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KEY  TO   THE    PRONUNCIATION. 


g  as  in  ^o  (go"). 

h    ...  ho\  (ho°). 

r     ...  ran  (rra),  terrier  (te'riaj). 

i     ...  he/- (haj),  farther  ( 

s     ...  jee  (si;  cess  (ses). 

w    ...  wen  (wen). 

hw...  when  (hwen) 

y     ...  yes  (yes). 


I.  CONSONANTS. 

b,  d,  f,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  t,  v,  z  have  their  usual  values. 
\  as  in  //nn  (pin),  baJh  (ba)>). 


3  ...  thtn  (Ken),  bathe 

J  ...  j^op  (Jf>p),  du^  (dij). 

tj  ...  chop  (tjfp),  ditofc  (ditj). 

3  ...  virz'on  (vigan),  de/euner 


n     ...   si/yi«^  (si'nirj),  think  (J-ink). 
ng  ...    nng  er  ( 


V  FOREIGN.) 

n  as  in  French  nasal,  e»viio«  (anvzron). 

1*    ...  It.  seraf/zo  (sera l*o). 

n?  ...  It.  sigiioie  iSz'nVre'i. 

X   ...  Ger.  a<r/;  (ax),  Sc.  loeA  (le\,  lox" 

Xy  ...  Ger.  iVA  (ixy),  Sc.  nk/n  (ne^t). 

Tr    ...  Ger.  sa^en  (za"yen). 

7'  ...  Ger.  le^en,  re^nen  (le"y»en. 


ORDINARY. 

a  as  in  Fr.  &  ]a  mode  (a  la  mod'). 

ai  ...  aye  -yes  (ai),  Isaiah  (sizai'a). 

x   ...  man  (maen). 

u    ...  pass  (pas),  chant  (tjant). 

au  .  .  .  load  (laud),  now  (nau)  . 

v    ...  cat  (k»t),  son  (SCTI). 

e     ...  yc\  (yet),  ten  (ten). 

e     ...  survey  st.  (sjhivc),  Fr.  attach^  (ataj^) 

He     ...  Fr.  chef  (Jgf). 

a    ...  ever  (evai),  nation  (n.?i'Jsn). 

si   ...  /,  eye,  (si),  bind  (baind). 

||  3     ...  Fr.  eau  &e  vie  (o  d?  v/-). 

i     ...  s/t  (sit),  mystic  (mistik). 

i     ...  Psyche  (sai-k;),  Kact  (rz'ise'kt). 

0  ...  achor  (?i'koj),  morality  (morse'llti). 

01  ...  oil  (oil),  boy  (boi). 

o     ...  hero  (hi»'ro),  zoology  (zo,olodji). 

9    ...  what  (hwgt),  watch  (\v9tj). 

P,  P*  •  •  got  (gft),  soft  (a^ft). 

||  6    ...  Ger.  Koln  (koln). 

Ho     ...  Fr.  feu  (pa). 

n    ...  f«ll  (ful),  book  (buk). 

iu   ...  daration  (diur^'Jan). 

«    ...  unto  (c'nt»\  fragality  (fr«-)- 

i«  ...  Matthew  (mse'|<i«),  virtac  (va'jti»). 

||u    ...  Ger.  M«ller  (mii'lerl. 

lla    ...  Fr.  dane  (d«'n). 

»  (see  !«,  e»,  DJ,  u») 


I  see  Vol.  I,  p.  xxiv,  note  3. 


',  "  (see  e1,  a") 

'  as  in  able  (^'b'l),  eaten  (ft'n)  =  voice-glide. 


II.    VOWELS. 

LONG. 

a      as  in  alms  (amz),  bur  (bai). 


v        ...  carl  (kail),  far  (fvi). 

e  (e»)...  there  (fie«j),  pear,  pare  (pe«M). 

e^e1)...  rezn,  rain  (re^n),  they  ('Se*). 

j        ...  Fr.  fazre  (f|r'). 

5        ...  fir  (fsj),  fern  (fajn),  earth  (5jJ>). 


I  (!»)...  biei  (b!»j),  clear  (kli»j). 

»         ...  thwf  (J)«f\  s^«  isf). 

o(6»)...  boar,  bore  (bo»j),  glory  (glo«'ri). 

o  (on)...  so,  sow  (so"),  so«l  (so«l). 

9        ...  wa/k  (w§k),  wart  (w§Jt). 

^        ...  short  (Jf?jt),  thorn  ())^an). 

||  6        ...  Fr.  coeur  (kor). 

||o        ...  Ger.  Gothe  (gote),  Fr.  j«»ne  (son). 

u  (u»)  .  .  poor  (pu-u),  moorish  (mue'rij). 

iu,  iu  .  .  .  p»re  (piu»j),  l«re  (l'u»j). 

it        ...  \.wo  moons  (t«  m»nz). 

iii,  '«...  few  (hfi),  late  (li;7t). 


||  u        ...    Ger.  gran  (grw'n),  Fr.  j»s  (j«). 


OBSCURE. 

a  as  in  amoeba  (aim-ba). 

*    ...   accept  (sekse-pt),  maniac 


0    ...    dat«m  (di'-tzitn). 

e    ...    moment  (moa-ment>,  several  (se'veral). 

/    ...   sepa.atc  (adj.) 


e     ...   addeJ  (x'ded),  estate  (esteH). 


i      ...    vanity  (voe'mti). 

!     ...    remain  (rim^'n),  believe  (b/li'v). 

o     ...    theory  ((.i'ori). 


...   violet  (v3i'olet),  paroJy 

...    aathority  (cJwTili). 

...    connect  (k^ne'kt),  amazon 


iu,  >u     verd»re  (vaudiiu),  measure  ( 
it    ...    altogether  (9lt«ge"53a). 
i«  ...    circular  (sa'jkiolaj). 


*  j>  the  o  in  soft,  of  medial  or  doubtful  length. 


Only  in  foreign  (or  earlier  English)  words. 


In  the  ETYMOLOGY, 

OE.  e,  a,  representing  an  earlier  a,  are  distinguished  as  f,  p  (having  the  phonetic  value  of  (  and  e,  or  9,  above) ;   as  in  f»o"e  from  awo";  (OI1G.  antt, 

Goth.  anM-s),  mpnn  from  mann,  on  from  an 


LIST    OF    ABBREVIATIONS,     SIGNS,     &c. 


a.  [in  Etymol.]  . 
a  (as  a  1300)  ... 
a.,  adj.,  adj  
absol.,  absol  
abst. 

..  =  adoption  of,  adopted  from. 
..  =  ante,  before. 

—  genitive. 

gen  

..   =  general,  -ly. 

gen.  sign. 

—  general  signification. 

..  =  absolutely. 

Geol. 

—  in  Geology. 

Geom  

..  =  in  Geometry. 

ace  

Goth  

..  =  Gothic  (  =  Mceso-Gothic). 

ad.  [in  Etymol.]. 

Gr 

-  Greek. 

advb. 

—  adverbial,  -ly. 

Heb. 

—  Hebrew. 

AF.,  AFr. 

—  Anglo-French. 

Her. 

..  —  in  Heraldry. 

Anal. 

Herb. 

—  with  herbalists. 

Hort. 

—  in  Horticulture. 

aphet  

.  —  aphetic,  aphetized. 

imp  

.   —  Imperative. 

app  

.  —  apparently. 

impers,    .  .  . 

•     v           i 
=  impersonal. 

Arab  

.  —  Arabic. 

impf.        ...  . 

—  imperfect. 

Arch  

—  in  Architecture. 

—  Indicative. 

arch  

—  archaic. 

indef. 

—  indefinite. 

Archseol.  

.  —  in  Archaeology. 

inf.  

.  =  Infinitive. 

assoc  

.  —  association. 

infl  

.  =  influenced. 

Astr.    

int. 

—  interjection. 

Astral.  

intr 

—  intransitive. 

atlrib  

It. 

-=  Italian. 

bef.  

.  —  before. 

J-,  (TO... 

.  —  Johnson  (quotation  from). 

Biol.    

.  —  in  Biology. 

(Jam.)  

.  —  in  Jamieson,  Scottish  Diet. 

Boh  

.  —  Bohemian. 

(Jod.)     .    . 

.  —  Jodrell  (quoted  from). 

Bot.  

.  —  in  Botany. 

—  Latin. 

Build.  

.  —  in  Building. 

(L.)  (in  quotations)  =  Latham's  edn.  of  Todd's 

c  (as  c  1300)    
c.  (asi3th  c.)  
Cat  

.  =  circa,  about. 
.  =  century. 
-  Catalan. 
—  catachrestically. 
=  confer,  compare. 
—  in  Chemistry. 
—  classical  Latin. 
—  cognate  with. 
=  collective,  -ly. 
—  colloquially. 
—  combined,  -ing. 
=  Combinations. 

LG  

.  —  Low  German. 

lit 

catachr  

Lith. 

—  Lithuanian. 

Cf.,  cf.  

LXX. 

Chem  

Mai 

-  Malay 

cl.  L  

masc.  (rarely  m.) 
Math. 

=  masculine. 

cogn.  w  

collect  

ME 

—  Middle  English. 

colloq  

Med 

comb  

Comb  

Mech. 

=  in  Mechanics. 
—  in  Metaphysics. 
—  Middle  High  German. 
—  midland  (dialect). 
—  in  military  usage. 
=  in  Mineralogy. 
—  modern. 
—  in  Music. 
=  Nares  (quoted  from). 
—  noun  of  action. 
—  noun  of  agent. 

=  in  commercial  usage. 
—  compound,  composition. 
=  complement. 
=  in  Conchology. 
—  concretely. 
=  conjunction. 
=  consonant. 
=  Construction,  construed 
with. 
=  in  Crystallography. 

Metaph 

comp  

MHG. 

compl  

Conch  

Mil 

concr  

Min 

conj.  

cons  

Const.,  Const.    .. 
Cryst  

(N.)  

n.  of  action 

(D.)  

=  in    Davies    (Supp.    Eng. 
Glossary). 
=  Danish. 
—  dative. 

Nat  Hist 

Da  

Naut  

=  in  nautical  language. 

neut.  (rarefy  n.) 
NF    NFr 

dat  

N     th         F 

def.  

=  definite. 

N  O 

=  Natural  Order. 
=  nominative. 

deriv  

=  derivative,  -ation. 
=  dialect,  -al. 
=  Dictionary. 
=  diminutive. 
=  Dutch. 

dial.,  dial.  . 

Diet  

N  T 

dim  

•    M     e-S  am5n  ' 

Du  

obi 

=  object. 
=  obsolete. 
=  occasional,  -ly. 

Eccl.    

Obs.,  obs.i  obs  

ellipt  

=  elliptical,  -ly. 
=  east  midland  (dialect). 

e.  midl  

OE 

Eng  

=  English. 
—  in  Entomology. 

OF    OFr 

Saxon). 
^  Old  French. 

Ent  

erron  

=  erroneous,  -ly. 

O  Fris 

esp.,  esp  
etym.    ... 

=  especially. 
=  etymology. 
=  euphemistically. 
=  except. 
=  formed  on. 

=  form  of. 
=  feminine. 
=  figurative,  -ly. 
=  French. 
=  frequently. 

OHG.  .. 

=  Old  High  German. 
Old  Irish 

Olr 

euphem.  ... 

ON 

exc  

ONF 

f.  [in  Etymol.]  ... 
f.    (in   subordinate 
entries)    

Opt  

=  in  Optics. 
—  in  Ornithology. 
=  Old  Saxon. 
=  Old  Slavonic. 
=  Old  Testament. 

Ornil/i  

OS 

fern,  {rarely  f.)  ... 

fs-  

OSI  

O  T 

F.,  Fr  

OTeut 

freq  

=  original,  -ly. 

Fris  

=  Frisian. 
=  German. 

G.,  Ger  
Gael  

pa.  pple  

=  passive  or  past  participle. 

=  passive,  -ly. 

Before  a  word  or  sense, 
t  —  obsolete. 
||  =  not  naturalized. 

In  the  quotations. 
*  sometimes  points  out  the  word  illustrated. 


In  the  list  of  Forms. 
I  =  before  noo. 

1  =•  I2th  C.  (I  100  tO  1200). 

3  =  1 3th  c.  (1200  to  1300). 

5-7  =  I  ?th  to  1 7th  century.    (See  General  Explan- 
ations, Vol.  I,  p.  xx.) 


pa.  t =  pasttense. 

Path =  in  Pathology. 

perh =  perhaps. 

Pers =  Persian. 

pers =  person,  -al. 

pf.    =  perfect. 

Pg =  Portuguese. 

Philol.     =  in  Philology. 

phonet =  phonetic, -ally. 

phr =  phrase. 

Phren =  in  Phrenology. 

Phys =  in  Physiology. 

pi.,  //. =  plural. 

poet. =  poetic. 

pop =  popular,  -ly. 

///.  a.,  ppl.  adj.  ...  =  participial  adjective. 

pple =  participle. 

Pr =  Proven9al. 

prec.     =  preceding  (word  or  article). 

pref. =  j>refix. 

prep =  preposition. 

pres =  present. 

Prim,  sign =  Primary  signification. 

priv =  privative. 

prob •. =  probably. 

pron =  pronoun. 

pronunc =  pronunciation. 

prop =  properly. 

Pros =  in  Prosody. 

pr.  pple =  present  participle. 

Psych =  in  Psychology. 

q.v =  quod  vide,  which  see. 

(RO =  in  Richardson's  Diet. 

K.C.Ch =  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

refash =  refashioned, -ing. 

reft.,  refl =  reflexive. 

reg —  regular. 

repr =  representative,  representing. 

Rhet =  in  Rhetoric. 

Rom =  Romanic,  Romance. 

sb.,  sb =  substantive. 

Sc =  Scotch. 

=  scilicet,  understand  or  supply. 

sing. =  singular. 

Skr =  Sanskrit. 

Slav =  Slavonic. 

Sp =  Spanish. 

sp =  spelling. 

spec =  specifically. 

subj =  subject,  subjunctive. 

subord.  cl.    =  subordinate  clause. 

subseq =  subsequently. 

subst =  substantively. 

suff. =  suffix. 

superl =  superlative. 

Surg.  =  in  Surgery. 

Sw =  Swedish. 

s.w =  south  western  (dialect). 

T.   (T.)  =  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

techn =  technical, -ly. 

Theol. =  in  Theology. 

:r =  translation  of. 

'rans =  transitive. 

'ransf. —  transferred  sense. 

Trig.   =  in  Trigonometry. 

Typog. =  in  Typography. 

lit =  ultimate,  -ly. 

mkn =  unknown. 

U.S =  United  States. 

vb =  verb. 

>.  sir.,  or  w =  verb  strong,  or  weak. 

>bl.  sb =  verbal  substantive. 

'ar =  variant  of. 

'd =  word. 

WGer =  West  Germanic. 

'  midl =  west  midland  (dialect). 

S =  West  Saxon. 

Y.) =  in  Col.  Yule'g  Glossary. 

=  in  Zoology. 


In  the  Etymol. 
*  indicates  a  word  or  form  not  actually  found,  but 

of  which  the  existence  is  inferred. 
:—  =  extant   representative,   or   regular   phonetic 

descendant  of. 


The  printing  of  a  word  in  SMALT,  CAPTTALS  indicates  that  further  information  will  be  found  under  the  word  so  referred  to. 


PREFATORY    NOTE    TO    F. 


THE  half-volume  of  the  Dictionary  containing  the  words  beginning  with  F  includes  9,339  Main  words, 
1,419  Subordinate  entries,  and  2,849  Special  combinations  explained  under  the  Main  words,  making  a  total 
of  13,607  words,  besides  3,459  Obvious  combinations  recorded  and  for  the  most  part  illustrated  by  quotations, 
without  separate  explanation.  Of  the  Main  words,  2,364,  or  25J°/0,  are  marked  (f)  as  obsolete,  and  215, 
or  2i°/0,  are  marked  (||)  as  alien  or  imperfectly  naturalized. 

Except  for  the  total  absence  of  words  directly  taken  from  Greek,  the  portion  of  the  English  vocabulary 

treated   in   this   half-volume   is   representative  of  all  the  various  sources  which  have   contributed  to    the 

formation  of  the  language.     The  words  that  have  come  down  from  Old  English  are  very  numerous,  and 

many  of  them  have  necessarily  occupied  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  space,  on  account  of  the  great 

variety  of  senses   and   applications  which  they  have  acquired  in  the  course  of  their  long  history.      The 

verb  fall  and  its  related  substantive,  with  their  derivatives  and  combinations,   occupy  nearly  ten    pages. 

Among  other  long  articles  may  be  mentioned  those  on  fast,  father,  fear,  feel,  fetch,  field,  fill,  find,  fire, 

fish,  fesh,  flow,  fly,  food,  foot,  foul,  friend,  full.     Under  all  these  words  will  be   found  recorded,  and 

authenticated   by  quotations,   many  senses   hitherto   overlooked   by  lexicographers.     The  articles   on   the 

words  for,  forth,  and  from,  have  cost  much  thought  and  research,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  form 

a  substantial  contribution  to  English  grammar,  and  will  be  found  serviceable  in  elucidating  many  hitherto 

obscure  passages   in   our   older   writers.     The  Scandinavian  element  in  the   language   is   represented   by 

several   important   words,  including  fellow  (the  academic  use  of  which  has  never  before    been   correctly 

explained   in   an    English   dictionary),  flat,  and  fling.     The  words  of  Romanic  and  Latin  derivation  are 

perhaps  even  more  numerous  than  those  of  Old-English  descent,  and  are  unusually  interesting.     It   so 

happens  that  while  the  Romanic  and  Latin  derivatives  occurring  under  the  first  five  letters  of  the  alphabet 

are  for  the  most  part  merely  literary,  or  belong  to  the  technical  or  the  scientific  vocabulary,  those  under 

F  include  a  large  number  of  the  familiar  words  of  everyday  speech,  such  as  fable,  face,  fact,  fade,  fail, 

faint,  fairy,  faith,  false,  fame,  family,  famine,  fancy,  fantastic,  farce,  farm,  fashion,  fate,  fatigue,  fault, 

favour,  feast,  feat,  feature,  feign,  felon,  female,  fence,  fender,  ferment,  ferret,  festive,  fiction,  fierce,  fig, 

figure,  file,  finance,  fine,  finish,  firm,  fix,  flame,  flavoter,  flounce,  flour,  flourish,  flower,  focus,  foil,  folly, 

foment,  fool,  force,  foreign,  forfeit,  forge,  fork,  form,  formal,  fort,  fortify,  fortress,  fortune,  fossil,  foundation, 

fountain,  fraction,  frail,  franchise,  frank,  frantic,  fray,  frenzy,  frequent,  friction,  fringe,  fritter,  frivolous, 

frock,  front,  frontier,  frown,  frugal,  fruit,  fry,  fugitive,  fume,  function,  fund,  funeral,  fungus,  funnel,  fur, 

furnace,  ftirnish,  furniture,  fury,  fuse,  fusion,  fusty,  futile,  future,  etc.     As  these  words,  though  of  foreign 

origin,  have  long  been  completely  established  in  popular  currency,  they  have  in  most  instances  developed 

many  new  senses  in  addition  to  those  which  they  had  already  acquired  in  the  languages  from  which  they 

are  taken,  and  the  articles  devoted  to  them  are  therefore  usually  of  considerable  length.     A  remarkable 

characteristic  of  the  portion  of  the  vocabulary  here  treated  is  the  abundance  of  onomatopoeic  formations, 

and  of  words  which,  though  having  a  definite  etymology,  have  been  felt  to  have  an  inherent  expressiveness 

in  their  sound  which  has  influenced  their  development  of  meaning :    such,  for  example,  as  fizz,  flab,  flap, 

flash,  fleer,  flick,  flip,  flop,  flo^mce,  flounder,  fltimp,  flurry,  flush,  flutter,  ftimble,  ftizz. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  terms  of  purely  scientific  application  beginning  with  F  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  English  scientific  terms  are  either  formed  from  Greek  elements,  or  contain 
Latin  prefixes.  As  has  been  already  stated,  no  word  of  immediate  Greek  derivation  begins  in  modern  English 
orthography  with  F.  If  a  phonetic  system  of  spelling  had  been  adopted  in  English,  the  proportion  of 
scientific  terms  under  the  letter  would  have  been  very  large,  as  it  would  have  included  the  many  Greek 
derivatives  which  are  now  spelt  with  initial  PH-.  The  letter  F  is  also  remarkable  in  containing  no  words 
beginning  with  Latin  prefixes,  which  in  all  the  earlier  letters  occur  in  considerable  numbers.  Most  of  the 
scientific  terms  which  are  found  in  this  portion  of  the  Dictionary  are  special  applications  of  words  which 
are  popularly  current  in  non-technical  senses.  In  the  explanation  of  these  the  assistance  of  eminent 
specialists  has  been  obtained.  Although  much  of  the  'encyclopaedic'  matter  which  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  insert  in  English  dictionaries  is  of  set  purpose  excluded  from  this  work  as  being  alien  to  its 
scope,  the  current  senses  of  scientific  terms  are  often  given  with  greater  precision  than  in  previous 
dictionaries,  and  many  interesting  facts  with  regard  to  their  origin  and  history  have  for  the  first  time 
been  brought  to  light. 

Among  the  articles  which  contain  material  of  value  to  students  of  legal  history  may  be  mentioned 
those  on  farm,  fee,  felony,  feoffee,  feu,  feud,  fine,  franchise,  frankf  ledge,  frithborh.  In  most  of  the  Law 


viii  PREFATORY   NOTE   TO   THE    LETTER    F. 

Dictionaries,  and  hence  in  some  dictionaries  of  the  English  language,  there  appear  many  alleged  terms 
of  early  English  law  which  have  no  real  existence,  having  been  evolved  from  misrcadings  or  mis- 
understandings of  the  texts.  It  has  not  always  been  thought  worth  while  to  occupy  space  in  recording 
these  figments ;  but  in  a  few  cases  (as  under  fierding-cowt),  where  the  error  has  obtained  some  general 
currency,  its  origin  has  been  briefly  pointed  out. 

In  the  etymologies,  the  conclusions  reached  by  earlier  investigators  have  been  carefully  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  new  evidence  afforded  by  the  quotations,  and  of  the  general  results  of  recent  philological 
research.  Among  the  articles  containing  etymological  facts  or  suggestions  not  found  in  earlier  dictionaries 
may  be  mentioned  those  on  the  words  factotum,  fade,  failure,  fake,  fall,  fallow,  fuller,  far,  farther, 
farce,  farm,  fathom,  favel,  favella,  fee,  feeze,  felon,  fetid,  flamfew,  flamingo,  flannel,  flask,  flavour,  flee, 
fleech,  flippant,  flounder,  facile,  fog,  and  foggy,  foggcr  (with  which  compare  the  later  articles  fooker,  fowker, 
fitlker),  foist  vb.,  follow,  frantic,  free,  fresh,  fret,  frill,  frith  sb.-,  frizzle,  frock,  froe,  frog,  f rough,  fudge, 
full  v.1  (to  baptize),  funnel,  fur,  further,  fuss,  fylfot.  In  this  department  I  have  received  continued 
help  from  Prof.  Sievers,  now  of  Leipzig,  Prof.  Napier,  Oxford,  and  Monsieur  Paul  Meyer,  and  on  particular 
questions  from  other  scholars,  among  whom  are  the  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Canon 
D.  Silvan  Evans,  Dr.  H.  Sweet,  Oxford,  Prof.  J.  H.  Gallee,  Utrecht,  and  Monsieur  A.  Hatzfeld. 

The  material  for  the  letter  F,  so  far  as  it  existed  in  1875,  was  sub-edited,  according  to  the 
original  plan  of  the  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Wheelwright,  who  printed  a  specimen  (8  pages  4:0) 
containing  Fa — Face.  The  earlier  portion  was  afterwards  taken  in  hand  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  R.  Bousfield, 
B.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  Peto,  the  former  of  whom  sub-edited  F — Fi,  and  the  latter  Fl-  to  Floun.  \  have 
to  record,  with  great  regret,  the  removal  by  death  of  both  these  valued  helpers  in  the  work  of  the 
Dictionary.  Owing  to  this  and  to  other  circumstances,  it  was  not  found  possible  to  obtain  outside  help 
in  the  preliminary  arrangement  of  the  material  from  Flu-  onwards. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  continued  and  unremitting  labour  of  Mr.  Fitzedward 
Hall,  D.C.L.,  who  has  enriched  every  page  with  new  and  valuable  quotations.  Lord  Aldenham,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Fowler,  of  Durham,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  M.A.,  Exeter  College.  Oxford,  have  also 
read  all  the  first  proofs,  and  have  often  suggested  important  improvements. 

Occasional  assistance  in  special  departments  has  been  received  from  most  of  those  whose  names  are 
mentioned  in  the  Prefatory  Note  to  the  letter  E,  especially  from  Mr.  A.  Beazeley,  C.E. ;  Sir  F.  Pollock, 
Bart.;  Mr.  R.  B.  Prosser ;  Mr.  W.  Sykes,  M.R.C.S.  (now  of  Gosport).  The  constant  (almost  daily)  help 
rendered  by  Dr.  Furnivall  it  would  be  impossible  adequately  to  acknowledge.  Thanks  for  information  or 
advice  on  the  treatment  of  particular  words  are  also  due  to  Mr.  A.  Caland.  Wageningen,  Holland  ; 
Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  Royal  Gardens.  Kew;  Mr.  H.  T.  Gerrans,  M.A.,  Oxford;  Mr.  James 
Hammond,  M.A. ;  Mr.  George  Heppel,  M.A. ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach,  M.A. ;  Prof.  Maitland,  Cambridge ;  the 
Rev.  H.  Rashdall,  M.A. ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Rigg ;  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Whitwell. 

My  assistants  in  the  preparation  of  this  half-volume  (to  whom  I  owe  most  cordial  thanks  for  their 
painstaking  and  zealous  co-operation)  are  Mr.  G.  F.  H.  Sykes,  B.A. ;  Mr.  Walter  Worrall,  B.A. ;  Mr.  W.  J. 
Lewis;  Mr.  H.  J.  Bayliss,  and  (latterly)  Miss  E.  S.  Bradley.  In  the  proof-reading  I  have,  as  before, 
been  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  Erlebach,  B.A.  My  removal  to  Oxford,  which  took  place  in  the  middle 
of  1896,  has,  by  enabling  me  to  confer  with  my  assistants  personally  instead  of  by  correspondence, 
materially  facilitated  my  work,  and  the  results  are  already  visible  in  the  greatly  increased  rapidity 
with  which  the  copy  has  been  produced. 

HENRY  BRADLEY. 

OXFORD,  October  1897. 

EMENDATIONS. 

Falcon-gentle.  '  The  falcon-gentle  is  the  female  of  the  peregrine, 
not  of  the  goshawk  .  .  and  her  male  is  the  tercel-gentle.'  (D.  H.  Madden, 
Diary  of  Master  William  Silence,  1897,  p.  376.) 

Faldstool.  The  explanation  given  of  the  OE.  form  fyldestol  is 
incorrect ;  cf.  the  gloss  '  volumina,  fyldas '  in  Zeitschrift  f.  dcutschcs 
Allerthum,  IX.  494. 

Fastgong,  Fastingong.  The  ON.  forms  fgstu-gaagr,  fysttt- 
inngangr,  should  have  been  referred  to.  From  the  latter  it  appears 
that  the  correct  analysis  of 'fastiugong  is  fast  sb.  +  ingang. 

Feindill.  The  article  should  be  deleted,  the  word  in  the  quot.  being 
a  mistake  for  seindill  (  =  seldom). 

Tor,  prep.  7c.  The  expression  'to  name  (a  child)  for  (  =  after)  a 
person'  is  erroneously  marked  'now  only  U.S.'  It  is  still  current 
inSc. 

Forayer.     A  reference  should  be  given  to  the  articles  FOURRIER, 


bush  of  hair  is  there  frtiz'd  ont. 


Fox  sb.  16.     Fox-wltelp  b  was  app.  a  kind  of  cider.     Cf.  the  following 


quot.  : 


1664  EVELYN  Pomona  iv.  14  For  the  kinds  then  of  Cider-Apples 

in  being  .  .  Some  commend  the  Fox-  Whelp. 

Foy,  v.  Mr.  G.  H.  Haswell  informs  us  that  on  the  north-east  coast 
(esp.  at  Shields),  a  foy-boat  was  a  small  boat  used  (before  the  intro- 
duction of  steam-tugs)  to  tow  vessels  in  and  out  of  harbour.  The  boat 
carried  a  small  anchor  or  '  kedge  ',  and  was  rowed  a  certain  distance 
ahead  of  the  vessel  being  towed  ;  the  kedge  was  then  dropped,  and  the 
men  on  the  ship  '  hove  upon  '  the  kedge  with  a  windlass  until  the 
vessel  came  over  it,  when  the  kedge  was  taken  up  and  the  process 
repeated.  The  operation  was  called  faying,  and  the  men  employed 
foy-men.  (See  The  Maister  :  a  Century  of  Tyiieside  Life,  p.  39.) 

Fruz,  v.  Delete  the  reference  to  FURZE  v.,  and  insert  the  following 
as  the  first  example  : 

1703  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Beau's  Duel  iv.  i  Mercy  on  me,  what  a 


F. 


F(ef ),  the  sixth  letter  of  the  Roman  alphabet, 
represents  historically  the  6th  letter  (luaw) 
of  the  Semitic  alphabet,  which  expressed  the  sounds 
of  w  (approximately)  and  the  related  vowel  ».  In 
early  Greek  writing  the  letter  had  at  first  the  same 
twofold  power  ;  but  subsequently  its  accidental 
varieties  of  form  came  to  be  differentiated  in  func- 
tion, the  form  F  (retaining  the  6th  place  in  the 
alphabet)  being  appropriated  to  the  consonantal 
use,  while  V  or  Y  served  for  the  vowel,  and  is  the 
source  of  the  Roman  U,  V,  Y,  as  explained  under 
those  letters.  As  the  sound  w  was  lost  in  the  chief 
literary  Greek  dialects  of  the  classical  period,  its 
sign  f  (called  by  the  grammarians  from  its  form 
the  DIGAMMA)  is  not  included  in  the  later  Gr. 
alphabet.  In  the  Roman  adoption  of  the  Gr. 
alphabet  the  sound  given  to  the  6th  letter  was 
the  voiceless  labiodental  spirant  (f).  In  OE.  the 
letter  retained  the  sound  (f)  unless  it  stood  be- 
tween two  vowels,  when  it  was  pronounced  as  the 
corresponding  voiced  spirant  (v).  In  the  S.W.,  ac- 
cording to  some  scholars,  the  voiced  sound  was 
used  also  initially.  In  mod.  Eng.  F  is  always 
sounded  ( f ),  exc.  in  the  word  of,  where  it  is  voiced 
to  (v)  through  absence  of  stress. 

In  MSS.  a  capital  F  was  often  written  as  ff.  A  mis- 
understanding of  this  practice  has  caused  the  writing  of  Ff 
or  ff  at  the  beginning  of  certain  family  names,  e.g,  Ffiennes, 
Ffoulkes. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gram.  iii.  (Z.)  6  Semivocales  syndon  seofan  : 
f,  I,  m,  n,  r,  s,  x.    1580  BARET  A  Iv.  F. ,  If  ye  drawe  in  length 
and  therewithall  put  your  under  lippe  to  your  ouer  teeth,  ye 
shall  heare  the  verie  sound  of  EF. 
b.  attrib.  (see  quots.). 

1836  DUBOURG  Violin  (1878)  274  The  parallel  holes  on  each 
side  . .  were  . .  straighter  than  what  are  called  the  /  holes. 
1880  GROVE  Diet.  Mits.  I.  500  The  holes  in  the  belly  of  the 
violin  are  called  theyholes  from  their  shape. 

II.  Used  as  a  symbol,  with  reference  to  its  place 
(6th)  in  the  alphabet. 

1.  F,  f,  /is  used  to  denote  anything  occupying 
the  sixth  place  in  a  series.     (Cf.  A,  B,  C,  etc.) 

2.  In  Music  F  is  the  name  of  the  4th  note  of  the 
diatonic  scale  of  C  major ;  called  F  in  Germany, 
fa  in  France  and  Italy.     Also  the  scale  or  key 
which  has  that  note  for  its  tonic.      F  clef :    the 
bass  clef  (see  CLEF  i),  placed  on  the  line  in  the 

stave  appropriated  to  the  note  F  ;  its  form  IgS — 
or  \S'       is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  that  of  the 

letter. 

1848  RIMBAULT  First  Bk,  Piano  53  Place  the  first  finger 
on  every  black  key  except  F-sharp.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING 
A  ur.  Leigh,  v.  214  Boldinacci  when  her  F  in  alt  Had  touched 
the  silver  tops  of  Heaven  itself.  1880  GROVE  Diet.  Mus.  I. 
184  The  Sonata  in  C.. contained  when  completed  a  long 
Andante  in  F. 

III.  Abbreviations. 

1.  F.  =  various    proper    names,  as    Frederick, 
Fanny;   =  Fellow  in  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.,  etc.     Also  a. 
=  FATHER  as  a  title  of  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
b.  Physics.    F.  =  Fahrenheit  (thermometer),    c. 
Comm.  F.  A.  A.  or  f.  a.  a.  =free  of  all  average  ; 
f.  o,  b.  =free  on  board,     d.  In  a  ship's  log  F  stands 
for  fog;  FF  for  thick  fog.     e.  In  Music  /stands 
for  forte  (^loud),  ff  for  fortissimo  (very  loud),  but 
sometimes  ff  stands   for  piu  forte  (louder),  and 
fortissimo  is  indicated  \>yfff.     f.  F  formerly  used 
in  criminal  procedure  (see  quots.).     g.   F  (orig. 
standing  for  'fine')  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  a 
particular  description  of  black-lead  pencil ;    also 
attrib.     h.  As  a  chemical  symbol,  F  =  Fluorine. 

1551  Act  5-6  Edw.  VI,  c.  4  To  be.  .burned  in  the  cheeke 
with  an  hot  yron,  hauing  the  letter  F.  whereby,  .they  may 
be  knowne.  .for  fraymakers  and  fighters.  1809  TOMLINS 
Law  Diet.,  F.  is  a  letter  wherewith  felons  &c.  are  branded 
and  marked  with  a  hot  iron,  on  their  being  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  clergy. 

2.  The  three  F's  (see  quot.). 

1881  Daily  News  19  Jan.  5/4  Fair  rents,  fixity  of  tenure,  and 
free  sale,  popularly  known  as  the  three  F's.  1891  Ibid.  8  Sept. 
3/3  Why  not  go  in  at  once  for  the  three  F's— fair  rent,  fixity 
of  tenure,  and  free  sale. 

Pa  (fa),  sb.  [Originally  the  first  syllable  of  the 
L.  famuli:  see  GAMUT.]  The  name  given  by 
Guido  to  the  fourth  note  in  his  hexachords,  and 
since  retained  in  solmisation  as  the  4th  note  of  the 
octave.  Also  occas.  as  sb. 

CI3ZS  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  292  Sol  and  ut  and  la,  And  that 
froward  file  that  men  cleois  fa.  1597  MORLEV  Introil.  Mus. 
(1771)  4  There  be  in  Musicke  but  vi.  Notes,  which  are  called 
vt,  re.  mi,  fa,  sol,  la.  1660  HOWF.LL  Lexicon,  Fa,  one  of  the 
highest  Notes  in  Musique.  1890  W.  H.  CUMMINCS  Riidim. 
VOL.  IV. 


Music  F  202  In  France  it  is  customary  to  call  the  sounds  by 
fixed  syllables  instead  of  letters,  as  follows : 

Do  or  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si,  Do  or  Ut. 
C.       D.    E.     F.    G.    A.  B.        C. 

Hence  as  vb.  (see  quot.) 

159*  SHAKS.  Rom.  ffjul.  iv.  v.  120, 1  will  carie  no  Crotchets : 
He  Re  you,  He  Fa  you  ;  do  you  note  me? 

Pa,  obs.  f.  of  FEW. 

Fa,  faa,  obs.  ff.  of  FOE. 

Fa',  faa,  Sc.  ff.  of  FALL. 

Fa'ard,  Sc.  pronunc.  of  favoured;  only  in 
compounds,  as  ill-,  well-fa'ard. 

Fab,  obs.  and  Sc.  var.  of  FOB. 

FabaceOUS  (fab^-Jas),  a.  [f.  late  L.fabace-us 
({.faba  bean) -)• -ocs :  see  -ACEOUS.]  Having  the 
nature  of  a  bean,  like  a  bean. 

1727-36  in  BAILEY.     1775  in  ASH  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

fFa-bal,  a.  Obs.-"  [ad.  L.  fabal- is,  f.  faba 
bean.]  '  Of  or  belonging  to  a  bean '  (Blount 
Glossogr.  1656-81).  1692-1732  in  COLES. 

Fabel(l,  var.  of  FAVEL. 

II  Fabella  (fabe-la).  PI.  -89.  [mod.  L.fatetla, 
dim.  oifaba  bean.]  (See  quot.  1884.) 

Mi 


gastn 
cnemius  muscle  of  the  dog  and  other  animals. 

f  Fabellator.  Obs.-°  [as  if  a.  L.  *fabellator, 
i.fdbella,  dim.  otfabula  story.] 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.     1775  in  ASH. 

Fabes  :  see  FEABEBRT  dial.,  gooseberry. 

Fabian  (f^'bian),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  Fabianns 
of  or  belonging  to  a  Fabius  or  to  the  Fabian  gens.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Roman  gens  Fabia. 
1842  MACAULAY  Battle  Lake  Regillusmu,  Tall  Caeso  was 

the  bravest  man  Of  the  brave  Fabian  race. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  after  the  manner  of,  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  surnamed  Cunctator  ('  Delayer ')  from 
the  tactics  which  he  employed  against  Hannibal 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  which  consisted  in 
avoiding  a  battle,  and  weakening  the  enemy  by 
cutting  off  supplies  and  by  continual  skirmishing. 

1808  J.  BARLOW  Cohtmb.  v.  826  In  vain  sage  Washington 
. .  Plays  round  his  foes  with  more  than  Fabian  skill.  1843 
Taifs  Mag.  Oct.  615/2  The  Fabian  policy  to  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  tied  himself  up.  1849  LD.  HOUGHTON  in 
Life  (1891)  I.  x.  433  The  Fabian  Duke  succeeded  in  check- 
ing his  zeal. 

b.  Fabian  Society,  a  society  founded  in  1884, 
consisting  of  Socialists  who  advocate  a  '  Fabian ' 
policy  as  opposed  to  immediate  attempts  at  revo- 
lutionary action.  Hence  Fabian  principles,  etc. 

B.  sb. 

\\.  Flaunting  Fabian  :  see  quot.  1598. 

[Perh.  originally  a  transl.  of  L.  licens  Fabius,  used  by 
Propertius  with  reference  to  the  Fabian  priests  of  Pan,  and 
the  licence  permitted  them  at  the  Lupercalia.] 

1598  FLORIO,  Brauazzo,  a  swashbuckler,  a  swaggrer,  a 
cutter,  a  quareller,  a  roister,  a  flaunting  fabian.  Ibid., 
Sfoggiatore,  a  riotous,  lauish,  flauting  fabian,  a  carelesse 
fellow,  an  vnthrift.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  46  Of  all 
fishes  the  flanting  Fabian  or  Palmerin  of  England  . .  is 
Cadwallader  Herring. 

2.  A  member  of  the  '  Fabian  Society ',  or  one 
who  sympathises  with  its  opinions. 

1891  Athauctun  21  Feb.  242/3  The  first  essay,  .on  '  The 
Impracticability  of  Socialism/  will  hardly  win  souls  away 
from  the  Fabians. 

Fabiform  (f^'bif/am),  a.  [f.  L.  faba  bean 
+  -(I)FORM  :  see  -FORM.]  Bean-shaped. 

1852  DANA  Crust.  \\.  1287  Short ;  in  a  side  view,  very 
broad  fabiform.  1853  RAMSBOTHAM  Obstetr.  Med.  44  Corpus 
Luteum  is  somewhat  fabiform,  of  a  dull  yellow  tint. 

Fable  (f?1-b'l),  sb.  Forms  :  4,  6  fabel,!,  4-5 
fabil(l,  fabul(le,  4-  fable,  [a.  F.  fable  (OF. 
z\sojlabe,fauble,  Pr ./««/«)  ad.  \-..fabula  discourse, 
narrative,  story,  dramatic  composition,  the  plot  of 
a  play,  a  fable,  f.  fan  to  speak  :  see  FATE.] 

1.  A  fictitious  narrative  or  statement ;  a  story  not 
founded  on  fact. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  23857  (Cott.),  Bot  war  a  ribaude  us  laid, 
of  a  fantime  or  of  a  fabel.  ^1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxiii. 
n,  I  sail  lere  3ow  noght  be  fabiis  of  poetis,  na  the  storis  of 
tyraunts.  1483  CAXTON  Cato  G  vj  b,  The  poetes.  .sayen  and 
rehercen  many  fables  and  thynges  meruayllous.  1577 
RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  in  Babees  Bk.  64  Keepe  them  [chil- 
dren] from  reading  of  fayned  fables.. and  wanton  stories. 
1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  118  Those 
lofty  fables  and  romances,  which  recount  in  solemn  cantos 
the  deeds  of  knighthood.  1700  DRYDEN  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  xn. 
in  Fables  441  It  seems  a  Fable,  tho'  the  Fact  I  saw.  1726 
DE  FOE  Hist.  Dtt'il  i.  x.  (18401 142  If  we  may  take  the  story 
of  Job  for  a  history,  not  a  fable.  1840  DICKFNS  Barn. 
Rudge  xxi,  Some  say  he  kissed  her,  but  that's  a  fable.  1860 
HAWTHORNE  Transform.  II.  i.  3  It  is  a  most  enchanting 
fable,  .that  is,  if  it  be  not  a  fact. 

b.  esp.  A  fictitious  story  relating  to  supernatural 


or  extraordinary  persons  or  incidents,  and  more  or 
less  current  in  popular  belief;  a  myth  or  legend. 
(Now  rare.)  Also,  legendary  or  mythical  stories  in 
general ;  mythological  fiction. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6995  (Cott.),  In  his  [Saleph's]  time  war 
be  fatmls  written  . .  Saturnus  and  sir  iubiter.  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  v.  cvi.  81  Of  this  last  ende  and  buriyng  of  Arthur. . 
are  tolde  many  fables.  1520  SKEI.TON  Bk.  P.  Sparmv,  \  re- 
member the  fable  Of  Penelope.  1592  DAVIES  Iirtiiiort.  Soul 
iv.  ( 1714!  40  Minerva  is  in  Fables  said,  From  Jove,  without 
a  Mother,  to  proceed.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  I.  197  [Satan]  in 
bulk  as  huge  As  whom  the  Fables  name  of  monstrous  size. 
'756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  II.  288  The  old  fable  of 
Seth's  pillars.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  251  The 
existence,  .of  a  pigmy  race  of  mankind,  being  founded  in 
error,  or  in  fable.  1837  LANDOR  Feiitnmeron  Wks.  1846  II. 
215  Scythia  was  a  land  of  fable.. to  the  Romans.  1855 
MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  iv.  [.170  Mohammedan  fable 
had  none  of  the  inventive  originality  of  fiction. 

C.  A  foolish  or  ridiculous  story ;  idle  talk,  non- 
sense; esp.  in  phr.  old  wives' (ivomens'i fables  (arch.}. 
Also  f  To  take  (something)  for  fable,  to  hold  at 
fable  (transl.  OF.  tenir  a  fable). 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Tim.  iv.  7  Schonye  thou  vncouenable  fablis 
and  veyn  [1388  vncouenable  fablis  and  elde  wymmenus 
fablis].  CI430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  n.  xxi.  (18691  83  Wolt 
bou  holde  be  gospel  at  fable?  1508  FISHER  Wks.  (1876)  85 
In  the  whiche  confessyon  we  may  not  tell  fables  and  other 
mennes  fautes.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cclxxxviii.  430 
Syluester  toke  it  for  no  fable.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Leant.  I. 
iv.  §  9  After  a.  .time,  .they  [narrations  of  miracles]  grew  to 
be  esteemed  but  as  old  wives'  fables.  1721  STRYPE  Eccl. 
Mem.  III.  App.  xx.  56  [We]  distorted  them  into  old  wives 
fables. 

d.  A  fiction  invented  to  deceive  ;  a  fabrication, 
falsehood.     •)•  Phrase,  without  (but.  saris')  fable. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  2349  (Cott.)  Bot  for  bis  hight  moght  be  no 
fabul.  c  1300  K.  All's.  134  Of  gold  he  made  a  table  Al  ful  of 
steorren,  saun  fable,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  C/tron.i  18101 146 Men 
. .  pat  neuer  lufed  fable  bot  mayntend  pes  &  right,  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  4608  pis  a.e  witeb  wel  alle  with-oute  any  fabul. 
a  1500  Childe  of  Bristowe  227  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  (1864)  119 
Al  thynges.. he  gaf  aboute,  withouten  fable,  to  pore  men. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  534  Rycht  fair  he  wes  and 
feccfull  als  but  fabill.  1548  HALL  Chron.  87  b,  The  writers 
of  Frenche  fables  to  deface  the  glorye  of  the  Englishmen, 
write  [etc.].  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  76  Sans  Fable, 
she  her  selfe  reuil'd  you  there.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M. 
i.  §  i  (1643)  2  The  fables  of  the  Egyptians.  1700  DRYDEN 
tr.  Ovid's  Met.  XML  in  Fables  457  This  is  not  a  Fable  forg'd 
by  me,  Like  one  of  his,  an  Ulyssean  lie.  1786  T.  JEFFERSON 
Writ.  (1859)  II.  52  What  is  said.. on  this  subject  in  the 
Courier  d'Europe  is  entirely  fable.  1848  M ACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  8  The  extraordinary  success  of  the  fables  of  Gates. 

e.  A  creation  of  fable ;  something  falsely  affirmed 
to  exist ;  a  '  myth '. 

c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  v.  125  Come  I  think  hell's  a  fable. 
1611  TOURNEUR  Ath.  Trag.  iv.  iii,  Their  walking  Spirits  are 
mere  imaginary  fables.  1691  HARTCLIFFE  Virtues  p.  xxiii, 
If  a  Man  cannot  believe,  .that  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
is  a  Fable ;  then  [etc.].  1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr.  Atonem.  v. 
(1852)  126  Some  substitute  there  plainly  must  be.  .or  moral 
administration  is  a  fable. 

2.  A  short  story  devised  to  convey  some  useful 
lesson ;  esp.  one  in  which  animals  or  inanimate 
things  are  the  speakers  or  actors;   an  apologue. 
Now  the  most  prominent  sense. 

1340  Ayenb.  155  Herof  get  ysopes  be  fable  of  be  little 
hounde  and  of  |pe  asse.  1483  CAXTON  Esope  3  She  gaf  to 
hym  the  yefte  of  speche  for  to  speke  dyuerse  fables  and  In- 
uencions.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  227  A  fable  of  the 
grasshopper  and  the  Ant.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  iv. 
§  ii  The  husbandman  whereof  J^sop  makes  the  fable.  1711 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  183  F  i  Jotham  s  fable  of  the  Trees  is 
the  oldest  that  is  extant.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's 
Stud.  Nat.  11799)  III-  496  His  Fable  of  the  Belly  and  the 
Members.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.  Hist.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  6  A 
poet  makes  twenty  fables  with  one  moral.  1865  WRIGHT 
Hist.  Caricature  v.  (1875)  75  We  find  no  traces  of  fables 
among  the  original  literature  of  the  German  race. 

3.  [After  Latin  fal>u/a.]   The  plot  or  story  of  a 
play  or  poem,     f  Also  (rarely),  a  dramatic  com- 
position, play. 

1678  RYMER  Trag.  of  Last  Age  Ded.  4,  1  have  chiefly 
consider'd  the  Fable  or  Plot,  which  all  conclude  to  be  the 
Soul  of  a  Tragedy.  Ibid.  87  This  Fable  [of  Othello]  is 
drawn  from  a  Novel.. by  Giraldi  Cinthio.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  39  F  3  The  modern  Tragedy  excels  that  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  the  Intricacy  and  Disposition  of  the  Fable. 


is  plainly  implex.  1847  EMERSON  R epr.  Men,  Shaks.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I.  355  Shakespeare  knew  that  tradition  supplies  a 
better  fable  than  any  invention  can. 

•(•  4.  Talk,  in  phrase  to  hold  (a  person)  in  fable ; 
discourse,  narration.  06s.  rare. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1439, 1  wole  nat  longe  holde  you  in  fable 
Of  alle  this  gardyn  delectable.  1530  BUCKMASTER  Let.  in 
Corpus  Christi  Documents  11838*  24  Here  shalbe  an  ende 
for  this  tyme  of  this  fable.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.Manin 
Hum.  ii.  i,  Whilst  they,  Sir,  to  relieve  him  in  the  fable, 
Make  their  loose  comments,  upon  every  word,  Gesture,  or 
look,  I  use. 

b.  The  subject  of  common  talk;   a  person  or 


FABLE. 

thing  who  has  become  proverbial ;    a  '  byword '. 
arch.     [After  L.  fabula  :  see  Hor.  Ep.  I.  xiii.  9.] 
1535  COVERDALE  i  A7«fJ  ix.  ^  Israel  shall  be  come  a  by- 


flie,  The  people's  fable,  and  the  spoyle  of  all.  1605  B.  JON- 
SON  Volpone  i.  v,  Knew  you  not  that  Sir?  "Tis  the  common 
fable.  1670  COTTON  Espernon  n.  vn.  316  He.. became., 
the  Fable  of  the  Court.  1766  C.  ANSTEY  Bath  Guide  xv.  14 
I'm  a  Fable  !..and  serve  to  dispense  An  Example  to  all 


nights,  and  was  the  fable  of  the  place. 

f  5.  ?  A  trifle,  toy.   Obs.  rare-1. 

1552  HULOET,  Seller  of  fables,  haberdash  wares,  or  trifles. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attributive,  as  f  able-boot, 
-forge,  \-lesynge,  -tale;  b.  objective,  as  fable- 
forger,  -maker,  -monger,  -teller,  -weaver ;  fable- 
framing,  -mongering  adjs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  421  Varro  telleb  noujt  a 
fable  lesynge.  1552  HULOET,  Fabler,  or  fable  teller,  or  full 
of  fables,/a*a/ar»s.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  iv.  114 
And  therefore  smile  I  at  those  Fable-Forges.  1610  HEALEY 
St.Aug.CitieofGoddv)  How  mischievous  the  presump- 
tion of  those  fable-forgers  was.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal 
173  Rhodope.. (fellow  bondwoman  to  jEsope  the  fable- 
maker).  1652  C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Herodian  vn.  55  Niger. . 
who  tells  us  a  fabile  tale,  a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  Pref., 
The  famous  Italian  fable-weaver,  Ariosto.  1677  GALE  Crt. 
Gentiles  II.  in.  72  The  Pythagorising  Jewish  humor  of 
Fable-framing  Philosophic.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst. 
I.  iv.  Contents  190  The  licentious  figments  of  Poets  and 
Fable-mongers,  a  1700  DRYDEN  Epist.  vii.  32  All  these 
fable-makers.  1734  WATERLAND  Scripture  Vindicated  Pref. 
xxii,  The  attentive  Readers  may  perceive  how  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  and  proper  Allegorists  from  the  Fable- 
mongers  or  Mythics.  1788  V.  KNOX  Winter  Even.  I.  n. 
xv.  208  Fable  books  used  for  the  initiation  of  children  in 
reading.  1833  H.  A.  in  Philol.  Mils.  II.  442  Men  who 
were  not  fable-makers  or  compilers  of  marvellous  stories. 
1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  xxxiv.  168  His  credulous,  fable- 
mongering  ears. 

Fable  (fJi-bT),  v.      Also    7  fabule.   [a.  OF. 

fabler :— L.  fdbulari  to  talk,  discourse,  f.  fabula  : 
see  FABLE.  The  Eng.  senses  are  directly  derived 
from  those  of  the  sb.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  speak,  talk,  converse.  Obs.  rare-1. 
[A  Latinism.] 

1382  WYCLIF/. ukexxiv.  15  While  they  talkiden(orfableden) 
[Vu\g.fabularentur],  .Ihesu  him  self  neijynge  went  with 
hem.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  2  To  fable,  talke,  confabulari. 

f  2.  a.  To  tell  fictitious  tales,  speak  fiction, 
romance,  b.  To  talk  idly.  Obs. 

a.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Semi.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  133  Whanne  men 
speken  fables  bei  fablen  in  ber  speche.     1401  Pol.  Poems 
(1859)  II-  41  Daw,  thou  fablest  of  foxes.      1571  GOLDING 
Calvin  on  Ps.  xviii.  16  David,  -doth  not  fable  like  a  Poet. 
1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  v.  v.  25  Let  jEsop  fable  in  a  Winters 
Night,      a  1721  PRIOR  isi  Hymn  Callimachus  69  Saturn's 
sons.  .Old  poets  mention,  fabling.    1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick 
vi.  115,  I  do  not  dream  nor  fable. 

b.  1579  J.  JONES  Preserv.  Bodie  $  Soule  I.  xviii.  31   Let 
Paracelsus,  .neuer  so  foolishly  fable  to  the  contrarie.     1653 
FISHER  Baby  Baptism  j  Fabling  about  moods  and  figures. 
1870  Daily  News  15  Oct.,  Superstition  is  at  last  resolvable 
into  the  claim  of  ignorance,  .to  fable  of  the  ineffable. 

3.  To  speak  falsely,  talk  falsehoods,  lie.     Const. 
with.   Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1530  Calisto  $  Melib.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  68,  I  wonder 
where  she  gets  The  things  that  she  hath  with  folks  for  to 
fable.  1535  BOORDE  Let.  in  Introd.  Knowl.  Introd.  (1870) 
57  In  wytness  bat  I  do  not  fable  with  yow.  1612  Tivo 
Noble  Kinsmen  m.  v,  To  say  verity,  and  not  to  fable  We 
are  a  merry  rout,  or  else  a  rabble.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  158  [Those  who  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca] 
are  euer  after  accounted  Syets  or  Holy  men,  and  cannot 
fable  from  that  time  forward.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  x. 
xiii,  Thou  hast  fabled  with  me  !  1814  MRS.  J.  WEST  A  licia. 
de  Lacy  III.  268  Mother,  I  do  not  fable. 

4.  trans.  To  say  or  talk  about  fictitiously  ;  to  re- 
late as  in  a  fable,  ficlion,  or  myth  ;  to  fabricate, 
invent  (an  incident,  a  personage,  story,  etc.).  With 
simple   and  complementary  object,  to  with  inf., 
with  sentence  as  obj. ;  also  absol.     f  To  fable  up : 
to  work  up  by  fiction  into. 

'553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  42  What  foles  do 
fable,  take  thou  no  hede  at  all.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  96 
It  is  fabled  with  the  Poets,  that  Ixion,  Junoes  Secretary, 
prouoked  hir  to  Venery.  1583  STANYHURST/(*r«m  n.(Arb.) 
46  Hee  fabled  sundrye  reportes.  1598  STOW  Snrv.  vii.  (1603) 
34  Aldersgate.  .called  not  of.  .Eldarne  trees,  .as  some  haue 
fabuled.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  I.  xi.  21/2  The  Hur- 
lers.  .fabuled  to  bee  men  metamorphosed  into  stones.  1638 
FORD  Fanciesm.  iii.That  is  a  truth  much  fabled,  never  found. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  292  Turn  this  Heav'n  itself  into  the 
Hell  Thou  fablest.  1726  DE  FOE  Hist.  Devil  i.  x.  (1840'  139 
Men  soon  fabled  up  their  histories . .  into  miracle  and  wonder. 
1741  WATTS  Improv.  Mind  (1801^  4  The  most  learned  of 
mortals  will  never.,  act  over  again  what  is  fabled  of  Alex- 
ander. 1750  WARBURTON  Julian  v,  Of  these  [cannon] 
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Kelig.  Musings  vin,  Armed  Deities  Such  as  the  blind 
Ionian  fabled  erst.  1814  WORDSW.  Wh.  Doe  iv.  no  More 
clear  Than  ghosts  are  fabled  to  appear.  1847  TENNYSON 
Princ.  in.  120,  I  fabled  nothing  fair  But,  your  example 
pilot,  told  her  all.  1869  PHILLIPS  t'esuv.  viii.  207  The  in- 
habitants fabled  that  the  birds  which  attempted  to  fly  over 
it  fell  down  into  the  water.  1877  L.  MORRIS  Epic  Hades 
in.  242  And  so  men  fabled  me,  a  huntress. 


Fabled  (ff'-b'ld\  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED!.]  In 
senses  of  the  verb.  . 

1.  Described  or  mentioned  in  fable,  celebrated  in 
fable ;  mythical,  legendary. 

a 1740  T  TICKELL  To  a  lady,  with  descr.  Phccnix,  Each 
fabled  charm  in  matchless  Caiha  meets.  1780  COWPER  Progr. 
Err.  231  Like  fabled  Tantalus.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mob™ 
89  A  garden  shall  arise,  in  loveliness  Surpassing  fabled 
Eden.  a.  1853  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  in.  v.  Introd.  (1872) 
61  Like  the  fabled  monsters  of  old. 

2.  Having  no  real  existence,  fictitious,  invented. 
1606  WARNER  Alt.  Etig.  xiv.  Ixxxiv.  (1612)  350  This  for  no 

fabled  Caution  was  obserued,  but  too  trew.  1715  P°PE 
Odyss  xvi.  100  Do.. priests  in  fabled  oracles  advise  ?  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  188  Men  by  fabled  woes  were 

Fabledom  (f<?'-b'ldam).  rare.  [f.  FABLE  sb.  + 
-DOM.]  The  '  realm '  or  '  world '  of  fable. 

1853  (title),  Freaks  and  Follies  of  Fabledom,  a  little 
'  Comic  '  Lempriere.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  II.  334 
The  literature  of  fabledom. 

Fabler  tff'-blai).  Also  4,  7  fabuler.  [f.  prec. 
H-  -ER  1  :  perh.  after  OF.  fableor  :-L.  fabulalor- 
em  :  see  TABULATOR.]  One  who  fables,  t  a.  A 
writer  of  fables  or  apologues  (obs.  rare-* :  a 
literalism  of  translation),  b.  One  who  invents 
fictitious  stories;  chiefly  in  contemptuous  use,  a 
fiction-monger,  fabulous  historian.  f  C.  One 
who  speaks  falsely,  a  liar  (obs.). 

a.  1381  WYCLIF  Bantch  iii.  23  The  fablers,  or  janglers. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  ibid.  iii.  23  Marchants  of  Merrhe,  and  of 
Theman,  and  fablers.. searchers  of  prudence  and  under- 
standing. 

b.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  iv.  ii.  8  21.  485  Our  great 
traveller  Mandivile.  .we  account  the  greatest  fabler  of  the 
world.     1644  BP.  HALL  Rein.  Wks.  (1660)  130  The  bold 
legends  of  lying  fablers.    1718  W.  SMITH  A  tin.  Univ.  College 
153  Little  Credit  is  to  be  given  to  these  Fablers.    i8ai  T. 
CAMPBELL  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  II.  228  The  romantic 
fablers  have  generally  aggravated  the  horrors  of  Circe.   1869 
J.  D.  BALDWIN  Preh.  Nations  ii.  (1877)  24  That  readyfabler, 
the  Carian  physician  Ctesias.     1878  T.  SINCLAIR  Mount 
28  Rather  was  he  [Swedenborg]  a  mechanical  fabler  of 
facts. 

C.  1361  LANGU  P.  PI.  A.  n.  157  Alle  J>is  obure  Fabulers 
and  Faytours,  bat  on  Fote  rennen.  1548  HALL  Chron.  88  b, 
The  inhabitantes  of  Vernoyle  gevyng  to  light  credit  to  the 
Frenche  fablers,  received  the  duke.  1579  E.  K.  Gloss. 
Spenser's  Sheph.  Cal.  Apr.  120  Certain  fine  fablers,  and 
loude  lyers.  1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  11.  i.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  X.  46  Y  are  villains,  fablers  ! . .  you  lie.  1614  F. 
WHITE  Repl.  Fisher  86  Some  . .  censure  the  reporters  of 
Miracles,  as.  .Fabulers  and  Lyars. 

II  Fabliau  (fabh».  PI.  fabliau*.  [F.  fabliau, 
assumed  sing,  to  OF.  fabliaux,  pi.  of  fable! ,  dim. 
of fable :  see  FABLE.]  A  metrical  tale,  belonging 
to  the  early  period  of  French  poetry. 

1804  SCOTT  Introd.  Sir  Tristr.  48  The  interesting./z£//aK.r 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  troitveurs.  1823  ROSCOE  tr.  Sis- 
mondCs  Lit.  Enr.  (1846)  I.  viii.  221  Some  of  the  Fabliaux 
very  nearly  approach  the  romances  of  chivalry.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  v.  (1876)  215  The  broad  humour  of  the 
fabliau. 

Fabling  (f-blirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FABLE  v.  + 
-INO  '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FABLE  ;  the  telling 
of  fictitious  stories,  fabulous  narration,  romancing, 
f  lying  ;  an  instance  of  the  same. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxviii  [cxix.].  85  Wicked  fablinges 
talde  to  me.  1530  Calisto  fy  Melib.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  78 
With  thy  fabling  and  thy  reasoning,  i-wis  I  am  beguiled. 

1610  HOLLAND   Camden's  Brit.  I.   24  In   the  same  veine 
. .  of  fabling    they  called   this   Hand   Albion.     1671  MIL- 
TON P.  R.  iv.  295  The  next  to  fabling  fell  and  smooth  con- 
ceits.   1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1775)  1.  22,  I  have 
considered  the   Saracens  . .  the   first   authors  of  romantic 
fabling   among_  the   Europeans.      i8si    LAMB  Elia,    Old 
Bencfters,  Extinct  be   the  fairies  and  fairy  trumpery  of 
legendary  fabling. 

b.  attrib. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  45  They  wolde  thinke  you 
made  it  but  a  triflyng  and  fabling  matter.  1565  GOLDING 
Ovid's  Met.  Ep.  11593)  '"  The  Poet.. in  fabling- wise  dooth 
make  It  happen  in  Deucalions  time. 

Fabling  (f^'-blirj),///.a.  [f.  FABLEz>.+-iNQ2.] 
That  fables,  in  senses  of  the  vb. ;  that  invents  or 
relates  fables ;  addicted  to  fable,  romancing ;  in 
bad  sense,  mendacious. 

1348  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  51  Crafty  imaginers  of  you 
fablyng  French  menne.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent 
(1826)  9  The  fonde  dreames  of  doting  monkes  and  fabling 
friars.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  i.  x.  (1614)  52  As  for 
Noah,  the  fabling  heathen,  .deified  him.  1704  POPE  Wind, 
sor  For.  227  The  fabling  Poets'  lays.  i8u  B.  CORNWALL 
Ludffvico  Sforza  i.  4  She  stood  Like  one  of  those  bright 
shapes  of  fabling  Greece.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  21  Dec.  643 
Fabling  hatred  was  busy  with  the  name  of  the  fallen 
usurper. 

b.  occas.  said  of  utterances,  etc. 

1620  T.  PEYTON  Paradise  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jus.  7(1848)  178 
The  fabling  prayses  of  Elmum  fields.  1755  Gentl.  Mag. 
XXV.  420  Confus'd  mythology,  and  fabling  song.  18x4 
SOUTHEY  Roderick  xx.  208  False  records,  fabling  creeds, 
and  juggling  priests. 

t  Fa'bor,  fa'bour.  Obs.  [a.  Of.fauxbourg : 
see  FAUBOURG.]  A  suburb. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vin.  527  On  to  the  5«tis  and  faboris 
off  the  toun  Braithly  thai  brynt.  1489  K.  HEN.  VII.  in 
Paston  Lett.  (1874)  III.  357  Thei  drewe  down  the  fabours 
of  Gyngham,  and  made  theyme  mete  to  defende  a  siege. 

t  Fabrefa'ction.  Obs.  rare,  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*fabrefactioii-em,  n.ofaciionl.fabrefaclre,  i.fabre 


FABRIC. 

skilfully  +facfre  to  make.]  The  action  or  pro- 
cess of  fashioning  or  making  (a  work  of  art). 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  29  O  toylsome  labour,  in  presti- 
gious fabrefaction  !  1678  CI'DWOKTH  Intell.  Syst.  429  The 
Platonists,  whose  Inferiour  Generated  Gods. .  were  supposed 
to  have  had  a  stroke  in  the  Fabrefaction  of  Mankind. 

Fabric  ( fc-brik,  fr'-brik),  sb.  Forms :  5-6 
fabrike,  -yke,  6-7  fabrique,  (7  fabriq),  7-8 
fabrick(e,  7-  fabric.  [a.  Fr.  fabrique  (  =  Pr. 
fabriga,  It.  fabbrica,  Sp.faMca),  ad.  "L.fabrica,  f. 
faber  worker  in  metal,  stone,  wood,  etc.  See 
FORGE  sb.'] 

I.  A  product  of  skilled  workmanship. 

1.  An  edifice,  a  building. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg-  275/1  He  had  neuer  sludye  in 
newe  fabrykes  ne  buyldynges.  1538  LELAND  Jtin.  II.  68 
Gibbes  the  last  Prior  . .  spent  a  great  summe  of  Mony  on 
that  Fabrike.  1666  EVELYN  Diary  7  Sept.,  The  august 
fabriq  of  Christ  Church.  1708  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt. 
Brit.  n.  i.  ii.  (1743^  326  Fabricks.. said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Picts.  1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour.  IV.  84  A  vaulted 
fabric  without  wood  or  iron-work,  three  stories  high.  1813 
SCOTT  Trierm.  in.  xvi,  Never  mortal  builder's  hand  This 
enduring  fabric  plann'd.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  in.  vi, 
The  ruinous  fabric  was  very  rich  in  the  interior. 

fig.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  429  You  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  Sea  for  to  obey  The  Moone,  As . .  shake  The  Fab- 
rick of  his  Folly.  1664  H.  MOKE  Myst.  Iniq.  91  Men., 
inspired.,  to  erect  the  Fabrick  of  the  Church.  1788  REID 
A  ristotle's  Log.  ii.  §  2. 30  Force  of  genius  sufficient  to  shake 
the  Aristotelian  fabric.  1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  Ixviii. 
126  The  whole  fabric  of  his  ambition  was  tottering. 

t  2.  A  contrivance  ;  an  engine  or  appliance.  Obs. 

1596  DRAYTON  Leg.  iv.  721  When  here  that  fabrique 
utterly  did  faile.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxv.  xi.  553  When. . 
[the  city  of  Tarentum]  began  to  be  assailed  with  fabricks. 


Fabricks  of  lust. 

3.  '  Any  body  formed  by  the  conjunction  of  dis- 
similar parts '  (J.) ;  a  frame,  structure. 

1633  G.HERBERT  Temple,  Search  vii,  Lord,  dost  thou  some 
new  fabrick  mold  Which  favour  winnes.  .leaving  th'  old 
Unto  their  Sinnes?  1674  OWEN  Holy  Spirit  (1093)  25  This 
Goodly  Fabrick  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  1718  PRIOR  Solomon 
in.  268  All  the  parts  of  this  great  fabrick  change,  Quit  their 
old  station,  and  primeval  frame.  1728  THOMSON  Spring  648 
Dry  sprigs  of  trees,  in  artful  fabric  laid.  1853  KANE  Griu- 
nell  Exp.  (1856)  476  In  this  egg-shell  fabric  the  Esquimaux 
navigator ..  encounters  risks  which,  etc  1863  P.  BARRY 
Dockyard  Econ.  241  The  armour-plates  and  other  necessary 
portions  of  the  ponderous  fabric. 

b.  esp.  with  reference  to  the  animal  body. 

1605  LD.  PRESTON  Boeth.  H.  84  The  whole  Fabrick  of  Man, 
Body  and  Sou),  is  dissolv'd.  1758  S.  HAYWARD  Serm.  i.  i 
To  . .  examine  this  outward  fabrick  the  body  1  a  1848  R. 
W.  HAMILTON  Rew.  fy  Pnnishin.  i.  (1853)  49  The  wonderful 
fabric  of  the  human  body.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  228  The 
solid  animal  fabric  returns  to  swell  the  sum  of  the  fluids  and 
gases. 

C-  fig- 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Eng.  Gramm.  \.  ii,  The  less  [letters] 
make  the  Fabrick  of  Speech.  16*9  PENN  No  Cross  xii.  §  10 
Death  ends  the  Proud  Man's  Fabrick.  1785  REID  Int. 
Powers  Ded.,  To  pick  holes  in  the  fabric  of  knowledge 
wherever  it  is  weak  and  faulty.  1817  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Re- 
visit, (ed.  4)  380  A  substantial  fabric  of  public  strength, 
freedom,  and  opulence.  1856  SIR  B.  BRODIE  Psychol.  Ing. 
I.  iii.  77  Questions  arising  out  of  it  appertaining ..  to  the 
whole  fabric  of  society. 

4.  A  manufactured  material ;  now  only  a  '  textile 
fabric ',  a  woven  stuff. 

'753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  v.  Ixx.  318  We  are  every  day 
making  new  fabrics.  1791  ROBERTSON  Indian.  88  Working 
up  its  [silkworm's]  productions  into.. a  variety  of  elegant 
fabrics.  1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  4-  Gl.  10  The  fabrics 
produced .  .were  wanting  in  most  of  the  qualities  essential  to 
good  porcelain.  1837  HT.  MAHTINEAU  Sac.  Amer.  II.  227 
The  woollen  fabric  manufactured  in  these  establishments. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  v.  218  Up  to  Edward's  time  few 
woollen  fabrics  seem  to  have  been  woven  in  England.  1883 
Stuol<s'  Mercantile  Circular  8  Nov.  082/2  The  people  in 
Nagasaki  are  fast  going  back  to  their  ola  practice  of  spinning 
this  class  of  fabric  for  themselves. 

trans/,  and^ff.  1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  ii.  (1833)  18 
The  fine  nervous  fabric  which  constitutes  the  retina.  1859 
KINGSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  II.  no  The  villain  of  the  piece  .. 
being  a  rough  fabric,  is  easily  manufactured  with  rough 
tools. 

II.  5.  The  action  or  process  of  framing  or  con- 
structing ;  erection  (of  a  building) ;  formation  (of 
an  animal  body  or  its  parts).  Now  only  spec.  The 
construction  and  maintenance  (of  a  church) ;  =  Eccl. 
Lat.  fabrica  ecclesiee. 

1611  COTGRAVE,  Fabriqiie  d'vri 'Esglise,  The  fabricke, 
raparation,  or  maintenance  of  a  Church,  1650  BULWER 
Anthrofomet.  v.  72  The.  .providence  of  God  manifested  in 
the  fabrique  of  the  eye-lids.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i.  17 
The ..  prodigious  skilfulness  of  Nature  in  the  fabrick  of  so 
Minute  an  Animal.  1730  A.  GORDON  Maffeis  Amphith.  43 
He  attributed  the  Fabrick  of  the  Colosseum  to  him.  1757 
BURKE  Abridgtn.  Eug.  Hist.  i.  ii,  Britain*  . .  so  expert  in 
the  fabrick  of  those  chariots.  1840  MILMAN  Lat.  Ckr.  III. 
iv.  i.  382  The  other  [third]  to  the  fabric  and  the  poor. 
b.  attrib.  in  fabric-fund,  -lands,  -roll. 

1672  COWEL  Interpr.,  Fabrick- Lamis  are  Lands  given  to 
the  rebuilding,  repair,  or  maintenance  of  Cathedrals,  or 
other  Churches.  1726  Diet.  R itsticitin  s.  v.  1848  WHARTON 
/.aw  Lex.,  Fabric  Lands,  property  given  towards  the  re- 
building or  repairing  of  cathedrals  and  churches.  1859 
RAINE  (title'-,  The  Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster  (Surtees'. 
'875  J.  T.  FOWLER  Ripon  Ch.  Accts.  (Surtees\  Index. 
Fabric  fund  of  Ripon. 


FABRIC. 

6.  Kind  or  method  of  construction  or  formation, 
f  a.  of  things  in  general,   buildings,  instruments, 
etc.     Also  style  (of  architecture  \  Obs. 

1644  EVELYN  Msw.  (1857)  I.  82  The  fabric  of  the  Church 
is  Gothic.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i.  §  16  The 
peculiar  and  admirable  fabrick  of  the  eyes.  1665  Phil. 
Trans.  I.  313  If  any  person,  .do  not  know  the  fabrick  or 
use  of  any  of  the  Instruments.  ^1682  SIR'!'.  BROWNE  Tracts 
(1684)  6  Architectonical  Artists  look  narrowly  upon  . .  the 
fal  u-ick  of  the  Temple.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  iii.  §24 
The  particular  Fabricks  of  the  great  masses  of  matter, 
which  make  up  the  . .  frame  of  corporeal  Beings.  1703 
MAUNDREI.L  Jonrn.  Jents.  (1721)  Add.  4  The  Boats  are  of 
a  miserable  Fabrick.  1748  An  son's  I'oy.  ii.  vi.  190  To  be 
well  informed  of  the  fabrick  and  strength  of  this  fort.  1774 
J,  BKYANT  Mytkol.  II.  228  They  were  exposed  upon  the 
waters  in  a  machine  of  this  fabrick. 

b.  of  manufactured  materials.  Chiefly  of  textile 
articles :  Texture.  f  Also  concr.  a  particular 
'  make*  or  class  (of  goods). 

1758  J.  BLAKE  Plan  Mar.  Syst.  8  Let  a  particular  fabric 
of  paper  be  made.  1764  HARMER  Observ.  xvn.  ii.  77  We.. 
conjecture,  that  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs.. were  of  the 
same  fabric.  1879  CALDERWOOD  Mind  fy  Br.  55  One  who 
is  constantly  at  work  amongst  cloths  of  different  fabric. 
C.  fig. 

1752  HUME  Ess.  $  Treat.  (1777)  I.  181  The  fabric  and 
constitution  of  our  mind  no  more  depends  on  our  choice 
than  that  of  our  body.  1753  SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathom  (1784) 
57/1  Fools  of  each  fabricR,  sharpers  of  all  sorts.  1779-81 
JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  106  He  used  almost  always 
the  same  fabric  of  verse.  1871  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue 
§  597  Compounds  vary  extremely  as  regards  laxity  or  com- 
pactness of  fabric. 

7.  concr.   a.  Of  a  textile  article:  The  woven  sub- 
stance ;  tissue,  fibre.     AlsoySJf. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  DOM.  Amusem,  152  In  following  that  ex- 
ample our  bleachers  destroyed  the  fabric  of  their  goods. 
1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr.  Atonem.  ix.  (1852'  263  There  are 
minds  in  whose  fabric  the  ratiocinative  faculty  preponderates. 
1842  BISCHOFF  Woollen  Mann/.  II.  228  German  wool  is  of 
that  inferior  description  which  enters  into  the  fabric  of  low 
middling  cloths.  1877  E.  R.  CONDKR  Bos.  Faith  i.  3  Faith 
in  the  Unseen  and  reverence  for  the  Divine — are  inwoven 
in  the  very  fabric  of  our  nature. 

b.  Occas.  used  for :  Structural  material. 

1849  MURCHISON  Si luria.  iii.  42  Lime  wherewith  to  supply 
the  fabric  of  the  thicker  shell  of  other  mollusca.  1850  DAU- 
BENY  Atom.  Th.  viii.  (ed.  2)  245  The  chief  constituent  of  the 
vegetable  fabric.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  $  Prices  I.  xx.  503 
The  fabric  of  the  mill  appears  to  have  been  invariably 
timber. 

III.  8.  A  building  erected  for  purposes  of 
manufacture ;  a  place  where  work  is  carried  on ; 
a  factory,  manufactory,  rare. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Fabric,  a  shop  or  work -house 
wherein  any  thing  is  framed.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I. 
ii.  xiv.  61  His  fabric  appeared  as  a  little  town,  having  about 
four  hundred  looms.  1777  W.  DALYRYMPLE  Trav.  Sp.  $• 
Port .  xxxi,  The  Marquis . .  has  established  a  fabrick  of  woollen 
cloth.  1807  SOUTHEY  Espriella's  Lett.  (1808)  I.  33  There 
is  a  great  fabric  of  carpets  at  Axminster.  1844  Eraser's  Mag. 
XXX.  431/1  The  first  fabric  of  liqueurs  which  had  any 
extensive  renown  was  that  of  Montpellier. 

t  Pa'bric,  v.  Obs.  In  7-8  fabriok(e.  [f.  prec. 
sb.]  trans.  To  construct,  fashion,  frame,  make  (a 
material  or  immaterial  object).  Also,  To  fabric  up 
^  FABRICATE  i  and  i  c. 

1623  FAVINE  Tkeat.  Hon.  x.  ii,  That  [Target]  of  Achilles, 
fabrickt  by  the  Armourer  Vulcane.  1625  BP.  MOUNTAGU 
App.  Caesar^  n.  xv.  215  Such  as  the  Papists  fabricke  up  unto 
themselves  in  their  works  of  Supererogation.  1644  MILTON 
Areop,  (Arb.)  74  Matters  fram'd  and  fabric't  already  to 
our  hands.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  \.  349  The  polish'd  Glass, 
whose  small  Convex  . .  shews  . .  how  [Cheese-Inhabitants] 
Fabrick  their  Mansions  in  the  harden'd  milk.  1738  Com- 
mon Sense  (ijy)^  II.  5  You  fabrick  Generals  as  Statuaries 
do  Figures  of  Wood  and  Clay. 

Hence  f  Fa-fericker,  Fa-bricking1  vbl.  sb. 

1698  R.  FERGUSSON  View  Eccles.  107  The  Original  Authors 
and  Fabrickers  of  the  Word  [trimmer}  designed  to  Describe 
those.. who  were  neither  Loyal  Subjects,  .nor  Vigorous 
Patrons.  Ibid.  116  A  key  of  his  own  Fabricking. 

Fabricant  (fse-brikant).  Now  rare.  [a.  F. 
fabricant,  ad.  'L.fabricant-em,  pr.  pple.  otfabricdre 
to  FABRICATE.]  One  who  fabricates,  constructs,  or 
fashions  (anything) ;  a  maker  or  manufacturer. 

1757  Herald (1758.)  I.  No.  10.  161  The  fabricant  is  taxed 
in  the  materials  he  uses.  1777  W.  DALRYMPLF,  Trav.  Sp.  fy 
Port,  cxlv,  The  minister,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  first 
fabricant.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  11.40  Every  fabricant 
or  manufacturer  at  Lyons,  in  the  flowered  way.  1834  LYTTON 
Pompeii  162  Woe  to  us  fabricants  of  bronze.  1884  G. 
BADEN-POWELL  in  Fortn.  Rev.  i  Nov.  641  Fabricants  and 
refiners  manage  to  create  a  large  margin  of  '  sugar'. 

t  Fabricate,  /«-  pple.  Sc.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  fa- 
bricat-us  pa.  pple.  of  fabricdre,']  (See  quot.) 

"755  JOHNSON  s.  v.,  When  they  [Scottish  lawyers]  suspect  a 
paper  to  be  forged,  they  say  it  is  fabricate. 

Fabricate  (fae'brik^t),  v.  [f.  L.  fabricat-  ppl. 
stem  of  fab  f  zed-re,  i.fabrica  FABRIC  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  anything  that  requires  skill ; 
to  construct,  manufacture.  Now  rare. 

1598  YONG  Diana  171  Wals  fabricated  by  artificiall  hand. 
1667  FLAVEL  Saint  Indeed^(i-j^)  59  A  guilty  conscience  . . 
is  the  devil's  anvil  on  which  he  fabricates  all  those  swords 
and  spears.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  235  God  Fabri- 
cated the  Eartn.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772.  10 
Hinges.. and  other  branches  of  hardware  are  fabricated 
here.  1821  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawings.  134  Colourless  Glass. . 
has  never  yet  been  fabricated.  1857  WHEWELL  Hist. 
Induct.  Sc.  1.  198  He  is  reported  to  have  fabricated  clocks. 


3 

1872  YEATS  Growth  Comm.  247  And  silk  was  first  fabricated 
in  that  city  [Tours], 

t  b.    7o  fabricate  about  with :   to  surround  as 
with  a  framework  of.   Obs. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  64  This  citie,  the  metropolis 
of  Persia,  is  fabricated  about  with  spacious  gardens. 
c.  with  immaterial  object.     Also  absol. 
1621  BURTON  Annt.  MeL  \\.  ii.  HI.  328  Our  later  Mathe- 
matitians  haue  . .  fabricated  new  systemes  of  the  World,  out 


of  their  own  Dedalian  heads.     1783  C.  J.  Fox  Sp.  E.  India. 
3ill  26  Nov.,  He  was  not  vain  enough  to  think,  that  any 


bill  he  could  fabricate  would  be  perfect.  1864  BOWEN 
Logic  ii.  43  The  secret  workshop  in  which  nature  fabricates 
cognitions  and  thoughts.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  ii.  19 
The  tens  of  thousands  [of  words]  which  might  be  fabricated, 
f  d.  Used  for :  To  produce  factitiously.  Obs. 

1776  TH.  PERCIVAL  Philos.*  Med.  4-  Exp.  Essays  III.  274 
The  miliary  eruption  is  frequently  fabricated  by  . .  heating 
remedies  and  forced  sweats. 

2.  In  bad  sense  :  To  '  make  up  ' ;  to  frame  or 
invent  (a  legend,  lie,  etc.)  ;  to  forge  (a  document). 

1779  J.  MOORE  View  Soc.  Fr.  (1789)  I.  xl.  349  The  whole 
story  was  fabricated.  1790  PALEY  Horse  Paul.  i.  5  An 
impostor  who  was  fabricating  a  letter  in  the  name  of  St. 
Paul.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  ix.  (1819)  346  Every  saint 
[had]  his  legend,  fabricated  in  order  to  enrich  the  churches 
under  his  protection.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  391 
Numerous  lies,  fabricated  by  the  priests,  .were  already  in 
circulation.  1873  Act  36-7  Viet.  c.  71  §33  If  any  person., 
wilfully  fabricate  in  whole  or  in  part,  . .  any  voting  paper. 

Hence  Fabricated  ppl.  a.,  Fabricating  vbl.  sb. 

1630  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  vii.  67  His  Art  in  contriuing  and 
fabricating  of  Ships,  and  Gallyes.  1796  A.  M.  JOHNSON 
Monmouth  n.  65  While  the  secret  schemes  of  diabolical 
revenge  were  fabricating.  1796  MORSE  A tner.  Geoff.  II.  542 
Among  the  fabricated  articles,  are  great  numbers  of  stoves. 
1796  BURKE  Let.  Noble  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  67  New  fabricated 
republicks.  1805  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830!  IV.  43  This 
fabricated  flight  from  Richmond  was  not  among  the  charges. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp,  xxv.(i8s6)  205  There  is  not  a  man 
..who  would  have  given,  .the  countenance  of  his  silence  to 
a  fabricated  claim. 

Fabrication  (fsebrik^i-Jan).  [ad.  L.  fabrica- 
tion-cm, n.  of  action  t.fabricare  to  FABRICATE.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  fabricating  (sense  I 
of  the  vb.) ;  construction,  fashioning,  manufacture ; 
also,  a  particular  branch  of  manufacture.  Now  rare. 

1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  i.  290  Plato,  .falls  into 
conjectures,  attributing . .  the  Fabrication  of  the  Body  to  the 
Diiex  Deovs  Angels.  1710  BERKELEY  Prim.  Hum.Kttffwl. 
i.  §  62  The  Fabrication  of  all  those  Parts  and  Organs  be 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  producing  any  effect.  1790 
BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  44  The  fabrication  of  a  new  government 
is  enough  to  fill  us  with  disgust.  1845  R.  W.  HAMIL- 
TON Pop.  Ednc,  iii.  (ed.  2)  37  Our  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk 
fabrications  have  drawn  out  an  immense  amount  of  artizans. 
1863  LYELL  Atitiq.  Man  10  Materials  which  have  each  in 
their  turn  served  for  the  fabrication  of  implements. 

carter.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  11612)  356  Seuerus 
his  forced  vallie,  with  other  strong,  .fabrications. 

2.  In  bad   sense  :  The  action  of  fabricating  or 
'  making  up' ;  the  invention  (of  a  statement)  ;  the 
forging  (of  a  document).     Also  concr.  An  inven- 
tion ;  a  false  statement ;  a  forgery. 


fabrication  and  false  making  of  the  whole  of  a  written  in- 
strument, .will  amount  to  forgery.  i839THiRLWALLGVc^£  I. 
vii.  257  What  is  said  to  have  happened  might  have  been  in- 
vented, and  the  occasion  and  motives  for  the  fabrication 
may  be  conceived.  1846  WRIGHT  Ess.  Mid.  Ages  II.  xiii. 
8^  The  common  account  of  his  death  is  a  mere  fabrication. 
1880  T.  A.  SPALDING  Eliz.  Demonol.  46  Stories,  .that  had 
too  inconvenient  a  basis  of  evidence  to  be  dismissed  as 
fabrications. 

Fabricative  (forbrik^iv),  a.  [f.  L.  stem  fa- 
bricdt- :  see  FABRICATE  and  -IVE.]  Having  the 
power  or  quality  of  fabricating  ;  tending  to  fabri- 
cation. 


.          . 
live,  that  is  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Vulcan. 

Fabricator  (fse'briktfitw).  [a.  L.  fabricator, 
i.  fabricate  :  see  FABRICATE.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  frames  or  fashions. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  in.  ix,  The  Almighty  fabricator  of 
the  Universe  doth  nothing  in  vain.  1765  ELLIS  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LV.  283  These  worms  appeared  evidently,  instead 
of  being  the  fabricators  of  it,  to  have  pierced  their  way 
into  the  soft  substance.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  vii.  iii. 
262  The  grotesque  genius  of  its  fabricator.  1846  J.  BAX- 
TER Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  led.  4)  II.  413  Domestic  fabricators 
are  too  apt  to  fail  in  this  particular,  thinking  that  when 
they  have  mixed  together  a  portion  of  sugar  and  fruit  their 
labour  is  done.  1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  i.  26  The  Deity 
as  the  fabricator  of  Adam's  language.  1863  LYELL  Antiq. 
Man  ix.  (ed.  3)  166  They  teach  us  that  the  fabricators  of 
the  antique  tools,  .were  all  post-glacial. 

2.  In  bad  sense  :  One  who  frames  a  false  state- 
ment or  forges  a  document ;  a  forger. 

1705  MASON  Ch.  Mus.  iii.  191  The  Translator  or  Fabricator 
of  the  Works  of  Ossian.  1796  BP.  WATSON  Apol.  Bible  231 
Had  they  been  fabricators  of  these  genealogies,  they  would 
have  been  exposed  at  the  time  to  instant  detection.  1863 
Miss  BRADDON  Eleanor's  Viet.  III.  vi.  82  The  fabricator  of 
a  forged  will. 

Fa'bricatoTy,  #•  rare—1,  [ad.  late  \,.fabri- 
cdtori-us,  i.fabricdre :  see  FABRICATE  and  -ORY.] 
Tending  to  fabricate. 


FABULIZE. 

1855  Chamb.  Jnil.  IV.  66  Neither  Youth  melodramatic 
.  .nor  Antiquary  fabricatory. 

Fabricatress.     [i-  FABRICATOR* -ESS.]    'A 
female  who  fabricates.' 
1846  WORCESTER  cites  LEE. 

t  Fa'bricature.  Obs.  Also  7  fabrycature. 
[f.  L.  stem  fabricat- :  see  FABKICATE  and  -UKE.] 
The  action  of  fabricating  ;  construction,  b.  Me- 
thod or  style  of  construction.  c.  Structure ; 
'  make '. 

1600  DYMMOK  Ireland  (1843)  37  The  scite  and  fabrycature 
of  which  [forte]  declare  Sr  John  Norris.  .an  ingener.  1607 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (1653)  643  In  the  fabricature  of  their 
Honey-combes,  they  [Bees]  make  the  fashion  according  to 
the  magnitude  and  figure  of  the  place.  1641  Disc.  Pr. 
Henry  in  Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  523  The  fashion  and 
fabricature  of  the  ships.  1657  TOMLINSON  Return's  Disp. 
399  A  Dragon,  .of  such  artificiall  yet  naturall  fabricature. 

t  Fa'brile,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  fabrilt,  ad.  L. 
fabrll-is,  f.  faber  artificer.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
craftsman  or  his  craft.  Fabrile  glue  :  carpenter's 
glue  (L.  fabrile  gluten"). 

1611  COTGR-,  Fabrile,  of,  or  belonging  to  the  craft  of  a 
Smith,  Mason,  or  Carpenter.  1661  LOVKLL  Hist.  Anim.  & 
Min.  22  The  fabrile  glue  decoct  in  Water  and  applied, 
helpeth  the  teeth.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  {17761  649  Trees, 
fitted . .  for  Timber  and  all  other  Fabrile  employments.  1678 
LITTLETON  Lat.  Diet.,  "Fabrile,  or  of  Smiths  work,ya<5nVw. 

Pabular  (fe'biznaa),  a.  [ad.  L.  falntlar-is,  f. 
fa/tula  (see  FABLE  sb.}.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  fable,  fabulous. 

1684  W.  BAXTER  tr.  Plutarch's  Mar.  (1694)  IV.  87  These 
then  are  most  of  the  Heads  of  this  Tabular  Narration. 
1811  LAMB  Guy  Faux,  The  way  which  we  take  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  this  deliverance  is  well  adaptet!  to 
keep  up  this  fabular  notion.  1850  Fraser's  Mag.  XLI. 
535  Simplicity,  .is  better  adapted  to  fabular  composition. 

t  Fa'bular,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  fabularius, 
{.  fabula  FABLE.]  A  narrator  or  recorder  of  tales 
or  fictions. 

1563  JEWEL  Def.  Apol.  d6ir)  279  That  Great  fond  Fa- 
bular Simeon  Metaphrastes. 

Fabulate  (fse'biak't),  v.  [f.  L.  fabulat-  ppl. 
stem  of  fabulari  to  speak,  f.  fabula  FABLE  sb."\ 

\  1.  a.  trans.  To  relate  as  a  fable  or  myth.  b. 
intr.  To  talk  or  narrate  in  fables.  Obs. 

1616  T.  ADAMS  Scrm.  Jas.  iii.  8  Wks.  (1629)  143  Guarded 
.  .as.  .it  were  with  Gyants  in  an  Inchanted  towre,  as  they 
fabulate.  16*4  HEYWOOD  Gnnaik.  i.  17  This  historic  . .  is 
with  much  nimble,  .witte  fabulated  by  Ovid. 

2.  trans.  To  invent,  concoct,  fabricate. 

1856  BUSHNELL  Serin.  Living  Snbj.,  Fabulating  visit  and 
vision  to  express  his  grief. 

t  Fabnla'tion.  06s.~°  [ad.  ~L,.  fabulation-em, 
n.  of  action  1.  fabulari :  see  prec.]  The  action  of 
fabulating. 

1727-36  BAILEY,  Fabitlatioii,  the  moralizing  of  fables. 
1773  in  ASH. 

Fabulator  (fse'birflsitaj).  [a.  L.  fdbulator, 
agent-n.  f.  fabulari  (see  FABULATE).]  One  who 
tabulates  or  relates  fables ;  a  story-teller. 

1604  Aberdeen  Reg.  24  Oct.  (Spalding  Club)  II.  264  He 
that  happinnis  to  be  fabulatour,  to  bring  his  candill  with 
him.    1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  17.  298  Looking 
upon  this  Orpheus,  not  as  a  meer  Fanciful  Poet  and  Fabu- 
lator.    1701  GREW  Cosm.  Sacra,  iv-  iii.  170  An  historical 
Point,  which  no  Fabulator  would  have  thought  of.     1801 
STRUTT  Sports  ff  Past.  in.  iii.  163  He  desired  the  Tabu- 
lator to  tell  him  longer  stories.     1841  D'ISRAELI  Amen. 
Lit.  (1867)  72  The  great  then  had  fabulators  or  tale-tellers, 
as  royalty  has  now ..  its  readers. 

Fabule,  obs.  var.  FABLE  sb.  and  v. 
Fabulist  (fae-bizHist).     [ad.  F.  fabuliste,  f.  L. 
fabula  :  see  FABLE  sb.  and  -IST.] 

1.  One  who  relates  fables  or  legends  ;  a  composer 
of  apologues. 

1593  MUNDY  Def.  Contraries  12  The  fabulists  feigned 
Acteon  to  be  turned  into  a  Hart.  1681  DUDLEY  Light  to 
Paradise  93  Fortune,  who.  .by  the  fabulist,  is  represented 
with  a  great  Complaint  in  her  mouth  upon  that  occasion. 
1757  FOOTE  Author  Prol.,  The  Grecian  fabulist,  in  moral 
lay,  Has  thus  address'd  the  writers  of  this  day.  1835  jfalm- 
soniana  256  The  fabulists  frequently  make  the  wolves  con- 
verse with  the  lambs.  1874  FARRAR  Christ  45  The  fabu- 
lists of  Christendom ..  surround  Christ's  boyhood  with  a  blaze 
of  miracle. 

t  b.  A  professional  story-teller.  Obs. 

1605  B.  JONSON  Vclpmte  n.  i,  Stale  Tabarine,  the  fabu- 
list.   1698  R.  FERGUSSON  View  Eccles.  84  The  Sallaries  of 
Buffoons,  Fabulists  or  Revelers. 

2.  One  who  invents  falsehoods. 

1635  BP.  HALL  Public  Thanksgiving  Wks.  1837  V.  220 
Those  bold  Fabulists,  .take  a  course  to  cast  themselves  into 
that  pit,  whence  [etc.].  1794  PALEY  Evid.  n.  iii.  (1817)  87 
The  mind  of  a  forger  or  a  fabulist.  1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMIL- 
TON Metaph.  (1877)  I.  iii.  47  The  former  [Heraclides]  is 
confessed  to  have  been  an  egregious  fabulist.  1841  D'ls- 
RAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)151  The  most  ingenuous  of  voyagers 
has  been  condemned  as  an  idle  fabulist. 

t  Fabuli'stiC,  a.  Obs.  rare-^.  [f.  prec.  + 
-1C.]  Given  to  be  a  fabulist ;  devoted  to  the  com- 
position of  fables  or  apologues. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  SirG.  Nmsence  Wks.  n.  2/2 
Esop,  that  old  fabulisticke  Phrygian. 

t  Fa'bulize,  i>.  Obs.  [f.  L.  fabul-a  FABLE  + 
-IZE.]  a.  intr.  To  invent  fables,  b.  trans.  To 
concoct,  invent,  c.  To  relate  as  legend :  with 
sentence  as  obj.  d.  To  dress  up  as  a  fable. 


FABULOSE, 

i6ta   n  i.  i.  S  ig.  71    liull,    1\ 

.rn,, ,  i  •  lli l\  i    .  t  li.  \    l.il.iih   ,  iii    1 1  th.    HI  i    I  ,-i  \        itn 
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1 1>.    i '.  i  M.I  1 1 .  1. 1  i.n  i i  in  n   Alcoran,  that  [etc, 
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1819    (',,    -S.    FAMKK    /'/,/,•,;>,,.'/.'«<    (l8a3)    I.    841    Their 

lii-.l,,ry.     1816  -     i  /./.'/.  I.  3IJ  The 

vciy   \vil,l<. I    -,l\lr    nl    mi,  nl. il    I'.ilmli/nm.       //'/./.     II.     503 

'I  In    I.i!  ml  I.  in  ;  l I.  .  ,,|   I  li,    h,,U      i  pill,  111  r.      //•/,/.  I  I  I .     I  1  ( 
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I  Fabulosie,  ''-    Ot>s.      [ad.  I,.  fiibulSs-us,  (. 

.     I    \n    I,   i/'.  |       I', mil  nl  l.iMr  .,  in\  III-..  1,1 

"i,          I-  \ s  I. 

1677  ('.A I.K  <  'rt.  (, VH///I-*  in.  76  They  [the  Cabalistsl  grew 
so  vain  and  fabuloHc  that  [etc.],  ffiitt.  iyj  TheM  fkbuloM 

Mntlkrs  llli\r  lll.mv  i'l    linn    nun    l.nn.r.tii     .,llir,nii     l-.il'l'-. 

therewith.   1717-30  UAILICV,  /•',»/•«/, ni-,  fdgncil,  full  nl  i.iMi  . 

Fabulosity  '  ia-l>i»V'sItl).  [nd.  F.  fabuhsitf, 
ad.  l../,i/>ii,','M:'f!/.fHi,(./iit>ti/i>stts:  see  prec.] 

I  The  quality  of  being  fabulous;  fabulousness. 
11.  <>l  person) :  Fondncsu  for  narrating  or  inventing 

iS'W  Am1.  AIIIIOI  /V.i,  r.  //',»/•/,/,  CltaMta  (1634)  ita  In 
their  [Chaldeans']  fabulositio  tliry  wnulil  up,,n  ih.il  ill  \ 
had  ..  Observations  for  five  and  twentic  ilu<u  -nul  \,.n. 
1646  SIK  T.  HHOWNK  J'scnit.  /i/.  I.  vi.  83  The  fabiilosllic  of 

111,,'.,'     lilllC   .. 

b.  Of  a  composition,  narrative,  etc. :  Fabulous 
or  n.ylhlcal  character;  Iiciitlousncss. 

i6"3  HOLLAND  rtntank't  Mor.  489  Some.. more  civilly 
avi  iiling  the  fabulosity  of  this  tale  say  [etc.],  1678  Ci'ii- 
WOIITII  InMI.  Sftt,  136  Plato  . .  doth  but  . .  silly  jear  it, 
plainly  insinuating  the  fabulosity  thereof.  1741  WARIU'KTON 
/'i".  f.tfat.  II.  vi.  il.  490  He  supposed  the  fabulosity  of 


that  (Hook  of  Job)  concluded  ualnit  the  real  existence  of 
the  Patriarch.  1777  JOHNSON  in  Ma,/.  lYArbliys  Karl? 
Diary  17  Mar.,  '1  here  la  not  .  .much  of  the  spirit  of  fabu- 
losit  v  in  IhU  Fable. 

t  2.  quasUwxT.  Something  fabulous  ;  a  fabu- 
loui  itatcinent,  fnble.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  I'linjf  II.  605  That  .  .posterity  ensuing  m.iv 
yet  be  .u  iin.iiuii  il  with  their  fabulosities.  1681  11.  HOU 
K.vf,  />,!«.  IVef.  48  The  ridiculous  fabulosity  of  l''.noch  and 
Klias  their  coining  again  in  the  Klrsli.  1807  («.  CMAI.MKKN 
(Wi-./<»«/ji  I.  Prof,  8  These  form  historical  matters  of 
singular  interest  if  they  be  investigated  from  facts  in  con- 
tempt of  fabulosity. 

Fabuloua  (fa."birfb»),  <i.  [ail.  1..  fabulo- 
us, f./iltula:  »ce  FABLK  sl>.  and  -ous.  Cf.  F./»- 


1.  Of  ft  person  (or  anything  pcrionificd)  :  Fond 
of  relating  fables  or  legends,  given  to  fabling. 

Now  only  with  »bs.  like  XitturitiM,  tknmitkr;  cf.  sense  3. 

1546  HALK  AW.  I'ularin  ll.(lJSl)  10  Whorof.  .the  hbulflUM 
poetes  nporletli  [Venus]  to  lie  engendered.  1591  SIIAKS. 
i  IttH.I'r,  ll.  iii.  18,  1  see  Report  is  fabulous  and  false.  1637 
K.  HVMHiUYtr.  51,  .rfw#nwl.i6  Aristotle.,  holdeth  C.od 
to  bee.,  no  otherwise  then  the  fabulous  Poets  have  feigned. 
r  i«jo  COWI.KY  /VrtM  CVwl&M*  it  Wanton  ai  t'.irls,  as  old 
Wives,  FabuIoUl  I  1805  N.  NU-IIOI.I  s  in  !','>•>:  tiv'M  Cnir 
('84.1)  4.1  An  author  .  .  never  fabulous  except  when  he  gave 
the  relations  of  others.  1864  HI'IMON  Sttt  .-(<*••.  I.  i.  t 
Doece  and  our  other  fabulous  chroniclers. 

t  b.   Fond  of  listening  to  fables  or  stories.    Oh. 

1589  PUTTBNNAM  A'«t'.  1'ivsit  i.  vll.  (Arb.)  30  The  Clergy 
of  that  fabulous  mie.  life  CALK  (V/.  HtHlilti  t.  i.  ii.  u 

II   «.i.  I'l.il,,'.  I  n  MLI,  „    In  I,,,  I,.  I,,  .  ,  I,,,,,  ,  ,.i  opinions,  nil.:,  I 

the  fiuure  of  some  Kablo  .  .  lest  he  should  .  .  displease  the 

'.-  . 


2.  Spoken  of  or  celebrated  in  fnble  or  myth ; 
fabled,  mythical.  [So  I ..  faMtsus.] 

itoi  HOLI.ANK  Ptttyl,  01  Alias,  the  most  fabulous  moun- 
tame  of  all  Africkc.  1887  SVVINIU'RNK  J.Kriit  Dcd.  viii, 

Milt, 'I,'.,     lip-,  ),,,M-  i, ,.,,!,•  .iin..i,..l  ll,,-  l.i!nil,.i|..  an. 

8.  Of  a  narrative :  Ol  the  nature  of  a  fable  or 
myth,  full  of  fables,  unhistorical,  legendary. 
J-'atmltiMS  atfr,  ftritil,  etc. :  one  of  which  the  ac- 
counts are  chiefly  or  entirely  mythical. 

"5SS1'-'>'tN  Dtf.ntti  ai;  Such  tliyngM  uhaue  byn  wrytien 
.  .of  the  places  where  they  growe  are  all  fabulous  and  false. 
1656  M,  HKN  ISKAKI.  l'in,l.  JW.«v.v.«  in  1'mtnix  (1708) 
II.  401, 1  have  seen  a  fabulous  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings 
of  a  great  Council  of  the  Jews.  171.  Piiu.tra  Distrrst 
MMMK  Pref.,  A  Matter  of  Fact,  .far  removed  into  the  dark 
and  fabulous  Ages,  1776  AHAM  SMITH  II'.  M  i.  xi.  1. 114 
I  he  story,  .is  in  a  gnat  measure  fabulous.  i8u  II.  RKKII 
Ittt.  fur.  Hist.  Hi.  »8  The  fabulovi-s  chronicles  of  those 
ages.  i8»  YKAT»  TWA*  Hist.  Csmiti.  60  The  Chinese 
powess  their  fabulous  and  semi-historical  periods. 

4.  Of  allcgcil  existences  or  facts :  belonging  to 
fable,  mythical,  legendary. 

1577-87  HOUNSIIKU  Ctrrn.  I.  m/i  Which  because  h 
the  ludgement  of  the  most  il  may  seeme  meere  fabulous, 
we  will  omit  and  passe  ouer.  1044  MILTON  Art,*.  4 
I  hose  fabulous  Dragon's  teeth.  i7j7Cllls»TllRK,  l/>i.(i777) 
I;  TO  The  fabulous  T.inh  of  Minerva.  .833  LVKU.  frSt. 
(«W.  III.  330  Hie  former  existence  of  the  Atlantis  of 
1  lato..may  U  true  in  geology,  although  fabulous  as  an 
historical  event.  1*7.  JowitTr  Hil,<  ml.  •illl.to  Winged 
dngrons  and  other  fabulous  monsters. 

t  O.  Of  a  doctrine,  error,  or  notion  :  Based  on 
or  originating  in  fable  or  fiction.  Ota. 

1601  WARNKR  Alt.  Kn*.  KpU,  ii«u)  „,  Our  Historie 
auoidelh  not  the  suspition  of  some  fabuloun  errours. 
llonaxi  /.rrwM.  iv.  xliv,  334  Their  "  '    ' 


5.  a.  Krsc-liililiii;:  :t  l^ililr,  ah.nnl,  lidicillollS. 
in/;-.  1).  Such  as  is  met  with  only  in  laMr  ; 
In  Mm,!  tin'  usual  rnngc  of  fact;  astonishing,  in- 
credlbl*. 

n.     1561  T.    V  '  ... '.'/a'*  /*»/.  IV.  50  How  vayne 

.mil   f.if.iiloui  i-.  it,   In  iii.l,;,-    tin-    fliiiih    alu-.ly   in    fiifiy 

p., i  I   h., I.  '    •    ' 

.,n,l  veryvncl<  tni .    K"<   i  Bi  UNM'K  Aih.  /'/.(.;.  n.  \i.  I  n-.h  ' 
Mi,  ,  i.i!    ,1,,  nn,     \i,  r.ilniloiis.   iSssllKiMLBvAw.  »78The 


pirlrlli  i    I  .  i.n n    . 

b.     1609  HOLLAND  A  mm.  Mar,  f  II.  aa8  With  a  bbuloni 

mill   in, -ii-ililil.-   innliiin.l.    I  I.,  dim  multituiliiit  r 
1811  36  I)K  QuiNCKV  Can/rsi.  Wks.  1. 114 /«>/•«.,  Accord- 
ing to  the  modern  slang  phrase,  I  had.. used  'fabulous 

-in  Minn.      |   .1    ,.piinn|.       1851    Miss   MllliHili  in    l.'l'.sll.ilu-.i' 

ij/elll.  xlii.337  His  |  Daniel  Webster's]  passion  for  fish.,  is 

• lln'i       I  i1, nl, HI-:.        1857     1,1,.     lliil-|.lllii\    in    /  ,-/,    ii,'''fi) 

II.  xii.  18  Houses.,  let  at  fabulous  rents.  1859  MACAULAV 
//'.  /'/'//,  Misc.  Wiitingsu88o)43i  He  found  that  the  waste 
of  the  servants'  hall  was  almost  fabulous. 

Fabulously (fivblrflsslll,  a<fv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY-.J 
In  a  fabulous  manner  or  degree. 

1.  After  the  manner  of  a  fable  or  fiction  ;  as  in  n 
lablc. 

1598  GRENKWIY  Tacitus'  Ann.  vi.  vii.  (1604)  131  These 
things  are  vnccrtaine  and  fabulously  augmented.  1613 
Sia.iucN  .\',ilt-s  t>ti  />/vn'/(»«'r  r<>lvotl>,  viii.  U6aal  laa  Giants 
. .  i.il'iilniisly  luppoted  Miotten  by  spirits  upon  I'm,  Ir-i.n,'-. 
or  Danaus'  diiughtcrs.  1646  SIR  T.  HROWNK  I'ttu.t.  If. 
vi.  vi,  395  This  they  Icrme  mythicon  or  fabulon 
the  account  thereof,  is  fabulously  or  imperfectly  delivered. 
1704  Sn.LivAN  I'ifw  \at.  II.  467  The  voyages,  indeed, 
air  f.iliiilini-.lv  n.iN.ii.-il.  1856  I.ICVKR  Martins  t'f  Cro'  Jlf. 
337  It  would  read  fabulously  enough. 

2.  In  deviation  from  the  (act ;  fictitiously,  falsely. 
1593  NORDKN  JT//C.  Itrit.,  M'se*.  i-  36  As  is  (though  as 

I  take  it)  fabulouslie  rc|H>rtcd.  1608  II.  JONSON  Mutant 
at  /.it.  Hoitinglim't  Marriarr  Induct.  Wks.  (1616'  034  The 
place  from  whence,  as  1  haue  been,  not  fabulously,  informed, 
the. .  Kadcliffcs. -tooke  their  name.  17*6  l.lcoNl  Atttrtfs 
Ankit.  1.  39 b,  A  certain  Spaniard  ..  was  fabulously  said 
to.  .see  the  lowest  Veins  of  Water  that  run  under  ground. 

8.  To  a  fabulous  degree  ;  greatly,  immensely. 

1845  S.  AUSTIN  Rankc's  Itist.Ksf.  11.  a«  His  cruelties 
have  been  fabulously  exaggerated.  Mi>,/.  He  is  reported  to 
be  fabulously  wealthy. 

Fa'bulouBnesB.  [f.  ns  prec  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  licing  fabulous,  a.  Of  a  person  : 
F  ondncss  for  fables ;  proncness  to  fiction  or  inven- 
tion, b.  Of  a  narrative,  etc.  :  Resemblance  to  a 
fable  ;  fabulous,  fictitious  or  mythical  character. 

a.  1611  COTGK.,  /IIIWIM//V,  fabulousnesse,  th'  inuention 
of  lyes,  tales,  fables,  or  fained  reports.     1680  DomviaL  /Vtw 
l.ctt.  A.iritt  11601)  169 Their  [the  Kabbins'l  notorious  l.ilm- 
lousness.     1711  firit.  Af\'lla  III.  «/i  The   Fabulousness  of 
the  Poets.    1775  JOHNSON  II'.  Isl.  -V,  i>/.  Wks.  X.  339  His 
|  llocthius's]  faltulousncss,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  fictions, 
is  a  fault  for  which  no  apology  can  be  made. 

b.  1587  (loi.nim;  /V  ^tt'mnv  x.\\.  488  The  fondness  and 
fabulousness  thereof  appecrclh  in   this.     i66a  Stu.l.lNui'L. 
(V/X';  .S'in-r.  i.  v\.  htattmg.  The  fabulousness  of  the  Hero- 
ical  age  of  (.lieecc.     iToa  £CHAKD  /.Vi7.  Hist.  in.  iv.  386  He 
afterwartls  wrote  two  letters  ..  to  show  the  fabulousness  of 
the  history  of  Susanna.     1807  (i.  CIIALMKKS  CaM,>nia  1. 
Pref.  5  'Hie  ancient    history  of  North-Britain,  whatever 
might  he  its  fabulousness.     1837  AKNOIH  in  Stanley  l.i/t  * 
t.\>rr.  (1844)  II.  viii.  101  To  notice  with  u  grave  remark 
as    to    their    fabulousness,    the    peculiar    marvels  of   the 
stories. 

Fabarden.  Music.  0/>s.  cxc.  Hist.  Forms  : 
f  laburdou,  -thon,  -thyn,  6  fabourdoun,  6-7 
frtburthon,  6  fuburdon.  fa.  Fr.  faux-hcnirdon 
tl'h.  1  >'Oi leans  <i  1466),  i.e.  faux  false  +  bourdon 
'ioi'unoN  -.] 

1.  '  One  of  the  early  systems  of  harmonizing  a 
given  portion  of  plain  song  or  n  canto  fcrmo, 
afterwards  used  as  n  term  lor  a  sort  of  harmony 
consisting  of  thirds  and  sixths,  added  to  a  canto 
fcrmo '  iStainer  and  liarrctt). 

14..   CIIILSTON  in  Hawkins  Hist.  Mm.  (1776)  II.   aa8 
alumlun  hath  but  two  sigbtis,  a  thyrd  ahoue  the  plain- 
ing in  sight,  the  which  is  a  syxt  fro  the  treble  in  uoice; 
and  euen  wyth  the  nlain-song  in  sight,  the  wbeche  is  an 
eyghth  Aram  the.  treble  in  uoise.    (u«a  W.  WKV  Iliit.  n. 
Ra\b.>  96  Cantaluunus   in  honore   l>ci   ct   bcate   Marie 
Magnilicat,  in  faburlhon.     1484  /  Vn/.iri'ixu  iif  S,mHtivll 


singe  playn  songe  and  faburden.  1590  J.  llemtL 
'i  KMtry  Ki/in.  xx.  in  CWAv/.  Scfit.  J'.vms  li.  (1709) 
S  talwunlon  fell  with  decadence,  \vith  pricksang,  and  the 
singing  plane.  1597  MOKLKV  /«/rp,/.  Mia.  Annot.,  Here 
i  an  example,  first  the  plainsong,  and  then  the  Faburden. 
•  1789  IH'KNKV  Hitl.  Mia.  ted.  a)  11.  ii.  139  What  has  sine* 

•r, ",!  i  .,H,\U  ,<r., Ui-,p,-i.-l  ,.|   ,n  ,-!,!   1   [-L,li-.|ip   r.i!i,ii,U-n, 

2.  a.  The  undersong;  •=  lii'itDKN  o. 

1587  UAseoicNK  A'AmvnWks.  94  When  the  descant  sings 
n  treble  tunes  above  . .  let  fa  burthen  say  below  1  liv  d 
oul  dule  for  love.  1587  -  »nrt»a»,/tf  Y  ij  b,  His  mistresse 
iked  ..  to  sing  faburden  under  him.  1609  l',imuifli.i  70 
Ihe  fourth  must  sing  the  Faburthen  [Home,  borne  on  the 
irst  line  of  the  slave),  itu  R.  Tiso*l»  Lmytr'i  i'mikt., 
sighing  a  sad  faburlhen  from  my  quill  To  thy  more  nimble 

b.  The  refrain;  -UIIKUKN  10. 

ij8o  I. vt.v  K*t**ts  (Arb.>  308  Least  thou  come  in  againe 
wnh  thy  fa-burthen.  1596  N ASIIK  .S'^fnw  tt'aljt*  Kivk 
Hee  was  accustomeil  to  moke  il  Ihe  Fa  burden  to  annie 
hing  hee  spake.  .1 1636  Frn-OlFFKAV  Kltss.  It  MM.  (i88j) 
M7  He  sure  no  better  slraine  Ihen  this  can  be  The  iweet 
taburlhen,  to  their  melodie. 


PACE. 

3.  A  li-|;i-ml,  iiinltii. 

1594  NASIIK  VH/i'tt  l'i,i.  .  -,.'  On  bis  Urget  he  had  A 
number  i,f  cniwling  wormcs  kept  vnder  by  a  blocke,  the 

l.iliiu  ,li,  n  .*/'*  ',/"..''*  in  .'/.'. 

4.  attrib.  quasi-(J(^'.  ?  Iligli-soiinding. 

1596    I i  •'•'  i*  Alintl'il,',   nfjr,it/i/t<si\  sill. 

f<-n<{<\  and  such  faburthen  words. 

tFao  (.fivki.  J'l'hiting.  Oh.  [Short  for  FAC- 
TOTUM.] -  FACTOTUM  3. 

1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Art  rrinting  aat  The  next  descent 
was  for  the  teller-founders  to  cast  the  ornament  in  type 
niet.il,  and  pierce  it  for  general  use,  and  these  cast  orna- 
ments for  letters  were  called  I-'acs. 

Pao  :  see  I 

Pa^a'dal,  a  rare.  [f.  next  +  -AL.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  facade  or  fayailix. 

1879  {l.man\»]Scitnci  i</ 'I'astt  y.  144  If  a  bye-law  were 
made  enforcing  facadal  uniformity  in  other  blocks. 

Facade  llasa -it),  [a.  f./OfOtll,  f./ai-e,  after  It. 
fat data,  i.faccia  FACK  s/>.] 

1.  The  face  or  front  of  a  building  towards  a 
street  or  other  open  place,  esf.  the  principal  front. 

1656-81  in  HLOUNT  (tliffsofr.  1717  HKKKELKY  Tour  in 
Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  534  We  observed  the  facade  s  of  many 
noble  buildings.  1756-7  tr.  A'tfs/i-r's  7'ntr.  (1760)  11.  307 
The  inner  facade  was  repaired  by  Ilcrnini.  1839  J.  L. 

Si  I  i  I.i  NS    .    •-(     .1    •  .  .  .     .  -  ,         :       'l      I  In'  I.,,  .uli-  1. 1   ll,,    p.il.n  ,- 

is  unequalled.     1871  HKOWNINU  Fi/iiu  ex,  Shadow  tucked 
the  whole  Facade  into  itself. 
b.  trans/,  andyfr. 

1845  DAHWIN  T'tfv.  Nat.  xviii.  (i8ja^  407  lleneath  a  facade 
of  cpluinnar  lava,  we  ate  our  dinner.  i8_7S  li.  WHITK  I.tft 
I'M  ( 'trill  ill.  xviil.  (1878)  830  The  whole  facade  of  the  Evan- 
gelical theology. 

||  2.  (.See  quot.) 

1796  MonsK.-lwr.  Gtof.  I.  754  Their  estates  (in  Demeraral 
are  regularly  laid  out  in  lots  along  the  sea  shore,  called 
facades. 

Paooion,  Faocioua,  obs.  ff.  FACTION,  FACTIOUS. 

Face  (ffW,  sl>.  Also  4  faa»,  4-5  fafl(e,  5  fa>. 
[a.  Fr.  fact,  corresp.  to  Vi.  fossa,  It.  faccia:— 
popular  \a\.  facia,  altered  form  of  facies  form, 
figure,  amicarance,  hence  face,  visage,  represented 
directly  by  1'r.  fats,  Sp.  fat,  hat,  Pg.  face.  The 
etymology  of  L./acitV  is  uncertain  :  some  scholars 
refer  it  to/acfrt  to  make ;  others  to  the  iool/a-  to 
appear,  shine  (d.fac-em  torch). 

I*ic  general  sense  '  form,  appearance ',  which  in  Latin 
was  app.  the  source  of  the  more  specific  use  '  visage,  coun- 
tenance ',  is  in  many  of  its  Eng.  applications  apprehended 
as  a  transferred  use  of  the  latter,  and  has  received  a  special 
colouring  from  this  association.  On  this  account  the  more 
restricted  sense  is  here  placed  first.] 

I.  1.  The  front  part  of  the  head,  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  chin  ;  the  visage,  countenance :  a,  in 
man.  (In  Anal,  sometimes  with  narrowed  sense, 
as  excluding  the  forehead  :  see  <|tiot.  1831.) 

<  1*90  .V.  /.'*£.  l.fg.  169/3178  More  blod  bar  nas  in  al  is 
face.  1340  HAMKU  /V.  Cmif.  773  Als  u  man  waxes  aide 
. .  bis  face  rouncles  ay  mure  and  mare,  c  1380  Sir  j-'emnit>. 
3460  Vp  bey  slerle  euercchon ;  &  be-hcld  him  on  |>e  fas. 
<  1400  l.nn'fraHf'i  1'irnrr.  141  The  secunde  chapitlc  of 
Wolllldes  of  pe  face.  1516  I'ilgr.  1'trf.  (W.  dc  W.  1531)  3 
My  face  ihou  may  not  se.  1001  SHAKS.  "jful.  C.  ll.  l.  75 
Their  Huts  are  pluckt  aboul  their  Eares,  And  hall'c  their 
Faces  buried  in  their  Ctoakes.  1667  MILTON  /*.  L,  I.  600 
His  face  heep  scars  of  Thunder  had  intrencht.  1707 
FLOYU  Pkptit,  1'nlte  •  H  'atct  374  Uneasiness  from  dry- 
ness  and  redness  of  the  Face.  1759  STKKNE  Tr.  Stanity 
l.  xxi,  The  leasl  him  of  it  was  enough  to  make  the  blood 
fly  into  his  face.  »76»  WALPOLK  I'rrtne't  Anttd.  I'aint. 
(1765)  I.  ii.  34  Such  pyramids  on  their  heads,  that  the  face 
became  the  center  of  the  body.  1831  R.  KNOX  C/ayxt/'s 
.-I mat.  95  The  Face,  properly  speaking,  .extends  vertically 
from  the  upper  edge  of  Ine  nasal  bones  lo  the  chin. 

b.  in  lower  animal-.. 

'MS  COVKRIIAI  K  5W  xli.  11  Who  openeth  the  dore  of  his 
faccT  for  be  hath  horrible  tethc  rounde  aboule.  1611  BIBLK 
J^,-k.  x.  14  The  face  of  a  lion,  and.  .the  face  of  an  eagle. 
1697  DRVOKN  I  'irf.  Gtorf.  iv.  533  His  grim  Face  a  Hull's 
Resemblance  bears.  1741  CIIAMHKKS  Cycl.,  facf,  . .  some- 
times called  bill,  or  beak  ;  sometimes  snout,  etc.  1784  Cow- 
I'KR  Task  v.  785  brutes  grate  the  mountain-top,  with  laces 
lirone.  1845  S.  I'AI  MI.R  1'cntafM  Diet.  s.v.,  The  face  of 
birds  comprehends  the  ophthalmic  regions,  cheeks,  temples, 
forehead,  and  vertex  ; — of  insects,  all  the  ports  situated  be- 
tween the  labrum  and  prothorax. 

O.  trans/.  A  representation  of  a  human  visage. 

1488  /.<r".  frnu.  Aat.  Sett.  (1877)  I.  8}  I  tern,  a  ring  with  a 
face.  ij*8  SHAHS.  .£./..  i.v.ii.  619  Hes  a..  Painter,  for  he 
makes  faces.  1613  WKIISTKK  DuOUU  «/ Maf/S  m.  iii,  That 
cardinal  hath  made  more  bad  faces  with  his  oppression  than 
ever  Michael  Angclo  made  good  ones.  1716  J'aft'i  H'ts., 


his  pocket,  nor  no  court  cards  in  his  hand.  1831  W.  IRVINU 
AMamf-rtt  1.  in  Carved  with  fruits  and  flowers  inter- 
mingled with  grotesoue  masks  or  faces.  1855  M  u  AI  i  AY 
Hist.  £mf.  111.  503  Walker  had  arrived  in  London  ..  His 
t.uv  was  in  every  print  shop. 

d.  In  popular  names  of  plants,  as  Pace  and 
hood,  Three  (f  two)  flioes  in,  under  a  (one) 
hood,  the  heart 's-ease,  pansy  (I 'Ma  tricolor); 
Paoe-in-hood,  the  aconite  (Atottitum  A'afet/us\ 
1548  Tl'aNta  fCamts  ff  Htrttt  (E.  D.  S.I  87  Trinitatis 
*<-»Ai.  .is  called  in  english  two  faces  in  a  hoode  or  ponses. 
15*1  DULUTN  Jit.  .S'tjw//ri39a,  Paunsis,  or  three  faces  in 
one  hodde.  <t  1700  II.  K.  Diet.  Cant.  Cm;  lltarts^ast. . 
an  Herb  called.. Three  Faces ul  a  Hood. .or Pansies.  1771 
R.  WAHNKa  1  '/,.«<»  WMJfimL  185  Heart'Mase.  Three 


PACE. 

Faces  niiil.-t  ..  !l.«>d.     1878-86  Unmix  S:  11 

/'/<!//.'-«.,    Fan-    .mil    II    .    .:  •'.:  trin '/.»•>.      M*.,    r.uv-in- 

',  .'iiHiint  A'u/ 

2.  Phrases,    a.  \Frtmfattttfaot'  'from  beta 

to  foot',  t  '/<>  know  HI'  /'iii'i's  :  I"  huu1  no  tvsp< v.l 
of  persons.  To  have  two  faces  :  to  ho  guilty  of 
duplicity;  (of  spnvlil  t..  Iv  anilii.;iious.  In  same 
sense,  f  To  lh\i>-or  cany  two  facts  unJtr  out  luw.l. 

C1475  /','/.  r,viiis  in  A  n  A.I;'/.  XXIX.  341  Two  fascs  in 
a  hode  is  neucr  to  tryst.  1561  I.  Ih-vwuun  J'r,n:  ,v  //«'• 
(1867)  i<8  Thou  bcrest  two  faces  in  one  whood.  1580 
NORTH  '1'lntnnli  i  id?"1  --'1  Icrtrs  h.ul  i-.u  ii.  .1  : 
one  hootl,  and.  .w.is  ln-coiiu-  a  'l'n>  tin.  1607  SIIAKS.  (.'r. 
M.  ii.  113  From  face  to  foot  He  was  n  thing  of  liloocl.  1633 
LARL  MANCH.  AlfttmltMsStH  Disease  and  Death  know 
no  faces.  1889  HAIIHIK  //'/«,/,>.•<•  in  I'lirunis  196  Persons 
\vli.is<-  -.(..'ts  h  li.ul  l\vo  faces. 

b.  To  look  (a  person,  etc.  in  the  face  :  to  con- 
front, meet  with  a  stfiiily  i;;t/.e  that  Lmpliet OOUiagA, 
confidence,  or  (sometimes)  defiance ;  nkojig.  To 
shew  one's  face :  to  put  in  an  appearance,  to  appear  : 
lit.  and  //<•• 

'537  'fkersita  in  Hazl.  llodsley  I.  408  Appear,  sir,  1 
pray  you,  dare  ye  not  show  your  facer  1561  NORTON  & 
SACKV.  Gorbotiuc  i.  i,  Aurore.  .for  love  or  shame  Doth  long 
delay  to  show  her  blushing  face.  1566  OAICO1OHI,  etc. 
Jocaita  n.  ii,  Boldly  to  looke  our  foemen  in  the  face,  a  1661 
HKVLIN  Laud  n.  v.  (1719)  ao,  I  dare  look  Death  in  the  Face, 
iiinl  I  hope  the  People  too.  IwSISwirT  \\'ks.  (1883)  X.  389 
Where  exiled  wit  ne'er  shews  its  face.  1748  RICHARDSON 
( '/.irissa  Wks.  1883  V.  56,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  show  my 


aw  The  fairy  looked  him  full  in  the  face.  1867  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Conf.  (1876)  I.  iii.  118  Too  clear  to  be  misunderstood 
by  anyone  who  looks  the  evidence  in  the  face.  i88a  STEVEN- 
SON New  Arab.  Ml,  (1884)  194  He  never  so  much  as 
showed  face  at  a  window. 

o.  In  advb.  phr. :  face  downwards  {foremost, 
uppermost),  etc. :  with  the  face  in  the  direction 
indicated.  (  To  fall)  face  on  :  -  '  face  downwards '. 

1856  Leisure  Ho.  V.  333/1  He  fell  face  on  into  the  water. 
d.  Face  to  (earlier  f  and,  ^ for  face:  looking 
one  another  in  the  face ;  also  attrib.  Face  to  face 
with  :  looking  in  the  face  of,  confronting ;  lit.  and 
fig.  To  see  face  to  (\with)  face  :  '  without  the  in- 
terposition of  other  bodies'  (J.),  clearly. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  33607  (Colt.)  pair  ioi,  bair  gladJscip, 
qua  can  tell.. face  wit  face  bat  godd  to  se.  1340  Ayeiib. 
88  We  him  ssolle  yzy  face  to  face  clyerlyche.  a  1400-50 
Alexatuier  357  Make  be  to  se  be  same  gode  &  bi-sene 
wakand  Face  to  face  all  his  fourme.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  II.  355  The  proud  Pechtis  ..  face  for  face  stude  in 
thair  fais  sicnt.  1576  FLEMING  Pattopl.  Epist.  a  Of  these 
matters. .  we  shall  talke  shortly  face  to  face.  1631  LITHOOW 
Trav.  x.  470  Sir  Walter  Aston,  .spoke  seriously  face  to  face 
with  him  there-anent.  1767  GRAY  in  Corr.  JV.  Nicholls  (1843) 
69,  I  am  come,  .to  congratulate  you  face  to  face  on  your 
good  luck.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  600  The  two 
armies  were  now  face  to  face,  1861  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  La 
Beata  I.  vii.  155  The  painter  and  the  customer  might  never 
come  face  to  face  after  all.  1864  KNIGHT  Passages  tt'rkf. 
Ltfe  I.  i.  105,  I  was.  .to  be  face  to  face  with  great  public 
things.  1875  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  ix.  360  We  shall 
see  God  face  to  face.  1879  FROUUK  Cxsar  i.  5  When  we 
are  face  to  face  with  real  men. 

attrib.  1858  }.  MARTINEAU  Stmt.  Chr.  173  We  are  liable 
to  lose  the  solemn  face-to-face  reality  of  the  strife  within  us. 

1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apol.  379  The  face-to-face  antagonist. 

1865  MASSON  Rec.   Brit.  Philos.  iv.  319  We  possess  an 
intuitive,  or  face-to-face  knowledge  of  certain  properties  of 
matter. 

e.  Mil.  In  words  of  command ;  f  Faces  to  the 
right,  left,  faces  about  —  right,  left,  about  face 
(cf.  FACE  v.  9  b) ;  also  fig.     Hence,  To  ttirnface 
about,  f  again. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Afatt  in  Hum.  in.  i,  Good  Captayne, 
faces  about,  to  some  other  discourse.  1615  MAKKHAM  &oul- 
diers  Ai'cia.  ao  Faces  to  the  right  hand.  Faces  to  the  left. 
Faces  about,  or  Faces  to  Reare.  1631  J.  HAYWAKD  tr. 
BiondCs  Eromena  77  He  turned  face  againe  with  sword 
in  hand.  164*  Lane.  Tracts  (Chetham  Soc.)  65  They  . . 
turned  faces  about,  and  began  to  make  head  against  us. 
1881  G.  W.  CAULK  Jlfait.  Delphine  viii.  45  It  had.. turned 
him  face  about  from  the  way  of  destruction. 

f.  To  thrcnv,  thrust,  etc.  (something)  in  (a  per- 
son's) face.   lit.  andyf.y. 

1601  SIIAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  599  Who  calles  me  Villaine? 
brcakes  my  pate  a-crosse  ?  Pluckes  off  my  Beard,  and 
blowes  it  in  my  face  7  c  1645  HOWKLI.  Lett.  (1655)  iv.  xxi.  58 
Who  taints  his  soul  may  be  said  to  throw  dirt  in  Gods  face. 
1760  GRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1884  III.  53  You  see  him  [Sterne], . 
ready  to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  his  audience.  1851 
THACKERAY  Esmond  i.  xiv,  '  I  fling  the  words  in  your  face, 
my  lord.'  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aiir.  Leigh  n.  Wks.  VI.  76 
God.  .thrusts  the  thing  we  have  prayed  for  in  our  face. 
1884  Miss  BRADDON  Ishmael  xxxt,  His  success  was  cast 
in  his  face  as  a  reproach. 

g.  In  various  Biblical  Hebraisms.     Before  the 
face  of:   before,  in  advance  of,  in  front  of.     To  set 

one's  face :  to  give  a  settled  bearing  or  expression 
to  the  countenance.  To  put,  set  one  sface  against : 
to  take  up  an  attitude  of  determined  hostility  to- 
wards. To  set  (one's)  face  ^for,  to,  towards :  to 
take,  etc.  the  direction  of  (a  place) ;  fig.  to  pur- 
pose, lake  the  first  steps  to,  towards. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  33757  (Cott.)  Be-for  be  face  o  bat  kaiser 
angels  sat  his  baner  here,  c  13*5  Metr.  Hont.  9,  I  send ..  my 
mtuager  Bifor  ihi  face  thi  word  to  ber.  a  1340  HAMPOLE 


I'salter  xvii.  46, 1  sail  less  bairn  as  dust  bifore  be  face  of  wynd. 
1388  Wv<  i-ii'  /...  \\.  ;  Y  U-  [1382  pint' 

..  ir.  h\  in.    1535  (  \i\  M;l>\l  I    .1 /,!/,•;•  i.  B.  1  M-iiili-  in\  in. 

rathylaM     [So  to  ids  ud  dtaj    i6n  i 

(it- II.    \\.\i.    J  I     II'      i        .1    I     ')!        I.U  <•    t.iw.iul     till"     III.  HI  I  It    I   • 

—  a  AY//A'Jxii.  17  Ha/ael  set  his  fare  toy/x   \  p  IM  I.  ni  ,,il,  in 

—  Isa.  I.  7  Thru!,  n   II.UK    l.i  my  face  like  a  Hint.     1624 

llr.    II  u  i    AV«/.    11  7,'i.  (1660!    11    Sri    VMII    I.u  .•  ..  ..u;.\ili  .1   .1 

\vh..lf  faction  of  vice.    i63«  Lnmam    I'm,',  x.    i    :,   I     •< 
face  from  Court  fur  Si-mhind.     1664  Kim  KI  DQl   (  MM.  A'.' 
iv.  vii,  Set  thy  face  then  ;  let  me  not  sec  the  remains 
of  one  poor  smile.     1781  t  v/1.  .)S7  Tin- p..,.n   i 

1 1  (In  II.'.  k  Are  proud,  and  set  their  faces  as  a  rock.  1817 
SCOTT  ?<•///.  (i::,,.>i  M.  /i,  I  ,.ui  '..'I  iiivl.ii'-  in  it  boldly. 
<n86»  BUCKLK  CMlis.  (1873)  III.  v.  4611  I  bl  i"  i  'luty  "f 
every  one  is  to  set  his  f.u  r  in  ilin-i  I  .ip|m  >iii,.n  i.>  what 
he  believes  to  be  false.  1861  LowCLl  •  F  Powu 

1890  II.  336  It's  high  time.,  to  lie  seltin'  our  fan's  'In- 
wards reconstruct!!!'  the  national  basis.  1884  Times  iweckly 
ed.)3  Oct.  14/3  We  set  our  faces  to  the  South. 

3.  Viewed  with  reference  to  beauty,     f  7"°  ot  '" 
face  :  to  be  looking  one's  best  (cf.  to  be  in  voice). 

t  Full  efface  :  ?  beautiful  (but  perh.  the  meaning 
is  =  ' full  faced,  florid'). 

In  the  A.  V.  only  in  the  Apocrypha ;  the  translators  of 
the  canonical  books  always  use  '  countenance  '  in  this  con- 
nexion. 

1591  SHAKS.  Tiw  Gent.  in.  i.  103  Say  they  haue  Angclls 
faces.  1608  —  I'er.  i.  Induct.,  A  female  heir,  So  buxom 
blithe,  and  full  of  face.  1611  BIIII.K  Ji«litli  xi.  ai  There 
is  not  sin  h  a  woman  from  one  er.d  of  the  earth  to  the  other 
.  .for  beautie  of  face.  1711  4  POPK  Rape  Lock  i.  79  Some 
nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  their  lace.  1773  G"i  nsM. 
Stotii  ta  Coin/.  I.  i,  Is  it  one  of  my  well-looking  il.iys  child  V 
am  I  in  face  to  day?  1841  TENNYSON  Sisters  a  She  was  the 
fairest  in  the  face.  1851  PROCTER  (Barry  Cornwall)  Simfs 
Ixxxiii.  3  No  wealth  had  she  of  mind  or  face  To  win  our 
love,  or  raise  our  pride. 

4.  With  reference  to  its  position  in  the  front  of 
the  body,  or  as  the  part  presented  to  encounter. 
In  many  phrases,  some  of  which  merely  express 
the  notion  of  confronting  or  opposition,  without 
any  reference  to  the  lit.  sense.  Cf.  ad.  a.  To 
meet  (a  person)  in  the  face  :  to  confront  directly. 

To  have  the  wind  in  one's  face  ;  lit.  and  fig.  To 
shut  the  door  in,  f«/0«  \<\  person  V/ac« ;  //'/.  and fig. 

i  1430  LYDQ.  Kxhas  I.  x.  (1544)  isb,  She  made  her  ordi- 
nauncc.  .With  Zisara  to  meten  in  the  face.  1631  LITHGOW 
Trial,  vn.  303  The  Venetian  Factor,  .shutting  his  Kate  vpon 
my  face.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  3/1  When  th'  Wind's  in 
your  Face,  Your  Wit  grows  apace,  a  1731  T.  BOSTON 
Crook  in  Lot  (1805^  17  People  ply  their  business  with  skill 
and  industry,  but  the  wind  turns  in  their  face.  1768  STKRNE 
Sent.  Jaunt.  Wks.  1885  II.  640  'Tis  shutting  the  door  of 
conversation  absolutely  in  his  face.  1818  BYRON  Juan  i. 
clxiv,  The  door  was  fasten'd  in  his  legal  face.  1888  BRYCE 
Anier.  Commw.  I.  xiv.  193  Seldom  meeting  them  in  the 
face  or  reaching  a  decision  which  marks  an  advance.  Mod. 
A  horse  runs  well  with  the  wind  in  his  face. 

b.  Tofty  in  the  face  of  (&  person,  etc.),  lit.  of  a 
dog ;  fig.  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to. 

i«3  'i'.  WILSON  Rhet.  (15801  303  Lette  hym  have  his 
wiilTand  he  will  (lie  in  thy  face.  1610  Br.  HALL  Afol. 
Jirmtmists  §  13  Let  him  shew  themaCudgell,  they  flic  in  his 
face.  1689  'I  ryal  ftps.  133  Shall  he  come  and  Ily  in  the 
Face  of  the  Prince  t  shall  he  say  it  is  illegal  ?  1749  \  IELDINO 
Tom  Jones  ill.  viii,  Thackum  held,  that  this  was  flying  in 
Mr.  Allworthy's  face.  1751  in  Sects  Maf.  (1753)  Oct.  494/1 
It  was  flying  in  the  face  of  the  legislature  itself.  1876 
E.  FITZGERALD  Lttt.  (1889)  I.  379  He  has.  .been,  .apt  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  some  who  courted  nim.  1891  Nation  10  Dec. 
440/3  He  had  to  fly  in  the  face  of  adverse  decisions. 

O.  In  (the)  face  of:  (a}  in  front  of,  directly  op- 
posite to ;  (K)  face  to  face  with,  when  confronted 
with ;  (c)  in  defiance  of,  in  direct  opposition  to, 
notwithstanding. 

(«)  1766  T.  PAUB  Aft  .Shooting  36  When  a  bird  comes 
directly  in  your  face,  Contain  your  fire  awhile.  1879  DOWDKN 
Scuthey  14  He  was  for  the  first  time  in  face  of  the  sea. 

(o)  1871  SMILES  Charac.  ii.  (1876)  36  In  the  face  of  bad 
example,  the  best  of  precepts  are  of  but  little  avail.  1883 
Daily  Neius  31  Oct.  5/3  Not  a  man.  .would  seriously  advise 
withdrawal  in  the  face  of  a  Chinese  invasion.  1885  Matich. 
Exam.  3  June  5/5  The  difficulty  of  keeping  up  wages  in 
the  face  ol  a  drooping  market. 

(f)  1837  B'NESS  BUNSEN  in  Hare  Life  I.  x.  461  They  now 
assert  here,  in  the  face  of  facts,  that  the  cholera  has  ceased. 
1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eui.  II.  376  They  were  convicted 
in  the  face  of  the  letter  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  39  Oct.  5/3  Plans,  perseveringly  carried  out 
in  the  face  of  many  discouragements. 

d.  To  make  face  to :  to  offer  resistance  to.  rare, 
after  Tfr.faireface  a. 

1819  W.  IRVING  Com;.  Cranaiia  x.  (18501  74  The  king  and 
his  commanders  . .  made  face  to  the  Moors  . .  repelling  all 
assaults. 

5.  Contextually  equivalent  to:  Sight,  presence. 
In  various  phrases  :  a.  To  fear, fiee  front,  etc.  the 
face  of. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  953  (Cott.)  3«  sal  be  flemed  fra  mi  face 
c  131*  Uletr.  Horn.  86,  I  salle  be  flemid  awaye  Fra  Goddes 
ioz,  til  pin  of  hclle.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xxxv.  i  Thou  fleddest 
from  the  face  of  Esau.  1781  COWI-EK  Retirement  768 
Judah's  promised  king.  .Driven  out  an  exile  from  the  face  of 
Saul. 

b.  licfore  or  in  the  face  of:  before  the  eyes  of, 
in  the  sight  of.  f  Before  faces :  in  the  public  view, 
in  company. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10460  (Glitt.)  Dot  i  him  saw  bifore  mi 
face  7  c  1380  Sir  1'criiiiib.  193  pe  man  y  trist  an  most  for- 
sakej)  me  at  my  nede,  &  dra*p  ys  swcnl  bi-fore  my  fas. 
c  1450  ^7.  Cnthoert  (Surtees)  846  |>ai  had  grace,  Ana  loue 
before  be  bischope  face  If  1531  MORI;  Con/itt.  Tindale  Wks. 


FACE. 

',  •,  •    i    \.     .ImuMi'    .!•(•   tin-   wllnlc   '.nmmi    :iml   <-ftV(  U-  of  this 
t'ii;.'lln-i.     1631   1 .1  iiii.i.u     / 

tta  pn  ,<t  I..  LIU   hi ,  1. 11 .-.    .1  i('i,r.  Di    H 

AY"/,  //'/-jr.  (1660)  248  Even  ilu    D  ''ill 

I.,-    .ilh.iiU    lu    .  M.  ml    in    tin-    I...    d    llir   lii'iiiU.ii.      1659    11. 
!  I  , .    :  ,-,1.1.11       l.cforc 

[lif  t.ue  of  thirty   thousand   men.     1760  ti.nn'.M.  t  if.   II'. 

\viii.     (    A    nr\V-lll. Ill  it'll    ii'lll'lr    Innlr    ill. ill    .  n  ilili.il  ily    fond 

before  faces. 

O.    To  (a  person's)  face  :  openly  in  his  sight  or 
hcnriii};    ..implying  frankness,    dhonliiv    or    indr- 


IS53  '!'•  WILSON  KM.  (ijBo)  188  You.  .gave  him  a  frump.- 
even  to  his  face.  1590  SIIAKS.  ( '.-«/.  I'.rr.  i.  i.  91  Wilt  limn 
IK. ui  in.-  ih  n  .  \  i  in.  my  I. u  >• '-'  1638  I'  M-I  "  "  •  -*  •'•'.•'  .'' ''  Lett. 

I,  331,  1  will  not  tell  you  to  yuilr  face,  that  you  are  the 
Chl-ysiisli.ini    .it  inn  Chin',  h.      1667    DI.NIIAM  /'/>,.  t.l'aiill. 

II.  vi.  19  Men  that  tin  n    |  i.  1.   hi-,  pocket  to  his  face.     1781 
COUTI.K  A.i/V^.  383  Thy  very  children,  .curse  thec  to  thy 
face.     1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.   II.  638  Sharp.. read  t» 
th.'ir  t.\. .".  ili.'  \\li.i].  in  the  book.    Moti. 
He  does  not  like  to  be  praised  to  his  face. 

d.  In  the  face  of:  in  the  sight  or  hearing  of, 
in  the  presence  of.  Alsoy?,jr.  In  the  face  of  the 
sun,  of  day,  etc.  :  openly. 

1398  TRKVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  n.  v.  (1495)  31  Angels,  .ben 
stable  in  the  face  of  god.  1540  Act  33  Hen.  I'll/,  c.  38  J  a 
Manages  . .  contracte  and  solemnised  in  the  face  of  the 
church.  111618  W.  HRAUSIIAW  in  Spurgeon  Ttvat.  J'nt'. 
Ps.  xc.  8  Sins,  .committed  in  deepest  darkness  are  all  one 
to  him  as  if  they  were  done  in  the  face  of  the  sun.  1711 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  i  ta  P  7  Pray  for  him  in  the  Face  of 
the  whole  Congregation.  1769  BLACKSTONK  Comm.  IV.  383 
If  the  contempt  be  committed  in  the  face  of  the  court,  the 
offender  may  be  instantly  apprehended  and  imprisoned. 
1773  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  July,  She  does  this  in 
the  fair  face  of  day.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Kit.  (1889)  I.  nj 
You  will  forfeit,  in  the  face  of  all  men,  the  character  of 
faithful  ministers  of  God.  1858  BUCKLK  Civilic. (1873)  II. 
viii.  509  They  broke  open  private  houses . .  in  the  face  of  day. 
1875  Jo«' KIT  Plato  (&<i.  ft  I.  164  You  proclaim  in  the  face 
of  Hellas  that  you  are  a  Sophist. 

6.  The  countenance  as  expressive  of  feeling  or 
character ;  a  countenance  having  a  specified  ex- 
pression. 

(-1330  Art/i.  ft  Merl.  1138  So  grettiche  sche  awondred 
was  jhat  hir  chaunged  plod  and  fas.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  357  They.. with  a  smiling  face  promise  us 
their  benevolence.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  t.  i.  13  They  weare 
their  faces  to  the  bent  of  the  kings  lookes.  1611  UIBLE 
Kara  ix.  7  For  our  iniquities  have  we .  .bin  deliuered  to  con- 
fusion of  face.  i6»  WEBSTER  White  Devil  ill.  i,  It  would 
do  well,  instead  of  looking-glasses,  To  set  one's  face  each 
morning  by  a  saucer  Of  a  witch's  congealed  ^blood.  1614 
Bp.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  616  And  all  this  with  a  face  of 
sad  pietie  and  stern  mortification.  1676  ETIIEREDGE  Man  o/ 

ike  Kegitfas 


iv.  i,  I  . .  hate,  the  set  face  that  always  looks  as  it 
would  say,  Come,  love  me.    1843  MACAULAV  Lake 
xii,  With,  .haggard  face  to  his  last  field  he  came. 


b.  To  make,  pull  a  (crooked,  pitiful,  ivry,  etc.) 
face  :  to  distort  the  features.  Hence  the  sb.  is 
used  colloq.  for  :  A  grimace. 

1570  NORTH  r>mti  Mar.  Philos.  (1888)  III.  184  The 
poore  Hirde  when  he  saw  hir  make  that  face  to  him  was 
halfe  afraicle.  1601  SIIAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  263  Leaue  thy 
damnable  Faces,  and  begin.  1604  MIDDLETON  Father 
J/iMurits  T.  Wks.  (Hullen)  VIII.  73  The  fantastical  faces 
he  coined  in  the  receiving  of  the  smoke.  1605  SIIAKS.  Macb. 
in.  iv.  67  Why  do  you  make  such  faces?  1713  STKICLE 
Englishman  No.  7.  47  He  will,  .make  Faces  at  the  Burgun- 
dian  Grape.  1856  UKADK  Never  too  late  xlv,  I  shall  pull  a 
long  face.  1873  DIXON  Two  Queens  III.  xiv.  viii.  113  The 
almoner  made  no  faces  at  a  dance.  1888  MKH.  H.  WARD 
A*.  Klsmere  II.  II.  xviii, 'The  adjective  is  excellent',  she 
said  with  a  little  face.  1890  G.  M.  FENN  Double  Knot  I.  i. 
71  Making  what  children  call '  a  face ',  by  screwing  up  her 
mouth  ana  nose. 

7.  Command  of  countenance,  esp.  with  reference 
to  freedom  from  indications  of  shame;   a  'bold 
front';  impudence,  effrontery,  '  cheek '.     ^  To  put 
out  of  face :  to  put  out  of  countenance.     To  f  bear, 
have  the  face  :  to  be  sufficiently  impudent. 

1537  Thersites  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  401  He  beareth  not 
the  face  With  me  to  try  a  blow.  1551  Bk.  Com.  Prayer 
Communion,  With  what  face  then,  or  with  what  coun- 
tenaunce  shal  ye  heare  these  wordcs?  «6oi  SIIAKS.  Jul.  C. 
v.  i.  ii  Thinking  by  this  face,  To  fasten  in  MI  thoughts 
that  they  haue  courage.  1607  —  Cor.  iv.  vi.  1 16,  1  haue 
not  the  face  To  spy,  beseech  you  cease.  1654  WARREN  Un- 
believers 85  He  a  man  of  that  face  and  fore-head.  1719 
UK  FOE  Oi«0f  (18401  II.  vi.  148  With  what  face  can  I  say 
anything  ?  1735  POPE  frol.  Sat.  36  To  be  grave,  exceecfs 
all  Pow'r  of  face.  1760  GOLDSM.  Cil.  W.  (1840)  140  None 
are  more  blest  with  the  advantages  of  face  than  Doctor 
Franks.  1811  Sin  J.  D.  PAUL  Rouge  it  Noir  45  Vice  itself 
affects  propriety  That  puts  your  vulgar  virtue  out  of  face. 
1851  LONCF.  Gold.  Leg.,  Village  Ckiircli.l  wonder  that  any 
man  has  the  face  To  call  such  a  hole  the  House  of  the  Lord. 
1865  CAHLYI.E  Fredk.  Gt.  V.  xiv.  v.  318  The  new  Kur- 
Mainz.  .conscious  of  face  sufficient.  1890  Spectator  i  Nov., 
What  an  amount  of  '  face '  it  argues  in  mm. 

b.  To  ^  push  or  shcnuaface:  to  exhibit  a  bold 
front.  To  run  one 's  face  :  (l/.S.  slang)  to  obtain 
credit  by  impudence. 

1758-65  GOLDSM.  Au.  viii,  There  are  three  ways  of  getting 
into  debt:  first,  by  pushing  a  face.  18(7  SCOTT  JV«/.(i8go) 
II.  6  They  might  have  shown  a  face  even  to  Canning.  1861 
LOWELL  Bigltnu  /'.  Poems  1890  II.  286  Men  that  can  mil 
their  face  for  drinks,  on'  keep  a  Sunday  coat. 

II.  Outward  form,  appearance. 

8.  External  appearance,  look ;   also  semblance 
of  (anything).     Formerly  used  both  of  material 
and  immaterial  objects ;  now  rare  except  of  imma- 


PACE. 

terial  objects  in  such  phrases  as  To  adoptt  carry, 
put  on  a  (the]  face  of.  f  (To  carry}  a  great  face  : 
an  appearance  of  importance,  f  To  have  a  face  : 


PI.  Crede  670  pei  schulden  nou5t  after  be  face  neuer  J?e  folke 
demen.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  II.  762  His  part 
should  have  the  face  and  name  of  a  rebellion.  1565  JEWEL 
Def.  Apol.  (1611)  137  This  tale  hath  some  face  of  truth. 
1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  771  Monuments  . .  which 
beare  any  face  of  comelinesse  or  antiquity.  1674  R.  GOD- 
FREY /;/_/.  <$•  Ab.  Physic  Pref.,  That  is  a  thing  carries  a 
great  face  with  it.  1692  R.  L'ESTUANGE  Josephns'  Aniiq. 
iv.  vi.  (1733)  88  There  was  hardly  any  Face  left  of  the 
Order,  Piety  and  Devotion  of  former  Times.  1754  HUME 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  xvi.  395  France  began  gradually  to  assume 
the  face  of  a  regular  civil  government.  1760  FOOTE  Minor 
i.  Wks.  1799  I.  247  Pillory  me,  but  it  has  a  face.  1765 
CHOKER,  etc.  Diet.  Arts  <$•  Sc.,  Face  of  Plants,  among 
botanists,  signifies  theirgeneral  appearance.  1782  WESLEY 
Wks.  (1872)  XIII.  419  It  carries  no  face  of  probability. 
1827  SCOTT  Jrnl.  (1890)  II.  35  Cadell  explained  to  me  a 
plan  for  securing  the  copyright  of  the  novels,  which 
has  a  very  good  face.  1860  H.  GOUGER  2  Years'  tin- 
Prisonm,  Burmah  41, 1  professed  my  ignorance  of  the  touch 
of  gold  and  the  face  of  silver.  1865  BUSHNEI.L  Vicar.  Sacr. 
i.  (1866)  5  Vicarious,  .is  a  word  that  carries  always  a  face  of 
substitution.  1888  RwcEAtner.  Cotnmw.  III.  xcv.  356  The 
problems  of  the  world,  .are  always  putting  on  new  faces. 

b.  f  At  prime  face  =  ~L..  prima  facie  \  at,  in,  on 
the  first  face  :  at  the  first  appearance  or  look,  at 
first  sight. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  in.  870  This  accident . .  was  . .  so 
lyke  a  soth,  at  prime  face.  1430  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  H. 
xiii,  At  pryme  face,  whan  he  came  to  towne.  1563  T.  GALE 
Antidot.  Pref.  2  Although  it  seeme  harde..at  the  first  face, 
yet  folow  thou  styll  the  counsell.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (1885)  7  Naitur  schawes  furth  Britannic 
all  that  it  has  at  the  first  face.  1641  SHIRLEY  Cardinal  in. 
ii,  Though  at  the  first  Face  of  the  object  your  cool  bloods 
were  frighted.  1810  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  I.  192/1  A 
narrative,  which,  on  the  first  face  of  it,  looked  . .  much  like 
truth.  1826  E.  IRVING  Babylon  I.  n.  120  In  the  very  first 
face  and  showing  of  the  thing. 

H  c.  =  PHASE  (perh.  confused  with  that  word). 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  i.  278  In  what  face  or 
position  of  the  Moone,  whether  at  the  prime  or  full,  or 
soone  after.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  n.  v,  (1737)  II.  322 
This  was  not  a  Face  of  Religion  I  was  like  to  be  enamour'd 
with. 

9.  Visible  state  or  condition;    aspect.     To  put 
a  new  face  upon  :  to  alter  the  aspect  of. 

1587  HARRISON  England  n.  v,  (1877)  i.  no  To  stirre  up 
such  an  exquisite  face  of  the  church  as  we  imagine.  1592 
DAVIES  Immort.  Soul  Introd.  xxxv,  The  Face  of  outward 
Things  we  find,  Pleasing  and  fair.  1614  Br.  HALL  Recoil. 
Treat.  694  Wee  may  reade  Gods  displeasure  on  the  face  of 
heaven.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  I.  8  Lyvie.  .stayed 
not  a  little  to  consider  the  new  face  he  would  have  put  upon 
the  Commonwealth.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1754)  19  The 
Face  of  London  was  now  indeed  strangely  alter'd.  1781 
Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  24/2  The  arrival  of  so  many 
ships.. caused  a  new  face  of  affairs.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch 
Bk.  I.  215  A  pensive  quiet  reigns  over  the  face  of  nature. 
1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  1. 284  The  traces  left  by  ages  of 
slaughter  and  pillage  were  still  distinctly  perceptible.  ,m  the 
face  of  the  country. 

b.  Of  a  country :  The  configuration ;  assem- 
blage of  physical  features.  Also,  f  a  description 
of  the  same. 

1673  TEMPLE  Observ.  United  Prov.  Wks.  1731  I.  43 
Changes,  .made  in  the  Face  and  Bounds  of  Maritime  Coun- 
tries..by  furious  Inundations.  1681  COTTON  Wond.  Peak 
(ed.  6)  309,  I  almost  believ'd  it,  by  the  Face  Our  masters 
give  us  of  that  unknown  place.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P., 
Addison  Wks.  III.  47  Comparisons  of  the  present  face  of 
the  country  with  the  descriptions  left  us  by  the  Roman 
poets.  1792  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  $  Writ.  (1832) 
II.  236  The  military  face  of  that  country  is  understood  with 
perfect  exactness.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  vi.  78  The 
sun  shone  out,  and  I  could  observe  the  face  of  the  country. 

10.  Outward  show;   assumed  or  factitious  ap- 
pearance ;  disguise,  pretence  ;  an  instance  of  this ; 
a  pretext.     Also,  f  To  make  a  (good,  great}  face  \ 
to  set  a  face  on.    f  To  interpret  (words')  to  wicked 

face\  to  put  a  bad  construction  upon.  Now  only 
in  To  put  (formerly  bear  out,  set}  a  good  face  on  (a 
matter] :  to  make  (a  matter)  look  well ;  to  assume 


'INDALE  ;  1611  and  1881  appearance],  and  not  in  the  herte. 

1489  CAXTON  Sonnet  of  Aymon  ix.  227  Lete  vs  . .  bere 
oute  a  good  face  as  longe  as  we  ben  alyve.  1533  BELLEN- 
DEN  Livy  iv.  (1822)  377  He  interpret  thir  wourdis  of  Pos- 
thumius  to  sa  wikkit  face,  that  the  said  Posthumius  suld 
..be  odms..to  the  hale  ordoure.  1533  MowtXjWi  xlvii. 
Wks.  920/2  In  some  place  of  the  same  dyoces  . .  they  haue 
madr  ~ *  * —  i— .—  -  « —  -  .J  - 


They. .  made  good  face  and  shewe  to  fight  with  the  Englishe 
men.  1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1502)  95  Many,  .haue 
the  skill . .  to  make  a  face  as  though  they  loued  them 
[friends].  1590  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  309  If  thou 
have  no  cunning,  but  set  a  face  on  things,  then  take  heed 
how  you  adjure  these  spirits.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt. 
Eng.  i.  Ix.  (1739)  118  [He]  never  invaded  the  liberties  of  the 
Commons  by  any  face  of  Prerogative,  a  1680  BUTLER  Kern. 
(1759)  I.  278  They.. set  a  Face  of  civil  Authority  upon 
lyranny.  1722  DE  FOE  Plagne  (1754)  35  The  very  Court 
..put  on  a  Face  of  just  Concern  for  the  publick  Danger 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  Wks.  1883  VIII.  no  That  she 
may  set  the  better  face  upon  her  gestation.  1867  FREEMAN 
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Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  iv.  231  Richer  puts  as  good  a  face  as 
he  can  on  Hugh's  discomfiture. 

III.  The  part  of  a  thing  presented  to  the  eye. 

11.  The  surface  or  one  of  the  surfaces  of  any- 
thing. 

a.  gen.  Chiefly  in  phrases  orig.  Hebraistic,  The 
face  of  the  earth,  the  deep,  the  waters. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  4892  J>e  face  of  be  erth  sal  brin 
with-out.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  vii.  3  That  the  seed  be  sauyd 
vpon  the  face  of  al  erthe.  1533  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  176 
All  menne,  dispersed  throughout  the  face  of  the  yearth. 
1611  BIBLE  Gen.  \.  2  Darkenesse  was  vpon  the  face  of  the 
deepe  :  and  the  Spirit  of  God  mooued  vpon  the  face  of  the 
waters-  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  102  The  Women  of  the 
Citty  Sio,  are  the  most  beautifull  Dames,  .upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr,  88  When  there  has  been 
a  great  hoar-frost,  .the.  .Crystalline  beard  . .  usually  covers 
the  face  of.,  bodies.  1698  KEILL  Exam.  Tk.  Earth(i-j^) 
140  That  great  Deluge  of  waters  which,  .overflowed  the  Face 
of  the  whole  Earth.  1791  Ess.  Shooting  ($&.  2)  230  If  he 
is  clad  in  a  glaring  colour,  when  the  face  of  the  country 
retains  its  verdure.  1887  FRITH  Autobiog.  I.  i.  3  Such 
schools,  .being  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
fb.  Of  a  leaf  in  a  book:  =SiDE.  Obs. 

ciS75  FULKE  Con/ut.  Doctr.  Purgatory  (157?)  5>  I  W'H 
come  to  the  third  leafe  and  second  face.  1579  —  Refut, 
Rastel  730  From  the  first  face  of  the  64  leafe  to  the  seconde 
face  of  the  47  ieafe. 

f  c.  Astrol.  The  third  part  of  a  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  extending  over  10  degrees  in  longitude. 
See  also  quot.  1819.  Obs. 

1426  Pol.  /V<?«M(i8s9>  II.  139  His  dwellyngplace  Ameddis 
the  hevene  in  the  thrid  face.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay 
xxxiv.  543  The  Moone.  .was  in  the  first  face  of  Virgo.  1632 
MASSINGER  City  Madam  n.  ii,  She  in  her  exaltation,  and 
he  in  his  triplicate  trine  and  face.  1819  J.  WILSON  Diet. 
Astrol,  96  A  planet  is  in  its  face  when  it  is  at  ^the  same 
distance  from  the  Q  or  )  as  its  house  is  from  their  houses, 
and  in  the  same  succession  of  signs. 

12.  The  principal  side  (often  vertical  or  steeply 
inclined)  presented  by  an  object;   the  'front1  as 
opposed  to  the  '  flanks  '.     a.  Of  a  cliff,  etc. ;  also 
Geol.  of  a  fault :  The  front  or  slope. 

1632  LITHCOW  Trav.  vi.  290  A  goodly  Village,  .situate  on 
the  face  of  a  fruitfull  hill.  Ibid,  ix.  423  Wee  Coasted  the 
scurrile  and  Rockey  face  of  Norway.  1751  R.  PALTOCK 
P.  Wilkins  (1884)  II.  xviii.  203  Along  the  whole  face  of 
the  rock,  .there  were  archways.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth 
xiv,  The  tree  . .  had  sent  its  roots  along  the  face  of  the 
rock  in  all  directions.  1839  MURCHISON  Silur.  Syst.  i. 
xxxvi.  503  As  the  face  of  this  fault  sinks  to  the  west.  1860 
TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  75  Our  way  now  lay  along  the  face  of 
a  steep  incline  of  snow,  1865  GOSSE  Land  fy  Sea  (1874)  388 
A  noble  precipice,  rising  with  a  rough?  face  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  water's  edge. 

b.  Arch,  (a)  The  front  or  broadside  of  a  build- 
ing ;  the  '  fa9ade  *.  (b}  The  surface  of  a  stone  ex- 
posed in  a  wall,  (c}  The  front  of  an  arch  showing 
the  vertical  surfaces  of  the  outside  row  of  voussoirs. 

1611  BIBLE  Ezek.  xli.  14  The  bredth  of  the  face  of  the 
house,  and  of  the  separate  place  toward  the  East,  an  hun- 
dreth  cubites.  1624  WOTTON  Archit.  in  Reiiq.  IVotton. 
{ 1672)  17  The  Face  of  the  Building  is  narrow,  and  the  Flank 
deep.  1664  EVELYN  tr.  Freart's  Archit.  132  [The  Archi- 
trave] is  also  frequently  broken  into  two  or  three  divisions, 
call'd  by  Artists  Fascias  or  rather  plain  Faces.  1765  CRO- 
KER,  etc.  Diet.  Arts  $  Sc.,  Face,  in  archit.,  the  front  of  a 
building,  or  the  side  which  contains  the  chief  entrance. 
Face  of  a  stone,  in  masonry,  that  superficies  of  it  which 
lies  in  the  front  of  the  work.  1848  RICKMAN  Goth.  Archit. 
20  The  cornice  of  this  order,  in  Greece,  consisted  of  a  plain 
face,  under  the  mutule.  1862  TROLLOPE  Orley  F.  i.  (ed.  4!  6 
The  face  of  the  house  from  one  end  to  the  other  was  covered 
with  vines  and  passion-flowers.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Face  (Carpentry),  the  front  of  a  jamb  presented  towards 
the  room.  1876  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss.,  Face  of  a  stone, 
the  face  intended  for  the  front  or  outward  side  of  the 
work. 

13.  a.  Of  anything  having  two  sides :  The  side 
usually    presented    outwards    or    upwards ;     the 
'  front '  as  opposed  to  the  '  back ' ;    the   '  right ' 
side  of  cloth. 

1611  BIBLE  Isa.xxv.  7  He  wil  destroy  in  thismountaine  the 


vj.  K..  roRTER  311K  manuj.  237  Diagonal  lines,  .across  the 
face  of  the  cloth.  1874  BOUTELL  Arms  $  Arm.  vi.  80  The 
hollow  under  the  face  of  the  boss  was  open  towards  the  re- 
verse of  the  shield.  1876  Eticycl.  Brit.  IV.  137  That  part  of 
the  anther  to  which  the  filament  is  attached  and  which  is 
generally  towards  the  petals,  is  the  back,  the  opposite  being 
the  face.  1883  SIR  E.  BECKETT  Clocks,  etc.  146  The  face  of 
a  wheel  which  turns  in  a  gear.  1888  C.  P.  BROOKS  Cotton 
Manx/.  127  The  face  of  the  card  or  the  side  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  needles. 

b.  Of  a  coin  or  medal :  The  obverse;  that  which 
bears  the  effigy;  sometimes  used  for  either  side. 
Hence  in  slang  use  :  A  coin  (?  obs.\ 

c  1515  Cocke  Lorelles  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  13  Some  wente  in 
fured  gownes  . .  That  had  no  mo  faces  than  had  the  mone. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  617  The  face  of  an  old  Roman 
coine.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Nare-a-face-but-his 
oiim,  not  a  Penny  in  his  Pocket.  1725  New  Cant.  Diet. 
Ne'er-a-face.  1763  Gent/.  Mag.  22  The  . .  face  of  this  dye 
is  truly  antick.  Hid.  23  The  face  [of  a  coin]  should  have  a 
resembling  bust  of  his  majesty.  1856  SMYTH  Roman  Family 
Cona  233  The  portrait  on  the  other  face  of  the  medal. 

c.  Of  a  document :  The  inscribed  side.    Hence 
On,  upon  the  face  of  (a  document,  etc.) :    in  the 
words  of,  in  the  plain  sense  of.     Also  fig. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  288  Their  Great  Scale,  .locked  in 
vpon  the  lower  face  of  the  Parchment.  1641  Bp.  HALL 
Rtm,  Wks,  (1660)  80  Every  novelty  carries  suspicion  in 


FACE. 

the  face  of  it.  1719  F.  HARE  Ch.  Authority  I'ind.  Pref.  8 
The  power  and  authority  of  the  Ministers  . .  as  it  appears 
upon  the  face  of  Scripture.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
Wks.  1883  VIII.  186  An  unprejudiced  eye,  upon  the  face 
of  the  letter,  would  condemn  the  writer  of  it-  1817  W. 
SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1248  It  ought  to  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  plea,  that  [etc.],  a  1832  BENTHAM  Ess. 
Lang.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  327  Of  the  history  of  language,  no 
inconsiderable  part  remains  to  this  day  written  upon  the 
face  of  it. 

d.  Of  a  playing  card:   The  marked  or  picture 
side. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1891}  i.  in.  xxxii,  The  King  never 
shews  his  game,  but  throws  his  cards  with  their  faces  down 
on  the  table. 

e.  Of  a  dial :   The  surface  which  bears  the  hour 
marks,  etc.    Of  a  clock  or  watch  :  The  dial  plate 
(perh.  with  allusion  to  the  human  face). 

[1751  R.  PALTOCK  P.  Wilkint(i$&$  Il.xix.  218  If  I  ask  it 
[a  watch]  what  time  of  day  it  is,  1  look  but  in  its  face,  and 
it  tells  me  presently.]  1787  Columbian  Mag.  I.  329/1  The 
face  of  the  dial  will  be  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  equator. 
1837  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  87  Not  watches  so  much  as 
lockets  with  watch  faces.  1840  BARHAM  Ingpl.  Leg,,  Look 
at  the  Clock, '  Grandmother's  Clock  P . .  nothing  was  altered 
at  all— but  the  Face  !  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  A  ut.  Breakf.-t. 
ix.  (1891)  211  He  looked  at.  .the  face  of  the  watch,— said  it 
was  getting  into  the  afternoon.  1877  MRS.  MOLESWORTH 
Cuckoo  Clock  (1891)  41  Some  brilliant  moonbeams,  .lighted 
up  brightly  the  face  of  the  clock.  1892  N.  Y.  Nation  23 
June  474/3  A  volume  without  an  index  resembles  a  clock- 
face  without  any  hands. 

f.  Of  a  book :  The  front  or  fore-edge. 

1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  43/1  After  the  face  [of  a  book]  has 
been  ploughed  the  back  springs  back  into  its  rounded  form. 

14.  Each  of  the  surfaces  of  a  solid.    In  a  regular 
solid,  a  crystal,  diamond,  etc. :  Each  of  the  bound- 
ing planes. 

1625  in  Rymer  Fcedera  XVIII.  236  One  Aggett  cutt  with 
twoe  Faces  garnished  with  Dyamonds.  1750  D.  JEFFRIES 
Treat.  Diamonds  fy  Pearls,  Expl.  Tech.  Terms,  Collet . ,  the 
small  horizontal  plane,  or  face,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Brilliant. 
1855  KAIN  Senses  <$•  Int.  n.  u.  §  11  A  crystal  with  cut 
faces.  1863  HUXLEY  Mart's  Place  Nat.  it.  80  The  oc- 
cipital foramen  of  Mycetes  . .  is  situated  completely  in  the 
posterior  face  of  the  skull.  1873  DAWSON  Dawn  of  Life 
vii.  (1875)  iS8  Crystalline  faces  occur  abundantly  in  many 
undoubted  fossil  woods  and  corals.  1878  A.  H.  GREEN 
Coal  i.  17  The  faces  of  the  block  of  coal  on  these  sides  are 
smooth  and  shining.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's 
Phatur.  <$•  Ferns  177  The  lateral  faces,  .are  covered  thickly 
with  sieve-plates. 

15.  In  implements,   tools,   etc.  :     The    acting, 
striking,  or  working  surface.     In  a  molar  tooth  : 
The  grinding  surface.     In  a  knife  :  The  edge. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  4  In  Fig.  5.  A  the  Face  [of  a 
hammer].  1791  Ess.  Shooting  (ed.  2)  345  The  face  of  the 
hammer  [of  the  gun]  . .  may  be  too  hard  or  too  soft. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Face,  the  edge  of  a 
sharp  instrument.  1872  HUXLEY  Phys.  vi.  143  The  face 
of  the  grinding  teeth  and  the  edges  of  the  cutting  teeth. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Face  4  b,  the  sole  of  a  plane. 
Ibid.,  Face  (Gearing),  that  part  of  the  acting  surface  of  a 
cog  which  projects  beyond  the  pitch  line.  Ibid.,  Face 
(Grinding),  that  portion  of  a  lap  or  wheel  which  is  employed 
in  grinding,  be  it  the  edge  or  the  disk.  1888  Lockwood*s 
Diet.  Terms  Mech.  Eng.  133  The  face  of  an  anvil  is  its 
upper  surface. 

16.  An  even  or  polished  surface. 

1881  Mechanic  §  449  Where  one  piece  [of  glass]  is  ground 
against  another  to  bnng  them  to  a  face.     1888  Lockwood's 
Diet.  Terms  Mech.  Eng.  133  The  face  of  a  casting  is  that 
surface  which  is  turned  or  polished. 
IV.  Technical  uses. 

17.  fortification,     a.  (see  quot.  1727);   b.  (see 
quot.  1859,  and  cf.  BASTION). 

a.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  ii.  xiv.  118  A  proper  place 
muste  be  ordeyned  atte  euery  face  of  the  walles  for  to  sette 
eonnes.     1672  LACEY  tr.  Tacquct's  Milit.  Archit.  iii.  4  The 
face  which  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  fortification,  is  defended 
by  [etc.]    1727  BAILEY,  Face  of  a  Place  is  the  Front,  that  is 
comprehended    between    the    flanked   Angles  of  the   two 
neighbouring  Bastions.     1800  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Disj>. 
I.  190,  I  attacked  it  [Dummul]  in  three  places,  at  the  gate- 
way and  on  two  faces.     1849-50  ALISON  Hist.  EnrofcVlll. 
xlix.  §  24.  27  The  efforts  . .  had  been  directed  against  the 
northern  face  of  the  fortress  of  Seringapatam.     18^9  Cas- 
selfs  Techn.  Ednc.  IV.  138/1  The  Raponiers.  .are  situated 
in  the  middle  of  each  long  face. 

b.  1676  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1119/3  About  Noon,  a  Mine  in 
a  Face  of  the  same  Hornwork. .  took  Fire.     1818  JAS.  MILL 
Brit.  India  II.  v.  v.  478  Having  made  a  breach  in  one  of 
the  bastions  [we]  destroyed  the  faces  of  the  two  that  were 
adjacent,     1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (ed.  9)  261 
The  faces  of  a  work  are  those  parts  which  form  a  salient 
angle  projecting  towards  the  country. 

18.  Mil.  (See  qnot.  1853.) 

1853  STOCQUELER  Mil.  Encycl.  101  The  faces  of  a  square 
are  the  different  sides  of  a  battalion,  &c.,  which,  when 
formed  into  a  square,  are  all  denominated  faces;  viz., the 
front  face,  the  right  face,  the  left  face,  and  the  rear  face. 
1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  23  Jan.  3/1  This  face  had  not 
quite  closed  up  before  it  was  attacked. 

19.  Ordnance.    f  The   surface   of  metal   at   the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  *  (Knight^. 

1727  BAILEY,  Face  of  a  Gun  is  the  Superficies  of  the  Metal 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Muzzle.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk. 

20.  Mining,     a.  *  In  any  adit,  tunnel,  or  stope, 
the  end  at  which  work  is  progressing  or  was  last 
done'  (Raymond  Mining  Gloss.'). 

1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  46  They  frequently  hole, 
or  cut  through  from  one  Board  to  another,  to  carry  their 
Air . ,  to  the  end  or  Face  of  their  Boards.  1867  W.  W. 
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FACE. 


Each  face  had  a  man  working  at  it,  sometimes  two. 

b.  '  The  principal  cleaving-plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  stratification.  {Driving}  on  the  face : 
against  or  at  right  angles  with  the  face'  (Raymond 
Mining  Gloss?).  Face  on  :  (see  quot.  1883). 


direction  along  wnicn  tnese  joints  run  is  otten  Known  as 
the  face  of  the  coal.  1883  W.  S.  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Terms 
Coal-mining  99  Face  on  . .  working  a  mine  parallel  to  the 
cleat  or  face. 

21.  Steam-engine.  The  flat  part  of  a  slide-valve; 
also,  the  corresponding  flat  part  on  a  cylinder,  on 
which  the  slide-valve  travels. 

1838  WOOD  Kailr.  346  The  slide  would  be  moved  to  the 
extremity  of  the  face  of  the  cylinder.  1874  in  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech. 

22.  Typog.  That  part  of  a  type  (or  punch)  which 
has  the  form- of  the  letter.     Also,  The  printing 
surface  of  type.     Face  of  the  page  \    (see  quot.)* 
Full  face  (type) ;    as   large   as   the   body  of  the 
type  will  admit  of.   Heavy  face  (numerals  or  type} : 
having  a  broader  outline,  and  printing  thicker  than 
the  ordinary.     Old  face  (type} :  a  form  of  Roman 
letter  (characterized  by  oblique  ceriphs  and  various 
other  features)  revived  by  Whittingham  in  1844,  and 
since  very  extensively  used. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exercises  II.  201  So  placed  the  Face 
of  the  Letter  runs  less  hazzard  of  receiving  dammage. 
1699  A.  BOYER  Eng.  iff  Fr.  Diet,  s.v.,  A  letter  that  has  a 
good  face  (among  printers),  »«  caractere  qui  a  iin  bel  ceil. 
1787  Printer's  Gram.  41  Kerned  Letters  are  such  as  have 

irt  of  their  Face  hang  over.     1824  J.  JOHNSON   Typogr. 

..  21  Short  letters  are  all  such  as  have  their  face  cast  on 
the  middle  of  their  square  metal.  1853  Caxton  fy  Art  of 
Printing  vii.  155  One  of  the  heap  which  lies  in  the  right 
position,  both  as  regards  the  face  being  upwards,  and  the 
nick  being  outwards.  1871  Amer.  Encycl.  Printing  167/2 
Face  of  the  Page,  the  upper  side  of  the  page,  from  which 
the  impression  is  taken.  1875  URE  Diet.  Arts  III.  1049 
In  this  metal  the  face  of  the  letter  intended  to  be  cast  is 
sunk.  1891  J.  WINSOR  C.  Columbus  xxi.  524  The  heavy 
face  numerals  show  the  successive  holders  of  the  honors  of 
Columbus.  189*  N.  Y.  Nation.  25  Feb.  155/3  The  page  is 
divided  into  triple  columns,  and  the  leading  word  of  each 
column  is  in  full-face. 
f23.  Card-play  ing  =  face-card-,  (see  27).  Obs. 

1674  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  in  Singer  Hist.  Cards 
347  If  you  have  neither  ace  nor  face,  you  may  tnrow  up 
your  game. 

24.   Tea  trade.  (See  quot.)     Cf.  FACE  v.  15. 

1886  Chambers'  Encycl.  IX.  323  Prussian  blue.. native 
indigo  and  gypsum  are  the  real  materials  employed  for 
giving  the  '  face '  as  it  is  called. 

t26.  Afaceoffur:  ?asetoffurs.  Cf.  FACE  v.  12. 

1562  HEYWOOD  Epigrams  i.  Iv,  Cheepening  of  a  face  of 
furre.  Into  a  skinners  shop,  .in  hast  ran  a  gentilman  there 
to  espie  A  fayre  face  of  fur,  which  he  woulde  haue  bought. 
V .  attrib.  and  Comb. 

26.  General  relations:  a.  attributive  (sense  i), 
as  face-cosmetic,  -sponge  \  (sense  1 2  b),  as  face-mor- 
tar, -work;  (sense  1 3  a),  as  face- side;  (sense  20), 
as  face-line,  b.  objective  (sense  i),  as  face- 
levelling^  -tearing  vbl.  sbs.,  face-mending,  -wring- 
ing^ ppl.  a.,  face-mender,  -moulder  \  (sense  6  b), 
as  face-maker ;  (sense  3),  as  face-affecting  ppl.  a. 
c.  locative  (sense  i),  as  face-hot  adj.,  face-joy, 
-spot ',  (sense  5),  zsface-ftatterer. 

1673  COCKER  Morals  24  *Face-affecting  Lasses,  Neglect 
their  Graces,  to  attend  their  Glasses.  1887  CORELLI  Thelma 
II.  207  Beauties,  .deprived  of  elegant  attire  and  *face-cos- 
metics.  1859  TENNYSON  Idylls,  Vivien  822  *Face-flatterers 
and  backbiters.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  u.  iv.  49  Who, 
(but  one  that  will  carry  no  coales)  would  have  rewarded  a 
friend  thus  for  his  opinion,  only  in  *  Face-hot  presses.  1850 
MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  336  In  your  bitter  world.  ^Face- 
joy's  a  costly  mask  to  wear.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet. 
Pref,  Crosse  to  that  *Face-levelling  designe,  Thy  high- 
rais'd  Nose  appeareth  Aquiline.  1883  W.  S.  GRESLEY  Gloss. 
Terms  Coal-mining  99  Keep  the  'face  line  of  the  stall 
neither  fully  face  on  nor  end  on.  17^6  COWPER  in  Con- 
noisseur No.  138  Those  buffoons  in  society,  the  Attitudina- 
rians  and  *Face-makers.  1808  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  One 
more  Peep  at  R.  A.  Wks.  1812  V.  367  Forced  to  beg  her 
humble  bread_While  every  face-maker  can  feast.  1745 


E.  HEYWOOD  Female  Spectator  (1748)  III.  156  Have  they 
not  their,  .barbers,  aye,  and  their  *facemenders  too?  Ibid. 
234  Those  ..  *facemending  stratagems.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystone  L.  §  222  The  best  *face  mortar.  1650  BULWER 
Antkropomet.  Pref.,  *  Face-moulders  who  affect  the  grace 
Of  a  square,  plain,  or  a  smooth  platter-face,  c  1790  IMISON 
Sch.  Art  II.  7  Prepare  some  ..  size,  with  which  you 
must  brush  over  the  *face  side  [of  a  print].  1885  LADY 
BRASSEY  The  Trades  311  The  black  bodies  ..made  them 
look  anything  but  suitable  for  use  as  *face-sponges.  1685 
COOKE  Marrow  Chirurg.  (ed.  4^  vir.  i.  270  Pimpernel 
cleanseth  *Face-Spots,  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  213 
The  *face  work  of  the  subordinate  parts,  a  1613  OVERBURY 
Charac.,  Hypocrite,  A  *face-wringmg  ballet-singer. 

27.  Special  comb. :  face-ache,  pain  in  the  nerves 
of  the  face ;  face-ague,  an  acute  form  of  face-ache, 
tic  douloureux  ;  face-airing  vbl.  sb.  (Mining}, 
see  quot. ;  face-bedded  ///.  a.,  (a  stone)  placed 
so  that  the  grain  runs  along  the  face;  -ffaoe-bone 
=  CHEEK-BONK;  fface-bread,  Heb.  a'aenon^ 
le'hem  happanim  =  SHOW-BREAD;  t  face-breadth, 
extent  of  the  face  (sense  i)  from  side  to  side; 


face-card,  a  playing-card  bearing  a  face  (of  a 
king,  queen,  or  knave)  =COAT  CARD;  face-chuck 
(Aleeh.}  =  face-plate ;  face-cloth,  a  cloth  laid 
over  the  face  ot  a  corpse;  face-cog  {Mech.\  one 
of  the  cogs  or  teeth  on  the  *  face '  of  a  wheel ; 
face-guard,  a  contrivance  for  protecting  the  face, 
esp.  in  some  industrial  processes,  fencing,  etc. ; 
face-hammer  (see quols.) ;  face-joint  (see quot.) ; 
face-knocker,  one  in  which  the  fixed  portion  has 
the  form  of  a  human  face  ;  face-lathe  (see 
quots.) ;  f  face-making  vbl,  sb.,  portrait-painting  ; 
face-mould  (see  quots.) ;  face-painter,  (a)  a 
painter  of  portraits,  (6)  one  who  applies  paint  to 
the  face  ;  face-painting  vbl.  sb.,  portrait-painting ; 
face-physic,  colled,  appliances  for  the  face;  face- 
piece  (Afett/.),  see  quot. ;  face-plan  (see  quot.) ; 
face-plate  (Mech,\  an  enlargement  of  the  end  of 
the  mandrel  (of  a  lathe)  to  which  work  may  be 
attached  for  the  purpose  of  being  *  faced '  or  made 
flat;  also  attrib.,  as  m  face-plate  coupling  ;  f  face- 
playing  vbl.  sb.)  the  exhibition  of  feeling  or  senti- 
ment by  the  play  of  the  countenance;  face-pre- 
sentation (Midwifery),  presentation  face  foremost 
in  birth;  face-shaft  (Arch.},  see  quot.;  face- 
stone  (Arch.}  the  slab  of  stone  forming  the  face 
or  front,  esp.  in  a  cornice,  an  entablature,  etc. ; 
face-turning-lathe  —  face-lathe ;  face-value,  the 
amount  stated  on  the  face  (of  a  note,  postage-stamp, 
etc.),  the  apparent  or  nominal  value;  alsoy?^.; 
face-wall  (Btiilding},  front  wall ;  face-wheel 
{Mech.}  =  cont rate-wheel  (see  CONTRATE  2)  ;  also 
'a  wheel  whose  disk-face  is  adapted  for  grinding 
and  polishing '  (Knight) ;  t  face-wind,  a  wind 
blowing  against  one*s  face. 

1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  \.  v,  It  gave  you  the  *face-ache  to 
look  at  his  apples.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  12  Nov.  211/1  Faceache 
I  believe  to  be. -inflammation  of  the  nerves.  1883  W.  S. 
GRESLEY  Gloss.  Terms  Coal-mining  99  *Face  airing*  that 
system  of  ventilating  the  workings  which  excludes  the  airing 
of  the  goaves.  1863  Archaeol.  Cantiono.  V.  14  Jambs  two 
feet  eight  inches  apart,  *face-bedded.  1883  Stonemason 
Jan.,  It  is  rare  now  for  a  face-bedded  stone  to  be  fixed  in  a 
building.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba,  vin.  ii,  His  cheeks  were 
fallen  in,  His  *face-bones  prominent,  a  1656  BP.  HALL  Rein. 
Wks.  (1660)  238  The  matter  and  form  of  the.  .Tables  of  the 
"Face-bread.  1651  J.  F[REAKE]  AgrippdsOcc.  Philos.  271 
Nine  *face-bredths  make  a  square  well  set  man.  1826  J. 
WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  (1855)  303  Desperate  bad  hauns 
. .  a  haun  without  a  *face-caird.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss. 
(E.  D.  S.),  Face-card^  a  court  card.  1888  Lockwood's  Diet. 
Tertns  Mech.  Eng.  133  *Face  chuck,  a  face  plate.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  xliv.  VIII.  166 She.. seeing  the  coffin, 
withdrew  her  hand  from  mine  and . .  removed  the  *face-cloth. 
1859  TENNYSON  Idylls,  Guinevere  7  The  white  mist,  like  a 
face-cloth  to  the  face,  Clung  to  the  dead  earth.  1833 
HOLLAND  Mannf.  Metal\\,  61  An  axil  which  carries  likewise 
another  [wheel]  with  *face-cogs.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meck.^ 
*  Face-guard,  a  mask  with  windows  for  the  eyes.  1883 
J.  W.  MOLLETT  Diet.  Art  fy  Archseol.  134  Face  guard  on  a 
helmet,  a  bar  or  bars  of  iron  protecting  the  face.  1874 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *  Face-hammer,  one  with  a  flat  face. 
1884  Ibid.  IV.  324/1  Face  Hammer  (Masonry),  one  with  one 
blunt  and  one  cutting  end.  1874  Ibid.,  *Face-joint,  that 
joint  of  a  voussoir  which  appears  on  the  face  of  the  arch. 
1769  Public  Advertiser  18  May  3/4  Iron  *Face  Knockers, 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech.,  *  Face-lathe,  (a)  a  pattern-maker's 
lathe  for  turning  bosses,  core  prints,  and  other  face-work; 
(b)  a  lathe  with  a  large  face-plate  and  a  slide  rest  adjustable 
in  front  on  its  own  shears.  Transverse  usually  but  not 
necessarily.  1888  Locfcwood's  Diet.  Terms  Mech.  Eng., 
Face  lathe,  a  lathe  chiefly  or  exclusively  used  for  surfacing. 
1633  WEBSTER  Duchess  of  Malfi  in.  ii,  'Twould  disgrace 
His  *face-making,  and  undo  him.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract. 
Build.  222  *Face  mould,  a  mould  for  drawing  the  proper 
figure  of  a  hand-rail  on  both  sides  of  the  plank.  1876  in 
GWILT  Arc/lit.  Gloss.  1697  Drydens  Virgil  Life  (1709)  16 
(Jod.)  Ill  *facepainters,  not  being  able  to  hit  the  true  fea- 
tures., make  amends  by  a  great  deal  of  impertinent  land- 
scape and  drapery.  1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  Women,  $  B.  I. 
xiv.  276  The  highest  face-painters  are  not  the  loveliest 
women.  i8$a  S.  K.  MAITLAND  Ess,  107  note,  '  He  took  me 
for  a  face-painter  ! '  said  a  late  eminent  artist.  1706  A  rt 
of  Painting  (1744)  355  He  was.  .a  landskip -painter,  .till  he 
.  .fell  to  *  face-pain  ting.  1862  W.  M.  ROSSETTI  in  Fraser's 
Mag.  July  73  Whose  picture,  .shows  a  higher  character  of 
face-painting  1611  DONNE  Ignatius'  Conclave  (1652)  129 
Women  tempting  by  Paintings  and  *Face-Physick.  a  1613 
OVERBURY  Charac.,  Faire  Milkmayd,  One  looke  of  hers  is 
able  to  put  all  face-physicke  out  of  countenance.  c  1850 
Rudim.  Navig.  (Weafe)  117  *Face-piece,  a  piece  of  elm, 
generally  tabled  on  to  the  fore-part  of  the  knee  of  the 
head,  to  assist  the  conversion  of  the  main  piece,  and 
likewise  to  shorten  the  upper  bolts,  and  prevent  the 
cables  from  rubbing  against  them  as  the  knee  gets 
worn.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Face-j>lant  the  prin- 
cipal or  front  elevation.  1841  TREDGOLD  Mill-work  428  The 
*face-plate  has  four  adjusting  screws  for  securing  the  work. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1888  Lockwood's  Diet.  Terms 
Mech.  Eng.,  The  term  face  plate  is  more  commonly  applied 
in  the  shops  to  the  ordinary  face  chucks.  Ibid.,  Face-plate 
coupling  =  Flanged  coupling.  1780  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  IV. 
319  She  perfectly  possessed  that  flexibility  of  muscles  and 
features,  which  constitutes  *face-playing.  1841  RlGBTJf4& 
•wifery  in.  iii.  130  The  opinion  that  *  face -presentations  were 
preternatural.  1849  Ecclesiologist  IX.  345  The  double 
semi-cylindrical  "face-shafts,  formerly  running  up  the 
face  of  the  piers.  1853  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  III.  App.  x, 
238  The  *face-stone  and  often  the  soffit,  are  sculptured. 
Ibid.  III.  238  Arches  decorated  only  with  coloured  marble, 
the  facestone  being  coloured,  the  soffit  white.  1841  TRED- 
GOLD Mill-work  428  *Face-turning  lathe.  1878  F,  A. 


FACE. 

WALKER  Money  xx.  461  Some  English  Merchant  who  is  bound 
to  pay  money  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  the  ^face- 
value  of  his  claim.  1883  J.  L.  WHITNEY  in  Lit.  JK0r/</8Sept. 
293/1  He  must  take  the  advertisements  of  publishers 
at  their  face  value,  and  regard  them  as  what  they  claim  to 
be.  1888  Daily  News  13  July  3/3  If  postcards  were  sold  at 
the  face  value  of  the  stamps  upon  them.  1891  Law  Times 
XCI. 224/1  The  note  is  still  worth  its  face  value.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  * Face-wall.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manttf.  Metal 
II.  191  The  axle  is  turned  round  by  a  *face  or  crown  wheel 
fixed  upon  the  extremity  of  it.  1879  CASSKLL'S  Tec/in.  Ednc. 
I-  349/2  Face-wheels  have  their  cogs  or  pins  placed  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  face  of  the  wheel,  a  1712  LISLE  Hnsb* 
(1757)  113  A  *face  or  back-wind  signifies  little. 

Face  (fc's),  z/.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 
I.  To  show  a  bold  or  opposing  front. 

f  1.  intr.  To  show  u.  bold  face,  look  big ;  to 
brag,  boast,  swagger.  Phrase,  To  face  and  brace  \ 
(see  BRACE  z>.2).  Obs. 

(1440  Promp,  Paru.  145  Facyn,  or  shewyn  boolde  face. 
1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  22  A  fals  extorcyoner  Fasynge 
and  bostynge  to  scratche  and  to  kepe.  1601  YARINGTON 
Two  Lament.  Traj.  m.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  Wilt  thou 
. .  Face  and  make  semblance . .  Of  that  thou  never  meantt  to 
execute  ? 

t  b.  In  primero.     (Cf.  BLUFF,  BRAG.)     06s. 

1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam,  limits  viii.  112  To  play  well 
at  Primero,  and  to  face  and  vie,  and  to  hold  and  giue  ouer 
when  time  serueth.  .are  all  workes  of  the  imagination. 

t  C.  To  show  a  false  face,  maintain  a  false  ap- 
pearance. Obs. 

1570  ASCHAM  Sckolem.  I.  (Arb.)  54  To  laughe,  to  He,  to 
flatter,  to  face:  Foure  waies  in  Court  to  win  men  grace. 
1589  Hay  any  Work  39  Thou  canst  cog,  face  and  lye,  as 
fast  as  a  dog  can  trot.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  v.  hi.  142 
Suffolke  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  faine. 

T"  d.  To  have  a  (specified)  appearance.     Obs. 

1669  N.  MORTON  New  Eng.  Mem.  106  The  evil  conse- 
quences thereof  faced  very  sadly. 

t  2.  trans,  a.  To  confront  with  assurance  or 
impudence ;  to  brave,  to  bully,  b.  To  face  a  lie 
(upon})  to  tell  a  manifest  untruth  (to).  Obs. 

1465  Paston  Lett.  No.  512  II.  205  My  Lord  of  Suffolks 
men  come,  .and  face  us  and  fray  uppon  us,  this  dayly.  1530 
PALSGR.  542/2  Vet  he  wolde  face  me  with  a  lye.  1533  MORE 
Answ.  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  1131/2  He..faceth  himself  the 
lie  upon  me.  c  1540  HEVWOOD  Four  P.P.  in  IIa/1.  Dodsley 
I.  382  But  his  boldness  hath  faced  a  lie.  1548  HALL  C/iron. 
g9  b, The straunger  so  faced  the  Englisheman,  that  he  faynted 
in  hys  sute.  1625  BACON  £ss.t  Truth  (Arb.)  501  For  a  Lie 
faces  God,  and  shrinkes  from  Man.  1632  MASSINGER  Em- 
peror  of  the  East  v.  i,  I  have  built  no  palaces  to  face  the 
court. 

3.  With  advbs.   a.  To  face  dotvn,  out :   to  put 
down  (a  person)  with  effrontery,  to  browbeat ;  to 
controvert  (an  objection,  the  truth)  with  coolness 
or  impudence;  to  maintain  (a  statement)  impu- 
dently.    Also  with  sentence  as  obj. :    to  maintain 
or  insist  to  a  person's  face  that  [etc.],     b.    To  face 
out  (a  matter,  etc.)  :  to  carry  through  by  effrontery, 
brazen  out.     f  To  face  it  out  with  a  card  often  : 
see  i  b  and  CARD  sd.'2  2  a.    c.  f  To  face  out  of: 
to  exclude  shamelessly  from ;  also,  to  bully  out  of. 

a.  1530  PALSGR.  542/2,  I  face  one  downe  in  a  mater. 
1533  MORE  Answ.  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  1131/2  He..scof- 
feth  that  I  face  out  the  trouth  with  lyes.  1580  LUPTON 
Sivqila  in  Polimanteia  (1881)  p.  xvii,  And  so  faced  out  thy 
poore  Father  before  our  face.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in. 
i.  6  Here's  a  villaine  that  would  face  me  downe  He  met  me 
on  the  Mart.  1667  DRYDEN  Sir  Martin  iv.  i,  I'll  not  be 
faced  down  with  a  lie.  1787  WESLEY  in  Wks.  1872  IV.  401 
The  clerk  faced  me  down  I  had  taken  the  coach  for  Sunday. 
1860  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  too  With  Paget's  help  she 
faced  down  these  objections. 

b-  *543  BALE  Yet  a  Course  59  Now,  face  out  your 
matter  with  a  carde  of  tenne.  1553  T.  WILSON  RJiet.  (1580) 
202  The  Roscians  kinsfolke  have  boldly  adventured,  and 
will  face  out  their  doynges.  1579  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk. 
(Camden)  73  To.. face  it  oute  lustelye  as  sum  other  good 
fellowes  doe.  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  i.  xii.  §2  (1622) 
125  Obluctation,  and  facing  out  of  the  matter.  1630  IJ. 
JONSON  New  Inn  i.  iii,  Cards  of  ten,  to  face  it  Out  in  the 
game.  1876  TREVELYAN  Macaulay  (1876)  I.  i.  15  Unless 
they  could  make  up  their  minds,  .to  face  it  out. 

C-  C1S30  MORE  Answ,  Fritk  iv.  Wks.  1132/2  Your  false 
heresy,  wherwith  you  would  face  our  Sauiour  out  of  the 
blessed  sacrament.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  iv.  ii.  101  They 
.  .doe  all  they  can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wits.  Ibid.  v.  L  gi 
His  false  cunning.  .Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

4.  trans.    To  meet  (danger,  an  enemy,  or  any- 
thing unpleasant)  face  to  face ;  to  meet  in  front, 
oppose  with  confidence  or  defiance. 

1659  B.  HARRIS  Parivafs  Iron  Age  79  A  great  body  of 
NobiHty  march  . .  briskly  on,  to  face  that  potent  Emperour 
Osman.  a  1680  BUTLER  Itmv.toSQ)  VIII.  7  These  silly  rant- 
ing Privolvans.  .face  their  Neighbours  Hand  to  Hand.  1708 
ADDISON  State  of  War  25  We.. cast  about  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  Troops  to  face  them  [the  enemy]  in  the  Field  of 
Battle,  a  1745  SWIFT  (J.^  They  are  as  loth  to  see  the  fires 
kindled  in  Smithfield  as  his  lordship;  and,  at  least,  as  ready 
to  face  them.  1798  FERRIAR  Illustr.  Sterne  v.  150  He  faced 
the  storm  gallantly.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Colvmb.  iv.  143  To 
face  alone  The  jealous  vengeance  of  the  papal  throne.  1843 
MACAULAY  Horatius  xxvii,  How  can  man  die  better  Than 
facing  fearful  odds?  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  Fleet 
u.  xviii.  (1883)  250  A  man  will  face  almost  anything  rather 
than  possible  ridicule. 

t  b.  To  appear  before  (a  city)  as  an  enemy. 

c  1645  T.  TULLY  Siege  Carlisle  (1840)  i  They,  .p'ceeded. . 
to  face  Carlisle  with  a  Rascall  rout  in  1643.  l677  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  284  A  small  party. .  with  which  he  faced  the 
City  Walls. 


FACE. 

5.  In  weaker  sense  :   To  look  in  the  face  of;  to 
meet  face  to  face ;  to  stand  fronting,    lit.  and^/f^. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vn.  303  Facing  the  ludge  and  plead- 
ing both  our  best.  1779  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Nov.,  If 
I  faced  him  he  must  see  my  merriment  was  not  merely  at 
his  humour.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  II.  275  He 
performed  the  journey,  .with  such  celerity  that.  .he.  .faced 
his  enemy  ..  on  the  ninth  day.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia 
ix.  no  Might  he  but  face  the  terrible  enchantress.  1883 
Manch.  Exam.  24  Nov.  5/2  The  great  problem  which 
faces  every  inquirer  into  the  causes  of  colliery  explosions. 

6.  To  look  seriously  and  steadily  at,  not  to  shrink 
from. 

1795  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  116  My  own  quiet 
required  that  I  should  face  it  [the  idea]  and  examine  it. 
1828  DISRAELI  C/ias.  I,  II,  v.  104  A  lawyer  in  the  habit 
effacing  a  question  but  on  one  side,  can  rarely  be  a  philo- 
sopher, who  looks  on  both.  1883  S.  S.  LLOYD  in  North  Star 
25  Oct.  3/7  The  need  for  external  supplies  of  food.. must 
be  faced. 

II.  With  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  face. 

7.  intr.    a.    Of  persons  and  animals :    To  pre- 
sent the  face  in  a  certain  direction  ;  to  look.  lit. 


1594  W.  S.  in  Shahs.  C.  Praise  9,  I  know  thy  griefe,  And 
face  from  whence  these  names  aryse.  1672  DRYDEN  Cong. 
Granada  I.  i,  He  [the  courser]  sidelong  bore  his  Rider  on, 
Still  facing,  till  he  out  of  sight  was  gone.  1844  H.  H.  WIL. 
SON  Brit.  India  II.  266  The  ist  of  the  2Oth,  with  one  com- 
pany of  the  24th,  were  posted  on  the  larger  eminence,  facing 
east  and  south.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1877)  II.  vii.  64 
He  steadfastly  faced  towards  peace.  1882  HJNSDALE  Gar- 
field  %  Educ.  i.  117  He  faced  to  law  and  politics,  to  science 
and  to  literature. 

b.  Of  things  :  To  be,  or  be  situated,  with  the 
face  or  front  in  some  specified  direction  ;  to  front. 
Const,  on,  to. 

1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  IV.  71  Saucers  rust- 
coloured,  large,  facing  downwards,  c  1830  Ritdim,  Navig. 


,  ,  ,  ,  . 

(Weale)  113  Dagger,  a  piece  of  timber  that  faces  on  to 
the  poppets  of  the  bilgeways.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  I. 
Ill,  The  little  chapel  that  faced  eastwards.  1884  Times 


. 

(weekly  ed.)  29  Aug.  14/2  The  village  faces  full  to  the 
south.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Aug.  11/2  The  really  pic- 
turesque side  of  the  hall,  facing  on  a  lovely  lake. 

8.  trans,  a.  Of  persons  and  animals  :  To  pre- 
sent the  face  or  front  towards  ;  to  look  towards. 
b.  Of  a  building,  a  country,  and  objects  in 
general  :  To  be  situated  opposite  to,  front  towards. 

a.  1632   LITHGOW    Trav.  vm.  364   Facing  the   in-land 
wee  marched  for  three  dayss.     1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No. 
12  p  15  Stand  facing  the  light,  that  we  may  see  you.      1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  216  He  continues  to  combat 
..still  facing  the  enemy  till  he  dies.     1886  SHELDON  tr. 
Flauberfs  Salamml>$  22  Neighing  shrilly  as  they  faced  the 
rising  sun. 

b.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  n.  Wks.  (1847)  494/2   He 
gained,  .that  part  of  Britain  which  faces  Ireland.     1705  AD- 
DISON  Italy  (1767)  201  The  side  of  the  Palatine  mountain 
that  faces  it.    1746-7  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  150  Yonder  tree,    j 
which  faces  the  south.     1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  vii.  55  A 
series  of  vertical  walls..  face  the  observer.      1885  Manch. 
Exam.  10  June  8/7  The  statue  .  .  faces  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  museum. 

C.  Of  letterpress,  an  engraving,  etc.  :  To  stand 
on  the  opposite  page  to. 

1766  Gent.  Mag.  XXXVI,  Directions  for  placing  the 
plates,  The  Emblematical  Design  .  .  to  face  p.  8.  1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  19  Feb.  5/9  An  increased  price  is  paid  for 
advertisements  '  facing  matter  '.  1890  Ibid.  20  Nov.  2/2  A 
letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  is  good,  and  an  article  from  him 
worth  several  columns  '  facing  matter  '.  Mod.  (On  a  plate 
inserted  in  a  book]  To  face  page  56. 

d.  To  face  (a  person}  with  :  to  put  before  the 
face  of;  to  confront  with. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent,  xviii.  109  It  was  Gods 
wil  to  humble  his.  .people  by  facing  them  with  the  temple 
of  a  cursed  idoll. 

9.  intr.  f  a.  in  sense  of  face  about  (see  b\ 
Also  reft.  Obs. 

1644  SLINGSBY  Diary  (1836)  112  Upon  y>  top  of  y>  Hill 
they  [the  Scots]  face  and  front  towards  y"  prince  1666 
PEPYS  Diary  4  June,  The  Duke  did  fly  ;  but  all  this  day 
they  have  been  fighting  ;  therefore  they  did  face  again, 
to  be  sure.  1691  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2662/3  Upon  their  ap- 
proach our  men  faced,  and  about  20  fired.  1824  Miss  FER- 
RIER  Inner,  vi,  Having  got  to  the  top.  .he  faced  him. 

b.  Chiefly  Mil.  To  turn  the  face  in  a  stated 
direction  (left,  right,  etc.).  To  face  about,  to  the 
right  about,  round  :  to  turn  the  face  in  the  opposite 
direction.  As  word  of  command,  Right  oi/eft  about 
face  I 

1634  MASSINGER  Very  Woman  m.  i,  Let  fall  your  cloak, 
on  one  shoulder—  face  to  your  left  hand.  1847  N  BACON 
Due.  Govt.Eng.  i.  Ixiv.  (1739)  135  He  faces  about  therefore 
and.,  for  Scotland  he  goes.  ,,167!  LD.  FAIRFAX  Mem. 
(1699)  5!  He.  .made  them  face  about,  and  march  again  into 
the  Town.  1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4675/1  He  commanded 
them  to  tace  to  the  Left,  in  order  to  flank  the  Enemy  1711 
B-ns^sSfect.  No.  109  J>  x  The  Knight  faced  towards  one  of 
the  Pictures.  1713  -  Englishman  No.  55.  353  This  elevated 
Machine,  .moved  through.  .Cornhil  :  whence  it  faced  about 
1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  II.  iv.  iv.  115  They  immediately 
conjectured  that  the  place  had  changed  masters,  and  faced 
about.  1787  Columbian  Mag.  I.  47  To  the  right  about  face  ! 
Forward  march  !  Halt,  and  face  to  the  Front  !  1820  KEATS 
Cap  Sr  Bells  xxxvi.  i  Then  facing  right  about,  he  saw  the 
Page.  1823  BYRON  yuan  vm.  xxviii,  The  rest  had  faced  unto 
the  right  About.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  i,  The  minister  .  .  faced 
round  upon  the  party  who  had  seized  him.  1841  LEVER  C. 
O  Ma/ley  Ixxxviii,  Left  face—  wheel—  quick  march  !  1844 
Krgnl  fs  Ord.  Army  261  On  which  the  Captain  is  to  face 
inwards,  and  the  Lieutenant  and  Ensign  face  to  the  right 
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i8j9  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Arlil.  Man.  (ed.  8)  19  Right  or  left 
about  three-quarters  face.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1877) 
III.  i.  215  These  men  had  faced  about  to  the  front. 
Jig.  1645  Liberty  ofConsc.  28  In  this  Sir  you  have  faced 
about,  sure  you  are  not  As  you  were.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr. 
ii.  Introd.  217  His  Spirit  was  so  stout  No  Man  could  ever 
make  him  face  about. 

10.  trans,    t  a.  To  attract  or  direct  the  face  or 
looks  of.     b.  Mil.  To  cause  (soldiers)  to  face,  or 
present  the  front. 

1630  LORD  Banians  <$•  Perses  72  Certaine  mimicall  gestures, 
so  as  may  most  face  the  people  to  gaze  upon  them.  1667 
WATERHOUSE  Fire  Land.  181  The  Judgments  of  God  face 
us  to  humilitie.  1850  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (ed.  8) 

30  The  company.  .willbefa_ced,  and  countermarched.     Ibid. 

31  The  remaining  companies  first  being  faced  to  the  right 
about. 

11.  a.  To  turn  face  upwards,  expose  the  face  of 
(a  playing  card). 

1674  COTTON  Complete  Gamester  in  Singer  Hist.  Cards 
344  He  clasps  these  cards  faced  at  the  bottom.  1721  MRS. 
CENTLIVRE  Basset-Table  IV,  Fac't  again  ; — what's  the  mean- 
ing ofthis  ill  luck  to-night  ?  1742  HOVLE  II  'hist  10  If  a  Card 
is  faced  in  the  Pack,  they  must  deal  again,  except  it  is  the 
last  Card.  1878  H.  H.  GIBBS  Ombre  19  He  places  the  cards 
before  him,  taking  care  not  to  face  or  show  any  of  them. 

b.  Post-office.  To  turn  (letters)  with  their  faces 
in  one  direction. 

1850  Q.  Rev.  June  75  The  object,  .is  merely  to  '  face  '  the 
stamped  and  paid  letters  all  the  same  way.  1889  Pall  Mall 
G.  15  Oct.  7/1  All  the  letters  have  been  faced,  sorted,  and 
stamped. 

III.  To  put  a  face  upon. 

12.  To  cover  a  certain  breadth  of  (a  garment) 
with  another  material ;  to  trim,  turn  up.     In  pass. 
said  of  the  wearer.     Also,  To  face  about,  down. 

1561  in  Vicary's  A  nat.  (1888)  App.  vi.  189  My  gowne  of 
browne  blue  lyned  and  faced  with  black  budge.  15931  GREENE 
Art  Conny-catch.  n.  2  The  Priest  was  facst  afore  with 
Veluet.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  446  They . .  face 
about  the  collars  of  men  and  womens  garments.  1679  Lotut. 
Gaz.  No.  1378/4  A  black  hair  Camlet  Gown.. faced  down 
before,  and  on  the  Cape  with  Velvet.  1759  Cotnpl.  Lett.- 
•writer '(ed.  6)  229  Blue  cloth,  trimmed  and  faced  with  white. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxi,  The  five  Lords  of  Justiciary,  in 
their  long  robes  of  scarlet  faced  with  white.  1855  W.  SAR- 
GENT Braddock's  Expedition  291  The  uniform  of  the  44th 
was  red  faced  with  yellow. 

absol.  c  1570  Pride  ty  Lowl.  1 1841)  20  Silke  and  lase.  .To 
welt,  to  edge,  to  garde,  to  stitche  and  face. 

f  b.  transf.  Sc-fig.  To  trim,  adorn,  deck,  furnish. 

1565  JEWEL  Def.  Apol.  (1611)  241  Would  ye  rather,  for  the 
better  facing  and  colouring  of  your  Doctrin,  we  should  strike 
put  this  Forged  Quodammodo.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v. 
i.  74  To  face  the  Garment  of  Rebellion  With  some  fine 
colour.  1630  B.  JONSON  New  Inn  i.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  410/1 
An  host .  .who  is.  .at  the  best  some  round-grown  thing,  a  jug 
Faced  with  a  beard,  that  fills  out  to  the  guests.  1645  MILTON 
Colas/.  Wks.  (1847)221, 1  saw  the  stuff,  .garnished  and  trimly 
faced  with  the  commendations  of  a  licenser.  1685  DRYDEN 
Albion  $  Alb.  HI.  i,  Rebellion,  .fac'd  with  publick  Good  ! 

13.  To  cover  the  surface  either  wholly  or  partially 
with  some  specified  material. 

1670  COTTON  Espernon  n.  vm.  349  The  Terrass  was  not  yet 
fac'd  with  stone.  1677  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  279  With 
whose  heads.. the  savage  Turk  faced  a  great  Bufkwark. 
1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  i.  250  Delve  of  convenient 
Depth  your  thrashing  Floor;  With  temper'd  Clay  then 
fill  and  face  it  o'er.  1715  DESAGULIERS  Fires  Impr.  112 
If  you  face  the  sides  of  the  Chimney  with  thin  Copper.  1803 
Phil.  Trans.  XCIII.  85  The  same  bar  was  melted  again, 
and  was  cast  in  sand,  faced . .  by  charcoal  dust.  1856  Jrtil. 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  XVII.  n.  363  The  more  modem  fence.. is 
faced  with  stones. 

14.  To  dress  or  smooth  the  face  or  surface  of. 
Also,  To  face  down. 


221/2  The  body  is  carefully  faced  down  till  a  fine  even  surface 
is  produced. 

15.  To  coat  (tea)  with  some  colouring  substance. 
Also,  To  face  up. 

1850  Household  Words  II.  277  The  tea-leaf  . .  is  '  faced 
by  the  French  chalk,  to  give  it  the  pearly  appearance  so 
much  liked.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  ;ed.  3)  277 
The  green  tea  is  either  natural  or  coloured  (faced)  with 
indigo  [etc.].  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  101/1  Exhausted 
leaves  were .  -faced  up  to  do  duty  as  fresh  tea. 

t  IV.   16.  To   deface,  disfigure,  spoil    in   ap- 
pearance.    [?  Short  for  DEFACE.]  OPS. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9129  Polexena.  .All  facid  hir  face  with 
hir  fell  teris. 

Facea,  Paceal,  obs.  ff.  of  FASCIA,  FACIAL. 

Facecies,  anglicized  form  of  FACETLE. 

Faced  (fr'st),  ppl.  a.i  [f.  FACE  v.  +  -ED  i.]  In 
senses  of  the  verb.  a.  Of  a  card  :  That  has  been 
turned  face  upwards. 


b.  Of  a  body  of  soldiers :    That  has  faced  or 
turned  about. 

1796  Instr.  «,  Kef.  Cavalry  (1813)  185  When  the  whole  was 
halted,  the  proper  front  would  be  taken  by  the  faced  wing 

c.  Of  clothing :    Turned  up  with  another  ma- 
terial. 

1861  PEPYS  Diary  13  June,  My  gray  cloth  suit  and  faced 
white  coate.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk..  Faced  turned 
up  with  facings  on  the  cuffs  and  collars  of  uniforms. 

Q.  Ut  a  block  or  piece  of  stone :  Having  the 
surface  dressed  or  smoothed 


ws.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  293  We  marched  through  a 
ry  faced  plaine.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  213  The 
ts.-are  faced  like  Monkeyes.  1710  SWIFT  Jml.  to  Stella 


FACET. 

1865  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  xiii.  (1878)  491  These  [sling- 
stones]  were  called  afai  ara — faced  or  edged  stones. 

e.  Of  tea :  That  has  been  artificially  altered  in 
appearance,  coloured. 

1875  Sat.  Rev.  XL.  553/1  Consumers  of  *  faced'  tea  have 
taken  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers  and  importers. 

Faced  (fc'st),  ///.  a.~  [f.  FACE  sb.  +  -ED  *.] 
Furnished  with  or  having  a  face. 

1.  Of  persons,     f  a.  Having  a  face  like  (a  dog, 
etc.).  Obs.    b.  In  combination  with  some  defining 
prefix,  as  bare-,  dog-,  full-,  etc.,  faced,  for  which 
see  those  words. 

c  1500  Bk.  MaidEmlyn  in  Anc.  Poet.  Tracts  (Percy  Soc.) 
20  Faced  lyke  an  aungell.  1576  NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex. 
(1633)  no  Sowre  countenanced,  faced  like  death.  1509 
MINSHEU  Dial.  Sp.  <$•  Eng.  (1623)  67  The  Devill.  .brought 
the  blush-faced  young  man  to  the  Court.  1624  FORD,  etc. 
Sun's  Darling  II.  i,  Rural  fellows,  fac'd  Like  lovers  of  your 
Laws.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  \-  - 
fiery  faced 

23  Sept.,  He  is  a  rawboned  faced  fellow.  1863  Sat.  Rev.  124 
Their  leafy  height,  that  winter  soon  Left  leafless  to  the 
cold-faced  moon. 

2.  Faced  cloth :   a   fabric   manufactured  with   a 
'  natural  lustre '. 

1889  Daily  Nevis  5  Oct.  7/7  Advt.,  Faced  Cloths,  warranted 
not  to  spot  with  rain,  in  all  the  new  shades. 

3.  Faced  card  ^face-card,  court-card. 

1794  Sporting  Mag.  III.  41  '  We  are  all  faced  cards '.  '  1 
hope.. you  are  not  all  Kings'.  1847-78 in  HALLIWELL.  1869 
in  PEACOCK  Gloss.  Lonsdale  29.  1870  in  Miss  JACKSON 
Shropsh.  Word.bk.  138. 

4.  Printing,  (see  quot.) 

1888  JACOBI  Printer's  Vocab.  43  Faced  Rule,  Brass  Rule 
with  the  ordinary  thin  face  somewhat  thickened. 

5.  Arch.  'Faced  work, .thin  stone,  otherwise  called 
bastard  ashlar,  used  to  imitate  squared  stone  work. 
In   painting,   the   rubbing   down  each  coat  with 
pumice  before  the  next  is  laid  on.     Used  also  of 
superior  plastering.'     {Arch.  Diet.  1892). 

Fa'Ced-lined,  a.  Her.  [f.  FACED  ppl.  a.  + 
LINED///,  a.]  Of  a  garment  :  Having  the  lining 
visible. 

1825  in  BERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  s.v.  1889  in  ELVIN  Diet. 
Herald.  57. 

Facel,  var.  of  FASEL,  Obs.,  kidney  bean. 

Faceless  (fc'-sles),  a.  [f.  FACE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  face,  t  a.  Of  persons  :  Lacking  face 
or  courage  ;  cowardly,  b.  Of  a  coin  :  Having  the 
device  and  legend  obliterated. 

a.  1567  SEMPILL  Lordis  Just  Quarrel  in  Ballates  (1872) 
30  Quhen  faceles  fuillis  sail  not  be  settin  by.     1596  Edward 
III,  I.  ii.  9  Faceless  fear  that  ever  turns  his  back.     1727-36 
in  BAILEY.     1775  in  ASH. 

b.  1855  Fraser"s  Mag.  LI.  272  Specimens  of  the  bronze 
coinage  of  the  later  empire,  .mostly  trite  and  faceless,  as  a 
farthing  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 

tFa-Cely,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LYl.] 
Giving  a  face  to  face  view ;  open ;  transl.  med.L. 
facialis.  Cf.  FACIAL  a.  I. 

1605  BELL  Romisk  Faith  44  The  cleare  andfacely  vision 
of  God  [clara  et  facialis  visio  Dei], 

Facely,  var.  of  FACILELY.    ' 

Facer  (f?>-sai).     [f.  FACE  v.  and  sb.  +  -En.] 

1 1.  One  who  puts  on  a  bold  face  ;  one  who  boasts 
or  swaggers  ;  a  braggart,  bully.  Obs. 

c  1515  Cache Lorelles  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  n  Crakers, facers,  and 
chylderne  quellers.  1550  LATIMER  Last  Serm.  be/.  Edw.  VI, 
Wks.  I.  252  Nay  :  there  be  no  greater  tattlers,  nor  boasters 
nor  facers  than  they  be.  1611  BEAUM  &  Fi_  Maid's  Trag. 
iv.  ii,  A  race  of  idle  people. .  Facers  and  talkers. 

2.  Post-office.  One  who  '  faces '  letters  (see  FACE 
v.  ii  b). 

1850  Q.  Rev.  June  75  The  act  is  by  '  facers '  called  '  pigging '. 

3.  A  blow  in  the  face.  lit.  and/f^. 

1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  243  Each  of  the  pugilists 
exchanged,  .half  a  dozen  facers.  1819  MOORE  Tom  Crib's 
Mem.  24  Not  to  dwell  on  each  facer  and  fall.  1859  J.  BROWN 
Rob  ff  F.  2  The. .  shepherd,  .delivered  a  terrific  facer  upon 
our . .  middle-aged  friend. 

fig.  1828  Blactw.  Mag.  XXIII.  109/2  With  the  right 
lending  the  Catholics  such  a  facer,  that  they  are  unable  to 
come  to  time.  1872  BESANT  &  RICE  Ready  Money  M.  xviii, 
'  I've  had  a  good  many  facers  in  my  life  '. 

1 4.  a.  A  large  cup  or  tankard,  b.  Such  a  cup 
filled  to  the  brim ;  a  bumper.  Obs. 

a.  1527  Will  7"..S>ar*£(Chetham  Sec.)  17  Item, to  my  cosyn 
yong  Thomas  Smith  my  bowndon  facer  and  my  gilde  spone. 

b.  1688  SHADWELL  Sfr.  Alsatia  ii,  There's  a  facer  for 
you.     a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Facer,  a  Bumper 
without  Lip-room.     1785  in  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue. 

tFa'cet,  sb.\  Obs.  Also  5  faceet,  faoett, 
faucet,  [ad.  (through  F.  facet)  L.  facet-as  (see 
FACETE  a.)  nsed  as  a  proper  name.]  The  book 
Facetus  de  Moribus  (by  some  attributed  to  John 
Garland),  which  was  used  in  schools  as  a  book  of 
instruction  in  behaviour. 

^1440  Promp.  Parti.  145  Faceet,  booke.  .Facetus.  c  1475 
Batees  Bk.  (1868)  i  Facet!  seythe  the  Book  of  curtesye. 
a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Hoitseh.  Ord.  45  The  Dean  of  the 
Chappell  to  drawe  these  chyldren..as  well  in  the  schoole 
of  facett,  as  in  songe.  [1611  COTGR.,  Facet,  a  Primmer,  or 
Grammer  fora  yong  scholler.J 

Facet  (fae-set),  sb,-  Forms :  7  fasoet,  fauoett, 
8  fasset,  fosset,  8-9  facette,  8-  facet,  [a.  F. 
facette,  dim.  olface  :  see  FACE  so.]  A  little  face. 


FACET. 
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FACILE. 


1.  One  of  the  sides  of  a  body  that  has  numerous 
faces  ;  orig.  one  of  the  small  cut  and  polished  faces 
of  a  diamond  or  other  gem,  but  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  a  similar  face  in  any  natural  or  artificial 
body.     Cf.  BRILLIANT.     Also  preceded  by  certain 
defining  words,  as  diagonal-,  skill-,  skew-,  star- 

facet  \  for  which  see  those  words. 

1625  BACON  Ess.  Honour  (Arb.)  69  Diamonds  cut  with 
Fascets.  1647  R.  STAI-YI.TON  "Juvenal  69  Sea-greene  berili 
into  fascets  cut.  1750  JEFFRIES  Treat,  Diamonds  $  Pearls 
11751)  35  A  Brilliant  whose  lustre  is  derived  from  the  angles, 
or  facets,  of  the  sides  only.  1800  tr.  Lagratige's  Chem.  II. 
157  United  with  antimony,  it  gives  a  Brittle  metal  with 
facets.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  iv.  xi,  Above  its  cornice,  row 
and  row  Of  fair  hewn  facets.  1835  MARRYAT  Olla  Podr. 
xxiii,  They  polish  rubies;  that  is,  without  cutting  them  in 
facet  tes.  i853HERscHF.L/>0/.  Lect.  Sc.  viii.  §  165  (1873)  The 
appearance  of  certain  small  obliquely  posited  facets  on  the 
crystal  previous  to  polishing.  1854  HOOKER  Hintal.  Jrnls. 

I.  xv.  344  Light  reflected  from  .  .  myriads  of  facets  [of  hoar- 
frost].     1875  URE  Diet*  Ar/s  s.  v.  Facetting  Facets  on 
gold  and  silver  are  cut  and  polished  on  revolving  wheels. 

fig.     1820   MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Life  R.  Edgeworth  11821) 

II.  260  That  facet  of  the  mind  which  it  was  the  interest  or 
the  humour  of  the  moment  to  turn  outward. 

2.  Anal.   a.  A  small  flat  and  smooth  articular 
surface  of  a  bone. 

1836  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  272/1  The  atlas,  .is  articulated 
with  the  occipital  tubercle  by  a  single  concave  facet.  1870 
ROLLESTOM  Anim.  Life  Introd.  57  The  ribs  of  the  Sauna 
have  only  a  single  articular  facet.  1881  MIVART  Cais^On 
each  side  of  this  is  an  oval,  convex,  articular  facet. 

b.  One  of  the  individual  parts  or  segments  (ocelli} 
of  a  compound  eye. 

1834  M'MuRTiE  tinner's  Anim.  Ktngd.  289  Compound 
eyes,  where  the  surface  is  divided  into  an  infinitude  of  dif- 
ferent lenses  called  facets.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  S£ec.  vi. 
(1873)  144  The  numerous  facets  on  the  cornea  of  their  great 
compound  eyes  form  true  lenses. 

3.  attrib.,  as  facet-wise.    Also  facet-diamond, 
a  diamond  whose  surface  is  formed  into  facets  ; 
facet-  doublet,  a  counterfeit  jewel  (see  DOUBLET) 
similarly  treated  ;  facet-flash,  a  flash  of  light  from 
one  of  the  facets  of  a  gem  ;  in  quot.  _/?£•. 

1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  i.  601  Grind  her  lips  upon  a  mill, 
Until  the  facet  doublet  doth  Fit  their  rhymes  rather  than 
her  mouth.  1676  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1207/4  Two  Diamond 
Rings  with  one  Faucett  Diamond  .  .  in  each  Ring.  1600 
Songs  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  186  A  saphire  bodkin  for  the 
hair,  Or  sparkling  facet  diamond  there.  1751  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.  v.  Facet)  Multiplying-glasses  are  cut  in  facets  or 
facet-wise.  1868  BROWNING  Ringfy  Bk.  1.  1361  Rather  learn 
and  love  Each  facet-flash  of  the  revolving  year  ! 

Facet  (fse'set),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  faceted  (often 
erron.  facetted),  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf.  F.  faeetter^ 
trans.  To  cut  a  facet  or  facets  upon  ;  to  cover  with 
facets,  lit. 
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1870  Echo  17  Jan.,  The  almond  form  [of  the  Sancy  diamond] 
completely  facetted  over,  .indisputably  proves  that  U  was 
an  Indian-cut  stone.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cnfi 
544  The  liquid  name  '  Miranda  '  —  faceted  as  lovelily  As  his 
own  gift,  the  gem.  1874  WESTROPP  Precious  Stones  140 
Heart-shaped  Amethyst.  Facetted  on  face  and  back.  1881 
T.  PAYNE  Villon's  Poems  Introd.  84  He  alone  divined  the 
hidden  diamonds  and  rubies  of  picturesque  expression,  to 
be  .  .  facetted  into  glory  and  beauty  by  the  regenerating 
friction  of  poetic  employment. 

Facete  (fasft),  a.  ;  rare  in  mod.  use.  Also  7 
faceit.  [ad.  L.  facet-its  graceful,  pleasing,  witty. 
Cf.  QY.  facet.] 

1.   ^FACETIOUS,  arch. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  662  Pleasant  demaunds 
and  facete  jests.  1621-51  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  iv.  iv, 
Lodovicus  Suessanus  a  facete  companion,  disswaded  him  to 
the  contrary.  1651-3  JER.  TAYLOR  Senn./or  Year  (1850) 
292  A  facete  discourse,  .can  refresh  the  spirit.  1691  WOOD 
Ath.  Oxon,  I.  259  He  was  a  man  of.  .a  facete  and  affable 
countenance.  1762  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  vr.  v,  I  will  have 
him.  .cheerful,  facete,  jovial.  1830  \.f.  Aristophanes'  Ac/tar- 
niatis  34  By  Jove  !  these  two  hogs  are  facete  ones  !  1863 
SALA  Capt.  Dang.  II.  ix.  310  Such  a  Ruffian,  .could  main- 
tain an  appearance  of  a  facete  disposition  to  the  last. 
b.  absol. 

1807-8  SYD.  SMITH  Plymley's  Lett.  Wks.  1859  II.  162/1 
If  he  would,  .consider  the  facete  and  the  playful  to  be  the 
basis  of  his  character.  1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  257  One 
or  two  attempts  at  raillery  and  the  facete  are  indeed  de- 
plorable. 

f2.  After  Latin  usage:  Elegant,  graceful,  po- 
lished. Obs. 

a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragin.  Reg.  (Arb.)  29  Leicester  .  .  was 
much  the  more  facete  Courtier.  Ibid.  56  He  was  so  facete 
and  choice  in  his  phrase  and  stile.  1662  BAGSHAW  in  Ace. 
Baxter's  Suspension  45  A  man.  .of  so  Elegant  and  Facete 
a  Style. 

Hence  t  Pace-tely  adv.  Obs.,  in  a  witty  or 
humorous  manner,  pleasantly.  *t*  Pace'teness, 
the  quality  of  being  witty  or  humorous  ;  *  wit, 
pleasant  representation*  (J.). 

1619  BRENT  tr.  SarpfsCounc.  Trent  (1676)  72  That  which 
facetely  was  spoken  by  Erasmus.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel. 
in.  ii.  n.  ii.  558  As  lames  Lernutius  hath  facetely  expressed 
in  an  elegant  Ode.  1636  FEATLY  Clavis  Myst.  xxviii.  361 
Poole  facetely  excused  the  matter,  a  1656  HALES  Gold. 
Rem.  (1688)  170  Parables.,  breed  delight  of  hearing,  by 
reason  of  that  faceteness  and  wittiness  which  is  many  times 
found  in  them. 

Faceted  (fse-seted),  ppl  a.  Also  9  (erron.} 
facetted,  [f.  FACET  sb.  and  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Of  gems,  etc.  :  Having,  furnished  with,  or  cut 
VOL.  IV. 


into  facets.     Also  preceded  by  some   qualifying 
word,  as  many-,  keenly- faceted. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  S^i'c.  vii.  (1873)  203  The  falling  of  a 
facetted  spheroid  from  one  facet  to  another.  1874  WESTRorp 
Precious  Stones  140  Amethyst,  .cushion-cut  face;  facetted 
back.  1890  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  799/2  It  is  a  many-faceted 
diamond  of  the  purest  lustre.  1890  Daily  Ne^vs  27  Jan.  3/1 
It's  [the  electric  light's]  power  is  enormously  multiplied  by 
the  facetted  lens. 

fig.  1864  CMLixutFredk.  Gt.  (1865)  IV.  xi.  ill.  44  Friedrich 
. .  loves  the  sharp  facetted  cut  of  the  man. 

2.  Anat.  Provided  with  facets ;  see  FACET  sb. 2  2. 

1836  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  770/2  The  most  remarkable 
modification  of  facetted  eyes.  1870  ROI.LESTON  Anim.  Life 
22  An  irregularly-shaped  bony  process  . .  forms  with  this 
smooth  facetted  process  a  cup-shaped  cavity. 

Facetiae  (fasf-Jii/),  sb.pl.  Also 6  in  anglicized 
form  facecies,  [a.  lu.  face  fix,  pi.  Gifacetia  a  jest, 
i.facctus  FACETE.]  Humorous  say  ings  or  writings, 
pleasantries,  witticisms. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  118/2  With  folish  facecies  and 
blasphemous  mockery.  1657  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Rhet.  78  The 
merry  and  pleasant  sayings  incident  hereunto  are  called 
Facetiae.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  1. 324  Gilbert  a  Beckett 
. .  contributed  jokes  and  facetia;  weekly. 

Faceting  (fse'setirj),  vbt.  sb.  Also  9  (erron.} 
facetting,  [f.  FACET  v.  +  -ING'.]  The  action  or 
process  of  cutting  facets  on  gems  or  metals. 

1873  URE  Diet.  Arts,  Facetting.  1877  STREETER  Precious 
Stones  \.  iv.  32  The  Brilliant  depends  greatly  upon  the 
facetting  for  its  exceeding  beauty.  1877  GEE  Goldivorker 
xi.  180  The  . ,  workman  turning  the  links  of  gold  chains  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  finger,  .and  while,  .it  seems  as  if  they 
are  being  presented  in  a  haphazard  fashion  to  the  lap,  the 
most  perfect -shaped  diamonds  are  being  produced.  This  is 
called  faceting. 

Facetiosity  (fas/'fi^-siti).  rare.  [f.  next; 
see  -ITT.]  The  quality  of  being  facetious ;  in  quot. 
quasi-  concr. 

1822  Liberal  1.  209  The  bookseller,  .evidently,  .laughsat 
the  customer . .  when  he  has  the  luck  to  get  rid  of  some 
heavy  facetiosity  by  a  chance  saje. 

Facetious  (fasrfasj ,  a.  [ad.  Vt.fadtieux  (cited 
from  i6th  c.),  i.facetie,  ad.  L./acetia  (see  F ACETIC) 
+  -ous.] 

1 1.  [After  "L.  facetus."]  Of  style,  manners,  etc. : 
Polished  and  agreeable,  urbane.  Obs. 

1592  H.  CHETTLE  in  Shaks.  C.  Praise  4  His  facetious  grace 
in  writting  which  approoues  his  art. 

2.  Characterized  by,  or  addicted  to,  pleasantry ; 
jocose,  jocular,  waggish.  Formerly  often  with 
laudatory  sense:  Witty,  humorous,  amusing ;  also, 
gay,  sprightly,  a.  of  utterances,  compositions, 
actions,  etc. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rem.  203  It  was  then  thought  facetious. 
a  1677  BARROW  Serrn.xiv.  Wks.  1741  1. 147  Facetious  speech 
there  serves  onely  to  obstruct  and  entangle  business.  i7« 
SEWEL  Hist*  Quakers  (1795)  I.  Pref.  u  Intermixed  the 
serious  part  sometimes  with  a  facetious  accident.  1850 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  iv.  19  Aunty  gave  George  a 
nudge  with  her  finger  designed  to  be  immensely  facetious. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  346  Facetious  messages  .. 
passed  between  the  besieged  and  the  besiegers. 
b.  of  persons,  their  qualities,  etc. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev,  i.  iii,  My  sweet  facetious 
rascall.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  179,  I  am  no  way 
facetious  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth.. of  Company.  1710 
HEARNE  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  333  He  was  of  a  plea- 
sant, facetious  Temper.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  33  P  2 
Transmitted . .  by  a  facetious  correspondent.  1844  DICKENS 
Mar.  Chitz.  xxiv.(C.  D.ed.)25i  'Oh  you  terrible  old  man  !' 
cried  the  facetious  Merry  to  herself.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE 
Mod.  Par.  Churches  283  The  mediaeval  carvers  were  many  of 
them  facetious  fellows. 

Facetiously  (fasfjasli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

In  a  facetious  manner. 

1727-36  in  BAILEY.  1731  WATERLAND  Scripture  Vind.  n. 
9  B.  answers,  very  facetiously.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones 
i.  iii,  Pages  which  certain  droll  authors  have  been  facetiously 
pleased  to  call  The  History  of  England.  1838  DICKENS 
Nick.  Nick,  xix,  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  leered  upon  his  friends 
most  facetiously.  1885  Manch.  Exam  6  May  6/1  The  pri- 
vate view,  facetiously  so-called. 

Facetiousness  (fasffasnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  facetious. 
t  a.  Polish  and  pleasantness  of  manner,  urbanity 
(obs.}.  f  b.  Cheerful  good-humour  ;  also,  witti- 
ness, wit  (obs.}.  c.  Jocularity,  jocosity. 

1630  R.  Johnsons  Kingd.  fy  Cotnnvw.  267  The  Italians 
in  facetiousnesse  doe  jest ;  That  [etc.].  1644  BULWER  Chirol. 
135  The  facetiousnesse  of  manners  and  elegancies  of  learning. 
1657  HOBBES  Stigmai  ofWallis  Wks.  1845  VII.  386,  I  ob- 
serve,  first,  the  facetiousness  of  your  title-page.  1757  BURKE 
Abridem.  Eng.  Hist.  in.  ii,  Relaxing  with  a  wise  facetious- 
ness,  he  [William  I]  knew  how  to  relieveh  is  mind  and 
preserve  his  dignity.  1836  HOR.  SMITH  Tin  Trump.  (1876) 
362  This  is  a  random  facetiousness.  a  1853  ROBERTSON 
Lect.  i.  (1858)  139  With  dull  facetiousness. 

Fach,  Fachen,  obs.  ff.  of  FETCH,  FALCHION. 

Fachine,  obs,  f.  FASCINE. 

Fachon,  -oun,  obs.  ff.  of  FALCHION. 

Facia  (fe'J'a).  [van  of  FASCIA  q.v.]  The  tablet 
or  plate  over  a  shop  front  on  which  is  written  the 
name  and  often  also  the  trade  of  the  occupier. 
Also  attrib.  in  facia  writer,  sign  and  facia 
writer. 

Facial  (frijial,  -Jal),  a.  [a.  F.  facial,  ad. 
med.L.  facial-is  of  the  face,  i.  fades  FACE.] 


1 1.  ThcoL  In  Facial  sight,  vision  =•=  L.  visit)  fa- 
cialis :  Face  to  face,  immediate,  open.  Obs. 

1609  liia.L  Theopk.  fy  Remig.  16  The  cleare  and  faciall 
vision  of  God.  1633  EARL  MANCH.  A I  Mondo  11636)  194 
Saint  Steven  . .  haa  a  faciall  sight  of  his  Saviour,  a  1711 
KKN  Hymnarium  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  17  You  m  that 
Beatifick  Height,  Had  of  Triunal  God  a  facial  Sight. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  face  or  visage;  frequent 
in  Anat.,  as  in  facial  artery,  nerve,  etc. 

1818  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Facial  nerve.  1841  CATLIN  N. 
Amer.  hid.  11844)  II.  Iviii.  226  Facial  outline  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  1842  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vaite  M.  973 
The  Facial  artery  arises  a  little  above  the  great  cornu  of  the 
os  hyoides.  1855  THACKERAY  Neivcomes  I.  213  A  man  of.. 
great  facial  advantages.  1865  TYLOR  Earfy  Hist.  Man.  iv. 
63  Biting  her  lips  with  an  upward  contraction  of  the  facial 
muscles.  1874  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  281  The  Virginian  Eared 
Owl. — The  facial  disc  is  brown,  edged  with  black. 
b.  Falseont.  Facial  suture  (see  quot.  1884). 

1872  NICHOLSON  Paloeont.  167  The  facial  suture  is  wanting. 
1884  Syd.  Soc,  Lex.,  Facial  suture,  the  line  of  division 
between  the  glabella  and  the  free  cheek  on  each  side  in  a 
Trilobite. 

C.  Facial  angle ;  the  angle  formed  by  two  lines, 
one  horizontal  from  the  nostrils  to  the  ear,  the  other 
(called  the  facial  line]  more  or  less  vertical  from 
the  nostrils  to  the  forehead. 

The  facial  angle  above  described  is  that  of  Camper ; 
various  other  '  facial  angles '  have  been  subsequently  pro- 
posed, and  to  some  extent  adopted  in  craniometry. 

1822  W.  LAWRENCE  Lect.  Phys.  146  The  ancients,  .were 
aware  that  an  elevated  facial  line,  .indicated  a  noble  and 
generous  nature.  Hence  they  have  extended  the  facial 
angle  to  £0°.  1845  UARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  xyii.  (1852)  388 
From  their  low  facial  angle  they  [some  Lizards]  have  a 
singularly  stupid  appearance.  1866  LIVINGSTONE  Jrttl. 
(1873)  I.  vi.  140  Many  have  quite  the  Grecian  facial  angle. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  visible  part  or  sur- 
face of  anything,     facial  value  —face-value. 

1842  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M.  33  The  external  or  facial 
surface,  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone.  1862  RAWLIN- 
SON  Anc.  Man.  I.  vi.  371  To  compensate  for  this  monotony 
in  its  [the  fa9ade's]  facial  line.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora 
328  Seeds,  .with  2  facial  furrows.  \fa$  P all  Mall  G.  28  June 
5  The  coupons  can  be  purchased  under  their  facial  value. 

*f  4.  quasi-j^.   = facial  angle.  Obs. 

c  1817  FUSELI  Lect.  Art  x.  (1848)  5:  6  Camper,  .appears  to 
have  ascertained,  not  only  the  difference  of  the  faceal  [sic] 
in  animals,  but  that  which  discriminates  nations. 

Hence  Pa'cially  adv.  t  a.  Face  to  face.  b. 
With  reference  to  the  face. 

«  1641  [D.  BAKER]  Holy  Ptact.  Devine  Lover  (1657)  6  In 
this  life  only  enigmaticallie  . .  in  the  future  facially  and 
really.  1864  Daily  Tel.  r  Aug.,  His  Excellency  is  not 
facially  remote  from  the  portraits  of  Talleyrand. 

t  Pa'ciale,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  late  'L.fadaletn  face- 
cloth, i.  fades  face.]  A  face-cloth  for  a  corpse. 

01300  Cursor  M.  17693  (Gott.)  His  faciale,  his  winding 
clath,  t?ar  war  f>ai  left. 

t  Faxiata,  Fa*ciate.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  and 
ad.  \l.  facciata,  FA9ADE.]  A  facade,  front. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  25  Oct.,  The  faciata  of  the  Court 
and  Chapel.  1654  Ibid.  27  June,  The  faciate  of  this  Cathc- 
drall  is  remarkable  for  its  historical  carving. 

Facieiit  (fc'-J'ent),  sb.  rare.  [ad.  'L.faeitnt- 
-em,  pr.  pple.  of  facfre  to  do,  make.]  One  who 
does  anything  ;  an  actor  or  doer. 

a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  \.  §  77  (1693)  66  Is  Sin  in 
the  Fact  or  in  the  Mind  of  the  Facient  ?  1821  COLERIDGE 
in  Blackw.Mag.  X.  250  The  shape  beheld  he  would  grant  to 
be  a  making  in  the  beholder's  own  brain ;  but  the  facient, 
he  would  contend,  was  a  several  and  other  subject. 

-facient,  formative  element  repr.  L.  -fadent  em 
*  making  *,  pr.  pple.  of  facere  to  make,  occurring 
in  compounds  as  ealefactre,  liquefaclh-e,  rubefacfre, 
tepefaceretetc.,  from  pr.  pple.  of  which  are  adapted 
the  Eng.  calefadent,  rubefadent,  etc. ;  on  the  strict 
analogy  ofthese  are  absorbefadent,  and  similar  words 
not  formed  in  L. ;  and  in  loose  imitation  aborti- 
fadent,  calorifadcnt,  etc.,  for  which  L.  vbs.  would 
have  been  in  -ficare,  and  adjs.  in  -ficus,  calori- 
fic~us.  Some  pronounce  (fci-Jent),  but  (fc'-Jient) 
or  (f^i'Jyent)  is  more  usual. 

II  Fades  (fe'-JVz).     fL.  fades  :  see  FACE.] 

fl.  Humorously  for:    Face,  countenance.    Obs. 

i6n  COTGR.  s.  y.  Abb£t  Face  d'abbe,  a  jollie,  fat,  and  red 
face  ;  a  nerie  fades. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  General  aspect  or  appearance. 


shale.  1872  NICHOLSON  Pal&ont.  475  The  general  facies  of 
the  Carboniferous  vegetation.  1881  J.  S.  GARDNER  in  Nature 
No.  623.  531  Not  only  is  the  facies  of  the  flora  identical, 
but  identical  species  appear  in  both  continents. 

Facile  (fse-sil),  a.  Forms:  5-6  facyl(l)e,  6-8 
facil(l,  5-  facile,  [a.  Fr.  fadle,  ad.  L.  fadl-is 
easy  to  do ;  also  of  persons,  easy  of  access,  cour- 
teous, easy  to  deal  with,  pliant,  i.  facZre  to  do.] 

1.  That  can  be  accomplished  with  little  effort ; 
=  EASY  ii.  Now  with  somewhat  disparaging 
sense,  f  Formerly  used  as  predicate  with  in£ 
phrase  as  subject,  and  in  phraBejfct/f  and  easy. 

1483  CAXTON  SEsop  07  It  is  facyle  to  scape  out  of  the  handes 
of  the  blynd.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iv.  133  As  the  one 
ys  ful  of  hardnes  and  dyflyculty.  .so  the  other  ys  facyle 
and  esy.  1577  HOLINSHED  Scot.  Chron.  I.  449/1  They  . . 
thought  it  easte  and  facile  to  be  concluded.  1641  PRVNNE 


FACILELY. 

Antlp,  Epist.  4, 1  gathered  with  no  facil  labour,  the  most  of 
those  Materials.  1676  WORLIOGI-;  Cyder  ^1691)236  The  more 
facile  making  of  the  Hnnen  manufacture,  a  1708  BSVBRIDGE 
Serin,  xci.  Wks.  1729  II.  126  All  other  acts  of  piety  will  be 
facile  and  easy  to  him.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Em;.  I.  357 
Having  won,  as  he  supposed,  his  facile  victory.  1876  C.  at. 
DAVIES  Unorth.  Land.  250  The  work  appears  facile. 

2.  Of  a  course  of  action,  a  method:  Presenting 
few  difficulties, 

1559  W.  CUNINGHAM  Coswogr.  Glctsse  109  The  waye  is  very 
facile,  and  without  great  laboure.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f, 
Beasts  (1673)  152  Yet  have  they  found  out  this  facile  and 
ready  course.  1639  FULLER  Holy  Warm.  ii.  (1647)112  His 
Holinesse  hath  a  facile  and  cheap  way  both  to  gratifie  and 
engage  ambitious  spirits,  a  1718  PENN  TntCttVik*.  1726 
I.  703  It  will  render  the  Magistrates  Province  more  facil. 
1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  463  Baiting  . .  in  the 
manner  performed  on  the  continent,  is  an  infinitely  more 
economical  and  facile  mode  of  administering  refreshment  to 
a  jaded  animal.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  n.  ix.  271  The  facile 
modes  of  measurement  which  we  now  employ. 

t  b.  Easy  to  understand  or  to  make  use  of.   Obs. 

1531  ELVOT  Gov.  \,  v,  As  touchynge  grammere  there  is  at 
this  day  better  introductions  and  more  facile,  than  euer 
before  were  made.  1579  DIGGES  Stratiot.  n.  vii.  47  We  have 
by  the  former  Rules  produced  this  playne  and  facile  Aequa- 
tion.  1633  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  /,  c.  34  The  short  and  facile 
grammer.  1644  MILTON  Educ.  100  Those  poets  which  are 
now  counted  most  hard,  will  be  both  facil  and  pleasant. 
1676  WORLIDGE  Cyder  (1691)  103  To  make  this  curious 
Machine  more  useful  and  facile.  1786  T.  WOOLSTON  Let.  in 
Penning  Yng,  Algebraists'  Cowf>.  (1787)  p.  v,  It  having  been 
long  considered  as  a  most  facile  Introduction  to  Algebra. 
1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (i8i3>  II.  24  The 
harp  and  the  piano-forte  were  equally  facile  to  Rosa. 

3.  Moving  without  effort,  unconstrained;   flow- 
ing, running,  or  working  freely  ;  fluent,  ready. 

1605  B.  JONSON  ^7#<7»*ni.ii,Thisauthor..hasso modern 
and  facile  a  vein  Fitting  the  time  and  catching  the  court- 
ear.  1657  AUSTEN  Fmtit  Trees  \\.  204  One  man  excells.  .in 
a  facile  and  ready  expression.  1796  LD.  SHEFFIELD  in  Ld. 
Auckland's  Corr.  (1862)  III.  371  Your,  .happy  facile  expres- 
sion in  writing.  1820  L,  HUNT  Indicator  No.  31(1822)!.  246 
'  On  the  facile  wings  of  our  sympathy.  1865  SWINBURNE  Ata- 
Icutta  1641  Deaths,  .with  facile  feet  avenged.  1873  SYMONDS 
Grk.  Poets  v.  144  Stesichorus  was  one  of  those  facile  and 
abundant  natures  who  excel  in  many  branches  of  art.  1886 
STUBBS  Med.  fy  Mod.  Hist.  iii.  57  To  the  facile  pen  of  an 
Oxford  man  we  owe  the  production  of  the  most  popular 
manual  of  our  history. 

4.  Of  persons,   dispositions,   speech,  etc. :    f  a. 
Easy  of  access  or  converse,  affable,  courteous  (obs.}. 
b.  Characterized  by  ease  of  behaviour. 

£•1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  \.  m,  Facile  and  debonair  in  all 
his  deeds.  1638  FEATLY  Transubt.  219  A  young  Gentleman 
of  a  facile  and  affable  disposition.  1781  MAD.  D'ARBLAY 
Diary  12  Aug.,  My  father  is  all  himself— gay,  facile,  and 
sweet.  1844.  DISRAELI  Coningsby  in.  v,  Manners,  though 
facile,  sufficiently  finished.  1876  HOLLAND  Sev,  Oaksx..  134 
He  was  positive,  facile,  amiable. 

c.  Not  harsh  or  severe,  gentle,  lenient,  mild. 
Const,  to  ;  also  to  with  inf. 

1541  ELYOT  Image  Gov.  88  Your  proper  nature  is  mylde, 
facile,  gentyll,  and  wytty.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Mon. 
116  She  was  of  a  more  facile  and  better  inclined  disposi- 
tion. 1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  v.  v.  §  7  Q.  Elizabeth  . .  A 
Princesse  most  facil  to  forgive  injuries.  1670  MILTON//M/. 
Eng.  Wks.  1738  II.  80  However  he  were  facil  to  his  Son, 
and  seditious  Nobles,  .yet  his  Queen  he  treated  not  the  less 
honourably.  1851  SIR  F.  PAI.UKAVE  Norm.  $  Kng.  I.  297 
The  guilty  sons  were  too  happy  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
facile  tenderness. 

5.  Easily  led  or  wrought  upon ;  flexible,  pliant ; 
compliant,  yielding. 

1511  COLET  Serm.  Conf.  $  Ref.  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  8 
Those  canons,  .that  do  learn  you  . .  not  to  be  too  facile  in 
admitting  into  holy  orders.  1556  LAUDER  Tractate  251  Be 
-«-u r— :n  r._  ..  *Ct.m  -L_.  -.  - 


should  to  themselves  be  foes.  1671  MILTON/*.  R.  i.  51  Adam 
and  his  facil  consort  Eve  Lost  Paradise.  1805  FOSTER  Ess. 
ii.  vi.  192  The  tame  security  of  facile  friendly  coincidence. 
b.  in  Scots  Law. t  Possessing  that  softness  of  dis- 
position that  he  is  liable  to  be  easily  wrought  upon 
by  others'  (Jam.). 

1887  GRIERSON  Dickson's  Tract.  Evidence  §  35  Proof  that 
the  granter  of  a  deed  was  naturally  weak  and  facile.. has 
been  held  to  reflect  the  burden  of  proving  that  [etc.]. 

C.  transf.  Of  things :    Easily  moved,  yielding, 
*  easily  surmountable;  easily  conquerable'  (J.). 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  967  Henceforth  not  to  scorne  The 
facil  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barrd. 

f6.  quasi-(7(/r/.  Easily;  without  difficulty.  Obs. 

c  1523  WOLSEY  in  Fiddes  Life  n.  (1726)  114  His  countries, 
whose  parts  non  of  the  Lords  or  Commons  would  soe  facile 
inclyne  unto.  1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  316  Whatsoever 
were  purposed  to  hym  they  . .  might  easely  se  and  facile 
heare  the  same.  1360  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  n.  80  The 
Muses  . .  mair  facill  gour  mater  will  consaif,  Fra  time  that 
thay  heir  jour  enarratiue. 

Facilely  (fse-siljli),  adv. ;  rare  in  mod.  use. 
Forms:  5  facely,  6-7  facilie,  -lly,  -ly(e,  6- 
facilely.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  facile  manner. 

1.  With  little  exertion,  labour,  or  difficulty;  with- 
out effort  or  restraint ;  easily. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxi.  77_That  thenne  shalle  permytte 
hym  facely  &  lightly  for  to  do  his  vyage  safly.  cx$6$ 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  60  Now  let  us  see 
how  facilly  this  matter.,  may  be  brought  to  pass.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  BriS.  ix.  viii.  §32  Cloyster-men.  .might 
more  facilly  be  swayed  to  bend.  1677  LADY  CHAWORTH, 
in  i2//*  Rep.  Hist.  JlfSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  39  He  might 
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facilier  do  itt  the  second  time  in  the  way  the  House  had 
ordered  it.  1835  Frauds  Mag.  XII.  267  The. .  principle, 
Upon  which  the  whole  formerly  so  facilcly  moved,  is  de- 
stroyed. 

f  2.  Affably,  courteously,  graciously.  Obs. 

1528  Fox  in  Pocock  Kcc.  Kef.  I.  liii.  142  His  holiness  very 
promptly  and  facily  had  condescended  unto  the  granting 
thereof.  1550  DK.  NORTHUMBERLAND  Let.  2j  July  in  Cmisiii. 
Peace  $  Goodw.  Prat.  5  That  your  Grace  may  facilely  con- 
descend thereunto. 

3.  With  (a  too)  ready  acquiescence;  without 
sufficient  consideration,  thoughtlessly. 

1864  Spectator  25  June  740  He  facilely  concludes  that 
some  male  animals  have  teats,  others  not.  1871  Daily 
News  28  Feb.,  The  cheers  ..  were  no  empty  breath  of  a 
populace  facilely  beguiled  by  the  lust  of  the  eye. 

Fa'cileuess.  ?  Obs.  Also  facilnes(s.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  facile  ; 
easiness  to  be  persuaded ;  easy  good  nature ; 
pliancy. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  xi.  94  The  cite  of  gabine,  throcht  there 
facilnes,  gef  hasty  credit  to  sextus  tarquinus.  Ibid.  07  That 
;our  facilnes  be  nocht  sedusit  be  ther  astuce  and  subtil 
persuasions.  1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  xvn.  cxcvii,  Others 
they  with  facileness  befriend  !  a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Filled 
iv.  the  Spirit  (1867)  292  Some  have  a  kind  of  goodness  and 
facileness  of  disposition.  1717-36  in  BAILEY.  1773  in  ASH. 

Facilie,  obs.  f.  FACILELY. 

Facilitate  (fasi-lit«if>,  v.  [f.  7.facilit-er  to 
render  easy  (  =  \\..facilitare,  I.  facilis  FACILE,  after 
L.  vbs.  like  debilitdre,  etc.)  +  -ATE  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  easier  the  performance  of 
(an  action),  the  attainment  of  (a  result) ;  to  afford 
facilities  for,  promote,  help  forward  (an  action  or 
process). 

i6n  COTCR.,  faciliter,\o  facilitate  or  make  easie.  1621 
SIR  G.  CALVEBT  in  Fortesc.  Papers  155  It  will .  .facilitate  the 
present  negotiation.  1670  COTTON  Es^ernon  l.  n.  64  It., 
much  facilitated  the  Duke  of  Guise  his  Victories,  to  have 
an  Enemy  reduc'd  to  such  streights  before  he  came  to 
engage  them.  1714  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGUE  Lett.  Ixxxvi. 
141  It . .  may  facilitate  your  election.  173*  ARBUTHNOT 
Rules  of  Diet  278  All  such  things  as  increase  and  facilitate 
the  animal  or  natural  Motions.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem. 
Org.  Bodies  102  All  the  alkaline  bodies.. facilitate  the  solu- 
tion of  picrotoxin  in  water.  ti&^Stubbs' MercaiitileCircular 
27  Sept.  861/2  The  reformed  procedure  . .  has  not  appre- 
ciably facilitated  the  progress  of  public  business. 

t  b.  To  make  easier  or  less  abstruse ;  to  sim- 
plify. Ol>s.  rare. 

tt  1656  HALES  Tracts  (1677^  89,  I  thank  you  for.  .facilitat- 
ing to  my  understanding  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  XI 
of  S'.  Mat. 

U  2.  To  lessen  the  labour  of,  assist  (a  person). 

1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Conuti.  Angells  77  Which  may  more 
easily  leade  and  facilitate  us,  to  the  consenting  to  such  a  lust. 
1650  FULLER  Pisgalt  11.  64  Here  lived  the  Kinims  shrowdly 
smote  by  ChederUomer,  which  probably  did  facilitate  the 
Moabites  in  their  victory  o\er  them.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  6 
Sept.  303/2  The  author  seems  to  aim  solely  at  facilitating 
the  pupil  in  his  dealings  with  everyday  French. 

Hence  Facilitated///,  a.,  Facilitating  vbl.  sb., 
and  Facilitating///,  a. 

1613  SHERLEY  Trav.  Persia  3  Which  would  haue  beene. . 
a  facilitating  of  any  enterprise,  which . .  that  Earle  was  ever 
..  vndertaking  against  him.  1674  LOYLE  Excell.  Theol.  n. 
iv.  171  Rectifying  . .  errours  . .  by  the  assistance  of  such 
facilitating  helps.  1776  BENTHAM  Wks.  (1843)  I-  288  These 
facilitating  circumstances.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Senn.  vii. 
151  Undoubtedly  habit  is  a  great  facilitating  principle. 
1884  rail  Mall G.  2  Apr.  1/2  The  lake  district.,  is  in  no 
need  of  facilitated  means  of  access. 

Facilitation  (fasHitt'ijan).     [f.  as   prec.  + 

-ATION.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  facilitating  or  render- 
ing easy ;  an  instance  of  this. 
1619  BRENT  tr.  Sarpis  Coitnc.  Trent  (1629!  760  For  facili- 


1791  NEWTE  Tour  Ettg.  ty  Scot.  102  This  facilitation  of  con- 
veyance would  contribute  much  to  the  improvements  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island.  1862  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Lent. 
Journey  ix.  134  Impediment  to  free  locomotion  was  a  very 
much  more  important  consideration  than  facilitation  of  it. 

2.  A  means  of  facilitating  or  helping  forwards; 
help.  Const,  to,  towards.  Now  rare. 

1648  W.  MONTAGU  Devout  Ess.  i.  x.  §  6.  n8  A  generall 
habit  of  sincerity,  which  when  it  is  referred  to  religious  uses, 
proves  a  facilitation  towards  fidelity  and  perseverance  in 
them.  1823  LAMB  Corr.  (1870)  218  The  impediments  and 
facilitations  to  a  sound  belief  are  various. 

Facilitative  (fasHit^tiv),  a.  [f.  FACILITATE 
v.  +  -IVE.]  Tending  to  facilitate. 

1864  Glasgow  Citizen  19  Nov.,  Tolls  are  restrictive,  and 
not  facilitative. 

Facilitator  (fasHitAai).  [f.  FACILITATE  v. 
•t-  -OK.]  One  who  or  that  which  facilitates. 

1824  Ann.  Keg.  266*  An  apparatus  for  shaving  which  he 
denominates  the  useful  and  elegant  facilitator.  1834  New 
Monthly  Mag.  XLII.  260  Steam  and  gas  . .  are  the  grand 
facilitators  and  illuminators  of  the  intercourse  of  the  most 
distant  provinces.  1871  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Mar.  11  The 
Washington  correspondent  . .  says  the  Senate  is  becoming 
the  great  facilitator  of  jobs  and  schemes. 

t  Fa'Cllite,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  \zA.fr.faciliter: 
see  FACILITATE.]  =  FACILITATE. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  §  4.  193  By  this  meanes  pro- 
found conceit  shall  bee  facilited,  and  therewith  the  auditors 
instructed,  .and  moued.  1608  D.  Tuvn.  Ess.  Polit.  %  Mor. 
86  b,  The  faciliting  of  treacherous  . .  practises. 


FACILIZE. 

Facility  (fasi-liti).  Forms  :  6  focilitye,  (fa- 
cillitie,  facylytye,  facility;,  6-7  facilitie,  6- 
facility,  [a.  K.  facility  ad.  L.  facilitat-cni,  f. 
facilis  easy  :  see  FACILE  and  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality,  fact,  or  condition  of  being  easy 
or  easily  performed ;    freedom  from  difficulty  or 
impediment,  case  ;  an  instance  of  the  same.    Often 
in  phr.  with  (great,  muc/i,  wore)  facility. 

1531  ELVOT  Gov.  i.  xxii,  An  induction,  .howe  children., 
maybe  trayned- .with  a  pleasant  facilitie.  1576  FLEMING 
Panoj>l.  Ef>ist.  383,  I  cannot  see  what  you  may  do  wyth 
more  facilitie  and  easinesse.  1597  HOOKER  Reel.  Pol. 
v.  iii.  (1611)  191  The  great  facilitie  of  their  language.  1649 
ROBERTS  Clavis  Bibl.  ii.  20  That  difficulties  deterre  not 
from  the  study  of  Scripture,  there  are  intermingled  some 
facilities.  1791  BURKE  App.  Whigs  ted.  3)  121  The  facility 
with  which  government  has  been  overturned  in  France. 
1805  FOSTER  Ess,  i.  ii.  17  The  facility  or  difficulty  of  under- 
standing.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk.  N.  T,  Introd.  §  29 
The  relative  facilities  of  the  several  experimental  deductions. 

2.  a.  in  sing.  Unimpeded  opportunity  for  doing 
something.     Const,  of,  for,  to  with  inf.     In  early 
use  also  :  f  Means,  resources  (cf.  FACULTY). 

1519  Four  Elements  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  I.  27  Ye.  .have  had 
great  facility  Strange  causes  to  seek.  1656  DUCHESS  OF  NEW- 
CASTLE Life  Dk.  Newcastle  (1886)  317  To  impoverish  my 
friends,orgo  beyond  the  limits  or  facility  of  our  estate.  1659 
B.  HARRIS  Parivafs  Iron  Age  172  He  found  great  facility 
everywhere  and  very  little  aversion  anywhere.  1730  A. 
GORDON  Maffefs^  Amphitk.  347  The  Facility  of  covering 
the  Spectators  with  an  Awning,  .was.  .not  one  of  the  least 
wonderful  Things  about  the  Building.  1859  MILL  Liberty  v. 
(1865)  60/1  The  limitation  in  number  . .  of  beer  . .  houses  . . 
exposes  all  to  an  inconvenience  because  there  are  some  by 
whom  the  facility  would  be  abused.  1879  Casselfs  Techn. 
Educ.  I.  147  The  utmost  facility  is  allowed  to  the  upper 
millstone  of  adjusting  itself. 

b.  in  //.  (also  every  facility] :  Opportunities, 
favourable  conditions,  for  the  easier  performance 
of  any  action.  [So  Fr.  faeilitls  from  17th  c.] 

1809  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Disp.  IV.  357  He  wishes  to  be 
permitted  and  to  have  the  facilities  given  to  him  to  return  to 
France  as  soon  as  possible.  1825  MCCULLOCH  Pot,  Econ.  i.  35 
The  facilities  given  to  the  exportation  of  goods  manufactured 
at  home.  1865  HUXLEY  Lay  Scrm.  ii.  (1870)  28  Throw  every 
facility  in  their  way.  1876  PATTERSON  in  C.  M.  Davies 
Unortlt.  Loud.  (ed.  2)  250  The  facilities  for  ordinary  traffic 
are  apt  to  break  down. 

3.  In  action,  speech,  etc. :  Ease,  freedom,  readi- 
ness ;  aptitude,  dexterity. 

153*  HERVET  Xenophoris  Housek.  To  Rdr.,  His  swete 
eloquence,  and  incredyble  facilitie.  1596  LODGE  Wits 
Miserie  57  Lilly,  the  famous  for  facility  in  discourse.  i6oa 
WARNER  Alt'.  Eng,  Epit.  (1612)  382  An  ordinary  care  and 
skilfull  Facilitie  in  collecting,  .their  descents.  1736  BUTLKR 
Anal.  i.  y.  Wks.  1874  I.  86  We  are  capable,  .of  getting  a 
new  facility  in  any  kind  of  action.  iTJSj-yx  H.  WALPOLE 
Virtue's  Anecd.  Paint,  (1786)  III.  103  The  stranger  ..  per- 
formed it  with  such  facility  and  expedition,  that  [etc.]. 
1841  DISRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  475  Spenser  composed 
with  great  facility.  x87SjowETT  /Ya/<7(ed.2jl.  16  Facility 
in  learning  is  learning  quickly. 

b.  Of  style  :  Easy-flowing  manner,  fluency. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  126  The  elegancy,  facility,  & 
golden  cadence  of  poesie.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables  Pref.  *B  i 
Both  writ  with  wonderful  Facility  and  Clearness.  1879  O. 
W.  HOLMES  Motley  xv.  96  He  proceeds  with  an  increased 
facility  of  style. 

f4.  Easiness  of  access  or  converse,  affability, 
condescension,  courtesy,  kindly  feeling.  Obs. 

1550  VERON  Godly  Saiyngs  (1846)  22  Beseching  . .  that  ye 
of  your  wont  goodness  &  facilitie  vouchsafe  to  accept  this 
my  rude  labour.  1677  MARVELL  Let.  to  Mayor  of  Hull 
Wks.  1.  287  This  sh'd  over,  out  of  their  facility  to  an  old 
servant.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  25  Mar.  an.  1776,  I  won- 
dered at  this  want  of.  .facility  of  manners.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystone  L.  §  112  note.  Our  men  were  much  struck. .with 
the  facility  of  the  Portland  ladies. 

6.  Easiness  to  be  led  or  persuaded  to  good  or 
bad,  readiness  of  compliance,  pliancy.  Also  rarely 
const,  to  with  inf.  Liability,  readiness. 

1533  MORE  Apol.  xxxvi.  Wks.  900/3  Of  some  facylytye  of 
hys  owne  good  nature,  .easi  to  beleue  som  suchashaue  told 
him  lies.  1607-12  BACON  Ess.,  Goodness  (Arb.)  202  That  is 
but  Facilitie,  or  Softnesse  ;  which  laketh  an  honest  Minde 
Prisoner.  1646  SLINGSBY  Diary  (18361 181  To  all  which  y* 
Kingyeilds,  w1'1  a  facility  of  nature.  1702  Eng.  '1  heophrast. 
165  Licentiating  any  thing  that  is  coarse  and  vulgar,  out  of 
a  foolish  facility.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  169  The 
facility  of  Charles  was  such  as  has  perhaps  never  been  found 
in  any  man  of  equal  sense.  1875  MANNING  Mission  H. 
Glwst  viii.  216  Those  who  have  in  time  past  been  guilty 
of  any  sin.  .have  a  facility  to  fall  again. 
b.  in  Scots  Law. 

c  1565  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie^  Chron.  Scot.  (1778)  279  In  re- 
gard of  the  Facility  of  the  Earl  of  Arran.  1861  W.  BELL 
Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  y.,  As  a  ground  of  reduction,  facility  is 
quite  distinct  from  incapacity. 

C.  transf.  Of  things:  Flexibility,  rare. 

1856  KANE  Grinnell  E.rf.  xliii.  401  The  swell  of  the  ice 
.  .transmitting  with  pliant  facility  the  advancing  wave. 

6.  Indolent  ease,  indifference. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Tivo  Sonnes  68  They  imagine  that  facilitie, 
a  soft  and  gentle  life  is  hence  waranted.  1791  BOSWELL 
Johnson  Advt.,  Those  who  read  them  with  careless  facility. 

Fa'Cilize,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  FACILE  +  -IZE. 
Cf.  F.facztiser.']  trans.  To  render  easy  or  plain. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Stirvry  i.  viii.  15  It  shall 
not  bee  amisse  to  particularize  the  Natures  and  qualities 
both  of  good  and  badde  soyles,  to  the  end  their  distinctions 
may  be  facilized. 

Facilles :  see  FASEL. 


FACINEROSE. 

Faciner(i)ous :  see  FACINOR-. 

t  Facinerose,  «.  Obs.  rare-0,  [ad.  L./KV- 
9teri>s-n$t  var.  of  facinorosus  (see  FACINOROUS).] 
—  FACINOROUS.  1727  in  BAILKY,  vol.  II. 

Facing  (fci-sirj1,  y///.  sb.  [f.  FACE  z».  +  -ING*.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  FACE. 

f  1.  The  action  of  boasting,  swaggering,  or  brow- 
beating; an  instance  of  this,  a  defiance.  Obs. 

1523  .S7.  Papers  Hen.  yi//,  VI.  190  Protestations  and 
cxclamacions,  with  facyng  crakyng  and  mynatorie  wordes 
agaynst  the  Cardynalles.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xii.  5 
Tlu.-ir  importunate  facing  and  bracing  in  woordes.  a  1625 
FLETCHER  Paver's  Progress  in.  vi,  Leave  facing,  'twill 
not  serve  you.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  Ixvi. 
(1739)  140  This  wrought . .  complainings  in  England,  and 
facings  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 

f  b.  attrib.  in  Facing-card  (see  FACE  v.  and 
CARD  sb.'*  2  a)  :  fg.  an  imposing  allegation  or 
argument.  Obs. 

<i  1624  lip.  M.  SMITH  Serm.  (1632)33  If  yee  [goe  away,]  for 
these  facing-cardes  of  multitudes  or  chaire,  vnhappy  are  ye. 

2.  J\Jil.  The  action  of  facing  or  turning  in  another 
direction.     Facing-abont :  the  action  of  turning  in 
the  opposite  direction,  an  instance  of  this.     Hence 
To  put  (one)  through  (his)  facings,  to  go  through 
(one  s}  facings  \  lit.  anclyf^.     Also  transf. 

1635  BARRIFFE  Mil.  Disap.  ix.  (1643)  32  Facing  is  a  par- 
ticular turning  of  the  Aspect  from  one  part  to  another.  1662 
STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  ii.  §  n  After  many  encounters 
and  facings  about,  they  fell  into  their  severall  troops.  1724 
DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  232  Their  facing  about,  .put 
them  into  a  great  disorder.  1833  Regul.  Jnstr.  Cavalry  i. 
13  In  going  through  the  facings,  the  left  heel  never  quits  the 
ground.  1867  TROI.LOPE  Chron.  Barset  I.  xii.  ^356  Grace, 
not  at  all  unwillingly,  was  put  through  her  facings.  1888 
C.  BLATHERWICK  Uncle  Pierce  i,  I^ook  in  as  you  pass,  .and 
I'll  put  you  through  your  facings. 

3.  The  action  of  turning  (a  card)  face  upwards. 
1674  COTTON  Complete  Gamester  in  Singer  Hist.  Cards 

344  Lest  there  should  be  a  discovery  made  of  the  facing,  he 
palms  them  as  much  as  he  can. 

4.  concr.  (chiefly  in  //.) :  Something  with  which 
a  garment  is  faced  (cf.  FACE  vb.   12);   esp.  the 
cuffs  and  collar  of  a  military  jacket,  when  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  coat. 

1566  in  Peacock  Eng.  Ch,  Furniture  89  Two  Copes  the 
ffacyng  taken  of.  1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1673)  87 
Their  skins  are  of  great  use  through  the  world . .  for  garments, 
facings,  and  linings.  1612  BARRY  Merry  Tricks  HI.  i,  Tawny 
coats,  with  greasy  facings.  1688  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2368/4  The 
stuff  havingyellow  Spots,  .with  a  little  Silver  Edging  across 
the  Facing.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  xx.  49,  I  made 
robings  and  facings  of  a  pretty  bit  of  printed  calico.  1816 
'  Quiz '  Grand  Master  in.  56  His  facings  bore  The  designa- 
tion of  his  corps.  1853  STOCQUELER  Mil.  Encycl.  s.  v.,  The 
facings  of  the  artillery  are  scarlet.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  <$• 
Prices  I.  xxii.  580  The  silk  lining  or  facing  is  used  for  the 
summer  robe  only. 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1642  WOTTON  Life  Dk.  Buckingham  5  These  Offices  and 
Dignities,  .were  but  the  facings  and  fringes  of  his  greatnesse. 
1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  v.  viii.  388  Well  may  the 
Hypocrite  afford  gaudy  facing.  1808  SYD.  SMITH  Plymlty's 
Lett,  x,  Dulness  turned  up  with  temerity,  is  a  livery  all  the 
worse  for  the  facings.  1862  BURTON  Bk.  /fc*/*r  (1863)  46 
Each  shelf  uniform,  with  its  facings  or  rather  backings,  like 
well-dressed  lines  at  a  review. 

5.  The  action  of  putting  a  new  face  on  (any- 
thing) ;  of  overlaying  (a  building,  etc.)  with  other 
material;  of  colouring  (tea);  the  action  of  cover- 
ing or  protecting  the  face  of.     Cf.  FACE  v.  13-15. 

1549  Church™.  Ace.  St.  Dnnstan's,  Canterbury^  For 
fasynge  of  the  Images  in  the  Churche  ix  d.  Itgm  fasynge 
of  the  tabyll  that  stoode  at  the  Awlter  iiij  d.  1703  T.  N. 
City  ff  C.  Purchaser  52  Of  Facing  Timber-buildings  with 
Bricks.  1825  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  I.  1480  They  [houses] 
are  undergoing  reparation  by  new  facing.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet,  Meek. ,  Facing  4  the  covering  of  brick  or  rough  stone- 
work with  fine  masonry,  such  as  sawed  freestone  or  marble. 
1875  Sat.  Rev.  XL.  552  2  We  are  told  that  the  '  facing  *  of 
tea  . .  does  not  affect  its  quality. 

6.  concr,  a.  A  superficial  coating  or  layer ;  also 
the  material  of  which  this  is  made. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  no  The  inner  facing 
of  his  chimney  Casket.  1783  T.  WARTON  Hist.  Kiddington 
(ed.  2)  67  If  we  suppose  some  assistance  from  an  artificial 
facing,  they  must  have  been  visible  at  a  vast  distance.  1832 
W.  STEPHENSON  Gateshead  Local  Poems  32  I'll  get  IVfy 
anvil  a  new  facing.  1856  J.  H.  WALSH  Dotn.  Econ,  (1857) 
285  Exhausted  tea  leaves  made  up  with .  .facing.  1875  Sat. 
Rev.  XL.  553/1  Green  teas  with  a  slight  facing  of  colour. 
1882  Wore.  Ex/iib.  Catal.  iii.  52  Nickel,  brass,  and  steel 
facing  for  printing  from. 

b.  esp.  The  external  layer  of  stone  or  other 
material  which  forms  the  face  of  a  wall,  bank,  etc. 
Also  the  corners,  door-jambs,  etc.  of  stone  em- 
ployed to  set  off  a  brick  building. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Bnild.  585  Facings,  In  joinery, 
those  fixed  parts  of  wood- work  which  cover  the  rough  work 
of  the  interior  sides  of  walls  &c.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy 
fy  It.  Isl.  I.  303  Rubble  work  . .  the  facing  of  which  with 
stone  has  chiefly  disappeared.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  <$•  Prices 
I.  xx.  485  The  older  portions  of. .  Merton  College,  many  of 
which  have  perhaps  been  disfigured  by  modern  facings. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Facing( Hydraulic  Engineering). 
a.  Protection  for  the  exposed  faces  of : sea-walls  and  embank- 
ments . .  b.  A  layer  of  soil  over  the  puddle,  upon  the  sloping 
sides  of  a  cana!.  1876  GWILT  Archit.  563  Walls  are  most 
commonly  built  with  an  ashlar  facing.  1884  J.  T.  BENT  in 
Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  432/1  The  facings  and  window  cases  of  all 
the  houses  are  of  marble. 
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c.  An  external  cover  or  protection. 

1849  GHOTE  Greece  n.  Ixix.  (1862)  VI.  220  The  horses  also 
•\vurt:  defended  by  farinas  both  over  the  breast  and  head. 
1856  RANK  A  n  t.  /:*.*//.  II.  xvtii.  185  A  small  pauc  of  glass, 
formerly  the  facing  of  a  daguerreotype. 

d.  Founding.  :Sec  quut.) 

1874  KNICHT  Diet.  AIcc/i.,  l-'acin*  f  Founding1*,  powder 
applied  to  the  face  of  a  mold  which  receives  the  metal.  The 
ob,ect  is  to  give  a  fine  smooth  surface  to  the  casting.  1883 
T.  L).  WEST  Amer.  Foundry  Practice  364  Sea-coal  or  bitu- 
minous facing  is  mixed  in  with  sands  for  heavy  casting.. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  percentage  of  facings  to  be  mixed  with 
the  sand,  which,  if  exceeded  on  the  heavy  castings,  causes 
the  iron  to  eat  into  the  facing  sand. 

7.  Mining.    =•  CLEAT  sb.  5. 

1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Northumb.  $  Durh., 
Facing,  a  cleat.  1883  in  GRESLEY  Coal-mining  Gloss. 

8.  Brick-making.  (See  quot.) 

1884  C.  T.  DAVIS  Bricks,  Tiles t  etc.  (18891 137  The  opening 
through  which  the  bricks  are  wheeled  into  the  kiln,  and 
hauled  out  after  burning,  .is  a  'facing'. .  or  'abutment'. 

f  9.  The  action  of  defacing  or  disfiguring ;  also 
the  result  of  this  ;  defacement,  disfigurement.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9215  Refresshing  his  face  for  facyng  of 
teres. 

10.  atlrib.  and  Comb.t  as  facing-block,  -brick, 
-implement,  -machine,  -tool;  facing-loam,  -sand 
(see  quot.). 


1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meck.t  Facing-brick  (Building),  front  or 
pressed  brick.  1876  VOYI.E  Mil.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  *  Facing 
Implements,  used  for  facing  or  renewing  the  vent  and 
breech  pieces  of  an  Armstrong  gun.  1881  WYLIE  Iron 
Founding  13  Fine  or  *  facing  loam,  used  to  form  the  face  of 
the  mould.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV.  324  *  Facing 
Machine,  .a  machine  for  dressing  the  faces,  .of  mill-stones. 


Facing  (f^'sir/),///.  a.     That  faces. 

1 1.  Bold,  audacious.  Obs. 

1566  T.  STAPLETON  Ret.  Untr.  Jewel  \.  33  So  outragious 
Untruthes,  so  facing  falshoods.  1592  BABINGTON  Comfort. 
Notes  Genesis  iii.  §  2  Thirdly,  by  a  bold  lye  of  a  facing 
Diuell  shee  is  pulled  on  to  her  destruction.  1624  Bi1.  MOUN- 
TAGU  Gags  Pref.  q  Who  opineth.  .that  hee  may  . .  build  his 
salvation  upon  the  facing  impudency  of  every  light-skirt 
mountebanck. 

2.  That  is  opposite  to.  Facing  points  (Railway): 
a  pair  of  points  which  open  towards  the  approach- 
ing train.  Also  attrib.  (see  quot.  1 889). 

1849  Builder  3  Feb.  56/3  For  the  protection  of  the  boxes 
for  facing  points  from  dust,  rain,  snow,  &c.  1886  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  o)  XX.  238  Many  accidents  have  been  caused  to 
trains  by  facing-points,  .turning  the  train  unexpectedly  into 
a  siding.  1889  G.  FINDLAY  Eng.  Railway  75  The  '  Facing- 
Ppint-Lock ',  which  is  a  bar  of  iron  working  in  connexion 
with  facing  points. 

t  Faciuo'rious,  ft.  Obs.  Also  7  facinerious. 
[f.  L.  facinor-,  nXsofaciner-  (see  next)  +-(i)ous.] 

1601  SHAKS.  AWs  Well\\.  iii.  35  He's  of  a  most  facinerious 
spirit.  1636  HEYWOOD  Challenge  Pro!.,  Dukes  and  Kings 
Presented  for  some  hie  facinorious  things. 

FacinorOTLS  (fasi-noros),  a.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 
Forms:  6  facynerous,  6-7  fascinorous,  7  faci- 
ner(i)ous,  6-  facinorous.  [ad.  L.  facinoros-us, 
i.fadnor-,  sC\svfadner-,f acinus  a  deed,  esp.  a  bad 
deedjf.yiz^Vtf  to  do;  see -ous.  Cf.  Q$*facinereux> 
faa'noreiix.']  Extremely  wicked,  grossly  criminal, 
atrocious,  infamous,  vile.  Said  both  of  persons 
and  their  actions.  Very  common  in  1 7th  c. 

1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  381  The  people  havyng  in  their 
freshe  memorie  the  facinorous  acte  of  there  kynge.  IS92 
in  Strype  Ann.  Re/.  IV.  App.  Ixii.  95  Others  they  have  cast 
into  . .  Newgate  . .  among  the  most  facinorous  and  vile 
persons.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  Ixxvi.  323  The 
world  . .  is  not  so  . .  facinorous,  as  it  was  in  times  of  Pagan- 
ism. 1656  A  rfif,  Handsom.  131  Things  highly  charged  with 
sin . .  to  a  more  facinorous  and  notorious  degree.  1679  BED- 
LOE  Popish  Plot  Ep.  Ab,  Notwithstanding  all  their  facino- 
rous Performances.  1721  CIBBER  Perolla  Wks.  1727  IV. 
314  The  horrid  Scroll  Of  Deeds  facinorous.  1871  K.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixiii.  24  'Tis  said,  that  father,  .with  act  impure 
stain'd  the  facinorous  house. 

Hence  f  Faci'norously  adv.,  Faci'norousuess. 

1693  tr.  Sallust  154  Thus,  by  how  much  every  one  acted 
most  facinorously,  so  much  the  more  secure  he  thought 
himself.  1727-36  BAILEY,  Facinoronsness,  Villainy,  Wicked- 
ness.  i8zz  MRS.  E.  NATHAN  Langreath  II.  267  The  faci- 
norousness  of  your  lover.  1841  BORROW  Zincali  (1846)  I.  x. 
103  Constantine  the  Great . .  condemned  to  death  those  who 
should  practise  such  facinorousness. 

•  Facioun,  -tun,  -un,  obs.  ff.  FASHION. 

Fack,  var.  of  FAKE  sbl 

Facon,  obs.  f.  of  FALCON. 

Faconde,  -ound,  var.  of  FACUND. 

t  Facrere.  Obs.  [?  F.  faire  croire  to  make 
believe.]  The  art  of  (  make-believe ',  deception. 

1393  GOWER  Conf.  I.  230  First  ben  enformed  for  to  lere  A 
craft,  which  cleped  Is  facrerc.  For  if  facrere  come  about, 
Than  afterward  hem  stant  no  doubt. 

Facsimile  (freksi-milz'),  sb.  PI.  facsimiles. 
[Grig,  two  words,  and  before  this  cent,  usually 
written  as  such,  \*.fact  imper.  offacfre  to  make  + 
simile,  neut.  of  simil-is  like. 

The  formfacfur/i  simile^  occurring  in  quot.  1782,  is  often 
stated  to  be  the  original ;  but  of  this  we  find  no  evidence.] 


FACT. 

+  1.  The  making  a  copy  of  anything,  esp.  writing; 
imitation.  Obs. 

.71661  FULLER  Worthies  (1662)  III.  206  He,  though  a 
quick  Scribe,  is  but  a  dull  one,  who  is  good  only  at_/5i<:  simile, 
to  transcribe  out  of  an  original. 

2.  An  exact  copy  or  likeness  ;  an  exact  counter- 
part or  representation.     Also  in  phr.  in  facsimile. 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  Ixxxvi,  A  fac  simile 
might  easily  be  taken.  ^1734  NORTH  Liresdj^  59  He.. 
made  what  they  call  a  fac  simile  of  the  Marks  and  Distances 
of  those  small  Specks.  [1782  PowWM.LAfttif^JLtt.teAitle 
178  Drawings  copied  per  fac  turn  simile.}  1795  SEWARD 
Anecd.  (17961  III.  10  The  annexed  Engraving,  a  complete 
fac-similc.  1824  J.  JOHNSON  Tyfiogr.  II.  xii.  434  One  of  the 
most  . .  ancient  of  those  manuscripts  has  been  printed  in 
fac-simile.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  A>m.(i^6y  II.  iv.  iv.  281 
The  inscription  is  produced  in  facsimile.  1868  G.  STEPHENS 
Rnnic  Men.  I.  p.  vi,  Masterly  facsimiles. 

b.  transf.  andyijf. 

1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  191  This  is  a  fac  simile  to  his  declar- 
ing, .that  leave  was  given.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  II. 
xvi.  42  Representing  before  them  fac-similies  [sic]  of  their 
own  mean  selves.  1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  viii.  371 
Mirabeau's  Gospel  of  Free-Trade,  .some  seventy  or  eighty 
years  the  senior  of  an  English  (unconscious)  Facsimile. 

3.  attrib. 

1767  S.  PATERSON  Another  Traveller!  I.  415  The  first 
fac  simile  man  in  Europe.  1791  Genii.  Mag.  27/2  A  facsimile 
copy  of  the  curious  little  miscellany.  1833  J.  BADCOCK  Dam. 
Amitsem.  142  Much  better  adapted . .  for  fac  simile  writings. 
1861  BERESI-'.  HOPE  Eng.  Cathedr.  igt/t  C.  227  Wyatt  sub- 
stituted facsimile  plaster  for  stone  groining  in  Lichfield  nave. 
1875  SCRIVENER  Lect.  Greek  Test.  13  Those  elaborate  fac- 
simile editions  of  the  chief  codices. 

Hence  Facsi'milist,  one  who  makes  facsimiles. 
Facsi'xnilize,  -ise  v.  trans.,  to  make  a  facsimile 
of,  reproduce  exactly. 

1862  Sat.  Rev.  XIV.  453/2  Netherclift.  .is  well  known  as 
a  facsimilist.  1885  Law  Times  2  May  11/2  Inglis,  an 
expert  in  handwriting  and  facsimilist.  .said  [etc.]. 

Facsimile  (freksi'milz),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
a.  To  serve  as  a  facsimile  of;  to  resemble  exactly. 
rare.  b.  To  make  a  facsimile  of;  to  reproduce. 

1839  LADY  LYTTON  Cheveley  (ed.  2'  II.  v.  163  Two  . .  sofas 
facsimiled  each  other  at  either  end  of  the  fireplace.  1862  Sat. 
Rev.  XIV.  454/1  The  signature  . .  of  Louis  XIV  of  France, 
as  here  facsimiled.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  Pref.  14 
Even  romances  and  talcs  are.  .photographed,  facsimiled  in 
chromo-lithography. 

absol.  1882  Pall  Mall  G.  15  June  5/1  They  are  the  work 
of  the  artist  who  adapts,  and  not  of  the  photographer  who 
facsimiles. 

Hence  Facsrmiled  ///.  a. 

1887  Atftenteiim  3  Sept.  313/2  With  facsimiled,  but  un- 
coloured  illustrations. 

Fact  (ftekt).  Also  6  fackte,  factt,  6-7  facte, 
7  fack.  [ad.  L.  fact-tun  thing  done,  neut.  pa. 
pple.  otfacere  to  do.  first  in  i6th  c. ;  the  earlier 
adoption  of  the  OP",  form  survives  \vith  narrowed 
sense  as  FEAT.] 

1.  A  thing  done  or  performed,  fa.  in  neutral 
sense :  An  action,  deed,  course  of  conduct.  Occas. 
=  effect.  Also,  action  in  general  ;  deeds,  as  op- 
posed to  words.  Obs. 

1545  JOYE  E*p.  Dan.  xi.  Z  vij  b,  Let  emprours  and  kinges 
folow  this  godly  kynges  fact.  1592  WEST  ist  Pt.  Symbol. 
§  2  E,  Right,  .is  the  chiefest  cause  of  obligations,  the  fact 
of  man  the  remote  cause.  1605  P.  WOODHOUSE  Flea  (1877) 
13  The  minde  doth  make  the  fact,  or  good  or  ill.  a  1626 
BACON  Sylva  x.  243  As  they  are  not  to  mistake  the  Causes 
of  these  Operations ;  So  much  lesse  are  they  to  mistake 
the  Fact,  or  effect.  1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Pcnver  Parl.  App. 
193  The  fact  of  him  who  acts  the  Gardian,  is  imputed  to 
the  Co-gardians.  1708  SWIFT  Sent.  Ch.  Eng.  Man,  A 
history  of  facts  done  a  thousand  years  ago.  1745  P.  THOMAS 
Jrnl.  I'oy.  206  At  length  he  committed  a  Fact  that  com- 

5leted  the  Destruction  of  himself  and  all  his  Family.     1815 
ANE  AUSTEN  Emma  n.  xii,  Gracious  in  fact  if  not  in  word. 
t  b.  A  noble  or  brave  deed,  an  exploit ;  a  feat 
(of  valour  or  skill).  Obs. 

1543  GRAFTON  Conln.  Harding  bo's  For  the  whiche  noble 
facte,  the  kynge  created  hym  afterwarde  duke  of  Norfolke. 
1586  MARLOWE  tst  Pt.  Tamburl.  HI.  ii,  His  facts  of  wai 
and  blood.  1605  SrowAnn.  481  Henry  Hotespurre.  .taketh 
prayes,  exercising  laudable  factes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  it. 
124  He  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  Arms.  1730  A.  GORDON 
Maffefs'Amphiih.  321  Whether  this  wonderful  Fact  was 
performed  in  the  Theatre  or  Amphitheatre,  Xiphiline  . . 
leaves  us  in  doubt. 

c.  An  evil  deed,  a  crime.     In  the  i6th  and  jfth 
c.  the  commonest  sense  ;  now  Obs.  exc.  in  to  con- 

fess  the  fact  and  after,  before  the  fact,  in  which  the 
sense  approaches  that  of  2. 

15351  Act  31  Hen.  VIII)  c.  8  Euery  such  . .  person  . .  shall 
be  adiudged  a  traytour,  and  his  facte  high  treason.  1551 
T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  47  To  marke  thynges  that  goe 
before  the  facte,  as  whether  he  hated  the  man  or  no.  1577 
HARRISON  England  n.  xi.  (1877)  i.  223  He  is.. hanged., 
neere  the  place  where  the  fact  was  committed.  1603  Phi- 
lotus  Ixxxiii,  For  to  commit  sa  foull  ane  fack.  a  1626 
BACON  Max.  fy  Uses  Com,  Law  viii.  (1635)  34  Any  accessary 
before  the  fact  is  subject  to  all  the  contingencies  pregnant 
of  the  fact.  1689  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  252  In  a  Provinciall 
Court  held  in  y1-'  County  of  Kent,  where  ye  fiact  was  Com- 
mitted, a  i7i«jBuRNET  £M'#  Time  (1766)  I.  21  All  who  were 
concerned  in  that  vile  fact  were  pardoned.  1769  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  iv.  39  Accessories  after  the  fact  being  still  allowed 
the  benefit  of  clergy  in  all  cases.  1772  Ann.  Keg.  95  He 
was  carried  before  Justice  Russell,  where  he  confessed  the 
fact.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong,  (1876)  III.  xii.  92  An 
absolution  after  the  fact  might  be  one. 

fd.  Actual  guilt  (as  opposed  to  suspicion).  Obs. 
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PACT. 

1632  MASSINGER  Emperor  of  East  v.  ii,  Great  Julius 
would  not  Rest  satisfied  that  his  wife  was  free  from  fact, 
Uut,  only  for  suspicion  of  a  crime,  Sued  a  divorce. 

+  6.  An  action  cognizable,  or  having  an  effect 
in  law.  Obs. 

a  1626  BACON  Max.  $  Uses  Com.  Law  xxi.  (1635)  89  If 
tenant  intaile  discontinue,  or  suffer  a  descent,  or  doe  any 
other  fact  whatsoever. 

t  2.  The  making,  doing,  or  performing.  In  the 
(very)  fact  =  in  the  (very)  act.  Obs. 

1548  HAI.L  Chron.  157  b,  These  three  articles  he  denied 
either  for  fact  or  thought.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  F/,  H.  i.  173 
Naughtie  persons.  .Dealing  with  Witches  and  with  Con- 
iurers,  Whom  we  haue  apprehended  in  the  Fact.  1616  13. 
JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  in.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.t  360/1  A  project, 
for  the  fact,  and  venting  Of  a  new  kind  of  fucus.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §  795  Those  effects  which  are  wrought  . .  by 
things  in  fact,  are  produced  likewise  in  some  degree  by  the 
imagi.iation.  1650-3  Dissert,  de  Pace  in  Phenix  (1708)  II. 
382  Causes.,  not  of  our  fact  and  our  avoiding.  1712  ADDISON 
Sfect.  No.  311  F  i,  I  have  myself  caught  a  young  Jack- 
anapes, .in  the  very  Fact.  1768  GOLDSM.  Good-n.  Man  i. 
i,  I  caught  him  in  the  fact.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag. 
(1824)  20  She  was  detected . .  in  the  very  fact  of  laughing . . 
at  the  description. 
f3.  Math.  =FACTTJM  3.  Obs. 
1673  KERSEY  Algebra  i.  iv.  (1725)  15  A  third  Quantity 
which  is  called  the  Product,  the  Fact,  or  the  Rectangle. 
1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

4.  Something  that  has  really  occurred  or  is  ac- 
tually the  case;  something  certainly  known  to  be 
of  this  character  ;  hence,  a  particular  truth  known 
by  actual  observation  or  authentic  testimony,  cs 
opposed  to  what  is  merely  inferred,  or  to  a  con- 
jecture or  fiction ;  a  datum  of  experience,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  conclusions  that  may  be  based 
upon  it. 

[In  class.  \-&\..factitm  had  occasionally  the  extended  sense 
of  'event,  occurrence';  hence  in  scholastic  Lat.  was  de- 
veloped the  sense  above  explained,  which  belongs  to  all  the 
Romanic  equivalents:  Yr./ait,  It.fatto,  Sp.  hecko.] 

1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  21  They  resolved 
that  the  Admirall  should  goe  disguised  . .  to  assure  him- 
selfe  of  the  fact.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  52  The 
said  Commissioners  are  to  report  to  this  Board  the  Truth 
of  the  Fact.  1745  in  Col.  Rec.  Pcnnsyhf.  V.  13  These  Facts 
plainly  shew  that  the  French  [etc.].  1749  SMOLLETT  GilBl. 
x.  i,  Facts  are  stubborn  things.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat,  Hist. 
(1776)  VI.  154  The  reader,  instead  of  observations  or  facts, 
is  presented  with  a  long  list  of  names.  1782  PAINH  Let. 
Abbe" Raynal (\-jgi)  26  Facts  are  more  powerful  than  argu- 
ments. 1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  62  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  of  human  nature,  that  the  sense  of  impossi- 
bility quenches  all  will.  1836  THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  xv. 
283  One  fact  destroys  this  fiction.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  III.  6n  The  very  great  advantage  of  being  a  fact  and 
not  a  fiction. 

b.  in  apposition  with  a  following  clause,  or 
with  const,  of.  Now  often  used  where  the  earlier 
lang.  would  have  employed  a  clause  or  gerundial 
phrase  as  subject  or  as  the  regimen  of  a  preposi- 
tion ;  cf.  mod.  use  of  *  the  circiimstance  that  *. 

1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1756)  72  Persons  alive.. who  can 
justify  the  fact  of  this.  1846  MILL  Logic  i.  iii.  §  u  The 
fact  of  resemblance  between  relations  is  sometimes  called 
analogy.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  21  244  The 
physiological  fact  of  the  peculiar  connection  between  the 
mind  and  the  brain. 

II  c.  Occas.  applied  concr.  to  a  person,  an  insti- 
tution, etc.  (A  strained  use.) 

1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  tf  It.  Jwls.  (1872)  I.  14  The  first 
Napoleon,  .one  of  the  eternal  facts  of  the  past.  1877  OWEN 
in  Wellesley's  Desp.  p.  xxi,  The  British  Empire  in  India 
was  already  a  great  fact. 

5.  Often   loosely  used  for:    Something   that   is 
alleged  to  be,  or  conceivably  might  be,  a  ( fact '. 

a  1729  S.  CLARKE  Serm.  Ixix.  Wks.  1738  I.  428  It  would 
have  been  absurd  to  alleage  in  preaching  to  vnbelievers,  a 
Fact  which  itself  presupposed  the  Truth  of  Christ's  mission. 
793-7  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1797)  I.  356  If  another  soldier 
should  call  you  a  jail  -bird,  and  the  truth  of  the  fact  be  noto- 
rious. 1824  Westminster  Rei>.  II.  209  This  is,  as  usual,  a 
false  fact,  supported  by  a  supposed  motive.  1831  Blackw. 
Mag.  June  900/1  The  poison  of  false  notions,  and,  if  we  may 
use  an  expression  which,  we  believe,  is  in  Junius,  false  facts. 
1832  BP.  THIRLWALL  Remains  (1878)  III.  185  But  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  the  fact.  187-  Ibid.  480,  I  am  not  concerned 
to  deny  the  fact.  Mod.  The  writer  s  facts  are  far  from 
trustworthy. 

6.  (Without  a  and  //.I    That  which   is  of  the 
nature  of  a  fact ;  what  has  actually  happened  or 
is  the  case ;   truth  attested  by  direct  observation 
or  authentic  testimony  ;  reality.     Matter  of  fact : 
a  subject  of  discussion  belonging  to  the  domain 
of  fact,  as  distinguished  from  matter  of  inference, 
of  opinion,  of  law,  etc.     (See  also  MATTER.) 

1581  E.  CAMPION  in  Confer,  u.  (1584)  M  b,  He  spcaketh  of 
a  matter  of  fact.  1641  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  31  A  . .  de- 
scription of  the  matter-of-fact.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  iii.  Wks. 
1874  1. 50  An  instance . .  collected  from  experience  and  present 
matter  of  fact.  1748-9  Rip-  Cond.  Sir  J.  Cope  115  '  It  is 
f  act  that  something  uncommon  was  expected.  1794  PALEY 
Evid.  11825)  II.  271  The  evangelists  wrote  from  fact,  not 
from  imagination.  i8ji  LEWIS  Use  $  At.  Pol.  Terms  iii.  35 


case  of  deliverance . .  from  the  pangs  of  guilt . .  is  fact.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  i)  I.  241  Imagination  is  often  at  war 
with  reason  and  fact.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  68  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  rarely,  if  ever,  experience  either. 

b.  In  fact:  in  reality  (cf.  sense  I  and  indeed"). 


12 

Now  often  used  parenthetically  in  an  epexegetical 
statement,  or  when  a  more  comprehensive  asser- 
tion is  substituted  for  that  which  has  just  been 
made.  In  point  of  fact :  with  regard  to  matters 
of  fact ;  also  (and  now  usually)  =  in  fact. 

1707  ADDISON  Prts.  State  H'ar  36  If  this  were  true  in 
Fact,  I  don't  see  any  tolerable  colour  for  such  a  conclusion. 
1711  SWIFT  Jml.  to  Stella  jo  Nov.,  Three  or  four  great 
people  are  to  see  there  are  no  mistakes  in  point  of  fact 
1731  BERKELEY  Akiphr.  II.  §  24  In  whatever  light  you 
may  consider  it,  this  is  in  fact  asolid  benefit.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Kat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  38  In  fact,  a  thousand  questions  might 
be  asked,  .which  he  would  not  find  it  easy  to  answer.  1818 
JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  ix.  712  In  point  of  fact,  the  in- 
fluence exerted.  .  has  never  been  great.  1871  SMILES  Churac. 
ii.  (18761  49  Gray  was,  in  fact,  a  feminine  man.  1888  A.  W. 
STKKANK  Jeremiah  102  In  point  of  fact  Jeremiah  was 
absent  from  Jerusalem.  Mod.  He  is  very  independent— 
ejctravagantly  so,  in  fact. 

c.  The  fact  (of  the  matter} :  the  truth  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2!  I.  23  Whereas  the  fact  is 
that  I  enquire  with  you  into  the  truth. 

7.  Law.  In  sing,  and  //.  The  circumstances  and 
incidents  of  a  case,  looked  at  apart  from  their 
legal  bearing.  Attorney  in  fact :  see  ATTORNEY. 

«i7i8  PENN  Tracts  Wks.  1726  I.  501  The  Jury  is  judge 
of  Law  and  Fact.  1891  J.  M.  LF.LY  Whartoris  Law  Lex. 
616/1  When  a  jury  is  sworn  it  decides  all  the  issues  of  fact. 

t  Pact,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  fact-us  :  see 
FACT**.]  Made. 

1600  ToVBNEua  Trans/.  Melamorfh.  xxvi,  The  flesh.. of 
excrementale  earth  is  wholly  fact. 

Factfol  (fe-ktful),  a.  [f.  FACT  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
a.  Of  a  person  :  Well  acquainted  with  facts,  b. 
Of  a  literary  work  :  Full  or  consisting  of  facts. 

1875  HELPS  Anim.  ff  Mast.  i.  19  Our  fact-full  friend  whips 
out  some  unpleasant  fact.  1887  Sat.  Rev.  3  Sept.  337  The 
cheap  little  collection  . .  seldom  admits  numbers  which  are 
not  'matterful  and  factful ',  as  some  singular  people  say. 

fPac-tible  a. 

c  1630  W.  OUGHTRED  in  Vernon  Life  Heylin  (1682)  46  The 
difficulty  of  the  place  of  [the  moon's  node]  1  saw  factible  at 
Sea. 

Faction  (fae'kjan),^.  Also  6  faccion,  fao(o)- 
yon,  8  factions,  [a.  F.  faction,  ad.  L.  faction-em, 
n.  of  action  i.facere  to  do,  make. 

The  L.  senses  are:  i.  action  or  manner  of  making  or 
doing ;  2.  a  class  (of  persons)  either  professional  or  social ; 
3.  a  political  party,  chiefly  in  bad  sense,  an  oligarchical 
clique.  The  popular  F.  representative  of  the  word,  which 
had  only  the  first  sense,  appears  in  Eng.  as  FASHION.] 

•fl.  A  doing  or  making  :  cf.  FASHION,  a.  Man- 
ner of  acting  or  behaving ;  an  action,  proceeding, 
course  of  conduct,  b.  The  action  of  doing  or 
making  something ;  an  instance  of  this.  Obs. 

*•  1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Rcf.  I.  App.  viii.  22  The  Pope's 
Factions  in  refusinge  to.  .confirme  those  which  were  duely 
electyd  to  Ecclesiastical!  Dignities.  1607  TOPSELL  Foitr.f, 
Beasts  (1673)  no  The  factions  of  dogs  for  their  own  ease  : — 
When  they  lie  down,  they  turn  round  in  a  circle  two  or 
three  times  together,  a  x6aj  BOYS  Wks.  (16291  628  The 
prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  bonds  not  for  any  faction  of 
yours  or  fault  of  his  owne. 

b.  l6ia  R.  SHELDON  Serm.  Sf.  Martins  34  Their  daily  new 
makings,  productions,  factions,  creations,  .of  Christ.  1676 
R.  DIXON  Two  Test.  29  Faction,  when  a  Testator  declares 
this  to  be  his  last  Will  and  Testament.  1689  Foxes  4 
Firebrands  m.  216  Either  by  Creation  or  Faction  from  some 
pre-existing  matter. 

2.  A  class,  sort,  or  set  of  persons,     f  »•  ge»- 

1530  Proper  Dyaloge  (1863)  13  Dyuers  facciones  Of  col- 
legianes  monkes  and  chanones  Haue  spred  this  region 
ouer  all.  1591  SHAKS.  Tuo  Cent.  iv.  i.  37  This  fellow  were 
a  King,  for  oure  wilde  faction.  1606  —  Tr.  ft  Cr.  u.  i.  130, 
I  will,  .leaue  the  faction  of  fooles.  1606  HOLLAND  Suetpn. 
i87_He  chose.  .5000.  .young  men  out  of  the  commons,  who 
beeing  sorted  into  factions  should  learne  certaine  kinde  of 
shouts  and  applauses. 

b.  spec,  in  Rom.  Antiq.  One  of  the  companies 
or  organizations  of  contractors  for  the  chariot  races 
in  the  circus. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  188  A  chariot  driver  one  of  the 
greene-coate  faction.  1788  GIBBON  Dec/,  f,  F.  xl.  IV.  69 
The  blue  and  green  factions  continued  to  afflict  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  1869  LECKY  Europ.  Mar.  I.  iii.  251  An  en- 
thusiastic partisan  of  one  of  the  factions  in  the  chariot 
races.  i88a  C.  ELTON  Orif.  Eng.  Hist.  xi.  308  The  factions 
of  the  Blues  and  Greens  were  promised  as  many  chariot- 
races  as  could  be  run  between  morning  and  night. 

c.  Sc.  A  division  of  a  class  in  school ;  a  section. 
1700  Extracts  fr.  Aberdeen  Keg.  23  Oct.  (Burgh  Record 

Soc.  18721  331  Item,  in  tyme  of  prayer  that  each  dmirio 


the  first  faction  or  bench,— each  faction  containing  only 
four  boys. 

3.  A  party  in  the  state  or  in  any  community  or 
association.  Always  with  opprobrious  sense,  con- 
veying the  imputation  of  selfish  or  mischievous  ends 
or  turbulent  or  unscrupulous  methods. 

1509  FISHER  fun.  Serm.  Cless.  Richmond  Vfks.  (1876) 
296  If  any  faccyons  orbendes  were  made.  .she.  .dyde  boulte 
it  oute.  1535  JOVE  Afol.  Tindale  33  Tindals  faccion  and 
his  disciples  . .  beleue  lyke  their  master.  1561  T.  NORTON 
Calvin's  Inst.  i.  viii.  (1634)  25  Core,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
and  all  that  wicked  faction.  1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam. 
Compl.  iii.  (18761  97  What  continuall  warres  hath  the 
t  action  of  the  Arrians  bene  the  occasion  of  ?  1640  VORKE 


FACTIONARY. 

£";.•/(>«  Ihnt.  331  Hee..was  Chiefe  of  the  faction  of  the 
white  Ro*e.  1667  PEPVS  Diary  (1877)  V.  4  He  hath  joined 
himself  with  my  Lady  Castlemaine's  faction  1776  GIBBON 
Decl.  &  /'.  I.  xviii.  493  The  public  tranquillity  was  disturbed 
by  a  discontented  faction.  1828  ]>'ISKAI:LI  Cfius.  /,  I.  vi. 
157  Religion  was  running  into  factions.  1849  LKWIS  IiiJJ. 
Author,  x.  note  385,  When  a  party  abandons  public  and 
general  ends,  and  devotes  itself  only  to  the  personal  inter- 
ests of  its  members  and  leaders,  it  is  called  a  faction,  and  its 
policy  is  said  to  be  factious.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  RaUigk 
I.  vii.  108  The  Marian^faction  and  the  Spanish  faction  had 
played  into  each  other's  hands. 

b.  transf.  and_/?f. 

1614  BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  1063  The  faction  of  evill  is 
so  much  stronger  in  our  nature,  then  that  of  Good.  1617 
P.  FLETCHER  Locusts  n.  ii,  The  spirit  and  flesh  man  in  two 
factions  rend.  i697DRYDEN  I'ir-g.  Gforg.  iv.  04  If  intestine 
Broils  allarmthe  Hive.  .The  Vulgar  in  divided  Factions  jar. 

C.  In  Ireland  applied  to  certain  mutually  hostile 
associations  among  the  peasantry,  consisting  usually 
of  the  members  of  one  particular  family  (which  gives 
its  name  to  the  faction)  and  of  their  relatives  and 
friends. 

1830  W.  CARLETOM  Irish  Peasantry  II.  20  His  family  was 
not  attached  to  any  faction — and  when  I  use  the  word 
faction,  it  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  word  party — for 
faction,  you  know,  is  applied  to  a  feud  or  grudge  between 
Roman  Catholics  exclusively.  1838  S.  C.  HALL  Lights  <y 
Shad,  /risk  Life  I.  287  There's  as  many  as  twenty  of  my 
faction  at  the  Greybeard's  stone. 

4.  'Party'   in    the    abstract;    self  interested   or 
turbulent  party  strife  or  intrigue  ;    factious  spirit 
or  action  ;  dissension.     •)•  71?  be  in  faction  with  : 
to  be  in  league  with. 

1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iv.  106  Ther  should  be  facyon 
ana  partys,  wyth  grete  ambycyon  and  enuy.  a  1652 
BROME  Mad  Couple  u.  Wks.  1873  I.  33  The  Rogue's  in 
faction  with  'era.  i68a  BURNET  Rights  Princes  Pref. 
13  An  Equality  among  Pastors,  cannot  hold  long  without 
(action.  1735-8  BOLINCBROKE  On  Parties  Utd.  16  But 
Faction  hath  no  Regard  to  national  Interests.  1795  BURKE 
Th.  Scarcity  Wks.  1842  II.  247  Idle  tales,  spread  about  by 
the  industry  of  faction.  1841  EMERSON  Lect.t  Conservative 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  276  The  man  of  principle,  .even  in  the  fury 
of  faction  is  respected.  1860  HOOK  Lives  Abfs.  I.  vi.  348 
The  popularity,  which  faction  was  obliged,  .to  concede. 

f  b.  A  factious  quarrel  or  intrigue.     Obs. 

'593  R-  HARVEY  Philad.  18  Hurdibras  allayed  the  fac- 
tions and  auarrels  that  he  found  among  his  people.  1623 
LAUD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  \\.  263  III.  241  A  faction  about 
the  choice  of  a  newe  Govemour.  1661-2  PEPYS  Diary  22 
June,  There  are  factions  (private  ones  at  Court)  about 
Madam  Palmer. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  asfaction-fght)  f  -governor ; 
faciion-mad,  -ridden,  adjs. 

1841  in  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  I.  427  '  The  *faction-fights'. . 
said  an  intelligent  countryman ..'  are  a'most . .  gone  off  the 
face  of  the  country'.  1890  W7.  Smith's  Diet.  Gr.  $  Rom. 
Antiq.  (ed.  3)  I.  438  Even  in  Rome  faction  fights  frequently 
took  place  towards  the  declining  period  of  the  empire. 
1639  DRCMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Vind.  Hamilton*  Wks.  (17111  238 
Hamilton  was  not  named  by  a  private  *faction-governour. 
1784  COWPER  Task  HI.  673  An  overbearing  race  That,  like 
the  multitude  made  *  fact  ion-mad,  Disturb  good  order.  1888 
Pall  M  all  G.  6  Oct.  1/2  The  distracted  and  ^faction  ridden 
Republic  of  France. 

t  Fa'Ction,  v.   Obs.     ff.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  act  in  a  factious  or  rebellious  spirit ; 
to  intrigue  ;  to  mutiny.     Also  to  faction  it. 

1609  Up.  W.  BARLOW  Annv.  Nameless  Cath.^s  Preaching 
to  them,  not  factiomng  against  them.  1656  S.  H.  Gold. 
Laiv  81  They  need  not  faction  it  for  their  places,  being  al- 
ready plac't.  x68s  SOUTHF.RNE  Loyal  Brother  in,  This 
rebel  nature  factions  in  my  breast. 

2.  trans.  To  form  into  factions. 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Laiv  35  They  . .  divided  and  facttoned 
the  people  to  the  Hazard  and  Ruine  of  al. 

Hence  f  Pa*ctioned  ///.  <z.,  f  Fa'ctioning 
vM.  sb. 

1653  HOLCROFT  Procopins  Pref.,  How  are  they  commonly 
so  faction'd  and  sided,  that  their  Relations  are  but  their 
Interests.  1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  61  Which  else  by  such 
factionings  and  rebellions  might  have  been  endangered. 

-faction,  repr.  L.  -factiimim,  forming  nouns  of 
action  related  to  vbs.  in  -FT  ;  properly  used  only 
where  -fy  represents  L.  -fac?ret  Fr.  fatre,  as  in 
satisfaction ;  but  through  confusion  occasionally 
used  (instead  of -FICATION)  where  -fy  represents  L. 
-Jicare,  Fr.  -fiert  as  in  petrifaction. 

Factional  (fse-kjanal),  a.  [f.  FACTION  sb.  + 
-AL.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  faction  or  factions ; 
characterized  by  faction. 

1650  B.  Discollitninium  16  It  must  be  a  National  Neces- 


Rev.  XXVII.  973  Jews  factional,  fanatical,  full  of  hopes. 
1881  Fifeshire  Jrnl.  24  Mar.  4/3  There  nave  been  two 
factional  victories  in  Scotland  within  a  brief  period. 

Factionary  (fse-kjonari),  a.  and  sb.      [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ARY.]         A.  adj. 

T"  1.  Taking  part  in  a  quarrel  or  dissension ;  active 
as  a  partisan. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  ii.  30  Remember  my  name  is  Mene- 
nius ;  alwayes  factionary  on  the  party  of  your  Generale. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  faction. 

1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Makers  Flor.   iv.  94  Whenever  he 
[the  monk]  ascended  to  the  higher  eminences  of  the  Church, 
he  too  became,  .a  factionary  and  political  leader. 
B.  s/>.  A  member  of  a  faction  ;  a  partisan. 

XSSS  EDEN    Decade*  62  Many  occasions  were   sought 


FACTIONATE. 

acenst  Ancisus  by  Vascus  and  his  factionaries.  a  1834 
COLERIDGE  A'ota  on  Waterland  in  Lit.  Remains  IV.  245 
The  unmistakable  passions  of  a  factionary  and  a  schismatic. 
l8w  ir  Lamartinis  Celcbr.  Char.,  Cnaimiell  II.  201  1  his 
religious  enthusiasm.,  transfbrmed  a  body  of  factionaries 
into  an  army  of  saints. 

t  Faxtionate,  v.    Obs.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ATE  3.] 
1.  trans.  To  join  together  in  a  faction,  band  to- 


ll  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.'Srit.  ix.  xvi.  §68  Whose  bodies 
though  thus  diuided,  their  mindes  continued  most  firmely 
factionated. 

2.  intr.  To  form  factions. 

1642  HALES  Tract  cone.  Schismc  n  Factionating  and 
tumultuating  of  great  and  potent  Bishops. 

Fa^ctionee'r,    st.     [f.  as   prec.  +  -EEB.]  A 

member  of  a  faction,  a  party-man. 

c  1710  Light  to  Blind  fo.  626  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  JlfSS. 
Camin  App.  v.  142  The  factioneers  must  have  their  will. 
1732  SIR  C.  WOGAN  Let.  to  Swift  27  Feb.,  He  [Charles  II] 
found  himself  obliged  to  .  .  turn  cabalist  and  facuoneer. 
1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  II.  139  Appoint  a  fac- 
tioneer  by  any  other  voice  than  the  people's,  and  he  is 

Factioneer  (fa::kj3ni»-j),  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.'} 
intr.  To  busy  oneself  in  factions.  Hence  Pac- 
tionee'ring  />//.  a. 

1881  Glasgow  News  22  Mar.,  The  dupe  of  factioneermg 
dogmatism.  ,  _ 

t  Fa-ctioner.  Obs.  [f.  FACTION  ».  +  -EH'.] 
One  who  makes  or  joins  a  faction  ;  a  partisan.  _ 

1587  Hoi.iNSHED.SVo/.  Chron.  II.  440/1  The  assemblie.. 
did.  .appoint  generall  fastings..  especiallie,  when  some  fac- 
tioner  in  the  countrie  was  to  moue  anie  great  enterprise. 
Cl6io  SIR  J.  MEI.VIL  Hem.  (1735)  311  He  was  advertised 
by  some  Factioners  that  the  Earls  of  Angus,  Mar,  etc.  .  . 
had  an  Enterprise  in  Hand.  1644  in  Carte  Ormonde  III. 
360  Ormonde's  factioners  meet  every  night. 

Factionist  (farkjanist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.] 
a.  One  who  promotes  or  leads  a  faction,  b.  A 
member  of  a  faction,  partisan.  Also  attrib. 

1609  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Ansiv.  Nameless  _  Cath.  67  A 
I  ibeller  by  custom,  a  Factionist  in  Societie.  1625  BP. 
MOUNTAGU  Afp.  Czsar  11.  xxiv.  271  Wee  live  with  Puritans 
and  opposite  factionists.  1718  S/OmnLi/t  Whitgift  1.  xlil. 
76  He  (Dr.  Still)...  kept  a  strict  Hand  over  the  growing 
Factionists.  1830  D'ISRAEU  Chas.  I,  III.  i.  5.  Leaders.. 
may  degenerate  into  factionists.  1891  Daily  Aeivi  31  Oct. 
6/5  The  Parnellites  were  simultaneously  holding  a  meeting, 
which  was  addressed  by  the  factionist  leaders. 

t  Factio'Se,  a.  Obs.  rare-  °.  [ad.  "L.factios- 
ns  :  see  next.]  '  Given  or  inclinable  to  faction, 
seditious  '  (1727  Bailey,  vol.  II.). 

Factious  (fe'kfos),  a.  Also  6  faecious,  fac- 
tiouse.  [ad.  F.  factieux  or  L.  factios-us,  i.  fac- 
tion-em :  see  FACTION  and  -ous.] 

1.  Of  persons  and  their  dispositions:   Given  to 
faction  ;  inclined  to  form  parties,  or  to  act  for 
party  purposes  ;  seditious. 

»535  JOVE  Apol.  Tindate  44  Calling  me  vaynglonouse  .  . 
sedyciouse,  factiouse,  a  sower  of  heresyes.  a  1568  ASCHAM 
Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  76  A  discoursing  tong,  and  a  factious 
harte.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  v.  i.  135  Chop  away  that 
factious  pate  of  his.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  1:1.  in.  52 
We  should  incurre  the  censure  of  factious  and  seditious 
persons.  1750  BERKELEY  Patriotism  §  42  Wks.  I«K  III. 
457  The  factious  man  is  apt  to  mistake  himself  for  a 
patriot,  a  1850  CALHOUN  Wks.  (1874)  II.  62  A  factious 
opposition  sickens  at  the  sight  of  prosperity.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  x.  (18761  742  The  factious  spirit,  which  springs 
from  a  long  hold  of  power. 

2.  Of  actions,  utterances,  etc.  :  Pertaining  to  or 
proceeding  from  faction  ;    characterized  by  party 

spirit. 

1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  666/1  For  the  settyng 
nd  auauncing  of  hys  [Tindal's]  false  faecious  here- 
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t  Fa'ctist.  Ol>s.-a  [acl.  V.factiste  (Cotgr.\  in 
OF.failis/i;  {.  l^fact-  ppl.  stem  oifaccrc  to  make 
+  -IST.]  '  A  poet  or  play-maker '  (Coles  1696). 

Whence  1775  in  ASH. 

f  Fa-ctitate,  v.  0!>s.  rare-1,  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  factitare,  freq.  of  factre  to  do,  make.]  inlr. 
?  To  work  busily. 

1617  I.ANE  Sfr.'s  Tale  116  In  her  selfe  to  factitate,  and 
proiectes  to  begett  of  greatest  great. 

Factitious  (fsektijas),  a.  [i.factici-us  made 
by  art  (f.faccre  to  make)  +  -ous.] 

1 1.  Made  by  or  resulting  from  art ;  artificial. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  i.  51  It  becomes  the 
.nd  f 


it  [Stone-henge]  was  composed,  are  not  factitious.  1774  J. 
BRYANT  Mythol.  I.  236  The  one  was  a  natural  eminence. . 
The  other  was  a  factitious  mound.  1801  J.  JONES  tr. 
Pygge's  Trav.  Fr.  Kef.  xv.  382  His  factitious  black  lead 
pencils  . .  are  not  prepared  from  the  native  ore,  but  a  com- 
position . .  of  iron  and  sulphur. 

1 2.  Of  soil,  etc. :  Produced  by  special  causes, 
not  forming  part  of  the  original  crust  of  the 
earth.  Ola. 

1684  T.  BURN-F.T  Th.  Earth  I.  137  Those  [islands]  I  call 
factitious,  that  are  not  of  the  same  date  and  antiquity  with 
the  sea,  but  have  been  made . .  by  accidental  causes.  1739 
LABELYE  Short  Ace.  Piers  Wcstm,  Bridft  7  This  Bed  of 
Sand,  Mud  and  Dirt,  is  a  factitious  Bed.  1794  S.  WIL- 
MAMS  Vermont  80  Factitious  soil,  formed  of  decayed  or 
rotten  leaves.  1808  WILFORD  Sacr.  Isles  in  Aciat.  Res. 
VIII.  298  The  factitious  soil  of  the  Gangetic  provinces,  .has 
been  brought  down  by  the  alluvions  of  rivers. 

3.  Got  up,  made  up  for  a  particular  occasion  or 
purpose ;  arising  from  custom,  habit,  or  design  ; 
not  natural  or  spontaneous ;  artificial,  conven- 
tional. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  Pref.,  The  Atheists  Artificial! 
and  Factitious  Justice,  is  Nothing  but  Will  and  Words. 
1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  I.  iv.  420  The  factitious.. 
Nature  of  these  Pleasures.  1776  GIBBON  Dec!.  *  /•'.  Ltt. 
174  The  use  of  gold  and  silver  is  in  a  great  measure  fac- 
titious. 1706  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  51  Factitious  wants 
created  by  luxury.  1810  BENTHAM  Packing  dfai)  67  the 
mass  of  factitious  expence  and  delay  . .  with  which  the  ap- 


Cr.  i.  iii.  191  Ajax  .  .  makes  fac- 
ccns. Kejl.   iv.  xi.  (1675)  2 


foorth  an 

sies      1606  SHAKS.  Tr.          .   . 

tious  Feasts.  1665  BOYLE  Occns.  Kejl.  iv.  xi.  (1675)  239 
His  Factious  indignation  at  the  Princes  faults.  1782 
PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  i.  109  In  this  factious  manner 
was  the  great  doctrine  .  .  established.  1803  SYD.  SMITH 
Wks.  (1867)  I.  23  Why  can  factious  eloquence  produce  such 
limited  effects  in  this  country?  1862  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit. 
Const,  ix.  §  2.  120  The  party  chiefs  used  the  mob  more 
effectually  for  their  own  factious  and  selfish  purposes. 
Factiously  (fe'kjssli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-I.Y  2.]  In  a  factious  manner  or  spirit  ;  with  a 
factious  purpose  ;  in  the  interest  of  a  faction.  _ 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Vanderizatiiente,  factiously. 
1637  GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  ill.  viii.  123  Why  did 
they  carry  matters  so  factiously  and  violently  ?  1693  Apol. 
Clergy  Scot.  47  They  have  stubbornly  and  factiously  Con- 
spired against  the  Apostolical  Hierarchy.  1796  BURKE 
Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  1802  IV.  509  The  opposition,  whether 
patriotically  or  factiously,  contending  that  [etc.]. 

Factiousness  fae-kfosnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  'factious  ;  a 
disposition  to  make  factions,  or  act  in  the  interest 
of  a  faction  ;  seditiousness. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  16  A  gentleman,  .friendly, 
without  factiousnes.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  67  Some 
.  .did  with  their  factiousnesse  trouble  the  Church.  1679  KID 
in  G.  Hickes  Spirit  of  1'opery  (16801  14,  I  have  been  .  . 
branded  with  Factiousness,  a  1710  Bp.Bvu.ArM.  Priestly 
Office  Wks.  1827  1.  166  Not  to  add  to  our  load  .  .by  your  way- 
ward factiousness.  1812  G.  CHALMERS  Dom,  Econ.  Gt.  Krit- 
428  Whatever  might  be  the  factiousness,  or  imbecility  of 
statesmen,  on  either  side  the  Irish  Channel.  1884  Munch. 
Exam.  28  Oct.  5.  '7  The  Opposition  at  question  time  dis- 
played more  than  its  usual  factiousness. 


The  momentary  and  factitious  joy  which  had  greeted  the 
day  of  William  s  crowning  died  utterly  away. 

Hence  Factitiously  adv.,  in  a  factitious  man- 
ner. Paoti'tiousness,  the  quality  of  being  fac- 
titious. 

1705  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  478  There  is  no  such  Fear,  as  is 
factitiously  pretended,  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  Power. 
1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metafh.  xxxiv.  (1859)  II.  279  Our 
factitiously  complex,  .notions,  are  all  merely  so  many  pro- 
ducts of  Comparison.  1858  HAWTHORNE  J<r.  #  It.  Jrtils. 
II.  59  Festivity,  kept  alive  factitiously.  1668  WILKINS 
Real  Char.  ll.  i.  §  3.  28  Factitiousness,  artificial,  technical, 
made.  1883  T.  HARDY  in  Longm.  Mag.  July  257  As  the 
day  passes  on.  .and  he  is  still  unhired,  there  does  appear  a 
factitiousness  in  the  smile. 

Factitive  (fe'ktitiv),  a.  Gram.  [ad.  mod.L. 
faclitiv-us,  irregularly  f.  fact-  ppl.  stem  of  facers 
to  make.]  a.  Of  a  verb :  Expressing  the  notion 
of  making  a  thing  to  be  (either  objectively  or  in 
thought  or  representation)  of  a  certain  character 
(e.  g.  '  To  make  a  man  king ',  '  to  call  one  a  fool ', 
'  to  paint  the  door  green '; ;  taking  a  complemen- 
tary object;  =  FACTIVE  2.  Also  in  factitive  object, 
predicate,  or  accusative,  the  complementary  accus. 
governed  by  a  factitive  verb.  b.  By  some  gram- 
marians used  for  :  Causative. 


1871  Public  School  Lai.  Gram.  §  no.  251  Verbs  called 
Factitive  . .  because  they  contain  the  idea  of  making  by 
deed,  thought,  or  word.  1877  WHITNEY  Eng.  Gram.  166. 

Hence  Fa-ctitively  adv. 

1877  WHITNEY  Eng.  Gram.  166  Even  intransitive  verbs 
are  thus  used  factitively. 

Factive  (fe-ktiv),  a.  [f.  L.^type  *factiv-us,  f. 
facere  to  make.] 

f  1.  Tending  or  having  the  power  to  make  ;  con- 
cerned with  making.  Obs. 

1612  R.  SHELDON  Sena.  St.  Martins  35  What  new  exis- 
tencies  are  made  of  one  Christ,  by  your  productiue,  creatiue, 
and  factiue  consecrations.  (11625  BOYS  Wks.  (1629^  206 
The  fuctiue  sciences  have  their  excellencies,  specially 
painting  and  navigation.  1649  BULWER  fathomyot.  i.  111. 
n  Faclive  motion  is.  .restriction  to  animall  actions  per- 
formed by  the  abilitie  of  the  Muscles. 

2.  Gram.  (See  quot.  ;  =  FACTITIVE.) 

1880  Public  School  Lat.  Primer  134  Factive  Verbs  are 
such  as  may  be  said  to  make,  .a  thing  to  be  of  a  certain 
character,  by  deed,  word  or  thought.  .Factive  Construction 
in  the  Passive  becomes  Copulative. 

Hence  t  Facti'vity,  capacity,  range  of  activity. 

a  1643  J.  SHUTE  Judgem.  q  Mercy  (1645)  82  He  perswades 
himselie  it  is  in  his  factivity,  because  another  hath  done  it. 

Factlessness  (fse-ktlesnes).  nonce-wd.  [f. 
FACT  sb.  +  -LESS  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being 
devoid  of  or  wanting  in  facts. 


FACTOR. 

1887  Sat.  AVr'.  19  Nov.  708  An  instance  of  the  '  factless. 
less '  of  the  book. 

Factor  (fcc-ktsA     Also  6-7  factour.     [ad.  l"r. 
facleitr,  ad.  L.  factor,  agent-n.  \.fadre  to  do,  make. 
Some  of  the  obs.  senses  are  immediately  from  L.] 
I.  A  doer,  agent, 

f  1.  One  who  makes  or  does  (anything)  ;  a  doer, 
nakcr,  performer,  perpetrator ;  an  author  of  a 
iterary  work.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1563  Mirr.  Ring.,  HattitiftTaan,  Foes  of  vertue,  factours 
of  all  cvylls.  1598  J.  DICKENSON  Gncnc  in  Cone.  (18781 
1 16  Where  vertue  hath  one  affecter,  vice  hath  many  factors. 
111635  CORBET  Poems  11807)  18  Their  plays  had  sundry 
jrave  wise  factors,  A  perfect  diocess  of  actors.  1647  CLAREN- 
DON Hist.  Reb.  III.  11702)  I.  141  An  avow'd  Factor  and 
Procurer  of  that  odious  Judgement.  1863  MRS.  C.CLARKE 
Shaks.  Char.  xiii.  321  To  fasten  upon  the  factor  of  his 
monster-crime  its  responsibility. 

f2.  A  partisan,  adherent,  approver.  Obs.  [So 
in  med.Lat. ;  Du  Cange  regards  it  as  a  corruption 
of  the  synonymous  FAUTOK  ;  but  cf.  ^.facere  cum 
aliquo  to  take  a  person's  side.]  In  the  latest 
examples  with  mixture  of  sense  I  or  3. 

1502  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (1811)  177  Alle  the.  .whiche  done., 
byleuenin  whichcrafteandsorsery.  .and  theirfacturs.  1542~7 
BOORDB  Introd.  Knowl.  xvi.  (1870)  165  Martyn  Leuter  & 
other  of  hys  factours,  in  certayne  thynges  dyd  take  syms- 
trall  opinions.  1642  FULLER  Holy  f,  1'rof.  St.  v.  400  Modern 
Factours  for  the  Independent  congregations.  1685  hTii.- 
LINGFL.  Orig.  Brit.,  Two  very  busie  Factours  in  the  Arian 
Cause.  1715  BENTLEY  Serm.  x.  365  What  is  he  but  a  vile 
Factor  to  Libertinism  and  Sacrilege? 

3.  One  who  acts  for  another ;  an  agent,  deputy, 
or  representative.     Now  rare. 

1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  iii.  (188!)  16  The  kyng  . .  sente 
anone  Aurelyen  his  factour.  1551  EDW.  VI  Let.  in  Udalls 
Koyster  D.  (1847)  p.  xxx.  note,  Lycense  to.  .Nicholas  Udall 
and  to  his  factors  and  assignes  to  prynt .  .the  worke  of  Peter 
Marter.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  fs  M.  (1684)  III.  643  I  hey.. 
Authorised.. the  Vicechancellor,  to  be  the  common  Factor 
for  the  University.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  iv.  xv.  397 
Parker  was  a  kind  of  factor  for  English  Seminaries  and 
Nunnes  beyond  sea.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  Quack  Wks. 
1730  1.63  Death's  busy  factor,  son  of  desolation.  1770  ADAM 
SMITH  IV.  N.  v.  i.  (1869)  II.  298  These  judges  were  a  sort 
of  itinerant  factors,  sent  round  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  certain  branches  of  the  king's  revenue.  1862 
MERIVALE  Rom.  F.mp.  (1865)  IV.  xxxiii.  104  The  jealousy 
of  the  emperor  was  peculiarly  sensitive  in  regard  to  every  • 
act  and  word  of  his  factor  at  Alexandria. 

fig  1601  DENT  Pat/no,  tleaveit  72  All  other  vices  are 
but  Factors  to  Couetousness.  1673  S.  C.  Art  Complaisance 
70  Reason  and  honesty  are  too  oft  made  factours  to  their 

4.  Comm.  One  who  buys  and  sells  for  another 
person  ;  a  mercantile  agent ;  a  commission  mer- 
chant.    Also  in  comb.,  as  corn-,  cotton-  produce-, 
wool-,  etc.  factor. 

At  the  present  time,  a  factor  is  distinguished  from  an 
ordinary  agent  or  broker,  in  haying  actual  possession  of  the 
goods  he  deals  in,  and  trading  in  his  own  name. 

1491  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (?  1503)  40/1  Shall  ressayue  the  said 
v  C.  frank  of  y'  said  J.  de  castro  and  alonso  or  of  any  of 
them  or  of  theyr  factors.  1523  Act  14-15  Hen.  Vlll,c.  i 
No  person . .  shall  sell ..  to  any  marchaunt ..  or  to  any  of  his .. 
factours.  .any  maner  of  brode  white  wollen  clothes,  c  1592 
MARLOWE  Jewo/Maltal.  i,  Bid  my  factor  bring  his  loading 
in.  1683  Land.  Gas.  No.  ^52/8  A  Factor  . .  tor  Norwich 
Hose  or  Stockings.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I. 
x.  113  Send  Factors  all  over  India  to  carry  on  trade.  1745 
De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  II.  xlviii.  212  The  buyers  of 
cheese,  butter,  corn  and  malt,  are  called  factors.  1850 
W.  IRVING  Mahomet  v.  (1853)  26  Mahomet.. was  employed 
by  different  persons  as.  .factor  in  caravan  journeys  to  Syria. 
1891  P.  O.  London  Directory  1689/3  Corn  and  flour  factors. 
See  also.  .Malt  factors.  .Hop  factors.  .Seed  factors. 

b.  One  of  the  third  class  of  the  East  India 
Company's  servants.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

[1600  Min.  Crt.  Adventurers  23  Oct.  in  Cal.  State  Papers, 
K.  Indies  (18621  109  Thos.  Wasse  to  be  employed  as  factor. 
Ibid.  18  Nov.  ibid,  in  Three  principal  factors  to  have  each 
loot,  for  equipment,  .four  of  the  second  sort  to  be  allowed 
5o/. .  .four  of  the  third  sort  sol.  . .  and  four  of  the  fourth  and 
last  sort  2o/.  each.)  1675-6  in  J.  Bruce  Ann.  East-India 
Co.  (i8io)II.  375  Wedoorder,  that.. when  the  Writers  have 
served  their  times  they  be  stiled  Factors.  1781  LD.  CORN- 
WAI.LIS  Corr.  (1859)  I.  378  We  . .  have  a  council  and  senior 
and  junior  merchants,  factors  and  writers,  to  load  one  ship 
in  the  year.  1800  WELLINGTON  in  Owen  Desp.  719  Writers 
or  factors  filling  the  stations  of  registers. 

C.  At  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  :  A  trader  who 
buys  hardware  goods  from  the  workman  or  '  little 
master'  by  whom  they  are  made,  usually  causing 
his  own  trade-mark  to  be  stamped  upon  them. 

1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  13  The  operatives 
pressed  between  reduced  prices  and  want  of  work,  betook 
themselves  to  the  factors.      The  factor,  .advanced  to  the 
workman  a  small  sum  to  purchase  the  requisite  tools. 
d.  altrib. 

1858  H.  VAUGHAN  Address  River  Usk  Pref.  18  The  factour- 
wind  from  far  shall  bring  The  odours  of  the  scattered 
spring.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  3°4  Certain  mer- 
chant adventurers  in  the  letter-trade,  who  in  correspondence 
with  their  factor-bookseller,  are  enter'd  into  a  notable  com- 
merce with  the  world.  1880  BROWNING  Dram.  Idylls  2nd 
Ser.  Clhie  91  This  fell  in  my  factor-days. 

5.  One  who  has  the  charge  and  manages  the 
affairs  of  an  estate ;  a  bailiff,  Innd-steward.  Obs. 
exc.  Sc. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  fast.  n.  viii.  (16341  187  If  any 
idle  Factor  or  Bayliffe  doe  devoure  his  master!;  substance. 
1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War-Comm.  Mia.  Bk.  (1855)  17  That  he 


FACTOR. 

retein  in  his  own  hand  Ins  factor's  fie.  1683  Pcnnsylv. 
Archives  I.  $$  W™  Pickering  of  y  Province  factor,  .to  one 
Growden.  1722  Wodraitl  Can:  (18431  II.  672  Call  for  as 
many  copies  as  you  want.. from  Mr.  M'Ewens  factor.  1804 
J.  BBISTZD  I'cdestrian  Tour  I.  230  Lord  Kinnaird's  factor, 
or  bailiff-steward.  1840  CARI.YI.P,  Jferoes  (1858)  326  The 
Steward,  Factor  as  the  Scotch  call  him,  used  to  send  letters 
and  threatenings.  1885  Act  48  I'ict.  c.  16  §  ii  It  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  assessor,  .to  be  employed  as  a  factor  for 
heritable  property  or  land  agent. 

b.  A  person  legally  appointed  to  manage  for- 
feited or  sequestered  property.  Sc. 

1690  Acts  ofSederunt  31  July,  The  factor  shall  be  lyable 
for  annualrent  of  what  rents  he  shall  recover.  1753  Stewart's 
Trial  153  The  sole  offence  taken  at  Glenure,  was  his  acting 
in  the  quality  of  factor  on  the  forfeited  estate  of  Ardshiel. 
1885  R.  BULL  lland-l'k.  Lam  Scot.  §  1480  To  take  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  the  estate,  .by  the  appointment  of  a 
judicial  factor. 

c.  U.  S.  Law.  (See  quot.) 

1878  DRAKE  Attachm.  (ed.  5)  §  451  In  Vermont  and  Con- 
necticut,  he  [the  garnishee]  is  sometimes  called  a  factor, 
and  the  process  [of  garnishing],  factorizing process. 

II.  6.  Math.  One  of  two  or  more  numbers, 
expressions,  etc.,  which  when  multiplied  together 
produce  a  given  number,  expression,  etc.  Also, 
common,  primary,  prime  factor,  for  which  see  the 
adjs. 

1673  KERSEY  Algebra  i.  iv.  (1725)  15  The  Quantities  given 
to  be  multiplied  one  by  the  other  are  called  Factors.  1780 
HUTTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXX.  408  For  that  zy  may  be 
positive,  the  signs  of  the  two  factors  z  and  y  must  be  alike. 
1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  II.  vn.  i.  305  Error 
in  either  factor  must  involve  error  in  the  product.  1881 
MAXWELL  Electr.  %  l\l,ign.  I.  i  Every  expression  of  a 
Quantity  consists  of  two  factors  or  components. 

7.  transf.  An  element  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  anything;  a  circumstance,  fact,  or  in- 
fluence which  tends  to  produce  a  result. 

1816  COLERIDGE  Lay  Serm.  339  The  reason,  .is  the  science 

of  the  universal,  having  the  ideas  of  oneness  and  allness  as 

its  two  elements  or  primary  factors.     1845-6  TRENCH  lluls. 

Lect.  ist  Ser.  i.  14  This  Book,  .is  so  essential  a  factor  in  the 

spiritual  life  of  men.     1878  GLADSTONE  Print.  Homer  77 

The  first  factor  in  the  making  of  a  nation  is  its  religion. 

Factor  (farkta.i),  v.    rare.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

a.  intr.  To  act  as  a  factor  or  agent.     In  qnot. 

fig.     b.  trans.  To  deal  with  (goods,  money,  etc.) 

•  as  a  factor  ;  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  use,  to 

procure  goods  as  a  factor  does  (see  prec.  4  c). 

1611  SPEED  llist.Gt.  Brit.  ix.  ix.  §70.527  The  Pope.. had 
his  pipes  and  conducts  to  conuay  this  stench  into  this  land, 
and  the  wealth  of  it  backe  in  lieu  thereof.  Which  was  now 
so  factoured  by  his  Chaplaine  Martin,  that,  etc.  1611  S. 
WARD  Happiness  of  Practice  44  Send  your  Prayers  and  good 
Workes  to  factor  there  for  you.  1692  [see  below].  Mod. 
(Sheffield),  He  manufactures  a  few  articles,  and  factors  the 
rest. 

Hence  Fa'ctored ///.  a .,  Fa-etoring  vol.  sb.  and 
///.  a. 

_  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  vm.  xlvi,  A  carrion  crow  he 
'r  ' '  S?i  devil's  factoring  knave.  1692  SETTLE  Triumphs 
Loud.  Ded.,  Chaffering  or  Factoring  nave  been  thought  so 
unnecessary  Preliminaries  in  dealing  with  Sir  John  Fleet, 
that  [etc.].  1883  Birm.  Daily  Post  n  Oct.,  The  Hardware 
factoring  Business.  1886  iqt/i  Cent.  Aug.  244  Articles 
sold  under  other  local  designations  in  London  and  all 
over  the  world  are  the  'factored'  work  of  Birmingham 
craftsmen. 

Factorage  (fce-ktoredj).  Also  7  -idge.  [f. 
FACTOR  sb.  +  -AGE.  Cf.  F.  factorage.} 

1.  The  action  or  professional  service  of  a  factor ; 
the  action  of  buying  or  selling  (goods)  on  commis- 
sion.    Also  attrib. 

1670  SIR  T.  CULPEPPER  Necess.  Abating  Usury  8  Trading 
with  our  own  stocks,  honest  Partnership,  and  discreet  Fac- 
torage. <zi734  NORTH  Lives  II.  367  A  celebrated  house 
of  factorage  m  Constantinople,  a  1834  LAMB  Mr.  Listott 
Misc.  Wks.  (1871)  406  Satisfied  with  the  returns  of  his 
factorage.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Ct.  VI.  xx.  vi.  143  Him- 
self  once  a  Preacher,  but  at  present  concerned  with  Factor- 
age of  Wool  on  the  great  scale. 

2.  Commission  or  per-centage  paid  to  a  factor  on 
goods  purchased  or  sold  by  him. 

1613  F.  ROBARTS  Revenue  of  Gospel  100  Carriage,  factor- 


,  - 
age, impost  and  custome.  1622  MALYNES^W.  Laiu-Merch 
in  Hee  that  exceedeth  his  Commission  shall  lose  his  Fac- 
~    * 


toridge.     1721   C.  KING  frit.  Merck.' III. 
the  whole  Profit  of  Commission  and   F 


To  engross 


mj!  w.iue  rot  o  ommission  and  Factorage  to  them- 
selves. 1809  K.  LANGFORD  Jntrod.  Trade  70  Factorage  11 
per  Quarter.  1832  M  CULLOCH  Diet.  Com,,,.,  Factorage 

s  also  frequently  charged  at  a  certain  rate  per  cask  or  other 

ackage. 

1  3.  The  place  of  business  of  a  factor  ;  an  agency. 


i.  °    "wic>  *ui  "  louuies  loutter  and  cheese]. 

4.  collect,  a.  The  whole  body  or  assemblage  of 
factors:  see  FACTOR  sb.  5.  b.  The  sum  total  of 
constituent  elements  :  see  FACTOR  sb.  6. 

1849  Tait's  Mag.Wl.  i2/i  The  importance  of  the  factor- 
age  was  raised  enormously  in  their  own  esteem  1887  F 
ROBINSON  New  Relig.  Med.  127  These,  were  the  factorage 
analyzed,  might  crop  up  as  constituents  seldom  absent. 

Factordom  (fse-ktoidam).  rare-1,  [f.  FACTOR 
sb.  5+-DOM.]  Thesystemofmanagementbyfactors. 

1888  Scot.  Leader  10  Jan.  4  He  lets  some  light  intofactor- 
dom  that  will  not  be  relished. 

t  Fa'ctoress.  Obs.  Also  7  fact'ress.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ESS.]  A  female  factor  or  agent 

1608-11  Br.  HALL  Efist.  v.  i.  (1627)  363  Still  the  Deuill 
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begins  with  Eue..Marcion  had  his  factoresse  at  Rome. 
1638  FORD  Fancies  m.  iii,  Your  fact'ress  hath  been  tamp'ring 
for  my  misery.  1668  K.  L'KsTK.\Nf;i:  /  'is.  Qua'.  (1702.)  190 
These  are  our  best  Fact'resses,  we  have  for  doing  Kus'nesses. 
1722  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6094/3  Mrs.  Ann  HarTand  . .  Coal- 
Factoress, 

Factorial  (fckto->-riaI),  d.1  and  sb.    [f.  as  prec. 
+  -(i;AL.]        A.  adj. 

1.  Math.  (See  quots.  and  B  a.) 

1837  Penny  CycL  IX.  155  The  term  factorial  expression 
has  Deen  in  some  instances  applied  to  an  expression  of  which 
the  factors  are  in  arithmetical  progression.  1860  liooi.E 
Calc.  Fin.  Dijf.  6  The  term  in  which  they  ['  factorials  '  in 
Boole's  sense]  are  involved  is  called  a  factorial  term.  1867 
GALBRAITH  Algebra  (ed.  3)  396  Factorial  functions.  .If  the 
function  consist  of  equi -different  factors. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  factor  (sense  4). 

1881  RLACKIE  Lay  Serm.  v.  177  Large  farms  and  factorial 
management  have  formed  together  an  unholy  alliance. 
B.  sb.  Math.  [In  V .  factorielle.] 
a.  gen.  The  product   of  a  series  of  factors  in 
arithmetical   progression.     In   later  usage  some- 
times with  wider  sense  :  The  product  of  a  series 
of  factors  which  are  similar  functions  of  a  variable 
that  changes  by  a  constant  difference  in  passing 
from  any  factor  to  the  next.     Cf.  P'ACULTY  2  c. 

(Boole  Calc.  Fin.  Dijf.  6  defines  the  word  as  meaning  each 
of  the  factors  composing  such  a  product,  and  uses  factorial 
term  for  what  other  writers  call  a  factorial!) 

1816  HERSCHEL  in  Lacroix's  Diff.  <$•  Int.  Calc.  App.  §  370 
Any  quantity  of  the  form  rt.rH  +  ^.r« — !+etc.  may  be  resolved 
into  factorials.  1845  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  I.  559  Arbogast. . 
proposed  to  call  the  different  cases  of  xn »  by  the  name  of 
factorials.  1867  GALBRAITH  Algebra  (ed.  3)  397  To  find  the 
difference  of  a  factorial. 

b.  spec.  The  product  of  an  integer  multiplied 
into  all  the  lower  integers. 

For  example,  the  factorial  of  6  (written  symbolically 
[6_  or  6 !)  is  6  X  5  X  4  X  3  X  2  =  720.  Factorials  are  of  frequent 
use  in  the  investigation  of  Permutations  and  Probabilities. 
1869  J.  J.  RAVEN  Ch.  Kells  Camo.  (1881)  77  The  number 
of  changes  that  can  be  rung  on  a  peal  of  bells  is  the  factorial 
of  the  number  of  the  bells. 

Factorial,  at  rare.  [f.  FACTORY  +  -AL.] 
'  Pertaining  to  a  factory ;  consisting  in  a  factory  '. 

1864  WEBSTER  refers  to  BUCHANAN.  1885  Science  VI.  100 
The  advisability  of.  -securing  a  limited  district  for  a  . . 
'  factorial  establishment '  for  American  citizens  in  that 
region  [the  Kongo  country]. 

Factorize  (fse-ktoroiz),  v.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  (U.S.  Law.)      In  Vermont  and  Con- 
necticut, =  GARNISH. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.    1878  [see  FACTOR  st.  5  c.J. 

2.  Math.  To  break  up  (a  quantity)  into  factors. 

Factorship  (fc-ktoijip).    [f.  as  prec.  +  SHIP.] 

The  office  or  position  of  factor  (senses  3,  4). 

1599  HAKLUYT  I'oy.  II.  162  What  you  shall  doe  in  Turkic 
besides  the  businesse  of  your  Factorship.  1611  COTGR., 
A  factorship ;  or,  the  dutie  and  charge  of  a  factor,  foe- 
turerie,  factorcrie.  (11657  R-  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  188 
My  friend . .  had  happily  pleased  my  Lady  L.  in  his  Factor, 
ship.  1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).  1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes 
<r  Leg.  xxiv.  (1857)342  In  a  few  years  after  he  had  appointed 
him  to  the  factorship  he  disposed  of  all  his  lands.  1885 
Manck.  Exam.  7  Jan.  4/6  ^2,294  81.  5</.  had  accumulated 
during  his  factorship. 

fig.  1888  1'all  MallG.  2  Oct.  7/2  A  class  which  contributes 
pretty  largely  to  the  factorship  of  immorality  and  bin. 

Factory  (fc'ktori).  Also  6-7  faotorie.  [repr. 
med.L.  factoria,  {.factor:  see  FACTOR.  The  proxi- 
mate source  is  uncertain  :  the  word  is  found  in 
several  of  the  Romanic  langs.  :  It.  fattoria,  Sp. 
factoria,  Vg.fcitoria  (1551  in  the  original  of  our 
first  quot.) ;  Fr.  has  factorcrie  (Cotgr.  1611),  f.  as 
FACTOR  +  -crie  -ERT  ;  also,  factorie  app.  adopted 
from  some  foreign  lang.  In  senses  4-5  referred  to 
thetype  olfattBriam  place  or  instrument  of  making 
(recorded  in  sense  'oil-press '),  f./acfre  to  make.] 
1.  An  establishment  for  traders  carrying  on  busi- 
ness in  a  foreign  country ;  a  merchant  company's 
trading  station. 

ijSa  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Ccatanhcda's  Com;.  E.  Ind.  xxi 
54  b,  To  the  intent  hee  might  remaine  in  the  Factorye  with 
the  Factour.  1613  PVKaaPilrrimagf  vii.vil  §  3.  573  Here 
liolala]  the  Portugals  haue.  .aFort  and  Factorie  of  very  rich 
Trade.  1683  Lond.  Gas.  No.  1692/1  The  total  subversion  of 
their  Factory  at  Ami 
The  maintenance 


Amcjy.  1701  Charter  Soc.  Prop.  Gospel, 
e  of  clergymen  in  the  Plantations,  Colonies 
and  Factories  of  Great  Britain.  1771  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early 
Diary  3  Feb.,  He  is  chaplain  to  the  British  factory  at  St 
Petersbur 


186  .  . 

fixed  their  factories  in  Lisbon. 

fig.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Goyt.  u.  34  All  those  that  seek  to 
bear  themselves  uprightly  in  this  their  spiritual  factory 

attrik.  1804  VALENTIA  Voy.  f,  Trai:  (1809)  I.  vii.  372  The 
factory-house  is  a  chaste  piece  of  architecture. 

1  2.   The  body  of  factors  in  any  one  place.  Obs. 

1702  W.  J.  Bnyris  Voy.  Levant  vi.  18  The  three  Statues 
were..  sent..  by  the  French  Factory  to  Paris.  1777  W 
DALRYMPLF.  Trm>.  Sp.  4-  Port,  cxxv,  I  feasted..  with  the 
consul  and  factory. 

3.  The  employment,  office,  or  position  of  a  factor  ; 

factorship.    (Chiefly  Sc.  :  cf.  FACTOR  sb.  5.)    Also, 

Letter  of  factory  =  3  b. 

1560  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  I.  xx.  (1864)  III.  328  No  disposi- 
ion  of  factorie  shall  be  made  by  [=  contrary  to)  his  advice. 

'»+  Sc.  Acts  yas.  F/(t8i6)  64  Diuers  perwmis.  .hes  maid 


FACTOTUM. 

dyuerss  bandis,  obligations,  lettres  of  faclorie.  1631  T. 
1'ou-j M.  Tout  All  Trades  35  The  Merchant  Royall.  .comes 
to  his  Profession  by  travaile  and  Factory.  1752  ( ',.  |!RO\VN 
in  Scots  Ma%.  (1753)  Nov.  555/2  He.. accepted  the  factory 
of  the  estate.  1869  Act  32-3  Viet.  c.  116  §  3  A  conveyance 
.  .for  the  purposes  of  such  estate  or  trust,  or  factory. 

b.  A  document  investing  another  with  the  au- 
thority of  a  factor  or  agent. 

1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  irar-Comm.  l\Iin.  /?/[•.  (1855)  134  The 

factorie  granted   be  Gilbert   Browne  of  Kagbie  to  Johne 

Browne,  merchand.    1676  W.  MiQ\vContn.lUairsAntol>iog. 

xii.  (1848)  380  He..gaue  a  factorie  to  his  son-in-law,  to  go 

over  with  Forther  and  agent  that  business. 

t  4.  The  action  or  process  of  making  anything. 

1664  I>UTLER  11  ltd.  II.  iii.  864  These  reasons,  .are  far  from 

satisfactory,  T'  establish,  and  keep  up  your  Factory.     1678 

Ibid.  in.  ii.  1446  Gain  has  wonderful  Effects,  T'improve  the 

Factory  of  Sects. 

6.  A  building  or  range  of  buildings  with  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  goods ;  a  manufactory, 
workshop  ;  '  works '. 

1618  USSHER  Let.  to  Caniiten  8  June,  The  Company  of 
Stationers  in  London  are  now  erecting  a  Factory  for  Books 
and  a  Press  among  us  here.  183*  G.  R.  PORTF.K  Porcelain 
ff  Cl.  307  The  spacious  factory  of  the  manufacturer.  1878 
JEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Ectti.  63  Somebody  must  settle  whether 
the  factory  is  to  work  for.  .ten.  .or  eight  hours  a  day. 

b.  transf.  an&fig. 

1618  MIDULETON  PrnceutcikerVfks.  1886  VIII.  326  Come 
then  to  the  factory  of  Peace,  thou  that  desirest  to  have  life. 
i68»  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  (1716)  21  Our  corrupted 
hearts  are  the  Factories  of  the  Devil,  which  may  be  at  work 
without  his  presence.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Monadnoc 
Wks.  (Bohnl  I.  433  Factory  of  river  and  of  rain;  Link  in  the 
alps'  globe-girding  chain.  1856  —  Etig.  Traits,  Univ.  ibid 
II.  91  Oxford  is  a  Greek  factory.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof. 
Breakf.-t.  x.  216  This  was  no  common  miss,  such  as  are 
turned  out  in  scores  from  the  young-lady-factories. 

0.  attrib.  (sense  5),  as  factory -girl,  -hand,  -in- 
spector, -man,  -people,  -spinner,  -•village.  Also 
factory  acts  (earlier  factories  acts),  the  statutes  42 
Geo.  III.  c.  73  (1802),  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  103 
(1833),  and  various  later  acts,  passed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  factories  in  the  interest  of  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  persons  employed  in  them  ;  factory- 
cotton  (U.  S.),  unbleached  cotton  cloth  of  home 
manufacture,  as  opposed  to  imported  fabrics  ;  also 
called  factory  and  domestic. 

1845  GEO.  MURRAY  /slaford  143  »Factory-girl,  who.  .con- 
trives to  sport  a  cotton  parasol.  1850  LYEI.I.  vnd  Visit  U.  S. 


been  productive  ol   the  greatest  advantage.      1845  BUUD 
Dis,   Liver  349  The  patient,  a  *factory-man,  forty-seven 


pati  , 

years  of  age.     1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Wealth  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.    71    Roberts    destroyed  the  "factory  spinner. 
1841-4  —  Ess.,  Poet  ibid.  I.  161  Readers  of  poetry  see  the 
*factory-village  and  the  railway. 
Hence  Fa'ctoryship  =  FACTORSHIP. 
1836  Prater's  flag.  XIV.  511  He  who  shot  Sir  Alexander 
Boswell  is.  .duly  fitted  with  a  factoryship. 

Factotum  (fjekt<T'i-t#m).  [ad.  med.L.  factotum 
(f./ac,  imper.  of  facere  to  do  4-  totum  the  whole)  in 
phrases  Johannes  Factotum,  Dominns  Factotum, 
Afagister  factotum,  which  appear  to  be  renderings  in 
etymological  equivalents  of  Romanic  expressions 
=  'John  I)o-everything',  'Mr.  Do-  Everything  ';  cf. 
It.^j  ii  ltitto,fattutto  of  similar  formation.  These 
phrases  are  found  in  i6th  c.  in  Eng.,  and  Frere  Jean 
factotum  (Pare  a  1590},  Dominus  factotum  also 
in  Fr.  ;  their  source  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
The  word  factotum  without  the  prefixed  words  is 
used  in  German  (as  neuter  sb.)  from  l6th  c.  (Grimm 
cites  Fischart  1  579),  and  in  Fr.  and  It.  from  1  7th  c.] 
1.  f  »•  In  L-  phrases  :  Dominus  facto/urn,  used 
for  '  one  who  controls  everything  ,  a  ruler  with 
uncontrolled  power  ;  Johannes  factotum,  a  Jack  of 
all  trades,  a  would-be  universal  genius,  f  b.  One 
who  meddles  with  everything,  a  busybody,  c.  In 
mod.  sense  :  A  man  of  all-work  ;  also,  a  servant 
who  has  the  entire  management  of  his  master's 
affairs. 

1566  GASCOICNE  Supposes  m.  iv.  (1572)  31  He  had  the  dis. 
bursing  .  .  of  al  my  masters  affaires  .  .  he  was  Magister  fac 
totum.  [Ariosto  1525:  era  fa  iltutto.]  1584  R.  PARSONS 
Leicester's  Comnnu.  65  Throughout  all  England  my  L.  of 
Leycester  is  taken  for  Dominus  foe  totum.  1592  GREENE 
Groats  w.  Wit  E  iv,  Being  an  absolute  Johannes  fac  tot  urn 
[he]  is  in  his  owne  conceit  the  onely  Shake-scene  in  a  Coun- 
trey.  1618  S.  WARD  Serm.  Exod.  xviii.  21-22,  65  Is 
there  no  mean  between  busibodies  and  tell-clockes,  between 
fac-totum  an&fay't  neant  ?  16306.  JONSON  New  Inn  u.  ii, 
Tip.  Art  thou  the  dominust  Host.  Fac-toltim  here,  sir. 
1662  FOULIS  Plots  of  Saints  (1674)  278  Robert  Passellew.. 
was  dotninitsfac  totnm  in  the  middle  —  and/at  nihil  towards 
the  end  —  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  1782  COWPER  Lett.  18 
Mar.,  The  garden  where  I  am  my  own  fac-totum.  1824 
Miss  MITFORD  Village  ist  Ser.  (1863'  9  The  pensioner  and 
factotum  of  the  village,  amongst  whom  he  divides  his  ser- 
vices. 1863  Miss  BRADDON  Eleanor's  I'ict.  III.  ii.  25  A 
butler,  or  factotum,—  for  there  was  only  one  male  servant  in 
the  house. 

attri/'.  1859  G.  MEREDITH  K.  Fevcrel  xi,  The  small  fac- 
totum footman. 

1  2.  Printing  :  see  quots.   Obs. 

i68x  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  255  Fac-totitin  signifies  among 
Printers,  a  Border  in  the  middle  of  which  any  I/etter  of  the 


FACTRIX. 

Alphabet  may  be  put  in  for  use,  and  then  taken  out.     1731- 
1800  in  BAILKV.     1823  in  CKAHO  Technol.  Diet. 
Hence  Facto'tumship,  the  office  of  a  factotum. 

1660  FISHER  Rnsticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  345  During  tbc 
long  time  of  their  Domini:*  fac-totum-ship,  in  whole  Chris- 
tendom. 

Factrix  (fse'ktriks).  rare—1,  [f.  FACTOR,  after 
Lnt.  analogy :  see  -TKIX.]  =  FACTOKKSS. 

1870  H.  SCOTT  Fasti  Scot.  Ecclcs.  V.  204  Lady  Forbes 
fartrix  for  her  son. 

Factual  (fse'ktiwal),  a.  [f.  FACT  $b.,  after  the 
analogy  of  ACTUAL.]  Pertaining  to  or  concerned 
with  facts  ;  of  the  nature  of  fact,  actual,  real. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Notes  SoutJtey's  Life  Wesley  (1858)  H. 
8  That  I  should  quench  the  ray  and  paralyse  the  factual 
nerve,  by  which  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  discriminate 
veracity  from  falsehood.  1846  W  HE  WELL  Syst.  Morality 
iii.  58  We  can  never  present  the  Factual  part  ot  a  Fact, 
separate  from  the  Ideal  part.  1846  DE  QUINCEY  Antigone 
of  Sfphodes  Wks.  XIV.  211  Any  direct  factual  imitation, 
rcstingupon  painted  figures,  .would  have  been  no  art  what- 
soever. 1884  R.  F.  BURTON  Book  of  Sword  201  Our  factual 
knowledge  of  Mesopotamian  civilisation. 

absol.  1876  W.  ALKXANDKR  Bampton  Lecf.  v.  (1877)  144 
The  facts  and  the  history  are  Jewish ;  but  there  is  a  typical 
in  the  factual. 

Ilcnoe  Fa-ctually  adv.,  in  a  factual  manner;  as 
matter  of  fact. 

1852  PULSFORD  tr.  A  fuller's  Chr.  Doctr.  Sm  I.  28  The 
universal  moral  condition  of  the  human  race,  as  it  factually 
exists.  1884  R.  I1'.  lU'RTON  Book  of  Sword  149  Nilotic  al- 
legories and  mysteries  which  the  vulgar  understood  factually 
and  literally. 

Factual  (farktym).  [a.  \*.faetutn\  see  FACT. 
Cf.  F.  _/&•/«///.] 

1.  Civil  Law.  '  A  person's  act  or  deed ;  anything 
stated  or  made  certain*  (Wharton  1848). 

2.  A  statement  of  facts,  or  of  the  points  in  a  case 
or  controversy  ;    a   memorial.      [After  Fr.  legal 
use.] 

1773  Gentl.  J/og'.XLIII.  587  An  action  was  brought  against 


Pr 

440  The  cures  of  Paris  and  Rouen  put 

turns  or  memorials.     1886  Sat.  Rev.  6  Mar.  349/1  Not.. a 

novel  nor  an  historical  monograph,  but  an  elaborate  factum. 

f  3.  Math.  The  product  of  two  or  more  factors 
multiplied  together.  Obs. 

1748  HARTLEY  Qbseru.  Man  i.  iii.  351  When  the  Factvm 
of  the  proper  Powers  of  all  the  Quantities  is  so.  1817  H. 
T.  COLEBROOKE  Algebra,  xvii,  A  factum  of  two  unknown 
quantities. 

Facture  (forktiiu).  Now  rare.  [a.  F.  fac- 
titre,  ad.  L.  factftra,  f.  facere  to  make.  The  po- 
pular Fr.  form  \s>faiture  :  see  FEATURE.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  making  (a  thing). 
Cf.  manufacture. 

1580  BARET  Alv.  M  50  The  facture,  or  making  of  a  thing. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  41  The  facture  or  framing  of  the 
inward  parts.  1661  COWLEY  Prop.  Adv,  Exp.  Philos.  ii, 
Professors  Resident  shall  be  bound  to  study  and  teach,  .the 
Facture  of  all  Merchandizes.  1671  MAYNWARING  Anc.  fy 
Mod.  Pract.  Physick  15  There  Is  no  other  way  of  progress 
.  .but  this  ofpreparation  and  manual  facture.  1888  WHISTLER 
in  Sat.  Rev.  26  May  821  A  new  class  wbo  discovered  the 
cheap,  and  foresaw  fortune  in  the  facture  of  the  sham. 

b.  The  result  of  the  action  or  process ;  the  thing 
made ;  creation. 

1647  J.  MAYER  Comm.  Eph.  ii.  10  We  are  his  facture, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works. 

2.  The  manner  or  style  of  making  (a  thing)  ;  con- 
struction, make ;  workmanship. 

1423  JAS.  I  KingisQ.  1,  Bountee,  richesse,  and  wommanly 
facture.  1616  CHAPMAN  Home rs  Hymtts,  To  J/w/£a«(i858) 
109  Vulcan,  .whom  fame  gives  the  prize  For  depth  and  fac- 
ture of  all  forge-devise.  1860  READE  Cloister  &  H.  I.  73, 
I  thought  not  all  the  goldsmiths  on  earth  had  so  much  gold, 
silver,  jewels,  and  craft  of  design  and  facture.  1883  Sat. 
Rev.  24  Nov.  667  The  facture  [of  a  literary  work]  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris,  .has  been  generally  creditable. 

||  3.  Comnt.  =  INVOICE.  A  Fr.  sense :  perh.  never 
used  in  Eng. 

1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.     1864  in  WEBSTER. 

t  Fa'Ctus.  Math.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  "L.  foetus  (?  sc. 
numents\  pa.  pple.  masc.  Qi facere  to  make.]  The 
product  of  two  or  more  numbers  or  expressions  ; 
~  FACTUM  3. 

1669  NEWTON  in  Rigaud  Cor.  Set.  Men  II.  282  The  factus 
of  their  denominators  will  be  b^-(-iob1+35b:)+5obb-r-24b. 

Pacty  (farkti),  a.  [f.  FACT  sb.  +  -Y  3.]  Full 
of  facts. 

1883  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Nov.  5/1  A  'facty'  article  on  'The 
Political  Condition  of  Spain '.  1884  IbU.  4  Dec.  5/1.  1890 
Ibid.  3  Feb.  2/2. 

II  Facula  (fae-kizfla).  Astron.  Chiefly  pi. 
faoulse  (fe'kiriU).  [L.  facula,  dim.  of  fac-eni, 
fax  torch.]  One  of  the  bright  or  luminous 
spots  or  streaks  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  dark  spots  or  maculse. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Facula,  a  little  Torch: 
Amon^  Modern  Astronomers,  Facttlse,  are  certain  Bright 
or  Shining  Parts,  which  they  have  sometimes  observed 
upon  or  about  the  Surface  of  the  Sun.  1794  SULLIVAN  View 
Nat.  II.  415  When  they  disappear,  they  are  generally  con- 
verted into  faculae  or  luminous  spots.  1858  HERSCHEL  Out- 
lines Astron.  (ed.  5)  §  388  Strongly  marked,  .streaks,  more 
luminous  than  the  rest,  called  facula;.  1881  STOKES  in 
Nature  No.  625.  595  Sometimes  facula;  will  break  out  at 
the  surface  of  the  sun  where  there  is  no  spot. 
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Facular  (fce'ki/TIai),  a.  [f.  prcc.  +  -AU.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  facula:. 

1883  PROCTOR  in  Knffiulcdge  II.  419  Facular  streaks  of 
great  splendour  can  be  seen.  1884  —  in  LoHgttt.  Mag.  Apr. 
592  Large  portions  of  the  f;icul;ir  regions. 

!  Fa'culence.  Ol>s.~°  [f.  next:  see  -ENCE.] 
Brightness,  clearness. 

1727-36  in  RAII.ICY.     1775  in  ASH. 

t  Fa'culeilt,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  med.L. 
faculent-its,  f.  fax  torch  :  cf.  luculentuSj  f.  lux.] 
Giving  forth  li^ht  like  a  torch  ;  bright,  clear. 

1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  in.  589  Vergill. .  In  Latin  toung 
was  most  faculent,  Nane  mair  pregnant,  facund  nor  emi- 
nent. 1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr,  1721  in  BAILEY. 

Faculous  (foe'khnss),  a.  [f.  L.  facula  (see 
FACULA)  +  -ous.]  Consisting  of  facuke  ;  of  the 
nature  of  faculae. 

1868  B.  STEWART  in  Macm.  Mag.  July  251  The  facu- 
lous  mass  seemed  to  be  giving  out  its  end.  1869  Spectator 
3  July  786  The  intense  brilliancy  of  the  faculous  ridges. 

Facilitate  (fce'k^lt^'t),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  facul- 
tat-em  :  see  FACULTY  and  -ATE  3  7.]  trans,  a.  To 
invest  with  authority,  empower,  b.  To  authorize. 

1648  J.  GOODWIN  Right  fy  Might  21  Whatsoever,  .por- 
tendeth  mine  and  destruction  to  the  lives  of  men . .  is  facili- 
tated by  him  [God] ..  to  transgresse  a  Law  without  guilt 
of  sinne.  1878  BARING-GOULD  Myst.  Suffering  \\\.  41  The 
gift  of  life  facultates  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

Facultative  (farkwlt^tiv),  a.  [a.  F.  facul- 
tatif,  -ive,  f.  L.  faciiltdtcm  \  see  FACULTY  and 

-ATIVE.] 

1.  a.  Of  enactments,  etc. :  Conveying  a  '  faculty* 
or  permission  ;  permissive  as  opposed  to  compul- 
sory ;  hence  of  actions,  conditions,  etc. :  Optional. 

1820  Ann,  Reg.  n.  718  In  forming  these  quotas,  neither 
the  facultative  departmental  centimes,  nor  the  communal 
centimes  shall  be  taken  into  account,  1839 W.  O.  MANNING 
Law  of  Nations  v.  vii.  (1875*  387  Creating  what  is  called 
*  occasional ',  '  accidental '  or '  facultative  '  contraband.  1861 
M.  ARNOLD  Pop.  JLduc.  f  ranee  50  What  was.,  to  use  a 
French  expression,  facultative  to  the  communes,  what., 
they  did  or  not  as  they  liked.  1881  Times  i  July  0/6  The 
great  schools,  .treat  classics  as  obligatory,  and  science  as 
merely  facultative.  1884  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  403  Permit  even  for 
the  Latin  clergy  a  facultative  celibacy. 

b.  transf.  Used  by  scientific  and  philosophical 
writers  for  :  That  may  or  may  not  take  place,  or 
have  a  specified  character. 

1874  LEWES  Probl.  Life  fy  Mind  \.  139  The  Facultative 
Actions  are  those  which  . .  are  . .  neither  inevitably  nor 
uniformly  produced  when  the  organs  are  stimulated,  but. . 
take  sometimes  one  issue  and  sometimes  another.  1875  H. 
WALTON  Dis.  Eye  621  The  facultative  [hypermetropia]  is  pre- 
sent when  objects  can  be  accurately  seen  at  any  distance.  1884 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex,,  Facultative  hypermetropia  . .  those  cases 
of  hypermetropia  in  which  objects  at  an  infinite  distance 
can  be  distinctly  seen  both  with  and  without  convex  glasses. 

2.  Of  or  proceeding  from  a  faculty. 

1866  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  I.  154  Every  facultative  activity 
that  goes  out  from  me.  1888  —  Study  Relig.  I.  i.  i.  55  A 
purely  inward  process,  viz.  the  play  of  an  a  priori  faculta- 
tive activity  with  the  matter  of  our  sensitive  passivity. 

Hence  Facultatively  adv.  raret  ia  a  faculta- 
tive manner  or  degree,  contingently. 

1877  GARKSEY  tr.  De  Bary's  Fungi  360  Certain  faculta- 
tively parasitic,  .species  of  Moulds. 

Facultied  (fse-ldfltid),  a.  [f.  FACULTY  + -ED  2.] 
a.  That  is  accredited  by  a  faculty,  b.  Furnished 
with  a  faculty  or  special  capacity. 

1837  WHITTOCK  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  379  The  facultied  stu- 
dents from  Edina.  1862  THORNBURV  Turner  II.  v.  163 
Turner  was  a  great  single  facultied  man. 

t  Fa'cultive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IVE.] 
Ol  or  belonging  to  the  faculties. 

1643  R.  O.  Man's  Mori.  Hi.  15  This  Facultive  Guift,  or 
Natures  endowment.  Ibid,,  Could  there  be  a  Facultive 
subsistence,  .without  its  body. 

Facultize  (fae'k#ltaiz\  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +-IZE.] 
trans.  To  endow  with  faculty  (see  FACULTY  i  c). 
Hence  Fa'cultized///.  a.,  endowed  with  faculty  ; 
practical,  shrewd. 

187*  LITTLEDALE  in  Contentp.  Re^!.  XX.  13  We.. need 
what  the  Americans  call  '  facultized '  women.  Not  merely 
capable  women,  educated  women.. but  such  as  have  ca- 
pacity trained  into  practical  efficiency. 

Faculty  (fse-kylti).  Forms :  4-6  faculte,  (5 
facultee\  5-7  facultie,  6- faculty.  [ME./^#//<2, 
a.  ¥.faculte>  ad.  'L.facultat-em  power,  ability,  op- 
portunity, also  resources,  wealth,  f.  facilis  easy 
(cf.  early  Is.facuta.Av.  -facile  easily). 

Facultas  and  facilitas  (see  FACILITY)  were  originally 
different  forms  of  the  same  word ;  the  latter,  owing  to  its 
more  obvious  relation  to  the  adj.,  retained  the  primary 
sense  of 'easiness',  which  the  former  had  ceased  to  have 
before  the  classical  period.] 

I.  *  The  power  of  doing  anything '  (J.). 

1.  Of  persons :  An  ability  or  aptitude,  whether 
natural  or  acquired,  for  any  special  kind  of  action  ; 
formerly  also,  ability,  '  parts  *,  capacity  in  general. 
Sometimes  (influenced  by  sense  4)  used  to  denote 
a  native  as  opposed  to  an  acquired  aptitude. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xv.  59  To  her  youen  the  facultee 
and  power  for  to  reherce  and  saye  alle  thinges  that  sholde 
come  in  her  mouthe.  1573  G.  HARVEY Letter-bk.  (Camden)  7 
M.  Lewins  extemporal  faculti  is  better  than  M.  Becons 
is.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  it.  (1625)  128  The  facultie 
and  use  of  well  writing.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  i,  viii.  63 
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There  is  no  kind  of  faculty  or  power  in  man  or  any  other 
creature,  whkh  can  [etc.].  1605  CAMDEN  Rein,  n  Many 
excelling  in  Poetical  I  facultie.  1614  lip.  HALL  Recoil. 
Treat.  87  Behaviour,  .which  if  a  man  of  but  common  faculty 
doe  imitate,  he  makes  himselfe  ridiculous.  l6|tfMAMnfOn 
Bashf.  Lover  iv.  i,  The  heavenly  object,  .would,  .force  him 
Ovid]  lo  forget  his  faculty  In  vcr>e.  1711  SICKLI;  Spt\t. 
No.  95  p  3  This  Faculty  of  Weeping,  is  peculiar  only  to 
some  Constitutions.  1751  JOHNSON  Kantbler  No.  141  p  6, 
I  devoted  all  my  faculties  to  the  ambition  of  pleasing  them. 
1795  MASON  Ch.  Mus.  iii.  204  Music,  though  in  one  sense 
an  Art,  yet  is  in  another  a  natural  faculty.  1829  CARLVLE 
A/we.  (1857)  II.  i  Were  will  in  human  undertakings  synony- 
mous with  faculty.  1836  'Johnsoniuna  238  The  faculty  of 
teaching  inferior  minds  the  art  of  thinking.  1853  LYNCH 
Self-Improv.  Hi.  68  Every  self-improving  man  has  faculty 
enough  to  become  a  good  reader. 

-|-b.  A  personal  quality ;  disposition.  Obs. 

^1565  LINUESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  89  They 
knew  the  king's  faculties,  c  1610  SIR  I.  MELVIL  Mem. 
(1683)  30  The  Queen  Mother  knowing  his  [the  King  of 
Navarr's]  faculty.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  K//7,  i.  ii.  73,  I  am 
Traduc'd  by  ignorant  Tongues,  which  neither  know  My 
faculties  nor  person. 

C.  General  executive  ability,  csp.  in  domestic 
matters.  (Chiefly  U.  S.,  but  current  colloq.  in  some 
circles  in  England.) 

1859  MRS.  STOWE  Minister's  Wooing  I.  i.  2  Faculty  is 
Yankee  for  savoirfaire^  and  the  opposite  virtue  to  shift- 
lessness.  1884  J.  D.  WHITING  in  Harper 's  Mag.  Oct.  741/1 
Lizzie  had  'faculty',  and  proved  a  notable  housekeeper. 

f2.  Of  things  :  A  power  or  capacity  ;  an  active 
quality,  efficient  property  or  virtue.  Obs. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  \.  14  The  sterres  had  no  faculte  ne 
power.. to  enlumyne  the  sayd  place.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
lW.  de  W.  1531)  143  It  passeth  the  faculty  of  our  barbarous 
tonge  to  expresse  ony  of  them.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  cvi. 
296  Lovage,  in  facultie  and  vertues  doth  not  differ  much 
from  Ligustkum.  1601  SHAKS.  Jitl.  C.  i.  iii.  67.  1620 
VENNER  Via  Recta  v.  87  It  is.. of  a  penetrating,  cooling 
and  detersiue  faculty.  1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  49  The  Elec- 
trical faculty  of  Amber.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  $  Card.  167 
Nitre  is  of  great  Use.  .in  Regard  to  its  Faculty  of  contribut- 
ing, .to  the  Propagation  of  Plants. 

t  b.  One  of  the  *  mechanical  powers  '. 

1641  WILKINS  Math.  Magic*  i.  iii.  (1648)  13  Of  the  first 
Mechanical  faculty,  the  Kallance.  Ibid.  vii.  43  That  which 
is  reckoned  for  the  fourth  faculty,  is  the  Pulley.  1663 
CHARLETON  Chor.  Gigant.  60  Leaver,  Roller,Wheel,  Pulley, 
Wedge,  and  Screw,  .fundamental  Faculties  of  Meclianiques. 
C.  Math.  A  function  of  the  form  x\"*',a,  i.e. 
x (x  +  a)  (x+2a)  (x+$a)..  to  m  factors.  See 
FACTORIAL  B  a. 

[Introduced  c  1708  by  Kramp,  who  afterwards  withdrew 
it  in  favour  of  Arbogast's  term  factorial.  The  word  has 
since  been  revived,  but  is  less  frequent  in  English  than  in 
Continental  use.] 

1889  CHRYSTAL  Algebra  II.  374  Any  faculty  can  always 
be  reduced  to  another  whose  difference  is  unity. 

3.  An  inherent  power  or  property  of  the  body  or  of 
one  of  its  organs ;  a  physical  capability  or  function. 

a,  1500  Colkelbie  Sow  637  And  laking  teith  famvlit  hir 
faculte  That  few  folk  mycht  consaue  her  mvmling  mowth. 
1543  TRAHERON  Vigos  Chintrg.  Interpr.  strange  Words, 
There  ben  thre  faculties,  .whych  gouerne  man,  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  hole  bodye  . .  namely  animal,  vital,  and 
natural.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  324  The  bodie,  and 
the  abilities  of  the  same,  whiche  arc  called  corporal!  faculties. 
1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  viii.  (1664)  100  The  Spirits. . 
impart  a  faculty  to  the  ner\es  of  sense,  and  real  motion. 
1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  406  If  the  arteries  bee  dilated 
by  a  faculty,  then  are  they  contracted  by  their  grauity. 
Ibid.  612  The  Visiue  Facultie. .  the  Faculty  of  Hearing. 
1656  BRAMHALL  Replic.  \.  5  Sensibility  and  a  locomotive 
faculty  are  essentiall  to  every  living  creature.  1684  tr. 
Bonets  Merc.  Compit.  i.  9  If  the  Faculty  of  the  Guts 
be  slow  . .  and  dull,  they  must  be  involuntarily  excited 
to  motion.  1729  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  42  A  man 
may  use  the  faculty  of  speech  as  an  instrument  of  false 
witness.  1741  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  To  account  for  the  act 
of  digestion,  they  [the  antient  philosophers]  suppose  a  di- 
gestive Faculty  in  the  stomach.  1875  JowETT/Yrf/cMed.  21 
III.  362  Sight  and  hearing,  for  example,  I  should  call 
faculties. 

4.  One  of  the   several   'powers'  of  the   mind, 
variously  enumerated  by  psychologists:    e.g.  the 
will,  the  reason,  memory,  etc. 

(By  phrenologists  applied  to  the  congenital  aptitudes  sup- 
posed to  be  indicated  by  the  cranial  '  organs '  or  '  bumps  ' : 
e.g.  'language',  'imitation',  'constructiveness'.  This  use 
has  greatly  influenced  popular  language.) 

1588  FRAUNCE  Lawters  Log.  i.  i.  z  That  ingraven  gift  and 
facultie  of  wit  and  reason.  1614  BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat. 
66  When  we  are  born,  who  knowes  whether,  .we  shall  have 
the  faculties  of  reason  and  understanding?  1690  LOCKE 
Hum.  Und.  n.  xxi.  (1695)  126  The  Understanding  and  Will, 
are  two  Faculties  of  the  mind.  17*6  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks. 
1874  II.  27  You  cannot  form  a  notion  of  this  faculty,  con- 
science, without  [etc.].  1785  REID  Int.  Poivers  369  The 
faculties  of  consciousness,  of  memory,  of  external  sense,  and 
of  reason,  are  all  equally  the  gifts  of  nature.  1830  MAC- 
KINTOSH AM.  P/rifos.Wks.  1846  L  159  The  Moral  Faculty 
. .  is  intelligibly  and  properly  spoken  of  as  One.  1839  Lu. 
BROUGHAM  Statesnt.  Geo.  ///,  Loiighborougk  (ed,  2)  44 
Changes,  .effected  while  the  monarch's  faculties  were  asleep. 
1859  MILL  Liberty  (1865*  34/2  No  need  of  any  other  faculty 
than  the  ape-like  one  of  imitation.  1885  F.  TEMPLE  Relat, 
Reljg.  $  Sc.  ii.  46  Our  personality,  .is  centred  in  one  faculty 
which  we  call  the  will. 

f  5.  Pecuniary  ability,  means,  resources ;  posses- 
sions, property,  sing.  and//.  Also  attrib.,  as  in 
faculty  tax.  Obs, 

1383  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxxi.  14  Han  we  eny  thing  of  residewe 
in  faculteis  and  eryta^e  of  the  hows  of  cure  fader?  — 
Tobii  i.  25  Tobie  is  turned  ajeen  to  his  hous,  and  al  his 
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faculle  restorid  to  hym.  1490  CAXTON  How  to  Din  i 
Wylt  thou  the  thynges  that  thoil  hast  taken  be  by  th 
restored  after  the  value  of  thy  fnculte.  1615  CIIAPMA 
Otiyss.  i.  620  The  faculties  This  house  is  seised  of.  164 
Alcoran  47  Restore  to  them  [Orphans]  their  faculties,  ant 
devour  them  not  unjustly  before  they  be  of  age.  178 
GIBBON  Decl.  ff  F.  II.  28  If  so  heavy  an  expence  surpasset 
the  faculties  or  the  inclination  of  the  magistrates,  .the  sun 
was  supplied  from  the  Imperial  treasury.  '79?  A.  YOUNC 
Trav.  France  104  The  prices.,  are  beyond  their  faculties 
and  occasion  great  misery.  1797  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii 
Wks.  VIII.  356  We  raise  no  faculty  tax.  \Ve  preserve 
[?  read  presume]  the  faculty  from  the  expence. 

II.   K  ind  of  ability  ;  branch  of  art  or  science, 
t  6.  A  branch  or  department  of  knowledge.  Olis 
In   this  sense  the  word  is  used  to  render  the  Med.  L 
facultas—Gr.  Sycosis  used  by  Aristotle  for  an  art  or  brand 
of  learning. 

1:1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  \.  248  To  speke  of  love?  hy 
wol  not  be  ;  I  kannot  of  that  faculte.  c  1400  Test.  L(n>e  n 
(1560)  282  b/2  All  the  remnaunt  beene  no  genders  but  o 
grace,  in  facultie  of  Grammar.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi 
ccxiv.  232  Y"  whiche  I  remytte  to  theym  that  haue  ex 
perience  in  suche  facultie.  1353  T.  WILSON  K/iel.  (1580)  3C 
The  greate  learned  clerkes  in  al  faculties.  1598  F.  MERES 
in  S/taks.  C,  Praise  22  In  this  faculty  the  best  among  our 
Poets  are  Spencer.  .Daniel,  etc.  11661  FULLER  Worthies 
(1840)  III.  335  Books  written  in  all  faculties : — Grammar. . 
Poetry. .  History  [etc.].  1757  BURKE  Abridgm,  Eng.  Hist. 
it.  ii,  He  brought  with  him  a  number  of  valuable  books  in 
many  faculties. 

7.  spec.  One  of  the  departments  of  learning  at  a 
University.  Hence  Dean  of  a  Faculty. 

When  four  faculties  are  mentioned,  those  intended  are 
Theology,  Canon  and  Civil  Law,  Medicine,  Arts,  of  which 
the  first  three  were  called  the  Superior  Faculties.  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Astrology,  Surgery,  Grammar,  and  (in  the  English 
Universities)  Music  are  occasionally  spoken  of  as  Faculties, 
and  degrees  could  be  taken  in  them  ;  but  the  Masters  teach- 
ing these  branches  did  not  form  distinct  bodies  as  those 
mentioned  in  sense  q. 

[r  1184  GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS  De  Gestis  n.  i.  (Rolls)  I.  48 
Ubinam  in  jure  studuerit . .  Praeceptor  autem  ejusdem  in  ea 
facultate.  Ibid.  \\.  xvi.  (Rolls'  I.  73  In  crastino  vero  doc- 
tores  [hospilio  suscepit]  diversarum  facultatum  omnes.] 
1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  VI.  259  Whan  eny  man  is 
i-congyed  bere  to  commence  in  eny  faculte.  1482  Monk  of 
Evesham  (Arb.)  97  In  connyng  of  dyuynyte  as  in  other 
lyberals  facultees.  1581  MuLCAsTER/*<wV«w$xxxvii.d887) 
162  This  man,  whom  I  now  prefer  to  this  degree,  in  this 
facultie.  1641  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  29  The.  .Professor. . 
in  Latin  demanded.. to  whae  Faculty  I  addicted  myself. 
1649  J.  H.  Motion  to  Part.,  Adv.  Learn.  27  We  have 
hardly  Professours  for  the  three  principal!  faculties.  1835 
MALDEN  Orig.  Univ.  5  This  faculty  [of  arts]  originally 
constituted  the  whole  university  [of  Paris] ;  and  the  faculties 
of  theology,  law.  and  medicine,  were  not  added  till  a  later 
period.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org,  iv.  114  In  col- 
leges, properly  so  called,  the  head  will  be  the  dean  of  his 
faculty.  1875  Edin.  Univ.  Calendar  77  The  Chairs  of  the 
University  are  comprehended  in  the  four  Faculties.  The 
affairs  of  each  Faculty  are  presided  over  by  a  Dean.  1879 
M.  ARNOLD  Irish  Cat/ml.  Mixed  Ess.  101  At  Bonn  there  is 
a  Protestant  faculty  of  theology.  1893  Dur/iam  Univ. 
Calendar  cxii,  Degrees  in  the  Faculty  of  Music. 

8.  In  a  more  extended  sense  :  That  in  which  any 
one  is  skilled;  an  art,  trade,  occupation,  profes- 
sion. Olis.  exc.  arch,  or  Hist. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  244  For  unto  swiche  a  worthy  man 
as  he  Accordeth  nought,  as  by  his  faculte,  To  haven  with 
sike  lazars  acquaintance.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  n.  xlvi.  29 
A  cunnynge  musician  :  the  whiche,  for  his  excellence  in 
that  facultie,  was  called  of  the  Brytons  God  of  Clemen. 
1503  Act  19  Hen.  YII,  c.  n  The  facultie  of  Bowyers  [is] 
almoste  distroyed.  1529  in  Vicary's  Anal.  (1888)  App. 
xiv.  253  No  persone  . .  shall  take  . .  any  . .  Straunger,  to 
occupy  the  facultie  of  Barbery  or  Surgery.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.Epist.  163  They  lende  listening eare,  to.  .slaunderers 
. .  have  them  in  high  . .  favour,  who  professe  that  facultie. 
1603  ROWLANDS  Hell's  Broke  Loose  14  By  facultie  at  first 
I  was  a  Taylour.  1673  Art  Contentm.  vii.  §  6.  2i4We.  .rely 
upon  men  in  their  own  faculty.  We  put  our  estates  in  the 
lawyer's  hand,  our  bodies  into  the  physician's.  1687  CON- 
UREVE  Old  Bach.  I.  i,  Wit,  be  my  faculty  and  pleasure  my 
occupation.  17031".  N.  City  t,  C.  Purchaser  208  A . .  Soap- 
boyler,  dwelling  without  Aldgate.  .and.  .another  Gentleman 
of  the  same  Faculty  . .  in  Southwark.  1839  ALISON  Iliit. 
Enroj>e\.\\.  §66.  184  They.,  proposed  to  abolish  all.,  crafts, 
faculties,  apprenticeships,  and  restrictions  of  every  kind. 
1841  STEPHEN  Laws  Eng.  I.  7  To  gentlemen  of  the  faculty 
of  physic  the  study  of  the  law  is  attended  with  some  im- 
portance. 1853  MARSDEN  Early  Purit.  388  Doctors  in  the 
University  and  the  three  learned  faculties. 

9.  The   whole   body   of  Masters  and   Doctors, 
sometimes  including  also  the  students,  in  any  one 
of  the  studies,  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Arts. 

The  use  of  the  Latin  word  in  this  sense  originated  at  some 
period  in  the  131)1  cent. ;  quot.  1255  indicates  a  use  inter- 
mediate  between  this  and  sense  7. 

[1255  in  Chartularium  Unh:  Paris  (1889)  I.  278  Nos.. 
magistri  artium . .  propter  novum  et  inestimabile  periculuni 
quod  in  facultate  nostra  imminebat.  1323  Title  of  Decree 
in  Muniment*  Acad.  (Rolls)  I.  117  Quod  facultas  artium 
plene  deliberet  de  tractandis  in  congregatione  general!  1 
c  1425  WYNTOUN  Chron.  viu.  iv.  241  pai  studyusly  De  matere 
in  bare  faculteis  Sowcht.  1673  RAY  Journ.  Low  C.  17  The 
several  Faculties  are  distinguished  by  their  Habits.  1687 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  2275/3,  =H  Doctors  of  the  several  Faculties 
the  two  Proctors,  and  19  Masters  of  Arts.  1774  WARTON 
Hut.  Eng.  Poetry  I.  Diss.  ii.  i,  Louis  the  eleventh.  ,bor- 
rowed  the  works  of  the  Arabian  physician  Rhasis,  from  the 
faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris.  1832  tr.  Sianondls  Ital.  Rep 
vii.  152  The  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne.  .was  acknowledged  to 
be  the  first  theological  school  iu  Europe. 

10.  traasf.   The  members  of  a  particular  pro- 
fession regarded  as  one  body :   a.  of  the  medical 
profession  (.in  popular  language  '  The  Faculty '). 
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1511-2  Act  3  Hen.  VIII,  c.  ii  Calling  to  them  such  expert 
persons  in  the  said  Faculties  [of  Physicians  and  Surgeons]. 
1329  MORE  Cent/,  ngst.  Trili.  n.  Wks.  1185/2  One  of  the 
most  cunning  men  in  y  faculty.  1638  T.  WHiTAKERj5/<W 
of  Grape  Pref.  2  The  faculty  deserveth  the  patronage  of  a 
Prince.  1699  GARTH  Dispens.  iv.  (1730)  101  A  zealousMem- 
ber  of  the  Faculty.  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  (1762) 
p.  xiii,  We  must  do  something  to  oblige  the  Faculty.  1840 
HOOD  Up  the  Rhine  14  Fat  bacon.. was  once  in  vogue 
amongst  the  Faculty  for  weak  digestions.  1884  GILMOUR 
Mongols  186  Their  own  faculty  have  no  remedy  for  this 
disease. 

b.  Sc.  The  Faculty  (also  the  Dean  and  Faculty) 
cf  Advocates. 

1711  Act  Faculty  Edin.  18  July  in  Lotut.  Gaz.  No.  4887/3 
The  Dean  and  I1  acuity  of  Advocates  understanding,  that 
several  malicious  Reports  have  been  rais'd.  1848  WHARTON 
Lavj  Lex.,  Faculty  of  Advocates,  the  college  or  society  of 
advocates  in  Scotland,  a  1862  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1869)  III. 
iii.  145  A  great  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  was  ex- 
pelled from  Edinburgh. 

III.  Conferred  power,  authority,  privilege. 
11.  Power,  liberty,  or  right  of  doing  something, 
conferred    by  law   or   permission   of  a   superior. 
Faculty  to  burden  :  Sc.  Law  (see  quot.  1809). 

"534  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select  Rcc.  Oxford  128  They  would 
clere  take  away  from  the  Chaunceller  all  faculty  to  banish. . 
eny  townesmen.  1603  SHAKS.  Afacb,  I.  vii.  17  Duncane  Hath 
borne  his  Faculties  so  meeke.  1681  in  Picton  L'poolMunic. 
Rec.  (1883)  I.  271  Usinge  the  facultie  of  a  freeman.  1732 
CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  345  Pole,  .laid  aside  the  marks  ofnis 
legatine  authority  and  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  his 
faculties.  1800  COLQUHOUN  Coimn.  Thames  viii.  259  Care 
has  been  manifested  in.  .divesting  Power  of  the  Faculty  of 
Abuse.  1809  TOMLINS  Law  Diet.  s.v.,  In  the  Scotch  law. . 
a  faculty,  to  burden  is  the  power  or  right  of  charging  an 
estate  with  a  sum  of  money.  1824  J.  MARSHALL  Const. 
Opin.  (1839)  320  The  charter  of  incorporation  . .  gives  it  [a 
bank]  every  faculty  which  it  possesses.  1863  M.  ARNOLD  Ess. 
Crit.  x.  (1875)  422  Something  anti-civil  and  anti-social  which 
the  State  had  the  faculty  to  judge  and  the  duty  to  suppress, 
b.  A  dispensation,  license :  esp.  Eccl.  an  au- 
thorization or  license  granted  by  an  ecclesiastical 
superior  to  some  one  to  perform  some  action  or 
occupy  some  position  which  otherwise  he  could  not 
legally  do  or  hold.  Court  of  Faculties  :  a  court 
having  power  to  grant  faculties  in  certain  cases. 
Master  of  Faculties :  the  chief  officer  of  that  court. 
1333-4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  21  §  3  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterburie..  shall  haue  power  and  authentic. .to  giue.. 
dispensations,  compositions,  faculties,  grants,  rescripts  [etc.]. 
1391  LjantMSMArttdf*  (16351  11  The  Court  of  Faculties, 
for  Dispensations.  1607  COWEL  Interpr.  s.  v.,  An  especial! 
officer,  .called,  the  Master  of  the  fatuities.  1662  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Ord.  Deacons  Pref.,  None  shall  be  admitted  a 
Deacon,  except  he  be  Twenty  three  years  of  age,  unless  he 
have  a  Faculty.  1712  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.-'tvardens  <ed.  4) 
75  The  Bishop  can  grant  Faculties  for  the  building,  .of  them. 
1843  Act  6-7  Viet.  c.  90  §  8  The  Master  of  the  Faculties. . 
is  hereby.. empowered  to  issue  Commissions  [etc.].  1837 
FROUDE  Short  Stud.,  Monast.  (1867)  282  An  abbot  able  j 
to  purchase.. a  faculty  to  confer  holy  orders.  1869  Times  \ 
16  Mar.  12/4  This  was  an  application  ..  for  a  faculty  or 
license  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  interior  of  the 
church.  1872  PHILLIMORE  Blunt's  Church  Laiv  iv.  i.  263 
Private  rights  to  particular  seats,  conferred  bya  faculty,  i*. 
alicense  from  the  ordinary.  1883  MOZLEY R emin.  II. Ixxv. 
70  The  faculties,  .did  not  assign  pews  to  persons.. but  to 
persons  and  families  residing  in  certain  houses. 

IV.  12.  attrib.  a.  (sense  ii)  asfaculty-court, 
-office,  b.  (sense  7)  as  faculty-place,  c.  (sense  10) 
as  faculty-composition,  -habits,  -influence;  also, 
faculty-pew,  -seat,  a  pew  or  seat  in  a  parish 
church  appropriated  to  particular  persons  by  a 
faculty  :  cf.  sense  1 1 ;  f  faculty-tax,  a  property 
or  income  tax. 

1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  97  An  wholly  professional 
ind  "faculty  composition.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  n.  xi.  568 
The  'Faculty  Court,  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
erbury.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  97  Professional  and 
•faculty  habits.  1791  MACKINTOSH  Vital.  Gall.  Wks.  1846 
II.  64  This  *'  faculty  influence',  as  Mr.  Burke  chooses  to 
)hrase  it,  was  not  injuriously  predominant.  1713  KERSEY, 
•Faculty-office.  1881  Diet.  Eng.  Churchm.  354  All.. pews 
other  than  "faculty  pews  in  an  ancient  church  are  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  parish.  1682  PRIDEAUX  Lett.  (Camden) 
123,  I  hope  by  this  you  are  secured  of  a 'faculty  place,  .and 
advise  you  to  thinke  of  takeing  your  D™  degree  in  laws  as 


„    ,5/2  Besides  a  "faculty-tax  upor. 

personal  estates.     1797  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII. 

356  Land  and  offices  only  excepted  we  raise  no  faculty  tax. 
t  Fa'Cund,  sb.   OPS.     Forms :  4-5  faoound(e, 

*aound(e,  5  faeiund,  faconde.     [ad.  f.faconde, 
emi-popular  ad.   L.  facundia,  f.  fdcundus  (see 

next).]     Eloquence. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xi.  4  paire  facunde  &  baire  skilles 
re  of  bairn  self.  1393  GOWER  Con/.  III.  85  Rhetorique, 
vhose  facounde  Above  all  other  is  eloquent,  c  1400  Destr. 

I'roy  3748  He  was.  .of  faeiund  full  faire,  fre  of  his  speche. 
i44oiVcr«i(E.E.T.S.)i27  pechastite  of  daniel,  be  ffaconde 
f  ysae.    1483  CAXTON  Gold. Leg.  346/4  The.  .moste  plenty- 
ous  wysedome  of  facunde  and  spekyng. 
Facund  (farkcnd,  fakzi-nd),  a.   arch.     Forms  : 
-5   facond(e,   4-6   facound(e,  6  facunde,   6- 
acund.     \WE..  faconde,  facounde,  s&.OY.facond, 
d.  L.factmdus  eloquent,  i.fdri  to  speak.] 
1.  Eloquent ;  alsoylfj-.,  said  of  beauty,  etc. 
c  1381    CHAUCER  Part,  f  antes   521   With   facound  voys 
ey ,  ',, Holde  y°ur  tonges  there'.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
30/1  Martha  was  ryght  facounde  of  speche.     1303  HAWES 
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F.xunip.  Virt.  iv.  43  [They]  were  endued  with  facounde 
pulcrytude.  1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Papyngo  710  jour  facunde 
wordis  fair.  1586  FERNE  lUaz.  Centric  27  Poets  and  excel- 
lent musicions  whose  braines  being  not  nioysted  with  the 
iuyce  of  Bacchus.. be  nothinge  plenty  nor  facund.  1610 
L'/u-sfer's  Tri.  Joy's  Speech  t'9  The  powerfull  tongue  of 
facund  Mercury.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY.  1859  I.  TAYLOR 
Logic  in  Theol.  179  The  learned  and  the  facund  Jerome,  .is 
our  authority. 

t  2.  Inspiring  or  promoting  eloquence.   06s. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  ii.  xl,  The  facund  well  and  hill 
of  Helicon. 

t  Facundate,  v.    Obs.-°    [f.  FACUND  a.  + 
-ATE  3.]     trails.  To  make  eloquent. 
1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.     1693-1733  in  COLES. 

tFacundie, «  Obs.  rare-1.  [ad.L./a«<««ya.] 
=  FACUND  sb. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  167  For  the  facundye 
wych  she  oysyd  there. 

t  Facu'ndious,  a.  Cos.  [f.  L.  facundia.  (see 
FACUND  s6.)  +  -ous.  Cf.  OF.  facondiettx.}  Of 
persons  :  Gifted  with  fluent  speech  ;  eloquent,  glib. 
Of  speech  :  Copious,  fluent. 

1430  LYUG.  Chron.  Troyn.  xv,  Of  speche  ryght  facundious. 
1503  HAW  ts  Exainp.  Uirt.  Prol.  4  O  prudent  Gower  in  Ian- 
gage,  .moost  facundyous.  1534  WHITINTON  TullyesOffii.es 
n.  11540)  102  The  crafte  of  eloquence,  .[is]  more  facundyous. 
1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  408  Our  facundious  Fooles.  1656- 
81  in  BLOUNT  Glos&cgr.  1721-66  in  BAILEY. 

Hence  f  Facivndiously  adv.,  eloquently.  Obs. 

1309  HAWES  Past.  Pleas.  37  Yet  Elocusion.  .The  mater 
exorneth  right  well  facundyously.  1634  HEYWOOD  Gunaik, 
n.  75  Eloquentlie  to  speake,  and  facundiouslie  to  delate  of 
that  thing. 

t  Factrndity.  Obs.  Also  6  facundite.  [a. 
OF.  facondite,  ad.  L.  facundilat-etn,  (.  fdcundus: 
see  FACUND  a.  and  -ITY.]  Eloquence. 

1530  PALSGR.  Epist.  8  The  natural!  inclination  . .  unto 
eloquence  and  facundite.  1634  HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  n.  76 
Mercury,  .begets  eloquence,  facunditie,  and  elegancie  of 
speech,  a  1633  BROME  Queen  m.  vii,  Upon  my  facundity, 
an  elegant  construction.  1773  ).  Ross  Fratricide  (MS.) 
n.  739  Eve.  .reproaches  him.  .With  suitable  facundity. 

Facy  (f^-si).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  FACE  sb.  +  -Y.] 
Characterized  by  '  face ' ;  insolent,  impudent. 

1603  B.  JONSOK  Volpont  ii.  ii.  These,  .facy,  nasty,  .rogues. 
1887  DARLINGTON  Folk-sp.  S.  Chesh.  182, '  I  shoBId  ha'  thowt 
nowt  at  doin'  summat  for  him  if  he  hadnur  ha'  bin  so  facv.' 

Fad  (fed),  sbl    dial. 

1833  BROCKETT  Gloss.  N.  C.  Words  66  Fad,faud,  abundle 
of  straw,  twelve  of  which  make  a  thrave.     1863  ROBSON 
Bards  of  Tyne  135  Aw'  thowt  aboot  the  fad  o'  straw. 

Fad  (faed),  sb.-  [Etym.  unknown;  widely  current 
in  dialects  (chiefly  midland',  and  thence  recently 
adopted  in  general  use.  Cf.  next  vb.] 

1.  A  crotchety  rule  of  action  ;  a  peculiar  notion 
as  to  the  right  way  of  doing  something;  a  pet 
project,  esp.  of  social  or  political  reform,  to  which 
exaggerated    importance  is  attributed ;    in  wider 
sense,  a  crotchet,  hobby,  '  craze '. 

1834  BP.  FRASER  in  Hughes  Li/e(i8Bj)  14  Uncle  need  not 
fuss  himself  about  the  Doctor  becoming  a  Bishop,  as  it  is 
all  a  fad.    1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Sarset  II.  Ixxxu.  363  She 
may  take  up  some  other  fad  now.     1881  Miss  BRADDON 
Asph.  xxx.  339  The  Engadine  is  the  last  fad  of  the  moneyed 
classes.    1884  Illust.  Land.  News  33  Nov.  491/2  Sloijd.  .the 
last  new  '  fad '. 

2.  A  fussy,  over-particular  person.     Only  dial. 
1877  in  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.     1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shrofsli. 

IVord-bk.  138  '  Everybody  toud  me  as  I  should  never  stop 
ooth  sich  a  noud  fad.' 

3.  Comb,  fad-monger,  one  who  deals  in  fads ; 
fad-mongering  ppl.  a. ;  fad-mongery. 

1883  Sat.  Rev.  No.  1452.  238  Measures  of  the  kind  dear  to 
the  fadmonger.  1885  fbid.z^  Jan.  104/2  The.  .asceticism 
dear  to  his  fad-mongering  friends.  1890  Guardian  i  Oct. 
'527/3  '  Fadmongery'  or  '  faddism  '  is.  .becoming.,  a  ram- 
pant and  ridiculous  craze. 

Fad  (fed),  v.  Chiefly  dial.  [Belongs  to  prec. 
sb.  ;  it  is  not  certain  which  is  the  source  of  the 
other.  Cf.  FIDFAD  v .]  intr.  a.  dial,  (see  qnots.'. 
b.  nonce-use.  To  advocate  '  fads '. 

1847  HALLIWELL.  Fad,  to  be  busy  about  trifles.  1879 
Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.  138  'The  poor  owd 
Maister  canna  do  much  now — ony  fad-about  a  bit.'  1890 
Sat.  Reir.  27  Sept.  383/2  We  have  . .  a  warning  against 
listening  to  faddists,  fad  they  never  so  charmingly. 

Hence  Fa'dding///.  a. 

1864  Fields  May  383  To  condemn  us  old  hands  as  finical, 
priggish,  fadding. 

Pad  :  see  LANGFAD,  Obs.  Sc.,  long  boat. 

Faddish  (fe-dij),  a.  [f.  FAD  si*  +  -ISH.]  a. 
Of  persons :  Addicted  or  given  to  fads,  whimsical. 
b.  Of  things :  Of  the  nature  of  a  fad. 

1833  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Fondish  or  Faddish,  adj., 
shallow  in  point  of  intellect,  whimsical.  1881  MKS.  C.  PRAED 
Policy  ff  P.  II.  194  Never  was  there  such  a  faddish  creature. 
1891  Athenxum^i  Jan.  148/1  The  faddish  extremes  of  some 
composers. 

Hence  Fa'ddlshness. 

1884  Pall  MallG.  5  Dec.  1/2  If  only  they  give  up  faddish- 
ness.     1889  Sat.  Rev.  16  Feb.  184/2  Political  faddishness. 

Faddism  (fse-diz'm).  [f.  FAD  sb*  +  -ISM.] 
Fondness  for  fads ;  a  disposition  to  pursue  fads. 

1885  S/iec/it/or  ijSept,  1221  It  will,  .annihilate  faddism. 
1890  Giitiniiaii  i  Oct.  1527/3  '  Fadmongery '  or  '  faddism '. 

Faddist  (fe-dist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.]  One 
who  has  a  fad  ;  one  who  indulges  in  fads. 


FADDITY. 


"Fa-ddity.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITY.] 

1892  Sat.  Rev.  =3  Jan.  92/1  It  is  one  of  the  many  pet  little 
faddities  of  this  overweening  sect. 

Faddle  (fc-d'l),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Cf.  FAD 
v.  and  KOXDLE,  DANDLE,  etc.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  much  of  (ti  child1),  pet,  caress. 
1688  MIEGE  Fr.  Diet,  n  To  faddle  a  Child,  caresser  un 

En/ant.      1721-1800    in    HAILKV.       1881    KVANS    Leicester    : 
//  '\inls  144  '  His  mother  had  use  to  faddle  him  a  deal.' 

2.  intr.  'To  trifle  ;  to  toy;  to  play'  (J.). 
i755'n  JOHNSON.   1761  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN  Sidney  Bidnlph 

I.  204, 1  thought,  .to  have  faddled  away  a  good  while  longer. 
1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shrofsh.  Word-bk.,  Paddle-after,  to 
pay  minute  attention  to  a  person,  to  be  solicitous  about — 
and  complying  with — fads . . '  Bessy's  a  rar'  place  up  at  the 
owd  'all ;  nuthin  'ardly  to  do  but  faddle-after  the  Missis '. 

Hence  Pa-ddler,  one  who  faddles  ;  Fa  (Idling 
ppl.  a.,  trifling,  pettifogging. 

1883  J.  W.  SHERER  At  Home  it,  in  InJ.  8  It  [the  garden) 
was  divided  into  faddling  beds.     1884  Petit  MaltG.  30  Oct. 
5/1  The  critic  who  gratified  Mr.  Stevenson  by  calling  him 
a  '  faddling  hedonist '.    1888  Sat.  Re-j.  7  Jan.  19  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  contains  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  faddlcrs. 

Faddle  ;f3e'd'l),rf.  dial.zxcolloq.   [f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  Nonsense,  trifling ;  usually  FIDDLE-FADDLE. 
1850  in  BAMPORD  Gloss.  S.  Lane.     1892  MRS.  H.  WARD 

D.  Grieve  I.  26  Oh,  is  they?    Then  I  spose  books  is  faddle. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1881  EVANS  Leicester  Words,  Faddle  sb.,  a  fanciful  per- 
son ;  either  fastidious  in  trifles  or  devoted  to  some  particular 
hobby. 

Paddom,  obs.  f.  of  FATHOM. 
Faddy  (frexli),  a.  (and  sb.)     Chiefly  dial,  and 
colloq.     [f.  FAD  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Of  persons  and  personal  attributes  :  Occupied 
with  fads,  particular  about  trifles,  crotchety.     Of 
things  :  Of  the  nature  of  a  fad,  taken  up  as  a  fad. 

1824  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Waste  Not  i.  ii  She  is  so  faddy. 
1885  Sat.  Rev.  21  Feb.  238  The  local  sanitary  official  may 
be  crotchety  and  '  faddy '.  1885  Kendal  Mercury  30  Jan. 
6/4  Such  a  faddy  thing  as  the  planting  of  trees  at  this  place. 
1888  MrCARTHY  &  PRAED  Ladies'  Gallery  II.  vii.  112 
A  faddy  old  book-collector. 

2.  sb.  =  FAD  sb*  2. 

1887  G.  R.  SIMS  Mary  Jane's  Mem.  239  It's  bad  enough 
to  be  under  a  real  missus  who  is  a  faddy. 

Hence  Pa'ddlness. 

1865  Cornh.  Mag.  May  621  The  extreme  faddiness  of  the 
old  falconers. 

t  Fade,  J*-1  Ols.  [f.  the  vb.]  The  action  of 
the  vb.  FADE. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23513  (Cott.)  Frenscip  bar  es,  wit-vten 
fade  [sc.  in  heuin],  1775  HARRIS  Philos.  Arrangem.  Wks. 
(1841)301  [A  slain  hero  and  a  flower  just  gathered  have]  the 
same  drooping  head,  the  same  lifeless  fade,  the  same  relicts 
of  a  form  that  was  once  fair  and  flourishing. 

Fade  (fc'd),  sb2  dial.  [?  f.  FADE  v.i]  Mould 
(on  cheese) ;  oftener  blue-,  green-fade. 

1884  HOLLAND  Chester  Gloss.,  Green-Fade,  blue  mould  in 
cheese.    1887  DARLINGTON  Folk-speech  S.  Chesh. ,  Blue-fade. 

f  Fade,  sb&  Obs.  Also  6  faid.  a.  A  company 
of  hunters,  b.  ?  The  leader  of  the  hunt. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  iv.  iii.  56  Quhen  . .  the  rangis  and 
the  faid  on  breid  Dynnis  throw  the  gravis.  1536  BELLEN- 
DEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  205  Quhen  the  faid  nad  brocht 
in  the  wolf  afore  the  houndis,  the  skry  arais,  and  ilk  man 
went  to  his  gam.  1567  SEMPILL  Inclination  of  King  in 
Ballates  (1872)  2  The  faid  also  rycht  feitlie  could  he  set. 
1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Bnriall  (1833)  25  The  formest  [ship]., 
doth  fuir  before  with  lantern  and  flag,  as  fade  whom  the 
rest  should  follow. 

t  Fade,  a.1  Obs.  Also  4  fede,  5  fadde. 
[Etymology  unknown ;  the  senses  assigned  are 
somewhat  uncertain,  and  perh.  the  examples  do 
not  all  contain  the  same  word.] 

1.  Strong,  doughty,  brave,  powerful.     Also,  of  a 
thing :  Great,  large. 

ciyut  Sir  Tristr.  153  pe  kni^tes  bat  wer  fade,  J>ai  dede 
as  rohand  bade.  Ibid.  2474  In  bat  forest  fede  1'ristrem 
hodain  gan  chast.  c  1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  149  He  ferde 
as  freke  were  fade,  a  1400  Sir  Pere.  616  Ther  was  no 
mane  that  durste  hym  lett,  Thofe  that  he  ware  fadde.  Ibid. 
1165  The  childe  sawe  that  he  was  fade,  c  1400  Rowland 
fy  O.  1420  Full  fele  Sarazenes  felle  ^ay  fade. 

2.  ?  Cruel,  ?  hostile. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24025  (Cott.)  pe  folk  bat  was  sa  fad_e 
[v.  r.  fad]  O  clai  bai  kest  at  him  jje  clote,  And  laiked  wit 
him  sitisote.  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  1440  If  I  sle  hym,  or  he  me, 
That  never  }it  was  fade  ? 

Fade  (k71'd),  a.2  Also  3  vad,  5  faed.  [a.  F. 
fade  vapid,  insipid,  dull,  faded  ;  according  to  M. 
Gaston  1'aris  {Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Ling.  I.  90) 
repr.  L.  •vapidum  (see  VAPID)  ;  cf.  OF.  rode :— L. 
rapidum,  maussaiie  :— L.  male  sapidum. 

The  great  difficulty  is  the  anomalous  representation  of  L. 
v  by_/;  the  apparent  parallel  in  OF.  feiz^  (moA.fois): — 
vicem  is  questionable,  the  f  in  that  case  being  prob.  due  to 
sentence-combination.  The  ordinary  view  that  fade  de- 
scends from  \j.ftitnnm  foolish,  also  insipid  (whence  ^r.fettz 
fern,  fade,  in  same  senses*,  is  inadmissible  on  phonological 
grounds ;  but  it  is  possible  that  early  confusion  with  this 
word  may  have  given  rise  to  the  change  of  if  into  f.  No 
OF.  *i'ttde  has  been  found  :  if  it  existed  it  would  explain  the 
Eng.  vade,  var.  of  FADE  v.,  which  is  otherwise  difficult  to 
account  for,  as  the  Eng.  dialects  that  have  v  foryusually 
retain  fin  Romanic  words.  Cf.  Fr.  dial.  (Lyons)  vadoH 
(fern,  vadoussi),  repr.  L.  type  *-i'apiddsnm^ 
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fl.  Of  colour,  etc.:  Dull,  pale,  wan,  sombre. 
Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1-1290  S.  Eng.  Ltg.  I.  318/672  Of  fade  {MS.  Harl.  No. 
2277  vad]  colur  of  hard  huyde.  c  1350  H-'ill.  Falcrne  891 
pi  faire  hewe  is  al  fade.  1393  Go  WER  Conf.  I.  173  The 
nettle. . niaketh  hem  [roses]  fade  and  pale  of  hewe.  (1399 
Pol.  Poems  (1859)  II.  7  The  day  is  gone,  the  nygth  is  derk 
and  fade.  ('1430  Syr  Gener.  1288  With  angry  hert  and 
colour  fade,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst,  225  Thyn  een  ..  lost 
thay  have  thare  light  And  wax  alle  faed  in  fere,  c  1500  Blow- 
boCs  Test,  23  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  03  His  evy  countenaunces 
and  his  colour  fade.  1854  SYD.  DOBELL  Balder  xxiii.  127 
Tears  Grow  in  the  fade  eyes  of  the  relict  world. 

t  2.  Faded,  feeble,  languishing,  withered.   Cbs. 

1303  R.  BRUNXE  Handl.  Synne  3220  Proude  wymmen.. 
bat  are  so  foule  and  fade,  That  make  hem  feyrere  than  God 
hem  made  WyJ?  oblaunchere.  13..  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  66 
pare  groued  neuer  gres,  ne  neuer  sail,  Bot  euermore  be., 
falow,  and  fade.  1388  WYCLIF  Eccltts.  xi.  12  Ther  is  a 
man  fade.  1540-54  CROKE  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  30  All  ben 
cleane  put  out  of  place  That  my  sowle  trobled,  and  ben 
fade.  1613-31  Primer  Our  Lady  18  Our  se nee  here  fraile 
and  fade.  1752  BERKELEY  Thoughts  on  Tanvater  Wks. 
1871  III.  493  Tar-water  ..  may  extract  ..  from  the  clay  a 
fade  sweetishness. 

||  3.  [mod.F.  fade  (fad).]  That  has  lost  taste; 
insipid,  commonplace,  uninteresting. 

Some  of  the  early  instances  may  be  the  Eng.  word  in  fig. 
use  of  2. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  I.  195  Fade  and  unsavoury 
Anglo-saxon  turns  of  thinking  and  speaking.  1775  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  3  Apr.,  Mr.  Nesbit  . .  is  a  young 
man  infinitely  fade.  1813  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Patron.  (1832) 

I.  xvi.  261  Simplicity  had  something  too  fade  in  it  to  suit 
his  taste.     1824    Westm.    Rev.    I.    556  A  picture  at  once 
crude,  coarse,  and  fade  [sic].     1834  Frascr's  Mag.  X.  102 
A  fade  and  vapid  style  of  set-speech  compliment.     1862 
At/tension  25  Oct.  527  Mrs.  Opie['sJ  fade  and  feeble  senti- 
mentality. 

Hence  Fa  deness,  Obs.  rare—1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  *  fade* ;  want  of  vivacity,  dullness. 

1837  Fraser's  Mag.  XVI.  550  Emily,  .was  a  blonde,  .yet 
had  she  none  of  the  fadeness  so  common  to  such  a  com- 
plexion. 

Pade  (f?!d),  v.^  Forms:  a.  4-5  fade(n,  (4 
fate),  5-6  faid(e,  6  feid,  4-  fade;  0.  5-6  vade. 
[a.  QR.fade-r,  i.fade  FADE  a.2] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  flower,  plant,  etc. :  To  lose  fresh- 
ness and  vigour ;  to  droop,  wither. 

a.  1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  Consc.  697  For  a  flour  bat  semes  fayre 
and  bright  Thurgh  stormes  fades,  c  1465  12  Lett.  45  in  Pol. 
Rel.  4-  L,  Poems (1866)  2  An  R  for  the  Rose  |;at  is  fresche 
and  wol  nat  fade.  1578  Gitde  <$•  G.  Ball.  (1868)  83  Lyke  the 
widderit  hay  sone  sail  they  faid.  1610  NICCOLS  Winter 
Nij>ht  (cont.  Mirr.  Mag.)  556  The  barren  fields,  which 
whilome  flower'd  as  they  would  neuer  fade.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  in.  360  Elisian  Flours.. that  never  fade.  1704  POPE 
Autumn  29  Ye  trees  that  fade  when  autumn-heats  remove. 
Ibid.  69  The  garlands  fade,  the  vows  are  worn  away.  1859 
TENNYSON  Lotus-eaters  82  The  flower.  .Ripens  and  fades, 
and  falls. 

ft.  (.'1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  Hv.  212  Life  began  to 
vade.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  v.  Ixxix.  648  The  leaves,  .do  not 
vade  and  perish.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Sert/t.  Tim.  613/1 
Tne  state  of  this  worlde.  .is  flitting,  and  euer  vading.  1597 
GERARD  Herbal  \.  xxxii.  §  2  (1598)  43  When  the  flowers  be 
vaded,  then  followe  the  seedes. 

Jig.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  354  Faded  was  al  hir  beaute. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Conteniplatioun  iv,  Thy  youth,  Sail  feid 
as  dois  the  somer  flouris.  1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden) 

II.  261  Our  expectation  of  the  breach  betweene  the  crowne 
of  France  and  Cromwell,  .is  fadinge.    1696  TATE  &  BRADY 
Ps.  xvi.  ii  And  Joys  that  never  fade.     1828  MRS.  HE.MANS 
Grav es  Household  23  She  faded  'midst  Italian  flowers.   1878 
B.  TAYLOR  Deukalion  \\.  iii,  Honors  fade  unworn. 

f  2.  To  grow  small  or  weak  ;  to  decline,  decay, 
fail,  or  faint ;  to  shrink.  //'/.  andy^.  Obs. 

1388  WYCLIF  Josh,  xviii.  3  How  longe  faden  ?e  bi  cowar- 
dise.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xm.  iii.  (1495)  443  A 
manere  ryuer  that  . .  fadyth  in  drye  weder.  c  1450  in  Pol. 
Rel.  <y  L.  Poems  (1866)  114  Pou  art  b*  lufe  bat  neuere  sal 
fade.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  6  b,  The  heuenly 
rychesse,  that  neuer  shall  fade  ne  fayle.  1529  MORE  Comf, 
agst.  Trib.  in.  Wks.  1212  The  faith  shalbe  at  that  tyme  so 
far  faded,  that  [etc.].  1585  I.  B.  tr.  /*.  Viret's  Sch.  Beastes 
C  b,  With  the  touch  thereof  [poyson]  her  heare,  her  eares, 
and  nose,  did  fade. 

f  3.  trans.  To  weaken  ;  to  deprive  of  freshness 
or  vigour ;  to  corrupt,  taint.  Obs, 

£1400  Test.  Love  i.  (1560)  272/2  Ne  death,  ne  no  manner 
travayle  hath  no  power  myne  heart  so  much  to  fade,  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  9188  A  ffrele  woman  me  fades,  c  1425  WYN- 
TOUN  Cron.  vn.  i.  60  Set  bow  hawe  fadyt  bi  Lawte.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  \.  132  Sum  ar  fallen  into  fylthe  bat  evermore 
sail  fade  bam.  1775  [see  FADED///,  a.}. 

4.  intr.  Of  colour,  light,  or  any  object  possessing 
these  qualities  :  To  lose  brightness  or  brilliance ; 
to  grow  dim,  faint,  or  pale.  Also  with  away. 

O"  [1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  9295  Hys  wrytyng  was 
alle  to-fade.]  13. .  /Var/(GoIlancz)  Ixxxvii.  6  A  parfyt  perle 


vi,  When  the  day  gan  faide.  1483  Act  i  Rick.  Ill,  c.  8 
Preamb.,  The  Colours  made  with  the  which  Orchell.  .faden 
away.  <ri6oo  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xviii,  Thy  eternal  summer 
shall  not  fade.  1718  Freethinker  No.  63.  53  The  strongest 
Colouring  will  fade.  1783-94  BLAKE  Songs  Innoc.*  Nurse's 
Song  13  Go  and  play  till  the  light  fades  away.  1801 
SOUTHEY  Thalaba  xii.xv,  Dimmer  now  it  [the  flame]  fades, 
and  now  is  quench'd.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  74  Light 
. .  deepening  at  one  extremity  into  red,  and  fading  at  the 
other  into  a  pure  ethereal  hue. 

ft  1471  RIPLEY  Comp.Alch.  Pref.  in  Ashm. (1652)  127  Colour 
whycn  wyll  not  vade. 


FADGE. 

ftg.  1792  ROGERS  ricas.  Mem.  I.  88  When  nature  fades 
and  life  forgets  to  charm.  1836  KMEKSON  A'<zA,  t'ruspccts 
Wits.  (Bonn)  II.  172  Wlien  the  fact  is  .seen  under  the  light 
of  an  idea,  the  gaudy  fable  fades.  1876  K.  M  KLLOR  Prieslk. 
v.  208  The  old  Dispensation  faded  away  in  the  dawning 
light  of  the  New. 

5.  trans,  fa.    To    lose   brilliancy   of  (colour). 
Obs.    b.  To  cause  to  lose  colour ;  to  dim,  dull, 
wither.     Now  rare. 

1559  CAVILI.  in  Baldwins  Mirroiir for  Magistrates  (1563) 
I!  iv  a,  The  fresshest  colours  soonest  fade  the  hue.  1598 
MAKSTOM  Pygiual.  iv.  154  So  haue  I  seen  the  march  wind 
striue  to  fade  The  fairest  hewe  that  Art,  or  Nature  made. 
1658  DRVDEN  O.  Cromwell  xv,  No  winter  could  his  laurels 
fade.  1744  £.  HEYWOOD  Female  Spectator  (1748)  I.  272  Ill- 
nature,  .swells  the  lip,  fades  the  complexion,  contracts  the 
brow.  15168-74  TUCKER.^.  Nat. (18521  II.  sSyTobrighten  or 
fade  their  colours.  1839  LONGFELLOW  Hyperion  Prose  Wks. 
(1886)  II.  II.  iii.  81  The  early  autumn  gives  to  the  summer 
leaves  a  warmer  glow,  yet  fades  them  not.  1864  N.  HAW- 
THORNE Grimshawf's  Secret  xi.  (1883)  133  Tapestry,  or 
carpet,  .still  retaining  much  of  the  ancient  colors,  where 
there  was  no  visible  sunshine  to  fade  them. 

6.  inlr.  To  pass  away  or  disappear  gradually ; 
vanish,  die  out.     Also  with  away. 

o.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  v.  15  He  stands  amazed  how  he 
thence  should  fade.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  155  Like 
this  insubstantiall  Pageant  faded.  1797  MRS.  RAIJCLIFFK 
Italian  vii,  And  fades,  as  if  into  air,  at  my  approach.  1820 
W.  IRVING  Sketch  ttk.  I.  n,  I  saw  the  last  blue  line  of  my 
native  land  fade  away.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  134 
Religious  animosity,  .would  of  itself  fadeaway.  1856  KANE 
Arct.  Expl.  I.  vii.  68  Headland  after  headland,  .until  they 
faded  into  the  mysterious  North.  1876  E.MELLOR/Vz'«/A.vi. 
279  Other  persons  and  things  might  fade  from  their  memory. 

/3.  1538  STARKEY  England  I.  ii.  35  Thys  bodyly  wele  wyl 
sone  vade  and  vanyscn  away.  1548  HALL  Chron.  117  The 
glo. 


b.  humorously  Iransf.  To  vanish  mysteriously. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fairlx.  540  Florence  Scape,  Fanny 
Scape  and  their  mother  faded  away  to  Boulogne, 
tc.  trans,  (causatively).    Obs. 

1787  Mirror  295  Those  lineaments  which  time  . .  had  al- 
most faded  away  from  her  remembrance. 

t  Fade,  w.2  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  fadian :— WGc  r. 
type  *fad6jnn,  {.  *fada  (OHG.  vata)  state,  condi- 
tion ;  cf.  OHG.  ketinvatdn  to  discompose,  con- 
found.] trans.  To  dispose,  suit,  arrange. 

c  1020  Lams  of  Cnut,  Eat.  xix,  And  word  and  weorc 
freonda  gehwylc  fadige  mid  rihte.  c  1400  Sffivdone  Bab.  678 
He  and  his  sone  Sir  Ferumbras  Here  goddis  of  golde  dide 
fade,  c  1475  Parlenay  Prol.  164,  I  . .  my  witte  shal  put  to 
fade  In- to  other  fourme. 

Fade,  v.3  dial.  '  To  dance  from  town  to  coun- 
try' {W.  Cornw.  Gloss.}. 

1846  Spec.  Cornish  Dial.  19  A  passel  of  maidens,  .begin'd 
for.  .to  fade  so  friskis. 

Fade,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FEI'D  sb2 

t  Fa'deaWe,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FADE  z>.l  +  -ABLE.] 
Liable  to  fade. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  (1865)  884  Neither  Christ's 
honour  nor  our  thankfulness  are  fadeable  things. 

Faded  (te'-d«l),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED'.] 
That  has  lost  its  freshness  and  vigour;  withered, 
decayed,  worn  out. 

1580  BARET  Ah.  F  16  Withered,  faded,  ftaccidus.  1595 
SPENSER  Colin  Clout  27  The  fields  with  faded  flowers  did 
seem  to  mourne.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  602  Care  Sat  on  his 
faded  cheek.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  x.x.  64  Her  [Nature's] 
faded  powers  with  balmy  rest  renew.  1775  T.  PERCIVAI. 
PIdlos.,  Med.  t;  Exp.  /:'«.  (1776)11!.  223  Like  faded  cheese. 
1797  MRS.  RADCLIFKE  Italian  xxxi.  (1824)  705  The  condition 
of  Vivaldi,  his  faded  appearance  . .  were  [etc.].  1820  KEATS 
Hyferiotl  I.  90  Old  Saturn  lifted  up  His  faded  eyes.  1860 
FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  vi.  1 16  Every  language  is  a  dictionary 
of  faded  metaphors.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  177  The 
faded  glories  of  Arthur's  Court.  1892  Daily  News  8  Sept. 
6/4  That  unenviable  cognomen  of  faded  flowers. 

Hence  Pa'dedly  adv. 

18. .  DICKENS  (Webster),  A  dull  room  fadedly  furnished. 

Fadeless  (f 'dies),  a.  [f.  FADE  v.  +  -LESS.] 
That  is  exempt  from  fading  or  decay  :  unfading. 

1652  BENLOWES  TJieopk.  vi.  xx,  Flow'rs . .  Which  into  fade- 
less colours  flow,  c  1722  WATTS  Relit .  JUT.,  Ode  Death  Sir 
T.  Almey,  Come  dress  the  bed  with  fadeless  flowers.  1796 
COLERIDGE  To  J.  Cattle,  May  your  fame  fadeless  live  !  1851 
D.  M.  Mom  Leg.  St.  Rosalie  Poet.  Wks.  II.  79  Paradise, 
Where  all  is  fadeless.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sck.  <j-  Schm.  xvi. 
(1860)  177  A  deathless,  fadeless  ray. 

Hence  Fa'delessly  adv. 

1861  H.  MACMILLAN  Fooln.  Page  Nat.  189  The  robe  of 
nature  is  yet  fadelessly  green.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hnr 
121  Judah  gave  each  . .  a  last  look  ..  as  if  to  possess  himself 
of  the  scene  fadelessly. 

Fader,  obs.  and  dial.  f.  of  FATHER. 

Fadge  (fedj),  s6.1  dial,  and  techn.  [Etymo- 
logy uncertain  :  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  word  is 
connected  with  FADGE  v.  Cf.  OF",  fais  bundle 
(mod.F.  faix  burden).]  A  bundle  of  leather, 
sticks,  wool,  etc. ;  a  bale  of  goods. 

1588  Wills  «r  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  II.  180  Three  hundrethe 
and  threttene  fadges  of  lynte.  1596  Ibid.  263  One  hun- 
dredthe  nynty  and  one  fadgs,  or  bundels,  of  lynt.  1808 
JAMIESON,  Fadge,  a  bundle  of  sticks.  1838  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  Fadge,  a  name  amongst  leather  sellers  for  a  covering 
of  undressed  leather  inclosing  a  bundle  of  patent  or  other 
valuable  leather.  1882  Lane.  Gloss.,  Fadge,  a  burden,  part 
of  a  horse's  load.  1883  A  Imondlmry  Gloss.,  Fadge,  a  bundle 
of  cloth,  wool,  &c.  fitted  into  a  pack-sheet  and  fastened  with 
skewers.  o 


FADGE. 

j£.2  Sc.    Also?6fage.    A  large 


/7i6o9tr.  Her  Camerarii  ix.  in  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  (1609) 
150  b,  All  kindes  of  bread..  that  b,aiwfiagB[L.?«ttttAf/MM] 
symmell,  wastell  .  .and  bread  of  trayt.  [The  older  text  of  the 

translation  (Record  ed.)on^ts  the  equivalent  cS  quackftwn.\ 
1719  RAMSAY  Ep.  Hamilton  ii.  iii,  A  Glasgow  capon  and 
a  fridge  Ye  thought  a  feast.  11774  FEKCUSSON  Farmers 
Ingle  Poems  (1845)  38  A  crum  O  kebbuck  whang'd  and 
dainty  fadge.  1808  in  JAMIESON.  1845  A"*w  Statist.  Ace. 
Sco£.t  Berwickshire  77  Cakes,  .of  barley  meal,  baked  to  a 
great  thickness  and  called  fadges. 

Fadge,  sby>   dial.     A  short  fat  individual. 

a  1765  '  Ld.  Thomas  fy  Fair  Annet  *  viii.  in  Child  Enr.  <V 
Sc.  Pop.  Ball.  (1885)  in.  Ixxiii.  182/2,  I  sail  hae  nothing  to 
mysell  Bot  a  fat  fadge  by  the  fyre.  1876  in  C.  C.  RoDiMflOH 
MM-Yorksh.  Gloss. 

Fadge,  sb.±   slang.  A  farthing. 

1789  G.  PARKER  Life's  Painter  xv.  161.  1812  in  J.  II. 
VAUX  Flask  Diet.  1873  in  Slang  Diet.  157. 

Fadge  (fred^),  v.  Also  6-7  fadg,  fagge. 
[Etymology  unknown  :  first  found  late  in  l6th  c. 

The  various  uses  of  the  word  are  substantially  identical 
with  those  of  the  older  FAY  v.  C—  OE.  fe^an\  of  which, 
however,  it  can  neither  be  a  variant  nor  a  derivative  by  any 
known  process.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  a  new  type 
formed  unconsciously  on  the  suggestion  of  fay  and  some 
word  ending  in  -dge.  Cf.  FADGE  sb.*  The  close  corre- 
spondence of  the  senses  with  those  of  COTTON  v.  l  is  remark- 
able.] 

f  1.  intr.  Of  things  :  To  fit,  suit,  be  suitable. 
Const,  dot.  or  to.  Also,  to  agree,  fit  in  with  (a 
thing)  ;  to  agree,  go  down  with  (a  person).  Obs. 

1578  WHETSTONE  Promos  $  Cass.  Pt.  l.  v.  v,  In  good 
soothe,  Sir,  this  match  fadged  frim.  1599  MARSTON  Sco. 
I'illanie  i.  i.  172  How  ill  his  shape  with  inward  forme  doth 
fadge.  ai6i8  SYLVESTER  Epist.  i.  40  111,  mee  seems,  that 
Cognizance  doth  fadge  To  such  a  Coate.  c  1622  FLETCHER 
Love's  Cure  n.  ii,  These  clothes  will  never  fadge  with  me. 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  iv.  (1662)  12  The  Study  of  the  Law 
did  not  fadge  well  with  him.  1670  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Ess. 
43  You  do  not.  .make  it  fadge  to  your  purpose.  1681  W. 
ROBERTSON  Phrased,  Gen.  (1693)  708  Let  men  avoid  what 
fadgeth  not  with  their  stomachs.  1711  Brit.  Apollo.  IV.  2/1 
Your  Rhimes  ne'er  will  Fadge  With  us. 

f  2.  Of  persons  :  To  do  with,  put  up  with  (a 
thing)  ;  to  a.^ree,  '  hit  it  ',  rub  on  (with  a  person). 

1592  NASHE  Strange  Ncives  F  ij,  A  new  kind  of  quicke 
fight,  which  your,  .slow-moving  capacitie  cannot  fadge  with. 
1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Spirits  ty  Divels  163  The  Exorcist 
..faggeth  with  me  now.  1604  Fr.  Bacoris  Proph.  123  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV,  272  The  merry  Crew,  That  with  no 
drinke  coulde  fadge,  But  where  the  fat  they  knew.  1639 
SIR  J.  LENKE  in  Mem.  Verney  Fam.  (1892!  I.  209  Mistress 
flTaulkner  and  my  lady  do  fadge.  1643  MILTON  Divorce 
Pref,  They  shall..  be  made,  spight  of  antipathy  to  fadge 
together.  1678  BUTLEH  h  'ltd.  in.  ii.  25  When  they  thriv'd, 
they  never  fadg'd,  But  only  by  the  ears  engag'd. 

t  b.  To  be  content  or  willing,  agree,  '  make  up 
one's  mind  '  to  do  something.  Obs. 

1592  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.\m.  xi.  11612^  195  For  it  did  many 
fadge  to  fight.  1644  Qv&BlXM  SAffA,  Orac.  vii,  My  rambling 
flocks  would  never  fadge  to  stay  Within  my  pastures.  1653 
GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  v.  (1669)  20/1  If  you  cannot  love 
naked  truth,  you  will  not  fadge  to  go  naked  for  truth. 

3.  trans,  f  To  fit  (the  parts  of)  together  (obs.). 
Also,  To  fadge  up  :  to  fit  up,  piece  together,  rare. 
Cf.  FUDGE  v. 

167*  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ff  Selv.  75  The  Watch  thus  fadg'd 
together.  1863  MRS.  WHITNEY  Faith  Gartney  iv.  28  Frocks 
'  fadged  up  '  out  of  old  faded  breadths  of  her  mistress's 
dresses. 

T"  4.  intr.  To  fit  in  with  or  suit  the  surround- 
ings ;  hence  to  get  on,  succeed,  thrive.  Of  an 
event  :  To  come  off.  Often  with  indef.  subject, 
//,  t/iat,  this,  matters,  things,  etc.  //  wont  fadge  : 
it  won't  act.  Obs. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-Ik.  (Camden)i42  Nothing  fadgith, 
that  with  them  is  at  variaunce.  1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi. 
xx  ix.  (1612)  145  If  gold  but  lacke  in  graines,  the  wedding 
fadgeth  not.  1608  Merry  Devil  Edmonton  in  Hazl.  Dods- 
ley  X.  230  You  see  how  matters  fad.je.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
Trail.  173  The  ./Ethiopian  Priest  first  enters  (without 
whom,  they  say,  the  miracle  will  not  fadge).  1639  FULLER 
Holy  War  v.  xv.  (1647)255  Why  do  our  English  merchants 
bodies  fadge  well  enough  in  Southern  aire?  1650  R.  GENTI- 
LIS  Considerations  179  Either  the  seed  doth  not  fadge  and 
take  root  there,  or  it  turnes  to  poyson.  167$  WYCHERLEY 
Country  Wife  iv.  iii.  45  Well,  sir,  how  fadges  the  new  de- 
sign? 1694  R.  L'EsrRANGE  Fables  44  The  Fox..  saw  it 
would  not  fadge.  1809  SCOTT  in  Lockhart  Life  (1839)  III. 
195,  I  shall  be  impatient  to  hear  how  your  matters  fadge. 
1880  W.  Cornwall  Gloss.  s.v.,  *  That  'ull  never  fadge.' 

f  5.  Of  persons  :  To  make  things  fit  ;  hence,  to 
get  on,  succeed.  Obs. 

i'6xx  COTGR.  s.v.  Moiildre,  Let  him  that  cannot  fadge  in 
one  course,  fall  to  another.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Unnat.  Patfar'Wu,  n.  136/2  He.  .saw  that  he  could  not 
fadge  there  [in  Holland]  according  to  his  desire.  1789 
COWFER  Let.  6  June,  We.  .have  none  but  ourselves  to  de- 
pend on.  .Well,  we  can  fadge. 

6.  To  make  one's  way  ;  to  jog  along  ;  to  tmdge. 
rare  exc.  dial.  [Perh.  a  different  word.] 

1658  R.  FRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1821)  266  From  hence  we 
fadg  to  Ferry-Brigs.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.  s.v.,  '  He 
goes  fudging  along  '.  1861  Fraser's  Mag.  Dec.  764  A  man 
came  fadging  nimbly  after  me  on  a  fresh  ass,  1870  BARBER 
Forness  Folk  3  (Lane.  Gloss.^,  I..  fadged  away  up  Gams- 
well.  1876  C.  C.  ROBINSON  Mid-Yorksh,  Gloss,  s.v.,  'Thou 
fadges  like  an  old  horse.' 

Hence  Fadge  sb.  dial.,  a  slow  regular  motion, 
a  jog-trot.  Also  attrib. 

1873  HARLAND  Sivaledalc  Gloss.,  Fadge-trot^  a  jog-trot, 
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1877  Ross,  etc.  Holtieritcs:  Gloss.,  Fatife,  a  jog-trot.  1878 
in  DICKINSON  Cnmrcrtd.  Gloss,  s.v. 

t  Fa-dging,  />//.  a.  0/v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  «.] 
That  fits,  suits,  etc.;  well-matched. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  TOM.  194  He.. much  was  joy'd  that 
s'nqle  strokes  should  try  This  Bulging  conflict. 

Fadgy  (fardji),  a.  rfi'a/.     [f.  FADGE  sb?-  +  -v.J 
Corpulent,  fat,  unwieldy. 
1847  78  in  H  4LL1UT.LL.     1877  in  ROBINSON  WKttf  Gloss. 

•!•  Fa-ding,  fa'dding,  sl>.  Obs.  [Etymology 
unknown  ;  tha  Ir.  feadan  (fa-djjn)  pipe,  whistle, 
has  been  suggested  ;  but  cf.  FADE  z/.3]  The  name 
of  a  dance,  app.  Irish.  '  With  a  fading '  was  the 
refrain  of  a  popular  song  of  an  indecent  character. 

1611  BEAUM.&  FL.  Knt.  Hurtling  Pestle  III.  v,  I  will  have 
him  dance  Fading ;  Fading  is  a  fine  jig.  1611  SHAKS. Wint. 
T  IV.  iv.  195  He  has  the  prettiest  I,oue-songs.  .with  such 
delicate  burthens  of  Dildo's  and  Fadings.  1616  B.  JONSON 
Kpigr.  xcvii,  See  you  yond'  Motion?  not  the  old  fa-ding . . 
B'lt  one  more  rare.  1633  SHIRLEY  Bird  in  a.  Cage  iv.  i, 
Under  her  coats  the  Ball  will  be  found,  With  a  fading. 
1671  JORDAN  Lend.  Tri.  13  To  the  tune  of— With  a  Faddmg. 

Fading  (fr'-dirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FADE  v. '  +  -INO  '.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FADE  ;  also,  the  period  of 
decay.  Failing  out:  a  gradual  dying  out. 

1579  LYLY  Eufhues  (Arb.)  178  The  fading  of  our  dayes. 
1617  HIIMON  Wks.  II.  233  Persons  ..  discontinuing  their 
attendance  herein . .  presently  manifest  a  kind  of  slaking  and 
fading  in  Rood  duties.  1709  STEELE  Tat/er  No.  95  F  I 
That  fading  in  her  Countenance.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang. 
v.  90  We  may  call  it  an  attenuation,  a  fading-out. 

Fading  (&  din),  ffl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  fades,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1535  COVERDALK  /«i.  xxviii.  I  The  faydinge  floure.  1576 
FLEMING  Panofl.  Kfisl.  364  Vadeing  shadowes.  1655 
FULLER  Ck.  Hist.  i.  iv.  §  5  Wonder  not  that  he.. should 
wish  for  fading  Water.  1658  T.  GOODWIN  Fair  Prospect  37 
Like  a  cupboard  of  glasses,  fair  to  the  eye,  but  very  brittle 
and  fading.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  II.  x.  (1695)71  The 
Pictures  drawn  in  our  Minds  are  laid  in  fading  Colours. 
1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  5  The  fading  flowers,  That 
yester-morn  bloom'd  waving  in  the  breeze.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  i.  vii.  57  The  fading  light  warned  me  that  it  was  time 
to  return. 

b.  Sot.  Of  the  petals:  Withering  before  fertiliza- 
tion is  completed. 

1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  I.  318  Petals.. per- 
manent,  but  fading. 

Hence  Pa'dinffly  adv.,  Pa'dingness,  tendency 
to  fade. 

1838  Tail's  Mag.  V.  36  The  cold  moonshine  fadingly 

struggled.  18. .  1  KEATS  To Poems  (1889)  346  Do  not 

look  so  sad.  .and  fadingly.  1654  W.  MONTAGU  Devout  Ess. 
xi.  |  3  Beautie,  the  fadingness  whereof  is  the  great  detector 
of  our  frailtie.  1735  Diet.  Polygraphicum,  Fadingru'ss  is 
represented  in  painting,  by  a  lady  clad  in  green  [etc.]. 

Padme,  -oru,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  FATHOM. 

t  FadoO'dle.  Obs.  rare-1.  Something  foolish 
or  ridiculous ;  nonsense. 

a  1670  HACKET  Abf>.  Williams  n.  (1692)  131  When  all  the 
stuff  in  the  letters  are  scann'd,  what  fadoodles  are  brought 
to  light. 

Fady  (f?'-cli),  a-  [f.  FADE  v.  +-Y  '.]  Tending 
to  fade,  shading  off  by  degrees  into  a  paler  hue. 

1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).  £1750  SHENSTONE  Riiin'd  Abbey 
180  The  vivid  vermeil  left  his  fady  cheek.  1763  —  Ess. 
105  Planted .  .with  yew-trees,  then  firs,  then  with  trees  more 
and  more  fady.  1775  in  ASH  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Fae,  Sc.  var.  of  FOE. 

Faecal  (frkal),  a.  Also  7-9  feoal.  [f.  L. 
feec-em,fitx,&Tegs  +  -&.'L.  Cf.  F./?ra/.]  Belonging 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  faces,  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  fasces,  as  v&fxcal  abscess,  fistula,  tumour. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Gnydon's  Quest.  Cliirurg.,  Lytell  celles, 
wherin  the  fecall  mater  taketh  forme.  16*3  HART  A  rraigitin. 
Ur.  I.  ii.  6  Easilier  to  expell  the  fecall  excrements.  1730-6 
BAILEY  (folio),  Fxcal  Matter.  1773  NOURSE  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXVI.  438  The  faecal  discharge  lessened  daily.  1871 
HUXLEY  Phys.  vi.  155  The  characteristic  fx-cal  odour  and 
colour.  1878  T,  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  2  An  abdominal 
tumour  may  be.  .feecal.  1884 Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fistula,  fxcal, 
an  abdominal  fistula  opening  into  an  intestine. 

t  Fseca'lity.  In  7  facality.  [f.  prec.  +  -ITY.] 
concr.  Faecal  matter. 

1633  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  iv.  23  O  the  fair  fecality  where- 
with she  swelled. 

Fsecaloid  (frkaloid),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -OLD.] 
Resembling  faeces. 

1882  QUAIN  Diet.  Med.  (Intestinal  Obstruction  739^  The 
vomit  is.  .facaloid  in  appearance  and  odour. 

t  Fseca-tion.    Obs.    [f.  next  +  -ATION.] 

1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fxcatioji.  .a  term  in  the  older  chemis- 
try for  the  separation  of  a  deposit  from  a  fluid. 

Faeces  (frsJz),  sb.  pi.  Forms  :  5-8  feces,  -is, 
6  fecies,  fesses,  (S  feeoes),  7-  fcsees.  [a.  L. 
faeces  pi.  of/a-jr  dregs.] 

1.  Sediment ;  dregs,  lees,  subsidence,  refuse. 
1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  I.  4  Rotun  fecis  of  wiyn.     15*7 

ANDREW  Brnnsivyke 's  Distyll.  Waters  B  vij,  Euery  water 
shold  be  cast  upon  his  owne  feces.  1594  PLAT  Jnvt.'l[Jio. 
II.  40  The  Lee  or  ficces  of  y  best  sallet  oyle.  1655  CL-L- 
I'EPi'ER  Kiverius  I.  ii.  13  The  fecies  or  residents  of  the  Powder 
in  the  bottom.  174^  Land.  $  Country  Brtrtu.  i.  (ed.  4)  73 
The  Faxes  or  Sediment  which  causes  the  Fermentation  to 
be  fierce  or  mild.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lomi.  Dis/>.  11818) 
524  Set  apart  the  liquor,  that  the  fatces.  .may  subside. 

2.  Waste  matter   that   is   discharged    from   the 
bowels;  excrement. 

1639  BEAUMONT  &  FLETCHER  M.  Thomas  u.  iii  Do  you 
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mark  tlie  faeces?  "1'is  a  most  pestilent  contagious  fever. 
1731  ARBUTHNOT  Kales  of  Diet  293  If  there  be  any  Acri- 
mony in  the  Fxces.  1748  HARTLEY  Obscrr.  A  fan  i.  i.  06 
The  Impressions  which  the  Aliment,  Bile,  and  F.-uces,  make 
upon  the  villous  Coat.  1802  Met/.  Jrtil.  VIII.  369  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  ficces.  1872  HUXLEY  J'Ajrs.  vi.  139  The  residue 
.  .leaves  the  body  as  the  faces. 

t  Fae'Cical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  fsec-es  +  -ic  +  -AL.] 
=  F.KCAL. 

1594  PLAT  Jamil-he,  n.  35  Hee..did  ..  also  make  good 
vineger  the  faicicall  parte  of  thereof.  Jbid.in.  10  Fecicall. 

Faecnla,  fecula  (fe-kirfla).    PI.  -».    [a.  I.. 

focula  crust  of  wine,  dim.  of  fsex:  see  F^KCES. 
Cf.  f.fecule. 

The  speKng/fcula  is  now  the  more  common,  but  is  not 
in  accordance  with  analogy,  as  L.  words  not  anglicized  in 
termination  ordinarily  retain  their  original  spelling.] 

1.  '  The  sediment  or  lees  which  subsides  from  the 
infusion  of  many  vegetable  substances,  esp.  applied 
to  starch'   (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884).     Amylaceous 

fsctila  :  starch.  Green  fiecnla  (Fr.  fictile  verle]  : 
see  quot.  1800. 

1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Comfit,  v.  146  It  is  better  to  use 
the  powder  of  the  root  lof  Pjeony]  than  the  fsecula.  1791 
HAMILTON  Berihollefsf Dyeing  II.  n.  n.  ii.  76  The  fecula 
remaining  on  the  filter  he  compared  to  . .  Carolina  indigo. 
1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  II.  258  Green  Fecula,  is  extracted 
from  the  juice  of  vegetables  :  this  green  colour  is  exceedingly 
fugitive.  .The  other  kind,  called  Amylaceous  Fecula,  is  in  a 
great  measure  extracted  from  corn.  1810  HENRY  KUm. 
Chem.  (1840)  II.  257  The  fecula.  -is  not  dissolved,  but  merely 
suspended  mechanically.  1858  CARPENTER  Veg.  Phys.  §691 
The  bulbs  generally  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fecula. 

2.  .Sediment  in  general,  dregs,  sing,  and  f  I.  rare. 
1816  J.  SMITH  Panoratna  Sc.   ff  Art  II.  385  Astringent 

vegetables,  .precipitate  a  fine  black  fecula  from  sulphate  of 
iron.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  411  Linseed  oil., 
is . .  filtered  to  free  it  from  feculze. 

Ffflculence,  -ency,  -ent :  see  FEC-. 

Feecundity,  obs.  f.  of  FECUNDITY. 

Faein,  obs.  f.  of  FAIN. 

Faerie,  faery  (foeri),  sb.  (a.)  arch.  [A 
variant  of  FAIRY  ;  it  prob.  existed  in  ME.  (cf.  OF. 
faerie),  but  its  first  known  appearance  is  as  em- 
ployed arch,  by  Spenser  (usually  as  trisyllable). 
In  present  usage,  it  is  practically  a  distinct  word, 
adopted  either  to  express  Spenser's  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  the  sense,  or  to  exclude  various  nn- 
poetical  or  undignified  associations  connected  with 
the  current  form  fairy.] 

1.  The  realm  or  world  of  the  fays  or  fairies; 
fairyland,  fairydom  (cf.  FAIKY  *i.  i).  Usually,  the 
imaginary  world  depicted  in  Spenser's  Faery 
Queette,  the  personages  of  which  have  little  or  no 
resemblance  to  the  '  fairies  '  of  popular  belief. 

1390  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  Introd.  i.  None  that  breatheth  living 
aire  does  know  Where  is  that  happy  land  of  Faery.  1818 
SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  Ded.  i,  Some  victor  Knight  of  Faery. 
1835  WILLIS  Pctuillmn  II.  xlix.  80  A  grass  so  verdant . . 
that  it  seems  the  very  floor  of  faery.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  I.  ii.  554  Men  dreaded  there  to  see  The  uncouth  things 
of  faerie. 

f  2.   =  FAIRY  sb.  2.    Obs. 

1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  iv.  307  The  feasts  that  vnder- 
ground  the  Faerie  did  him  make. 

t  3.   =  FAIUY  sb.  4.    Obs. 

1500  SPENSKR  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  15  The  stout  Faerie.  .Thought  all 
their  glorie  vaine.  1591  —  Tears  of  Muses  31  Thc..light- 
foote  Faeries.  1634  MILTON  Comas  436  No  goblin  or  swart 
faery  of  the  mine,  Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity. 

4.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.  (never  in  predicative 
use),  with  sense  :  Of  or  belonging  to  '  faerie ',  re- 
sembling fairyland,  beautiful  and  unsubstantial, 
visionary,  unreal.  Also  Comb.,  as  faery-land,  -tale ; 
faery. fair,  -frail  adjs. 

1590  SPENSER  (title),  The  Faerie  Queene.  Ibid.  \.  Introd. 
ii,  Lay  forth.  .The  antique  rolles.  -Of  Faerie  knights.  Ibid. 
ii.  Introd.  iv,  Of  faery  fond  yet  if  he  more  inquyre  By  cer- 
tein  signes. .  He  may  it  find.  1508  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  vi. 
20  To  night  at  Hernes-Oke  . .  Must  my  sweet  Nan  present 
the  Faene-Queene.  1652  BROME  "Joviall  Crew  iv.  Wks. 
1873  III.  417  A  House.. built  upon  Faery-Ground.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  i.  781  Faerie  Elves  Whose  Midnight  Revels 
..  some  belated  Peasant  sees.  1804  WORDSW.  To  the  Cuckoo 
viii,  The  Earth  . .  Again  appears  to  be  An  unsubstantial 
faery  place.  1820  KEATS  St.  Agnes  viii,  Hoodwink'd  with 
faery  fancy.  1839  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  v.  II.  §  89  The  le- 
gends of  Faeryland.  1868  LD.  HOUGHTON  Select,  fr.  Wks. 
174  So  faery-frail,  so  faery-fair.  1890  R.  BRIDGES  Shorter 
J'oems  in.  v,  To  taste  the  faery  cheer  Of  spirits  in  a  dream. 

Fafell,  var.  of  FAVEL,  Obs. 

t  Fa'ffle,  v.  Obs.  or  dial.  [Of  echoic  origin  : 
cf.  maffle  ;  also  dial,  faff  a  puff  of  wind,  faff\.o 
blow  in  sudden  gusts.]  a.  To  stutter  or  stammer ; 
to  utter  incoherent  sounds,  b.  To  saunter;  to 
fumble,  c.  Of  a  sail :  To  flap  idly  in  the  wind. 

1570  LEVINS  Manif.  9  To  Faffle,  balbutirt.  Ibid.  127 
Fafhl.  1580  in  BARET/lft'.  F.  19.  1781  in  HUTTON  Tour 
to  Caves  Gloss.  1869  in  Lonsdale  Gloss,  s.  v. 

Fag  ,feg),  s6.i    [f.  the  vb.] 

1.  That  which  causes  weariness  ;  hard  work,  toil, 
drudgery,  fatigue,  colloq. 

1780  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  ff  Lett.  13  Apr.,  This  was  my 
fag  till  after  tea.  1798  NELSON  Lett.  (1814)  II.  233  As  no 
fleet  has  more  fag  than  this,  nothing  but  the  . .  greatest 
attention  can  keep  them  healthy.  1847  Ml^-  CARLYLE  Lett. 
II.  8  Not  worth  the  fag  of  going  and  coming.  1860  DIXON 
Hist.  Bacon  x.  §  19  The  fagand  contest  of  the  world. 
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2.  In  English  public  schools,  a  junior  who  per- 
forms certain  duties  for  a  senior.     Also  /rafts/,  a 

drudge. 

1785  R.  CUMBERLAND  Ohervcryicv.  §  3,  I  had  the  character 
at  school  of  being  the  very  best  faff  that  ever  came  into  it. 
1811  I"  -M-  HAWKINS  C'tt-ss  <y  Gcrtr.  I.  so_She  . .  finds  her- 
sulf  in  the  situation  of  '  a  fag1  at  our  public  schools.  1841 
M  MJAULAY  W*  Hastings  Ess.  (1851)597  He  [Hastings]  hired 
Impey  with  a  tart  or  a  ball  to  act  as  fag.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brcnvn  i.  viii,  The.  .night-fags  had  left  duty. 

transf.  a  1839  PKAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  115  William  lag, 
Thalia's  most  industriutis  fag.  1855  THACKEKAY  NI-MCOUICS 
I.  171  The  diminutive  fag  of  the  studio. 

3.  attrib.  *s  fag-day,  -partner  ^.fagging  partner 
under  FAGGING///.  a.\ 

1828  AIRD  in  Blackw.  Mug-  ^ec-  713/1.  A  fag  partner 
at  whist  when  a  better  fourth  hand  is  wanting.  1885  rail 
MallG.  27  May  6/1  Far  more  exhausting  than  a  fag  day 
of  five  hours  at  Rugby. 

fFag  (fceg)i  sb^  Obs.  exc.  in  Comb,  and  dial, 
[See  FAG  z>.] 

1.  Something  that  hangs  loose  ;  a  flap.    In  quot. 
attrib.    See  also  FAG-END. 

1486  nk.  St.  Albans  H  j  a,  The  federis  at  the  wynge  next 
the  body  be  calde  the  fiagg  or  the  fagg  federis. 

2.  --=.  FAU-EXU  in  various  senses. 

c  1580  J.  CHAPPELL  Will  in  Noake  Worcestershire  Relics 
(1877)  34  To  his  sister-in-law  he  [a  clothier]  leaves  a  '  fagg  ' 
to  make  her  a  petticoat,  .to  Roger  Massye.  .a  white  fagg  to 
make  him  a  coat,  a  1626  MIDDLETON  Channeling  in.  iii, 
To  finish  las  it  were)  and  make  the  fa^g  Of  all  the  Revels. 
1659  FCI.UCR  A/>p.  Inj.  Innoc.  i,  vi.  5, 1  have,  .presented  the 
whole  Cloath  of  his  Book.  .Length  and  Breadth,  and  List 
and  Fag  and  all.  1775  ASH,  Fag.  .the  fringe  at  the  end  of 
a  rope. 

3.  dial.  a.  An  odd  strip  of  land.     b.  Odds  and 
ends  of  pasture-grass. 

1880  Times  17  Sept.  8/5  The  fags  along  the  sides  of  the 
river  are  being  irretrievably  damaged.  1884  LAWSON  Upton 
Gloss.j  Fag;  generally  Old  Fag>  tufts  of  last  year's  grass 
not  eaten  down. 

Pag  (fsegS  $b$  [Etymology  unknown  ;  perh. 
senses  i  and  2  do  not  belong  to  the  same  word.] 

1.  A  'knot'  in  cloth. 

1464  Act.  4  Ediv.  IV)  c.  i,  En  cas  que  ascune  autiel  di- 
versite  ou  Rawe,  Skawe,  cokell  ou  fagge,  aveigne  destre  en 
ascun  part  des  ditz  draps,  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
Fag.. a  knot  in  cloth. 

2.  A   parasitic   insect   which    infects   sheep ;    a 
sheep-tick  ;  hence  a  disease  of  sheep.     Also,  sheep- 
fag,    dial,     attrib.  fag-water  (see  quot.). 

1789  Projecfs  in  Ann.  Reg.  71  Hippobosca  ovina,  called 
in  Lincolnshire  sheep  faggs.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss. ,Slwep- 
fagt  a  parasitic  insect  that  infests  the  wool  of  sheep.  1886 
S.  IV.  Line.  Gloss.,  Fag-water^  water  mixed  with  arsenic 
and  soft-soap  in  which  sheep  are  dipped  to  kill  the  ticks. 

Fagf  (fa&r  v-  [Of  obscure  etymology;  the 
common  view  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  FLAG  &. 
would  satisfactorily  account  for  the  sense ;  see 
quot.  1486  in  FAG  sb.'1  i.  Cf.  also  FAIR  z/.s] 

fl.  intr.  To  flag,  droop,  decline  (lit. 
to  fall  off,  swerve  front,  into.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1530  PALSGR.543/I,  I  fagge  from  the  trouthe  (Lydgate) :  this 
terme  is  nat  in  our  comen  use.  1563-87  FOXE  A.$  M.  (1596) 
1017/2  His  handes  fagged  downward.  1624  BP.  HALL  True 
Peace-maker  24  Woe  be  to  those  partial!  ludges.  .the  girdle 
of  whose  equitie  faggs  downe  on  that  side  where  the  purse 
hangs.  1639  FULLER  Holy  IVar-zoz  Elective  States,  .often 
fagge  aside  into  schismes  and  factions.  1708-11  G.  MAC- 
KENZIE Lives  u?22>  III.  292  The  Italian  attacked  him  with 
such..  Eagerness,  that  he  began  to  fag,  having  overacted 
himself.  1786  Harvest  Rig  in  R.  Chambers  Po/>.  Poems 
Scot.  (1862)44  They  never  fag.  1878  Cwnbrld.  Gloss.,  Fag 
. .  to  hang  back. 

2.  To  do  something  that  wearies  one ;  to  work 
hard  ;  to  labour,  strain,  toil. 

1773  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  Apr.,  All  day  I  am 
fagging  at  business.  1794  LD.  SPENCER  m  Ld.  Auckland's 
Corr.  III.  299  Arthur  Paget,  on  whose  account  I  am  now 
fagging  to  Berlin.  1829  SCOTT  Jrnl.  19  Mar.,  I  fagged  at 
my  review  on  Ancient  Scottish  History.  1859  DICKENS  7'. 
Two  Cities  n.  viii,  The  Marquis  in  his  travelling  carriage 
..fagged  up  a  steep  hill.  i86z  Sat.  Rev.  8  Feb.  144  Like 
giving  up  a  problem  instead  of  fagging  on  till  it  is  solved. 
1884  LAWSON  Upton  Gloss.,  Fag  . .  to  pull  hard  as  at  a 
rope. 

3.  trans.  To  make  (one)  fatigued;  to  tire,  weary. 
Said  of  both  persons  and  things. 

1826  SCOTT  Jml.  9  Apr.,  I  worked  at.  .correcting  manu- 
script, which  fags  me  excessively.  1836  E.  HOWARD 
R.  Reefer  xxii,  He  would  fag  me  desperately  at  cricket. 
1858  B  NESS  BUNSEN  in  Hare  Life  II.  iv.  235  Correcting 
the  vast  number  of  sheets  that  have  come,  .has  fagged  him 
too  much.  1879  DIXON  Brit.  Cyprus  xxvii.  269  No  one 
cares  to  fag  himself  with  talk. 

4.  In  Public  School  phraseology,     a.  intr.  To 
be  a  fag,  to  act  as  a  fag ;  to  perform  certain  ser- 
vices for  another.     To  fag  oiit :  to  go  as  fag,  esp. 
in  cricket,  to  field. 

1806  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (ed.  3)  in.  xv.  48 
Fagging  for  a  niggardly  glutton.  1857  T.  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  i.  viii,  I  won't  fag  except  for  the  sixth.  1860  THACK- 
ERAY Round.  Papers^  On  a  Joke  89  The  ground  where 
you  had  to  fag  out  on  holidays.  1881  Macm.  Mag.  XLIII. 
288/2  They  must,  .fag  out  at  cricket. 

b.  trans.  To  make  a  fag  of;  to  compel  to  do 
certain  offices. 

1824  SOUTHEY  in  C.  Southey  Life  $  Corr.  I.  138  He  was 
not  high  enough  in  the  school  to  fag  me.  1845  ALB.  SMITH 
Fort.  Scatter^.  Fam.  xvi.  (1887)  53  He  was  fagged  m  the 
schoolroom  during  the  hours  that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of 
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hU  superior  fellows.  1857  T.  HUGHES  Tain  Brown  I.  viii, 
What  right  have  the  fifth-form  hoys  to  f.ig  us?  1889  A.  R. 
llnpK  in  Boy's  Own  Paper  699/2  He  [the  prefect]  used  to 
fag  me  to  blow  the  chapel  organ  for  him. 

6.  Naut.  (See  quots.)    Cf.  FAU  s/>.- 

1841  DANA  Si-ntnan*s  Manual  104  A  rope  is  fagged  when 
the  end  is  untwisted.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s  }Vord-ttk.  285 
Fag  out.  -to  wear  out  the  end  of  a  rope  or  end  of  canvas. 

0.  slang.  To  beat.  Obs.     [?  A  distinct  word ;  cf. 
H»AQU«J 

a  1700  B.   E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Fag,  to  Beat.      1730-6 
in  BAILEY  (folio).     1847-78  in  HALLIWELL. 
Fag  (fr«g\  v.~    dial.     Also  vag. 

1.  trans.  To  cut  corn  with  a  sickle  and  a  hooked 
stick  ;  =  BAG  v.2 

1841  Jriil.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  II.  1.  120  Six  ridges,  .being 
fagged  or  cut  at  the  ground.  1854  //'/</.  XV.  I.  213  Some 
farmers  fag  a  large  quantity  of  barley.  1875  in  PARISH 
Sussex  Gloss,  s.  v.  1888  Berlcsh.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Va£i  '  When  the 
straa  be  long,  vaggin'  wuts  be  better'n  mawiu'  on  urn.' 

2.  Comb.,  as  fag-hook  = fagging- hook. 
1875  PARISH  Sussex  Gloss.,  Fag-hook. 

Hence  Fa'gging  vbl.  sb.  Also  attrib.,  asfagging- 
hook,  -stick. 

1844  Jrul.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  t.  28  Little  fagging  or  bag- 
ging, -is  performed  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
1854  Ibid.  XV.  I.  213  The  straw  is  cut  close  to  the  ground 
with  a  fagging  hook.  1881  Oxford  Gloss.  Supp.  s.  v.,  A 
hooked  stick,  called  a  faggin'  stick. 

tPa-gald,  faggald.    Sc.    Obs.      [Corrupt 

form  of  FAGUOT.]     A  faggot. 

'375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  615  Gret  fagalds  [ed.  Skeat 
flaggatis]  tharoff  thai  maid  Gyrdyt  with  irne  bands  braid. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  XI.  897  Full  feill  fagaldys  in  to  the 
dvk  thai  cast.  1535  STEWART  Croti.  Scot.  II.  146  Congall. . 
Richt  mony  fagald  all  that  nycht  gart  mak.  1829  HOGG 
Slupti.  Col.  II.  18  I'm  sure  ony  o'  them's  worth  a  faggald 
of  thee. 

Fagarie,  -ary,  obs.  ff.  VAGARY. 

•\  Page,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4  faage,  5 
fagg,  9  dial,  fadge.  [Of  unknown  origin ;  not 
identical  with  KADGE  z<.] 

1.  trans.  To  coax,  flatter  ;  to  beguile,  soothe. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  7622  (Fairf.)  Dauid  come  him  to  fage. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  4669  For  }e  hot  fage  ay  be  fiesche  & 
felsen  it  wele.  c  1470  HARDING  Chrort  LXVI.  ii,  Such  subtyll 
meane  to  fage  the  kyng  he  fande. 

2.  absol.oiintr.  To  coax,  flatter,  toady;  to  speak 
coaxingly  to. 

r  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  44  It  is  manere  of 
ypocritis.  .to  fage  and  to  speke  pleasantli  to  men,  but  for 
yvel  entent.  1382  —  Judg.  xiv.  15  Faage  to  thi  man.  1:1430 
LYDG.  Bochas  \.  xiii.  (15541  25  b,  Women  can  flatter  and 
fage.  c  1460  —  Order  of  Fools  66  He  that  falsluy  wul  fage. 
1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  159  The  Fox 
can  fagg  and  fayne.  1881  EVANS  Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  Fadgc, 
to  '  toady ',  to  play  the  parasite. 

Hence  f  Fa  Sfer,  a  flatterer ;  also  Pa'ging  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  (E.E.T.S.)  20  Fagiars  &  bakbitars. 
1483  Catk.  Angl.  120  A  Fager,  adulator.  4:1380  WYCUF 
Sam.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  56  pel  spaken  fagynge  words  as  ypocritis 
doen.  Ibid.  III.  175  pis  was  a  fagynge  of  befendus  childur. 
4:1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  513  With-outen  fagyng.  4:1450 
Mirour  Saluacioun  354  Sho  broght  him  inne  with  faging 
wordes  white.  1483  Catk.  Angl.  120  A  Fagynge,  bland icia. 
Ibid.,  Fagynge,  blandus.  1883  Almondbury  Gloss.,  Fage- 
ing  or  Fagey,  deceiving,  flattering,  soft-sawdering. 

t  Pa'ge,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The  action  of 
coaxing  or  deceiving ;  a  deceit,  fiction. 

1420  J.  PAGE  Siege  Rotten  in  Arcliseol.  XXII.  370,  I  wille 
haue  it  withoute  fage.  c  1450  LYDG.  Hist.  Thebes,  Hold  it 
for  no  fage.  1692-1732  in  COLES.  1721  in  BAILEY. 

Fag-end  (fse'gie-nd).     [f.  FAG  sb.-  +  END.] 

1.  The  last  part  of  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  the  part  that 
hangs  loose,  often  of  coarser  texture  than  the  rest. 

1721-1800  in  BAILEY.     1778  Lime  Feast  21  Like  base  Fag- 
Ends  will  surely  be  cut  off.     1809  TOMI.IN  Lam  Diet.  s.v. 
Fag,  The  fag-end,  .where  the  weaver,  .works  up  the  worst 
part  of  his  materials.     1838  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade. 
b.  Of  a  rope  :  An  untwisted  end. 

1775  in  ASH.  1808  WIIITUREAD  Sf.  in  Ho.  Commons  22 
Jan.,  Sooner  than  have  surrendered  the  fag  end  of  a  cotton 
rope  to  England.  1840  R.  DANA  Bef.  Mast.  xxii.  66  There 
was  no  rust,  no  dirt,  .no  fag  ends  of  i opes. 

2.  transf.  The  last  part  or  remnant  of  anything, 
after  the   best  has  been  used  ;  the  extreme  end, 
e.g.  of  a  portion  of  space  or  time,  a  collection  of 
persons,  a  written  composition,  volume,  etc. 

1613  R.  TAILOR  Hag  lost  Pearl  in  Dodsley  (1780)  VI.  329 
There's  the  fag-end  of  a  leg  of  mutton.  411656  Bp.  HALL 
Revelation  Unrev.  §  i  The  fag-end  of  this  last  century. 
1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  5  This  wind  was  the  fag-end  of  a 
Hurricane,  a  1687  COTTON  Martial  i.  ii.  (1695)  3  Where 
now  a  goodly  terrace  does  extend.  .Was  but  the  court's  fag 
and  expiring  end.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  174  The  turn- 
ing out  of  the  Fag-end  of  that  Parliament.  1729  BERKELEY 
Skel.  Serin.  vi.Wks.  I V.  640  The  first  fruits,  .to  the  devil,  the 
fag-end,  when  faculty  for  good  and  evil  is  gene,  to  God. 
1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  N  j,  The  Fagg  ends  cf  a  certain 
Lordship.  1765  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  (1802)  VIII.  xxxv.  199 
To  be  wove  into  the  fag  end  of  the  eighth  volume.  1844 
DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xlii,  To  .  .hum  the  fag-end  of  a  sons- 
1853  C.  BEDE  Verdant  Green  iv,  The  old  Kidderminster 
carpet  . .  burnt  into  holes  with  the  fag-ends  of  cigars.  1883 
Miss  BRADDON  Ml.  Royal  I.  viii.  241  Vegetating  at  the 
fag-end  of  England. 

Fagged  (fegd), ///.  a.    [f.  FAG  v.  +  -ED i.] 
f  1.  Flaccid,  drooping.   Obs. 

i«8  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  vi.  88  They  incontinent  become 
slacke,  narrow  together,  fagde,  and  shorter. 


FAGGOT. 

2.  Wearied  out,  excessively  fatigued. 

1780  MAD.  D'ARBI.AY  Diary  ff  Lett.  May,  I  felt  horribly 
fagged.  1841  CATLIN  ./V.  Ainer.  Jnd.  (184.1)  U«  xlvii.  97 
Leave  him  fagged  out  by  the  way-side.  1862  Mus.  H.  WOOD 
Mrs.  Hallib.  I.  v.  25  You  look  thin  and  fagged.  1883  K. 
PKNNKU.-KLMHIRST  Cream  Leicestersh.  300,  1  have  seldom 
seen  as  many  fagged  faces  as  on  Saturday. 

Fagger  (fte-gaj).  [f.  FAG  v .  +  -EK  i.]  One 
who  lags.  a.  One  who  has  a  junior  boy  as  his  fag 
at  school,  b.  One  who  works  hard. 

a.  1836  E.  HOWARD  A'.  Ree/tr\\v,  I  was  l\\efaffgcd,  and 
not  the  fagger.      1885  Academy  6  June   393/3    It   would 
be  of  some  interest  to  ascertain  his  fagger's  name. 

b.  1833  W.  JOWETT  Mem.  C.  Nealc  (i8.-)5>  38  He  had  . . 
never  been  a  hard  fagger.     1843  Frasi-r's  Mag.  XXVII.  45 
The  hardest  faggers  and  the  hardest  idlers. 

Faggery  (fse'gari).  [f.  FAG  si.1  +  -BUY.]  The 
system  of  fagging  at  public  schools. 

1853  DE  QUINCEY  Autobiog.Sk.  Wks.  I.  207  Faggery  w;is 
an  abuse  too  venerable,  .to  DC  touched  by  profane  hands. 

Fagging  (fe'girj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FAG  v.  +  -ING'.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FAG. 

1.  The  action  of  working  hard  or  wearying  one- 
self at  something  ;  an  instance  of  this,  hard  work. 
Also  fagging  about. 

1777  MAD.  D'ARBLM  Early  Diaty  (1889)  u.  163  After  all 
this  fagging,  Mr.  Lowndes  sent  me  word,  that  he.  .could  not 
think  of  printing  it  [the  book].  1837  LOCKHART  Scott 
(1839)  I.  194  The  ordinary  indoor  fagging  of  the  chamber  in 
George's  Square.  1849  E.  E.  NAPIER  Excurs.  S.  Africa 
II.  122  Hard  knocks,  hard  fare,  and  hard  fagging  of  every 
description.  1850  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  no,  I  had  such 
a  fagging  about  last  year. 

2.  slang.  (See  quot.) 

rAsH,  Fagging,  a  beating  or  thumping. 
The  system  under  which  a  junior  boy  acts  as 
fag  to  a  senior.     Also  attrib. 

1824  T.  MEDWIN  Convert.  Byron  (1832)  I.  77  Drury's  kind- 
ness, .enabled  me  to  bear,  .fagging.  1825  C.  M.  WKSTMA- 
COTT  Eng .  Spy  I.  42  In  no  fear  of  fagging.  1825  S.  R.  in 
Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I.  1291  The  fagging  system  was  only 
to  be  tolerated.  1876  GRANT  Burgh  Sch.  Scot.  n.  v. 
202  For  elevating  the  tone  of  the  School  he  made  use  of 
the  sixth  form  and  of  fagging. 

Fagging  (fce'girj\  ///.  a.  [f.  FAG  v.  +  -ING2.] 
That  fags,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1806  SURR  Winter  in  Land.  (ed.  3)  I.  20  An  idle  fagging 
partner.  1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib,  i.  v.  25  Mine  is 
a  fagging  profession  ! 

Faggot,  fagot  (fae-g^t),  sb.  Forms  :  4 
faget(,t,  4-6  faggott,  5  fagatt,  -ot(t,  6  fagget, 
Sc.  faggat,  4-  fagot,  5-  faggot.  See  also  FAGALD. 
[a.  Fr.  fagot,  of  unknown  origin ;  cf.  \\..fa(ti)gotto.~] 

1.  A  bundle  of  sticks,  twigs,  or  small  branches  of 
trees  bound  together :  a.  for  use  as  fuel. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  3164  (Colt.)  ?ong  ysaac  a  fagett  broght. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  K.  xvn.  cxlix.  (1495)  703  Thornes 
.  .ben  bounde  in  faggottes.  .and  brent  in  ouens.  1^78  Bury 
Wills  (Camden)  77  The  price  of  the  c  fagots  iijs  vjd.  1378 
Glide  ft  G.  Ball.  (18681  92  As  the  flame  burning  quhair  it 
can  find  The  faggat.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  hnfr.  (1653) 
36  Thou  must  take  good  green  Faggots.  1770  GOLDSM.  Da. 


—  -     —  , 

f.  xviii.  424  In  all  probability  the  fagot  was  of  very  various 
sizes. 

t  b.  Mil.  for  use  in  fascines.  Obs. 
4:1400  Smudone  Bab.  285  Fagotis  to  hewe..And  fille  the 
dikes  faste  anoon.  1548  HALL  Citron.  112  Castyng  faggottes 
into  the  diches.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1064 
[He]  would  oftentimes..  Carrie  a  fagot ..  before  him.. for  the 
raising  of  the  mount.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  165  P  3 
The  Black  Prince . .  filled  a  Ditch  with  Faggots  as  success- 
fully as  the  Generals  of  our  Times  do  it  with  Fascines. 

2.  With  special  reference  to  the  practice  of  burn- 
ing heretics  alive,  esp.  in  phrase  fire  and  faggot ; 
f  to  fry  a  faggot,  to  be  burnt  alive  ;  also,  to  bear, 
carry  a  faggot,  as  those  did  who  renounced  heresy. 
Hence  fig.  the  punishment  itself. 

"'555  LATIMER  Serm.  %  Rein.  (1845)  277  Running  out  of 
Germany  for  fear  of  the  fagot.  1621  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Dia- 
tribae  44  You  deserued  to  fry  a  fagot.  1649  Bp.  HALL 
Cases  Consc.  III.  v.  274  Fagots  were  never  ordained  by 
the  Apostle  for  arguments  to  confute  hereticks.  1667 
POOLE  Dial,  l'i-im.  Protest.  4}  Papist  (1735)  101  You  answer 
our  Arguments  with  Fire  and  Faggot.  1721  STKYPE  Eccl. 
Mem.  I.  viii.  86  He  should  go  before  the  cross  bare-headed 
.  .carrying  a  faggot  on  his  shoulder.  1741-8  WATTS  Improv. 
Mind  i.  xiv.  195  Mitres  or  Faggots  have  been  the  Rewards 
of  different  Persons  according  as  they  pronounced  these 
consecrated  Syllables,  or  not  pronounced  them.  1808  J. 
BARLOW  Calami,  iv.  206  Racks,  wheels  and  crosses,  faggots, 
stakes  and  strings.  1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Re/.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  85 
Wolsey  caused  them  to  carry  a  faggot  to  the  fire.. Henry 
placed  them  in  the  midst  of  actual  faggots.  1888  J.  GAIHD- 
NER  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XIII.  30/2  It  is  not  easy  to  answer 
arguments  in  prison,  with  fire  and  faggots  in  the  background. 
b.  The  embroidered  figure  of  a  faggot,  which 
heretics  who  had  recanted  were  obliged  to  wear 
on  their  sleeve,  as  an  emblem  of  what  they  had 
merited. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.   Kersey).    1823  in  CRABB  Tcchnol. 
Diet. 

3.  In  wider  sense,     f  a.  A  bundle  or  bunch  in 
general,   e.g.    of  rushes,   herbs,   etc.     b.  fig.    A 
'  bundle ',  collection   (of  things  not  forming  any 
genuine  unity). 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  i.  xiv.  38  Fagotis  and  bondellis 
of  rede.  154$  BRINKLOW  Camfl.  25  b,  Yet  must  he.  .pryuyly 
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FAGGOT. 

bearc  a  fagot  of  russhes  in  his  chamber.  1555  EDEN  Decades 
5  They  founde  faggot  tes  of  the  bones  of  niennes  armes  and 
legges.  1650  W.  CRADOCK  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  i  That  he  may.  .gather  the  wicked  into  one  fagot. . 
that  they  may  be  destroyed  together.  1741  Cotupl.  Fain, 
Piece  i."  ii.  99  A  little  Faggot  of  Thyme,  Savory,  and 
Parsley.  1742  H.  WALPOLE  Corf.  (ed.  3)  I.  xxxviii.  154  My 
faggot  of  compliments.  1782  m  Baker  Biogr.  Dram.  iii. 
(1812)  260  A  faggot  of  utter  improbabilities.  1854  KHERSON 
Lett,  4-  Soc.  A  itns,  Quot.  $•  Orig.  Wks.  (Uohn)  1 1 1.  214  The 
psalms  and  liturgies  of  churches  are . .  a  fagot  of  selections. 
4.  A  bundle  of  iron  or  steel  rods  bound  together. 


(in  Traffick)  theQuantity  of  120  Pound-Weight.  1721-1800 
in  BAILEY.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  338  This 
is  termed  a  faggot  [of  iron],  being  about  12  or  14  inches 
long,  and  six  inches  square.  1881  GuBBHBS  Gun  221  The 
bars  were  then  . .  fastened  into  a  faggot. 

5.  (See  quot.  1851.) 

1851  MAYHEW  Loud.  Labourll.  227  He.  .made  his  supper 
.  .on  '  fagots'.  This  preparation. .  is  a  sort  of  cake,  roll  or 
ball  . .  made  of  chopped  liver  and  lights,  mixed  with  gravy, 
and  wrapped  in  pieces  of  pig's  caul.  1858  SALA  Vonm.  fine 
North  308  The  curious  viands  known  in  cheap  pork-butchery 
.  .as  Faggots.  1881  in  Oxford  Gloss.  Supp. 

6.  A  term  of  abuse  or  contempt  applied  to  a 
woman,    dial, 

1591  LODGE  Catharos  4  b,  A  filbert  is  better  than  a  faggot, 
except  it  be  an  Athenian  she  handfull.  1840  BARHAM 
Ingol.  Leg.t  Grey  Dolphin,  *  What's  that  you  say,  old  fag- 
got?' i«a  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  n.  xxi,  She., 
struck  at  me,  she  did,  the  good-for-nothing  faggot  ! 

f7.  A  person  temporarily  hired  to  supply  a  de- 
ficiency at  the  muster,  or  on  the  roll  of  a  company 
or  regiment ;  a  dummy.  Obs. 

aiTOo  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Faggots^  Men  Muster'd 
for  Souldiers,  not  yet  Listed.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  105. 
4/1  You  may  be  some  Faggot  to  pass  at  a  Muster.  1755 
Mem.  Capt.  P.  Drake  II.  iii.  75  The  Adjutants  . .  came  to 
treat  and  settle  with  me  about  the  Fagots  (Men  deficient  of 
the  Number  of  Workmen,  ordered  from  each  RegimentX 
1756  Ln.  CHESTERFIELD  Connoisseur  en,  William,  a  Faggot 
in  the  First  Regiment  of  Guards.  1802  in  JAMES  Mil.  Diet. 

8.  =  FAGGOT  VOTE. 

18x7  SIR  F.  BURDETT  in  Parl.  Deb.  1368  These  faggots. . 
returned  the  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  1879 
Daily  A>TM  16  Apr.  6/6  He.  .had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
he  would  win,  unless  he  were  to  be  swamped  by  faggots. 
1884  Truth  13  Mar.  374/1  The  art  of  manufacturing  fagots. 

9.  In  various  occasional  uses  :  (see  quots.). 

1727  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.(  Faggots  of  Oranges, 
Orange-Peels  turn'd  or  par'd  very  thin,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
serv'd.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  287  Fagot,  a  billet 
for  stowing  casks.  1880  E.  Corniu.  Gloss.,  Faggot,  .a  secret 
and  unworthy  compromise. 

10.  attrib.  and   Cotnb.,  as  faggot-bear ery  -boat, 
-flame,  -maker,  -making,  -pile,  -steel,  -stick,  -wood. 
Also,  faggot-brief,  a  dummy  brief  (cf.  7) ;  faggot- 
drain,  a  drain  made  by  placing  faggots  at  the 
bottom  of  a  trench  and  then  covering  them  with 
earth  ;  f  faggot-spray,  the  refuse  twigs,  etc.,  left  in 
making   faggots;    f  faggot- waisted  a.,  arranged 
in  pleats  like  a  bundle  of  sticks.     Also  FAGGOT- 
VOTE. 

c  1515  Cocke  Lorelles  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  11  With  lollers,  lor- 
daynes,  and  *fagot  berers.  1616  BHAUlf.  &  FL.  Scornful 
Lady  n.  iii,  If  you  'scape  with  life,  and  take  a  *  faggot-boat. 
1859  SALA  Tw.  routul  Clock  (1861)  07  The  briefless  ones., 
pretend  to  pore  over  '  *faggot '  briefs.  1819  Comtnunic. 
Board  Agrtc,  245  Many  of  these  *faggot-d rains  have  failed. 
1842  SIR  A.  DE  VEKE  Song  of  Faith  243  Turkish  cimeters 
Not  fiercelier  bite  than  Christian  *faggot-flame.  1584  R. 
SCOTT  Discov.  Witchcr.\.  1.73  Three  witches  of  great  wealth 
..assailed  a  *faggot-maker.  1822  T,  MITCHELL  Aristoph. 
I.  p.  1,  Originally  a  faggot-maker,  his  mode  of  tying  up 
bundles  excited  the  attention  of  Democritus.  1826  Miss 


like,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cases. 

Metal  I.   234  The  article   known  "amon 


aggot-spray,. 

1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manitf. 
dealers  by  the 


maid  followed  puss,  with  a  faggot-stick  in  her  hand.  1581 
RICH  Fareivel  Mil.  Prof.  (1846,1  218  Their  dubieties  some- 
lyme  *faggot  wasted  above  the  navill ;  sometymes  cowe- 
beallied  belowe  the  flanckes.  1704  Collect.  I'oy.  (Church.) 
III.  727/2  Boals  came,  .to  fetch  *Faggot-wood. 

FftggOt  (fwgWi  f.    [f.  prec.    Cf.  ¥T.  fagoter.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  into  a  faggot  or  faggots ;  to 
bind  up  in  or  as  in  a  faggot.  Also,  To  faggot  up. 

1598  FLORIO,  Ajfascinare  . .  to  fagot.  1641  J.  JACKSON 
True  Svary,  T.  \.  33  Hermes.. with  his  Wife,  Children, 
and  whole  family,  .were  all  faggotted  together  to  make  one 
great  bone-fire.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  hnpr.  ^1653)  16a 
All  their  brush  being  faggoted  into  the  Faggot.  1669  FLAVEL 
Husbandry  Spiritualised  (1832)  210  Growing  amongst 
them  that  shall  shortly  be  cut  down  and  faggoted  up  for  hell 
1721  R.  KEITH  tr.  T,  a  Kempis'  Soli?.  Soul  ii.  132  Then 
shall  they  be  faggotted  together  in  Bundles  for  the  Fire, 
who  were  here  Companions  in  Drunkenness.  1786  COWPER 
Let.  8  May,  The  dunce.. cut  down  and  faggoted  up  the 
whole  grove.  1857  LANDOR  (title)  Dry  Sticks  Fagoted. 
b.  transf.  and^. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Leam.  n.  viii.  §  5  Titles  packed  and 
fagotted  vp  together.  1685  Roxb.  Ball.  V.  542  He  . . 
faggotted  his  Notions  as  they  fell,  And  if  they  rhim'd  and 
rattled  all  was  well.  01722  LISLE  ffnsb.  (17521  173  The.. 
seeds  are  not.  .faggotted  together  with  so  strong  an  union 
1784  HARE  Viet.  Faith  38  Things  essentially  and  substan- 
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tially  different,  bundled  and  fagoted  together  for  the  occa- 
sion. 1882  MOZLEY  Reuiin.  I.  lv.  352  [Newman]  fagoted 
Hnmpdcn's  pamphlet.. with  several  other  scandals.. in  the 
'  Foundations  of  the  Faith  Assailed  '. 

•j-  c.  To  bind  (persons)  in  couples  ;  also,  to  bind 
hand  and  foot.   Obs. 


1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

2.  Metall.  To  fasten  together  bars  or  rods  of  iron 

preparatory  to  reheating  and  welding. 

1861  W.  FAIRBAIRN  Iron  vi.  102  These  [puddle  bars]  arc 
cut  up  and  piled  regularly  together  or  faggotted.  1879 
Cassclfs  Tcclm.  Keltic.  IV.  175/1  The  axles  should  be  made 
of  the  best  scrap  iron  fagoted. 

3.  To  set  (a  person)  on  the  faggots  preparatory 
to  burning;  lit.  andyff.  rare. 

,543  JOVE  Cm/iit.  n'inclicster  24  Fagetting,  burmngennd 
slaying  the  true  professours  . .  of  gods  holy  word.  IB.. 
I.ANDOR  Wks.  (1868)  II.  156  The  poet  is  staked  and  faggoted 
by  his  surrounding  brethren. 

4.  intr.  To  make  or  bind  faggots. 

1874  T.  HARDY  Madding  Crmvd  II. x.  108  Heaps  of  white 
chips  . .  showed  that  woodmen  had  been  faggoting.  1879 
JEFFERIES  Wild  Life  in  S.  C.  76  After  they  have  finished 
faggoting,  the  women  rake  up  the  fragments  for  their  cot- 
tage fires. 

t  b.  To  carry  or  wear  a  faggot  in  token  of  re- 
cantation ;  to  recant.  Obs. 

1535  SHAXTON  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  Ixi.  149 
Making  onely  his  reformation  in  words ;  and  neither  faggot- 
ing nor.  .any  open  revocation. 

5.  (See  quot.) 

1880  E.  Cortnu.  Gloss.,  Faggot,  .a  man  who  in  the  wrest- 
ling ring,  sells  his  back,  is  said  to  faggot. 

Faggoteer  (fseg^tl->'j).  In  9  fagoteer.  [f. 
FAGGOT  sb.  +  -EER.]  One  who  makes  faggots. 

1878  Scribnir's  Mag.  XVI.  117/1  If  some  one  would  only 
organize  a  phalanx  of  fagoteers. 

fFaggOter  (fte-gj?taa\  In  5  fagoter.  [f. 
FAGGOT  sb.  or  v.  +  -ER  1.]  =prec. 

1481-90  Howard  Ildtseh.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  366  To  William, 
fagoter,  for  makenge  of  wode  vj.  dayes  ix.  d. 
Fa'ggoting,  iibl.  sb.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FAGGOT. 

2.  In  Embroidery.  The  process  by  which  a  num- 
ber of  threads  in  the  material  are  drawn  out  and  a 
few  of  the  cross  threads  tied  together  in  the  middle. 
Hence,  the  work  clone  in  this  manner. 

1885  Chicago  A  dvatic  e  19  Feb.,  Bits  of  dainty  'fagoting*. 

Faggotless  (fe-gjJtles),  a.  [f.  FAGGOT  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Devoid  of  faggots. 

1873  OUIDA Ptiscnrcll.  78  Lifting  his  hands,  as  he  peered 
into  the  faggotless  cupboard. 

Faggot-vote  (fe-E0t|V#it). 

App.  a  transferred  use  of  FAGGOT  sl>.  7,  '  dummy  '  soldier  ; 
as  many  faggot-votes  were  often  created  at  one  time  by  the 
practice  (forbidden  in  7  &  8  Will.  III.  c.  25)  of  subdividing 
a  single  tenement  among  a  number  of  nominal  owners,  the 
word  was  naturally  interpreted  as  alluding  to  the  primary 
sense  '  bundle  of  sticks '. 

A  vote  manufactured  for  party  purposes,  by  the 
transfer  to  persons,  not  otherwise  legally  qualified, 
of  sufficient  property  to  qualify  them  as  electors. 

1817  SIR  F.  BURDKTT  in  Parl.  Deb.  1368  Lord  Lonsdale 
had  conveyed  to  him  a  certain  property,  on  which  he  was 
to  vote  in  that  borough,  as,  what  was  familiarly  called 
a  faggot  vote.  1836  DISRAELI  I*ctt.  Riinnymede  60  Not- 
withstanding .  .your  father's  fagot  votes.  1879  Daily  Nctvs 
16  Apr.  2/2  Attempts  to  tamper  with  the  register  by  the 
introduction  of  what  are  termed  faggot  votes. 

Hence  Faggot-voter,  -voting. 

1880  GLADSTONE  in  Pall  Mall  G.  14  July  2/1  The  subject 
of  the  fagot  voter.  1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  28  Oct.  7/2 
The  question  of  faggot-voting. 

Faggoty  ',fse'gf?ti),  a.  In  9  (erron.}  fagotty. 
[f.  as  prec.  -t-  -Y.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  faggots. 
Hence  Faggoty-minded,  disposed  to  use  faggots, 
inclined  to  burn  opponents. 

1856  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  II.  5  The  virulent  fagotty. 
minded  pervert  Scheffler. 

tFagnet.  Obs.  rare-'1 .  Some  kind  of  net  for 
fishing. 

1558  Act  i  Eliz.  c.  17  §  i  No  Person  . .  with  any  . .  Crele, 
Raw,  Fagnet,  Trolnet.  .shall  take.  .Spawn  or  Fry  of  Eels. 

t  Fagong.  Obs.  rare.  [corruption  of  Pg. 
fogao  stove.  J  A  fire-place  vised  on  shipboard. 

i77»  NEWLAND  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  90  E  E  [is]  the 
fagong  or  fire-place.  Ibid.,  I  had  well  secured  the  pot  in 
the  fagong  E  E. 

Fagot,  var.  of  FAGGOT. 

!l  FagOttist  (fagfvtist).  [Gfx.fagottist,  ad.  It. 
fagottista,  f.  fagotto  :  see  next.]  A  performer  on 
the  bassoon,  bassoonist. 

1886  Sat.  Rev.  25  Dec.  836  Brandt,  the  celebrated  fagottist 
at  Munich. 

II  Fagotto  (fagp'tto).  Mus.  [It.  fagotto.  Cf. 
Ger.  fagott^\  =  BASSOON  i,  2  a. 

1724  in  Explication  Foreign  Words  in  Music  30.  1876 
in  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Musical  Terms  52. 

Fah,  var.  of  FAW,  Obs. 

II  Fahlband  (fa-lband).  Geol.  [Ger. ;  f.  fahl 
ash-coloured  ( =  FALLOW  a.)  +  band  BAND,  stripe.] 
A  zone  or  stratum  in  crystalline  rocks. 

1880  Sat.  Rev.  i  May  577  A  succession  of  partly  decom- 
posed rocks  known  as  fahlbands  or  rotten  belts. 


FAIL. 

||  Fahlerz  (fa-l,Trts}.  Min.  Also  fahlertz.  [a. 
Ger.  fahlerz,  f.fahl  ash-coloured,  yellowish  +  erz 
ore.]  Grey  copper  or  copper-ore,  tetrahedrite. 

1796  KIKWAH  Mia.  II.  148  The  grey  Ore  from  the  Harlx 
is  the  real  Fahlerz.  1808  SMITHSON  in  /'////.  1  runs. 
XCVIII.  57  A  combination  of  galena  and  fahlertz.  1880 
tr.  ll'iirtz  Atom.  Tit.  141  The  varieties  of  fahlerz. 

Falllore  ifil'lioau).  Min.  [Partially  translated 
form  of  prec.]  =prec. 

1805  R.JAMESON  Char.  l\Iin.  II.  201  Grey  Copper-Ore, 
or  Fahl-Ore.  187*  RAYMOND  Sttttisl.  Mines  ff  Mining  189 
Twenty  men  have  been  at  work  slowly  developing  some  of 
the  lodes  of  '  fahl-ore.' 

Fahlunite  (fa-lftiait).  Min.    [f.  (by  Hiringer, 

1808)  /•'«/;/««,  in  Sweden  +  -ITE.]  A  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  aluminium  and  iron,  resulting  from  the 
alteration  of  iolite. 

1814  T.  ALLAN  Min.  Nomen.  18  Fahlunite  Kars.  ii2b. 
1879  RUTLKV  Stud.  Rocks  xiv.  298  The  rock  contains  as 
accessories,  .hydrargillite,  fahlunite,  gahnite,  etc. 

Fahrenheit  (fa'ranhait,  fe'ranait).  The  name 
of  a  Prussian  physicist  (1686-1 736),  inventor  of  the 
mercurial  thermometer.  Used  attrib.  and  cllipt.  to 
denote  the  thennorrtetric  scale  introduced  by  him 
and  still  in  common  use  in  England  and  the 
U.  S.,  according  to  which  the  freezing  point  of 
water  is  32°  and  the  boiling  point  212°.  Often 
abbreviated  F  ;  e.g.  2O°F  =  '  twenty  degrees  (of) 
Fahrenheit '. 

1753  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  109  The  mercury  stood  at  240 
degrees  in  De  LTsle ;  which  is  72  below  o  in  Fahrenheit. 
18*3  J.  BADCOCK  Dow.  Atnitsem.  65  Fire-heat  at  212°  of 
Fahrenheit  produced  detonation. 

Faicte,  obs.  f.  of  FEAT. 

Faie :  see  FAY  v. 

II  Faience  (faiyans).  Also  8  fayanoe,  8-9 
fayenoe.  [a.  ¥i.  faience,  prob.  an  appellative  use 
of  the  proper  name  ^Fayence,  Faenza  in  Italy,  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  ceramic  industry  in  i6th  c.] 
'  A  general  term  comprising  all  the  various  kinds 
of  glazed  earthenware  and  porcelain  '  (FairholO. 

1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  152  Fayances  or  Earthen- Ware. 
— * "  "'  LPOLE  Virtue's  Atucd.  Paint.  (17861  IV.  28 


1714  J'r.  KH.  of 
1763-71  H.  WALPO 
Roman  fayence,  ca 


iyence,  called  Raphael's  earthen-ware.  1835  MAR- 
RVAT  Olla  Podr.  xiii,  Every  article  of  fayence.  1879  J.  J. 
YOUNG  Ceram.  Art  41  Tne  Chinese .. seek  to  equal  the 
wonderful  coloring  of  the  faience  of  Persia. 

attrib.  1883  W.  H.  BISHOP  in  Harftr's  Mag.  Mar.  504/2 
A  Henri  II.  faience  candlestick. 

Faierie,  obs.  form  of  FAIRY. 

Faik,  sl>.  [Of  obscure  origin;  prob.  identical 
with  FAKE  rf.1] 

1.  '  A  fold  of  anything ;  as  a  ply  of  a  garment ' 
(Jam.).    Sc. 

2.  =MANYPLIES. 

1890  J.  H.  STEEL  Diseases  Sheep  119  Impaction  of  the 
faik  or  manyplies. 

Faik  (ffk),  v.l  Sc.     [Belongs  to  FAIK  s/>.] 

1.  trans.  '  To  fold,  to  tuck  up  '  (Jam.). 

t  2.  To  enfold,  clasp.   Obs.  rare  — l. 

1513  DOUGLAS  dZncis  x.  vii.  88  Half  lyfles  thy  fyngyrrs 
war  sterand,  Within  thy  neif  doys  gryp  and  faik  the  brand. 

Faik  (fek),  v.2  St.  Also  5  faik,  9  faick. 
[?  Shortened  form  of  defaik,  DEFALK.]  trans. 

1.  a.  To  abate,  diminish,  lessen,    b.  To  deduct. 

1445  Burgh  Records  Aberdeen  18  Feb.  (Jam.),  Thar  sal  be 
chosin  four  discrete  persounes  to  faik  the  tax  of  men  that 
has  tholit  skath  oft.  1494  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treasurer  (1877) 
I.  245,  Xxviij  wolkis;  of  the  quhilkis  thar  is  to  be  falkyte 
twa  wolkis  of  the  tyme  of  3owle.  1823  GALT  Entail  I.  169 
I'll  no  faik  a  farthing  o'  my  right. 


like. 

Faik,  v.'l  Sc.  ?  Obs.  [Possibly  the  same  word 
as  FAIK  v.^ ;  cf.  ME.  use  ofyW</=  falter,  fail  (said 
of  the  limbs).  But  cf.  OS.  fak$n,  MDu.  vaekcn 
to  slumber.]  a.  intr.  Of  the  limbs  :  To  fail  from 
weariness ;  to  cease  moving,  b.  trans.  To  faik 
never  a  foot :  not  to  cease  from  movement. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  (1866)  152  Her  limbs  they  faicked 
under  her  and  fell.  Ibid.  210  The  lasses,  .faiked  ne'er  a 
foot  for  height  nor  how.  1808-79  JAMIESON  s.  v.,  My  feet 
have  never faikit,  I  have  still  been  in  motion. 

Faikes  (f^ks).  Geol.   Also  fakes.  (See  quots.). 

[1808-79  JAMJESON,  Faik,  a  stratum  or  layer  of  stone  in 
the  quarry.]  1865  PAGE  Handbk.  Geol.  Terms,  Faikes  or 
Fakes,  a  Scotch  miner's  term  for  fissile  sandy  shales,  or  shaly 
sandstones.  1876  —  Adv.  Ttxt-bk.  Geol.  v.  92  Faikes, 
a  thin-bedded  shaly  sandstone  of  irregular  composition. 
1882  GEIKIE  TextM.  Geol.  n.  n.  §  6.  158  Micaceous  sand- 
stone—a rock  so  full  of  mica-flakes  that  it  readily  splits 
into  thin  laminae.  .This  rock  is  called  'fakes'  in  Scotland. 

Faikyn,  Sc.  var.  FAKEN  a.  Obs.,  deceitful. 

t  FaU,  st.1  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  fale,  6-8  faill, 
8  feal.  [?  a.  Gael./)/  a  sod.] 

1.  '  Any  grassy  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
as  united  to  the  rest'  (Jam.). 

1513  DOUGLAS  j*Eneis  xii.  Prol.  88  The  variant  vestur^of 
the  venust  vaill  Schrowdis  the  scherald  fur,  and  euery  faill. 

2.  '  A  turf,  a  flat  clod  covered  with  grass  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  sward'  (Jam.).     Also  turf, 
as  a  material. 


PAIL. 


FAIL. 


1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot,  II.  146  Euerie  man  ane  flaik 
sould  mak  of  tre,  And  faillis  delf  into  greit  quantitie.  1536 
BELLENDKN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  172  He  beildit  ane  huge 
wall  of  fail  and  devait.  1639  SCALDING  Tronb,  Chas.  I 
(1792^  I.  173  Close  it  [the  port]  up  strongly  with  faill  and 
thatch.  1708  J.  CHAMBEKLAYNK  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  in.  i. 
(1743)  400  Every  minister  has  fewel,  foggage,  faill,  and 
diviots  allowed  them. 

3.  Comb,  fail-dyke,  a  wall  built  of  sods. 


dyke,  I  wot  there  lies  a  new  slain  knight.'  1816  SCOTT 
Antiq.  xx,  '  Auld  Edie  will  hirple  out  himsell  if  he  can  get 
a  feal-dike  to  lay  his  gun  ower. 


Pail(^l),  sb*  Also  FAILYIE.  [a.  OF.  faile, 
faille  deficiency,  failure,  fault,  Lfaillir  to  FAIL.] 

1.  =  FAILURE  I.  Obs.  exc.  in  phrase  Without 
fail]  now  used  only  to  strengthen  an  injunction  or 
a  promise  ;  formerly  also  with  statements  of  fact, 
=  unquestionably,  certainly,  f  Also,  in  same  sense, 
(//  is}  no  fail  (buf)t  sans  fail:  without  any  doubt, 
for  certain. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  245  }?er  wyboute  fayle,  At  Eccestre 
strong  enou  hii  smyte  an  batayle.  c  1330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron. 
(1725)  245  In  luf  &  pes  sanz  faile  went  Edward,  c  1383 
CHAUCER  L,  G.  W.  1092  Dido  Comaunded  hire  massan- 


.  . 

29  a,  It  is  no  fayle  but  it  [the  knowledge  of  medecines]  was 
perceyued,  by  what  thinges  were  wholsome,  &  what  un- 
wholsome.  1355  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  1,  I  wil  no  fayle  delluer 
thee.  1611  BIBLE  Josh.  iii.  10  The  liuing  God.  .will  without 
faile  driue  out  from  before  you  the  Canaanites.  1611  SHAKS. 
Wint.  T.  v.  i.  27  Dangers,  by  his  Highnesse  faile  of  Issue, 
May  drop  vpon  his  Kingdoms.  1656  Burton's  Diary  (1828) 
I.  176  There  is  no  fail  of  justice,  .yet.  1678  CUDWORTH 
/«/*'//.  Sysf.  128  There  might  be  never  any  Fail  of  Gene- 
rations. 1713  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  26  Feb.,  The  meeting 
of  parliament,  .will  be  next  Tuesday,  .without  fail.  1847 
MARRYAT  Chitdr.  N.  Forest  xviii,  The  tailor  has  promised 
the  clothes  on  Saturday  without  fail. 

1  2.  =  FAILURE  3.  For  fail  :  in  the  event  of 
failure  ;  as  a  precaution  against  failure.  Obs. 

*477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  ii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  20  Of  all  paines 
the  most  grevious  paine,  Is  for  one  faile  to  begmn  all  againe. 
1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  I.  xci.  141  The  Prince  suffers  in 
the  fails  of  his  Ambassador,  1660  SHARROCK  Vtgetabla  98 
Be  sure  you  plow  up.  .annoying  weeds,  and  for  fail  let  some- 
body, with  a  spade,  follow  the  plough,  to  root  up  such  as  are 
left,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  u.  iv.  §  84  (1740)  272  They  con- 
tinually watched  for  Colours,  and  for  Fail,  made  them,  to 
affirm  this. 

t  3.   =  FAILURE  2.  Obs. 

1647  SANDERSON  Sewn.  II.  207  Overmuch  sorrow  ..  upon 
the  fall  of  any  earthly  helps  or  hopes.     1654  GATAKER  Disc. 
Apol.  47  Chalkie  Pillars,  .threatmng  a  fail,  if  not  a  fall. 
t  b.  Death.   Obs.  rare. 

1613  SHAKS.  Henry  VIII^  i.  ii.  145  How  grounded  heehis 
Title  to  the  Crowne  Vpon  our  faile. 

Fall  (fc'l),  z>.  Forms  :  3-4  faile-n,  (4-5 
faylen),  3-5  faU(l)i,  3-6  faille(n,  faylle,  3-7 
faile,  (3  vaile),  fayle,  -y,  4-6  faly(e,  (4  failly, 
fal(l)e,  feile,  6  feyle,  faeille,  7  faill,  fall),  3- 
fail.  Sc.  4-6  failse  (6-7  printed  failze),  (6  false, 
7  failyie\  faillie.  [a.  OY.faillir  to  be  wanting, 
miss  (mod.F.  faillir  to  miss,  falloir  impers.  to  be 
wanting,  to  be  necessary)  =  ¥t.faillirtfal/rir,  OSp. 

fallir  (in  mod.Sp.  replaced  by  the  derivative  form 

falkcer,  f.  L.  type  *fallescfre\  Cat.,  OPg.  falir 
(mod.Pg.fafaer),  It.  fallire  :—  vulgar  L.  *f  attire 
(for  class.  L.  failure  to  deceive),  used  absol.  in  sense 
*  to  disappoint  expectation,  be  wanting  or  defective.* 
The  OF.  verb  was  adopted  in  MHG.  v$len  (mod.G. 

fehkn\  T)\\.feilen,  QN.fcila. 

In  15-i/th  c.  in  intrans.  senses  often  conjugated  with  &'.] 

I.  To  be  or  become  deficient. 

1.  intr.  To  be  absent  or  wanting.     Now  only  of 

something  necessary  or  desirable  (coinciding  with 

sense  5)  ;  often  in  pr.  pple.  with  sb.  or  pron.,  as 

failing  this  =  '  in  default  of  this  '  (see  FAILING 
prep.}.  In  early  use,  t  To  be  wanting  to  complete 
a  specified  quantity  ;  also  impers. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1486  (Cott.)  Matusale  Liued..til  bat 
nine  hundret  yeir  war  gan  And  seuenti,  falid  it  hot  an. 
^1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  741  What  if  fyue  faylen  of  fyfty 
be  noumbre?  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (18391  xvii.  182  There  fay- 
lethe  but  5  Degrees  &  an  half,  of  the  fourthe  partie.  c  1400 
Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  63  Make  bat  be  splentis  &  byndynge 
faile  above  be  wounde.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  4279  Forbi  failis 
vs  all  infirmit[e]s  of  ffeiiyre  &  of  ells.  1483  CAXTON  Gold. 
Leg.  284/3  The  preues  of  the  lignages  were  fayled.  1543-4 
•  Act  35  Hen.  F//7,  c.  i  §6  If  suche  heyres  shulde  fayle. 
1611  BIBLE  2  Sam.  Hi.  29  Let  there  not  faile  from  the  house 
of  loab  one  that  hath  an  issue.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ. 
Jems.  <i732>  128  Shaded  over  head  with  Trees,  and  with 
Matts  when  the  boughs  fail.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz 
58  Failing  proof  then  of  invented  trouble. 

t  b.  with  dat.  of  the  person.  Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  11426  (Gott.)  paim  fayled  neuer  drinc 
nu  fode.  (11300  Leg.  Rood  (1871;  30  J>o  be  work,  was  al- 
mest  idp;  hem  vailed  a  vair  tre.  c  1300  St.  Brtindan  510 
Him  faillede  grace,  .his  lyf  to  amende.  1424  Pastoti  Lett. 
4  I.  12  Hem  fayled  ropes  convenient  to  here.  .  purpos. 
1611  BIBLE  i  Kings  ii.  4  There  shall  not  faile  thee.  .a  man 
on  the  throne  of  Israel. 

C.  To  be  inadequate  or  insufficient.     Chiefly  in 
phrase  time  would  fail.     Const,  dat.  of  person. 


r  1325  1-1.  J-~.  Allit.  r.  R.  548  Tyl  any  water  in  be  worlde 
to  wasche  |?e  fayly.  1548  HALL  Citron.  244  Kyng  James 
would  make  no  aunswere.  .knowing  that  his  power  now 
fayled.. to  performe  the  request  dcniaiindud.  1611  BIHLI; 
Heb.  xi.  32  The  time  would  faile  nice  to  tell  of  Gedeon. 
1614  Br.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat,  612  The  day  would  faile  mec 
if  I  should  [etc.]. 

2.  To  become  exhausted,  come  to  an  end,  run 
short.     Const,  dat.  of  the  person;  also,  f  oj ", from 
fa  place,  receptacle). 

c  1250  Old  Kentish  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  29  Wyn  failede 
at  bise  brednle.  c  1330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  (1725)  326  Alle 
|>er  store  failed.  1382  WVCLIF  i  Mace.  iii.  20  He  saw;,  that 
monee  failide  of  his  tresours.  £1400  Catos  Morals  87  in 
Cursor  M.  App.  iv,  Loke  bou  spende  mesureli,  be  gode  bat 
bou  liuis  bi,  or  ellis  wille  hit  faile.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv. 
i.  43  The  breath  gan  him  to  fayle.  1611  BIBLE  i  Kings 
xvii.  14  Neither  shall  the  cruse  of  oile  faile.  —  Job  xiv.  n 
The  waters  faile  from  the  sea.  1653  HOLCROFT  Procopins 
n.  xvi.  58  Their  Provisions  being  failed,  they  fed  upon 
Hides.  1695  LOCKE  Further  Cottsider.  Money  (ed.  a)  68 
Where  the  credit  and  money  fail,  barter  alone  must  do. 
172$  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  146  All  other  enjoyments 
fail  in  these  circumstances.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  iv.  xviii, 
Soon  would  our  food  and  water  fail  us  here.  1871  B.  TAYLOR 
/'«/«*  (1875)  II.  n.  iii.  124  Health  is  none  where  water  fails  ! 
b.  To  become  extinct;  to  die  out,  lose  vitality, 
pass  away.  Of  an  odour  or  sound  :  To  die  away. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xv.  68  Machometes  lawe  sail  faile. 
1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  18  If  the  office  of  Seynt  Marie 
preest  fayle.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  393  Of  him  the 
airis  maill  did  fal3e.  1611  BIBLE  Esther  vx..  28  These  dayes 
of  Purim  should  not  faile  from  among  the  Jewes.  1647-8 
COTTERELL  Dovila's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  5  The  eldest  line 
failing.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  91  Where  wealth  and  freedom 
reign,  contentment  fails.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Contm.  II.  239 
The  blood  of  the  Kempes  shall  not  inherit  till  the  blood  of 
the  Stiles's  fail.  1819  SHELLEY  Ind.  Serenade^  The  Cham- 
pak's  odours  fail  Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream.  1837 
NEWMAN  Par.  Serw.(ed.  2)  III.  viii.  120  Religion  seems  to 
be  failing  when  it  is  merely  changing  its  form.  1842  TENNY- 
SON l-'ision  of  Sin  24  The  music.  .Rose  again  from  where  it 
seem'd  to  fail. 

t  C.  Of  a  period  of  time  or  anything  that  has  a 
finite  duration  :  To  come  to  an  end,  expire.  Obs. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  n.  14  Somere  hem  ffaylid. 
^1477  CAXTON  Jason  14  b,  As  sone  as  the  triews  shall  faylle 
ye  shal  be  guerdoned.  1563  GOLDING  Caesar  (1565)  96  b, 
The  season  of  the  yeare  mete  for  warrefare  fayled.  1611 
BIBLE  Heb.  i.  12  Thou  art  the  same  and  thy  yeeres  shall 
not  fayle. 

t  d.  To  cease  to  speak  of.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1650  Merline  1208  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  460  Now 
let  us  of  his  mother  fayle,  And  turne  us  to  another  tale. 

3.  '  To  fall  off  in  respect  of  vigour  or  activity ' 
(W.)  ;  to  lose  power  or  strength  ;  to  flag,  wane  ;  to 
break  down  ;  fig.  of  the  heart.     Of  the  eyes,  light, 
etc. :  To  grow  dim. 

a  1225  A  ncr.  R.  228  None  deofles  puffe  ne  burue  }e  dreden, 
but  5if  bet  lim  ualse  [v.r.  faille],  c  1275  LAY.  2938  po  holdede 
be  king  [Leir]  and  failede  his  mihte.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr. 
Consc.  i.  727  At  even  late  he.  .fayles.  .and  dwynes  tonoght. 
1383  WYCLIF  Isa.  xiii.  7  Eche  herte  of  a  man  shal  wane,  or 
faylen.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  in.  viii.  (1495)  54 
The  soule  vegetable  faylyth  and  at  the  laste  whan  the  body 
deyth,  it  deyeth.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3549  His  sight  failet. 
1548  HALL  Chron.  88  His  heart  fayled.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
xn.  9,  I  perceave  Thy  mortal  sight  to  faile.  1669  STURMY 
Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  136  Let  slip  thine  Anchor,  the  Wind 
fails.  1743  WESLEY  Jrnl.  20  Oct.,  My  voice  suddenly  fail'd. 
1820  SHELLEY  Julian  597  The  poor  sufferer's  health  began 
to  fail.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Tale  ofTyne  iv.  67  The  wind 
.  .failed.  1842  TENNYSON  Lady  Clare  78  Her  heart  within 
her  did  not  fail.  1860  RAMSAY  Remin.  ist  Ser.  (ed.  7)  107 
In  Scotland  it  used  to  be  quite  common  to  say  of  a  person 
whose  health  and  strength  had  declined,  that  he  had  failed. 
1881  S.  COLVIN  Landor  136  That  kind,  .old  lady  had  been 
failing  since  the  spring  of  1829  and  had  died  in  October. 
"b.  with  dat.  of  the  person  (approaching  sense  5). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24001  (Cott.)  Gang,  and  steyuen,  and 
tung,  and  sight,  All  failled  me  bat  tide,  a  1300  Leg.  Rood 
(1871)  20  pe  strengbe  him  failede  of  is  lymes.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  1443  All  failis  bam  be  force.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng. 
Secretary  n.  (1625)  47  My  senses  did  faile  me.  1611  BIBI.I: 
Litke  xxi.  26  Mens  hearts  failing  them  for  feare.  1678 
Traits.  Crt.  Spain,  n.  61  If  my  memory  fail  me  not.  1842 
Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  III.  ix.  136  His  eyesight 
fails  him  now,  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xviii. 
116  The  heart  of  Eustace  failed  him. 
C.  dial.  To  fall  ill  (of). 

1875  Sussex  Gloss,  s.v.,  As  though  he  was  going  to  fail 
with  the  measles.  1876  Surrey  Provinc.,  Fail  of >  to  fall  ill 
of,  to  sicken  with. 

fd.  To  die.  Obs.    [So  Sp./a&Kw-.] 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  F/77,  i.  ii.  184  Had  the  King  in  his 
last  Sicknesse  faild.  1878  Cumbcrld.  Gloss.,  Fail,  to  die. 

4.  To  prove  deficient  upon  trial,     f  Of  fighting 
men:    To  give  way  (before   an  enemy).      Of  a 
material  thing  :    To  break  down  under  strain  or 
pressure  (arch.).    Of  a  rule,  anticipation,  sign  :  To 
prove  misleading. 

1375  HARBOUR  Brnce  n.  393  For  thar  small  folk  begouth 
to  failse,  And  fled  all  skalyt  her  and  thar.  c  1398  CHAUCER 
Fortune  56  In  general  this  rewle  may  not  fayle.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  1372  With  bat  scho  [a  tower]  flisch  nober  fayle 
fyue  score  aunkirs.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  133  Or 
ellis  bou  schalt  knowe  bi  bis  signe  bat  nevere  failib.  c  1430 
LYDG.  Min.  Poems  ( Percy  Soc.t  47  Thyng  counterfeet  wol 
faylen  [printed  fayler]  at  assay.  1622  R,  HAWKINS  Voy. 
S.  Sea  xxxii.  76  Creatures  . .  bred  in  . .  fresh  Rivers  die 
presently,  if  they  come  into  Salt  water . .  This  fayleth  in  some 
Fishes.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  18  The  second 
Pier  of  the  Foot-way,  failed  and  carried  off  by  the  Floods. 
1782  COWPER  Gilpin  95  Loop  and  button  failing  both  At  last 
it  [the  cloak]  flew  away.  1815  T.  FORSTER  A  tmos.  Phenom* 


155  The  abundance  of  berries  in  the  hedges  is  said  to  pre- 
:-a>,'e  a  hard  winter,  but  this  often  fails.  1855  TKSNYSOS 
Maud  i.  xi.  2  O  let  the  solid  ground  Not  fail  beneath  my 
feet. 

5.  Xot  to  render  the  due  or  expected  service  or 
aid  ;  to  be  wanting  at  need.     Chiefly  with  dat.  of 
the  person,  rarely  with  to.     quasi-^w/j.  :  To  dis- 
appoint, give  no  help  to;  to  withhold  help  from. 

^1300  Floriz  fy  f>t-  424  I  he  schal  be  failli  neure  mo. 
a  1300  A".  Horn  638  Mi  swerd  me  nolde  faille,  c  1305  Ed. 
iintnd  Conf.  592  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  86  Foreward  he  Ruld  bus 
monekes  :  &  ne  faillede  hem  nogt.  c  1330  R.  BKUNSE  Chron. 
(1810)  99  Sir  Lowys  failed  nouht,  his  help  was  him  redie. 
c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  xlvi,  Frettut  with  fyne  gold,  that 
failis  in  the  fi^te.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon,  \,  37 
Serue  the  kynge.  .nor  faylle  hym  not  for  noo  thyng.  1549 
Compl,  Scot.  viii.  74  The  inglis  men  dreymls  that  }e  haue 
faille  t  to  them.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc,  Weapons  3b,  A! 
their  other  weapons  in  fight  have  failed  them.  1771  MRS. 
E.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Viand*  s  Shipwreck  44  If  it  [the  shattered 
boat]  should  fail  me  .  .  said  I  to  myself  1836  KEBLE  *S>r/«. 
viii.  Postscript  (1848)  375  The  language.  -fails  him..  in  his 
endeavour  to  find  words  to  express  the  greatness  of  the 
gift.  11845  LYTE  Hymnt  '  'Abide  with  tfie,'  When  other 
helpers  fail  and  comforts  flee.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq. 
(1876)  IV.  xviii.  222  Here  again  chronology  fails  us.  1881 
Daily  Tel.  28  Jan.,  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  failed  us. 

T  b.  trans,  with  double  ohj.   or  const,   of:  To 
disappoint  of  (something  due  or  expected).    Obs. 

(•1386  CHAUCER  Shipmans  T.  188,  I  wil  nought  faile  yow 
my  thankes.  1647  EVELYN  Mem.  11857)  III.  7  Two  posts 
having  failed  me  of  intelligence. 

II.  To  have  a  deficiency  or  want  ;  to  lack. 

6.  intr.  To  be  wanting  or  deficient  in  (an  essential 
quality  or  part). 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  22  Men  bat  fallen  m  charite. 
c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in.  8  Though  somme  vers  fayle  in 
A  sillable.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.i  xiii.  58  Bot  3it  bai  faile 
in  sum  articles  of  oure  beleue.  1556  Aurclio  <$•  Isao.  (1608) 
Kv,  Beter  to  faille  a  litell  in  the  justice,  than  to  be  superflue 
in  crualte.  1655  EARL  ORRERY  Parthenissa  (1676)  80  You 
might  have  fail'd  in  the  knowledge  of  those  particulars. 
1875  JOWETT  /  Vrt/ff  (ed.  2)  I.  114  The  Dialogue  fails  in  unity. 
b.  To  fail  of'.  =7. 

1307  Elegy  Edw.  f,  x.  (in  Warton  (1840)  L  04!  Of  gode 
knyhtes  darli  him  nout  fail,  c  1386  CHAUCER  ShiJ»nan'$  T. 
248  Of  siluer  in  thy  purs  shaltow  nat  faille.  1495  Act  ii 
Hen.  tr/f,  c.  9  §  i  The  King  ..  not  willing  his.  .subgettis 
to  faill  of  remedy.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  42 
If  I  faile  not  of  memory  therein,  we  [etc.].  1651  MAKIUS 
Adv.  Cone.  Bills  of  Exchange  24  The  drawer  of  the  Bill 
was  failed  of  his  credit.  1671  R.  BOHUN  Disc.  Wind  20 
When  the  Atmosphere  begins  to  thicken,  .wee  seldom  fail 
of  a  Wind,  1713  GAY  Guardian  No.  149  ^17  A  dancing- 
master  of  the  lowest  rank  seldom  fails  of  the  scarlet  stocking 
and  the  red  heel.  1796  MORSE  Artter.  Geog.  I.  150  Whenever 
the  continent  shall  come  to  fail  of  timber.  1867  LONCF. 
Giotto's  Tower  6  How  many  Hves  .  .  Fail  of  the  nimbus  which 
the  artists  paint  Around  the  shining  forehead  of  the  saint. 
1884  Manck.  Exam.  22  May  5/4  Failing  of  any  other 
remedy,  they  grumble. 

7.  trans.  To  be  or  become  deficient  in  ;  to  lack, 
want,  be  without.     Now  rare. 

^1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1535  A  fust  faylaynde  be  wryst. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xviii.  269  Thai  of  the  host  that  falit 
met.  (.1400  So^ydone  Bab,  2290  He  saugh  the  ladies  so 
whi?te  of  ler,  Faile  brede  on  here  table.  1466  M  ARC.  PASTON 
in  Paston  Lett.  560  II.  291  Send  me  word,  .whether  ye 


have  your  last  dedes  that  ye  fayled.  1483  Festival 
W.  1515)  22  Whan  Jacob  fayled  come  he  must  nedes  sende 
for  more.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (ed.  2)  III.  xi.  44 
The  Primate  prayed  that  their  chosen  King  might  never  fail 
the  throne.  1883  JEFFERIES  Stor.  Heart  vii.  115,  I  fail 
words  to  express  my  utter  contempt. 

f  8.  To  fail  little^  not  much  :  to  have  a  narrow 
escape  (of  some  misadventure).  Const,  to  with 
inf.  and  of  with  gerund.  Also,  To  fail  of  \  to  keep 
clear  of,  escape,  miss.  Obs. 

1634  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  i.  (1629)  13  We  fayled  not  much 
to  have  been  cast  away.  1653  HOLCROFT  Procopins  iv.  130 
The  Romans  Rams,  .failed  little  to  be  all  set  on  fire.  1684 
Contempt.  State  of  Man  i.  ii.  (1699)  16  Croesus  .  .  failed  but 
jittle  of  being  burnt  alive.  1734  SWIFT  Drapier's  Lett. 


ng.  II.  216  A  weak  pri 
his  authority  despised. 

III.  To  fall  short  in  performance  or  attainment. 

9.  intr.  To  make  default ;  to  be  a  defaulter  ;  to 
come  short  of  performing  one's  duty  or  functions. 

1340  Ayenb.  173  Yef  he  faileb  at  his  rekeninge:  god  nele 
na?t  faly  at  his.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  ( 1 870*  30  And  qwo  falye, 
schal  payen  thre  pound  of  wax.  1471  EARL  WARWICK  in 
i2th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  iv.  I.  4,  I  pray  you 
ffayle  not  now.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  394  Desyrand 
.  .To  mak  redres  als  far  as  tha  had  faillit.  1551  Act  Mary 
(1814)  488  Gif  ony  Lord  ..  fai^eis  and  brekis  the  said  act. 
1611  BIBLE  Job  xxi.  10  Their  bull  gendereth,  and  faileth 
not.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vni.  534  Nature  fail'd  in  mee. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)111.  324  No  one  will  be  less  likely 
.  .to  fail  in  his  religious  duties, 
f  b.  trans.  To  make  default  in ;  to  break.  Obs. 

c  1500  Mclnsine  12  Fals  kinge,  thou  hast  faylled  thy  coue- 
naunt.  a  1653  GOUGE  Comm.  Heb.  iii.  5  It  is  a  great  crime 
to  fail  trust.  1784  COWPER  Tirocin.  293  These  menageries 
all  fail  their  trust. 

fc.  To  disappoint  (expectation).  Obs.    Cf.  5. 

1634  HEYWOOD  Lane.  Witches  i.  Wks.  1874  IV.  178  Your 
VncTe-.Hath  failed  your  expectation.  1651  GATAKER  in 
Fuller's  Abel  Rediv..  Whitaker  w$  Neither  did  he  therein 
either  faile  their  estimation,  or  [etc.].  1699  W.  DAMPIKR 
I'oy.  II.  i.  105  Not  altogether  to  fail  the  Readers  expecta- 
tion, I  shall  give  a  brief  account. 

10.  trans.    To  leave  undone,  omit  to  perform, 


TAIL. 

miss  (some  customary  or  expected  action,).  Obs. 
exc.  with  inf.  as  object. 

1393  GoWBR  Conf.  I.  352  To  mordre  who  that  woll  asscnte 
He  may  nought  faile  to  repente.  1485  CAXTON  Clias.  Gt.  29 
He  faylled  not  to  doo  gretely  hys  deuoyr  in  sacrifyses  & 
oblacions.  1523  LD.  BURNERS  l''roiss.  I.  ccxliii.  362  We 
commaunde  you.  .that  tins  he  nat  fayled,  in  as  hasty  wyse  as 
ye  can.  1529  WOI.SKY  in  Ellis  Ong.  Lett.  I.  102  II,  2  Fayle 
not  therfor  to  be  here  thys  nygth.  1611  BIBLE  r  Sam.  ii.  16 
Let  them  not  faile  to  burne  the  fat  presently.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  I.  v.  1 1840)  87  My  morning  Walk  with  my  Gun,  which 
I  seldom  failed.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  xi,  Burst  be  the 
ear  that  fails  to  heed.  1885  C.  J.  MATHE\V  in  Law  Titties' 
A',-/.  L1II.  779/1  He  failed  to  keep  his  word. 

t  b.  with  gerund  as  object.     Also,  To  fail  cf. 

1723  Pres.  State  Russia  I.  105  Such  corrupt  Habits  as 
could  not  fail  producing  an  Aversion  to  him.  1749  FIELDING 
Tom  Jones  II.  ii,  Thomas  . .  whom  he  had  hitherto  seldom 
failed  of  visiting  at  least  once  a  Day. 

f  11.  intr.  To  be  at  fault ;  to  miss  the  mark,  go 
astray,  err.  Const,  of,  from.  Obs. 

c  1290 .9.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  05/103  pou  faillest  of  |>m  art.  a  1340 
HAMTOLE  Psalter  xi.  i  Vnnethes  ere  any  funden  )>at  fades 
noght  fra  halynes.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  XXIII.  31  And 
spiritus  fintdcticic  in  menye  poynt  shal  fayle  Of  bat  he 
weneb  wolde  faile.  f  1440  York  Myst.  xxiii.  210  In  3oure 
faith  fayland.  1538  STARKEY  England  I.  iv.  119  The  ordur 
of  our  law  also  in  the  punnyschment  of  theft . .  faylyth  much 
from  gud  cyvylyte.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  17  b, 
If . .  Mosquettiers  in  taking  their  sights,  doo  faile  but  the 
lengthe  of  a  wheate  corne  in  the  height  of  their  point. 

f  b.  trans.  To  miss  (a  mark,  one's  footing,  etc.). 
Also,  To  fail  of.  Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  123  He  lansyt  furth  delyuerly, 
Swa  that  the  tothir  fail^eit  fete,  c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  1220 
He  faylyd  of  hym,  hys  hors  he  hytt.  1470-85  MALORY 
A  rthttr  ix.  xxxv,  The  hors  fayled  footyng_e,  and  felle  in  the 
Ryuer.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  clxiii.  201  He  fayled 
nat  the  Englysshe  Knyght,  for  he  strake  hym.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  338  He  had  thought  to  have  lept 
agayne  to  his  horse,  but  he  fayled  of  the  Styrop. 

f  c.  trans.  To  come  short  of ;  to  miss,  not  to 
obtain.  Also  alisol.  Ol's. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  25  pe  freke  bat  folwed  my 
wille  failled  neuere  blisse.  1393  Ibid.  C.  III.  159  Gyue  gold 
al  a-boute.  .to  notaries  bat  non  of  hem  faille. 

12.  intr.  To  be  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  or 
enterprise.  Const,  to  with  inf.  •  also  in.  Said  of 
persons  ;  occas.  of  the  means. 

1340  HAMTOLE  Pr.  Coitsc.  1463  Now  we  fande  our  force, 
now  we  fail,  c  1383  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1646  Hifsi^h.  tr 
Jlf.,  He  shal  nat  fayle  The  fles  to  wynne.  1523  LD.  BER- 
NERS  Froiss.  I.  clxiii.  201  And  thenglyshe  knight  thought  to 
haue  striken  hym  with  his  speare  in  the  targe,  but  he  fayled. 
1609  SKENE  Keg.  Maj.  116  Albeit  he  faillie  in  probation 
of  the  remanent  exceptions.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  VII.  159 
Our  envious  Foe  hath  fail'd.  1732  LAW  Strious  C.  viii. 
(ed.  2)112  Poor  Tradesmen  that  had  fail'd  in  their  business. 
J77S  liuRKB  Sf.  Cone.  Amcr.  Wks.  III.  47  Conciliation  fail- 
ing, no  further  hope  of  reconciliation  is  left.  1796  H. 
HUNTER  tr.  Sl.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (17991  II.  254  They 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  bring  out  fish.  1842  TENNYSON 
Gardener's  Dau.  31  You  scarce  can  fail  to  match  his  master- 
piece. 1878  JEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  60  Some  occupations 
.  .can  be  taken  up  by  men  who  fail  in  other  work. 

b.  Of  an  action,  design,  etc.  :  To  miscarry,  not 
to  succeed. 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  98  My  purpos  is  i-failed.  c  1450  Why 
I  can't  be  a.  nun  151  in  E.  K.  P.  (1862)  142  My  techyng 
may  not  fayle.  1610  SIIAKS.  Temp.  Epil.  12  My  project 
failes.  1874  GREEN  Short  Ifist.  iii.  148  A  revolt  which  failed 
.  .through  the  desertion  of  their  head.  1883  SIR  N.  LINULEY 
in  Law  Rep.  25  Ch.  Div.  355  His  action  . .  would  fail,  and 
he  would  have  to  pay  the  costs. 

c.  Of  crops,  seeds,  etc. :  To  be  abortive  or  un- 
productive. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)414  Frute  faylede  all  bulke  Jer,  & 
heruest  late  also.  1:1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  34  So  semly 


small,  they  commonly  fayle.  1713  MORTIMER  Husk.  n.  ii. 
9  He  thinks  that  very  few  [Grains]  failed.  1847  TENNYSON 
Princ.  124  The  year  in  which  our  olives  fail'd. 

d.  To  fail  of:  to  come  short  of  obtaining  or 
meeting  with  (an  object  desired),  or  of  accom- 
plishing or  attaining  (a  purpose,  etc.).  Now  rare 
exc.  with  gerund  or  ml.  sb. 

a  1225  Ancr.  K.  404  Ase  bauh  a  mon  bet  heuede  longe 
i-swunken  and  failede..a  last,  of  his  hure.  1:1315  SHORE- 
HAM  3  Yf  thou  nelt  naujt  climme  thos,  Of  hevene  thou 
hest  y.fayled.  1308  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xii.  iii. 
(1405)  412  Yf  she  faylyth.. of  the  pray  that  she  resyth  to. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  n.  x,  He  fayled  of  his  stroke,  and 
smote  the  hors  neck.  1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619) 
145  Some  failed  of  the  purposed  end.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  I.  x.  39  Fayling  of  his  first  attempt  to  be  but  like 
the  highest  in  heaven.  1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  17^7 
His  man  never  failed  of  bringing  in  his  prey.  1737  JOHNSON 
Let.  12  July  in  Botaxll,  Could  not  fail  of  a  favourable  re- 
ception. 1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania  165  She 
never  can  fail  of  bewitching  the  reader.  1844  H.  ROGERS 
Ess.  I.  ii.  83  To  fail  of  part  of  the  admiration  due  to  other 
endowments.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  249  Mere  per- 
ception does  not  reach  being,  and  therefore  fails  of  truth. 
_13.  To  become  insolvent  or  bankrupt.  Said  of 
individuals  and  of  mercantile  houses,  banks,  etc. 

1682  SCARLETT  Exchanges  127  If  that  Endorser  fail  and 
be  insolvent. _  (11734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  291  Mills, 
with  his  auctioneering,  atlasses,  and  projects,  failed.  1796 
Hull  Advertiser  it,  June  2/3  Twelve  capital  houses  have 
failed  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  1868  BENTLEY  Wealth  * 
Politics  n.  81  Thirty-one  banks  failed  in  little  more  than 
three  months. 
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14.  a.  rntr.  To  be  unsuccessful  in  an  examina- 
tion, to  be  'plucked1,  "b.  trans,  (colloq^}  Of  an 
examiner :  To  report  (a  candidate)  as  having 
failed;  to  '  pluck  '. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Mar.  ii  He  'fails'  them  all,  turns 
to  mistress,  'Your  children  are  perfect  idiots  . 

IV.    4  15.  trans,  nonce-use.  To  deceive,  cheat 


1590  SI-ENSER  F.  Q.  in.  xi.  46  So  lively  and  so  like  thnt 
living  scnce  it  fayld. 

t  Fai'lable,  «•  Ot>s.  [f.  FAIL  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
Liable  lo  fail  or  give  way  ;  unreliable 

1561  EDEN  Arte  Navig,  Pref.  C  iij  b,  Such  signes  are 
fnyleable.  1576  Tyde  Tarryeth  no  Man  in  J.  P.  Collier 
Illustr.  Eng,  Pop.  Lit.  xvi.  "70  It  is  a  thing  but  fayleable 
and  vayne.  1649  BLITHE  Ene.  hnprov.  Impr.  (1653)  IZ9 
This  [plan]  was  yet  never  failable  to  me  since  I  found  it. 

t  Parlance.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ANCE.  Cf. 
OK.  f  alliance.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  failing  ; 
failure,  neglect,  falling  off ;  an  instance-  of  the  same. 
Infailaitce  of',  for  lack  of. 

1612  HAYWARD  Ann.  Eliz.  iCamden)  9  The  fayleance 
wherof  would  eyther  change  or  abate  theyr  loves.  1622 
PEACHAM  Compl.  Geitt.  xx,  (1634)  240  Such  pawse..as 
may  aflbrde  you  meanes  to  discerne  any  failance.  1667 
Decay  Chr.  Piety  Pref.  195  Disquisitions  about  our  fail- 
ancesand  aberrations.  1674  tr.  Schejffer's  Lapland  xxvii. 
125  They  use  (he  root  of  a  kind  of  moss,  .or  in  the  failance 
of  that,  the  stalke  of  Angelica.  1686  GOAD  Cetest.  Bodies 
i.  xli.  60  What  else.,  should  make  the  Success  equiponde- 
rate with  the  Failance? 

Failed  (f^ldi,  ///.  a.  Also  5  Sf.  failjeit,  6 
Sf.  faillit.  [f.  FAIL  Z/.  +  -ED  '.] 

1.  Decayed,   worn  out.      Chiefly,  of  a  person : 
Impaired  in  health  or  vigour  ;  infirm. 

14-90  CAXTON  Eneydos  iv.  19  A  persone. .  nyghe  alle  faylled 
and  deed.  1^96  Ace,  Ld.  High  Treasurer  (1877)  I.  324 
Ane  aid  fail^eit  rjreist.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II,  683 
Malcome.  .The  kirk  of  Durhame  foundit  of  stone  and  lyme, 
That  faillit  wes.  1816  SCOTT  Antiy.  xxv,  After  striking  a 
few  strokes,  he . .  said  to  his  companion, '  I'm  auld  and  failed 
now,  and  canna  keep  at  it '.  1880  Antrim  <$•  Down  Gloss,, 
Failed,  .in  impaired  health. 

2.  Unsuccessful.     Also,  Bankrupt,  insolvent. 
1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camdem  II.  344  The  late  failed 

designe.  1869  Daily  Nws  4  Jan.,  Similar  proceedings 
were  stopped  in  another  failed  company.  1871  RUSKIN 
Fors  Clav.  vii.  17  If  we  ever,  .chance  to  catch  hold  of  any 
failed  bankers.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Nov.  6/2  Failed 
books,  .were  sent  off  to  the  colonies. 

Failer  (fri-bi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER1.]  One  who 
fails,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI,  A.  n.  90  Fals  is  a  faytur,  a  faylere  of 
werkes.  c  1690  Roxb.  Ball.  \l\.  181  Cabbidge.. of  which 
you  are  no  failer.  1728  in  Memorabilia  Doniestica  (1889) 
12  To  be  paid  by  the  party  failler  to  the  party  performer. 
1796  Mod.  Gulliver's  Tr-iv,  159  'Tis  easy!  and..Wou'd 
give  the  honest  failer  halcyon  days.  1884  BROWNING  Fe- 
rishtah  (ed.  3)  143  On  his  sole  head,  failer  or  succeedcr, 
Lay  the  blame  or  lit  the  praise. 

Failer,  obs.  f.  of  FAILURE. 

Fatlae,  obs.  So.  form  of  FAIL. 

Failing  (f^'lirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING*.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FAIL,  in  various  senses ; 
an  instance   of  this,  a   failure,      f  Fort  without 
(any}  failing^  for,  without  fail  (see  FAIL  sb.1). 

1382  WYCLIF  fsa,  v.  27  Ther  is  not  failing  ne  trauailyng 
in  hym.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  A',  vii.  xxv.  (1495) 
241  Rotyd  inoysture  comyth  vp  of  the  stpmak.  .and  therof 
comyth  . .  fayllynge  of  teeth,  c  1410  Sir  Cleees  375  He 
thpwght  with  hym  to  speke  Wyihout  any  faylynge.  1526 
Ptlgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531!  150  This  . .  meltyng  of  the 
soule  the  prophet  Dauid  calleth  a  faylynge  of  the  spiryte. 
1577  II.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Jfiisb.  iv.  (1586)  1850,  [Of 
bees]  There  are  sundry  kinges  bredde  for  falling.  1611 
BIBLE  Deut.  xxviii.  65  The  Lord  shall  gine  thee  . .  failing 
of  eyes,  &  sorrow  of  minde.  1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S. 
Sea  (1847)  127  The  waight  in  the  head  and  sterne  by  fayling 
of  the  water,  began  to  open  her  plankes  in  the  middest. 
1671  J.  COSIN  Cory.  23  May,  Your  apprehension  of  my  fail- 
ing before  the  Great  Chapter-day.  1727  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.v.  Bankruptcy^  A  failing,  breaking  or  stopping  of  pay- 
ment, diminishes  the  merchant's  credit.  .When  a  merchant, 
etc.,  fails  to  appear  at  the  exchange,  etc.,  without  apparent 
reason,  it  is  called  a  failing  of  presence. 

2.  A  defect,  fault,  shortcoming,  weakness. 

1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  21  b,  All  which  un- 
readynesses,  and( failings.  1612  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  179 
My  selfe  to  supplie  their  wants  and  fay  lings.  1651  BAXTER 
Inf.  Bapt,  94  Not  aggravating  failings,  but  hoping  all 
things.  1770  GOLDSM.  J>es.  I'ill.  164  E'en  his  failings  lean'd 
to  Virtue's  side.  1843  PKESCOTT  Mexico  vii.  v.  (1264)  459 
His  bigotry,  the  failing  of  the  age.  1876  I.  H.  NEWMAN 
//ft/.iS*.  I.  ir.  iv.  257  Want  of  firmness  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  as  his  [Cicero'sJ  principal  failing. 

Failing  (fcHirj),  ///.  a.  Also  4  failand, 
faylande.  Sc.  faljeand.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ING  2.] 

1.  That  fails,  in  the  senses  of  the  vb. 


.      stand  u 
Fire  of  XowJE.E.T.S. 

1667  MlLTOJ 

9  DE 


u  Ay-lestand  joy  has  chosme  nov.  1435  MISYN 
•one  (E.E.T.S.)  9  pingis  transitory  &  faylynge. 
ON  P.  L.  ix.  404  O..much  failing,  hapless  Eve. 
'OE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xiv.  293  My  never-faiiing  old 


health. 

t  2.  Astron.  Of  a  planet:  Remote/^/;/  some  fixed 

point.     Ohs. 
1-1391  CHAUCER  Astro!,  n,   g  4  If  [a  planet]  passe  the 


FAILURE. 

bondes  of  thise  forseide  spaces,  a-boue  or  by-nethe.  .they 
sein  bat  the  plftoetc  is  failling  fro  the  asscndent, 

Hence  Fai'iingly  adv.)  Failing-ness. 

1631  Celestina  iv.   49  That  failingnesse  of  force  aivl   of 
strength.    1847  CRAIG,  Failing?)1  1  by  falling.    1880  M.  ( 
MKLIN  Black  Abbey  I.  xii.  163  The  poor  Tom-boy,  .struggled, 
failingly,  to  join  in  Hector's  ever-manlier  pursuits. 

Failing  tf<?I'Un.',//r/.  [The  pr.  pple.  of  FAIL 
v.,  used  either  with  intrans.  sense  in  concoidwith 
the  following  sb.  or  pron.  (failing  this=-tii  this 
fail  '),  or  in  trans,  sense  with  the  sb.  etc.  as  object 
(failing  this  =  *  if  one  fail  this  ').]  In  default  of. 

1810  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE  2  Treat.  Hindu  Lain  Inker.  225 
In  default  cf  these,  the  heritage  goes  to  the  son  of  the.. 
aunt.  Or,  failing  him,  it  passes,  etc.  1818  WORDSWOKIII  in 
irks.  1876  I.  241  Many  must  have  opportunities  of  knowing 
him  ;  or  failing  that  intimate  knowledge,  we  require,  etc. 
1843  CARLYLE  Past  fy  Present  02  Failing  all  else,  what 

fossip  about  one  another.     1859  DASENT  Pop.  Tales  Norse 
ntrod.  p.  xlv,  By  clinging,  .to  some  king  or  hero,  -or,  fail- 
ing that,  to  some  squire's  family. 

Faille  (fay,  ft7*!).  Also  6  faile  or  faylc.  [n. 
F.  faille  in  same  senses.] 

-J-l.  A  kind  of  head-dress.   Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  218/2  Fayle,  an  upparmost  garment  of  a 
woman.  1694  EARL  PERTH  Lett.  (Camden)  30  A  faille  .  .  is 
a  great  scarf  of  tafita  for  the  best,  and  of  worsted  for  others. 

2.  A 


A  light  kind  of  ribbed  silk  fabric. 


ly 


Faille  fran^tiise  has  a  larger  rib  than  faille  proper,  being 
thus  intermediate  between  this  and  'ottoman*.  Recently 
the  term  ivool  faille  has  been  applied  to  a  kind  of  '  terry  '. 

1869  Le  Follet,  Feb.,  Faille  is  very  fashionable  for  long 
dress.  1878-9  A.  BARLOW  Weaving  396  The  most  important 
of  these  manufactures  comprise.  .'  Failles',  black.  1887  Yng. 
Ladies  Jntl.  XXX.  122  The  bonnet  is  of  cream  faille. 
1888  L'mv  /iff  Is  H'eckly  13  Jan.,  The  train  is  in  full  folds  of 
yellow  tulle  over  yellow  faille.  1889  Daily  News  24  July 
5/5  The  finest  and  softest  corded  silk,  of  the  sort  known 
technically  as  faille  fran9aise. 

Faille(n,  failly,  fetiUe,  obs.  ff.  of  FAIL. 

Failure  (f^'livu).  Also  7  failer,  fayler,  fai- 
lour,  faileur,  failler,  failjour,  faylor.  [First 
iu  i  jrth  c.  in  form  failer,  a.  Mf.  failer  y  for  V.faillir 
to  FAIL;  see  quot.  1641,  and  cf.  law  terms  like 
cesser,  trover.  Subsequently  the  ending  was  vari- 
ously confused  with  the  suffixes  -OB,  -OUR,  -UBE. 
but  the  original  form  did  not  become  obso- 
lete until  the  end  of  the  century.]  The  fact  of 
failing. 

1.  A  failing  to  occur,  be  performed,  or  be  pro- 
duced ;  an  omitting  to  perform  something  due  or 
required  ;  default. 

[1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  154  Failer  de  Record  est  quant 
un  Action  est  port  envers  un,  &  le.  defendant  pledc  [etc.] 
..Donques  il  est  dit  pur  failer  de  son  Record.]  1643 
PRYNNE  Sov.  Power  Parl.  i.  (ed.  2)  53  There  would  ne- 
cessarily follow  .  .  a  fayler  of  Justice  in  the  highest  Court 
of  Justice.  1645  PAGITT  Heresiogr.  (1661)  307  Consecrated 
here  in  London  by  the  Reverend  Fathers  of  this  Church, 
through  failer  of  a  Bishop  surviving  in  that.  1648  FAIR- 
FAX Remonstrance  31  How  easie  it  is  to  finde,  or  pretend 


Procla"11  lo  depart  this  Kingdom,  &  on  their  Faylor  to  be 
proceeded  against.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Cotnm.  II.  237  On 
failure  of  the  descendants  of  John  Stiles  himself,  the  issue 
of  Geoffrey  and  Lucy  Stiles,  his  parents,  is  called  in.  1832 
SOUTH EY  Hist,  Penhis.  War  III.  80  To  preserve  to.. 
Ferdinand  VII,  all  his  dominions,  and,  in  his  failure,  to  his 
legitimate  successors.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  I.  67 
On  the  failure  of  issue.. an  adopted  son  succeeds.  1885 
Act  48-9  I'ict.  c.  72  §  5  A  failure  of  justice  will  take  place 
if  the  leave  (to  appeal]  is  not  granted. 

t  b.  A   lapse,  a  slight  fault ;    a  failing,  infir- 
mity.   Obs. 

171656  USSIIER  Ann.  v.  (1658)  73  Thorough  failler  of 
memory,  or  false  copying.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  $  Sitbj. 
270  In  regard  of  the  ordinary  failures  of  the  Press . .  the 
Reader  is  desired  to  correct  these  faults  before  hee  begin. 
1689  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyh'.  I.  262  An  unwilling  faylor  and 
error  in  their  proceedings.  1702  Eng.  Theophrast.  323  This 
[envy]  is  the  basest  and  most  ungenerous  of  all  our  natural 
failures,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1737)  I.  viii.  299  He  owed 
his  death  to.  .a  little  inadvertency  and  failure  of  memory. 

2.  The  fact  of  becoming  exhausted  or  running 
short,  giving  way  under  trial,  breaking  down  in 
health,  declining  in  strength  or  activity,  etc. 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  §  i.  152  There  then  must 
needs  have  been  an  universal  failure  and  want  of  Springs 
and  Rivers  all  the  Summer-Season.  1793  SMEATON  Edystoite 
L.  §  250  We  concluded  the  failure  had  been  in  the  Forelock 
of  the  Dolt.  1841  Miss  MiTFORDin  L'Estrange  Life  III. 
viii.  126  The  mind  gone.. utter  failure  of  intellect.  1885 
Weekly  Notes  28  Mar.  67/2  The  house  had  become  unin- 
habitable through  the  failure  of  the  Water-supply. 

3.  The  fact  of  failing  to  effect  ones   purpose; 
want  of  success  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1643  NETHERSOLE  Proj.  for  Peace  (1648)  19  The  failer  of 
the  timely  discovery. .  happened  . ,  through  your  . .  default. 
1667  LD.  DIGBY  Elvira  \.  82,  I.  .th'other  day,  could  scarce 
o'ercome  The  sense  of  a  slight  failour.  1686  GOAD  Celest. 
Bodies  III.  iv.  509  AH  the  Exceptions  and  Failers  will  lye, 
upon  the  account  of  It.  1800  M  ALONE /?ryrf?«  I.  11.505  By  his 
failure  in  that  work  he  might  lose  the  reputation  which  he 
had  gained.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  v.  219  The  failure  of 
his  foreign  hopes  threw  Edward  on  the  resources  of  England. 
1878  SEELEY  Stein  II.  327  We  see  efforts  ending  in  feebleness 
and  failure. 

b.  concr.  A  thing  or  person  that  proves  unsuc- 
cessful. 


FAILYIE. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  This  attack  was  a  failure  also. 
1865  MILL  in  Morn.  Star  6  July,  If  you  elect  me  and 
I  should  turn  out  a  failure.  1883  Ch.  Times  g  Nov.  813/2 
Lutheranism  has  been  from  the  very  first  a  conspicuous  re- 
ligious failure.  1889  Academy  i  June  369/1  The  general 
result  of  efforts  directed  to  this  end  is  the  production  of., 
educated  failures. 

4.  The  fact  of  failing  in  business;  bankruptcy, 
insolvency. 

1702  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3791/4  Divers  Failures  have  . .  hap- 
pened among  the  Traders  in  this  City.  1709  STEKLK  Tatler 
No.  5  PS  The  Bankers  of  Geneva  were  utterly  ruined  by 
the  Failure  of  Mr.  Bernard.  1796  Hull  Advertiser -2^  June 
2/3  Two  of  these  failures  have  occurred  at  Milan.  1861 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  r,  41  A  few  years  later ..  came  the 
failure  of  the  great  ftalian  bankers. 

tFarlyie.  Sc.  Obs.  Also6fail5e,  (7  printed 
failzie^.  [a.  QY.  faille  :  see  FAIL  j^.]  a.  Failure, 
n  on- performance ;  also,  an  instance  of  this.  b. 
Consequent  liability  to  a  penalty. 

1551  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)488  He  sail  content  and  pay  for 
euerie  failjie  [of  ane  act]  ane  hundreth  markis.  1552  LYNDE- 
SAY  Monarcke  5760  The  fraudfull  fail^eis  Off  Schireffis, 
Prouestis,  and  ofBail^eis.  1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  IVar-Comm. 
Min.  Bk.  (1855)  40  Ane  thousand  merks,  to  be  peyit  to  the 
Committie  . .  in  case  of  failzie.  a  1670  SPALDING  Troiib, 
Cluts.  7(1792)  II.  225  It  was  a  snare  devised  to  draw  gentle- 
men under  failzies. 

Fain  (f<7in),  a.  and  adv.  Forms:  a.  I  ffle3en, 
faejn,  3  feein,  fein,  vein,  vayn,  3-6  fayn(e,  (5 
faynne),  4  (fyne),  4-5  feyn(e,  4-7  faine,  5 
fyene,  5-6  fane,  6  faint,  (fayen,  feene),  (7-9 
feign),  3-  fain.  Also  compar.  3  fenre.  0.  3-4 
fa}e(n,  3  vawe,  4-5  fawe;n,  (5  faue).  [OE. 
fa%ent  fa&n  =  OS.  fagan,  fa$int  ON.  feginn ; 
allied  to  OE.  yfton  (pa.  t.  feah}>  OHO.  (^"-) 
fehan  (pa.  t.fah)  to  rejoice.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Glad,  rejoiced,  well-pleased.  Often  in  phrases, 
full  fain,  glad  and  fain.     Const.  of\    also  fol- 
lowed by  inf.  or  subord.  cl.     Now  chiefly  dial,  or 
poet. 

a.  ..  Beowulf "1633  Ferdon  forS  ^onon  febelastum  ferhbum 
fajne.  c  888  ALFRED  Boeth,  xl.  §  5  Ic  bio  swibe  faegn  £if 
5u  me  Ixdest  bider  ic  5e  biddc.  c  1205  LAY.  4891  pe  due  her 
fore  fain  wes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20452  (Cott.),  I  am  ful 
fain  yee  ar  me  mid.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr,  Consc.  4552  Of 
bair  dede  bai  sal  be  fayn.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  974  Bot 
pen  was  Jus  wrechede  mon  full  fayne.  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.  84  Now  in  hart  fulle  fane.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
II.  589  He.  .of  thair  cuming  wes  so  glaid  and  fane,  a  1569 
KINGESMVLL  Man's  Est.  i.  (1580*  7  He  is  very  faine  of  the 
findyng  of  suche  a  fielde.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  K/,  in.  ii.  114 
Are  glad  and  faine  by  flight  to  saue  themselues.  1640 
J.  DYKE  Worthy  Comnmn.  56  Then  full  faine  wilt  thou  be 
to  have  Christ  Jesus  receive  thy  soule.  1664  Floddan  F. 
vii.  65  And  of  his  welfare  all  were  fain.  1787  BURNS  Tiva 
Dogs  137  My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them.  1801 
WORDSW.  Cuckoo  fy  Night,  xxvi,  I  should  be  wondrous  fain 
That  shamefully  they  one  and  all  were  slain.  1863  MRS. 
GASKELL  Sylvia's  L.  I.  195  My  master  is  quite  fain  of  his 
company.  1876  MORRIS  Sigurd  in.  176  And  fain  and  full 
was  my  heart. 

0.   I2g7  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  218  So  bat  hii  mette  hem  ber, 
bobe  hii  were  wel  vawe.    c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3800  War-for 
y  am  wel  fawe. 
b.  Proverb. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  157  Fayre 
promys  makyth  folys  fayne.  1579  LYLY  Eitphites  (Arb.)  69 
There  may  you  see.,  the  faire  wordes  that  make  fooles 
faine.  1829  SCOTT  Anne  of  G.  iv,  Fine  words  to  make 
foolish  maidens  fain. 

2.  Const,  to  with  inf.    Glad  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  glad  or  content  to  take  a  certain  course 
in  default  of  opportunity  for  anything  better,  or  as 
the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

a.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1725)  28  J?ei  were  fayn  to 
ask  pes.  1393  GOWES  Conf.  III.  230  He  was  faine  him  self 
to  save.  1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Kef.  I.  App.  ix.  26  They 
were  faine  to  patche  uppe  the  matter  with  a  little  piece  of 
paper  clapped  over  the  foresald  wordes.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen. 
yf,  H.  i.  153,  I  must  be  faine  to  pawne..my  Plate.  1631 
GOUGE  God's  Arr<nv$  ii.  §26.  170  Men  were  faine  to  eate 
horse-flesh.  1693  LOCKE  Education  §  89.  105  Castalio  was 
fain  to  make  Trenchers  at  Basle  to  keep  himself  from  starv- 
ing. 1812  COMBE  (Dr.  Syntax)  Picturesque  xvi.  (Chandos) 
60  Pleas'd  with  the  prospect  he  was  feign  To  yawn,  and  go 
to  sleep  again.  1839  THIRLWALL  Greece  VII.  liv.  52  He  was 
fain  to  take  shelter  in  a  canal.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt. 
Royal  II.  vi.  115  Christabel  was  fain  to  make  the  best  of 
her  life  at  Mount  Royal. 

ft.  c  1330  A  rth.  $  Klerl.  208  To  fle  sone  he  was  wel  fawe. 
b.  This  passes  gradually  into  the  sense  :  Neces- 
sitated, obliged. 

1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  in  Grafton  Chron.  II,  785  Pinkye  . . 
so  loste  his  voyce,  that  he  was  fayne  to  leave  off.  1579 
FENTON  Guicciard.  n.  (1599)  75  Lodowyke.  .was  feene  with 
teares  to  acknowledge  his  cowardize.  1676  HALE  Contempl. 
i.(  103  In  this  condition,  he  is  fain  to  bear  his  burdensom 
Cross  towards  the  place  of  his  Execution,  a  1682  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Tracts  7  Many  plants  are  mentioned  in  Scripture 
under  such  names  as  they  are  fain  to  be  rendred  by  analogy. 
1683  H.  MORE  Paralip.  Proph.  315  A  Cannon  of  so  vast  a 
bigness,  that  it  was  fain  to  be  drawn  by  seventy  yoke  of 
Oxen.  1722  SEWEL  Hist.  Qvaktrsdm)  I.  Pref.  23, 1  have 
been  fain  to  trust  the  oversight  .,  of  my  work  to  others. 
1841  D'lsRAELi  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  360  Ascham,  indeed, 
was  fain  to  apologise  for  having  written  in  English.  1884 
F.  M.  CRAWFOHD  Rom.  Singer  I.  93  He  was  fain  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  was  right. 

3.  Disposed,  inclined  or  willing,  eager.     Const. 
"t"  °f>  t/^>  to  with  inf.   arch,  or  dial. 
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crtos  LAY.  6994  For  elchen  vuele  he  wes  fein.  z^o  70 
Alex,  fy  Dtn.f.  237  So  it  farus  bi  folk  bat  fain  is  to  teche. 
a.  1605  MONTCOMKRIK  Natitr  passis  Xnrrititre  T,\  To  fang 
his  friendship  they  war  fane.  1802  R.  AKDSUOH  Cw«jtfy££ 
Ball.  32  The  .  .  sleet  r.nd  snaw  are  nought  at  aw,  If  yen 
were  fain  to  gang!  1851  G.W.I  ,I;NG.\  Mariottis  Italy  75  The 
gentle  and  respectful  behaviour  of  the  soldiery  in  what  they 
were  fain  to  look  upon  as  a  land  of  conquest.  1884  W.  C. 
SMITH  Kildrostan  83  Vain  for  a  man  to  think  that  he  Can 
hide  what  a  woman  is  fain  to  know  ! 
t  b.  Apt,  wont.  Obs. 

1596  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  iv.  viii.  37  Whose  steadie  hand  was 
faine  his  steed  to  guyde.  1650  JEIJ.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living 
i.  §  i.  7  To  a  busie  man  temptation  is  fain  to  cliinbe  up 
together  with  his  businesses. 

f  4.  Well-disposed,  favourable.  Const,  of  or 
dat.  Also  in  phr.fair  and  fain.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  12719  Lauer  king  Aldroein  Oftc  be  wurSegodd 
fxin  [c  1275  fain],  c  1305  11,000  Virgins  134  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  6g  Ourse  of  britaigne  po  hi  fonde  such  a  creatoure, 
so  fair  &  so  fayne.  c  1440  Sir  Gowther  679  Fader,  and  Sone, 
and  Holy  Cost,  Of  owre  sowles  be  fayne.  [a  1850  ROSSKTTI 
Dante  fy  Circ.  i.  (1874)  77,  I  .  .  saw  Love  coming  towards 
me,  fair  and  fain.] 

B.  adv.  Gladly,  willingly,  with  pleasure.  Fre- 
quent in  7,  he,  etc.  would  (^  had}  fain  \  otherwise 
Obs.  or  arch. 

a.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  35  Ic  walde  fein  pinian  and  sttten  on 
forste  and  on  snawe.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  192  Vor  uein  wolde 
be  hexte  cwemen  ou.  c  1290  S.  Ens?.  Leg.  272/53,  1  chulle  be 
telle  fayn.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xx.  121  And  if  bou  wolde 
neuere  so  fayne.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  430/3  The  soppes 
of  which  he  fayne  etc.  1513  DOUGLAS  AZneis  ix.  iv.  64 
To  bring  agane  Eneas  full  fane  thai  wald.  1523  LD. 
BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cxxv.  151  The  kyng  .  .  demaunded  of 
them  whyther  they  wolde  faynest  go.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
i.  iv.  10  A  mirrhour  ..  Wherein  her  face  she  often  vewed 
fayne.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  i.  72,  I  would  faine  dye  a 
dry  death.  1709  BERKELEY  Th.  Vision  §  86,  I  would  fain 
know  wherein  consists  that  sharpness.  1801  SOUTHEY 
Thalaba  x.  iv,  He  full  fain  would  sleep.  1858  NEALE 
Bernard  de  M.  32  My  spirit  seeks  thee  fain.  1874  MORLEY 
Compromise  (1886)  85  Those  who  would  fain  divide  the 
community  into  two  great  castes.  1876  MORRIS  Sigurd  HI. 
173  She.  -kisseth  hersweet  and  fain.  1880  Miss  BROUGHTON 
Sec.  Th.  ii.  vii,  She  had  fainer  not. 

/3.  ciyy>  King  of  Tars  1058  Ageyn  the  soudan  he  gan 
hyghe,  "And  wolde  hym  sle  ful  fawe.  c  1380  Sir  Fenimb. 
308  panne  wolde  }>ay  wel  fa^e,  }if  Lei  migt  helpe  to  pat 
sir  Olyuer  hadde  be  sla5e. 

t  Fain,  $b.    Obs.     [f.  prec.]     Gladness,  joy. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  3852  (Laud  MS.)  La  ban  then  he  did  to 
calle  for  fayne  of  hym  his  frendis  alle.  c  1400  \~ivaine  <*(• 
Gaw.  2086  Alsone  als  he  saw  him  stand  For  fayn  he  liked 
fote  and  hand.  6-1440  Bone  Flor.  844  Syr  Garcy  went 
crowlande  for  fayne. 

t  Fain,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  i  fnsenion,  feesnian, 
fahnian,  2  fajenien,  3  fa3nien,  fainen,  (fawe), 
3-6  fayne,  (4  feyn),  3-7  faine.  See  also  FAWN  v. 
[OE.  fatnian,  fae&enian  (f.  fa'gen,  FAIN)  =  ON. 
^  OS.  faganOn,  faginfat,  QH.(j.fagindn,fegi- 


1.  inlr.  To  be  delighted  or  glad,  rejoice.    Const. 
of  (earlier  genitive],  on,  in  ;  with  to  and  inf.  also, 
to  desire,  wish. 

c  888  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxx.  §  i  Ne  sceal  he  .  .  to  unjemetlice 
fa:3nian  Szes  folces  worda.  a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  i.  66  Faej- 
nodonealle.  ciooo^^.^jr/.Markxiv.  n  pahlbisgehyrdon 
hi  fahnodon  [cn6o  Hatton  G.  fageneden],  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  How.  135  Fele  shule  fajenien  on  his  burde.  <  1205 
LAY.  21843  Pa  fainede  swiSe  folc  an  hirede  Of  ArSures 
cume.  a  1240  Ureisiin  in  Cott.  Horn.  199  5'f  bu  wu'1  hi[ 
idauien  iwis  he  wule  Surchut  fawe.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
v.  12  And  fayne  sal  alle  )?at  hope  in  be.  a  1340  HAMPOLE 
Psalter  xxxi.  14  Ffaynes  in  lord  &  glades  rightwis,  c  1380 
'WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  246  Clerkis  shulde  .  .  feyn  to  be 
discharged  of  erbeli  goodis.  (11400-50  Alexander  1745 
Feyne  all  with  fairnes  &  fayne  at  bou  may.  c  1450  Mironr 
Saluatioim  417  And  thogh  some  tyme  be  gude  the  werld 
make  man  to  fayne.  1596  SPENSEK  F.  Q.  v.  xii.  36  [She] 
faynes  to  weave  false  tales. 

b.  To  pretend  kindness.     Cf.  FAWN  v. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  194  Hwonne  ou  ne  wonte5  nowiht, 
beonne  ueineS  he  mid  ou. 

2.  trans.  To  make  glad.     Hence  to  welcome  (a 
person)  ;  also,  to  congratulate  (const,  of}. 

c  1250  Gen.  4-  Ex.  1441  Eliezer  .  .  brojt  him  a  wif  .  .  He 
fajnede  hire  wi5  milde  mod.  a  1300  E,  E.  Psalter  xlii[i].  4 
God  bat  fames  mi  youthede  al.  a  1375  Joseph  A  rim.  243 
pel.  .faynede  me  wip  wordes,  Bote  bei  hateden  me.  a  1400- 
«jo  Alexander  2  Fayn  wold  bai  here  Sum  farand  bing  efter 
fode  to  fayn  bere  herft],  1480  Robt.  Devyll  10  Of  hys  com- 
panye  no  man  us  fayne. 

3.  To  rejoice  in,  enjoy  ;  also,  to  take  to  gladly, 
show  preference  for.  rare. 

1483  CAXTON  Cato  E  viij,  I  wyl  not  that  ye.  .suppose  that 
.  .synnars  faynen  [L.  lucrart\  theyr  synnes  wythout  to  haue 
.  .punycyon.  .in  thys  world  or  in  the  other.  1606  WARNER 
Alb.  Eng.  xyi.  ci.  (1612)  399  The  sprewsest  Citie-Lads  for 
her  would  faine  the  Countne-aire. 

Hence  f  Fai'ning  ///.  «.,  gladsome,  affectionate  ; 
also,  longing,  wistful. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12732  Clunestra.  .Resayuit  hym.  .With 
a  faynond  fare.  1596  SPENSER  Hymns,  Hon.  Love  216  His 
heavens  queene.  .in  his  fayn  ing  eye  Whose  sole  aspect  he 
counts  felicitye. 

Fain(e,  obs.  ff.  of  FEIGN. 

Paineance  (f^'n^aiis).  rare-1,  [f.  FAINEANT: 
see  -ANCE  ;  F.  faincance  occurs  in  Montaigne.] 
-  next. 

1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia  xxvii.  342  The  mask  of  sneering 
faineance  was  gone. 


FAINT. 

Faineancy  (£?»*ntf,ansi).  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-ANCY.]  'i'he  quality  or  condition  of  being  a 
faineant. 

1854  THOREAU  in  Salt  Life  (1890)  156  They  may  be  single, 
or  have  families  in  their  fair.euncy.     1884  GOLIAV.  SMITH  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  Sept.  316  The  reduction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  faineancy. 

[j  Faineant  (ffn^aiV.  s6.  and  a.  Also  7  fai- 
niant,  faitneaiit, faytneant.  \Y .faineant  (i6thc. 
3\$Q  fait-neant}  l  do-nothing*,  i.faitt  3rd  pers.  sing, 
pres.  oi faire  to  do  +  ntant  nothing ;  really  an  ety- 
mologizing perversion  of  OK.  faignant  sluggard 
(still  current  as  a  vulgarism),  pr.  pple.  of  faindre 
to  skulk  :  see  FAINT.] 

A.  sit.  One  who  does  nothing ;  an  idler.     Often 
with   allusion   to   the   rois  faineants,    '  sluggard 
kings',  a  designation  of  the  later  Merovingians. 

1619  SIR  D.  CARLETON  in  Eng.  *  Germ.  (Camden)  93  The 
two  last  Emperors,  .were  both  faineants.  1621  [.see  FAC- 
TOTUM i].  1672  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  (1691)  13  There  are  yet 
to  spare.  .Casherers  and  Fait-neants,  220,000.  1855  H.  G. 
LIDDELL  Hist.  Rome  v.  xlvi,  The  faineans  who  had  dis- 
appointed them  could  hardly  appear  in  public. 

B.  adj.  That  does  nothing ;  indolent,  idle. 

1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  IX.  xiv.  i.  14  The  faineant 
Merovingians.     1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  iv.   163 
The  faineant  aristocrat  and  apathetic  dullard. 

II  Faineantise  (f/n«|ant/"z).  Also  7  faitnean- 
tise.  [Fr.  faineantise,  f.  faineant :  see  prec.] 
(  Do-nothing-ness ';  indisposition  to  do  anything; 
indifference,  inactivity. 

a  i684LF.iGHTON  Let.  in  Leisure  Hour ^  Dec.  (187 4)805  Nor 
would  any  fatigue,  .have  degusted  me  so  much  as  our  ten 
years  fai(n)tneantise  has  done,  a  1734  NORTH  £xtfttf*&74O) 
99  If  the  King  had,  by  any  Faineantise  or  Remissness,  let 
their  Line  run  into  Opportunities.  1823  T.  L.  PEACOCK 
Maid  Marian  ix,  He  had.. sent  al!  King  Henry's  saints 
about  their  business,  or  rather  about  their  no-business,  their 
faineant  ise. 

Fainer,  obs.  f.  FEIGNER. 

fFarnhead.  Obs.  In  4-5  faynhed.  [f.  FAIN 

a.  +-HEAD.]     Gladness,  joy. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3851  (G<">tt.i  Laban  for  faynhed  he  did 
to  call,  .his  freindes  all.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2446  Hit  shall 
..fille  you  with  faynhed. 

f  Fai'nlessly,  adv.  [?  t.fain,  FEIGN  v.  +  -LESS 
-f-  -LT  2.  Cf.  FATNTLESS.]  Without  attempted  eva- 
sion. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  261  Women,  .have  fainelesly  and 
willingly  left  their  bodies  and  imbraced  their  deaths. 

Fainly  (fl?'nli),  adv.  rare.  [f.  FAIN  a.  +  -LY.] 
Gladly,  eag 


1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  28  Lord  Eolus  richt  fanelie 
did  thame  gyde.  1626  W.  SCLATEK  Expos.  2  Thess.  (1629) 
221  Grace  ..  Easily,  Willingly,  fainely  beteemes  another, 
any  other,  all  others  share  with  it  in  the  common  Saluation. 
'in  1800  jolly  Goshawk  ix.  in  Child  Eng.  fy  Sc.  Pop.  Ball. 
IV.  360  She's  gone  unto  her  west  window  And  fainly  aye 
it  drew.  1850  JlLACKiii  sKschylus  II.  268  Xerxes,  stript  of 
all  his  glory  ..  Fainly  comes  ..  to  the  bridge  that  links  the 
lands. 

Faiimess  (ftT1>n|nes).  Chiefly  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  [f.  FAIN  a.  +  -NEKS.]  The  quality  or  stale 
of  being  fain  ;  eagerness,  gladness. 

61300  Cursor  M.  3851  (Cott.)  Laban  for  fainnes  did  him 
call,  .his  frendes  all.  c  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  iv.  7  pouhas 
gifen  faynes  in  my  hert.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  80 
Tha.  .left  all  waist  for  fanenes  for  to  flic.  1571  G.  BUCHANAN 
Admon.  Trew  Lordis  Wks.  (1892)  3oCausit  ye.  .hamiltonis 
to  fon  for  faynnes.  1830  GALT  Laivrie  T.  v.  viii.  228  The 
.  .bailie  rubbed  his  hands  with  fidgety  fainness.  1837  CAR- 
LYLE  Fr.  Rev.  \.  v.  ix,  Foulon  (in  his  fainness).  .also  claps. 

Faint  (fc'nt),  sb.     [f.  FAINT  a.  and  v.] 

1 1.  Faintness.   Ofo. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13477  'Gott.)  If  bai  turn  ham  bair  wai, 
For  J>e  faint  sone  faile  sal  bai.  c  1320  Sir  Beucs  4195  Beues 
for  ffeynt  bere  hym  lowe.  c  1430  Sj>r  Geuer.  (Roxb.)88i4 
For  pure  feint  right  now  she  sank.  "1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Hnon  cxx.  430  Huon..was  sore  wery  for  faynt,  for  the 
blude  that  he  had  loste.  (11541  WVATT  Poet.  Wks.  (1861) 
149  My  hope,  .stumbleth  straight,  for  feeble  faint.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  iv.xli.  165  Wearied  with  travaile,  and  faint  of 
his  woundes. 

2.  A  swoon. 

1808  SCOTT  Mann.  iv.  xvi,  The  Saint,  Who  propped  the 
Virgin  in  her  faint.  1865  L.  OLIPIIANT  Piccadilly  1 1870)  280 
In  a  dead  faint.  1885  R.  L.  &  F.  STEVENSON  Dynamiter 
45  The  night,  .found  me  still  where  he  had  laid  me  during 
my  faint. 

8.  Comb,  as  -^  faint-Jit  =  fainting-fit. 

1795  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Pindariana  Wks.  1812  IV.  190 
Without  a  scream,  a  faint-fit  or  a  kick. 

Faint  (ft^nt),  a.  Forms :  4  (and  9  in  sense  I  b) 
feint,  4-6  fainte,  faynt(e,  feynt(e,  6  Sc.  fantv'e, 
4- faint,  [a.  OF.  faint ,  feint  feigned,  sluggish, 
cowardly,  pa.  pple.  of  faindre,  fcindre  (raod.F. 
feindre]  to  FEIGN,  in  early  use  also  refl.  to  avoid 
one's  duty  by  false  pretences,  to  shirk,  skulk.] 

fl.  Feigned,  pretended,  simulated.  Cbs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19535  (Cott.)  par-for  tok  he  [Symon 
Magus]  baptim  faint,  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xl.  6  Vayn 
thynge  &  faynt  spak  his  hert.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  12591 
J>o  lyghers.  .forget  a  faint  tale  vnder  fals  colour.  6-1440 
York  Myst.  xxix.  229  A  faynte  frend  myght  he  ber  fynde. 
1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  144  He  that  louetn  the 
with  feynt  lone.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  £3  And  finished 
the  sayde  peace  with  an  assured  othe.  .but  it  seined  a  faynt 
peace,  for  [etc.]. 


FAINT. 

b.  Law.  Faint  action, pleading,  &£.. :  ='  feigned 
action ',  etc. :  see  FEIGNED. 


manner  of  pleading  to  the  deceit  of  a  third  party.     1672  in 
COWEL  Interpr.,  Faynt  alias  ,  Feynt  Action.     1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  517  A  feint  title. 
II.  Sluggish,  timid,  feeble. 

1  2.  Avoiding  exertion,  shirking,  lazy,  sluggish. 

c  1325  Coerdc  £.2519  '  Rowes  on  faste  !  who  that  is  feynt, 
In  evel  water  may  he  be  dreynt  !  '  1393  GOWER  Conf.  II.  5 
He..  had  his  thoughtes  feint  Towardes  loves  and  full  of 
slouthe.  CI440  I'rojnp.  Pnrv.  153  Feynt,  segnis.  1513 
DOUGLAS  Mneis  i.  vii.  33  The  beis.  .fra  thair  hife.  .Expelhs 
.  .  the  faynt  drone  be,  1680  TEMPLE  Orig.  <J-  Nat.  Gav, 
Misc.  53  The  spirits,  .are  rendered  faint  and  sluggish. 

3.  Wanting  in  courage,  spiritless,  cowardly.  Obs. 
or  arch.  exc.  in  faint  heart  (now  associated  with 
sense  4  b). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18081  (Cott.)  A  faint  fighter  me  thine  er 
bou.  c  1300  A'.  Alii.  7597  Haveth  now  non  heorte  feynte  ! 
c  1320  Sir  Belies  1575  Ase  he  was  mad  &  feint  To  lesu  Crist 
he  made  is  pleint.  1414  BRAMPTON  Penit.  Ps.  cxvi  (Percy 
Soc.)  44  Myn  herte  is  falsfe],  feynt,  and  diye.  c  1489  CAX- 
TON Sonnes  of  Aymon  vni.  184  Thoughe  ye  shold  abyde 
behynde  as  weke  men  and  feynte.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Huon  Iii.  177  Thou  arte  of  a  faynte  corage.  a  i$93  H. 
SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  219  The  faint  spies  that  went  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  1627  MAY  Lucan  in.  (1635)  103  To  send 
thee  civill  wars  Having  so  faint  a  chiefe.  1702  ROWE 
Tamerl.  I.  i,  His  Party,  .soon  grew  faint.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  689  Faint  heart  never  yot  raised  atrophy. 

absol.  1814  BYRON  Lara  u.  x,  The  fierce  that  vanquish, 
and  the  faint  that  yield.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  iv.  120  He 
made  the  faint  of  spirit  take  their  place. 

b.  Proverb.  1569  W.  ELDERTON  Ballad,  Brittains  Ida 
v.  i,  Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady.  1624  MASSINGER 
Parl.  Love  u.  iii,  All  hell's  plagues  light  on  the  proverb 
That  says  '  Faint  heart  '—  !  But  it  is  stale. 

4.  Wanting  in  strength  or  vigour,     t  a.  Of  per- 
sons or  animals,  their  faculties  or  condition  ;  also 
(rarely)  of  material  agents  :  Weak,  feeble  ;  sickly, 
out  of  condition.   Obs. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  785  Febul  wax  he  &  faynt.  1399 
LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  III.  88  With  many  ffair  ffowle,  bou} 
bey  ffeynte  were,  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Huso.  in.  288  In  bigger 
bowes  fele,  and  fainter  fewe  Brannches  doo  traile.  1513 
DOUGLAS  JEneis  vn.  viii.  74  Thi  vile  unveildy  age,  Ourset 
with  hasart  hair  and  faynt  dotage.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps. 
cxlii[i].  7  Mysprete  waxeth  faynte.  1641  BEST  F 
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!      atsol.  1840  BROWNING  Sordcllo  v.  417  Some  first  fact  I'  the 
faint  of  time. 

6.  Feeble  through  inanition,  fear,  or  exhaus- 
tion; inclined  to  'faint'  or  swoon.  Const,  t  of, 

with. 

c  1320  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  509  pey  bro?t  hym  to  pylate,  he 
stode  ful  feynt.  c  1380  Sir  Permit.  332  He  ys  bo^e  paaKSl 
feynt  1430  LYDG.  CAnat.  Troy  I.  ix,  Which  of  laboure  were 
ful  mate  and  feynt.  c  1489  CA.XTON  Sonncs  of  Aymon  ix. 
249  Guycharde..was  feynte  and  felle  doun  to  the  erthe. 
1704  F.  FI-LLER  Mcd.  Gymii.  (1711)  30  When  a  Man.  .rises 
first  from  his  sick  Bed . .  he  quickly  grows  faint.  1837  MAJOR 
RICHARDSON  Brit.  Legion  n.  fed.  21  291  He  was  exceedingly 
. .  faint  with  the  bruises  he  had  received.  1867  DICKENS 
Lett.  (i88o>  II.  272,  I  was  taken  so  faint  afterwards. 

trans/.  1548  HALL  Citron.  230  b,  Knowyng  his  treasorie 
.  .to  bee  so  voyde  and  faint. 

III.   7.  Producing  faintness;  sickly;  f  having 
a  sickly  smell.     Of  the  atmosphere  :  Oppressive. 


,,-j. ,  _._    _, ''arm.  Bfcs. 

Surtees)i43  Barley  stra we .  .is  fownde-.not  altogeather  soe 
faint  as  haver  strawe.  1653  WALTON  Angler  130  If  I  catch 
a  Trout  in  one  Meadow,  he  shall  be  white  and  faint.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  204  If  the  Sire  be  faint,  or  out  of 
Case.  1699  DAMPIEK  I 'try,  II.  in.  36  Where  the  scantiest  or 
faintest  Land-winds  are  found.  1764  HAKMER  Observ.  iv. 
iv.  142  A  very  slow  faint  fire. 

b.  Of  actions,  wishes,  purposes :  Half-hearted, 
languid,  feeble. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  vi.  24  Turning  feare  to  faint  deuo- 
tlon.  1630  in  Picton  L'pool  Mnnic  Rec.  (1883)  I.  158  Many 
disorders  growen.  .through,  .faint  execucon  of  those  lawes. 
1640  HABINGTON  Edw.  IV.  183  The  King,  .dismist  the  Em- 
bassadors  with  some  faint  comfort.  1728  VENEER  Sin- 
cere  Penitent  Pref.  4  A  faint,  .progress  in.  .religion.  1735 
POPE  Fro/.  Sat.  zoi  Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with 
civil  leer.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  581  A  faint  show 
of  opposition  from  one  or  two  peers.  1863  FR.  A,  KEMHLE 
Kesid.  Georgia  37  And  found  there  had  been  some  faint 
attempt  at  sweeping. 

5.  Producing  a  feeble  impression  on  the  senses  or 
the  mind  ;  dim,  indistinct,  hardly  perceptible :  a. 
of  light,  sound,  odour. 

1660  BOYLE  AVw  £.r/.  Phys.  Mech.  270  The  sound  grew 
fainter  and  fainter.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  84  By.  .Turpen- 
tine, &c.  all  those  reflections  are  made  more  faint.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.  Vision^  Faint  Vision  is  when 
a  few  Rays  make  up  one  Pencil,  and  tho'  this  may  be  dis- 
tinct, yet  it  is  obscure  and  dark.  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  59 
Diligent  to  catch  the  first  faint  gleam  Of  smiling  day.  18x8 
SHELLEY  Rosalind  1015  The  summer  wind  faint  odours 
brought  From  mountain  flowers,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems 
(1864)  I.  96  Echo  shrinks,  as  if  afraid  Of  the  faint  murmur 
she  has  made.  1868  LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  L  (1879)  10 
A  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  is.  .the  faintest  visible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

b.  of  a  colour. 

1554  HULOET,  Faynte  and  vnperfite  coloure,  dilutus  color. 
1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  74  All  manner  of  Blues,  from  the 
faintest  to  the  deepest.  1716  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5468/4  Stolen 
..a  Faint  Bay  Horse.  1730  THOMSON  Summer  1317  (1746) 
From  her  naked  limbs  of  glowing  white,  In  folds  loose- 
floating  fell  the  fainter  lawn.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama. 
Sc.  <y  Art  II.  724  The  faintest  part  of  the  picture.  1873 
BRYANT  Little  People  of  Snovu  in  She  saw  a  little  crea- 
ture. .With.. faint  blue  eyes. 

C.  Of  markings,  etc.  Applied  spec,  to  the  lines  of 
a  pale  blue  or  neutral  tint  ruled  on  paper  as  a  guide 
for  handwriting.  Hence  qnasi-asfo.  in  ruled  faint. 
d.  of  objects  of  mental  perception,  e.g.  resem- 
blance, probability,  etc.  Also  of  conceptions  or 
representations  :  *  Pale '  or  feeble  compared  with 
the  reality. 

1727  SWIFT  Gulliver  u.  viii.  166  Some  faint  hopes  of  relief. 
1751  JORTIN  Serin.  (1771)  II.  xvii.  333  The  faint  remem- 
brance of  the  word  of  God.  177*  PKIESTLEY  Inst.  AV//>. 
/__o_\  TT iir  „  r — .  -  .  :  ..  :J _r  r:«.n  _o_.  TI ._ 

igs. 

___.  _  _  'ii.  ii  lune  =;'?  1  here  is  not  the  faint 

chance  that  [etc.]. 


1673  TEMPLE  Obseru.  United  Prov.  Wks.  1731  I.  46  Warm 
faint  Air  turns  in  a  Night  to  a  sharp  Frost.  1712  W.  ROGERS 
Voy.  182  The  Weather  was  very  wet,  hot  and  faint.  1864 
SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  16  Aug.,  I  wish  La  Villa  Ricca  de  Vera 
Cruz  had  not  quite  so  faint  a  smell.  1870  HAWTHORNE  Eng . 
Note-Ms.  (1879)  II.  343  The  atmosphere  was  a  little  faint 
and  sickish. 

IV.  Comb.  8.  a.  with  adjs.  of  colour,  as 
faint-blue,  -green,  etc.  b.  parasynthetic,  asfaini- 
breathed,  -hued,  -lipped,  -voiced,  etc. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  u.  ii.  11.  Babylon  301  The 
faint-breath'd  children  Cry  often  Bek.  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Chr.  Mar.  9  Persons,  .but  pale  in  goodness,  and  faint  hued 
in  integrity.  i8ao  KEATS  Hyperion  in.  19  Faint-lipped 
shells.  1832  TENNYSON  Mariana  in  S.  5  A  faint-blue  ridge 
upon  the  right.  1844  LD.  HOUGHTON  Palm  Leaves  138 
Purple  and  faint-green  relics  of  the  day.  1871  E.  F.  BURK 
Ad  Fidem  xiv.  284  Difficulties  become  faint-voiced. 

9.  quasiWz/.  with  ppl.  adjs.,  as  faint-gleaming, 
-glimmering,  -heard,  -lit,  --warbled,  etc. 

1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  48  The  meek-ey'd  morn  ap- 
pears . .  faint-gleaming  in  the  dappled  east.  1728-46  — 
Spring  585  The  long-forgotten  Strain,  At  first  faint-warbled. 
1729  SAVAGE  Wandererm.  12  The  Stars  ..  faintglimm'ring 
with  remains  of  day.  1866  HOWELLS  Ventt.  Life  xvii.  260 
Faint-heard  refrains.  1867  R.  LYTTON  Chron.  .5-  Char.,  The 
faint-lit  cold-wall'd  corridors. 

Faint  (G'nt),  v.  Forms :  4-5  feinte,  4-6 
faynt(e,  (6  fayncte),  feynt(e,  5-  faint,  [f. 
FAINT  a. ;  cf.  the  rare  OF.  feintir- sense  i.] 

1.  intr.  To  lose  heart  or  courage,  be  afraid,  be- 
come depressed,  give  way,  flag.     Now  only  arch. 
after  Biblical  uses. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3638  For  here  fon  gun  feynte  &  felde 
weremanye.  a  1400  AdamDavy's  Dreams  118  A  vpiceme 
bede  I  ne  shulde  noujth  feinle.  15*6  TINDALE  2  Cor.  iv.  j  As 
mercy  is  come  on  us  we  fayncte  not.  1548  HALL  Chron. 
59  b,  The  straunger  so  faced  the  Englishman,  that  hefaynted 
in  hys  sute.  1653  HOI.CROFT  Procopius  u.  41  The  soldiers 
blamed  each  other  for  fainting.  1701  STEELK  Chr.  Hero 
III.  62  His  great  heart,  instead  of  fainting  and  subsid- 
ing, rose  and  biggen'd.  1722  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795) 
I.  in.  187  He  was  despised  by  many;  yet  he  fainted  not. 
1827  KEBLE  Chr.  Y.  24th  Sund.  after  Trm.,  Why  should  we 
faint  and  fear  to  live  alone.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  1 1. 
478  Answer  and  faint  not. 

2.  To  become  faint,  grow  weak  or  feeble,  decline. 
Const,  in,  of.  Obs.  exc.  poet. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13918  All  feblit  be  freike,  fainted  of 
strenght.  c  1450  Crt.  of  Love  460  All  her  ymage  paynte  In 
the  reraembraunce  till  thow  begynne  to  faynte.  1530  RAS- 


meat.  1623  BINGHAM  Xenophon  45  If  they  perceiue,  that 
you  faint  in  courage.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  sEneid  ix.  473 
The  Fires  were  fainting  there.  1820  SHELLEY  (Edipiis  u.  i. 
56  Loading  the  morning  winds  until  they  faint  With  living 
fragrance.  1866  B.  TAYLOR  Poems,  Odalisque,  The  day, 
through  shadowy  arches  fainting. 
•)•  D.  To  fall  short.  Obs.  rare. 

1623  BINGHAM  Lcpsins'  Comparison  3  It  fainteth  or  straieth 
from  the  marke,  if  you  aime  further  off. 

3.  To  fall  into  a  swoon.     Also  with  away. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3550  He  . .  fainted  for  febull,  and 
felle  to  be  ground  In  a  swyme.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xlv.  95 
Caste  some  watirvppon  me,  I  faynte  !  x6ooStiAKs.  A,  Y.  L. 
iv.  iii.  149  And  now  he  fainted,  And  cride  in  fainting  vpon 
Rosalinde.  1668  ETHEREDGE  She  Would  if  She  Could  iv. 
i,  Oh,  I  shall  faint  1  1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jerits.  (1732) 
107  Where  Christ  fainted  thrice,  under  the  weight  of  his 
Cross.  1742  WESLEY  Jrnl.  18  Jan.,  As  soon  as  she  rose 
from  prayer,  she  fainted  away.  1847  GROTE  Greece  ll.  Hi. 
(1862)  IV.  421  He  fainted  away  and  fell  back.  1880  OUIDA 
Moths  I.  16  She  could  have  fainted. 

b.  To  droop,  sink  into.    lit.  andyijf.  tare. 

1712-4  POPE  Rape  Lock  iy.  34  There  Affectation  . .  Faints 
into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride.  1821  KEATS  Lamia 
130  A  flower  That  faints  into  itself  at  evening  hour. 

4.  To  lose  colour  or  brightness ;   to  fade,  die 
away.     Const,  into.    Now  rare. 

1430  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  u.  xvii,  Coloures  that  may  neuer 

faynte.     1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  in.  66  The  Wines  doe  . .  be- 

ginne  to  faile  or  faint.     1675  A.  BROWNE  Ars  Pictoria.  90 

I    The  next  [grounds],  .as  they  loose  in  their  distance  must. . 

1    faint.. in  their  colours.     1708  H.  PHILIPS  Cyder  ll.  67  Un- 

i    skill'd  to  tell  Or  where  one  colour  rises  or  one  faints.     1711 

i    POPE  Let.  H.  Cromwell  12    Nov.,    Those  . .  figures    in 

the  gilded  clouds   which  while  we  gaze  long  upon  . .  the 

whole  faints  before  the  eye,  and  decays  into  confusion. 

1873  Miss  THACKERAY  Old  Kensington  xv.  124  The  draperies 

i    hang  fainting  and  turning  grey  and  brown.     1890  W.  C. 


FAINTING. 

RUSSELL   Ocean    Tragedy  III.  xxxii.   193  The  sky  had 
fainted  into  a  sickly  hectic. 

b.  nonce-use.  To  grow  dull  or  insensible  to. 

1669  PENN  No  Crass  Wks.  1782  II.  93  We  fainted  to  that 
pleasure  and  delight  we  once  loved. 

5.  trans.  To  make  faint  or  weak,  depress,  en- 
feeble, weaken.  Rare  in  mod.  use.  Also  impers. 
//  faints  me. 

£•1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  828  p  luxurie  ..  thou 
feyntest  mannes  mynde.  (1400  Destr.  Troy  11162  purgh 
failyng  of  fode.  .fainttes  be  pepull.  c  1420 I'altad.  on  Hudi. 
III.  1090  Ffele  I  haveseyn  thair  dammes  feynt  or  quelle.  1509 
HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xix.  xiii,  Doth  he  not  knowe  how  your 
hert  is  faynted?  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  iy.  (1887)  22 
Neither  faint  it  [the  body]  with  heat,  nor  freese  it  with  cold. 
1613  SHAKS.  Jlen.  I'///,  u.  iii.  103  It  faints  me  To  thinkc 
what  followes.  1614  T.  ADAMS  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav. 
Ps.  xxxv.  3  Deferred  hop*  faints  the  heart,  a  1657  LOVEDAY 
Lett.  (1662)  195  It  . .  faints  my  industry.  1755  GUTIIRIK 
Christians  Gt.  /fttfrest(i6f}j)  113  This  seriousness breaketh 
the  man's  heart,  and  fainteth  the  stoutness  of  it.  1858  MRS. 
OLIPHANT  Laird  of  Norlaw  III.  175  Too  much  joy  almost 
fainted  the  heart  of  the  Mistress.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus 
Ixiv.  216  Son,  whom  needs  it  faints  me  to  launch  full-tided 
on  hazards. 

f  b.  To  make  less,  diminish.   Obs.  rare. 

1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  in.  viii.  212  With  incensing 
touch  T'o  faint  his  force. 

Faint-draw  (f^n^drg),  v.  [f.  FAINT  a.  + 
DRAW  v."]  trans.  To  draw  or  delineate  lightly. 

1728  SAVAGE  Bastard  33  You  had  faint-drawn  me  with  a 
form  alone. 

Fainted  (feinted),  ///.  a.  [f.  FAINT  v.  +  -ED  " .] 
f  a.  Rendered  cowardly  or  timid.  •(•  b.  Become 
weak  or  exhausted,  c.  Fallen  into  a  swoon  (rare). 

c  1500  Mehtsine.no  By  one  only  Cowarde&  feynted  herte 
is  sometyme  lefte  &  loste  al  a  hoole  werke.  a  1533  LD.  BER. 
NERS  Hnon  liii.  180  A  !  false  faynted  hert.  1614  Bp.  HALI. 
Recoil.  Treat.  124  Why  doth  none  of  his  gallant  nobles  re- 
vive the  faynted  courage  of  their  Lorde  with  a  new  cuppe  ? 
1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smcct.  (1851)  296  So  reviving  to  the 
fainted  Common-wealth.  1847  Eraser's  Mag.  XXXVI.  32 
There  she  lies,  not  fainted,  .but  like  a  somnambule. 

fFai'nten,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FAINT  a.  + 
-EN  5.]  trans.  To  make  faint,  depress,  dispirit. 

16125  BP.  HALL  Contempt.,  N.  T.  11.  i,  Thou  wilt  not  be 
.  .absent,  .so  long  as  to  fainten  the  heart. 

Fainter  (,f?''nt3j).  [f.  FAINT  p.  +  -KB!.]  One 
who  faints  or  gives  way. 

1816  SCOTT  Woodst.  xxxiii,  The  soldiers  chosen  for  this 
service  should  be.  .no  fainters  in  spirit. 

t  Fai'ntful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FAINT  sb.  or  v.  +  -FUL.] 
Ready  to  faint ;  causing  or  indicating  faintness. 

1589  FLEMING  Virg.  Georg.  in.  18  Faintfull  and  like  to  die. 
1590  GREENE  Orl.  Fur.  11861)  98  Let  them  stream  along  my 
faintfull  looks.     1594  LODGE  Wounds  Civ.  War\.  in  HazL 
Dodsley  VII.  195,  I  feel  the  faintful  dews  of  death. 

Faint-heart  (fri-nthait),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  FAINT 
a.  +  HEART.]  A.  st. 

t 1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  having  a  faint  heart; 
want  of  spirit.  Obs. 

1580  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  760  They  (men]  . .  through 
faint-heart,  and  lack  of  courage,  do  change  their  first  mind. 

2.  One  who  has  a  faint  heart ;  a  coward. 

1870  Daily  News  16  Nov.,  'You  are  all  fainthearts,  not 
Frenchmen.' 

"B.aaj.  Faint-hearted,  timid,  spiritless,  cowardly. 

1590  ^lAIiLOWE  2«rf  Ft.    Tanibnrl.   III.  ii,  That   coward 
faint-heart  runaway.    1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  IV.  x.  17  Cowards 
..And  faint-heart  fooles.     1870  MOXKIS  Earthly  Tar.  II. 
in.  501  O  faint. heart  thief  of  love. 

Faint-hearted  (fei:nthauted),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ED  '-'.]  Having  a  faint  heart ;  wanting  energy, 
courage,  or  will  to  carry  a  thing  through ;  timid, 
cowardly.  Also  absol. 

ci44o  Promp.  Par!'.  153  Feynt  hertyd,  vecors.  1535 
COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xiii.  7  All  the  people  were  fayntharted 
after  him.  1631  GOUGE  Goifs  A  rrows  v.  xi.  421  A  few  white- 
liverd,  faint-hearted  souldiers.  1713  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack 
(1840)  17,  I  find  you  are  faint-hearted,  and  unfit  for  our 
trade.  1843  BETHUNE  Sc.  Fireside  Stor.  54  Young  fellows 
like  you,  are  sometimes  faint-hearted.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  ('876)  IV.  xviii.  145  A  fainthearted.. faction  soon 
began  to  show  itself  among  those  of  higher  degree. 

absol.  111600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  (16171  746  The  punish- 
ment threatened.. to  the  fearful  and  faint-hearted.  1847 
EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Goethe  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  395  The  dis- 
advantages of  any  epoch  exist  only  to  the  faint-hearted. 

Hence  Pal  nt-hea'rtedly  adv.,  in  a  fainthearted 
manner.  Fai  nt-hea-rtedness,  the  quality  or  state 
of  being  fainthearted  ;  timidity,  cowardice. 


§  76  To  finde  such  fainthartednes  in  my- 

selfe  at  the  first  conceit  of  death.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasmus 
Colloq.  no  But  how  many  Christians  dye  very  faint- 
heartedly? 1753  N.  TORRIANO  Gangr.  Sore  Throat  60 
A  Faint-heartedness.  .always  accompanies  Putrefaction  and 
Insensibility.  1874  MOTLEY  Barneveld  (1879)  II.  xi.  26 
Baffled.. by  the  faintheartedness  of  his  nominal  friends. 
1876  MRS.  WHITNEY  Lights  «$•  Ins.  xi.  120  'It  is  such  a 
responsibility  to  take  '. .  I  said,  faint-heartedly. 

Fainting  (fcf-ntin\  vbL  sb.  [f.  FAINT  -v.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FAINT. 

1.  A  growing  feeble  or  faint-hearted ;  depression, 
discouragement. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13936  With  fainttyng  &  feblenes  he  fell 
to  be  ground.  1590  SHAKS*  Com.  Err.  \.  i.  46  Almost  at 
fainting  vnder  The  pleasing  punishment  that  women_beare. 
1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple  t  Love  Unknmvn  2  In  my  fain  tings 
I  presume  your  love  Will  more  complie,  then  help. 


FAINTING. 

2.  Swooning. 

1601  HOLI.ANH  Pliny  xix.  v.  1 8  This  root ..  [e.ecampane] 
thus  connected  is  singular  good  for  fain  tings.  1684  BUNYAN 
Pilgr.  n.  11879)  176  Fetch  something,  and  give  it  Mercy. . 
to  stay  her  fainting.  1748  HAKTI.KY  Ol>sct~'.  Man.  \.  i.  40 
Hence  Faintings  and  Stupors.  1850  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle 
Tom's  C.  xxxix.  344,  I  meant  to  stop  your  fainting. 
b.  atlrib.  in  faintingfit,  a  swoon. 

1702  J.  PUHCEI.L  Choiick(i-j\4\  97  Fainting  Fits,  oraSyn- 
cope.  .will  ensue.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  ii,  Catharine. . 
was.  .recovered  from  her  fainting  fit.  1855  STANLEY  flfgtft. 
Ctintcrh.  iii.  11857)  128  Often  he  fell  into  long  fainting  fits, 
which  his  attendants  mistook  for  death. 

Fainting  ;f(7i'ntin),  ppl.  a.    [f.  as  prec.  + 
That  faints,  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

1558  PJIAER  JEneid  vi.  361  The  feble  mone  doth  giue 
sometime  a  faynting  light.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist. 
76  The  Senate,  whom  I  perceived  in  manner  fainting  and 
wearie.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  n.  v.  40  That  I  may  kindly 
giue  one  fainting  kisse.  1708  EDM.  SMITH  To  Mem.  of  y. 
Philips  in  Anderson  B.  P.  VI.  618  1'he  fainting  Dutch  re- 
motely fire.  1771  MRS.  GRIE-'FITII  tr.  l'iand*s  Shipwreck 
201  Yes,  O  Yes  !  she  replied  in  an  almost  fainting  tone. 
1771  HULL  Sir  IV.  Harrington  (1797)  IV.  162  We  had 
such  trembling  and  almost  fainting  doings.  1818  SHELLEY 
Lett.  10  July,  Translating  into  my  fainting  and  inefficient 
periods,  the  divine  eloquence  of  Plato's  Symposium.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng.  III.  239  His  eloquence  roused  the 
fainting  courage  of  his  brethren. 

Faintingly  (f^'ntinli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY-.] 
In  a  fainting  manner  ;  f  feebly,  f  faint-heartedly  ; 
like  one  who  is  fainting. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Upist.  41  This  letter  is  not  onely 
lamentably  indited,  but  also  faintingly  invented.  1586  A. 
DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  m8  And  albeit  he  was.. like- 
liest of  all  other  to  attune  the  victory,  yet  ..  he  faint- 
ingly withdrew.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  ix.  §  i  (1643)  470 
His  many  knocks  cause  him  faintingly  to  fall.  1839 
LADY  LYTTON  Cheveley  (ed.  21  I.  vii.  135  Mademoiselle 
began  to.  .incline  her  head  faintingly  towards  his  shoulder. 
1844  Lu.  HOUGHTON  Mem.  Many  Scenes,  Dream  in 
Gondola  96  A  deft  canoe  . .  Faintingly  rocked  within  a  lone- 

[f.  as  prec.  -f  -NESS.] 


some  cove. 


t  Farntingness.  Obs. 
^FAINTNESS. 


1634-5  KRF.RETON  Trav.  (1844)  126  Save  only  a  faintingness 
when  I  came  on  shore. 

tFarntise.  Obs.  Forms:  3-5  feint-,  feynt-, 
-ise,  -yce,  -yae,  (4  fentesye,  5  feyntyse),  4-5 
faint-,  fant-,  faynt-,  -es(e,  -is(e,  -ys(e,  (4  Sc. 
fayntioe,  5  fentyse).  [a.  OF.  faintise,  feintise 
(mod.F.  feintise)  =  Pr.  fcintesa,  f.  faint,  feint 
feigned,  sluggish,  cowardly :  see  FAINT  a.] 

1.  Deceit,  dissimulation,  hypocrisy,  pretence. 
1340  Ayenb.  26  Hit  wes  al  faymise  and  ypocrisie.    c  1400 

Dcstr.  Troy  594  Ere  he  fayne  any  faintes.  1485  CAXTON 
Chat.  Gt.  21 7  The  kyng..dysposed  hym  to  receyue baptym 
.  .without  fayntyse. 

2.  Feebleness,  weakness   (of   body  or    mind) ; 
want  of  energy,  cowardice.  Cf.  FAINTNESS.   With- 
out faintise  :  without  flagging  or  flinching. 

1297  U.  GLOUC.  (1724)  39  Muche  t>ing,  |>at  ys  eldore  loren 
Jrarw  feyntyse  . .  he  wann  se|>|>e  a  3eyn.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
C/inm.  u8io)  176  Philip  withouteu  fayntise  did  alle  his 
trauaile.  a  1400  /W.  AW.  $  L.  Poems  246  For  feyntyce  fel 
(>at  fayre  fode,  Nakyd  he  bar  ^at  hard  rode  To-ward  caluery. 
c  1470  HARDING  Cnrott.  LXXXI.  viii,  Thei  faught  without 
feyntise. 

Paintish.  (fc'-ntij),  a.    [f.  FAINT  a.  +  -ISH.] 

1.  t  a.  Rather  weak  or  feeble.  Obs.    b.  Affected 
with  a   feeling   somewhat   like   that  of  fainting. 
Also  of  the  feeling  itself. 

l66j  H.  STUBBB  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  501  Neither  does  all 
that  sweat  make  us  faintish.  1683. TRYON  Way  to  Health 
82  Those  Cattel  that  feed  on  Grass  are  weak  and  faintish  in 
comparison  of  those,  .fed  with  Hay  and  Corn.  1767  GoocH 
Treat.  Wounds  I.  224  He  continued  faintish  for  some  days. 
1834  LAMDOR  Exam.  Shaks.  Wks.  1846  II.  267,  I  wax  faintish 
at  the  big  squat  man.  1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  <V  Gain  m.  ii. 
(18531  288  Charles  had  a  faintish  feeling  come  over  him. 
1856  LEVER  Martins  ofCro'M.  128  A  qualm  of  faintish  sick- 
ness. 

2.  Rather  indistinct,  hardly  perceptible. 

1711  Nereides  35  The  Water-Lillies  are  a  faintish  sweet. 
1713  ROWE  Jane  Shores,  i,  Upon  her  Cheek  a  faintish  Flush 
was  spread.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  V.  i.  4  Then 
in  a  faintish,  but  angry  voice,  '  begone  from  my  door '.  1767 
EURET  in  Pkil.  Trans.  LVII.  114  The  young  leaves,  .are  of 
a  faintish  green.  1866  CAKLYLK  E.  Irving  in  Remin.  11881) 
268  To  the  Louvre,  .got  rather  faintish  good  of  the  pictures 
there. 

Faiiitislmess  (fc'-ntifnes).  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  or  feeling  faintish  ; 
a  slight  tendency  to  faint. 

1733  ARDUTHNOT  On  Air  in.  §  vii.  48  The  sensation  of 
famtibhness  and  debility.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dam.  Meti. 
(ed.  11)  221  When..faintishness..render[s]  cordials  neces- 
sary, we  would  recommend  good  wine.  1816  Citron,  in 
Ann.  Keg.  575,  I  felt  myself  assailed  by  a  kind  of  faintish- 
ness.  i833M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cri>if/e(iSsg'i^o6  While  faintish. 
ner;s  encreased  so  that  I  could  hardly  speak. 

Pai'ntive,  a.  rare  —  1,  [f.  FAINT  v.  +  -IVE.] 
Ready  to  faint ;  languid. 

a  1813  A.  WILSON  Disconsolate  Wren  Poet.  Wks.  (1846) 
96  She  poured  out  her  mane,  Sae  faintive,  sae  plaintive. 

Fai'utless,  a.  [f.  FAINT  sl>.  +  -LESS.]  Exempt 
from  fainting ;  unflagging. 

"593. '4  SYLVESTER  Profit  of  Imprisonment  323  By  faintless 
exercise  faire  Vertue  to  maintaine.  1664  PEPYS  Diary  (1879) 
III.  96  Cramp  be  thou  faintless. 
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t  Fai'ntling,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LING.]  A.  sb.  One  who  is  faint  or  faint-hearted. 
B.  adj.  Faint-hearted. 

1614  C.  Ii.  Ghost  of  Rich.  Ill,  Such  fayntlings  never  yet 
were  prest  with  coyne.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  />'«// (1752) 
82  Thou  art  such  a  faintling,  silly  creature. 

t  Fai*ntlyf  a.  Obs.  [f.  FAINT  a.  +  -LY  i.]  « 
FAINT  in  various  senses. 

171*  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  (1718)  267  It  being  but  a  faintly 
pod  1771  J.  FOOT  Penseroso  n.  69  Hence  the  spring 

,mits  a  faintly  blush. 

Faintly  (fr'-ntli),  adv.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

fl.  Keignedly,  by  way  of  feint  or  pretence,  de- 
ceitfully. Obs. 

^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  (1725)  152  Code  acord  to  make, 
fonope  fulle  fayntlie.  c  1400  Cato's  Morals  16  in  Cursor  M. 
App.  iv,  Fainteli  for  to  Ipcke . .  is  falsid  and  blame.  1523  Lu. 
BsEMKU  Froiss.  I.  ccxxi.  287  Some  men  of  armes  passed 
after  fayntly.  1548  HALL  Chron.  241  Countryes  ..  by  hym 
stollen  and  faintly  conquered.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  v. 
365  Gabinius . .  was  forced  to . .  fight  for  Pompey  at  first  faintly 
[L.  sii»ufatf]sLnd  unwillingly,  but  at  last  heartily. 

t  2.  In  a  spiritless  manner,  like  a  cowaul ;  timidly. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10596  Hii  fou;te  feinteliche.  1387 
TRKviSA///>Y&'«(RoIls)VII.  491  What  he  bygynnebfresche- 
liche,  he  forsake!?  hit  feyntliche  as  a  womman.  c  1400 
Melayne  1419, 1  fro  this  grete  lournee  Fayntly  fiedde  a  way. 
1580  BARET  Alv.  W  341  Womanishlie,  faintlie,  fearefullie, 
mnlifbrittr.  1643  DF.NHAM  Coopers  //.  285  He  faintly  now 
declines  the  fatal  strife. 

3.  In  a  weak,  feeble,  or  languid  manner ;  feebly, 
c  13x0  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  572  CrystgoJ>  krokedly  (?ysheuy 

cros  vndyr.  And  feyntly  hyt  berej*.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm. 
Sel.  Wks.  I.  180  pus  moun  we  se  how  feyntli  we  serve  to 
Crist,  c  1430  Syr  Getter.  (Roxb.)  1617  Wei  feyntlie  she  felt 
hir  stere.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/,  tW.  de  \V.  1531)  155  b,  Perfec- 
cyon,  whiche  they  slowly  &  weykly  or  fayntly  desyre.  1632 
J,  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Kromena  29  Faintly  kissing  him, 
she  breathed  out  her  life.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  i.  16  The 
tide  pressing  against  the  stream,  tho  faintly.  1781  GIIIBON 
Decl.  <y  F.  II.  xli.  504  Their  valiant  promise  was  faintly 
supported  in  the  hour  of  battle.  1861  Athenxnm  29  June 
854  Cavour  faintly  smiled. 

t  b.  With  hesitation,  not  actively  or  energeti- 
cally, coldly,  half-heartedly.  Obs. 

c  2440  Promp.  Parv.  153  Feyntly,  segniter,  1488  CAXTON 
Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  13  Though  I  wyll  but  fayntly.. my 
wylle  is  to  wylle  perfyghtly.  1548  HALL  Chron.  177  They 
set  forward  the  king,  and.  .brought  him  to  London,  .where 
he  was  fayntly  receyved,  and  febly  welcomed.  1627  MAY 
Litcan  in.  (1635)  356  Brothers  faintly  would  'gainst  brothers 
fight.  1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  468  p  3  To  praise  faintly  the 
good  Qualities  of  those  below  them.  1736  C.  LUCAS  Ess. 
Waters  III.  180  Having  but  Mayow.  .faintly  on  my  side. 

4.  In  a  faint  or  almost   imperceptible  degree  ; 
very  slightly ;  in  faint  tones ;  without  vividness  or 
distinctness. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  v.  24  An  arrow,  .fayntly  fluttering. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  227,  I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of 


and  stony  beds,  whose  centre  was  faintly  marked  by  the 
course  of  a  shallow  stream.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  I. 
420  This  salt  detonates  faintly.  1849  MRS.  SOMERVILLE 
Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xxxvii.  436  Faintly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  1892  Law  Times  XCIII.  459/1  The  notice  of  objection 
is  not  signed  by  any  elector,  but  is  stamped  faintly  with  a 
stamp  signifying  that  '  Richard  Mason  *  is  the  objector. 

t  b.  Hardly,  scarcely.    Obs. 

1529  Snpplic.  to  King  50  Doo  not  these  thinges  fayntely 
agree  with  thesayenge  of.  .Paule  the  Apostle.  1634  MASSIN- 
GER  Very  Woman  n.  ii,  We  have  but  faintly  yet  begun  our 
journey.  1636  —  Bashful  Lover  m.  iii,  My  enemy — I  can 
faintly  call  him  so. 

Faintness  (f<?Ipntnes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  faint. 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  without  strength 
or  exhausted  ;  exhaustion,  feebleness. 

a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  901  For  feyntnes  sche  myght  not  speke 
a  worde.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  yi.  cxcvi.  201  He  bled  so  sore 
that  for  fayntnes  he  fyll  from  his  horse.  1548  HfiLLCAren. 
60 b,  This  miserable  famyne.  .encreasyng  so.  .that  the  stout 
souldiour  for  faintnes  could  skase  welde  his  weapon.  1625 
HART  Anat.  Ur.  IT.  iv.  72  There  followeth  a.  faintnesse  of 
their  ioynts.  1672  SANDERSON  in  Walton  LifeM  ij  a,  A  great 
bodily  weakness  and  faintness  of  spirits,  a.  1717  BLACKALL 
Wks.  (1723)!.  63  'Tis  this  faintness  of  their  Desire  which 
is  the  Cause  of  it's  being  successless.  <i  1871  GROTE  Eth. 
Fragm.  i.  (1876)  14  The  faintness  or  potency  of  the  feeling. 
fb.  transf. 

1543-4  Act  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10  For  fayntnes  of  the 
springes,  .the  accustomed  course  of  the  waters,  .diminished. 
1548  HALL  Chron.  226  To  them  he  explaned.  .thefayntnesse 
&  lenenesse  of  hys  treasure. 

f  c.  Of  flesh  :  Want  of  firmness  or  solidity. 

1599  MINSHEU  Dial.  Sp.  %  Eng.  (1623)  56  Of  this  fertilise 
proceeds  the  faintnesse  of  the  flesh  there. 

2.  The  state  of  being  faint  in  spirit;  dejection, 
timorousness  ;    inertness,    slackness,    sluggishness. 
Obs.  exc.  in  faintness  of  hearty  etc. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xn.  xxvii.  (1495)  430  For 
his  feyntnes  and  cowardnes  the  kite  is  ouercome  of  a  birde 
that  is  lesse  than  he.  -1485  Digby  Myst.  iii.  280  In  feyntnes 
I  falter,  for  bis  fray  fell.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  i.  107 
The  palenesse  of  this  Flower,  Bewray'd  the  faintnesse  of 
my  Masters  heart.  1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  Introd.,  They 
..  have  neglected  through  faintnesse  the  onely  remedy 
of  their  sufferings.  1851  GALLENGA  Italy  301  Faintness  of 
heart  and  infirmity  of  purpose  must  naturally.. be  found  in 
so  vast  a  mass. 

3.  The  feeling  of  being  faint  or  ready  to  swoon. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531  253  b,  He  fell  downe  for 
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feynt  ness  and  weyknes.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest 
xx,  The  faintness  is  already  gone  off.  1828  SCOTT  /''.  M. 
Perth  xxxiv,  The  faintness  which  seemed  to  overpower  him. 
1874  I, ISLE  CAKK  Jmi.  G  wynne  I.  i.  29  Sudden  faintnesses 
at  the  last  moment. 

4.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  faint  or  of  feebly 
affecting  the  senses  ;  dimness  or  feebleness  (of  light, 
colour,  outline,  etc.). 

1651  DAVENANT  Gondibert  in.  iv.  50  It  [the  emerald]., 
will,  when  worn  by  the  neglected  wife,  Shew  when  her 
absent  Lord  disloyal  proves,  lly  faintness.  173*  BERKELEY 
Akiphr.  iv.  §  8  Littleness  or  Faintness.  .seem  to  have  no 
necessary  connexion  with  greater  Length  of  Distance.  1824 
L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Grain.  ied.  5)  I.  40  The  fainlness  of  the 
sound  of  this  letter.  1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.C'andius 
ix.  169  The  faintness  of  the  gathering  twilight. 

Faints  (fonts',  sb.  pi.  Also  9  feints,  [pi.  of 
FAINT  a.  (quasi-j^.).]  The  impure  spirit  which 
comes  over  first  and  last  in  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion. Also  attrib. 

1743  MAXWELL  Sel.  Trans.  295  Is  it  not  a  great 
Fault  among  Distillers,  to  allow  any  of  the  Faints  to  run 
among  their  pure  Goods?  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  % 
Art  II.  580  The  latter  part  of  this  running  being  weak,  is 
called  feints.  1883  J.  GARDNER  Brewer,  Distiller  e.'c.  v. 
146  The  remaining  weak  spirit  that  distils  o\  er,  called  faints, 
is  caught  separately. 

attrib.  1880  Act  43-4  Viet.  c.  24  Sched.  i,  A  low  wine.? 
and  feints  charger  must  be  connected  with  the  still.  Ibid. 
24  §  3  Spirits  conveyed  into  a  feints  receiver. 

Fainty  (f^-nti),  a.  Obs.  exc.  poet,  and  dial. 
[f.  FAINT  a.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Faint,  sickly,  languid.     In  later  use  chiefly  : 
Inclined  to  swoon. 

iS3o  TINDALE  Pract.  Prelates  Wks.  II.  257  Faith  waxed 
feeble  and  fainty.  1586  COGAN  Haven  Health  Ixix.  ( 1636* 
78  If  a  man  use  much  Saffron,  it  will  make  him  very  fainty. 
1648  GAGK  I  Vest  Imi.  xvi.  (1655)  109,  I  presently  found  my 
stomach  fainty.  1697  DRVDEN  I-' ire.  Georg.  n.  431  The 
fainty  Root  can  take  no  steady  hold.  1700  —  Fables, 
Flower  fy  Leaf  381  The  fainty  knights  . .  knew  not  where 
To  run  for  shelter.  1796  COLERIDGE  in  Mrs.  Sandford  T. 
Poole^  Friends  (1888)  I  177  It.. left  me  pale  and  fainty. 
1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  I. 295  All  hands,  .their  fainty  frames 
have  flung  Upon  the  earth.  1884  HOLLAND  Chester  Gloss. 
s.v.  A  itch,  Fainty  aitches  are  fainting  fits. 

2.  Causing  or  productive  of  faintness ;  sickly. 
1590  T.  WATSON  Eglogve  Death  Sir  F  IValsingham  107 

Who  shall  recure  their  faintie  maladies?  1600  ABI-.  ABBOT 
Exp.  Jonah  602  A  faintie  sultrie  blowing.  1683  TRYON 
Way  to  Health  86  They  are  apt  to  sweat  much,  whence 
proceeds  a  fainty  Indisposition. 

Hence  f  Pai'ntiness. 

1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  31  Green  Corn  or  Grass.. 
makes  such  Cattle  . .  apt  to  fainty  ness  and  Diseases.  Ibid. 
593  Causing  a  general  Faintiness  to  attend  the  whole  Body. 

Paiple,  Sc.  var.  of  FIPPLE,  underlip. 

Fair  (,fe°j),  sbJ-  Forms  :  4-5  feire,  feyre,  4-7 
faire,  fayre,  5-6  fayer  (6  faier),  5-7  fare,  7- 
fair.  [a.  OF.  feire  (mod.F.  foire}  —  Pr.  feira, 
fera,  fieyra,  Sp.  ferfa,  Pg.  feira,  It.  Jiera  :— Lat. 
fcria  holiday.] 

1.  A  periodical  gathering  of  buyers  and  sellers, 
in  a  place  and  at  a  time  ordained  by  charter  or 
statute  or  by  ancient  custom.    (In  many  cases  fairs 
are  resorted  to  for  pleasure-seeking  as  well  as  for 
business  ;  and  in  England  they  sometimes  survive 
merely  as  gatherings  for  pleasure.)    Often  modified 
by  prefixing  other  words,  indicating  the  things  sold, 
the  time  of  year,  or  some  special  object  for  which  the 
fair  is  held  ;  as  cattle-,  cheese-^  horse-,  ram-,  sheep-, 
etc., fair;  Easter-^  Michaelmas-^  summer-fair. 

[1292  BRITTON  i.  xiv.  §  3  Qe  il  facent  crier  la  pes  de  eux  en 
citez.  .et  en  fey  res  et  en  marchez.]  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810)  328  In  feire  and  markette  j>ei  salle  seke  him  oute. 
1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  vii,  211  Ich  wente  to  J>e  faire  With 
many  [maner]  marchandlses.  1489  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scot. 
(1877)  I.  119  A  blak  horss  boycnt . . in  the  fayre.  1548 
HALL  Chron.  122  b,  The  faier,  on  the  day  of  Sainct  Michaell 
the  Archangell,  kepte  in  . .  the  toune  of  Caen.  1611  BIDLE 
Transl.  Pref.  12  To  neglect  a  great  faire,  and  to  seeke  to 
make  markets  aftewards.  1686  Col,  Rec,  Pennsyht.  I.  181 
Y"  freemen,  .of  New  Castle. .  Requesting  a  Fare  to  be  kept 
in  yt  Towne  twice  a  year.  1764  FOOTE  Mayor  &/  G.  11.  i, 
Has  he  not.  .made  himself  the  fool  of  the  fair.  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  272  Where  the  King  grants  a  fair  or 
market,  the  grantee  shall  have  . .  a  court  of  record.  1841 
ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  I.  327  Each  has  its  market  day, 
and  its  annual  fairs  and  festivals.  1857  MRS.  CARLYLE 
Lett.  II,  315  A  mere  cattle-fair;  no  booths  with  toys  and 
sweeties.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralf Skirl.  II.  145  The  summer 
fair  had  long  gone  by. 

b.  phr.  A  day  after  the  fair  :  too  late. 

1548  HALL  Chron.  218  b,  Adaie  after  the  faire,  as  the  com- 
mon proverbe  saieth.  1676  ETHFREDGE  Man  of  Mode  in.  i, 
You  came  a  day  after  the  fair.  1882  P.  FITZGERALD  Recreat. 
Lit.  Mag.  (1883)  55  It.  .would  be  the  day  after  the  fair. 

c.  transf.  Applied  to  a  (  bazaar '  or  collection 
of  goods  to  be  sold  to  raise  money  for  a  charitable 
purpose.     Chiefly  infancy-fair  (see  FANCY  a,  i  d), 
church-fair  (U.S.). 

1876  W.  A.  BUTLER  Mrs.  Limber's  Raffle  i.  18  A  church 
fair,  or  any  fair,  in  fact,  always  seems  to  me  like  a  contrivance 
to  get  a  great  deal  of  money  for  very  little  value. 

2.  attrib.  and  C  omb.t  ns,  fair-booth,  -day,  -ground^ 
-place,  -stead,  -time,  -town ;  fair-like  adj. ;   fair- 
going  a.t  going  to  a  fair;  fair-keeper,  (a]  one 
who  has   a   stall,  etc.,  at  a  fair;    {£)   an  officer 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  order  at  a  fair. 
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1862  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  II.  385  On  the  village- 

freen  stand  moss-grown  *fair-booths.  1568  GRAFTOS  Ch>v>t. 
I.  431  He.  .tooke  the  towne  of  Peples  on  their  *fayre  day. 
1678  Ri'NYAN  Pilgr.  122  The  Prince  of  Princes  ..went 
through  this  Town .  .upon  a  Fair-day.  1771  WKSI.EV  Jritl. 
18  June,  It  being  the  fair-day.  1801  I>i.ooMrn-:i.n  Rural  T. 
(1802)  6  Many  a  kind  "Fair-going  face  1851  MRS.  BROWN- 
IMG  Cnsa  Gnidi  M'intiws  123  The  world,  .has grown  A  Fair- 
going  world.  1881  Echo  g  July  3/1  The  Munster  pig  buyers 
have  peremptorily  refused  to  buy  on  the  'fair-ground  of  Sir 
Henry  Hecher.  1708  Lona.  C.az.  No.  4398/3  The  *  Fair- 
keepers  resorting  to  the  Two  Fairs  held  in  . .  Bristol.  1864 
A.  Mi'K/\v  Hist.  Kilmarnoek  106  The  guard,  or  'fair- 
keepers  '.  .were  supplied  with  ale,  etc.,  at  the  expense  of  the 
town.  1577-87  HOI.INSHEU  Chron.  II.  21/2  The.  .*fairlike 
markets,  .kept  in  Dublin.  1705  Sporting  Mag.  V.  30  A 
battle  was  fought  in  the  "fair-place.  1657  KEEVE  God's  Plea 
166  Merchandize  . .  is  the  Nations  Head-servant  . .  sent  out 
to  all  the  earth,  as  to  a  generall  Market,  and  *fairslead  to 
buy  her  provisions.  1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  11870)  384  In  the 
*feyre  tyme  ij  d.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  122  a,  Camelford, 
a  market  and  *  Fayre  (but  not  faire)  towne. 

Fair  (fe*j),  a.  and  sb?>  Forms :  a.  i  feeder, 
(f8e$ir),  2  Orm.  faJ5err,  (3  faster,  -i^er,  -ir, 
fa;er,  fai3er,  fei^er',  2-6  feir,  -yr,  feier,  -yer, 
5-7  faire,  -yr(e,  5  feire,  -yre,  3-6  faier,  -yer,  (5 
fayir),  4-7far(e,  2- fair.  0.  2~3veir,  (svsejer, 
veaer,  veieger),  3-4  vair,  -yr.  [Com.  Teutonic : 
OE.  faeger  -  OS.  fagar,  OIIG.  fagar,  ON.  fagr 
(Sw.,  \)*.fager\  Golh.fagrs:— OTeut.  *fagro-z."\ 
A.  adj.  (In  all  the  older  senses  formerly  used 
antithetically  \\i\\\foitl.  This  is  now  obs.  or  arch. 
cxc.  with  the  sbs.  weather,  means.) 

I.  Beautiful. 

1.  Beautiful  to  the  eye ;  of  pleasing  form  or  ap- 
pearance ;  good-looking.  Phrases,  Fair  to  see 
(arch.)  ;  fair  and  free  (obs.  or  arch.). 

No  longer  in  colloquial  use ;  in  literature  very  common, 
but  slightly  arch,  or  rhetorical. 

a.  of  persons ;  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
face ;  in  mod.  use,  almost  exclusively  of  women. 
Also  of  the  body  or  ils  parts. 

c  888  K.  >ELFRED  Roeth.  xxxii.  §  2  Swa  feeder  swa  swa  Alci- 
biades.  .wa:s.  a  1000  Catdmon's  Gen.  457  O^-Sxt  he  Adam 
?;earone  funde..and  his  wif  somed,  freo  fa^groste.  rixoo 
OKMIN  6352  patt  an  wass  swibe  fa^err  wif.  c  1205  LAY.  3886 
He  wes  wis  he  wes  fair.  Ibid.  25305  pa  ueie;ereste  wifmen. 
f  1250  Gen.  i$-  Ex,  2659  So  falser  he  was  on  to  sen.  1*97  R. 
GLOUC,  (1724)  66  Fairor  womman  nas  bo  non.  Ibid.  556 
Vairore  fole  ne  mijt  be,  ban  wij>  him  was  bere.  a  1300  Cur- 


1398  TREVISA  Barth  De  P.  R.  v.  xviii.  (1495)  123  Yf  the 
chynne  be  proporcyonate  to  the  foreheed,  it  makyth  it  fare. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  601  pe  fax  on  his  faire  hede  was  ferly 
to  schawe.  <."  1435  Torr.  1'ortngal  782  My  dowghttyrgente 
That  ys  so  feyer  and  fie.  1548  HALL  Chron.  i66b,  In  this 


Faire  and  Warlike  forme.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  324  The 
fairest  of  her  Daughters  Eve.  1697  DKYDEN  I'irg.  Georg. 
iv.  760  HIR  Head,  from  his  fair  Shoulders  torn.  1810  SCOTT 
Lady  of  L.  \\.  xxv,  Of  stature  fair.  183*  TENNYSON  Sisters^ 
The  earl  was  fair  to  see,  1864  —  Ay  Inter  s  F.  681  Fair  as 
the  Angel  that  said  '  Hail ! ' 

Jig.  1871  R.  H.  VAUGHAN  Life  T.  Aquinas  II.  639  The 
noblest  and  fairest  spirits  of  beautiful,  wicked  Athens. 

b.  Applied  to  women,  as  expressing  the  quality 
characteristic  of  their  sex.  So,  The  fair  sex  ( =  Fr. 
te  beau  scxe\  a  fair  one. 


cleanly  woman.  1638  MAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Let  t.\\.  92, 1.  .can 
by  no  meanes  approve  the  ambition  of  your  fayre  neighbour. 
[1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rcfl.  v.  ix.  (1675)329  Persons  of  the 
fairer  sex.]  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  11737*  I-  33'  The  con- 
fessing lover,  .ascribes  all  to  the  bounty  of  the  fair-one. 
ijz&Adv.Cnfit.  R.  Boyle  $  A  Note,  .which  my  fair  Corre- 
spondent had  taken  Opportunity  of  leaving.  1732  BERKELEY 
Alcif>hr.  n.  §  24  The  fair  sex  have  now  nothing  to  do  but 
dress  and  paint.  1798  FHRKIAR  lllustr.  Sterne  v.  155  My 
fair  readers  must  excuse  me.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  442 
These  melancholy  cases,  .spread  a  general  alarm  over  a 
considerable  district  among  the  fair  sex.  1825  A.  CUNNINGHAM 
'  IVet  Sheet  ff  Flowing  Sea '  10  O  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  ! 
I  heard  a  fair  one  cry. 
absol.  with  plural  sense. 

1700  DRYDICN  Fables,  Cock$  Fox  624  What  will  not  Beaux 
attempt  to  please  the  Fair?  1777  W.  DALRYMPLE  Trav.  Sj. 
4-  Port,  xviii,  At  church.. the  fair  carry  the  appearance  of 
saints. 

C.  of  abstractions  personified. 

1742  POPE  Dune.  iv.  24  There,  stript,  fair  Rhet'ric  lan- 
gUtth'd  on  the  ground.  1750  GRAY  Elegy^  Epitaph  i,  Fair 
science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth.  1764  GOLDSM. 
Trav.  365  Fair  Freedom,  taught  . .  to  feel  The  rabble's 
rage. 

f  d.  used  in  courteous  or  respectful  address. 

CI35O  Will.  Palerne  4596  Faire  fader,  bi  mi  feij>  folili  $e 
wrou^ten.  c  1450  Merlin  9  Ffeire  suster  ye  ought  not  to  come 
in  this  place.  Ibid.  15  Feyre  sone,  for  youre  sake  shall  I  suffir 
the  deth.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  92/3  Ha  faire  sires  he  was 
but  late  byheded.  1530  PALSGR.  218/2  Fayresyr,  beau  sire. 
1568  GRAVTOM  C/iron.  II.  205  Ye  be  welcome  fayre  sister, 
with  my  fayre  Nephew  your  sonne.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L. 
v.  ii.  310  Faire  sir,  God  saue  you. 

^  te.  of  animals.  Hence  in  Hunting  use  applied 
distinctively  to  a  roebuck  of  the  fifth  year.  Obs. 

c  1220  Bestiary  734  Panter  is  an  wilde  der,  Is  non  fairere 
on  werlde  her.  1383  WYCLIF  Jer.  xlvi.  20  The  she  calf  fair 
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andshapliEgipt.  1486  Bk.  St.Albans  A  vj  b,  This  is  a  fayr 
hawke.  1535  COVERDALE  'judges  v.  10  Ye  that  ride  upon 
fayre  Asses.  1576  FLEMING  Panoj>l.  J-'.f-i&t.  401  A  sea  Gull 
among  a  sort  of  faire  swannes.  1664  POWKK  A'-i/.  PkilOS, 
i.  i  In  it  [the  flea]  are  two  fair  eyes.  1728  POI-I:  Dune.  \\.  41 
A  partriflge  plump,  full-fed  and  fair.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot 
i,  The  fairest  herd  in  the  Halidome. 
f.  of  inanimate  things. 

Beenvnlf  773  On  hrusan  ne  feol  feeder  foldbold.  c  1175 
Lmnb.  Hont.  25  He.  .bi6  al  swa  is  an  eppel  iheoweo,  he  bio 
wio-uttn  feire  and  frakel  wioMimen.  c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  II out. 
185  A  faier  bode  inne  to  wunien.  t  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I. 
48/42  A  fayr  wode  in  deorsete.  a  1300  Cursor  .J/.  22511 
(Cott.t  pe  sun  . .  es  be  fairest  on  to  loke  at  middai-timc. 
c  1340  Ibid.  2468  (Trin.)  A  . .  fair  cuutre  pe  flom  ran  bourse 
feire  to  se.  1x1400-50  Alexander  1541  On  hys  heued  a 
hoge  fair  myter.  1495  Act  n  Hen.  V/I,  c.  16  Preanib., 

:  Pivers  tenementes  and  feier  places  bildcd  ther.  1526  Pilgr. 
Pt-rf.  iW.  de  W.  1531)  46  He  brynge  forth  euery  yere  fayre 
floures.  1548  HALL  Chron.  87  The  fayre  toune  of  Coni- 

;  paigne.  1596  SHAKS.  Tant,  Shr.  Induct,  i.  46  Carrie  him. . 
to  my  fairest  Chamber.  1658  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  324  He 
hath  already  a  fayre  and  large  pew  in  the  church.  1710 
HKAKNK  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  88  He  presented  his 
Majesty  with  a  fair  guilt  Cup.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1858) 
422  The  same  wicker  work,  but  much  fairer.  1799  WoftOflW. 
lS/tf  dwelt'  Wks.  (1888)  115/1  A  violet. .  Fair  as  a  star,  when 
only  one  Is  shining  in  the  sky.  1808  SCOTT  Alarm,  i.  i, 
Tweed's  fair  river,  broad,  and  deep.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci 
v.  iv.  104  Awakening  earthquake,  o'er  whose  couch  Even 
now  a  city  stands,  strong,  fair  and  free.  1842  UARHAM 
Ingol.  Leg.,  Ingol.  Penance,  The  Ingoldsby  lands  are  broad 
and  fair.  1849  KCSKIN  Set'.  Lamps  vi.  §  20.  182  A  fair 
building  is.  .worth  the  ground  it  stands  on. 

g.  of  appearance,  visible  qualities,  arrangement, 
etc. 

c  1175  Cott.  Horn.  219  Hi  alle  wurSon  awende  of  1  an  f-^re 
hiwe.  £1340  Cursor  M.  4225  (Trin.)  pi  godenes  &  bi  feire 
hew.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3613  As  faire  seinblaunt  thanne 
shewed  he  me . .  As  aforn  didde  he.  1535  COVERDALE  Judith 
xvi.  7  Iudith..with  hir  fayre  bewtye  hath  discomfited  him. 
1563SHUTE  Archit.  Diij  b,  Ye  may  findeafaire  diminishing 
as  I  have  said  before.  1867  Miss  BRADDON  R upert  Godwin 
I.  i.  i  The  Captain  and  his  wife  were  both  in  the  fairest  prime 
of  middle  age. 

h.  In  various  plant  names,  as  Fair  Days, 
Grass,  the  Goose-grass  {Potentilla  anserina} ; 
Pair  In  sight,  the  Blue-bell.  See  al?o  FAIR  MAID. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  xxiii.  175  These  lloures  [Blue  bells] 
be  now  called  Fayre  in  sight.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.  42/2 
Fair  Grass,  or  Fair  Days,  Potent  ilia,  anserina. 

t  2.  Of  sounds,  odours,  etc. :  Agreeable,  delight- 
ful. Obs. 

a  1000  Cxdmon's  Exod.  566  GO  Sennas  stodon  on  farserne 
sweg.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  46  A  fayr  reflayr  jet  fro  hit 
flot. 

t  3.  Desirable,  reputable.   Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  144  Ffeyre  hit  is  to  haue  a 
son.  ^1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  212  iHarl.  MS.)  He  hadde 
i-made  many  a  faire  mari;ige.  1393  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  xxii. 
28-9  To  be  cald  a  knyght  is  fair  . .  To  be  cald  a  kyng  is 
fairour.  1650  FI:LLKH  Pisgah  iv.  vii.  134  His  two  sons  who 
slew  him,  got  exile,  .too  fair  a  reward  for  so  foul  a  Patricide. 
1676  ETHERHOGE  Man  of  Mode  ii.  ii,  E'ne  let  him  go,  a  fair 
riddance. 

b.  Of  an  amount,  an  estate,  fortune,  etc. :  Con- 
siderable, (  handsome ',  liberal. 

a  1140  Ureisnn  in  Cott.  How.  199  pu  schalt  me  a  ueir  dol 
of  heoueriche  blisse.  1642  R.  CARPENTER  Experience  iv. 
xii.  172  The  imagination,  .performeth  a  faire  deale  more  in 
the  Table,  than  the  painter.  1654  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in 
N.  Papers  (Camdeni  II.  88  A  faire  fortune  is  come  to  our 
countryman  Sir  Chi.  Wrey.  1848  MACAULAY  /fist.  Eng.  II. 
112  Scotland,  since  her  sovereigns  had  succeeded  to  a  fairer 
inheritance,  had  been  independent  only  in  name.  1859 
JEPHBOH  Briiiatty  xviii.  289  Giles,  to  whom  a  fair  heritage 
was  no  less  agreeable  than  a  fair  wife. 
^4.  Of  language,  diction  :  Elegant.  Hence 
fair  speaker.  Obs. 

ciTp*  Antecrist  in  Todd  ^  Treat.  Wyclif  141  If  l.ise 
[antichrist's]  clerkiscuune  speke  fayre  latyne.  1398  Ts;i  \  s^.\ 
Rarth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  Ixviii.  (1495)  514  Men  of  Grccia  were 
fayr  and  moost  grete  spekers.  <  1425  WYSTOCN  Cron.  ix. 
Prol.  10  To  tret  a  mat  ere  in  fare  Dyte  0.^40  Promp.Parv, 
146  Fayre  spekar,  orator.  1477  KARI.  RIVERS  tCaxton) 
Dictcs  145  It  was  ..  translated  into  right  good  and  fayr 
englissh. 

5.  Of  external  manifestations,  words,  promises : 
Atti  active  or  pleasing  at  the  first  sight  or  hearing  ; 
specious,  plausible,  flattering. 

a  1000  Csrtlwou's  Gen.  899  (Gr.t  Me  naedre  beswac  . .  purh 
foglr  word.  «i*oo  Vices  fy  Virtues  11888)  ii  Ic  habbe 
beswiken  min  emcristen  mid  faire  wordes.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  24824  (Cott.)  Wit  hightes  fair  he  wan  bair  will.  1361 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  n.  23  Fauuel  with  feir  speche  haj>  brou;t 
hem  to-gedere.  c  1400  Lnnfranc's  Cintrg.  173  He  mote 
be  war  bat  faire  biheste  ne  veyn  glorie  ne  coveitise  ne 
bigile  him  not.  1473  WARKW.  Chron,  7  By  fayre  speche.  .the 
Kynge  scaped  oute  of  the  Bisshoppys  handes.  x«8  STARKF.Y 
England  n.  ii.  191  By_  hys  dyssymulatyon  and  Fare  wordys 
[hej  was  interteynyd  in  a  long  sute.  1568  GRAFTOS  Chron. 
II.  17  A  fayre  speaker,  and  a  deepe  dissembler.  1611  BIBLE 
Gal.  vi.  12  Many,  .desire  to  make  a  faire  shew  in  the  flesh. 
1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  in.  ix.  (1712)  115  A  fair  Tale 
was  made  to  the  Pastor  of  the  Parish.  1695  CONGREVE 
Lovrfor Lwe  iv.  xiii,  After  all  your  fair  speeches  ..and 
kissing,  and  hugging.  1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  V.  Ivi.  125 
He  has  fallen  away  from  all  his  fair  promises.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  111.^604  The  Sophists  have  plenty  of  brave 
Woidfl  and  fair  devices.  • 

b.  Proverbs. 

1471  [see  FAIN  a.  i  b].     c  157*  GASCOIGNE  Fruites  M'arre    \ 
Wks.  154  Fayre  wordes  make  fooles  fayne.     1593  DKAYTON 
Idea  lix,  '  Fair  words  make  fools',  replieth  he  again.    1676 
WYCHEKLEY  PI.  Dealer  v.  iii,  Fair  words  butter  no  cabbage. 


FAIR. 

II.  6.  Of  complexion  and  hair :  Light  as  op- 
posed to  dark. 

App.  not  of  very  early  origin.  In  the  context  of  our  first 
quot.  '  brown  '  and  '  foul '  are  treated  as  equivalent. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  11580)  34  b,  I  si, all  marrie  a  faire 
woman.. a  browne  woman.  1554  J.  WAI, us  in  S<nt£s  $• 
I'all.  (Roxb.  1860)  146  [Women  arc]  Ftarare  than  the  flower 
dclyce,  Ruddye  as  the  rose.  1604  SHAKS.  /'///.  i.  iii.  2yi 
Your  Son-in-law  is  far  re  more  Faire  then  IJIacke.  a  1661 
FUU.KR  Worthies  (18401  III.  392  Negroes  have  their  beau- 
ties as  well  as  fair  folk.  1697  DKVDKN  I'irg.  Past,  x,  58 
Are  Violets  not  sweet,  because  not  fair?  1774  GOLDSM.  A'at. 
Hist,  (1776)  II.  232  In  all  regions,  tlie  ciiiUlrt:n  are  born 
fair,  or  at  least  red.  1803  Med.  Jml.  X.  547  Persons  who 
have  the  fairest  skin.  1864  TKNNYSON  Aylmcr's  !•'.  193  Hit. 
[face].  .Sear'd  by  the  close  ecliptic,  was  not  fair. 

III.  Free  from  blemish  or  disfigurement. 

f7.  Of  fruit,  flesh,  etc. :  Sound,  free  from  di:ease 
or  specks.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  93  pe  fleisch  is  maad  fairer  ban 
it  was  tofore.  c  1450  Two  Cookery-bbs.  83  Take  faire  rawe 
parcelly.  1669  WOIU.IDGE  Sytf.  AgrL.  (1661)  165  The 
fairest  may  be  kept  for  Seed,  as  beifore  of  Carrots  1671 
Eng.  Rogue  IV.  xi.  2*4  {Street  cry]  Fair  Oranges,— Fair 
Lemons,  c  1770  Mi;s.  GLASSE  Cotn/>l.  Confectioner  6  Take 
the  fairest  and  firmest  pippins. 

8.  T&-  Of  tilings  in  general:  Clean,  vnsoiled, 
unstained.     Of    paper :    Not   written    upon,   un- 
used.   Obs. 

c  1420  Liber  Cocontm  (1862)  39  Put  hit  in  cofyns  pat  bene 
fayre.  c  1450  Two  Cookery-bks.  82  Put  be  pork  on  a  faire 
spitte.  1532  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Communion,  A  fayre  white 
lynnen  clothe.  1660  BOYLE  tfeiv  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxxvi. 
(1682)  142,  I  took  a  fair  glass  siphon.  1703  M.  MARTIN  \V. 
Islands  Scot.  278  They  [the  bones]  were  fair  and  dry.  1737 
WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  I.  46  A  paper  book;  all  the  lean--, 
thereof  were  fair,  except  one.  1800  HERSCHEL  in  /'/;/'/. 
Trans.  XC.  529  The  vanes  are  covered  with  a  piece  of  fair 
white  paper. 

b.  Of  water :  Clean,  pure.  Now  rare,  f  Of 
colour:  Clear,  not  cloudy. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  20212  (Fairf.)  Ho  . .  wasshed  hir  bodi  in 
faire  water,  c  1440  Douce  MS.  55  fol.  10  Bray  hem  in  a 
morter  small  with  feyre  water.  1577  B.  GOOCE  Hcresbach's 
Ilnsb.  in.  (15861 121  Most  Bultockes  . .  desire  a  faire  cleere 
water.  1655  CULPEPPER  Rhttrittt  i.  xi.  42  Fair  water  may 
suffice  to  wash  the  Feet.  1663  GEKBIER  Counsel  108  As  red 
as  the  fairest  Vermilion.  1669  STCRMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v. 
65  Gun-powder  of  a  faire  Azure . .  colour  is  very  good.  1717 
A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.Ind.  II  xxxvi-43  A  Dish  of  Rice 
boiled  in  fair  Water.  1756  BUKKE  Sitbl.  A-  It.  in.  xvii,  The 
colours  of  beautiful  bodies  must  not  be  dusky  or  muddy,  but 
clean  and  fair.  1816  SCOTT  Antig.  xxxvi,  A  glass  of  fair 
water.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant,  Brfakf.-t.  (1883*  3  The 
rinsings,  .spoil  a  draught  of  fair  water. 

C.  Of  handwriting :  Neat,  clear,  legible.  Fair 
copy,  a  transcript  free  from  corrections.  Cf. 
CLEAN  a.  3  c.  See  FAIU-COPY. 

1697  DAM  HER  Voy.  (1698)  I.  355  This  Letter  was  written 
in  a  very  fair  hand.  1709  HEARNECV/«/.  iOxf.  Hist.  Soc.) 
11.228  A  fair  copy  of  the  Statutes.  xSaSCoLFiiROOKE  Misc. 
Ess.  (1873)  I.  518  Let  him  appoint,  as  scribe,  one  . .  whose 
hand-wniing  is  fair,  etc.  1844  DICKENS  Mar!.  Chitz.  I,  A 
fair  copy  of  his  draft  of  the  catalogue. 

d.  Phrase.     Cf.  CLEAN  3  d. 

156*  J.  HKYWOOO  Prw  tf  Epigr.  (1867)  64  Except  hir 
maide  shewe  a  fayre  paire  of  heeles.  1630  WAUSVVORTH 
.S/.  Pilgr.  viii.  83,  I  shewed  them  a  faire  paire  of  heeles. 

e.  Of  a  line,  curve,  or  surface :  Free  from  rough- 
nesses or  irregularities  ;  smooth,  even.  Now  chiefly 
Naut, 

1486  Bk.  St.  Alban's  Dij  b,  Take  a  tame  Malarde  and  set 
hym  in  a  fayr  playn.  1577  B.  GOO(;E  Hcresbach's  J/nsb.  i. 
(1586)  42  b,  The  floore  must  be  fayre  and  smoothe  made. 
.1850  Rndim.  Navig.  (Weale)  117  J-'air,  a  term  to  denote 
the  evenness  or  regularity  of  a  curve  or  line.  1888  LONGF. 
in  Scrilm.  Mag;  III.  '424  Fair  surfaces  have  fallen  into 
neglect  nowadays,  our  present  fancy  being  for.  .wrinkled  or 
blotchy  surfaces. 

9.  Of  character,  conduct,  reputation  :  Free  from 
moral  stain,  spotless,  unblemished.     Also  in  phrase 
to  stand  fair. 

cii75  Lamb.  Horn.  137  Muric  mon  (e  ledeS  feir  lif  and 
clene.  c  IKX>  Trin.  Colt.  How.  85  Manie  swo  ledden  here 
lif  bat  te  biginninge  was  fair,  and  te  middel  fairere,  and  te 
ende  alre  fairest,  c  1330  R.  BRUNSK  Chron.  u8iot  14  Ailrik 
was.  .a  duke  of  faire  tame.  1676  HALE  Contempt.  \.  47  A 
quiet,  serene,  and  fair  Conscience,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Two 
Oxford  Scholars  Wks.  1730  I.  6  The  poor  painful  priest 
standing  fair  in,  the  Opinion  of  the  neighbourhood.  1734 
EARL  OXFORD  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1768)  IV  64  This  person  . . 
had  the  fairest  and  most  unexceptionable  character.  1819 
SHELLEY  Cenci  nt.  i.  293  My  fair  fame.  1892  F.  HALL  in 
Nation  (N.Y.)  LV.  411/2  To  the  detriment  of  his  fair  fame. 

10.  Of  conduct,   actions,   arguments,   methods : 
Free  from  bias,  fraud,  or  injustice  ;  equitable,  legi- 
timate.    Hence  of  persons  :  Kquitable;  not  taking 
undue  advantage ;  disposed  to  concede  every  reason- 
able claim.     Of  objects  :  That  may  be  legitimately 
aimed  at;  often  in  fair  gatne,  fig.     See  FAIR  AND 

SQUARE,  FAIR  TRADE. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  13837  (Trin  )  J>o  dedes  to  vs  be  not  faire 
c  M35  Torr.  Portugal  786  Were  that  feyer,  To  make  an 
erlles  sone  myn  Eyer?  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Et>ang.  T.  \\. 
95  The  fat  Calfe.  Whereby,  in  a  faire  parabolicall  inter- 
pretation, is  meant.  .Christ  himselfe.  1647  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS 
in  N.  Papers  Cam<k-n  I.  77  L.  C.  doubts  not  of  Lo.  Bruces 
faire  dealing.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan  in.  i.  811  The  fair 
Hunter's  cheated  of  his  Prey.  1690  LOCKE  Hum  Uitd.  in. 
x.  (1695'  287  As  fair  a  Man,  as  he.  .who  sells  several  Things 
under  the  same  Name.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  \  iii 
278  Words  which  have  the  fairest  Right  to  each  Class  1790 


FAIR. 

PALKY  Hone  Peim.  Rom.  ii.  :3  [It]  is  rendered  a  fair  subject 
of  presumption.  1816  BKNTMAM  L'hrcstom.  296  In  that  cha- 
racter it  becomes  fair  game  for  ridicule.  1879  T.  ATTWOOD 
Sp,  in  Ho.  Com.  14  June,  They  only  ask  for  a  fair1  day's 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  En*, 
I.  567  The  king  . .  would  fall  by  fair  fighting  and  not  by 
murder.  1854  H.  ROGI:KS  Ess.  II.  i.  10  The  fairest  of  all 
controversial  antagonists.  1870  MAX  MULLER  Sc.  Relig. 
(1873)  150  »ott:t  It  is  but  fair  . .  to  state.  1885  Law  Times 
28  Mar.  388/2  A  fair  account  should  be  given.  1886  Pali 
MallG.  27  Oct.  3/2  '  Fair  houses',  i.e.  firms  where  the  rules 
of  the  Union  are  followed. 

b.  Of  conditions,  position,  etc.  :    Affording  an 
equal  chance  of  success ;    not   unduly  favourable 
or  adverse  to  either  side.     Phrase,  A  fair  field  and 
no  favour. 

1711  PucKi.ii  Clttb  22  nofe,  Supposing  both  box  and  dice 
fair,  gamesters  have  the  peep,  eclipse,  thumbing.  1771 
FKANKLIN  Autobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  6oJ  1  was  now  on  a  fair 
footing  with  them.  1845  JAMES  A.  Neil  I.  vii.  143  That 
would  not  matter  if  the  ground  were  fair.  1883  K.  PENNKLL- 
ELMHIKST  Cream.  Lciccstersh.  202  He.  .asked  only  for  a  fair 
field  and  a  clear  course. 

c.  Fair  play :  upright  conduct  in  a  game  ;  equity 
in  the  conditions  or  opportunities  afforded  to  a 
player ;  transf.    upright  conduct,  equitable  condi- 
tions of  action  generally. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  i.  67  Shall  we  vpon  the  footing  of 
our  land,  Send  fay  re-play -orders,  and  make  comprimise. 
//'/</.  v.  ii.  118  According  to  the  faire-play  of  the  world,  Let 
me  haue  audience.  1630  A'.  Johnson's  Kitted.  <!jr  COHIIHW. 
A  !j  b,  Some  . .  name  him  when  they  quote  him  ;  and  thats 


gauntlet  xx,  Fair  play's  a  jewel.  1844  DISRAELI  Cotiingsby 
iv.  v,  To  prevent  his  fine  manners  having  their  fair  play. 
i88z  C.  M.  YoNuii  Unknown  to  Hist,  xxxvi,  Fear  of  the 
future  shut  his  eyes  to  all  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play.^ 

11.  Expressing   moderate  commendation :    Free 
from  grave   objection ;    of  tolerable  though   not 
highly    excellent    quality ;    '  pretty    good  .      Of 
amount  or  degree  :  Adequate  though  not  ample  ; 
*  respectable '. 

[1795  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  317  The  course  taken  by  the 
enemy  often  becomes  a  fair  rule  of  action.]  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  i.  xviii.  133  Fair  glacier  work  was  now  before  us.  1870 
LUBBOCK  Orig.  Civiliz.  ii.  (1875)  37  Very  fair  drawings  of 
animals.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  'J  hule  xxiii.  385  A  pretty  fair 
notion  of  what  had  happened.  1874  GRKEN  Short  Hist.  vi. 

£4  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  a  fair  scholar  in  both  the  classical 
iguages.    1875  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  x.  v.  388  A  person 
in  fair  health.     18..  R.  KIPLING  Railway  Folk  56  A  fair 
number  of  old  soldiers. 

b.  In  school  reports,  marking  a  passable  degree 
of  excellence. 

1861  V.  LUSHINCTON  in  Working  Men's  Coll.  Mag.  149 
Power  to  refuse  the  required  certificate  of  school-attendance, 
unless  the  school  is  '  fair*  for  the  purpose  intended. 
IV.  Favourable  ;  benign  ;  unobstructed. 

12,  Of  the   weather :    Favourable,   not   wet   or 
stormy.     Also  with  some  notion  of  sense  i :  Fine, 
bright,  sunny.     Now  sometimes   contrasted  with 

fine,  as  '  the  weather  was  fair,  but  not  fine '. 

c  1205  LAY.  7594  Heo  haefden  swifte  fair  weder.  c  1450  St. 
CntJibcrt  (Surtees)  1077  His  seruands  on  a  day  fayre  Bare 
him  with  oute  to  take  pe  ayre.  1535  COVEKDALE  Ecclns.  iii. 
15  Thy  synnes  also  shall  melt  awaye.  like  as  the  yse  in  y^ 
fayre  warme  wether.  x6tx  BIBLE  Matt.  xvi.  2  It  will  be 
faire  weather :  for  the  skie  is  red.  a  1671  R.  BOHUN  Disc. 


COWPER  Anti-Thelypthora  71  October  ..  mild  and  fair  as 
May.  1867  OUIDA  C.  CastUmaine  (1879)  6  The  morning 
was  fair  and  cloudless. 

fb.  Fair  day,  daylight  =  BROAD  DAY,  DAY- 
LIGHT. 

ci45o Merlin 610  Itwasthan  feireday.  1523  Ln.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  cclxv.  392  It  was  faire  day  or  he  coude  get  into 
the  right  waye.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  11621)308  It 
was  yet  scarce  fair  day,  when  . .  the  armies  . .  began  again 
the  battell.  1605  SHAKS,  Lear  iv.  vii.  52  Where  am  I  ?  Kaire 
daylight? 

C.Jig.  ;  esp.  in  phrases,  f  To  make  fair  weather 
to,  with  :  to  curry  favour  with.  +  To  make  it  fair 
with  :  to  deal  complaisantly  with. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  365  Crist  . .  wolde  not  make 
it  fair  wij>  bes  ordris.  1598  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  \.  139 
Ixion  makes  faire  weather  vnto  love.  1625  BACON  £ss.t 
/V/VwrtW/XArb.)  173  Frendship  maketh  indeed  a  faire  Day 
in  the  Affections,  from  Storme  and  Tempests.  1687  K. 
L'ESTRANGE  Answ.  Diss,  5  The  Roman  Catholiques  are 
making  Fair  Weather  with  the  Dissenters.  x866  CRUMP 
Banking  ix.  217  For  fair  weather  the  Act  of  1844  works. 

13.  Of  the  wind  :  Favourable  to  a  ship's  course. 
f  To  come  fair  :  to  become  favourable. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  /-"awe  1967  Of  faire  wyndes  and  eke  of 
tempestes.  1593  SHAKS.  Kick.  //,  ".  ii.  123  The  wind  sits 
fair  for  news  to  go  to  Ireland.  1665  SIR  T.  HEKBEKT  Trav. 
(1677)  386  So  soon  as  the  wind  came  fair  aboard  away  we 
went.  1790  BEATSON  Nav,  $  Alii.  Mem.  374  To  proceed . . 
with  the  first  fair  wind.  1879  BEERBOHM  Patagonia,  \  A  fair 
wind  . .  soon  brought  usclo^e  to  our  destination. 

14.  Giving  promise  of  success ;   '  likely  to  suc- 
ceed* (J.)  I  likely,  promising,  advantageous,  suit- 
able.     Of  a   star,  omen  :    Propitious.      Phrases, 
•f"  71?  bet  seem,  stand  fair  for ',  or  to  with  inf.  y   To 
be  in  a  fair  way  ^of,  to  \  to  have  a  good  chance 
of  (doing,  obtaining,  or  reaching  something). 

1375  BjutBOUB^rXMrxvil*  837  To  se  quhethir  fayr  war  him 
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till  To  ly  about  the  toun  all  still,  c  1400  Dt'str.  Troy  1119 
Now  fniist  we  before  how  fairest  wille  be.  c  1550  LLOYD 
Trcas.  Health  (1585)  8  Ther  is  no  better  ..  nor  no  fayrer 
cure.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L,  iv.  i.  10  A  stand  where  you 
may  make  the  fairest  shoote.  1596  —  Mcrch.  I',  n.  j.  20 
Your  selfe  . .  stood  as  faire  As  any  commer  . .  For  my  affec- 
tion. 1603  KNOLLKS  Hist.  Turks  11621)  113  They. .  let  slip 
that  so  faire  an  opportunitie.  a  1618  RALEIGH  Ess.  (1650) 
E  v,  The  Caliphes.  .obteined.  .amiably  Kmpire,  which  was 
in  faire  way  to  have  enlarged.  1642  ROGERS  Naamatt  u 
Many  more  ..  who  might  seeme  faire  for  it  [the  grace  of 
God].  1655  SIK  1C.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  II. 
197  Cardinal  Francisco  Barbarini  is  bellcued  to  stand  fair 
to  be  elected  pope.  1669  BAXTER  Call  to  Unconverted  iv, 
How  fair  you  are  for  everlasting  salvation.  1676  WISEMAN 
Surg.  v.  ix.  386,  I  presently  looked  for  the  jugular  veins. . 
opened  the  fairest,  and  took  away,  .a  dozen  ounces  of  blood. 
1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  i.  29,  I  once  was,  as  I  thought,  fair  for 
the  Ccelestial  City.  i683DnvDEN  I'ind.  Dk.  of  Guise,  The 
first  play  I  undertook  was  the  Duke  of  Guise,  as  the  fairest 
way.  .of  setting  forth  the  rise  of  the  late  rebellion.  1757 
BURKE  Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  1842  II.  563  The  crown, 
to  which  he  had  such  fair  pretensions.  1814  D.  H.  O'BRIEN 
Captiv.  ff  Escape  101  Being  at  last  in  a  fair  way  of  suc- 
ceeding, c  1820  SHELLEY  Homer's  Hymn  to  Castor  20  Fair 
omen  of  the  voyage.  1822  —  Trium.  of  Life  256  The  star 
that  ruled  his  doom  was  far  too  fair.  1848  S!ACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  551  A  fair  prospect  of  reaching  their  destination. 
fb.  A  fair  day.  success  in  battle.  Obs. 

1548  HALL  Chron.  76  b,  A  famous  victory  and  a  faire  dale. 
1550  CROWLEY  Way  to  Wealth  602  The  Egiptians  thought 
to  haue  had  a  faire  day  at  them.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  vi. 
xxxii.  239  They  [the  Romans] . .  were  but  only  in  some 
good  hope  of  having  a  fair  day  of  their  enemies. 

f  C.   To  have  the  fairer  (of)  :  to  get  the  better 
or  upper  hand  of.     Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  x.  77  Thair  ennymyes  Had  all  the 
fayrer  off  the  fycht.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6882  pe  troiens 
. .  |>e  fairer  of  be  fyght  in  pe  feld  had.  Ibid.  7990  If  it  falle 
me  by  fortune  the  feirer  to  haue. 

15.  Of  a  means  or  procedure,  and  of  language: 
Gentle,  peaceable,  not  violent,  f  Of  the  coun- 
tenance :  Benignant,  kindly.  -fOf  death:  Easy, 
*  natural ' ;  without  violence. 

In  fair  means  the  adj.  can  also  have  the  sense  10,  and 
sometimes  has  a  mixed  sense. 

1340-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  45  He  wolde  fare  wi|>  his  folk  in 
a  faire  wise  To  bi-holden  here  horn  &  non  harm  wirke.  1548 
HALL  Chron.  176  Determining  either  by  force  or  fayre  meanes, 
to  bring  their  purpose  to  a  conclusion.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist. 
TierAs(i62i)  1161  With  a  faire  countenance,  and  a  majestie 
full  of  mildnesse  . .  hee  . .  sought  to  appease  them.  Ibid. 


Subjects  to  the  Roman  Catholick  Religion.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  688  Not  only  dost . .  remit  To  life  obscur'd,  which 
were  a  fair  dismission,  c  1680  HICKERINGILL  f/ist.  Whiggism 
Wks.  ^1716)  I.  74  The  Lord  Treasurer  Weston  dyed  of  his 


words.     1832  LANDER  Adv.  Niger  I.  iii.  160  They.,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  her  by  fair  means. 

16.  Free  from  obstacles;  unobstructed,  open. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Hush.  §  19  The  waye  is  lyke  to  be  fayre 

and  drye.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  69  A  faire 
breach  for  the  Christians  to  enter.  162*  BACON  Hen.  VI I 
12  Left  faire  to  interpretation  eyther  way.  1665  BOYLK 
Occas.  Re/I.  Table  of  Contents,  His  horse  stumbling  in 
a  very  fair  way.  1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrtil.  in  A  cc.  Sw.  Late 
/Vy.ii?!!)  I.  79  Keep  the  South-shore  in  fair  view.  1682 
BUNYAN  Holy  War  v,  They  made  a  fair  retreat.  1712  W. 
ROGERS  Voy.  49  Go  out  on  the  other  side  . .  which  I  think 
is  the  fairest  Outlet.  1768  J.  BVRON  Narrative  10  The  sea 
making  a  fair  breach  over  her.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of 
Plague  in.  iv,  Keep  back  ..  so  that  each  man  may  have  A 
fair  view  of  the  pit.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  i.  12  The 
fairest  though  farthest  way  about  is  the  nearest  way  home. 

17.  Open  to  view,  plainly  to  be  seen,  clear,  dis- 
tinct.    Now  chiefly  dial. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Hnsb.  iv.  (1586)  157  b,  The 
white  . .  are  alwaies  the  fairest  marke  in  a  Hawke,  or  a 
Bussardes  ele.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  v,  Fair  on 
the  face  [God]  wrote  the  index  of  the  mind.  1665  BOYLE 
Occas.  Refl.  iv.  xix.  (1675)  282  The  fairer  and  wider  Marks 
that  may  be  hit  in  many  places.  1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants 
i.  ii.  §  8  Although  in  all  places  of  the  Root  they  are  visible, 
yet  most  fair  and  open  about  the  filamentous  Extremities  of 
some  Roots.  1847  TENNYSON  Priitc.  n.  305  All  her  thoughts 
..fair  within  her  eyes.  1877  .V.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v., 
Lincoln  Minster's  fair  to  see  fra  Barton  field. 

18.  Comb.)  chiefly  parasynthetic,  $&tfair-anfclcdt 
-bom,   -cheeked,  -coloured,   -complcxioned ^  -condi- 
tioned, -eyed,  -featured^  -fortuned*  -fronted^  -horned^ 
-matted,  -mimied   (hence  fair-mindedness}*    -na- 
tured,  -outsided,  -reputed^  -sized,  -skinned,  -spaced, 
-speechedi  -tongued,  -tressed,  -visaged,  -weathered, 
-zoned. 

1873  LONGF.  Pandora  vi,  Zeus,  .like  a  swan  flies  to  *fair- 
ankled  Lcda  !  1830  BREWSTER  Edin.  Cycl.  VII.  i.  49/2 
The  *fair  born  children  of  Negroes.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I. 
i.  9  Let  the  *fair-cheeked  maid  Embark,  Chrysels.  1757 
DYER  Fleece  in.  154  *Fair-colour'd  threads.  ^1773  Lo. 
LYTTLETON  Wks.  1776-  I.  189  A  very  pretty,  *fair-com- 
plexioned  girl.  1866  CARLYLE  Remin.  I.  139  She  was  of  the 
fair-complexioned.  .and  comely  type.  1634  LAUD  iy&$.(iB6o) 
VII.  92  A  very  honest,* fair-conditioned  man.  1591  GREENE 
J\ fai< fens  Dreame  xi,  *Fair-ey'd  pity  in  his  heart  did  dwell. 
1630  DUAVTON  Pluses  Elysium,  Noah's  Flood  270  The  bull . . 
to  the  ark  brings  on  the  fair-ey'd  cow.  a  1845  HOOD  Lamia 
v.  30, 1  thought  This  fair-eyed  day  would  never  see  you  from 
me!  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  30  O  *  fair-featured 
maids.  1847  JAMES  Convict  iv,  I  was  once  as  prosperous 
and  as  *fair-fortuned  as  himself.  1830  TENNYSON  CU-ar- 
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headed  Friend 12  *  Fair-fronted  Truth  shall  droop  not  now. 
1777  R.  POTTI.R  s&si/ty/Ms'  Supplicants  324  Docs  Jove. 
approach  her  in  this  *fair-horn'd  state?  1632  MASSINGMK 
FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  \\.  i,  I.. pick  my  choice  Of  all 


mmclcdness.  1634  FORD  P.  W'arbcck  v.  ii,  Young  Bucking- 
ham is  a  *fair-natured  prince.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Li-ti. 
Ixxxviii.  (1862)  I.  227  A  blasted  and  sunburnt  flower,  even 
this  plastered,  *falr-outsided  world.  1795  J.  FAWCETT  Art 
of  War  4  In  the  number  rank'd  Of  *fair-reputed  callings. 
1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  iv.  (1889)  30  They  were 
*fair-sized  rooms  ..  furnished  plainly  but  well.  1827  G. 
HK;CINS  Celtic  Druids  98  The 'fair-skinned  tribe  of  martial 
Germans.  1820  KEATS  Lamia  ii.  273  Now  no  azure  vein 
Wander 'd  on  'fair-spaced  temples.  1567  DKANT  Horace* 
Jipist.  n.  i.  G  iv,  This  *fayre-speachde  queare.  1805  T. 
HOLCKOKT  Mem.  B.  Perdue  I.  16  Fair-spetched  gentlemen 
as  they  are.  1842  FABER  Styrian.  Lake  345  He  is  a  *fair- 
tongued  knight.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  L  ix.  288  Angry  with 
me  for  the  sake  Of  a  fair-tressed  wanton.  1607  WALKIM,- 
TON  Optic  Glass  xv,  (1664)  157  He  was  comely  and  *fair- 
visag'd.  1630  A*.  Johnson* s  Kingd.  fy  Commit}.  642  The 
Country  [Brazil],  .is.  .*faire  weathered.  1768  Life  <fr  Adv. 
Sir  Bart  It.  Sapskitll  I.  50  Suppose  they  have  fair-weather'd 
countenances.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  x.xm.  142  *Fair-zon'd 
damsels  form  tho  sprightly  dance. 

b.  Special  comb,  t  fair-chance,  some  kind  of 
game  or  lottery  ;  fair-curve  (see  quot.) ;  fair-fash- 
ioned a.,  Sc.  'having  great  appearance  of  discre- 
tion without  the  reality ;  having  great  complaisance 
of  manner';  Jam.) ;  fair-hair,  *$V.  =  PAX(Y-WAX(Y; 
fair-handed  a.y  (a)  fof  a  horse  (see  quot.  1614); 
(b)  having  well-formed  hands  ;  fair-walling  (see 
quot.  1886) ;  fair-world,  *a  good  time,  state  of 
prosperity'  (W.). 


,v.,  A  Fair-Curve,  in  delineating  ships,  is  a  winding  line 
whose  shape  is  varied  according  to  the  part  of  the  ship 


it  is  intended  to  describe.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  v,  '  Hegh, 
sirs,  sae  *  fair- fashioned  as  we  are  ! '  1823  ELIZA  LOGAN  St. 
Johnstown  II.  105  'Ye  are  aye  sae  fair-fashioned,  .there's 


scarce  ony  saying  again'  ye.'  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap 
Hitsb.  6  Observe  in  any  wise  to  have  them  [mares]  *fayre- 
handed,  that  is,  good  head,  necke,  breast,  and  shoulders. 
1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  528  Fair-handed  Spring  unbosoms 
every  grace.  1886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss. t  *  Fair-walling^  the 
level,  smoothly-built  masonry  or  brickwork  above  the 
roughly-built  foundations,  a  1674  MILTON  (W.),  They 
think  it  was  never  *fair-world  with  them  since. 

B.  sb.2     [The  adj.  used  absol.  or  elliptically^\ 

1.  That  which  is  fair  (in  senses  of  the  adj.) ;  the 
fair  side  or  face  ;  also  in  phrases,  By  (soft  and) 

fair :  by  fair  means.  For  {foul  nor)  fair :  for  fair 
words  or  treatment. 

In  the  expressions  Fair  befall  and  the  like  the  word 
admits  of  being  taken  either  as  sb.  or  adv.  The  advb.  sense 
is  prob.  original  (see  FAIR  adv.  6  b'l,  but  cf.  quot.  1423  below. 

1393  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  x.  85  To  turne  \>e  fayre  outwarde. 
1423  JAS.  I  A'ingis  Q.  cxc,  Fair  and  lufe  befall  The  nycht- 
ingale.  1456  Mow  Wise  Matt  taught  Son  151  in  Hazl.  E. 
P.  P.  (1864)  175  [Be]  soft  and  fayre  men  make  tame  Hert 
and  buk.  1483  CAXTON  G.  dc  la.  Tour  (1868)  6  A  lorde 
wolde  haue  a  gentille  woman,  bi  faire  or  be  force.  1592 
SHAKS.  Row.  <y  Jul.  i.  iii.  90  'Tis  much  pride  For  faire 
without,  the  faire  within  to  hide.  16x1  —  Cymb.  \.  vi.  37 
Can  we  not  Partition  make.  .Twixt  faire,  and  foule?  1627-47 
FELTHAM  Resolves  429  Their  blacke  tongue  can  never  spot 
the  faire  of  virtue.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xv.  x,  No- 
thing short  of  the  fair  and  honourable,  will  satisfy  the 
delicacy  of  their  minds.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  529 
After,  .frequent  interchange  of  foul  and  fair. 

b.  colloq.   To  see  fair  = '  to  see  fair  play  *. 

1837  DICKENS  Picfcn>.  xxv.  (C.  D.  ed.)  218  If  you  will  step 
in  there.  .Mr.  Weller  will  see  fair.  1891  Daily  A'cws  ii  Mar 
5/2  The  police,  .came  up  to  see  fair  between  both  sides. 

2.  One  of  the  fair  sex,  a  woman  ;  esp.  a  beloved 
woman.     Now  arch,  or  poet. 

1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  Ixvi,   That  faire   vpward  hir  eye 
Void   cast.      ci489   CAXTON   Blanchardyn   xxiv.  ^84  The 


honies,  are  but  flesh  and  blood.  1647  CRASHAW  Poems  146 
Say,  lingering  fair  !  why  comes  the  birth  Of  your  brave  soul 
so  slowly  forth?  1747  Cent  I.  Mag.  Apr.  (Ld.  Loi'at's 
Exectttion\  No  fair  forgets  the  ruin  he  has  done.  1847 
L.  HuNT^Av/,  IVontcn^  <$•  B.  I.  x.  177  Pursuing  his  fair  in 
a  solitary  street.  1676  BLACKIE  Songs  Rclig.  <$•  Life  169 
Some  prouder  fair  hath  humbled  Thy  proud  passion. 

trans/.  1697  DRYDEN   Virg.  Georg,   in.  202  Produce  him 
to  the  Fair^  And  join  in  Wedlock  to  the  longing  Mare. 

f  3.  A  person  with  a  fair  complexion. 

1771  T.  HULL  Hist.  W.  Harrington.  (1797)  III.  i  One  is 
a  fair,  the  other  a  brunet. 

f  4.  Beauty,   fairness,    good   looks.      Also  //. : 
Points  or  traits  of  beauty.   Obs. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxii.  §  2  pa^s  lichoman  fcc^er  and 
his  streon.  .maxon  beon  afeorred.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Ilont. 
19  pe  mone  and  be  sune  wundrie'5  of  faire.  a  12*5  Juliana, 
6  He  sumchere  iseh  hire  utnume  feir.  a  1240  Ureisnn  in 
Cott.  Horn.  103  Heo  neuer  ne  beoo  sead  H  ueir  to  iseonne. 
1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  n.  i.  98  My  decayed  Cure,  A  sunnie 
looke  of  his,  would  soone  repaire.  1599  MARSIOM  Sco. 
I'illanie  n.  vii.  207  The  greene  meades,  whose  natiue  out- 
ward faire  Breathes  sweet  perfumes.  1633  P  FLKTCHKR 
filisa  ii,  His  weeping  spouse  Eliza,  .all  her  beauteous  fairs 
with  grief  infecting. 
*t"  B.  Comb. 

1622  DRAYTON   Poly-olb.   Song  xxviii,   388   The   fayre- 
enamoured  Flood. 
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FAIR. 

Fair  ,fe».z),  adv.  Forms:  ifsejrj;  3-4  as  those 
of  the  adj.  with  the  addition  of  -e  ;  5-  coincident 
with  those  of  the  adj.  [OE./^re,  f.fa^ei-,  FAIR 
aj  In  a  fair  manner  or  degree. 

1.  In  a  beautiful  or  comely  manner ;  agreeably, 
beautifully,  brightly,  handsomely,~nobTy.  i=~ 

a  looo  Cxdmon's  Gen.  z  TO  (G7.)  Fit^erc  leohfe  ba5t  H8e  land 
lago  yrnende.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Gram,  xxxviii.  (Z. '  228  Faejere 


c  1400  Rom.  Rose  108  Bowes  blosmed  feyre.     c  1440  Gcsta 
Rom.  i.  3  (Harl.  MS.)  The  goode  man  ..  faire  endid  his 


Linde  are  but  blacke  to  Rosalinde.  1632  SIR  R.  LE  GRYS 
tr.  Paterculiis  377  The  excellent  General!,  .preferred  things 
profitable  before  such  as  shewed  faire.  1738  WESLEY  Psalm 
i.  3  Spread  out  his  boughs  and  flourish  fair. 

2.  Civilly,  courteously,  kindly.      Now  only  in 
phr.  to  speak  (a  person)  fair. 

a  tooo  Cscdmon's  Gen.  235i(Gr.) Him . . fzfcere  ece  drihlen 
andswarode.  c  1175  Larnb.  Horn.  53  |>is  faje  folc.  .speket. 
feire  biforen  heore  euencristene.  c  iw>s  LAY.  4842  Wha 
s\va  ooerne  imette  ber  fjeire  hine  igrsette.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(1724)  po  Morice  pi.ler  com,  and  faire  was  vnderfonge 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  347  pemperour.  .comande  be  couherde 
curteysli  and  fayre,  to  neue  vp  bat  hende  child,  c  1450 
St.  C?ttkbert  (Surtees)  5346  par  come  a  monke  and  prayde 
him  faire.  (-1460  Hmo  Good  ••'•"  -•  •  "  ••  '  ' 
Hazl.  £.  /'./>.  11864'  184  Alle 


him  faire.    (-1460  Htm  Guoile  \l  'if  taught  Daughter  65  in 
4l  184  Alle  ben  nought  trewe  that  faire 


£.rr.  in.  n.  i60  ap  laire  an  oner  u  enaine.  1095  CONGREVE 
Lovtefor  L.  in.  iii,  I  spoke  you  fair,  d'ye  see,  and  civil.  x8ig 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xlv,  The  work-people,  .spoke  him  soft  anc 
fair,  a  1866  NEALE  Hymn,  'Christian,  dost  thou  see  them' , 
Christian,  dost  thou  hear  them,  How  they  speak  thee  fair  ? 

fb.  (To  keep,  part)  fair:  i.e.  on  good  terms 
with.    Obs.  or  arch. 

a  noo-yi  Alexander  r;yi  He..twynnys  with  baira  faire. 
"597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /K,  n.  i.  207  Tap  for  tap,  and  so  part 
faire.  1641  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  I.  25 
His  Majestic  . .  will  certainly  part  fayre  with  this  people. 
1671-2  SIR  C.  LVTTELTON  in  Hat/on  Corr.  (18781  80  The 
Spaniard  and  wee  shall  still  continue  faire  together.  1700 
DRYDEN  Palnmon  fg  Arc.  n.  164  Fair  they  parted  till  the 
Morrow's  Dawn.  1715  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5332/1  To  keep 
fair  with  the  Persian  Court.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xxiii. 
We  must  keep  fair  with  him. 

3.  In  neat   and  legible  handwriting;    clearly, 
legibly,  plainly. 

1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  in  Grafton  Chron.  II.  782  This 
Proclamacion  . .  was  . .  fayre  written  in  Parchement.  1666 
PEPYS  DUuy(lXft<p  IV.  15  Up  betimes  to  the  office,  to  write 
fair  a  laborious  letter.  1705  J.  BLAIR  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hiit. 
Coll.  Amer.  Col.  Ch.  I.  151  A  copy,  .which  he  promised  as 
soon  ^as  it  could  be  fair  drawn  out.  1774  CHESTERF.  Lett, 
I.  xvi.  50,  I  desire  that  you  would  translate  and  copy  it 
fair  into  a  book.  1832  FR.  A.  KKMBLE  Jrnl.  in  Rec.  Girlh 
(1878)  III.  187  After  tea  I .  .copied  fair  a  speech  I  had  been 
writing.  1838  CARD.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  II.  350,  I  then 
write  it  out  fair  for  the  printer. 

4.  Equitably,  honestly,  impartially,  justly ;   ac- 
cording to  rule.    Also  in  phr.  FAIR  AND  SQUARK. 

e  1300  Havelok  224  Al  was  youen,  faire  and  wel.  1603 
SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  in.  i.  i4I  Heauen  shield  my  Mother 
plaid  my  Father  faire.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan  n.  vii,  I  can 
never  think  you  meant  me  fair,  a  1764  LLOYD  Dial,  beim 
Author  4-  friend Poet.  Wks.  1774  II.  14  Read  their  works, 
examine  fair.  1885  North.  Star  i  July  3/2  Lord  Randolph 
..has  ever  hit  fair. 

f5.  In  a  proper  or  suitable  manner;  becomingly, 
befittingly.  Also,/a;>  and  sweetly,  fair  and  well. 

1207  R  GLOUC.  (1724)  446  Kyng  Henry,  .yburede  ys  bere 
[at  Reading]  vayre  ynou.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  10448  (Trin.) 
Leue  hi  bere,  Cloba  pe  feire.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Chan.  ]  "earn, 
frol.  «f  J.  560  He  hem  leyde  faire  and  wel  adoun.  c  uv> 
Freemasonry  608  Knele  down  fayre  on  bothe  thy  kncn 
1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  A  j,  Whiche  fayre  and  swetely 
chastysed  her  doughters.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiu.  I.  cccix 
467  tayre  fared,  quoth  the  constable,  we  are  nat  in  mynde 
to  do  to  our  enemys  so  m>che  auantage.  1526  TINDALE 
2  Cor.  v.  M  We  fare  fayre  [Luther/<i,4r«i  -wir  schon\  with 
men  1544  BALE  Chron.  Sir  J.  Ol.lcastcll  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(Malh.l  I.  271  Bury  them  [images]  fayre  in  the  ground. 
"  'S6*.  ASCHAM  Sclwlem.  i.  (Arb.)  44  To  ride  faire,  is  most 
cumehe  for  him  selfe.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  vi.  118  You 
have  crafted  faire.  1665  DRYDEN  Ind.  Enifcror  v  ii 
Stand  fair,  and  let  my  Heart-blood  on  thee  flow. 

6.  V\  ith  good  promise;  promisingly,  auspiciously; 
favourably,  prosperously.  Obs.  exc.  in  To  bid, 
promise  fair :  see  the  vbs. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1154  Nu  is  abbot  &  fair  haued  be. 
gunnon.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xi.  17  Faire  mote  he  thee 
1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  n.  ii.  133  The  winde  sits  faire  1596  — 
1  A  u  W,>'VV'.43  Since  this  B"s'n«se  so  faire  is  doWe. 

T  D.  W  ith  impers.  vbs.  used  optatively.  fair  be 
to  you  :  prosperity  attend  you.  fair  befall,  cheve, 
fall :  see  the  verbs.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  «,  Cr.  m  i.  46  Faire  be  to  you  my  Lord. 
1867  JEAN  INGELOW  Gladys  ,06  O  rare,  The  island  !  fair 
befall  the  island  ;  let  Me  reach  the  island  ! 
rtii  Gent'y.  quietly,  without  haste  or  violence. 
Chiefly  m  phrases,  fair  and  easily,  evenly  softly 

a  ,000  MenoL  (Fox)  3,4  He  fzSere  mid  wstere  oferwearp 
wuldres  cynebearn.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  v.  347  pei  take 

(1869)  71  If  thei  [the  armour]  ben  heny,  go  fafre".  '103  To' 
I.ERNERS  fnta.  I.  xviil  22  The  oste.  .rode  fayre  andeasely 
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all  the  daye.  1552  HULOET,  Fayre  and  . .  softlye,  suspense 
gia.tit.  1607  TOTSKI.L  }-c'ir-f.  Ucasts  (1673)  210  The  pro- 
verb is  old  and  true,  '  Fair  and  softly  goeth  far '.  1622 
S.  WARD  Life  of  l''aith  in  Death  (1627)  63  Sometimes  he 
fullowes  faire  and  a  farre  off,  lingers  aloofe  and  out  of  sight, 
etc.  1653  TJRQUHART  Rabelais  I.  xxiii,  He  returned  fairand 
softly.  1782  COWPER  Gilpin  85  So  fair  and  softly,  John  he 
cried.  1804  MAR.  EDGEWORTH/'O/  Tales,  Wili'ui,  I1  air  and 
softly  goes  far  in  a  day. 

t  b.  Moderately,  not  excessively.   Obs. 
c  1450  Tiufl  Cookery-bks.  71  Leche  it  faire,  but  not  to  thyn. 
Ibid.  82  Roste  hem  faire. 

8.  Evenly,  on  a  level.     Chiefly  dial. 

1708  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4422  '7  The  nine  Sail  stood  in  fair 
with  us.  1877  .V.  //'.  Line.  Gloss.  s.v.,  'Th'  table  doesn't 
stand  fair.'  1882  Daily  Tel  4  May,  The  plate  does  not  lie 
fair  on  the  frames. 

t  9.  Directly,  straight,  'due  (north,  etc.)'.    Obs. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonncs  ofAymon  xx.  449  Reynawd . .  wente 
fayre  vpon  the  folke  of  Charlemagne.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
(1840)  II.  ii.  35,  I  came  fair  on  the  south  side  of  my  island. 
1720  —  Caft.  Singleton  xi.  '18401  185  They  stood  ..  fair 
after  us.  llnd.  xv.  (1840)  255  We  stood  away  fair  west. 

b.  With  reference  to  a  blow,  etc. :  '  Clean ', 
'  full ',  plump,  straight. 

c  1340  Gaiv.  ft  Gr.  Knt.  2229  Fayre  on  his  fote  he  foundez 
on  jx:  erbe.  1823  SCOTT  Qucntin  D.  xiv,  Striking  his  antag- 
oriist  fair  upon  the  breast.  1891  Hlaclciu.  Mag.  CL.  651/2  A 
living  catapult,  that  if  he  took  you  fair,  would  knock  the 
life  out  of  you. 

e.  Completely,  fully,  quite.  Cf.  CLEAN  adv.  5. 
Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1330  Amis.%  Ami/.  2388  To-morn  thei  schull  beryed 
ben,  As  _  thei  faire  decl  were,  a  140050  Alexander  2230 
Som.  .faire  fest  on  a  fyre  att  be  foure  sates.  1457  AGNES 
PASTON  in  Pott.  Lett.  (1787)  I.  xxxv.  144,  I  had  leuer  he 
wer  fayr  beryed  than  lost  for  dcfaute.  1494  Househ.  Ord. 
130  When  he  cometh  to  the  church . .  take  the  image  and 
chest  downe,  and  beare  him  faire  into  the  church.  1868 
ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.  s.v.,  '  It  (a  call's  fair  wild.' 
td.  Clearly,  distinctly,  plainly.  Obs. 

1393  LANCL.  P.  PI.  C.  n.  2  pe  feld  ful  of  folke  ich  shal  jow 
fayre  shewe.  c  1400  Destr.  fray  Prol.  82  Here  fynde  shall 
ye  faire  of  be  felle  peopull,  \Vhat  Kynges  here  come  of 
cosies  abpute.  1618  DIGBY  I'oy.  ttltfil.HUS)  2  The  pointe 
of  the  Lizard  faire  in  sight.  1697  DAMPIER  yoy.  (1729)  I. 
256  We  were  fair  in  si^ht  of  Cape  Corrientes. 

10.  Comb.  a.  \\ith agent-nouns zx\&  vbl. sbs.  form- 
ing sbs.,  as  fair-dealer,  -denting,  -doing,  -seeming, 
-speaking. 

i 

M 

SH  ._,        _  

between  one  sort  and  another' as  between  '(air^deaiing  an 
hypocrisy.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  443  Let  them  no. 
be  weary  in  'fair-doing.  1724  SAVAGE  Sir  T.  Ch'Crlury  I.  i.  6 
The  Statesman's  Promise,  or  false  Patriot's  Zeal,  Full  of 
"fair  Seeming,  but  Delusion  all.  1483  I'ulgaria  alii 
Tcrrntio  25  b,  If  it  wyll  be  wyth  gifiynge  and  *faire 
spekynge  I  shall  nott  be  behynde. 

b.  With  adjs.,  as  fair-fierce,  -seemly , -siveet ,  and 
with  pres.  pples.  forming  adjs.,  as  fair-applauding, 
-blazing,  -blooming,  -boding,  -dealing,  -flowing, 
-glaring,  -gi  owing,  -revolving,  -seeming,  -shining, 
-sounding,  -speaking,  -spreading,  -winding. 
1777  R.  POTTER  /Kschylus'  Supplicants  1005  The 
oice  Of  "fair-applauding  fame.  1726-46  THOMSON  Winter 
312  The  officious  wife  prepares  The  fire  "fair-blazing. 
1740  SHESSTONE  Jndgm.  Hercules  339  'Fair-blooming 
,, !<?lth..?urvey-s  her  altars  there.  1594  SHAKS.  Kief. 
Ill,  v.  in.  227  The  . .  "fairest  hooding  Dreamcs,  That  euer 
entred  in  a  drowsie  head.  1718  Freethinker  No.  14. 
96  A  "fair-dealing,  honourable  Merchant.  1580  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  11613)  224-5  She,  "faire-fierce,  to  such  a  state  me 


calls.  1848  Ci.ofGH  Amours  dc  I'oy.  III.  85  The  cypress- 
spires  by  the  "fair-flowing  stream.  16490.  DANIEL  Trtnanh. 
lo  Rdr.  51  The  "faire-Glareing  Tulip.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad 
II.  XXI.  291  A  tall  "fair-growing  elm.  1708  J.  PHILIPS 
Cyder  II  523  "Fair-revolving  years.  1625  K.  LONG  tr. 
Barclays  Argenis  iv.  xviii.  303  Adulterate  vertue,  and 
faire-seemini;  vice.  1776  '  C  MELMOTH  '  Pupil  of  Pleasure 


;  ..     maKes.      1593  SHAKS.  3  am.   n,  n.  i.  40  Hence 
prward  will  I  beare  Vpon  my  Targuet  three  "faire  shinin: 


adversaries.  1746  THOMSON  Antnmn  246  His.. once  "fair- 
spreading  Family  dissolv'd.  1581  SIDNEY  Astr.  $  Stella 
xxxu,  Sweet-gard'n-nymph  . .  most  "faire-sweet,  do  not.. 

,'slj  nm_ee'  '746  THOMSON  Summer  1426  The  mntchless 
•ale  of  1  hames ;  Fair-winding  up  to  where  the  muses  haunt. 

c.  \\  ith  pa.  pples.  forming  adjs.,  as  fair-be- 
rothed,  -bound]  -built,  -compacted,  -contrived, 
divided,  -exstnicted,  -feathered,  -folded,  -forged, 
plastered,  -sculptured,  -set,  -sunned,  -told,  -written. 
1608  SHAKS.  Per.  v.  iii.  71  This  prince,  the  "fair-betrothed 


na  biiAKs.  Per.  v.  111.  71  This  prince,  the  "fair-betrothed 
,-our  daughter.  1614  Bp.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  129  Some 
idly  faire  bound  Senecaes  Tragedies.  1598  SYLVFSTER 
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tone.  1607  A.  BREWER  Lingua  I.  i,  A  speech  "faire  fetherd 
ould  not  flic.  1844  LD.  HCUGHTON  Mem.  Many  Scenes,  To 
.anaor 144  He .  .fed  his  heart— as  thou— On  storied  Fiesole's 
lair-folded  brow.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  2  That  "faire- 
urged  spright.  1535  COVERDALE  Ecclns.  xxii.  17  Lykeasa 
tayre  playstred  wall  in  a  winter  house.  1870  BHVA.XT  Iliad 


FAIR-PUL. 

I  IV.  117  Ships  with,  ."fair-sculptured  prows.  1648  Htp. KICK 
Hcsper.  I.  121  A  full  spread,  "faire-set  Vine.  1850  .Mis. 
BROWNING  Paeiiull.  300  Prayers— that  upward  mount  Like 
to  a  "fair-sunned  fount.  1548  HALL  Chron.  153  \Vliii.h<; 
"faire  told  tale,  allured  to  hvm  muche  people.  1700  PRIOR 
Carmen  Seculare  27  Her  "fair-written  page. 

Fair  (fe»J),  v.     Forms  :  a.  i  fee;rian,  2  feiren, 
4  fairen,  5  fayre,  7-  fair  ;    /3.  4  vayren.     Also, 
see  Y-FAIU.     [ME.  feiren,  OE.  f;,yian,  f.fn-^er, 
FAIR.     In  later  use  directly  f.  FAIK  a.] 
1 1.  ititr.  To  appear  or  become  fair  or  clean. 
a  ipoo  Seafarer  48  Gr.)  Bcarwas  blostmum  uimaii,  byri^ 
bejrUS.  ciyxi  h'.Alis.  2903  Muryhit  is  in  sonnc-risyng  !. . 
Weyes  fairith.     1340  Ayenb.  95  pis  trau  greneb  and  uayreb 
be  his  uirtue. 

b.  Of  the  weather :  To  clear,  rare  exc  dial. 
1842  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  182  We  are  to  go,  if  it  fairs,  to 
take  tea  at  a  show  place.  1868  Times  16  Sept.  9  The  wealher 
failed  by  mid-day.  1891  Miss  DOWIE  Girl  in  Karf.  148 
When  it  rained  he  turned  the  furry  side  out . .  when  it  faired, 
he.  .reversed  it. 

t  2.  trans.  To  make  fair ;  to  make  cle.in  or  good- 
looking  ;  to  beautify.  Obs. 

(•1175  Lamb.  Horn.  53  pus  heo  doS  for  to  feiren  hcom 
seluen.  c  1320  Cast.  Lore  876  pe  rihtwys  sone . .  foirede  hir 
more  a  bousend  folde.  1340  .tyeub.  233  pise  zix  leues.  . 
uayreb  moche  be  lylye  of  maydenhod.  a.  1450  Knt.  dr  la 
J  our  (1868)  69  Faire  doughtres .  .holde  it  in  youre  hcrte  that 
ye  putte  no  thinge  to.  .fayre  youre  uisages.  c  1600  SHAKS. 
Soiin.  cxxvn,  Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow 'd  face 
3.  Ship-building.  To  make  fair  or  level ;  to  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  of  curvature  in  the  vaiious 
parts  of  a  ship.  Also,  to  fit  the  beams,  plates, 
etj.,  according  to  the  curvature. 

1867  in  SMYTH  Sailer",  »>•«,.«.  1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED 
Sklftmild,  vi  i.  154  The  ship  is  faired  by  means  of  ribands 
and  cross-spalls.  1879  Cossets  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  208,  i  The 
frames,  .then  can  be  faired  with  ease. 

Fair  and  square,  a.  and  adv. 

A.  ailj.  Honest,  just,  straightforward.  B.  a/fo. 
In  a  just  or  straightforward  manner,  honestly ; 
with  set  purpose,  determinedly.  Also  with  ellipsis 
of  '  acting  '  or  the  like  =  fair  dealing. 

1604  Fr.  Hacon's  Profk.  443  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  284 
Jaire,  andsquare..Thegamestercall.sfoolesholy.day  1649 
CROMWELL  Lett,  cxlvi.  (Carlyle)  There  will  clearly  be  no 
living  for  the  Portugal  unless  he.  .do  that  which  is  fair  and 
square.  1673  WYCHERLEY  Gentl.  Dancing-Master  Epil., 
You  are  fair  and  square  in  all  your  dealings.  i7i2ARBlTH- 
NOT  John  Bull  iv.  li.  7  We'll  settle  it  between  Ourselves  : 
f  air  and  Square.  1887  G.  R.  SIMS  Mary  Jane's  Mem.  252 
We  re  lovers  all  fair  and  square  and  above  board.  1890 
F.  R.  STOCKTON  in  Century  Mag.  543/1  When  a  man  sits 
down,  fair  and  square,  to  tell  a  story. 

Hence  fairly  and  squarely  adv. 

1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  338,  I  think  I  can 
fi^ht  my  own  battles  fairly  and  squarely. 

Faira-tion.  dial.  [f.  F'AIR  a.  +  -ATION.]  Fair 
play. 

1861  E.  WAUGH  Birtle  Carter's  T.  14  Give  o'er  !  Let's  ha' 
fairation. 

Fair-copy,  sb.  Law.  [See  FAIR  a.  8  c] 
The  condition  of  a  document  copied  after  final 
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correction. 

1873  TRISTRAM  Moat  viii.  158  Our  depositions  were  now 
produced  in  fair  copy. 

Hence  Fair-copy  v.,  to  write  out  in  fair-copy. 

1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xxxiii,  She  could  ingross  fair- 
copy  [etc.].  1885  Law  Times  Rep.  LI  1  1.  460/2  Notice  of 
dissolution,  .was  leftat  the  offices,  .to  be  fair  copied. 

Faird,  Sc.  var.  of  FARD  v.,  to  paint  the  face. 

Faird,  var.  of  F'ARD  Sc.  motion,  impetus. 

t  Fai-ress.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  f.  FAIR-Y  +  -ESS.] 
?  A  female  fairy. 

1674  BREVINT  Saul  at  Endor  163  A  Fairess,  or  a  white 
witch. 

Fai-r-faced,  a. 

1.  a.  Having  a  fair  or  light-coloured  complexion. 
b.  Of  beautiful  countenance. 

The  two  senses  are  in  many  early  examples  not  easy  to 
distinguish. 

1588  SHAKS.  TH.  A.  iv.  ii.  68  (Qo.)  Here  is  the  babe  as 
loathsome  as  a  toade,  Amongst  the  fairefast  [ed.  1623  fairest] 
breeders  of  our  clime.  1607  ROWLANDS  Famous  Hist.  56 
The  beauteous  fair-fac'd  Bride.  1689  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
2512/4  He  is  a  low  well  set  Man,  fair  faced.  1795  l-ate  of 
Sedley  I.  130  A  fair-faced  son  of  an  Eastern  Sultan.  1864 
J.  FORSTER  Life  Sir  J.  Eliot  I.  28  The  fair-faced  fiend.. 
had  received  her  sentence  on  the  previous  day. 

2.  Having  a  fair  appearance  (see  FACE  sb.  8), 
pretty  ;  fair  to  the  eye  only,  specious. 

"S9S  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  417,  1  shall  shew  you  peace,  and  faire- 
fac'd  league.  1616  HAYWARD  Sanct.  Trout.  Soul  i.  (1620) 
9  The  faire-faced  shewes  of  the  world.  1693  CONGREVE 
Double-Dealer  n.  viii,  Tis  such  a  pleasure  to  angle  for  fair- 
faced  fools  1 

Fair-farrand  :  see  FAKRAND. 

Fairfieldite  (fe-'-jfildait).  Min.  [Named  in 
1879  by  Brash  and  Dana  after  fair-field,  the  county 
(in  Connecticut)  where  it  was  found  :  see  -ITE.] 
A  hydrous  phosphate  of  ca'cium,  manganese,  and 
iron. 

1879  Amer.  J,-nl.  Sc.  3rd  Ser.  XVII.  359  Fairfieldite 
occurs  generally  in  mas>ive  crystalline  aggregates. 

Fair-fal  (feVjful  .  [f.  FAIR  sb?  +  -FUL  ]  A 
quantity  sufficient  to  make  or  fill  up  a  fair. 

1872  BROWNING  Fifineibt  Fix  intoone  Elvire  a  Fair  ful  of 
Fifines. 
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FAIRNESS 


Pair-haired,  a. 

Having  fair  or  light-coloured  hair. 

1626  MASSINGER  Rom.  Actor  \\.  i,  Fair-haired  Calliope. 
1725  POPE  Odyss.  vi.  145  The  fair-hair'd  Dryads  of  the 
shady  wood.  1814  SCOTT  ll'ai>.  xx,  The  flash  of  the  gun 
cost  me  a  fair-haired  son.  1892  GARDINER  Student's  Hist. 
Eng.  6  The  Celts  were  fair-haired. 

•f-b.  In  the  name  of  a  plant  (see  quot.). 

1507  GERARD  fJ 'erbal '(1598;  102  The  faire  haired  lacint. 

t  Fai  rhead.  Ovs.  Forms  :  a.  3  fai^jered, 
3-4  faired(e,  fairehed'e,  (3  -hid),  3-5  fair-, 
fayrhedfe,  4  fairheed,  fayrhed,  feir(e)-j  4-6 
fayrehed,  (5  farh.ed),  6  Sc.  fairheid ;  &.  3-4 
vair-,  vayrhede.  [f.  FAIR  a.  +  -HEAD.]  Beauty. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  2666  He  was  juo1,  WiS  faiaered  and 
strengthe  ku5.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2515  l><;  king  . .  bi- 
huld  hire  vairhede.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Prol.,  In  bairn 
is  so  mykilt  fayrhed  of  vnderstandynge.  1340  Ayenb.  16 
Lijtbeie,  be  an^el,  vor  his  greate  uayrhede  an  his  greate 
wyt,  wolde  by  aboue  be  obre  angeles.  c  1440  HVLTON  Sea  la 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  n.  xlvi,  The  fairhcde  [>533  fairnesse] 
of  angels.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i,  xxxvi,  JHer  bewtie 
schane  castand  sa  greit  ane  glance,  All  fairheid  it  opprest. 
1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  u.  105  Thair  was  the  flour  of 
Eurheid 

t  Farrhoocl.    Obs.     =  prec. 

a  1587  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (cited  in  WORCESTER  1846). 

Fairing    (fe>rirj),  (vbl^  sl\     [f.  FAIR  sb.  + 

-ING  1.] 

1.  A  present  given  at  or  brought  from  a  fair. 

1574  HKLI.OWES  Gneuaras  Fam.  E/>.  (1577)  86  The  Gentle- 
women that  did  seme  her  [the  EmpresseJ  . .  would  vse  their 
libertie  in  asking  fayrings.  1614  I!.  JONSON  Barth,  Fair 
Prol.,  The  Maker  ..  hopes,  to  night  To  giue  you  for  a 
Fayring,  true  delight.  1661  PEPVS  Diary  31  Aug.,  To  Bar- 
tholomew Faire.  .Mr.  Pickering  bought  them  some  fairings. 
1786  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  8  Nov.,  Presenting  her  one  of 
my  fairings.  1827  CLARE  Slteph.  Cal.  149  With  kerchief 
full  of  fairings  in  her  hand.  1883  Longm.  Ma*.  Apr.  655 
The  lasses  get  their  '  fairing'  from  the  lads  in  gingerbread 
and  nuts  from  the  stalls. 

b.  transf.  A  complimentary  gift  of  any  kind. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  2  We  shall  be  rich  ere  we  de- 
part, If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in.    1668  PEI-YS  Diary 
17  Sept.,  I.  .did  give  her  five  guineas  as  a  fairing.  1727  MRS. 
DELANY   Life  $•   Corr.    I.    135  A  jewel   box   which    Mrs. 
Tillier  desires  you  to  accept  as  her  fairing.     1766  GOLDSM. 
Vic.  W.  xvii,  Colin  . .  gives  her  a  fairing  to  put  in  her  hair. 
1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village  2nd  Ser.(i863)  439  To  our  little 
pet,  Lizzy  . .  she  predicted  a  fairing. 

c.  fig.   To  get,  give  (any  one]  his  fairing :  to 
get,  give  (Mm)  his  deserts. 

1785  BURNS  Death  $  Dr.  Hornbook  xxx,  Neist  time  we 
meet,  I'll  wad  a  groat,  He's  got  his  fairin'.  1818  SCOTT  Old 
Mart,  xxxvii '  Mackay  will  pit  him  [Claverhouse]  down  . . 
he'll  gie  him  his  fairing.'  1823  LOCKHART  Reg.  Dalton  I.  n. 
iv.  262  '  Ane  o'  them  got  his  fairin.' 

2.  Cakes  or  sweets  sold  at  fairs  ;  csp.  gingerbread 
nuts.     Chiefly  colloq. 

a  1774  FERGUSSON  Hallmvfair  Poems  (1840  13  He'll  .. 
creish  her  loof  Wi  what  will  buy  her  fairin  To  chow  that 
day.  1888  If.  Somerset  Word-bit,  s.v.,  Do  you  like  fairings 
or  comforts  best? 

3.  t  nonce-use.    Buying,  etc.,  at  a  fair. 

1887  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  251  The  fairing  was  done  with 
shivers. 

4.  at  t  rib.  and  Comb. 

1593  Pass.  Morrice  I  b,  Honestie  knowes  what  the  fairing- 
monger  will  saye.  1790  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Aug.,  I 
placed  one  of  my  fairing  work-baskets  . .  on  a  table. 

Fairish.  (fe>rijj,  a.  and  adv.  [f.  FAIR  a.  and 
adv.  +  -ISH.]  A.  adj.  Somewhat  fair. 

1.  Moderately  good,  passable. 

1611  COTGR.,  Bellastret  fairish,  reasonably  faire,  passable. 
1660  in  HOWELL  Lexicon.  1847  ^MS^  Lond.  News  28  Aug. 
142/1,  I  rowed  in  a  fairish  'eight'.  1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN 
Afr.  Hunting  y$i  So  ended  a  fairish  day's  sport.  1882  B. 
M.  CHOKER  Proper  Pride  I.  xi.  226  Sometimes  ..he  is  in 
fairish  spirits. 

b.  dial.  Tolerably  well  (in  health) ;  f  also, 
merry  with  drink. 

1756  W.  TOLDERVY  Hist.  Tiuo  Orphans  IV.  3  Humphry 
..was  now  quite  fairish,  as  he  called  it,  and  attended  to 
nothing  but  spouting  speeches  from  Shakespear's  Pistol. 
1876  Oxfordsh.  Gloss,  s.v.,  'I  be  fairish.'  1888  Berksh. 
Gloss.  s.v.  Vaairish)  '  I  be  a  veelin'  varish  now  zur'. 

2.  Considerable  in  amount ;  fairly  large,  colloq. 
1881  Leiccsfersh.  Gloss.,  'Theer's  prittyfeerish  on  'em  this 

turn.'     1883  I).  C.  MURRAY  Hearts  1 1.  136  Cost  a  fairish 
penny,  didn't  it?  1884  Gd.  Words  229  Two  fairish  sized  tubs. 
B.  adv.    In  a  fair  manner ;   to  a  fair  degree. 
colloq.  or  dial. 

1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.,  Knights  i.  iii,  I  ..got 
laughed  at  pretty  fairish.  1877  Holderness  Gloss,  s.v., '  An's 
gettin'  on  fairish  wi  job.'  1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss,  s.v., 
'  Surs!  it's  feerish  waarm.' 

Fair-lead  (fe«ul«l).  a.  (see  quot.  1860).  b. 
=  FAIR-I.EADEK. 

a.  n86o  H.  STI'ART  Seaman's  Catech.  21  What  do  you 
mean  by  a  fair  lead?     In  reeving  a  rope,  to  be  very  careful 
to  have  it  so  led  through  the  block  or  sheave  aloft,  that  it 
does  not  cut  or  chafe  any  of  the  rigging,  or  cross  any  other 
ropes.     1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-hk.,  Fair-lead. 

b.  1869  SIR  E.  J.  REETJ  Shipbuild.  xv.  290  Of  late,  .fair- 
leads  or  dead-eyes  of  malleable  cast-iron  have  been  em- 
ployed. 

Similarly  Pair-leader  (see  quot.  1841).  Pair- 
leading  vbl.  sb.t  attrib.  in  fair-leading  blockt  a 
block  that  acts  as  a  fair-leader. 

1841  R.  H.  DANA  Seaman's  Man.  104  Fair-leader,  a  strip 
of  board  or  plank,  with  holes  in  it,  for  running  rigging,  to 


lead  through.  Also,  a  block  or  thimble  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  1883  NARES  Seamanship  ed.  6  59  The  falls  being 
led  . .  through  fair-leaders  in  ship's  side.  Ibid.  55  A  fair- 
leading  block  stropped  to  it. 

tPairlec.  Obs.  [f.  FAIR  a.  \  see  -LOCK.] 
Fairness,  beauty. 

am$St.  Marker.  19  Feirlecant  strenc5ebeo5hisschrudes. 
c  1230  Halt  Aleid.  39  He  3iue5  feirlec  to  al  |>at  is  feir  in 
heuene  &  in  ear3e.  £13*0  Cast.  Love  145  He  }af  him  .. 
Feirlek  and  frcodam. 

+  Fair-like,  a-  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FAIB  a.  + 
LIKE  a.]  In  good  condition  ;  well-looking. 

1662  HICKERINGILL  Afiol.  Distressed  Innocence  Wks.  (1716) 
I.  273  Naboth-.was  too  Fat  and  Fair-like  to  avoid  the 
Shambles  of  these  bloody  Butchers. 

Fairly  (fe^ili),  adv.    [f.  FAIR  a.  +  -LY.  2.] 

fl.  So  as  to  make  a  fair  appearance;  beauti- 
fully, handsomely.  Also  in  bad  sense :  Spe- 
ciously. Obs. 

r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxii.  242  Alle  the  boost  cometh 
fay  rely  aftre  him.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5142  pai . .  ferdon  on 
fote  fairly  to-gedur.  1483  Cath.  An* I.  120  Fayrly,  ornate. 
1593  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jitl.  nt.  ii.  84  Was  euer  booke  ..  So 
fairely  bound  ?  1(830  R.  Johnson  s  Kingd.  fy  Commiv.  131 
Saint  Germaines  . .  was  very  fairely  builded.  1810,  BYRON 
Juan  m.Ixxvi,  To  make  The  skin,  .appear  more  fairly  fair. 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  i.  47  Raiment  ..  Most  fairly 
woven 

b.  Of  writing  :  Neatly,  elegantly,  arch. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  in.  vi.  2  The  Indictment . .  in  a  set 
Hand  fairely  is  engross'd.  1717  BERKELEY  Tour  in  Italy 
Wks.  IV.  514  The  book  is  fairly  writ  on  vellum. 

f  2.  Courteously,  respectfully.  Obs. 

1590  SHAKS.  Corn.  Err.  v.  i.  233  Fairely  I  bespoke  the 
Officer  To  go  in  person  with  me.  1608  —  Per.  v.  i  10,  I 
pray  ye,  greet  them  fairly. 

3.  WHO  due  regard  to  equity;  candidly,  impar- 
tially; without  undue  advantage  on  cither  side. 

1676  DRVDEN  Anreng-zebe  in.  i,  I  interpret  fairly  your 
design.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  272  F  i  Circumstances 
fairly  represented  in  the  Spectator.  1776  Trial  of  Nun- 
docomar  25 'i  The  Durbar  charges  were  not  just  and  fairly 
charged.  1783  HAILES  Antiq.  Chr.  Ch.  iv.  72  The  in- 
ferences that  are  fairly  deducible  from  it.  1848  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  375  The  counsel  were  by  no  means  fairly 
matched.  1851  DIXON  W.  Penn  v.  (18721  47  In  no  corner 
of  these  islands  were  the  Quakers  treated  fairly.  1862 
STANLEY  Jeiu.  Ch.  (1877!  I.  xiii.  260  Only  in  the  light  of 
that  time  can  they  be  fairly  considered. 

4.  Becomingly,  fitly,  properly,  suitably ;  propor- 
tionably. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  i   i.  128  Mycheefe  care  Is  to  come 


Blood  is  fairly  substituted  in  its  place.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV. 
462  His  time  will  be  fairly,  and  I  doubt  not  successfully  em- 
ployed. 1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Homes  Abroad  v.  74  You 
may  fairly  marry  as  soon  as  you  like.  1892  SIR  A.  KEKE- 
WICH  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXVII.  139/1  The  facts,  .may  be 
fairly  described  in  that  manner. 

b.  By  proper  or  lawful  means,  legitimately  ; 
opposed  to  foully. 

1632  1.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Eromena  145,  I  will  kill 
thee  fairly,  as  becomes  a  good  Knight.  1709  STEELE  Tatler 
No.  38  F  3  [They]  in  decent  Manner  fought  full  fairly  with 
their  wrathful  Hands.  1719  PE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xi. 
236  We  came  honestly  and  fairly  by  the  ship.  1797  MRS. 
RADCLIKFE  Italian  iii.  23  She  came  fairly  by  her  death. 

f  6.  Gently,  peaceably,  quietly,  softly.   Obs. 

<ri4oo  MAUNOKV.  (Roxb.)  xiv.  61  It  standes  still  and  ryn- 
nez  no?t,  or  elles  hot  fairely.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \\.  vi.  40 
Guyon..with  strong  reason  master'd  passion  fraile,  And 
passed  fayrely  forth.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  n.  v.  i4They 
parted  very  fairely  in  lest.  1634  MILTON  Comns  168,  I 
fairly  step  aside,  And  hearken. 

6.  Clearly,  distinctly,  plainly. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  490  The  door  fairly 
set  open  for  him  by  Divine  Providence.  1671  GIIF.W  Anat, 
Plants  i.  iii.  §  n  The  Pores,  .by  the  help  of  good  Glasses, 
are  very  fairly  visible.  i8a8  SCOTT  /'.  M.  Perth  ii,  [I]  saw 
the  bonny  city  He  stretched  fairly  before  me.  1841  MIALL 
Nonconf.  I.  2  It  becomes  dissenters  fairly  to  avow  it. 

7.  Completely,   fully,   quite,  '  clean '  j    actually, 
positively,  really. 

In  written  examples  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  whether 
this  or  the  very  different  sense  8  is  intended  ;  but  in  speech 
this  confusion  is  prevented  by  the  marked  difference  in 
intonation. 

1596  SPENSER  State  Irtl.  (16^3)9  All  which  they  neverthe- 
lesse  fairely  overcame.  1604  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  ii.  249  III. 
216  He  would  wish  him  fairly  buried  before  his  eyes.  1653  H. 
COGAK  tr.  Pinttfs  Tram.  xx.  73  They  fairly  tore  out  one  an- 
others  throats  with  their  teeth.  1713  Guardian  No.  42,  I 
fairly  nodded  in  the  elbow-chair.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  \V.  xx,  I 
had  some  thoughts  of  fairly  shipping  back  to  England  again. 
1804-8  FOSTER  in  Life  %  Corr.  (1846)  I.  268,  I  never  think 
of  fairly  sitting  down  for  a  conversation.  1823  LAMB  Elia, 
Poor  Relation,  When  he  goeth  away,  you  dismiss  his  chair 
into  a  corner  . .  and  feel  fairly  rid  of  two  nuisances.  1867 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (18761 1.  vi.  500  The  star  of  Harold 
was  fairly  in  the  ascendant.  1868  M.  PATTISOM  Acadcni. 
Org.  v.  306  Our  system,  -has  fairly  run  away  with  us.  1873 
TRISTRAM  Moab  iv.  64  We  were  fairly  in  the  trap. 

8.  Moderately,  passably,  tolerably. 

1805  WORDSW.  Waggoner  \.  no,  I  am  fairly  safe  to-night. 
1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  ix.  63  The  structure  of  the  ice  was 
fairly  developed.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (ity-j)  I.  xiv.  215 
He  ..  rode  fairly  to  hounds.  1871  MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886) 
9  People  with  whom  the  world  goes  fairly  well  materially. 

9.  Comb.,  as  fairly-balanced,  -fitted. 

1848  DICKENS  Dombey  (C.  D.  ed.)  8  They  were.  .a.  .fairly- 
balanced,  give-and-take  couple.  1870  BRYANT  fliad  I.  iv. 
115  He  drew  The  arrow  from  the  fairly-6tted  belt. 


Fai'r-mai'd. 

1.  =  FUMADE. 

1848  C.  A.  JOHNS  Week  at  Lizard  54  The  Italians  call 
them  [salted  pilchards]  funtados.  .from  a  corruption  of  this 
word  they  are  universally  called,  in  Cornwall,  'fair-maids'. 
1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  128  Quarter  Hogsheads 
of  Fairmaids. 

2.  In  various  names  of  plants.     Pair  maid(s  of 
February,     the    Snowdrop,    GalantJnis    itivali$\ 
Pair  maids   of  France,  of  Kent  [  =  Fr.  belle- 
pucelle],   a   double-flowered  variety  of  Crowfoot, 
Ranunculus  aconitiflonts. 

1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  331  Common 
Snowdrop.  Fair  Maids  of  February.  1823  CKAHB  Techno!. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Fair,  Fair  Maid  of  France,  the  Ranunculus 
aconitifolius  of  Linnasus,  a  perennial.  1863  PRIOR  /'/««/•«., 
Fair  Maids  of  February  >  white  flowers  that  blossom  about 
the  and  of  that  month.  Jbid.t  Fair  A/nt'ifs  of  France. 
1878-86  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-it.,  Fair  Maids  of  Kent. 

Fairness  (fe  ones),    [f.  FAIR  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  fair ;  beauty : 
a.  in  the  abstract ;  also  concr.  something  that  is 
fair,  a  beautiful  feature,  an  ornament. 

c  I«X>ORMIN  12253  Off  haele,off  fa3}errneRse,  Offstrenncjje. 
(1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  7>.  (1866)  39  Thare  es  souerayne 
fairenes,  lyghtenes,  strenghe  (etc.].  13^8  TREVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  viu.  xvii.(i4Q5)  325  The  mone  is  the  fayrnesofthe 
nyght.  1450  1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  177  Beholdynge  in 
hym  all  fayreness,  all  power,  and  all  verteu.  1049  JER. 
TAYLOR  Gt.  Exetnp.  \\.  vii.  35  Persons  of  the  greatest  fancy, 
and  such  who  are  most  pleased  with  outward  fairnesses  are 
most  religious.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  xvi.  §  14 
For  all  fairness  we  have  to  seek  to  the  flowers. 
b.  of  women. 

« 1000  Liber  Sctnt.  168  Leas  gyfu  &  ydel  ys  fajjernyRS. 
a  1225  St.  Marker.  (1862)  35  For  ir  feirnesse,  ban  ho  bee 
comen  of  brelle.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xn.  47  Felyce  Mr 
iayrnesse  fel  Mr  al  to  sklaundre.  c  1430  Pilgr.  I.yf  Man- 
hode  i.  vii.  (1869)  4,  I  seygh  a  lady  in  my  wey  ;  of  hire  fair- 
nesse she  dide  me  ioye.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531* 
63  In  the  whiche  synne  they  fall  communly  by  the  reason  of 
theyr  fayrnes.  1614  HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  iv.  164  The  higher 
I  powers  have  bestowed  upon  you  fiirenesse  above  man 
1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  iv, 
1  he  print  gives  . .  some  of  her  Flemish  fairness.  1877 
M  RS.  FORRESTER  Mignon  I.  54  And  right  royally  she  uses  the 
prerogative  of  her  fairness. 

C.  of    men   and   children  ;    rarely  of  animals. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1000  Lambeth  Ps.  xliv.  5  (Bosw.)  Mid  Sinum  hiwe  o<5Ae 
wlite  and  fa;;$ernysse  Sinre.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  77  Sunne 
and  monebostreb  for  his  fairnesse.  c  125°  Gen.  <y  Ex.  1233 
Wantedeoit  child  faiernesse  and  mi^t.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  I.  285  A  woman .  .wedded  a  bocher  for  his  fairenesse. 
i4Oi/W./><«v«s(i859)II,68IfSathanaswereti-ansfiguridinto 
his  former  fairnesse.  153$  COVERDALE  Isa.  liii.  2  When  we 
loke  vpon  him,  there  shalbe  no  fayrnesse.  z6o8  D.  T.  Ess. 
Pol.  <V  Mor.  48  The  beautie  and  fairenesse  of  his  eyes. 
1820  KEATS  Hyperion  in.  125  The  immortal  fairness  of  his 
limbs. 

f  d.  of  inanimate  things.  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  7025  Myjteno.  .tunge  telle 
be  feyrnesse.  r  1325  Prose  Psalter  xlix.  12  pe  fairnes  of  be 
feldeis  wyb  me.  c  1400  Cato*s  Morals  109  in  Cursor  M.  App. 
iv,  No3t  for  ^e  fairnes,  bot  for  bi  nedines,  lone  bou  be  peny. 
c  1511  \st  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  27  All  with  feders 
bounden  for  there  bewtynes  and  fayrenes.  1583  HOLLVBAND 
Campo  di  Fior  305,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  any  place  can 
be  found  like  to  this  in  fairenesse.  1662  MERRETT  tr.  Neris 
Art  of  Glass  Ixxxvi,  A  Violet  colour  of  notable  fairness.  1726 
Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  fy  I  shew'd  him  the  Money,  and  he  soon 
knew  the  Piece,  .from  the  particular  Fairness  of  it. 
fe.  of  speech.  Obs. 

(1490  Protnp.  Parv.  146  (MS.  K.)  Fayirnesse  of  speche, 
facnndia. 

2.  Of  the  complexion  or  skin:  Lightness  of  colour. 
1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  331  The  whitenesse  thereof  [ivory] 

was  . .  thought  to  represent  the  natural  fairenesse  of  man's 
skinne.  1796  MORSE  Amer,  Geog.  II.  550  Ambitious  of  in- 
termarrying with  Persians  . .  on  account  of  the  fairness  of 
their  complexion.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M,  Perth  xv,  The  fair- 
ness of  his  skin,  where  it  had  not.  .been  exposed. 

3.  Equitableness,   fair   dealing,  honesty,   impir- 
tiality,  uprightness. 

c  1460  Townley  Myst.  195  It  is  best  that  we  trete  hym  with 
farenes.  ijztlf/oafr07t>C0r'r~.(i%43)  11.628, 1  hope  fairness  and 
truth  were  in  mine  eye.  1771  Junins  Lett.  xlyi.  245  No  man . . 
will  dispute  the  fairness  of  this  construction.  1802  Med. 
Jrnl.  VIII.  184  We  do  not  doubt  of  the  fairness  of  the  state- 
ment. 1859  MACAULAY  Biog,  (1867)  91  A  show  of  fairness 
was ..  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Magazine.  1888 
BRYCE  Amer.  Cotnmw.  III.  xclx.  38^  The  criticisms  of  an 
outspoken  press  rarely  assail .  .their[English  judges'Jfairness. 

•j-  4.  Of  the  weather :  The  state  of  being  free  from 
storms  or  rain  ;  fineness.  Obs. 

(•1440  Promp.  Parv.  146  Fayrnesse  of  wedur,  amenitas. 
1580  BARET-4/7/.  F  37  Fairenesse  of  weather  I  quietnesse, 
ser^nitas.  17^3  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  23 
The  Moon,  Tides,  and  Fairness  of  Weather  were  more 
favourable  to  us  by  Night  than  Day. 

t6.  Courtesy.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  3272  Me  vnder-feng  J>ene  king  :  mid  mochele 
feirnusse.  rr  1400-50  Alexander  \-j 45  Feyneall  with  fairnes 
&  fayne  at  Jx>u  may. 

f6.  Gentleness;  only  in  By,  with  fairness:  by 
fair  or  gentle  means.  Obs. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  519  To  drawen  folk  to  heven,  with 
fairnesse,  By  good  ensample.  c  1400  Beryn  1396  Let  assay 
efft  ageyn,  with  ffeirnes  hym  to  chast.  1470-85  MAI.ORY 
Arthur  ix.  Ixxvii,  Outher  with  fayrenes  or  foulnesse  I 
shalle  brynge  hym  to  this  courte.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron. 
II.  331  The  king,  .wilt  provyde  some  remedy  for  us,  eyther 
by  fayrenesse  or  otherwise. 


FAIRNEY-CLOOTS. 

Fairney-eloots.  .Sc. 

'  The  small  horny  substances  above  the  hoofs, 
where  the  pastern  of  a  horse  lies,  but  said  to  be 
found  only  in  sheep  or  goats,  Etlr.  For.'  (Jam.) 

1821  HOGG  Perils  of  Man  III.  33  '  Here's  a  tyke>  wi'  cloven 
cloots  like  a  gait,  fairney  cloots  and  a'  thegilher.' 

Fair-pleader,  -ing.   Law.  -BEAU-PLZADIB. 

1670  BI.OUKT  Law  Diet,  s.v.,  Neither  in  the  Circuit  of 
Justices,  nor  in  Counties  . .  any  Fines  shall  be  taken  of  any 
Man  for  Fair  pleading,  that  is,  for  not  pleading  fairly  or 
aptly  to  the  purpose.  1700  [see  BEAUPLEADEK].  17*1-1800 
in  UAII.EY.  1848  in  WHABTON  Law  Lex. 

Fair-sex,  #.  nonce-wd.  In  To  fair-sex  it :  to 
discourse  upon  the  fair  sex. 

1712  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella.  8  Feb.,  I  will  not  meddle  with 
the  Spectator,  let  him  fair-sex  it  to  the  world's  end.  1810 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Afaff.  XXX.  346  He  may  fair-sex  it 
(as  Swift  says)  to  the  end. 

t  Farrship.  Obs.  [f.  FAIR  a.  +  -SHIP.]  a. 
Fairness,  beauty,  b.  The  personality  of  a  '  fair 
lady '.  Cf.  BKAUTYSHIP,  ladyship. 

c  X3»o  Cast.  Love  688  Ther  may  no  man  here  feyrship  wy  te. 
a  1400  Vernon  Poems  444  The  swete  face  of  his  Lorde 
there.  .In  his  feyreship  he  may  him  showen.  .Of  hevyn  he 
may  i-se  the  wydnes,  1'he  feyreshepe  and  the  heynes.  1646 
J.  HALL  Poems  1 1  How  every  wit  Capers  . .  to  fit  Words  to 
her  faireships  grief. 

t  Farrsome,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FAIB  a.  + 
-SOMK.]  Beautiful  ;  in  quot.  absol. 

a  1641  SIR  J.  SUCKLING  in  -V.  •)•  Q.  I.  72  Still  I'll  love  the 
fairsome. 

Pai:r-SpO'keil,  a.  Also  7  fair-spoke,  a.  Of 
persons:  Gifted  w  ith  fair  speech  ;  courteous,  plea - 
sant ;  smooth-tongued. 

1460  CAPC-RAVE  C/it-ffn.  (Rolls)  81  He  was  . .  fayre-spokyn, 
but  he  spak  but  seldam.  1530  PALSGR.  312/1  Fayre  spoken 
..bien  en  latigai^c.  1597  HOOKKR  Ecct.  Pol.  v.  (1617)  266 
Arius..a  subtlewitted  and  a  marvellous  fair-spoken  man. 
1647  HAMMOND  Serin.,  Christians  Oblig.  AMGf  (1649)  7 
Fair-spoken  sword-men,  .whose  words  are  softer  than  butter. 
1665  DKYDEN  Ind.  Emperor  n.  i,  Kalib,  ascend,  my  fair- 
spoke  servant  rise.  1828  LANDOR  Itnag.  Conv.  III.  473  He 
was . .  fairspoken  both  to  high  and  low, 
b.  Of  words :  Bland,  civil. 

1649  MILTON  Eilton.  Pref.,  These  his  faire  spok'n  words 
shall  be  heer  fairely  confronted,  .to  his.  .deeds. 

FaiT-tra'de. 

1.  a.  Trade  carried  on  legally  as  opposed  to 
dealing  in  contraband  goods,     b.  In  the  i8th  c. 
also  applied  (in  popular  language)  in  the  precisely 
opposite  sense  ;  a  euphemistic  synonym  for  smug- 
g«ng- 

1774  BURKE  Amer.  Tax,  ('1775^  49  The  contraband  will 
always  keep  pace  in  some  measure  with  the  fair  trade. 

2.  In  recent  use  :    The  fiscal  system  advocated 
by  those  who  consider  that  '  one-sided  free  trade ' 
is  injurious  to  the  nation  adopting  such  a  policy, 
and  that  the  principle  of  free  trade  should  be  ap- 
plied only  in  dealing  with  nations  that  admit  our 
products  free. 

1881  GLADSTONE  in  Times  8  Oct.  6/5  This  he  says  he 
wants,  not  as  protection,  but  in  the  name  of  fair  trade. 
1891  Spectutor  21  Feb.  263/2  An  excellent  speech  against 
1  1'air-trade  '. 

aitrit.    1881  Spectator  10  Dec.  1558  The  Fair  trade  ques- 
tion.    1882  T.  H.  FARRER  Free  Trattc  T'.  Fair  Tratte  ii.  6 
The  programme  of  the  Fair  Trade  I^eague  is  not  definite    ' 
in  its  particulars.   Ibid.  ii.  8  That  application  is  not  contained    i 
in  the  Fair  Trade  programme. 

Hence  Fair-trader,  (a)  one  who  trades  fairly  or 
legally ;  (K)  one  who  supports  the  Fair-trade  pro- 
gramme. Fair-tradism,  the  doctrines  of  a  FAIR- 
TRAUER  (sense  b). 

1673  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  56  Others  who  have  found 
y"  encouragemt  from  y  farmts  of  Ireland  to  y1  ruin  of  yj 
fair  Trader  here.  1746  LOCKMAN  To  First  Promoter  Cam. 
brick  «V  Tea  Hills  27  Bid  the  Fair-trader  ..  bemoan  His 
credit  lost.  1881  W.  F.  KCHOYD  Sp.  at  Oldhaiu  21  Fair 


Mall  G.  26  Nov.    I2/I    Fair-tradism   is  apparently  to  be 
brought  down  from  national  to  local  application. 

Fai'rway.  Also  9  fare-way.  [See  FAIR  a. 
16;  the  interpretation  suggested  by  the  spelling 
fareway  (cf.  FARE  v.)  appears  to  be  erroneous.]  A 
navigable  channel  in  a  river  or  between  rocks,  sand- 
banks, etc. ;  the  usual  course  or  passage  of  a  vessel 
on  the  sea  or  in  entering  and  leaving  a  harbour. 


whose  duly  it  is.. to  keep  the  passage,  or  fair-way,  open, 
1858  Adm.  Rer.  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  103  Sea-going 
vessels,  .at  anchor  in  roadsteads  or  fairways.  1883  Chame. 
Jrnl.  523  Clear  water  fareways,  by  which  the  fishermen 
wend  a  speedy  course  from  point  to  point.  1893  Vaify 
Lhron.  4  Jan.  5/7  She  was  in  the  fairway  of  all  steamers 
crossing  to  and  from  New  York. 

attril:  1875  BEDFORD  Saihr's  Pocket-bk.  v.  (ed.  a)  137 
Fairway  buoys  are  plainly  marked. 

Fai-r-weather,  a. 

1.  Fit  or  suitable  only  for  calm  or  fair  weather. 

1810  Karal  Citron.  XXIV.  69  These  fair-weather  birds 
would  never  put  to  sea.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Etig.  III. 
650  The  first  gale  would  send  the  whole  of  this  fairweather 
armament  to  the  bottom  of  the  Channel.  1883  MancA. 
£.ram.  36  Nov.  5/3  They  arc  all  fair-weather  craft. 
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X73*6  Topes  Lett,  i  Oct.  1730  My  Fair-weather-friends  of 
the  .summer  are  going  away  for  London.  1748  SMOLLETT 
Rod.  Rattd.  iii,  That  there  fair  weather  Jack  (pointing 
to  the  young  upiire).  i8z3  E.  IRVING  Last  Days 
287  What  a  fair-weather  service  there  is  of  God  !  1873 
Miss  DROUGHTON  Nancy  11.  10  Am  1  to  be  only  a  fair- 
weather  wife  to  you  ? 

Fairy  (fe>ri  ,  sb.  and  a.  Forms :  4  feir-, 
feyr-i(e,  -ye,  (5  fery,  6  feirie),  4-5  fai-,  fayerie, 
-ye,  (4  fayry3e),  4-6  fair-,  fayr-6,  -ey,  -ie,  -y(e, 
(6  fayere,  6-7  pharie,  7  farie,  phair-,  pherie), 
4-  fairy ;  also  FAERIE,  -Y.  [a.  OF.  faerie,  faierie 
(mod.F./Ar/V),  f.  OF.fae  (rood.F./«fe)  FAY  s&.-] 

fl.  The  land  or  home  of  the  fays;  fairy-land. 
Obs. :  see  FAEKIE. 

c  13*0  Orfeo  273  The  kyng  of  Fayre,  with  his  route,  Com 
to  hunte  all  aboute.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sgr.'s  T.  88  Though 
he  were  comen  ayeyn  out  of  fiairye.  c  1400  M.UNMI.V. 
(Roxb.)  xvi.  73  A  sperhawke  . .  and  a  faire  lady  of  Fairye 
sittand  ^erby.  1593  DRAVTON  Eclogues  iii.  15  ICollin]  is  to 
fay  fie  gone  a  Pilgrimage.  1610  I!.  JONSON  Alch.  i.  ii, 
The  Doctor  Sweares  that  you  are  . .  Allied  to  the  Queene 
of  Faerie. 

1 2.  A  collective  term  for  the  fays  or  inhabitants 
of  fairyland;  fairy-folk.  Obs. 

c  13*0  Orfeo  i$9  Awey  with  the  fa}Tc*  sche  was  ynome. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  230  pemperour  wend  witerly  for  wonder 
offal  child,  fat  fei^ely  >t  were  of  feyrye.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  ofAynton  xiv.  337  The  horse . .  that  cam  of  the  fery. 
1523  I,D.  HKKNKRS  Froiss.  II.  ccxxiv.  [ccxx.]  700  Suche  as 
knowe.  .affyrmeth  that  the  fayry  and  the  nympes  be  moche 
conuersaunt  there,  c  1540  Pilgrim's  Tale  88  Where  this 
man  walked,  there  was  no  farey  . .  for  his  blessynges.  .did 
vanquyche  them.  1603  Phi  lotus  cxxviii,  Gang  hence  ..  to 
the  Farie,  With  me  thow  may  na  langer  larie. 

f  3.  Enchantment,  magic ;  a  magic  contrivance ; 
an  illusion,  a  dream.  Obs. 

1 1300  A'.  A  Us,  6924  That  thou  hcrdest  is  fairye.  c  1310 
£.  h.  P.  (1862)  134  Hit  nis  but  fan  turn  and  feiii.  1361 
LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  Prol.  6  Me  bi-fel  a  ferly  A  Feyrie  me 
bouhle.  <  1430  PUgr.  Lyf  Manhvdc  \\.  xxxyi.  (1869*  89, 
I  wot  not  what  this  tokeneth,  but  if  it  be  a  fairye.  a  1533 
Ln,  HKRNERS  Hiion  clvi.  595  To  y  entente  lhat  the  monke 
shuld  not  begyle  hym,  thus  by  the  fayrey  and  enchaunte- 
ment, 

4.  One  of  a  class  of  supernatural  beings  of  dimi- 
nutive size,  in  popular  belief  supposed  to  possess 
magical  powers  and  to  have  great  influence  for 
good  or  evil  over  the  affairs  of  man.  See  ELF  and 
FAY  sb* 

1393  GOWER  Conf.  II.  371  And  as  he  were  a  fairie.  1:1450 
/  Vj.inWr.-Wiilckers/iC'ar'w/.fayryes.  11(63  FULKE. Iff /«r* 
(1640;  68b,  Those  round  circles  ..  that  ignorant  people  af- 
firme  to  be  the  rings  of  the  Fairies  dances.  1583  SKMPM.L 
Ballates  xxxv.  2 10  Ane  carling  of  the  Quene  of  Phareis.  1650 
BAXTER  Saint's  R.  ii.  (1654)  270  Hags  (or  Fairies)  that  is, 
such  as  exercise  familiarity  with  men.  1743  COLLINS  Ep.  to 
Sir  T.  Haunter  98  Twilight  fairies  tread  the  circled  Green. 
1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  167,  I  am  the  Fairy  Mab.  1831  W. 
IRVING  Alluimbra  I.  128  She  is  small  enough  to  be  a  fairy, 
and  a  fairy  she  may  be  for  aught  I  can  find  out.  1891  Daily 
News  30  Oct.  s/i  The  first  appearance  of  the  conventional 
Fairy,  .is  made  in  Perrault's  '  Contes  '  (1697). 

b.  Fairy  of  the  mine*,  a  goblin  supposed  to  in- 
habit mines.  (The  designation  is  used  by  Milton ; 
later  writers  use  it  as  the  equivalent  of  the  German 
kobold  or  gnome.}  t  Fairy  of  the  sea :  a  Nereid. 

'555  EDEN  Decades  12  The  fayre  nimphes  or  fayeres  of 


1634  [see  tAEUn:  3].     18. .  Scat,  hncycl.  s.v.,  'II 
believed  in  two  species  of  Fairies  of  the  Mines. 

5.  trails/,  f  a.  One  possessing  more  than  human 
power ;  an  enchantress.  0 Irs. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  iv.  viii.  12  To  this  great  faiery 
[Cleopatra],  He  commend  thy  acts. 

b.  A  small  graceful  woman  or  child. 

1838  LYTTON  Alice  21  Miss  Merton  was.. surprised  by  the 
beauty,  .of  the  young  fairy  before  her. 
B.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fairies ;  of  the  nature  of 
fairies  ;  enchanted,  illusory,  fictitious. 

c  1640  WALLER  To  one  who  libelled  C'tess  Carlisle  iii, 
Hast  thou  not  heard  of  fairy  Arthur's  shield.  1699  BF.NTLEY 
Phal.  286  His  two  Fairy  Poets  wrote  Tragedies  against 
him.  1713  Guardian  No.  141  The  fairy  images  of  glory 
and  honour.  1821  SHELLEY  Epifsych.  193  The  fairy  isles 
of  sunny  lawn. 

2.  Resembling  a  fairy,  fairy-like ;  delicate,  finely 
formed  or  woven. 

1788  ^Y°  <^'Lris  ''{<"'"'. •£  Lakes  II.  223  Little  fairy  scenes, 


little  dells  of  cowslip,  fairy  palms,  .fairy  pines.  1883  AL- 
URICH  Ponkafog  to  Pcsth  243  Fairy  textures  from  looms  of 
Samarcand. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1.  General  relations  :  a.  simple  altrib.,  w*,fairy- 
arrma,  -book,  etc. ;  also  in  various  local  names  for 
the  Foxglove  (Digitalis  purpured),  faiiy-bell,  -cap, 
•fingers,  -glove,  -thimble,  --veed;  b.  appositive,  as 
fairy-folk,  -godmother  \  c.  instrumental  and  origi- 
native, z&fairy-bont,  -haunted,  -pencilled  adjs. ;  d. 
parasynthetic  and  similative,  as  fairy-featured, 
•formed,  -like  adjs. 


FAIHY. 

1864  TtNXVSON  Ayhno's  F.  9*  \Vhnt  look'd  a  flight  of 
fair  y  arrows.  1870  Scif/ue  (,'osstf  i  June  135  In  Anylo 
Irish  we  tall  it  [the  Foxglove]  ..  *fairy  bell,  1850  MKS. 
BROWNING  Poems  II.  213  A  child  ..  sleeping  with  dropt 
head  Upon  the  *fairy-book  he  lately  read,  1871  I'AI .<,K.UI-, 
Lyr.  Poems  n  All  these  things.  .So  wrought  on  her,  tl, 
*fairy  born  and  wild,  r  1620  Convert  Sonic  in  l''arr -V.  /'. 
Jas.  7(1848)  89  And  for  thy  food  eat  *fairy  l>rc;id.  1828 
Miss  MITFOIJD  I'ilhtge  jrd  Ser.  (1863)  83  The  prettier  Irish 
name  of  that  superb  plant  [the  fox -glove],  the  'fairy-cap. 
1681  DRvniiN.Sy*.  }-'riar  n.  21  These  ""Fay cry  favours  arelosL 
when  not  concealed.  1778  LAXUHOKNIC  Owen  of  Can-on 


.  .clepyng  we.     18*7  POLLOK  Course  T.  in,  Tales  Of  fairy 

folk  and  sleepless  ghosts.     1864  TENNYSON  Ayhner's  F.  90 

The  *fairy  footings  on  the  gra-<s.     1816  BVRON  Ch.  Har.  in. 

cli,   Bees  and  birds,  And  ^fairy-form'd  and  many-colour'd 

things.     1870  Science  Gossip  i  June  135  Its  [foxglove's]  other 

name  *  *fairy  glove '.      1883   OUIDA  Wanda  I.  43  A  very 

i    *fairy  godmother.     1793  S.  ROCKRS  Picas.  Mem.  n.  3  To 

view  the  *fairy-haunts  of  long-lost  hours.     1603  HAKSXKT 

I    Pop.  Impost.  21  The  poore  Wench  was  so  *Fayrie  haunted, 

[    as  she  durst  not  goe  . .  to  Ma.  Dibdale  hir  chamber  aloii 


DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  i,  So  slight  and  fairy-like  a  creature. 
1867  DKUTSCH  Rent,  (1874)  5  Hieroglyphical  *fairy-lore. 
1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  i.  91  Those  who  had  looked  upon 
the  sight ..  Saw  but  the  *  fairy  pageant.  18x0  Associate 
Minstrels  105  The  *  fairy-penciled  spray.  1884  HOLLAND 
Chester  doss.,  *  Fairies  Petticoats^  the  foxglove.  1794 
MRS.  RADCLIHK  Afytt.  Udolpho  i,  Tell  the  Goddess  of 
this  *fairy  scene.  1590  SHAKS.  J//V&.  .V.  n.  ii.  i  Come, 
now  a  Koundell,  and  a  *  Fairy  SOIIK.  1864  TKNNVSON 
Aylmers  /'.  89  He  had  ..  told  her  fairy-tales.  1878-86 
BKITTKS  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.t  *Fairy  Thimbles,  Digitalis 
purpnrea,  L.  1732  liKUKtLt-iv  Alciphr.  \\\.  §  25  They  have 
exposed  their  *fairy  ware  not  to  cheat  but  divert  us.  1870 
Science  Gossip  i  June  135  In  Anglo-Irish  we  call  it  [the 
Foxglove]. .  'fairy  weed. 

2.  Special  Comb.  :  fairies-arrow,  -  ELF-SHOT 
2  ;  fairies'  bath,  Peziza  cocdnca ;  fairy-beads 
(see  quot.)  ;  fairy-bell  (see  quot.  1861);  fairy- 
bird  (see  quot.)  ;  fairy  (fairies*)  butter,  (a)  (see 
quot.  1777),  (b}  Tremclla  albida\  fairy- cheeses, 
Alalva  rotitndifora,  from  the  shape  of  the  seeds; 
fairy-circle,  (a)  =FAIHY-IUNG,  (6)  a  fairy-dance, 
(r)  a  circle  of  fairies  dancing ;  hence  fairy- 
circled  a. ;  fairy-court,  the  court  of  some  fairy 
king  or  queen  ;  fairy- cue  umber  (see  quot.) ;  fairy- 
cups,  (a)  Primula  veri$y  (6)  =fairies>  bath  ;  hence 
fairy-cupped  a. ;  fairy-dance,  («)-FAIBY-RIN<;, 
(/>)  dance  of  the  fairies,  in  quot.  Jig. ;  fairy- 
dart,  —  ELF-SHOT  ;  fairy-eggs  (see  quot.)  ;  fairy- 
fingermarks  (see  quot);  fairy-flax,  Linitm 
catharticum ;  fairy-grass  Briza  media  ;  fairy- 
green,  «=  FAIRY-RING  ;  fairy-groat  (see  quot.) ; 
fairies' -hair,  Cttscuta  epithymum ;  fairy-hammer 
(see  quot.) ;  fairy-hillock  (see  quot.) ;  fairies- 
horse,  Seneeio  Jacobiva  ;  fairy-lint,  =  fairy -Jlax ; 
fairy-loaf  (see  quot.  ^ ;  fairy-martin,  Austra- 
lian name  for  Hirundo  ariel ;  fairy-money, 
money  given  by  fairies,  said  to  crumble  away 
rapidly;  fairy-mushroom,  a  toadstool ;  -j" fairy- 
nips  (see  quot.) ;  fairy -pavements,  cubes  used 
in  Roman  pavements  ;  fairy-pipe,  an  old  kind  of 
tobacco-pipe,  frequently  dug  up  in  Great  Britain  ; 
fairy-purse  (see  quot.);  fairy-queen,  the  queen 
of  the  fairies;  fairy-rade,  Sc.}  the  expedition  of 
the  fairies  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  hold 
their  annual  banquet ;  fairy -shrimp,  =  Chiroce- 
phalus  diaphaintS)  a  British  fresh-water  crustacean ; 
fairy-sparks  (see  quot,  1875);  fairy-stone,  (a) 
a  fossil  sea-urchin  orechinite,  (b}  a  flint  arrow-head, 
•«  ELF-SHOT  2;  fairies'-table,  various  fungi  ; 
fairy  (fairies' )-treasure,  -wealth,  =  fairy-money  \ 
f  fairy- walk,  =  FAIRY-RING. 

1794  SUTHERLAND  in  Statist,  Ace.  Scot.  X.  15  The  common 
people  confidently  assert  that  they  [celts]  are  'fairies' 
arrows,  which  they  shoot  at  cattle.  1878  86  BRITTEN  & 
HOLLAND  Plant-n,,  *  Fairies  Bath.  1831  J.  HODGSON  in 
Raine^/f///.  (1858)  II.  222  The  crinoidea  or  enchrinal  fossil, 
which  in  Cumberland  is  called  fairy  beads.  1861  MRS. 
LANKESTKR  Wild  Flon-ers  47  The  tiny  white  flowers  [of 
Wood  Sorrel],  .are  called  by  the  Welsh  '  *fairy  bells '.  1883 
SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  204  Little  Tern..*Fairy 
bird  (Galway>.  1777  BRAND  Pop.  Antiq.  (1813)  II.  339 
There  is  a  substance  found,  .in  crevices  of  lime-stone  rocks 
..  near  Holywell  ..  which  is  called  Menyn  Tylna  Teg  or 
*Fairies  Butter.  So  also  in  Northumberland  the  common 
people  call  a  certain  fungous  excrescence,  sometimes  found 
about  the  roots  of  old  trees,  *Fairy  Butter.  1878-86  BRITTEN 


temper  Tom  Whiff  \\.  44  Tom  . .  trod  out  Fairy  Circles  at 
the  Head  of  each  1  ril>e.  1854  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club 
(1873)  VII.  32  In  the  churchyard  there  is  a  lar^e  ..fairy 
circle.  1850  TENNYSON  Guinevere  255  The  flickering  fairy- 
circle  wheeVd  and  broke  Flying.  1777  WAKTON  Monody 
Poems  7  Fancy's  *  fairy-circled  shrine,  a  1649  D»UMM.  Oi- 
HAWTH.  ll'ks.  (1711)  44  To  ..know  the  sports  Of  foreign 
shepherds,  fawns,  and  *fairy-courts.  1708  Phil.  Trans. 
XXVI.  78  The  Ecknite  Spoke,  or  •Fairy  Cucumber,  1878-86 
BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.*  Fairy  Cups.  1863  BROWNING 
Poems%  By  Fire-side  59  The  *fairy-cupped  Elf-needled  mat 
of  moss.  1675  EVKLVN  Terra  11776)  62  A  florid  green  tirde 


FAIBYBABE. 

or  Fairy-dance  at  the  bottom.  1798  SOTHEBY  tr.  Iceland's 
Qberon  118261  I.  51  The  twinkling  fairy-dance  of  light  and 
shade.  1877  UKI-:\VER  Diet.  Phrase  #  Fnhle  284  ^  Fairy- 
d<irts,  flint  arrowheads  now  called  celts.  1860  J.  F.  CAMP- 
BELL Tuffs  "'•  HighL  L  I"  trod,  i  Fishermen,  .often  find  cer- 
tain hard,  light  (Ion  tins  objects,  .which  they  call  sea-nuts.  . 
and  '  fairy-  cL;gs.  1869  LonsdtUtGloss.)*  Fairy  finger-marks^ 
hollow  marks  in  limestone  as  if  fingers  had  been  pressed  upon 
the  stones  when  soft.  1841  Loxc;r.  Wreck  llcsp.  ii,  lilue 
were  her  eyes  us  the  "fairy-flax.  1878-86  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND 
Plant-it.)  *  I1'  airy  grass.  1819  J\din.  Mag.  July  19  He 
wha  tills  the  *fairy  green,  Nae  luck  again  sail  hae.  1577  87 
1  1  .\KI;I^ON  EnglaJta  n.  if.  xxiv.  218  Some  peeces  [of  come].  . 
are  ilailie  taken  vp,  which  they  call  .  .  *Feirie  gruats.  1627 
I  IK  wins  Nyin/>hiiiia  71  In  their  courses  make  that  round, 
Jn  meadows  .  .round,  By  them  so  call'd  the  *  Fairy-ground. 
1878-86  HKIITKN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n..  *  Fairies*  hair. 
1815  Clan-Albin  II.  240  note,  'Fairy  -hammers  are  pieces 
of  green  porphyry,  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  hatchet.  1808- 
79  JAMITISON,  "Fairy-hillocks  ..  verdant  knolls  ..  from  the 
vulgar  idea  that  these  were  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
f.iiries,  or  that  they  used  to  dance  there.  1877  BREWER 
Ditt.  Phrase  <fr  Fable  284  Fairy-hillocks.  1878-86  BRITTRN 
it  HOLLAND  Plant-it.*  *  Fairies'  Horse.  Ibid.,  *  Fairy  lint. 
1877  HRF.SVKH  Diet.  Phrase  $  Fable  284  *  Fairy  loaves^.. 
fossil  sea-urchins  (echini),  said  to  be  made  by  the  fairies. 
i855  GOULD  [fandbk.  Birds  Australia.  I,  113  The  *  Fairy 
Martin  is  dispersed  over  all  the  southern  portions  of  Aus- 
1  1  alia.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  \.  iv.  (1695)  38  Such  bor- 
rowed Wealth,  like  *  Fairy-money.  .\\111  be  but  Leaves  and 
Dust  when  it  comes  to  use.  1849  LYTTON  C  ax  tons  xvii.  vi, 
Half-suspecting  they  must  already  have  turned  into  withered 
1  'lives  like  fairy-money.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.  137  Toad- 
stool ..  *  Fairy-  Mush  room.  Any  of  the  poisonous  Fung^t. 
1656  ADKY  Candle  in  Dark  129  There  be  also  found  in 
Women  with  Childe  ..  certain  spots  black  and  blew,  as  il 
they  were  pinched  or  beaten,  which  some  common  ignorant 
people  call  ^Fairy-nips.  1787  Archxol.  VIII.  364  Some 
small  stone  cubes  .  .  which  the  country  people  called  *fairy 
avements.  1867  Chambers'  Encycl.  s.v.  Tobacco-pipes, 

re  called 
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om  their  smallness,  some  ancient  tobacco-pipes  ar 
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f.iiiy  pipes.  1877  E.  PEACOCK  Manley  $  Corringham 
Gloss.,  *  Fairy-curses,  a  kind  of  fungus  ..  something  like 
a  cup,  or  old-fashioned  purse.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N. 
n.  i.  9,  I  serue  the  *  Fairy  Quetne.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab 
59  The  chariot  of  the  Fairy  Queen  !  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine 
1248  Look  how  she  sleeps  —  the  Fairy  Queen  so  fair  !  1810 
CROVIKK  Remains  Nithsdale  Song  298  At  the  first  ap- 
proach of  summer  is  held  the  *Fairy  Rade.  1:1820  HOGG 
WOolgtttkfrtr  in  Tales  <$•  Sk.  (1837)  I.  196  There  have 
been  fairy  raids  i*  the  Hope.  1857  A.  WHITE  Jtrii. 
Crustacea  263  The  *Fairy  Shrimp  seems  to  live  on  dead 
animal  or  vegetable  matter.  1674  RAY  S.  fy  E.  C.  Words 
65  *Fairy-sparks  or  Shel-fire  :  Kent  :  often  seen  on 
clothes  in  the  night.  1875  PARISH  Sussex  Glass.  t  Fairy- 
sparks,  phosphoric  light  seen  on  various  substances  in  the 
night-time.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  PsemL  Ep.  \\  i.  53  That  we 
call  a  *Fayrie  stone,  and  is  often  found  in  gravell  pits 
amongst  us.  1791  FORD  in  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  I.  73  Arrow 
points  of  flint,  commonly  called  elf  or  fairy  stones  are  to  be 
seen  here  [Lander].  1881  Isle  of  Wight  Gloss.,  Fairy  stones, 
fossil  echini.  1878-86  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant~n.  ,*  Fairies 
Table  or  Tables,  (i)  Agaric  us  camptstris.  .(2)  Hyarocotyle 
imlgaris.  [163*  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  iv.  i, 
'Tis  *  Fairies'  Treasure.)  1698  NORRIS  Pratt.  Disc.  (1707) 
IV.  15  Every  man  keeps  it  [Religion]  as  a  Fairy  -Treasure. 
1686  Phil.  Trans.  XV  I.  207  The  circles  in  Grasse  called 
commonly  *Fairy  Walkes.  1652  Brief  Char.  Lmv  Countries 
26JBrand)  She  falls  off  like  *Fairy  Wealth  disclosed. 

Fairybabe,  corrupt  form  of  FEAR-BABE,  -BABY. 

Fairydom  (feo-ridam).  [f.  FAIBY  +  -DOM.] 
=  FAIRYLAND. 

1844  R.  P.  WARD  Chatsworth  I.  34  The  cleverest  fingers 
in  fairy  dom.  1884  CHILD  Eng,  <5-  Sc.  Pop.  Ball.  n.  xxxix. 
356/1  An  attempt  to  rescue  a  woman  from  fairydom. 

Fairyhood  ^fca'rihud).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -HOOD.] 
a.  The  condition  of  being  under  the  influence  of 
fairies  ;  enchanted  state,  b.  Fairy  nature  or  cha- 
racteristics. c.  concr.  Fairies  collectively. 

1832  Fraser's  Mag,  V.  475  Sipping  his  coffee  in  the  blessed 
unconsciousness  of  the  fairyhood  of  his  situation.  1842 
MRS.  BROWNING  Grk.  Chr.  Poets^iZb^}  179  The  *  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream'  displays  more  of  the  fairyhood  of  fairies, 
than  the  '  Paradise  Lost  '  dues  of  the  angelhood  of  angels. 
1844  Klaclnv.  Mag.  LVI.  85  The  down-trodden  fairyhood. 

Fairyism  (fe>ri|iz'm).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM.] 
a.  The  personal  qualities  of  a  fairy  ;  fairy  power. 
Hence  transf.  the  power  (of  a  poet)  to  cast  a  spell 
over  a  hearer  or  reader,  b.  The  conditions  of 
fairy  existence  ;  a  resemblance  to  those  conditions  ; 
fairyland,  c.  Belief  in  fairies,  fairy-lore. 

1715  tr.  D'  A  nets'  Wks.  373  The  Gift  of  Faryism,  which  I 
receiv'd  from  my  Birth.  '  1763  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  G.  Mon- 
tagu 17  May,  The  air  of  enchantment  and  fairyism,  which 
is  the  tone  of  the  place.  1796  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Rev.  XXI.  491  The  miracles  of  fairyism.  1803  —  in  Ann. 
Rev.  I.  265,  I  would  have  shown  you  the  great  power  of  my 
fairyism.  1835  Sin  E.  BRYDGES  Milton's  Comns  182  Thomson 
..  has  not  the  distinctness  and  fairyism  of  Milton.  1843 
Blackiv.  Mag.  LIV.  26  What  Rousseau,  .terms  '  a  false  air 
of  magnificence,  fairyism,  and  enchantment'.  1877  OUIDA 
Puck  xxtii.  273  In  all  her..  winged  fairyism. 

Fairyland  (fe-»-rilaendj.     [f.  as  prec.  +  LAND.] 

The  country  or  home  of  the  fairies;  an  enchanted 
land  existing  only  in  fancy. 

1390  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  n.  i.  60  When  thou  wast  stolne 
away  from  Fairy  Land.  1665  DRVDEN  Ind.  Emperor  i.  i, 
Methinks  we  walk  in  Dreams  on  Fairy  Land.  17.  .  GRAY 
in  Corr.  N.  Nicholls  (1843)  294  King  Arthur  was  not  dead, 
but  translated  to  Fairy-Land.  1833  TENNYSON  Poems  20 
Looming  like  baseless  fairyland.  1873  SVMOXUS  Grk.  Poets 
vii.  231  Euripidea.  .entered  the  fairyland  of  dazzling  fancy. 

Fairy-ring  (feVri,riij).  [f.  as  prec.  +  RING.] 
A  circular  band  of  grass  differing  in  colour  from 
the  grass  aruuml  it,  a  phenomenon  supposed 
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in  popular  belief  to  be  produced  by  fairies  when 
dancing;  really  caused  by  the  growth  of  certain 
fungi. 

1599  I).  JOXSON  F.71.  Man  out  of  Hum.  KpiL,  Let.  .turtle- 
fooled  peace  dance  fayriL-  rings  About  her  court.  1698  Non- 
ius Pract.  Disc.  (17*  7)  IV.  222  We  iread  the  .same  Fairy- 
ring.  1701  V..  DAKUIN  />'<>/.  Card.  \.  36  So  from  dark  clouds 
the  playful  lightning  .springs,  Rives  the  firm  oak,  or  prints 
the  Fairy-rings.  1832  Pt&Sttfat.  l''ood 328 The  'fairy  rings' 
.  .are  found,  .upon  dry  downs.  1875  in  Stisse.i'  Gfoss* 
b.  attrib.  \\\  fairy-riii g-chaiiipignon,  etc. 

1884  MII.I.KR  Pin  lit- n.,  Fairy-ring  <•  tuiinpignoii,sKt  Cham- 
pignon. I  bid. i  Mushroom,  fairy-ring.  Marasntins  oreadus 
and  M,  nrcns. 

Fairyship  (fc-'-rijip).    [f.  as  prec.  -(--SHIP;  cf. 

his  loraship^\     The  personality  of  a  fairy. 

1854  Blackw*  Mag.  LXXV.  413  Her  fairyship  may  fairly 
be  considered  to  be  already  sufficiently  rewarded. 

Faisable,  -ible,  obs.  ff.  of  FEASIBLE. 

t  Fait,  si'.  Law.  Obs.  [a.  Fr.  fait  deed,  act : 
see  the  variant  FEAT.]  a.  A  deed.  b.  In  the 
translation  of  Perkins :  Act  of  parties,  as  distin- 
guished from  operation  of  law. 
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Law.  1651  W.  G.  tr.  Cwel's  ins/.  182  Amongst  those 
Obligations  in  writing,  which  wee  call  Faits  or  Deeds. 

Fait,  obs.  form  of  FEAT. 

tFait,  v.1  Obs.  Also  4  fayte(n.  [?  Back- 
formation  from  FAITOUR.] 

1.  intr.  To  act  or  speak  falsely,  use  false  pre- 
tences ;  to  beg  on  false  pretences. 

(•1320  Sir  Tristr.  3054  Falsly  canestow  fayt.  1377  LANCL. 
P.  PI.  B.  xv.  208  Alle  suche  bei  faiten.  1393  Joia.  C.  I.  43 
Faytynge  for  hure  fode. 

2.  trans.  To  deceive,  lead  astray. 

<  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  76  My  tleissche  in  ouerhope 
wolde  me  faite. 

Hence  Fai'ting  vbl.  sb.,  deceit,  pretence. 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  x.  38  But  bo  bat  feynen  hem  folis, 
and  with  faityng  libbeth. 

t  Fait,  v.2  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  faitier,  f.  fait,  pa. 
pple.  of  faire  to  do.]  trans.  To  arrange,  con- 
struct, fit. 

1635-6  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgow  I.  482  Hinging  of  the  said 
bell  and  failing  all  wark  thairto. 

t  Faite,  v.  Obs.  [aphet.  f.  of  AFAJTE.]  = 
AFAITE  4,  5. 

1362  LANGL  P.  PL  A.  v.  49  Heo  wolde  vn-souwen  hire 
smok,  and  setten  l>er  an  here  Forte  fayten  hire  Flesch.  1393 
Ibid.  C.  ix.  30  Faite  by  faucones  to  culle  wylde  foules. 

t  Fai'terous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  \i.  fatter,  FAITODB 
+  -ous.]  Characterized  by  deceit ;  treacherous. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  in.  xviii.  100  Faiterous  and  secret 
mischeefe  was  underhand  practised  by  the  Tribunes.  Ibid. 
959  Peevish  folly  first  and  faiterous  falshood  afterwards. 

t  Fai*tery.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-7  fai-,  fayterie, 
•y(e,  (4  faytrye,  6  faitry).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y.] 
Fraud,  deception,  hypocrisy. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  XL  90  And  wher-of  serueth  lawe 
. .  if  no  lyf  vndertoke  it,  Falsenesse  ne  faytrye.  c  1430  Pilgr. 
Lyf  Manhode  n.  liii.  (1869)  96  Not  that  j  sey  thee  thus  for 
to  putte  thee  in  to  faitourye  [mistransl.  Yr.festardye  *  in- 
dolence'].  ci^^Promp.  Parz>.  147  Fayterye,/V/w.  1529 
MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  40/1,  I  let  passe  ouer  the  faitry  and 
falshed  that  is  therin  vsed.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxiv. 
xxiii.  867  He  [Philip  of  Macedon]  charged  the  Romanes 
with  fraud  and  faiterie. 

Faith  (fJ»»,  sb.  Forms :  3  feifl,  3-4  fei)>,  (4 
fei^p),  3-6  feith(e,  4-5  feyth(e,  4  faij>(e,  4-6 
fayth(e,  (5  fath,  feth),  5-6  faithe,  4-  faith. 
See  also  FAY  sbj-  [a.  OF.feid,  feit  (pronounced 
fei9,  Ifeip''  see Suchier  in  Grober's  Grundriss Rom. 
Phil.  1. 586),  =  Pr./£  (nom.jfo),  Sp.,  Pg./',  It.fedci- 
\j.  fideni^  f.  root  oi fid-Ore  to  trust.  The  later  OF. 
form  Jet  (whence  mod.F.yW)  was  also  adopted  in 
ME.,  and  survived  in  certain  phrases  down  to  i6th 
c.  :  see  FAY  sb.1 

The  L.  fides^  like  its  etymological  cognate  Gr.  JTUTTK, 
which  it  renders  in  the  N.  T.,  had  the  following  principal 
senses :  i.  Belief,  trust.  2.  That  which  produces  belief, 
evidence,  token,  pledge,  engagement.  3.  Trust  in  its  ob- 
jective aspect,  troth  ;  observance  of  trust,  fidelity.] 
I.  Belief,  trust,  confidence. 

1.  Confidence,  reliance,  trust  (in  the  ability,  good- 
ness, etc.,  of  a  person  ;  in  the  efficacy  or  worth  of 
a  thing ;  or  in  the  truth  of  a  statement  or  doctrine). 
Const.  z«,  \of.  In  early  use,  only  with  reference 
to  religious  objects;  this  is  still  the  prevalent  ap- 
plication, and  often  colours  the  wider  use. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3405  (Cott.)  In  drightin  was  his  fayth  ai 
fest.  c  1340  Ibid.  2286  (Trin.)  In  maumetrie  furst  feib  he 
[nembrot]  fond.  (1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  n.  §4  Observ- 
auncez.  .&  rytes  of  paiens.  in  which  my  spirit  ne  hath  no 
feith.  1398  TREVISA  Bartk  J)e  P.  R.  xv.  Ixxxvii  (1495)  522 
The  Germans  tornyd  the  Liuones  . .  to  the  worshyp  and 
fayth  of  one  god.  1550  CROWLF.Y  Last  Trump.  151  Se  that 
thy  fayth  be  pitched  On  thy  Lord  God.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan 
n.  vii,  Attempt  no  farther  to  delude  my  Faith.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat,  (1852)  II.  235  Such  an  one  has  great  faith 
in  Ward's  pills.  i8ax  CHALMERS  Senn.  I.  i.  18  Faith  in  the 
constancy  of  this  law.  1837  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Ser/u. 
fed.  2)  1 1 1.  vi.  87  To  have  faith  in  God  is  to  surrender  oneself 
to  God.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  1. 168  Without  faith  in 
human  virtue  or  in  human  attachment.  1855  KINCSLKY 


FAITH. 

Lett.  (1878)  I.  442  There  was  the  most  intense  faith  in  him 
..that  Runt  WU  right. 

b.  l>clicf  proceeding  from  reliance  on  testimony 
or  authority. 

1551  T.  WILSON  £tw/£f  (t58o)6ob,  An  historical!  fait'ie.  As 
I  doe  beleve  that  Willyam  Conquerour  was  kyng  of  Eng- 
laiul*;.  a  1628  I'HKSTOM  IhcastpL  Faith  (1630)  15  Faith  is.. 
absenting  to  Truthcs  for  the  Authority  of  the  Speaker.  1725 
WAT  is  /.<!vvV  n.  ii.  §  9  When  we  derive  the  Kvidence  of  any 
Proposition  from  the  Testimony  of  others,  it  i-;  c:ilkd  the 
Evidence  of  Faith,  ft  1873  HUXI.IIY  in  Hamerton  Intelt. 
Life  vni.  |i.  '1873)  299  The  absolute  rejection  of  authority 
. .  the  annihilation  of  the  spirit  of  blind  faith. 

2.  Phrases.   To  give  faith',  to  yield  belief  to.    To 
pin  one  s  faith  to  or  ttpon  :  to  believe  implicitly. 

1430  Paston  Lett.  No.  14  I,  30,  I  prey  yow  to  gyve  feith 
and  credence  touchant  this  matier.  1552  Am-.  HAMILTON 
Catech,  (1884)27  Fayth  to  be  geven  to  the  Word  of  God.  1556 
Aitrelio  fy  l$ab.  (1608)  I  vij,  One  oughte  to  geve  more  feithe 
unto  the  secrete  consentment  of  the  soule,  than  [etc.].  1653 
H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto 's  Trav.  xxxv.  140  Opinions,  .unto  which 
they  give  so  much  faith,  that  nothing  can  be  able  to  remove 
them  from  it.  170*  POPE  Dryof>e  69  If  to  the  wretched  any 
faith  be giv'n.  mo HBAJOim CV&r/. 4  Mar.,  Some  pin.  .their 
Faith  on.  .Hoadly.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  vi,  You 
believe,  .that  I  am  willing  to  give  faith  to  wonderful  stories. 
i8ia  SHELLEY  Propos.  Association  Prose  Wks.  I.  270  Well- 
meaning  people,  who  pin  their  faith  upon  their  grand- 
mother's apronstring.  1885  London  Society  Apr.  357  The 
. .  practitioner  of  the  old  school  . .  pins  his  faith  to  time- 
honoured  methods. 

3.  Theol.    in  various   specific   applications,      a. 
Belief  in  the  truths  of  religion  ;  belief  in  the  au- 
thenticity of  divine  revelation  (whether  viewed  as 
contained  in  Holy  Scripture  or  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Church),  and  acceptance  of  the  revealed  doc- 
trines,    b.  That  kind  of  faith  (distinctively  calkd 
saving  we  justifying  faitK]  by  which,  in  the  tench- 
ing  of  the  N.T.,  a  sinner  is  justified  in  the  sight  of 
God.     This  is  very  variously  defined  by  theologians 
(see  quots.),  but  there  is  general  agreement  in  re- 
garding it  as  a  conviction  practically  operative  on 
the  character  and  will,  and   thus  opposed  to  the 
mere  intellectual  assent  to  religious  truth  (some- 
times called  speculative  faith},     c.  The  spiritual 
apprehension  of  divine  truths,  or  of  realities  beyond 
the  reach  of  sensible  experience  or  logical  proof. 
By  Christian  writers  often  identified  with  the  pre- 
ceding; but  not  exclusively  confined  to  Christian 
use.     Often  viewed   as  the   exercise  of  a  special 
faculty  in  the  soul  of  man,  or  as  the  result  of  super- 
natural illumination. 

i38a  WYCLIF  Jos.  ii.  17  Feith,  if  it  haue  not  werkes,  is 
deed  in  it  silf.  1526  TINDALK  Prol.  Moses  Wks.  7  Fayth,  is 
the  beleuyng  of  Gods  promises,  and  a  sure  trust  in  the 
goodnes  and  truth  of  God,  which  fayth  Justified  Abrah.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  Pref.  to  Rdr.  (Arb.)  51  Abraham  the  father 
of  fayth.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  375  Faith,  .maketh 
God  &  man  friends.  i6£i  HOBBES  Leviath.  in.  xlii.  271 
Faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  which  Man  can  neither  give,  nor  take 
away.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  xviii,  Faith.. is  the 
Assent  to  any  Proposition . .  upon  the  Credit  of  the  Proposer, 
as  coming  from  God,  in  some  extraordinary  way  of  Com- 
munication. 1700  BURKITT  On  N.  T.  John  i.  12  Faith  is 
.  .such  an  affiance  in  Christ . .  as  is  the  parent  and  principle 
of  obedience  to  him.  1744  SWIFT  Senn.  Trinity  52 
Faith  is  an  entire  Dependence  upon  the  Truth,  the 
Power,  the  Justice,  and  the  mercy  of  God.  1781  COWPER 
Expost.  in  Faith,  the  root  whence  only  can  arise  The 
graces  of  a  life  that  wins  the  skies.  1830  WORDSW.  Russian 
Fugitive  ii.  xi,  That  monumental  grace  Of  Faith.  1860 
PL-SEY  Min.  Profit.  4^15  The  faith  of  which  he  speaks,  is  a 
real  true  confiding  faith.  1869  GOULBOURN  Purs.  Holiness 
iii.  21  Faith,  .the  faculty  by  which  we  realize  unseen  things. 

4.  That  which  is  or  should  be  believed,     a.  A 
system   of  religious   belief,   e.g.    The  Christian, 
Jewish^    Mohammedan^   etc.,  faith.      Also,   Con- 
fession, Rule  of  Faith,  for  which  see  those  words, 

ctyi$Coerde  L.  4062  He  is  at  the  Sarezynes  faith.  £1330 
R.  BHUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  24  At  haly  kirkes  fayth  alle  on 
were  bobe.  1393  LANGL.  /*.  PL  C.  xviii.  258  In  a  faith 
lyuejj  bat  folke,  and  in  a  false  mene.  4/1400  MAUNDEV.(i83gt 
iii.  18  Thei  varien  from  oure  Feithe.  1485  CAXTON  C/ias. 
Gt.  i  The  cristen  fey  the  is  aflermed.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge 
n.  Wks.  179/1  The  churche . .  muste . .  haue  all  one  fayth.  1553 
EDEN  Treat.  Neive  Ind,  (Arb. (24  They  haue  no  law  written 
and  are  of  no  faith.  1599  SHAKS.  Afttc/t  Ado  i.  i.  75  He 
weares  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat.  16x1  BIBLE 
Jnde  3  Earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once 
deliuered  vnto  the  Saints.  1653  H.  COUAN  tr.  P info's  Trav. 
viii.  2i,  I  swear  to  thee  by  the  faith  of  Pagan,  that  [etc.]. 
1833  W.  IRVING  Alhambra  I.  302  Are  you  willing  to  re- 
nounce the  faith  of  your  father  ?  1858  Ln.  ST.  LEONARDS 
Handy  Bk.  Prop.  Lawxiii.Si  The  child  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  religious  faith  of  the  father. 

transf.  1878  MORLEY  Byron  Crit.  Misc.  ist  Ser.  224  It  was 
perhaps  the  secret  of  the  black  transformation  of  the  social 
faith  of  '89  into  the  worship  of  the  Conqueror  of  '99. 

b.  The  faith  :  the  true  religion  ;  usually  =  the 
Christian  faith.  Also,  without  article  in  certain 
phrases,  as  contrary^  to  faith,  etc.  Of  faith  :  part 
and  parcel  of  the  faith. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21013  (Cott.>  lacob  be  mar  . .  be  land  o 
;  in  fait  he  fesL     c  1340  Ibid.   8990  i  Fairf.)  pat  caytef 


spaigne 
i.:_j_ 


kmde.  .made  him  [salamon]  in  befaibful  fals.  #1375  Joseph 
Arim.  n  Joseph  ..  hedde  I-turned  to  be  feyb,  fifti  with 
him-seluen.  c  1485  Dighy  Myst.  11.  240  A  very  pynacle  of 
the  fayth.  1553  EDEN  Decades  Pref.  to  Rdr.  <  Arb.)  50  «/<!*£- 
The  Indianssubdued  to  the  fayth.  1611  HIBLE  Transl.  Prff. 
3  A  manifest  falling  away  from  the  Faith.  1635  PAGITT 
Christ ianogr.  I.  iii.  (1636)  108  The  Gospel  conteineth  intirely 


FAITH. 

the  faith.  1844  LINGARO  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1845)  II.  App.  40 
Matters  contrary  to  faith.  1867  Bp.  FORBKS  fix  flan.  39  Art 
i.  u88il  5  The  uncompounded  nature  of  God  is  of  faith. 

c.  What  is  believed,  or  required  to  be  believed 
on  a  particular  subject,  f  Also  pi.  points  of  faith 
tenets. 

c  1380  WYCUF  Scl.  Wks.  III.  378  Freris  perverten  bo  righ 
feithe  of  bo  sacrament  of  bo  autcr.  1513  BRADSHAW  St 
IVcrburge  \.  1638  Prechynge.  .The  faythcs  of  holy  chyrche 
1845  MAURICE  Mar.  f,  Met.  1'hilos.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II 
632/1  We  assumed  the  common  faith  of  our  countrymen 
respecting  the  . .  discipline  of  the  Jew  to  be  true.  188; 
H.  DRUMMONIJ  Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  W.  276  A  repetition  o' 
the  Hebrew  poets'  faith. 

f5.   Act  of  (the}  faith  :    =AUTODAFE.  Obs. 

1656  BEN  ISRAEL  I'ind.  Judxariim  in  Pheuijc  (1708)  II, 
400  The  Act  of  the  Faith,  which  is  ordinarily  done  at  To 
ledo,  was  done  at  Madrid,  Anno  1632.  1709  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  4565/1  On  the  thirtieth  of  the  last  Month  an  Act  o 
Faith  was  held  in  this  City  [Lisbon]  by  the  Inquisition. 
II.  Inducement  to  belief  or  trust. 

f  6.  Power  to  produce  belief,  credit,  convincing 
authority.  Obs. 

a  1638  MEDE  Ef.  to  Estwick  Wks.  iv.  836  S.  Jerom  is  a 
man  of  no  faith  with  me.  1808  W.  MITFORD  Hist.  Greece 
IV.  xxxi.  (app.)  124  It  may  not  be  unnecessary.. towards 
establishing  the  faith  of  the  foregoing,  .narrative. 

t  V.  Attestation,  confirmation,  assurance.  Obs. 


inoughe,  that  the  greter  follie  is  yowres.  1654  JER.  TAYLOR 
Real  Pres.  xii.  27  An  excellent  MS.  that  makes  faith  in  this 
particular.  1730  A.  GORDON  Majfefs  Atnphith.  375  Rely- 
ing on  the  Faith  of  Books. 

t  8.  Assurance  given,  formal  declaration,  pledge, 
promise.  In  phrases,  To  do,  make  faith  (  =  L. 
fiiiem  facers} :  to  affirm,  promise,  give  surety.  To 
give  (one's)  faith  ( =  L.  fidcm  dare}  :  to  give  as- 
surance, pledge  one's  word.  On  his  faith  :  on 
parole.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIP  Prmi.  xi.  15  He  shal  be  tormentid  with  euel 
that  doth  feith  \\v\g.fntemfacit\  for  a  stranger.  (1400 
Destr.  Troy  548  J>at  }e  me  faith  make,  In  dede  for  to  do  as 
I  desyre  wille.  £1430  SyrGener.  (Roxb.)  9969  He  toke 
feith  of  free  and  bond.  1483  CAXTON  Gafii  Leg.  223/1  Alle 
made  fayth  to  other  that  [etc.].  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Praia. 


Sev.  Sacram.  xxviii.  178  Jane,  here  I  geue  to  thee  my 
faythe  and  truthe. .  I  wyll  marrye  thee.  1581  MAKBECK  Bk. 
of  Notes  807  Faith  was  made  to  them,  that  . .  they  should 
come  safe.  1641  BAKER  Chron.  (1679)  32/2  King  William., 
upon  faith  given  returns  to  London.  1685  H.  CONSETT  Prac. 
Sfir.  Courts  265  If  the  Plaintiff  doth  personally  make  Faith, 
that  [etc.]. 
b.  On  (fie  faith  of:  in  reliance  on  the  security  of. 

1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  344  [They]  traded 
there  on  the  faith  of  treaties.  1839  I'HIRLWALL  Greece  VII. 
Ivii.  204  On  the  faith  of  his  oath  they  had  placed  themselves 
in  his  power.  1866  CKUMP  Banking  i.  28  The  bank-note  is 
circulated  entirely  upon  the  faith  of  the  issuing  bank.  1890 
SIR  R.  RO.MER  in  Law  Times'  Kef.  LXIII.  685/2  The 
plaintiff  applied  for  shares  . .  on  the  faith  of  the  prospectus. 
III.  The  obligation  imposed  by  a  trust. 

9.  The  duty  of  fulfilling  one's  trust ;  allegiance 
owed  to  a  superior,  fealty;  the  obligation  of  a  pro- 
mise or  engagement. 

c  1250  Gen.  f,  Ex.  2187  Bi  Se  fei5  ic  03  to  king  pharaon. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  333  be  best  were  ban  in  his 
feith.  1389  in  Enf.  Gilds  (18701  39  The  feyth  bat  bei  owen 
to  God.  14..  Customs  of  Maltott  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890) 
63  He  schall  never  clame  no  thyng.  .bott  alonly  hys  faythe 
for  hys  . .  lande.  <r  1489  CAXTON  Smtus  ofAymon  xxv.  538 
Vpon  the  feyth  that  ye  owe  to  me.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron. 
II.  78  Untill  he  were  returned  unto  his  fayth.  1598  W 
PHILLIPS  Linschoteii  in  Arb.  Carrier  III.  15  The  Lords., 
took  their  oaths  of  faith  and  allegiance  unto  Don  Philip. 
1671  MILTON  Samson  987  Who  to  save  Her  countrey  from 
a  fierce  destroyer,  chose  Above  the  faith  of  wedlock-bands. 
1863  MARY  HOWITT  tr.  F.  Bremer's  Greece  I.  vii.  245  To 
give  their  faith  and  obedience  to  the  French  monarch. 

b.  In  many  phrases,  in  which  the  sense  ap- 
proaches that  of  8  :  to  engage,  pledge,  plight 
(one's)  faith  ;  f  to  swear,  perjure  one's  faith  ;  to 
keep  (t  hold),  break,  violate,  (one's)  faith  ;  so  breach 
of  faith. 

ciyo  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  3274  For  glotonye  he  brake  his 
fayth.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Former  Age  48  Everych  of  hem  his 
feith  to  oother  kepte.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xii.  138  Non 
of  hem  holdethe  Feythe  to  another.  1483  CAXTON  Cato  Bj, 
A  man  ought. . to  kepe  feyth  unto  his  frendes.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  283  Berowne  hath  plighted  faith  to  me. 
c  1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  n.  ii.  Faith  is  not  to  be  held 
with  heretics.  1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Low  C.  Warres  339 
No  Faith  is  to  be  held  with  such  as  differ  from  them.  1607 


ff  F.  II.  129  The  two  princes  mutually  engaged  their  faith 
never  to  [etc.].  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  (1875)  II.  xv. 
296  He  led  the  way  and  kept  faith. 

10.  The  quality  of  fulfilling  one's  trust;  faith- 
fulness, fidelity,  loyalty,  f  To  bear  faith:  to  be 
loyal  to. 

c  1250  Gen.  I,  Ex.  2678  Dat  him  sal  fei3  wuroful  ben  boren 
?  '.3°°  Cursor  M.  6980  i  Cott.)  fair  faith  lasted  littel  space, 
bai..lefte!>elaghof  hei  drightin.  c  139!  CHAUCER  Astral. 
Prol.  2  Alle  that  him  feyth  bereth  &  obeieth.  1303  GOWER 
Con/.  III.  70  Thus  he  ..  feigneth  under  guile  feith.  1590 
SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  HI.  ii.  127  Bearing  the  badge  of  faith  to 
proue  them  true.  1593  —  i  Hen.  Yf,  v.  i.  166  Oh  where  is 
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Faith?  Oh,  where  is  Loyalty?    1649  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857) 

III.  40  Persons  of  great  faith  to  his  Majesty's  cause.     1741 
MlDDLETOH  ClVvrvI.  vi.  492  Illustrious  for  victory  and  faith. 
1810  T.  JEFFERSON  //  'rit.  (1830)  IV.  137  Confidence,  .in  our 
faith  and  probity.     1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  II.  166 
Indignant  at  his  want  of  faith. 

11.  Good fait/i,  baj  faith  :  —  L.  botta,  mala  fides, 
in  which  the  primary  notion  seems  to  have  been  the 
objective  aspect  of  confidence  well  or  ill  bestowed. 
The  Eng.  uses  closely  follow  those  of  L. 

a.  Good  faith:  fidelity,  loyalty  (=  sense  10)  ; 
csf.  honesty  of  intention  in  entering  into  engage- 
ments, sincerity  in  professions,  BONA  FIDES. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  6778  (Fairf.)  To  v.se  gode  fai|> god  vs bede. 
1480  CAXTON  CV/nw./i'w^.ccxxv.  230  By  good  feyth  and  trust. 
1824  MACKINTOSH  Sf.  Ho.  Com.  15  June  Wks.  1846  III.  464 
They  have  been  able  to  observe  good  faith  with  their 
creditors.  1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases  i.  37  Among  what  . . 
men  . .  are  fellowship  and  good  faith  possible  ?  1885  SIR  J. 
HANNEN  in  Law  Reports  15  Q.  Bench  Div.  139  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  magistrates  . .  acted  in  good  faith. 

b.  B(ui  faith  :    faithlessness,  treachery;    intent 
to  deceive.     Punic  (rarely  Carthaginian)  faith  ( = 
L.  fides  Punica) :  faithlessness. 

1631  MASSINGER  Believe  as  you  List  H.  ii,  The  Punicque 
faith  is  branded  by  Our  enemies.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto  s 
Trav.  xlvi.  170  The  bad  faith  ot"  the  Chineses.  17x1 
STF.ELE  Sped.  No.  174  p  2  Carthaginian  Faith  was  a  pro- 
verbial Phrase  to  intimate  Breach  of  Leagues.  1768  74 
TUCKF.R  Lt.  Nat,  11852)  11.318  French  faith  became  the 
same  among  us,  as  Punic  faith  had  been  among  the  Romans. 
12.  In  asseverative  phrases,  a.  In  (gotxl)  faith : 
in  truth,  really,  'sooih  to  say". 

c  1350  ll'ill.  Palerne  858  And  fayn  sche  wold  ban  in  feib 
haue  fold  him  in  hire  armes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Chan.  Yeotn. 
Prol.  $  T.  91  He  is  to  wys  in  feith,  as  I  bileeue.  1393 
GOWER  Conf.  III.  25  In  good  feith  to  telle  soth  I  trowe  . . 
She  wolde  nought  her  eye  swerve,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  735 
|>ou  failes  not  in  faith  of  a  fowle  end.  1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill 
in  Grafton  Chron.  11.769  In  good  fayth.  .1  would  not  be  he 
that  [etc.].  1599  MINSHEU  Dial.  Sp.  $  Etig.  (1623)28  In  faith 
this  mule  hath  taken  degree  in  Zalamanca.  1755  SMOLLETT 
Quix.  (1803)  107  In  good  faith,  we  have  no  poor  kindred  now. 
b.  In  faith,  i'  faith,  faith,  good  faith  :  used  in- 
terjectionally. 

c  1420  Sir  Amadace  (Camd.)  xti,  Nedelonges  most  I  sitte 
him  by.  Hi-fath,  ther  wille  him  non  mon  butte  I.  1513 
MORE  Rich.  Ill  in  Grafton  Chron.  .  I.  781  In  faith  man  . . 
I  was  never  so  sory.  c  1530  REDFORDE  Play  Wit  $  Sc. 
(1848!  ii  Do  ye  fle,  ifayth?  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary 
II.  (1625)  48  Faith  sir  . .  tis  but  as  the  wiser  sort  doe  hold 
opinion.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  n.  iv.  16  Good  faith,  good 
faith,  the  saving  did  not  hold.  1607  TOURNEUR  Kev.  Trag. 
v.  iii,  Y'faith,  we're  well.  1709  TatlerWo.  no? 4  Faith 
Isaac  . .  thou  art  a  very  unaccountable  old  Fellow.  1777 
SHERIDAN  Sc/i.  Scand.  III.  i,  Speak  to  me  thus,  and  i'faith 
there's  nothing  I  could  refuse  you.  1795  BURNS  Fora'  That 
iv,  Gude  faith,  he  mauna  fa  that.  1840  DICKENS  Barn. 
Rudge  v,  I'd  rather  be  in  old  John's  chimney-corner,  faith. 
1849  JAMES  Woodman  v,  Good  faith,  he  has  no  choice.  1853 
UROWNING  Bp.  Blongram's  Afal.,  Cool  i'faith  !  We  ought 
to  have  our  Abbey  back  you  see. 

C.  In  quasi  oaths.  Jiy  or  on  my,  thy,  etc.,  faith, 
fly  the  faith  of (my  body,  love,  etc.).  My  faith  (=• 
Fr.  ma  foil}. 

c  1350  ll'ill.  Palerne  275  Now  telle  me,  fclawe,  be  bi  feijb 
..  sei  bou  euer  bemperour?  c  1420  Sir  Amadace  (Catnd.) 
Ixi,  But,  be  my  faythe,  with-outun  stryue.  c  1477  CAXTON 
Jason  36  b,  By  your  faith  seme  ye  good  that  I  ought  to  go 
after  him.  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xxiii.  75  On  my 
Teyth  ye  be  well  the  man.  1588  Marprel.  Episl.  (Arb.)  5 
By  my  faith,  by  my  faith  . .  this  geare  goeth  hard  with  vs. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  450  By  the  faith  of  my  loue, 
[  will.  1601  —  AlFs  Well  n.  i.  84  Now  by  my  faith  and 
lonour.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  vil.  iv,  Strange,  by  my 
"aith  1  the  Hermit  said.  1871  BROWNING  Pr.  Hohenst.  1421 
Weapons  outnourished  in  the  wind,  my  faith  ! 
H 13.  An  alleged  designation  for  a  company  of 
merchants. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Alban's  F  vij  a,  A  faith  of  Marchandis. 

IV.  14.    Comb.    Chiefly   objective,    as  faith- 
breach,  -breaker,  -stretcher;  faith-definition,  -re- 
formation, -tradition,  faith-breaking,  -keeping  sb. 
and  adj. ;  faith-confirming,  -infringing,  -\-workfal 

tdj. ;  faith-wise  adv. ;  faith-cure,  a  cure  wrought 
jy  means  of  'the  prayer  of  faith'  (Jos.  v.  15) ; 
whence  faith-curer,  -curist,  one  who  believes  in 
or  practises  faith-cure  ;  faith-fire,  fig.  the  flame 
of  faith;  faith-healer  =  faith-curer ;  faith-heal - 
ng,  healing  by  faith-cure ;  faith-mark,  one  of 
he  leading  tenets  of  religion  ;  faith-press,  the  In- 
quisition. 

1603  SHAKS.  Maco.  \.  ii.  18  Now  minutely  Reuolts 
pbrald  his  "Faith-breach.  £"1440  Promp.  Parv.  153 
Feythe  breke(r),  fidifragus.  isSi  T.  NORTON  Calvin's 
lus/.  iv.  xx.  (16341 736  They  are  fake  Faith-breakers  in  their 
jffice.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jas.  //Wks. 
17")  30  They  declare  the  king,  and  those  that  abode  with 


,-, . -'y  instant  ot  ner  "taith-breaking. 

654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  viii.  123  The  . .  covetous 
'aith-breaking  Senate.  1645  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant.  56 
Faith-confirming  Charity.  1885  Century  Mag.  XXXI. 
74  A  faith-cure  is  a  cure  wrought  by  God  in  answer  to 


Jurists  . .  for  their  annual  conference.  1665  J.  SERGEANT 
Sure-footing  in  Chr.  209  But  he  will  finde  no  such  fopperies 
in  'Faith-definitions  made  by  the  Catholick  Church.  1890 


FAITHFUL. 

McCAVE  &  BREEN  Alcester  Led.  40  Neighbouring  bishops 
were  expected  to  keep  the  *faith-fire  ablaze  along  their 
frontiers.  1885  Century  Mag.  XXXI.  276  We  claim  that 
all  *faith-healers  should  report  as  do  our  hospitals.  i£8s 
G.  ALLEN  in  I.ongui.  Mag.  VII.  85  Persons  who  believe 
in  *failh-henling.  1621  BRATHWAIT  Natures  Embassie 
(1877)  24  A  *faith-infrin}*ing  Polymnestor.  1605  VEKSIH..,-. 
Dec.  Intell.  viii.  253 This  was.  .giuen.  .in  recomendation  of 
loyaltie  or  "faith-keeping.  1648  FAIRFAX,  etc.  Remonstrance 
30  For  point  of  Faith-keeping. -witnesse  his  Accords  with 
the  Scottish  Nation,  a  1849  J.  C.  MANGAN  Poems  (18591 
383  The  faith-keeping  Prince  of  the  Scotts.  1822  SVD. 
SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  II.  8/2  When  once  the  ancient  "faiih- 
marks  of  the  Church  are  lost  sight  of.  1624  T.  SOMI 
Laivfittn.  Netherlandish  War  14  That  most  intolerable 
..thraldome  of  the  Inquisition,  or  *  Faith-pi  tssc.  1665 
J.  SERGEANT  Sure-footing  in  Chr.  233  The  . .  mo>t  refin'd 
quintessence  of  all  *Failh-Reformation.  1676  MARVELL 
7ert.  Councils  Wk.s.  1875  IV.  126  Those  *faith- stretchers  . . 


,  _______   _______  «;  Truth 

(1875)  72  Salvation  came  intellect-wise,  and  not  "fatth-wte, 
1604  BROUGHTON  Corrupt.  J-fatidt.  Relig.  (1605)  93  Truup- 
full  Gad  was  grauen  in  this  *faithworkfull  stone. 

t  Faith,  v.  06s.  [[.  prec.  sb.]  a.  intr.  To 
place  or  rest  one's  faith  on.  b.  trans.  To  provide 
with  a  creed  or  standard  of  faith,  c.  To  utter 
upon  one's  word  of  honour,  d.  To  give  credit 
to,  believe,  trust. 

1430  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  I.  vi,  By  whose  example  women 
may  well  lere  How  they  shuld  faith  or  trusten  on  any  man. 
IJ47  HOOPER  Declar.  Christ  v,  These  decrees  that  papistry 
of  late  days  faithed  the  church  withal.  1553  GRIMALUK 
Cicero's  Offices  I.  (1558)  10  It  is  called  faithfulnes  because  it 
is  fulfilled  which  was  faithed  [qnia  fiat  quod  dictum  est\ 
1570-6  LAMBARDE  Perarnb.  JCeal(i8i6)  221  He  shall  [not] 
have  cause  .  .  to  faith  the  other  [opinion]  unadvisedly.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  u.  i.  72  Would  the  reposal  of  my  trust  .  .  in 
thee  Make  thy  words  faith'd  ? 

t  Faithed,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  FAITH  sb.  and  v. 
+  -El>.] 

1.  Having  faith  :  with  defining  words  as  feeble,- 
faithed,  strong-faithed,  etc. 

1  1374  CHAUCER  Troylm  i.  1007  They  are  the  folk  that  .  . 
strengist  feithid  be.  1532  MORE  Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  507/2 
There  wer  no  weake  conscience  of  fuble-faithed  folk  offended. 
154S  JOYE  Exp.  Dan.  v.  90  He  is  weake  faithed  which 
loueth  and  enbraceth  the  trwe  doctrine  .  .  albeit  he  dare  not 
defende  it  openly. 

2.  Of  a  promise  :  Given  on  one's  faith  or  word 
of  honour. 

ISS3.  GHIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  in.  (1558)  159  Hast  thou 
thy  faithed  promise  broke. 

Faithful  (fc'-Jif  ul),  a.    [f.  FAITH  sd.  +  -FUL.] 

1  1.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc.  :  Full  of  or 
characterized  by  FAITH  (sense  3)  ;  believing.  Obs. 
exc.  absol.  :  see  7. 

01300  Cursor  M.  5348  (Cott.)  Faithful  abraham.  1542 
BECON  Pathw.  Prayer  Wks.  141  Inflame  ..  mens  hearts 
with  the  love  of  faithful  prayer,  a  1555  LATIMER  Semi. 
<$•  RetH.  (1845)  155  The  poor  faithful  man  is  more  sure  of  his 
living,  than  if  he  had  the  same  in  his  chest.  16x0  B.  JONSON 
Alch.  n.  i,  You  are  not  faithfull,  sir.  This  night,  I'll 
change  All,  that  is  mettall,  in  thy  house,  to  gold.  1611 
BIBLE  Gal.  iii.  9  Faithful  Abraham.  1759  DILWORTH  Pope 
66  He  saw  no  .  .  difficulty  for  a  faithful  mind  to  believe  the 
trinity. 

2.  Firm  in  fidelity  or  allegiance  to  a  person  to 
whom  one  is  bound  by  any  tie  ;  constant,  loyal, 
true.  Const,  to. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19799  (Cott.)  pair  he  fand  a  faithful  frend. 
CI330R.  BRUNNEOraK.  (1810)307  So  faithfulle  bei  biseined 
Bobe  erics  and  barons.  1393  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  n.  15  To  be 
faith-ful  to  hym  he  jaue  ?ow  fyue  wittes.  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xxxii.  221  Full  faithfull  schall  je  fynde  me.  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Efist.  162  The  chiefest  and  faythfullest 
of  your  favourers.  1639  DK.  HAMILTON  in  H.  Papers 
iCamden;  104  My  cariage  .  .  such  as  became  your  faithfullst 
servant.  1722  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  Let.  to  King  4 
No  small  part  of  his  faithful  subjects.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst. 
Magic  i.  iii.  ^1840)  80  [They]  vowed  themselves  to  be  his 
faithful  allies.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  i.  112  His  faithful  dog 


b.  transf.  of  things. 
1651  tr.  Bacon's  Life  t,  Death  51  The  Remedies  faithfull 
to  the  Intentions.  1607  DRYDEN  Virg.  Ceorg,  n.  762  His 
faithful  Bed  is  crown'd  with  chaste  Delight.  1784  COWPER 
Task  III.  8  A  greensward  smooth  And  faithful  to  the  foot. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxxii.  Whose  hand  was  faithful  to 
his  sword. 

3.  True  to  one's  word  or  professed  belief;  abid- 
ing by  a  covenant  or  promise,  steadfast.   Const,  to, 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xii.  139  Ffor  the  sarazir.es  ben 
gode  and  feybfulle,  ifor  thei  kepen  entierly  the  commaunde- 
ment  of  the  holy  book  Alkoran.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud. 
Fr.  Acatt.  u.  187  God  is  so  often.,  called  faithfull.  .because 
Hee  neuer  falsineth  His  faith.  1611  BIBLE  Deut.  vii.  9  The 
faithfull  God,  which  keepeth  Couenant  and  Mercy  with 
them  that  loue  him.  1690  DRYDEN  Don  Sebast.  v.  114  Na- 
turally good.  And  faithfull  to  his  word.  1841  LANE  Arab. 
Nts.  I.  100  Are  ye  remaining  faithful  to  your  covenant  ? 

•fb.  Of  a  covenant,  promise,  etc.  :  Containing  n 
pledge  of  fidelity,  binding.  Obs. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  viii  xii.  59  Bwndyn  .  .  wyth  fayth- 
ful  Band  To  succoure  be  Fredwme  of  Scotland,  a  1533 
LD.  BERNERS/y?ftwxlviii.  162,  I  haue  made  a  faythfull  vow. 
1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  v.  i.  117  The  faithfull'st  offrings  .. 
That  ere  deuotion  tender'd. 

4.  Of  persons  and  their  conduct  :  Conscientious, 
thorough  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty. 


FAITHFULLIST. 


in.  Wks.  238/2  So  faythfull  a  prince.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling 
in.  ii.  (1872)  180  Faithful  assiduous  studies.  1891  Latu 
Titties  XC11.  144/2  Thefaithful  and  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  duties. 

b.  Often  used  (?  after  Prov.  xxvi.  0)  with  refer- 
ence to  the  duty  of  telling  unwelcome  truths  or 
giving  unwelcome  counsel.  Chiefly  colloq. 

1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  I.  u.  v.  17  Think  not  those 
faithful  who  praise  all  thy  . .  actions,  but  those  who  re- 
prove thy  faults. 

5.  Of  persons  and  their  actions:    That  may  be 
believed  or  relied  upon  ;   trustworthy,  veracious, 
•f*  Also,  of  things  :  Reliable. 

1340-7°  -Alex.  <£  Dind.  65,  I  haue  four.de  }oti  folk  fa'ibful 
of  speche.  1393  LANC.L.  /*.  /'/.  C.  xix.  141  Suche  a  surgeyn 
setthen  ysej'e  was  ber  neuere,  Ne  non  so  faithfol  fysician. 
1611  BIBLE  Ps.  cxix.  138  Thy  testimonies,  .are.  .very  faith- 
ful!. 1678  PRIDEAUX  Lett.  (Camden)  65  The  faithfullest 
relators  . .  are  the  Grecians.  1742  FIELDING  J.  Andrews 
u.  xvii,  Unless  I  had  much  faithfuller  interest,  [he]  advised 
me  to  give  over  my  pretensions.  1814  SCOTT  ly'a-u.  iii, 
Memoirs  scarcely  more  faithful  than  romances.  1891 
M.  K.  WILKINS  Humble  Romance  280  Her  husband 
. .  did  the  cooking,  and  he  was  as  faithful  at  it  as  a 
woman  1 

6.  True  to  the  fact  or  original,  accurate. 

1529  MORE  Djtiiloge  in.  Wks.  241/1  Any  good  verteous 
man  hath  hadde  the  mynde  in  faithful  wise  to  translate  it. 
1660  H.  MOKE  Myst.  Godl.  v.  xvii.  211  This  is  the  faith- 
fullest  Account  that  I  can  give.  1709  POPK  Ess.  Crit.  484 
When  the  faithful  pencil  has  design'd  Some  bright  Idea 
of  the  master's  mind.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  i,  vi,  Mrs. 
Deborah  . .  made  a  faithful  report.  1781  COWPKR  Truth 
161  In  faithful  memory  she  records  the  crimes.  1809-10 
COLERIDGE  Friend  ( 1865)  59  A  faithful  catalogue  of  its  many 
miseries!  1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th.  in.  §  42.  159  The  Latin, 
though  ..  more  faithful  than  the  Septuagint,  is  far  from 
being  perfect.  1837  H.  MILLER  Test.  Rocks  iii.  153  We  pro- 
nounce the  map.  .a  faithful  copy. 

7.  ahsol.  Chiefly  //.     a.    In  sense   i   (but  with 
some  notion  of  2,  3)  :  (  True  believers  ' ;  the  be- 
lieving members  of  the  church ;  the  orthodox  of 
any  religious  community.     Often  as  transl.  Arab. 
al-muminun  (genit.   -Tn}t  the   designation    given 
by  Mohammedans  to  those  of  their  own  faith. 

Father  of  the  faithful  (after  Rom.  iv.  n):  Abraham. 
Commander  or  Father  of  the  Faithful',  titles  applied  by 
Mohammedans  to  the  Caliph. 

1558  BP.  WATSON  Sev.  Sacram.  xv.  95  Hee  was  one  of 
the  number  of  the  faithful!  and  familiars  with  Christ. 
1563  MAN  tr.  Muscnlus'  Commonpl.  275  The  Sacraments  .. 
be  giuen  unto  the  faithful  only.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol. 
v.  xliv.  (1611)  275  The  faithful!  which  departed  this  life 
before  the  comming  of  Christ.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Hist. 
Table\\.  1073  Seths  children  and  other  faythful  were  called 
the  sonnes  of  God.  1635  PAGITT  Christianogr.  i.  iii.  (1636) 
102  We  beleeve  thettthfull  to  eate  Christs  body,  a  1711 
KEN  Hynttioiheo  Wks.  1721  III.  77  The  Faithful,  who  re- 
trieve baptismal  Flame.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sufip.,  Faith- 
ful, a  designation  the  mahometans  assume  to  themselves. 
1781  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  vr.  14  The  faithful  re- 
ceived the  eucharist  every  Lord's  day.  1840  Comic  Al- 
manac (Hotten)  I.  248  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  . .  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful.  1841  LwEArab.  Nts.  I.  71  Another  custom 
required  of  the  faithful  on  this  festival  is  the  giving  of  alms. 
1846  Edin.  Rev.  LXXXIV.  68  The  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  repaired  . .  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet.  1848  MA- 
CAULAY  Hist.  F-ng.  I.  159  A  communion  service  at  which 
the  faithful  might  sit.  Ibid.  555  Sufficient  evidence  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  faithful  [the  covenanters]. 

t  b.  transf.  as  a  slang  term  for  drunkards. 

1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moon  B  3/2  One  of  the  faithful!,  as 
they  prophanely  terme  him  . .  he  will  drinke  many  degrees 
beyond  a  Dutchman. 

f  B.  adv.  =  FAITHFULLY.  Obs.  in  educated 
use. 

1556  Anrclio  %•  Isab.  (1608*  A  vj,  I  love  her  . .  faythfuller 
then  you.  1645  MILTON  Tel  rare  h.  Wks.  1738  I.  233  To  see 
Covenants  of  greatest  moment  faithfullest  perform'd.  1651 
SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camden  •  216,  I  doe  faithfull 
promise  and  ingage  myselfe  that  [etc.]. 

C.  as  sb.  A  faithful  person,  a.  A  true  believer, 
one  of  ( the  faithful '.  b.  A  trusty  adherent. 

a.  1571   HANMER  Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  54  What  faithfull 
soever  being  penitent,  shall  bee  buried  there.     1588  A.  KING 
\x.Canisius  Catech.  15  No  work  of  godlines  suld  be  astemit 
of  ane  trew  faithful  hard.     1849  CARD.  WISEMAN  Miracles 
N.  T.  Essays  1853  I.  188  Nor  is  there  reason  to  suppose, 
that  every  simple  faithful  was  a  Thaumaturgus. 

b.  1648  British  Bell-man  2  Whitest  the  King  and  his 
Faithfuls  retained  their  Places  of  Dominion.     Ibid.  4  Your 
out-cries  against  those  his  [the  king's]  old  faithfulls.     1890 
H.  M.  STANLEY  Darkest  Africa  II.  p.  xiii,  The  Faithfuls 
at  Zanzibar. 

t  Farthfullist.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  adj.  + 
-IST.]  A  believer. 

Jfi53  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  Prol.,  You  have.  .seen,  .and 
like  upright  Faithfullists,  have  firmly  beleeved  all  to  be  true 
that  is  contained  in  them. 

Faithfully  (f^-hfuU),  adv.  [f.  FAITHFIL  a. 
+  -LT2.]  In  a  faithful  manner. 

1 1.  "With  full  faith,  trust,  or  confidence;  confid- 
ingly, confidently.  Obs. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  118591  II.  107,  I  afferme  faithfully  that 
that  is  Cristis  body.  -1450  LONELICH  Grail  xxxvii.  395 
Feythfully  now  trosteth  to  me.  1552  Bury  Wills  (1850) 
141  Mo't  faythfully  beleving  . .  yl  my  sowle..  shall  rest 
wth  AbrahBm.  1607  SHAKS.  Tinwn  in.  ii.  46,  If  his  occa- 
sion were  not  vertuous  I  should  not  vrge  it  halfe  so 
faithfully. 
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*f*  b.  Assuredly,  in  truth.  Obs, 

1:1400  Destr.  Troy  i8qo  And  bou  faithfully  a  fole,  &  a 
freike  mad,  May  be  countid  in  this  case. 

2.  a.  \Vith  fidelity  or  firm  allegiance ;  loyally, 
truly.      Yours  faithfully  :    one   of  the  customary 
modes  of  subscribing  a  letter,     b.  "With  strict  ad- 
herence to  duty,   conscientiously,      C.    Sincerely, 
truthfully. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.vn.  64,  I  schal  fynden  hem  heore  fode 
batfeibfullichelyuen.  (-1400  M A0NDEV, (Roxb.) XXV.  120  He 
beleuethnotfeithfulIyinGod.  i4..Pol.Rcl.$L.Poems(i%6& 
49  Kuery  wygthbat  louyth  feythefully.  1550  CROW  LEY  Last 
Trump.  154  Daniel,  .serued  his  prince  fayethfully.  1588  J. 
UDALI,  Deinonstr.  Discip.  (Arb.)  16  The  Discipline  which 
they  receiued  of  Christe,  they  deliuered  faythfully  to  the 
people.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  /w£ff(x63z)  1082  Tieleeve  us. . 
who  love  you  not  fainedly,  but  faithfully,  and  in  deed.  1652 
High  Commission  Cases  (Camden)  317  He.  .did.  .faithfullie 
exercise  his  mim'stery.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  II.  254 
They  who  do  their  own  Endeavours  faithfully  shall  be., 
strengthened  to  do  more.  1772  Jiinins  I,ett.  Ixviii.  335 
Those  laws.. he  has  sworn  to  administer  faithfully.  1781 
GIBBON  Dec/,  fy  F.  III.  119  The  fatal  secret,  .was  faithfully 
preserved.  1787  W.  PITT  in  G.  Rose  Diaries  (1860)  I.  68 
Most  sincerely  and  faithfully  yours,  W.  Pitt.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystone  /,.  §  222  Faithfully  remembering  not  to  terminate 
the  beating,  till  [etc.].  1873  OUIDA  Pawarel  I.  61  We  all 
went  to  him  faithfully. 

3.  In  strict  accordance  with  the  facts  or  original ; 
accurately,  correctly,  exactly,  truthfully. 

la  1400  J\ forte  Art h.  1913, 1  wille.  .faythfully  tellene.  (-1400 
Destr.  Troy  654,  I  will  you  faithfully  en  forme  how  ye  fare 
shall.  1556  LAUDER  Tractate  524,  I  haue  said  ye  veritie. . 
faithfullie.  1690  Def.  Rights  Univ.  Oxford  Pref.,  Thus 
. .  do  [we]  faithfully  keep  an  exact  register  of  their  con- 
tentions. 1712  Spect.  No.  527  f  2  What  I  have  faith- 
fully related.  1792  Gentl.  Mag.  13/1  The  church  is  faith- 
fully represented  in  the  annexed  drawing.  1877  MRS. 
OLIPHANT  Makers  Flor.  iii.  79  So  came  I.  .to  judge  faithfully 
with  my  proper  eyes. 

4.  fa.  In  a  convincing  or  assuring  manner  (obs'}. 
b.  With  binding  assurances  (still  common  colloq?). 
Cf.  FAITHFUL  3  b  and  FAITH  7,  8. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  455  So  feythfully  to  me  spake 
he.  1523  ABP.  WARHAM  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  in.  I.  370  To 
whome  I  have  feighfully  promised  not  to  vtter  the  same. 
1548  HALL  Chron.  241  b,  Promisyng  faithfully  shortly  to 
sende  for  her.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  V.  L.  u.  vii.  192  If  that  you 
were  the  good  Sir  Rowlands  son,  As  you  haue  whisper'd 
faithfully  you  were.  Mod.  He  promised  faithfully  to  send 
the  book  the  next  day. 

Faithfulness  (f^jjfulnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  faithful,  a.  Fidelity, 
loyalty  (to  a  superior  or  friend)  ;  trustworthiness, 
conscientiousness,  b.  Strict  adherence  to  one's 
pledged  word ;  honesty,  sincerity.  C.  Exact  cor- 
respondence to  an  original  or  to  fact. 

1388  WYCLIF  Esther  vi.  3  What..meede  gat  Mardochee 
for  this  feithfulnesse?  1486  Bk.  St.  Alban's^  Her.  Ava, 
Cherefull  to  faythfulnes.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS//"w0«lxxxii. 
253  Crete  petye  it  shalbe  yf  ye  sholde  dye  for  your  trouth 
and  faythfulnes.  1581. SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  19  The 
beast  of  most,  .faithfulnes.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr. 
ii.  vi.  §  12  The  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God.  1688  SOUTH 
Serin.  (1704)  I.  xii.  517  The  Band,  that,  .supports  all  Com- 
pacts, is  Truth  and  Faithfulness.  1700  BURKITT  On  N.  T. 
Matt.  x.  40-2  Our  . .  Saviour  encourages  his  Apostles  to 
Faithfulness  in  their  Office.  1783  HAILES  Antiq.  Chr.  Ch. 
ii.  31  The  faithfulness  and  loyalty  of  the  Jews  to  the  Roman 
government.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  III.  xii. 
191  The  valour  and  faithfulness  of  the  house  of  Geroy. 
1885  Manch,  Exam.  15  May  5/2  Persons  . .  dependent  upon 
each  other's  stability  and  faithfulness.  Mod.  I  was  exceed- 
ingly pleased  with  the  faithfulness  of  the  likeness. 

Faithless  (f^'Jrtes),  a.  [f.  FAITH  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  faith. 

1.  Without  belief,  confidence,  or  trust ;  unbeliev- 
ing.    Const,  f  of,  in. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6517  (Cott.)  To  bis  fait-les  lede  Manna 
fel.  1611  BIBLE  John  xx.  27  And  bee  not  faithlesse,  but 
beleeuing.  1681  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  '•  I23  The 
more  sober  sort . .  are  not  altogether  faithlesse  as  to  his 
innocency.  1826  E.  IRVING  Babylon  II.  vi.  74  Men  are  not 
now  more  faithless  of  Armageddon,  than  [etc.  J.  1842  LOWELL 
Sonnets  xvi,  An  old  man  faithless  in  Humanity.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  cvi,  The  faithless  coldness  of  the 
times. 

b.  Without  religious  faith;  unbelieving.  Of  a 
heathen  or  a  Jew  :  Without  Christian  faith.  Also 
absol.  The  faithless  :  unbelievers.  Now  rare. 

1534  MORE  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1320/1  That  dede  doone 
by  y  faythlesse  is  not  meritorius  at  al.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  R om.  Prol.  sig.  ft  i,  Else  shall  thou  remaine 
euermore  faithlesse.  1590 SPENSER  .F.  Q.\\\.  iii.  34  He.  .shall 
.  .holy  Church  with  faithlesse  handes  deface.  1628  WITHER 
Brit.  Rememb.  vi.  252  As  faithlesse  as  the  Jewes,  are  we. 

absol.  1577  B.  GOOCE  Hcresbach's  ffitsb.  m.  (1586)  138  b, 
A  great  number  of  others  imagined  by  the  faithlesse. 

2.  Destitute    of   good    faith,   unfaithful,    insin- 
cere;    false   to   vows,    etc.,    perfidious,   disloyal. 
Const,  to. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  x.  135  Fals  folk  and  Fellies,  beoues 
and  lyjers.  1399  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  I.  377  The  fforlune 
that  ffallyn  is  to  ffeitheles  peple.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  K//7, 
u.  i.  123  A  most  vnnatural  and  faithlesse  Seruice.  1678 
WANLEY /r<wrf.  Lit.  Worlds,  ii.  §81.  478 '2  A  man.  .of  a. . 
faithless  disposition.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xiv,  322  Domestic 
in  his  faithless  roof  I  staid.  1786  BURKE  W.  Hastings  Wks. 
1842  II.  214  The  dangerous,  faithless,  and  ill-concerted 
projects  of  the.  .council  of  Bombay.  1807  CRABBE  Par,  Reg. 
n.  142  The  faithless  flatterer.  1839  KEIGHTLKY  Hist,  Eng. 
II.  65  She  had  never  been  faithless  to  the  royal  bed. 


PAKE. 

3.  That  cannot  be  trusted  or  relied  on  ;  unstable, 
treacherous,  shifting,  delusive. 

1603  SHAKS.  Mcas.for  M.  in.  i.  137  Oh  faithlesse  Coward, 
oh  dishonest  wretch.  1738  JOHNSON  London  239  The  mid. 
night  murd'rer  bursts  the  faithless  bar.  1766  GOLDSM. 
Hermit  10  Yonder  faithless  phantom  flies  To  lure  thee 
to  thy  doom.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  E.\p.  xlix.  (1856)  466 
Striving  to  tear  us  from  this  faithless  anchorage. 

Hence  Faithlessly  adv.,  in  a  faithless  manner. 

1643  PRVNNK  Tieachcry  $  Disloyalty  App.  218  Had  we. . 
not  faithlessely  betrayed,  but  sincerely  discharged  the 
severall  trusts  reposed  in  us. 

Faithlessness  (f?i-J>lesnes).  [f.  prec.  + -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  fact  of  being  faithless,  a.  Want  of 
fidelity,  disloyalty,  perfidy.  b.  Want  of  good 
faith,  insincerity,  c.  Want  of  religious  belief; 
infidelity, 

1605  Bp.  HALL  Medit.  $•  J'mvs  i.  §  10  So  great  distrust  is 
there  m  man.  .from  his  impotence  or  faith  lesnes.  1726  POPE 
Let.  to  Bet/tel 9  Aug. Lett. (1737)  320, 1.  .wish he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  see  so  much  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  world, 
as  to  have  been  [etc.].  1758  T.  EDWARDS  Canons  Crit. 
^765)344  Sharp  are  the  pangs  that  follow  faithlessness.  1790 
BLAIR  Semi.  III.  xiii.  275  When  the  heart  is  sorely  wounded 
by  the  ingratitude  or  faithlessness  of  those  on  whom  it  had 
leaned,  a  1849  J.  H.  EVANS  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps. 
Ixxi.  17  The  faithlessness  of  Abiathar,  and  the  faithlessness 
of  even  his  faithful  Joab.  1849  GROTE  Greece  u.  xlvii.  VI. 
06  Perdikkas  whose  character  for  faithlessness  we  shall 
nave,  .to  notice.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  xii.  347 
Faithlessness  . .  characteristic  of  this  present  century. 

t  Pai'thly,  adv.    Obs.     [f.  FAITH  sb.  +  -LY*.] 

1.  With  fidelity,  faithfully,  loyally,   steadfastly, 
truthfully. 

c  1325  Metr,  Horn.  162  Feitheli  scho  hir  candel  held  aye. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron,  (1810)  316  Of  be  treus  to  speke. 
And  feybly  berto  bondon.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  XXH.  70 
Faithly  for  to  speke  hus  furst  name  was  Ihesus.  c  1440  Sir 
Degre^|.  541  Y  shalle  faythly  fyeght  Both  in  wrong  and  in 
ryght. 

2.  As  an  asseveration  :  In  deed  or  truth,  certainly, 
surely,  verily. 

c  1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  1636  pis  gomen  is  yourawen.. 
faythely  ge  knowe.  ?<7  1400  Morte  Artk.  4032  We  are 
faithely  to  fewe  to  feghte  with  them.  /( 1400  50  Alex- 
ander 2279  Now  faithly  ..  fall  b«  so  thrise,  bou  sail  be 
crouned. 

Fai'thward,  adv.  rare.  [See  -WARD.]  Towards 
(the  Christian)  faith. 

1886  J.  M.  LUDLOW  in  Homilet.  Rev.  Aug.  165  Almost 
resistless  tendencies  faithward..  were  born  of  his  early  Chris- 
tian culture. 

Fai*thworthy,  a.  [f.  FAITH  +  WORTHY  a.] 
Worthy  of  belief  or  trust,  trustworthy.  Hence 
Fai'tliwortliiness,  the  quality  of  being  faith- 
worthy  (Worcester,  1846,  citing  Quart.  Rev."].  ^ 

a  1535  FISHER  Wks.  433  Luther,  .neither  is  faith  worthy. . 
nor  he  doth  no  miracles.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  iii. 
56  Certain  and  faith-worthy  Authors  in  the  nearer  Germany. 
1772  NUGENT  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  I.  217  It  is  affirmed  by  a 
.  .faith-worthy  author.  1861  Daily  Tel.  26  Oct.,  The  lady 
is  faithworthy  in  her  evidence  as  to  identity.  1865  Reader 
28  Jan.  98/2  So  faf  as  profound  knowledge,  .can  ensure 
faithworthy  evidence. 

Faitneant,  -ise,  obs.  ff.  of  FAINEANT,  -ISE. 

Faitour  (f^'Ui).  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms  :  4-7 
faytor,  -tour(e,  -towre,  6  fayter,  feytour,  4- 
faitour.  [a.  &F.  fait  our,  OF.  faitor  doer,  maker 
:— L.  factor-em  :  see  FACTOR.  The  special  sense 
of  'impostor*  seems  to  be  peculiarly  AF.  and 
Eng. ;  cf.  OF.  faiture  sorcery,  spell.] 

1.  An  impostor,  cheat ;  esp.  a  vagrant  who  shams 
illness  or  pretends  to  tell  fortunes. 

App.  already  obsolescent  in  1568,  as  Grafton  Chron.  II. 
598  glosses  it  '  as  much  to  say  as  loyterer,  vagabond,  or 
begger '.  Sir  W.  Scott  often  uses  it  arch. 

a.  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxx.  16  pai  ere  all  faitors  & 
ypocrites  &  iogulors  bat  desayues  men.  [1383  Act  ^  Rich. 
//,  c.  5  Governours  des  villes  &  lieux  ou  tielx  faitours  & 
vagerantz  vendront.]  c  1430  Life  of  St.  Kath.  (1884)  23  Put 
me  in  duresse  as  bou?  I  were  a  faytour.  1496  Dives  fy 
Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  xxx.  69  These  faytours  that  ben  called 
sothe  sayers.  1529  MORE  Cotnf.  agst.  Trib.  u.  Wks.  1209/2 
Nor  to  beleue  euery  faytor. .  that  will  saye  hymselfe  that  he 
is  verye  sycke.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  May  39  Those 
faytours  [gloss,  vagabonds]  little  regarden  their  charge. 
1624  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  104  As  faitors  use,  you  play  fast 
and  loose.  1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  n.  xi,  Tyrant  proud,  or 
faitour  strong.  1828  —  F.  M.  Perth  viit,  Yonder  stands 
the  faitour,  rejoicing  at  the  mischief  he  has  done. 

b.  nonce-use.  The  disease  of  being  a 'faitour'. 

c  1500  Bhxvbots  Test.  25  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  93  He  was 
mfecte.  .With  the  faitour,  or  the  fever  lordeyn. 

T"  2.  Comb.  Faitour  s  grass:  Spurge,  the  acrid 
juice  of  which  was  used  in  malingering. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parz>.  146  Faytovvrys  gresse,  or  tytymal. 
1534  FJTZHERBERT  Husbandry  (E.D.S.)  lix,  A  Grasse  that 
is  called  feitergrasse[ed.  1598  fettergrass]. 

Faix,  var.  of  FEGS  int. 

Fake  (fffc),  sb.l  Naut.  Also  7,  9  fack.  [Of 
obscure  origin  ;  cf.  FAKE  v^- 

The  MHG.  vach  had  the  sense  'fold'in  addition  to  those 
of '  appointed  place,  portion  of  space  or  time,  compartment ' ; 
if  a  similar  sense  belonged  to  the  etymological  equivalents 
OE._/?zr  (recorded  in  sense 'space  of  time  't,  MDu.z'#£  (enclo- 
sure, partition),  the  word  might  come  from  either  source.  If 
it  be  identical  with  the  Sc.  FAIK  sb.  fold,  a  native  origin 
seems  probable.] 

(See  quot.  1867.) 
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TAKE. 

1637  CATT.  SMITH  Sentnans  Grant,  vii.  30  Lay  it  (Cable  1 
up  in  a  round  Ring,  or  fake,  one  aboue  another.  1688  K. 
\\oLMV.Ariitonry  in.  163/2  How  many  Facks  is  in  the  Kopc'.' 
1730  CUT.  W.  WKIGLHSU'OR  1 11  MS.  Log-bk.  of  the  '  Lyctl' 
14  Oct.,  Hauled  up  the  Small  Bower  and  Sheet  Cables  and 
Coiled  them  down  again  in  shorter  fakes.  1810  J.  H.  MOORE 
Pract.  Navig,  (ed.  18)  274  Fack  or  Fake,  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor  s  l\'ord-blc.t  Fake,  one  of  the  circles  or  windings  of 
n  rahle  or  hawser,  as  it  lies  disposed  in  n  coil. 

Fake  (f^k),  sb?  slang.    [Belongs  to  FAKE  z>.2] 

1.  An  act  of  '  faking  '  ;  a  contrivance,  '  dodge  ', 
trick,  invention  ;  a  '  faked  '  or  '  cooked  '  report. 

1827  MAGINN  in  Blackw.  Mag.  (Fanner),  The  fogle- 
hunter's  doing.  Their  morning  fake  in  the  prigging  lay. 
1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  (1861)  I.  223  After  that  we  had 
a  fine  '  fake  ' — that  was  the  fire  of  the  Tower  of  London — it 
.sold  rattling.  1885  r  limit  31  Jan.  60  If  I  worked  the  theatrical 
fake — which  I  don't.  1887  /''inane.  News  24  Mar.  1/4  D . . 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  testimonial  fake. 
1891  Pali  Mull  G.  28  July  6/2  The  abominable  fakes.,  tele- 
graphed  to  the  papers  by  the  agencies. 

attrib.  1892  Boston  (Mass.l  Jrnl.  9  June  10/2  funding, 
Another  Fake  Interview  Denounced. 

2.  A  composition  used  for  '  faking '  (see  quots.). 
1866  Islington  Guardian  3  Apr.  3/3  [Condensed  milk  sold 

to  dealers  to  be  watered  down  and  retailed  as  new  milk]  is 
known  in  the  trade  under  the  name  of '  Fake '.  1880  GEE 
Goldsmith's  Handbk.  x.  (ed.  2)  140  Soft-soldering  Fluid 
bears  various  names  in  the  different  workshops,  such  as 
1  monkey  ',  '  fake  '. 

Fake  (fr'k),  z/.i  Naut.  [app.  f.  FAKE  rf.i, 
which,  however,  appears  much  later.  Cf.  Sc. 
FAIK  w.l  to  fold.]  trans.  To  lay  (a  rope)  in  fakes 
or  coils  ;  to  coil. 

1  a  1400  Marie  A  rth.  742  Ffrekes  one  be  forestayne,  fakene 
beire  coblez.  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catecli.  62  The 
chain  cables  and  messengers  are  faked  in  the  chain  lockers. 
1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket-bk.  viii.  (ed.  2)  281  But  for 
subsequent  shots  the  line  may  be  faked  on  the  beach. 

Fake  (f<T'k),  v.2  slang.  [Of  obscure  origin. 
There  appears  to  be  some  ground  for  regarding  it 
as  a  variant  of  the  older  FEAK,  FEAGUE,  which  are 
prob.  ad.  Ger.  fegen  (or  the  equivalent  Du.  or 
LG.)  to  furbish  up,  clean,  sweep. 

In  Rowland's  Martin  Mark-all  i6to,  a  feagcr  of  loges  is 
explained  as  meaning  'one  who  begs  with  false  documents' 
(cf.  to  fake  a  KntPt) ',  and  the  modern  fake  away  appears 
to  correspond  to  the  tsa\\et  feagne  it  away.  The  colloquial 
and  jocular  uses  of  the  Ger.  fegen  closely  resemble  the 
senses  mentioned  in  quot.  1812  :  amongst  those  given  by 
Grimm  are  'to  clear  out,  plunder'  (a  chest,  purse:  cf.  to 
fake  a.  cly\  '  to  torment,  ill  treat '.] 

1.  traits.  In  thieves'  or  vagrants'  language  :  To 
perform  any  operation  upon ;  to  '  do ',  '  do  for ' ; 
to  plunder,  wound,  kill ;  to  do  up,  put  into  shape  ; 
to  tamper  with,  for  the  purpose  of  deception.  In 
the  last-mentioned  application  it  has  latterly  come 
into  wider  colloquial  use,  esp.  with  reference  to  the 
'  cooking  '  or  clressing-up  of  news,  reports,  etc.,  for 
the  press.  Also,  To  fake  zip. 

i8ia  J.  H.  VAU.X  Flash  Diet.  s.v.,  To  fake  any  person  or 
place,  to  rob  them  ;  to  fake  a  person  may  also  imply  to 
shoot,  wound,  or  cut ;  to  false  a  man  out  and  out,  is  to  kill 
him  ;  a  man  who  inflicts  wounds  upon,  or  otherwise  dis- 
figures, himself,  for  any  sinister  purpose,  is  said  to  have 
'  ' 


custody  ;  to  Jake  yam  fin,  is  to  create  a  sore  leg,  or  to  cut 
it,  as  if  accidentally.. in  hopes.. to  get  into  the  doctor's 
list,  &c.  ;  to  fake  a  scremc  is  to  write  any  letter  or  other 
paper ;  to  fake  a  screw,  is  to  shape  out  a  skeleton  or  false 
key,  for  the  purpose  of  screwing  a  particular  place ;  to  fake 
a  cly  is  to  pick  a  pocket.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour 
352  The  ring  is  made  out  of  brass  gilt  buttons  ..  it's 
faked  up  to  rights.  1874  Punch  7  Mar.  98/1  Pr'aps  he'd  a 
come  to  you  with  him  [a  horse]  faked  up  for  sale.  1885 
Sporting  Times  23  May  z/3  The  chorister  fair.  .Faked  her- 
self up.  1885  H.  P.  GRATTAN  in  The  Stage  10  July,  A  pair 
of  shoes  to  fake  the  patchey  (Angtice  play  the  harlequin'. 
J°®5  Spectator^  24  Jan.  119/2  Nine  pictures  out  of  ten  in 
modern  galleries  are  simply  studies — '  faked  up '.  1887 
7e'!'aj  ?°  July  5/5  He  now  knew  that . .  these  diamonds  were 
faked  .  1888  Phonetic  Jrnl.  7  Jan.  4/2  '  Faking '  in  newz- 
paper  fraze  meanz..the  supplying,  .ov  unimportant  detailz 
which  may  servan  excellent  purpos  in  the  embellishment  ov 
a  despatch.  1888  '  BOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery  under  A  rms 

I.  xvu,  The  horse-brand  . .  had  been  '  faked '  or  cleverly 
altered. 

2.  absol.  or  intr.  To  steal  (?only  a  literary 
misapprehension) ;  also  in  fake  away  (see 
quotsA 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Fake  away,  there's  no 
down,  .go  on  with  your  operations,  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
alarm  or  detection.  1834  H.  AIXSWORTH  Rookwood  in  v 

Nix  my  dolly  pals  fake  away.'  1860  READE  Cloister  f,  H. 
1 1 1.  iv.  82  I  hey  molest  not  beggars,  unless  they  fake  to  boot, 
and  then  they  drown  us  out  of  hand. 

Hence  Faked  ///.  a. ;  Fa-king  vbl.  sb.  •  Fa-ker 
one  who  '  fakes '  (cf.  CLY-FAKER)  ;  Fa-kery,  the 
practice  of '  faking '. 

a  1845  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Lay  St.  Aloys.,  Nought  is 
waking  Save  mischief  and'faking'.  185!  BORROW  Lavtngra 

II.  111.  29  We  never  calls  them  thieves  here,  but  prigs  and 
fakers.     I872  Morning  Post  j  Nov.  3/1  Since  the  '  faking  ' 

I  the  scales  in  Catch-'em-Alive's  year.     1885  Daily  Tel 

*miS*iJ  ' IVe  turned  faker  of  dolls  and  doll's  furniture.' 
1885  b,cychng  News  i,  June  536/2  What  has  been  termed 
a  faked  machine.  1887  Sat.  Rev.  9  Jan.  70  The  gold 
and  vellum  binding  with  the  Orange-tinted  edges  form  a 
pretty  piece,  of/ fakery'.  1892  A.  C.  DOYLE  Advent. 
A.  Holmes  xin,  in  Strand  Mag.  IV.  No.  24.  657/2,  I  found 
him  [the  horse]  in  the  hands  of  a  faker. 
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FakementHr'7l'kment\  slang.  Also  fakeraan- 
charley.  [f.  as  prcc.  +-JIENT  ;  the  origin  of  the 
longer  form  is  unknown.]  A  piece  of  manipu- 
lation, contrivance,  'dodge';  vaguely,  a  thing, 
'  concern  ' ;  a  trimming,  decoration  (on  an  article 
of  clothing). 

1812  J.  H.  VAI'X  Flash  Diet.  s.v.  Fakcman-charlcy, 
Speaking  of  any  stolen  property  which  has  a  private  mark, 
one  will  say,  there  is  a  fakfiitati-charley  on  it;  a  forgery 
which  is  well  executed  is  said  to  be  a  prime  fakeinent ; 
in  a  word,  anything  is  liable  to  be  termed  a  faltemfitt,  or 
z-fakeman-charlcy,  provided  the  person  you  address  knows 
to  what  you  allude.  1823  EGAN  in  Grose's  Diet.  Vnlg. 
Tongiie(eil.  3)  s.v.  Tell  the  macers  tomindthcirffikcniL-nts, 
desire  the  swindlers  to  be  careful  not  to  forge  another  per- 
son's signature.  1838  GLASCOCK  Land  Sharks  II.  4,  I  see 
you're  fly  to  every  fakement.  1851  MAYIIKW  Loud.  Labour 
I.  52  Pair  of  long  sleeve  Moleskin  . .  with  a  double  fake- 
ment down  theside.  Ibid.  I.  246  Ah  !  once  I  could  screeve 
a  fakement  (write  a  petition).  1877  f-'h'f  J  'ears  Penal 
Servitude  iy.  254  You  worked  that  little  fakement  in  a 
blooming  quiet  way. 

tFa'ken,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  I  faeen,  f&cn,  2 
facne,  3  Oral,  fakenn.  [OE.  faccn  —  OS. /?/£«, 
fccan,  OHG.  fcichan  fraud,  ON.  feikn  portent  :— 
OTeut.  *faikno-m.'\  Fraud,  guile;  wickedness, 
crime. 

c  924  Laws  ofsEthelstan  i.  §  17  He  ]adi;e  ba  hand  mid 
be  man  tyh<5  |?aet  he  baet  facen  mid  worhte.  c  looo  Ags. 
Gosjt.  Matt.  xxii.  18  Da  se  Hselend  hyra  facn  [c  \i6oHatton, 
facne]  gehyrde,  ba  cwaeS  he.  r  1200  OHMIN  12797  An  sob 
Issraelisshe  mann  patt  niss  na  fakenn  inne. 

t  Fa'ken,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  facne,  fseone,  3 
faoen,  faken,  (4  foken),  5  Sc.  faikjm.  [OE./<ifne 
(oftener  with  umlaut  fxcne)  =  OS.  ffkni  wicked, 
ON.  feikn  awful,  monstrous :— OTeut.  *faiknjo  -,  f. 
*faikno-m  :  see  prec.]  Deceitful,  fraudulent. 

c  looo  Ags.  Ps.  cv[i],  10  Swa  hi  alysde  Hfes  ealdor  of  heora 
feond_a  fecnum  handum.  a  1200  De  Animo  *  Corpore  (ed. 
Phillips  1838)  8  [f)i  tunge  is  ascorted  beo  |>e  facen  was. 
c  1200  ORMIN  12655  P6  frosst  off  fakenn  trowwbe.  c  1330  K. 
BRUNNE  L'hroti.  (1810)  194  Saladyn  was  fulle  foken  \frinted 
foen,  rime-word  token],  on  him  may  non  affie.  c  1450 
HENRVSON  Fables,  Paddok  $  Moui  58  Fair  thingis  oftymis 
ar  fundin  faikyn. 

Hence  f  Takenliche  adv.  Obs.,  craftily. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Gen.  xxvii.  35  pin  broSor  com  facenlice  and 
nam  bine  bletsunja.  a  1200  De  Animo  %  Carfare  (ed.  Phil- 
lips  1838)  8  Heo  jcoSSde  fakenliche  &  ben  feonde  icwenule. 

II  Fail.  [Arab,  ^.ii  faqlh  one  learned  in  the 
law.]  A  title  given  in  Africa  to  schoolmasters. 

1872  BAKER  Nile  Tribut.v\\\.  112  He  chanced  to  combine 
in  his  own  person  the  titles  of  both  sheik  and  faky.  1884 
A.  FORBES  Chinese  Gmiatvilfl  ['The  Mahdi ']  became 
the  disciple  of  a  faki  (head  dervish)  who  lived  near  Khar- 
toum. 1892  Bloclnv.  Mag.  Sept.  629  Tipping  the  faki  or 
schoolmaster. 

Fakir  (fakio-j,  fr'-kki).  Forms:  7  fakier, 
(fuckeire,  foker,  -quere),  7-9  faquir,  (8  fackire, 
fa(e)quier,  foughar1),  9  fakeer,  faqueer,  8- 
fakir.  [a.  Arab.  ..ii  faqir  lit.  '  poor,  poor 
man ' ;  some  of  the  early  forms  may  be  due  to  the 
pi.  Ijiij  fnyara.} 

1.  '  Properly  an  indigent  person,  but  specially 
applied  to  a  Mahommedan  religious  mendicant, 
and  then  loosely,  and  inaccurately,  to  Hindu  de- 
votees and  naked  ascetics '  (Yule). 

1609  Ro.  C.  Hiit.  Disc.  Multy  Hamet  vii.  Ciij/2  Fokers, 
are  men  of  good  life,  which  are  onely  given  to  peace.  1638 
W.  BRUTON  Neives  from  E.  Indies  27  They  are  called 
Fuckeires.  1704  Collcit.  Voy.  iChurch.)  III.  568/1  You 


will  wait.    1861  DICKENS  Tom  ^Tiddler's  Gr.  i,  A  Hindoo 


adj.  and  adv. 

1849  SOUTHEV  Comm..pl.  Bk.  Ser.  u.  390  Pilgrims,  .carry- 
in,-  bars  of  iron.,  fakir-like.  1859  I.  TAYLOR  Logic  in  Tirol. 
146  The  genuine  successors ..  of  a  fakir  race.  1884  Pall 
A  fall  Budget  22  Aug.  6/2  The  fakir-like  devotion  with  which 
he  has  fixed  his  eyes  upon,  .the  House  of  Lords. 

Hence  Fakirism,  the  system,  faith,  and  practice 
of  the  Fakirs. 

1856  KINGSLEY  Hours  w.  Mystics  Misc.  I.  349  Hindoo  mys- 
ticism, .has  died  down  into  brutal  fakeerism.  1883  GOLDW. 
SMITH  in  Contemp.  Ktrp.  Dec.  806  Fakirism  is  devil-worship. 

Fa-la,  rare-1,  [ad.  Du.  falie.]  A  sort  of 
kerchief  worn  in  Holland. 

1721  RAMSAY  Tartana  340  May  she  be  curst  to  starve  in 
Frogland  Fens,  To  wear  a  Fala  ragg'd  at  both  the  Ends. 

Fa-la  (fala).  a.  Used  as  a  refrain,  b.  Music. 
A  sort  of  madrigal  or  '  ballet '  in  vogue  in  the  1 6th 
and  1 7th  c. 

a.  1595  MORI.EY  ist  Bk.  Balletts  I,  Sit  we  heere  our  loues 
recounting  Fa  la  la  la.  1665  EARL  DOKSET  Poems  (1721)  58 
I  o  all  you  Ladies  now  at  Land  . .  With  a  Fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 
a  1800  COWPER  Poems,  To  Celia  i,  No  serenade  to  break 
her  rest.  .With  my  fa,  la,  la. 

attrib.  1838  J.  SWTHERS  Poet.  Tales  78  Fifths  or  thirds 
And  other  Crankums  set  and  shown  Many  Fa  la  words. 

D.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mils.  180  Another  kind  of 
Ballets,  commonlie  called  fa  las.  1674  PLAYPORD  Skill  Mas. 
'•59  Your  Madrigals  or  Fala's  of  five  and  six  Parts.  1867 
MACFARBEN  Harmony  ii.  55  Ballets,  or  Fal-las,  of  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 


.  .         . 

primary  wings  are  falcated 


FALCHION. 

Falaterie,  <>\>~.  I.  of  PHYLACTEKY. 

Falau,  obs.  1.  of  FALLOW. 

Falaver,  -ing,  obs.  or  dial.  ff.  of  PALAVI  r, 
etc. 

11  Falbala  Jurlbala,.  Also  8  lalbeloe,  fall- 
bullow.  \_Falhala,  a  word  found  in  several  Rom- 
ance languages  from  the  1 7th  c.  downwards ;  origin 
unknown.  Cf.  FURBELOW.]  A  trimming  for 
women's  petticoats,  scarves,  etc. ;  a  flounce,  fur- 
below. Also  attrili. 

1704  GIBBER  Careless  Husband  I,  As  many  blue  and  green 
Ribbons,  .as  would  have  made  me  a  Falbala  Apron.  1713 
STEELE  Guardian  No.  171  Freeing  their  fall-bullou-^.  . 
from  the  annoyance  both  of  hilt  and  point.  1859  THACKERAY 
Virgin,  xxxii,  The  girls  went  off.  .to  get  their  bust,  .falbalas. 
1865  CAKLYI.E  Fredk.  Gt.  XX.  v,  I  have  got  my  face  wrinkled 
like  the  falbalas  of  a  petticoat. 

f  Falo.  App.  some  plant. 

c  1310  Old  Age  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  149  As  falc  i  falow  an 
felde. 

Falcade  (f£-lka-d\  Horsemanship,  [a.  Fr. 
falcade,  ad.  H.falctta,  \,.falcnta,  fern,  offa/ait-iis  : 
see  FALCATE.]  (See  quot.) 

1730-4  BAILEY,  A  falcade  is  the  action  of  the  haunches,  and 
of  tne  legs,  which  bend  very  low,  as  in  corvets  when  a  stop 
or  half-stop  is  made.  1775  in  ASH. 

Falcate  (fse-lk«'t),  a.  Anat.,  Bol.,  and  Zool. 
[ad.  L.  falcat-us,  {.  falc-cm.  falx  sickle.]  Bent 
or  curved  like  a  sickle  ;  hooked. 

1826  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  11828)  Hl.xxix.  166  The  man- 
ilibulx-  of  Lampyris..are  falcate.  1835  LINDLEV  Introd. 
Hot.  (1848)  II.  349  Falcate.  1845  —  Sch.  Hot.  v.  (1858)  56 
Pod.,  always  falcate  or  spirally  twisted.  1870  HOOKER 
Slml.  Flora  273  Capsule  compressed,  ovate,  oblique  or  fal- 
cate. 1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  39/2  The  four 
wings  . .  are  falcate  at  the  tip.  1884  SfS.  Soc.  Lex., 
Falcate  cartilages,  the  semi-lunar  cartilages  of  the  knee- 
joint. 

Falcated  (fx-lkvit.'d),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EJ).] 
a.  Aslron.  Having  a  sickle-shaped  appearance  ; 
said  of  the  moon  or  a  planet  when  less  than  one 
half  of  its  surface  is  illuminated. 

1704  in  HARRIS  Lex.  Tedm.  1783  W.  F.  MAKTYN  Grog. 
Mag.  I.  Introd.  18  Mercury,  on  his  approach  to  [the  Sun] 
is  falcated  like  the  new-moon.  1867*77  ^'  ^ •  CHAMBERS 
Astron.  Vocab.  916  The  Moon.,  is  said  to  be  'falcated' 
when  its  illuminated  portion  is  crescent-shaped, 
fb.  Bot.  and  Zool.  =  FALCATE.  Obs. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  224  These  are  tipped  with 
large  falcated  Apices.      1815  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III. 
xxxv.  642  In  Attacus  Atlas  the  ] 
or  hooked  at  their  apex. 

t  Falca-tion.  Obs.  [f.  L.  falc-em  sickle  : 
see  -ATION.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  falcate ;  cotter,  a  falcate 
outgrowth  or  appendage,  hook.^ 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  iii.  236  The  Locusts 
have.. a  long  falcation  or  forcipated  tayle  behinde.  17x4 
DERHAM  Astro-Theol.  v.  i.  (1715*  107  In  whose  [the  Moon 
and  Venus']  Kalcations  the  dark  part  of  their  Globes  may  be 
perceived. 

2.  (See  quot.\ 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Falcation^  a  mowing  or  cutting 
with  Bill  or  Hook.  1781-1800  in  BAILEY. 

Falchion  (fp-lj^n  ,  sb.  Forms:  4-7  fach-, 
fauch-,  fawch-,  -on(e,  -com,  (5  fauschune, 
fawchun,  fouchou,  fwalchon),  6-9  fauch-, 
faulch-,  fawch-,  -eon,  -ion,  (6  fachen,  falcheon. 
6-7  fau-,  fawchinfe,  7  falchon,  8  faulchin),  7- 
falchion  ;  also  5  fawken,  7  falcen,  perh.  by  con- 
fusion with  FALCON.  \W&.  fattchoun,  a.  OF.  fan- 
chon  =  It.  falcione :— vulg.  Lat.  *falcion-em,  f.  L. 
f  aid-,  falx  sickle.] 

1.  A  broad  sword  more  or  less  curved  with  the 
edge  on  the  convex  side.  In  later  use  and  in 
poetry:  A  sword  of  any  kind. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Hatidl,  Synne  8645  Hys  [the  priest's]  tung 
shuld  be  hys  fauchoun.  c  1380 Sir  Fentmb.  2244  Lucafer. . 
drow  out  a  schort  fachoun,  c  1440  York  Myst,  xxxi.  246  Y 
trowe  youre  fauchone  hym  flaies.  a  1533  Ln.  BERNERS 
Htton  xlii.  141  He  ..  toke  a  grete  fawchon  in  his  handes. 
a  16*8  SIR  J.  BEAUMONT  Boswortk  F.  501  He  lifts  his  Fau- 
chion with  a  threatening  Grace.  17*0  GAY  Poems  (1745)  I. 
37  In  the  bright  air  the  dreadful  fauchion  shone.  1808 
SCOTT  Marm.  vi.  xxvi.  Spears  shook,  and  faulchions  flashed 
amain.  1852  KINGSLKY  Foetus,  Andromeda  237  Curved  on 
his  thigh  lay  a  falchion. 

fb.  Single  t  double  falchion,  case  of  falchions'. 
various  species  of  sword-play.  Obs. 

1708  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  \.  in.  vii.  (1743)  189 
The  nobility  and  gentry  have . .  quarter- staff,  single  faulcmon, 
double  faulchion,  etc.  171*  STEELE  Spect.  No.  436  F2  The 
several  Weapons  following,  viz.  .  Single  Falchion,  Case  of 
Falchions,  Quarter  Staff.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  /tuft  i.  v, 
He  dreaded  not  old  Lewis  either  at  back-sword,  single 
falchion,  or  cudgel-play. 

attrib.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  \\.  xxvi.  138  Axes  of 
werre  facioned  asswel  after  fawken  wise  as  other.  1601  R. 
JOHNSON  Kiitgd,  $  Contmiu.  (1603)  159  A  falcen  sword  after 
the  Turkish  fashion.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  (1879)  IV.  330  His 
Knife,  .was  with  a  falchion  blade. 

t  2.   —BILL  J^.1  4  or  BILL-HOOK.   Obs. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  343/3  Other  plowemen.  .folowed 
the  wulf  and  with  their  staues  and  fauchons  delyuerd  the 
child  hoole.  1596  DRAYTON  Legends  iii.  8  Let  ihy  bright 
Fauchion  lend  Me  Cypresse  Boughes.  1664  H.  MORE 
Myst.  Iniq.  333  The  Huntsman  . .  with  a  wood-knife  or 
faucheon  at  his  side. 


FALCHION. 
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FALDSTOOL. 


t  Fa'lchion,  v-     Obs.  we-1,      [f.   prec.  sb.] 
trans.  To  cut  with  a  falchion,  use  a.  falchion  upon. 


I1,  l-'alcidius,  which  ordained  that  no  Roman  citi- 
zen should  bequeath  more  than  three-fourths  of  his 
estate  away  from  his  legal  heirs.  Hence  Falcidian 
portion,  the  fourth  part  thus  reserved. 

1656-81  in  BuovmGfossegr.  1756  G.  HARRIS  tr.  Justinian's 
fust.  11.  xxii.  105  The  Falcidian  law  was  at  length  enacted. 
1788  GIBBON  DccL  fy  F.  IV.  .v!iv.  391  His  successor  . .  was 
empowered  to  retain  the  Falcidian  portion. 

Falci'ferous,  a.  Obs.-°  [f.  L.  fak(iyt  falx 
sickle -*-  -FERors.]  Carrying  a  sickle,  scythe-bearing. 

1656-81  in  HLOUKI  Glossogr.     1692-1732  in  COLES. 

Falciform  (fse'lsifpam),  a.  [f.  L.  falc-cni 
sickle  +  -tj)FuitM.]  Sickle-shaped,  curved,  hooked. 
Frequent  in  Anat.,  as  in  falciform  cartilage,  liga- 
ment, process,  etc. 


1766  PKNSAST  Zool,  11776)  III.  236  Immediately  behind 
this  fin  was  another,  tall  and  falciform.  1787  HUNTER  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII .  410  The  right  lobe  is  the  largest  . . 
its  falciform  ligament  broad.  1798  HOOPER  Med.  Diet,,  Fal- 
ciform process ',  the  falx,  a  process  of  the  dura  mater,  that 
arises  from  the  crista  galli,  separates  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  and  terminates  in  the  tentorium.  1836  TODD  Cycl. 
Anat.  I.  13  The  fold  which  passes  upwards  towards  the  liver 
is  falciform.  1838  Blackw.  Mag.  XLIII.  650  What  a  falci- 
form . .  and  warlike  organ,  leads  the  van  of  Wellington's 
warlike  countenance  ! 

Falcon  (fg'lk^h,  fj'k'n),  sb.  Forms :  3-4 
faukun,  4  faucoun,  -kon,  -koun,  4  facoun,  4  J- 
fauconfe,  5-6  facon,  5-7  faw(l)con,  -kon,  (5 
fawken),  6-8  faulcon,  (7  -kon),  5- falcon.  [ME. 
faucon  (/««/•««),  a.  OY.faucon>falain,  ad.  late  L. 
falcon-em,  falco,  commonly  believed  to  be  f.fa/c-, 
falx  sickle,  the  name  being  due  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  hooked  talons  to  a  reaping-hook. 
Cf.  It.  falcom,  Sp.  halcon.  In  the  T5th  cent,  the 
spelling  was  refashioned  after  Lat.] 

1.  Ornith.  One  of  a  family  of  the  smaller  diur- 
nal birds  of  prey,  characterized  by  a  short  hooked 
beak,  powerful  claws,  and  great  destructive  power ; 
esp.  one  trained  to  the  pursuit  of  other  birds  or 
game,  usually  the  Peregrine  Falcon  ( Falco  pere- 
grinus}.    In  Falconry,  applied  only  to  the  female, 
the  male,  being  smaller  and  less  adapted  for  the 
chase,  is  called  the  tercel  or  tiercel. 

a.  i»5o  Oivl  <y  Night.  101  That  other  aer  a  faukun  bredde. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  34  Fecche  be  horn  Faucons  be 
frou.es  to  quelle.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  335  Sparre- 
howke,  ffawken,  and  gentille  gossehawke.  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  ii.  iv.  12  A  Faulcon  towring  in  her  pride  of  place. 
1653  WALTON  Angler  \.  (1655)  n  It  [Air]  stops  not  the  high 
soaring  of  my  noble  generous  Falcon.  1735  SOMERVILLE 
Chase  in.  94  As  stoops  the  Falcon  bold  To  pounce  his  Prey. 
'f  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  213  He  laid  a  bet  upon  his 
falcon's  flight.  1868  WOOD  Homes  without  H.  xxix.  561  The 
Great  Grey  Shrike  was  formerly  used  as  a  falcon. 
b.  with  epithet  defining  the  species. 

15*5  LD.  BURNERS  Froiss.  II.  xlvi,  By  comparyson  as 
fawcons  pelegrines.  1678  RAY  li'illitgkbys  Ornith.  79  It 
is  said  to  be  lesser  than  a  Peregrine  Falcon.  1781  LATHAM 
Hist.  Birds  1 .  54  White-rumped  Bay  Falcon.  1785  PENNANT 
Arct.  Zool.  II.  208  Plain  Falcon.  1802  G.  MONTAGU  Ornith. 
Diet.  537  White  Falcon,  a  name  for  the  Jer  Falcon.  1821 
SELBY  Brit.  Ornith.  i.  39  Spotted  Falcon  '.  a  name  for  the 
Peregrine  Falcon.  1875  W.  MC!LWRAITH  Guide  Wigtown' 
shire,  These  cliffs  are  frequented  by  the  Peregrine  falcon. 

2.  A  representation  of  a  falcon. 

1525  in  Glasscock  Kec.  St.  MichaeCs  Bp.  Stortford  (1882) 
39  For  the  scoryng  . .  the  facon  and  the  branche  before 
seynt  mighill  xiiijd.  1589  HAKLUYT  Voy.  (1600)  III.  736 
A  ..  Gentleman,  from  whom  our  Generall  tooke  a  Fawlcon 
of  golde  with  a  great  Emeraud  in  the  Breast  thereof. 

3.  An  ancient  kind  of  light  cannon. 

[For  the  practice  of  naming  species  of  fire-arms  from  birds 
of  prey,  cf.  mnskct.] 

1496  LD.  BOTHWELL  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  \.  13.  I.  31  Y* 
provision  of  Ordinance  . .  is  bot  litill  . .  ij.  great  curtaldis  . . 
x.  falconis  or  litill  serpentinis.  1577-87  HARRISON  England, 
ii.  xvi.  (1877)  281  Falcon  hath  eight  hundred  pounds,  and 
two  inches  and  a  half  within  the  mouth.  1663  Flagellum; 
or  O.  Cromwell (1672)  103  Two  demy  Culverings.  .two  Fal- 
cons. 1805  SCOTT  LastMinstr.  iv.  xx,  Falcon  and  culver  on 
each  tower.  1840  J.  GRANT  Kirkaldy  of  Gr.  xv.  163  The 
royal  stores  furnished  . .  falcons,  or  light  six-pound  6eld- 
pieces. 

4.  Comb,  chiefly  attrib. ,  as  (sense  l)  falcon-face, 
-fisher p,  -flight^  -guise,  -nest  •  falcon-eyed  adj. ;  fal- 
con-like adj.  and  adv. ;  (sense  3)  falcon  shot, 

1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  11.  26  A  quick  brunette,  well- 
moulded,  *falcon-eyed.  1891  Miss  DOWIE  Girlin  Karp.  xiii. 
171  He  had  the  genuine  '  *falcon-face '  of  the  Huculs.  1759 
Ir.Adtinsoits  Voy. Senegal  \\\  Pinkerton  Fi?y.  (1814)  XVI.  649 
The  ^falcon-fisher  . .  is  a  bird  about  the  bigness  of  a  goose. 
a  1835  MRS.  HEMANS  Poems,  Indian  with  dead  Child,  The 
arrows  of  my  father's  bow  Their  ^falcon-flight  have  sped. 
1889  R.  B.  ANDERSON  tr.  Rydberg*s  Tent.  Mythol.  60  In  the 
Norse  mythology  . .  Freyja  had  a  *falcon-guise.  a  1649 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Elt'gyG.Adolphns'WV.'i,.(\Ti\}  $4,  With 
full  plum'd  wing  thou  faulkon-like  could  fly.  1851  READS 
Peg  Woff,  (1853)  88  To  see  her  falcon-like  stoop  upon  the 
stage.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  viii,  Can'na's  tower 
. .  Like  *falcon-nest  o'erhung  the  bay.  1598  BARRET  Theor. 
Warres  v.  iii,  134,  2  thousand  *  Falcon  shot.  1600  HAKLUYT 
Voy.  III.  714  It  is  within  falcon-shot  of  the  ships. 


f  Fa'lcon,  r.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prcc.  sb  ]  To 
hunt  with  falcons;  to  hawk. 

1807  SIR  R.  WILSON  Jrnl.  27  Aug.,  After  dinner  we  went 
falconing. 

Falconer1  (fp'k^nai,  fg'k'nsA  Forms:  4-6 
fauconer,  (4  faucounner,  4-5  faukener,  -oner\ 
5  falconarve,  fawconer,  -keuer(e,  6  faconer, 
6-8  faulk(e)ner,  7  faulooner,  (fal-,  faukner), 
5-  falconer,  [a.  Q¥ .  fait\t}connicr  (mod.F._/iz«- 
fonnicr),  f.  fau(l}con  FALCON  sb. :  see  -ER  -.] 

1.  One  who  hunts  with  falcons,  one  who  follows 
hawking  as  a  sport. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Frank!.  T.  468  Thise  ffauconers  . .  with 
hir  haukes  han  the  heron  slayn.  1593  Bacchus  Bonntic  in 
Marl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  273  This  youth  was  . .  a  fine  faulk- 
ner.  a  1641  SUCKLING  Lett.  (1696)  93  Faulkners  that  can  but 
seldom  spring  right  (.lame,  should  [etc.],  c  17*0  PRIOR  Henry 
<y  Emma,  109  A  Falk'ner  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  ofL.  HI.  xiv,  The  falconer  tossed  his  hawk 
away.  1834  Ml'MiWTRiE  Cnvier's  Aniin.  Kingd.  121  The 
Common  Sparrowhawk  . .  is  employed  . ,  by  falconers. 

Jig.  1581  J.  BELL  ff addon's  Atisw.  Osor.  68  A  malitious 
and  hungry  fawconer  of  titles  &  syllables. 

2.  A  keeper  and  trainer  of  hawks.    Also,  as  an 
official  designation,  Grand  or  f  Great  Falconer. 

ci44O/V<?;;//.  Pan1,  152  Fawkenere  [PYNSON  fawconer], 
Jalconaritts,  c  1450  Bk.  Cnrtasye  563  in  Babees  Bk.  317  The 
chaunceler  answeres  . .  For  ^omen,  faukeners,  and  hor  hor- 
syng.  1539  Act  31  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  Some  of  his  graces 
fauconers.  1619  SIR  R.  BOYLE  Diary  (1886)  I.  226,  I  sent 
. .  a  caste  of  marlyns.  .by  his  own  ffawlconer.  1710  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  4711/2  The  great  Faulkner  prepared  a  curious 
Artificial  Firework  for  their  Entertainment.  1797  BEWICK 
Brit.  Birds  (1847)  I.  32  The  Emperor  of  China  in  his  sport- 
ing excursions  . .  is  usually  attended  by  his  grand  falconer. 
1848  I,YTTON  Harold  M\\.  v,  Behind  htm  came  his  falconer 
and  bard. 

t  Fa'lconer 2.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  fawconere, 
faulkner.  [a.  F.  fattconniere,  i.faucon  :  see  FAL- 
CON sb.]  A  game-bag  carried  by  falconers. 

c  1570  Pride  $  Lowl.  (1841)  47  It  was  a  great  bagge  like 
a  fawconere  And  hong  upon  his  gyrdle  by  a  ring.  1592 
GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  231  By 
his  side,  a  great  side  pouch  like  a  faulkner. 

Falconet  (fg'konet).  Also  7  fau(l)conet. 
[In  sense  i  ad.  It.  falconetto  in  same  sense  ( =  Sp. 
falconete\  cf.  fi.faticonneau},  dim.  vlfalcone  FAL- 
CON ;  in  sense  2  f.  FALCON  +  -ET.] 

1.  A  light  piece  of  ordnance  of  various  calibres, 
used  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

1559  Naval  Report  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1881)  VI.  168 
(Culverins)  minions  (and)  falconets,  a  1649  SIR  W.  MONSON 
Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704)  343/2  A  Faulconet.  The  Bore  2 
inches.  1647  NYE  Gunnery ^78  Faitconets.  The  mouth  of  the 
peece  is  2  inches  and  a  quarter  high  . .  the  weight  of  the 
shot  one  pound  5  ounces.  164^5  N.  STONE  Enchir.  Fortifi- 
cation 54  A  Falconet  . .  carries  a  6  pound  ball.  1787  A. 
HAMiLTOtiNcivAcc.  E.Jnd.  I.x.  108  Planting  little  Falconets 
on  the  top  of  our  Walls  in  Swivels.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr. 
II.  ii.  142  With  only  a  couple  of  falconets  or  two-pounders, 
as  their  whole  artillery. 

2.  A  species  of  Shrike  (order  Passerine). 

1851  Citvier's  Aniin,  Kingd.  180  The  Crested  Falconet 
(Lanitisfrontatits)  . .  Inhabits  New  Holland.  Ibid.,  The 
falconets  have  a  compressed  beak  almost  as  high  as 
long. 

Fa'lcon-ge'ntle.  Also  5  falcon  gent.  [After 
f.  fane  on  gent  i  I.]  A  name  applied  to  the  female 
and  young  of  the  Goshawk  {Astur  palumbarius}. 

1393  GOWER  Con/.  III.  147  As  a  gentil  faucon  soreth. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxii.  238  Gerfacouns,  sparehaukes, 
faukons  gentyls,  c  1435  Torr,  Portugal  479  Torent . .  Get 
her  a  facon  tent.  1486  Bk.  St.Albau's  D  nj  b,  Ther  is  a 
Fawken  gentill  and  a  Tercell  gentill.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss. 
xiii.  136  Nor  her  winged  speed  The  falcon-gentle  could  for 
pace  exceed.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  11.  iii.  314 
The  falcon  gentle,  with  which,  when  properly  trained,  they 
go  forth  on  horseback. 

Falcoiline  (fje'lkonain),  a.  Zool.  [f.  L.  fal- 
con-cm falcon  +  -INE.]  Like  a  falcon  or  hawk,  be- 
longing to  the  Falconidse.  In  mod.  Diets. 

t  Fa'lconish,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  FALCON 
sb.  +  -TSH.]  Like  a  falcon  ;  proper  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  a  falcon. 

1587  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  193/1  The  legat  Guallo.  .vpon 
a  falkonish  or  wooluish  appetite  fleeced  the  church. 

Falconry  (f§'k3nri).  [a.  F.  fauconnerie  :  see 
FALCON  and  -UY.]  a.  The  branch  of  knowledge 
concerned  with  the  sport  of  hawking,  and  the 
breeding  and  training  of  hawks,  b.  Occasionally, 
the  practice  of  hawking. 

a.  1575  TURBKRVILLE  </#/«•)  The  Booke  of  Falconrie.   1626 
T.   H.  tr.    Caiissin's  Holy  Crt.  62   You  haue  a  certayne 
bird  in  the  mistery  of  Faulconry,  called  the  Hobby,   a  1682 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  117  The  Greeks  understood  little  or 
nothing  of  our  falconry.     1828  SIR  ].  S.  SEBRIGHT  Observ. 
Hawking  i  The  Art  of   Falconry  is  in  danger  of  being 
entirely  Tost. 

b.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  ix.  §  i  (ed.  2)  III.  361  Fal- 
conry. .  became  from  the  fourth  century  an  equally  delightful 
occupation.    1869  GILLMORE  Reptiles  <y  Birds  206  Falconry 
afforded  a.  .picturesque  sport  to  the  great. 

Falculate  (farlku/l^t),  a.  [f.  ~L.falcnIa,  dim. 
vt  f  ale-,  falx  sickle  -f  -ATE.]  Resembling  a  little 
sickle  in  form,  small  and  curved. 

1847  TODD  Cycl,  Anat.  III.  329/1  Others  [of  the  Marsu- 
pials] are  digitigrade  with  falculate  claws. 

Fald,  obs.  f.  of  FOLD. 


Faldage  ffa.''ldt-n^\  Law.  [ad.  law-L.  fal- 
da^i-uni^  f.  OE.  fald,  FOLD  j//.1  In  iGth  c. 
anglicized  as  FOLDAOE.]  An  old  privilege  by 
which  a  lord  of  the  manor  could  set  up  folds  in 
any  fields  within  the  manor,  in  which  his  tenants 
were  obliged  to  put  their  sheep,  the  object  being 
to  manure  the  land. 

1692-1732  COLES,  Fa2dagti  the  Lords  liberty  of  folding 
his  tenant*'  sheep.  1708  Termes  dt  la  Ley  330  This  Fald- 
age  in  some  places  is  termed  Fold-course  or  Free-fold.  1865 
NICHOLS  Britton  II.  373  His  right  of  faldage,  i.e.  to  have 
the  tenant's  sheep  to  manure  his  land. 

II  Falde'lla.  Obs.  [med.L.,  a.  It.  faldella  in 
same  sense,  dim.  of  falda  fold  of  cloth,  skirt.] 
(See  quot.  1753.) 

(•1400  Lan/rancs  drnrg.  317  Leie  berupon  faldellas  wib 
white  of  an  ey.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp.,  Faldella^  a 
word  used  by  some  of  the  writers  in  surgery  for  a  sort  of 
compress  made  of  list  contorted  together  in  several  doubles. 

Falderal,  folderol  (feldarse-1,  fcOdarfl). 
Also  fal  de  rol. 

1.  As  a  meaningless  refrain  in  songs. 

1701  FARQUHAR  Sir  H.  IVildair  w.  ii.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  554/2 
Wildair  [sings]  Fal,  al,  deral !  [1864  BROWNING  Mr.  Sluiigc 
Fol-de-rol-de-rido  liddle  iddle-ol]. 

2.  A  gewgaw,  trifle  ;  a  flimsy  thing. 

c  i8zo  HOGG  Basil  Lee  in  TnlesS,Sk.  (Ayf)  III.  56  '  He'll 
flee  frae  ae  falderal!  til  anither  a'  the  days  o'  his  life.'  1879 
E.  GARRETT  House  by  Works  II.  154  That  his  darling  inigln 
never  want  for  fal-de-rals.  1881  MRS.  C.  PRAKD  Policy  <"(•/'. 
I.  118  The  little  piebald  is  far  too  'cute  to  trust  her  legs  on 
that  English  fal-deral  [a  rickety  fancy  bridge]. 

attrib.  1861  SALA  Dntck  Pict.  vi.  67  None  of  your  fal-de- 
ral lavender  boots,  but  rigid,  unmistakeable  shoes. 

Hence  Fa-ldexa'l  v.,  in  phr.  To  falderal  it :  to 
sing  falderal,  to  sing  unmeaning  sounds. 

1825  L.  HUNT  Poems,  Redi  Bacchus  426  Falderallalling  it 
With  quips  and  triple  rhymes. 

II  Paldetta  (falde'ta).  Also  in  quasi-Fr.  form 
faldette.  [It.  faldetta,  dim.  of  falda  :  see  FAL- 
DELLA.] A  combined  hood  and  cape,  worn  by 
women  in  Malta. 

1834  SIR  F.  B.  HEAD  Bitbblts^fr.  Bnintien  191  Women, 
semi-shrouded  in  their  black  silk  faldettes.  1866  BLACK- 
MORE  Cr.  NtnveUxii  (1881)48  A  maiden  with  the  love  dream 
nestling  beneath  the  bridal  faldetta.  1883  C.  D.  WARNER 
Roundabout  Joitrn.  xiii.  119  All  the  Maltese  ladies  . .  wear 
the  faldetta  to  church. 

t  Fa-ldfee.  Obs.  rare- '.  In  3  (?)  faldfey.  [app. 
f.  OE./a/a',  FoLDrf.l  +feoh  (see  FEE).]  Some  kind 
of  manorial  dues. 

The  record  quoted  by  Blount  has  not  been  identified ;  it  is 
not  the  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii.  Possibly  there  is  some  error. 

?  a.  1300  Liber  Niger  Heref.  fol.  158  (Blount)  W.  M.  tenet 
novem  acras  terra;  CustumariEe  in  Bosbury.  -et  debet  quas- 
dam  consuetudines,  viz.  Tak  &  Toll  &  Faldfey.  1679 
BLOUNT  Atic.  Ten.  155  This  Faldfey  might  signify  a  fee  or 
rent  paid  by  the  Tenant  to  his  Lord  for  leave  to  fold  his 
Sheep  on  his  own  ground.  1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 
1809  in  TOMLINS  Law  Diet.  1848  in  WHARTON  Law  Lex. 

t  Fa'lcliug.  Obs.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth ;  frieze. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  I'rol.  391  In  a  gowne  of  faldyng  to  the 
kne.  1436  Pal.  Poems  (1859)  II.  186  Irish  wollen,  lynyn 
cloth,  faldynge.  .bene  here  marchaundyse.  1523  FITZHERB. 
Uitsb.  §  44  A  pece.  .of  faldynge,  or  suche  a  softe  cloth. 

attrib.     1392  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  I.  174  Item  lego  patri 
meo.  .meam  armilausam,  videlicet  faldyng-clok. 
b.  A  covering  or  garment  of  the  same. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  26  His  presse  i-covered  with 
a  faldyng  reed.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  353  Blak 
faldynges  instede  of  mantels  and  of  clokes.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  147  Faldynge,  clothe,  .amphihilns.  1526  Lane. 
Wills  (Chetham  Soc.)  13,  I  gvff  to  Alice  Legh..my  best 
typett  my  faldyng  and  my  bok  in  the  church. 

t  Faldi'Story.  Obs.  Also  Sfaldisdory.  [ad. 
med.L.  faldistori-um,  var.  of  faldistolium  :  see 
FALDSTOOL.]  The  seat  or  throne  of  a  bishop 
within  the  chancel. 

1675  PLUME  Life  Bfi.  Hacket  (1865)  82  The  Reverend 
Bishop  came  to  the  faldistory  in  the  middle  of  the  choir. 
1722  SPARROW  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  273  A  Faldistory  is  the 
Episcopal  Seat  or  Throne  within  the  Chancel.  1768  I1'. 
Buys  Diet.  Terms  Art,  Faldisdory,  the  Bishop's  Seat,  or 
Throne  within  the  Chancel.  1848  in  WHARTON  Law  Lex. 

Faldore,  var.  of  FALL-DOOR. 

Faldstool  (f§'ldst/;l).  See  also  FALDISTORY. 
[ad.  med  L.  faldisioli-um,  ad.  OHG.  faldstuol  lit. 
'  a  folding  seat  or  campstool ',  f.  fal  Jan  to  ibid  + 
sttiol  seat,  chair  :  see  FOLD  and  STOOL.  Cf.  FAU- 
TEUIL.  The  O'E.fyldestol  appears  to  be  from  Lat. 
or  Rom.,  as  the  vowel  of  the  first  syll.  has  umlaut 
due  to  the  euphonic  »  prefixed  in  Romanic  to  a 
syllable  beginning  with  st-.~\ 

1.  Eccl.  An  armless  chair  used  by  bishops  and 
other  prelates  when  they  do  not  occupy  the  throne 
or  when  officiating  in  any  but  their  own  church. 

c  loaiAbbo  Glosses  in  Ztsch./.dtsckesAlt.  XXXI.  lo  For- 
buh  mi  twyhweolne  si*e  onfoh  |>u  fyldestol  [c  noo  fajldestol]. 
[1340  Ayenlt.  239  per  he  yzej  ane  gratne  dyeuel  |>et  zet  ope 
ane  uyealdinde  stole  and  al  his  mayne  aboute  him.]  1849 
ROCK  Ch.  c-f  Fathers  II.  vi.  256  In  later  times  . .  the  fald- 
stool was  '  a  chair  of  woode  covered  with  crymsen  velvet '. 

2.  A   movable  folding-stool   or   desk  at   which 
worshippers  kneel  during  certain  acts  of  devotion  ; 
esp.  one  used  by  the  sovereign  at  the  ceremony  of 
coronation. 
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1603  Ccremon.  at  Coron.  jfas.  I  (1685)  3  A  Fald-stool,  with 
Cushions  for  the  King  to  pray  at.  1685  St.  George's  Day  6 
The  King  kneeled  at  a  fald-stopl.  a  1693  ASHMOLE  Atitiq. 
Berks.  (1719)  I.  10  A  Judge  in  his  Robes,  kneeling  at  a 
Faldstool.  1838  Form  Coronation  in  Maskell  Mon.  Rit. 
11847)  III.  86  The  Queen,  .kneeling  at  the  Faldstool  set  for 
Her.  1851  KiNGSLiiY  J  \-tist  ii.  She  turned  and  prayed  at 
her  velvet  faldstool.  1862  GOULBURN  Pcrs.  Relig.  (1864)  66 
When  we  fail  to  derive  from  Prayer  comfort  and  satisfaction, 
we  become  cowards,  and  run  away  from  the  faldstool. 

3.  A  small  desk  at  which  the  Litany  is  appointed 
to  be  said  or  sung ;  a  Litany-stool. 

a  1626 HP.  ANDRK \\Ksin W.Nichols Comm.Bk.Com.  Prayer 
Notes  (1710)  2$  The  Priest,  .(at  a  low  Desk  before  the  Chan- 
cel-door, called  the  Fald-stoo!)  kneels  and  says  or  sings  the 
Litany.  1838  Form  Consecration  in  Maskell  Man.  Rit. 
(1847)  III-  90  Then  followeth  the  Litany  to  be  read  by  two 
Bishops. -kneeling  at  a  Faldstool.  1869  Daily  News  22 
Dec.,  The  Litany  was  chanted  by  two  of  the  minor  canons 
at  a  faldstool.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Ch.  45  The 
small  desk  for  the  Litany  to  be  said  from,  generally  miscalled 
the  Faldstool. 

t  Pale,  sb.  Obs.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  it  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  a  subst.  use  of  OE.  fxle  dear  : 
see  FELE  a.2]  App.  — '  comrade,  fellow  '. 

4:1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1845  Let  anober  ys  message  telle,  & 
stond  bou  ber  by  by  fale. 

t  Pale,  a.    Obs. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  92  paj  be  fader  bat  hym  formed 
were  fale  of  his  hele. 

Fale,  obs.  f.  of  FALLOW. 

Fale,  var.  of  FELE  a  '.  Obs.  many. 

Falern(e  (fala-rn),  a.  and  sb.  Chiefly  poet. 
[ad.  L.  (vTmitii]  Falern-um."]  =next. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  420  He  likewise'  gaue  away  a  lar- 
gesse of  wine  as  well  Chian  as  Falern.  [1671  MILTON  P.  R. 
IV.  117  Their  wines  of  Setia,  Cales,  and  Falerne.]  1703  J. 
PHILIPS  Splendid  Shilling  34  Wines,  that  well  may  vie 
With  Massic,  Setih,  or  renown'd  Falern. 

Faleruian  (falS-mian),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IAN.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ager  Falernus  in  Campania, 
which  produced  a  celebrated  wine.  Also  absol. 
Falernian  wine. 

1716  AMHERST  Terrx  Fil.  i.  2  Whose  lady  kiss'd  Damon 
the  butler  behind  a  hogshead  of  falernian.  a  1764  LLOYD 
Dial.  Poet.  Wks.  1774  II.  6  Gen'rous  liquor. .  Broach'd  from 
the  rich  Falernian  tun.  1842  LYTTON  Zanoni  29  Vineyards 
famous  for  the  old  Falernian  1884  MRS.  Ross  in  Lotigm. 
Ma%.  Feb.  404  White  Falemian  [wine]  is  excellent. 

Falewe,  obs.  f.  of  FALLOW. 

Falk  (fgk),  sb.  Also  9  faik,  fauk.  A  name 
applied  dial,  to  one  of  the  three  species  of  the 
Auk  ;  the  Razor-bill. 

1698  M.  MARTIN  Vay.  St.  Kilda.  61  The  Bird,  by  the 
inhabitants  called  the  Falk,  the  Rasor-Bill  in  the  West  of 
England.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  II.  148  Razor-bill. 
The  Falk.  1806  P.  NEILL  Tonr  Orkney  &  Shetland  197 
Bawkie,  Razor-bill,  Alca  Torda.  In  the  Hebrides  this  bird 
is  called  Falk  or  faik. 

Falk,  obs.  form  of  FAIK  t/.2  Sc. 

t  Fa-Iked,  a.    Obs.  rare.     =  FALCATE. 

1597  GKRARD  Herlial  n.  xxxiv.  (1633)  299  Crooked  or 
falked  hawkeweed  hath  leaves,  .slightly  indented. 

Pall  (fgD.J*.1  Forms:  3  fael,  3  south,  vail, 
val,  3-7  fal,  4-7  falle,  6  faule,  fawle,  foil,  8-9 
Sc.  fa',  faw,  3-  fall.  [f.  FALL  v. :  cf.  OFris.  fal, 
fel  masc.,  OS.,  OHO.  fal,  ON.  fall  neut.  The 
synonymous  G¥..ftejl,fyll(\—*falli-z),  f.  same  root, 
did  not  survive  into  ME.,  unless  it  be  represented 
by  the  forms  fxl,  vsel  in  Layamon.]  An  act  or 
instance  of  falling. 

I.  A  falling  from  a  height. 

1.  A  dropping  down  from  a  high  or  relatively 
high  position,  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

c  1200  Ormiu  11862  Full  hefij  fall  to  fallenn.  a  1225  Leg. 
Katk.  2322  Nis  nawt  grislich  sihoe  to  seon  fallen  ba:t  bin<r 
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.  .how  got  you  into  that  pitte?  1563  FULKE  Meteors  8  By 
the  fall  of  them  [the  starres],  both  thunder  and  lightning  are 
caused.  1599  SHAKS.  Pass.  Pilgr.  136  A  green  plum  that .. 
falls  . .  before  the  fall  should  be.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  I.  76 
The  companions  of  his  fall  . .  He  soon  discerns.  1748  F. 
SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  N.-W.  Pass.  1.  151  One  of  them,  by  a 
Fall  from  the  Parapet  at  the  Top  of  the  Factory,  was  killed. 
1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xi.  14  These  leaves  that  redden  to 
the  fall.  1851  GREKNWELL  Coal-trade  Tertns  Northumb.  $ 
Durh.  25  Fall,  a  dropping  down  of  the  roof  stone.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  84  Fixing  my  feet  suddenly  in  the 
snow,  [I]  endeavoured  to  check  his  fall.  1863  KINGSLEY 
Water-bob.  297  That  was  all  in  his  day's  work  like  a  fair 
fall  with  the  hounds. 

b.  fig. ;  esp.  a  descent  from  high  estate  or  from 
moral  elevation. 

c  1230  Halt  Meiii.  15  Se  herre  degre  se  be  fal  is  wurse 
c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  53  Min  hert  so  high  set  haue  I,  A 
fall  I  drede  to  haue  therby  !  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  6  b,  Whom  they  moost  auaunce.  .they,  .gyue  them  the 
greater  fall.  1679  BURNET  Hist.  Ref.  an.  1543  I.  in.  326 
Doctor  London  . .  did  now,  upon  Cromwell's  fall,  apply  him- 
self to  Gardiner.  1780  HARRIS  Philol.  Enq.  Wks.  (1841)  454 
I  he  fall  of  these  two  empires.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist 
(1876)  III.  xvii.  333  The  fall  of  the  Stuarts.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  viii.  582  Puritanism,  .drew,  .a  nobler  life  from 
its  very  fall. 

C.  concr.  That  which  falls  ;  also  //. 

1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Tli.  ix.  63  Nor  shall  the  present  year 
spread  of  feeble  life  a  thinner  fall.     1844  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Sue.  V.  i.  i6S  The  short  and  broken  [straw],  .goes  away  iri 


what  is  technically  termed  '  falls  '  or  pulls.  1890  Pull  Mail 
G.  ii  Mar.  4/2  To  clear  away  a  '  fall ',  some  of  the  blocks  of 
coal  in  which  were  as  large  as  trucks. 

d.  A  descent  of  rain,  hail,  snow,  meteors,  etc. ; 
the  quantity  that  falls  at  one  time  or  in  a  certain 
period.     Cf.  RAINFALL. 

1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  551  Some g_entle gust.  .Hindering their 
[vapours']  present  fall  by  this  dividing.  1634  SIR  T.  HER- 
BERT Trav.  (1638)  128  Raine  in  . .  violent  irruptions : 
dangerous  ..  in  the  fall.  1749  F.  SMITH  I'oy.  Disc.  N.-W. 
Pass.  II.  20  A  very  great  Fall  of  Hail,  Snow,  and  Sleet. 
1814  D.  H.  O'BRIEN  Capiiv.  >r  Escape  178  The  flood  was 
very  rapid  from  the  late  falls  of  rain.  1833  Penny  Cycl.  I. 
151/1  Aerolites,  when  taken  up  soon  after  their  fall,  are  ex- 
tremely hot.  1858  LONGF.  Children  iii,  The  wind  of 
Autumn,  And  the  first  fall  of  the  snow.  1871  LOCKYER 
Aslron.  iii.  §  316.  139  Among  the  largest  aerolitic  falls  of 
modern  times  we  may  mention  the  following. 

cotur.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  63  A  fall  of  snow  thus  acts 
like  a  mantle  of  fur  thrown  over  the  earth. 

e.  The  coming  down,  approach,  first  part  (of 
night,  twilight,  winter),  rare.     Cf.  NIGHTFALL. 

1655  EARL  ORRERY  Part/ten.  (16761  674  Fifteen  thousand 
Horse  and  Foot  were  sent  . .  about  fall  of  the  Night.  1661 
LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  fy  Afin.  229  They  are  best,  .at  the  fall 
and  dead  of  Winter.  1816  KEATS  Poems,  To  my  Brothers, 
The  love  so  voluble  and  deep,  That  aye  at  fall  of  night  our 
care  condoles.  1823  BYRON  Jnan  VII.  Ivi,  Towards  the  twi- 
light's fall. 

ff.  Shedding,  effusion  (of  bloodl.  Obs. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  \.  ii.  25  Neuer  two  such  Kingdomes 
did  contend,  Without  much  fall  of  blood. 

t  g.  The  dropping  out  (of  teeth).  Obs. 
1520  Calisto  Sf  Alelib.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  \.  78  Hollowness 
of  mouth,  fall  of  teeth,  faint  of  going. 

t  h.  The  downward  stroke  (of  a  sword,  etc.). 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  iii.  in  Put  in  their  hands  thy 

bruising  irons  of  wrath,  That  they  may  crush  down  with  a 

heavy  iall  The  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries.     1604 

—  Oth.  ii.  iii.  324,  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords. 

2.  (In  early  use  also  more  fully  \fall  of  the 
leaf.}  That  part  of  the  year  when  leaves  fall 
from  the  trees ;  autumn.  In  U.  S.  the  ordinary 
name  for  autumn  ;  in  England  now  rare  in  literary 
use,  though  found  in  some  dialects ;  spring  ami 
fall,  the  fall  of  the  year,  are,  however,  in  fairly 
common  use. 

'545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  I.  (Arb.)  48  Spring  tyme,  Somer, 
faule  of  the  leafe,  and  winter.  1599  RALEIGH  Reply  to 
Marlowe  Poems  (Aldine  ed.)  1 1  A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of 
gall  Is  fancies  spring,  but  sorrows  fall,  a  1631  CAPT.  SMITH 
Eng.  Improvement  Revived  III.  (1673)  59  The  best  time  to 
. .  remove  younger  trees  is  at . .  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  1664 
EVELYN  Sylva  (1679)  15  His.  .leaves  . .  becoming  yellow  at 
the  fall,  do  commonly  clothe  it  all  the  winter.  1711  LUT- 
TRKLLSrie/Jfel.  (1857)  VI.  726  In  the  spring  and  fall  he  was 
alwaies  disturbed.  1752  J.  EDWARDS  Ir&s.  (1834)  I.  p. 
cxcv/i,  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  . .  which  I  received  this 
fall.  1826  SCOTT  Mai.  Malagr.  i.  10  She  has  been  bled  and 
purged,  spring  and  fall.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract. 
Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  379  The  winter  pruning  should  be  per- 
formed.^! the  fall  of  the  leaf.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  i. 
xi.  (1872)  67  His  first  child .  .  was  born  there  . .  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  1831.  1862  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VI. 
xlvii.  38  It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  .that  Agrippa  sailed 
for  the  East.  1864  LOWELL  Bigloiv  P.  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  255 
Frosts  have  been  unusually  backward  this  fall. 
fig.  1727  Philip  QuarU(itf6)  82  In  the  fall  of  life  how 
sweet's  repose. 

8.  The  manner  in  which  anything  falls,  b.  Cards, 
The  manner  in  which  the  cards  are  dealt. 

1535  COVERDALE  Prov.  xvi.  33  The  lottes  are  cast  in  to 
the  lappe,  but  their  fall  stondeth  in  the  Lorde.  1885  PROCTOR 
ll'ltist  iv.  60 The  fall  of  the  cards  in  the  first  suit  may.  .lead 
him  to  do  so. 

4.  Birth  or  production  by  dropping  from  the 
parent ;  the  quantity  born  or  produced. 

1796  Hull  Advertiser  14  May  1/4  The  largest  fall  of 
lambs  this_  year  almost  ever  known.  1831  HOWITT  Seasons 
72  The  principal  fall  of  lambs  takes  place  now.  1865  J.  G. 
BERTRAM  FlarrestofSea  (1873)236 The  greatest  fallof  spawn 
ever  known  in  England  occurred  forty-six  years  ago. 

II.  A  sinking  to  a  lower  level. 
6.  A  sinking  down,  subsidence  (esp.  of  waves  and 
the  like) ;  the  ebb  (of  the  tide).  Also,  the  setting 
(of  the  sun,  stars,  etc.),  arch. ;  f  the  alighting  (of 
a  bird),  f  To  be  at  fall:  to  be  in  a  low  con- 
dition 

157'  HANMER  Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  128  The  sunne.  .holdeth 
his  course  to  his  fall.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625! 
24  What  rising,  and  deepest  falls  of  waves  . .  doth  he  there 
relate.  1598  CHAPMAN  lliadu.  396  In  their  falls  [fowl]  lay 
out  such  throats,  that  [etc.].  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  II.  ii.  214 
Now  they  are  at  fall,  want  Treasure.  1830  LYELL  Princ. 
Geol.  I.  264  The  perpendicular  rise  and  fall  of  the  spring- 
tides. 1868-70  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  (1890)  168/2  The  wide 
sun  reddened  towards  his  fall. 

fig.    1672  TEMPLE  Ess.  Govt.  Wks.  1731  I.  104  Modes  of 
Government  have  all  their  Heights  and  their  Falls. 
b.  Astral.  (See  quot.) 
1676  LILLY  Anima  Astrologiaf  loWhen  a  Planet  is  joyned 


to  another  in  his  Declension  or  Fall ;  that  is,  in  Opposition 
to  its  own  House  or  Exaltation.  1819  in  J.  WILSON  Diet. 
Astral.  99.  1835  in  '  Zadkiel '  Lilly's  Introd.  Astral.  337. 

C.  Jig.  Decline,  decay. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  n.  xv.  23  Amsterdam  . .  rose  upon 
the  fall  of  this  Town  [Antwerp].  1682  OTWAY  Venice  Pre- 
served tv.  i,  Remember  him  that  prop'd  the  fal!  of  Venice. 
1864  Glasgow  Herald  12  Nov.,  A  country  that  was  in  the 
utmost  state  of  fall  and  degradation. 

d.  The  decline  or  closing  part  (of  a  day,  year, 
life).     Also  rarely,  Fall  of  day  =  the  west. 


1628  VENNI-:R  Baths  of  Bathe  7  The  declining  or  Fall  of 
the  year.  1712  BLACKMORE  Creation  98  Th'  adventurous 
merchant  thus  pursues  his  way  Or  to  the  rise  or  to  the  fall 
of  day.  1800-24  CAMPBELL  Poems.  Caroline  n.  To  Evening 
Star  v,  Sacred  to  the  fall  of  day.  Queen  of  propitious  stars. 
1882  HKSANT  Revolt  of  Man  i.  (1883)  8  The  older  pictures 
were  mostly  the  heads  of  men,  taken  in  the  fall  of  life. 

6.  The  discharge  or  disembogucment  of  a  river ; 
•)•  the  place  where  this  occurs,  the  mouth. 

1577-87  HARRISON  Descr.  Brit.  xii.  in  Holinshed  53  The 
greatest  rivers,  into  whose  mouthes  or  falles  shippes  might 
find  safe  entrance.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  113  The  Po.  .before 
its  Fall  into  the  Gulf . .  receives  . .  the  most  considerable 
Rivers  of  Piemont. 

7.  The  falling  of  a  stream  of  water  down  a  de- 
clivity;    hence,    a    cascade,    cataract,    waterfall. 
Frequent  in//.,  as  in  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  Niagara, 
etc. 

'579  SPENSER  Sluph.  Col.  Apr.  36  His  laye  . .  he  made  . . 
i  fall. 


And  tuned  it  vnto  the  Waters 


1632  LITHGOW  Trar. 


vn.  318  The  fall  and  roaring  of  Nyle.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX 
Bnlkff  Selv.  185  The  shallow  waters  that  drill  between  the 
pebbles  in  the  Falls  of  Guiny  or  Africa.  1726  SHELVOCKE 
I'cy.  round  World  (1757)  265  The  fall  of  waters,  which  one 
hears  all  around.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Trav.  (1760)  I.  9  Of 
the  falls  in  the  Rhine,  near  Schaffhausen.  '787  \lvs\Angling 
(ed.  2)  30  It  is  good  angling  .  .  at  the  falls  of  mills.  1806 
Gazetteer  Scot.  (ed.  2)  92  The  falls  of  Clyde  principally 

' 


1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in 
f  the  stream  will  be  our  mill. 


interest  the  stranger. 

ix.  116  On  that  fall  of  the  stream  will  be  our  mill.  1872 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  ff  Mining  198  The  roar  of  the  falls 
is  heard  in  the  distance. 

f  b.  That  over  which  water  falls.   Obs. 

1749  F.  SMITH  I'oy.  Disc.  N.-W.  Pass.  II.  26  Some  Pieces 
[of  ice]  stopped  upon  a  Fall  or  Ridge  of  Stone. 
fc.  tall  of  a  bridge  :  cf.  quot.  1880. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  115  Waters,  when  they,  .are  strained 
(as  in  the  falls  of  Bridges).  [1880  WALMISLEY  Bridges  o*<er 
Thames  6  The  resistance  caused  to  the  free  ebb  and  flow  of 
a  large  body  of  water  by  the  contraction  of  its  channel 
produced  a  fall  or  rapid  under  the  bridge.] 

8.  Downward  direction  or  trend  of  a  surface  or 
outline  ;  a  deviation,  sudden  or  gradual,  in  a  down- 
ward direction  from  the  general  level  ;  a  slope  or 
declivity. 

'5*5-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Atruptum  .  .  that  hath  such 
a  fal  or  stipenesse  downe,  that  a  man  cannot  go  but  fall 
downe.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  615  Neither  doth  this 
circle  shine  in  the  concauitie  or  in  the  fall  of  the  gem.  1712 
J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  194  A  small  insensible 
Fall  should  be  given  these  Channels.  1755  GRAY  Lett.  Wks. 
1884  II.  265  A  natural  terrass  three  mils  long,  .with  a 

gradual  fall  on  both  sides.  1832  SCOTT  Jrnl.  (1800)  II.  465 
locked  with  wild  animals  towards  the  fall  of  the  hills.  1847 
MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  xxvii,  The  symmetrical  fall  of 
the  shoulders.  1858  Jrt,l.  R.  Agric.  Soc.XIX.  l.  188  Most 
of  the  Weald  lands  have  a  good  fall  for  draining.  1865 
BARING-GOULD  Werewolves  vu.  87  The  girls  .  .  saw  a  little 
fall  in  the  ground. 

b.  The  distance  through  which  anything  de- 
scends, whether  suddenly  or  gradually  ;  the  differ- 
ence in  the  levels  (of  ground,  water,  etc.). 

1686  BURNET  Trav.  iv.  238  The  Tarpeian  Rock  is  now 
of  so  small  a  fall,  that  a  Man  would  think  it  no  great 
matter  .  .  to  leap  over  it.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's 
Gardening  191  You.  .know  exactly  what  Fall  there  is  from 
the  Top  of  the  Hill,  .to  the  Bottom.  1739  LAUELVK  Short 
Ace.  Piers  Westtn.  Bridge  11  The  perpendicular  Height  of 
the  Fall  that  might  be  expected  under  a  Bridge.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Htst.  (1776)  I.  223  Its  waters  are..  poured 
down,  by  a  fall  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular. 
1881  SALTER  Guide  Thames  9  Hart's  Weir,  .has  a  fall  of  3ft. 
C.  Naut.  (See  quots.) 

1644  MANWARING  Seainaiis  Diet.  38  When  we  mention 
the  Falls  of  a  ship  .  .  it  is  meant  by  the  raising  or  laying 
some  part  of  the  Deck  higher,  or  lower  then  the  other. 
1680  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1526/4  The  Adventure  Pink,  Dogger 
built,  two  Decks,  with  a  Fall  where  the  Windles  stand. 
t-  i&$o  RuJitH.  Artz^.  (Weale)  117  Fall,  the  descent  of  a  deck 
from  a  fair  curve  lengthwise,  .to  give  height  to  the  com- 
mander's cabin,  and  sometimes  forward  at  the  hawse- 
holes. 

9.  The  sinking  down  of  the  fluid  in  a  meteoro- 
logical instrument.     Said  also  of  temperature,  and 
loosely  of  the  instrument  itself. 

1806  GREGORY  Diet.  Arts  $Sc.  I.  204  The  principal  cause 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury  is  from  the  variable  winds. 
1815  T.  FORSTER  Atmos.  Phenom.  228  The  rise  of  the 
thermometer  .  .  accompanies  the  fall  of  the  barometer.  1823 
SCORESBY  jfrnf.  30  The  most  remarkable  fall  of  temperature 
I  ever  witnessed.  1864  Nat.  Hist.  Trans.  Northitttib.  ff 
Dark.  \.  119  The  violent  falls  in  the  barometer  were  not 
attended  by  corresponding  disturbance  of  the  air. 

10.  Mus.  A  sinking  down  or  lowering  of  the  note 
or  voice  ;  cadence. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tivcl.  ff.  i.  L  4  That  straine  agen,  it  had  a 
dying  fall.  1634  MILTON  Conuis  251  At  every  fall  smooth- 
ing the  raven  down  Of  darkness.  1706  A.  BEDFORD  Temple 
-  .'as.  ix.  186  A  fall  in  Musick,  and  then  a  rising  again  to 
the  same  sound.  1760  BEATTIE  Hermit  ii,  Why  .  .  Philo- 
mela, that  languishing  fall  ?  1855  BAIN  Senses  ff  Int.  in. 
ii.  §  14  The  echo  of  one  of  the  falls  of  an  old  utterance. 
1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Breakf.  P.  682  Mortal  sorrows.  .Are 
dying  falls  to  melody  divine. 

11.  A  sinking  down  or  reduction  in  price,  valne, 
etc.  ;  depreciation. 

c  '555  EDW.  VI  Jrnl.  (1884)  39  There  was  a  Proclamation 
fighed  [signed]  for  shortening  of  the  fall  of  the  Mony.  1614 
BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  127  Another,  .hanging  himselfe  for 
the  fall  of  the  market,  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  (1690)  99 
The  natural  fall  of  Interest,  is  the  effect  of  the  increase  of 
Mony.  '708  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  n.  xiii. 
(1743)  "6  By  the  great  fall  of  Monies  now,  the  Sheriffs 
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authority,  .is  much  diminished.  1814  Stuck  Exchange  Laid 
Oj>en$  The  speculator  ..  anxiously  looks  for  a  fall.  1845 
M'Cui-LOCH  Taxation  \\.  xi.  (1852)  380  The  remarkable  fall 
. .  in  the  prices  of  corn.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  189 
A  sudden  fall  of  rents  took  place. 

III.  A  falling  from  the  erect  posture. 

12.  A  falling  to  the  ground  :  a.  of  persons. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  537  (Cott.)  Hijs  fete  him  hers  up  fra 
fall,  c  1440  Promp.  I'arv.  147  Fal,  Cftstts,  lafisns,  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  285  They  cannot  avoyd  the  fall 
whereof  they  be  in  danger.  1652  LITHGOW  Trav.  m.  82 
Onely  apprehended  by  a  fall  in  his  flight.  1809  W.  IRVING 
Knickerb.  (1861)  224  Risingh  . .  hastened  to  take  advantage 
of  the  hero's  fall.  1853  LYTTON  A/y  Novel  in.  ii,  He  felt  the 
shock  of  his  fall  the  more,  after  the  few  paces  he  had 
walked. 

b.  of  a  building,  etc.  \fig.  of  an  institution,  etc. 
a  1300  Cursor  AF,  28853  (Cott. j  A  wall  bateild  fast  wit-vten 
full.  1535  COVEKDALE  Matt.  vii.  27  That  housse.  .fell,  and 
great  was  the  fall  of  it.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  282 
Some  are  slatne  with  the  soudaine  ruine  and  fall  of  a  bancke. 
1661  J.  CHILDRHY  Brit.  Bacon.  131  And  the  Elegies  they 
commonly  sing  at  their  [stately  Piles']  fall.  1756-7  tr.  Kcys- 
ler's  Trav.(ij6o'  II.  447  He  relates  the  fall  of  one  of  these 
wooden  structures  at  Fidena.  1841  ~L\HE.Arab.  Nts.  I.  109 
The  other  by  a  fall  of  a  house. 

13.  Wrestling.  The  fact  of  being  thrown  on  one's 
back  by  an  opponent ;  hence,  a  bout  at  wrestling. 
Phrases,  To  give,  shake  (Sc.}t  try,  wrestle  a  fall, 
lit.  andy?^.     Cf.  FOIL. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  Neive  hid.  (Arb.1  6  Not  for  one  foyle 
or  fal  to  be  dismayd.  1600  SHAKS.  A,  Y.  L,.  i.  ii.  216  You 
shall  trie  but  one  fall.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  76  a.  Who- 
soever ouerthroweth  his  mate  in  such  sort . .  is  accounted 
to  giue  the  fall.  1645  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  ('1775)  II.  in 
We  must  wrestle  a  fall  with  some  kind  of  creatures.  1676 
COTTON  M'altons  Angler  n.  vi.  (1836)  II.  371  Let  him 
[a  fish]  come,  I'll  try  a  fall  with  him.  1686  DUYDEN  Duchess 
of  York's  Paper  Defended  125  As  three  Foils  will  go  towards 
a  Fall  in  Wrastling.  1768  Ross  Helenore  i.  141  Fu'  o'  good 
nature.  .And  kibble  grown  at  shaking  of  a  fa'.  1803  AN- 
DERSON Cumbld.  Ball.  62  At  rustlin,  whilk  o'  them  dare  try 
hima  faw?  1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes  n.  in. (1868) 216,  I  must 
wrestle  a  fall  with  him.  1868  Times  14  Apr.  6/5  France 
. .  was  not  then  ready  to  try  a  fall  with  Prussia.  1883 
Standard  24  Mar.  3/7  The  final  falls  were  wrestled  be- 
tween Moflfatt  and  Kennedy. 

14.  A  felling  of  trees  ;  concr.  the  timber  cut  down 
at  one  season. 

1572  Nottingham  Rec.  iv.  (1889)  141/29  In  wyne  iij.  quartes 
. .  fetched  . .  when  the  falle  was  appoynted  xij  d.  a  1613 
OVERBURY  Ntwe$tNt~wesfr.  verie  Countrie  Wks.  (1856)  176 
Justices  of  peace  have  the  selling  of  underwoods,  but  the 
lords  have  the  great  fals.  1649  BLITHE  Ettf.Imtrov,  Imfir. 


R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXV.  n.  314  Beech  woods,  .are  periodically 
thinned,  and  the  fall  used  by  wheelers  and  . .  chair-makers. 
1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-hie,  s.  v.,  The  young 
Squire,  .'e'llfall  a  sight  of  timber  ;  an'  agrand  fall  theer'll  be. 
t  b.  The  roots  and  stumps  of  felled  trees.  Obs. 

1785  PHILLIPS  Treat.  Inland  Nau.  40  Grubbing  up 
the  fall  at  fifty  years,  then  planting  again  in  the  same  place. 
c.  Marl-digging-,  (see  quot. ;  cf.  19  d). 

1847  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  n.  313  They,  .proceed  to 
rnake  what  are  termed  '  falls',  .this  is  done  by.. undermin- 
ing at  the  bottom,  .clay  wedges  shod  with  iron,  .driven  in  at 
top.  .and.  .the  clay  splits  down  perpendicularly. 

15.  Of  a  city  or  fortress :    The  fact  of  coming 
into  the  power  of  an   enemy  by  capture  or  sur- 
render. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  35  Achilles  and 
Hector,  that  made  the  fall  of  Troy  so  famous.  1776  GIBBON 
Decl.  ff  F.  (1887)  IV.  499  The  fall  and  sack  of  great  cities. 
1816  E.  BAINES  Hist.  Wars  Fr.  Rev.  i.  xxiv,  Immediately 
on  the  fall  of  Mantua,  Bonaparte  published-a  proclamation 
to  his  army.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  183  It  was 
universally  supposed  that  the  fall  of  Londonderry  could  not 
be  long  delayed. 

16.  fig.  A  succumbing  to  temptation ;   a  lapse 
into  sin  or  folly.     In  stronger  sense :  Moral  ruin. 

a  1225  Attcr.  K.  3a6pet  fiftejnng  is muche scheome  pethit 
is,  efter  val,  to  liggen  so  longe.  ft  1300  Cursor  M.  97^0 
(Cott.)  Adam  . .  moght  wit  na  chance  Of  his  fall  get  gain 
couerance.  c  1450  tr.  T.  a  Keittpis'  I  wit.  i.  xxv.  37  The 
religiose  man  . .  is  open  to  a  greuous  falle.  1503-4  Act  19 
Hen.  K/7,  c.  28  Preamb.,  The  Kinges  Highnes  . .  beyng 
sory  for  eny  suche  untrougth  and  fall  of  eny  of  his  sub- 
giects.  1587  fifirr.  Mag.,  Number  xv\,  Let  my.  .fall,  .bee 
A  glasse  wherein  to  see  if  thou  do  swerue.  a  1656  BP,  HALL 
Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  415  He  who  before  fel  in  over  pleasing 
himself,  begins  to  displease  himself  at  his  fall.  1758  S. 
HAYWARD  Serin,  xvii.  516  They  see  the  falls  of  those  that 
profess  a  real  love  for  him.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey.  v. 
xiii,  The  moral  fall  of  a  fellow  creature  ! 

b.  Theol.  The  fall,  the  fall  of  man  \  the  sud- 
den lapse  into  a  sinful  state  produced  by  Adam's 
transgression. 

a  1300  [see  prec.].  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  42  The 
other  Sacramentes  . .  were  applied  to  mans  nature  after  the 
fall,  a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  359  Mans  will  since 
the  fall  hath  of  it  self  no  ability  to  any  Spiritual  Act.  1698 
KEILL  Exam.  Th.  Earth  (1734)  189  The  Theorist,  .ridicul'd 
the  Scriptural  relation  of  the  Fall.  1699  BURNET  39  Art. 
ix.  in  To  return  to  the  main  point  of  the  Fall  of  Adam. 
1875  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  vi.  157  We  are  all  con- 
scious of  the  effect  of  the  fall. 

1 17.  ellipt.  for  :  The  cause  of  a  fall.  Cf.  to  be 
the  death  of,  etc.  Obs. 

'535  COVERDALE  fudg.  ii.  3,  I  wil  not  dryue  them  out 
before  you,  that  they  maye  be  a  fall  vnto  you.  1594  HOOKER 
Ecd.  Pol.  i.  iv.  56  The  fall  of  Angels,  therefore,  was  pride. 
1611  BIBLE  Ecclns.  v.  13  The  tongue  of  man  is  his  fall. 


18.  The  fact  of  being  struck  down  by  calamity  or 
disease,  in  battle,  etc. ;  death,  destruction,  over- 
throw. 

c  1205  LAY.  635  Daet  ne  mihte  J>es  kinges  folc  of  heom  fael 
maiden.  ^1400  Dcstr.  Troy  7933  pi  falle  I  dessyre.  1595 
SHAKS.  John  in.  iv.  141  But  what  shall  I  gaine  by  yong 
Arthurs  fall?  1611  Bmuc  ?W&VfcvHL  19  Our  fathers,  .had 
a  great  fall  before  our  enemies.  1659  B.  HARRIS  Parival's 
Iron.  Age  322  Now  happened  the  fall  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  Europe.  .Oliver  Cromwell.  1842  MACAULAY  Layst 
Lake  /\Vg77/wjxxix,And  women  rent  their  tresses  For  their 
great  prince's  fall. 

IV.  19.  As  a  measure. 

f  a.  The  distance  over  which  a  measuring-rod 
(  falls';  esp.  \n  fall  of  the  perch  (»b).  Obs. 

The  general  sense  in  the  first  quot.  may  have  been  merely 
inferred  by  Folkingham  from  the  specific  use. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  ArtofSnrvey  n.  iv.  52  Lineal Fetls. 
Lineall  dimensions  are  diversified,  .as  Inches,  Palmes  [etc.]. 
Ibid.  n.  vii.  59  Acres  ..  differ  in  Content  according  to  the 
. .  lineall  Fall  of  the  Pearch. 

b.  A  lineal  measure  (orig.  =  perch ,  pole,  rod], 
the  40th  part  of  a  furlong,  varying  in  actual  extent 
according  to  the  value  locally  assigned  to  this. 

App.  peculiar  to  northern  and  north  midland  districts,  where 


is  called  ane  fall  of  measure,  or  ane  lineall  fall.  1662  DUG- 
DALE  Hist.  Imbanking  $  Draining  165  Another  [Gote]  to 
be  set  fourscore  falls  beneath  the  old  Sea  Gote.  1869  PEA- 
COCK Lonsdale  Gloss.)  Fau\  a  rood  of  lineall  land-measure 
of  seven  yards. 

c.  The  square   measure   corresponding  to  the 
above;  the  i6oth  part  of  a  customary  acre.     Now 
only  in  Scotland,  where  it  =  36  square  ells. 

[1319  Charter  Conishead  Priory^  Lanes,  in  Dugdale  Man. 
(1661)  II.  425  Concessionem  . .  de  duabus  acris,  &.  tribus 
rodis  terrae,  &  triginta  fallis.]  1597  SKENE  De  Verb.  Sign. 
s.v.  Particata,  Ane  superficiall  fall  of  Lande.  .conteinisane 
lineall  fall  of  bredth  and  ane  lineall  fall  of  length.  1629 
Manch.  Court  Leet  Rec.  (1886)  III.  152  Adam  Smith  hath 
purchased . .  ffoure  fTalles  of  land.  1760  in  Scotsman  20  Aug. 
(18851  5/3  Fourteen  acres,  thirty-three  falls,  and  six  ells  of 
ground.  18*7  STEUART  Planter 'j  G.  (1828)  343  At  the  rate 
of  gd.  or  lod.  per  Scotch  Fall  (which  is  about  one  fifth  part 
larger  than  the  English  Pole  or  Rod).  1864  A.  M^KAY 
Hist.  Kilmarnock  303  The  Green  then  measured  eighty- 
seven  falls. 

d.  Marl-digging.  A  measure  of  64  cubic  yards. 
(Perh.  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding :  see  14  c.) 

1849  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  X.  i.  27  The  marl  is  calculated 
[in  Lancashire]  by  the  fall,  which  is  64  cubic  yards. 

V.  A  falling  to  one's  share  ;  a  happening,  oc- 
currence. 

1 20.  What  befalls  or  happens  to  a  person  ; 
one's  fortune,  'case'  or  condition,  lot,  appointed 
duty,  etc.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8117  Thy  fall  and  H  faith  is  foule  loste. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sounes  ofAymott  xii.  304  Fowle  fall  have  I 
now  yf  I  feyne  me  now.  c  1489  —  Blanchardyn  xx.  68  Held 
her  hert . .  so  ouer  pressid  wyth  loue  that  she  had  to  blanch- 
ardyn  that  she  myght  noo  lenger  hyde  her  falle.  a  1533 
LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aitrel(i^6)  P,  A  sodayne  falle 
of  mlschaunce.  1631  HEYWOOD  Fair  Maid  of  West  iv. 
Wks.  1874  II.  393  What  must  my  next  fall  be?  1721  WOD- 
ROW  Corr.  (1843)  II.  557  It  is  my  fall  to  go  to  the  next 
Assembly.  1785-6  BURNS  Address  to  I) til  xvi,  Black  be 
your  fa!  1832-53  Whistle-binkie  (Sc.  Songs)  Ser.  in.  121 
Fair  be  thy  fa  !  my  Phoebe  Graeme. 

f  21.  The  date  of  occurrence  (of  days).   Obs. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  A  bus.  n.  66  [The  almanac  may  be 
useful]  to  distinguish  winter  from  sommer,  spring  from  har- 
uest,  the  change  of  the  moone,  the  fall  of  euerie  day. 

t  22.  The  descent  (of  an  estate,  etc.).   Obs.  rare. 

1579  J.  STUBBES  Gaping  Gnt/"D  iij,  Noble  men  . .  in  their 
vsuall  convejghances  do  marshal!  the  fal  of  theyr  inherit- 
ances by  limitation  vpon  limitation. 

VI.  In  various  concrete  applications. 

23.  An  article  of  dress,  a.  A  band  or  collar 
worn  falling  flat  round  the  neck,  in  fashion  during 
the  seventeenth  century. 

1599  MARSTON  Sco.  I'illame  HI.  Wks.  1856  III.  223  Under 
that  fayre  ruffe  so  sprucely  set,  Appeares  a  fall,  a  falling- 
band  forsooth  !  1608  MACHIN,  etc.  Dumb  Knt.  i.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  X.  122  The  French  fall,  the  loose-bodied  gown,  the 
pin  in  the  hair.  1640  G.  H.  W&9  Recreations  No.  250 
A  question  tis  why  women  weare  a  fall.  1852  THACKERAY 
Esmond  in.  viii,  His  lordship  was  represented  in  his  scarlet 
uniform,  .with,  .a  fall  of  Bruxelles  lace.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  Fall^  a  border  of  lace  to  the  neck-part  or  body 
of  a  lady's  evening  dress. 

b.  A  kind  of  veil  worn  by  women  ;    esp.  one 
from  the  front  of  the  bonnet. 


1611  TOURNEUR  Aih.  Trag.  iv,  i,  There  are  those  Falles 
and  Tyres  I  tolde  you  of.      1818  Miss  FERRIER  Marriage 
xxiv,  The  Chantilly  fall  which  embellished  the  front  of  her 
bonnet.     1865  Ann.  Reg.  48  Miss  Kent  wore  a  thick  fall, 
which  almost  screened  her  face  from  view. 
c.  In  various  applications :  (see  quots.) 
1634  T.  CARHW  CVwMM  Britannicnm  2  Mercury  descends 
1  his  head  a  wreath  with  smal  fals  of  white  Feathers. 


1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  258/1  Some.  .have.  .Falls  or 
long  Cufts  to  hang  over  the  Hands.  17*6  SHELVOCKE  l^ov. 
round  H'orld  (i-j$-j)  112  The  Mont  era  or  Spanish  cap,  made 
with  a  fall  to  cover  their  neck  and  shoulders.  1869  MRS. 
PALLISER  Lace  iv.  49  The.  .ladies  wore  their  sleeves  covered 
up  to  the  shoulders  with  falls  of  the  finest  Brussels  lace. 

24.  Bot.  in  //.  Those  parts  or  petals  of  a  flower 
which  bend  downward. 


1794  MAKTYN  Rousseau* s  Rot.  xiv.  155  The  three  outer- 
most of  these  parts  ..  are  bent  downwards,  and  are  thence 
tailed  falls.  1882  (iarden  22  Apr.  284/2  The  'falls '..are 
pure  ivory-white. 

25.  The  moveable  front  of  a  piano,  which  comes 
down  over  the  key-board. 

26.  Mech.  The  loose  end  of  the  tackle,  to  which 
the  power  is  applied  in  hoisting. 

1644  MANWARING  Seamatis  Diet.  38  The  small  roapes 
which  we  hale-by  in  all  tackles,  is  called  the  fall  of  the 
tackle.  1752  SMKATON  in  Phil,  Trans,  XLVII.  495  The  .. 
line,  by  which  the  draught  Is  made,  .commonly  called,  the 
fall  of  the  tackle.  1828  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (e<i. 
2)  184,  7  . .  assists  . .  in  passing  the  fall  round  the  windlass. 
1848  LAVARD  Nineveh  II.  xiii.  80  The  ends,  or  falls  of  the 
tackle . .  being. .  held  by  the  Arabs. 

b.  An  apparatus  for  lowering  bales,  etc. ;  also 
Naut.  in  //. 

1832  MARRY  AT  N.  Forster  x,  Overhaul  the  boat's  falls. 
1860  [see  29  fall-way}.  1881  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Sailors 
Sweetheart  I.  viii.  289  The  port  boat's  falls  were,  .provided 
with  patent  hooks,  which  sprang  open  and  released  the  boat 
the  mpment  she  touched  the  water. 

f  27.  An  alleged  name  for  a  covey  or  flight  (of 
woodcocks).  Obs. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Hors^  Shepe.  ty  G.  30.  Hence  1486  Bk.  St. 
Alban's  Fvjb. 

VII.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

28.  a.  attributive  (sense  2),  as  fall-feed,  -plowing, 
etc.     b.  objective  (sense  13),  as  fall-giver ',  -taker. 

1602  CARKW  Cornwall  \.  76  The  fall-giuer  to  be  exempted 
from  playing  againe  with  the  taker.  1677  W.  HUBBARD 
Narrative  n.  14  Offering,  .to  pay  forty  Beaver  Skins  at  the 
next  Fall- Voyage.  1788  FRANKLIN  Autobiog.  Wks.  1887  I. 
286  The  orders  . .  for  insurance  . .  for  fall  goods.  1821  in 
Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  3  Whole  families  were  fre- 
quently  swept  off  by  the  '  fall-fever '.  1848  CHANDLER  in 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  n.  524  All  the  manure  from  the 
fall-feed  is  left  where  made.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States 
663  The  improvement  had  been  effected  entirely  by  draining 
and  fall-plowing. 

29.  Special  comb. :  fall-board,  a  shutter  hinged 
at  the  bottom  ;  f  fall-bridge,  a  boarding-bridge  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  a  ship ;  fall-cloud  (see  quot.) ; 
fall- (^ iron)  door  (see  quot.) ;  fall- fish  (see  quot.); 
fall-gate,  dial,    (see  quot.)  ;    fall-pippin  U.  5., 
a  certain  variety  of  apple ;  fall-trap  =  FALL  $b2  ; 
fall-way  (see  quot.) ;   fall-wind,  a  sudden  gust ; 
f  fall- window  =  fall-board  \    f  fall- wood,  wood 
that  has  fallen  or  been  blown  down. 

1820  Blackw.  Mag.  June  281  A  pair  of  *fall-boards  belong- 
ing to  a  window.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  419  Thai  the 
schip  on  na  maner  Micht  ger  cum  till  the  vail  so  neir  That 
thair  *fall-brig  mycht  reik  thar-till.  1823  T.  FORSTER 
Atmos.  Phenoin.  i.  §  4  (ed.  3)  12  heading,  Of  the  Stratus  or 
*Fallcloud.  1837  C.  V.  INCLKDON  Taunits  207  A  *fall  iron 
door,  which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  door,  and  draw- 
bridge. 1812  J.  HENRY  Camp.  agst.  Quebec  32  A  delicious 
chub  which  we  call  a  *fall-fisn.  14.  •  Bronze  Commpl.  Bk. 
(iS86)  165  Ony  man  that  hath  no?te  hangyd  his  *fal-3ates  at 
resonable  tymes.  1795  MARSHALL  E.  Norf,  Gloss.  (E.D.S.', 
Fall-gate,  a  gate  across  a  public  road.  1886  Chester  Gloss. , 
Fall-gate^  a  gate  across  the  hig_h  road.  1817-8  COBBETT 
Ratio*  U.  S.  11822)  16  The  wind  is  knocking  down  the  *fall- 
pipins  for  us.  1885  ROE  Driven  back  to  Eden  262  Fall 
pippins  and  greenings,  c  1450  HENRVSON  Uplandis  Mous 

f  Surges  Mons  90  Poems  (1865)  in  Of  cat,  nor  *fall-trap, 
naif  na  dreid.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  (1872)  III.  vn.  i. 
213  Deadly  gins  and  falltraps.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer., 
*Fall-ivay^  the  opening  or  well  through  which  goods  are 
raised  and  lowered  by  a  fall.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  \Vord-bk., 
*  Fall-wind.  1422  Searchers  Verdicts  in  Snrtees  Misc. 
(1890)  16  The  *falle  wyndow  to  y  streteward.  ^1524 
Churchiv.  Ace.  St.  Mary  Hill,  London  ^Nichols  1797)  126 
Two  lode  of  *fawle  wode.  1528  Papers  Earls  of  Cumber- 
land \n  Whitaker's  Hist.  Craven  (1812)  308  Item,  3  load  of 
falwood  and  bavings,  3$.  ^d. 

30.  With  adverbs  forming  combs,  (rarely  occur- 
ring in  literary  use)  expressing  the  action  of  the 
corresponding  verbal  combinations  (FALL  v.  XI)  ; 
as  fall-off,  fall-out,  etc. 

1862  SALA  Accented  Addr.  145  A  ferocious  fall-out  about 
an  abominable  little  Skye  terrier.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  23 
Aug.  2/1  A  steady  income  from  advertisements  makes  a 
slight  fall  off  in  the  sale  of  less  consequence. 

Pall  (*§D»  sb*  Forms  :  i  fealle,  5  falle,  felle, 
9  Sc.  fa,  8-  fall.  [OE.  (inds-}  fealle  wk.  fern.  (  = 
OHG.  fal/a),  f.  feallan  to  FALL.]  Something 
that  falls;  a  trap-door,  trap.  Cf.  PITFALL, SPRING- 
FALL. 

OIOQO  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  477  Pelx,  musfealle.]  ^1440 
Promp.  Parv.  147  Falle,  or  mowstrappe,  mnscipnlei,  deci- 
fiila,  1772  T.  SIMPSON  Vermin-Killer  6  By  a  Fall  is  meant 
a  wire  door,  hung  at  the  top  instead  of  the  sides.  1802 
SIBBALD  Gloss.)  Fa,  trap  for  mice  or  rats.  1823  J.  D.  HUNTER 
Captivity  N.  Amer.  114,  I  had  constructed  several  falls. . 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  beaver  houses. 

Fall  (i§l)»  sb$  [Perh.  a  local  Sc.  pronunciation 
of  whale  ;  in  Aberdeenshire  ivh  is  pronounced  (f ).] 
Whale-fishing,  a.  The  cry  given  when  a  whale  is 
sighted,  or  seen  to  blow,  or  harpooned,  b.  The 
chase  of  a  whale  or  school  of  whales.  Loose  fall 
(see  quots,  1820  and  1867). 

a.  1694  Ace.  .SVv.  Late  Voy.  u.  (1711)  156  When  they  see 
Whales.. they  call  into  the  Ship,   Fall,  fall.     1867  SMYTH 
Sailors   Word-bk.,  Fall  I  a  Fall!  the  cry  to  denote  that 
the  harpoon  has  been  effectively  delivered  into  the  body  of 
a  whale. 

b.  1820  W.  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  237  When  the 
whole  of  the  boats  are  sent  out,  the  ship  is  said  to  have  '  a 
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(oose  fall'.  Ilnd.  II.  534  Sometimes  10  or  12  fish  are  killed 
'at  a  fall '.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  IVord-bli.,  Loose /all,  the 
losing  of  a  whale  after  an  apparently  good  opportunity  for 

Pall  (,f§0.  v-  Pa-  '• feu  (fel) :  Pa-  PPle- fallen 
(fgl'n).  Forms :  Infill,  i  feallan,  3-5  falle(n, 
smth.  valle  n,  3-6  fal,  (5  fale,  fulle,  6  faul{e, 
Sc.  faa,  fawe,  8-9  Sc.  fa',  3-  fall.  Pa.  t.  1-3 
«oll,  2,  3  feol,  folxl,  2-3  south,  veol.l,  2-4 
ful(l,  3  south,  vul,  2-6  fel,  2  south,  vel,  4-5 
felle,  (4  fele),  4  smith,  velle,  4-5  filvl(e,  fylle, 
4  south.  vil(l,  3-  fell;  weak  forms:  4  felde, 
6  failed.  Pa.  pple.  i  feallen,  4-5  fallin,  -yn,  (4 
faleyn),  5-8  faln(e,  (6faulen),  Sc.  6 fawin, 8 fawn, 

9  fa'(e)n,  3-  fallen ;  also  4  falle,  4-5  fal,  (7  fell), 
5-7  fall ;  also  6  weak  form  failed.    [A  Com.  Teut. 
redupl.  sir.  vb.  (wanting  in  Gothic) :  OIL.  feallan  = 
OFris./a//a,  OS.fal/ait  (Du.  vallen},  OHG./a//a« 
(MHG.  vallen,   mod.G.  fallen},  ON.  falla  (Sw. 

falla,  Da./a/<fc)  :-OTeut.  *fallan  (pa.  t.  *fefall-~), 
perh.:— pre-Teut.  *phal-n-  cognate  with  L.  fallere  to 
deceive;  more  certainly  cognate  is  Lith. /»>///  to  fall; 
the  Gr.  a<pa\\(iv  (iff.  root  sqhel  is  unconnected. 

In  the  intransitive  senses  often  conjugated  with  be.} 
I    To  descend  freely  (primarily  by  '  weight '  or 
gravity) :  opposed  to  '  rise  '. 

1.  inlr.  To  drop  from  a  high  or  relatively  high 
position.  Const,  f  in,  into,  to,  on,  upon  ;  also,  to 
the  earth,  ground. 

c8go  K.  ALFRED  Metra  v.  15  (Gr.)  Him  on  innan  fe!8 
muntes  masjenstan.  a  1000  Crist  1526  (Gr.)  Hi  sceolon  raSe 
feallan  on  grimne  grund.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  61  J>e  angles 
of  heouene  uolle  for  heore  prude  in  to  helle.  c  isoo  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  155  Sum  of  J>e  sed  ful  uppe  J>e  ston.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  58  5'^  en*  unwne  put  were,  &  best  feolle  \>er  inne. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  24538  (Cott.)  pe  te_re  fell  o  min  ei.  1382 
WYCLIF  Mtitt.  xxi.  44  Vpon  whom  it  [this  stoon]  shal  falle 
it  shal  togidre  poune  hym.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  509  pis 
egg)  or  J»e  kyne  wyst,  to  pe  erth  falhs.  c  1430  Syr  Gener. 
(Roxb.)  2866  Malachias  was  fal  of  the  toure.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  166  [The  ball]  mysseth  the  hande  & 
falleth  to  the  grounde.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Skr.  in.  ii.  163 
All  amaz'd  the  Priest  let  fall  the  booke.  1601  —  AlCs  Well 
iv.  iii.  217  His  braines  are  forfeite  to  the  next  tile  that  falls. 
1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  190  Two  of  our  Asses  fell  ouer  a 
banke.  I774GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  1. 222  The  water  falls 
three  hundred  feet  perpendicular.  1818  SHELLEY  Lett.  Italy 

10  Nov.,  A  plant  more  excellent  than  that  from  which  they 
[seeds]  fell.     1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  84  A  stone  . .  fell 
on  the  deck  at  his  feet. 

b.  Proverb.  Fall  back,  fall  edge:  come  what 
may;  through  thick  and  thin.  Cf.  BACK  si.1  4. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Alcman's  Guzman  (fAlf.  I.  9  Fall  backe, 
fall  Edge,  goe  which  way  you  will  to  worke.  1781  COWPER 
Let.  13  May.  1830  SCOTT  Jrnl.  21  Dec.,  Fall  back,  fall 
edge,  nothing  .shall  induce  me  to  publish  what  [etc.]. 

C.  Jig.  esp.  with  reference  to  descent  from  high 
estate,  or  from  moral  elevation. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8992  (Cott.)  He  fell  fra  liue  and  saul  hele. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  215/2^0  exclude  hem  from  the 
felicite  that  they  hi  fro.  i62i-sxBURToN  Aunt.  Mel.  i.  i. 
II.  xi.  29  Falne  from  his  first  perfection.  1707  NORRIS  Treat. 
Humility  v.  199  Pride,  -made  them,  .fall  from  goodn^s  and 
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T.  F.  TOUT  Hist.  Etig./rom  1689,  45  In  1719  Alberoni  fell 
through  a  Court  intrigue. 

d.  of  what  comes  or  seems  to  come  from  the 
atmosphere  (e.g.  hail,  rain,  lightning,  etc.),  and  by 
extension  of  heaven,  the  stars,  etc, 

c  1000  JELFRIC  Exod.  ix.  19  Se  hajol  him  on  utan  feal5. 
c  looo  Ags.  Ps.  lxxi[i].  6  Se  stranga  ren  fealleS  on  flys  her. 
c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1936  Of  snowe  was  fallen  aschour.  1393 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  102  penne  falle^  her  fur  on  false  menne 
houses.  1:1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xiv.  152  The  dewof  heuene 
.  .falleS  vpon  the  herbes.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cvi. 
128  Y' stones,  .semed  lyke  thondre  failed  fro  heuyn.  1614 
Bp.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  499  What  if  heaven  fall,  say  you? 
1630  LORD  Persies  44  Fire  . .  occasioned  by  lightning  falling 
on  some  tree.  1671  R.  BOHUN  Disc.  Wind  236  Rain,  falling 
..by  Bucket-fills.  1842  TENNYSON  Morle  <t Arthur 
262  Where  falls  not  hail  or  rain  or  any  snow.  1856  MRS. 
BROWNING  A  ur.  Leigh  in.  97  The  thunder  fell  ..  and  killed 
a  wife. 

e.  fig.  of  calamity,  disease,   fear,   sleep,  ven- 
geance, etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10270  (Cott.)  For  )>is  resun  Es  fallen  on 
pe  pis  malicoun.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2051  Maugre  on  me 
falle  }n  y  pe  wold  slo !  £1346  Prose  Psalter\iv.  [Iv.]  4  Drede  of 
de[>  fel  vp  me.  c  1400  Lax/ranc's  Cirurg.  266  pe  frenesie  fil 
on  hir.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ii  171  A  grete  mysfortune 
fell  apon  vs.  1568  GRAFTON  Cliron.  II.  16  Great  moreyne 
fell  upon  brute  beastes.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  ii.  21  God  caused 
a  deepe  sleepe  to  fall  vpon  Adam.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist. 
iv.  i.  §  20  Most  fiercely  fell  their  fury  on  the  Dutch.  1751 
JOKTIN  Serin.  (1771)  1 1.  x.  200  Calamities . .  fall  upon  the  good 
and  the  bad.  1860  SIR  T.  MARTIN  Horace  112  Wonder  fell 
on  all.  1870  ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings  Ser.  n.  48  A  fiery 
persecution  fell  on  the  Lollards.  1886  A.  SERGEANT  No  Saint 
II.  vi.  132  A  great  stillness  fell  upon  the  place. 

f.  of  darkness,  night,  etc. 

a  1613  OVERBURY  Characters,  Fair  t,  happy  milk-maya, 
When  winter  euenings  fall  early.  1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr. 
1'iaiutt  Shifwreck  86  Night  began  to  fall.  1805  SCOTT 
Last  Minstr.  in.  24  The  evening  fell,  'Twas  near  the  time 
of  curfew  bell.  1841  LONGF.  Excelsior  i  The  shades  of 
night  were  falling  fast.  1862  TYNDALL  Mountaineer,  ii.  u 
Soft  shadows  fell  from  shrub  and  rock.  1885  STEVENSON 
Dynamiter  104  The  niglit  fell,  mild  and  airless. 
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2.  To  become  detached   and   drop   off.     a.  Of 
feathers,  the  hair,  leaves,  etc. :  To  drop  off  or  out. 
b.  Of  clothes  :  To  slip  off. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  313  He  let  hym  myd  hors  to  drawe. . 
pat  (>e  peces  ffelle  of  ys  (less  aboute.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  3569 
(Cott.)  pe  freli  fax  [biginnes]  to  fal  of  him.  1530  PALSGR. 
544/1  Se  howe  his  heares  fall.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbacks 
'liiist.  IV.  (1586)  165  b,  His  [peacock's]  taile  falling  evene 
yeere.  1611  BIDLE  Lni.  xiii.  40  The  man  whose  haire  is 
fallen  off  his  head.  1852  TMACKKHAY  Esmond  i.  ix,  Her 
hair  fell,  and  her  face  looked  older.  1854  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Sac.  XV.  n.  353  The  foetal  incisors  and  tushes  . .  rarely  fall 
before  this  period,  notwithstanding  they  be  worn  to  the  gums. 

fig.  a  1400  in  Ketr.  Rev.  Aug.  1853.  419  Clerkyn  lowefal 
from  me  So  doth  }e  lef  on  grofys  tre.  1850  DICKENS  Child's 
Dream  o/Starm  Hcusek.  Words  I.  26  My  age  is  falling 
from  me  like  a  garment.  1889  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Thro' 
LongNig/it  II.  n.  xiii.  106  Some  of  the  quainter  forms  of  his 
adopted  speech  were  falling  from  him.  1890  Univ.  Rev. 
May  84  My  fevered  mood  fell  from  me. 

3.  Of  objects  moving  vertically  as  on  a  hinge :  To 
drop  to  a  lower  position,      t  The  orloge  falles  : 
(the  hammer  of)  the  clock  strikes. 

a  1400  Relig.  Pieces/r.  Thornton  MS.  (18661  57  Before  pat 
pe  orloge  falles,  or  any  belles  rynges.  1621  FLETCHER 
Thierry  4-  Tkeodoret  in.  ii,  The  vault  is  ready,  and  the  door 
conveys  to  't  Falls  just  behind  his  chair.  1808  SCOTT  Alarm. 
I.  iv,  Let  the  drawbridge  fall.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panoi-ama 
Set.  $  Art  I.  15  Such  a  hammer  will,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  fall  well.  1881  GREENER  Gnu  (1888)  130  The  block 
is.. held  in  position  by  a  spring  stud  until  the  hammer 
falls. 

4.  To  drop,  come  or  go  down,  in  a  given  direc- 
tion or  to  a  required  position  ;  chiefly  in  to  let  fall 
(an  anchor,  curtain,  sail,  etc.).     Also,  To  let  fall 
(a  perpendicular) :  to  draw  so  as  to  meet  a  base 
line.     Of  a  lash :  To  be  brought  down. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rom.  ff  Jul.  iv.  i.  100  Thy  eyes  windowes 
fall.  1594  —  Rich.  Ill,  v.  iii.  116,  I  let  fall  the  windowes  of 
mine  eyes.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  27  Let 
fall  your  fore  sayle.  1667  PRIMATT  City  f,  C.  Build.  161  Let 
a  Perpendicular  line  fall  upon  the  Base.  1696  tr.  Du  Mont's 
Voy.  Levant  98  Let  fall  a  Ladder  of  Ropes.  1698  T.  FROGER 
I'oy.  69  We  . .  let  fall  Anchor.  1816  PLAYFAIR  Nat.  Phil. 
(1819)  II.  18  The  perpendicular  is  to  be  let  fall  . .  from  the 
star  on  the  meridian.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Cliapl.  Fleet 
I.  187  The  cruel  cat  falling  at  every  step  upon  their  naked 
and  bleeding  shoulders.  1889  Repent.  P.  Wentworth  II.  ix. 
179  The  curtain  fell  on  the  fourth  act. 
b.  To  hang  down,  extend  downwards. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husa.  in.  (1586)  115  His  mane 
.  .falling  on  the  right  side.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
(1677)  365  A  party-coloured  Mantle  which  falls  no  deeper 
than  the  knees.  1745  P.THOMAS  Jml.  Anson's  Voy.  337 
From  the  Ridge  of  his  [Zebra's]  Back  down  to  his  Belly, 
fall  several  streaks  of  various  Colours.  1890  PHILIPS  & 
WILLS  Sybil  Rosss  Marriage  i.  5  Golden  hair  fell  in  great 
masses  upon  her  shouHers.  1892  Speaker  3  Sept.  289/2 
Wild  rose  . .  falling  in  close  exquisite  veils  of  pink  and 
green. 

5.  Of  the  young  of  animals  :  To  be  'dropped  ' 
or  born. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2081  Mare  fersere  in  feld  fell  neuire 
of  modire.  1532-3  Act  34  Hen.  yil I,  c.  7  Any  maner  yonge 
suckinge  calfe  . .  which  shall  happen  to  fall  or  to  be  caiued. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  HI.  i.  oo  Let  wiues  with  childe  Pray  that 
their  burthens  may  not  fall  this  day.  1617  MARKHAM  Caval. 
I.  32  If  a  foale  fall  early  in  the  yeare.  1711  ADDISON  Spcet. 
No.  121  PI  A  Lamb  no  sooner  falls  from  its  Mother,  but 
immediately  [etc.].  1844  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  1.  175 
Calves  that  fall  early  enough  to  be  fattened  before  grass  time. 
1864  Ibid.  XXV.  n.  296  The  lambs  should  fall  in  May. 
Jig.  1892  Standard  12  Feb.  2/3  A  plan  which  fell  still- 
born. 

6.  Of  speech,  etc. :   To  fall  from  (a  person,  his 
mouth} :  to  issue  or  proceed  from. 

1603  Bp.  HALL  Medit.  $  Vows  n.  §  88  It  was  an  excellent 
rule  that  fell  from  Epicure.  1770  W.  HODSON  Ded.  Temple 
o/ Solomon  i  Wisdom  falling  from  his  Tongue.  1813  HOGG 
Queen's  Wake  182  The  wordis  that  fell  fra  her  muthe  War 
wordis  of  wonder.  1890  Harper's  Mag.  June  45/1  Every 
word  that  fell  from  her  lips. 

II.  To  sink  to  a  lower  level :  opposed  to 
'  rise  '. 

7.  To  descend,  sink  into,  to.     Now  only  of  inani- 
mate things. 

c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  287  Whanne  be  spiritis  fallib  ban 
a  mannes  vertues  failen.  Ibid.  350  And  pan  do  hem  to  se}>- 
ing  on  pe  fier  tij  be  herbis  falle  to  be  botme.  1665  HOOKE 
Microgr.  172  Flies  . .  steady  in  one  place  of  the  air,  without 
rising  or  falling.  1682  OTWAV  Venice  Preserved  \.  i,  The 
obsequious  billows  fall  And  rise  again.  1822  G.  W.  MANBY 
Jrnl.  (1823)  31  Those  immense  bodies  of  ice  the  undulating 
swell . .  caused  to  rise  and  fall,  a  1843  SOUTHEY  Inchcape 
Rock  7  So  little  they  [waves]  rose,  so  little  they  fell.  1891 
J.  WINSOR  Chr.  Columbus  238  There  were  signs  of  clearing 
in  the  west,  and  the  waves  began  to  fall. 

b.  To  get  into  a  low  state,  physically  or  mor- 
ally ;  to  decline,  f  To  fall  in  age :  to  become 
advanced  in  years. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3563  (Cott.)  Quen  )>at  he  bicomis  aide,  Til 
vnweild  bigines  to  falle.  1:1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  212  If 
he  be  feble.  .&  his  pous  falle.  1530  PALSGF.  54^/2  You  fall 
in  age  apace.  1614  Bp.  HALL  Recall.  Treat.  213  Fall'n  to 
bee  level]  with  their  fellowes ;  and  from  thence  beneath  them, 
to  a  mediocrity.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  84  How  fall'n  !  how 
chang'd  From  him  who  . .  didst  outshine  Myriads.  1728 
VENEER  Sincere  Pmitent  Pref.  6  How  easy  it  may  be  . .  to 
fall  from  one  wickedness  to  another.  1820  KEATS  Isabel 
xxxii,  Sweet  Isabel  By  gradual  decay  from  beauty  fell. 
1845-4  TRENCH  Huts.  Lect.  Ser.  n.  viii.  280  We  fall  below 
our  position.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  49  He  was 
ever  falling  and  falling,  and  no  hand  was  held  out  to 
help  him. 


FALL. 

fc.  Of  a  bird  or  rider  :  To  alight.  Obs. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  13563  His  broder.  .  Fell  vnto  fote,  &  hi: 
fole  esyt.  1535  COVL:KDALK  JuJg.  \.  14  She  fell  from  the 
Asse.  c  1575  Bk.  SparJuwkes  (ed.  Harding  1886)  16  That 
will  make  her  fall  at  marke.  1619  UKRT  Treat.  Haiukes  6 
You  may  perhaps  finde  her  folly  giue  her  leaue  to  fall  again 
vpon  the  ground  within,  .twenty  yards  of  you. 
•fd.  To  go  down  hill.  O/>s.  rare. 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  123  For  the  Ships  eas>e 
of  falling  into  the  Sea. 

f  e.  Of  the  sun,  etc.  :   To  go  down  ;  to  sink, 
set.  0/>s. 

1633  A'.  yt!/ins<w's  Khigd.  <y  Contmiu.  19  To  places  parellel, 
the  bunne  neither  riseth,  nor  falleth.  1658  T.  WILLSKORD 
Nature  s  Secrefs  37  Those  Asterismes.  .That  in  the  night  do 
either  rise  or  fall.  1669  STCRMY  Mariner's  Mag.  \\.  85  The 
Sun.  .is  descending,  or  as  we  commonly  say  he  is  fallen. 

8.  Of  land  :  To  slope. 

1573  TUSSER  Ihtsh.  (1878)  ipo  Land  falling.  .South  or 
southwest,  for  profit  by  tillage  is  lightly  the  best.  1634  Sn; 
T.  HERBERT  Trav,(i(>T$)  31  Parts  [of  the  earth]  falling  into 
fruitfull  dales.  1694  SMITH  &  WALI-ORD  Acc.Srti.  Late  Voy, 
I.  (1711)62  Rounds  up.  .in  white  Cliff's,  and  falls  into  shores. 
i86j  Temple  Bar  Mag.  IV.  428  The  high  ground  of  the 
plateau  falls  towards  tins  narrow  strait. 

9.  Of  a  river  or  stream  :    To  discharge  itself, 
issue  into. 

c  1305  LAY.  1401  per  Leeire  failed  i  1'a  sa;.  1398  TKI  -.\  ISA 
Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xin.  iii.  (1495)  442  The  ryuer  Downow.  . 
fallith  in  to  the  See  that  hyghte  Ponticum.  1490  CAXTON 
Eneydos  .\x.\iii.  122  The  ryuer  of  tonyre.  .falleth  there 
in  to  the  see.  1613  PURCHAS  f'ilgr.  v.  i.  381  The  Riuer 
Ganges,  .falleth  into  theGulfe  of  Hengala.  1705  AHBUTHNOT 
Coins  (1727)  251  The  Loir,  and  the  Rivers  that  fall  into  it. 
1825  New  Monthly  Mae.  XV.  397  Rivers  that  fall  into 
Lake  Huron.  186$  F.  HALL  in  //.  //.  Wilson's  Vishnu 
Pur  Ana  II.  150  A  river  Verfi.  .falls  into  the  Krishrfa. 
•\  b.  transf.  of  a  road.  Obs. 

1693  Col.  AVr.  Pennsvlv.  I.  389  Lay  ott  the  king's  road, 
where  it  may  fall  into  the  king  s  old  road.  1706  [bid.  II.  276 
A  Road,  .falling  into  the  Road  leading  to  Philadelphia. 

10.  Of  water,  flames,  etc.  :  To  subside.    Of  the 
tide  :  To  ebb. 

«  1300  Cursor  M.  1876  (Cott)  How  sal  we  o  |»is  waters 
weit  Quedir  bai  be  fulli  fallen  yeit?  1340  HAM  POLK  Pr. 
Consc.  1216  pe  se..Ebbes  and  flowes,  and  falles  agayn. 
TEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  ,451  Quhen  that  the  flude  war 

' 


. 

fawin.  1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Lain  1'oy.  i. 
(1711)  66  The  Water  riseth  and  falls  perpendicular  ten  Feet. 
1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  y,  Thf  tide  was  a  little  fallen.  1849 
RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  vii.  §  £,185  The  ocean  falls  and  flows. 
»886  SHORTHOUSE  Sir  J*ercewtr\\\,  99  Flames  that  leaped  up 
suddenly  and  fell  again.  1887  Earth  and  its  Story  I.  331 
The  water  suddenly  rose  ant  inch  and  fell  again. 

fig,  163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  ni.  117  Not  .  .  till  it  (.Greece]  fell  to 
the  lowest  ebbc.  1705  ADD/SON  Italy  Ded.  A  2  Their  Hopes 
.  .  rose  or  fell  with  Your  Lordship's  Interest.  1819  SHELLKV 
Peicr  Bell  the  Third  iv.  xxii,  What  though  ..  wit,  like 
ocean,  rose  and  fell?  1886  Lestcrrt  Durant  I.  v.  66  The 
grand  music  rose  and  fell  with  a  flood  of  sound. 

b.  Of  the  wind,  weather,  etc.  :  To  decrease  in 
violence  ;  to  abate,  calm  down.  Also  in  phrases, 
as  it  fell  calm,  a  dead^fiat  calm. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24942  (Cott.)  pe  storm  it  fell.  1670  NAR- 
BOROUGH JrMl,  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  17  It  fell  calm  this 
Afternoon.  175*  WASHINGTON  Barbadoes  Jrnl.  (1892)  73 
Y"  Wind  was  fallen.  1840  R.  DANA  Bcf.  Mast  x.  24  In  a 
few  minutes  it  fell  dead  cahn.  187*  HOWEI.LS  Wcdd. 
Journ.  5  The  storm  fell  before  seven  o'ctock. 

11.  fig.  Of  the  countenance  :  To  lose  animation  ; 
to  assume  an  expression  of  dismay  or  disappoint- 
ment. [Orig.  a  Hebraism.] 


5Cai 

verywroth,  and  his  countenance  fell.  1718  HICKES  it  NEL- 
SON y.  Kettlcwell  i.  ii.  13  As  soon  as  be  heard  the  Sound  of 
Drum  or  Trumpet,  his  Countenance  did  always  fall.  1816 
SCOTT  Antiq.  vii,  The  countenance  of  the  old  man  fell. 

1888  Q.  Troy  Town  viii.  81  Caleb's  face  fell  a  full  inch. 
12.  To  lie  lowered  in  direction,  droop.     Of  the 

eyes :  To  be  caM  down. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eim^fcretary  n.  (1625)  48  The  Peacocke. . 
stooping  doune  to  aMfcet,  his  feathers  fall  with  the  selfe- 
sight  immediatly.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  118  The  tender 
Sprouts  of  it,  after  the  leaves  are  shut,  fall  and  hang  down. 

1889  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Greijenstein  II.  xviii.  234  His  eyes 
fell  before  her  gaze. 

1 13.  Of  anything  heated  or  swollen  :  To  settle 
down.  Obs. 

1580  BARF.T  Afo.  F  92  The  swelling  falleth  or  asswageth. 
163*  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  in.  i,  Fall  and  cool, 


my  blood  !  Boil  not  in  zeal.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  39  You 
shall  find  the  parts  of  the  upper  Surface  to  subside  and  fall 
inwards.  18*3  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amustm.  186  If  blisters 


do  not  fall,  lay  cloths  over  them  steeped  in  vinegar. 
tb.  To  be  worn  down.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4499/4  One.  .rough  Stone  weighing 
about  21  Carrats,  a  Point  something  fallen. 

f  14.  To  shrink  ;  esp.  of  an  animal  or  a  limb, 
to  become  lean.  Also  To  fall  in  or  mtt  of  flesh. 

1530  PALSGR.  544/2, 1  fall  out  of  flessche  by  reason  of syck- 
nesse.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  v.  ii.  167  A  good  leg  will  fall. 
1615  CROOKE  Body  oj*Man  92  His  body  fell  to  the  wonted 
scantling,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1662'  m.  38  The 
cattle,  .will  fall  in  their  flesh,  if  removed  to  any  other  Pas- 
ture. 1686  J.  SMITH  Natural  Time  33  A  Pendulum  . .  not 
being  so  subject  to  rise  and  fall,  as  others  are.  1688  R.  HOLME 
AnnDry\\.  vii.  155/1  The  tenth  year  the  Temples  [of a  horse] 
fall.  17. .  SWIFT  Direct,  to  Servants,  The  cattle  are  weak, 
and  fallen  in  their  flesh  with  hard  riding. 

t  b.  Of  the  complexion  :    To  grow  pale.    Obs. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blannche  564  That  maketh  my  hewe 
to  fal  and  fade. 


FALL. 
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PALL. 


1 15.  Of  n  horse  :  7<>  (all  at  or  on  flic  crest  :  to 
have  the  flesh  or  skin  of  the  neck  drooping  or  over- 
hanging. Cf.  CKEST-FALLIA.  Obs. 

1697  Loud.  Gas.  No.  3303/4  Lost-.uue  \\liiie  Nag.,  fallen 
at  the  Crest  with  the  Harness.  1701  Ibid.  3715/4  Stolen.. a 
Sorrel  Gelding,  .falls  on  the  Crest. 

16.  Of  'the  fluid  in;  a  meteorological  instrument: 
To  sink  to  a  lower  point. 

1658  WILLSFORD  Natures  Secrets.  154  If  the  water  [in  a 
weather  glass]  falls  a  degree  in  6  hours.  1660  BOYLE  Ncu> 
/.".r/.  Phys.  Mech.  xxiii,  They  found  the  suspended  mercury 
fall  a  little  as  they  ascended  the  hill.  1798  tr.  J.  F.  G,  d<"  la 
Peronse's  I'oy.  round  World  II.  x.  188  The  barometer  f^ll 
considerably.  x8a$A.  CALIJCLEUGH  Trav.S.AtH*r.l.xi.343 
The  thermometer  in  the  winter  seldom  falls  to  freezing.  1860 
ADM.  FiTz-Rov  in  Merc.  Marine  Mdg.  VII.  338  The  quick- 
silver ranges,  or  rises  and  falls,  nearly  three  inches.  1887 
C.  C.  AHBOIT  Wasfc-Laxd*  tt'nnd,  ii.  22  As  I  left  the  home 
the  old  mercury  barnniuiur  was  falling. 

b.  Of  temperature  :   To  be  reduced. 
1871  II.  Si  i. \v.\ur  Heat  S  n  When  the  amount  of  sensible 
heat  in  a  body  diminishes  its  temperature  is  said  to  fall. 
1800  Gd.  Words  Aug.  553/2  The  sun's  temperature. .may  be 
rising  instead  of  falling. 

17.  Music.  To  sound  a  lower  note. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mns.  71  If  the  base  rise  or  fall,  you 
must  not  rise  and  fall  iust  as  manie  notes  as  your  base  did. 
1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mas.  in.  4  If  your  Bass  should  fall  a 
seventh,  it  is  but  the  same  as  if  it  did  rise  a  second.  1706 
A.  BF.DFORD  Temple  M»s.  ix.  177  Teaching  them  first  to 
rise,  or  fall  Six  or  Eight  Notes. 

18.  Of  a  price,  rate,  rent,  weight,  etc. :  To  de- 
crease, diminish,  or  become  reduced. 

1580  BARET  Ah'.  F  91  The  price  of  victuall  was  not  much 
fallen.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  i.  20  b,  When  the  price  of 
corne  falleth,  men  generally,  .breake  no  more  ground,  then 
will  seme  to  suppHe  their  owne  turne,  1647  COWLEY  Jif/'s- 
tress,  Bargain  i,  Let  no  man  know  The  Price  of  Beauty  fain 
so  low!  (11687  PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  Pref,  The  Rents  of 
Land  are  generally  fall'n.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  \.  v. 
(1869)  L  45  The  price  of  bullion  has  fallen  below  the  mint 
price.  1890  Chamb.  Jrnl.  10  May  303/1  The  number,  .has 
fallen  from  four  thousand  to  one  thousand. 

b.  Of  articles  for  sale,  investments,  etc.  ;  To  be 
lowered  or  diminished  in  price  or  value. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  62  Wools  are  as  yet 
at  high  rate,  but  I  thinke  shortly  they  will  fall.  1608  Bi>. 
HALL  Vert,  fy  Vices  \\.  131  The  Covetous,  .would  despach 
himselfewhen  corne  falles.  1707  CIBBEK  Double  Gallants. 
ii,  May  all  the  bank-stocks  fall  when  I  have  bought  'em. 
1713  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  6  Feb.,  My  livings  are  fallen 
much  this  year.  iSox  H.  C.  ROBINSON  Diary  I.  106 
Wheat  has  fallen  in  our  market  from  92$  to  30.1  the  coomb. 
1812  G,  CHALMEKS  Dom.  Econ.  Gt.  Brit.  466  The  exchange 
fell  below  par. 

III.  To  lose  the  erect  position  (primarily  with 
suddenness")  :  opposed  to  '  stand  *. 

*To  become  suddenly  prostrate. 

19.  intr.  To  be  brought  or  come  suddenly  to  the 
ground;  also,  To  fall  prostrate,  to  the  ground,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11760  (Cott.)  Al  bair  idels  . .  fel  vnto  be 
gr'und.  a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  xxi.  15  pe  iwes  wend  pat 
he  sould  haf  fallen  in  till  dust  of  ded.  <  1340  Cursor  M. 
23695  (Trin.)  Mony  floures..bat  neuermore  shal  falle  ne 
dwyne.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  i.  113  He  ful  for  sorwe  Fro 
bus  chaire.  a  1400-50  Alexamier^w  He  stumbils.  .&fallis. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Alban's  E  vij  b,  Downe  in  to  the  sleppis  ther 
fallyn  of  his  fete.  1556  Aurelio  fy  Isab.  (1608)  L,  The 
extreme  sorrowe.  .made  her  fall  as  almoste  dede  to  the 
earthe.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jnl.  iv.  ii.  20, 1.  .amenioyn'd 
. .  to  fall  prostrate  here,  And  beg  your  pardon.  1633  LITHGOW 
Trav.  in.  92  Where  they  fell,  there  they  lay  till  the  morne. 
1671  R.  BOHUN  Disc.  Wind  153  Trees,  and  sturdy  Oaks . .  fell 
in  this  Tempest.  1694  Ace.  Sei>.  Late  Voy.  n.  (1711)  170 
One  may  easily  fall,  as  upon  slippery  Ice.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xiii.  279  My  horse  fell.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Rndge  vi,  Starting  aside  I  slipped  and  fell. 

b.  fig. ;  esp.  in  To  fall  to  the  ground:  to  come 
to  nothing  ;  to  be  discredited  or  futile. 

1611  BIBLE  Prov.  xi.  28  He  that  trusteth  in  his  riches,  shall 
fall.  1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  237  Suffering  that 
name  to  fall  to  ground.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  i.  xi.  (.Rtldg.)  140 
The  natural  power  of  kings  falls  to  the  ground.  1795  Hist. 
in  Ann.  Reg.  126  The  injurious  epithets  . .  being  proofless, 
fell  to  the  ground.  1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XV.  51  False- 
hood is  sure  to  fall  to  the  ground  ultimately.  1848  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  516  The  proposition  fell  to  the  ground.  Ibid. 
II.  161  Who  ..  could  hope  to  stand  where  the  Hydes  had 
fallen?  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hut.  Eng.  xxxiv.  346 His 
great  hopes  fell  to  the  ground. 

c.  To  come  down  on  (the  point  of)  a  sword, 
etc.     In  the  Bible  translations,  after  Heb.  use  : 
To  throw  oneself  upon. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Sam.  xxxi.  4  So  Saul  cau}te  his  swerd  and 
felle  vpon  it  [1388  felde  theronne].  c  1400  Ltinfranc's 
Cirnrg.  67  He  [a  child]  fel  on  bat  knyf  in  \>e  former  partie 
of  be  brote.  1611  BIBLE  i  Sam.  xxxi.  4  Therf ore  Saul  tooke 
a  sword,  and  fell  upon  it.  1884  [So  in  R.V.]. 

d.  Cricket.    Of  the  wicket:    To    be    knocked 
down  by  the  ball  in  bowling.     (By  extension,  the 
wicket  is  now  said  to  fall  when  the  batsman  is  dis- 
missed in  any  way.)     Const,  to. 

1859  ,-///  Y.  Round  No.  13.  306  It  was  painful  to  see  the 
Colonel's  expression  as  the  -sergeant's  wicket  fell.  1882 
Daily  Tel.  17  May,  Robinson's  wicket  falling  to  Palmer's 
bowling.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  5  July  5/2  The  sixth  wicket,  .fell 
for  Q  i . 

20.  Used  (after  Heb.  idiom  preserved  in  the  Vul- 
gate) with  reference  to  voluntary  prostration  :  To 
prostrate  oneself  in  reverence  or  supplication.  Const. 
before,  to  (a  person),  in  early  use  with  dat.,  at,  f/tf 
(his  feet,  f  hand).   Also,  To  fat!  on  one's  face,  knees. 


971  BUckl.  If  inn.  ^'7  |?LIS  calle  ic  be  sylle,  ^if  bu  feallest  to 
me  &  me  weorb;i>l.  <  1000  Js\s,  Gosp.  Luke  .xvii,  16  l>a 
cyrde  he  . .  &  feoll  to  by-,  fotnui.  <  1205  LAV.  1^716  pe 
itrrchtibUcop  feol  f,  1275  Fulle]  to  be*  kinges  fot.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  16632  (Cott.)  pai.  .on  kne^  be-for  him  fell.  IH<1. 
25646  (Gott.)  Thru  kinges  com  of  tlirin  land  to  fal  bi  sucte 
sun  til  hand  and  gaf  him  gift,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of 
Law's  'J'.  1006  Whan  sche  saugh  hir  fader  . .  Sche  . .  falleth 
him  to  feete.  a  1400-50  -Alexander  815  Lordis  &  othire 
Come  to  bat  conquerour  &  on  knese  falHs.  1611  BIBLE 
Rev.  xix.  10,  I  fell  at  his  feete  to  worship  him.  1614  I!r. 
HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  1069  Their  Governours  fall  on  their 
faces  to  God.  1653  H.  COGAM  tr.  Pinto's  Trat1.  iii.  6  We 
fell  on  our  knees  before  her.  1850  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle 
Tom's  C.  xxvii,  *  I'm  sure  of  it',  said  Tom,  falling  on  his 
knees. 

21.  (Jig.  of  19).  To  succumb  to  attack  or  oppos- 
ing force,    a.  Of  a  fortified  place,  rarely ',  of  a  ship  : 
To  be  taken. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  v.  viii.  n  So  Illion  fall  thou.  1632 
J.  HAYWARU  tr.  Biondis  Eronicna  81  The  forts  left  alone 
unsuccour'd,  would  afterwards  fall  of  themselves.  1797 
NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  II.  343  On  the  quarter-deck  of  a 
Spanish  First-rate,  .did  I  receive  the  Swords  of  vanquished 
Spaniards. .thus  fell  these  Ships.  1818  BYRON  Juan  i.  Ivi, 
When  proud  Granada  fell.  1869  W.  LONGMAN  Hist.  Edw. 
///,  x,  Stirling  fell  before  he  could  advance  to  its  relief. 

b.  Of  an  empire,  government,  institution,  etc.  : 
To  be  overthrown,  come  to  ruin,  perish. 

1780  HARRIS  Philol.  Enq.  Wks.  (1841)  514  After  a  succes- 
sion of  centuries,  the  Roman  empire  fell.  1803  MACKINTOSH 
Def.  Peltier  Wks.  1846  III.  248  If  it  [the  press]  be  to  fall,  It 
will  fall  only  under  the  ruins  of  the  British  empire.  1818 
BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  cxlv,  When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome 
shall  fall;  And  when  Rome  falls — the  World.  1874 GREEN 
Short  Hist.  i.  20  The  faith  of  Woden.. was  not  to  fall 
without  a  struggle.  1886  MRS.  C.  PRAF.D  Miss  Jacobsen 
\.  i.  14  The  Ministry  was  certain  to  fall  in  a  short  time. 

22.  In  moral  sense :  To  yield  to  temptation,  to 
sin  ;  esp.  of  a  woman  :  To  surrender  her  chastity. 

rtizoo  Moral  Ode  158  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  32  It  is  strong  to 
stonde  longe  &  Hht  it  is  to  falle.  1 1340  Cursor  M.  25812 
(Fairf.)  Wib  how  litel  speche  he  mo}t  haue  couered  mercy 
queii  he  felle.  1526  TINDALE  Rom.  xi.  9  An  occasion  to 
faul.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  iii.  88  It  is  their  Husbands  faults 
If  wiues  do  fall.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  129  The  first  sort 
by  their  own  suggestion  fell,  Self-tempted.  1758  S.  HAY- 
WARD  Serm.  xvii,  505  When  he  (David]  fell  so  criminally 
and  publickly  with  Bathsheba.  18^9  Daily  Neivs  21  May, 
No  girls  . .  of  any  age  who  are  suspected  of  having  fallen. 
1875  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  i.  12  The  first  Adam,  .by 
sinning  fell  and  died. 

23.  To   drop  down  wounded  or  dead  ;    to  die 
by  violence  ;  rarely,  by  disease.  Also  •(•  to  fall  dead. 

a  1300  St.  Andrew  104  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  101  As  he  horn- 
ward  wende  He  ful  ded.  c  1374  CHAUCER  A  nel.  fy  A  re.  170 
Sheo  fallethe  dede  as  any  stoone.  c  1570  Marr.  Wit  fy 
Science  v.  i.  in  Dodsley  O.  PI.  1874  II.  382  He.. fought 
and  fell  in  open  field.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $•  Jill.  v.  i,  62 
The  life -w  ear  ie- taker  may  fall  dead.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trai'.  (1638)  115  A  brave  Prince  ..  fell  by  the  axe  of 
treachery.  1703  J.  SAVAGE  Lett.  Antients  xhv.  106  If  I  had 
fallen  in  my  Distemper.  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy. 
S.  Seas  75,  I  had  no  desire  of  falling  by  the  Hand  of  Cap- 
tain C.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ii.So  The  greater  part  of 
the  higher  nobility  had  fallen  in  battle. 

fb.  To  be  taken  ill  of  (*  disease \   Obs. 

1538  HEN.  VIII  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  146  Yrion 
of  Brearton,  John  Cocke  the  pothecary,  be  fallen  of  the 
swett  in  this  house.  1653  EVELYN  Mem.  17  May,  My 
servant . .  fell  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

C.  of  animals.  Also  in  Sporting  phraseol.,  To 
fall  to  (one's  rifle"] :  to  be  brought  down  by. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  737  By  the  holy  Butcher,  if 
he  [Ox]  fell.     1823  SCORESBY  jml.  289  Another  whale  .. 
fell  under  our  lances.     1899  H.  CHICHESTER  in  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.  XXIX.  116/1  Seven  lions  fell  to  his  rifle  in  one  day. 
fd.  Jig.  To   lapse,  die  out,  expire.  Obs. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  Ixiv.  86  heading,  The  duke 
dyed  without  heyre,  wherby  the  dyscencion  [descent]  fell. 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  II.  109  An  additional  excise,  that 
had  been  formerly  given,  was  now  falling.  1754  ERSKINF. 
Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  187  A  tack  ..  granted  to  a  single 
woman,  falls  by  her  marriage. 

e.   Cards.  To  be  captured  by  (a  higher  card). 

1712  POPE  Rape  of  the  Lock  iii.  64  Ev'n  mighty  Pam.  .now 
destitute  of  aid  Falls  undistinguish'd  by  the  victor  spade. 
1889  '  B.  W.  D.1  &  (  CAVENDISH  '  Whist  2  A  . .  leads  knave 
of  spades,  to  which  nine,  eight,  and,  seven  fall.  Ibid.  58 
The  knave  of  diamonds  must  fall  to  the  king. 

24.  Phrases  (with  sense  varying  betw.  21  and  23). 
To  fall  a  prey -,  sacrifice^  victim  to.    lit.  and  _/£§•. 

1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Love  xiv.  (1700)  85  Thousands  fall 
sacrifices  to  the  severer  Attribute,  a  1774  FERGUSSON  Drink 
Eclogue  Poems  (1845)  52  The  ox.  .fa's  a  victim  to  the  bluidy 
axe.  1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XV.  523  He.  .fell  a  victim 
to  his  error.  1839  T.  BEALE  Sperm  Whale  298  Brave  men 
have  at  various  times  fallen  a  sacrifice  tothi.s  kind  of  daring. 
1885  blanch.  Exam.  6  July  4/6  The  . .  books  fell  a  prey  to 
the  flames. 

25.  To   stumble   \  on,   into ;    to   be   drawn    or 
forced  into  (danger,  fire,  a  pit,  etc.)  ;  t  to  be  caught 
in  (a  snare\ 

c  loop  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvii.  15  Oft  he  fylb  on  fyr,  & 
Selomlice  on  waeter.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6650  If  ye  fillen  in 
her  laas.  1456  Jfow  Wise  Man  taught  Son  64  in  Hazl. 
E.  P.  P.  (1864)  171  Comon  women.. Maks  5ongmen.  .fulle 
yn  danger.  1548  HALL  Chron.  152  A  man  entending  to  avoide 
the  smoke,  falleth  into  the  fyre.  1564  Complaint  Sinner 
in  Sternhold,  etc.  Psalms,  The  righteous  man  falleth  now. . 
or  than  In  daunger  of  thy  wrath.  1585  J.  B.  tr.  P.  Virefs 
Sck.  Beastes  C  ij,  To  make  them  to  fall  into  their  nettes. 
1611  BIBLE  Amos  iii.  5  Can  a  bird  fall  in  a  snare  vpon  the 
earth,  where  no  ginne  is  for  him?  —  Acts  xxvii.  17  They 
.  .fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  quickesands,  strake 


saile.  1694  F.  I!RA<;<;K  Disc.  Parables  xiv.  477  He  per- 
ceive^  Hot  the  dangers  under  his  feet  till  he  fallh  into  ih^rn. 
1823  ScoRiisBV  Jt-itl,  390  In  readiness  for  bringing  up,  if 
we  seemed  to  be  falling  into  danger.  1877  Mis^  YONGE 
Cameos  Ser.  in.  vii.  62  They  fell  into  the  ambioli  and  \\t-\f 
all  cut  ulf. 

b.  fig.  To  fall  into  (error,  sin,  etc.). 
<  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  63  God.  .}ife  nsswahis  will  to  donne. . 
bat  we  ne  fallen  naut  ine  sunne.  a  \~yxtCitrsor  HI,  254oo(Cott.1 
Lat  us  in  na  fanding  fall.  1340  HAMPOLE  /V.  Consc.  3438 
In  swa  manjr  veniel  syns  we  falle.  c  1449  PKCOCK  Repr.  \\. 
ix.  1 99  So  mi^ti  men.  .fillen  into  ydolatrie.  c  1500  Lancelot 
1322  Yow  art  fallyng  in  thestorngvengansOfgoddis  wreth. 
1553  EDEN  Treat.  Ni^tve  Ind.  (Arb.)  10  Sayncte  Augustyne 
.  .fell  into  a  chyldi.she  errour.  1611  BIBLE  i  Tim.  iii.  6  Lest 
..hee  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  deuill.  1649  BP. 
HALL  Cases  Consc.  \.  vii.  64  The  necessity  into  which  you 
are  fallen.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  53  F  4  Many  new  Vani- 
ties which  the  Women  will  fall  into.  1751  JORTIN  Serin. 
-(1771)  III.  i.  21  Many  persons  fall  into  mistakes  in  their 
notions  of  happiness.  1875  ToWBTT/>fo/0(«d.  2)111.  202  An 
error  into  which  we  have  fallen. 

**  With  the  additional  notion  of  breaking  np. 

26.  Of  a  building,  etc.  :  To  come  down  in  frag- 
ments. 

c  1275  LAV.  15949  l>ine  walles  fulle.  1382  WYCLIF  fsa.xx\. 
9  He  answerde,  and  seide,  Is  falle,  is  falle  Babilon.  r  1450 
Merlin  37  The  toure  fallith.  1563  FULKE  Meteors  (16401 
20 b,  The  people  were  faine  to  dwell  abroad  in  the  fields. . 
for  feare  their  houses  would  fall  on  their  heads.  1608  D.  T. 
Ess.  Pol.  <§•  Mor.  64  Though  the  wide  world,  being  broke, 
should  chance  to  fall,  Her  may  the  ruines  hurt,  put  not 
appall.  1755  Let.  in  Gentl.  Mag.  Dec.  561  At  the  time  the 
city  [of  Lisbon]  fell,  .on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  .many 
houses  also  fell.  1829  MILMAN  Hist.  Jews  xvi.  (1878)  391 
One  of  them  [towers]  had  fallen  with  its  own  weight. 
b.  Of  a  substance  :  To  crumble. 

1770-4  A.  HUNTER  Georg.  Ess.  1,1803)  I.  30  Clay,  welllimed, 
will  fall  in  winter. 

•f  c.  Of  a  vessel  (in  the  body)  :  To  break  down. 
Of  a  stitch  :  To  give  way.  Obs. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  83  How  shal  it  passe  that  way 
after  those  passages  and  pores  are  falne.  1654  WHITLOCK 
Zootomia  91  Let  the  Taylor,  .undertake  to  mend  a  stitch 
fallen  in  their  Bodies. 

27.  To  fall  in  or  to  t  mould,  pieces,  powder  :  to 
break  up  into  fragments,    and  drop.     Similarly, 
to  fall  in  two,  asunder.     In  mod.  use  to  fall  to 
pieces  is  often  transf.  and  Jig.  \  cf.go,  come  to  pieces 
i^see  PIECE). 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  22798  (Fairf.)  Quen  godd  will  sua  . .  bat 
mans  flexs  to  mold  se  fall.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R. 
xin.  i.  (1495)438  Bystrengthe  of  grete  driness  therth  shulde 
falle  to  powder.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  133  The  casual 
slipping  out  of  a  Pin  had  made  several  parts  of  his  Clock  fall 
to  pieces.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1698)!.  215  His  Ship,  .being 
old  and  rotten  fell  in  pieces.  1799  E.  KING  Mitnimenta 
Antigua  I.  309  They  fell  to  pieces  on  being  touched.  1820 
SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  254  The  whole  mass  falls 
asunder.  183*  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Let.  in  Rec.  Girlhood 
(1878)  III.  214  The  whole  concern  must  collapse  and  fall 
to  pieces.  1878  MORLEY  Carlyle  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  200 
Would  it  have  been  better,  .for  the  old  belief  gradually,  .to 
fall  to  pieces.  1882  Standard  9  Dec.  2,  8  The  crew  rapidly 
fell  to  pieces. 

fb.  To  fall  in  two,  to  pieces-.  (Sc.}  to  give  birth 
to  a  child ;  cf.  40  c.  Obs. 

1781  BENTHAM  Wks.  (1843)  X.  in  Mrs.  Dunning,  .is  just 
ready  to  fall  to  pieces.  1788  PICKEN  Poems,  Edina  43  She 
fell  in  twa  wi'  little  din. 

IV.  28.  To  move  precipitately  or  with  violence  ; 
to  rush.    Obs.  exc.  combined  with  preps.,  as  in  To 

fall  tipon,  to  assault  (see  branch  X).  -j-  To  fall 
about  (a  persoris}  ears :  to  assail  suddenly  with 
blows. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2867  Other  folke  vpon  fer  fell  thedur 
thicke.  Ibid.  13171  pai  fell  to  me  fuersly,  &  myfolkeslogh. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  1133  With  bat  be  flammand  flode  fell 
in  his  ejjen.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondts  Eromena  163 
Many  Galley es  fall  towards  them  so  suddenly.  1660-1 
PEPYS  Diary  23  Mar.,  His  master  fell  about  his  ears  and 
beat  him. 

V.  To  be  determined  to  a  specified  position  or 
object ;  to  have  a  certain  incidence. 

29.  Of  a  missile  or  moving  body,  a  movement; 
also,  of  light,  the  sight,  etc.  :  To  have  or  take  its 
direction ;  to  be  determined  or  directed  ;  to  settle 
or  impinge.  Const,  on,  upon.  So  also  of  sound, 
To  fall  upon  the  ear. 

1658  WILLSFORD  Nature's  Secrets  61  A  Rain-bow,  .formed 
by  the  light  rays  of  the  Sun  falling  upon  vapours,  .opposite 
unto  him.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  74  The  ting'd  Rays.,  past 
through  them,  and  fell  on  a  sheet  of  white  Paper.  1709 
BERKELEY  Th.  Vision  §  35  The  rays  falling  on  the  pupil. 
1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  229  She.  -fell  upon  the  south 
reef  near  the  highest  part.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales 

I.  290  A  random  spear,  .fell  wide  of  him.     1865  J.  G.  BERT- 
RAM Harvest  of  Sea  (1873)  236  The  spawn  falls  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  place  where  it  has  been  emitted. 
1878  G.  MACDONALU  Phantasies  II.  xvi.  53  The  sound  of  a 
closing  door,  .fell  on  my  ear.     1886  A.  SERGEANT  No  Saint 

II.  vi.  131  His  eye  fell.. upon  Cissy.     1890  Spectator  TO 
May,  The  dreary  forest,  where  full  light  never  falls.     1892 
Teniple  Bar  Mag.  Apr.  474  The  words  fell  solemnly  on  the 
stillness. 

b.  To  have  its  eventual  situation  in  a  certain 
place,  or  on  a  certain  object. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  \.  \\\.  17  The  poynt  D  shall  fall 
either  within  the  triangle  ABC  or  without.  1589  PUTTEN- 
HAM  Eng.  Poesie  \\.  (Arb.)  86  The  Cesure  fals  mst  in  the 
middle.  Ibid.  n.  (Arb.)92  Your  sharpe  accent  falles  vpon  the 
last  sillable.  1705  CHEYNE  Phil.  Princ.  §  42.  245  Birds,  .lay 


PALL. 

their  Heads  under  their  Wings,  that  so  the  Center  of  the 
gravity.. may  fall  upon  the  Foot  they  stand  on.  1816 
I'I.AVFAIK  An/.  Phil.  (1819)  II.  17  When  the  perpendicular 
. .  falls  within  the  triangle.  1875  OUSELEY  Harmony  iv. 
61  Causes  the  Semitones  to  fall  between  the  3rd  and  4th. 

30.  Of  a  lot,  a  choice,  or  anything  that  is  de- 
termined by  fortune  or  choice :  To  '  light  upon  ' 
a  particular  object.  See  also  LOT. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  124  pe  lote  felle  on  Reynere, 
and  on  his  wif  also.  £1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  1942  A rituinr, 
The  lotte  is  fallen  hym  upon.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xv[i],  6 
The  lott  is  fallen  vnto  me  in  a  fayre  grounde.  1568  GRAFTON 
Chron.  II.  417  After  a  long  fight  the  victorie  fell  on  the 
Englishe  part.  1605  SHAKS.  Mticb.  n.  iv.  30  The  Soueraignty 
will  fall  vpon  Macbeth.  1611  BIBLE  Acts  i.  26  They  gaue 
foorth  their  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  vpon  Matthias.  1721  Land. 
Gaz  No.  6008/1  The  Election  by  Balloting  fell  upon  M. 
d'Erlac.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  IV.  47  The  suspicion  of 
disaffection,  .fell  on  a  man  of  eminent  talents.  1855  MACAU- 
LAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  248  The  choice  . .  fell  on  Whig  candi- 
dates. 1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes  11.  (1868)241  The  people  stood 
. .  weeping,  as  the  lot  fell  on  this  one  and  on  that. 
31.  To  come  as  a  lot,  portion,  or  possession  ;  to 
be  allotted  or  apportioned.  Const,  f  with  dot.  or 
to,  f  unto  ;  rarely  impers.  Also  in  phrases,  to  fall 
to  one's  lot  or  share  (see  LOT,  SHARE). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4072  (Cott.)  flat  blis  sal  be  neuer  fall. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  142  Him  felle  to  be  be  to(>er 
c  iQQo^Rotn.  Rose  7343  Sich  armour  as  to  hem  felle.  1475 
Bk.  Noblesse  23  Youre  next  enheritaunce  that  fille  to  youre 
seide  progenitoures.  11576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  35  Al- 
though it  [victorie]  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  better,  yet  [etc.]. 
1586  A.  DAY  Enf.  Secretary  n.  (1625!  28  One  onely  poore 
Farme  fell  to  my  share,  a  1668  DENHAM  Progr.  Learning  12 
After  the  Flood,  Arts  to  Chaldaea  fell.  1696  tr.  Dit  Mont's 
l-'oy.  Levant  127  The  Commanderies.  .fall  to  'em  by  right 
of  Seniority.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  180  pi  He  had  an 
Estate  fallen  to  him.  1742  FIELDING  J.  Andrews  n.  xiv, 
The  hogs  fell  chiefly  to  his  care.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece 
II.  320  Many  [prisoners]  fell  to  the  share  of  Agrigentum. 
1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  I.  in.  xvi.  234  The  whole 
fighting  fell  to  Sir  Horace.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thuleix.  131 
A  greater  treasure  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men. 
32.  To  come  as  a  burden  or  duty.  Const,  to,  on, 
upon ;  also  to  with  inf. 

1599  MINSHEU  Dial.  Sp.  <$•  Eng.  (1623)  59  Doe  you  know 
when  we  watch  ?  This  night  it  fals  to  the  companie.  1694 
Ace.  Sri'.  Late  Voy.  \\.  (1711)  174  The  Loss  or  Gain  falls 
upon  the  Merchants.  1841  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  II.  I.  25  It 
falls  rather  to  the  Zoologist  than  to  the  Botanist  to  notice 
them.  1852  Jrnl,  R.  Agric.  Sac.  XIII.  I.  2  A  charge  of 
two  cents  an  acre.. fell  to  be  paid  by  the  allottees.  1885 
Law  Times  LXXIX.  188/2  The  expense  ..must  fall  upon 
the  purchaser. 

b.  Followed  by  inf.  To  be  under  the  necessity, 
to  'have  to'  (be,  do,  etc.).  rare  in  literary  use  ; 
common  in  north,  dial. 

1848  Blackvi.  Mag.  Nov.  536  These  countries  would  fall 
to  be  excluded. 

1 33.  To  appertain  or  belong  ;  to  be  applicable, 
fitting,  or  proper.  Const,  dat.  of  indirect  obj., 
or  for,  to,  till.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  6  pe  bischopriche  of  Ely,  |>at  («  yle 
of  Ely  ys,  And  of  al  Cambrugge  schire,  bat  berto  falleb  y 
wys.  c  1325  Coer  de  L.  1392  An  engyne.  .And  al  the  takyl 
that  therto  fel.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xii.  6  Wondirful  ''. 
criynge  bat  falles  till  contemplatif  lyf.  1362  LANCL.  P.  PI.  ' 
A.  i.  50  'penne  Reddite '  quab  God  'bat  to  Cesar  falleb.' 
(•1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  51  Sojourned  have  these 
marchauntz  in  the  tpun  A  certeyn  tyme,  as  fel  to  here  ples- 
aunce.  ,11400  Retig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1867)  15 
'  Seese  jowre  callynge.'  This  worde  falles  till  vs  folke  of 
jej'g'oune.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  298  Elood-letynge. . 
falh>  for  oure  craft  bouj  we  for  pride  take  it  to  harbour's  & 
to  wommen.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxi.  338  White  clothis 
we  saie  fallis  for  a  fonned  ladde.  c  1450  Bk.  Citrtasye  640 
mBabees  Bk.  (1868)  321  Speke  I  wylle  of  ober  mystere  pat 
falles  to  court.  15..  How  Plowman  lerned  Pater  Noster 
20  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  (1864)  210  He  coude.  .daube  a  wall : 
With  all  thynge  that  to  husbondry  dyde  fall. 

f  b.  impers. ;  also  qassi-impers.  with  inf.  phr. 
or  subord.  cl.  as  subject  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  446  pe  bones.. yburedeysbere  vayre 
ynou,  as  vel  to  an  kyng.  £1300  Seyn  Julian  9  (Ashm.  MS.) 
It  ne  ualleo  no}t  to  me ..  to  be  ispoused  to  be.  c  1325  Kietr. 
Hom.  ii  It  falles  to  a  mihty  king,  That  messa»er  word  of 
him  bring.  1:1375  Cato  Major  n.  ix.  in  Anglia  VII,  Hit 
falleb  mon  to  spende  his  good.  1393  LANCL.  P.  PI.  C.  Xlx. 
186  '  Hit  fcllet  nat  me  to  lye.'  1401  Jack  Upland,  Pol. 
Poems  (186 1)  II.  20  Dedemen  should  have  but  graves  as 
falleth  it  to  dede  men.  1428  Surlees  Misc.  10  Als  fallez 
a  trew  merchaunt  to  doo.  1563  B.  GoOGE  Eglogs  (Arb.) 
103  She.  .supped  well  as  falleth  for  her  state. 

VI.  To  come  casually,  or  without  design  or 
effort,  into  a  certain  position. 
34.  Of  things  :  To  come  by  chance ;  esp.  f  To 
fall  tit  or  into  a  persons  heart,  mind,  etc.  :  to  occur 
to  (him) ;  also,  To  fall  in  one's  f  road,  way,  etc. ; 
rarely  of  a  person. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  15483  (Fairf.l,  How  mujt  hit  falle  in  bi 
hert  to  be-gyn  suche  a  dede.  1413  LVDC.  Pylgr.  Smule  v.  i.  71 
Jt  myghte  not  fall  in  no  mans  mynde  fully  to  descryuen  it 
1530  PALSGR.  544  i,  I  wyll  nat  do  but  as  it  falleth  in  my 
W"t  „  'S*3  HOLLYBAND  Camp,,  di  Fior  3  There  is  some 
thing  tallen  I  know  not  what  into  mine  eyes.  1590  SIR  J 
SMYTH  Disc,  Weapons  23  b,  I  will,  .answere  as  many  of  them 
[objections]  as  shall  fall  into  my  memorie.  1605  Bp  HALL 
Medit.  ff  Van  n.  §  44  As  for  riches,  if  they  fall  m  my  way 
I  refuse  them  not.  1624  MASSINGER  Renegado  n.  iv,  Nor 
can  it  fall  in  my  imagination,  What  wrong  you  e'er  have 
done  me.  1656  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  I.  43  A  matter  of  the 
like  nature  cannot  possibly  fall  before  you  1677  HALE 
I'l-nn.  Orig.Man.  \.  ii.  62  A.  .deliberate  connexing  of  Con- 
sequents, which  falls  not  in  the  common  road  of  ordinary 
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men.  1751  T.  HOLI.IS  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  379 
Acquainting  you  with  anything  that  fell  in  my  way  abroad. 
1861  M.  PATTISON  fcss.  (1889)  I.  35  The  earliest  notice  on 
the  subject  which  has  fallen  in  his  way. 

35.  Of  persons,  a.  To  come  by  chance  into  a 
certain  position.  Now  chiefly  in  phrase  (of  biblical 
origin),  to  fall  among  (thieves,  etc.). 

c  1175  Lamb.  flow.  79  A  mon  lihte  from  Jerusalem  in  to 
ierico  and  fol  imong  boues.  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  x.  30  Sum 
man  cam  doun  fro  Jerusalem  in  to  Jerico,  and  felde  among 
theuues.  [So  1535  in  COVEKUALE ;  1611  in  A.  V.]  1586  A. 
DAY  Eng.  Secretary  ii.  11625)  39,  I  sithence  fell  into  com- 
pany. 1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  vi.  76  Be  sprightly,  for  you 
fall  'mongst  Friends.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1638)  84 
[He]  falls  among  five  hundred  light  horse  of  Curroons  and 
perishes.  1879  Miss  BRADDON  Clov.  Foot  xxvi,  I  fell  among 
thieves,  and  got  cleaned  out.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist. 
Eng.  xxx.  296  The  mixed  company  he  falls  into. 

b.  To  happen,  or  be  thrown  t  into,  on,  or  ufon 
(a  period  of  specified  character). 

1633  Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts  370  Ye  are  now  fallen  into  a 
time  wherein  there  is  much  opposition  to  Christ.  1803  Pic 
Nic  No.  2  (18061  I.  56  You  are  fallen  on  such  incorrigible 
times.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsoy  vi.  ii.  226  The  degenerate 
days  on  which  he  had  fallen.  1888  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit. 
Ser.  n.  iii.  91  Gray,  a  born  poet,  fell  upon  an  age  of 
prose. 

36.  To  come  naturally,  without  forcing  or  effort. 
lit.  and  fig.     f  To  fall  to  oneself:  to  regain  self- 
control.  Oos. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Ctrure.ji6  In  bis  maner  be  boon  schal 
falle  into  his  joinct.  1517  TORKINGTON  Pits r.  (1884)  22  We 
..fell  to  an  Ankyr  in  the  Rode.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  yill, 
11.  i.  35  He.  .something  spoke  in  choller,  ill,  and  hasty;  But 
he  fell  to  himselfe  againe.  1760-72  tr.  Juat^  4-  Ulloas  Voy. 
(ed.  3)  II.  287  The  ship  will  fall  into  her  station  without  any 
difficulty.  Mod.  When  the  main  features  of  your  plan  are 
settled,  the  details  will  fall  into  their  places  easily. 

37.  To  be  naturally  divisible  into. 

1641  BP.  HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  66  The  Text  falls  into 
these  parts  so  naturally.  1862  Temple  Bar  Mag.  VI.  388 
The  subject.. falls  into  four  divisions.  1876  F.  G.  FLEAY 
Shaks.  Manual  n,  i.  128  The  plays  fall  distinctly  into  four 
periods. 

VII.  To  pass  suddenly,  accidentally,  or  in  the 
course  of  events,  into  a  certain  condition. 

38.  Of  persons  :  To  pass  (usually,  with  sudden- 
ness) f  in,  into,  f  to  some  specified  condition,  bodily 
or  mental,  or  some  external  condition  or  relation. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  224  He  . .  feol  so  into  unhope.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  19084  (Cott.)  For  wonder  sum  bai  fell  in  suim. 
Ibid.  20496  iCott.)  All  bar  fell  to  slepe  onan.  c  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  If.  590  Cleop.,  He  was  fallyn  in  prosperue. 
c  1430  LVDG.  Bochas  i.  x.  (1544)  21  a,  The  wretchednes  that 
I  am  in  fall,  c  1480  CAXTON  Sannes  of  Ay, nan  xxii.  489  Yf 
thus  he  wylle  doo  I  shall  falle  to  peas,  a  1533  LD.  BERN  t  us 
Huon  Ii.  172,  I  am  fallen  in  to  pouerte  and  mysery.  1548 
HALL  Chron.  14  The  Abbot  of  Westminster . .  fell  in  a 
sodaine  palsey.  Ibid.  32  [He]  fell  in  suche  favour  with  the 
kyng.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  136  He  fell  to  agreement 
with  the  French  king.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peraino.  Kent 
(1826)  211  Shee  fell  into  the  travaile  of  childe  birthe.  1655 
SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Caraden)  II.  298, 1  am  fallen 
into  an  acquaintance  with  a  most  eminent  Leueller.  1659 
B.  HARRIS  Parivafs  Iron  Age  139  These  two,  being  both 
Officers  of  the  same  Master,  fell  to  difference.  1709  STEELE 
&  SWIFT  Taller  No.  68  r  3  Some . .  fall  into  Laughter  out  of 
a  certain  Benevolence  in  their  Temper.  1711  ADDISON 

^  ,.  .      /         XT_         ___        Y      r_ll      •      .   .  /-  .       r.' 


1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.  P.  377  Fall  to  sleep  In  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  Unchangeable.  1879  M-  J-  GUEST  Lect. 
Hist.  Eng.  xix.  186  Henry  fell  into  one  of  his  fearful 
rages. 

b.  To  fall  in  love :  to  become  enamoured. 
Const,  with.  Also  transf.  to  become  very  fond  of, 
or  devoted  to.  (Cf.  40  c.) 

1530  PALSGR.  544/2,  I  shall  fall  in  love  with  her.  1591 
SHAKS.  Tw>  Gent.  I.  ii.  2  Would'st  thou  then  counsaile  me 
to  fall  in  loue?  1659  J'  MOXON  Tutor  to  Astroti.  18  To 
make  Men  fall  in  love  with  Astronomy.  1768  MAD.  D'ARBLAY 
Early  Diary  (1889)  I.  25  A  young  lady  of  fashion . .  has  fallen 
in  love  with  my  cousin.  1837  LYTTON  E.  Maltrav.  14  We 
must  not  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  1866  G.  MACDONALD 
Ann.  O.  Neigltb.  i.  (1878)  6,  I  would  go  and  fall  in  love., 
with  the  country  round  about. 

39.  Of  things,  whether  material  or  immaterial : 
To  pass,  lapse  (usually,  nnperceived  or  by  neglect) 
f  in,  into,  f  to  some  specified  condition,  esp.  ar- 
rears, confusion,  decay,  rain,  etc.    Cf.  26,  27. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  9204  (Trin.)  pat  kyngdome  fel  in  to 
wrake.  1530  PALSOR.  545/1  This  castell  falleth  to  ruynes 
euery  day.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresoach's  Huso.  i.  (1586)  35  It 
flowreth  in  June  and  July,  and  then  falleth  to  seede  1570 
FENTON  Guicciard.  i.  (1599)  8  If  in  this  desire  he  had  beene 
satisfied,  the  peace  of  Italy  had  not  perhaps  falne  into  so 
sodaine  alteration  and  trouble.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.\.  iii  23 
My  way  of  life  Is  falne  into  the  Seare,  the  yellow  Leafe. 
1720  OZELL  tr.  Vertofs  Horn.  Rep.  I.  VH.  424  The  Lex 
Licina  fell  at  length  into  Contempt.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng. 
III.  liv.  167  He  found  everything  fallen  into  such  con- 
fusion. 1817  W.  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1227 
1  he  form  of  declaring  with  a  continuando  has  fallen  into 
disuse.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng.  xxxi.  306 
Ihe  tribute. .had  fallen  into  arrears.  1889  MRS.  C.  CARR 
Marg.  Malipliant  II.  xx.  103  The  wane  of  the  day  had 
fallen  into  dusk. 

40.  With   compl.    (adj.,   sb.,   or    prepositional 
phrase):   To  become  i, whatever  the   complement 
signifies). 

The  compl.  usually  denotes  either  an  unfavourable  con- 
dition,  or  one  that  comes  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 


PALL. 

a.  with   adj.    as    complement    (e.g.    ill,   lame, 
sick,  vacant,  etc.).      To  fall  due  :  see  DUE. 

1382  WYCLII--  Gen.  xxvi.  13  The  man  fel  ryche.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  856  Philip  falne  [was]  sare  seke.  1530  PALSGH 
545/1  My  lorde  enlendeth  to  gyve  him  the  nexte  teiiyfyce 
that  falleth  voyde.  a  1533  LD.  BERNKRS  Huon  clxii  620 
heading,  To  fal  aqu  lynted  with  the  fayre  damoysel  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1673)  241  The  King  fell  exceeding 
angry.  1658  A.  Fox  tr.  U'urtz'  Surf.  n.  xi.  89  When  a 
party  is  wounded  in  the  Back  . .  he  fals  hunt:.  1667  SIR 
C.  LYTTLETON  in  Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  51  Falling  very  ill 
again.,  of  feavor.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  I'ic.  vii,  She  fell  sick 
of  sorrow  and  mortification.  1820  SOUTHEY  Life  U'esln 
II.  414  His  horse  fell  lame.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk  Gt 
(1865)  I.  in.  iii.  147  The  Teutsch  Ritters  were  fallen  money- 
less. 1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  xviii.  303  All  the  offices  fell 
vacant  together.  1889  A.  SERGEANT  Luck  of  House  I.  ix. 
129  Her  tongue  would  fall  silt.-nt. 

b.  with  sb.  as  compl.     Now  only  in  to  fall  heir 
1591-2  LD.  BACON  Let.  in  Spedding  Life  f,  Lett.  (1861)  I 

116  His  eldest  son  is  fallen  ward.  l6o6G.  W[OODCOCKE]  tr 
Justin's  Hist.  29  b,  At  last  they  fal  friends  out  of  a  volun- 
tarie  consent.  1627-77  FKLTHAM  Resolves  \.  xix.  35  "J'is 

gun.  .that  makes  maii/all  a  Traitor.     1891  Harper's  Mag. 
ec.  ico/2  The  elder,  .eventually  fell  heir  to  a  certain 
estate. 

to.  with prep.phr.zs. complement.  Ois.enc.Jia/. 
1508  BARCLAY  Shyf  of  Folys  14  They  fall  out  of  theyr 
mynde.  1530  PALSGR.  544/1  He  is  fallen  all  on  a  sweate. 
IJ77  B.  GOOGE  lit  resbach's  ffutt.  I.  (1586)  45  b,  Hey..yfit 
be  carryed  into  the  Loft,  rotteth,  and  the  vapour  being  over- 
heated, falleth  on  fyre  and  burneth.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  in. 
xxvi.  352  Them  that  waxe  mad  or  fall  beside  themselves 
1631  WEEVER  Axe.  fun.  Mon.  691  Leyland.  .fell  besides  his 
wits.  1813  PICKEN  Poems,  Anld  Joanna  43  Blear-e'ed 
Kate  had  fa'n  wi'  bairn.  1877  E.  PEACOCK  A'.  W.  Line. 
Gloss.,  Fall  it*?  bairn,  to  become  pregnant. 

d.   To  fall  to  be  :  to  come  to  be. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  42  Our  myude  ought 
not  so  to  be  delited  in  the  contemplacion  of  hye  thynges 
that  we  fall  to  be  careles  of  our  common  stocke.  1663  GER- 
BIER  Counsel  44  The  peeres  of  Brick  or  Stone  between  them 
[window-cases],  will  fall  to  be  of  a  fit  width,  a  1715  BURNET 
Own  Time  (1766)  I.  443  William  fell  to  be  in  ill  terms  with 
his  mother.  1887  STEVENSON  Misadv.  J.  Nicholson  iv.  6 
The  memory  of  his  faults  had  already  fallen  to  be  one  of 
those  old  aches. 

41.  a.  Of  a  benefice  or  its  revenues :  To  lapse, 
revert  to  the  feudal  superior,  f  b.  Of  an  office, 
living,  holding :  To  become  vacant.  Obs. 

'53°  PALSGH.  544/1  So  sone  as  thou  cannest  se  any  offyce 
fall,  come  aske  it  of  the  kynge.  1550  CROWLEY  Epigr.  948 
Reuersions  of  fermes  are  bought  long  ere  they  fall.  1583 
Wills  t,  Im>.  N.  C.  (Surtces)  II.  76  To  remayne..in  the 
manor  house  of  Thirlwall,  untill  Newbiggen  fall.  1665  J. 
WEBB  Stone-Heng  (1725)  up  He  ..  returned  into  England 
when  His  Place  fell.  i68oR.  PARR  Life  Usshcr,  He.. 
obtained  a  grant  of  a  patent.. of  such  impropriations 
belonging  to  the  Crown,  as  were  then  Leased  out,  as  soon 
as  they  should  fall,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  II.  286  The 
Mastershipof  the  temple  was  like  to  fall.  1706  JANE  AUSTEN 
Pride  I,  Prej.  (1885)  I.  xvi.  68  When  the  living  fell,  it  was 
given  elsewhere,  1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  48  The 
revenues  should  fall  to  the  crown.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cona.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  58  The  new  Minster  was  held  to 
fall  by  the  treason  of  its  Abbot. 

f42.  To  change,  turn  to,  into  (something 
worse).  Obs. 


into  fendes  felle.  1436  AUDELAY  Poems  12  Ale  the  wy  t  of  this 
word  fallus  to  foly.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  18 
Your  writing.,  falleth  otherwise  to  a  manner  of  reproaching. 

1 43.  Of  the  weather :  To  turn  out,  prove  to  be. 

16336.  HERBERT  Temple,  Coniplainingn,  Asilly  flic,  That 
live  or  die  According  as  the  weather  falls. 

VIII.  To  occur,  come  to  pass,  befall,  result. 

t44.  To  arrive  in  course  of  time.  Cf.  COMEW.  19. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause.  2616  In  erthe  sal  duellc  be  bodis 
alle,  Until  bat  dredful  day  sal  falle.  1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind. 
323  We  mowe  tellen  our  time  whan  fe  time  fallus.  1607 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  iv.  337  Two  Honey  Harvests  fall  m 
ev'ry  Year. 

45.  Of  a  special  day  or  season :  To  come  or  occur 
at  a  stated  time,  or  within  stated  limits. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  277  A  Seyn  Austynes  day  yt  was, 
as  yt  valb  in  May.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288  +  77  (Cott.)  pat 
friday  was  our  leuedyday.  .But  nowful  selden  fallez  it  soo. 
c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  8  12  The  xiij  day  of  March  fil 
vp-on  a  Saterday.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orif.  Sacr.  i.  i.  |  20 
The  n  Generation  after  Moses,  which  will  fall  about  the 
time  of  Samuel.  1694  HOLDER  Time  viii.  101  The  Vernal 
Equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  Council  fell  upon 
the  2ist  of  March,  falls  now  above  10  days  sooner.  1853 
MAURICE  Proph.  f.  Kings  xx.  352  The  date . .  falling  between 
the  years  610  and  600  before  Christ.  1889  Repent.  P. 
lYcnt-worth  III.  iv.  44  Easter  fell  early  that  year. 

46.  Of  an  event,  etc. :    To  come  to  pass ;   to 
happen,   to   occur.     Obs.   exc.  poet.     a.    simply; 
rarely  with  adj.  as  complement. 


382  WYCLIF  Jicclus.  xlvin.  20  He  shewide  thmgus 
to  come,  .er  that  thei  fellen.  c  1450  LONELICH  Grail  Ivi.  64 
A  famyne  that  schold  fallen  in  gret  Bretaygne.  1523  LD. 
BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cxlvi.  174  Lykewise  they  well  deale  with 
vs  if  the  case  fell  lyke.  a  1547  SURREY  Aencid  n.  897  A 
sodein  monstrous  marvel  fell.  1633  Bp-  HALL  Hard  Texts 
521  The  death  of  this  cruel  Tyran.. shall  fall  about  two 
moneths  after  this  later  period.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trail.  57  Oft 
a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall.  1823  LONGFELLOW  Life 
(1891)  I.  iii.  33,  I  am  rather  sorry  that  the  Exhibition  falls 
so  late  in  the  year.  1878  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  v.  i,  If  war 
should  fall  between  yourself  and  France. 


PALL. 
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FALL. 


b.  with  dat.  as  indirect  obj  ,  or  to,  ttrz/o.  Also 
with  adj.  as  compl.  Ol>s.  exc.  arch. 

£-1300  Cursor  Af,  App.  ii.  706  The!  comen  lepand  bider- 
warde,  and  \}^i  hem  fel  swij>e  harde.  1375  HARBOUR  Brnc," 
ir.45SanardmyseiieifThym  fell,  a  1400-50.  \L-\attder  2722 
pe  mare  vr.fryndsehip  barfore  fall  sail  ^e  neuire.  c  1450 
.Mtrlin  10  It.  .neuer  fill  to  woman  saf  oonly  to  me.  a  1533 
LD.  BERNEKS  Hiton  vii.  15  The  pet  eons  aduenture  that  ftrfl 
..to  the  two  cby  Wren.  1583  SKMFII.L/?/.  of  St.  Androis\\\ 
Ralla-tes  (1872)  218  A  vengeance  faa  him.  18-  .  TLNNYSHX 
Grasshopper  Poems  1830)  108  Shame  fall  'em. 

C.  impers  ;  also  quasi  impers.  with  subject 
clause.  Now  rare.  Const,  dat.,  rarely  with  adj. 
as  com  pi.  t  Him  fell  well  :  he  prospered,  t  It 
falleth  profit  :  it  proves  profitable,  i  May  fall 
(\n  ME,  =  m.iyhap,  perhaps):  see  MAY. 

i  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1521  NicWIe  (Sat  folk  him  fel  wel. 
4:1340  Cursor  )f.  11929  (Fairf.)  Hhyt  fille  vpon  an  holiday 
.  .  Ihesu  and  othir  childryn  in  samyn  went  hem  by  the  rever 
to  gamy  n.  1375  Ctintic.  de  Creatione  638  in  Anglia  I,  By 
be  weye  it  fel  hem  hard  :  an  addre  to  hem  gan  lepe.  c  1375 
Cato  Major  \.  viii.  in  Anglia  VII,  Ofte  falleb  be  wyf  hit 
hateb  pat  loue1'  he  goods  hosebande.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Set. 
Wks.  III.  431  It  falle^  profyte  to  sum  me  men  to  be  bounds 
to  a  stake,  a  1400-50  Alexander  2600  J>of  us  fall  now  to  flee 
we  may  na  ferryre  wend,  a  1533  LD.  BKRNKKS  Hnon  \x.  210 
So  it  fell  that,  .kinge  Charlemayn  sent  for  hym,  1611  BIBLE 
2  Kings  iv.  n  It  fell  on  a  day  that  hee  came  thither.  1868- 
70  MORRIS  Earthly  Pax.  (1890)  387/2  As  it  fell  .  .  an  elder 
gan  to  tell  The  story. 

d.  In  phrases,  Fair  fall,  Foul  fall  :  may  good  or 
evil  befall.  Also,  f  Fall  what  can,  will,  fall', 
happen  what  may  ;  through  thick  and  thin. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1376  O,  leue  feren,  feire  is  us  i-fallen. 
(-1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  U'.  Prol.  277  My  lady  sovereyne.  .ys 
so  good  ..  I  prey  to  God  that  ever  falle  hire  faire.  £1440 
York  l\!yst.  xvi,  50  Faire  falle  ^e  my  faire  sone.  (71450 
Knt.  de  la  Tour  (18681  37  Falle  what  wolle  falle,  y  wol  do 
more  euelle.  1523  SKELTON  Gar/.  Laurel  27  Fair  fall  that 
forster  that  so  well  can  bate  his  hownde.  1631  MASSINGER 
Emp.  East  n.  i,  I  will  not  come  behind,  Fall  what  can  fall  '. 
1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Baft.  100  Fair  fall  to  the  Antinomians. 
a  1775  Hobit  Noble  i.  in  Child  ballads  (1890)  vii.  clxxxix. 
2/1  Foul  fa  the  breast  first  treason  bred  in  !  '787  BURNS 


2/1  Foul  fa  the  breast  first  treason  bred  in  !     '787 
To  a   Haggis  i,  Fair  fa'  your  honest,  sonsie  face. 


1860 


MARTIN  Horace  218  Foul  fall  the  day.    1884  Cheshire  Gloss. 
s.v.,  '  Fair-fa  w  Johnny  j  he's  best  lad  o'  th'  two.' 

47.  To  come  in  the  course  of  events,  or  of  orderly 
treatment.  Const,  with  dat.  infat.  To  fall  to  be, 
to  be  (spoken  of,  etc.). 

1450-1530  Myrr.onr  Ladye  34  The  feaste  of  saynt  Anyan 
fell  to  be  the  same  tyme  at  Orleaunce.  1535  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  317  The  same  gentleman  that  toke  hym 
may  convaye  hym  to  the  forsaide  place  wher  he  shall  faule 
to  be  upon  monday  next.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trait.  87 
The  Gardens  fall  in  the  next  place,  to  bee  spoken  of.  1639 
GENTILIS  Servitas  Inquis.  (1676)  872  With  ease  they  are 
made,  because  with  ease  they  are  revoked,  .as  it  falls  to  be 
most  commodious  for  their  businesses,  a  1715  BURNET  Own 
Time  (1724)  I.  in.  372  A  Church  falling  to  le  given  in  that 
way,  the  electors  had  a  mind  to  choose  me.  1863  BURTON  Bk. 
ffntiter  310  Had  it  fallen  to  be  edited  by  a  philosophical 
enquirer.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  vii.  62  The  campaign  of  Sylla 
in  the  East  does  not  fall  to  be  described  in  this  place. 
1884  Daily  News  n  Feb.  5/5  The  advance  would  fall  to  be 
made  in  the  driest  time. 

f48.  To  come  as  a  consequence  or  result.  Const. 
by  t  from,  of,  otit  of.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4520  (Cott.)  Was  \>a.r  nan  emang  ham  all 
Cuth  saiquat  bar-of  suld  fall.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  /'. 
R.  vii.  iii.  1,1495)  223  Of  that  ytchynge  fallyth  many  scalles. 
(•1400  Lanfranc'sCintrg.  191  Icchinge&  scabbe.  .falli^ofte 
of  salt  metis.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  7VwrCj,  Yet  shalle  I 
saye  .  .  how  it  happed  .  .  and  what  fylle  therof,  a  '533  LD. 
HKRNERS  Hnon  ii.  4  Wherby  so  many  illes  haue  fallen. 
(-1585  R.  BROWNE  Answ.  Cartiuright  57  Other  matters, 
which  fall  out  of  the  former  proofes.  a  1656  BP.  HALL 
Soliloquies  35  What  can  fall  from  defective  causes  but  im- 
perfect effects? 

fb.  To  turn  /0,  result  in  ;  to  turn  out,  result. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15420  (Cott.)  To  bairn  J?at  j»e  cheping 
did,  it  fel  to  mikel  vnspede.  Ibid.  29058  (Cott.)  J?at  bi  fast 
to  saul  fode  mai  falle.  1377  LANCL.  /'.  PL  xii.  47  Felyce 
hir  fayrnesse  ;  fel  hir  al  to  sklaundre.  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R,  xvn.  clxxxv,  (1495)  727  Dronkenesse  fallyth  ofte 
in  mannys  slowthe  and  spouse  brekynge.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  8934  All  oure  fare  &  oure  fortune  hath  fallyn  to  be 
best.  i6it  BIBLE  Rutk  iii.  18  Sit  still,  .vntill  thou  know 
how  the  matter  will  fall.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  211  Let  the 
dispute  about  Comedy  and  Susarion  fall  as  it  will. 

tc.  Fall  of  (after  'what'):  To  happen  to,  to 
become  of.  Cf.  BECOME  4.  Obs. 

c  1430  Chev.  Assigne  130  And  askede  hym,  in  good  feythe 
what  felle  of  be  chyldren.  1485  CAXTON  Parisfy  y.  45  What 
shal  falle  of  you  my  lady.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II. 
Ixxviii.  [Ixxiv.]  234  No  man  knewe  what  sholde  fal  of  theyr 
bodyes. 

IX.  Transitive  senses,    ^causative. 

1  49.  To  let  fall,  drop  ;  to  shed  (tears)  ;  to  cast, 
shed  (leaves)  ;  to  bringdown  (a  weapon,  the  hand, 
etc.).  Obs.  exc.  in  Bellringing  (see  quot.  1868). 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  66  It  wolde  make  an  harde  hert  man  to 
falle  the  teris  of  his  yen.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  v.  iii.  135 
To  morrow  in  the  battell.  .fall  thy  edgelesse  Sword.  1598 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\.  ii.  II.  (1641)  120/2  A  spark,  that 
Shepheards  Have  fain  .  .  Among  dry  leaves.  1598  GRENE- 
WEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  i.  xii.  (1622)  23  Arminius  wife,  .not  once 
falling  a  teare,  nor  crauing  fauor.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L. 
in.  v.  5  The  common  executioner.  .Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the 
humbled  neck,  But  first  begs  pardon.  1610  —  Temp.  n.  i.  296 
Fall  it  [your  hand]  on  Gonzalo.  a  1628  F.  GREVILLE  Poems^ 
C&lica  xxxvi,  He  had  falne  his  Fathers  Canne,  All  of  Gold 
in  the  deepe.  1632  NABBES  Covent  Garden  \.  v,  You've 
fallen  my  glove.  1665  G.  HAVERS  P.  della  ValU's  Trav. 
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E.  India  2  We  cast  Anchor  without  falling  our  sails.  1665- 
76  KAY  Flora  20  Shrubs  which  fall  their  leaves  in  the  winter. 
1808  J.  BARLOW  Colnnth.  vii.  201  They  . .  the  sullen  draw, 
bridge  fall.  1868  DKMSON  Clock*  \  Watches  (ed.  5)  415 
in  some  parts  of  England  they  ne\ errai.se  and  'fall '  tl;e  bells 
in  order. 

i  b.  fig.  To  '  drop  ',  not  to  insist  on.   Obs. 

a  1700  UKYDKN  (J  ),  I  am  willing  to  fall  this  argument. 
•|*C.  To  drop,  give  birth  to  [lambs,  etc.).      Ohs. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  I'.  \.  iii.  89  The.  .Ewes,  .did  in  eaning 
time  Fall  party- col  our  VI  lambs.  1667  CoLEl'KESSE  in  /7i//. 
Trans.  II.  480  A  Whue  Lamb  fain  on  a  Common. 

t  50.  To  let  down,  lower  in  position  or  direc- 
tion. 7*o  fall  one's  crest :  see  CUKBT.  Obs. 

1692  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  n.  xxii.  135  Causing 
a  Matross  to  raise  or  fall  the  Gun  with  an  Hank-spike. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  vi.  V.  82  Half  rearing  the  lids, 
to  see  who  the  next-comer  was;  and  falling  them  again. 
"795  J-  PHILLIPS  Hist.  Inland  Navig.  8  Method  employed 
.  .to  raise  or  fall  vessels  out  of  one  Canal  into  another, 
t  b.  To  cause  to  settle  or  subside.  Obs. 

1789  Trans.  Soc.  Enc.  Arts  II.  235  Throwing  in  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  to  fall  the  froth. 

fc.  To  lower  ^the  voice),  either  in  pitch  or 
loudness.  Obs. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  105  To  raise  or  fall  his  Voice  still  by 
Half-Notes.  1748  DODSLEY  Preceptor  Introd.  (1763)  I.  44 
Emphasis  is  raising  the  Voice,  Cadence  is  falling  it. 

t  d.  To  lower  (a  price,  etc.)  ;  to  bring  down  in 
value,  depreciate  ;  to  depress  (the  market^.  Also, 
of  land  :  To  become  worth  less  (rent).  Obs. 

1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Improv.  149  The  Lands  fall  Rents. 
1691  LOCKE  Lower.  Interest  Wks.  1727  II.  8  You  fall  the 
Price  of  your  Native  Commodities.  1717  NEWTON  in 
Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  425  In  raising  and  falling 
the  money,  their  King's  edicts  have  sometimes  varied  a 
little.  1722  Lett,  front  Mist's  Wkly.  Jrnl.  II.  41  The  turning 
of  Money  in  Stocks;  and  raising  and  falling  the  Market. 
1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  282  He  falls  the  value  of  his  land 
and  raises  the  value  of  assignats. 

f  51.  To  bring  or  throw  to  the  ground  ;  to  over- 
throw, lit.  andySg'.  Cbs. 

£1300  K.  Alis.  7186  He  hath  take  my  castelis  ;  He  hath 
falle  my  torellis.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  in.  43  Bere  wel  bin 
ernde.  .Concience  to  falle.  c  1420  Sir  Amadace  (Camel.) 
xxxviii,  God  may  bothe  mon  falle  and  rise.  1586  A.  DAY 
Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  78  By  desire  men  are  enforced,  by 
anger  kindled,  fallen  by  errour.  a  1625  BOYS  Wks.  (1629) 
3or  The  serpent  doth,  .bruise  our  heele  and  so  fall  vs. 

b.  Of  a  horse  :  To  '  throw '  ;ils  rider).     U.  S. 
The  wk.  conjugation  indicates  that  this  is  taken  as  another 

word,  f.  FALL  sb. 

a  1851  W.  COLTON  Ship  fy  Shore  viii.  139  The  servant-boy 
.  .told  how  the  animal  had  failed  him  three  times. 

c.  To  cut  down  (trees).   Obs. exc. dial,  or  U.S. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt's  T.  2930  The  beestes  and  the  briddes 
alle  medden  for  fere,  whan  the  wode  was  falle.  c  1420  Pallad. 
on  Hnsb,  ii.  437  Nowe  make  is  to  falle  in  season  best.  1523 
FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  134  To  fall  the  vnder  wode.  1685  Col. 
Rec.  Pennsyh'.  I.  128  A  Penalty  to  be  laid  upon  such  as 
Cult  or  fall  Marked,  .trees.  1805  H.  REPTON  Landscape 
Card.  75  The  most  beautiful  places  may . .  be  formed 
by  falling.. trees.  1875  PARISH  Sussex  Gloss,  s.v.,  These 
trees  are  getting  too  thick,  I  shall  fall  a  few  of  them  next 
year.  1883  E.  INGERSOLL  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  201/1  We 
must  fall  a  tree  straight  and  true. 

f52.  To  throw,  direct,  cause  to  impinge  (upon}. 

a  1774  GOLDSMITH  Snrv.  Experim.  Philos,  (1776)  II.  235 
A  number  of  plain  glasses,  united  to  fall  their  rays  upon  the 
same  spot,  would  actually  burn. 

**;/(?/  caitsative. 

t  53.   ='To  fall  from',  'to  fall  down  '.     Obs. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  5993  How  a  ^onge  man  felle 
a  tre.  1665  SIR!'.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  201  If  we  mi?s 
One  step,  we  headlong  fall  the  precipice. 

54.  To  have  as  one's  share,  come  in  for,  obtain. 
Obs.  exc.  dial. 

[Derived  from  31,  by  transposition  of  subject  and  object.] 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2406  A  mede  . .  That  ye  faithfully 
shall  falle.  a  1568  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (1820)  51  Feind  a  crum 
of  the  scbo  fawis.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  89  If  a 
minister  depart  this  life  after  Michaelmas,  his  executors  shall 
fall  that  year's  stipend.  1641  BEST  /-arm.  Bks.  (Surtees)26  If 
they  bee  under  five  the  procter  falleth  none.. if  there  bee 
above  five  the  procter  falleth  one.  1690  W.  WALKER  Idiom  at, 
Aitglo-Lat.  164  He  heard  that  Dion  had  fallen  a  good 
estate.  1750  Song*  For  a'  that  in  Collect.  Loyal  Songs  43 
The  Whigs  think  a'  that  weal  is  won,  But  Faith  they  ma'  na 
fa'  that.  [Cf.  1795  BURNS  For  a'  that  iv,  Guid  faith  he 
mauna  fa'  that.]  1889  Man  ley  fy  Corringham  Gloss. ,  Fali\ 
to  get,  to  receive. 

X.  With  prep,  (and  prepositional  phrases'. 
Besides  the  prepositions./?w//,  into,  out  of,  to,  which  natur- 
ally follov/yJi//,  it  is  construed  with  a  variety  of  others,  for 
which  see  above  :  in  the  following  combinations  the  sense  is 
more  or  less  specialized. 

55.  Pall  a .     To  set  about,  take  to,  begin 

(some  action).     Now  only  with  vbl.  sbs.  in  -ing. 

Cf.  fall  on  (64  a),  and  A/r^/.i  13  b. 

1576  FLEMING  PanoJ-l.  Epi^f.  274  Democritus  . .  fell  a 
laughing  at  what  so  ever  he  sawe  done.  1635  SlVBiaSottf* 
Cotifi.  Pref.  11638)  ii  Luther  when  he  saw  Melancthon.  .falls 
a  chiding  of  him.  a  1644  CHILLINGW.  Serm.  ii.  (1664!  43  He 
is  scarse  a  man.  .till  he  fall  a  work.  1740  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  v.  vi,  Mr.  Jones  now  fell  a  trembling  as  if  he  had 
been  shaken  with  the  fit  of  an  ague.  1867  TROLLOP  E  Chron. 
Barsct  II.  liii.  101  She  reined  in  her  horse  and  fell 
a-weeping. 

56.  Fall  across .    To  come  upon  by  chance, 

meet  with. 

1886  *  HUGH  CONWAY  '  Living  or  Dead  v,  I  happened  to 
fall  across  Estmere..in  the  park. 


57.  Pall  at  --  .     fa.  To  be  drawn  or  pass 
suddenly   into    (debate,   strife,  etc.}-      To  fall  at 
square:  see  SQUARE.   Obs. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)xv.  69  Thurgh  drunkenness  (>ai 
fall  at  grete  wordes.  1525  2  Proph.  St.  J:.nt>.  in  l-'urniv. 
Kallads  from  MSS.  1.306  Fflaunders  and  England  shall 
fall  at  decensyoun.  1648  HERKICK  B  ag  of  Bt'f  i.Two  Cupids 
ft  11  at  odds. 

fb.  Fall  at  hand.  To  be  near  at  hand,  to  Le 
going  to  happen.  Obs. 

1529  MORL;  Comf.  agst.  Trio.  i.  Wks.  1139/1  Create  perilles 
appeare  here  to  fall  at  hande. 

58.  Pall  behind  —  .     To  drop  into  the  rear  of, 
be  outstripped  or  left  behind  by. 

1856  Titan  Mag.  Nov.  443/1  A  man  who  has  fallen  behind 
his  age.  1890  T.  F.  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.  from  1689.  12  Dutch 
commerce  was  now  falling  behind  that  of  England. 

59;  Pall  down  ----  .     a.  See  DO\VN^;V/. 

1712  BERKELEY  Pass.  Obed.  §  27  Suppose  a  prince,  .to  fall 
down  a  precipice. 

b.  To  descend  or  drop  down  (a  river,  etc.). 

1699  DAMPIER  I'oy.  II.  i.  103  We  fell  down  from  Hean  to 
our  Ships.  1761-2  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  V.  lxxi.296The 
army  quickly  fell  down  the  rivers  and  canals  from  Nimeguen. 
1790  BEATSON  Nav.  <V  Mil.  Mem.  310  They  fell  down  the 
river,  till  they  came  up  to  the  7  Dutch  Ships. 

6O.  Fall  from  --  .  a.  See  simple  semes,  fb. 
To  drop  off  in  opinion  from  ;  to  disagree  with. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sal.  IVks.  III.  342  We  mai  see  .  .  how  |  es 
popis  fallen  fro  Petir,  and  myche  more  bei  fallen  fro  Crist. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \.  vii-  27  Galen  .  .  in  some 
things  hath  fallen  from  him  [Hippocrates]. 

f  o.  To  drop  away  from,  forsake,  revolt  against  ; 
to  renounce  one's  allegiance  to,  or  connexion  with. 

1535  COVE  RD  ALE  Jer.  Iii.  3  Sedechias  fel  from  the  kynge 
of  Babilon.  1548  HALL  Chron.  148  b,  After  this  spousage, 
the  Kynges  frendes  fell  from  hym.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer  Offices  24  Suffre  vs  net  .  .  to  fal  from  thee.  1595 
SHAKS.  John  in.  \.  320  England,  I  will  fall  from  tliee.  1649 
BP.  REYNOLDS  Hosea  i.  37  Achltophel,  a  man  of  great  wis- 
dome  fals  from  David. 

\  d.  To  drop  out  of,  give  up  (a  practice  or  pur- 
pose) ;  to  depart  from,  break  (a  commandment). 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  II.  769  Theeves.  .never  fall 
from  their  craft,  after  they  once  fall  thereunto.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Judg.  ii.  19  They  wolde  not  fall  from  their  purposes. 
1542-5  BRINKLOW  Lament.  (1874)  85,  I  exhorte  yow  .  .  to  .  . 
fall  from  your  accustomed  ydolatry.  1811  CHALMERS  Let. 
in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1851)  I.  243  In  the.  .life  of  every  individual 
.  .this  commandment  is  fallen  from. 


e.  —  J<a/toJf(sQe  91  d)from. 

1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  290  The  French  admiral! 
.  .  being  ill  intreated  in  this  cruell  fight,  fell  from  the  gallion 
Saint  Mathew. 

61.  Pall  in  (  =  iw/0)  --  .     t  a.  To  come  upon 
by  chance,  light  upon.    Obs. 

1377  LANCL.  /'.  PI.  B  iv.  156,'  I  falle  in  floreines*,  quad  ).at 
freke. 

b.  =  Fall  into  62  d. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  236  They  fille  in  speche. 
a  1450  Knt,  de  la  Tour  (1868)  26  As  thei  felle  in  talkinge  .  . 
one  of  hem  saide.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cxlix.  177 
He  fyll  in  seruyce  with  a  man  of  armes.  1530  PALSGR.  544/2, 
I  fall  in  aquoyntaunce  with  hym.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr. 
Biondis  Eromena  81  She  feared  .  .  to  .  .  fall  in  conference 
with  him. 

c.  To  fall  in  hand  to  or  with  :  to  set  oneseli 
to  (an  action),  set  upon  (a  person  \     See  HAND. 

62.  Fall  into.  -  .      fa.    To  come  into,  by 
chance  or  otherwise  ;  to  drop  into.     To  fall  again 
into  :  to  get  back  into,  be  restored  to.   Obs. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.clxix.  207  He  fell  agayneinto 
the  princes  love.  1698  T.  FROGER  Voy.  39  We  durst  not  fall 
into  the  Bay  till  break  of  Day.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  83 
F  i,  I  happened  this  Evening  to  fall  into  a  Coffee-house  near 
tne  'Change.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson's  I'oy.  108  They 
fell  Into  the  Harbour  unknown  to  themselves  and  by  mere 
Chance,  the  i6th  Day. 

f  b.  To  make  a  hostile  descent  or  inroad 
upon.  Obs. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  244  Some  Pioneers  In- 
habitants of  Coon-sha  ..  fell  into  his  naked  quarter.  1684 
Scanderbeg  Rediv.  iv.  62  The  Tartars  of  Dialogrod  falling 
into  the  Ukrain.  a  1715  BURNEI  Chvn  Time  11823)  I.  344 
Ready  either  to  invade  them,  or  to  fall  into  Flanders. 

C.  To  take  (one's  place),  take  one's  place  in  (the 
ranks,  etc.).  lit.  andyf^. 

1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondts  Eromena  145  Two  hundred 
of  them  falling  into  a  close  order,  interposed  themselves. 
1888  W.  J.  KNOX  LITTLE  Child  of  Staffer  ton  iv.  49  In  a 
moment  they  all  fell  into  their  places.  1889  Times  (weekly 
ed.)  13  Dec.  3/3  Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  lighter- 
men .  .  in  the  hope  of  getting  them  to  '  fall  into  line  with 
those  unions.  1890  S.  LANE-FOOLE  Bartary  Corsairs  i.  xiv. 
174  The  Christian  fleet  was  slower  in  falling  into  line. 

d.  To  engage  in,  enter  upon  (esp.  talk)  ;  to  begin 
the  discussion  of  (a  subject).     Also,  to  become  the 
subject  of  (discourse). 

c  1475  Ran/Coilyargo  Into  sic  talk  fell  thay.  1590  SIR 
J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  *3  They  fall  into  argument  of 
some  such  matters.  1666  PEPVS  Diary  14  Aug.,  We  .  .  fell 
into  dancing.  1673  TEMPLE  Ess.  Ireland  Wks.  1731  1.  109, 
I  know  not  what  it  was  that  fell  into  Discourse  t'other  Day. 
1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  124  f  2  We  must  immediately  fal! 
into  our  Subject.  1851  DIXON  W.  Penn  xxv.(iS72'225  The 
merchants  and  craftsmen  had  fallen  into  their  callings.  1889 
F.  PIGOT  Strangest  Jonrn.  163  One  lady  had  fallen  into 
conversation  with  them. 

f  e.  To  come  within  (the  range  of)  ;  to  be  taken 
in  or  grasped  by.  Obs,  rare. 
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1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  16  He  fell  into  j-or.r 
notice.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VI II,  \\\.  ii.  340  Those  things 
you  haue  done..  Fall  into'  th'  compasse  of  a  Premunirc. 
1712  ADDISON  Spt-ct.  No.  415  no  The  intire  Concavity  [of 
the  dome]  falls  into  your  Eye  at  once. 

t  f.  To  come  under,  be  included  among.  Obs. 

1586  A.  DAY  !•'"£.  Secretary  i.  90  They  [letters]  . .  doe  for 
the  most  part,  fall  into  the . .  Defensorie  or  Excusatorie  kinde. 
g.  To  comply  or  take  up  with,  accommodate 
oneself  to.     Also,  to  have  recourse  to. 

1714-5  ATTERBI'RY  Serin.  13  Mar.,  We  fall  into  all  his 
Commands  and  Directions.  1788  PKIUSTLBY  Lect.  Hist.  v. 
Hi.  404  The  generality  of  nations  have  fallen  into  the  method 
of  stamping  them.  1790  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  June,  We 
fell  immediately  into  our  usual  Windsor  life.  1890  T.  I'\ 
TOUT  Hist.  Eng.  from  1689,  128  The  ignorant  masses  fell 
blindly  into  the  plans  of  the  United  Irishmen. 
h.  To  get  or  drop  into  a  habit,  etc.). 

1886  A  SERGEANT  No  Saint  I.  vii.  141  He  had  fallen  into 
a  trick  of  walking  with  bent  head. 

63.  Tofalloff .     a.  Of  an  animal:  Tolo-e 

appetite  for  (food)  ;  to  refuse,     b.  Of  a  vessel :  To 
deviate  from  (her  course).     Cf.  91  c,  g. 

1745  MORTIMER  in  PJiil.  Trans.  XLIII.  553  As  soon  as  a 
Cow  falls  off  her  Meat,  give  her  another  Dose.  1839  T. 
BEALI-:  Sperm  Whale  316  [He]  called  out. .  for  the  helmsman 
to.  -allow  the  ship  to  fall  off  her  course. 

64.  Pall  on  .     fa.  To  pass  suddenly  or 

break  out  into,  set  about  (an  action  or  state).  Obs. 

41300  Cursor  M.  14008  (Cott.)  Sco  fell  on  suilk  a  grete, 
bat  al  sco  was  vr  lauerd  fete.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  763  Thus  should  all  the  realme  fall  on  a  roare.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  262  The  fellow  fell  on  trembling.  1670 
NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  I'oy.  i.  (1711152  We 
fall  on  fitting  of  our  Rigging  and  getting  the  Ship  fit.  1737 
WHISTON  Josrphtts'  Antiif.  VI.  vi.  §3  If  any  one. .fell  on 
eating,  .he  should  be  accursed. 

b.  Mil.  To   make  a  hostile  descent  or  attack 
upon,   join    battle  with ;    to  rush   upon,   assault. 
(With  indirect  passive . ) 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10515  Ffallys  on  hym  fuersly,  frap  hym 
todethe.  1548  H\u.C/tron.  214 b,  He  feared  lest  the.. corn- 
men  people . .  would  fall  on  hym,  as  one  that  fled  away.  1667 
EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  26  The  Dutch  . .  were  fallen  on  our 
fleet  at  Chatham,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  533 
No  merchants'  ships  should  be.. fallen  on,  till  six  months 
after  a  declaration  of  war.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  ii.  61 
Stewart,  .fell  on  the  episcopal  city  of  Elgin. 

trans/.  mA/ig.  1662  J.  DAVIES  Voy.  Ambass.  419  When 
the  Ambassador  . .  was  pleas'd  to  fall  on  any  with  his  ordi- 
nary Language.  1667  PEPYS  Diary ^(1877)  V.  179  The  Par- 
liament ..  are  likely  to  fall  heavy  on  the  business.  1711 
STEELE  Sped.  No.  260  T  i  You  cannot  fall  on  a  better  Sub- 
ject, a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  II.  38  The  house  of  Com- 
mons were  resolved  to  fall  on  all  the  ministry.  1827  O.  W. 
ROBERTS  Centr.  Amer.  126  A  heavy  sea  falls  on  the  coast. 
1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Bnginan's  Dog,  He  . .  fell  tooth 
and  nail  on  the  soup  and  the  bouilli.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  194  They  fell  on  him  [Clarendon]  as  furiously  as 
their  predecessors  had  fallen  on  Strafford. 

c.  To  come  across,  light  upon ;  •(•  to  hit  upon 
(an  expedient).     (With  itidirect passive?) 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen  IV,  v.  iv.  34  Seeing  thou  fall's!  on  me 
so  luckily.  1652  SIR  C.  COTTERELL  tr.  Cassandra  n.  107  At 
first  he  fell  not  on  the  thought  of  what  it  was.  1761-2  HUME 
Hist.  Eng.  (18061 V.  Ixix.  199  A  strange  expedient  was  fallen 
on  to  supply  this  deficiency.  1790  BEATSON  Nav.  ff  Mil. 
Mem.  I.  96  They  fel!  on  means  to  heave  her  round.  1890 
R.  M.  KETTLE  Ol,i  tlall\.  vi.  51  They  had  fallen  on  a  theme 
it  would  be  unwise  to  pursue. 

d.  To  have  recourse  to ;  to  make  use  of. 

i*S4  WHITLOCK  Zootmnia  142  Presently  they  fall  on  that 
common  place,  how  much  mischiefe  it  [learning]  may  do    ! 
without  Grace,      a  1715  BUHNET  Own   Time  (1823)   L  452    ' 
They  fell  on  propositions  of  a  strange  nature  to  ruin  them. 
1885  STEVENSON  Dynamiter  175  Sir  George  . .  fell  on  some 
expressions  which  I  still  remember. 

e.  To  drop  back  to,  resume  (a  position). 

1809  ROLAND  Fencing  140  After  which  fall  on  the  position 
of  the  guard. 

f.  naasi-tmpers.    with   it  introducing   infinitive 
clause  :  To  occur  to,  befall  (a  person),  rare. 

1842  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serm.  VI.  viii.  108  Some  persons 
recollect  a  time  . .  when  it  fell  on  them  to  reflect  what  they 
were. 

g.  To  fall  on  board:    see   simple   senses   and 
BOARD  s!>.  12  e.     Cf.  72  a. 

1805  Log  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  VII.  207  note.  The 
Royal  Sovereign  fell  on  board  of  our  starboard  beam. 

h.  To  fall  on  ones  feet :  fg.  to  fare  fortunately, 
be  well  provided  for. 

1886  WARNER  Their  Pilgrimage  (1888)  6  Mr.  King  . .  was 
put  in  good  humor  by  falling  on  his  feet,  as  it  were,  in  such 
agreeable  company. 

t  i.   To  fall  on  shore  :  to  run  aground.  Obs. 

1590  MARLOWE  Edw.  II,  iv.  vi,  With  sore  tempests  driven, 
To  fall  on  shore. 

t  To  fall  on  sleep :  see  ASLEEP. 

65.  Pall  through  .     To  make  a  'mess' 

of.  Sc. 

1823  JAMIESON  s.  v.,  By  her  foolish  airs,  she's  fa'n  through 
her  marna»e.  1826  HOGG  Meg  o'  Marhr,  The  minister's 
la  en  through  the  text  An'  Meg  gets  a'  the  blame  o't. 

66.  Pall  to .     fa.     To  be  drawn  by  feel- 
ing to ;  to  attach  oneself  to,  become  a  follower  of ; 
also,  to  make  one's  peace  with.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  AT.  15131  (Gott.)  We  se  be  folk  alle  fall  till 
him  I«T  K  Arthnr  ,.  xviii,  To  them  fell  kynge  Ryence 
ot  North  Wales.  1611  BIBLK  i  Chron.  xii.  19  There  fell 
some  of  Manasseh  to  David,  when  he  came  . .  against  Saul 
to  battle-. 
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t  b.  To  get  upon  (the  scent) ;  to  get  the  scent 
of,  track.   Obs,  rare. 

c  1340  Caw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  1425  pe  howndez.  .fellen.  .fast  to 
be  fnyt.  c  1420  Antnrs  of  Artk.  i,  Thay  horn  dy?t  into  the 
depe  dellus,  Fellun  to  tho  femalus. 

*t-  C.  To  ngrec  with,  accede  to  (a  proposal,  etc.). 
1513  Ln.  BKKNEKS  Froiss.  I.clxi.  195,  I  wold  gladly  fall  to 
any  reasonable  way.  1548  HALL  Chron,  214  b,  The  dtiezens 
..  fell  to  this  pact.  1683  Pi  NX  in  R.  Burton  Eng.  Enij>, 
Amer.  vii,  He  fell  to  the  Bounds  of  the  Land  they  had 
agreed  to  dispose  of,  and  the  Price. 

d.  To  apply  or  betake  oneself  to ;  to  have  re- 
course to;  to  take  to;  to  begin,  proceed  to.     With 
sb.t  inf.)  or  gerund.      Also  in  Fall  to  it :    set  to 
work,  bestir  yourself. 

c  1380  Sir Femmb.  647  Tel  bou  me.  .al  be  sobe  as  bow  art 
gent  &  free,  &  subbe  schalle  we  to-gadre  bobe  falle  to  fi^te 
a-je.  a  1400  go  Alexander  4587  A  wolfe  . .  Quen  he  has 
faute  of  his  flesch  he  fallis  to  be  soile  !  1526  Pilgr.  Per/, 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  35  b,  Fall  to  prayer  and  make  thypeticyon 
to  God.  a  1568  ASCHAM.  Scholem  i.  (Arb.i  32  Then  will  he 
sonest  faul  to  beate  his  scholers.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Cone- 
staggio  14  Growing  to  more  yeeres,  they  fell  to  distrust 
him.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  i.  3  Speake  to  th'Mariners:  fall 
too't,  yarely,  or  we  run  our  relues  a  ground.  1644  SLINGSBY 
Diary  (1836)  ua  In  Marston  corn  feilds  [the  Parliamentary 
army]  falls  to  singing  psalms.  1707  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4329/5 
They  fell  to  their  Oars.  17*7  SWIFT  Lett.  Eng.  Tongue  18 
That  Licentiousness  which  . .  fell  to  corrupt  our  Language. 
1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  iv.  xi.  187  He  fell  to  patting  the 
mare  with  great  unction.  1865  KINGSLEY  Hcrew.  I.  x.  236 
He  was  heated  instantly,  and  fell  to  religion. 

e.  t  To  fall  to  (food; :  to  begin  eating  (it).     To 
fall  to  work :  to  begin  working. 

n  1400  Sir  Perc.  1326  Thay  felle  to  thaire  fude.  1551 
CROWLEY  Pleas.  <$•  Pain  495  Fall  nowe  to  worke  for  your 
lyueynge.  '699  DAMHER  Voy.  II.  i.  52  When  this  is  done 
they  fall  to  their  Meat.  I  saw  one  of  these  Grave-Feasts. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crttsoe(i%4o)  I.xiv.  243  He  fell  to  work.  1817 
COBBETT  Taking  Leave  col.  25  The  Grazier  then  fell  to 
work  with  his  stick  in  such  a  style  as  I  never  before  wit- 
nessed. 1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  iii.  (1889)  22 
The  four  fell  to  work  upon  the  breakfast. 

67.  Fall  under  .     t*.  To  throw  oneself 

at  the  feet  of.   Obs. 

rti30o  Cursor  M.  12475  (Gutt.)  Honurand  him  he  fel  him 
vnder. 

b.  To  come  or  be  classed  under,  be  included  in. 

c  1460  FORTESCUE  APS.  %  Lint.  Mon.  vii,  Riche  furres,  ober 
than  be  wormed  to  fall  vnder  . .  be  yerely  charges  off  his 
warderobes.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  281  The  present 
limitation . .  does  not  fall  under  either  of  these  heads,  c  1865 
J.  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  5  Elect  retyping  and  Gilding  . .  fall 
under  this  section.  1870  MAX  MULLER  Sc.  Xclig.(-t%i$  357 
Being  signs  they  fall  under  the  category  of  language. 

c.  To  be  brought  under  the  operation  or  scope 
of,  be  subjected  to. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  307  Them,  that.. passe  over 
what  soever  falleth  under  their  fingers.  1605  BACON  Adv. 
Learn,  i.  iv.  §  i  To  speak  unto  such  as  do  fall  under  or  near 
unto  a  popular  observation.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zoototnia  222 
Their  moans  operand  i.  .doth  not  fall  under  Demonstration. 
1711  ADDISON  Sptct.  No.  44  f  5  Absurdities  ..  as  ridiculous 
as  that  which  falls  under  our  present  Censure.  1824  M  ED- 
WIN Confers.  Byron  (1832)  II.  109  His  '  Revolt  of  Islam  *. . 
fell  under  the  lash  of  '  the  Quarterly  '.  1830  G.  BIRD  Nat. 
Phil.  Introd.  35  These,  .states  of  matter  will  fall  under  our 
observation. 

68.  Fall  unto  — .   =  Fall  toy  \\\  various  senses. 
IS3S  COVERDALE  i  Chron.  xii.  19  Of  Manasses  there  fell 

certain  vnto  Dauid.  1587  TUHBERV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  134  The 
I-ady,  somewhat  hungrie,  fell  unto  the  Cates.  1611  BIBLK 
2  Kings  vii.  4  Let  vs  fall  vnto  the  host  of  the  Syrians. 

C9.  Fall  upon  -   —  .     fa.    —  Fall  on  6+$.. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  i5s8o(Cott.)  Alle  be  apostels  ban  bi-gan 
to  fal  a-pon  a  gret. 

b.  —Fall on  64 b. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxvi.  231  Kyng  edward.  .fyll 
vpon  phelip  of  valoys.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  148  Sir 
Edward . .  fell  sodeinly  upon  the  hoste  of. .  Sir  Simond.  1671 
NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1711)  132  The 
Commander,  .began  to  fear,  lest  they  might  be  fallen  upon. 
1698  T.  FROGER  Voy.  33  This  Bird,  .pearches  upon  some 
Tree  . .  waiting  till  the  Fish  swim  even  with  the  Surface  of 
the  Water,  to  fall  upon  them.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones 
xvi.  ii,  He  hath  fallen  upon  me  with  that  stick.  1844  H.  H. 
WILSON  Brit.  India  II.  106  Some  of  the  principal  Omras 
urged  the  Nizam  to  fall  upon  the  Residency. 

trattsf.  and  fig.  1709  HEARNE  Collect.  13  Apr.,  The 
Dr.  has  . .  fallen  upon  Gronpvius . .  But  he  was  provok'd  to 
it  by  Gronovius's  first  falling  upon  him.  1749  FIELDING 
Tom  Jones  xvi.  iv,  When  I  expected  you  would  have 
commended  me  for  all  I  have  done,  to  be  fallen  upon  in 
this  manner.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  x,  Kit  . .  falling 
upon  a  great  piece  of  bread  and  meat.  1857  LIVINGSTONE 
Trav.  xv.  278  Manenko  fell  upon  our  friends,  .she  is  a  most 
accomplished  scold. 

c.  =  Fall  on  64  c. 

1633  LITHGOW  Trav.  iv.  137  At  last  we  fell  vpon  a  Dalma- 
tian widdow,  whose pittifull  lookes.  .stroke  my soule.  1747  in 
Col.  Rec.  Pennsyh'.V.  99  Some  Method  should  be  fall'n  upon 
to  prevent  the  Evils  which  threaten  Us.  1777  PRINGLE 
Telescopes*)  By  the  force  of  his.. genius  he  fell  upon  this 
new  property  of  light.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville  II. 
77  He  ..soon  fell  upon  the  track  of  Mr.  Robert  Camp- 
bell s  party,  which  had  preceded  him  by  a  day.  i86a  LD. 
BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xiii.  189  Edward  III  fell  upon  an 
expedient  which  gave  very  great  satisfaction  to  all.  1874 
G.  W.  DASENT  Tales  from  Fjeld  247  When  he  had  walked 
a  while,  he  fell  upon  an  old  wife. 

t  d.  To  begin  upon,  take  up,  set  about.  Obs. 

1625  SURGES  Pers.  Tithe*  2  My  Purpose  is  not  here  to  fall 
vponthatQuestion.  1649  Bp.  HALL  Cow  Consc.  i.v.  43  Other- 
wise some  Interloper  may  . .  fall  upon  the  work  at  a  lower 
rate,  and  undoe  the  first  editor.  1701  SWIFT  Contests  Nobles 
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\-  Civil,  iii,  These  Persons  . .  fell  violently  upon  advancinj 
the  Power  of  the  People.  1741  WKSI.KV  /( '£$.(1872'  I.  304 
They  immediately  fell  upon  their  favourite  Subject. 

e.  To  come  (casually)  to,  take  up  with,  adopt, 
have  recourse  to. 

1633  LJi-.  HALL  Hard  Texts  231  He  that  falls  rashly  upon 
bis  determinations,  .cannot  but  offend.  1654  M-  I-'KSTRANGE 
Chas.  /(ifiss*  130  His  Majesty  fell  upon  Davids  design  .. 
of  numbering  the  People.  1858  SEARS  Athan.  in.  v.  297  The 
church,  .had  fallen  upon  the  belief  that  he  [Christ]  was  soon 
to  appear  again. 

f.  Geom.  Of  a  line,  point,  etc. :  To  have  a  place 
upon,  cover,  come  exactly  upon. 

1570  BILLINGSLEV  Euclid  l.  viii.  18  The  line  FG  may  fall 
directly  vpon  the  line  DF.  1840  LARDNER  Geom.  42  The 
vertex  of  the  angle  c*  must  fall  upon  the  vertex  of  the 
angle  f. 

fg.  To  come  upon,  become  legally  chargeable 
to  (the  parish).  Obs. 

1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Improv.  150  Consider  that  Bank. 
Granaries,  .will  be  the  occasion  of  taking  infinite  poor  people 
off  the  Parish,  and  prevent  others  falling  upon  the  1', 
t  h.   =  Fall  back  upon. 

1707  S.PATERSON  A  bother  Trove  Her  1 1.  218  Failing  of  an 
inscription,  [he]  may  fall  upon  a  derivative. 

t  7O.  Pall  with .     To  come  upon  in  due 

course;  to  meet  with.  Chiefly  Naut.  To  make 
(.land).  Oh. 

"Si*  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  112  The  12  of 
May  we  fell  with  the  Isle  of  Lundy  in  the  Channel  of  Bris. 
toll.  1599  Ibid.  II.  i.  258  The  land  is  very  high  that  we  fall 
withall.  1632  LuGRYStr.  Veil.  Paterc.  \  'leucer.  falling 
with  [adpulsits]  Cyprus,  did  build  . .  Salamina.  1646  J . 
BRINSLEY  A  raignm.  Pres.  Schism  \  Opening  his  Bible,  he 
fell  with  that  of  the  Psalmist.  1670-1  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl. 
in  Ace.  Self.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1711)  124  Expecting  to  fall  with 
Indians,  for.  I  saw  many  Fires  up  in  the  Land.  Ibid.  125 
This  Morning.. I  fell  with  a  fine  Sandy  Bay. 

71.  Pall  within .  To  come  within  the  in- 
fluence, operation,  or  scope  of;  to  be  included  in. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  228  Those  things  that  . .  fall 
within  theview  of  the  sight.  1688  Lett.  cone.  Present  St.  Italy 
92  This  was  indeed  a  matter  that  could  fall  within  the  Popes 
understanding.  1771  Jimins  Lett.  xliv.  240  There  may  be 
instances,  .which  do  not  fall  within  my  own  exceptions.  1806 
Med.  Jrtil.  XV.  561  This . .  work  would  not  have  fallen  within 
the  notice  of  our  department,  had  it  not  been  [etc.]. 


M.  PATTISON  Ea.  (1889)  I.  23  A  charge  . .  such  . .  as  should 
fall  within  this  penalty.  1884  G.  DENMAN  in  Lavj  Rep.  20 
Chanc.  Div.  466  Statements,  .made,  .so  recklessly  as  to  faU 
within  the  rule  of  fraud. 

XI.  With  adverbs,  forming  the  equivalent  of 
compound  vbs.  in  other  langs.  ;  e.g.  to  fall  oitt= 
L.  exchiere,  Ger.  ausfalltn. 

(The  phrases  fall  /<?»/,  fall  short,  are  for  convenience 
placed  here,  notwithstanding  some  uncertainty  in  the  gram- 
matical character  of  the  adjuncts :  see  FOUL,  SHORT,  aitjs. 
and  advbs.) 

72.  Pall  aboard,     a.  See  ABOAKD  t  d. 

c  1380  VfvcLirStrm.  Sel.  Wks.  1.294  Me"  )»5  nowdremen 
an  accident  wibouten  suget  mai  falle  aborde  wib  bese  foolis. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  s.v.  Aboard,  To  fall  Aboard 
[  of,  to  strike  or  encounter  another  ship,  when  one  or  both  are 
in  motion.  1791  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  187  They  fell  aboard  a 
Swedish  line  of  battle  ship. 

t  b.  To  make  a  beginning.     Obs. 

a  1680  BUTLER  Cat  ft  Puss  Rem.  (17=1)  I.  93  To  lose  no 
further  Time,  he  fell  aboard.  01700!:.  K.Dict,Cant.Cra*, 
I-'all-a-bord,  fall  on  and  Eat  heartily. 

73.  Pall    about.      a.    See   simple   senses   and 
ABOUT  adv. 

1874  MKS.  L.  B.  WALFORDAfr.  Smith  vii.  (1876)74,  I  wish 
you  would  not  go  falling  about  that  vi  ay. 

t  b.  To  search  around,  cast  atxmt.   Olis. 

1632  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  xxi.  (1862'  I.  86  It  is  high  time 
we  were  . .  falling  about  to  try  what  claim  we  haue  to 
Christ. 

74.  Pall  abreast  of.     See  36  and  ABRKAST  4. 

1886  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Miss  Jacobsen  I.  x.2os  The  object 
of  i  t ..  checked  his  horse  and  fell  abreast  of  her. 

t  75.  Pall  adown.     See  I  and  AnowN  A.  I. 

1*97  R-  GLOUC.  (1724)401  be  on  alf[of  the  body]  vel adoun 
anon,  be  oi>er  byleuede  stylfe  In  be  sadel.  c  1400  Lanfranc's 
Cirurg.  277  pe  stoon  falhb  adoun  of  be  reynes  toward  be 
bladdre  bi  }>e  weie  of  be  urine.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Wer- 
btirgei.  1302  His  gloues.  .shortly  to  grounde  failed  adowne. 

Pall  afire.     See  40  c  and  AFIRE. 

1 76.  Pall  after.     Of  a  dream  :  To  come  tme. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  13  To  wene  that  dremes  after  falle. 

77.  Pall  asleep.     See  38  and  ASLEEP  2,  3. 

1393  I.ANGL.  P.  PI.  C  xxii.  5  Ich  fel  eft-sones  a  slepe. 
1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  n.  75/1  We  . .  fall  a  slepe,  when  we 
should  moste  harken.  1662  J.  DAVIES  Voy.  Ambass.  82  She 
.  .fell  asleep.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  vi.  102  The  fit 
wearing  off,  I  fell  asleep. 

Pall  aslope.     See  39  and  ASLOPE. 

78.  Pall  astern.     See  36  and  ASTERN  3. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag-  iv.  160  If  you  sail  against  a 
Current  . .  Swifter  than  the  Ship's  way,  you  fall  a  Stern. 
1776  in  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine.  1833  MARRY  AT  P.  Simple 
1,  1'he  boat  fell  astern,  leaving  two  Spaniards  clinging  to  the 
side. 

79.  Pall    away.      a.    See   simple    senses   and 
A  WAV. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19691  (Cott.)  Skales  fell  fra  his  eien 
a-wai.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  179  If  bou  wolt  kepe  heeris 
bat  bei  schulen  not  falle  awei.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's 
Hnsb  i.  (1586)  39  Flowres  .  .which  falling  away,  leaveth  be- 
hinde  them  little  round  knoppes.  1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  (1698) 
I.  1 12  The  top  of  it  . .  gradually  falls  away  on  ench  side  with 
a  gentle  descent.  1862  TYNDALL  Mountaineer,  ii.  14  Portions 
of  snow  had  fallen  away  from  the  upper  slope.  1889  A.  C. 
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DOVU-:  Micah  Clarke  xxiii.  24  The  breeze  has  fallen  away 
to  noi!ii  . 

+  b.  To  cease  to  speak  of  a  subject.  Const,  from. 
,  1374  CHAL'CI.K  Troy  tits  in.  1257  Lat  u.-,  fal  away  fro  this 
iiKiterc,  For  it  suffi.se th,  this  that  seyde  is  here. 

c.  To  withdraw  one's  support,  draw  off,  desert, 
revolt.     Const,  from,  to. 

'535  COVEUDALE  2  C/ifon.  \.  19  Thus  fell  Israel  uwaie 
from  the  house  of  Dauld.  1611  UIIJI.K  a  h'iugs  xxv.  n  The 
fugitiues  that  fell  away  to  the  king  uf  Babyluii.  1889  A.  C. 
DOYLE  Micak  Clarke  xxxiii.  362,  I  am  surprised,  .that  you 
should  have  fallen  away  from  that  allegiance. 

d.  With  respect  to  religions  belief  or  practice  : 

To  become  a  backslider;  to  apostatize  (front). 

1597  HOOKKK  Keel.  Pol.  \.  xlii.  84  Some  fell.  .away,  .from 
Mjundnes  of  belitfe.  1611  BIIILK  Luke  viii.  13  These  . .  for 
a  while  beleeue,  and  in  time  of  temptation  fall  away.  1751 
WKSLE v  Wks.  (1872)  X.  285,  I  believe  a  saint  may  fall  away. 
18*4  SCOTT  Rcdgauntlet  xxi,  *O  Joshua.,  wilt  thou  thus 
fall  away  from  the  truth?'  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq. 
(1877)  I.  iv.  210  Large  numbers  of  the  Normans,  .fell  away 
from  Christianity. 

t  e.  To  lose  flesh  or  substance ;  to  shrink.   Obs. 

1530  PALSGK.  544/1,  I  fall  awaye,  1  wax  leane  of  flesshe. . 
7c  tifsdtariu.  a  1680  BUTUCK  Rein.  (1759)  II.  446  He 
delights,  like  a  fat  overgrown  Man,  to  see  himself  fall  away. 
1770  GRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1884  III.  354  Mrs.  Jonathan,  .is  much 
fallen  away. 

f.  To  decay,  pine  away,  perish,  vanish. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  223  All  things.. when  they 
are  at  their  ful  ripenesse,  then  are  they  most  fit  to  fall  away 
and  pearish.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  HI.  i.  193  Till  bones 
and  rlesh  and  sinewes  fall  away.  1611  BIBLE  i  Mace.  iv. 
^2  Cause  the  boldness  of  their  strength  to  fall  away.  1711 
AnnisoN  Spect.  No.  in  F  5  How  can  it  enter  into  the 
Thoughts  of  Man,  that  the  Soul . .  shall  fall  away  into  nothing, 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created?  1827  Lost; p.  Life  (1891)  I. 
viii.  106  The  cottages  [are]  ruinous  and  falling  away  piece- 
meal. 1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  li.  6  Within  me  Every  lost 
sense  falleth  away  for  anguish. 

80.  Pall    back.      a.    See    simple    senses    and 
BACK. 

i6za  FLETCHER  Beggar's  Bush  in.  iv,  Can  mens  prayers. . 
Fall  back  like  lazy  mists?  1676  Walton's  Angler  \.  xix.The 
. .  slime  which  that  river  leaves  on  the  banks,  when  it  falls 
back  into  its  natural  channel.  1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy. 
Lc7'iint  176  A  large  piece  of  Felt,  .which  falls  back  on  their 
Shoulders.  1845  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (1860)  I.  144  The  Church 
would  soon  have  fallen  back,  .into  its  ancient  corruptions. 

b.  To  step  back,  give  way.     Of  troops:    To 
retreat,  retire. 

1607  TOURNEUR  Rev,  Trag.  \\,  ii,  Brother  fall  back  And 
y>u  shall  learne  some  mischeife.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb. 
xii.  204  Falling  backe  where  they  Might  field-room  tind. 
1676  ETHEREIXIE  Man  of  Mode  in.  i,  Fall  back  on  The  sud- 
den, .and  break  out  Into  a  loud  laughter.  1781  Hist.  Eur. 
in  Ann.  Keg.  16/1  That  regiment  being  ordered  to  fall  back 
on  their  approach.  1823  Douglas,  or  Field  of  Otterbnnt 
HI.  iii.  36  His  enemies  . .  fell  back  to  avoid  his.  .thrusts^ 
fi&*  X7J4  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  556  f  3  Nothing  but  an  in- 
vincible Resolution,  .could  have  prevented  me  from  falling 
back  to  my  Monosyllables.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist. 
Eng.  xlvi.  464  They  fell  back  a  little,  too,  to  favouring  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

c.  Of  a  coast-line  :  To  recede. 

1820  SCOKESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  224  The  coast  falls 
gradually  back. 

fd.  To  fall  into  arrear  (in  payments).  Obs. 

1786  BURKE  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  88 The.  .nabob., 
falling  back  in  other  payments  in  the  same,  .proportion. 

81.  Pall  back  on,  upon.     a.  Mil.  To  retire  to. 
b.  Jig.  To   have  recourse    to   (something)    when 
other  things  fail. 

1841  MYERS  Catk.  T/t.  287  The  internal  Evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity, .on  which  we  must  fall  back.  1862  TRENCH  Mirac, 
xxxiii.  456  A  manual  trade,  on  which  to  fall  back  in  the  time 
of  need.  1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  in.  xxii.  205  The 
rebel  army  fell  back  ..  upon  Linlithgow.  1889  JESSOPF 
Coming  of  Friars  v.  254  Young  men  presumably  with  some 
private  means  to  fall  back  upon. 

82.  Fall  behind,  behindhand.  See  simple  senses 
and  BEHIND,  BEHINDHAND. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  543/2  He  is  fallen  behynde  the  hande,  within 
thib  thre  yere.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  21  July  5/2  If  the 
tenant  falls  behind  with  his  instalments.  1887  VISCT.  BURY 
&  HII.UKR  Cycling  i.  40  After  about  twenty  miles  the  horse 
slowly  but  surely  falls  behind. 

t  83.  Pall  by.  a.  To  miss  receiving  something. 
b.  Sc.  To  be  mislaid.  C.  Sc.  To  be  affected  with 
any  ailment,  tsp.  to  be  confined  in  childbed  (Jam,). 

1614  T.  WHITE  Martyrd.  St.  George  B  ij  b,  His  arme  now 
thru.-. ting  forth.  .To  latch  the  stripes  for  feare  of  falling  by. 
1640  RUTHERFORD  Li-tt.  u.  xxix.  (1671)  491  Christ's  papers 
of  that  kinde  cannot  be  lost  or  fall  by. 

84.  Pall  down.  a.  See  simple  senses  and 
DOWN. 

•11175  Cott.  Horn.  221  Swa  michte  seac  l>e  o8re  be  ber 
fellon  don.  c  1350  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2734  5et  sal  Sin  pride  fallen 
dun.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  iv.  5  Cayn  was  wrooth  greetli,  and 
his  cheer  felde  doun.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  $  Lint.  Mon. 
xvi,  The  estate  off  be  Romans.. be  ganne  to  fall  doune. 
'5«3  DOUGLAS  sEneis  n.  viii.  6  The  ancyant  worthy  citie 
doun  is  fall.  1632  LITHGOW  Trail,  in.  09  There  fell  downe 
a  deadly  storme,  at  the  Grecoe Lcuante.  1755  Let.  in  Gentl. 
Mag.  XXV.  564  At  Algazaist  several  walls  fell  down.  1809 
Med.  yrnl.  XXI.  474  When  boiled,  .the black  oxide  of  iron 
fell  down  in  abundance.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  ted.  2)  I.  183 
He  is  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  them. 

fb.  To  pass  down,  descend.   Obs. 
1638  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  294  Aduancing  in  our  course,  we 
fell  downe  from  the  hils  in  a  long  bottome. 

C,  Of  a  ship,  etc. :   To  'drop  down*  towards 
the  sea.     Also,  fTo  sail  to.  Obs. 


1598  W.  PHILLIPS  Linschoicn  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  24  They 
fall  down  by  means  uf  the  stream.  1685  R.  BUKION  Eng. 
Empire  in  A  mer.  xix.  194  Before  he  fell  down  to  the  Havana, 
he  .should  touch  at  St.  Christophers.  1754  FIKLDING  Voy. 
Lisbon  Wks.  1882  VII.  34  He  ordered  his  ship  to  fall  down 
to  (Jravesend.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bit.  1890 
Sat.  AVz'.  13  Dec.  687/2  They,  .fell  down  to  Ameralikfjord. 
td.  To  make  a  hostile  descent,  swoop  down. 

17..  Remarks  Reign  Will.  Ill  in  Select.  Hart,  J//.w. 
(1793)  490  If  the  troops  uf  his  most  Christian  majesty  had  fell 
down  into  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 

t  e.  To  take  to  one's  bed ;  to  sicken.  Obs. 

1757  B.  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  (1887)  II.  522,  I  ,.  got  fresh 
cold  and  fell  down  again.  1773-84  COOK  Voy.  U79°)  HI. 
800  Our  crew,  .began  to  fall  down  in  fevers. 

85.  Pall  forth.   =  To  fall  out. 

fa.  To  drop  out  (3/>s.}  fb.  To  happen,  occur 
(obs.}.  fc.  To  quarrel,  fight  (phs.\ 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  138  The  . .  teeth  . .  will  shed  and 
fall  forth  of  the  head.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  n.  i.  52 
Here  it  falleth  foorth  . .  hee  which  is  most  studious,  is  best 
learned.  1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  464  The  males  often- 
times fall  forth,  for  sometimes  eight . .  males  follow  one 
lioness. 

86.  Fall    foul.     a.    To    come    into   collision. 
Chiefly  of  ships.     Const,  of,  f  0«,  upon,  ^wit/i. 

a.  1613  OVERBURY  Neives,  Nerves  from  Sea  Wks.  (1856)  181 
A  mans  companions  are  (like  ships)  to  be  kept  in  distance, 
for  falling  foule  one  of  another.  1678  PHILLIPS  Ttwemier's 
Trav.  n.  i.  53  Both  the  Ships  Company  began  to  cry  out, 
for  fear  of  falling  foul  one  upon  another.  1745  P.  THOMAS 
yrnl.  A  nsons  Voy.  284  The  Prize  . .  fell  foul  with  her  Head 
on  our  Starboard  Quarter. 

b.  Jig.  To  clash,  come  into  conflict  (with) ;  to 
get  into  disputes  ;  to  quarrel. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  183  Shall  wee  fall  foulc  for 
Toyes?  1630  M.  GODWYN  tr.  Bp.  Hereford's  Ann.  Eng. 
(1675)  37  Henry  must  of  necessity  fall  foul  with  the  Etnperour. 
1645  CROMWELL  Let.  14  Sept.  (Carlylel,  To  avoid  confusion 
and  falling  foul  one  upon  another.  1667  PEPVS  Diarydfy-j) 
V.  156  We  fell  very  foul.  1871  R.  H.  HUTTON  Ess.  (ed.  2) 
I.  80  So  that  we  may  not  . .  fall  foul  of  the  forces  . .  ot"  that 
infinite  world. 

c.  To  make  an  attack.     Const,  of,  on,  ttpon. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vii.  xliv.  376  Yet  fell  they  [the 

Danes]  so  foule  vpon  Essex,  .that  the  King  was  enforced  to 
compound  a  peace.  ai66i  FULLER  Worthies\.\^Q)\\\.  427 
John  Bale,  .falleth  foul  on  all  friars.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables 
Pref.  Wks.  (Globe)  505,  I  have  fallen  foul  on  priesthood. 
1726  CAVALLIER  Mem.  iv.  338,  I  fell  foul  upon  them  . .  and 
put  them  to  flight.  1846  LANDOK  /mag.  Com.1.  Wks.  I. 
116/2  You  fall  foul  upon  our  miracles  and  our  saints.  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  13  July  5/2  The  Duke  then  falls  foul  of  Lord 
Rosebery  for  stating  this  fact. 

87.  Pall  in.     a.  See  simple  senses  and  IN. 
1867  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  III.  u.  595  A  fence,  .to  prevent 

any  person  from  falling  in.  1887  STEVENSON  Talk  iff  Talkers 
ii.  in  Mem.  fy  Portraits  177  He  was  all  fallen  away  and 
fallen  in  ;  crooked  and  shrunken.  Mod.  Her  eyes  have 
fallen  in. 

b.  Of  a  building,  etc.  :  To  drop  to  pieces  to- 
wards the  interior  or  inwardly,     transf.  Of  a  cliff* 
To  drop  in  fragments  into  the  sea. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  v.  (1840)  I.  94  Thinking  that  the  top 
of  my  Cave  was  falling  in.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vicar  Wakef. 
xxii.  Part  after  part  [of  the  roof]  continuing  to  fall  in.  1810 
SHELLEY  Zastrozzi  i,  Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  roof 
fell  in.  1829  MILMAN  Hist.  y&us  xvi.  (1878)  4O_2  During 
the  night,  the  wall  suddenly  fell  in  with  a  terrific  noise. 
1869  PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  iii.  68  The  whole  crater  top  fell  in. 

c.  Of  ihe  mouth  :  To  recede. 

1704  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4031/4  His  Mouth  falls  in. 
•J*  d.  To   make   one's   way  in,  accidentally   or 
otherwise ;    to   rush  in  with  a  hostile  intention. 
transf.  Of  the  sea.     Also  of  a  ship  :   To  take  a 
course  (to  land).  Obs. 

1381  WYCLIK  Dan.  xiii.  26  Forsothe  seruauntes  of  the  hous 
fellen  yn  by  the  posterne.  1535  COVERDAI.E  i  Sam.  xxvii. 
10  Achis  spake  :  Whither  fell  ye  in  to  daye  ?  1697  DAM  PIER 
Voy.  (1698)  I.  247  They,  .fell  in  among  a  company  of  Spanish 
soldiers,  .who  immediately  fired  at  them.  1713  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  5374/1  A  large  Boat  . .  fell  in  amongst  them,  and  took 
one  Hoat.  ij^SAnsim's  V0y,i\.\\.  ^ThUship.  .had  fallen 
in  to  the  northward  of  the  Island.  1772-84  COOK  Vny.(ijgo) 
IV.  1268  These  are  covered  by  islands  in  the  offing,  so  that 
no  sea  can  fall  in  to  hurt  a  ship. 

f  e.  To  strike  in,  interpose  a  plea.   Obs.  rare. 

«  1641  Br.  MOUNT AGU  Acls  fy  Mon.  ^.(1642)291  Nicolaus 
.  .purposed  to  fall  in  for  Herod  in  his  plea  against  Syllseus. 

f.  To  happen,  occur,  take  place.     Also  to  ap- 
pear (in  a  narrative).     Now  rare. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  \\.  (Arb.)  09  Continue  on  till 
an  other  like  distance  fall  in.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  C/ias.  I 
(1655)  75  What  became  of  those  lesuites  will  fall  in  after- 
ward, a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  II.  163  An  accident  fell 
in.  .which  took  off  much  from  Oates's  credit.  1883  STEVEN- 
SON Treasure  Isl.  iv.  xvii.  (i886j  139  The  report  fell  in  at  the 
same  instant. 

g.  Mil.  To  get  into  line,  take  one's  place  in  the 
ranks. 

1750  R.  PALTOCK  Peter  Wilkins  II.  ix.  73  Nasgig. .  gave 
Orders  for  the  whole  Body.. to  fall  in  behind  me.  1841 
LEVER  C.  O'Malley  Ixv.  306  '  Fall  in,  fall  in  there  lads  ! ' 
resounded  along  the  line. 

transf.  1815  CHALMKKS  Let.  in  Life  (1851)  II.  21  The 
ministers,  .must  fall  in  at  every  procession. 

h.  trans.  To  form  i  troops)  in  line;  to  parade. 

1860  RUSSELL  Diary  India  (;th  thous.t  II.  311,  I  fell  them 
[Sepoys]  in  against  the  wall.  1888  J.  H.  PARKE  in  H.  M. 
Stanley  Darkest  Africa.  (1890)  I-  xix.  464  Stanley  (ell  in  all 
the  men.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Apr.  3/2  The  marines  were 
fallen  in  for  rifle  drill. 

i.  dial.  To  meet,  become  acquainted.     Cf.  90  a. 


1808  R.  ANDERSON  Cumbld.  Ball.  (iCig)  163  Fifty  :>hwort 
>  tars  hae  flown  owre  us,  Sin'  fur&t  we  fell  in  at  the  fair. 

j.  To  agree.  Of  things  :  To  fit  in.  Of  persons: 
To  concur  in  an  arrangement. 

1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  130  So  handsomely  do  all  things 
fall  in  and  agree  together.  1890  T.  F.  TOUT  Hist.  Eng. 
from  1689,  300  In  1871  British  Columbia,  .also  fell  in  on 
condition  of  a  railway  being  built  to  join  them  with  the 
eastern  colonies. 

f  k.  To  make  up  a  quarrel,  become  reconciled. 
Obs.  Cf.  Fall  out. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  in.  i.  112  Pand.  Sheelc  none  of 
him,  they  two  are  twaine.  II el.  Falling  in  after  falling  out, 
may  make  them  three.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong.  u.  i, 
They  fall  in  and  out  ten  times  a  day. 

*t~l.  To  give  way,  yield.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1667  PEPYS  Diary  27  Nov.,  The  King  is  now  fallen  in, and 
become  a  slave  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

m.  To  come  to  an  end,  terminate.  Of  a  debt : 
To  become  due.  Of  a  fund :  To  become  avail- 
able. Of  land,  houses,  etc. :  To  come  again  into 
the  owner's  disposition  at  the  end  of  a  lease.  Of 
a  lease  :  To  run  out. 

1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog,  II.  379,600  millions  of  debt  had 
fallen  in.  1854  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  n.  258  Colleges 
are.  .taking  up  their  bad  leases,  and,  when  the  lands  fall  in, 
will  probably  let  them  to  respectable  tenants.  1885  Law 
Rep.  30  Chanc.  Div.  18  The  claim,  .would  bind  those  assets 
when  they  fell  in.  1887  BESANT  Katharine  Kegina  i,  The 
inheritance  fell  in.  1891  Pictorial  World  7  Mar.  295/2  The 
leases  of  a  rookery  in  Bermondsey  fell  in. 

88.  To  fall  in  for.     To  come  in  for,  get,  incur. 
1833  7rnl-  R'  Agric.  Soc.  XIV.  n.  465  Those  pigs  having 

flourished  most  which  had  fallen  in  for  the  lion's  share. 
1864  TKOLLOPE  Small  House  at  Arlington  xvi, '  I  did  not 
mean  to  fall  in  for  this  '  said  Crosbie  to  himself. 

89.  To   fall  in   upon.     To  come  upon  unex- 
pectedly ;  to  drop  in  upon  or  visit  by  chance. 

'793  MRS.  E.  PARSONS  Woman  as  site  should  be  III.  99  His 
creditors  all  fell  in  upon  him.  1888  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  Son 
of  a  Star\\.  iii.  29  To  fall  m  upon  his  generals  and  see 
the  encampments  suddenly  and  without  notice.. is  the  very 
thing  that  suits  his  versatile  humour.  1890  Century  Mag. 
128/1,  I  am  always  glad  when  any  one  falls  in  on  me  like 
you  have  to-night. 

90.  To  fall  in  with.     a.  To  come  upon   by 
chance,  light  upon,  meet  with,  get  into  company 
with.     Also,  -f-To  arrive  at  (land). 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  in.  v.  51  After  he  once  fell  in  with 
Mistresse  Shore.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1698)  I.  472  We  fell 
in  with  a  small  woody  Island.  1748  Alison's  Voy.  i.  vii.  71 
We  had  great  expectation  of  falling  in  withPiiiarro's  squad- 
ron. 1780  COXE  Russ.  Disc.  26  Possibly  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  some  of  the  Russian  adventurers  will  fall  in 
with  that  coast.  1795  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  30  A  Polish  corp^ 
..  fell  in  with  the  main  body  of  the  Russians.  1833  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Cinnamon  fy  P.  i.  5  They  fell  in  with  no  other 
vessel  till  they  came  in  sight  of  the  shore. 

b.  To  drop  into  the  views  of,    agree  with  (a 
person)  ;  to  make  common  cause  or  side  with. 

1642  FULLER  Holy  <y  Prof.  St.  v.  xiii.  409  He  falls  in  with 
all  his  neighbours  that  fall  out.  1708  SWIFT  Sacramental 
Test  in  Misc.  (1711)  333  The  Number  of  Prpfest  Dissenters 
.  .was.  .something  under  a  Dozen,  and.  .Thirty  others,  who 
were  expected  to  fall  in  with  them.  1781  Hist.  Enr.  in 
Ann.  Reg.  144/1  Those  under  its  influence  continually  fell 
in  with,  .the  French  party. 

c.  To  accede  to  or  comply  with  ;a  proposal), 
join  in  (a  project). 

1711  AUDISON  Spect.  No.  123  f  4  Leontine.  .was.  .prevailed 
upon  to  fall  in  with  the  Project.  1816  CHALMERS  Let.  in 
Life(i%$i)  II.  31  Falling  in  with  such  arrangements  ..  as 
your  natural  superiors  expect  you  to  concur  in.  1879  F.  W. 
ROBINSON  Coward  Conscience  HI.  ix,  Sir  John  did  not  fall 
in  with  this  suggestion. 

d.  To  harmonize  with,  suit,  match.     Of  a  point, 
period  of  time,  etc.  :  To  coincide  with. 

1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.Sacr.  \.  vi.  §  3  The  reign  of  Adrastus 
at  Sicyon  falls  in  with  that  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes  at  Argi  or 
Mycenae.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blcntts  Gardening  100  The 
Track,  .of  the  circular  Segments,  with  which  the  Tracing- 
Point  ought  to  fall  in  exactly.  1728  NEWTON  Chronol. 
Ameitdeavi.  354  His  2oth  year  fell  in  with  the  4th  year  of  8sd 
Olympiad.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  I.  in.  239  Nothing 
could  fall  in  more  perfectly  with  her  views  concerning 
Scottish  affairs,  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  I.  App. 
677  It  falls  in  exactly  with  his  conduct  directly  after. 

e.  To  agree,  concur  with  (an  opinion,  the  opin- 
ion of)  ;   to  conform  to  ;    to  humour.     Also,  To 
unite,  join  with. 

1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  200  With  this  opinion  all  those  fall  in, 
who  assert  that  Comedy  is  more  recent  than  Tragedy.  1705 
BERKELEY  Commonpl.  Bk.  Wks.  IV.  ^59  Hobbs  in  some  de- 
gree falls  in  with  Locke.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  127 
Those,  .generally  fall  in  with  the  popular  opinion.  1860 
TKOLLOPE  Framley  P.  i.  3  He  fell  in  with  the  views  of  his 
patroness.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE Shaks.  Char.  \\.  101  How 
pleasantly  he  falls  in  with  their  several  natures  and  qualities. 

91.  Pall  off.     a.  See  simple  senses  and  OFF. 
1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxxii.  121  The  wax  ..  beganne  to 

melte  and  the  feders  to  falle  of.  1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di 
Fior  51  Put  triy  sacchell  over  thy  arme,  that  it  fall  not  of. 
1611  BIBLK  Acts  xii.  7  His  chaines  fell  off  from  his  hands. 
3683  BURNET  tr.  Mores  Utopia  (1685)  165  Who  does  not  see 
that  the  Frauds  . .  would  all  fall  off?  1803  Pic  Nic  No.  i 
(1806)  1. 16  The  mask  of  universal  philanthropy  has  fallen  off". 
1850  Tait's  Mag.  XVII.  422/1  The  drunkards  fell  off  asleep. 
b.  To  drop  off  in  position  ;  to  step  aside  or  back, 
withdraw.  Also  fig.  t  To  recall  an  offer. 

1613  SHAKS  Hen.  VIII,  iv.  i.  64  The. .  Lords,  and  Ladies, 
hauing  brought  the  Queene  To  a  prepar'd  place,  .fell  off  A 
distance  from  her.  1636  MASSINCKK  Bashf.  Lover  n.  ii, 
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FALL. 

Sweet  youth,  fall  off.  1649  Bp.  HAM.  Cases  Cause,  i.  vi.  50 
You  have  just  reason  . .  to  fall  oT  from  the  bargaine.  1710 
STBBLB  Tatlcr  No.  247  F5  When  you  had  consented  to  his 
Offer,  if  he  f^ll  off,  you  would  call  him  a  Cheat.  1838 
DICKENS  O.  Twist  lii,  They  fell  off,  one  by  one  . .  the  street 
was  loft  to  solitude. 

c.  A'aiit.  Of  a  vessel :  To  fail  to  keep  her  head 
to  the  wind  ;  to  refuse  to  answer  the  helm.  Rarely 
trans.  To  let   a  vessel)  veer  from  the  wind. 

1692  in  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman  s  Grant.  I.  xvi.  76  In  keeping 
the  Ship  near  the  Wind,  these  terms  are  used. .  Fall  not  off, 
Veer  no  more,  keep  her  to.  I^DAMPIKR  I'oy.  II.  n.  22  She 
would  fall  off  2  or  3  Points  from  the  Wind.  1750  in  BLANCK- 
I.KV  Naval  Expositor  s.  v.  Fait.  1841  DANA  Seaman's 
Manual  xii.  74  Let  her  have  a  plenty  of  helm,  to  come  to 
and  fall  off  freely  with  the  sea. 

d.  Naut.  To  separate,  part  company  ;  to  move 
away,  deviate.     Of  a  coast-line:  To  trend  away. 

1632  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  64  The  Prince  . . 
fell  off  with  a  contrary  wind  to  Fermentera.  1669  STUKMY 
Mariner's  Ma°.\.  20  Starboard  give  not  fire  until  he  fall 
off.  1719  DF.  FOE  Crusoe  (iS<ol  I.  i.  14  The  shore  falls  off 
to  the  westward  towards  Cromer.  1795  NELSON  in  Nicolas 
Ilisf.  II.  13  As  the  Ship  fell  off,  [I]  gave  her  our  whole 
broadside.  1892  Eng.  Illiistr.  Mag.  IX.  555  The  vessel  fell 
off  from  her  course. 

e.  Of  lovers  or  friends  :  To  part  company,  be- 
come estranged,  draw  off.     Of  subjects  :  To  revolt, 
withdraw  from  allegiance. 

1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  in  Grafton  Chron.  II.  78;  Whose 
hart  she  perceyved  more  fervently  set  then  to  fall  of  for  a 
worde.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  I.  iii.  03  Revolted  Morti- 
mer ?  He  neuer  did  fall  off.  1614  Be.  HALL  Recall.  Treat. 
1046  Like  as  those  which  purposed  love,  when  they  fall  off, 
tall  for  their  tokens  backe  againe.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  I.  30 
What  cause  Mov'd  our  Grand  Parents,  .to  fall  off  From  their 
Creator.  17x1  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  179  p  i  Were  I  always 
Grave,  one  half  of  my  Readers  would  fall  off  from  me.  1711 
DE  FOE  Man.  Cmttr  (1840)  131  The  duke  of  Saxony  fell 
off,  and  fought  against  them.  1888  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  Son 
of  a  Star  III.  xiv.  254  He  sees  the.  .people  falling  off  from 
the  king. 

f.  To  decrease  in  amount,  intensity,  or  number; 
to  diminish. 

1603  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  ii.  126  Loue  cooles,  friendship  falls 
off,  Brothers  diuide.  1749  F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  N.-W.  Pass. 
II.3I  It  was  the  Season  of  the  Year  for  the  Tides  to  fall  off. 
1827  O.  W.  ROBERTS  Centr.  Amer.  271  Towards  evening 
the  breeze  began  to  fall  off.  1833  MACAULAY  Life  «,  Lett. 
(1883)  I.  304  The  publishers,  .tellhim  that  the  sale  is  falling 
off.  1841  L  HOWARD  Cycle  of  Seasons  19  The  rain  now 
falls  off  again.  1890  Longman's  Mag.  July24i  The  demand 
for  porcelain  had  much  fallen  off. 

g.  To  decline  in  health,  vigour,  interest,  etc. ; 
to  degenerate.     Said  also  of  health,  interest,  etc. 

1709  ADDISON  Toiler  No.  148  f  2  Many  great  Families  are 
insensibly  fallen  off  from  the  Athletick  Constitutions  of  their 
Progenitors.  1802  T.  BEDDOES  Hygcia  vii  38  The  patient 
fell  off  in  flesh.  1821  SHELLEY  Lett.  fr.  Italy  22  Oct ,  The 
'  Jungfrau  von  Orleans'  of  Schiller,— a  fine  play,  if  the  fifth 
act  did  not  fall  off.  1848  DICKENS  Doml'cy  xxvii,  '  We  have 
fallen  off  deplorably',  said  Mr.  Carker.  1890  G.  GISSING 
Emancipated  II.  i.  xiii.  100  Her.  .health  began  to  fall  off. 

02.  Tall  on.     fa.  See  i  f  and  ON. 

I53S  COVERDALE  Matt.  xiv.  15  Y»  night  falleth  on. 

b.  "~  .... 


To  come  with  violence  ;  to  make  an  attack, 
join  battle.     \.absol.  of  64  b.) 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls!  III.  59  Whan  |>e  Sabynes  fil 
on.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2132  pai  fall  on  freschlybe  folk 
of  be  cite.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VI  It,  v.  iv.  57  They  fell  on, 
I  made  good  my  place.  1716  Lonti.  Gaz.  No.  5473/1  Flang- 
my  fell  on  first  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hut.  Eng.  111.425  The  English  were  impatient  to  fall  on. 


Now 


c.  To  set  to  work,  begin,  make  a  start. 
rare ;  cf.  99  c. 

1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Improv.  66  We  came  to  an  agree- 
ment. Upon  which  I  fell  on,  and  made  it.  .Navigable  from 
Sturbndge  to  Kederminster.  a  1680  BUTI.ER  Rein.  (1750! 
VIII.  3  All  stood  ready  to  fall  on.  1733  FIELDING  Q,,ix. 
in  Eng.  Ded.,  Wit,  like  hunger,  will  be  with,  .difficulty  re- 
strained from  falling  on,  where  there  is  great  plenty ..  of  food. 
1890  \V.  MORRIS  in  Eng.  lllustr.  Mag.  July  765  The  squall 
falleth  on  when  the  sun  hath  arisen. 

03.  Pall  out. 

OUT. 


a.  intr.  See  simple  senses  and 


multitudes  of  strange,  .flies.     1703  DAMPIEK   Voy.   III.  20 

ii  sr;?ral  of  the  Nails  or  Pe8s  of  the  B°at  should  by  any 
shcck  fall  out.  1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  7451  The  morn- 
ing  flood  falling  out  too  early. 

b.  Mil.  To  drop  out  of  one's  place  in  the  ranks; 
to  drop  behind  a  marching  body. 

1832  Regul.  Instr.  Cai'alry  m.  60  The  Farriers  and  Band 
fall  out       1844  Regul.  $  Ord.  Army  180  To  bring  up  any 
Man  who  may  have  fallen  out.     1890  Standard  7  Auk   J, 
Some  of  the  men  were  obliged  to  fall  out  from  fatigue, 
to.  71/z7.  To  make  a  sally.  Ois.rare-1. 

1637  MONRO  Expedition,  n.  25  Major  John  Sinclaire  . .  not 
having  a  hundred   Musketiers  within   the   Towne   in  all 
neverthelesse  fell  out  with  fiftie . . and  skirmished  bravely 
a.    J  o  disagree,  quarrel. 

1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prmi.  !,  Efigr.  (,867)  76  Whan  theeues 
lall  out,  true  men  come  to  their  jroode.  i6«i  Nichalns 
Papers :  (Camden)  II.  6,  The  Bp."of  Derry  a^d  s"Rkh! 
Grenville  are  fallen  extremely  out.  1783  COWPER  Lett. 

teb.,  Monarch*,  .fall  out,  and  are  reconciled  just  like  the 
meanest  of  their  subjects.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist, 
bug.  xvn.  159  1  he  king  and  the  archbishop  soon  fell  out. 

e.  Fall  out  with :  to  quarrel  with.  Rarely  in 
indirect  pass. 

153°  PALSGR.  545/1  Fall  nat  out  with  your  frendes  for  a 
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thing  of  naught.  1342  UDAI.I.  Erasm.  Apopk.  25  t  a.  Pulli" 
had  aforetyme  been  angrye  and  foule  out  with  Timagenes. 
a  1659  OSBORN  Luther  I  'i'ttf.  (1673  403  Falshood  is  fallen- 
otit  with  for. .  Love  of  Truth.  1771  FU.TCHER  Checks  Wks. 
1795  II.  213  So  preach  that  ihose  who  do  not  fall  out  with 
lh':ff  sins  may  fall  out  with  thee.  1839  THACKKHAY  Virgin. 
iv,  So  this  good  woman  fell  out  with  her  neighbours. 

f.  To  come  by  chance  into  existence,  rare. 
1856   MRS.  BROWNING  Anr.  Lfigh  y.  Poems  1890  VI.  213 

If  the  Iliad  fell  out. .  By  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of  old 
songs,  Conclude  as  much  too  for  the  Universe. 

g.  To  happen,  chance,   occur,   arise,   come    to 
pass.      Now    chiefly    <\aa.s\-i infers,   with    subject 
clause.    Also.  To  fall  out  to  be. 

1368  GRAFTON  Chron.  II,  102  It  must  needes  fall  out,  that 
he  shall  have  the  better.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann. 
xn.  x.  (1622^1  170  Vologeses  thinking  there  had  fell  out  iust 
occasion  of  inuading  Armenia,  .assembleth  his  power.  1627 
PERROT  Tithes  51  How  often  falls  it  out  that  a  Parishioner 
.  .delaines  some  part  or  the  whole  of  his  lithe.  1630  BAXTER 
Saints'  R.  m.  (1654!  13  If  anything  fell  out  amiss.  1688 
Lett.  cone.  Present  St.  Italy  101  It  fell  out  to  be  the  year 
of  Jubily,  1650.  1770  LANGHORNK  }'lntarch  (1879*  I.  344/2 
The  death  of  this  great  mathematician  fell  out  in  the  year 
of  Rome  542.  1848  DICKENS  I)ombeyv\,  Thus  it  fell  out  that 
Biler  . .  sought  unfrequented  paths. 

h.  To  prove  lo  be,  turn  out.  Formerly  with  adj. 
ascompl.,  or  to  lie;  now  only  with  adverb  of  manner. 
1370  T.  WILSON  Demosthenes  4  marg..  As  things  fall  out, 
the  common  sort  judge.  1577  B.  GOOGE  lleresbach's  Husl>. 
I.  (1586)  15  b,  Such  kinde  of  bargainyng.  .maketh  his  ac- 
comptes  seeldome  fall  out  just.  1614  Bp.  HALL  Recoil. 
Treat.  71  God  purposed  it  as  it  is  fallen  out.  1642  ROGERS 
Naaman  369  If  there  fall  out  to  be  any  defect  therein.  1669 
SrvRMY^Afariner's  Mag.  115  If  the  Division  doth  fall  out 
even,  without  any  over-plus.  1703  STANHOPE  Parapkr.  I.  7 
When  Matters  so  fall  out  that  we  cannot  attend  to  Mercy 
and  Sacrifice  both.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng.  xiv. 
130  The  chronicler  tells  how  things  fell  ouL 

t  i.   To  fall  out  in  :  to  burst  out  :'«,  to  begin. 
a  '535  LATIMER  Serin.  <j-  Rein.  (1845)  97  Zachary  . .  fell  out 
in  praising  of  God. 

tj.   To  fall  out  upon  :  to  result  from.   06s. 
1665  J.  SPENCER  Vnlg.  Prophecies  88  Fatal  events  have 
fallen  out  upon  vain  prophecies. 
04.  Pall  out  of.     a.  See  simple  senses  and  Ot'T. 
f  '340  Cursor  M.  12269  heading (Ys^L',  Ihesus  raisid  a 
dede  childe  fallin  out  of  a  loft,     c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg, 
93  K61"6  schal  falle  out  o_f  him  pecis  gobetmele.     1563  FULKE 
Meteors  (1640)  68  b,  Quicksilver  hath  divers  times  fallen  out 
of  the  clouds.    1379  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.i  21  He  fel  out 
of  heauen  into  Lemnos.     1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I. 
1.62  The  people.,  were  falling  out  of  archery  practice,  ex- 
changing it  for  similar  amusements.     1883  Afanch.  Even. 
Neivs  6  July  2/2  Land  has  fallen  out  of  cultivation, 
t  b.  To  make  a  raid  from.  Olis.  rare—  '. 
'535  COVERDALE  2  Kings  v.  2  There  had  men  of  warre 
fallen  out  of  Syria,  and  caried  awaye  a  litle  damsel 

c.  Mil.  (Cf.  93  b.1 

1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  xv,  Do  you  fall  out  of  the  line, 
and  wait  here  with  me.  1839  JEPHSON  lirittany  xiv.  234 
I  he  men  piled  arms  and  fell  out  of  the  ranks. 

d.  To  fall  out  of  lease  :  to  cease  to  be  held  on 
lease. 

1841  yrnl.  R.  Agrk.  Sac.  II.  n.  154  Farms  which  fell  out 
of  lease. 

05.  Pall  over.    a.  See  simple  senses  and  OVER. 
b.  Sc.  To  go  to  sleep,     f  c.  To  go  over  to  (the 
enemy'. 

'595  SHAKS.  John  in.  i.  127  Dost  thou  now  fall  ouer  to  my 
foes!  1694  Acc-  •'••''•  Late  Voy.  n.  (i7n>  32  The  Waves  . . 
tall  over  with  dashing  and  foaming.  1820  SCORF.SBY  Ace. 
Arctic  Keg.  I.  466  The  moment  I  fe  is  extinct,  it  (a  whale] 
always  falls  over  on  its  side.  1813  IXX.KHART  Reg.  Daltox 
n.  v,  Ellen  Hesketh.  .wakened  me_I  had  just  fallen  over. 

06.  Pall  short,     a.  Of  supplies  :  To  give  out, 
fail,  become  insufficient. 

1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  I -fy.  n.(i7nl  106  Their  [foxes')  Food 
falls  but  short  there.  1748  Alison's  Voy.  II.  ii.  137  Apprehen- 
sions  of  our  provisions  falling  short. 

b.  Of  a  shot,  etc.  :  Not  to  reach  the  mark 
aimed  at. 

'793  HOSTE  in  Nicolas  Dis 
fired 

of  At  

t  c.  cllipt.  for  Fall  short  o/findiu?:  to  miss. 

1688  BUNYAN  Heavenly  Footman  (18861  171  Be  sure  thou 
wilt  fall  short  the  way  at  last. 

07.  Pall  short  of. 


93  HOSTE  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  I.  329  note.  The  Fort 
d  at  us,  but  their  balls  fell  short.  1848  J  GRANT  Ad-' 
iitie-dc-C.  xxxi,  The  bombs  fell  short. 


a.  To  fail  to  reach  or  ob- 
tain (an  object,  wages,  etc.)  ;  to  fail  in  performinjr 
(one's  duty). 

1590  SIR  J  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  21  b,  The  matches  . . 
fall .  short  of  the  panne;  and  powder.  1629  tr.  tlerodian 
(1635)  in  The  souldiers  falling  short  of  their  hopes  were 
extremely  offended.  1793  SMF.ATON  Edystone  L  §  101  The 
workmen  should  on  no  occasion  fall  short  of  the  common 
wages  of  the  country.  1890  H.  S.  MERRI.MAN  Suspense  II. 
v.  114  He  fell  lamentably  short  of  his  duty. 

b.  To  fail  of  attaining  to  (a  certain  amount, 
degree,  level,  or  standard) ;  not  to  reach  the  same 
amount,  etc.  as.  Also  f  To  fall  short  to. 

1396  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  vi.  iii.  s  They  fall  too  short  of  our  fraile 
reckonings.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.ffComnnu.  88  They 
.  .will  fall  short  to  our  expectation.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig. 
Sacr.  n.  iv  §  ,  The  other  Prophets  fell  so  much  short  of 
Vloses.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1698'  I.  202  They  fell  short  of 


ery  perfei 

iii.  (if 

ally  .short  of  the  expenditure. 


tipn  of  elegance.     1843  M  CULLOCH  Taxation  in.  iii.'  (1852' 
467  I  he  income  . .  fell  greatly  sh — •  -c  •' 


FALLACIOUS. 

98.   Pall  through.      To   break  down,   come  to 
nought,  fail,  miscarry,     f  Rarely  of  persons. 

1781  G.  R.  CLARK  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amcr.  Rev.  (1853)  III. 
324  Should  we  fall  through  in  our  present  plans  . .  the  Con- 
sequences will  be  fatal.  1879  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  iv 
ix.  j'6  The  charge  seems  to  have  fallen  through.  1884 
Manch.  l'..\am.  22  May  5/1  The  proposed  amalgamation 
fell  through. 

00.  Fall  to.  fa.  Analytical  form  of  MK. 
to-fallen  to  happen,  occur.  Cm, 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2719  No  man  . .  ferd  is  of  fortune  till  il 
falle  lo. 

b.  Of  a  gate,  etc  :  To  shut  automatically. 

1889  MAARTENS  Sin  ofj.  Avelingh  I.  i.  x.  130  The  oaken 
door  fell  to  behind  them. 

c.  To  set   to  work,  make  a  beginning  ;  csf.  tc. 
begin  eating  ;  also,  to  come  to  blows.  (Cf.  66  d,  e.) 

1393  SHAKS.  RLIi.  I[  v.  v.  98  My  I,ord,  wilt  please  you 
to  fall  too?  1677  YARHAKTON  Eng.  Imfrov.  101  I.et 
us  fall  too,  and  consider  of  some  good  things  to  advance 
the  Woollen  Manufactures.  1841  DICKENS  Amer.  Note*  ii 
We  fall-to  upon  these  dainties.  1863  PARKMAN  Cliamflnin 
iii.  (1875)  223.  I  have  seen  our  cure'  and  the  minister  . .  fall 
to  with  their  fists  on  .questions  of  faith.  1886  Tip  Cat  x\ . 
199  Dick,  finding  a  spare  rake,  fell  to  and  worked  wilh  a  will 

1 10O.  Pall  together,  a.  Of  the  eyes  :  To 
close,  b.  To  collapse,  contract,  shrink  u'p.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16762  +  75  (Cott )  To-geder  fell  his  eghen. 
1634  WHITLOCK  Zoalomia  75  Hetelleth  him.  .that  the  Brain 
is  fallen  close  together. 

C.  Fall  together  by  the  ears  :  see  EAU  I  d. 

IQr  Phrase-key.  (The  prepositional  combinations  in  X, 
and  the  adverbial  combinations  in  XI,  are  not  included.! 

Fall  fires,  con/,  (fair,  foul  /.,  f.  what  can,  etc.)  46  d  ;  fall 
a  prey,  sacrifice,  victim  24;  f.  about  a  person's  ears  28- 
/  among  thieves 35 a;/  at  ihe crest  is;/  calm  lob; /dead 
23  ;/  due  40  a  ;/  from  a  person,  his  mouth  6;  /  heir  40  b; 
/in  age  7  b  ;  /  in  flesh  14  ;  /  in  (one's)  heart  34  ;  /  in  love 


38  b;/in  pieces  27; /  in  two  27 b  ; /'into  error,  sin  25  b; 
heart,  mind  34  ;  /  on  (one's)  face,  knees 


/  into  (a  person's)  1 


20 ;  /  on  a  sword  19  c ;  /  out  of  flesh  14  ;f.  profit  46  c ; 
/to  b«4o,47;/to  earth,  ground  i,  iji/to  (one's  i  lot, 
.share  31  ;/  to  mould,  to  pieces,  powder  27  ;  /  to  (one's) 
rifle  23  c ;  /  to  (one)self  36  ;  /  to  (one's)  share  n  :  let 
fall  4^ 

t  Pa-liable,  a.  Ol>s.  Also  6  -ible.  [f.  FALL 
v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  falling,  liable  to  fall. 

1348  HALL  Chron.  177  b,  The  feble  foundation  of  this  fallible 
buildyng.  1577  «r-  Unllinger'i  Decades  1 1 592)  487  Unlesse 
Ood  had  made  man  fall-able,  there  had  beene  no  praise  of 
his  workes  or  vertue.  ,11656  Bp.  HALL  Rein.  IVIts.  (1660) 
37 1  Man,  as  he  was  creable,  fallable,  saveable. 

t  Falla'CO,  !°-  Obs.  Forms:  4-?  f  alias,  5 
falaoa,  4-7  fallaoe.  [a.  V.fallace,  ad.'L./a//,?«a, 
i.fallax  :  see  next.] 

1.  Deception,  trickery,  falsehood  ;  deceitfulness  ; 
an  instance  of  the  same  ;   =  FALLACY  i,  2. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3664  (Cott.)  If  mi  fader  bat  es  now  blind 
Mai  mi  fallace  oght  vnderfind.  1388  WYCUK  Matt.  xiii.  22 
ITie  fallace  of  ritchessis  stranguhth  the  word.  1483  CAX- 
TON  (7.  de  la.  Tour  H  iv,  The  fallaces  and  vanytees  of  the 
world.  UM  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  n.  73  Lyes  and  fallaces  that 
they  did  wnte.  a  1634  CHAPMAN Alfhonsiis  Plays  1873  III. 
235  Nay  without  fallace  they  have  several  Beds. 

2.  A  sophistical  argument ;   -=  FALLACY  3. 

»H»  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  637/2  A  goodly  false 
tjohshe  fallace.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xiv.  §  6 
Socrates.. hath  exactly  expressed  all  the  fourmes  of  obicc.. 
tion,  fallace  and  redargution. 

•I  Falla'Ce,  "•  Obs.  rare- \  [a.  OV.  fallace, 
ad.  \..fallax  (stem  fallaci-),  {.  failure  to  deceive.] 
=  FALLACIOUS. 

'393  I-ANCU  P.  PI.  C.  xvil.  231  Freres..Meuen  motifs 
meny  tymes  insohbles  and  fallaces. 

t  Fallaci-loquence.  Obs.~°  [ad.  L.  falld- 
ciloqucniia,  f.  fallaci-  (see  prec.)  +  loqiientia  talk- 
ing:  see -ENCE.]  Deceitful  speech. 

1636-81  in  BLOUNT  Clossogr.     1721-61  in  BAILEY. 

t  FallacHoquent,  a.  Obs.-'  [f.  L.  f  allot  i- 
(see  FALLACE)  +  loquent-eni,  pr.  pple.  of  loquT  to 
speak.]  Speaking  deceitfully.  1730-6  in  BAILEY. 

Fallacious  (faki-Jas),  a.  [{.  L.fatlaci-a  (see 
F  ALLACY)  +  -ocs.  Cf.  ¥ .fallaciitix.  In  early  use 
it  appears  with  sense  derived  from  that  of  the  sb. ; 
subsequently  (in  accordance  with  the  usual  tendency 
of  adjs.  in  -ACIOUS)  it  came  to  be  taken  as  the  re- 
presentative of  L.faHax.] 

1.  Of  an  argument,  syllogism,  etc.  :  Containing  a 
fallacy. 

1309  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xi.  xx,  Seven  sophyms  full  hard 
and  fallacyous  Thyn  ydre  used  in  preposlcion  Unto  the 
people.  1631  BAXTKR  Inf.  Baft.  228,  I  undertake  to  prove 
every  Argument  of  his  . .  to  be  vain  and  fallacious.  1788 
REID  Aristotle's  Log.  v.  §3.  116  Such  fallacious  syllogisms 
are  considered  in  this  treatise.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  ix.  294 
1  hose  fallacious  reasonings  which  are  correct  in  form. 

2.  f  a.   Of    persons :    Deceitful   (o6s.}.     b.    Of 
things  :  Deceptive,  misleading. 

a.  1681  COWLEY  T/te  Cmuflaint  viii,  Teach  me  not  then, 
O  ihou  fallacious  Muse,  The  Court,  .t'accuse.  1769  BURKE 
Late  Stale  Nat.  Wks.  1842  I.  82  This  author  . .  is  only 
slovenly  and  inaccurate,  and  not  fallacious. 
.  b.  1651  BIGGS  A'eiv  Disf.  T  305  A  fallacious  word,  signify- 
ing contrary  to  what  it  pretends.  1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (17901 
VI.  2024  A  very  fallacious  method  of  judging.  1856  FROUDE 
Hist.  Ei,g.  (,858)  II.  x.  434  No  evidence  is  more  fallacious 
th:in  that  which  rests  upon  isolated  facts. 
«J.  That  causes  disappointment ;  mock-ing  expecta- 
tion, delusive. 


FALLACIOUSLY. 

1667  MILTON/*.  /-•  ix.  1046  That  fallacious  Fruit.  1741 
MIDDLETON  Cicero  II.  x.  385  False  and  fallacious  hopes. 
1877  SPARROW  .Strut,  i.  u  Nor  is  it  a  deceitful  joy.  .a  falla- 
cious peace. 

Fallaciously  (faU7<  jssli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  -  ]  In  a  fallacious  manner. 

1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef>.  Pref,  We.  .promise  no 
disturbance  or  reoppose  any  pen  that  shall  fallaciously  re- 
fute in.  1764  REID  Inquiry  \\,  §  5.  139  That  our  senses 
fallaciously  represented  them  [heat,  colour,  etc.]  as  being  in 
bodies.  1884  SIR  C.  S.  C.  BOWEN  in  Law  Rep.  28  Chanc. 
Div.  15  It  is  often  fallaciously  assumed  that  [etc.]. 

Fallaciousness    (fal^-Jasnos).      [f.   as   prec. 

-  -xi.ss.]     The  quality  or  fact  of  being  fallacious. 

1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan,  34  The.  .fallaciousness  of  the 
Greek  Nation.  175*  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  203  Pa  Every 
one  has.  .detected  the  fallaciousness  of  hope.  1847  HARK 
I  'let.  Faith  44  The  groundlessness  and  fallaciousness  of  a 
proposition. 

t  Falla'Clty.    Obs.     [ad.  L  fallacitdt-ent,v^.  of 


i  However  consistent  this  specious  reasoning  may  be 
with .  .justice,  its  fallacity  will  not  escape  detection. 

Fallacy  (farlasi).  Forms  :  5-7  falacy(e,  6-7 
fallacie,  (7  fallecie),  7-  fallacy.  [ad.L./a/Af^, 
n.  of  quality  {.fallax  deceptive:  see  FALLACE  a. 
First  in  1 5th  c.  replacing  the  older  FALLACE  sl>.] 

fl.  Deception,  guile,  trickery;  a  deception,  trick; 
a  false  statement,  a  lie.  Obs. 

1481  CAXTON  Keyrtaref(A.rb.)  67  Ha  reynart  how  wel  can 
ye  your  falacye  and  salutacion  doon.  1607  TOPSEIA.  Faur'f. 
Jietists  (1673)  159  Then  make  they  a  narrow  bridge  covered 
with  earth.. that  the  beasts  may  dread  no  fallacy.  1671 
MII.TON  /'.  A',  i.  155  Winning  by  Conquest  what  the  first 
man  lost  By  fallacy  surprized.  I749  FIELDING  Tout  Jones 
xvi.  ix,  Her  utter  detestation  of  all  fallacy. 

2.  fa.  Deceitfulness  (obs.).      b.   Deceptiveness, 
aptness  to  mislead,  unreliability. 

1641  J.  JOHNSON  (title\  The  Academy  of  Love,  describing 
the  Folly  of  younge  Men  and  the  Fallacy  of  Women.  1654 
WHITLOCK  Zootomia  220  Let  us  not  affirm  their  existence, 
and  OTI  on  the  Fallacies  of  Sense.  ciQoo  K.  WHITE  Rem. 
(1837)  381  The  fallacy  of  human  friendship.  1849  MRS. 
SOMERVILLE  Connex.  P/iys.  Sc.  xxv.  264  A  consciousness  of 
the  fallacy  of  our  senses. 

3.  A  deceptive  or  misleading  argument,  a  sophism. 
In  Logic  esp.  a  flaw,  material  or  formal,  which 
vitiates  a  syllogism  ;  any  of  the  species  or  types  to 
which  such  flaws  arc  reducible.     Also,  sophistical 
reasoning,  sophistry. 

Not  in  Wilson's  Logic  (1552)  which  has  'deceipt',  (  de- 
ceiptfulness ',  as  the  equivalent  Qtjallacia  in  this  sense. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  i\.  jooa,  It  is  a  false  fallacie.  .to  argue 
from  a  parte  to  the  hole.  1612  BRINSLEY  Lnd.  Lit.  xyii. 
(1627)  208  To  helpe  to  answer  the  subtilties  or  fallacies. 
a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Filled  iv.  the  Spirit  (1867)  160,  I  shall 
..proceed  to  shew  the  fallacies  and  other  weaknesses  of 
those  pretences.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  IV.  N.  n.  iv.  I.  357  The 
fallacy  which  seems  to  have  misled  those  gentlemen.  1884 
tr.  Lotsc's  Logic  284  The  commonest  fallacy  is  ambiguity  of 
the  middle  term. 

4.  A  delusive  notion,  an  error,  esp.  one  founded 
on  false  reasoning.     Also,  the  condition  of  being 
deceived,  error. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  n.  ii.  188  lie  entertaine  the  free'd 
\Crlobe  ed.  offer'd]  fallacie.  1665  GL ANVJLL 5Vr<y*f .  Set.  xiii.  75 
We  being  then  thus  obnoxious  to  fallacy  in  our  apprehensions 
and  judgments.  1735-8  BOLINGBROKE  On  Parties  Ded.  22 
When  They  cannot  impose  a  Fallacy,  endeavour,  .to  hinder 
Men  from  discerning  a  Truth.  1825  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859) 

II.  59  '2  A  vast  number  of  absurd  and  mischievous  fallacies. 
1844   H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  413    In  adducing  the 
authority  of  Hindu  writers  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  two 
sources  of  fallacy  are  discernible. 

5.  Sophistical    nature,    unsonndness    (of    argu- 
ments1) ;   erroneousness,  delusiveness  (of  opinions, 
expectations,  etc.). 

1777  PRIESTLEY  Disc,  P  kilos.  Nccess.  Pref.  30,  I  was 
enabled  to  see  the  fallacy  of  most  of  the  arguments.  1825 
M''Ci'LLocH  Pol.  Rcon.  n.  158  The  returns  under  the  popu- 
lation acts  have  shown  the  fallacy  of  these  opinions.  1850 
PRKSCOTT  Pern  II.  193  Expectations  of  wealth,  of  which 
almost  every  succeeding  expedition  had  proved  the  fallacy, 
f  b.  Proneness  to  err,  fallibility.  Obs.  rare. 

1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Go-vt.  En%.  \\.  xxvii.  (1739)  120  Find- 
ing the  fallacy  of  the  infallible  Chair,  he  hearkens  unto  other 
Doctors.  1796  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  $  Writ.  (1832) 

III.  87  Experience  has  taught  me  a  sincere  faith  in  the 
fallacy  of  human  opinions. 

6.  Comb.j  as  fallacy-monger. 

1849  COBDF.N  Speeches  10  When  the  revolutions  broke  out, 
these  fallacy-mongers  exclaimed. 

Fallage  (f§'led3\     [f.  FALL  v.  +  -AGE.]     The 

action  or  process  of  falling  or  cutting  down  trees. 

1882  MAYNE  REID  in  N.  Y.  Tribune  May,  The  fallage  is 
not  all  done  at  the  same  time. 

Fal-lal  (fse:l,ke-l,  fselae-1),  sb.  and  a.  Also 
fallol.  [One  of  the  many  reduplicating  formations 
expressing  the  notion  of  something  trivial  or  gaudy ; 
cf.  knick-knack,  geiv-gaw.  The  suggestion  may 
have  been  given  by  FALBALA.]  A.  sb. 

1.  A  piece  of  finery  or  frippery,  a  showy  adorn- 
ment in  dress.  Chiefly//. 

a  1706  EvKLYN(Fairholt),  His  dress  has  bows  and  fine  fal- 
lalls.  1718  MRS.  CENTLIVRL  Bold  Stroke  Jor  Wife  nt  And 
thou  do'st  really  think  those  Fallals  becometh  thee?  1775 
T.  SHERIDAN  Art  Reading  88  One  of  their  painted  Cour- 
tesans, adorned  with  fripperies  and  fallals.  1816  SCOTT 
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Old  Mortal,  xxxix,  It  was  an  idle  fancy,  .to  dress  the  honest 
auld  man  in  thae  expensive  faMallathat  lie  ne'er  wore  in  his 
life.  1861  SALA  Dutch  Put,  viii.  121  New  bonnets  ..and 
similar  feminine  fallals. 

2.  dial.    Affectation    in    manner,    fussy  show  of 
politeness. 

1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shrofish.  ll'ord-bk., ( I  canna  believe  a 
word  'e  says  'e's  so  much  fallal  about  'im.'  1887  .V.  Cheshire 
Gloss.>  '  He's  too  much  fallol  about  him  to  pleease  me.1 

3.  -FA-LA. 

1864  Reader  17  Sept.  364  The  slow  dance  with  its  '  fal-lal ' 
burthen. 

f  B.  adj.  Affected,  finicking,  foppish.  Obs. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  I.  xlii.  291  Humouring  his 
old  fal-lal  taste.  1768  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  17 
July,  I  was  so  sick  of  the  ceremony  and  fuss  of  these  fall 
lall  people  !  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxv,  Your  cockups  and 
your  fallal  duds. 

fb.  absol.  To  be  a  It/tie  upon  the  fal-lal \  to 
border  on  the  affected. 

1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  V.  xvi,  The  lady  is  a  little 
upon  the  fallal. 

Fallalery  (faelilsrl&i).  ff.  prec.  sb. +  -EBY.] 
Tawdry  finery,  gaudy  ornament. 

1833  HOOD  Public  Dinner  ii,  Dames  in  the  gallery,  All 
dressed  in  fallallery.  1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  of  our  Coii- 
qnerors  I.  iv.  65  Dancing  and  flirting  and  fal-lallery. 

Fallalish.  (ftdilse-Uf),  a.  rare.  [f.  FAL- 
LAL a.  +  -ISH.]  Somewhat  fal-lal.  Hence  Pal- 
lalishly  adv. 

1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  V.  xliii.  274  An  old 
soul,  whose  whole  life  has  been  but  one  dream,  a  little  fal- 
la!-ishly  varied. 

:  Falla'tioii.  Obs.  Forms:  6-7  fallacian, 
-ion,  fallation.  [Formation  not  quite  clear;  f. 
FALLACY  or  its  source,  the  ending  being  confused 
with  -ATION;  or  f.  FALLACIOUS,  on  the  analogy  of 
suspicions^  suspicion.']  —FALLACY  3. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  ii.  (Arb.1  132  Tomitanus  . .  hath 
expressed  euene  fallacion  in  Aristotle,  with  diuerse  examples 
out  of  Plato.  1588  FRAUNCE  Lnwiers^  Log.  i.  iv.  26  b,  Fal- 
lacians  bee  eyther  in  the  woord  or  in  the  reason.  1610 
HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citte  of  God  309. 

t  Fa*U*away,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  vbl.  phrase  fall 
away :  see  FALL  v.  79.]  One  who  falls  away  from 
religion ;  an  apostate. 

1683  BUNYAN  Barren  Fig-tree  (16841  1»4  I*  is  impossible 
for  those  Fall-a-ways  to  be  renewed  again  unto  repentance. 

t  Fa-llax,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  L.  fallax,  neut.  vt fallax 
deceptive,  i.fallcre  to  deceive.]  =  FALLACY. 

1530  PALSGR.  218/2  Fallaxe  or  desceytj^z/drt'.  1563  Foxi; 
A,  ff  M.  750,  I  answer  to  thargument,  whych  I  do  deny  as 
a  fallax.  1/1628  F.  GREVILLE  Sidney  viii.  (1652)  104  That 
ever-betraying  Fallax  of  undervaluing  our  enemies.  1669 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  C  ij  b. 

t  Falla'xity.  06s.  [f.  'L.  fallax  \  see  FALLACE 
a.  and  -ITY.]  =  FALLACY. 

c  1640  J.SMYTH  Lires  Berkeley*  (i$&$i  II.  226  Great  deceit, 
fallaxity  and  crafty  waies. 

Fa'll-back,  sb.  For  the  stress  on  this  and 
similar  words,  cf.  BKEAK-DOWN.  [f.  vbl.  phrase 
fall  back  :  see  FALL  z> .  80.] 

a.  Something  upon  which  one  may  fall  back ; 
a  reserve,     b.  A  falling  back,  depression. 

1851  Jrnl.  J?.  Agric.  Soc.  XII.  n.  402  It  is.  .advisable,  .to 
provide  a  '  fall-back ',  or  adjacent  stubble  field  into  which 
the  flock  may  retire  at  pleasure.  1853  KANE  Grhtnell E^p, 
xxi.  11856}  162  He  would  leave  the  Mary,  .to  serve  as  a  fall- 
back in  case  we  should  lose  our  vessels.  1892  Pall  Mall  G. 
26  Feb.  2/1  You  will  have  occasional  months  of  fall-back, 
but  that  will  in  time  be  made  up,  and  every  quarter  will 
show  a  steady  increase. 

t  Fa'11-aoor.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FALL  sb.\  +  Doou, 
after  Flemish  "valdeurc^  A  trap-door. 

1481  CAXTON  R eynard  (&x\>.}  27  And  ther  stode  a  faldore 
by,  and  we  clymened  ther  up.  .and  they  that  laye  nexte  the 
fyre  cry  den  that  the  valdore  was  open. 

Fall-down,  <?.  [f.  vbl.  phrase  fall  down  '  see 
FALL  v.  84.]  That  falls  down,  turned  over. 

1829  MARRY  AT  F.  Mildmay  xxiii,  He  appeared  in  a.  .fall- 
down  collar.  1882  Unif.  Reg.  in  Navy  List  July  493/2  Coat. 
— Blue  cloth,  double-breasted,  fall-down  collar. 

Fallen  (f§*rn),  ppl.  a.     For  forms  see  FALL  v. 

1.  That  has  come  down  or  dropped  from  a  high 
position. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1214  White  as  snowe  falle  newe.  1776 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  IV.  154  Two  distinct  species  grow 
..on  the  fallen  branches  of  trees.  1849  Sk,  Nat.  Hist., 
Mammalia  IV.  27  Fallen  acorns  constitute  the  food  of  the 
dormouse. 

b.  Fallen-stars  Sc. :  (see  quot.). 

1808  JAMIESON,  Fallen  stars  ..  Tremella  Nostoc,  Linn.; 
a  gelatinous  plant,  found  in  pastures  &c.  after  rain.  Ibid.  s.v., 
Sea  Fallen  Stars  . .  an  animal  thrown  on  the  sea-shore  in 
summer  and  autumn  ;  frfednsa  zegnorca,  Linn. 

2.  Of  the  sun  :  Having  set.  rare. 

1892  TENNYSON  Foresters  i.  iii,  The  long  bright  day  is 
done,  And  darkness  rises  from  the  fallen  sun. 

3.  Of  flesh,  etc. :  Shrunken,  emaciated.     Fallen 
fleece  :  see  quot.  1892. 

1722  DE  FOE  Col.  yack(i%4o)  281  Her  fallen  flesh  plumped 
up.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  VI.  xxx.  gS  The  old  lines 
appearing  strong  in  the.  .fallen  cheeks,  1892  Labour  Coin- 
mission  Gloss.  No.  8  Fallen  Fleeces.  Fleece,  wool,  or 
mohair,  taken  from  the  dead  carcases  of  sheep,  &c.,  and, 
therefore,  diseased. 

4.  That  has  been  laid  low,  or  brought  to  the 
ground.     Also  absol.  of  men.    lit,  and_/?£. 


FALLIBLE. 


^1631  DONNE  Kpigr.  (165^)93  Falne  Okcs  the  Axe  doth 
into  Timber  hew.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  283 
The  branches  of  the  fallen  forest.  1819  MRS.  HEMANS  .  \hcn- 
<  crrage  56  There  bleed  the  fallen,  there  contend  the  brave. 
>t  1835  —  Maritfs  82  Midst  fallen  palaces  she  sits  alone. 
1871  FREEMAN  .\'ornt,  Cnnq.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  34  The  estates 
of  the  fallen  King  [Harold],  .were.. forfeited.  Ibid,  fa  The 
fallen  gonfanon  of  Harold.  1878  J.  P.  HOPPS  Jesus  v.  21 
His  delight  was,  to  lift  up  the  fallen. 

ft.  fig,  a.  In  a  moral  sense :  That  has  lost  purity 
or  innocence;  ruined.  A  fallen  woman',  onewho 
has  surrendered  her  chastity,  b.  With  reference  to 
rank,  fortune,  or  dignity :  That  has  come  down 
from  high  estate. 

a  1628  F.  GREVII.I.E  Poems,  Hum.  Learning  xix,  Yea  of 
our  falne  estate  the  fatall  staine  Is  such,  as  [etc.].  1645 
MILTON  Tetrarch.  Wks.  1738  I.  230  God.  .would,  .not  [have] 
sent  word  by  Malachi  in  a  sudden  fal'n  stile.  1682  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  1711/4  It  was  contrived  by  some  Discontented 
Antimonarchical  Fallen-Angel.  X7U  SfKKLB  Jjjfar/.  No.  276 
F  i  Your  Papers  with  regard  to  the  fallen  Part  of  the  Fair 
Sex.  1751  JOKTIN  Serut.  '1771)  I.  ii.  21  The  Messiah  was  to 
restore  fallen  man.  1820  BYRON  Mar.  Falicro  n.  i,  The 
once  fall'n  woman  must  for  ever  fall.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  482  The  fallen  dynasty  and  the  fallen  hierarchy 
were  restored.  1875  JowETT/Ya/<?(ed.  2)  III.  71  Philosophy, 
even  in  her  fallen  estate,  has  a  dignity  of  her  own. 

6.  Fatten-off:  (see  FALL  v.  91)- 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  vii.  6  The  Legions  now  in  Gallia, 
are  Full  weake  to  vndertake  our  Warres  against  The  falne- 
off  Britaines.  1806  SURR  Winter  in  Lond.  (ed.  3)  I.  188 
He  is.  .a  fallen-oflf  branch  from  the  good  old  English  tree. 

t  Fa'lleiicy.  Civil  Law.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L. 
fallentia,  i.fallere  to  deceive  :  see  -ENCY.]  An  in- 
stance of  the  failure  of  a  rule ;  an  exception. 


1603  HAY  WARD  Aiisw.  to  Doleman  iv.  Lij,  Alexander  and 
elinus  doe  assigne  fiue  fallencies  vnto  these  rules.  1660 
ER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Duhit.  I.  Pref.  9  Socinus  sets  down  802 
allencies,  (that's  the  word  of  the  law,)  concerning  the  con- 


testation of  suits  and  actions  at  law. 

Faller  ^f^-biV     [f.  FALL  v.  +  -EB1.] 

1.  One  who   falls,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 
fAlso  with  adv.,  3&faller  off. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  147  Fafiare,  or  he  t?at  oftyn  tyme 
fallythe,  cadax.  1577  tr-  Bjillingers  Decades  '1592)  824  He 
was  accounted  ..a  faller  off  from  y6  true  Church  of  God. 
a  1631  LAUD  Serin.  (1847)  13  Nor  are  we  fallers  out  of  the 
Church,  but  they  fallers  off  from  verity.  1725  BRADLEY 
I''  am.  Diet.  s.v.  Rules  for  buying  Horses,  It's  a  true  Mark 
of.  .a  perpetual  Faller.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Aug.  1/2  Six 
riders  were  brought  to  grief  .  .  Being  experienced  fallers, 
however,  nothing  more  serious  than  bruises  resulted. 

2.  A  feller  of  timber.     Only  dial. 

1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.  s.v.,  The  fallers  bin 
on  Esridge  [Eastridge]  coppy  agen. 

3.  The  Hen-harrier  (Circus  cyaneus}. 
1885  in  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Brit.  Birds  132. 

f4.  A  part  of  a  mill  for  scouring  clothes,  etc.  : 
(see  quot.).  Obs. 


the  Cloth  lyeth. 

5.  The  name  of  various  appliances  in  spinning 
machines.  Also  attrib. 

1851  L.  D.  B.  GORDON  Art  Jrnl.  Catal.  Gt.  Exkib. 
p.  vi*::/2  As  the  carriage  approaches  the  roller-beam,  the 
spinner  gradually  raises  ihe  faller-wire.  1879  CassclTs 
Tecku.  Educ.  IV.  396/1  Along  the  top  of  the  bpmdles  stretch 
two  wires  called  the  '  fallers '. 

f  Fallera.  Falconry.  Obs.  rare~ '.  Also 
7-8  in  Diets,  fal  l)orn,  falera.  (See  quots.) 

1486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  C  iij  a,  When  ye  se  that  yowre  hawkes 
clees  wax  white  :  then  she  has  the  fallera.  1692-1732  COLES, 
Faloniifall-)  a  disease  in  hawks  known  by  their  white  talons. 
1721-1800  BAILEY,  Falera. 

Fallibility  ifclibHiti).  [f.  next  +  -ITY.  Cf. 
Y.failltHliU^  The  state  cr  fact  of  being  fallible  ; 
liability  to  err  or  to  mislead  (in  mod.  usage  limited 
to  the  former) ;  an  instance  of  the  same. 

1634  '  E.  KNOTT  '  in  C/rillingwort/is  Relig.  Prot.  iv.  §  14 
Nothing  of  the  Churches  Visibility  or  Invisibility,  Fallibility 
or  Infallibility.  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  n.  \.  131 
Those  Evidences  of  Fact,  .have  or  may  have  their  several 
allays  and  fallibilities.  1725  WATTS  Logic  n .  ix.  409  Tho1  there- 
be  a  great  deal  of  Fallibility  in  the  Testimony  of  Men.  1775 
HARRIS  Philos.  Arrangem.  Wks.  (1841)353  The  fallibility 
which  sometimes  attends  this  method  of  distinguishing.  1840 
THACKERAY  ParisSk.-bk.  (1872)  216  The  fallibility  of  judges 
and  lawyers.  1859  MILL  Liberty  \.  18  The  fallibility  of  what 
is  called  the  moral  sense. 

Fallible  (foe-lib'lX  <z.  Also  6-7  fallable.  [ad. 
late  L.  fallibility  {.failure  to  deceive:  see -BLE.  Cf. 
F.  faillible. 

The  L.  word  appears  in  Papias  (nth  c.)  with  the  active 
sense  '  deceitful ' ;  in  late  med.  L.  it  has  the  passive  sense 
'  deceivable'.] 

1.  Of  persons  or  their  faculties  :  Liable  to  be  de- 
ceived or  mistaken  ;  liable  to  err. 


1430  LYDG.  Citron.  Trey  \.  vi,  I  suppose  her  conning  was 
illible.     1638  Penit.  Con/,  vii.  (1657)  135  He  is  fallible,  and 


391  A  fallible  being  A _  „ 

Chr.  (1864)  V.  ix.ii.  206  The  papal  power,  .the  representative 
of  fallible  man  rather  than  of  the  infallible  God.  1881  \V. 
COLLINS  Bl.  Robe  i.  iii.  142  These  rebuffs  are  wholesome 
reminders  of  his  fallible  human  nature. 

2.  Of  rules,  opinions,  arguments,  etc. :  Liable  to 
be  erroneous,  unreliable. 


FALLIBLY. 

(11420  Hocci.hvi;  DC  A't£.  Frinc,  2867  This  worlilts.  j»ye 
is  transitorie,  And  the  truste  on  it  slipir  and  fallible.  1534 
MORE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett,  i.  n;  II.  52  The  fallible  opinion 
..  of  lightsome  chaungeable  peple.  c  1555  HAKJ-SI -iiiLD 
Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  164  This  argument  ..is  but  a 
fallable  argument.  1603  SHAK*.  Metis,  for  jl/.  in.  i.  170  Do 
not  satisfie  your  resolution  with  hopes  that  are  fallible.  1643 
SIR  T.  DKOWNE  Rclig.  Med.  i.  23  The.  .fallible  discourses  of 
man  upon  the  word  of  God.  1677  W.  HUBUAKD  Narrative 
n.  i  Uncertain  and  fallible  Reports.  1736  BUTLER  Anal. 
n.  viil.  393  The  rules  . .  of  preserving  health  . .  are  not  only- 
fallible  and  precarious.  1851  HKKSCHEI.  Stud.  Nat.  Phil. 
in.  iii.  286  A  slow  and  painful  process  if  rightly  gone  into, 
and  a  very  fallible  one  if  only  partially  executed. 

+  b.  Not  determinable  with  certainty.  Obs.  rare. 

1664  POWER  Exfi.  Philos.  in.  166  This  Angle  of  Variation 
being  quite  fallible,  and  alwayes  variable. 

t  3.  Fallacious,  delusive.  Obs.  rare. 

1559  MORWYNG  Evonyni.  176  Suche  waters. .  make  a  fallible 
image  of  youth. 

4.  quasi-j/'.     One  who  is  fallible,  rare. 

1705  HICKERJNGILL  Pricst-cr.  Wks.  (1716)  79  She  [Queen 
Elizabeth]  over-liv'd  this  infallible  fallible  (Pope  Pius  V]. 
1846  G.  S.  FABER  Lett,  Tractar.  Secess.  Popery  164  All  these 
fallibles  are  added  up  together  in  one  sum  which  shall  col- 
lectively constitute  the  Church. 

Hence  Pa'llibleness  =  FALLIBILITY. 

1648  HAMMOND  To  Ld.  Fairfax  19  The  weaknesse  and 
falliblenesseof  these  few  principles.  1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio). 

Fallibly  (fe-libli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  a  fallible  manner. 

1552  HULOET,  Fallably,  snbdole.  1638  CHILLINGW.  RtKg. 
Prot.  \.  ii.  §  94.  87  \Vhy  does  shee  imploy  particular  Doctors 
to  interpret  Scriptures  fallibly? 

Falling  (fg'Iig),  vbL  sb.  [f,  FALL  v.  +  -ING  ].] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FALL. 

1.  In  intransitive  senses. 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  1854  (Cott.)  Abute  fiue  monetz  was  J?at 
it  stud  Wit-ou ten  falling  bat  fers  fludd.  c  1340  Ibid.  411 
heading  (Fairf.)  pe  fallinge  of  lucifer  and  his  felawes. 
a  1450  A'nf,  de  la  Tour  n  She.  .in  her  fallyng  cried  helpe 
on  our  lady.  1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  K//7,  c.  13  §  13  From  the 
tyme  of  the  falling  of  theym  [lambs]  unto  the  feast  of. .  Seynt 
John  Baptyste.  1563  FULKE  Meteors  (1640)55^  Sleet  .. 
beginneth  to  melt  in  the  falling.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas. 
Fr.  Tang,  Ravallemcnt . .  a  falling  in  price,  as  the  falling  of 
the  market.  1621  SANDERSON  Serin.  I.  214  Vzza  had  better 
have  ventured  the  falling,  than  the  fingering  of  the  ark. 
1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Viand's  Shijnvreck  IOQ  The  falling 
of  night  would  otherwise  have  forced  us  to  lay  aside  our 
labour.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Cketn.  (ed.  3)  II.  378  The  falling 
of  the  drops  of  alcohol  from  the  beak  of  the  receiver. 
1839  LONGF.  Hyperion  i.  vii.  (1865)  38  The  silent  falling 
of  snow. 

2.  In  various  specific  applications,     a.   The  fall- 
ing of  the  haf  \  autumn,     b.  Setting  (of  the  sun). 
C.  Pathol.  (seequot.  i8^|X     d.  In  the  barometer, 
etc.    e.  Mus.  Cf.  FALL  v.  17. 

a-  1503  HA  WES  Examp.  I7irt.  i.  5  In  Septembre  in  fall- 
ynge of  the  lefe. 

b.  1555  EDEN  Decades  i  Folowlnge  the  fallinge  of  the 
sonne. 

C.  c  1400  Lanfranc'sCirurg.  303  For  fallinge  of  J>e  maris 
l>at  is  cleped  dislocacioun  of  the  maris.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.^ 
Falling  of  the  ivoiftb,  a  popular  term  for  Prolap&us  uteri. 

d.  1658  \ViLLSFORD*Va/«wj  Secrets  154  The  often  rising 
and  falling  of  the  water  [in  a  weather-glass]  shews  the  out- 
ward Air  very  mutable,  .and  the  weather  unconstant.     1688 
J.  SMITH  Baroscope  65  Wet  and  Rainy  Weather  come  pre- 
sently upon  the  Mercury's  Falling.     1814  W.  C.  WELLS 
Ess.  Dtiu  Q  The  falling  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer. 
1860  ADM.  FiTz-Rov  in  Merc.  Marine  Ma$.  VII.  340  Indi- 
cations of  approaching  changes  . .  are  shown  . .  by  its  [the 
barometer's]  falling  or  rising. 

e.  1609  DOULAND  Ornith.  Micro?.  \.  vi.  17  The  falling  of 
a  Song.     1674  SIMPSON  in  Campion  Art  of  Decant  $/oot-n.t 
If  the  Bass  do  rise  more  than  a  fourth,  it  must  be  called 
falling.     1706  A.  BEDFORD  Temple  Mns.  ix.  186  A  falling  . . 
at  the  Beginning  of  a  Strain. 

3.  In  transitive  senses. 

1580  Lease  in  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  237  At 
every  falling  he  will  leave  for  every  acre  fallen,  .twelve  trees. 
1699  LupRELL  Brief.  AY/.  (1857)  IV.  483  A  libell  against  the 
last  parliament  about  their  falling  of  guineas. 

f  4.  A  depression  in  the  soil ;  a  hollow,  declivity, 
slope.  Obs. 

l$&3  GOLOWG  Carsar  61  b,  High  rockes  and  steepe  fallings. 
1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (16221 250  Amphialus  embushednis 
footemen  in  the  falling  of  a  hill.  1684  R.  H.  Sc/t.  Rtcreat. 
83  Observe,  .the  Risings,  Fallings,  and  Advantages  of  the 
Places  where  you  Bowl.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's 
Gardening  21  Gardens,  .having  no  Risings,  nor  Fallings. 

5.  concr.    Something  whLh  falls  or  has  fallen. 
a.  A  fragment  (of  a  building") ;  a  ruin.     b.  usually 
in//.  A  dropping,  a  windfall.     Also  fig. 

a.  1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  Ixi.  4  And  olde  fallingus  thei  shul 
rere,  and  thei  shul  restore  cities  forsaken.     1599  HAKLUYT 
Voy.  II.  i.  214  A  great  part  of  it.. is.  .almost  couered  with 
the  aforesayd  fallings. 

b.  1608  Yorksh.  Trag.  i.  i,  Apples  hanging  longer,  .than 
when  they  are  ripe,  make,  so  many  fallings,     a  1661  HOLY- 
DAY  Juvenal  180  Virro  was  capable  of  such  caduca,  such 
fallings  . .  such  windfalls.     1687  DRYDEN  Hind  <y  P,  in.  103 
Tis  the  beggar's  gain  To  glean  the  fallings  of  the  loaded 
wain.     1847-78  HALLiwKLL,^a#/M£¥t  dropped  fruit.  South. 

6.  With  adverbs,  expressing  the  action  of  the  vbl. 
combinations  under  FALL  v.  XI. 

1440  Prontp.  Parv.>  Fallynge  downe,  Idem  e&tgitwl  Fallynge 
evylle.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas,  Fr.  Tong,  Catarrhe  . .  the 
Catarre  or  fallyng  downe  of  humours.  i6o7bn,\Ks.  Ti»it»n\: 
iji.  401  The  falling  from  of  his  Friendes.  1611  BiBLE2  Thess. 
ii.  3  That  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling 
away  first.  1659  B.  HARRIS  Parivats  Iron  Age  200  They 
.  .observed  the  falling  back  of  the  French.  171*  W.  ROCEUS 
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Voy  315  Numbers.. are  lost  by  the  falling  in  of  the  Earth. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  VII.  v.  26  All  her  falling  away, 
and  her  fainting  fits.  1878  L.  P.  MEKKUHH  Ttttk  181  Ihe 
falling  away  of  the  gum»  after  extraction. 

b.  falling  off:  the  action  of  the  vb.  Fall  off 
;F.u,L  v.  91);  decadence,  defection,  diminution. 


off  in  flesh.  1834  Brit,  llnsb.  III.  60  A  falling  off  of  the 
milk  is  immediately  noticed.  1837  WmmtR  Barclay  of 
Ury  xv,  Hard  to  feel  the  stranger's  scoff.  Hard  the  old 
friend's  falling  off.  1883  E.  PKNNELL-ELMHIBST •Cream 
Leicestersfi.  155  The  grey  showed  no  falling  off  from  his 
previous  form. 

C.  Falling  out :  the  action  of  the  vb.  fall  out 
(FALL  v.  93),  disagreement,  quarrel ;  also  +  ending. 
'  1568  GRAFTON  C/iron.  II.  97  This  fallyng  out  of  king  John 
with.. Geoffrey  Archebishop  of  Yorke.  1586  W.  WEBBE 
Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  56  The  falling  out  of  verses  together  in 
one  like  sounde,  is  commonly  called  . .  Ryme.  1667  PEPVS 
Diary  (1877)  V.  194,  I  have  heard  of  a  falling  out  between 
my  Lord  Arlington.. and  W.  Coventry.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  III.  337  We  had  a  sad  Falling-out  t'other  Day. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princess  i.  251  Blessings  on  the  falling  out 
That  all  the  more  endears. 
Falling  (fg'lirj),///.  a.  [f-  as  prec.  +  -ING  -.] 

1.  That  falls,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  57581  (Cott.)  pe  standand  fail,  be  falland 
rise.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  xxxiv.  4  All  their  hoste  shall  fall 
downe.  .as  a  falling  figge  from  the  figge  tree.  1613  SHAKS. 
lien.  Vlll,  in.  ii.  333  Presse  not  a  falling  man  too  farre. 
1661  J.  CIIILDREY  Brit.  Bacon.  170  The  rush  Hils  . .  break 
of  the  storms  and  falling  Snow.  1695  CoHGUVB  I.arje 
for  L.  Prol.,  One  falling  Adam,  and  one  tempted  Eve. 
111711  KEN  Hymns  Eratig.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  86  Dark 
Prophecies  predict  our  falling  State.  1717  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGUE  Lett.  (1763)  II.  xxix.  20  My  Caftan  . .  is  a  robe 
..with  very  long  strait  falling  sleeves.  1762  FALCONKH 
Shiputr.  I.  490  The  vessel  parted  on  the  falling  tide.  1781 
GIBBON  Dccl.  tr  F.  HI.  148  The  weakness  of  the  falling 
empire.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Vanderput  ft  S.  vi.  99  Hein's 
frowning  brow  and  falling  countenance.  1843  LYTTON  Last 
Bar.\.  iv.  zSThe  long  throat  and  falling  shoulders.  1848  MILL 
Pol.  Econ.  in.  xxiv.  §  3  The  speculative  holders  are  unwill- 
ing to  sell  in  a  falling  market.  1858  in  Merc,  flfariiiefl/ai*. 
V.  12  Kate  Hooper,  .had  strong,  .winds,  -with  falling  baro- 
meter. 1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  852/2  The  Peabody 
gun.  .has  a  falling  breech-block. 

2.  Prosody.  Of  a  foot,  rhythm,  etc. :  Decreasing 
in  stress,  having  the  ictus  at  the  beginning. 

1844  BECK  &  FEI.TON  tr.  Mimk's  Metres  8  A  rhythm 
which  begins  with  the  arsis,  and  descends  to  the  thesis,  is 
called  falling  or  sinking. 

3.  Astrol.  Falling  houses  (see  CADKNT  a.  t). 
1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc,  iv.  xxxvi.  (ed.  7)  493  Those  that  go 

next  before  any  of  the  foure  principal!  Angles,  are  called 
falling  houses. 

4.  Falling-in  :  that  slopes  inwards  from  below. 
1887  .SV/.  Atiier.  2  July  11/2  Yachts  with  the  falling-in  top- 
sides  of  a  man  of  war. 

5.  Syntactical  Combinations,  a.  Falling-^disease, 
•\-evil  (see  EVIL  7  b),  f-«V/,  -sickness  (now  rarel  = 
EPILEPSY.    Also  humorously  for  '  a  fall ',  a.nAJig. 

The  Kng.  expressions  are  after  L.  inorbus  laducits ',  cf.  Ger. 
fallende  sucht. 

a  1125  Atn.r.  R.  176  Fallinde  vuel  ich  cleopie  licomes  sic- 
nesse.  1527  ANDREW  BrHHMvykc's  Disiyll.  Waters  C  v,  An 
ounce  k  good  for  them  that  haue  the  fallynge  sekenesse. 
l6o7'fopSELL  Foiir-f.Reasts(\£>T$)  171  The  gall  of  a  Ferret  is 
commended  against  the  Falling  disease.  1653  Woman's 
Universe  in  Watson  Collect.  Scots  Poems  III.  '1711)  101 
Hippocrates.  .Could  never  cure  her  Falling-ill,  Which  takes 
her  when  she  pleases.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Falling 
Evil,  a  Disease  which  sometimes  happens  to  Horses,  being 
no  other  than  the  Falling-sickness.  1843  SIR  T.  WATSON 
Lect.Physic\i%Ti')\.  630  Its  [epilepsy's]  common  designation 
is  \htfalling  sickness  ;  or,  more  vaguely,  fits. 

b.  in  various  other  Combs.,  as  falling-band  = 
FALL  sb.\  23  a;  f  falling-door  =  folding-door ; 
t  falling-gate  =  falling-sluice;  t falling-hinge, 
one  by  which  a  door,  etc.  rises  vertically  when 
opened  ;  falling-mould,  Arch,  (see  quot.)  ;  fall- 
ing-sluice (see  quot.). 

1598  "Falling-band  [see  FALLsi.1  233].  1637  EARL  of  CORK 
Diary'm  Sir  R.  Boyle  Diary  Ser.  i.  u886'V.  39  Sent  me 
this  daie.  .6  laced  ffalling  bands  and  vi  pair  of  cuffes  sutable. 
1753  HANWAY  Tt-ar.  I.  n.  xxxiv.  231  The  Divan,  or  open 
hall,  is  in  the  centre,  and  shuts  in  with  ^falling-doors.  1801 
Hull  Navig.  Act  2559  Two  clear  openings,  .in  which  shall 
be  placed  falling  gates.  1783  1'rans.  Soc.  Arts  I.  320  A 
*falling  hinge.  i&fiGwlLt  Arc/lit.  Gloss.,  *  Falling  Moulds, 
the  two  moulds  applied  to  the  vertical  sides  of  the  railpiece, 
one  to  the  convex,  the  other  to  the  concave  side,  in  order  to 
form  the  back  and  under  surface  of  the  rail  and  finish  the 
squaring.  1846  BUCHANAN  Technol.  Diet.,  ^Falling-sluice, 
a.  -flood-gate,  in  connection  with  mill-dams  . .  self-acting  or 
contrived  to  fall  down  of  itself  in  the  event  of  a  flood. 

Falling-star  (f^'lirjistai).  [f.  FALLING///,  a. 
+  STAR.]  A  meteor ;  a  shooting  star. 

1563  KUI.KE  Meteors  (1640*  8  b,  Thus  much  for  the  shoot- 
ing or  falling  starres.  1690  T.  BURNET  Th.  Eartk  in.  98 
The  last  sign  we  shall  take  notice  of  is  that  of  Falling  Stars. 
1759  MILLER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  258  This  meteor,  .moved 
with  less  rapidity  than  falling-stars  commonly  do.  1836 
MACGILLIVRAY  HiuiiboldCs  Trav.  x.  127  He  found  falling 
stars  more  frequent  in  the  equinoctial  regions. 

Fallocque,  obs.  f.  of  FELUCCA. 
Pallopian  (fal»u-pianj,<i.  Anal.  [f.  Fallopi-ns 
latinized  name  of  an  Italian  anatomist  1523-1562) 
+  -AN.]     Used  in  the  names  of  certain  anatomical 
structures  reputed  to  have  been  discovered  by  Fal- 
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lupius,  as  m  Fallopian  aqueduct,  arch,  canal,  liga- 
ment, tube  :  see  quol-s. 

1706  PHILLIPS  led.  Kersey',  /•'alti'pittii  Tiiba.  1754-64 
SMELLIL  Midwif.  I.  113  The  Fimbria  of  the  Fallopian  tul>c. 
1831  R.  KNOX  Clot/net's  Altai.  55  There  is  a  hole  . .  which 
terminates  the  Fallopian  aqueduct,  and  transmits  the  facial 
nerve  from  the  interior  of  the  cranium.  1860  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.,  l''al[opi<in  tubes,  two  canals  inclosed  in  the  peritoneum 
..communicating  from  the  sides  of  the  Fitiutiis  Uteri  to 
the  ovaries.  1877  BUHNKTT  Ear  88  The  fallopian  canal, 
appears  at  first  as  a  simple  broad  groove  in  the  tympanum. 
1884  Syd.  Soc.  LCJ:,  Fallopian  arc/i,  a  name  for  Poupart's 
ligament. 

Fallow  (fe'lou)i  *!>•  Forms  :  3-4  falwe,  5 
falgbe,  (valwe),  5-6  falow(e,  6-7  fallowe,  6- 
fallow.  See  also  FAUCHJ^.  [The  relation  between 
this  and  the  cognate  FALLOW  a.-  and  v.  is  not  quite 
clear.  The O}L.  fa-l^ing,  glossed  novalia  ('fallows') 
and  occas  ('  harrows ')  in  Corpus  Glossary,  seems  to 
imply  a  vb.  *feal^ian  (  —  FALLOW  v.\  f.  *fealli.  rc- 
coided  va\ii.fea/ga  harrows,  implements  for  break- 
ing clods(ff<r<z,f  KpinalGl.).  The  sb.  and  adj.,  which 
have  not  been  found  in  OE.,  were  either  i.fcalh  or  f. 
the  vb.  Cf.  OHG._/Wfa  harrow,  mod.Ger.  (Sanders, 
and  East  Fris.  falge  fallow  (sb.),  falgen  to  break 
up  ground,  plough.  As  FALLOW  <?.l  was  used  to 
denote  the  colour  of  exposed  soil,  it  is  probable 
that  some  confusion  may  have  arisen  at  an  early 
date  between  the  two  words.] 

1 1.  A  piece  of  ploughed  land ;  also  collect. 
ploughed  land  in  general,  arable  land.  Obs. 

c  1300  HaveloJe  2509  Thei  . .  drowen  him  unto  the  galwes, 
Nouth  hi  the  gate,  but  ouer  the  falwes.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Wife's  Prol.  656  Who  . .  pricketh  his  blind  hors  over  the 
falwes.  c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  148  Falow,  lond  eryd,  novale. 
c  1450  Lett,  ff  Eng.  I'oe.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  618  /  'arrtttuin,  i. 
iun°<ilc,  valwe.  1483  Catk.  Angl.  121  Falghe  <Kalowe  A.), 
terra sacionalis.  a  1535  FISHEK  Ir'&s.  (1876)  I.  365  He  must 
treade  vppon  the  fallowes.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I',  v.  ii.  54 
All  pur  Vineyards,  Fallowes,  Meades,  and  Hedges  . .  grow 
towildnesse.  1713  ROUE  Jane  Shore  \l.\,  Aroundit  Fallows, 
Meads,  and  Pastures  fair. 

2.  Ground  that  is  well  ploughed  and  harrowed, 
but  left  uncropped  for  a  whole  year  or  more  ;  called 
also  Summer  fallow,  as  that  season  is  chosen  for 
the  sake  of  killing  the  weeds.    Green,  cropped,  or 
bastard  fallow :  one  from  which  a  green  crop  is 
taken. 

I5J3  FITZHERU.  ffusb.  §  13  Euery  good  housbande  hath  his 
barleye  falowe  . .  lyenge  rygged  all  the  . .  wynter.  155* 
HL-LOET,  Fallowe  or  tylthe  of  lam],  called  the  somer  fallowe 
or  tylth,  vcruaclum.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xm.  628  So 
close  to  earth  they  plow  The  fallow  with  their  horns.  1707 
MORTIMER  /fuse.  ii.  38  The  best  Ploughs  to  plow  up  I.ays  or 
Summer  Fallows  with.  1784  COWPER  Task  IV.  315,  I  saw  far 
off  the  weedy  fallows  smile  With  verdure  not  unprofitable. 
1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  x.  369  Green  fallows 
or  what  are  termed  fallow  crops  such  as  beans,  peas, 
cabbages  [etc.].  x8lo  SCOTT  Lcuiy  of  L.  I.  xxxi,  The  lark's 
shrill  fife  may  come  At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow.  1813 
SIK  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  353  A  summer  fallow,  or 
a  clean  fallow,  may  be  sometimes  necessary  in  lands  over- 
grown with  weeds.  1889  WRIGHTSON  Fallow  ff  Fodder 
Crops  5  The  superiority  of  cropped  over  naked  fallows. 

3.  The  state  of  being  fallow  ;  an  interval  during 
which  land  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow. 

1523  FITZHERB.  f/nsb.  §  17  So  shal  he  mucke  all  his  landes 
ouer  at  euerye  seconde  falowe.  Ibid.  §  34  That  is  vsed, 
where  they  make  falowe  in  a  fyelde  euery  fourthe  yere. 
1797  BILLINGSLEY  Agric.  Somerset^  177  Ten  or  twelve  suc- 
cessive crops  of  wheat,  without  an  intervening  fallow.  1858 
J .  B.  NORTON  Topics  211  To  withhold  the  land  from  cultiva- 
tion, .with  the  view  of  making  it,  by  a  fallow,  dnubly  profit- 
able  the  next  year.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  5  They  resisted 
the  rotation  of  crops  and  stood  by  their  fallows. 
fig-  *77*  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  356  Your  fallow  adds  to 
your  fertility.  1796  —  Regie.  Peace  \.  Wks.  VIII.  140 
Unless  the  fallow  of  a  peace  comes  to  recruit  her  [France's] 
fertility. 

4.  atlrili.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fallow ;  esp.  grown 
on  a  fallow,  as  in  fallcnu-crop,  -hay ;  and  in  local 
names  for  the  Wheatear  (Saxicola  ccnanl/ie},  as 

fallow-chat,  -finch,  -lunch,  -smich,  -smiter,  from 
its  frequenting  fallows.  Also  fallow-break  :  see 
BIIEAK  sb.  12;  fallow-field;  seequot.  1851. 

1678  RAY  Willughby's  Ornith.  233  The  Fallow-Smich,  in 
Sussex  the  Wheat-ear.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Oenanthe, 
the  Wheat-ear  . .  In  Warwickshire  it  is  call'd  a  Fallow- 
smiter.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Fallow-finch.  1787 
WINTER  Syst.  ffttst.  153  Beans  are  a  good  fallow  crop.  i8zi 
CLARE  K///.  Minstr.  I.  182  Nor  wilt  thou  fallow-clods  dis- 
dain. 1834  D.  Low  Pract.  Agric.  \.  161  The  culture  of 
fallow-crops.  1843  YAKRELL  Brit.  Birds  1 .  254  The  Wheat- 
ear  or  Fallowchat.  1851  Gloncestersh.  Gloss.,  Fallow- 
field,  a  common.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  led.  91  I.  338  A  large 
portion  of  the  fallow-break  can  thus  be  dressed  with  home- 
made manure.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Brit.  Birds 
(E.  D.  S.)  9  Wheatear  . .  Fallow-finch  ;  Fallow-much ;  or 
Fallow-lunch. 

Fallow  (fac-lou),  a.l  Forms:  i  falu,  fealo,  -u, 
3  falau,  (3-4  inflected  falewe) ,  4  fale,  -u,  -we,  4-6 
falow(e,  6  fallo,  6-  fallow.  See  also  FAUCH  a. 
[OE.  falu,  fealo,  fealu,  pi.  fealwe  —  OS.  falu, 
(MDu.  -vale,  mod.  vaal),  OHG.  falo  (mod.  Ger. 
fahl,falt>},  ON./p//-,  pl./?foar:-OTeut.  *falwo-, 
prob.  cognate  with  Gr.  iro\t6s  grey,  L.  pallerc 
to  be  pale.] 

1.  Of  a  pale  brownish  or  reddish  yellow  colour,  as 
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withered  grass  or  leaves.  Obs.  exc.  of  the  coat  of 
an  animal ;  now  chiefly  in  FALLOW-DEER. 
..  Btfftvul/B65  (Gr.)  Fealwe  mearas.  a  1000  Riddles  xvi. 
Hals  is  min  hwit  and  heafod  fealo.  c  1205  LAV.  18449 
Pendragun  and  his  cnihtes.  .slu;en  jeond  ban  feldes  falewe 
lockes.  Ibid.  27468  Blod  ut  5eoten,  ueldes  falewe  wuroen. 
a  1300  Cursor .)/.  1263 'Cult,  pc  falau  slogh  sal  be  bi  gate. 
f  13*5  Coer  de  L.  461  On  in  atyr  blak  Com  prickande  ovyr 
the  falewe  feld.  c  1386  CHAUCER  A'«/.x  7".  506  His  hewe 
falow  [Corpus  falwe]  and  pale  as  Asshen  colde.  1494  FABVAN 
Chron.  vn.  667  Manyadere  both  rede  and  falowe  to  be  slay ne 
before  thenu  1547  BOOBDE  Brer.  Health  Ixxiii.  25  An  urine 
that  is  falowe  lyke  the  heare  of  a  falowe  beast.  is^SSnAKs. 
Merry  IV.  \.  i.  91  How  do's  your  fallow  Greyhound,  Sir. 
1667  Lwd.  Gaz.  No,  185/4  A  Fallow  Dog.  .lost  about  a  Fort- 
night since.  17*7  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet,  s.v.  Hart,  The  Coats 
and  Colours  of  this  noble  Beast . .  are  usually  of  three  several 
viz.  Brown,  Red,  and  Fallow.  ijy^\.r.Ad,nison's  I'oy. 
il  24  His  belly  was  of  a  pale  blue,  and  his  back  fallow. 
1865  Atktwum  No.  1934-  484/1  The  horn  of  a  fallow-ox. 

2.  absol.  (quasi-j£.\  as  the  name  of  a  colour. 
1741  £>w//.  Fain.  Piece  \\.  \.  289  Those  that  are  of  a 

lively  red  Fallow  have  a  black  Li-it  down.. their  Backs. 

3.  Comb.j  as  fallow-coloured. 

1688  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  2347/4   Los*   or  stolen.,  a  fallow 
coloured   Bitch.      18*5    HOSE  Every-day  Bk.  I.  983  The 
~il  low-coloured  dog  was  taken  away. 
Fallow  ^l  v       .  •••'-'-'.     Forms:  5-6  falow  e,  6 
fallowe,  6-  fallow.     [See  FALLOW  sb.] 

Of  land  :  frequent  in  phrases,  To  lie,  to  lay  fallow. 
'a.  That  is  uncropped  for  the  current  year.  b. 
Uncultivated,  tc.  Fit  for  tillage;  ploughed  ready 
for  sowing  (obs.}.  d.  transf.  andyf^. 

a.  ?c  1475  Hunt.  Hare  12  He  fond  a  hare  full  fayr  syttand 
Apon  a  falow  lond.     15*3  FITZHERB.  Hiisb.   §  18  He  that 
hath  a  falowe  felde.      1611  COTCR.,  tfmeotlKs.  fallowes; 
ground  that  lies  fallow  euerie  other  yeare.  a  1689  NAVARETTE 
China  in  ChnrchilFs  Coll,   I'oy.  (1732)  I.  52  The  land  in 
China  never  lies  fallow.   1846  MrCuLLocH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire 
(1854)  1.  473  There  appears  to  have  been  little  or  no  fallow 
land.     1875  LYELL  Print.  Geol.  II.  in.  xlii.  457  We  are  .. 
compelled  to  let  it  lie  fallow  the  next  [year). 

b.  0460  Tfftuneley  Myst.  98  The  tylthe  of  oure  landes 
lyys  falow  as  the  floore.  1509  SHAKS.  Hen.  V\  v.  U.  44  Her 
fallow  Leas.. The  Darnell,  Hemlock,  and  ranke  Femetary, 
Doth  root  vpon.  1611  BIBLE  Jer.  iv.  3  Breake  vp  your 
fallow  ground,  and  sow  not  among  thprnes,  1716  ADDISOM 
Freeholder  No.  40  F  4  The  soil  must  lie  fallow.  1797  MAD. 
D*AftBLAY  Lett.  Dec.,  He  is  like  a  fallow  field,  .one  that  has 
been  left  quite  to  itself.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  II.  xvm.  226 
A  broad  fallow  field  Of  soft  rich  mould. 

C.  1530  PALSCR.  218/2  Faloweland,  terre  labourabli. 
1580  BARET  Ah>.Y  103  The  Fallowe  field,  or  that  is  tilled 
redy  to  be  sowen,  a  16*7  HAYWARO  Ediv.  VI  (\6yfy  32  The 
ridges  of  the  fallow  field  lay  traverse. 

d.  164*  FULLER  Holyff  Prof.  St.  HI.  xiii.  183  The  head 
.  .hath  lain  fallow  all  night.  1673  Ess.  Ednc.  Gentlrtwtn. 
33, 1  suppose  you  do  not  intend  to  lay  Fallow  all  Children 
that  will  not  bring  forth  Fruit  of  themselves.  175*  FOOTE 
TasU  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  ii  Then  I  lay  fallow— but  the  year 
after  I  had  twins.  1827  HARE  Guesses  Ser.  11.  (18731  459 
Fields  of  thought  seem  to  need  lying  fallow.  1841  TENNY- 
SON Audley  Court  77  The  fallow  leisure  of  my  life.  1850 
Kiv  is  LEY  Alt.  Locke  xxxvii,  My  heart  lay  fallow  for  every 
seed  that  fell. 

t  Fallow,  v.1  Obs.  Forms :  i  fealuwian, 
fsalewian,  fealwian.  3-4  falewe(n,  3  falewi, 
falwy,  falowen,  (south,  dial.  3  valewen,  valu- 
wen,  4  valouwe),  4-5  falwe,  4-6  falow.  [OK. 
fea/uwian,  fealewian,  fealician,  f.  fealo,  fealu 
FALLOW  a.^  Cf.  OHG.falfwt*.]  a.  To  become 
pale  or  yellow ;  hence,  to  fade,  wither,  b.  Of  the 
face,  etc.  :  To  blanch,  grow  pale. 

a-  i 1000  Salomon  9f  Sat.  513  (Gr.)  Lytle  hwile  leaf  beo3 
grene,  ponne  hy  eft  fealewiao.  c  1*05  LAY.  16414  Fajeden 
pa  feldes  &  bat  gras  falewede.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P. 
89  Falewen  shule  thy  floures.  a  1400  Leg.  Rood(\fyi)  132 
Mi  fruit.. is  fouled  and  falwed.  1584!'.  BASTARD  Chresto- 
Itros  IL  xiv.  (1598)  35  Here  lies  a  bounch  &f  haire  deepe 
falowed. 

fig.  a  12*5  Ancr.  R.  132  pe  blisse  of heouene  bet  neuer  ne 
valeweS  auh  is  euer  grene.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xv. 
50  Y-cast  in  care,  Y  falewe  as  flour,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
Johannes  175  Florysand  a  quhile  36  be,  pat  5e  ma  eftirwart 
falow. 

b.  c  1205  LAY.  30987  Faleweden  nebbes.    a  1300  E.  E. 
Poems  (1862)  20  His[Christ's]  fair  leie  falowib.  1340  Ayenb. 
8 1  JKs  uayrhetie.  .fayleb  and  ualouwej?  ase  pet  flour  of  be 
uelde.    a  1400  Death  $  its  Precursors  15  in  Rel.  Ant.  1. 65 
His  hew  shal  faleweo.    c  1440  Sir  Gowther  62  Al  falwyd 
hire  faire  chere. 

Fallow  fe'ba),  r.2  Forms  :  4  falewe(n,  5 
falwe,  (valwe),  5-6  falowe^n,  6  fallo(we,  6- 
fallow.  See  FAUCH  v.  Also  in  Comb.,  TWIFALLOW, 
TRIFALLOW,  etc.  [?  OE.  *ftalgian  :  see  FALLOW  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  plough  or  break  np  (land) ;  to  pre- 
pare for  sowing.     Also  rarely,  To  fallow  up. 

13 . .  Ckron.  Eng.  94  in  Ritson  Met.  Honi.  1 1.  274  Hy  fale- 
weden  erthe,  and  feolden  wode.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  148 
Falwe  londe  -  falowen  P.\  novo.  r  1450  Lat.  4-  Eng.  Voc. 
in  Wr.-Wulcker  618  Varroy  valwe  londe.  15*3  FITZHEBB. 
Huso.  5  4  He  setteth  it  in  the  vttermoste  nycke,  that  is 
beste  for  falowynge.  1591  HARISGTOS  Orl.  Fnr.  Pref.  (1634) 
F  5  To  heare  one  of  my  ploughmen  tell  how  an  acre  of 
wheat  must  be  fallowed  and  twyfallowed.  1604  ANT. 
SCOLOKER  Daiphaiitns  )i88o'  37  He  fallow  vp  the  wrinkles  | 
of  the  earth.  1767  A.  YOUNG  Farmer's  Lett.  People  263.  I 
fallowed  and  ploughed  two  acres  of  light  gravelly  land.  1846 
J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric  (ed.  4)  II.  239  Fifth  year, 
tares,  which  should  be  fed  on  the  ground,  and  immediately 
fallowed  for  backward  turnips  or  rape. 

2.  To  plough  and  break  up  (land)  without  sowing 

for   the  purpose   of  destroying   weeds,  etc., 
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and  for  mellowing  the  soil ;  to  lay  fallow.  Also 
absol. 

14.  .  in  Walter  of  ffenlcy's  Hnsb.  (1890*  46  In  aprell  it  is 
goCd  seasone  to  falowe  land.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  J  8  If 
thou  haue  any  leys,  to  falowe  or  to  sowe  oles  vpon.  1616 
SWIFT  &  MARKH.  Countrie  farme  20  He  shall  breake  vp  or 
fallow  that  Earth  which  he  intends  to  keepe  tilth  the  yeare 
following.  1741  Cotnpl.  fam.  Piece  in.  522  Fallow  your 
Wheat  Land,  which  will  kill  the  Weeds,  and  mellow  the 
Ground.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  /re/.  I.  172  Scarce  any 
fallow,  a  few  sow  clover.  1886  HOLLAND  Chester  Gloss, 
fig.  0*164  CHLTRCHILL  Journey  27  Genius  ..  Must,  to 
ensure  his  \  igour,  be  laid  down.  And  fallow'd  well.  1855 
DK  MORGAN  m  Graves'  Life  Sir  \lr.  R.  Hamilton  '1889) 
U.  501  A  teacher  who  does  not  either  fallow  or  sow  another 
crop  is  sure  to  get  into  mere  routine. 

Fallow,  Sc.  f.  of  FELLOW  sb.t  FOLLOW  r. 

Fallow,  obs.  f.  FELLOE,  FELLY. 

Fallow-deer  (fse-too|di».i).  [f.  FALLOW  a.1  - 
DEER.]  A  species  of  deer  (Cenms  dama  01  Dama 
vulgarise  smaller  than  the  stag  or  red  deer.  So 
called  from  its  colour.  Also  fallow-buck ,  -doe. 

15. .  Adam  Beltfx)  We  haue  slaine  your  fat  falow  der.  1548 
THOMAS  Ital.  Gram.  Sf  Diet. ,  Dama,  a  valow  deere.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Gtorg.  in.  623  With  Cries  of  Hounds,  thou 
mayst.  .chase  the  fallow  Deer.  1720  GAY  /*«««(  17451  I.  77 
Made  of  the  skin  of  sleekest  fallow  deer.  1851  LONGF.  Gold. 
Lfg.  iv.  Refectory,  The  cells  hung  all  round  with  the  fells 
of  the  fallow-deer. 

Fallowed  (fEe-b»d\  ///.  a.  [f.  FALLOW  v?  + 
-KD  1.  1  In  the  senses  of  the  vb. 

1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  (1568;  D  ij  b,  In  the  come  feldes 
and  in  fallowed  landes.  1607  TOPSELL  Foxr-f.  Beasts  1 1673) 
62  Oxen.. must  also  be  accustomed  to  draw,  .a  plough  in 
fallowed  ground.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Ckate  u.  132  O'er  the 
fallow'd  Ground  How  leisurely  they  work.  1805  R.  W. 
DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  x.  368  Crops,  .produced  on  (al- 
lowed lands. 

fig.  1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  84  In  the  meane  time 
wee  will  lay  in  mortgage  a  peece  of  our  fallowed  invention. 

Fallowing1  (.fse'kxurj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  FALLOW  z>.- 

+  -ING  1.] 

1.  The   action   or   operation  of  ploughing   and 
breaking  up  land  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

c  1450  Lat.  $  Ens.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  618  Varracio, 
valwynge.  153*  HF.BVET  Xenopkoris  Housek.  (1768)  63 
Falowynge  and  stirryng  of  the  grounde,  helpeth  very  moche 
to  the  sowynge.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Hiisb.  i.  >  1586) 
40  At  the  first  fallowing  they  marie  the  grounde.  1669 
WORUDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681 1  35  These  several  Ploughings 
or  Fallowings  are  very  advantageous  to  Ground  in  several 
respects.  1789  Trans.  Soc.  Encmirag.  A  rts  1. 139  [The  field] 
had  received  two  fallowings, 

2.  The    method   or    system    by   which   land   is 
ploughed,  etc.,  and  then  allowed  to  lie  uncropped 
for  a  time ;  an  instance  of  this.     Also  bare-t  sum- 
mer-fallowing. 

1669  J.  WORUDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  9  For  the  same 
reason  are  the  Summer- Fallowings  advantageous  to  the 
Husbandman,  not  only  for  the  destroying  of  the  weeds. 
lyXiji  A.  DICKSOS  Treat.  Agric.  HI.  (ed.  2)  392  With  the 
assistance  of  fallowing,  [the  land]  carries  very  good  crops. 
1777  NIMMO  Stirlingshire  434  The  advantages  which  that 
.  .soil  must  derive  from  summer  fallowing.  1807  VANCOUVER 
Agric.  Devon  (1813)  143  When  fallowing,  or  a  preparation 
for  rotting  the  green  sward,  is  intended,  1881  Daily  News 
4  June  55  A . .  quantity  of  land  set  apart  for  bare  fallowing. 

Fa'llowist.  nonce-iud.  [f.  FALLOW  sb.  or  v. 
+  -IST.]  One  who  favours  or  follows  the  practice 
of  fallowing  land. 

a  183*  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  'in  Webster  1832^,  A  controversy  .. 
between . .  the  fallowists  and  the  anti-faUowists. 

Fallowness  (fte-tones).  [C  FALLOW  a.  ± 
The  condition  of  being  fallow  ;  idleness. 


a  1631  DONNE  To  R.  Woodward  Poems  (1633)  74  So 
affects  my  muse  now,  a  chast  fallownesse.  1855  SINGLETON 
Virgil  II.  114  Regions  rife  In  thorns  by  fallowness. 


Fally  f§'H, ,  a.  rare.  [f.  FALL  sb.  -t-  -Y.]  Full 
of  falls  or  shallow  rapids. 

i8os  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Afetn.  I.  413  The  rills  [are] 
too  fally  to  float  a  canoe. 

tFalsage.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FALSE  v.  +  -AGE.] 
Deceit,  falsehood. 

a  1400  Cor.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  39,  I  am.  .cursyd  of  God 
ffor  my  ffalsage. 

tFa'lsart.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  3 //.  falsarz. 
[a.  OF.  falsart,  faussart,  fauxart*  f.  faux:—\* 
falx,  fab-em  sickle.  Cf.  Tao&.Y.faitcardtfaitch- 
an/.]  A  bill-hook. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  966  pay  caste  til  hem  gleyues  &  launce, 
falsarz  &  feberd  dart. 

t  Fa'lsary.  Obs.  Forms  :  5-7  falsarie,  6 
falsery,  Sc.  falsar,  7-  falsary-  [ad.  late  L.fa/- 
sdrius,  i.falsus  FALSE.] 

1.  One  who  falsifies,  or  fraudulently  alters  (a  do- 
cument, etc.) ;  a  falsifier. 

1435  in  Bp.  Gray's  Register,  Lincoln  173  Falsaries  of  fee 
popes  lettres.  1565  JEWEL  Repl.  Harding  (1611)  176  The 
Bishop  of  Rome.  .was.  .found  an  open  Falsarie,  for.  .the 
Canons  of  his  making  disagreed  from  the  very  Originals. 
i6ia  T.  JAMES  Corrupt.  Script,  iv.  29  A  falsarie  is  bee  that 
in  writing  addetb.  or  detracteth,  or  altereth  any  thing  fraud- 
ulently, a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  Pref.  (1740)  p.  xiv,  A  Writer 
of  his  own  Time  cannot  avoid  being  partial,  that  is,  a  wilful 
Falsar)'.  1828  C  WORDSWORTH  Charles  7213  Gauden.  .an 
habitual  impostor  and  falsary. 

b.  One  who  forges  a  document ;  a  forger. 

1579  FULKE  HeskinJ  Parl.  79  He  that  dia  forge  this 
Epistle,  .was.  .an  impudent  falsarie.  1590  DAVIDSON  /?«•//. 
Bancroft  in  ll'odr.  Sac.  Misc.  1 1844)  I.  507  If  this  be  not  to 


FALSE. 

p'.ay  the  falsarie  forger,  .let  the  chaplain  himself  be  judge. 
1678  Acts  of  Sederunt  31  July  They  will  proceed  a 
and  punish  these  persons  as  faUaries  and  forgers  of  writes. 
1697  liKXTi.EY  Ep.  Socrates  11836'  II.  189  The  ground  for 
our  falsary  to  forge  this  Epistle. 

2.  A  false  or  deceitful  person. 

'573  G.  HARVEY  Letitr-bk.  (Camden)  141  O  that  there 
were  a  wyndowe  in  to  y  breastes  of  such  falsaryes.  1652 
GACLE  Magastrom.  331  A  falsao'i  and  an  intruder  into  his 
secrets. 

False  'f£ls,  f|>ls." ,  a.,  adv.,  and  sb.  Forms :  1-7 
fals,  (3  Orm.  falls,  4  falsse,  3-4  vals(e  ,  4-7  falce, 

5  fauce,  6  falls,  faulse,  fa  wee  ,  8-9  Sc.  fause, 
7,  9  dial,  fause,  -see,  3-  false,  [late  OE.fa/s  adj. 
and  sb.,  ad.  L.  fals-tts  false  (nent.  fals-um,  used 
subst  in  sense  fraud,  falsehood  ,  orig.  pa.  pple.  of 
failure  to  deceive ;  cf.  OX.  fals  sb.  The  adj.  is 
found  in  OE.  only  in  one  doubtful  instance  (see 
sense  13)  ;  its  frequent  use  begins  in  the  1 2th  c., 
and  was  prob.  due  to  a  fresh  adoption  through  the 
OF./a/s,faus  (moA.¥.faux  =  Vr.fals,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It. 
fatso  .  The  continental  Teut.  langs.  adopted  the 
word  in  an  altered  form:  MHG.  va/st&,  mod.G. 
falsch  'fLGBG.gifa&cfa  toialsify),  QYns.falsch, 
Dn.va/sc/i,  late  IceL(i5th  c.'  falsfcr,  Da.,  Svr./ats&. 

The  etymological  sense  of  l^/alstts  U '  deceived,  mistaken ' 
(of  persons), '  erroneous'  (of  opinions,  etc.).  The  transition 
to  the  active  sense  *  deceitful '  Is  shown  in  phrases  like  falsa 
fides  '  breach  of  trust,  faithlessness ',  where  the  sb.  has  a 
subjective  and  an  objective  sense.  In  mod.  Eng.  the  sense 
'  mendacious '  is  so  prominent  that  the  word  must  often  be 
avoided  as  discourteous  in  contexts  where  the  etymological 
equivalent  in  other  Teut,  langs.  or  in  Romanic  would  be 
quite  unobjectionable.  Some  of  the  uses  are  adopted  from 
Fr.,  and  represent  senses  that  never  became  English.] 
I.  Erroneous,  wrong, 

L  Of  opinions,  propositions,  doctrines,  represen- 
tations :  Contrary  to  what  is  true,  erroneous. 

c  woo  ORMIN  10024  To  trowwenn  wrang  o  Godd  burrh 
beyre  fallse  lare.  a  1x25  Juliana  65  Forlore  beo  bu  reue 
wJOJhlH  bileaue.  ^1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  250  Falce 
undirstondinge  of  be  lawe  of  Crist,  c  1384  CHAUCER  H. 
Fatne  HI.  982  Were  the  tydynge  sothe  or  fals.  c  1400  Lan- 
franc's  Cirurg.  267  Summen  seien  bat  a  wonunan  mai  be 
cured  for  to  kutte  off  al  be  brest  &  bat  is  al  fals.  1483 
CAXTON  G.  de  la  TonrEvb,  Of  whiche  two  sonnes  cam 
first  the  paynyms  and  the  fals  lawe,  1551  T.  WILSON  Logike 
(1580)  3  To  knitte  true  argumentes,  and  unknitte  false. 
a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  \.  (Arb.)  81  Corrupt  maners  in 
liuinge,  breede  false  Judgement  in  doctrine.  159*  DAVIES 
Immort.  Soul  xxxn.  Iv.  11714'  125  How  can  that  be  false, 
which  every  Tongue,  .affirms  for  true?  1631-2  High  Com- 
mission Cases  (Camden  >  228  This  man  U  to  be  for  bis  false 
doctrines,  .sharply  censured.  1651  CL-LPEPPEE  Ettg.  Fkysic. 
107  [He]  affirms  that  eating  nuts  causeth  shortness  of  breath, 
than  which  nothing  is  falser.  1670  NARDOROUGH  Jml.  in 
Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  L  117111  83  The  Draughts  are  false. . 
for  they  do  not  make  any  mention  of  the  several  Islands. 
1695  DRYDEN  tr.  Dufresnoy's  Art  Painting  Pref.  p.  xxvi, 
The  Persons,  and  Action  of  a  Farce  are  all  unnatural,  and 
the  Manners  False,  17*5  WATTS  Logic  L  iii.  §  4.  66  When 
I  ?ee  a  strait  staff  appear  crooked  while  it  is  half  under  the 
Water,  I  say,  the  Water  gives  me  a  false  Idea  of  it,  a  1797 
MASON  Hymn  Wks.  iSn  I.  467  Impious  men,  despise  the 
sage  decree,  From  vain  deceit,  and  false  philosophy.  1831 
BREWSTER  Newton  '18551  II.  xxiv.  358  False  systems  of  re- 
ligion have  . .  been  deduced  from  the  sacred  record.  1848 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  279  It  may  perhaps  correct  some 
false  notions. 

b.  Law.  of  a  judgement  or  verdict. 

1634  SANDERSON  Serm.  II.  293  In  the  courts  of  law.  .false 
verdicts,  false  judgments.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comnt.  III. 
34  A  writ  also  of  false  judgment  lies  to  the  courts  at  West- 
minster to  rehear  and  review  the  cause.  Ibid.  402  A  jury 
of  twelve  men  gave  a  false  verdict. 

c.  Arith.   False  position  :   the  rule  also  called 
simply  POSITION,  q.v. 

2.  Not  according  to  correct  rule  or  principle  ; 
wrong,  a.  Gram.  Now  somewhat  arch.  exc.  in 
False  concord,  a  breach  of  any  of  the  rules  for  the 
'  agreement '  of  words  in  a  sentence ;  False  quan- 
tity',  an  incorrect  use  of  a  long  for  a  short  vowel  or 
syllable,  or  vice  versa. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Lofifoij^Bo)  3  A  Grammarian  is  better 
liked,  that  speaketh  true  &  good  Latine,  than  be  y1 
speaketh  false.  1580  BARET  Ah.  F  no  False  verses,  car- 
rnina  --itiosa.  1588  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  38,  I  write  false 
Englishe  in  this  sentence,  1654  WHITLOCK  Zoototuia.  450 
In  the  Peoples  Construing  Booke,  the  Acts  of  those  above 
them  have  alwayes  some  false  Latine  in  them.  1709-10 
GIBSON  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  tCamden  237  To  ..  correct  the 
false  spellings,  &c.  17x1  AODISON  Sfect.  No.  59  P3  This 
Poet  avoiding  . .  a  false  Quantity.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott 
bt,  A  false  quantity  which  his  [Scott's]  generosity  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  made  classical.  187*  F.  HALL  (title)  Recent 
Exemplifications  of  False  Philology. 

b.  Music.  Of  a  note:  Not  in  tune,  wrong  in 
pitch.  Also,  False  cadence  (see  quot.  1888).  False 
fourth,  fifth ,etc. :  a  fourth,  fifth,  etc..  when  not  per- 
fect. False  intonation :  (a  the  production  of  an 
unnatural  or  improper  quality  of  tone ;  (b }  singing  or 
playing  out  of  tune.  Faise  relation  :  the  separation 
of  a  chromatic  semitone  between  two  parts.  Also, 
see  quot.  1869.  False  string :  a  badly  woven  string, 
which  produces  an  uncertain  and  untrue  tone. 

1599  DAVIES  Immort.  Soul  xxxn.  xvi.  '1714)  115  If  false 
Accords  from  her  false  Strings  be  sent.  1597  MORLEV  Introd. 
Mta.  72  Shew  me.. which  be  the  true  notes,  and  which 
false.  i6a6  BACON  Syl:a  $  171  A  Lute-String,  if  it  be.. 
Unequal!  hi  his  Parts . .  we  call  False.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill 
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FALSE. 


Aftts.  m.  35  The  fifth  yields  a  false  fourth,  and  the  sixth  a 
false  fifth.  1817  BYKON  />>//.>  .vx.xii,  Some  false  note's  de- 
tected fiaw.  1830  TI-NNVSOS  Poems  102  If  ye  sing  not.  if 
ye  make  false  measure,  We  shall  lose  eternal  pleasure.  1869 
PUSEUCY  Counterp.  ii.  Q  By  a  false  relation  is  meant  the 
simultaneous,  or  immediately  successive,  sounding  of  a  note 
of  the  same  name,  but  accidentally  altered  pitch.  1888 
STAINER  &  BAKKF.TT  Diet.  Mas.  Terms  66  When  the  last 
chord  of  the  phrase  is  other  than  the  tonic  chord  and  is 
preceded  by  that  of  the  dominant,  the  cadence  is  said  to  be 
interrupted,  false  or  deceptive.  //'/(/.  164  False  or  feigned 
music  was  that  in  which  notes  were  altered  by  the  use  of 
accidentals. 

e.  Drawing. 

1715  J.  RICHAKDSON  Painting  134  If  the  Perspective  is  not 
just  the  Drawing  of  that  Composition  is  false. 

d.  Law.  False  imprisonment :  the  trespass  com- 
mitted against  a  person  by  imprisoning  him  contrary 
to  law. 

1386 Rolls Parlt.  111.225/1  Theforsaid  Nicliol'. . destroyed 
the  kynges  trewe  lyges .  .bi false  emprisonement.  1768  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  III.  viii.  127.  1891  Law  Times'  Kef.  LXIII. 
690/2  An  action  to  recover  damages  for  false  imprisonment. 

e.  Her.  (See  quots.). 

1730^6  BAILEY  (folio),  False  Arms  [in  Heraldry]  are  those 
wherein  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  art  are  not  observed. 
1864  BotiTEfX  Heraldry  Hist,  fr  Pa/>.  xii.  8t  An  Orle  is 
blazoned  as  a  '  false  escutcheon ',  by  the  early  Heralds. 
1889  ELVIN  Diet.  Her.,  An  Annulet  [is  blazoned)  as  a  False 
Roundel.  A  Cross  voided,  as  a  False  Cross. 

f.  Of  a  horse  :  (see  quot.).     False  gallop  :  see 
GALLOP. 

1833  Regnl.  Ittstr.  Cavalry  I.  56  In  cantering  to  the  right, 
a  horse  leading  with  the  two  near  legs  is  '  false  '.  1884  E. 
L.  ANDERSON  Mad.  Horsemanship  vi.  27  If  it  [the  horse] 
turn  to  the  right  when  the  left  legs  are  taking  the  advanced 
steps,  it  is  false  in  its  gallop. 

g.  Of  a  card  :   (see  quot.). 

1870  '  CAVENDISH  '  Card  Ess.  163  A  card  [played]  contrary 
to  rule  in  order  to  take  in  the  adversary . .  is  technically  called 
a  false  card. 

8.  Of  a  balance,  measure  :  Not  truly  adjusted, 
incorrect.  Also,  Of  play :  Unfair.  Of  dice:  Loaded 
so  as  to  fall  unfairly,  f  False  point :  a  stroke  of 
deceit ;  a  trick. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  27274  (Fairf.)  Fals  we?t  &  mette  againe 
be  lagh  in  lande  is  sette.  c  1480  J.  WATTON  Spec.  Chr.  30  b, 
Usyng  of  fals  weghts  or  mesuring.  a  1529  SKELTON  Dyuers 
Balettys  Wks.  1843  I.  26  Ware  yet .  .of  Fortunes  double 
cast,  For  one  fals  poynt  she  is  wont  to  kepe  in  store.  1551 
T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  3  Those  which  plaie  with  false  Dice, 
&  would  make  other  beleve  yt  thei  are  true.  t6n  BIBLE 
Prov.  xx.  23  A  false  ballance  is  not  good,  a  1631  DONNF. 
/>««/«  (1633)  62  Men  ..Who  know  false  play,  rather  Ihen 
lose,  deceive.  1634  SANDERSON  Serm.  II.  293  False 
weights,  false  measures,  false  thumbs  . .  in  the  markets 
and  shops.  1781  COWPER  Confers.  22  If  it  weigh  the 
importance  of  a  fly,  The  scales  are  false.  i8iz  Storting 
Mag.  XXXIX.  91  Causing  two  grooms  to  lose  is/  by  false 
play.  1818  BYRON  Ck.  Har.  iv.  xciii,  All  things  weigh'd  in 
custom's  falsest  scale. 

4.  Of  shame,  pride :  Arising  from  mistaken  no- 
tions. 

1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  i,  A  false  pride  had 
still  operated  against  his  interest.  1801  MAR.  EDGEWORTH 
Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  viii.  61  True  and  false  shame. 

5.  False  position  (F.  faitsse  position)  :  a   posi- 
tion which  compels  a  person  to  act  or  appear  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  his  real  character  or  aims. 

1830  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  120  It  [taking  tithes  in  kind]  places 
thern  [the  clergy]  in  what  the  politicians  call  'a  false  posi- 
tion  ,  with  respect  to  the  community  at  large. 

6.  ( To  make)  a  false  step  ( =  Fr.  faux  pas) :    a 
misplaced  step,  a  stumble ;   hence  Jig.  an  unwise 
or  improper  action  ;  formerly  spec,  a  woman's  lapse 
from  virtue.      False  start:    a  wrong   start  in    a 
race;  often  transf.  and  fig. 

1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke-s  Voy.  E.  Ind.  207,  I ..  unfortunately 
made  a  false  step,  and  tumbled  down  again  into  the  Boat. 
1709  POPE  F.ss.  Crit.  602  False  steps  but  help  them  to 
renew  the  race.  1756  NUGENT  C,r.  Tour  I.  114  Such  young 
women  as  have  made  a  false  step.  1833  F.CLISSOLD  Ascent 
Mont  Blanc  20  A  false  step  might  have  swept  us  below 
into  an  immense  crevasse.  1875  JOWETT  Plato(td.  2)  III. 
231  If  he  has  taken  a  false  step  he  must  be  able  to  retrieve 
himself. 

7.  Defective,  not   firm   or  solid,      a.    Farriery. 

False  quarter  [^Yr.faux  quartier]  :  (see  quots.). 
IS»3  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel  504  Some  lokyd  full  smothely 
and  had  a  fals  quarter.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Hnsb  I  Iv 
(1668)64  Infirmities  of  hoofs,  as  false  quarters,  loose  hoofs. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  False  Quarter  is  a  Rift,  .seem- 
ing  like  a  piece  put  in,  and  not  all  entire.  1879  J.  L\w 
Farmer's  Vet.  Adviser  379  False  quarter.. is  similar  to  a 
sand-crack  in  appearance  but  caused  by.  .destruction  of  the 
secreting  structure  at  the  top  of  the  hoof. 

b.  Arch. 

_  1728  R.  MORRIS  Ess.  Am.  Archil.  87  What  a  false  Bear- 
ing, or  rather  what  Bearing  at  all  has  it?  1876  GWILT  A  rchit 
WTO.fcV,  Bearing  wall  or  Partition . .  when  [the  partition 
is]  built  m  a  transverse  direction,  or  unsupported  throu»h- 
out  its  whole  length,  it  is  said  to  have  a  false  bearing  or"as 
many  false  bearings  as  there  are  intervals  below  the  wall  or 
partition. 

II.  Mendacious,  deceitful,  treacherous. 
In  senses  8-iothe  phr.  false  as  hell  was  formerly  common 
e.  Ol  a  statement :    Purposely  untrue ;    menda- 
cious.    Frequently  in  To  bear  (f  speak)  false  wit- 
ness :  to  testify  falsely. 

c  1175  La'"b-  Hom-  '3  Ne  spec  bu  ajein  bine  nexta  nane 
false  witnesse.  c  ,290  i'.  Eug.  Leg.  I.  40/223  Betere  is  trewe 
dede  bane  fals  word,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26234  (Cott  )  Fals 


wijtnes  and  trouth  breking.  f  1340  IH<t.  4635  tTrin.)  He 
was  prisounde  wib  fals  reede.  c  1374  CHAUCKR  Troylus  I. 
593,  I  have,  .for  trew  or  fals  report,  -ilovede  the  al  my  lyve. 
1377  LAN<;L.  P.  PI.  ]}.  it.  80  To  bakbite,  and  to  hasten, 
and  here  fals  witnesse.  a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D .  v.  i,  See 
that  no  false  surmises  thou  me  tell.  1611  HIBLE  2  Kings 
ix.  12  And  they  said,  It  is  false.  (-1630  JACKSON  Signs 
Time  Wks.  (167,)  II.  vi.  380  False-witness-bearing,  and 
Coveting  their  Neighbours  Goods,  are  far  more  rife  amongst 
us  than  they  were.  1639  FULLKH  Holy  War  iv.  vi.  (1647) 
177  Afterwards  this  report  was  controlled  to  be  false.  1678 
EARL  OF  AKKAN  in  I.aitth'rJale  Papers  (1885  III.  Ixv.  too 
He  found  all  to  be  false  as  hell.  1813  LD.  ELLEN-BOROUGH  in 
Ho.  Lords  22  Mar.,  The  accusation  is  as  false  as  hell  in 
every  part  !  1818  SCOTT  tlrt.  Midi,  xxiii,  She  came  to  bear 
false  witness  in  her  sister's  cause.  1833  CRUSE  £nseoins 
i.  vii.  32  Neither  of  the  gospels  has  made  a  false  statement. 

9.  Of  a  person  or  his  speech  :  Uttering  or  express- 
ing what  is  untrue  ;  mendacious.  (In  false  prophet 
the  sense  varies  between  this  and  I3b). 

a  1225  A  tier,  fi.68  pat  be  witnesse  ne  preoue  heom  ualse. 
(-1325  Metr.  Hom.  99  Thai.. said  that  Crist  was  fals  pro- 
phete.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr,  Cause.  3366  Sacrilege,  and  fals 
wittenessyng.  c  1380  WYCLIF  ll'ts.  (1880)  284  Falce  gloseris 
maken  goddislawe  derk.  1382  —  Mark  xiii.  22  Fals  Cristis 
and  fals  prophetis  schulen  ryse  vp.  1545  JOYE  Exp.  Dan. 
iii.  32  Dauid  . .  abhorreth  soche  false  accusers.  1560  BIBLE 
(Genev.)  Mai.  iii.  5,  I  will  be  a  swift  witnes  agaynst  false 
swearers.  1611  SHAKS.  IVint.  T.  m.  ii.  32  Innocence  shall 
make  False  Accusation  blush.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr. 

11.  v.  §  5  There  may  be  false  Prophets  as  well  as  true.     1687 
C'ONGREVE  Old  Bach.  iv.  iii,  My  face  is  a  false  witness,  and 
deserves  to  be  pilloried.      1822  56    DE   QUINCEY   Confess. 
Wks.  1800  III.  395  O  just  and  righteous  Opium  !  that  to 
the  chancery  of  dreams   summoned,  for  the  triumphs  of 
despairing  innocence,  false  witnesses. 

1O.  Of  persons,  their  attributes  or  actions:  De- 
ceitful, treacherous,  faithless.  Formerly  often 
pleonastically,  expressing  detestation,  with  sbs. 
like  traitor,  treason  (now  only  arch.).  Const, 
t  of,  to,  f  unto. 

c  1205  LAV.  31422  pa  rad  for5  a  J>an  felde  falsest  alrekinge. 
«i22<  Ancr.  A'.  128  Ase  vox  is  best  falsest.  ^1230  Hall 
Hfcief.  15  pah  bi  fleschliche  wil  fals  beo.  1197  R.  GLOUC. 
(1724)385  pys  false  byssop  Ode.  01300  Cursor  M.  11530 
(Colt.)  He  was  traitur,  fals  in  fai  f  1489  CAXTOM  Sonnts 
of  Aymon  xxvi.  565  Now  are  deed  the  sones  of  foulques 
of  moryllon  by  thevr  false  wy t.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Hiwn  Ixxxvii.  275  This  Angelars  was  false  and  a  traytoure. 
'559  Jlfirr.  Mag.,  Dt.  Suffolk  xix,  My  dedes. .  Wer  shortly 
after  treasons  false  estemed.  1590  MARLOWE  Edw.  II,  it. 
iii,  Never  was  Plantagenet  False  of  his  word.  1591  SHAKS. 
Tu'o  Gent.  iv.  iv.  141  Though  his  false  finder  haue  prophan'd 
the  Ring.  1663-71  WOOD  Z/£(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  471  False 
to  his  trust.  1676  SOUTH  Serm.  Worldly  Wisdom  (1737) 
I.  ix.  349  False  as  hell,  and  cruel  as  the  grave.  1709 
STEELE  Tatlerfio.  105  F  3  She  had  been  false  to  his  Bed. 
1742  POPE  Dune.  IV.  93  They.. false  to  Phoebus,  bow  the 
knee  to  Baal.  1794  Song  'Stay,  my  Willie'  in  films' 
Wks.  (1857)  IV.  117  When  this  heart  proves  fause  to  thee. 
i8ij  SCOTT  Guy  Kt.  i,  '  Get  up,  ye  fause  loon.'  1855  MACAU- 
LAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  231  He  might  be  false  to  his  country, 
but  not  to  his  flag.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  i.  ii,  I  banish 
the  false  wretch. 

fb.  transf.  Of  ground,  a  foundation,  etc.: 
Treacherous,  insecure.  Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  i.  xi.  54  An  huge  rocky  clifft,  Whose 
false  foundacion  waves  have  wash't  away.  1697  DRYDEN 
I'irg.  Past.  in.  147  Graze  not  too  near  the  Banks,  my  jolly 
Sheep,  The  Ground  is  false.  1691  R.  L'EsTHANCE  FaUts 
hv.  55  The  Heart  of  Man  is  like  a  Bog,  it  looks  Fair  to  the 
Eye,  but  when  we  come  to  lay  any  Weight  upon  't,  the 
Ground  is  False  under  us. 

1 11.  False  trust :  breach  of  trust  [  -  L.falsafc/es, 
where  falsa  is  merely  pple.].  Obs.  rare. 

1649  BP.  HALL  Cases  Cause,  i.  vii.  71  The.. goods  mis- 
carried, either  by  robbery  or  false  trust. 

12.  Of  things,  indications,  appearances:    Falla- 
cious, deceptive.     Of  a  medium  of  vision  :   That 
distorts  the  object  looked  at ;  so  in  f  false  glass, 
mirror,  spectacles,     false  colour  (fig.)  :  cf.  COLOI-K 
sb.  2  d,  12,  13. 

1531  [see  COLOUR  so.  ad].  1580  BARET  Alv.  F  in  A  false 
glasse,  sfeculum  mendax.  1605  Bp.  HALL  Medit.  «,  1'ows 
II.  f  79  When  they  wil  needs  have  a  sight  of  their  own 
actions,  it  showes  them  a  false  glasse  to  looke  in.  1641  J 
JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  n.  146  The  Devill  makes  us  false 
spectacles.  1658  WOMOCK  Exam.  Tilenns  A,  You  seem  to 


lUt,  Man  iv.  392  Wit's  false  mirror  held  up  Nature's  light ; 
Shew  derring  Pride.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  391  The 
true  import  of  the  evidence  is  duly  weighed,  false  colours 
are  taken  off.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  173  Looking 
on  all  that  passed  at  home,  .through  a  false  medium.  1855 
BAIN  Senses  $  Int.  n.  iii.  f  7  So  false  is  the  appetite  for  sleep, 
that  [etc.]. 

t  b.  false  door,  f  astern  ( =  F.  fausse  porte]  :  a 
secret  door  or  postern.  Obs. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  viii.  190  Yf  ye  doo  assaille 
the  castell,  they  shall  yssue  oute  at  the  fauce  posternes. 
1552  HULOET,  Ffalse  posterne  or  backe  dore.  16*7  R.  ASH- 
LEY  Almansor  44  King  Almansor  entered  sometimes  into 
this  Hcspitall  by  a  false  doore.  1768  J.  BYRON  Narr.  Pata- 
gonia  (ed.  2)  237  They  have  a  false  door  to  the  alcove. 
III.  Spurious,  not  genuine. 

13.  Counterfeit,  simulated,  sham.  a.  Of  things, 
esp.  of  metal,  money,  jewels :  Counterfeit,  spurious. 
Of  a  document :  forged. 

ciooo  I'oc.  in  Wr.  -  Wulcker  183  Paracaraximns,  fals 
pemng  [Possibly  a  compound  of  th«  sb.,  like  ON.  fals. 
pemngr}.  31225  Ancr.  R.  !82  False  gold  vorwurSeS 
bermne  [fure].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28395  iCott.1  A-man»  myn 
ober  wark  vn-lele  haf  i  oft  forged  fals  sele.  1340  Ayenb  26 


Of  guod  metal  by  makeb  uales  moneye.  c  1400  Lanfmnc's 
Cinirz.  293  poll  schalt.  .do  awej  al  medicyns  |>at  ben  false. 
1558  W.TOWBSOM  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  11580)  121  The  suspitioii 
wntch  we  gathered  of  their  false  charier  parties.  1609 
SKKNE  l\r£.  M'ij.  i--'i  The  wreits  ..  can  not  prove  against 
him,  because  they  are  fals.  1649  Bp.  HALL  Cases  Const,  i. 
vii.  64  Criples  that  pretend  false  scares.  1730-6  rJAiu.y 
(folio),  1-atse  Diamond,  one  that  is  counterfeited  with  glass 
1856  Rl  SKIN-  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  iii.  §  12 note.  An  artificial' 
rose  is  not  a  '  false '  rose,  it  is  not  a  rose  at  all.  1867  SMVI  n 
Sailor's  Word-lik.  288  False  Papers  frequently  carried  by 
slavers  and  smugglers.  1885  Catholic  Diet.  s.v.,  l-'alse 
decretals,  the  collection  ostensibly  made  by  Isidorus  Mer- 
cator,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

b.  Prefixed  to  personal  designations:  Pretended, 
that  is  not  really  such;  esp.  in  false  god,  prophet. 

a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  237  purh  false  godes  be  seic  biode  ham 
selfe  macede.  c  1200  Triit.  Coll.  Horn.  83  pese  ben  false 
crister.e.  c  1250  .I/,-/,/.  Alaregrcte  iii,  He  levtde  on  be  false 
godes.  1382  WYCLIF  liarnclt  vi.  58  It  is  beter  a  kyng  for  to 
be  schewynge  . .  a  profitable  vesselle  . .  than  fals  goddis 
[1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Mi/.,  Then  such  false  gcds).  1552 
HULOET,  Ffalse  messenger,  .ffalse prophet.  itjo\ti/if  ,  False 
Heir  and  other  Choice  Stories  for  the  Young. 

C.  with  the  nanje  of  an  author  :    = '  Pstudo- '. 

1868  FKEEMAS  Norm.  Cong.  II.  629  The  false  Ingulf. 
d.  Of  hair,   teeth,  etc. :    Aitificially    made   or 
adapted. 


haire  [etc.].  1817  BYRON  Bepfo  Ixvi,  One  has  false  curls. 
1885  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Apr.  3/1  The  false  teeth  are  nothing 
but  animal  teeth  attached  to  the  human  teeth  by  means  of 
small  gold  plates. 

e.  False  face  :  a  mask. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  ix,  His  fause-face  slipped  aside. 
1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xi.  (1859)  248  A  white  false- 
face  or  mask  of  a  most  methodistical  expression. 

f.  false  key :  a  skeleton  key,  picklock. 

1701  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3708/3  A  false  Key,  and  a  Steel,  were 
left  by  the  said  Murderers.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Mrtnl 
II.  267  False  keys,  and  all  other  counterfeit  means  of  open- 
ing locks. 

g.  Of  attributes  or  actions :   Feigned,  counter- 
feited, spurious. 


good  sense  debased. 

h.  Law.  False  action  =  '  feigned  action  '  :    see 
FEIGNED.     False  plea  =  sham  plea. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  false  Action  =  Faint  Action. 
1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.  246/2  False  flea. 

14.  Nav.  and  Mil.  Counterfeited  for  the  purpose 
of  deception  ;  feigned,  pretended ;  as  in  false 
attack,  lights,  ports,  signal.  Also  in  phrases  (often 
fiS-)>  t  To  show  false  colours,  Under  false  coiour(s 
(see  COLOUR  sb.  6  b)  ;  To  hang  out  false  colours 
(see  COLOUR  sb.  7  d). 

c  1400  Fals  colour  [see  COLOUR  si.  6  b].  1677  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  1179/2  One  towards  Mount  Azine,  which  some  look 
upon  to  be  only  a  false  Attack.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1698) 
I.  252  Had  we  enter'd  the  Port  upon  the  false  signal,  we 
must  have  been  taken  or  sunk.  1765-93  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 
l.  (ed.  12)  294  Putting  out  false  lights  in  order  to  bring  any 
vessel  into  danger.  17*9  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine,  Fanx 
sabonls,  false  ports,  painted  in  a  ship's  side,  to  deceive  an 
enemy.  1784  M  AD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  30  Dec.,  A  letter  .. 
which  seems  to  shew  her  gay  and  happy.  I  hope  it  shows 
not  false  colours.'  1809  ROLAND  Fencing  102  Various  small 
motions  made  without  longing,  are  termed  false  attacks. 
1853  STOCQUELER  Mil.  Diet.  25/2  False  attack,  a  feigned 
or  secondary  movement  in  the  arrangements  of  an  assault. 


1874  MORLEY  Compromise  fi886)  172  If  men  go  through 
society  before  matriage  under  false  colours. 

b.  False  fire:  t(«)  a  blank  discharge  of  fire- 
arms {obs.) ;  (6)  a  fire  made  to  deceive  an  enemy, 
or  as  a  night-signal. 

1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  26  We  shot  and  made  false  fires.  1642 
SIR  E.  DERING  Sp.  on  Rclig.  xvi.  86  Artillery  men,  though 
; .  nimble  with  false  fires,  are  not  immediately  compleated 
into  true-Souldiers.  1711  A.  DUNCAN  Mariners  Chron. 
(1805)  III.  289  Night  coming  on  we  lost  sight  of  our  consort, 
and  made  several  false  fires.  1710  DE  FOE  Caft.  Singleton 
viii.  (1840)  140  We  made  false  fire  with  any  gun  that  was 
uncharged,  and  they  would  walk  off  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
flash.  1805  NELSON  in  Nicholas  Disp.  (1846)  VII.  57  We 
have_ found  the  comfort  of  blue  lights  and  false  fires  in  the 
Mediterranean.  1853  STOCQUELER  Mil.  Diet.  101/2  When  an 
army  is  about  to  retire  from  a  position  during  the  night, 
false  fires  are  lighted  in  different  parts  of  the  encampment 
to  impose  upon  the  enemy's  vigilance. 

15.  Improperly  so  called.  (Prefixed,  like  quasi- 
or  pseudo-,  to  form  names  of  things  bearing  a  de- 
ceptive resemblance  to  those  properly  denoted  by 
the  sb.)  a.  in  various  sciences. 

X594  False  ribbes  [see  BASTARD  a.  5  c].  1741  A.  MONRO 
Anat.  Bones  (ed.  3)  222  The  Five  inferior  of  each  Side  are 
the  False  [Ribs].  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  245 
Immediately  on  quitting  the  real  womb,  they  creep  into  the 
false  one.  1776  SEIFERTH  tr.  Gellerfs  Metal.  Chym.  14  It 
[Yellow  Quartz]  is  called  . .  after  its  colour  . .  false  topa?. 
1807-26  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Snrg.  (ed.  5)  248  When  all 
the  coats  of  an  artery  are  wounded,  ruptured,  or  perforated 


Treas.  Bot.,  Falst-  bark,  that  layer  on  the  outside  of  the 
stem  of  an  Endogen,  which  consists  of  cellular  tissue  into 
which  fibrous  tissue  passes  obliquely.  1869  J.  R.  S.  CLIFFORD 


FALSE. 

m  Eng.  Mcch.  24  Dec,  3457  At  the  sixth  [segment]  we  come 
to  what  have  been  called  the  'false  legs'  [of  caterpillars]. 
1881  MIVAKT  Cat  viii.  220  The  superior  or  false  vocal  cords. 
1890  G.  H.  WILLIAMS  Crystallography  212  False  planes, 
apparent  crystal  faces,  whose  position  is  not  that  of  true 
crystal  planes,  may  be  produced  by  oscillatory  combination. 
b.  in  popular  or  literary  names  of  plants  (some- 
times rendering  mod. L.  names  formed  \\iihpseudo-}. 
1578  False  Rewbarbes  [see  BASTARD  a.  5  b].  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  Index,  False  Mercuric.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower. 
PI,  VI.  50  False  lirome-grass.  1861  Chambers  Encycl. 
s.  v.  Bottle-gourd,  The  common  bottle-gourd,  or  false  cala- 
bash, is  a  native  of  India.  Ibid.  s,  v.  Locust  Tree,  The 
locust-tree  of  America  is  also  called  the  false  acacia,  or 
thorn  acacia.  1878-86  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n., 
False  Parsley. 

fc.  False  nail-.  ?  =  AGNAIL  3.  Obs. 

1818  Art  Presery,  Feet  335  False  nails  ..  arise  from  a 
want  of  due  attention  to  the  parts  surrounding  the  nail. 

d.  1'hys.  False  conception  :  a  spurious  concep- 
tion, in  which  a  shapeless  mass  is  produced  instead 
of  a  foetus. 

1662  K.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch.  §  87.  121  It  . .  brought  from 
her  an  abortive  or  false  conception.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georq.  m.  441  They  shed  A  slimy  Juice,  by  false  Conception 
bred.  1889  WAGSTAFFE  Mayne's  Med.  Voc.  94  False  Con- 
ception^ an  imperfect  impregnation  or  blighted  ovum. 

16.  t  a.  False  colour :  in  water-colour  painting, 
a  lighter  tint  of  any  of  the  recognized  colours  (obs.}. 
b.  False  dyes,  colours  ( —  Fr.  feint  faux} :  fugitive 
as  opposed  to  permanent  dyes. 

1573  Art  of  Limning  4  Azure  or  Byze.  His  false  coloure, 
Two  parts  azure  and  one  of  cereuse.  I  hid.  1 1  Lay . ,  First  thy 
false  colours  and  after  thy  sadd.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panornma 
.Vr.  fy  Art  II.  527  Dyes  of  the  second  class,  are  called  false 
or  little  dyes.  1842  BISCHOFF  Woollen  Mamtf.  II.  ili.  So 
Two  branches,  namely,  that  of  permanent  colours,  and  that 
of  false  or  fugitive  colours. 

17.  (Chiefly  Mec/i.}    Subsidiary,  supplementary  ; 
substituted  for  or  serving  to  supplement  the  thing 
properly  or  chiefly  denoted  by  the  name.     a.  False 
bottom  :  a  horizontal  partition  in  a  vessel.     Also  in 
Mining  w\&  Metallurgy  (see  quot.  1881). 

1596  HARINGTON  Metaw.  Ajax  (1814)  117  You  shall  make 
a  false  bottom  to  that  privy  that  you  are  annoyed  with — 
either  of  lead  or  stone.  1626  BACON  Syfva(if)2j)  v.  127  Take 
a  Vessel,  and . .  make  a  false  Bottom  of  course  Canvasse.  1641 
FRENCH  Distill,  i.  (1651)  5  A  false  bottom  where  the  Quick- 
silver must  lye.  18237.  BADCOCK  Doin.  Amnsetn.  146  Each 
vat  Is  to  have  a  false  bottom,  made  with  cross  bars,  or  stout 
wicker  work.  1881  D.  C.  DAVIES  Metall.  Min.  $  Mining 
413  False  Bottom,  .a  loose  plate  put  into  the  stamp  box  ;  a 
floor  of  iron  placed  in  a  puddling  machine ;  a  bed  of  drift 
holding  auriferous  drift,  and  overlying  the  bed  of  the  latter 
that  usually  lies  on  the  bed  rock. 

b.  Shipbuilding.  Of  things  temporarily  attached 
to  the  real  or  true  part  to  assist  or  protect  it,  as  in 
false  keel,  keelson,  post,  rail,  stay,  stem,  stern, 
stern-post.  Also  in  False  deck,  a  grating  or  the 
like  supported  above  the  main  deck  by  the  'close 
fights '. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng,  Seamen  14  A  grating,  net- 
ting or  false  decke  for  your  close  fights.  1627  —  Seaman's 
Grain,  xi.  53  Another  keele  vnder  the  first,  .wee  call  a  false 
Keele.  Ibid.,  Fix  another  stem  before  it  [the  stem],  and  that 
is  called  a  false  stem.  1709  Land.  Gaz,  No.  4521/2  Having 
our. .  Back-stays  cut  to  pieces ;  as  also  our  Mam  and  False- 
stay.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  C  iv  b,  The  false 
post . .  serves  to  augment  the  breadth  of  the  stern-post. 
c  1850  Ritdint.  Navig.  (Weale)  117  False  keel.  Ibid.,  False 
rait,  a  rail  fayed  down  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  main, 
or  upper  rail  of  the  head.  1860  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-Ik., 
False  kelson  or  Kelson  Rider. 
C.  Gunmaking. 

1875  'STONEHENGE'  Brit.  Sports  1. 1.  xi.  §  2.  33  The  false- 
breech  is  cut  away  more  than  I  like  it.  1880  Encycl.  Brit. 
XI.  280/1  A  pair  of  barrels,  .abutting  against  a  false  breech. 
1881  GREENER  Gun  262  A  false  pin  is  screwed  into  the  lever, 
which,  when  removed,  will  leave  an  aperture  through  which 
the  breech-pin  must  be  extracted. 

d.  Civil  Engineering. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  824/2  False-works  . .  con- 
struction works  to  enable  the  erection  of  the  main  works. 

e.  Arch,  in  False  pillar,  roof  (see  quots.). 

1552  HULOET,  Ffalse  roufe  of  a  chambre,  house,  seller,  or 
vault.  1611  PERKINS  Cases  Consc.  (1619)  143  The  other 
which  was  most  outward,  and  lesse  weightie  might  be  vp- 
holden  by  lesser  proppes,  which  Artificers  in  that  kind  call 
by  the  name  of  false-pillars.  1849-50  WEALE  Diet.  Terms, 
False  roof,  the  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof  above 
it.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churdies  213  The 
main  pipes  should,  .be  in  the  false  roof. 
B.  adv. 

fl.  Untruly.   With*1*? speak,  swear.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  776  3yf pou  euere  swore.. 
Yn  any  tyme  fals  or  wykkedly.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Set.  Wks. 
III.  345  Whanne  Petre  . .  swore  fals  for  a  wommans  vois. 
a  1400-50  A  lexander  298  par  haue  pai  fals  spoken.  1613 
SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  H.  iv.  136  Let  him  in  naught  be  trusted, 
For  speaking  false  in  that.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania 
202  He  vow'd,  nothing  should  make  him  answere  false. 

2.  Improperly,  wrongly.     Of  an  arrow's  flight : 
In  the  wrong  direction  ;  erringly.     Of  music:  Out 
of  tune,  incorrectly.   Obs.  or  arch. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  tv.  ii.  59  The  Musitian.  .plaies 
false.  .So  false  that  he  grieues  my  very  heart-strings.  1596 
—  i  Hen.  /r,  i.  ii.  74  Thou  judgest  false.  1608  —  Per.  i.  i. 
124  If  it  be  true  that  I  interpret  false.  1815  MOORE  Lalla 
R.  (1824)  139  False  flew  the  shaft,  though  pointed  well. 

3.  Faithlessly,  perfidiously.     Chiefly  in   To  play 
(a  person}  false  :  to  cheat  in  play  ;  fig.  to  betray. 
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1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  n.  ii.  144  If.  .thou  play  false,  1  doe 
digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh.  1593  —  2  Hen.  I"/,  in.  i.  184 
Btishrew  the  winners,  for  they  play'd  me  false.  1596  - 
Merch.  K  i.  ii.  48  His  mother  plaid  false  with  a  Smyth. 
1611  —  Cymb.  in.  iv,  117  Mine  eare  Therein  false  strooke, 
can  take  no  greater  wound.  1825  A.  W,  FONBLANQUE  in 
li'estm.  Rev.  IV.  402  Sheridan  played  false  to  his  political 
friends  on  this  occasion.  axggD  MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng. 
(1872)  V.  xxiv.  24  They  had  their  fears  that  Lewis  might  be 
playing  false. 
C,  sl>. 

f  1.  Fraud,  falsehood,  treachery.  In  early  use 
esp.  counterfeiting  (of  coin),  forgery.  Ohs. 

c  1000  ^KLFRIC  Gen.  xllv.  7  Hwi  tihp  ure  blaford  us  swa 
micles  falses?  aioi6  Laws  of  Mthelred  vi.  §  32  J?zet  an 
my  net  gange  ofer  ealle  pas  beode  buton  selcon  false.  1154. 
O.  E,  Chron.  an.  1124  Hi  hafden  fordon  call  pset  land  mid 
here  micele  fals.  c  1200  ORMIN  7334  Crist  forrwerrpebb  falls 
£  fla;rd.  ci3po  Cursor  M.  19254  (Edin.)  Du  leies.  .andaste 
haue  wand  wi]>  fals  pe  hali  gaste  to  fand.  a  1375  Joseph 
Arim.-2o&  WiJ>-outen  faute  oper  faus.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
8109  Now  art  pou  trewly  hor  traitour,  &  tainted  for  fals  ! 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  false,  f  a.  ellipt. 
for  '  false  person  '.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4412  (Cott.)  losepji  . .  bat  suikeful  fals, 
bat  fole  Hchour.  c  1340  I  hid.  17473  (1'rin.)  AHe  false  shul  fare 
on  bat  wise,  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  12355  Eneas,  .wold  haue 
dungyn  hym  to  deth,  &  deiret  be  fals. 

fb.  What  is  false;  falsehood.  Obs.  exc.  as  absol. 
use  of  the  adj. 

£-1380  WYCLIF.SW.  Wks.  III.  345  Men  moten  ..  take  ofte 
fals  as  bileve.  a  1592  GREENE  Jos.  /K(i86i)  213  Such  re- 
ports more  false  than  truth  contain.  1603  SHAKS.  Metis. for 
M.  ii.  iv.  170  My  false,  ore-weighs  your  true,  a  i6Co  BUTLER 
Rent,  (1759)  I.  224  Science  . .  Conveys,  and  counterchanges 
true  and  false.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chew,  Philos.  13  Truths 
.  .were  blended  with  the  false. 

C.  Something  that  is  false ;  untruth  ;  false  ap- 
pearance.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1584  T.  BASTARD  Chrcstoteros,  He.  .hath  put  a  false  upon 
thy  face.  1786  tr.  Siuedenhorg' s  Chr.  Relig.  §  273  His  Un- 
derstanding is  full  of  Falses.  1884  TENNYSON  Bcckct  in.  iii, 
Earth's  falses  are  heaven's  truths. 

"t"3.  Fencing.  =  FEINT.  Obs. 

1637  NABBES  Microcosm,  in  Dodsley  O.  Plays  IX.  122 
Mar's  fencing  school,  where  I  learn'd  a  mystery  that  consists 
in.. thrusts,  falses,  doubles. 

D.  Comb. 

1.  Of  the  adj. :  a.  With  agent-nouns  forming  sbs., 
as  false-buller,   -coiner ;  t  false  writer,   (a)  one 
who  writes  incorrectly  ;  (b}  a  forger. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20306  (Cott.)  Fals  bullers  [see  FALSE 
v.  i],  1440  Promp.  Parv.  148  False  wryter,  plastographns. 
1580  BARET  Alv.  F  109  A  false  writer,  .mendosits  scriptor. 
ibid.%  A  fa\svcQ\ntrtadntteratormonetx, 

b.  With  pa.  pples.,  forming  adjs.  chiefly  para- 
synthetic,  as  false-biased,  -bottomed,  -eyed,  -faced, 
-faithed,  -fingered,  -fronted,  -grounded^  -hearted 
(whence  false~heartedness\  -necked,  -principled, 
-msored. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  450  For  our  Equalls,  what  they 
say  or  do. .  what  is  good,  we  make  Casual!,  or  *false  Byassed. 
1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  25  You  have  . .  upon 
*false-bottomed  suggestions  endeavoured  to  distain  his  [the 
king's]  . .  honour.  1643  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant.  55  Then 
banish  *fals-ey'd  mirth.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  ix.  44  Let 
Courts  and  Cities  be  Made  all  of  *false-fac'd  soothing.  1601 
CHESTER  Love's  Mart.  cv.  (1878)  71  *False-faithed  Scot- 
land. 1648  GOODWIN  Yonngl.  Eld.  Ess.  4  *Fals-fingered 
men.  1889  A.  R.  HOPE  in  Boy's  Own  Paper  3  Aug.  697/2  The 
*  false-fronted  frump.  1649  ROBERTS  Clavis  Ribl.  T&\  His 
confutation,  of  their  *false-grounded  opinion.  1571  GOLDING 
Calvin  onPs.  Iv.  21  YB  *falseharted  folk  bear  in  their  mouth 
Kony  dipped  in  poison.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T. 
Matt.  xii.  39  A  false-hearted  People  that  will  not  be  con- 
vinced by  Miracles.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  To  Rhea  Wks. 
(Bonn)  I.  402  When  love  has  once  departed  From  the  eyes 
of  the  false-hearted.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xli.  7  To 
utter  the  *falsehartednesse  assoone  as  they  come  out  of 
the  doores.  1889  The  Voice  (N.  Y.)  16  May,  The.. false 
heartedness  of  the  temperance  Republicans.  iSg*  Academy 
24  Sept.  270  *False-necked  vases  are  represented  in  the 
tomb  of  Ramessu  III.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer. 
III.  94  The  brand  of  contempt  should  be  fixed  upon  any., 
"false  principled  style  of  manners.  1563  FOXE  A.  fy  M. 
1355/2  The  dark  and  *falseuisured  kingdom  of  Antichrist. 

2.  Of  the  adv. :    a.    With  pr.   pples.,   forming 
adjs.,  2^  false-boding^  -creeping,  ~£&ffing(K6  GLOZ- 
ING),  -judging,  -lying^  -persuading,  -speaking,  -war- 
bling', with  vbl.  sbs.,   forming  sbs,  as  false-con- 
tracting, -dealing,  -enditing,  speaking,  -promising, 
-writing. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  iii.  247  *FaIse  boding  Woman, 
end  thy  frantick  Curse.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\. 
\.  in.  Furies  746  Theeving,  *False-contracting,  Church- 
chaffering  [etc.].  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1517  Jealousy  itself 
could  not  mistrust  *  False -creeping  craft.  1702  C.  MATHER 
Magn.  Chr.  \.  ii.  (1852)  51  This  *false-dealing  proved  a 
safe-dealing  for  the  good  people,  c  1480  JOHN  WATTON  Spec. 
Chr.  30  b,  *Fals  Enditing.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple, 
Dotage  i,  *False  glozing  pleasures.  1686  SOUTH  Serm.  (1737) 
II.  ix.  347  A  false  glossing  parasite  would,  .call  his  fool-hardi- 
ness valour.  1839  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  viii.  i.  §  50  A  very 
*false-judging  pedantry.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  \\.  70  b,  A 
*falslying  good  lesse  man.  1682  OTWAY  Venice  Preserved 
iv.  i.  56  Thanks  to  thy  tears  and  *false  perswading  love. 
1684  —  AtJteist  i.  i,  There's  . .  *  False -promising  at  Court, 
i  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxxxviii,  Simply  I  credit  her  *false- 
speaklng  tongue.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Logic  286  False-speaking 
is  wrong  in  itself.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  992  *  False- 
warbling  in  his  cheated  ear. 

b.  With  pa.  pples.,  forming  adjs.,  as  false-de- 
rived, -fed,  -found,  'gotten,  -imagined,  -persuaded, 
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-pretended,  -purchased,  -spoken,  -sworn,  -tinctured, 
-whited,  -termed,  -written. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  ffen.  II7,  iv.  i.  190  Euery  . .  *false-deriued 
Cause.  1680  H.  MORE  Apocal.  Apoc.  69  They  shall  not  be 
*false-fed.  .by  deceitful  Teachers,  a  1558  Q.  MARY  in  Foxe 
A.  $  M.  (1684)  III.  14  Seditions  have  been  nourished  . .  by 
printing  of  *false  found  books.  1460  in  Pol.  Kel.  <fr  L.  Poems 
(1866)  260  *Fals  goten  good,  r  1625  MILTON  Death  Fair 
Infant  72  Her  *false-imagined  loss  cease  to  lament !  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  i.  iv.  254  (Qo.^,  I  should  be  *false  persuaded 
I  had  daughters.  1553  BALE  Gardiner's  De  vera  Obed. 
Pref.  B  v,  *  False  pretended  supremacie.  1530  Form 
Greater  Excomnntn.  in  Maskell  Mon.  Rit.  II.  299  All  tho 
ben  acursed  . .  that  use  wytingly  suche  *false  purchased 
letters.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  #  Pr.  (1858)  142  "False-spoken, 
unjust.  1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Aerippa's  Van.  Artes  2  b,  A 
*  **  ' 


resemblance  of  her.     1755  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  93  Names 
yfalse-written  as  Artherus  for  Arthurus. 


C.  With  verbs,  forming  verbs,  as  false-colour, 
-play,  -point,  -promise. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  (1847)  H-  i?°  Genius  neither 
distorts  nor  *false-colours  its  objects.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $ 
Cl.  iv.  xiv.  19  The  Queene.  .has  *false  plaid  my  Glory  Vnto 
an  Enemies  triumph.  1891  Fie  Id  7  May  695':  They  kept 
on  *false  pointing  and  backing. -I vybridge  did  little  else 
but  false  point,  a  1618  SYLVESTER  Cup  of  Consolation.  22 
Saniling  Hope.  .*False-promiseth  long  Peace  and  plenty  too. 

3.  Special  comb. :  f  false-back  a.,  ?  treacherously 
retreating;  false-bedded  a.,  -bedding  Geol.  (see 
quots.  1876,  1887) ;  t  false-cup,  a  kind  of  drink- 
ing cup  ;  f  false-heart  a.  —  false-hearted  (see 
Comb,  i);  false-muster,  an  incorrect  statement 
of  the  number  of  men  in  a  regiment  or  a  ship's 
company ;  false-nerved  a.  Bot.,  having  no  vascular 
tissue;  f  false-winged  a. Arch.  = pseudo-dipteral. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  xi.  xlviii,  The  *false-back 
Tartars  fear  with  cunning  feign.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text 
Bk.  Geol.  v.  91  Sandstones  are  said  to  be  ^false-bedded  when 
their  strata  are  crossed  obliquely  by  numerous  laminse. 
1884  Nature  13  Nov.  32  The  lower  zone  of  false-bedded 
grits.  1876  WOODWARD  Geol.  (1887)  13  *  False-bedding  . .  is 
a  feature  produced  in  shallow  water  by  currents  and  tidal 
action,  whereby  beds  are  heaped  up  in  irregular  layers  with- 
out any  approach  to  horizontality  or  continuity.  1877  A. 
H.  GREEN  Phys.  Geol.  iv.  §  i.  124  False-bedding  e.g.  Cur- 
rent-,  Cross-,  or  Drift-Bedding.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v. 
xxxiv.  (1737)  152  *Fa!se-Cups,  Tumblers.  1593  SHAKS.  a 
Hen.  yit  v.  i.  143,  I  am  thy  King,  and  thou  a  *false-heart 
Traitor.  1752  A.  MURPHY  Grays-Inn  Jrnl.  (1756)  i.  116 
No.  17  There  are  besides  several  Faggots,  and  *False- 
musters,  which  the  General  thinks  proper  to  connive  at. 
1866  'rreas.Bot,)*False-nen>ed,  when  veins  have  no  vascular 
tissue,  but  are  formed  of  simple  elongated  cellular  tissue ; 
as  in  mosses,  seaweeds,  etc.  1715  \&w\Palladio'$Archit. 
(1742)  II.  20  This  Temple  \vas..*false-wing'd. 

t  False, v.  Obs.  Forms:  3  falsie-n,  (fausie-n), 
3-7  false(n,  (5  -yn),  3-4  south,  dial.  valse(n,  4-5 
falshe,  4-6  fals,  6  falce.  [a.  OF./atse-r  (mod.F. 
fausser} :— late  ^L.falsdre,  i.fals-us  :  see  FALSE  a. 
Cf.  ON./tf/ja.]  To  be  or  make  false. 

1.  a.  intr.  Of  a  thing :  To  prove  unreliable  ;  to 
fail,  give  way. 

c  1205  LAY.  23967  }>e  helman  his  haeuede  and  his  hereburne 
gon  to  falsie  \c  1275  fausie].  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  228  Vor  none 
deofles  puffe  ne  purue  3e  dreden,  bute  $if  bet  lim  ualse. 
Ibid.  270  5if  he  mei  underjiten  pet  ower  bileaue  falsie. 

b.  trans.  To  cause  to  fail  or  give  way ;  to  foil 
(a  weapon). 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  292  Codes  stronge  passiun  falsie  pes 
deofles  wepnen.  a  1240  Saivles  IVarde  in  Coit.  Horn.  255 
Ne  mei . .  ne  na  wone  falsi  min  heorte.  c  1275  Lune  Ron 
124  in  O.  E.  Misc.  97  Ne  may  no  Mynur  hire  vnderwrote, 
ne  neuer  false  bene  grundwal.  c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.) 
2125  The  fir..falsed  the  siment,  and  the  ston. 

2.  trans.  To  counterfeit  (money) ;    to   forge  (a 
document) . 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  29308  (Cotton  Galba)  Fals  bulleres.  .pat 
falses  be  papes  sele.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  5362 
?yf  pou  dedyst  euere  py  myghte  To  false  a  chartre.  r  1450 
MYRC  709  All  that  falsen  the  popes  lettres.  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eng.  cl,  131  A  clerk  had  falshed  the  kynges  money. 
1493  Festwall(W.  deW.  1515)  193,  I  denounce,  .all  those 
that  fals  the  kynges  standard  e.  1553  T.  BECON  Reliq.  Rome 
(1563)  2403,  All  thoe  that  false  the  Popes  Bull. 

3.  To  falsify,  make  untrue ;   to  introduce  false- 
hood into ;  to  corrupt. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  434  Men  moten  . .  pacient- 
liche  dispose  hem  to  deye  for  Crist,  and  fals  not  pe  gospel 
for  favor  of  men.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  Prol.  66,  I  mote 
reherse  Hir  tales  alle  ..  Or  elles  falsen  som  of  my  matere. 
1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  54  They  that  clyppe  away 
from  the  money  of  goddes  seruice,  eny  wordes  or  letters  or 
syllables,  &  so  false  yt  from  the  trew  sentence.  1598 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  ii  Babylon  473  Those  scattered 
Masons  Had  falsed  it  [Adam's  language]  in  hundred 
thousand  fashions. 

4.  To  be  or  prove  false  to.    a.  To  break,  violate 
(one's  faith,  word,  etc.).     Const,  dat.  of  person. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  IIIQI  Men  falsen  here 
troupes,  c  1386 CHAUCER Sqr.'sT.  619  He.  .hath  histrouthe 
falsed.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  xxii,  20  These  coue- 
nauntes  sholde  neuer  be  broke  ne  falsed.  a  1533  LD.  BER- 
NERS  Huon  cxx.  429  Then  shall  I  false  her  my  promyse. 
1563  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs  vii.  (Arb.)  57  When  fyrst  she  falst 
her  troth  to  me/  1624  HEYWOOD  Captives  n.  i.  in  Bullen 
O.  PL  IV,  That  false  their  faythes. 

b.  To  play  false  to  (a  person)  ;  to  betray,  de- 
ceive. Also  absol. 


FALSE-BRAY. 

i  1374    CHAUCBB    Trains    \.    1053    Ther    made    neuere 
womman  more  wo  Than  she,  when  that  she  falsed  Troylus. 
c  1420  LVDG.  Temple  of Glassbi,  Medee..  was  falsed  oflason. 
C.  absol.  and  intr.   To  defraud,  deal  falsely. 

1393  GO\VER  Conf.  II.  301  To  falsen  and  to  ben  unkinde. 
'1450  MYKC  709  All  that  falsen  or  use  false  measures. 
a  1541  WVATT  Pod.  ir&s.  (1861)  163  Never  yet. .  Intended  I 
to  false,  or  be  untrue. 

d.  Irefl.  To  betray  one's  trust.  (Doubtful:  the 
word  may  be  adj.) 

1611  SHAKS.  Cyinb.  n.  iii.  74  'Tis  Gold  ..makes  Diana's 
Rangers  false  themselues. 

5.  To  maintain  to  be  false,  impugn.     To  false  (a 
dooiii) :  in  Sc.  Law  'to  deny  the  equity  of  a  sentence, 
and  appeal  to  a  superior  court '  (JamA 

ft  1225  Juliana  69  Ah  false  swa  hare  lahe.  a  1400  Cov. 
Myst.  iShaks.  Soc.)  241  Thus  xal  I  false  the  wordys  that 
his  pepyl  doth  testefy.  c  1400  Afol.  Loll.  60  In  mennis 
lawe  oft  men  falsen  domis,  &  appelen  ber  fro.  c  1430  Pilgr. 
Ly/Manhode  i.  Ixxxv.  (1869)  49  Thine  argumentes,  that 
seist  i  have  falsed  and  repreued  thy  gretteste  principle. 
H&)  Act  Part,  jftis.  7/7(1814)94  The  dome  gevm  in  the 

Justice    are   of  Drumfress  . .  £  falsit    and    againe    callit 
e   maister   Adam    cokburn  forspekar  . .  was   weile  gevin 
&  evil  again  callit.     1609,  1708  [see  FALSING  rbl.  so.  below]. 

6.  To  false  a  blow  :  to  make  a  feint. 

1590  Si'ENSGR  }•'.  Q.  n.  v.  p  Sometimes  he  strook  him 
strayt,  And  falsed  oft  his  blowes  t'illude  him  with  such 
bayt.  1594  [see  FALSING  vol.  si.  below). 

Hence  Falsed  ///.  a.,  Pa'lsing  vbl.  sb.  and 
///.  a.,  in  senses  of  the  verb,  raising  of  dooms  : 
(see  FALSE  v.  5). 

tt  ia»5  Ancr.^R.  72  purh  swnch  chastiement  haueS  sum 
ancre  arered  bitweonen  hire  &  hire  preost.  .a  valsinde  luue. 
c  1340  Caui.  ff  Cr.  h'nt.  2378  la  !  ber  be  falssyng,  foule 
mot  hit  falle  !  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11330  Falsyng  &  flatery. 
a  1541  WVATT  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  30  Yet  shall  they  shew 
your  falsed  faith.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  II.  ii.  95  Not  sure 
in  a  thing  falsing.  1594  J.G.  (title)  tr.  Grassi's  True  Arte 
of  Defence,  with  a  Treatise  of  Deceit  or  Falsinge.  1594 
DANIEL  Cotnpl.  Rosamond  xxi,  The  adulterate  beauty  of 
a  falsed  cheek.  1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  i.  iii.  181 
Hence,  ye  falsed,  seeming  Patriotes.  1609  SKENE  Keg.  Mat. 
Table  70  Falsing  or  Domes  (reduction  or  decreiteis)  sould 
be  done  incontinent  be  the  partie  agains  quhom  they  are 
given.  31641  lip.  WloutftkGu  Acts  tj  Mm.  (1642)544  That 
falsed  Homily.  1708  J.  CHAMBERI.AYNE  St.  Ct.  Brit.  n.  HI. 
*•  (?743)  432  Edinburgh  . .  assisted  the  Chamberlain  in  the 
raising  of  dooms. 

False-bray :  see  FAUSSE-BBAY. 

t  Fa'lsedict.  06s.  [A  parallel  formation  to 
VEKDICT,  by  the  substitution  of  false  for  the  first 
member.]  An  untrue  deliverance  or  utterance. 

1579  FULKE  Heskins'  Parl.  499  Wee  will  not  take  the 
verdicte  or  rather  the  falsedict  at  his  mouth.  1616  B. 
PARSONS  Mag. Charter  23  A  verdict.. is  a  falsedict,  if  [etc  ]. 

t  Fa-lsedom.  Obs.  [f.  FALSE  a.  +  -DOM.J 
Treachery,  untruth ;  a  falsehood. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  852*  note,  pe  ynltunde  suikedom 
{v.  r.  falsedom].  a  1300  Siriz  65  in  Wright  Anecd.  Lit.  4 
Ne  con  ich  saien  non  falsdom.  1303  R.  HRUNNE  Handl. 
Syuae  2748  3yf  he  swere  fals,  or  falsdom  bede. 

Falsehood  vfg-ls-,  fo-ls,hud).  Also  f  false- 
head.  Forms  :  a.  3-6  fals(e)-,  (4  falce-,  fauls- 
sotttk  dial,  vals-),  hedfe,  -ed,  (4  -ede,  -heed, 
-id,  5  -hedd,  6  -heade),  6-7  -head.  0.  4-6 
fals-  (6  false-)  hodfe,  (4  Sc.  -ade),  6-  falsehood, 
[f.  FALSE  a.  +-HEAD,  -HOOD.] 

1 1.  As  an  attribute  of  persons :  Falseness,  deceit- 
fulness,  mendacity,  faithlessness.  Obs. 

1297  R.  Gl.ouc.  (1724)  454  Orralshede,  ne  Or  trecherye,  in 
j>e  worl  hys  per  nys.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xi.  2  Soth- 
rastnes  is  lessed  &  falshede  waxis.  c  1440  Generydes  ISJQ 
A  sotilte  To  hide  your  falshede.  1534  LD.  BERNERS  H,,on 
Ixxxn.  253  Me  thynke  he  is  full  of  falshede  for  I  se  none 
other  but  he  purchaseth  for  your  deth. 

2.  Want  of  conformity  to  fact  or  truth ;  falsity. 
Now  almost  always  implying  intentional  falsity. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  22865  (Trin.)  Mony  wenen  bat  ben  not 
wise  |>at  bat  flesshe  shal  not  hool  vprise.  pat  to  wene  is 
but  falshede.  c  1440  Generydcs  5221  Ffalshede  and  trougth 
is  euer  atte  debate.  1530  RASTELL  Bk.  Purgat.  I  viii 
Truthe  and  falshed  be  two  contraryauntes.  1611  BIBLE 
Job  xxi.  34  In  your  answeres  there  remaineth  falshood 
1743  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Sydnham,  The  ralshood  or  this  report. 
1793  BBDDOM  Scurvy  46  He  has  . .  shewn  the  ralsehood  of 
the  conclusion.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  20  The 
shameless  assertion,  that  truth  and  falsehood  are  indifferent 
in  their  own  natures. 

b.  That  which,  or  something  that,  is  contrary  to 
fact  or  truth ;  an  nutrue  proposition,  doctrine,  be- 
lief, etc. ;  untrue  propositions,  etc.  in  general. 
/393  GOWER  Conf  III.  136  Logique  hath  eke  in  his  degree 
Betwene  the  trouthe  and  falshode  The  pleine  wordes  for 
to  abode,  c  1449  PECOCK  Refr.  m.  xiv.  373  Out  ora  treuthe 
folewith  not  a  falshede.  ,691  HARTCUFFE  Virtues  289 
Such  Minds,  as  shall  have  as  clear  Conceptions  of  Fals- 
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.intol  falsehood! 

t  C.  An  error,  mistake  (in  writing)  ;    a  slin  of 
the  pen.  Obs.  rare. 

Falsheed  yn 


3.  Deception,  falsification,  imposture;  a  fonrerv 
counterfeit.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1340  Ayent.  40  Notaryes  )>et  make))  l>e  nalse  lettres,  and 
..to  uele  o}n  ualshedes.  <  1394  p.  77.  Crcdc  616  panne 
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[he]  , .  fye|>  on  her  falshedes  f>at  \><-\  bifore  deden.  1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  iv.  122  Hee.  .Artificer  of  fraud,  .was  the  first 
That  practisd  falshood  under  saintly  shew.  Ibid.  iv.  812 
No  falshood  can  endure  Touch  of  Celestial  temper. 
4.  The  intentional  making  of  false  statements  ; 
tying-  (Occasionally  with  wider  sense  adopted 
from  ancient  philosophy  :  see  quot.  1810.) 

1662  SriLUNGFt-  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  iv.  {j  10  Herodotus  was 
.  .suspected  of  falshood.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xvi, 
Add  not  the  audacity  of  falsehood  to  the  headlong  passions 
of  youth.  1810  BENTHAM  Packing  {*.%*£)  135  Your  logical 
falsehood  is — where,  for  example,  you  speak  of  a  thing 
which  is  not  true  as  if  it  were  true,  whether  you  think  it 
true  or  not :  your  ethical  falsehood  is — where  you  speak  of 
a  thing  as  true,  believing  it  not  to  be  true,  whether  it  be 
really  true  or  not.  a  1839  PRAED/VWW (1864)  II.  394  Fraud 
in  kings  was  held  accurst,  And  falsehood  sin  was  reckoned. 
1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts,  I.  24  Falsehood  is  permitted  by  their 
religion.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  74  He  who  loves 
involuntary  falsehood  is  a  fool. 

6.  An  uttered  untruth ;  a  lie.  Also,  false  state- 
ments, uttered  untruth,  in  general. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Lee.  42/288  Alas,  alas,  («r  deolfole  cas :  to 
heore  so  muche  falshede  !  ? l|0b WYCUV SeL  Wks.  III.  140 
He  seies,  as  blaspheme  falsehed  |»at  he  makes  medeful  to 
slee  Cristen  men.  c  1450  Gesta  Rom.  xlix.  223  (Harl.  MS.) 
He  with  his  sotil  cautellis  &  falshedes  blindithe  &  disseyuithe 
J>e  soule.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  iv.  i.  39,  I  will  turne  thy 
falshood  to  thy  hart,  Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  Rapiers 
point.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Vdolpho  xii,  Why  did 
you  accuse  me  of  having  told  a  falsehood.  1849  RUSK  is 
Sev.  Lamps  ii.  §  15.  42  To  cover  brick  with  cement,  and  to 
divide  this  cement  with  joints  that  it  may  look  like  stone,  is 
to  tell  a  falsehood.  1856  FROITDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iv. 
314  A  small  element  of  truth  may  furnish  a  substructure  for 
a  considerable  edifice  of  falsehood. 

f6.  Arith.  Rule  of  Falsehood  ^  False  Position': 
see  POSITION.  Obs. 

i§4»  RECORDE  Gr.Artes(\*n$  439  The  rule  of  Falsehode, 
whiche  beareth  his  name  . .  for  that  by  false  numbers  taken 
at  all  aduentures,  it  teacheth  howe  to  finde  those  true  num- 
bers that  you  seeke  for. 

7.  Sc.  Law.  (See  quot.) :  in  mod.  law  books  for 
the  older  FALSET. 

1699  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Laws  Cnst.  Scot.  xxyu.  134  Fal- 
sttttt)  Falshood  . .  a  fraudulent  suppression,  or  imitation  oi 
Truth,  in  prejudice  of  another.  1773  in  J.  ERSKINK  Instit. 
Law  Scot.  iv.  iv.  §  66.  1861  in  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law 
Scot.  378/2. 

8.  Comb.t  as  falsehood-free,  falsehood-monger. 


could  touch  the  falsehood-free  And  changeless  thee  ! 

tFalselete.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FALSE  a. :  see 
-LOCK.]  Falsehood. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  viii.  32  To  fet  y  falle  hem  feole, 
for  falsleke  fifti  folde. 

tFa'lsely.a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  4  falsly.  [f. 
FALSE  a.  +  LY'.]  False,  deceptive. 

aiyo  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  viii.  31  My  fykel  fleishe,  mi 
falsly  blod. 

Falsely  (fgls-,  fglsli),  adv.  Forms:  3-5  fals(e)- 
liohe,  (4  falslioh,  -lik,  -lyche,  valsliche),  3-5 
falsli,  3-8  falsly,  4-  falsely,  [f.  FALSE  a.  +  -LT  2.] 

1.  In  violation  of  truth ;  untruthfully. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  726  Whan  bou  falsly  by 
hym  swerest.  <-i3*>  Sir  Tristr.  3054  Falsly  canestow 
fayt.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxvi.  146  A  man  is  accused 
falsly  of  a  fact.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Spir.  Laws  Wks. 
1.  66  When  a  man.  .has  base  ends,  and  speaks  falsely. 

2.  Erroneously,  incorrectly,  wrongly. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23131  (Cott.)  Falsli  es  he  cristen  calld 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xii.  134  Thei  seyn  that  the  cristene 
men  . .  beleeven  folyly  and  falsly  that  lesu  Crist  was  crucy- 
fyed.  1563  WINZET  Vincent.  Lirin.  xxvi.  Wks.  1890  II.  54 
Science  falslie  so  callit.  1597  MORLEY  tntrod.  Mus.  183 
buch  things  as  I  haue  either  [eft  out  or  falsely  set  downe 
a  1617  SIR  J.  BEAUMONT  Answ.  Metrodorus'm  Poems  (1869) 
240  All  states  are  good,  and  they  are  falsly  led,  Who  wish 
to  be  vnborne.  1737-38  GAY  Fables  i.  x,  How  falsly  is  the 
spaniel  drawn  1  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend(i%6s)  "8, 1  have 
falsely  represented  his  principles. 

3.  Wrongfully,     a.   Unjustly,   for  no  sufficient 
cau?e,  without  justification,  b.  Dishonestly,  fraudu- 
lently. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  5347  Jyf  bou  . .  falsly  pur- 
chasede.  .bat  ys  grete  synne.  c  1330  —  Chron.  (1810)  235 
Gascoyne  &  Normandie,  pat  be  kyng  of  France  chalanges 
falsly.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  5  Enpresoned  falslich  by 
enme.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  II.  xiv.  (18691  80  Thou 
mesurest  falsliche,  and  stelest  folkes  corn.  160*  MARSTON 
AntonwsRev.  n.  iii.  Wks.  1856  I.  98,  I  must  die  falsely. 
1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Miral.  675  Success,  which  they  did 
falsly  boast.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  170  p  7  For  such 
who  are  treated  ill  and  upbraided  falsely. 

4.  Deceitfully,  treacherously. 

a  1125  Ancr.  R.  208  Falsliche  igon  to  schrifte.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  8,8  (Gott.)  pe  feind . .  falsli  bigiled  adam.  c  1394 
P.  PI-  Crede  693  A  fewe  Folwen  fully  bat  clob,  but  fals- 
hche  bat  vseb.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  41  Falselier 
than  the  fende.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xiv.  541 
Kyng  yon,  that  so  falsli  hath  betrayed  vs.  1503-4  Act  iq 
Hen.  VI  t,  c.  34  Preamb.,  Persones  falsly  and  traiterousl? 
ymagynyng.  the  deth.  .of  the  Kinge.  1605  CAMDEN  Ren'. 
(1637)253  John.. falsely  and  unnaturally  revolted  unto  the 
*  rench  king.  1741  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vii.  478  The  third  witness 
.  .falsly  promises  an  Eden  here. 

to.  Improperly.   Obs. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C  x.  270  Ful  meny  fayre  flus  falsliche 
!?«  I  I4^3  CAXTON  c-  *  I"  Tour  E  vij  b,  The  daughters 
of  Moab  were  falsly  engendryd  and  goten.  1539  MORE 
Dyalogem.  Wks.  2o8/,  The churche  fell sodeinly  down . .  was 
falsely  wrought.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  ii,.  25,  A  base 


PALSET. 

foule  Stone,  made  precious  by  the  soyle  Of  Englands  Chaire. 
where  he  is  falsely  set. 

Falsen  (fg'ls'n,  fg-lsV,  v.  rate.  [f.  FALSE  a.  + 
-EX  r'.~\  trans.  To  make  false  or  unreal. 

1888  M.  ARNOLD  in  igth  Cent.  Apr.  482  The  whole  action 
of  our  minds  is  hampered  and  falsened. 

Falseness  (fg'ls-,  fg-lsnrs).  Also  4-7  fais- 
nes(s^e,  4-8  false-  (south,  dial,  vals-)  nesse.  [f. 
FALSK  a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  false. 

1.  Contrariety  to  fact ;  want  of  reality  or  truth ; 

1  falsehood,  unreality,    f  Also  quasi-romr.  anything 
false. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  ,497  5yf  he  deme  fals 
iuggement,  pere  falsnes  ys,  he  shalle  beshent,  1340  Aycnl>. 
256  Ualsnesse  me  ne  ssel  zigge.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De 
P.  R.\\\.  vi.(  14951 52  Racio  or  reason  demyth  bitwene.  .sothe 
and  falsnesse.  1597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Coittpl.  105  His  rude- 
ness. .Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth.  1655  SIR  E. 
NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  iCamden)!!.  170,  I  noe  whit  repent 
me  of  the  Collogne  newes  I  sent  you,  since  I  was ..  confident 
of  the  falsnes.  1847  C.  G.  ADDISON  Contracts  11.  vii.  §  ,  He 
.  .did  not  know  of  the  falseness  of  the  affirmation  at  the  time 
it  was  made.  1877  MRS.  FORRESTER  Mignm  I.  6  The  false- 
ness of  its  illusions. 

2.  Deceitfulness/duplicity,  imposture.  Alsoquasi- 
concr.  a  deceit,  an  imposture. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (i8io>  265  He  sent  vnto  be  pape, 
&.  .a  new  falsnes  did  schape.  c  1386  CHAUCER  <  an.  J  :•„,„. 
Prol.  $  T.  423  His  infinite  falsenesse  Ther  coude  no  nirin 
writen.  c  1449  PECOCK  A'  tpr.  i.  i.  7  Se  ?e  that  no  man  bigile 
30U  bi  . .  veyn  falsnes.  1513  Act  5  Hen.  VIII,  c.  4  §  i  The 
said  Deceits  and  Falseness.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  196 
Ho  was.. arreigned  and  judged  for  his  falsenesse.  1649  !;>•. 
REYNOLDS  Hosen  ii.  71  The  falsenes.  .of  our  corrupt  hearts. 
17311  WATERLAND  Christ.  Vind.  38  They  that  reject  Super- 
stition  in  Theory,  and  yet  retain  it  in  Life,  .do  but  expose 
their  own  Folly  and  Falseness.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  xx. 
(1862)  329  Another  part  of  his  falseness  was,  that  [etc.]. 

3.  I1  aithlessness,  inconstancy,  treachery.    Also  an 
instance  of  this. 

<ri330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)55  Falsnes  brewes  bale. 
1393  LANCL.  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  173  Falsnesse  ich  [lesus]  fynde 
in  by  [ludas]  faire  speche.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  39  It 
was  lost  with  tresoune  and  falsnes.  15*3  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  cclxxx.  171  a,  He  wolde  make  y  •  traytours  derely 
abye  their  falsnesse.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  iv.  §  8.  40 
Some  inward  guilt  of  falseness,  for  which  that  oath  must  be 
the  cloak.  1709  PRIDEAUX  Lett.  (Camden)  203  Beeing  for 
his  falsenesse  in  the  management  of  that  trust  broken  and 
discarded.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  IV.  x.  386  His  pre- 
decessor, .had  recorded  their  falseness  and  cruelty. 

1 4.  The  fact  of  failing  or  '  giving  way '.  Obs. 

*S5*  HULOET,  Falsenes  of  herte,  detnissio.  1580  HAHET 
Alv.  F  in  A  falsenesse  of  heart,  and  feeble  courage. 

t  Falser.  Obs.  Also  6  falser,  [f.  FALSE  v. 
+  -ER!.  Cf.  F./atisstur.] 

1.  A  falsifier,  forger,  counterfeiter. 

1340  Ayenb.  62  Ha  ssel  by  demd  ase  ualsere.  1388  WYCUK 
Jos.  Prol.,  The  whiche  [enuyous  men]  pronouncen  me  to  be 
a  falsere.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  La,iye  53  Falsers  of  the 
kynges  money  are  punysshed  by  deth. 

2.  One  who  acts  falsely ;  a  deceiver. 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cat.  Epil.,  To  teach  the  ruder  shep- 
heard  how.,  from  the  falsers  fraude  his  folded  flocke  to 
keepe.  1597  LYLY  Worn,  in  Moone  iv.  i,  Detested  falsor ! 
a  1637  B.  JToNsoN  Hue  %  Cry  after  Cupid,  We  hope  ye'll 
not  abide  him,  Since  ye  hear  this  falser's  play. 

t  Falsery.  Obs.  Also  6-7  falsary.  [a.  OF. 
falserie,  (.fals  FALSE  a.]  Deception,  falsification, 
falsehood. 

'594  2nd  R'f.  Dr.  Faustus  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1858) 
III-  397  The  good  emperor,  .came  now  to  make  him  amends 
for  his  pretty  falsery.  l6y}Gf.*n\l-\sSerTita's Inquis.  (1676) 
889  That  Tribunal,  to  which  that  falsary  [calumniation  of 
an  accused  person]  hath  not  born  respect,  a  1670  M.  CASAU- 
BON  Treat.  Spirits  (1672)  214  This  Gassendus  thinks  is 
enough  to  prove  Plutarch's  falsary. 

t  Fa'lseship.  Obs.  In  3  falsehipe,  4  fels- 
ship.  [f.  FALSE  a.  +  -SHIP.]  The  quality  of  being 
false,  a.  Untruthfulness.  b.  Dishonesty,  deceit. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  26  Ah  ichulle  scheawen  hit  al  wiS 
falsehipe  ismeSet.  14. .  in  Pol.  Rel.  !,  L.  Poems  ( 1866)  222 
Glosinge  and  felsship  beon  riue. 

Fa-lsesome,  <'.  Obs.exe.Sc.  rare.  Alsog-St-. 
fause-.  [f.  FALSE  a.  +  -SOME.]  Deceitful,  untrue. 

1533  MORE  Debell.  Salem  i.  Wks.  932/1  So  many  false- 
some  sayes  in  that  sediciouse  boke.  1883  Edin.  Even.  Expr. 

2  May  2/3  Of  fausesome  ways  thou'st  taen  a  scunner. 

t  Fa'lset J.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Also  4  falsat,  5 
falssett.  [app.  a.  OF.  falset  (Godef.  s.  v.faussf)  :— 
late  L.  falsalum,  neut.  pa.  pple.  of  falsare :  see 
FALSE  p.]  Falsehood,  treachery,  fraud ;  an  instance 
of  this.  In  Scots  Law  =  FALSEHOOD  (see  quot. 
1609). 

'375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xv.  122  Falsat  euirmar  Sail  hane.. 
cuill  ending, 
put  down  all  : 

Notars.      1569  J.  SANFORD  fr.  Arritta's  Van.  Artes  161 
f  U:-  .t .__  j_.t_  .  .  F  ...    *    ff. 


_ jpeciall  crimes.    As  1 

Charters  or   Writtes,    false   money,   false   measures,   false 
wechts.    Ibid.  128  He  quha  is  convict  of  falset  in  weghts. 
t  Falset 2,  anglicized  form  of  FALSETTO. 

1707  _J.  STEVENS  tr.  Qutvedo's  Com.  Wks.  (1709)  59  A  young 
Man  singing.. with  suchaVoice,  as  seem'd  not  to  come  from 
Heaven,  .it  was  a  Falset.  1781  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  II.  iv. 
374  The  other  just  come  from  Rome — sings  in  Falset.  1796 
—  Memoirs  Metastasio  II.  174  A  great  player  on  the  violin 
in  falset. 
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FALSITY. 


Falsetto  (fglse'ta).     Also  8  won.  falsetta. 
[It.,  dim.  of falso  \' "ALSE.     Cf.  f./ausset.] 

1.  A  forced  voice  of  a  range  or  register  above  the 
natural  ;  the  head  voice. 

J774  WALPOLE  J*et.  Karl  Strafford  ii  Nov.,  There  is  a 
full  melancholy  melody  in  his  [Leoni's]  voice,  though  a 
falsetta.  1799  YOUNG  in  Phil.  Trans,  XC.  142  The  same 
difference  . .  takes  place  between  the  natural  voice  and  the 
common  falsetto.  1843  Penny  CycL  XXVI.  419/1  The  term 
basso  falsetto  has  been  proposed  to  designate  this  voice  [a 
feigned  lower  voice],  but  the  term  lower  falsetto  is  more 
accurate.  1855  SMEDLEY  //.  Cove  nixie  Ivii.  390  'To  whom 
do  I  refer?'  repeated  her  husband  in  the  highest  note  of  his 
shrill  falsetto.  1879  GROVE  Diet.  Mas,  501/2  The  male 
counter-tenor,  or  alto  voice,  is  almost  entirely  falsetto. 
fa  1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  1808  VIII.  103  The 
mock  heroick  falsetto  of  stupid  tragedy.  1814  SCOTT  Drama 
(1874)  186  All  is  tuned  to  the  same  smooth  falsetto  of  senti- 
ment. 1875  SWINBURNE  Ess.  <V  Studies  249  Much  of  the 
poem  is  written  throughout  in  falsetto. 

2.  One  who  sings  with  a  falsetto  voice. 

1789  BTRNEY  Hist.  Kins,  IV.  44  You  are  pleased,  .to  com- 
pare the  falsetti  of  former  times  with  the  soprani.  1884 
NIECKS  Diet.  Mns.  Tcrms^  Falsetto^  a  singer  who  sings 
soprano  or  alto  parts  with  such  a  voice. 

3.  attrib. 

1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n.  (1863^  276  A  sort  of 
falsetto  tone  in  her  speech.  1854  BUSHNAN  in  Circ.  Sc. 
(c  1865)  I.  286/2  The  falsetto  voice  has  more  of  a  humming 
character.  1876  FOSTER  Phys.  m.  vii.  (1879)  605  The  vocal 
cords  are  seen  to  be  wide  apart  when  falsetto  notes  are 
uttered.  1889  Spectator  9  Nov.  623/2  The  last  sentence  . . 
seems  to  us  to  go  perilously  near  making  a  falsetto  con- 
science out  of  the  antipathies  of  strait-laced  men. 

Hence  False 'ttist,  one  who  sings  in  falsetto. 

1889  Harper's  Mag.  LXXVII.  73  Soprano  falsettists  were 
once  common  enough  in  France.  1892  Daily  News  28  July 
6/2  The  Italian  tenor.. is  an  '  incomparable  falsettist'. 

Falsiclical  (fglsrdikal\  a.  rare  —  1,  [as  if  f. 
'L.falsitlic-its  falsehood-telling  (f.  L.  falsum  false- 
hood +  die-  weak  stern  of  die  Ore  to  speak)  +  -AL  : 
on  the  analogy  of  VERIDICAL.]  Suggesting  as  true 
'what  is  really  false  ;  falsehood-telling. 

1886  MYERS  Phantasms  of  Living  II.  284  Illusory  (or 
falsidical)  hallucinations. 

Falsifiable  (fg-lsifaiab'l),  a.  [f.  FALSIFY  v.  + 
-ABLE.  Cf.  Y .  falsifiable.]  That  may  be  falsified. 

1611  COTGR.,  Falsifiable^  which  may  be  falsified,  adulter- 
ated, forged,  sophisticated.  1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  II. 
412  The  senses  are  the  sovereign  Lords  of  his  knowledge, 
but  they  are  uncertain  and  falsifiable  in  all  circumstances. 
i86z  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  252  The  Vedantins  believe 
the  world  to  be  falsifiable. 

t  Falsi'fic,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  'L.falsific-us^i.fals-tts 
false  +  -feus  making  :  see  -FIG.]  *  Making  false, 
falsifying,  dealing  falsely*  (Bailey  1736). 

Falsification  (folsifik^'Jan).  [n.  of  action 
f.  late  L.  falsifie are  to  FALSIFY  :  see  -ATION.] 

1.  The   action   of  rendering  (something)   false  ; 
fraudulent  alteration  (of  documents,  of  weights  or 
measures,  etc.) ;  misrepresentation,  perversion  (of 
facts) ;  counterfeiting  ;  an  instance  of  the  same. 

JS65  JEWEL  Rep  1.  Harding  iv.  §  15.  251  He.  .shoareth  vp  a 
ruinous  mater  with  the  falsification  of  his  Doctours.  1594 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  HI.  §  5. 137  By  falsification  of  the  wordes, 
wittingly  to  endeuour  that  anything  may  seeme  diuine  which 
is  not.  1607  TopSEi.L./'owr;/! /?£•(£?/$  (1673)  38  Some  adulterate 
Castoreum . .  this  is  a  falsification  discernible.  1630  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Wks.  n.  36,  I  am  accused  for  lies  and  falsi- 
fications. 1682  SCARLETT  Exchanges  351  If  there  were.. 
ground  of 'suspicion  that  the  Figures  were  altered,  its  still 
the  same;  but.. If  the  Falsification  were  so  neat,  that  it 
could  not  so  easily  be  discerned,  .then  [etc.].  1706  COLLIER 
Reft.  Ridic.  77  Affectation  is  the  falsification  of  the  whole 
Person.  17^9  S.  TURNER  Anglo-Sax.  (18361  I.  m.  Hi.  176 
Their,  .manifest  falsifications  both  of  manners  and  history. 
1833  LAMB  Elia  (1860)  358  By  a  wise  falsification,  the  great 
masters  of  painting  got  at  their  true  conclusions.  1868  E. 
EDWARDS  Raleigh  I.  xxvi.  655  The  falsification  of  date. 

2.  The  showing  (something)  to  be  groundless. 
1885  RIanch.  Exam.   12  Dec.  5/2  The  complete  falsifica- 
tion of  these  confident  assurances. 

b.  Eqiiity.  *  The  showing  an  item  of  charge  in  an 
account  to  be  wrong  '  (Webster  1864,  citing  Story). 
*845  J-  W.  SMITH  Man.  Equity  163  The  proving  an  item 
to  be  wrongly  inserted  is  a  falsification. 

Falsificator  (fj:lsifik«I'tai).  [agent-n.  f.  late 
L.  fahifieare  to  FALSIFY.]  One  who  deals  in  falsi- 
fication ;  a  falsifier. 

1609  T.  MORTON  Answ.  Higgons  To  Rdr.  i  Lest  thou 
shouldest  stumble  vpon  me,  as  vpon  a  Falsificator.  1638 
FEATLY  Transnhst.  203  You  must  say  you  tooke  up  your 
quotations  upon  trust,  or  els  confesse  you  are  a  falsificator. 
1883  St.  James s  Gaz.  8  Nov.,  The  audacious  falsificators 
print  with  old-fashioned  type  upon  hand-made  paper. 

Falsifier  (fg'lsifaior,  fo-lsifsioj).  [f.  FALSIFY  v. 
+  -EH  i.]  One  who  falsifies. 

1532  MORE  Confnt.  Tindale  Wks.  679/2  Lyars  and  false- 
fiers  of  scripture.  1675  BAXTER  Cath.  Theol.  n.  i.  283  Dare 
you  deny  that  these  were  my  words?  If  you  do  you  are  a 
falsifier.  1682  SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Chr.  Mor.  54  Diogenes  . .  in 
his  younger  days  was  a  falsifier  of  money.  1724  A.  COLLINS 
Gr.  Chr.  Relig.  144  It  is  unjust  to  accuse  the  Evangelists 
and  Apostles  with  being  falsifyers.  1878  N.  Artier.  Rev. 
CXXVII.  I3i  A  wilful  falsifier  of  history. 

t  Falsify,  sl>.  Fencing.  Obs.  [f.  next  vb.  (sense 
7).]  The  action  of  '  falsifying '  a  blow ;  a  feint. 

1621  OUARLES  Argatus  %  P.  (1678)  116  Amphialus  ..  let 
flie  A  down-right  blow;  but  with  a  falsifie  Reverst  the 
stroke.  1635  SHIRLEY  Coronet,  i.  i,  A  falsify  may  spoil  his 
cringe,  Or  making  of  a  leg. 


Falsify  (fy-lsifoi,  fp-lsifoi1,,  v.  Also  5-7  fal- 
siiie,  6  falcefy,  falsefyo,  -ifye.  [ad.  Fr.  falsifier, 
ad.  late  \i.falsificarc,  f.  ^L.  falsiftc-us  making  false, 
i.falsns  FALSE  :  see  -FY.] 

L  trans.  To  make  false  or  incorrect,  a.  To 
alter  fraudulently;  to  introduce  false  matter  into 
or  give  an  incorrect  version  of  (a  document,  etc.). 

1502  Ortf.  Crysten.  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  viii.  188  To 
falsefye  the  lettresof  the  pope.  1527  R.  THORN  E  in  Hakluyt 
Voy.  (1589)  256  Those  they  hauc  falscfied  of  late  purposely. 
1651  HOBHKS  Leviath.  HI.  xxxiii.  204^  They  did  not  there- 
fore falsifie  the  Scriptures.  1741  tr.  D'Argens  Chinese  Lett. 
v.  28  Funeral  Orations  had  contributed  very  much  to  falsify 
History.  1831  BREWSTER  Newton  (1855)  II.  xx.  237  He 
.  .falsified  the  document  by  the  substitution  of  a  paragraph. 
a  1832  MACKINTOSH  Rise  $  Fall  Struensce  Wks,  1846  II. 
396  Accused .  .of  having  falsified  the  public  accounts. 
b.  To  give  a  false  account  of;  to  misrepresent. 

1630  PRYNNE  Anti'Arfiiin.  118  Which  falsifies  the  eternal 
truth,  a  1641  BP.  MOUNTACU  Acts  $  Mon.  (1642)  152  Aemy- 
lius  Probus  mistook,  or  falsifies  Thucydides.  1711  STEELK 
Sped.  No.  252  r  i  Good-breeding  has  made  the  Tongue 
falsify  the  Heart.  1847  EMERSON  AV/r.  Men,  Napoleon 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  379  He  sat ..  in  his  lonely  island,  coldly 
falsifying  facts  and  dates. 

absol.     1779  JOHNSON  10  Oct.  in  Bosiwll,  Lord  Bathurst 
did  not  intentionally  falsify.     1824  DIBDIN  Libr.  Camp.  510 
Not  that  Johnson  designedly  falsified.   1868  BROWNING  Ring 
$  Bk.  i.  217,  I  falsified  and  fabricated, 
f  c.  To  assert  falsely.     Obs. 

1606  G.  W[OOIX:OCKE]  tr.  Itistin  24  b,  How  they  might  take 
away  his  life,  either  by  treason  to  be  falsified  against  him, 
or  [etc.]. 

fd.  To  adulterate.     Also  of  disease:  To  cor- 
rupt, vitiate.  Obs. 

1562  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  ii  §  i  Divers  . .  Persons  . .  diminish, 
impair  and  falsify  the  Monies  and  Coins  current  within  this 
Realm.  1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  385  Those  who 
.,  falsifie  Merchandizes.  1656  BEN  ISRAEL  Vind.  Jud&ormn 
in  /Vtm£r(z7o8)II.43i  Verdigrease,  .all  falsify'd  with  earth. 
1658  A.  Fox  Wnrtsi  Snrg.  in.  vi.  233  By  diseases  the  joint 
water  or  radical  humor  is  falsified. 

e.  To  make  (a  balance  or  standard)  untrue. 
1611   BIBLE  Amos\\\\.  5  Falsifying  the  balances  by  deceit. 

a  1848  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Rew.  <$•  Punishni.  viii.  (1853)  404 
We  are  not  compelled  to  falsify  our  standards. 

f.  To  alter  or  pervert  from  correct  rule. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  n.  (Arb.)  94  There  can  not 
be.  .a  fowler  fault,  then  to  falsifie  his  accent  to  serue  his 
cadence.  1841  D'!SRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  475  He  [Spenser] 
falsified  accentuation,  to  adapt  it  to  his  metre. 

g.  To  make  unsound. 

1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  6  An  unhappy  spirit., 
falsified  the  relation  between  the  parties. 

TF  h.  Used  by  Dryden  in  avowed  imitation  of  It. 
falsare :  (see  quot.). 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  sEneid  ix.  1093  His  ample  shield  Is 
falsify'd,  and  round  with  jav'lins  fill  a.  Ibid.^  note,  I  use  the 
word  falsify  in  this  place  to  mean  that  the  shield  of  Turnus 
was  not  of  proof  against  the  spears  and  javelins  of  the  Trojans. 

f2.  a.  To  produce  a  counterfeit  of ;  to  counterfeit. 
b.  To  get  up  in  imitation  of  something  else.  Obs. 

a.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  613  After  that  crystall  was 
once  found   out,    they  deuised  to  sophistical   and   falsifie 
other  gems  therewith.     1699  M.  LISTER  Journ.  Paris  124 
They  stampt  and  falsified  the  best  ancient  Medals  so  well. 

b.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsie  HI.  xxv.  (Arb.)  310  The 
Lapidarie  [counterfeits]  pearles  and  pretious  stones  by  glasse 
and  other  substances  falsified,  and  sophisticate  by  arte. 

3.  To  declare  or  prove  to  be  false. 

CX449  PECOCK  Repr.  \,  x.  50  To  falsifie  this  present  xiij3 
conclusioun.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Pcramb.  Kent  (1826)  221 
He  shall  have  cause  neither  to  falsifie  the  one  opinion  lightly 
nor  [etc.].  1805  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  42  No  man 
can  falsify  any  material  fact  here  stated.  1849  STOVEL  Canne's 
Necess.  Introd.  9  Relinquishing  all  claim  to  respect  by  falsi- 
fying their  own  affirmations.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serin,  i. 
(1877)  23  The  rights  of  conscience  belong  so  much  to  the 
morality  of  society  now,  that  they  must  falsify  any  moral 
creed  opposed  to  them. 

b.  esp.    in   Law    (see    quots.).       To  falsify  a 
doom  (Sc.) :    =  to  false  a  doom  ;  see  FALSE  v.  5. 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  333,  It  shall  not  lye  in  the 
mouthe  of  the  tenaunte  to  falsify  e  or  defete  the  recoverie 
which  was  againste  his  Lord.  1628  COKE  On  Lift.  104  b, 
To  falsifie  in  legall  understanding  is  to  prove  false,  that  is, 
to  avoid  or.,  to  defeat.  1642  tr.  Perkins's  Prof,  Bk.  v.  §  382. 
165  His  wife  shall  falsifie  this  recovery  in  a  writ  of  dower. 
1817  W.  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Prins  (ed.  4)  1 1. 945  The  sentence 
was  conclusive  evidence  to  falsify  the  warranty.  1854  J.  W. 
SMITH  Man.  Equity  210  Togive  liberty  to. .  falsify  theaccount. 
C.  To  fail  in  fulfilling,  or  prevent  the  fulfilment 
of  (a  prediction,  expectation,  etc.). 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  Il^t  i.  ii.  235  By  so  much  shall  I  falsifie 
mens  hopes,  a  1719  ADDISON  EviJ.  Christ,  viii.  (173°)  66 
Jews  and  Pagans  united  all  their  endeavours,  .to  baffle  and 
falsify  the  prediction.  1851  W.  COLLINS  Rambles  beyond 
Railw.  vii.  (1852)  124  The  prognostications  of  our  Cornish 
friends  were  pleasantly  falsified.  1884  IS  pool  Daily  Post 
10  July  5  To  consider,  .whether  we  are  contented  to  falsify 
his  high  regard  for  us. 

f  4.  intr.  To  make  a  false  representation  or  state- 
ment; to  deal  in  falsehoods.  Obs. 

1629  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  112  lulian  was  contemned  by  the 
Souldiery,  for  falsifying  with  them.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud,  Ep.  t.  ii.  6  His  wisdome  will  hardly  permit  him  to 
falsifie  with  the  Almighty.  1702  Eng.  Theopkrast.  338  The 
practice  of  falsifying  with  men  will  lead  us  on  insensibly 
to  a  double-dealing  with  God  himself.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (1811)  III.  xxxiii.  197  Would  you  either  falsify  or 
prevaricate?  1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.Scand.  n.  ii,  To  propagate 
a  malicious  truth  wantonly  is  more  despicable  than  to  falsify 
from  revenge. 


1 5.  trans.  To  prove  false  to,  fail  to  keep ;  to 
break,  violate  (one's  faith,  word,  etc.).  O/'s. 

1532  MORE  Confnt.  Tindale  Wks.  585/1,  I  shall.,  finde 
Tindal  himself  so  good  a  felow,  as  to  falcefy  his  own  wordes 
here  &  beare  a  poore  man  company.  1590  GKKENE  Never 
too  Ltite  (1600)  in  tineas,  .falsified  his  failh  to  Dido.  1670 
MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  v.  Wks.  (1851)  204  Falsifying  that  Oath, 
by  night  with  all  the  Horse  they  had . .  stole  to  Exeter. 

f  6.  intr.  To  prove  faint ;  to  fail,  give  way.   Obs. 

1668  PEJ-YS  Diary  27  Aug.,  My  heart  beginning  to  falsify 
in  this  business. 

f  7.  Fencing.  To  feign  (a  blow) ;  to  make  (a 
blow)  under  cover  of  a  feint.  Al?o  ahsoh  Obs. 

'595  SAVIOLO  Practice^  Rapier  fy  Dagger  i,  If  you  perceiue 
. .  that  he  go  about  to  falsifie  vpon  you.  .put  your  selfe  in  your 
ward.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  vi.  xln.  102  Now  strikes  he  out, 
and  now  he  falsifieth.  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  King  $  No  King 
i.  i,  Tigranes  falsified  a  blow  at  your  Leg,  which  you  . . 
avoided.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argents  n.  x.  94  One 
of  them  making  offer  at  his  necke  with  a  Halbert,  and 
falsifying  his  blowe,  hit  him  under  the  short  ribbe.  a  1680 
BUTLER  Rein.  (1759)  I.  219  As  th'  are  wont  to  falsify  a  Blow. 

Hence  Falsified  ppl.  a.,  Falsifying  vbl,  sb. 
and///,  a. 

1577  tr-  Buttinge***  Decades  (1592)  978  They  do  defile  and 
blemish  the  wordes  of  God  which  deck  them  with  strange 
and  falsified  titles.  1603  KNOI.LES  Hist.  Turks  (i(>^&)  292 
Your  falsified  faith.  1648  MILTON  Tenure  Kings  (1650)  2 
With  the  falsifi'd  name  of  Loyalty,  to  colour  over  base 
compliances.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  i  July  6/1  The  falsified 
prediction  is  a  good  omen. 

*S6S  JEWEL  Def.  Apol.  \\.  178  Lies,  Corruptions,  and 
Falsifiemges.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Commiv.  (1603) 
78  Cloth,  which  by  reason  of  exceeding  falsifying  and  deer- 
nesse  of  ours,  groweth  every  day  into  more  and  more  re- 
quest. 1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  222  He  shewed 
such  excellent  dexterity  in  warding  the  other's  blows,  slight- 
ing his  falsify  ings.  1680  BOYLE  Proditc.  Chem.  Prtuc.  Prcf. 
14  Purifying  it . .  from  the  falsifying  alloy,  a,  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Creivt  Jointing  or  falsifying. 

t  Falsi'loquence.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  fahilo- 
qit-us  (f.  falsus  false  +  loqul  to  speak)  +  -EKCE.] 
False  speaking ;  deceitful  speech. 

1710  E.  WAKD  yvlg.  Brit.  xi.  121  Adovn'd  instead  of  Sense 
With  Trappings  of  Falsiloquence.  1736  ill  BAILEY. 

f  Pa'lsimo ny .  Obs—  °  [ad.  L.  falsimonl-a,  f 
falstts  FALSE.]  'Falsity,  falseness'  (Bailey  1736,1. 

Pa'lsisll  a.  rare.  [f.  FALSE  a.  +  -ISH.]  Some- 
what false. 

1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  1497  There  exists  A 
falsish  false,  for  truth's  inside  the  same,  Truth  that's  only 
half  true,  falsish  truth. 

Falsism  (fg'lsiz'm,  frrlsiz'm).  [f.  FALSE  a.  + 
-ISM.] 

1.  a.  'An  assertion  or  statement,  the  falsity  of 
which  is  plainly  apparent '  (W.X     b.  A  platitude 
that  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  true. 

The  word  owes  its  meaning  to  the  antithesis  with  tntisi/t ; 
hence  the  two-fold  application. 

1840  MILL  Diss.  <*j-  Disc.  (1859)  1. 209  Books  like  Mr.  Col- 
ton's  '  Lacon ' — centos  of  trite  truisms  and  trite  falsisms 
pinched  into  epigrams.  1847  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  (1853)  J6° 
If  so,  it  is  a  truism,  if  not,  a  falsism.  1855  —  Goethe  II.  vi. 
vii.  313  The  ideas  are  no  longer  novel ;  they  appear  truisms 
or  perhaps  fal.si.sms. 

2.  nonce-use.  Falsity  of  representation,  conceived 
as  erected  into  a  systematic  principle  of  art. 

1883  M.  ViiA'xvLifeGeo.  Eliot  68  Realism  is  thus  the  basis 
of  all  Art,  and  its  antithesis  is  not  Idealism  but  Falsism. 

Falsity  (Ig'lsiti,  fg-lsiti).  Forms:  4  falste, 
falsite,  5  -etee,  6-7  -itie,  (7  fauxitie),  6-  falsity. 
[a.  OF.  falsetl  (mod.F.  faussele],  ad.  L.  falsitds, 
i.  falsus  FALSE  :  see  -ITV.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  false,     a. 
Contrariety  or  want  of  conformity  to  truth  or  fact. 
Also  an  instance  of  this. 

1579  FULKE  Confut.  Sanders  577  Between  veritie  &  falsitie 
there  is  no  meane.  1653-60  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  (1701) 
27/2  He  [Solon]  absolutely  forbad  him  to  teach  or  act 
Tragedies  considering  their  falsity  unprofitab'e.  1767 
WILKES  Corr.  (1805)  III.  89  His  lordship  had  not  said  a 
word  to  prove  the  falsity  of  any  one  sentence.  1879  GLAD- 
STONE Glean.  II.  i.  3  He  ..denounced  the  falsity  of  the 
doctrine  which  was  inculcated  there. 

b.  Untruthfulness,  deceitfulness,  insincerity. 
1603  I.  C.  in  S  finis.  C.  Praise  57  Cressids  falsitie.  1665  MAN- 
LEY  Cretins'  Low  C.  Warres  943  Accusations  of  ingratitude 
and  falsity.     1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  235  A  Greece 
which  had  lost  its  genius  and  retained  its  falsity. 

C.  Spurious  or  counterfeit  character. 
1678  R.  BARCLAY  Apal.  Quakers  v.  §  16.  146  Socrates  was 
informed  by  it.  .of  the  Falsity  of  the  Heathen's  Gods. 

2.  Something  that  is  false,     a.  An  untrue  pro- 
position, doctrine,  or  statement ;  an  error  or  false- 
hood.    Also  in   generalized   sense,  that  which  is 
untrue  ;  false  opinion  or  statement,  error,  falsehood. 

1557  JV.  T.  (Genev.)  Epist.  *iv,  In  lyes  and  falsitie  ther  is 
no  suche  consent  and  Concorde,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies 
m.  57  God  forbid,  that  this  Authors  fauxities  should  make  us 
undervalue  this  worthy  King.  1776  PAINE  Com.  Sense '(1791) 
24  The  most  barefaced  falsity  ever  imposed  upon  mankind. 
1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  1 1863)  428  A  preamble,  composed 
of  every  falsity  that  could  be  devised. 
b.  A  counterfeit,  sham.  rare. 

1780  MAD.  D'ARDI.AY  Lett.  22  Jan.,  This,  as  Miss  Waldron 
said  of  her  hair,  is  all  a  falsity. 

1 3.  False  or  treacherous  conduct ;  treachery, 
fraud.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  247  Dilexit  Sir  Adam 
eilerie  &  falste.  c  1430  filgr.  I.yf  Manluxtt  II.  cxxvi.  (1869) 
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FALSTAFFIAN. 

123  Flaterye  j  am  cleped  bi  my  name  . .  eldere  douhter  to 
falsetee.  1581  LAMIJARDE  Eireu.  iv.  xxi.  (1588)  625  Unlaw- 
full  taking  of  money  for  doing  bis  office,  or  of  such  other 
falsitie. 

Falstaffiau  (fglsbe-fian),  a.  [See  -IAN.]  Char- 
acteristic of  or  resembling  Falstaff,  a  fat,  humorous, 
jovial  knight  in  Shaks.  Hen.  IV,  Hen.  V,  and 
Merry  I  fives.  Also,  resembling  the  '  ragged  regi- 
ment '  recruited  by  Falstaff  (Hen.  IV,  in.  ii). 

1808  R.  K.  PORTER  Trail.  St.  A'?iss.  fy  Smcd.  (1813)  I.  i.  12 
Clothing  is  issued  to  them  [the  Danish  soldiery)  once  in 
three  years  ;  and.  .you  can  easily  imagine  what  a  Falstafiian 
array  they  are  in  by  the  time  their  new  wardrobe  comes 
round.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  411  Wrapped  up  to  a 
Falstaflian  rotundity  in  flannels  and  furs.  1880  Harpers 
Mag.  LX.  676  He  unwillingly  tramped  into  Santa  Fe  at  the 
head  of  his  Falstaffian  band. 

t  Fa'lsy,  v.    Olis.  =  FALSE  v.  4  a. 

1626  L.  OWEN  Spec.  Jesuit.  (1629)  20  To  equiuocate  and 
falsie  their  oaths  and  faiths. 

Fait,  obs.  form  of  FAULT. 

Falter,  var.  of  FAULTEB,  Obs.,  defaulter. 

Falter  (fg-ltw,  fg-ltai),  z».l  Forms  :  5  faltir,  6 
(in  Fisher  flalter,  floghter),  folter,  6-9  faulter, 
(7  foulter),  7  felter,  4-  falter.  [Of  obscure 
et 


"*"&/• 

j.  ue  current  view,  which  connects  the  word  vnthfa/ttf,  is 
untenable,  on  the  ground  ti\2X.failer  has  always  been  written 
with  the  /,  and  is  so  pronounced  in  the  dialects  in  which  it 
occurs,  whereas  in  fault  the  /  is  an  etymologizing  insertion, 
which  rarely  occurs  in  spelling  before  :6th  c,,  and  was  not 
pronounced,  even  by  educated  speakers,  till  much  later. 
(But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  association  with_/5i«#  may  have 
coloured  the  recent  use  of  the  word.)  It  seems  possible  that 
sense  i,  '  to  stumble ',  may  have  been  developed  from  the 
sense  *  to  be  entangled '  (FALTER  r'.-).  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  noteworthy  that  ME. ./&£/<?-«,  FOLD  v.  is  used  of  the  limbs 
and  the  tongue  in  the  sense  'to  give  way, fail, falter' ;  perh. 
falter  may  be  a  frequentative  of/ald-ent  formed  irregularly 
through  the  influence  of  approximately  synonymous  vbs. 
like  baiter^  totter^  welter.] 

1.  Of  a  person  or  his  steps  ;  also  of  a  horse : 
To  stumble,  stagger;  to  walk  with  an  unsteady 
gait. 

c  1340  Gaw.  $  Gr.  A'n/.  430  Nawber  faltered  ne  fel  be  freke 
. .  liot  stybly  he  start  forth  vpon  styf  schonkes.  c  1485 
Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  280  In  feyntnes  I  falter.  1561  T. 
NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  11.  vii.  (1634)  159  Hee  begirmeth.  .to 
shake  and  folter.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  87 
Which  [mare]  now  suddenly  faultring  under  him.  1639  T. 
DE  GRAY  Compl.  Horsem.  30  If  you  doe  perceive  him  to 
felter  with  any  of  his  feet.  1781  COWPER  Truth  537  Falter- 
ing, faint  and  slow.  1795 T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  119, 
I  have  laid  up  my  Rosinante  in  his  stall,  before  hisunfitness 
for  the  road  shall  expose  him  faultering  to  the  world.  1821 
BYRON  Sard.  v.  i,  The  dispirited  troops,  .had  seen  you  fall, 
and  falter'd  back.  1878  Masque  Poets  35  Thou  guidest 
steps  that  falter  on  alone. 

b.  Of  the  limbs  :    To  give  way,  totter. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  674  O  messager,  fulfild 
of  dronkenesse,  Strong  is  thy  breth,  thy  lymes  faltren  ay 


172  ISEMAN  ouns  I.  x.  120  He  felt  his  legs  faulter. 
1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  i.  (1826"  4  In  descending  the 
last  steps.,  the  foot  of  the  elder  lady  faltered. 

c.  Of  the  tongue:  To  fail  to  articulate  distinctly ; 
to  speak  unsteadily  (see  2). 

<!  '533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aim!,  xlviii.  (1539) 93 a, 
His  tonge  faultred,  and  his  handes  shoke.  a  1535  FISHER 
Wks.  (1876)  I.  356  Thy  tongue  flaltereth  in  thy  mouth.  1671 
R.  BOHUN  Disc.  Wind  148  Wee  find  the  tongue  more  apt 
lo  falter. 

2.  To  stumble  in  one's  speech  ;  to  speak  hesi- 
tatingly or   incoherently;    to   stammer.      Of  the 
voice,  speech,  etc. :  To  come  forth  incoherently. 

£1440  Prom/,.  Pan.  148  Faltryn  yn  be  tange,eespito,-'d 
lingua  eespitare.  1530  PALSGR.  544/1,  I  falter  in  my  speak- 
yng,  as  one  dothe  that  is  dronken.  Je  baboye.  1565  GOLD- 
ING  Ovid's  Met.  in.  (1593)  63  She  foltred  in  the  mouth  as 
often  as  she  spake.  1603  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  IV.  iii. 
Wks.  1856  I.  124  Her  speach  falters.  1672  MARVELL  Rth. 
Jransp.  i.  114  He  ..  faulters  in  this  discourse.  1768  H. 
WALPOLE  Hist.  Doubts  92  He  did  not  faulter,  nor  could  be 
detected  in  his  tale?  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest 
vi,  I  he  words  of  welcome  faltered  on  his  lips.  1804  J. 
Gx.\HA!.ie.Sa6iat/t6&7  His  voice  soon  faltering  stops.  1821 
MRS.  HEMANS  Dartmoor  288  When  holy  strains,  .falter  on 
its  tongue.  1859  TENNYSON  Guinevere  yn.  Even  in  the 
middle  of  his  song  He  falter'd. 

b.  trans. ;  with  quoted  words  as  obj. 

1841  TENNYSON  Gardener's  D.  230  She  . .  made  me  most 
happy,  faltenng,  '  I  am  thine '.  1884  POE  Eustace  69 '  Why 
would  you  have  Ralph  discharged  ? '  she  faltered. 

C.  To  falter  forth  or  out :  to  utter  hesitatingly  or 
with  difficulty;  to  stammer  forth.  Also  (poet.)  To 
breathe  out  (the  soull  by  gasps. 

1762  Gentl.  Mag.  73,  I  faultered  out  my  acknowledge- 
ments. .813  BYRON  Corsair  I.  i,  While  gasp  by  gasp  he 
falters  forth  his  soul.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Ear.  IV. T 532 
She  . .  faltered  out  her  commands  that  he  would  sit  down 
1868  MILMAN  St.  Pauts  305  The  Dean  faltered  out  that  he 
meant  no  harm. 

3.  To  waver,  lose  steadfastness ;  to  flinch,  hesitate 
in  action  from  lack  of  courage  or  resolution.    Also 
of  courage,  hopes,  resolve  :  To  give  way,  flag. 

I5",F'S?ER  "**  ('8761  1. 313  That  we  floghter  not  in  the 
cathohke  doctryne.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  <  Arb.)  128  The 
nier  they  Hie,  the  sooner  they  falter  and  faill.  a  1677  BAR- 
ROWSerin.  Wks.  1716  I.  n  All  other  principles  . .  will  soon 
be  shaken  and  faulter.  1697  DAMPIER  F<y.  (1739)  I.  2  If  any 
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Man  faultred  in  the  Journey  over  Land  he  must  expect  to 
be  shot  to  death.  1752  HUME  Ess.  ft  Treat.  (1777^  II.  452 
It  made  them  faulter  and  hesitate.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH 
floral  T.  I.  xii,  His  hopes.. began  to  falter.  1818  JAS. 
WILL  llrit.  India  1 1.  IV.  v.  168  A  part  of  the  army  faultered 
considerably.  1859  TKNNVSON  Enid  1361  Nor  let  her  true 
hand  falter,  nor  blue  eye  Moisten,  till  she  had  lighted  cm 
his  wound,  a  1864  I.  TAYLOR  (W.),  Here . .  the  power  of  dis- 
tinct conception  of  space  and  distance  falters.  1872  MLSS 
BRADDON  To  Bitter  End  I.  xvii.  291  The  girl's  spirits  did 
not  falter.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  4.  77  The  citizens 
.  -faltered  as  William,  .gave  Sotithwark  to  the  flames, 
t  b.  To  fail  in  strength,  collapse.  Obs. 
1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  18  Until  the  patient  in  a  close  room 
faulters  and  sinks.  [1886  ELWORTHY  11'.  SaHtfrSft  Gloss., 
Faltery,  to  show  signs  of  old  age ;  to  break  up  in  con- 
stitution.] 

C.  trans/.  Of  inanimate  things  :  To  move  as  if 
irresolutely  or  hesitatingly;  to  tremble,  quiver. 
Also  of  a  breeze  :  To  flag. 

The  later  examples  are  all  from  U.S.  writers ;  to  an  Eng- 
lish reader  the  use  in  thequot.  from  Irving  sounds  incorrect, 
that  in  the  two  others  justifiable  though  unusual. 

1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Alison's  ]<'oy.  152  Trade  Wind 
blows  . .  within  60  or  70  Leagues  of  the  Mexican  Shore, 
where  they  say  it  sometimes  falters,  but  oftner  reaches  to 
within  30  Leagues.  1810  [see  FALTERING///,  a.].  1832  W. 
IRVING  Alhambra  II.  240  He.  .began  to  nod,  and  his  staff  to 
falter  in  his  hand.  1848  LOWELL  Indian  Summer  Reverie  i, 
When  falling  leaves  falter  through  motionless  air.  1874  MOT- 
LEY Barneveld  II.  xvii.  227  The  ancient  Rhine  as  it  falters 
languidly  to  the  sea. 

a.  dial.  Of  a  crop  :  To  fail. 

1863  Dorset  Gloss.  s.v., '  I  be  a-feard  the  teaties  will  falter.' 

Hence  Faltered///,  a.,  Paltering  -vbl.  sb. 

1706  EARL  BELHAVEN  Sp.  in  Sc.  Parlt.  5  Are  our  Eyes  so 

Blinded  ?  Are  our  Ears  so  Deafned  ?  Are  our  Tongues  so 

Faltered?    a  1800  T.  BELLAMY  Beggar  Boy  (1801)  111.42 

In  a  voice,  faltered  by  surprize,  .he  eagerly  demanded  their 

business.     1614  MARKHAM  ChcapHus&.(ite$  65  The  signes 


watched  for  my  faultering.  1823  LAMB  Elin  Ser.  1.  xf 
(1865)  89  He  has  no  falterings  of  self-suspicion.  1871 
Standard  23  Jan. ,  There  were  occasional  natural  falterings. 

t  Palter,  ».«  Obs.  rare.  [perh.  var.  of  FELTER 
v.,  to  be  felted,  matted,  f.  OF.  feltre,  faultre  felt. 
But  cf.  O\ce\.fallra-sk  '  to  be  cumbered,  faltra-sk 
vitte-t.  to  be  puzzled  about  a  thing'  (Vigf.).] 
intr.  To  become  entangled,  catch. 

c  1430  St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  6038  pe  whele  faltird  in  his 
clathes  f>at  ware  lange  and  syde. 

Falter  (fg'ltai),  v?  Also  7  faulter,  foulter, 
9  dial,  faughter,  fanther.  [?  a.  OF.  *faltrcr  (re- 
corded form  faittrer)  to  strike,  beat.]  trans.  To 
thrash  (corn)  a  second  time  in  order  to  cleanse  it  and 
get  rid  of  the  awn  or  beard,  etc.;  hence,  to  cleanse. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  XVIH.  x,  They  haue  much  ado  . .  to 
thresh  it  cleane  and  falter  it  from  the  huls  and  eiles.  1649 
BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Imfr.  (1652)  182  Then  foulter  and 
beat  the  husk  again.  1681  HOUGHTON  Lett.  Husbandry  64 
In  choosing  Early.,  the  Malster  looks  that  it  be  ..  clean 
faltered  from  names.  1788  in  MARSHALL  E.  Yorksh.  Gloss. 
1876  in  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss. 

Hence  Faltering  vbl.  sb.  (in  Comb.} 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Faltering-irons.  1869  PEACOCK 
Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Fanglitering-iron,  an  iron  used  to  knock 
off  the  beards  of  barley  when  thrashed. 

Falter  (fg-ltai,  fo-ltsj),  sb.  [f.  FALTEK  z-.i]  A 
faltering  or  quavering,  unsteadiness. 

1834  C'TF.SS  MORLKY  Dacre  I.  xi.  233  With  a  slight  falter 
in  her  voice.  1880  MRS.  FORRESTER  Roy  $  V.  \.  74  She 
fancied  she  heard  a  falter  in  Viola's  tones. 

b.  A  faltering  or  quavering  sound. 

c  1842  LOWELL  K/iaccns  Poems  (1844)  121  Far  away.  .The 
falter  of  an  idle  shepherd's  pipe. 

Falter,  var.  of  FELTER. 

Faltering  (fg-ltarirj,  fgl-tarirj),  pfl.  a.  [f. 
FALTER  v. l  +  -ING  ^.] 

1.  That  falters ;  in  senses  of  the  vb :  a.  of  a 
person,  the  limbs,  etc. 

ZS49  COVERDALE  Erasm.  Par.  Heb.  xii.  12  Your  weake  and 
foltryng  knees.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  846  Oft  his  [Adam's] 
heart. .  Misgave  him  ;  hee  the  faultring  measure  felt.  1744 
AKENSIDE  Pleas.  Imag.  in.  210  With  faultering  feet.  1820 
KEATS  St.  Agnes  xxii,  Her  faltering  hand  upon  the  balus- 
trade. 1884  J.  COLBORNE  Hicks  Paslia  178  The  poor  fellow 
then  staggered  on  with  faltering  step. 

b.  of  the  voice,  tongue,  accent.  Also  of  a  per- 
son speaking,  a  breeze. 


Cicero  I.  iv.  318  In  broken,  faultering  accents.  . 

Stoops  to  Cong,  v,  The  faultering  gentleman,  with  looks  on 
the  ground.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  \\.  xiv,  My  dull  ears 
Catch  no  faltering  breeze.  1878  Mtuque  Poets  So  The 
small  sweet  voices  of  the  night  Begin  in  faltering  music  to 
awake. 

2.  quasi-a</zi.  =  FALTEKINGLY. 

a  1741  CHALKLEY  Wks.  (1749)  191  He  spoke  very  low  and 
faultering. 

Fa-lteringly,  (uiv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY-'.]  In  a 
faltering  manner,  hesitatingly. 

1611  COTGR.,  BrutkvmtHt,  brutishly,  rudely,  .also  faulter- 
ingly.  1768  Woman  ofltonor\\\.  222  He  had.  .faulteringly 
acquainted  me,  that  the  keys  of  his  closet.,  were  under  his 
bed  s-head.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xxvi,  '  May  not 
a  witness  summon  persons  before  the  tribunal  . .'  continued 
Vivaldi,  faltermgly.  1852  HAWTHORNE  Blithedale  Rom.  ix. 
(1885)  87  She  ran  falteringly. 


FAMBLER. 

Faltour,  var.  of  FAULTEB,  Obs.,  defaulter. 
Falu,  obs.  f.  of  FALLOW. 
Falucca,  Faluke,  obs.  ff.  of  FELUCCA. 
II  Falun    (falon).    Ceol.     Usually  in  //.     [F.] 
(See  quot.  1865.) 


strata  of  Touraine  and  the  Loire. 

Falnnian  (fali«-nian),  a.  Geol.  [f.  prec.  + 
-IAN.]  The  distinctive  qiithet  of  the  group  of 
strata  represented  by  the  faluns  ;  upper  Miocene. 

1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  (1855)  321  The  falunian,  sub- 
apennine,  and  diluvial  stages  of  both  continents.  1863 
LYELL  An/iq.  Man  xxii.  430  The  mollusca  of  the  Falunian 
or  Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Europe. 

II  Falx  (fxll:s\  Attat.  PI.  faloes.  [L.  falx 
scythe  or  sickle.]  A  process  of  the  Jura  mater, 
sometimes  called  falx  cerebri.  Falx  cercbelli  (see 
quot.  1860). 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Falx.  .one  of  the  Processes. . 
of  the  ..  Dura  Mater.  1741  A.  MoKRoAnat.  Bones  (ed.  3) 
83  In  it  a  little  Proceis  of  the  Fatx  is  lodged.  1800  Phil. 
Trans.  XC.  435  There  is  a  bony  falx  of  some  breadth  1855 
HOLDEN  Human  Osteal.  (1878)  no  The  '  crista  galli ',  whi.-h 


gives  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri.  1860  MAYNE  'Expos. 
Lex.,  Falx  Cerebelli  . .  term  for  a  triangular  portion  of  the 
dura  mater,  .separating  the  two  lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 
1874  JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathol.  Anat.  231  The  falx  is  occasion- 
ally found  cnbrated. 

Falx,  var.  of  FAULX,  Obs. 

Falye,  Sc.  false,  obs.  f.  of  FAIL. 

Fain  (fern),  sb.  slang,  [short  for  FAMBLE  sb.} 
=  FAMBLE  in  various  senses.  Also  in  Comb,  as 
fam-grasp  ».,  intr.  and  trans.,  to  shake  hands, 
make  np  a  difference  (with) ;  fam-snatcher. 

1692-1732  COLES,  Fam  grasp,  agree  with,  a  1700  Ii.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Famgrasp,  to  agree.  1789  G.  PARKER 
Life  s  Painter  180  Fam,  a  gold  ring.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX 
Flash  Diet.,  Fam,  the  hand.  1819  MOORE  Tom  Crib's 
Ment.  28  Delicate  fams  which  have  merely  Been  handling 
the  sceptre.  1828  P.  ECAN  Finish  lo  Life  in  London  xiv. 
(1871)  309  To  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  I  resign  my  fam- 
snatchers— i.  e.  my  gloves. 

Fam  (fern),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  feel  or 
handle.  1812  in  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet. 

Faman,  obs.  f.  of  FOEMAN. 

Famatinite  (famartinait).  Min.  [Named  by 
Stelzner  1873  from  the  Famatina  mountains  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  :  see  -ITE.]  An  antimonial 
variety  of  enargite. 

1875  DANA  Min.  App.  ii.  20  Famatinite,  Stelzner.  1870 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V1I1.  3rd  Suppl.  i.  733. 

fFama-tion.  Obs.  [?  Aphetic  f.  DEFAMATION, 
DIFFAMATION  ;  but  cf.  FAME  z>.l  4.]  Defamation. 

<ri32S  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  188  Fals  famacions  &  fayned 
lawez.  c  1325  Rembrun  xxiii,  Ich  wile  bat  Y  ben  hanged  & 
drawe  Boute  V  defende  me  wi>  be  lawe  Of  bis  famacioun. 

Famble  (fsrmb'l),  sb.  slang,  [perh.  f.  FAMBLE 
v.  in  its  (probable)  original  sense  '  to  grope, 
fumble '.] 

1.  A  hand. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  87  He  tooke  his  lockam  in  his 
famble.  1622  FLETCHER  Beggars  Bush  11.  i,  Last  we  clap 
our  fambles.  1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad.  19  White  thy 
fambles.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  AT.  xxviii,  If  I  had  not  helped 
you  with  these  very  fambles  (holding  up  her  hands! 

1 2.  A  ring.  Obs. 

1688  SHADWELL^V-  Alsatia.  n,  Look  on  my  finger,  .here's 
a  Famble.  1691  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2715/4  A  small  Famble, 
made  up  of  two  little  Diamonds,  and  4  or  5  Rubies 

1 3.  =  FAMBLER  b.  Obs. 

1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad.  192  The  thirteenth  a  Fam- 
ble, false  Rings  for  to  sell. 

I  Fa-mble,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  famelen.  [Of 
obscure  origin  ;  the  word  may  originally  have  had 
the  sense  •  to  grope,  FUMBLE  ' ;  cf.  Sw./amia,  Da. 
famle  to  grope,  metathetic  form  of  ON.  falma 
(l<x\.fdlma\  cogn.  with  OE./olm  hand.] 
1.  intr.  To  speak  imperfectly;  to  stammer,  stutter. 


BAILEY.    1886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  He  fambles  so  in  his  talk. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1877  PEACOCK  N.W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Fumbling,  eating  with- 
out an  appetite. 

Hence  Fa'mbling  vbl.  sb.,  Pa-rnbling ///.  a. 

1611  COTGR.,  Begayement,  a  fambling  or  marMing  in  the 
mouth.  Ibid.,  Begui . .  fambling,  fumbling,  maffling  in  the 
mouth,  a  1693  URQUHART  Ral'dais  in.  xxvi.  216. 

t  Fa'mble-cheatt.  slang.  Obs.  Also  fam- 
bling cheat.  (See  quots.) 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  82  A  fambling  chete,  a  rynge  on 
thy  hand.  1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-all  E  ij  b, 
Fambling  cheates,  Rings.  1692-1732  COLES,  Famble 
Cheats,  rings  or  gloves.  Cant.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

Fa-mble-cro:p.  dial.  [Cf.  FAMBLE  v.  2.] 

a  1825  FORBY _Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Famble-crop,  the  first 
stomach  in  ruminating  animals. 

tFa-mbler.  06s.  [f.  FAMBLE  it.  +  -EH.]  a. 
A  glove,  b.  (see  quot.  1725). 

1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-all  E  ij  b,  Famblers,  a 
paire  of  Gloues.  1725  New  Cant.  Diet.,  Famblers  . . 
Villains  that  go  up  and  down  selling  counterfeit  Rings,  &t. 


FAME. 

(fcTlm)»  sb.\     Also  3  fara,  6  fayme.      [a. 

F.  fame,  ad.  L.  fama  report,  fame,  =  Gr.  <prjtni 
(Dor,  </xZ/id)  f.  rooty/?-,  </>d-  (OArynn  *bha-}  in  L. 
fan,  Gr.  fyavat  to  speak.] 

1.  That  which  people  say  or  tell ;  public  report, 
common  talk  ;  a   particular  instance  of  this,  a  re- 
port, rumour.     Now  rare. 

ciyo  Cursor  M.  8750  (G'itt.)  Of  bis  dome  sua  spredd  he 
fam,  bat  all  spac  of  bis  king  salamon.  1387  THKVISA 
Ifiifdcn  (Rolls)  I.  71  Me  schal  trowe  olde  fame,  bat  is 
noujt  wi|>sekle.  1388  WYCUF  i  .SViw.  ii.  24  It  is  not  good 
fame  which  Y  here.  1483  Monk  of  Ei<csham{Ptf:\>.)  47  Not 
verely  ccrtifide  of  so  sorofiil  a  fame  and  happe.  1513  MONK 
in  Graf  ion  Chron.  II.  758  As  the  fame  runneth,  a  i6z6 
BACON  Ess.,  /Vtwt- (Arb.t  580  Mucianus  undid  Vitellius  by 
a  Fame,  that  he  scattered.  1679  Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  199, 
I  heare  this  only  from  publicke  fame.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio) 
s.v.,  Common  Fame's  seldom  to  blame.  1747  FRANKLIN 
Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  20  The  very  fame  of  our  strength  .. 
would  be  a  means  of  discouraging  our  enemies.  1818  JAS. 
MILL  Brit.  Ituiia  III.  vi.  i.  38  tioiet  The  King,  whose  zeal 
for  Mr.  Hastings  was  the  object  of  common  fame.  1855 
MACAULAY//IJA  Eng.  III.  163  At  the  fame  of  his  approach, 
the  colonists,  .retreated  northward. 

b.  (quasi-)  personified. 

1393  GOWER  Cottf.  I.  350  Fame  with  her  swifte  winges 
Aboute  fligh  and  bare  tidinges.  a  1547  SURREY  sEneid  iv. 
(1557)  Ej/2  A  mischefe  Fame.. That  mouing  growes,  and 
flitting  gathers  force.  1548  HALL  Chron.  n  These  monas- 
ticall  persones  . .  toke  on  them  to.  .regester  in  the  boke  of 
fame,  noble  actes.  1703  MAUNDR-ELI,  Journ.  Jcrits.  (1721)137 
On  each  side  of  the  Eagle  is  describ'd  a  Fame  likewise  upon 
the  Wing.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xvi,  I  would  thou 
couldst  clear  him  of  other  charges,  with  which  fame  hath 
loaded  him. 

fc.  Without  fame\  ?=' without  fable*,  cer- 
tainly. Obs. 

(•1430  Hymns  J'irg-.  116  Alle  things  sche  trowith  without 
fame  That  goddis  la\ve  techith  truthe  to  be.  c  1450  Guy 
\Varw.  (C.)  108  Segwarde  was  . .  A  trewe  man,  wythowten 
fame. 

2.  The  character  attributed  to  a  person  or  thing 
by  report    or  generally   entertained ;   reputation. 
Usually  in  good  sense. 

a  1125  Ancr.  R.  222  Heo  schal . .  benchen  be  lesse  of  God 
and  leosen  hire  fame.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724!  367  per  nas 
prince  in  be  al  worlde  of  so  noble  fame.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  ix.  574  A  knycht.  .Curtass  [and]  fair  and  of  gude 
fame.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  281  His  virtues 
passed  his  fame.  1456  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls^  II.  183  Alias! 
why  dede  wee  these  offence,  Ffully  to  shendethe  olde  Kng- 
lisshe  fames.  1548  HALL  CkroH.  169  This  is  the  most  spot 
that  was. .  ever  moste  to  be  caste  in  the  Dukes  fame.  1662 
PETTY  Taxes  58  Such  whose  fames  are  yet  entire.  1708  J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE^SV.  Gt.  Brit.  \\.  n.  iii.  (17431  366  They  ought 
to  . .  enquire  into  her  former  and  present  fame.  1800-24 
CAMPBELL  Poems ^  Adclgitha,  i,  A  valiant  champion  . .  slew 
the  slanderer  of  her  fame.  1848  M.  ARNOLD  Bacchanalia 
Poems  1877  II.  136  Many  spent  fames  and  fallen  nights. 
b.  House  of  ill  fame  :  see  HOUSE. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  much  talked  about. 
Chiefly  in  good  sense :  Reputation  derived  from 
great  achievements  ;  celebrity,  honour,  renown. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  27/26  On  of  heom  :  pat  was  of  grete 
fame.  111340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  viii.  i  J>e  coy  and  be  fame 
of  bi  name  ihesu.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  19  A  man  of 
mykii  fame.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newt  Ind.  (Arb.)  5  The 
fame  of  Achilles.  1634  MASSINGER  Very  Woman  v.  iv,  Tho* 
the  desire  of  fame  be  the  last  weakness  Wise  men  put  off. 
1711  POPE  Temp.  Fame  505  Fame...  that  second  life  in 
others'  breath.  1816  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  in.  cxii,  Fame  is  the 
thirst  of  youth.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Ens.  I.  295  Bands 
which  had  long  sustained,  .the  fame  of  English  valour. 
-f  b.  With  adj.  in  pejorative  sense.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2476  (Cott.)  J>e  land  of  sodome . .  was  in  an 
iuel  fame.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  42  This  Father 
himself,  .was  also  in  a  sinister  fame. 

fc.  cotter.  One  who  constitutes  the  fame  of  a 
place ;  its  '  glory '.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  122/2  The  learned 
Faustus,  fame  of  Wittenberg. 

•t*  4.  Evil  repute,  infamy.  Obs. 

CI32S  Poem  Times  Edw.  //,  in  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
328  Thise  gode  men  fallen  oft  in  fame,  f  1375  Cato  Major 
u.  xxiji.  m  Anglia  VII,  pel  ben  two  wikked  vices 
And  bringe  men  ofte  in  fame,  c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  3413 
The  fame  that  on  me  hys  broght.  1592  DANIELL  Compl. 
Rosamond  (1717)  37  Fame  finds  never  Tomb  t'inclose 
it  in. 

5.  Comb. :  a.  objective,  as  fame-catcher,  -seeker, 
-spreader  sbs. ;  fame-achieving,  -giving,  -thirsting, 
-thirsty,  -worthy  adjs. ;  b.  instrumental,  as  fame- 
blazed,  -crowned,  -ennobled,  -sung  %&]$. 

1601  CHESTER  Love's  Mart.  ex.  (1878)  71  *Fame-atchieving 
Arthur,  c  1611  CHAPMAN  f/iadxvi.  57  Take  thou  my  *fame- 
blaz'd  arms.  1682  HICKERINGILL  Black  Non-Conformist 
Wks.  (1716)  II.  3  Let  *  Fame-catchers  mind  their  stops.  1811 
MARIANA  STARKE  Beauties  C.  M.  Masei  36  Dear,  classic 
soil,  -1"-  — "  ~ 


ittine-inirsiy  King.  1010  m-;ALEY  jr.  slug.  CituqfGod()$$ 
Athens,  .was  more  famous  then  *  fame- worthy.  1855  SINGLE- 
TON I'irgill.  146  Fame-worthy  shepherd  from  Amphrysus. 
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t  Faille,  •*/'•-  Obs.  rare.  In  6  fayme.  [ad.  F. 
faint:— L.fani-cni,  fames  hunger.]  Want  of  food, 
hunger. 

a  1533  Ln.  Iii'iRNhns  IfuotL  Lxlviii,  560,  I  haue  bene  in  ye 
presonc  to  here  meet  to  y° . .  presoners,  who  crycth  out  for 
fay  me. 

Fame  (fJ'm\  v.  Now  rare.  [a.  QV.fame-r,  f. 
fame  FAMK  shj-  ;  cf.  med.L._^ffwr/.] 

*t*  1.  trans.  To  tell  or  spread  abroad,  report.  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Hand  I.  Synne  3654  5>'f  he  bat  cunseyl 
fyrper  fame.  1483  Cath.  AngL  122  To  Fame,  fownyc. 
1555  A  HP.  PARKEK  Ps.  xxt  His  prayse  to  fame.  1671  tr. 
Palafoxs  Cony.  China  i.  7  It  is  famed,  that  they  were  both 
Generals  in  the  Kmperour  of  China's  Armies.  1681  W. 
ROBERTSON  Pkraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  575  It  was  famed  and 
reported  frequently  to  him. 

2.  To  report  (a  person  or  thing)  as,  for,  to  be  (so 
and  so),  also  to  do  (so  and  so).    Chiefly  \\\ passive, 
to  be  currently  reported  or  reputed. 

^1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  275  He  watz  famed  for  fre  bat 
fe^t  louedbest.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.Fainei\\.  690  Ye  wolde, 
Ben  famed  good,  and  nothyngnolde  Deserue  why.  a  1400  50 
Alexander  2387  Alexander  is.  .famyd  For  ane  of  be  curtast 
kyng  bat  euir  croune  werid.  1550  HALE  Apol.  68  b,  Samuel 
shulde  be  famed  abroad  to  hauc  bene  promysed  and  borne 
by  myracle.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  F/,  iv.  iv.  26  Your  Grace 
hath  still  beenefam'dforvcrtuous.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  175 
This  js  famed  to  be  the  houshold  Monument  of  certaine  of 
the  Kings  of  luda.  1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial  i.  iii.  One 
however  maskt  In  colourable  privacie,  is  fam'd  The  Lord 
Adurnse's  pensioner,  at  least.  1646  BUCK  Rich.  ///,  in.  82 
That  Richard,  .should  fame  king  Edward  the  fourth  a 
bastard.  1671  MILTON  Samson.  1094  Thou  art  famed  To 
have  wrought,  .wonders  with  an  ass's  jaw  I  1820  KEATS 
Ode  to  Nightingale  viii,  The  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well  As 
she  is  fam'd  to  do.  1881  DUFFIELD  Don  Qnix.  III.  xxiii. 
141  She  was.  .not  so  beautiful  as  she  was  famed. 

3.  To  make  famous :  a.  To  spread  abroad  the 
fame  of,  render  famous  by  talk  ;  to  talk  of. 

1388  V/YCLIF  Matt.  ix.  31  But  thei  . .  diffameden  [v.  r. 
famyden]  hym  thorou  al  that  lond.  r  1400  Cato's  Morals 
42  in  Cursor M.  App.  iv.  1669  pat  bou  be  nane  of  bese  bat 
men  famis  in  fable.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  n.  iii.  254  Be. . 
thy  parts  of  nature  Thrice  fam'd  beyond,  beyond  all  eru- 
dition. 1616  B.  JONSON  Epigr.  i.  xliii,  Her  foes  enough 
would  fame  thee  in  their  hate.  1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fein. 
Glory  (1869)  137  When  we  desire  to  fame  some  other  maid. 
1814  BYRON  Corsair  i.  ii,  His  name  on  every  shore  Is  famed 
and  feared. 

*t*b.  To  render  famous  by  some  quality,  deed, 
etc.  Said  also  of  the  quality  or  deed.  Obs. 

a  1552  LELAND  Collect.  (1725)  I.  n.  549  Syr  Knight,  ye  be 
cum  hither  to  fame  your  Helmet.  1592  GREENE  Poems  31 
The . .  cedars  trees,  Whose.stately  bulks  do  fame  th'  Arabian 
groues.  1613  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  iv,  Of  holy  Ursula 
(that  fam'd  her  age),  c*  1665  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col. 
Hutchinspn  3  In  that  magnanimity  and  virtue,  which  hath 
famed  this  island. 

4.  To  spread  an  ill  report  of  (a  person) ;    to 
defame.    [Perh.  short  for  DEFAME,  DIFFAME  :  but 
cf.  FAME  st>.1  4.] 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  iv.  232  J?ow  hast  famede  me  foule 
by-fore  be  kynge  here.  ^1430  Syr  Try  am.  21  False  and 
fekylle  was  that  wyght,  That  lady  fbr  to  fame.  ?c  1475  Sqr. 
lowe  Degre  392  Yf  it  may  be  founde  in  thee,  That  thou 
them  fame  for  enmyte. 

f  5.  nonce-use.   To  fame  it :  to  become  famous. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  ffnm.  Lieutenant^  \\.  ii,  Do  you  call  this 
fame?  I  have  famed  it ;  I  have  got  immortal  fame,  but  I'll 
no  more  on't. 

t  Fame,  v.-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  fam-es  hunger. 
Cf.  OF.  afamer.]  trans.  To  famish,  starve.  Hence 
Fa'myt  ///.  a. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  i22Steuen  willevstraueile, 
&  famen  vs  to  dede.  1x1400  Cov,  Myst.  (1841)  105  Thyn 
ffamyt  folke  with  thi  ffode  to  fede. 

Fame,  obs.  f.  of  FOAM. 

Famed  (f^md),  ///.  a.     [f.  FAME  v.1  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  That  is  much  talked  about,  known  by  report ; 
f  alleged  by  report ;  rumoured. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  xiii.  (1553) 
B  v/i  There  haue  been  diuers  sonnes  of  Rome  . .  famed 
throughout  the  worlde.  1701  ROWE  Amb.  Step-Moth.  IL  i, 
The  fam'd  Vertue  of  our  Ancestors.  1741  MIDDLETON 
Cicero  II.  vni.  131  Complaining  so  heavily  of  . .  the  famed 
acts  of  his  [Cicero's]  Son  in  law. 

2.  Celebrated,    renowned,    famous.     Now   arch* 
exc.  as  predicate  (const,  for}. 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI^  n.  i.  156  Were  he  as  famous  and 
as  bold  in  Warre  As  he  is  fam'd  for  MUdnesse,  Peace,  and 
Prayer.  1676  D'URFEY  Mad.  Fickle  in.  i,  This  Scull  was. . 
brought  thither  by  a  fam'd  Antiquary.  1710  STEELE 
Tatler  No.  228  F  2  A  Man  so  famed  for  Astrological 
Observations.  1748  WASHINGTON  Jrnl.  18  Mar.,  We., 
call'd  to  see  yd  fam'd  Warm  Springs.  1812  BYRON  Ch. 
Har.  ii.  xlvi,  In  famed  Attica  such  lovely  dales  Are  rarely 
seen  1837  HAWTHORNE  A mcr.  Note-Bks.  8  July  (1883)  52 
A  corpulent,  jolly  fellow,  famed  for  humour.  1881  W. 
ArxiNGHAM  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLIV.  228  He  grew  Famedest 
monk  of  all  the  monastery. 
b.  with  prefixed  adv. 

1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  30  The  ever-famed 
1  last  week  of  October '.  1818  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  x,  The 
descendant  of  the  far-famed  James  of  Douglas.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  89  He.  .Lies  quiet  and  well  famed. 

Fameful  (fc'-mful).  [f.  FAME  $b.  +  -FUL.]  Full 
of  fame,  famous,  renowned. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  iii.  377  Whose  foaming 
stream  strives  proudly  to  compare . .  with  Fame-full'st  Floods 
that  are.  a  1606  J.  DAVIES  Bicn  Venn  140  Occasion  such,  As 
now  rich  Opportunity  doth  gitie  To  make  you  Fame-full. 

Famelen,  var.  of  FAMBLE.  Obs* 
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ft"i-mlt»0,<z.     [f.   as  prec.  +  -LESS.] 
"Without  fame  or  renown;  undistinguished. 

1598  SVLVKSTKK  Du  Rartus  u.  I)ed.  to  A.  Bacon  6  My 
fame-lesse  Name  doom'd  to  oblivion.  1646  G.  DANIEL 
Poems  Wks.  1878  I.  47  When  I,  vnto  the  famelcs  Dcvia, 
now  Vtter  my  song.  1796  SOUTHEY  "Joan  of  Arc  x.  304  Nor 
few,  nor  famelcss,were  the  English  Chiefs.  1848  Taits  Mag, 
XV.  105  Earth's  unknown  heroes..  sink  to  a  fameless  grave. 

Hence  Fa  inelessly  adv. 

1847  in  CRAIG. 

t  Fame  'lie,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  \,.  famelie-m  hungry, 
L  fames  hunger.  Cf.  F.  fanitliqtte.\  Pertaining  to 
hunger  ;  in  quots.  :  Exciting  hunger,  appetizing. 

1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  m.  i,  It  were  a  sin  of  obsti- 
nacy, .to.  .resist  the  good  titillation  of  the  famelic  sense, 
which  is  the  smell.  1651-3  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  for  Year 
(1678)  112  The  famelick  smells  of  Meat. 

t  FamelicO'Se,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  'L.famcli- 
cos-tts,  f.  fames',  see  prcc.] 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Famelicose,  often  or  very  hungry. 
1775  in  ASH. 

Famelist,  var.  of  FAMILIST. 

Famell,  obs.  f.  FEMALE. 

Famen,  Sc.  var.  of  FOEMEN. 

t  Fa-mer.  Obs.  [f.  FAME  v.  +  -EB.]  One  who 
brands  with  infamy. 

1646  W,  SHEPIIKARD  (title),  The  Famers  Famd. 

t  Fa'micide.  Obs,-0  [f.  L.  fam-a  FAME  sb. 
+  -ciDK.J  A  destroyer  of  one  s  reputation,  slanderer. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.    1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

t  Fami'gerate,  v.  Obs.~°  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
famiger-are,  f.fama  FAME  sb.  +  ger-cre  to  carry.] 
trans.  To  report  abroad.  Also  f  Pamiffera'tion 
Obs.  Fami'gerons  a.  Obs. 

1623-6  COCKERAM,  Famigerate,  1692-1733  COLES,  Faini- 
geration,  a  divulging,  reporting  abroad.  1730-6  BAILEY 
tfolio>,  Famigeroits,  carrying  news,  tales,  &c. 

Fa'milary,  a.   =  FAMILIAK. 

£1450  Alee  o/Aristotillb  in  Q.  Eliz.  A  cat/.  66  Be  not  to 
fers,  to  familary,  but  frendli  of  chere. 

Familiar  (fami-liai,  -lyai),  a.  and  sb.  Forms: 
4-6  famuler(e,  (4  -iar,  5  -ier,  -yer),  famil-, 
famyler,  -iar(e,  -ier(e,  -yar(e,  -yer,  5-6  fame- 
liar,  -yar,  6-7  familiar,  4-  familiar,  [a.  OF. 
f  amilier,  fame  Her  ^famulier  (mod.F.yawwVzVr),ad. 
L.  familiar-is,  Lfamilia:  see  FAMILY.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one's  family  or  house- 
hold.     (Now    rare^    and   with   mixture   of  other 
senses.)     t  Of  an  enemy  :  That  is  '  of  one's  own 
household  '  :  lit.  andySg:    f  Of  habits  :  Pertaining 
to  one's  family  life,  private,  domestic. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  540  O  famuler  fo,  that  his  ser- 
vice oedith  !  c  1400  Test.  Love  n.  343/1  Nothyng  is  werse.  . 
than  .  .a  famyliar  enemye.  1534  MORE  On  the  Passion  Wks. 
1294/1  The  false  treason  of  his  familier  enemy.  1548  HALL 
Chron.  205  Either  the  familier  enemies  abidyng  at  home, 
or  the  extravagant  fooes,  lyngeryng  beyonde  the  sea.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  105  Commaunded.  .neyther.  .his  awne 
familier  houshold  to  doe  him  anye  kinde  of  service.  1779-81 
JOHNSON  L.  /*.,  Prior  Wks.  III.  143  His  private  character 
and  familiar  practices.  1862  STANLEY  Jeiv.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  ii. 
35  Abram  was  dwelling,  .in  the  midst,  .of  his  familiar  circle. 
f  b.  Of  titles,  heraldic  bearings,  etc.  :  Belong- 
ing to  a  family.  Obs. 

1646  BUCK  Rich.  ///,  n.  45  Yet  neither  of  these  foure 
legitimate  children  .  .  were  permitted  to  the  princely  familiar 
Title  of  Lancaster.  Ibid.  46  [The  Heralds],  .assign'd  him.  . 
a  shield  of  familiar  Ensignes,  the  armes  of  France  border'd 
with  an  Orle  of  Normandy  or  Guyen. 

2.  Of  persons  and  their  relations  :  On  a  family 
footing  ;  extremely  friendly,  intimately  associated, 
intimate.     Const,  f  till,  f  to,  with. 

£•1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  T.  (1866)  7  He  apperyde  till  ane 
bat  was  famyliare  till  hym  in  hys  lyfe.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Prol,  215  Ful  wel  .  .  familiar  was  he  With  frankeleins  over 
al  in  his  countree.  c  1450  St.  Cuthheri  (Surtees)  1508 
HerefriSe.  .was  familier  to  cuthbert  neest.  1450-1530  Myrr. 
our  Ladye  p.  Iviii,  She  was  moch  famylyer  wyth  Seint 
Birgette  in  hyrlyfe.  t  1585  R.  BftOWKBHUJW*  Cartwright 
28  Priuate  familiar  felloshippe.  1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof. 
St.  v.xix.  438  Every  one  was.  .pleased  ..because  he  might 
be  so  familiar  with  the  Prince.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No. 
160  F  6  Time  and  intercourse  have  made  us  familiar.  1831 
ARNOLD  Let.  in  Stanley  Life  fy  Corr.  (1844)  I.  ii.  37  Be  as 
familiar  with  them  as  you  possibly  can.  1847  J.  WILSON 
Chr.  North  (1857)  II.  9  A  familiar  and  privileged  guest. 
fb.  Of  knowledge:  Intimate.  Obs. 

1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxxvi.  285  She  had  attained  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  languages. 

c.  Iii  a  bad  sense.     Unduly  intimate.     Const. 
•j*  to,  with.     Now  only  with  advbs.  like  too,  over. 

c  1450  tr.  Th.  a  Kempis  Imit.  i.  viii,  Be  not  familier  to 
eny  womman.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  ccx.  224  Emma.. 
was  accused  tobefamulyerwith  the  bysshop  of  Wynchester. 
1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  fy  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  2  Aboute 
all  London  there  was  no  propre  prym  But  long  tyme  had 
ben  famylyer  with  hym.  1605  CAM  DEN  Rent.  (1636)  279  A 
poore  man  found  a  Priest  over  familiar  with  his  wife. 

d.  Familiar  angel  :  a  guardian  angel.    Familiar 
f  devil)  spirit  :  a  demon  supposed  to  be  in  associa- 
tion with  or  under  the  power  of  a  man. 

14..  Prose  Legends  in  Anglitt  VIII.  146  Hir  famylier 
aungel  bet  hadde  hir  in  kepynge.  1460  CAVGRAVE  Chron. 
(1858)  25  That  same  familiar  devcl.  1565  STOW  Chron.  107  b, 
A  familiar  spirit  which  hee  had..  in  likenesse  of  a  Catte. 
a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  <K-  Mon.  vii.  §  143  (1642)  473 
People,  who  .  .  had  familiar  spirits  attending  on  them. 
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a  1707  r.EVERincB  tt'ks.  II.  iR.t,  They.. called  over  them 
that  had  familiar  spirits,  in  tlie  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 
1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  \\\.  xxvii,  No  familiar  spirit 
could  have  suggested  to  him  more  effective  words. 

t  e.  transf.  Of  a  plant :  Adapted  to  relations 
with.    Obs.  rare. 

1721  R.  BKAUI.KY  Wks.  Nat.  38  Mistletoe  ..can  never  be 
made  familiar  enough  with  the  Earth  to  take  Root,  or 
grow  in  it. 

3.  Of  animals  :  Accustomed  to  the  company  of 
men ;  domesticated,  tame,  on  a  domestic  footing 
?f  <ith. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  263  'z  He  had  one  [hound]  moche 


with  men,  that  at  dinner-time  they  wil  come  like  dogs  and 
cats.  1721  R.  BRADLEY  W'ks.  Nat,  71  This  year,  .several 
. .  [snakes]  have  been  familiar  about  the  House.  1784 
COWPER  Task  v.  423  Till  the  pnmpered  pest  Is  made 
familiar.  1849  Sk.  Nat.  Hist.,  Afammalia  III.  56  The 
tapir  is  occasionally  domesticated  and  becomes,  .familiar. 

fig.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth,  \\.  Hi.  313  Good  wine,  is  a  good 
familiar  Creature,  if  it  be  well  vs'd. 

f  4.  Of  food,  etc.  :  Congenial,  suitable.   Obs, 

1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  (1650)  90  Womans  milk  is  best, 
because  it  is  most  familiar  unto  mans  bodie.  1626  BACON 
Syhia  §  61  Poysons  haue  beene  made  by  some,  Familiar. 
1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  <$•  Min,  106  Roe-buck.  The 
flesh  is.  .familiar  to  mans  body. 

6.  Of  persons;  Well  or  habitually  acquainted, 
having  a  close  acquaintance  or  intimate  know- 
ledge. Of  a  person's  manner:  Resulting  from  close 
association.  Const,  with. 

1508  FISHER  Wks.  (1876)  278  Who  that  wyl  not  make  his 
remembraunce  famuler  with  them  [the  perylles  of  hell], 
1726-7  SWIFT  Gulliver  ii.  vii,  He  was  amazed,  how  so  . . 
groveling  an  Insect  as  I.. could  entertain  such  inhuman 
Ideas,  and  in  so  familiar  a  manner.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Man^  u. 
219  Familiar  with  her  [vice's]  face  We  first  endure,  then  pity, 
then  embrace.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  332  Men 
familiar  with  all  ancient  and  modern  learning.  1861  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  31  An  assembly ..  with  whose 
incapacity  we  are  familiar. 

6.  Of  things :  Known  from  constant  association  ; 
pertaining  to  every-day  knowledge,  well-known. 
Const,  to,  f  with. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxU.  112  As  we  see  by  example 
famyler  whan  [etc.].  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  105 
Such  pointes  as  to  you  are  familiar.  1581  R.  GOADE  in 
Confer,  in.  (1584  )X  ij, This  place  of  Tertull.  .isaknowenand 
familiar  place.  1612  BRINSLEY  Lnd.  Lit.  ix.  (1627)  145 
Until!  the  Latine  be  as  familiar  to  the  Scholler  as  the 
English.  1690  LOCKE  Hum,  Und.  ii.  i.  §  22  It  begins  to 
know  the  Objects,  which  being  most  familiar  with  it,  have 
made  lasting  Impressions.  1756  C,  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters 
III.  298  An  experiment  familiar  to  nurses.  1793  J.WILLIAMS 
Caltn  Exam.  44  To  simplify  our  laws,  and  render  them 
more  familiar  with  our  comprehension.  1818  SCOTT  Rob 
Roy  i,  I  will  ..  endeavour  to  tell  you  nothing  that  is 
familiar  to  you  already.  1871  H.  SPENCER  Stud.  Sociol. 
viii.  180  The  contradictions. /become  by-and-by  familiar, 
and  no  longer  attract  his  attention. 

b.  Of  every-day  use,  common,  current,  habitual, 
ordinary,  usual.  Const,  to. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  f,  iv.  iii.  52  Familiar  m  his  mouth  as 
household  words.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  v.  vi.  §  10 
The  familiar  custome,  among  Princes . .  of  violating  Leagues. 
1690  LOCKE  Hum,  Und.  i.  iii,  §  9  It  is  familiar  among  the 
Mmgrelians.  .to  bury  their  Children  alive.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  135  p  10  All  ridiculous  Words  make  their  first 
Entry  into  a  Language  by  familiar  Phrases.  1780  COWPER 
Progr.  Err.  509  With  such  fine  words  familiar  to  his 
tongue.  1836  J.  GILBERT  Ckr.  Atonem.  iii.  (1852)  75  The 
practice  of  impeaching  the  wares  of  others  . .  is  too  familiar 
with  mankind.  ^  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  %  Prices  I.  xxv.  618 
Wine  was  an  article  of  general  and  familiar  supply. 
fc.  Homely,  plain;  hence,  easily  understood. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  156/1  The  very  straunge 
familiar  fassyon  thereof.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  9 
Brag.  How  canst  thou  part  sadnesse  and  melancholy  ! 
Boy.  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  working.  1606  — 
Tr.  ff  Cr.  in.  iii.  113,  I  doe  not  straine  it  at  the  position,  It 
is  familiar  ;  but  at  the  Authors  drift.  1694  ADDISON  Eng. 
Poets  139  He  [Montague]  unreins  His  verse,  and  writes  in 
loose  familiar  strains. 

1 7.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc. :  Affable, 
courteous,  friendly,  sociable.  Obs. 

£1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1602  Now  was  Jason,  .goodly 
of  his  speche,  and  famulere.  c  1430  ABC  of  Aristotle  in 
Bailees  Bk.  (1868)  n  F  to  fers,  ne  to  famuler,  but  freendli  of 
cheere.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  in.  Wks.  225/2  If  they  [men] 
be  familier  we  call  them  light.  If  they  be  solitarye  we 
call  them  fantastike.  a  1555  LATIMER  Serm.  $  Rein.  118451 
76  Christ.. was  a  good  familiar  man.. he  came  to  men's 
tables  when  he  was  called.  1632  LITIIGOW  Trav.  ix.  416 
Here  I  found  euery  where  kind  and  familiar  people,  a  1656 
USSHER  Ann.  vii.  (1658)802  Whereupon  one  in  a  familiar 
banquet  ..  promised  Cains,  that  [etc.],  1742  Poi'E  Dune. 
iv.  497  Bland  and  familiar  to  the  throne  he  came.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  89  F  12  In  his  unbended  and  familiar 
intervals. 

8.  Free,  as  among  persons  intimately  acquainted, 
unceremonious;  occas.  Too  free,  taking  liberties 
ivith\  also  in  To  make  familiar  with. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  S  hitman's  T.  31  In  his  hous  as  familiar 
was  he,  As  it  possible  is  any  friend  to  be.  1485  CAXTON 
Paris  4-  V-  f  1868)  88  That  ye  suffyr  hyrn  soo  famylyer  with 
you.  1645  HOWELL  (title]  Epistola;  Ho-Elianx.  Familiar 
Letters,  domestic  and  foreign.  1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in 
Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  79  There's  no  stopping  your  licentious 
tongue,  otherwise  you  wou'd  not  make  so  familiar  with  the 
head  of  the  Church.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  526  p  2  It 
does  look  a  little  familiar,  but  I  must  call  you  Dear  Dumb. 
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1712  ARDUTIINOT  Ji'fm  Bull  iv.  v,  As  if  I  had  been  familiar 
\vilh  your  reputation.  1786  W.  THOMSON  H'atsvii's  l'/iili/> 
III  117931  II-  v'  II0  He  •  •  was  indulged  at  all  times,  with 
familiar  access  to  his  person. 

fb.  adv.   =  FAMILIARLY. 

1803  tr.  Le  ISmn's  Monsieur  Hot le  III.  28  A  person  .. 
who  continues  to  treat  me  so  shockingly  familiar. 

9.  Comb.,  asfa/iiiliar-fonti,  -mannered  ndjs. 

'857  W.  COLLINS  Dead  Secret  II.  VI.  iii.  264  The  ladies 
she  is  familiar-fond  with.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  VI. 
xlviii,  A  coarse,  familiar-mannered  man. 

B.  rf. 

1.  A  member  of  a  person's  family  or  household 
(oh.  in  general  sense X  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  person  who  belongs  to  the  household  of 
the  Pope  or  a  bishop,  and  renders  domestic  but 
not  menial  services. 


Th< 

Sanct  Ai —  -  „  . 

SIR  R.  MORYSON  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  Ixxn.  175 
We  princes  wrot  ourselves  to  be  familiars  to  popes.  1541 
BECON  News  out  of  Heaven  Early  Wks.  (1843)  40  A  mans 
own  household  and  familiars  shall  be  his  most  enemies. 
1548  HALL  Chron.  244  b,  To  him,  and  his  servauntes  and 
familiers  a  fre  and  a  general  Pardon.  1631  LITHCOW  Trav. 
vi.  268  Their  victuals  are  brought  dayly  to  them  by  their 
familiars.  1885  Catholic  Diet.,  s.v.  The  nephews  . .  of  a 
bishop,  -in  order  to  be  considered  his  familiars,  must  render 
him  real  service.  IHd,,  The  familiars  of  the  Pope  . .  enjoy 
many  privileges. 

b.  An  officer  of  the  Inquisition,  chiefly  employed 
in  arresting  and  imprisoning  the  accused. 

1560  FRAMPTON  Ntirr.  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xx.  239 
This  done,  we  took  our  journey  towards  Sevil ;  the  familiar 
. .  and  his  man  well  armed,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I. 
246  When  the  said  Familiar  goes  to  any  house,  .all  doors. . 
fly  open  to  him.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <j-  F.  III.  245  Many  of 
the  Castillans,  who  pillaged  Rome,  were  familiars  of  the 
holy  inquisition.  1815  J.  NEAL  Bra.  Jonathan  III.  441  If 
my  familiars  have  done  their  duty,  he  is  on  his  way  to  the 
scaffold.  1855  MOTLEY  Dntck  Ref.  n.  iii.  (1866)  165  It  [the 
'  Holy  Office '].  .having  its  familiars  in  every  house. 

trans/.  1821  SOUTHEY  Lett,  (18561  III.  227, 1  do  not  like 
to  embody  myself  as  a  political  Familiar. 

2.  A  person  with  whom  one  has  constant  inter- 
course, an  intimate  friend  or  associate. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  iv.  18  For  whiche  J?ing  oon  of  Jn 
familers  not  vnskilfully  axed  bus.  5if,  etc.  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  vi.  cci.  208  Hugh  Capet  .  .was  his  famulyer  and  chief 
counceler.  1504  LADY  MARGARET  tr.  T.  a  Kewpis1  Imit. 
iv.  xiii,  Thou,  my  god,  art  closed  &  hyd  in  councell  of  thy 
famyliars.  01569  KINGESMYLL  Man's  Est.  xi.  (1580)  70 
Thou  whom  I  have  chosen.. one  of  my  twelve  familiars. 
1640  Bp.  HALL  Etfsc.  n.  x.  139  A  co-partner  and  a  deare 
fameliar  of . .  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  1669  PENN  No  Cross 
ix.  §  jo  It  weans  thee  off  thy  Familiars.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT 
A.  Bedc  14  Retaining  her  maiden  appellation  among  her 
familiars. 

b.  One  intimately  acquainted  with  (a  thing). 

1875  LOWELL  Woritnt1.  Prose  Wks.  1890  IV.  399  The 
life-long  familiar  of  the  mountains. 

3.  A  familiar  spirit,  a  demon  or  evil  spirit  sup- 
posed to  attend  at  a  call. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  \Vitchcr.  in.  xv.  65  A  flie,  otherwise 
called  a  divell  or  familiar.  1633  FORD  Ijraken  //.  III.  iv, 
You  have,  .a  familiar  That  posts  i1  th'  air  for  your  intelli- 
gence? 1748  SMOLLETT  Ratt,  Kami.  (1812)  I.  249  She  paid 
me  a  visit . .  to  be  introduced  to  my  familiar.  1812  SOUTHEY 
Otnniana  II.  250  The  old  belief  in  familiars.  1866  ALCER 
Split,  Kat.  <y  Man  in.  152  Our  familiar  is  . .  a  nimble  and 
tricksy  spirit,  like  Puck, 
transf.  &nAj!g. 

1819  JivRON  Jrtart  ii.  xlix,  Twelve  days  had  Fear  Been 
their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here.  1830  GALT  Laivrie 
T.  I.  vii.  (1849)  22  The  garret  was  alive  with  musquitoes, 
domestic  familiars.  1836  Backwoods  of  Canada  51  Vile 
familiars  to  the  dormitory  kept  us  from  closing  our  weary 
eye-lids.  1867  LOWELL  Rousseau  Prose  Wks.  1890  II.  250 
He.. keeps  a  pet  sorrow,  a  bine-devil  familiar,  that  goes 
with  him  everywhere.  1867  J.  H.  STIRLING  in  Fortn.  Rev. 
Oct.  379  Style,  .is  one  of  De  Quincey's  familiars. 

Familiarism  (fami-liariz'm).  [f.  FAMILIAR  a. 
+  -ISM.]  A  mode  of  expression  usual  only  in 
familiar  language  ;  a  colloquialism. 

1765  Patriotisnt,  a  Mock-heroic  (ed.  2)  Index,  Fami- 
liarisms  and  vulgarisms.  ijSyW.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  II.  To 
Rdr.  9, 1  thought  it  prudent  to  do  away  some  of  the  familiar- 
isms  of  the  original  minutes.  1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
JI/rt£".XIV.  y&ll'onld-bc.  This  familiarism  deserved  record. 

t  Pami'liarist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.] 
One  who  is  an  authority  on  familiar  spirits. 

1726  DE  FOE  Hist.  Devil  (1840)  246  That  learned 
familiarist  Mother  Hazel. 

Familiarity  (famHi|8eTitr,.  Forms:  4  famu- 
larite,  -iarite,  farailarite,  5-7  familiarite(e,  -ie, 
-iarte,  (5  -yaryte),  famyliarite,  (6  -tie,  7  -ty,  5 
-tye,6  -yaryte), 6- familiarity,  [a.  V.familiariti, 
ad.  L.  familia rilat-em,  {.familiaris:  see  FAMILIAR 
and  -ITY.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  familiar. 

f  1.  The  quality  proper  to  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold, hospitality.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  House/I.  Ord.  18  Hardeknoute  may 
be  called  a  fader  noreshoure  of  familiaritie 

1 2.  The  quality  proper  to  a  member  of  the 
family;  hence,  behaviour  due  from  a  retainer  or  a 
familiar  friend,  devotion,  fidelity.  Obs. 

c  1440  Secrets,  Largesse  engendrys  ffamiliarite,  bat  ys 
trew  seruice.  1526  J'ilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  17  b,  All 
this  he  dyd  to  gyueus  an  occasyon  of  reuerent  familiarite. 
1548  HAUL  Chron.  172  The  dulfe  of  Yorke  ledde  the  Quene 


FAMILIARIZE. 

with  great  familiaritie  to  all  mens  sightes.      1576  I'"u 
j\inof>l.  Epist.  116  A  man  ful  of  familiaritie  and  courteous 
acquaintance. 

t3.  Suitableness,  fitness  (of  food,  etc.\   Oh. 

1551  TURNER  Herbal  I.  (1568)  M  vj  a,  A  certaync 
familiaritie  that  is  betwene  their  natures.  1646  Sin  T. 
UROWNE  Pseud.  Ej>.  in.  xxi.  159  There  is  . .  required  in  the 
aliment  a  familiarity  of  matter. 

4.  The  state  of  being  very  friendly  or  intimate, 
friendly  intercourse;  intimacy  with  (a  person). 

c  1450  tr.  T.  A  Kentpis'  Imit.  in.  xlii,  pese  folke  comeb 
not.,  to  be  grace  of  my  iocunde  familiarite.  1533  ^KI-* 
LENDEN  Lh>y  i.  (1822)  87  Nocht  alanerlie  had  he  familiarite 
with  the  saidis  princes  of  Latinis.  1588  J.  UDALL /?mw«j/r. 
Discif.  (Arb.)  27  The  louing  familiarity  that  shoulde  be 
betwixt  the  minister  and  his  people.  1664  MARVELL  Corr. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  174  The  old  familiarity  and  kindness  be- 
twixt the  two  Kings.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  i.  iv. 
(1840)  in  When  this  familiarity  is  once  obtained  with  the 
evil  spirit.  1761  HTME  Hist.  Eng.\\.  xxvii.  127  [He]  re- 
solved to  introduce  Wolsey  to  the  young  prince's  familiarity. 
1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pofe  iii.  61  Pope  was  not  disinclined  to 
pride  himself  upon  his  familiarity  with  the  great. 
b.  Undue  intimacy. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  163  He  [Edward] . .  his 
owne  moder  for  suspecte  famuliarite  and  homlynes  de- 
prived of  al  hire  goodes.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Lco's^  Africa 
n.  206  If  any  of  them  offer  to  have  famiHaritie  with  their 
wiues,  they  punish  him  most  seuerely. 

fc.  concr.  A  familiar  person  or  persons.  Also 
collect.  A  circle  of  intimate  friends  or  connexions. 

a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Keg.  (Arb.)  43  A  Lady  of  great 
honour,  of  the  Kings  familiarity.  1643  MILTON  Divorce 


Wks.  1738  I.  201  The  leaving  of  Parents,  or  other  familiarity 
whatsoever.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stone-Heng  (1725)  125  Such 
frivolous  Reasons,  .as  unto  all  judicious  Men,  even  those  of 


6.  Close  or  habitual  acquaintance  with  (a  thing) ; 
constant  practical  knowledge,  habituation. 

1601  SHAKS.  Ail's  Wellv.  ii.  3  When  I  haue  held  fami- 
liaritie  with  fresher  cloathes.  a  173*  ATTERBURY  (I.),  We 
contract  at  last  such  an  intimacy  and  familiarity  with  them, 
as  makes  it  difficult  and  irksome  for  us  to  call  ofTour  minds. 
1841  ELPHINSTONB  Hist,  Ind.  I.  305  The  familiarity  occa- 
sioned by  the  daily  sight  of  its  ceremonies.  1854  BREWSTER 
More  Worlds  xvii.  256  Our  daily  familiarity  with  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  life. 

6.  Absence  of  ceremony,   free   or   unrestrained 
intercourse,  esp.  with  inferiors.     Proverb,  Famili- 
arity breeds^  •f  bHngs,  \  creates  contempt. 

4-1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)44  Haue  bei  so  muche  famu- 
larite  or  homlynesse.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes 
40  Hyt  behoueth  a  kyng  to  . .  be  conuersant  amongis  them 
[his  people]  without  ouermoche  famylyarite.  1548  UDALL, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  343,  Familiaritie  bringeth  con- 
temple.  1599  MINSHEU  Dial.  Sf.  <y  Eng.  65/2  Much  fami- 
liaritie oftentimes  breedes  contempt.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Reb,  I.  (1843)  15/1  Olivarez  had  been  heard  to  censure  very 
severely  the  duke's  familiarity  . .  towards  the  prince.  1667 
EVELYN  Pitbl.  Employment  in  Misc.  Wks.  (1835)  535  Fami- 
liarity creates  contempt.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  vii, 
To  allow  him  an  unusual  degree  of  familiarity  in  conversa- 
tion. 1876  Miss  BRADDON  J.  Haggard's  Dan,  II.  102  Jim 
greeted  his  stepmother  with  frank  familiarity. 

b.  An  instance  of  familiar  behaviour  in  action, 
speech,  or  expression ;  something  allowed  or  justi- 
fied only  on  the  ground  of  intimacy.  Usually  in//. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  Trite  Erang.  T.  nr.  180  Any  other 
noble,  and  lawfull  familiarities  of  intimacie,  and  deere- 
nesse.  1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Jlfor.  Subj\  i.  (1709)  33  If  you  Con- 
found these  two  Relations  [of  Master  and  Servant]  by  lavish 
and  indiscreet  Familiarities,  you  destroy  the  Respect.  i8ax 
LAMB  Elia  Ser,  i.  New  Year's  Evt,  Misbecoming  fami- 
liarities inscribed  upon  your  ordinary  tpmbstones.  1875 
MRS.  RANDOLPH  W.  Hyacinth  I.  10  Too  great  [awe]  to 
allow  of  his  being  guilty  of  a  familiarity. 

7.  Astrol,  (see  quot.) 

1819  J.  WILSON  Diet.  Astrol.  99  Fatttiliaritiest  called 
also  configurations  or  aspects. 

Familiarization  (famMiarsiz^'jan).  [f.  next 
+  -ATION.]  The  action  of  familiarizing  in  various 
senses  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1755  H.  T.  CHOKER  Orl.  Fur,  L  Pref.  6  By  familiarization 
we  reduce  the  force  of  formidable  objects.  1765  Miss  C. 
TALBOT  in  Miss  Carter  Lett.  (1809)  III.  126,  I  would,  .read 
to  it  with  proper  familiarisations  the  most  striking  parts. 
1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gnmcy  II.  i,  A  constant  familiarization 
with  such  scenes.  1888  SWEET  Eng,  Sounds  45  The  familiar- 
ization of  foreign  words. 

Familiarize  ffami-liarsiz),  v.  [f.  FAMILIAR^. 
+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  make  familiar. 

1.  trans.  To  make  (a  thing,  rarely  a  person) 
familiar  or  well-known. 

a  1639  WOTTON  Lft.,  Reliq.  Wotton.  (1672)  478  Intending 
. .  to  familiarize  it  [final  resignation  of  ourselves]  between  us 
as  much  as  I  can.  1774  W  ARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  xxi.  ( r  840) 
II.  271  Wethamstede  . .  being  desirous  of  familiarising  the 
history  of  his  patron  saint  to  the  monks  of  his  convent. 
1846  JOYCE  Set.  Dial,  \.  2  Your  drawing  compasses  may 
familiarize  to  your  mind  the  idea  of  an  angle.  1875  W.  S. 
HAYWARD  Lave  agst.  World  14  Horses  and  hounds  recog- 
nized that  shout,  familiarized  to  them  by  many  a  good  run. 
jb.  To  render  familiar  or  accustomed;  to  di- 
vest of  strangeness. 

1608  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  630  Long  continuance  and 
custonie  . .  Familiarizing  so  the  fit,  that . .  one  may  almost 
forget  it.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  159  F  3  The  Genius 
smiled  upon  me  with  a  Look  of.  .Affability  that  familiarized 
him  to  my  Imagination.  1768  JOHNSON  Pref.  Shaks.  Wks. 
IX.  245  Shakespeare  ..  familiarizes  the  wonderful.  1779 
COWPER  Let.  Wks.  1837  XV.  45  Long  habit  and  custom  are 
able  to  familiarize  to  us  things  much  more  disagreeable 
than  this. 


FAMILIARLY. 

2.  a.  To  put  (a  person^  on  a  footing  of  intimacy. 
(rare.}  fb.  To  render  (a  person's  manner)  familiar 
or  affable,  (ola.)  C.  nfl.  and  intr.  for  refl.  To 
adopt  a  familiar  and  courteous  demeanour.  AUo 
in  a  bad  sense  :  '  To  make  oneself  cheap'.  Now  rare. 
a  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  V.  xvii.  96,  I  should  be 
lad  to  be  familiarized  to  the  Ladies  of  your  family.  1858 
AWTHORNE  Ancestral  I-'ootstcp  11883)  5°i  Middlcton  on 
is  arrival,  .is  familiarized  at  the  Hospital. 
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b.   1709  STKICI.K  TatlerT&o.  I27P9  For  the  Cure  of  this 
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difficult  for  him.  .to  soften  or  familiarize  it  [his  address]. 

C.  1685  Gracitvis  Courtier  s  Orac.  163  He  that  fami- 
liarizes himself,  presently  loses  the  Superiority  that  his 
serious  air  gave  him.  1697  C'tess  D' Annoys  Trav.  (1706) 
22  She  at  length  familiariz  d  herself,  and  told  me,  'Twasnot 
through  fear  of  anything  else  but  of  displeasing  me.  a  1734 
NORTH  Lives  II.  418  He.  .familiarized  with  his  equals,  and 
gave  no  offence  to  his  inferiors.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
(1811)  IV.  157  We  had  familiarized  to  each  other  long  ago. 
1886  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  377  Captain  T.  Cook,  -is  another 
type  of  the  reserved  man  who  does  not  familiarize  with  the 
passengers. 

3.  To  bring  into  familiar  or  common  use ;  to 
popularize.  Now  rare. 

1752  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  208  F  n,  I  have  familiarized 


sentiments  to  modern  topicks.  1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann. 
Rev.  V.  563  The  discussion  served  to  familiarize  the  words 
congress,  general  government  [etc.].  1834  HRAVLEV  Graph, 
iff  Hist.  lilust.  Pref.,  It  was  my  wish  to  familiarize  Arch^o- 
logical  inquiries. 

b.  To  ^ive  a  familiar  form  to  (a  name). 

1804  W.  IRVING  Life  $  Lett.  (1864)  I.  vi.  94  An  invincible 
propensity  to  familiarize  the  names  of  people. 

4.  To  accustom  (a  person,  one's  mind,  etc.)  tot 
f  info,  or  to  do  (something) ;  to  habituate.  Now 
rare. 

1646  SIR  J.  TEMPLE  Irish  RebelL  7  They  began  to.  .suffer 
. .  their  English  followers  to  familiarize  themselves  into  their 
beastly  manners  and  customes.  1734  Mem*  Ceo.  Psabna- 
naznr  214  To.  .exert  my  talents  in.  .familiarising  myself  to 
this  pretended  Formosan  language  and  character.  1830 
HERSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  22  By  familiarising  us  . .  to 
walk  uprightly.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  I.  483 
To  familiarise  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  an  Aposto- 
lical state  of  the  Church.  1848  —  Loss  ^  Gain  239  Intending 
to  familiarize  my  parishioners  to  it  by  little  and  little. 

b.  To  make  (a  person  or  oneself)  well  ac- 
quainted, or  to  feel  at  ease,  at  home  with. 

a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Artth.  \.  (1691)  17  He  is  familiarized 
with  Hardships  and  Hazards.  1741  J.  LAWRY  &  H.  HEATON 
Athenian  Let*.  (1792)  I.  147  Having  familiariz'd  myself 
much  of  late  with  the  hierogtyphical  imagery.  1815  MOORE 
Lalla  R.  Pref.  (18501  10  To.  .familiarise  myself  with  its 
various  treasures.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  98 
Wolsey.  .familiarized  Henry  with  the  sense  that  a  reforma- 
tion was  inevitable.  1863  TVNDALL  Heat  iii.  61  My  object 
here  is  to  familiarise  your  minds  with  the  general  conception 
of  atomic  motion. 

absol.  1834  FONBLANQUE  Eitgl.  under  7  Administr.  ^1837) 
III.  23  The  first  effect  may  be  to  startle;  but  the  second 
will  be  to  familiarise. 

f5.  To  domesticate,  tame  (an  animal).  Cf. 
FAMILIAR  a.  Obs. 

1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  205  Since  we  are 
forced  to  live  among  savage  creatures,  wee  had  neede 
. .  to  familiarise  . .  them,  1682  NORKIS  Hierocles  35  Which 
is  the  method  men  ta.ke  to  tame  and  familiarize  wild  beasts. 

Hence  Familiarized  ///.  a..  Pami'liarizer, 
one  who  familiarizes,  Familiarizing1  ppl.  a., 
Fami-liari:zingly  adv. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  241  This  familiarized  Book 
[Bible].  1726-7  SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  vii,  I  soon  grew  so 
familiarized  to  the  sight  of  spirits  that  . .  they  gave  me  no 
emotion  at  all.  1832  LANDER  Adv.  Niger  I.  v.  215  Their 
faces  had  become  familiarized  to  us.  1872  PROCTOR  Ess. 
Astron.  iii.  37  In  the  less  dignified  rdle  of  a  familiariser  he 
was  not  successful.  1876  BLACK  Matt-cap  V.  viii.  73  She 
would  have  got  familiarised  with  us,  and  stayed  on  in- 
definitely. 1890  J.  H.  STIRLING  (7iJ^tfrrf /,«;/.  x.  179  Jehovah, 
whom  German  and  French  Writers  have  taken  of  late, 
degradingly  and  I  suppose  familiar isingly,  to  call  Jahve. 

Familiarly  (famHiaali),  adv.  [f.  FAMILIAR  a. 
+  -LT  -.]  In  a  familiar  manner. 

fl.  After  the  manner  of  a  domesticated  animal. 

1550  THOMAS  Ital.  Grant.,  Dontcsttcatnentt',  familiarely  or 
homely.  1607  ToFSELL^cwr^l  Beastsdfa^)  101  Ptolomeus 
Philadelphe.  .having  a  hinde-calf.  .brought  it  so  familiarly 
tame,  that  [etc.].  1651  W.  G.  tr.  CmoeFs  Inst.y)  If  any 
shall  happen  to  be  made  tame,  and  by  custome  goe  fami- 
liarly in  and  out. 

2.  Like  one  who  has  an  intimate  acquaintance 
(with  either  persons  or  things)  ;  intimately. 

14. .  Prose  Legends  inAng/iaVIlI.  162  Familierly  taghte 
of  pe  holy  goste.  1548  HALL  Chron.  66  The  kyng  of  Eng- 
land . .  them  honorably  embraced  and  familierly  kissed. 
1675  HOBBKS  Odyssey  (1677)  231  Great  Minos.. used  with 
great  Chronides  Familiarly  of  old  to  sit  and  chat.  1748 
HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  n.  iii.  287  Two  ill  Men  can  scarce 
become  known  to  each  other  familiarly.  1809-10  COLE- 
RIDGE Friend (1865)  113  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  .was  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  personal  influence. 
1865  Sat.  Rev.  5  Aug.  169/2  The.  .desirableness  of  doctors 
or  lawyers  being  brought  more  familiarly  together. 

fb.  In  a  bad  sense :  With  undue  freedom.  Obs. 
1603  KNOLI.ES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  68  HCB  whom  his  aged 
father . .  had  loo  familiarly  vsed. 

3.  As  an  every-dny  mruter  or  matter  of  course  ; 
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commonly,  usually.   0/>s.  exo.  with  words  implying 
knowledge. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  EpisL  226  Using  themselves  fami- 
liarly to  such  foule  enormities,  1621  51  BURTON  Atiaf. 
Mel.  l.  ii.  II.  iii.  77  There  he.  .too  that  familiarly  drink  Sea- 
water.  1674  BOYI.F.  K.vccll.  Tkcol.  n.  iv.  178  The  familiarly 
visible  stars.  1781  GIHBON  Dccl.  cj-  F.  III.  202  Scenes  with 
which  he  was  familiarly  conversant.  1879  Cnsscils  Techn. 
Kduc.  I.  207  The  form  of  crane  . .  most  familiarly  known  is 
that  which  is  called  the  jib-crane. 

f  b.  In  every-day  language  or  manner,  easily. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  69  These  two  places, 
which  I  hane  . .  familiarly  . .  expounded.  1607  TOPSELI. 
Foiir-J.  Beasts  (1673)  266  More  . .  perspicuously,  .and  fami- 
liarly, .expressed  bythem.  ci6«o  J.  HARRINGTON  Valerius 
fy  Publ.  To  Rdr.  (1700)  475  There  is  nothing  . .  1  so  much 
desire  as  to  be  familiarly  understood. 

4.  Without  ceremony,  in  a  free  and  easy  manner, 
unceremoniously. 

(•1425  WYNTOUN  Crtin.  vnt.  v.  42  He  ..  wyth  bnme  spak 
famylyarly.  1568  GRAFTON  Citron.  II.  810  [The  Duke]  ex- 
horted him  familierly  . .  to  say  whatsoever  he  thought. 
1678  DRYDEN  Limter/uim  \:  i,  We'll  banish  all  Pomp  and 
Ceremony,  and  live  familiarly  together.  1712  TICKEI.I. 
Spect.  No.  410  ?  i  She  saluted  him  very  familiarly  by  his 
Name.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Sen  I.  Valentine's  Day,  Our  fami- 
liarly pious  ancestors.  1875  T.  W.  HIGGINSON  U.  S.  Hist. 
viii.  56  Called  familiarly  by  the  name  of  '  Pilgrims '. 

Familiarness  (famHiajnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.] 

1.  =  FAMILIARITY  4-6.     Now  rare. 

i6ia  BRINSLEY  Litd.  Lit.  262  The  familiarnes  of  the 
matter,  a  1645  R.  HEYWOOD  Obscru,  fy  Itistr.  III.  Ixii. 
(1869)  ss  Neuer  was  of  familiarnes  Contempt  esteem'd  the 
proper  childe.  1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio),  Faiiiiliarttess.  1789 
MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Apr.,  She  does  not  choose  such  sort 
of  familiarness.  1854-6  PATMORE  Angel  in  Ho.  I.  it.  xil. 
(1879)  251  So  near  a  touch  Affirms  no  mean  familiarness. 

f2.  Suitableness.  06s.  rare. 

1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  182  The  fitness  of  the  rite  to  repre- 
sent that  to  which  it  hath  reference,  and  the  familiarnesse 
of  it  for  their  vnderstanding. 

T"  Fami'liary,  a.  Obs.  rare—',  [f.  L.  type 
*familiari-us,  i.faniiUa :  see  FAMILY  and  -AKY  *.] 
Pertaining  to  the  control  of  a  family ;  domestic. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  II.  xxi,  It  pleas'd  God.. to  make 
him  [Henry  VIII]  the  beginner  of  a  reformation  . .  by  first 
asserting  into  his  familiary  power  the  right  of  just  divorce. 

t  Fami'lic,  a.  Obs.  In  7  familique,  -elique, 
-elliek.  [f.  FAMILY  +  -ic ;  prob.  arising  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  FAMELIC;  cf.  med.L.  liber 
famelicns  account-book  of  domestic  expenditure, 
famelicacura  domestic  management  (Pertz  Serif  tt. 
XXV.  676).]  Pertaining  to  a  family ;  also,  domes- 
tic, familiar. 

1660  WATERHOUSE  Arms  ft  Arm.  47  Their  familique 
Banners.  1676  SHADWELL  Virtuoso  n,  A  domestick  animal 
.  .a  Mangy  Spaniel ;  and  a  less  famellick  creature,  .a  Sound 
Bull  Dog.  1684  OTWAY  Atheist  i.  i,  With  as  grave,  a 
fatherly,  famelique  countenance  as  ever  I  saw. 

t  Fami'lical,  a.  Obs.  rare  -1.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ICAL.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  family ;  family. 

1660  WATERHOUSE  Arms  ff  Arm.  48  Arms  in  National 
Standards,  and  familical  Ensigns  or  Banners. 

Familism  (fae-miliz'm).  Also  7  familyism. 
[f.  'L.famil-ia  FAMILY  +  -ISM.] 

1.  The  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Familists. 
1642  CANNE  in  J.  Ball  Answ.  i.  112  It  is  familisme  for  him 

to  say. .  I  will  have  in  my  selfe  a  secret  meaning  from  the 
rest.  1648  Protest  of  Ministers  in  Miall  Congregation- 
alism Yorks.  (1868)  49  We  are  resolved  . .  never  to  consent 
to  the  toleration  of  . .  Familyism  . .  or  any  other  heresies. 
^1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1717)  V.  148  The  Devil  found  it 
requisite  . .  to  set  up  his  Standard  in  Familism  or  Enthu- 
siasm. 1765  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  Bay  I.  117  His 
principles  were  the  very  dregs  of  familism. 

2.  In  Fourier's  socialistic  philosophy :  The  feel- 
ing existing  between  membersof  a  family ;  fraternity. 

1848  Tail's  Mag.  XV.  705  The  propensity  to  group  em- 
braces love,  friendship,  ambition,  and  a  fourth  passion 
called  familism. 

Familist  (formilist).  Also  7  famel-,  famul-, 
famylist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.] 

•f  1.  The  head  of  a  family,  a  family-man.   Obs. 

1612  W.  PARKES  Cnrtaine  Dr.  7  Then  hath  he  descended . . 
from  Families  to  euery  particular  Famulist.  1615  BEDWELL 
Afoham.  Imp.  II.  §  70  Mohammed  was  a  good  familist.  1658 
OSBORN  Adv.  Son  70  If  you  will  needs  be  a  Familist,  and 
Marry. 

1 2.  One  of  the  same  family  or  household.    Obs. 

1631  BRATHWAIT  Whimzies,  Zealous  Brother  119  Contro- 
versies which  he  secretly  commenceth  amongst  his  owne 
familists.  1638  HEYWOOD  Wise  Woman  n.  Wks.  1874  V. 
304  If  you  come  to  live  in  our  house,  and  be  a  Familist 
amongst  us. 

3.  A  member  of  the  sect  called  the  Family  of 
Love;  see  FAMILY  7. 

1592  NASHE  P.  Pmnilesse  B  3  Like  the  Anabaptists  and 
adulterous  Familists.  1634  CANNE  Ntcess.  Scfar.  (1849) 
132  The  cursed  Familists  do  hold  that  religion  standeth 
not  in  outward  things.  (11716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1717)  V.  151 
See,  with  what  Contempt  the  Father  of  the  Familists, 
Henry  Nicolas,  casts  off  the  Use  and  Authority  of  it  [Scrip- 
ture]. 1853  MARSDEN  Early  Pnrit.  391  The  familists  did 
not  escape  the  watchful  vigilance  of  the  privy  council. 

Familistery  (femili'steri).  rare.  [ad.  F. 
familistire,  f.  familie,  f.  'L.familia  (see  FAMILY), 
formed  by  substitutingyizw;'//-  for  the  first  member 
of  the  word  phalanstere]  The  abode  of  a  com- 
munity living  together  ns  one  family. 


FAMILY. 

1865  Reader  No.  145.  399/3  The  '  Familistery',  or  Work- 
man's Home.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Oct.  5,2  l''ainilisti:res, 
reading  rooms,  museums,  .will  ensue  spontaneously. 

t  Pamili'stic,  a-  Obs.  [f.  FAMILIST  +  -ic.]  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Familists  or  Familism. 
b.  Pertaining  to  a  family  or  household. 

a.  1646  PAGITT Heresiogr.  (ed-3)9o  A  fourth  holds.  .  Fami- 
listicke  Tenets,    1667  II.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  Schol.  (1713)  566 
This  Man  possessed  with  Familistic  dotage. 

b.  1660  WATERHOUSK  Arms  $  Arm,  42  The  certain  rise 
of  familistique  distinctions. 

t  Famili'Stical,  a.  Ol>s.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  a. 
=  FAMILISTIU  a. ;  b.  —FAMILISTIC  b. 

a.  1653  GAUDEN  Hierasp.  306  They  labour  . .  to  turn  the 
solidity  of  Truth,  .into  nothing  but  Familisticall  whimseys. 
1702  C.  MATHER  Magti.  Chr.  \\.  iv.  (1852)  124  The  suppres- 

i    sion  of  an  antinomian  and  famalistical  faction. 

b.  1660  R.  COKE  Ptnuer  ^  Siibj.  15  Theological  virtues 
j    relate   to    the    attaining   of   Eternal   happiness :    Moral, 

Humane,  and  Familistical,  to  the  conservation  of  society 
and  peace  in  their  several  places. 

Hence  f  Pamlli-stically  adv. 

1633  BAXTER  Kleth.  Peace  Ccmsc.  24  [We]  put  false  inter- 
'    pretations  on  the  plainest  precepts  of  Christ  . .  and  Fami- 
fistically  turn  them  into  Allegories. 

Family  (fe'iruli),  si.  Forms  :  5  famylye,  (Sf. 
famyle),5-6  famyll(e,  g-yfamilie.Gfamelie,  -ly, 
famuly,  famylie,  Sc.  famell,  7  familly,  6-  family, 
[ad.  'L.familia,  household,  L  famulus  servant.] 

fL  The  servants  of  a  house  or  establishment; 
the  household.  Obs.  exc.  in  family  of  servants. 

la  1400  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  213  You  are  my  des- 
ciples,  and  of  my  familie.  1641  Disc.  Pr.  Henry  in  llarl. 
Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  522  His  family  ..  consisted  of  few  less 
than  five-hundred.  1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  46  The  pro- 
prietor keeps  a  large  family  for  its  defence.  1722  DE  FOE 
Plague  (1840)  10, 1  was  a  single  man . .  but  I  had  a  family  of 
servants.  1794  GODWIN  Cat.  Williams  39  Mr.  Tyrrel. . 
proposed.. to  take  him  into  his  family,  and  make  him 
whipper-in  to  his  hounds. 

f  b.  The  retinue  of  a  nobleman  or  grandee.  Obs. 

1548  HALL  Chron.  171  b,  The  Kyng,  the  Quene  with  all 
their  familie,  shortly  folowed.  1609  SKENE  R  eg.  Maj.  45 
Na  Prelat,  Erie,  nor  Barron..sal  ryde  with  ane  greater 
famitie  (number)  of  men  and  hors. 

O.  The  staff  of  a  high   military  officer  or  (in 
India)  state  official. 

1808  EI.PHINSTONE  Let.  s  Sept.  in  Colebrooke's  Life  1. 185 


th  the  same  humour. 

d.  Rom.  Ant.  A  troop,  school  (of  gladiators). 
1863  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Gladiators  I.  62  You  look  as  if  you 
belonged  to  the  family  yourself. 

2.  The  body  of  persons  who  live  in  one  house  or 
under  one  head,  including  parents,  children,  ser- 
vants, etc. 

1545  JOVE  Exp.  Dan.  iv.  48/1,  I  Nebucadnezar,  happye 
and  prosperouse  in  my  familie.  1631  Star  Chainb.  Cases 
(Camden)  44  His  family  were  himself  and  his  wife  and 
daughters,  two  mayds,  and  a  man.  a  17*9  S.  CLARKE 
Serm.  (1730)  II.  iii.  51  Representing,  .all  Orders  of  intelli- 
gent Beings,  as  the  Family  of  God.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE 
Myst.  Udolpho  ii,  I  am  going  to  prayers  with  my  family. 
1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  ii.  10  The  difference  between  people 
who  live  in  Society  and  people  who  live  in  the  family. 

b.  Happy  Family  :  a  collection  of  buds  and 
animals  of  different  natures  and  propensities  living 
together  in  harmony  in  one  cage. 

1844  in  P.  T.  Barnum  Sixty  Years  Recollections  (1889) 
120  [At  Coventry]  we  visited  an  exhibition  called  the 
'  Happy  Family  '.  1890  Evening  Neit's  4  Dec.  4/5  He  was 
.  .on  his  way  home  with  his  '  Happy  Family  '. 

3.  The  group  of  persons  consisting  of  the  parents 
and  their  children,  whether  actually  living  together 
or  not  ;  in  wider  sense,  the  unity  formed  by  those 
who  are  nearly  connected   by  blood   or   affinity. 
Holy  Family  :  see  quot.  1875. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  216  As  Father  of  his  Familie  he 
clad  Thir  nakedness.  170  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's 
Slna.  Nat.  (ing)  111.  589  We  pass,  .through  the  love  of  our 


Mother  and  Children,  is  called  a  Family.  1875  YRWHITT 
in  Diet.  Clir.  Antig.  I.  661  Family—  The  Holy.  The  sub- 
ject which  bears  this  title  in  modern  art  is  generally  a  group 
consisting  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  bearing  the  Sacred  Infant, 
of  St.  Joseph,  and  frequently  of  the  younger  St.  John 
Baptist  and  occasionally  of  St.  Elizabeth. 

b.  A  person's  children  regarded  collectively. 

1731  POPE  Ep.  Ratknrst  382  Seldom  at  Church..  But 
duly  sent  his  family  and  wife.  1876  Miss  BRADDON  J. 
Haggard's  Dan.  xxx.  280  '  I'm  a  man  with  a  long  fambly.' 
Mod.  He  has  a  large  family. 

4.  Those  descended  or  claiming  descent  from 
a  common  ancestor  ;  a  house,  kindred,  lineage. 

c  1423  WYNTOUH  Cron.  viii.  iv.  304  Amang  his  Kyn  and 
his  Famyle.  1513  DOUGLAS  rfZneis  xi.  viii.  136  The  famell 
and  kynrent  of  Volsca.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  708 
Plinie  affirmeth  also,  that  .  .  ther  was  a  Famuly  that  would 

§0  vpon  a  great  fire,  &  not  be  touched  therewith.  1593 
HAKS.  3  Hen,  VI,  I.  i.  65  Let  vs  assayle  the  Family  of 
Yorke.  1599  —  Hen.  V.  n.  ii.  129  Come  they  of  Noble 
Family!  1671  MILTON  P.  K.  in.  168  By  strong  hand  his 
[Maccabeus']  family  obtain'd.  .the  crown.  1734  POPE  Ess. 
Man  iv.  213  Go  I  and  pretend  thy  family  is  young.  1804 
J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  (1839*  15/2  Every  great  merchant  and 
money-dealer  wishes  to  be  the  founder  of  what  is  called  a 
family.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cona.  (1876)  II.  ix.  268  The 
abbey  of  Coventry,  .still  kept  in  the  family. 


FAMILY. 

Jig.  1775  SHERIDAN  Duenna  n.  iii,  The  beggars  are  a 
very  ancient  family  in  most  kingdoms. 

b.  (Man,  woman,  etc.)  of  family  :  of  noble  or 
gentle  descent. 

a  1763  SHKNSTONE  £ss.,  External  Figure  Wks.  1764  II. 
60  If  dress  be  only  allowable  to  persons  of  family,  it  may 

Setc.].  1762-71  H.  WALPOLK  Vertue's  A  need.  Paint.  (1786) 
II.  32  He  . .  married  a  beautiful  English-woman  of  family. 
1777  W.  DALRYMPLE  Trav.  Sp.  $  Port.  Ix,  Three  troops. . 
each  consisting  of  200  men,  who  are  all  men  of  family. 
1810  BENTHAM  Packing  (1821)  146  People  of  no  'family*. 

C.  In  wider  sense :  A  race  ;  a  people  or  group 
of  peoples  assumed  to  be  descended  from  a  com- 
mon stock. 

1583  STANYHURST  Aeneis  i.  (Arb.)  25  You  to  me  ful  pro- 
mist  . .  That  Roman  famely  should  spring  from  the  auncetrye 
Troian.  1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  468  The  Tama- 
nacs,  who  belong  to  the  same  family,  live  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Orinoco.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  (ed.  5)  I.  i.  18  By 
the  mixture  of  three  branches  of  the  great  Teutonic  family 
with  each  other. 

5.  transf.  andy?^.  (with  mixed  notion  of  3  and  4\ 
A  brotherhood  or  group  of  individuals  or  nations 
bound  together  by  political  or  religious  ties. 

1611  BIBLE  Eph.  iii.  15  The  Father  of  our  Lord  lesus 
Christ,  Of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heauen  and  earth  is 
named.  1650-3  Dissert.de Pace '\nPhenix ^(1708)  II.  348  Of 
all  the  Familys  and  Societys  of  Christians,  they  are  most 
hated.  rti86g  E.  EVERETT  (W.\  The  States  of  Europe 
were  by  the  prevailing  maxims  of  its  policy,  closely  ^united 
in  one  family.  1875  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  ix.  253 
They  [the  apostles]  subdued  the.  .Greeks  . .  the  . .  Romans, 
and  our.  .forefathers  into  one  family. 

6.  A  group  or  assemblage  of  objects,  connected 
together   and   distinguished   from   others   by   the 
possession  of  some  common  features  or  properties. 

a  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  354  There  be  two  Great  Families  of 
Things ;.  .Sulphureous  and  mercurial.  1731  POPE^*.  Bur* 
lington  iv.  96  With  all  the  mournful  family  of  Yews.  1741 
Chambers*  Cycl.  s.v.  Curves t  Family  of  Curves.  1796 
HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  I.  353  Family  ofcnrres  is  an  assem- 
blage of  several  curves  of  different  kinds,  all  defined  by  the 
same  equation  of  an  indeterminate  degree.  1813  BAKKWKI.J, 
Introd.  Geol.  (1815)  457  The  classification  of  simple  minerals 
into  families.  1875  FORTNUM  Majolica  viii.  65  Persian, 
Damascus,  Rhodian,  and  Lindus  wares,  composing  a  large 
family.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  xii.  228  We  have  called 
a  certain  body  of  languages  a  family,  the  I  ndo<£uropean. 

b.  In  modern  scientific  classification  :  A  group 
of  allied  genera.  (Usually,  a  *  family*  is  a  sub- 
division of  an  '  order ' ;  but  in  the  '  natural  system  ' 
of  botanical  classification  the  two  words  are,  so 
far  as  cotyledonous  plants  are  concerned,  synonym- 
ous :  English  botanists  chiefly  using  ( order  *,  while 
in  French  Jussieu's  termfamille  is  retained.) 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp.  s.v.,  The  bream  and  the 
herring,  though  very  different  in  genus,  may  yet  be  brought 
into  the  same  Family.  1831  J.  DAVIES  Manual  Mat.  Med. 
223  Rest'harrow,  of  the  family  Legittninosx.  1858  CARPEN- 
TER Veg^.  Phys.  §  19  Several  genera  may,  in  like  manner,  be 
united  into  a  family.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  ix.  §  i.  325 
Family  in  botany  is  synonymous  with  order.  1881  MIVART 
in  Nature  No.  615.  337  The  order  Lacertilia  is  made  up  of 
a  certain  number  of  large  groups,  each  of  which  is  called  a 
family,  which  family  is  again  composed  of  genera. 

7.  Family  of  love :    a  sect  which  originated  in 
Holland,  and  gained  many  adherents  in  England 
in  the  i6th  and  lythc. ;  they  held  that  religion 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  exercise  of  love,  and  that 
absolute   obedience   was   due    to   all   established 
governments,  however  tyrannical. 

X579  J-  KNEWSTUB  (title\  A  Computation  of  monstrous 
and  horrible  heresies  ..  embraced  of  a  number,  who  call 
themselves  the  Familie  of  Love.  1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappe 
ii.  L  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  (1884)  III.  38  You  are  either  of  the 
familie  of  Love,  or  of  no  religion  at  all.  1645-62  PAGITT 
Heresiogr.  (ed.  6)  105  This  sect  of  the  family  of  love,  .are  so 
called  because,  .their  love  is  so  great  that  they  may  join  any 
congregation.  1667  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  Schol.  (1713)  568 
Being  lately  informed  by  an  Elder  of  the  Family.. that 
they  of  their  Family  that  were  regenerated  . .  became 
Christs. 

8.  slang.  The  thieving  fraternity.     Seen  -man. 
1749  Bamfylde  Moore-Carew  (Farmer),  No  member  of 

the  Family.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.  s.v.,  Thieves, 
sharpers,  and  all  others  who  get  their  living  upon  the  cross, 
are  comprehended  under  the  title  of '  The  Family  '.  1838 
GLASCOCK  Land  Sharks  II.  ioo'1'his  house,  .was  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  Family. 

II.  attrib.  (adj.}  and  Comb. 

9.  Simple  attrib.,  passing  into  an  adj.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  family  or  household  ;  domestic. 

1602  FULBECKE  Pandectes  47  Such  familie-seruantes  or 
retinue  as  to  be  agreeable  . .  to  his  dignitie.  1641  HINDE 
J.  Briten  66  This  Gentleman  knew  right  well,  that  family 
exercises  were  the  very  goads  and  spurs  unto  godlinesse. 
1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.  Matt.  vi.  5  Publick  Church 
Prayer,  and  Family-Prayer  are  as  great  duties  as  secret 
Prayer.  1694  F,  BRAGGE  Disc.  Parables  xiii.  438  These 
Family-devotions  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  day. 
1709  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4522/2  That  Coach  was  preceded  by 
his  Majesty's  Family- Coaches,  a  1732  T.  BOSTON  Crook  in 
Lot  (1805)  23  Such  was  the  crook  made  in  David's  lot, 
through  his  family-disorders.  1768  Woman  of  Honor  II. 
178  If  this  sordid,  .family-spirit  does  not  soon  meet  with  an 
effectual  check.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  157  It  was 
a  family  affair.  1875  JOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  329  Tell  us 
something  about  their  family  life. 

b.  In  tradesmen's  signs,  advertisements,  and  the 
like ;  Family  butcher •,  grocer,  druggist,  etc. : 
originally  one  who  supplies  commodities  for 


household  use,  as  opposed,  e.g.  to  one  who 
supplies  them  to  ships  or  the  army,  family 
hotel:  one  which  claims  to  be  especially  for  the 
reception  of  families. 

c.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  certain  family,  lineage, 
or  kindred. 

a  1715  WYCHRRLEY  Ess.  agst.  Pride  $  Aitiblt.,  As_  if 
nobility  consisted  alone  in  being  entitled  to.  .have  the  family 
plate  graved  with  a  coat  of  arms.  1769  GRAY  Let.  Poems 
(1775)  365  Ridale-hall,  the  family-seat  of  Sir  Michael  Flem- 
ing. 1773  MKLMOTH  Cato  Remarks  171  Securing  to  the 
heir.. a  sufficient  part  of  the  family-estate  to  support  his 
rank  and  station.  1803  DEDUCES  Hyglia.  x.  59  A  family 
disposition  to  insanity.  1818  A  rl  Present,  feet  200  Some- 
times accidental  causes,  produce  what  has  been  termed  a 
family  toe,  partly  in  consequence  of  its  being  hereditary. 

10.  Phrases,  a.  In  a  (or  ^tJie]  family  way :  in  a 
domestic  manner ;  with  the  freedom  of  members  of 
the  same  family  ;  without  ceremony.     Also  1 1" 

family  ( =  F.  en  familie). 

1709  STEELE  &  ADDISOS  Taller  No.  116  F  i  His  Wife  is 
the  Daughter  of  an  honest  House,  ever  Ved  in  a  Family- 
Way.  1768  ll'oman  of  Honor^  I.  87  Dining  together,  in 
family.  1784  Lett,  to  Honoria  fy  Marianne  II.  64  She 
would  . .  stay  some  time  with  them,  quite  in  the  family 
way.  1789  G.  KEATE  Pelcw  III.  107  At  the  house  of  this 
Chief  they  were  received  quite  in  a  family  way.  a  1809  J. 
PALMER  Lite  Master  like  Man  (1811)  I.  193  You'll  find  all 
in  the  family  way.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855) 
II.  xii.  214  We  should  have  discussed  our  interests  in  a 
family  way.  1850  THACKERAY  Virgin.  II.  x.  74  Why  don't 
we  ask  him  and  his  ladies  to  come  over  in  a  family  way 
and  dine  with  some  other  plain  country  gentlefolks? 
b.  ( To  be)  in  the  family  way  :  pregnant. 

1796  MRS.  E.  PARSONS  Myst.  Warn.  I.  oo  The  Countess 
was  again  in  the  family  way.  1840  LADY  C.  BURY  Hist, 
of  Flirt  xxvi,  Esther  is  in  the  family-way.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  62  The  wives.,  will  have  a  fine  easy 
time  when  they  are  in  the  family  way. 

11.  Special  Comb. :  family  Bible,  a  large  copy 
of  the  Bible  for  use  at  family  prayers  (its  fly-leaves 
often  contain  a  '  family  register '  or  record  of  the 
birth    of  children,  etc.) ;  family-boat  (see  quot. 
1883)  ;  family  circle,  the  company  of  persons  and 
their  children,  and  other  relatives  and  friends,  who 
are  inmates  in  the  household  ;  family  coach,  a 
large  closed  carriage  capable  of  containing  a  whole 
family ;  also,  a  certain  game  of  forfeits,  in  which 
a  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  '  family  coach '  is 
related ;  family-compact,  a  treaty  made  in  the 
eighteenth  century  between  the  Bourbon  dynasties  of 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Two  Sicilies  for  common 
action,  esp.  against  England  and  Austria  ;  family- 
council,  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  a  family  to 
decide  questions  relating  to  their  common  interest; 
spec,   see  family-meeting;    family-disease   (see 
quot.);  family-government,  (a)  the  government  of 
a  family;  (6)  the  system  in  which  each  family  stands 
alone  as  a  political  unit ;  family-head  (see  quot.) ; 
family-likeness,  a  resemblance  such  as  may  be 
looked  for  in  members  of  the  same  family ;  also 

Jig. ;  family-living,  a  benefice  in  the  gift  of  the  head 
of  the  family;  +  family-lovist  [f .family  of love 
(see  7)  4-  1ST],  =  FAMILIST  3  ;  family-man,  a  man 
with  a  family ;  also  (a)  one  who  leads  a  domestic 
or  homely  life  ;  (6)  slang  a  thief ;  also  a '  fence '  (cf. 
sense  8) ;  family-meeting,  in  Louisiana  and 
Quebec,  a  council  of  at  least  five  relations  which 
meets  before  a  public  notary  to  give  advice  con- 
cerning a  minor  or  other  person ;  family -picture, 
(a)  a  painting  representing  a  family  ;  (6)  a  picture 
handed  down  as  an  heirloom  ;  family-piece,  (a) 
a  composition  relating  to  the  doings  of  a  family  ; 
(/>)  =prec.  (a) ;  family-tree,  a  genealogical  tree. 
1781  JOHNSON  Lett.  Dr.  Patten  25  Sept.,  This  Lexicon 
.  .might  become  a  concomitant  to  the  *Family  Bible.  t8u 
J.  FLINT  Lett.  Amer.  73  The  craft,  called  *family  boats. 
1883  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Sailors'  Lang.,  Family  boats,  the  name 
given  to  smacks  worked  by  members  of  the  same  family. 
1809  H.  MURK  Calebs  I.  347  Being  agreeable ..  in  one's 
own  *family  circle.  1852  E.  WARNER  Wide  W.  World 
82  They  played  the  Old  "Family  Coach.  1761  Hist. 


tcts.  1804  .5 yd.  O0t.  Lex.,  rtimily  diseases,  diseases 
proceeding  from  heredity.  1715  DE  FOE  Fam.  Instruct. 
i.  v.  (1841)  I.  106  We  must  set  up  a  *family-government 
entirely  new.  1803  SYD.  SMITH  Whs.  1859  I.  20/2  In 
politics,  they  appear  to  have  scarcely  advanced  beyond 
family-government.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor1  sWord-bk.,*  Family- 
head,  when  the  stem  was  surmounted  with  several  full- 
length  figures.  1824  MEDWIN  Convers.  Byron  (1832)  I.  94 
In  his  women .  .there  is  little  "family-likeness.  1883  CLODD 
in  Kncnvl.  24  Aug.  115/1  The  family  likeness  of  those 
Indian  folk-tales  to  those  [European  ones]  given  above. 
1798  JANE  AUSTEN  Northanff.  Abb.  (1833)  II.  vii.  144  It  is 
a  *family  living.  1883  READE  Many  a  Slif  in  Harper's 
Mag.  Dec.  132/2  Joe  was  ordained  priest,  took  the  family 
living.  1589  NASHE  Marlins  Months  Minde  To  Rdr. 
Wks.  1883  1. 165,  I  meddle  not  here  with  the  Anabaptists, 
*Famely  louists,  Machiauellists,  nor  Atheists.  1788  G.  A. 
STEVENS  Adv.  Specitlist  I.  221  Gamesters,  Gamblers  or 
*Family-men.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Ability  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  44  These  private  reserved  mute  family-men. 
1846  SNOWDEN  Mag.  Assistant  342  Thieves  :  Family-men. 
1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  of  Hearts  (1875)  17  I'm  a  family  man 


FAMISH. 

myself,  with  grown-up  daughters  of  my  own.  1856  BOUVIER 
Law  Diet.  (7.S.  (ed.  6»,  ^Family-meeting.  1762-71  H. 
WALI-OLE  Virtue's  Anecd.  Paint,  (1786)  1. 147  The  *family- 


(17861  II.  102  Mr.  Willett.  .has  a  small  family-piece  of  Dr. 
Hibbard,  physician,  his  wife  and  five  children.  1826  SCOTT 
Prorinc.  Anfi>/.t  Scion  C/m/r/,  It  is  a  family-piece,  com- 
prehending the  Lord  Seton,  his  lady,  and  four  children, 
painted. -by  Sir  A.  More.  1864  THACKKKAY  D.  Dm'al\. 
(1869)  i,  I  once  drew  a  fine  *family  tree  of  my  ancestors. 

Fa'milyish,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISH.]  In  nonce- 
uses  :  a.  Recalling  family  associations,  b.  Ex- 
hibiting the  full  force  of  family  ties,  '  clannish '. 

1824  Neu>  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  439  Snooksville  had  a  very 
familyish  sound.  1891  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  420/2  They're 
a  very  familyish  sort  of  family. 

Famine ^favmin).  Forms: 4-6 famin, famyn(e, 
4-  famine,  [a.  F.  famine  -  Yi-.fainina,  f.  late  L. 
type  *famina,  i.  fames  hunger.] 

1.  Extreme  and  general  scarcity  of  food,  in  a 
town,  country,  etc.  ;  an  instance  of  this,  a  period 
of  extreme  and  general  dearth. 

1363  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  309  Famyn  schal  a-Ryse  porw 
Flodes  and  foul  weder.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxxxvi. 
186  By  reason  wherof  ensued  a  great  famyne.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  20  The  violent  famine  dyd  frustrate  all  these  ap- 
poyntmentes.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  \\.  xxvii.  157  If  in  a 
great  famine  he  take  the  food  by  force.  1776  GIBBON /)«•/. 
<$•  f.  I.  285  A  long  and  general  famine  was  a  calamity  of  a 
more  serious  kind.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Fate  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  315  Famine,  .war.  .and  effete  races,  must  be 
reckoned  calculable  parts  of  the  system  of  the  world. 

fig.  1644  MILTON  Areop.   (Arb.)  72  Should  ye.. bring  a 
famin  upon  our  minds. 
b.  personified. 

1610  Histrio-tn.  vi.  16  Thin  Famine  needs  must  follow 
Poverty.  1784  COWPKH  Task  n.  185  He  calls  for  Famine, 
and  the  meagre  fiend,  .taints  the  golden  ear. 

2.  transf.  An  extreme  dearth  or  scarcity  of  some- 
thing si>ecified,  material  or  immaterial. 

z6n  BIBLE  Amos  viii.  n,  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the 
land,  not  a  famine  of  bread.. but  of  hearing  the  words  of 
the  Lord.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  184  These  negroes 
.  .have  no  famine  of  Natures  gifts  and  blessings.  x68i  R. 
KNOX  IQ  Years'  Captivity  in  Arb.  Garner  1.  400,  I  .. 
lamented  under  the  famine  of  God's  Word  and  Sacraments. 
1888  L'pool  Daily  Post  26  June  4/8  The  threatened  water 
famine.  1889  Pail  Mall  G.  7  Nov.  3/3  The  perennial  talk 
of  an  ivory  famine  has  as  yet  come  to  nothing. 

3.  Want  of  food,  hunger ;  hence,  starvation. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard,  T.  123  And  schold  hir  children 
sterve  for  famyn.  c  1450  Merlin  224  The  Citee  . .  was 
right  stronge,  that  nothynge  ne  dowted,  saf  only  for 
famyn.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  510  That 
ancient  and  usuall  punishment  of  famine.  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  v.  v.  40  If  thou  speak'st  false,  Vpon  the  next  Tree 
shall  thou  hang  aliueTill  Famine  cling  thee.  1773  Observ. 
State  Poor  8  More  really  die  of  famine  than  those  who  are 
found.  1837  W.  IRVING  Caff.  Bonneville  III.  101  Their 
horses,  -had  recovered  from  past  famine  and  fatigue. 

4.  Violent   appetite,  as  of  a  famished  person ; 
chiefly^f. 

1393  GOWER  Conf.  III.  32  Of  love  the  famine  I  fonde  . .  To 
fede,  1600  DEKKER  Fortnnatns  Wks.  1873  I.  169  The 
famine  of  base  gold  Hath  made  your  soules  to  murders 
hands  be  sold.  1667  MILTON  P,  L.  \\,  847  Death  Grinnd  hor- 
rible a  gastly  smile,  to  hear  His  famine  should  be  fill'd. 
1858  MIDDLETON  Shelley  I.  xvii.  168  He.  .shall  never  cease 
thirsting,  but,  striving  ever  to  quench  his  thirst .  .shall  only 
render  it  so  much  the  more  the  famine  of  his  nature. 

5.  Comb. :  a.  simple  attributive,  as  famine-blight ', 
-prices,  -wolf;  b,  instrumental,  us  famine- hollowed, 
-pinched  \  famine -bread,  a  species  of  lichen  (Um- 
bilicaria  arctica) ;  famine-fever,  (a)  typhus ;  (£) 
relapsing  fever. 

1845  MRS.  NORTON  Child  of  Islands  (1846)  in  *  Famine- 
blights  that  swept  from  east  to  west.  1887  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  9)  XXII.  400  The  so-called  *  *famine-bread '  ..which 
has  maintained  the  life  of  so  many  arctic  travellers.  1876 
OUIDA  Winter  City  iii.  45  Is  it  not  a  *famine  fever  which 
never  comes  near  a  well-laden  table  ?  1877  ROBERTS 
Hartdbk.  Med,  (ed.  3)  I.  132  Relapsing  fever  prevails  gen- 
erally during  periods  of  famine,  and  has  hence  been  called 
famine-fever.  i8»  BYRON  Werner  \.  i.  119  This.  .*famine- 
hollow'd  brow.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expt.  II.  xxi.  206  These 
*  famine-pinched  wanderers  of  the  ice.  1856  EMERSON  Eng. 
Traits,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  75  Bread  rose  to  *famine- 
prices.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Sept.  7/1  Russia  at  present 
is.  .anxious  to  muzzle  the  famine  wolf. 

t  Pa'mine,  v.  Obs.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

L  trans.  To  distress  with  famine ;  to  kill  or  sub- 
due with  hunger ;  to  starve. 

1520  Caxtoris  Chron.  Eng.  vi.  69  b/z  He  was  put  in  the 
castell  Aungell,  and  was  famyned  to  dethe.  1523  LD. 
BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccccviii.  711  The  flemynges  thought  by 
this  siege  to  famyne  them  within. 

2.  intr.  To  suffer,  or  die  of,  hunger;  to  starve. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newc  hid.  (Arb.)  31  For  wante  of 
vitayfes  and  foode,  they  begonne  to  famyne.  1596  BELL 
Snry.  Popery  in.  x.  412  It  grieueth  him  to  behold  others 
famine. 

Hence  f  Pa'mined  ppl.  a.    Obs.  rare. 

1622  H.  SYDENHAM  Serm.  Sol.  Occ.  (1637)  178  Rather.. 
than  sacrifice  the  remainder  of  a  famin'd  body  to  an  hon- 
ourable death. 

Famish  (fse-mij),  v.  Forms :  5-6  famyssh, 
(5  -ysch,  6  -esh,  -eszsh,  -ishe,  -issh,  -ysh.),  6- 
famish.  [alteration  of  FAME  v.*t  after  rbs.  in  -ISH. 
Cf.  AFFAMISH.] 


I 


FAMISHED. 

1.  trans.  To  reduce  to  the  extremities  of  famine 
and  hunger ;  to  starve.     Also,  f  To  famish  away. 

11 1400-50  .•/ [t'-\-iiitsft'r  1 496  pare  suld  my  folk  for  defnute 
!..•  famystht  foreuire.  1489  CAXTON  Fayli'S  of  A .  II.  iii.  96 
The  other  cartagiens  that  kepte  the  -said  lownes  ..  were 
famysshed.  1493  Pali-salt  (\V.  de  W.  1515)  icx>  Tytus  lay.: 
so  sore  to  the  cyte  that  he  famysshed  tlieyni.  1535  Co\  KK- 
D.U.K  loci  i-  20  The  shepe  are  fames/shed  awaye.  1593 
SFIAKS.  2  //*•«.  I  'I,  I.  iii.  175,  I  danc't  attendance  on  his  will 
Till  1'aris  was  besieg'd,  famisht,  and  lost.  1659  IS.  HAKKIS 
rarival's  Iron  Age  91  Spinola  before  Breda ..  seeing  no 
means  to  take  it  by  force,  resolved  to  famish  it.  1790 
I;IKKK  /•>.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  250  The  regicides  whom  he 
(Henry  IV]  hanged  after  he  had  famished  Paris  into  a 
surrender.  1871  K.  KLI.IS  Catullus  xxi.  3  All  ..  that  shall 
ever  in  after  years  be  famish'd. 

fig.  1546  Supplic.  of  Poore  C'o»w««w(E.E.T.S.)64  Tliey 
would  famysh  the  soules  of  the  residue.  (1645  HOU-KLL 
Lett.  11892)  II.  379  Some  Females  . .  to  feed  their  Pride  . . 
will  famish  Affection,  c  1766  HURKK  Tracts  Popery  Laws 
Wks.  1842  II.  445  Whose  quality  it  is  to  famish  the  pre- 
sent hours.  1817  SIIKU.KY  /V.  Atlninase  i.  38  Those  false 
opinions  which  the  harsh  rich  use  To  blind  the  world  they 
famish  for  their  pride. 

2.  To  kill  with  hunger,  starve  to  death.    Also, 
To  famish  to  death. 

c  1440  Hone  Ftor.  875  So  longe  logyd  the  sege  there,  That 
they  wythynne  nere  famysched  were,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
//«<?«  I.  169  He  was  nere  famyshyd  for  lake  of  sustenaunce. 
a  1649  DRUMM.  or  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jas.  /.  Wks.  (1711)  5 
Robert.. had  famished  to  death  the  king's  brother  David, 
in  the  castle  of  Falkland.  1720  DE  FOB  Capt.  Singleton 
vii.  130  We  were  in  a  most  dreadful  apprehension  of  being 
famished  to  death.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  vii, 
Paulo  bewailed  the  probability  of  their  being  famished. 

fb.  To  deprive  (a  person)  of  any  thing  necessary 
to  life.  Obs.  rare. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  78  Where  thin  Aire  Above  the 
Clouds  will . .  famish  him  of  Breath,  if  not  of  Bread. 

3.  intr.  a.  To  suffer  the  extremity  of  want  of 
food;  to  be  intensely  hungry.     Const,  for. 

1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  ix.  20  Yf  a  man  do  turne  him  to 
the  right  honde  he  shal  famesh.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  I,  i.  5 
You  are  all  resolu'd  rather  to  dy  then  to  famish.  1680 
BAXTER  Ansu'.  Stilling/I.  Ixxiii.  93  They. .  reproach  them 
as  covetous  that  will  rather  beg  than  sin  or  famish.  1813 
SHELLEY  Q.  Mali  in.  104  Not  one  wretch  Whose  children 
famish,  .rears  an  arm.  1826  DISRAELI  Vru.Grey  \\.  i,  One 
of  the  most  hungry  mortals  that  ever  yet  famished. 

fig.  1844  BROWNING  Colombe's  Birthday  i.  Poems  1887  II. 
183  Sir  Chynet,  You  famish  for  promotion. 

t  b.  To  die  of  starvation,  perish  from  want  of 
food.  Also,  To  famish  with  hunger.  To  famish 
a  cto/s  death.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  545/1,  I  famysshe  for  honger,  je  aflame. 
1551  CROWI.EY  Pleas.  <J-  Pair.  260  If  the  pore  famyshed 
for  lacke  of  fode.  1607  SHAKS.  Tiinon  n.  ii.  91  Thou  shalt 
famish  a  Dogges  death.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.v.  (1851) 
217  A  small  Iland  where  many  of  them  famish'd.  1683 
DRVDEN  Art.  Poetry  iv.  186  Now  none  famish  who 
deserve  to  eat.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  118  They  had 
all  miserably  famished  with  hunger. 

Hence  f  Pa-mister,  one  who  famishes  (sense  l)  ; 
Pa-mishing  vbl.  sb.,  Pa'mishinsr ///.  ". 

1553  BALE  Gardiner's  De  vera.  Obed.  B  j,  This  hathe  ben  a 
famysher  of  the  Kinges  souldiours.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes 
of  Aymon  \.  21  It  was  imprenable  but  only  by  famyshynge. 
1786  BURKE  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  126  Sundry  docu- 
ments concerning  the  famishing,  .of  the  women  and  children 
of  the  Iate_sovereign.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  I.  16  Their 
stomachs  injured  by  occasional  famishing.  1577  tr.  Bul- 
linger's  Decades  (1592)  174  Darius  ..  shutteth  vp  Daniels 
enemies  in  the  same  denne,  to  bee  torne  in  peeces  by  the 
famishing  beastes.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  III.  77  The 
poor  famishing  wanderers. 

Famished  (farmijt),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -Ei>  l.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb.  Also  in  comb.,  as  famished- 
looking  adj. 

a  1430  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  28  The  pore  pepille  . .  lene 
and  famisshed  for  hunger.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  I.  ii.  7 
The  famisht  English. .  Faintly  besiege  vs  one  houre  in  a 
moneth.  a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  59  Poor  and  half 
famished^  fellows  despised  him.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  ff  F. 
III.  167  The  famished  host  of  Radagaisus  was  in  its  turn 
besieged.  1828  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  in.  (1863)  467 
A  long,  lean,  famished-looking  boy.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  (1876)  III.  xii.  138  Some  rode  on  famished  horses 


flies  the  famished  northern  blast. 

Famishment  (fe-mi/ment).  Now  rare.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -MENT.] 

1.  The  state,  condition,  or  process  of  being 
famished  or  starved  j  an  instance  of  this,  hungry 
appetite.  Also  t  a  means  of  starving. 

1:1470  HARDING  Chron.  XLIV.  iii,  For  drede  of  famyshe- 
ment  He  treated  with  the  duke  Androgeus.  1563-87  FOXE 
A.  Kf  M.  (1596)  66/2  Eugenia.. was  assailed  with,  .famish- 
ment in  prison.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  i.  §  29  Hee 
caused  the  Earle  by  famishment  to  yeelde  vp  his  Fort. 
1667  A  Him.  Wtst  to  North  13  The  bane  of  Traffick,  and 
the  famishment  of  the  poor  Handicrafts-man.  1727-36  in 
BAILEY.  1847  A.  H  CLOUGH  Poems  f,  Pr.  J!em.dS6g)  I. 
279  The  sky.  .in  Ireland  looks  upon  famishment  and  fever. 
1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  II.  I0?  He  with  mad  famishment, 
1  hree  gullets  opening  snaps  up  that  was  thrown. 
•\To.fig.  Obs. 

1569  CHOWLEY  Soph.  Dr.  Watson  i.  206  Not  to  be  per- 
Laker  of  the  mysticall  supper  at  all,  is  a  famishment  and 
death.  IMO-tl  J.  DAVIES  Wittes  Pilgrimage  V  ij  b,  Laugh 
and  bee  fatt,  sith  al  you  touch  is  gold,  Though  that  foode 
your  .Soules  famishment  affordes. 
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t  2.   =  FAMINE  r.  Obs. 

1526  TISDALK  Luke  iv.  25  Create  fammisshment  was 
trouglioute  all  the  londe.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Mark  xiii. 
3  Earthquakes,  -and  fnmishementes  and  troubles. 

Famon,  obs.  f.  of  FOK.MAN. 

•I  FaniO'SC,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  f,l//ios-us,  f.  fama 
(see  FAME).]  =  FAMOUS. 

1432-50  tr.  lligden  (Rolls)  1. 181  In  whomgrete  Constantine 
erecte  ij.  famose  chirches.  c  1449  PKCOCK  Rcpr.  I.  v.  27 
Bicause  such  speche  is  famose  in  vce.  c  1530  in  Pol.  Rcl. 
#t  L,  Poems  (1866)  46  Famose  poetys  of  antiquite.  1562 
Ktgbter qf  St*  Andrews  Kirk  Session  (1889)  I.  182  Befoyr 
ane  curat  and  fames  wytnes.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions 
.\xvi.  (1887)  103  The  famosest  knight,  of  the  fellowship. 
ci6as  WIIITEI.OCKE  Lib.  Fain.  (Camden)  13  A  reader  .. 
that  was  reputed  the  famosest  in  that  language  about  the 
towne.  1727-36  in  BAILEY. 

t  FamO'SC,^.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Also  6-7  famoze, 
7  famoize.  [f.  prec.  adj.]  =  FAMOUS  v.  I. 

1S90TARLTON  Nm'sPnrgal.  (1844]  53  That  merrye  Roscius 
..  that  famosed  all  comedies  so  with  his  pleasant  and  ex- 
temporall  invention.  1631  WEEVKR  Anc.  Intn.  Men.  687 
The  red  crosse,  by  which  Saint  George  the  Tutelar  Saint 
of  all  Englishmen  is  famozed.  ?  1650  Don  Bellianis  55  Our 
Prince,  that  is  no  lesse  famosed  then  he.  1845  HALUWELL 
Fairy  Mythology  p.  viii,  Robin  Goodfellow  was  famosed 
in  every  old  wives'  chronicle  for  his  mad  merry  pranks. 

Hence  t  Famo'sed  ///.  a.    Obs. 

1583  STANYHURST  Aeneis  in.  (Arb.lSo  Possesseth  Pyrrhus 
thee  spouse  of  famosed  Hector?  1600  TOURNF.UR  Transf. 
-Ifi-fatfior/'/i.  Ixv,  This  noble  conquest  made  him  famoized. 
1613  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  i.  (1772)  27  The  halcyon 
famosed  For  colours  rare. 

t  Famo'sity.  Obs.  rare-1.  [&(\.¥.fa»;osite, 
ad.  L.  famositat-em  ill  fame,  f.  famosus,  see  FA- 
MOSK  <z.]  Celebrity,  notoriety,  renown. 

i535.SrEWARTt>»K.  Scot.  III.  no  Ane  Williame  of  greit 
famositie.  1727-36  in  BAILEY 

II  FamO'SO.  rare—1.  [It.faiHOSo,nd.L.fdmc>stfs 
see  FAMOSE  a.]  A  notorious  person. 

1663  Flagellum  ;  or  O.  Cromwell  (1672)  9  Fate  . .  had 
decreed,  .unhappy  Birth  of  this  Famoso. 

Famous  (fe'-mss),  a.  Forms  :  4-5  famows(e, 
4-6  famouse,  5  famus,  4-  famous  ;  superl.  6 
famoust,  6-  famousest.  See  also  FAMOSE.  [a. 
AF.  famous,  OF.  fameus  (mod.F./anietix),  ad.  L. 
famos-us,  {.fama  :  see  FAME  and  -ous.] 

1.  Celebrated  in  fame  or  public  report ;  much 
talked  about,  renowned.  Const,  for.  Also 
\famous  of  renown. 

a.  of  persons,  their  attributes,  etc. 

? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  3304  Ffamows  in  fierre  londis,  and 
floure  of  alle  kynges.  c  1450  St.  Clithbert  (Surtees)  6421  At 
mailros  boisill',  a  famus  man.  igia  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  91 
His  moste  noble  fadre  of  famouse  memorye.  1589  PUTTEN- 
HAM  Eng.  Poesie  m.  xix.  (Arb.)  242  The  famoust  Queene 
that  euer  was.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  1:851)  15  The 
famous 


.  .Councel  of  Nicjea,  the  first  and  i 


usest  of  all  the  rest. 


1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Ceorg.  in.  191  The  . .  old  Stallion  . . 
Famous  in  his  Youth  for  Force  and  Speed.  1756-7  tr. 
Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  387  The  body  of  this  famous 
cardinal  lies  at  Rome.  1832  W.  IRVING  Alhambra  II.  154 
The  famous  Italian  singer  Farinelli.  1833  TENNYSON 
Blackbird  16  The  melody  That  made  iheefamous  once, 
when  young. 
b.  of  things. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1440  Hipsiph.  ff  Medea,  This 
famous  tresore.  14  . .  Epiph.  in  Tnmtale's  Vis.  (1843)  103 
To  see  this  ster  most  famows  of  renown.  1587  GOLDING 
De  Mornay  xxii.  338  There  also  was  her  famousest 
Temple.  1665  MANLF.Y  Grotius'  Low  C.  H'arres  255  Steene- 
berg,  famous  of  old  for  a  Harbour.  1674  BOYLE  Excell. 
Tkeol.  i.  iii.  83  The  famous  answer  given  by  an  excellent 
Philosopher.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  I.  ii.  16  This  Island  of 
Madera.  .is  famous,  -for  its  excellent  wines.  1782  CowrER 
Gilpin  4  A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he  Of  famous  London 
town.  1850  M'CoSH  Div.  Gout.  n.  i.  (1874)  117  The  three 
famous  laws  of  Kepler.  1868  Q.  VICTORIA  Life  High/.  35 
The  stream  of  which  [the  Tummel]  is  famous  for  salmon. 

f2.  Of  good  repute,  reputable.  Sc.  06s. 

."55S  in  Balfour  Practicks  (1754)  145  Twa  or  thre'  of  his 
ntchtbouris,  famous  and  unsuspect  men.  1683  Act  Jus- 
ticiary 8  Aug.  in  Wodrow  Hist.  Suff.  Ch.  Scot.  (1721)  II. 
309  For  proving  of  this,  adduced  several  famous  witnesses. 

f  3.  In  a  bad  or  neutral  sense :  Notorious.  Obs. 
exc.  arch. 

1388  WYCLIF  Matt,  xxvii.  16  He  hadde  tho  a  famous  man 
boundun,  that  was  seid  Barrabas.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ff  Cl. 
i.  iv.  48  Menacrates  and  Menas  famous  Pyrates.  1680 
MORDEN  Geog.  Reel.  (1685)  452  That  famous  infamous 
English  Rebel  Stuckley.  1691  TILI.OTSON  Senn.  i  John 
iv.  9  Sermons  1704  II.  460  The  Death  of  the  Cross.. was  the 
Death  of  famous  [later  edd.  infamous]  Malefactours.  1728 
MORGAN  Algiers  I.  iv.  160  The  Infamously  famous  Count 
Julian.  1817  CODBETT  Wks.  XXXII.  367  A  famous  false- 
hood, which  has  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post.  1837 
CARLYI.E  Fr.  Rev.  (1872!  II.  v.  ii.  174  Make  the  name  of 
Mountain  famous  infamous  to  all  times  and  lands. 

t  b.  Of  utterances,  etc.  ;  after  L.  famosus  :  Li- 
bellous, slanderous.   Otis. 

1543  in  Balfour  Practices  (1754)  537  That  na  maner  of 
man  mak,  write,  or  imprent  ony  . .  writingis  . .  famous  or 
sclanderous  to  ony  persoun ..  under  the  pane  of  death.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  l.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  62  Vntrue  and 
famous  libels. 

f4.  That  is  matter  of  common  talk  ;  common, 
ordinary,  usual.  Obs. 

1528  PAYNEL  Salerne's  Rtgim,  B  iv,  Coler  vnnaturall .  .is 
called  famous  or  notable  :  by  reason  hit  is  ofte  engendred. 
1672  BAXTER  Bagshaivs  Scand.  ii.  9  Analogous  . .  words  . . 
are  to  be  taken  in  the  most  common  or  famous  sense.  1680 
MORDEN  Geog.  Reel.  (1685)  43  Their  mention  is  very  fre- 


FAMULARY. 

quent  and  famous  during  the  race  of  the  French  Kings  of 
the  Caroline  Line.  1727-44  I, i:\us  /'<\<></ct-  17  Taking  the 
word  preach  in  its  most  famous  signification. 

5-  Used  ( chiefly  colloq.}  as  an  emphatic  expres- 
sion of  approval :  Excellent,  grand,  magnificent, 
splendid,  'capital'. 

1798  SOUTH  RY  Battle  Hlcnheim  36  *  But  every  body  said ', 
qucnh  he,  'That  'twas  a  famous  victory1.  1836  Backwoods 
ofCannda.  141  My  Irish  maid,  .soon  roused  up  famous  fires, 
and  set  the  house  in  order.  1890  Spectator  6  Sept.  308/2  It 
is  a  famous  place  for  n  fair. 

t  Famous  (f^mas),  v.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  See 
also  KAMOSE  v.  [f.  prec.  adj.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  famous,  f  a.  To  render 
celebrated,  earn  celebrity  for  (pbs.\  b.  Of  a  writer, 
etc. :  To  celebrate  (#nr/O. 

1590  LODGE  Enphnef  Gold.  Leg.  in  HalHwell  Shaks.  VI. 
n  To  famous  that  house  ..  shewe  thy  resolution  to  be 
peremptorie.  1622  PEACHAM  Contpl.  Gentl.  74  The  wooden 
dove  of  Archytas,  so  famoused  . .  by  Agellius.  1633  BP. 
HALL  Hard  Texts  508  This  empire  was  famoused  .  .*oy  an 
eminent  King.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  O.von.  I.  465  Men.. 
worthily  famoused  on  this  side,  and  beyond  the  Sea.  1873 
LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Sen  n.  306  The  heroic  uncle, 
whose  deeds,  .were  properly  famoused  by  the  boy  Homer. 

f  2.  To  cause  to  be  generally  reputed  for.    Obs. 

1614-15  W.  BROWNE  Inner  Temple  Masque  26  From  whose 
continual!  store  such  jpooles  are  fed,  As  in  the  land  for  seas 
are  famoused.  1615  T.  ADAMS  Two  Sonncs  75  Our  eldest, 
whom  we  have  famoused  for  our  sole  and  entire  heirs. 

Hence  Pa'moused///.  a. ;  Fa'mousing  vbl.  sb. 

1606  FORD  Honor  Tri.  (1843)  15  That  famoused  trophy. 
1607  ROWLANDS  Famous  Hist.  5  We  toyl  so  much  in  other 
Nations  praise,  That  we  neglect  the  famousing  of  our  own. 
1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  50  Men  famoused  for 
vertue. 

Famously  (f^-masli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
fl.  In    a    famous    or    celebrated    manner,   re- 

nownedly.  Obs. 

1579  FULKE  Confut.  Sanders  670  Rome  doeth  set  foorth 
the  merites  of  Peter  and  Paule  the  more  famously  and 
solemnly.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  n.  iii.  19  This  land  was 
famously  enrich'd  With  politike  graue  Counsel!.  1684 
WINSTANLEY  in  Shoks.  C.  Praise  400  He  became  so  famously 
witty.  1727-36  BAILEY,  Famously,  renownedly. 

t  2.  In  or  by  common  talk  ;  commonly,  openly. 
Also,  in  bad  sense :  Notoriously.  Obs. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  Neive  Ind.  (Arb.)  32  Molucca,  so 
famously  spoken  of  for  the  great  abundaunce  of  swete  spices. 
1593  NASHE  Intercepting  of  Cert.  Lett.  G  Hj,  [Stanny- 
hurst]  had  neuer  been  praisd  by  Gabriel  for  his  labour,  if 
therein  hee  had  not  bin  so  famously  absurd.  1630  R.  John' 
son  s  Kingd.  fy  Comnrw.  277  Which  story  is  famously 
knowne  in  Cambridge.  1637  R.  HUMPHREY  tr.  St.  Am- 
brose Pref.,  It  notoriously  appeareth,  and  famously  to  their 
eternall  infamy  brands  the  Papists.  1701  GREW  Cosnt. 
Sacra  iv.  ii.  §  32  They  looked  on  the  Particulars,  as  Things 
famously  spoken  of.  1737  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind. 
II.  xxxiv.  18  The  Town  is  famously  infamous  for  a  Semi- 
nary of  female  Lewdness. 

t  b.  Publicly  ;  so  that  the  fact  may  be  widely 
known.  Obs. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  %  M.  (1684)  709/1  The  said  John  Hus 
shall  be  famously  deposed  and  degraded  from  h.s  priestly 
Orders. 

3.  colloq.  Excellently,  splendidly,  capitally.  Cf. 
FAMOUS  a.  5. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  i.  37,  I  say  vnto  you  what  he  hath 
done  Famouslie,  he  did  it  to  that  end.    1671  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.   544/4  The  City  of  Argiers.  .is  famously  carved  and 
painted  in  her  stern,  being  a   new  stout  Ship.      1746   in 
Leisure  //i?wr(i88o>  119,  I  had  the  terrible  mortification  of 
seeing  a  horse   of  Willy's   famously   beat.     1841    LVTTON 
Nt.  fy  Aforti.  i.  i,  I've  contrived  it  famously.    1858  RAMSAY 
Retnin.  v.  (ed.  18)  119  We  get  on  famously. 

Famousness  (f^'mssnes).  [f.  as  prec.+-NES3.] 
The  state  of  being  famous,  f  a.  The  fact  or 
state  of  being  well-known  (obs.).  b.  Celebrity, 
renown. 

a.  1605  A.  WOTTON  Answ.  Pop.  Articles  13  The  per- 
petuall  visibility,  and  famousnesse  in  the  world.    1677  GARY 
Chronol.  i.  i.  i.  vi.  16  The  famousness  and  long  continu- 
ance of  (he  Annus  sEqnabilis  in  civil  use  among  them. 

b.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  \.  27  Not  by 
famousnesse   of  name,   nor  portlynesse   of  life.      1675   /. 
SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  i.  28  The  future  famousness  of 
a  Stage-Player,     1716-36  in  BAILEY.     1801  MAR.  EDGE- 
WORTH  Belinda,  vii,  In  point  of  famousness,  I'd  sport  my 
'  Random '  against  all  the  books  that  ever  were,  .written. 
1873  MRS.  WHITNEY  Other  Girls  xvi.  (1876'  212  She  had 
taken  in  the  housemaid  and  small-boy  view  of  famousness. 

Famp  (fsemp).  Geol.  [Of  unknown  etymology  ; 
originally  dial,  (north  of  England).]  'An  indurated 
wavy  calcareous  shale '  (Phillips)  found  among 
limestone  rocks.  Also  attrib..famp-bed. 

1836  PHILLIPS  Geol.  Yorksh.  n.  28  On  which  is  a  'famp1 
bed.  ltid.t  Black  beds  intermixed  with  '  famp '  and  nodules 
of  chert.  1875  URE  Diet.  Arts  II.  325  Famp  is  a  siliceous 
bed,  composed  of  very  fine  particles.  1881  RAYMOND 
Mining  Gloss.,  Famp,  Newc.,  soft,  tough,  thin  shale  beds. 

tFa'mple,  v.  Obs.  rare—^.  trans.  Sense  un- 
certain ;  m  the  context,  To  put  (food)  into  a 
child's  mouth. 

c  1*30  Halt  Metd.  37  Hu  muchel  ha  schule  at  eanes  in  his 
mu5  famplen  nowSer  to  muchel  ne  to  lutel. 

Famulary  (iK-mi/flari),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
famularis,  f.  famulus  servant :  see  -ARY.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  servants. 

1840  G.  RAYMOND  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  LIX.  245  The 
famulary  group  was  increased  by  sundry  other  servants. 
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FAMULATE. 

t  Pa-Ululate,  v.  Obs.-»  ff.  L.  famulat-  ppl. 
stem  of  Jainulari,  to  be  a  servant,  f.  famulus 
servant.]  'To  serve'  (Cockeram  1623-6). 

t  Fa'mulative,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -IVE.]  Having  the  attribute  of  serving. 

1678  Ctuju'ORTH  Intell.  Syst.  45  By  means  whereof.,  fas 
they  pretend)  the  divine  creative  power  is  made  too  cheap 
.  -as  being  famulative  alwaies  to  brutish,  .lusts. 

Famuler,  obs.  f.  of  FAMILIAR. 
tFa-mulist.  Obs._    \_i.~L.famul-us  +  -IST. 

The  genuineness  of  this  word  is  very  doubtful.  In  the 
Latin  re.t,'i.stei-s  of  Oxford  colleges,  the'designation^///////^ 
appended  to  a  name  meant  sometimes  one  of  the  college 
servants  (who  used  to  be  regularly  matriculated)  and  some- 
times a  poor  student  who  entered  college  as  a  servant  to 
another  undergraduate.  Most  probably  famulist  is  merely 
a  blunder  for  this  word  \  but  it  may  possibly  have  been 
jocularly  current  as  an  anglicized  form  of  it.] 

1818  TOOD  s.v.  Famulate,  The  word  Famulist  is  in  use 
at  Queen's  College  in  Oxford  for  an  inferior  member  of  it. 
1846  in  WORCESTER  ;  and  in  some  later  Diets. 

II  Famulcvrum.  [L.  genitive  pi.  of famulus  a 
servant.]  The  name  given  to  a  prayer  in  the  Mass 
for  the  Commemoration  of  the  living,  beginning 
'  Memento,  Domine,  famulontm  famitlarumque. 
tiianim '. 

c  1380  ?  WYCLIF  Eng.  Wks.  (1880)  134  Here  special  preiere, 
as_famulorum  &  benefaclorum.  —  Sel.  Wks.  III.  441 
J>ai  say  furst.  .one  Famulorum  saide  of  a  frere  is  better  ben 
a  Pater  noster.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  104  Wei  1  wote 
that  alle  }e  gate  never  a  peny,  with  the  pater-noster,  but 
with  5oure  famulorum.  .36  gete  many  poundes. 

II  Famulus  tfe-mirfl&O.  PI.  famuli.  [I.. 
famulus  servant.]  An  attendant ;  esp.  on  a  scholar 
or  a  magician. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  (1872)  III.  HI.  iii.  112  The  Magi- 
cian s  Famulus  got  hold  of  the  forbidden  Hook,  and  sum- 
moned a  goblin.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmomi  i.  v,  Faithful 
little  famuli  see  all  and  say  nothing. 

Famy,  obs.  Sc.  f.  FOAMY. 
t  Fa-mylous,  a.    Obs.  rare.    [ad.  OF.  fameil- 
leux,  famcllcus,  f.  L.  fames  hunger.]     Famished, 
hungry,  starved. 

c  '475  Partenay  6258  To  socour  nedy  and  tho  famylous. 
Fan    (frcn),    sb.l     Forms:    a.    i    fann,    (fon, 
Northumb.  fonnte),  4-7  fann(e,  4-  fan.     0.  5-7 
vanne,  7-  van.     [OE./a««,  str.  fern.,  ad.  L.  vauti- 
us,  fern.,  =  sense  I  a.     Cf.  F.  van.] 
1.  An  instrument  for  winnowing  grain. 

a.  A  basket  of  special  form  (also,  earlier,  a  sort 
of  wooden  shovel)  used  for  separating  the  corn  from 
the  chaff  by  throwing  it  into  the  air.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
,  'l*°°..c°rt"'s  Class.,  Uanna,  fon.  (-950  Liiulisf.  Gasp. 
I,uke  in.  17  His  fonna:  vel  windjefonnie.  c  1000  Agt.  Gasp 
I  v  '  fann  ys  on  his  nanda-  «  «°o  Gen/a  in  Anglia, 
IX.  264  Fanna,  trogas,  asscena.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's 
J.  129  btrouted  as  a  ffanne  large  and  brode.  c  1440  Promp. 
J'arv.  148  Fann  to  dense  wythe  corne,  vannus.  157* 
IUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  35  Flaile,  strawforke  and  rake,  with  a 
fan  that  is  strong.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme 
'  X  h=.Cor"e  scattered  from  the  Fanne.  1654  TRAPP  Comm. 
Ps.  xiii. .8  Chaff  will  get  to  the  top  of  the  Fan  ;  when  good 
Corn..Iiethe  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  1718  POPE  Iliad 
v  612  As  when,  on  Ceres'  sacred  floor,  the  swain  Spreads 
the  wide  fan  to  clear  the  golden  grain.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  21  III.  635  The  grain  shaken  and  winnowed  by 
fans.  1880  KLVIN  Diet.  Heraldry  p.  xlix,  Winnowing-basket 
. .  Fan  or  Vane. 

ft.  c  1450  Lat  Eng.  Voc.  in  Wr.- Wiilcker  570  Cafisttrium, 
a  vanne  or  a  Seve].  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  100  Rushes 
so  big,  that  they  will  serue  to  make  sieues,  rangers,  and 
vans.  1610 1  HBALEY  fives'  Cam,,,.  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  Cod 
'1620  239  There  was  also  the  Vanne,  which  is  otherwise 
called  the  Creole.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  XI.  158  A  shepherd  . 
the  Oar  surveys  And  names  a  Van.  ,79I  COWPER  Odyss. 
xi.  157  Who  shall  name  The  oar.  .a  van. 

b.  Any  kind  of  contrivance  to  blow  away  the 
chaff;  a  fanner;  n  fanning  or winnowing-machine 
.  1:1669  WORLIDGK  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  325  A  Fan  is  an 
instrument  that  by  its  motion  artificially  causeth  Wind  • 
useful  m  the  Winnowing  of  Corn.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh. 
259  Ihey  .do  it.  .with  the  fan  at  home,  I  mean  the  leaved 


.  .          .  .  an  a      ome,     mean  te  eaved 

Ian  ;  for  the  knee  fan  .  .  [is]  not  in  use  amongst  them.  .  But  the 
wheel  fan  saves  a  mans  labor.  1707  MOKTIMEK  Jfust.  viii 
117  *orthecleansingofCorn..iscommonly  made  use  of 
a  Fan  with  Sails  1768  Specif.  of  Meikle  i,  MackeWs 
Patent  No.  896  A  fan  to  blow  out  the  gross  chaff  [in  a 
gram  dressing  machine).  1836  HKBKRT  Engineer's  Encycl 
1.  489  /•««  .  .  a  rotative  blowing  machine,  consisting  of 
vanes  turning  upon  an  axis,  used  for  winnowing  corn 

c.  transf.  and  Jig.  Sometimes  with  allusion  to 
Matt.  iii.  12. 

W^m  ''Nl"V||E  w  Farr  •£  P:  £"<?••  <I845)  L  '7*  Whe" 
William  NicolL.Was  tryed  with  their  fiery  fan  iwo-6 

LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826!  70  The  fire  amf  fan 
of  ludgment  and  discretion.  1606  SHAM.  Tr  *  Cr  i 
at'all7  °.'s"nctlo"wi'h  »  '°>«i  and  powrefull  fan,  Puffi'ng 
at  all  wmnowes  the  light  away.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Co,,,m. 
/  15  He  hath  sought  to  purge  his  floore  by  sundry 

fannes  of  afflictions.    1667  MILTON  />.  L.  v  260  He    wit 
quick  Fann  Winnows  the  buxom  Air. 

t  d.  Applied  to  things  resembling  a  winnowing 
fan  (sense  i  a)  in  shape  (see  quots  ).    Obs 


11386  CHAUCER  Manciples  Pnl.  42  Now  sweete  sire 
wo!  ye  lusten  atte  ffan.  la  TJOO  tr.  }'<&,,„  hPr^Sl. 
J  arv  148  Olde  wemours  were  wont  to  iuste  with  fannes 
and  pley  with  the  pil,  or  the  pale.  IHd.,  [Youn^  sOldie^ 
ought  to  have]  a  shelde  made  of  twigges  sumwha^  round? 
in  manar  of  a  gredryn,  the  whiche  is  cleped  a  fanne. 
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e.   ( See  quot. ;   =FANFUL).  dial. 
1863  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  Gloss.,  Fan  (Camb.)  of  chaff, 
3  heaped  bushels. 

t2.  An  instrument  for  blowing  a  fire  ;  lit.  an&fig. 

1530  PALSGR.  218/2  Fanne  to  blowe  with,  estoyillon.  1594 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  Pref.  10  The  contradiction  of  others 
is  a  fanne  to  inflame  that  love. 

3.  An  instrument  for  agitating  the  air,  to  cool  the 
face,  etc.  with  an  artificial  breeze,  a.  A  fan  to  be 
held  in  the  hand. 

A  common  kind,  and  the  one  always  referred  to  in  trans- 
ferred senses  relating  to  shape,  is  constructed  so  as  to 
admit  of  being  folded  up  in  small  compass,  its  form  when 
unfolded  being  that  of  a  sector  of  a  circle. 

'555  EDEN  Decades  154  A  fanneofgolde  and  an  Idole.  1599 
B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  in.  ii,  For  the  least  feather  in 
her  bounteous  fan.  1641 '  SMECTVMNUUS  '  Answ.  §  2  (1653)  5 
Their  daughters  walking  in  Cheapeside  with  their  fannes 
and  farthingales.  1727  SWIFT  Gulliver  n.  v.  139  The 
ladies  gave  me  a  gale  with  their  f.ins.  1760-72  tr.  Juan 
ff  Ulloa's^  foy.  (ed.  3)  I.  32  Fans. .  made  of  a  very  thin  kind 
of  palm  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  having  a  stick  of  the 

widow  dropped  her  fan.  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim. 
Kingd.  fed.  4)  307  The  posterior  pair  [of  wings]  are  folded 
up  lengthways  like  a  fan.  1850  LAYARD  Kintveh  xiii.  325 
Two  eunuchs  holding  fans  over  the  head  of  the  monarch. 

fb.    •=  PUNK  All.    Obs. 

1696  tr.  Dit  Monl's  t'oy.  Levant  133  Fans,  .hung  at  the 
Ceiling.  .There  is  also  a  small  silken  cord  fasten  d  to  it, 
and  drawn  thro'  a  Hole  into  the  Anti-Chamber,  where  a 
Servant  is  placed  to  keep  the  Machine  playing.  These 
Fans  are  usually  hung  over  a  Couch,  or  Bed. 

4.  poet.  A  wing.     [?  After  It.  vaniti  pi.] 

a.  1640  FULLER  Joseph's  Coat  (1867)  238  The  shame-faced 
birds.. Did   hold   their  other  fan   before   their  eye.     1700 
DRVDEN  Fables^  Cock  <J-  Fox  770  Then  stretch 'd  his  feather 'd 
fans  with  all  his  might.    1818  KEATS  Emiym.  i.  764  The 
fans  Of  careless  butterflies. 

0.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  027  His  Sail-broad  Vannes  He 
spreads  for  flight.  179!  E.  DARWIN  Hot.  Card.  i.  163  You 
[Sylphs]  ..  the  airy  surge,  Mix  with  broad  vans.  1816 
WORDSW.  Poems  Scntim.  t,  Kffect.  xxv,  Ravens  spread 
their  plumy  vans.  1830  TENNYSON  Love  $  Death  8  Love 
.  -spread  his  sheeny  vans  for  flight. 

5.  Anything  spread  out  in  the  shape  of  a  fan 
(sense  3  a) ;  e.g.  a  leaf,  the  tail  of  a  bird,  the  delta 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  fan-like  tracery  in  a  roof. 

1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silfavormcs  3  Then  fig-tree  fannes 
uppon  their  shame  they  wore.  1692  R.  IVEsTRANGE  Fables 
ccxxxiv.  204  The  Peacock  spreads  his  Tail,  and  Challenges 
the  Other,  to  shew  him  such  a  Fan  of  Feathers.  1807 
SOUTHEV  Espriella's  Lett.  I.  142  On  the  upper  story  live 
peacocks  are  spreading  their  fans.  1815  RICKMAN  in 
,Sl«tt*t  Panorama  Sc.  *  Art  I.  163  The  squares  were 
Wled  with  fans,  &c.  of  small  tracery.  1856  Miss  MULOCK 
7.  Halifax  i.  6  The  large  brown  fan  of  a  horse-chestnut 
eaf.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  '•  vi.  211  A  fan  of 
beams,  issuing  from  the  hidden  sun,  was  spread  out.  1879 
Si"  G-  SCOTT  Lect.  Archil.  II.  218  The  interstices  between 
the  fans  are  filled  up  in  various  ways.  1883  Daily  Ni-ws 
25  June  2/1,  I.  .detect  a  strain  of  the  tendon  in  the  fan  of 
the  off  fore-heel.  1884  DAWSON  in  Leisure  Hour  Aug.  492/1 
A  great  mass  of  similar  matter  was  projected  from  it  in  a 
fan  or  delta. 

0.    1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Met.  Leg.,  Calum  xvi,  As  the 
deep  vans  (of  the  palm  leaf)  fall  and  rise. 

b.  =  Fan-light. 

1844  ALB.  SMITH  Adv.  Mr.   Lcdbury  xxviii.  (1886;  8s 
there  was  a  light  over  the  fan  of  the  door. 
C.   Organ-building  ;see  quot.). 

1880  HOPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  598  s.  v.  Orran 
A  long  arm  of  iron,  called  a  fan,  extending  horizontally  in 
front  of  the  vertical  draw-rods. 
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6.  A  rotating  apparatus  (analogous  to  the  later 
forms  of  winnowing  fan  :  see  i  b)  usually  consisting 
of  an  axle  or  spindle,  with  arms  bearing  flat  or 
curved  blades :  a.  for  producing  a  current  of  air 
as  a  means  of  ventilation,  etc. 

"835  URE  Philos.  Maiuif.  380  The  effect  of  one  of  Fairbairn 
nd  Lilhe  s  four-guinea  fans  upon  a  large  factory  is  truly 
admirable.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Chem.Tcchiwl 
ed.  2)  1.314  A  fan,  by  which  heated  and  compressed  air  could 
be  supplied  to  the  ash-pit.  1869  E.  A.  PAKKES  Pract.  Hygiene 
(ed.  3)  131  A  powerful  fan  is  used  to  drive  air  into  some  of 
the  wards.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Class.,  Fan,  a  revolving 
machine,  to  blow  air  into  a  mine  (pressure-fan),  .or  to  draw 
it  out  isuction-fan). 

b.  for  regulating  the  throttle-valve  of  a  steam- 
engine.     Also  called  fan-governor 

1887  EWING  in  Encycl.  Bri!.  (ed.  o  XXII.  509  The  Allen 
governor . .  has  a  fan  directly  geared  to  the  engme. 

c.  in  a  windmill  (see  quot.1. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  MeckanicGio^.  776  Fan,  small 
vanes  or  sails  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  wind  and     t 
keep  the  large  sails  of  a  smock  wind-mill  always  in 'the 
direction  of  the  wind.    1874  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech 
a.  (see  quot.)  ;  also  fan-fly : 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Opera! .  Mechanic  Gloss.  776  Fan    an 
instrument,  .to  decrease  speed  by  its  action  on  the  air.  ' 
e.  ^oap-manuf.  (see  quot.). 
1885    CARPENTER    Manuf.  Soap  vi.   158  An    important 

boilinfoVV  s?»f«?PP"-Vf<»-  Preventing  the  conten.Tf'om 
boiling  over. .,,  called  a  fan  and.  .it  consists  essentially  of 

bomng  nfas^  '  "^  JUS'  tOUch  ""=  t3P  of 'h<= 

7.  a.  The  flukes  or  lobes  of  the  whale's  tail.  b. 
•  "/' , ,  screw  used  iu  propelling  vessels  ;  a 

single  blade  of  the  same.     Also  attrib.  in  two-fan. 

C.  Anpltnr.  A  similar  onnnvni  : • i    -. 


FAN. 

wheel  of  a  mill .  .The  fans  will  then  act  as  oars  and  force 
the  ship  forward.  1859  I.  S.  MANSFIELD  in  Merc.  Marine 
Mag.  (1860)  VII.  15  Her  engines  ..  worked  a  two-fan 
i1r<iWJ  /  '  liL  Ti1.e  /'''"'"•  was  -Applied  with  a  three- 
Waded  fan.  1867  K  FRANCIS  Angling  iv.  (1880)  120  The 
other  end  of  the  brass  [of  the  spinning  bail]  has  fixed 
on  it  a  pair  of  wings  or  fans,  on  the  Archimedean  screw 
principle. 

f8.  Confused  with   FANE  sl>.\  VANE.      a.    A 
pennon,     b.  A  weathercock.   Obs. 

c*37S  HARBOUR  Troy-bk.  I.  229  With  fannys  ande  ban. 
neres  wpone  night  Aboue  standande.  c  1475  /  '«•  i,,  Wr 
Wiilcker  805  Hie  cherucus,  a  fanne  [cf.  Promp  /'arv  148 
Fane  of  a  stepylle,  cluruc*s\.  1650  15.  Discol/itninium  40 
A  red  high-crown  d  Cap  on  his  head,  with  . .  a  Kan  or 
weather-cock  on  the  top  of  it. 

f9.  The  motion  of  the  air  caused  by  or  as 
by  a  fan.  Obs.  [Properly  a  distinct  word  :  f.  the 

1606  SHAHS    Tr.  *  Cr.  v.  iii.  4:  The  captiue  Grecian  faK 
i-uen  in  the  fanne  and  wlnde  of  your  faire  Sword. 
1O.  at/rib,  and  Comb,  a.  simple  attributive  (sense 


. — -  ^~,..*.  „.  OJH,H>C  aiuiuuuve  is< 

3 a),»/«««n*«.  -fonn,  -stick (whence/*},/ 
"la^r\  -Wlnd\  Jail-Me,  -U1SC  adj.  and  adv.  ;  fall- 
fashion  adv.;  (sense 6;  &••,  fan-blast  -bltnvcr  -house 
-shaft,  --ventilator,  -wheel,  b.  attributive  in  the 
sense  of  resembling  a  fan  in  shape,  v*  fan-coral 
-crest,  -hoop,  -jet,  -shell,  c.  objective,  as  fan- 
bearer,  -maker,  -painter,  -painting,  -learer  •  fan- 
bearing  adj.  d.  parasynthetic  and  similative,  as 
fan-crested,  -leaved,  -nerved,  -pleated,  -shaped 
-veined  adjs. 

B.  itnEncycl.  Brit.  III.  552  «Fan  blast  machines  are 
frequently  employed.. to  urge  the  fire  of  steam  boilers. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  fm-tloaKr,  a  blower  in  which 
a  senes  of  vanes  fixed  on  a  rotating  shaft  creates  a  blast  of 
air.  1867  OUIDA  C.  CattltmaiM*  (18791  2  Practising  the 
han  exercise.  1853  K*Nf:  Grinnelt  Exf.  xxxv.  (1856)  319 
I  his  expanded,  'fan-fashion,  as  it  rose  1871  Urnre 
TrainintT.™  The  toes.. spread  widely,  and  in  'fan  fbrm, 
out.  1888  Pall  M.,11  <!.  26  Jan.  7/1  The  *fanhouse  was 
partly  destroyed.  1816  SOUTHEY  Poefs  Pilg,  image  iv  46 
Where  loftiest  trees  High  o'er  the  grove  their  'fan-like 
foliage  rear.  1836  Touo  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  688/1  The  arms 
are  separated  one  from  the  other,  fan-like.  1875  URE 
Diet.  Arts  III.  1069  Ihe  fan  is  driven  by  a  small,  engine 
..connected  to  a  crank  on  the  end  of  the  "fan  shaft  B 
1686  Loud.  Caz.  No.  2.49/4  Two  'Fan-sticks,  Carved 
curiously  with  hollow  work.  1761  Centl.  Mag.  XXXI.  498 
I  he  ladies  began  to  count  their  fan  sticks.  1723  Load.  Caz. 
7>°'.  7,°/9  f-dward  Bunn-  -"Fan-Stick-maker.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  "J-an-ventilator.  1842  BKANDK  Diet.  Sc 
s.v.  fan,  The  force  of  the  current  created  by  the  *fan 
wheel.  1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  vn.  94  A  *fanwynde 
to  the  hart,  to  coole  the  same.  1882  T.  FOSTER  in  Proctor 
Mature  Studies  55  Feathers  radiating  'fanwise  from  each 
of  the  fore-limbs.  Ibid.  56  The  fan-wise  and  rounded 
arrangement  of  the  wing-feathers. 

b.  1806  Gazetteer  Scot.  (ed.  2)  178  Great  quantities  of 
sponge  and  "fan-coral  are  annually  thrown  ashore  1881 
hep.  Geol.  Exfl.  N.  Zealand  67  This  fan-coral  bed.  1881 
MOLLETT  Die  t.  A  rl,  *Fa,i-crcst  Her. ,  an  early  form  of  decora- 
tion for  the  knightly  helm.  1756  COWPER  Connoisseur 
cxxxiv,  Mrs.  Mayoress  . .  came  sidling  after  him  in  an 
enormous  *fan-hoop.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV  326 
J-an-jet,  a  form  of  nozzle  for  watering-pots  and  engines 
having  a  fan  or  spoon  shaped  lip. 


•r"*  *""J  A  J,  "«  /ipisn  "lan-neannc  nermopnm- 

due.  I7io  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4781/3  Mr.  Lewis  Fortin, 
*Fanmaker.  1858  SIMMONUS  Diet.  Trade,  Fan-maker, 
a  manufacturer  of  ladies'  fans.  Fan  and  Sky-lit ht  Maker 
a  manufacturer  of  semi-circular  windows  and  Blazed  roofs. 
1723  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6188/10  John  Gibbons.  .*Fan-Painter 
1879  Encycl.  Bril.  (ed.  9)  IX.  28  Rosalba  Camera  was. .' 
a  Ian  painter  of  celebrity  in  the  1 7th  century.  Ibid  Cano 
de  Arevalo..  devoted  himself  to  'fan  painting.  l69sClBBKR 
Love  i  Last  Shift  in,  An  eternal  *Fan-tearer,  and  a  constant 
Persecutor  of  Womankind. 

d.  1799  BARTON,  Fragm.  Nat.  Hist.Pennsylv.  2  Merrm 
cucullatus  *Fan-crested-Duck.  1834  CAUNTER  Orient. 
Ann.  v.  85  The  *fan-lcaved  palm.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
J'an-neniea,  having  the  nerves  radiating  like  a  fan  from 
one  point  as  in  some  leaves  and  insects'  wings.  1892  Pall 
Mall  G.  19  May  1/3  *Fan-pleated  bows  of  lac<?  1776 
WITHERING  Br,t.  Plants  (1796)  IV.  337  Grows  exactly  like 
the  Boletus  versicolor.  .'Fan-shaped ;  scarcely  4  an  inch 
?'a,mcAir'  !*?7«,PRITTC>N  Architect.  Antio..  I.  (King's 
Loll.  Chapel  i  8  They  appear  in  the  fan-shaped  tracery  or 
groining  of  the  inner  surface.  1850  LVELL  2nd  Visit  U.  S. 
itf3-r  sw*mp  palmetto.. raises  its  fan-shaped  leaves. 

i860  /rrtir.  Bat.  s.  v.,  "Fan-veined,  when  the  veins  or  ribs 
are  disposed  like  those  of  a  fan. 

11.  Special  comb. :  fan-banner,  a  fan-shaped 
banner ;  fan-bonnet,  a  bonnet  so  called  from  its 
shape;  fan-fly  =  FAN  sb.  6 A;  fan-forge  (see 
quot.);  fan-frame  (see  quot.);  fan-governor 
(see  FAN  sb.  6b):  fan-groining,  Arch.  =  fan- 
tracery;  fan-mount  [  =  Fr.  monlure  a" ^entail], 
the  frame  upon  which  a  fan  is  mounted ;  fan- 
palm,  a  name  applied  to  palms  having  fan-shaped 
leaves ;  fan-plant,  the  palmetto  ;  fan-print,  a  de- 
sign printed  upon  a  fan  ;  fan-shade,  a  shade  for 
a  lamp,  etc.,  in  form  like  a  circular  fan ;  fan- 
steam-engine  (see  quot.);  fan-tracery,  Arch. 
(see  quot.  1842);  fan-training,  Horticultute,  a 
method  of  training  fmit  trees  on  a  trellis  or  wall, 
in  the  form  of  a  fan  ;  so  fan-trained  a. ;  fan-tree' 
(a)  =Jan-palm  ;  (b}  a  tree  spread  out  in  the  foim 
of  a  fan  (in  quot.  at  I  rib.};  fan-vaulting  =  fan- 
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tracery  ;   fan-  window  (see  quot.  )  ;   fan-work  = 

fan-tracery.     Also  FAN-LIGHT,  KAN-TAIL. 

1835  WILLIS  Pent  tilings  I.  xviii.  128  The  immense  *fan- 
banners  of  peacocks'  feathers.  1774  W~estm.  Altii?.  II. 
484  Black  *Fan  Bonnets.  i868DtNisoN  Clocks  fy  Watches 
(ed.  5>  28  The  simplest  of  all  the  methods  of  regulating  the 
velocity  of  the  train..  is  the  *fan-fly.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mcc/t.  IV.  326  *  l'\ui-forge  a  transportable  form  of  forge 
and  fan.  1884  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  91  XVII.  834  The  *fan- 
frame  [of  an  organ]  is  a  set  of  backfalls  having  one  set  of 
ends  close  together,  usually  corresponding  to  the  keys', 
the  other  ends  are  spread  widely  apart.  1881  C.  A. 
KmvAKus  Organs  71  The  communication,  .effected  by.. 
the  fan-frame  movement.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect. 
Arckit.  II.  222  *Fan  groining  [is]  itself  a  purely  English 
invention.  .1753  Scots  Mag.  May  215/1  So  inconsiderable 
an  implement  as  a  "fan-mount  1865  BROWNING  Poems 

I.  22  To  carry  pure  death  in.  .a  fan-mount.     1820  T.  GREEN 
I'lin-L-rsul  Herbal  I.  284/2  Chauixrops  HitwiUs.      Dwarf 
*Fan  Palm.     1839  MARY  HOWITT  Humming-bird  12  They 
flit  about,  .through   the  fan  palm  tree.     1840  F.  D.  BEN- 
NETT   '/  'haling    I'oy.    II.    345   Corypha    itwbrautlifera.. 
Fan  Palm.  .  It  resembles  the  common  Fan  Palm,  or  Palmyra, 
of  the  East  Indies.     1885  LADY  BRASSEY   The  Trades  177 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  fan-palm,  because  travellers  use 
the  leaves  as  fans.     1884  MRS.  HOUSTON  Yacht  Voy.  Texas 

II.  ii  Frequent  tufts  of  the  "fan-plant  ;  as  it  is-here  called. 
1860   FAIRHOLT  Costume  (ed.    2)  s.  v.    Fan,  I   have   some 
^fan-prints  of  various  similar  subjects.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc. 
I.  iii.  i6oOne  of  the  old-fashioned  *fan-shades  will  be  found 
useful,      1874   KNIGHT   Diet.    Aleck.  ,    *  Fan-Steam-engine. 
The  action  of  this  steam  is  the  inverse  of  that  of  the  fan. 
The  outer  annular  casing  .  .  discharges  [steam]  from  its  inner 
surface  in  tangential  jets   upon    the   scoop-shaped   blades 
which  are  attached  to  a  rotating  shaft.     1815  RICKMAN  in 
J.  Smith*  s  Panorama  Set.  <y  Art  I.  164  We  now  come  to  a 
new  and  most  delicate  description   of  roof,  that   of  *fan- 
fracery.     1842  BLOXHAM  Gothic  Architecture  196  A  very 
rich  and  peculiar  description  of  vaulting  is  one  composed 
of  pendant  semi-cones   covered  with  foliated   panel-work, 
called  fan-tracery.     1871    ROBINSON    Loudens    Horticul- 
turist viii.  325  *Fan-training  is  chiefly  adapted  for  trees 
trained  against  walls.     1880  S.  WOOD   Tree  Pruner  5  A 
well-developed  ^fan-trained    Peach-tree.      1835   BROWNING 
Pofactlna  v.   138    Light  stripping;;   from   the   *fan-trees. 
1846  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  {ed.  4)  II.  379  The  fruit- 
tree  method  [of  pruning]  in  which  the  plant  is  spread  out 
in  the  fan-tree  manner.     1835  R.  WILLIS  Archit.  Middle 
Ages  83  This  appears   to   be  the  first  step  towards  *fan- 
vaulting.     1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Jl/ec/t.,  *  Fan-window  (A  reft.  \ 
a  semicircular  window  with   radial   sash.      1801    Beauties 
Eng.  ff  Wales  I.  48  The  vast  arched  roof,  .with  its  volumi- 
nous stones  displaying  all  the  elegance  of  *fan-  work.     1833 
W.  BARNES  Gent.  Mag.  Lib.    Topog.  III.  (1893)  314  Four 
fan-work  groins. 

t  Fan,  sb*  Obs.  In  7  fann,  phan.  A  jocular 
abbreviation  of  FANATIC. 

1682  Neiu  News  from  Bedlam  13  The  Loyal  Phans  to 
abuse.  Ibid,  40  To  be  here  Nurs'd  up,  Loyal  Fanns  to 
defame,  And  damn  all  Dissenters  on  purpose  for  gain. 

Pan  (fen),  -v.  Forms:  I  fannian,  4-5  south. 
dial,  vannien,  vanne,  6  fane,  6-7  fann(e,  (7 
phan),  5-  fan.  [f.  FAN  sb±  Cf.  F. 

1.  trans.  To  winnow  (corn,  etc.). 

ciooo  Liber  Scint.  Ix.  (1889)  186  Na  fauna  [L.  venlilcs}  \nt 
be  on  aelcum  winde.  1340  Ayenb.  139  Oure  Ihord  ssel  uanni 
his  corn  ate  daye  of  dome,  c  1440  Proinp.  Pan'.  149  Fanne 
corne,  or  oj>er  lyke,  vanno.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I. 
ccclxxxi.  640  Their  tenantes  ought..  to  bring  home  theyr 
comes,  and  some  to  threshe  and  to  fanne.  1631  GOUGE 
Gotfs  Arrows  i.  §  15.  21  Men  when  they  fan  their  corne 
cannot  do  it  so  thorowly  cleane.  1853  SOYER  Pantroph.  42 
They  take  white  oats.,  they  are  fanned,  cleaned,  and  car- 
ried to  a  mill.  1884  C.  H.  FARNHAM  in  Harper's  Mag. 
Feb.  400/2  We.  .fan  grain. 

absol.  15..  How  Plowman  lerned  Paternoster  in  Hazl. 
E.  P.  P.  I.  218  He  coude  eke  sowe  and  holde  a  plowe.. 
Thresshe,  fane,  [etc.]. 

fig.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  vi.  177  The  loue  I  beare  him, 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus 
i.  15  Let  vs  then..  fanne  ourselues.  1671  FLAVEL  Fount. 
Life  xiii.  38  Satan  will  fan  thee  not  to  get  out  thy 
Chaff. 

b.  To  winnow  away  (chaff)  ;  to  drive  away  or 
scatter  like  chaff.  Chiefly  with  away,  out.  lit. 


c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  7  pan  fan  owt  Jw  holys.  1639 
AINSWORTH  Annot.  Ps.  cvi.  27  To  sell  their  seed  among 
the  heathens,  and  to  fan  them  in  the  land.  1641  SANDERSON 
Str/tt.  II.  ii  They  may  fan  away  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 
1644  H.  PARKER  Jus  Pop.  67  Phanning  out  of  our  way 


KEATS  F.ndym.  i.  818  To  fan  And  winnow  from  the  coming 
step  of  time  AH  chaff  of  custom. 

c.  To  sweep  away  as  by  the  wind  from  a  fan. 
1820  SCOTT  Abbot  ii.  To  fan  the  flies  from  my  ladle's  face 
while  she  sleeps.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  29  Fanning 
the  sere  leaf  far  upon  the  leas.  1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton 
xxx,  397  You  could  have  fanned  her  out  of  the  way  with  a 
butterfly's  wing. 

2.  intr.  f  To  make  a  fan-like  movement ;  to  flap. 
fOf  a  bird:  To  flutter.  Of  the  wind:  To  blow. 
Now  rare. 

/  1325  E.  K.  Allit.  P.  B.  457  [pe  rauen]  foneez  to  J?e  flyjt, 
•c  fannez  on  f>e  wyndez.  ,1400  MAUNDEV.  ^Roxb.)  vii.  25 
Pe  fewle. .  fannez  with  his  wenjr es  ay  till  \>e  forsaid  thinges 
be  sett  on  fire.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (\V.  de  W.  1531)  202  b, 
With  her  wynges  she  fanneth.  .vnto  she  haue  kyndled  in 
them  fyre.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  i.  212  Fanning  in  his 
face^witha  Peacocks  feather.  1671  R.  BOHUN  Disc.  Wind 
99  They  [winds]  begin  insensibly  to  fanne,  and  agitate  the 
Air.  1699  DAMPIER  Vov.  II.  in.  27  These  Sea-Breezes  do 
commonly  rise  in  the  Morning. .in  half  an  Hour's  time., 
ii  fans  pretty  briskly.  1889  '.MARK  TWAIN'  Yankee  at 
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Crt.  A".  Arthur  I.  67  To  feel  the  cold  uncanny  night 
breezes  fan  through  the  place. 

b.  To  be  waited  gently  along ;  to  move  as  by 
a  gentle  beating  of  the  wings,  rare. 

1622  WITHER  Mistr.  J'/iilar.  (1613)  *»9  Such  Downe  As  in 
time  of  Molting,  fauns  From  the  breasts  of  silver  Swan  us. 
1853  RANK  Grinncll  Kxp.  ix.  (1856)  66  We  managed  to  fan 
along  at  a  rate  of  two  knots  an  hour.  1874  JOHNS  Brit. 
Birds  52  The  Barn  Owl.. fans  its  way  onwards  with  its 
down-fringed  wings. 

3.  trans.  To  move  or  drive  (the  air)  with  a  fan. 
Const,  dat.,  also  in,  upon. 

c  1440  CestaRom.  Ixxxvii.  408  (Add.  MS.)  [The  ape]  toke  vp 
the  clothes,  and  fanned  hem  wynde.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE 
Dido  iv.  iv,  Cupids  hover  in  the  Air,  And  fan  it  in  Aeneas 
lovely  face  !  1633  EARL  MM/KS.  A  JMaufo (1636)26  Breath, 
which  nature  fannes  upon  it  for  a  while.  1801  SOUTH KY 
Thalaba  iv.  xv,  The  birds  of  heaven,  .fann'd  around  him 
The  motionless  air  of  noon. 

b.  To  move  like  a  fan  ;  to  wave.     arch. 

1637  MILTON  Lycidas  40  The  willows.  .Shall  now  no  more 
be  seen,  Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays.  1740 
DYER  Ruins  Rome  374  The  gourd  and  olive  fan  Their 
am'rous  foliage, 

4.  To  drive  a  current  of  air  upon,  with   or  as 
with  a  fan  :  a.  with  the  object  or  effect  of  cooling. 
Also  To  fan  into  (slumber}. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  ii.  50  The  Norweyan  Banners  flowt 
the  skie.  And  fanne  our  people  cold.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr. 
P info's  Trav.  viii.  23  He  made  one  of  his  followers  to  fan 
me  with  a  ventilow  for  to  refresh  me.  1711  STEELE  Sped. 
No.  80  p  3  Fanned  into  Slumbers  by  successive  Hands  of 
them  [Slaves].  1725  BERKELEY  Proposal  Wks.  III.  321 
The  air  in  Bermuda  is  perpetually  fanned  and  kept  cool 
by  sea-breezes.  1821  KEATS  Isabel  xxyii,  Where  Amo's 
stream,  .still  doth  fan  Itself  with  dancing  bulrush.  1832 
TENNYSON  Eleiinore  9  Thy  bounteous  forehead  was  not 
fann'd  With  breezes  from  our  oaken  glades.  1863  MKS. 
OLII-HANT  Doctor's  Fam.t  Mrs.  Fred.. took  up  her  hand- 
kerchief and.  .began  to  fan  her.. cheeks. 

b.  with  the  object  or  result  of  kindling  a  flame ; 
chiefly  fig.  Const,  into,  to. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  iii.  127  Let.. Your  Enemies,  with 
nodding  of  their  Plumes  Fan  you  into  dispaire.  1649  JER. 
TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  n.  Ad.  Sec.  xi.  27  (Prayer)  A  coale 
from  thy  aitar  fann'd  with  the  wings  of  the  holy  Dove. 
1709  W.  KING  Ovid's  Art  of  Love  xiv.  67  By  slow  Degrees 
he  fans  the  gentle  Fire.  1821  SHELLEY  Hellas  60  Its  un- 
wearied wings  could  fan  The  quenchless  ashes  of  Milan. 
1828-40  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  146  He  [Edward  II] 
employed  his  ambassadors,  .to  fan  the  dissensions  between 
them,  c;  1859  MACAUI.AY  Hist,  Eng.  V.  102  His  almost 
imperceptible  spark  of  life  had  been.. fanned  into  a.. 
flickering  flame.  1887  C.  C.  ABBOTT  Waste-Land  Wand. 
iy.  96  The  little  fire,  .was  fanned  by  a  passing  breeze  to  a 
lively  flame. 

5.  Of  a  breeze,  etc. :  To  blow  gently  and  refresh- 
ingly upon,  as  if  driven  by  a  fan  ;  to  cool ;  rarely 
of  a  person  :  To  breathe  upon. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  142  High  Taurus  snow, 
Fan  d  with  the  Easterne  winde.  1605  Tryall  Chev.  v.  i.  in 
Bullen  O.  PI.  (1884)  III.  339  The  coole  winds  have  fand 
the  burning  Sunne.  1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory  (18691 
15  Only  Zephirus  was  let  loose  to  fanne  the  Pinke.  1668 
CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  n.  i.  316  The  heat  of 
the  parts  is  fanned,  cooled  and  tempered.  1704  POPE  Wind~ 
sor  For.  194  Pants  on  her  neck,  and  fans  her  parting 
hair.  1798  COLERIDGE  Afic.  Mar,  vi.  xii,  It  fanned  my 
cheek  Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring.  1812  J.  WILSON 
Isle  of  Palms  i.  ii  The  sea,  I  ween,  cannot  be  fann'd 
By  evening  freshness.  1862  MERIVAI.E  Rom.  Emp.  (1865) 
IV.  xxxiv.  149  Terraces,  fanned  by  cool  breezes  from  the  sea. 

6.  To  spread  out  like  a  fan.  a.  trans.  Naut.  To 
widen.  Also,  To  fan  out  (see  quot.  1871).  b.  intr. 
for  re/I.    To  fan  ottt\  to  expand  in  rays.    rare. 
AIsoJ^".  (U.S.)  To  make  a  display. 

a.  1867  SMYTH  Sailorly  Word-bk.^  Fanning^  the  techni- 
cal phrase  for  breadthening  the  after  part  of  the  tops.    Also, 
widening  in  general.     1871  Amer.  Encycl.  Printing^   Fan- 
ning Out.  .spreading  out  the  upper  part  of  the  paper  some- 
what in  the  resemblance  of  a  fan. 

b.  159*  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachiaii  A  prodigious  winged 
horse,  .his  wings  fanning  out.     1860  BARTLETT/?/'C/.  Atner.t 
To  Fan  out,  to  make  a  show  at  an  examination.     1861 
THORNBURY  Turner  1. 314  What  Orient  splendour  of  colour, 
fanning  out  far  beyond  towards  Ithaca. 

7.  slang,   a.  trans.  To  beat ;   to   rate   soundly. 
b.  To  feel,  handle. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vnlg.  Tongue  s.v.,  I  fanned  him  sweetly, 
I  beat  him  heartily.  1862  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour^  (ed.  2) 
IV.  319  Joe.  .had  fanned  the  gentleman's  pocket,  i.e.  had 
felt  the  pocket  and  knew  there  was  a  handkerchief. 
1887  TRISTRAM  in  Eng.  Illust.  Mag,  Dec.  228  Fan- 
ning them,  which  in  the  tongue  of  coachmen,  is  whipping 
them. 

Fan,  irregular  pa.  t.  of  FINE,  to  end. 

Fan,  obs.  and  dial.  var.  of  FAWN  v. 

t  Fa'nacle.  Oh.  rare~l.  [App.  meant  for  a 
dim.  of  L.  fanum  FANE.]  A  small  temple,  shrine. 

1594  W.  PEKCY  Coelia  (1877)  17  One  day  I  went  to  Venus 
Fanacle. 

t  Fanal  (f^'nalX  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Also  6  fanell, 
9  phanal.  [a.  Ttr.fanal,  \\..fanale,  me&.L.fant7/e, 
fandlis,  f.  Gr.  <pavos  lantern,  f.  fyav-  stem  of  (fxuvttv 
to  show.]  a.  A  beacon,  a  lighthouse,  b.  A 
(ship's)  lantern. 

1471  RIPLKY  Contp.  Alch.  iy.  in  Ashm.  (1652^  147  As 
shyneyng  fanells.  1632  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  Biondis  Eromena 
90  Seeing  her  with  three  fanals  or  lanthornes.  1766  SMOL- 
LETT Trav.  133  On  the  right  hand. .there  is  an  elegant 
fanal  or  light  house.  1848  BROWNING  Sordello  iv.  395  He 
flashes  like  a  phanal,  —all  men  catch  The  flame  ! 


FANATICAL. 

II  Fanam  (fzma-m).  Also  6  funan,  -on,  9 
fanorn.  [Corruption  of  Malayalam  and  Tamil 
panamt  f.  Skr.  pana  wealth.]  A  small  coin,  for- 
merly the  usual  money  of  account  in  South  India. 

No  longer  used  in  British  India;  in  some  native  states 
gold  and  silver  fanams  are  still  current ;  in  Travancore  the 
former  is  worth  i  and  the  latter  f  of  a  rupee. 

[1510  VARTHEMA  ///;/.  in  Raniu>k>  Navig.  (1588)  I.  159  b, 
l!atte  anchora  moneta  d'argento  chiamato  fanon.]  1555 
EDICN  Decades  233  This  Fanan,  is  also  a  kynde  of  money 
which  is  in  value,  one  ryale  of  syluer.  1704  Collect,  l-'oy. 
(Church.)  III.  822/2  A  Fanam  is  only  5</.  tho  they  have 
Golden  and  Silver  Fanams.  1792  pABKOW  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXVIII.  409  The  stone  is.. paid  for  at  the  Pollam,  in 
the  gold  fanam.  1803  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  \.  452 
'1  heir  pay  shall  be  a  gold  fanam  fur  every  day  they  do  not 
work,  and  two  gold  fanams  for  every  day  they  do.  1883 
S.  MATEER  Gospel  in  S.  India  148  A  woman  has  given  100 
fanams  to  provide  two  good  globe  lamps. 

Fanatic  (fanae-tik},  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  a.  6 
fanatike,  6-8  -ick.e,  7  -ique,  7-  fanatic.  0.  6 
phanatik,  6-8  -ic(k,  7  -ique.  fad.  *L.  fanatic-us > 
i. fanum  temple:  see  -ATIC.  Cf.  Fr.fatiatii/ut.'] 

A.  adj. 

1 1.  Of  an  action  or  speech :  Such  as  might  result 
from  possession  by  a  deity  or  demon  ;  frantic, 
furious.  Of  a  person:  Frenzied,  mad.  Obs. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  iv.  (1822)  356  This  uncouth  and 
terribil  buschement . .  ruschit . .  with  phanatik  and  wod  cours 
on  thare  inemyls.  c  1534  tr.  Pol.  l-'erg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden) 

I.  71  Such  fanatike  and  fond  observations.     1626  MINSHEU 
Dnctor(ed.  z\  Fanafick,  mad,  franticke,  also  inspired  with  a 
prophetical  furie.     1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1638)  221 
Some  think.. the  torryd  Zone,  the  fierie  sword  ;  and  such 
other  fanatick  fancies.     1641  BAKER  Chron.  148  A  fanatick 
fellow . .  gave  forth,  that  himselfe  was  the  true  Edward.  1655- 
60   STANLEY  Hist.    Philos.  (1701)  494/2   Persons  Divinely 
inspired,  and  Fanatick.     1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

fb.   Comb. 

1603  CHETTLE  Eng.  Mourn,  Garment  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(1793)  202  They  are.  .proud,  fanatick -spirited  counterfeits. 

%.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  attributes,  etc. : 
Characterized,  influenced,  or  prompted  by  excessive 
and  mistaken  enthusiasm,  esp.  in  religious  matters. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  (1702)  I.  266  The  Lord 
Mayor.  .Opposing  all  their  Fanatick  humours,  .grew  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  First  Form  of  the  Malignants.  1659  Br. 
WALTON  Consid.  Considered  169  Papists,  Atheists,  and 
fanatic  persons.  1659-60  MONK  Sp.  6  Feb.  in  Wood  Life 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  303  Be  careful  neither  the  cavalier  nor 
phanatique  party  have  yet  a  share  in  your  civil,  .power. 
a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I.  215  All  our  lunatic  fanatic 
Sects.  1704  SWIFT  7*.  Tub  i.  26  The  two  principal  qualifi- 
cations of  a  Phanatic  Preacher  are  [etc.].  1774  PENNANT 
Tour  Scot,  in  1772.  58  The  cloisters,  .fell  victims  to  fanatic 
fury.  1850  W.  IRVING  Malwmet  x.  (1853)  39  The  Fanatic 
legions  of  the  desert.  1883  Manch.  Exam.  30  Oct.  5/5 
Banded  . .  in  fanatic  and  violent  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure. 

B.  sb. 

1 1.  A  mad  person.  In  later  use :  A  religious 
maniac.  Obs. 

c\$z$  Robin  Hood  160  Fool,  fanatick,  baboon.  1655  M- 
CASAUBON  Enthnsiasme  7  One  Orpheus,  a  mere  fanatick. 
1806  filed.  7r«/.XV.  213  Dr.  G[all]  gave.,  hints  how  to  treat 
fanatics,  by  using  topical  remedies  and  poultices. 

2.  A  fanatic  person ;  a  visionary ;  an  unreason- 
ing enthusiast.  Applied  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
1 7th  c.  to  Nonconformists  as  a  hostile  epithet. 

1644  ABC.  MAXWELL  Sacrosancta  Regum  Majestas  44 
Gratia gratitinfaciens,  Saving  Grace,  as  some  fanatickes  and 
fantastickes  fondly  imagine.  1657  JOHN  GAULE  Sapient. 
Just  if.  ii  Enthusiasts,  Anabaptists,  Fanaticks,  and  Fami- 
lists.  1660  FULLER  Mixt.  Contempt.  (1841)  212  A  new  word 
coined,  within  few  months,  called  fanatics,  .seemeth  well., 
proportioned  to  signify,  .the  sectaries  of  our  age.  1660 
PEPYS  Diary  15  Apr.,  Since  Lambert  got  out  of  the  Tower, 
the  Fanatiques  had  held  up  their  heads  high.  1709  EVANS 
in  Hearne  Collect.  10  Nov.,  D.  Sacheverel  . .  thunderd  . . 
against  yL'  phanaticks.  1780  HARRIS  Philol.  Eng.  (1841)430 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  . .  was  unexpectedly  murdered 
by  a  wretched  fanatic.  1859  KINGSLEV  Sir  IV.  Raleigk  I. 
20  The  man  of  one  idea,  who  works  at  nothing  but  that. . 
sacrifices  everything  to  that ;  the  fanatic  in  short.  1883 
FROUDE  Short  Stud.  IV.  iii.  269  The  Jews.. were  trouble- 
some fanatics  whom  it  was  equally  difficult  to  govern  or 
destroy. 

b.  A  fanatical  devotee  of. 

1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  66  Those  exploded 
fanaticks  of  slavery. 

c.  Comb. 

1707  E.  WARD  Hud.  Rediv.  (1715)  II,  ix,  To  show,  tho' 
conquer'd,  they  abhor  (Fanatick  like)  all  sov'reign  Pow'r. 
1722  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  II.  vn.  62  Robinson's 
mischievous  intent  to  go  a  fanatick  hunting. 

Hence  f  Fana'ticness  Obs.y  fanatical  ness. 

1662  J.  SPARROW  tr.  Behme's  Rent.  \Vks.^  Complexions 
17  Which  is  Phrenzie,  Madnesseand  Phanatiquenesse.  1665 
J.  SERGEANT  Sure-Footing  108  The  denying  Tradition  is 
a  proper,  .disposition  to  Fanatickness. 

Fanatical  tfanse'tikal),  a.     [f.  prcc.  -f  AL.] 

I 1.  Possessed  by  a  deity  or  by  a  devil ;  frantic, 
mad,  furious.  Obs. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  538  A  fanaticall  Enchaunteresse 
[Joan  of  Arc].  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus'  Hist.  (1612)  82  The 
/Eduans.  .with  some  of  Vitellius  Cohortes,  discomfited  that 
fanaticall  multitude,  a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  89  Those 
Phanaticall  women  of  the  Gentiles. 

"\  b.  Characteristic  of  a  possessed  person.   Obs. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livyxxxix.  1031  The  men  shaking&  wag- 
ging their  bodies  too  and  fro  after  a  fanaticall  fashion,  1603 
—  PlutarcKs  Mor.  1345  Certaine  fanaticall  cries  and  voiced 
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FANATICISM. 

2.  =  FANATIC  a.  2. 

1550  BALE  Apol.  96  A  Christen  mannis  obedyence 
standeth  not  in  the  fulfyllyng  of  fanatical!  vowes.  1589 
COOPER  Attnian.  201  The  Anabaptists,  and  some  other  pna- 
naticall  spirits.  1634  SANDERSON  Serin.  1 1.  283  That 
plianatical  opinion  ..  that  no  ecclesiastical  person  might 
lawfully  exercise  any  secular  power.  1669-70  MARVELL 
Corr.  cxxxix.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  307  Fox,  a  teacher  of  some 
fanaticall  people  in  Wiltshire,  did  conventicle  there.  1732 
BERKELEY  Akiphr.  vl.  §  25  As  fanatical  as  any  Quietist  or 
Quaker.  18.41  EI.I-IIINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  II.  280  The  present 
quarrel  originated  in  a  fanatical  spirit,  which  had  sprung 
up,  many  years  before.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dun.  Dt-r.  III. 
xlvi.  308,  I  call  a  man  fanatical  when. .  he  .  .becomes  unjust 
and  unsympathetic  to  men  who  are  out  of  his  own  track. 
t  b.  In  a  weaker  sense  :  Extravagant.  Obs. 
1588  SHAKS.  L,  L.  L.  v.  i.  20,  I  abhor  such  phanaticall 
phantasims. 

1 3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  '  fanatics  '  or  Non- 
conformists. Obs. 

1678  HECKES  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  n.  318.  IV.  46  Many  of 
the  fanatical  party_..hope  that  the  Commons  .. will  grow 
jealous  of  these  military  proceedings,  a  1695  WOOD  Life 
(1848)  245  Mr.  John  Fairclough.  -a  non-conforming  minister, 
was  buried  in  the  fanatical  burial  place,  near  the  Artillery 
yard  London.  1703  DE  FOE  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters 
Misc.  421  The  phanatical  Party  of  this  Land. 

Hence  Fana'tically  adv.,  in  a  fanatical  manner. 
Fana'ticaluess,  the  quality  or  state  of  being 
fanatical ;  fanaticism. 

1672  CRESSV  (title).  Fanaticism  fanatically  imputed  to  the 
Catnolick  Church  by  Doctour  Stillingfleet.  1792  BURKE 
Petit.  Unitarians  Wks.  x.  57  Men.  -furiously  and  fanatically 
fond  of  an  object.  1833  KEUI.E^W/.  vii.  (1848)  157  Those 
who  maintain,  profanely  and  fanatically,  that  the  State., 
ought  not  to  be  of  any  religion.  1856  FROI'DE  //»/.  Eng. 
(18581  I.  v.  422  The  populace  of  France  were  fanatically 
catholic.  1668  WILKINS  Kea!  Char.  n.  290  To  which  the 
notion  of  fierceness  or  fanaticalness  is  opposed. 

Fanaticism   (fanse-tisiz'm).     Also   7-8  pha- 
naticism.     [f.  FANATIC  -f  -ISM.] 
1 1.  The  condition  of  being,  or  supposing  oneself 
to  be,  possessed.   Obs. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1749)  I.  36  Fanaticism,  as  it 
was  used  by  the  Antients  in  its  original  sense,  for  an  '  Ap- 
parition '  transporting  the  mind. 

2.  The  tendency  to  indulge  in  wild  and  extra- 
vagant notions,  esp.  in  religious  matters  ;  excessive 
enthusiasm,  frenzy  ;  an  instance,  a  particular  form, 
of  this. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  153  Were  not  those  the  times  to 
broach  and  vent  their  fanaticisms  and  impostures  with  more 
licentiousness  and  impunity?  i68£  BAXTER  Faraphr.  N.  7*., 
i  Jolui  i.  6,  7,  Is  it  not  Phanaticism  to  talk  of  Fellowship 
with  God?  1769  ROBERTSON  Ciias.  I',  VI.  vi.  106  The 
large  infusion  of  fanaticism  mingled  with  its  regulations 
should  be  imputed  to  Loyola  its  founder.  18x3  SCOTT 
Rokchy  vi.  xxvii,  Dark  Fanaticism  rent  Altar,  and  screen, 
and  ornament.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rat.  in.  in.  i,  This 
battle  of  Mountain  and  Gironde . .  is  the  battle  of  Fanaticisms 
and  Miracles.  1880  DIXON  Windsor  III.  xx.  197  A  sour 
fanaticism,  which  he  mistook  for  piety. 

b.  In  a  weaker  sense  :  Eagerness  or  enthusiasm 
in  any  pursuit. 

1855  BAIN  SCHUS  $  fat.  in.  iv.  §  21  The  fanaticism  that 
prompts  to  endless  attempts  was  found  in . .  Kepler. 

Fauaticize  (fanEe-tisaiz\  v.  Also  fanaticise. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  infect   with  fanaticism;    to  render 
fanatical,  make  a  fanatic  of ;  to  infuriate. 

i8u  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXVII.  148  The  Duke 
..accused  the  parliamentary  zealots  of  having  fanaticized 
the  assassin.  1848  CLOUGH  Amours  tie  Voy.  i.  106  These, 
that  fanaticized  Europe.  1860  Sat.  Rev.  X.  357/2  The 
object  is.  .to  fanaticize  the  mob  against  the  day  of  trial. 

2.  intr.  To  act  as  a  fanatic. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  \.  269  Take  heed  least  a 
worse  Prophecy,  .overtake them,  .forfanaticizingand  reject- 
ing the  express  Words  of  Scripture.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev. 
in.  in.  ii,  A  man.  .fighting  and  fanaticising  amid  a  Nation 
of  his  like.  1883  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  403  He  loves  humanity 
as  a  whole  too  truly  to  fanaticise  for  a  class. 

Hence  Fana'tieized  ///.  a. 

1827  SOUTHEY  Hist.  Penins.  War  II.  ijj6  About  two 
hundred,  whom  the  French  praised  in  reality. . .  by  calling 
them  the  most  fanaticised,  etc.  1873  Contemf.  Rev.  XXI. 
912  A  party  of  men  honest  but  fanaticized. 

t  Fa-natism.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  fanatisme.]  = 
FANATICISM. 

1680  Rejl.  late  Libel  on  Cnrsc-ye-Miroz  38  Whimsies, 
fancies,  Fopperies,  and  Phanatismes.  1686  ftfety  Anato- 
ins  d  15  All  mixture  of  Calvinism  and  Fanatism  1797 
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monarchy  have  excited  against  you. 

tFanC.  Olis.  rare-1,  [a.  Of.  fane  (mod  F 
fange).]  Mud. 

,^°,  jr"™1-;  *5l   fe,  ilke  welle   ne  ue*  na3'  I""""  ^nc 
[printed  fauc]  ne  be  erbe.  .of  bise  wordle. 

Fancical  (farnsikal),  a.  rare  exc.  dial,  [f 
FANCY  sb.  +  -ic  -t-  -AL.]  =  FANCIFUL. 

1671  True  Nonconf.  244  Praying  in  words,  specially  ex- 
temporary  and  various,  is  . .  fancical.  ,676  T.  MACE 
Mustek,  Monument  xxiv.  I28  After  they  have  Compleated 

Jleir,1!ln'ng'  They  Wl11-  •  fa"  into  some  • .  Fansical  Play 
1864  J.  BROWN  Jecmes  12  '  What  kind  of  weaver  are  you?' 
'  I  m  in  the  fancical  line  \ 

Fancied  (fse-nsid),///.a.  [f.  FANCY  v.  +  -ED'.] 
1.  Formed  or  portrayed  by  the  fancy ;  existing 
only  in  the  fancy ;  imaginary. 
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1568  T.  HOWELL  Neive  Sonets  (1879)  137  Thier  fancied 
feares.  1651  HOBBES  Levinth.  in.  xxxiv.  212  By  Angel 
was  understood  a  fancyed  Voice.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
(1840)  II.  xvi.  324  The  fancied  felicity  which  he  enjoyed. 
1795  SOUTHEY  yis.Maid  of  Orleans  \\\.  271  With  eye  more 
dangerous  Than  fancied  basilisk.  1869  FREHMAN  Norm. 
Conq,  (1876)  III.  xiii.  307^  Supporting  their  native  sovereign 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  fancied  rights. 

f  2.  a.  Contrived  to  suit  the  fancy  or  whim  ;  esp. 
of  dress;  =  FANCY  a.  i.  b.  Artistically  designed. 
Cf.  FANCY  v.  3.  Obs. 

a.  1688  PRIOR  Ode  E.v.  iii.  14  vi,  Fancy'd  Rules  and 
Arbitrary  Laws.     1775  JOHNSON  Let.  Afrs.  Thrale  21  June, 
Floating  on  the  Thames  in  a  fancied  dress.     1781  HAYLEV 
Tri.    Temper  vi.  42  The  gracious  earl  . .  Has  plann'd  . .  A 
fancied  ball,  a  private  masquerade,     1796  MORSE  Amer. 
Geog.  II.  612  Striped  and  fancied  silks.     1796  Ned  fa'atis  I. 
Q2  A  casimir  waistcoat  with  a  fancied  pattern  of  silk  em- 
broidery round  the  button-holes. 

b.  1709  STEELE  TVr^rNo.  142  fs  His  Seals  are  curiously 
fancied,   and    exquisitely  well    cut.      1782    Miss   BUKNEY 
Cecilia  i.  iv,  The  prettiest  fancied  [buckles]  I  ever  saw. 

3.  That  one  has  taken  a  liking   or  fancy  for; 
favourite. 

1589  WARNER  Alb*  Eng.  \\.  xxix.  (1612)  144  A  braue 
Esquire  of  Wailes,  That  tide  her  fancie  to  his  forme,  till 
fancied  forme  preuailes.  1640  FULLER  Josep.is  Coat  viii. 
(1867)  185  What  the  Corinthians  spake  of  their  fancied 
preachers.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-caf  245  Till 
beverage  obtained  the  fancied  smack.  1887  Daily  News 
15  Nov.  3/5  Molynoo.  .beat  the  more  fancied  Bloodstone. 

4.  Of  an  animal :  see  FANCY  v.  p. 

1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  249/2  The  wide  differences  ob- 
servable in  '  fancied  '  animals. 

Fancier  (farnsiaa).  [f.  FANCY  v.  +  -EK  2.]  One 
who  fancies,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  One  who  fancies  or  imagines. 

1838  MACAULAY  Halleun^  Ess.  (1889)  53  People  who,  in 
their  speculations  in  politics,  are  not  reasoners,  but  fanciers. 

2.  One  who  makes  tasteful  designs, 

1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  xiv.  §  n.  203  Their  .. 
most  brilliant  fanciers  were  employed  in  . .  embroidering 
the  robe. 

3.  One  who  has  a  liking  for,  and  a  critical  judge- 
ment in,  some  class  of  curiosities,  plants,  animals, 
etc.     Chiefly  with  prefixed  sb.,  as  in  dog-,  flower- -, 
pigeon  -fancier. 

"765  JOHNSON  S/ta&s.  1, 155  Some  now  call  that  which  a  man 
takes  particular  delight  in  his  faruy.  Flower  fancier  for 
a  florist,  and  B ird  fancier  for  a  lover  and  feeder  of  birds  are 
colloquial  words.  1760  S.  PATEKSON  Another  Trav.  II. 
i.  152  It  is  also  true  that  Dutchmen,  generally  speaking, 
are  fanciers.  177^3  HARRINGTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  I. XIII. 
280  Some  of  the  nightingale  fanciers. .  prefer  a  Surry  bird  to 
those  of  Middlesex.  1804  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  247 
We  have  oddity  fanciers  among  our  ladies  of  rank.  1859 
SALA  T-w.  round  Clock  (1861)  167  Dog-fanciers  . .  in  many 
cases  might  with  as  much  propriety  answer  to  the  name  of 
dog-stealers.  1861  DKLAMER  //.  Gard.  34  The  fourth  year 
.  .the  fancier  may  look  out  for  a  prize  or  two.  i867TEGET- 
MEIER  Pigeons  iii.  25  Numerous  varieties  of  pigeons  . .  are 
known  to  naturalists  and  fanciers. 

attrib.  1891  Leeds  Altrc.  3  Oct.  12/2  A  'fancier  Judge'. 

Fanciful  (fse-nsiful),  a.    ff.  FANCY  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
1.  a.  Characterized   by  the  possession  of  fancy 
(rare),     b.  In  disparaging  sense :  Disposed  to  in- 
dulge in  fancies ;  whimsical. 
1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  i.  63  Some  fanciful  Men 
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Skies.  1727  POPE ,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  83  A  careful  and 
fanciful  pattern-drawer.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  43 
Milton  had  a  highly  imaginative,  Cowley  a  very  fanciful 
mind.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  6  Fanciful 
people  . .  sometimes  gave  mystical  interpretations  to  the 
arrangements. 

absol.  1676  GLANVILL  .£«.  vi.  §  6. 17  Not  only  the  Melan- 
cholick  and  the  Fanciful,  but  the  Grave  and  the  Sober. 

2.  a.  Characterized  by  or  displaying  fancy  in 
design ;  fantastic,  odd  in  appearance  ;  b.  suggested 
by  fancy  ;  imaginary,  unreal. 

a  1627  HAYWARD  Edvj.  VI.  88  How  foolish  and  fancifull 
were  they  [buildings].  1642  FULLER  Holy  if  Prof.  St.  n.  vi. 


The  other  circumstances  they  have  mentioned .  .appear  to  be 
merely  fanciful.  1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xxxix,  The  fanciful 
and  singular  female . .  nad  one  of  those  faces  which  are  never 
seen  without  making  an  impression.  1828  —  F.  M.  Perth 
xi,  She  wears  a  petticoat . .  I  would  it  were .  .of  a  less  fanciful 
fashion.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C  xv,  A  varietyof 
fanciful  diseases.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  v.  193 
The  claims  of  Art.  .cannot  be  set  aside  as  fanciful. 

3.  quasi-adzv.   =  FANCIFULLY. 

1773  JOHNSON  Let.  Mrs.  Thrale  23  June,  I  hope  you  .. 
were  dressed  fine  and  fanciful. 

Fancifully  (fse-nsifuli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  fanciful  manner. 

1664  H.  MORE  Antid.  Idolatry  To  Rdr..  What  con- 
sited  old  man  is  this.. that  talks  thus  phancifully?  1741 
WARBURTON  Div.  Legal.  II.  i.  iv.  jj  4.  148  Hieroglyphic 
symbols  fancifully  adapted  by  Analogy.  1801  S.  &  Hr.  LEE 
Canterb.  T.  IV.  396  Carriages  fancifully  ornamented.  1800 
PINKNEY  Trav.  France  2  Eliab.  .fancifully  believed  himself 
t°  be  ill-treated.  1885  SIR  J.  W.  CIIITTY  in  Law  Times' 
Kef.  LI  1 1.  80/2  A  word  newly  or  fancifully  applied. 

Faucifoluess  ;fc-nsifulnes).  [f.  as  prec.  H- 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  fanciful. 

1667  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  iv.  xxiv.  (1713*  347  Some  .. 
suspecting  such  Interpretations  of  overmuch  Phancifulness. 
1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  n.  v.  168  Transported  with 


218  A.  .fancifulness  in  her  execution  of  the  music. 

Fancify  (fx-nsifai),  v.  [f.  FANCY  sb.  +  -KY.] 
traits,  -fa.  To  have  a  fancy  for;  to  like  (obs.]. 
fb.  To  fancy,  imagine  (061.).  c.  To  imagine  the 
existence  of.  d.  To  make  fanciful. 

1656  EAUL  MONM.  Advt.  fr.  Parntiss.  441  The  prime 
verities  that  she  most  fancified  in  her  Frenchmen.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VI.  344  The  good  she  ever 
delighted  to  do,  and  fancified  she  was  born  to  do.  1890  Saf. 
Rev.  8  Mar.  291/1  Much  study  of  the  '  Ivory  Gate  '  had 
'  fancified '  his  own  views. 

Hence  Pa'neified///.  a. 

1845  TRAIN  Hist.  Isle  of  Man  II.  359  note,  This  fancified 
island  has  been  bound  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

Fanciless  (farnsiU-s),  a.  [f.  FANCY  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Of  persons,  compositions,  etc.  :  Destitute  of  fancy. 

1753  ARMSTRONG  Taste  185  A  pert,  or  bluff  important 
wight,  Whose  brain  is  landless.  1789  BUKNEY  Hist.  Afits. 
IV.  546 These  [compositions],  .are  fanciless,  and  no  more  fit 
for  one  instrument  than  another.  1800-24  CAMPBELL  Poems, 
i'itiuSf.  Leonard's  51  Who  can  be  So  fanciless  as  to  feel  no 
gratitude.  1863  KINGLAKK  Crimea  II.  162  Fanciless  men. 
1868  BROWNING  Ring  «r  Bk.  l.  144  In  this  book  lay  abso- 
lutely truth,  Fanciless  fact 

Fancy  (fc-nsi),  sb.  and  a.  Forms:  a.  5-6 
fansey,  6-S  fanaie,  -ye,  6-7  fanoie,  -ye,  6- 
fanoy.  ft.  6-8  phansy(e,  -cie,  -cy,  6-9 
phansie.  [A  contraction  of  FANTASY  ;  cf.  the 
immsfantsy,  phanfsy  under  that  word.]  A.  sb. 

fl.  In  scholastic  psychology  :   =  FANTASY  it.  i. 

[<  1400,1509:  see  FANTASY  i*.  i.)  1594  HOOK  ER  Eccl.  Pol. 
l.  vi.  (1632)56  Beasts,  .in  actions  of  sense  and  phancie  go  be- 
yond them  [men].  1722  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  v.  101  We 
know  matters  of  fact  by  the  help  of. .  impressions  made  upon 
phansy. 

f2.  A  spectral  apparition;  an  illusion  of  the 
senses.  Cf.  FANTASY  sb.  2.  Obs. 

[-'  1360-1576  :  see  FANTASY  sb.  2.]  1609  HOLLAND  Amm. 
Marccll.  xiv.  xi.  25  Dreadfull  spectres  and  fansies  skreaking 
hideously  round  about  him.  1659  B.  HARRIS  Partval's 
Jron  Age  10  Forrests,  where  are  sometimes  heard  great 
illusions,  and  pliancies. 

3.  Delusive  imagination  ;  hallucination ;   an  in- 
stance of  this  ;  =  FANTASY  3. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  II.  732  The  righteous,  .may  have 
their  phancies ;  they  may  . .  conceive  worse  of  their  own 
estate  than  reason  giveth.  1693  tr.  l-itiiilinnne's  Hist. 
Mc-nast.  Ord.  xv.  157  Phancies  of  a  deluded  mind.  1727 
DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  I.  iv.  (1840)  107  The  vision  appeared  to 
his  fancy.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Radge  i.That  may  be  my 
fancy.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  $  Pal.  ii.  (1858)  156  Which 
.  .claims  to  be  founded  not  on  fancy,  .but  on  Fact. 

4.  In  early  use  synonymous  with  IMAGINATION 
(see  FANTASY  4)  ;  the  process,  and  the  faculty,  of 
forming  mental  representations  of  things  not  present 
to   the   senses;    chiefly  applied   to   the   so-called 
creative  or  productive  imagination,  which  frames 
images  of  objects,  events,  or  conditions  that  have 
not  occurred  in  actual  experience.    In  later  use  the 
words  fancy  and   imagination  (esp.  as  denoting 
attributes  manifested  in  poetical  or  literary  com- 
position'; are  commonly  distinguished  :  fancy  being 
used  to  express  aptitude  for  the  invention  oflllus- 
trative  or  decorative  imagery,  while  imagination 
is  the  power  of  giving  to  ideal  creations  the  inner 
consistency  of  realities.     Often  personified. 

1581  T.  HOWELL  Denises  (1879)  Z29  The  flaming  dartes, 
That  Fancie  quickly  burne  with  quenchlesse  fyre.  1632 
MILTON  L' Allegro  133  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child. 
1662  GLANVILL  L»x  Orient.  Pref.  5  What  . .  dangerous 
opinions  soever  their  phancies  might  give  birth  to.  1676 
HOBBES  Iliad  Pref.  (16861  5  In  Fancy  consisteth  the  Sub- 
limity of  a  Poet.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  411  F  2  The 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  or  Fancy  (which  I  shall  use 
promiscuously).  1713  C'TESS  WINCHELSEA  Misc.  Poems 
217  Wand'ring  Wishes,  born  on  Phancy's  Wings.  1785  REID 
Int.  Powers  374  Fancy  may  combine  things  that  never 
were  combined  in  reality.  1811  COLERIDGE  Lect.  (18561  45 
When  the  whole  pleasure  received  is  derived  from  an  un- 
expected turn  of  expression,  then  I  call  it  wit ;  but  when  the 
fleasure  is  produced ..  by  an  image  which  remains  with  us., 
call  it  fancy.  182*  HAZLITT  Table-t.  II.  x.  221  Fancy 
colours  the  prospect  of  the  future.  1845  L.  HUNT  Imag. 
ty  Fancy  2  Poetrjj  . .  embodies  and  illustrates  its  impres- 
sions by  imagination,  or  images  of  the  objects  of  which 
it  treats.. It  illustrates  them  by  fancy,  which  is  a  lighter 
play  of  imagination,  or  the  feeling  of  analogy  coming  short 
of  seriousness.  1851  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint^.  II.  in.  n.  iii. 
§  7  The  fancy  sees  the  outside.  .The  imagination  sees  the 
heart  and  inner  nature,  and  makes  them  felt.  1861  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  39  That  ocean-horse  in  which  the 
poetic  fancy  of  the  sea-roving  Saxons  saw  an  emblem  of 
their  high-prowed  vessels. 
b.  A  mental  image. 

1663  HP.  PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgr.  257  The  very  fancy  of 
them  [enjoyments]  is  delightful.  1798  COLERIUGE  Ode  to 
France  i,  Oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy,  My  moonlight  way 
o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound. 

5.  Inventive  design  ;  an  invention,  original  device 
or  contrivance.  Cf.  FANTASY  4  d. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  223  Adorned  with  . . 
fancies  of  Arabic  Characters.  1670  NARBOROUC.H  jfrnl.  in 
Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  1. 11711)  57  The  model  I  imagine  is  to 
record  pur  Ship.  .This  Fancy  we  let  alone  untouched.  1692 
R.  L'EsTRANGE  Josephns'  Antiq.  xn.  ii.  (1702)  ^22  The 
graving  work,  .being  the  Phancy  of  a  Foliage  of  the  Vine. 
c  1710  C.  FlENNEsZ>l'arc(l888)  168  Severall  good  fancy's  of 
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human  and  animals.     1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  xii.  (1880) 
438  This  fly  [Salmon  fly]  is  Mr.  Blackwall's  own  fancy.  _ 

f  b.  esp.  in  Music j  a  composition  in  an  im- 
promptu style.  Obs,  Cf.  FANTASIA,  FANTASY  4  e. 

1577  T.  DAWSON  (title\  The  Workes  of  a  young  Wyt, 
trust  vp  with  a  Kardell  of  Prettic  Fancies.  1597  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  /!',  in.  ii.  342  He.. sung  those  tunes  to  the  over- 
scutched  huswives  that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and 
sware— they  were  his  fancies,  or  his  good-nights.  1663  PKPYS 
Diary  27  May,  Mr.  Gibbons  being  come  in  ..  to  musique, 
they  played  a  good  Fancy.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  848 
He  was.. much  admired  for  his  composition  of  Fancies  of 
various  parts.  1789  UI-RXKY  Hist.  Mns.  III.  vii.  408  John 
Jenkins  a  voluminous  composer  of  Fancies  for  viols.  1823 
CRABB  Technol.  Diet.  I,  Fancies^  lively  little  airs. 

f  c.  //.  ( The  ornamental  tags,  etc.,  appended 
to  the  ribbons  by  which  the  hose  were  secured  to 
the  doublet '  (Fairholt).  Obs. 

a  1652  KROME  Mad  Couple  Prol.,  I've  a  new  Suite,  And 
Rihbonw  fashionable,  yclipt  Fancies. 

6.  A  supposition  resting  on  no  solid  grounds ;  an 
arbitrary  notion. 

1471  RiFLKYCVw//.  Alch.\.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  149  To  know  the 
truth,  and  fancies  to  eschew.  1539  TAVERNEK  Erasm.  Prov. 
(1552*  18  Menne  myght  loke  upon  it,  and  talke  theyr  fansies 
of  it.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  25  Rather  upon 
fancie,  than  upon  anie  souldiour  lyke  reasons.  1672  MARVELL 
Rch.  Transp.  Wks.  II.  58  After  this  I  had  another  phansie 
..not  altogether  unreasonable.  1783  HAII.ES  Antiq.  Chr. 
Ck.  ii.  33  This  fancy  is  very  ancient,  for  Orosius  hints  at  it. 
1809-10  COLERIDGK  Friend  (1865)  142  As  wild  a  fancy  as 
any  of  which  we  have  treated. 

7.  Caprice,  changeful  mood;  an  instance  of  this, 
a  caprice,  a  whim.     Also  concr.  a  whimsical  thing. 

J579  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  86  A  foolish  madd 
worlde,  wherein  all  thinges  ar  pverrulid  by  fansye.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud,  Ep.  n.  iv.  82  Cardans  Mausoleum 
for  a  flye,  is  a  meere  phancy.  1676  LISTER  in  Ray's 
Corr.  (1848)  124  The  addition  of  the  French  names  would 
have  been  but  a  fancy.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGUE 
Lett.  II.  xlvii.  40  His  wife's,  .expenses  are  no  way  limited 
but  by  her  own  fancy.  1787  BENTH AM  Def.  Usury  i.  2 
A  fancy  has  taken  me  just  now  to  trouble  you  with  my 
reasons.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  46  The  antipathy 
of  the  nation  to  their  religion  was  not  a  fancy  which  would 
yield  to  the  mandate  of  aprince,  1860-1  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE 
X urging  43  Such  cravings  are  usually  called  the  '  fancies ' 
of  patients.  1878  Masque  Poet*  80,  I  have  a  fancy  we  go 
out  to-day. 

f  b.  Fantasticalness.   Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  171  This  childe  of  fancie  that 
Armado  hight.  1602  —  Ham.  i.  iii.  71  Costly  thy  habit  as 
thy  purse  can  buy ;  But  not  exprest  in  fancie ;  rich,  not 
gawdie.  18*3  BYRON  Juan  xi.  xvii,  A  real  swell,  Full  flash, 
all  fancy. 

8.  Capricious  or  arbitrary  preference ;  individual 
taste;   an  inclination,  liking,   esp.    in   phrases  to 
have,  take  a  fancy  for,  to\  f  to  have  no  fancy  with  ; 
to  take,  catch  the  fancy  of. 

1465  Pastoit'Lctt.  No.  530  II.  243,  I  have  non  fansey  with 
some  of  the  felechipp.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  K//7  c.  21  In 
case  it  fortune.. the  king  ..  should  take  a  fancie  to  anie 
woman.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  200  Speake  muche, 
according  to  the  nature  and  phansie  of  the  ignoraunt.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.\\\.  (1586)  114  b,  Hee  that  hath 
a  fansie  to  breed  Horse.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
it.  315  Each.. would  interpret  the  opinions  of  Mahomet 
according  to  their  owne  faucie.  i66a  J.  DAVIES  Voy. 
Ambass.-sn  The  Persians  have  a  great  fancy  to  Black  hair. 
1682  WHELER  *)onrn.  Greece  \.  36  Phansie  took  us  to  see 
the  Fortress.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  C.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  hid.  82 
The  Admiral  had  a  mighty  fancy  to  go  over.  1848  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng,  II.  433  The  ..  tune  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
nation.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neiglib.  xxxi.  (1878) 
533  What  could  have  made  Miss  Crowther  take  such  a 
fancy  to  the  boy?  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  86  Have 
you  no  fancy  To  ride  the  white  steeds? 

fb.  spec.  Amorous  inclination,  love.   Obs. 

1559  Mirr.  Mag.t  Dk.  of  Clarence  xii,  Knowing  fansie 
was  the  forcing  rother,  Which  stiereth  youth  to  any  kinde 
of  strife,  He  offered  me  his  daughter  to  my  wife.  1579  LYLY 
Euphues  (Arb.)  81  Philautus  was  ..  neuer  loued  for  fancie 
sake.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  in.  ii.  63  Tell  me  where  is 
fancie  bred.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  iii,  '  Fancy  is 
free ',  quoth  Peg. 

9.  Taste,  critical  judgement  in  matters  of  art  or 
elegance. 

11665  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col.  Hutchinson,  23  He 
was.  .genteel  in  his  habit,  and  had  a  very  good  fancy  in  it. 
1705  ADDISON  Italy  ii  Palaces.,  built  with  an  excellent 
Fancy.  1713  SWIFT  Cadenus  fy  Vanessa,  I'll  undertake,  my 
little  Nancy  In  flounces  hath  a  better  fancy.  1748  C'TESS 
SHAFTESBURY  in  Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbnry  I.  72  A  buff- 
coloured  damask,  trimmed  with  a  good  deal  of  fancy.  1857 
RL'SKIN  Pol.  Econ.  Art  42  They  possess  . .  sense  of  colour, 
and  fancy  for  form. 

flO.  *  Something  that  pleases  or  entertains  *  (J.). 

1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  39  All  such  as  are .  .not 
carried  with  toyes,  fancies,  and  new  fashions.  1712  MOR- 
TIMER Husbandry  II.  204  London-Pride  is  a  pretty  Fancy 
for  borders.  1721  GIBBER  Love's  Last  Shift  w,  A  particular 
nice  Fancy,  that  I  intend  to  appear  in. 

fll.  An  alleged  name  for  the  Pansy.  Obs. 

i7_is  tr.  PomeCs  Hist.  Drugs  I.  120  Fancy,  in  English,  is 
a  kind  of  Violet. 

12.  The  fancy,  collect,  for  those  who  *  fancy*  a 
particular  amusement  or  pursuit.  &.gen.9  as  applied 
to  bird-,  book-fanciers,  etc. 

1830  DE  QUINCE Y  Benilcy  Wks.  1863  VI.  57  note^  A  great 
book  sale,  .had  congregated  all  the  Fancy.  1889  Sat.  Rev. 
22  June  772/1  Pigeon-fanciers  are  called  the  Fancy. 

b.  esp.  The  prize-ring  or  those  who  frequent  it. 

1811  SOI-THEY  Let.  ii  Oct.  (1856!  II.  236  I  have  fibbed  the 
'Edinburgh'  (as  the  'fancy'  say)  most  completely.  1848 
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THACKERAY  Bk,  Snobs  xiv.  (1869)  64  Mr.  William  Ramm, 
known  to  the  Fancy  as  the  Tut  bury  Pet.  1873  H.  SI-I:NCI.I; 
Stud.  Social,  viii.  (ed.  6)  187  Amonj*;  leaders  of  '  the  fancy  ', 
it  is  an  unhesitating  belief  that  pluck  and  endurance  are  the 
highest  of  attributes. 

alt  rib,  1811  SoUTHBY  Let.  6  Mar.  (1856)  II.  215,  I  am  in 
high  condition,  to  use  a  fancy  phrase. 

c.  The  art  of  boxing  ;  pugilism.  Also,  sporting 
in  general. 

1820  BYRON  Let.  to  Murray  12  Nov.,  One  of  Matthew's 
passions  was  '  the  Fancy  *.  1841  DK  QUINCEY  Plato's  Rep. 
Wks.  IX.  236  When  the  *  fancy' was  in  favour.  1851  MAY  HEW 
Lend.  Labour  (1861)  III.  5  He  . .  is  always  . .  at  home  . .  to 
discuss  the  Fancy  generally.  1889  Standard  28  Oct., 
Modern  displays  of  '  the  Fancy'. 

13.  The  art  or  practice  of  breeding  animals  so  as 
to  develop  points  of  conventional  beauty  or  excel- 
lence ;  also  one  of  these  points.     Sometimes  with 
qualifying  word  prefixed,  as  pigeon-fancy. 

1889  Sat.  Rct>.  22  June  772/2  The  peculiar  fancy  affecting 
him  [the  carrier]  is  to  have  wattles  and  excrescences  round 
his  eyes  and  beak.  1889  Standard  23  Oct.,  The  layman 
uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of 'fancy'. 

attrtb.  1862  HUXLEY  Lect.  Wrkg.  Men  105  Birds  which  fly 
long  distances,  .and  are.  .used  as  carriers  are  not  carriers  in 
the  fancy  sense.  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  249/2  The  less 
important  art  of  fancy  breeding.  1889  Sat.  Rev.  22  June 
772/2  A  pouter  graces  the  frontispiece,  using  the  word 

grace '  in  the  Fancy  sense. 

14.  =  various  combs,  of  the  adj. 

1841  Week  in  IVall  Street  82  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
stocks  termed  'fancies',  are  entirely  worthless  in  themselves, 
1851  Beck's  Florist  140  Pelargoniums,  both  '  Fancies'  and 
common  kinds,  were  produced . .  Mr.  Ambrose's  Fancy,  .was 
.  .distinguished.  1862  Times  17  Feb.,  Ordinary  cloths  and 
fancies  moved  off  alike  slowly. 
b.  =  fancy-roller ;  see  Cab. 

1864  Specif.  BarracloiigKs  Patent  No.  1581.  5  The 
rollers  c  are  the  '  fancies '  before  named.  1873  E.  LEIGH 
Cotton  Spinning  I.  144  The  surface  of  the  '  fancy '  runs  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  cylinder  only  a  little  faster.  1876 
W.  C.  BRAMWELL  Wool-Carder  ($&.  2)  viii. 

B.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1.  General  relations  :  a.  Simple  attrib.  (sense  4) 
as  fancy-fit,  -freak,  -woof\  (sense  12  b,  c)  as  fancy- 
lay  [see  LAY  sb,~\. 

1855  BROWNING  Men  fy  Worn.,  In  a  Balcony  101  This  wild 
girl  (whom  I  recognise  Scarce  more  than  you  do,  in  her 
*fancy-fit).  1884  —  Ferishtah  (1885)  4  A  *fancy-freak  by 
contrast  born  of  thee.  1819  Tom  Crib's  A/cmorial  App. 
43  We,  who're  of  the  *fancy-Iay.  a  1845  HOOD  Irish  School- 
master xvi,  Weaves  a  *fancy-woof,  Dreaming  he  sees  his 
home. 

b.  objective,  as  fancy-j Deeding ,  -lighting^  -stir- 
ringi  -weaving  ppl.  adjs. ;  fancy-monger,  -weaver. 

1599  SANDYS  Enropx  Spec.  (1632)  162  Their  ..  •fancy- 
feeding  flatterers  shall  all  shrinke  from  them.  1857  WILL- 
MOTT  Pleas.  Lit.  xxi.  132  The  *fancy- light  ing  damsels  of 
Dryden.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y,  L.  in.  ii.  381  If  I  could  meet 
that  *Fancie-monger,  I  would  giue  him  some  good  counsel. 
1835  WILLIS  Pencillings  II.  xlv.  58  The  Egyptian  bazaar 
has  been  my . .  "fancy-stirring  lounge,  a  1845  HOOD  Compass 
xvii,  To  eye  of  *fancy-weaver  Neptune,  .seem'd  tossing  in 
A  raging  scarlet  fever!  1884  Athcnazum  6  Dec.  725/2 
A  certain  *fancy- weaving  dervish. 

C.  instrumental,   originative  and   adverbial,   as 
fancy-baffled,   -blest,    -born,    -borne,  -bred,  -built, 

-caught^  -driven)  -fed,  -formed,  -framed,  -grazing, 
-guided^  -ledj  -raised,  -struck,  -stung,  -woven, 
•wrought  ppl.  adjs. 

1645  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant,  iv.  21  Thy  false  affections 
may  rise  up,  and  shake  Thy  *fancy-baffled  Judgment.  1739 
GOLDSM.  Polite  Learning  vii,  Wks.  1881  II.  44  The  *fancy- 
built  fabric  is  styled  for  a  short  time  very  ingenious.  1631 
T.  POWELL  Tom  All  Trades  174  The  young  Factor  being 
*fancy-caught.  1844  LD.  HOUGHTON  Palm  Leaves  131 
They  wandered,  *fancy-d riven.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem. 
Ixxxiv.  24  So  shall,  .pining  life  be  *fancy-fed.  i654GATAKER 
Disc.  Apol.  68  *Fancie-formed  pictures.  1647  CRASH  AW 
Poems  53  He  his  own  *fancy  framed  foe  defies.  1852 
Meandering*  of  Afem.  I.  79  The  *fancy-grazing  herds  of 
freedom's  pen.  1645  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant,  vii.  36  *Fancy- 
•  guided  motion.  17^7  J.  MOUNTAIN  Poetical  R cvcries  (ed.  2) 
20  *Fancy-led  th  ideas  ran.  1873  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn, 
Emma  $  Eginhard  88  Love-letters  thought  the  poet  fancy- 
led.  1798  SOTHF.BY  tr.  Wieland's  Oberon  (1826)  I.  80  Now, 
reader,  *fancy-rais'd,  as  swells  thy  mind.  1773  J.  HOME 
Alonzo  iv,  If  we  stay  here  we  shall  be  "fancy-struck.  x8zz 
HAZLITT  Tahle-t.  Ser.  u.  vii.  (1869)  149  Our  ears  are  *fancy 
stung.  1785  WARTON  Ode  New  Ycar\.  9  Fable's  *fancy- 
woven  vest.  iSox  Litstgnatt  iv.  147  A  *fancy- wrought 
spectre. 

2.  Special  comb. :  fancy-bloke,  slang^-  FANCY 
MAN  ;  fancy-fit  v.  trans.)  to  fit  (with  a  garland)  to 
one's  fnncy ;  fancy-free  a.,  free  from  the  power  of 
love;  fancy-loose  a.,  readyto  roam  at  will;  fancy- 
sick  an  love-sick  ;  fancy-woman,  a  kept  mistress 
(cf.  FANCY  MAN). 

1846  R.  L.  SNOWDEN  Magistrate's  Assistant  344  A  *fancy 
bloak.  i8ao  KEATS  Lamia  \\.  220  Each,  as  he  did  please, 
Might  *fancy-6t  his  brows.  1590  SHAKS.  Alids.  N.  n.  i.  164 
The  Imperiall  Votresse  passed  on,  In  maiden  meditation 
*fancy  free.  1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-bk.  (1869)  98  They 
walk,  fancy-free,  in  all  sorts  of  maiden  meditations.  1850 
Mus.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  320  My  thoughts. .for  earth  too 
*fancy-loose.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids,  N.  in.  ii.  96  All  *fancy 
sicke  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheere,  With  sighes  of  loue.  a  1704 
R.  L'ESTRANGE  (J.\  When  we  come  to  the  fancy-sick, 
there's  no  cure  for  it.  1823  JOANNA  UAILLIE  Poems  219  To 
thee  the  lover,  fancy-sick,  will  sigh.  1892  Daily  trtna 
i  Mar.  2/4  He  brought  home  a  female,  whom  he  introduced 
as  his  '  fancy  woman  '. 


FANCY. 

C.  culj.  [Developed  from  the  attrib.  use  of  the 
sb. ;  scarcely  occurring  in  predicative  use.] 
1.  Of  a  design  varied  according  to  the  fancy ; 
'  fine,  ornamental ',  in  opposition  to  '  plain ' ;  as  in 
fancy  basket,  bread,  trimming,  etc.  Also  FANCY 
IIIIKSS,  FANCY  WORK. 

a  1761  GRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1884  III.  118  They  [wall  papers] 
are  all  what  they  [the  shops]  call  fancy.  1788  W.  MARSHALL 
Yorksh.  (1796)  I.  116  The  fancy  farm-houses..!  purposely 
pass  over.  1834  Mi-:mviN  Angler  in  \Vnlt:$\\.  211  He  had 
for  field  duty  two  fancy  uniforms,  a  1839  LONCF.  Hyperioti 
It.  ix,  A  very  tall  man  with  fiery  red  hair  and  fancy 
whiskers.  1843  TENNYSON  y is.  Sin  102  Fish  are  we  that  love 
the  mud,  Rising  to  no  fancy-flies.  1853  l-'raser's  Mag. 
June.  XLVII.  680/2  A  large  assortment  of  fancy  breads. 
i86«  M  us.  WHITNEY  L.  Goldtlnuaite  ix,  To  grow  intimate 
over  tableau  plans  and  fancy  stitches.  1883  E.  INGERSOI.L 
in  Harper's  Mag,  June  78/1  '  Fancy"  flour  differs  from  the 
ordinary  superfine  in  that  the  middlings  are  ground  through 
smooth  rollers. 

b.  Printing,  (see  quots.) 


rules  other  than  plain  ones  of  various  designs.^    fancy  tyf'i's, 
founts  of  type  of  various  kinds  used  for  jobbing  purposes. 

c.  Of  flowers,  grass,  etc. :  Particoloured,  striped. 

1793  G.  WASHINGTON  J.et.  Writings  1891  XII.  378  From 
the  fancy  grass. .  I  have  been  urging  for  years  . .  the  saving 
of  seed.    1851  Beck's  Florist  139  Mr.  Ayres  shewed  his 
fancy  Pelargonium.     1893  Welts'  Spring  Calal.  65  Webbs' 
Fancy  Pansy.    Ibid.  So  Perpetual  fancy  Carnation. 

d.  ellipt.  That  deals  in,  or  is  concerned  with  the 
sale  of,  fancy  goods.  Fancy  fair :  see  FAIR  J*.1  I  c. 

1821  Blactav.  Mag.  X.  4  Haberdashers  and  others  in  the 
fancy  line.  1848  THACKERAY  I'au.  Fair  1,  She  buys  a  couple 
of  begilt  Bristol  boards  at  the  Fancy  Stationer's.  1863  J.  C. 
JEAFFRESON  Sir  Everarffs  Dan.  113  A  chattel  for  which 
a  fancy-upholsterer  in  London  would  ask  a  strangely  large 
number  of  pounds.  1876  World'V .  17  A  fancy-fair  is  one  of 
the  diversions  of  a  London  Season.  1885  Bookseller  5  Mar. 
317/2  A  good  Fancy  Trade. 

e.  fancy  ball  —  Fancy  dress  ball  ^see  FANCY 
DRESS  s&.~). 

i8zs  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  II.  24  A  grand  fancy 
ball  was  to  take  place  at  the  Argyle  Rooms.  1836  HAW- 
THORNE Amer.  Nole-bks.  (1883)  34  A  Fancy  Ball,  in  which 
the  prominent  American  writers  should  appear,  dressed  in 
character. 

2.  Added  for  ornament  or  extraordinary  use. 

1794  Rigging  ff  Seamanship  I.  160  Fancy-Hue  is  a  rope 
used  to  overhaul  the  brails  of  some  fore  and  aft  sails.     1841 
R.  H.  DANA  Seaman's  Mail.  104  Fancy-line,  a  line  rove 
through  a  block  at  the  jaws  of  a  gaff,  used  as  a  downhaul. 
1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  77  To  increase 
the  list  of  fancy  and  solo  stops  [in  an  organ]. 

b.    Fancy   roller   (in   a   Carding-engine)  :    see 
quots. 


carding  a  fancy  roller,  which  is  a  roller  that  overruns  t 
periphery  of  the  cylinder,  is  sometimes  used  with  advantage 
.  .[It]  lifts  the  cotton  that  would  otherwise  get  wedged  in 
the  wire  of  the  cylinder,  and  thereby  admits  heavy  carding. 

3.  Calling  forth  or  resulting  from  the  exercise  of 
fancy  or  caprice,     a.  Of  an  action  :    Capricious, 
whimsical. 

1646  PAGITT  Heresiogr.  (ed.  3)  "8  Their  own  fancy  pre- 
sumption they  call  ..  justifying  faith,  a  1820  W.  IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.,  Stratford-on-Avon(i?,(>3  330  Th«  AvOB .  .made 
a  variety  of  the  most  fancy  doublings.  1821  Blackw.  Mag. 
X.  417  Many  a  fancy  flam  was  proposed.  1837  DICKENS 
Pickw.  xix,  As  a  display  of  fancy  shooting,  it  was  extremely 
varied  and  curious. 

b.  Of  a  price,  rent,  etc. :  Estimated  by  caprice, 
rather  than  by  actual  value.  So  fancy  stocks  (cf. 
FANCY  so.  14). 

(11838  MACAULAY  Life  f,  Lett.  (1883)  II.  28  The  fancy 
price  which  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind  led  me  to  put  on  my 
liberty.  1848  J.  R.  BARTLETT  Americanisms  132  tancy 
Stocks.  A  species  of  stocks  which  are  bought  and  sold  to  a 
great  extent  in  New  York.  .Nearly  all  the  fluctuations  in 
their  prices  are  artificial.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod. 
Par  Churches  312  They  will  give  a  fancy  price  for  a  work 
by  a  Leighton.  1874  R.  TYRWHITT  Sketch.  Club  197  To 
take  a  moor  at  a  fancy  rent.  1888  T.  E.  HOLLAND  in  rimes 
18  Aug.  8/4  The  bombardment  of  an  unfortified  town.. for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  fancy  contribution  or  ransom. 

C.  Of  an  animal  or  bird  :  Of  a  kind  bred  for  the 
development  of  particular  'points'  or  qualities. 
Also  in  Fancy-farm  :  an  experimental  farm. 

1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  10  A  great  many  sorts  of 
fancy-pigeons.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xlii,  To  engage  him 
..to  superintend  his  fancy-farm  in  Dumbartonshire.  1851 
MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  II.  54  A  dog^recommended  by  its 
beauty^r  any  peculiarity . .  is  a  '  fancy '  animal.  1880  Gains- 
bureli  Times  20  Feb.  in  tf.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  'What  sort  of 
a  dog  was  it? '..'A  fancy  dog'.  1881  J.  C.  LVELL  Fancy 
Pigeons  Introd.,  Fancy  pigeons  from  the  lofts  of  well-known 
breeders. 

d.  Fancy  franchise  :  one  based  on  an  arbitrarily 
determined  qualification  (see  quot.  1868). 

1868  Chambers'  Encycl.  X.  695/2  The  dual  vote  was  early 
abandoned,  and  its  abandonment  involved  that  of  the 
'fancy'  franchises,  .they  proposed  to  give  votes  to  all 
who  paid  £  i  annually  in  direct  taxes  Inot  including  licence:.), 
who  belonged  to  certain  of  the  better  educated  professions, 
or  who  had  £50  in  a  savings-bank  or  in  the  funds.  1889 
Tablet  21  Dec.  983  Fancy  franchises  were  also  abandoned. 

4.  Based  upon  or  drawn  from  conceptions  of  the 


FANCY. 

fancy  (sb.  3),  as  fancy  picture,  piece,  portrait^ 
sketch. 

1800  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Belinda  (1832)  II.  2  This  picture 
is  not  a  fancy-piece.  ci8n  FUSELI  Led.  Art  iv.  (18481 
437  The  Phantasue  of  the  ancients,  .modern  art.,  in  what 
is  called  Fancy-pictures,  has.  -debased.  1844  WHITTIER 
Two  Processions  Prose  Wks.  1889  III.  116  The  carica- 
ture of  our  'general  sympathizers',  .is  by  no  means 
a  fancy  sketch.  1870  EMERSON  Soc.  fy  Solit.,  Art.  Wks. 
.(Bohn)  III.  20  In  sculpture,  did  ever  anybody  call  the 
Apollo  a  fancy  piece?  1873  ROGERS  Orig.  Bible  i.  (1875) 
36  We.  .look  at  this  wonderful  character  as  a  fancy  portrait. 

Fancy  (fe'nsi),   v.      Also   a.    6   fancie,   6-7 
fansie,Sfansy.  &.  6-7phancie,-cyf(6  phansie). 
[f.  prec.  sb.     Cf.  the  older  FANTASY  v.] 
I.  With  reference  to  mental  conception. 

1.  trans.  To  frame  in  fancy  ;  to  portray  in  the 
mind  ;  to  picture  to  oneself;  to  conceive,  imagine. 
Also  (with  notion  of  FANCY  sb.  3),  to  suppose  one- 
self to  perceive. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  E/>.  iv.  xii.  215  Severall  nations 
and  ages  do  fancy  unto  themselves  different  years  of 
danger,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  I.  no  It  [Berk- 
shire] may  be  fancied  in  a  form  like  a  lute.  1713  SWIFT 
Cadenus  fy  Vanessa,  She  fancies  musick  in  bis  tongue. 
1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  \.  \\\.  327  Fansying  to  our- 
selves a  confused  Heap  of  Things.  1769  Junitts  Lett,  xx. 
97  The  author  is.  .at  liberty  to  fancy  cases,  and  make,  .com- 
parisons. 1860  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  i.  (1862)  31, 
I  fancy  a  considerable  shrewdness,  .in  his  ways. 

absol.  c  1698  LOCKE  Cond,  Underst.  §31  If  all  our  Search 
has  yet  reach'd  no  farther  than  simile..  we  rather  fancie 
than  know. 

b.  with  simple  complement,  or  to  be  :  To  imagine 
(a.  person,  oneself,  a  thing)  to  be  (so  and  so). 

1662  SriLLiNfiFL.  O  rig.  Socr.  in.  iv.  §  6  Some  have  fancyed 
the  earth  to  bee  as  one  great  animal.  1696  tr.  Dit  Mont's 
I'oy.  Levant  61,  I  fansi'd  myself  restor'd  from  Death  to 
Life.  1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  iii.  Wks.  (1757)  109  What 
most  we  wish,  with  ease  we  fansy  near.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Vanderpnt  $  S.  i.  n  Learning  to  fancy  himself  better  than 
lie  is.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Exj>l.  II.  xxii.  218,  I  could  have 
fancied  it  a  walrus.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  II.  64  He 
fancies  himself  not  in  the  senate,  but  on  the  bench. 

f  C.  with  inf.  as  obj.   Obs. 

17*6  J.  M.  tr.  Tragic.  Hist.  Chev.  de  Vaudray  157  He, 
at  last,  fancy'd  to  have  found  the  Mystery  of  it.  1754  A. 
MURPHY  Cray  s  Inn  Journal  ^1756)  II.  194  No.  83,  I  fancied 
to  myself  to  see  my  amiable  Country-women  engaged  in  a 
deep  Debate. 

d.  with  obj.  and  inf.  or  object  clause.      Also, 
•f-To  represent  imaginatively. 

1551  BP.  GARDINER  Explic.  trm-  Cath.  Fayth  137  Fansinge 
that  as  one  waue  in  the  water  thrusteth  away  an  other,  so 
doth  one  fourme  an  other.  1630  K.  Johnson's  Kingd.  <y 
Comnnv.  64  The  figure  of  Europe  is  fancied  to  resemble  a 
Queene.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  II.  64  Imploy- 
ments,  in  which  I  fancy  in  my  minde,  we  may  spend  our 
time.  1654  tr-  Scudery's  Curia  Politise  5  A  device,  .which 
fansied  me  to  passe  l>eyond  Hercules's  Pillars.  /:  1682  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Tracts  (1683)  107  He  is  aptly  phancied  even  still 
revengefully  to  pursue  his  hated  Wife.  1791  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIHFE  Rom.  Forest  x,  She  almost  fancied  she  heard  voices 
swell  in  the  storm.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889'  I.  7  We 
read  Bingham,  and  fancy  we  are  studying  ecclesiastical 
history. 

e.  In  eolloq.  use  often  in  the  imperative  as  an 
exclamation  of  surprise.     Also  absol. 

1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  1.  159  Fancy  me  boxed  up 
in  the  narrow  vehicle.  1859  LANG  IV  and.  India  13  Fancy 
we  three  meeting  again  in  the  Himalaya  mountains  !  1861 
THACKERAY  Round.  Papers,  On  being  found  out  126  Fancy 
all  the  boys  in  all  the  school  being  whipped.  1881  GRANT 
WHITE  Eng.  Without  $  Within  xvi.  388  Fancy,  now  !  [in 
England]  a  very  common  expression  of  surprise. 

ff-  To  fancy  out  :  to  represent  by  an  image; 
to  exemplify.  Obs.  rare. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  vi.  105  The  two  later 
Motions  are  fancied  out  unto  us,  by  a  Man  turning  a  Crane- 
Wheel,  or  Grind-stone  365  times  round,  while  a  Worm.. 
creeps  once  round  the  contrary  way. 

2.  To  believe  without  being  able  to  prove  ;  to 
have  an  idea  that.    Frequently  in  I  fancy  :  I  rather 
think. 

1672  SIR  C.  LVTTELTON  in  Hatton  Corr.  (1878)99,  I  phancy 
the  Dukes  match  w*h  y  Archduchesse  is  a  little  dulld. 
1790  T.  JEFFERSON  JFriV.(i8sg)  III.  162  This  day,  I  fancy, 
will  determine  whether  we  are  to  be  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia or  not.  1825  COBBETT  Rtir.  Kittc?  (1885)  II.  33  The 
estate  is,  I  fancy,  theirs  yet.  1883  F.  M.  PEARD  Contrad. 
xviii,  We  fancy  she  is  engaged  to  a  Mr.  Atherton. 

3.  To  liken  (a  things  in  fancy  -\to  ;  to  transform 
(it)  into.    rare. 

1646  BUCK  Rich.  flL  Bed.,  I  fancy  them  to  our  shad- 
dowes.  1801  SOOTHE*  Thalaha  iv.  ix,  Hast  thou  never, 
in  the  twilight,  fancied  Familiar  object  into  some  strange 


, 

shape?  1868  LOWELL  Witchcraft  Prose  Wks.  1890  II.  356 
The  first  child  that  ever  bestrode  his  father's  staff,  and 
fancied  it  into  a  courser. 


himself.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  v.  §  2  (1643)  136  They 
[painters]  fashion  diversly  according  to  their  skill  in  phancy. 
ing  the  laying  of  their  colours.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
(1677)  145  The  figure  of  a  Horse  preparing  to  defend  himself 
against  a  Lion  ;  hut  so  rarely  fancied  as  gains  the  Sculptor 
praise.  1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGUE  Lett.  (1763!  I.  vii.  32 
Furniture  .  .  so  well  fancied  and  fitted  up.  a  1759  GOLDSM 
The  Bee  No.  2  On  Dress,  Clothes  .  .  fancied  by  the  artist 
who  dresses  the  three  battalions  of  Guards.  1759  B.  MARTIN 
.Vat.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  298  The  mourning  Pallases  at  the  Base 
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of  it  [a  martial  Figure]  are  both  well  fansied  and  well 
adapted. 

f5.  To  allot  or  ascribe  in  fancy.  Obs. 

a  1643  W.  CARTWRICHT  Ordinary  iv.  ii,  I  fancy'd  you  a 
beating,  1646  SIR  1'.  UROWNI-  rsend.  Ep.  \.  vi.  23  To  fancy 
wings  unto  Daedalus.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i. 
Ivi.  (1739)  103  Fame  hath  fancied  him  that  Title. 

6.-  To  have  a  good  conceit  of,  plume  oneself  upon 


fancied  my  game  at  whist. 

II.  With  reference  to  fondness  or  liking. 

t  7.  a.  To  be  to  the  fancy  of ;  to  please,  b.  To 
attach  by  '  fancy '  or  liking  to.  Obs.  rare. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  (1890)  III.  431  The  sauourous 
fruict.. fansied  the  sensuall  taste  of  Adams  Wyfe.  c  1590 
GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  (1630)  17  Fast  fancied  to  the  Keepers 
bonny  Lasse. 

8.  To  take  a  fancy  to  ;  to  entertain  a  liking  for  ; 
to  be  pleased  with  ;  to  like.  a.  with  obj.  a  person. 
(In  early  use  often  =  to  be  or  fall  in  love  with.) 

1545  UDALI.,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Lnke  i.  54  The  people  of 
Israel,  .as  a  people  more  derely  beloued  and  fansyed.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  225  She  went  as  simply  as  she  might, 
to  thentent  that  the  king  should  not  pnansie  her.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tarn.  S&r.  n.  i.  12,  I  neuer  yet  beheld  that  special! 
face,  Which  I  could  fancie,  more  then  any  other.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \.  \.  §  8.  199  Ninus  . .  fancied  her  so 
strongly,  as,  (neglecting  all  Princely  respects)  he  took  her 
from  ner  husband.  1663-4  DRYDEN  Rival  Ladies  i,  ii,  I  do 
not  think  she  fancies  much  the  man.  1838  MRS.  CARLVI.E 
Lett.  I.  95  Carlyle  breakfasted  with  Moore,  .and  fancied  him. 

absol.  1588  GREENE  Perimedes  53  Sheepheards  can  fancie, 
but  they  cannot  saye.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  n.  v.  29 
Should  shee  fancie,  it  should  bee  one  of  my  compaction. 
1713  SWIFT  Cadenns  $  Vanessa,  Five  thousand  guineas 
in  her  purse  !  The  doctor  might  have  fancy'd  worse. 

b.  with  obj.  a  thing;  also  f  with  inf.  as  obj. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  \.  i,  Not  to  spend 
Yourcoyne  on  euery  bable, that  youphansie.  1644  MILTON 
Arfop.  iArb.»  39  Burning,  .what  they  fansied  not.  1669 
A.  BROWNE  Ars  Pict.  App.  (1675)  24  One  phansies..to 
draw  Pictures  by  the  Life.  1717  POPE,  &c.  Art  of  Sinking 
119  Throw  all  the  adventures  you  fancy  into  one  tale. 
185*  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xx,  Miss  Ophelia  was 
uneasy  that  Eva  should  fancy  Topsy's  society  so  much. 
Mod,  The  patient  may  eat  anything  that  he  fancies. 

III.  9.  To  breed  (animals  or  birds")  ;   to  grow 
•'plants)  so  as  to  develop  in   them   conventional 
'  points '  of  beauty.     Also,  simply  to  breed. 

1851  MAVIIEW  Loud.  Labour  \.  15  Pigeons  are  'fancied' 
to  a  large  extent.  1876  [see  FANCYING  vbl.  so.\. 

Hence  Fa'ncying  vbl.  sb.y  the  action  of  the  verb 
in  various  senses ;  also  cotter*  something  that  one 
fancies. 

1662  PETTY  Taxes  6  Civil  wars  are.. caused  by  peoples 
fansying  that  [etc.],  a  17*9  S.  CLARKE  Serin.  I.  (1738)  xl.  252 
A  childish,  .imagination,  that  God  is  pleas 'd  with  their.. 
fansying  that  they  believe  they  know  not  what.  1758 
FRANKLIN  Let.  Wks.  1887  III.  8  Another  of  my  fancyings. . 
a  pair  of  silk  blankets,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (18641  H.  184 
The  fancyings  of  fancy  costumes.  1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV. 
249/2  '  Fancying  *  is  not  governed  by  rules  identical  with 
those  which  regulate  breeding  for  economic  purposes. 
1889  Athenxnvi  16  Nov.  667/3  The  excellent  fancying  of 
the  little  '  genteel '  colony  in  Bankside. 

Fancy  dress,  sb. 

1.  A  costume  arranged  according  to  the  wearer's 
fancy,  usually  representing  some  fictitious  or  his- 
torical character.  Also  attrib.  infancy  dress  ball. 

1770  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  10  Jan.,  I  was  soon 
found  out  by  Miss  Lalause,  who.  .had  on  a  fancy  dress., 
much  in  the  style  of  mine,  a  1831  M  ACAULAY  Life  fy  Lett. 
11883!  I.  225  The  fancy-dresses  were  worn  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  young  ladies. 

2.  A  dress  with  ornamental  trimming. 

1826  DISRAELI  Frr.  Grey  \.  i,  His  curly  locks,  and  his 
fancy  dress. 

Fancy  dress,  v.  rare-1,  trans.  To  array  or 
clothe  in  a  fancy  dress. 

1878  Masque  Poets  226  Nothing  can  exceed  a  woman's, 
tact  In  fancy-dressing  both  herself  and  fact. 

Hence  Fancy  dressed  ///,  #.,  Fancy  dressing 
vbl.  sb. 

1837  DICKENS  Piclnv.  xv,  Never  was  such  ingenious  postur- 
ing, as  his  fancy-dressed  friends  exhibited.  1848  THACKERAY 
I 'an.  Fair  Hi,  Pitt  Crawley.  .reprobated  in  strong  terms 
the  habit  of  play  acting  and  fancy  dressing. 

Pancye-tte.    nonce-ivd.    A  little  fancy. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Marginalia  in  Blackw.  Mag,  CXXXI. 
(1882)  Jan.,  125  [Two  Fancyettes,  as  Coleridge  names  them, 
at  the  end  of  a  volume  of  fr  ichte]. 

Fancy  man.  a.  A  man  who  is  fancied;  a 
sweetheart.  b.//.=  The  fancy  \  see  FANCY  sb.  lib). 
C.  slang.  A  man  who  lives  upon  the  earnings  of  a 
prostitute. 

a.  1835  MARRYAT  Jac.  Faithf.  xliii,  One  day  the  sergeant 
was  the  fancy  man,  and  the  next  day  it  was  Tom.     1847-78 
HALLIWELL  s.  v.  Fancy,  A  sweetheart  is  still  called  a  fancy- 
man. 

b.  1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Itnpr.  xiv.  (1857)  247, 1  should 
have  succeeded  in  astonishing  the  '  fancy-men  '.  1870  EMER- 
SON Soc.  <V  Solit.  x.  213  Fancy-men,  patrons  of  the  cock -pit 
and  the  ring. 

C.  i8ai  P.  ECAN  Tom  fy  Jerry  42  Although  One  of  the 
Fancy,  he  was  not  a  fancy-man.  1851  MAYHEW  Loud. 
Labour  I.  178  The  women  of  the  town  buy  of  me . .  for  them- 
selves and  their  fancy  men.  1890  Spectator  6  Dec.  825/2 
They  will  bear  from  the  '  fancy-man '  any  usage,  however 
brutal. 


FAND. 

Fa*ncy  work.  Ornamental,  as  opposed  to 
plain,  work,  esp.  in  needlework,  crochet,  knitting, 
or  the  like  ;  rarely,  a  piece  of  such  work. 

1842  F.  P.  J'.MNNKTT  Whaling  I't'y.  II.  97  Their  domestic 
manufactures  are  chiefly,  .fancy  works,  executed  with  the 
split  leaves  of  the  fan-palm.  1866  MRS.  GASKKI.L  ll'ivcs 
«y  Dan.  xiv.  11867)  M2  You  don't  do  fancy-work  ! 

b.  slang.  In   phrase   *  To  take  in  fancy  work  ; 
to  be  addicted  to  secret  prostitution  '  (Farmer). 

t  Fand,  fond,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  next  vb.]  a.  The 
action  of  trying  ;  trial,  proof,  experience,  b.  The 
state  of  being  tried  ;  a  trial,  a  temptation. 

a.  c  1250  Gen.  tf  Ex.  336  Of  flis  fruit  wile  ic  hauen  fond. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4333  (Cott.)  Sco  broght  him  [Joseph]  to 
be  fand.     Ibid.  24364  Cott.)  Hard  faand  i  bar -of  (and. 

b.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  25175  iCott.>  J)at  thoruouer  cuming 
o  bat  faand  He  mai  be  mede  haf  at  last[and].     1451  Pol. 
Poems  (Rolls)  II.  230  Vef  the  commyns  of  Englonde  Hclpc 
the  kynge  in  his  fonde. 

t  Fand,  fond,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  i  fandian, 
-i.^an,  2-3  fandien,  2-4  fondien,  3-5  fond(e(n, 
south,  dial,  vonden,  -ien,  (3feonden),  3~4faand, 
(faunde),  4-5  faud^e,  Sc.  faynd,  4-5  found(e, 
(5  foond,  fownd(e\  &.  \  ^efan-,  gefondian, 
3  i(y)vonden,  ifonden.  \QQ.f aniiian,gcfandian 
=  OFris.yi«dYa,  OS.  fanddn  to  tempt,  visit  (Du. 
vanden  to  visit  a  woman  after  her  confinement), 
OHG./fl«/<?«  to  visit  (the  mo&.G.fahndcn,  to  raise 
hue  and  cry,  is  commonly  believed  to  be  identical 
in  spite  of  unsolved  phonetic  difficulties). 

The  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  occas.  appear  in  contracted  forms 
f<md(ifa\\  c.\/onte  (i4th  cA] 

1.  trans.  To  put  to  the  proof,  try,  test  (a  person 
or  thing)  ;  to  make  trial  of  (one's  strength,  skill) ; 
to  taste  (food,  etc.)  ;  in  early  use  with^«. 

^•893  K.  ALFRED  Ores.  i.  xii.  §  4  pact  btem  weorce  nanum 
men  a:r  ne  gerise  bet  to  fandianne  bonne  ba:m  wyrhtan 
be  hit  worhte.  c  1000  Acs.  Gosf.  Mark  viii.  n  And  pa 
ferdon  8a  pharisei . .  and  nis  fandedon.  1:1105  LAY.  25842 
J>at  he  fehten  mihte  and  fondien  [-1275  fondie]  hine  seolue. 
Ibid.  30002  Heore  maines  hee  uondeden  wel  ueole  siSen. 
c  1*30  ffati  Meid.  29  To  fonde  be  hwefter  bu  beo  treowe. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  2902  (Cott.t  Mani  man.  .barn-self  can 
nofwr  faand  \Catt.  fonde]  ne  feiK  1340-70  Alisannder  107 
Nuw  fares  Philip  |>e  free  too  fonden  his  myght.  1375 
HARBOUR  Britce  vi.  618,  I  will,  .se  quhat  fors  that  thai  can 
faynd.  V si  1400  Morte  Art/i.  3372  Fonde  of  the  fyneste, 
thow  freliche  byerne.  a  1400-50  Alexander  681  Quod 
Alexander  to  bis  athill  as  he  his  arte  fandis.  f  1460  Twnc- 
ley  Myst.  36  My  servand  I  will  found  and  frast. 

absol.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  542  pe  erth  [gis  man]  be  tast,  to 
fele  and  faand. 

b.  With  sentence  as  obj. :  To  prove,  try  to  find 
out,  see. 

a  1000  Runic  Poem  25  (Gr.)  Garsec^  fanda<5,  hwa:5er  ac 
ha:bbe  se3ele  treowe.  a  1000  Csednton's  Gen.  2410  (Gr.) 
Ic  wille  fandi^an  nu.  .hwxt  ba  men  don.  c  1205  LAY.  2949 
Ic  wille  fondien  whulchere  beo  mi  beste  freond.  c  1x50  Gen. 
#r  Ex.  5946  Ic  sal  fonden  and  sen  Quat  tiding  so  it  cam  on 
3e  nrjt.  c  1300  /farrow.  Hell  68  Forte . .  fonden  how  we 
pleyen  here,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xx.  264, 1  schall  thynke  on 
pam  wele  To  fTonde  what  is  folowand. 
C.  To  examine,  scan. 

13..  Pearl  xv.  (Gollancz)  Her  figure  fyn  quen  I  had 
fonte. 

d.  To  'tempt',  'prove1  (God).  In  early  use 
const,  gen.  after  OE. 

c  1175  Lantb.  //out.  93  Hwi  iwearS  hinc  swa  J>et  5it  dur- 
sten  fondian  godes.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cv[i],  14  bai 
fanded  God  in  drines.  1375  BARBOUR  finice  xn.  364  Thai 
faynd  god  all  too  gretumly. 

2.  To  endeavour  to  lead  into  evil ;  to  tempt. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  67  He  fondede  god  solf  mid  his 
wrenche.  c  MOO  ORMIN  5945  He  burrh  pe  labe  gast  Wass 
sib^nn  fandedd  bri^ess.  c  1175  Passion  28  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
(1872)  38  For  to  neon  yuonded  of  sathanas  ben  olde.  1340 
Aytnb.  15  Zuo  hej>  be  dyeuel  diuerse  maneres.  .to  uondi  ^e 
uolk.  ^'375  Sc>  Leg.  Saints,  Andreas  167  Scho  me 
fandyt  besily  To  syne  with  hyr  in  lichory.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  xv.  120  In  whiche  flood  be  feend  fondep  man. 

b.  In  good  or  neutral  sense :  To  try  to  induce 
(to  do  something1). 

c  14x5  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  xviii.  276  He  hym  fandyde.. 
of  Scotland  to  tak  be  crowne. 

3.  a.  To  have  experience  of,  deal  with  (a  per- 
son) ;   to  have  (carnal)  acquaintance  with.     b.  To 
make  experiment  with  (a  thing) ;   to  prove,  try. 
C.  absol.  To  have  experience  ^of  something   im- 
plied). 

a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  239  God  burh  his  mucele  milce  ne  letes 
us  nefer  fandie.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  224  Hadde  he 
fonded  sume  stunde,  he  wolde  seggen  o3er.  c  13*0  Sir 
Tristr.  860  5ongHng  . .  Foles  thou  wendest  to  fand. 
a  1330  Roland  ty  V.  470  So  hard  he  was  to  fond.  1340-70 
Alisannder  740  Hee.  .fonded  hur  fleshlych  or  hee  fare 
wolde.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  \.  1137  But  malthes  colde 
in  other  crafte  thou  founde.  Ibid.  in.  551  Cannetes  nowe 
with  craftes  may  be  fande.  c  1450  Mironr  Salnacionu  741 
Marie  fande  first  the  avowe  of  gloriouse  maydenhede. 

4.  To  enquire ;   to  seek,   look   for ;   to  enquire 
into  (a  matter) ;  to  search  (a  place),  explore  (a 
track).     Also  const,  of,  to  enquire  about,  hence,  to 
care  for. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  104  Of  smelles.  .ne  uond  ich  nout  much- 
eles.  1*1340  Cursor  M.  6441  (Trin.)  pis  ille  folk  was 
wantoun  to  fonde  bat  moyses  hadde  vndir  honde.  Ibid. 
10840  (Trin.)  pis  aungel  sende  be  trinite.  .Nazareth  be  toun 
to  fond,  a  1400-1450  Alexander  4871  pat  ban  fonde  all  be 
flote  fiftene  dayis.  c  1420  Chron,  Viloa.  640  pey . .  vondeden 


FAND. 

b'  place,  and  made  hit  ryde  Tyll  [etc.].     c  1425  WYNTOUN 
Cron.  vie.  ix.  361?  p:ii  fayndyd  of  ^is  be  kyngis  wille. 
b.  ahsol.  To  ask. 

,,40-70  Alisaundcr  1034  Leeue  fader.. fonde  I,  mec  tell 
The  sterre  \>M  yee  staren  on  sticketh  it  in  hewn. 

5.  To  attempt,  tiy.      Const,  to  with  inf. 

a  IMS  St.  Marker.  10  pcne  acursede  gast  baut  feondc5  to 
fordo  me.  1297  R.GLOUC.(i734)4553estallewardeskny3tes, 
Hat  -bes  kyng  vondeb  hryng  to  n<r,te.  c  1300  Cursor  M. 
21224  (Cott.)  Mani  ui^rmcn  in  strijf  Fanded  for  tofoltthis 
lijf.  I375  BAKKOUK  Brine  \.  42  The  barnage.  .fayndyt  fast 
To  cheyss  a  king.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  7 
Elsynus  bisshop  of  Wynchestre.  .fondede  to  have  be  see. 
C  1450  St.  L'nthbert  (Surtees)  1750  Let  vs  fande  som  helpe 
to  «ett.  1494  KAIIVAN  Citron,  vn.  304  He  fond  yd  to  put  yj 
preronatyue.  .from  y  munkys.  1590  SI>I-:NRKR  F.  Q.  ill.  vii. 
26  For  in  the  sea  to  drowne  herselfe  she  fond,  Rather  then 
of  the  tyrant  to  he  caught. 

nbsol.     1:1340  Gaw.  $  Gr.  K'nt.  565  What  may  mon  do 
hot  Fonde  V 
b.  To  busy  oneself. 

c  1350  //"///.  Palerne  1682  In  }>e  kechene.  .arn  crafti  men 
.  .^nt  fast  fonden  alday  to  flen  wilde  bestes. 

6.  To  attempt,  undertake  (a  deed).     Also  with 
sentence  as  obj.\  To  take  care,  see  (that). 

Beowulf -z^$  ponne  se  an  hafaS  burh  deades  nyd  daeda 
gefondad.  a  1300  Bekct  676  He  wende  him.. into  the  see 
passage  forto  fonde.  1307  Elegy  Etiw.  I.  v,  Thou  hevedest 
sunne,  That  thou  the  counsail  \\  oldest  fonde,  To  latte  the 
wille  of  kyng  Edward  To  wend  to  the  holy  londe.  'i  a  1400 
Mortc  Arth.  656  Ffaunde  my  rTorestez  be  ffrythede.  c  1400 
Mclayne  1401  Thou  fayles  of  that  thou  fande.  a  1440  Sir 
D egrct<.  120  He  was  in  the  holy  lond,  Dede  of  armes  for 
to  (fond,  a  1455  HOLLAND  Honlate  xlvii,  jjaipe,  thocht 
he  }ong  was,  to  faynd  his  offens. 

7.  To  acquit  oneself  (well^ ;  also  with  refl.  pron. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace™.  1273  Thai  had.. fayndyt  thaim 

rycht  weill.  Ibid.  x.  1026  A.  .knycht.  .fayndyt  weill  amang 
his  enemys  keyn. 

8.  To  go,  proceed ;  also  with  refl. pron.  =  FOUND  v.i 
a  1340  Cursor  M.  12978  <Cott.)  Apon  be  heist  fell  he  faand. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2671  pan  fandis  he  furth  in-to  Jw 
fild.  c  1440  York  A/yst.  xviii.  149  Fande  ^e  furthe  faste 
for  to  flee,  c  1650  Sir  Ltwtbewcll  51?  ia  Furniv.  Percy  Folio 
I.  160  A  softly  pace  her  palfray  fand. 

Fand,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  FIND. 

Fandang  (frendje-q)  dial.  [See  next].  See  quot. 

1876  ROBINSON  Whit  by  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Fandangs.  .the 
fanciful  adornments  in  personal  attire,  trinkets. 

Hence  Fanda'ng-ous  a.  Pompous,  showy. 

1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  III.  277 
A  parcel  of  nonsense  about  jukes  and  lords,  and  them  sort 
of  fandangus  trumpery. 

Fandangle  (foendce-rig'l).  colloq.  [An  arbitrary 
formation  ;  perh.  suggested  by  next.]  Fantastic 
ornament ;  nonsense,  tomfoolery. 

1880  World  of  Cant  xxiv.  ig6  A  girl  is  sure  to  keep  up 
some  of  the  old  fandangle  of  her  mother.  1887  JKSSOPF 
Arcndy  viii.  232  A  solo  with  no  end  of  shakes  and  trills  and 
fandangles. 

Fandango  (fsendarng^).  [a.  Sp.  fandango  \ 
alleged  to  be  of  negro  origin.] 

1.  A  lively  dance  in  |  time,  very  popular  in  Spain 
and  Spanish  America. 

17. .  KLIZ.  CARTER  Lett.  (1808)  138  You  are  twirled  round 
in  fat  fandango  of  the  world.  1774  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early 
Diary  (1189)  I.  286  Upon  my  word,  the  fandango,  like  the 
allemande,  requires  sentiment,  to  dance  it  well.  1812  S. 
ROGERS  Voy.  Columbus  v.  146  With  gipsy  maid  Dancing 
Fandangos  in  the  chestnut  shade.  1863  OUIDA  Held  in 
Bondage  (1870)  56  Scores  of  CastilUan  girls  I  have  seen 
doing  the  fandango. 

b.  Mus.  A  tune  to  which  the  fandango  is  danced. 

1800  H.  WELLS  Constantia  Neville  (ed.  2)  I.  258  Spanish 
ladies,  with  guittars.  .who  never  had  read  of  a  fandango. 
1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt.  Iviii,  The  music  com- 
mences. It  is  a  merry  air— a  fandango.  1866  ENGEL  Nat. 
Mus.  i.  10  Gluck  adopted  in  his  ballet  'Don  Juan*  a  well- 
known  Spanish  fandango. 

2.  A  social  assembly  for  dancing,  a  ball. 

In  i8th  c.  common  in  English  use;  now  only  l/.S.t  or 
with  reference  to  foreign  countries. 

1760-72  tr.  yuan  $  Ulloa^s  Voy.  led.  3)  I.  39  One  of  the 
most  favourite  amusements  of  the  natives  here,  is  a  ball, 
or  Fandango.  1766  C.  ANSTEY  Batk  Guide  xiii.  14  She 
loves  ah  Assembly,  Fandango,  or  Rout.  1785  COWPER 
Faithful  ttird  33  Satisfied  with  noise,  Fandango,  ball,  and 
rout !  1854  BARTLETT  Mcx.  Boundary  I.  xviii.  429  A  per- 
petual fandango  was  thus  kept  up  day  and  night. 

3.  =FANHANGLE.  rare. 

1856  Miss  MULOCK  Halifax  x.  (1859)  109  No  fripperies  or 
fandangos  of  any  sort. 

4.  attrib.)  ^fandango-bird. 

1871  J.  F.  HAMILTON  in  Ibis  305  The  natives  [of  Brazil] 
call  them  Fandango  birds,  and  say  that  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  performing  a  dance. 

Fanda'ngo,  v.  nonce-wd.  To  dan-e  a  fandango. 

1834  BECKFORD  Italy  II.  364  Thirteen  or  fourteen  couples 
started,  .and  fandangoed  away. 

t  Fa-nder,  founder.  Obs.  [f.  FAND  v.  +  -EK  ^.] 
A  tempter. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  25369  (Cotton  Galba)  Fals  fanders  [we] 
here  haue  thrin.  1340  Ayenb.  116  pe  dyeuel  is  J?e  uondere. 

t  Fa-nding,  fo'nding,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.    [f.  FAND 

V.  +  -ING  l.j 

1.  The  action  of  trying,  a.  A  testing  or  putting 
to  the  proof;  a  trial. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7231  (Gfitt.)  Ofte  in  fanding  men  findes 
sua  [etc.],  r  1400  Gaiuelyn  147,  I  ne  did  it  noght  broker 
but  for  a  fondyng.  c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  2493  And  send  him 
fandyngs  many  ma.  14. .  Jhesu  20  in  Furniv.  Ballads  front 
MSS.  I.  320  Brettyng  of  benes  &  fondyng  of  foles. 


b.  A  trying  to  do  or  find  out  something;  an 
attempt,  experiment. 

a  looo  Civdinoiis  Got.  1452  ((">r.)  He..  of  earce  forlet.  . 
haswe  culufran  on  fandunga.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17756 
(Cott.)  All  bair  fanding  was  for  noght.  ^1340  Ibid.  23776 
(Fairf.)  Wip-outen  am  fonding  of  fli^t.  1375  DAKUUUK 
/Jracf  iv.  691  Thai  .  .maks  fanding  Off  things  to  cum  to  haiff 
knawing. 

2.  Temptation. 

ciooo  &LVRIC  Interr.  Sigtivulft  (Mac  Lean)  Ixix,  He 
wyle  bset  hi  heon  be  ^ebungenran  on  Jwere  fandunge. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  69  JJet  ure  leue  beo  ure  sceld  VjfttO  bcs 
fondes  fondunge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  25111  (Cott.)  Lede  poll 

•s  in  na  fanding.  a  1340  HAMPOI.F.  Psalter  xvii.  32  In  be 
.  sail  be  outreft  fra  fandynge.  1377  LANCL.  /'.  PI.  B.  xiv. 
298  pe  fyfte  is.  .a  frende  in  alle  fondynges.  1426  AUDELAV 
Poems  21  Fore  one  fonding  of  the  fynd  fulfyl  your  forward. 
1496  Dives  <$•  Paiip.  (W.  de  WJ  x.  iii.  374/1  The  fende.. 
stange.  .Adam,  .with  his  wycked  fondynge. 

3.  ?  A  tempting  of  Providence.   Cf.  FAND  v.  i  d. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  289  For-owt  fayntice  or  yheit 

faynd  ing. 

t  Fane,  *£.'  Obs.  Also  5  fayne,  5-6  phane,  7 
faine  ;  and  see  VAKK.  [Common  Teut.  :  OE. 
fana  wk.  masc.  =  OFris./ma,  OS.  and  QHG.fano 


(Ger.faJtne\  Goth,  fana,  ON.  (gunn-}  fani  (Da. 
fane,  Sw.  fana  ;  the  uiod.Icel.  fdni,  '  buoyant, 
high-flying  person  ',  is  unconnected).] 

1.  A  flag,  banner,  pennant. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Metra  1.  10  Fana  hwearfode  scir  on  sceafte. 
c  1325  Cosr  de  L.  3893  They  trumpyd  and  her  baners  dis- 
playe  Off  sylk,  sendel,  and  many  a  fane.  1459  Test.  Ebor. 
n.  (Surtees  -227  A  grete  salte  salar  gilte  with  banars  and  fanes. 
1503  HAWES  Examp.  Virt.  iii.  31  The  towres.  .  With  fanes 
wauerynge  in  the  wynde.  1671  R.  BOHUN  Disc.  Wind  72 
The  Fanes  of  ships.  1712  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5051/3  Ensigns, 
Jacks,  Pendants  and  Fanes.  _i8o6  Naval  Ckron.  XV.  194 
On  the  fane  of  her  fore-mast,  is  the  date. 

2.  A  weathercock.     See  VANE. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  940  O  stormy  poeple  .  .  ever 
untrewe.  .and  chaungyng  as  a  fane.  1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  122 
A  Fayne  of  a  schipe.  .ubi  a  weder  coke,  c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr. 
Gd.  Manners  (1570)  B  iv,  Varying  as  fanes  erect  vnto  the 
winde.  ?  1635  GLAPTHORNE  Laity  Mother  in.  i.  in  Bullen 
O.  PI.  (1883)  II.  142  Light  faines  erected  on  the  tops  Of 
lofty  structures.  1773  J.  NOORTHOUCK  Hist.  London  611 
The  turret  .  .  from  its  top  rises  a  ball  that  supports  the  fane. 

Fane  C&*n\  sb?  poet.  Also  7  fawne,  5-7 
phane.  [ad.  *L.  fan-urn  temple.]  A  temple. 

14..  LYDG.  Lyfe  of  our  Ladye  (Caxton)  H  j,  To  haue 
answer..  How  long  this  fane  ryal  of  asyse  .  .  sbolde  last. 
1430  —  Citron.  Troy  \\.  xiii,  In  this  phane  ..  they  knele. 
1563  87  FOXE  A.  4-  M.  11596)  107/1  The  idolatrous  tem- 
ples and  phanes.  1637  HEVWOOD  Dial.  iv.  62  The  phane 
Where  the  two  brothers  deify'd  remain.  1727-46  THOMSON 
Summer  769  Where  palaces,  and  fanes,  :ind  villas  rise. 
1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  x,  To  old  lona's  holy  fane.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ivi,  Man,  her  last  work  .  .  built  him 
fanes  of  fruitless  prayer. 

transf.mAJig.  a  1618  SYLVESTER  DuBartas^  Panaretns 
656  Long  live  the  Story  Of  Valiant  Princes  in  the  Fane  of 
Glory,  a  1830  PKAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  54  The  fane  where 
Fashion  dwells,  '  Lyce's  Academy  for  Belles  '. 

Hence  t^aned///.  a.  [+-£0*],  having  a  fane; 
enshrined. 

1633  FORD  Love's  Sacr.  n.  ii,  Such,  .as  might  well  become 
The  shrine  of  some  fan'd  Venus. 

Fane  (fc'n),  sb*    Obs.     (See  quots.) 

c  1000  Sax.  Lecchtl.  II.  138  Drenc  wi>  feondseocum  men, 
of  ciricbellan  to  drincanne  .  .  fane,  finul  [etc.].  1597  GERAKUE 
Herbal  Supp.  to  Gen.  Table,  Fanet  white  Flower  deluce. 
1878  K  BITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.t  Fane..sams  white- 
flowered  Iris,  but  we  cannot  determine  the  species. 

Fane  J^'n),  sl>.l  Sc.  [Cf.  Sw.  fan  the  devil.] 
An  elf,  a  fairy. 

1806  TRAIN  I'oet.  Revtries,  IVitch  Inverness  100  Kate  was 
haunted  wi*  a  fane.  JHd.  27  Every  fane,  .in  thy  breast. 

Fane,  Sc.  f.  of  FAIN,  FEIGN. 
Fane,  obs.  f.  of  FAN  s/>. 
Fane,  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  FINK  v.  to  finish. 
Faneer,  obs.  f.  of  VKNEER. 
I!  Fanega    (fam7ga).     Also   7   hanega.     [Sp. 
fancga,  also  haiiegaj] 

1.  A  Spanish  measure  of  quantity,  usually  equal 
to  a  bushel  or  a  bushel  and  a  half. 

1502  ARNOLD  ChroH.  158  He  promysed  htm  of  whete  and 
barly  xxv.  fanegas.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa.  H.  372 
Everie  Hanega  of  corne  that  is  ground  in  Fez.  1760-73 
tr.  yuan  $  UUoa?s  Voy.  (ed.  3^  II.  285  The  fanega  costs 
here  only  ten  or  twelve  rials,  or  two  dollars.  1850  B.  TAY- 
LOR Eldorado  vii.  (1862)  65  We  purchased  half  a  fanega—  a 
little  more  than  a  bushel  —  of  wheat,  for  $5. 

2.  A  measure  for  land. 

1851  TH.  Ross  tr.  HitmtoUl's  Tra.ii.  I.  xv.  478  In  this 
country  five  thousand  three  hundred  coffee-trees  are  gener- 
ally planted  in  a  fanega  of  ground. 

Fan-fan  (fse-nfse-n).  [Formed  by  repeating  the 
first  syllable  of  Fanny.]  A  pet  dog. 

1834  Fraser's  Mag.  X.  169  The  noble  novf  upon  his  fan- 
fan  spends  Revenues  large  ;  her  puppies  are  his  friends. 

Fanfarade  vfenfar^'-d).  rare.  [f.  next  +  -ADF..] 
=  FAKFABE. 

1883  R.  BROWN  in  Fortn.  Rev.  i  Sept.  386  Ushered  into 
the  world  with  a  louder  fanfarade  of  literary  trumpeters. 
1884  HLACKMORE  Hist.  Sir  F.  Uftnore  I.  319  The  infectious 
fanfarade  of  the  great  Rogue's  March. 

II  Fanfare  (fa-nfe-'U,  fanfar).  Also  6  famphar, 
7  erroneously  farfara.  [Fr.  fanfare  perhaps 
an  echoic  word.]  A  flourish,  call,  or  short  tune, 
sounded  by  tmmpets,  bugles,  or  hunting-horns. 


FANG. 

1769  GRASSINF.AU  Kins.  Diet.  App.  20  IT.)  Fanfare,  [is]  a 
sort  of  military  air  or  flourish ..  performed  by  trumpets,  and 
imitated  by  other  instruments.  x8i6  SCOTT  Old  Alort.  xi, 
Amid  the  fanfare  of  the  trumpets.  1863  LONGF.  Falc. 
J-t-(/fr/£-tf22i  Fanfares  by  aerial  trumpets  blown.  1887  GROVE 
Diet.  MJIS.  IV.  470  They  [horns]  were  used  ..  for  playing 
merry  fanfares,  .when  the  huntsmen  . .  returned  home. 
b.  transf.  xnAJig. 

a  1605  MONTGOMERY  Welcome  Ld.  Sample  40  My  trompet, 
to,  sail  sound  The  famphar  of  thy  fame.  1618  LE  GRYS  tr. 
Barclay's  Argents  159  The  farfaras  of  Drummes  and 
Trumpets.  1676  TEMI-LE  Let.  to  King  Wks.  1731  11.425 
After  all  his  Fanfares  about  a  separate  Peace.  1878  L.  W. 
M.  LOCKHART  Mine  is  Thine  II.  xxiv.  130  The  harsh  fan- 
fares of  forced  laughter. 

Hence  Ta  nfare  v.  intr.,  to  sound  a  fanfare. 

1860  RUSSELL  Diary  India  II.  237  As  we  moved  the 
Trumpets  fanfared  the  Drums  rattled. 

II  Fanfaron  (fa:-nfaryn),  sb.  (a.).  Also  7  fan- 
faroone,  -rrone,  8  -ran,  9  -roon.  [F.  fanfaron, 
f.  fanfare."] 

1.  A  blusterer,  boaster,  braggart. 

1611  MABHK  tr.  Aletnan's  Guzman  d'Alf.  u.  62  They 
should  not  play  the  Fanfarrones.  1694  R.  L'EsTRANGE 
Fables  137  There  are  fanfarons  in  the  tryals  of  wit  too,  as 
well  as  in  feats  of  Arms.  1754  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann 
(1834)  III  cclviii.  78  An  excellent  fanfaron,  a  Major  Wash- 
ington.  1861  SALA  Dutch  Pict.  xix.  297, 1 .  .always  set  him 
down  as  a  vapouring  fanfaroon. 

b.  Const,  of.  One  who  makes  a  parade  <y  some- 
thing ;  a  trumpeter  of. 

1857  FONBLANQUE  Life  ff  Lab.  (1874)  273  He  is  a  little 
fanfaron  of  his  virtues.     1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Timei  I.  n. 
27  He  became  the  fanfaron  of  vices  which  he  never  had. 
C.  attrib.  or  adj.  Braggart,  boastful. 

1670-98  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  I.  Pref.,  He  must  not  follow 
them  in  all  their  Phantastical  and  fanfaron  clothings.  1716 
M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  in.  Diss.  vfon  Pallas  Anglic.  21 
These  Fanfaran  or  Thrasonick  Romkts.  1831  Soc.  Life 
Eng.  ff  France  ii.  74  Blood  . .  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
fanfaron  assassin. 

1f  2.  =  FANFARE. 

1848  LYTTON  Harold  II.  ix.  ii.  298  Amidst  a  loud  fan- 
faron of  fifes  and  trumpets. 

Fanfaronade  ^se:nfarjJnf''d,  fanfaronad),  sb. 
Also  9  fanfaronnade,  -arronade.  [ad.  F.  fan- 
faronnade,  i.  fanfaron.  Cf.  Sp.  fanfarronada.] 

1.  Boisterous  or  arrogant  language,  boastful  as- 
sertion, brag  ;  ostentation  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1651  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  217  The  Gasconads  of 
France,  Rodomontads  of  Spain,  Fanfaronads  of  Italy. 
01743  SWIFT  Prcf.  Bf.  Surma's  Intro.  Wks.  1841  I. 
379  b,  The  bishop  copied  this  proceeding  from  the  fan- 
faronade of  Monsieur  Bouffleurs.  1784  BACE  Barham 
Downs  II.  259  He  damned  her  ingratitude;  She,  his  fan- 
farronade.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Joiirii.  France  I.  24  [It] 
diverted  me  . .  by  the  fanfaronades  that  it  contained.  1814 
SCOTT  Diary  24  Aug.,  He  seems  to.  .act.  .like  a  chief,  with- 
out the  fanfaronade  of  the  character.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herem. 
xii.  (1866)  165  They  outvied  each  other  in  impossible  fan- 
larronades. 

H  2.  =  FANFARE. 

1812  Examiner  12  Oct.  652/2  The  fanfarronade  . .  of  the 
favourite  Hussars.  1861  BUTTON  COOK  P.  Foster's  D.  i, 
So  much  by  way  of  a  fanfaronade  before  the  showman  pulls 
the  strings. 

Hence  Fa^nfarona'de  v.  intr.,  to  bluster, 
swagger.  Fa  nfarona-ding  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  i.  viii.  58  With  ceremonial 
evolution  and  manoeuvre,  with  fanfaronading  . .  they  made 
oath,  .to  stand  faithfully  by  one  another.  Ibid.  II.  VI.  viii. 
422  Fanfaronading  emigrants.  1878  BAYNE  Purit.  Rev.  v. 
157  His  professed  contempt  for  impossibility  was  useful  only 
for  fanfaronading  purposes. 

Fanfarra'do.  nonce-wd.  =  FANFARE. 

1824  GALT  Rotlielan  III.  230  My  arrival  was  announced 
to  the  ducal  court  with  a  great  fanfarrado. 

t  Fa'nfreluche,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  fanferluche. 
[ad.  F.  fanfreluchcr  in  same  sense.]  intr.  To 
trifle  ;  to  act  wantonly.  Also,  to  fanfrchuhe  it. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  xxiii.  They  . .  jumd  and  fan- 
freluched  at  every  fields  end.  a  1693  Ibid.  in.  xxxi.  265  By 
dulling  and  fanferluching  it.  .Thirty  times  a  day. 

Fanfal  (fe-nful).  [f.  FAN  sb.  -i-  -FCL.j  As  much 
as  a  fan  [FAN  sb.  I  a]  will  contain. 

1806-7  A-  VOUNG  Agric.  Essex  (1813)  I.  no,  3  corn  fans- 
ful  of  chaff  each  horse  per  week,  at  (xi.  per  fanful. 

Fang;  (fserjl,  sb.  Also  7  phang(e.  \OE.fang, 
cogn.  with  OFris.  fang  m.,  ON.  fang  n.,  MUG. 
fang,  vane  m.,  repr.  OTeut.  *fango-,  f.  root  of 
*fanhan  (see  FANG  z>.).] 

I.  The  act  or  fact  of  catching  or  seizing. 

fl.  A  capture,  catch.  Also  a  tight  grasp,  a 
grip.  In  fang  with  :  in  the  embrace,  under  the 
protection  of.  (Cf.  ON.  ifang,  in  one's  arms.) 

rt  1400-50  Alexander  1725  In  fang  with  my  faire  godis. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  xi.  1219  King  Eduuard  was  rycht 
fayn  off  that  fang.  1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  41  Whome 
he  once  gettelhe  with  full  fange  into  his  gripinge  clowches 
he  howldeth  faster  then  catt  the  mowce.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  n.  i.  6  The  Icie  phange  And  churlish  chiding  of 
the  winters  winde. 

b.  Sc.  In  phrase  To  lose  the  fang:  'to  miss  one  s 
aim,  to  fail  in  an  attempt'  (.Jam.).  Also  of  a 
pump  (see  quot.). 

1825  JAMIESON  Suppl.  I.S.V.,  A  pump  well  is  said  to  lose 
the  fang  when  the  water  quits  the  pump. 

2.  concr.  That  which  is  caught  or  taken  ;  captured 
game  ;  booty,  plunder,  spoils  (obs.  exc.  Sc.).  Hence, 
in  Sc.  Law  of  a  thief:  Caught,  taken  with  the  fang. 


FANG. 

1016  O.  E,  Chron.  (Laud  MS.),  [Hi] fang  woldon  fon.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  3728  (Cott.)  Was  bon  not  at  me  right  now,  And 
fedd  me  wit  pi  fang  i  trau?  Ibid.  13434 (Cott.) Own-  .ludas 
bus  receiued  had  his  fang.  (1340  lota.  4801  (Fairf.)  Quen 
}e  fondyn  haue  5our  fange.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  71 
Gif  ane  man  apprehends  in  his  house  ane  theif,  with  the 
fang  of  the  thift.  1728  Biggar  Council  Proceedings^  The 
fangs  (plunder)  being  found  in  his  house.  1790  MORRISON 
Poems  no  Snap  went  the  sheers,  then  in  a  wink,  The  fang 
was  stow'd  behind  a  bink. 

II.  An  instrument  for  catching  or  holding. 
f3.  A  noose,  trap.     In  quots.^f.    Obs. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  470  The  Britis  fled,  and  wes 
fane  of  that  fang  To  leif  the  Romanis  in  the  thickest  thrang. 
1794  Piper  of  Peebles  277  The  Laird  was  fairly  in  a  fang, 
An'  naething  for  him  now  but  hang. 
4.  A  canine  tooth ;  a  tusk.     In  pi.  applied  gen. 
to  the  teeth  of  dogs,  wolves,  or  other  animals  re- 
markable for  strength  of  jaw. 

1555  EDEN  Decades\ty  Theyr  fanges  ordogge teeth.  1613 
HEY  WOOD  Silver  Age 'in.  157  These  phangs  shall  gnaw  vpon 
your  cruded  bones,  a  1700  "DvanxOvtavm.  535  The  fatal 
Fang  drove  deep  within  his  Thigh,  a  1771  GRAY  Poems, 
Descent  of  Odin  10  Eyes  that  glow,  and  fangs  that  grin. 
1808  Med,  Jml.  XIX.  58  This  is  done  by  inserting  his 
[a  leech's]  three  fangs  into  the  skin.  1840  DICKENS  Old 
C,  Shop  iii,  The  few  discoloured  fangs  gave  him  the  aspect 
of  a  panting  dog.  1867  EMERSON  May  Day,  etc.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  439  Wolves  shed  their  fangs. 
fig.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  i.  v.  196  By  the  verie  phangs 
of  malice,  I  sweare  I  am  not  that  I  play,  a  1633  AUSTIN 
J\Iedit.  (1635)  T9*  F&*t  in  the  Iron  fangs  of  that  Foxe  Herod. 
1794  FOX.VA  21  Jan.  Wks.  1815  V.  159  The  relentless  fangs 
of  despotism.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  i.  28 
Sufficient  to  bring  him  within  the  fangs  of  the  recent  statute. 
1867  TROLLOJ-E  Chron.  Barset  II.  Hi.  89  Having  strong 
hCpes  .  .that  Grace's  father  might  escape  the  fangs  of  justice. 
b.  In  various  transferred  uses  :  (see  quote.)* 
1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  I'oy.  \\.  (1711)  123  The  Phangs  of  a 
Tooth-drawer.  1776  MICKLE  tr.  Camoens'  Lnsiad  vn.  282 
The  anchor's  moony  fangs.  1789  Trans.  Sac.  Enconrag. 
Arts  VII.  193  The  fangs  on  the  fliersare  alternately  driven. 
171825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  An^lia,  Fang,  a  fin.  From  the 
fancied  resemblance  of  their  pointed  ends  to  long  teeth. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xlvi.  (1856)  423  The  water-line 
was  toothed  with  fangs  of  broken  ice.  1878  BROWNING  La, 
Saisiaz  14  Fangs  of  crystal  set  on  edge  in  nis  demesne. 
•f  c.  //.  The  mandibles  of  an  insect.  Obs. 
1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Man.  (1634^  102  The  matter  thereof 
[of  wax]  they  gather  from  flowers  with  their  Fangs.  1713 
WARDER  True  Amazons  (ed.  2)  3  Her  [a  Bee's]  Fangs,  or 
Mouth,  wherein  are  her  Teeth. 

d.  The  venom-tooth,  of  a  serpent ;  also  the 
claws,  provided  with  poison-ducts,  which  terminate 
the  chelicerce  of  a  spider. 

1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  295  The  punctures  made  by  the 
poisonous  fangs  were  evident.  iSoa  PALKY  Nat.  Theol.  xii. 
§  i  The  fang  of  a  viper . .  is  a  perforated  tooth.  1855  KINGS- 
LEY  Heroes  \\.  206  Where  are  your  spider's  fangs?  1862 
DARWIN  Fertil.  Orchids  v.  220  Each  horn  is  tubular,  like 
an  adder's  fang.  1875  CAMBRIDGE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  led.  9) 
II.  294  The  channel  [of  the  poison]  running  completely 
through  the  fang  [in  a  spider], 

fig.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend,  The  serpent  fang  of  this 
error.     1849  ROBERTSON  Serni.  Ser.  i.  xlii.  224  The  fang  of 
evil  pierces  the  heel  of  the  noblest  as  he  treads  it  down. 
f5.  A  claw  or  talon.  Obs, 

Although  this  sense  would  appear  on  etymological  grounds 
likely  to  have  existed,  it  seems  to  rest  solely  on  the  authority 
of  the  Diets.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  wrongly  inferred 
from  figurative  applications  of  sense  4,  in  which  the  pi.  is 
often  equivalent  to  'clutches',  'grasp',  with  little  or  no 
conscious  allusion  to  the  literal  use. 

1731  J.  K.  New  Eng.  Diet,  (ed.  3^  Fang,  a  claw.  1749 
B.  MARTIN,  Fangs,  claws.  1755  JOHNSON,  Fang,  the  nails, 
the  talons. 

f  b.  (See  quot.) 

1768  E.  BUYS  Diet.  Tcrms^  A  rtyFangs,(\n  Botany)  the  shoots 
or  tendrils  by  means  of  which  one  Plant  takes  hold  of  another. 

6.  The  pointed  tapering  part  of  anything  which 
is  embedded  in  something  else.     a.  A  spike ;  the 
tang  of  a  tool. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1776),  Dog,  a  sort  of  iron 
hook,  or  bar,  with  a  sharp  fang  at  one  end,  so  formed  as  to 
be  easily  driven  into  a  plank.     1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract. 
Build.  222  Fang,  the  narrow  part  of  the  iron  of  any  instru- 
ment which  passes  into  the  stock.     1887  S.  Cheshire  Gloss., 
Fangt  a  prong,  e.g.  a  yelve-fang. 

b.  The  root  of  a  tooth ;  one  of  the  prongs  into 
which  this  divides. 

1666  Phil.  Trans.  I.  381  That  Tooth  . .  which  had  not  a 
phang  like  other  Cutters.  1803  Med.  Jml.  X.  365  If  the 
fangs  were  capable  of  an  increase  by  the  ossific  inflamma- 
tion. 1872  HUXLEY  Phys.  vi.  142  One  or  more  fangs  which 
are  embedded  in  sockets. 

f  c.  A  prong  of  a  divided  root.  Obs. 
1664  EVELYN  Kal,  Hort.  (1720)  200  Take  out  your  Indian 
Tuberoses,  parting  the  Off-sets  (but  with  care,  lest  you  break 
their  Fangs).  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Anemone, 
[Sifting  earth  upon  the  bed]  till  . .  there  remain  only  above 
ground  the  Fangs  of  these  young  Anemones. 

III.  Technical  uses. 

7.  Naut.  a.  A  rope  leading  from  the  peak  of  the 
gaff  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  to  the  rail  on  each  side 
(used  for  steadying  the  gaff).     Now  usually  VANG. 


...._,. utgst  or  vangs  ...  — — , . 

b.  //.  The  valves  of  a  pump-box.     [Cf.  i  b.] 
1867  in  SMYTH  Softer1*  Word-bk. 
8.  Mining.    (Seequots.)       [Derbyshire   dialect: 
perh.  a  separate  word.     Also  WINDFANG.] 


«i66i  Fru.iR  ll'oythies  i.  230  A  Spindle,  a  Larapturne, 
a  Knnge.  1747  HOOSON  Miners  Diet.  G  iv  b,  I<'aitg<!  is  a 
Place,  .which  is  left  as  we  drive  along  the  Drift,  on  purpose 
to  carry  Wind  along  with  us.  1802  MAWE  Mineral. 
I)crl>ysh.  Gloss.,  Fangt  a  case  made  of  wood,  &CM  to  carry 
wind  into  the  mine.  1836  R.  FURNESS  Medic ns  Magus  51  \ 
1'1'he  devil]  quite  rusty  with  the  smoke,  Fled  up  the  Fang.  ; 

j    [Here  app. used  for  'chimney'.]     Ibid.  60  (Glossary)  Fang, 

j    a  passage  made  for  conducting  air  after  the  miner. 

Fang  (fcerp,  v.{     Now  arch,  or  dial.     Forms:    j 

I    a.  Inf.  1-2  f6n,  3  fo-u ;  pa.  t.  1-4  feng,  (3  fang,    j 
south,  veng,  venk,  4  feyng),  3-5  fong >,  (5  fone;, 

I  8  south,  vung;  pa.  pple.  i  fangen,  3  fon,  5  \ 
fonge.  0.  Inf.  3  Orm.  fangenn,  3-6  fong(evn,  (3 
foangen),4-6fange,(fannge,fonnge),5fangyn, 
(6  fangue),  7  phang,  south,  vang,  3-  fang ; 
pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  4-5  fonged,  -ett,  -id,  -it,  Sc- 
fangit,  4-  fanged.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  />';;, 
redupl.  str.  vb.  corresp.  to  OFris.  fd,  OS./ti/tan, 
OHG.  fahan  (MHG.  vaken,  mod.Ger.  (poet) 
fahen\  ON.  fd  (Da.  faae,  Sw.  fd\  Goth,  fahan 
:— OTeut.  */afi/ian,pTet./efang-,  pa.  pple./angatto-. 
About  1 200  the  stemfa/tg--  of  the  pa.  pple.  appears 
as  a  present-stem  (inf.  fangen},  and  gradually 
supersedes  the  older  form ;  a  similar  change  has 
taken  place  independently  in  the  other  Teut. 
langs. :  cf.  Du.  vangen>  mod.HG.fangertj  late  I  eel. 
fanga  (Da.  fange,  Sw.  fanga}.  The  weak  pa.  t. 
and  pa.  pple.,  which  are  peculiar  to  English,  appear 
first  in  I4th  c. ;  the  original  strong  forms  seldom 
occur  after  the  1 5th  c.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  lay  hold  of,  grasp,  hold,  seize ; 
to  clasp,  embrace.  Obs. 

r  1200  ORMIN  3733  Mann  mihhte  himm  fon  &  pinenn. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  17723  (Cott.)  Symeon  ..  iesus  tuix  his 
handes  fang,  a  1400-50  Alexander  2971  Felly  fangis  it  [a 
torche]  in  his  fist,  c  1400  Ywaine  fy  Gait).  299,  I  wil  him 
fang  With  mi  fingers,  a  1450  Le  Morte  Arfh.  1796  In  hys 
hand  a  swerd  he  fone.  f  1470  HENRY  Wallace  n.  425 
Sodanly  in  army*  he  coud  him  fang. 

b.  To  catch  (fish) ;  to  take  in  a  snare.  Also 
Jig.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

c  900  Bxda's  Hist.  i.  i.  §  i  Her  beoj>  oft  fangene  seolas  & 
hronas.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  3  As  be  fuhel  be  is  fon  i  be 
fuheleres  grune.  a  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  5480  Of  J>at 
fysche  bat  bai  bus  fang.  1*1450  HENRYSON  Afor,  Fab.  69 
Might  wee  that  herring  fang.  1637  GILLKSPIE  Eng.  Pop. 
Cerent,  iv.  viii.  36  He  hath  . .  fanged  hmiselfe  faster  in  the 
snare.  1850  BI.ACKIE  sKschyhtt  II.  185  May  Ate*  Fang 
them  in  her  hopeless  snare  !  1877  —  Wise  Men  206  A 
little  child.  .Can  fang  a  stickleback  with  pin  for  hook. 

•f  C.  To  seize  upon  (booty) ;  to  catch,  apprehend, 
get  into  one's  power  (a  person) ;  to  capture  (a 
city),  to  seize  (lands,  possessions).  Obs. 

1016  O.  E.  Chron. ,  Hi  fang  woldon  fon.  r  1325  Metr. 
Horn.  80  He  might  this  ilk  nonne  fange  To  slake  nis  lust. 
?«  1400  Morte  Artk.  425  Ffaunge  the  fermes  in  fat  the  ot 
alle  pa  faire  rewmes.  <  1400  Destr.  Troy  956  His  goddis. . 
hym  grace  lent  The  flese  for  to  fonge.  c  1440  York  Myst. 
xix.  128  May  I  bat  faitour  fange.  c  1450  Mironr  Salua-  \ 
cionn  56  The  toure  of  LJaris . .  was  so  verray  stronge  That  all 
the  werld  fro  two  men  with  force  moght  noght  it  fonge.  i 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  5744  pat  na  thefe  suld  him  [a 
horse]  fang,  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  cxxxix.  iv,  To  assayle 
the  citee,  and  haue  fongid  With  might  of  menne.  1522 
SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court  1157  [He]  wyll.  .streitly  strangle 
us,  And  he  may  fange  us.  1570  LEVINS  Manij>.  23  To  ; 
Fangue,  com/>rehendere.  1607  DFKKER&  WEBSTER  N&rthw. 
Hoe  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  10  Hee's  in  the  lawes  clutches,  you 
see  hee's  fanged,  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  iii.  23  Destruction 
phang  mankinde.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  327  Death 
fang'd  the  remnant  of  his  lugs. 

absol.  1638  SHIRLEY  Mart.  Soldier  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  (1882) 
I.  242  It  has  ever  beene  my  profession  to  fang  and  clutch  and 
to  squeeze. 

fd.  To  get,  get  at,  obtain,  procure.  Also,  to 
get  together,  collect.  Obs. 

1340-70  Alex.  %  Dind.  552  For  ensample,  bi  my  sawe  soj> 
mow  36  fonge  Of  iubiter.  ,11400-50  Alexander  2059 
AmontaJ>e  mistfullhis  men  ban  he  fangis.  c  1400  Melayne 
984  Go  fonnge  the  another  fere,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxvi. 
16  Ther  fanged  I  my  fame.  1513  DOUGLAS  ACneis  vi.  ix. 
138  Furth  renting  all,  his  fude  to  fang  full  fane.  15.. 
Childe  o/Bristowe  33  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  (1864)  112  He  rought 
not  whom  he  begiled,  worly  good  to  fong.  1560  HOLLAND 
Crt.  Venus  \\.  3  He  him  bethocht  for  to  fang  sum  defence. 
«  1605  MONTGOMKRIE  Natnr  Passis  Nuriture  34  To  fang 
his  friendship  they  war  fane. 

t  e.  To  fang  up :  '  to  pluck  up  *  (the  heart)  ; 
to  *  take  up  ',  interrupt  sharply.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  988  Fange  vp  ^our  hertis.  Ibid. 
2107  pan  fangis  him  vp  be  fell  kyng  a  fuyll  feyned  Ia3tir. 

2.  To  receive,  accept,  a.  To  receive  as  a  gift, 
or  as  one's  due  ;  to  earn  as  wages  ;  also,  to  accept 
as  one's  lot.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

Beowulf  2989  He  bam  fratwum  feng.  c  1000  Sal.  $• 
Sat.  686  (Gr.)  Foh  hider  to  me  burh  and  breotone  bold  to 
zewealde  rodora  rices,  c  1200  ORMIN  5390  Seoffne  ;ifess 
batt  man  fob  Off  Halij  Gastess  hellpe.  c  1205  LAY.  6240 
Ah  eower  monradene  ic  wulle  fon.  1258  Proclam.  Hen.  Ill, 
Rijt  for  to  done  and  to  foangen.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B. 
540  pe  fowre  frekez  of  be  folde  fongez  be  empyre.  c  1394 
P.  PI.  Crede  836  It  mot  ben  a  man  of  also  mek  an  herte  pat 
my^te.  .bat  Holly  Cost  fongen.  c  1400  Ywaine  <$•  Caw.  2642 
Wha  juges  men  with  wrang,  The  same  jugement  sal  thai 
fang,  c  1475  Partenay  2423  When  thes  Barons  thys  answere 
had  fong.  1482  in  Eng:  Cilds  (1870)  313  Euery  seruant  tliat 
ffangyth  wagys,  scha'lle  [etc.].  1846  Spec.  Cornish  Dial. 
27  But  ded'st  fang  any  money  ?  as  a  body  may  say. 


PANG. 

fb.  To  faug  cristendoni  \  to  receive  baptism, 
become  Christian.  Also,  of  Christ,  To  fang  tiien- 
nishe  or  mankind;  to  assume  human  nature.  Obs. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  133  God  fundede  from  heuent  to 
eor5e  to  fongen  mennisshe.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  73  He 
willede  anon  in  hys  hertc  to  Conge  Cristendom.  c\yj$  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints,  Magdalena  242  Howe  mane-kynd  bat  he  can 
fange.  c  1386  CHAUCICR  A  fan  of  Laws  T.  279  Sche  wold 
reney  hir  lay,  And  cristendam  of  prestes  handes  fonge. 

•f  c.  To  receive  as  a  guest ;  to  welcome.  ///.  and 
fig.  Obs. 

£1275  LAV.  13378  He..hehte  be  beste  cnihtes  . .  breo 
hundred  him  come  to  and  he  ^am  wolde  wel  fon.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  366  He  fongid  bo  freikes  with  a  fine  chcre. 
c  1418  Pol.  P  oi' ins  (Rolls)  II.  247  Fals  beleve  is  fayn  to 
fonge  The  lewde  lust  of  lollardie.  £1430  Pol.  AW.  fy  L. 
Poems  11866)  2oq  pe  modir  bat  wolde  dee|>  funi;.  1578 
Scot.  Poems  i6M  C.  (1801)  130  Sa  blyth  as  bird  my  God  to 
fang. 

3.  =  TAKE  in  various  uses ;  esp.  with  obj.  arms, 
counsel,  leave,  a  name,  one's  way;  to  undertake 
(battle).     Also  const,  to,  unto,  to  be  :  To  take  (a 
person  or  thing)  yfcr  ;a  purposed 

a  xooo  Cxdntons  Oen.  287  (Gr.)  Mid  swilcum  mag  man 
rad  gebencean  fon.  c  1205  LAY.  22878  Elc  £er  ftng  water  & 
claed.  1*90  Beket  7  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  106  Gilbert  Bekat . . 
him  bi-J>ou^te  be  Croiz  for-to  fo  In-to  f>e  holie  land,  c  1314 
Guy  Warw.  (A.)  1122  Annes  y  fenge  for  loue  of  [(«]. 
£1330  Amis  $  Atnil.  970  Pray  him  ..That  he  the  batail 
for  ous  fong,  Ogam  the  steward,  c  1340  Can*,  fy  Gr.  A' tit. 
1556  Hir  leue  fayre  con  scho  fonge.  1393  GOWER  COM/. 

1.  245  Straught   unto  Kaire   his  wey  he  fongeth.      <:  1394 
P.  PI.  Crede  786  pel  schulden . .  mene-mong  corn  bred  to  her 
mete  fongen.      a  1400-50   Alexander  805*   (Dublin    MS.) 
Frist  of  my  faire  foles  fang  [>e  a  hundreth.     Ihiit.  3186  pe 
name  of  an  Emperoure  ne  wald  he  nemre  fange.     a  1420 
HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  3831  Yf  that  a  man  outrageousli 
hem  [wynes]  fonge,  They  birien  witte.     14*0  Siege  Rouen 
in  Arcnatol.   XXI.  67  As  they  satte  here  mete   to   fonge. 
c  1440  Bone  h'lor.  1831  They  went  Florence  to  leman  have 
fonge.     c  1460  Towneley  Myst.   133  Let  us  fownde  a  slepe 
to  fang.    15167  Suini.t  AtS/o/a  i.  (1872)  2  Zit  neuer  did  sho 
se  his  maik  in  France  Off  royall  bluia  to  fang  to  be  hir  feir. 

4.  intr.    To   seize,  lay  hold,  take  hold  on  ;   to 
take  to,  betake  oneself  to,  turn  to,  proceed  to  or 
against ;  to  set  upon,  attack. 

Beowulf  \$4%  Heo.  .him  togeanes  feng.  ty$O.E.  Chron., 
And  ba  fengon  his  ii  sunu  to  rice,  a  1000  Byrhtnoth  10 .  Gr.) 
Da  he  to  wxpnum  feng.  c  isoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  181  De 
honde  fo3  to . .  alle  binge  be  hire  beS  biheue.  c  1*05  LAY.  659 
pe  mete  for8  iwat  for  per  fengen  feole  to.  Ibid.  1707  [Heo] 
fusden  to  ba  Freinscan  &  heo  hem  to  }an  fengen.  Ibid.  5909 
Pa  odere.  .fengen  heom  to-^aiinenes.  Ibid.  27176  Past  whenne 
Kom-leoden  bercomenriden  pal  heo  uengen  heom  on.  Ibid. 
31785  peos  feng  to  his  riche  after  his  fader  dai^e.  c  13x0 
Cast.  Love  895  Wib-outen  eny  meb  on  me  heo  fob.  c  1315 
E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  457  He  Ipe  rauen]  fongez  to  be  flytt. 
'!  111400  Morte  Arth.  3309  He  fongede  faste  one  pe 
feleyghes  (of  a  wheel],  a  1400-50  Alexander  1990  Fyne, 
fole,  of  bi  fare,  &  fange  to  bi  kythis.  c  14*0  Atetr.  St.  Kath. 
dlalliw.),  Yonge  to  Cryste  sche  can  to  fonge.  1880  W. 
Cornwall  Gloss,  s.v.,  '  I  don't  fang  to  your  notions.' 

5.  To  engage  on,  set  about,  begin  on  ;  to  begin, 
commence  to  do  (something). 

.888  K.  ,1'j.i  KM>  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  4  Ic  getiohhod  hsefde 
on  o8er  weorc  to  fonne.  a  1000  ^ELFRIC  Interr.  Sigewnlfi 
(Mac  Lean)  xxi,  We  fo5  nu  on  ba  axunge  bar  we  hi  xr 
forleton.  a  12*5  St.  Marker.  22  pe  feondes  . .  fengen  to 
jeien  Margarete  meiden . .  leowse  ure  bondes.  c  1275  Woman 
of  Samaria  4  in  O.  E.  Misc.  11872)  84  He  venk  to  prechie. 
c  1306  Execution  Eraser  89  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  216 
Nou  ichulle  fonge  ther  icli  er  let  Ant  tellen  ou  of  Frisel. 

b.  With  on  adv. :  To  begin.  Cf.  ON  FANG  v.  = 
Ger.  anfangen.  Obs. 

ci205  LAY.  31415  $et  icn  be  suggen  wulle  aiie  sunder 
rune  hu  bu  nuhte  fon  on  bat  hit  ne  bu5  nauere  undon. 
a  1225  St.  Marker.  5  pe  edle  meiden  . .  feng  on  beos  bone. 
a.  12*5  Juliana  10  He  feng  on  to  tellen  him  hu  his  dohter 
droh  him  from  deie  to  deie.  a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  179 
And  fo  we  on  mid  rrjjte  dome. 

f6.  To  promise,  resolve,  undertake.  Const. 
with  inf.  (or  its  equivalent).  Obs. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  61  God  us  $efe  in  horte  to  fon  pet  we 
ne  benchen  ufel  to  don.  a  1400  COT.  Myst.  (1841)  243  To  do 
penawns  loke  that  je  ffonge.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  599,  I  shall 
fonge  you  to  forther,  &  my  faith  holde. 

D.   To  fang  to  :  to  be  sponsor  for.  dial. 

[994  O.  E.  Chron.,  Se  cyning  ^belrsed  his  onfeng  act 
bisceopes  handa.]  c  1430  Chron.  Vilod.  558  Seynt  Ede 
hurre  self  was  redy  tho  ber,  To  fonge  to  be  child  as  he  had 
y  teyjt.  1674  RAY  S.  $•  E.  C.  Words  80  He  vangd  to  me 
at  the  Vant.  1746  Exmoor  Scolding  8  Whan  tha  vung'st 
to. .  Rabbin.  1888  ELWORTHY  W.  Sotn.  IVord-bk.  797  When 
the  paa'sn  come  there  wad-n  nobody  vor  to  vang  to  un. 

f  7.  intr.  To  take  one's  way,  go,  proceed  ;  also, 
to  swerve  from.  Obs. 

c  1400  Song  Roland  577  In  Cristis  name  let  us  furthe 
fonge.  c  1456  Tumatnent  of  Tottenham  193  in  Percy 
Reliq.)  He  saw  Tyrry  away  wyth  Tyb  fang.  1522  World 
<$•  Child  vet.  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  257  Conscience.  Manhood,  will 
ye  by  this  word  stand  ?  Manhood.  Yea,  Conscience. .  I  will 
never  from  it  fong.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  I.  Proheme 
(1821)  13  The  fatall  hors  did  throw  thair  waltis  fang. 

Fang  t/serj),  v.'2     [f.  FANG  sb.} 

\.  trans.  To  strike  one's  fang  or  fangs  into.  Of 
an  anchor  :  To  *  bite '  with  its  fluke,  rare. 

1808  J.  BARLOW  Colnmb.  vn,  216  And  with  thin  moony 
anchors  fang  the  coast.  1839  BAILEY  Festns  (1854?  531  What 
though  sin,  Serpent-like,  fanged  her. 

2.  To  fang  a  pump>  (loosely)  a  well :  to  give  (it) 
a  grip  of  the  water;  to  crime.     Cf.  FANG  sb.  i  b, 
7  b.     Also>& 


J. 
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FANGED. 

1819  fttacfciv.  Mag.  V.  654  To  fang  a  well  signifies  to  pour 
into  it  sufficient  liquid  to  set  the  pump  at  work  again.  1826 

f.  WILSON  Nod.  Antt'r.  Wks.  1855  1. 19  If  the  wall's  fanged 
'11  bring  up  a  gush  with  a  single  drive.  1867  in  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-l'k.  1883  W.  C.  SMITH  N.  C.  Folk  181 
Little  he  read,  and  what  he  did  Was  mostly  sermons  to 
1  fang  his  pump  '. 

Fanged  (fend),  a.  [f.  FANG  sb.  +  -ED2.] 
Furnished  with  fangs ;  in  various  senses  of  FANG  sb. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iv.  203  My  two  school-fellows, — 
Whom  I  will  trust  as  I  will  adders  fang'd.  1670  MILTON 
Hist.  Eng.  n.  (18511  44  Chariots  phang'd  at  the  Axle  with 
Iron  Sithes.  a  1709  WATTS  Horx  I.yr.  n,  Victory  of  Poles 
65  A  ridge  of  knotty  oaks  Deep  fang'd.  1791  COWPER  Iliad 
x.  424  As  two  ileet  hounds  sharp  fang'd.  1794  COLERIDGE 
Destiny  of  Nations  xiii,  The  night  was  fanged  with  frost. 
1816  KIRUY  &  SP.  Entomot.  (1843)  1 1. 34  They  will  make  their 
fanged  jaws  meet  at  the  very  first  stroke.  1820  KEATS  St. 
Agnes  xvii,  They  be  more  fang'd  than  wolves  and  bears. 
1889  KLVIN  Diet.  Herald.  Plate  xiii,  52  Fanged  tooth. 

t  Fa'nger.  Obs.  [f.  FANG  v.  +  -ER!.]  a.  One 
who  takes  another  under  his  protection,  a  guardian. 
b.  One  who  catches  or  captures,  c.  That  with 
which  one  catches  hold  (e.g.  a  tooth). 

a.  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Hi.  4  Laverd,  mi  fanger[L.  $nsceptor\ 
art  J'ou.  a  1455  HOLLAND  Honlate  xiv,  The  Scarth  [was] 
a  fische  fan  nar.  1612  DKKKER  If  it  be  not  good  Wks.  1873 
III.  313  All  the  craft  in  that  great  head  of  yours  cannot  get 
it  out  of  my  fangers.  1763  DEL  PINO  Sp.  Dict.t  Dientes 
canines,  the  eye-teeth,  or  fangers. 

Fa  11  gill g  (fce'ijirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  FANG  in  various  senses, 
fa.  The  action  of  standing  sponsor  (obs.}.    b.  The 
action  ofearning  wages ;  in  pi. concr.  earnings,  (dial.} 

1493  Festival! \W .  de  W.  1515)  167  b,  Thrughe  fongynge 
of  chyldren  at  the  fonte.  1846  Spec.  Cornish  Dial.  46  Why 
a  spent  all  hes  fangings  laste  Saturda  nite. 

2.  Mining.  (A  main  of)  air-pipes  used  for  venti- 
lation in  mines.    Cf.  FANG  sb.  8. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  H,  That  expense  may  be 
spared,  and  Air  enough  taken  along  by  Fanging.  1875 
URK  Diet.  Arts  s.v.  Fan%,  Sometimes  the  term  a  fanning 
is  applied  to  a  main  of  wood -pipes. 

Fangish.  (fse'nij),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISH.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  fang ;  piercing. 

£1835  BEDDOES  Poems,  Israelite  amid  Philistines  102 
A  curse. .  Fangish  enough  to  reach  the  quick  of  earth  ! 


F  angle  (fe'ng'l),  sb^-  Also  6  fangel,  7  south. 
dial,  vangle.  [This  and  F  ANGLE  v.2  app.  arose 
from  a  mistaken  analysis  of  NEWFANGLED,  later 
form  of  new/angle  'eager  for  novelty'.  As  new- 
fangled was  said  both  of  persons  and  of  their 
actions  or  productions,  it  came  to  be  diversely  inter- 
preted to  mean  either  Characterized  by  new  fashions 
or  crotchets  '  or  (  newly  fashioned  or  fabricated  '.] 

1.  New  /angle  :  a  new  fashion  or  crotchet  ;  a 
novelty,  new  invention.  (Always  in  contemptuous 
sense.)  Now  rare. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  i  Tim.  iv.  6  Full  growen 
age,  which  is  not  wonte  easily  to  swerue  into  newe 
fangles.  1579  LYLY  Enphnes  (Arb.)  116  A  Pedlers  packe  of 
new  fangles.  1670  MAYNWARING  Physician's  Repps.  122 
That  Physician,  .departs  from  the  primitive  Practice,  for 
a  new  fangle  and  fashion  of  Prescribing.  1869  TROLLOPS 
He  knew  Ixxxix.  (1878)494  She  would  still  scorn  the  new 
fangles  of  the  world  around  her.  1881  GRANT  WHITE 
Words  <$•  Uses  (ed.  3)  334  New  fashions  and  fangles  of 
dress,  of  manners,  and  of  speech. 

f2.  A  fantastic,  foppish,  or  silly  contrivance  ;  a 
piece  of  finery  ;  foppery,  fuss.  Obs. 

1583  GREENE  Mamillia  r.  Wks.  1881  II.  19  There  was  no 
Feather,  no  fangle,  Gem,  nor  Jewell,  .left  behinde.  c  1600 
Time's  Alteration,  in  Chambers  Pop.  Lit.  I.  247  French 
fashions  then  were  scorned,  Fond  fangles  then  none  knew. 
1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  (1851)  315  If  God  loathe  the  best 
of  an  Idolaters  prayer,  much  more  the  conceited  fangle  of  his 
prayer.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  ix.  230  What  fangle 
now,  thy  thronged  guests  to  winne.  1695  KENNETT  Par. 
Antiq.  Gloss.  s.v.  Fannatio,  Fangles  or  vangles  properly 
the  baubles  or  playthings  of  children  that  are  proud  to  be 
new  fangled. 

tFa'ngle,  J&2  Obs.  rare.  [?cf.  Ger.  (dial.) 
fankel  spark  ;  also,  a  sort  of  demon.]  ?  A  spark. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.  Hen.  IV,  clxii.  [Glendower] 
fraught  wth  some  Rudiments  of  Art  And  strooke  with  fangle 
of  his  Countriman,  The  boasted  Merlin.  Ibid,  cclviii, 
There  may  we  find  wth  out  the  fangle  which  Fires  the  dry 
touch  of  Constitution. 

Fa'ngle,  sb$  Anglo-Irish.  [?a.  \r.fainneall 
<a  handful  of  straw  for  thatching*  (O'Reilly).] 
(See  quot.) 

1863  Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  Oct.  438  The  parties  returning 
home,  probably  by  the  light  of  fangles.  Ibid.,  note^  Fangles 
.  .  were  long  irregular  cones  of  straw,  tied  at  short  intervals 
with  twigs  or  slight  straw  bands.  Being  set  on  fire  .  .  they 
burned  slowly,  and  were  very  useful  in  dark  nights. 

t  Fa*ngle,  v.1  Obs.  rare  —  1.  In  5  fangel. 
[?cf.  Ger.  dial.  /<*»&/«  to  trifle.]  intr.  ?  To  trifle. 

a  1400  Tutivillus  14  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  257  For  his  love  that 
3ou  der  bo^th  Hold  }ou  stil  and  fangel  no^th. 

Fa'ngje,  v£  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [See  FANGLE  sb^\ 
trans.  Contemptuously  used  for  :  To  fashion, 
fabricate  ;  to  trick  out.  Also,  To  new  fangle  :  to 
dress  up  anew. 

1615  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Siege  Jerusalem  Wks.  (1630) 
10  72  Such  gibrish,  gibble-gabble,  all  did  fangle  [at  Babel]. 
1641  MILTON  Prel.  Episc.  (1851)90  Not  hereby  to  ..  new 
fangle  the  Scripture.  1755  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  136  Such 
was  their  zeal  for  a  new  religion  of  their  own  fangling. 
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1762  St'ji^-s  Cvslnine  (Percy  Soc.}  240  If  I  give  a  charm  'Tis 
so  metamorphos'd  by  your  fiddling  and  fangling.  1881 
Miss  JACKSON  Shrottk.  Word-bk.  s.v.,  'Er  bonnit  \vuz 
fangled  all  o'er  ooth  ribbints.' 

t  Pa-ngled,  />//.  a.  Obs.  [f.  FANGLE  sbl  + 
-ED  2.]  Characterized  by  crotchets  or  fopperies. 

1587  M.  GROVE  Pelaps  fy  Hipp-  (1878*  48  Mens  minds 
wer  not  so  fangled  then  as  now  they  doe  appeare.  i6n 
SHAKS.  Cymb,  v.  iv.  134  Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  world, 
a  Garment,  Nobler  then  that  it  couers.  1717  in  BAILEY. 

Failglemeilt  (fe'rjg'lment).  [f.  FAXGLK  v.- 
+  -MENT.]  The  action  of  fangling  or  fashioning  ; 
hence,  something  fashioned  or  made,  an  invention, 
a  contrivance. 

a  1670  RACKET  Altp.  Williams  I.  $  108  (1692)  97  He 
adventtir'd  to  maintain  Orthodox  Religion  against  old  Cor- 
ruptions and  new  Fanglements.  1866  BLACKMOKE  Cradtxk 
Nowell  xiii.  (1881)  53  Round-about  foreign  fanglements. 
1888  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  797  These  here 
new-farshin  vanglements  'bout  farmerin'  an'  that. 

Fangless  'JnrrjKs),  a.  [f.  FANG  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
a.  Without  fangs,  toothless,  b.  Of  a  tooth  : 
Having  no  fang  or  root. 

a.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  2r8  His  power,  like  to  a 
Fanglesse  Lion,   May  offer,  but  not  hold.     1823  Blackw. 
Mag.  XIV.  81  A  sort  of  fangless  viper.     1868  GEO.  ELIOT 
Sp.  Gipsy  iv.  302  A  lion  in  fangless  infancy. 

fig.  1790  J  .  WILLIAMS  Shrvye  Tuesd.  (1794)  29  Rebellion 
fangless  grinn'd  on  Brunswick's  pride.  1795  Jemima.  II. 
198,  I  should  dread  the  consequence  of  his  iniquity  even  in 
that  almost  faneless  situation.  1887  SWINBURNE  Locrine 
iv.  i.  105  So  shall  fear,  mistrust,  and  jealous  hate  Lie  food- 
less,  if  not  fangless. 

b.  1835-6  TODD   Cycl.    Anat.    I.  114/2  The  mouth.. 
furnished  with,  .fangless.  .teeth. 

Fanglet  (fo-rjlet).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LET.]  A 
little  fang  or  tooth. 

1843  J.  DAYMAN  Inferno  of  Dante  xxv.  159  Then  either 
cheek  with  poisoned  fanglets  stung. 

Fangot  (fse-ng/t).  [ad.  It.  fangotto,  var.  of 
fagotto  bundle,  FAGGOT.]  A  quantity  of  wares, 
esp.  raw  silk,  from  i  to  3  cwt. 

1673  Land.  Gaz.  No.  841/4  Lost,  .out  of  a  Close  Lighter 
at  Brewers  Key,  one  Fangot  of  White  Cyprus  Silk.  1708 
Ibid.  No.  4472/4,  4_  Fangotts  of  Italian  Raw  Silk.  1721-1800 
in  BAILEY.  1768  in  E.  BUYS  Diet.  Terms  Art. 

Pangy  (fe  rjgi),  a.  [f.  FANG  sb.  +  -Y1.]  Having 
a  number  of  fangs  ;  divided  into  fangs  ;  resembling 
fangs. 

1847  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  n.  292  It  makes  the  roots 
fangy.  1859  SALA  Gaslight  fy  D.  x.  120  A  fangy  range  of 
teeth. 

•|  Fa'nikin.  Obs.  rare—1,    [a.  VfDiLtmt&m 

(Flem.  vaenken,  Kilian),  dim.  oivane  (now  vaati)  : 
see  FANE  sb.1  and  -KIN.]  A  small  flag  or  banner. 

1539  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  Scot.  I.  *2g8  Fanikynnis, 
Ansen^eis,  stramaris,  and  banaris. 

Fanion  (fse'ny^n).  [a.  Fr.  fanion,  f.  as  fanon 
(see  FANON).]  See  quots. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Fanion,  a  Banner  carry'd  by 
a  Servant  belonging  to  each  Brigade  of  Horse  and  Foot  at 
the  Head  of  the  Baggage.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Wortf-bk.^  Fanions,  small  flags  used  in  sur- 
veying stations,  named  after  the  bannerets  carried  by  horse 
brigades. 

Fank  (ferjk),  sb.^  Sc.  [a.  Ga.el.fang;  faing= 
Ir.  fang  in  same  sense.]  A  sheep-cot  or  pen. 

1812  P.  GRAHAM  Aerie.  Stirling  xiv.  294  It  is  necessary 
to  enclose  the  whole  flock  in  the  pen  or  fank.  1827  J. 
ANDERSON  Ess.  State  Sac.  Highlands  127  Bargains  were 
concluded  at  the  homes  and  fanks  of  the  farmers.  1883  W.  C. 
SMITH  N.  C.  Folk  219  When  he  came  to  byre  or  fank. 

Fank,  sb?  Sc.  [Cf.  FANG  sb.  7.]  A  coil  of  rope; 
a  noose. 

1825-80  in  JAMIESON.  1826  SCOTT  Jrtil.  (1890)  I.  255  He 
.  .  is  a  prince  of  Bores,  but  .  .  like  the  giant  Pope  .  .  he  can 
only  sit  and  grin  at  Pilgrims,  .and  is  not  able  to  cast  a  fank 
over  them  as  formerly. 

Fank  (fserjk),  v.  Sc.  [f.  FANK  rf.l]  trans.  To  put 
(sheep)  in  a  fank;  to  pen  up  (Jam.).  Hence 
Panked  ///.  a.,  penned  up  ;  in  quot.  transf.  of 
a  sword  :  Set  fast  in  the  sheath. 

?  01600  Death  of  Farcy  Jteedxxvm.  in  Child  Eng.  /jr  Sc. 
Ball.  (1890)  vii.  cxciii.  27/6  Brave  Parcy  raised  his  fankit 
sword,  And  felld  the  foremost  to  the  ground. 

Fankle  (fse'rjk'l),  ».  Sc.  [f.  FANK  rf.2  :  see  -LE.] 
trans.  To  tangle,  entangle  ;  to  entrammel  (a  horse, 
etc.)  with  a  rope  ;  hence,  To  get  fankled  :  fig.  to 
lose  the  thread  of  a  discourse  (see  Jamieson  s.v.). 

c  1450  HENRYSON  Lyon  fy  Mons  xxxiv.  in  Evergreen  I. 
196  Our  ryal  Lord  .  .  now  is  fast  heir  fanklet  in  a  Cord. 
1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1885  I.  103  My  long 
spurs  .  .  never  got  fankled. 

Fan-light  (fae-nlait).  A  fan-shaped  window 
over  a  door;  sometimes  applied  loosely  to  any 
window  over  a  door.  Also  attrib. 

1819  P.  O.  Loud.  Direct.  220  M'Namar,  E.,  Metal  Fan- 
light manuf.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  iv,  In  shape 
resembling  the  fan-light  of  a  street  door.  1886  STEVENSON 
Dr.  Jekyll  ii.  (ed.  2)  26  At  the  door  of  this  [house]  .  .  now 
plunged  in  darkness  except  for  the  fan-light.  1888  GWILT 
Encycl.  Arch.  766  Fanlight  frames  over  doors. 

Fannell  (fae'nel).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  6 
phanelle.  [ad.  med.L.  fanul-a  (Wr.-Wiilck.  649) 
or  fanonellus  (Du  Cange),  dim.  of  fano  (see 
FANON).]  =  FANON  I. 

1530  PALSGR.  218/2  Fannell  for  a  preestes  arme,  fanon. 
1566  in  Peacock  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  29  Item  vest- 


FANNY. 

mentes  copes  crosses  aulbes  phanellen.  1672  J.  DA  VIES  Kites 
Durham  16  Stoles  and  Karmels.  1830  ffttttttut  of  Isle  of 
Thnnct  I.  51  On  his  left  side,  .is  seen  the  end  of  the  fannel 
or  maniple. 

1f  App.  taken  as  dim.  of  FAN  or  FANE  :  A  small 
screen  or  fan. 

'555  Fardle  Facions  \\.  viii.  167  For  that  tliei  st-tte 
muche  by  beau  tie,  ihei  cary  aboute  with  theim  phanelles 
[Lat.  text  umbrellas}  to  defende  them  fro  the  sonne. 

Fanner  (farn.-u).    [f.  FAN  sb.  or  v.  +  -EII  3.] 

1.  One  who  fans.     fa.  One  who  winnows  grain 
with  a  fan.   Oh. 

c  1513  Cocke  Lorelts  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  10  Repers,  faners  and 
homers.  1654  TRAPP  Comni.  /'s.  xiii.  8.  600  Good  corn., 
falls  low  at  the  feet  of  the  Fanner. 

b.  One  who  fans  (himself  or  another  person) 
with  a  fan. 

1888  Bow-Bells  Weekly  18  May,  The  present  Emperor  of 
China  when  he  was  a  baby  had.  .twenty-five  fanners.  1890 
Daily  Ncivs  15  Feb.  6/4  Which  caused  a  draught  almost 
sufficient  to  blow  the  fanner  quite  away. 

2.  —FAN1  j<M  i  b.  lit.  andyf^.  Also,  in  later  use, 
an  appliance  forming  part  oi  this. 

1788  Specif.  Meikle's  Patent  No.  1645.  3  Below  the  harp 
a  pair  of  fanners  may  be  placed  so  as  to  separate  the  corn 
from  the  chaff.  1799  J,  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  99 
Fanners  for  cleaning  gram  have  been  long  used  by  the  most 
industrious  of  the  farmers.  1800  I-armers  Mag.  (Edinb.) 
I.  159  James  Meikle  who  went  to  Holland  in  1710.  -brought 
over  a  winnowing  machine  or  what  is  commonly  called  a 
pair  of  fanners.  1828  Blacfav.  Mag.  XXIII.  841/2  How 
from  the  fanners  of  his  genius  would  the  cock-chaffers  of 
Cockneys  fiy  like  very  chaff  indeed  !  1853  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  XIV.  ir.  2Qi  The  grain,  after  leaving  the  mill  fanners, 
is  put  through  hand-fanners  preparatory  to  measuring. 
b.  U.S.  (see  quot). 

1890  Dialect  Notes  (Boston,  U.  S.)  n.  58  Fanner,  an  open 
basket  dishing  out  from  the  bottom  upwards.  .Originally  it 
was  used  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 

3.  (See  quots.) 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Fanner,  a  blower  or  ventilating 
fan.     1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Fanner  . .  a  cooling  ap- 
paratus. 

4.  A  kind  of  hawk  so  called  from  the  fanning 
motion  of  its  wings.     Also  vanner-hawk. 

1875  PARISH   Sussex    Gloss,,    Fatmcrt    a    hawk.      1885 
SWAINSON  Frov.  Names  Birds  140  Kestrel  . .  Vanner  hawk, 
Wind  fanner. 

Fanning  (fse'nirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FAN  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FAN. 

1.  The  action  of  fanning  or  winnowing  (corn). 
1577   B.  GOOGE  Heresback's  Hnsb.  i.  (1586)   43  The.. 

fannyng  and  wynnowing  in  Sommer.  a  1679  T.  GOODWIN 
Wks.  V.  n.  144  Others  take  this  fanning  (Luke  iii.  16,  17) 
for  that  discovery  which  shall  be  made  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  n.  vii.  I.  123  '  All  the  fanning 
in  the  world  will  not  make  you  [a  cornfield]  so  remunerative 
as  commerce ',  said  Rabh. 

b.  concr.  The  siftings  of  tea. 

1870  Daily  News  16  Nov.,  Common  fannings  mixed  with 
broken  stalks. 

2.  The  action  of  moving  the  air  with  or  as  with 
a  fan  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1528  PAYNELL  Salerne's  Regim.  T  iv,  The  fier,  without 
fannynge  of  the  aier,  is  schoked  and  quenched.  1696  tr. 
Du  Months  Voy.  Levant  153  Where  a  Man  may  lie  and 
enjoy  the  Pleasure  of  Fanning  as  long  as  he  pleases.  1715 
DESAGULIERS  Fires  Impr.  41  Fanning,  .makes  that  Air  feel 
cold  or  cool,  which  is  otherwise  warm.  185*  D.  MOIR  Hyjnn 
to  Night  Wind  Poet.  Wks.  II.  381  The  delightful  fannings 
of  thy  wing  ! 

3.  The  action  of  blowing  gently  as  with  a  fan  ; 
an  instance  of  this  ;  a  breeze. 

1712  BUDGELL  Spect.  No.  425  F  i  The  Fanning  of  the 
Wind  rustling  on  the  Leaves.  1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane 
562  The  first  glad  fannings  of  the  breeze.  1818  KEATS 
Endym.  n.  664  Exhal'd  asphodel,  And  rose,  with  spicy 
fannings  inter breath'd,  Came  swelling  forth. 

4.  =  Fan-tracery  (see  FAN  st>.1  u). 

1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  I.  xxix.  §  4,  I  would  ^rather. . 
have  a  plain  ridged  Gothic  vault . .  than  all  the  fanning,  .and 
foliation  that  ever  bewildered  Tudor  weight. 

5.  Also  Fanning-out :  the  action  of  spreading  out 
like  a  fan  (cf.  FAN  v.  6)  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1883  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Sailor's  Lang.,  Fanning,  widening 
the  after-part  of  a  ship's  top.  1889  GEIKIE  in  Nature 
19  Sept.  488/1  The  fanning-out  of  the  ice  on  its  southward 
march. 

6.  Comb.,  ^fanning-niachine,  -mill.  (-FANJ^.1 
ib.) 

1747  Gent,  Mag.  XVII.  438  A  Fanning  Mill,  used  in 
Silesia,  for  cleaning  of  corn  from  tares,  £c.  1842  BRANDE 
Diet.  Sc.t  Fanning-} imckine.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek., 
Fanning-mill. 

Fa'nning,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
fans,  in  senses  of  the  verb.  lit.  and_/5?£. 

c  1340  Caw.  #  Gr.  Knt.  181  Fayre  fannand  fax  vmbe- 
foldes  his  schulderes.  1555  LATIMER  Serm.  %  Rent.  (1845) 
442  Fear  not  the  fanning  wind,  a  1700  DRYDEN  Cymon  fy 
Iphig.  104  The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows.  1725 
POPE  Odyss.  vi.  284  Inhaling  freshness  from  the  fanning 
breeze,  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  xliv,  My  bark  did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fanning  wind.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailors  Word-bk.,  Fanning-brceze,  one  so  gentle  that  the 
sail  alternately  swells  and  collapses. 

Fanny  (farm),  dial.    (See  quot.) 

1892  Lal)our  Commission  Gloss.  No.  3,  Fatitiy,  a  local 
term,  a  corruption  of  fanner  or  fanblower  ;  that  is,  a  wheel 
with  vanes  fixed  on  to  a  rotating  shaft  enclosed  in  a  case  or 
chamber  to  create  a  blast  of  air.  It  is  used  in  the  scissor- 
grinding  industry. 

J 


FANON. 

Fanon  (fc-n<Jn\  Forms  :  o.  5  fanen,  -one, 
-oun,  -un,  St.  fannowne,  6  fannom,  (&.)  -oun, 
fawnon,  6-8  fannon,  5-  fanon.  0.  6  phanon. 
[Fr.  fanon,  ad.  med.l,.  fanon-cm,  fano  banner, 
napkin,  a.  OHG.fano,  Goth.fa>ia:  see  FANE  sl>.]] 
1.  An  embroidered  band,  corresponding  with  the 
stole,  but  shorter,  originally  a  kind  of  napkin, 
attached  to  the  left  wrist  of  the  officiating  priest 
or  celebrant,  and  of  the  deacon  and  subdeacon  at 
mass  ;  a  maniple. 

1418  Bury  U'ills  (Camden)  3,  j.  fanon.  1496  Dives  *f 
faiip.  (W.  de  W.)  viii.  viii.  331/2  The  fanon  betokneth 
bounds  of  his  [Christ's]  hondes.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Fcnyeit 
Freir  55  On  him  come  nowthir  stole  nor  fannoun.  1536  in 
Antiq.  Sarisb.  (1771)197  Two  Tunicles  and  three  Albes ; 
with  divers  Stoles  and  Fannons.  1571  GRINDAL  Articles, 
Whether  all  Vestments.  .Stoles,  Phanons,  Pixes  [etc.]  . .  be 
vtterly,  defaced,  .and destroied.  1844  LlNGARD,4«^Waa-. 
C/i.  (1858)  II.  ix.  69  The  usual  episcopal  vestments,  the 
amice,  .fanon,  etc. 
2.  (See  quots.) 

1844    PUGIN  Gloss.  Eccl.   Ornament  120   Georgius  says 
that  the  fanon  or  phanon  worn  by  the  Pope,  is  the  same  as 
the  orale,  and  is  a  veil  of  four  colours  in  stripes.    1849 
ROCK  CA.  of  Fathers  I.  v.  466  The  Roman  pontiff .  .vested 
.  .in  what  is  called  the  fanon  now  but  formerly  the  '  Orale '. 
Fant,  var.  f.  FAUNT  Obs.,  child. 
Fantfe,  obs.  f.  of  FAINT  a.,  FONT. 
Fantad  (fe-ntacd).    Also  fantod(d.    [?  An  un- 
meaning formation  suggested  by  FANTASTIC,  FAN- 
TASY,  etc. :    cf.  fantigtie.]     A  crotchety  way  of 
acting ;  a  fad. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Fantods,  a  name  given  to 
the  fidgets  of  officers.  1880  MKS.  PARR  Adam  $  Eve  xxxii. 
440  I'd  do  the  trick,  if  I  was  she,  'fore  I'd  put  up  with  such 
fantads  from  you.  1881  Leiccstersh.  Gloss.,  Fantodds, 
'  megrims  ', '  mulligrubs ',  a  stomach-ache  ;  a  fit  of  the  sulks 
or  other  slight  indisposition,  mental  or  bodily.  1886  BARNES 
Dorset  Dial.  63  Fantod,  a  fuss,  fidget.  '  She's  always  in  a 
fantod  about  Meary '. 

Hence  Pa'ntod  a.,  Fidgetty,  restless. 
1887  in  Kent  Gloss.     1883  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Sailor's  Lang., 
Fantod,  A  fiddling  officer  who  is  always  bothering  over 
small  things. 

Fan-tail  (farnteil),  sb.     [f.  FAN  sbl  +  TAIL.] 

1.  A  tail  or  lower  end  in  the  shape  of  a  fan. 
1728   SWIFT  Ladies  at  Sot's  Hole,  We  who  wear   our 

wigs  With  fan-tail  and  with  snake.  1862  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  XXIII.  214  Turning  the  butt-end  [of  a  sheaf]  up- 
wards, spreading  out  the  ears,  and  making  a  sort  of '  fantail '. 

2.  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  so  called 
from  the  form  of  its  tail.     Also  fantail-pigeon. 

1735  J.  MOORE  Columbarium  54  They  [pigeons]  are  call'd 
by  some  Fan-Tails.  1767  S.  PATERSON  Another  Trav.  II. 
148  The  . .  fan-tails  and  the  . .  powters  are  of  my  breed  ' 
1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  (1849)  2/1  Runts,  fantails,  turn- 
biers,  and  pouters.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  i.  (1878)  16 
The  fantail  has  thirty  or  even  forty  tail  feathers,  instead  of 
twelve  or  fourteen.  1884  MAY  CROMMELIN  Browu-Eyes  i.  3 
The  grazing  deer,  and  the  proud  fantail  pigeons. 

3.  A  genus  (Rhipidurd)  of  Birds  found  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

1848  in  MAUNDER  Treas.  Nat.  Hist. 

4.  Mech.  A  kind  of  joint.     Cf.  dove-tail. 
1858  in  SIM.MONDS  Diet.  Trade. 

5.  (See  quot.  1874.1 

1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Fantail,  a  joint  •  a  gas 
burner.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Fan-tail,  a  form  of 
gas-burner  m  which  the  burning  jet  has  an  arched  form. 

6.  attrib.,  as  fan-tail-hat,  also,  simply,  fan-tail, 
a  coal-heaver's  hat,  a  sou'wester  ;  fan-tail  gentle- 
man, a  wearer  of  such  a  hat,  a  coal-heaver. 

1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  243  The  two  fan-tail 
Gentlemen  soon  gave  in.  1850  P.  CROOK  H'aro/Hats  47 
Ihose  heavers,  too,  of  coals,  with  smutted  face  And  fantail 
hats.  1877  J.  GREENWOOD  Dick  Temple  II.  vii  220  I 
fancy  I  see  you  ..  with  knee-breeches  and  calves  and  a 

fantail  ,  shouldering  an  inky  sack. 

Hence  Pan-tail  v.  inlr.  Of  a  whale :  To  work 
its  tail  like  a  fan.  Pan-tailed  a.,  having  a  fan- 

1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rcj.  Addr.,  Arch.  Atoms  154  The 
dustman .  .doffs his  fan-tnil'd  hat.  185!  H.  MELVILLE  Whale 
xxxvi  179  Does  he  fan-tail  a  little  curious  before  he  goes 
down?  1868  WOOD  Homes  without  II.  xi.  211  A  rather 
pretty  bird  the  Fan-tailed  Warbler. 

Fan-tan  (fe-ntxn).  [Chinese  fan. fan  re- 
peated divisions.]  A  Chinese  gambling  game,  in 
which  a  number  of  small  coins  are  placed  under 
a  bowl  and  the  players  then  bet  as  to  what  will  be 
the  remainder  when  the  pile  has  been  divided  by 
four.  Also  attrib. 

playing  at  fan RtanSEY,888  "pall  WaUG.lS  May  z^AT.'helr 
fan-tan  tables  lads  of  ten ..  years  of  age  may  be  seen  gambling 
away  their  pence.  1888  Times  (weekly  ed.)  19  Sept  S/J 
The  home  of  fantan . .  is  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Macao 

tFa-ntaser.  Obs.  rare-1,  [{.fantase,  FAN- 
TASY v.  +  -ER!.]  A  fancier;  one  who  is  in  love 
with  (some  one). 

<i  1547  SURREY  Descr.  Restless  State  145  A  fantaser  thou 
art  ol  some,  By  whom  thy  wits  are  overcome. 

Fantasia  (fantaz/'a,  fa'nta-zia\  [a.  It  fan- 
tasia (see  FANTASY),  lit.  '  fancy ',  hence  '  an  in- 
strumental composition  having  the  appearance  of 
being  extemporaneous '  (Tommaseo).] 


1.  Mils.  '  A  composition  in  a  style  in  which  form 
is  subservient  to  fancy  '  (Stainer  and  Barrett). 

1724  f^vplic.  Foreign  Words  in  Music  30  Fantasia,  is  a 
Kind  of  Air,  wherein  the  Composer  . .  has  all  the  Freedom 
and  Liberty  allowed  him  for  his  Fancy  or  Invention,  that 


inu  J-iiucny  iuiuwcu  mm  lur  nil  rnjity  Of  jiivciuiuii,  LUB* 
:an  reasonably  be  desir'd.  1776  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Hist. 
Witsic  IV.  iv.  47  His  [Hilton's]  Compositions  were  for  the 
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Sonata. 

||  2.  The  It.  word  is  current  in  the  Levant  and 
North  Africa,  in  the  senses  :  a.  Ostentation,  pomp, 
self-importance ;  b.  A  kind  of  Arab  dance  ;  also, 
an  exhibition  of  evolutions  on  horseback  by  a 
troop  of  Arabs. 

1838  SPARKS  Bioe.  IX.  Eaton  viii.  263  But  they  must 
have  a  consul  with  less  fantasia.  1859  WRAXALL  tr.  R. 
Houdin  II.  viii.  239  Our  captain  had  arranged  for  us  the 
surprise  of  a  fantasia.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  ii.  28  A  capital 
'  fantasia'  or  Arab  dance.. round  our  camp  fire. 

Fantasied,  phantasied  (fsentasid),///.  a. 

arch.  [f.  FANTASY  sb.  and  v.  +  -ED.]  a.  Framed 
by  the  fancy  ;  imaginary,  b.  Filled  with  (strange, 
new)  fancies  or  imaginations  (so  OF.  fantasif). 
C.  Characterized  by  phantasy ;  dreamy,  imaginative. 
d.  Full  of  fancies  or  caprices  ;  whimsical. 

a.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  n.  xiv.  (1634)  230  A 
fantasied  Ghost  is  thrust  in  place  of  the  Manhood.     1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vi.  xi.  521  Phantasied  dangers. 

b.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  2  b,  These  our  such 
new  fantasied  men  of  warre.     1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  144, 
I  finde  the  people  strangely  fantasied. 

0.  1882  SHORTHOUSE  J.  Inglesant  II.  ii.  54  The  alluring 
world  of  phantasied  melody  which  Vanneohad  composed. 

d.  1883  C.  F.  WOOLSON  For  the  Major  iv,  Mr.  Dupont 
was  conducting  himself  after  his  usual  fantasied  fashion. 

t  Fanta-sions,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  5  fantasy- 
ouse.  \a..O¥.fantasietis,l.fanlasie:  see  FANTASY 
sb.  and  -ous.]  Full  of  fancies,  capricious. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  iii.  17  The  dyuerse  . .  conclu- 
syons  that  his  fantasyouse  wylle  dyde  present  by  fore  hym. 

Fantasm  a,  etc. :  see  PHANTASM(A,  etc. 

Fantasque   (fa-ntse-sk),  a.  and  sb.     Also  8 
fantask.     [a.  ¥r.fantasaue:—l^.fantaslifvs.'\ 
A.  adj.  Fanciful,  fantastic  ;  curious,   rare. 

1701  C.  BURNABY  Ladies  Visiting  Day  I.  i,  A  clean 
Napkin  and  a  plain  Dish  is  my  Feast ;  Garnish  and  Orna- 
ment are  fantask.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems.  Drama 
Exile  I.  52  Twelve  shadowy  signs  of  earth,  In  fantasquc 
apposition.  Ibid.,  Ho.  Clouds  1 1.  226  The  fantasnue  cloud- 
lets, 
t  B.  sb.  Fancy,  whim.  Obs. 

1698  VANBRUGH  Proa.  Wife  in.  iii,  Lady  Brute.  .There  is 
not  upon  earth  so  impertinent  a  thing  as  women's  modesty. 
Belinda.  Yes,  Men's  Fantasque,  that  obliges  us  to  it.  1703 
STEELE  Tend.  Husb.  n.  i,  I  have  a  Scribbling  Army. Friend; 
that ..  will  hit  the  Nymph's  Fantasque  to  a  Hair 

Fantassin  (fe'n«*in).  £a.  Tr.  fantassin,  ad. 
It.  fantaccino,  dim.  of  fante  foot-soldier.]  (See 
quot.  1835.) 

1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  ix.  i,  Two  hundred  fantassins,  or 
foot-soldiers,  of  Tuscany.  1853  Taifs  Mag.  XX.  534  Fierce 
Isolani's  fantassins.  1860  RUSSELL  Diary  India  II.  253 
Quaint  fantassins  with  matchlock,  musket,  tulwar,  and  bow 

Fantast,  phantast  (fae-ntest).  [ad.  med.L. 
phantasta,  Gr.  (pavTaarfit,  agent-n.  f.  <t>avTAf(tv, 
<pavr&£io0ai.  In  Gr.  the  word  meant  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  primary  sense  of  the  active  verb)  '  an 
ostentatious  person,  boaster ' :  see  next.  Cf.  Ger. 
fantast,  phantasl,  which  is  the  source  of  the 
modem  use.] 

1.  A  visionary,  a  dreamer ;   a  flighty,  impulsive 
person. 

'5881.  H[ARVEY]  Disc.  Probl.  128  O  vain  Phantasts  and 
fond  Dotterels  !  1804  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  II. 
413  A  quiet  and  sublime  enthusiast  with  a  strong  tinge  of 
the  fantast.  1855  LEWES  Goethe  (1864)  494  She  is  one  of 
those  pnantasts  to  whom  everything  seems  permitted. 

2.  A   fantastic  writer;  one  who  aims  at  eccen- 
tricity of  style. 

nl87lf  FVH?L,L  Mod-  E"&-  '?'  Fantasts  and  contortionists 
like  Mr.  Carlyle. 

Fantastic  (fsentoe-stik),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  a. 
4  fantastik,  5-7  fantastike,  -tyke,  -tique, 
-tyque,  6-8  fantastick  (e,  7-  fantastic.  0.  6-8 
phantastick(e,  6  phantastike,  7  phantastique. 
7-  phantastic.  [ad.  med.L.  fantastic-us,  late  L. 
phantasticus,  a.  Gr.  QavTaoTwos,  f.  <fxura{tiv  to 
make  visible  (middle  voice  <pavTa.&ae<u,  in  late  Gr. 
to  imagine,  have  visions) :  see  FANTASY.  Cf.  Fr. 
fantastique. 

The  form  phantastic  is  no  longer  generally  current,  but 
has  been  casually  used  by  a  few  writers  of  the  igth  c    to 
suggest  associations  connected  with  the  Gr.  etymology  ] 
A.  adj. 

1.  ta.  Existing  only  in  imagination ;  proceeding 
merely  from  imagination;  fabulous,  imaginary, 
unreal  (OPS."),  b.  In  mod.  use,  of  alleged  reasons, 
fears,  etc.  :  Perversely  or  irrationally  imagined. 

t'\i  13ft  T?EV;ISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  V.  279  What  is  i-seide. . 
of  Merlyn  his  fantastik  getynge.  Ibid.  VIII.  63  Kyng 
Arthures  body  [was  founden]  bat  was  i-counted  as  it  were 
fantastik.  1529  MORE  Snpplic.  Soulys  Wks.  338  A  very 
fantastike  fable.  1627  F.  E.  Hist.  Edw.  It  (1680)  iT 


FANTASTIC. 

His  fantastique  Happiness.  1721  SWIFT  South  Sea  viii,  He 
longs  to  rove  In  that  fantastick  scene.  1775  HARRIS  Philai. 
Arrangcm.  Wks.  (1841)  299  A  fourth  sort  . .  may  be  called 
fantastic,  or  imaginary ;  such  as  centaurs.  1816  J.  WILSON 
City  of  Plague  I.  i,  I  could  smile  at  such  fantastic  terrors. 
1876  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  <y  Dogma  157  His  hearers  and  repor- 
ters were  sure  to  verse  it  on  their  own  fantastic  grounds  also. 

(3.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  481  All  those  other  phan- 
tastick Gods,  were  nothing  but  Several  Personal  Names. 
I74a  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  i.  94  My  soul  phantastic  measures 
trod  O'er  fairy  fields. 

t2.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
phantasm.  Obs. 

a.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  19/2  He  shewed  that  he  was 


, 

flesshe.  1598  YONG  Diana  127  A  meere  dreame,  or  some 
fantastick  illusion.  1614  FLETCHER  Rule  a  ll'i/e  iv.  iii,  Is 
not  this  a  fantastic  house  we  are  in,  And  all  a  dream  we 
do  ?  1648  Bp.  HALL  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  198  One  will  allow  of 
his  humanity,  .another  will  allow  a  divine  soul  with  a  fan- 
tastick body. 

0.  1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory  (,S6q)  145  That  He  had 
a  phantasticke  Body,  not  made  of  his  Mothers  Flesh 
1691-8  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  IV.  377  Aery  Banquets,  Pl,.in- 
tastick  Food,  a  171*  SOUTH  Serm.  (1741)  VII.  16  An  aerial 
phantastic  body. 

1 3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  phantasy,  in  its  various 
psychological  senses  (see  FANTASY  sb.  i ,  4)  as  denot- 
ing either  the  faculty  (and  act)  of  apprehending  sen- 
sible objects,  or  that  of  imagination  ;  imaginative. 
1483  CAXTON  Cato  F  viij  b,  By  cogytacyon  or  thynkyng 
fantastyke  and  by  illusyon  of  the  deuyll.  1502  DAVII-S 
Immort.  Soulxx.  ii.  (1599)  47  [Phantasie]  in  her  Ballance 
doth  their  values  trie,  Where  some  things  good,  and  som 
things  ildoseeme.  .in  her  phantasticke  eye.  1649  JER.  TAY- 
LOR Gt.  Exemp.  Pref.  p  43  There  is  as  much  phantasticke 
pleasure  in  doing  a  spite,  as  in  doing  revenge.  1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  29  The  different  Phancies  in  us,  caused 
by  the  respective  Differences  of  them.  .Which  Phancies  or 
Phantastick  Idea's  are  [etc.].  1793  T.  TAYLOR  Sallnst  viii. 
38  I  he  irrational  soul . .  is  sensitive  and  phantastic  life. 

t  b.  Of  rx>etry  :  Concerned  with  '  phantasy  ' 
(Gr.  Qairraaia)  or  illusory  appearance.  Obs. 

[See  Plato  Sophistes  xxiii,  Ii.  In  quot.  1581  the  word 
may  be  merely  a  transliteration  of  Gr.  Acmffrur^.  ] 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  54  Mans  wit  may  make 
Poesie,  (which  should  be  Eikastike,  which  some  learned 
haue  defined,  figuring  foorth  good  things,)tobe/V«m/<?.jr!'fe: 
which  doth  contrariwise,  infect  the  fancie  with  vnworthy 
pbiects.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  I.  in.  i.  18  Phantastic  Poesie 
is  that,  which  altogether  feigns  things. 
4.  Of  persons,  their  actions  and  attributes  :  f  a. 
Having  a  lively  imagination ;  imaginative  (obs.]. 
b.  Fanciful,  impulsive,  capricious,  arbitrary;  also, 
foppish  in  attire.  Now  in  stronger  sense :  Extrava- 
gantly fanciful,  odd  and  irrational  in  behaviour. 

o.  1488  CAXTON  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  xix.  50  Whether  he 
haue  a  sadde  knowyng  or  felinge  or  elles  a  soden  wytte  or 
fantastyk.  1591  SHAKS.  TIM  Gentl.  u.  vii.  47  To  be  fan- 
tastique, may  become  a  youth  Of  greater  time  then  I  shall 
shew  to  be.  1618  WITHER  Brit.  Kememb.  n.  i  Let  no  fan- 
tastique Reader  now  condemne  Our  homely  Muse.  1683 
TRYON  Way  to  Health  577  The.  .fantastique  Directions  of 
ignorant  Physitians.  c  1760  SMOLLETT  Ode  to  Indep.  100 
And  all  her  jingling  bells  fantastic  Folly  ring.  1790  BURKE 
Fr.  Rev.  312  I'he  fantastick  vagaries  of  these  juvenile 
politicians.  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Montaigne  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I.  350  Great  believers  are  always  reckoned,  .imprac- 
ticable, fantastic,  atheistic. 


IICKC,  cnoiencKe,  amorous  . .  aotn  fiym  no  wrong.  1702 
STEELE  Funeral  ll,  I  have  long  . .  bore  with  your  Phantas- 
tick Humour. 

6.  Arbitrarily  devised.    Now  rare.    Cf.  FANCY  a. 

1658  BRAMHALL  Consecr.  Bps.  iii.  29  They  say  . .  the  . . 
Protestant  Bishops  . .  were  consecrated . .  by  a  new  phantas- 
tick forme.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  i.  (1862)  115  Phantastic 
and  capricious  miracles.  1876  HUMPHREYS  Coin-Coll.  Man. 
xxvi.  306  Occasionally  fantastic  variations  of  well-known 
inscriptions  occur. 

6.  Having  the  appearance  of  being  devised  by 
extravagant  fancy;  eccentric,  quaint,  or  grotesque 
in  design,  conception,  construction,  or  adornment. 

o.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  in.  1077  Drusus,  that 
fashion-imitating  ape,  Delights  to  follow  each  fantastic 
shape.  1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  iii.  Wks.  (1757)  107  The 
masquerade's  fantastic  scene !  1750  GRAY  Elegy  xxvi, 
Yonder  nodding  beech,  That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots 
so  high.  1841  SPALDING  Italy  t,  It.  Isl.  II.  221  Vaulted 
halls  adorned  with  the  usual  fantastic  arches.  1856  STANLEY 
Sinai  ft  Pal.  i.  (1858)  30  The  Arab  traditions  . .  are  too  fan- 
tastic to  be  treated  seriously.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875) 
I .  vi.  109  The  witch  with  fantastic  gestures  draws  a  circle. 

(3.  1618  WITHER  Motto,  NccCuro,  Each  phantastique  Garb 
our_  Gallants  weare.  1x1713  ELLWOOD  Autobiog.  (1714)  242 
Written  in  such  an  affected  and  phantastick  stile. 

b.  Arbitrarily  used  by  Milton  for  :  Making  '  fan- 
tastic '  movements  (in  the  dance) ;  hence  in  later 
allusions  to  Milton's  phrase.  So  in  Comb,  fantastic- 
footed. 

1632  MILTON  L' Allegro  33  Trip  it  as  you  go  On  the  light 
fantastic  toe.  a  1790  WARTON  On  Approach  of  Summer 
59  Haste  thee,  Nymph  1  and  hand  in  hand  . .  Bring  fan- 
tastic-footed Joy.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  v.  xv,  Mr.  St. 
Ledger . .  prided  himself. .  on  his  light  fantastic  toe. 
B.  sb. 

\.  One  who  has  fanciful  ideas  or  indulges  in  wild 
notions.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

a.  1598  MAESTON  Pygmal.  III.  148  Thou  art  Bedlam  mad 
. .  And  glori'st  to  be  counted  a  fantastick.  1621  QUARI.ES 


FANTASTICAL. 

Div.  /'*vwj,  Esfkfr{ijij)m  Power,  .to perverse  fantasticks 
if  couferr'd.  .spurs  on  wrong.  1706  E.  WAKU  H^^ti.  Rcdii>. 
(1715)  I-  viii  'Ihe  Church-men  justly  growl  to  see.  .that  the 
Force  of  Toleration  ..  Should  .set  each  canting  proud  Fan- 
tastick  Above  their  Courts  Ecclesia.->tick.  1883  SHORTHOUSE 
J.  Inglesant  II.  xv,  A  Fantastic,  whose  brain  was  turned 
with  monkish  fancies. 


\ 


132  Op: — 

our  understanding,  etc. 

f  2.  One  yiven  to  fine  or  showy  dress ;  a  fop.  Obs. 

n  1613  OVERBURY  Charaf-.,  A  Phant.istique,  An  Impro- 
vident young  Gallant.  1628  MILTON  I'acation  Exerc.  20 
Trimming  . .  which  takes  our  Lite  fantastics  with  delight. 
a  1680  CUTLER  Rein.  (1759)  II.  131  A  Fantastic  is  one  that 
wears  his  Feather  on  the  Inside  of  his  Head. 

f  3.  A  fanciful  composition.   Obs. 

1641  G.  H.  (titlt),  Wits  Recreations,  Containing.  .Variety 
of  Fancies  and  Fantasticks. 

1 4.  Power  of  fancy  or  imagination.  Obs. 

1764    Puttie  Advertiser  31  May  in  N.  f,-  Q.  3rd  Ser.  IV. 

55    It   [Mozart's  playing]  surmounts    all    Fantastic  and 

magination. 

Fantastical  (f&ntas-stikal),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  prec. 

+  -AL.]  A.  adj. 

tl.  =  FANTASTIC  a.  i.  Obs. 

a.  6-1485  Digby  Myst,  (1882)  iv.  r$4s  My  wordes  wer  not 
faiitasticall.  .1  told  youe  no  lesinge.  1529  MORE  Con/,  agst. 
Trib.  II.  Wks.  1182/2  With  this  fantastical  fear  of  hers, 
I  wold  be  loth  to  haue  her  in  myne  house,  c  1530  Pol. 
Rel.  ff  L.  Poems  (1866)  43  Than  me  thynkithe  y  see 
youre  likenes :  Hit  is  nat  so,  it  is  fantastically,  a  1680 
BUTLER  Kent.  (1759)  1.  6r  Our  Pains  are  real  Things,  and 
all  Our  Pleasures  but  fantastical. 

0-  "1533  FRITH  Disfut.  Pnrgat.  (1820)  160  A  place  that 
.  .more  properly  confuteth  this  phantastical  purgatory,  than 
doth  this  same  text.  1684  KURNET  Th.  Earth  n.  zoo  When 
anything  great  is  represented  to  us,  it  appears  phantastical. 
1728  T.  SHERIDAN  Persins  vi.  (1739)  99  note,  Tertullian  . . 
runs  the  phantastical  Genealogy  thus. 

tb.  Of  opinions  :  Irrational,  baseless.  (Passing 
into  sense  6.)  Obs. 

a.  111546  JOYE  in  Gardiner  Declar.  Arti  jfcye  (1546)  53 
He.  .conceyueth  a  certayne  fantastical!  opinion  therof[of 
fayth].  1711  SHAFTESB.  CAarac.  (1737)  II.  i.  in.  §  2.  52  Which 
only  false  Religion  or  fantastical  Opinion,  .is  able  to  effect. 

0.  '555  EDEN  Decades  Pref.  to  Rdr.  (Arb.)  53  Mys- 
shapened  with  phantastical  opinion1.;.  1599  HAYWARD  ist 
Pt.  Hen.  iy.  91  He  said  that  the  lawes  of  the  realme  were 
in  his  head,  .by  reason  of  which  phantasticall  opinion,  he 
destroyed  noblemen. 

t2.  =  FANTASTIC  2.  Chiefly  in  fantastical  Body 
in  reference  to  the  heresy  of  the  Docete.  Obs. 

a.  1533  FRITH  Anyiv.  More  (1829)  174  Fantastical  appari- 
tions. 1563-87  FOXE  A.  1^  M.  (1684)  III.  308  Ye  make  of 
it  [the  Sacrament]  a  thing  so  fantastical,  that  ye  imagine 
a  Body  without  Flesh.  1728  BARBERY  tr.  Bnriiefs  St. 
Dead  I.  220  That  the  Body  of  Christ  upon  Earth  was 
a  fantastical  one,  as  the  Gnosticks  held. 

ft.  1555  RIDLEY  Wks.  200  Marcion  . .  said  that  Christ 
had  but  a  phantastical  body.  1642  R.  CARPENTER  Experi- 
ence n.  vii.  185  Hee  did  not  take  a  phantasticall  body  in 
the  Incarnation. 

t  b.  Of  colours  :   =  EMPHATICAL  5.  Obs. 
^1666  HOOKE  Microgr.  168  These  colours  are  onely  fantas- 
tical ones.      1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.    Techn.t  Phantastical 
Colours,  such  as  are  exhibited  by  the  Rainbow,  Triangular 
Glass  Prism,  the  Surface  of  very  thin  Muscovy  Glass,  &c. 

t3.  =  FANTASTIC  a.  3.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531!  125  His  lyghtes  be 
euer  eyther  fantasticall  or  els  corporall.  1589  PUTTENHAM 
Eng.  Poesie  i.  viii.  (Arb.)  35  Euen  so  is  the  phantasticall 
part  of  man . .  a  representer  of  the  best  images . .  to  the  soule. 
1647  ^'  MORE  Song  of  Soul  11.  n.  11.  xxxv,  The  Orb  Phan- 
tastick  must  exert  All  life  phantasticall. 

t  b.  Pertaining  to  the  passion  of  love.  See  FANCY 
8b.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1594  H.  WILLOBIF.  in  Shaks.  C.  Praise  7  Sodenly  infected 
with  the  contagion  of  a  fantasticall  fit. 

4.    —FANTASTIC  4. 

a.  ISM  ELYOT  Gov.  i.  i,  They  be  nat  in  commune  (as  fan- 
tasticall foles  wolde  haue  all  thyngs).  1589  WARNER  A  It. 
Eng.\\.  xxxi.  (1612)  157  Loue  is  Fantasticall  in  Women. 
1616  SURFL.  &  MARKII.  Country  Farme  671  The  herne  is. . 
very  fantasticall,  as  not  giuen  to  stay  in  any  place,  but  such 
as  pleaseth  him  verie  well.  1702  Eng.  Thcoflltrast.  311  The 
gratifying  of  a  fantastical  Appetite.  1791  HAMILTON  Ber- 
thollefs  Dyeing  II.  n.  vi.  307  The  fantastical  changes  of 
the  fashion.  1862  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Last  Mortimers  I.  v.  27 
A  pretty  fantastical  young  girl. 

p.  1535  EDEN  Decades  314  Many  iudged  hym  phantasti- 
call.  1621-51  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  n.  iii.  n.  319  An  affected 
phantastical  carriage.  1693  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  Nat.  Hist. 
129  The  . .  vain  and  phantastical  abuse  of  this  Stinking 
Weed.  1711  STEF.LE  Sfect.  No.  30  r  z  The  Oxonians  are 
phantastical  now  they  are  Lovers. 

t5.  =  FANTASTIC  5.  Obs. 

ai6i8  RALEIGH  Mahomet  (1637)  24  The  care  and  use  of 
his  fantasticall  Law. 

6.  =  FANTASTIC  6. 


other  fantastical  forms.  1830  D'lsRAF.u  Chas.  I,  III.  viii. 
177  A  portrait  which,  however  fantastical,  may  still  bear 
some  remarkable  resemblances. 

3.  a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife  (1638)  166  Our  new  phantas- 
ticall  building.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  i$r  T  5  An  Occa- 
sion wherein  Vice  makes  so  phantastical  a  Figure. 

t  B.  sb.  One  who  has  fanciful  ideas  or  notions. 

1589  PUTTFNHAM  Eng.  Poesie  I.  viii.  (Arb.)  34  Who  so  is 
stu.li.m-,  in  th'  Arte  [of  Poesie]  . .  they  call  him  in  disdayne 
a  phantasticall.  1616  J.  DLACON  Tobacco  tortured  57  Alas 
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poore  Tobacco,  .thou  that  hast  bene  hithertu  accoinpud  . . 
the  Fautasticals  foretresse. 

Fantasticality  (££ntae«tikae*!fti).  Also  7 
phan-.  [f.  prec.  +  -ITY.]  Fantastical  character 
or  quality  ;  eccentricity,  grotesqueness,  oddity. 

159*  G.  HARVEY  Foitr  Lett,  iii,  An  epitome  of  fantasti- 
cality. 1606  SirG.  Goosecappe  in.  i.in  IJullen  O.I'l.  (1884) 
III.  43  Our  Lords  are  as  farr  beyond  them  . .  for  person  . . 
as  they  are  beyond  ours  for  phantasticality.  1824  Neiv 
Monthly  Mag.  XII.  154  A  little  fantasticality  here  and 
there,  but  upon  the  whole  exquisite  !  1878  T.  SINCLAIR 
A  fount  275  He  is  notquite  sure. .about  the  fantasticality  of 
these  etymologies. 

b.  cotter,  and  qnui-iww.     Something  that  is 
fantastical ;  a  crotchet,  whim. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraigntn.  Whole  Creai 'lire  xv.  §  3.  263  The 
Fantasticalites  of  their  bodyes.  1840  CARLYLE  He  roes  (1858) 
329  The  Song  he  [Burns]  sings  is  not  of  fantasticalities. 
1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  I.  i.  iii.  23  Ceremonials, 
and  troublesome  fantasticalities.  1887  SAINTSBURY  Hist. 
Elizab.  Lit.  vit.  284  The  graceful  fantasticalities  of  Lyly. 

Fantastically  (fi&ntwsrfkftli  i,  adv.  Also  6-7 
phantastically.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

tl.  Through  the  exercise  of  the  fancy  or  imagin- 
ation. Obs. 

1536  Pitgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  124  b,  Somtyme  as  it 
were  an  aungell  of  lyght:  somtyme  visybly,  somtyme  fan- 
tastically. 1691-8  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  III.  121  My 
Soul  fantastically  joins  with  it. 

f  2.  In  a  phantasmal  or  unreal  manner.   Obs. 

1543  KKCQK  New  Year's  Gift  Early  Wks.  (1843)  318  All  this 
was  not  fantastically  done,  but  truly  and  unfeignedly.  1577 
tr.  Bullingers  Decades (1592)  64  Our  Lord  suffered  in  very 
deed,  and  not  phantastically  to  the  appearance  onely. 

f3.  Fabulously,  fictitiously.  Obs. 

1547  J-  HARRISON  Exhort.  Scottes  B  viij  a,  As  Welshe  and 
Scottisne  Poetes,  haue  phantastically  fayned.  1577-87 
HOLINSHED  Chron.  I.  91/1  Arthur,  of  whom  the  trifling 
tales  of  the  Britains.  .fantasticallie  do.  .report  woonders. 

4.  According  to  one's  fancy ;  capriciously,  arbi- 
trarily. 

1547-^4  BAULDWIN  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  63  He  cannot  be 
a,  true  seruer  of  God,  which  .serueth  Him . .  fantastically,  and 
in  hipocrisie.  1663  Cow  LEV  Disc.  Govt.  O.  Cromwell  Wks, 
£1669)  59  Though  it  may  seem  to  some  fantastically,  yet  was 
it  wisely  done.  1701  GREW  Cosm.  Sacra  n.  iv,  One  cannot 
so  much  as  fantastically  choose,  even  or  odd.  1829  I.  TAYLOR 
Entkus.  iv.  (1867)  79  The  righteous  God  deals  with  man- 
kind not  fantastically.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  78/1 
Any  fantastically  coined  word. 

5.  In   a   fanciful   or   odd   manner;  grotesquely, 
oddly,  strangely. 

1597  SIIAKS.  2  Hen.  IV>  in.  u.  334  A  forked  Radish,  with 
a  Head  fantastically  caru'd  vpon  it.  1662  J.  DAVIES  Voy. 
Ambass.  129  Wooden  hats,  fantastically  painted.  1796 
MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  747  Beads  and  feathers,  fantasti- 
cally arranged.  1813  BYRON  Giaour  302  The  silver  dew  In 
whirls  fantastically  flew.  1852  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  I. 
xlii.  365  Their  dress  was.  .fantastically  gay. 

Fantasticalness  (ffentse-stikalnes).  Also  7 
phantasticalness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality,  condition,  or  fact  of  being  fantastical. 

•fl.  The  condition  of  being  subject  to  phantasms. 

1547  BOORDE  Brew.  Health  n.  27  Fantasticalnes,  or  collu- 
cion,  or  illusyons  of  the  deuyll, 

2.  Addiction   to   strange    fancies ;    eccentricity, 
oddity;  an  instance  of  this. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xlv.  (1887)  297  Is  that  point  in 
suspition  of  any  noueltie  or  fantasticalities  to  haue  wymen 
learned  ?  1630  A'.  Johnson's  Kingd.  fy  Commw.  266  Their 
.  .phantasticalnesse  in  apparall.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto' s 
Trav.  Iviii.  229  Six  little  Girls  danced  with  six  of  the  oldest 
men  . .  which  seemed  to  us  a  very  pretty  fantasticalness. 
c  1698  LOCKE  Cond.  Underst.  §  34  We  are  taught  to  cloath 
our  minds,  .after  the  fashion  in  vogue,  and  it  is  accounted 
fantasticalness.  .not  to  do  so.  1821  SOUTHEY  in  Life  (1849) 
I.  39  Their  mother  was  plainly  crazed  with  hypochondria- 
cism  and  fantasticalness.  1871  HAWTHORNE  Septimius 
(1879)  "9  The  fantasticalness  of  his  present  pursuit. 

3.  Absurd  unreality. 

1847  DE  QUINCEY  Schlosser's  Lit.  Hist.  Wks.  VIII.  55 
Chloes  and  Corydons — names  that  proclaim  the  fantastical- 
ness  of  the  life  with  which  they  are.  .associated. 

•j"  4.  Capriciousness,  whimsicality ;  waywardness. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent,  xxiii.  139  The  wicked 
Fantasticalnesse  of  men  in  worshipping  the  sunne.  1678 
OTWAY  Friendship  in  F.  iv.  i,  The  fantasticalness  of  your 
appetite. 

Fantasticate  (f&ntae'stik<?'t),  v.  [f.  FAN- 
TASTIC +  -ATE 3,]  fa.  trans.  To  conceive  or 
represent  in  the  fancy;  to  fancy  (olts.).  b.  intr. 
To  frame  fantastic  notions,  rare.  Hence  Fan- 
ta'sticating  vbl.  sb.\  Fantastical!  on,  fantastic 
speculation. 

1600  F.  WALKER  Sp.  Mandeville  66  a,  Wee  call  thethinges 
. .  which  are  fantasticated  and  represented  in  the  fantasie, 
Fancies.  1624  DARCIE  Birth  of  Heresies  xii.  53  Brunus. . 
fantasticates,  that  by  the  Maniple  is  inferred  the  Messalian 
Priests  speciall  care  to  driue  away  bad  affections.  1880 
VERN.  LEE  Belcaro  x.  282  Instead  of  enjoying,  we  fantasti- 
cate  in  theory.  Ibid.  vji.  179  His  subtle  and  fantasti- 
cating  style  of  art.  Ibid.  i.  13  All  the  wonderful  fantastica- 
tionsofartphilosophers.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Jan.  3/1  This 
illimitable  fantasticating  in  a  vacuum. 

Fantasticism  (f&ntwttiriz'm).    [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ISM.] 

1 1.  The  doctrine  that  there  is  no  objective  reality ; 
subjectivism.  Obs. 

a  1688  CUUWORTH  Immnt.  Morality  iv.  vi.  (1731)  286  But 
I  have  not  taken  all  this  Pains  only  to  Confute  Scepticism 
or  Phantasticism. 


FANTASY. 

2.  The  following  of  arbitrary  fancy  in  art  or 
speculation. 

1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  I.  it.  vi.  i.  g  14  In  all  the  trees 
of  the  merely  historical  painters,  there  is.,  fantasticlsm  and 
unnaturalness  of  arrangement.  1868  J.  H.  STIRLING  in  N. 
Brit.  Rev.  Dec.  382  Speculation  ..without  experiment, 
yields  phantasticism. 

t  Fanta  sticize,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7  fan- 
tastiquize.  [f.  FANTASTIC  a.  +  -IZE.]  intr.  To 
throw  oneself  into  fantastic  or  strange  attitudes. 

1603  FI.OKIO  Montaigne  n.  iii,  (1632)  193  To  rave  and 
fantastiquize,  as  I  doe,  must  necessarily  be  to  doubt. 

t  Fanta'sticly,  adv.   Obs.  =  FANTASTICALLY. 

'599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  \\,  \,  He  is  neither  too  fan- 
tastickly  melancholy,  or  too  rashly  cholerick.  1619  DRAYTON 
Idea.  Ded.,  A  Libertine  !  fantasticly  I  sing  ! 

Fanta'sticness.  Now  rare.  [f.  FAKTASTIC  a. 

+  -NESS.]   =  FANTASTICALNESS. 

1549  Conjpl.  Scot.  Pro!.  16  Al  sic  termis  procedis  of  fan- 
tastiknes  ande  glorius  consaitis.  1661  PRYNNE  Exam. 
Exuberances  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  31  To  adorn  our  Bodies  in 
a  modest  ..manner;  without  ..  fantastickness.  1825  LD. 
COCK  BURN  Mem.  ( 1860)  78  When  looking  at  an  Oak-tree,  you 
dwell.,  on  the  Fantasticness  of  the  Branches. 

t  Fanta'stico.  Obs.  [It. ;  corresp.  to  FAN- 
TASTIC.] An  absurd  and  irrational  person. 

1597  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jut,  n.iv,  30(0.0.  i)  Limping  antique 
affecting  fantasticoes  \fol.  1623  ed.  phantacies]  these  new 
tuners  of  accents.  1600  DF.KKER  FortvmabtsWk*.  1873!. 
117,  I  have.. scene  fantasticoes. 

t  Fa'ntastry.  Obs.  Also  7  phantastry.  [f. 
FANTAST  + -RY.]  a.  Fantastic  display  or  show; 
ostentation,  affectation.  Also  cotter.  Showy  trap- 
pings, b.  Visionary  delusion,  c.  Illusory  char- 
acter, deceptiveness. 

1656  H.  MORE  Enthits.  Tri.  §  47.  47  This  strong  spirit 
of  Phantastrie  . .  breaths  in  Paracelsus  his  books.  1670 
GLANVILL  Way  Happiness  iv.  §  3. 130  The  indiscretions  . .  of 
some  preachers,  the  phantastry  and  vain  babble  of  others. 
a  1677  BARROW  Semi.  (1686)  III.  429  There  shall  they  stand 
bare  and  devested  of  all  their  phantastry.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Intell.  Syst.  47  There  is  something  in  us  supenour  to  Sense, 
which  judges  of  it,  detects  its  Phantastry,  and  condemns  its 
Imposture.  1710  R.  WARD  Life  H.  More  28  Fantastry  and 
Levity,  .is  so  much  seen  to  abound  amongst  us.  Jbid.  51 
Against  Fantastry  and  Enthusiasm  it  self. 

Fantasy,  phantasy  (fce-ntasi),  sb.  Forms: 
a.  4-7  fantasi(e,  -ye,  -azie,  -aisie,  -aysie,  -esi(e, 
-esy(e,  -easy,  (5  fantsy,  fayntasie,  feintasy;, 
5-6  fantosy,  6-7  fantacie,  -y,  4-  fantasy.  &. 
6-8  phantasie,  (6  -esio,  6-7  phant'sie,  -*sy),  6- 
phantasy.  [a.  OF.  fantasie  (Fr.  fantaisie)*  (~ 
Tr.fan/azm,  Sp.,  Pg.fatftasfa,  It.  fantasia},  ad.  L. 
phantasia*  a.  Gr.  tyavraaia.  lit.  *  a  making  visible  *, 
f.  <pavra$€tv  to  make  visible,  f.  <paivttv  to  show. 

The  senses  of  ffmvTatria.  from  which  the  senses  of  the 
word  in  the  mod.  langs.  are  developed  are  :  i.  appearance, 
in  late  Gr.  esp.  spectral  apparition,  phantom  (so  L.  phan- 
tasta  in  Vulg.) ;  2.  the  mental  process  or  faculty  of  sensuous 
perception;  3.  the  faculty  of  imagination.  These  senses 
passed  through  OF.  into  Eng.,  together  with  others  (as 
delusive  fancy,  false  or  unfounded  notion,  caprice,  etc.; 
which  had  been  developed  in  late  L.,  Romanic,  or  Fr.  The 
shortened  form  FANCY,  which  apparently  originated  in  the 
i5th  c.,  had  in  the  time  of  Shakspere  become  more  or  less 
differentiated  in  sense.  After  the  revival  of  Greek  learning, 
the  longer  form  was  often  spelt  phantasy,  and  its  meaning 
was  influenced  by  the  Gr.  etymon.  In  mod.  \\ttfantasy 
and  phantasy,  in  spite  of  their  identity  in  sound  and  in 
ultimate  etymology,  tend  to  be  apprehended  as  separate 
words,  the  predominant  sense  of  the  former  being  '  caprice, 
whim,  fanciful  invention ',  while  that  of  the  latter  is  *  imagin- 
ation, visionary  notion'.] 

1.  In  scholastic  psychology  :  t  a.  Mental  appre- 
hension of  an  object  of  perception  ;  the  faculty  by 
which  this  is  performed.  Obs. 

[a  1383  ORESME  in  Meunier  Ess.  surOresme  179  II  entent 
par  fantasie  apprehension  on  cognoissance  sensitive  des 
choses  presentes.] 


Prehensas\.  1509  HA  WES  Past.  Pleas,  xxiv.  ii,  These  are 
the  v.  wyttes  remeuing  inwardly  . .  common  wytte.  .ymagi- 
nacyon,  Fantasy,  and  estymacyon  ..  And  memory.  1675 
BAXTER  Cath.  Theol.  n.  i.  76  Sense  perceiveth  sweetness 
by  last  or  smell,  light  and  pulchritude  by  sight  and  fantasie. 

/3.  a  1618  RALEIGH  Rent.  (1664)  126  According  to  the  diver- 
sity of  the  eye,  which  offereth  it  unto  the  phantasie. 
1655-60  STANLHY  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  478/2  His.,  likely, 
that  all  living  Creatures  which  have  Eye-balls  oblique  and 
narrow.. have  a  peculiar  phantasie  of  Objects.  1669  A. 
BROWNE  Ars  Pict.  (1675)  40  Light  . .  is  the  cause,  .whereby 
coloured  things  are  seen,  whose  Shapes  and  Images  pass  to 
the  phantasie. 

f  b.  The  image  impressed  on  the  mind  by  an 
object  of  sense.   Obs. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  14  When  the  resone  es 
cleryde  fra  all.  .fygours  and  fantasyes  of  creatures.  1596 
CAREW  Hnarte's  Exam,  Wits  xi.  155  Memorie  supplieth 
none  other  office,  .than,  .to  preserue  the  figures  and  fanta- 
sies of  things. 

t  2.  A  spectral  apparition,  phantom ;  an  illusory 
appearance.  Obs. 

4:1325  Song  of  Yesterday  30  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862^  134  pis 
worldly  blis.  Is  but  a  fykel  fantasy.  1398  TRKVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R,  ix.  xxv.  (1495)  362  Moo  fantasyes  ben  seen  by 
nyghte  than  by  days.  1401  Pel.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  46 
Somme  fantasie  of  Fiton  hath  marrid  thi  mynde.  c  1425 
WVNTOUS  Ctvn.  vr.  xviii.  31  pe  fantasy  bus  of  hys  Dreme 
Movyd  hym  mast  to  sla  hys  Erne.  1530  PAI.SGR.  173 
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FANTASY. 

P/Hintostiie,  a  fantosy.  a  1533  ^D.  HERNERS  Httott  xxi. 
64  All  is  but  fanteseyand  enchauntementes.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  III.  365  Trowand  that  tyme  it  wes  ane  phan- 
tasie. ft  1583  GRINDAI.  Fruitful  Dial.  Wks.  (1843)  59  No 
bread . .  but  certain  fantasies  of  white  and  round. 

3.  Delusive  imagination,  hallucination  ;  the  fact 
or  habit  of  deluding  oneself  by  imaginary  percep- 
tions or  reminiscences.  ?  Obs. 

a.  1340-70  Alisaunder  384  For  fere, ne  fantasie  faile  they 
nolde.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  v.  1535  This  fool  of  fan- 
tasie [sc.  Cassandra].  1574  R.  SCOT  Hop  Gard.  (1578)  60 
Such  as  haue  Mountaynes  in  fantasie  and  beggery  in 
possession.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  I.  i.  54  You  tremble  and 


look  pale:    Is  not   this   something   more   then    Fantasie? 
1658  S.  SIMPSON    Unbelief  ix.  66  Theyt! 
meer  fantasie  and  imagination. 


£•  a  JS33  FRITH  Disfut.  Pnrgat.  (18291  83  Making  .  .  the 
elders  .  .  to  wander  in  phantasies.  1654  Case  of  Com~ 
monivealth  50  If  we  falter,  or  be  mis-led  through  phant'sie. 
1675  BROOKS  Signal  Presence  of  God  20  Raising  such  a 
phantasy  in  the  Lyons  that  they  looked  upon  Daniel  .  .  as 
on  one  that  was  a  friend  unto  them.  1753  SMOLLETT  Cf. 
Fathom  (1784*  n/i  HewilL.be  sometimes  misled  by  his 
own  phantasy. 

4.  Imagination  ;  the  process  or  the  faculty  of 
forming  mental  representations  of  things  not  actu- 
ally present.  (Cf.  FANCY  sb.  4.)  Also  personified. 
Now  usually  with  sense  influenced  by  association 
with  fantastic  or  phantasm  :  Extravagant  or 
visionary  fancy. 

In  early  use  not  clearly  distinguished  from  3  ;  an  exercise 
of  poetic  imagination  being  conventionally  regarded  as  ac- 
companied by  belief  in  the  reality  of  what  is  imagined. 

a.  1589  GREENE  Alenaphon  (Arb.Wi  The  Idea  of  her  per- 
son represents  it  selfean  object  to  my  fantasie.  1602  MARSTON 
Ant.  ^  Mel.  III.  Wks.  1856  I.  35  The  soules  swift  Pegasus, 
the  fantasie.     a  1631  DONNE  Rlegie  Poems  (1633)  153  When 
you  are  gone,  and  Reason  gone  with  you.  Then  Fantasie  is 
Queene.     1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Kes.  (1858)  52  Ever  in  my 
distresses  .  .  has  Fantasy  turned,  full  of  longing  to  that  un- 
known Father.     1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  I.  (1873) 
176  Imagination,  as  it  is  too  often  misunderstood,  is  mere 
fantasy,  the  image-making  power  common  to  all  who  have 
the  gift  of  dreams. 

(5-  '55$  T.WILSON  Rhet.^^i)  17  a,  Nature  is  a  righte  that 
phantasie  hath  not  framed.  1672-3  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp. 

II.  130  You  have  attracted  by  force  of  phantasy  some  ex- 
traordinary Spirit  to  your  assistance.    1704  NEWTON  Opticks 
I.  II.  viii.  120  By  the  power  of  phantasy  we  see  Colours  in 
a  Dream.     xSji  LYTTON  Godolph.  xxvii,  Volktman  himself, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  northern  phantasy,  [could  not]  have 
sculptured  forth  a  better  image.     1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Logic  ii.  (1870)  III.  22  We  may  view  it  in  phantasy  as  black 
or  white.     1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  IX.  xiv.  vii   258 
note  ,  Their  union  with  the  Deity  was  .  .  through  the  phantasy. 

b.  A  mental  image. 

1823  LAMB_  Elia.  Ser.  I.  Grace  before  meat,  To  the  tem- 
perate fantasies  of  the  famished  Son  of  God.  a  1853  ROBERT- 
SON Serin.  Ser.  III.  vi.  81  Our  creative  shaping  intellect  pro- 
jected its  own  fantasies.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  vi. 
xlviii,  Fantasies  moved  within  her  like  ghosts. 

c.  A  product  of  imagination,  fiction,  figment. 
1362    LANGL.   P.  PI.  A.  i.  36   lapers   and   langelers  .  . 

Founden  hem  fantasyes.  1399  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  371 
If  ?e  ffynde  ffables  or  ffoly_  ther  amonge,  or  ony  ffantasie 
yffeyned  that  no  ffrute  is  in.  1688  R.  HOLME  A  rmoury 

III.  147/1    Centaurs,  Satyrs,    Griffins,    &c.    [are]    Forced 
Figures.  .  Fiction  or  Fantacy.  .to  express  a  Novelty. 

d.  An  ingenious,  tasteful,  or  fantastic  invention 
or  design. 

a.  c  1440  Gesta.  Rom.  xxxii.  123  (Harl.  MS.)  A  silkyne 
gyrdil,  sotilly  i-made  ;  for  the  damyselle  comunely  lovithe 
swichefantasys.  1542  RECORDE  Gr.Artes(\$bi)  Yvja,  Some 
questions  of  thys  rule  maye  be  varied  above  1000  waies  ; 
but  I  would  have  you  forget  suche  fantasies,  tyll  a  time  of 
more  leysure.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xxiii,  There  was  a 
monstrous  fantasy  of  rusty  iron. 

f).  1542-3  Act  34-5  Hen.  fill,  c.  i  Balades,  plaies, 
rimes,  songes,  and  other  phantasies.  1821  KEATS  Isabel 
xlvii,  A  soiled  glove,  whereon  Her  silk  had  played  in  purple 
phantasies. 

e.  esp.  in  Music  ;  a  fantasia.     (Cf.  6.) 

1597  MORI.EY  Introd.  Afiis.  181  The.  .chiefest  kind  of 
musick  which  is  made  without  a  dittie  is  the  fantasie,  that 
is,  when  a  musician  taketh  a  point  at  his  pleasure,  and 
wresteth  and  turneth  it  as  he  list.  1674  PLAYFORD  Still 
Mns.  I.  x.  34  This  is  called  the  Dupla  or  Semibreve  Time 
.  .its  Mood,  .is  usual  in  Anthems,  Fantasies,  &c. 

5.  A  supposition  resting  on  no  solid  grounds  ;  a 
whimsical  or  visionary  notion  or  speculation. 

Now  more  emphatically  contemptuous  than  FANCY  sb. 
_  a.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2669  His  olde  fader  fantasi  j>ai  filet 
in  hert.  ^1440  Gencrydes  4652  Leve  all  these  fantesies.  .ye 
<™B  not  fynde  it  thus.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
166  b,  1  he  mynde.  .  is  moost  apte  to  .  .  waueryng  fantasyes 
aboute  dyuerse  thynges.  1665  MANLEY  CroHns'  Lena  C. 
\Varres  953  The  Minds  of  the  common  People  would  be 
divided,  according  as  any  one  would  teach  his  Fantasies. 
1876  WHITNEY  Sights  f,  Ins.  II.  xiv.  443  All  that  would  be 
to  them  less  than  fancy—  mere  fantasy.  1878  MORLFY 
Vanvenargues  Crit.  Misc.  20  Many  pernicious  and  destruc- 
tive fantasies. 

p.  1586  COGAN  Haven  Health  ccxliii.  (1636)  306  Vaine 
is  their  phantasie  that  thinke  it  ungodly  to  flee  from  .  .  tlie 
plague,  a  1610  HEALEY  Epictetits  Man.  (1636)  30  Keepe 
thy  mmde  firme  against  all  such  phantasies.  1858  R  A 
VAUGHAN  Ess.  %  Rev.  I.  6  Not  a  phantasy  in  religion  but 
might  there  soar  or  nutter. 

t  b.  In  my  fantasy:  ='  as  I  imagine  '  ;  modestly 
used  for  '  in  my  opinion  '.  Obs. 


.«•  1543  RECORDE  Gr.  Artes  (I56i)  Lj,  And  yet  in  my 
simple  fantasy  these  thinges  offer  them-selves  .  .  to  be  studied 
for  aboute  progression.  1570-6  LAMDARDE  Peramb.  Kent 
(1826)  191  In  mine  own  fantasie  it  wanteth  not  the  feete  of 


sound  reason  to  stand  upon. 
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p.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  237  Ther 
standeth  a  Towne  yet  called  Sturmere,  which  (in  m> 
phantasie)  sufficiently  mainteineth  the  knowledge  of  thi 
matter. 

6.  Caprice,  changeful  mood  ;  an  instance  of  this 
a  caprice,  whim,     f  Often  in  at,  after,  according 
to,  upon  one's  own  fantasy  (a/is.). 

a.  a  1450  Knt.  fie  la  Tour  23  AHe  good  women,  .aught  t< 
leve  all  suche  fantasyes.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  vi.  25  Hi: 
wyf.  .heloued.  .of  fyne  loue  wythout  fayntasie.  1519 /«/*-;•/ 
FourElfm.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  1 .  7  Every  man  after  his  fantasy 
Will  write  his  conceit.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  v.  i 
146  Whosoeuer  shall  kill  his  souldier  vpon  his  owne  fan 
tasie,  without  iust  cause.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xi.  (1851 
420  The  Kingdom  . .  must  depend  in  great  exigencies  upon 
the  fantasie  of  a  Kings  reason.  1679-1714  BURNET  Hist 
Ref.,  It  was.  .out  ot  no  light  fantasy,  .that  he  thus  refusec 
it.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  xvii,  Fate  plays  her  wontec 
fantasy,  .with  thee  and  me.  1883  C.  F.  WOOLSON  For  the 
Major  iv,  Little  ways,  .considered  to  belong  to  the  '  fanta- 
sies of  genius'. 

ff.  1548    HALL  Chron,  137  b,  The  Dolphyn  tooke  upon 

hym,  the  rule,  .orderyng  causes. . after  hisawne.  .phantasie. 

1624   CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  ill.  v.   55   Our  strength  and 

labours  were  idely  consumed  to  fulfill  his  phantasies. 

t7.  Inclination,  liking,  desire.  Obs. 

a,  £  1374  CHAUCER  Former  Age  51  The  lambyssh  poeple 
. .  Hadden  no  fantesye  to  debate,     c  1386  —  Miller's  T.  5  Al 
his  fantasye  Was  torned  for  to  lerne  astrologye.      c  1450 
Merlin  213  Soche  a  fantasie  fill  in  his  herte  that  he  cowde 
not  it  remeve.      1462  Fasten  Lett.  No.  435  II.  83  If.  .ther 
be  sent  swhyche  downe  to  tak  a  rewyll  as  the  pepyll  bathe  a 
fantsy  in.     1535  STEWART  Croft.  Scot.    II.  158  Throw  fan- 
tasie of  this  Roxiana,  Of  hir  sic   plesour   he   had.     1599 
HAKLUYT  l'oy.\.  4  He  fell  into  a  fantasie  and  desire  to  .. 
know  how  farre  that  land  stretched,     a  1618  RALEIGH  Rent. 
(1644)83  Everyman  prefers  his  fantasie  in  that  appetite, 
before  all  other  worldly  desires. 

/3.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  ft  M.  (1596)  65/1  Diuerse  men  [wor- 
ship] diuerse  gods ;  so  as  euerie  one  hath  in  himselfe  a 
mind  or  phantasie  to  worship. 

Fantasy  (farntasi),z;.  Forms:  a.  5-7 fantasie, 
-ye,  5-6  fantesye,  6  fantase,  -aise,  7  fant'sy, 
5-  fantasy.  0.  6-7  phantasie,  -y,  (6  phantasey, 
7  phantaoy,  -zy),  9  phantasy,  [a.  OF./antasie-r, 
i.  fantasie  FANTASY  si.] 

1.  trans.  =  FANCY  v .  I  ;  rarely,  to  fantasy  with 
oneself.  Now  arch,  with  the  sense:  To  imagine 
in  a  visionary  manner. 

_  £1430  LYDG.  Bochas  Prol.  3  Men  of  craft  may.  .Fantasien 
in  their  inward  sight  Devises  newe.  1543  GRA_FTON  Contn. 
Harding  496  Dreames  . .  his  awne  feare  lantesieth.  1547-8 
Ordre  o/  Communion  i  Euery  manne  phantasying  and 
deuisyng  a  sondery  waie  by  hymself  1563-87  FOXE  A.  ff 
M.  (1684)  II.  23/1  It  was  not  the  same  very  present  Body  of 
Christ,  as  the  Priests  did  phantasie.  a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH 
Commit].  Eng.  (16091  5  As  wise  men  have  . .  fantasied  foure 
simple  bodies  which  they  call  elements.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  182  The  image  of  the  yong  gentleman 
was  well  phantazied  in  her  brain.  1818  KEATS  Endym.  509 
A  dream.,  so  phantasied.  1855  MOTI.KY  Dutch  Kef.  II. 
17  He  fantasied  in  his  imagination  a  kind  of  religion,  halt 
Catholic,  half  Reformed. 

b.  with  obj.  and  inf.  or  object  clause. 

1430  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  ii,  Day  by  day  cast  and  fan- 
tesyeth  How  his  venim  may  . .  Upon  this  Jason  be  fully 
execute.  1561  TURNER  Htttaln.  51  a,  Som  dyd  phantasey 
one  thyng  to  be  the  cause  and  som  an  other.  1581  BENT- 
LEY  Man.  Malrones  77  Fantasing  with  themselves  that  I 
doo_  it ..  of  hatred.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  51  The 
Syrian  Leper. .  vainly  fant'sied, that  Gods  appointment  could 
not  put  a  difference  between  things  that  knew  no  other. 
C.  absol.  or  intr. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  x.  13  He  fantasieth 
thus ;  In  case  thei  go  to  wracke,  what  than  ? 

t  2.  trans.  To  wear  the  appearance  (tpavraaia.} 
of.  Oh.  rare—1. 

c  i6ti  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxm.  60  At  every  part  the  form 
did  comprehend  His  likeness ;  his  fair  eyes,  his  voice,  his 
stature,  every  weed  His  person  wore,  it  fantasied. 

t  3.  To  take  a  fancy  or  liking  to  ;  to  be  favour- 
ably inclined  to ;  to  fall  in  love  with.  Also  with 
inf.,  to  '  take  it  into  one's  head '  (to  do  some- 
thing). Cf.  FANCY  v.  8.  Obs. 

'! 
mu 

other  beast.  1591  WARNER  Alb.  f.ng.  vli.  xxx\v"(i6i2)"iti 
Death,  late  feared,  now  she  fantaseth.  1641  PRYNNE  Anlip. 
79  That  he  [the  King]  should  neither  phantacy  nor  regard 
the  serious  Petition  of  the  importunate  Commons. 

absol.  1560  BECON  Treat.  Fasting  xi.  Wks.  H.  89  b, 
Nether  do  they  direct  their  fastes  vnto  any  godly  end,  but 
as  euery  one  fantasieth,  so  do  they  fast. 

4.  intr.  To  play  fantasias ;  to  extemporize,  rare 
(but  often  in  Carlyle). 

1840  CARLYLE  Wks.  (1858)  II.  323  He  [Hoffmann]  could 
fantasy  to  admiration  on  the  harpsichord.  1858  —  Freiilt. 
Gt.  II.  x.  vi.  650  Fantasying  on  the  flute  in  an  animated 
strain. 

Hence  Pa-ntasying  -obi.  sb. 

J543  RECORDE  Gr.  Artes  d56i)Zvb,  You  should. .not 
have  taken  a  question  of  your  owne  fantasying.  i<« 
L.  SAUNDERS  Let.  in  Coverdaie  Let!.  Martyrs (1564)  184  The 
fantasmg  of  the  flesh-pottes  of  Egypte.  1607  Schol.  Disc, 
a^st.  Antichrist  n.  ix.  135  We  are  charged  with  a  Corinthian 
lantasymg  of  mens  persons. 

Fantekyn,  var.  f.  FAUNTEKIN  Obs. 

t  Fa-Uterie.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  fanterie,  ad.  It. 
fantena.  f.  fante  foot-soldier  (literally  boy,  short 
for  infante  =  INFANT-  cf.  FAUNT).]  Infantry;  tl 
foot-soldiers. 


PAR. 

a  1577  (JASCOIGM.  Fruits  ll'tir  c'ii  in  ll'ks.  (1587!  146 
Fine  ..  bands  of  English  Fanteries.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
I.  128  Trusting  vpon  their  Cauallery  and  Fanterie,  wherein 
they  are  strong. 

Fantigue  (fa-nlrg).  dial.  Also  fanteag(ue, 
fanteeg,  fantique.  [Cf.  FANTAD.]  A  slate  of 
anxiety  or  excitement ;  an  instance  of  this,  esp. 
a  fit  of  ill-humour. 

1825  Univ.  Songster  ii.  142  Don't  put  yourselves  in  a  fan- 
tique. 1837  DICKENS  Pick™,  xxxviii,  '  Inwolving  our  pre- 
cious governor  in  all  sorts  o'  fanteegs.'  1866  MKS.  H.  WOOD 
Elster's  Folly  I.  v.  117  You  need  not  have  put  yourself  in 
a  fantigue.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  H'ord-blt.,  The 
Missis  is  in  a  pretty  fantaig.  1882  W.  Worcestersh.  Class., 
'  E's  allus  on  with  some  uv  'is  fanteagues.1 

II  Fantoccini  (fss'-ntplfi-ni).  Also  8  fauto- 
oine,  9  vulgar  fantosoeny.  [It.  pi.  otfantoccino, 
dim.  offantoccio  puppet,  I.  fante  boy,  servant,  etc. : 
see  FANTERIE.] 

1.  pi.  Puppets  made  to  go  through  certain  evolu- 
tions by  means  of  concealed  strings  or  wires. 

1791  BOSWELI.  yotuison  (1816)  I.  396  The  exhibition  of  the 
Fantoccini  in  London.  1842  DICKENS  Amer.  Notes  (1850) 
60/1  Are  there  no  Punches,  Fantoccini,  Dancing  dogs  . .  or 
even  Barrel-organs  ?  1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold,  liutterfly 
xxx.  (1884)  227  As  awkward  as  a  pair  of  fantoccini. 

2.  A  dramatic  representation  in  which  these  are 
the  performers  ;  a  marionette  show. 

1771  MRS.  J.  HARRIS  in  Priii.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury 
(1870)  I.  212,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  '  Fantocine'  I 
saw  last  night.  1817  MAR.  EDOEWORTH  Harrington  (1832) 
132  He  had  refused  to  go  . .  to  the  Fantoccini.  1851 
MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  (1861)  III.  60  'The  Fantoccini  , 
he  said,  is  the  proper  title  of  the  exhibition  of  dancing  dolls. 

attrib.  1817  HAZLITT  Cliar.  Sliaks.  (1838)  220  The  fantoc- 
cini exhibition.  1829  —  Tat/e-t.  II.  Xli.  274  A  little  fan- 
toccini figure,  .playing  a  number  of  fantastic  tricks  before 
the  audience. 

Fantom,  obs.  form  of  PHANTOM. 

Faon,  obs.  form  of  FAWN. 

t  Fap,  a.  Ol's.     Drank,  intoxicated. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  i.  i.  183  The  Gentleman  had  drunke 
himselfe  out  of  his  flue  sentences. -And  being  fap,  sir,  was 
(as  they  say)  casheerd.  1818  J.  BROWN  Psyche  44  Getting 
daily  fap  with  ale. 

Tapes :  see  FEABERRY  dial.,  gooseberry. 

Faquir,  var.  of  FAKIE. 

II  Far,  sb.  Obs.  [Latin.]  A  coarse  kind  of 
wheat ;  spelt. 

r  1420  Pallad.  on  Hifsb.  xll.  i  Novembre  wol  with  whete 
&  far  besowe.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  138  As  for  the 
bearded  wheat  Far,  there  is  a  certaine  worme  breeding  in 
it  like  to  a  moth.  1624  MIDDLETON  Game  at  Chess  v.  iii. 
Cockles  from  Chios,  frank'd  and  fatted  vp  With  far  and 
Sapa,  Flower  and  cockled  Wine. 

Far  ((3.1),  adv.  Forms:  1-4  feor(r,  (3  south. 
veor),  2-3  (9 dial.) fur,  3-6  for,  (3  forre),  2-6 
fer(r(e,  3-4  south.  ver(re,  (2  fir,  3  fear,  fe;er, 
feir,  4  fere,  5  feer),  3-7  farrle,  (4-7  fare),  3- 
far.  Compar.  I  fier(r,  fyr(r,  2, 4  fir,  3-4  (9  dial} 
fur,  4-5  furre,  fyrre,  7  furr,  5  far,  2-6  ferrer, 
(4-6  ferrere),  2-3  ferror,  4-7  farrer,  5-6  farrar. 
Superl.  i  fyrrest,  3-5  ferrest,  3-6  farrest,  (4 
furrest,  7  farstl.  [OE.  feor(r  corresponds  to 
OFris./r,  OS./«r(Dn.tw),  OHG./«/-,  ON.Jiarre, 
Goth./M'rra:— OTeut.  *ferr-  (the  OTeut.  form  of 
the  suffix  is  not  determinable  with  certainty ;  a 
distinct  but  synonymous  type  appears  in  OS. 
and  OHG.  ferro,  MHG.  verre),  i.  OTeut.  root 
fer-  -.-OA.iyn.nfer-,  whence  Gr.  nipav,  Ski.  faros, 
beyond. 

The  forms  with  final  -e  in  13-141!)  c.  belong  ety- 
mologically  to  the  derivative  FERREN  ;  subse- 
quently the  monosyllabic  fcrre,  farre,  is  a  mere 
variant  spelling  of  fer,  far.  The  OE.  compara- 
tive fierr,fyrr  (:—*/trriz]  began  in  1 2th  c.  to  give 
place  to  a  new  formation  on  the  positive,  ferrer, 
-or;  this  survived  till  the  I7th  c.  in  the  form 
farrer;  after  that  period  the  comparative  and 
superlative  remained  only  in  dialects,  being  super- 
seded in  educated  use  by  farther,  farthest :  see 
FARTHER.] 

^1.  At  a  great  distance,  a  long  way  off.     Const. 
ram,  (colloq.)  off.    Also  with  advbs.  away,  off,  out. 

a.  in  space. 

c  900  Bxda's  Hist.  i.  i.  §  3  We  witan  heonan  noht  feor 
iber  ealond.  c  1025  Interl.  ir.  Rule  St.  Benet  I.  85  pa 
:allunga  feor  synd  on  geswince.  c  1205  LAY.  543  Achalon 
teihte  an  Hum  be  nes  noht  feor  from  heom.  a  1300  Cursor 
'^-  4933  (Cott.)  Theues  . .  of  a  cuntre  |>at  hej?en  es  far. 
1340  HAM  HOLE  J'r.  Consc.  7650  Ilk  planete  es  ferrer  ban 
other  fra  us.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  H'ks.  III.  184  Sum  ferrer 
and  sum  nerrer.  c  1420  Sir  Amadace(Czmi.)  xvi,  A  mar- 
hand  of  this  cite  Was  fer  oute  in  a-nothir  cuntre.  c  1440 
''romp.  Parr.  156  Fer,  or  fer  a.way,/r0c«/.  cij&s  Digby 
\Iyst.  (1882)  iv.  112,  I  was  not  farre  hence.  1490  CAXTOS 
Eneydos  x.  40  Whiche  caused  grete  fere  and  drede  vnto 
he  countreys  nygh  neyghbours  and  also  ferre  of.  1549 
~ompl,  Scot.  vi.  80  He  vil  see  ane  schip  farrar  on  the  seye. 
550  CROWLHY  Kpigr.  211  A  Spittlehouse,  no  farre  from 
where  his  dwelling  was.  1647  H.  MORE  SoHgofSoitl\l.  ii. 
I.  iii,  Things  near  seem  further  off;  farst  off,  the  nearst 
t^  hand.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Ceorg.  iv.  17  The  painted 
Jzard,  and  the  Birds  of  Prey,  .be  far  away.  1711  STICKLE 
'feet.  No.  63  F  7  Not  far  from  these  was  another  Set  of 


FAR. 


Far    upon 

875  JOWICTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  10  He 
is  likely  to  be  not   far  off  "himself.      1879  J.    BURROUGHS 


merry  People.       1808    SCOTT    Mann.    n.   i,     i-*i    u^un 
Northumbrian  seas.     1875^  JOWICTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  10  He 


Locusts  <5>  Wild  //.  (1884)  263  The  Green  Mountains., 
seen  careering  along  the  horizon  far  to  the  south-west. 

b.  Far  and  near  or  nigh  :  in  every  part,  every- 
where.    Far  or  near :  anywhere.     Far  nor  near : 
nowhere. 

rtiooo  Crist  390  (Gr.)  Feor  and  neah.  1:1175  Lamb. 
Hont.  137  To..beon  iwurSegede  fir  and  neor.  a  1250  Oivl 
$•  Night.  921  East  and  west,  feor  and  neor.  1x1300  Cursor 
M.  !7288  +  2i3(Cott.)Marie  ..  loked  farre  &  neghc.  c  1430 
Hymns  I'irg.  (1867)  107  pere  is  no  man  feer  ne  neer.  1587 
TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  ^1837)  96  The  brute  was  blowne  abrode 
both  farre  and  nye.  [1629  (see  5.).]  1631  GOUGE  God's 
Arrows  iii.  §  67.  305  Memorable  matters,  worthy  to  be 
knowne  farre  and  neare.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  295,  I.. 
have  sought  thee  farr  and  nigh,  a  1704  R.  I/ESTRANGE 
(J.i,  I  have  been  hunting  ..  far  and  near  ..  to  find  out 
a  remedy.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xiii,  But  I  could 
see  nothing  ot  them  far  or  near. 

c.  in  past  time.     Cf.  FAR-OFF. 

1362  LANGL.  /'.  PL  B.  xv.  226  In  a  freres  frokke  he  was 
yfonnde  ones  Ac  it  is  ferre  agoo  in  seynt  Fraunceys  tyme. 
1611  SHAKS.  M'int.  T.  iv.  iv.  442  Farre  then  Deucalion  off. 

d.  jig.  with  reference  to  unlikeness,  alienation 
of  feeling,  etc.     Often  elliptically  in  phrase  {So} 
far  from  — ing  (used  when  something  is  denied 
and  something  opposite  asserted).     Also  interjec- 
tionally,  Far  from  it. 

1534  WHITINTON  tr.  Tullyes  Offices  i.  C  v,  This  maner  is 
as  ferre  distaunt  from  oflyce  .  .that  [etc.].  1611  BIBLL:  /V. 
Ixxiii.  27  They  that  are  farre  from  thee,  shall  perish.  1648 
BOYLE  Strttph.  Love  xix.  (1700)  116  Gods  love  is  so  far  from 
resembling  the  usual  sort  of  Friends,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies  i,  150  So  far  from  imitating  the  industry  of  their 
Ancestors  ..  that  [etc.].  1840  DE  QUINCEY  Essenes  in. 
Wks.  1890  VII.  166  So  far  . .  from  shocking  his  [the  Jew's] 
prejudices,  .the  error  of  the  early  Christians  would  lie  the 
other  way.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xiv.  221  It  was  in 
a  far  from  unfriendly  fashion.  1874  DASENT  Tales  front 
Fjeld  128  He  was  not  far  off  losing  both  wit  and  sense. 
Ibid.  154  He  was  not  far  off  being  half-dead  of  thirst.  1882 
WICKSTEED  tr.  Knenen's  Hibhert  Lect.  m.  127  The  truly 
religious  tone,  .not  unmixed,  indeed,  far  from  it,  but  unmis- 
takable. 

e.  Phrases.  Far  be  it  from  (me,  etc.) :  a  form 
of  deprecation  =  '  God  forbid  that  (I,  etc.).'     /V/ 
be  far  (enough'}  if,  etc. :  a  strong  negation  or  re- 
fusal (vulgar].     Far  to  "\find,  seek :  (a)  hard  to 
discover,  out  of  the  way  ;  (£)  of  persons  :  at  a  loss. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xliv.  17  Josephe  answerde,  Fer  be  it  fro 
me,  that  Y  thus  do.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  xi.  77  BeJ>  bre 
fayre  vertues  and  beeb  nauht  ferr  to  fynde.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  163  Bee  it  farre  from  me  to  utter  any  such 
speache.  1667  EARL  OF  CARDIGAN  in  iitk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  9  Farre  be  it  from  me. .  to  enter  into  dis- 
pute with  your  Lordship.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  148 
F  4  Far  belt  that  I  should  attempt  to  lessen  the  Acceptance 
which  Men  of  this  Character  meet  with  in  the  World.  1752 
FOOTE  Taste  n.  Wks.  1799  I.  23  I'll  be  fur  enough  if  it 
en't  a  May-game.  1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr.  Atonem.  viii. 
(1852)225  Far,  infinitely  far,  be  such  imputation  from  our 
thoughts.  1874  GLADSTONE  m  Contcmp.  Rev.  Oct.  667  If 
instances  must  be  cited,  they  are  not  far  to  seek.  1879 
GEO.  ELIOT  Theo.  Such  xvi.  285  Many  minds  . .  are  far  to 
seek  for  the  grounds  of  social  duty.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss. 
s.  v.,  '  I'll  be  far  if  I  do '  means '  I  will  not.' 

2.  To  a  great  distance  ;  to  a  remote  place. 

£•825  Vesp.  Psalter  ix.  22  Tohwon  dryhten  jzewite  5u  feor. 
c  1205  LAY.  1720  He  ferde  to  feor  ut  from  his  meren.  c  1250 
Gen.  $  Ex.  2616  Wilt  5u,  leuedi,  ic  go  fear  out.  c  1350 
Will.  Paler  tie  2781  To  fle  . .  fer  away  from  be  see.  c  1450 
St.  C«M&'r/(Surtees)2i84  Farrer  fra  men  to  be  remoued. 
1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Martyrs  D  ij,  I  wisht  the  popes 
dominion  Might  stretch  no  furr  than  Callis  Ocean.  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp.  ii.  i.  no  She.  .is  so  farre  from  Italy  remoued. 
1667  MILTON  P.L.xi.  727  He  ceas'd  Contending,  and  re- 
mov'd  his  Tents  farr  off.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat,  Hist.  (1776) 
IV.  329  A.  .habitation,  from  which  it  seldom  ventures  far. 

b.  To  a  great  distance  in  various  directions ; 
over  a  large  area  ;  widely. 

c  1200  Vices  fy  Virtues  (1888)  45  Carite  sprat  his  bowes  on 
braede  and  on  lengSe  swioe  ferr.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  216 
J>i  fame  shall  goo  fer.  <r  1440  York  Myst.  xi.  So  So  sail  )?e 
folke  no  farrar  sprede.  1692  J.  BARNES  Pref.  Verses  in 
E.  Walker  Epictetus'1  Mor.,  An  Heathen,  far  for  vertue 
Fam'd. 

to.  To  cast  far:  to  make  far-reaching  plans. 
(Cf.  FAR-CASTEK.)  So  to  bethink  far.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8269  (Cott.)  Ferr  and  depe  he  vmbi- 
thoght.  ci394  P.  PI.  Crede  485  Fer  he  [be  devell]  casteb 
toforn  be  folke  to  destroye. 

3.  To  or  at  an  advanced  point  of  progress,     a. 
in  space.     (Down  to  the  1 5th  c.  the  vb.  go  is  often 
omitted  after  will,  shall,  may,  can,  etc.) 

171300  Fragtn.  Pop.  Sc.  (Wright)  210  Whan  the  sonne 
hath  thider  i-drawe  the  mist  thurf  hire  hete,  Hit  ne  mai  no 
fur  for  the  colde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288  +  392  (Cott.  i 
lesus  made  horn  semblant  as  he  wald  ferrer  goo.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  308  Ferrere  mot  he  nouht,  Scot- 
lond  forto  se.  £-1386  CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  89  Sayde  this 
yiman,  '  Wiltow  fer  to  day?'  r  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg. 
303  It  is  sett  undir  a  mannes  ers  to  drawe  out  be  emeroides 
pat  sitlib  hed  fer  yn.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  6091  Ay 
pe  ferrer  bat  he  gase.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  276  No  far 
thou  shalle.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.  i  How  farre 
purpose  you  to  trauell  this  way.  1709  STEELE  &  ADDISON 
Tatler  No.  114  F  i  We  were  now  got  pretty  far  into  West- 
minster. fixSoi  R.  GALL  Tint  Quey  Poems  173  Here,  or 
we  gae  farer  ben,  Aihlins  it's  fitting  to  let  ken  To  them  wha 
reads,  that  [etc .].  1814  SOUTH EY  Roderick  m,  We  travell'd 
fast  and  far.  1845  tr.  Sue's  Wandering  Je^v  xvii.  86  Long 
bamboos  which  are  driven  far  into  the  ground. 
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b.  Jig.  with  reference  to  progressive  action  or 
condition :    To   a   great    length   or   degree.     Par 
gone :  in  an  advanced  stage.     Togo  far  to  (produce 
a  certain  effect) :  to  tend  greatly,     t  To  speak  a 
person  far :  to  go  to  great  lengths  in  his  praise. 

/i  1300  Cursor  M.  lion  (Gott.)  Bot  elixabeth  was  ferrer 
gane.  1360-80  WYCLIF  Tracts  xxii.  (1879)  311  pel  she  wen 
ferrere  how  bei  ben  disciplis  of  fals  pharisees.  c  1430  Cliev. 
Assigne  311,  I  kan  sey  no  furre.  1545  BRINKLOW  Coinfl.Q 
This  matter  is  so  farre  gone,  that  there  is  no  remedy.  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  Q  iij  b,  Least  by  presuming  to  farre, 
I  should  loose  myselfe.  i^gTwvNK  Phisicke  agst.  Fortune 
n.  xc.  278  a,  Who  is  so  mad  . .  vnlesse  he  be  to  farre  gone, 
that  standeth  not  in  feare  of  them  ?  1579  FULKR  Heskins' 
Parl.  382  Maister  Heskins  store  is  farre  spent.  1611  SHAKS. 
Cyinh.  i.  i.  24  You  speakehim  farre.  1668  HALE/V</T  Relic's 
Ahridgm.  3  Where  the  subject  of  any  Law  is  single., 
prudence,  .may  go  far  at  one  Essay  to  provide  a  fit  law. 
1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  Apol.,  When  these  two  enter  far  into  the 
composition  of  any  work.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  34 
p  4  There's  no  carrying  a  Metaphor  too  far,  when  a  Lady's 
Charms  are  spoke  of.  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  I. 
377  To  do  all  they  could  to  hinder  him  to  engage  too  far. 
c  1813  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Stories  Ch.  Catech.  \\,  19  Both  .. 
veryj  tipsy  . .  one  , .  so  far  gone,  that  she  could  not  walk 
straight.  z8x8  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  233  This  was 
going  too  far.  1845  McCuLLOCR  Taxation  \\.  x.  (1852)  361 
This  high  duty,  .went  far  to  enable  the  distillers  to  fix  the 
price  of  spirits.  1847  GROTE  Greece  ii.  xlvii.  (1862)  IV.  191 
The  Corinthians  had  gone  too  far.  .to  admit  of  listening  to 
arbitration.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  1. 46  You  are  already 
far  gone  in  your  love. 

c.  in  time,    t  With  genitive,  Far-  days,  nights  : 
late  in  the  day  or  night  (cf.  Gr.  tr6ppw  TTJS  -type pas, 
TTJ?  VVKTQS")  ;  in  later  use  a\?>Q far-day,  -night  (cf.  8  c). 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3900  Be  bai  had  fyneschid  bis  fi^t 
was  ferre  in  with  euyn.  c  1440  Generydes  66  A  man 
right  ferre  in  age.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  7'<wr(i868)  45  She 
happed  to  abide  so  longe  on  a  sonday  that  it  was  fer  dayes. 
1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  \.  (1822)  135  He  wes  walk,  and  fer 
run  in  yeris.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglionfs  Courtyer 
K  iij  b,  It  was  farre  in  nighte.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
III.  1148/2  It  is  far  nights,  i&am&ut/f.  Return  fr.Parnass. 
in.  ii.  (Arb.)  42  But  the  day  is  farre  spent,  M.  Recorder. 
1631  Celestina  viii.  98  O  how  farre  daies  is  it?  1662  J. 
DAVIES  Voy.Ambass.  278  It  was  far-night  ere  we  got  away. 
1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  n.  §  26  The  day  being  now  far 
spent.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl.  III.  2  Far  gone  as 
the  day  was.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  10  Sept.  5/5  A  heavy 
downpour  which  continued  far  into  the  night. 

4.  By  a  great  interval,  widely,  a.  of  separation 
in  place  ;  Jig.  of  estrangement  or  alienation. 

(1400  Rom.  Rose  3483  His  mercy  was  to  ferre  bihynde. 
1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  I  v  a,The  heaven  sainctes  who  be  farrer 
distanted.  .from  us  then.  .London,  .from  Cambredge.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  12  These  two  Sees  were  farre  asonder, 
that  is  to  say,  Caunterbury  and  Yorke.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  649  Following  not  far  after  himself.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  306  He  . .  leaves  the  Scythian 
Arrow  far  behind.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  1284  Far 
distant  from  their  native  soil.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  \.  xvii, 
Mortham's  lord  grew  far  estranged  From  the  bold  heart 
with  whom  he  ranged. 

b.  qualifying  adjs.,  advbs.,  or  their  equivalents, 
implying  excess,  defect,  or  variation  from  a  standard. 
fin  i6-i7th  c.  often  prefixed  to  adjs.  or  advbs.  of 
negative  import,  as  in  far  unfit  — lax  from  fit. 

a  '375  Joseph  Arim.  552  pei  were  weri  of-fou^ten  and 
feor  ouer-charged.  1521  FISHER  Wks.  (1876)  348  This  man 
gothe  fer  wyde  from  the  streyght  waye.  1555  PHILPOT 
J^et.  m  Coverdale  Lett.  Martyrs  (1564)  229  God  knoweth  it 
is  written  far  uneasily.  1564  GRIXDAL  Fun.  Semi.  Emfi. 
Ferdinand  Rem.  (1843)  20  Preparations  afore  death  ..far 
out  of  square.  1614  R.  TAILOR  Hog  hath  lost  Pearl  in 
Dodsley  O.  PI.  (1780)  VI.  390  Then  my  Lord,  your  father 
is  far  impatient.  1631  WEEVER  A  tic.  Fun.  A  fan.  532 
A  match  thought  farre  vnfit  for  such  a  man.  1835  SIR  J. 
Ross  Narr.  znd  Voy.  xli.  545  We  were  often  far  underfed. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  207  They  were  not  far  wrong. 
C.  of  inequality  or  unlikeness.  Often  with 
comparatives  or  superlatives;  sometimes  more 
emphatically  far  (and}  away.  Also  with  vbs.,  as 
to  differ,  exceed,  excel,  etc.  Far  other :  widely 
different,  f  To  distinguish  far :  to  make  a  wide 
distinction. 

CQOO  Baedas  Hist.  m.  xiv.  §  2  Feor  on  o)>re  wisan. 
«  1400-50  Alexander  3922  A  beste.-Fere  fersere  ban  an 
olifaunt.  1496  Act  12  Hen.  K/7,  c.  6  They  be  sold  far 
under  the  Price  that  they  be  worth.  1545  JOYE  Exp.  Dan.  v. 
75  a,  He  passed  farre  his  grandfather  in  synne.  1562  J.  HEY- 
WOOD  Prov.  <5-  Epigr.  (1867)  20  Ye  be  better  fed  then  taught 
farre  awaie.  1563  SHUTE  Archit.  Dia,  Which  differeth 
not  farre  from  the  declaration  of  Vitruuius.  1587  GOLDING 
De  Mornay  xxiv.  373  One  that  beheld  a  farre  other  beauty 
.  .and  tasted  a  farre  other  pleasure  than  of  the  worlde.  1593 
SHAKS.  Liter.  81  Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  show. 
1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  2  A  farre  most  excellent  weight 
of  glory.  1646  DK.  HAMILTON  in  H.  Papers  (Camden)  124 
No  Englishman  will . .  hold . .  that  Scotland  must  be  satisfied 
with  it,  farre  leese  that  it  be  of  the  Scots  framing,  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  862  To  answer  and  resound  farr  other 


I    the  far  greatest  Part  of  the  Terrestrial  Globe  consists.   1709 
i    STEELE  Tatler  No.   92  F  i  With  us  it  is  far  otherwise. 
i    1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  II.  vi.  156  You  will  allow  it  to  consist 
with  me,  as  a  Roman,  to  distinguish  far  between  a  Pro- 
testant and  a  Pagan.     1743  J.  MORRIS  Serin,  ii.  53  Paul 
uses  this  argument  to  prove  charity  far  preferable.     1773 
MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  I.   187  The  delight 
..more  far  away  than  I  have  ever  received.     1880  T.  A. 
STALDING  Eliz,  Demonol.  22  A  slight  surrender  of  principle 
was  a  far  surer  road  to  success.  1883  W.  E.  NORRIS  Tkirtty 


FAR. 

Hall  xxxiv,  You  are  far  and  away  the  greatest  scoundrel 
I  ever  saw.  1885  Lain  Reports  29  Ch.  Div.  528  The 
testator's  estates  were,  .incumbered  ..to  an  amount  far 
beyond  their  value. 

1 5.  From  a  remote  source.  Obs.  exc.  in  Comb. : 
see  FAR-FETCHED,  etc. 

i6»9  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  65  For  this  purpose  all 
kinde  of  wilde  beasts  were  brought  farre  and  neere.  1697 
tr.  C'tess  D'Aunoy's  Traz>.  (17061  34  Here'sthe  Etymology 
of  a  Word  drawn  far  enough. 

6.  Preceded  by  as,  how,  so,  thus,  the  word  (like 
many  other  quantitative  advbs.  and  adjs.)  often 
undergoes   a   change  of  meaning,  the  notion  of 
definite  quantity  being  substituted  for  the  primary 
notion  of   great  quantity.     Hence   the  following 
modifications  of  the  preceding  senses : 

a.  To  or  at  a  definite  distance. 

c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1238  Bi  al-so  fer  so  a  bo}e  mai  ten  <Sor 
sat  his  moder.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  506  (Cott.)  How  farr  es 
in  to  hell  pitte.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  42  p  4  When 
there  is  a  Battle  in  the  Hay-Market  Theatre,  one  may  hear 
it  as  far  as  Charing-Cross.  1860  TYNDALL  C/«r.  i.  xxvii.  215, 
I  had  not  thought  it  possible  to  see  so  far  through  so  dense 
a  storm. 

b.  Up  to  or  at  a  particular  point  of  advance. 
17x300  Cursor  M.  2253  (Cott.)  Now  we  haue  vs  sped  sa 

ferr.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  man  ii.  60  Sith  that  it  is 
soo  ferre  come  that  ye  wyll  not  here  ys,  we  shall  kepe  owr 
peas.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Chron.  xvii[i].  16  Who  am  I  ?  and 
what  is  my  house,  yl  thou  hast  broughte  me  thus  farre  ?  i6n 
BIBLE  Jer.  Ii.  64  Thus  farre  are  the  words  of  leremiah. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  105  If  a  Man  would  endeuour  to  raise 
or  fall  his  Voice.. as  farre  as  an  Eighth.  1724  DE  FOE 
filem.  Cavalier  (1840)  172  The  king  was  almost  as  far  as 
Banbury.  1833  CRUSE  Eusebius  i.  v.  29  Thus  far  Josephus. 
1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  I.  469  Menander.  .went  on 
as  far  as  the  Isamus,  1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  I.  221 
She  could  make  an  ormolu  bracelet  go  as  far  as  another 
woman's  emerald  clasps.  Mod.  So  far  no  great  harm  has 
been  done. 

C.  To  a  certain  extent  or  degree. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  16386  (Cott.)  Sacles  es  he  sa  feir  se  sum 
i  can.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2209  Hated  bothe  of  olde  and 
yong,  As  fer  as  Gaweyn  the  worthy,  Was  preised  for  his 
curtesie.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  Z>/V/«(Caxton)  i  As  fer  as  my 
wrecchednes  wold  suffyse.  1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs 
Husb.  in.  (1586)  116  The  bay  [horse]  is  most  of  price  as 
farre  as  I  see  at  this  daye.  1579  LYLY  Enfhncs  {Arb.)  191 
For  thou.  .wilt  not  permit  any  (as  farre  as  in  thee  lyeth)  to 
be  well  employed.  1601  J.  MANNINGHAM  in  Shaks.  C. 
Praise 45  A  Citizen  gaene  soe  farr  in  liking  with  him.  1638 
DK.  HAMILTON  in  H.  Papers  (Camden>  18  How  fare  I  shall 
beabill  to  prevail  uith  him  I  can  not  yett  tell.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  \.  viii.  35  He  may  be  so  farre  a  good  man,  as  to 
be  free  from  giving  offence.  1751  JORTIN  Semi.  11771)  I. 
ill.  46  Such  persons  may  so  far  conduce  to  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  a  nation.  1821  J.  Q.  ADAMS  in  C.  Davies 
Metr.  Syst.  HI.  (1871)  119  But  this  law  so  far  as  it  prescribed 
a  new  bushel,  had  never  been  executed.  1835  THIRLWALL 
Greece  I.  423  To  decide  how  far  he  deserved  it.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  427  Let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain 
how  far  we  are  consistent  with  ourselves. 

7.  quasi-j^.    a.  t  Of,  on  far:  see  AFAR,    t  Upon 
far:  at  a  distance.     From  far',  at  a  distance  (cf. 

FERREN).  By  far :  by  a  great  interval  (  =  sense  4) ; 
see  BY  i8b.  In  so  far:  to  such  an  extent. 

01300  Cursor  M.  6655  (Cott.)  J>am  thoght  him  hornd 
apon  farr.  Ibid.  13457  (Cott.)  Fra  ful  ferr  can  bai  til  him 
seke.  Ibid.  27643  (Cott.)  Sin  es  fowler  ban  any  deuil  in  hell 
by  fer.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  17  Sum  of  hem 
comen  fro  ferre.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xix.  86  To  J>at 
ymage  men  commez  fra  ferre  in  pilgrimages.  1513-75 
Diurn.  Occurrents  (1833)  276  Thair  wes  the  greiter  slauchter 
be  over  far  maid  vpoun  the  IngUs.  1647  H.  MORE  Philos. 
Devot.  43  Lo  I  from  farre  I  you  salute.  1737  WHISTON 
Josephus  Ant iq.  i.  xix.  §  10  Thus  far  of  his  apology  was 
made.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  28  That,  like  the  circle  bound- 
ing earth  and  skies,  Allures  from  far.  1871  SMILES  Charac. 
x.  (1876)  282  By  far  the  largest  class  of  readers.  1888 
BKYCE.At/ier.  Comtnw.  I.  viii.  104  Eloquence.,  imagination 
. .  or  extent  of  knowledge,  are  all  in  so  far  a  gain  to  him 
that  [etc.]. 

f  b.  To  have  far  to :  to  have  a  long  way  to  go 
to,  be  far. from.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI,  B.  xix.  477  l>e  vyker  had  fer  home 
&  faire  toke  his  leue.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xn.  196  Folwe  forp  bat 
fortune  wol ;  thou  hast  ml  fer  to  elde. 

8.  Combinations. 

a.  When^/fcr  (in  senses  1-5)  qualifies  a  ppl.  adj. 
used  attributively,  it  is  usually  hyphened,  thus 
giving  rise  to  an  unlimited  number  of  quasi-com- 
pounds,  as  far-beaming^  -branching,  -embracing^ 
-extending,  etc. 

1533  MORE  Anstu.  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  1047/1  Making 
one  perfit  person  and  one  farpassing  perfyt  person  of  God 
and  man  together.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  2  The  manner 
rather  of  desperate  men  farre  driven.  1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad 
1. 19  Far-shooting  Phcebus.  1601  YARTNGTON  Two  Lament. 
Traj.  in.  n.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  I  will  . .  live  in  some  far- 
removed  continent.  £11649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems 
Wks.  (1711)  31  These  saphyre  far-extending  heights.  1688 
Addr.  in  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  2536/1  Your  far  distanced  New 
England  Subjects.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  127  O  Queen  ! 
whose  far-resounding  fame,  Is  bounded  only  by  the  starry 
frame.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  i.  272  Their  Arms  Far- 
gleaming,  dart  the  same  united  Blaze.  1779-81  JOHNSON 
L.  /'.,  Sivift  Wks.  III.  404  Variegated  by  far-sought  learn- 
ing. 1784  COWPER  Task  i.  184  Mighty  winds  That  sweep 
the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood.  i8ia  BYRON  Ch. 
liar.  n.  xli,  Leucadia's  far-projecting  rock  of  woe.  1820 
KEATS  St.  Agnes  xxix,  Far-heard  clarionet.  1827  HARE 
Guesses  (1859)  69  Expressing  profound  and  farstretching 
thoughts  in  the  simplest  words.  1857  RVSKIN  Pol.  Ecoit. 


FAB. 

Art  139  Considcrwhat  a  far-branching,  far-embracing  good 
you  have  wrought.  1864  ENGEL  Mus,  Anc.  Nat.  232  Far- 
spread  popularity. 

b.  rarely  in  similar  quasi-comb.  with  vbl.  sbs., 
as  far-flashing,  -tvithdrawal. 

1822  SHELLEY  Hellas  331  The  far-flashing  of  their  starry 
lances  Reverberates  the  dying  light  of  day.  1866  HOWKLI.S 
I'eutt.  Life  xvii,  Their,  .strange  effect  of  far-withdrawal. 

c.  Special  combinations :  far-back  a.,  ancient ; 
far-being  vbl.  sb.,  the  state  of  being  at  a  distance  ; 
f  far-born  a.,  born  long  ago;    far-darter,   one 
who  sends  darts   to   or   from   a   great   distance ; 
•)•  far-day,  the  latter  part  of  the  day  [cf.  3  c];  far- 
eastern  a., belonging  to  the  extreme  east;  far-farer 
(rare),  =  far-goer;    far-foamed  a.,  fringed  with 
foam  for    a   great   distance ;   far-goer,   one  who 
goes   far,   lit.   and  Jiff. ;    far-gone    a.,   advanced 
to    a    great  extent  ;    far-northern   a.,  lying    in 
the  extreme  north ;    far-point  (Optics),  the   ex- 
treme  range  ;   far-seeing  a.,  —  FAB-SIGHTED  i  ; 
far-seen  a.,  seen  at  a  distance;   also  Sc.  =  FAB- 
SIGHTED  ;  far-shot  a.  = far-shooting;  far-southern 
a.,  at  the  extreme  south  ;  f  far-went  a.,  that  has 
wended  or  travelled  far  ;    far-western,  belonging 
to  the  extreme  west. 

1890  CHILD  Eng.  ft  Sc.  Ball.  vn.  ccix.  126/2  Some  "far- 
back  reciter  of  the  Scottish  ballad.  1380  SIDNEY  Arcadia 
(1622)  124  The  desolation  of  the  "far-being  from  comfort. 
1672  WYCHERLEY  Low  in  Wood  III.  i,  Nine-and-thirty 
years  old,  mistress  ?  I'd  have  you  to  know  I  am  no  "far- 
born  child.  1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad  i.  91  This  is  cause  why 
heaven's  "Far^iarter  darts  These  plagues  amongst  us.  1868 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  ( 1870)  I .  H.  500  Dimly  he  remembered 
..the  sight  Of  the  Far-darter.  1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex 
Scint.  i.  74  "Far-day  sullies  flowres.  1861  DASENT  Burnt 
Njal\\.  354  Thorwald  Kodran's  son,  the  "far-farer.  1820 
KEATS  Hyperion  n.  172  Murmurs,  which  his  first  endeavour- 
ing tongue  Caught  infant-like  from  the  "far-foamed  sands. 
1841  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  VI.  358  The  party 
which  the  "far-goers  at  least  of  the  deliberants,  believe 
to  be  the  least  undeserving  of  the  two.  1778  Conauerors 
39  As  drunken  men  who  brave  the  dang'rous  fight  O'er 
sparkling  glasses  in  the  "far-gone  night.  1831  T.  L.  PEA- 
COCK Crotchet^  Castle  xvi,  Which  the  far -gone  innamorato 
found  irresistible.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxiii.  309 
The  temperature  of  these  "far-northern  regions.  1876 
BERNSTEIN  Five  Senses  72  The  "far-point  of  the  eye. 
1848  LYTTON  Harold  vin.  ii,  Though  wise  and  "farseeing, 
Harold  was  not  suspicious.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumit 
790  From  lofty  Caucasus  "far  seen  by  those,  Who  in  the 
Caspian  . .  toil.  1817  KEBLE  Chr.  Y.  Monday  bef.  Easter, 
Two  silent  nights  and  days  In  calmness  for  His  far-seen 
hour  He  stays.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  vm.  453  Useful  Mer- 
cury And  "far-shot  Phoebus.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I. 
xxili.  228  Commodore  Wilkes  in  his  "far-southern  discovery 
of  an  Antarctic  continent.  1609  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Answ. 
Nameless  Cath.  191  The  Gibeonites  came  to  losua  like  "far- 
went  Trauellers.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Arte  Eng.  Poesie  121 
[Northern  English]  is  not  so  Courtly  . .  as  our  Southerne 
English  is,  no  more  is  the  "far  Westerne  mans  speach.  1844 
Bp.  S.  WILBERFORCE  Hist.  Amer.  Ch.  (1846)341  The  pecu- 
liar services  of  a  far- western  clergyman. 

Far  (fai),  a.  Forms:  1-4  feor(r,  2-6  fer,  3-7 
farr,  5-7  farre,  3-  far.  Compar.  I  fyrra  (fern,  and 
neut.  -e),  3-4  fyrre,  furre,  3-6  ferre(r(e,  3  fer- 
ror(e,  south,  verrore,  4-7  farrer.  Super!,  i  fyr- 
rest,  3-5  ferrest,  3-6  farrest.  [OE.feorr=  OFris. 
fer,  fir,  OS.  fer,  OHG./fr:-WGer.  type  *fcrro-. 
As  the  adj.  does  not  occur  in  Gothic  or  ON.,  it  is 
prob.  derived  from  the  adv.] 

1.  Remote  :  a.  in  space  ;  chiefly  of  countries  or 
places ;  occas.  of  persons,  etc.  The  far  cast,  north, 
•west,  south :  the  extreme  eastern,  etc.  parts  of  a 
region,  or  of  the  world.  The  Far  West:  now 
esp.  the  western  parts  of  the  U.S.  or  of  North 
America.  ^  Far  absence:  absence  in  a  distant 
part. 

rtiooo  Wife's  Complaint  47  (Gr.)  Feorres  folclondes. 
a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1565  Into  be  ferreste  ende  of  Alixandre. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4820  (Cott.)  Wee  are  o  farr  cuntre,  Of  a 
land  halt  chanaan.  1340  Ayenb.  204  Huerof  yeakle  filozofes 
hem  uledden  in-to  uerre  stedes  in-to  dezert.  1382  WYCLIF 
Joel  iii.  8  They  shule  selle  hem  to  Sabeis,  a  fer  folc.  c  1450 
Mirour Saluacionn  1643  Thick  ffolewastoure  son .  .departid 
to  ferre  lande.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxviii. 
585  Folke  cam.,  from  fen  e  ways  for  to  seke  hym.  1548 
HALL  Chron.  101  b.The  Englishemen  consideryng. .  the  farre 
absence  of  their  frendes.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Ncwe  Ind. 
(Arb.)  8  To  returne  home  from  these  farre  countreys.  a  1605 
MONTGOMERY  Misc.  Poems  (1886)  xxxii.  38  Far  foullis 
hes  ay  fair  fethers,  sum  will  say.  1682  DEYDEN  Mac 
Ft.  131  To  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main.  1808 
J.  BARLOW  Colmnb.  i.  45  A  far  dim  watch-lamp's  thrice 
reflected  beam.  1822  SHELLEY  Hellas  813  What  hearest 
thou!  Malimud.  A  far  whisper.  1839  BAILEY  Fes!its(iSs4) 
56  It  is  fear  which  beds  the  far  to-come  with  fire.  1890 
HOWEI.LS  m  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  965  The  great  plains 
..in  the  far  West. 

absol.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  494  To  visile  The  ferrest  in 
his  parish. 

.  *>•  fig-  of  remoteness  or  difference  in  time,  rela- 
tionship, or  nature. 

IS31  ELYOT  Gov.  ii.  vi.  (1557)  100  A  vice  moste  ugly,  and 
farrest  from  humanitee.  1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  Fiitr 
309  How  farre  this  fielde  is  to  that  which  bordereth  upon 
it.  1630  CRASHAW  Poems  129  Pulling  far  history  Nearer. 
1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  799  Sir  Torre . .  Past  up  the  still  rich 
city  to  his  kin  His  own  far  blood.  1860  HAWTHORNE  Mart. 
Faun  (1879)  II.  xx.  200  So  many  far  landmarks  of  time. 
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c.  The  far  end,  -\ the  far:  the  very  end,  or 
extremity;  the  last  stage  (of  life,  strength,  or 
resources).  Now  only  dial. 

c  1400  Dcslr.  Troy  78  In  this  shall  faithfully  be  founden 
to  the  fer  ende,  All  fe  dedis.  Ibid.  8272  The  next  tym  bou 
noyes  me,  bou  neghis  to  be  fer.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett. 
clxxxiii.  11862)  I.  447  What  standeth  beyond  the  far-end  of 
my  sufferings  . .  He  knoweth.  1790  W.  COMDE  Devil  upon 
Two  Slicks  in  Eng.  (1817)  II.  58  Whose,  .love  of  pleasure 
will  soon  get  to  the  far-end  of  a  moderate  fortune.  1855 
ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  He  seems  almost  at  the  far  end. 
1888  Sheffield  Gloss,  s.v.  Far  end, '  Ah'm  ommast  at  t'  far 
end.' 

2.  Extending  to  a  distance,  long.  Far  traveller : 
one  who  comes  from  or  goes  to  a  distance, 
t  (A  person)  of  a  far  fetch  :  far-reaching,  far- 
sighted,  f  Far  way:  a  long  way,  by  far. 

("1340  Cursor  M.  11385  (Laud.)  For  els  might  not  tho 
thre  haue  rawght  to  ride  so  farre  wai,  And  come  to  cryst 


Sfir.  Pcrle  xxi.x,  A  merchant-man  maketh  far  voyages  and 
great  journeys.  1574  HEI.I.OWES  Gneuara's  Fatn.  /-"/. 
(1577)  314  Some  men  so  euill  and  of  so  farre  a  fetch,  that 
[etc.].  1605  VERSTEGAN  Die.  fntell.  ii.  (1628)  30  A  verie  farre 
way  from  Africa.  1614  GATAKER  Transnbst.  204  Far 
travellers  may  lye  by  authority.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xxix, 
You  could  not  miss  the  road  . .  it  was  neither  far  way  nor 
foul  gate.  1830  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc,  (1842*  I.  287  It 
would  not  be  a  far  stretch  of  intellect  to  infer. 

t  b.  Of  authority :  Extensive. 
c  1400  A  pot.  Loll.  29  God  ?aue  him  no  farrer  power. 

fc.  Of  a  difference  in  kind  or  value:  Great.  Obs. 

1509  FISHER  Fitn.  Serm.  C'tess  ^/fAw<w</Wks.(i876)  304 
This  shall  be  a  farre  dyfTereuce.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun. 
Mon.  578  Valued,  at  a  farre  vnder  rate,  to  bee  worth . . 
ten  pound. 

t  d.  Of  a  person :  Advanced  (in  age  or  know- 
ledge). Obs. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  15124  (Trin.)  pis  ihesus..was  so  wis  & 
so  fer  in  lore.  1591  SPENSER  M.  Hiibbcrd  218  As  one  farre 
in  elde. 

3.  The  remoter  of  two ;  in  early  use  also  in  the 
comparative,  t  The  far  side  (of  a  horse,  etc.)  : 
the  off  or  right-hand  side.  The  fur  ahin  (Sc.)  : 
the  hind  right-hand  (horse  1  in  a  team  of  four. 

Prob. /rtrhere  represents  the  original  compar.  form  fyrre. 

ti t r     •      f,      -    -_    \ir!.L     1-: « I !        1 


1:1400  Rowland  %  O.   1227  With  him   Rowlande  and 
Olyvere  Apppn  the  ferrere  syde.    c  1400  Dfstr.  Troy  9054 
Pnam  tlie  pri:-e  kyng  . .  was  feghtyng  in  the  feld  on  the  fer 
1486  Hi:  St.  A  loans  Djb,  Iff  yowre  hawke  nym 


syde.  1480  Bit,  St.  Awans  Djb,  Iff  yowre  hawke  nym 
the  fowle  at  the  fer  side  of  the  Ryuer.  .Then  she  sleeth  the 
fowle  at  the  fer  Jutty.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  K///,  c.  17  The 
farre  ende  of  high  holborn.  1617  MARKHAM  Gamut  n.  4 
The  white  fore-foote,  on  the  right  side,  commonly  cald  the 
farre  side.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  iSurtees)  12  To  give 
them  [lambesj  . .  the  botte  on  the  farre  buttocke.  1724 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  6294/3  The  Coronett  of  the  far  Hoof  before. 
1768  STERNE  Sent,  Jottrn.  95  She  sat  in  a  low  chair  on  the 
far  side  of  the  shop.  1786  BURNS  Inventory  20  My  fur 
ahin's  a  wordy  beast.  1883  STEVENSON  Treasure  1  si.  ill. 
xiv.  no  On  the  far  side  of  the  open  stood  one  of  the 
hills. 

+  Far,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  I  feorran, 
3-5  fere,  ferre,  4  south,  dial,  verri,  pa.  pple. 
yverred.  [QTL.fcorran,fyrran  =  OHG.jfm;«,ON. 
firra :— OTeut.  type  *ftrrjan,  f.  *ferr-,  FAB  a.] 

trans.  To  put  far  off,  remove.  In  mod.  dial. 
only  in  the  expression  of  a  wish  (see  quots.X 
Const,  from  ;  rarely  with  double  obj. 

Beowulf '156  Grendel.  .ne  wolde  wi<5  manna  hwone  feorh- 
bealo  feorran.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxxvii.  19  Neghburgh 
and  frend  fered  bou  fra  me.  1340  Ayenb.  240  pe  stat  of 
religion  ssel  by  zuo  yuerred  uram  be  wordle  >et  [etc.]. 
c  1380  Sir  Feritmb.  3625  Richard  was  no}t  so  ferrcd  ys  fon, 
bat  hy  hym  bo  ne  se}e.  t  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  It. 
Ixviii.  (1869)  101  Thouh  thou  were  forveyed  other  ferred 
from  thi  wey.  1855  MRS.  GASKEI.L  Nortk  ff  S.  xvii,  Pooh, 
wench  !  latter  days  be  farred  !  1863  —  Sylvia's  L.  (ed.  2) 
I.  189,  I  wish  the  man  were  farred  who  [etc.]. 
b.  reft,  and  intr.  for  refl. 

aizaS  Ancr.  R.  76  He  furseS  (note  ?firres  {printed 
firnes])  him  awei  urommard  ure  stefne.  c  1315  SHOIIEHAM 
164  Godwyste  wel  that  man  schold.  .uerry  [printed  nerry] 
Fram  alle  healthe.  1340  Ayenb.  178  pe  uojel  him  uerreb 
.  .uram  bennes  huer  me  brekp  his  nest. 

Par,  obs.  f.  of  FAIR  and  Sc.  f.  FABE  sb.  and  v. 
Far,  obs.  var.  of  FABKOW,  young  pig. 
Fa:r-aboTrt,  ctdv.  and  sb. 

A.  adv.  fa.  To  a  great  distance  around, 
everywhere  (obs.).  f  b.  At  a  great  distance  (obs.). 
t  c.  Far  astray,  out  of  the  way  (obs.).  d.  By  far, 
very  much  (dial.). 

ci30o  Cursor  M.  21821  (Colt.)  Thoru  him  i  regned  ferr 
a-bute.  c  1450  Pal.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  241  Wherfore  concord 
ys  put  feer  abowte.  1483  Cat  A.  Angl.  128  Ferre  a-boute, 
multum  distans  a  via  regia.  1848  A.  B.  EVANS  Leicester, 
shire  Words  35  Oh  !  that's  the  nearest  way,  fur-about. 
tB.  sb.  A  digression,  wandering.  Obs. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  v.  xxix.  (1647)  380  But  what  need 
these  farre-abouts? 

Farad  (fse-rad).  Electr.  [short  f.  Faraday,  name 
of  a  great  English  electrician  (died  1867) :  a  term 
adopted  at  the  Electrical  Congress  in  Paris,  1881.] 

1881  MAXWELL  Electr.  «,  KJagn.  II.  246  The  practical 


apacity  ol  a  conductor  in  which  the  electrical  pr< 
raised  one  volt  by  the  addition  of  one  coulomb. 


TAB-AWAY. 

Faradaic  (ferad^-ik),  a.  [f.  Fara<lay  (see 
prec.)  +  -1C.]  Used  as  a  distinctive  epithet  of 
inductive  electricity  and  of  the  phenomena  per- 
taining to  it. 


Faradaic  induction  of  50°  at  both  poles.  1885  Lancet 
26  Sept.  568  Sensation  and  faradaic  contractility  were 
normal. 

Faradaism  (fte-rad^iz'm).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ISM.]  =  FAHADISM. 

1886  Pall  Malt  G.  i  Apr.  16/1  Induced  Electricity,  or 
Faradaism. 

Faradic  (fara  dik),  a.  [ad.  Fr.  faradique. 
(Uuchenne  1 85 1 ),  f.  Faraday .]  =  FABADAIC. 

1878  A.  HAMILTON  Nerv.  Dis.  275  Duchenne  reports  two 
cures  by  the  faradic  current.  1884  in  Syd.  Sec.  Lex. 

Faradine,  var.  f.  of  FAUANDINK. 

Faradism  (farradiz'm).  [a.  F.  farailisme,  f. 
Farculay  :  see  -ISM.]  Inductive  electricity ;  the 
application  of  this  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

1876  GROSS  Dis.  Jiladdcr  97  Electricity,  in  the  form  of 
galvanism  or  faradism,  should  not  be  neglected  as  a  local 
stimulant.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Faradization  (f^radsiz^-Jan).  [f.  next  + 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  faradizing ;  the  application 
of  induced  currents  of  electricity  to  the  body. 

1867  Chambers?  Encycl.  s.v.  Takes  dorsalis.  For  this 
disease  Duchenne  recommends  Faradisation.  1875  H.  C. 
WOOD  Tlierap.  (1879)  293  Faradization  of  the  diaphragm. 

Faradize  (farradaiz),  11.  [ad.  F.  faradiser 
(Duchenne),  f.  Faraday :  see  -IZK.]  trans.  To 
stimulate  by  means  of  faradaic  currents. 

1864  S.  W.  MITCHELL,  etc.  Gunshot  Wounds  138  It  is  the 
muscle  itself,  and  not  the  nerve,  which  we  desire  to 
faradize. 

Hence  Far'adizer,  an  instrument  for  faradizing. 

Farage,  var.  of  FABBAGE,  Obs. 

Faraginous :  see  FABB-. 

Farand,  etc. :  see  FABBAND. 

t  Fa'randine.  Obs.  Also  7  fara-,  faren-, 
farin-,  farran-,  ferrandine,  farrender,  far- 
(r}endon,  farwendine,  8  farandain.  [a.F.fer- 
rattdine,  said  to  be  f.  Ferrand  name  of  the 
inventor  c  1630  (Littre  Suppl.).]  a.  A  kind  of 
cloth  used  in  the  seventeenth  century,  made  partly 
of  silk  and  partly  of  wool  or  hair.  b.  A  dress  made 
of  this  material.  Also  attrib. 

1663  PEPYS  Diary  28  Jan.,  Her  new  ferrandin  waiste- 
coate.  1666  LADY  HATTON  in  Hatton  Corrtsp.  (1878)  I.  50 
Farrender  for  a  gowne.  1668  SEDLEY  Mulberry  Gardens 
v.  i,  I  must . .  wear  black  farandine  the  whole  year  about. 
1672  WYCHERLEY  Love  in  Wood\,  \  know  a  great  Lady 
that  cannot  follow  her  husband  abroad ..  because  her  Far- 
randine  is  so  ragged.  1685  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2078/4  Six 
Bredths  of  Peach-Colour  Faradine.  1673  FOUNTAINHALL  in 
Sitppl.  Dec.  (1826)  III.  2  Farandains.  .are  part  silk,  part  hair. 

t  Farandrnical,  a.  Obs,  rare-1,  [f.  FABAN- 
DINE  -r  -ICAL.]  Of  the  nature  of  farandine ;  hence, 
second-rate,  worthless.  Cf.  the  use  of  bombast, 
fustian,  linsey-woolsey. 

1675  T.  DUFFETT  Mock  Tempest  l.  i.  4  You  louzy 
farandinical  Sots,  Reputation ! 

I  Fa'randrnan.     Sc.  Law.   Obs.      Also  7 
fairand-mau.     [f.  farand,  obs.  pr.  pple.  of  FABE 
to  travel  +  MAN.]     A  stranger,  a  traveller. 

The  Law  of  Farandman  provided  that  a  pedlar,  not  re- 
siding within  the  shrievalty,  should  have  the  right  of  bring- 
ing to  trial, '  within  the  third  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  sea  *, 
any  person  who  had  committed  theft  or  felony  against  him. 

[c  1205  LAY.  4263  Alken  farinde  mon  Jef  slaht  ober  harfde 
beofSe  idoQ.]  14..  Fra&nenta  in  Sc.  Stat.  I.  App.  v.  726 
Partis  striffande  be  be  law  of  farandman  or  pipuderous. 
1597  SKENE  De  Verb.  Sign.,  Farandman. .  ane  stranger  or 
Pilgrimer.  1609  —  Kef.  Mag.,  Burrow  Lavjes  clx,  The 
law  of  Fairandman,  or  Dustifut. 

II  Farandole  (farandcl).     [Fr.  farandole,  ad. 
mod.Pr.  farandoula  in  same  sense.     Cf.  Sp.faran- 
dula  troop  of  travelling  comedians.]     A  Provenfal 
dance  in  $  time  (see  quots.). 

1863  Denise  II.  23  The  fete  began  with  a  farandole,  that 
singular  southern  dance  of  the  whole  unmarried  population. 
1881  Leeds  Mercury  3  May,  A  farandole  is  a  kind  of  jig  in 
which  all  the  dancers  join  hands,  winding  in  an  intermina- 
ble string,  and  going  from  room  to  room,  upstairs  and  down, 
to  the  tune  of  fast  polka  music. 

Farant,  var.  FEBBAUNT  obs.,  iron-gray. 
Farash,  obs.  form  of  FEUASH. 
Far-away  (fariaw^1',  fa'j|aw,?i),  a.,  adv.  and  sb. 
[f.  FAB  adv.  -t-  AWAY.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Situated   at  a  great  distance  ;  remote :   a.  in 
space  ;  b.  in  time  ;  c.  in  relationship. 

1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxix,  '  Relics,  .fetched  frae  far-awa* 
kirks.'  1818  — Rob  Roy  xiv,  'Pate's  a  far-awa' cousin  o* 
mine.'  1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  xxvi.  126  This  far-away 
domestic  memory  of  his  young  wife  and  child.  1876  GEO. 
ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  III.  xli.  324  Far-away  ancestors.  1883 
STEVENSON  Treasure  Isl.  III.  xiii.  (1886)  107  They  . .  gave 
a  cheer  that  started  the  echo  in  a  far-away  hill.  1891 
E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  I.  56,  I  am  really  most  gravely 
interested  in  these  far-away  matters. 

2.  Of  a  look,  eye :  Directed  to  a  distance,  absent, 
dreamy. 

1881  Dr.  Gkeist  204  That  far-away  look  so  characteristic 
of  the  human  face  when  under  the  dominion  or  an  all- 
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FARCIMINOUS. 


absorbing  idea.  1886  H.M.I.  CAINE  Son  ofHagar  i.  ii,  The 
girl  kneeled  with  far-away  eyes. 

Hence  Far-awayness,  the  state  or  fact  of  being 
far  away,  remoteness. 

1888  Univ.  Rev.  II.  569  The  far-awayness  of  Europe.  1888 
Athrnxnin  13  Oct.  480/3  The  presence  is  tpl>c  remarked  of 
(as  it  were)  '  far-awayness '  of  touch  [in  a  picture]. 

B.  adv.  See  FAB  adv. 

C.  16.  What   is   far  away ;    distant  parts ;   the 
'dim  distance'. 

1823  HOOD  Ode  Autni'm  v,  In  the  hush'd  mind's  myste- 
rious far  away.  18. .  LONGF.  To  the  Stork  i,  O  Stork  !  that 
dost  wing  thy  flight  from  the  far-away  ! 

Fa'r-betwee'n,  a.  Occurring  at  long  intervals ; 
infrequent.  (Chiefly  in  predicative  use,  after  Camp- 
bell's echo  of  Blair's  phrase.) 

1743  R.  BLAIR  Grave  589  Its  Visits  Like  those  of  Angels' 
short,  and  far  between.  1797  CAMPBELL  Picas.  Hope  II. 
372  Like  angel-visits,  few  and  far  between.  1836-9  DKJKF.NS 
Sk.  Koz,  Elect.  Beadle  i.  37  Occasions  for  their  coming 
into  direct  collision  are  neither  few  nor  far  between.  1861 
F.  W.  ROBINSON  No  Church  I.  48  Travellers  being  so  few 
and  far  between.  1873  SVMONDS  Grk.  Poets  x.  312  The_se 
pines  are  few  and  far  between  ;  growing  alone  or  in  pairs 
they  stand  like  monuments  upon  the  hills. 

t  Far-cast,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FAR  adv.  +  CAST  z/.] 
trans.  To  cast  to  a  distance  off;  in  deriva- 
tives y?^. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  i.  5  Dost  be  whilk  wynd  fercastis 
fra  be  face  of  be  erth.  Ibid.  xxx.  28,  I  am  ferkasten  fra  be 
clere  syght  of  bi  fnirhede. 

f  Hence  Far-cast  sl>.,  the  action  or  quality  of 
casting  (one's  thoughts)  to  a  distance ;  forethought, 
shrewdness,  cunning.  Cf.  CAST  st>.  VI  and  VII. 
Far-ca'ster,  one  who  exercises  forethought.  Far- 
ca'stin?  vbl.  sb.,  forethought,  cunning.  Far- 
ca'sting1 ///.  a.,  scheming,  shrewd. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1447  Lo,  how  fortune  is  felle  &  offer 
caste.  Ibid.  x.  4351  The  fynde,  with  his  falshed  &  his  fer 
cast..onswaret  the  pepull.  Ibid.  vm.  3050  Wise  of  his 
dedis,  In  fele  thinges  forwise,  &  a  fer-caster.  c  1400 
Maundcv.  (1839)  xx.  219  Of  malice  and  of  fercastynge  pei 
passen  all  men  vnder  heuene.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
VI.  23  Machometus  was  a  wonderful  man  and  fer  castynge. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  clxii.  146  He  was  a  fell  man  and 
a  subtil  enuious  and  ferre  castynge.  1567-63  Leg.  Bp. 
Sanctandrois  43  in  Sempi/l  Ball.  201  Then  finding  out  ane 
new  far  cast  [printed  fas  cast]. 

t  Farce,  st.1  06s.  Forms:  4-5  fars,  7-8  farce, 
[a.  OF.  farce,  i.  farcir,  farsir-.—L.farcire  to  stuff.] 
Force-meat,  stuffing. 

Icngo  Form  ofCnry(ij%o)  75  Make  a  Coffyn  an  ynche 
depe  £  do  be  fars  berin.  c  1430  Tivo  Cookery-bks.  45  Take 
of  the  fars,  and  lay  on  be  cake.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet. 
s.v.  Calves  Ears,  They  must  be.  .unsew'd  when  ready,  but 
so  as  the  Farce  may  not  fall  out.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE 
Cookery  vi.  116  Make  a  farce  with  the  livers  minced  small. 
1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet. ,  Farces,  meat  chopped  small,  and 
well  spiced. 

Farce  (fa-is),  sb."  Also  6-7  farse,  6  Sc.  farsohe. 
[a.  (in  i6thc.)  F.  farce,  app.  a  metaphorical  use  of 
farce  stuffing :  see  prec. 

The  history  of  the  sense  appears  to  be  as  follows  :  In  the 
I3th  c.  the  word  (in  latinized  forcn/arsa,farsia)  was  applied 
in  France  and  England  to  the  various  phrases  interpolated 
in  litanies  between  the  words  Ityrie  and  eleison  (e.  g.  '  Kyrie, 
genitor  ingenite,  vera  essentia,  eleison ') ;  to  similar  expan- 
sions of  other  liturgical  formula; ;  and  to  expository  or 
hortatory  passages  in  French  (sometimes  in  rime)  which 
were  inserted  between  the  Latin  sentences  in  chanting  the 
epistle.  (The  related  vb.  \,.farcire,  OF.  farcir  to  stuff, 
hence  to  '  pad  out ',  interlard,  was  used  in  the  same  con- 
nexion in  the  expressions  epistolafarcita,  nil  benedicamus 


amplification  or  '  gag ',  or  the  interludes  of  impromptu 
buffoonery,  which  the  actors  in  the  religious  dramas  were 
accustomed  to  interpolate  into  their  text.  Hence  the  tran- 
sition to  the  modern  sense  is  easy.  (The  Eccl.  Lzt.farsa, 
farcire,  referred  to  above,  have  been  anglicized  by  mod. 
writers  on  liturgical  antiquities  as  FARSE  so.  and  v.)] 

1.  A  dramatic  work  (usually  short)  which  has  for 
its  sole  object  to  excite  laughter. 

[14. .  La  yiede  St.  Fiacre  in  Mysieres  intdits  I5mo  SiJcle 
(1837)!.  332  Cy  est  interpose  une  farsse.]  1530  PALSGR.  17 
Suche  as  writte  farcis  and  contrefait  the  vulgare  speche. 
1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Papyngo  41  In  ballatts,  farses,  and  in 
plesand  playis.  1668  PEPYS  Diary  31  July,  To  the  King's 
House,  to  see  the  first  day  of  Lacy's  '  Monsieur  Ragou  '  . . 
a  farce.  1726  AMHERST  Temg  Fil.  xliv.  235  Excellent 
farces  so  frequently  . .  perform'd  in  her  [Oxford's]  convoca- 
tion-house. 1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  274  A  tragedy, 
pantomime,  and  farce,  were  all  acted  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour. 

b.  That  species  of  the  drama  which  is  constituted 
by  such  works. 

1676  DRYDEN  Efil.  Etheredge's  Man  of  Mode  3  Those 
Nauseous  Harlequins  in  Farce  may  pass.  1717  LADY  M .  W. 
MONTAGUE  Let.  i  Jan.,  The  scenes  were  pretty,  but  the 
comedy  itself  such  intolerable  low  farce.  1756  HURD 
Provinces  of  Drama  Introd.  Wks.  (1811)  II.  30  By  Farce 
I  understand,  that  species  of  the  drama  '  whose  sole  aim 
and  tendency  is  to  excite  Laughter '.  1877  A.  W.  WARD 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  438/1  English  comedy  seemed  in- 
clined to  leave  to  farce  the  domain  of  healthy  ridicule. 

2.  Something  as  ridiculous  as  a  theatrical  farce  ; 
a  proceeding  that  is  ludicrously  futile  or  insincere ; 
a  hollow  pretence,  a  mockery. 

1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  I'ny.  Levant  296  The  Farce  is  too 
i;ross  and  visible.  1704  PRIOR  Ladle  139  A  Ladle,  .is  what 
I  want  . .  you  have  prr-.yVl  ill  ;  what  should  be  Great  you 


turn  to  Farce.  1705  W.  WOTTON  Djfttttt  57  'Tis  all  with 
him  a  Farce  and  all  a  Ladle,  as  a  very  facetious  Poet  says. 
1762  STERNE  Tr.  Shatnly  v.  ,\v,  Unless  every  one's  Life 
and  Opinions  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  farce.  1791  BCKKI: 
Corr.  (1844)  III.  255  It  is  quite  a  farce  to  talk  of  his  liberty. 
1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  246  The  buzz  of  notoriety  and 
the  farce  of  fashion.  1888  BRYCE  Auier.  Comitnv.  III. 
Ixxxix.  204  These  delegates  .  .  duly  went  through  the  farce 
of  selecting  and  voting  for  persons  already  determined  on 
by  the  King. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  v&  farce-scribbler,  -tragedy  ; 
farce-like  adj. 

a.  1683  OLDHAM  Horace  his  A  rt  Poet.  362  in  Some  New 
Pieces(i6S^ig  Satyrs.  .Whose  Farce-like  Gesture,  Motic-n, 
Speech,  and  Meen  Resemble  those  of  modern  Harlequin. 
1695  DRYDEN  tr.  Du  Fresnoy's  A  rt  Painting  Pref.  p.  xxvi, 
Farce-Scribblers  make  use  of  the  same  noble  invention 
[laughter],  to  entertain  Citizens.  1850  KINGSLEY  Alt. 
Locke  xxxvii,  Those  miserable,  awful  farce  tragedies  of 
April  and  June. 

Farce  (laJs),  #.l  Obs.  or  arch.  Also  4-9  farse, 
(5  faaree,  5-6  farsX  [ad.  OF  .  farsir  (Fr.  farcir) 
=  Pr.  farsir  :-\  ,.  farclre  to  stuff.]  To  stuff,  to  fill 
full  of  something.  Const,  with. 

fl.  trans.  In  cookery:  To  stuff  (an  animal,  a 
piece  of  meat)  with  force-meat,  herbs,  etc.  Obs. 

13.  .  Medical  Receipts  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  51  Farse  the  catte 
within  als  thu  farses  a  gos.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  41 
Broche  bin  Pygge  ;  ben  farce  hym.  1530  PALSGR.  545/2 
This  conye  is  well  farced.  1586  BRIGHT  Melanch.  xxxix. 
252  Pigge..  farced  with  sage.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
ii.  xviii.  173  If  any  farse  a  henne,  the  needle  must  be 
threeded  the  day  before.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Breast  of  Veal,  Farce  it  between  the  Skin  and  small  Ribs. 
1736  BAILEY  Hoitseh.  Diet.  235  To  farce  Cucumbers. 

absol.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Him.  n.  Ii.  1231  Martiall  was 
cuik  till  roist,  seith,  farce  and  fry. 

t  b.   To  farce   together  :     to  make  into  force- 
meat.  Obs. 

1653  B.  Discolliminium  46  Polcatts  Lites,  and  Hedge- 
hoggs  Livers  .  .  farced  together  with  the  galls  of  Wizards. 

1  2.  In  embalming  (see  quots.).  Obs. 

1563  Homilies  n.  Idolatry  III.  (1859)  264  They  bury  dead 
bodies  farced  with  spices.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
325  Some  used  to  embalm  .  .  the  belly.  .  farced  with  cassia. 

f3.  To  cram  (the  stomach,  etc.,  oneself)  with 
food.  Also,  To  fill  out  (what  is  lean  or  shrunken). 

1375  BARBOUR  Bnice  ix.  398  With  gud  morsellis  [thai] 
farsis  thair  panch.  14.  .  Prose  Legends  m  Anglia  VIII.  154 
She  was..farsed  wib  goostly  fodes.  1513  DOUGLAS  AZneis 
vm.  Prol.  52  A  gus  .  .  To  fars  his  wame  full.  1599  B.  JON- 
SON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  v,  If  thou  would'st  farce  thy 
leane  ribbes  with  it  too,  they  would  not  rub  out  so  many 
doublets,  a  1632  T.  TAYLOR  God's  Judgem.  I.  I.  ix.  (1642) 
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hey  farse  themselves  with  te  most  exquisite  delicaces. 

•)•  4.  gen.  To  cram  full  of;  to  pack  ;  also,  to 
overlay  thickly.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  233  Histypet  was  ay  farsud  ful  of 
knyfes.  1569  STOCKER  Diod.  Sic.  m.  xiii.  124  b,  A  couer  .  . 
made  of  cowe  hides  farsed  with  wolle.  1577  HELLOWES  tr. 
Gueuara's  Chron.  60  The  ayre  seemed  to  be  farsed  or  com- 
pound with  dust.  1583  STANYHURST  sEncis  I.  (Arb.)  3r 
When  they  [bees]..  eels  ar  farcing  with  dulce  and  delicat 
hoonnye.  1607  TOPSELL  FoHr-f.  Beasts  (1673)  137  His  cap- 
case  farsed  with  things  of  great  value.  1611  SPEED  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  (1632)  563  A  Helmet  of  excellent  proofe 
full  farsed  with  Mayle.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Farcy's  Ckirurg. 
xi.  iii.  (1678)  278  The  wound  must  .  .  be  inlarged  .  .  that  so 
there  may  be  free  passage  .  .  for  such  things  as  are  farced.  . 
therein. 

5.  fig.  ;  esp.  To  season,  '  spice  '  (a  composition, 
speech).  Also  with  up.  (Cf.  FARSE  v.) 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvi.  ii  pai  held  bairc  pride  farsid 
in  felonyse.  £1383  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  1369  Hipsiph.  f, 
Medea,  Wordes  farsed  with  plesaunce.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll. 
49  Stoffid  and  farsid  wi|>  gold.  1406  HOCCI.EVE  La.  Male 
Kfgle  13  Farsid  was  I  with  hertes  gladnesse.  CI555 
HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  y//!(iSjB)  116  The  book  ..  is 
farced  with  many  untruths.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  I. 
84/1  With  what  stuffe  our  old  historiographers  haue 
farced  vp  their  huge  volumes.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's 
Rev.  Induct.,  Stale  apothegmes  .  .  to  farce  their_  Scenes 
withall.  1631  MASSINGER  Believe  as  You  Listiu.  ii,^Farce 
thy  lean  ribs  with  hope.  1678  OWKN  Mind  of  God  viii.  233 
Such  notable  sayings  are  many  of  our  late  Criticks  farced 
withal.  1830  D'lsiiAELi  Clins.  I,  III.  xi.  243  Their  invec- 
tives were  well  farced  for  the  gross  taste  of  the  multitude. 
1834  SOUTHEY  Let.  in  H.  Taylor  Autobiog.  (1885)  I.  xvi.  280 
Farcing  it  [a  book],  .with  quotations. 

f  6.  To  stuff  or  force  (something^:  into  something 
else  ;  also  To  farce  in  ;  in  quots.  Jig.  Also  to  force 
(something)  through  (a  strainer).  Obs. 

c  1420  Liber  Cocornm  (1862)  30  Take  mustarde..Stomper 
hit  in  a  morter  fyne,  And  fars  hit  burghe  a  clothe  of  lyne. 
1579  FULKE  Hcskins'  Parl.  257  He  farceth  in  another 
slaunder  of  vs.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  IV.  iv.  361  Other 
prodigious  miracles  he  farseth  into  his  storie. 

Hence  Fa'reed  ///.  a.  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

(TI420  Liber  Cocornm  (1862)  36  Pygges  farsyd.  c  1430 
Two  Cookery-bks.  41  Capoun  or  gos  farced.  1549  CHALONER 
Erasmus  on  Folly  I  ij  a,  Well  farsed  tables.  1599  SHAKS. 
Hen.  V,  iv.  i.  280  The  farsed  Title  running  'fore  the  King. 
1723  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Carp,  Farced  Carps. 

t  Farce,  v?  Obs.  [Cf.  prec.  4  and  FAKD.] 
trans.  To  paint  (the  face). 

£•1400  Rom.  Rose  2285  Farce  not  thi  visage,  c  1430 
LYDG.  Bochas  i.  xiv,  To  shere  my  berde,  and  farce  my 
vysage  With  oyntments.  .To  make  it  souple. 

Farce,  obs.  f.  FORCE  v.'A  and  3. 
Farcedom  (laMsdom).  nonce-wcl.  [f.  FARCE  si'.2 
+  -DOM.]     Farcical  spirit  or  style. 


184*  MRS.  BROWNING  Grk.  Chr.  Poets  148  The  IIPK.I! 
farcedom  of  the  earlier,  however  episcopal  writers. 

t  Fa'rcement.  Obs.rare-1.  [f.  FABCE  z'.1  + 
-MKNT.  Cf.  QTf.farcttnent.]  Forcemeat,  stuffing. 

1627-77  FEI.THAM  Resolves  I.  xciii.  145  They  often  spoil 
a  good  dish  with,  .unsauoury  farcements. 

Farcer  (fa-jssj).    [f.  as  pnc.+-rai.    Cf.  F. 

farceur.]     One  who  writes  or  acts  a  farce. 

1791-1823  I/ISKAHLI  Cur.  Lit.  (1859)  II.  132  These  were 
rather  the  low  humour  of  the  Mimes,  than  of  the  Atellan 
Farcers.  1813  J.  FORSYTH  Remarks  Excnrs.  Italy  300  note, 
[Some]  consider  Punch  as  a  lineal  representation  of  tin- 
Atellan  farcers.  1813  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXX. 
459  When  a  nation  has  once  produced  a  great  farcer. 

iParcere,  var.  of  FAESUKE,  Obs.,  stuffing. 
II  Farcetta   (farse'taX    rare*1,     fits  if  ad.  It. 
farsetla,  dim.  offarsa  FARCE  rf.2]     A  short  farce. 

1833  Musical  Library  II.  Supp.  48  After  this  came  an 
exceedingly  laughable  Farcetta. 

||  Farceur  (farsor).  [F.  farceur,  f.  farcer  to 
act  farces,  i.  farce  sb.]  A  joker,  wag. 

1828  J.  P.  COBBETT  Tour  Italy  (1830)  8  This  wag,  or 
farceur,  as  his  countrymen  would  call  him  . .  '  Aha '  ex- 
claimed the  farceur.  1877  LOCKHAIIT  Mine  is  Thine  xvii. 
(1878)  II.  21  That  rattling  talker  and  farceur.  1884  Standard 
30  Jan.  5/4  Mr.  Barnum  is  a  chartered  farceur. 

t  Fa'rcic,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FAKCE  sb?  +  -ic.] 
=  FARCICAL  a.1  i. 

1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  437  All  the  farcic  droll'ry  to  sus- 
pend. 

Farcical  (fausikal),  a.1     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  farce  ;  of  the  nature  of 
farce. 

1716  GAY  What  d'ye  Call  it  (ed.  3)  Pref.,  They  deny  the 
characters  to  be  farcical,  because  they  are  actually  in  nature. 
1744  AKENSIDE  Let.  to  Dyson  Poems  (1845)  276  A  Dutch 
tragedy. .  farcical  beyond  anything  in  Aristophanes.  1818 
FOSTER  in  Life  ft  Corr.  (1846)  II.  4  A  farcical  and  operatic 
cast.  1877  DOWDEN  Shaks.  Prim.  vi.  65  The  Comedy  of 
Errors  is  Shakespere's  one  farcical  play. 

2.  Resembling  farce  ;  extremely  ludicrous  ;  that 
is  matter  only  for  laughter  ;  absurdly  futile. 

1739  CIBBER  Apol.  (1756)  I.  63  Vice  and  farcical  folly. 
1796  Campaigns  1793-4  I.  I.  ix.  83  Fine  farcical  shew  and 
parade.  1821  EDGEWORTH  Mem.  I.  69  My  farcical  marriage 
and  more  farcical  divorce.  1863  CARLYLF.  Ftedk.  Gt.  VI. 
xvi.  iii.  162  Nor  is  Death  a  farcical  transaction. 

Hence  Fa'roically  adv.,  in  a  farcical  manner. 
Fa-rcicalness,  farcical  quality. 

<zi779  LANGHORNE  (1'.\  Images  that  are  farcically  low. 
1836  i'.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  I.  54  That  disposition  to  treat 
high  and  serious  subjects  farcically.  1864  WEBSTER,  Farci- 

Farcical  (f ausikal),  a?    [f.  FARCY  -f  -ic  +  -AL.] 

Pertaining  to  the  farcy. 

1762  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  V.  i,  I  wish . .  that  every  imitator 
had  the  farcy.,  and  that  there  was  a  farcical  house,  large 
enough  to  hold . .  them.  1847  YOUATT  Horse  xv.  317  A  mare 
had  been  the  subject  of  farcical  enlargements. 

Farcicality  (faisikarliti).  [f.  FARCICAL  a.l 
+  -ITT.]  Farcical  quality ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1849  THACKERAY  Lett.  3  Sept.,  [I]  laughed,  .but  it  was  at 
pure  farcicality,  not  at  wit.  1865  Daily  Tel.  29  May,  The 
farcicalities  of  the  actors  were . .  tragically  interrupted.  1883 
Pall  Mall  G.  14  Dec.  3/1  An  exercise  the  farcicality  of 
which  shocks  even  reverent  sceptics.  1888  Sat.  Rev.  9  June 
707  A  mixture . .  of  risky  but  pardonable  farcicalities. 

Farcied  (fa-jsid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FARCY  + -ED2.] 
Affected  with  farcy. 

1830  A.  W.  FONBLANQUE  England  Under  7  Administr. 
(1837)  II.  50  Sir  Robert,  the  best,  but  farcied  and  touched  in 
the  wind.  1891  Daily  News  30  Oct.  6/2  To  render  the 
slaughter  of  farcied.,  horses  compulsory.  i8gz/tid.  28  July 
7/2  Eight  horses,  all  glandered  and  some  farcied,  .in  a  stable. 

fPa-rciful,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FARCE  sb.-  on 
false  analogy  of  fanciful.}  Ludicrous,  farcical. 

1731  MEDLEY  Kolben's  Cape  G.  IIope\.  326  He  had  been 
several  times  diverted  with  her  farciful  extravagancies. 

Farcify  (fausifsi),  v.  [f.  FARCE  s6.v  +  -(I)FY.] 
trans.  To  turn  into  a  farce. 

1834  SIR  F.  B.  HEAD  Bubbles  fr.  Brutmen  86   They., 
farcify  below  stairs  the  '  comedy  of  errors '  which  they  catch 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  above.     1837  Black™.  Mag .  XLI. 
173  Covent-Garden  has  had  the  vigour  to  farcify  it  for  the 
merriment  of  mankind. 

t  Fa'rcilite.  Min.  Obs.  [f.  FARCE  sl>.1  + 
-(I)LITE.]  Pudding-stone ;  conglomerate. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  ~Ess.  133  The  calcareous  Farcilite . . 
is  formed  of  rounded  calcareous  masses  . .  cemented  by 
a  calcareous  cement.  1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  139  From 
their  composition,  they  come  under  the  denomination  . .  of 
farcilites. 

Hence  Farcili'tic  a.,  consisting  of  farcilite. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  256  Farcilitic  mountains  are  . . 
common  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

t  Fa'rciment.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *farciment- 
ttm,  t.farcire  to  stuff.]  Stuffing  ;  seasoning. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Xenon's  Disp.  160  Pastyes,  Puddings, 
many  farciments  and  biscake.  1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Mcd. 
Wks.  Vocab.,  Farciments,  stuffings  or  fillings  of  any- 
thing. 

+  Farci'ininoilS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L,.fam- 
mitt-uin  farcy  i,f.  farcire  :  see  FARCE  z/.1)  +  -oca.] 
Of  the  nature  of  farcy. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  60  The  humors  which 
annoy  the  body  of  oxen  are  many,  .the  fourth  is  farciminous, 
wherein  this  whole  body  breaketh  forth  into  mattry  bunches. 
1748  tr.  Vegetius*  Distemf.  Horses  9  There  are  seven 
species  of  this  Maul.  The  moist,  .and  the  farciminous. 


FAKCIN. 

t  PftTCin.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  (in  form  fashion^. 
Forms  :  5  farseyn,  6-7  faroion,  -yon,  fashion, 
6  farcine,  -yn,  7-8  farcin.  Also  in  //.  6  fas- 
soues,  6-8  fashions,  [a.  Fr.  farcin : — L.farcf- 
minum'.  see  prec.]  =  FARCY  I. 

«  1425  Bk.  limiting  xiii.  (MS.  Bodl.  546  fol.  52  b),  Fleyng 
manyew.  .comej>  moste  comuneliche  a  boute  Jje  houndesers 
and  yn  hure  legges  Jjaii  yn  any  o^er  places  as  f;e  farsyn. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Hitsb.  §  93  The  farcyon  is  an  yll  soraunce. 
1568  TURNER  llerball  ill.  17  The  farcye  or  fassones.  a  1592 
GREENE  £  LODGE  Looking  Glass  Dram.  Wks.  (1831)  I.  67  If 
a  horse  have  outward  diseases  as  the  spavin . .  or  fashion  we 
let  him  blood.  1610  MARKHAM  Mnstfrp.  n.  jii.  392  The 
farcy  (of  our  ignorant  Smiths  called  the  Fashions).  1686 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  2158/4  A  black  brown  Colt  . .  very  full 
of  Knots,  like  the  Fashions.  1727  BRADLEY Fatn.  Diet,  s.v., 
The  Farcin  in  Horses  is  the  same  as  the  Small-pox  is  in  Men. 

attrib.    1667  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  211/4  Afine  light  Bay  Stone- 
horse.. having  some  Fashion  spots  upon  him. 
b.  A  farcy-bud. 

1453  Fasten  Lett.  No.  188  I.  255  Hese  hors  hath  j. 
farseyn  and  grete  rennyng  sorys.  1617  MARKHAM  Caval. 
11.  22  Foule  Farcions  and  other  cankerous  sores. 

t  Fa'rciiiate,  ».  Obs.  [f.  L.  farcinat-  ppl. 
stem  of  farcinare  to  stuff.]  trans.  To  cram,  fill, 
stuff:  a.  (a  place)  with  something;  b.  (the  stomach) 
with  food. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trai>.  25  Their  too  much  farcinat- 
ing  and  late  ore-charging  their  stomackes  with  fresh  vic- 
tuall.  Ibid.  (1638)  318  Each  Varella  farcinated  with  ugly 
. .  Molls.  1775  in  ASH. 

Farcing  (fausin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FARCE  z>.i  +  -nro1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FAROE,  in  various  senses ; 
an  instance  of  this. 

c  1540  Surr.  Northampton  Priory  in  Prance  Addit. 
Narr.  Pop.  Plot  36  Continual  ingurgitations  and  farcyngs 
of  our  carayne  Bodies.  1611  FLOHIO,  Fftrsttta,  a  farcing  or 
stuffing  of  meat.  jig.  1602  CAREW  Corn-wall  75  b,  It  minis- 
tered some  stuffe  to  the  farcing  of  that  fable. 

2.  concr.  Stuffing,  forcemeat. 

1532  MORE  Confitt,  Tindalc  Wks.  614/2  Neuer  was  there 
puddyng  stuffed  so  full  of  farsynge.  1568  Hist.  lacob  fy 
Esau  iv.  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  236  Good  herbs.  .To  make 
both  broth  and  farcing.  1677  Compleat  Servant-Maid  107 
Take  out  the  farsing  aod  put  it  in  a  dish. 

3.  attrib. 

1615  MARKHAM  Eng,  Houscw.  (1660)  68  A  bunch  of  the 
best  farcing  herbs.  1648  HERRICK  Hesper.  I.  235  He  who 
lookes  Shall  find  much  farcing  Buckram  in  our  Books. 

Farcinous  (fa-Jsinas),  a.  [f.  FARCIN  +  -ous.] 
'Relating  to,  or  being  affected  by  farcy'  (Syd. 
See.  Lex.~). 

Far-come  (faj,k»m),  a.  [f.  FAR  adv.  +  COME 
///.  a.~\  That  has  come  from  a  distance. 

....  Laws  Inexx.  Feor  cumen  [MS.  cuman ;  v.r.  -cund]  man. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  iii.  32  His  ship  farre  come.  1675 
HOBBES  Odyssey  xlv.  399  His  far-come  friend  to  entertain 
withal.  1819  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  7(1822)  I.  53  Gilbert 
Becket  took  to  his  arms,  .his  far-come  princess. 

t  Fa'rcost.  Obs.  Also  3  ferr  cost,  fare-, 
south,  varecoste,  4  fercest,  7  feroost.  [ad.  ON. 
farkostr,  i.  far  journey,  ship  +  kostr  means,  con- 
dition (Da.  and  Sw.farkost').'] 

1.  A  kind  of  boat  or  ship. 

1284  in  GILBERT  Hist.  $  Mun.  Doc.  Ireland  (Rolls)  190  De 
qualibet  navi  que  vocatur  Farecost  8d.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
24885  (Cott.)  J>aa  bat  in  bat  ferr  cost  fard.  la  1400  Morte 
Arth.  743  Wyghtly  one  Jje  wale  thay  wye  up  baire  ankers, 
Infloynesandfercestez,  and  Flemesche  schyppes.  1455  Will 

rRawlyti  (Somerset  Ho.  \  Dimidium  vnius  le  Farecost  vocat 
Kateryn.     1597  SKENE  De  Verb.  Sign.  s.v.  Fercosta,  Ane 
Fercost . .  is  inferior  in  birth  and  quantity  to  ane  schip.    1609 
—  Reg.  Maj.,  Stat.  Alex.  II.  19  Anie  schip  or  fercost,  or 
other  veschell. 

2.  Condition,  welfare  ;  pi.  circumstances. 

c  1205  LAY.  30735  Brien  hine  gon  fra:ine  of  his  fare-coste. 
Ibid.  32028  Vnder  bissen  uare-coste  he  sumnede  ferde. 

Farctate  (faukte't),  a.  Hot.  [f.  L.  farct-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  farcire  to  stuff  + -ATE 2.]  'Stuffed, 
crammed  or  full ;  without  vacuities '  WEBSTEB 
1832  (citing  Martyn,  who  app.  has  only  the  L. 
farctus}. 

Farcy  (fausi),  sb.  Also  5-6  farsy(e,  7  farsey, 
fareie,  8  fassee.  [variant  of  FARCIN.] 

1.  A  disease  of  animals,  esp.  of  horses,  closely 
allied  to  glanders. 

1481-90  Howard  Hoasek.  Bks,  (Roxb.)  400  Medesyn  for 
a  horse  that  had  the  farsy  xij.  d.  1552  HULOET,  Farsye . . 
a  sore  vpon  a  beast  or  horse.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb. 
i.  xlix.  (1668)  61  For  the  Farcy.,  with  a  knife  slit  all  the 
knots  . .  and  then  rub  in  the  Medicine.  1710  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  4674/8  Has  had  the  Fassee.  1713  DERHAM  Phys. 
Theol.  n.  vi.  5  An  Horse  troubled  with  Farcy,  .cured  him- 
self of  it  in  a  short  time  by  eating  Hemlock.  1847  YOUATT 
Horse  \iu.  185  Farcy  is  intimately  connected  with  glanders. 
1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  115  Glanders 
and  farcy  are  less  frequently  caught  in  knackeries  than  in 
stables. 

b.   =  farcy-bud. 

1684  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1989/4  The  Horse  has  a  Sore  or 
Farcy  on  the  Off-side.  1770  Monthly  Rev.  135  Horses  . . 
sent  to  the  salt  marshes  . .  Leave  there  their  glanders  and 
their  farcies. 

2.  The  same  disease  as  communicated  to  men. 
1762  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  V.  i,  I  wish  from  my  soul,  that 

every  imitator,  .had  the  farcy.  1863  MorningStar  4  Jan., 
A  cabman  died  of '  acute  farcy '. 

3.  attrib.    and   Comb.,   as  farcy  humour,   sore, 
ulcer ;  faroy  bud,  one  of  the  small  tumours  which 
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occur  during  the  progress  of  farcy  ;  farcy  button 
=  prec.,  esp.  applied  where  there  is  little  thickening 
of  connective  tissue  ;  farcy  cords,  farcy  pipes, 
the  hardened  lymphatic  vessels  found  in  most 
cases  of  farcy ;  t  farcy  horse  •= farcied  horse  :  see 
FARCIED  ppl.  a. 

1533  Sitrtees  Misc.(i%go)  34  That  no  man  put  en y  farcy 
horsses.  .of  the  commen.  1802  ELAINE  Outlines  Veterinary 
^Ir/(i8i6)4ii  Every  diffused  swelling,  .even  ossifications  and 
Hgamentary  enlargements  are  termed  farcy  humours.  1842 
T.  H.  BURGESS  Man.  Diseases  Skin  182  The  matter  .  .of 
a  farcy-bud  will  produce  glanders.  1878  T,  BRYANT  Pract. 
S»rt>,  I.  76  Tumours  or  a  knotty  condition  of  the  subcu- 
taneous glands,  called  '  farcy  buds '. 

Farcy  (fausi\  v.  nonce-ivd.  [lad.  Yr.fardr: 
see  FABCE  z>.]  trans.  To  stuff. 

1830  S.  J.  BARRINGTON  Ptrs.  Sft,  Own  Times  fed.  2)  II. 
186  Poetry,  with  which  the  publishers  were  crammed  and 
the  public  farcied. 

t  Fard,  faird,  sbl  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  farde,  7 
ferd.  [Prob.  identical  with  ME.  FERD  :— OE.fy>  d, 
fie.rdt  etymologically  a  verbal  abstract  f.  faran 
FARE  v.  to  go,  though  recorded  only  in  the  sense 
expedition,  army.]  Motion,  rush,  impetus.  Hence, 
Impetuosity,  ardour ;  a  violent  onset. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vi.  xi.  12  He  persavis . .  comand 
throw  gresy  sward  His  derrast  son  Enee  with  hasty  fard. 
1536  BELLBNDEN  Chron.  Scot.  x.  viii.  Ee  ij  a/i  King 
Feredech  . .  ruschit  with  sic  farde  amang  his  ennymes,  that 
he  was  excludit  fra  his  awin  folkis.  1563  WINZET  Four 
Scoir  Thre  Quest.  §  33  Margin.  notet  At  this  place  . .  lohne 
Knox  maid  a  fel  farde.  1639  R.  BAILLIE  Let.  28  Sept.  Lett, 
ff  Jrnls.  (1775)  I.  170  Well  understanding  that  the  ferd  of 
our  hot  spirits  could  not  long  abide  in  edge.  1681  COLVIL 
Whigs  Supplic.  i.  85  None  gained  by  those  bloody  fairds 
But  two  three  Beggers  who  turn'd  Lairds.  1714  RAMSAY 
Elegy  y.  Ccnufier  45  E'en  tho*  there  was  a  drunken  laird  To 
draw  his  sword  and  make  a  faird  In  their  defence. 

t  Fard  (faid),*^  Obs.  exc.  arch.  [a.  Yr.fard 
(QY.fart  masc. ,  farde  fern.) ;  of  obscnre  etymology ; 
Diez  refers  it  to  OHG.  gi-farwit  coloured,  painted 
(fern,  givarida,  glossed  fucata},  pa.  pple.  oifanvjan 
to  colour.]  Paint  (esp.  white  paint;  for  the  face. 

1540  PALSGR.  tr.  Acolastus  i.  i,  A  certain  gay  glosse  or 
farde,  such  as  women  paynte  them  with.  1639  Z.  BOVD 
Last  Battell  II.  959  Fard  and  foolish  vaine  fashions 
of  apparell  are  but  Bawds  of  allurement  to  vncleannesse. 
1766  SMOLLETT  Trav.  160  Rouge  and  fard  are  more  pecu- 
liarly necessary  in  this  Country.  15^91  J.  WHITAKER 
Rftnrw  of  Gibbon  4  The  skeleton  of  history,  not  merely 
..animated  with  life  ..  but.  .rubbed  with  Spanish  woof, 
painted  with  French  fard.  1889  F.  BARRETT  Under 
Strange  Mask  II.  x.  8  The  enamels  and  fards  employed 
to  conceal  the  mark  of  Time's  finger. 

fig-  1587  jWrr.  Afag.i  L ocr inns  \x\\\ t  Though  yee  cploure 
all  with  coate  of  ryght  No  fayned  fard  deceaues  or  dimmes 
his  sight.  1663  SIR  G,  MACKENZIE  Religious  Stoic  viii. 
(1685)  75  The  fard  of  Eloouence.  1839  THACKERAY  atttt 
Lect.  Ifine  Arts,  Why  will  he  not  stick  to  copying  her 
majestical  countenance  instead  of  daubing  it  with  some  .. 
fard  of  his  own? 

t  Fard  (fold),  v.  Obs.  Also  7  Sc.  faird,  feard. 
[ad.  F.  fard-er,  i.fard:  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  paint  (the  face)  with  fard,  to  hide 
defects  and  improve  the  complexion. 

rt  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  69  A  lady. .  that  folke  said 
she  popped  and  farded  her.  c  1620  Z.  BOYD  Zion's  Flowers 
(1855)  69,  I  farded  have  my  face  with  fard  most  rare.  1653 
A.  WILSON  Jos.  I.  56  That  Beauty. .so  farded  and  sophisti- 
cated with  some  Court  Drug. 

absol.  1584  HUDSON  DH  Bartas1  Judith  in  Sylvesters  Du 
Bartas  738  He  frisles  and  he  fards,  He  oynts,  he  bathes. 

2.  transf.  and^/%-.   To  embellish  or   gloss  over 
(anything). 

1549  CotnpL  Scot.  Prol.  16,  I  thocht  it  nocht  necessair 
til  hef  fardit  ande  lardit  this  tracteit  vitht  exquiste  termis. 
1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Burial ^(1838)  u  Our  funerals  wherewith 
wi  but  feard  death.  1637  GILLESPIE  Eng:  Pop.Cerem.  in.  u. 
31  The . .  inveagling  trinkets,  wherewith  the  Romish  Whoore 
doth  faird  . .  her  self.  1674  PETTY  Disc.  Dupl.  Proportion 
Av,  Euphonical  Nonsence,  farded  with  formality.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxi,  Nor  will  my  conscience  permit  me  to 
fard  or  daub  over  the  causes  of  divine  wrath. 

Hence  fPa-rded///.  a.  fFa-rding  vbl.  sb.t  the 
action  of  the  vb.  FARD,  the  effect  produced  by  this. 
t  Fa'rding  ///.  a. 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  Ixxxii.  (1862)  I.  208  This  farded 
and  overgilded  world.  ^1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk 
(1678)  458  They  . .  mask  a  feigned  heart  with  the  vail  of 
fairded  language,  a  1763  SHENSTONE  Economy  n.  140  The 
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Whies  Snpplic.  (1751)  153  Like  fairding  on  a  face  that's 
wrinkled.  1637  GILLESPIE  Eng,  Fop.  Cerent,  Ep.  Aiij, 
Her  comely  countenance  is  miscoloured  with  the  farding 
lustre  of  the  mother  of  Harlotes. 

Fard,  obs.  f.  FEARED,  afraid. 

t  Fa-rdage.  Obs.  [a.  Tt.fardage  (  =  $p./ar- 
daje,  Pg.  fardagem.  It.  fardaggio\  f.  farde  :  see 
FARDEL.] 

1.  The  impedimenta  of  an  army,  baggage. 

1578  T.tN.  tr.  Cong.  IV.  India  116  Cortes  departed  with 
his  army  in  good  order,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  went  the 
fardage  and  artillerie.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLII.  Ixiv.  1153 
Perseus,  .putting  his  fardage  and  carriage  before. 

f2.   =  DUNNAGE. 

(Used  in  charter  parties  about  1860 ;  now  obs.  among  Eng- 
lish shippers.) 


FABDELLAGE. 

Fardel  (faudel;,^.1  arch.  Forms:  4~6fardele, 
47  far-,  ferdel(l(e,  (6  ferdle\  5  fardille,  6-7 
farthel(l(e,  6-9  fardle,  (7  fardal),  3-  fardel. 

[a.  OF.  fardel (\zter fardeau^,  dim.  oi  farde  burden, 
cognate  with  Sp.,  Yg.fardo. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  source  of  the  Rom.  word 
is  Arab.  T>$&  fardah:  see  Devic  s.v.] 

1.  A  bundle,  a  little  pack  ;  a  parcel.    Also  collect. 
Occas.  in//.  Baggage  (of  a  company  of  men). 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  5004  (Cott.)  J>ai  . .  did  bair  fardels  be 
vndon.  Ibid.  24947  (.Gott  )  Wid  all  bair  fardel  and  bair  fere 
pai  com  till  land.  1375  BARUOUR  Bruce  ill.  452  Sum.. on 
his  bak  ber  a  fardele.  1388  WVCLIF  Ruth  h.  9  Also  if 
thou  thirstist  go  to  the  fardels  and  drynke  watris.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  5136  Fourehundreth  Olifauntsinfere  bis  fardille 
to  here,  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  i.  273  This  ferdell  of 
gere  I  ley  vp  my  bakke.  a  1533  LD.  BKRNERS  Huon\i\.  176 
He  promysed  to  serue  me  and  to  here  my  fardel.  1557 
N.  T.  (Genev.)  Acts  xxi.  15  We  trussed  vp  our  fardeles  and 
went  vp  to  lerusalem.  x6n  SHAKS.  II' int.  T.  iv.  iv.  783 
There  lyes  such  Secrets  in  this  Farthell  and  Box,  which  none 
must  know  but  the  King.  1681  KVKLYN  Diary  (1827)  IV. 
259  Tis  not  easy  to  imagine  the  infinite  fardles  of  papers. 
1750  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  II.  ix,  A  little  diminutive  pony. . 
under  such  a  fardel.  ^18x7  HOGG  Tales  fy  Sk.  V.  228  You 
are  to  walk  behind  Lady  Jane,  and  carry  her  fardel.  1853 
LYTTON  My  Aftnv/ (1850)  262  The  tinker ..  resumed  his 
fardel,  and  followed  Leonard  to  the  town. 

2.  fig.  A  collection,  '  lot ',  parcel  (of  immaterial 
things). 

1526  rilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  24  Suche.  .sentences  as 
we  haue  gathered  of  holy  fathers,  .togyder,  as  in  pnefardell. 
1614  BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  459  What  is  their  Alcoran, 
but  a  fardle  of  foolish  impossibilities?  1667  H.  MORE  /?«>. 
Dial.  in.  xix.  (1713)  219  This  fictitious  Fardel  of  Transub- 
stantiation.  ^1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.  Rom.  xi.  2  Let 
them  prove  that  their  fardles  of  traditions  were  delivered  to 
the  church  from  the  mouth  of  the  apostles.  1873  H.  ROGERS 
Orig.  Bible  i*  49  note,  A  fardel  of  myths. 

6.  esp.  A  burden  or  load  of  sin,  sorrow,  etc. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  HI.  208  J>e  fardel  of  his  wickid- 
nesse.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  119/3  Goo  fro  me  thou 
fardel  of  synne.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  356  His 
fardle  of  troubles.  1644  HERMICK  Hester.  ( \  844 )  II.  124  None 
sees  the  fardel  of  his  faults  behind.  18x8  BYRON  Ch.  Har. 
iv.  clxvi,  These  fardels  of  the  heart.  1835  LYTTON  Ricmi 
x.  viii,  Who  can . .  sit  tamely  down  to  groan  under  the  fardel 
of  the  Present  ? 

1 3.  That  in  which  something  is  wrapped ;  a 
wrapping,  wrapper.  Obs. 

1388  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xxvii.  24  In  fardels  of  iacinct  and  of 
clothis  of  many  colours.  x6oo  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  \\. 
249  About  their  heads  they  lap  such  fardels  of  hnnen,  as 
they  seeme  comparable  to  the  heads  of  Giants.  1649  G. 
DANIEL  Trinarck.t  Hen.  K,cccxxix,  In  a  Petty-Coat  Wrapt, 
a  night  fardle. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  v.  313  Jewels  for  to  save,  Trusst 
up  in  fardell  wise.  189*  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Sept.  6/2  An 
emancipation  of  all  down  trodden,  fardel-bearing. .  slaves. 

t  FaTdel,  sb?  Obs.  Also  7  Sc.  ferdall,  far- 
thel.  Also  FARTHINODEAL  and  Sc.  FABL.  [repr. 
OE.  feortia  dsl  fourth  part ;  see  FOURTH  a.  and 
DEAL  sb.]  A  fourth  part  of  anything.  Fardel  of 
fand(see  quots.  1641, 1706).  Also  in//.  Quarters, 
pieces,  fragments. 

(  1440  Gaw,  <y  Gol.  1019  The  scheld  in  fardellis  can  fle,  in 
feild  away  fer.  16x7  Dumbarton  Burgh  Rec.  in  J.  Irving 
Hist.  Dumbartonshire  (1860)  483  It  is.  .ordanit,  .that  thair 
be  pnlie  four  kaiks  in  the  pek,  and  thrie  ferdalls  in  ilk  kalk 
onlie.  1641  NOY  Contpl.  Lawyer  (1651)  57  Two  Fardellsof 
Land  make  a  Nooke  of  Land,  and  two  Nookes  make  halfe 
a  Yard  of  Land,  c  1666  W.  SUTHERLAND  in  Wodrow  Hist. 
Suff.  Ch.  Scot.  I.  App.  ioi,  I  . .  bought  a  Farthel  of  Bread 
anda  Mutckinof  Ale.  1706  PmLLiPS(ed.  Kersey),  Fardel  of 
Land)  the  fourth  part  of  a  Yard-land.  1883  SEEBOHM  Eng. 
Village  Community  57  There  were  also  holders  of  fardels 
or  quarter-virgates,  and  half-fardels  or  one-eighth -virgates. 

t  Fa*rdel,  ^-3  In  6  ferdele,  fardell.  Also 
FOREDEAL.  [a.  Du.  voordccl  advantage.]  Profit. 

15*3  HEN.  VIII  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  45  Whereby  .. 
shall  ensue  grete  advantage  and  ferdele  to  the  common 
affairs  of  the  Kings  grace.  1569  SIR  T.  GRESHAM  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  n.  183  II.  318  Her  Highnes  maie  paie  it  bie  the 
waie  of  exchaung.  .to  her  gret  fardell  and  profit. 

+  FaTdel,  "•  Obs.  Also  6-7  fardle,  7  fardell, 
7-8  fartheM.  [f.  prec.  sb. ;  cf.  QY.fanteler,  and 
see  FARL,  FURDLE,  FURL  z/Ar.] 

L  trans.  To  make  into  a  bundle ;  fig.  in  quots. 
Also  to  fardel  up. 

1594  CAREW  Huarte^s  Exam.  Wits  i.  (1596)  10,  I  haue 
alwaies  held  it  an  errour,  to  heare  many  lessons  of  diuers 
matters,  and  to  carry  them  all  home  fardled  vp  together. 
1660  FISHER  Ritsticks  A lann  Wks.  443  Prophesies,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Parables,  .found  and  fardelled  together.  1701 
BEVERLEY  Apoc.  Quest.  33  So  that  all  I  can  suppose,  is, 
that  it  is  Fardled  up  in  the  Four  First  Trumpets. 

2.  Naut.    =FURL. 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castankedas  Cong.  E.  Ind,  72  b, 
The  Captalne  generall  commanded . .  to  fardle  vp  their  sprits 
sailes.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  n.  j.  21  This  Ensigne 
..  if  fardled  vp,  all  they  are  to  do  in  the  like  order.  1630 
DRAYTON  Muses  Elizium  vn.  98  A  pretty  handsome  Packe, 
Which  she  had  fardled  neatly  at  her  backe.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  Techn.,  Fartnell,  Farthelling ;  is  the  same  with  what 
the  Seamen  now  call  Furl  or  Furling, 

t  Fa-rdellage.  Oh.  [ad.  OF.  fardelage,  i. 
fardeler  to  pact  up,  f.  fardel  FARDEL  *$.']  A 
package. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytts  of  A.  1.  xiii.  34  Baggage  and  far- 
dellages  must  be  taken. 


FAKDEN. 


Farden,  obs.  nnd  dial.  var.  of  FARTHING. 
Farder,  obs.  var.  of  FAHTHKB  a.,  adv.,  and  vl<. 
Fardin'g,  fardin(g-,  see  FARTHING,  etc. 
t  Fa-rdlet.   Obs.     Also  5  fardelet.     [ad.  OF. 
fanlelct,   dim.   of  fardel,   FARDEL  rf.l]    A  little 

bundle. 

1413  LYDG.  Pilgr.  Stnvle  n.  xliii.  (1859)  49  Justyce.  .hadde 
me  bitake  ray  sorry  fardelet.  1611  COTGR.,  Fardeitf,  a 
farillct,  a  little  fardle. 

t  Fardredeal.  Ots.rar*—1.  [1  (•  FARTHER  + 
De.ALsi.;  of.  FAHDEL  rf.3]  ?  Advantage. 

1521  PACK  in  Xt.  1'npfrs  Hen.  VIII,  I.  36  The  Frenche 
Kynge.  .is  at  a  greate  fardredeal. 

tFa'rdry.  Obs.  In  5  fardrye.  fad.  OF. 
farderie,  i.Jarde  :  see  FABD  and  -KY.]  The  action 
of  painting  the  face,  the  effect  produced  by  this. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfATarthnfe  in.  xlviii.  (1869)  161  This  fauce 
visage  is  cleped  Fardrye»  with  which  whan  j  am  eelded  and 
bfconu  riueled.  .j  make  me  shynynge  in  despite  of  nature. 

Fare  (fe«),  sb.^  Forms :  I  feer,  faru  (inflected 
fare),  3-4  far,  4-5,  8  fair,  4-6  fayr(e,  5-6  faire, 
(6  faier,  4,  8  phare),  2-  fare.  [Orig.  two  words, 
both  f.  root  of  FARE  v. :  OE./a-rstr.  neut.  =  OHG. 
and  ON./ar:-OTeut.  *faro(m,  and  OE./aru  str. 
fern.  =  OVr'K.fare,  MUG.  var,  ON./c»-:-OTeut. 
*/««?.] 
I.  fl.  A  going,  journeying;  course,  passage, 

way;  voyage.  Obs. 

c  1000  A?s.  Gosp.  Luke  ii.  44  Anes  dac^es  faer.  c  1005 
Byrhtferth'i  Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  305  Hyt  byS 
jeradlic  l»xt  we  ascrutnion  his  fare.  1154  O.  E.  Ckron. 
an.  1 120  And  on  bam  fare  wurdon  adrincene  J>;es  cynges 
twegen  sunan  Willelm  and  Ricard.  (  1200  Vices  ty  Virtues 
(1888)  137  Dare  muchele  bur3h  3e  gelaste  Srie  dai5es  fare. 
c  1205  LAY.  4092  SuSo'en  he  turnde  his  fare,  c  1250  Gen.  fy 
Ex.  3179  Almost  redi  was  here  fare,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
4754  (Cott. )pat  flum  (>at  rennes  )>ar  Til  ioseph  hus  it  has  \>e 
fare,  c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  98  Kyndez  he  a  fayr  schyp  to 
be  fare  redy.  1375  BARBOUR  Bntce  IV.  627  God  furthir  vs 
m-till  our  fair  !  .  a  1400-50  A  lexander  2250  A  Jentill  man . . 
Foloses  bare  fare  ai  on  fote.  1557  TottelFs  Misc.(Arb.}  133 
The  loyfull  fare,  the  end  of  strife.  1596  SPENSER  f.  Q.  \. 
x.  16  Nought  the  morrow  next  mote  stay  his  fare.  1613  6 
\V.  BROWNE  Brit,  f'asf.  n.  iii.  70  Her  Dolphins,  .plyde  So 
busily  their  fares  on  every  side.  1751  CHAMBERS  Cycl., 
Fare,  a  voyage  or  passage. 

t  b.  An  expedition.  Herring-fare  :  a  voyage 
to  catch  herrings.  Obs. 

rtiooo  Czdmoris  Exod.  554  (Gr.)  Fullesta  mxst,  se  Sas 
fare  l;cdeb.  1154  O.  E.  Chrem.  an.  1128  Se  firste  fare  was 
on  Urbanes  d:ei.  1387  TREVISA  Higdm  (Rolls)  1. 141  After 
bis  phare  was  pees  in  Scythia.  1530  PALSGR.  825/1  A 
heryng  fare,  pescher  des  harencs. 

•f  c.  Equipment  for  a  journey ;  rigging  out  (of 
a  ship)  ;  apparel,  belongings.  Obs. 

1:1320  Sir  Tristr.  026  Fair  was  his  schip  fare,  1393 
GOWER  Con/.  I.  119  He  in  all  his  proude  fare,  Unto  the 
forest  gan  to  fare,  a  1400-50  Alexaiider  3694  Of  fethirhame 
&  alle  fare,  as  feetely  enjoyned.  c  1475  RaiifCoil^ear  419 
Sa  saw  he  quhair  the  Coillear  come  with  all  his  fair. 

2.  fa.  A  road,  track  (obs.}.  b.  spec.  The  track 
of  a  hare  or  rabbit  (obs.  exc.  dial.),  t  C.  A  ferry 
(obs.  rare-1 ;  perh.  merely  suggested  by  Ger./akr 
in  the  original). 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxv.  xxi,  Ye  had  forsaken  The 
lowe  vale,  and  up  the  craggy  fayre..the  hye  waye  had 
taken.  1610  FLETCHER  Faithf.  Sheph.  iv.  i,  Not  a  Hare 
Can  be  started  from  his  fare.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xvi. 
269  Coming  in  her  course  to  cross  the  common  fare.  1762 
tr.  Blacking's  Syst.  Geog.  IV.  548  A  fare  over  the  Mosel 
and  Tarforst.  1879  Shropshire  Word-tk.,  Fare,  a  track,  as 
of  a  rabbit. — Osivestry. 

1 3.  A  number  of  persons  prepared  for  a  journey ; 
a  troop,  multitude.  Also,  a  swarm  (of  flies).  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  3904  Swulc  fare  of  fleogen  her  was.  Ibid. 
30666  Brien  bonnede  his  fare.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  52  pe 
emperour  say,  bat  ys  fare  nas  no}t  J>ere.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  12763  (Cott.)  pe  lues  tiband  of  him  [John]  hard,  And  of 
his  far  pat  he  wit  fard.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11069  Pa* 
folowest  fast  on  be  fare,  with  hor  fell  dynttes  Dang  horn  to 
dethe. 

trans/.  1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  324,  I  have 
observed  among  man  onely  a  fare  of  flatteries,  fooles  and 
Cheaters. 

4.  f  a.  A  passage  or  excursion  for  which  a  price 
is  paid  ;  hence  b.  Cost  of  conveyance  (now  only  of 
persons;  formerly  also  of  goods) ;  passage  money. 

c  1435  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  xviii.  226  pare  suld  nane  pay 
mare  pan  foure  pennys  for  bare  fare.  1514  FITZHERB.  Just. 
J'eas(is}S)  1940,  These  articles  to  be  kept  upon  payne  to 
forfayt  treble  the  fare.  1535  COVERDALE  Jonah  i.  3  He 
payde  his  fare,  and  wente  aborde.  1570-6  LAMBARDE 
Peramb.  Kent  11826)438  Making  the  whole  fare  (or  passage) 
worth  foure  shillings,  c  1620  Z.  BOYD  Zion's  FUnvcrs 
(1855)  8  Most  willingly  I'le  pay  thereof  the  fare.  1765 
FOOTE  Commissary  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  8  What's  your  fare? 
1767  Butler  \\.  No.  76.  57  That  person  ..who  cannot  .. 
take  an  eighteen -penny  fare  in  occasional  sedan.  1806-7 
J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Li/e  (1826)  Iv.  xxviii,  Being 
asked  by  the  coachman  three  or  four  times  his  fare.  1864 
SKEAT  Uhland's  Poems  49  Boatman,  come,  thy  fare  receive. 

6.  The  passenger,  or  (now  rarely}  company  of 
passengers,  that  engages  a  vehicle  plying  for  hire. 

[Presumably  transf.  from  4b;  certainly  so  apprehended 
in  present  use.] 

I5«a  J.  HF.VWOOD  Prov.  #  Epigr.  (1867)  205  Thy  fares 
ouer  the  water  thou  shouldst  row.  1630  T.  TAYLOR  (Water 
P.)  Fearful  Summer  Wks.  l.  60/2  Those  . .  water-men 

..land  their  fares  in  Heaven  or  Hi-11.  1696  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  3149/4  The  Fare  was  taken  up  in  Grivell-Street,  and  set 
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down  in  Channel-Row.  1711  STEELE  Spcct.  No.  498  F  2 
A  hackney-coachman,  .set  down  his  fare,  which,  .consisted 
of  two  or  three  very  fine  ladies.  1798  CANNING,  etc.  Lows 
of  Triangles  in  Anti-Jacobin  (1852)  124  'Shoot  we  the 
bridge  ! '  the  exulting  fare  reply.  1823  BYRON  yuan  x.  Ixxi, 
Germany,  wherein  they  muddle  Along  the  road,  as  if  they 
went  to  bury  Their  fare.  1841  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  I.  69 
Elevating  what  serves  for  a  whip  if  they  think  a  fare  is 
approaching.  1876  SAUNDEHS  Lion  in  Path  xvii,  For  his 
fare  two  persons. 

b.  f  The  l  load '  (of  an  animal).  Obs.  Also 
U.  S.  The  cargo  of  a  vessel  ;  a  load  or  '  catch '  of 
fish. 

1600  HEYWOOD  i  Edw.  If,  39  Drive  Dun  and  her  faire 
softly  downe  the  hill.  1884  K.  E.  HALE  Fort.  Rachel  \\.  15 
Stopping  to  telegraph  to  his  partner,  .of  the  fare  taken. 

II.  f  6.  Mode  of  proceeding,  bearing,  demeanour; 
appearance,  aspect.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2743  J>o  he  adde  ysywed  me  longe 
in  ^isse  fare-  a  T3°°.  Cursor  M.  24375  (Cott.)  pair  tender 
fare  For  child  |»at  |>ai  ha  born.  c*2*$  E.  E.  Allit,  P.  B. 
861  Your  fare  is  to  strange.  1:1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  xli, 
He  foundes  into  the  freke  with  a  freschefare.  1508  DUNBAR 
Goldyn  Targe  225  On  syde  scho  lukit  with  a  fremit  fare. 
1521  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VI.  84  She  wold  bee  gladder  of 
peax,  then  she  maketh  fayre  of.  1540  HYRDE  tr.  Vive? 
Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  U59«J  X  vj,  Let  the  wife,  .shew  example 
of  sober  fare. 

t  b.  A  proceeding,  action ;  ( doings  * ;  hence, 
fighting.  Obs. 

1340-70  Alex.  #  Dind.  1096  J?e  sawe  bat  5e  sente  to  segge 
of  goitre  fare.  1393  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  xxi.  130  Ich  haue 
ferlyof  bis  fare  in  faith,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7442  Furse 
was  !>e  fare  \x>  fyn  men  betwene.  (1440  York  Myst,  ix.  90 
This  fare  wille  I  no  lenger  frayne.  (1450  MYRC  332  Songe 
and  cry  and  suche  fare,  For  to  stynte  bow  schalt  not  spare. 
a  1548  Thrie  Priests  Pfblis  in  Pinkerton  Scot.  Poems  \.  38 
Allace.  .this  is  ane  haisty  fair. 

f  c.  Display,  pomp;  commotion,  uproar,  fuss. 

,71300  Cw*$or  M.  13212  (Cott.)  pai  iedd  his  Hcam  vte 
o  tun,  Til  sebastin  wit  mikel  far.  £-1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  16263  He  made  gret  fare  ffor  J>at 
Osewy  was  nought  [>are.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xx.  126 
Swa  did  he  [Croune  his  3oung  sone]  With  gret  fair  and 
solempnite.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  419  Wawes  of 
^e  see  . .  brekep  in  b>are  Wlb  suche  noyse  and  fare,  c  1400 
Gamelyn  199  Why  makestow  this  fare  ?  c  1425  Seven  Sag. 
(P.)  698  Baucillas,  lat  be  thy  fare.  (-1440  Promp.  Pan'. 
150/1  Fare,  or  boost,  jactancia^arrogancia.  £1475  Rauf 
Coifyar  149  The  King,  .maid  ane  strange  fair. 

f7.  Condition,  state,  welfare;  state  of  things, 
prosperity,  success.  What  fare?  what  is  the  state 
of  things?  (cf.  What  cheer?}.  Obs. 

c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  2771  For  te  loken  hirdnesse  fare,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  4238  (Cott.)  Leue  we  now  iacob  in  ]t»is  care  To 
tell  of  ioseph  and  his  fare.  1340-70  A  lex.  fy  Dind.  150  For 
miche  wildnede  b«  weijht  to  witen  of  here  fare,  c  1375 
Cato  Major  n.  xviL  in  Anglia  VII,  Of  ob«r  mennes  euel 
fare  Envye  makeb  him  gleo.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2019 
Fra  bat  I  fraist  haue  bat  faire  of  my  faire  lady.  Ibid.  3257 
pi  wale  gode.. fully  feld  alle  be  fare  bat  falle  suld  on  erthe. 
14. .  in  Tundale's  Vis.  (1843)  77  He  askede  hur  of  hur  fare. 
1549  LATIMER  qth  Serm.  bef:  Ediv.  VI  (Arb.)  ziS  He 
knoweth  hys  fare  by  thys— he  is  eyther  in  joye  or  in  payne. 
1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI>  n.  i.  95  How  now  faire  Lords? 
What  faire?  What  newes  abroad?  ci6n  CHATHAM /fioutf 
xv.  214  Add  thy  care,  O  Phoebus  . .  that  this  so  sickly  fare 
Of  famous  Hector  be  recur'd. 

8.  Food,  regarded  with  reference  to  its  quality ; 
supply  or  provision  of  food,  regarded  as  abundant 
or  scanty.  \  To  make  a  fare :  ?  to  provide  plenti- 
fully (cf.  6  c).  Bill  of  fare :  see  BILL  10. 

c  1205  LAV.  10236  Her  wes  unimete  fare  a  bissere  folc  riche. 
c  1340  Gaw,  fy  Gr.  Knt.  537  He  made  a  fare  on  bat  fest»  for 
be  frekez  sake.  1375  BARBOUR  Bntce  xvi.  46  He  maid  thame 
mekill  fest  and  far.  c  1475  Ran/  Coifyar  112  Heir  is  bot 
hamelie  fair.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  in.  xxii,  The  excesse  of 
fare  is  to  be  iustly  reproued.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal. 
Jan.  44  Whose  knees  are  weake,  through  fast  and  euill  fare. 
1667  MILTON  P,  L.  ix.  1028  After  such  delicious  Fare. 
1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  191  Careless  of  to-morrow's 
fare.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  212  Their  daily 
wretched  fare,  limpets  and  perriwinkles.  1816  SCOTT  Tales 
Landl.  Ser.  i.  Introd.,  Such  fare  as  the  mountains  of  your 
own  country  produce.  1874  LISLE  CARR  Jnd.  Gwynne  I. 
ii.  62  Such  homely  dainties  were  not  '  company  fare  '. 

fig-  «iS9«  H.  SMITH  Serm,  (1866)  II.  168  What  is  the 
fare?  Peace,  joy,  righteousness.  1651  DAVENANT Gondibert 
n.  i.  61  Truth  we  grudge  her  as  a  costly  fare.  ^  1679 
GURNALL  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  132  This  is  no 
more  than  family  fare,  what  thou  promises!  to  do  for  all 
that  love  thee.  1603  DRYDEN  Juvenal xiv.  389  So  few  there 
are,  Who  will  conform  to  Philosophick  fare.  1727  DE  FOE 
Prot.  Monast.  iv,  I  shall  have  Neighbours  Fare. 

III.  9.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (sense  4  b),  as  fare- 
free  adj.  Also  fare  indicator,  an  instrument  for 
registering  the  fares  paid  in  a  public  conveyance  ; 
•j-  fare-maker,  a  boaster. 

1893  Daily  News  5  Apr.  3/3  All  the  world  knows  that  he 
is  travelling  *fare  free.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Nov.  2/3 
A  *  fare-  indicator  for  cabs,  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  150  Fare 
makere,  or  bostowretjacta(0r. 

Fare  tfe«a),  s&*  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  FAKE  v*  ; 
see  FAKBOW  sb."\  A  litter  of  pigs. 

1557  TUSSER  loo  Points  Hitsb.  Iv,The  losse  of  one  fare  of 
thy  sowe  is  greater,  then  losse  of  two  calues  of  thy  kpwe. 
1674-91  RAY  S.  <$•  E.  C.  Words  97  A  Fare  of  Pigs  is  so 
many  as  a  Sow  bringeth  forth  at  one  time.  1736  BAILEY 
Housh.  Diet.  341  When  a  sow  has  brought  a  fare  of  pigs. 
1787  in  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss.  Suppl.  1847  in  HALLIWELL. 

tPare,  -f*-3  Obs.  Also  8  phare.  [ad.  It.faro 
in  same  senses,  ad.  L.  pharus,  Gr.  <pa/x>s  PHAROS.] 
The  name  of  a  promontory  (marked  by  a  light- 
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house)  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Messina. 
Hence,  the  strait  itself.  More  fully  The  Fare  of 
Messina. 

1628  DU;BY  Voy.  Mcdit.  (1868)  26  A  shippe  plying  to  gett 
into  the  fare  of  Messina.  1720  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5827/1 
Before  they  could  get  out  of  the  Phare.  1730-6  BAILEY 
(folio),  Fare,  a  watch-tower  at  sea,  as  the  Fare  of  Messina. 
1739  Ktu-citr.  Sca-f.  People  38  He  stood  in  about  the  Point 
of  the  Fare  towards  Messina. 

t  Fare,  sb.*-  Obs.  [Belongs  to  FARE  z/."«]  A 
certain  game  at  dice. 

1530  [see  FARE  v.3].     1847  in  HALLIWELL. 

Fare  (fe».i}t  v.1  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  fared. 
Forms :  Inf.  1-2  faran,  2-5  faren  (Orm.  farenn), 
4-5  faryn,  3-4  south,  vare,  veare,  4-5  far,  6  farre, 
4-7  fair,  fayrfe,  (5-6  faar(e,  6  faer),  3-  fare. 
Pa.  t.  (sir,}  i  f6r,  2-3  for  (sotttk.  vor),  4-5  fore,  (4 
fer,  foure,  4-5  foore),  4-7  fur(e,  6  Sc.  fuir(e,  8 
Sf.  foor.  Pa.  pple.  (str.}  1-4  faren,  3-5  farin,  -yn, 
4-6  farn(e,  fare,  (5  fairen).  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple. 
(weak}  5  faryd,  6  fard(e,  (7  feared),  6-  fared. 
[A  Com.  Tcut.  str.  vb. :  OE.  faran,  pa.  t.  for,  pa. 
pple.  faren,  corresponds  to  Ob'r\s.fara,f^r,far£nt 
OS.  faran,  f6r,  (gi}faran  i,Du.  varen,  vaor,  ge- 
varn},  OHG.  faran,  fuor,  (gi}faran  (MHG. 
var(e}n,  vuor,gevar(e}ji}  ,QN. f ar a, f6r, farenn  (Da. 
fare,foer,faret,  Sv?.fara,f0r,farit},  Goth,  faran, 
for,  farans :— OTeut.  *faran,  for,  farano-,  f.  pre- 
Teut.  *por-,  par-,  f.  Aryan  root  *pert  por,  par  to 
pass  through,  whence  many  derivatives  in  all  the 
Aryan  langs. :  cf.  Sk./ar,  pr  to  carry  through  or 
across,  Gr.  iropos  way,  passage,  ford,  L,  portdre  to 
carry;  also  the  words  mentioned  under  FAR,  FOR. 

The  change  from  the  strong  to  the  weak  conjugation  seems 
to  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  derivative 
vb.  FERE,  which  in  Eng.  had  the  same  sense,  though  in  the 
other  Teut.  langs.  its  equivalent  expressed  the  transitive 
sense  'to  carry  .  In  the  present  stem  this  vb.  became  ob- 
solete before  i4th  c. ;  but  its  pa.  t.  and  pa.  ppIe.yt«/(^  (in 
northern  dialects  a\?,o /arde)  continued  in  use,  virtually 
serving  as  inflexions  of  fare.  The  irregular  wk.  vb.  thus 
produced  (fare,/erd)  became  regular  (fare,_/are<f)  before 
the  i6th  c.  The  strong  pa.t.,  already  comparatively  in- 
frequent in  ME.,  seldom  appears  after  isth  c.  exc.  in  Sc. ; 
of  the  strong  pa.  pple.  we  have  no  examples  after  i6th  c.] 
I.  To  go,  travel. 

1.  intr.  To  journey,   travel,    make    one's   way. 
Now  arch,  or  poet,     f  In  early  use  occas.   with 
cognate  obj.   To  fare  a  voyage,  a  way  (cf.  "way- 
farer, -ing}. 

971  Blickl.  ffom.  15  Nu  we  farab  to  Gerusalem.  1154 
O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1135  On  b's  £aere  for  se  King  Henri  ouer 
sae.  c  1205  LAY.  2412  Alch  mon  mihte  faren  gend  hire  lond 
baih  he  bere  rsed  gold,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3295  (Cott.),  I  am 
a  man  farand  be  way.  f  1314  Guy  Wa*rw.  (A.)  noi  Nov  is 
Gij  to  Warwike  fare,  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  5079  He  had 
ferrest  to  fare.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  XL  530  To  the  castell 
thai  thoucht  to  fair,  c  1450  MYRC  265  Whenne  they  doth 
to  chyrche  fare.  1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  PaPyngo  100  Quhare 
euer  I  fure,  I  bure  hir  [the  bird]  on  my  hande.  15..  Sir 
A.  Barton  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  64  Nor  a  Burgesse 
voy(a)ge  we  der  not  farre.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  ii 
Resolving  forward  still  to  fare.  1600  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy 
xv.  Ivi,  Eneas,  madly  Faring  Through  flames.  1664 
Flodden  F.  i.  5  And  how  he  fared  was  into  France.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  n.  940  On  he  fares,  .half  on  foot,  Half  flying. 
1725  POPE  Odyss.  x.  683  Sadly  they  fared  along  the  sea-beat 
shore.  1794  BURNS  There  was  a  lass  ii,  O'er  the  moor  they 
lightly  foor.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  in.  i.  iv,  Abbe*  Sicard, 
with  some  thirty  other  Nonjurant  Priests  . .  fare  along  the 
streets.  1855  M.  ARNOLD  Poems,  Resignation  69  Through 
the  deep  noontide  heats  we  fare. 

Jig.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  11.  v.  v,  Altars,  .changing  to 
the  Gobel-and-Talleyrand  sort,  are  faring  by  rapid  trans- 
mutations to— shall  we  say,  the  right  Proprietor  of  them? 

2.  In  wider  sense  —  Go.     f  a.   of  persons,  lit. 
To  let  fare :   =to  let  go.  Obs. 

a  1123  O.  E.  Ckron.  an.  noi  J>a  heofod  men  heo  betwenan 
foran.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3935  (Cott.)  pe  angel  badd  [iacob] 
lete  him  far.  £1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  lr.  2209  Ariadne,  She 
. .  kyssed  . .  The  steppes  of  hys  fete,  there  he  hath  fare. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  5549  Sum.  .farand  as  bestis.  ?c  1473 
Sqr.  lowe  Degre  739  To  morowe  ye  shall  on  hunting  fare. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  15  One  knocked  at  the  dore,  and 
in  would  fare. 

•fbTfr.  Obs. 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  6  He  of  wre5"5e  for  neh  ut  of  his 
iwitte.  1552  LYNDESAY  Monarche  5325  First  wyll  I  to  the 
Scripture  fare. 

f  c.  To  depart  from  life  ;  to  die.  Obs. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.\\$  He  seal  faran  to  ban  eche  Hue  for 
his  treowscipe.  ciaoo  Vices  tf  Virtues  (1888) 115  ^Er  dane 
he  of  5ese  Hue  fare,  c  1220  Bestiary  731  Hise  loSe  men 
sulen  to  helle  faren.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1393  Hwi  ne  hihe 
we  for  to  beon  i-fulhtnet  . .  ear  we  faren  nenne  ?  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  2356  (Cott.)  His  fader  was  farn  o  Hue.  Ibid. 
25441  (Cott.)  Fast  i  fund  to  fare,  c  1330  Arth.  fy  Merl.  70 
Out  of  this  warld  y  most  fare.  1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dind.  330 
We.  .leue  b^t  be  soule  . .  schal  fare  to  bHsse.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  B.  vn.  98  Whan  he  shal  hennes  fare. 

f  d.   To  fare  on :  to  rush  upon,  assault.  Obs. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot  (1858)  I.  10  He..fuir  on  thame 
with  sic  a  felloun  force. 

t  e.  Of  a  liquid,  a  stream  :  To  flow,  '  run '.  Of 
immaterial  things, esp. time  :  Togo,  pass,  proceed. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  2153  De  vii.  fulsum  ?eres  faren.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  1034  (Cott.)  Flummes  farand  in  fer  landes.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  149  A  fame  bat  fer  in  fele  kynges  londes. 
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a  1400-50  Alexander  3901  Foure  houres  full  fame  &  |>e 
Jifte  neghes.  15. .  Smyth  -y  /•><?;//<:  327  in  Hazl.  E.  J'.  /'.  III. 
213  That  bloud  out  gan  fare.  1827  HOOD  Hero  ty  L.  xciv, 
The  crystal  skin  Reveals  the  ruby  tide  that  fares  within. 

f.  To  fare  as! ray  (t  misliche,  amiss}  :  =to  go 
astray.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Ham.  119  He  seal  misliche  faran  on  monie 
gedwil>an.  c  1435  Scwi  Xng.  I  P.)  2337  Why  and  wha.e- 
forehythys,  That  ^ouresyght  fareth  amys.  Ibid.  2756  Thou 
levest  wykked  concel  iwys,  That  makes  the  fare  amys. 
1596  SPENSER  Hymn  Heav.  Love  xxviii.  (1611),  When  we 
fared  had  amis,  a  1849  J.  C.  MANCAN  Poems  (1859)  119  Is 
it  earthly  music  faring  astray. 

f  g.  To  *  go  *,  range,  have  a  place.  Obs.  rare- '. 

1704  J.  LOGAN  in  Pa,  Hist.  Sac.  Mem.  IX.  293  The  fields 
and  boats  fare  before  schools  or  books. 

fh.  To  'go',  pass,  change  into  something  else. 

1398  TRKVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  Ixv.  (1495)  183  Whan 
the  water  heetyth,  therof  comyth  whytnesse  as  it  faryth 
in  foom. 

3.  rarely  trans,  fa.  To  tread  (underfoot),  b. 
Of  a  horse  :  To  take  (a  person)  along. 

c  1460  Ttnuneley  Myst.  120  Under  my  feete  I  shalle  thaym 
fare,  Those  ladys  that  wille  [not]  lere  my  lare.  1867 
CARLYLE  Remin.  {i88u  II.  139  Ourselves  two  alone  in  the 
world|  the  good  [pony] '  Larry'  faring  us. 

II.  With  reference  to  behaviour  or  condition. 

•}•  4.  To  *  go  on J,  behave,  conduct  oneself,  act. 

01300  Cursor  M.  11807  (Gott.)pat  will  wolf,  bat  for  sua 
fals.  Ibid.  16762  +  41  fCott.)  Mony  grete  clerkez.  .Seghen 
J>e  son  fare  soo.  1340  H  AMI-OLE  Pr.  Consc.  599  He.  .fares  als 
an  unresonabel  beste.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  654,  I  will  you 
faithfully  enforme  how  ye  fare  shall,  Your  worship  to  wyn. 
1470  MALORY  Arthur  xx.  xii,  Ye  fare  as  a  man  that  were 
aferd.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  $  M.  (1596)  65/1  He  fared  as  one 
out  of  his  wits.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  s&neid  vii.  534  Thus 
fares  the  Queen,  and  thus  her  fury  blows  Amidst  the  crowd. 
f  b.  To  *  go  on  *  impetuously,  rage,  rail  (against}. 
Obs.  Cf.  FAKE  j£.i  6  c. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mpr.  98  One  who  being  bidden 
to  reade  . .  a  poore  seely  Epigram  . .  taketh  on  and  fareth 
against  the  paper  wherein  it  is  written.  1609  —  Atntn.  Alar- 
cell,  xvi.  iv.  60  Constantius  having  intelligence  hereof,  fared 
and  fumed,  find.  xvi.  xi.  73  They  fared  and  raged  above 
their  wonted  manner. 

fc.  With  prep.  byy  with  :  To  deal  with,  treat, 
esp.  in  To  fare  fair  M  foul  with.  Also  in  indirect 
passive.  To  fare  with  oneself',  to  behave.  Obs. 

1 340-70 /I /e.r.  fy  Dind.  266  Wib  him  fare  as  a  fol  bat  failede 
his  wittus.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  825  So  faren  they 
by  wommen.  A  1450  Knt.de  la.  Tour  (1868)  25  It  is  gret 
drede  to  fare  foule  with  hem  in  suche  materes.  1470^85 
MALORY  Arthur  vn.  xxiii,  Dame  Lyones  ..  soo  faryd  with 
her  self  as  she  wold  haue  dyed.  1483  I'nlearia  abs 
Terentio  9  b,  He  is  a  man.  .that  few  men  can  . .  faare  wyth 
all.  1493  Fcstiva.ll  (W.  de  W.  1515)  34  b,  Whan  they  se 
him  [Christ]  so  foule  faren  with.  1526  TINDALE  2  Cor.  v.  u 
We  fare  fayre  with  men.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  IVorld  II.  v. 
vi.  §  3.  621  Demetrius,  .fared  very  angerly  with  his  brother, 
f  d.  To  fare  with  (a  thing) :  to  make  use  of, 
employ,  possess  ;  to  live  upon  (food).  Obs. 

<i  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  ci.  9  My  fas..sware  J?at  it  is 
ypocrisy  bat  i  fare  with.  1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind.  202  Fode 
for  to  fare  w'i\>.  Ibid.  242  To  witen  of  be  wisdam  bat  ^e  w|b 
faren.  Ibid,  618,  &  al  J»at  wcihes  in  bis  word  scholde  wip 
fare.  <z  1400-50  Alexander  2944  Quat  faris  bou  with? 

5.  f  a.  Followed  by  as  though,  as  if,  that ;  To 
act  so  as  to  cause  an  expectation  or  belief.;  to 
pretend.  Also  To  let  fare.  Obs. 

1483  Bulgaria  nbs  Terentio  17  b,  If  thou  be  wyse  fare  as 
thowe  thou  knowist  nott.  a  1535  MORE  De  Quat.  Noviss. 
Wks.  73/2  It  maketh  the  stomak  wamble,  and  fare  as  it  would 
vomit.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  tr.  Erasm.  Paraph.  John  vii.  19,  20 
They  let  fare  as  if  they  thought  the  multitude  did  not 
knowe  their  wkkednes.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent 
(1826)  301  He  would,  .fare  in  shewas  though  he  would  have 
flowne  in  their  faces.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden) 
1 1  Thai  fare  that  this  singularity  in  philosophi  is  like  to  grow 
to  a  shrode  matter.  1633  D.  ROGERS  Treat.  Sacraments 
f.  121  Doe  ye  fare,  as  if  the  Lord  bade  yee  come  hither? 
b.  To  seem  likely, bid  fair.  dial.  (With*';//",  it  is 


res  to  go  hard  with  him.     1883  igt/i  Cent.  Oct.  505  Fares 
if  they  mos'  of  'em  goes  up  country.     1884  Menala/i  i.  7 
When  she  fares  to  say  or  do  a  thing,  there  is  no  staying 
tongue  or  hand.     1888  RIDER  HAGGARD  Col.  Qnaritck  III. 
v.  77  The  skilly,  .do  fare  to  take  the  skin  off  your  throat. 

6.  impers.  To  '  go ' ;    to  happen ;   to  turn  out. 
Occas.  with  well,  ill,  etc.     Const,  f  by,  with. 

ci23o  Halt  Meid.  7  Sekerliche  swa  hit  fareS.  1340-70 
Alex,  <$•  Dind.  795  So  it  fareb  by  }ou  folk  bat  fillen  sou 
siluen.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  lArb.)  89  He  forgeteth 
that  one  wyth  that  other  and  so  faryth  by  me.  1586  COGAN 
Haven  Health  ccxiii.  (1636)  223  It  fareth  by  them  as  it 
doth  by  a  lampe.  1655-60  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  (1701) 
31/2  It  fares  alike  with  good  and  bad.  1671  MILTON  P.  R. 
in.  443  So  fares  it  when  with  truth  falsehood  contends. 
1713  SWIFT  Frenzy  of  J.  Denny,  Beware  . .  that  it  fare  not 
with  you  as  with  your  predecessor.  1850  TENNYSON  In 
Mem.  xhv,  How  fares  it  with  the  happy  dead  ? 

7.  To  '  get  on  '  (well  or  ill)  ;  to  experience  good 
or  bad  fortune  or  treatment. 

•riooo  ^ELFRIC  On  N.  T.  (Gfj  20  Hu  mse^  se  man  wel 
faran,  pe  [etc.],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11900  (Cott.)  Send  him 
quar  he  faris  werr.  1375  BAKUOUR  Bruce  HI.  548  The  king 
then,  .speryt.  .How  thai,  .had  fame.  1382  WYCLIF  3  John 
2,  I  make  preyer,  thee  for  toentre,  and  fare  welsumly.  ^1450 
Merlin  71  He  farith  well  and  is  in  hele.  r  1460  Tffwneley 
Myst.  62  For  we  fare  wars  than  ever  we  fowre.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  6  How  he  fuir  that  tyme . .  It  war 
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ouir  lang..to  tell.  1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  (1837!  10 
Remember  how  fonde  Phxton  farde.  1607  HIKKON  II  *s. 
I.  193  His  children  had  their  heads  cut  off,  and  all  his  race 
feared  ihe  worse  for  his  sake.  1612  ROWLANDS  Knave  ff 
Harts  41  'Ihe  world  did  wrangle  for  their  wealth,  Anil 
Lawyers  far'd  the  better.  1703  POPE  Thebais  520  So  fares 
a  sailor  on  the  stormy  main.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  130 
T  i  Fearing  that  his  Poultry  might  fare  the  worse  for  it. 
'755  Jfem.  Caft.  P.  Drake  I.  vii.  50  Colonel  Tatton  . . 
kindly  asked  me.  .how  I  fared  of  my  Wound.  1784  COWPKR 
Task  iv.  341  111  fares  the  traveller  now.  1829  LYTTON 
Disowned  6  How  fares  your  appetite?  1848  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Kng.  I.  161  Sculpture  fared  as  ill  as  painting.  1871 
FREEMAN  Xonn.  Com/.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  77  We  shall  see 
hereafter  how  he  fared  on  his  errand. 

Phrase.  1614  Up.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  412  That  ancient 
check  of  going  far  and  faring  worse.  186*  STANLEY  Jew.  C/i. 
I.  ii.  38  We  may  go  much  farther  and  fare  much  worse. 

8.  spec.  To  be  (well  or  ill)  entertained  with  food  ; 
to  feed  (well,  ill,  hardly,  sumptuously,  etc.). 

1393  LANGL.  /'.  P(.  C.  vi.  8  Whenne  ich  hadde  myn  hele 
..and  louede  wel  fare.  153*  MORE  Confut.  Tiruialt  Wks. 
651/2  Saynt  John  . .  fasted  and  fore  hard.  1607  SHAKS. 
Titnoii  in.  vi.  37  Feast  your  cares  with  the  Musicke  awhile  : 
If  they  will  fare  so  harshly.  1611  BIBLE  Luke  xvi.  19 
A  certaine  rich  man.. fared  sumptuously  euery  day.  1666 
PEPYS  Diary  (1879)  IV.  215,  I  do  not  think  they  fared  very 
hard.  1711  STEELE  Sptct.  No.  479  F  3,  I  fared  very  well 
at  dinner.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  324  No 
animal  fares  more  sumptuously.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Lxpl.  I. 
xv.  169  Our  breakfast,  for  all  fare  alike,  is  hard  tack. 

9.  Used  in  imperative  with  well,  as  an  expression 
of  good  wishes  to  a  parting  friend,  or  as  a  mere 
formula  in  recognition  of  parting ;  —  FAREWELL  int. 
arch.     a.  with  the  person  as  subj.  vsee  sense  71. 
•)•  Also  occas.  in  infinitive. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xui.  180  Frendes,  fareth  wel. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  H'i/e's  T.  Pro).  501  Let  him  farwel,  God 
give  his  soule  rest,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xvii.  204  Fares 
wele,  ?e  be  bygilid.  1533  GAU  Richt  I'ay  (1888)  109  Fair 
now  veil.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Ulop.  (Arb.)  166, 
I  byd  you  moste  hartely  well  to  fare.  l$8a  T.  WATSON 
Centnrie  of  Lone  i.  ( Arb.}  37  Well  fare  the  life .  I  ledde  ere 
this.  1611  BIBLE  Acts  xv.  29  Fare  ye  well.  i8j6  BEDDOFS 
Let.  to  B.  Procter  Poems  171  Fare,  as  you  deserve  it,  well. 
1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  692  A  diamond  is  a  diamond.  Fare 
you  well.  A  thousand  times  1 

b.  impers.  (see  sense  6)  with  dat. 

1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  544  If  they  prefer  gain 
before  godliness,  fare  them  well.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  xx. 
321  Fare  him  well.  1816  BYRON  Fare  tkee  well  i,  For  ever, 
fare  thee  well,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  247  Beloved, 
fare  thee  well !  1877  tfoldtrness  Gloss.,  Fares-te-weel :  fare 
thee  well. 

f  III.  10.  To  ache,  throb,  dial.  ?  Oh. 

[Perh.  etymologically  '  to  go  on  ',  rage:  cf.  4b.] 

1781  in  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  Gloss.    1847  in  HALLIWELL. 
IV.  In  phraseological  combination  with  advbs. 

1 11.  Fare  about.  To  go  about,  set  oneself.  Oh. 

1563  J.  PILKINGTON  Burn.  Patties  Ch.  v.  sig.  Qij,  Theym 
that  fare  about  to  doe  againste  the  ordinance  of  God. 

12.  Pare  forth    (analytical  form  of  OE.  forS- 
faran).     See  FARE  v.1  and  FORTH. 
a.  To  go  forth,  depart,  start. 

c  1100  Triii.  Coll.  Horn.  225  To  heueriche  hie  sulle  fare 
for5  mid  ure  drihte.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  111.  345  All  hyr 
cumpany,  Lap  on  thar  horss,  and  furth  thai  far.  c  1400 
Melayne  206  Rowlande  . .  Fares  forthe  with  Baners  brade. 
1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  i.  i.  xxvi,  Like  Doves  so  forth 
they  fore.  17*7-38  GAY  Fables  1. 1.  xiv.  5  Forth  he  fares,  all 
toil  defies.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia  xxi.  258  Before  sun- 
rise . .  Raphael  was  faring  forth  gallantly. 

t  b.  To  go  on,  advance,  with  respect  either  to 
space  or  time.  In  the  latter  sense  also  apasi-impers. 

1340-70  A  lex.  fy  Dind.  939  Whan  he  is  fare  so  for}*  fer  in 
his  age.  c  1350  \Yill.  Palerne  3260  It  was  forb  [to]  ni3t 
faren  bi  bat  time. 

t  e.  To  go  by,  pass  away.  Obs. 

a  1225  Leg .  Kath.  1629  Pinen,  be  fare1  for5  in  an  hondhwile. 

1 13.  Pare  up.     To  get  up.   Obs. 

'1x400-50  Alexander  545  pan  faris  scho  vp  and  farkis 
furth  a  fute  or  tway. 

Fare,  v.-  Obs.  [var.  of  FARROW  v.~\  intr.  Of 
a  tow  :  To  litter.  Hence  Fa'ring///.  a. 

1573  TUSSER  Huso,  (1878)  74  Sow  ready  to  fare.  Ibid., 
Good  faring  sow. 

t  Fare,  »-:i  Obs.    To  play  at  the  game  called 

'  fare ' :  see  FARE  sb.*  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  545  '2,  I  fare,  I  playe  at  a  game  so  named  (at 
ae  dyse).    15..   Jack  Juggler  m  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  115 

A  corner  . .  Where  boys  were  at  dice,  faring  at  all ',  When 


the  dyse).  15..  Jack  Juggler  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  115 
A  corner  . .  Where  boys  were  at  dice,  faring  at  all ',  When 
Careaway  with  that  good  company  met,  He  fell  to  faring 


withouten  let. 

Fare,  obs.  var.  FEAR  v. 

Fareden,  var.  of  FOREDEN,  ME.,  enmity. 

t  FaTC-fee.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FARE  v.  +  FEE  s/>.~} 
A  fee  paid  on  quitting  a  tenancy. 

1523  [see  FAREWELL  B  2]. 

fFa-relet.  Obs.  rare-1.  See  quot.  [Perh.  a 
mistake  for  FORCELET.] 

i6oa  FULBECKE  Pandectes  43  He  that  couenanteth  to 
defend  a  castell  or  farelet  is  not  bound,  if  warre  bee  raised 
through  his  fault,  to  whome  hee  made  the  couenant. 

Farendine,  var.  of  FARANDINE,  Obs. 

Farer  (fe^-rai).     Also  6  Sc.  farar.     [f.  FARE  v. 

+  -ER!.]  A  traveller.  Chiefly  with  defining  sb., 
as  SEAFARER,  WAYFARER,  etc. 

[«5i3  DofGLAS  SEneisv.  xiii.  30  The  wind,  .followit  fast 
the  se  fararis  behynd.  1  1881  Century  Mag.  XXIII.  52  Open 
as  the  highway  to  all  farers. 

Fareway,  var.  f.  of  FAIRWAY. 


FABEWELL. 

Farewell  (le'Jiwe'l).  int.  Also  sb.  (a.",  andaofo. 
Forms  :  4-6  farwel(l(e,  4-8  farewel,  (j  fayrwell, 
6  fairewell, feare  wele) .  5- farewell.  [The  phrase 
fare  -lueU^xx.  FABEO.  9)  treated  as  one  word.]  A.  int. 

1.  An  expression  of  good  wishes  at  the  parting  of 
friends,    originally  addressed  to   the   one   setting 
forth,  but  in  later  use  a  mere  formula  of  civility  at 
parting  ;  Goodbye  !  Adieu !     Now  poet,  or  rheto- 
rical, and  chiefly  implying  regretful  feeling. 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  xi.  41  '  3ee,  farewel  phippe  !'  quod 
fauntelte.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xli.  458  Fayrwell  !  God.sun, 
thowe  grant  vs  thy  blyssng.  1509  HAWKS  Past.  1'1,-as. 
xvi.  vii,  Fare  well,  she  sayde,  for  I  must  parte  you  fro.  1601 
SHAKS.  Airs  Well  n.  i.  36,  I  am  your  accessary,  and  so 
farewell.  1697  DRVDKN  Virg.  Gearg.  iv.  718  And  now 
farewel.  1821  BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  iv.  i,  Farewell  !  we  meet 
no  more  in  life  !-  farewell  I  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xlvi. 
9  Farewell  company  true,  my  lovely  comrades. 

2.  Jig.  An  expression  of  regret  at  leaving  any- 
thing, or  a  mere  exclamation  =  Goodbye  to,  no 
more  of.     A\so  farewell  to,  and  farewell  it. 

1:1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  \Y.  Pro].  39  Whan  ..  that  the 
floures  ginnen  for  Lo  springe  Farwel  my  book  ami  my 
flevocioun  1  c  1386  • —  Knfs  T.  1902  Farewel  physil:< 
bere  the  man  to  cherche.  ?ci475  Sor.  lowe  Degre  941 
Farewell  golde,  pure  and  fyne ;  Farewell  velvet,  and  satyne. 
1584  R.  SCOT  Disc™.  Witchcr.  in.  ii.  33  All  the  vertue 
thereof  is  gone,  and  farewell  it.  1659  B.  HARRIS  PariraVs 
Iron  Age  139  And  if  sheyeilded,  farewel  Bavaria.  1697  DRY- 
DEN  Virg.Past.  Yin.  82  Farewell  ye  secret  Woods,  and  shady 
Groves.  1766  FORDYCE Serttt.  Yng.  lifTom.(i'](ij)\.\.  193  Fare- 
wel to  real  friendship,  farewel  to  convivial  delight !  1784 
COWPER  Task  I.  247  So  farewel  envy  of  the  peasants'  nest. 

tb.  Proverb,  Farewell  fieldfare;  said. to  one  of 
whom  the  speaker  wishes  to  see  no  more,  with 
allusion  to  the  fieldfare's  departure  northward  at 
the  end  of  winter.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  m.  812  The  harme  is  don,  and 
farewel  feldyfare.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5513. 

C.  In  the  name  of  n  plant  (see  quot.V 
1878-86  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Planl-u.,  Farewell  Summer, 
Saponaria  officinalis  L. . .  From  its  flowering  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September. 

B.  sb. 

1.  a.  The  int.  used  subst.  as  a  name  for  itself, 
and  hence  for  any  equivalent,  as  in  To  say  farewell 
to.  With  this  has  now  coalesced  the  originally 
distinct  use  in  To  bid  farewell,  where  farewell 
represents  historically  the  infinitive,  not  as  else- 
where the  imperative,  of  the  vbl.  phrase,  b.  An 
utterance  of  the  word  '  farewell  * ;  any  expression 
or  act  equivalent  to  this ;  a  parting  salutation, 
formal  leave-taking,  adieu. 

1393  GOWER  Con/.  II.  268  But  farewell  she  was  ago  Unto 
PaTfas.  15*6  TINDAI.E  Acts  xviii.  21  Bad  them  feare  well. 
1570  NORTH  DonCs  A/or.  P kilos.  (1888)  IV.  229  For  a  fare- 
well,  .he  will  yerke  out  behinde  and  put  him  in  daunger  of 
his  life.  1587  JANES  in  Haklttyt's  voy.  III.  113  But  we, 
little  regarding  their  curtesie,  gaue  them  the  gentle  fare- 
well, and  so  departed.  1633  FORD  Broken  //.  iv.  iv,  She., 
begg'd  some  gentle  voice  to  tune  farewel  To  life  and  griefs. 
1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  ii.  12  So  their  Visitor  bid  them  farewel. 
1710  ADDISON  Whig  Kxatn.  No.  i  F  14,  I  take  my  farewel 
of  this  subject.  1758  S.  HAVWAHD  Serin,  xvi.  400  He  was 
going  to  bid  all  things  here  an  everlasting  farewel.  1770 
GOLDSM.  DCS.  Vill.  367  Fondly  look'd  their  last,  And  took 
a  long  farewell.  1838  LYTTON  A  lice  $3  She  had  wept  her 
last  farewel!  on  her  mother's  bosom.  1850  TENNYSON  In 
Mem.  cxxiii,  I  cannot  think  the  thing  farewell.  1880  OUIDA 
Moths  I.  116,  '  I  came  to  bid  you  farewell',  he  said  softly. 
1884  lllnst.  Lond.  News  i  Nov.  410/2  The  *  farewells '  . .  of 
actors  and  singers  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on. 

f  2.  A  payment  on  quitting  a  tenancy.  Obs. 

15x3  FITZHERB.  Snrv.  25  b,  The  tenant,  .shall  make  a  fyne 
with  the  lorde  for  his  dep[ar]tyng.  .and  it  is  called  a  farefce 
or  a  farewell. 

f  3.  transf.  An  after-taste,  twang.   Obs. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  7'rav,  183  The  Jacke  . .  leaves 
a  clammy  farewell  in  the  mouth,  but  addes  a  double  benefit 
to  the  stomacke.  1648  SANDERSON  Sertn.  II.  245  Temporal 
advantages  of  wealth  [etc.],  have  a  very  ill  farewel  with 
them  at  the  last.  1750  HOVER  Fr.  fy  £nff.  Diet.  s.  v.,  This 
wine  has  a  sad  farewell  with  it. 

4.  attrib.  passing  into  an  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a 
fart-well,  accompanying  or  signifying  a  farewell. 
(In  this  use  the  stress  is  variable :  most  commonly 
farewell.) 

a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet  Wks.  1721  I.  182  He 
num'rous  Farewell-Blessings  on  them  pour'd.  1712  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  445  f  2  Writers,  who  have  taken  their  Leave 
of  the  Publick  in  farewel  Papers,  1713  TICKELL  Prospect 
of  Peace  41  The  hardy  Vet  ran  ..  Leans  on  his  Spear  to 
take  his  farewell  View.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine(T.^^\ 
Coup  de  partance,  a  farewell  gun.  1822-56  DE  QUINCEY 
Confess.  (1862)  108  A  few  final  or  farewell  farewells.  1856 
KANE  Arct.  £>//.  I.  x.  115,  I  accompanied  them  with  my 
dogs  as  a  farewell  escort  for  some  miles. 

b.  applied  to  the  point  where  one  '  bids  fare- 
well to  *  or  parts  from  a  person  or  thing. 

1669  STURMY  Mariners  Mag.  A  ii,  The  Lizard  being  the 
farewel  Cape  to  most  Shijw  that  sail  out  of  the  British  Seas. 
1865  PAGE  Handbk.  Geol.  Terms  <ed.  z\  Farwell  Rack. 
The  familiar  term  in  the  South  Welsh  coal-field  for  the 
Millstone  Grit,  because  on  striking  it  the  miner  bids  fare- 
well to  all  workable  seams  of  coal. 

f  C.  adv.  (cf.  ADIEU  adv.  i )  To  go  farewell :  to 
go  away,  be  dismissed.  Obs. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  n.  §  23  Let  A  &  F  (two  stars]  go 
farwel  til  agayns  the  dawenyng  a  gret  while. 


FAREWELL. 

Farewell  ^fe*J\vell),  v.  Also  7  farwell.  [f. 
pivc.j  a.  trans.  To  take  leave  of,  bid  or  say 
good-bye  to.  b.  intr.  To  say  good-bye. 

1580  SIDNKV  Arcadia  (1622*  93  She  brake  from  theirarmes 
..  And  fare-welling  the  flocke,  did  homeward  wend.  1606 
tr.  Rollock's  Lett,  on  i  .y  2  Thess.  i.  xxvi.  325  After  t  rye  11 
if  thou  findst  it  [his  doctrine]  sound  . .  keep  it ;  if  not,  faire- 
well  it.  a  1657  R.  LOVEDAV  Lett.  (1663)  28  It  put  some 
doubts  to  flight  that  you  had  farwell'd  Barningham.  a  1693 
URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xliii.  356  Pantagruel  . .  farewell'd 
..  the  President.  1885  R.  F.  BURTON  1001  Nights  I.  122 
She  farcwellcd  me  with  her  dying  eyes. 

||  Farfalla.  Obs.  rare.  [It.  far/alia  a  candle- 
fly  or  moth.]  (See  quots.) 

1607  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  11.  (1641)  208/1  [New 
Farfalla]  in  her  radiant  shine,  Too-bold,  I  burn  these  tender 
wings  of  mine.  1626  COCKERAM,  Far/alia,  a  Candle-Fly. 

Far-famed  (fa-j^md),  a.  [f.  FAR  adv.  r 
1' A  MED ///.«.]  That  is  famed  to  a  great  distance; 
well-known,  widely  celebrated. 

1624  MASSINGKR  J'arl.  Love  n.  iii,  The  far-famed  English 
Bath.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  x.  162  Stern  ..'Ecetes  came  The 
far-fam'd  brother  of  th'  enchantress  dame.  1818  COBBETT 
7V/.  Keg.  XXXIII.  539  That  far-famed  sanctuary  of  thti 
laws.  1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes  v.  11868)  66  The  far-famed 
slayer  of  the  Gorgon.  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  vii. 
168  This  was  the  far-famed  valley  of  Eshcol. 

t  Fa'r-fet,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FAR  adv.  +fct,  pa.  pple. 
of  I-'ET  v.  Obs.'] 

1.  =  FAR- FETCHED  i. 

1579  LYLY  Euphucs  (Arb.)  93  Farre  fet  and  deere  bought 
is  good  for  Lndyes.  1581  SIDNEY  Astr.  fy  Sf el/a  (1622)  536 
Those  far-fet  helpes.  1613  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Honest  Man's 
Fort.  in.  iii,  Your  far-fet  viands  please  not  My  appetite. 
1671  MILTON/'.  A*-  n.  401  Others.  .Whose  pains  haveearn'd 
the  far-fet  spoil. 

2.  =  FAR-FETCHED  2. 

1533  MORE  Ansiv.  Poyspned  Bk.  Wks.  1123/2  In  ..  hys 
farre  fet  reason,  neyther  is  hys  maior  true,  nor  hys  argu- 
ment toucheth  not  the  matter.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in. 
(1590)360  Therewith  he  told  her  a  farre-fet  tale,  a  1680 
BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  II.  116  For  Metaphors,  he  uses  to 
chuse  the.  .most  far  fet  that  he  can  light  upon. 

8-  as  sb.  (See  quot.)  rare~l. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  F.ng.  Poesie  in.  xvii.  (Arb.)  193  The 
figure  Mctalepsis,  which  I  call  thefar/ett  as  when  we  had 
rather  fetch  a  word  a  great  way  off  then  to  vse  one  nerer 
hand  to  expresse  the  matter  aswel  and  plainer. 

t  Far-fetch.,  sb.  Obs.  [Back-formation  from 
FAB-FETCHED.] 

1.  A  deeply-laid  or  cunning  stratagem. 

a  1562  G.  CAVENDISH  Life  H'olsey  (1827)  125  Ye  may  see 
..how  she  can  compass  a  matter  to  work  displeasure  by 
a  far  fetch.  1566  (JASCOIGNE  &  KINWELMARSH  Jocasta  n.  i, 
This  mindeof  mine  Doth  fleete  full  farre  from  that  farfetch 
of  his.  1678  BUTLER  Hnd.  in.  ii.  1584  Jesuits  have  deeper 
Reaches  In  all  their  Politick  Far-fetches. 

2.  Fondness  for  far-fetched  ideas. 

1813  W.  TAYLOR  Eng.  Synonyms  (1856)  64  Wieland  had 
too  fine  a  smell ;  his  reader  must  be  practised,  to  be  aware 
of  his  far-fetch. 

3.  attrib.  or  adj.  —  FAR-FETCHED. 

1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON  Jttd.  Astral,  xviii.  365  Had  he  neuer 
printed  it,  this  farre-fetch  deriuation  had  neuer  beene  dearely 

DOUght. 

t  Far-fetch.,  z>.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.]  trans. 
To  derive  in  a  far-fetched  manner. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  ii.  (1647)  168  It  seemeth 
a  forced  and  overstrained  deduction,  to  farrefetch  the  name 
of  Tartars  from  an  Hebrew  word.  1870  LOWELL  A  mottg 
my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  193  There  is  such  a  difference  between 
far-reaching  and  far-fetching. 

Far-fetched  (fa^fetft,  fc^fe-tlt),  ///.  a.  [f. 
FAR  adv.  +  FETCHED  ;  cf.  FAK-FET.] 

1.  Brought   from    far.    Obs.    exc.   arch,     f  Of  a 
pedigree  :  Traced  from  a  remote  origin. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abns.  i.  (1879)  33  Farrefetched  and 
deare  boughte  is  good  for  Ladyes,  they  say.  1586  COGAN 
Haven  Health^  clxxxvii.  (1639)  169  Indian  pearles  be  greatest 
and  more  desired  as  being  far  fetched.  1634  W.  WOOD 
New  Eng.  Prosp.  Ded.,  The  first  fruites  of  my  farre-fetcht 
experience.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vi.  (1703)  II.  162 
A  far  fetch'd  Pedigree,  through  so  many  hundred  years. 
1658  W.  BURTON  I  tin.  Anton.  20  Oysters,  .conveyed  thence 
to  Rome,  among  other  farfetcht  Dainties.  1769  De  Foes 
Tour  Gt.  Brit,  I.  254  According  to  the  old  Saying,  Far- 
fetch'd,  and  dear  bought,  is  fittest  for  the  Ladies.  1784 
COWPER  Task  i.  243  He  ..  brings  his  bev'rage  home,  Far- 
fet  ch'd  and  little  worth.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III. 
iv.  71  She  reached  her  fine  strong  hand  anear  The  far- 
fetched thing. 

fb.  Devious,  circuitous.  (Cf.  to  fetch  a  compass.} 

^1656  BP.  HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  48  Others  by  secret 
and  far-fetch*!  passages  escaped  home. 

2.  Of  an  argument,  notion,  simile,  etc. :  Studi- 
ously sought  out ;  not  easily  or  naturally  intro- 
duced ;  strained. 

1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1673)  99  Democritus  and 


BERKELEY  Alciphr.  n.  g  i,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
authorities,  or  far-fetched  arguments.  1844  H.  RootRS 
Ess.  11860)  I.  76  Some  far-fetched  conceit,  or  unpardonable 
extravagance.  1869  TROLLOI-E  He  Knew  Ixxxi.  (1878)  450 
Far-fetched  ideas  respecting  English  society. 

Hence  Far-fe'tchedness,  the  state  or  fact  of 
being  far-fetched. 

(11849  FOE  Browning  Wks.  1864  III  415  A  certain  far- 
fetchedness  of  imagery.  1866  Times  6  Apr.  5  No  excuse 
for  extreme  quaintness,  oddity,  and  far-fetchedness. 
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Far-forth,  adv. :  see  FAR  and  FORTH  ;  also  5 
ferthforthe.  Now  usually  as  two  words. 

*r 1.  To  a  great  distance  or  extent ;  far,  far  on. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  Ixxii.  (1812)  120  She  ferforth  with 
childe  was  then  begonne.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la.  Tour  C  vij, 
And  it  was  thenne  ferforthe  on  the  day.  c  1500  Melusinc 
xix.  106  These  tydings  were  ferfourth  brought  in  the  land, 
that  Vryan  knew  of  it.  1590  SPENSER  F,  Q.  in.  ix.  53  The 
humid  night  was  farforth  spent.  1858  M.  PORTKOUS  Soutcr 
Johnny  30  Farforth  to  range. 

•j*  b.  quasi-o^'.  Farforth  day :  late  in  the  day, 
'high-day*.  Obs. 

c  1440  HVLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  n.  xxx'ii,  The 
soules  that  are  in  this  state  are  not  all  lyke  ferforth.  c  1450 
Merlin  282  It  is  so  ferforth  that  it  is  to  late  for  vs  to 
repente.  1560  INGELEND  Disob.  Child  in  Ha/1.  Dodslcy 
II.  312  In  my  bed,  Until  it  were  very  far-forth  day. 

2.  To  a  definite  degree,  or  distance  ;  in  phrases, 
how,  so,  or  thus  far-forth,  as  or  so  far- forth  as, 
so  far  forth  that. 

f  a.  in  reference  to  distance  or  advanced  position 
in  space,  time,  or  order.  Obs. 

c  1340  Cursor  Rf.  22711  heading  (Trin.),  Now  we  be  J>us 
ferforj*  come.  1430  LYDG.  Chron,  Troy  \,  vi,  So  ferforthe 
as  this  my  lyfe  may  endure.  1526  TINDALE  Luke  xxii.  51 
Soffre  ye  thus  farre  forthe.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent 
{1826)117  He  gave  also,  .the  royaltie  of  the  water  on  each 
side,  so  farre  foorth  as  . .  a  man  might  cast  a  short  hatchet 
out  of  thevessell  unto  the  banke. 

b.  in  reference  to  degree  or  extent.  Now  only 
in  phrase  So  farforth,  with  sense  '  to  the  specified 
extent  and  no  more '. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9204  Alle  bes  were  ajen  ]te  kinge,  as 
verbuorb  as  hii  coube.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  1585  (Trin.)  J?e 
fende  wende  . .  |>at  al  mankynde  shulde  han  ben  his  So 
ferforb  bat  god  not  my3t  [etc.],  c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame 
in.  792  As  fer  forthe  as  I  han  my  arte.  1413  LYDG.  Piter, 
Sowle  i.  xxvii.  (1859)31  Crist.. soo  ferforth  remitted  nis 
rigour.  1464  PastonLett.  No.  486  II.  152  As  fertheforthe 
as  I  kan  undyrstand  yet,  they  shall  have  grase.  1533  HEY- 
WOOD  Pard.  ff  Friar  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  207  Many  a  man 
so  far-forth  lacketh  grace.  1549  COVERDALE  Erasm.  Par. 
Rom.  Argt,,  Knowyng  well  how  farfurth  his  disciples,  had 
nede  of  lyght  meate.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  178  Know 
thus  far  forth,  By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful!  Fortune 
..hath  mine  enemies  Brought  to  this  shore.  1635  PAGITT 
Christianogr.  \.  iii.  (1636)  179  [They]  are  so  farre  forth  ortho- 
dox that  they  retain  a  saving  profession.  1690  LOCKE 
Gwt.  ii.  H.  §  2  Every  Offence  ..  may.  .be  also  punished 
equally,  and  as  far  forth  as  it  may  in  a  Commonwealth. 
1827  WHATELY  Logic  iv.  i.  §  i  Induction,  .so  far  forth  as  it 
is  an  argument,  may,  of  course,  be  stated  Syllogistically. 

Hence,  Par  fo'rthly  adv.  Obs.,  to  a  great  or 
definite  extent ;  also,  entirely,  excellently. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  yni.  158  Dowel  on  Domesday  Is 
digneliche  [v.  r.  ferforblichel  I-preiset.  f*374  CHAUCER 
Troylits  in.  52  God  wote  for  I  have,  As  ferforthly  as  I  have 
kunnyng,  Bene  youres.  c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884)  19  So 
ferforthly  that  alle  creatures  schal  haue  neede  to  hym. 
?i48i  CAXTON  Orat.  G.  Flamineiis  F  iv,  That  knyght 
whiche  avaunced  himself  most  ferforthly. .  in  the  bataylle. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  cxl.  127  The  people  ..was  wonder- 
fully mynysshed.  .so  ferforthlye,  that,  .the  quicke  bodyes 
suffysed  not  to  bury  the  ded. 

t  Fa'rger,  sb.  Obs.    ?  A  kind  of  false  dice. 

1591  GREENE  Disc.  Coosnage  (1859)  38  Their  Cheates, 
Bard-dice,  Flattes,  Fargers.  .and  many  others. 

Fargite  (faugait).  Mm.  [f.  (Glen)  Farg  in 
Fifeshire  +  -ITE.]  (See  quots.) 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  427  Fargite  is  a  red  natrolite 
from  Glen  Farg,  containing,  .about  4  p.  c  of  lime.  1883 
HEDDLE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  XVI.  423  Fargite,  con- 
sisting of  two  equivalents  of  natrolite  and  one  of  scolecite. 

tFa'rgOOd.  New  England.  Obs.  ?  An  outrigger. 

1726  PENHALLOW  Ind.  Wars  (1859)  53  But  having  no 
fargood,  and  their  boat  a  dull  sailor,  ours  gained  on  them 
so  much,  that  [etc,].  Ibid.  54  The  enemy  making  too  near 
the  wind  (for  want  of"  a  fargood)  came  to  stays  several  times. 

Fa*r-haiul,  sb.  Sc.    [?  f.  FAR  a.  +  HAND. 

But  perhaps  a  corruption  of  farandt  northern  pr.  pple. 
of  FARE  to  travel ;  cf.  FARANDMAN.] 

The  condition  or  standing  of  an  artisan  who  seeks 
employment  away  from  home.  Only  in  phrase 
at  far-hand^  and  attrib. 

1820  CLELAND  Rise  $  Progr.  Glasgow  32  Fee  for  a 
Stranger,  or  what  is  called  at  far-hand.  Ibid.  38  The 
Crown  receives  Three  Pounds  for  the  stamp  on  the  Far- 
hand  tickets.  7Wrf,,The  Far -hand  entrants  are  exempted 
from  bucket-money. 

Farina  (fararna,  farnia).  See  also  FERINE, 
FARINHA.  [a.  L./arina,  i.  far  com.  Cf.  T?.farine.\ 

1.  The  flour  or  meal  of  any  species  of  corn,  nut, 
or  starchy  root. 

[1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  Ixvii.  (1495)  643  Mele 
is  properly  called  farina  whan  the  corne  is  well  groundc. 
1577  B,  GOOGE  Hercsbadis  Husb.  \.  (1586)  29  The  Meale  was 
called  Farina.]  1800  tr.  Lagran%els  Chem.  II.  265  The 
farina  of  wheat  does  not  give  carbonate  of  lime  by  incinera- 
tion. 1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  133 
Two  scruples  of  the  farina  of  the  Croton  nut  should  be  given 
in  a  little  gruel.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Meet.  316  Starch  is 
the  farina  of  seeds  and  soft  cellular  roots  and  stems. 

b.  A  powdery  substance,  dust. 

1707  Curias,  in  ffttsf1.  <$•  Gard.  33  A  white  substance 
which  we  call  Farina  (Meal)  to  nourish  the  new-born  Plant. 
1764  J.  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  iv.  534  note^  Small  seeds, 
covered  with  a  red  farina.  1783  J.  C,  SMYTH  in  Med.  Co»t- 
mnn.  I.  194  Some  have  the  surface  covered  with  a  fine  white 
powder,  or  farina,  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amusgm,  32  Rub 
off  the  farina,  should  any  adhere. 

c,  A  preparation  of  maize  used  for  puddings. 

2.  In  various  scientific  uses.     a.  Bot.   -=  Pollen. 


FAKING. 

1721  BRADLEY  Wks.  Nat.  27  The  Farina  of  each  ..Plant. 
1770-4  A.  HUNTKH  Georg.  l''.ss.  (18031  I-  4§6  Impregnated 
by  the  farina  of  the  male  [plant].  1861  Sat.  Rw.  15  Junu 
619  The  bee  and  its  congeners  . .  by  carrying  the  fructifying 
farina  from  flower  to  flower,  convert  flowers  into  fruit. 

b.  Chem.  A  fine  white  powder  obtained  from 
cereals,  the  potato,  etc. ;  starch. 

1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem.  i.  (1814)  n  Farina  orthe 
pure  matter  of  starch.  1830  M.  DONOVAN  Dotn.  Econ.  \. 
345  This  white  matter  will  at  length  subside  :  it  may  be 
collected  on  a  filter  and  dried  :  it  is  then  starch  or  farina. 

c.  Entom.    A   mealy   powder   found   on   some 
insects. 

1828  STAKK  Elcm.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  327  Body  cylindrical, 
brown,  covered  with  farina. 

d.  Gcol.  Fossil  farina  (see  quot.  1859). 

1816  I1.  CI.KAVKLAND  Min.  fy  Geol.  (ed.  2)  I.  170  Fossil 
farina,  .appears  in  thin,  white  crusts,  .attached  to  the  lateral 
or  lower  surfaces  of  beds  of  shell  limestone,  &c.  1859  PAGE 
Hatuibk.  Geol.  Terms,  Fossit  Farina^  a  mealy-looking  in- 
fusorial or  microphytal  earth — the  Berg-mahl  oi  the  Swedes 
and  Laplanders. 

3.  Comb,  farina-boiler,  U.S.)  a  utensil  used  for 
cooking  farinaceous  articles.  (Cent.  Diet.} 

Farinaceous  (fuerin^-Jas),  a.  [f.  L.  farin- 
dce-us,  i.fanna  (see  prec.)+-ous.  Cf.  k'.farittace.] 

1.  Consisting  or  made  of  flour  or  meal. 

1656  [see  FARINOUS].  1755  Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  8  It  cannot 
be  absolutely  affirmed  to  be  merely  farinaceous,  but  it  does, 
not  appear  to  be  compounded  of  any  animal  substance. 
1807-26  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Surf,  (ed.  £)  81  During  the 
symptomatic  fever,  a  mild,  vegetable  farinaceous  diet  is 

E roper.  1866  LIVINGSTONE  Jrnl.  (1873)  I.  xi.  278  Their 
xrinaceous  food  creates  a  great  craving  for  fish, 

2.  Containing  or  yielding  flour  or  starch  ;  starchy. 
1667  Phil.   Trans.    II.   485  A   Farinaceous    or    Mealy 

Tree,  serving  to  make  bread  of  it.  1733  ARBUTHNOT  Rules 
of  Diet  322  Their  Aliment  ought  to  be  light,  of  farinaceous 
vegetables.  1830  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  I.  217  The 
greater  fineness  of  the  meal,  and  the  less  solubility  of  its 
farinaceous  part.  1873  E.  SMITH  Foods  156  This  large 
class  of  farinaceous  seeds. 

3.  Of  a  mealy  nature,  resembling  meal  in  texture 
or  quality. 

1664  Phil.  'Trans.  I.  10  One  is  a  kind  of  Crystalline 
Stone,  and  almost  all  good  Lead  :  the  other  not  so  rich  and 
more  farinaceous.  1796  WITHERING  Brit,  Plants  IV.  13 
The  granulations  of  the  crust  much  larger,  but  equally  soft 
and  farinaceous.  1807  J.  E.  SMITH  Phys.  Bot.  81  The 
root  becomes  farinaceous,  tasteless  and  inert.  1870  HOOKER 
Stud.  Flora  343  Cotyledons  thick,  fleshy  or  farinaceous. 

4.  Having  a  mealy  appearance,     a.  Finely  com- 
minuted, powdery ;  now  only  Path. :  see  quot.  1884. 

1664  POWER  Ejcp.  Philos.  i.  47  This  farinaceous  Seed  of 
Wort.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Farinaceous,  in  Medicine,  the 
term  is  applied  to  epidermal  exfoliations  which  are  pale  and 
very  minute,  so  as  to  resemble  flour. 

fb.  Covered  with  farina  or  fine  dust.   Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  P.p.  in.  xv.  141  All  farinaceous 
or  mealy  winged  animals,  as  Butter-flies,  and  Moths.  1668 
WILKINS  Real  Char,  126  Crane  Fly.  Farinaceous  wings ; 
being  covered  with  a  mealy  substance  easily  coming  off 
upon  a  touch.  1829  LOUDON  Cyclop.  Plants  1016-7  Fari- 
naceous outside,  pink  inside. 

Farinaceously  (fserin^-Jasli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY-.]  a.  In  a  farinaceous  manner:  see  quot. 
1840.  b.  In  the  direction  of  or  with  an  inclina- 
tion towards  farinaceous  food. 

1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.,  Farinaceously  Tomentose, 
covered  with  a  mealy  kind  of  down.  1853  Eraser's  Mag. 
XLVII.  680  So  farinaceously  disposed  were  the  guests  .. 
that  the  introduction  of  a  cake . .  would  frequently  spur 
a  jaded  appetite  to  new  efforts. 

Parinar,  obs.  form  of  FOREIGNER. 

Farination  (fcerin^i-J^n).   rare  —  1,  [f.  FABINA 

+  -ATION.]     The  action  of  making  into  flour. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  yrnl.  Geog.  Stx.XXIX. 
401  It  is  hard,  waxy,  and  unfit  for  farination. 

JParine:  see  FARINHA. 

tFariued,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  V.farine  (  = 
FARINA)  in  spec,  sense  powder  for  the  complexion 

+  -ED  2.]     Powdered. 

1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1776)  230  Our  effeminate  Fanned 
Gallants. 

Faring  (feVrin),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  FARE  v.  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  The   action    of   the   vb.    FARE  ;    journeying, 
travelling ;  an  instance  of  the  same. 

1594  CAREW  Hvartjs  Exam.  Wits  \.  (1596)  8  This  faring, 
that  a  man  takes  from  his  owns  Country.  1633  P.  FLETCHKK 
Elisa  i.  xxi,  Through  this  troubled  faring.  .1  guiltlessepast. 
1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  in.  n.  vi,  His  deplorable  farings  and 
voyagings  draw  to  a  close. 

2.  Condition  or  state ;  esp.  a  passing  condition 
of  body.  dial. 

1811  L.  M.  HAWKINS  C'tess  fy  Gerfr,  II.  103  One  woman 
asked  another  how  her  husband  fared  . .  and  was  answered^ 
that  he  had  strange  farings.  1857  WRIGHT  Diet.  Obs.  <y 
Provinc.  Eng.^  Farcings,  feelings,  symptoms.  East.  1882 
WHITTIER  Poems,  An  Autograph  xiii.  54  Age  brings  me 
no  despairing  Of  the  world's  future  faring. 

3.  foncr.  Entertainment,  fare;  in//,  made  dishes. 
1655   MOUFET  &  BENNET  HeallKs   Itn/>rov.  (1746)  328 

Brows,  Pottage,  Farings,  Sauces.  1681  COLVIL  Whigs 
Supplic.  (1751)  125  Watered  meal  of  oats  . .  we  prefer  ..  To 
all  the  king  of  Babel's  faring.  1803  C.  CAUSTIC  Terrible 
Tractoration  in.  (ed.  2)  122  Who  cook  up  most  delicious 
farings  From  cheese  rinds. 

b.   To  get  ones  faring-,  see  FAIRING  sb.  i  c. 

1846  L.  S.  COSTELLO  Tonr  to  fy  fr.  Venice  253,  I  am. . 
glad  to  see  how  the  old  demon  gets  his  faring. 

10-2 


FARING. 

+  Fa'ring,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  has  a  specified  condition  or  state ;  (well-, 
better-,  best-)  conditioned.  (Cf.  FARHAND.) 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  204  Oon  of  the  beste  farynge 
man  on  lyue,  c  1430  Syr  Getter.  (Roxb.)  41 19  He  is .  .a  wel 
faring  king.  1470-85  MALOKY  Arthur  vui.  x,  She  thou}t 
she  sawe  neuer.  .a  better  farynge  knyght.  1557  K.  Arthur 
(Copland)  VI.  i,  He  hadde  neuer  seen . .  so  wel  faryng  a  man. 

Faringee,  var.  of  FEKINGHEE. 

t  Fa'ringly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  Like 
one  in  a  specihed  condition ;  in  a  (well-,  ill-,  etc.) 
conditioned  manner. 

c  1440  Partonope  6735  The  Sowdan  . .  forth  past  Throw 
the  Reynes  wele  faryngly.  1530  PALSGR.  830/1  All  yll 
faryngly,  tout  mansattement. 

II  Farinha  (farrnJ'a).  Also  8  farina,  and  in 
anglicized  form  farine.  [Pg.  farinha :— L. 
fanna  ;  see  FARINA.]  =  CASSAVA  2. 

1716  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  52  Boiling  the  water 
and  -soaking  a  quantity  of  this  Farina  in  it.  1863  BATES 
Nat.  Amazon  I.  28  Both  are  products  of  the  same  root, 
tapioca  being  the  pure  starch,  and  farinha  the  starch  mixed 
with  woody  fibre.  1870  DASENT^W«.  Eventful  Life  (ed.  4) 
i.  44  Salt-fish,  and  farine,  and  ale-wives.  1893  Act  56-7 
Viet.  c.  88  Sched.  1,  An  extraordinary  quantity  of  manioc, 
or  cassada,  commonly  called  farinha. 

attrib.  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  170 
Two  Bags  of  Karine  Bread. 

Farinose  (fse'rimw-s),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  fa- 
rmos-us ;  see  FABINOUS.] 

A.  adj.  Yielding  farina;  also  But.,  Zoo!.,  and 
Path,  (seeqtiot.  1845). 

1727  BAILEY  (vol.  Ill,  Farinose,  full  of  meal,  meally.  1845 
S.  PALMER  Pcntaglot  Diet.,  Faritteux.  .farinose  :  an  epithet 
employed  to  designate . .  2.  in  Botany  and  Zoology  the  parts, 
or  organs,  of  Plants  and  of  Insects  which  . .  are  sprinkled 
with  a  white  powder,  resembling  farina :  3.  in  Pathology  a 
species  of  herpetic  eruption.  1856  LINDSAY  Brit.  Lichens 
42  The  soridia  . .  give  it  [a  thallus] . .  a  farinose  or  mealy 
appearance. 

B.  sb.  Chem. 

1883  VINES  Sack's  But.  57  At  every  point  of  a  starch  grain 
both  constituents  occur  together;  if  the  granulose  is 
extracted,  the  farinose  remains  behind  as  a  skeleton. 

Hence  Pa  riuo  sely  adv. 

1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.,  Farinosely-tomentosc,  covered 
with  a  mealy  kind  of  down.  1847  in  CRAIG. 

Farinons  (fce-rinas),  a.  ?0i>s.  [ad.  L./arinos-us, 
i.  farina;  see  FARINA  and -ous.  Cf.  Y.farinfiix.] 
a.  Containing  farina,  b.  Covered  with  a  white 
mealy  substance 


1656  BLOUNT  Ghssogr.,  Farinaceous  or  Farinous,  mealy 
or  full  of  meal,  bemealed,  beflowred.  1717  BRADLEY 
Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Age,  If  you  are  troubled  with  farinous  or 


—..•  mff**t  .....  ftff,  ii  yvju  cue  innimuu  wiiu  lannous  or 
running  Tetters.  1741  Lotni.  q  Country  Brmi.  i.  (ed.  4)  12 
The  farinous  Part  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  essential  Salts. 

Fariuulent  (fari™»lent),a.  Entom.  [ad.  L. 
farlnulent-us,  i.  farina:  see  FAKINA  and  -ULENT.] 
'Covered  with  minute  dots  resembling  white  or 
yellow  powder,  or  with  a  fixed  whitish  powder  on 
a  dark  surface*  {Cent.  Diet.). 

II  Fario  (fe»-ri,o).  [L.fario  salmon-tront.]  (See 
q«°t-  '75  3-) 

la .1671  WILLUGHBY  lethytigr.  189  Ausonii  anate  maximi  & 
semores  Salmones  dicebantur,  mediae  magnitudinis  &  ujlaiis 
Sanones  aut  Fariones.]  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Fario 
in  Zoology,  a  term  for  a  salmon  when  about  half-grown. 
1854  BADHAM  Halieiit.  7  They  are  all  poached  farios. 

Farish  (fa-rij),  a.  dial.  Also  fairish,  [f.  FAR 
a.  +  -ISH.]  Somewhat  far.  Only  in  phr./aw//  on. 

iSss^RoBiNSON  IVhit/y  Gloss.,  '  We're  getting  farish  on  in 
years.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Farrish  on,  advanced  in 
years ;  also  nearly  intoxicated.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss 
s.v.FansA  on.  'He's  farish  on  by  this  time;  1  should 
say  he  11  be  i  Lunnun  by  three  o'clock.' 

Far!  (fail),  sb.  Sc.  Also  8  farle,  9  farrel. 
[Contraction  for  FARDEL  ji.2]  Originally,  the 
fourth  part  of  a  thin  cake  made  either  of  flour  or 
oatmeal ;  now  applied  to  a  cake  of  similar  kind 
and  size,  whether  quadrant-shaped  or  not. 

1724  RAMSAY  Tca-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  91  Sowens,  and  farles, 
and  Baps.  1787  BURNS  Holy  Fair  vii,  An  farls  bak'd  wi' 
butter.  1830  SCOTT  Leg.  Montrose  iii,  I  have  tasted  no 
lood  since  daybreak  but  a  farl  of  oat-cake. 

t  Farl,  v.  Obs.  In  7  farle.  [Contraction  for 
FARDEL  ;  cf.  FURL.]  =  FARDEL  v. 

1633  FLETCHER  &  MASSINGEH  Sea  Voyage  i.  i,  Farle  UD  all 
her  Linnery. 

t  Fa-rland,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  FAR  a.  +  LAND.] 
Coming  from  a  distance  ;  foreign. 

a  1595  SIR  J.  MAITLAND  Admon.  Mar  36  in  Mail  land1 
Poems  (1830)  App.  125  tarland  fules  seime  to  haif  fedderis 
fair.  1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Bnriall  (1833)  33  Marchants  . . 
whose  vent  was  to  furnish  the  far  land  -Jewes. 

Far-land,  obs.  form  of  FORELAND. 

Farleu  (fa  uli«).  Law.  Also  far-ley,  farlieu. 
[Etymology  unknown.]  (See  quot.  1670  ) 

1670  BLOUNT  Lain  Diet.,  Farley  or  Farleu.  In  the 
Mannor  of  West-slapton  in  Com.  Devon,  if  any  Tenant  die 
possessed  of  a  Cottage,  bycustome  he  must  pay  sixpence 
to  the  Lord  for  a  farley  which  probably  may  be  in  Hew  of  a 
Heriot ;  for  in  some  Manners  Westward,  they  difference 
Farleu  as  the  best  good  from  Heriot  the  best  Beast.  1706 
in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1851  N.  S,  Q.  25  Oct.  317  Devon- 
shire  leases  for  lives  often  reserve  a  money  payment  on  the 
death  of  each  life  as  a  '  heriot '  or  '  farlieu ' 

Farley,  -i(e,  -ik,  -yve :  see  FERLY. 
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Farlot,  var.  of  FIBLOT. 

t  Fa'rly,  adv.  Obs.     [f.  FAR  +  -LY  -.]     Far,  to 

a  great  extent  or  clistance. 

c  1460  Townelcy  Afyst.  298  Farlee  may  we  fownde  aiu 
fare  Kpr  myssyng  of  ourc  master  lesus.    1555  Aar.  PARKER 
Ps.  cvi,  God  sware  unto  them  all  that  he  would  . .  sparpl 
them,  as  runnegates  in  countries  farly  wyde. 

•(•Farm,  sl>.1  Obs.  Forms:  \feoTm(ATorthu:itli 
fserm),  2  ferm,  3  south,  veorme,  4  form,  j  farme. 
[OE.  feorm  str.  fern. :— prehistoric  *fermd. 

Not  found  outside  Eng.,  and  no  satisfactory  Teut.  etymo 
logy  has  been  proposed.  On  the  assumption  that  the  primary 
sense  was  '  fixed  portion  of  provisions,  ration ',  it  would  be 
admissible  to  regard  the  word  as  a.  late  L.  firma,  and  so 
ultimately  identical  (with  FARM  sb.*  In  Domesday  Book 
finna  itnius  noctis  is  equivalent  to  artes  nihtes^  feorme  ol 
quot.  cii22  below;  and  mediaeval  Lat.  writers  in  Englanc 
used^/frw/a  in  the  sense  of '  banquet '.  If  the  hypothesis  o! 
its  Latin  origin  be  correct,  the  word  must  have  been  adopted 
at  a  very  early  date :  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  oldest  poetry. 
The  derivative  feonnian  to  feed,  is  found  in  the  Corpus 


known  in  OHG.J 

Food,  provision  ;  hence,  a  banquet,  feast. 
. .  Beowulf  '451  No  ou  ymb  mines  ne  bearft  lices  feorme 
leng  sorgian.  a 900  Charter  xli.  in  O.  E.  Texts  (1885)  449 
Hio  forgifeo  fiftene  pund  for  oy  Se  mon  8as  feorme  Sy  soel 
xelccste.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxii.  4  Nu  ic  gegearwode 
mine  feorme,  mine  fearras  and  mine  ftrgelas  synt  pfslexne. 
£  1133  O.  E.  Chron,  (Peterborough)  an.  777  (Juobriht  geaf 
bone  abbote  .1.  punde  .  .  &  ilca  gear  anes  nihtes  feorme. 
c  1300  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  11  At  ferme  and  at  feste.  c  1205 
LAY.  14426  |>.ut  be  king  makede  ueorme  swifte  store.  1387 
TREVISA  Higdm  (Rolls)  VII.  217  ^if  he  wolde  come  to  his 
form  he  schulde  have  salt  mete  l-now.  a  1500  Chaucer's 
Dreme  1752  This  hasty  farme  had  bene  a  feast. 

Farm  (fajm),  sb?  Forms:  3-7  ferm(e,  (5 
feerme,  fereme,  6  fearrnc  ,  5-7  farme,  (8-9 
Hist,  ferm,  pseudo-arch,  feorm),  6-  farm.  [a.  F. 
ferme:— med.L.  firma  fixed  payment,  f.  firmare 
to  fix,  settle,  confirm,  f.  firmus  FIRM  a.  (The 
med.L.  word,  by  a  different  application  of  the 
etymological  sense,  means  also  '  confirmation  of 
a  document,  signature ' ;  so  Sp.  and  It.  firma : 
see  FIRM  si.}} 

f  1.  A  fixed  yearly  amount  (whether  in  money  or 
in  kind)  payable  as  rent,  tax,  or  the  like  (as  op- 
posed to  a  rent,  tax,  etc.,  of  variable  amount,  e.g. 
one  calculated  at  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
produce).  Also  Rent  and  farm.  Obs. 

a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  350  Euerych  gret  hows  in 
wham  me  workeb  be  qwyltes,  shal  to  be  ferme  v.s.  by  be  jerc. 
£•1440  Promp.  Parv.  156  Feerme,  a  KM.,  firma.  c  1450 
Bk.  Curtasye  596  in  Hatecs  Bk.  (1868)  319  Of  be  resayuer 
spekewylle  I,  pat  fermys  resayuys  wytturly.  1463  Bury 
Wills  (1850)  19,  I  wyl  eche  of  hem  alle  haue  injrf.  to 
drynkke  whanne  they  pay  her  ferme.  1463  M.  PASTON  in 
Paston  Lett.  No.  975  III.  431  They,  .haskyd  hem  rent  and 
ferme  and  they  seydyn  they  had  payed  you.  1487  Churchiu. 
Ace.  Wigtaft,  Lincolnshire  (Nichols  1797)  84  Robert  Peby 
oweth  for  ferme  of  a  salt-panne  of  16  stone  of  lede  is.  •ui. 
1537  Bury  Wills  (1850)  118  The  yearlie  ffearme  of  iij  acres 
londe.  1553  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  ii  Takaris  of 
ouir  mekil  mail  or  farme  to  the  herschipe  of  the  tenentis.  1643 
PERKINS  Prof.  Bk.  xi.  §  751.  329  If  a  man  be  bounden  unto 
is.  in  ioo£  to  grant  unto  him  the  rent  and  farme  of  such  a 
mill.  1700  TYRRELL  Hist.  Eng.  II.  814  All . .  Tythings 
shall  stand  at  the  old  Farm,  without  any  Increase.  1767 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  320  The  most  usual  and  customary 
feorm  or  rent,  .must  be  reserved  yearly  on  such  lease. 

2.  A  fixed  yearly  sum  accepted  from  a  person  as 
a  composition  for  taxes  or  other  moneys  which  he 
is  empowered  to  collect ;  also,  a  fixed  charge  im- 
posed on  a  town,  county,  etc.,  in  respect  of  a  tax 
or  taxes  to  be  collected  within  its  limits.  Cf. 
FAHM  v.  Oos.  exc.  Hist. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  252  b  (Hengwrt)  He  was  the  beste 
beggere  of  his  hous :  [And  yaf  a  certeyn  ferme  for  the 
graunt].  1565  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  12  §  i  The  said  Aulneger  . . 
standeth  charged  with  the  Payment  of  a  great  annual  Farm 
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Sheriffs,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  II.  184  He  got 
undertakers  to  offer  at  a  farm  of  the  whole  revenue.  1861 
RILEY  LioerAlius  39  One  half  of  the  ferm  of  the  City  due 
to  the  King.  1876  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  V.  xxiv.  439 
He  [the  Sheriff]  paid  into  the  Exchequer  the  fixed  yearly 
sum  which  formed  the  farm  of  the  shire. 

b.  The    letting-out    of   public    revenue    to   a 
'  farmer ' ;  the  privilege  of  farming  a  tax  or  taxes. 
Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1667  PEPYS  Diary  3  Aug.,  I  find  them  mighty  hot  . . 
against  the  present  farm  of  the  Customes.  1765  SMOLLETT 

Irav.  (i766)  II.  198  [The  French  King]  has  the  revenue  of 
the  farms.  1835  T.  JEFFERSON  AutoHog.  Wks.  1859  I.  86 

Ihe  oppressions  of  the  tithes,  the  tallies,  the  corvees,  the 
gabelles,  the  farms  and  the  barriers.  1885  EDWARDS  in 
t-ncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  XIX.  580  The  first  farm  of  postal 
income  was  made  in  1672. 

c.  The  body  of  farmers  of  public  revenues. 
.'Tj?  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  I.  547  A  late  contract  by 

"je,Fa™  "as  [etc.].  Itid.  568  They  despair  of  a  suppression 
of  the  Farm. 

3.  In  certain  phrases,  senses  I  and  2  pass  into 
the  sense :  The  condition  of  being  let  at  a  fixed 
rent ;  now  only  with  reference  to  revenue,  the  con- 
dition of  being  '  farmed  out '.  f  At,  in  farm  ;  to 


FARM. 

have,  hold,  let,  put,  set,  take,  etc.,  t  in,  out  or 
\forth  to,  to  farm.  Cf.  med.L.  ad  firtnam, 
acciperc,  recipere,  cotnmittere,  locare. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7771  He  sette  is  tounes  &  is 
londes  to  ferme  wel  vaste.  Ibid.  8566  Hor  londes  &  hur 
rentes  be  king  huld  in  is  honde  &  ober  wile  to  ferme  tok. 
1303  R.  BRUNNE  Hand  I.  Syniie  2409  Jyf  bou  hauc  a  byii" 
yn  ferme.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  16  Lilvriim  nrln. 
trium  hath  be  londe  to  ferme.  1433-50  tr.  Higden  iRollsl 
VII.  433  Venerable  Anselme  . .  deposed  mony  abbot tes  and 
putte  beire  places  to  ferme.  1439  E.  E.  U-V/lr  (1882)  115 
The  wich  I  hold  to  ferme  of  the  mayster  and  couent.  e  1440 
Proinf.  Pani.  157  Fermyn  or  take  a  bynge  to  ferme, 
firmo,  vel  ad  firtnatn  accifio.  c  1461  Pastott  Lett.  No. 
432  II.  79,  I  must  selle  or  lete  to  ferme  all  that  I  have.  1523 
Frrxnsa,  Suru.  9  So  dothe  y  profyte  ryse  to  the  lordes, 
wheder  they  go  by  way  of  improuement  or  set  to  ferme. 
1534  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Giles,  Reading  20  In  rents  at 
ferme.  1557  HAKI.UYT  I'oy.  (1599!  I.  314  A  Cursemay, 
which  the  Kmperour  sometime  letteth  out  to  farme.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  126  Quene  Hithe  taken  of  the  king  in 
farme.  1603  FULDECKE  Pandectes  73  The  Publicanes  had 
Salt  in  farme.  a  1618  RALEIGH  Rent.  (1644)  83  Letting  the 
Realm  to  farm  to  mean  persons.  1660  MARVELL  Corr.  xiii. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  41  The  Excise  we  hear  is  to  be  lett  to  farme 
1709  J.  JOHNSON  Clergym.  Vade  M.  it.  (1731)  141  That  no 
bishop,  clergyman,  or  monk,  do  take  to  farm  any  estate  or 
office.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  /*;'.  N.  \.  ii.  (1869)  II.  501  Taxes 
upon  consumable  commodities,  .may  be  let  in  farm  for  a 
rent  certain.  1785  BURKE  Sf.  Natob  Arcofs  Debts  Wks. 
IV.  273  Districts  which  were  in  a  condition  to  be  let  to 
farm.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  383  The  lease  of 
a  district  in  farm.  184$  M'CuLLOCH  Taxation  Introd.(i8s2) 
30  Government  may  let  them  in  farm  for  a  rent  certain. 
.  fig-  IS54  LATIMER  Serta.  4  Kern.  (1845)  274  Your  learning 
is  let  out  to  farm. 

b.  in  the  operative  words  of  a  lease. 

'7*5  Act  5  Ceo.  Ill,  c.  26  Preamb.,  His  late  Majesty  . . 
did . .  demise,  lease,  and  to  farm-lett . .  all  those  houses.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  68  The  words  demise,  lease,  and 
to  farm  let,  are  the  proper  ones  to  constitute  a  lease. 

1 4.  A  lease.  Obs. 

a  1500  Fragmenta  Collecta  c.  24  in  .SV.  Stat.  I.  369  It  is 
well  lefful  till  him  till  giff  or  to  sell  his  ferm  to  quham 
soeuer  he  likis.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  (1633!  58  It  is  a 
great  willfullnes  in  any  such  Land-lord  to  refuse  to  make 
any  longer  farmes  unto  their  Tenants.  1647  N-  BACON 
Disc.  G<mt.  Jiug.  i.  xxxi.  (1739)  47  Hence  the  Leases  so 
made  were  called  Feormcs  or  Farmes. 

6.  Originally,  a  tract  of  land  held  on  lease  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivation ;  in  mod.  use  often 
applied  without  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  tenure. 
Sometimes  qualified  by  sb.  prefixed,  as  dairy-, 
grass-,  poultry-farm. 

FITZHERB.  Huso.  {  123  Though  a  man  ..  shall  haue 
•me  .xx.  Veres,     ten  N.  GRIMAI. 
135  b,  If  they  i 


hys  farme  .xx.  yeres.  1553  N.  GRIMALD  tr.  Cicero's  Duties 
135  b,  If  they  who  offer  to  sell  a  good  farme  [L.  villa],  etc. 
1579  RASTELL  Expos.  Terms  Law  91  Farme  or  ferme  is 


the  chiefe  meftuage  in  a  village  or  towne..vsed  to  be  let 
for  terme  of  lyfe,  yeares,  or  at  will.  i«n  BIBLE  Matt. 
xxii.  5  But  they  . .  went  their  wayes,  one  to  his  farme, 
another  to  his  merchandize.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  448 
The  pleasant  Villages  and  Farmes.  1737  POPE  Hor.  Epist. 
H.  ii.  259  There  mingled  farms  and  pyramids  appear.  1817 
W.  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Pritis  (ed.  4)  II.  676  Proceeding 
by  ejectment  to  turn  him  out  of  the  farm.  1874  GREEN 
.Short  Hist.  ix.  693  The  farms  of  Lothian  have  become 
models  of  agricultural  skill. 

6.  A  farm-house. 

'59*  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  iv.  35  As  when  two  greedy  Wolves 
doe  breake  by  force  Into  an  heard,  farre  from  the  husband 
farme.  1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  577  Farmes  or  granges 
which  conteine  chambers  in  them.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy 
vn.  xiii.  1401  note,  Neere  unto  this  causey  Caesar  had 
a  ferme  or  mannor  house.  Mod.  Mr.  Smith  lives  at  the 
White  Farm  at  the  end  of  the  village. 

7.  A  place  where  children  are  '  farmed '. 

1869  GREENWOOD  Curses  Land.  iii.  45  There  can  be  no 
question  that  he  has  a  better  chance . .  than . .  at  the  '  farm.1 

8.  slang.  The  prison   infirmary.      To  fetch   the 
arm  =  \o  be  ordered  infirmary  diet  and  treatment. 

Cf.  farmery,  FEBMERY. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attributive  (sense 
5),  as  farm-bailiff,  -boy,  -{wilding,  \-carle,  -gate, 
-holding,  -labour,  -labourer,  -produce,  -rent,  -ser- 
vant, -stock,  -work,  etc. 

1551  Richmond.  )FiV/i(Surtees)72  My.  .wyfe.  .shall  have 
full  enterest  in  all  suche  fermeholding  as  I  have  in  ferme  and 
occupation  at  this  daye.  i6$S  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  M  Papers 
Camden)  II.  349  The  most  revenue  being  farme  rents.  1818 
COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  170  The  low  price  of  farm 
produce.  1835  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  §  7064  Farm-servants 
in  Angus]  live  chiefly  on  oatmeal.  ?  1843  LANCE  Cottage 
J-armer  26  The  decided  advantages  of  employing  oxen  in 
general  farm  work.  1845  HIRST  Poems  77  The  farm  boy 
with  his  shining  spade.  1859  W.  COLLINS  O.  o/Hearlsfffys) 
44  The  Farm-lands  stretched  down  gently  into  a  beautiful 
rich  valley.  1860  G.  E.  STREET  in  Archaeol.  Caiitiana 
III.  99  note.  The  farm-buildings  near  the  church.  1875  W. 
VIC!LWRAITH  Guide  Wigttmwshire  132  Some  of  the  villagers 
are  . .  farm  labourers.  1890  Daily  News  31  Jan.  5/5  The 
need  for  some  farm-labour  training  on  the  part  of  the 
emigrants.  1891  ATKINSON  Last  of  Giant  Killers  86  The 
^arm-carle  had  been  gone  a  long  time. 

b.  Special  comb. :  farm-court  =  FARM- YARD  ; 
farm-crossing,  a  railway-crossing  from  one  part 
of  a  farm  to  another ;  t  farm-dish,  a  fixed  quantity 
of  ore  payable  as  rent  for  copper  mines ;  cf.  toll- 
Itsh  ;  farm-furrowed  a.,  noncc-wd.,  cut  up  into 
arms;  farm-hand,  any  person  that  works  on  a 
arm;  farm- instructor,  a  teacher  of  agriculture; 
arm-meal,  Sc.,  meal  given  in  payment  of  rent ; 


FARM. 

farm-office,  usually  //.,  the  out-buildings  on  a 
farm;  f  farm-place  -  FARM  sb.  6;  farm-room, 
?a  rented  room  or  a  leasehold;  farm-stock,  the 
cattle,  etc.,  implements,  and  produce  of  a  farm ; 
farm-stocking,  the  cattle  on  a  farm ;  farm- 
store  —farm-produce.  Also  FAUM-HOLD,  FARM- 
HOUSE, FAHM-HTKAH,  FAKM-STEADJNG,  FARM-YAHJ>. 
1860  Miss  YONGE  Stokcslcy  Secret  xiv.  (1881)  329  He 
could  look  down  into  the  *farm-court.  1858  REDI-II:I.D 
Law  of  Railways  (1869)  I.  488  Cattle-guards  at  *farm- 
crossmgs.  1713  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5141/4  To  treat  about 
further  Setts  of  the  .same  [Copper- Works]  for  Years  at  a 
Toll  or  *Farm-Dish.  1857  EMERSON  Poems,  Monadnoc  332 
This.  .*Farm-furrowed,  town-incrusted  sphere.  1884  S.  E. 
1  ).\ \\HON  Hamibk.  Canada  9  *  Farm-instructors  are  ap- 
pointed to  teach  the  Indian  adults,  .to  till  their  lands.  1811 
G.  S.  KEITH  Agric.  Aberdtenshire  vii.  §  4,  2^4  Before 
1782,  the  *farm  meal  was  commonly  paid  of  this  inferior 
oats.  1807  Si  R  R.  C.  HOARE  Tonr  in  Ireland  55  They  have 
convenient  *farm-offices  for  their  cattle.  1825  LOUDON 
Encycl.  Agric.  §  7039  The  farm-offices  . .  consisting  of  a 
bam,  cow  and  ox  sheds  and  hog-sties.  1526  TINDALE 
Klatt.  xxii.  5  They  . .  went  their  wayes  :  won  to  his  *ferme 
place.  1650  S.  CLARKE  Keel.  Hist.  (1654)  I.  6  He  was 
persuaded  to  betake  himself  to  a  certain  Farm-place.  1633 
RUTHERFORD  Lett.  xxvi.  (1848)  54  An  inheritance  in  this 
world  (God  forgive  me,  that  I  should  honour  it  with  the 
name  of  an  inheritance,  it  is  rather  a  *farm-room),  1860 
A.  MORRIS  in  Borthwick  Amur,  Render  78  Exclusive  of 
*  far  in  -stock.  1828-40  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864;  I.  230 
The  chamberlain  should  . .  levy  an  annual  tax  upon  the 
crops  and  *farm-s locking.  1848  CLOUGH  Bothie  ix.  93 
Market-carts  . .  bringing  in  . .  Flower,  fruit,  *farm-store. 

FarMljZ'.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  I  feormian, 
a  fermien,  5-7  ferm(e,  (4  feerm),  7-  farm. 
\QJtL.foormiaHj  of  unknown  etymology  ;  cf,  OHG. 
A-fcrmi  'squalor*  (Ahd.  Glossen  L  177).]  trans. 
To  cleanse,  empty,  purge. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  iii.  17  He  feormaS  his  bernes  flore. 
1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  x.  2  Thow  shall  fynde  two  men 
byside  the  sepulcre  of  Rachel . .  feermynge  greet  dichis. 
1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  44  Haue  we  not  to.  .ferme  the 
dikes.  1440  J.  SHIRLEY  Dethe  K.  James  (i8i8)i6To  dense 
and  ferme  the  said  privay.  1530  PALSCR.  548/1, 1  ferme  a  siege 
or  privy,  Jescnre.  1608  AR.MIN  Nest  Ninn.  (1842)  30  The 
fellow  sat  a  long  houre  farming  his  mouth.  1881  Oxford 
Gloss.  Supp.  s.v.,  '  Farm  out  th'  'en-us  ool  ee?' 

Farm  (fajm),  v2  Forms :  5-7  ferme,  6-7 
farme,  7-  farm.  [f.  FARM  sh.l] 

1.  trans.  To  take  or  hold  for  a  term  at  a  fixed 
payment,     fa.  To  rent  (land,  etc.).  Obs. 

i  1440  Promp.  Parv.  157  Fertnyn^  or  take  a  bynge  to 
ferme.  1530  PALSGR.  548  i,  I  haue  fermed  his  house  and 
al  the  lande  he  hath  in  this  tOwoe,jwy/rwM  a  ferme  [etc.]. 
i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  iv.  20  (Qo.)  To  gain  a  little  patch  of 
ground.  .To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it.  1695 
lip.  PATRICK  Comtn.  Gen.  259  Abram  ..  farmed  ..  some 
ground  of  them.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Jonrn.  Jems.  (1721) 
Add.  10  The  Valley  is  farm'd  of  the  Grand  Signior  at  1200 
Dollars  per  Annum. 

fig.  absoL  1641  MILTON  Prel.  Ej>isc.  (1851)  88  To  betake 
them.  .to.  .that,  .overgrowne  Covert  of  antiquity  thinking 
to  farme  there  at  large  roome. 

b.  To  take  the  fees,  proceeds,  or  profits  of  (an 
office,  tax,  etc.)  on  payment  of  a  fixed  sum. 

TS^9  J.  PARKHURST  Injunctions^  None  of  you  shall  ferme 
one  cure  ..  within  this  Dioces.  1606  HOLLAND  Sneton. 
Annot.  12  These  Publicanes,  so  called  for  that  they  fermed 
their  Cities  revenewes.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  v.  xxvii. 
(1647)  276  The  Guardian  fanneth  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Turk 
at  a  yearly  rent.  1667  PEWS  Diary  (187$)  IV.  427  The  two 
women  that  farm  the  well.  1738  JOHNSON  London  58  Let 
such  . .  Collect  a  tax,  or  farm  a  lottery.  1861  M.  PATTISON 
Ess.  (1889)  I.  41  The  Tidemann  farmed  ..  the  tin-mines 
belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

trans/.  1888  Daily  News  19  Sept.  3/1  Colonel  Mapleson 
. .  as  he  could  get  no  one  to  farm  him  . .  had  . .  to  farm 
others,  and  he  became  an  impresario* 

2.  To  let  to  another  during  a  specified  term  on 
condition  of  receiving  a  specified  payment.     Also, 
To  farm  out. 

a.  To  lease  or  let  (land)  to  a  tenant.    Now  rare. 
*593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  \.  iv.  45  We  are  inforc'd  to  farme 

pur  royal!  Real  me.  1695  KENNETT  Par.  Antiq.  Pref.  3 
The  Lands  were  farm'd  out  for  near  the  full  Rent  in 
money.  1721  STRYPE  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  iii.  264  To  raise 
money  for  the  King,  by  farming  out  his  lands.  1847  JAMES 
Convict  vi,  Is  not  the  land  you  cultivate  your  own,  as  much 
or  more  than  his  that  he  farms  to  others? 

b.  To  lease  or  let  the  proceeds  or  profits  of 
(customs,  taxes,  tithes,  an  undertaking)  for  a  fixed 
payment. 

1602  -2nd  Pt.  Return /r.  Parnass.  in.  i.  (Arb.)  35  My 
promise  for  farming  my  tithes  at  such  a  rate.  1672  PETTY 
Pol.  Anal.  362  The  customs  ..  yielded  anno  1657,  under 
I2000/.  but  was  farmed  anno  1658,  for  above  thrice  that 
sum.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Two  Oxford  Scholars  Wks.  1730 
I.  <>  If  I  be  minded  to  farm  out  my  Tythes.  1817  COLERIDGE 
Biog.  Lit.  274  The  concern  should  be  farmed  to  some 
responsible  individual.  1845  McCuLLOCH  Taxation  Introd. 
(1852)  31  Any  attempt  to  farm  taxes  on  income  ..would 
excite  the  most  violent  clamour.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul 
(18831  249  Augustus  had  farmed  the  copper-mines  to  Herod 
the  Great. 

C.  To  let  the  labour  of  (f  cattle,  persons)  for 
hire. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  55  Other  buy  Kie  to 
farme  them  out  to  other.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer. 
(1778)  I.  in.  182  They  farmed  out  the  Indians.  1783 
BURKE  Sj>.  Fojfs  E.  India  Bill  Wks.  IV.  83  They  have. . 
continued  to  f:irm  their  subjects,  .to  that  very  nabob. 

trans/.  1790  BoswtLL  in  Rltui,  D^Arblay's  Diary  Oct., 
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I    would    farm    you    out    myself   for    double,   treble    the 
money  ! 

3.  To  contract  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of 
(persons,  an  institution,  etc.)  at  a  stipulated  price. 
Also  To  farm  out. 

1666  PF.PYS  Diary  (i8?g)  IV.  100  A  proposal  made  hereto- 
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The  parish  authorities  ..  resolved,  that  Oliver  should  be 
'farmed'.  1862  W.  W.  STORY  Roba  di  R.  iii.  (18^4)  34 
The  support  of  these  .  .  criminal  slaves  is  farmed  out  .  .  to 
some  responsible  person  at  the  lowest  rate  that  is  offered. 

4.  To  cultivate,  till. 

1806  Gazetteer  .Sent,  (ed.  2)  88  Many  of  the  proprietors 
farm  their  own  estates.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Imi.  II. 
179  He  farmed  a  small  spot  of  land  belonging  to  a  Bramin 
astrologer.  1846  M''CuLLocH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I. 
557  The  different  degrees  of  skill  and  economy  with  which 
they  are  farmed. 

5.  intr.  To  follow  the  occupation  of  a  farmer  ; 
to  till  the  soil. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  i.  6,  I  farmed  upon  my  own 
land.  1807  CRAHBE  Village  \.  40  Fields  and  flocks  have 
charms  For  him  that  gazes,  or  for  him  that  farms. 

Hence  Farmed///,  a. 

1888  Daily  News  n  Dec.  4/6  A  drop  of  14  per  cent,  had 
occurred  in  labourers'  wages  over  the  farmed  surface  of 
England.  1889  Ibid*  25  Nov.  5/3  The  survivor  of  the 
farmed  children. 

f  Fa'rmable,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  farmeable.  [f. 
prec.  +-ABLE.]  That  may  be  farmed  or  leased. 

1611  COTGR.,  Afferntable.  .farmeable,  leasable,  lettable. 
1727-36  in  BAILEY.  1775  in  ASH. 

Farmacie,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  PHARMACY. 

tFa-rmage.  Obs.     Also  7  fermage.     [a.  F. 

fermage:  see  FARM  sb.  and  -AGE.]     a.  The  system 

of  farming  taxes,  tithes,  etc.     b.  Leasehold  tenure. 

To  let  in  farmage  :  to  let  on  lease.     C.  see  quot. 

1611.     d.  Cost  of  cultivation. 

1528  ROY  Rede  »«(Arb.)  102  They  do  by  farmage  Brynge 
the  londe  into  a  rearage.  1530  Proper  Dya-loge  (1863)  12 
Which  to  gentillmen  they  let  in  farmage.  1611  COTGR., 
Fermage.  farmage  :  the  profit  made  of,  reuenue  comming 
in  by,  a  farme.  1650  ELDERFIELD  Tythes  123  It  seems  they 
were  willing  to  deduct  the  charge  of  the  Fermage  before 
they  marked  the  Tythes. 

t  Far  me,  sb.     [prob.  dial,  var,  of  FORM.]    A 

'  shape  '  for  a  pudding. 

1623  MARKHAM  Countr.  Content,  n.  I.  ii.  68  Then  put 
thereto  at  least  eight  yelks  of  Egges,  a  little  Pepper,  Cloves, 
Mace  [etc.]  .  .  and  then  fill  it  vp  in  the  Farmes  according  to  the 
order  of  good  housewiferie.  Ibid.  69  When  all  is  mixt 
well  together,  .fill  it  into  the  farmes. 

t  Fa'rmer  *•  Obs.  Forms:  5  fyrmar,  6  fermer, 
fermourer.  [f.  FAKM  z>.l  +  -ER  1.]  One  who 
cleanses  or  purifies.  In  comb,  gong-farmer.  Obs. 

t  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  203  Goonge  fyrmar  \v.r.  gonge- 
fowar],  cloacarius.  c  1515  Cocke  LoreWs  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  3 
Than  came  a  gonge  fermourer,  Other  wyse  called  a  masser 
scourer.  Ibid.  1  1  Stynkynge  gonge  fermers. 

Farmer2  (faumaj).  Forms:  4-7  fermour(e, 
(5  fermowre),  5  farmer,  5-7  fermer,  -or,  6 
far  mar,  -our,  fermar,  6-  farmer.  Also  6-7  Sc. 
FEKMORER.  [a.  AF.  firmer  (Britton),  f.fermier 
t—med.'L.Jirfttarius,  i.firma  :  see  FARM  sb.'2-  Now 
usually  apprehended  as  agent-n.  f.  FARM  z>.2  +  -ER  *  ; 
some  mod.  uses  may  be  properly  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  this  formation  and  not  to  the  older  word. 

In  the  early  recorded  forms  the  suffix  -frhas  been  replaced 
by  ~ourt  so  that  the  word  apparently  corresponds  to  the 
synonymous  med.  L.  fir  mater  +  one  who  takes  something  on 
lease  (Du  Cange),  agent-n.  f.  firmare  in  sense  to  contract 
for,  become  responsible  for.] 

1.  One  who  undertakes  the  collection  of  taxes, 
revenues,  etc.,  paying  a  fixed  sum  for  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

^1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  358  Hym  oughte  nat  be 
..crewel  As  is  a  fermour  to  don  the  harm  he  can.  1420 
E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  52  My  goodez  that  is..  in  J>e  fermors 
handes  off  my  rent.  1491  Act  ^  Hen.  VII,  c.  14  The  Bailly 
fermour  or  receivour.  .for  the  tyme  of  the  seid  Kyng.  1569 
J.  PARKHURST  Injunctions,  No  Parson  Vicar,  propriatorie 
or  fermer  of  any  benefice,  doe  [etc.].  1587  FLEMING  Contn. 
Holinshed\\\.  1539/1  Thomas  Smith.  .  farmer  of  hirmajesties 
customs  inwards.  1641  Art.  Impcachm.  Bp.  M.  Wren  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1692)  in.  I.  354  He  .  .  sold  .  .  the  profits 
of  his  Primary  Visitation,  .and  for  the  better  benefit  of  the 
Farmer,  set  forth  a  Book.  1642  PERKINS  Prof.  Bk.  L  §  5.  3 
If  a  Monke  bee  farmour  unto  the  Kings  Majestic.  1659 


B.  HARRIS  ParivaVs  Iron  Age  205  Questioning  the 
Farmers  of  the  Custom-house,  for  levying  Tunnage  and 
Poundage.  1706  T.  HEARNE  Colled.  16  Feb.,  The  Priests 
and  Tyth  Farmers.  1719  W.  WOOD  Sitry.  Trade  114 
These  Commodities  being  under  Monopolies  in  France,  the 
Farmers  of  them  took  [etc.].  1788  PRIESTLEY  Lect.  Hist. 
v.  Ixiii.  508  Taxes  are  raised..  by  means  of  farmers  who 
advance  the  money  as  it  is  wanted.  1838-42  ARNOLD 
Hist.  Rome  III.  xlii.  57  He  might  go  out  as  a  farmer  of 
the  taxes  to  Sicily.  1864  H.  AINSWORTH  John  Law  i.  v. 
98  Contractors,  speculators,  farmers  of  revenues,  and  others. 
b.  Mining.  The  lessee  of  *  the  lot  and  cope  of 
the  king  '  (see  COPE  sb.  3  3). 

1653   MANLOVE  Lead  Mines  3   Then  one  half  meer  at 
either  end  is  due  And  to  the  Lord  or  Farmers  doth  accrew. 
Ibid.  5  See  that  right  be  done..  Both  to  the  Lord,  and 
Farmers,  on  the  Mine. 
C.  The  lessee  of  a  government  monopoly. 

1662  J.  DAVIES  Voy*  Ambass.  194  The  King  of  Persia 


PARMEBISH. 

farms  out  the  fishing  .  .which  brings  him  in  . .  many  times 
more  than  ihc  Farmers  make  thereof. 

t  2.  gen.  One  who  rents  or  has  a  lease  of  any- 
thing ;  a  lessee.  Obs. 

1533  A ct  14-5  Hen.  VI '//,  c.  13  Every  owner,  fermer,  and 
occupier  of  the  said  weres. 

3.  spec.  One  who  rents  land  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivation  ;  =  tenant  farmer.  Now  chiefly  as 
a  contextual  application  of  5. 

1487  Act  4  Hen.  VII,  c.  i€[  The, Occupier  and  Fermer 
of  them,  .to  be  discharged  against  his  Lessor  of  the  Rent. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Hnsb.  §  123  Though  a  man  be  but  a  farmer, 
ana  shall  haue  hys  farme  .xx.  yeres.  1577  HARRISON 
England  n.  v.  (1877)  i.  133  The  yeomen  are  for  the  most 
part  farmers  to  gentlemen. 

f  4.  One  who  cultivates  land  for  the  owner ;  a 
bailiff,  steward.  Ot>s. 

1382  WVCLIF  Lnke  xvi.  i  Ther  was  sum  riche  man,  that 
hadde  a  fermour,  ethir  a  baily.  1526  Pilgr,  Per/.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  281  They  shall  haue  y  kyngdome  of  heuen,  not 
as  baylyes  or  fermers,  but  as  possessyoners.  1579  LYLV 
Euphnes  (Arb.)  145  Architas  ..  sent  for  his  farmour,  vnto 
whome  hee  sayde,  if  I  [etc.].  1580  BARET  Alv.  F  146  Fer- 
mer, or  gouernour  of  a  ferme,  milieus. 

5.  One  who  cultivates  a  farm,  whether  as  tenant 
or  owner;  one  who  'farms'  land,  or  makes  agri- 
culture his  occupation. 

1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silktuonnes  Ded.,  Meaner  Theams 
beseeme  a  Farmers  quill.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  \. 
(1843'  40/2  Many  gentlemen  and  farmers,  had.  .good  farms 
..of  their  own  inheritance.  1666  WOOD  Life  (Oxf.  Hist. 
Soc.)  II.  86  Many  fermers  broke.. corne  being  soe  cheap. 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  II.  1 8  July,  I  eat  like  a  farmer. 
1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  15  The  general 
experience  of  farmers  had  long  before  convinced  the  un- 
prejudiced. 1849  COBDEN  Speecltes  2  We  appear  here  as 
the  farmers  friends. 

b.  dial.  The  eldest  son  of  the  occupier  of  a  farm. 

171825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia.  s.v.,  One  labourer  would 
ask  another.  *  Did  my  master  set  out  that  job  ? '  And  would 
be  answered,  '  No,  my  master  didn't,  but  the  farmer  did  '. 

6.  One  who  undertakes  to  perform  (a  specified 
work  or  service)  at  a  fixed  price. 

1865  Morn.  Star  26  June,  It  might  be  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  [of  the  permanent  way]  to  starve  the  repairs  . .  as 
much  as  possible. 

b.  One  who  undertakes  the  charge  of  children 
for  a  fixed  sum.  Usually  baby-farmer. 

1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  (1850)  83/1  '  It 's  very  much 
blotted,  sir',  said  the  farmer  of  infants,  1869  GREENWOOD 
Seven  Curses  Lend.  iii.  45  It  is  to  the  *  farmers' '  interest 
.  .to  keep  down  their  expenditure  in  the  nursery.  Ibid.  iii. 
57  Anyone  however  Ignorant,  .may  start  as  a  baby  farmer. 

7.  slang,  a.  An  alderman. 

1848  DUNCOMBE  Sinks  o/  Lond.  Gloss.      1859   MATSELL 
Vocabitlum  s.v.  (Farmer), 
b.  A  hare  (JCent}. 

8.  Comb.  a.  Simple  attributive,  as  farmer-com- 
monwealth, -proprietary,   b.  Similative,  osfarmer- 
like i  farmer-looking  adjs. 

1851  Literary  Gaz.  27  Dec.  924/3  His  burly  form  and 
uncouth,  farmer-looking  appearance.  1868  BRIGHT  in  Star 
14  Mar.,  Would  it  not  be  possible.. to  establish  to  some 
extent,  .a  farmer  proprietary  throughout  the  country?  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  i.  3  Each  1  it  tie- farmer-common  wealth 
was  girt  in  by  its  own  border.  1891  Daily  Neivs  10  Sept.  2/1 
A  field  whose  profusion  of  weeds  would  have  sorely  exercised 
the  farmer-like  soul  of  Mr.  Poyser. 

Farmerage  (faumgreds).  nonce-wd.  [f.  FAR- 
MEH-  +  -AGE.]  The  body  of  farmers  collectively. 

1828  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  in.  (1863)  493  The  whole 
farmerage  and  shopkeepery  of  the  place,  with  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  wives  and  daughters,  came  pouring  in  apace. 

Farmeress  (faumsres).  [f.  FABMER^  +  -ESS.] 
a.  A  woman  who  farms  land.  b.  A  farmer's  wife. 

1672  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  II.  80  A  gallant  widow  brought 
up  a  farmeress.  1792  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  171  She 
was  an  excellent  farmeress.  1870  Miss  BROUGHTON  Red 
as  Rose  I.  26^  The  farmeresses  and  yeomen's  wives  of  the 
Melford  district. 

Farmer-general,  [tr.  F.  fermier-glneral^\ 
One  who,  under  the  old  French  monarchy, '  farmed ' 
the  taxes  of  a  particular  district. 

1711  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  126  The  said  Farmer-General,  or 
his  Clarks.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Jonrn.  (1778)  II.  159  Paris, 
The  farmer- general  was  just  as  inquisitive  about  our  taxes. 
1821  T.  JEFFERSON  Autobiog.  Writings  I.  90  A  mitigation  of 
the  monopolies  of  our  tobacco  by  the  Farmers-general. 

treats/.  1790  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Oct.,  I  am  no 
farmer- general.  1892  Daily  News  28  Apr.  5/1  The  right  to 
sell  programmes  at  6d.  is  farmed  out  . .  and  the  farmer  is 
often  a  farmer-general  whose  privilege  includes  a  whole 
batch  of  theatres. 

Farmerhood  (fa'jmsj|hud).  [See -HOOD.]  The 
state  of  being  a  farmer. 

1890  Times  19  June  9/3  A  man.  .cannot  g^ide  into  com- 
plete farmerhood  by  the  easy  and  imperceptible  gradations 
which  the  Committee  seem  to  contemplate. 

Farmering  (fiumarln),  vbl.  sb.  dial.  [f. 
FARMER  a  +  -ING  1.]  The  business  of  a  farmer. 

1888  in  ELWORTHY  W,  Somerset  Word-bk^  Farmering, 
fanning  as  a  pursuit. 

Farmering  (fa-imarin),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING*.]  Engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  farmer. 

1883  C.  RKADE  in  Harper's  Mag.  June  96/1  A  farmering 
man  wants  to  have  four  eyes. 

Farmerish.  (fa-Jmsrij),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  -J-  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  resembling  a  fanner. 

i88a  ).  S.  LLOYD  We  Costelions  II.  ix.  49  There  was  one 
farmerish  looking  lad. 


FARMERLY. 


t  Fa'rmerly,  a. 

Like  a  farmer. 


Obs.     [f.   as  prec.  + 


(11674  CLAHKNDON  Hist.  Reb.  IX.  (1703)  II.  513  Some 
Farmerly  Men.  .which  had  good  reputations  of  affection  . . 
to  the  King's  Service.  1727111  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1793  W.  JONES 
(of  Nayland)  Let,  John  Bull,  Esq.  2  Thomas  Bull  is  a  plain 
farmerly  man,  given  up  to  the  business  of  his  calling. 

I  Fa-rmership.  Obs.  [f.  as  prcc.  + -SHIP.] 
The  state  or  occupation  of  being  a  farmer,  or 
steward ;  stewardship. 

1551  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Acts  ii,  The  lucky  firs) 
fruites  that  the  Ghospel  brought  forth  for  his  rent  and 
fermership.  1624  GEE  Foot  out  of  Snare  85  Giuc  an 
account  of  thy  Farmer-ship. 

Farmery  (faMmsri),  sb.     [f.  FARM  sb.  +  -ERY.] 

1.  The   buildings,    yards,   etc.,    belonging   to   a 
farm. 

1656  S.  HOLLAND  Don  Zara(i-ji<))  8  The  first  thing  there- 
fore  debated  on  by  our  Don  was  (as  an  Inquisitor)  what 
food  the  Farmery  afforded.  1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  I. 
81  The  farmeries  of  Norfolk  are.. large  and  convenient. 
1851  J.  J.  MECHI  znd  Paper  Brit.  Agric.  30  Our  present 
ill-arranged  farmeries.  1891  Daily  Neius  a  July  8/1 
A  farmery  and  three  cottages. 

2.  =  FAKMING  2. 

1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  579  A  rustic  and 
rusticating  fashion  for  farmery. 

Fa'rmery,  <*.  [£  FAKHER^-YS.]  Farmer- 
like. 

1861  THORNBURY  Turner  I.  312  Makes  his  cheese  with 
farmery  care. 

Farmery,  var.  of  FERMEHY,  Obs. 

Farmhold  (fa-jmhonld).  [f.  FARM  sb.-  +  HOLD 
si.]  A  quantity  of  land  held  and  cultivated  as  a 
farm. 

1440  Plttmpton  Corr.  68  He  thinks  to  have  the  farm- 
hould  for  zvij1.  viii'1.  in  one  yeare ;  but  he  shall  not.  1504 
Pluinpton  Cor.  184,  I  will  not  lett  Tho.  Croft  wife,  .occupie 
her  fermeald.  1567  Wills  $  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  27^,  I 

feue  to  my  wyf  Agness.  .the  leas  of  my  fremhold  during 
ir  lyf  natural!.  1628  COKE  Littleton  5  a,  A  fearme  is 
called  in  Lancashire  a  fermeholt.  1774  T.  WEST  Aiittq. 
/' 'itrness  (1805)  151  Grants,  fermholds,  annuities,  corridies. 
1882  G.  ORNSBY  York  27  Under  a  corrupted  form  it  [the 
name  Jacobi  villa]  probably  still  survives  m  the  appellation 
of  a  farmhold. 

Fa:rm-h.OTTse.  [f-  FARM  sb.t  +  HOUSE.]  The 
chief  dwelling  house  attached  to  a  farm. 

In  this  word  and  FARM-YARD  the  Diets,  mark  the  principal 
stress  on  the  first  syllable  ;  but  in  England  this  renuncia- 
tion is  unusual,  exc.  when  the  word  is  attrib. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  iii.  91,  I  will  bring  thee  where 
Mistris  Anne  Page  is,  at  a  Farm-house  a  Feasting.  1603 
B.  JONSON  Sejamis  iv.  i,  Tiberius  sitting  at  his  meat,  In  a 
farm-house  they  call  Spelunca.  1711  T.  HEARNE  Collect. 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  103  The  great  Farm-House  call'd 
Chilswell  Farm.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  (1859)  46 
Every  antique  farm-house  . .  is  a  picture.  1879  JEFFERIES 
Wild  Life  in  S.  C.  142  The  farm-house  garden. 

Farming  Jaumirj),  vol.  so.  [f.  FABM  v.-  + 
-ING  >.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FARM. 

1.  The  action  or  system  of  farming  (out)  or  letting 
out  to  farm  (the  revenue,  etc.). 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet.,  Arretutamicnto,  letting, 
ferming.  1672  PETTY  Pol.  Anal.  360  This  and  other 
practices  of  farming ..  hath  been  a  great  trade  in  Ireland. 
1786  BURKE  W.  Hastings  Wks.  XII.  121  The  farming  out  of 
the_defence  of  a  country,  .could  have  no  real  object  but  to 
enrich  the  contractor  at  the  Company's  expense.  1845 
M'CuLLOCH  Taxation  Introd.  (1852)  31  Bentham..has  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  farming  is  in  every  case  the 
preferable  mode  of  collection.  1877  DOWDEN  Shafts.  Prim. 
vi.  88  His  farming  of  the  realm. 

2.  The  business  of  cultivating  land,  raising  stock, 
etc. ;  agriculture,  husbandry. 

1733  W.  ELLIS  (title),  Chiltern  and  Vale  Fanning  ex- 
plained. 1767  A.  YOUNG  farmer's  Lett.  People  294  When 
I  am  told  that  farming  answers  to  gentlemen  . .  I  never 
believe  it.  1819  Edin.  Rev.  XXXII.  464  Capital,  .expended 
on  what  is  called  high  farming.  1878  JEVONS  Primer  Pol. 
Econ.  90  As  agriculture  becomes  more  a  science,  farming 
will  require  greater  skill. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Simple  attributive  (sense  l), 
as  farming-system;  (sense  2),  as  farming-country ; 
-interest,  -land,  -life,  -operation,  -plan,  -regulation  ; 
farming-office  = farm-office  ;  farming-stock,  the 
live  stock  and  produce  of  a  farm. 

11764  LLOYD  Spirit  Contradiction  Poet.  Wks.  1774  II. 
144  Friend  Jerkin,  .rented, on  the  farming  plan  Grounds  at 
much  greater  sums  per  aim.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  IV.  N.  \. 
xi.  (1869)  I.  152  The  ordinary  profits  of  farming-stock  in  the 
neighbourhood.  1791  A.  YOUNG  Trail.  France  131  A  very 
. .  commodious  house,  with  farming-offices,  on  the  mcst 
ample  and  solid  scale.  1799  Morning  Post  in  Spirit  Putl. 
Jriils.  (1800)  III.  lo  Any  bye-laws  or  farming-regulations. 
1828-40  TYTLEB  Hist.  Scot.  (18641 1.  240  note.  The  farming 
operations  of  ploughing  and  harrowing^,  1845  M'CuLLocH 
Taxation  n.  iv.  (1852)  202  The  farming  interest  was  far  more 
depressed  after  the  peace.  187*  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines 
ff  Mining  287  Large  areas  of  farming  and  garden  land. 

Farming  (faumirj) ,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  farms,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

IBS'  Epw.  VI.  Disc.  Re/.  Abuses  in  Lit.  Rent.  (Roxb.) 
II.  482  True  gentlemen  (I  meane  not  theis  ferming  gentle- 
men, nor  clarking  knightes).  1885  EDWARDS  in  Encyil. 
Brit.  (ed.  9)  XIX.  580  It  put  a  board  of  postmasters  in 
room  of  a  farming  postmaster-general. 

Farmlet  (faumlet).  rare.  [f.  FARM  sb*  +  -LET.] 
A  little  farm. 

1881  Athenxtun  9  Apr.  490/2  They  retire  from  business, 
buy  a  farmlet.  .and  resolve  to  live  happily  ever  after. 
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t  Fa'rmost,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FAU  +  -MOST  ;  irreg. 
superlative  of  FAU.]  Farthest ;  most  remote, 

1618  BOI.TON  Floras  HI.  v.  179  From  off.. the  farmost 
watch-towre  of  the  Northerne  world.  1700  DRVDEN  Sigis- 
inenda  $  Guiscardo  264  Within  the  farmost  entrance  ol 
the  Grot. 

Farm-stead  (ffiMm,sted).  [f.  FARM  st>.- + 
STEAD.]  A  farm  with  the  buildings  upon  it,  a 
homestead.  Also  attrib. 

1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  in.  vii.  401  note,  A  farm- 
stead, named  Camus-ton.  1870  RAMSAY  Rcmin.  vi.  ted.  18) 
203  Mr.  Dunlop  ..  passed  a  farm-stead.  1870  MORKIS 
Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  88  The  raven  hanging  o'er  the  farm- 
stead gate. 

Farm-steading  (favraiiste'dirj).  [f.  as  prec.  +• 
-ING '.]  =prec. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  507/1  It  [a  kind  of  rat]  establishes 
colonies  in  farm-steadings.  1873  SMILES  Huguenots  Fr.  m. 
vi.  (1881)  490  The  present  structure  being  merely  part  of 
a  small  fannsteading. 

Farmy  (iaumi),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y.]  Marked 
by  the  presence  of  farms. 

1818  L.  HUNT  Sonnet,  Hampstcad,  A  leafy  rise,  with 
farmy  fields  in  front.  1857  MRS.  GORE  Two  Aristocracies 
I.  xv.  262  A  fair  landscape  stretching  far  into  the  distance — 
farmy  fields  and  stretching  parks. 

Fa^rai-ya'rd  (with  regard  to  the  stress  see 
FARM-HOUSE).  The  yard  or  inclosure  attached  to 
a  farm-house  or  surrounded  by  farm-buildings. 
Also  attrib. 


1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  Wks.  1883  V.  258  In  this  very 
irmyard.     1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  (1796)  I.  361  F 
yard  Management.     1807  Med.  Jntl.  XVII.  354  He 


Farm- 

354  He  soon 

came  out,  and  crossing  the  farm  yard,  attacked  a  bullock. 
1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  50  Guano. . 
'  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  to  farm-yard  manure '.  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Lit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  103  Tne 
English  muse  loves  the  farmyard. 

Farness  (fa-mes).    [f.  FAR  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  far;   remoteness. 
Also  occas.  of  sight :  Far-reachingness.    Now  rare. 

1398  TREVISA  Barlh.  De  P.  X.  in.  xxi.  (1495)  69  The 
sy5te  demyth  a  grete  sterre  but  smalle . .  for  fernesse  of 
place.  1580  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  650  Fearing  the  far- 
ness  of  the  journey.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  ii.  (1628) 
29  Here  is  no  neerenesse  of  aflinitie  at  all,  but  as  much  far- 
nesse  as  needeth  to  be.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  29 
By  reason  of  the  farrnessc  from  the  Court.  1876  BANCROFT 
Hist.  U.  S.  V.  Ix.  208  Farness  of  sight  and  fixedness  of 
belief.  1883  S.  A.  BROOKE  in  Homilet.  Monthly  Dec.  152 
In  their  farness  from  the  strife  and  trouble  of  men. 
t  b.  Amount  of  distance.  Obs. 

1513  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  IV.  i  Every  bataile  an 
arrowe  shotte  from  the  other,  and  all  like  femes  from  the 
Englisshe  armye.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Sclv.  78 
Having  nearnesses  or  farnesses  betwen  each  other. 

2.  concr.  Distant  parts.     (From,  ««)  tlie  farness: 
'the  distance',  arch. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  OH  Ps.  Ixv.  6  Thou  that  art  the  hope 
.  .of  the  farnesse  of  the  sea.  a  1849  J.  C.  MANGAN  Poems 
(1859)  263  In  the  farness  lay  the  moonlight  on  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Nile.  1855  I-'rascr's  Mag.  LI.  94  From  the 
farness,  To  the  castle,  .rode  a  knight  in  flashing  harness. 

•f-Fa-rnet.  Obs.  Also  fernet,  famed.  [?a. 
QN.fpru-neyte  company  of  travellers.]  A  band, 
company,  train  of  attendants. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24947  (Cott.)  Wit  al  bair  farnet  and  bair 
fere  pal  com  til  land,  c  1340  IHd.  6o7o(Fairf.)  pe  famed 
[C.  fernet]  bar-wi|>  [be  lambe]  salle  be  fedde. 

Farn(t)ie(k}le,  -ed,  var.  FERNTICLK,  -ED,  dial. 

Faro  :  (fe>ro).  Forms  :  8-9  pharaoh,  erron. 
pharoah,  pharo,  (8  pharaon,  farro),  8-  faro. 
[f.  PHARAOH,  after  F.  pharaon,  il.faraone. 

Why  the  name  was  given  is  not  clear ;  some  mod.  Diets. 
assert  that  one  of  the  cards  used  in  the  game  formerly  bore 
•he  picture  of  Pharaoh.] 

1.  A   gambling    game   at   cards,   in   which   the 
players  bet  on  the  order  in  which  certain  cards 
will  appear  when  taken  singly  from  the  top  of  the 
pack. 

'739  d(t  '3  Ceo.  If,  c.  28  §  i  Games  of  the  Ace  of 
Hearts,  Pharaoh.  liasset  and  Hazard.  1748  H.  WALPOLE 
"orr.  (ed.  3)  II.  cxc.  233  Silver-pharaoh  and  whist  for  the 
adies  that  did  not  dance.  1797  Chron.  \nAnn.Reg.  14/2 
Convicted  in  the  penalty  of  ,£50  each  for  playing  at  the 
game  of  Faro.  1842  BARHAM  /ami.  Leg.,  Black  Mosque- 
taire,  He  Lost  large  sums  at  faro.  1859  THACKERAY 
Virgin,  xxvii,  Preferring  smoke  and  faro  to  fresh  air. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  faro-player,  -table,  -win- 
nings ;  faro  bank,  (a)  a  gaming-house  where  faro 

s   played ;    (i)    the   banker's  deposit   of   money 
igainst  which  the  other  players  put  their  stakes; 
faro  banker,  the  proprietor  of  a  faro  bank. 
a  1735  ARBUTHNOT  Harmony  in  Up  roar  Misc.  Wks.  1751 
I.  34  The  Tricks  of  a  Faro-Table  or  a  Bowling-Green.  1756 
URS.  CALDERWOOD  Jml.  (1884)  187  Mr.  Hay's  profit  is  from 
he . .  farro  bank.     1795  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Hair  Pmvder 
236  Let  . .  stately  Cumberland  [pinch]  her  faro  winnings.    I 
1796  Hull_Advertiserxi_tlxy  2/4  The  threatening  notice    ! 


ridge.. being ^a  great  faro-player.    1877  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.    i 
ber.  n.  52  Kill  time,  .at  lansquenet  and  the  faro  bank, 

II  Faro  -  (fa-ro).  [F.  faro.}  A  kind  of  beer 
made  chiefly  at  Brussels  and  in  its  neighbourhood. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  17  Mar.,  You  stop  on  the  road  to  drink 
faro.  1865  Ibid.  28  Nov.  7/3  Faro  and  brown  beer  flowed 
almost  for  the  asking. 


FARRAND. 

Fardelite  . fa-rabbit).  Min.  [f.  bylleddle) 
/  arae  where  it  was  found -t -LITE.]  A  variety  of 
Thomsonite  occurring  'in  spherical  concretions, 
consisting  of  lamellar  radiated  individuals,  pearly 
in  cleavage '  (Dana). 

1858  GRKGG  &  LETTSOM  Mia.  157  Fariielite  may  rank  as 
a  distinct  species. 

Far-off  (,fa-j|fVf!,  «.  [f.  FAR  adv.  +  OFF  adv., 
formerly  written  as  two  words.] 

1.  Far   distant,   remote,     a.    In   space,     b.    In 
time.     c.  In  relationship. 

a.  1590  SHAKS.  Mills.  N.  IV.  i.  194  Like  farre  off  mountaines 
turned  into  Clouds.     i6sa  MILTON  1'enseroso  74,  I  hear  the 
far-off  Curfeu  sound,  Over  some  wide-water' d  shore.     1794 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.    Udolpho  vii,    The   far-off  low  of 
cattle.     1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  n.  i.  199  Our  far-off 
friends.     1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudgt  II.  xiv,  The  far-off 
places   in  which  he  had  been   wandering.      1835  Mil. MAN 
Lat.  Chr.  (1864'  IX.  xiv.  viii.  280  Their  humble  posture  of 
far  off  adoration. 

b.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  i,  Who  shall,  .stretch  a  hand 
thro'  time  to  catch    The   far-off  interest    of  tears?     1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  78    The  far-off  result    of    the 
working   of  many  yninds    in    many   ages.      1877   A.  Ii. 
EDWARDS  Up  Nile  i.  18  Those  far-off  days  of  Cheops  and 
Chephren. 

C.  i8a8  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  in.  (1863)  90,  I  . .  am 
but  a  far-off  kinswoman. 

2.  absol.  In  the  far  off:  in  the  distance. 

1884  SALA  Jmtrn.  due  South  i.  xxv.  (1887)  339  The 
eternal  but  subdued  resonance  of  Niagara  in  the  far-off. 

Hence  Far-orTness,  the  state  or  fact  of  being 
far-off,  distance. 

1873  R'  S.  CANDLISH  Semi.  v.  93  My.  .helpless  far-offness 
from  God.  1877  MALLOCK  New  Republic  n.  ii.  II.  208 
But  ah  !  the  weariness,  the  far-offness  of  it  all. 

II  Farouche  (faraf).  Also  Sc.  farouohie.  [Fr. 
farouche,  of  unknown  origin;  the  received  con- 
nexion with  L.  ferocem  cruel  is  untenable.] 
Sullen,  shy  and  repellent  in  manner. 

1765  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann.  (1857)  IV.  412  The 
King  . .  has  great  sweetness  in  his  countenance  instead  of 
that  farouche  look  which  they  give.  1814  BYRON  in  Moore 
Life  i,  Lett.  (1832)  III.  56  It  is  too  farouche;  but  ..  ray 
satires  are  not  very  playful.  1855  MRS.  GASKELI.  North  «t 
S.  xliv,  She  has  been  very  farouche  with  me  for  a  long  time 
1880  OUIDA  Moths  I.  298  She  is  a  little  farouche. 

tFa'rrage.  Obs.  Also  7  farage.  [a.  V.  far- 
rage,  ad.  L. farrago:  see  FARRAGO.] 

1.  Fodder  for  cattle.    Also  attrib.,  as/arrage  rye. 
1609 _  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  xxm.  ii.  220   In   those 

countries  such  kinds  of  farage  are  mowed  up.  1659  TOR- 
RIANO,  Farrdggine,  dredge,  bolliinong,  or  farage  rye. 

2.  =BULLIMONG  I. 

[1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  vii.  459  Farrago  is  none  other 
thing  but  barley,  otes,  and  suche  lyke  graynes  mingled 
togither.]  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvm.  xvi.  573  That  kind 
of  dredge  or  farrage.  .ought  to  be  sowne  very  t'hicke. 

8.   =  FAKKAGO  b. 

1608  F.  B.  Modest  Celts.  29  A  farrage  of  jejune  Learning. 

t  Farra-ginary,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L./ar- 
ragin-,  FARRAGO  +  -ARY.]  Confused,  miscel- 
laneous. 

'S38  LATIMER  Let.  25  Aug.  in  Semi,  ff  Retn.  (1845)  401 
1  his  foolish  farraginary  scribbling. 

Farraginous  (far^i-d^inss  ,  a.  [f.  as  prcc.  + 
-ous.]  Miscellaneous,  indiscriminate, '  hotchpotch '. 
Also  of  a  person  :  That  makes  a  hotch-potch. 

1615  [see  BULLIMONG  i  b].  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.  i.  iii.  10  A  farraginous  concurrence  of  all  conditions, 
tempers,  sex,  and  ages.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym. 
10^3  The  stomach  . .  becomes  tantaliz'd  by  the  farraginous 
mixtures  of  concretes.  1765  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  iv.  iv. 
§  6  Notes  led.  41  131  The  great  farraginous  body  of  Popish 
rites  and  ceremonies.  1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  226  In  some 
[mountains]  different  species  [of  stone]  are  jumbled  together, 
these  I  call  faraginous.  a  1843  SOUTHEY  Doctor  cxxii.  (1862) 
301  The  Laureate  has  somewhere  in  his  farraginous  notes., 
a  story  of  certain  Polish  physicians  who  [etc.).  1863  READE 
in  All  Vear  Round  3  Oct.  123/2  Bailey  was  one  of  the  far- 
raginous fools  of  the  unscientific  science. 

Farrago  (far^'-g»).  Also  8-9  farago.  [a.  L. 
farrago  mixed  fodder  for  cattle,  henceyf,f.  a  medley, 
confused  mixture,  f.  farr-,far  spelt,  corn.]  A  con- 
fused group  ;  a  medley,  mixture,  hotchpotch. 

t  a.  of  material  things  or  of  persons.  Obs. 
163*  B.  JONSON  Magn.Lady\.  vii,  Hee.  .holds,  .their  causes, 
a  farragoe,  Or  a  made  dish.  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man. 
II.  iii.  149  The  People  were  a  Farrago,  collected  and 
gathered  out  of  the  neighbouring  Nations.  1789  G.  WHITE 
Selborne  (1853)  II.  xxx.  245  Among  this  farrago  also  were 
[o  be  seen  some  maggots. 

b.  of  immaterial  things. 

SST-SO  ROW//W/.  Kirk  (-Art  37!  A  strange  miscellanie, 
larrago,  and  hotch-potch  of  Poperie,  Arminianisme,  and 
what  not.  1783  POTT  Chirurg.  Wks.  II.  7  Ancient  surgery 
was . .  loaded  with  a  farrago  of  external  applications,  a  1827 
CANNING  Poet.  Wks.  (1827)  41  No  longer  we  want  This 
farrago  of  cowardice,  cunning,  and  cant.  1876  C.  M. 
DAVIES  Unorth.  Loud.  120  A  farrago  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Litany  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  extempo. 
raucous  effusion  of  Dr.  Gumming  himself. 

Fa'rraud,  farrant,  a.    Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Also  4  farancVe.  [prob.  an  application  oifaranJe. 
northern  pr.  pple.  of  FARE  v.l ;  cf.  the  sense  '  to  suit) 
befit '  of  ON.yara ;  also  quots.  s.v.  FARING///,  a.] 
1 1.  Of  a  person  :  Well-favoured,  comely,  hand- 
some.  Obs. 
13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.   B.  607  If  bay  [\vy;e-,]  wer  farande 


FARBANDLY. 

&  fayre  to  beholde.     137$  BAR  HOUR  Bruce  n.  514  Othir    j 
ladyis  fayr  and  farand. 

2.  Of  things:  Becoming,  dignified*  pleasant 

13..  E.  E.  *AIlit.  P.  A.  864  Lest  Ics  bou  Icue  my  talle 
farande.  c  1340  Gaw.  %  Gr.  Knt.  101  Vch  farand  fest. 
1882  in  Leinc,  Gloss. 

3.  Having  a  specified  appearance,  disposition,  or 
temperament.      With  qualifying  word  prefixed,  as 

ld-,  evil-,  fair-,  fighting-,  foul-,  well-farrand. 

,1400  Sir  Perc.  848  Siche  ille  farande  fare,  1 1440  Ipo- 
inydon  282  So  goodly  a  man  and  wele  farand.  "1455 
HOLLAND  Honlute  153  Thai  apperit  to  the  Pape  ..  Fair 
farrand  and  fre.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEnsis  vn.  viii.  147 
Sum  the  maist  semyly  farrand  personage  Tystis  to  the  feild. 
1635  D.  DICKSON  Pract.  ll'ks.  (1845)  I.  88  A  sore  matter 
for  a  sinner  to  be  corrected  and  yet  to  go  light-farrand 
under  it.  1674-91  RAY  N.  C,  ll'ords  s.  v.  Farand,  Fight- 
ing-Farand,  in  a  fighting  humor.  1816  SCOTT  Atititj. 
xlii,  'Ochiltree,  is  very  skeely  and  auld  farrant  about^mony 
things.'  1830  (i/\LT  Laivrie  T.  i.  viii.  (1849)29  '  Ye're  an 
auld  farrant  chappy.' 

Farrandly,  farrantly  (fae'randh,  -tli),  ado. 
Sc.  and  north  dial.  [f.  FARRAND,  -ANT  +  -LY  ^.] 
Pleasantly,  handsomely,  splendidly. 

^1325  £".  K.  A  lilt.  P.  C.  435  Farandely  on  a  felde  he 
fettetez  hym  to  bide.  1613  T.  POTTS  Disc.  Witches  (Chet- 
ham  Soc.)  K  b,  What  is  yonder  that  casts  a  light  so  far- 
randly.  ^1750  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Wks.  40  Yo 
coom'n  farrantly  off".  1865  B.  BRIERLEY  Irkdale  I.  100 
Hoo  wouldno  behave  so  farrantly,  if  hoo  yerd  what  I're 
talkin'  abeawt. 

Farrantly  (fse*rantH),  a.  north,  dial.  Also 
8-9  far-,  farrently.  [f.  FARRANT  a.  +  -LY  1.] 

1.  Of  a  person,     a.  Comely,   handsome,  good- 
looking,     b.  Genteel,  respectable. 

1674  RAY  N,  C-  Words  17  Farantly,  handsome.  1790 
MKS.  WHEELER  U^fstinld.  Dial.  (1821)  20  Whya  hang  thee, 
thau  er  farrantly  enuff  tae  leak  at.  1794  MRS.  DAKWALL 
Pt'cms  I.  95  Five  farently  youths  for  her  wasted  their 
prime.  1867  Cornh.  Mag.  XV.  731  So  took  up  wi'  a  far- 
raiuly  whench.  * 

2.  Of  a  thing:  Becoming,  fit,  proper. 

c  1750  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin^  Wks.  72  There's  none 
sltch  farrantly  tawk  abeawtr'.  1839  CumMd.  <$•  //  'csim. 
Dial.  13  Tae  spin  tow  for  bard  claiths  en  sheets,  .wod  hev 
been  mitch  mairfarently  then  ritin  books.  1853  E.  WAUGH 
in  Mariana's  Lane.  Lyrics  136  A  farrantly  bargain  he'd  be. 

Farreate  (fse'r/i^t),  a.  Rom.  Antiq.  [ad.  L. 
farreat-its  pa.  pple.  otf arrears,  i.farreum  cake  of 
spelt-bread,  neut.  of  farreus:  see  FARREOUS.] 
a.  Of  persons :  United  in  marriage  by  the  offering 
of  spelt-bread  (see  CONFABREATION).  b.  Of  mar- 
riage :  =  CONFARRKATE  a. 

1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains  i.  §  112  No  person  is  elected  to  the 
office  . .  unless  born  of  farreate  parents.  Ibid.  Digest  545 
No  one.  .who  was  not  the  issue  of  a  farreate  marriage, 

Farreation  (fasr/^'-Jan).  Rom.  Antiq.  [ad.  L. 
farreation-em  the  use  of  spelt-bread  in  marrying, 
f.  as  prec.]  =  CONFARREATION. 

1656  in  BULLOKAR  ;  1818  in  Toun ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Farrel,  dial,  form  of  FARL. 

"I*  Farrement.  Obs.  rare.  Also  farment. 
[a.  Ql£.  ferrement'.—L..  ferrament-um  implement 
of  iron.]  In  pi.  Iron  fittings. 

1440  J.  SHIRLEY  Dethe  K.  James  (1818)  15  The  farrements 
of  the  chaumbur  wyndos..wer  ..  strongli  sowdld  yn  the 
stonys  with  moltyne  lede.  1458  Yatton  Ch. -wardens1  Accts. 
(Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  100  For  ,.  farmentes,  hokys,  and  other 
thynges  to  the  chorche  euce. 

Farrender,  -ine,  -on,  var.  of  FARANDINE,  Obs. 

Farreous  (fe-r/os),  a.  Med.  [f.  L.  farre-ns 
made  of  corn,  I.  far  corn  +  -ous.]  (See  quot.) 

1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lfx,t  Farreons,  scurfy;  applied  to  the 
urine  when  it  deposits  a  branny  sediment. 

Farrier  (fse'risi),  sb.  Forms  :  6-8  ferrier, 
farriar,  (7  farrior,  -yer%  6-  farrier,  [a.  OF. 
ferrier:— L.  ferrdrius,  f.  ferr-um  iron,  in  med.L. 
(often  ferrus)  horseshoe. 

The  synonym  FERROUR,  current  in  Eng.  in  I4~i6th  c.,  is 
a  different  formation.] 

1.  One  who  shoes  horses ;  a  shoeing-smith ;  hence, 
also  one  who  treats  the  diseases  of  horses. 

1363  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  4§  3  The ..  Crafts ..  of .  .Smiths,  Far- 
riers. 1622  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  War-v.  ii.  §  6  An  excellent 
Smith  or  Farryer  who  shall  euer  be  furnished  with  Horse- 
shooes,  nayles,  and  drugges,  both  for  inward  and  outward 
applycations.  1718  QUINCY  Compl.  Disp.  80  Essential  Oil 
is  much  in  use  amongst  our  Farriers.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per. 
Pic.  (1779)  I.  xvii.  146  Blacksmith  and  ferrier.  1821  SCOTT 
Kenilw.  x,  The  light  stroke  of  a  hammer  as  when  a  farrier 
is  at  work.  1872  YEATS  Techn.  Hist.  Comm.  178  Farriers 
or  shoeing  smiths  appeared  first  in  Germany. 

2.  An  official  who  has  care  of  the  horses  in  a 
cavalry  regiment      Also  Farrier-major,  Corporal-, 
serjeant -farrier. 

1832  Regitl.  Instr.  Cavalry  in.  60  The  Farriers  and  Band 
fall  put.  1844  Rcgitl.  $•  Ord.  Army  yj^  1'he  Troop  Far- 
rier is  carefully  to  examine  each  foot  of  every  Horse.  1868 
Ibid,  r  317  The  Farrier  Major  is  liable  to  be  reduced  for 
misconduct  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  Farrier.  1885  Ibid.  279 
Serjeant -farriers  at  home  (including  corporal -farriers  of  the 
Household  Cavalry)  are  required  to  train  men  to  become 
efficient  as  shoeing  smiths.  Ibid.  281  The  services  of  the 
farrier  quartermaster-serjeant  are  to  be  placed  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

f3.  \\ith  sb.prehxcd^ssergcati 
=  FERROUII  3.  Ot>s. 

1647  H  AWARD  Crovw  Rev>.  33  Three  Yeomen  ferriers.  1711 
Lond.  (niz.  No.  4791/4  John  Willis,  late  Sergeant-Farrier. 


7!) 

4.   Comb.,  as  farrier-like  adj. 

1809  Med.  Jrnl,  XXI.  308  Relieving  them  [strictures]  in 
some  scientific  way  ;  not  by  the  Farrier-like  . .  methods  too 
commonly  practiced. 

Farrier  (frc'ri.ii\  v.  rare.     [f.  the  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  treat  (an  animal)  as  a  farrier  does. 
1814   Sclby  <y  M.   Weighton  Road  Act  ii.  7  Beasts.. re- 
turning from  being  shoed  cr  farriered. 

2.  intr.  To  practise  farriery. 

Hence  Fa'rriering  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb. 


Farriery  (fre-riori).  [f.  as  prcc.  +  -Y  3.]  The 
art  of  the  farrier  ;  now  =  veterinary  surgery. 

1737  BRACKEN  (title\  Farriery  Improved.  1760  GOLDSM. 
Cit.  W.  Ixxxvi,  Several  of  the  great  here  . .  understand  as 
much  of  farriery  as  their  grooms.  1821  SCOTT  Kfnilw.  xiii, 
His  extraordinary  practice  in  farriery.  1880  MissBRADDON 
Just  as  I  am  xxxix,  They  were  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  farriery. 

Farro,  obs.  form  of  FARO, 

Farrow  (fse'r*w\  sb.  Also  I  faerh,  fearh,  3 
far,  8-9  dial,  farry.  Cf.  FARE  sb?  [OE.  fearh 
str.  masc.  corresp.  to  OS.  *farh  (whence  diminutive 
MLG.  ferken,  Du.  varken\  OHG.  farh,  farah 
(MHG.  varch ;  diminutive  QHG.far/iettn,  MHG. 
verkel,  mod.  &tferket)\—Ww&*farho-z  boar:— pre- 
Teut.  *porkos~(jr.  iropicos,  L. porcus  :  see  PORK.] 

1 1.  A  young  pig.   Obs. 

a  700  JZfiinal Gloss.  8n  Porcellus,  faerh.  a  1100  Ags.  I'oc. 
in  Wr.  Wulcker  321  Parceling  fearh.  c  1300  A".  Atis.  2441 
Heo.  .flodeden.  so  faren  in  feld. 

transf.  1820  BYRON  ./!/<»£•.  Mag.  Ixiii,  Another,  to  revenge 
his  fellow  farrow,  Against  the  giant  rush'd. 

2.  An  act  or  instance  of  farrowing.     [Properly 
another  word  ;  f.  the  vb.] 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  229  One  sow  may  bring  at  one 
farrow  twenty  pigges.  1869  Daily  Nwvs  8  Dec.,  Mr. 
Lynn  and  his  man.  .proved  the  dates  of  the  farrows. 

3.  Hence  concr.  A  litter  of  pigs  ;  occas.  in  sing, 
(after  Shakspere)  with   numeral   to   indicate  the 
number  of  young. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbactts  Hnsb.  in.  (1586)  149  b,  If  you 
will  have  two  farrowes  in  one  yeere.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv. 
i.  65  Powre  in  Sowes  blood,  that  hath  eaten  Her  nine 
Farrow.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  519  The 
Lavinians  were  much  troubled  about  the  signification  of 
such  a  monstrous  farrow.  1787  HUNTER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXVII.  236  In  that  time  she  had  eightfarrows.  .and  had 
in  all  seventy-six  pigs.  1826  in  Sheridaniana  313  A  fine 
Chinese  sow  and  nine  farrow.  1869  BLACKMORR  LornaD. 
xvii,  Two  farrows  of  pigs  ready  for  the  chapman. 

4.  Of  the  sow  :  In  or  with  farrow :  with  young. 
1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  m.  (1586)  150  So  shall 

the  damme  .  .bee  sooner  with  farrowe  againe.  1884  Farm 
fy  Home  25  Oct.  275/2  Boars  do  not  usually  pay  much 
attention  to  sows  in  farrow. 

5.  attrib.)  &•>  far  row -sow. 

1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  xxi.  182  She  rides  upon 
a  farrow-sow. 

FarrOW  (fse*r0»),  a.  Chiefly  Sc.  Forms :  5  Sc. 
ferow,  6-8  Sc.  furrow,  7-  farrow.  [Of  unknown 
derivation  ;  farrow  cow  corresponds  formally  to 
Flemish  verwekoe,  varwekoe  (De  Bo\  in  i6thc. 
'  verrekoe,  taura '  (KiliarO,  which  means  a  cow  that 
has  ceased  to  be  capable  of  producing  offspring.] 

Of  a  cow :  That  is  not  with  calf  (see  quots.). 
Also  in  To  be^go  or  run  farrow.  Farrow-farrow^ 
barren  in  two  successive  seasons. 

1494  Act,  Dom.  Cone.  363  Twa  ferow  ky.  15..  Depre- 
dations in  Argyll  51  (Jam.)  Sex  furrow  cows.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  173/2  A  Farrow  Cow  is  a  Cow  that 
gives  Milk  in  the  second  year  after  her  Calving,  having  no 
Calf  that  year.  17x5  RAMSAY  Gent.  She/>h.  in.  iii,  My 
faulds  contain  twice  fifteen  furrow  nowt.  1856  AIRD  Poet. 
Wks,  193  Farrow,  ill-haired,  and  lean.  1879  Mem. 
Ochiltree  52  If  the  same  animal  had  no  calf  the  following 
year,  she  was  farrow-farrow. 

Jig.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Se/v.  19  Whatever  is  big 
with  or  positive  of  eternity,  cannot  go  farrow,  or  be  privative 
of  real  entity. 

Farrow (fse'rtf.i),^.  Forms:  4-6^V.ferrie,(6far- 
owe),  7-9  dial,  farry,  4-  farrow.  Also  3  iveruwe, 
4  yvarse;  and  see  FARE  z>.2  [f.  FARROW  sf>.~\ 

1.  trans.  Of  a  sow :  To  bring  forth  (young). 

a  1225  Aticr.  R.  204  pus  beoS  J>eos  pigges  iueruwed.  1513 
DOUGLAS  JEneis  in.  vi.  72  A  grete  sow  fereit  of  grysis 
thretty  heid.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  (1623)  126 
Many  Sowes.  .will  deuoure  their  Pigges  when  they  haue 
farro'd  them.  1760  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  Iviii,  A  sow.  .farrowed 
fifteen  pigs  at  a  Utter.  1828-40  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864) 
I.  137  The  English  sow  had  farrowed  her  pigs. 

fig.  1823  LAMB  Lett.  (18881 II.  60  IP  Evelyn  could_  have 
seen  him,  he  would  never  have  farrowed  two  such  prodigious 
volumes. 

2.  intr.  To  produce  a  litter. 

1340  Ayenb.  61  pe  zo^e  huanne  hi  he)>  yuar^ed  wel 
blepeliche  byt  men  yclobed  mid  huyt.  1375  BARBOUK 
Bruce  xvii.  701  On  the  wallis  thai  can  cry,  *  1  hat  thairsow 
ferry  it  wes  thair  !'  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  342  For 
that  same  sow  I  half  ordand  sic  draf . .  Sail  gar  hir  ferric 
sone  at  the  midsyde.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  viii.  Ii.  229 
Swine . .  farrow  commonly  twice  a  yeere.  a  1658  FORD,  etc. 
ll'itck  Rdwonton  v.  ii,  To  cast  her  Pigs  a  day  before  she 
would  have  farried.  1727  SWIFT  Hands  <$•  Philemon t 
Thought  whose  sow  had  farrow'd  last.  1838-42  ARNOLD 
Hist,  Rome  I.  i.  2  She  laid  down  and  farrowed,  and  her 
litter  was  of  thirty  young  ones. 
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fb.  Of  other  animals.  (See  also  FARROWING 
///.  a.}  Obs,  rare. 

1580  HOLLYBASD  Trcas.  fr.  Tong,  La  Afnette.  .the  place 
where  a  Hare  doth  farrow. 

Hence  Fa'rrowed,  Fa'rrowing  ///.  adjs.,  Fa*r- 
rowing  vbl.  sb.  Also  attrib. 

1583  STANYHURST  JEneis  in.  (Arb.)  83  Her  mylckwhit 
farmed  hoglings.  1510-20  Compl.  too  late  maryed  1 1862)  8 
A  farrowynge  bytche.  1398  TREVISA  Bar  (ft  De  /'.  A1,  xix. 
Uiii.  (1495)  899  A  sowe  is  moost  thicke  in  farowynge  tymc. 
1577  **•  fSoQGt  ffettf&acK*  Hush.  in.  (15861  149  b,  Her  far- 
rowing  times  are  so  divided  for  the  nonce.  1607  TOPSELL 
Fottr-f.  Stiutsdfyi)  518  Barly.  .at  the  farrowing  causeth  an 
easie  and  safe  pigging- 

tFa'rry,  v.  Ohs.  [Back-formation  from  FAR- 
RIER, taken  as  agent-n.  in  -ER1.]  =  FARRIER  v.  i. 
Hence  Fa'rrying  vbl.  st>.,  in  <\\\o\..  farrifjg. 

1807  Bevcrley  4-  Ktxhy Road  Act  6  Horses,  -going  to  be 
.  .farried.  1823  Severity  Lighting  Act  ii.  17  Shoe,  bleed, 
kill  or  farry  any  horse.  1678  E.  R.  (titlc\  The  Experienced 
Farrier ;  or  Farring  Completed,  in  two  books  Physical  and 
Chyrur^ical. 

II  Farsang    (fauscerj).     Also    in    Arab,    form 

farsakh.  [Pers.  \j£L*j3  far  sang :  see  PAHASANO.] 
*  A  Persian  measure  of  distance — the  Parasang  of 
the  ancients — about  four  miles '  (H.  H.  Wilson 
Gloss.  Ind.  Terms}. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1864^  65  From  hence  they 
reckon  their  way  by  farsangs.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762) 
I.  in.  xxxiii.  154  We  travelled  three  farsangs  over  moun- 
tains. 1864  PUSEY  Led.  Daniel  iii.  119  A  reservoir  .. 
40  farsangs  in  circumference.  1889  'limes  (weekly  ed.) 
13  Dec.  8/1  A  distance  of  12  farsakhs,  or  48  miles. 

Farse  (fais),  sb,  Eccl.  Antiq.  [A  mod.  adapta- 
tion of  med.L,  farsa  (see  FARCE  j^.-]  An  ampli- 
ficatory  phrase  inserted  into  a  liturgical  formula  ; 
also,  each  of  the  hortatory  or  explanatory  passages 
in  the  vernacular  interpolated  between  the  Latin 
sentences  in  chanting  the  lesson  or  epistle. 

1842  HOOK  Church  Diet.  296  The  subdeacon  first  repeated 
each  verse  of  the  epistle  or  lectio,  in  Latin,  and  two  choris- 
ters sang  the  Farse,  or  explanation. 

Farse  (fais),  v.  Eccl.  Antiq.  [ad.  QY.farsir, 
in  pa.  pple.  latinized  as  farcitus :  see  FARCE  sb.] 
trans.  To  amplify  (a  liturgical  formula)  by  the  in- 
sertion of  certain  words;  to  provide  (an  epistle) 
with  a  '  farse '  or  interpolated  vernacular  comment. 
Also,  to  insert  (a  passage)  by  way  of  *  farse  '. 

1857  Ecclesiologist  XVIII.  204  A  very  curious  farced 
Epistle.  1877  J-  D-  CHAMBERS  Divine  Worship  320  The 
'  kyrie '  was  simple,  not  farsed  . .  Between  each  kyrle  is 
farsed.  .one  of  the  ten  Commandments. 

transf.  1875  H.  T.  KINGDON  Fasting  Communion  n 
A  wonderful  instance  of  '  farsed  '  history. 

Farse,  obs.  form  of  FARCE. 

tFa'rset.  Obs.  rare-*.     A  casket,  small  case. 

1639  HORN  £  ROB.  Gate  Lang-.  Unl.  \.  §  552  Store-houses 
to  keep  things  in,  are  chests  [hutches],  coffers  . .  cases, 
caskets,  farsets,  little  boxes.  Hence  1671  in  SKINNER 
2Ltyniol.  L  ing.  A  ngl. 

Far-sight.     Ability  to  see  far.     Also  attrib. 

1889  Pali  Mall  G.  15  June  2/2  A  far-sight  machine,  by 
means  of  which  he  [Edison]  hopes  to  be  able  to  increase 
the  range  of  vision  by  hundreds  of  miles. 

Far-sighted  (fa.iissited),  a.  [f.  FAR  adv.  + 
SIGHT  +  -Ei>2.]  Furnished  with  a  capacity  for 
distant  vision. 

1.  fig.  Looking    far    before    one ;     forecasting, 
shrewd,  prudent. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  Wks.  1738  I.  75  The  fair  and  far- 
sighted  eye  of  his  natural  discerning.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  11852)  II.  262  To  man  she  has  given  understand- 
ing, far-sighted  faculty.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xv. 
(1856)  116  This  far-sighted  commander  had  ..  salted  down 
.  .many  of  these  birds.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist,  Man.  xi. 
303  A  few  far-sighted  thinkers. 

2.  lit.  Able  to  see   objects   at  a  distance   more 
clearly  than  those  near  at  hand. 

1878  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  820/1  This  kind  of  eye  is  called 
hypermetropic,  or  far-sighted. 

Hence  Far-sightedly  adv.,  in  a  far-sighted 
manner.  Par-siffhtedness,  the  state  of  being 
far-sighted,  lit.  andy?^. 

1860  MILL  Repr.  Govt.  (1861)  138  Any  measure,  .truly, 
largely,  and  far  sightedly  conservative.  1884  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  20  June  5  The  mother  country  must  show 
herself  farsightedly  liberal.  1824-9  LANDOR  Imag.Conv. 
(1846)  II.  243  Verily  our  Prophet  did  well  and  with  far- 
sightedness in  forbidding  the  human  form  . .  to  be  graven. 
1881  LE  CONTE  Monoc.  Vision  48  This  defect  is  often  called 
.  .far-sightedness. 

I*  Fa'rsure.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  farcere,  farsor. 
[ad.  L.farsi7ra,  i.farcire  to  stuff.]  =  FARCE  sb^ 

1381  in  S.  Pegge  Form  ofCitry  (1780)  100  Make  a  Farsure 
and  fH  ful  the  skyn.  c  1420  Liber  Coconim  (1862)  26  Of  alle 
bo  thynges  Jwu  make  farsure.  14..  Noble  Bk.  Cookry 
(Napier  1882)  116  Tak  pork  and  hennes  flesh  and  good 
ponders  and  make  a  farsor  ther  of. 

Farsyn,  var.  of  FARCIN,  Obs*  farcy. 

Fart  (fait),  sb.  Not  in  decent  use.  Also  5 
fert(e,  fartt,  5-6  farte.  [f.  the  vb. ;  cf.  OHG./rs, 
furz,  mod.G./arz,  ON./;r/r.]  A  breaking  wind. 
Often  in  let  (t  let  flee]  a  fart. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  620  This  Nicholas  anon  let 
flee  a  fart.  14, .  M  adman"  s  Song  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  260  Onys 
I  fley  and  let  a  fert.  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  J'rav.  fy  Epigr. 
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(1867)  21,  I  shall  geat  a  fart  of  a  dead  man  as  soone  As 
a  farthyng  of  him.  1650  HULWER  Anthropotiu-t.  220  The 
Guineans  are  very  careful  not  to  let  a  fart.  1728  SWIFT 
Dial.  Mad,  Mullini-Y  Iff  Timothy  In  doleful  scenes  that 
break  our  heart  Punch  comes,  like  you,  and  lets  a  f — t. 
1815  THURLOW  Ea.  Wind  6  There  are  five  or  six  different 
species  of  farts. 

t  b.  As  a  type  of  something  worthless.   Obs. 

c  1460  Tcnunclcy  I\Iyst.  16  Bi  alle  men  set  I  not  a  farte. 
1643  in  Picton  L'poolMnnic.  Rec.  (1883)!.  233  Hee.  .cared 
not  a  f — 't  for  it.  1685  CROWNE  Sir  Courtly  Nice  v,  A  fart 
for  your  family. 

f2.  A  ball  of  light  pastry,  a  'puff'.  Obs.  [Cf. 
F.  pet  '  beignet  en  boule.'] 

1552  HULOET,  Fartes  of  Portingale,  or  other  like  swete 
conceites,  collybia. 

Fart  (fait),  v.  Not  now  in  decent  use.  Also 
3  verte-n,  4  farten,  5  farton,  6  farte.  [Common 
Teut.  and  Indo-germanic  :  OE.  *fcortan  =  OHG. 
ferzan  (MHG.  verzen,  and  with  ablaut  variants 
varzen,  varzen,  mod.G.  farzen),  ON.  freta  :— 
OTeut.  *fertan  :-OAryan  *pcrd-  (Star,  pard,  prd, 
Gr.  vipSfiv,  Lith.  perdzu,  Russ.  nep^en. ;  the  L. 
pedSre  is  unconnected).] 

1.  intr.  To  break  wind  (see  BREAK  v.  47). 

c  1150  Cuckoo  Sotigt  Bulluc  sterteb,  bucke  uerteb.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Millet's  f.  152  He  was  somdel  squaymous  Of 
fartyng.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  150  Farton,  pedo.  c  1532 
DEWES  Introd.  fr.  in  Palsgr.  941/1  To  farte  or  to  burste, 
crepiter.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  i.  i,  I  fart  at  thee.  1740 
GRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1884  II.  50  Now  they  are  always  in  a 
sweat,  and  never  speak,  but  they  f— t. 
Jig.  [after  L.  oppedere."} 

1580  BARKT  Alv.  F  149  To  fart  against  one :  and  Meta- 
phorice,  To  denie  with  a  lowd  voice,  oppedere.  1671  H.  M. 
tr.  Erasm.  Colloij.  503,  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire,  that 
there  are  not  some  men  who  fart  against  those  men. 

2.  trans.  To  send  forth  as  wind  from  the  anus. 
1632  MASSINGER  Maid  of  Hon.  iv.  iv,  Tho*  the  devil  fart 

fire,  have  at  him  !  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  3/1  What  is 
meant,  when  we  say,  a  Man  Farts  Frankinsence. 

Hence  Pa'rted///.  a.  Fa'rter,  one  who  breaks 
wind.  Fa-rting  vbl.  si.,  in  quot.  used  aitrib. 
Ta.-rtia.gppl.  a. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  150  Fartare,  Ibid.  Fartynge, 
fedititra,  bombizacio.  1580  HOLLVBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tt»ig, 
Cest  vngros.  .vesseur,  a  great  farter.  1583  STUBBES  A nat. 
Abus.  II.  (1882)  35  The  same  starching  [brothell]  houses 
(I  had  almost  said  farting  housesj  do  serue  the  turn.  1648 
HERRICK  Hesper.  1. 216  The  farting  tanner.  1653  URQUHART 
Rabelais  (1694)  II.  xxvii.  166  Are  your  Farts  so  fertil?.. 
here  be  brave  farted  Men.  1660  HOWELL  Lex.  Tetrnglot,, 
A  Farter,  feteur,  (11687  C.  COTTON  Poet.  Wks.  (1765)  9 
He  was.  .the  loud'st  of  Farters. 

I"arth,  alleged  synonym  of  FARROW  sb.  2. 

1688  R.  HOI.ME  Armoury  H.  134/1  The  young  ones  ..  of 
a  sow.  .are  called  a  Farth,  a  Farrow  of  Pigs. 

Farthendele,  var.  of  FARTHINGDEAI,.  Obs. 

Farther  (fauSsa),  adv.  and  a.  Forms:  3-6 
ferder,  ferdre,  4  ferj>er(e,  4-6  ferthere,  4-8 
farder,  5-  farther.  [ME.  ferfer  (whence  by 
normal  phonetic  development  farther)  is  in  origin 
a  mere  variant  of  FURTHER,  due  prob.  to  the 
analogy  of  the  vb.  fcrfren  :—Q}L.  fyrSrian  to 
FURTHER.  The  primary  sense  of  further,  farther 
is  '  more  forward,  more  onward  ' ;  but  this  sense  is 
practically  coincident  with  that  of  the  comparative 
degree  of  far,  where  the  latter  word  refers  to  real 
or  attributed  motion  in  some  particular  direction. 
Hence  further,  farther  came  to  be  used  as  the 
comparative  of  far ;  first  in  the  special  application 
just  mentioned,  and  ultimately  in  all  senses,  dis- 
placing the  regular  comparative  farrer.  In 
standard  Eng.  the  form  farther  is  usually  preferred 
where  the  word  is  intended  to  be  the  comparative 
of  far,  while  further  is  used  where  the  notion  of 
far  is  altogether  absent ;  there  is  a  large  inter, 
mediate  class  of  instances  in  which  the  choice 
between  the  two  forms  is  arbitrary.] 

A.  adv. 

1.  More  forward  ;  to  or  at  a  more  advanced  point. 

a.  in   space,   or   in   a   course  of  procedure  or 
development. 

a  lynCursorM  6831  (Gott.)  Help  him  or  bu  ferkerwend. 
c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1491  He  no  may  ferber  far.  1398  TREVISA 
Earth.  De  P.  R  iv.  iii.  (1495)  81  The  kynde  dryenesse  of 
the  erthe  suffryth  not  the  fletynge  reeses  of  the  see  passe 
ferder.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11748  Thou  art  no  farder.  .thy 
fame  for  to  lose,  pan  I  my  lyffe  were  leuer  leue  in  be  plase. 
c  1460  Townelcy  Myst.  276  We  may  no  farther  walk.  1508 
FISHER  Wks.  (1876)  281  Or  we  precede  ony  ferder.  1548 
HALL  Chron.  161  b,  The  capitaines  folowed  no  farther  the 
chace.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  IL  845  The  foole  Was 
never  farther  than  the  grammer  schoole.  1695  WOODWARD 
Nat.^ffist.  Earth  i.  (1723)  5  Having  little  Prospect  of., 
carrying  on  these  observations  any  farther.  1703  MoxoN 
Mech.Exerc.  130,  I  shall  run  no  farther  into  this  Argu- 
ment. 1883  HT.  MARTINEAU  Charmed  Sea  i.  5  If  you  can 
bear  your  load  no  farther,  say  so.  1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric 
Sytuhr.  12,  I  wish ..  to  carry  the  affirmative  portion  of  my 
propositions  greatly  farther 

b.  in  time  :  Longer. 

1548  FORREST  Pleas  Poesye  26  As  Ferdre  in  reigne  grue 
their  contynuance.  1640-1  Kirkcndbr.  WarJCcmm.  Min. 
Bk.  (1855)  42  Until  the  next  Committie  day,  and  farder 
during  thair  plessor.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  120  r  5 
Some  Creatures  cast  their  Eggs  as  Chance  directs  them,  and 
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think  of  them  no  farther.    i8oa  MAR.  EDGF.WORTH  Moral 
T.  (1816)  I.  vii.  45  Then  we  need  argue  no  farther. 
c.  Farther  gone  :  at  a  more  advanced  stage. 
1708  SWIFT  Sacramental  Test  Wks.  1824  VIII.  355  The 
Observator  is.  .farther  gone  of  late  in  lyes  than  his  Presby- 
terian brother. 

2.  To  a  greater  extent,  more  completely. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  II.  774  Yet  feare  I  no  far- 
ther then  the  law  feareth.  1585  JAMES  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.) 
21  Not  doubting,  .but  you  will  accept  my.  .trauellis  in  good 
parte,  (sen  I  requyre  no  farder1.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp,  \.  ii.  33 
Sit  downe  For  thou  must  now  know  farther.  1789  UENTHAM 
Princ.  Legist,  xvn.  §  7  Punishment  cannot  act  any  farther 
than  in  as  far  as  the  Idea  of  it.  .is  present  in  the  mind. 

3.  In  addition,  also,  besides,  moreover. 

£1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  345  Se  we  ferf>er  hou  |>is 
stiward  may  erre  in  ordenaunce  of  the  Chirche.  1413  LVDG. 
Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  xxviii.  (1483)  75  He  fcnoweth  al  thynge, 
therfore  there  is  nought  ferther  to  seken  by  discours.  1486 
Certificate  in  Snrtees  Misc.(iB^  46  And  ferder  entenditte 
to  examyne  in  that  behalve.  156*  WiNZErCVrA  Tractates 

1.  Wks.  1888  I.  13  Farder,  sen  all  man  hes  this  word  refor- 
matioun  in  mothe  ..we  [etc.].     1652  MILTON  in  Four  C. 
Eng.  Lett.  99  And  have  this  farder,  which  I  thought  my 
parte  to  let  you  know  of,  that  [etc.].     1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
II.  i.  2  Nay  farther,  the  common  Motive  of  foreign  Adven- 
tures was  taken  away.     1794  Fletchers  Wks.  VII.  Pref.  6 
The  Reader  is  farther  requested,  to  remember  that  [etc.]. 

4.  To  or   at   a  greater  distance ;   by  a  greater 
interval.     To  wish  (any  one)  farther. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Semi,  Sel.  Wks.  II.  107  Ech  man  shulda 
sue  him  or  ferbereor  nerbere.  1489  CAXTON  Fayttes  of  A.  iv. 
xvii  280  It  is  ferder  from  the  lyght  more  than  eny  of  the 
other  colours  be.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  Hi.  76  The  leaves 
be.  .standing  farder  asunder  onefrom  another.  1586  COGAN 
Haven  Health  (1636)  135  Flesh  of  a  drie  complexion  is 
better  neere  calving  time  than  farder  from  it.  1766  GOLDSM. 
Vic.  Wakef,  xiv.  (1806)  71  He  could  hop  on  one  leg  farther 
than  I.  i78j  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  12  Aug.,  Miss  Plauta 
. .  only  wished  the  maid  farther  for  never  finding  us  out  till 
we  began  to  be  comfortable  without  her.  iSai  K  EATS  Isabel 
iii,  He  would  catch  Her  beauty  farther  than  the  falcon  spies. 
1847  HALLIWELL  s.  v.,  I'll  be  farther  if  I  do  it,  i.  e.  I  won't 
do  it.  1876  )  PARKER  Paracl.  i.  vii.  106  Can  anything  be 
farther  from  theology,  .than  stone-cutting  T 

6.  Comb.)  K~,  farther- spreading  adj. 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  IV.  liii.  90  The  expression  of 
something,  .with,  .farther-spreading  roots. 
B.  adj. 

fl.  Prior,  anterior ;  front ;  =FUBTHEB«.  i.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  v.  ii.  (1495)  104  Kynde 
scttith  in  the  eyen  in  the  ferder  and  the  ouer  partie  of  the 
beest.  1534  WHITINTOM  Tullyes  Offices  i.  (1540)  16  Where 
as  there  be  twomaners  of  contencions.  .the  ferther  is  appro- 
pried  unto  man,  the  seconde  unto  wylde  beestes.  Ibid.  m. 
117  Of  the  two  farther  maners  Panecius  did  declare  in  thre 
bookes.  Of  the  thyrde  maner  he  wrote  [etc.]. 

2.  More  extended,  going  beyond  what  already 
exists  or  has  been  dealt  with,  additional,  more. 

ngao  SIR  W,  GODOLPHIN  in  Ellis  Orig .  Lett.  in.  II.  218, 
I  coud  not  macke  no  fferder  serche.  1548  HALL  Ckron. 
117  b,  Avoydyng  farther  effusion  of  christen  bloud.  1641 
HINDE  7-  Brnen  xlvi.  146  For  the  clearing  of  this  point,  and 
the  farther  satisfaction  of  such  as  delight  therein.  1704 
SWIFT  T.  Tfc&ApoL,  There  is  one  farther  objection  made 
by  those  who  have  answered  this  book.  1768  GOLDSM. 
Good-n.  Man.  iv.  i,  For  fear  he  should  ask  farther  ques- 
tions. iSox  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816;  I  209 
The  king  took  no  farther  notice  of  what  had  happened. 
1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xii,  Down  he  sat  without  farther  bid- 
ding. 

3.  More  distant,  remoter. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  1 1. 332  The  farther  syde  of  London. 
1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  83  The  HierocEesarienses 
fetchte  their  matter  from  a  farther  beginning.  1651 
HOBBES  Leviat/t.  in.  xxxiv.  207  To  hinder  them  from  a  far- 
ther prospect.  1675  ASHMOLE  Diary  (1774)  348  Great  pain 
in  my  farther  tooth,  on  the  left  side  of  my  upper  jaw.  1743 
POPF.  Thebais  420  Whose  ghost.  .Expects  its  passage  to  the 
farther  strand.  1754  SHERLOCK  Disc.  (1759)  I.  xiv.  367 
These  Gifts  were  subservient  to  a  farther  end. 

Farther  (fa-jrjaj),  z/.  Nownzr*.  Also  7  farder. 
[The  regular  phonetic  descendant  in  standard  Eng. 
of  ME.  fer]>re-n :  see  FURTHER  z;.]  trans*  To 
help  forward,  promote,  favour,  assist  (an  action, 
movement,  etc.,  rarely,  -f-  a  person) ;  =  FUR- 
THER v. 

a  1000-1390  [For  examples  of  the  forms  with^r-(OE.Ar-) 
ee  FURTHER  r/.J.  1570  NORTH  Donfs  Mor.  Philos.  (1888) 
IIL  197  That  I  might .. farther  and  aduance  my  poore 
familie.  1605  CAREW  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  TOO, 
I  praie  that  yow  wilbe  pleased  to  farder  the  motion.  1651 
HOBBES  Govt.  $  See.  i,  §  2.  6  Though  the  benefits  of  this 
life  may  be  much  farthered  by  mutuall  help.  1703  MRS. 
CENTLIVRE  Beanos  Duel  i.  ii,  I  love  mischief  so  well,  I 
can  refuse  nothing  that  farthers  that.  1846  RUSKIN  Mod. 
Paint  II.  in.  I.  KV.  §  9  It  has  been  said  . .  that  the  sense 
of  beauty  never  farthered  the  performance  of  a  single  duty. 
absol.  1579  DIGGES  Stratiot*  y.  10  This  . .  is  sufficient  for 
Division,  more  woulde  rather  discourage  than  farther.  1669 
A.  BROWNE  Ars  Pict,  (1675)  9  The  more  the  capacity  is 
wanting,  the  more  my  Labour  will  farther,  when  need  re- 
quireth. 

t  Furtherance.  Obs.rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ANCE.] 
=  FURTHERANCE. 

1785  PALEY  Mor.  Philos.  fi8i8)  II,  329  Conduce  to  the 
fartherance  of  human  salvation. 

tPa-rtherer.  06s.  [f.  asprec.  +  -Eai.]  =  Fuit- 

THERER. 

1494  [see  CONDUCTRICE].    1633  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  (1821) 
•l.  280  Florence  was  not  onely  forward  in  his  owne  person 
but  also  a  fartherer  of  others.     1655  FULLER  Hist.  Camb. 
13.  47  A  great  favourer  and  fartherer  of  the  truth. 


FAHTHING. 

+  Farthermore,  adv.  and  a.  Obs.  Forms : 
see  FARTHER  and  -MORE.  [var.  FURTHERMORE,  q.v.] 

A.  adv.    =  FURTHERMORE  in  various  senses. 

a  1300  Cursor  AF.  10238  (GottJ,  I  bidd  J>e  cum  na  ferber- 
mare.  (-1380  WYCI.IF  .^el.  H'ks.  III.  431  Fferbermor  we 
shal  suppose  bat  bodyliche  abyte. .  makip  not  men  religiose, 
r  1400  Rom.  Rose  3926,  1  shalle  repente  ferthermore,  Fol 
the  game  goth  alle  amys.  1450-1530  Myrr.  Our  LaJye  199 
Farthermore  the  prophetes  were  sory.  1488  CAXTON  Chast. 
(Unities  Cliyld.  ii.  7  Some  causes  of  "his  wythdraweng  I  wyll 
shew  now  or  I  wryte  ferder  more  of  ony  matere.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  112  Now  fardermoir  in  thai 
mater  till  mute,  Tha  passit  all  onto  the  yle  of  Bute. 

B.  adj.  More  remote  ;  =FARTHEUO.  3. 

1610  HOLLAND  Catmlcris  Brit.  i.  643  The  hithermore  is 
called  Tullie . .  the  farthermore  is  named  Barry. 

Farthermost  (fa-jS3Jino»st),  a.  [var.  of 
FURTHKKMO.ST  :  cf.  FARTHER.]  Farthest,  most  re- 
mote or  distant. 

1618  BOLTON  Fiona  ii.  v.  90  The  Illyrians  . .  inhabit  at 
the  farthermost  roots  of  the  Alpes.  1705  Lond.  Cnz.  No. 
4145/4  She.. is  lame  on  the  farthermost  Shoulder.  1856 
KANE  Ant.  Expl.  I.  xix.  237  The  farthermost  expansion  of 
Smith's  Strait.  , 

Farthest  (f  auSest),  a.  and  adv.  Also  4  ferpest, 
ferdest,  5-7  fardest.  [var.  of  FURTHEST  ;  used 
as  superlative  of  FAR  :  see  FARTHER.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Most  distant  or  remote.     Also  with  off. 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  239  pe  ferthest  ende  of  norfolke. 
1398  TSKVISA  Barth  DC  J'.  A',  iv.  i.  (1495)  78  The  fyre 
that  is  ferdest  from  the  mydle  of  the  erthe.  1474  CAXTON 
Chesse  156  The  fardest  ligne  of  theschequer.  1549  LATIMER 
4/A  Serin,  bef.  Eit-.u.  VI  (Arh.)  121  He  was  a  manne  the 
fardest  frame  the  feare  of  God  that  euer  I  knewe.  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xli.  (i6n)s66  Which  wee.  .imagine  to 
be  fardest  off.  i6ai  MALYNES  Anc.  Lino-Merch.  222  The 
Prouerbe  is  true,  That  he  who  is  farthest  from  his  goods,  Is 
neerest  to  his  losse.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  m.  397  And  that 
time  for  thee  Were  better  farthest  off.  1716  tr.  Gregory's 
Astron.  I.  1 1  I  fit  be  most  Direct  and  farthest  off  the  Earth. 
1777  SIR  W.JoNHS />«•//«  <S./?M.  179  The  farthest  limits  of  the 
kingdom.  18*3  H.  J.  BROOKE  Introti.  Crystnllogr.  31  With 
the  edge  at  which  those  planes  meet,  the  farthest  from  you. 

2.  Extending  to  the  greatest  distance,  longest. 
1633  T.  JAMES  k'oy.  109  In  Nauigation,  the  farthest  way 

about.  1878  STEVENSON  Inlaiul  t'cy.,  It  was  the  farthest 
piece  oftrave]  accomplished. 

8.  absol.  At  (the)  farthest :  a.  of  space  :  At  the 
greatest  distance,  b.  of  future  time  :  At  latest. 
C.  of  degree  :  At  the  outside. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck,  y.  n.  ii.  122  Let  it-be  so  hasted  that 
supper  be  readie  at  the  farthest  by  fiue  of  the  clocke.  1661 
COWLEY  Prop.  Adv.  Exp.  Philos.,  Within  one,  two  or  (at 
farthest)  three  miles  of  London.  1670  NARBOROUCH  Jrtil.  in 
I  was  at  the  farthest . . 
1765  CHESTERF.  Lett. 

,  __ ,... _  upon    ' 

you,  before  Midsummer  next,  at  farthest. 

B.  ativ.  To  or  at  the  greatest  distance.     Also 
with  off. 

1598  YONG  Diana  174  Sometimes  striuing  who  could  smite 
a  stone  fardest  with  them.  1607  TOURNEUR  Revenger's 
Trag.  iv.  I  iij,  Here's  the  comfort  my  Lord  ..When  it 
seemes  most  it  threatnes  fardest  off.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
i.  247  Fardest  from  him  is  best  Whom  reason  hath  equald. 
b.  Comb,  forming  the  superlatives  of  compounds 
of  FAB  a. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)282  In  the  farthest-fet  con- 
struction, 1879  E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia  10  The  wisest  one, 
The  farthest-seen  in  Scriptures. 

Farthing  (fauSirjl,  sb.  Forms:  I  feortjung, 
2  feorping,  2-3  ferping,  -yng,  3-4  south  verj>-, 
verthing,  3-6  ferthing,  -yng(e,  4-6  ferdyng(e, 
6  farthinge,  -yng(e,  6-8  fardin(g,  -yng,  9  dial 
farden,  -in,  6-  farthing.  [OE. fiorting, ftorSung, 
i.  fiorH-a  FOURTH  ;  corresp.  to  ON._/f^9«»^r,  of 
which  it  may  possibly  be  an  adoption.]  A  quarter 
of  some  particular  denomination  of  money  or 
measure. 

1.  The  quarter  of  a  penny ;  the  coin  representing 
this  value.  (Until  iyth  c.  chiefly  a  silver  coin; 
subsequently  of  copper  alloys;  now  of  bronze.) 
In  translations  of  the  N.T.  used  for  the  two  Roman 
coins  as  and  quadrans,  respectively  the  tenth  and 
the  fourth  part  of  a  denarius. 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  xii.  42  Tuoje  stycas  baet  is 
feor6ung  penninges.  —  Luke  xxi.  2  Gesseh  3onne  an  widua 
Sorfondlico  sendende  nueslenno  feorSungas  tuoeg.  c  1*90 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  i2o/Soo  To  selden  ech  fer^ing.  IMS  Act  9 
Ediv.  ///,  it.  c.  3  Que  nul  esterling,  maille  ne  ferthing  soil 
fondu  pour  vessel.  1340  Aycnb.  193  pe  poure  wyfman  pet  ne 
hedde  Dote  tuaye  uerpinges  bet  hi  offi  ede  to  be  temple,  c  1430 
How  Good  Wijf  tatty  e  Dovjtir  184  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  46 
Ne  berfore  spende  neuere  be  more  of  a  ferthing.  1502  Ord. 
Crystea  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  n.  xviii.  136  Unto  f  last  ferd- 
ynge.  15*0 Caxton's  Chr(<n.  Eng.vll.  (1520191  b/iThe  kynge 
ordeyned  that  the  sterlyng  halfpeny  and  ferthyng  sholde  go 
throughout  al  his  lande.  1561  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  ff  Efigr, 
(1867)  165  She  thinkth  hir  farthing  good  syluer.  1611  BIBLE 
Matt.  x.  29  Are  not  two  Span-owes  solde  for  a  farthing? 
1641  [see  BRASS  si'.  7].  1667  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  6V. 
Brit.  i.  (1684^  ii  A  small  piece  of  copper,  called  a  Farthing. 
1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2407/4  The  new  Tin  Farthings,  .are  to 
be  delivered  out  at  the  Tinn  Office  in  Bishopsgate-street. 
1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vi.  xiii,  Here,  then ..  take  every 
farthing  I  am  worth.  1849  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  I.  ii. 
dB66)  32  A  miser  . .  hoards  farthings.  1866  G.  MACDONALD 
An».^  Q.  Keig/ib.  xxxii.  (1878)  556  Nor  can  you  touch  one 
farthing  of  her  money. 


Acc.Sev.  Late  Voy.  I. (1711) 33  When  I  was  at  the  farthest. . 

jee  any  sign  of  People.    !,_„ 

ccch.  (1774)  IV.  221  You  may  depend  upon  what  I  promised 


I  could  not  see 


FARTHINGALE. 

f  b.    Under  farthing  :  marked  with  a  farthing. 

1715  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  5365/4  Sheep  . .  gabel'd  on  the  Left 
Ear,  the  Right  Ear  under  Farthing. 

2.  transf.  f  a.  A  very  small  piece  of  anything. 
Obs.  Hence  b.  Jig.  A  very  little,  '  an  atom ',  (  a 
bit ',  esp.  in  Not  to  care  or  matter  a  farthing. 

a.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  134  In  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing 
Rene  Of  grees. 

b.  ^1400   Destr,   Troy  8884    Hit    neuer   forthent  me  a 
ferthing  to  fylsy  my  goodes.      1550  CKOWLEY  Last  Trump 
828  Thou  knowest  not  therbi  to  make  the  sicke  man  one 
farthtnge  better.      1647  WARD  Simp,  Cobler  43  It  matters 
not  a  farthing  whether  he  be  Presbyterian  or  Independent. 
^1707  PRIOR  Tlte  Ladle  18  Else  all  these  Things  we- toil 
so  hard  in,  Wou'd  not  avail  one  single  Farthing.      1712 
STKI.U-;  Spect.   No.  522  p  6  The  gentleman  who  has  told 
her  he  does  not  care  a  farthing  for  her.     1872  BLACK  Adv. 
Phaeton  xxv.  347  Declared  that  he  did  not  care  a  brass 
farthing. 

f3.  Farthing  (of  gold}  \  a.  A  quarter  noble; 
also  farthing-noble,  (The  AF.  statute  of  1421  has 
ferling.}  b.  A  quarter  royal  (see  quot.  1494). 

1463  h'ury  Wills  (1850)  15,  I  beqwethe  to..Davn  John 
Wulfpet.  .a  ferthing  of  gold.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  655 
This  yere  [1464-5]  was  a  newe  coyne  ordeyned  by  the  kynge 
..namyd  the  royall  ..  in  value  of  .x.  shillynges,  the  halfe 
royall  .v.s.  and  the  ferthynge  .ii.  s.  vi.  d,  1529  RASTELL 
Pasty  we  (1811)220  [In  1351]  the  kynge  stablysshed  his  coyne 
, ,  and  ordayned  that  . .  a  noble  of  golde  shulde  go  for  halfe 
a  marke  and  xx.d  for  a  farthynge  of  gold,  and  xii  of  those 
firihynges  of  golde  dyd  way  an  ounce, 
f  4.  The  name  of  various  measures  of  land : 
a.  ?  The  quarter  of  a  hide;  =VIHGATE;  cf.  FARDEL 
sb?  b.  ?  The  quarter  of  a  virgate.  C.  ?  The 
quarter  of  an  acre,  a  rood  (see  quot.  1669  for 
farthing-land  \n.  50).  Obs, 

a  1000  Sjffftt  Domesday  fol.  356  Oltredus.  .reddidit  gildum 
pro  iii  uirg.  et  iii  ferdin'  et  dim.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall 
363,  Commonly  thirtie  Acres  make  a  farthing  land,  nine 
farthings  a  Cornish  Acre,  and  four  Cornish  Acres,  a  Knight's 
fee.  c  1630  RISHON  Sitrv.  Devon  §  68  (1810)  65  Moyhun 
was  seized  of  three  rods  and  three  farthings  of  land. 
5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.  Costing  or  valued 
at  a  farthing,  $&  farthing- candle >  whence  farthing- 
candle-light ,  farthing-fee,  -loaf.  Also  objective^  as 
far  Ik  ing-coiner, 

c  1300  Havelok  878  He  . .  bar  J?e  mete  to  be  castel, 
And  gat  him  bere  a  ferbing^  wastel.  c  1350  Eng,  Gilds 
(1870)  354  ?if  j?e  ferbingloff  is  in  defawte  of  wy^te  ouer 
twelf  pans,  1463  Bury  Wills  (1850)  28  As  moche  fer- 
thyng  white  breed  as  comyth  to  iiij  s.  ij  d.  1524  Test. 
Ebor,  {Surtees)  V.  181  To  every  man  and  woman  and 
childe  of  the  contrie  a  farddyng  loof.  1596  J.  DEE  in 
Recorded  Gr.  Aries  H.  324  Directly  against  it  [the  price 
ofwheatejin  the  second  columne  you  may  find  the  waight 
of  the  farthing  white  loafe.  1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  i.  iv. 
2  Strayning  his  tip-toes  for  a  farthing  fee.  1631  Star 
Chantb.  Cases  (Camden)  84  Then  was.  .read  the  severall 
confessions  of  the  2  farthing  coyners.  1673  E.  PEARSE 
Best  Match  vii.  §  5.  76  Not  so  much  as  the  light  of 
a  Farthing-Candle  is  to  the  light  of  the  Sun.  1691  tr. 
Emilianne's  Frauds  Romish  Monkes  247  Her  sisters 
would  never  be  at  a  Farthing  charge  to  procure  Prayers  for 
her.  1795  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  IVks.  (1812)  IV.  180  A  sun 
with  us  . .  yields  to  every  Farthing  Candle.  1817  BYRON 
Keppo  xliii.  That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glimmers 
When  reeking  London's  smoky  caldron  simmers.  1848 
GARNETT  Ess.  120  The  farthing-candle  style  of  the  notes. 
1864  Sat.  Rev,  9  July  66  The  farthing,  as  first  issued,  was 
called  a  farthing  token. 

b.  Special  comb,,  as  farthing-boat,  a  boat  on 
which  the  fare  is  a  farthing ;  farthing- cut,  a  mark 
with  which  horses  were  branded  by  the  owner ; 
farthing-gleek,  see  GLEEK  ;  farthing-land  (see 
quots.) ;  -f1  farthing-man,  Sc.,  some  official  of  a 
guild  ;  farthing-noble,  the  fourth  part  of  a  noble ; 
farthing-office,  the  office  from  which  farthings 
were  issued  ;  farthing-shop,  one  where  articles 
priced  at  a  farthing  are  sold ;  farthing-trout,  a 
name  of  the  Samlet  or  Parr. 

183*  W.  STEPHENSON  Gateshead  Local  Poems  58  She 
took  the  *farthing  boat.  1691  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2694/4 
Stolen  or  strayed,  .one  black  Nag.  .wilh  a  *farthing  cut  in 
the  near  Ear.  1711  Ibid.  No.  4877/4  A  farthing  Cut  on  his 
Left  Ear.  a  1652  BROME  Mad  Couple  well  Matched  11,  i, 
At  Post  and  Pare,  or  ^Farthing  gleeke.  1602  CAREW 
Cornwall  36  a,  Commonly  thirtie  acres  make  a  *farthing 
land.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  325  A  Farding 
Land,  or  Farundale  of  Land,  is  the  fourth  part  of  an  Acre. 
1882  C.  ELTON  Orig.  Eng.  Hist.  193  Three  kinds  of  land, 
Assart,  Farthing-land  and  Cotman-Iand.  15. .  Stat. 
Gild  in  Balfour  Practicks  77  Quhen  the  Alderman, 
Thesurare,  *Farthing-man  or  Dene  ..  convene  the  gild 
brether  for  the  commoun  affairis.  15. .  Chron.  Gr.  Friars 
(Camden)  5  The  nobylle,  half  nobylle,  and  *ferdyng- 
nobylle.  167*  Land.  Gaz.  No.  714/4  The  *Farthing-Office 
.  .for  the  delivering  out  of  Farthings  will  be  open  on  Tues- 
daysonly.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Sept.  3/1  The  *  farthing  shop 
is  in  Dorset-street.  1865  COUCH  Fishes  Brit.  Isl.  IV.  245 
Samlet.  .*Farthing  trout. 

Farthingale  (fa-jj>irjig,?il).  Forms:  6  far- 
thyugall,  6-8  fardingal;!,  7  Sc.  fartigal,  7-8 
farthingal,  7-  fard-,  farthingale.  0.  6-H  var- 
dingal(e,6verdynggale,  7  verdingal(e,  (vertin- 
gale,  virdingal).  [ad.  OF.  verdugale,  vertugalle, 
corruption  of  Sp.  mrdugailo  a  farthingale,  f.  ver- 
dugo  rod,  stick.  (So  called  because  distended  by 
cane  hoops  or  rods  inserted  underneath.^] 

A  frame-work  of  hoops,  usually  of  whalebone, 
worked  into  some  kind  of  cloth,  formerly  used  for 
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extending  the  skirts  of  women's  dresses ;  a  hooped 
petticoat. 

1552  LATIMER  Serm.  Gospels  iii.  166,  I  warrant  you  they 
had  bracelets  and  verdynggales  and  such  fine  gere.  1607 
DEKKER  Wcsiw.  Hoe  i.  Wks.  1873  II.  282  To  learne  how  to 
weare  a  Scotch  Farthingale.  1673  RAY  Journ.  Low  C.  499 
The  Women  wear  great  Vardingales,  standing  . .  far  out 
at  each  side.  1753  L.  M.  tr.  Dit  Boscq^s  Accontplisfid 
ll'omait  I.  124,  I  cannot  esteem  those  who  part  with  regret 
from  their  high-heads  and  vardingales.  1776  FOOTE  Banff, 
rltpt^  II,  Her  majesty's  old  fardingale  is  not  more  out  of 
fashion.  1830  J.  G.  STRUTT  Sylva  Brit.  47  The  maids  of 
honour  had  just  stripped  off  their  fardingales.  1860  RF.ADE 
Cloister  i$-  //.  I.  280  Whatever  he  was  saying  or  doing,  he 
stopped  short  at  the  sight  of  a  farthingale. 

attrib.  1711  J.  DISTAFF  Char.  Don.  Sacheverelli  4 
A  large  Fardingale  Petticoat. 

Hence  Fa'rthingaled  a.,  having  a  farthingale. 

1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  I.  19  Like  the  faithful, 
ruffed  and  farthingaled  wife  on  a  fifteenth  century  tomb. 

Farthing-bag  (fauSirjibaeg).  dial.  Also  8 
farding-bag.  See  quots. 

a  1722  LISLE  Hush.  (1752)  248  They  quite  choaked  up 
their  first  stomach  called  the  farding  bag.  1879  Miss 
JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Farthing-bag,  the  second 
stomach  of  a  cow.  'Ers  bund  i'the  farthm'  bag. 

t  Fa-rthiiigdeal.  Obs.  Forms :  5  forthing- 
dole,  6-7  farthendele,  7-8  fardingdeal(e,  far- 
thingdole,  far(r)undell.  [repr.  OE.  feortlan  d&l, 
accus.  olfJorSa  diel  fourth  part :  see  FOURTH  and 
DEAL  sb.  Cf.  HALVENDEAL,  THRIDDEXDEAL.  The 
first  element  was  afterwards  regarded  as  a  form  of 
FARTHING.] 

1.  gen.  A  fourth  part. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3844  Als  fast  as  bai  be  forthing- 
dole  had  of  be  flode  past. 

2.  spec.    a.  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre  ;  a  rood. 
1542  RECORDE  Gr.  Artes  (1575)  208  A  Rod  of  lande, 

whiche  some  call  a  roode  . .  some  a  Farthendele.  1600  T. 
HYLLES  Arith.  67  a,  A  farthendele  or  roode  of  lande.  1607 
COWEL  Interpr.,  Farding  deals  alias  Farundell  of  land 
signifieth  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre.  1692-1732  in  COLES. 
1721  1800  in  BAILEY.  1835  Rep.  Muncipal  Corporations 
Cojntn.  II.  App.  1248  The  remaining  ..  acres  are  divided 
into  quarter  acres,  called  '  farthingdoles '. 

b.  See  quot. ;  =  FARTHING  4  b. 

£-1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeley*  (1883)  I.  156  Quarter  of 
a  yard  land  called  a  farrundell. 

Farthingless  (fauSinles),  a.  [f.  FARTHING 
sb.  +  -LESS.]  Without  a  farthing ;  destitute. 

1834  Blac/nu.  Mag.  XXXV.  695  You  being  farthingless. 

Farth.mgSWOrth  (fauSiijzwaab).  [f.  asprec. 
+  -WORTH.]  As  much  as  is  bought  or  sold  for  a 
farthing,  a  very  small  amount.  Alsoy?^. 

c  1325  Poem  Times  Edw.  II,  100  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
328  A  prest.  .That  can  noht  a  ferthingworth  of  god.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  515  |>e  kyng  may  not  take  fro  hem  an 
halfpeny  ne  ferbingwor(>.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  vn.  360 
A  ferthyng-worth  of  fynkelsede.  1579  LANGHAM  Card. 
Health  (1633)  519  A  farthingworth  of  bruised  Licoras.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  v.  108  Not  one  farthing's-worth  of 
service. 

t  Fa'rture.  Obs.  [ad.  ~L.farlur-a,  i.fart-,  ppl. 
stem  oifarcire  to  stuff.]  =  P'ARSURE,  stuffing. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renon's  Disp.  87  As  Saliture  and  Farture 
rather  seem  to  appertain  to  a  cooks  (shop). 

Farundell :  see  FAETHINGDEAL. 

Far-welted  (fa'JiWelted),  a.  dial.  Also  far-, 
fow-,  welter'd.  [f.  WELT  v.,  a.  ON.  veltalo  over- 
turn ;  the  first  element  is  pern.  ON./rfr  harm,  mis- 
chief, as  infdr-veikr  very  ill.]  (See  quots.) 

1870  TENNYSON  North.  Farmer,  New  Style  viii,  An  'e 
ligs  on 'is  back.  .Woorse  nor  a  far-welter'd  \footnote,  Or 
fow-welter'd]  yowe.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Farwelted, 
overthrown ;  said  of  sheep. 

Farwendine,  var.  of  FARANDINE  Obs. 

t  Fa'ry.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  farie.  Cf.  FEERY- 
PART.  ["Related  to  FABE  sb.  6  c.]  A  state  of 
tumult  or  consternation. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  '  Full  oft  I  muss '  39  Lat  us  . .  evir  be 
reddy  and  addrest,  To  pass  out  of  this  frawfull  fary.  1501 
DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  Prol.  107  Amyd  the  virgultis  all  in  till 
a  fary,  As  feminine  so  feblit  fell  I  down.  1513  —  SEneis  x. 
xiv.  31  Me3entius.  .baith  hys  handis  in  that  sammyn  steyd 
Towart  the  hevin  vphevis  in  a  fary. 

Fary  (Levins  1570),  var.  of  FARROW  v. 

t  Fas.  06s.  (Since  OE.  only  Sc.)  Also  6  fasse, 
fees.  [OE.  fs?s,  fas  str.  neut.,  cogn.  with  OHG. 
fasom.,fasa  f.  (MHG.  vase),  also  MHG.  vaser, 
mod.  G.  faser,  of  same  meaning.] 

1.  A  border,  fringe. 

C9SO  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Matt.  ix.  20  Wif.  .^eneolecde.  .and 
Tehran  fas  wedes  his.  1474  Ld.  Treas.  Accts.  Scot.  (1877) 
I.  22  Item  yj  vnce  of  silk  for  fassis.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal. 
Hon.  i.  xxxiv,  Fas,  nor  uther  frenzies,  had  it  none.  1560 
ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  i.  137  With  fassis  fyne  nane  fairer 
mycht  be  found. 

2.  As  the  type  of  something  worthless. 

1508  Ballad  in  Golagr.  fy  Ga-w.  sig.  bv,  Sik  gouuernance 
I  call  noucht  worth  a  fasse.  1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  IV.  Prol. 
155  Scant  worth  a  fas. 

II  Fasces  (fae-sz'z),  sb.pl.  [L.  fasces  (sing./ascis 
bundle)  in  same  sense.] 

1.  A  bundle  of  rods  bound  up  with  an  axe  in  the 
middle  and  its  blade  projecting.  These  rods  were 
carried  by  lictors  before  the  superior  magistrates 
at  Rome  as  an  emblem  of  their  power. 


FASCIAL. 

1598  GRENUWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  i.  iii.  (1622)  5  The  faeces 
or  knitch  of  rods.  1713  SWIFT  The  Faggot^  In  history  we 
never  found  The  consuls'  fasces  were  unbound.  1879 
FUOUDE  Cxsar  xxiii.  401  The  consular  fasces,  the  emblem 
of  the  hated  Roman  authority. 
b.  Her.  As  a  badge. 

1889  ELVIN  Diet,  Her.  s.v.  Fascist  The  Fasces  are  now 
frequently  given  to  those  who  have  held  magisterial  offices. 

2.  iransf,  ancl^-.  a.  The  ensigns  of  authority  or 
power,  esp.  in  To  take,  lay  down,  resign  the  fasces  ; 
hence  also,  authority. 

1619  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Valentinian  v.  v,  He  must  take  the 
fasces.  1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  199  The  Duke.. shook 
aloft  the  Fasces  of  the  Main.  1673-95  WOOD  /,££(! 848) 
184  The  senr.  proctor . .  laid  down  the  fasces  of  his  authority. 
1797  BURKK  Let.  Affairs  Irel.  Wks.  1812  V.  *yt\  You 
must  submit  your  fasces  to  theirs.  1792  S.  ROGERS  Picas, 
Mem.  i.  292  Diocletian's  self-corrected  mind  The  imperial 
fasces  of  a  world  resigned.  1827  MACAULAV  Mackiav, 
Ess.  (1854)  49/2  He  pines  for.  .the  fasces  of  Brutus. 

f  b.  The  punishments  threatened  by  the  fasces  ; 
flogging  or  beheading.  Obs. 

1641  R,  BROOKE  Eng.  Episc.  11.  vii.  109  That  Tragedy, 
whose  Epilogue  was  Flame  and  Fagot,  or  at  least  the 
Fasces  to  younger  men. 

C.  humorously.  The  birch  rod. 

1762  FOOTE  Orator  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  197  The  fescues  and 
fasces  . .  have  been  . .  consigned  to  one,  or  more  matron  in 
every  village. 

Fascet  (fee-set).  A  tool  used  to  introduce 
glass  bottles  into  the  annealing  oven. 

i66a  MERKETT  Nerfs  Art  of  Glass  364  Fascets  are 
Irons  thrust  into  the  bottle  to  carry  them  to  anneal.  1753  in 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp.  1825  in  W.  HAMILTON  Hand-bk. 
Terms  Art  $  Sc. 

Fascia  (fce-Jia).  PI.  fasciee.  In  architectural 
uses  also  -as.  Forms  :  7  fasia,  facea,  8  facio, 
-tio,  9  facia  (with  English  plural),  6-  fascia, 
[a.  L.  fascia  in  senses  i  and  a.] 

1 1.  in  Lat.  sense:  A  band,  fillet.   Obs. 

1587  T.  UNDERDOWN  tr.  Heliodonts  85  Cariclia  tied 
a  part  of  her  fascia  that  was  foule,  about  her  head.  1594 
DRAYTON  Ideas  Wks.  (1748)  399  Poor  rogue  [Cupid]  go 
pawn  thy  fascia  and  thy  bow.  1606  B.  JONSON  Hymen&i 
Wks.  (Rtldg.)  554/2  A  Veile  . .  bound  with  a  Fascia  of 
severall  coloured  silkes. 

2.  Archit.  Any  long  flat  surface  of  wood,  stone 
or  marble,  esp.  in  the  Doric  order,  the  band  which 
divides  the  architrave,  and  in  the  Ionic  and  Corin- 
thian orders,  each  of  the  three  surfaces  into  which 
the  architrave   is   divided.      (Hence   the   use  ex- 
plained under  FACIA.) 

1563  SHUTE  Archit.  D  ij  a,  The  lowest  Fascia,  .the  second 
Fascia,  .the  third  Fascia.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel (1664)  71 
Beades  in  the  Fasia,  cut  at  round.  1703  T.  N.  City  •$•  C. 
Purchaser  13  A  broad  Plinth,  or  Fatio.  1766  ENTICK 
London  IV.  81  The  present  edifice  [is]  built  partly  with 
brick,  and  stone  faceas.  1769  DE  FOE  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  1. 169 
This  Work . .  is  crowned  with  a  Facia  and  Torus  of  wrought 
Stone.  1827  G.  HIGGINS  Celtic  Druids  Introd.  p.  46  One 
[Round  Tower]  at  Ardmore  has  fasciae  at  the  several  stories, 
which  all  the  rest  . .  seem  to  want.  1881  F.  YOUNG  Every 
matt  his  own  Mechanic  §  1354  To  the  ends  of  the  rafters 
a  facia  should  be  nailed. 

•j*  b.  A  ceiling  coved  on  two  opposite  sides  only. 

1613-39  I.  JONES  in  Leoni  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  I.  39 
A  Fascia  is  the  same  as  aConca,  and  terminates  to  the  wall. 
1715  Ibid.  (1721)  I.  83  The  Hall  is  arch'd  with  a  Fascia. 

3.  Anat.  A  thin  sheath  of  fibrous  tissue  investing 
a  muscle  or  some  special  tissue  or  organ ;   an 
aponeurosis. 

1788  H.  WATSON  in  Med.  Commttn.  II.  268  Tendinous 
expansions,  or  Fasciae,  .support  the  muscles.  1804  ABER- 
NETHY  Surf.  Obs.  30  A  tumour  formed  apparently  beneath 
the  fascia  of  his  thigh.  1840  G.  ELLIS  Anat.  413  The 
palmar  fascia  and  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  metacarpal 
bones.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  $  Teeth  (1855)  3  The  temporal 
fascia  in  the  turtle.  1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  24  The  super- 
ficial fascia  of  muscles. 

b.  The  substance  of  which  this  is  composed. 

1881  MIVART  Cat  133  This  muscle  is  only  covered  byskin 
and  fascia. 

4.  Any  object,  or  collection  of  objects,  that  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  band  or  stripe,    a.  Astron. 
The  belt  of  a  planet,     b.   ConchoL  A  row  of  per- 
forations,    c.  Bot.,  Zool^  and  Ornith.  A  band  of 
colour,     d.  /&/-.  =  FESSE. 

a.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.^  Fascia?,  in  the  Planet 
Mars,  are  certain  Rows  of  Spots,  parallel  to  the  Equator  of 
that  Planet,  which  looks  like  Swathes  or  Fillets  wound 
round  about  his  Body.  1825  W.  HAMILTON  Hand-bk.  Tertns 
Art  fy  Sc.t  Fascia?,  the  belts  seen  on  the  discs  of  the  superior 
planets. 

b.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Im>.  Anittt.  ix.  571  The  ambulacra 
. .  are  not  arranged  in  fasciae. 

C.  1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist,  Anim.  152  There  are  three 
brown  fasciae  running  over  it  of  considerable  breadth.  1826 
KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1828)  III.  xxxii.  302  The  secondary 
wings  are  black  with  an  orange  fascia  near  the  posterior 
margin,  1839  JARDINE  Brit.  Birds  II.  80  An  ill-defined 
ochraceous  fascia  across  the  vent. 

d.  1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  694/2  The  Fess,  fesse,  fascia,  is 
a  strip  placed  horizontally  across  the  middle  of  the  field. 

Fascial  (fse-jial),  0.1  rare-1,  [f.  FASC-ES  + 
-(I)AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  (Roman)  fasces. 

1832  in  WEBSTER.  1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  II.  148  Dost 
thou  list.. the  fascial  rods,  Recovered,  to  behold? 

Fascial  (fofial),  a*  Anat.  [ad.  L./asctdh's  : 
see  FASCIA  and  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
fascia: ;  aponeurotic. 

11 


FASCIATE. 

Fasciate  (f£e-|Vt),  a.  [ad.  late  *L.fasciat-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  fasciare  to  swathe,  f.  fascia :  see 
FASCIA.]  /?0A  =FASCIATED. 

Fasciate  (farjVU),  w.  [f.  late  'L.fasciat-  ppl. 
stem  of  fascidre  :  see  prec.]  trans.  To  bind  with 
or  as  with  a  fascia.  Also,  to  fasciate  together. 

1658  SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Card.  Cyrus  ii,  The  armes  not  lying 
fasciating  or  wrapt  up,  after  the  Grecian  manner.  1664 
Kvi  LYN-  Sylva  i  17761  543  The  fatal  prediction  of.  .accidents 
fasciating  the  boughs  and  branches  of  trees.  1677  PLOT 
Oxfordsli.  148  A  broad  flat  stalk,  as  if  there  were  several  of 
them  fasciated  together. 

Fasciated  (fsrjV'ted),///.  a.  [f.  FASCIATE  v. 
+  -ED'.     Cf.  Fr./araV.] 
1.  Sot.  See  quot.  1835. 
1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Sat.  (1848)  II.  382  Fasciated  [is] 


pressed. 

b.   Crystallog.  Massed  together. 

1811  PINKERTON  Pelral.  II.  133  Very  small  crystals, 
elegantly  fasciated  in  various  directions. 

1 2.  Of  a  roof :  Coved  on  two  opposite  sides 
only :  see  FASCIA  2  b.  Obs. 

1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archil.  (1721)  I.  79  The  Arches  of 
the.  .Rooms  near  the  Galleries,  are  fasciated. 

3.  Marked  with  bands  or  stripes ;  striped. 

175*  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  152  The  bluish,  fasciated 
Porcellana.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1777)  IV.  119  Red  fasci- 
ated with  black  or  white,  along  the  spires.  1798  — 
Hindoostan  II.  204  The  columns  are  ribbed  and  near  their 
tops  doubly  fasciated.  1801  LATHAM  Hist.  Birds  2nd 
Supp.  312  Fasciated  Sandpiper. 

Fasciation  (fcsiie'-Jsn).  [a.  F.  fasdation  : 
see  FASCIA  and  -ATION.] 

1.  The  binding  up  of  a  limb,  etc.,  with  bandages. 
1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  xix.   190  By  their  constant 

and  foolish  Fasciation  the  Bones,  .may  be  incurvated.  1704 
J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.,  Fasciation  is  a  binding  of  Swathes 
about  a  Limb  that  is  to  be  cured.  1889  WAGSTAFFE  Mayne's 
Med.  Voc.,  Fasciation,  the  binding  up  of  a  diseased  or 
wounded  part  with  bandages, 
f  b.  concr.  A  bandage.  Obs. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  ii.  107  Even  Diadems 
..were  but  fasciations,  and  handsome  ligatures,  about  the 
heads  of  Princes.  1658  —  Hydriot.  i.  5  The  fasciations 
and  bands  of  death. 

2.  The    process  of  becoming  fasciated ;    also, 
fasciated  condition  (see  FASCIATED  i). 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  148  The  fasciation.  .being  as  it  were 
an  attempt  for  two  stalks.  1881  J.  GIBBS  in  Science  Gossip 
No.  203.  254  The  growth  of  several  buds  from  the  same 
node,  .does  not  often  give  rise  to  fasciation  of  the  branches. 

Fascicle  vfse-sik'l).  Also  1  fasiokle.  [ad.  L. 
fasciculus,  dim.  ol fastis  :  see  FASCES.] 

1.  A  bunch,  bundle.  Now  only  in  scientific  use. 
Formerly  alsoy?^. 

i<«  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  War  iv.  v.  138  This  Fasickle  or 
bundle  of  yertues.  179*  Char,  in  Ann.  Reg.  46/2  The 
middle  fascicle  of  hair,  .is  wrapped  in  a  large  quill  of  silver 
1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  368  Lamella;  arranged  in  groups 
or  fascicles.  1877  COUES  Fur.  Anim.  vii.  198  The  hairs  of 
the  tail.  .grow,  .m  somewhat  isolated  fascicles. 

b.  spec,  in  Hot.  A  cluster  of  leaves  or  flowers 
with  very  short  stalks  growing  closely  together  at 
the  base ;  a  tuft.    Also,  a  bunch  of  roots  growing 
from  one  point. 

a  1794  SIR  W.  JONES  Select  Ind.  Plants  Wks.  1807  V.  113 
Each  blossom,  that  opens  in  the  fascicle.  1835  LINDLEY 
Introd.  Bat.  (1848)  I.  320  Fascicle,  a  term . .  synonymous  with 
compound  corymb.  1873  OLIVER  Eltin.  Bat.  Ii.  246  In  Larch 
..and  Cedar.. the  acicular  leaves  are  numerous,  in  dense 
fascicles.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bat.  v.  147  An  umbel  is 
sometimes  called  a  Fascicle. 

c.  Anat.    =  FASCICULUS  I  c. 

1738  STUART  Muscular  Motion  iii.  44  A  fascicle  or  bundle 
of  small  muscular  fibres.  1839  TODD  Cvcl.  Anat.  III. 
600/1  The  nerve-tubes  separate  from  the  primary  trunk  into 
smaller  fascicles.  1845  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  71 
1  he  tendons  are  for  the  most  part  implanted  by  separate 
fascicles  into  distinct  depressions  in  the  bones. 

2.  A  part,  number,  'livraison'  (of  a  work  pub- 
lished by  instalments)  ;  =  FASCICULUS  2. 

1647  MAYNE  Serm.  Vind.  19  In  the  next  fascicle,  you  say    I 
..that  I  maintain  somethings.     1858  CARLYLE  Fndk  Gt 
II.  x.  11   606  Suhm  translates;  sends  it  to  him  ..  fascicle 
by  fascicle,  with  commentaries.  1887  Homeop.  World  i  Nov 
521  I  he  bixth  Fascicle  completes  this  beautiful  work 

Fascicled  (fse-sikl'd),  ppl.  a.  Bot.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ED.]  =  FASCICULATE  a. 

i?9»  ROXBURGH  Asiatic  Res.  III.  47o  Flowers  Papilion. 
aceous..  fascicled.  ,830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Botw 
Leaves.. sometimes  fascicled  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
development  of  the  branch.  1840  PAXTON  Bot.  D°ct 
FaKKkd^horled^rrmstA  in  parcels  but  forming  a  whorl', 
or  circle.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  ,.  3I  „/,  Fascicled 
Roots  are  those  which  form  in  clusters.  1882  VINES  SS? 
Bot.  379  Fascicled  branches. 

Fascicular  (fasi-kirfliu),  a.    [f.  FASCICUL-US 

ti-  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr  Fascicntar,  belonging  to  a 
bundle  or  fardel.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

IT  With  allusion  to  FASCES. 

1866  SALA  Barbary  28  A  fascicular  bundle  of  canes  of 
which  a  Roman  hctor  might  have  been  proud. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  fascicle. 
a.  Bot.  Also,  Fascicular  tissue,  '  a  term  which 
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includes  all  the  varieties  of  cellular  tissue  of  plants 
which  are  collected  into  bundles  or  fascicles ' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  1884). 

1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.,  Fascicnlar,  arranged  in  bundles 
or  parcels.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  1'haner.  fif  Ferns 
400  Whether  the  accompanying  fibrous  strands  belong  to 
the  *  fascicular  tissue  '  or  to  the  '  ground  tissue '. 
b.   Geol.  and  Alin. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Mill.  (ed.  3)  238  Fascicular  . . 
when  the  fibres  diverge  only  on  one  side.  1816  P.  CLEAVE- 
LAND  Min.  ii.  54  The  fibres  may  be . .  fascicular,  like  a  bundle 
of  rods  confined  at  one  extremity.  1879  RUTLEY  Stud. 
Rocks  xii.  237  Confused,  fascicular,  radiating  aggregates. 
C.  Anat. 

1845  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  70  Fascicular 
flattened  bands,  more  or  less  expanded. 

Hence  Fasci  cnlarly  adv.,  in  a  fascicular  manner. 

17. .  KIRWAN  (cited  in  Webster) ;  1847  in  CRAIG. 

Fasciculate  (fasi-kirfUt),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ATE  *.]  Arranged  in  a  fascicle  ;  fascicle-like ; 
growing  or  occurring  in  a  bunch,  bundle,  or  tuft. 

a.  Bot.    b.  Zool.    c.  Path. 

a.  1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxvii.  412  The  roots  are 
..fasciculate.     i86x  H.  MACMILLAN  Footnotes  fr.  Nature 
46  Its^  branches  are  fasciculate  and  disposed  around  the 
stem  in  spirals.    1871  OLIVER  Elent.  Bot.  i.  vii.  80  Leaves 
tufted  in  this  way  are  said  to  be  fasciculate  [as  in  Pine]. 

b.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  iv.  (1848)83  When  the  branches  are 
laterally  in  contact,  as  in  the   Columnaria:  . .  fasciculate 
forms  result.     1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  117 
A  fasciculate  rather  than  an  arborescent  arrangement. 

O..  «847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  119/2  The  'fasciculate' 
variety  of  cancer. 

Hence  Fasci  culately  adv. 

1840  PAXTON  .ff,?/.  Diet.,  Fasciculaiely-tuterous,  roots  com- 
posed of  parcels  of  tubers.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  308 
Corallum  with  unequal  lamella:,  fasciculately  interrupted. 

t  Fasci-cniate,  v.  Obs.-«  [f.  L.  fasticul-us 
+  -ATE  3.]  trans.  '  To  tie  up  into  a  bundle  or 
fascicle'  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656-81). 

1708-32  in  COLES. 

Fasciculated  (fasi-kirffcited),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ED  '.]  In  various  scientific  uses  =  FASCICULATE. 

1777  HUNTER  mPhil.  Trans.  LXVII.  611  The  fasciculated 
surfaces  in  the  heart.  1788  tr.  Stoedenborg' s  Wild.  Angels 
v.  §  366.  345  The  Fibres  . .  successively  collect  themselves 
into  Nerves,  and  when  they  are  fasciculated  or  become 
Nerves  [etc.],  a  1798  PENNANT  Zool.  (1812)  IV.  xxxiii.  185 
Astenas,  or  sea  star,  with  twelve  broad  rays . .  roughened  with 
fasciculated  long  papilla;  on  the  upper  part.  1835-6  TODD 
Cycl.Anat.  1. 140/1  The  muscular  system  consists  of  reddish 
and  whitish  fasciculated  fibres.  1853  TH.  Ross  Humboldt's 
Trav.  III.  xxvi.  115  We  found  some  [veins] ..  full  of  small 
fasciculated  crystals  of  rutile  titanite.  1854  S.  THOMSON 
Wild  Fl.  i.  (ed.  4)  29  The  fasciculated  or  bundled  [root]. . 
we  see  in  the  bird's-nest  orchis. 

Fascicnlation  (fasMtudMan).  [f.  FASCICU- 
LATE v. :  see  -ATION.]  a.  The  state  of  being 
fasciculate,  b.  That  which  is  fasciculated. 

Fasciculate-,  combining  form  of  FASCICU- 
LATE, occas.  prefixed  to  other  adjs.  to  indicate  a 
fasciculate  form  or  arrangement. 

1846  DAKA£iw>£.(i848)404  Fasciculato-glomerate  :  tubes 
of  the  coralla  cylindrical.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Fasciculato- 
ramose,  when  branches  or  roots  are  drawn  closely  together 
so  as  to  be  almost  parallel. 

Fascicule  (farsiki«l).  [a.  F.  fascicule,  ad.  L. 
fasciculus :  see  FASCICULUS.] 

tl.  (Seeqnot.)  Obs. 

1699  EVELYN  Acetaria.  (1729)  152  Fascicule,  a  reasonable 
full  Gripe,  a  Handful. 

2.  =  FASCICLE  2,  FASCICULUS  a. 

1880  G.  ALLEN  in  Academy  24  Jan.  58/2  Mr.  Spencer  will 
obtain  more  readers  for  separate  fascicules  . .  than  he  is 
likely  to  find  for  his  thicker  volumes.  1880  Nature  XXI 
453  Three  large  octavo  volumes  in  double  column,  which 
will  appear  by  fascicules  of  300  to  400  pages. 

3.  =  FASCICULUS  I  c. 

'74S  PARSONS  Muscular  Motion  i.  22  Many  Filaments,  or 
tendinous  Fibres,  which  are  parallel  to  one  another  in  every 
little  Bundle  or  Fascicule. 

Fasciculite  tfasi-kuaait).  Min.  [f.  FASCICULE 
+  -ITE.]  Tufted  fibrous  hornblende. 

1823  HITCHCOCK  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  S'c.  VI.  226  So.  .striking 
an  instance  do  these  exhibit  of  the  fascicular  structure  of 
minerals  that  I.  .have  denominated  them  Fasciculite.  1884 
DANA  Min.  240  The  fasciculite  of  Hitchcock  is  merely  this 
tufted  hornblende. 

II  Fasciculus  (fasi-kirflws).  PI.  fasciculi. 
[L.  fasciculus,  dim.  offascis :  see  FASCES.] 

1.  =  FASCICLE  i ;  chiefly  in  scientific  use. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1843)  I.  J44  These  pale-blue 
fasciculiMr.  Blackwell  found  to  proceed  from  two  additional 
spinners.  _  1823  SCORESBY  Jrnl.  77  Every  spine  consisted 
of  a  fasciculus  of  needles.  1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Metafh.  xxxiv.  (1859)  II-  286  Our  cognitions  comprehend 
different  fasciculi  of  notions.  1865  Daily  Tel.  28  Oct.  4/6 
To  see  Lord  Palmerston.  .fumble  with  a  fasciculus  of  papers 
1874  tr.  Lommel's  Light  20  A  small  conical  fasciculus  [of 
rays  of  light]  traverses  the  aperture. 

b.  Bot.  =  FASCICLE  i  b. 

1857  HENFREY  Bot.  §  135  The  fasciculus  is  a  cymose  col- 
,?*?",  ?(  nearly  sessile  fl°*ers-  1889  WACSTAFFE  Mayne's 
Med.  Voc.,  Fasciculus,  a  handful,  as  of  flowers,  leaves,  roots. 

c.  Anat.  '  A  bundle  of  fibres,  chiefly  applied  to 
nerve  structures'  (Wagstaffe). 

1713 CHESELDEN  Anat.  Introd.(i726) 3  Nerves  are  Fasciculi 
of  cylindrical  fibres.  1797  M.  BAILLIE  Morb.  Anat.  11807)21 
I  he  fasciculi  of  the  muscular  fibres.  1881  MIVART  Cat  IK 
fcach  fasciculus  being  furnished  by  a  membranous  envelope 


FASCINATION. 
2.   =  FASCICLE  2. 

1844  LINCARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  vii.  281  He 
collected  entire  psalms  . .  in  eight  separate  fasciculi,  ig,, 
ELLACOMBE  Ch.  Sells  Devon  vii.  161  An  elegant  folio  fjfi! 
culus  descriptive  of  the  bell  and  shrine.  1880  AtkenXHm 
29  May  099  We  have  received  the  first  fasciculus  of  a  new 
monthly  periodical  in  Hebrew. 

t  Fascina-de.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FASCINE +  -ADE: 
cf.  stockade,  palisade.'}  (?)  A  defensive  work  com- 
posed of  fascines. 

'?3?,,  LlPIA?D  Marlborongh  III.  171  A  Bridge  of  Hurdles 
and  Planks,  .by  which  their  Fascinadcs  were  join'd 

tFascinage.  Obs.  rare-1.  (z.Y.fascinagc, 
i.  fascine:  see  FASCINE  sl>.~\  -  prec. 

1715  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5347/1  A  great  part  of  the  Fascinace 
had  been  torn  away  by  the  Rhine. 

Fascinate  (ise-sir*'t).  [f.  L.  fasan.it-  ppi. 
stem  of  fascinare  to  enchant,  f.  fascinum  spell 
witchcraft.  Cf.  ¥./asciner.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  affect  by  witchcraft  or  magic ;  to 
bewitch,  enchant,  lay  under  a  spell.  Obs. 

1508  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  iv.  ix,  I  was  fascinatcti 
by  Jupiter:  fascinated:  but  I  will  be  unwitch'd  and' 
reveng  d,  by  law.  1621-51  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii  m  ii 
96  Why  do  witches  and  old  women,  fascinate  and  bewitch 
children  ?  1657  TOHLIIWOJI  Kenan's  Disp.  108  Such  as 
promise  to  fascinate  and  cure  stinking  breaths. 

2.  f  a.  To  cast  a  spell  over  (a  person,  animal, 
etc.)  by  a  look  ;  said  esp.  of  serpents,  b.  In  later 
use  disconnected  from  the  notion  of  witchcraft :  To 
deprive  of  the  power  of  escape  or  resistance,  as 
serpents  are  said  to  do  through  the  terror  produced 
by  their  look  or  merely  by  their  perceived  presence. 

I,6*1.  J-  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  i.  17  Man  is  a.  .Basilisk 
..fascinating  with  an  envious  eye  the  prosperity  of  his 
neighbour.  1845  TODD  &  BOWMAN  f'hysiot.  Anat.  I  xii 
390  The  serpent  fascinates  its  prey,  apparently  by  the  power 
of  his  eyes.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  582  James 
remained  at  Whitehall,  fascinated  . .  by  the  greatness  arid 
nearness  of  the  danger,  and  unequal  to  the  exertion  of 
n"  ,s,tniS8lln8  or  flying.  1857  H.  REED  Lcct.  Eng. 
Poets  II.  xii.  124  The  pet  dove  of  the  castle  fascinated  in 
the  forest  by  a  serpent. 

3-  fig-  t  »•  To  enslave  (the  faculties),  the  judge- 
ment of  (a  person)  (pbs.~).  b.  To  attract  and 
retain  the  attention  of  (a  person)  by  an  irresistible 
influence,  c.  Now  usually,  To  attract  and  '  hold 
spellbound'  by  delightful  qualities;  to  charm, 
enchant. 

a.  1651  Rtliq.  Wotton,  Disf.  Buckhm.  $  Essex  54  A  cer. 
lam  innate  wisdom  and  vertue  .  .with  which  he.  .fascinated 
all  the  faculties  of  his  incomparable  master.  1789  BENTHAM 
Princ.  Legisl.  xviii.  §  44  note,  Aristotle,  fascinated  by  the 
prejudice  of  the  times,  divides  mankind  into  . .  freemen  and 
. .  slaves. 

b',TI&t7  .EMERSON  R'fr.  Men,  Natoleon  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
378  He  delighted  to  fascinate  Josephine  . .  in  a  dim-lighted 
apartment  by  the  terrors  of  a  fiction.  1862  BURTON  Bk. 
Ifunter(i%6i)  in  The  eye  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  fascinated 
the  wedding  guest. 

O.    1815  MOORE  Lalla  R.  (1824)  30  Illum'd  by  a  wit  that 
would  fascinate  sages.     1832  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  I.  v,  The 
gay  Ellinor  was  fascinated  into  admiration.     1874  MORLEY 
Comfn-omise  (1886)  23  They  so  fascinated  the  imagination, 
that  [etc.]. 

,tf^f''  ,"#S  EMERSO!'  Lett-  4  Sac.  Aims,  Eloquence  Wks. 
(Bohnl  III.  189  This  power  [eloquence] ..  fascinates  and 
astonishes. 

Fascinated  (fae-sin^ted),  ///.  a.     [f.  prec.  + 
-ED  l.]     In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Fascinated,  bewitched.  1768 
STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1775)  I.  56  (Paris)  Tilting  at  it  like 
fascinated  knights.  1810  SOUTHEY  Kehama  v.  xii,  Her 
fascinated  eyes.  1817  —  Life  (1850)  IV.  233  Are  they  ren- 
dered absolutely  helpless  by  fear,  like  a  fascinated  bird  ? 
Fascinating  (fae-sinfUin),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -INQ*.]  That  fascinates,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 
Now  chiefly,  Irresistibly  attractive,  charming. 

1648  W.  MOUNTACUE  Devout  Ess.  i.  xix.  §  5  3S3  Such 
temptations  and  fascinating  vanities.  1794  SULLIVAN  I'inv 
Nat.  I.  9  Bewitching  and  fascinating  flowers.  1869  J. 
MARTINEAU  Ess.  II.  m  M.  Cousin's  fascinating  lectures 
on  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Hence  Fa-scinatingly  adv. 

1835    Tail's  Mag.  II.  538  Our   enamel   smilingly   and 
fascinatingly  displayed.      1870  Temple  Bar  Mag.  XXIX. 
191  Heroines,  .lovely,  .and  fascinatingly  attired. 
Fascination   (fsesin.F'-Jan).     [ad.  L.  fascina- 
tion-em, n.  of  action  I.  fascinare  to  FASCINATE.] 

1.  The  casting  of  a  spell ;  sorcery,  enchantment ;  an 
instance  of  this,  a  spell,  incantation.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xi.  §  3.  46  Fascination  is  the 
power  and  act  of  Imagination  intensiue  vpon  other  bodies. 
1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  60  We  deny  that  fascination  or 
bewitching  is  done  onely  by  sight.  1626  DONNE  Serm. 
cxxxix.  _V.  488  When  Elijah  used  that  holy  Fascination 
upon  Ehsha  to  spread  his  mantle  over  him.  z68l  GLANVILL 
Sadducismus  I.  i  The  odd  Phcenomena  of  Witchcraft  and 
Fascination.  1703  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  I.  iv.  (1852)  66 
They  began  to  suspect  that  the  Indian  sorcerers  had  laid 
the  place  under  some  fascination.  1855  SMEDLEY  Occult 
Sciences  204  A  belief  in  Fascination,  .appears  to  have  been 
very  generally  prevalent  in  most  ages  and  countries, 
tb.  The  state  of  being  under  a  spell.  OPS. 
.  '«!>'  .J-  F[REAKE]  Agripfa's  Occ.  Philos.  101  Fascination 
is  a  binding,  which  comes  from  the  spirit  of  the  Witch, 
hrough  the  eyes  of  him  that  is  bewitched,  entering  to  his 
heart.  1767  FAWKES  Theocritus  vi.  note.  The  antients 
imagined  that  spitting  in  their  bosoms  three  times,  .would 
prevent  fascination. 


FASCINATIVE. 


2.  The  action  and  the  faculty  of  fascinating  their 
prey  attributed  to  serpents,  etc. 

1796  MORSK  Ainer.   Geoff.  I.  219  They  [Rattle  Snakes] 
are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  fascination  in  an  eminent 
degree.     1848  LVTTON  Harold  \.  i,  The  fascination  of  the 
serpent  on  the  bird  held  her  mute  and  frozen. 
b.  The  state  of  being  so  fascinated. 

1831  UREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  iii.  11833143  Mrs.  A.  described 
herself  as  at  the  time  sensible  of  a  feeling  like  what  we 
conceive  of  fascination. 

3.  Fascinating    quality  ;    irresistibly    attractive 
influence ;  an  instance  or  mode  of  this. 

1697  EVELYN  Nunrism.  ix.  301  Unaccountable  Fascina- 
tion, or  other  material  Quality  of  Mastering  Spirits.  1784 
COWPER  Task  vi.  101  Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 
Surrender  judgment  hoodwinked,  a  1806  K.  WHITE  My 
own  Cliarac,  42  in  Rent.  (1816)  I.  29,  I .  .can't  withstand  you 
know  whose  fascination.  1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis,  Paris  (ed.  5) 
209  A  Frenchwoman . .  will  ever  be  felt . .  to  be  a  creature  of 
fascination.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  (i%^o)  1. 185  The  career 
thus  thrown  open  had  all  the  fascinations  of  a  desperate 
ha/ard.  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men  Wks.  (Bohn)  1.283  Like 
a  master  . .  drawing  all  men  by  fascination  into  tributaries. 
1860  HAWTHORNK  Transform.  I.  xix.  203  That  perilous 
fascination  which  haunts  the  brow  of  precipices, 

Fascinative  (fse'sin^tiv),  a.    [f.  FASCINATED. 

+  -IVE.]     Disposed  or  tending  to  fascinate. 

1855  BAILEY  Mystic  96  Vipers.  .That  fascinative  seek  the 
tender  breasts  Of  wilful  maids,  and  sing  their  souls  to 
sleep.  1874  M.COLLINS  Transmigr.  I.  yii.  119,  I  acknow- 
ledged Lady  Diana's  marvellous  fascinative  force. 

Fascinator  (fse'sin^tai).  [a.  L.  fascinator, 
agent-n.  f.  fascindre  to  FASCINATE.  Cf.  F.  fas- 
cinatcnr.]  One  who  fascinates,  a.  A  magician. 
b.  A  charming  or  attractive  person. 

a.  1750  tr.  Lconardns1  Mirr.  Stones  52  Nor  does  this 
happen  merely  from  the  sight,  but  from — the  soul  of  the 
fascinator.      1862  LVTTON  Sir.  Story  II.  147  The  dread 
Fascinator  from  whom  it  had  been  taken. 

b.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,   xvii,  The  demdest  little 
fascinator  in  all  the  world.     1885  MABEL  COLLINS  Prettiest 

'ii.  i,  Sacha  was  considered  an  irresistible  fascinator. 


Fascinatress 


[f.  prec.  +  -ESS. 


Fascine  (Tsesf-n),  sb.   Also  8  fachine,  9  facine. 

[a.  Y.  fascine,  ad.  L,.fascitia,  i.  fastis  a  bundle.] 

1.  Mil.  A  long  cylindrical  faggot  of  brush  or 
other  small  wood,  firmly  bound  together  at  short 
intervals,  used  in  filling  up  ditches,  the  construction 
of  batteries,  etc.     Usually  in  pi. 

a  1888  SIR  T.  MORGAN  Relat.  Prngr.  France  (1699)  '4  The 
major-general  . .  ordered  the  two  battalions  . .  each  man  to 
take  up  a  long  fascine  upon  their  musquets  and  pikes.  1692 
Lonti.  Gaz.  No.  2807/2  Orders  are  given  to  provide  a  great 
number  of  Fascines,  in  order  to  storm  the  Castle  of  Ebern- 
burg.  1776  C.  LEE  in  Sparks  Corr.  Awer.  Rev.  (1853)  I. 
158  They  are  employed  in  making  fascines,  .for  constructing 
three  redoubts.  1801  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  I.  361 
They  ought  to  be  provided  with  facines  to  fill  a  part  of  the 
ditch.  1880  KINGLAKE  Crimea  VI.  ix.  241  Of  round-shot, 
of  gabions  and  fascines. 

b.  trans/,  in  various  non-military  uses,  esjt.  in 
Civil  Engineering. 

1712  E.  COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  412  He.. made  a  Sort  of 
floating  Island  of  Fascines,  Earth,  and  other  Materials. 
1723  Pres.  Slate  Russia  I.  351  A  large  Dike  or  Peer  made 
of  Fachines  and  Earth.  1852  BURNELL  Rudim.  Hydraulic 
Enginecringu.  94  The  lower  part  of  the  majority  of  wooden 
jetties  is.. covered  either  by  a  mass  of  concrete,  of  loose 
stones,  or  of  fascines.  1866  LEE  tr.  Keller's  Lake  Dwell. 
Siuitz.  70  The  upper  beds  of  fascines . .  lock  into  one  another 
at  the  ends  and  form  one  continuous  mass. 

2.  transf.  andy?£. 

1844  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (1860)  III.  121  This  fascine  of  cita- 
tions . .  is  in  truth  nothing  to  the  purpose.  1870  H.  MAC- 
MILLAN  Bible  Teach,  iv.  70  The  pine  is  a  natural  fascine  or 
fortification  against  the  ravages  of  the  elements. 

3.  attrib.  a.  Suitable   for    fascines,    as  fascine- 
stick,      b.    Consisting    or  made   of  fascines,   as 
fascine-battery,  -bridge,  -platform  ;  fascine-dwell- 
ing,  a   lacustrine   habitation    supported  on   fas- 
cines;  \xnce  fascine-dweller;  fascine- horse  (see 
quot.). 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xxxiii.  fi8o4>  213  A  body  of 
sailors  who  made  themselves  masters  of.,  the  "fascine 
batteries.  1857  S.  OSBORN  Qttedah  xii.  150  When  clearing 
away  the  jungle  to  construct  the  fascine  battery.  1796 
STEDMAN  Surinam  I.  iv.  82  To  throw  a  *fascine  bridge  over 
the  marsh.  1882  R.  MUNRO  Anc.  Scot.  Lake-dwellings  12 
The  civilisation  of  the  *fascine-dwellers.  1866  LEE  tr. 
Keller's  Lake  D-.ocll.  R-witz.  69  The  "fascine  dwellings 
seem  only  to  have  been  adopted  in  lakes  of  small  depth  and 
extent.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Anil.  Man.  (ed.  9)  254 
A  ' *  fascine  horse  is  formed  with  two  pickets,  .driven  about 
i  foot  obliquely  into  the  ground,  so  as  to  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles  2  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and 
they  are  fastened  together  at  their  point  of  meeting  with 
1866  LEE  tr.  Keller's  Lal;e  Dwell.  Smitz.  72  This 


cord. 


gentleman  . .  noticed  . .  parts  of  a  "fascine  platform.  1870 
Daily  News  18  Oct.,  The  country  . .  affording  withies  for 
binding  and  *fascine  sticks  to  any  extent. 

Hence  Fasci  ne  v.  trans,  to  fill  up  with  fas- 
cines. 

1870  Daily  News  29  Nov.,  The  pioneers  had  . .  fascined 
the  track. 

Fascinery  (ftcsf-nari).  [f.  FASCINE  sb.  +  -EBY.] 
',See  quot.) 

1856  HKKI-:S  Terms  A  rchit.  etc.,  Fascinery,  a  description 
of  cradling  or  hurdle-work,  employed  to  retain  earth. 
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t  Fa'SciXLOUS,  a,  Oks.  rare.  [f.  L.  fascin-uni 
witchcraft  +  -ot's.J  '  Caused  or  acting  by  witch- 
craft or  enchantment '  (J.). 

1666  G.  HAKVF.Y  Morb.  Angl.  xix.  (1672)  38,  I  shall  not 
here  undertake  the  task  of  discussing  the  possibility  of  fas- 
cinous  Diseases. 

t  Fase.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  (Vulg.)  phase,  a.  Heb. 
HDD  pcsah  passover.]  The  passover. 

1388  WYCLII--  Ex.  xii.  21  Take  a  beeste  by  ;oure  meynees 
and  offre  }e  fase  [1382  paske].  Ibid.  43  This  is  the  religioun 
of  fase  [1382  phask]. 

Fase,  obs.  form  of  foes,  pi.  of  FOE. 

t  Fa'Sel,  s&.  Obs.  -°.  In  5  fasylle.  [f.  next.]  A 
ravelling,  a  shred. 

1440  Fromp.  Paw,  150/2  Fasylle  of  a  clothe  (or  other  lyke. 
P.\fracti/lns. 

t  Fa'Sel,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  fasyll,  7  fazle. 
[Cf.  Ger.  faselen,  Du.  vezden,  cogn.  with  OE.  fses 
FAS.]  intr.  To  ravel.  Also,  tofaselout. 

(•1440  Frortip,  Parv.  150/2  Fncelyn  as  clothys  ffaselyn 
P.),  villo.  1530  PALSGR.  546/1  My  sleeve  is  fasylled.  1643 
T.  GOODWIN  Child  of  Light  58  Which  hath  fazled  and 
entangled  this  controversy. 

t  Fasels,  sb.  pL  Obs.  Forms :  6  faselles, 
facilles,  7  phaselles,  facelea,  fasells,  fesela,  7- 
fasels.  [ad.  L.  faseoli,  pi.  of  faseolus  in  same 
sense.  Cf.  OF.  faseles.]  a.  Chick  pease :  see 
CHICK-PEA,  b.  Kidney-beans  :  see  BEAN  3. 

1558-68  WARDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  71  a,  A  kind  of  litle 
graine  called  in  Latine  faseoli,  in  Englishe  facilles  and 
cyche  peason.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  86  a,  Phasiolus  may 
be  called  in  Englishe  faselles  untill  we  can  fynd  a  better 
name  for  it.  160*  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  496  The  Pulse  named 
Dolychos,  which  is  Fasels  or  Kidney  beanes.  1616  SURFL. 
&  MARKH.  Country  Far  me  147  Fasels  or  long  Pease.  1628 
MAY  Virgil's  Georg.  i.  247  Disdain  not  Fesels,  or  poorVech 
to  sow.  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  HI.  viii.  68  Pease,  Beans, 
Fasels  [etc.]. 

Fash  (fsef),  sbl  Sc.  and  north,  dial  [f.  FASH 
v -1]  Trouble,  vexation  ;  bother,  inconvenience ; 
also,  something  that  gives  trouble.  71?  take  (the) 
fash  :  to  take  (the)  trouble,  to  be  at  the  pains. 

1794  BURNS  Addr.  to  Toothache  iv,  Of  a* . .  The  tricks  o' 
knaves,  or  fash  o'  fools,  Thou  bear'st  the  gree.  1808  ELIZ. 
HAMILTON  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie(t&.  2)  150  We  have  never 
ta'en  the  fash  to  put  it  by.  1816  SCOTT  Old  A/ort.  iv, 
1  Clergy  and  captains  can  gie  an  unco  deal  o'  fash  in  thae 
times/  1833-53  Whistle-binkie  (Sc.  Songs)  Ser.  in.  1 1 1  Weel 
kennin'  it  [cash]  only  wad  breed  me  mair  fash.  1855 
ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.*  Fask,  trouble,  inconvenience, 
1861  RAMSAY  Remin.  Ser.  u.  175  When  there's  ony  fash  or 
trouble,  The  deevil  a  thing  you'll  do  at  a'.  1868  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  R.  Falconer  II.  252,  'I  didna  think  ye  wad  hae 
ta'en  sae  muckle  fash.1 

Fash  (fcj\  sb£  dial.  [?var.  of  FAS,  OE./xs.] 
A  fringe ;  anything  resembling  a  fringe. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  quot.  belongs  here :  the 
word  might  be  a.  QF.faisse : — 1^.  fascia,  band. 

1558  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees)  XXVI.  128  A  fashe  of 
silke  and  sewed  withe  gold.  1847-78  in  HALLIWELL.  1877 
Holderness  Gloss.)  Fash,  the  long  hair  of  a  horse's  legs. 

b.  dial.  The  tops  of  carrots,  turnips  or  mangolds. 

c  1750  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Laftc.  Dialect  Gloss., 
Fash,  the  tops  of  turnips,  etc.  1847  in  HALLIWELL. 

C.  A  rough  edge  or  ridge  left  on  nails,  cast 
bullets,  etc. 

1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  215  The  perfection  of 
cut  nails,  consists  principally  in  the  shank  being,  .free  from 
fash.  ibid.  335  The  teeth  [of  the  saw]  are  severally  filed  to 
a  sharp  point,  and  the  wiry  edges,  or  fash  . .  completely 
removed.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  \Vord-bk.^  Fash,  the  mark 
left  by  the  moulds  upon  cast  bullets.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.y 
Fasht  a  burr  or  roughness  on  anything. 

Hence  Fash  a.,  hairy. 

1877  Holdcrness  Gloss. ,  '  His  legs  Is  varry  fash.' 

Fash  (frcj\  vl  Chiefly  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Also  6-7  fasch(e,  fashe  (?6  faoh).  [a.  OFr. 
fascher  (Fr./fc/wr).] 

1.  trans.  To  afflict,  annoy,  trouble,  vex.    Also,  to 
give  trouble  to,  bother,  weary.     Also  reft,  and  To 

fash  one's  beard)  headt  thumb  :  to  take  trouble. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  y.  (1822)  393  The  Veanis  war  sa 
faschit  be  continuall  ambiciounand  desire  ofhonouris.  1556 
J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  #  F.  Ivii.  128  Behold  . .  How  thordin- 
ance  lieth  flies  fer  and  ner  to  fach . .  how  euerie  peece  . .  Hath 
a  spider  gonner  with  redy  fired  mach.  1637  RUTHERFORD 
Lett.  cxlv.  (1862)1.  342  Fash  Christ  (if  I  may  speak  so)  and 
importune  Him.  1723  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  HI-  45  Be  not 
fashed  if  you  miss  a  letter.  1725  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph.  in.  ii, 
Howe'er  I  get  them,  never  fash  your  beard.  1823  GALT 
Entail  III.  ii.  21  Ne'er  fash  your  head  wi'  your  father's 
dodrums.  1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  Let.  xi,  '  Never  fash 
yoursel'  wi'  me . .  but  look  to  yoursel*. '  1861  RAMSAY  Remin. 
Ser.  n.  125  What  gars  your  horse's  tail  wag  that  way?  it's 
fashed  wi  a  wakeness.  1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Gold  ii, 
He  . .  never  fashed  his  thumb  about  his  debt.  1874  HELPS 
Soc.  Press,  iv.  (1875)  60  People  fash  themselves  about,  .dim 
and  distant  dangers.  1876  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v., '  Decant  fash 
your  beard  anent  it.' 

2.  intr.  for  refl.  To  weary,  be  annoyed  ;  to  bother 
or  trouble  oneself;  to  take  trouble.     Const,  of. 

1585  JAMES  I.  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  74  Then  woundred  I  . . 
how  they  did  them  selfis  so  farr  begyle,  To  fashe  of  tyme. 
1597  MONTGOMKRIE  Cherrie  fy  Slae  597  Of  ourfellowschip 
3011  fasche.  Ibid.  1435  For  feir  folk  maun  not  fash.  1721 
J.  KELLY  Collect.  Scot.  Proverbs  390  You  soon  fash  of  a  good 
office,  a  1810  TANNAUILL  Poems  (1846)  70  Wha.  .wad  fash 
to  scribble,  Expecting  scorn  for  a'  his  trouble?  1821  GALT 
Ann.  Parish  Dalmailhig  229  The  dinner  was  a  little  longer 
of  being  on  the  table  than  usual,  at  which  he  began  to 
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fash.  1886  STEVENSON  K idnapped  y.v\\\.  178  '  They  didnae 
stop  to  fash  with  me  ! ' 

Hence  Fashed,  ///.  a.     Troubled,  worried. 

1597  MONTGOMKRIE  Chcrrie  <$•  Slae-zgb  The  mair  I  wrestlit 
with  the  wynd,  The  faschter  still  myself  I  fynd. 

Fash,  [fej),  z>.-  dial.  [f.  FASH  sb:*\  To  cut 
off  the  tops  (of  turnips,  etc.). 

1882  Lane.  Gloss.,  /'<w/',  to  pare,  to  cut  off.  1884  Chesk. 
Gloss.,  Fashing  turnips  is  generally  done  by  piecework. 

Fashen.  Sc.    Also  feshen,  foshen.    [pa,  pple. 


of  FETCH  z'.] 

ioss  Helenore  iii.  123  _ 
up,  an'  ta'en  For  Dick's  ae  dather,  now  by  ilka  ane. 
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nor?  iii,  123  Just  as  their  ain,  she's  fashen 


Fashery  (fee-Jen).  Sc.  and  north.  Also  6 
fascherie,  -ery,(faschrie,fashrie),  J^fasherie. 
[ad.  Q¥.  fascherie  (Fr.facherie],  i.  fascher  (fdc/icr} 
to  FASH.]  Annoyance,  trouble,  vexation,  worry ; 
also  something  that  causes  worry,  rare  in  pi. 

1553  Q.  KENNEDY  Compend.  Tractive^  We  geve  nocht  occa- 
sioun  of  fascherie  to  the  Redare.  16. .  in  Poet.  Misc.  (1845)  33 
My  muse  began  to  tire,  Through  daily  faschery  of  my  owne 
affaires,  a  i6o5MoNTOOMERiE  Sonn.  v.  3  With  frostis  of  fashrie 
frozen  is  that  heet.  1621  MOLLE  Camerar.Li-v.  Libr.  in.  vi. 
167  Fence  the  mind  from  the  fasheries  and  troubles  that 
molest  it.  1725  WodrowCorr. (1843)  III.  173  Nobody  gives 
you  so  much  fashery.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  iv,  You  kirk- 
folk  make  sic  a  fasherie.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Fashery,  all 
kinds  of  *  botheration  '.  1882  STEVENSON  Men  <$•  Bks.  389 
Not  without  some  cross  and  fashery  of  mind  and  body. 

Fashion  (fee-Jim),  sb.  Forms :  4  facioun,  -un(e, 
4-5  faaoun  (4  -zoun\  4-6  Sc.  fassoun,  (-s)sowne), 
5-6  facion(e,  -cyon,  -oun,  (-ssion,  -oun, 
-s)syon(e,  5  fasceon,  -schyoun,  6  facon,  -son, 
-sson(e,  fastyon,  fachion,  -scyon,  -shin, 
-sshon,  -s)shyon,  -szshion,  fayssyon),  6- 
fashion.  [a.  OF.  fa$on,  fazon,  ONF.  fachon 
(mod.Fr.  facon}  =  'Pr.  faisso,  It.  fazione  (the  Sp, 
faction  is  of  learned  origin):— 1^,. faction-em t  n.  of 
action  i.facSre  to  make  :  see  FACTION  sbl\ 

fl.  The  action  or  process  of  making.  Hence, 
the  *  making '  or  workmanship  as  an  element  in 
the  value  of  plate  or  jewellery.  Obs. 

1463  Mann,  fy  Honseh.  Exp.  154  Ffor  the  fasyon  of  the 
same  schene,  v.  marc.  i575~6  Act  18  Eliz.  c.  15  This  they 
[Goldsmythes]  take  not  above  the  rate  of  xlj  d.  for  the  ounce 
of  Golde  (besides  the  fashion).  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv. 
i.  29  The.  .chargefull  fashion  . .  doth  amount  to  three  odde 
Duckets  more.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  \\.  303 
Of  the  fashion  of  a  childe  in  the  wombe,  and  how  the 
members  are  framed.  1664  PEPYS  Diary(i8^g)  III.  62  They 
judge  the  fashion  to  be  worth  above  5-1-.  per  oz.  more.  1761-2 
HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  III.  App.  iii.  630,  i4or  15  thousand 
pounds  weight  [of  silver  plate],  which,  besides  the  fashion, 
would  be  [etc.]. 

2.  Make,  build,  shape.     Hence,  in  wider  sense, 
visible  characteristics,  appearance.     Said  both  of 
material  and  of  immaterial  things,  arch.     ^  Out  of 

fashion',  out  of  shape. 

Some  of  the  earlier  instances  may  belong  to  2  c. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22322  (Cott.)  Fair  in  faciun  for  to  sei. 
£•1320  Sir  Bettes  215$  Me  wolde  J^enke  be  his  fasoun,  pat 
hit  were  Beues  of  Hamtoun.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  402 
A  dere  damisele.  .of  alle  fasoun  be  fairest.  14. .  Tnndales 
Vis.  2062  A  crowne  Off  gold  that  was  of  semyly  faschyown. 
1440  Promp.  Parv.  150^  Fassyone,  or  factyone,  forme  of 
malcynge,  forma,  formefactura,  forntefactio.  c  1511  *st 
Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  35/1  There  be  dyuers 
people  of  fason  in  our  lande.. there  be  people  that  haue 
the  body  of  a  man  and  the  hede  lyke  a  dogge.  1526 
TINDALE  Luke-x\\.  56  Ye  can  skyll  of  the  fassionof  theerth, 
and  of  the  skye.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utop.  i.  (Arb.) 
31  Vnder  the  line  equinoctiall.  .all  thynges  bee.  .out  of  fas- 
syon,  and  comelinesse.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  \\.  85  a, 
Phalaris.  .hath  a  sede.  .whyte  in  fasshon.  1581  MUI.CASTER 
Positions  xxx.  (1887)  in  If  the  infirmitie  in  fashion  be 
casuall  . .  exercise  . .  will  make  that  streight,  which  was 
croked.  1611  BIBLE  Luke  ix.  29  The  fashion  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  altered.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  20  He 
inquireth  into  the  nature  and  fashion  of  euery  Bone.  a.  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  II.  261  This  county,  in  fashion,  is 
like  a  bended  bow.  1784  COWPER  Task  \.  21  A  massy  slab, 
in  fashion  square  or  round.  1793  BURKE  Rein.  Policy  Allies 
Wks.  1842  I.  591  The  fashion  of  some  constitution  which 
suited  with  their  fancies.  1865  SWINBURNE  Poems  <$•  Ball., 
Before  Parting  21,  I  know. .The  fashion  of  fair  temples 
tremulous  With  tender  blood.  1877  L.  MORRIS  Epic  Hades 
n.  221,  I  knew  not  The  fashion  of  his  nature. 

t  b.  Spoken  of  as  an  attribute,  that  may  be  im- 
parted and  possessed  ;  form  as  opposed  to  matter. 

1576  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent (1826)  p.  v,  The  craftesman 
that  bringeth  it  to  fashion.  1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbaclCs 
Husb.  iv.  11586)  185  b,  The.. common  sort  [of  bees]  when 
they  begin  to  have  fashion,  are  called  N  imphes.  1594  T.  B. 
La  Primaud.  J-'r.  Axad.  ii.  394  The  seede  . .  recejueth 
not  fashion  presently  %pon  the  conception,  but  remaineth 
for  a  time  without  any  figure.  1614  BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat. 
897  When  wee  have  matter,  wee  can  give  fashion  :  thou 
gavest  a  being  to  the  matter,  without  forme, 
f  c.  Face,  features.  Obs. 

[A  very  common  use  in  OF.  ;  perh.  associated  with _/&«.] 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  21319  (Cott.)  Matheu  o  man  he  has 
facium.  Luce  has  of  ox.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  in. 
xxxviii.  (1869)  155  She  shadwde  hire  visage  and  hire  facioun 
vnder  hire  hood. 

3.  A  particular  make,  shape,  style,   or  pattern. 
Somewhat  arch. 

^1325  Song  Merci  41  in  E.  E.P.  (1862!  no,  I  made  J?e 
Mon.  .Of  feture  liche  myn  owne  fasoun.  a  1450  Le  Morte 
Arth.  2531  Galeis  grete  of  fele  fasowne.  1521  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  116  A  quarte  wyne  pott  of  the  olde  fasshon.  1576 
FLI.MING  Panopl.  Epist.  299  Two  standing  cuppes  of  silver, 
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differing  from  the  fashion  of  this  time.  1611  BIBLE  Transl 
Prcf.  f)  The  very  Romane  Seruice  was  of  two  fashions,  the 
New  fashion,  and  the  Old.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  I.  62 
Besides,  our  fashions  of  Utensils  differ  mightily  from  theirs 
1714  J.  FOKTESCUE-ALAND  I'rcf.  Fortcscue's  Abs.  ty  Lim 
Mon.  32  The  Author,  .puts  in  his  Franco-Germanick,  of  the 
Latin  fashion.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  464  A  limited 
monarchy  after  the  modern  fashion.  1849  JAMES  Woo 
iv,  Spreading  out  at  the  edges  in  the  fashion  of  a  basin. 

b.  esp.  with    reference   to   attire :    a  particular 
'  cut '  or  style.     Cf.  8  c,  9. 

1529  Sitpplic.  to  King  (E.E.T.S.)  52  Somtyme  cappe,  som- 
tyme  hoode ;  nowe  the  Frenshe  fasshyon,  nowe  the  Spanyshe 
fasshyon.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  vi.  84,  1  do  not  like  the 
fashion  of  your  garments.  a  1674  CLARENDON  Surv. 
Lei'iath.  (1676)  81  To  wear  his  Clothes  of  that  fashion  which 
he  likes  best.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  6  Her  dress,  .of  no  very 
modern  fashion. 

f  c.  A  device,  material  or  immaterial.     Obs. 

1560  WHITEHORNE  Arte  Warre  (1573)  bija,  Against  this 
fashion  they  haue  used  to  make  a  fashion  like  unto  a  paire 
of  sheres.     1597  MONTGOMEHIE  Cherrie  fy  Sloe  1363  Se  first 
quhat  fashion  may  be  fund  To  pacific  his  pains. 

4.  Kind,  sort.  Now  rare.  Also  f  In  fashion  to : 
of  a  kind  to. 

1561  TURNER  Herbal  n.  73  b,  Suche  fasshon  of  figure  is  not 
in  a  Mirt-berry.     1591  SHAKS.   Two  Gent.  v.  iv.  61  Thou 
friend  of  an  ill  fashion.     1596  —  Merch.  V.  I.  ii.  23  This 
reason  is  not  in  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband.     1608  — 
Per.  iv.  ii.  84  Gentlemen  of  all   fashions.    1611  COTGR., 
Panier.  .a  fashion  of  Trunke  made  of  Wicker.  1874  MORLEY 
Compromise  (1886)  87  Consider  the  difference  between  these. 
two  fashions  of  compromise. 

6.  Manner,  mode,  way,  esp.  in  After,  \of,  in, 
f  on,  this,  such  a,  my,  his,  <Ac.  fashion,  rare  in//. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  iioo,  &  coronde  wern  alle  of  be 
same  fasoun.  1375  BARUOUR  Bruce  xvn.  300  Paljeonis  Be 
stentit  on  syndry  fassownys.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnet  of 
Aytiwn  xiv.  351  To  hevy  a  bourdon  for  to  lede  of  this 
facyon.  1539  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  iii.  173  [They] 
passed  through  the  Cytie  in  good  ordre  after  A  warlike 
facion.  1567-83  Simfill  Ball.  98  Ay  selling  caill,  The  best 
fassoun  I  may.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iii.  in  He  hath  im- 
portun'd  me  with  loue,  In  honourable  fashion.  1633 
BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  358  We  doe,  in  all  fashions  of  sorrow 
bemoane  ourselves.  1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  7,  I 


Subjects  serious  in  themselves,  but  treated  after  my  fashion, 
non-seriously.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac,  i.  viii.  58  In  zigzag 
fashion.  .1  continued  to  ascend. 

b.  In  depreciatory  sense,  After,  in,  a  or  some 
fashion :  somehow  or  another,  in  a  sort,  tolerably, 
not  too  well. 

1614  BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  459  Whom  yet  Rome  har- 
bors, and,  in  a  fashion,  graces.  1860  G.  MACDONALD  Ann. 
O.  Neighb.  i.  (1878)  5  Work  . .  which  I  can  do  after  some 
fashion.  1869  TROLLOPE  He  Knew  xvi.  (1878)  89  Provid- 
ence . .  has  made  mealadyaftera  fashion, 
fo.  A  method  of  doing  anything.  Obs. 

1556  Aurclioft  Isab.  (1608)  K  viij,  And  this  is  the  fachone 
be  the  whiche  al  the  reames  and  dominions  . .  I  presently 
do  posseade,  have  beane  gotten.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbacli's 
Husb.  I,  (i£86)  42  b,  To  wynnowe-  it  after  the  olde  fashion 
with  the  winde.  1614  BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  404  To  say 
nothing  of  the  fashion  of  their  Cures.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill 
Mus,  I.  xi.  39  A  good  fashion  of  singing.  1743  Lond.  # 
CoMtry  Breiu.  n.  (ed.  2)  134  He  would  1  believe  alter  his 
Mind  and  Fashion. 

6.  Mode  of  action,  bearing,  behaviour,  demeanour, 
•air'.  Now  rare. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  29  Be  what  similat 
facyoun  Meche  peple  to  his  favour  he  drew,  a  1535  MORE 
De  Quat.  Noviss.  Wks.  76/1  With  som  good  grace  and 
pleasant  fashion.  1601  ?  MARSTON  Pasquil  ff  Kath,  i.  237 
He.  .takes  a  whiffe  with  graceful!  fashion.  1719  D'URFEY 
Pills  (1872)  IV.  304  She  keeps  her  cruel  Fashion.  1851 
T  HACKERAY  Eng.  Hum.  ii.  (1858)  81  With  such  a  grace,  with 
such  a  fashion. 

b.  pi.  Actions,  gestures,  '  ways '.     Now  rare. 

1569  J-  ROGERS  Gl.  Godly  Loue  182  With  spiteful  wordes 
and  wanton  fashions.  1580  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  28  He 
. .  gave  himself  in  fashions  to  be  somewhat  like  a  Tyrant. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  II.  ix.  37  Whose  eyes  do  dwell  on 
the  faces  and  fashions.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C. 
xxxvi,  He  shall  beg  my  pardon,  and  promise  better  fashions. 

1 7.  Outward  action  or  ceremony ;  a  mere  form, 
pretence.  Obs.  exc.  in  Sc.  phrase,  To  make  fashion : 
to  make  a  show,  pretend. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xl.  7  Worshipping  God 
slyghtly  for  fashyon  sake.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  18 
Ihou  but  leadest  this  fashion  of  thy  mallice  To  the  last 


n.  xxii,  Panurge  made  the  fashion  of  driving  them  [i  e 
dogs]  away.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xvj.  He.. only  just  pits  a 
bit  on  the  plate  to  make  fashion. 

8.  A  prevailing  custom,  a  current  usage ;  esp.  one 
characteristic  of  a  particular  place  or  period  of  time. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnts  of  Aymon  xxvi.  544  A  knighte 
presented,  .a  fayr  knyff,  after  the  facyon  of  the  londe.  1583 
STUBBES  Anat.  Atns.  Dvij,  How  unseemelie. .  a  fashion 
that  is,  let  the  wise  judge.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Aifo  1.  i.  oS 
1  he  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  auoid  cost.  1614  Bp.  HALL 
Recoil,  Treat.  870  Ingenuously,  as  his  fashion  is  1764 
GOLDSM.  Trav.  279  The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting 
fashion  draws.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  in.  xxiv,  Let  every 
man  Follow  the  fashion  of  his  clan  !  i8al  J.  O.  ADAMS  in 
C.  Davies  Metr.  Syst.  in.  (1871)  125  The  old  fashion  of  140 
gallons.. to  the  butt.. was  then  restored,  a  1839  PRAED 
i'oems  (1864)  I.  366  New  follies  come,  new  faults,  new 
fashions.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serm.  i.  7  As  a  fashion  of 
thought  the  idea.  .has.  .passed  away. 


84 

fb.  In//,  often  =  ' Manners  and  customs'  (of 
nations),  '  ways  '  (of  mcnl ;  chielly  in  phrases,  To 
know,  learn,  see  (the)  fashions.  Obs. 

1555  WATERMAN  (title)  The  fardle  of  facions.  1599 
MINSHEU  Dial.  Sp.  ff  Eng.  (1623)  36,  I  will  dye  and  live 
with  thee  Peter,  for  thou  knowest  fashions.  1658-9  Hitrtpn's 
Diary  (1828)  IV.  164  Any  that  come  among  you  to  see 
fashions.  171716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1737)  VI.  v.  106  To  see  the 
country,  and  to  learn  fashions  (as  the  word  goes).  1721 
STRYPE  Ecd.  Mem.  II.  n.  v.  287  The  king  had  sent  him 
[Barnaby  Fitz-Patric]  thither  to  remain  in  his  [the  French 
king's]  court  to  learn  fashions. 

c.  spec,  with  regard  to  apparel  or  personal 
adornment. 

1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Kturwl.  xiv.  (1870)  159,  I  wyll  not 
chaunge  my  olde  fathers  fashyon.  1576  PETTIE  Pal.  Pleas., 
New  fashions  in  cutting  of  beardes,  1596  SHAKS.  Tam.Shr. 
m.  ii.  72  'Tis  some  od  humor  pricks  him  to  this  fashion,  Yet 
oftentimes  he  goes  but  meane  apparel'd.  1654  WHITLOCK 
Zootomia  225  Fashions  crosse  the  Seas  as  oft  as  the  Packet 
Boat.  1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  10  r  4  An  opportunity 
to  introduce  fashions  amongst  our  young  gentlemen.  1833 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Brooke  Fartn  viii.  105  To  dress  themselves 
in  Miss  Black's  fashions.  1859  JF.PHSON  Brittany  xv.  241 
A  tall  stout  man,  dressed  in  country  fashion.  1865  WRIGHT 
Hist.  Caricature  vi.  (1875)  103  During  the  feudal  ages,  the 
fashions  in  France  and  England  were  always  identical. 

9.  Conventional  usage  in  dress,  mode  of  life,  etc., 
esp.  as  observed  in  the  upper  circles  of  society ; 
conformity  to  this  usage.  Often  personified,  or 
quasi-personified. 

(The  first  quot.  may  belong  to  2  or  6.) 

1603  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  i.  161  The  glasse  of  Fashion,  and 
the  mould  of  Forme.  163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  205,  I  am. . 
become  a  courtly  Tobacconist ;  more  for  fashion  then  for 
liking.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Ckarac.  (1737)  III.  288  The  man  of 
quality,  .must,  for  fashion-sake,  appear  in  love.  1739  GIBBER 


To  break  the  spell  of  Fashion  would  be  an  achievement^ 
1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  91  Fashion,  that  destroying  angel. 
1829  LYTTON  Devereux  n,  vii,  Some  better  object  to  wor- 
ship than  the  capricieuse  of  fashion.  1865  Pall  Mall  G. 
i  Aug.  10/2  Fashion  and  bon  ton  are  by  no  means  the  same 
thing.  1891  Daily  News  23  Apr.  3/5  Fashion  is  the  all- 
absorbing  subject. 

b.  Fashionable  people  ;  the  fashionable  world. 
1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salniaf.  (1824)  161  Days.  .When  heart 
met  heart  in  fashion's   hall.     1873  BROWNING  Red  Cotl. 
Nt.-cap  125  Paris  fashion's  blame. 

10.  The  fashion :  a.  The  mode  of  dress,  etiquette, 
furniture,  style  of  speech,  etc.,  adopted  in  society 
for  the  time  being.     To  lead,  set  the  fashion  :  to 
be  an  example  in  dress,  etc.,  for  others  to  follow. 
To  be  in  the  fashion  :  to  adopt  the  accepted  style. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  34  A  scarlet  Robe  with  a  hoode 
(as  the  fashion  then  was).  1601  ?  MARSTON  Pasquiltf  Kath. 
l.  276  Her  loue  is  . .  as  vnconstant  as  the  fashion.  1604 
JAS.  I  Counterbl.  (Arb.)  105  It  is  come  to  be  the  fashion. 
161*  ROWLANDS  Kn_aue  of  Harts  13  Let  vs  haue  standing 
Collers,  in  the  fashion.  1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  77  p  i 
Alexander  the  Great  had  a  wry  Neck,  which  made  it 
the  Fashion  in  his  Court,  to  carry  their  Heads  on  one 
Side.  1762  GOLDSM.  Nash  10  Several  persons  qualified 
to  lead  the  fashion  both  by  birth  and  fortune.  1794  NELSON 
in  Nicolas  Disp.  (ed.  2)  I.  474  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  make  a  breach.  1838  DE 
MORGAN  Ess.  Probab.  Pref.  7  It  was  then  very  much  the 
fashion  . .  to  publish  results  and  conceal  methods.  1840 
DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  xvi,  The  fashion  being  of  course  set 
by  the  upper  class. 

b.  The  person  or  thing  that  it  is  fashionable  to 
admire  or  discuss. 

1790-1811  COMBE  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  (1817)  II.  217, 
I  should  not  be  tempted  to  marry  him,  if  he  were  not  the 
fashion.  1814  MEDWIN  Convers.  Byron  (1832)  I.  55,  I  was 
the  fashion  when  she  first  came  out.  1837  Miss  MITFORD  in 
L'Estrange  Life  III.  v.  78  Another  book.,  is  much  the 
fashion. 

11.  In,  out  of  (the)  fashion  :  in,  out  of,  vogue  or 
customary  use,  esp.  in  polite  society ;  according  or 
contrary  to  the  customary  rule  or  standard.     Also 
To  bring,  come,  grow  into,  go  out  of  fashion. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  v.  v.  5  Slaying  is  the  word,  It  is 
a  deed  in  fashion.  1601  —  Alts  Well  i.  i.  170  Virginitie 
,ike  an  olde  Courtier,  weares  her  cap  out  of  fashion.  1603 
FLORIO  Montaigne  (1632)  505  The  Hungarians  did  very 
tvailefully  bring  them  [war-coaches]  into  fashion.  1608 
W.  SCLATER  Malac/iy  (1650)  103  Sins,  when  they  are  grown 
into  fashion,  are  swallowed  up  as  no  sins.  16x4  BP.  HALI. 
Recoil.  Treat.  684  Shall  nothing  but  our  soules  be  out  of 
he  fashion  ?  1630  K.  Johnson's  Kingd.  %  Commw.  55  Let 
him .  .take  heed,  that  the  apparell  he  weares,  be  in  fashion  in 
the  place  where  he  resideth.  1719  D'URFEV  Pills  (1872)  V. 
154  Would  you  be  a  man  in  Fashion  ?  1738  W.  CLELAND 
Let.  Publisher  Pope's  Dunciad  19  Out  of  power,  or  out  of 
fashion.  1781  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Ckr.  II.  ix.  157  Solitary 
pilgrimages  were.,  much  in  fashion.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  179  The  decorous  gravity  which  had  been  thirty 
'ears  before  in  fashion  at  Whitehall.  1850  Tail's  Mag. 
J-vII.  532  i  Little  dogs  that  had  come  into  fashion.  1880 
Miss  BRADDON  Just  as  I  am  vii,  Aunt  Dora's  gowns  . . 
were  always  in  the  fashion. 

12.  (Man,  woman)  of  fashion:  fa.  (In   early 
use  often  more  fully  of  high,  great,  good  fashion.) 

f  high  quality  or  breeding,  of  eminent  social 
standing  or  repute.  [Cf.  sense  4  and  OF.  ?<:>is  de 
(bonne}  fafoti.]  This  gradually  merges  into  the 
current  sense  b.  That  moves  in  upper-class  society, 
and  conforms  to  its  rules  with  regard  to  dress, 
expenditure,  and  habits. 


FASHION. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xlviii.  187  They  . .  defended 
theym  yygoryously,  as  men  of  highc  facion.  1597  SIM  R. 
CKCIL  in  KIlis  Orig.  Lett.  1.234  III.  43  A  Gentleman  of 
excellent  fashion,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Apol.-j  It  is  sti. 
that  men  of  fashion  and  Gentlemen  should  so  groslybely  their 
owne  knowledge,  c  1675  llousch.Ord.  354  Persons  uf  ^.nd 
fashion,  .that  have  a  desire  to  see  us  at  dinner.  1702  W.  J. 
Brnyn's  I'py.  Levant  x.  37  Greeks  of  Fashion,  who  are  not 
for  herding  with  the  Populace.  1752  HUME  Kss.  .$-  Tr,-at. 
(1777)  I.  204  Augustus  was  obliged,  .to  force  men  of  fashion 
into  the  married  state.  1755  E.  MOORE  in  World  No.  151 
(1772)  III.  278  A  woman  cannot  be  a  woman  of  fashion  till 
she  has  lost  her  reputation.  1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  /K.xxi,  In- 
timacy with  people  of  the  best  fashion.  1800  MRS.  HERVEY 
Moiirtray  Farn.  II.  76  A  person  of  her  fashion  and  figure. 
1824  MEDWIN  Convers.  Byron  (1832)  II.  50,  I  ..  was  in 
favour  with  Brnmmell  (and  that  was  alone  enough  to  make 
a  man  of  fashion '. 

13.  atlrib.  and  Comb.     a.  Simple  attril). 

1829  ll't-stia.  Kev.  XI.  399  This  practice  of  blushing  for 
unmodish  friends,  .belongs  to  the  fashion-mania. 

•fb.  Forming  with  preceding  adj.  a  quasi-adj. 
or  adjectival  phrase.  Obs. 

1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1.  i.  4  What  fashion  Cloath» 
the  Roman  officers  .  ..used.  1712  E.COOKE  I'oy.  .V.  Sea  85 
The  great  Square,  .has  old  Fashion  Houses  on  the  East  and 
South  Sides. 

c.  Forming  with  a  preceding  sb.  or  adj.  an 
adverbial  phrase.  Cf.  -WISE. 

[1494  FABVAN  Citron,  vii.  313  He  had  deuysed  newe 
cngynes  after  towerre  facion.J  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple 
1st.  iv.  xxxii,  Made  like  an  Ivie  leaf,  broad-angle-fashion. 
1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  \.  (1711)66 
Flint  stones,  neatly  made  broad  Arrow-fashion.  1710  Lond. 


Take  the  leg  of  a.,  small  beef  ..and  cut  it  ham-fashion. 
1809-13  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Absentee  ix,  Laying  the  outer- 
most part  of  your  feather  this  fashion  next  to  your  hook. 
1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  App.  624  The  tardy 
bridal  was  done  Christian  fashion.  1886  R.  C.  LESLIE  Sea- 
painter's  Log  216  Picked  up  the  puppy,  holding  it  baby 
fashion  in  his  arms. 

d.  objective,  as  fashion-following  sb.,  fashion- 
fancying  adj. ;  instrumental,  as  fashion-fettered, 
-led  adjs. 

1631  S.  WARD  Happin.  Pract.  (1627)  43  Sabbath-breaking, 
and  fashion-following.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  25  These 
fashion-fansying  wits  Are  empty  thinbrain'd  shells.  1784 
COWPER  Tiroc.  779  Whom  do  I  advise?  the  fashion-led. 
1887  Pall  MallG.  26  Sept.  11/2  Fashion-fettered  fops. 

14.  Special  comb. :  fashion-fly,  fig.  one  who 
sports  in  the  beams  of  fashion ;  fashion  paper, 
a  journal  of  fashionable  life;  fashion-picture, 
a  representation  of  fashionable  costumes  ;  fashion 
piece,  Naut.  (see  quots.);  fashion  plate,  'a 
pictorial  design  showing  the  prevailing  style  or 
new  style  of  dress '  (W.)  ;  fashion-timber,  = 
fashion-piece.  Also  FASHION-MONGER. 

1868  LD.  HOUGHTON  Select,  fr.  Wks.  63  Many  a  careless 
•fashion-fly.  1885  E.  D.  GERARD  Waters  Hercules  xxx, 
She  snatched  up  the  "fashion-paper.  1884  Sat.  Rev. 
14  June  780/1  The  subject  . .  is  a  mere  'fashion-picture. 
1637  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  2  From  it  [the  Stern- 
post]  doth  rise  the  two  "fashion  peeces,  like  a  paire  of  great 
homes.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.,  Fashion-pieces  are 
those  two  Timbers  which  describe  the  breadth  of  the  Ship 
at  the  Stern.  1830  MARRYAT  King*sCwm  xlix.  My.  .fashion 
pieces  were  framed  out.  c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  {Weale)ii7 
Fashion-pieces,  the  timbers  . .  fashioning  the  after-part  of 
the  ship  in  the  plane  of  projection,  by  terminating  the 
breadth  and  forming  the  shape  of  the  stern.  1864  WEBSTEH, 
*  Fashion  plate, 

Fashion  (fe-Jan),  v.  Forms:  5  faeioun,  6 
facion,  -yon,  fation,  fasshion,  7  fashon,  6- 
fashion.  [f.  prec.  sb. ;  cf.  F./afonner.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  fashion  or  shape  to ;  to  form, 
mould,  shape  (either  a  material  or  immaterial 
object).  Also,  To  fashion  out. 

1413  Lvno.  Filer.  Sovile  iv.  xxx.  (1483)  78  That  this 
statua  be  faciound  duely  and  fourmed  as  it  snolde.  c  1500 
Melusine  50  Tentes .. so  meruayllously  facyoned.  1551  T. 
WILSON  Logike  (1580)  45  Leather  when  it  is  made  or 
fashioned  for  the  foote,  is  called  a  Shoe.  1608  D.  T.  Ess. 
Pol.  tf  Mor.  66  b,  To  polish  and  fashion  out  his  then  rough- 
hewen  fortune.  1611  BIBLE  Job  xxxi.  15  Did  not  one 
fashion  vs  in  the  wombe  ?  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Underst.  n. 
ii.  §  2  Every  one . .  who  shall  go  about  to  fashion  in  his 
Understanding  any  simple  Idea.  1697  DRYDEN  Virgil,  Life 
(1721)  I.  41  A  course  Stone  is  presently  fashion'd.  1713  GAY 
Fan  I.  112  Poemstijio)  I.  35  Here  the  loud  hammer  fashions 
female  toys.  1811  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  (1813) 
83  Our  stage  is  so  prettily  fashion'd  for  viewing.  1838 
LYTTON  Alice  28  Young  people  fashion  and  form  each 
other.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  18  Fragments  of  rude 
pottery,  fashioned  by  the  hand.  1878  Masque  Poets  76 
The  wish  I  might  have  fashioned  died  In  dreams. 

\  b.  Said  of  the  constituent  parts  of  anything. 

1668  CULPEPI-ER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  I.  xx.  51  A  Cavity 
fashioned  by  the  Os  sacrum,  the  Hip  and  Share-bones. 

t  C-  To  make  good-looking ;  to  beautify.  Obs. 

"557  ff.  T.  (Genev.)  Epist.  *  *  j,  He  was  disfiguered  to 
"ashion  vs,  he  dyed  for  our  life. 

2.  a.  To  form,  frame,  make.  rare. 

'"'549  Hist,  Lucres  Aijb,  Her  browes  bente,  facioned 
with  fewe  heares.  1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  f,  Mor.  46  b, 
Favonnus.  .had  reason.. to  fashion  them  this  reply.  1840 
DARLYLE  Heroes  (1858)  304  Many  have  to  perish,  fashioning 
i  path  through  the  impassable.  1863  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn 
?rel.  275  The  instrument,  .was  fashioned  of  maple  and  of 
nne.  1880  E.  KIRKE  Garficld  13  Bringing  his  saw  and 
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jackplane  again  into  play,  he  fashioned  companies  . .  out 
of  maple  blocks. 

f  b.  To  contrive,  manage.   Obs. 

c  1540  F*il£r-  T-  79  'n  Thy nne  Animattv.  App.  i.  79  Then 
could  he  fation  in  the  best  wyce  manyadeyntedyche.  1590 
SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  194  They  haue  cooiorned  ..  To 
fashion  this  false  sport.  1506  —  i  Hen.  fV,  i.  iii.  297  You, 
and  Dowglas  . .  As  I  will  fashion  it,  shall  happily  meete. 

jjjo^  oth.  iv.  ii.  242  His  going  thence,  which  I  will 

fashion  to  fall  out  betweene  twelue  and  one. 

3.  To  give  a  specified  shape  to ;  to  model 
according  to>  after>  or  like  (something) ;  to  form 
f  into  (the  shape  of  something) ;  to  shape  into 
or  to  (something).  Also  re/I,  and  f  intr.  for  refl. 

1526  TINDALE  Rom,  viii.  29  Fasshioned  unto  the  shape  of 
his  sonne.  A  1585  ABF.  SANDYS  Serin.  (1841)  421^  We  are 
exhorted  to  fashion  ourselves  according  to  that  similitude 
and  likeness  which  is  in  him.  1599  SHAKS.  Mitch  Ado  in. 
iii.  142  Fashioning  them  [the  Hotblouds]  like  Pharaoes 
souldiours.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  151  Coines  . . 
fashioned  like  point-aglets.  1672-3  GREW  Anat.  Plants  II. 
ii.  §  31  The  Mould;  about  which,  the  other  more  passive 
Principles  gathering  themselves,  they  all  consort  and  fashion 
to  it.  1774  J-  BRYANT  Mythol.  I.  467  This  they  fashioned 
to  a  conical  figure.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud. 
Nat.  (1799)  IL  149  Some  of  them  are  fashioned  into  the 
figure  of  shells.  1809  PINKNEY  Trav.  France  242  Chairs 
fashioned  according  to  the  designs.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  <$• 
Prices  I.  xx.  508  A  smith  to  fashion  his  steel  into  picks  or 
awls.  1872  BAGEHOT /Vy.r:V$  <§-/W.  (1876)216  Communities 
which  are  fashioned  after  the  structure  of  the  elder  world. 

b.  With  complement  or  complementary  obj. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  K7,  in.   iii.  65  When  Talbot  hath 

.  .fashion'd  thee  that  Instrument  of  III.     1605  —  Lear  i.  ii. 
200  All  with  me's  meete,  that  I  can  fashion  fit. 

4^4.  To  change  the  fashion  of;  to  modify,  trans- 
form. With  compl.  like,  or  const,  to.  Obs. 

1528  TINDALE  Obed.  Chr,  Man  97  b,  When  a  man  fealeth 
.  .him  selfe.  .altered  and  fascioned  lyke  vnto  Christe.  1547 
Homilies  i.  Falling  front  God  i.  (1859'  84  Be  fashioned  to 
him  in  all  goodness  requisite  to  the  children  of  God.  1376 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  382  Fashion  yourselfe  to  sober- 
nesse.  1x1592  H.  SMITH  Serin.  (1866)  312  Fashion  thyself 
to  Paul.  1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  n.  i.  220  Send  him  but 
hither,  and  He  fashion  him.  i6iz  BIBLE  Phil.  iii.  21  Who 
shall  change  our  vile  bodie,  that  it  may  bee  fashioned  like 
vnto  his  glorious  body.  1753  FOOTE  Eng.  in  Paris  Epil. 
Wks.  1709  I.  31  His  roughness  she'll  soften,  his  figure 
shu'll  fashion. 

t  b.  To  counterfeit,  pervert.  Obs. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  \.  iii.  31  It  better  fits  my  bloud  to 
be  disdain'd  of  all,  then  to  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  loue 
from  any.  1599  —  Hen,  V>  \.  ii.  14  God  forbid.  .That  you 
should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  reading. 

5.  To  give  (a  person  or  thing)  a  fashion  or  form 
suitable  to  or  to  do  (something) ;  to  accommodate, 
adapt  to.    Also  refl.  and  intr.  for  refl.    Now  rare. 

1526  TINDALE  i  Cor.  ix.  22  In  all  thynge  I  fasshioned  my 
silfe  to  all  men.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  in.  i.  135  How 
shall  I  fashion  me  to  weare  a  cloake?  1599  —  Much  Ado 
v.  iv.  88  A  halting  sonnet  . .  Fashioned  to  Beatrice.  1608 
D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  <$•  Mor.  88  b,  There  are  some  that  fashion 
themselves  to  nothing  more,  then  how  to  become  speculative 
into  another.  1612  BREREWOOD  Lang.  $  Relig.  vi.  50  It 
was  spoken  corruptly,  according  as  the  peoples  tongues 
would  fashion  to  it.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen,  K//7,  iv.  ii.  50 This 
Cardinall  . .  fashion'd  to  much  Honor  From  his  Cradle. 
1623  MASSINGER  Dk.  Milan  n.  i,  Lies  ..  fashion'd  to  so 
damnable  a  purpose.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  fy  Commiv. 

e>g  We  fashion  our  selves  to  extoll  the  ages  past.     1770 
OLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  146  Doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying 
hour.   1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  i.  3  These  priests 
fashioned    that  which  they  did   not   understand  to  their 
respective  wants  and  wishes. 

f  b.  To  present  the  form  of ;  to  represent.  Obs. 
1590-6  SPENSER  (title\  The  Faerie  Queene,  Disposed  into 
twelve  books  fashioning  XII  Morall  vertues. 

c.  intr.  To  bring  oneself,  *have  the  face*  (to 
do  something),  dial.     (Cf.  quot.  1591  in  5.) 

1847  E.  BRONTE  Wuthering  Heights  (1858)  n  Aw  wonder 
how  yah  can  faishipn  to  stand  theear  i'  idleness.  Ibid.  29 
She  did  fly  up,  asking  how  he  could  fashion  to  bring  that 
gipsy  brat  into  the  house.  1883  Almondbury  fy  Huddersf. 
Gfoss.t  'Why  don't  you  go  and  ask  him  for  it?'  'I  cannot 
fashion '. 

6.  Naut.  (See  quot.)   Obs. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Civb,  The  knees  . . 
fashion  the  transoms  to  the  ship's  side.  [Ibid,  supra  :  The 
knees  which  connect  the  beams  to  the  sides.] 

Fashion,  var.  of  FARCIN  Obs.,  farcy. 

FasMonability  (fse  janabi-liti).  [f.  next :  see 
-bility,  -ITY.]  =  FASHIONABLENESS. 

1839  G.  DARLEY  Introd.  Beanm.  $  Fl.  Wks.  I.  30 
Fashionability  is  a  kind  of  elevated  vulgarity.  1881  BLACK 
Beautiful  Wretch  I.  28  There  was  far  too  much  flimsiness 
and  fashionabihty  about  their  social  circle. 

Fashionable    (fse-Janab'l),    a.    and    sb.      [f. 
FASHION  v.  and  s&.  +  -ABLE.] 
A.  adj. 

fl.  Capable  of  being  fashioned,  shaped,  or 
moulded.  Const,  to,  unto.  Of  a  damaged  article  : 
Capable  of  being  brought  into  shape.  Obs. 

1607  HIERON  Wks.  \.  238  Hee  that.. can  endure  the 
hewing,  and  groweth  more  and  more  fashionable  vnto  good 
things.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi.  (1632)  835  Nine 
yeares  olde,  a  most  fashionable  and  waxen  age  for  all  im- 
pression. 1614  JACKSON  Creed  m.  viii.  Wks.  II.  256  Peter's 
..power  by  them  [keys] ..  to  exclude  alt  that  were  not 
fashionable  to  this  rock  and  corner  stone.  1623  ROWLAND- 
SON  God's  Bless.  27  Could  the  iron  be  pliable  and  fashion- 
able to  the  minde  of  the  smith.  1656  in  Picton  LSpool 
Finnic.  Rec.  ^1883)  I.  152  Some  cups  are  broken  and  not 
fashionable. 
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t  b.  Conformable  to.  Obs. 

1657  R.  CARPENTER  Astrology  15  It  is  most  fashionable  to 
Reason,  That  Job,  by  Mustek,  .understands  [etc.]. 

t  2.  Pertaining  to  outward  form  or  ceremony  ; 
merely  formal.  Obs,  (Cf.  FASHION  sb.  7.) 

1614  Ui>.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  612  A  fashionable  observa- 
tion of  the  Otttwarde  Letter.  1633  —  Hard  Texts  no  His 
fashionable  disciples  . .  went  away  from  him.  a  1656 

—  Soliloquies  73  Not  that  we  should,  .fall  suddenly  into  a 
fashionable  devotion.      1616   S.   WARD  Coale  from  Altar 
(1627)47  No  maruell  if  his  seruice  be  formal!  and  fashionable. 
Ibid.  82  To  confess  the  truth  of  the  fashionable  Christian. 

•f*  3.  Of  a  good  fashion  or  appearance ;  good- 
looking,  stylish.  Also,  fashionable-  like.  Obs. 

1630  A*.  Jo/insott's  Kingd.  %  Commiv.  135  We  have 
fashionable  attendance.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  Diija, 
Some  of  them  Bear-like-whelps  (by  licking  and  smoothing) 
have  gotten  some  fashionable  like  shape.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  i.  244  A  Cap.  .made  of  a  Hare-skin,  very  convenient 
and  fashionable  enough.  1720  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5865/4 
A  light  dapple  grey  Nag.  .fashionable  and  full  aged. 

4.  a.  Of  persons:  Observant  of  or  following  the 
fashion  ;  dressing  or  behaving  in  conformity  with 

the  standard  of  elegance  current  in  upper-class 
society. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr,  fy  Cr.  in.  iii.  165  A  fashionable  Hoste 
. .  slightly  shakes  his  parting  Guest  by  th'  hand.  1609 
W.  M.  Man  in  Moone  (1849)  42  A  finical!  fellow  he  is,  and 
very  fashionable.  1738  CHESTERF.  Common  Sense  n  Feb. 
No.  16  Taste  is  now  tne  fashionable  Word  of  the  fashionable 
World.  18x6  Remarks  Eng.  Mann.  86  Nor  do  I  believe 
a  less  fashionable  man  would  have  paid  any  attention.  1845 
Florists  *}rnl.  139  A  numerous  and  fashionable  company. 
i8g»  Speaker  30  July  141/1  Reviewers  are  apt  to  be.. 
slavishly  fashionable  in  adjectives. 

absol.  1790  HAN.  MORE  Relig.  Fash.  World  (1791)  i  The 
polite  and  the  fashionable. 

b.  Of  things,  esp.  dress  :  Conformable  to  fashion  ; 
in  accordance  with  prevailing  usage;  of  the  kind 
in  vogue  among  persons  of  the  upper  class.  Of 
immaterial  things  :  Approved  by  custom,  generally 
accepted,  current  (now  in  depreciatory  sense). 

1608  W.  SCLATEK  Malachy  (1650)  103  It . .  was  grown  so 
fashionable,  that  it  seemed  to  be  no  sin.  1639  FULLER  Holy 
War  in.  vL  (1840)  125  His  . .  attire  more  fashionable.  1650 

—  Pisgah  ii.  viii.  177  Such  chariots  were  . .  fashionable  in 
their  fights.    1665  GLANVILL  Seep.  Sci.  Add.  to  R.  Soc.  62 
The  eminence  of  your  condition   will.. make  philosophy 
fashionable.    1668  ROKEBY  Let.  6  Oct.  in  Metn.  (Surtees)  17 
A  rideing  cloake  of  y°  best  worsted  camlett  of  a  fashionable 
sorte.     1700  DRYDEN  Fables,   Pygmalion   45   Fashionable 
robes  her  person  deck.     1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <$•  F.  III.  229 
The  fashionable  opinions  of  the  court.    1823  LAMB  Elia 
(1860)  157  A  newer  and  more  fashionable  mansion.     1825 
j.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  II.  329  A  fashionable  dress.      18^8 
MACAULAY  Hist.Eng.  I.  515  Artificial  ringlets  clustering  in 
fashionable  profusion  round  his  shoulders.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT 
F.  Holt  119  His  illusions,  .were  not  of  a  fashionable  sort. 

5.  a.  Of,    pertaining    to,    or    characteristic    of 
persons  of  fashion,     b.   Treating  of  the  world  of 
fashion.     C.  Frequented  or  patronized  by  people 
of  fashion. 

a.  i?ia  STEELE  Sped.  No.  504  f  4  These  rascals,  -carried 
it  with  a  fashionable  haughty  air.  1790  HAN.  MORE  Relig. 
Fash.  World  (1791)  221  That  mode  of  life  emphatically 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  fashionable.  1884  J. 
HALL  A  Chr.  Home  75  A  hollow  and  conventional '  fashion- 
able life '. 

b-  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  169  Nor  are  Sacred 
Books  wanting  to  the  Sect  [of  the  Dandies] ;  these  they 
call  Fashionable  Novels.  1882  PEBODY  Eng.  Journal,  xi. 
78  The  Mortiing  Post,  .made  a  name  for  itself  by  its  fresh 
and  sparkling  paragraphs  of  Court  and  fashionable  gossip. 

O.  1815  tr.  Due  de  Lewis's  Engl,  iqth  Cent.  i.  170  Rane- 
lagh  pleases  them  much :  it  is  even  called  fashionable 
[orig.  il  recoit  meme  1'epithete  fa  fashionable}.  1838  EMER- 
SON Nat.,  Lit.  Ethics  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  214  In  fashionable  or 
political  saloons.  1839  HOOD  Up  the  Rhine  43  The  Waal 
branch  of  the  fashionable  river.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey 
xviii,  Burgess  &  Co., — fashionable  tailors  {but  very  dear). 
1877  JOHNSTON  Diet.  Geog.  1234/1  Scarborough,  .is  now  the 
most  fashionable  watering-place  on  the  N.E.  coast.  1881 
LADY  HERBERT  Edith  i  And  drew  up  at  a  door  in  a  fashion- 
able quarter. 

B.  sb.  A  fashionable  person.     Chiefly  in//. 

a  1800  T.  BELLAMY  Beggar  j?<?x(x8oi)  1. 178  All  the  fashion- 
ables in  town.  1800  H.  WELLS  Constantia  Neville  I.  240 
That  he  was  merely  a  fashionable,  she  could  not  believe. 
1800  Sporting  Mag.  XV.  265  Our  fair  fashionables.  1834 
M  EDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II.  150  Fashionables  of  _all 
countries.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xMx,  A  very  pleasing 
and  witty  fashionable.  1883  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Girl  of 
Period  II.  ii  She  will  probably  end  her  days  as  a  frantic 
Fashionable. 

Fashionabledom  (farjanab'ldom).  rare.  [f. 
prec.  +  -DOM.]  The  fashionable  world. 

1859  SALA  Tiu.  round  Clock  (1861)  338  A  grand  entertain- 
ment, .given  in  Fashionabledom. 

Fa'shionableness.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
fl.  Superficiality,  formality.  Cf.  FASHIONABLK  2. 
1608-1 1  BP.  HALL  Epist.  in.  iii.  43  All  which  that  Babylonish 
religion  shifteth  off  with  a  carelesse  fashionablenesse.  i6iz-S 

—  Contempt.  N.  T.  Bloody  Issue  Wks.  (1634)  II.  _isg  Out- 
ward    fashionablenesse  comes  into  no  account  with  God  ; 
that  is  onely  done  which  the  soule  doth. 

2.  -\-&.  Elegance,  attractiveness  (obs,}.  b.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  in  vogue  or  in  conformity 
with  fashion. 

1640  FULLER  Josephs  Coat  iii.  (1867)  128  (To  give  the 
world,  .her  due)  she  hath  for  the  time  a  kind  of  a  pleasing 
fashionable  ness.  1661  \$<yi\.v.  Style  of  Script,  187  A  Fashion- 
ableness  which  within  a  short  while  will  perhaps  be  Ridicu- 
lous. 1699  LOCKE  Editc.  §  37  This  outside  fashionableness  of 
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tlit  Taylor  or  Tire-woman's  making.  1776  ADAM  SMITH 
IK.  N.  i.  xi.  (1869)  J.  165  The  fashionablcness  ami  scarcity 
of  the  wine.  1841  HOR.  SMITH  Moneyed  Man  I.  iv.  95  The 

ultra-fashionablcncss  of  a  professed  elegante, 

Fashionably  (fie-Jan&bli),  adv.    [f.  as  prec. 

+  -LY  -'.]     In  a.  fashionable  manner. 

•(•  1.  With  respect  to  the  fashion  or  external  form  : 
outwardly,  superficially,  in  appearance.  (Cf. 
FASHIONABLE  2.)  Obs. 

1614  Br.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  85  Howfewe  are  there,  that 
doe  otherwise  than  fashionably  professc  him  [Christ].  1615 
SrEfHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  336  A  Pettifogging  Atturny 
. .  may  take  bribes  from  both  parties,  and  please  both 
fashionably.  1628  Up.  HALL  Contempt.  IV.  xii.  74  Neither 
doth  Saul  goe  fashionably  to  worke,  but  does  this  service 
heartily.  1656  Artif.  Handsoin.  25  Those  many  arts  . .  of 
dressing  and  adorning,  which,  .ingenuity  . .  had  found  out, 
and  fashionably  used. 

2.  Conformably  to  the  prevailing  fashion  or  usage, 
esp.  that  current  in  upper-class  society. 

1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Serving  Man  (Arb.)  83  A  Seruing 
man . .  is  cast  behind  his  master  as  fashionably  as  his  sword 
and  cloake  are.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Cfutrac.  n.  n.  ii.  (1737)  II. 
i4_8  However  fashionably  we  may  apply  the  Notion  of  good 
Living,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1737)  II.  vi.  215  He  might  so 
fashionably  and  genteelly . .  have  been  duelled  or  fluxed  into 
another  world.  Ibid.  VI.  iii.  94  A  rotten,  fashionably-diseased 
body.  1781  COWPER  Hope  92  A  mind,  not  yet  so  blank,  or 
fashionably  blind.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  (1849)  125 
They  were  dressed  fashionably,  but  simply. 

t  Pa'Shional,  a.  Obs.  Also  fashionall.  f  f. 
FASHION  sb.  +-AL.]  =  FASHIONABLE  2  and  3. 

1617  DONNE  Serm.  cxlvii.  VI.  15  False  and  Fashional 
Christians.  1618  Ibid,  cxxxiii.  V.  389  The  fashional  man 
that  will  do  as  he  sees  great  men  do.  a  1631  —  Lett.  (1633) 
360,  I  think  it  now  most  seasonable  and  fashionall  for  mee 
to  breake.  1620  GAULE  Holy  Madn.  98  The  fine  Flourishes 
of  his  Fashionall  Rhetoricke. 

t  Pa'shionary,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FASHION 
sb.  +-ABY.]  Formal;  =  FASHIONABLE  2. 

a  1640  W.  FENNER  Sacrifice  of ' Fait/i/rill  (164$)  176  Your 
formall  repentance,  .your  fashionary  prayers. 

t  Fa'sliionate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  FASHION  v. 
+  -ATE  *.]  a.  Fashioned  or  formed  after  an  image 
or  model,  b.  Well  formed,  perfect. 

1593  B.  BARNES  Parthenopkil  Madrigal  xxii,  That  figure 
fashionate  Which  in  the  jetty  mirror  lurks.  1593  LODGE 
Will.  Longbcard  Addr.  to  Rdr.,  Men  are  in  thraldome  to 
their  fashionate  manners.  1609  DEKKER  GvlFs  Home-bit. 
(1812)  c-4  Your  mediterranean  isle  [middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's] 
is  then  the  only  gallery  wherein  the  pictures  of  all  your  true 
fashionate  and  complemental  gulls  are.  .hung  up. 

I  Fa'sliionative,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  fascion- 
ative.  [f.  FASHION  sb.  and  v.  +  -ATIVE.]  a.  1  Prone 
to  fantastic  behaviour,  affected,  b.  Tending  to 
fashion  or  form  ;  formative  of. 

1584  LODGE  Alarum  i8b,  It  is  idlenesse  that  maketh 
amorous  ;  it  is  idlenesse  that  maketh  fascionative.  a  1693 
URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xlii.  348  A  Third  Act,  fashionative 
of  another  Member. 

Fashioned  (far/and),  ///.  a.1  [f.  FASHION  v. 
+  -ED !.]  Wrought  into  fashion  or  shape ;  formed 
with  art  or  skill.  Rarely  of  persons. 

1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  xlii.  16  Let  them  conuerte  . .  that  . . 
saye  to  fashioned  ymages :  ye  are  oure  godes.  1691  LOCKE 
Lffiuer.  Interest  Wks.  1727  II.  83  Fashion'd  Plate  sells  for 
more  than  its  Weight  of  the  same  Silver.  1807  SIR  R. 
WILSON  Jrnl.  9  July  in  Life  (1862)  II.  viii.  305,  I  had  ex- 
pected to  see  a  gentleman,  but  I  never  saw  one  less  fashioned. 
1829  CARLYLE  Misc.  (18571  H-  86  A  character  is  a  com- 
pletely fashioned  will.  1881  J.  PATON  in  Eiuycl.  Brit. 
XI  I.  299/2  It  was  necessary  to  seam  them  [stockings]  up  the 
selvages  of  web  shaped  on  the  frame  (fashioned  work). 
b.  preceded  by  adv.  of  manner. 

1496  [see  EVIL  adv.  8c].  1710  Lottd.  Gaz.  No.  4691/4 
Florence  O'Donoughue  . .  a  . .  clean  Limb'd  and  well- 
fashioned  Man.  1769  Dublin  Merc.  i6-ip  Sept.  9/1  Black- 
Nose,  .has  given  such  proof  of  his  getting  the  finest  fashioned 
foals.  1835  LVTTON  Rienzi  I.  t,  Less  warlike  or  worse 
fashioned  weapons. 

Fashioned  (fce'/and),  ///.  a.2  Also  Sc.  faw- 
sont.  [f.  FASHION  sb.  +  -ED2.]  Having  or  pro- 
vided with  a  fashion  (»'.  e.  an  appearance,  manner, 
or  shape)  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Only  in  para- 
synthetic  combinations  as  honest-,  long-,  many-, 
•what-a-fashioned;  also  OLD-FASHIONED.  Exten- 
sion-fashioned (nonce -wd.):  possessed  of  the 
property  of  extension. 

1577  B.  GoocKlIeresbach's  thtsb.  i.  (1586)  10  A  newe  and 
a  strange  fashioned  Mill  of  your  owne  devise.  1381  SIDNEY 
Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  58  Many,  and  many-fashioned  Gods. 
1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  xiii.  (1821)  631  Thus  may  your 
honour  see  what  a  fashioned  warre,  I  doe  conceiue  to  bee 
least  in  charge.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barlhol.  Anat.  i. 
vii.  14  The  Peritonaeum  . .  is  like  a  Bladder,  or  a  long- 
fashioned.  Egg.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Balk  %  Selv.  64  One 
figure  being  as  much  extension  fashion'd  as  another.  1787 
BURNS  Twa  Dogs  142  Decent,  honest  fawsont  folk. 

Fashioner  (far/ansi) .  [f.  FASHION  v.  +  -EB  l .] 
One  that  fashions  ;  one  that  gives  fashion  or  shape 
to ;  a  creator,  maker. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  i  Cor.  xi.  1 1  The  man  is 
principal!  doer  and  fashioner.  1613  tr.  De  Monfarfs  Surv. 
E.  Indies  Pref.  Bja,  The  Fashioner  of  this  work.  (11673 
J.  CARYL  in  Spurgeon  Trcas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxxxix.  14  God  is 
the.  .fashioner  of  us  all.  1809  MRS.  J.  WEST  The  Mother 
(1810)  224  Fancy,  fashioner  of  ills  Most  horrible.  1820 
Scorr  Motiast.  xxxvii,  A  fashioner  of  doublets.  1864 
SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm.  #  Eng.  III.  27  A  new  era  of  which 
he  was.  .the  fashioner. 


FASHIONING. 

b.  One  who  makes  articles  of  dress  ;  a  tailor 
costumier,  modiste.  Obs.  or  arch. 

[Cf.  F.  facottnicr,  '  ouvrier  qui  tiavaille  aux  ouvrages 
faconncs  '  (Littrt-).] 

1625  B.  IONSON  Staple  ofN.  v.  i,  Where  is  my  Fashioner. . 
Linener,  Perfumer,  Barber?  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Fashioner,  as  the  Queen's  Fashioner,  or  Taylor.  1771 
SMOU.F.TT  Humph.  Cl.  (1815)  254  Mr.  Coshgrave,  the 
fashioner  in  Shuffolk  Street.  1826  SCOTT  Mai.  Mala^r.  i.  52 
Those  humble  fashioners.,  went  to  work  hy  measuring  the 
person  of  their  customer.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade* 
Fashioner  . .  a  tailor.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in 
Jrnl.  Geog.  Sac.  XXIX.  323  Fashion  and  its  fashioners. 

Fashioning  (fre'Janin),  -vbl.  sb.    [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ING  L] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FASHION  ;   an  instance 
of  this. 

1580  BARET  Alv.  F  161  A  fashioning  of  a  thing,  forma- 
tnra.  1594  T.  B.  La  Pritnaud.  Fr.  Aca<{.  u.  399  The  con- 
ception and  fashioning  of  man.  a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pot. 
(1617)  673  Earnest  exhortations  . .  for  my  better  fashioning 
unto  good  correspondence  and  agreement,  a  1628  PRESTON 
New  Covt.  (1634)  337  It  is  the  inward  fashioning  of  every 
man's  apprehension  that  makes  him  happy,  a  1635  NAUNTON 
Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  35  Art  and  Nature  had  spent  their 
excellencies  in  his  fashioning.  1861  W.  F.  COLLIER  Hist. 
/,*«£.  Lit.  141  The  occasional  dressing  of  leather  and 
fashioning  of  gloves.  1884  LittelFs  Living  Age  CLXI.  67 
A  mind  that  ruled  the  fingers'  fashionings. 

attrib.  184.7  EMERSON  Poems,  Monadnoc  Wks.  (Bonn)  I. 
435  Wax  their  fashioning  skill  betrays. 

b.  spec.  (See  quot.)  Also  attrib.^  *$>  fashioning- 
needle,  -point. 

1874  KNIGHT  Did.  Meck^  Fashioning-needle^  one  of  the 
needles  in  a  knitting-machine  which  lift  loops  from  some  of 
the  bearded  needles  and  transfer  them  to  others,  in  order  to 
widen  or  narrow  the  work.  1893  Labour  Commits  ion  Gloss., 
Fashioning^  the  process  of  shaping  the  stocking-leg  and 
foot,  also  the  shirt-sleeve  and  pant-leg,  and  back.  This  is 
done  by  hand  by  means  of  small  points  with  which  some  of 
the  loops  are  removed  to  narrow  the  stocking  or  pant  at 
the  ankle.. In  the  steam-work  these  fashioning  points  are 
forced  through  the  material  by  pressure. 

2.  Style  in  which  a  thing  is  fashioned.     Also 
concr. 

1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ck.  Lindisf.  81  Stones  of  Norman 


DUNCAN  Social  Departure  412  Rich  fashionings  in  wood 
and  precious  metals. 

1 3.  The  action  or  habit  of  following  fashions 
(of  dress).  Obs.  rare—1. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  173  As  much  Pride  might  be 
in  affected  Gravity,  as  in  changeable  fashioning. 

Fashioning  (fje-Janirj ),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. + 
-ING  2.]  That  fashions. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <$•  Selv.  in  A  fashioning  or 
plastick  spring  of  lifesomness. 

Fashionist  (fe-Janist).    [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 

1.  A  follower  of  the  fashions ;  one  who  conforms 
to  the  prevailing  style  of  dress  ;  a  fashion-monger. 

1616  CHAPMAN  Hornet's  Hymns  Epil.,  For  ostentation 
humble  truth  still  flies,  And  all  confederate  fashionists 
defies.  1750  E.  SMITH  Compleat  Housewife  Pref.,  The 
Israelites  grew  Fashionists,  and  would  have  a  King.  1850 
LVELL  ynd  Visit  U.  S.  II.  15  'There  go  two  of  our 
fashionists 'j  pointing  to  two  gaily-dressed  ladies,  in  the 
latest  Parisian  costume. 

2.  One    who    prescribes    or    sets  the  fashions. 
rare—1. 

1815  MILMAN  Fazio  (1821)  27  Signior  Dandalo,  the  court 
fashionist. 

Fashiouize  (fe-Jsnaiz),  v.  ran-1,  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  make  (a  garment)  fashion- 
able ;  to  alter  (clothes)  according  to  the  fashion. 

1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XV.  450  His  taste  compelled  him  to 
send  this  suit  to  his  tailor  every  month  to  be  fashionized. 

Fashionless  (fe-Janles),  a.  [f.  FASHION  s6. 
+  -LESS.]  Without  fashion  or  shape. 


1  With  heaps 

1833  WHITTIER  Proselytes  Prose  Wks.  1888  I.  309  We 
grapple  with  the  fashionless  air.  1860  LD.  LYTTON  Lncilc 
u.  vi,  The  fashionless  cloud  of  far  time. 

t  Fa-shionly,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  l.]  ?  Subject  to  the  sway  of  fashion. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  VIII.  ix.  (1614)  784  Thou  . . 
mightest  see  as  Monster-like  fashions  at  home,  and  more 
fashionly  monster  of  thy  selfe. 

Fashion-monger,  [f.  FASHION  sb.  +  MONGER.] 
One  who  studies  and  follows  the  fashion  or 
fashions. 

1599  MARSTON  Sea.  Villanie  166  Each  quaint  fashion- 
monger,  whose  sole  repute  Rests  in  his  trim  gay  clothes. 
1624  HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  vi.  298  Wild  fashion-mongers,  and 
fantasticke  gallants.  1782  European  Mag.  I.  247  A  knot 
of  fashion-mongers  assembled  in  the  drawing  room  of  a 
French  dancer.  1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  u.  (1863) 
425  A  thrifty  fashion-monger. 

Hence  \  Pashion-monging  ppl.  a. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Adov.  i.  94  Fashion-monging  boyes. 

Fashions  (fe-JasX  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms :  6  fa's)oheous, (7  fachius),  6-7  fasohious, 
(8  fachious),  9  fash(e  ous,  7-  fashious.  [ad. 
Q¥.faschenx  Cft.fAcheiix),  f.  fascher  (fAcher)  to 
FASH.]  Causing  or  giving  anxiety  or  trouble ; 
tiresome,  vexatious,  rarely  of  a  person. 


86 

1536  Hr.i.i.KNDKN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  xlv,  It  were  bot 
anc  faschious  and  vane  laboure.  1599  JAS.  1  BaeriA.  AupoK 
(160^)  125  To  free  mens  heads,  .from  the  fashious  thoughts 
on  their  affaires.  ,11662  K.  BAII.LIE  Lett,  f,  Jruls.  (1775) 
I.  221  The  way  of  proceeding  was  fashious  both  to  ours 
and  the  English  commissioners.  1789  BURNS  Let.  to  Jos. 


Trnnant  56  For,  faith,  they'll  aibfins  fin'  them  fashious. 
181 1  SCOTT  Let.  25  Aug.  in  Lockhart,  Wearing  on  as  easily 
as  this  fashious  world  will  permit.  1876  WUttf  Gloss., 
A  fashous  kind  of  a  body. 

Pasiane,  obs.  var.  of  PHEASANT. 

Fasing,  obs.  form  of  FACING. 

t  Faskidar.  Sc.  Obs.  A  name  applied  to  the 
Northern  Gull. 

1703  M.  MARTIN  Dcscr.  Western  Isl.  73  The  Bird  Faskidar 
[is]  about  the  bigness  of  a  Sea-maw  of  the  middle  size.  1766 
PENNANT  Zool.  (1770)  IV.  25  The  arctic  gull  is . .  the  Faskidar 
of  Martin. 

Fason,  -oun,  -owne,  obs.  ff.  FASHION. 

Fas s ait e  (fx-s«|3it).  Min.  Also  fassait. 
[Named  in  1796  by  Dolomieu,  and  in  1817  by 
Werner,  after  Fossa  (in  the  Tyrol)  where  it  was 
found :  see  -ITE.]  f  a.  Foliated  zeolite  (0AO. 
b.  A  variety  of  pyroxene,  containing  a  little 
alumina  in  addition  to  the  elements  of  sahlite. 

1814  T.  ALLAN  Min.  Nomen.  46  Foliated  zeolite  . . 
Fassait.  Ibid.  5  Fassaite  of  Werner  is  a  variety  of  augite. 

Passe  :  see  FAS. 

t  Fasse-phierre.  Herb.  Obs.  ^SAMPHIRE. 

1710  LONDON  &  WISE  Coinpl.  Card.  (I7I9)  3J6  He  should 
likewise  plant  in  Borders  of  the  same  Walls,  his  Fasse- 
phierre,  or  Samphire. 

Fassee,  obs.  form  of  FARCY. 

Fasset,  obs.  form  of  FACET,  FAUCET. 

Fasshin,  -sshon,  s)ahyon,  obs.  ff.  FASHION. 

\  Fa'ssion.  Obs.  In  5  faoyon,  fassyone.  [ad. 
med.L.  fassion-em  (Papias),  f.  L./atert  to  confess.] 

f  1440  Promp.  Pant.  150/2  Fassyone,  or  knowlechynge 
[facyon,  P.],/asst0,  confessio. 

Fa'ssion,  -oun,  -(sNsyon(e,  Sc.  fassoun, 
(-s)sowne,  obs.  ff.  FASHION. 

Fassone,  var.  of  FARCIN  Obs.,  farcy. 

Fast  (fast),  sbl  Also  3-6  faste,  Orm.  fasste. 
[Early  ME.  faste,  prob.  a.  ON.  fasta  (Da.  faste, 
Svf.fasta),  =  OS./asfa,  OHG./asta  (MHG.  vasle), 
{.  OTeM.fastfjan  to  FAST.  The  OE.  synonym  was 
fssten  :  see  FASTEN  s&.] 

1.  An  act  or  instance  of  fasting :  a.  as  a  religious 
observance,  or  as  an  expression  of  grief. 

c  1200  ORMIN  11329  All  wipbutenn  mete  &  drinnch  Heold 
Crist  hiss  fasste  paere.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6523  (Cott.)  But 
sum  o  bairn  bis  fast  forsoke,  And  bai  bis  riche  manna  toke. 
£1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xii.  134  The  seke  men  be  not  con- 
stre_y_ned  to  bat  fast.  1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg-.  De  Invent. 
VI.  ill.  1 16  a.  He  kepeth  not  the  true  fast  whyche  forbeareth 
flesh,  or  forgoeth  his  supper.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Acts 
XXVU.Q  Because  also  the  tyme  of  the  Fast  was  now  passed. 
1633  FORD  'Tis  Pity  i.  iii,  I  have  ..  even  starv'd  My  veins 
with  daily  fasts.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  C.  FrykSs  Voy.  E.  Itid.  350 
We  kept  a  Fast  in  our  Ship,  to  beg  God's  assistance.  1851 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Hut.  Peace  (1877!  III.  iv.  xiv.  133  The 
day  appointed  for  a  general  fast.  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I. 
viil.  515  The  reformed  clergy,  .appointed  a  public  fast. 

fig.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  29031  (Cott.)  pe  thnd  es  better  ban 
pe  twa  wit  gastli  fast  all  giltes  for-ga.  1545  BRINKLOW 
Compl.  57  The  Scripture  teacheth  what  true  fast  is.  .that  is 
to  say  ;  To  lett  them  out  of  bondage  which  be  in  danger  . . 
to  deale  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  &c.  [See  Isa.  Iviii.  6.) 

b.  in  general.  To  break  (one's)  fast:  see  BREAK  v. 
pc. 

c\$y>  Promp.  Parv.  151/1  Faste  of  abstynence,/<r/K«i"K;«. 
1669  DRYDEN  Tyran.  Lore  n.  i,  She's  . .  refus'd  to  cast  One 
glance  to  feed  me  for  so  long  a  fast.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  ll. 
247  That  fast  To  virtue  I  impute  not.  1843  HOOD  Song  of 
S/iirt  v,  I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape  . .  ft  seems  so  like 
my  own,  Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep. 

fc.  The  action  of  fasting;  abstinence  from 
food.  Also  personified.  Obs.  rare. 

[111300, 1545:  see  i  Jig-]  1603  SHAKS.  Meas./orM.  I.  ii. 
130  Surfet  is  the  father  of  much  fast.  163*  MILTON  Pense- 
roso  46  Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet.  1795 
Montford  Castle  I.  13  Ate  with  a  voracity  obviously  the 
result  of  pining  fast. 

2.  A  day  or  season  appointed  for  fasting. 


fast.  1611  BIBLE  Jonah  iii.  5  The  people  of  Nineueh  . . 
proclaimed  a  fast.  173*  LAW  Serious  C.  \.  (ed.  2)  13  All  the 
Feasts  and  Fasts  of  the  Church.  1847  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's 
Hist.  Rcf.  Ill,  75  In  March  1552,  the  people  of  Zurich  broke 
the  fast  and  ate  eggs  and  meat.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Blithe- 
dale  Rom.  xvi.  (1883)  477  Except  on.  .the  Fourth  of  July, 
the  autumnal  cattle-show,  Thanksgiving,  or  the  annual 
Fast. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  fast-book,  -sermon ; 
f  fast-lost  a.j  lost  through  a  fast;  fast-mass, 
Shrovetide  ;  *f  fast-spittle  —fasting-spittle ;  fast- 
week,  Sc.  the  week  preceding  the  celebration  of 
the  Sacrament,  and  including  the  fast-day.  Also 
FAST-DAY,  FAST-GONG. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon.  ii.  ii.  180  Feast  won,  fast  lost.  1637 
LAUD  Sp.  Star-Chamb.  14  June  20  The  Prayer  for  season- 
able weather  was  purged  out  of  this  last  Fast-booke.  1681 
CHETHAM/4w£&r'j^W*-?«.(i689^52The  stinging  of  Hornets 
is  cured  by. .  applying  outwardly  Cow-dung  and  Fast-spittle. 
1681  WOOD  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  514  Mr.  Birch., 
preached  the  fast  sermon  at  St.  Marie's.  1866  Chambers' 
Encycl.  s.v.  Shrovetide^  These  days  were  sometimes  called 


FAST. 

. .  fast-mass.  1891  J.  M.  BARHIE  Little  Minister  (1892^  HL 
21  A  garret  in  which  the  minister  could  sleep  if  he  had 
giu :>t.s,  as  during  the  Fast  week. 

'Fast  'Ju3C\iSb£  Naut.  Also 5  feat.  [MK./t-j/, 
a.  ON.fest-r,  f.  festa  to  fasten,  f.  fast-r  FAST  a. 
In  mod.Eng.  assimilated  to  the  adj.]  A  rope,  etc. 
by  which  a  ship  or  boat  is  fastened  to  a  wharf. 
c  1440  rromp.  Pan'.  158/1  Fest  or  teyynge  of  a  schyppe, 
or  hootys,  ^calamus.  1678  LITTLETON  Lat.  Dicf.t  Fast., 
rope  to  fasten  a  boat  or  ship,  prymnesium,  1763  S.  T. 


were  at  the  mast-head,  the  fast  ju-st  ready  to  be  cast  off.  1856 
K.ANE  Arct.  Kxpl.  I.  iii.  35  We  succeeded  in  changing  our 
fasts  to  another  berg.  1863  in  Robson  Bards  of  Tyne  246 
While  their  keel's  at  the  fest. 

t2.   =  ANCHOR-HOLD.  Obs. 

1638  T.  JACKSON  Creed  ix.  xv.  Wks.  1673  II.  984  The  cable 
[may  be]  very  strong,  when  the  fest  or  Anchor-hold  is 
slippery.  Ihid.  ix.  xix.  II.  998. 

Fast  (fast),  j£3  [The  adj.  used  absol.  or  ellipt.] 
Something  that  is  fast  or  fixed  ;  spec,  (see  quots.). 

1836  POLWHELE  Corn.-Eng.  Voc.  76  Fast.  The  last  is  the 
understratum  supposed  never  to  have  been  moved  or  broken 
up  since  the  creation.  1853  KANE  Grimtell  Exp.  x.  (1856) 
73  Forming  an  icy  margin  or  beach  known  technically  as 
the  'land  ice',  or  '  the  fast '.  1883  GRESLEY  Coal-Mining 
Gloss.)  Fast^  the  first  hard  bed  of  rock  met  with  after 
sinking  through  running  sand  or  quick  ground. 

t  Fast,  J^.4  Obs.  [ad.  Fr./oj/*,  ad.  L.fastus.] 
Arrogance,  pompousness 

1673  Phil.  Trans.  VIII.  6027  He  examines.. the  Fast  and 
Gravity  of  the  Spanish  language.  iy6»-yi  H.  WALPOLE 
Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  \.  Wks.  1798  III.  27  Perhaps  the 
generous  sentiment  implied  in  his  motto  . .  contained  more 
true  glory  than  all  the  Fast  couched  under  Louis's  [XIV] 
emblem  of  the  sun. 

Fast  f<ist',  a.  Forms:  1-2  feast,  2  fest,  3 
Orm.  fasst,  4  south,  dial,  vest,  4-6  faste,  3-  fast. 
[Com.  Tent. :  QE./#st  corresponds  to  OFris.yfcr/, 
OS.  fast  (Du.  vast\  OHG.  festi  (MHG.  veste, 
mod.HG.  fest\  ON.  fastr\  prob.  repr.  OTeut. 
*fastu-  (the  word  having,  like  other  adj.  u  stems, 
passed  into  the  o  and  *  declensions),  cogn.  with 
Goth.y*wta«  to  keep,  guard,  observe.] 
I.  Firm. 

1.  Firmly  fixed  in  its  place  ;  not  easily  moved  or 
shaken ;  settled,  stable.  Obs.  or  arch.  exc.  as  said 
predicatively  of  something  fixed  as  in  a  socket 
(e.g.  a  nail,  a  post),  where  the  sense  approaches 4. 

f888  K.  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xii,  Se  be  wille  fxsthus  timbrian 
ne  sceall  he  hit  no  settan  upon  hone  hehstan  cnol.  c  1000 
Sax.  Leechd.  III.  268  Ealle  maest  hi  [steorranl  synd  faste 
on  bam  firmamentum.  £1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  $  Arc.  313 
Als  fast  As  in  a  tempest  isaroten  mast.  (-1400  Lanfranc's 
Cirttrg.  321  It  is  necessarie  J>at  be  patient  ligge  also  stille 
as  he  mai  wibouten  remevyng  til  pe  boon  be  fast.  1535 
COVERDALF.  i  Chroft,  xvii.  [xvi.)  30  He  hath  made  the  com- 
pase  of  the  world  so  fast,  that  it  can  not  be  moued.  1576 
FLEMING  PanoPl.  Epist.  170  If  you  lay  not  such  a  fast 
foundation.  1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.Physick  291  Pain  of  the 
Colick  is  moveable ;  of  the  stone,  fast.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX 
Bulk  ff  Selv.  74  A  great  heap  of  fast  and  loose  bodies 
hudled  up  together.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  v. 
led.  2)159  In  lands. .  where  the  fast  stones  have  been  care- 
fully digged  out.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg-  II.  264 
It  was  ready  to  drop  out.  Some . .  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
harpoon  were  better  fast.  1858  J.  MARTINEAU  Stud.  Ckr. 
36  Structures  hollowed  in  the  fast  mountain.  1871  MORLEY 
Voltaire  iv.  (1886)  161  Something  ..  which  sets  a  fast  gulf 
between  them  and  those  who  are  . .  irredeemably  saturated 
with  corruption. 

b.  In  immaterial  sense  ;  esp.  Of  a  person,  his 
attributes,  feelings,  etc. :  Not  easily  turned  aside, 
constant,  firm,  steadfast.  Now  only  in  fast  foe 
(arch.),/oj//r/V?tt/;  in  the  latter  the  adj.  is  com- 
monly apprehended  in  sense  4. 

c  900  Baeda's  Hist.  iv.  iii.  §  4  J>onne  code  he  to  cirican  . . 
&  on  sealmsonge  ffeste  moode  awunade.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  1 19  J?e  holi  gost . .  alihte  hem  of  brihtere  and  of  festere 
bileue  J?e  hie  hedden  er.  11340  HAMI-OLE  Psalter  \.  i  He 
Is  man  }*  is  fast  Si  stabile  ageyns  ese.  *$#>  Ayettli.  116 
Vayre  zuete  uader  make  oure  herten  ueste  an  stedeuest. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  tfiib  We  bat  fourmed  is  &  fast.  1485 
CAXTON  Paris  $  V.  69  He  had  alle  waye  faste  byleue  in 
our  Lord.  1508  FISHER  Wks.  (1876)271  A  fast  hope  and 
,  ^  __  _.  ,__  t_j  •_  _  _-__  MoREin  Grafton 


lignantly  remaine  Fast  Foe  to  th'  Plebij. 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xix.  §  23,  716  He  had  beene  fast  vpon  the 
part  of  King  Henry,  while  that  part  was  in  wealth.  1697 
DAMPIER  Voy.  (1698)  I.  158  The  Indian  neighbourhood.. 
were  our  fast  friends,  and  ready  to  receive  and  assist  us. 
'793  BURKE  CV«</.  Minority  Wks.  1842  I.  621  England  must 
be  the  fast  friend,  or  the  determined  enemy,  of  France. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  fy  Lugger  \\.\.  91  Weshall..be 
fast  friends.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  68  There's  the 
nice  distinction  'twixt  fast  foes  and  faulty  friends. 

•(•  c.  Pleonastically.    Fast  and  sure :    well   as- 
sured, certain.  Obs. 

i«>aa  SKKLTON  Sp.  Parrot  504,  I  make  the  faste  and  sure. 
c  1550  BALE  A'.  Johan  (Camden)  20,  I  wyll  not  breke  yt,  ye 
may  be  fast  and  suer. 

d.  f  Of  sleep :    Deep,    sound,    unbroken.     Of 
persons :  =  Fast  asleep.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

159*  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jitl.  iv.  v.  i  Fast  I  warrant  her. 
1605  —  Macb.  v.  i.  9  All  this  while  in  a  most  fast  sleepe. 
1743  FIELDING  Joitntey  i.  i,  She  was  in  a  fast  sleep.  1762 
FOOTE  Orators  u.  Wks.  1799  I.  211  Smoke  the  justice,  he 


FAST. 

U  as  fast  as  a  church.    1861  H.  KINGSLEY  RavcnsJwc  xli, 
'They  waked  we  sharp  enough  ;  but  as  for  she  !  she's  fast.' 

e.  Fast  aground,  ashore  :  (of  a  vessel)  fixed  on 
the  ground,  the  shore.    Fast  asleep  :  fixed  in  sleep, 
sound  asleep,  in  a  deep  sleep. 

In  these  phrases  fast  seems  to  have  been  originally  the 
grammatical  predicate;  now  it  is  usually  apprehended  as 
an  adv.  qualifying  aground*  as/unc,  as  kef. 

1S55  '!'•  HAUKES  in  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1631)  III.  xi.  260  The 
old  Hishop  .  •  was  fast  asleepe.  c  i6zo  Z.  BOYD  Zion's 
Flowers  (1855)  12,  I  see  a  man  ..  Hard  fast  asleepe.  1725 
DE  FOE  b'oy.  round  World  (1840)  331  Running  fast  aground. 
1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  ii,  We  were  fast  ashore  before 
you  knew  anything  of  the  matter.  1771  —  Humph.  Cl. 
(1846)  329  In  half  an  hour  I  was  fast  asleep  in  bed.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickw.  viii,  The  fat  boy,  for  once,  had  not  been 
fast  asleep.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.t  Fast  aground, 
immoveable  or  high  and  dry. 

f.  Of  a  colour  :  That  will  not  quickly  fade  or 
wash  out  ;  permanent. 

1658  \V.  SANDERSON  Graphice  80  Fast  and  firm  colours,  as 
Umber,  Oke.  1840  F.  D.  BENNETT  Whaling  Voy.  II.  92 
Its  texture  is  strong  and  neat  ;  its  colours  are  fast.  1884 
I.  LEVINSTEIN  in  Manch.  Exam.  6  Oct.  4/5  The  fastest  red 
dye  known  on  cotton. 

g.  Fast  line  (Surveying)  :  see  quot.     Hard  and 
fast  line  :  see  HARD  a. 

1807  KurrottC0urssAfat&.  II.  73  When  aline  is  measured 
who.se  position  is  determined,  .it  is  called  s./ast  line. 

f2.  Firmly  or  closely  knit  together,  compact, 
dense,  solid,  hard.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  114  Deos  wyrt  .  .  bi5  cenned  .  .  on 
fsestum  stowum.  c  1200  OKMIN  1602  Wi[>b  fasst  &  findi?  laf 
&  harrd.  1398  TREVISA  Earth  De  P.  R.  xvn,  ii.  (1495)  598 
Trees  that  ben  moost  sad  and  faste.  1581  MARHECK  Bk.  o/ 
Notfs  1038  Then  is  hayle  ingendered,  because  y"  thing  is 
become  more  fast.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvi.  xi,  The 
Cherrie  tree  wood  is  finne  and  fast.  1609  C.  BUTLER  Fein. 
Mon.  i.  (1623)  C  j,  The  stufie  [new  Fustian]  is  so  fast  that  it 
holdeth  the  sting.  1661  J.  CHILDREY  Brit.  Bacon.  16  Tin 
is  a  fast  metal,  and  not  apt  to  dissolve.  1765  A.  DICKSON 
Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  316  The  half  of  the  earth,  ef,  with  the 
fast  land  below,  is  thrown  into  the  furrow  E  F.  1805  SCOTT 
Last  Alinsir.  iv.  xvii,  In  close  array  and  fast.  1881 
Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  This  'ere  bread  cuts  so  fasst. 
fb.  Of  style  :  Compact,  terse.  Obs. 

01568  ASCHAM  Scholent.  n.  (Arb.)  113  If  Osorius  would.  . 
translate  Demosthenes,  with  so  straite,  fast,  and  temperate 
a  style  in  latine,  as  he  is  in  Greeke. 

1  3.  Of  a  fortress  :  Strong.  Of  a  place  or  district  : 
Secure  against  attack  or  access.  Obs.  Cf.  FAST- 
NESS. 

c  900  Bseda?s  Hist.  in.  xvi,  Seo  burg  wass  to  J>on  fsest  baet 
[etc.],  c  1205  LAY.  9775  Sonehe  gon  faren.  .in  to  Ex-cha;stre, 
ba  burh  wes  )>a  faestre.  1571  HANMER  Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  113 
They  found  the  country  fast  with  woods,  bogges,  and  paces 
trenched.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.(i6$$  100  Robbers  and 
Outlawes  .  .  lurking  in  Woods  and  fast  places.  1633  1  • 
STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  vii.  (1821)  86  A  strong  and  fast  Countrey. 

4.  Firmly  attached  to  something  else  ;  that  can- 
not easily  escape  or  be  extricated  ;  fixed  to  the 
spot  ;  lit.  and  _/?£•„  Said  both  of  persons  and  things. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  (MS.  A)  352  Presse  hem  bat  bei 
bicome  fast  togidere.  a  1400-50  Alexander  747*  {Dublin  MS.) 
In  rapes  fast  for  ryfyng  of  bernes.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  151  /2 
Fast,  or  festyd  be  clevynge  to,  or  naylynge,  Jixns,  confixns. 
1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  lxxvii[i].  8,  I  am  so  fast  in  preson,that 
I  can  not  get  forth.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  685  Being 
.  .  almost  fast  m  the  deep  mud.  1659  B.  HARRIS  ParivaVs 
Iron  Age  86  France..  by  keeping  herself  fast  with  them.. 
hath  drawn  no  small  advantages  from  them  [Swiss].  1682 
MILTON  Hist.  Mosc.  v,  I  am  now  fast  in  your  Country.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  C.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  41  The  Hook  struck  into 
his  Throat,  and  had  him  fast.  1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  VI. 
2236  Captain  King  .  .  remained  fast  till  the  return  of  the 
boat.  1806-7  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hiim.  Life  (1826)  i. 
Introd.,  If  you  and  your  mind  and  your  nerves  are  such  fast 
cronies.  1827  SCOTT  Jml.  (1890)  II.  13  Mr.  Scrope,  who  is 
fast  with  the  gout.  1833  TENNYSON  Poems  120  We  must 
bind  And  keep  you  fast,  my  Rosalind.  1878  H.  PHILLIPS 
Poems  fr.  Sp.  fy  Germ.  16  Prisoner  fast  was  Virgil  taken. 

b.  Of  a  knot,  band,  etc.  :  Firmly  tied,  not  easily 
loosed.  Alsoyf^.  of  an  alliance,  etc. 


1553  T.  WILSON  RJtet.  (1580)  40  For  that  faste  kinred  and 
aliaunce,  which  is  betwixt  us.  1583  HOLLYBAND  Cantpo  di 
Fiorzi  Tye  the  latcheth  of  a  loose  knot,  and  not  of  a  fast 
one.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  Wks.  1738  I.  63  Our  Prelates 
..have  enter'd  into  fast  League  with  the  principal  Enemy 
against  whom  they  were  sent.  1724  R.  FALCONER  Voy.  (1769) 
232  To  He  still  as  if  their  Chains  were  fast. 

C.   To  make  fast  :  to  bind,  connect,  or  fix  firmly. 
In  nautical  use  also  absol. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  16684  (Trin.)  Abouen  his  heed  .  .  a  bord 
was  made  fast,  c  1400  Latt  franc's  Cirnrg.  174  J?er  ben 
maad  fast  wib  be  ballokis  .ij.  vessels.  1526  TINDALE^C/J- 
xvi.  24  Which  iayler  .  .  made  their  fete  fast  m  the  stockes. 
1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  v.  22  In  stead  of  tying, 
sea  men  alwayes  say,  make  fast.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1698) 
I.  17  [He]  took  the  end  of  a  Line,  and  made  it  fast  about  his 
Neck.  1748  F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  N.-IV.  Pass.  I.  45  Cap- 
tain More  .made  fast  to  another  Piece  [of  ice].  1835 
MARRYAT  Jac.  Faithf.  vii,  Make  the  boat  fast,  there's  a  good 
lad.  1872  C.  GIBBON  for  the  King  j,  The  horses  were 
made  fast  in  one  corner  of  the  court. 

fig.  rti3io  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  ix.  37  Betre  is  make 
forewardes  faste,  then  afterward  to  mene  ant  mynne.  1553 
T.  WILSON  R/tet.  (1580)  144  A  Gentleman,  being  handfasted 
to  a  Gentlewoman,  .afterwardes  lost  her,  being  made  faster 
to  another  manne,  then  ever  she  was  to  hytn.  1560  ROLLAND 
Crt.  Venus  iv.  469  >e  man  mak  fast  that  salbe  to  gow  laid. 
d.  fig.  In  a  perplexity  or  difficulty;  *in  a  fix'. 
To  be  fast  for  :  to  be  in  want  of.  dial. 

1863  MRS.  TOOGOOD  Yorksh.  Dial.t  I  sent  to  borrow  your 
saddle,  for  I.  .was  fast  for  one.  1877  Cheshire  Gloss.^  '  I've 
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getten  fast  amang  it.'  \m\Alwondtntry  Gloss.,  'Why  don't 
you  get  on  with  your  job  ?  '  Nay,  Au'm  fast.' 

e.  Whale-fishing.    Of   the    whale ;     Having    a 
harpoon   sticking   in   it.      Also   of  the   boat,   to 
which  the  harpoon   is   attached.     Cf.   Fast~boaty 
-fish,  -ship  (see  1 1). 

1820  SroHEsiiY  Ace.  Arct.  Keg.  II.  320  Whether  the  fish, 
at  the  time  of  being  harpooned  by  the  second  ship,  was  fast 
or  loose?  1823  —  Jnil.  444  Amongst  this  run  of  fish,  the 
king  George  was  fast  to  three.  1839  T.  BKAI.IC  Sperm 
Whale  181  The  immense  creature  almost  flew,  .throwing 
tons  of  spray  high  into  the  air,  shewing  that  he  was  *  fast.' 

f.  Constipated  ;  costive.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  74  Gif  marines  inno5  to  fast  sy. 
1877  N.  IV,  Line,  Gloss.)  Fast^  costive. 

5.  Of  a  door,  window,  etc. :   Close  shut,  bolted, 
or  locked.     Also,  To  make  (a  door,  etc.)  fast. 

£1305  KJmnnd  Conf.  416  in  K.  E.  P.  (1862)  82  Make 
faste  be  dore  after  be.  c  1320  Cast,  Love  876  Thorgh  the 
fast  3ate  he  con  in  teo,  At  the  owt-goyng  he  lette  hit  fast  be. 
c  1425  Seven  Sag.  1355  (P. )  The  wyf  fonde  the  dore  faste. 
1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  $  Epigr.  (1867)  160  He  that  cumth 
last  make  all  fast.  1623  MASSINGER  Dk,  Milan  v.  ii,  I'll 
first  make  fast  the  door.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  Wks. 
1883  VI.  200,  I  thought  I  heard  her  coming  to  open  the 
door . .  but  it  was  only  to  draw  another  bolt,  to  make  it  still  the 
faster.  1832  HT.  MARTINKAU  /////  <$•  Valley  i.  9  He.  .walked 
round  the  cottage  to  see  that  the  windows  were  fast.  1853 
KINGSLEY  Hypatia  xxyiii.  359  The  door,  .was  fast.  With 
a  single  blow  he  burst  it  open. 

6.  Gripping,  tenacious.     Const,  of.    Obs.  exc.  in 
To  take  fast  hold  (of}. 

c  15*0  MORE  Picas  Wks.  5/2  A  meruelouse  fast  memorie. 
1608  HP.  HALL  C/utr.  Virtues  %  V.  n.  76  He  greets  his  friend 
.  .with,  .so  fast  a  closure,  that  [etc.].  i6n  BIBLE  Prov,  iv. 
1 3  Take  fast  hold  of  instruction.  16*5  BACON  Ess.,  Gardens 
(Arb.)  557  Roses  Damask  &  Red  are  fast  Flowers  of  their 
Smels.  1662  J.  DA  VIES  Voy.Antbass.  272  These  Conductors 
. .  laid  . .  fast  hold  on  their  hands.  1724  R.  FALCONER  Voy. 
(1769)  62  Laying  fast  hold  of  the  Skirt  of  my  Waistcoat. 
fb.  Close-fisted,  mean,  niggardly.  Obs. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  143  pa  feste  Men  ba  )?et  mei  lutel  to 
wreche.  a  1300  Pop.  Science  275  A  sloug  wrecche  and  ferblet, 
fast  and  loth  to  ^eve  his  god. 

7.  Mining,  a.  In  fast  country ',  ground,  applied 
to  that  part  of  the  bed  of  minerals  which  lies  next 
the  rock  (cf.  4). 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2096  The  (then  real  but  now 
imaginary)  surface  of  the  Earth,  which  is  termed  by  the 
Miners,  the  Shelf,  Fast  Countrey  or  Ground  that  was  never 
moved  in  the  Flood.  Ibid.  2099  When  we  come  to  the 
Shelf  or  Fast  Countrey.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suppn  Fast 
Ground  or  Fast  Country. 

b.  Fast  end,  wall  (see  quots.).     Cf.  I. 

1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Nor  thumb.  $  Durh. 
25  Fast  Wall,  a  sheth  wall ;  the  wall  in  which,  at  the  top 
or  bottom  of  a  course,  the  bearing  up  or  bearing  down  stop- 
ping is  placed.  1881  RAYMOND  filming  Gloss.,  Fast-end. . 
a  gangway  with  rock  on  both  sides.  1883  GRESLEY  Coal 
in  in.  Gloss.)  Fast  Endt  the  limit  of  a  stall  in  one  direction. 
II.  Rapid. 

[This  sense  was  app.  developed  first  in  the  adv.,  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  adj. :  see  FAST  adv.\ 

8.  Of  action,  motion,  or  progress  :  Quick,  swift. 
Hence  of  an  agent:  (a)  Moving  quickly;  (b}  Im- 
parting quick  motion  to  something. 

[In  the  first  quot.  the  sense  may  be  '  strong,  vigorous ' 
(cf.  i,  a  and  the  adv.  i  d).] 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7169  iCott.)  Sampson,  .gaue  a  braid  sa 
fers  and  fast,  J>at  all  pe  bandes  of  him  brast.  1552  HULOET, 
Fast  wryter,  impiger  scriba.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  in.  i. 
103  Idle  Weeds  are  fast  ingrowth.  cx6xo  SPEED  in  Lett. 
Lit.  Men  (Camdent  109  With  a  fast  eye  you  had  overune 
it.  a  1627  MIDDLETON  C/iaste  Maid  v.  i,  A  fair,  fast,  legible 
hand.  1662  J.  DA  VIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  E.  Ind.  120 
A  hundred  Boats,  all  which  row  for  the  fastest.  1712  SWIFT 
Jrnl,  to  Stella  12  Dec.,  I  am  slower,  but  MD  is  faster. 
1788  FRANKLIN  Autobiog.  Wks.  1887  I.  287  His  ship.. foul 
to  a  degree  that  must  necessarily  hinder  her  fast  sailing. 
1837  DICKENS  Pickiv,  xiv,  The  vixenish  mare  with  the  fast 
pace.  1837  Ai'PERLEY  The  Road  (1851)  32  The  average 
price  of  horses  for  fast  coaches.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  7  Jan. 
5/2  The  want  felt  in  Lancashire  of  a  good  fast  bowler.  1886 
T.  HOPKINS  ^Tiuixt  Love  $  Duty  xli,  The  fast  train  was 
exchanged  for  a  local  one.  1888  STEEL  Cricket  iii,  164  It  is 
strange  that  English  first-class  cricket  is  so  devoid  of  really 
fast  bowling. 

b.  Coming  in  quick  succession,  freq.  in  Shelley ; 
otherwise  rare. 

1815  SHELLEY  Alastor  $33  For  as  fast  years  flow  away 
The  smooth  brow  gathers,  a.  1822  —  Coliseum  Ess.  &  Lett. 
(Camelot)  59  Like  the  fast  drops  of  a  fountain. 

c.  Of  a  clock  or  watch :  Indicating  a  time  more 
advanced  than  the  true  time. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  405/1  In  an  observatory  it  is 
always  desirable  that  a  clock  should,  .be  slow  rather  than 
fast.  Mod.  My  watch  is  fast.  'It  is  six  by  my  watch.' 
'  I  think  you  must  be  fast.' 

9.  Adapted  to,  or  productive  of,  quick  movement. 

a.  With    reference   to   locomotion   or    transport. 

b.  Cricket  and  Football.    Said  of  the  ground  when 
hard  and  dry.     c.  Milliards.    Said  of  a  table  of 
which  the  cushions  are  very  elastic. 

a.  1857  B.  TAYLOR  North.   Trav.  245    As  it    was    not 
a  'fast  station,  we  were  subject  to  the  possibility  of  waiting 
two  or  three  hours  for  horses.  Mod.  A  fast  line  (of  railway). 

b.  1888  STEEL  Cricket  iil  150  Finishing  his  stroke  as  he 
would  do  on  a  fast  wicket.     1891  Field -j  Mar.  345/3  The 
ground  [at  a  football  match]  was  very  fast. 

C.  1873  BENNETT  &  CAVENDISH  Billiards  21  By  a  moder- 
ately fast  table  is  meant  one  on  which  if  a  player  strikes  a  ball 
as  hard  as  he  can,  it  will  run  five  times  the  length  of  the  table. 


FAST. 

10.  a.  Of  persons:  Living  too  fast  (see  FAST  adv.  7} ; 
extravagant  in  habits ;  devoted  to  pleasure,  dissi- 
pated ;  usually  implying  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
immorality.  Also  in  fast  /i/e,  living,  etc.  b. 
Often  applied  to  women  in  milder  sense  :  Studiedly 
unrefined  in  habits  and  manners,  disregardful  of 
propriety  or  deconim.  c.  Of  language,  etc. : 
Characteristic  of  'fast'  people,  d.  Of  a  place: 
Inhabited  or  frequented  by  'fast'  people. 

1745  E.  HEYWOOD  Female  Spect.  (1748)  II.  273  In  deep 
consultation,  .how  to  repair  the  defects  of  age  ana  fast  living. 
1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  179  All  the  fast  men 
were  anxious  to  make  their  acquaintance.  1852  L.  OLIPHANT 
Journey  to  Katmandu  191  Lucknowis  a  fast  place.  1856  F.  E. 
PAGET  Owlet  O-wlst.  140  If  a  fast  young  lady  be  detestable 
anywhere,  what  must  she  be  in  a  country  parsonage? 
1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  i.  (1889)  2  The  college 
was  decidedly  fast.  1870  RAMSAY  Remin.  v.  (ed.  18)  119 
I  never  heard. .  all  these  fast  terms.  1874  BURNAND  My 
Time  xxiii.  203  My  lot  was  cast  in  a  fast  set. 

III.  11.  Comb,  and  locutions :  fast-boat,  a 
whaling-boat  which  has  made  itself  fast  to  a  whale, 
i.  e.  has  harpooned  it ;  t  fast-fingered  a.  =  CLOSE- 
FISTED  ;  fast-fish,  a  whale  which  has  been  har- 
pooned and  is  therefore  fast  to  the  boat ;  fast- 
freight,  U.  S.  (Railways),  goods  for  rapid  trans- 
portation, whence  fast-freight -line  ;  fast-gated  a., 
dial,  going  at  a  rapid  rate ;  fast-goer,  one  who 
goes  fast ;  f  fast-hand  v.y  to  grasp  tightly ;  •{•  fast- 
handed  a.  =  CLOSE-FISTED  ;  fast-hold,  (a)  a 
stronghold;  lit.  and _/%>•.;  (If)  confinement,  durance  ; 
fast-pulley,  also  in  fast  and  loose  pulley  (see 
quots.) ;  fast-ship,  a  ship  which  has  secured  a 
particular  whale,  by  means  of  its  boats ;  fast-shot 
(see  quot.).  Also  FAST  AND  LOOSE. 

1820  SCORESBY  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  480  It  frequently 
drags  the  *fast-boat  with  such  speed  through  the  water, 
that  it  is.  .soon  out  of  sight.  1839  T.  BEALE  S^ertn  Whale 
165  Those  in  the  '  fast '  boat  haul  themselves  gently 
towards  the  whale.  1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  339  How  *fast 
fingered  and  close  handed  are  they,  when  any  thing  should 
come  from  them  to  a  good  purpose?  1820  SCORESBY  Acc. 
Arctic  Reg.  II.  244  The  first  effort  of  a  '  *fast-fish '  or  whale 
that  has  been  struck,  is  to  escape  from  the  boat.  1881 
Chicago  Times  12  Mar.,  The  Commercial  Express  *Fast- 
Freignt  line.  1875  WAUGH  Old  Cronies  iv.  in  Tufts  Heather 
(1892)  I.  221  A  *fast-gated  spendthrift.  1885  Miss  BRADDOM 
Wyllard*s  Weird  1.  vii.  183  In  a  hunting  country,  the*fast- 

fiers  generally  get  together.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs 
romena  104  She  perceived  it  was  a  woman  who  *fast- 
handing  a  little  plancke,  floted  on  the  sea.  1611  SPEED 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  Proeme,  Nature  in  those  gifts  hath  beene 
both  Hberall.  .and  prodigal),  though  Fortune  as  sparing  and 
*fast  handed  against  me.  1622  BACON  Hen.  VII  207  The 
King  also  beeing  fast  handed,  and  loth  to  part  with  a 
second  Dowrie.  1802  Haired  III.  152  A  banditti,  .secured 
themselves  from  punishment  by  retiring  to  this  *fast  hold. 
1832  Fraser's  Mag.  V.  566  The  wild  cat,  the  fox,  and 
the  badger,  are  almost  entirely  exterminated  from  their 
fastholds.  1870  Daily  News  8  Sept.  6  When  the  last  fast- 
hold  of  priestly  influence  is  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  West. 
1856  BREES  Terms  Arckit.t  etc.,  *fast  and  loose  pulley s^ 
a  very  simple . .  contrivance  for  disengaging  and  re-engaging 
machinery,  consisting  of  two  pulleys.  One  pulley  is  fixed  on 
an  axle,  another,  having  a  bush,  is  loose.  The  band  con- 
veying the  motion  may  consequently  be  shifted  from  one 
pulley  to  the  other  at  pleasure.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Fast-Pulley  (Machinery),  one  keyed  to  the  shaft  so  as  to 
revolve  therewith.  i8ap  SCORESBY  Acc.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  250 
These  signals  serve  to  indicate  . .  the  exclusive  title  of  the 
'  *fast-ship  '  to  the  entangled  whale.  1846  BROCKETT  Gloss. 
JV.  Country  Words  (ed.  3)  161  When  a  shot  has  discharged 
without  disturbing  the  coal,  .it  is  said  to  be  a  *fast  shot. 

Fast  (fast\  adv.  Forms:  i  feeste,  3  faeste, 
feste,  south,  dial.  V89ste}  veste,  3-6  faste,  3  Orm, 
fasste,  south,  dial,  vaste,  3-  fast ;  comp.  I  feestor, 
3  feestre,  south,  dial,  vastre,  3-  faster.  [OE. 
jtafc-OS.  fasto  (Du.  vast),  OHG.  fasto  (MHG. 
vaste  firmly,  fixedly,  closely,  quickly,  mod.G.  fast 
almost),  ON,  fast  :-OTeut.  *fastd,  l.fastu-  FAST  a.] 

1.  In  a  fast  manner,  so  as  not  to  be  moved  or 
shaken;/zV.  and/f^".;  firmly,  fixedly.  Often  with  stand,  . 
sit,  stick,  etc.     t  To  sit  fast  upon  :  to  insist  upon. 

^900  Bssdas  Hist.  H.  xiii,  pa  sceat  he  mid  \>y  spere,  J>aet 
hit  sticode  fasste  on  baem  berime,  c  1205  LAY.  9562  Heore 
gri5  heo  setten  faeste.  c  1300  Beket  1306  Whan  ech  man  of 
the  lond  faste  a^en  him  is.  c  1400  Lanfranc>$  Cintrg. 
188  It  wole  make  hise  heeris  longe  &  make  hem  sitte 
faste.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  8b,  Persones 
that . .  stycke  fast  in  theyr  owne  blynde  fantasy.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ps.  xxxiii.  9  For.  .loke  what  he  cornmaundetn, 
it  stondeth  fast.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  %  M.  (1684)  III.  112 
Whose  faith  may  be  the  faster  fixed  on  Gods  verity.  1566 
T.  STAPLETON  Ret.  Untr.  Jewel  \.  37  He  sitteth  so  fast 
upon  the  bare  wordes.  1611  BIBLE  i  Cor.  xvi.  13  Stand  fast 
in  the  faith.  1726  SHELVOCKE  I7oy.  round  World ^(1757^  202 
Their  fire  had  little  or  no  effect.  All  stood  fast  with  us. 
1777  H.  GATES  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  I.  548, 
I  have  seen  the  Mohawk  River  fast  frozen  on  the  xoth  of 
November.  178^  COWPER  Ann.  Mem.  1789.  45  The  symbol 
of  a  righteous  reign  Sat  fast  on  George's  brows  again.  1815 
SCOTT  Pant's  Lett.  (1839)  124  Stand  fast,  95th . .  we  must  not 
be  beat.  1843  MACAULAY  Lays  Anc.  Rome,  Virginia^  No 
cries  were  there,  but  teeth  set  fast.  1879  F.W;  ROBINSON 
Coward  Conscience  \.  i,  Stick  fast  to  the  hand-rail. 
b.  To  sleep  fast :  to  sleep  soundly. 

(For  fast  asleep  see  FAST  a.  i  e.) 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  201  Sume  men  slape<5  faste  and 
sume  nappeS.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2780  In  eiber  [stone] 
a  dragon  ^er  inne  slepe  vaste.  c  1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  Foules 
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94  Tooke  rest,  that  made  me  to  slepe  faste.  1483  CAXTON 
(P  de  la  Tour  F  viij,  Whyle  he  fast  slept  she  cutte  awey  the 
heerys  of  his  heede.  1557  K.  Arthur  W.  Copland)  VI.  l, 
So  syr  Launcelot  slepte  passyng  fast.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
ix.  182  Him  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found.  1758  JOHNSON 
let  9  Jan.,  I  must  have  indeed  slept  very  fast.  1819  BYRON 
jfnaii  II.  xcix,  The  day  before,  fast  sleeping  on  the  water, 
They  found  a  turtle.  1844  M  RS.  BROWNING  Sonnets,  Comfort, 
He  sleeps  the  faster  that  he  wept  before. 

f  c.  Expressing   fixity   of  attention,   effort,   or 
purpose :  Earnestly,  steadily,  diligently,  zealously. 

c  1200  ORMIN  0241  Menn  himm  sohhtenn  fasste  to,  Forr 
himm  to  seon  &  herenn.  £1300  Havtlok  2148  panne  bi- 
helden  he  him  faste.  1:1325  Poem  Times  Edw.  II,  57  The 
clerkes  of  the  cuntriS  wolen  him  faste  wowe.  1375  BARBOUR 
Brua  1.  42  The  barnage  . .  Assembly!  thaim,  and  fayndyt 
fast  To  cheyss  a  king  thar  land  to  ster.  Ikid.  iv.  616  Eftyr 
the  fyr  he  lukyt  fast.  14  . .  Tundale's  Vis.  2053  Tundale 
lystenyd  fast  and  logh.  r  1430  Syr  Tryam.  65  Syr  Marrok, 
hys  steward,  Was  faste  abowtewarde  To  do  hys  lady  gyle. 
1533  BELLENDEN  Liny  (1822)  413  The  armV  at  Veos  desint 
fast  to  have  thare  money  for  thare  wageis.  1535  COVERDALE 
Judithx.  23  She  loked  fast  vpon  him,  &  fell  downe  vpon  the 
earth.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  v.  ii.  21  Thou  art  so  fast 
mine  enemie.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Alb.)  69  Others  as  fast 
reading,  trying  all  things. 

f  d.    Expressing    vigour    in    action :     Stoutly, 
strongly,  vigorously.   Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  399  Hii . . bysegede be  cyte, &  asaylede 
vaste.  ci3»  Sir  Tristr.  2783  Tristrem  as  aman,  Fast  he 
gan  to  fi}t.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xm.  129  Be  thai  [presit] 
.  .A  little  fastar.  .thai  discumfit  soyn  sail  be.  c  Ufa  Anturs 
of  Arth.  xlvii,  Fast  he  foundes  atte  his  face  With  a  squrd 
kene.  c  1450  MYRC  1627  Wepeth  faste  and  ys  sory-  157° 
BUCHANAN  Chameleon  Wks.  (1892)  51  Albeit  Chamaeleon . . 
ragit  neuir  sa  fast  the  contrail  was  concludit. 

2.  With  firm  grasp,  attachment,  or  adhesion  ;  so 
as  not  to  permit  of  escape  or  detachment;  tightly, 
securely.  Often  with  bind,  hold,  etc.  lit.  an&fig. 
See  also  HOLD  v. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Doeth.  xxxv.  §  2  Swibe  faiste  to  somne 
lelimed.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  103  pe  man  be  halt  faste 
his  sinne  . .  he  is  demd  fro  heuene  to  helle.  c  1205  LAY. 
15337  Pawes  Uortigerne  va;ste  ibunden.  <ri22o  Bestiary 
212  And  feste  6e  foroward  fast  at  thin  herte,  Bat  tu  firmest 
higtes.  c  1300  St.  Brandon  93  With  bole  huden  stronge 
y-nou  y-nailed  therto  faste.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  684 
This  es  the  leef  that  hanges  noght  faste.  c  1400  Lanfranc  s 
Cirurg.  315  pan  take  faste  be  boon  &  drawe  it  to  his  place 
a^en.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  £>if.  ccxlii.  283  Kyng  Richard 
was  deposed  and  was  kept  fast  in  hold.  1542-3  Act  34-5 
Hen.  VII f,  c.  6  Pinnes  . .  such  as  shal . .  haue  the  heads 
soudered  fast  to  the  shanke.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist. 
308  Something  to  hold  fast,  among  many  thinges  that 
I  have  read.  1596  SHAKS.  Mcrch.  V.  n.  v.  53  Fast  binde, 
fast  finde,  A  prouerbe  neuer  stale  in  thriftie  minde. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  543  Let  each.. gripe  fast  his  orbed 
Shield.  1685  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2095/3  All  the  Ships  in 
the  Downs  Ride  fast.  1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Viand's 
Shifavreck  31  Clinging  fast  to  the  side  of  our  vessel.  1816 
J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  n.  iii.  290  Fear  binds  us  fast  to 
guilt.  1838  THIRLWAI.L  Greece  II.  306  To  exhort  them  to 
choose  and  hold  fast  the  good.  1850  MRS,  BROWNING  Rom. 
of  Page,  And  wedded  fast  were  we. 

f  b.  fig.  Of  a  command  or  prohibition  :  Strictly. 
c  1310  St.  Swithin  76  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  45  His  men  faste 
he  bad  pat  hi  ne  scholde  him  burie  no}t  in  church.  13. . 
E.  E.  Aliit.  P.  B.  1 147  To defowle  hit  euer  vpon  folde  fast  he 
forbedes.  1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  xxxv.  14  The  wordes..are 
fast  and  surely  kepte. 

t  c.  Of  defence  or  concealment :  Securely.  Obs. 

1481  Bk.  St.  Albans  E  iv  b,  In  moore  or  in  moos  he  hidyth 
hem  fast.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Mace.  xii.  13  A  cite,  which 

was  very  fast  kepte  with  brydges. 
d.  With  passive  notion  :  So  as  to  be  unable  to 

move.     To  stick  fast:  often  fig.  to  be  nonplussed, 

unable  to  get  any  further. 
1526-34  TINDALE  Acts  xxvii.  41  The  foore  parte  stucke 

fast  and  moved  not.    1635  LAUD  Wks.  (1860)  VII.  174  When 

he  saw  the  man  and  his  horse  stuck  fast  in  the  quagmire. 

1768  J.  BYRON  Narr.  Patagonia  15  Providentially  we  stuck 

fast  between  two  great  rocks.     1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N. 

Forest  xxi,  Many  of  them  stuck  fast  . .  and  attempted  to 

clear  themselves  in  vain.    1850  W.  B.  CLARKE  Wreck  of 

Favorite  68, 1  found  my  limbs  completely  set  fast  from  the 

intensity  of  the  cold. 

t  e.  quasi-z'»/.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 
1720  STRYPE  in  Stow's  Sun'.  Land.  I.  xxix.  250/1  [The 

charter  of  the  Fraternity  of  St.  George,  1537,  ordained]  that 

in  Case  any  Person  were  shot,  .by  any  of  these  Archers,  he 

was  not  to  be.  .molested,  if  he  had  immediately  before  he 

shot,  used  that  common  Word,  Fast. 

3.  In  a  close-fitting  manner ;  so  as  to  leave  no 
opening  or  outlet.     Often  with  additional  notion 
of  security. 

c  1205  LAY.  15320  pa  }aeten  heo  tunden  uaste.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  2788  (Trin.)  Faste  be  dores  gon  he  bare,  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  ii.  7  pe  lews,  .sett  a  coroun  on  his  heued 
and  thrast  it  beron  so  fast  bat  be  blude  ran  doune.  c  1430 
Tivo  Cookery-Iks.  27  Do  it  ouer  be  fyre  &  hele  it  faste.  1600 
J.  PORY  tr,  Leo's  Africa  n.  167  Each  one  of  these  eels  is 
shut  fast  with  a  little  doore.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  190 
Some  rich  Burgher,  whose  substantial  dores,  Cross-barrd 
and  bolted  .fast,  fear  no  assault.  1781  COWPER  Hope  658 
While  Bigotry  . .  His  eyes  shut  fast,  his  fingers  in  his  ears. 
1850  KINGSLEY  A  It.  Locke  xxxvii,  Crossthwaite  had  kept 
his  face  fast  buried  in  his  hands.  1850  B.  TAYLOR  Eldorado 
iv.  (1862)  36  With  their  hats  pulled  fast  over  their  brows. 
1854  H.  MILLER  Footpr.  Creat.  i.  (1874)  2  Fast  jammed  in 
between  a  steep  hill  and  the  sea. 

4.  Of  proximity  ;  lit.  nnAfig.  Close,  hard  ;  very 
near.    Now  only  in  fast  beside,  fast  by  (arch,  or 
poet.),  and  with  vbs.  expressing  following,  where 
the  sense  approaches  6. 
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c  1275  LAY.  9  Paste  by  Radistone.  c  1315  S°»S  Yfstcrd.iy  I 
68  in  E.  E  P.  (1862)  135  To-ward  vr  ende  we  drawc  ful  fast. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  15782  (Trin.)  Wib  bat  word,  .bei  blgon  to 
awake  And  him  faste  aboute  biset.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  11839) 
xxi.  228  The  See  that  touched  &  was  fast  to  the  mount. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  326  Ther  were  fyldes  full  faire  fast  bere 
besyde.  c  1420  Palladia!  on  Hush,  vm.  169  If  Aust  be  fast 
nygh  September,  r  1415  Seven  Sag,  3009 1  P. )  Faste  by  hym 
he  hyr  sete.  1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  deW.  iS3i),Whiche  worlde 
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H/.  Kef.  I;>ll.  48  Lautrech  with 


Drops'  sudden";"fast  pursued  "by  Shades  of  Night.  1700 
BEATSON  Nav.  t,  Mil.  Mem.  394  Which  brought  the  vessels 
in  our  rear  fast  up.  1801  WCRDSW.  Cuckoo  ft  ttightingale 
xx  The  next  bush  that  was  me  fast  beside.  i8ji  KEATS 
Lamia  17  Fast  by  the  springs.. Were  strewn  rich  gifts. 
1860  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cona..  (1876)  111.  xi.  72  Fast  on  its 
appearance  had  followed  the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  . . 
Eadward. 

,,  b.  fast  upon  or  on :  near  upon  (a  specified 
quantity).  Cf.  Ger.  fast  almost.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  xxx.  177  After  he  had  gone 
about  with  them  a  fortie  yeres  or  fast  vpon  it.  1600 
HOLLAND  Lay  xxix.  735  So  there  were,  .killed  in  the  place 
.  .fast  upon  a  thousand.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  I  gev  fast 
on  ten  pounds  for  her.' 

t 5.  Closely,  at  once,  immediately.  As  fast  as  : 
as  soon  as  (cf.  6).  Obs. 


dawid.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  322  It  is  necessarie  as 
faste  bat  a  mannes  rigboon  is  out  of  be  joynct  bat  it  be 
broujt  yn  alen  anoon.  1418  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  9  Was 
done  af  terwarde  als  her  fast  folowys.  c  1440  Lay  Folks 
Mass  Bk.  (MS.  C.I  56  Say  a  paternoster  and  an  ave  fast 
bereon.  1645  HAMMOND  Fract.  Catechism  i.  iii.  50  He.  .gave 
evidence  of  his  fidelity  as  fast  as  occasions  were  offered. 
1714  R.  FALCONER  Voy.  (17691231  My  Opinion  was  to  execute 
it  as  fast  as  ever  we  could.  178*  COWPER  Gilpin  117  And  still 
as  fast  as  he  drew  near,  'Twas  wonderful  to  view,  How  [etc.  \ 

6.  Quickly,  rapidly,  swiftly. 

For  the  development  of  this  sense  from  the  primary  sense 
'firmly',  cf.  id,  4,  5,  and  expressions  like  'to  run  hara  , 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  sense  is  recorded  in  OE.,  but  it 
belongs  to  MHG.  vaste,  ON.  fast. 

c  1205  LAY.  7986  He  warnede  alle  his  cnihtes  . .  «  fusden 
an  veste.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  401  po  be  Cristyne  yt 
vnderjete,  ajen  hii  wende  vaste.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3866 
(Cott.)  It  was  ferli  . .  How  fast  bai  multiplid  bar.  1340 
HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  4003  Takens,  war-thurgh  he  may 
understande,  pat  be  day  of  dome  es  fast  comande. 
ci45o  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7437,  I  prayde  my  felowes 
fast  to  ryde.  1548  HALL  Chron.  113  b,  The  Frenchemen  . . 
fled  into  the  toune  so  faste,  that  one  letted  the  other  to 
entre.  1585  J.  B.  tr.  P.  Viret's  Sch.  Beastei  B  vnj  b, 
Men  doo  not  so  fast  breake  them,  as  she  repaireth 
and  amendeth  them.  163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  298  The 
Camell  . .  hath  a  most  slow  and  lazy  pace  . .  neither  can  he 
goe  faster  although  he  would.  1688  J.  SMITH  Baroscope  71 
The  Mercury  then  generally  Rises  very  fast  of  a  sudden. 
1710  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xv.  268,  I  found  he  . .  would 
make  it  go  almost  as  swift  and  fast  again  as  I  could.  1776 
ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  xi.  (1869)  I.  264  The  rate  of  profit  . . 
is  highest  in  the  countries  which  are  going  fastest  to  ruin. 
1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  n.  xiii,  Barendoun  fled  fast  away. 
1876  TREVELYAN  Macaulay  II.  2  His  health  was  breaking 
fast.  1893  SIR  L.  W.  CAVE  in  Law  Times  XCV.  26/1  The 
frequent  applications  to  commit  for  contempt  of  court  are 
fast  bringing  the  law  itself  into  contempt. 

b.  In  quick  succession ;  one  close  upon  another. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  82  The  Bishop  and  the  Duke 

of  Ulosters  men  . .  Doe  pelt  so  fast  at  one  anothers  Pate, 
That  [etc.].  1610  —  Temp.  \.  ii.  281  Where  thou  didst  vent 
thygroanes  As  fast  as  Mill-wheeles  strike.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.\.  (1843!  22/2  His  honours  had  grown  faster  upon 
him  than  his  fortunes.  1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Viand's 
Shipivreck  169  My  tears  fell  faster  than  his.  a  1822 
SHELLEY  Song  for  Tasso  12  My  thoughts  come  fast, 

c.  Readily,  with  alacrity.    Obs.  exc.  in  colloq. 
phrase  fast  enough. 

c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  xviii,  Thou  dele  fast  of  the  gode, 
To  tho  that  fales  the  fode.  c  1477  CAXTON  "Jason  30  They 
.  .attended  frely  and  fast  a  fote.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhtt. 
(1580)  2  The  one  affirmyng  for  his  parte,  and  the  other 
deniyng  as  faste  againe  for  his  parte.  1508  SHAKS. 
Merry  IV.  IV.  i.  69  Hee  teaches  him  to  hie  and  to  hac; 
which  they'll  doe  fast  enough  of  thcmselues.  1642  MILTON 
Apol.  Smect.  (1851 '  314,  I  cannot  but  admire  as  fast  what 
they  think  is  become  of  judgement,  and  last  in  other  men. 
Mod.  He  would  do  it  fast  enough,  if  you  paid  him  for  it. 

7.  To  live  fast :  a.  to  expend  quickly  one's  vital 
energy ;  b.  to  live  a  dissipated  life.    Cf.  FAST  a.  10. 

a.  1700  DRYDEN  Char.  Good  Parson  9  Of  sixty  years  he 
seemed;  and  well  might  last  To  sixty  more,  but  that  he 
lived  too  fast.     1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  126  As  if 
they  Hv'd  the  fastest  who  took  the  greatest  pains  to  enjoy 
least  of  life.     1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  78  Cold- 
blooded animals  live  much  faster.. at  high  temperatures, 
than  at  low ;  so  that  they  die  much  sooner. 

b.  1699  T.  BROWN  Collog.  Erasm.  iv.  26  Living  very 
fast,  as  they  say,  [he]  has  brought  his  Noble  to  Nine- 
pence.    1754  WorU  19  Sept.  T  2  He  has  lived  rather  fast 
formerly.      1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.,  J.  Bull  (1865)  389 
They  fear  he  has  lived  too  fast. 

8.  Comb,  with  ppl.  adjs.  and  (rarely)  vbl.  sbs. 
a.  (sense    i)   as  fast-dyed,    -grounded,   -rooted 

(whence  fast-rootedness^,  settled,  ppl.  adjs. 


FAST. 

1541  COVERDAI.E  Old  Faith  ix,  The  only  true,  old,  un- 
doubted, and  fast-grounded  faith.  1587  GOLDING  DC 
Momay  Kp.  Ded.  i  In  the  world  we  see  a  stedio  and  fast- 
setled  oriler.  1832  TENNYSON  Lotos-Eaters  83  The  flower 
. .  Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil.  1853  LYNCH  Sclf-Imftov. 
i.  31  The  fast-rootedness  of  religious  vitality.  1888  Daily 
News  19  Nov.  2/7  The  fast-dyed  black  goods  retain  their 
popularity. 

b.  (sense  2)  as  fast-anchored,  -bound,  -plighted 
ppl.  adjs. ;  tfas1;-fanoied'  attached  firmly  by  fancy. 

1580  BARET  Alii.  F  181  Fast  bound  or  tied,  nligatns. 
c  1590  (IRKKNE  Fr.  Bacon  v.  79  Thou  com'st  in  post  from 
merry  Frcssingfield  Fast-fancied  to  the  Keepers  bonny  lass. 
1617  DRAYTON  Agincrt.  ccxxviii.  2032  His  fast  plighted  troth. 
1633  |'\JKI>"/YJ  Pity  v.  v,  Our  fast-knit  affections.  1784 
COWPER  Task  ll.  151  Were  they  the  wicked  above  all,  And 
we  the  righteous,  whose  fast-anchored  isle  Moved  not  ?  1814 
BYRON  Hehr.  Mel.,  Destr.  Jerusalem  ii,  The  fast-fettered 
hands.  18*3  SCOTT  Peveril  III.  iii.  56  The  darbies  are  the 
fetlocks— the  fast-keepers  my  boy— the  bail  for  good  beha- 

iour.  184*  MANNING  Serrtt.  xxv.  (1848)  382  There  still 
.emains  with  us  a  fast-cleaving  and  mysterious  evil.  1871 
B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875 1 II.  in.  193  Bring  I  thee  Fast  bound 
in  welded  fetters  the  knave. 

c.  (sense  3)  as  fast-closed,  -sliut,  ppl.  adjs. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  in  i.  447  Our  fast  closed  gates,  a  1649 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  (1711)  18  A  fast-shut  prison. 

d.  (sense  6)  zs,  fast-sailing,  vbl.  sb.  ;  fast-falling, 
-going,  -sailing,  etc.,  ppl.  adjs. 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  I.  iv.  162  Euen  my  Foes  will  shed 
fast-falling  Teares.  1593  —  Rich.  II,  in.  iv.  34  Goe  thou, 
and  like  an  Executioner  Cut  off  the  heads  of  too  fast 
growing  sprayes.  1611  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxiii.  187  A  good 
fast  feeding  grass,  most  strongly  that  doth  breed.  1757 
DYER  Fleece  iv.  603  Fast-gath'ring  tempests.  1800  NELSON  in 
Nicolas  Disp.  IV.  200  A  fast-sailing  Polacca  of  about  70 
Tons.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  338  That  valu- 
able property  of  a  ship,  called  fast-sailing.  1820  KEATS  Ode 
to  Nightingale  49  Fast-fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves. 
a  1822  SHELLEY  Bigotry  I.  3  The  fast-fleeting  hind.  1821  in 
Cobbett  Rur.  KuUtdK*}  1. 96  The  fast-sinking  Old  Times 


12  Oct.  5/1  The  fast-going  autumn. 

tFast,^-1  Obs.  Forms:  I  feestan, 3-5  fest(e(n) 
-yn,  3-4  fasten,  5-6  faste,  5-  fast.  fa.  t.  3-5 
fest,  4fast-,  fested,-id,  -yd,  5-7  fasted.  Pa.pple. 
3-5  fest(e,  4fast(e.  [OE./aJCo«(rare;  also  in  com- 
pounds if-,  OS-befsestan},  corresp.  to  OFris.  festia, 
OS.  festian  (Du.  vesten),  OHG.  fasten,  festan 
(MHG.  festen),  ON.  festa  (Da.  fiesle,  Sw.  fasta) 
:— OTent.  *fastjan,  f.  *fast-u-  FAST  a. 

Before  st, ft,  the  umlaut  of  a  in  OE.  was  ar  (instead  of  f), 
and  in  ME.  dialects  this  is  divergently  represented  by 
rt  and  e.  The  wide  prevalence  of  the  formfest(en  in  M  E., 
however,  is  prob.  in  part  due  to  Scandinavian  influence.] 

1.  To  make  fast  to  something;  to  attach  with 
bonds  or  nails ;  to  bind  together.  Const,  on,  till, 
to,  unto.  a.  with  reference  to  material  things. 
Also,  To  fast  up  (a  wound) :  to  bind  up. 

c  mo  Bestiary  462  Be  spinnere . .  festeS  atte  hus  rof 
hire  fodredes.  a  1300  Leg.  Gregory  (Schulz)  110  fan  sche 
hadde.  .in  be  cradel  fast  him  fest.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1728 
(Gstt.)  [Noe]  himself  festid  [Fairfax  feste]  bath  band  and 
lace,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  272  Fire  bei  fest  on 
it  alle,  &  brent  it  [be  rede  haule]  bat  et  felle.  1340  HAMPOLE 
Pr  Consc.  5275  pe  neyles  bat  hym  thurgh  hand  and  fote 
Til  be  hard  rode  tre  fast  fested.  1382  WYCLIF  Ezek. 
xxx.  21  Boundyn  in  clothis  and  fastid.  .with  smaje  lynnen 
clothis.  c  1440  Syr  Gener.  iRoxb.)  2717  On  his  legges 
thou  doo  fest  Strong  fetures.  1523  FITZHEHB.  Sum.  xxv. 
(1539)  48  To  faste  the  teme  to  the  same.  1549  COVERDALE 
Erasm.  Par.  Gal.  14  Jesus  Christ  was  for  your  sakes  faste 
vpon  the  crosse.  1503  Ritts  *  Man.  Ch.  Durh.  (Surtees)  4 
Which  cord  was  all  fest  together,  .over  the  cover.  1615 
W.  LAWSON  Orch.  4-  Card.  in.  x.  (16681  29  Cover  your 
wound,  and  fast  it  up.  16*6  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng. 
Seamen  27  Fast  you[r]  Anchor  with  your  shanke  painter. 
i«6s  G.  HAVERS  P.  delta  Voile's  Trav.  E.  India  348  At 
the  foot  of  that  Cross  three  Nails,  to  signine  those  which 
fasted  our  Saviour  unto  it. 

b.  with  reference  to  immaterial  things. 

c  1220  Bestiary  553  Wo  so  feste5  hope  on  him,  he  sal  him 
folgen  to  helle  dim.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xii.  i  A  perfit 
man  . .  has  . .  fested  bairn  [desires]  in  ihesu  crist.  1568  T. 
HowELL-4^.  /!»«<«Mi879)  94  Firmely  fast  thy  fayth  on 
him,  that's  true  continually. 

c.  reft,  and  intr.  for  rtfl.  With  on,  to  :  To  attach 
oneself  to,  take  hold  of,  seize  upon.     Cf.   To 

fasten  on. 

c  1250  Gen.  *  Ex.  3707  A  fier  ma?ti  Sat  folc  fest  on. 
c  1300  Cursor  M.  26782  (Cott.)  pal  baim  to  pair  nlthes  lest. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  6772  Nedders  bat  on  bam  sal  fest. 
c  1420  Avmu.  Arth.  vii,  Ther  was  non  so  hardy  Durste  on 
the  fynde  fast.  14. .  Kyng  f,  Hermit  475  in  Hazl.  E.  P. 
P  (1864)  I.  32  Ther  is  no  dere  in  this  foreste  And  it  [an 
arrow]  wolde  onne  hym  feste,  Bot  it  schuld  spyll  his 
skale. 

d.  To  make  fast  in  wedlock ;  to  betroth,  wed. 
Const,  to,  with. 


23  pow  hast  fest  hire  to  fals.    c  1430  J 
^chulde  faste  hur  with  no  fere. 

2.  To  fix  in  something  else;  to  fix  firmly;  to 
establish,  settle,  in  material  or  immaterial  sense; 
and  with  sentence  as  obj. 

^950  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Luke  xxiii.  46  In  hondum  Smum.. 
ic  fa:sto  \commendo\  gast  minne.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1524 
Dor  wurS  wi3  him  trewoe  fest  Abimalech.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(1724)  150  pat  ich  hym  wolde  myd  trewbe  siker  faste  on 
honde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21013  (G5tt.)  lacob  be  mare,  .be 


FAST. 

[  of  spaigne  in  faith  he  fest.  1382  WYCLIF  Ex.  xv.  17 
H  thi  sevntuarve,  that  thin  hondes  fastiden.  c  1400 
'  -  Gam.  198  "'-  U-'J-  "•"—  *-'-  '—  ••-  r~- 


poeple  of  Indc.  c  1460  Tmttnetey  Myst.  91  1  nen  woia  1  we 
test  This  mete  who  shalle  into  panyere  kest.  1664  FloMrtu 
Field  ix.  81  His  folks  could  hardly  fest  their  feet. 

b.  To  plant,  bring  or  drive  home  (a  blow).     Of 
the  sun  :  To  send  forth  (a  ray). 

a  1300  Cursor  itf.  21385  (Cott.)  Als  suith  als  sunn  mai  fest 
fra  est  his  lem  vnto  j>e  west,  als  suith  mai  bou  cum  Dicier. 
c  '33°  R' 'BKUNNB  Chron.  (1810)  190  A  stroke  on  him  he 
fest.  c  1330  Arili.  ff  Merl.  5986  So  strong  was  Caulang 
Yerrament  That  King  Arthour  myht  fest  no  dint. 

c.  rejl.  To  fast  oneself  of :  to  confirm  oneself  in. 
c  i»20  Bestiary  182  Feste  3e  of  stedefastnesse  and  ful  of 

3.  To  confirm  (a  covenant) ;  to  pledge  (faith,  etc.). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5725  (Cott.)  For  forward  bat  he  wit  (jam 
fest  His  ei  of  reuth  he  on  bam  kest.  1306  Sir  Simon 
Fraserji  in/W.  Songs (Camden)  2i4Tothe  kyng  Edward 
hii  fasten  huere  fay.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  2691  (Trin.)  pis 
couenaunt  was  faste  wi(>  bis.  a.  1450  Le  Morte  A  rth.  3324 
Yin"  we  may  not  oure  forwardys  faste.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  xi.  540  Passand  thai  war.. Till  Inglismen  thair 
fewte  for  to  fest. 

Hence  Fa'sted  ppl.  a. 

c  1440  Pnnnp.  Pant.  151/1  Fast,  or  bowndyn,  or  festyd, 
-•inctiis.  ll'id.  158/1  Festyd,  or  teyyd  fast  to  a  thynge, 
Ji.i-ns. 

Fast  (fust),  v.2  Forms  :  1-2  fsestan,  2  feesten, 
2-3  festen,  3-4  south,  dial,  vesten,  3-4  fasten. 
( >;v«.  fasstenn,  4-5  fastyn,  faste,  south,  dial, 
vaste,  4-  fast.  Pa.  t.  I  fsestte,  2-3  feste,  4 
faste,  7  fast,  3  fastede,  4-5  fastid,  Sc.  fastit,  4- 
fasted.  Pa.  pple.  3  ifaste,  south,  dial,  i-,  y-vast, 
4  fast,  fasten,  4-5  fastid,  Sc.  fastyt,  4-  fasted. 
[Com.  Tent. :  OE.  fitstan  =  OFris.  festia,  MDu., 
mocl.D.  vasten,  OHG.  fasten  (MHG.  vasten, 
mocl.G.  fasten},  ON.  fas/a  (Da.  faste,  Sw.  fasta), 
Goth,  fastan  :-OTeut.  *fast(jan.  The  Goth,  word 
has  also  the  sense  '  to  keep,  to  observe',  of  which 
the  sense  '  to  fast '  was  originally  a  specific  appli- 
cation ;  cf.  med.L.  observare  'to  fast '.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  presumed  derivation,  the  ecclesias- 
tical use  of  the  word  is  here  placed  first,  though  the 
wider  sense  2  appears  in  OE.  and  in  all  the  modern 
Teut.  langs.] 

1.  intr.  To  abstain  from  food,  or  to  restrict  one- 
self to  a  meagre  diet,  either  as  a  religious  observance 
or  as  a  ceremonial  expression  of  grief. 

971  BUM.  Horn.  27  pan  ure  Drihten  aefter  bam  fulwihte 
festte.  c  1050  Byrhtferth's  Himdboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  311 
(ton  sceal  man  festan  on  bam  a;rran  saeternes  dsege. 
c  1175  Lamb,  Horn.  29  Ic  wulle  gan  to  scrifte  and  forleten 
and  festen  j>er  fore,  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  20  Hwon  ?e  vested 
ine  winter.  1340  Avenb.  50  God  him  hat  ueste.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  iii.  10  pai  fast  nojt  be  Seterday  na  tyme 
of  |re  }ere.  1483  CAXTON  G.  tie  la.  Tour  A  vj,  Yf  ye  may  not 
faste  the  thre  dayes.  1542  BECON  Potation  for  Lent  Early 
Wks.(i843>  107  Healsoteachesusthetrue.  .manner  of  fasting. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  HI.  v.  58  But  Mistris.  .downe  on  your 
knees  And  thanke  heauen,  fasting,  for  a  good  mans  loue. 
a  1711  KEN  Scrm.  Wks.  (1838)  163  When  he  fasted,  his  diet 
was  afflicting,  such  as  became  a  mourner.  1782  PRIESTLEY 
Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  vm.  129  Some  persons  fasted  before 
Easter.  1842  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serin.  VI.  i.  i  We  fast 
by  way  of  penitence. 

fig.  a.  1300  Cursor  M.  27916  (Cotton  Galba)  To  fast  fro 
all  syn.  1634  Sm  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1638)  259  Prosper's 
saying,  That  to  fast  from  sinne,  is  the  best  fast. 

b.  with  mention  of  the  kind  of  spare  diet  per- 
mitted. Const,  on ;  f  formerly  also  in,  to,  with, 
and  quasi-*ra«j.  in  phrase  to  fast  bread  and  water. 

c  1305  Edmund  Conf.  24  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  71  Ofte  heo 


Jaf  hem  mede  For  to  faste  bane  fridai  to  watere  &  to 
brede.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xi.  383  Thai  fastit  bred  and 
vattir  ilkone.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  12  [She]  fasted.. 


two  tymes  in  brede  and  water.  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov. 
%  Epigr.  (1867)  100  Thou  rather  wouldest . .  fast  bread  and 
water.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  I.  i.  303  You  shall  fast  a 
Weeke  with  Branne  and  water.  1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax. 
Ch.  (1858)  II.  x.  120  He  fasted  on  bread,  herbs,  salt,  and 
water. 

2.  gen.  To  go  without  food,  f  Also  (contextually) 
to  go  without  drink.  Const,  from. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  200  Genim  Sysse  sylfan  wyrte  leaf, 
syle  etan  faestendum.  c  1220  Bestiary  126  [De  neddre] 
fasteS  til  his  fel  him  slakeS.  c  1300  Havelok  865  Two  days 
ber  fastinde  he  yede.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  17345  (Trin.)  Fro 
mete  &  drinke  for  to  fast,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  58 
He  [a  camel]  may  well  faste  fro  drynk  2  dayes  or  three. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  H.  vii.  108,  I  had  rather  fast  from 
all,  foure  dayes  then  drinke  so  much  in  one.  1607  TOPSELL 
Serpents  (1608)  780  She  must  either  quench  her  thirst  with 
that,  or  fast.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  GasseniU's  Life  of  Peiresc 
ii.  220  If  he  should  fast  all  day  from  eating  and  drinking. 
1671  MILTON  /'.  K.  n.  284  Fasting  he  went  to  sleep,  and 
fasting  wak'd.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xv.  265  Drink 
half  a  pint  in  the  morning  fasting.  1855  MII.MAN  Lat.  Chr. 
(1864)  II.  in.  vi.  90  The  monk,  .was  enjoined  to  fast  rather 
than  partake  of  food  abroad. 

transf.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  n.  cci.  [cxcvii.]  615 
The  doughter  of  Fraunce . .  this  fyue  or  syxe  yere . .  shall  nat 
be  able  to  kepe  hym  company. .  he  hath  answered  . .  that. , 
thoughe  he  faste  a  season,  he  shall  take  it  well  a  worth. 
1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  612  Not  a  counterfeit  Stone, 
not  a  Ribbon.. to  ktepe  my  Pack  from  fasting. 

b.  Irish  Antiq.   To  fast  against , upon  fa  person) : 
said  with  reference  to  the  custom  of  sitting  without 
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food  or  drink  at  the  door  of  a  debtor,  or  any  person 
who  refused  to  satisfy  some  lawful  demand. 

1865  HANCOCK  tr.  Senchus  Mor.  I.  115,  I  deem  it  right 
that  they  be  fasted  upon  before  distress  shall  be  taken  from 
them.  1873  W.  K.  SULLIVAN  OCnrry's  Anc.  Irish  1. 
Introd.  283  Where  the  defendant  was  a  Rig,  the  plaintiff 
was  obliged  to  '  fast '  upon  him . .  before  he  made  his 
distress.  1887  W.  STOKES  tr.  Tripartite  Life  St.  Patrick 
I.  219  Patrick,  .went  to  the  king.  .And  fasted  against  him. 
C.  quasi-Cra;M.  in  various  nonce-uses. 

I596SHAKS.  Tain.  Slir.  l.  i.  109  Their  loue  is  not  so  great. . 
but  we  may  blow  our  nails  together,  And  fast  it  fairely 
out.  1668  ETHEREDGE  She  would  if  she  could  iv.  ii,  Thou 
shoud'st  fast  thyself  up  to  a  Stomach  now  and  then, 

f  3.  trans.  To  pass  (time)  fasting ;  to  keep  or 
observe  (a  day,  etc.)  as  a  time  of  abstinence. 
Also,  To  fast  out.  Ots. 

c  1275  Passion  of  our  Lord  30  in  O.  E.  Misc.  38  po  he 
hedde  heom  [fourty  dawes]  yuast  bo  luste  hym  etc.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  6558  (Cott.)  Haf  yee  be  dais  al  fasten  vte  bat  i 
bad  ar  i  me  went  ?  c  1340  Ibid.  12921  (Fairf.)  Til  he  haue 
fasted  his  lentyn-tide.  1553  BECON  Reliques  of  Rome 
(i563)i68Telesphorus..appoyntcdfirsteof  all,  Lente  to  be 
fasted,  a  1681  WHARTON,  Fasts  t,  Fest.  Wks.  (1683)  30 
The  Ember  Weeks.. are  four.. and  anciently  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  in  each  Fasted. 

Fast  and  (t  or)  loose. 

a.  An  old  cheating  game  (see  quot.  1847). 

1578  WHETSTONE  Promos  <$•  Cass.  i.  n.  v.  At  fast  or  loose, 
with  my  Giptian,  I  meane  to  haue  a  cast.  1621  B.  JONSON 
Gipsies  Metamorph.  Song  i,  Leave  pig  by  and  goose,  And 
play  fast  and  loose.  1678  BUTLER  hud.  in.  ii.  392  Had 
forc'd  his  Neck  into  a  Nooze,  To  shew  his  play  at  Fast  and 
Loose.  1847  HALLIWELL,  F'ast-and-loose,  a  cheating  game 
played  with  a  stick  and  a  belt  or  string,  so  arranged  that 
a  spectator  would  think  he  could  make  the  latter  fast  by 
placing  a  stick  through  its  intricate  folds,  whereas  the 
operator  could  detach  it  at  once. 

b.  fig.   To  play  (at)  fast  and  loose  :  to  ignore  at 
one  moment  obligations  which  one  acknowledges 
at  another ;  to  be  '  slippery  '  or  inconstant. 


.  Johnson's  Kingd.  fy  Commit'.  369  The  French  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  their  Salick  Law.  1712  STEELE  Sped. 
No32o  Pi  A  little.. playing  fast  and  loose,  between  Love 
and  Indifference.  1829  Westm.  Rev.  X.  185  Doctrines., 
which  play  at  fast  and  loose  with  truth  and  falsehood.  1860 
THACKERAY  Lovel  the  Wid.  vi.  (1869)  252  She  had  played 
fast  and  loose  with  me. 

C.  Hence,  shiftiness,  inconstancy. 

1648  MILTON  Tenure  Kings  Wks.  1738  I.  319  The  fast 
and  loose  of  our  prevaricating  Divines.  1692  BENTLEY 
Boyle  Lect.  217  An  eternal  vicissitude  of  fast  and  loose. 

attrib.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch.  Rep.  vi.  iii.  (1866)  821  The 
English  Queen ..  had ..  almost  distracted  the  provinces  by 
her  fast-and-loose  policy. 

Fast-day,  [f.  FAST  sb.^  +  DAY  ;  cf.  fas/en-day 
s.v.  FASTEN  sb.]  A  day  to  be  observed  as  a  fast. 

In  some  New  England  States  spec,  the  day  appointed 
every  spring  by  the  governor  for  fasting.  Sacramental 
fast-Jay  (Scotland) :  a  fast  observed  on  one  day  in  the  week 
preceding  the  yearly  or  half-yearly  Communion  Sunday; 
until  about  1886  business  was  generally  suspended  on  these 
days  as  on  Sundays. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  27210  (Fairf.)  In  halitide  or  fast-day. 
1643  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  (1704)  II.  289  Stir  them  up, 
the  next  Fast-day  to  the  chearful  taking  of  it.  1724 
R.  FALCONER  Voy.  (1769)  232  It  was  some  Fast-day  with 
them.  1841  TRENCH  Parables  xxix.  (1864)  479  Moses 
appointed  but  one  fast-day  in  the  year. 

attrib.  1866  LOWELL  Commencement  Dinner  Poems  1890 
IV.  256  A  Fast  Day  discourse. 

Fasted  (fcvsted),  ///.  a.  [f.  FAST  v.2  +  -ED  l.] 
That  has  gone  without  food :  said  of  animals. 
Only  in  Fasted  weight :  the  weight  of  an  animal  in 
a  fasting  condition. 

1852  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIII.  i.  192  The  fasted  live 
weight.  1853  Ibid.  XVI.  i.  64  The  proportion  of  dead  or 
carcass  weight,  calculated  both  to  the  un-fasted  and  the 
fasted  live-weight,  are  given. 

t  Fa'Sten,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  in  Comb.  FASTEN'S- 
EEN,  FASTEN  TUESDAY,  dial.  Forms  :  1-2  feesten 
feestan,  (Northumb.fsiateTid),  1-3 festen,  vesten, 
3  fasten,  fastin,  ^fastim),  4-  (see  FASTEN'S  BEN). 
[OE.  fasten  str.  neut. :— OTent.  type  *fastunjo-tn, 
{.  *fast-ejan  to  FAST.  Similar  but  not  exactly 
equivalent  derivatives  are  OS.fastunm'a  str.  fern., 
Goth,  fastubni  str.  neut.  The  ONorthumb.  form 
fiestern  (cf.  {fern,  western  =WS.  sefen,  westen)  is 
the  source  of  the  Sc.  faslryn,  fastern,  etc. :  see 
FASTEN'S-EEN.] 

1.  Fasting;  an  act  of  fasting  ;  =  FAST  st.1  I. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  cviii.  [cix.]  24  Cneow  min  xeuntrumad 
sind  fore  festenne.  071  SUM.  Horn.  37  Haljiab  eower 
festen  &  medeme  lac  bringab  Drihtne.  c  1000  Agt.  Cosp. 
Matt.  xvii.  21  Soblice  bis  cynn  ne  byb  ut-adryfen  buton 
burn  gebed  and  fsusten.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  37  Ne  lipnie 
je  no  al  to  eower  festene  ?if  3e  ma5en  eni  ooer  god  don. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  138  Vesten,  wecchen&  o5re  swuche.  .beoo 
mine  sacrefises.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28627  _(Cotton  Galba) 
Ogains  pride  praier  may  rise,  fastin  for  flesh"  couatyse. 

2.  =  FAST  J*.1  2. 

a  725  Laws  Wihtrxd  §  14  Gif  mon  his  heowum  in  festen 
ftesc  sefe.  c  1050  Byrhtfcrth's  Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII. 
311  past  ymbren  festan  byS  on  bissum  monoe.  c  1200 
Winteney  Rule  St.  Benet  (1888)  83  pa  bee  synd  to  syllanne 
on  anginne  festen[es], 

3.  Comb.,  as  fas/en-day,  -tide,  -time. 

11900  Charter  xxxvii.  in  O.E.  Texts  (1885)  444  Gif  hit 
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bonne  festendaeg  sie.  a  1035  Sec.  Laws  ofCnut  §  47  Yfel 
bio  J^ait  man  riht  fxsten-tide  a;r  nuele  etc.  a  1225  After.  A'. 
318  Ich  hit  dude  inne  leinten,  ine  uestendawes,  holidawes. 
a  1300  Cursor  A/,  27210  (Cott.)  Halitide  or  fastim  dai. 
Ibid.  28464  (Cott.)  Bath  lenten  tide  and  fasten  day  oft  haue 
i  broken  gain  my  lay.  Ibid.  2907 1  (Cott. )  Yee  hele  yur  aun 
fastinttde.  Ibid.  20083  (Cott.l  pai  held  noght  fastin  time. 

Fasten  (fcrs  n),  v.  Forms  :  faestnian,  fest- 
nian,  3  south.  v8Dstn(i)en,  Orm.  fesstnenri,  3-4 
festnen,  fastnen,  festni,  south,  vestni,  3-6 
festns,  festen,  festin,  5  festyn,  feston,  4-8 
fastne,  6  Sc.  fessin,  -ynn,  fassinn,  4-  fasten. 
Also  with  prefix  1-2  Je-,  2-4  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple. 
i-»  y--  [OE.fiestnian  =  OFris.  feslna,  OS./astnan, 
OHG.fastinSn,festinSn  (MHG./esteiten,  mod.G. 
festnen},  to  make  firm,  bind  fast  (cf.  also  ON. 
fastna  to  pledge,  betroth,  Da.  fastne  to  consolidate, 
Sw.fas/na  intr.  to  stick  fast) :— OTeut.  *fastinojan, 
f.  *fast-u-  FAST  a.  See  -EN  6.] 
To  make  fast  (cf.  senses  of  the  adj.). 
tl.  trans.  To  make  firm  or  stable;  to  establish, 
settle,  confirm.  To  fasten  the  feet :  to  give  or 
obtain  sure  foothold.  Obs. 

a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  221  pa  5efestnede  se  aelmihti  god  b_a 
nigen  angle  waerod.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  57  pe  holie 
man  is  ned  bat  he  [1  insert  bie]  festned  on  his  holinesse. 
a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2011  To  festnin  ham  in  treowe  bileaue. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xcii[i].  i  He  festned  werld  of  erthe  al. 
13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  273  per  he  [lonas]  festnes  be  fete. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  27898  (Fairf.)  Alle  bat  euer  festenis  witte 
drunkenis  scailis  hit.  a  1400  Prymer  (1891)  3_8_So  in  syon 
y  was  fastned.  1535  COVERDALE  Song  Sol.  viii.  8  Yf  she 
be  a  tower,  we  shal  festen  her  with  hordes  of  Cedre  tre. 
—  Ecclus.  xl.  25  Golde  and  syluer  fasten  the  fete  [Vulg.  est 
constitutio  peduni\.  a.  1569  KINGESMYLL  Com/.  Afflict. 
(1585)  F  iv,  The  faithful  are  fastened  and  confirmed  therein 
most  unfaignedly.  1643  Plain  English  22  Men  walking 
among  Quagmires,  know  not  where  to  fasten  a  foot. 

fb.  To  make  sure,  confirm,  ratify  (an  agree- 
ment). Obs. 

a  900  Charter  xli.  in  O.  E,  Texts  448  Ic  abba  fceroefa  g;s 
write  &  festnie  mid  kristes  rodetacne.  a  xooo  Byrhtnoth 
35  (Gr.)  We  willatS  wiS  bam  golde  gri5  fiestnian.  a  1175 
Cott.  Horn.  219  pa  be  hi  alle  hafeden  bisne  red  betwuxe 
ham  }efestnod.  c  1205  LAV.  29061  5if  hit  bi  wille  weore.. 
bas  spechen  usestnien.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  62  Ich  habbe 
ivestned,  sei5  Job,  foreward  mid  min  eien.  13..  E.  E. 
A  Hit.  P.  B.  327  Bot  my  forwarde  with  be  I  festen  on  bis  wyse. 
1382  WYCLIF  Jer.  xxxv.  16  Fastneden  therfore  the  Sonus 
of  Jonadab  [Vulg.  Firmauerunt  igiturfilii  lomtdab],  sone 
of  Recab,  the  heste  of  their  fader,  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Crmi. 
VI.  xii.  80  In-to  bat  place,  Quhare  festnyd  al!  bare  Cownandis 
was.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  41  Matrimonie,  whiche 
the  creatour  of  all  tliynges  did.  .fasten  and  make  lioly. 

f  2.  To  make  firm  or  solid ;  to  strengthen, 
harden.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  52  pis  medicyn  fastneb  be 
place  &  defendib  him  fro  putrefaccions.  c  1440  Giraldus" 
Hist.  Irel.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  22  Lasers  to  dense,  paralys  to 
festnen,  y-dropesie . .  to  helen .  c  1440  Secrees,  Prose  Version 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  149  Mete  and  drynke  bat  he  was  costomed  to 
bylfore  norisshed  by,  &  bat  has  festnyd  his  substance.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Hiisb.  ii.  (1856)  106  The  force  of  the 
aire  in  Winter  doth  fasten  and  make  sounde  the  Trees, 
f  b.  intr.  To  become  firm  ;  to  '  set '.  Obs. 
1660  England's  Monarchy  Freest  State  in  World]  How 
is  it  probable ..  that  any  Government . .  can  ever  subsist  and 
fasten,  without  an  exorbitant  and  all-devouring  power.. to 
uphold . .  it.  1726  LEONI  tr.  A  Ibertfs  A  rchit.  1. 36  b,  Buildings 
.  .are  taken  with  the  Frost,  .before  ever  they  have  fasten'd. 
1730  A.  GORDON  Maffeis  Amphith.  285  The  rough  part  of 
them  fastens  very  well  with  Mortar. 
t  C.  trans.  To  fortify.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  109  Edward  be  Eldere 
fastened  a  castel  at  the  Mamcestre  in  Norbumberlond. 

•jf  3.  To  make  fast  (in  fetters) ;  to  set  fast,  rerider 
unable  to  move.  Obs. 

a  1000  Andreas  49  (Gr.)  Hie  bam  halgan  bser  handa 
Xebundon  and  faestnodpn.    a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixviii.  3 
flxix.  a],  I  am  festened  in  slime  depe.    1632  LITHGOW  Trail. 
v.  223  Such . .  deep  carouses  of  wine  that  both  hee  and  I  were 
almost  fastned  in  the  last  plunge  of  understanding. 
b.  intr.  To  become  fast  or  unable  to  move. 
1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vi.  397  We  leap  at  stars,  and  fasten 
in  the  mud.    1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  x.  (1856)  71  We 
fastened  in  the  ice. 

4.  trans.  To  make  fast  to  something  else ;  to  attach, 
more  or  less  securely,  by  a  tie  or  bond  of  any  kind. 
Const,  to,  occas.  on,  upon  ;  also  with  advbs.  on, 
together,  up.  Formerly  often,  now  rarely,  with 
immaterial  object. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  121  Mid  irenen  neilen  he  wes  on  bere 
rode  ifestned.  c  1200  Vices  ff  Virtues  (1888)  95  To  hire 
bieS  ifastned  alle  Se  raftres  of  Se  hali  mihtes.  a  1223 
St.  Marker.  19  Festne  wi3  fulht  mi  sawle  to  be  seoluen.  1340 
Ayenb.  221  Hy  byeb  y-uestned  to-gidere  be  spoushod.  1398 
TREVISA  Earth.  DeP.R.  iv.  iii.  (1495)  82  Moysture.  .fastnyth 
the  partyes  togider.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  2849  pai.  .festonit 
the  Bete,  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  3498  Hevenly  thinges 
and  eithly  hym  liked  eft  festyn  to  gidere.  1483  Act 
i  Rich.  Ill,  c.  8  Preamb.,  Dyers.. upon  the  Lists  of  the 
same  Clothes  festen  and  sowe  great  Risshes.  1552  ABP. 
HAMILTON  Cateclt.  (1884)  77  Samekil  is  the  lufe  of  God  & 
our  nychbour  fessinit  and  linkit  togiddir.  1590  SHAKS. 
Com.  Err.  I.  i.  86  My  wife  and  I,  Fastned  our  selues  at 
eyther  end  the  mast.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandclslo's  Trai: 
E.  Ind.  10  To  fasten  and  cement  them  together.  1696  Col. 


..,,  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  f,  1'rej.  (1885)  II.  v.  185  The 
chaise  arrived,  the  trunks  were  fastened  on.     1837  DICKENS 
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/'/'<  fa',  iv,  Fastened  up  behind  the  barouche  was  a  hamper. 
1840  K.  HOWARD  Jack  Ashore  III.  xv,  He  consented  to 
be  again  fastened  up,  but  he  walked  alwut  as  much 
as  the  limits  of  his  chain  would  permit.  1849  JAMKS 
Woodman  vii,  The  visitor  proceeded  to  fasten  his  hoi. M-  io 
a  large  iron  hook.  1852  MOTLKY  Corr.  (1889)  I.  v.  137  The 
canvas,  .had  been  fastened  on  a  pole. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  make  one's  boat  fast.  In 
whale-fishing  :  To  fasten  to  (see  quot.  1820);  also 
in  indirect  pass. 

1700  S.  L.  tr.  C.  Frykcs  Voy.  E.  Ind.  207  As  soon  as  we 
could  come  to  fasten  by  her  [the  Ship's]  side.  1820  ScoHrsnv 
Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  534  Each  boat  'fastens  to  ',  or  strikes  a 
distinct  fish.  1839  T.  BEALE  Sperm  Whale  46  '^Fastened 
to  '.  .means,  when  a  harpoon  with  a  line  attached  is  fixed  in 
his  body.  Ibid.  165  Ihe  two  boats  that  have  not  yet 
'  fastened ' . .  give  chase. 

6.  a.  To  bind  (a  servant,  an  apprentice)  by  a 
contract  or  agreement  (dial.} ;  ct.  fastening  penny. 
f  b.  To  join  in  a  contract  with  (obs.). 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  n.  51  In  Manage.. To  beo  fastnet 
with  fals.  14*5  Sc.  Acts,  ist  Parl.  Jos.  I  c.  20  pe  schiref 
sail  assigne  xl  dais  to  sic  ydil  men  to  get  bairn  masteris, 
or  to  festyn  bairn  to  leful  craftes.  1633  LITHGOW  Trav. 
vin.  353»  I  fastned  lohn  Browne  with  him  to  accompany 
his  returne.  Mod.  (Sheffield)  He's  a  sort  of  a  prentice,  but 
he 's  not  fastened. 

6.  To  attach  together  the  parts  of  (a  fabric  or 
structure).  Obs.  exc.  Naut. 

1561  TURNER  Bat/ts  i6a,  They  that  are.  .not  well  fastened 
together,  ought  not  to  tarye  so  long  in  the  bath.  1609 


with  Iron  but  wood.     1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  284 
A  ship  fastened  with  yellow  metal. 

7.  To  make  fast,  secure  (a  tie,  band) ;  to  secure 
(an  article  of  dress),  e.g.  with  a  clasp,  pins,  buttons, 
etc.    Also,  with  pregnant  sense,  to  fasten  (a  person) 
in  a  garment. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1728  (Cott.1  [Noe]  he  self  festmd  bath 
band  and  lace.  ^1350  Will.  Paicrne  1720  Sche . .  festened 
hire  in  hat  fel  wib  ful  god  bonges.  1600  J.  PORV  tr.  Leo't 
Africa  ii.  24  The  corners  of  which  mantle  are ..  fastened 
about  their  shoulders.  1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  I'oy.  Levant 
130  Breeches  fasten'd  with  Buttons.  1717  DE  FOE  /list. 
Appar.  iv.  (1840)  31  No  chain  can  bind  him,  but  the  chains 
fastened  on  him  by  Heaven.  1767  J.  BYRON  Voy.  round 
World  51  Skins,  .fastened  about  their  necks  by  a  thong. 

b.  To  fasten  off  (a  thread) :  to  fix  with  a  knot 
or  extra  stitches. 

1893  Mrs.  Lt'ach's  Fancy-work  Basket  May  146/2  Run 
ribbon  through  holes .  .and  fasten  it  offal  wrist  with  neat  bow. 

8.  To  make  fast  (a  door,  etc.)  with  a  latch,  bolt, 
etc.,  or  (an  envelope,  etc.)  with  a  seal.     Hence, 
to  fasten  ^a  person  or  animal)  in  or  out. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vin.  vi,  I  will  fasten  the  door. 
1764  LLOYD  Rhyme  153  Colts.  .Clapt  up  and  fasten'd  in  the 
pound.  1797  M  RS.  RADCUFFE  Italian  xii,  I  have  not  caused 
this  gate  to  be  fastened.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  ix.  xxii, 
Her  ears  are  closed  with  wax,  And  her  prest  finger  fastens 
them.  1819  BYRON  Jitatt  i.  cxxxvi,  The  door  was  fastened. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Tale  of  Tynt  vi.  103  The  lattice  was 
not  quite  fastened.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxvii.  216  The 
rooms  were  swept.. the  shutters  fastened.  1868  ATKINSON 
Cleveland  Gloss.)  To  fasten  out.,  to  turn  the  Moor-sheep  to 
the  moor  for  the  season,  excluding  them  for  good  from  the 
enclosed  land. 

f  9.  To  close  (the  hands,  teeth)  with  a  grip.  To 
fasten  hold:  to  take  hold  firmly.  Obs. 

1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Papyngo  354  Fassinnyng  jour  fingaris 
faste.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  yoy.  Turkic  iv. 
xxx.  153  To  the  end  their  adversaries  should  fasten  the 
lesse  hold  upon  them.  1506  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  iv.  15  This 
threasure. .  well  I  proue..1o  be  this  maides  with  whom  I 
fastned  hand.  1599  MINSHEU  Dial.  Sp.  «$•  Eng.  (1623)  51 
Two  hands  fastned  together,  alwaies  hath  beene  a  token 
of  friendship.  1607  TOI-SELL  Serpents  (1653)  750  When  it 
once  biteth  and  fasteneth  teeth,  it  never  letteth  go. 

10.  To  fix  or  hold  securely  in  position  ;  to  make 
fast  (what  is  loose). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8223  (Cott.)  Bot  bat  pa  wandis  ban  had 
rote,  |>at  festmd  ware  in  erde  sua  fast,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll. 
86  Festining  it  wib  irne  ^at  it  fal  not.  c  1400  Lanfrancs 
Cirurg.  156  For  to  fastne  be  schuldre  |>is  boon  rostral  is 
putt  in  maner  of  a  wegge.  c  1440  Gcsta  Rom.  i.  i  (Harl. 
MS.)  pis  nigromancien.  .fastenyd  it  [ymage]  in  be  wall 
afore  him.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \\.  Ixxxv.  264  Axen  of 
Rosemarie  burnte,  doth  fasten  loose  teeth.  1662  J.  DAVIES 
Voy.  A  inbass.  24  A  great  Cross,  fasten'd  in  a  great  piece  of 
timber.  1703  MOXON  Mcch.  Exerc.  223  Pitch  the  other 
sides  to  be  Turned  flat  carefully  against  the  Hole,  .fastning 
them  with  Wax.  1821  SHELLEY  Boat  on  Serchio  Poems 
(1801)  586/2  Sit  at  the  helm — fasten  this  sheet. 

b.  with  immaterial  object ;  also  with  inf.  as  obj. 

c  iioo  ORMIN  Ded.  219  He  wollde  fesstnenn  swa  SoJ> 
troww>e  i  bessre  brestess.  Ibid,  2441  Ice  hafe  fesstnedd  i 
min  bohht  To  libbenn  i  clxnnesse.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C. 
xui.  9  Freres  wollen  . .  fastne  J>e  in  here  fraternite.  c  1430 


15  He  ..  Fasten'd,  and  fix'd  the  shame  on't  in  himselfe. 
1683  Pennsylv.  Archives  1.74  Time  will,  .fasten  things  as 
they  are  and  should  be.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  481  When 
once  a  trust  is  sufficiently  created,  it  will  fasten  itself  upon 
the  estate. 

c.  73?  fasten  down  :  to  fix  (a  thing)  so  as  to 
prevent  its  rising  :  fig.  to  fix  definitely. 

1731  MEDLEY  Kolben's  Cafe  ofG.  Hope  I.  68,  I  have  . . 
rescued  the  character  of  the  Hottentots  from  the  brutish 
stupidity  to  which  it  has  been  fastened  down  by  all  the 
authors.  1876  GLADSTONE  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  12  To 
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fasten  down  its  sense,  the  affix  'Evangelical'  may  suffice. 
Mod.  The  lid  of  the  box  is  fastened  down. 

t  d.  intr.  To  take  hold ;  to  attach  oneself ;  to 
make  one's  abode.  Qbs. 

^1400  Destr.  Troy  1429  Of  a  sparke  unaspted  .  .May 
feston  vp  fyre.  1590  SPENSER  F,  Q.  in.  ii.  26  The  Damzell 
well  did  vew  his  Personage  And  liked  well,  ne  further 
fastned  not,  But  went  her  way.  1625  FLETCHER  &  SHIRLEY 
Nt. -Walker  \.  i,  A  very  pretty  girl  she  was. .  But  he  was  too 
wise  to  fasten,  a  1657  R-  IX>VEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  258  We  arc 
here  in  London,  where  I  think  we  shall  fasten  for  most  part 
of  this  ensuing  Summer.  174*  YOUNG  A7.  T/t.  iii.  531  We 
. .  Spring  from  our  fetters ;  fasten  in  the  skies. 

+ 11.  trans.  To  deliver  effectively  (a  blow^  ;  to 
imprint  (a  kiss).  Const,  on.  Qbs. 

c  1500  Lancelot  850  Strokis  festnit  in  the  shclde.  1531 
ELVOT  Gov.  i.  xvi,  Or  he  coulde  fasten  on  the  other  any 
violent  stroke.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  iv.  vii.  (1614)370 
A  mutuall  kisse. .  is  fastened  on  the  cheeke.  163*  J.  HAY- 
WARD  tr.  Biondfs  Eromena  170  Wee  could  never  come  once 
to  fasten  a  blow  on  him.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  n. 
xxiii.  243  I  could  never  fasten  a  salley  yet  upon  him,  but 
with  losse  to  myselfe.  1697  DHVDEN  Virgil  Ded.  Ej,  Cou'd 
he  fasten  a  blow,  .when  not  suffer'd  to  approach. 

12.  In  various  fig.  applications  of  senses  4,  7,  10: 
To  fix  (something)  upon  (a  person,  etc.). 

a.  To  direct  (feelings,  thoughts,  attention,  etc.) 
intently  or  keenly  towards. 

a  1400  Prymer  (1891)  53  Y  schal  fastne  myn  even  op  on  |>e. 
c  1450  Mirour  Saluacionn  793  Hire  hert  vpwards  on  heven 
was  festined  nyght  &  day.  1568  E.  TILNEY  Disc.  Manage 
B  vj,  If  she  once  fasten  Mr  eyes  on  a  nother,  he  shall  enjoy 
hir.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.Jor  M.  in.  i.  203  Fasten  your  care 
on  my  aduisings.  1611  BIBLE  Luke  iv.  ao  The  eyes  of  all 
..were  fastened  on  him.  1653  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  320 
To  that  man  whose  heart  is  fastned  upon  thee.  1840 
DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xli,  The  attention  of  the  sly  little  fiend 
was  fastened  upon  them.  1850  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L.  Introd. 
(1883)  50  My  eyes  fastened  themselves  upon  the  old  scarlet 
letter.  1885  Matich.  Exatn.  10  July  572  A  madman  armed 
with  a  knife,  upon  whom  a  steady  eye  must  be  fastened. 

b.  To   fix   (a   nickname,   imputation,   etc.)   on 
a  person ;  to  impute  or  attach  to. 

1615  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  (ed.  a)  38  Thinke  how  little 
pines  Doth  fasten  credit  upon  lucky  st mines.  1638 
WILKINS  Nfitt  World  ii.  (1707)  20  Some  of  the  Ancients 
have  fasten'd  strange  Absurdities  upon  the  Words  of  the 
Scripture.  167*  CAVE  Prim.  Ckr.  i.  v.  (1673)  12  To  form 
and  fasten  this  charge  upon  them.  Ibid.  in.  v.  (1673)  368 
The  story.,  fastened  upon  Philip  the  Emperor.  ,11674 
CLARENDON  Surf.  Leviath.  (1676)  304  He  hath  not  been 
able  . .  to  fasten  the  least  reproch  upon  them,  tyn  SEWEL 
Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  Pref.  18  To  fasten  doctrines  upon 
them  which  they  never  approved.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  310  Those  very  Londoners  ..  now  fastened  on 
the  prince . .  the  nickname  of  Butcher. 

\  c.  To  induce  acceptance  of  (a  gift,  etc.) ;  to 
propose  (a  health).  OPS. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  iii.  50  If  I  can  fasten  but  one  Cup 
vpon  him.  1615  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  256  If  you 
fasten  a  guift  upon  him,  his  thankes  bee  liberal! .  163* 
LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  431,  I  neuer  saw  one.  .to  pledge  or  pre- 
sent his  Maiesties  health  ;  but  as  many  other  healths  as  you 
list ;  they  will  both  fasten,  and  receiue  from  you.  1673 
RAY  joum.  Low  C.  435  We  could  scarce  fasten  any  mony 
upon  them.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R,  Boyle  y&*  *  did  not  know 
how  to  fasten  a  Present  upon  Mr.  Ratcliff, 

d.  To  impose  (something  unwelcome)  on  a 
person.  Now  chiefly  in  To  fasten  a  quarrel  upon : 
to  drag  into  a  quarrel  against  his  inclination. 

1663  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  \\.  i,  He. .  could  never  fasten 
a  quarrel  upon  you.  1689  Ena.  Elect.  Sheriffs  8  En- 
deavouring . .  to  fasten  such  a  Sheriff  upon  them.  1718 
Freethinker  No.  41.  294  Divert  her  Malice  by  fastening 
a  new  Spark  upon  her.  1797  GODWIN  Enquirer  \.  vi.  36 
No  practice  ..  fastened  upon  us  by  decrees  and  penal- 
ties. 1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  325  The..  Mac* 
donalds . .  fastened  a  succession  of  quarrels  on  the  people  of 
Inverness.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  v,  (1889)  36 
He.  .had  fastened  himself  upon  him. 

18.  intr.  To  fasten  on,  upon :  fa.  to  obtain  a 
firm  hold  upon,  become  fixed  on  (efts.) ;  b.  to 
seize  on,  lay  hold  of ;  to  single  out  for  attack  or 
censure  ;  to  avail  oneself  eagerly  of  (a  pretext,  etc.). 

a  12*5  Leg.  Kath.  1180  O  godd  . .  ne  met  nan  uuel 
festnin.  c  1130  Hali  Meid.  15  pe  fiends  arrow  . .  ne  wundeS 
\>e  nawt  bute  hit  festni  o)«.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  783  No  colour  could  fasten  upon  these  matters.  1590 
SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  \\.  ii.  175,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of 
thine.  1607  ROWLANDS  Famous  Hist.  48  Experience 
often  hath.,  taught,  that  when  advantage  I  do  see.  To 
fasten  on  occasion  and  begin.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt. 
Eng:.  '•  xl.  (1739)  60  Yet  could  not  that  custom  fasten  upon 
the  Saxons.  1662  J.  DAVIES  I'oy.  Ambuss.  57  They  break 
down  the  houses  adjoyning  . .  that  it  [fire]  may  not  fasten 
on  other  more  solid  structures.  17*6  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle 
230  An  English  Mastiff. . had  the  Impudence  to  fasten  upon 
my  Rival  by  the  Arm.  1844  THIRLWALL  Greece  VIII.  389 
The  senate  . .  viewed  Perseus  as  a  prey,  on  which  it  resolved 
to  fasten.  1844  STANLEY  Antold\\%$b  I.  ii.  25  One  object 
on  which  our ..  imaginations  may  fasten.  1847  L.  HUNT 
Men,  VVomen,  *  Books  I.  n.  20  He  is  fastened  upon  by  the 
man  with  the  bundle.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  AV/.  n.  vii. 
(1866)  282  The  whole  mob ..  fastened  upon  the  company  of 
marble  martyrs.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  285  Sickness 
.  .has  fastened  upon  him. 

Fastened  (ftrs'nd),  ///.  a.   [f.  prec.  +  -ED  7.] 

1 1.  Settled,  confirmed.  Obs. 

1596  SPENSER  Hymns,  Heav.  Beaut.  289  They. .  in  their 
fastened  mynd  All  happie  ioy  and  full  contentment  fynd. 
1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  i.  79  O  strange  and  fastned  Villaine. 

t  2.  Rendered  firm  in  consistency.  Obs. 

i6jg  HART  Anat.  Ur.  i.  ii.  23  The  which  [excrement] 
being,  .somewhat  fastened  or  stifle. 


FASTENS-TUESDAY. 

3.  Fixed  or  bolted  together.  In  cowb.,  as  copper-^ 
iron-fastened  (see  the  sbs.). 

1803  R.  PEKING  in  Naval  Chron.  XV.  60  Iron-fastened 
ships.  1860  Merc.  Marine  Alag.  VII.  284  The  copper- 
fastened  vessel  will  obtain  the  best  rate. 

Fastener    lu-s'noi}.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER '.] 

1.  One  who  fastens  or  makes  fast. 

"755  >n  JOHNSON.  1798  JANE  AUSTEN  Northang,  Att>. 
(1838)  II.  vii.  142  The  possibility  of  the  door's  having  been 
at  first  unlocked,  and  she  herself  its  fastener. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  fasten  anything. 

1792  MARY  WOLLSTONECR.  Rights  Worn.  iv.  151  Indi- 
viduality of  character,  the  only  fastener  of  the  affections. 
i874\V.  CKOOKF.S  Dyeing  $  Calico-printing  323 The  nii.ili 
fied  Gallipoli  oil  acts,  .as  fastener  of  the  red  lake.  1884  />'/>;//, 
Weekly  Post  15  Nov.  3/7  The  fastener  [of  a  trap-door]  was 
not  properly  adjusted.  1892  Law  Times'  AY/.  LXVIL  163/1 
Small  hooks  or  fasteners  on  the  metal  busks  of  the  corsets. 

f  3.   One  who  fastens  on  something.  Obs. 

1628  KAKLE  Microcosm.^  Plain  country  Fellow  (Arb.)  49 
He  is  a  terrible  fastner  on  a  piece  of  Beefe. 

T"  4.  slang.  A  warrant  for  arrest.   Obs. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Fastner^  c.  a  Warrant. 
1785  in  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue. 

Fastening  'faVnirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FASTEN  in  various  senses. 

a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  8  Matrymoyne 
..es  lawefull  festynnynge  be-twyx  man  and  woman.  1605 
TIMME  Quersit.  in.  192  Of  all  fastnings  or  closing  up  of 
glasses,  -the  scale  of  Hermes  is  most  noble.  1691  T.  H[ALE] 
Ace.  Neiu  Invent.  24  Firm  and  unwasted  as  at  their  first 
fastening.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  244  The  fastening 
of  the  circle  of  stones  . .  upon  their  respective  cubes.  1850 
W.  B.  CLARKE  Wreck  Favorite  33  There  is  no  fastening  of 
the  shaft  or  stock  into  the  socket. 

b.  attrib.  Fastening penny '(dial.) :  a  small  sum 
of  money  paid  on  hiring  a  servant,  to  secure  the 
agreement.  Cf,  FASTEN  v.  5. 

1871  Gent/.  Mag.  Nov.  578  A  bargain  was  struck,  and  con- 
sidered thoroughly  binding  by  the  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  the  servant  of  what  was  called  '  the  fastening  penny  . 

f  2.  The  condition  of  being  fastened ;  a.  of  being 
set  on  a  firm  basis,  b.  In  fastening =v&  prison. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  502  Thorgh  whaim  obere  ere 
broght  til  stabilnes  &  festyngynge.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce 
xv.  309  He  [lohn  of  Lorn]  wes  lang  tyme  in  festnyng. 

3.  concr.  That  which  fastens  or  makes  secure  ; 
that   which   connects   one   person   or  thing  with 
another,  or  secures  (a  person  or  thing)  in  position  ; 
fthat  which  confirms  or  establishes. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  67  pos  ilke  bode  wisltche  bine  of 
oSre  is  ful  festning.  a  1340  HAMPOI.E  Psalter  x\\\{i].  i  Lord 
my  festynynge.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  cxlvii.  126  The 
chirch  dores  were  snytte  with  keyes  and  with  other  fa--tii- 
ynge.  1611  BIBLE  Hob.  ii.  n  The  stone  shall  crie  out  of 
the  wall,  and  the  beame  [marg.  note  fastening]  out  of  the 
timber  shall  answere  it.  1769  Public  Advertiser  18  May 
3/4  Brass  Sash  Fastenings.  1850  PRESCOTT  Peru  II.  340 
Pizarro,  unable  . .  to  adjust  the  fastenings  of  his  cuirass, 
threw  it  away.  1869  C.  GIBBON  A'.  Gray  v,  Crummie  was 
not  Hkely  to  break  from  her  fastenings.  1885  Law  Reports 
15  Q.  Bench  Div.  316  A  bar  . .  was  kept  in  its  position  by 
means  of  a  fastening. 

fi&  l633  G.  HERBKRT  Temple,  Confession  iv,  Smooth  open 
hearts  no  fastning  have. 

Fastening,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING2.] 
That  fastens,  in  various  senses  of  thevb. 

i6ai  S.  WARD  Hatpin.  Practice  (1627)  i  The  fastening 
Nayle  of  the  chiefe  Master  of  the  Assemblies.  x8ai  BYRON 
Cain  i.  i,  In  his  eye  There  is  a  fastening  attraction. 
1828-40  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  II  221  His  tent ..  was 
of  silk  ;  the  fastening  chains  were  richly  gilt.  1865  SWIN- 
BURNE Atalanta  970,  I  shall  have  ..  no  face  of  children 
born  Or  feeding  lips  upon  me  or  fastening  eyes  For  ever. 

F  as  te  lime  lit  (fa's'nment).  dial,     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -MENT.]     A  fastening  of  any  kind. 

•Ay]  Auctioneer's  CataL  (Church  Strettonl  Door-fasten- 
ments.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsk.  Word-bk.*  "Put  a 
fas'nment  o1  the  brew-'us  door.' 

Fastens.     Also  7  fastins.    [short  for  next.] 

1616  Chron.  Snathense  in  Jml.  Statist.  Soc.  XXI.  413 
To  be  paid  betwixt  Candlemas  and  Ffastins.  1876  Mid- 
Yorksh.  Gloss.t  Fastens^  Shrovetide. 

Fastens-een,  -eve,  -even.  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  Also  4  fast(e)ryn,gs-(  5-6  fasteringis-,  6 
fasterns-,  -trin-,  -tron-,  8  fasten-,  8-9  fast- 
ing(s-,  9  fasterns-.  [f.  QE.fas/enes,  gen.  otfxsten 
FASTEN  sb.  +  EVEN  or  EVE.]  The  eve  of  or  day 
before  the  fast  (of  Lent) ;  Shrove-Tuesday. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  x.  372  On  the  fasteryn  evyn  rycht 
In  the  begynning  of  the  nycht.  1496  Ld.  Treat.  Accts. 
Scot.  (1877)  I.  319  The  vij  day  of  Februare  was  Fasteringis 
evin.  1565  in  Picton  L'pool  Mimic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  35 
Faslen's  eve  or  Shrovetide.  1674-01  KAY  N.  C.  Words^ 
Fastens -Len  or  Even,  c  1750  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin) 
Lane.  Dialect  Wks.  (1862)  68  Feersuns  een,  on  it  matter1! 
naw  mitch.  1780  M.  LONSDALE  Th"  Upshot  ii.  in  Jollies 
Sketch  of  Cumberland  Manners  ti8n)  5  An  upshot  lang 
an'  sair  To  keep  up  fassen's-even.  178^  BURNS  Ep.  to  J. 
Lapraik  7  On  fasten-een  we  had  a  rockm.  1834  H.  MILLKR 
Scenes  $  Leg.  xxviii.  (1857)  416  On  Fasten  s-eve,  —  the 
Schoolmaster  . .  would  call  on  the  boys  to  divide,  and  choose 
for  themselves  '  Head-stocks '. 

Fasten(s)-Tuesday.  Also  9  dial  fassans, 

-ens.     [see  prec.]    =  prec. 

1585  Nottingham  Rec.  11889*  IV.  211  Retwene  thys  and 
Fastens  Tuysdaye  nexte  cummyng.  1858  C.  B.  ROBINSON 
Jrnl.  Statist.  Soc.  XXI.  413  Shrove  Tuesday  being  called 
Fastins  Tuesday,  1877  Holdern^ssCloss.^ 
Shrove  Tuesday. 


FASTER. 

Faster  (fa-star).  Also  5  fastare.  [f.  FAST  v. 
+  -Kit  1.]  One  who  fasts  or  abstains  from  food. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27684  (Cott.)  [pis]  man  es  gret  fustci . 
,1440  rr.nnp.  1'arv.  151/1  Fastare,  jtjuuatar,jcjuiiatri.\ : 
a  1450  Knl.  d,-  l,i  Tour  13  It  is  a  blessed  things  to  Caste,  for 
the  more  liarmc  it  doth  the  faster,  the  moru  is  the  merit. 
1560  llKco-;  Treat.  Fasting  79  b,  A  certayne  monkc  . . 
w-is  counted  the  greatest  and  deuoutest  faster  in  all  those 
nuatera.  1662  GUNNING  Lent  Fast  199  Such  fasters  I 
cannot  belter  resemble,  then  to  the  ancient  blood-thirsty 
Tynnta  17"  SWIFT  Jrnl.  Stella  16  Jan.,  This  being  fast 
.lay,  l>r.  Freind  and  I  «'cnt  into  the  city  to  dine  late,  like 
Eood  fasters.  1807  MII.NF.K  Martyrs  I.  ii.  58  note,  A  man 

of  a  strict  life  and  a  great  faster.  1880  Daily  Nm's 
27  July  5/5  T"c  faster's  condition  physically  during  the  day 
was  remarkably  encouraging. 

t  Fast-gong.  Obs.  [f.  FAST  sb.  +  ME.  gong, 
act  of  going,  see  GANG.]  Shrove-Tuesday ;  = 
KAKTIXGOSO.  Also  at/rib,  in  fastgong-tide  (spelt 
after  Norfolk  pronunciation  fasgunlide^,  Shrove- 
tide. 

CI440  Proiiif.  1'arv.  151/1  Fast  gonge,  or  schrofietyde, 
or  gowtyde,  carnipriviitm.  1674^81  HLOUNT  Glossogr., 
Fus^iintitL-  or  Fastingtide,  Shrovetide,  so  called  in  Norfolk, 
beirij;  the  time  when  the  Fast  of  Lent  begins. 

||  Fasti  (fe-stai).  [Lat./aJ/f,  pi.  of/astus  (dies, 
a  '  lawful '  day,  a  day  on  which  the  courts  sat : 
hence  as  under.] 

a.  Row.  Ant.  A  calendar  or  calendars,  indicat- 
ing the  lawful  days  for  legal  business,  and  also  the 
festivals,  games,  anniversaries  of  historical  events, 
etc.,  connected  with  each  day  of  the  year.  Con- 
sular fasti  (L.  fasti  consulares} :  the  register  of  the 
events  occurring  during  the  official  year  of  a  pair 
of  consuls ;  the  series  of  such  registers,  b.  transf. 
A  chronological  register  of  events ;  annals,  chrono- 
logical tables  or  lists  of  office-holders. 

1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  v.  iv,  Let  it  [this  dayj  be 
added  to  our  Fasti.  a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams 
i.  §  26  (1693)  20  Like  Consuls  that  acted  nothing,  and  were 
useful  for  nothing  but  to  have  the  Fasti  known  by  their 
Names.  1691  WOOD  (title),  Athenae  Oxonienses  .  .To  which 
are  added  the  Fasti  or  Annals,  of  the  said  University.  1734 
E.  COKSINI  ( title).  Fasti  of  the  Archons  of  Athens.  1786 
HAN.  MOKE  Florio  967  Still,  in  Life's  Fasti,  you  presume 
Eternal  holidays  will  come.  181^  Edin.  Rev.  XXIV.  245 
A  country  [the  U.  S.  ]..  whose  fasti  are  consecrated  to  record 
our  cruelties  and  defeats.  1880  C.  T.  NEWTON  Art  ft 
Archxol.  15  Roman  coins  are  not  Fasti  . .  yet  the  labour  of 
numismatists  has  made  [them]  almost  the  best  authority  for 
the  chronology  of  the  Roman  empire. 

t  Fasti'diate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  1»  fastidium 
(see  next)  +  ATE.]  trans.  To  feel  a  disgust  for, 
loathe. 

i6i8SiRS.  D'Ewzs  AutoMog.  I. (1845)  vii.  106  Bury  school 
..I  began  to  fastidiate,  and  be  weary  of 'the  sweet  and 
happy  life  I  there  led. 

tFastidie-  Obs.  rare.  [a.  Olf./astia'ie,  ad.  L. 
fastidium  in  same  senses.]  a.  Pride,  haughtiness. 
b.  Scorn,  disdain. 

1536  E.  HARVEL  in  Ellis  Orit.  Lett.  H.  118  II.  77  My 
minde  enclinith.  .to.  .give  ope  the  worldly  fastidie  to  them 
qui  ambiunt  honores.  1538  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  \.  App. 
Ixxxiii.  218  Which  when  it  [the  general  council]  snal 
take  effect . .  must  needs  make  him  great  dishonor,  great 
fastidie. 

tPastidiose.a.  Ob$.-°  =  FASTIDIOUS. 

1727-36  in  UAILEY.    1775  in  ASH. 

Fastidio'Sity.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  fastldios-us 
(see  FASTIDIOUS)  +  -ITV.]  Fastidiousness.  (In 
quot.  humorously  pedantic.) 

1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  v.  (1750)  74  His  epidemical  Diseases 
being  Fastidiosity,  Amorphy  and  oscitation.  1775  in  ASH. 

Fastidious  (fsesti'dias),  a.  [ad.  ~L.fastidids-us, 
f.  fastidium  loathing :  see  -ous.  Cf.  Fr.  fasli- 
dieux."\ 

fl.  That  creates  disgust ;  disagreeable,  distaste- 
ful, unpleasant,  wearisome.  Obs. 

1531  ELVOTGW.  I.  iXj  That  thingefor  the  whiche  children 
be  often  tymes  beaten  is  to  them,  .fastidious.  1582  HESTER 
Seer.  Phiorav.  II.  xxiii.  102  A  fastidious  Ulcer.  1630 
R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  <$•  Commit).  193  A  fastidious  and 
irksome  companion.  a  1677  BARROW  Sertn.  Wisdom  in 
BcaatiesofB.  (1846)  9  Folly  is.  .fastidious  to  society,  a  1734 
NORTH  Lives  II.  399  His  partner,  whose  usage  was  . .  fas- 
tidious to  him. 

1 2.  a.  That  feels  or  is  full  of  disgust ;  disgusted. 

1534  MORE  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1312/1  Hee  hadde  of 
thcym  so  muche,  that  he  was  full  thereof,  fastidious  and 
wery.  i678Cuuwoi!Tii  Intell.  Syst.  81  All  desire  of  Change 
and  Novelty,  argues  a  Fastidious  Satiety. 

fb.  Full  of  pride;  disdainful;  scornful.   Obs. 

r  1440  Foundation  Barts  Hasp.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  15  A  lament- 
able querell,  expressynge  . .  whate  fastidious  owtbrekyngys 
hadde  temptid  hym.  1623-6  COCKERAM,  Fastidious,  dis- 
dainful], proud.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1638)  189 
Regardlesse  of  the  rodomantadoes  of  the  fastidious  Pagan. 
1631  B.  JONSON  Neiv  Inn,  Ode  ^  Their  fastidious  vaine 
Commission  of  the  braine.  1744  YOUNG  Night  Thoughts 
vi.  551  Proud  youth  1  fastidious  of  the  lower  world.  1791 
HELL  Johnson  (1816)  II.  277  (an.  1773)  We  see  the 
Rambler  with  fastidious  smile  Mark  the  lone  tree.  1796  C. 
MARSHALL  G*m&ff.xxiL  (1813) 447 lllOM  who  have  much 
practical  skill,  .slight  what  is  written  upon  subjects  of  their 
profession,  which  is  a  fastidious  temper. 

f  c.  transf.  Of  things :  '  Proud ',  magnificent. 
1638  SIR  T.   HERBERT    Trav.  62  One  of  them  [Courts] 
fastidious  in  foure  hundred  porphirian  pillars.     Ibid.   102 
Temples  of  Idolatry  . .  once  lofty  in  fastidious  Turrets. 
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3.  Easily  disgusted,  squeamish,  over-nice  ;  diffi- 
cult to  please  with  regard  to  matters  of  taste  or 
propriety. 

1612  5  Ui>.  HALL  ContcmpL,  O.  T.  xix.  x,  A  fastidious 
choice  of  the  best  commodities.     1647  WAKIJ  Simp.  Coblt  r 
77,  1  hold  him  prudent,  that  in  these  fastidious  times,  will 
helpe    disedged    appetites    with    convenient    condiments. 
1691    RAY   Creation    Pref.   (1704)  7    Fastidious   Readers. 
1784   COWPER    Task    I.    513   The    weary   sight,   Too   well 
acquainted  with  their  smiles,  slides  off  Fastidious.     1848 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.   II.  266  People  whom  the  habit  of 
seeing  magnificent  buildings . .  had   made  fastidious.     1853 
TRENCH  Proverbs  3  A  fastidious  age  . .  and  one  of  false  re- 
finement.     1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xvii.  342  Though 
being  far  from  fastidious,  refused  to  eat  it.     1877  BLACK 
Green  Past.  xlii.  { 18781  338  The  society. .  was  not  at  all  fas- 
tidious in  its  language. 

Fastidiously  (fsesthliasli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LY2.]  In  a  fastidious  manner;  f  disdainfully  ; 
squeamishly,  with  excessive  scrupulousness  of  taste. 

1624  GATAKER  Transubst.  42  Fastidiously  and  childishly 
..full  of  Logicke  rules.  1654  HAMMOND  Ace.  Cawdrey's 
Triplex  Diatribe  v.  §  17  Discriminating  themselves  proudly 
and  fastidiously  from  other  men.  1790  BURKE  Ff.  Rev.  33 
The  legislature . .  fastidiously  rejected  the  fair  and  abundant 
choice  ..presented  to  them.  1841  D'ISRAELI  Arnen.  Lit. 
(1867)  128  Critics  fastidiously  rejecting  what  they  deem  the 
antiquated.  1880  DISRAELI  Endym.  I.  xxi.  193  A  couple  of 
grooms,  who  sal  with,  .unmoved  countenances,  fastidiously 
stolid  amid  all  the  fun. 

Fastidiousness  (fsesti'diasnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  fastidious. 

t 1.  Loathing,  disgust.  06s. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  28 b,  Sowthistle. .  causeth 
fastidiousness  or  lothsomnesse  of  the  stomake.  1599  A.  M. 
tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  267/2  Excepte  it  . .  get  a  fas- 
tidiousnes  therof  [pappe].  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  425 
After  I  had.  .escaped  infinite  dangers,  .excessive  fastidious- 
nesse,  unspeakable  adversities.  1807  COXE  Austria  I.  67 
Rhodolph  observing  their  fastidiousness,  rose  from  table. 

1 2.  Disdainfulness,  haughtiness,  pride.  Obs. 

1613  R.  C.  Table  Alfh.  (ed.  3)  Fastidiousnesse,  disdain- 
fulnesse.    1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  in.  §  14.  52  He 
reproved  the  fastidiousnesse  of  the  Pharisee. 

8.  Disposition  to  be  easily  disgusted ;  squeamish- 
ness  ;  over-niceness  in  matters  of  taste  or  pro- 
priety. 

1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  202  More  Discerning  Times. . 
will  Repair  the  Omissions  and  Fastidiousnesse  of  the  Present. 
1784  J.  BARRY  Led.  Art  yi.  (1848)  207  Fastidiousness,  and 
a  useless  and  top  critical  nicety,  may  be  expected  to  increase. 
1824  DIBDIN  Libr.  Cojitp.  745  The  fastidiousness  of  criticism 
may  object  to  the  frequent  repetition.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU 
Ess.  II.  98  Any  nice  inquiry,  .would  be  a  misplaced  fastidi- 
ousness. 

Fastidium  (fsestrdicm).  rare.  [a.  L.  fastl- 
dium  ;  sec  FASTIDIB.]  Disgust ;  '  ennui '. 

a  1734  NORTH  Lives  I.  150  The  fastidium,  upon  this  occa- 
sion contracted.. diverted  his  mind  from  ..  such  projects. 
1885  MRS.  H.  WARD  tr.  Amiefi  Jrnl.  (1889)  277  How  is 
fastidium  to  be  avoided  ? 

t  Fa-stigate,  v.  06s.-°  [f.  L.  fastlgat-  ppl. 
stem  of  L.faslfg-dre  to  make  pointed.]  a.  trans. 
To  make  pointed,  b.  intr.  To  become  pointed. 

1623-6  in  COCKERAM  ;  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. ;  1732  in 
COLES. 

Fastigiate  (flesti'djli/t),  a.  [f.  L.  fastigi-um 
summit  of  a  gable,  top,  vertex  +  -ATE  2.  Cf.  F. 
fastigie.] 

1.  Sloping  up  or  tapering  to  a  point  like  a  cone 
or  pyramid,     fa.  of  a  hill  =  FASTIGIATED.  Ola. 

1662  RAY  Three  rtin.  ii.  (Ray  Soc.)  148  That  noted  hill . . 
the  top  whereof  is  fastigiate  like  a  sugar  loaf. 

b.  Bot.  Having  flowers  or  branches  whose  ex- 
tremities form  a  tapering  or  cone-like  outline. 

1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  382.  1836  Penny 
Cycl.  V.  252  Fastigiate,  when  the  branches  of  any  plant  are 
pressed  close  to  the  main  stem,  as  in  the  Lombardy  poplar. 
1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  349  Taxus/astigiata.  .(Irish  or 
Florence-court  yew)  is  a  fastigiate  variety. 

C.  Entom.  Of  the  elytra  :  Tapering  to  a  point. 
1848  in  MAUNDER  Treas.Nat.  Hist,  Gloss. 

2.  f  a.  Bot.  Formerly  applied  (after  F.  fastigif] 
in  the  sense  '  having  a  horizontal  surface  at  the 
top  ',  as  in  an  umbel  or  corymb.  Obs. 

[The  use  app.  originated  in  a  misunderstanding,  the  L. 
fastigium-  being  interpreted  as  '  roof'.] 

1793  in  MARTYN  Lang:  Bot.  s.  v.     1794  —  Rousseau's  Bot. 
xxviii.  445  The  latter  tree,  .having  a  fastigiate,  or  flat  top. 
1860  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  s.  v. 
b.  Hence,  of  a  zoophyte  :  =  CORYMHED. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  175  Mussa  fastigiata.  Fasti- 
giate :  disks  usually  nearly  circular. 

Hence  Fasti'giately  adv. 

1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.,  Fasligiately  •  frraitc/tcd,  the 
branches  becoming  gradually  shorter  from  the  base  to  the 
apex.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Fastigiate  (fsesti-dgM't),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ATE:>.]  trans.  To  make  pointed  at  the  top  like 
a  gable,  b.  intr.  To  taper  to  a  point. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr. ,  Fastigiate,  to  raise  up,  or  grow 
up  to  a  sharp  top.  1732  in  COLES. 

Hence  Fasti'giated  ppl.  a.,  formed  like  a  cone 
or  ridge ;  '  roofed,  narrowed  up  to  the  top ' 
(Johnson  1773).  t Fastigia'tion,  'a  making  or 
growing  sharp  at  the  top  like  a  pyramid  '  (Phillips 
1662). 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  Notes  381  Day  will  hang  in 
the  sky  many  thousand  miles  off  from  us,  fastigiated  into 


FASTING-DAY. 

one  conicall  point.     1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.    ii.  v.  s  ). 
146    Hawks  ..  noted    for    having   a   fastigiated   or   ii 
head.      1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).      1840  in  HUMBLE  Diet. 
Geot.  ff  Min. 

t  Fasti'gioilS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  fastis-urn  + 
-ors.]  Like  a  fastigium  ;  with  gables.  A\sojig. 
Pretentious. 

16700.  H.f/ist.  Cardinals  i.  in.  94  They  thought  the  Title 
too  eminent  and  fastigious  [orig.  sollevato]  for  them.  1697 
I'AI.LVN  Ace.  Architects  (1723)  50  The  ancients  dwelling- 
houses  being  generally  flat  at  the  top,  Julius  Cajsar  being 
the  first  whom  they  Indulg'd  to  raise  his  Palace  in  this 
Fastigious  manner. 

II  Fastigium  (fcesti-d,5i»m).    [L.] 

1.  The  apex  or  summit ;  spec,  in  Arch,  the  ridge 
of  a  house. 

1677  HALE  Contempl.  n.  125,  I  have  now  arrived  to  the 
very  Fastigium,  the  very  highest  point  of  this  Mountain. 
1706  PHILLIPS  <ed.  Kersey),  Fastigium,  the  top  or  height 
of  any  Thing:  In  Architecture,  the  ridge  of  a  House.  1825 
W.  HAMILTON  Hand-bk.  Terms  A  rts  <y  Sc.,  Fastigium  . . 
the  summit,  apex  or  ridge  of  a  house,  or  pediment. 

2.  The  gable  end  (of  a  roof)  ;  a  pediment. 

1849  J.  WEALE  Diet.  Terms,  Fastigium,  the  pediment  of 
a  portico.  1876  in  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss. 

3.  a.  Pathol.  The  acme  or  highest  _state  of  in- 
tensity (of  a  disease),    b.  Anal,  (see  quot.  1884). 

1876  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  619  The  period  of  the  fasti- 
gium, the  complete  development  of  the  fever.  1884  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Fastigium,  the  upper  and  posterior  angle  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  lying  between  the  upper  border  of  the 
posterior  medullary  velum  and  the  posterior  border  of  the 
anterior  medullary  velum. 

t  Fa'sting,  vbl.  sb.i  Obs.  [f.  FAST  v.1  -t-  BQ*.J 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FAST  1 ;  also  allrib. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  xxv.  (Tollem.  MS), 

Cipris  is  a  medicinal  tre  of  couenable  and  fastynge  vertu. 
c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  158  Festynge  to  a  thynge,  coufixio. 
1660  HEXHAM  De  anckers  aen  den  timmer,  a  fasting  of 
ankers  to  the  Timber. 

b.  Fasting  penny  (dial.) :  =  '  fastening  penny   ; 
see  FASTENING  i  b. 

1691  RAY.K-C.  Words,  Festing-penny. 

2.  =  FASTENING  3. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2590  It  stonaid  bam  all  For  ferd  be 
festing  suld  faile. 

Fasting  (fa-stin),  vbl.  sb. 2  [f.FAST  v.2  +  -ING '.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FAST  ;  abstinence  from 
food ;  an  instance  of  this. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  207  Ich  bide  be.  .bi  his  eadi  festunge 
i)>e  wildernesse.  c  1250  Old  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
(1872)  28  Si  mirre  signefiet  uastinge.  1340  Ayenb.  33  Be 
uestinges  and  be  wakinges.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng. 
ccix.  191  He  was  so  feble  for  his  moch  fastyng  that  he  was 
dede  almost.  1579  FULKE  Heskins'  Par/.  530  Although 
fasting  for  merite  bee  iustly  punishable  by  statute.  1643 
FULLER  Holy  f,  Prof.  St.  v.  viii.  388  Even  fasting  it  self  is 
meat  and  drink  to  him.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  viii, 
Corporal  punishment,  fasting,  and  other  tortures  and  terrors. 
1873  W.  K.  SULLIVAN  O'Curry's  Anct.  Irish  I.  Introd.  283 
A  Trosca.  or  fasting  was  made  by  the  plaintiff  going  to  the 
defendant's  house,  and  remaining  there  for  a  certain  time., 
before  making  his  distress. 

1 2.  A  season  of  abstinence  from  food,  a  fast. 


1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  iii.  (1495)  347  The 
fastynge  of  springynge  tyme  is  the  fyrst  weke  of  Lente. 
1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  A  vj  b,  The  fastynges  that  she 
had  kept.  1656  Artif.  Handsom.  81  He  bids  the  Jewes, 
even  in  their  fastings,  to  use  it. 

3.  attrib.,  as,  fasting-weeds  ;  fasting-spittle,  the 
saliva  that  is  in  the  mouth  before  one's  fast  is 
broken.  Also  FASTING-DAY. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  19  Mortifie  it  wib  fastynge 
spotil.  1607  TOTSELL  Serpents  (1653)  607  If  the  fasting 
spittle  of  a  Man  fall  into  the  jaws  of  a  Serpent,  he  certainly 
dyeth  thereof.  1648  HKRRICK  tfesper.  Fairie  Temple  104 
Their  Holy  Oyle,  their  Fasting. Spittle,  Their  sacred  Salt. 
1654  TRAPP  Comm.  Esther  v.  i  She  laid  aside  her  fasting- 
weeds,  and  put  on  her  best.  1818  Art  Present.  Feet  146 
Rubbing  them  with  fasting  spittle. 

Fasting  (fa-stirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  fasts,  lit.  vn&fig. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  151  Fastynge,  jejunus,  impransus. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  1034  For  fastand  folk  to  dyne 
gud  tym  war  now.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss,  II.  ccxli. 
[ccxxxviii.]  745  Sir,  are  ye  fastynge?  (11592  H.  SMITH 
Serin.  (1866)  II.  213  Vet  doth  the  non-resident  keep  his 
benefice  fasting.  1595  SHAKS.  John  HI.  i.  260  A  fasting 
Tyger.  1847^  EMERSON  Poems,  Initial  Love  Wks.  (Bohn) 
I.  456  Inquisitive,  and  fierce,  and  fasting. 

Hence  t  Fa'stingly  adv.,  in  a  fasting  manner, 
abstemiously,  sparingly.  Obs. 

6.1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  667  Furst  speke..For 
frutes  a-fore  mete  to  etc  b«m  fastyngely.  1566  DRANT 
Horace  Sat.  vi.  H  viij  b,  My  frende  why  fyke  you  still  To 
lyve  in  countrye  fastynglye  uppon  a  craggie  hill?  1616 
BEAUM.  &  Fu  Wit  without  Money  iv.  v,  You  shall  . .  not 
dine  neither,  but  fastingly. 

Fa'sting-day.  [f.  FASTING  vbl.  sb.  +  DAY. 
C(.  fasten-Say.]  =  FAST-DAY. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  29056  (Cotton  Galba)  pe  thing  bat  bou 
biself  suld  ett  if  it  no  fasting  day  ban  ware.  1398  TREVISA 
Karth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  iii.  (1495)  347  In  eche  of  thise  foure 
tymes  ben  thre  fastynge  dayes.  c  1430  Two  Cookcry-bks.  17 
Do  it  in  fastyng  dayis  &  serue  it  forth.  1552  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer  Communion,  Any  holye  daycs  or  fasting  dales.  1656 
TRAPI'  Comm.  i  Cor.  vii.  5  Fasting-days  are  soul-fatlm™ 
days,  a  1711  KEN  Man.  of  Prayers  Wks.  (1838)  424  All  the 
fasting  I  advise  you  to,  is  only  to  some  fasting-day.  1850 
A.  J.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  II.  1150  Notice  . .  of  the 
fasting  days,  .is  commonly  neglected. 
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FASTINGONG. 

t  Fa'Stingong.  Obs.  Forms :  4-6  fastyn- 
gong(e,  (,5  f'astyngon),  5  fastyngange.  Also, 
corruptly,  6  festigam.  [?  Lfastin  var.  of  FASTEN 
sb.+gong,  GANG,  going.]  SHKOVJS  TUESDAY.  Also 
Faslingong  Eve,  Fastin-gong  Tuesday. 

1180  in    Kne.    Gilds  (1870)    69  Y»   sonneday  next  after 

,,  J   '  °  ._.    t)i i:    1  1    ll.'-f     \T~~f~II.  \\     ... 


Ncyglibours  . .  coronned  as  Kyng  of  Crestemesse.  1:1470 
HARDING  Chron.  ccxxxvu.  ii,  Southward  came  thei  . .  vpon 
the  fastyngange  cue.  1477  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  Lett.  No. 
786  III.  174  Wretyn  at  London,  .the  Fryday  a  for  Fastyn- 
gong.  1530  PALSGR.  804/1  At  Fastyngonge,  a.  Quamme 
prennaut. 

Hence  Pastingong  Sunday  =  Shrove  Sunday. 

1450  Paston  Lett.  No.  78  I.  no  All  the  tenawntes  ben 
chargyd  to  pay  al  her  rent,  .be  Fastyngong  Sonday.  1541 
R.  BARNES  Workes  (1573)  222/2  The  Thurseday  before 
Festigam  Sonday. 

Fastish  (fa'stijl,  a.    [f.  FAST  a.  +  -ISH.]   Some- 
what fast. 
1854  S.  PHILLIPS  Ess.fr.  Times  Ser.  II.  330  A  short,  stout, 

•V  i     ._      .     _j       i      ^____i j       •         _»1 I_ 


Ann.  115  A  useful  bowler,  fastish  as  a  rule. 

Fa'stlaiicl.  [f.  as  prec.  +  LAND;  after  Get. 
/estlaiict.]  The  mainland,  as  distinguished  from 
islands  ;  the  continent. 

1883  Chamb.  Jrnl.  524  The  irregular  banks  of  these 
islands  shielded  them  from  all  outlook  from  the  fastland. 

t  Fa'stlingS,  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FAST 
adv.  +  -LING  with  advb.  genitive  -*.]  ?  Almost, 
nearly.  (Cf.  FAST  adv.  4  b.) 

a  1600  A.  SCOTT  May  iv,  Now  all  sic  game  is  fastlings 
gone  But  gif  it  be  amangs  clovin  Robbyns. 

Fastly  (fa-stli),  adv.  arch.  [f.  FAST  a.  +  -LY  2. 
Now  replaced  by  FAST  adv.'} 

•)•  1.  In  a  fixed  or  steady  manner.   Obs. 

c888  K.  .KM  KFII  Boeih.  xxxix.  §  7  Sio  nafa  . .  faerj>  micle 
faestlicor.  .oonne  J'a  fel^an.  am^Ancr.  R.  234  |>et  tuber- 
efter  Jje  wisluker  wite  him,  hwon  \>u  hauest  ikeint  him  :  &  te 
uestluker  holde.  1340  Ayenb.  166  Hit  be-houejj  bet  he  hym 
hyealde  vestliche  ine  his  wylle.  1540-63  STERNHOLD  &  H. 
Ps.  xxiv.  2  For  he  hath  fastly  founded  it  aboue  the  sea  to 
stand. 

f  2.  Firmly,  unwaveringly,  steadfastly ;  with 
confidence.  Obs. 

£1175  Lamb.  Horn.  115  He  seal . .  festliche  winnan  wi5 
onsiiendne  here,  c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  77  Cumen 
festliche  to  ure  saule  leche  and  unhelen  him  ure  saule 
wundes.  c  xaos  LAV.  13000  Imong  ban  eorlen  he  stod  & 
fastliche  hit  wi5-soc.  c  1350  Prose  Psalter  196  l>e  which 
bot  if  ich  man  haue  bileued  trewlich  &  fastelich.  c  1440 
HYLTON  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  in.  xiii,  Put  forth 
fastely  all  thy  good  dedes  to  hym  in  as  moche  as  they  be 
good.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  II.  766  The  Lord 
Hastinges.  .perswaded  the  lords  to  beleve  that  the  Duke  of 
Glocester  was  sure  &  fastly  faithful!  to  his  prince.  1581 
MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  306  Faith,  that  fastlie  beleeveth 
sinnes  to  be  forgiven  freelie  by  Christ. 

f  b.  Without  intermission  or  cessation.  Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  47  Gif  ba  lareowas  bis  nellab  fa;stlice 
Codes  folce  bebeodan.  aiooo  ^ELFRIC  Jutig.  iv.  24  His 
fsestlice  weoxon.  c  1175  Lainb.  HOJH.  237  Of  be  folce  we 
siggeS  bat  hit  cumj>  fastlice. 

T  3.  Closely,  securely.   Obs. 

L  1050  Lat.  fj  A.  S.  Glosses  in  Wr.-Wulcker  354  Arlius, 
fcstlicor.  ija6  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  90  Cleue  to 
his  mercy  &  goodnes  the  more  fastly.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  I.  v.  (1641)  42/2  A  score  of  Anchors  held  her  fastly 
bound.  1646  SIR  T.  UROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxv.  174  At 
the  first  littering  their  eyes  are  fastly  closed.  1800  Episi. 
to  Sir  W.  Farquhar  m  Spirit  Pnbl.Jrids.  (1801)  IV.  175 
Men,  who  love  their  places.. And  fastly  hold  them  with 
unblushing  faces.  1817  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  305 
Their  desires  might  bind  them  fastly  to  the  Imperial  cause. 

4.  Quickly,  rapidly,  speedily ;  hence,  readily. 
Now  rare. 

c  xaos  LAY.  27774  ForS  heo  gunnen  fusen  . .  &  fastliche 
heom  to  bu^en.  1507  SHAKS.  Lover's  Compl.  61  Towards 
this  afflicted  fancy  lastly  drew,  c  1645  T.  TULLY  Siege  of 
Carlisle  (1840)  13  Seeing  them  come  fastly  to  her  house. 
a  1806  K.  WHITE  Rein.  II.  84  The  sand  of  life  Ebbs  fastly 
to  its  finish.  1859  CORNWALLIS  New  World  I.  207  The  life 
of  the  child  was  fastly  on  the  wane. 

Fastness  (fu-stnes).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fast. 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  firmly  fixed ; 
fixedness,  stability,  f  Also,  firm  attachment. 

cBSS  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxii.  §  2  Behealdab  nu  . .  Sa 
fiestnesse . .  bisses  heofenes.  1340  Ayenb.  107  pet  no  bing 
bet  moje  beualle  ne  moje  ous  ondo  of  be  like  uestnesse  ne  of 
bise  grace,  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Ciriirg.  49  If  bat  ilke  pece 
have  no  fastnes  to  be  hool  boon  do  bat  pece  awey.  a  1400  -50 
Alexander  3259  (Dubl.)  Suld  not  be  funde  in  hym  fastnes. 
1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  139  The  wynde  is  lykely  to  blowe 
it  besyde  the  heed,  for  it  hath  no  fastnes  in  the  wode.  1603 
FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  ix.  (1632)  16  Falsehood,  which  therein 
can  have  no  such  footing  or  setled  fastnesse.  1677  GILPIN 
Dxmonol.  (1867)  429  His  words  be  so  far  from  the  fastness 
of  nails  that  they  shall  be  as  wind.  1886  E.  KNECHT  tr. 
Benedikt's Coal  I'ar  Colours  in.  201  Shades,  .characterised 
by  their  extreme  fastness. 

tb.  Fidelity,  loyalty,  firm  adherence.   Const,  to. 

rI577  STANYHURST  Epitaph  Baron  of  Lonth  (Arb.l  151 
Thee  fastnesse  of  foster  brotherhod.  1648  SYMMONS  Vind. 
Chas.  I,  331  Your  tender  care,  and  constant  fastness  to  our 
Soveraign. 

1 2.  Close  alliance.     Obs.  rare. 

a  1631  SIR  R.  COTTOK  Advict  in  Rushw.  Hist,  Coll.  I.  471 
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Nothing  can  prevent  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  but  :i  fastness 
of  those  two  Princes. 

t3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  compact  or 
close;  density,  solidity.  Also  of  style:  Concise- 
ness, pithiness.  Obs. 

1555  F,,rdle  facioat  i.  ii.  30  This  earth  then  brought  by 
y '  heate  of  the  sonne  into  a  more  fastenesse.  a  1568  ASCHAM 
Scliolciil.  (Arb.)  114  To  bring  his  style,  from  all  lowse  gros- 
nesse,  to  soch  firme  fastnes  in  latin,  as  is  in  Demosthenes  in 
Greeke.  1621  AINSWORTH  Annot.  1's.  xix.  n  Solid  gold, 
called  Paz,  which  hath  the  name  of  strength,  fastnesse,  or 
solidity.  1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  17  They  think  to 
hinder  their  quick  descent  by  the  fastness  of  the  ground. 
1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (1752)  103  The  fastness  and  fulness 
of  the  flesh.  1673-4  GREW  Anat.  Trunks  II.  vu.  §  4  Its 
Fastness  [depending]  on  the  closeness  of  the  true  Wood. 

f4.  Capacity  for  gripping  tightly  or  retaining; 
tenacity,  retentiveness.  Obs. 

1552  HULOET,  Fastnes,  tenacia,  tenacitas.  1581  MUL- 
CASTER  Positions  v.  (1887)  27  We  finde  also  in  them  [child- 
ren], as  a  quickenes  to  take,  so  a  fastnesse  to  retaine. 

fo.  Security  from  invasion,  difficulty  of  access; 
safety,  strength.  Obs.  Cf.  9. 

1506  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  x.  18  To  those  fennes  for  fastnesse 
she  did  fly.  1600  DYMMOK  f retail  J  (1843)  2}  It  is  very  hard 
to  hurt  him,  by  reason  of  the  fastnes  of  his  cuntry.  1657 
URYDEN  Virg.  Mneid  ix.  940 The  Foes  had  left  the  fastness 
of  their  Place. 

6.  Rapidity,  swiftness. 

a  164*  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  iv.  (1704)  452/1 
Our.  .Ships  have,  -advantage,  .by  reason  of  their  Fastness 
by  a  Wind.  1717-36  BAILEY,  Fastitess,  swiftness.  1871 
SIR  H.  HOLLAND  Recoil.  (1872)  268  The  increased  fastness 
of  living,  incident  to  all  classes  and  occupations  of  men. 

7.  Of  persons :  The  quality  of  being  '  fast '  in 
manners,  talk,  or  mode  of  living.     Cf.  FAST  a.  10. 

1859  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  i  There  is  a  growing  taste 


C.  W  EW  derm.  101  r  astness  is  not  manliness,  but  emptiness 
and  weakness.  1889  H.  JAMES  London  Life  xl.  an 
Putting  an  appearance  of '  fastness '  upon  her. 

II.  Concrete  senses. 

f  8.  Th.it  which  fastens  or  keeps  fast.  a.  Sup- 
port, help.  b.  A  fastening.  Obs. 

a.  138*  WYCLIF  f's.  xxiv.  [xxv.]  14  Fastnesse  is  the  Lord 
to  men  dredende  hym.    a  1400  Prymer  (1891)   109  Oure 
lord  is  a  fastnesse  to  hem  that  dredith  hym. 

b.  1676  WORLIDGE  Cyder  (1691)  117  Weights  of.  .lead, 
with  rings,  cords  or  other  fastnesses  to  them.     1879  Miss 
JACKSON  Skropsh.  Word.-bk., '  That  theer  bull 's  bin  'ilin  the 
dur  o1  'is  place,  an'  bruk  the  fas'ness.' 

8.  A  place  not  easily  forced;  a  stronghold, 
fortress. 

riooo  ^ELFRIC  Grant,  ix.  §  12  (Z.>4i  Muninten . .  fjestnys. 
1586  J.  HOOKER  Cirald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  157  They 
.  .ouertooke  them  at  a  fastenes  fast  by  the  woods  side.  1650 
CROMWELL  Let.  30  July  (Carlyle),  They  would  rather 
tempt  us  to  attempt  them  in  their  fastness.  1748  Anson's 
Voy.  n.  i.  121  Separate  herds  . .  which  inhabit  distinct 
fastnesses.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit. /rtdialll.  341  Astrong 
and  almost  inaccessible  fastness  at  Bandi. 

Jig.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  200  In  the  impregnable 
fastness  of  his  great  rich  nature  he  [the  Roman]  defies  us. 

t  Fa'strede,  a.  Ots.  rare.  In  I  fsestried,^ 
fastrede.  [OE.  fxstrxd,  t.  fast,  FAST  a.  +  rsd 
purpose.]  Firm  in  purpose,  inflexible,  steadfast. 

Betnuulfbio  Gehyrde  on  Beowulfe  folces  hyrde  festreedne 
^eboht.  £888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xix,  Se  wisa  &  fcestrseda 
Cato.  a  1 a$o  Owl  ff  Night,  211  He  is  nu  ripe  and  fast- 
rede  Ne  lust  him  nu  to  none  unrede. 

t  Fasts,  sb.pl.  Obs.  rare.  [Anglicized  form  of 
FASTI  ;  cf.  V.jasles.]  Annals,  records. 

1705  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2019  Two  Ages  after  the  same 
Fasts  were  compos'd  by  King  Atlas. 

t  Fa'Stshlp.  Obs.  rare.  [i.  FAST  a.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  quality  of  gripping  tightly  ;  parsimony. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  202  Simonie  :  Gauel :  Oker :  Uestschipe 
of  ?eoue,  ooer  of  lone.  Ibid.  276  Vestschipe  salue  [is]  ureo 
heorte. 

t  Fa'Stnose,  a.  Obs.—°  [ad.  L.  fastuos-us  : 
see  FASTPOI-S.]  =FASTUOOS. 

1727  in  BAILEY  voL  II. 

t  Pastuo'sity.    Obs.     [f.   L.  fastuos-us  (see 

FASTUOUS)  +  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  fastuous ; 
haughtiness,  ostentation,  pomposity. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1678  CUDWORTH  IntelL 
Sysf.  i.  L  §  45.  53  That  new  Modle  of  Ethicks,  which  hath 
been  obtruded  upon  the  World  with  so  much  Fastuosity. 
1680  H.  MORE  Apocal.  Apoc.  25  The  excessive  pride  and 
fastuosity  of  the  Idolatrous  Hierarchy.  1683  —  Iltustr. 
Dafi.xi.45  Either  a  solid  Greatness,  .or  a  tumid  Fastuosity 
and  affected  Greatness.  1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio\ 

Fastuous  (frcgsti«|3s),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L. 
fastuos-us^  f.  fastus  haughtiness,  arrogance :  see 
•ous.  Cf.  Y.fastueux.]  Haughty,  arrogant,  pre- 
tentious, ostentatious. 

r?  1638  MEDE  Paraphr.  2  Pet.  iii,  3  Wks.  1673  in.  616 
That  supposed  fastuous  style  of  Sapores  King  of  Persia  to 
Conslantius  the  Emperour,  KexR^gum^etc.  1653  HAMMOND 
On  N.  T.  Mark  vii.  22  Fastuous  and  vain-glorious  be- 
haviour. 1707  COLLIER  R^efl.  Ridic.  101  A  pompous  dis- 


XIV.  22   Let  no  man,  With  vain    conceit    and    fastuous 
humour  swelling,  Sneer  idly.      1888  Sat.  Rev.  6  Oct.  418/1 
The .  .fastuous  vales  of  dysentery. 
Hence  Fa  stuously  A&.,  in  a  fastuous  manner. 
Fa  stuousness,  the  quality  of  being  fastuous. 


PAT. 

a  1677  BARROW  Serin,  2  Tim.  iii.  2  Wks.  1686  III.  318  De- 
meaning our  selves  insolently  and  fastuously  toward  them. 
1728  K.  NORTH  Mem,  ATtt«r>  (18461  123  He  behaved  him- 
self fast[u]ously ;  no  persuti  must  whisper  while  lie  played. 
1649  JLR.   TAYLOR  Gt.  Kxc>n/>.  \.   Add.  §  5.   58  Di< 
trampled  upon  Plato's  pride  with  a  greater  fastuou  : 
and  humourous  ostentation,   a  1677  BARROW  Pope"s  Snf>rem. 
(i68o>  i.  iv.  66  Then  there  was  no  rastuousneas  in  the  Chun  h. 
1752  T.  BIRCH  Life  Tillotsoti  430  He  had  nothing  of  pride 
or  fastuousness. 

Fastyon,  obs.  form  of  FASHION. 

Fa' sure.  Obs.  Also  fasor,  f  assure.  [?  a.  Al1 . 
faisurct  i.faire  to  make.]  Fashion,  form. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  431  That  freles  fle^e  of  hyr  fasor. 
Ibid.  1083  So  ferly  per-of  watz  ^e  fasure  {printed  falure]. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3956  Polidamas  . .  [was  a]  ffaire  man  of 
fassure  [MS.  faffure]  &  of  fyn  strenght.  [But  is  faffure 
a  form  offavourl] 

Fasyll(e,  var.  of  FASKL,  Obs. 

Fasyon^e,  faszshion,  obs.  forms  of  FASHION. 

tPat  (fset),^.1  Obs.  Forms:  I  feet(t,  2-4  fet, 
south,  vet,  (3  feat),  4-8  fatt(e,  5-7  fate,  (5  faat), 
4-  fat.  See  also  VAT.  [Offset  str.  neut.,  corresp. 
to  MLG.,  Du.  va/t  OHG./7|  (.MHG.  va%  mod.G. 
fass},  ON./o/  (Da./a</,  Sw./aO  r-OTeut./z^-w 
:— Teut.  root  *fat-  (:— pre-Teut  *pod-t  pod-}  to 
hold,  contain  ;  cf.  QFris.fatt'a,  MDu.  vatten%  OHG. 
fa^dn  (MHG.  vaqpn,  mod.G.  fasten)  to  grasp; 
also,  Lith.  pudas  (\-podos)  vessel ;  OE./g^/,  O I IG. 
fezftil  (MHG.  vessel  sword  belt,  mod.G.  fessel, 
fetter),  ON.  fetdl  band.] 

1.  a.  In  early  use  gen.  A  vessel. 

Beowulf '2761  Geseah.  .he.  .fyrnmannafatu.  cgs/oLindis/. 
Gosp.  John  ii.  7  Gefylle3  xie  da  fatto  of  u.-etre.  a  1000 
Etene  1026  (Gr.l  Heo  pa  rode  heht . .  in  seolfren  fat  locum 
belucan.  <*iooo  A'i.FRic6V«.  xl.  ii  And  icnam  pa  winberian 
&  wrang  on  pact  f;et  and  sealde  Faraone.  c  1050  Gtoss.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  347  Acerra,  faete  o35e  gledfzte.  a  iaa$  St. 
Marker.  18  pe  reue.  .bed.  .bringen  for5  a  uet  ant  fullen  hit 
of  wettre. 

fig.  c  1*30  Halt  Meid.  13  J>e  uertu  bat  halt  ure  bruchele 
feat  bat  is  ure  feble  fiesch  . .  in  hal  halinesse.  1340  Ayenb. 
331  Hi  bereb  a  wel  precious  tresor  ine  a  wel  fyebole  uet. 

b.  spec.  A  vessel  of  silver,  or  other  metal,  of 
a  particular  form  ;  esp.  one  to  contain  holy-water. 

c  1330  Artk.  <$•  MerL  1054  A  fende  . .  pelt  me  in  an  holy 
fat.  1454  TV*/.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  n.  175  A  gylted  cop  called 
a  fate  covered.  1484  Ckurckw.  Ace.  Wigtoft  Boston 
(Nichols  179;)  79  For  saudryng  of  the  holy  water  fatte. 
1536  in  Antig,  Sarisb.  (1771)  198  A  Fat  of  Silver  for  holy 
water.  1571  GRINDAL  Injnnct.  Clergi*  $  Laytie  B  iv,  The 
Churchwardens,  .shall  see  . .  that  all.  .Holy  water  slocks  or 
Fattes.  .be  utterly  defaced. 

2.  A  vessel  of  large  size  for  liquids  ;  a  tub,  a 
dyer's  or  brewer's  vat,  a  wine  cask.     Cf.  VAT. 

In  the  A.V.  esp.  the  vat  in  which  grapes  are  trodden. 

\a  1*25  St.  Marker.  17  Saloman  be  wise  . .  bitunde  us  in 
ane  tunne,  ant  comen  babilones  men  . .  ant  breken  pa;t  feat. 
13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  802,  I  schal  fette  yow  a  fatte  your 
fette  fortowasche.]  c  1400 Soivdone  Bab.  3152  Kinge  Charles 
. .  bade  him  ordeyne  a  grete  fat  To  baptyse  the  Sowdone  yne. 
1469  Bnry  Wills  (Camden)  46  The  occupier . .  shall  haue 
his  wetyng  of  his  barly  in  the  fate  of  the  seid  Denyse 
duryng  maltyng  tyme.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  100  '3  [He] 
made  hym  to  be  caste  in  to  a  fatte  or  a  tonne  full  of  hole 
oylle.  1538  BALE  Thre  Laiues  447  Whan  ale  is  in  the  fatt. 
1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  \\.  (1593)  27  Harvest  smeard 
with  treading  grapes  late  at  the  pressing  fat.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.  4-  Cl.  n.  vii.  122  In  thy  Fattes  our  Cares  be  drown'd. 
rti6io  HEALEY  Tkeophrastus  To  Rdr.,  A  great  water- 
pot  like  a  Diers  fat,  or  chaldron.  1678  J.  PHILLIPS 
Tavemier's  Trav,  v.  viii.  219  The  golden  Fat  out  of  which 
they  take  the  water.  17*5  BRAI^LEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Wine, 
The  Liquor,  .should  stand  in  the  Fatt  about  fifteen  days. 
*755  MAGENS  Insurances  1. 521,  5  Fatts  red  Wine/;  1661 : 16. 
b.  Proverb. 

1583  BABINGTON  Commaiidm.  vi.  (1637)  53  They  would 
have  everyfatte.  .stand  on  his  owne  bottome.  1678  BUNYAN 
Pilgr.  i.  37  Every  Fatt  must  stand  on  his  own  bottom. 

3.  A  cask  or  barrel  to  contain  dry  things.  Occas. 
more  explicitly,  dry-fat. 

1540  Act  33  Hen.  yfll,  c.  14  For  the  freight  of  a  drie 
fatte  of  the  biggest  sort  .vi.s.  viii.  d.  sterling.  x6aa  R. 
HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  134  Our  pipes  and  fatts  of 
bread.  £1647  A.  WHEELOCKE  in  Lett.  Abp.  Ussker  (1686) 
546  The  Lambeth  Books,  .as  yet.. remain  in  Fats,  or  great 
Chests,  i?  1680  BUTLER  Rem,  (17591  I.  227  Wares,  That 
come  in  dry  Fats  o'er  from  Francfort  Fairs.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  260/1  All  Goods,  .in  Barrels,  Hogsheads,  Fats, 
Chests  or  Packs.  1715  tr.  D'Anois'  Wks.  386  The  Fairy. . 
return'd  with  a  huge  Fat  full  of  Feathers.  i8ia  J.  SMYTH 
Pract.  Customs  37  Battery,  in  fats. 

4.  Used  as  a  measure  of  capacity  (sec  quots.% 
1413  Act  i  Heti.  l'r,  c.  10  Un  mesure  use  dems  la  dicte 

Citee  appelle  le  Faat.  1433  Act  1 1  Hen.  K/,  c.  8  Une  vessel  I 
appelle  le  Fat,  que  conteient  viij  busselx  dez  blees  ou  un 
an  t  re  bussell  mys  a  ycell  pur  une  quartier.  1600  HEYWOOD 
Ediu.  IV)\.  HI.  i,  I  would  give,  .a  fat  of  leather,  to  match  her 
to  some  justice.  1607  COWEL  Interpr.,  Fate  or  Fat:  is  a  great 
wooden  vessell.  .vsed  . .  to  measure  mault  by,  containing 
a  quarter.  1660  Act  12  Ckas*  //,  c.  4  Sched.  s.v.  Books, 
The  basket  or  maund,  containing  8  bales  or  2  fats.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Fat  of  Ising-glass,  a  Quantity  from 
Three  Hundred  Weight  and  a  quarter  to  Four  Hundred 
Weight.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  ff  Pr.  I.  x.  166  This  measure 
[of  9  gallons]  called  a  fatt  was  prohibited  by  statute. 

5.  Comb. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  123/2  A  Fattmaker,  cuparitts. 

fat  (fet),  a.  and  sb.-  Forms:  i  faet(t,  3-4 
fet(t(e,  south.  vet(te,  3-7  fatt(e,  3  south.  vat(te, 
(4  faat\  4-  fat.  [OE./*//,  corresp.  to  OFris./a/, 
MDu.,  Du.,  MLG.  vet  (mod.G.  fett  adopted  from 
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LG.),  OHG.  ftiw't  'MUG.  veiyt,veitf,  mod.G. 
feist) :— OTeut.  *faitiito-,  pa.  pple.  of  *faitjan  to 
fatten  (OHG.  vei\yn,  ON.  feita),  f.  *faito-  adj. 
fat,  represented  by  OS./«'/,  MHG.  veiij,  ON./«W 
(Da.  fed,  Sw.  fef) ;  the  existence  of  the  primary 
adj.  in  OE.  cannot  be  proved,  as  the  form  fst  in 
MSS.  is  prob.  only  a  variant  spelling  of_/&W.] 
A.  adj. 

I.  With  respect  to  bulk  or  condition. 
1.  Of  nn   animal   used   for   food :    Fed   up   for 
slaughter,  ready  to  kill,  fatted. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xv.  27  pin  feeder  of-sloh  an  fact 
[t~li6o  Hatton  Gosp.  fet]celf.  a  lyxiCitrsorAl.  3643(Cott.  I 
()  kyddes  fatt  bou  fett  me  tuin.  1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xxv.  6 
A  feste  of  fatte  bestes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  349  Fill 
many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  xvii.  J79  Sifthei  [the  children]  ben  fatte,  bei  eten  hem 
anon,  t  i42o/./^rCViWttw(i862)38  Sethe  a  mawdelarde  bat 
fat  is  benne  And  cut  in  peses.  e  1440  Promp.  Parv.  151/2  Fat 
fowle,  or  beste,  mestyde  to  be  slayne,  altile.  1352  HULOET, 
Fatte  by  feading,  as  in  a  francke  or  penne,  altilis.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  11840)  II.  iv.  79  The  party  concluded  it 
was  to  see  whether  he  or  she  was  fattest  and  fittest  to  kill 
first.  1849  LD.  HOUGHTON  in  Life  (1891)  I.  x.  439  Fat 
beasts  sold  for  the  price  they  were  bought  lean.  1890 
Daily  News  21  Nov.  5/3  Animals  which  .  .have  won  prizes 
;t^  '  fat ',  that  is  to  say,  as  ripe  for  the  butcher. 

2.  Of  animals  or  human  beings,  their  limbs,  etc. : 
In  well-fed  condition,  plump  ;  well  supplied  with 
fat  (see  B). 

c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  xiii.  §  5  Ge  sindon  nu  utan 
fatte  £  innan  hkene.  a  1000  Dent.  xxxi.  20,  &  bonne 
hi^  eta|?  &  fulle  beob  &  faette.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  81  [He] 
luue<5  his  sunnen  alse  ded"  bet  fette  swin  bet  fule  fen  to 
liggen  in.  ^1225  Ancr.  R.  138  Hit  regibbeS  anon,  ase  uet 
keif  &  idel.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  429  Ballede  he  was,  £ 
bycke  of  breste,  of  body  vat  also,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4566 
lGott.)peseuen  of  baiin.  .wereselcuth  fat  and  fair  ky.  1393 
LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  x.  208  Faitours  in  frere  clobynge  hadde 
fatte  chekus.  (71430  Merlin  227  Her  flessh  whitter  than 
snowe,  and  was  not  to  fatte  ne  to  sklender.  1398  SHAKS, 
Merry  W.  v.  v.  14  A  Windsor  Stagge,  and  the  fattest  (I 
thinke)  i'th  Forrest.  1626  BACON  Syl-va  §  899  The  Beare, 
the  Hedge-hog,  .wax  Fat  when  they  Sleepe.  i668DAVENANT 
Man's  tfte  Master  n.  i,  The  chief  reason  why  I  am  not  fat 
is.. because  I  am  in  love  with  three  of  our  neighbours' 
maids.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments  vi.  190  You  may  see  in 
an  Army  forty  thousand  Foot-Soldiers  without  a  fat  Man. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  45  Their  bodies  are  fat 
and  muscular.  1864  P'CESS  ALICE  in  Mem.  (1884)  78  My 
fat  Baby,  .is  a  great  darling.  1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  (1884) 
108  The  Mongols  like  to  be  careful  of  their  camels,  even 
when  they  are  fat  and  strong. 

absol.  4-1205  LAY.  19445  Ne  durste  pa;r  bilatmen  na  bae 
uatte  no  be  laene. 

b.  In  unfavourable  sense  :  Overcharged  with  fat, 
corpulent,  obese. 

a  woo  Riddles  xli.  105  (Gr.)  Mara  ic  com  and  fasttra,  bonne 
anKusted  swin.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3068,  A  necke.  .nawber 
fulsom,  ne  fat,  but  fetis  &  round,  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg. 
(MS.  B)  5  Of  seknesse  of  a  wommans  tetys  to  grete  to  fatte 
obere  to  lene.  1494  [see  CORPULENT  2].  1398  SHAKS.  Merry 
W.  iv.  v.  25  There  was  . .  an  old  fat  woman  euen  now  with 
me.  1646,  1791  [see  CORPULENCY  2].  1856  MRS.  CARLYLE 
Lett.  II.  294  So  fat  a  man  one  rarely  sees. 


-*-6Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  I53i)  173  b,  He  is  fatte  of  my 
benefytes  and  good  dedes.  1538  Br.  WATSON  Sen.  Sacram. 
i.  A  j_b,  By  the  Sacramente.  .wee  are  nourished  to  everlast- 
yng  life,  and  made  fatte  with  God.  1396  SHAKS.  Merck.  V. 
i.  in.  48,  I  will  feede  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  beare  him. 
1396  —  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  ii.  180  Aduantage  feedes  him  fat, 
while  men  delay.  1611  BIBLE  Prov.  xi.  25.  1620  MAY  Heir 
I.  i.  in  Ha/I.  Dodsley  XI.  515  'Twill  feed  me  fat  with  sport, 
that  it  shall  make. 

d.  fig.  in  vulgar  phrase  To  cut  up  fat :  see 
CUT  v.  59  i. 

3.  trans/.  Of  things  :    Thick,  full-bodied,    sub- 
stantial ;  spec,  of  printing  types.     Also  •(•  To  beat 

fat  (Typog.) :  see  quot.  1683.  f  Of  the  voice:  Full. 

£1230  Gen.ffEx.  2104,  vii  eares  wexen  fette  of  coren 
1398  TREVISA  Bank.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxxi.  11495)  942  The 
voyces  ben  fatte  and  thycke  whanne  moche  spyryte  comyth 
out  as  the  voys  of  a  man.  1378  LYTE  Dodoens  II.  xiii.  200  The 
white  lillie  his  leaues  be.. somewhat  thicke  or  fat.  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  i.  ii.  141  There  are.. Traders  riding  to 
London  with  fat  Purses.  1676  MOXON  Print.  Lett.  5  The 
. .  Draughts  of  the  Letters  will  shew  him  what  parts  of 
a  Letter  must  be  fat  or  lean.  IHd.  7  The  Stem  or  Broad 
stroke  in  a  Letler  is  called  Ihe  Fat  stroke.  1683  MOXON 
Diet.  Printing,  Heat  Fat,  If  a  Press-man  Takes  loo  much 
Inck  with  his  Balls,  he  Beats  Fat.  The  Black  English 
Faced  Letter  is  generally  Beaten  Fat.  1787  WINTER  Syst. 
Hnsb._  247  The  leaves  of  the  seeds  . .  appeared  twice  as  fat 
or  thick.  1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Printing,  Fat  Face  or  Fat 
Letter  is  a  letler  with  a  broad  slem.  1867  G.  P.  MARSH  in 
Nation  3  Jan.,  The  substitution  of  full-faced— I  have  heard 
It  called  fat  by  printers,  .small  letter  for  capitals. 
b.  Nattt.  (see  quot.  1 704). 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  4  If  it  [the  Tuck]  lie 
too  low  it  makes  her  haue  a  fat  quarter.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
I.f.t.  Tcchn.  s.  v.,  If  the  Trussing  in,  or  Tuck  of  a  Ships 
Quarter  under  Water,  be  deep:  They  say  she  hath  a  Fat 
Quarter.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-Ik.  s.v. 
II.  With  respect  to  the  component  parts. 

4.  Containing  much  fat,  oil,  etc.  ;  consisting  of 
fat,  greasy,  oily,  unctuous.     To  cut  it  (too)  fat :  lit. 
referring  to  a  slice  of  meat,  fig.  (vulgar)  to  make 
a  display.     See  CUT  v.  8  b. 

c  looo  Ags.  Ps.  I.N.XX.  15  [Ixxxi.  16]  He  hi  fedde  mid  fajtre 
lynde,  hwaete  and  hu,iise.  c  1200  OHMIK  995  Braid .  .smeredd 
wel  wib  elesasw  &  makedd  fatt  &  nesshe.  1377  LANGL. 
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/ '.  PI.  B.  xn.  264  pe  larke . .  of  flcsch,  by  fele  folde  fatter  and 
swelter,  c  1440  Promp.  Pan:.  .59/1  Fet,  or  fatte,  as 
flesshe  and  ober  lyke,//«f«/V.  1577  Ii.  GIIOGE  Ilcrcsbach's 
llnsb.  in.  (1586)  147  Fatt  and  newe  Milke.  1597  .SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  IV,  v.  v.  143  If  you  be  not  too  much  cloid  with  Fat 
Meate.  1607  TOI-SEI.L  Four-/,  lieasls  (1673)  332  It  shall  be 
needful,  .to  use  some  fat  broth.  1638  RAWLEY  tr.  Bacon's 
Life  <V  Deatk  (1650)  7  Mixed  with  Tallow  or  any  Fat  Thing. 
1662  J.  DAVIES  Voy.  Atttbass.  201  The  Milk,  .isso  fat,  that 
it  makes  a  Cream  two  fingers  thick.  1701  ADDISON  Lett. 
Italy  134  The  fat  Olive.  1824  MRS.  CAMERON  Marten  ff 
Scholars  vii.  43  This  nice  fat  cheese  which  brother  gave  me. 
1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria.  II.  205  Which  he  began  to  relish, 
pronouncing  them  '  fat  and  tender1.  1836-9  DICKRNS  Si: 
Hoz  Scenes  ix,  Promenading  about,  .with  surprising  dignity, 
or  as  the_gentleman  in  the  next  box  facetiously  observes, 
'cutting  it  uncommon  fat1.  1842  Comic  Almanac  49 
A  goose,  even  tailors  have,  who  cut  it  fat. 

t  b.  transf.  Of  figs  :  Full  of  juice,  juicy.  Obs. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xv.  (1495)  121  Leues  of 
trees  in  whyche  is  fatte  humour  fallith  not.     11400  Lan~ 
franc's  Cirrtrg.  212  Medle  berwib  fatte  figis    1656  KIDGLEY 
Pract.  Pkysick  292  Take  fat  Figs  12  oz. 

f  C.  fig.  ">.  Indecent,  '  smutty '.     Obs. 
1758  W.  TOLDERVY Hist.  TTM>  Orpltans  III.  157  He.. sings 
as  many  fat  songs  as  the  best  man  in  the  Garden. 

d.  Of  wood:  Resinous  (U.S.y,  also  f  of  amber. 
Of  coal:  Bituminous. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  vm.  74  Fat  Amber  let  the 
Tamarisk  distill.  1831  MACCULLOCH  Syst.  G'eol.  II.  xliv.  356 
A  resinous  plant  such  as  fir  . .  w_ould  produce  a  fatter  coal 
than  an  oak,  because  the  resin  itself  is  converted  into 
bitumen.  1836  Backwoods  of  Canada  234  The  resinous 
substance  called  fat-pine  being  usually  found  in  places 
where  the  living  pine  is  least  abundant.  1836  OLMSTEU 
Slave  States  335  The  room  was  filled  with  smoke  of  the  fat 
light-wood.  1877  DODGE  Hunting  Grounds  Gt.  West 
xxxvi.  393  They  [the  Indians]  procured  some  'fat'  pine 
knots.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining  Terms,  Fat 
Coals,  those  which  contain  volatile,  oily  matters. 

5.  Of  mould,  clay,  etc  :  Containing  much  soluble 
or  plastic  matter ;  having  a  '  greasy '  feeling  to  the 
touch;  sticky.  Of  limestone:  Containing  much 
lime,  and  few  impurities ;  hence,  Pure. 

1502  ARNOLDE  Ckron.  168  Y'  erthe  muste.  .be  neyther  too 
fat  ne  to  grauelly.  1546  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  XI.  335 
The  grounde  of  the  countrey..is  so  fatte,  that  if  it  rayne 
there  three  dayes..the  ordinaunce  wolde  sticke..in  the 
myre.  1363  FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  14  b,  A  Comet  is  an 
Exhalation,  .fat  and  clammie,  hard  compact  like  a  great 
lumpe  of  pitch.  1611  BIBLE  Song  3  Child.  22  niarg., 
Naphtha,  which  is  a  certaine  kind  of  fat  and  chalkie  clay. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  687  Fat  Pitch,  and  black 
Bitumen,  add  to  these.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exere.  238 
A  fat  Earth  full  of  Allom.  1787  WINTER  Syst.  Hush.  332 
It  appeared  very  fat  between  the  fingers.  1794  KIRWAN 
Min.  I.  116  The  distinction  of  fat  and  meagre  limestones. 
1843  PORTLOCK  Gcol.  682  The  fat  clay . .  is  mixed  with 
a  meagre  or  sandy  clay. 

t  6.  Full  of  stimulating  elements,  rich.  Obs. 

1707;  Curios,  in  Hush,  ff  Gard.  268  Fat,  warm  and  subtile 
Nourishments.  1797  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Livery  of  Lon- 
don Wks.  1812  III.  44!  Pine-apples  ne'er  grow  on  cold  raw 
clay  But  fat  manure. 

7.  Of  fluids  :  Charged  with  solid  or  extraneous 
particles,  fa.  Of  water:  Thick,  turbid. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  259  Fatte  water. 
1587  HARRISON  England  \\.  vi.  (1877)  i.  160  The  fattest 
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t  d.  See  quot.     Obs. 

1683  MOXON  Diet.  Printing,  Fat  Ashes,  Founders  call 

their  Ashes  Fat,  if  they  are  considerably  Heavy,  because 

then  they  have  much  Mettle  in  them. 


Client.  Org.  Bodies  4 «  Fat  oils  become  sofid  by  long  ex- 
posure. 1875  J.  C.  WILCOCKS  Sea  Fisherman  179  Train- 
oil,  a  name  given  to  it  on  the  spot  to  distinguish  it  from 
whale,  or  seal  oil . .  called^l'-o/V.  1877  WATTS  Diet.  Cliem. 
IV.  179  Fat  or  fixed  oils. .  resemble  one  another  in  not  being 
capable  of  distilling  without  decomposition. 

III.  With  reference  to  the  amount  of  produce 
or  supply. 

9.  Yielding  or  capable  of  yielding  excellent  and 
abundant  returns,  a.  Of  land  :  Fertile,  rich. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xin.  224  On  fat  londes  and  ful  of 
donge  foulest  wedes  groweth.  c  1420  Pallait.  on  Jltisb.  \.  72 
I  o  see  thi  lande  . .  fatte  and  swete.  1562  TUKNEK  Herbal 
n.  112  b,  The  fat  ground.  1672  CAVE  Prim.  Chr.  i.  i.  (1673! 
5  The  blood  of  Christians  making  the  Churches  soil  more 
Fat  and  fertile.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  (1783)  II.  98 
1'he  roots.,  multiply  amazingly  with  the  heat  of  the  climate 
n  a  fat  soil.  1827  POI.LOK  Cimrse  T.  m,  Turned  fat  lands 
To  barrenness.  1851  IX  JERROLD  St.  Giles  xi.  103  The 
broad,  fat  fields  of  Kent  lay  smiling  in  the  sun. 


fullest  of  Foam. 

+  b.  Of  wine  or  ale:  Fruity,  full-bodied,  sugary. 

1609    BIBLE  (Douay)  Ezck.   xxvii.   18   The   Damacene 
was  thy  merchant ..  in  fatte  wine.     1632  LITHGOW  Trav.    i 
ill.  102  These  Cloysters  haue  a  brauer  life  for  good  cheare    . 
[and]  fat  Wines,  .than  any. .  Friers  can  elsewhere  find.  1816 
SCOTT  Antiij.  xi,  A  species  of  fat  ale. 

C.  Of  air,  mist,  etc. :  Charged  with  moisture  or 
odours  ;  dense,  rare,  f  Of  a  room  :  Full  of  dense 
air. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  i  Come  out  of  that  fat 
roome.  1639  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864)  186  When  a  fat  mist 
— e  view,  we  coughing  run.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  vm. 


poore  place  for  a  fatter  rowme.  1642  MILTON  A  fat.  Smeit. 
(1851)305,  I  would  wish  him  the  biggest  and  the  fattest 
Bishoprick.  1710 STEEL!  TatlerNo.  228pi  A  worthy  Gen- 
tleman  has  lately  offered  me  a  fat  Rectory.  1852  THACKI. HAY 
I'.stnond  i.  iii,  'Church!  priesthood!  fat  living!'  1883 
AmericanVl.  38  Congress  as  the  creator  of  fat  jobs.  1884 
Manch.  Exam.  17  Nov.  5/3  His  fat  sheriffship. 
c.  of  a  dispute  or  suit  at  law. 

1644  MILTON  Editc.  (1738)  136  The  promising  and  pleasing 
thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fat  contentions,  and  flowing 
fees.  1646  J.  COOKE  Vind.  Lam  26  A  recreation  which  they 
have  . .  to  recreate  the  spirit  of  the  Judges  and  Advocates 
which  they  call  a  Fat  case.  tSsSCAHLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865) 
I.  in.  xiii.  219  Never  was  such  a  Lawsuit— so  fat  an  affair 
for  the  attorney  species. 

t  d.  Of  a  prisoner :  That  can  pay  a  good 
ransom.  Obs.  rare. 

1548  HALL  Ckron.  123  b,  So  with  greate  riches,  and  fatte 
prisoners,  he  returned  again  to  Paris. 

e.  Typog.  Fat  take,  fat  work,  in  type-setting, 
work  or  a  piece  of  work  especially  profitable  to 
the  compositor  who  works  by  the  piece.  Hence, 
Fat  page  :  one  having  many  blank  lines  or  spaces. 
1O.  Well  supplied  with  what  is  needful  or  desir- 
able. +  a.  Of  a  person  :  Affluent,  wealthy.  Obs. 
1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xcii.  14  They  [the  righteous]  shalbe  fat, 
&  flourishing,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Fat  Cnll, 
a  rich  fellow,  a  1716  SOUTH  (J.)  Persons  grown  fat  and 
wealthy  by  a  long  and  successful  imposture,  a  1764  LLOYD 
Fam.  Epistle  fr.  I/anbury's  Ho.  19  Mark  the  fat  Cit,  whose 
good  round  sum,  Amounts  at  least  to  half  a  Plumb. 

b.  Of  things :  Abundant,  plentiful ;  esp.  of  a 
feast,  pasture,  etc.  Also,  Well-stocked. 

1365  Homilies  n.  Gluttony  ff  Drunkenness  (1859)  3°6  He 
that  loveth  wine  and  fat  fare  shall  never  be  rich.  1577 
HOLINSHED  Ckron.  I.  185  The  best  and  fattest  pasturages. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  v.  (1887)  267  Finalie 
he  returnes  with  a  fatt  praii.  1611  BIBLE  Ezek.  xxxiv.  14  In 
a  fat  pasture  shall  they  feede.  1677  VARRANTON  Eng. 
Improv.  28  Scotland  is  a  thin  and  lean  Kingdom.  .England 
is  a  fat  Kingdom,  a  1790  FRANKLIN  Way  to  Wealth, 
A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will. 

IV.  11.  Displaying  the  characteristics  of  a  fat 
animal ;  slow-witted,  indolent,  self-complacent. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  268  Wel-liking  wits  they  haue, 
grosse,  grosse,  fat,  fat.  1602  —  Ham.  I.  v.  32  Duller  should'st 
thou  be  then  the  fat  weede  That  rots  it  selfe  in  ease  . . 
Would'st  thou  not  stirre  in  this.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  vi.  10 
Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their  eares 
heauy,  and  shut  their  eyes,  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Wit 
without  Money  i.  i,  Grounding  their  fat  faiths  upon  old 
country  proverbs.  1790  BURKE  Wks.  (1871)  II.  373  The  fat 
stupidity  and  gross  ignorance.  1810  SHELLEY  Peter  Bell 
iv.  xxi,  With  loose  fat  smile,  The  willing  wretch  sat  wink- 
ing there.  111834  J-  WILSON  (W.),  How  could  it  enter  into 
his  fat  heart  to  conceive  [etc.].  1879  Temple  Bar  Mag.  No. 
227  A  fat  smile  of  complacent  wisdom  on  his  face. 

V.  12.  With  the  senses  mixed. 

c  1325  Poem  Times  Edttt.  II 188  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
332  The  frere  wole  to  the  direge,  if  the  cors  is  fat.  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  550-60  Sher.  A  grosse  fat  man. 
Car.  As  fat  as  Butter.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  cxix.  70  Their  heart 
is  as  fat  as  grease.  1642  FULLER  Holy  <y  Prof.  St.  v.  xix. 
437  These  countreys  were  fat  enough  to  be  stewed  in  their 
own  liquour.  a  1732  GAY  Songs  ff  Ball.,  New  Song  on  New 
Similies,  My  cheeks  as  fat  as  butter  grown. 

VI.  Combinations. 

13.  Parasynthetic  (chiefly  in  sense  2),  as  fat- 
backed,  -barked,  -bene-ficed  (sense  9),  -brained  (sense 
a  or  ii),  fat-cheeked,  -eyebrowed,  -fleshed,  -hearted 
(sense  2  or  ii),  fat- kidney ed,  -legged,  -paunched 
(sense  2  b),  -rtimped,  -tailed,  adjs.  Also  FAT- 
FACED,  FAT-WITTED. 

1607  A.  BREWER  Lingua  in.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IX.  386 
Your.  .*fat-backed.  .drones.  1616-61  HOLYDAY  Persius  297 
'  Armes,  and  the  man  I  sing.'  Perchance  you'l  dare  To  call 
this  frothy,  *fat-bark'd  [L.  corticepingnill  1634 '  E.  KNOTT* 
Charity  Maintained  \.\\,  §21  Such  *fat-beneficed  Bishops. 
1397  DRAVTON  Mortimeriados  69  ':Fat-braind  Fleamings. 
1380  HOLI.YBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Jotifflu,  *fat  cheeked. 


159'   PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet.,  *Fat 
POWER  A  rat.  Days  $  N.  109  Those 


i  browed.  1863  Miss 
.  ,  -  *fat-fieshed '  fair  ones. 

1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  230  The  "fat-hearted  Israelites.  1396 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  ii.  5  Peace  ye  *fat-kidney'd  Rascall. 
1719  D'URFEY  Pills  VI.  351  Glud[sic]  Kate  and *fat  legged 
Lissey.  1891  R.  KIPLING  City  Dread/.  Nt.  72  Quaint 
houses,  with  fat-legged  balustrades  on  the  roofs.  1563 
FOXE  A.  «f  M.  1691/2  The  *fat  panched  bishop.  1842 
BISCHOFF  Woollen  Manuf.  II.  289  The  head  is  like  thai  of 
the  'fat-rumped  [sheep].  Ibid.  II.  320  The  Doomba,  or 
"fat-tailed  sheep  of  Cabool. 

14.  Special  comb.,  as  fat-bird,  a  name  (a)  of 
the  Guacharo  Steatornis  caripcnsis ;  (K)  of  the 
Pectoral  Sandpiper  Actoilromas  maculata  (U.S.)  ; 
fat-face,  (a)  a  term  of  abuse ;  (b)  Typog.  fat-face, 
less  commonly  fat  letter  (see  quot.  1841),  and 
attrib, ;  fat-fed  a.,  fed  up  to  fatness  :  of  a  man, 
full-fleshed  ;  also  transf. ;  fat-guts,  one  having 
a  big  belly,  used  as  a  term  of  abuse,  also  attrib. ; 
fat-headed,  (a)  having  a  fat  head ;  (b)  dull, 
stupid;  fat-lute;  fat-rascal  (see  quots.) ;  ffat- 
sagg  a.,  hanging  down  with  fat ;  f  fat-ware, 
cattle  fatted  for  market.  Also,  FAT-HEAD. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  179  Answer  me,  *fat- 
face  !  1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Printing,  Fat  Face  or  Fat  Letter 
is  a  letter  with  a  broad  stem.  1871  Amer.  Eticycl.  Printing, 
Fat-face  Letter,  Letter  with  a  broad  face.  1607  TOPSELL 


FAT. 

Four-f.  Beasts  181  This  kind  of  Dog  . .  is  mighty,  ^rosse, 
and  *fat  fed.  1616  Trav.  Kng.  Pilgr.  in  Hart.  Misc. 
(Malh.)  III.  329  Fat-fed  friars.  '  1648  HKKRICK  llcsfcr.  I. 
204  The  fat-fed  smoking  temple.  1596  SEIAKS.  i  Hcu.  //', 
n.  ii.  32  Peace  ye  *fat  guttes,  lye  downc.  1682  N.  O. 
ftri haifs  Lntrin.  iv.  ^78  Till  fat-guts  Evcrard  open'd,  and 
quite  marr'd  it.  1853  HICKIFC  tr.  Aristofih.  (18721  II.  536 
Pray  sit  down  here,  you  fat  guts,  c  1510  Gcst  Robyn  f/oite 
n.  38  With  that  cam  in  a  fat-heded  monke.  1603  H. 
CROSSK  I'ertues  Commw.  (1878)  99  The  laxie  Monkes,  and 
fat-headed  Friers.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  Wks.  1883 
VIII.  188  This  I  leave  to  thy  own  fat-headed  prudence. 
1768  Life  <y  Ativ.  of^  Sir  Barth.  Lapskull  II.  66  The 
fat-headed  majority,  intoxicated  by  the  fumes  of  excess. 
1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.^  Christinas  Dinner  (1865)  276 
A  fat-headed  old  gentleman  next  him.  1883  W.  UUOMLEY 
DAVENPORT  in  \gtk  Cent,  Sept.  402  A  few  obese  fat-headed 
carp.  1858  SIMMONDS /?/<:£  Trade,  *  Fat-lute,  a  mixture  of 
pipeclay  and  linseed  oil  for  filling  joints.  1868  ATKINSON 
Cleveland  Gloss.t  *  Fat '-rascal ',  a  kind  of  rich  tea-cake  com- 
pounded with  butter  or  cream.. and  with  currants  inter- 
mingled. 1604  MIDDLKTON  Black  Bk.  Wks.  1886  VIII.  12 
With  her  *fat-sagg  chin  hanging  down  like  a  cow's  udder. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvn.  xxiv,  These  forsooth  they  feed 
in  mue,  and  franke  them  up  like  *fat-ware,  with  good  corn- 
meale. 

B.  si.* 

1.  The  adj.  used  absol.  The  fat  part  of  anything, 
t  Rarely  in  //. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxll.  280  That  cast  for  to  kele 
a  crokke  and  saue  be  fatte  aboue.  1535  COVKRDALE  Lev. 
xvii.  6  Burne  the  fat  for  a  swete  sauoure  vnto  the  Lord. 
c  1540  in  yicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  ix.  222  Take  the  fatte 
of  capons  or  hennys.  1616  SURFL.  &  MAKKII.  Country 
Farme  31  He  shall  make  prouision  of  Fats,  or  of  the  mar- 
rowes  of  the  bones  of  Mutton.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  XI.  439 
Then  sacrificing,  laid  The  Inwards  and  thir  Fat . .  On  the 
cleft  Wood.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xiv.  238  Pour  the 
fat  out  of  the  pan.  1890  MRS.  BEETON  Cookery  Bk.  19/1 
Droppings  of  fat  and  gravy.,  fall  from  the  roast  meat. 

2.  In  various  ti-ansf.  senses  :  f  a.  The  soft  part 
of  a  fruit  or  tree. 

1575  TURBEHV.  Fattlconrif  278  Anoynting  the  ende  of 
the  borowed  feather  in  the  fatte  of  a  figge.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
HeresbacKs  Hush.  n.  (1586)  no  The  fat,  the  softest  and 
the  woorst  part  of  the  tree. 

fb.  The  fat  of  glass:  =  Fr.  suin  tie  verre,  SAN- 
DIVER,  GLASS-GALL.  Obs. 

1578  LYTE  tr.  Dodaens'  Herbal  116  That  which  . . 
swimmeth  upon  the  stuffe  whereof  Glasses  are  made,  is  now 
called  in  Shoppes  Axungia  vitri:  in  English,  the  fatte  or 
floure  of  Glasse. 

c.  The  richest  or  most  nourishing  part  of  any- 
thing; the  choicest  produce  (of  the  earth).  Hence 
also,  Plenty,  superabundance.  Obs.  exc.  in  phrase 
(To  eat,  live  011}  the  fat  of  the  land. 

1570-6  LAMBAKDF.  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  223  This  Realme 
..wanted  neither  the  favour  of  the  Sunne,  nor  the  (at  of 
the  Soile.  i6u  BIBLE  Gen.  xlv.  18  Ye  shall  eat  the  fat 
of  the  land.  —  Dent,  xxxii.  14  The  fat  of  kidneis  of 
wheat.  1623  MASSINGER  Kondman  I.  ii,  In  this  plenty, 
And  fat  of  peace.  1640  J.  DYKE  Worthy  Commit*.  188  The 
fat  and  moysture  of  the  earth.  i«i  LOVELL  Hist.  Aiiim. 
Sf  Min.  Introd.,  Sulphurs,  which  are  the  fat  of  the  earth. 
1831  L.  HUNT  Poems  Pref.  9  We  have  the  poetry,  .of  the 
'  fat  of  the  land  '  in  Thomson.  1837  TROLLOI'E  Three  Clerks 
xiv,  For  thirteen  years  he  has  lived  on  the  fat  of  the 
land. 

3.  a.  The  oily  concrete  substance  of  which  the 
fat  parts  of  animal  bodies  are  chiefly  composed  ; 
any  particular  variety  of  this  substance.  Often 
modified  by  a  sb.  prefixed,  as  beef-,  caiulle-,  fine/-, 
mutton-,  ox-,  Ac.  fat.  b.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of 


Hist.  (1776)  IV.  4  The  muscles  of  the  body  are  very 
strong,  and  without  fat  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Aiiim.  AY«orf. 
(ed.  4)  848  But,  beneath  the  skin,  fat  has  been  accumula'ted 
in  prodigious  quantities.  1860-1  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE  \itrsing 
50  Butter  is  the  lightest  kind  of  animal  fat.  1884  A  thenxum 
12  Apr.  465/1  Fats  were  dear  in  the  early  time.  1884  Hyd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Fat,  a  greasy  substance  consisting  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  a  little  oxygen . .  Fats  are  contained  in  both 
plants  and  animals  and  are  compounds  of  glycerin  with 
acids,  chiefly  palmitic,  oleic,  or  stearic.  1891  Brit.  Mcd. 
Jrnl.  Suppl.  78  'i  Fats  are  digested  with  the  expenditure 
of  a  small  amount  of  energy. 

c.  Phrases :  f  To  lick  the  fat  from  the  beard  of: 
to  forestall  the  results  of  (a  person's)  enterprise  or 
industry,  f  The  fat  fits  from  (a  man's}  beard: 
he  lets  go  the  advantage  he  has  gained.  (All)  the 
fat  is  in  the  /ire:  in  early  use  expressing  that  a 
design  has  irremediably  failed ;  now  used  when 
some  injudicious  act  has  been  committed  that  is 
sure  to  provoke  a  violent  explosion  of  anger. 

1548  HALL  Chron.  169  b,  Other,  .marchantes.  .sore  abhor- 
ryng  the  Italian  nacion,  for  lickyng  the  fat  from  their 
beardes,  and  taking  from  them  their  accustomed  livyng 
1562  J.  HEYWOOD  l'n>-:  f,  Epigr.  (,867)  6  Than  farewell 
riches,  the  fat  is  in  the  fire.  Ibid.  7  Blame  me  not  to  haste, 
for  feare..the  fat  clenne  (lit  fro  my  berde.  1579  STENSER 
Shcph.  Cal.  Sept.  123  But  they  that  shooten  neerest  trie 
pncke  Sayne,  other  the  fat  from  their  beards  doen  lick 
1644  ORMONDE  Let.  in  Carte  Life  (1735)  III.  281,  I  hear 
nothing  of  the  armes,  ammunition  or  provisions,  without  all 
which  all  the  fat  is  in  the  fire.  1797  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar) 
Livery  of  London.  Wks.  18:2  III.  449  Should  we  once  com- 
plain  i  he  fat  will  all  be  in  the  fire.  1850  CARLYLE  Lcitter-d 
Pamph.  iv.  4  The  fat  in  the  fire  will  be  a  thing  worth  look- 
ing at. 
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4.  The  habit  of  body  marked  by  the  deposition 
of  fat ;  corpulence,  obesity. 

1726  Ad'.'.  Capl.  R.  Koylc  45  The  two  first  [women]  were 
very  handsom,  a  little  inclining  to  Fat. 

5.  In  the  phraseology  of  various  trades  or  occupa- 
tions,  applied    to    especially   lucrative    kinds   of 
work.     fa.  (see  quot.  a  1700).     b.  1'rinting  vsee 
quot.  1841).     c.  Newspaper  (see  quot.  1890).     d. 
Theatrical,  a   part   with   good  lines  and  telling 
situations,  which  gives  the  player  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  to  advantage. 

_  a.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creiu,  Fat,  the  last  landed, 
inned  or  stow'd  of  any  sort  of  Merchandize,  .so  called  by 
the  several  Gangs  of  Water-side-Porters.  1785  in  GROSE 
Diet.  l'nlff.  Tongue. 

b.  1796  GKOSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  (ed.  3),  Fat  amongst 
printers  means  void  spaces.  1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Printing, 
Fat,  with  compositors,  short  pages,  blank  pages,  and 
light^  open  matter :  with  pressmen,  light  forms,  forms  that 
require  one  pull  at  wooden  presses. 

C.  1890  A  nsivers  6  Dec.  24  If  he  [the  liner]  has  a  piece 
of  '  fat '  (that  is,  a  good  piece  of  exclusive  news'. 

d-  1883  Referee  18  Mar.  2/4  They  have  nothing  to  do, 
all  the  fat-having  been  seized  by  Terry.  1885  W.  C.  DAY 
Behittd  the  Footlights  116  Lest  any  of  his  '  fat '  should  be 
lost  through  the  self  grimaces  of  his  fellow  comedian. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.,  as  fat-basis,  -tell, 
-corpuscle,  -deposit,  -drop,  -gland,  -globule,  -granule, 
-vesicle  ;  fat-like  adj. 

1847-9  TODD  Cyd.  Anat.  IV.  129/1  Growths  of  'fat- 
basis.  184$  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Aiiim.  Chem.  I.  355 
Some,  .presented  a  resemblance  to  conglomerate  "fat-cells. 
1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  96/1  Deposition  of  peculiar 
altered  "fat-corpuscles.  1HH.}  The  relationship  of  "fat- 
deposit  to  the  morbid  changes  in  Bright's  disease.  1841-71 
T.  R.JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  44  Dark  globules,  resem- 
bling *fat-drops.  1866  Chambers'  Encycl.  s.  v.  Skin,  The 
sebaceous  or  "'fat  glands.  1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's 
Anim.  Chem.  II.  326  "Fat-globules  were  detected  under 
the  microscope.  1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  130/2  We 
have  occasionally  seen  *fat  granules  in  these  tumours. 
1709  BLAIR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  95  A  'fat-like  Sub- 
stance.  1845  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phyi.  Anat.  I.  iii.  82  The 
*fat  vesicle  of  the  human  subject 

b.  objective,  vs,  fat-engendering,  -reducing  adjs. 
1883  Kairwl.  20  July  34/2  "Fat-engendering  repose.     1883 

Ibid.  27  July  49/2  Dangerous  "fat-reducing  systems. 

c.  Special  combs.,  as  fat-free  a.,  free  from  fat ; 
fat-gude,   Shetland  dial,  (see  qnot.) ;     fat-trap, 
a  device  for  catching  fat  in  drains,  etc. 

1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  160  The  dog 
and  the  rat  can  live  on  "fat-free  meat  alone.  1860  BALFOUR 
Odal  Rights  $  Feudal  Wrongs  114  "Fatgude,  a  term  used 
in  Zetland  for  the  Butter  or  Oil  paid  to  the  Donatary.  1884 
Health  Exhib.  Catal.  55/1  Gullies  and  "Fat-Traps. 

Fat  (fct>,  v.  Forms :  I  ficttian,  3  south. 
vetten,  4  fatten,  4-6  fatte,  (5  faat,  6  fate),  3,  6- 
fat.  [OE. /£///«»,  l.fxtt  FAT  a.] 

tl.  trans.  As  lit.  rendering  of  Heb.  ;un  dishshen, 
Vulg.  impinguare  :  To  anoint,  '  make  fat '  (the 
head) ;  to  load  (an  altar)  with  fat.  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  xxii[i].  5  Du  faettades  in  ele  heafud  min. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxii[i].  5  pou  fatted  in  oli  mi  heved 
ywhit.  1381  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxxv.  8  The  oBKng  of  the 
ri^twis  fatteth  the  auter.  1698  MORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  IV. 
114  The  Sacrifices  with  which  they  fatted  their  Altars. 

tb.  To  bedaub  with  fat  or  grease;  hence, 
transf.  to  cover  thickly.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1661  HOLVUAY  Juvenal  iii.  42  Durt  fats  my  thighs. 

2.  intr.  To  grow  or  become  fat.    Also  to  fat  up. 

a  1225  Ancr.  K.  128  Nout  ase  swin  ipund  ine  sti  uorte 
uetten  &  forte  greaten  ajein  be  cul  of  her  eax.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  D.  P.  K.  v.  xli.  (1495)  158  Yf  the  mvltc 
mynysshyth  and  fadyth,  the  body  fattyth.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
HeresbacKs  Hush.  iv.  (1586)  161  The  harder  they  [fowl] 
he,  the  sooner  they  fatte.  1607  TOPSEI.L  Four-f.  Beasts 
(1673)  466  If  they  fat  of  their  own  accord,  it  hath  been  found 
that  the  tail  of  one  of  these  Sheep  have  weighed  ten  or 
twenty  pound.  1794  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writings  1892 


Jig.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  Ixiv.  13  [Ixv.  12]  FacUiaS  endas  woe- 
stennes.  aiyx  E.  E.  Psalter  ibid.,  Fat  sal  faire  of  wildernes. 
c  1300  Song  Husbandm.  32  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  151 
Falsshipe  fatteth.  1596  J.  NORDEN  Progr.  Pietie  (1847) 
139  The  heaviness  of  sin,  wherein  they  lie  fatting  in  all 
delights.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  XV.  §  i. 
251  Vanities,  on  which  our  Prodigall  eates,  but  neyther 
feeds,  nls,  nor  fats. 

3.  trans.  To  make  fat,  fatten  ;  usually,  to  feed 
(animals)  for  use  as  food.  Also  to  fat  up. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  56,  &  my  ftdde  foule/  [am] 
fatted  with  scla^t.  c  1410  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  562  To  faat 
hem  is  avayling  and  plesaunte.  15x5  BARCLAY  F.glogcs  i. 
(1570)  Avj/3  When  they  [our  hogges]  be  fatted  by  costes 
and  labour.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  lust.  iv.  137  b, 
A  heard  of  swine :  which  they  [Anabaptistes]  fondly  faine 
to  haue  ben  fatted  vp  by  the  Lord.  1612  DEKKER  If  it  be  not 
good  Wks.  1873  III.  275  Churles..fat  their  rancke  gutts 
whiles!  poor  wretches  pine,  a  1633  LENNARD  tr.  Charron's 
Wisd.  HI.  xni.  |  s  (1670)  436  The.  .presence  of  the  Master, 
saith  the  Proverb,  fatteth  the  horse  and  the  land.  1769 
GRAY  Jrnl.  in  Lakes  Wks.  1884  L  278  Numbers  of  black 
cattle  are  fatted  here.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V 
172  I  he  first  who  fatted  up  the  peacock  for  the  feasts  of  the 
luxurious.  1877  BARING-GOULD  Myst.  Suffering  48  His 
ideal  of  beauty  . .  was  woman  fatted  on  milk  till  she  could 
not  walk. 

absol.  c  1440  Sccrccs,  Proseversion  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  pese  fattys 
and  moystes  :  Rest  of  body,  gladnesse  of  wyl  [etc.]  1384 
LYLY  Cainfaspf  i.  ii,  [Apelles]  proucth  that  muche  easi-r 


FATAL. 

it  is  to  fatte  by  colours,  and  Idles  of  Link-,  thai  haue 
beene  fatted  by  paynted  grapes. 

fig.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sompti.  T.  172  Who  so  wol  preyc 
he  moot.. fatte  his  souh-  and  make  his  body  lene  150 
Short  Catcch.  in  Liturgies,  rtc.  AV;i>.  /'/ (I'arker  SocJ 
525  If  they  be  watered,  and  failed  with  the  dew  of  Gods 
word.  1633  G.  HMKIIMRT  Temple,  ( >,ftntr  ii,  This  bruth  of 
smells,  that  feeds  and  fats  my  minde. 
b.  rffl.  lit.  and_/f£-. 

1567  DRANT  Horace  Epist.  iii.  C  vj,  A  long  deuoued  cowe 
Which  graseth  here.. And  fattes  her  selfe  for  you.  1603 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  43  Fatting  themselves  with 
great  and  gainful!  offices.  1679  PKNN  Addr.  Prot.  n.  v. 
(1692)  179  She  ..  hath  fatted  herself  with  the  Flesh  of 
Saints. 

C.  Said  of  the  food. 

r  1400  I.aiifranc's  Cirurg.  61  Dieting  bat  fattib  &  niakib 
him  glad.  iga8  PAYNEL  Salerne'i  Regim.  Qiijb,  The 
substance  or  meate  of  cheries. -fattethe  the  bodye.  1633 
J.  FISHER  Fnimus  Troes  Prol.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XII.  451 
Making  your  huge  trunks  To  fat  our  crows.  1708  J 
CIIAMBF.RLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Krit.  i.  i.  iii.  (1743)  24  Knot-grass 
.  .Us  long  knots  will  fat  swine.  1829  Bone  Manure,  Kep. 
Doncast.  Com.  25  This  improved  and  fatted  the  sheep. 

absol.  1528  PAYNEL  Salerne's  Regim.  G  ij,  Grene  chese 
nourysheth  and  fattethe. 

4.   To  fat  off:  to  fatten  for  sale  or  slaughter. 

1789  Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  (ed.  2)  II.  90  IU:1I 
steers.. fed  with  hay  during  the  labouring  part  of  tliur 
lives.. then  fatted  off.  1850  Jrnl.  K.  Agric.  Soc.  XI.  n 
679  Decided  to  fat  off  the  wethers  as  early  as  possible. 

6.  To  enrich  (the  soil)  with  nutritious  or  stimu- 
lating elements ;  to  fertilize. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  52 b,  Horned  clauer.. fatteth  ihe 
grownde.  1594  BLUNDF.VIL  Exerc.  v.  (ed.  7)  564  The  floud 
Nilus,  which  by  his  inundations  doth  yeerely.  .fatte  the 
country  of  Egypt,  a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  \.  iv. 
(1640)  30  If  the  sheepes  dung  did  not  fat  the  ground.  1648 
GAGE  West  Ind.  xvni.  (1655)  135  Which  with  the  ashes  left 
after  the  burning  fatteth  the  ground.  1808  J.  BARLOW 
Columb.  v.  660  Till  Austria's  titled  hordes,  with  their  own 
gore,  Fat  the  fair  fields  they  lorded  long  before. 

Fatal  (fc'-tal),  a.  Also  4  fathel,  5-6  Sc.  fatell, 
6-7  fatall.  [ad.  L.  fdtal-is,  l.fdtum  FATE.  Cf 
Fr./a/a/.] 

1 1.  Allotted  or  decreed  by  fate  or  destiny ; 
destined,  fated.  Const,  to.  unto.  06s. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  i  The  fathel  destyne,  That 
loves  hath  in  disposicioune.  c  1430  LYDG.  Bochas  iv.  xiv. 
(1554)  H4a,  Was  neuer seine  prince  nor  princesse  That  more 
proudly  toke  their  fatal  death.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEmis  xi. 
Prol.  178  Prynce  Enee,  That,  for  his  fatal.-  cuntre,  of  behest 
Sa  feill  dangeris  sustenit.  c  1610  SIR  J.  MELVII.  Mem. 
(1683)  67  It  appeared  to  be  fatal  to  him,  to  like  better  of 
flatterers  . .  than  plain  speakers.  1658  Row  LAND  Moiifefs 
'I  heat.  Ins.  909  Obnoxious  to ..  very  much  rain,  a  thing 
fatall  to  Islands.  1663^78  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  iii.  530  It  was 
Still  fatal  to  stout  Hudibras.  .when  least  He  dreamt  of  it 
to  prosper  best.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  H.  104  With  perpetual 
inrodes  to  allarme,  Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  Throne. 
1713  BENTLEY  Collins'1  Freethinkingi.  xxvi.  142  It  is  fatal 
to  our  author  ever  to  blunder  when  he  talks  of  Egypt, 
t  2.  Condemned  by  fate  ;  doomed.  Const,  to. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pitas,  vn.  ii,  More  lyker.  .Unto  a  place 
which  is  celestial),  Than  to  a  certayne  mancion  fatall. 
f  1592  MARLOWE  Massacre  at  Paris  I.  iv,  Now  have  we 
got  the  fatal,  straggling  deer  Within,  .a  deadly  toil.  1602 
WARNER^/*.  Eng.  x.  liv.  (1612)  242  The  Guizian  Scot  Fatall 
to  Seaes  of  blood.  171634  RANDOLPH  Amyntas  iv.  viii, 
A  fatall  oake,  at  which  great  Jove  Levels  his  thunder. 
1668  DAVENANT  Man's  the  Master  in.  i,  She,  whose  fatal 
and  unexperienced  heart  too  soon  believ'd  thy  many  oaths. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  fate;    resembling  fate  in 
mode  of  action ;  proceeding  by  a  fixed  order  or 
sequence;  inevitable,  necessary. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rem.  33  As  though,  .fatall  necessitie  con- 
curred., with  voluntary  motion  in  giving  the  name.  1610 
HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  v.  ix.  (1620)  198  Euery 
cause  is  not  fatall,  because  there  are  causes  of  chance, 
nature  and  will.  1663"  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  134 
Nature  is  a  blind  and  fatal  Agent.  1751  JORTIN  Serm. 
11771)  II.  i.  14  We  must  not  charge  our  transgressions  upon 
a  fatal  necessity.  1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  1 14 
What  a  hardy  plant  was  Shakspeare's  genius,  how  fatal 
its  development.  1874  MIVART  in  Contcmp.  Rev.  Oct.  776 
'  Instinct  is  '  fatal '  but  blind. 

4.  Concerned  or  dealing  with  destiny.    Of  agents: 
Controlling  the   destinies   of  men.      (The)  fatal 
dames,  ladies,  sisters :  the  Fates,  or  Parcie.     The 
fatal  thread:    that  supposed  to   be  spun   by  the 

Fates,  determining  the  length  of  a  man's  life ;  so 
fatal  web,  fatal  shears. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Scyntys  (Roxb.)  8  Not  to  hastyly  My 
fatal  threed  a  sundyr  smyte.  1552  HULOF.T,  Fatal  ladies, 
farcy,  a  1592  R.  D.  llypnerotoinachia  9  b,  Abiding  Ihe 
proofe  of  their  paine  and  the  cutting  in  Sunder  of  their 
fatal!  thread.  1622  FLETCHER  Spanish  Curate  iv.  v, 
Fatall  Dames,  that  spin  mens  threds  out.  1624  HEY- 
WOOD  Gitnaik.  \.  45  The  Parca;  for  fatall  Goddesses)  are 
three.  1704  S.  DALE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  iCamden)  210 
Death  cut  the  fatal  thread  of  life.  1708  PorE  Ode  St. 
Cecilia  94  How  wilt  thou  now  the  fatal  sisters  move? 
a  1721  M.  PRIOR  Turtle  ff  Sparrosv  56  Nnr  Birds  nor 
Goddesses  can  move  The  just  Behests  of  Fatal  Jove.  1880 
BREWER  Reader's  llanil-l'k.  323/2  The  three  Fatal  Sisters 
were  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos. 
tb.  Prophetic.  Obs. 

1503  HAWES  Ejcamp.  Virt.  vii.  129  Poetes  that  were 
fatall.  >s<>9  —  Past.  Pleas,  vill.  iii,  They  [the  poets).. 
Pronounced  trouthe  under  cloudy  figures,  By  the  inventyon 
of  theyr  fatall  scriptures.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \\. 
3>)3  They . .  taking  direction . .  from  the  fatall  Bookes,  burned 
alive  two  men.  1635  COWLEY  Dav^aeis  I.  917.  As  be 
[BalamJ  went  his  fatalTongue  to  sell. 
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f  c.  Foreboding  or  indicating  mischief;  ominous. 
1590  MARLOWE  ztui  Pt,  TamburL  iv.  iii,  The  black  and 
fatal  ravens.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  m.  i.  IQS  Now  I 
feare  that  fatall  Prophecie.  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rcinetnl>. 
35  Such  fatall  fowles  As  croking  Ravens.  1658  WII.I.SFORH 
Natures  Secrets  173  For  seven  nights  after  his  death,  there 
was  heard  hideous  howling. .,  fatal  Birds  screaking  in  their 
Cities.  Ibid.  188  These  fatal  Meteors  are  great  motives  to 
humble  Man,  to  make  him  repent. 

5.  Fraught  with   destiny ;    fateful.     Often  with 
mixture  of  6  or  7. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  163  The  woful  day  fatal  is 
come,  c  1430  LYDG.  Bockas  i.  viii.  (1544)  13  Her  father  had 
fatal  heere.  .the  which  did  him  assure  Manly  to  fyghtayeinst 
his  mortal  foone.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  294  With  out 
respyt  cuminyn  was  thair  fatell  houris.  1548  HALL  C/iroit. 
115  The  fatall  dale  of  her  obstinacie  was  come.  1612 
MONNIEPESNIE  Al'f.  Chron.  in  Misc.  Scot.  I.  7  Who  trans- 
ported the  marble  fatall  chayre  to  Westminster.  1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  11.  725  The  Snakie  Sorceress,  .kept  the  fatal 
Key.  17*3  AUDISON  Cato  r.  iii,  What  anxious  moments 
pass  between  The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods, 
1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xix,  The  fatal  spot  where  the 
unlucky  Bonnet-maker's  body  was  lying.  1863  KINGLAKE 
Crimea  (1876)  I.  xi.  179  In  these  same  fatal  days  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  did  much  to  bring  his  good  faith  into 
question. 

6.  Producing  or  resulting  in  death,  destruction, 
or  irreversible  ruin,  material  or  immaterial ;  deadly, 
destructive,  ruinous.     Const,  to.     Also  in  phrase 
to  prove  fatal  (to}. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  $  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  10  That 
fatal  fruyte  which  kyndled  all  theyr  care.  1685-8  Roxb. 
Ball.  VII.  454  O  that  my  sorrows  were  ended,  by  the  most 
fatalest  hand.  1692  DRYDEN  St.  Evremonfs  Ess.  24  Sus- 
picions fatal  to  the  merit  of  Strangers.  1732  ARBUTHNOT 
Rules  of  Diet  iv.  369,  A  Palsy,  .when  it  seizeth  the  Heart, 
or  Organs  of  Breathing,  [is]  fatal.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Scot.  I.  n.  87  His  death  was  fatal  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
1781  COWPER  Charity  144  A  stroke  as  fatal  as  the  scythe  of 
Death.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  i,  A  removal 
in  her  present  state  must  be  fatal.  1803  Med.  jrnl.  X.  315 
Influenza,  .is  by  no  means  a  fatal  disease.  1838  THIRLWALL 
Greece  V.  80  The  Spartan  power  had  suffered  a  fatal  blow. 
1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  \.  ii.  §  14  To  carry  away  this 
conclusion,  .would  be  a  fatal  error.  Mod.  A  fatal  accident 
occurred  on  Monday. 

b.  Of  a  weapon,  bait,  etc. :  Sure  to  kill, 
deadly. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  v.  ii.  17  Your  eyes  which  hitherto  haue 
borne  In  them.  .The  fatall  Balls  of  murthering  Basiliskes. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  293  A  crooked  sting. . 
that  fatal  instrument  which  renders  this  insect  so  formid- 
able. 1879  JEFFERIES  Wild  Life  in  S.  C.  358  A  gudgeon 
is  a  fatal  bait.  Nothing  is  so  certain  to  take. 

7.  The  hyperbolical  use  of  the  word  in  sense  6 
gives  rise  to  a  weakened  sense :  Causing  serious 
harm,  disastrous,  gravely  mischievous. 

Cf.  F.  fatal,  which  is  often  used  in  a  trivial  manner  un- 
known in  English. 

1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  fy  A  chit.  146  By  their  Monarch's  fatal 
mercy  grown,  From  Pardon'd  Rebels,  Kinsmen.  1758  S. 
HAYWARD  Serin,  xvii.  513  Incredible,  did  not  fatal  experi- 
ence too  much  shew  it.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  181  Wars 
had  also  a  fatal  influence  on  population.  1845  CARLYLE 
Cromwell '(1871)  I.  Introd.  42  To  develop  itself  in  other  still 
fataler  ways.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  371  Never 
would  such  disasters  have  befallen  the  monarchy  but  for 
the  fatal  law  which  [etc.].  1862  MRS.  BROWNING  Last  Poems, 
Ld.  Walter's  Wife  x,  Now,  you  no  longer  are  fatal,  but 
ugly  and  hateful. 

8.  Comb,  with  pr.  and  pa.  pples.,  ws>  fatal-looking ; 
also  (quasi-Of/z/.)  v<\  fatal-boding,  -plotted. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  11.  iii.  47  Giue  the  King  this  fatall 
plotted  Scrowle.  1594  LODGE  Wounds  Civ.  War  in.  i.  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  VII,  149  The  screech-owl  chants  her  fatal- 
boding  lays.  1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  i,  Brandishing  pike 
and  torch  (one  knows  not  in  which  case  more  fatal- 
looking). 

f  9.  sb.  in//.  Fatal  persons  or  things.  The  three 
Fatah  :  the  three  Fates  or  Parcre.  Obs. 

1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  n.  556  The  thre  fatales.  Ibid. 
n.  985  Thir  FatalHs  thre.  .bad  me  pas,  stand  to  my  destinie. 
1652  GAULE  Magattrom.  162  Providence  is  in  the  ordering 
of  casuals  as  well  as  fatals. 

Fatalism  (fr'-taliz'mX  [f.  prec.  -f  -ISM.  Cf. 
Fr.  fatalisms,  \\.  faialismo] 

1.  The  belief  in  fatality ;  the  doctrine  that  all 
things  are  determined  by  fate  ;  a  particular  form 
of  this  doctrine. 

In  early  use  not  distinguished  from  *the  doctrine  of 
necessity ',  i.e.  the  doctrine  that  all  events  take  place  in 
accordance  with  unvarying  laws  of  causation.  In  strict 
etymological  propriety,  and  in  the  best  modern  usage,  it  is 
restricted  to  the  view  which  regards  events  as  predetermined 
by  an  arbitrary  decree. 

1678  CUD  WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  6  We  shall  oppose  those  three 
Fatalisms,  .as  so  many  false  Hypotheses  of  the  Mundane 
System.  1733  BERKELEY  Th.  Vision  §  6  Pantheism, 
Materialism,  Fatalism  are  nothing  but  Atheism  a  little 
disguised.  _  1774  FLETCHER  Hist.  Ess.  Wks.  1795  IV.  20 
Fatalism,  in  which  the  greatest  Infidels  unanimously 
shelter  themselves.  1829  LYTTON  Devereux  \\.  v,  You  are 
..a  believer  in  the  fatalism  of  Spinosa.  1876  L.  STEPHEN 
Eng.  Thought  \Zth  Cent.  (1881)  I.  298  Fatalism  assumes 
what  necessity  excludes,  the  existence  of  an  arbitrary  ele- 
ment in  the  universe. 

2.  Acquiescence  in  the  decree  of  fate ;  submission 
to  even  thing  that  happens  as  inevitable. 

a  1734  NORTH  Lives  III.  61  itiarg.,  A  Turk  convinced 
against  fatalism.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  vi.  194  The 
fatalism  of  the  Greeks  was  very  remote,  .from  the  dogma. 
1871  MORLKY  Carlyle  Crit.  Misc.  (1878)  188  This  acquies- 
cence which  is  really  not  so  far  removed  from  fatalism. 
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Fatalist   (fatalist),      [f.   as    prec.  + -1ST.     Cf. 

1.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  fatalism  ;  one 
who  believes  that  all  things  happen  by  inevitable 
necessity. 

1650  R.  CELL  Serm.  8  Aug.  38  The  most  notorious 
Fatalists.  1722  WOLLASTON  JVc/tg".  Nat.  v.  105  They  [the 
ancients]  were  generally  fatalists.  1887  T.  FOWLER  Princ. 
Morals  \\,  ix,  The  Fatalist,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Determinist,  imagines  himself  to  be  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  .some  external  power. 

2.  One  whose  conduct  is  regulated  by  fatalism ; 
one  who  accepts  every  event  as  an  inevitable  ne- 
cessity. 

a  1734  NORTH  Lives  III.  61  It  is  commonly  knoVn  that 
the  Turks  are  fatalists.  1763  SCRAFTON  Indostan  (1770)  115 
Those  who  know  what  strong  fatalists  these  eastern 
people  are.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  185  The  con- 
fidence which  the  heroic  fatalist  placed  in  his  high  destiny. 
1883  OUIDA  Wanda.  I.  202  '  What  a  fatalist  you  are.* 

3.  attnb.  or  adj.  =  next. 

1843  J.  MARTINEAU  C/tr.  Zj/£(i86;)  407  Every  Fatalist., 
scheme  destroys  merit.  1850  KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  i,  He 
preached '  higher  doctrine ',  i.  e. ,  more  fatalist  and  antinomian 
than  his  gentler  colleague.  1865  Cornh.  Mag.  Apr.  403  The 
fatalist  resignation,  .now  quieted  him.  1874  LADY  HER- 
BERT Hiibner's  Ramble  \\.  ii.  (1878*  513  The  moral  basis  of 
society  lies  in  a  fatalist  submission. 

Fatalistic  (fr'tali-stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  fatalism. 

1832  COLERIDGE  Table-t. (•&•$$)  II.  29  Are  you  a  Christian, 
and  talk  about  a  crisis  in  that  fatalistic  sense?  1838 
Blackw.  Mag,  XLIV.  240  The  fatalistic  forces  of  nature. 
1859  GEO.  ELIOT  ..4.  Bede  197  A  fatalistic  view  of  jug-break- 
ing. 1861  THORNBURY  Turner  (1862)  I.  12  The  doctrine  of 
innate  tendencies  they  deride  as.  .fatalistic. 

Hence  Fatal!  stically  «</?'..  in  a  fatalistic  manner; 
according  to  the  fatalistic  doctrine  ;  like  a  fatalist. 

1856  DOVE  Logic  C/tr.  Faith  v.  i.  §  2.  267  Power,  .working 
fatalistically  forgiven  ends.  1884  J.  PARKER  Apost.  Life 
III.  53  The  point  at  which  life  itself  is  despised  as  compared 
with  what  he . .  fatalistically  calls  his  '  course '. 

Fatality  (frtse-liti).  [ad.  Y.fatalite,  ad.  late 
'L.fatalitatem,  Lfdtalis  FATAL  :  see  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition   of  being  predeter- 
mined by  or  subject  to  fate  or  destiny ;  subjection 
to  fate,  as  attributed  to  the  universe  generally ; 
the  agency  of  fate  or  necessity,  conceived  as  deter- 
mining the  course  of  events. 

a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  83  We  banish  from  thence, 
all  imaginary  fatality.  1665  GLANVILL  Scefs.  Set.  29  To 
suppose  every  action  of  the  Will  to  depend  upon  a  previous 
Appetite  or  Passion  is  to  destroy  our  Liberty,  and  to 
insert  a  Stoical  Fatality.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  7 
The  Will  of  Man .  .may  contract  upon  it  self  such  Necessities* 
and  Fatalities,  as  it  cannot  upon  a  suddain  rid  it  self  of  at 
pleasure.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Led.  i.  12  The  blind  im- 
pulses of  Fatality  and  Fortune.  1702  Eng.  Theophrast. 
276  Marriages  are  governed.. by  an  over-ruling  fatality. 
1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  vi.  147  A  Fatality  supposed  con- 
sistent with  what  we  certainly  experience  does  not  destroy 
the  proof  of  an  intelligent  author  and  Governor  of  nature. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  583  An  irresistible  force, 
a  something  we  cannot  explain  nor  account  for  its  existence 
.  .we  call  a  fatality. 

\>.fig. 

1699  BENTLEY  PkaL  299  There  was.  .a  kind  of  Fatality  in 
his  Errors.  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  n.  iv.  (1869)  83  There 
is  a  fatality  about  our  affairs.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in 
Wales  II.  61  The  Viceroy,  .as  fatality  would  have  it,  was 
struck. 

c.  A  decree  of  fate. 

1763  TUCKER  Freewill^  42. 192  If  he  sows  oats  in  his  field, 
does  he  think  anything  of  a  fatality  against  his  reaping 
wheat  or  barley? 

d.  That  which  a  person  or  thing  is  fated  to ;  a 
destined  condition  or  position,  a  destiny. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  ii.  (Arb.)  124, 1  took  them 
both  for  a  good  boding,  and  very  fatallitie  to  her  Maiestie. 
1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xxix.  (1632)  398  Our  fataUtie 
which  it  lieth  not  in  us  to  avoydeor  advance.  i648STERRY 
Clouds  35  He  cannot  discerne . .  the  Fatality  of  Persons  and 
Kingdomes.  1692  R.  L/ESTRANGE  Fables^  Old  Man  $  Lion. 
95  All  the  Father's  Precaution  could  not  Secure  the  Son 
from  the  Fatality  of  Dying  by  a  Lyon.  1860  W.  COLLINS 
Worn.  White  x.  52  A  fatality  that  it  was  hopeless  to  avoid, 
^j  e.  Used  for:  Belief  in  fatality;  fatalism. 

1674  HicKMAwQieiu<?»arf.  Hist.  (ed.  2)  14, 1  do  not  find 
him.  .charged  with  Fatality. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  doomed  by  fate;  pre- 
destined liability  to  disaster. 

1654  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  II.  116 
Ther  is  a  strange  fatality,  .attends  all  our  intentiones  and 
designts.  1769  Junifts  Lett.  viii.  33  There  [is]  a  fatality 
attending  every  measure  you  are  concerned  in.  1871 
H.  AINSWORTH  Tmvcr  Hill  in.  v,  A  sad  fatality  had 
attended  her  family.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  vii.  190 
The  fatality  attending  an  accursed  house. 

3.  The   quality   of  causing   death   or   disaster; 
fatalness;  a  fatal  influence. 

1490  CAXTON  Howfo  Die  21  Sathanas  wyth  all  his  cruelle 
fataflytees.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xii.  208 
7.  times  9.  or  the  yeare  of  sixty  three . .  is  conceived  to  carry 
with  it,  the  most  considerable  fatality.  1706-7  FARQUHAR 
Beaux*  Strat,  n.  i,  Love  and  Death  have  their  Fatalities. 
1793  E.  DARWIN  in  Beddoes  Lett.  Darwin  62  Young  men 
and  women,  .if  they  knew  the  general  fatality  of  their  disease 
..would  despond.  1839 BAILEY  Festns  xviii.  (1848)  185 Thy 
beauty  hath  fatality.  1856  RANK  Arct.  Expl,  I.  xx.  245 
The  insidious  fatality  of  hot  countries. 

4.  A  disastrous  event ;  a  calamity,  misfortune. 
1648  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  HI-  *9  This  was  the  tragedy 
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of  Tuesday.  .Since  this  fatality,  some  talk  of  an  inclination 
in  Surrey  to  associate.  1678  MARVELL  Growth  Popery 
Wks.  I.  463  Their  interviews  are  usually  solemnized  with 
some  fatality  and  disaster.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  ScribMeo- 
nitinui  254  note*  Fatalities  to  which  the  human  race  is  liable. 
1868  K.  KDWAKDS  Rakigk  I.  v.  83  A  long  series  of  fatalities 
ended  in  the  wreck  of  two  ships. 

b.  A  disaster  resulting  in  death  ;  a  fatal  accident 
or  occurrence. 

1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Look  at  Clock,  The  shocking 
fatality  Ran  over,  like  wild-fire,  the  whole  Principality. 
1861  Times  7  Oct.,  The  only  fatalities  were  the  five  above 
mentioned,  while  a  large  number  were  more  or  less  injured. 

Fatalize  (te'-tabiz),  v.  [f.  FATAL  f  -IZE.] 
a.  intr.  To  incline  to  fatalism,  b.  trans.  To 
render  subject  to  fate  or  inevitable  necessity. 
Hence  Fa'talized,  Fa'talizing///  adjs. 

1834  G.  S.  FABER  Prim.  Doctr.  Election  (1836)  p.  Hi, 
Melancthon  ..  expressly  rejected  the  fatalising  Scheme. 
Ibid.  155  The  fatalising  dogmatism.  1876  J.  MARTINEAU 
Hours  Th.  (1877)  85  The  Universe  would  be  without  a 
God  a  fatalised  organism.  1888  —  Study  of  Religion  I.  n. 
i.  243  Its  ways  seem  fatalised. 

Fatally  (fcHali),  adv.  Also  7  fatallie.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  fatal  manner. 

1.  As  decreed  by  fate  ;  in  a  predestined  manner. 
1574  Petit,  to  Q.  Eliz.  22  Mar.  in  Cal.  State  Papers, 

Colonial  1574-1660.  i  Sundry  rich  and  unknown  lands  fatally 
reserved  for  England.  1601?  MARSTON  Pasqnilfy  Kath.  n. 
33  Fatally  predestinate  To  consecrate  it  selfe  vnto  your 
loue.  1661  Origen  in  Phenix  I.  54  The  inferior  Spirit  of  the 
World  acts  not  by  choice  but  fatally.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xiv. 
82  He  trod  so  fatally  the  paths  of  Fame.  1880  VERN.  LFE 
Be  leant  vii.  195  Inevitably,  fatally.,  the  work.,  must  be 
the  ideal  of  all  purely  devotional  art. 

2.  In  a  deadly  or   disastrous   manner:    a.  De- 
structively, with  destructive  results. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V^  n.  iv.  54  When  Cressy  Battell  fatally 
was  strucke.  1635  COWLEY  Damdeis  HI.  584  Backward  the 
Winds  his  active  Curses  blew,  And  fatally  round  his  own 
Head  they  flew.  1812  H.  R.  in  Examine  r  4  May  283/2 
A  few  yards  of  rope,  which,  by  an  unlucky  snap,  might., 
convince  them  too  fatally  of  their  mortality.  1859  C.  BARKER 
Associative  Principles  iii.  66  These  wars  operated  fatally 
upon  the  noble  order  of  knighthood. 

b.  Ruinously,  by  or  with  disastrous  results. 

1663  COWLEY  Verses  $  Ess,  (1669)  21  Which  like  an  Anti- 
Comet  here  Did  fatally  to  that  appear.  1757  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  177  ?  8  How  fatally  human  sagacity  was 
sometimes  baffled.  1793  BURKE  Conduct  of  Minority  Wks. 
1842  I.  621  It  is  fatally  known,  that  [etc.].  1800  FOSTER  in 
Life  fy  Corr.  (1846)  I.  125,  I  must  be  fatally  wrong.  1828 
D'ISRAELI  Chas  /,  III.  ii.  65  The  possible  dangers  which 
afterwards  were  so  fatally  realized.  1866  HOWELLS  Venet. 
Life  (1883)  II.  xvii.  98  The  Venetian  fine  lady. .  fatally 
hides  her  ankles  in  pantalets. 

C.  With  death  as  the  result,  esp.  of  disease,  to 
end,  terminate  fatally. 

1809  Med.  Jml.  XXI.  278  The  attack  ..  terminated 
fatally.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  56  Those 
who  fight  the  most  frequently  and  fatally  are  the  French 
Creoles.  1882  Med.  Temp.  Jntl.  L.  56  Many  of  the  cases 
.  -ended  fatally. 

Fatalness   (ft7i-talnes).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

The  quality  of  being  fatal. 

1.  ( Invincible  necessity '  ( J.). 
1755  in  JOHNSON  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  a.  Disastrous  nature,   b.  Destructive  or  deadly 
quality. 

1651  Reliq.  Wotton.  B  8/2  Master  CufFe  being  then  a  man 
of  no  Common  note  . .  for  the  fatalness  of  his  end.     1652 
SPARKE  Prim.  Devot.  (1663)  76  Whether  for  their  readiness 
cheapness,  fatalness,  I  argue  not . .  but  with  stones  destroyed 
theythis  servant  of.  .Jesus  Christ. 

II  Fata  Morgana  (fa-ta  m^iga-na).  [It.  fata 
a  fairy;  Morgana^  sister  of  the  British  legendary 
hero  Arthur,  app.  located  in  Calabria  by  the 
Norman  settlers.]  A  kind  of  mirage  most  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  Strait  of  Messina,  attributed  in 
early  times  to  fairy  agency.  Alsoyf^. 

1818  R.  JAMIESON  m  Burt'sLett.  N.  Scotl.  II.  xxiii.  in  In 
mountainous  regions,  deceptions  of  sight,  fata  morgana,  &c. 
are  more  common.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  \.  viii.  78  He 
[Coleridge]  preferred  to  create  logical  fatamorganas  for 
himself  on  this  hither  side.  1892  Daily  News  17  May  5/4 
A  fata  Morgana  seen  last  autumn  near. .  Karlova. 

attrib.  1829  CARLVLE  A//SC.  11857)  U-  61  Cloud  mountains, 
and  fatamorgana  cities. 

fPa'tary.  Obs.  rare— *.  [f.  FATE  sb.  +  -ART1.] 

One  who  foretells  fates. 

1653  GAULE  Magastrom,  147  Why  doe  our  fataries  and 
fortunaries  so  confound  them  ..  in  their  prognostications? 

*t"  Fata'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FATE  sb.  +  -ATION.] 
The  exercise  of  inevitable  and  irresistible  influence. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  xviii.  §  6.  148  If  there  be  necessi- 
tating and  enforcing  fatation  upon  things.   Ibid,  xviii.  §  19. 
154  What  fatation,  or  fatall  necessitation  to  man,  among  all 
these  ? 

t  Patch,  J^.   Obs.     [var.  of  VETCH.] 

1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  (1564)  C  viij,  Let  her 
chawe  in  her  mouth  very  small  a  fewe  fatches.  1547 
RECORDE  Jttdic,  Ur.  47  In  bygnesse  of  a  small  fatche,  and 
red  coloured,  which  you  mai  cal  therfore  red  fatches,  bycause 
of  their  lykenesse.  1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie  365  Berries 
as  bygge  as  pease  or  fatche. 

Fatch,  obs.  form  of  FETCH  sb.  and  v. 

Fate  (fr'O,  sb.  [ad.  'L.fatum,  lit.  '  that  which 
has  been  spoken ',  neut.  pa.  pple.  otfari  to  speak. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  L.  word  is  a  sentence  or 
doom  of  the  gods  (  =  Gr.  Otatparov) ;  but  it  was 
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subsequently  used  as  the  equivalent   of  the   Gr 
liotpa,  which,  originally  meaning  only  a  person's 


'  lot  '  or  '  portion  ,  had  come  to  express  the  more 
abstract  conception  explained  below  (sense  i),and 
its  personification  as  a  mythological  being. 

Cf  QF.fat(e,  Pr.  /«/,  lt./a/o,  Pg./ado,  Sp./tatto.  (The 
\\.fata  gave  rise  in  popular  L.  to  the  fem.  sing._A*/<z  fairy  : 
for  the  Rom.  forms  of  this  see  FAY  sb.\  The  immediate 
source  of  the  Eng.  word  is  doubtful.  Chaucer  uses  it  in 
Troylus  (where  he  translates  from  Boccaccio's  Italian), 
but  in  rendering  the  Latin  of  Boethius  he  uses  only 


1.  The  principle,  power,  or  agency  by  which, 
according  to  certain  philosophical  and  popular 
systems  of  belief,  all  events,  or  some  events  in 
particular,  are  unalterably  predetermined  from 
eternity.  Often  personified. 

The  OE.  synonym  was  wyrd:  see  WEIRD. 


^1374  CHAUCER  Troylnsv.  1550  The  fate  wold  his  soule 
shold  vnbodye.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  i.  32  Stand  fast  good 
Fate  to  his  hanging.  1655-60  STANLEY  Hist,  Pliilos.  (1701) 
yr/i  Concerning  Fate,  Plato  held  thus  :  All  things  are  in 
fate,  yet  all  things  are  not  decreed  by  Fate.  1667  MILTON 
/*.  /..  n.  232  When  everlasting  Fate  shall  yield  To  fickle 
Chance.  1678  CUDWORTH  IntelL  Syst.  161  Fate,  and  the 
Laws  or  Commands  of  the  Deity,  concerning  the  Mundane 
Oeconomy.  .being  really  the  same  thing.  1701  Row&A»it>. 
Step-Moth.  I.  i,  Fate,  Or  somewhat  like  the  force  of  Fate  was 
in  it.  1770  J.  LOVE  Cricket  z$  Jove,  and  all-compelling  Fate. 
1777  PRIESTLEY  Philos.  Necess.  Pref.  25  Fate  was  some- 
thing that  even  the  gods  often  endeavoured,  -to  resist.  1807 
CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  i.  106  We  .  .  Fate's  fixed  will  from 
Nature's  wanderings  learn,  a  1848  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Reiv. 
&f  Punishm.  viii.(i853)345  The  idea  of  fate  sets  us  free  from 
the  sense  of  blame.  1875  FARRAR  Silence  <$•  fr*.  i.  n  What 
is  He  but  a  vast  formless  Fate  ? 

-b.fig. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  68  So  pertaunt  like  would 
I  o'resway  his  state  That  he  shold  be  my  foole,  and  I  his 
fate.  1701  ROWE  Atnb.  Stef-Moth.  iv.  i,  I  am  Fate  in 
Persia  And  Life  and  Death  depend  upon  my  Pleasure. 

2.  Mythol.  a.  The  goddess  of  fate  or  destiny  ;  in 
Homer  Moi]pa.  b.  //.  In  later  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  the  three  goddesses  supposed  to  de- 
termine the  course  of  human  life  (Gr.  Mofpai,  L. 
Parae,  Fata]. 

In  Gr.  the  three  Fates  are  called  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos  ;  these  names  were  adopted  by  Latin  poets,  but  the 

Zhologists  give  as  native  names  Nona,  Decuma,  and 
•ta. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  199  /Yr...Like  Limander  am 
I  trusty  still.  This.  And  [I]  like  Helen  till  the  Fates  me  kill. 
1709  POPE  Jan.  q  May  193  Bless  the  kind  fates,  and  think 
your  fortune  rare.  1794  SULLIVAN  Vievj  Nat.  V.  338  Thread, 
which  is  spun  by  the  fates  in  one  part  uniform  and  strong, 
in  another  weakened.  1838  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxx,  Your 
slightest  desires  seem  a  law  to  the  Fates.  1847  TENNYSON 
Princ.  ii.  443  We  three  Sat  muffled  like  the  Fates. 

8.  That  which  is  destined  or  fated  to  happen. 
a.  gen.  Also  in  //.  Predestined  events. 
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Man  i.  73  Heav'n  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate. 
1849  JAMES  Woodman  vii,  Tis  the  best  way  of  meeting  fate. 
1865  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xvl.  i,  There  lay  in  the  fates 
a  Third  Silesian  War  for  him. 

b.  Of  an  individual,  an  empire,  etc. :  The  pre- 
destined or  appointed  lot ;  what  a  person,  etc.  is 
fated  to  do  or  suffer. 


of 

ii,  How  blest  a  fate  were  it  to  us.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Ret.  n.  (1843)  57/2  By  a  very  extraordinary  fate  [he  had] 
got  a  very  particular  interest  . .  in  many  worthy  men.  1668 
LADY  CHAWORTH  in  \ilh  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  10 
Mr.  Ho.. deserves  a  better  fate.  01717  BLACKALL  Wks. 
(1723)  I.  25  It  has  been  commonly  their  Fate  to  fare 
hardlier.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  164  The  general 
fate  of  sects  is  to  obtain  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity 
while  they  are  oppressed.  1848  W.  H.  BARTLKTT  Egypt  to 
Pal.  iv.  (1879)  68  A  noteworthy  comment  on  the  fate  of 
human  pride. 

c.  In  etymological  sense :  An  oracle  or  portent 
of  doom. 

1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  50  The  solemn  knell  fell 
in  with  the  tale  of  life  and  sin,  Like  a  rhythmic  fate 
sublime. 

4.  What  will  become  of,  or  has  become  of  (a 
person  or  thing) ;  ultimate  condition ;  destiny. 
Often  in  to  decide,  fix,  seal  one's  fate. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  584  The  lover  waits  for 
the  decision  of  his  mistress  to  fix  his  fate.  1793  SMEATOM 
Edystone  L.  §  322  Anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  Edystone. 
1797  MRS.  RADCI.IFFE  Italian  xii,  If  she  is  now  discovered 
her  fate  is  certain.  1838  LYTTON  Leila  i.  ii,  The  base 
misers.. deserve  their  fate.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Imi. 

II.  581  It  only  remained  to  the  brothers  to  decide  on  the 
fate  of  its  tenant.     1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Enf.  (1858)  I.  ii.  163 
He  was  obliged  to  bear  the  . .  fate  of  a  minister,  who.  .had 
thwarted   the  popular  will.     1888  BRYCE  Atiier.  Cammu. 

III.  xc.  246  More  of  it  may  share  the    same  fate     1891 
E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  II.  142  Plumer's  fate  was  sealed. 

b.  Death,  destruction,  rnin. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Bochas  in.  xxvi.  (1554)  97  b,  Cirus  was  passed 
into  fate  1635  SHIRLEY  Coronal,  iv,  Will  you  assist,  and 
run  a  fate  with  us.  1643  DENHAM  Cooper's  H.  1 14  In  the 
Common  Fate,  The  adjoyning  Abby  fell.  1701  ROWE  Amb. 
Step-Moth.  I.  i,  Thousand  vulgar  fates  Which  their  Drugs 
daily  hasten.  1852  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  I.  xl.  345  Their 
fate  has  been  well  sung  by  Lord  Houghton. 
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O.  An  instrument  of  death  or  destruction,  poet. 

1700  DRYDEN  Iliad  I.  74  He.  .Feather'd  Fates  among  th< 
Mules  and  Sumpters  sent.  1715-20  POPF.  Iliad  \.  68  Hissing 
fly  the  feather'd  fates. 

5.  atlrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  fate- 
spell,  also  fate-like  adj. ;  b.  objective,  as  fate-de- 
nouncing, -foretelling,  -scorning  ppl.  adjs.  ;  c.  in- 
strumental, as  fate-environed,  -fenced  (implied  in 
fate-fencedness],  -folden,  -furrowed,  -menaced, 
-stricken  adjs. 

1708  OZELL  tr.  Boileaii's  Lntrin  48  The  Bird  of  Night 
With  "Fate-denouncing  Outcries  takes  his  Flight.  183* 
TALFOURD  Ion  if.  i,  Why  should  I  waste  these  *fate- 
environ'd  hours.  1827  HARE  Guesses  (18591  80  His  own 
*fate-fencedness,  or,  as  he  would  call  it,  his  luck.  1880 
W.  WATSON  Prince's  Quest  (1892)  93  An  enchanted  sea 
From  all  the  world  *fate-folden.  1777  POTTER  JEschylns 
173  The  "fate-foretelling  seer,  Amphiaraus.  1804  J.  GRAHAME 
Sabbath  329  Relentless  Justice  !  with  *fate-furrow'd  brow  ] 
1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  I7,  xv,  The  expression  of  the 
creatures  [rattlesnakes]  was  .  .*fate-Iike.  1834  WRANGHAM 
Homerics  7  Knew'st  them  what  misfortunes  lie,  *Fate- 
menaced,  on  thine  homeward  way.  1850  MRS,  BROWNING 
Poems  II.  282  Proud  (Edipus,  "fate-scorning,  a  1618  SYL- 
VESTER Satinets  iv,  Vnder  that  *Fate-spell  onely  are  fore- 
showne  Eternal!  praises.  1866  SWINBURNE  Pot  tits  «$•  Ballads 
{18681 172  Our  greatest  from  his  throne  *  Fate-stricken,  and 
rejected  of  his  own. 

Fate  (f^t),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

fl.  trans.  To  ruin  irrevocably.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5091  A  fame  [may]  be  defoulede,  & 
fatid  for  euer. 

2.  To  preordain  as  by  the  decree  of  fate.  Const. 
to  and  to  with  inf.  Obs.  exc.  in  pass,  in  sense  :  To 
be  appointed  or  destined  by  fate.  Often  quasi- 
impers.  with  subject  clause. 

1601  SHAKS.  Airs  Well\v.  iv.2o  Heauen.  .hath  fated  her 
to  be  my.. helper  to  a  husband  1610  —  Temp.  \.  ii.  129 
A  treacherous  Armie  leuied,  one  mid-night  Fated  to  th  pur- 
pose. 1725  POPE  Odyss.  IV.  248  Fated  to  wander.  1828 
D'ISRAEU  Chas.  I,  I.  i.  4  It  was  fated  that  England  should 
be  the  theatre  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  Revolutions.  1860 
EMERSON  Cotui.  Life,  Fate  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  310  Whatever 
is  fated,  that  will  take  place.  1867  LADV  HERBERT  Cradle 
L.  v.  152  The  breathing-time  ..was  fated  to  be  of  short 
duration. 

t  b.  ettipt.  To  destine  to  death.  Obs. 

1788  COWPER  Stanzas  for  1788.  18  Could  I  prophetic  say 
Who  next  is  fated. 

Fate,  obs.  form  of  FAT  v.,  FEAT. 

Fated  (fri-ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FATEJ*.  andp.+ 
-ED.] 

1.  Appointed,  decreed  or  determined  by  fate. 
1715-20  POPE  Iliad  i.  282  Thy  injured  honor  has  its  fated 

hour.  1821  JOANNA  BAILI.IE  Met.  Leg.,  Wallace  xvii, 
Each  upon  his  fated  day.  1864  PUSEY  Lect.  Danitl  v.  239 
God's  judgments  were  not.  .a  mere  fated  thing. 

2.  Doomed  to  destruction. 

1817  CHALMERS  Astron.  Disc.  i.  (1852)  38  A  blazing  comet 
may  cross  this  fated  planet.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng. 
IV.  14  Cavalry,  .were  fast  approaching  the  fated  city. 

3.  '  Invested  with  the  power  of  fatal  determina- 
tion' (J.). 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well\.  i.  232  The  fated  skye  Giues  vs 
free  scope. 

4.  Controlled,  guided,  or  driven  on  by  fate. 
1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  n.  xxii,  The  fated  Fire  moved  on. 

1817  BYRON  Manfred  \\.  ii,  Fated  in  thy  sufferings.  1827 
POLLOK  Course  T.  VII.  448  The  fated  crew,  .warred  Against 
the  chosen  saints.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  i.  303 
He  purified  His  fated  hands  of  that  unlooked-for  guilt. 

IF  5.  Of  armour  :  Made  proof  by  spells,  charmed. 
rare—'. 

[Suggested  by  Ariosto's  artni  fatate  ;  the  It.  fatare  to 
render  proof  by  spells,  to  charm,  corresponds  to  OF.  faer 
:—  popular  L.  fatare,  {.  fata  fairy  (see  FAY  sb.) ;  but  the 
etymological  notion  as  apprehended  by  Dryden  was  prob. 
'  protected  as  by  a  decree  of  Fate '.] 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  SEneid  Ded.,  His  fated  Armour  was 
only  an  Allegorical  Defence.  Ibid.  VIH.  716  Bright  Vul- 
canian  Arms,  Fated  from  force  of  Steel  by  Stygian  charms. 

6.  Preceded  by  some  qualifying  adv. :  Having 
a  particular  fate  or  destiny,  rare  exc.  in  ILL-FATED. 

a  1721  PRIOR  Epil.  to  Phxdra  25  Her  aukward  Love  indeed 
was  oddly  fated  ;  She  and  her  Poly  were  too  near  related. 

Fateful  (fri-tful),  a.    [f.  FATE  sb.  +  -FCL.] 

1.  Of  a  voice  or  utterance  :  Revealing  the  decrees 
of  fate  ;  prophetic  of  destiny. 

1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xix.  466  Then  ceas'd  for  ever,  by  the 
Furies  ty'd,  His  fate-full  voice.  1794  COLERIDGE  Melan- 
choly, A  mystic  tumult  and  a  fateful  rhyme.  1850  CARLYI  E 
Latter-d.  Patiifh.  i.  11872)  28  That  fateful  Hebrew  Pro- 
phecy.  1863  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn  n.  Prel.  105  The  fateful 
cawings  of  the  crow.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Deukalion  n.  v.  84 
The  fateful  words,  '  Rise  Brother '. 

2.  Fraught  with  destiny,  bearing  with  it  or  in- 
volving momentous   consequences;    decisive,   im- 
portant.    Chiefly  of  a  period  of  time. 

1800  COLERIDGE  Death  of  Walletistein  m.  viii,  A  fateful 
evening  doth  descend  upon  us.  1850  W.  IRVING  Maliomct 
x.  (1853!  35  The  fateful  banner  of  Khaled.  1861  Romance 
of  a.  Dull  Life  xiii.  97  Each  minute  seemed  fateful  to  her. 
1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser.  Story  xii.  in  Harper's  Mag.  Nov. 
907/1  A  fateful  conference,  .was  taking  place. 

3.  Marked  by  the  influence  of  fate ;  controlled 
is  if  by  irresistible  destiny. 

1876  S.  A.  BROOKE  Eng.  Lit.  130  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  as  great  in  fateful  pathos  as  Romeo  and  Juliet.  1885 
PttU  MallG.  17  Feb.  6/2  That  fateful  inability  to  review 
heir  position.  1891  Times  14  Feb.  7/5  Peasants  .  .begin . . 
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their,  .wanderings  from  place  to  place  in  an  aimless,  fateful 
sort  of  way.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  liremion  I.  229  As  fate- 
ful as  a  Greek  tragedy. 

4.  Bringing  fate  or  denth  ;  deadly ;   =  FATAL  6. 

1764  J.  GKAINGER  Sugar  Cane  iv.  174  Nor  fateful  only  is 
the  bursting  flame.  1798  CANNING  &  HAMMOND  Pragr.  Man 
in  Anti-Jacobin  No.  16  Resounds  the  fateful  dart.  1808 
J._BARLOW  Columl:.  iv.  316  The  soldier's  fateful  steel, 
rka'  ' 


Hence   Fatefully   adv.,    in    a   fateful    manner. 
Fa'tefnlness,  the  quality  of  being  fateful. 
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xvli.  iiij  Those  fatefully  questionable  months.  ,S8z  Pail 
Mall  G.  \  Dec.  3  Assigning  much  mock  fatefulness  to  Sir 
Crimson  Fluid.  1886  Alhenxnm  20  Feb.  274  A  whimsical 
air  of  fatefulness. 

Fa-teless,  a.  rare.  [f.  FATE  sb.  +  -I.K.SS.] 
Without  fate  ;  in  which  fate  has  no  existence. 

1881  J.  THOMSON  Katie's  Story,  Weddah  if  O.  iv.  xxxv 
Fate-less  Heaven. 

Fat-faced,  a.  [f.  FAT  a.  +  FACE  +  -ED  2.] 
Having  a  fat  face.  a.  Of  persons.  fAlsoyf^. 
(nonce-use)  of  land,  with  allusion  to  the  sense  FAT 
a.  9  a,  fertile,  b.  Printing,  as.  fat-faced  Egyptian 
(see  FAT  a.  3). 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  231  The  curling  playnes  of  fat- 
fac'd  Palestine.  178*  George  Bateman  n.  2  A  short,  thick- 
set, fat-faced  man.  1840  DICKKNS  Barn.  Kndge  ix,  A  fat- 
faced  puss  she  is.  1863  HAWTHORNE  Ottr  Old  House  (1883) 
30  A.  .fat-faced  individual  came  into  my  private  room. 

Fath,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  FAITH. 

t  Fathe.  Obs.  rare—1.    Seequot. 

a  1387  Sition.  Barthol.  Introd.  (1882)  3  De  dolore  pectoris 
qui  anglice  dicitur  fathe. 

t  Fathead.  Obs.  rare- l.    [f.  FAT  a.  +  -HEAD.] 
=  FATNESS. 
c  izjo  <;<r«.  *  Ex.  1547  Heuene  dew,  and  erSes  fetthed. 

Fat-head,    [f.  FAT  a.  +  HEAD.] 

1.  One  having  a  fat  head  ;  a  stupid  dolt. 

1841  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.,  Nursery  Reminisc.  7  You  little 
Fat-head,  There's  a  top,  because  you're  good.  1885  MRS. 
RIDDELL  Mitre  Court  xix,  He  is  a  fathead  — a  great 
blundering  John  Bull. 

2.  a.  A  labroid  fish  Semicossyphus  or  Pimelo- 
melopon  pulcher.     b.  A  cyprinoid  fish  Pimephales 
promelas,  the  Blackhead  or  Blackheaded  Minnow. 
(Cent.  Diet.) 

Fat-hen  (fas-t,he:n).  A  name  for  certain  plants 
of  the  Goosefoot  tribe,  Chenopodium  Romts-Ilcn- 
ricus  and  Atriplex  patnla.  Also,  in  Australia, 
applied  to  various  species  of  Chenopodium  and 
Atriplex  which  are  eaten  as  vegetables. 

'795  Trans.  Soc.  Encmtrag.  Arts  XIII.  204  Chickweed, 
fumitory,  fat-hen,  and  persicaria.  1847  LEICHHARDT  Jrtil. 
n.  40  1  he  fat-hen  . .  grew  abundantly  on  the  reedy  flats. 
1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Borit.  172  Atriplex  patula, 
Fat  Hen.  1863  in  PRIOR  Pop.  Names  Brit.  Plants  (1879) 
75.  1880  Blackw.  Jlfaf.  Feb.  182  Fathen  \fr.  falhen]  (a 
kind  of  indigenous  spinach.  1889  MRS.  CAMPBELL  PKAED 
Romance  of  a.  Station  46  To  gather  fat-hen,  to  do  duty  as 
cabbage. 

Father   (fa-Sai),  sb.    Forms:    1-3  feeder  (i 

yr\  feder,  (3  feader),  2-6  fader,  (3  Orm. 
faderr),  (south,  dial.  3  veeder,  veder,  3-4  vader), 
3-4  fadre,  4-5  fadir(e,  -ur(e,  -yr,  4  fajjer,  6- 
father.  [Com.  Teut.  and  Aryan  :  OE.fieder  cor- 
responds to  OFris.  feder,  fader,  OS.  failar,  fader 
(LG.,  Du.  -voder,  vaar),  OHG.  fater  (MHG.  and 
mod.G.  voter],  ON.  faSer,  -ir  (Sw.,  Da.  fader, 
far),  GoA./a(far({o\md  only  Gal.  iv.6,  the  ordinary 
word  being  otto} :— OTeut.  fader,  tfader:-O Aryan 
pati'r  (p3te'r-,p3tr-\  whence  Skr.  pitr,  Gr.  irarijp, 
L.  pater,  Olr.  athir. 

The  spelling  in  our  quots.  is  uniformly  with  d  until  i6ih  c.f 
exc.  that  faber  occurs  sporadically  in  the  Cotton  and  GSt- 
tingen  MSS.  of  the  Cursor  Mundi  (a  1300) ;  but  the  pro- 
nunciation (3)  may  have  been  widely  current  in  the  15th  c. 
or  even  earlier;  in  14-15111  c.  the  spelling  with  -dcr\s  very 
common  in  words  like  brother,  feather,  leather,  though 
this  spelling  cannot  in  all  cases  be  supposed  to  indicate  that 
the  writers  pronounced  the  words  with  (d).  The  mod. Eng. 
ther  (8aJ)  for  OE.  -der,  -dor  in  father  and  mother  is  often 
wrongly  said  to  be  due  to  the  analogy  of  brother,  or  to 
Scandinavian  influence  ;  it  is  really  the  result  of  a  phonetic 
aw  common  to  the  great  majority  of  Eng.  dialects  ;  other 
examples  in  standard  Eng.  are  gather,  hither,  together, 
iveather.  At  present  nearly  all  dialects  pronounce  father 
and  mother  with  (3)  as  in  standard  Eng. ;  in  various  parts 
of  the  north  of  England  and  the  north  Lowlands  (d\  alveolar 
or  dental,  is  sometimes  heard.  The  representation  of  OE. 
se,  a  by  fa)  in  this  word  is  anomalous ;  the  only  parallel 
case,  setting  aside  the  class  of  instances  in  which  the  symbol 
d)  is  used  in  this  Diet.,  is  rather.  Among  the  chief  variant 
pronunciations  in  dialects  are  fa'Ssr,  fr'Sar  (by  writers  of 
dialect  books  often  s^K\lfaither,feyther),  fi-SsJ,  Se.  fc'&r, 
etc. 

In  OE.  the  genitive  had  the  two  forms  fa-tier  (cf. 
)S.  fader,  OHG.  fater,  QN.ffSur]  xn&fiedcrcs. 
The  uninflected  form  survived  in  occasional  use 
lown  to  the  ijth  c.] 

1.  One  by  whom  a  child  is  or  has  been  begotten, 
i  male  parent,  the  nearest  male  ancestor.  Rarely 
ipplied  to  animals. 
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!„„  I'esf.  Psalter  xxv\y\.ta  ForSon  feder  min  &  modur 
min  forleonon  mcc.  c  1000  /El.FRic  Dent.  xxiv.  16  Ne  slea 
man  ftderas  for  suna  gylton.  c  iioo  Trin.  Call.  Horn.  165 
D-  sune  wu*she3  l»e  fader  deaO  ar  hi*  dai  cume.  r  1290  A'. 
yiHf  /<Pir  I-  M'457  He  liet..maken  him  king  of  al  is 
fader  lond.  c  138°  ""'//.  1'alerne  241  A  kowherde  sire,  .is 
my  kynde  fader,  f  1400  Rom.  Rose  4863  Whanne  fader  or 
moder  arn  in  grave.  1473  WARKW.  Clam.  10  Herry  Percy, 
whos  fadere  was  slayne  at  Yorke  felde.  1571  LYNDESAY 
MS  Colktt-,  I  lie  litill  liirdis  straikis  thair  fader  in  the  face 
with  thair  wingiK.  1597  MomcMMKKmAnm.fxgtiisKailar 
12  Brutus.  .(Juiia  slew  his  fader  howping  to  succeld.  1070 
G  H  Hitl.  Cardinals  ll.  11.  144  Ginetti  . .  proved  his 
Fathers  own  Son.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  II.  xiv. 
62  For  a  son  to  call  his  father  by  that  endearing  name. 
1884  TENNYSON  liecket  v.  ii,  His  father  gave  him  to  my 

b.  fig.    (Quots.  1597"  and  1802  have  given  rise 
to  proverbial  phrases.) 

1398  TREVJSA  liart/i.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  i.  (1495)  501  Aristotle 
sayth  that  the  erthe  is  moder  and  the  sonne  fader  of  trees. 
1577  H.  GOOGE  Hereskach's  Hnsb.  n.  (1586)  75  b,  So  shall  the 
branch  [when  grafted]  live,  being  both  nourished  byhisolde 
Mother,  and  his  newe  Father.  1597  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  i. 
i.  8  Eu'ry  minute  now  Should  be  the  Father  of  some  Strata- 
gem. IttJ,  iv.  v.  93  Thy  wish  was  Father  (Harry)  to  that 
thought.  1604  JAS.  I.  Comiterbl.  (Arb.>  102  The  foure 
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father  to  the  thought. 

C.    (More    explicitly    spiritual  father?)      The 
teacher  to  whom  a  person  owes  his  religious  life. 

138*  WVCLIF  i  Cor.  iv.  15  If  se  han  ten  thousandis  of 
litle  maistrls  in  Crist  Jhesu,  but  not  manye  fadris.  1769 
H.  VENN  in  Life  (1835)  152  A  lady  said  to  me,  *  You,  sir, 
are  my  spiritual  father  '.  a  1858  HP.  D.  WILSON  in  Bateman 
Life  11860)  II.  208  As  our  Father  Scott  used  to  say. 

d.  Proverbs. 

1549  LATIMF.R  -\rdSernt,  bef.  Edw.  F/(Arb.)9;  Happye 
is  the  chylde,  whose  father  goeth  to  the  Deuyll.  1616 
SURFL.  &  MAKKH.  Country  Farme  400  This  is  it  which 
some  vtter  in  fa  prouerbe,  That  he  that  will  plant  his  father, 
must  cut  off  his  head,  c  1645  H  DWELL  Lett.  11650)  II.  118 
He  will  be  a  wise  child  that  knows  his  right  father. 

e.  Colloquially  extended  to  include  a  father-in- 
law,  stepfather,  or  one  who  adopts  another  as  his 
child  (more  fully  adoptive  fal  her). 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jut.  iv.  i.  2  My  Father  Capulet  will 
haue  it  so.  1599  —  Much  Ado  iv.  1.  24  Stand  thee  by 
Frier,  father  .  .  Will  you  with  free  and  vnconstrained  soule 
Giue  me  this  maid  your  daughter.  1605  —  Macb.  iv.  ii.  63 
If  you  would  not  [weep  for  him]  it  were  a  good  signe,  that 
I  should  qulckely  haue  a  new  Father.  1798  COLEBROOKE 
tr.  Digest  Hindu  Law  d8ot>  III.  147  Sons  inferior  to  these 
..claim  the  family  of  their  adoptive  father. 

f.  Applied  transf.  to  the  relative  or  friend  who 
*  gives  away  '  a  bride. 

1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  v.  iv.  15  You  must  be  father  to 
your  brothers  daughter,  And  gttie  her  to  young  Claudio. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  viL  174,  I  was  father  at  the 
altar,  .and  gave  her  away. 

2.  A  male  ancestor  more  remote  than  a  parent, 
esp.  the  founder  of  a  race  or  family,  a  forefather, 

rogenitor.  In  //.  ancestors,  forefathers.  So  in 
criptural  phr.  To  be  gathered,  t  to  be  put  to  or 
sleep  with  ones  fathers  :  to  be  dead  and  buried. 
Also  loosely  for  '  a  man  of  old  ',  *  a  patriarch  *. 

(-930  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  i.  55  Suae  ^esprecen  waes  to 
fadores  usra.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosfi.  Matt.  iii.  9,  &  ne  cwe}?a5 
betwux  tow  we  habbao  abraham  us  to  feder.  c  laoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  226  Vre  foremes  faderes  gult  we  abugeo" 
alle.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  in.  126  ^owrefadre  she  felled 
J>orw  faU  biheste.  1381  WYCLIF  Judg.  ii.  10  Al  that 
generacioun  is  gedrid  to  her  fadris.  —  i  Kings  i.  ai 
Whanne  my  lord  kyng  shal  sleep  with  his  faders.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839*  vi.  66  The  Sarazines  ..  han  the  place  in 
ret  reuerence  for  the  holy  fadres,  the  patriarkes  J>at  ly^n 
ere.  a  \yybFound.  St.  Barlhol.  34  He  decessid,  and  was 
put  to  his  fadres.  1538  STAR  KEY  England  i.  i.  19  Theyrcyuyle 
ordynance  and  statutys,  deuysyd  by  theyr  old  Fatherys  in 
eury  secte.  1611  BIBLE  Acts  xiri.  36.  1671  MILTON  /'.  R.  I. 
ji  God  who  fed  Our  fathers  here  with  manna.  1791  COWPER 
'ardiey  Oak  144  One  man  alone,  the  father  of  us  all,  Drew 
not  his  life  from  woman.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  20 
Nor  were  the  arts  of  peace  neglected  by  our  fathers  during 
that  stirring  period. 

3.  One  who  institutes,  originates,  calls  into  being  ; 
a  constructor,  c  mtriver,  designer,  framer,  originator. 
Also  one  who  gives  the  first  conspicuous  or  influen- 
tial example  of  (an  immaterial  thing).    The  Fathers 
(U.S.):  the  framers  of  the  constitution. 

Often  in  designations  of  Biblical  origin.  The  Father  of 
Lights,  etc.:  applied  to  God.  The  father  of  faith,  of  the 
faithful  :  Abraham.  The  father  of  lies  (after  John  viii.  44)  : 
the  Devil. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  14  He  is  Fader  of  Fei.  138* 
WYCLIF  Jos.  i.  17  The  fadir  of  li^tis.  1555  EDEN  Decades 
Pref.  to  Kur.  (Arb.)  51  Abraham  the  father  of  fayth.  1588 
Marprel.  Kpist.  (Arb.i  31  lohn  Cant,  was  the  first  father  of 
tliis  horrible  error  in  our  Church.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst. 
Agric.  (1681)  114  In  Germany  no  young  Farmer  is  permitted 
to  Marry  .  .  till  he  .  .  hath  planted,  and  is  a  father  of  such 
a  stated  number  of  Wallnut  Trees.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables 
Pref.  Wkt.  (Globe  i  499  He  [Chaucer]  is  the  father  of  Eng- 
lish poetry.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  Wks.  1883  VI.  275 
Hannibal  was  called  the  father  of  warlike  stratagems. 
1795  Hull  Advertiser  14  Nov.  3/3  Dr.  Hooper  the  father 
of  the  canal.  1825  J.  NEAL  Jonathan  II.  5  The  Father 
of  Lies  himself  1820  Scorr  ")rnl.  (1890)  II.  290  Words  .  . 
sung  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformation.  1844  SIR  D.  GOOCH 
Diaries  11892)  54,  I  may..  I  think,  claim  to  be  the  father  of 
express  trains.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Wordbk.,  Father, 
the  dockyard  name  given  to  the  person  who  constructs  a  ship 
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of  the  navy.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  p.  ix.  To  repre- 
sent Plato  as  the  father  of  Idealism.  1888  URYCE  Amcr. 
Coitttnw.  II.  xli.  105  In  '  the  days  of  the  Fathers  '. 

b.  pi.  The  1-atlicrs  (of  the  Church] :  the  early 
Christian  writers  ;  usually  applied  to  those  of  the 
first  five  centuries,  but  by  some  extended  further. 
Apostolical  Fathers :  see  APOSTOLICAL. 

1340  Ayt-'nl'.  155  Ase  2ay)>  J>e  hoc  of  collacions  of  holy 
uaaeres.  1549  (Mar.)  Bit.  Coin.  Prayer  Pref.,  If  a  manne 
woulde  searche  out  by  the  auncient  fathers.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  153  As  a  certaine  Father  saith.  a  1641  Up. 
MOUNTAGU  Acts  <y  Man.  iii.  jt  54  (1642)  200  To  this  dis- 
course of  Basil,  other  Fathers  agree.  1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig. 
Tithes  141  Irenaeus  and  Oriijen,  and  other  Fathers.  1776-81 
GIBBON  Dtcl.  «$•  F.  xlvii.  note,  The  Greek  as  well  as  the 
Latin  fathers.  1839  LONGF.  Hyperion  iv.  vii,  I  gazed  with 
rapture  on  the  vast  folios  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  1887 
LOWELL  Democr.  Prose  Wks.  1890  VI.  14  A  Father  of  the 
Church  said  that  property  was  theft  many  centuries  before 
Proud  hon  was  born. 

4.  One  who  exercises  protecting  care  like  that  of 
a  father ;  one  who  shows  paternal  kindness ;  one 
to  whom  filial  reverence  and  obedience  are  due. 
(In  OE.  applied  to  a  feudal  superior.) 

..  0.  E.  CAran.  an.  924  Mine  geces  |>a  to  faeder  &  to 
hlaforde  Scotta  cyning.  138*  WYCLIF  job  xxix.  16  Fader 
I  was  of  pore  men.  1460  KAKI.  OF  MARCHE  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  I.  5  I.  9  Oure..ryght  noble  lorde  and  ffadur.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Heft.  VI,  in.  1.98  A  Father  of  the  Common-weale. 
1617  MASSINGER  Gt.  Dk.  Florence  i.  ii,  For  her  love  I  will 
be  a  father  to  thee.  1787  H.  KNOX  /.*•/.  19  Mar.  Washing- 
ton's Writ.  1851  XL  123  note,  The  glorious  republican  epithet, 
The  Father  of  your  Country.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony. 
(1877)  I.  iii.  143  It  was  meant  to  assert  that  Scots.. owed 
no  duty  to  Rome.. but  only  to  their  Father  and  Lord  at 
Winchester. 

b.  with  reference  to  patronage  of  literature. 
1513    DOUGLAS  sEneis  I.   Prol.  85   Fader  of  bukis,  pro* 

tectour  to  science.  1837^9  HALT.AM  Hist.  Lit.  L  v.  i.  §  17. 
339  Francis  I.  has  obtained  a  glorious  title,  the  Father  of 
French  literature. 

c.  Applied  to  a  religious  teacher  or  counsellor 
(cf.  6). 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  1. 120  }e  sholde  be  here  fadres,  and 
techen  hem  betere.  c  1465  Eng.  CAran.  28  Hen.  VI  (Cam- 
den  1856'  64  There  thay  slow  him  horribly,  thair  fader  and 


of  ^     

GRIMSHAWE  Mem.  of  L.  Richmond  (1829)  132  He  was  re- 
garded by  them  [the  communicants]  as  a  father.  1833  in 
Sidney  Lift  of  K.  Hill  (1834)  408  The  minister  who  read 
the  . .  service,  substituted  the  word  father  for  that  of 
brother. 

5.  a.  Applied  to  God,  expressing  His  relation 
to  Jesus,  to  mankind  in  general  (considered  either 
as  His  offspring,  as  the  objects  of  His  loving  care, 
or  as  owing  Him  obedience  and  reverenced,  or  to 
Christians  (as  His  children  by  regeneration  or 
adoption^.  Also  applied  to  heathen  gods. 

c8is  Vtsp.  Psalter  lxxxviii[i]  27  He  seceO  mec  feder  min 
Su  earS  god  min.  clooo  Ags.  Cosf.  Matt,  xxiii.  9  An  ys 
eower  fajdyr  se  be  on  heofonum  ys.  c  1200  Vices  <y  Virtues 
(1888'  25  And  [he]  steih  in  to  heuene,  and  sitt  on  his  fader 
swiSre.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  10  pe  is  also  federleas  bet  haueo 
burh  his  sunne  vorlore  ^ene  Veder  of  heouene.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Pars.  7".r57Hehabagiltehisfadercelestial.  1470  SjMALORY 


The  lauchfull  vocatioun  of  His  Heuinlie  Fader.  r 
H>,mKPhilos.Amingein.  Wks.  (18411  322  Through  which 
relation  they  are  called  his  offspring,  and  he  their  Father. 
1821  SHELLEY  I'rometh.  Una.  \.  354  Most  unwillingly  I  come, 
by  the  great  Father's  will  driven  down  To  execute  a  doom  of 
new  revenge.  1843  MACAULAY  Lays  Anc.  Rome^  Horatzus 
lix.  O  Tiber !  father  Tiber,  To  whom  the  Romans  pray. 
i8«s  TENNYSON  EH.  Art/.  785  Uphold  me,  Father,  in  my 
loneliness  A  little  longer  !  1871  MORI.EY  Voltaire  (1886)  2 
Some,  .austere  step-son  of  the  Christian  God,  jealous  of  the 
divine  benignity,  .of  his  father's  house, 
t  b.  Applied  to  Christ.  Obs.  rare. 

1470  85  MALORY  Arthur  xvn.  xiv,  Fayr  fader  ihesu 
Cryste  I  thanke  the.  [Hence  1859  TENNYSON  Guinevere 
558  Our  fair  father  Christ.] 

c.  Theol.  (God)  the  Father:  the  First  Person 
of  the  Trinity. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosf.  John  xiv.  26  Se  halite  frofre  gast  )>e 
fader  sent  on  minum  naman.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  53  "e 
feder  and  be  sune  and  be  halie  gast  iscilde  us  ber  wio. 
a  1300  R.  E.  Psalfer\.  Gloria,  Blisse  to  he  Fadre  and  to  be 
Sone,  And  to  be  Hali  Gaste.  c  1450  MYRC  459  Leue  on 
fader  and  sone  and  holy  gost.  1548  tr.  Luther's  Chiefs 
A  rticles  Chr.  Fay  the  A  vj  b,  The  Holy  Goost  from  the 
Father  and  the  Sonne  procedynge.  1737  Von:  H  or.  Efist. 
II.  i.  102  And  God  the  Father  turns  a  School-divine.  1851 
NEALE  Median*.  Hymns  127  Honour,  laud,  and  praise 
addressing  To  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

6.   Ecclesiastical  uses. 

a.  The  title  given  to  a  confessor  or  spiritual 
director.  Also  explicitly  spiritual  and  (arch.) 
ghostly  father  (but  the  former,  in  Eng.,  has  more 
usually  the  sense  I  c). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27857  (Cott.)  O  scrift  bpn  do  bi  faders 
rede,  sua  bat  bi  saul  mai  ai  be  quite.  Ibid.  28077  (Cott.) 
Til  ouer  lauerd  crist  and  be,  mi  gastli  fader,  yeild  i  me. 
1393  GOWER  Conf.  I.  104  Min  holy  fader,  so  I  will.  1526 
Pi/gr.  Ptr/.(Vf.  deW.  1531  9  b,  Takynge  penaunce  ofoui 


FATHER. 

b.  A  priest  belonging  to  a  religious  order  or 
congregation.  Also  the  title  given  to  the  superior 
of  a  monastic  house  in  relation  to  those  subject  to 
his  rule. 

1571  HANMER  Chron.  Ire?.  (1633)  48  He  . .  became  father 
of  tiie  Monkes  of  Saint  Hilarie.  1603  SHAKS.  Alt- as.  for  J7, 
in.  ii.  ii  'Ulesseyou  good  Father  Frier,  1711  AUDISON^'/CC/. 
No.  164  ^3  A  Fat  her  of  a  Convent.  '739  GRAY  Jml,  in 
France  Wks.  1884  I.  244  It  [ihe  Chartreuse]  contains  about 
100  Fathers,  and  Freres  together.  175(^-7  tr.  Keyslers  Trav. 
(17601  III.  278  S.  Maria  di  Galieraisa  beautiful  church,  and 
belongs  to  th :  fathers  of  the  oratory.  1848  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  99  The  skill  and  care  with  which  those 
fathers  [Jesuits]  had.  .conducted  the  education  of  youth. 

C.  Applied  t6  bishops.  Right  Reverend,  Most 
Reverend  Father  in  God :  the  formal  designation 
respectively  of  a  bishop  and  an  archbishop. 

1508  Fisktrt  Senen  Penit.  Ps.,  This  treat yse.  .was.  .com- 
pyied  by  the  ry^ht  reuerente  fader  in  god  lohan  Fyssher. . 
bysshop  of  Rochester.  1521  (title).  The  sermon  of  lohan 
the  bysshop  of  Rochester  made . .  by  the  assignement  of  the 
moost  reuerend  father  in  god  the  lord  Thomas  Cardinal!  of 
Yprke.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  in.  vii.  61  He  is  within  ; 
with  two  right  reuerend  Fathers  Diuinely  bent  to  Medita- 
tion. 1 68 .  S.  HOI.UXGWORTH  in  MS.  Bodt.  Raivl.  Lett. 
I^IX.  fol.  190  To  the  Right  Reuerant  father  in  God  His 
Grac  Willam  Lord  Arch  Bishshop  of  Canterl>ery.  1848 
MACAULAY  /fist.  Eng.  II.  354  He  had  yielded  to  the  in- 
treaties  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  1869  FKEEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  (1876)  III.  xii.  89  The  Pope  and  the  assembled  Fathers. 
Mod.  The  most  Reverend  Futher  in  God  (William,  by 
Divine  Providence  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

d.  77ie  Holy  Father  :  the  Pope. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxxi.  314,  I  ..schewed  my  lif  to 
oure  holy  fadir  the  Pope.  a  156*  G.  CAVENDISH  Life 
Wolsey  App.  (1827)  519  They,  .by  force  imprisoned  our  holy 
Father  the  Pope. 

e.  As  a  prefix  to  the  name  of  a  priest.     Also 
abbreviated  F.,  Fr. 

Formerly,  as  still  in  Continental  use,  restricted  to  the 
regular  clergy  (see  b).  In  the  present  century  this  has  become 
the  customary  English  mode  of  designating  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  even  among  those  not  of  his  own  com- 
munion :  out  some  secular  priests  still  refuse  the  title  as 
incorrect,  preferring  to  be  addressed  as  '  The  Rev.  A.  B. ' 
The  abbreviated  forms  are  seldom  used  exc.  by  Roman 
Catholics. 

As  the  prefix  '  Father"  was  In  the  i6th  c.  used  only  with 
the  names  of  members  of  religious  orders,  its  use  was  of 
course  not  continued  in  the  reformed  Church  of  England 
Of  late  years  the  title  has  been  applied,  among  a  section  of 
the  High  Church  party,  to  Anglican  priests,  and  some 
prominent  members  of  that  section  are  very  commonly 
designated  by  it. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  Wks.  140  The  good  Scottish  freer 
father  Dpnold.  1719  DE  FOE  Cntsoe  (1840)  II.  xiii.  265 
Father  Simon  was  courteous.  1741  CHALLONER  Missionary 
I'riests,  The  same  year  were  Vanished  Father  William 
Weston,  S.J.,  Father  John  Roberts,  O.S.B.,  Mr.  Antony 
Wright  and  Mr.  James  West,  priests.  1890  Dublin  Rev. 
XXIV.  236  Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  who  Father 
Faber  was. 

7.  At  Cambridge  ;  see  quots. 

1574  M.  STOKYS  in  Peacock  Stat.  Cambridge  App.  A. 
(1841)  p.  vi,  The  Father  shall  enter  hys  commendacions 
of  hys  chyldren.  177*  JEBB  Remarks  20  The  students 
enter  ..  preceded  by  a  Master  of  Arts  ..  who  on  this 
occasion  is  called  the  Father  of  the  College  to  which  he 
belongs.  1803  Gradits  ad  Cantab rigiamt  Father^  one  of 
the  Fellows  of  a  College  . .  who. .  attends  all  the  examina- 
tions for  Bachelor's  Degree,  to  see  that  .  .justice  is  done  to 
the  men  of  his  own  College.  1884  DICKENS  Diet.  Cam- 
bridge 34  Then  the  Senior  Wrangler  . .  is  presented  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  by  his  Father  ^or  Praelector,  and  receives 
his  degree  on  his  knees. 

8.  A  respectful  title  given  to  an  old  and  vener- 
able man,  and  (with  personification)  to  a  river. 

1559  CUNNINGHAM  Cosntog.  Giassc  A  iv  b,  How  often  doth 
father  Moses  in  his  .V.  bookes,  make  mention  of  Habilon. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  i.  3  He  call'd  me  Father.  1704  POPE 
Windsor  For.  197  In  vain  on  father  Thames  she  calls  for 
aid.  174*  GRAY  Eton  Coll.  21  Say,  Father  Thames.  .Who 
foremost  now  delight  to  cleave  With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy 
wave?  1815  SOUTH  EY  Old  Man 's  Comforts  i  You  are  old, 
Father  William,  the  young  man  cried. 

9.  The  oldest  member  of  a  fociety,  etc.    (Chiefly, 
with  reference  to  duration  of  membership;  occas. 
with  reference  to  age.)     Father  of  the  City,  the 
senior  alderman  of  the  City  of  London. 

1705  HEARNE  Collect.  13  Sept',  Sr  Robert  Clayton.  .Alder- 
man, the  Father  of  yfc  City.  1837  APPEKLEY  The  Road 
(1851)  61  Mr.  Warde  the  father  of  the  field,  may.  .be  called 
the  father  of  the  road  also.  1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  vi,  You'll 
be  the  Father  of  iheMarshalsea.  1880  Atheiixiint  18  Dec. 
820/1  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  now  in  his  ninety-second  year,  is 
the  fathei  of  the  Society.  1893  Daily  Tel.  8  July  7/3  The 
Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  M.P.,  '  Father  of  the  House  of 
Commons',  was  robbed  of  his  watch  on  Thursday. 

b.  Father  of  the  Chapel',  see  CHAPEL  10. 

1683  MOXON  Printing  xxv.  356  The  Oldest  Freeman  is 
Father  of  the  Chappel.  1888  in  JACOBI  Printers  I'ocnb. 

c.  Hence,  The  presiding  member,  or  president; 
also,  The  leading  individual  of  a  number. 

1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  i.  13  They  call  Abagni  the 
father  of  rivers.  1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  219  Thou  too, 
great  father  of  the  British  floods  !  1759  JOHNSON  Rnsselns 
i.  i  The  mighty  emperour,  in  whose  dominions  the  Father 
of  Waters  begins  his  course.  1771  SMOLLETT  Hnwph.  Cl. 
(1846)  251,  I  will  take  your  place  . .  and  think  myself  happy 
to  be  hailed  '  Father  of  the  Feast '. 

10.  //.  (rarely  sing.}  The  leading  men  or  elders 
of  a  city  or  an  assembly. 

1590  T.  FENNE  Frutes  57  A  grave  father  of  Carthage  who 
boldlie  s<ood  foorth.  1697  DKYUKN  SEneid  i.  9  From  whence 
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the  Race  of  Alban  Fathers  come.  1776-81  GIBBON  Decl.  #  F 
xlvii.  p  13  The  fathers  . .  of  the  council  were  awed  by  thL 
martial  array.  Ibid.  JI-93  A  council  of  senators,  emphatic 
ally  styled  the  Fathers  of  the  City.  1828  SCOTT  /•'.  Af 
Perth  vii,  They  were,  .the  fathers  of  the  city.  1837  HAW 
THORNE  Twice  Told  T.  (1851)  II.  ii.  34  The  Selectmei 
of  Boston,  plain,  patriarchal  fathers  of  the  people. 

b.  esp.  The  senators  of  ancient  Rome.  Some- 
times Conscript  Fathers,  see  CONSCRIPT  a.  i.  Also 
used  for  :  The  Patricians. 

1533  BKLLENDEN  Livy  n.  (1822)  158  The  samin  ye  re 
deceissit  Meninius  Agrippa,  quhilk  wes  lufit  baith  with  the 
Faderis  and  small  pepill.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  in.  iii.  i. 
Heare  me  graue  fathers.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  v.  382 
The  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  interests  of  the  Re- 
public. 1843  MACAULAY  Lays,  Regillus  viii,  The  Fathers  ol 
the  City  Are  met  in  high  debate.  —  Horatins  xxxiii,  The 
Tribunes  beard  the  high,  And  the  Fathers  grind  the  low. 

11.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  apposilive  (sense  I ),  as 
father-bird^  -dog,  -fool,  -widower  \   (sense    I  b)  as 
father-cause,  -fount,  -grape,  -stock,  -tree;  (sense  5) 
as  Father-God;  (sense  6)  &$  father  abbot,  -confessor, 
-director,  -Jesuit,   -preacher,  -saint;    (sense  9)  as 
father-poet,  -ruffian  ;  b.  attrib.,  as  father-strength  ; 
C.  objective,  as  father-slayer;  a\s&  father-sick  adj. 
1797   MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xi,  The  ceremony  began 
with  the  exhortation  of  the  *  Father- Abbot.     1795  COWPER 
fairing  Time  56  Soon  every  "father  bird  and  mother  Grew 
quarrelsome.     1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  i.  i.  i  The 
first   and  *father    cause    of  Common    Error.       1756-7  tr. 
Keyslers   Trav.   (1760)  I.    295    The    admonitions    of   his 
*father-confessor.     17^7  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  x,  He  who 
appeared  to  be  the*Father-director  of  the  pilgrimage.  1862 
H.  MARRVAT  Year  in  Sweden  I.  459  The  *father-dog  was 
kept  tame.     1864  TENNYSON  A  y  liner  $  F,  390  One  of  these 
old  *  father-fools.      1884  J.  HALL  A   Ckr.  Home  46  The 
*Father-fount  of  nature.      1875  W.   P.  MACKAY  Grace  <•(• 
Truth  213    Christians    have    been   made  sons   of  such  a 
*Father-God.     1848  TENNYSON   Will  Waterproof  7   Such 
[port]  whose  *father-grape  grew  fat  On  Lusitaman  summers. 
1630  WADSWORTH  Sp.  Pilgr.  iii.  14  Obedience  the  Students 
are  bound  to  bestow  vpon  *Father  It-suites.     1711  SHAFTESB. 
Charnc.  i737)I.243BeforetheageofHomer'  ortillsuchtime 
as  this*father-poet  came  into  repute.     1691  tr.  Emiiiannes 
Frti)ieisRotnis/iM0nks27jT\\tQnt  half  of  the  Alms,  .belongs 
to  the  "Father-Preacher.     1814  SCOTT  Ld.  ofJsles  in.  xxix, 
The  "Father-ruffian  of  the  band.     1842  SIR  A.  DEVERE.SVwf 
of  Faith  108  Hear  holy  lessons  from  the*Father-Saints.   1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  1 1 1.  lix.28i  So*father-sick  !  so  family- 
fond  !     1483  Cath.  Angl.  120  A  *Fader  slaer,  patricida. 
1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  in.  Colonies  526  From 
fruitfull  loyns  of  one  old  "Father-stock.     1871  B.  TAYLOR 
Faust  (1875)  II.  in.  206  The  child   in  that  bright  season 
gaineth  The  "fktkarttmifth,     1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
11.  iii.  i.  Vocation  139  Fruits  that  . .  have  a  vertue  given  . . 
to  draw  their  *father-tree  to  heav'n.     1845  MRS.  NORTON 
Chilli  Isl.  11846)  132  The  *Father-widower.  .Strokes  down 
his  youngest  child's  long  silken  hair. 
12.  Special  combinations  :  father-better  a.  Sc.t 
better  than  one's  father  fcf.  QT$.f$nr-betringr$\)] ; 
f  father-breeder  =  father-former;  father-dust,  the 
fructifying   powder   in    the   anther  of  flowers;  — 
POLLEN  ;    father-forger,    one    who    counterfeits 
writings  of  the  Fathers;  father-general,  the  head 
or  chief  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  t  father-queller, 
a  parricide;  father-  waur  a.  Sc., '  worse  than  one's 
father*  (Jam.).     Cf.  father-better,  and  ON./fSur- 
vcrringr  sb.     Also  in  syntactical  combinations  of 
the  uninflected  genitive,  father- brother,  -sister, 
$c.,  a  paternal  uncle,  paternal  aunt;  FATHER-KIN. 
1645  R.  BAILI.IR  Lett.  (1841)  II.  295  Her  glowming  sonne, 
whom  I  pray  God  to  bless,  and  make  *father- better.      16x4 
GATAKER    Transubst.    103    Under   his    name    our    Popish 
^Father-breeders  have  of  late  set  out  a  many  of  Sermons  and 
Treatises.     1513  DOUGLAS  SEtisis  vi.  vi.  37  We  stand  con- 
tent..That  ay  remane  the  chaist  Proserpyna  Within  hlr 
*faderisbroderis  boundis  a-id  ring.     1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj. 
33  The  father  brother  of  the  fathers  side.    1728-46  THOMSON 
Sfiring  540    From  family  diffused  To  family,  as  flies  the 
*  father-dust,    The   varied    colours    run.       16*4    GATAKER 
Traiisubst.  64  Our  Popish   *  Father-forgers  have  set  out 
divers  things.     1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  II 1 .  1326/1 
Their  *  father  general!   deliuering   them  what  he  hath  in 
office.     1679  GATES  Myst.  Iniq.  16  All  these  . .  do  serve  as 
Intelligencers  to  the  Father  General,    c  1440  Promfi.  Parv. 
145  *Fader  Qwellare, /atfw/Vi'a,     1561  DAUS  tr.  Bttllin&er 
on  Afioc.  (1573*  22  b,  A  most  arrant  father  queller.     a  1641 
BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $Mon.  \\.  §  52  (1642!  280  They  would 
never  endure    Father-quellers    to    rule  over  them.       1597 
SKENE  De  Verb.  Sign.  s.  v.  Eneya,  The  ^father  sister  and 
her  bairnes  suld  succeede. 
Father  (fa-5ai\  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 
1.   trans.    To  be   or  become  the  father  of;   to 
beget. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  120  To  Fadyr,  genitare.  1583 
STANYHURST  /Eneis  i.  285  By  Mars  fiery  fathered  twins 
1591  F.  SPARRY  tr.  Catlaps  Gtomancie  81  If  the  childe 
be  right  fathered.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  i.  Vo- 
cation 997  Ismael.  lives,  to  father  mighty  Progenies  1611 
SHAKS.  Cymb.  iv.  ii.  26  Cowards  father  Cowards,  &  Base 
things  Syre  Bace.  1877  S.  LANIER  Poems,  Florida  Sunday 
103,  I  am  one  with  all  the  kinsmen  things  That  e'er  my 
Father  fathered.  1884  TENNYSON  Becket  \\\.  iii.  132  Had 
I  fathered  him  I  had  given  him  more  of  the  rod  than  the 
sceptre. 

b.  fig.  To  originate,  bring  into  existence;  to  be 
the  author  of  (a  doctrine,  statement,  etc.}. 

1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  Diij/i  The  true  meanyng  of  them 
who  fathered  the  Canon.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  91  When 
some  grave  personage  fathereth  a  lie.  1849  TENNYSON  L<n>e 
<V  Duty  7  Shall  Error  in  the  round  of  time  Still  father 
Truth?  1850  KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke\\\,  As  wild  Icarias  .. 
as  ever  were  fathered  by  a  red  Republic. 
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2.  To  appear  or  pass  as,  or  acknowledge  oneself, 
the  father  of;  fto  adopt. 

c  1400  M AUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxi.  142  On  bis  wise  may  \>a 
fader  anc-bjr  mannez  childe.  1589  WARNER  Alb.Eng.  vi. 
xxx.  (1612)  148  Who  so  the  Childe  shall  git.  .Vulcan,  .shal 
father  it.  1678  DRVDEN  True  Widow  Prol.  32  He's  a  sot. 
Who  needs  will  father  what  the  parish  got.  lyaa  DE  FOE 
Col.  'Jack  (1840)  213,  I  would  father  no  brats  that  were  not 
of  my  own  getting.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  8  The 
charge  of.  .fathering  a  supposititious  child. 

fig.  1737  POPE  //or.  Epist.  n.  ii.  170  Use  will  father 
what's  begot  by  Sense. 

b.  To  appear  or  acknowledge  oneself  as  the 
author  of;  to  adopt;  to  take  the  responsibility  of. 
Also  f  To  represent  oneself  as  the  owner  of. 

1591  HORSEY  Trav.  App.  iHakluyt  Soc.)  282  They  shall 
not .  father  any  other  mens  goods  but  their  owne.  1634 
CANNE  Necess.  Sefar.  (1849)  242  The  report  goes  thai 
he  was  not  the  ..  author  of  it,  but  another  did  it,  and 
got  him  to  father  it.  1661-3  J-  BIHKENHEAD  Assembly- 
Man  To  Rdr.,  Unwilling  to  father  oiher  mens  sins. 
17*7  SWIFT  To  Earl  of  Oxford,  Men  of  wit,  Who 
often  father'd  what  he  writ.  1837  SCOTT  Jrnl.  (1890)  11.25 
A  singular  letter  from  a  lady,  requesting  I  would  father  a 
novel  of  hers.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xx.  498  By 
these  two  distinguished  men  Paterson's  scheme  was  fathered. 
Montague  undertook  to  manage  the  House  of  Commons, 
Godfrey  to  manage  the  City.  1870  SPURGEON  Treas.  Da*>. 
Ps,  xliv.  heading^  No  other  writer  should  be  sought  for  to 
father  any  of  the  Psalms,  when  David  will  suffice. 

3.  To  act  as  a  father  to,  look  after ;  f  to  carry 
out  (a  law). 

1577  tr.  Bullingers  Decades  (1592)  193  Suppose  ..there 
were  no  magistrate  to  execute  and  as  it  were  to  father  those 
lawes.  1611  SHAKS.  Cytnb.  iv.  ii.  395,  1  good  youth  And 
rather  Father  thee,  then  Master  thee.  1892  Pail  Mall  C. 
3  May  3/1  The  way  in  which  Khania  fathers  his  people. 

4.  f  a.  To  trace  the  father  of.  Obs.  b.  Tofathtr 
oneself  \  to  indicate  one's  paternity.    Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1599  SHAKS.  Mitch  Ado  \.  i.  in  The  I-ady  fathers  her 
selfe  :  be  happie  I-ady,  for  you  are  like  an  honorable  father. 
1680  RURNET  Rochester  14  A  Child  is  fathered  sometimes  by 
its  resemblance.  1878  Cuntbrld.  Gloss,  s.v  Fadder,  A  child 
having  features  resembling  those  of  its  father  '  fadders  it  sel '. 

fig.  1808  SCOTT  in  Lockhart  xvut,  This  spirited  composi- 
tion as  we  say  in  Scotland  fathers  itself  in  the  manliness  of 
its  style. 

6.  To  name  or  declare  the  father  of  fa  child). 
With  const.  on,  upon  :  To  fix  the  paternity  of  (a 
child)  on  or  upon  ;  to  affiliate  to. 

1570  LEVINS  Jlfatiift.  78/1  To  Father,  j>atrem  noininare. 
1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  2/1  Brute  should  have  had 
more  sons  fathered  on  him.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's 
Argents  n,  xxii.  141  Neptune,  upon  whom.. our  Ancestors 
have  fathered  all  the  men  of  extraordinary  huge  stature. 
17..  Young  Tamlane  67-8  Father  my  bairn  on  whom 
I  will,  I'll  father  nane  on  thee.  1885  Daily  News  13  Mar. 
7/3  He  advised  her  to  father  her  child.  Ibid.,  He  had 
asked  her  to  father  it  upon  the  gardener. 

6.  fig.  of  5.  To  name  the  author  of  rare.  "With 
const,  -\of,  on,  upon  :  To  ascribe  (some  thing)  to 
(a  person)  as  his  production  or  work  ;  to  attribute 
the  authorship  of  (something)  to  (a  person V 

1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Af>oj>h.  \.  xxii.  n  This  saiying..is 
fathered  on  Socrates.  1548  OEST  /V.  Masse  I  viij,  The 
canones  whiche  the  catholiques  father  of  y  apostles,  c  1590 
CARTWRIGHT  in  Presbyt.  Rn>.  Jan.  1888  120  Especially  if 
these  be  ther  workes  which  are  fathered  of  them,  a  1635 
NAUNTON  Fragnt.  Rei>.  (Arb.)  37  It  is  a  likely  report  that 
they  father  on  him.  1764  FRANKLIN  Narrative  Wks.  1887 
III.  269  To  father  the  worst  of  crimes  on  the  God  of  peace. 
1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xix.  398  And  coolly  fathered  the 
traffic  on  the  Missionaries. 

b.  To  father  (a  thing1*  upon  (something  else) : 
to  trace  to  (something)  as  a  source  or  origin ;  to 
lay  to  the  account  of. 

1608  Yorksh.  Trag.  i.  iii,  Fathering  his  Hots  on  his  youth. 
1680  BOYLE  Sctflt  Chent.  vi.  433  Such  Phantastick  and 
Un-intelligible  Discourses. .  father'd  upon  such  excellent 
Experiments.  1701  Eng.  Theofhrast.  270  We  father  upon 
love  several  dealings  and  intercourses  in  which  it  is  not  con- 
cerned.  1774  FLETCHER  Fict.  $  Gen.  Creed  Pref.  Wks. 
1795  III.  313  The  principle  on  which  such  a  doctrine  might 
be  justly  fathered. 

c.  loosely,  const.  on,  upon  :    To  put  upon,  im- 
pose upon,  attach  to. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entetnol.  (1828)  II.  xvii  47  This  inter- 
pretation has  been  fathered  upon  them.  1874  H.  R.  REY- 
NOLDS John  Bapt.  iii.  §  i.  147  note,  Some  attempt  to  father 
on  the  Christian  Church  the  limitations  and  orders  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood.  1885  Law  7Vw«  LXXIX.  1902  The 
word  '  land  '  is  to  bear  the  meaning  which  is  fathered  upon 
it  by  sub-sect.  10  (JA 

t  7.  With  complement :  To  assert  to  be  (some- 
thing") in  origin  :  to  declareto  have  been  originally. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  Ixxxiii.  (1612)  346  The  Scots 
.  .do  fat  her  it  The  Stone  that  Jacob.  .Did  sleepe  vpon,  i6ao  - 
55  I.  JONES  Stone-Heng  (1725^  13  Jeffrey  Monmouth  . .  was 
the  first . .  that  father'd  Stone-Heng  their  Monument 

t  Father-arge.  Ofo.  [f.  FATHER  J<*.  +  AGE.] 
a.  The  time  of  life  when  one  is  a  father;  hence, 
i  mature  age.  b.  An  age  earlier  than  the  present, 
a  period  gone  by. 

1596.3.  KLIZ.  Let.  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot,  f  1864)  IV.  350 
Were  it  in  the  nonage  of  a  prince,  it  might  have  some  colour  ; 
jut  in  a  Father-age  it  seemeth  strange.  1633  P.  FLETCHER 
Purple  Isl.  i.  ix.  Tell  me,  ye  Muses,  what  our  father-ages 
riave  left  succeeding  times  to  play  upon. 

Fathered  (fa  Said\  ///.  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ED  -.]  Provided  with  or  having  a  father. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  n.  i.  297  Thinke  you,  I  am  no  stronger 
han  my  Sex  Being  so  Father'd,  and  so  Husbanded?  1605 


FATHER-IN-LAW. 

—  Lt'ar  in.  vi.  117  That  which  makes  me  bend  makes  the 
kiri£  bow,  He  childed  as  I  father'd  !  1856  M  i-'s.  Iismvxix<; 
Attr.  Letgh  vi.  648  Not  much  worse  off  in  being  fatherless 
Than  I  was,  fathered. 

Fatherhood  (fa-Cai,hnd) ;  also  t  fatherhead. 
Forms  :  a.  4-5  fader-,  -ir-,  -ur-,  -yr-,  -hed(e, 
-heed,  5  fatherhed(e,  6  (fathered),  Sc.  father- 
heid,  6-7  fatherhead.  £.  5  fader-,  -ir-,  -hode, 
-hood,  (fathyrod),  6  fatherhode,  -hoode,  6- 
fatherhood.  [f.  FATHER  sb.  +  -HOOD,  -HKAD.] 

1.  The  attribute  of  being  a  father ;  the  relation 
of  a  father  to  a  child ;  paternity.  Also  in  spiritual 
sense. 

c  1380  WYCI.IF.SV/.  Wks.  III.  179  Frute  of  such  fadurhede 
schal  be  joyeof  heven.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  11676)  21 
Pat  res  Conscript!,  which  is  a  name  of  Father-head,  a  1647 
FILMKR  Patriarchal*  §  9(1884)  19  The  right  of  fatherhood 
"759  JOHNSOS  Let.  to  Simpson  in  linswctt.  In  his  refuel 
to  assist  you  there  is  neither  good  nature,  fatherhood  nor 
wisdom.  1866  OHO  ELIOT  F.  Holt  (1868)  119  I'll  lay  hold 
of  them  by  their  fatherhood. 

trans/.  1889  Hoys  Chtm  Paper  23  Mar.  400/1  The  father- 
hood of  the  game  [stool-ball]  to  cricket  is  unmistakable. 

b.  applied  to-God  in  his  relation  to  mankind. 
1611  PHFKINS  Cases  Consc.   (1619)  368  He  beares  in  his 

person  the  image  of  Hods  paternitie,  or  father-hoode.  t  i6ao 
DONNE  Strtn.  xxxviii.  380  Now  we  consider  God  in  a  two- 
fold Paternity  a  two-fold  Fatherhood.  1830  E.  IRVING  in 
Mackintosh  Life  II.  477  We  pray  for  those  orphans  who 
have  been  deprived  of  their  parents  and  are  now  thrown  on 
the  fatherhood  of  God.  1876  A.  SWANWICK  in  Content^. 
Rev.  June  116  This  conception  of  the  universal  Fatherhood 
of  God.  .has  changed,  .the  aspect  of  the  world. 

c.  with  especial  reference  to  Eph.  iii.  15  after 
the  Vulgate  rendering  {paternitas}. 

1383  WYCLIF^M.  iii.  15  Oure  Lord  Jhesu  Crist,  of  whom 
ech  fadirheed  in  heuenesand  in  erthe  is  named.  1583  GOLD- 
ING  Calvin  on  Dent,  xxxvi.  214  We  heare  that  all  father- 
hoode  proceedeth  of  God.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisins1 
Cateck.,  Prayers  36  To  the  Father. .  frome  quhome  al 
fatherheid  in  heauen  and  earth  is  named. 

Iii  d.  confused  use.  The  attribute  of  having  a 
certain  father. 

1846  KEBLE  Lyra  Innoc.,  Children  Like  Parents  7  To 
descry  The  welcome  notes  of  fatherhood,  In  form,  and  lip, 
and  eye.  1878  GROSART  H.  Rlore's  Poems  Mem.  Introd. 
41/1  His  conception  of  our  common  Fatherhood  and 
Brotherhood  was  Christ-like. 

2.  The  relation  of  an  author,  originator,  or  per- 
petrator, rare. 

1871  H.  B.  FOKMAN  Our  Living  Poets  462  Any  more  than 
Sillsco  and  Ruggiero.  .lack,  .fatherhood  to  fine  sayings 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  26  Jan.  5/1  To  adopt  the  fatherhood  uf 
such  atrocities  is  an  easy  way  of  obtaining  credit. 

f3.  Authority  of  or  as  of  a  father  in  various 
senses  ;  paternal  authority,  headship.  Obs. 

c  1460  Play  Sacrant.  894  And  in  fatherhed  that  longyth 
to  my  dygnyte  Vn  to  yowf  grefe  I  wylle  gyf  credent 
1563-87  FOXE  A.  «f  At.  (1596)  195/2  Vet  had  Becket 
no  cause  to  claime  fatherhood  ouer  the  King;.  1610 
HP.  CARI.KTON  Jurisd.  4  Others,  .content  to  allowe  the 
Pope's  Fatherhood  in  spirituall  matters.  1645  MILTON 
Tetrach.  (1851)  165  Shall  fatherhood,  which  is  but  man,  for 
his  own  pleasure  dissolve  matrimony?  1690  LOCKE  Govt. 
i.  ii.  (1694)  5  We  might  have  had  an  entire  Notion  of  this 
Fatherhood,  or  Fatherly  Authority. 

t4.  The  personality  of  a  father;  in  Thy,  your t 
&.$..fatherhood\s,  a  form  of  address,  denomination, 
or  title  given  :  a.  to  ecclesiastics,  esp.  those  of  high 
rank.  His  Holy  Fatherhood,  the  Pope.  Ohs. 

<•  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839*  xxxi.  314  And  [I]  besoughte  his 
holy  fadirhode,  bat  my  boke  myghte  be  examined.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  247/1  What  thyng  is  in  me  y*  hath  dis- 
plesyd  thy  faderhede.  1534  Hildebrand  (W.  de  W.i  A  vj, 
Althoughe  he  haue  fulfylled  thepenaunce  of  thy  fatherhode 
enjoyned.  1546  BALE  Eng.  Votariesn.  (1550  22  b,  Gregory 
the  vj..had  noihynge  left  hym,  to  sustayne  hys  owne  holy 
fathered,  .but  the  bare  offerynges  and  a  fewe  rentes  there 
besydes.  1614  I'p.  HAU,  Recoil.  Treat.  870  Sixe  whole 
books,  should,  by  their  father-hoods  of  Trent,  be  ..  im- 
periously obtruded  upon  God.  and  his  Church.  1641 
PRYNNE  Antij>,  113  Never  to  make  an  end,  till  both  parties 
hath  given  some  possessions  to  his  Holy  Father-head. 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  in.  147  He  reproved  Pope  Sergius 
his  fatherhood,  for  being  a  father  indeed  to  a  Base  Child. 

b.  to  God. 

<  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  004  That  my  prayour  be 
resowndable  to  bi  fathyrod  In  glory.  1531  TINDALE  Expt 
i  John  22  His  fatherhed  geueth  pardon  frely. 

c.  to  a  literal   father;    hence  gen.  to  persons 
iiaving  a  claim  to  respect. 

CI450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  46  Not  to  displease  your 
Fatherhood.  1461  Paston  Lett.  No.  410  II.  39.  I  submytt 
me  lowlely  to  your  good  faderhood.  1608  MIDDLETON 
Trick  to  Catch  Old  One  \ .  iv,  Now  to  the  judges,  *  May  it 
please  your  reverend  honourable  fatherhoods.'  1682  BUNYAN 
Holy  War  256  If  what  we  have  said  shall  not  by  thy  Father- 
lood  be  thought  best. 

t  Farthering,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  ff.  FATHER  v.  + 
-ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FATHER  ;  an  instance 
of  this. 

1549  COVERDAI.E  Erasm.  Par.  Rom  i.  i  A  fauourable 
;nd  gentle  fatherying.  Ibid.  6  Ye  Romaines  ate  ..  by 
adopcion  &  fatheryng,  called  all  to  the.  .Surname  of  lesus 
Dhnste. 

Father-in-law  (fa-ff3rinl§\    Also  5  fadyr 
in,  yn,  lawe.  faderlaw,  6  fatherlaw.     f  App.  in 
law  =  in  Canon  law.     Cf.  UBOTHER-IN-LAW.] 
1.  The  father  of  one's  husband  or  wife. 

c  1385  CHAUCF.R  /..  G.  W.  2272  Philomene,  Un-to  his 
adyr  in  lawe  gan  he  preye.  1467  Mann.  4-  ttouseh.  -£>/. 


FATHERKIN. 

,2  John  Hobes  and  is  fadcrlaw.  a  1533  T.n.  BURNERS 
um  Ixiv.  221  Gerard  called  to  hym  his  father  in  law, 
his  wyfes  father.  1598  CHAHMAN  Iliad  in.  187  The  fairest 
of  her  sex  replied  :  Most  reverend  falher-m-law,  Most 
loved,  most  fear'd.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  En.f.  Sat.V/ks.  1730 
I  as  This  ungenerous  father-in-law  .  .  discreetly  hanged 
himself.  1843  BETHUNK  Sc.  1'ireside  Star.  51  We  are 
before  the  door  of  your  intended  father-in-law. 
Jig.  '*S°  "•  Dixolliminimn  15  Pretended  Necessity  [is] 
the'Vather.in-law  of  intended  iniquity. 

2.  =  STEPFATHER.     Now  commonly  regarded  as 

a  misuse. 

ies2  HULOET,  Father  in  lawe,  vitncus.  1304  SHAKS. 
Kick  111,  v.  iii.  Si  All  comfort  that  the  darke  night  can 
affoord,  Be  to  thy  Person,  Noble  Father  in  Law.  1598 
GRFNEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  in.  vi.  (1622)  72  A.  .band  of  alli- 
ance, .betwixt  the  father  in  law,  and  his  wiues  children. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  IV.  xxiii.  122  Nancy  could 
not  bear  a  father-in-law.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Coti^.  i. 
ii  Father-in-law  has  been  calling  me  a  whelp  and  hound. 
1838  DICKENS  Nick.  .\'ick.  iv,  I  am  not  their  father,  I'm 
only  their  father-in-law.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  Ivi, 
1  did  not  like  my  father-in-law  to  come  home. 

Hence  Father-in  -law  v.  nonce-wd.,  to  call  (a 
man)  father-in-law. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xv.  v,  I'll  teach  you  to  father- 

"t  Fa-therkin.  Obs.  [OE.  fader  cyn  (  =  ON. 
fffur  kyit),  i.fn'der,  genit.  of  feeder  FATHER  +  cyn 
KIN.  OE.  had  also  fxd(f)ren  cyn,  where  the  former 
word  is  an  adj.]  Descent  by  the  father's  side. 
().  E.  Chron.  an.  755  §  3  And  hiera  ryht  feeder  cyn 
x\>  to  Cerdice.  [«  1000  Crist.  248  (Gr.)  Nu  we  areccan  ne 


. 
I  will  not  starte. 

Fatherland  (fa-Ssjla-nd).  [f.  FATHER  sb.  + 
LAND.] 

1.  The  land  of  one's  birth,  one's  country,  f  In 
fatherland,  at  home  (opp.  to  abroad}.  Cf. 
MOTHEB-OODNTKT. 

1623  WODROEPHE  Marrmu  Fr.  Tongue  270,  1  thanke  my 
lucke  that  hath  caused  me  to  find  here  my  Countryman,  and 
one  of  my  Fatherland.  1633  T.ODELL  (title),  A  brief  and  short 
Treatise  called  the  Christian's  Fatherland.  1683  F.  ELLIS 
Let.  in  Hedges'  Diary  (1887)  120,  1  hope..  to  meet  with 
much  better  [Justice]  in  Father-Land  for  y  inexpressable 
damage  done  me.  1799  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  VII. 
399  Through  thee  alone  the  father-land  is  dear.  1840  GEN. 
P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  V.  130  Returning  to  their 
fatherland  in  peace.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  v.  138 
Stesichorus  acknowledged  an  Ionian  colony  for  his  father- 

b.  Used  to  translate  the  Dutch  or  German 
vaderland,  vaterland.  The  Fatherland:  now 
usually  -  Germany. 

1672  TEMPLE  Ess.  Govt.  Wks.  1731  I.  100  The  Dutch  .  . 
instead  of  our  Country,  say  our  Father-land.  1791-1823 
D'IsRAELi  Cur.  Lit.  (1858)  III.  31  The  glorious  history  of 
its  independence  under  the  title  of  Vaderlandsche  Historic 
—the  history  of  Father-land.  1839  W.  CHAMBERS  Tour 
Holland  9/1  The  attachment  which  the  Dutch  show  to  their 


Germany  than  any  other  single  institution  in  the  Father- 
land. 1874  MORLEY  Compromise  (i$&6)fi  A  German  has  his 
dream  of  a  great  fatherland. 

2.  The  land  of  one's  fathers ;  mother-country. 

1822  W.  IRVING  Braceb.  Hall  I.  13  The  ancient  and 
genuine  characteristics  of  my  father  land.  1831  Blackiu. 
Mag.  Sept.  528/2  They  [the  Americans]  look  to  a  dreadful 
breaking-up  of  those  old  establishments,  under  the  shelter 
of  which  have  grown.. the  liberties  of  their  'father-land' 
[Great  Britain]. 

Hence  Fa-therlandish  a.  [  +  -ISH],  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  one's  fatherland. 

1832  tr.  Tour  Germ.  Prince  III.  x.  279  Two  genuine 
Niirnberg  housewives,  dressed  in  their  fatherlandish  caps. 
Ibid.  IV.  ii.  117  The  immoveable  and  unchangeable  father- 
landish friend, — the  majestic  Mont  Blanc. 

Fa'ther-la'sher.  The  name  of  two  species 
of  sea-fish,  Coitus  bitbalis  and  scorpitts. 

1674  RAY  Collect.  Words,  Fishes  104  Father-lasher,  Cor- 
nubiensibus  pueris  dictus :  Scorpaena  Bellony.  1740  R. 
BROOKES  Art  of  Angling  n.  xx.  125  The  Father-lasher., 
when  full-grown  does  not  exceed  nine  Inches  in  length. 
1863  COUCH  Fishes  Brit.  Isl.  II.  9  The  Father-lasher,  or 
Sting-fish,  will  live  long  out  of  the  water. 

Fatherless  (fa-Sailes),  a.     [See  -LESS. 

In  the  OE.  feadur-lias  the  first  element  is  the  normal 
form  mot  elsewhere  occurring)  corresponding  to  ON.  ffftfttr 
genitive  of/J&r:  the  word  is  therefore  not  m  origin  a  true 
compound,  but*  syntactic  combination;  cf.  OH.ffaiir- 
laltss.] 

1.  Having  no  father. 

(  1205  LAY.  21897  puhauest.  .vre  children  imaken  faderlese. 
a  1225  After.  A',  to  Helpen  widewen  &  federlease  children. 
a  1340  HAMPOI.R  Psalter  ix.  42  pe  fadirles  barn,  c  1450 
Merlin  ii.  35  Sholde  ye  not  haue_sought  the  fadirles  childe. 


_  _ 

vnmoan'd.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  n.  76  The  commonwealth 
was  half  fatherlesse  as  it  were,  for  the  losse  of  a  Consull. 
1719  J.  RICHARDSON  Sc.  Connoisseur  127  We  can  be  satisfied 
we  are  not  . .  exposed  here  in  a  Fatherless  World.  1801 
SOUTHEY  Thalaba  \.  ii,  The  widow'd  mother  and  the  father- 
less boy.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  vii.  229  How  shall  I, 
Brotherless,  friendless,  fatherless,  alone,  Live  on? 

alisol.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  xciii.  [xciv.]  6  Widwan  &  wrecan 
<>f-slo?;un  &  feadur-lease  of-slo^un.  £1300  Havelok  75  To 
be  faderles  was  he  rath.  1382  WYCLIF  Jas.  i.  27  Pupilles, 
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that  is,  fadirles  or  modules  or  bothe.  i6u  BIBLE  fs.  Ixviii. 
5  A  fatlier  of  the  fatherlesse.  c  1737  l)onsi,i:v  l:pit.  Q. 
Caroline  Misc.  (17771227  Ask  the  cries  of  the  Fatherless, 
they  shall  tell  thee.  1813  SIIF.LI.KY  Q.  Mai:  in.  28  Hearest 
thou  not  The  curses  of  the  fatherless  ? 

2.  Of  a  book,  etc. :  Without  a  known  author ; 
anonymous.  Obs.  exc.  with  intentional  metaphor. 

1611  BEAUM.-&  FL.  Pkilastcr  IV.  ii,  There's  already  a 
thousand  fatherless  tales  amongst  us.  1641  R.  BROOKE 
Eng.  Episc.  n.  i.  67  A  fatherlesse  Treatise  of  Timothy's 
Martyrdome.  1732  London  Mtig.  I.  78  To  call  that  a 
fatherless  Story.  1803  Pic  Nic  No.  14  (1806)  II.  261  She 
humanely  adopted  several  fatherless  essays  . .  that  were 

andering  about  the  world. 

Hence  Fa'therlessness,  fatherless  condition. 

1727-36  in  BAILEY.     1832  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Fatherlike  (fa"5ailaik),a.  and  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LIKE.]  Like  a  father. 

A.  adj. 

t  1.  Resembling  one's  father.  Obs. 

(1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  VII.  vi.  135  Fadyre-lyk  in  all  hys 
Dedis.  1614  R.  WILKINSON  Paire  Serin.  11  It  were  well 
for  the  child,  if  it  were  not  so  fatherlike.  .as  it  is. 

2.  Having  the  aspect  and  bearing  of  a  father. 
1887  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Apr.  2/1  One  of  the  most  loveable 

and  father-like  men  I  have  ever  seen. 

3.  Such  as  is  proper  to  a  father  ;  such  as  a  father   , 
would  do ;  fatherly. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.   122   Fatherlike,  paternus.      1581 
MAHBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  138  This  manner  of  breaking  of 
bread  was  verie  fatherlike  and  commendable   among   the    j 
elders  of  olde  time,    a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  ij-  Man.  iv.    i 
§  67  (1642)  296  He  gave  them  father-like  education.     1634 
FULLER  Comm.  Ruth  (1868)  127  Young  men  will  herupon    ; 
take  occasion . .  to  despise  their . .  father-like  authority.     1681 
W.   ROBERTSON  Phraseol.   Gen.  (1693)  1079  This  is  right 
father-like.     1876  Wkitby  Gloss.,  Faa'.her-like,  fatherly. 

B.  adv.  As  a  father,  in  a  fatherly  manner. 

1604  DRAYTON  Owl  539  How  father-like  he  giues  afflic- 
tion bread.  1675  BROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  567 
Observe  how  fatherlike  he  melts  and  mourns  over  them. 
1834  H.  F.  LYTE  Hymn,  '  Praise  my  Sonl?  Father-like 
he  tends  and  spares  us.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  154  The 
feeble  infant.  -Whom  Enoch  took,  .and  fondled  fatherlike. 

Fatherliness  Ua'Sailines).  [f.  FATHERLY  a. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  fatherly ;  fatherly 
character,  function,  or  feeling. 

1551  CHEKE  Matt.  Let.  iv.  (1843) II6  His  fatherlines  in 
life,  his  authoritee  in  knowlege.  1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van 
HelmonCs  Oriat.  147  Although  a  fleshly  Father  doth  give 
of  his  own,  whence  the  name  of  Paternity  or  fatherliness  is 
given  unto  him.  1727-36  in  BAILEY.  1820  L.  HUNT  Indi- 
cator No.  16  (1822)  I.  124  Ah,  young  gentleman,  said  he 
(for  so  he  called  me  in  the  fatherliness  of  his  age).  1856 
Lit.  Churchman  11.90/1  The  fatherliness  of  God,  as  distin- 
guished from  His  justice. 

Father  ling  (fa-Sajlin).  (Only  in  nonce-nses.) 
[f.  FATHER  sb.  +  -LING.]  A  little  father.  Used  a. 
as  an  affectionate  mode  of  address ;  b.  in  contempt. 

1625  USSHER  Anyw.  Jesuit  282  These  bastard  fatherlings 
in  their  Nicene  Creed,  did  not  onely  insert  this  clause., 
but,  etc.  1826  Blachiu.  Mag.  XX.  847  In  what  nation . . 
but  the  German,  does  a  daughter  address  her  father  as  her 
'  dear  little  fatherling '  ? 

Fat  her -long -legs.  =  DADDY-LONG-LEGS 
(the  cranefly,  andlongrlegged  spider). 

1706  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  226  Father  Long  Legs, 
Phalangium.  Several  species.  iSs&Sporting  Mag.  XXXI. 
169  A  spider,  or  a  father  long  legs.  1856  Miss  YONGE  Daisy 
Chain  n.  xxii.  (1879)  600  Mary  climbs  like  a  cow,  and 
Ethel  like  a  father-long-legs. 

Fatherly  (fa-Saili),  a.  [OTL.fxderlic,  i.fxder, 
FATHER  +  -lic:  see  -LY  i .] 

fl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  (natural  or  spiritual) 
father ;  paternal.  Obs. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  75  By  that  fatherly  «nd 
kindly  power,  That  you  haue  in  her.  1626  L.  OWEN  Spec. 
Jesuit.  <i629)  33  Of  his  owne  meere  fatherly  and  Apostati- 
call  motion,  a  1633  LENNARD  tr.  Charron's  IVisd.  i.  xlvii. 
§  3  (1670)  174  Now  this  fatherly  power.. is  almost  of  it  self 
lost  and  abolished. 

t  b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancestors ;  ancestral. 
Hence  also,  Venerable.  Obs. 

a  1000  Elene  431  (Gr.)  py  laes..ba  fzderlican  lare  [sien] 
forlaten.  1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetric  (Arb.)  48  Poetrie  is. . 
of  most  fatherly  antiquitie.  1634  CANNE  Necca.  Separ. 

(1849)  154  Ecclesiastical  decrees,  constitutions,  provincial 
and  synodal  statutes,  fatherly  customs. 

2.  Resembling   a   father;    fa.    In   age,  hence, 
venerable  (obs.).     b.  In  character  or  demeanour. 

J577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing-  (1843)  19  That  place  is  more 
fitte  for  such  olde  fatherly  men  as  you  are,  than  for  such 
yong  men  as  I  am.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882) 
71  The  bishops  are  graue,  ancient,  and  fatherlie  men.  1777 
MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  277  How  friendly, 
and  fatherly,  sweet  soul!  1833  L.  HUNT  Sir  R.  Esher 

(1850)  89  A  gentleman.. who.,  having  no  children  is  so 
fatherly  as  to  take  care  of  the  children  of  others.    1867 
O.  \V.  HOLMES  Guardian  Angel  iv.  (1891)  47  He  had  been 
fatherly  with  Susan  Posey. 

3.  Of  the  feelings  and  conduct :  Such  as  is  proper 
in  or  from  a  father  ;  natural  to  a  father  ;  paternal. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  Hi.  232  (Harl.  MS.)  Crist,  .hathe  to  vs 
a  fadlrlye  affeccion.  1482  Monk  of  Evcskam  (Arb.)  28 
Y.  .thankid  him  that  he  wolde  white  safe  to  chaste  me.  .in  a 
fadyrly  chastment.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  198 
The  father  of  heuen  shewed  hymselfe  in  a  fatherly  voyce, 
sayenge.  1533  GAU  Richt  Ktyd888)  86  Lat  vsz  knaw  thy 
faderlie  Iwiff.  1623  JAS.  I.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett:\.  283.  III. 
141  With  my  fatherlie  blessing.  1649  Bp.  HALL  Cases 
Consc.  III.  iv.  264  Humbly  to  submit  yourselfe  to  his  fatherly 
directions.  1776  FOOTE  Bankrupt  n.  Wks.  1799  II.  122  Per- 


FATHOM. 

haps  it  was  a  fatherly  weakness.  1801  Soi'THP.Y  Thalaba  x. 
xiit.'Twas  fear,  Fatherly  fear  and  love.  i828p'IsRAELiC/*<u.  /, 
I.  ii.  16  The  fatherly  admonition  was  received  in  silence. 

Fatherly  (fa-Sajli),  adv.  [f.  FATHER  sb.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  a.  fatherly  manner,  as  a  father ;  with 
a  father's  care  and  affection. 

a  1500  Oral.  Sap.  in  Anglia  X.  364,  I  am  so  fadirly 
admonestid.  1589  Pasqiiil's  Return  D  ij,  Exhorting  him 
fatherlie  to  giue  ouer  that  course,  a  1723  I.  MATHER  Vind. 
Neiu  Enz.  m  Andros  Tracts  II.  (1869)  27  God  hath  for 
a  while  Fatherly  Chastised  them  by  those  Rods,  c  1848 
LOWELL  Changeling,  I  cannot  lift  it  up  fatherly,  And 
bliss  it  upon  my  breast.  1853  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems, 
Runaway  Slave,  The  sky.. That  great  smooth  Hand  of 
God  stretched  out  On  all  his  children  fatherly. 

Fathership  (fa-SaiJip).  [f.  FATHER  sl>.+ 
-SHIP.]  The  position,  state  or  relation  of  a  father  ; 
paternity,  fatherhood,  t  Also  in  His  Fathership  : 
the  personality  of  an  ecclesiastical  father. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deaf.  Ixxx.  489  Let  vs  beware  of 
such  maner  of  fathership.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  I.  II. 
60  His  Fathership.  1755  JOHNSON,  Paternity,  fathership  ; 
the  relation  of  a  father.  1809  SOUTHFY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  168 
After  the  fathership,  and  sonship,  and  all  the  other  ships 
have  been  exhausted.  1871  Sat.  Ren.  15  Apr.  457  There 
was  not  a  throne  which  did  not  acknowledge  in  his  [the 
Pope's]  fathership  the  palladium  of  its  liberty  and  strength. 
1873  M.  COLLINS  Blacksmith  $  Scholar,  etc.  (1876)  III.  107 
The  man  whose  fathership  she  disowned.  1890  T.  W. 
ALLIES  Peter 's  Rock  468  The  civil  bond  sprung  from  a 
spiritual  fathership. 

f  Fa-tholt.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [?  a.  Du.  vathoul, 
f.  vat  cask  +  hout  wood.]  ?  Staves  for  casks. 

'543  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  18  (Jam.),  xij  hundreth  fatholt  at 
fourty  sh.  the  hundreth. 

Fathom  (favSam),  sb.  Forms :  i  feeISm,  feedm, 
2-4  fedme,  4  fejjme,  fademe,  3  fadim,  (fadum, 
fathum,  south.  vetJme),  4-5  fadme,  4-6  fadom(e, 
5-6  fadam(e,  fathem,  ( Sc.  fadowme,  fawdom  (e, 

5  fadmen,  fadym,  south,  vathym,  veth(e)ym, 

6  faddam,  feddom,  Sc.  faldom,  faudom,  south. 
vadome),6  fatham(e,  6-7  fathome,  7  faddom(e, 
7-   fathom.     [OE.  fseftni   str.   masc.   (also  fern.) 
corresponds  to  OFris.fethm  sing.,  Q&.  fathmSs  pi., 
the   two   arms  outstretched   (Du.   vat/em,   vaam, 
measure  of  6  feet),  OHG.  fadum  cubit  (mod.G. 

faden  measure  of  6  feet),  ON.  fafmr  (Icel./aSmr, 
Da.  fawn,  Sw.  famri)  the  outstretched  arms,  em- 
brace, bosom,  also  measure  of  6  feet :— OTeut. 
*fapmo-z,  cognate  with  Goth,  fapa,  MHG.  vade 
enclosure,  f.  Tent,  root  fep-,  fap- :— pre-Teut.  pet-, 
pot-,  whence  also  Gr.  ire'roAos  spreading,  broad, 
ireravvvvat  to  spread  out. 

Formally  identical  with  this  word  are  the  MDu.  vadtin, 
OHG.jWra«,./rtrf<««(MHG.  vadem,  vaden,  mod.G./adeti), 
thread  ;  cf.  OWelsh  elem  in  same  sense.  Possibly  the  two 
widely  divergent  senses  of  the  type  *fapmo-  may  be  ex- 
plained as  different  applications  of  the  etymological  sense 
'stretching  out'.] 

1 1.  In  //.  The  embracing  arms ;  in  stng.  = 
Boson  I  b.  OE.  only. 

a  1000  Riddles  xxvii.  25  (Gr.)  Freonda  by  maba.  .hi  lufan 
faeSmum  fseste  clyppaS.    aiooo  Andreas  825  (Gr.)  Da., 
het  lifes  brytta . .  englas  sine,  feSmum  ferijean . .  leofne. 
t  b.  fig.  Grasp,  power.  06s. 

Beowulf  1210  ^ehwearf  ba  in  Francna  fatSm  feorh 
cyninges.  a.  1000  Crist  1486  (Gr.)  pe  ic  alysde  me  feondum 
of  feome.  1607  MIDDLETON  thchaelm.  Term  Induct., 
I  grasp  best  part  of  the  autumnian  blessing  In  my  con- 
tentious fathom.  1622  FLKTCHER  Prophetess  n.  i,  He 
beleeves  the  earth  is  in  his  fadom. 

f  c.  The  object  of  embrace,  the  '  wife  of  thy 
bosom '.  Obs.  rare  ~  *. 

1602  DEKKER  Satiromastix  Wks.  1873  I.  209  Thy  Bride 
.  .She  that  is  now  thy  fadom. 

2.  t  a.  A  stretching  of  the  arms  in  a  straight 
line  to  their  full  extent.  Also  in  to  make  a  fathom. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  29 The  length „ fro  the  bothjoppysof 
his 
TOK 


Ep.  iv.  v.  191  The  extent  of  his  fathome..  is  equall  unto  the 
space  between  the  scale  of  the  foot  and  the  crowne.  1785 
BURNS  Halloween  xxiii.  note,  Take  an  opportunity  of  going 
..to  a  bean-stack,  and  fathom  it  three  times  round.  The 
last  fathom  of  the  last  time  you  will  catch  in  your  arms 
the  appearance  of  your  future  conjugal  yoke-fellow. 

b.  fig.  Breadth  of  comprehension,  grasp  of 
intellect ;  ability.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  \.  i.  153  Another  of  bis  Fadome,  they 
haue  none.  1827  T.  HAMILTON  Cyril  Thornton  (1845)  89 
This,  .is  beyond  my  fathom  to  determine. 

3.  A  measure  of  length, 
t  a.  The  length  of  the  forearm  ;  a  CUBIT.  Obs. 

c\<xo  JELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  158/10  Cubitum, 
Faidm  betwux  elbo^an  and  handwyrste.  c  sooo —  Gen.  vi.  15 
preo  hund  fajrnia  bib  se  arc  on  lenje.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn. 
225  An  arc  breo  hund  fedme  lang.  c  1205  LAY.  27686 
Pat  sper  burh  rahte  fulle  ane  ueSme.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
21532  (Giitt)  He  right  depe  had  doluen  dare,  Ma  ban 
tuenti  fadim  or  mare,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  145  Fadme,  or 
fadyme,  ulna. 

b.  The  length  covered  by  the  outstretched  arms, 
including  the  hands  to  the  tip  of  the  longest  finger  ; 
hence,  a  definite  measure  of  6  feet  (formerly  for 
some  purposes  less:  see  quot.  1751),  now  chiefly 
used  in  taking  soundings. 

a  800  Corf  us  Gloss.,  I'assus,  faeSm,  ucl  tuejen  stndi. 
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c.  1300  A'.  Alts.  546  His  taile  was  fyvc  fedme  long,  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose  1393  These  trees  were  sette.  .One  from  another 
in  assise  Five  fadme  or  sixe.  c  1450  Merlin  31  This  tour  is 
iij  or  iiij  fadom  of  height.  11490  BOTONER  I  tin.  iNasmith 
1778)  175  Arches  of  x  vethym  yn  hyth.  1496  Ld,  Treas. 
Acct.  Scot.  (1877)  I.  291,  vj  fawdome  of  sinal  pailjoune  tow, 
ilk  fawdome  ij  d.  1526  TINDALE  Acts  xxvii.  28  The  ship- 
men.. sounded  and  founde  it  .xx.  feddoms.  1580  BARET 
Ah'.  F  190  As  big  as  four  men  could  compasse  with  their 
armes,  or  foure  fathom  broade.  1610  SHAKS.  Tentp. '•  »•  396 
Full  fadom  fiue  thy  Father  lies.  1643  WINTHKOP  Jml,  (1790) 
325  They . .  presented  the  court  with  twenty-six  fathom  more 
ofwampom.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  ui.  163/2  The  deep- 
ness of  Water  is  sounded  by  Faddoms.  1748  Anson's  Voy. 
in.  ii.  219  We  could  not  find  ground  with  sixty  fathom  of 
line.  1751  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  There  are  three  kinds  of 
fathoms  . .  The  first,  which  is  that  of  men  of  war,  contains 
six  feet  ;  the  middling,  or  that  of  merchant  ships,  five  feet 
and  a  half;  and  the  small  fathom,  used  in  fluyets,  fly-boats, 
and  other  fishing-vessels,  only  five  feet.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of 
Isles  in.  xx,  '  Where  lies  your  bark?  '  '  Ten  fathom  deep  in 
ocean  dark!'  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  ix.  197  We.. 
handed  him  two  fathoms  of  cotton  cloth.  1878  HUXLEY 
Physiogr,  176  The  Gulf  Stream  itself  is  not  more  than  100 
fathoms  deep. 

f  C.  (See  quots. ;  peril,  some  error.)  Obs. 

1692-1708  COLES,  Fat/witt,  three  Feet  in  length.  1751 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Fathom  is.. used  in  several  countries, 
particularly  Italy,  for  the  common  yard  or  ell. 

d.  in  //.  Depths,  lit.  tndjtg',  Also  in  fig.  ex- 
pressions Fathoms  deep,  fathoms  down  ;  cf.  6. 

1608  Mmm.ETON  Trick  to  Catch  Old^  One  in.  i,  Swallow 
up  his  father.  .Within  the  fathoms  of  his  conscience.  1611 
SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  502  All.  .the  profound  seas,  hides  In 
vnknowne  fadomes.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Jnst  as  I am  xviii, 
You  will  sink  fathoms  deep  in  my  respect. 

4.  Alining  (see  quot.  1881). 

1778  W.  PRYCE  Mm.  Cornnb.  Gloss.  320/1  Work  in  the 
Cornish  Mines,  is  generally  performed  by  the  fathom.  1872 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <$•  Mining  315  [Cost  of]  sloping 
$12  or  $18  per  fathom  [of  ore].  1881  —  Mining  Gtoss.,  A 
fathom  of  mining  ground  is  six  feet  square  by  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  vein. 

5.  A  certain  quantity  of  wood ;  now,  a  quantity 
6  ft.  square  in  section,  whatever  the  length  may  be. 

1577  HARRISON  England\\.  xxiu  (1877)1.  340  Our  tanners 
buie  the  barke..by  the  fadame.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst. 
Agric.  (1681)  317  A  Fathom  of  Wood  is  a  parcel  of  Wood 
set  out,  six  whereof  make  a  Coal  Fire.  1681  BLOUNT  C&tt&jfr., 
When  a  Ship  is  past  service  they  saw  the  wood  of  it  in 
length,  and  sell  it  by  the  fathom,  which  is  six  foot,  two 
broad,  and  six  high.  1835  Tariff  Tables  in  M'CuIloch 
Diet.  Commerce  1133  Latnwood  in  pieces  under  5  feet  in 
length,  per  fathom,  6  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high  [duty] 
,£4  5$.  orf. ;  12  feet  long  or  upwards,  per  fathom,  6  feet  wide 
and  6  feet  high,  ^13  i^s.od.  1875  T.  LASLETT  Timber  <V 
Timber  Trees  252,  18000  fathoms  of  firewood  were  imported 
into  London  in  1874. 

6.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  fathom  lot ;   fathom- 
deep  a.  =fathoms  deep  (see  3  d),  excessively  deep  ; 
fathom  health,  a  health  (drunk)  fathoms  deep 
(see  prec.)  ;  fathom  line,  the  line  used  in  testing 
the  depth  of  the  sea  in  fathoms  ;  alsoy?^. ;  fathom- 
proof   (ttonce-wd.\  unfathomable;    fathom-tale 
(Mining],  a  fixed  sum  for  every  fathom  excavated; 
fathom-wood  [cf.  Sw.  famnued,  Ger.  fadenholz] 
(see  quot.  1867). 

1835  Ktfin.  Rev,  Apr.  75  *  Fathom-deep  in  murders  and 
debaucheries.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem,  x.  18  If.,  the 
roaring  wells  Should  gulf  him  fathom-deep  in  brine.  1600 
DKKKER  Gentle  Craft  Wks.  1873  I.  71  Carowse  mee*fadome 
healths  to  the  honour  of  the  shoemakers.  1596  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  /V,  i.  iii.  204  The  deepe,  Where  *Fadome-line  could 
neuer  touch  the  ground.  1816  BYRON  Pr.  of  Chilian  vi,  The 
fathom-line  was  sent  From  Chillon's  snow-white  battle- 
ment. 1821  SHELLEY  Epipsych.  QO  The  brief  fathom-line  of 
thought  or  sense.  1793  Elizabeth  Percy  I.  91  As  if  he 
thought  what  passed,  a  smooth  surface,  but  not  *fathom- 
proof.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.t  *  Fat  horn-tale .  .prob- 
ably arises  from  the  payment  for  such  work  by  the  space 
excavated,  and  not  by  the  ore  produced.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  ll'ord-bk.^  *Fathom-ivood^  slab  and  other  offal  of 
timber,  sold  at  the  yards,  by  fathom  lots, 

Fathom  (fse'Sam),  v.  Forms:  I  foffimian,  3 
fadme,  4  fa}>me,  6-7  fadom(et  fathame,  7 
fathome,  7-  fathom.  [OE.  _/#ffww«  =  OHG. 
fademoii)  ON.  fapma  (Icel.fadma,  Y)a..favne,  Sw. 
famnd}:— OTeut.  *fapm6jant  t.*fapmo~  FATHOM j^.] 

1.  trans.  To  encircle  with  extended  arms. 

c  1300  Havelok  1295  And  mine  armes  weren  so  longe, 
That  I  fadmede,  al  at  ones,  Denemark,  with  mine  longe 
bones.  1637  POCKLINGTON  Altare  Chr.  91  It  contained 
too  many  Cubits  for  him  to."V£athome  it  roundabout.  1646 
J.  HALL  Horx  Vac.  71  No  man  ought  to  graspe  more  then 
he  can  well  fathome.  1773  in  ASH.  1810  J.  HODGSON  Let. 
in  Raine  Mem.  (1857)  I.  65  Ten  trunks  each  more  than 
I  can  fathom.  1828  SCOTT  Jrnl.  II.  187  Trees.. so  thick 
that  a  man  could  not  fathom  them. 
transf.  andy?^. 

Beowulf  3133  Hie..leton..flod  fseSmian  faetwa  hyrde. 
a  1000  Andreas  1574  (Gr.)  Wjeter  faeSmedon.  1636  MAS- 
SINGER  Rom.  Actor  v.  i,  Caesar  . .  in  his  arms  Fathoming 
the  earth.  1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  Ded.  (1658)  15  Flashy 
wits,  .cannot  fadom  the  whole  extent  of  a  large  discourse. 

fb.  To   clasp    or    embrace    (a    person).     To 
fathom  together  \  to  embrace  mutually.   Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  399  Frendez  fellen  in  fere  fabmed 
to-geder.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  145  Fadmyn(fadomyn,  P.), 
nlno.  1629  T.  ADAMS  Fatall  Banket,  S/wt  Wks.  1861  I. 
242  Lascivious  Delilahs.  .fadonied  him  in  the  arms  of  lust. 

2.  Of  two  or  more  persons :  To  encircle  by  ex- 
tending the  arms  in  line,  with  the  view  of  measur- 
ing the  girth.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 


1555  EDEN  Dccatfes  68  Seuen  men  ..with  theyr  mines 
streached  furthe  were  scarsely  able  too  fathame  them  [trees] 
aboute.  1652-62  HEYLYN  Cosmogr.  in.  (1682)  148  Stocks  of 
Vines.. as  big  in  bulk  as  two  men  can  fathom.  1724  R. 
FALCONER  Voy,  (1769)  135  Mr.  Musgrave  and  I  could  but 
just  fathom  it.  1874  DASENT  Tales  fr,  Fjeld  261  We  will 
fathom  it  [a  tree]  and  then  we  shall  soon  see. 

b.  Of  one  person  :  To  measure  in  fathoms  by 
means  of  the  two  outstretched  arms.  rare. 

1680  Play-lnll  in  Rendle  &  Norman  Inns  Old  Sflutfauk., 
He  [the  Gyant]  now  reaches  ten  foot  and  a  half,  fathoms 
near  eight  feet,  spans  fifteen  inches.  1785  BURNS  [see 
FATHOM  sb.  a  a]. 

1 3.  intr.  To  fathom  about :  to  try  what  the 
arms  will  take  in  ;  to  grope  about.  Obs.  rare. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  273  J>er  he  festnes  be  fete  & 
fatnmez  aboute,  &  stod  vp  in  his  stomak. 

4.  trans.    To   measure   with  a  fathom-line;   to 
ascertain  the  depth  of  (water) ;  to  sound. 

1634  BRERETON  Trav.  (1844)  5  Fathoming  the  depth  of  the 
water  over  against  Brill,  we  found  [etc.].  1665  SmT.  HER- 
BERT Trav.  (1677)  253  In  other  places  . .  (the  Ocean]  never 
hitherto  has  been  fathomed.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY.  1860 
MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  xiii.  §  563  Attempts  to  fathom  the 
ocean,  both  by  sound  and  pressure. 

fig.  1613  HIERON  Spirit.  Sonne-skip  ij.  Serm.  372  This 
loue,  to  bee  Sonnes,  who  can  fadome  it?  1642  K.  CAR- 
PENTER Experience  v.  xvii.  314  O  God,  who  can  fadome 
thy  eternity?  1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  fyAckit.n*  To  sound 
the  depths  and  fathom.  .The  Peoples  hearts.  1733  BERKE- 
LEY Atcipkr.  vi.  §  17  An  abyss  of  wisdom  which  our  line 
cannot  fathom.  1875  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  vm.  i.  281 
A..  French  nobleman  whose  ignorance  I  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  fathoming. 

D.  To  get  to  the  bottom  of,  dive  into,  penetrate, 
see  through,  thoroughly  understand. 

1625  MASSINGER  New  IVayv.  i, The.  .statesman,  .believes 
he  fathoms  The  counsels  of  all  Kingdoms  on  the  earth.  1686 
J.  SMITH  Baroscope  91  Causes  . .  very  difficult  for  Human 
Wit  to  Fathom.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  ix.  400  There  was 
some  treachery  designed  him,  which  he  could  not  yet  fathom. 
1781  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  May,  [His]  character  I  am  at 
this  moment  unable  to  fathom.  1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hut.  Eng. 
I.  443  He  could  conceal  his  own  designs  and  fathom  those 
of  others.  1853  C.  BRONTE  Villette  xxxv\\.  (1876)  416,  I  saw 
something  in  that  lad's  eye  I  never  quite  fathomed. 

5.  intr.  To  take  soundings,    lit.  said  Jiff.    Also, 
•\-  To  fathom  into :  to  enquire  into. 

1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  i.  iii,  And  deeply  fadom'd 
into  all  estates.  1751  R.  PALTOCK  P.  Wil&wt  (i$&4)  I.  84 
When  fathoming,  I  could  find  no  bottom.  1855  MILMAN 
Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  III.  vi.  ii.  389  The  philosopher  ..  went 
fathoming  on  . .  in  the  very  abysses  of  human  thought. 
1878  BROWNING  La.  Saisiaz  72.  I  can  fathom  by  no  plum- 
met-line sunk  in  life's  apparent  laws. 

Fathomable  (fse-Somab'l),  a.  [f.  prec.  -»- 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  fathomed  or  sounded. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1698)  I.  531  Southward  of  all  the 
Soundings,  or  fathomable  ground.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 
b.  fig.  Comprehensible ;  intelligible. 

1633  AMES  Agst.  Cerem.  n.  178  These  [arguments]  .. 
seeming  more  fadomabk.  16476?.  HALL  Satan  sjiery  darts 
quenched  in.  vi.  303  Things.,  not  fadomeable  by  reason. 
1781  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  26  June,  Mr.  Crutchley  .. 
continues  the  least  fathomable  . .  of  all  men  I  have  seen. 

Fath.om.er  (fse-Camsi).  Also  6-7  fadoxner, 
7  feathoxner.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER  '.] 

1.  One  who  fathoms :  in  the  senses  of  the  vb. 
1598  FLORID,  Scandagtiatore .  .AfaAomer  of  the  sea.    1616 

LANE  Syr.'s  T.  ix.  25  Time,  the  feathomer  of  wittes  and 
spoile.  1660  HOWELL  Lex.  Tetragl.^  A  Fadomer,  toisenr. 
1790  COWPER  Iliad  i.  726  Fathomer  of  my  conceal'd  designs. 

2.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  depth  of 
the  sea  (see  quot.). 

1833  Mechanic's  Mag.  No.  4.  59  The  object  of  the 
Fathomer  is  to  obtain  soundings  without  heaving-to. 

Fa'thoming,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  encircling  with  the  arms. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  145  Fademynge,  nlnacio.  1630 
DONNE  Serm.  Ixxii.  736  A  net  is  a  large  thing  past  thy 
Fadoming  if  thou  cast  it  from  thee,  but  if  thou  draw  it  to 
thee,  it  will  lie  upon  thy  arme. 

2.  The   action   or  process    of  ascertaining   the 
depth  (of  the  sea,  etc.). 

1642  ROGERS  Naatnan  181  The  fadoming  of  so  bottome- 
lesse  depth.  1717  Philip  Qnarlljq  Very  expert  in  the  Art 
of  Fathoming. 

b.  attrib.)  ws> fathoming-line . 

a  1800  COWPER  Connn,  Milton's  P.  L.\\.  934  A  fathoming, 
line.. for  the  purpose  of  sounding  an  abyss.  1874  H.  R. 
REYNOLDS  John  Bapt.  vi.  §  i.  364  The  prophet  here 
plunged  his  fathoming  line  into  a  deep  ocean. 

Fathomless   (fae-iSomles),  a.     [f.  as  prec.  + 

-LESS.] 

f  1.  That  cannot  be  clashed  with  the  arms.  Obs. 
1606  SHAKS.    TV.   fy   Cr.    n.   ii.   30  Wil  you  . .  buckle  in 
a  waste  most  fathomlesse  With  spannes  and  inches? 

2.  That  cannot  be  measured  with  a  fathom  line;  of 
measureless  depth.   Often  of  a  metaphorical  *abyss*. 

1638  G.  SANDYS  Paraphr.  Div.  Poems  Ex.  xv,  God,  in 
the  fathomlesse  Profound,  Hath  all  his  choice  Commanders 
drown'd.  1644  MILTON  Educ.  (1738)  126  Fathomless  and 
unquiet  deeps  of  controversy.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb. 
i.  (1843)  6/2  That  fathomless  abyss  of  reason  of  state.  1801 
SOUTHEY  Thalaba  vu.  vi,  Adown . .  Plunge  the  whole  waters ; 
so  precipitous.  So  fathomless  a  fall.  1830  TENNYSON  Ode  to 
Memory  iii,  The  half*attain'd  futurity,  Tno'  deep  not  fathom- 
less. 1871  E.  F.  BURR  Ad Fidem  xv.  293  Passing  up  through 
fathomless  azure. 

3.  Jig.  That  cannot  be  penetrated  or  fully  under- 
stood ;  incomprehensible.     Cf.  FATHOM  v.  4  b. 

1645  MILTON   Tetrach.  (1851)  184  Heer  lies  the  fadomles 


abMinlily.  1713  YorNi;  Last  Pay  i.  229  Oh  joy.-,  unmix 'd, 
and  fathomless  delight  !  1883  K.  CLODD  in  Knmvl.  15  June 
352/2  The  fathomless  mystery  of  the  universe.  1891  Spec- 
tator 14  Feb.,  His  ignorance,  .is  fathomless. 

Hence  Fa'thomlessly  aih>. 

1822  DVHON  H'crtu-r  TV.  i.  506  His  death  was  fathomlessly 
deep  in  blood.  1878  Masque  Poets  29  The  smile  so  fathom- 
losly  M.ind. 

t Fa'ticane.  Obs.  rare-*.  [*d.L.f<Uica*-us, 
f.  fati-  comb,  form  tolfatum  FATE  -f  canfre  to  sing.] 
A  singer  of  fate ;  a  prophet. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  162  What  fatuous  thing  is  fate, 
then,  that  is  so  obvious,  .as  for  the  faticanes  to  foretell? 

Fatidic  (fe'trdik),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L. 
fatidic-iis,  I.  fati-  comb,  form  of /«/«/;/  FATE  +  dic- 
weak  root  of  dtc-ere  to  speak.]  Of  or  concerned 
with  predicting  fates  ;  prophetic. 

1671  J.  DAVIES  Sihylls  i.  xviii.  48  The  Fatidick  Books. 
1692  J.  EDWARDS  Remarkable  Texts  310  The  earth 
become  old,  so  that  the  fatidick  virtue  was  worn  out.  1721- 
36  in  BAILEY.  1844'!'.  MiTCHKLL.&gMar&r  I.  yznote,  A  verb 
applicable  to  fatidic  purposes.  1861  in  yrnL  Sacred  Lit, 
XIV.  175  When  Moses,  in  the  fatidic  spirit,  foretold  the 
future  prosperity  of  Israel. 

Fatidical  (.fcHi'dikal).  [f.  L.  fatidic-us  (see 
prec.)  +  -AL.]  a.  =prec.  b.  Of  persons,  trees, 
etc. :  Gifted  with  the  power  of  prophecy. 
<  a.  1607  TOPSELL  Serpents  (165.3)  685  This  Beast  is., 
indued,  .with  a  fatidical  or  prophetical  geographical  delinea- 
tion. _  a  165*  J.  SMITH  Set.  Disc.  vi.  209  To  understand 
what  is  spoken .  .in  this  fatidical  passion.  1697  POTTER  And-/. 
Greece  n.  xvi.  (1715)  335  Urns,  into  which  the  Lots  or 
Fatidical  Verses  were  thrown.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY.  1829 
CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  II.  98  The  fatidical  fury  spreads  wider 
and  wider.  1855  SMEDLEY  Occult  Sciences  331  A  tablet,  on 
which  certain  fatidical  verses  were  written. 

b.  1641  BRIGHTMAN  Predict.  2  Our  ancient  Prophets, 
Bards,  and  fatidicall  Vaticinators.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett. 
(1688)  IV.  486  The  Ancients  write  of  some  Trees,  that  they 
are  Fatidical.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  255  Fatidical 
Mars.  1864  W.  BELL  in  N.  $  Q.  V.  442  One  of  those  fatidi- 
cal women,  who.  .ruled  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 

Hence  Fati  dically  adv. 

a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xxv.  210  As  fatidically,  as 
under  the  Emperor  Valence. 

Fatidicate  (f^tixlik^t),  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ATE.]  intr.  To  declare  or  predict  fates.  Hence 
Fati'dicating  vbl.  sb.,  in  quot.  used  attrib. 

1867  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Virgifs  Aineid  229  Carmenta  deified 
Fatidicating  power. 

t  Fati'dicency.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  as  prec. -t- 
-ENCY.]  A  method  of  foretelling  fate ;  divination. 

a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xix.  154  Let  us  make  trial 
of  this  kind  of  Fatidicency. 

Fatiferous  (ferem),  a.    [f.  L.  fdtifer  (f. 

fati-  comb,  form  of  fatum  FATE  +  -fer  producing) 

+  -OU8.]  Fate-bringing;  deadly,  mortal,  destructive. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1755  in  JOHNSON  ;  whence  in 
mod.  Diets. 

Fa-tigable,  Fatrffnable,  a.  [a  OF./a/z- 
gable^  ad.  L.  fatigabilis,  f.  fattgdre  to  FATIGUE.] 
a.  Capable  of  being  fatigued ;  easily  tired,  f  b. 
Wearying,  tiring.  Obs.~° 

a.  1608  MIDDLETON  Fam.  Loire  in.  ii,  Lip.  Indefatigable, 
boy,    indefatigable.      Shr.  Fatigable,    <ju-jth    you  ?     1853 
RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  III.  iii.  §  26.  127  An  imperfect,  childish, 

;    and  fatigable  nature. 

b.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Fatigable,  wearying  or  tyring. 
Hence  Fatigableness,  Fati  guableness. 

17*7  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  III. 
iv.  x.  §  18  That  other  character  of  the  imagination,  fatigua- 
bleness. 

t  Fa*tigate,  pa-  pple*  Obs.  [ad.  L.fattgat-us, 
pa.  pple.  vifatigare  to  FATIGUE.]  Fatigued. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alck.  Admon.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  191, 
I  was  fatygate.  1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Papyngo  474  My 
wytt  bene  walk,  my  fyngaris  fahegate.  1531  EI.YOT  Gov. 
i.  vii,  Suffre  nat  the  cnilde  to  be  fatigate  with  continual) 
studie.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  ii.  121  His  doubled  spirit 
Requickened  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate. 

t  Fa'tigate,  -v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  fatigdt-  ppl.  stem 
oifattgdre  to  FATIGUE.]  =FATIGUE  v.  i. 

1535  BONNER  Let.  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  II.  177  The  Party 
adverse,  which  . .  goeth  about  to  fatigate  and  make  weary 
the  Consistory  of  the  disputations.  1549  Compl,  Scot.  vi.  37 
The  lang  conteneuation  of  studie.. did  fatigat  my  rason. 
1577  HELLOWES  Gneuara's  Chroii,  309  The  Romans  were 
fatigated.  .with  wanes.  1622  SIR  R.  HAWKINS  Observations 
(1878)  127  With  which  extreame  heate  the  bodie  fatigated, 
greedily  desireth  refreshing,  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel,  Disc.  vi. 
249  This  kind  of  divine  inspiration,  .did.  .[not]  fatigate  and 
act  upon  the  imagination.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  IV. 
197  She  will  soon  be  fatigated  with  the  journey. 

Hence  Fa'tigated  ppl.  a. 

1551  HULOET,  Fatigated,  defatigatns.  1625-6  PURCHAS 
Pilgrims  n.  1837  These  sweet  seasoned  Songs  of  Arcadian 
Shepherds,  .did  recreate  my  fatigated  corps.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav,  vi.  297  Fatigated  travellers. 
t  Fatiga'tion.  Obs.  Also  6  -acion,  -acyon. 
[a.  OF.  fatigation,  ad.  L.  fatigation-em>  n.  of 
action  f.  fatigdre  to  FATIGUE.] 

1.  The  action  of  fatiguing  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Image  ipocr.  n.  393  Other  like  vexations ; 
As  with  . .  Fatigat  ions  . .  And  dissimulations,  With  like 
abbomhiations.  1535  Act  27  Hen.  y/If,  c.  3  Without 
frustrate  or  wilful  dtlay.  .or  any  other  maner  of  fatigacion. 

2.  The  state  of  being  fatigued  ;  weariness. 

1504  W.  ATKINSON  tr.  a  Kempis  ft/tit,  i.  xviii,  These 
sayntes..have  served  God.  .in  great  fatigacion.  1570  FOXE 
A.  4-  M.  I.  882/1  Cyprus  and  Albania,  wniche  he  after  long 
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TATIGUABLE. 

fatigation  of  siege,  at  length  ouevcame.  a  1653  J.  SMITH 
.SW.  Disc.  vi.  iv.  11821)215  He  speaks  of  those  faiigalions 
thai  Daniel  complains  of.  1720  STRYI-K  StottfsSurv.  (1754) 
I  i  xxiii.  144/2  Keeping  watch,  as  they  had  many  times. . 
been  compelled,  to  their  «reat  Fatigation  and  unquieting. 

Fatiguable,  var.  of  FATIGABLE. 
Fatigue  (fatrg),  sl>.     [a.  Fr.  fatigue  masc.,  f. 
fatigiter  :  fee  next.    Cf.  Sp.fattgat  \\..fatica  fern.] 

1.  Lassitude  or  weariness  resulting  from  either 
bodily  or  mental  exertion. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  323  It  having  been  a  Day  of  great 
Fatigue  tome.  1776  Trial  of Nundocomar  32/2  Imminent 
danger  of  expiring  from  fatigue.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico 
\  n.  iii.  (1864)  434  Extremities  of  famine  and  fatigue.  1874 
MORLEY  Com/hvfitise  (1886)  8  The  mortal  fatigue  that  seizes 
catholic  societies  after  Iheir  fits  of  revolution. 

b.  transf.  The  condition  of  weakness  in  metals 
caused  by  repeated  blows  or  long-continued  strain. 

1854  HRAITHW.UTK  in  Prw.  Inst.  Civil  Eng.  XIII.  463 
Many,  .accidents  on  railways,  .are  to  be  ascribed  to  that  pro- 
gressive action  which  may  be  termed  the  *  fatigue  of  metals  '. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1. 827/1  To  fatigue  is  ascribed  the 
breaking  of  car-axles.  1885  Engineering  10  July  31  The 
law  of  the  fatigue  and  refreshment  of  metals. 

2.  That   which    causes   weariness ;    f  fatiguing 
labour,  *  trouble '  (0Ar.)  ;  a  fatiguing  duty  or  per- 
formance, labour,  toil. 

1669  TI-IMIM.E  Let.  to  Pr.  Tuscany  Wks.  1731  II.  196  The 
glorious  Fatigues  which  have  hitherlo  been  the  Diversion  of 
your  Highness.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  644  When  the 
'I C  :uy  for  the  delivery  of  it  [Oxon]  up  for  the  use  of  the 
Parliament  was  in  agitation,  he  [Rushworth]  was  often  post- 
ins  to  London  upon  intermessages  and  fatigues.  1695 
WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  \.  (1723)  37  A  Question  . . 
which  hath  . .  given  no  small  Fatigue  to  Learned  Men. 
1712  W.  ROGEPS  Voy.  364  The  Governour's  Deputy . . 
had  the  Fatigue  to  Ret  our  Provisions  together.  1780 
KURKE  Corr.  (1844*  II.  381  The  fatigues  of  the  election 
are  over.  1844  H .  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  II .  305  The  men 
were  much  distressed  by.,  the  fatigues  of  their  previous 
march.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  (1868)  12  Sight  had  become 
one  of  the  day's  fatigues. 

3.  The   extra-professional   duties   of    a   soldier, 
sometimes  allotted  to  him  as  punishment  for  mis- 
demeanour ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1776  A.  WARD  in  Sparks  Corr.  Anter.  Rev.  (1853)  I.  191, 
I .  .have  ordered  all  the  men,  not  on  actual  duty,  to  turn  out 
upon  fatigue  every  day.  1844  Rcgnl.  fy  Ora.  Army  275 
The  levelling  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Camp  or 
Barracks,  and  making  communications  between  different 
parts  of  them,  are  duties  of  fatigue.  1881  Through  the 
Ranks  to  a  Commission  57  For  ihe  two  weeks  that  I  was 
a  private  I  took  my  lurn  at  ihe  daily  fatigues. 

b.  Short  for  fatigue  party,  and  in  //.  for  fatigue- 
dress. 

1876  VOYI.E  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  135/2  Fatigue  . . 
a  parly  of  soldiers  told  off  for  any  other  duly  than  a  dress 
parade  necessitates.  1893  W.  G.  BROWNE  in  igth  Cent. 
Nov.  850  Change  into  stable  fatigues. 

4.  attrib.   and    Comb.^   as  fatigue-blouse,    -cap, 
-jacket,  -uniform  —fatigue-dress ;  fatigue-call,  the 
call   to   fatigue-duty ;    fatigue-dress,    the    dress 
worn  by  a  soldier  on  fatigue-duty;    also  transf. 
fatigue-duty  =  FATIGUE  sb.   3  ;  fatigue-party,  a 
party  of  soldiers  on  fatigue-duty;  fatigue-work  = 
FATIGUE  sb.  3. 

1890  Century  Mag.  Aug.  617/2  A  thin  *fatigue  blouse. 
1833  MARRYAT  /'.  Simple  xvi,  A  soldier  in  his  *fatigue 
dress.  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Goethe^  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
387  He  had  put  off  a  gay  uniform  for  a  fatigue  dress.  1879 
ESCOTT  England  II.  213  The  black  gown  is  the  fatigue  dress 
of  judges.  1873  BURTON  Hist,  Scot.  I.  n.  72  The  soldier 
never  slept  till  he  had  done  his  *fatigue-duty.  i8«jz  LEVER 
Daltons  II.  iv.  35  A  creature  that,  .carries  a  bread  bag  over 
its  shoulder  through  the  streets  in  a  *faligue  jacket.  1840  DE 
QuiNCEYGww/s/.  Rom.  ^/ca/sWks.  1863  111.271  A  *faligue 
party  of  dustmen  sent  upon  secret  service.  1844  Regitl.  <$• 
Ord.  Army  2  A  . .  Fatigue-Party,  is  not  entitled  to  exemp- 
tion from  a  Tour  of  Duty.  1860  RUSSELL  Diary  India  II. 
xvi.  304  The  men  of  a  fatigue  party  . .  were  emptying  out 
shot.  1890  Illust.  Loud.  Navs  Christmas  No.  2/1  A  grey 
"fatigue-uniform.  1889  WOLSELEY  in  Times  15  Feb.  12^ 
^Fatigue  work,  such  as  carrying  coals. 

Fatigue  (fatrg),  v.  [ad.  F.  fatigiter  (=Pr, 
Sp./7/«£ar,  It.  faticarc],  ad.  ~L.  fatjgare,  f.  stem 
*fati-  (in  ad-fatim  enough),  prob.  meaning  (  yawn- 
ing' ;  cf.  FATISCENT.] 

1.  trans.  'To  tire,  weary ;  to  harass  with  toil ;  to 
exhaust  with  labour'  (J.). 

1693  Land.  Gas.  No.  2911/3  Many  false  Allarms  to  harrass 
and  fatigue  their  Men.  1725  Die  FOE  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)345  Five  of  them,  .exlremely  fatigued  themselves  in 
pursuing  them  [cattle].  1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  706  Heroes 
and  their  feats  Fatigued  me.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  vi.  vii, 
Thou  fatiguest  thyself  in  vain.  1863  FR.  A.  KEMHLK  Resid. 
in  Georgia  34  My  morning's  work  had  fatigued  me. 

2.  To  weaken  by  straining  ;  to  strain  (a  mast). 
1794    Ringing  <$•  Seamanship  II.   273  Augmenting    the 

number  of  sails . .  at  the  risque  of  fatiguing  the  masts.  1869 
SIR  E.  J.  REED  Shipbuild.  v.  83  To  render  the  angle-iron 
frames  less  fatigued. 

f  3.  intr.  To  undertake  fatigue. 

1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Afor.  Snbj.  n.  (1709)  163  Age  is  not 
viL'.Dfous  enough  for  Business  and  Fatiguing. 

Fatigued  i  fatrgd),  //>/.  a.  [f.  prec.  + -ED  T.] 
a.  Wearied,  b.  Strained  by  over- pressure. 

1791  COWPER  Iliad  v.  947  His  arm  failed  him  fatigued. 
1820  KI.ATS  five  St.  Agnes  xxvii,  The  poppied  warmth  of 
sleep  oppress'd  Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away. 
1856  Oi.MSTFn  Sfa7>e  Sfatcs  12  Struck  with  her  fatigued 
appearance,  he  made  some  inquiries.  1869  [see  FATIGUE  v .  2]. 
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Fatigueless  (faU'gU's),  a.     [f.  FATIGUE  sb. 

and  v.  +  -LESS.]  Without  fatigue ;  unwearying  ; 
tireless. 

1818  J.  BROWN  Psyche  42  Endow'd  them  with  fatigueless 
care.  1879  JKFKF.KIKS  U'ild  Life  in  S.  C.  132  Riders  up- 
right and  fatigueless.  1889  TALMAGK  Sertit.  in  The  Voice 
2  May,  The  angels  are  a  fatigueless  race. 

Fatiguesome  (fatrgstfm),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-SOME.]  Of  a  fatiguing  nature ;  wearisome. 

^1734.  NORTH  Exam,  in.  vii.  §  16  (1740)  515  The  Attorney 
General's  Place  is  very  nice  and  fatiguesome,  and  the  other 
quiet.  1746  TURNBULL  Justin  xxvu.  iii.  218  Antiochus  was 
overcome  the  second  time ;  and  after  a  fatiguesome  flight  of 
several  days,  came  at  last  to  [etc.].  1827  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXI.  475  His  'Excursion'  would  hae  been  far  less  fatigue- 
some. 

Fatiguing  (fatrgin),  ///.  a.  [f.  FATIGUE  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  causes  fatigue ;  wearisome. 

1708  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rcl.  (1857)  VI.  322  Vendosme..  by 
fatiguing  marches  gained  the  Dender  on  the  sth.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  189  It  would  he  fatiguing- . 
to  go  through  a  particular  description.  1833  J.  RENNIE 
Alplt.  Angling  64  A  heavy  [troutmg]  rod  is  ..  fatiguing. 
1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  I.  xl.  77  The  most  fatiguing  position. 

Hence  Fati'aruinffly  adv.,  in  a  fatiguing  manner. 

1807  SOUTHEV  Espriella's  Lett.  II.  241  The  most  un- 
pleasant part  of  this  expedition,  fatiguingly  steep  as  it  was. 
1840  T.  HOOK  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  LVIII.  155  They 
dance  quadrilles  fatiguingly.  1871  LE  FANU  Checkmate 
II.  ix.  93  [She]  was  . .  most  fatiguingly  well  up  in  archeo- 
logy. 1880  Rfiss  BIRD  Japan  II.  149  One  makes  one's 
way  fatiguingly  along  soft  sea  sand. 

t Fati'loquency.  Obs.  rare~\  [f.  as  next: 
see  -ENCY.] 

.71693  URO.UHART  Rabelais  in.  xxv,  By  Gastromancy, 
which  kind  of  ventral  Faliloquency  was.  .used  in  Fcrrara. 

Fatiloqueiit  (fe'trl&went),  a.  [f.  L.  fati-, 
comb,  form  vifatum  FATE  +  loquent-em  speaking ; 
after  L,  fdtiloquus.~\  Declaring  fate,  prophetic. 

1656^-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais 
in.xxi.i82  Fatiloqueiit  Southsayers,  iSSgBETHAM-EDWARDS 
in  All  Year  Round  No.  854  N.  S.  76  A  voice  fatiloquent 

t  Fati'loquist.  Obs.  rare—'1,  [f.  ~L.fatiloqu- 
us  (see  prec.)  -f  -IST.]  One  who  declares  or  fore- 
tells fates  ;  a  fortune-teller. 

1652  GAULE  Magastromancer  145  Fatiloquists  . .  taken 
from  talking  they  know  not  what.  1727-36  in  BAILEY. 

t  Fatiloquy.  Obs~°  [ad.  ^.fatiloqui-um,  f. 
fdtum  FATE  +  -loquium  speaking,  f.  loquTtQ  speak.] 
Soothsaying.  1623-6  in  COCKER  AM. 

Fatiscence  (fati'sens).  GeoL  [f.  next :  see 
-ENCE.]  The  condition  of  being  open  in  chinks  or 
clefts.  c  1784  KIRWAN  cited  by  Webster  1828. 

Fatiscettt  (fati-sent),  a.  [z&.'L.fatiscent-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  fatiscere  to  open  in  chinks  or  clefts,  f. 
*fati~  yawning :  see  FATIGUE  z>.]  Having  chinks  or 
clefts ;  cracked. 

1807  HEADRICK  Arran  51  Fatiscent  granite. 

t  Fa'tist.  Obs.  [f.  \*  fat-urn  or  Eng.  FATB  + 
-JST.]  ^FATALIST. 

1615  J.  STEPHENS  Ess.  <$•  Char.,  Worthy  Poet  154  Hee  is 
an  enemy  to  Atheists ;  for  he  is  no  Fatist. 

Fatless  (fse-tles),  a.  [f.  FAT  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  fat  or  greasy  matter. 

1825  Blacfau.  Mag.  XVIII.  155  A  mere  wafer  of  fatless 
ham.  .constituted  a  breakfast.  1872  HUXLEY  Phys.  vi.  137 
Four  pounds  of  fatless  meat. 

Failing  (fartlirj\  sb.  [f.  FAT  v.  +-LING;  cf. 
nursling.]  A  calf,  lamb,  or  other  young  animal 
fatted  for  slaughter. 

1526-34  TINDALE  Matt.  xxii.  4  Beholde,  I  have  prepared 
mydynner;  myne  oxen,  and  my  fatlinges  are  kylled,  and 
all  things  are  redy.  1570  BRYON  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz,  (1845) 
II.  335  My  fallings  then  I'll  tender,  And  onrings  to  thee 
make.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  xi.  6Thecalfeand  the  yong  lion,  and 
the  falling  [shall  lie  down]  together.  1725  POI-E  Odyss.  vm. 
53  Twelve  fallings  from  the  flock.  1877  BRYANT  Poems  Sella 
303  The  herd  Had  given  its  fallings  for  the  marriage  feast. 

attrib.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  ix.  275  Chines  of  a  sheep  and 
of  a  falling  goat. 

Fatliiig  (fce'tlirj),  a.  rare.  [dim.  of  FAT  a. 
(see  -LING),  suggested  by  prec.  sb.]  Small  and  fat. 

1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  vi.  122  The  babe  . .  began  . .  to  . . 
reach  its  falling  innocent  arms  And  lazy,  lingering  fingers. 

Fatly  (fce-tli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  *.]  fa. 
Grossly,  greasily,  fb.  Plentifully.  C.  To  a  great 
extent,  largely,  d.  Like  a  fat  person,  clumsily. 

1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iv.  (1570)  Cv/i  Some  beast  agayne 
still  leane  and  poore  is  scene,  Though  it  fatly  fare  within 
a  medowe  greene.  1611  COTGR.,  Graissement,  fatly, 
grossely,  greasily.  1866  WHIITLE  Char.  <$•  Charac,  Men 
322  An  old  dowager  lady,  fatly  invested  in  commerce  and 
manufactures.  1866  HOWELLS  Venet.  Life  xi,  160  Renais- 
sance angels  and  cherubs  in  marble  . .  fatly  tumbling  about 
on  the  broken  arches  of  the  allars.  1873  ^Miss  BROUGHTON 
Nancy  I.  132  Largely,  fatly,  staringly  plain. 

Fatner,  obs.  form  of  FATTENEB. 

Fatness  (fse-tnes).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fat. 

a.  The  condition  of  having  the  flesh  interspersed 
with  fat ;  plumpness,  fullness  of  flesh,  corpulence. 

c  loooAgs.  Ps.  xvi[i].  9  Hi  habba^  ealle  heorafaitnesse . .  utan 
bewunden.  c  iqoa  Lanfranc  s  Cirtirg .  86  If  bat  be  bodi.  .ben 
mene  bitwene  fatnes  &  lenenes  |>at  is  nei(?er  to  fatt  ne  to 
leene.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xvii.  (1887)  76  Wrastling. . 
takelh  awaie  falnesse,  pufies,  and  swellinges.  1653  WALTON 
Angler  187  Eeles  have  all  parts  fit  for  generation  . .  but  so 
smal  as  not  to  be  easily  discerned,  by  reason  of  their  fatness. 


FATTEN. 

1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  177  We  can  accounl  for  the 
extraordinary  fatness  of  cooks,  butchers,  and  other  persons. 
1885  Truth  28  May  850/1  Fatness  alone  prevented  her 
from  continuing  to  shine  as  a  lyric  star. 

fig.  1602  .SIIAKS.  Ham.  in.  iv.  153  In  the  fatnesse  of  this 
pursie  times,  Verlue  it  selfe,  of  Vice  must  pardon  begge. 
t  b.   Typogr.  Breadth  or  thickness.   Obs. 

1676  MOXON  Print  Lett.  23  Measure  the  Fatness  of  the 
left  hand  Arch  of  e. 

fc.  Of  a  tree:  Oiliness  ;  juiciness.  Of  the  soil: 
Unctuous  nature ;  hence,  fertility,  luxuriance.  Obs. 
exc.  in  Biblical  phraseology. 

1382  WYCLIF  Rom.  xi.  17  Fatnesse  of  the  olyue  tree. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  4  The  greate  moystenesse  and  fatnesse 
of  ihe  grounde.  1611  BIDLK  Gen.  xxvii.  28  God  giue  thee 
of  the  dew  of  heauen,  and  the  fatnesse  of  the  earth,  a  1735 
ARBUTHNOT  Q.\  By  reason  of  the  fatness  and  heaviness  of 
the  ground,  Egypt  did  not  produce  metals. 

fig.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  162  Makynge  it  to 
encrease  in  a  spiritual!  fatnes  of  deuocyon, 

t  2.  That  which  makes  fertile  ;  a  fertilizing  pro- 
perty or  virtue  ;  fertilizing  matter.  Obs. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  xn.  7  Valey  ther  hilles  fattenesse 
hath  rest.  1363  FULKE Meteors  (1640)  16  Comets,  .betoken 
.  .barrenness,  .because  the  fatnesse  of  the  earth  is  drawn  up, 
whereof  the  Comet  consisteth.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  Ixv.  n  Thy 
paths  drop  fatnesse.  1692  BENTLEY  Serin.  5  Dec.  29  Water 
. .  to  . .  feed  the  Plants  of  the  Earth  with  . .  ihe  fatness  of 
Showrs.  1738  WESLEY  ffymtts,  Eternal  Wisdom,  Thee  we 
Praise  vii,  They  sink  and  drop  Their  Fatness  on  the  ground. 

f  3.  concr.  A  greasy  or  oily  substance,  fat.  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags,  Ps.  xvi[i],  n  FaHnysse  heora  hi  beclysdon. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  Ixiii.  (1495)  181  In  the 
beest  is  fatnes  that  is  caliyd  Adeps,  Aruina  wythout.  c  1400 
Lanfranc'sCimrg.  257  Summe  seien  bat  }?e  fatnes  of  grene 
froggis.  .hab  vertu  for  to  make  men  heere.  (1430  Stans 
fytcr  39  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  29  In  ale  ne  in  wiyn  with  bond 
leue  no  fatnes.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  (1873)  113  The 
fatnesse  of  oyle  may  notburne,  tyl  a  weyke  or  matche  be  put 
therto.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  iii.  (1651)  71  There  will  distill 
into  the  receiver  a  fatness.  1607  DRYDEN  Virg.  Geore.  n. 
547  Whose  offer'd  Entrails  shall.. drip- their  Fatness  from 
the  Hazle  Broach. 

fig,  a  1400  Prymer  (1891)  go  As  wib  grece  and  fatnesse 
fyld  be  my  soule.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin* s  Inst.  i.  4  This 
is  the  iuste  vengeance  of  God,  to  drawe  a  fatnesse  ouer 
their  hartes.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  Ixiii,  My  soule  shall  be  satisfied 
as  with  marrow  and  fatnesse. 

fb.  In  the  soil,  etc. :  An  unctuous  substance; 
an  unctuous  layer  or  deposit.  Obs. 

1577  B.  GOOGF,  HcresbacKs  Hitsb.  i.  (1586)  20  b,  A  kinde 
of  pith  and  fatnesse  of  the  earth.. called  Marga.  Ibid. 


43  b,  The  fatnesse  that  the  waler  leaves  behinde  it.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §  355  Earth  and  Water,  .mingled  by  the  helpe 
of  the  Sunne,  gather  a  nitrous  Fatnesse.  1715  tr.  Pancirollns' 


Rerum  Mem.  II.  H.  283  Chalky  Earth,  .beaten  and  steeped 
in  Water,  affordeth  a  Cream  or  Falness  on  the  Top. 

f  4.  The  richest  or  best  part  of  anything.  Obs, 

ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  lxxx[i],  17  Of  faetnysse  hwa:tes.  c  1300 
E.  E.  Psalter  cxlvii.  14  And  with  fattnes  of  whele  filled  be 
wele.  1644  G.  PLATTES  in  Harllib  Legacy  (1655)  176  Cilies, 
which,  .devoured  the  falness  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  1665 
DRYDEN  Ind.  Emperor  \.  ii,  Those 'ghostly  kings  would  . . 
all  the  Fatness  of  my  Land  devour. 

Fattable  (fertab'l),  a.  rare.  In  9  fatable. 
[f.  FAT  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  fatted. 

1859  KINGSLEY  Misc.  II.  145  Pigs  being  as  greedy  and 
fatable  under  Free-trade,  .as  they  were  under  Protection. 

Fatted  (fe'ted),  ///.  a.  Somewhat  arch.  [f. 
FAT  v.  +  -ED  *.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. ;  now  only, 
Fattened. 

\Tokillthefattedcalfi  proverbially  used  with  reference 
to  Luke  xv.] 

i55zHuLOET,  Fatted  or  dressed  withfatte,  adipatns^a^ittn. 
1580  BARET  ^/z>.  Fais  A  fatted  hogge,  saginatns  forcns. 
1611  BIBLE  i  Kings  iv.  23  Beside,  .fallow  Deere,  and  fatted 
foule.  1647  COWLEY  Mistress,  The  Welcome  i,  Go,  let  the 
failed  Calf  be  kill'd.  1660  HftXHAM, £«*«*  landt,  Dunged 
or  Falted  land.  17*5  POPE  Odyss.  ix.  49  The  failed 
sheep.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  n.  54  Agamemnon  Offered 
a  failed  ox  of  five  years  old.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
III.  51  Piclures  of  the  lean  dogs  and  the  fatted  sheep. 

Fatten  (fse-t'n),  v.     [f.  FAT  a.  +  -EN  5.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  fat  or  plump.  Also  \ofatten 
up.  Usually  :  To  feed  (animals)  for  market,  make 
fit  to  kill.  Const,  on. 

1553  HULOET,  Fatten  or  make  fatte,  crasso.  1622  MAS- 
SINGKR  yirg.  Mart.  n.  i,  You  snatch  the  meat  out  of 
the  prisoner's  mouth,  To  fatten  harlots.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  in.  95  Wandring  Laton  . .  In  spight  of  Juno,  fatned 
with  Joves  balme.  1745  tr.  Columclla*s  Husb.  vm.  i,  Such 
fowls  as  are  shut  up  m  coops,  and  fattened.  1777  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  284  His  legs,  .have  been 
fattened  up  by  the  gout.  1849  COBDEN  Speeches  3  His 
Idea  seems  to  be  that  men  in  time  of  peace  were  only 
being  fattened  up  for  a  speedy  slaughter.  1853  SOYKR 
Pantroph.  165  To  fatten  turkeys  . .  give  them  mashed 
potatoes  [etc.].  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  viii.  148  Myriads  of 
larks  in  combined  flocks  fattening  themselves  upon  them. 

absol.  1650  BULWER  Anthropotnet.  241  All  Bodies  may  be 
made  lean  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  fatten,  where,  etc. 
b.  Said  of  the  food. 

c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  x.  59  Whose  battling  pastures 
fatten  all  my  flockes.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav .  (1677) 
299  Wine  and  Music  fattens  them  [Persian  women].  1781 
GIBBON  Dec/.  *  F.  III.  213  The  forests  of  Lucania,  whose 
acorns  fattened  large  droves  of  wild  hogs.  1834  Brit.  Hnsb. 
Ill.xiii.  59  The  same  food  is  given,  .to  fallen  cows  or  oxen. 
C.  transf.  and  fig.  To  fatten  into :  to  bring 
into  a  certain  state  by  pampering  (rare).  To 
fatten  out :  to  drive  out  by  fattening. 

1566  DRANT  Hor.  Sat.  \\.  vi,  I  . .  praye  him  . .  to  fatten 
all  I  haue,  excepte  my  witte  alone.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  (1638)  335  Choosing  rather  lo  fallen  ihemselves  by 


FATTENED. 

a  f-jiitcnted  Notion,  than  by  curiou.s  inquisition  to  perplex 
th»;ir  other  recreations.  1784  COUTKR  Task  iv.  504  The 
excise  is  fattened  with  the  rich  result  Of  all  this  riot.  1840 
ARNOLD  Let.  in  Stanley  Life  (1881)  II.  ix.  163  It  is  then 
quite  too  late  to  try  to  fatten  them  [men]  into  obedience. 
1848  LOWELL  Riglow  I3.  Poems  1890  II.  36  John  Bull  has 
suffered  the  idea  of  the  Invisible  to  be  very  much  fattened 
out  of  him. 

2.  intr.  To  grow  or  become  fat.  Const.  fz«, 
on.  t  Of  a  letter  type :  To  become  thicker.  Obs. 

1676  MOXON  Print  Lett.  49  The  Belly  fattens  downwards. 
1693  OKVIJKN  Juvenal  xiv.  210  The  good  Old  man  and 
Thrifty  Husewife  spent  Their  Days  in  Peace,  and  Fatten'd 
with  Content.  1712  GRANVILLE/VCWJ  looTygersand  Woves 
shrill  in  the  Ocean  breed,  The  Whale  and  Dolphin  fatten  on 
the  Mead-  1745  E.  HEYWOOD  Female  Spectator (1748)  III. 
132  They  ..  rejoice  and  fatten  in  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
millions.  1755  in  World  No.  113  P  12,  I  therefore  propose 
to  you  that,  .we  severally  endeavour.. you  to  fatten,  and  I  to 
waste.  1790-1811  CooMBEDevit  upon  Two  Sticks  (\^\  III. 
271  After  having,  for  some  years,  fattened  in  the  ruin  of 
others,  he  was  at  length  ruined  himself.  1813  SHELLEY  Q. 
Afab  i.  273  The  meanest  worm  That . .  fattens  on  the  dead. 
1854  Jrni.  R.  Agric.Soc.  XV.  i.  252  The  ewes  readily  fatten. 

*>•/<?• 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac  s  Lett,  II.  13  Methinkes . .  shee 
fattens  and  grows  gracefull  with  these  prayses  you  give  her. 
1761-1  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  Ivii.  357  Such  persons, 
who  fatten  on  the  calamities  of  their  country.  1813  SHELLEY 
Q.  Mab  iir.  108  Those  gilded  flies  That,  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  court,  Fatten  on  its  corruption  !  1867  FREE- 
MAN Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  v.  318  Foreigners  who.  .were  to 
fatten  on  English  estates  and  honours. 
3.  trans.  To  enrich  (the  soil)  with  nutritious  or 
stimulating  elements ;  to  fertilize. 


piuBDoa  fwut.  sums.  n.  11002;  44  ineyare  not  ignorant  also 
.  .what  kind  of  dung  is  best  to  fatten  the  same  againe.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  661  Just  Heav'n  thought  good  To 
fatten  twice  those  Fields  with  Roman  blood.  1709  SWIFT 
Merlin's  Prophecy,  One  kind  of  stuff  used  to  fatten  land 
is  cajled  Marie.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  190 
Genuine  philanthropy,  which,  like  the  olive  tree  . .  fattens 
not  exhausts  the  soil  from  which  it  sprang. 

trans/,  andyff.  1697  DRYDEN  JuvenalSat.  III.  112  Ob- 
scene Orontes  . .  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  Whores.  1707 
Cnrios.  in  Httst.  $  Card.  259  How  efficacious  Water  is, 
when  it  has  been  fatten'd  and  heated  by  Dung.  1842 
TENNYSON  Golden  Year  34  Wealth  ..  shall  slowly  melt  In 
many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lands. 

Fattened  (fae-t'nd),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  + -ED  i.] 
That  has  been  made  fat. 


prolific  Nile  With  various  simples  i^mcs  me  luiieneu  sou 
1872  YEATS  Techn.  Hist.  Com,,,.  63  Fattened  hogs  of  five 
years  old  are  mentioned  by  Homer. 

Fattener  (foe-t'naa).  [f.  as  prec.  +-ER!.]  a. 
One  who  or  that  which  makes  fat.  b.  One  that 
grows  fat.  c.  With  adj.  :  An  animal  that  fattens 
(early,  late,  slowly,  etc.). 

i6n  COTGR.,  Grais;ier..a  Grasier,  or  fattener  of  cattell. 
«  "735  ARBUTHNOT  Mart.  ScrM.  (1742)  14  The  wind  was  at 
West;  a  wind  on  which  that  great  Philosopher  bestowed 
the  Uncommms  of  Fatner  of  the  earth  [etc.].  1817  T.  L. 
PEACOCK  Melincmirt  xl,  Fatteners  on  public  spoil.  1853 
Jrnl.  R  Agric.  Soc.  XIII.  i.  193  Their  character  as  rapid 
and  early  fatteners.  !884  W.  WREN  in  Pall  Mall  G.  r4  May 
ii/i  There  is  a  difference  between  crammers  and  chicken 
fatteners. 

Fattening  (fc-t'nin\  M.  sir.  [f.  as  prec.+ 
-IKG  '.]  The  process  of  making  fat  or  becoming 
fat.  Also  the  action  of  thickening  (a  type). 

1614  MARKIUM  C/teaf  Hnsb.  vn.  xxi.  (1668)  124  Peacocks 
being..  seldome  ..eaten,  it  mattereth  not  much  for  their 
ZSTSf:  r*£?  9°?KERAM  "'  A  Fattening.,  saginatiou. 
1676  MOXON  Print.  Lett.  32  The  Fatning  is  made  by  setting 
off  5  on  either  side  the  Centre.  ,846  J.  BAXTER  Lit?. 
Pract.  Attic,  (ed.  4)  II.  1,4  Nothing  contributes  more  to 
expedite  the  fattening  of  cattle,  than  moderate  warmth 

Fattening  (fart'nin),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-aw*.]  That  fattens,  a.  That  makes  fat.  b 
That  grows  fat. 


102 

saye..that  fattines  is  not  in  all  waters.  1574  NKWTON 
Health  Mag.  26  Fattinesse  in  meate.  1603  HOLLAND  /Vw- 
t.irc/i's  Mor.  659  Even  salt  it  sclfe  hath  a  certcine  fattinesse 
and  unctuosity  in  it.  1638  tr.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hist.  II.  40  We 
are  to  come  next  to  the  oleosity  or  fattiness  of  them.  1870 
A.  W.  WARD  tr.  Cnrtius'  Hist.  Greece  I.  l.  i.  29  Excessive 
fleshiness  and  fattiness  of  body  were  equally  rare, 
f  b.  concr.  Grease.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  308  The  sweat  or  fattinesse  of 
vnwashed  wooll. 

Fatting  (fae-tin),  vbl.  si.    [f.  FATZ>.  +  -ING'.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  making  (an  animal  or 
person)  fat. 

1377  B.  GOOCE  Heresbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  165  b,  M.  Au- 
fidius  Surco,  who  first  beganne  the  fatting  of  this  Foule. 
1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phrascol.  Gen.  (1603)  668  He  is 
a  mere  glutton,  born  for  the  fatting  of  his  belly.  1792 
Trans.  Soc.  Enconrag.  Arts  fed.  2)  III.  45  [They]  gained, 
the  first  three  weeks  of  fatting,  two  pounds  and  a  quarter 
each  per  diem. 

1 2.  The  process  of  growing  or  becoming  fat. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  I.  iii.  314  Clarence  . .  is  well  re- 
payed:  He  is  frank'd  vp  to  fatting  for  his  paines.  1650 
BULWER  Anthropomet.  242  Three  causes  ..  which  impede 
the  fatting  of  Man.  1772  Ann.  Reg.  106/1  The  fatting  in 
the  valuable  parts  of  the  body. 

3.  The  process  of  enriching  (land)  or  making  (it) 
fertile  or  fruitful. 

1600  SURFLET  Conntrie  Farme  I.  xv.  93  The  dung  put 
aside  for  the  fatting  of  the  medowes.  a  1617  HIERON  tWts. 
II.  464  Salt,  .is  very  good  for  the  fatting  of  the  earth. 

4.  attrib.,  ssfatting-house,  a  place  in  which  to  fat 
animals;  fatting-land,  land   suitable   for   fatting 
animals ;  fatting-stock,  stock  for  fatting. 

1580  BARET  Alv.  F  214  A  fatting-house,  saginarium. 
aijx*  LISLE  Hnsb.  (1752)  251  It  is  best  to  have  the  sides  of 
the  fatting-house  open.  1834  Brit.  Hnsb.  II.  490  The  value 
of  fatting  land  being  different.  1861  Times  27  Sept.,  The 
requisite  fatting  stock. 

Fatting  (fse-tin),  ///.  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
i.  That  makes  fat.     b.  That  is  growing  or  being 
made  fat. 
1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1539)  88  a,  The  diete  of  fattinge 


will  eat  much  more  than  a  fatting  ox.  1865  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  2nd  Ser.  I.  255  We  believe  in  it  [the  pulper]  for  the 
young  fatting  animal. 

Fattish  (fc-tij),  a.  [f.  FAT  a.  +  -IBB.]  a. 
Somewhat  fat;  fairly  supplied  with  fat.  -f-b. 
Somewhat  greasy  or  unctuous.  Obs. 

a,  c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  954  She  had.  .armes 
ever  hth,  Fattish,  fleshy,  nat  great  therewith.  1577  B. 
GOOCE  HeresbacKs  Htisb.  iv.  16!  For  fatting,  the  best  are 
those  [poultry]  that  have  the  skinnes  of  theyr  neckes  thicke 


58  The  jolly  Ambassador . .  Camas,  a  fattish  man 

T  i  Vu589  J":M."!.G  yirf:  G'°rg-  "I.  51  Pitch  of  trees  on 

Ida  hill,  and  fattish  wax  with  grease.    1610  W.  FOI.KINC-HAM 


more  tenacious  than  the  lean. 


. 
Hence  Pa-ttlshness,  the  quality  of  being  fattish 

'??  ?••  STU-"?E  '"P:  *?'&"'  '"•  28  The  body  of  the  water 
.did  shine  with  a  visible  Fattishnesse. 

Fattrels  (fartrOlz),  st.  pi.  Sc.    [ad.  f.fatraille 

'  trash,  trumpery,   things  of  no  value  '  (Cotgr  )  1 


Ribbon-ends. 


1786  BURNS ;To  a  Louse  20  Now  hand  you  there,  ye're 
out  o  sight,  Below  the  fatt'nls,  snug  and  tight.  1788  E 
PICKEN  Poems  Gloss.  231  Fattrels,  ribbon-ends  &c 

Fatty  (farti),  a.    [f.  FAT  +  -T  i.] 
1.  Resembling  fat,  of  the  nature  of  fat,  unctuous, 
a    i6or  DRV        v     r  oleaginous,  greasy 

Dung  «K?fall™  GroVnT  4&Vl$2£!p£Si  %£?*  !  '?*  ?*™S}  B^th'  "'  P'  R'  *"•  l*™-  <M95>  577  Yf 
jrf«>55  Fed  byfattening  rains.  JfflKSSftff^.  ^&  j^^E^^^^^*- 
T«,nl  ,„„  c.. . — L  .  1503  f  ULKE  Meteors  (1640)  64  b,  These  liquors  concreat, 


b.    1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  vi.  6  Apollo,  .bade  me  feed 

tt/J?  T8W  °CPS-AI79°~1*11  CoOMBE  Dtvili&n  Two 
,,  ',,  -(-7>  VI'  l8s  An-  ?«asional  sermon  for  the  service  of 
PM&.  'B/«TSe>  ?'  ld'e  °P«k"«-  '"04  E^  LAUDERD 
£?eningWnt(l8'9)  ^  ^  a"d  Sh""  "f  a  peculiar 

Fatter  (fo-taj),  ^.    [f.  FAT  v.  +  -Eui.l    a 

+  K  w^"1^63  fc1'     tSaid   als<1   of  H'e  food! 

fb  \Vih  adj.  prefixed:  An  animal  that  grows 
fat  fqmckly,  etc.).  Also  ^fatter  ut 

IS»8  PAYNEL  Salcrnc's  Regim.  Gij  Grene  chp^  ;«  , 
This'Hen  "LV"?-.  '^  H!  ^  *  ^"  ™,o  ** 


bid  deposilion  of  fat- 


quality  or  condition  of  bring  fatty  *  +  "NE89^   The 
•57»  J.  JONES  Bathes  of  Batli  n.  ,4  b,  Some  man  will 


4    ,        ese     qurs  conct, 

that  be  moist  and  not  fatty.     1616  SURKLFT  &  MARKI 
"'"48  -The  br-hi*  U  made  thereof  is 


t,,,-       ,       ."V"  .»«•   "i<=<m  wnicn  is  made  thereof  is 
lat  ie,  slymie,  heauie.     173!  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments  vi.  104 
Spirit  of  Nitre  will  turn  Oil  of  Olives  into  a  sort  of  fatty  Sub 
stance.     185.  CARPENTER  Man.  Pkyt.  (ed   2)i6oThef 
matters  must  be  received  back  into  the  blood     ,IVc«S  1% 
Tec/w.  hdm.  III.  398  The  fatty  ink  employed 
t  D.  Besmeared  with  fat ;  greasy.  Obs.  rare-1 
157*  HULOET  (ed.  Higgins)  s.v.  Fat,  The  boye  handled 
the  pot  with  his  fatty  [vnctis]  fistes. 

t17V  Of  animals,  their  limbs :  Full  of  fat,  plump, 
well-fed.     Of  a  leaf :  Full  of  sap  ;  juicy.  06s 

155*   HULOET,  Fatte  or  Fattye,  adefs.      1580   FLEMING 
faftie'sheepe   "1601  IfeS         '     b^ooues™o  feed "hS 

3.  Full  of  fertilizing  matter.     Of  soil  :  Fat,  rich 

toI5w3elf''FH?Er/''--£'-  '•  '•  2I  As  when  old  father  Nilus  gins 
SINGLETON  JJ      'lerwaves  doe  fertile  slime  outwell.     1855    '- 
lighter Tthose.  "*'      '   "3    F°r    fa"y   lands  These  fit'  for 
161  £°nsistinS  of  or  containing  fat ;  adipose. 

S1TSL^i"??"»ff^SotSMMM^I1ifa1I 


FATUOUS. 

Soc.  Lex.,  Fatty  ligament,  a  synonym  of  the  Mucous  liga- 
ment of  the  knee-joint.  Fttttytnembratu,  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue  which  contains  the  fat.  A  Fatty  tumour  is 
a  mass  of  soft  yellow  fat,  generally  enclosed  in  a  . .  thin 
fibrous  capsule. 

5.  Marked  by  morbid  deposition  of  fat,  tending 
to  the  production  of  fat,  csp.  in  fatly  degeneration 
(see  quot. ).  fatty  heart  or  kidney  =  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart  or  kidney. 

1866  A.  FLINT  Print.  Med.  (1880)  55  In  fatty  infiltration 
of  a  cell,  the  protoplasm  is  displaced  by  the  fat.  1877 
ROBERTS  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  II.  51  Fatty  Degeneration 
is  sometimes  a  part  of  a  general  tendency  to  fatty  changes. 
1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fatty  degeneration,  that  condition  in 
which  a  part  or  the  whole  of  any  tissue  or  organ  is  replaced 
by  fat.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Aug.  14/1  He  . .  dies  within 
a  few  years  from  inertia  or  fatty  heart. 

0.  Fatty  oil:  =  fixed  oil.  Fatty  acid ;  fatty  acid 
series :  see  quot. 

1831  J.  DAVIES  Manual  Mat.  Med.  364  Catapucia  Oil 
a  fatty  oil,  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  Kiiphorl-ia 
lathyris,  Lin.  1863-71  WATTS  Diet.  Chen.  I.  616  Fatty 
acids  or  Soap  acids.  1868  HOBLVN  Diet.  Terms  Med. 
(ed.  9),  Fatty  Acids,  a  group  of  acids  extracted  from  fats 
and  fixed  oils  in  the  process  of  saponification.  The  fatty 
acid  series  is  a  term  synonymous  with  the  acetic  series  oj 
acids.  1878  HUXLEY  Phyiiogr.  119  Its  fatty  acids  form 
insoluble  salts  with  the  lime. 

t  Fatuant,  a.  Obs. rare-1.  [a.A.'L.fatuant-em, 
pr.  pple.  otfatuarl:  see  FATUATE  v.}  Behaving 
fatuously,  foolish,  silly. 

1641  D.  HOLLIS  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Call.  in.  (1692)  I.  316 
A  Sorrow  not  womanish  and  fatuant,  but  accompanied  with 
Indignation,  and  vigorous  magnanimous  Resolution 
t  Fa'tuate,  ///.  a.  Otis.  [ad.  'L.  fatttat-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  fatudrl:  see  next.]  Used  as  equivalent 
to  the  later  FATUATED. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  v.  iii,  Crisf.—O—  oblatrant— 
funbund— fatuate— strenuous.  1678  R.  R[I>SSELL]  Giber 
it.  i.  n.  in.  47  Their  heads  are  fatuate  and  void  of  Humane 
Reason. 

Fatnate  (foe-ti^t),  v.  arch.  [f.  L.  fatuat- 
ppl.  stem  of  fatudrl  to  talk  foolishly,  f.  fatutts 
foolish.]  intr.  To  become  silly,  to  act  foolishly. 

Hence  Fa'tuated  ppl.  a.,  rendered  fatuous. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Fatuate,  to  play  the  fool. 
-•a*-1?*  "i  COLKS.  V"-1*"  in  BAILEY.  1848  Blacl™. 
Mag.  LXIV.  464  Full-grown  infant  pumpkins,  fatuated, 
empty  of  anything  solid  or  digestible. 

Fatuism  (fac-tirfiz'm).  [ad.  F.  fatuisme,  (.  L. 
fatti-tts :  see  FATUOUS  and  -ISM.]  =  FATUITY  2 

1884  in  Syd.  So,:  Lex. 

Fatuitous  (fatiK-itas),  a.  [f.  L.  fatuit-ds  (see 
FATUITY)  +  -ous.]  Characterized  by  fatuity. 

a  1734  NORTH  Lives  II.  129  The  extremity  of  fatuitous 
madness.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  xxix.  427,  I  may  be  the 
most  fatuitous  . .  of  men.  1869  RUSKIN  Queen  o/  A  ir  i.  59 
In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  we  become  narrow  in 
the.  .conception  of  our  passions. .  their  expression  by  musical 
sound  becomes  broken,  fatuitous,  and  at  last  impossible. 

Hence  Fatu'itousnesa.        1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Fatuity  (fatm-iti).  [ad.  ?.fatuitt= Vr.fatuitat, 
ad.  'L.fatuitatetn,  i.fatuns  foolish.] 

1.  Folly,  silliness,  stupidity.    Now  chiefly  (?  after 
2)   in  stronger  sense:    Crass  stupidity,   'idiotic' 
folly ;  mental  blindness  caused  by  '  infatuation '. 

The  F.  word,  being  associated  with  its  etymological  cog- 
nate/rt/  fop,  has  usually  the  sense  of  'conceited  folly,  silly 

afScif.u.°"  !  this  sense!  'f  ''  occurs  in  Eng.,  is  only 
a  Gallicism. 

1648  Eilum  Has.  v.  28  It  had  argued  . .  extream  fatuitie  of 
rmnde  in  Mee,  so  far  to  binde  My  own  hands  at  their  request. 
1660  WATEKHOUSE  Arms  f,  Arm.  53  They  descend  to  the 
fatuity  of  bringing  wild  beasts  into  their  Gods  and  Emperours 
places.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xxiii.  (1824)  660  He 
confounded  delicacy  of  feeling  with  fatuity  of  mind.  1812 
H.  &  I.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  x.  (1873)  93  The  applause  of 
unmtellectual  fatuity.  ,859  THACKERAY  Virgin.  Ixxxv, 
O  strange  fatuity  of  youth  !  1878  LECKY  Eng.  in  i8/A  C. 
I.i.  10  Attacked  with  a  strange  fatuity  the  very  Church  on 
whose  teaching  the  monarchical  enthusiasm  mainly  rested. 
D.  bomethmg  fatuous ;  that  which  is  fatuous. 

1538  BALE  Thre  Lames  1386  In  vayne  worshyp  they 
teachynge rnennys fatuyte.  1887  F.  HALL  in  Nationt.fi.  Y.) 
ties  *  Star-gazing  . .  and  kindred  futilities  and  fatui- 

2.  Idiocy,  mental  imbecility,  dementia.  Now  rare 
1611-5,  BmoaAjut.  Mel.  i.  i.  ,„.  iii.  34  If.  .the  animal 

HALE  Hitt '  /Y  •'  ows]  fatuity  .and  sottishness.  a  1676 
a  nativitate.  jjejj  FLOYER  J>/tys7c'.  ^ulse^Watcha-l'^K 
Ancients  imputed  Fatuity  to  the  Refrigeration  of  the  Head. 

is  F-,m*?TLEV|?*": "•  """  '•  "'•  391  A  specics  of  Madness ; 
as  Fatuity  or  Idiotism  is  1779  JOHNSON  Lett.  Mrs.  Thraie 

,«PM  ?  -s  dreadful,  and  fatuity  is  more  dreadful. 
I7?7  M.  BAltim  Mart.  Anat.  (1807)  434  He  has  met  with 
Ihisappearance  in  cases  of  fatuity.  1884  in  Syd.fofTe* 

tratuO'Slty.  Obs.  rare-',  [as  if  f.  L.  *faluds- 
us,  \.Jatuus  FATUOUS  +  -ITY.]  =  FATUITY 

hJu1  £^2£i  Sadducismus  i.  90  Which  opinion. . is  stiffly 
hekL  _not  without  some  Fatuosity  and  Superciliousness. 

Fatuous  (fte-tuJ*),  a.  [f.  L.  fatu-us  foolish, 
Mlly,  insipid  +  . ous.] 

1.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  feelings,  utterances, 

ei6'  :  ST°RU      '  ^^""y  sil!y'  stuPid.  besotted, 
fainrmc'      .nV^   '  rue  ffappines  20  Mathematicians  arc 

s  F«»      ,2L  rLK  Max^'rom.  162  What  fatuous  thing 
tale.     1665  GLANVILL  Seeps.  Sci.  xiii    73  We  nitv    or 

augh  at  those  fatuous  extravagant*.     tS^  H^T  Bnrke 
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as  he  was,  was  not  duped  by  professions  of  regard,  1877 
M  IRLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  n.  277  The  fatuous  commonplaces 
of  a  philosophic  optimism.  1878  Bosw,  SMITH  Carthage 
33  Roman  Senate,  in  their  fatuous  disregard  for  intellect. 

2.  That  is  in  a  state  of  dementia  or  imbecility  ; 
idiotic.     Now  rare  exc.  in  Sc.  Law. 

*773  KKSKLXE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  \.  vii.  §  48.  133  Fatuous 
persons,  called  also  idiots,  .who  are  entirely  deprived  of  the 
faculty  of  reason  and  have  an  uniform  stupidity  and  in- 
attention  in  thuir  maninrr  and  childishness  in  their  speech. 
1842  M'tir.Asn  \s  Sheriff  Courts  Process  §  441  When  a  fa- 
tuous or  furious  person  has  been  cognosced.  1868  Act 
31-2  I'tct.  c.  100  §  101  Such  person  shall  be  deemed  insane 
if  he  be  furious  or  fatuous. 

3.  Fatuous  fire  :   =  IGNIS  FATUUS.      So  fatuous 
light,  vapour,  etc. 

1661  A.  DROME  F.pist.,  New  Yearns  £{&ThoM  fatuous 
Vapors,  whose  false  1'ght  Purblinds  the  World,  a  1668 
(-ice  FATfus].  1839  I!AILEY  Festus  xxxiL  (1848)  354  The 
fatuous  tire  Of  man's  weak  judgment.  1857  8  SEARS  Ath^tn. 
jv.  31  A  fatuous  light  that  shall  lead  him  astray. 

f  4.  In  Lat.  sense.     Tasteless,  insipid,  vapid. 

1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  ^  Mor.  8  b,  Truth  and  Knowledge. . 
where- with  whatsoever  is  not  seasoned,  is  fatuous  and  un- 
savourie.  1624  DONNE  Devotions  25  Instantly  the  tast  is 
insipid  and  fatuous. 

Hence  Pa-tuously  adv.,  in  a  fatimus  manner  ; 
Pa  tuousness,  the  quality  or  fact  of  being  fatuous ; 
imbecility,  stupidity. 

1876  ).  WEISS  /F/V,  Hum.  $  Shaks.  v.  154  The  fair  maid 
[Ophelia]  who  must  be  the  tenant  of  this  grave  so  fatuously 
dug.  i88a  Miss  BRADDON  Mnt.  Royal  \,  Such  wild  youths, 
she  told  herself,  fatuously,  generally  make  the  best  men.  1874 
MORLF.Y  Compromise  (1886)  27  In  both  orders  alike  there  is 
only  too  much  of  this  kind  of  fatuousness.  1884  West" 
inorlantl  Gaz.  i  Nov.  5/1  The.  fatuousness  of  the  policy 
.  -pursued  in  South  Africa. 

Fa'tuus.  rare-1.     Short  for  IGNIS  FATUUS. 

a  1668  DENHAM  Progr,  Learning  160  Thence  Fatuus 
fires  and  Meteors  take  their  birth.  1820  COTTI.E  Expost. 
Let.  Ld.  Byron  165  To.  .turn  aside  Whoe'er  may  take  thy 
fatuus  for  a  guide. 

Fat-witted,  a.    [f.  FAT  a.  +  WIT  +  -ED  2.]   Of 

slow  wit,  dull,  *  thick-headed  '. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  fl'ti.  ii.  2  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  .that 
thou  hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truely,  which  thou 
wouldest  truly  know.  1797  J.  LAWRENCE  in  Monthly  Mag. 
XLVI.  215  Grsve  and  pious,  or  fat-witted  sophisters.  1803 
SVD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859*  I.  62/1  If  they  are  endowed,  pro- 
fessors become  fat-witted.  1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old 
Home  (1883)  I.  374  These  ..lawyers,  slow-paced  and  fat- 
witted  as  they  must  needs  be. 

Faubourg  (fJbwr).  Forms :  5  faubourgh, 
fabo;u)r,  6  taubor,  ;foubour),  (fourbourg),  7-8 
fauxburgh,  7-9  fauxbourg,  9  fauberg,  7- fau- 
bourg, [late  ME.  faubourg,  fabo(u  r,  a.  F.  fau~ 
l>ourg.  From  the  isth  c.  to  the  beginning  of  the 
i7thc.  the  word  was  more  or  less  naturalized,  esp. 
in  Scotland ;  it  is  now  used  only  as  foreign,  with 
Fr.  pronunciation  or  (more  frequently)  semi-angli- 
cized as  fd'i'buT,  -bu*jg. 

Littre"  considers  faubourg,  formerly  also  vpd\.faux-bourg 
( = '  false  borough  ")  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  earlier-recorded 
synonym  forsbourg  (f.fbrs  outside  +  bourg  borough),  which 
is  the  source  of  some  of  the  Kng,  forms  given  a'jove.  The 
wor&  faubourg,  faux-baurg,  seems  not  to  be  known  in  F. 
before  isth  c.,  but  its  existence  in  1380  is  implied  by  L. 
falsus  bnrgus  in  a  charter  cited  by  Du  Cange.  Its  origin 
may  possibly  be  found  in  the  MHG.  pkalburgere  (also 
spelt  ftilo0rgere\  which  according  to  German  scholars 
originally  meant  'burghers  of  the  pale',  i.e.  'persons 
living  outside  the  city  wall  but  within  the  palisade';  it 
afterwards  denoted  a  special  class  of  non-resident  burghers, 
having  only  partial  civic  rights.  The  word  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  imperial  charters  of  13-141!!  c.,  sometimes 
latinized  &?>  phalburgenses  ;  and  a  charter  of  1365,  according 
to  a  French  translation  given  by  Laguille  (1727)  speaks  of 
'  des  faux  bourgeois  ditsen  allemand  Pfalbourguers '.  From 
these  facts  it  seems  not  unlikely  tiizX.  faubourg,  faux -bourg, 
may  have  been  evolved  from  fihalbitrgensis  or  its  punning 
translation_/fc/f«j  burgensis^/aux  bourgeois.] 

A  portion  of  a  town  or  city,  lying  outside  the 
gates;  a  suburb.  (In  Paris  the  name  is  slill  re- 
tained by  various  parts  of  the  city  which  were 
originally  suburbs,  but  have  long  been  included 
within  the  walls.) 

1470,  1489  [see  FABOR].  1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  3o874 
The  other  kepe  the  cytees  the  townes  the  castellys  and  the 
faubour^hs.  15*3  LJX  BERNE RS  Froiss.  I.  ccclxv.  596 
Theyr  foreryders  went  to  the  faubories  of  Sence.  1582-8 
Hist.  *Jas.  VI  (1825)  6  Neir  the  toun  wall  and  fauxbourg 
thereof.  1608  LD.  HERBERT  Trav.fr.  Paris  in  Life  11886) 
90  note,  You  must  conceive  they're,  .come  To  Fourbourgs 
St.  Germans.  1655  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  iCamden) 
II.  315  Mylo.  of  Buckingham  lyes  here  in  these  fauxbourgs. 
1739  OKAY  Jrnl.  in  France  Wks.  1884  I.  243  A  charming 
view,  .just  before  you  come  to  Lyons,  of  the  Fauxbourgs  of 
that  City.  1830  R.  CHAMBERS  Life  Jas.  /,  I.  40  The 
Canongate,  one  of  the  fauxbourgs  of  Edinburgh.  1877  D. 
M.  WALLACK  Russia  xxiii.  355  At  the  further  end  of  this 
fauber^  stood  a  fortified  tower. 

Faucal  (!{>kal\  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  fattc-es  (see 
next)  +  -AL.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
fauces  or  throat.  In  phonology  applied  chiefly 
to  certain  deep  guttural  sounds,  esp.  in  the  Semitic 
languages. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  18^6  T.  DOUSE  Grimm* s  L.  App.  A. 
179  Its  more  usual  affinity  being  for  the  faucal  a.  1883 
I. TAYLOR  Alpktibei\.  in.  §  3.  i  So  The  'faucal  breaths 'as  well 
as  the  linguals,  are  characteristic  of  the  Semitic  languages. 
1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Faucal^  relating  to,  or  arising  in  con- 
nection with,  the  Fa  acts. 


B.  sb.  A  faucal  sound. 

1883  I.  TAYLOR  Alphabet.  I.  nt.  §3.  180  *Ayin  is  the  most 
difficult  of  the  faucals.  Ibid.  I.  in.  §  3.  181  Che th.. a  ' frica- 
tive faucal  ',  was  a  strongly  marked  continuous  guttural 
sound  produced  at  the  back  of  the  palate. 

II  Fauces  (fgsfz),.^.//.  AlsoOfaulses.  [Latin.] 
See  also  FAUX. 

1.  Anat.  The  cavity  at  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
from  which  the  larynx  and  pharynx  open  out. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Gitydtni's  Quest.  Chirnrg.,  Demaunde. 
Whereof  serueth  the  encla,  and  the  amygdales  and  faulses 
and  where  are  they  sette  ?  1746  R.  JAMES  Introd.  Moitffefs 
I/ea/tk's  Iitifrov.  3 The  alimentary  Mass,  .is  thrust  towards 
the  Fauces.  1805  Med.  Jrnl.  XIV.  114  Without  producing 
much  affection  of  his  salivary  glands  and  fauces.  1878 
HABERSHON  Dis.  Abdomen  (ed.  31  33  The  anterior  fauces 
are  greatly  narrowed. 

transf.  1800  HUHDIS  Fav.  Village  17  E'er  he  pours  into 
the  distant  deep,  Through  the  wide  fauces  of  yon  hiant  cliffs. 

2.  a.  Bot.  The  throat  of  a  calyx,  corolla,  etc. 
b.   Conch.  That  portion  of  the  first  chamber  of  a 
shell  which  can  be  seen  from  the  aperture. 

1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Dict.t  Fauces^  the  gaping  part  of 
monopetatous  flowers. 

Faucet  (f^'set), sb.1  Forms:  5  faucett,  faw- 
cet(t,  5-6  fawset,  6  faucete,  -set,  (fasset,  faul- 
s^d,  -set),  7  faucit,  -sset,  7-8  fos.se t,  (foraet),  4- 
faucat.  [a.  Y.fausset  (in  sense  i) ;  of  unknown 
etymology.] 

f  L  A  peg  or  spigot  to  stop  the  vent-hole  in  a 
cask  or  in  a  tap  ;  a  vent-peg.  Obs. 

c  1430  Wyclifs  Job.  xxxii.  19  (MS.  V.)  Lo  !  my  wombe  is 
as  must  with  out  faucet  [1388  spigot]  ether  a  imntyng  that 
brekith  newe  vessels.  1616  SURFL.  &.  MARKH.  Country 
Fartiiet  To  giue  it  [ayre]  when  the  fosset  is  halfe  out.  1633 
B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  n.  i,  With  a  faucet  or  peg.  1741 
Compl.  /''am.  Piece  i.  v.  266  Give  it  Vent  ..with  a  Hole 
made  with  a  Gimblet ;  into  which  put  a  Peg  or  Faucet. 

2.  A  tap  for  drawing  liquor  from  a  barrel,  etc. 
Now  dial,  and  U.S. 

Formerly  more  fully  spigot  and  faucet ',  denoting  an  old 
form  of  tap,  still  used  in  some  parts  of  England,  consisting 
of  a  straight  wooden  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  tapering  to  be 
driveninto  a  hole  in  the  barrel,  while  the  other  end  is  closed  by 
a  peg  or  screw.  The  peg  or  screw  when  loosened  allows  the 
liquor  to  flow  out  through  a  hole  in  the  under  side  of  the 
tube.  Properly,  the  tjjgptmtm*  to  have  been  the  tube,  and 
the  faucet  the  peg  or  screw  las  still  in  the  Sheffield  dialect); 
but  in  some  examples  the  senses  are  reversed,  and  each  of 
the  words  has  been  used  for  the  entire  apparatus.  In  the 
U.S.  faucet  is  now  the  ordinary  word  for  a  tap  of  any 
kind. 

la  1400  Morte  Arth.  205  Vernage  . .  In  faucetez  of  fyne 
golde.  a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  77  He  asketh 
allowaunce  for  tubbys,  treyes,  and  faucettes,  1468  Paston 
Lett.  No.  549  II.  268  For  claretts  and  fawcetts  vi  d.  1530 
PALSGR.  740/1  Our  men  be  to  thrustye  to  tarye  tyll  their 
drinke  be  drawen  with  a  faulsed.  1549  CHALONER  Erasmus 
on  Folly  G  iv  b,  He  founde  a  backe  faulset  set  in  his  wyne 
vessell.  1630  RANDOLPH  Aristif>pus  (1652)  16  Thi  Nose 
like  a  Fausset  with  the  Spicket  out.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills 
(1872)  I.  285  In  spite  of  his  Spigot  and  Faucet,  The  States- 
man must  go  to  old  Nick.  1780  VON  TROIL  Iceland  igo 
A  hole  in  the  rock,  which  is  shut  with  a  spigot  and  faucet. 
1881  Miss  LAFPAN  in  Mactti.  Mag.  XLIV.  379  This  was 
furnished  with  a  half-dozen  faucets,  which  could  be  turned  on 
at  will.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Faucet,  a  wooden  tap-screw  for 
a  barrel.  1890  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  751  The  dripping  of  the 
water  from  the  faucet  in  the  sink  .sounded  sharp  and  distinct. 
fig-  iSW  T.  HOWELL  Arb.  Amitie  A  ij,  To  Lady  Talbot, 
It  is.  .more  commendable  to  learne  to  suppresse  thy  tongue, 
then  to  seeke  the  fasset  to  set  abroch  the  same.  1640  BROME 
Sfiaragns  Card.  in.  iv.  Wks.  1873  III,  160  In  every  man 
there  are  all  humours  to  him  that  can  find  their  faussets. 
f  b.  A  contemptuous  appellation  for  a  tapster. 

1614  B.  JONSON  Earth.  Fairii.  ii,  My  chayre,  you  false 
faucet  you.  Ibid.  n.  iii,  Speake  in  thy  faith  of  a  faucet. 

3.  Ufetl  as  a  synonym  of  ADJUTAGE. 

(11774  GOLDSM.  Surv.  E x Per im.P kilos.  (1776)  I.  407  The 
contrivance  of  the  fosset  or  ajutage. 

4.  U.S.  iSeequot.) 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Faucet,  the  enlarged  end  of 
a  pipe  to  receive  the  spigot  end  of  the  next  section. 

5.  attrih.  and  Comb.^  as  faucet-hole t  -seller.    Also 
U.S.  faucet-joint  ^see  quot.V 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  \\.  1.79  Hearing  a  cause  betweene  an 
Orendge  wife  and  a  Forset-seller.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  iii.  108/1  Tap  is  the  Forset  hole  made  in  the  head  of  the 
Barrel  to  draw  the  Liquor  out.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Faucet-Joint,  i.  An  expansion-joint  for  uniting  two  parts  of 
a  straight  metallic  pipe,  which  is  exposed  to  great  variations 
of  temperature.  2.  One  form  of  breech-loader  in  which  the 
rear  of  the  bore  is  exposed  by  the  turning  of  a  perforated 
plug. 

t Fau'cet,  Fatrset,  sb*  Obs.  [Corruption  of 

FACKT.]  =  FACET.  Also  applied  to  a  faceted 
stone.  Comb,  faucet-cut,  cut  like  a  facetted  stone. 

1684  R.  WALKER  Nat.  Exfier.  131  The  fausets  'i.e.)  those 
[diamonds]  that  are  ground  of  their  own  Octoedral  Figure, 
seldom  or  never  failed.  1685  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  2028/4  Lost. . 
a  little  Drap  containing  one  large  Stone.. and  three  little 
Faucets  weighing  about  two  Grains  and  half  each.  171* 
Ibid.  5055/3  The  2  Side-drops  faucet-cut. 

Fauch,  Faugh,  (fax),  sb.  Chiefly  Sc.  Also 
9  north,  fauf,  fawf.  '  A  single  furrow,  out  of  lea ; 
also  the  land  thus  managed,  Ang.'  (Jam.) ;  — 
FALLOW  sb.  2  and  3.  Also  attrib.  faugh  sheep, 
sheep  fed  on  a  fallow. 

15..  Scotith  Field  in  Percy's  Folio  MS.  I.  228  On 
the  broad  hills  we  busked  our  standards.  And  on  a  faugh 
vs  beside.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees,  1 7  Well 


happed  sheepe  are  the  best  for  an  hard  faugh.  Ibid. 
17  Our  faugh  sheepe  doe  not  afforde  soe  fine  a  wooll. 
1736  RAMSAV  Sc.  Frew.  118071  16  Farmers  faugh  gar  lairds 
laugh.  1791  G.  S.  KEITH  in  Statist.  Ace.  Scott.  II.  533 
Their  outfields  and  fauchs  are  rated  at  from  3$.  to  ior.  1794 
R.  MiciiiF.  ibid.  X.  2}Q  The  faughs  areapart  of  the  outfield 
never  dunged.  1876  Whit  by  (s'fass.,  Fanf,  a  fallow.  1883 
Almond  bury  Gloss,  s.v.  Fattf,  A  '  potato  fauf  is  when  the 
land  is  ready  for  the  sets,  and  also  after  the  crop  has  beta 
taken  out. 

t  Fauch.,  tf.1  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  fawch.  [From 
the  sense  app.  a  variant  of  FALLOW  a.1  ;  the  ab- 
normal form  may  be  due  to  association  with 
FALLOW  a.-,  of  which  fauch  (see  next)  is  the 
normal  representative  in  Sc.]  =  FALLOW  a.1  I. 

ifitS  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vm.  i  74  A  lin^e  wattry  garmond 
dyd  hym  vaill,  Off  colour  fauch  [L.  glatico}.  Ibid.  xu. 
Prol.  108  Sum  grece,  sum  gowlis  ..  Ulanchit  or  brovne, 
fawch  Callow  mony  ane. 

Fauch.  (fax\«.*  Chiefly  Sc.  Forms  :  8  feugh, 
9  north,  fauf,  6  fauch.  [Northern  var.  of  FALLOW 
a?  (:-OE.  *fealh-}.]  =  FALLOW  a* 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vi.  vi.  68  Amang  the  fauch  rispis 
harsk  and  star.  <  1565  LINDSAY  (Pitscottie)  Ckron.  Scot. 
(1814)  499  It  was  in  ane  fauch  card  and  rid  land  quhair 
they  moved  for  the  tyme.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m. 
73/1  Faugh  ground,  or  ground  lying  Faugh  . .  the  same  to 
Fallow.  17*1  RAMSAY  Wks.  (1848;  III.  56  He  likes  best 
To  be  of  good  faugh  riggs  possesst.  1876  Mid.  Yorksh. 
Gloss,  s.  v.  Fanf,  'A  fauf- field  ',  a  fallow-field.  1876  Whitby 
Gloss,  s.  v.  Fauf)  To  'lie  fauf  as  when  the  soil  is  left  to 
mellow. 

Fauch,  Faugh,?1.  Chiefly  &•.  Also6faucht, 
9  north,  fauf.  [var.  of  FALLOW.]  trans.  To  fallow 
(ground). 

15. .  Aberdeen  /ftg:(Jam.\  Sayandat[  =  that]hewald  nocht 
eir  nor  faucht  his  land  sa  air  in  the  yeir.  1703  THORESBY 
Let.  to  Ray  27  Apr.  Yorksh.  Wds.  (E.  D.  S.\  l-au°h.  1799 
A.  JfoHNSTONE  in  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  XXI.  159  A  part  of 
folding  ground,  enriched  by  the  dung  of  sheep  and  of  cattle 
. .  or  fauched  (a  kind  of  bastard  fallow)  and  manured  by  a  little 
compost  dung,  bore  three,  four  or  five  crops.  1810  CROMEK. 
Rem.  Nithsdale  .5V«£-(i88o)  69,  I  brawhe  can  faugh  yere 
weel-ploughed  lea.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Fang/t^ 
to  fallow.  1883  Almondbury  Gloss,  s.  v.(  They  say  a  man 
is  faufing  his  land  when  he  is  cleaning  it  with  no  crop 
on  it. 

Paucheon,  -ion,  -on,  var.  ff.  of  FALCHION. 

Faucial  (fg^'al,  -Jal),  a.  [as  if  f.  L.  fatui-, 
fauces  i^see  FAUCES)  +  -AL.  Cf.  FAUCAL.]  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  fauces.  Of  a  sound :  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  fauces,  b.  Bot.  Pertaining  to 
the  fauces  or  '  throat '  of  a  flower. 

1807  Ann.  Reg.  932  That  hoarse  faucial  noise  before  men- 
tioned. 1840  POE  IV.  Wilson  Wks.  (1864)  I.  423  My  rival 
had  a  weakness  in  the  faucial  or  guttural  organs.  1845 
LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  v.  (1858)  60  Stamens  , .  arising  from  the 
outside  of  an  annular  faucial  disk. 

Faucitis  Jgs^i'tis.  Path.  [f.  FAUC-ES  +  -ITIS.] 
Inflammation  of  the  fauces. 

1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Tkeraf.  (1870^  50  In  faucitis,  the 
strength  of  the  solution  [Nitrate  of  Silver]  may  vary  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc,  Lex. 

Faucon(e,  -oun,  -onet,  obs.  ff.  FALCON,  -ET. 

Faucylle,  obs.  form  of  FOCILE. 

Faud,  dial,  form  of  FOLD. 

Faudom,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FATHOM. 

Faue,  obs.  furm  of  FAIN  a. 

tFau-fel(l.  Obs.  [a.  Arab.  Jy/attfel.']  =  ABECA. 

1594  BLUNDF.VIL  Exerc.  v.  vi.  fed.  7)  545  That  Indian  tree 
which  is  called  Faufell.  1695  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  684  The 
Betel  and  Faufel  (the  first  of  the  Pepper,  the  latter  of  the 
Palm  kind).  Ibid.  766  The  Indians  chew  the  Leaves  instead 
of  Betel  with  the  Faufel  or  Arequa.  1755  JOHNSON,  Faufel^ 
the  fruit  of  a  species  of  the  palm-tree.  And  in  later 
Diets. 

Faugh  (f§).  int.  Also  6  fah,  6-7  fob,  7 
fough.  An  exclamation  of  abhorrence  or  disgust. 

1542  UDALL  tr.  Erastn.  Afiofih.  320  b,  All  y:  coumpaignie 
..crying  fob  at  suche  a  shamefull  lye.  c  1597  NASHE  Let. 
in  Grosart  Wks.  I.  Introd.  64  Had  I  beene  of  his  [Sir  J. 
Harrington's}  consayle,  he  shold  have  sett  for  the  mott,  or 
word  before  it  [H.'s  Ajax\,  Fah  \  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's 


ax\, 
ells 


Rev.  m.  ii,  Fough,  he  smells  all  lamp-oyle.  n  1679  LD.ORRERY 
Guzman  iv,  Faugh,  What  an  unsavory  Smell  assaults  my 
Nose!  i  1680  HICKERINGILL  Hist.  Ivhigsfism,  Wks.  1716 
I.  108  Foh  !  no  more  of  them.  1700  FARQUHAR  Constant 
Coupler  ii,  Faugh,  the  nauseous  fellow  !  he  stinks  of  poverty 
already.  183*  W.  IRVING  Alhambra  I.  291  'A  monkey  I 
faugh  I  .  .  I  hate  the  nauseous  animal  '.  1864  THACKERAY 
D.  Duval  vii,  Faugh  !  the  wicked  little  beast  ! 

Faugh,  var.  of  FAUCH. 

Fau;t,  fauht(e,  obs.  ft.  fought-,  see  FIGHT  v. 

Faughter,  dial.  f.  of  FALTKK  z/.3 

Faughter,  var.  of  FAULTEE  sb.  Obs.t  a  defaulter. 

Faughty,  obs.  form  of  FAULTY. 

Fauhn,  obs.  form  of  FAWN  v. 

Faujasite  (&jftsait).  Min.  [Named  after 
Faujas  de  Saint-Fond,  French  geologist  :  see  -ITE.] 

1844  DANA  Min.  524  Faujasite  occurs  in  square  octahe- 
drons. 1863-71  WATTS  Diet.  Chftn.  II.  617  ^Faiijasite, 
a  silicate  occurring,  together  with  black  augite  in  the  man- 
delstein  of  the  Kaiserstuhl  in  Baden. 

Fauld,  Sc.  and  dial,  form  of  FOLD. 

Fauld  (fpld).  Min.  [Perh.  =/<*«/</,  Sc.  var.  of 
FOLD.]  (See  quot.) 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  827  2  Fanltf,  the  tymp-arch 
or  working  arch  of  a  furnace.  1881  in  RAYMOND  iMin.  Gl. 

Faul(e,  obs.  form  of  FALL. 


FAULT. 

Fault  (fglt,  felt),  sl>.  Forms:  3-7  (8,  9  dial'} 
faut.e,  (5  fauute,  faujt\  4-6  fawt;e,  5-7  fait, 
faults,  5-  fault.  [ME.faut(e,  a.  OF.  fuute  (cm. 
(also  faut  mnsc.)  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  falla:- 
popular  Lat.  *fallita,  a  failing,  cuming  short,  f. 
"faliitus,  popular  Lat.  pa.  pple.  of  fallere:  see 
FAIL  v. 

The  earliest  recorded  spelling  in  Fr.  to  faute  ;  the  etymo- 
logical /  was  inserted  by  some  writers  in  15-171!!  c.,  and  this 
example  was  followed  in  Eng.  (our  first  certain  instance 
being  in  the  MSS.  of  Harbour  written  in  1487-0! ;  from  i?th 
c.  the  standard  spelling  has  been  fault,  but  in  Pope  and 
Swift  it  rimes  with  thought,  wrought,  and  Johnson  1755 
says  that  in  conversation  the  /is  generally  suppressed.  In 
many  dialects  the  pronunciation  is  still  (fyt).  ] 

f  1.  Deficiency,  lack,  scarcity,  want  of  (something 
specified),  rireinfl.  Also  used  absol.  (like  want) 
=  want  of  food  or  necessaries.  Olis. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4504  (Cott.)  Man  J>at . .  thoru  his  welth, 
na  fautes  felis.  Ibid.  5385  (Cott.)  Faut  o  bred  was  in  bat 
tide.  1340-70  Alex.  $  Dimi.  303,  &  whan  we  faren  to 
fed  we  finde  no  faute.  1373  HARBOUR  Bruce  IX.  318  [He] 
has  the  castell  tan,  Throu  fait  of  vach.  c  1450  HENRYSON 
Afor.  Fab.  60  The  Fowles  faire  for  fait  they  fell  off  feete. 
ri45o.S7.  C»MiVr/(Snrtees)7628  Hefande  faute  of  honeste. 
14. .  Pol.  Rel.fy  L.  Poems  (1866)  95  The  pore,  for  faute  late 
bem  not  spylle  !  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.clix.  193  They 
had  gret  faut  in  their  boost  of  vitayle.  1591  CONINGSBY 
Sieg-e  of  Rotten  in  Camden  Misc.  (1847)  I.  30  You  would 
have  thoughte  there  had  bene  noe  faulte  of  men. 

t  b.  The  amount  deficient  (in  an  account).  0/>s. 

1665  PEPYS  Diary  20  Mar.,  He.  .is  ready  to  lay  down  in 
ready  money  the  fault  of  his  account. 

f  0.  For  (the)  fault  of:  in  default  of ;  in  the 
absence  of ;  through  deficiency  or  want  of.  Obs. 

(1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  397/154  His  fon  haueb  moch  of  his 
lond  for  be  faute  of  pe  y-nome.  c  1330  Arth.  $  Mtrt.  7834 
Ded  me  weren  leuer  by  Ihesus  Thanne  starf  for  faut  of  ous, 
(-1386  CHAUCER  Sar.'s  T.  435  She  swouned..for  faute  of 
blood,  c  1420  Pallad.  on  llusb.  iv.  699  For  faute  of  that 
gete  other  thinges  goode.  1480  Bury  Wills  ( 1850'  56  For 
the  favte  of  sweche  issue  the  remandyre  therof  to  the  next 
heyre.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  tilt.  M.  A  itrel.  (15461  N  iij, 
Rome  is  lal!en..not  for  faute  of  money  and  armes.  1597 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  n.  ii.  45  One  it  pleases  me,  for  fault  of 
a  better,  to  call  my  friend.  1620  Frier  Rush  30  His  Masters 
shoone.  .for  faut  of  greasing,  -were  very  hard.  i6&<Gracian's 
Courtiers  Orac.  221  Seriousness  is  wanting,  for  fault  of 
which  great  qualities  have  no  lustre  in  them.  1794  BURNS 
Ganc  is  the  day.  We'll  ne'er  stray  for  faute  o'  light. 

f  2.  Default,  failing,  neglect.  Without  (any} fault 
(  =  Fr.  sans  faute) :  without  fail ;  hence,  for  a 
certainty.  Cf.  FAIL  sb.  I.  Obs. 

1:1315  Coer  de  L.  1214  Thou  schalt  ..  have.,  folk  inowe 
with  thee  ;  In  us  schall  no  fawte  bee.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds 
(1870)34  Who-so..benouthe  bere.  .heschal  paie  a  pound  of 
wax  for  is  faute.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  45  b,  If  ye  wole  telle 
me  your  name  with  out  any  faute,  I  shal  telle  yow  myn  also. 
<ri489  —  Sonnes  of  Aytnon  ix.  215  Now  shall  they  be 
honged  to  morowe  wythoute  fawte.  £-1500  Melmhte  318 
My  swete  loue.. there  shal  be  no  fawte  of  it.  1502  Bury 
mils  (Camden)  02  For  fawte  of  thithing  and  offryng  nectly- 
gently  forgotyn  iij  s.  iiij  d.  1513  LD.  BERNEKS  Froiss.  I.  xviii. 
22  Your  ennemies.  .be  within  iii.  myle  of  you.  .ther  shall  ye 
fynde  them  without  faulte.  1387  MASCALL  Govt.  Cati/e(j62j) 
182  They  are  bred  by  euill  meate,  and  fault  of  drinking  good 
water. 

3.  A  defect,  imperfection,  blameable  quality  or 
feature,  a.  in  moral  character.  (Expressing  a 
milder  censure  than  vice.) 

'377  LANGI..  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  209  NTe  vnder-nym  nouste  foule 
for  is  none  with-oute  faute.  c  1400  Afol.  {.oil.  100  We  are 
not  so  sikir  bat  we  be  wib  out  faut,  error,  and  vnkunning. 
r  1410  Chron.  I'ilod.  1226  In  me  fforsothe  no  fauat  her  nys 
1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Forrsx  vii,  Can  I  excuse  my  selfe 
deuoide  of  faut.  164.  FULLER  Holy  f,  Prof.  St.  iv.  xiv. 
308  Inat  godly  King.. had  some  defects,  but  few  faults 
1784  FRANKLIN  Autotiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  113  A  benevolent 
man  should  allow  a  few  faults  in  himself.  1785  BURNS 
kp'st.  to  J.  Lapraik  xvii,  There's  ae  wee  faut  they  whiles 
lay  to  me,  I  like  the  lasses.  01846  LANDOR  I  mag.  Com:.  Wks. 
1846  1.  464  Great  men  too  often  have  greater  faults  than 
little  men  can  find  room  for.  1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trar.  ii.  44 
His  independence  and  love  of  the  English  were  his  onlyfaults. 
b.  in  physical  or  intellectual  constitution,  ap- 
pearance, structure,  workmanship,  etc. 

c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  120  The  fairest  man  . .  Withouten 
faute  fra  held  to  fote.  1538  STARKEY  England  n.  i.  26  The 


smooth  skin.  1631  HOBBF.S  LmiatA.  n.  xvii.  86  Do  not 
;ee  ..any  fault,  in  the  administration  of  their  common  busi- 
nesse.  1675  VILLIERS  (Dk  Buckhm.)^K.  Poetry  74  Where 
can  one  [song]  be  seen  without  a  fault?  1713  SWIFT  CW«»« 
J  Vanessa  603  She  own  d  the  wandering  of  her  thoughts  But 
he  must  answer  for  her  faults.  1884  tr.  Lot*,  Logic  197 
An  essential  fault  of  the  Pythagorean  theory. 

O.  ]n  phrase  To  a  fault  (.qualifying  an  adj  )  •  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  a  fault ;  excessively 
extremely. 


(1852)  140  His  dress  is  plain  to  a  fault. 

d.  Comni.   With  all  faults  (now  sometimes  ab- 
breviated <  A.F.'  or  'Job  A.F.') :  with  all  defects, 
i.e.  the  seller  will  not  be  answerable  for  them 
1716  Z.W.  Got.  No.54ao/4  To  be  taken  away  with  all  Faults, 
r*.  An   unsound  or  damaged   place;   a   flaw 
crack ;  Mil.  a  gap  in  the  ranks.  Obs 
ISM  BARCLAY  Cyl.  *  Uflondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.l  9  Stoppe 
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all  the  holes  where  thou  can  fautes  se.  1595  SHAKS.  Jolm 
iv.  ii.  33  Patches  set  vpon  a  little  breach  Discredite  more 
in  hiding  of  the  fault.  1609  C.  BUTLER  Ftnt.  Man.  iii.  (1623) 
G  iij,  First,  lift  vp  the  stalls  . .  then  setting  them  downe 
againe.  .mend  all  brackcs  and  faults  about  them.  1698  Sill 
T.  MORGAN  Progr.  in  France  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (17931 
388  Major  Morgan,  observing  the  enemy  mending  faults, 
and  opening  the  intervals  of  the  foot,  to  bring  horse  in. 

5.  Something  wrongly  done.    Phrase,  To  commit 
(rarely  do,  make)  a  fault,     a.  In  moral  sen*e  :  A 
dereliction    of    duty;    a    misdeed,   transgression, 
offence.       Also    octas.    Delinquency    in    general, 
'  something  wrong '. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allil.  P.  B.  177  For  fele  fautez  may  a  freke 
forfete  his  blysse.  a  1430  Knt.  dt  la  Tour  (18681  66  Forto 
dense  her  of  sertaine  fauutes  that  she  haa  done.  1514 
BARCLAY  Cyt.  %  Uflondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  3  Faustus..To 
them  impulynge  grete  fautes.  1550  CROWLEY  Last  Trump 
753  Winke  not  at  faltes.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xli.  9,  I  doe 
remember  my  faults  this  day.  1748  BUTLER  Serin.  \iV&. 
1874  II.  310  Distresses,  .brought  upon  persons  by  their  own 
faults,  a  1853  ROBERTSON  Srrw.  Ser.  in.  xvii.  219  A  rest- 
less, undefinable  sense  of  fault.  1875  JOWETT  Pl,ito  (ed.  2) 
III.  250  A  fault  which  is  most  serious,  I  said ;  the  fault  of 
telling  a  lie. 

b.  A  failure  in  what  is  attempted  ;  a  slip,  error, 
mistake.     Now  somewhat  rare;  lady  teachers  often 
use  it  in  marking  school  exercises  (afler  F.  faute). 
In  early  use  esp.  f  a  clerical  error  or  misprint. 

1523  Lp.  BERNERS  Frous.  I.  Author's  Pref.,  If  any  faute 
be  in  this  my  rude  translacyon.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr.  Glasst  Aiijb,  If  faultes  escape  ..  with  penne 
spedely  amende  it.  1583  HOLIBAND  Camtio  di  Fior  359 
Leave  more  space  betwene  both  lines.  That  there  maye 
be  place  to  mende  your  faultes.  1633  E.  Campion's  Hist, 
{ret.  (at  end),  Faults  escaped.  1701  DE  FOE  True-born 
Eng.  Pref.,  The  Book  is  Printed  ;  and  tho  I  see  some 
Faults,  'tis  too  late  to  mend  them.  1725  WATTS  Logic  Ml. 
tit,  There  must  be  some  fault  in  the  deduction.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Grecian  Hist.  II.  35  The  other  army  . .  had  made 
another  fault,  not  less  considerable.  1845  GRAVES  Rom.  Law 
in  Encycl.  Metrop.  775/1  The  . .  faults  of  the  Florentine 
MS.  are  corrected. 

c.  spec,  in  Rackets  and  Tennis.  A  faulty  stroke  ; 
a  stroke  in  which  the  server  fails  to  make  the  ball 
fall  within  the  prescribed  limits. 

1599  CHAPMAN  Humorous  Day's  Mirth  E  ij,  I  gaue  him 
fifteene  and  all  his  faults.  1611  COTGR.,  Bisque,  a  fault  at 
Tennis.  1679  SHADWELL  True  Widow  \,  We'll  play  with  you 
at  a  bisk,  and  a  fault,  for  twenty  pound.  1886  H.  F.  WILKIN- 
SON Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  210/2  (Kacltets),  Two  consecntive 
faults  put  a  hand  out.  1888  j.  MARSHALL  ibid.  XXIII. 
182/2  (Tennis),  It  is  a  fault  if  the  service  be  delivered  from 
the  wrong  court. 

6.  a.  To  find  (a)  fault :  to  discover  or  perceive 
a   fault   (senses   3-5)   in   a  person   or  thing,     b. 
Hence,  idiomatically,  To  find  fault  (with,  -\af)  : 
to  express  dissatisfaction  (with),  criticize  unfavour- 
ably, censure. 

a.  a  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  iv.   479  Faute  ber- 
Inne  jif  bat  he  fynde  Mak   no  scornynge   me  be-hynde. 
1:1400   Rom.  Rose  3837   Grete    faute    in   thee    now  have 
I  founde.     c  1440   York  Myst.   xx.    183  Fautez  nowe  are 
founden    fele.       1563-7    BUCHANAN   Reform.    St.  Andros 
Wks.  (1892)9  Geif  the  regent  find  fait  quhairof  the  nomen- 
clator  has  nocht  advertysit  hym.     17™  ADDISON  Sped.  No. 
29  r  3  The  only  Fault  I  find  in  our  present  Practice      1841 
Luis  Ami.  Nts.  I.  63  If  he  find  any  fault  in  her  within 
three  days. 

b.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4850  Rule  vs  by  rightwisnes  . .  bat 

vs  foundcn  t>e.     1588  J.  UDALL  Diotrefhes 


---    --  ••--    ; ,   ""    •-    ""-"MM    ut.       1500    J.    UUALL   4/HVnjMVJ 

(Aro.)6  rinding  faut  with  him  for  one  thing  or  another 
1593  Tell.  Troths  N.  Y.  Gift  9  A  man  will  finde  fault  without 
cause.  1611  BIBLE  Mark  vii.  2  When  they  saw  some  of  his 
disciples  eate  bread  with  denied. .  hands,  they  found  fault. 
1656  Arl,f.  Handsom.  (166214  Eyes.,  over-curious  to  find 
fault  at  Art.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  led.  3)  III.  xi.  257 
Yon  find  fault  with  me.  1776  BENTHAM  Fragm.  Gait. 
Wks.  1843.1-  =30  If  nothing  is  ever  to  be  found  fault  with 
nothing  will  ever  be  mended.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  'ed  2) 
i  ,'  .,a.ra  not  S'ven  to  finding  fault.  1892  T.  W.  ERLE 
in  Law  limes  XCIII.  417/2  No  fault  was  found  with  my 
suggestions. 

7.  a.  With  reference  to  persons:  Culpability; 
the  blame  or  responsibility  of  causing  or  per- 
mitting some  untoward  occurrence;  the  wrong- 
doing or  negligence  to  which  a  specified  evil  is 
attributable.  Jo  be  in  (\  ones,  t  the)  fault :  to  be 
to  blame  f  To  lay,  put  (a)  fault  f  in,  upon :  to 
impute  blame  to.  f  To  bear  the  fault :  to  bear  the 
blame.  //  ,s  my  (his,  Ac.)  fault:  I  am  (he  is,  etc.) 
the  person  to  blame  for  what  has  happened 
f  rS77  LANGL.  /'./V.B.x.  ,03  And  leyden  fautes  vpon  be 

^f^^J^*^^c^s^ 

^^^r^^^i*^^ 

fs,w'i."'".'itf2'^:1)'ijTh's  was  my  naP'  mv  fortune,  or  my 
liwie.  looo  i  BLOUNT  tr.  Lonestareio  206  To  lav  the 
faulte  upon  Anthony.  ,«6S  BOYLE  OccL.  Reft.  ,v  xTi845) 
2J5l  heir  Superiours  are  in  the  fault.  17008.  Ltr.  C.FryUs 
FOE  F  I  34'  Tlle  Master  was  in  a"  tne  fault.  '1715  DE 


any  fauuof  mine. 
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*U  Incorrectly  in  plural,  by  the  attraction  of  poss. 
adj.  referring  to  two  or  more  persons. 

1738  Comtnon  Sens?  (1739)  II.  242  Where  this  happens,  it 
is  their  own  Faults.  1774  MITFORD  /\ss.  Ilartnony  Lai:g. 
228  It  is  our  own  faults  if  we  err  greatly. 

b.  The  defect,  the  '  something  wrong'  (in  things, 
conditions,  etc.)  to  which  a  specified  evil  is  at- 
tributable. (Phrases  as  in  a.) 

"375  BAKBOUR  Briice  \n.  298  Gift",  .he  thar-ofT fail3e,  The 
fawt  may  be  in  his  trawail^e.  1500  SmJ.  SMYTH  Disc. 
Weapons  21  By  the  negligence  of  the  Harquebuziers  . .  or 
by  the  fault  of  the  touch-boxes.  1656  H.  PHILLIPS  Purch. 
Patt.  <  1676)  15  The  fault  lies  in  those  fahe  rules  and  customs. 
1803  T.  BEDDOES  Hygeia  xi.  15  Rich  sauces  eaten  in  pro- 
fusion . .  are  very  frequently  in  fault.  1807  M?d.  Jml. 
XVII.  244  The  fault  . .  is  not  in  the  practitioner  but  in  the 
patient.  1859  TENNYSON  Geraint  <$•  Enid  1115  Creatures 
voiceless  thro'  the  fault  of  birth. 

8.  Hunting.  A  break  in  the  line  of  scent ;  loss  of 
scent ;  a  check  caused  by  failure  of  scent.     •(•  Cold 

fault :  cold  or  lost  scent.  To  be,  ^fall  at  (a^  fault: 
to  overrun  the  line  of  scent  owing  to  its  irregularity 
or  failure  ;  to  lose  or  be  off  the  scent  or  track. 
To  hit  off  a  fault :  to  recover  a  lost  scent. 

1592  SHAKS.  t'en.  *  Ad.  694  The  hot  scent-snuffing 
hounds. .have  singled.. the  cold  fault  cleanly  out.  1607 
TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1673)  107  Suddenly  the  hounds 
fell  at  a  fault.  1637  SHIRLEY  Laay  ofl'lfasnre  \\.  ii,  Give 
him  leave  To  follow  his  own  nose,  .while  lie  hunts  In  view, 
— he'll  soon  be  at  a  fault.  1687  CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  v.  i, 
Your  blood-hound  has  made  out  the  fault.  1749  FIELDING 
Tom  Jones  x.  vi,  Bad  bounds,  .never  hit  off  a  fault  them- 
selves. 1781  BECKFORD  Hunting  (18021  163  If  a  long  fault 
make  his  [the  huntsman's)  assistance  necessary.  1888 
Times  lo  Oct.  5/5  They  [bloodhounds]  are  at  fault . .  by 
overrunning  the  line.  1888  P.  LINDLEY  ibid.  16  Oct.  10/5 
The  hound,  .took  up  the  stale  trail. .  without  a  fault. 
b.  fig.  At  fault :  puzzled,  at  a  loss. 

[1626  WOTTON  in  Riliq.  Wotton.  (ed.  3!  550  We  are.. at 
a  fault,  in  the  Hunter's  term.]  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Lootit 
ft  Lugger  i.  v.  87  One's  conscienceoeing  at  fault,  an  appeal 
to  the  Taw  must  settle  the  matter.  1840  R.  H.  I)ANA  Bef. 
Mast  i.  i  My  little  knowledge  of  a  vessel  was  all  at  fault. 
1861  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Gryll  Grange  ii,  There  was  sufficient 
diversity  in  the  characters  of  the  rejected  to  place  con- 
jecture at  fault.  1886  SHORTHOUSE  Sir  Perch'at  iv.  121 
The  walls  and  courts  ..were  so  full  of.  .relics  of  the  past 
that  the  wisest  antiquarians  were  at  fault. 

\  c.  The  phrase  at  fault  is  sometimes  incorrectly 
used  in  the  sense  'not  equal  to  the  occasion',  'in 
the  position  of  having  failed '.  With  still  greater 
impropriety,  it  is  (according  to  Mr.  Fitzedward 
Hall)  frequently  employed  by  American  and  oc- 
casionally by  Eng.  writers  in  the  sense  of '  in  fault '. 

1876  L.  STEPHEN  Eng.  Thought  I.  vi.  324  The  many 
difficulties  in  nature  . .  when  made  the  groundwork  of  an 
argument .  .imply  that  the  creator  has  been  at  fault. 

9.  Geol.  and  Alining.  A  dislocation  or  break  in 
continuity  of  the  strata  or  vein.     Cf.  F.  faille. 

1796  Phil.  Trans.  351  They  discovered,  .a  fault.. in  the 
strata.  1813  BAKEWELL  Introd.  Geol  (1815)  263  Faults 

fenerally  decline  a  little  from  a  vertical  position.  1830 
.YELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  43  The  faults  and  dislocations  of  the 
strata.  1847  ANSTED  Anc.  World  vi.  108  Every  coal-field 
is.. split  asunder  and  broken  into  small  fragments  by., 
•faults'.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  it.  xxvii.  392  The  [ice]  beds 
were  bent,  and  their  continuity  often  broken  by  faults. 
1863  LYF.LL  Antiq.  Man  (ed.  T  159  A  valley,  .follows  a  line 
of  fault  in  the  chalk.  1883  W.  S.  GRFSLEY  Gloss.  Terms 
Coal  Milting  103  1  here  are  several  kinds  of  faults,  e.g. 
Faults  of  Dislocation  ;  of  Denudation  ;  Upheaval ;  Trough 
Fault ;  Reverse  or  Overlap  Fault ;  Step  Fault. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  In  coal-seams,  sometimes 
applied  to  the  coal  rendered  worthless  by  its  condition  in 
the  seam  (slate-fault,  dirt-fault,  etc.). 

10.  Telegr.  An   imperfect  insulation  ;   the  con- 
dition of  being  in  contact  with  anything  which 
impairs  or  weakens  the  current ;  a  leakage. 

1863  CULLEY  Handok.  Pract.  Telegr.  iv.  64  These  faults 
are  called  'earth'  and  'contact'.  Ibid.  iv.  65  Suppose., 
a  fault  to  occur  connecting  the  wire  to  the  earth  . .  This 
leak  will  lessen  the  total  resistance. 

11.  Comb.  Chiefly  objective,  as  fault-finder  sb. ; 
fault-finding   sb.    and    adj.  ;  fault-hunting  adj. ; 

attrib.  (sense  9)  fault-line.  Also  fault-reader, 
one  who  can  trace  the  correspondence  of  strata 
interrupted  by  a  fault ;  fault-rook,  fault-stuff  (see 
quots.) ;  fault-slip,  the  smooth  surface  of  the  frac- 
tured rocks  in  some  types  of  faults. 


vnderstande  the  Noune.  1852  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  iv. 
xxxv  (1863)  273  Social  faultfinders,  who  are  ever  on  the 
watch  for  error.  1626  BERNARD  Isle  of  Man  20  He . .  liveth 
upon  "fault-finding.  i86«  Miss  MULOCK  Chr.  Mistake  go 
Small  backbitmgs  and  fault-findings.  1622  DAVIES  Orclustra 
Jxv,  Correspondence.. That  no  "fault-finding  eye  did  ever 
blame.  1630  M.  GODWYN  tr.  Bf.  Godmyn's  Ann.  F.nr.  43 
I  he  most  fault  finding  could  not  complaine  of  any  want  in 
that  kinde.  1612  CHAPMAN  Widmues  T.  in  Dodsley  O.  PI. 
(17201  VI.  210,  I  must.. be  sure  to  give  no  hold  to  these 
fault-hunting  enemies.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vtsm.  vii.  197 
On  such  a  "fault-line  atmospheric  vicissitude  has  been 


,..  „,  . 

EIKIE    l,xt  Bk    Ceol.  iv.  vi.  524  The  line  of  fracture  is 
marked  by  a  belt  or  wail-like  mass  of  fragmentary  rock, 


FAULT. 


..nown  as  'fault  rock'.  1883  GRESLEV  Gloss.  Terms  Con  I 
Mining,  *Fanlt-slip.  1811  J.  FAHEY  A^ric.  Derbysh.  \. 
\.  §  3.  120  Extraneous  matters  filling  the  Fault  ..I  .shall  call 
them  *  Fault-stuff.  1877  [see  fan It-rock  above]. 

Fault  (t&t,  %*t)i  v-  **orms:  4  6  faut(e(ii, 
fawt>,  6  faulte,  6-7  fait,  9  Sc.  faut,  6-  fault, 
[f.  prcc.  sb. ;  cf.  OF.  fauter,  which  may  be  the 
source  in  the  older  senses.] 

fl.  intr.  To  be  wanting  or  absent.     Const,  dat. 

c  *37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saint s^  Lanrentins  778  pat  was  to  pat 
ilkeend:  Gyf  ocht  fawtyt,  It  til  amend.  1377  I.ANGL.  P. 
PI,  R  ix.  66,  I  fynde  bat  holicherche  Shulde  fynden  hem 
bat  hem  fauteth.  1398  TREVISA  Barth  Dt-  P.  R.  xix. 
i.  (1495)  860  Yf  lyghte  lackyth  and  fawtyth  ;  the  qualyte  of 
colour  is  not  seen,  c  1460  Lannfal  200  Today  to  cherclie 
y  wolde  have  gon,  But  me  fawtede  hosyn  and  schon.  1525 
LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  xxx.  87  Here  fauteth  company. 

f2.  To  be  deficient  /'«,  to  be  lacking  in.   Obs. 

1504  ATKINSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  xxxix,  Worldlye 
wyse  men  fawteth  in  thy  wysdome,  good  lorde.  1579  ^" 
in  Spenser's  Sheph.  CaL  Epist.,  Minding  to  furnish  our 
tongue  in  this  kind,  wherein  it  faulteth.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng. 
Secretary  i.  (1625!  A  jij,  I  will  blush  for  mine  errors,  where 
I  fault  in  ability  I  will  shew  you  my  will.  1606  HOLLAND 
Sneton.  Annot.  n  Hee  faulted  in  common  civilUie. 

f  3.  trans.  To  stand  in  need  of,  lack,  want,  be 
deficient  in.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  ix.  66  Poles  J>at  fauten  Inwitte. 
(11400-50  Alexander  2710  A  thing  ..  Barnes  be  wyngis, 
And  fautis  |>e  fethirhames.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  in.  i, 
I  fawte  L  [knyghtes],  for  so  many  haue  ben  slayne.  c  1475 
Partenay  6379  She  noght  fauteth  bat  haue  shold  A  lady. 

absol.  1475  Bk.  Noolesse  31  Be  this  way  the  ost  may 
never  faut. 

+  b.  impers.  =  Yt.  ilfaut.    To  be  needful.     Obs. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.)  v,  iii.  377  It  fauteth 
not  for  to  ymagen  that  they  ben  lesse  ferefull  in  hell. 

t  4.  intr.  To  come  short  of  a  standard  ;  to  make 
default,  fail.  Obs. 

14. .  tr.  Leges  Qnatuor  Burgorum  c.  19  in  Sc.  Stat.  (1844) 
I.  336  Gif  he  faltis  twyis  he  sail  be  chastyte  twyis  for  his 
forfnute.  Gif  he  faltis  thryse  [etc.].  1486  Stanley's  Ord. 
Lichfield  Gild  12  If  theseid.  .persons  wyl  absent  them-self 
..[they]  shal  pay  ij  pownd  of  wax  ;  and  as  ofte  as  ony  of 
them  so  fawteth  after  iij  times  monysshed,  to  be  discharged. 
1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  36  If  shotinge  faulte  at  any 
tyme,  it  hydes  it  not  . .  but  openly  accuseth  and  bewrayeth 
it  selfe.  ci6n  SYLVESTER Dit  Bart 'as (16-21)  n.  iv.  iv.  Decay 
512  Let  not  our  Fervour  fault,  Through  length  of  Siege. 
,71677  M ANTON  Serm.  Wks. (1871)  II.  187  He  hath  exceed- 
ingly failed  and  faulted  in  his  duty. 

•j*  b.  <\\\a.$\-tran$.  To  fail  or  omit  to  (do  some- 
thing) ;  to  miss  (one's  aim).  Obs. 

1522  St.  Papers  Hen.  F//7,  VI.  103  Wherin  His  Grace 
shall  not  faulte  to  indevour  Hymself  after  his  best  power. 
1527  KNIGHT  in  J.  S.  Brewer  Henry  F///,  xxviii.  (1884)  II. 
224  The  contents  whereof  I  shall  not  fault  to  follow  accord- 
ing unto  your  Grace's  pleasure.  1591  Tronb.  Raigne  K. 
John  (1611)  53  lie  mend  the  fault,  or  fault  my  aime. 

5.  intr.  lo  commit  a  fault,  to  do  or  go  wrong, 
hence  sometimes,  to  sin.  Obs.  exc.  arch,  rarely 
(yna&i-trans.  with  nent.  pron.  as  obj.  Const,  again st^ 
tot  toward.  Also  rarely.  To  fault  it. 

£-1400  Apol.  Loll.  66  He  fautid  be  error  &  be  vnkun- 
ning.  (11400-50  Alexander  2659  *Quat  has  he  fauted?' 
quod  be  frek.  1:1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  74,  I  faulted 
neuer  to  you  truelie.  1483  CAXTON  G.de  la  Tortrcxxx.  182 
Men  shalle  saye  that  she  fawted  in  dede.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Er asm.  Par.  Lttke  xv.  132  Whatsoeuer  I  haue  faulted,  I 
haue  faulted  against  him  alone.  1549  Comfit.  Scot.  xiv.  122 
I  exort  gou..  that  gyf  ony  of  }ou  hes  faltit  contrar  $our 
comont  veil . .  that  3e  correct  jour  selfis.  1602  WARNER 
Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xliv.  (1612)  211  They  . .  die  in  lingring  Tor- 
ments, who  Fault  to  their  Inquisition,  a  1603  T.  CART- 
WRIGHT  Confiit.  R/tem.  N.  T.  (1618)  27  He  that  marrieth 
another,  faulteth  against  the  former  wife.  1625  B.  JONSON 
Staple  0/"  Neius  n.  i,  And  where  my  dogs  have  faulted, 
Remove  it  with  a  broom,  a  1633  T.  TAYLOR  God's  J-udgem. 
I.  i.  xxii.  (1642)  86  The  people  of  Caesarea  faulted  greatly 
when  ..  they  called  King  Herod  a  god.  1647  WARD  Simp. 
Cooler  88  Poore  Coblers  well  may  fault  it  now  and  then, 
They'r  ever  mending  faults  for  other  men.  1825  SCOTT 
Talism.  xx,  He  hath  foully  faulted  towards  me,  in  failing 
to  send  the  auxiliary  aid  he  promised.  1871  BROWNING 
Balaiist.  96  Had  I  died  for  thee  I  had  faulted  more, 
f  b.  of  things.  Obs. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  x.  Ix.  (1612)  265  Somewhat  some- 
where faulteth.  1608  BP.  HALL  Char.  Virtues  #  V.  n.  101 
Everie  thing  faulteth  either  in  too  much  or  too  little. 

1 6-  To  make  a  mistake,  be  in  error,  blunder. 

1530  PALSGR.  546/2  It  is  no  marvayle  thoughe  I  faulte  yet, 
I  am  but  a  begynner.  ci$5o  CHEKE  Matt,  xviii,  Y°  greak 
fauteth  heer  in  y°  nomber.  1624  BEDELL  Lett.  vi.  95  Hee 
faults  himselfe  in  the  same  kinde,  that  hee  imputes  to 
another.  1692  Covt.  Grace  Conditional  47  If  they  faulted 
in  any  thing  about  the  Matter  in  controversie,  it  was  in 

S'ving  too  much  to  Faith.  1765  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1890)  178 
is  tongue  stammering  and  faulting. 

7.  trans.  To  find  fault  with,  to  blame  or  censure. 
Somewhat  rare.  Also  t  To  fault  (a  person]  with 
or  that :  to  charge  with,  find  fault  with  because. 
Now  chiefly  dial,  and  U.S. 

1559  BALDWIN  Mirr.  Magistr.  (1563)  vi.  b,  Or  shal  I  fault 
the  fates  that  so  ordayne  ?  1583  ABP.  SANDYS  Serm.  (1841) 
53  If  it  fall  upon  his  head,  let  him  fault  himself.  1590  T. 
WATSON  Eglogue  death  Sir  F.  IValsingham  276  (Arb.) 
169  My  mind,  .gins  fault  hir  giuing  place  to  sorrows  sourse. 
1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  4  The  lion  was  faulted 
by  the  lioness,  that  his  breath  stank.  1677  GARY  Chronol. 
H.  u.  i.  iii.  193  Josephus  is  to  be  faulted,  for  saying  that  it 
was  in  the  25th year.  1791  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Rights  of 
Kings  Wks.  1812  II.  415  Fault  the  poor  Flesh  and  quarrel 
with  the  Fish.  1842  S.  LOVER  Handy  A  ndy  xxi,  What's  that 
you're  faulting  now?  is  it  my  deal  seats  without  cushions? 
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1850  MRS.  F.  TROtLOI'E  Petticoat  Govt.  i6r  Her  manner  . 
could  not,  to  use  an  American  phrase.be  'faulted'.  1866 
LOWELL  Riglffw  /'.  Introd.,  The  Americanisms  with  which 
we  are  faulted. 

b.  To  impugn  or  mark  as  faulty,  rare. 
1585  ABP.  SANDYS  Serin.  (1841!  233  Any  deformity  . .  in 
the  body  of  a  naked  man  . .  is  soon  espied  and  faulted. 
1635  SHELFORD  Learned  Disc.  54  God's  house  is  abused 
by  them  which  bring  hither  hawks  and  dogs,  which  is 
faulted  in  our  Church-homilie.  1665  J.  SERGEANT  Sure 
Footing  58  If  Protestants  faulted  not  the  Rule.  1882-3  J. 
J.  MOMBERT  in  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knmvl.  I.  736  Twenty- 
nine  passages,  .faulted  by  Lawrence  as  incorrect. 

8.  Hunting.  To  put  (a  hound)  at  fault ;  to  throw 
off  the  scent,  rare. 

1873  W.  S.  MAYO  Never  again  xii.  164  A  way  !  By  which 
we'll  fault  their  staunchest  hound. 

9.  Ceol.  and  Mining,    trans.    Chiefly  pass.  To 
cause  a  fault  (see  FAULT  sb.  9)  or  break  of  con- 
tinuity in;  to  dislocate.   To  fault  down  or  through  : 
to  depress  (part  of  a  stratum),  to  drive  (part  of  it) 
through  (another)  with  the  result  of  causing  a  fault. 

1849  MURCHISON  Silnrift  vii.  139  It  is  faulted  on  the 
north-west  against  Old  Red  Sandstone.  1863  DANA  Man. 
Geol.  in  If  the  stratuni  were  inclined  at  15°  without  fault- 
ing, it  would  stand  as  in  fig.  D.  1878  W.  S.  SYMONDS  Rec. 
Rocks,  Black  slates  at  Llandeilo  are  faulted  through  the 
Caradoc  beds.  1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  ii.  8  Portions  of 
the  already  solidified  crust  were  faulted  down  or  depressed. 
1883  Science  I.  101  An  undulation  which  has  overturned 
the  folds,  and  has  faulted  them  in  some  places. 

fin-  l837  SlR  F.  PALGRAVE  Merch.  #t  Friar  ii.  (1844)  39 
Correct  reasoning  would  suddenly  be  faulted,  as  it  were,  by 
a  vein  of  wild  credulity. 

Faulted  (fjHt-,  fg-Hed),///.  a.  [f.  FAULT  sb. 
and  v .  +  -ED.]  Having  faults. 

1.  Having  faults  of  character,  faulty. 

1608  MACHIN  Dumb  Knight  in.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  X. 
157  A  maid  so  faulted  seldom  proves  good  wife. 

2.  Geol.  Cf.  FAULT  sb.  9. 

1858  GEIKIE  Hist.  Boulder  xi.  228  The  contorted  and 
faulted  strata.    1863  DANA  Man.  Geol.  727  The  inequality 
of  the  faulted  parts  of  the  veins.     1881  E.  HULL  m  Nature 
XXIII.  289  Durness  limestone  and  its  faulted  position. 

•)•  3.  Reproached  as  faulty,  impugned.   Obs. 

1628  BP.  HALL  Old  Relig.  xvi.  §  2  (1633)  4°  Our  Saviour 
.  .tells  him  .  .That  these  faulted  Traditions  were  of  old. 

t  Fau'lter.  Obs.  Forms :  6  faltar,  -our, 
faughter,  (faultor,  7  faultour,  fawter),  6-9  Sc. 
fauter,  -or,  6-8  faulter.  [f.  FAULT  v.  +  -ER  ',  and 
-our,  -OK  ;  OF.  \aAfautier  adj.  guilty.]  One  who 
commits  a  fault ;  a  culprit,  delinquent,  offender. 

'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  544  Of  sic  faltouris  thair 
haif  tha  brocht  fyve  hunder.  1556  J.  HEYWOOD  SfiderS, 
F.  xxiv.  10  The  faughter  . .  To  saue  his  lyfe,  apealtn  to  be 
repride.  160*  Henley  in  Arden  Rolls,  A  Presentment  of 
all  the  ffaultes  and  fawters  13  Octr.  1602.  1634  HEYWOOD 
Maj/den-head  well  Lost  u.  Wks.  1874  IV.  120  Punish  the 
faulter,  and  the  innocent  saue.  1708  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE 
St.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  n.  ix.  (1743)  81  To  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
belongs,  .the  goods  of  Pirates,  Felons,  or  Capital  Faulters. 
a  1706  BURNS  Here's  his  health  in  Water  2  Tho1  he  be 
the  fautor.  .Yet  here's  his  health  in  Water.  1840  Whistle- 
binkie  (1890)  I.  253  I'se  no  be  sic  a  fauter. 

Faulter,  obs.  form  of  FALTER  ».',  3. 

Faulter,  -our,  bad  forms  of  FAHTOR. 

Faultful  (fg-lt-,  fj'Hful),  a.  [f.  FAULT  sb.  + 
-FUL.]  Faulty,  culpable. 

1591  Troitb.  Raigne  K.  Jo/wdGn)  65  Such  meteors  were 
the  Ensignes  of  his  wrath,  That  hast'ned  to  destroy  the 
faultfull  towne.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  715  So  faresit  with  this 
fault-full  Lord  of  Rome.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  36 
You  are  the  children  of  men,  and  like  them  fault-full.  1856 
RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  ix.  §4  The  limiting  lines 
between  virtuous  contentment  and  faultful  carelessness. 
1876  J.  ELLIS  Csesar  in  Egypt  313  Thy  mercy  much  ex- 
ceedeth,  As  our  faultful  nature  needeth. 

Hence  Pau'ltftally  adv.,  in  a  faultful  manner. 

1859  RUSKIN  Arrows  I.  199,  I  have  been  mys_elf  fault- 
fully  answerable  for  this  too  eager  hope  in  your  mind. 

Faultily  (fg'H-,  fg-ltili),  adv.  [f.  FAULTY  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  faulty  manner. 

1.  In  a  defective  manner ;  defectively,  imperfectly, 
incorrectly. 

1577  tr.  Bellinger's  Decades  (1592)  42  Philosophic  doth 
..faultily  teach  many thinges  touching  God.  1580  HOLLY- 
BAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Incorrectement,  faultily.  1609 
DOULAND  Ornith.  Microl.  69  Many  of  those  Priests  .  .does 
read  those  things.,  so  faultily,  that  they  doe  not  only  hinder 
the  deuotion  of  the  faithfull,  but  also  [etc.].  1711  HEARNE 
CW/«/.(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  125  The  Inscriptions  are  also 
most  faultily  taken.  1888  N.  Amer.  Rev.  Feb.  198  However 
faultily  preached,  .these  Indians  had  heard  the  one  Gospel 
which  must  save  the  world. 

b.   = '  To  a  fault.'    See  FAULT  sb.  3  c. 

1855  TENNYSON  Maud  n.  6  Faultily  faultless. 

2.  In  a  blamable  manner ;  blamably,  culpably. 


Boi 

disposed  to  receive  impr ----- 

Lt.  Nat.  (1832)  II.  590  A  man  may  be  faultily  scrupulous, 
as  well  as  laudably  conscientious.  1773  MRS.  CHAPONE 
Imprav.  Mind(vm\\.  186  Depend  upon  it  the  corruption 
has.  .been  faultily  indulged. 

Faultiness  (f9'lt-,  fo-ltines).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-KESH.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  faulty. 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  having  blemishes  or 
defects ;  defectiveness,  imperfection,  f  To  faulti- 
ness :  = '  to  a  fault '  (see  FAULT  sb.  3  c.). 

1530  PALSGR.  219/1  Fautynesse../^/"^/^.  1561  T.  NOR- 
TON Calvin's  lust.  in.  263  Theyr  good  workes  are  but 


FAULTLESSNESS. 

begonne  and  sauoring  of  the  faultinesse  of  the  flesh.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  ff  Cl.  in.  iii.  33  CU.  Bear'st  thou  her  face  in 
mind?  is't  long  or  round?  Aless.  Round,  euen  to  faultinesse. 
1678  CUDWOKTH  Intell.  Syst.  (1808)  II.  331  The  first  atheistic 
instance  of  the  faultiness  of  things.  1726  SHELVO<:KK  I'vy. 
round  World  (1757)  326  The  faultintss  of  our  ship.  1793 
BEAT-HE  Moral  Sc.  i.  i.  §  n.  182  Pleased,  or  displeased, 
according  to  the  degree  of  excellence  or  faultiness.  a  1846 
LANDOR  hnag.  Con-v.  Wks.  (1846)  I.  69  Adducing  a  few 
instances  of  faultiness  in  Byron. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  having  moral  blemishes, 
of  being  in  fault  or  to  blame ;  depravity,  viciousness, 
culpability,  guilt. 

1571  GOLDING  Cah'in  on  Ps.  xxv.  21  As  though  David 
requyre  to  bee  preserved  cleere  from  all  faultynesse.  1628 
DIGBY  Voy.  Medit.  (Camden)  31  Such  as  I  could  not  free 
him  from  much  faultinesse.  1818  MRS.  SHELLEY  Frankenst. 
i.  (1865)63  My  father  would  be  unjust  if  he  ascribed  my 
neglect  to  vice,  or  faultiness  on  my  part,  1868  BROWNING 
Ring  ff  l!k.  vi.  (1889)  II.  242,  I  bow  my  head  ..  Break 
myself  up  in  shame  of  faultiness. 

Faulting  (fg'lt-,  f2'ltirj\  vbl.  sd.  [f.  FAULT  v. 
+  -IN&I.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FAULT  in  various  senses ; 
an  instance  of  this.    Obs. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatioiie  in.  lix,  Nature  compleinej*  sone 
of  fautyng  &  of  greuaunce.  1622  W.  WHATELY  Gotf s  llnsl. 
127  Some  grosse  outward  faultings  therein,  a  1665  J. 
GOODWIN  Filled  w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  155  His  faulting  of 
the  translation,  .doth  not  at  all  commend  his  skill  in  the 
original.  1679  KING  in  G.  Hickes  Spirit  of  Popery  50 
So  much  silence  and  fauting  even  amongst  Ministers. 

2.  Geol.  The  process  of  producing  faults,  dis- 
location of  strata  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1849  DANA  Ceol.  xiii.  (1850)  574  In  the  faulting  of  a  rock. 
1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  345  The  most  wonderful  shifting* 
and  faultings  of  the  beds  are  observable. 

Faulting  (f§'lt-,  fg'ltin),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING2.]  That  faults,  a.  That  commits  faults. 
b.  That  is  at  fault.  See  FAULT  sb.  8. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  Pref.  8  Faulting  fooles  and 
youthly  heades.  1837  BROWNING  Strajford  iv.  ii,  Pym's 
faulting  bloodhounds  scent  the  track  again. 

tFanltive,  a.  Obs.  In  5  faltive.  [a.  F. 
fau(l}tif,  -ive  ;  see  FAULT  sb.  and  -IVK.]  Faulty. 

1496  Seal  of  Cause  in  Pennecuik  Blue  Blanket  (1722)  14 
Quhair  it  beis  fundyn  faltive,  to  forbid  the  samyne. 

Faultless  vf§'lt-,  fg'ltles),  a.  [f.  FAULT  sb.  4- 
-LESS.]  Free  from  fault. 

1.  Without  defect,  imperfection,  or  blemish  ;  irre- 
proachable.  Said  with  reference  to  moral  character, 
physical   or   intellectual   qualities,   workmanship, 
beauty,  etc. 

13..  E.  E.  AHit.  P.  B.  794  Of  alle  feturez  ful  fyn  & 
fautlez  bobe.  c  1340  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  640  Fyrst  he  watz 
funden  fautlez  in  ms  fyue  wyttes.  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Ret.  ix.  (1843)  577/1  A  very  faultless  young  man.  1709 
POPE  Ess.  Crit.  253  Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to 
see,  Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be.  1770 
Junius  Lett,  xxxix.  203  A  fautless,  insipid  equality.  1833 
KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xii.  (1856)  88  A  singularly  beautiful 
bird,  faultless  in  its  purity  of  white.  1868  FREEMAN  Nortn. 
Cong.  (1876)  II.  x.  506  The  faultless  model  of  a  ruler.  1883 
GILMOUR  Mongols  xxxi.  358  Resplendent  in  yellow  coats 
and  faultless  hats. 

2.  That  has  committed  no  fault ;  that  is  not  to 
blame  ;  guiltless,  innocent.  Obs.  exc.  with  mixture 
of  sense  i. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chrm.  II.  758  Finally  were  he 
faultie  or  faultlesse,  attainted  was  he  by  Parliament. 
CIJ40  Order  in  Battayll  C  iij  b,  As  well  for  the  fault- 
lesse, as  the  gyltie.  1624  FAIRFAX  Godfr.  of  Boulogne  HI. 
39  For  our  sinnes  he  faultlesse  suffered  paine.  1607  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  HI.  710  Take  the  Traytor's  Head,  E'er  in  the 
faultless  Flock  the  dire  Contagion  spread.  [1855  MACAULAY 
Hilt.  Eng.  IV.  305  Rochester . .  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
informed  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Admiral  had  been 
declared  faultless.] 

fb.  occas.  trans/.  Not  caused  by  any  fault. 
Also  in  faultless  pardon,  a  pardon  for  an  alleged 
offence  never  committed.  Obs. 


of  baptisme.  1752  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  575  Obliging  the 
most  deserving  of  his  subjects  to  ask  a  faultless  pardon. 

Faultlessly  (f§-lt-,  fj-ltlesli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY2.]  In  a  faultless  manner,  fa.  Blamelessly 
(obs.}.  D.  Without  flaw  or  blemish ;  irreproach- 
ably, perfectly. 

1610  HEALEY  St.Aug.CitieofGodizj  Give  thus  much 
leave  to  a  poore  woman,  in  tender  affection,  faultlessly  to 
bewaile  her  spouse.  18515  FROUDE//Ml'.£«^.(j858)  Il.vin. 
245  The  fidelity  of  the  clansmen  to  their  leaders  was  fault- 
lessly beautiful.  1880  OUIDA  Moths  II.  362  She  is  faultlessly 
made.  1893  C.  H.  HERFORD  in  Bookman  June  83/2  No  doubt 
the  translation  is  faultlessly  correct. 

FaultlessneSS  (fg'lt-,  fo-Hlesnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  fault- 
less, fa.  Freedom  from  blame;  blamelessness 
(obs.~).  b.  Freedom  from  defect  or  blemish. 

1580  SIDNEY  A  rcadia  (1622)  429  The  wrong . .  you  doe  vnto 
me,  to  thinke  me  . .  so  childish,  as  not  to  perceiue  your 
faithfull  faultlesnesse.  1754  EDWARDS  Freed.  Will  iv.  in. 
(ed.  4)  292  Our  ideas  of  excusableness  or  faultlessness.  1818 
HAZLITT  Eng.  Poets  iv.  99  His  excellence  is  by  no  means 
faultlessness.  a  1853  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  n.  107  Perfection 
is  more  than  faultlessness.  1858  DORAN  Crt.  Fools  4  Venus 
.  .proud  in  the  conviction  of  her  faultlessness. 


FATTLTRESS. 

Fau'ltress.  rare.  [km.  of  FAULTEK  :  see 
-K.S.S.]  A  female  offender. 

1838  J.  SiKUTin.Ks  1'odic  Tales  16  Faultress  dire  to  laws 
above. 

Fau  Itsome,  a.  rare.  [f.  FAULT  sl>.  +  -SOME.] 
Full  of  faults,  faulty. 

1891  R.  KIPLING  in  Lippincoti 's  Mag.  Jan.  95,  I  like  that 
fault.  He  more  faultsome. 

Paultureffj'lt-,  fg-ltiiia).  rare-'1,  [f.  FAULTS. 
+  -URE.]  A  failing;  in  quot.  concr.  Decayed 
remnants. 

1820  KEATS  Hyperion  (First  Version)  I.  70  What  I  had 
seen-.Seem'd  but  the  faulture  of  decrepit  things  To  that 
eternal  domed  monument. 

t  Fault-worthy,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FAULT  z>. 
•f  WOUTHY.]  Deserving  of  blame,  blameworthy, 
culpable. 

1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Centric  To  Gentl.  Inner  Temple,  Such 
things  which  . .  he  iudgeth  faultworthy.  a  1656  Bp.  HALL 
Revelation  Unrevcaltd  §  n  In  both  which  extremes  these 
last  times  have  been  too  faultworthy. 

Faulty  (fglt-,  fo-lti),  a.     Forms  :  4-5,  9  dial. 
fauty,  4-5  fawty(e,  5  fawte,  6  fawtie,  fautye, 
6-7  faultie,  (6  faulte),  7  faultye,  7-  faulty,    [f. 
as  prec.  +  -Y 1,  perh.  after  Y.ftmtif.] 
1.  Containing  faults,  blemishes   or  defects ;  de- 
fective, imperfect,  unsound. 
a.  of  material  things. 

1435  MISYN  Maiding  of  Life  108  So  bow  settis  bi-self  on 
a  fawte  grounde.  <•  1450  St.  CuMert  (Surtees)  4082  pe 
walles  of  cuthbert  oratory  he  fande  bairn  mekil  fawty.  1530 
PALSGR.  312/1  Fautye  as  frujte  is  that  is  nat  sownde.  1577 
Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  171  Many  stretes  is  owte  of  order  for 
mendyng  vere  faulte.  1643  PRYNNE  Open.  Gt.  Seal  21 
Some  of  the  scales  for  ill  cloathes,  to  hftn/bvAu  engraven 
in  them.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1608)  I.  443  Here  they  made 
a  new  lioltspnt  . .  our  old  one  being  very  faulty.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virgil,  Lifedjii)  1. 29  He  [the  colt]  came  of  a  faulty 
Mare.  1759  tr.  Duhamets  Hast.  II.  i.  (1762)  115  To  pluck 
up  the  faulty  ears  as  fast  as  they  appeared.  1846  GREENER 
Ac.  Gunnery  jSj  If  a  barrel  be  faulty,  or  locks  inferior. 
1863  HUXLHY  Lect.  Wrkg.  Men  47  Faulty  as  these  layers 
of  stone  in  the  earth's  crust  are,  defective  as  they  necessarily 
are  as  a  record.  1887  S.  Cliesh.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Fauty,  '  These 
tatoes  bin  turnin  up  very  fauty.'  1888  Berlish.  Gloss..  Vtmty, 
anything,  .with  part  decayed  is  so  described. 

b.  of  immaterial  things. 

,  .'38°  WYCLIF  Wits.  (1880!  364  God  takib  bis  ordenance  in 
hischircheas..innowisefawtye.  1535  JOVE  AP°l-  Tindalc 
27  Whether  my  correccion ..  be  a  diligent  correccion,  and 
1  indales  translacion  fautye  or  no.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logike 
(1580)  34  b,  It  is  a  faultie  argument.  1649  W.  DUGDALE  in 
Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  174  If  Mr.  Leicester  do  knowe 
U  [my  comparing  of  Domesday]  to  be  faultye  . .  that  I  will 
not  deny.  1744  BERKELEY  Sin's  §68  The  origin  of  the  gout 
''«• m  a  faulty  digestion.  1789  BURNS  Let.  to  Miss  Williams. 
Where  the  expression  seems  to  be  perplexed  or  faulty  igjo 
MACKINTOSH  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  iSS  Those  . .  may 
consistently  blame  the  faulty  principle,  and  rejoice  in  its 
destruction. 

2.  Of  persons,  their  qualities,  etc. :  Having  im- 
perfections or  failings ;  apt  to  do  wrong  or  come 
short  of  duty. 

1574  tr.  Marlorafs  Afxalifs  40  The  cause  why  our  affec- 
tions are  fault.e,  is  for  that  they  runne  headlong,  and  haue 
no  stay  of  themselues.  1621  Bp.  HALL  Heaven  ,,pon  Eartli 
§5  Our  best  endeuour  is  ..faulty.  171,  BUDGELL  Sfect. 
Th(!iadles  are  generally  most  faulty  in  this 


•         T. J  »wyw     UKUWNHH*    J^ft    ^ftlSW 

Ihe  nice  distinction  'twixt  fast  foes  and  faulty  friends 

a.  fa.    lhat   has  committed   a  fault,  error,  or 

Offence  ;  guilty  of  wrong-doing  (obs.}.    b.  That  is 

in  fault  or  to  blame  (for  some  undesirable  results). 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.   B.  741  Quat  if  faurty  be  fre  and 

auty  )>yse  ober  Schalt  bow  schortly  al  schende  &  schape 

«v  ifc'r^0  WrU"  "?'•  (I88°>  364  Ellis  •"="  £»££ 
Swis  .S?-'S£nd  ™f,fawty  in  o^nance  of  bobe  his 
.wis.  1309  in  hng.  Gilds  i-° — ^  —  ^ 


fs480u?AeLL?:;cari±fs  w*  ™*  - 

ki- :.-•_.  .    .„'•,/. "/•,<;•"• ''•  i?  A  raultie  hum- 


means  of  whatever 
^B.  quasi-oak.   =  FAULTILY  "adv. 

ig  is  the  consciousness  of  having  lived  faulf 
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Faulty,  var.  of  FOUGHTY  a.,  musty. 
•t-Faulx.  Obs.    Also  fair.     [z.  OF./au/x,  Ft. 

faux  mfaux  du  corps  small  of  the  back.]  A  trick 
in  wrestling ;  a  grip  round  the  '  small  of  Ihe  back  '. 
1602  CAREW  Cornwall  76  a,  Many  sleights  and  tricks 
appertaine  hereunto  [' wrastling'].  .such  are  the  Trip,  fore- 
Trip,  Inturne,  the  Faul.v,  forward  and  backward.  l6ia 
DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  \.  6  They  practise.  .The  forward,  back- 
ward, falx. 

Faun  (f§n).  Myth.  Also  6-7  fawn.  [ad.  L. 
Faun-us,  proper  name  of  a  god  or  demigod  wor- 
shipped by  shepherds  and  farmers,  and  identified 
with  the  Gr.  Pan  ;  also  in  pl.famii  (cf.  Gr.  Tlavis), 
a  class  of  similar  deities.  (Chaucer's  fauny  is  the 
L.  plural.] 

One  of  a  class  of  rural  deities  ;  at  first  represented 
like  men  with  horns  and  the  tail  of  a  goat,  after- 
wards with  goats'  legs  like  the  Satyrs,  to  whom 
they  were  assimilated  in  lustful  character. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  !v.  1544  On  satiry  and  fawny 
more  and  lesse,  pat  halue  goddes  ben  of  wildernesse.  c  1386 
—  Knt.'s  T.  2070  Njmphes,  Faunes,  and  Amadriades.  1579 
SPENSER  Sheph.  Cat.  July  77  Here  han  the  holy  Faunes 
resourse.  1631  MASSINGER  Emp.  East  III.  iii,  The  poets' 
dreams  of  lustful  fauns  and  satyrs.  1728  SWIFT  Let.  14  Sept. 
in  Wks.  (1841)  II.  105  The  muses  and  the  fawns  . .  will 
crown  you  with  joy.  1830  SCOTT  Demonol.  iv,  These  silvans, 
satyrs  and  fauns.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  cxviii,  Arise 
and  fly  The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast. 

Faun,  obs.  form  of  FAWN. 

Fauna  (fg'na).  PL  fauna;  also  faunas. 
[mod.L.  fauna,  an  application  of  the  pr.  name  of 
a  rural  goddess,  the  sister  of  Faunus  (see  FAUN)  ; 
used  by  Linna-us  in  the  title  of  his  work  Fauna 
Suecica  (1746),  a  companion  volume  to  his  Flora 
Suecica  (1745).  Cf.  FLOKA.] 

1.  A  collective  term  applied  to  the  animals  or 
animal  life  of  any  particular  region  or  epoch. 

1771  Let.  in  G.  White  Selborne  (1876)  143  He  should  be  able 
to  account  for  the . .  manner  of  life  of  the  animals  of  his  own 
Fauna.  1828  FLEMING  Hist.  Brit.  Anita.  Pref.  7  A  few 
additions  were  afterwards  made  to  this  division  of  the 
British  Fauna  by  Ray.  1844  I'ist.  Creat.  (ed.  4)  99  Fossils 
do  not  form  the  sole  memorials  of  the  extraordinary  fauna 


boniferous_  fauna.     1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  xii.  (18731 
A  narrow  isthmus  now  separates  two  marine  faunas. 
LE  CONTE  Elem.  Geol.  (1879)  155  There  are  .  .geographi 
faunae  and  florae  and  geological  faunae  and  florae. 
the 


any   geo- 


2. A   treatise   upon   the   animals    of 
graphical  area  or  geological  period. 

1885  A.  NEWTON  in  Evcycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  XVIII.  ,6  A 
rapid  survey  of  the  ornithological  works  which  come  more 
or  less  under  the  designation  of '  Fauna; '. 

Fau-nal,  a.1  rare.  [f.  FAUN  +  -AL.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  Faun,  or  to  Fauns. 

1592   R.  D.   Hypnerotomachia    97  b,    Horned   faunes 
solemnising   their    faunall    feasts.       1849    Fraser's    Mag. 
XXXIX.  105  A  pastoral,  or  rather  'faunal',  sketch. 

Fau-nal,  a?  [f.  FAUN-A  +  -AL.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  fauna  of  a  country. 

1877  LE  CONTE  Elem.  Ceol.  (18791  161  The  whole  earth 
has  been  divided  into  six  principal  faunal  regions  1884 
Atltenxum  10  May  602/2  Their  faunal  distribution.  1880 
APLIN  Birds  Oxfordsh.  Pref.,  The  series  of  county  faunal 
works. 

Faund(e,  obs.  form  of found,  pa.  t.  of  FIND. 

Fauness  (fg'nes).    nonce-tvd.    A  female  faun. 

1890  Sat.  Rev.  n  Oct.  437/1  The  fauness  or  satyress 
grows  a  little  monotonous. 

t  Fan-nic,  a.  Obs.-"  [as  if  ad.  L.  *faunic-us, 
f.  Faunus :  see  FACN  and  -ic.]  (See  quot.) 

1674-81  •  BLOUNT  Clossofr.,  Fannick  (faunicus\  wild, 
woodish,  rude.  1692-1732  in  COLES. 

Faunist  (fji-nist).  [f.  FAUN-A  +  -I8T.]  One  who 
studies  or  treats  of  the  fauna  of  a  country  or  district 

1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  I.  173  The  critical  Faunist  may 
possibly  censure  us.  1813  G.  Low  Fauna  Oread.  Pref.  10 
io  assist  the  young  Orkney  Faunist  in  classing.  1851 
Frase^s  Map.  XLI 1 1.  253  The  male  mugil. .  was  caughtis 
faumsts  are  in  the  habit  of  catching  male  moths. 

Faunistic  Jgni-stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -io.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  faunist;  hence,  relating  to  a 
fauna.  Faunistic  position :  the  place  in  a  fauna 
assigned  by  a  faunist  to  a  certain  animal. 


Fannistical  (fjni-stik'al),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 
=  prec.  Hence  Pauni-stically  adv.,  in  a  faunisti- 
cal  manner,  as  a  faunist  would 

orders  ™A<"*;{;"  8   Au*i.I»/1   Specialists  of  different 
orders  and  families.. treat  the  subject  faunistically. 

Faunological  (fgnrfp-djikal),  a.     [f.  next  + 
'sal             °f  °f  Pertaini"g  to  faunology. 
fpmnf-ir-  -.^rti : i  __.    i  '  32^  raunoiogical   and  sys- 


Faunology  (fgn?-16d3i).  rare.  [f.  FAUNA  + 
-ology  :  see  -LOGY.]  That  department  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
animals. 

tPaunsere.  Obs.  rart-\  [app.  a  corruption  of 
Jl .  vaussure(  ^  moAJT.nmtfltn)  ]  A  vaulted  roof. 


FAUSSEBRAIE. 

|       1460  Lybcaus  Disc.  1817  The  rof  alone  unlek,  And  Ihe 
faunsere  [v.r.  fasoure,  vasure]  ek,  As  hyt  woldc  asunder. 

Fannship  (f  ji-njip).    [f.  FAUN  +  -SHIP.]    The 

attribute  of  being   a  faun. 

1860  HAWTHORNE  Mart.  Faun  xii.  (1883)  128  The  fact  of 
his  fnunship  being  otherwise  so  probable. 

t  Faunt.  Obs.  Also  4  fant,  fawnt.  [Aphetic 
form  of  OF.  enfaunt,  enfant :  see  INFANT.  The 
shortened  form  has  not  been  found  in  Fr.,  but  It. 
has  the  corresponding  fante  boy,  servant,  foot- 
soldier,  whence  Ger.  fant.}  An  infant,  a  child, 
a  young  person. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  161  At  pe  fote  ber-of  [i.e.  of  be 
crystal  clyffe]  ber  sete  a  faunt.  1382  WYCLIF  Lev.  xii.  3  The 
eijt  day  the  fawnt  shal  be  circumcidid.  a  1400-50  A  lexaiiit.r 
4629  For  quilk  a  frek  is  hot  a  fant  ban  is  he  first  simple. 

t  Fan'ntetin.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  faun-,  fawn- 
t(e)kyn(e,  5  fantekyn.  [dim.  of  FAUNT  :  see 
-KIN.]  A  little  child,  an  infant. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  213,  I  shal  dwelle  as  I  do  my 
deuore  to  shewen,  And  cenformen  fauntekynes.  1393  /!•!,/. 
C.  xi.  182  Fauntekynes  and  fooles.  7,11400  Mortc  Art/i'. 
845  He  has  fretyne  . .  als  fele  fawntekyns  of  freeborne 
childyre  1  £1440  Gcsta  Rom.  Ixi.  260  (Harl.  MS.)  Whanne 
I  was  a  fantekyn,  I  was  fonde  in  a  toune,  in  a  cradyl. 

t  Fau'ntelet.  Obs.  [Aphetic  f.  OF.  enfantelet : 
see  FAUNT  and  -LET.]  A  little  child. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xii.  310  '  Je,  farewel  fyppe ',  quath 
fauntelet. 

t  Famntelte.  Obs.    [A  badly-formed  abstract 
norm  from  prec.]     Childishness. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  146  Withouten  fauntelte  or  foly 

t Fanntempere.   Obs.  rare-1.     A  dish  iii 

old  cookery. 

<ri430  Two  Cookery-tks.  19  Fauntempere— Take  Al- 
maunde  mylke,  .&  floure  of  rys,  Sugre  [etc.]. 

Faurd,  Sc.  pronunc.  of  favoured;  only  in  com- 
pounds, as  ill-,  well-fauni. 

Fause,  Sc.  and  dial,  form  of  FALSE  a. 

Fau-se-house.  Sc.  [f.fause,  Sc.f.  of  FALSE  a. 
+  HOUSE.]  A  hollow  made  in  a  corn-stack,  with 
an  opening  on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  wind, 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  corn. 

1785  BURNS  Halloween  x,  Nell  had  the  fause-house  in  her 
mm  ,  She  pits  herself  and  Rob  in. 

t  Fan-sen,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  valson,  7  valsen, 
9  dial,  fazen.  A  kind  of  eel.  Applied  variously 
to  a  fresh  or  salt-water  eel,  and  to  a  small  or  large 
eel  (see  quotsX  Msofausen-eel. 

1547  BooRDE  Brev.  Health  Ixxxvii.  35  b.  Take  the  fatnes 
of  a  valson  ele.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  (1733)  31  Of  Eeles 
there  are  two  sorts  :  the  one  Valsen,  of  best  taste,  comming 
from  the  fresh  riuers..the  other,  bred  in  the  salt  water  & 
called  a  Conger  Eele.  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxi.  100  The 
wave-sprung  entrails,  about  which  fausens  and  other  fish 
Did  shoal,  c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Hundred  of  Berkeley  (1883) 
319  A  fauson,  or  great  fat  eele.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
n.  325/1  An  Eel  [is]  first  a  Fausen,  then  a  Grigg  1708 


t  Fan-sen,  a.  Obs. 

cnS91  ?{""%•  Kai^!e  K-  y«*"  ('«»)  53  The  Friars  chest 
filld  with  a  fausen  Nunne.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  n.  v 
57  f  ausen  sluts,  like  Bartholomew  Faire  pig  dressers. 

Fauserite  (fo-sereit).  Min.  [Named  by 
Breithaupt  (1865)  from  Fauser  name  of  a  gentle- 
man at  Pesth  +  -ITE.]  (See  quots.) 

1868  DANA  Min.  645  Fauserite.  .From  Herrengrund  in 
Hungary.  1879  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VI.  611  Fauserite, 
a  native  magnesio-manganous  sulphate. 

Fa.uson,  obs.  form  of  FASHION. 

t  Fan-sonry.  Obs.  Also  7  fauxonry.  [ad 
Ot  .faussonerie,  fauxonerie,  i.faussoner  to  deceive, 
i.faus  FALSE.]  Fraud,  in  the  legal  sense;  falsifi- 


1  f  »r        T •  •»  J  '  fuiua*icu   wiiil 

loss  of  Member  and  Estate.  IKd.  122  Fauxonry  is  of  several 
degrees  or  kinds,  as  falsifying  the  King's  Charter,  ./a/si- 


~  • —          j — -v^.'.ft    »'«  ".«£  » 

Jymg  of  Money,  .or  falsifying  of  Measures. 

Faussebraie,    -braye     (fos,bi|).     Fortif. 

forms:  a.  5  fawoe-,  fawese-,  (6  faws-)  braye, 
9  fausse-braie,  7-  fausse-braye.  0.  7-8  false- 
bray,  (7  falsbray).  [a.  f '. fausse-braie ,  l.fausse, 
fern,  of  faux  false  +  braie  :  see  BKAYE.]  An  arti- 
ficial mound  or  wall  thrown  up  in  front  of  the 
main  rampart.  In  early  use,  a  covered  way. 

«.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  iii.  77  A  fawcebraye 
vpon  a  roche,  thrughe  y  whiche  reynawde  . .  wente  oute 
vnder  couerte.  Ibid.  vi.  149  Also  he  made  y  portcolisse 
fawesebrayes,  &  barbacanes  well  defensable.  1523  St 
Papers  Henry  VIII,  IV.  38  Having  noo  bulwarks  nor 
fawsbrayes._  1688  CAPT.  J.  S.  Fortification  57  The  onely 


x.  vii.  (Rtldg.)  II.  74  A  second  wall,  about  ,2  feet  high, 
called  a.fansse  braie.  .surrounded  the  first.     1855  SMEDLEY 


tee 


hers  . . 
h  Our 


FAUSSE-BBAYED. 

attril}.  1813  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Dcsf.  VIII.  551 
Having  esculaded  the  fausse  braie  wall. 

t  Fansse-brayed,  ///.  a.   Obs.    [f.  prcc.  + 

-j;n  -'.]     Pruviucd  with  a  faussc-braye. 

^1530  Lix  UKKSKKS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  187  A  hous 
.  .\\cl  bolwarked  and  fausbrayed. 

Paussee,  var.  of  FOSSEE,  Obs. 

Fausvs)et,  obs.  form  of  FAUCET. 

Faust  (fgstl,  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  fttnsl-us,  f. 
ft.vcre  to  favour.]  Happy,  lucky. 

1692-1732  in  COI.KS.  1721-1800  in  BAILKY.  1890  10.  JOHN- 
SON Rise  of  _  Christendom  73  The  Emperor,  .ascending  the 
Capitol  amidst  faust  acclamations  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  tongues. 

Fausted,  var.  of  FOUSTID. 

t  PaU'stitude.  Ql>s-*  [as  if  ad.  L.  *fausti- 
tudo,  i.faustus  :  see  FAUST.]  *  Good  luck  '. 

1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

t  Pau'Stity.  Obs*  [ad.  L.  faustital-tui,  f. 
fattstits  (see  I-AUST).]  *  Good  luck,  happiness*. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1729  M.  RALPH  Misc.  Poems 
243,  I  send  you  Health.  .And  length  and  faustity  of  Days. 

Faut.e,  var.  of  FAULT. 

Pauterer  (fgtorau).     [t.fauter,  for  FAUTOR  + 


-EH.]     =  FAVTO!l. 
a  1662  in  Heylyn  Land  (1668)  i, 


q8  Thou  art  the  fauterer 

of  all  Wickedness.  1817  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Ormond  vi. 
(1832)  60  Father  Jos  was  by  no  means,  .a  friend  or  fauterer 
of  sir  Ulick. 

II  Fauteuil  (fJtfy).  [a.  F.  fautcuil,  f.  OF. 
faudeteuil,  faldestoel  \—  med.L.  faldistolium  FALD- 
STOOL.] An  arm-chair. 

1744  GRAY  in  Gosse  Life  (1882)  74  Squatted  me  into 
a  fauteuil.  1771  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  Cntess.  Ossory  (1857)  V. 
324  The  mountain  -  gods  .  .  pulling  their  fautcuils  across 
a  continent.  1813  Examiner  i  Feb.  71/2  Sofas,_/iw&w7.r, 
c<v«0&-tables,  girandoles.  1866  M  RS.  H.  WOOD  St.  Martin's 
Eve  xxiv.  (1874)  299  Her  grandmamma's  fauteuil. 

t  Pau'tive,  <z.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *fau- 
tlvus,  f.  favere  to  favour.]  Tending  to  favour, 
favourable.  Const,  of,  to. 

1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Land.  37  Such  instances  as  were 
by  wise  men  observed  Fautive  of  its  progress.  Ibid,  no 
No  corner  of  the.  .Land  to  be  fautive  to  it  or  polluted  by  it. 

Pautor  (fg'toi,  -s.i).  Forms:  4-7  fautour(e, 
(6  fauctour\  5-6  fawter,  -or,  -our,  6-7  fauter, 
4,  6-  fautor.  Also  6-7  erron.  faultor,  -or,  -our. 
[ad.  f.fauteurt  ad.  L.  fautor  ',  f.  favere  to  favour.] 
One  who  favours  ;  a  favourer. 

1.  An  adherent,  partisan,  supporter,  abettor. 

c  1330  R.  BHUNNE  Cliron.  (1810)  209  Him  and  his  fau  tours 
he  cursed  euerilkon.  1587  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls*  IV.  443 
But  Symon  and  lohn,  with  here  fautoures,  stopped  be  wayes 
al  aboute.  ^1450  St.  Cntkbert  iSurtees)  8356  With  J>air 
fautours  all  in  fere.  1527  in  Fiddes  Wolsey  \\.  (1726)  141, 
I  shall,  .never  more.  .hide,  .such  heresies,  .nor  their  auctors 
or  fawtors.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Worcester  xx,  For  princes 
faultes  his  faultors  all  men  teare.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist. 
Turks  (162  1)693  This  matter  was  with  great  heat  debated.  . 
either  part  having  great  faultonrs.  1713  DEHHAM  Phys. 
Theol.  v.  i.  312  Cartes  .  .  hath  been  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  a  Fautor  of  Atheism.  1786  H.  TOOKE  Purley 
(1798)  I.  398  His  lordship  and  his  fautors  will  do  well  to 
contend  stoutly  ..  for  their  doctrine  of  language.  1832 
AUSTIN  Jnrispr.  ("1879)  I.  vi.  289  [Hobbes]  is  not  of  the 
apologists  and  fautors  of  tyranny.  1890  E.  JOHNSON  Rise 
Christendom  472  Montalembert,  the  great  fautor  and  de- 
fender of  the  monks. 

1  2.  A  protector,  patron.   Obs. 

1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  304  The  archbishop  .  .  cursed  him 
for  contumacie,  and  great  fautoure  of  heretikes.  1548  W. 
PATTEN  Expedition  Scot.  Ded.  in  Arb.  Garner  HI.  52  His 
most  benign  fautor  and  patron.  1605  CAMDEN  Rent.  (1637) 
346  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glocester,  a  noble  fautor  of  good 
letters,  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  i.  441  O  thou  that  all  things 
seest,  Fautor  of  Chrysce.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  n.  xii. 
321  He  [a  star]  is  the  Fautor  of  Serenity.  1691  WOOD  A  th, 
Oxon  I.  24  By  the  favour  of  his  Patron,  and  fautor  of  his 
Studies,  .he  was.  .made  Scholar  or  Pastor. 

Pautorship  (fg'tsjjip).  [f.  prec.  +-SHIP.]  The 
fact  or  condition  of  being  a  fautor  ;  partisanship. 

1863  ALFORD  Grk.  Test.  (ed.  5)  I.  Prolegomena  76  The 
comparative  absence  of  blind  fautorship  of  the  received 
text.  1888  H.  C.  LEA  Hist.  Inquisition  I.  167  This  final 
effort  .  .  was  naturally  construed  as  fautorship  of  heresy. 

t  Pau'tress.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Ess.]  A 
female  fautor  :  a.  a  patroness  ;  b.  an  instigator. 

1596  DRAYTON  Legends  \\\.  313  The  only  Fautresse  of  all 
Noble  Arts.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  HI.  (1626)  48 
Mans  Fautresse,  Pallas,  .stood  by.  1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  in. 
i.  1125  Pallas,  the  Fautress  of  my  Master's  Arms.  1717 
GARTH  Ovid  Ded.,  He  comes  from  Banishment  to  the 
Fautress  of  Liberty.  1732  in  COLES. 

I  Pau'trix.   Obs.   [a..\J.fnutrix,fam.otfautor 
(see  FAUTOU).     Cf.  F.Azitirfitf.]    =pvcc._ 

1582  T.  WATSON  Ccntnrle  of  Lone  xcii,  Melissa  mother  is, 
and  f;iutrix  to  the  Kee.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Kiel.  vin. 
(1669)  153  Him  Pallas,  fautrix  of  good  wits,  sustains.  1630 
M.  GODWYN  tr.  Kp.  Hereford's  Ann.  Eng.  in.  325  The 
Queen,  .was  so  exact  a  fautrix  of  justice. 

Fauvel,  var.  of  FAVEL,  Obs. 

II  Fauvette    (fove-t).     [F.   faitvette,    f.  fauve 
fallow.]     The  name  given  by  French  writers  to  a 
family  of  Warblers,  and  Adopted  by  He  wick. 

1797  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  I.  209  The  Fauvette.  Pettichap* 
(Mot  ac  ilia  hippolais,  Lin.,  La  Fanvette,  Buff.).  Ibid.  212 
The  lesser  Fauvette.  Passerine  Warbler.  Ibid.  213  The 
Winter  Fauvette.  Hedge  Warbler.  Ibid.  216  This  dis- 
position. .is  common  to  all  the  Fauvettes.  1802  G.  MONTAGU 
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Orniik.  Diet,)  Fauvette  (^yh>ia  hortensis^  Bechstein).  1839 
MACGILUVRAY  Hist.  Brit,  Jiirds  II.  345  Sylvia  Hortoisis, 
the  Garden  Warbler. .Fauvette.  .Garden  Fauvet. 

II  Faux  (.fgks).  rare.  [Assumed  nom.  sing,  to 
'L.fauCL-s  ;  the  sing,  has  classical  authority  only  in 
the  ablative.]  =  FAUCES  in  various  senses. 

1828  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomot.  I.  293  The  sweet  fluid  which 
many  of  them  (plants  belonging  to  Dionaea,  Drosera,  &c.) 
secrete  near  the  faux.  1856  HENSLOW  Diet.  Bot.  Terutst 
y*Vi«.r  (the  gorge),  the  throat. 

Fauxety,  -ity,  obs.  forms  of  FALSITY. 

Fauxonry,  van  of  FAUSONKY.  Qbs.t  fraud. 

II  Faux  pas  i  foipa).  [fr./aux  false  +  pas  step.] 
A  false  step,  fig. ;  a  slip,  a  trip;  an  act  which 
compromises  one's  reputation,  esp.  a  woman's  lapse 
from  virtue.  Cf.  False  step  in  FALSE  a.  6. 

1676  WYCHERLEY  PL  Dealer  v,  i,  Before  this  faux  pas, 
this  trip  of  mine,  the  world  could  not  talk  of  me.  1762 
FOOTE  Cyan,  Wks.  1799  I.  288  A  firework.,  well  designed? 
Sir  J.  Superb.  Y.  Wild.  And  happily  executed?  Sir  J. 
Not  a  single  faux  pas.  1763  Brit.  Afag.  IV.  350  Terra; 
Films  ..  taxes  them  with  any  faux-pas,  or  irregularities 
they  may  have  committed.  1823  BYRON  Juan  xiv.  Ix, 
Foreigners  don't  know  that  &  faux  pas  In  England  ranks 
quite  on  a  different  list.  1840  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.,  Ace. 
New  Play,  His  Lordship.  .Conceiv'd  that  his  daughter  had 
made  a.  faux  fas. 

||  Faux-prude.  Obs.  [Fr. ;  faux  FALSE  and 
prude  PRUDE.]  A  man  who  simulates  prudishness. 

1676  ETHEKEDGE  Man  of  Mode  iv.  i.  Wks.  (1888)  323  In 
Paris  the  mode  is  to  flatter  the  prude,  laugh  at  the  faux- 
prude. 

t  Fava'ginOUS,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  faviginous. 
[f.  L.  favus  honeycomb ;  perh.  on  false  analogy 
of  farraginous,  or  of  L.  fabaginus,  oleaginus.] 
Formed  like  or  resembling  a  honeycomb  in  ap- 
pearance ;  cellular. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  II.  515  A  like  ordina- 
tion there  is  in  the  favaginous  Sockets,  .of  the  noble  flower 
of  the  sunne.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsk.  201  A  third  [mem- 
brane] . .  faviginous  like  a  hony-comb  or  tripe,  without. 
1692-1708  COLES,  Favagiiious.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

fPa'vel,  «.  and  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  4  fauvel, 
fawvelle,  5  favel(lto,  (favyll),  6  favell,  4-6 
favel.  [a.  OF.  fauvel^  f.  fauve  fallow- coloured, 
a.  Teut.  *fahuo-  :  see  FALLOW  «.l 

The  OF.  word  had  all  the  uses  found  in  Eng.,  so  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  treating  sense  3  of  the  sb.  as  a  dis- 
tinct word,  though  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been 
associated  by  some  ME.  writers  with  QR.favele  idle  talk, 
cajolery: — L.  fdbella,  dim.  of fdbula  FABLE.  The  phrase 
'  to  curry  Favel ',  OF.  estriller.  torcker  Fanvel,  comes  from 
the  Roman  de  Fauvel  (1310),  tne  hero  of  which  is  a  counter- 
part of  Reynard  the  Fox  (see  P.  Paris,  MSS.  Bibl.  du  Roi 
I.  306) ;  it  has  been  adopted  in  Ger.  as  den,  fahleu  hengst 
streicken.  It  is  not  clear  whether  before  the  date  of  this 
poem  a  'fallow'  horse  was  proverbial  as  the  symbol  of 
dishonesty  ;  the  same  notion  is  found  in  German,  '  to  ride 
the  fallow  horse '  (den  fahlen  hengst  reiten — recorded  from 
i5th  c.)  having  the  sense  '  to  play  an  underhand  game,  act 
deceitfully '.] 

A.  adj.  Of  a  horse:   =  FALLOW  a.l    (The  exact 
colour  denoted  by  the  adj.  in  early  use  is  uncertain.) 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon  i.  33  There  came  rydynge 
a  messager  vpon  a  horse  fauell. 

B.  sb. 

1.  As  the  proper  name  of  a  fallow- coloured  horse. 
c  1315  Cocr  de  L.  2320  Two   stedes  found   the  kyng 

Richard,  That  one  hight  Favel,  that  other  Lyarde.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  175  Si^en  at  Japhet  was  slayn 
fauuelle  [printed  fanuelle]  his  stede.  c  1375  J\ forte  A  rthur 
2766  One  ffawuelle  [printed  ffawnelle]  of  ffryselande  to 
fferaunt  he  rydys. 

2.  The  fallow  horse  proverbial  as  the  type  of 
fraud,  cunning,  or  duplicity.     Only  in  phrase   To 
curry  Favel:  see  CURRY  v.  5  a. 

3.  Hence  used  as  a  mere  personification  of  cun- 
ning or  duplicity. 

1368  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  n.  6  BoJ>e  Fals  and  Fauuel  and 
al  liis  hole  Menye  !  1406  HOCCLEVE  La  Male  Regie  223 
O  thow,  fauele,  of  lesynges  auctour.  14. .  Kyng  $  Hermit 
157  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  (1864)  I.  19  Were  I  oute  of  my 
hermyte  wede,  Off  my  favyll  I  wold  not  dred.  1522  SKELTON 
Why  not  to  Court  92  Favell  is  false  forsworne.  1576 
R.  EDWARDS  farad'.  D.  Devices  (15781  I  iij,  O  favell  false, 
thou  traitor  borne,  what  mischief  more  might  thou  devise  ! 

II  Favella  (fave-la).  Bot.  PI.  -ffi.  [mod.L. ; 
used  by  J,  G.  Agardh  (Kongl.  Vetensk.  Acad. 
Handl.  for  1836,  p.  43) ;  his  description  and 
drawing  suggest  that  he  intended  favellsz  to  stand 
for  'small  beans',  in  which  case  the  word  would 
be  an  incorrect  dim.  of  ~L»fdba  bean,  influenced  by 
the  F.  form/<?z>£.]  See  quot.  1884. 

1857  tsee  nextl-  1**7  J-  HOGG  Microsc.  n.  i.  274  When  such 
a  fruit  is  wholly  external. .  it  is  called  a  favella,  1884  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Favelta,  a  form  of  the  conceptacular  fruit  of 
florideous  Algae  in  which  the  spores  are  collected  into 
spherical  masses  which  lie  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  frond. 

Favellidium  (Taeveli-dirm).  Bot.  [f.  (by 
J.  G.  Agardh  1842)  FAVELLA +  Gr.  dim.  ending 
-tStoi/  (improperly  used,  as  no  diminutive  sense 
was  intended.]  See  quots. 

[1843  AGABDH  Alga?  60  Sunt  sporse  numerosa:  in  glomeru- 
lum  arete  congestae,  pericarpio  hyalino. -circumdata;;  has 
FtmeUidiei  appellavi.]  1857  HERKEI.Y  Cry  f  tog,  Bot.  §  144. 
170  Thus  by  the  evolution  of  one  cell,  a  favella.  .is  formed  ; 
by  the  evolution  of  several  detached  but  adjacent  mother- 
cells,  a  compound  favella  or  favellidium  results.  1867  J. 
HOGG  Microsc.  \\.  \.  273  Such  a  fruit  is  called  a  favellidium 
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and  occurs  in  Halymenia.  1884  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Favclliditiiii 
(dim.  of  I'avclla),  a  form  of  ttie  conceptacular  part  of  a  fluri- 
dcous  Alga,  in  which  the  sports  are  collected  into  spli-TRa! 
masses,  which  lie  entirely  embedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  frond,  as  in  Halymenia  J  or  project  somewhat,  as  in 
Gigartina. 

Faveolate  (fav/tfUit),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  faveolus, 
dim.  of  favus  honeycomb  +  -ATE'!.  Cf.  Y.faveolj.] 
Honeycombed,  cellular. 

1866  in  Treas.  Bot.     1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Fayerel  (fas-vercl).  [var.  of  next.]  A  name 
of  various  plants,  a.  An  onion,  b.  Draba  vema, 
whitlow-grass,  c.  See  quot. 

a.  1597GEKAKDE  fferlwl  App.,  Fauerell  isCV/m.     1847- 
78  HALLIWELL,  Faverel,  an  onion.    Litic. 

b.  1770  SIK  J.  HILL  Herb.  Brit.  II.  249  Draba  vcrna. 
Whitlow  Faverel.     1878-86  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plaiit-n., 
Faverel. .  Draba  1'ertia. 

0.    1884   MILLER   I'lant-ii.,  FmierM,  an   old   name   for 
I     Veronica  Aiifigallis. 

t  Ta-verole.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  faverolle  (in  Nor- 
mandy the  broad  bean,  faba  vulgaris),]  A  name 
of  various  plants :  see  quots. 


. .  Calla palnstris  L.     1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Faverole,  an 
old  name  for  A  rittn  Dracwictilus. 

t  PavrficOUS,  «.  Obs.  [f.  L.  *favific-us  (f. 
fav-us  honeycomb  +  -ficus  making:  see  -FIC)  + 
-ous.]  Thnt  makes  combs. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  C/utr.  II.  v.  |  2.  126  Maggots  or 
Worms  that  are  Favificous ;  or  making  of  Combs.  1670 
Phil.  Trans.  V.  2066  They  are  probably  the  favificous  and 
gregarious  kind. 

tPaviform  (f'vif^im),  a.  Obs.  [f.  L./av-us 
a  honeycomb  +  -FOKM.]  Formed  or  shaped  like 
a  honeycomb,  honeycombed ;  esp.  in  Surg.  (see 
quot.  1753). 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sitfj>L,  Favijfartn,  in  surgery,  a  term 
used  to  express  certain  ulcers,  which  when  pressed  upon 
with  the  finger  emit  a  sanies  thro'  several  small  holes.  1775 
in  Asu.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex, 

Favillous  (favi-bs),  a.  [f.  L.  famll-a  hot 
ashes  +  -ous.  Cf.  OF.  /avi'Heux.']  Consisting  of 
or  resembling  ashes. 

1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxii.  231  The  avolation 
of  the  light  and  favillous  particles.  1775  in  ASH. 

||  Favi'ssa.  PI.  favissee.  [L.  favissas  pi. 
underground  cellars  near  the  temples,  used  as 
store-houses.]  (See  quot.) 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Fazissa  [with  Antiquaries],  a  hole, 
pit,  or  vault  under  ground,  wherin  some  rarity  of  great 
value  was  kept.  1803  Nation  19  Jan.  LVI,  53/2  The  favissa? 
of  temples,  the  vaults  in  which  were  buried . .  *  ex-votos '. 

Favonian  (faviJu-nian),  a.  [ad.  'L.favonian-us, 
f.  Favonius  the  west  wind.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  west  wind ;  hence,  favourable,  gentle,  pro- 
pitious. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1744  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vi. 
686  Soft  Spring,  with  breath  Favonian.  1771  FLETCHER 
Checks  Wks.  1795  II.  267  The  favonian  breathings  and 


sighs  which  attended  his  preaching  and  prayers,  a  1821 
KEATS  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1848)  II.  263  Softly  tell  her  not  to  fear 
Such  calm  favonian  burial !  1854  W.  JOHNSON  lonica  (1858) 


78  Thou  Shoulds't  breathe  upon  that  pallid  brow  Favonian 
airs  of  mirth  and  glee. 

t  Favo'nious,  a.  Obs.~  °  [f.  L.  fapffnt-tu  the 

west  wind  +  -ous.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  west 
wind.  1691-1731  in  COLES. 

Favonius  (faw"»'ni»s\  poet,  or  Myth.  [a.  L. 
Favonius  the  west  wind,  i.  favere  to  favour.]  The 
west  wind,  Zephyr. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  (1872)  61  The  feyrd  cardinal  vynd  is 
callit  fauonius  or  occidental.  1634  HABINGTON  Castara  i. 
(Arb.)  37  If  to  the  torrid  Zone  her  way  she  bend  Her  the 
coole  breathing  of  Favonius  lend.  174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Th. 
ii.  242  Favonius,  breathe  still  softer,  or  be  chid. 

Favose  (fav<7n-s),  a.  Bot.  and  Path,  [as  if  ad. 
L.  *favos-us,  f.favus  honeycomb.]  (See  quots.) 

1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.,  Favose,  pitted,  like  the  cells  of 
a  honeycomb.  1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

Hence  Pavo'sely  adv.  (see  quots.). 

1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Viet.,  Favosely-scrobiciilate,  excavated 
in  little  pits  or  hollows.  1847  CRAIG,  Favoscly,  in  the 
manner  of  a  honeycomb. 

Favosites  (fa'v&ai-tlz).  Geol.  Also  anglicized 
as  fa'vosite.  [mod.L.  (Lamarck)  f.  *favosus  :  see 
prec.]  A  genus  of  fossil  zoophytes,  resembling  a 
honeycomb  in  appearance. 

1831  in  WEBSTER.  1845  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  I.  566 
Favosites,  a  genus  of  fossil  Zoophyta,  common  in  the 
Silurian  strata  of  Norway  and  Wales.  1846  DANA  Zooph. 
iv.  §  62  (1848)  65  The  Pocilloporaj,  Favosites,  and  many 
Cyathophyllidaj. 

Favo:SO-,  combining  form  of  FAVOSE,  occas. 
prefixed  to  other  adjs.  to  indicate  a  favose  form. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Favoso-areolate,  divided  into  spaces 
resembling  the  cavities  of  honeycomb.  Ibid.,  Favoso- 
dehiscent,  appearing  honeycombed  after  dehiscence. 

Favour,  favor  (fri'vaj),  sb.  Also  4-6  favore, 
favoure,  (5-6  fawoure,  favowre,  6  favower, 
faveour) ,  5-6  favyr,  faver,  6  favur,  (5  fawer, 
fayver),  9  dial,  favver.  [MK.  favor,  -our,  a. 
OF.  favor,  -ottr  (mod.F.  faveur]  =  Pr.  and  Sp. 
favor,  H.  favore:— i..favdre-m,  f.  favere  to  regard 
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with  goodwill,  side  with,  show  kindness  to,  pro- 
tect. As  in  other  words  with  the  same  ending,  the 
spelling  with  -our  is  preferred  in  the  British  Isles, 
while  in  the  U.  S.  -or  is  more  common.] 

1.  Propitious  or  friendly  regard,  goodwill,  csp. 
on  the  part  of  a  superior  or  a  multitude.  To  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  (orig.  a  Hebraism) :  to  gam 
the  goodwill  of.  t  Formerly  also  with  a  and 
plural:  A  liking,  preference,  t  To  have  a  favour 
to :  to  have  a  liking  or  regard  for. 

To  curry  favour:  corruption  of  to  curry  Favel;  see 
CURRY  ».  5  b,  and  FAVEL  so.  2. 

<II340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxiv.  3  pal  doe  wickidly,  to  get 
b  linibe  fauour . .  of  bis  warld.  c  1380  WYCI.IF  Sc  I.  Wks.  III. 
4!4,  &  fals  not  be  gospel  for  favor  of  men.  c  1400  Dlttr. 
Troy  5419  The  Mirmydouns  his  men,  bat  mekill  loy 
hade,  And  fayuer  of  bat  fre,  ben  any  folke  elhs.  1520 
TINDALE  i  Cor.  xvi.  23  The  favoure  of  the  lorde  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you  all.  1533  COVERDALE  Ps.  xlmlivj.  3 
Thou  haddest  a  fauoure  vnto  them.  [So  in  1611.]  1551 
ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utop.  i.  (Arb.)  56  An  other  woulde 
haue  the  fauoure  of  the  Swychers  wonne  with  money.  1584 
POWEL  Lloyd's  Cambria  94  To  procure  him  the  Kings 
Fauour.  1601  SHAKS.  Tmd.  N.  \.  iv.  7  Is  he  inconstant 
sir  in  his  fauours.  1611  BIBLE  Esthers.  8,  I  haue  found 
fauour  in  the  sight  of  the  king.  1641  DK.  HAMILTON  in 
H.  Papers  (Camden)  106  Your  Ma'J  . .  of  whose  . .  favour 
I  have  had  so  manie.  .testimonyes.  1700  DRYDEN  Theodore 

*  Hoiuiria  19  He.  .found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes.    1781 
GIBBON  Dec!.  If  F.  III.  247  Such  assiduous  zeal  secured  the 
favour  of  the  saint..  1807  CRABBE  Hallo/Just.^  Hisfavour 
was  my  bliss  and  pride.      1823  SCOTT  Qiuntm  D.  x,  His 
young  Life-guardsman,  for  whom  he  seemed  to  have  taken 
a  special  favour.     1838  THIRLWAI.L_  Greece  V.  309   The 
oration    .  opens  with    a   congratulation  on  the  favour  of 
heaven.     1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Ncighb.  xiii.  (1878) 
271  To  create  a  favour  toward  each  other. 

b.  Approving  disposition  towards  a  thing ;  in- 
clination to  commend,  sanction,  or  adopt. 

1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  ix.  521  The  first  and  highest  place 
In  Fancy's  favour.  1862  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  II. 
247  St.  Brita's  onion  found .  .great  favour  in  their  sight.  1884 
tr.  Lotze's  Metaph.  154  Those  who  looked  with  favour  on 
his  enterprise. 

e.  Objectively.  ( To  be,  stand  high,  etc.)  in  a 
persoifs  favour :  in  his  good  graces.  Also  In, 
out  of  favour,  to  bring  into  favour,  etc. 

1314  BARCLAY  Cyt.  fy  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  xliii, 
Thou  mayst  suspect  and  trowe  Him  more  in  favour  and  in 
conceipt  then  thou.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  7  b, 
Familiar  &  great  in  fauour  with  prynces.  1548  [see  FALLZ'. 
38].  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  293  The  king  of  Navarre., 
was  out  of  the  french  kings  favour.  1580  BARET  Alv.  F  251 
To  bring  one  in  fauour  with  a  man,  insinuare  aliqncm 
alteri.  1676  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  Hist.  MSS.  Comtn.  i2th 
Rep.,  App.  v.  28  She  is  still  highly  in  favour.  1688  MIEGE 
Fr.  Diet.  s.v.  Bring,  I'll  bring  you  again  into  his  favour. 
1701  DE  FOE  True-born  Eng.  i  Fools  out  of  Favour  grudge 
at  Knaves  in  Place_.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  447 
Rochester ..  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  King.  1860 
ADLER  FaurieCs  Prov.  Poetry  ii.  21  The  various  kinds  of 
Provencal  poetry  were  not  in  equal  favour  among  the  Cas- 
tilians.  1876  J.  H.  NEWMAN His^t.Sk.  I.  I.  iv.  216  As  slaves, 
or  as  captives.,  they  were  taken  into  favour  by  the  dominant 
nation. 

f  d.  The  object  of  favour ;   a  favourite.  Oh. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  413  Elfleda  favour  of 
citezeynes  [L.  favor  cii'iitfft]  and  drede  of  enemyes.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  in.  664  Man,  His  chief  delight  and  favour. 

f  e.  The  action  of  favouring ;  patronage  of  an 
object.  Obs.  rare*1. 

1692  TEMPLE  Ess.  Anc.  ff  Mod.  Learn,  in  Misc.  n.  (ed.  3) 
65  The  favour  of  learning  was  the  humour,  .of  the  age. 

2.  Exceptional  kindness  ;  gracious  or  friendly 
action  due  to  special  goodwill,  and  in  excess  of 
what  may  be  ordinarily  looked  for.  f  For  favour  : 
out  of  goodwill,  freely. 

The  envelope  of  a  letter  sent  by  hand  occasionally  bears 

the  words  '  By  favour  of  Mr. (the  friend  who  conveys 

the  letter). 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  967  Of  be  lombe  I  haue  be 
aquylde  For  a  sy}t  ber  of  bur}  gret  fauor.  c  1460  FORTESCUE 
Abs.  <$•  Lim.  Man.  vi,  For  the  ffauour  bat  we  do  to  the 
persones  bat  kepe  ham,  wich  ffauoure  be  Scottis  do  not. 
1509  FISHER  Fun.  Serm.  C'tess  £f&bBM^Wks.  (1876)  299 
The  good  deserueth  . .  to  haue  fauoure  shewed  vnto  them. 
1580  BARET  Ah.  F  251  For  fauour,  gratiosi.  1769  J'liil. 
Trans.  LIX.  199  note,  A  crocodile,  which  I  lately  saw  by 
the  favour  of  Mr.  John  Hunter.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi. 
xxxviii,  I  have  a  friend,  .who  will,  .do  me  so  much  favour. 

b.  An  instance   of  this;    something  conceded, 
conferred,  or  done  out  of  special  grace  or  good- 
will ;  an  act  of  exceptional  kindness,  as  opposed 
to  one  of  duty  or  justice. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  l.  i.  23  Doe  me  the  fauour  to  dilate 
at  full.What  haue  befalne  of  them.  1608  1 1  Bp.  HALL  Mtdit. 

*  Vmn  II.  §  23  So  shal  I . .  accept  of  small  favours  with  great 
thankfulnes.     1667  ANNE  WVNDHAM  King's  Concealm.  (1681) 
56  A  Gentleman,  .desired  the  favour  of  him,  that  he  would 
please^  to  step  forth.     1714  FORTESCUE-ALAND  Pref.  For- 
tfScue'sAbs.  f,  Lim.  Mon.  39  He  had  extraordinary  Favours 
shewn  him  from  his  Prince.     1780   COWPER  Table-t.  268 
Religion,  richest  favour  of  the  skies.     1814  D.  H.  O'BRIEN 
Captiv.  ff  Escape  13  We  were  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
officers  . .  as  a  great  favour.    1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  284, 
I  came  to  ask  a  favour  of  you.      1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
III.  309,  I  wish  that  you  would  do  me  the  favour  of  con- 
sidering temperance  first. 

c.  A  complimentary  term  for  :  Communication, 
letter.    (Now,  at  least  in  England,  almost  confined 
to  commercial  correspondence.)     Also  explicitly 
in  f  the  favour  of  your  letter. 
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c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  iv.  viii,  Since  I  was  beholden  to 
you  for  your  many  Favours  in  Oxford  I  have  not  heard  fr< 
you.  1679  PEPYS  Let.  to  Dk.  York  9  J  une,  i  he  . .  excuse 
of  ray  no  earlier  owning  the  favour  of  your  Royal,  High- 
ness's,  by  Captain  Sanders.  1706  WALSH  in  Popes  Lett. 
11735)  I.  56  At  my  return.. I  received  the  favour  of  your 
Letter.  1738  FRANKLIN  Let.  13  Apr.  Wks.  1887  I.  47.6, 
I  have  your  favors  of  the  2ist  of  March.  1751  T.  SHARP  in 
Lett.  Lit.  Mm  (Camden)  374  Last  post  brought  me  the 
favour  of  yours  of  the  ^  inst'.  1786  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ. 
(1850)  II.  3  Your  favor  of  June  the  i4th  is  come  to  hand. 
i8i«  SCOTT  Let.  to  Terry  12  Nov.  in  LecUari,  I  have 
been  shockingly  negligent  in  acknowledging  your  repeated 
favours.  1863  MARSH  in  Longfellow  s  Life(ib)i)  HI.  50, 
I  received  your  favor  of  April  8. 

d.  Euphemistically.  Formerly  also  1  he  last 
favour  ( =  Fr.  les  dernih-es  faveurs). 

1676  WYCHERLEY  PI.  Dealer  v.  iii,  She.  .granted  you  the 
last  favour,  (as  they  call  it).  1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  L. 
in.  xiv,  You  think  it  more  dangerous  to  be  seen  in  Con- 
versation  with  me,  than  to  allow  some  other  Men  the  last 
favour.  1824  MEDWIN  Comers.  Byron  (1832)  I.  87  One  who 
had  bestowed  her  favours  on  many. 

3.  Kind  indulgence. 

a.  Leave,  permission,  pardon.  Chiefly  in  phrases, 
By,  with  (your,  etc.)  favour;  by  the  favour  of. 
Also,  Under  favour  :  with  all  submission,  subject 
to  correction.  0/>s.  or  arch. 

1580  HARET  Alv.  F  253  Sauing  your  displeasure,  .or,  with 
your  fauour.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  68  By  thy  fauour. . 
I  must  sigh  in  thy  face.  1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  287 
If  the  wife.. depart  from  her  husband,  without  his  good 
fauour.  1611  B.  JONSON  Cataline  1.  i,  With  fauour,  'twere 
no  losse,  if 't  might  be  enquir'd  What  the  Condition  of  these 
Armes  would  be.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  i.  i.  168  Pray  giue 
me  fauour  Sir.  1622  CALLIS  S/at.  Servers  (1647)  21  Under 
the  favor  of  these  books.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig .  Sacr.  i.  i. 
§  20  (ed.  3)  21  By  the  favour  of  so  learned  a  man,  it  seems 
probable.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  135  Under  favour,  I  say  it's 
an  Anapaest.  1700  DRYDEN  Cock  If  Fox,  With  your  Favour, 
I  will  treat  it  here.  1750  G.  JEFFREYS  in  Buncombe's  Letters 
(1773)  II.  253  Under  favour,  poetical  justice  is  so  far  from 
being  '  a  chimera '.  that  [etc.].  1823  SCOTT  Qitentin  D.  xv, 
Under  favour,  my  Lord . .  the  youth  must  find  another  guide. 

•)•  b.  '  Lenity,  mildness,  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment '  (J.) ;  an  instance  of  this,  a  lenient  act.  Obs. 
c  1460  FORTESCUE  A  os.  <?•  Litn.  Mon.  v,  To  shewrigoure  ber  as 
fauour  awghl  to  be  shewid.  c  1475  Rauf^Coilyar  002  Now 
faindis  to  haue  fauour  with  thy  fleichingis.  1535  COVERDALR 
Josk.  XL  20  And  no  fauoure  to  be  shewed  vnto  them.  1506 
Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  386  Prouided . .  that  for  this  fauour  He 
presently  become  a  Christian.  1659  B.  HARRIS  ParivaFs 
Iron  Age  136  Prisoners . .  put  to  ransom,  by  a  singular 
favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  vii, 
I  could  not  discover  the  Lenity  and  Favour  of  this  Sentence. 
1780  BURKE  Sf.  at  Bristol  \\  ks.  1842  I.  267  Who  ..would 
construe,  .doubtful  appearances  with  the  utmost  favour. 

t  c.  An  indulgence,  privilege.  Obs. 
1634  Documents  agst.  Prynne  (Camden)  26  Hee  should 
not  nave  the  favour  to  aunswere  it  in  this  Courte.  1639  tr. 
Du  Bosq's  Coitipl.  Woman  A  ij  b,  A  favour  reserved  to  few, 
to  become  witnesses  of  a  vertue  so  extraordinary.  1646 
SIR£.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  67  She  is  proffered 
the  favour,  .of  continuinge  a  tennant.  1659  PEARSON  Creed 
(1839)  310  Those,  .had  not  the  favour  of  a  sepulchre.  1737 
WHISTON  Josepkus'  Hist.  iv.v.  §  3  At  length,  .they had  the 
favour  to  be  slain. 

4.  Partiality  towards  a  litigant,  competitor,  etc. ; 
personal  sympathies   as    interfering  with  justice. 
Challenge  to  the  favour  (Lz.it) :  seeC"HALLENGE.f<5. 3. 

1393  GOWER  Con/.  III.  179  The  Sampnites  to  him  brought 
A  somme  of  gold  and  him  besought  To  don  hem  favour  in 
the  lawe.  1413  LYDG.  Pilgr.  Soiule  I.  xxxii.  (1859)  36 
Withoute  fauour  iuge  the  trouthe.  1482  Etig.  Gilds  (1870) 
318  Awe  noe  fawer  more  to  one  than  to  a  nother.  1632 
MASSINGER  Maid  of  Hon.  v.  ii,  Not  swayed  or  by  favour  or 
affection,  a  1677  BARKOW  Serm.  Wks.  1716  II.  83  Favour 
. .  to  their  own  habitual  depravations  of  nature.  1839 
in  Bouvier  Law  Diet.  447  Nor  shall  you  [the  Grand  Jury] 
leave  any  one  unpresented  for  fear,  favour,  affection. 

5.  Aid,  support,  furtherance,  whether  proceeding 
from  persons  or  things.   Obs.  exc.  in  phrases  (now 
somewhat  rare)  by,  under  (the)  favour  of. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1746  We  haue . .  ffele  fryndes  and  fauer 
out 'of  fer  londys.  ^  1434  MISYN  Mending  of  Lije  128  Our 
gostely  ee  . .  bat  light  in  it-self  as  it  is  . .  may  not  se, 
&  jitt  it  felys  it  bat  it  is  bere,  qwhils  it  haldis  with  it 
favyr  &  heet  of  bait  light  vnknawen.  1523  FITZHERB. 
Husb.  §  66  At  winter  he  [the  calfe]  wyll  be  bygge  ynoughe 
to  saue  hym  selfe  amonge  other  beastes,  with  a  lyttell 
fauoure.  1580  BARET  A  Iv.  F  249  He  hopeth  that  by  the 
fauour  of  some  man,  he  may  be  holpen  in  this  crime. 
1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  ix.  (1821)  116  The  Annie  . .  in 
attempting  the  Castle,  without  the  favour  of  the  Cannon, 
must  have  endured  great  losse.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's 
Trav.  ip  By  the  favor  of  daylight  we  perceived  a  great 
many  sails.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  n.  46  Under  favour  of 
this  Supposition,  the  Privateers  marched  through  the 
Streets.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World ^(1757)  319  By 
the  favour  of  thick  weather,  and  a  hard  gale  of  wind,  they 
got  clear,  c  1850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  626  By  favour  of  six 
goodrowers..wearrivedatmycountry  house.  1854  J.  S.  C. 
ABBOTT  Napoleon  (18551 II.  xxix.  537  He  begged  permission, 
under  favor  of  the  night,  to  surprise  the  Bellerophon. 

6.  In  favour  of  (  =  Fr.  enfaveur  de).     Used  as 
a  prep,  in  various  senses,     a.  In  defence  or  sup- 
port of;  on  behalf  of ;  on  the  side  of.     To  be  in 

favour  of:  to  be  on  the  side  of,  to  be  disposed  to 
support  or  advocate. 

1556  Atmlio  %  fsali.  (1608)  I,  Hoo  well  have  you  spoken 
in  the  favoure  of  the  weuren.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's 
Jrazi.  xlviii.  185  They,  .resolved  to  write  a  letter  in  favour 
°f  us  to_  the  old  Queen.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  CAr.  I. 
i.  97  Thirty  six  of  the  bishops  present  were  in  favour  of  it. 


FAVOUR. 

1848  MACAULAY ///$/.  Eng.  II.  155  He  attempted  to  iiuvrc^i 
in  his  favour  those  Roman  Catholics. 

b.  To  the  advantage  of.  (Rarely,  t''/  favour 
to.)  Also  Comm.  with  reference  to  a  bill,  etc. : 
So  as  to  be  payable  to. 

\$e$Attrclio$  Isaf>.  (1608)  G  vij,  Them  that  in  their  ownt 
favour  hathe  npprouved  and  made  the  lawes.  1640  i 
Kirkcudbr.  War-Cemin.  Klin,  Kk.  (1855*  ?6  Ane  act, 
allegit  purchasit  in  his  favores  be  Mr.  John  Diksone.  1654 
tr.  Sc*d*rf*  Curia  Pol.  13  When  such  an  accident  hap- 
peneth,  it  is  usually  in  favour  to  those  extraordinary  persons 
in  whom  [etc.]-  1776  Trial  of  Nwidot  omar  23/2  Bollakey 
Doss  drew  a  draught  on  Benares  in  favor  of  Lord  dive. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  fed.  2!  VI.  58  Trusts,  in  favour  of  his 
wife  and  children.  185*  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  MHit,  Bridges 
(ed.  3)  377  There  remains  a  balance  of  strength  in  favour  of 
the  bridge. 

f  c.  In  consideration  of,  for  the  sake  of.  Obs, 

i6o«>  CAMDEN  Rent.  (1637)  46  One  RegiHanus  . .  got  the 
Empire  there,  onely  in  favour  of  his  name. 
d.  Out  of  a  preference  for. 

1893  Law  Times  XCV.  109/2  Builders,  .have  refused  land 
in  Middlesex  in  favour  of  land  in  a  non-register  county. 

7.  (concr.  of  I.)  Something  given  as  a  mark  of 
favour;  esp.  a  gift  such  as  a  knot  of  ribbons,  a 
glove,  etc.,   given    to    a   lover,   or   in    mediaeval 
chivalry  by  a  lady  to  her  knight,  to  be  worn  con- 
spicuously as  a  token  of  affection. 

1588  SHAKS.  Z.  L.  L.  v.  n.  130  Hold,  Rosaline,  this 
favour  thou  shalt  wear.  1592  GKKENE  GroaCyw.  Wit 
(1617)  14  She.. returned  him  a  silke  Riband  for  a  fauour, 
tyed  with  a  Truelouers  knot.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE 
Dido  in.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  261/2  Favours  of  more  sovereign 
worth  Than  Thetis  hangs  about  Apollos  neck.  171*  Spec- 
tator No.  436  P  6  That  custom  of  wearing  a  mistress's 
favour  on  such  occasions  [fencing  contests)  of  old.  1842 
BROWNING  My  last  Duchtsst  My  favour  at  her  breast.  1864 
KIRK  Chas.  Bold  I.  n.  iij.  508  A  time  when  he  should  .. 
wear  her  favors  in  the  tilt  ing- field. 

b.  A  ribbon,  cockade,  or  the  like,  worn  at  a 
ceremony,  e.g.  a  brides,  coronation^  wedding  favour* 
in  evidence  of  goodwill ;  also,  a  similar  decoration 
worn  as  a  party-badge. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vt  iv.  vii.  160  Here  Fluellen,  weare 
thou  this  fauour  for  me,  and  sticke  it  in  thy  Cappe.  1667 
PEPYS  Diary  20  Feb.,  Observing  Sir  W.  Pen  s  carrying 
a  favour  to  Sir  W.  Coventry,  for  his  daughter's  wedding. 
rt  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  m.  xxx,  I  will  send  you.. the 
I'ride's  Favour.  1701  LUTTRELL  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  V.  166 
The  motto  of  the  coronation  favours  was,  God  has  sent  our 
hearts  content.  1741  H.  WALPOLE  Corr.  (ed.  3)  I.  ix.  27 
The  city  shops  are  full  of  favours.  1771  SMOLLETT  Hwnph. 
Cl.  (1815)  254  A  bride's  favour  . .  he  now  wore  in  his  cap. 
1815  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng,  Spy  I.  34  Choice  of  jackets, 
hats,  and  favors.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  y\.  183  He  wears  in 
his  button-hole  a  favour  of  blue,  green,  and  white  ribbons. 

8.  That  which  conciliates  affection  or  goodwill ; 
attractiveness,  comeliness,  beauty;  an  attraction, 
charm.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

'1300  A".  Alt's.  2844  An  harpour.  .made  a  lay  of  gret 
favour.  13. .  £.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  428  Hot  ho  hir  passed  in 
sum  favour,  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  126  A  woman  . . 
With  fauour  in  here  face  far  passynge  my  respn.  1513 
DOUGLAS  jfSneis  xn.  vii.  25  Wyth  quhais  (Japis'J  favour 
vmquhile  strangly  caucht,  This  God  Appollo  glaidly  has 
hym  taucht.  £1585  Faire  Em  i.  228  Not  very  fair,  but 
richly  deck'd  with  favour  ;  A  sweet  face,  a  1592  GREENE 
&  LODGE  Looking  Glasse  (1861)124  Now  ope,  ye  folds, 
where  queen  of  favour  sits.  1611  BIBLE  Ecclus.  xl.  22  Thine 
eye  desireth  fauour  and  beau  lie.  1630  R.  Johnson*s  Kingd. 
fy  Commit).  91  The  general  contentment,  which  our  English 
women  afford,  without  sophisticate  and  adulterate  favours. 
1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  (1854)  I.  116  It  takes  away  much 
of  the  favour  of  life. 

0.  Appearance,  aspect,  look.    Now  arch,  orctiat. 

c  1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  34  The  fauour  of  thy  face,  .is 
foule  and  disfigurate.  a  1529  SKELTON  Poems  agst.  Gar- 
nesche  9  The  favyr  of  your  face  Is  voyd  of  all  grace.  1551 
ROBINSON  tr.  Mart's  Utop.  \.  (Arb.)  29  A  man  . .  whome,  by 
his  fauoure  and  apparell  . .  I  iudged  to  bee  a  mariner.  1595 
SHAKS.  Jokn\.  iv.  50,  I  do  loue  the  fauour.. Of  this  most 
faire  occasion.  1650  FULLER  Pisgak  i.  yiii.  23  Palestine. . 
tricked  and  trimmed  with  many  new  Cities,  had  the  favour 
thereof  quite  altered.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendi's  Life  of 
Peiresk  I.  A  8a,  It  was  your  pleasure  also  to  learn  the  favour 
of  his  Countenance  from  his  Picture.  1863  MKS.  C.  CLARKE 
Skaks.  Char.  viii.  197  He  is  the  '  counterfeit  presentment ' 
of  his  sister  in  external  favour. 

b.  The  countenance,  face.  arch. 

1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  ccxlvii.  [ccxlui.]  759  He  was 
lyke  kynge  Richarde  in  fauoure.  1581  C.  T.  in  Fair.  S.  P. 
Eliz.  (1845)  II.  396  My  fauour  is  harde,  My  body  croukte. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  861  Courrours  were  sent 
out.  .with  certain  notes  also  of  the  favour  of  the  man,  1676 
Land.  Gaz,  No.  1126/4  He  is  of  low  stature,  and  thin  favor. 
1691  RAY  Creation  \\.  (1704)439  By  their  virtuous  behaviour 
compensate  the  hardness  of  their  Favour.  1829  B.  CORN- 
WALL Poenist  Love  cured  by  kindness,  I  . .  know  Whence 
comes  this  noble  favour.  1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  v.  ii, 
What  makes  thy  favour  like  the  bloodless  head  Fall'n  on 
the  block? 

t  c.  A  feature,   Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /^  m.  ii.  136,  I  will . .  staine  my 
fau ours  in  a  bloody  Maske.  1598  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  iii.  23 
In  thy  Face,  one  Favour  from  the  rest  I  singled  forth.  1655 
DIGGES  Compl.  Ambass.  343  The  Gentleman  ..  is  void  of 
any  good  favour,  besides  the  blemish  of  the  small  pocks. 
d.  Family  likeness.  Cf.  FAVOUR  v.  8.  dial. 

Mod.  dial.  (Staffordshire),  I  knew  her  by  favour,  as  soon 
as  I  saw  her. 

1O.  Comb,  t  favour-currier  =  CURRY-FAVOUR  ; 
favour-currying  ppl.  a. :  see  CURBY  v. ;  f  favour- 
ribbon,  a  ribbon  worn  as  a  love-token. 


FAVOUR. 
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FAVOURABLY. 


1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK  in  Examiner  14  Aug.,  Long  floods  of 


(1786)  II.  291  Drinking,  and  dipping  their  favour- ribbands 
in  the  wine. 

Favour,  favor  (ftTi*vai),  v.  Forms  :  4  favore, 
favure,  4-6  faver,  4-7  favoure,  (5  favoryn, 
favir,  Sc.  fawowr),  9  dial,  favver,  5-  favour, 
favor,  [a.  QY.  favorer,  med.L.  favorare,  f.  favor- 
em  :  see  FAVOUR  j/>.] 

1.  trans.  To   regard    with   favour,  look   kindly 
upon  ;  to  be  inclined  to,  have  a  liking  or  preference 
for ;  to  approve. 

1340-70  Alex.  <$•  Dind.  740  Whi  fauure  36.. fake  godus? 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13950  When  Vlixes.  .persayuit,  >at  he 
to  Circes  was  son.. He  fauort  hym  more  faitlily.  1535 
COVERDALE  2  Mace.  xiv.  24  He  loued  ludas  euer  with  his 
hert,  and  fauoured  him.  1580  BARET  Ah'.  F  251  Not 
fauouring  learning,  not  minding,  attersus  a  Musis.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  v.  §  495  Men  fauour  Wonders.  i66a  STIL- 
LINKFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  \\.  iv.  §  4  Josephus  seems  to  favour  the 
division  of  the  City  into  three  parts.  1780  HARRIS  Pkilol. 
Enq.  Wks.  (1841)  485  The  doctrines  they  most  favoured. 
1793  BURKE  Conduct  of  Minority  Wks.  1842  I.  620  That 
party  which  Mr.  Fox  inclined  most  to  favour.  1841  LANE 
Arab.  Nts.  I.  113  God  favour  and  preserve  him.  1873 
BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  V.  Ix.  28$  It  was  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  case  to  find  what  religion  he  favoured. 

2.  To    show   favour    to ;   to    treat    kindly ;    to 
countenance,  encourage,   patronize;   fto  indulge 
(oneself,  a  feeling). 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  in.  81  Rynges  with  Rubyes  be 
Regratour  to  fauere.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sfl.  H'ks.  III.  48g_ 
Faveriden  hem  in  J>ese  open  errouris.  c  1475  Ran/ 
Cotlyar  903  Now  haue  I  ferlie,  gif  I  fauour  the  ocht. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrel.  (1546)  Kj  b,  Yf 
she  be  good,  he  ought  to  fauer  her,  that  she  may  be  the 
better.  1549  COVERDALE  Erasm.  Par.  Rom.  vii.  7  This 
wyse  therfore  fauoryng  my  selfe,  I  was  in  manner  ignoraunt. 
1553  T.  WILSON  Rket.  (1580)  78  Man  onely.  .ceaseth  not  to 
favour  his  sorowe.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  22  William 
.  .favoured  them  by  giftes  and  easy  lawes.  1611  BIBLE  Ps. 
cii.  13 The  time  to  fauour  her .  .is  come.  1655  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS 
in  N.  Papers (Camden)  II.  193, 1  beseech  you.  .fauor  me  soe 
much  as  to  hint  unto  his  Ma*y  my  misfortune.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal.  ii.  vi,  If  there  be  a  strong  bias  within,  .to  favour  the 
deceit.  1806  Afed.  Jrnl.  XV.  112  If  he  will  'favor  me',  by 
perusing  my  last  communication.  1857  WHEWELL  Hist. 
Induct.  Sc.  I.  210  The  former  [John  the  Grammarian]  was 
favoured  by  Amrou,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt.  1870  MAX 
MULLER  Sc.  Relig.  (1873)  38  No  religion  ..  would  have 
favoured  the  idea. 

t  b.  To  indulge  with  permission  (to  do  sorae- 
thingX  Obs. 

c  \qaoDtstr.  Troy  5101  Afoleto  befauoret  folili  to  speke. 
1605  Piny  Stucley  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  (1878;  1. 160  What 
her  bashfulness  Conceals  from  you,  favour  me  to  disclose. 

C.  To  indulge  or  oblige  (a  person)  with  some- 
thing. /  am  favoured  with  :  often  used  as  a 
courteous  form  of  acknowledgement. 

ci374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  i.  4  Fortune,  .fauoredfe]  me 
wi|>  ly?te  goodes.  1655-60  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  (1701) 
14/2  The  manner  of  his  death  gave  Laertius  occasion  to 
favour  him  with  this  Epigram.  1717  WOUROW  Corr.  (1843) 
II.  308,  I  am  favoured  with  yours  of  the  loth  August. 
1793  T.  TWINING  in  Country  Clergym,  i&h  C.  (1882)  185 
A  lady,  .was  asked  to  '  favour  us  with  a  song '.  1829  LYTTON 
Devcreux  n.  v,  Fielding  twice  favoured  me  with  visits. 
i8«  HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in  Wilds  iv.  48  Agriculture  has 
..been  favoured  with  many  privileges.  1842  A.  COMBE 
Physiol.  Digestion  (ed.  4)  p.  xxiv,  Having  . .  been  early 
favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  original  work. 

T"  3.  intr.  To  show  favour  to,  unto.    Obs. 

'393  GOWER  Con/.  II.  77  She  to  nouther  part  favoureth. 
1548  HALL  Chron.  08  b,  All  those  that  have,  .favoured  unto 
his  said  uncle  of  Winchester. 

4.  trans*  To  treat  with  partiality.     Also,  to  side 
with,  take  the  part  of. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1171  Heijh  king  of  heuene  for  H 
holy  name,  ne  fauore  nou?t  so  my  [fo].  c  14*5  WYNTOUN 
Cron.  viii.  xxviii,  He  fawowryd  be  Part,  pat  langyd  Schyr 
Alysawndyr  Mowbray.  a,  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M. 
Anrel.  (1546)  B  iij  b,  I  shall  haue  many  wylle  fauoure  me 
in  the  same.  1580  BAKKT^/P.  F  251  He  fauoured  Cate- 
llne.  1635  N.  R.  Camdcn^s  Hist.  Eliz.  Introd.,  Margaret 
of  Alencon.  .favoured  the  Protestan's  Religion,  a  1680 
BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  I.  23  Uncertain  which  o'  th' two  to 
favour.  1734  tr.  Rollin's  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)!.  170  Antigonus 
suspecting  . .  that  he  favoured  Cassander.  Mod.  The 
examiner  was  accused  of  having  favoured  his  own  pupils. 

b.  Comm.  In  market  reports  of  a  commodity : 
To  be  at  prices  favourable  to  (buyers,  sellers). 

1890  Daily  News  8  Jan.  2/6  Oats  favour  buyers. 

5.  To  aid,  support ;  to  show  oneself  propitious  to. 
1595  T.  MAYNARDE  Drake's  Voy.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  23  God 

favonnge  me,  they  [the  Spanish  ships]  would  have  bin  mine. 
1601  MARSTON  PasquilfjK&th.  i.  258  Fortune  fauours  fooles. 
1783  WATSON  Philip  ///,  n.  (1839)  65  They  were  secretly 
favoured  by  Henry  IV.  1793  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  143 
If  Providence  should . .  favour  the  allied  arms.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  21  May  6/1  The  willingness  of  the  House,  .to  favour 
its  progress. 

aosol.  1393  GOWER  Conf.  III.  213  Wei  the  more  god 
favoureth,  Whan  he  the  comun  right  socoureth.  1435 
MISYN  Fire  of  Love  n.  ii,  Criste  favirand.  1563  B.  GOOGK 
Eglogs  (Arb.)  99  Fortune  fauoures  not  and  al  thynges 
backward  go.  1697  DRYDEN  Eneid  \.  522  A  Name,  While 
Fortune  favour'd,  not  unknown  to  Fame.  1878  BROWNING 
La  Saisiaz  27  Had  but  fortune  favored. 

b.  Of  a  circumstance,  fact,  etc. :  To  lend  con- 
firmation or  support  to  (a  belief,  doctrine,  rarely ', 
a  person) ;  to  point  in  the  direction  of. 


15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  210  The  sentence  also 
of  the  prophete  Osee  fauoureth  moche  (as  me  semcth)  that 
It  sholde  be  so.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  i.  iv.  $  9  This  rela- 
tion is  favoured  by  the  name  of  Litchfield.  1659  HAMMOND 
On  J's.  xx vii.  12  The  sense  favours  them  there.  1710 
STEELE  Tatler  No.  209  f  i  Every  Circumstance  .  .favoured 
this  Suspicion.  1772  Jitnius  Lett.  Ixviii.  337  His  opinion 
..  appears  to  favour  you.  1808  fried.  Jrnl.  XIX.  105 
Seems  to  favour  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pott.  1884  LD.  SEL- 
BORNE  in  Law  Times'"  Rep.  19  Apr.  229/2  Those  cases  which 
favour  the  doctrine.  1887  C.  C.  ABBOTT  Waste-Land  Wand. 
ii.  22  Every  indication  favored  rain. 

6.  Of  circumstances,  weather,  etc.  :  To  prove 
advantageous  to  (a  person) ;  to  be  the  means  of 
promoting  (an  operation  or  process)  ;  to  facilitate. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  12  That  night  not  favouring 
us,  we  cast  anchor.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  n.  29  The  Wind 
favours  them.  1709  ADUISON  Tatler  No.  97  F  2  The  Silence 
and  Solitude  of  the  Place  very  much  favoured  his  Medita- 
tions. 1710  —  Whig  Exam.  No.  4  No  one  Place  about  it 
weaker  than  another,  to  favour  an  Enemy  in  his  Approaches. 
I786W.  THOMSON  Philip  III,  v.U793>  II.  115  The  darkness 
of  the  night  favoured  the  enterprise.  1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol. 

1862 


III.  210  The  argillaceous  stratum  .  .by  its  yielding 
favoured  the  waste  and  undermining  of  the . .  limeston 


ngc  f 

ANSTED&  LATHAM  Channel  Id.  in.  xvi.  (ed.  2)379  They  had 
been  favoured  by  the  wind.  1875  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  \. 
(ed.  5)  10  The  unity  ofthe  Empire .  .had  favoured  the  spread 
of  Christianity. 

absol.  a  1440  Found.  St.  Barthol.  44  Marchauntys  of 
fflaundrys.  .faueryng  the  see,  purposid  to  Lundone. 

7.  To  deal  gently  with  ;  to  avoid  overtasking  (a 
limb)  ;  to  ease,  save,  spare.     Now  colloq.  (esp.  in 
stable  parlance)  and  dial. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  263  Fauour  thy  body. 
1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  16  A  Preacher,  .must  haue 
his  reader  at  his  elbow,  to  fauor  his  voice.  1617  MARKHAM 
Caval.  n.  42  When  a  horse  doth  stand  but  firme  vpon.. 
three  feete. .  fauoring  the  other.  1667  PKPYS  Diary  (1877) 
V.  361  Walking  in  the  dark,  in  the  garden,  to  favour  my 
eyes.  1711  BUDGELL  Spect.  No.  150  F  12  A  thread-bare 
loose  Coat,  .which  . .  he  wore  to  keep  himself  warm,  and 
not  to  favour  his  under  Suit,  a  1745  SWIFT  (Wore.),  He  [a 
painter]  has  favoured  her  squint  admirably.  179*  OSBALDI- 
STONE  Erit.  Sportsman  228/2  He  will  set  his  foot  on  the 
ground  warily,  and  endeavour  to  favor  it.  1840  DICKENS 
OldC.  Sltop\y  This  habit.,  favours  my  infirmity.  1837  C.  M. 
GOODRIDGE  Voy.  S.  Seas  (1843)  55  This  [oil-can]  . .  favoured 
our  other  cooking  apparatus.  1884  Upton  Gloss. ,  '  He 
seems  to  favour  the  off  foreleg.' 

8.  To  resemble  in  face  or  features ;    rarely,  to 
resemble  generally,  have  the  look  of.     Now  colloq. 

1609  B.  JONSON  Case  is  Altered  in.  in,  This  young  lord 
Chamont  Favours  my  mother.  1690  W.  WALKER  Idiomat. 
Anglo-Lat.  176  He  favours  you  in  the  face.  iTia  STEELE 
Spectator  No.  398  f  i  The  Gentleman  favoured  his  Master. 


Lyrics  191  Tha  favvers  thi  dad  !  1867  WAUCH  Dnlesgate 
19  '  Conto  make  'em  eawt  ? '  '  Nawe  . .  but  they  favour'n 
Todmorden  chaps'. 

Favourable,  favorable  (f^'vorab'l),  a. 
[ad.  F.  favorable,  ad.  L.  fauordbilis^  f.  favor-,  see 
FAVOUR  and  -ABLE.] 

f  1.  Winning  favour ;  hence,  pleasing,  agreeable, 
beautiful,  comely.  Obs. 

In  some  examples  the  word  may  owe  its  shade  of  mean- 
ing to  FAVOUR  sb.  8  'beauty',  or  9  'appearance,  counten- 
ance ' ;  cf.  personable. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth  De  P.  R.  xix.  Iv.  (1405)  896  Hony  is 
full  fauourable  and  lykynge  to  the  taste  and  to  etc.  c  1430 
LYDG.  Chorle  «$•  Byrde  (Roxb.)  12  Hit  maketh  men., 
fauorable  in  euery  mannes  sight,  a  1529  SKELTON  Anc. 
Acquaintance  8  Of  all  your  feturs  fauorable  to  make  tru 
discrlpcion.  1390  SPENSER  Mniopotmos  20  Of  all  the 
race  . .  Was  none  more  favourable,  nor  more  fair,  Than 
Clarion. 

•f  b.  Admissible,  allowable.   Out. 

1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  <$•  Qiial.  (1667)  31  Bodies  may 
be  said,  in  a  very  favourable  sense,  to  have  those  Qualities 
we  call  Sensible. 

2.  That  regards  with  favour  (a  person,  project, 
opinion,  etc.);  inclined  to  countenance  or  help; 
well-disposed,  propitious.  Const.  /0,  unto,  ^of. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1344  Til  bam  be  world  es  favor- 
ahel.  £1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  fy  Arc.  15  Be  favorable  eek, 
thou  Polymia.  1441  Plumpton  Corr.  p.  Hx,  Such  as  were 
favorable  of  their  said  malicious  purpose.  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  i.  xvii,  Yp)  goddes  were  to  hym  so  fauourable,  that 
he  slewe  moche  of  the  people  of  his  brother  and  compellyd 
hym  to  fle.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Offices  34  b, 
Bee  fauourable  to  thy  people.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv. 
v.  40  Happier  the  man  whom  fauorable  stars  A  lots  thee  for 
his  louely  bedfellow.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  in.  xxxiii.  204 
They  would  surely  have  made  them  more  favorable  to  their 
power.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  507  O  favourable  spirit.. 
Well  hast  thou  taught  the  way  that  might  direct  Our  know- 
ledge. 1749  BERKELEY  Word  1o  Wise  Wks.  III.  451  It  is 
to  be  hoped  this  Address  may  find  a  favourable  reception. 
1827  O.  W.  ROBERTS  Centr.  Amer.  37  The  Indians.. are 
particularly  favourable  to  the  English.  1871  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  123  King  Swegen  was 
lending  a  favourable  ear  to  their  prayers. 

fb.  Gracious    (said    of  a    superior);    kindly, 
obliging.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1503  ARNOLDS  Chron.  159  Unto  the  most  holyest  and 
fauorablist  Prince  in  erthe.  1530  HEN.  VIII  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  i.  106.  II.  17  To  have  the  favorable  and  lovyng  assist- 
ance ofthe  noble  men.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.v.  2  Vnlesse 
some  dull  and  fauourable  hand  Will  whisper  Musicke  to  my 
wearie  Spirit.  164*  I.  BASIRE  in  Evelyn's  Mem.  (1857)  III. 
3  To  give  you  thanks  for  your  favourable  communication. 
a  1822  SHELLEY  Homers  Hymn  to  Moon  25  Hail  Queen, 
great  Moon.  .Fair-haired  and  favourable  [Gr. 


t  C.  Of  a  reader  or  hearer  :  Disposed  to  interpret 
generously.  Obs. 

1611  Si'KEn  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  (16321  696  Polydor 
Virgil  must  haue  a  warie  and  fauourable  Reader.  1655-60 
STANLEY  Hist.  Philos,  (1701)  65/3  Herein  Damachus  had 
need  of  favourable  hearers. 

1 3.  Showing  undue  favour,  partial.     Const,  to. 

<  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  111.  380  One  said  that  Omer 
made  lies.  .And  was  to  the  Greekes  favourable.  imtGowEIi 
Conf.  III.  225  Thus  was  the  steward  favourable,  That  he 
the  trouthe  plein  ne  tolde.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Ahs.  fy  Lim. 
Mon.  xv,  And  to  make  hem  also  ffauorable  and  parcial. 

4.  Of  an  opinion,  report,  etc. :  That  is  in  favour 
of,  approving,  commendatory. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  in.  iv.  §  23  The  favourablest  ex- 
pression of  him  falls  from  the  pen  of  Roger  Hoveden.  171* 
STEELE  Spect.  No.  268  p  8  If  you  would  be  so  far  my 
Friend  as  to  make  a  favourable  Mention  of  me  in  one  of 

Sjur  Papers.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  253 
iving  a  favourable  account  of  the  place.  1781  COWPER 
Conversation  764  That  great  defect  would  cost  him . .  Men's 
favourable  judgment.  1833  LAMB  Elia  (1860)  247  To  insti- 
tute, .favourable  comparisons.  1879  CasseWs  Techn.  Educ. 
!•  335  Most  favourable  reports  ofthe  arm. 

f  b.  Tending  to  palliate  or  extenuate.  Obs. 
1697  DRYDEN  Juvenal  v\\\.  350  Since  none  can  have  the 
favourable  Thought  That  to  Obey  a  Tyrant's  Will  they 
Fought.  1772  Jutting  Lett.  Ixviii.  336  Favourable  circum- 
stances, alleged  before  the  judge,  may  justify  a  doubt 
whether  tbe  prisoner  be  guilty  or  not. 

5.  Of  an  answer,  etc.  :  That  concedes  what  is 
desired.     Of  appearances :  Boding  well,  hopeful, 
promising. 

1734  M.  PHILIPS  in  Swiff s  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  73  [His 
answer]  was  as  favourable  as  I  could  well  wish  for.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  III.  61  The  eunuch  .  .-soon  returned 
with  a  favourable  oracle.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxi, 
I  trust  they  have  assumed  a  favourable  aspect.  1875  W.  S. 
HAYWARD  Love  agst.  World  77  How  eagerly  I  nope  for 
a  favourable  answer. 

6.  Attended    with    advantage    or    convenience ; 
facilitating  one*s  purpose  or  wishes  ;  advantageous, 
helpful,  suitable.     Said  esp.  of  the  weather,  etc. 

c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  fy  Lim.  Mon.  xn,  Thai  haue  not 
so  much  ffredome  in  thairowne  godis,  nor  be  entreted  by  so 
ffauerable  lawes  as  we  be.  1548  HALL  Chron.  175  b,  The 
Wynd  [was]  so  favorable  to  the  Erles  purpose.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  245  The  fauourable  influence  of  the  heauen  and 
the  pianettes.  1659  B.  HARRIS  ParivaCs  Iron  Age  38  This 
was  the  first  battle  of  this  age,  which  proved  favourable  to 
the  Hollanders.  1659  London  Chanticleers  xii.  jn  Hazl. 
Dodsley  XII.  350  Or  a  favourable  spider  drop  into  the 
cream,  and  drown  himself,  that  he  may  poison  them,  a  1674 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  (1703)  II.  viii.  364  A  place  very 
favourable  for  the  making  Levies  of  Men.  1745  BUTLER 
Sertn.  Wks.  1874  II.  282  Incapacity  and  ignorance  must  be 
favourable  to  error  and  vice.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot,  in 
1772,  325  Sail  with  a  favourable  breeze.  1850  MrCosH/?rf. 
Govt.  ii.  iii.  (1874!  230  The  cultivation  of  virtuous  affections 
is  favourable  to  the  health.  1866  CRUMP  Banking  vii.  153 
The  term  '  favourable  '.  .state  of  the  exchanges.  1877  LADY 
BRASSEY  Voy.  Sunbeam  ix.  (1878)  146  Make  the  passage 
under  favourable  circumstances. 

Favourableness     (f^'vorab'lnes).     [f.  prec. 

-f  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  favour- 
able, f  a.  Kindliness,  leniency  (0&.).  b.  Suit- 
ability. C.  Eulogistic  or  approving  character. 

a-  154$  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xvi,  He  . .  exhorted 
theim  to  a  more  larger  fauourablenesse.  1571  GOLDING 
C  air  in  on  Ps.  xlvii.  5  The  universall  favorablenesse  wher- 
with  he  embraceth  all  mankynd.  i6a«>-8  Camden's  Hist. 
Eliz.  in.  (1688)  441  Her  favourableness  in  taking  Contribu- 
tions. 1656  Artif.  Handsom.  199  To  the  favorablenesse 
of  your  LaP*  future  censure,  .be  pleased  to  add  the  favour 
of  your  pardon.  1727-31  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

b.  1775  ADAIR  Amer.  Ind.  457  The  favourableness  of 
the  soil.  1790  PRICE  in  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  79,  I  mean  the 
consideration  of  the  favourableness  of  the  present  times  to 
all  exertions  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace. 
Arctic  Reg.  II.  251  The  speedy  capture  of  a  whale  depends 
on.  .the  favourableness  of  situation  and  weather. 

C.  183*  HT.  MARTINEAU  Homes  Abroad  iv.  51  The 
favourableness  of  their,  report. 

Favourably,  favorably  (f^-vorabli),  adv. 

[f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  ^.]     In  a  favourable  manner. 

1.  With  favour  or   kindness ;  graciously,    indul- 
gently. 

1388  WYCLIF  Prol.  xi,  We  moun  fauorably  excuse  hire 
[Judith]  fro  deedly  synne  in  this  doinge.  c  1415  WYNTOUN 
Cron.  vi.  viii.  25  He..tretyd  be  Scottis  favorably.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  314  He  had  fauourably  harde  his 
proctours.  1509  FISHER  Fun.  Serm.  Ctess  Richmond1 
Wks.  (1876)  298  Why  lokest  thou  fauourably  vpon  them 
that  despyse  the?  1611  BIBLE  Wisd.  vi.  16  She..sheweth 
herselfe  fauourably  vnto  them  in  the  wayes.  1665  BOYLE 
Occas.  Reft.  Introd.  Pref.  (1845)  25  The  Thoughts,  which 
have  been  the  favourabliest  entertain'd  by  the  Readers  of 
my  other  Books.  17*9  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  130 
Men.,  judge  too  favourably,  .where  themselves  and  their 
own  interest  are  concerned.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  #  F.  III.  98 
Hippo  had  been  less  favourably  treated  than  the  other  cities 
ofthe  province.  1883  A.  ROBERTS  O.  T.  Revision  ii.  29  It 
has  a  claim  to  be  fairly  and  even  favourably  considered, 
f  b.  With  undue  favour  or  partiality.  Obs. 

1430-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  339  Som  men  feyne|>  and  fauor- 
abliche  seib  bat  Seynt  Patryk  clensed  bat  lond  of . .  ven- 
emous  bestes.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.t  Stat.  Robert  III  52 
Inquisitions  taken  favorablie,  and  be  ignorant  persons. 

2.  In   favourable   terms,    or  with   a   favourable 
result ;  to  the  credit  or  advantage  of  a  person  or 
thing. 

1655  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  II.  239, 
I  doe  not  wonder  they  write  favourably  of  their  Protector-* 


FAVOURED. 

alluires.  1783  HAILI:S  Antiij.Ckr.  Ch.  iv.  116  Epictetus 
had.  .spoken  favourably  of  Ihe  Chrislians.  1872  RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mines  ft  Mining  17  Inyo  was  mentioned  favorably 
in  last  year's  report.  1885  Munch.  Exam.  6  Sept.  5/2 
Clemenceau's  decision  and  vigour,  .contrast  favourably  with 
the  timid  and  half-hearted  utterances  of  M.  Brisson. 

3.    Comb. 

1854  H.  H.  WILSON  tr.  Rig-veda  II.  158  Creator  of  the 
Maruts,  favourably-minded  towards  us,  grant  us  those  bless- 
ings which  are  most  dear  to  thee. 

Favoured  (C'-vaid),  fpl  «.i  [f.  FAVOUR  v.  + 
-ED  l.J  In  senses  of  the  vb.  Often  used  for  : 
Favoured  by  Nature,  fortune,  or  Providence; 
having  unusual  advantages  or  blessings. 

Treaties  often  contain  a  clause  providing  that  each  of  the 
contracting  powers  shall  allow  to  the  other  all  the  advan- 
tage, with  regard  to  customs  duties,  permission  to  trade, 
etc.,  that  are  granted  to  '  the  most  favoured  nation  '. 

1725  POPE  Odyst.  vn.  273  Oft  with  some  favour'd  traveller 
they  stray.  1758  SMOLLETT  Uist.Eng.(i&x>)l  1.  245  The  same 
privileges  that  France  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nation. 
1805  W.  SAUNDERS  Min.  Waters  02  One  of  those  choice 
and  favoured  spots.  1805  WORDSW.  Waggoner  IV.  29  The 
rude  shepherd's  favoured  glance.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  416  There  were  more  favoured  districts.  1801 
Daily  News  6  May  4/8  The  favoured  explanation  of  this 
action  was  [etc.]. 

Favoured  (&•?*&),  ffl.  a?  Also  Sc.  fa'ard, 
fa'rd,  faurd.  [f.  FAVOUR  sb.  +  -ED  z.] 

1.  Having   an  appearance  or  features,  etc.  (see 
FAVOUK  s6.  9)  of  a  specified  kind.     Only  in  para- 
synthetic  combinations  as  black-,  crab-,  evil-,  hard-, 
ill-,  well-favoured,  etc.  :  see  these  words. 

2.  Having  or  provided  with  favours  or  rosettes 
(see  FAVOUK  sb.  7  b).     Only  in  comb. 

1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Conclusion  90  Those  white- 
favour  d  horses  wait. 
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. 

Favonredly  (ff'-vaidli),  adv.  [f.  FAVOURED 
///.  a.  +  -LY  2.]  ln  comb.,  as  evil-,  ill-,  or  well- 
favouredly  :  see  these  words. 

Favouredness  (f?i-vaidnes).  [f.  as  prec.  -f 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  having  a  specified 
appearance  or  look.  Only  in  evil-,  ill-,  wcll- 
favouredness  :  see  these  words. 

Favourer  (ff'-varai).  Also  6  Sc.  favorar. 
[t.  F  AVOUK  v.  +  -ER  1.]  One  who  favours. 

1.  One  who  countenances,  encourages,  or  sides 
with  another  ;  a  well-wisher,  friend,  or  follower 

Hen  3  Vn  /J''£V24/I,A  F.?Uerer'  /<«"<"••  '495  Act  u 
Men.  yil,  c.  64  Preamb.,  The  same  persones.  were  ad- 
herentis,  assistencis,  confederatis,  favowrers.  icu  COVER. 

andfanf  "*•  ™-  I  H'  h!m  be  PUnished  with  a"  '"s  f™d™ 
and  fauourers.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  84  He  was  a  great 
favourer  of  the  French  Nation  ,691  LUTTREU.  Br?efR%. 
"57)11.  318  Being  supposed  a  favourer  of  King  fames 
1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela.  IV.  62  That  modest  Freedom 
Lv™VSOme  °f  my  /»«»>««  attribute  to  me.  .grf 
LYTTON  Pausamas  49  A  favourer  of  the  Persians. 

1  1>-  Const,  to,  towards.    Obs 
fa1thf,Tn4fBf1;UI'DWf  "•  Mf-  P/'ilas-  <PalfrJ  S6  They  are  not.  . 

|'f  UR!  ^TrtiToS'ss  '„  *f  iTr- 

A  favorer  towards  the  mayntenaunce  of  peace  and  ami.ie  9 

TC.  A  patron;   =FAt)TOB2. 

diet?  wirhflT5  "A  Barcla/s  *rg«ti*  H.  xxl  138  Go,  Soul- 
.7«  M  mD,^S   r-y°Urif?V°';!'erS'  and  «"bdulthoS  men. 

MS-aSSS;  v"-  l8  A  particular  f— 

2.  One  who  supports  or  promotes  a  movement 
opinion  .project,  etc.  ;  a  furtherer,  promoter. 


Favourite,  favorite  (k-'-vorit),  sb.  and  a 

Also  6  favorit,  7  faforcite,  favoret.  [a.  OF 
favorit  (Cotgr.),  var.  oifavori,  pa.  pple.  of  favorii 
to  favour;  =It.,  Sp.,  and  tg.fsvorito.] 

A.  sl>. 

1.  A   person   or   thing   regarded   with    peculiar 
favour,  one  preferred  above  others.    Const,  of,  with. 
1583  STANYHURST  JEneis  I.  (Arb.)  18  This  Itmo  fearing,  and 
old  broyls  bluddye  recounting,  Vsd  by  her  Greeke  fauorits. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  175  This  new  Favorite  Of  Heav'n, 
this  Man   of  Clay.      1769  Jimius  Lett.  viii.  38  There  is 
another  man,  who  is  the  favourite  of  his  Country.     1781 
T.  GILBERT  Relief  'Poor  9  Some  of  these  Parish  Officers  are 
too  apt  to  gratify  themselves  and  their  Favourites.     1796 
JANE  AUSTKN  Pride  ff  I'rej.  (1885)  II.  ix.  205  Their  cousin 
Jane.,  was  the  general  favourite.     1801  WORDSW.  To  the 
Daisy  So  Thou  not   in  vain  Art  Nature's  favorite.     1838 
LYTTON  Leila  II.  i,  The  king  smiled  slightly  at  the  ardour 
of  the  favourite  of  his  army.     1839  LONGF.  Hyperion  II.  vii, 
Of  all  operas,  this  was  Flemming  s  favorite.     1876  MOZLEY 
Univ.  Serrtt.vu.  155  Some  persons  are.  .favourites  of  heaven. 
b.  spec,  in  Racing,  etc.  The  competitor  or  com- 
peting animal  generally  favoured  or  '  fancied ',  as 
being  most  likely  to  win. 

1813  Examiner  12  Apr.  240/1  By  the  3d  round,  Carter 
became  the  favourite  (as  it  is  termed!.  1857  G-  LAWRENCE 
Guy.  Liv.  iv.  26  All  the  favourites  were  out  of  the  race  early. 
1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  ii.  7  He  was  a  student  of  mark 
—first  favorite  of  his  year,  as  they  say  of  the  Derby  colts. 
2.  One  who  stands  unduly  high  in  the  favour  of 
a  prince,  etc. ;  one  chosen  as  an  intimate  by  a 
superior.  Const,  f  to. 

'599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  in.  i.  p  Like  fauourites,  Made 
proud  by  Pnnces.  1642  FULLER  Holy  f,  Prof.  St.  IV.  i  m 
A  Favourite  is  a  Court-dial],  whereon  all  look  whilest  the 
-ri"gTi  !'nes,Sn  him'  I66°  T-  FoED  Theatre  of  Wits  -A 
The  Duke  of  Suilh  was  a  Favourite  to  Henry  the  4th  1671 
M'LT0!'./!-  R-  Iv-  95  Committing  to  a  wicked  Favourite 
All  publick  cares.  1776  GIBDON  Decl.  f,  F.I  xvii  445  He 
bestowed  on  his  favourites  the  palaces  which  he  had  built 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  5  The  favourite  [Piers  Gaveston] 
was  a  fine  soldier. 

3.  A  curl  or  lock  of  hair  hanging  loose  upon  the 
temple  :  worn  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  [Cf.  f.favoris  whiskers.] 

1690  Songs  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  189  Frelange,  Fontaene 
favorite.  1720  GAY  E,pm,aU  74  in  Poem,  II.  376  Sofner 
L"..0.U!fJ.",WItl'  ""modest  favVites  shade  my  face.  : 

•Is],  .ill  deserved 


FAWCHING. 

Kmperour  1399  A.  M.  tr.  GaM/iam-^s  Bk.  Physkke  185/2 
Without  favonsmge  the  childe  anye  thinge  therin.  i&rf 
HOLLAND  iKt/OT.  Annot.  29  Factions,  .favouring  this  or 
that  colour  of  the  Chanotters.  1624  Brief  Inform  Affair, 
Palatinate  16  He  would  not  fauorize  them  with  oneeo. 
word  toward  the  Emperour. 

tFa-vourless,«.  Wl,s.  [f.  FAVOUR  sb.  +  -LESS  1 

Without  favour,     a.  Not  showing  favour,  unpro- 
pitious.     b.  That  has  no  attractiveness  or  beauty 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  166  O  cruell  death  "o 
fury  fauourlesse  ,590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  „.  «.  7  Such  hap'pi- 
nesse  Haven  doth  to  me  envy,  and  fortune  favourlesse.  ,5^1 
MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dtdo  in.  i,  Dido.  Is  not  JEneas  fair  a  " 
beautiful  f  Anna.  Yes;  and  larbas  foul  and  favourless 
«i6os  POLWART  Ffytmg  m.  Monti>mHerie  618  Whose 
fauourlesse  phisiiomie  doth  dewlie  declare  His  vices 

r>t  P,S'1?)Ur0118'    "•     Obs-     tf'   as  Pr^.  +-OUS. 
Ci.  VH.favo(u}raix.]   a.  Full  of  favour,  oblirintr 
b.  Adapted  to  win  favour,  pleasing 
CI48S  Diffy  Jlfyst.  (1882)  in.  673  To  wype  my  fete  (.ou 

ROLLAN"  ^   J    " 


wer  nat  so  faworus. 


-~     ..  Jtn.    i«j,     r  __ 

_- "•""•  .  •aw*  *>•»-' LLAND  Lrt,  Venus  \.  cqi  Lufe 

is  facound  :  and  lufe  is  fauorous.  Ibid.  iv.  ,,o  With  Lmb in 
hart,  .and  fassounis  fauorous.  1597  BRETON  W it's  Trench 
iWOT-Wks.  (,879)  9/2  When  womTn  were  wont  to  be  kind 
harted,  conceits  in  men  were  verie  fauourous.  177,  ASH 
(citing  CHAUCER),  Favirous,  favourable 

t  Fa-voursome,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec  + 
-SOME.]  That  is  an  object  of  favour ;  acceptable 

'599    B.  JONSON    Cynthia's  Rev.   iv.  iii.  Pray  Phojt 
I  proue  favoursome  in  her  fair  Eyes.  ' 

Favous  (ff'-vss),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.fav-us  honey^ 
comb  +  -oDS.]  a.  Resembling  a  honeycomb  b 
Kesemblmg  the  disease/zz/aj. 

1677  GREW  Anat .Seeds  i.  §  T0  (1682)  196  Its  Surface 
favous,  like  that  of  Poppy.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex 

Javower,  -owre,  obs.  forms  of  FAVOUK 
II  Favns  (fc-"-vfc):  Path.  [L./avus  honey  comb! 
A  contagious  disease  of  the  skin,  characterized  by 
pustules,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  honey- 
comb.    Also  attrib.  ' 

EcheA»^r,t  Df  P-R™-  "^W1  "I  Constamine 

S:  smat  towc 

iionyout  of  the  hony  combe.]    ,706  PH,LU?S  (ed T 
U'        ma'Cry  -Sore 


f-fv  =  FAVOUB*B  '•    06s.     [perh.  apprehended 
as  iff.  FAVOUK  so.  +  -ITE.] 

'^S'l  Ti  RoGERS  39  -Art.  Pref.  (1607)  12  They  have  pre- 
vailed _  but  too  much  already  with  their  too  creduEus 
favourites.  ,589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Pen.  12  Neither  thl 
breeders  nor  fauorites  of  discord.  159,  SHAK.S.  (#£. 
iv .  L  190  1  his  factious  bandying  of  their  Fauourites. 

B.  adj.  (Not  regarded  as  an  adj.  by  Johnson 
who  places  quots.  1711  and  1725  under  the  sb  j 
Regarded  with  especial  favour,  liking,  or  prefer- 
ence; beloved,  chosen,  favoured  above  others 
faoortte  son  :  U.S.  (see  qnot.  1888). 

1711    ADDISON   Sped.    No.    262    p  o    Everv  oarticular 
Master  in  this  Art  [criticism]  has  his  favourft7p£Tages  in 
an  Author.     ,7^  POPE  Odyss.  ,.  402  So  Fatherfspeak 
Their  sage  experience  to  the  fav'rite  child.  ,747  GRAY  (title) 
Ude  on  the  JJe.ith  nf  n  Fai-^.,..;.,,^,,.    _o_*  i^         ,..*  :.    '' 


TP'OT^        '"- '  '  "'-'"'  •"-""iag'ous'"sease  of  the  skin. 

-Favver,  favyr,  dial,  and  obs.  ff.  FAVOUR 
Paw(f2),  sb     [Application  of  Faa,  the  surname 
•fa  tribe  of  Scotch  gipsies;  prob.   a  cognomen 
ongmally    identical    with    next    adj.]     A    gipsy 
Also  ««Wa.,  ^faw-gang,  a  gang  of  gipsies. 
I7SO  J  arrow  Par.  Reg.,  Francis  Heron,  king  of  y  Faws 

&yuA3^^&££5 
^3&£S£»£tt& 


Obs.    Forms: 


fas, 


, 

' 


--  — ••-  ."-u  t»_i  of  \/ncu  itiid  favorite  child 

^P^m?fa^^i&S^,(^ 

K^^f'^^^^rS^ 


-j     -x  female  favourer. 
1616  HAKEWILL  Ansm.    Dr. 


v  ^""tcfaV°)lrS' in  senses  °f  the  vb. 
stances  enable  him  to  do  so4  ""  "  faVOn"e  ^un- 

^^s»I.fe»^iB>wu>er- 

on  wnom  four  years  had  passed  lightly  Ld  favourin'T2"1'' 


lengthened  stem  o 


Favouritism  ic'-voritiz'm).  [f.  prec.';  .1SM. 
Cf.  F.favori/isme.] 

1.  A  disposition  to  show,  or  the  practice  of  show- 
ing  favour  or  partiality  to  an  individual  or  class 
to  the  neglect  of  others  having  equal  or  superior" 
claims  ;  undue  preference. 

'fatoirit'ism^  ^"T-(l8o5'L82  The  declared,  .e 

fetdSl867^  !53^K?S 
S«aM±rtS£3Sr*fia 

[amare's]  favouritism  wer 


-  --   i--  -^-i.   *potko-s,   cognate    with    Gr 
i«<A.of  particoloured.  (The  mod.Eng  form  would 

JSJS,1" fow  or  *foush  •- f™ is  from  north- 

1.  Coloured     stained,    streaked;    particoloured, 
vanegated.     Also  in  Comb,  as  gold-faw 
1700  EptnalGloss.  61  Arrius  [varius]:  faai      Beowulf 

fah  rl,«53  nS?        o e  5,ode  Srene  a=c'  and  a'ches  cunnes 
fah  claS,     Ibtd.  30984   Gold-uaje  sceldes  scanden  biliiS! 

,  si-    i     7"  "'  I3  ln  P'nkerton  Scot.  Poems 
218  Ferly  fayr  wes  the  feild,  flekerit  and  faw 
---,,-•-  and  goulis  in  groyne.     15!}  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis  vm 
x.  (1839)  500  The  God  of  bestis  and  of  feildis  faw 

,v  ,-'1  T\u    PIant'name  Pawthistle  (lit.  coloured 
thistle),  the  card  thistle  or  teasel.   Obs 


ermine 


tynacyes  haue  talSitf 
Hence  'l- 


j^^K*™-  ta^;^S 

>.  222   A  job-loving,  favouritizing 
Obs.   Also  favo(u)rise.  [ad. 
Hence  Fa'vourizing  vbl.  sb 


Paw,  dial,  and  Sc.  form  of  FALL  v 

—v,  obs.  form  of  FAIN,  FEW. 

"  raye,  obs.  form  of  FAUSSEBRAYE. 

--,t,  -set,  obs.  forms  of  FAUCET. 

Fawchmg,  -chyn,  obs.  forms  of  FALCHWN 

IS(32      N.     I  .If  UfC-irpf  r,     •_      /-*-..,  »        .     .  i»*Vil. 


FAWD. 

Fawcht,  Sc.  form  of  FOUGHT. 

Fawconer(e,  obs.  forms  of  FALCONER  1  and  -. 

Fawd.  <//<?/.  Also  faud.  [Of  obscure  origin  ; 
cf.  FAD  sftJ,  FEALD  ;  also  faivdomt  Sc.  var.  of 
FATHOM.]  A  bundle. 

1641  BFST  Farm,  Kits.  (Surtees^  18  Wheare  you  see  that 
the  water  gets  yssue .  -  yow  may  thrust  in  and  ramme  downe 
fawdes  of  strawe.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Fund,  a  truss  of 
straw  ;  as  much  as  the  two  arms  will  compass. 

Fawd,  Fawdom^e,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  FOLD,  FATHOM. 
Fawe(n,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  FAIN,  FAVOUR, 
Fawesebraye,  obs.  f.  of  FAUSSKBRAIK,  -BKAYE. 
Fawf,  var.  of  FAUCH  sb.  Sc. 
Fawkener(e,  obs.  forms  of  FALCONER. 
Fawkenet,  obs.  form  of  FALCONET. 

15..  in  Beauties  of  Thanet  (1830)  II.  34  After  the  dls- 
chardge  of  li  fawkenets.  .the  forte  was  won. 

Fawn  (fgn),  sbl  Forms :  4-5  foun(e,  (5 
fowen),  5  faon,  5-7  fawne,  6  7  faun(e,  5-  fawn, 
[a.  OF.  faon,  also  foitn,  feon :— med.L.  *flton-cm, 
i.fa'tus  offspring.] 

•fl.  A  young  animal,  cub.   Obs. 

[1274  Grands  Chron.  S.  Denis  (Rer.  Gall,  #  Franc.  Script. 
(1818)  XVII.  354)  Jones  fauns  de  bestes  snuvagcs.]  1481 
CAXTOM  Myrr.  ii.  vi,  This  beest  hath  but  ones  yong  fawnes. 
a  1603  JAS.  I  Psalm  xxix.  6  Lyke  to  the  faune  of  unicornis 
Will  lenpe  when  he  doth  speik.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire 
i.  xv.  (1892)  127  The  Fawne  [of  a  seal]  at  the  first  is  white. 

2.  A  young  fallow  deer,  a  buck  or  doc  cf  the 
first  year.     In  fawn  (said  of  the  doe)  :  pregnant. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blannche  429  Of  founes,  soures, 
bukkes,  does  Was  ful  the  wode.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xxxi.  143  Dappeld  and  spotted,  as  it  ware  founez  of  daes. 
1486  BM.  Sf.  Albans  E  iva,  And  ye  speke  of  the  Bucke  the 
fyrst  yere  he  is  a  fawne.  1535  COVERDAI.E  Jer.  xiv.  5  The 
Hynde  shal  forsake  the  yonge  fawne.  .because  there  shalbe 
no  grasse.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  404  As  a  Tiger,  who  by 
chance  hath  spi'd  ..  two  gentle  Fawnes  at  play.  1774 
GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III,  137  The  fawns  continue  to 
follow  the  deer  ei^ht  or  nine  months  in  all.  1810  SCOTT  Lady 
of  L.  in.  ii,  The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn  .  .led  her  fawn. 
1872  BAKER  Nile  Tribut.  ii.  38  The  does  are  now  in  fawn. 
jig.  1609  HEVWOOD  Brit.  Troy  xv.  xxxii,  That  her  com- 
mensed  spleene  may  be  withdrawne  From  them,  whose 
violence  spar'd  not  her  Fawne. 

3.  Short  far  fawn-colour  (see  4). 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Mar.  1/2  A  Russian  costume  in 
fawns  made  of  fancy  cre'pon.  Ibid.  22  Sept.  1/3  Slight 
moustache  and  hair  of  a  fawn  that  we  associate  rather  with 
Caledonia  than  the  Netherlands. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fawn-colour,   a  light 
yellowish  brown  foeacef&am-ajleured&dj.)  \faion- 
skin  ;  also  fawn-brown^  -like  adjs. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  II.  177  They  acquire  a  strong 
"fawn-brown  tint.  1865  GOSSE  Year  at  Shore  79  Light  olive, 
fawn-brown  . .  or  pure  white.  1800  tr.  Lag-range's  CJu'm. 
II.  284  Of  a  red,  inclining  to  *fawn-colour.  1844-57  G. 
BIRD  LJrin.  Deposits  (ed.  5)  133  From  the  palest  fawn- 
colour  to  the  deepest  amber.  1803  DAVY  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XCIII.  261  They  gave  dense  *  fawn -co  loured  precipitates. 
1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendon  II.  391  The  little  fawn- 
coloured  bullocks.  1838  LYTTON  Leila  i.  iv,  That  elastic 
and  *fawn-like  grace.  1862  SHIRLEY  Nugse  Crit.  iii.  152 
Little  cousin  Annie,  with  her  shy  fawn-like  glances.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  VH.  vii.  126  Sum  wer  cled  in  pilchis  of 
*foune  skynnis.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  I.  10  Many 
allusions  about  a  fawn,  and  fawn-skin,  in  the  Dionusiaca. 
iSfySwttiBURtiEAta/anta.  1389  Their  leaves  that  nod  Round 
thy  fawnskin. 

t  Pawn,  J*.2  06s.    [f.  FAWN  ».i] 

1.  An  act  of  fawning  ;  a  servile  cringe,  a  wheed- 
ling courtesy. 

1390  GREENE  Never  too  late  (1600)  48  Infkln  . .  plied 
Francesco  with  her  nattering  fawnes.  1601  B.  JONSON 
Poetasters,  i,  Thy . .  wholesome  sharpnesse . .  pleaseth  Csesar, 
more  than  servile  fawnes.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Poet.  Misc. 
78  Will  rave  and  chide  . .  But  soon  to  smiles  and  fawns 
turns  all  his  heat,  a  1657  R.  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  146  The 
fawnes  of  Fortune.  1744  E.  HF.YWOOD  Female  Spectator 
(17461  I.  131  You  may  know  him  by.  .a  servile  fawn  on  all 
who  can.  .contribute  to  exalting  him. 

2.  =  FAWNER,    rare-1. 

1635  BRATHWAIT  Arcad.  Pr.  80  Had  he  plaid  buffoun, 
Fawn  or  knave. 

Fawn  (f §n) ,  v.  *  Forms  :  4  faghne,  fayu,  4-7 
fawne,  4,  6-8  faun(e,  (4  fauhne),  5  fawnyn, 
6  &.,  9  dial,  fan,  5-  fawn.  See  also  FAIN  v. 
[app.  a  variant,  with  specialized  sense,  of  FAIN  v. 
to  rejoice.  The  OE.  forms  fsegiian  and  fahnian 
(whence  respectively  fain  and  fawn)  are  derived 
from  different  forms  of  the  adj.,  viz.  OE.  fs^en, 
whence  fain  adj.,  and  OE.  fagen,  whence  ME. 
faiv<!. 

Prof.  Sievers  suggests  that  the  divergent  forms  are  due  to 
suffix-ablaut  (-/«,  -an,  -un)  in  primitive  OE.] 

1.  intr.  Of  an  animal,  esp.  a  dog :  To  show  de- 
light or  fondness  (by  wagging  the  tail,  whining, 
etc.)  as  a  dog  does. 

a  1125  [see  FAWNING  vbl.  sb.  i.]  1377  I.ANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv. 
295  pere  ne  was  lyoun  ne  leopart  . .  pat  ne  fel  to  her  feet, 
and  fauned  with  be  tallies.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R. 
xviu.  iv.  (1495)  751  Alambe.  .fawnyth  wyth  hys  taylle  whan 
he  hath  founde  his  moder.  £1440  Promp.  Fan'.  152/1 


and  bite  like  a  Mastiue.  1667  MILTON  f.  L.  ix.  526  Oft  he 
bowel  His  turret  Crest.  .Fawning.  1675  HOBBES  Oifyssey 
(1677)  109  The  old  dog  Argus  . .  fauned  with  his  tail,  but 


111 

could  not  rise.  1791  COWPEK  Odyssey  xvi.  1 1  Thy  dogs  bark 
not,  but  fawn  on  his  approach.  1865  SWINUCKNK  roans  -y 
Bull. ,  Satia  tc  Sanguine  54  A  tame  beast,  .fawns  to  be  fed. 
b.  To  fawn  on,  upon :  (of  a  dog,  etc.)  to  show 
delight  at  the  presence  of;  to  lavish  caresses  on,  to 
caress. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dicfes  41,  I  barke  upon  the 
foolcs  and  fawne  upon  the  wy semen.  1553  T.  WILSON 
Rhct.  (1580)  196  The  Lion,  .fanned  gently  upon  hym.  121605 
MoNTCOMEKiK  Dcscr,  Vane  Lovers  42  A  Dog.  .will,  .fan  on 
him  vha  givis  him  fude.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Bioiidis 
Eromena  193,  I  wondered  to  see  her  [a  Deere]  so  gently 
fawne  upon  me  without  any  feare.  1776  ADAM  SMITH 
IV.  N.  i,  ii,  A  puppy  fawns  upon  its  dam.  1841  LANK  Ar,il>. 
Nts.  I.  49  The  calf,  .came  to  me,  and  fawned  upon  me.  1861 
HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  iii.  (1889)  28  Jack  [the  dog]. . 
was  fawning  on  him  as  if  he  understood  every  word. 

fig-  XS73  TUSSER  Hnsb,  cxiv.  (18781216  Though  Fortune 
smiles,  and  fawnes  vpon  thy  side.  1600  HOLLAND  Lay  iv. 
xlii.  (1609)  166  It  was  no  long  time  that  fortune  fawned 
upon  the^Equians.  1796  BURKE  Let.  noble  JLd.  Wks,  1842 
II.  271  In  the  same  moment  fawning  on  those  who  have  the 
knife  half  out  of  the  sheath. 

t  c,  quasi-^YZ«,f.  To  wag  (the  tail).   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12354  (Cott.)  pas  ober  Icons  ..  honurd 
him  faunand  bair  tail. 

f  2.  trans.  =  To  fawn  on  (sense  i  b)  :  To  caress; 
to  pat  (the  head  of  a  dog).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12333  heading  ($o\.\.\  pe  leonis  fanned 
iesus.  c  1340  Gaiv.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  1919  Hor  noundez  \>&y  ber 
rewarde,  Her  hedez  £>ay  fawne  &  frote.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints,  Eufemia  183,  &  faynand  hir  |>are  tali.s  knet.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  294/4  Ihey  ranne  to  this  hooly  vyrgyne 
in  fawnynge  her. 

3.  intr.  To  affect  a  servile  fondness ;  to  court 
favour  or  notice  by  an  abject  demeanour.  Const. 
on,  tipon  (a  person,  his  looks,  etc.1). 

a  1310  [see  FAWNING  vbl.  sb.  2.]  c  1440  LYDG.  Secrees  Prol. 
675  Smothe  afore  folk  to  fawny n  and  to  shyne.  c  1510  MORE 
Picus  Wks.  16/1  If  the  worlde  fawne  vpon  the.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  E/>ist.  171  Such  as  fawne  on  them  with  fiatterie. 
1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  225  By  fawning  on  his 
angrie  lookes  she  turnes  them  into  smiles.  i6ia  T.  TAYLOR 
Comnt.  Titus  iii.  3  Nor  further  fawned  [they]  vpon  God 
then  to  get  out  of  his  hands.  1692  E.  WALKER  Epictetns' 
Mor,  xxxi,  Nor  flatter,  fawn,  forswear,  assent  or  lie,  1823 
LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  II.  62  How  the  knave  fawned  when  I  was 
of  service  to  him  t  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  vii.  398  Even 
our  greatest  writers  prostituted  their  abilities  by  fawning 
upon  the  prejudices  of  their  patrons.  1865  KINGSLEY 
Herew.  x,  They  fawn  on  a  damsel  with  soft  words.  1879 
DIXON  Windsor  \.  xii.  118  He  stooped  to  fawn  where  he 
was  used  to  smite. 

T  b.  To  fawn  upon  (a  thing,  an  object  of  desire) : 
to  aspire  to.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1634  FORD  P.  Wnrbeck  v.  i,  Could  I  be  England's  queen, 
—a  glory,  Jane,  I  never  fawn'd  on. 

f  4.  trans.  To  cringe  to  (a  person).   Obs.  rare. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Sckolem.  \.  (Arb.)  83  Though,  for  their 
priuate  matters  they  can  follow,  fawne,  and  flatter  noble 
Personages. 

Fawn  (fgn),  z/.2  [f.  FAWN  sb^  ;  cf.  OF.  faoner.~] 

1.  intr.  To  bring  forth  young.    Now  only  of  deer. 
1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  n.  vi,  They  [lionesses]  come  to  fede 

their  fawnes  the  iii  day  after  they haue  fawned.  i53oPALSGR. 
546/2  Haue  your  dere  fawned  yet?  1679  BLOUNT  Anc, 
Tenures  91  Because  the  Dear  did  then  fawn,  or  bring  forth 
their  young.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

2.  trans.  Of  deer:  To  bring  forth  (a  fawn). 
1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  141  The  Bucke  is  fawned  in  the  end 

of  May.  1618  EARL  OF  CORK  in  Sir  R.  Boyle's  Diary  Sen  i. 
(1886)  L  192  The  firste  fawn  that  was  fawned  in  my  Park. 

Hence  Fawning  vbl.  sb. 

1598  MAN  WOOD  La-wes  Forest  xi.  §  2  (1615}  8r  When  that 
our  Agistors  doe  meete  together  for  the  fawning  of  our  wilde 
beasts.  1685  R.  BRADY  tr.  Johns  Charter  of  Forests  §  7  in 
Hist.  Eng.  App.  141  The  third  Swainmote  shall  be  holden 
.  .concerning  the  fawning  of  our  Does. 

Fawn,  obs.  form  of  FAUN. 

Fawner  (fjxnoi).  [f.  FAWN  z*.1  +  -ER  i.]  One 
who  fawns,  cringes,  or  flatters;  a  toady. 

c  1440  Pronip.  Parv,  146/1  Faynare,  or  flaterere,  adu- 
lator. 1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  106  b,  Flatterers,  fawners, 
and  southers  of  mennes  saiynges.  1685  Gracian's  Cour- 
tiers Orac.  156  All  the  Fawners  . .  are  so  many  Monsters 
of  impertinence.  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  I. 
68  His  diary,  .represents  him  as  an  abject  fawner  on  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  1813  SOUTHEY  Omni  ana  II.  322 
Certainly  he  was  no  fawner.  1864  E.  SARGF.NT  Peculiar 
I.  289  He.  .began  to  play  the  fawner  once  more. 

t  Fa*wnery.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -Y.]  The  bearing 
or  tricks  of  a  fawner  ;  flattery,  sycophancy. 

1661  K.  W.  Conf.  Charact.,  Temporizer  (1860)  sr_This 
puppet  of  policy  differs  from  the  foregoing  spanniel  of 
fawnery  only  m  time  and  degrees. 

Fawney  (fg-nK  slang,  [a.  Irish  fain(n^e  ring.] 

1.  A  finger-ring. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Fawney,  a  finger-ring.  1834 
H.  AINSWORTH  Roofauood  m.  v,  Fogies  and  fawnies  soon 
went  their  way.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  423  He 
wears  a  stunning  fawny  on  his  finger. 

2.  a.  =  Fawny  rig.     To  go  on  the  fawney  :    to 
practise  the  fawney-rig.    b.  One  who  practises  the 
fawney-rig. 

1781  G.  PARKER  View  Society  H.  167  There  is  a  large 
shop  in  London  where  these  kind  of  rings  are  sold,  for  the 
purpose  of  going  on  the  Fawney.  lbid»  The  Fawney  says, 
'  I  dare  say  some  poor  woman  [etc.]1.  1789  —  Life 's  Painter 
174  Faiuny,  an  old,  stale  trick,  called  ring-dropping. 

3.  Comb.,  %.•:> fawney -dropper,  -dropping\  fawney- 
bouncins;,   selling  rings  for  a  pretended   wager  ; 
fawney-bouncer  ;  fawney-rig  (sec  quot.)- 


FAWNINGNESS. 

1781  (J.  PARKER  View  Society  II.  if6  The  Fawney  r'u. 
1823  K(;AN  Grose's  Diet.  Vulgar  Tonkin;  Fawney  ri%,  a 
common  fraud  thus  practised  :— a  fellow  drops  a  brass  riti^, 
double  gilt,  which  he  picks  up  before  the  party  meant  to  be 
cheated,  and  to  whom  he  disposes  of  it  for  less  than  its 
supposed,  and  ten  times  more  than  its  real,  value.  1851 
,M  AYIIKW  Lond.  Labour  I.  351,  I  do  a  little  in  the  Fawney 
dropping  line.  1857  '  DI-CAN<;E  ANGLICI-S'  Vnli>.  Tongue 
39  Fawney  droppers  gammon  the  flats  and  take  the  yokels  in. 

Hence  Faw  ueyed  [-ED  -J,  ringed. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Fawnied  we fawney-fain' d , 
having  one  or  more  rings  on  the  finger.  1834  H.  AINSWOKTH 
Ravkn-ood\\\.  v,  Myfawnied  famms. 

tFa-wnguest.    Obs.     [?f.  FA WNZ/.  +  GUEST. 

Possibly  an  etymologizing  spelling  of  some  dialect  word. 
Nashe  was  an  East  Anglian ;  can  the  word  be  identical 
•w\ih/angastt  given  by  Sir  T.  Browne  without  interpretation 
in  his  list  of  words  peculiar  to  that  region  (fl/isc.  Tr.  viii. 
146)?  Hickes  (Ags.  Gr.  1689),  however,  says  that  in  Norfolk 
afangast  wench  meant  '  virglnem  viro  jam  nunc  maturam 
et  virum  quasi  expetentem'. 

a.  A  fawning  parasite,  a  sycophant,  toady.    Also 
attrib.    b.  One  who  robs  or  swindles  another  under 
the  guise  of  friendship. 

159*  NASHE  Strange  Nerves  Wks.  B  w/i  Nuntius,  a 
Fawneguest  Messenger  twixt  Maister  Bird  and  Maister 
Demetrius.  1596  —  Saffron  Waldcn  Tiu/i  He  may  be  a 
fawn-guest  in  his  intent  neuertheles.  1602  ROWLANDS 
Greene's  Ghost  (1880)  15  There  be  certaine  mates  called 
Fawneguests,  who.  .will.  .say.  .a  friend  of  yours,  .gaue  me 
this  bowed  sixpence  to  drinke  a  quart  of  wine  with  you  for 
his  sake.  /&£.,  Such  Fawneguests  were  they,  that  [etc.]. 

Fawning  (fg'nirj),^/.^.  [f.  FAWN  z>.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FAWN. 

1.  Said  of  animals  :  see  FAWN  v^  i. 

a  1225  After,  ft.  290  Spit  him  amidde  be  bearde  . .  pet  . . 
fikeS  mid  dogge  uawenunge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12350 
(Cott.)  Abute  his  fete  be  quilpes  ran.  .And  wit  bair  fauning 
mad  him  cher.  1382  WYCLIF  Tobit  xi.  9  With  the  faunyng 
of  his  tail  he  io3ed.  c  1400  Ywaine^  fy  Caw.  2002  The 
lyoun  wald  noght  fyght,  Crete  fawning  made  he  to  the 
Knyght.  1601  SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  in.  i.  43  Low-crooked  curtsies, 
and  base  Spaniell  fawning.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts 
(1673)  109  The  lower  and  stiller  [voice  of  a  dog]  is  called 
'whining',  or  'fawning'.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  in.  vii. 
(1845)  159  With  . .  how  many  Fawnings,  does  he  [a  dog] 
court  me  to  fling  it  him?  1844  LOWELL  Columbus  Poems 
1890  I.  153  O  days  whose  memory  tames  to  fawning  down 
The  surly  fell  of  Ocean's  bristled  neck  1 

2.  Cringing,    servile    flattery    or    homage ;     an 
instance  of  this. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  iv.  23  Fyth  of  other  ne  darth  he 
fleo,  that  fleishshes  faunyng  furst  for-eode.  1382  WYCLIF 
Jnditkyiw.  13  Vagio.  .made  fawnyng  with  his  hondis.  1533 
UDALL  Flowers  Latine  Speaking  (1560)  67  b,  Nor  suflre  our 
selues  to  be  wonne.  .with  faunyng.  1592  WVIHL.-EX  Armorie 
145  Let  no  man  . .  To  highlie  of  her  [Fortune's]  lended 
faunings  bost.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xxxi,  No  fawning,  sir 
. .  cried  the  baronet.  i86a  Lp.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  i.  3 
A  spirit  of  fawning  and  truckling  towards  those  in  authority. 

Fawning  (fp-nirj^///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. -f -ING -.] 

1.  That  fawns  or  shows  pleasure  or  fondness  as 
a  dog  does;  caressing,  fondling.     Said  also  of  the 
arm,  tail,  or  tongue. 

ci^AaCursorM.  12354 (Trin.)pese  oj>ere leouns . . honoured 
him  wty  faunnyng  tail.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  i.  xvi, 
When  that  these  grayhoundes  had  me  so  espied,  With 
faunyng  chere  of  great  humilitie  In  goodly  haste  they  fast 
unto  me  hyed.  <*  1569  KINGESMYLL  Godly  Advise  (1580'  i 
The  subtile  fanyng  spaniell.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met. 
i.  (1626)  13  She.. Hung  on  his  necke  with  fawning  armes. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  741  Fierce  Tigers  couch'd 
around,  and  loll'd  their  fawning  tongues,  c  1750  SHENSTONE 
Colemira  7  The  fawning  cats  compassionate  his  case  And 
purr  around.  1842  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Sernt.  (ed.  2)  V. 
viii.  120  As  a  king  giving  names  to  fawning  brutes. 

fig-  I^35  QUARLES -£";«<?/,  i.  vi.  (1718)  25  Let  wit  or  fawning 
fortune  vie  their  best. 

b.  quasi-Oi/z/. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  237  J?e  ny^tyngale.. 
Twytere^  wel  fawnyng  Wib  full  swete  song  in  be  dawenyng. 
1398  —  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xii.  xxiii.  (1495)  428  The  byrde 
Kaladrius  settyth  his  syghte  on  hym  and  beholdyth  hym 
as  it  were  faunynge  and  playsynge. 

2.  Showing  servile  deference,  cringing,  flattering. 

1585  ABP.  SANDYS  Sernt.  (1841)137  Drunkenness  Is  a  fawn- 
ing devil,  a  sweet  poison.  1650  HUBBERT  Pill  Formality 
81  The  fauning  Parasite,  and  Saint-seeming  devil.  1701 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3708/1  Edward  Troupe.. with  a  fawning 
Scotch-like  Tone.  1769  Junius  Lett.  xxxv.  164  A  fawning 
treachery  against  which  no  prudence  can  guard.  1838 
LYTTON  Leila  i.  v,  The  voice  . .  smoothed  into  fawning 
accents  of  base  fear.  1857  BUCKLE  Ci-viliz.  I.  xi.  652 
A  fawning  and  hypocritical  race. 

Fawningly  vf^-nirjli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -I.Y  2.] 
In  a  fawning  manner :  a.  Caressingly,  joyfully. 
b.  Cringingly,  flatteringly,  servilely. 

a.  1790  BEWICK  Quadrupeds  (1807)  358  The  sagacious 
animal  . .  leapt  fawnmgly  against  the  breast  of  a  man. 

b.  1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  332  note,  Those  Princes. . 
that  (as  is  said  of  them) '  Never  see  lookes,  but  fawninglie  dis- 
guised '.     1654  TRAPP  Comnt.  Matt.  xii.  38  They  [i.  e.  the 
Pharisees]  had  nothing  to  say  for  themselves,  but  fawningly 
to  call  him  Master,    a  17x1   KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
II.  178  Lucifer.  .Strove  fawningly  t'  attract  good  Edmund's 
Ear.     1853  MACAULAY/HM  Eng.  III.  401.'  It  was  set  down 
in  my  instructions ',   answered  Jeffreys,    fawningly,   '  that 
I  was  to  show  no  mercy  to  men  like  you." 

FawningneSS  (f§-nirjms\  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NES.S  ]  A  fawning  disposition  or  demeanour ; 
cringing  behaviour,  servility. 

1673  O.  WALKER  Educ.  ii.  20  It  is  much  easier  to  bend 
a  naturall  mis-inclination  to  its  neighbour  virtue  ..  as  .. 
fawningnes  to  complaisance.  1827  DE  QUINCEY  Murder 


FAWNSOME. 

Wks.  IV.  45  I'm  for  peace,  and  quietness,  and  fawningness, 
and  what  may  be  styled  knocking-underness. 

Fawnsome  !Ig-nsi"m),  a.  dial.  [f.  FAWN  v.  + 
-SOME.]  Of  an  animal :  Disposed  to  fawn  ;  show- 
ing fondness. 

1863  MRS  TOOGOOD  Yorksh.  Dial.,  The  calf . .  is  grown  so 
fawnsome  it  will  follow  us  like  a  dog.  1873  Smaledale 
Gloss.,  Fattsonie  adj.,  winsome. 

Fawntekyn,  var.  FAUNTEKIN  Oh.,  an  infant. 

Fawny  (fy'ni),  a.  [f.  FAWN  st>.  +  -Y.]  Of  a 
colour :  Inclining  to  fawn. 

1849  Beck's  Florist  260  Madame  Angelina,  that  most 
unique  Rose  in  its  creamy  fawny  tints  i88a  Garden  I  Apr. 
223/1  The  sepals  are  of  a  pale  fawny  yellow. 

Fawoure,  obs.  form  of  FAVOUR. 

Fawse,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  FALSE  a, 

Fawsont,  Sc.  var.  FASHIONED. 

Fawt^e,  obs.  forms  of  FAULT. 

t  Pax,  sl>.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  I  feax,  north. 
fsox,  1-2  fex,  3-6  fax,  (5  faxe,  6  facts,  7  faix, 
?6  //.  fassis).  0.  3  vsex,  vax.e.  [OE.  feax  = 
OFris.  fax,  OS.  and  OHO.  fa/is  (MHG.  vafis), 
ON.  (and  mod.Norw.)  fax.  The  word  occurs  in 
the  proper  names  Fairfax,  Halifax.} 

1.  The  hair  of  the  head. 


wat  aedrum  sprong  forS  under  fexe.  c  900 
Bxda's  ffis't.  11.  xvi,  He  . .  hsfde  bla:c  feax.  c  1000  Sax. 
Ltechd.  I.  no  Wib  \>xt  5an  mannes  fex  fealle.  c  1203  LAY. 
24843  [HeoJ  luken  heom  bi  uaxe  [c  1275  ban  heere]  and 
laiden  heom  togrunde.  ft  1300  Cursor  M.  7244  (Cott. )Thoru 
his  fax  his  force  was  tint,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Martha  7 
Scho  was  far  of  fax  and  face,  c  1440  Bane  f'lar.  1545  Then 
they  lowsyd  hur  feyre  faxe,  That  was  yelowe  as  the  waxe. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  II.  vi.  51  His  fax  and  herd  was  fadit 
quhar  he  stuide.  1548  HALL  Chron.  10  b,  Y"  fassis  of  their 
head  set  ful  of  new  devised  facuns.  1560  ROLLAND  Crl. 
Venus  I.  915  With  countinance  and  facts  virginall.  1606 
HOLLAND  Sueion.  Annot.  3oa,  Whose  lokes  and  faix  were 
so  slicke  and  glib  with  sweet  oyles,  that  they  shone  againe. 
[1610  —  Camden's  Brit.  I.  723  Fax  in  the  old  English 
tongue  signifieth  the  haire  of  the  head.] 

2.  derisively.  The  face. 

[Perhaps  a  misunderstanding  of  the  obsolete  word  as  pre- 
served in  poetic  phrases  ;  some  other  Sc.  examples  in  i6th  c. 
would  admit  of  a  similar  interpretation.] 

1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis  vm.  Prol.  32  The  fillok  hir  deformit 
fax  wald  haue  a  fair  face. 

t  Fazed,  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED  2;  cf.  ON. 
faxiSr.]  Having  hair,  hairy.  Faxed  star:  a 
comet,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  tail  to  hair. 

891  O.  E.  Ckron.  (Parker  MS.  \  Same  men  cwebab  on 
Englisc  bait  hit  [cometa]  sie  feaxede  steorra.  a  1259 
MATTHEW  PARIS  Chron.  Mnj.  an.  891  (Rolls)  1.428  Cometa 
apparuit  qua:  Anglice  Vexede  stcrre  nuncupatur.  [1605 
CAMD^N  Rem.  (1636)  26  The  old  English  . .  could  call 
a  Comet  a  Fixed  [sic]  starre  ;  which  is  all  one  with  Stella 
crinita.)  1851  Cnmbrld.  Class.,  Faxed  Star. 

Pay  (ft71),  sb.1  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms:  4  fei, 
feye,  fai,  4-6  fey,  4-7  fay,  5  fa,  4-6  faye,  6  foy. 
[ad.  later  OFi.fet:— earlier  fcit,feid:  see  FAITH. 
Feith,  FAITH  was  the  original,  and  became  the 
ordinary,  Eng.  form  :  but  fey,  fay  also  passed  into 
Eng.  from  contemporary  Fr.  a  1300,  and  was  for 
a  time  almost  as  common  ns  the  earlier  form, 
especially  in  certain  senses,  and  in  phrases  such  as 
par  fay,  by  my  fay  =  QYt.  far  fei,  par  ma  fei.'] 

1.  Religious  belief ;  =  FAITH  sb.  1-4. 

31300  Cursor  M.  7562  (Cott.),  I  haue  in  drightin  fest  mi    , 
fai.    ('1315  SHOREHAM  Poems  (1849)  J39  Her-to  accordeth    I 
oure  fay.     1-1320  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  18  pat  ys  preved  by    • 
crystesfeye.    a  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  iv.  117  pou    [ 
schalt  be  founden,  I  be  fay  Hoseled.     14. .  Pol.  Ret.  $  L. 
Poems  (1866)  253  Ellis  faileb  al  oure  fay.    ?  14. .  Chester  PI. 
(1847)  II.  116  Newe  tonges  shall  have  to  preach  the  faye. 
a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  332  Mannes  resoun  may 
not  preve  our  fey.    c  1450  MYRC  362  For  who  so  beleueth 
in  the  fay.     1590  SPENSER  Shefh.  Cal.  Sept.  107  Both  of    ' 
their  doctrine  and  of  their  faye.    1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  viii.     i 
19  That  neither  hath  religion  nor  fay. 

2.  Credit,  authority;  =  FAITH  sb.  6. 

CI374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  ii.  112  For  as  moche  as  be  fey 
of  my  sentence  shal  be  be  more  ferme  and  haboundaunt. 

3.  Promise,  assurance  ;  -  FAITH  sb.  8. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  H53o  (Cott.)  He  [heroude]  was  traitur, 
fals  in  fai.  c  1380  Sir  Frritmb.  2046  par-to  sche  sykerede 
panne  hure  fay,  to  help  hem  be  hure  mijte.  c  1385  CHAUCER  i 

A  l8.47  L"cn'f,  Theyanswerde  alle  unto  hire  fey. 

4.  Allegiance ;  =  FAITH  9 ;  also  in  To  hold,  keep, 
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6.  In  asseverative  phrases:    a.  In  (good}  fay; 
—  FAITH  sb.  1 2  a. 

cijoo   K.  Alls.  6952   He..thoughte  in  god  fay.    c  1340 
M.  13603  (Trin.)  He  is  oure  son  bei  seide  in  fay. 


be 

HARBOUR  Bruce  xm.  545 '[He]  held  him'leiel'jT'his  "fay" 
c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  xli.  59  pe  Folk  come  to  be  Fay. 
c  1450  HENRYSON  Mar.  Fab.  53  For  to  pray  That  . .  Lords 
keepe  their  fay  Vnto  their  Soueraigne  King.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  n.  x.  41  Did  foy  and  tribute  raise. 

b.  To  be  at,  to  take  til  (=to)  any  person's  or 
persons' fay :  to  be  in,  to  take  into  allegiance  or 
subjection  to  him  or  them. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12984  (Cott.)  pe  kinges  all  ar  at  mi  fai. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xm.  404  Bothwell  . .  then  at  yngliss 

mennys  fay  Wes.   c  1423  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  xli.  85  He  tuk 

bame  til  be  Scottis  Fay  :  Til  hym  bare  Athisof  bat  made  bai.    j 

6.  Fidelity ;  =  FAITH  sb.  10.     Also  To  bear  fay 

<ri3oo  ffatvMtu  Alle  be  englis  dede  he  sweren  pat  h. 


I  thanke'ourLorde. "  Mod.  dial.  (Devon.)  Iss  fay  ! 

b.  In  quasi- oaths.  By,  upon  my  (etc.)  fay:   =•-- 
FAITH  sb.  12  c.    Also  in  Fr.  form,  (Par)  (ma)  fay. 

a  1300  Cmnar  M.  13593  (Gfitt.) '  A  prophete ',  said  he,  •  bi 
mi  fay  '.  c  1300  Harrow.  Hell  81  Par  ma  fey  !  ich  holds 
myne  Alle  tho  that  bueth  heryne.  c  1386  CHAUCER  /*';>  J  / . 
201  If  I  say  fals,  sey  nay,  upon  thy  fey.  —  Clerk  s  1. 
Prol.  9  Tel  us  som  mery  tale,  by  your  fay.  —  Pars.  1. 
f  793  Par  fay  the  resoun  of  a  man  tellith  him  [etc.],  c  1460 
PlaySacram.  589  Betwyn  Douyr  &  Calyce  . .  dwellth  non 
so  cunnyng  be  my  fey.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (burtees)  36 
Ma  fa !  sone  I  hope  he  shalle.  1547  GARDINER  in  Strype 
Cranmer  n.  (1694)  76  To  say  [etc.],  .by  my  faye  is  overfar 
out  of  the  way.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  i.  xxn,  Nephew,  quoth 
Heron,  by  my  fay.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  x,  By  my  fay, 
the  place  seems  a  fortress  instead  of  an  abbey. 

Fay  (Ifljt  so-2  Also  6  in  Fr.form  fe"e,  8  faye, 
//.  7  faies.  [ad.  OF.  foe,  fate  (Fr.  fee)  -  Pr.  and 
Pg.faJa,  Sp.  hada,  It.  fata:— Com.  Rom.  fata  fern, 
sing.,  f.  L.  fata  the  Fates,  pi.  of  fatum  FATE.] 
=  FAIRY  4. 

'393  GOWER  Con/.  I.  193  My  wife  Constance  is  fay. 
[111533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  cxliv.  536  The  noble  quene 
Morgan  le  faye.]  1570  B.  GOOGE  Pop.  Kingd.  II.  (1880)  15  a, 
As  pleaseth  him  that  fiehtes  with  Fe"es.  1633  B.  JONSON 
Tale  Tub  II.  i,  You'd  have  your  daughters  and  maids 
Dance  o'er  the  fields  like  faies  to  church.  1746  COLLINS 
Dirge  in  CymMine  Poems  (1771)  97  The  female  fays  shall 
haunt  the  green,  a  1839  PRAF.D  Poems  (1864)  I.  177  Be  she 
a  Fiend,  or  be  she  a  Fay,  She  shall  be  Otto's  bride  to-day. 
1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  Mount,  t,  Mere  xiv.  113  Which  needed 
but  little  imagination  to  transfer  them  into  fays  and  water 
sprites. 

fay  (fc1),  sb.*  Forms  :  8-9  feigh,  9  fay,  feagh, 
fee.  [f.  FAY  ».-]  The  clearings  from  the  surface  ; 
the  surface  soil,  the  dross  of  metals. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  Mi,  This  [the  Limp]  the 
Washers  use  for  to  throw  off  the  Feigh  from  the  Ore  out  of 
the  Sive.  1802  MAWE  Mineralogy  204  Feigh,  Newc.  Refuse 
washed  from  the  lead-ore.  1839  MURCHISON  Silur.  Syst.  i. 
iii.  40  Fee,  pronounced  'Fay',  a  red  rubbly  thin-bedded 
rock,  with  some  marl.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Fay,  Fee,  the 
surface  soil  in  contradistinction  to  the  sub-soil.  1893  SUR- 
VEYORS' INSTITUTION  Professional  Notes  V.  66  They  com- 
menced removing  the  surface  soil,  or  '  fey '. 

Pay  (f<?')>  v-1  Forms :  I  f£^  an,  3-4  fe^en,  3 
feien,  (fien),  south,  veien,  4  fey,  south,  vie,  5 
fye,  6  faie,  5-  fay.  [OE.  fh-an  =  OS.  fSgian 
(Du.voeg'enifQllG./uogeH  (MHG.zwVgKx,  mod.G. 
fiigen^ :— OTeut.  *fSgjan  to  fit,  adapt,  join  (cf. 
OFris.  flgia,  which  differs  in  conjugation),  f.  *fog- 
(cf.  OHG.  fuoga,  mod.G.  fuge  fitting  together, 
joining),  ablaut-form  of  Teut.  loot  fag-  infag-ro- 
FAIB  a.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  fit,  adapt,  or  join  (whether  in 
material  or  immaterial  sense)  ;  to  put  together, 
add,  compose ;  to  fix  or  fasten  in  position.  Obs. 

a  1000  Riddles  xxvi.  9  (Gr.)  Heo  . .  fe^e5  mec  on  fxsten. 
ciooo  Sitjr.  Leechd.  III.  206  Herculem  Jesih5  freo[n]dscipe 
fej$5.  c  1200  Trin.  ColL  Horn.  25  Ure  fader  shop  us  and 
feide  be  lemes  to  ure  licame.  Ibid.,  Forbi  we  clepe<5  him 
fader  for  bat  he  us  feide  here.  1:1200  ORMIN  11501  Forr 
manness  bodi}  fe^edd  iss  Off  fowwre  kinne  shame.  Ibid. 
11523  5'ff  bu  fe^esst  breo  wil>b  breo  Pa  findesst  tu  baer 
sexe.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  78  Vordi  ueieS  Isaie  hope  &  silence 
boSe  togederes.  Ibid.  396  Ure  Louerd  . .  to-tweamede  his 
soule  urom  his  bodie  vorto  ueien  ure  booe  togederes. 
f  b.  ?  To  fit,  furnish  with.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  649  He  lette  makien  enne  die  . .  &  feiede  heo 
mid  bornen. 

f  e.  To  fay  upon  long :  to  fix  at  a  distant  point 
(in  time) ;  to  postpone.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5616  The  ferrer  bat  we  fay  our  fare 
opon  longe,  The  more  we  procure  our  payne. 

1 2  intr.  To  suit ;  to  match  with.    Obs. 

c  1300  Agst.  Pride  Ladies  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  154 
The  bout  and  the  barbet  wyth  frountel  shule  fe;e. 

b.  U.S.  Of  a  coat:  To  fit.  To  fay  in:  to  fit 
into  its  place ;  also  trans,  to  fill  up  (a  gapX 

1866  LOWELL  Biglovi  P.  Poems  1890  II.  374  Ther'  's  gaps 
our  lives  can't  never  fay  in.  1868  MRS.  WHITNEY  P.  Strong 
xi.  (1869!  128  One  of  the  things  that  fayed  right  in.  1889 
FARMER  Americanisms,  (  Your  coat  fays  well.' 

3.  To  suit,  do,  go  on  favourably,  succeed.  Obs. 
exc.  dial. 

c  1300  Beket  658  That  ne  vieth  nothing,  c  1425  Seven 
Sag.  2981  (P.)  That  may  noujt  fye  And  he  se  the  with  hys 
eye.. He  wyl  knowe  the  anoon  riehte.  lua  Ul 
A  j.nj.1.  .. £  u  Tur-  _  ;-  __  -ir.-  ..  f  " ' 


Mayor  of  Casterbridge  xx,  It  came  to  pass  that  for '  fay '  she 
said  succeed '. 

4.  Ship-building,  etc.  [Special  uses  of  I,  2.]  a. 
trans.  To  fit  (a  piece  of  timber)  closely  and  ac- 
curately to  (another),  b.  intr.  Of  the  timber  :  To 
fit  close,  so  as  to  leave  no  intervening  space. 

a.  1754  M.  MURRAY  Shipbuilding  188  Fay  . .  to  fitt  two 
pieces  of  wood  so  as  to  join  close  together.  The  plank  is 
said  to  fay  to  the  timbers  when  it  bears,  or  lies  close  to  all 
the  timbers.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  C  iv  b,  The 
wing-transom  . .  is  fayed  across  the  stern-post,  and  bolted 
to  the  head  of  it.  1775  FALCK  Day's  Owing  I  "essel  5  Two- 


FAYETTISM. 

inch  planks,  .were  fayed  and  nailed  to  all  the  timber  of  the 
external  frame.  1867  in  SMYTH  Saitohs  II  'ord-bk. 

b.  1794  Rigging  <y  Seamanship  I.  23  The  mast  where  it 
fays  is  paid  over  with  soft  tar.  <  1850  Rudint,  Navig. 
(Weale)  102  The  butts  are  rabbeted,  and  must  fay  close. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailors  tt'ord-bk.t  The  plank  is  said  to  fay  to 
the  timbers,  when  it  lies  so  close  to  them  that  there  shall  be 
no  perceptible  space  between  them. 

Hence  Fayed  ///.  a.  ;  Faying  -vbl.  s/>.,  the 
action  of  the  vb.  FAY  1  ;  also  attrib. 

1748  F.  SMITH  Vey.  Disc.  A'.-//'.  Pass.  I.  133  The  House 
was.  .built  of  Logs  of  Wood  laid  one  on  the  other,  with  two 
Sides  plain  or  fayed,  that  they  might  be  the  closer,  c  1200 

Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  25  Swo  digeliche  hit  al  dihte  fc>at  on 
elch  felnge  is  hem  on  sene.  a  iaa$  Ancr.  R.  78  pis  is  nu 
J>e  reisim  of  |>e  veiunge.  1858  SIMMONUS  Diet.  Tradi\ 
Faying  in  maritime  phraseology,  the  union  of  two  pieces  so 
close  that  no  intervening  space  occurs.  1869  SIR  K.  J. 
REED  Shipbuild.  x.  193  The  rivet-holes  shall  be  punched 
from  the  faying  surfaces.  Ibid.  xvii.  338  Care  being  taken 
topunch  from  the  faying-side. 

Pay,  feigh,  (fr*\  ».-  Forms :  3  f8e$en,  feeien, 
fegen,  fejen,  4-5  fyen,  6  fie,  7  fea,  7-8  fee,  4, 
7-9  fey,  7-9  feigh,  fay.  [a.  ON.,/SM|  to  cleanse, 
polish :— OTeut.  type  *f&gjant  ON.  had  also  a 
synonymous  parallel  derivative  from  same  root, 
fdga  (  =  MDn.  »rf^w« :— OTeut.  type  *f&gdjan} 
whence  the  Eng.  Fow  v.  The  ON.  words  appear 
to  be  related  by  ablaut  to  Do.  vegen,  MHG.  vegen, 
mod.G._/<f<?«,  to  polish,  clean,  sweep. 

In  South  Yorkshire  it  rimes  with  weigh  (wf\\  not  with 
day,  way,  say  (dft  wft  sf) ;  perh.  the  best  spelling  va/eigk.] 

trans.  To  clean,  cleanse,  polish ;  to  clear  away 
(filth,  etc.)*  Now  only  dial,  in  specific  applica- 
tions :  To  clean  out  (a  ditch,  pond) ;  to  pare 
away  (surface  soil) ;  to  clean  (seed) ;  to  winnow 
(corn). 

ciaos  LAV.  7957  Heo  . .  faejeden  heoren  wepnen.  Ibid. 
8057  pe  king  . .  hehten  [?hehte]  heom  alle  . .  faeien  heore 
steden.  cizao  Bestiary  210  Fe?  Se  5us  of  5i  brest  filde. 
c  1350  in  Archaeologia  XXX.  353  pis  drinke  xal  fyen  fro  pi 
Herte  Glet  &  rewme.  ?a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1114  He  feyed 
his  fysnamye  with  his  foule  hondez.  1573  TUSSER  Hnsb. 
(18781  54  At  midnight  trie  foule  priuies  to  fie.  Ibid.  133 
Choised  seede  to  be  picked  and  trimlie  well  fide.  1600 
HOLLAND  Lhry  xxi.  xxxvii.  (1609)  414  Such  a  deale  of  snow 
there  was  to  be  digged,  faied,  and  thrown  out.  1621 
BURTON  Anat.Mel.  1. 11.  iv.  vi,To  empty  jakes,  fay  channels, 
carry  out  durt  [etc.].  1641  HEST  Farm.  Bits.  iSurtees)  4 
Gates  threshed  and  feyed.  Ibid.  52  Fey  up  dursed  corne, 
and  lye  strawe  on  the  floores,  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words% 
Feet  to  winnow.  Ftyt  Fcight  to  do  any  thing  notably.  To 
fey  meadows  is  to  cleanse  them  :  to  fey  a  pond,  to  empty  it. 
1704  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  59  Hee  has 
already  fey'd  and  ring'd  y8  seller  and  enclosed  a  garden. 
1796  PEGGE  Anonym.  (1809)  91  To  fee,  or  to/eigh,  as  they 
speak  in  Derbyshire,  is  to  cleanse  ;  so  to  fee  out  is  to  cleanse 
out.  1813  CUU.UM  Hist.  Hawsted  fy  Hard-wick  Gloss., 
lofay  or  fey  a  pond  or  ditch,  to  clean  by  throwing  the 
mud  out  of  it.  1864  F.  GREVILLE  m  Field  29  Oct.,  The 
pond  had  not  been  cleaned  out,  (or  as  we  say  in  Norfolk, 
fyed  out) ..  for  fifty-five  years.  1876  Mid-Yorksh  Gloss.t 
'  Fey  that  hedge  bottom  out.'  1876  Whitby  Gloss.^  Fay,  to 
fan,  to  winnow  with  the  natural  wind.  1887  S.  Cheshire 
Gloss.,  Fee  to  remove  the  surface  soil,  e.  g.  to  obtain  marl, 
sand,  &c. 

Hence  Faying  vbl.  sb. ;  used  attrib.  in  faying- 
cloth,  ?  a  winnowing  cloth. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  4-  Acct.  Bks.  (Surtees)  §  2.  115  An  old 
coverlette.  .and  a  feyinge  cloth  for  to  lye  upon  them. 

t  Fay,  v.3  Obs.  In  3  feahen,  fea^en.  [Only 
in  southern  ME. ;  a  Scandinavian  origin  is  therefore 
unlikely,  so  that  the  word  can  hardly  be  identified 
with  prec. ;  the  sense  also  differs.  Perh.  repr. 
OE.  f&ran  ('fsehit  pingit1  Epinal  Gl. ;  cf.  afxgan 
to  depict),  f.  fdh  coloured,  FAW.]  trans.  ?To 
adorn. 

a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  58  Al  ?et  pet  falleS  to  hire  [J«t  pe  fea^eS 
hire  C.].  c  1*30  Huli  Meid.  45  Feahe  bi  meidenhad  wiS 
alle  gode  peawes. 

Hence  Faying  vbl.  sb. 

(1230  Halt  Meid.  43  Nis  ha  nawt  in  cla5es  ne  in  fen- 
hunge  utewiS. 

Fay,  obs.  form  of  FOE. 

Fay,  obs.  var.  of  FKY  a.,  fated  to  die. 

Fayalite  (fc'-alait).  Min.  [Named  by  Gmelin 
in  1840  after  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores :  see  -ITE.] 
A  silicate  of  iron  and  other  bases,  found  in  Fayal 
and  elsewhere. 

1844  DANA  Min.  586  Fayalite  of  Gmelin,  from  the  Azores. 
1879  KUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  xiii.  263  A  mineral  which,  in 
chemical  composition,  is  allied  to  the  iron-olivine,  fayalite. 

Fayd,  var.  of  FADE  v.%  to  suit ;  in  quot.  intr. 

14. .  Wedding  of  Sir  Gawain  214  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio 
1. 109  '  Thys  may  nott  fayd ',  said  Gawen. 

Fayence,  var.  of  FAIENCE. 

t  Payer.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  FOWAR.  [f; 
FAY  v*  +  -ER1.]  One  who  cleanses. 

1611  COTGR.,  Escureur.  .a  scowrer,  cleanser  ;  feyer.  Ibid. 
s.v.  Ft-,  Maistre  fifi.  .feyer  of  priuies. 

Fayettism  (f^'-etiz'm).  [ad.  F.  Fayettisme,  f. 
(La)  Fayette :  see  -ISM.]  The  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  followers  of  La  Fayette. 

1793  BURKE  Policy  of  Allies  Wks.  VII.  138  Fayetteism, 
Condorcetism,  Monarchism,  or  Democratism.  1794  ABBE 
BARRUEL  Hist.  Clergy  during  French  Rev.  (1795)  227  All 
the  known  friends  of  Fayettism.  1848  W.  H.  KELLV  tr. 
L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  y,  I.  313  Unhappy  men  immolated  on 
pretence  of  Fayctism. 


FAYFUL. 

tPayfnl,  a.  Oh.~°  [f.  FAY^.I  + -FDL.J- 
FAITHFUL.  Hence  \  Payfully  adv.,  in  a  faithful 
manner,  a.  Loyally,  b.  Reliably. 

?rt  1400  Miirte  A rth.  i7i5Thayhafe  thefurthe  forsettealle 
of  be  faire  watyre,  That  fayfully  of  force  feghte  us  byhowys. 
1426  Atmci.AY  Poems  10  Fayfully  wrytyn  m  hole  wryt. 

Fay-land  (C''la:nd).  [f.  FAY  si/.-  +  LAND  si.] 
The  land  of  the  fays,  fairy-land. 

1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  n.  622  For  some  green 
summer  of  the  fay-land  light  Tripping  she  went. 

Fayler,  -or,  obs.  forms  of  FAILUUE. 

t  Fayles.  Obs.  [The  writer  of  Ludus  Angli- 
conim  see  quot.  c  1330)  connects  the  word  with 
FAIL  v.  ;  the  game  being  usually  decided  by  the 
failure  of  one  of  the  players  to  make  a  throw  that 
would  enable  him  to  move.  Godef.  has  two 
examples  of  the  OF.  phrase  jouer  a  la  faille, 
which,  though  figurative,  may  contain  an  allusion 
to  this  game.]  An  obsolete  form  of  Back-gammon. 

f  1330  Luiius  Anglicorutn  in  Royal  MS.  13.  A.  xviii.  158  a, 
Est  et  alius  ludus  qui  vocatur  Faylys.  [The  game  is  described 
at  length.]  1598  B  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  in.  iii,  Hee'll 
play  at  Fayles,  and  Tick-tack. 

t  Fayllard,  a.  ,'quasi-rf.)  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  AF. 
f.  Vf.jaillir:  see  FAIL  v.  Cf.  Fr.  babillard,  etc.] 
That  fails  or  offends  ;  offending,  delinquent. 

c  1310  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  145  No  wily  lufe  na  clerc  fayllard. 

Fayme,  Faynfe,  obs.  ff.  FAME,  FAIN,  FEIGN. 

Faynd,  v.  Sc.  Obs. :  see  FAND. 

Fayre,  obs.  f.  FAIR,  FAKE. 

Fayrey,  -ie,  -y(e,  obs.  ff.  FAIRY. 

Fayssyon,  obs.  form  of  FASHION. 

Faytvte,  obs.  form  of  FEAT. 

Fayte(n,  Fayth(e,  Fayto(ii)r :  see  FAIT-. 

Fayver,  obs.  form  of  FAVOUR. 

t  Fa'zart,  sb.  (a.)  Obs.  Sc.  Also  6  faizard, 
fasert.  [Of  unknown  etymology;  according  to 
Jamieson/<«'za?-</  is  used  in  some  parts  for  a  herma- 
phrodite fowl.] 

1.  A  coward,  dastard. 

1597  MONTGOMERY  Cherrie  ff  Sloe  377  To  fazarts,  hard 
hazarts  Is  deid  or  they  cum  thair.  Ibid.  632  3on  faizardis 
durst  not.  .dim  vp  the  craig. 

2.  attrib.  or  adj.  Cowardly,  dastardly. 

1508  KENNEDY  Flyting  w.  Dmibar  517  Fowmart,  fasert, 
fostirit  in  filth  and  fen. 

Faze  (fe'z\  v.  U.S.  trans.  To  discompose, 
disturb.  Cf.  FEEZE  v. 

1890  Dialect  Notes  (Boston,  U.  S.A.)  Notes  from  Louisiana 
n.  70  '  You  didn't  faze  him '  —  you  did  not  disturb  him.  1890 
Colitmbits  (Ohio)  Dispatch  22  July,  This  blow,  altho'  a  fearful 
one,  did  not  '  faze '  me. 

Faze,  obs.  var.  FEAZE  v. 

II  Fazenda  (faze-nda).  Also  fazende.  [Pg. 
/azenda  =  Sp.  hacienda.']  An  estate  or  large  farm. 
Also  the  home-stead  belonging  thereto. 

1835  A.  CALDCLEUGH  Trav.  S.  Amer.  II.  xvii.  185  The  few 


...  _s  pass  happy  lives.     1846 

G.  GARDNER  Trav.  Brazil  522  The  Fazenda  of  Padre 
Correa  is  situated  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  bare  hills. 

II  Fazendeiro  (fazend^ro).  In  quot.  fazendero. 
[Pg. ;  f.  fazenda  (see  prec.).]  One  who  owns  or 
occupies  a  fazenda. 

1825  A.  CALDCLEUGH  Trav.  S.  Amer.  II.  xvii.  243  Few 
fazenderos  used  the  same  piece  of  land  for  more  than  two 
consecutive  years. 

Fazle,  var.  of  FASEL  v.  Obs.  to  ravel. 

Fazoun,  obs.  form  of  FASHION. 

Fe,  obs.  form  of  FEE. 

Feaberry  (ffberi,  frberi).  dial.  Forms:  a. 
6  feaberrio,  7,  9  fe-,  9  fa-,  fae-,  fayberry,  7- 
feaberry.  0.  7-9  //.  feab(e)s,  9  fabes,  fapes, 
feaps.  7.  pi.  7  thebes,  thepea,  9  thapes. 
[Possibly  corruption  of  *theve  berry,  {.  ME.  THEVJS 
:— OE.  fe/e  prickly  shrub  (in  pcfe-porn)  +  BEBBY  ; 
the  shortened  form  thebes  appears  to  preserve  the 
original  initial.  Cf.  DAYBEKKY  (perh.  a  variant).] 

A  gooseberry;  in  Norfolk  applied  only  to  the 
unripe  fruit  (Korby).  Also  attrib. 

'597  GERARDE  Herbal  1143  In  English  Gooseberrie, 
Gooseberrie  bush,  and  Feaberrie  Bush  in  Cheshire,  my 
natiue  countrie.  1611  COTGR.,  Groiselles,  gooseberries  j 
thornberries ;  fea-berries.  1615  MARKHAM  £«£.  Housew. 

1660)  76  The  best  sauce  for  green  Geese  is  the  juyce  of 
Sorrel  and  Suger  mixt  together  with  a  few  scalded 
Feberries.  1674  RAY  J.  *  E.  C.  Words  65  Feabes  or 
Peaberries  ;  Gooseberries,  Suff.  Thebes  in  Norfolk.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kerseyl,  Feats  or  Fea-berries,  a  Country- 
Word  for  Goose-berries,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
Fapes  s.  pi.  gooseberries.  Variously  called  *\so  feaps,  feafrs, 
fabes  and  tkapes',  all  abbreviations  of  feabernes.  .On  that 
day  [the  Guild-day]  a  fape-tart  is  an  indispensable  regale 
at  every  table.  1855  E.  WAUCH  Lane.  Life  (1857)  104 
'  Fayberry  cake ' . .  or  such  like  homely  buttery-stuff. 

Feable,  ob?.  f.  FEEBLE  ;  and  var.  of  FIABLE,  Obs. 

Fead,Feadary,obs.  Sc.  ff.  FEUD  s&.'t,  FECDAHY. 

Feague  (%),   *M  dial.     Also   7  feak.     [Cf. 
Du.  feeks  of  same  meaning,   referred   by  native 
etymologists  to  the  vb.  vegen  (see   FEAGUE  ».}. 
Also  cf.  ME.  VECKE.]     (See  quot.  1781.) 
VOL.  IV. 
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166,4  BOLD  Poems  134  Three  female  idle  feaks  who  long'd 
for  pig's  head.  1781  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  Gloss.,  Feagne, 
a  dirty,  sluttish,  idle  person.  1869  in  Lonsdale  Gloss. 

tPeague,  sb*    Obs.  rare-1.     [?f.  FEAGUE  v.] 

In  phr.  byjils  and  feags  =  '  by  fits  and  starts1, 

1600  ABBOT  Exp.  JonaJt  171  Neither  that  we  apprehend 
grace,  by  fits  or  feags  as  we  are  urged  by  any  present  thing. 
tFeague,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  fegue,  8  feag. 
[Prob.,  as  suggested  in  Bailey  1721,  this  and  the 
earlier  recorded  variant  FEAK  v.^  (and  the  later 
FAKE  v.}  are  ad.  Ger./egen  lit.  to  polish,  furbish, 
sweep  (for  the  jocular  applications  see  Grimm 
s.v.),  or  the  equivalent  Du.  vegen.  But  there 
may  be  mixture  of  a  native  word ;  cf.  FEAK  v.^] 

1.  trans.  To  beat,  whip.     Also_/^n 
[1589-1598:   ? Implied  in  BUMFEAGE.]     1668  ETHEREDGE 

S/te  Would  if  she  Could  iv.  ii,  Let  us  even  go  into 
an  arbour,  and  then  feague  Mr.  Rakehell.  1681  OTWAY 
Soldiers  Fort,  v,  Curs,  keep  off  from  snapping  at  my 
heels,  or  I  shall  so  feague  ye.  1691  Rabshakeh  Vapulans  5 
Well— on  my  Faith,  he  feagues  these  Black-coat  Sparks. 
1721-1800  BAILEY,  Feag,  to  beat  with  Rods,  to  whip. 

2.  To   (do    for',    'settle    the   business   of;   = 
FAKE  v. 

1668  ETHEREDGE  She  Would  if  she  Could  in.  iii,  Oh  my 
little  rogue,  .how  I  will  turn,  and  wind,  and  fegue  thy 
body  [in  a  dance]  \  Ibid.,  'Tis  with  a  bottle  we  fegue  her. 
1671  CROWNK  Juliana  i,  I  hope  the  Cardinal  will  feage  'urn 
all.  1672  WYCHERLEY  Love  in  Wood  i.  i,  Sly  intrigue,  That 
must  at  length  the  jilting  widow  fegue.  1690  D'URFEY 
Collin's  Walk  London  i.  6  Had  not  th'  Times  his  honour 
fegu'd.  Ibid.  11.  84  When  Cataline  a  league  Had  made,  the 
Senators  to  fegue. 
b.  (See  quot.)  Cf.  FAKE  v. 

1785  GROSE  Class.  Diet.  s.v.,  To  feague  a  horse,  to  put 
ginger  up  a  horse's  fundament,  to  make  him  lively  and 
carry  his  tail  well. 

3.  To  feague   away :  to  set  in  motion  briskly. 
Also  fig.  To  agitate  (a  point)  in  one's  thoughts. 
Also,  To  ftague  it  away :  to  work  at  full  stretch. 
(Cf.  To  fake  away,} 

1671  SHADWELL  Humourist  in,  Come  in.  .and  fegue  your 


.. . 

SHADWELL  Scowrers  HI.  iii,  Come  out..  I'll  feague  thee 
[partner  in  a  dance]  away.  1829  SCOTT  Jrnl.  (1890)  II.  240 
From  that  hour  [three]  till  ten.  .1  was  feaguing  it  aw,ay. 

t  Fea'guer.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  in  unrecorded  sense 
=  FAKE  v.  ;  cf.  FAKER.]  See  quot. 

1610  ROWLANDS  M.  Mark-all  C  iij,  A  Feager  of  Leges, 
one  that  beggeth  with  false  passes  or  counterfeit  writings, 

Feak  (f7k),  sb.  [Perh.  related  to  FEAK  v* ; 
possibly  a  sing,  inferred  from  feaxt  FAX,  mistaken 
for  a  pi.]  A  dangling  curl  of  hair. 

1548  THOMAS  Ital.  Gram.,  Ciocca,  a  feake,  or  quantitie 
of  heare.  1598  MARSTON  Pygtnal.  Sat.  i.  138  He  that.  .Can 
dally  with  his  Mistres  dangling  feake,  And  wish  that  he  were 
it.  1600  ABP.  ABBOT  Exp.  Jonah.  593  It  doth  not  become 
thee  to  go  with  such  feakes  and  lockes.  1650  BVLWER 
Anthropomet.  ii.  (1653)  72  If  anything  be  lopped  off  their 
feaks  or  foretops. 

tFeat,  z>.1  Obs.  [var.  of  FEAGUE  v.]  trans. 
To  beat,  to  thrash. 

1652  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  <$•  Epigr.  (1867)  117  The  foole 
was  feakt  for  this. 

Hence  Fea'king  vbl.  sb. ;  in  quot.  attrib. 

1601  CORNWALLYES  Ess.  xxiv,  Being  without  his  feaking 
sticke,  he  is  without  himselfe. 

Feak  (f*k),  v*  Falconry.  Cf.  FEAT  v.  2.  [ad. 
Ger.^gj?»  to  cleanse,  sweep.]  a.  intr.  Of  a  hawk: 
To  wipe  the  beak  after  feeding,  b.  trans.  To 
wipe  (the  beak) ;  also,  to  wipe  the  beak  of. 

c  1575  Perfect  Bk.  Kepinge  SparJiawkes  (ed.  Harting  iS86) 
io  They  must,  .haue  tyme  to  feake.  1618  LATHAM  2nd  Bk. 
falconry  146  When  she  hath  fed,  feaked,  and  reioyced. 
1686  BLOME  Gcntl.  Recreaf.  ii.  48  When  she  [your  Hawk] 
hath  Fed,  say  she  Feaketh  her  Beak  and  not  wipeth  it. 
1852  R.  F.  BURTON  Falconry  in  Valley  Indus  iii.  28, 
I .  .gently  pulled  her  off  the  pelf,  feaked  and  hooded  her. 

Feak  (f/k),  z/.3  dial*  Alsogfeek.  [Cf.FiKEz;. 
and  QN.fjtika  to  drift,  fly  away,  and  its  causative 
feyka  to  blow,  drive  away,  to  rush.] 

1.  trans.  To  twitch,  jerk,  pull  smartly. 

1548  THOMAS  Ital.  Gram.,  Dichiomare  . .  to  feake  the 
heare  awaie.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsk.  Word-bk.^ 
'  I  know  w'en  our  Maister's  in  a  bad  'umour,  fur  e'  al'ays 
feaks  'is  wescut  down.' 

2.  intr.  (See  quots.) 

1775  ASH,  Feake  (v.  int.  in  the  Scotch  dialect),  to  flutter, 
to  be  officiously  busy,  to  be  idle.  xSxi  W.  Riding  Gloss. , 
Feak)  to  fidget,  to  be  restless  or  busied  about  trifles.  1878 
Cumbrld.  Gloss.,  Feekt  to  be  uneasy  or  anxious. 

t  Fe*al,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  feeall,  feall,  7 
Sell.  [In  sense  I  perh.  originally  a  subst.  use  of 
next  adj.,  with  the  sense  *  one  who  owes  fealty  * ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  interpreted  as  if  f. 
FEE  sb.*  or  v.  +-AL,  and  this  derivation  prob.  gave 
rise  to  the  other  senses.  Cf.  OF.  fieal  pertaining 
to  a  fief  if.  fie=fief}*  and  med.L.  fealiter  (Du 
Cange)  =feodaliter  '  by  feudal  law '.] 

1.  a.  A  feudal  tenant,  vassal,  liegeman,  b.  A 
servant (  feed '  or  hired  for  a  term. 

a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  (1846)  I.  123  The  Cardi- 
nallls  baner  was  that  day  displayed,  and  all  his  feeallis 
war  charged  to  be  under  it.  c  1575  Balfonr^s  Practicks 
(1754)  127  AH  tenentis  ..  haldand  Tandis  of  ane  Baron, 


FEALTY. 

sould  swear.. that  thay  sail  be  leill  fealis  to  him.  1663 
SPALDING  Troub.  C/ias.  I  (1851)  II  280  Commanding  aft 
prenteissis,  seruandis,  ficllis,  not  to  change  their  maisteris. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  held  in  fee. 

1478  Acts  Lords  o/  Council ^1839)  10  pe  persones  that  has 
the  landis  in  the  Levenax  in  feale  of  (je  lord  Clammy s. 
1630-56  SIR  R.  GORDON  Hist.  F.arls  Sutherld.  (1813)  253 
John  Gray  of  Skibo  had  the  lands  of  Ardinch  in  fiall  from 
Juhn.  .Earle  of  Sowtherland. 

3.  A  payment  due  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  ;  also 
gen.  a  periodical  payment,  stipend,  pension. 

1543  Sc.  Acts  Q.  Mary  (1814)  439/1  To  gidder  with  ^e 
fealis  of  be  chantorie  and  denrie  of  Glasgw.  .pertenying  to 
be  said  lord  for  his  fee.  1581  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  K/uSij)  245 
Exceptand..the  gift  and  feall  grantit  by  ws  till.  .Gilbert 
Prymrois..for  all  the  dayis  of  his  lyf.  1607  J  AS.  VI  MS. 
Let.  to  Ld.  Scone  (Jam.),  There  being  a  particular  yeirlye 
feall  appointed  to  him  for  the  discharge  of  the  said  office 

attrib.  1581  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  236  The  saidis 
abbot  and  convent  ar  nocht  able  to  pay  the  feall  thride 
of  the  said  abbay  according  to  the  first  assumptioun. 

Feal  (ffl),  a.  arch.  [a.  OF.  fealt  altered  form 
(by  substitution  of  suffix:  see  -AL)  of  fecili— L. 
fidelem  faithful,  i.  fides  faith.]  Faithful,  firm  in 
allegiance,  constant. 

1568  A.  SCOTT  in  Bannatyne  Poems  251  Prent  the  wordis 
..Quhilkis  ar  nocht  skar,  to  bar  on  far  frae  bowrdis,  Bot 
leale,  bot  feale,  may  haell,  avaell  thy  Grace,  c  1575 
Balfmtr's  Practicks  (1754)  243  Ane  tenent.  .sould.  .say.. 
Hear  ze,  my  Lord,  I  sail  be  leill  and  feal  to  zou.  1603 
J.  SAVILE  Salut.  Poem  Jas.  I  in  Arb.  Garner  V.  636 
France,  and  froward  Ireland.. Are  feal  subjects  to  your 
royal  hand.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Feal,  the  Tenants 
by  Knights-Service  us'd  to  swear  to  their  Lord  to  be  Feal 
and  Leal,  i.  e.  Faithful  and  Loyal.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xix, 
His  right  feal,  trusty,  and  well-beloved  cousin.  1827  — 
Jml.  (1890)  II.  15  My  old  and  feal  friend  James. 

Feal  (fH),  v.  north,  dial.  Also  4-5  fele.  [A 
northern  and  north  midland  word,  a.  ON./e/a  to 
hide,  also  to  commit,  commend  —  Croth._/?Mtf#  to 
hide,  bury:— OTeut.  *feMant  str.  vb.  (pret.  falh-, 
pa.  pple.  *folgano-').  In  ME.  and  mod.  dialects 
always  conjugated  weak. 

App.  equivalent  in  form,  though  the  relation  in  sense  is 
obscure,  are  OE.  feolan  ifealh,  folgen)  to  stick  fast,  to  reach, 
attain,  QHG.fetaAatt  to  put  together.  The  compound  vb. 
OE.  bi-ftolan  to  entrust,  commit,  command,  corresponds  in- 
form and  sense  to  OFris.  bifella,  OS.  bifelhan  (Du.  bevelen\ 
OHG.  bifelahan  (MHG.  bevelhen,  mod.G.  befehlen\} 

trans.  To  hide,  conceal. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  3  In  al  thing  es  he  nouht  lele  That 
Codes  gift  fra  man  will  fele  [printed  sele].  Jbid.  12  For 
his  [Christ's]  Godhed  in  fleis  was  felid  Als  hok  in  bait. 
?  a  1400  Morte  Artk.  3237  Thurghe  that  foreste  I  flede 
. .  ffor  to  fele  me  for  ferde  of  tha  foule  thyngez.  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  67  My  counsellars  so.. No  wyt  from  me 
ye  fele.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  207/30  To  Feale,  vctart, 
abscondere.  1664  Flodden  F,  vn.  1899  The  smothering 
smoak  the  light  so  feald,  That  neither  Army  other  saw. 
1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  (1601)  17  He  that  feals  can  find. 
1721-1800  in  BAILEY.  1873  in  Swaledale  Gloss. 

Feal,  var.  of  FAIL  j£.l,q.v.  Chiefly  in  the  law- 
phrase  feal  and  Divot :  see  DIVOT. 

Feald.  dial.  [?  var.  of  FOLD  ;  cf.  FAD,  FAWD.] 
A  bundle  of  straw. 

?  14. .  Carle  ofCarlile  239  in  Sir  Gaivayne  (1839)  2^4  ^a^ 
itt  not  beene  for  a  feald  of  straw  Kayes  backe  had  gone  in  2. 

Feale,  obs.  form  of  FEEL. 

Fealty  (fralti).  Forms :  4-6  feaute,  (5  feauty, 
6  feautie),  4-5  feute(e,4-6  fewt(e(e,  (5  fewthe, 
fewtye),  4-7  fealtie,  -ye,  (5  fealtee,  feaulte,  6 
-ie),  6- fealty,  [ad.  Q¥.  feaute,  feanlte,  fea!te= 
Pr.  fealtad,  fedeltat ^-L.  fidelitat-em,  f.  fidelis 
faithful,  i.  fides  FAITH.] 

1.  The  obligation  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  a 
feudal  tenant  or  vassal  to  his  lord* 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  427  Schir byschop .  .Gyflf  thowwald 
kep  thi  fewte  Thou  maid  nane  sic  speking  to  me.  c  1460 
J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  1204  J>ey  haue  knowleche  of  hom- 
ages, seruice.  and  fewte.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed 

III.  1362/1  From  all  debt  or  dutie  of  fealtie.     1593  SHAKS. 
Rich.  //,  v.  ii.  45,  I  am.  .pledge  for  his.  .fealtie  to  the  new- 
made  King.     1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  367  This  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  vasal  was  called  his  Jidelitas  or 
fealty.     1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  HI.   viii,  Each  bent  the 
knee  To  Bruce  in  sign  of  fealty.     1843  TENNYSON  Morte 
D* Arthur  75    Not  rendering    true  answer,  as  beseem'd 
Thy  fealty. 

2.  The  recognition  of  this  obligation  (see  quot. 
1635).      Also   //.     Frequent    in    phrases    to  do, 
make,  receive,  swear,  etc.  fealty. 

c  1300  K.  Alls.  2911  Al!e  heo  duden  him  feute.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  3  Ine  toke  his  feaute  of  alle  fat 
lond  helde.  1587  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  05  To 
whom  [Swane]  pe  men.. bat  dwelled  at  be  norb  side  of 
Watlyng  strete  gefen  ostage  and  sworen  feutee.  c  1400 
Yivaine  <$•  Gatu.  3762  Sho  sal  hald  hir  land  of  the,  And  to 
the  tharfor  mak  fewte.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  38  Prince 
Edwarde  ..  received  theire  homages  and  feutees..in  the 
name  of  King  Edwarde  .iij'1.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  A%- 
mon  xxvi.  571  They  of  the  londe  receyved  him  to  be  their 
lorde  &  made  to  him  fewt  &  homage.  1523  FITZHERB.  Snrv. 
12  These  tenauntes  maye  holde  their  landes  by . .  fealtie. 
1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  20  §  5  Making,  .othe  &  feautie 
only  to  the  kinges  maiestie.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World 
ii.  416  Solomon,  .received  fealtie  of  all  the  Princes  and 
People  of  the  Land,  a  1626  BACON  Max.  4-  Uses  Com. 
Law  (1635)  32  Fealty  is  to  take  an  oath  upon  a  book,  that 
hee  will  bee  a  faithfull  Tenant  to  the  King.  1682  BURNET 
Rights  Prhices  v.  149  The  Bishops  were  also  obliged  to 
swear  fealty  to  the  Prince.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  (1864) 

IV.  vn.  ii.  58  Where  there  was  no  fealty  there  could  be  no 
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FEAB. 

treason.  1862  I.n.  RROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xi.  146  The 
vassal  swore  to  his  baron  fealty  absolutely. 

attrih.  1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm,  fy  En?,  I.  359 
Henceforward,  though  Lotkarius  hnpcrator  might  appear 
in  Charter  or  Diploma  and  the  fealty-form  be  preserved  to 
him,  his  sovereignty  in  Italy  was  gone. 

3.  transf.  andyf^. 

c  1530  I/ickscorner  in  Hazl,  Dodsley  I.  173  We  all  to  him 


2  u>o  Ljtnr.  n.  iv.  91  rse-iiKe  mat  now  sne  natn  entrancnis  d 
them  Vpon  some  other  pawne  for  fealty.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  in.  204  Man  disobeying  Disloyal  breaks  his  fealtie. 
i68i-6J.  SCOTT  Ckr.L  ^(1747)111.276  The  Church.,  makes 
.1  visible  Profession  of  Fealty  to  him.  1717  E.  FENTON  Homer 
Odyss.  XL  in  Poems  94  Studious  to  win  your  Consort,  and 
seduce  Her  from  chaste  Fealty  to  Joys  impure.  1866 
FELTON  Atic.  %  Mod.  Gr.  I.  v.  82  The  most  advanced  minds 
acknowledged  their  fealty  to  the  old  master  [Homer]. 

Pearn,  Sc.  var.  of  FOAM. 
Feamality :  see  FEM-. 
Feance,  obs.  form  of  FIANTS. 
Peane,  obs.  var.  of  FEIQN. 
Tear  (fi«j),  sb.     Forms  :  I  fier,  f6r,  3-6  fere, 
3  fer,  4-5  feer(e,  6  Sc.  feir,  5-7  feare,  7-  fear. 
Also  2,  5  fore.     [OE.fa-r  (the  rare  southern  ME. 
fore  may  represent  a  variant  *fiir;  cf.  swar=sw&r) 
str.  masc.,  sudden  calamity,  danger,  corresponds  to 
OS.  fitr  ambush  (MDu.  vaer),  and  except  for  the 
difference  of  declension  to  MDu.  vare  fem.   fear 
(cf.  mod.Du.  gevaarnent.  danger),  OHG./drafem. 
ambush,  stratagem,  danger  (MHG.  vare ;  cf.  MHG. 
gev&re  fem.  and  neut.,  mod.G.  gefahr  fem.),  ON. 
fdr  neut.  misfortune,  plague;  the  sb.   (:— OTeut. 
*f£ro-z,  f£ro(m,  f£rd)  is  not  recorded  in  Goth., 
which   however  has  the  derivative  ftrja  lier  in 
wait. 

The  base  fir-  (:—  pre-Teut.  fir.)  is  prob.  one  of  the 
ablaut  forms  of  the  Aryan  root  per  to   go   through  (see 
*ARE  z/.i),  but  the  genesis  of  the  sense  is  not  clear;  the 
current  comparison  with    Gr.   impo,   L.  periculum  trial, 
attempt,  risk,  seems  to  be  misleading.] 
fl.  In  OE. :  A  sudden  and  terrible  event ;  peril. 
BarmOfcaK  Hie  se  fa:r  bejeat.    a  loooCsidmm's  Exod. 
452  (Gr.)Wa:ron  Ejypte  eft  oncyrde,  flu^on  forhtixende 
faer  on^eton. 

2.  The  emotion  of  pain  or  uneasiness  caused  by 
the  sense  of  impending  danger,  or  by  the  prospect 
of  some  possible  evil. 

Now  the  general  term  for  all  degrees  of  the  emotion  •  in 
early  use  applied  to  its  more  violent  extremes,  now  denoted 
\>y  alarm  terror,  fright,  dread.  In  Mth  c.  sometimes 
pleonastically  dread  and  fear. 

i  Cj"7S  La'"b-  llm"-  97  Hi..wiS-utan  fore  godes  blisse 
bodedan.  c  1290  .?.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  82/15  He  ne  bi-lefte  for 
no  fere  ,,340  Cursor  M.  2914  (Trin.)  Into  be  felde  he 
drouje  for  feer.  ,398  TREV.SA  Earth.  De  P.  R.m.  xxxiv 
('495)434  I  he  ostryche  maye  not  see  the  horse  wythout 
fere  c  1400  MMINDEV.  (Roxb.)xxxi.  ,40  Fals  hert  mygh 
no3t  bere  be  grete  drede  and  fere  bat  hai  had.  1490  CAXTON 
bneydosxv,  61  O  Jupyter.hast  thou.  .determyned  toevue 
l/S86rem0l"'e  a"  fterC'  IS*2  ^'  HEYWOOD  Prov.  $  Ep,gr. 

*??• A'  KlNG  tr'  Ca"is'"*'  Catech.  17  He  . .  may    without 
al  feir  say  [etc.]     ,611  BIBLE  Ex.  xv.  ,6  Feare  ^'d  dread 
shall  fall  vpon  them.    167,  MILTON  P.  R.  ,„.  206  Where  no 
hope  is  hfc  ,s  left  no  fear.     1725  WATTS  Logic  ,  vi  8 
We  are  in  Danger  of  it  [Passion],  it  raises  OMfcu       ,77| 

S'To'er  tV '  *  ^  Lf3  F??r  haS  bee"  the  "ri^ai  Pa''^ 
A  contract   °mi  htb"1"          KRiDGE    friend   (1865)    107 
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GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  355  They  are  ever  in  feare  to  lose  that 
they  have.  16^7  CHAS.  I  Let.  in  Antiquary  I.  97  The 
feare  of  your  being  brought  within  the  power  of  the  army. 
1848  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  I.  450  The.  .king  might,  .with- 
out any  fear  of  opposition  from  England,  proceed  to  annex 
Brabant.  1884  Manch.^  Exam,  20  May  5/2  The  fears  of 
a  general  crisis  are  passing  away. 

b.  esf.  in  phrase  For  fear,  where  in  mod.  use 


.        .  , 

the  sense  of  the  sb.  is  often  weakened  ;  thus  for 

;  for  fear 


fearof='in  order  to  avoid  or  prevent ' ,  ju-  j^, 
that  or  lest  (also  colloq.  with  ellipsis  of  the  conj.) 
= '  lest '. 

Wheny^ar  in  these  locutions  is  intended  to  have  its  full 
sense,  through  or  fron 't  is  now  usually  substituted  for  for. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  1908  (Trin.)  But  ;itt  bode  he  seuen 
dayes  in  rest  For  fere  lest  any  damnyng  brest.  £-1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAyttwn  xxii.  481  Wene  ye  that  I  shall  do 
that  ye  saye  for  fere  of  deth  ?  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus. 
n.  (18821  95  To  depart.  .In  the  time  of  plague,  .for  feare  of 
infection.  1597  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  fy  Sloe  360, 1  was 
affrayd  to  mount  sa  hich.  For  feir  to  get  ane  fall.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  XLIX.  Epit.  (1609)  1238  To  depart  out  of 
those  quarters ..  for  feare  to  bee  murdered.  1678  Trial  of 
Ireland,  Pickering.  $  Grove  in  Howell  St.  Trials  (1816) 
VII.  95  Grove  would  have  had  the  bullets  to  be  champt, 
for  fear  that  [etc.].  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  x.  534  Must  we 
not  Wish,  for  fear  of  wishing  111?  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  xn.  xi,  It  is  good  to  be  charitable  to  those  sort  of 


FEAB. 

fear-blast  v.,  to  blast  (a  person)  with  fear  ;  fear- 
struck,  -strucken,  struck  with  or  overwhelmed  by 
fear ;  fear- worship,  worship  resulting  from  fear. 


.     ,  e  carae    o  tose  sort  o 

people,  for  fear  what  may  happen.  1791  'G.  GAMBADO' 
Ann.  Horsem.  ix.  (1809)  104,  I,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  took 
to  my  heels. 

C.  Apprehensive   feeling   towards   anything  re- 
garded as  a  source  of  danger,  or  towards  a  person 


regarded  as  able  to  inflict  injury  or  punishment. 

1340-70  Alex.  %  Dind.  346  We  ne  haue  fere  of  no  fon 
bat  faren  wib-oute.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  ix.  2  And  ;oure  feer 
..be  vpon  alle  the  beestis  of  erthe.  <ri42o  Chron.  Vilod. 
3295  f  or  be  grete  fore  [rime-word  euermore]  [>e  whyche  he 
had  bo  bere  of  bis  virgyn  Seynt  Ede.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  in.  80  But  he  could  do  none  otherwyse, 
for  feere  of  Charlemayn.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
lli'  9  i  ,rsto?  ln  feare  of  the  Peopte  of  Tunis.  1841  LANE 
Arab.  Nts.  I.  92,  I  have  an  enemy  of  whom  I  am  in  fear. 

a.  A  mingled  feeling  of  dread  and  reverence 
towards  God  (formerly  also,  towards  any  rightful 
authority). 

Wyclif  has  always  drcde  in  this  sense.  The  distinction 
between  sermle  S.M&  filial  fear  (see  quot.  1860),  in  Lat 
timor  sermlis,  filialis,  is  stated  (as  already  generally 
current)  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  n  n  xix 

(,v?i'S  ^""T'^h^^"'"  *  Wit=  •>'  d°""ren  with 

Ecclus. 


'i'j.6  ?olde Lfast  his  feare>  and  growe  therin.  1548  o  (Ma'rj 
Bk.Com.  Prayer  75  A  perpetuall  feare.  .of  thffcly  name. 
1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  ,„.  200  He  . .  vndertakes  them 
with  a  most  Christian-like  feare.  1607  HIERON  Wks.  I  no 
There  is  a . .  slauish  feare,  and  a  sonlike  feare.  161 1  BIBLE 
Ps.  cxi.  10  Ihe  feare  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wise- 
dome  ,729  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  82  Hefs  under 
no  other  force,  .than  the  fear  of  God!  185.  RUSKIN  Mod. 
Pa,nt.  II  ,,L  ,.  xiv  §2,  That  sacred  dread  of  all  offence 
to  him,  which  is  called  the  Fear  of  God.  1860  PUSEY  Mi,,. 
->,,l\,-  *ear.ls.tW2!?ld  '  servile.  whereby  punishment, 
not  fault,  is  dreaded  ;  filial,  by  which  fault  is  feared.  !87S 
MANNING  Muuo*  II.  Ghost  xi.  295  Holy  fear  is  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  obedience  of  the  Children  of  God. 
4.  Solicitude,  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  a  person 
or  thing.  Also  in  phrase  (for,  in)  fear  of  one's  life. 
1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xlix.  142  He  lent  in  to  one  of  tha 
shiDDes.  .for  fTi-Ato  fao.r  of  his  Ivffe  ic8o  S  ^  /• 

r  feare,  not  for  themselues, 
he  . .  Louers.      1611  BIBI  P 


ered       h,  "O     earer 

altered  .  .  the  countenances  of 


b.  personified. 

fttf&tttStottfSti 

S^r^FA^'^.'S^^' 


6.  In  various  objective  senses. 
a.  Ground   or    reason    for  alarm.     Chiefly   in 

an 


cl.M,],...,  :-  r—  _M  1  .5"  '•  ma      u 


tlio'  otof.    f «-°  '°n  v,levve(i  w'th  regard  to  an  object  • 

his  blisse  us  sent.     ISSS'^STAKKEV"!');  /  '*!?'  G'°d  "e  wo'de 
rere  of  daungerys  runnyth  into  a  r^'  V' ^3  He. .for 


~.j    --"•,  ^-"fiolll  l          1007  1HONI-Y 

He  will  never  go  hence,  .no  fear. 

fb.  Intimidation.  Obs. 

A^toKm'""*1"''  ('890)  8  Witht  oute  d'stresse  or  fere 

tfcf^^^i?  of  inspiring  fear,  formidableness. 

t   td',Ani>bJect  of  fear:  something  that  is 
to  be,  feared.    In  the  Bible  occas  ' 


WOOD  Woman  i;u7d  Wks   ,874 °II  \      rl™'    ^  ""' 

fcwi«sKSS?55fifi3 


fro-  .  -depressed, 

m  L '  -faj"ed-  -Pursued,  -shaken,  -shook 

mtttcn,  -spvrred,  -surprised,  -tangled,   -taught- 


'OTTER 
reated 

-*i    ~ *--    *- *"•     "  •*'  •»    "•    AI       r  ear-depressed 

envie.      i6n   SYLVESTER  D,t  Barlas  ii.  iv.  in.  Schisme 
goi  Each  man  hies  Vnto  the  tents  of  "fear-fled  Enemies 
a  1679  EARL  OKaxtGtamaa  i !  Cannot  you  give  me  another 
[charmJtomakeme'Fear.free?    1791  E.  DARWIN  AW  Card 
I.  123  The  demon  . .  Springs  o'er  the  'fear-froze  crew  with 
Harpy-claws.    1812  CRAUBE  Dumb  Orators  Tales  i,  An  awe' 
compelling  frown,  and  'fear-inspiring  size.     1842  SIR  A   DF 
VERE  Song  of  Faith  252  'Fear-palsied,  and  his  mind  scarce 
halfawake.    1798  SOTHEBY  tr.  Wieland'sObcrond?,^  \   ,. 
Nor  ceasd  the  wight  to  scamper,  'fear-pursu'd      1625  K 
LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argnitv.  xvi.  381  Then  came  Selenissas' 
:atn  . .  into  his    "feare-shaken    mind.      a  1756    COLLINS 
Ode  m  Highlands  119  His  'fear-shook  limbs  have  lost 
their  youthful  force.   .  1870   BRYANT  Iliad   II.    xvn    n 
Idomeneus,  'fear-smitten,   lashed  The  long-maned  steeds! 
fi,    »?        *  °SDf°?!;  !'•  v-  in  Bul|cn  Old  PI.  1 1.  42  Some  of 
the  'feare-spurrd  villames  Were   overturnd  by  slaughter  in 
their  flight.    1636  MASSINGER  Bashf.  Lmrn.  v,  Let  not 
these  thick  woods  give  sanctuary  to  the  Tear-struck  hares' 
1776   MICKLE  tr    Commit1  Lusiad  53    The    Moors  start! 
fear-struck,  at  the  horrid  sound.      .870  BRYANT  Iliad  II 
xxi.  282  Fear-struck,  yet  hoping  to  avoid  the  doom     161  j 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Cytress  Grew  Wks.  1.711)  ,24  Whv 
shouldst  thou  be  'fear-strucken.  .for  thy  parting  from    thv 
body.     1602   SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  ii.  203    He  walkt,  By  'their 
opprest  and  'feare-surprized  eyes.     1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par   II.  m   149  His  hope  'fear-tangled  . .  bound  his  eye's 
'feir  ^<?-.DA>oia  Trinarch.,Hen.  /Kccxl.The 

Power.  1849  H.  MAYO  Truths  Pof.  Suferst  vi  Ss'somna'm2 
bulism . .  has  had  no  'fear-worship.    1865  Proc.  A  rner.  Phil 
toe.  X.  145  To  learn  the  language  of  Fear-worship  we  must 
go  back  to  the  very  beginning. 
Pear   (fin),  v.    Forms:    i  fferan,  3   feren 
Orm    feererm,  3-6  fere,  (4  tyre,  5  ferin,  -yn, 
feynO,  3,   6  (Sc.)  feir,  4-5  feer(e,  4-6  feare, 
(6  feair),  7  fare,  6-  fear.  [OE./xran  (:-*f&rjan} 
wk.  vb.  to  terrify,  f.  f&r  (see  prec.)  ;  parallel  deri- 
vatives m  other  Teut.  langs.,  with  senses  varying 
according  to  those   of  the  primary  sb.,   are  OS 
fdrSn  to  lie  in  wait ;  MDu.  vaeren  to  fear  ;  OHG. 
fdren,  to  plot  against,  to  lie  in  wait,  to  endeavour 
after  (MHG.  vSren  in  same  senses,  also,  rarely  to 
fear)  ;  ON.  fxra  to  taunt,  slight.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  inspire  with  fear;  to  frighten 
Obs.  exc.  arch,  or  vulgar. 

.noon  JELFRIC  />«/.!.  18  pa  bodan  us  fardon.  f  1100 
ORMIN  675  He  wile  himm  fa:renn.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  230 
Auh  heo  neuede  bo  none  leaue,  bute  one  uort  to  offerer. 
A  r  u1  hlm'  I340  HAMFOI-E  Pr.  Consc.  6429  For  be 
mynde  of  bam  myght  men  feer.  ,71400  Smudone  Bab.  ' 
Here  Bugles  boldely  for  to  blowe.  To  foe  the  beestis.  ,485 
CAXTON  St.  Wenefr.  20,  I  sawe  a  vysyon  whiche  mochi 
£  ed^t.  3*£X>-_  Ch™>;  .'«  Wo™»  »  Fraunce  to 


ear     vs  a.     ,4,      AISTERTON  Str,,,.  ,6  An  old-wifes 

tale,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  fear  fools,    c  1665  Roxb.  Ball. 

.524  Our  King  must  have  Seamen .. most  stout  His 

enemies    hearts  for  to  fear.     1801  MACNEILL  Poet.  Wks. 

1844)46  If  thy •slumbers .sweet.,  no  dangers  can  fear  me. 

1820  KEATS  lsal>ella  vm,  I  would  not  . .  fear  Thine  eyes  by 

gazing.     1872  LEVER  Ld.  Kilgotbin  xviii,  Devil  fear  her  ! 

fb.  It  fears  me:    =  I  am  afraid.  06s 

1503  HAWES  Exa,,,p.  Virt.  Prol.  2  It  fereth  me  sore  for  to 

endyte.     ,646  JSurd.  Issach.  in  Phenix  (,708,  II.   287  It 

IS^'H^  n  'desl  ' fe-'  God  is  P"n!shinS  our  Present  Sins. 
3  n¥^  Q'"?'  s  Wak'  67  II  fear>s  lie  muckil  ye  haif 
seen  Quhat  good  man  never  knew. 

2.  With  pregnant  sense. 

f  a.  To  drive  away  by  fear,  frighten  away,  scare 
(esf.  birds  or  animals).     Chiefly  with  away.   Obs 

^^e"011^-  m  Hi'sb-  '•  '«?  Eddres  to  slevn  &  fo"l« 
oute  to  fere  is.  1504  ATKYNSON  tr.De/mitatione  m.  xxvii, 
Fere  away  the  euyll  bestes.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing 
«579)  45  b,  If  there  were  nothmg  else  to  feare  them  away 
from  this  play  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  n.  i.  2  A  scar-crow 
..to  feare  the  Birds  of  prey.  .613  DENNYS  Secrets  of 
Angling  n  ,n  Arb.  Garner  I.  174  There  some  great  fish 
dot£  fear  the  rest  away.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  II.  ,v 

.  V'r15    j  ,  Swallow  flew  about  his  head.,  and  could 
not  be  feared  from  him.     a  ,631  DONNE  The  Storm  52  Wks 

to  feare'a5wa°ymFear'e0.       ^^  """^  W"h  hydeOUS  ga2in8e' 

t  b.  To  deter  from  a  course  of  conduct,  etc. 

Const,  from ;  also  occas.  followed  by  that .  .  .  not 

Ci38o  WYCLIF  Wks.  (,88o)  109  (title)  Speculum  de  Anti- 

chr,sto,  Hou  anticrist  &  his  clerkis  feren  trewe  prestis  fro 

S^ESSiSf  £!"?  gOSpcl    '3W  L*"GLAND  P.  PI.  C.  xvm. 

and  ?ueriche  busshope . .  sholde  . .  Feden  hem  [bus  peple]  . . 

?oo  The  °,  Synne'     '»°  T"«>ALE  Gen.  Prol.  Vks.  I. 

not  ,m ^mP  v 'T  Wn"en  to  fear  the  flesh- that  we  sin 
DuttinJ53  FRIT"/'"*^-  Tr«yiSI  He  doth.,  fear  us  from 
K£,f  pl  co"fidei;ce  'n  our  own  works.  1539  TAVERNER 
DroSe  c  <H-<'55:"  3  T°  feare  hvm  that  h«  •  shuld=  •»" 
?«  Shalll;  ?'fef0m-  '*?  BAB'"GTON  Commandm.  (,588) 
T  TAYLOR  r^^VS  M  foule  a  custome'  «'«3» 

feared  not  th^T  7".dg""'  '•  '•  v-  ('642)  184  Their  example 
leared  not  the  Cormshmen  from  rebelling 

t  C.  To  drive  by  fear  to,  into.    Obs. 

to'  &£SeEbvw*//-  788a'  "  Sh°Uld  somwhat  touche  them 
J  HAK  PoL  y  «  K  Prys?"  to  feare  him  to  '«•  '«4° 
landiCe  8  Nor  wl11  '  •  •  L'"ies  feare  Into  a 


I 


FEAR, 


II.   To  feel  fear  ;  to  regard  with  fear. 

3.  rejl.  ;cf.  i  b)  To  be  afraid,     -f*  Formerly  const. 
of.     Now  only  arch,  in  phrase  I  feat-  me. 

J393  GOWKR  Con/.  I.  294  (Fairfax  MS.)  So  lowde  his  belle 
is  runge  . .  That  of  be  noise  . .  Men  feeren  hem  . .  Welmore 
ban  bei  don  offender.  1530  PALSGR.  547/2,  I  feared  me  al- 
wayes  that  it  wolde  be  so.  1590  MARLOWE  Ediv.  //,  n.  iv, 
I  fear  me  he  is  slain.  1608  S.  WARD  in  Abp.  Ussker's  Lett. 
(1686)  26, 1  fear  me,  he  will  hardly  get  Copies.  1856  R.  A. 
VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860^  I.  167,  I  fear  me  that  ..  some  .. 
earthly  love  mingles  with  his  friendship.  1859  TENNYSON 
Lancelot  (y  /Maine  g66  A  flash,  I  fear  me,  that  will  strike  my 
blossom  dead. 

4.  intr.  in  same  sense. 

fa.  To  fear  of  (rarely  at} :  =  sense  5. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1929  We  fors  not  his  frendship,  ne  fere 
of  Ins  hate.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  1.173  He 
or  she  that  mariage  doth  breke  May  fere  of  deth  eternall 
\\  li;tn  they  dye.  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxv,  Fearing  of  love's 
tyranny.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  tr.  Hist.  Ivsiine  97  a,  The 
men.,  which  feared  not  at  the  command  of  King  Phillip. 

b.  with  dependent  clause  :  To  feel  alarmed  or 
uneasy  lest  (something  should  happen). 

(Closely  approaching  the  trans,  use  with  clause;  cf.  7b.) 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  won  xx.  455  He  feered  sore 
leste  Reynawde  sholde  make  to  deye  rychard  of  normandy. 
1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  38,  I  ever  feare  lest 
th'  Earth,  .should  fall  to  the  other  part  of  the  Heavens. 
1691  tr.  E  mi  I  tonne's  Obs.  Joum.  Naples  135  Fearing  lest 
some  Insurrection  might  be  caus'd.  1823  F.  CLISSOLD  Asc. 
Mt.  Blanc  20, 1.  -feared  lest  I  should  drop  down. 

c.  simply.  (Blends  with  the  absol.  use  of  senses 
5  and  7.)    Phrase  (colloq.),  Never  f  ear  \=  'there's 
no  danger  of  that '. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  108  If  she  fear.  .By  this  [pale 
white  cheekes]  you  shall  not  know,  c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust, 
Wks.  (Rtldg.)  loo/i  'Tis  but  a  surfeit;  never  fear,  man. 
16x1  liiBLE  Gen.  1.  19  And  loseph  saide  vnto  them,  Feare 
not.  1651  HOBBES  Govt.  fy  Sec.  i.  §  2.  7  To . .  take  heed, 
provide  so  that  they  may  not  fear.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc. 
Altir.  iv.  ii,  Fear  not  thou  wedding  guest !  1800  COGAN 
Philos.  Treat.  Passions  I.  U.  (1802)  102  As  soon  as  we  cease 
to  fear,  we  begin  to  hope.  1838  LYTTON  Lady  of  Lyons  \\.  i, 
I'll  find  the  occasion,  never  fear!  1888  MRS.  PARR  Run- 
aways  in  Longm.  Mag.  Apr.  640  I'm  not  going  to  blab  on 
myself— never  fear  !  1893  MORLEY  in  West  in.  Gaz.  19  Apr. 
3/2  Those  only  see  aright  into  the  future  of  civilised  com- 
munities who  hope— not  those  who  fear. 

5.  trans.  To  regard  with  fear,  be  afraid  of  (a 
person  or  thing  as  a  source  of  danger,  an  antici- 
pated event  or  state  of  things  as  painful  or  evil). 

c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  fy  Lint.  Man.  x,  Ther  shulde  non 
off  hem  growe  to  be  like  vnto  hym ;  wich  thynge  is  most  to 
be  fered  of  all  be  worlde.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton) 
Dictes  97  Thoo  that  sawe  not  yesterday  Alexander  ferede 
him  gretely,  and  now  thoo  that  see  him  fereth  him  not. 
1530  PALSGR.  547/2  He  feareth  me  above  all  the  men 
lyvynge.  1563  GOLDING  Cxsar  30  b,  They  feared  not  the 
enemy,  but  the  narrownes  of  the  wais.  1611  BIBLE  2  Esdras 
xii.  13  It  shall  be  feared  aboue  all  the  kingdomes  that  were 
before  it.  ax6i8  RALEIGH  Rem.  (1664)116  To  fear  the  losse 
of  the  bell,  more  than  the  losse  of  the  steeple.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  ix.  282  His  violence  thou  fearst  not.  1697  DRYDEN 
sEn.  x.  1261  Nor  Fate  I  fear,  but  all  the  Gods  defy.  1841 
LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  92  Every.,  person  whom  thou  fearest. 
1885  CLODD  Myths  $  Dr.  n.  iii.  155  What  man  cannot 
understand  he  fears. 

trans/,  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ayiuon  vi.  149  It  [y* 
castell]  fered  no  sawtyng  on  no  side  of  it. 

b.  with  inf.  (vbl.  sb.,  etc.)  as  object :  To  hesitate 
(to  do  something)  through  fear  of  the  consequences ; 
f  to  fear  offence  =*  to  fear  to  offend. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  563  As  if  he  feared  to  attediate  . . 
us.  1700  DRYDEN  Cymon  $  Iphig.  114  He  ..  would  have 
spoke,  but . .  found  his  want  of  Words,  and  fear'd  Offence. 
1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst,  Udolpho  xliv,  Dorothee.  .feared 
to  obey.  1799  tr.  Diderot's  Natural  Sin  ii.  26  You  feared 
disturbing  our  tranquillity. 

6.  To  regard  with  reverence  and  awe  ;  to  revere, 
Now  only  with  Cod  as  obi.;  formerly  in  wider  sense. 

a  1400  Prymer  (1891)  101  Gretly  is  thi  word  fyred.  1526 
TINDALE  Eph.  v.  33  Lett  the  wyfe  see  that  she  feare  her 
husbande.  1593  SHAKS.  Rick.  //,  n,  i.  52  This. .  Wombe  of 
Royall  Kings,  Fear'd  by  their  breed.  1611  BIBLE/*.?,  cm.  13 
The  Lord  pitieth  them  that  feare  him.  1715  DE  FOE  Fain. 
Instruct.  \.  \.  (1841)  L  10  If  you  fear  God  . .  as  your  father. 
1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  iv.  135  Who.  .feared  nought  but  God. 

7.  To  have  an  uneasy  sense  of  the  probability  of 
(some  unwelcome   occurrence   in  the  future)  ;   to 
apprehend.     Opposed  to  hope  for. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  7K,  i.  i.  87  He  that  but  feares  the 
thing,  he  would  not  know  Hath  . .  knowledge  from  others 
eyes.  That  what  he  feard,  ischanc'd.  1759  JOHNSON  Rasselas 
xxviii,  If  they  have  less  to  fear,  they  have  less  also  to  hope. 
1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  47  London  had  ceased  to 
fear  a  foreign  foe. 

b.  with  siibord.  clause.  To  be  afraid  that  (some- 
thing will  be  or  is  the  case).  In  negative  sentences 
the  clause  may  be  introduced  by  but  or  but  that  = 
that .  .  not.  Also  with  direct  obj.  and  to  be  or 
simple  complement;  rarefy, with  inf.  as  obj.  Also 
parent  ketica  lly. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i6b,  I  feare  sore  that 
many  chrysten  people  . .  do  as  the  chyldren  of  Israel  dyd. 
a  1533  Lu.  HERNERS  Hnon  Ixi.  212  Fere  not  but  ye  shalbe 
well  payed.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  v.  vi.  12  The  Theefe 
doth  feare  each  bush  an  Officer.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's 
Lett.  I.  25  Never  feare  that  I  will  impaire  his  ill  nights. 
1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  47, 1  fear  they  are  troubled 
with  King's  evil.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  \.  628  What  power  of 
mind,  .could  have  fear'd,  How  such  united  force  of  Gods. . 
could  ever  know  repulse.  1692  tr.  Zingis  n  He  feared 
with  reason  to  be  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  Zingis.  1726 
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Adv.  Caft.  R,  Boyle  47,  I  fear'd  it  would  be.  .two  hundred    I 
Pounds.     1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr.   Viand's  Shipwreck  255,    j 
I  fear  much  that  of  the  sixteen  persons,  .three  only  of  us 
have   survived.     1848  MACAU  LAY  Hist.    Eng,   II.  225   He 
might  do  so  without  fearing  that  the  Five  Mile  Act  would 
be  enforced.     1857  TROLLOPE   Three  Clerks  v,  I  fear  we  are 
all  in  your  black  books.     1863  FR.  A.  KKMULE  Resid.  in 
Georgia  16  The  account,  .will   hardly,   I  fear,  render  my 
letters  very  interesting. 

8.  a.  -\-tratts.  (Perh.  originally  const.  dat.\  cf. 
L.  timere  aliciii).  To  be  apprehensive  about,  to 
fear  something  happening  to  {obs.}.  b.  In  same 
sense  intr.  \  const,  for,  "\of. 

1526  TINDALE  Gal.  iv.  ii,  I  feare  off  you,  lest  I  have 
bestowed  on  you  laboure  in  vayne.  c  1530  LD.  BERNERS 
Art/i.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  213  Arthur  fered  his  horse,  lest  that 
the  lyon  sholde  haue  slayne  hym.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill, 
i.  i.  137  His  Physitians  feare  him  mightily.  1611  TOURNEUU 
Ath.  Trag,  v.  i,  If  any  roote  of  life  remaines  within  'em  . . 
feare  'em  not.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  n.  i.  (1739) 
6  The  people  . .  feared  their  own  Free-holds.  1686  DRYDEN 
Horace  i.  xxix.  10  Let  the  greedy  merchant  fear  For  his  ill- 
gotten  gain.  1695  PRIOR  Ode  death  Q.  Mary  47  So  much 
she  fears  for  William's  life.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  n, 
I  fear  for  thee  that  the  same  will  befal  thee.  1853  KANI-; 
Grinnelt  E.\-p.  xxxiii.  (1856)  284  note,  We  feared  for  his  re- 
covery. 

fc.  In  1 8th  c.,  when  the  vb.  was  conjugated 
negatively,  a  following  negative  was  often  illogic- 
ally  omitted,  so  that  the  vb.  seems  to  mean :  To 
apprehend  the  non-occurrence  of  (some  event). 

a  i699STiLLiNGFL.  Serm.  Wks.  1710  I.  619  We  need  not  fear 
a  gracious  answer.  1747  S.  FIELDING  Lett.  David  Simple 
I.  ii.  63,  I  liked  him,  and  was  so  accustomed  to  the  Ad- 
dresses of  every  Man  by  whom  I  was  seen,  that  I  did  not  at 
all  fear  his  immediately  becoming  one  of  my  Train.  1771 
T.  HULL  Sir  IV.  Harrington  (1797)  iv.  an  If  1  apply  for  it, 
I  don't  fear  its  being  granted. 

f  9.  To  regard  with  distrust;  to  doubt.   Obs. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  IV.  India  16  The  governour  feared 
the  wisedome  and  courage  of  his  kinsman.  1607  TOPSELL 
Serpents  (1653)  681  If  a  bird  it  tast  . .  It  dies  assured  death, 
none  need  it  fear.  1730-$  BAILEY  (folio),  Fear,  .to  doubt  or 
question. 

Fearable  (fi»*raVl),  a.  rare.  [f.  FEAR  sb.  + 
-ABLE.]  Giving  cause  for  fear;  to  be  feared. 

1886  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  in  AscUpiad  III.  187  Is  virus  from 
a  poisoned  animal  less  fearable? 

t  Pear-babe.  Obs.  Also  7  erron.  fairybabe. 
[f.  FEAB  v.  +  BABE.]  A  thing  fit  only  to  frighten 
a  baby.  Cf.  SCAREBABE. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  299  As  for  their  shewes  & 
words,  they  are  but  feare  babes.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  MeL 
i.  iii.  n.  ii,  All  the  bugbeares  of  the  night,  and  terrors  and 
fairybabes  of  tombes.  .are  before  their  eyes. 

Feard,  Feare,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  of  FABD  v.,  FARE. 

Fear(e,  var.  of  FERE,  0£j.,and  of  FEIK,  Obs.  Sc. 

Feared  (fioid),  ppl.  a.  Forms  :  3-6  fer(e)d, 
(3  ferid,  5  fard,  feerd,  6  Sc.  feired,  ferit),  4-6 
ferde,  5-7  feard,  (4,  6  comp.  and  superl.  fearder, 
-est),  8- dial,  feart,  6-  feared.  [f.FEAR v.  +  -ED  i.] 

T"  1.  Affected  with  fear,  frightened,  afraid ;  timid. 
Const,  of,  for,  indicating  either  the  cause  of  fear, 
or  less  frequently  ( =  about)  the  object  of  concern  ; 
with  mf.  =  afraid  to  (do  something).  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1834  (Gott.)  [pai]  war  nohut  fered  of  his 
manace.  £1330  R.  BRUNNECArww.  H^aif  (Rolls)  1998  Of  bey  m 
bpbe  was  he  nought  ferd.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  2423  (Fairf .)  pe 
kinge  was  ferde  for  goddis  grame.  01380  WYCLIF*SW.  I^KS. 
III.  394  Puple  wolde  be  ferde  to  dwelle  in  his  servise.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  566  The  veray  hogges  So  fered  were 
for  berking  of  the  dogges.  c  1400  Yivaine  $  Gaw.  2566 
Whoso  es  ferd  i  rede  he  ne.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13842  The 
.  .kyng  [was]  of  his  lyf  feerd.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  550  So 
. .  Ferd  forto  trespace,  c  1450  LONELICH  Grail  Iv.  450  The 
swerd,  Of  whiche  many  men  was  aftyr  ferd.  14. .  Chester 
PI.  (1847)  II.  91  Fearder  I  never  was.  i«4  MORE  On  the 
Passion  Wks.  1322/1  Thatpassyon.  .of  which  he  was  so  ferd. 
1578  Ps.  cxxviii.  in  Gude  fy  G.  Ball.  113  Of  thy  hand  labour 
thow  sail  elt,  be  not  feird.  a  1605  POLWART  Fly  ting  iv.  Mont- 
gomerie  788  Feard  flyar . .  I  sail  dunt  whill  I  slay  thee. 
1650  BAXTER  Saints'  R.  in.  xiii.  (1662)  506  Conscience  grows 
feared.  1698  LISTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  247  They,  .would 
have  cropen  away  in  a  feared  manner.  1713  Wodrow  Corr. 
(1843)  II.  67  A  few  such  feared  fools,  as  I  am  reckoned 
he 


Jove  !  I  was  feared.  1869  C.  GIBBON  R.Gray  iii,  You'll  no  be 
feart  to  sail  on  a  Friday.'  1891  E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  of  World 
82  Thyself  More  feared  of  Csesar  than  of  wrongfulness. 

T  2.  Apprehensive,  having  an  uneasy  foreboding. 
Chiefly  with  clause  introduced  by  lest  or  that ; 
rarely  const,  to  with  inf.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1440  Plnmpton  Corr.  155  He  is  feard  lest  they  wyll  not 
appeare  without  a  suppena.  c  1450  Merlin  27  He  was  ferde 
to  lese  his  londe.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  116, 1  am 
fulle  fard  that  we  tary  to  lang.  a  1535  MORE  Sargeant  &• 
Frere  233  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  127  Yet  was  this  man  well 
fearder  than,  lest  he  the  frier  had  slaine.  1884  J.  PURVES  in 
Gti.  Words  Nov.  767/1 '  Wives  are  feared  a  man  gets  another 
sweetheart  in  six  months'  time  away  fra'  hame.' 

3.  In  senses  of  FEAR  v.  5  and  7  :  Regarded  with 
fear ;  anticipated  or  suspected  with  uneasiness ; 
T~  apprehensively  supposed  to  be  such. 

1599  SANDYS  Europe  Spec.  (1632)  74  Their  professed  and 
feared  Enemies,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Prcrog,  Parl.  Ep.  Ded. 
(1628)  2  The  fear'd  continuance  of  the  like  abuse.  1663  J. 
SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  83  Addresses  to  divert  a  feared 
..  displeasure  of  the  Deity.  1719  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II. 
451  The  feared  stand  the  success  of  the  gospel  is  at.  1762 
FALCONER  Shipwr.  it.  380  Pondering  in  their  minds  each 


FEARFUL. 

fear'd  event.  1890  Daily  News  8  Sept.  6/7  Feared  loss  of 
a  Liverpool  ship. 

Hence  fFea'redly  adv.t  fearfully,  timidly. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vn.  255  Ferdly  scho  ast,  *  Allace  ! 
quhar  is  Wallace?' 

t  Pea'redneSS.  Obs.  Also  3-5  ferd(e)nes(a(e, 
(3  ferednes,  4  ferdnis,  6  Sc.  feirdnes).  [f.  prcc. 
•t  -NESS.]  The  condition  of  being  frightened  or 
afraid ;  terror,  fear.  Also,  rarely,  a  cause  of  fright. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3996  (GGtt.)  Man  bat  }>u  wil  helpe  m 
nede,  Ne  thar  him  neuer  na  ferednes  drede.  1340  HAMPOLE 
Pr.  Cause.  2231  Hym  in-to  wanhope  for  to  bring  ..  thurgh 
l>e  ferdnes  \>at  he  sal  tak.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxi. 
139  We  ware  mare  deuote  . .  for  ferdeness  of  deuils  pat  ap- 
pered  till  vs.  c  1450  tr.  Girald.  Hist.  Ireland  10  The  slaght 
of  |>ese  fewe  be  ferdnesse  to  many,  c  1450  HENRYSON  Afor. 
Fab.  83  Hee  for  fearednesse  hes  fyled  vp  the  way.  1488 
CAXTON  Cheat.  Goddes  Chyld.  18  Horryble  sightes  and 
dredefull  ferdnes  of  wycked  spirytes  come  to  some. 

Fearely,  var.  of  FERLY  a.  Obs.  strange. 
Fearer  (fio-rw).    [f.  FEAR  v.  +  -EH*.]    One 

who  fears. 

I53S  COVERDALE  John  ix.  31  Yf  eny  man  be  a  fearer  of  God 
..mm  heareth  he.  «i6oi  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxix.  H, 
With  thy  fearers  all  I  hold,  Such  as  hold  thy  biddings  best. 
1630  ^T.  Johnson's  Kin^d.  $  Commiu.  Aiij,  The  Italians  .. 
are  fearers  of  the  Spanish  greatnesse.  1814  SOUTHEY  Lett. 
(1856)  II,  350  Calvert  was  a  great  fearer  . .  all  through  the 
contest.  1844  WARDLAW  Lect.  on  Prm>._  (1869)  L  25  The 
true  fearers  of  God  are  sadly  in  the  minority, 

Fearful   (fitful),  a.     Forms :    4-5  ferfulfl, 
(4  fervol),  4-6  fereftil(l,  feerful(l,  4-7  fearefull, 
6-7  fearfull(e,  6-  fearful,     [f.  as  prec.  +  -FOL.] 
I.  objectively. 

1.  Causing  fear ;  inspiring  terror,  reverence,   or 
awe  ;  dreadful,  terrible,  awful. 

1340-70  Alisaitnder  291  f>ei  lete  flie  to  J?e  flocke  ferefull 
sondes.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxviii.  17  And  [lacob]  dredynge 
seide,  Howe  feerful  is  this  place  !  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7731 
This  feerfull  freike  frusshet  into  batell.  1461  Paston  Lett. 
No.  400  II.  25  She  shuld  be.  -put  in  ferfull  place,  in  shortyng 
of  hyr  lyve  dayes.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hnon  xlii.  140  When 
he  was  in  dyspleasure,rie  had  a  fearfull  chere.  1563  W. 
FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  10  b,  A  flying  Dragon . .  very  fearefull 
to  Ipoke  upon.  1611  BIBLE  Dent,  xxviii.  58  Feare  this 
glorious  and  fearefull  Name,  the  Lord  Thy  God.  a  1694 
TILLOTSON  (J.),  That  fearful  Punishment,  .shall  be  inflicted 
on  them.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela.  (1824)  I.  98  My  fear- 
fullest  danger  !  1792  S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  Mem.  i.  43  At  mid- 
night's fearful  hour.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist. 
Ten  Y.  II.  goM.  de  Choulot.  .made  himtakea. .  fearful  oath. 

fb.  Const,  to,  unto. 

1548  HALL  Chron.  166  As  his  person  was  fearfull  . .  to  his 
adversaries  present :  so  his  name.  i6a§  PURCHAS  Pilgrims 
n.  147^  They  [Apes]  are  fearefull.  .to  Birds  that  make  their 
nests  in  Trees.  1658  CLEVELAND  Rustick  Rampant  Wks. 
(1687)  418  A  Glorious  King,  fearful  to  your  Enemies. 
C.  Comb. ;  adverbially  as  'n\fearful-sottmting. 

1611  SYLVESTER  DuBartas  n.  iv.  HI.  Schisme  1065  If  thou 
their  metall  by  that  touch-stone  try  Which  fearfull-sounding 
from  thy  mouth  doth  fly. 

2.  Applied  to  bad  or  annoying  things  in  intensive 
sense.     Cf.  awful,  terrible,  dreadful,  etc. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  39  The  . .  fearefull  stench  of 
the  unburied  bodies.  1811  LAMB  Guy  Faujct  They  make  a 
fearful  outcry  against  the  violation  of  every  principle  of 
morality.  1860  TvNDALLG/af.  i.  xvi.  112  He  complained  of 
fearful  thirst.  1884  Christian  Commix.  21  Feb.  440/1  Their 
fearful  departures  from  Apostolic  practice. 

b.  dial.  Enormous  in  quantity. 

1877  N.  W.  Lincolnsh.  Gloss,,  '  There's  a  fearful  lot  o1 
apples  t'  year.' 

c.  adv.  —  FEARFULLY.  Obs.  in  educated  use  ;  in 
some  dialects  merely  intensive  =  AWFUL. 


1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  8  In  Angola  the  people  are 
earfull  blacke.     1790  MRS.  WHEELER  Wcstmld.  / 
66  He  leakt  es  if  he  wor  fearful  weel  pleast.     1862  HAMEK 


TON  Painters  Camp  I.  42  'You  see  theyve  heard  tell  ..'at 
there's  a  feefil  'ansome  young  chap.' 

II.  subjectively. 
3.  Frightened,  timorous,  timid,  apprehensive. 

a.  simply.     Now  somewhat  rare. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troy  Ins  n.  45oCriseyde.  .was  be  ferfulleste 
wyght  That  myght  be.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
xvin.  vi.  (1495)  752  The  female  lambes  ben.. more  ferefull 
than  the  male,  t  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xv.  361 
'  Ha,  thef . .  how  ferfull  thou  art  now.'  1586  MARLOWE  ist 
Pt.  Tamburl.  i.  ii,  With  their  fearful  tongues  they  shall 
confess,  a  1628  SIR  J.  BEAUMONT  Boswortk  F.  783  Gain 
thou  some  Hours  to  draw  thy  fearful  Breath.  1653  WALTON 
Angler  52  Chubs . .  be  a  very  fearful  fish.  1672  DRYDEN  Cong. 
Granada  \\.  i.  ii,  But  now  my  fearful  people  mutiny.  1702 
ADDISON  Dial*  Medals  x.  (1727)  45  Th'  impatient  Greyhound 
.  .Bounds,  .to  catch  the  fearful  Hare.  1773  MRS.  CHAPONE 
Improv.  Mind  (1774)  I.  in  Women  are  more  fearful  than 
men.  1827  KEBLE  Chr.  Year,  yd  Sunday  in  Lent^  It  was 
a  fearful  joy. .To  trace  the  Heathen's  toil.  1831  MRS. 
SHELLEY  Swiss  Peasant  in  ^Keepsake'  125  His  fearful  family 
would  count  In  agony  the  hours  of  his  absence, 

absol.  c  1400  Prymer  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  30  Seynte  marie,  .helpe 
feerful,  and  refresche  be  soreuful. 

b.  Const,  (/(also  to  with  inf.),  or  with  clause 
introduced  by  lest  or  that. 

c  1360  Verii.  MS.  Min.  Poems  524  J>e  lattor  b_ou  art  of 
good  worching  be  more  feruol  bou  schalt  be  of  bi-ginnyng. 
1-1400  Beryn  2971  Beryn  and  his  company  wer  ..  ferefull 
howe  to  spede.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  iv.  225, 1  . .  now  grow 
fearefull.  .That  you  protect  this  course.  1612  DAVIES  Why 
Ireland,  etc.  270  The  Irish  are  more  fearefull  to  offend  the 
Law.  1630  Johnson's  Kingd.  $  Commtv.  101  Somewhat  fear- 
full  of  our  desperate  wanderers.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  207 
As  a  man  blindfolded  would  do  his  hands  when  he  is  fearful! 
of  running  against  a  wall.  1715  PoPEt>rfy«.  vi.  173  Fearful  to 
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FEARFULLY. 

offend.  .At  awful  distance  he  accosts  the  maid.  1791  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  x,  Adeline  was  fearful  of  observa- 
tion. 1798  WEUBE  in  Owen  Wellcslcys  Dcsp.  5,  I  am  fearful 
that  . .  an  attack  upon  him  now  is  more  likely  to  end  in 
discomfiture.  1837  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  iv.  204 
This  great  minister's  knowledge  of  the  queen's  temper. . 
made  him  sometimes  fearful  to  act.  1850  KINGSLEY  Alt. 
Locke  i,  She  would  have  led  me  in  a  string,  .so  fearful  was 
she  lest  I  should  be  polluted.  1879  Low  Afghan  War  iii. 
270  The  Afghan  chief,  fearful  of  trying  an  assault,  deter- 
mined to  invest  the  place. 

\  C.  Anxious,   concerned ;   with  about,  of  indi- 
cating the  object  of  anxiety  or  concern. 

1535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  iv.  13  His  herte  was  fearfull  aboute 
y "  Arke  of  God.  1590  MARLOWE  2nd  Pt.  Tambitrl.  HI.  v, 
Thou  art  fearful  of  thy  army's  strength.  1593  SHAKS. 
3  Hen.  y/t  v.  vi.  87  Edward  shall  be  feareful  of  his  life. 
4.  Of  looks,  words,  etc. :  Indicating  or  giving 
signs  of  fear  or  terror. 

IS35  COVERDALE  2  Esdras  iii.  3,  I  beganne  to  speake  fearfull 
wordes  to  the  most  hyest.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  iii.  181 
Cold  fearefull  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh.  1638 
CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prat.  i.  i.  §  7.  35  A  wavering  and  fearful 
assent.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  R om.  Forest  ii,  Adeline.. 
threw  a  fearful  glance  around.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick 
xni.  119  Hasty,  yet  faltering  in  his  fearful  speech, 
t  5.  Cautious,  wary.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  56  Fearefull  in  pros- 
perytees  and  pacyent  in  aduersytees.  1640  Bp.  REYNOLDS 
Passions  ix,  It  is  fit  that  . .  considering  the  deceitfulnesse  of 
things,  .we  should  bring  a  fearful  judgement.  1781  GIBBON 
Decl.  fy  F.  III.  xlviii.  58  The  march  of  the  reinforcement 
was  tardy  and  fearful.  1791  BURKE  App.  Whigs  Wks.  VI. 
98  Our  courts  cannot  be  more  fearful,  .than  prudent. 
6.  Full  of  awe  or  reverence. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixvii.  (1611)  359  A  kinde  of 
fearefull  admiration  at  the  heauen.  1602  F.  DAVISON  in 
Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  323  That  I  to  thy  name  may  beare 
Fearfull  loue.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  332  Paul  saw  in 
him  the  spirit  of  loving  and  fearful  duty. 

Fearfully  (fi^jfuli),  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

I.  objectively  :  With  communication  of  fear. 

1.  So  as  to  cause  fear ;    dreadfully ;  terribly. 
1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  245  b,  The ..  impenitent 

synners  . .  be  . .  drawen  downe  to  hell  moost  terribly  or  feer- 
fully.  1586  COGAN  Haven  Health  ccxli.  (1636)  272  That 
hee  bee  not  waked  sodainely  and  fearefully.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  iv.  i.  77  There  is  a  Cliffe,  whose . .  bending  head  Lookes 
fearfully  in  the  confined  Deepe.  1641  HINDE/.  Bruenx\\\. 
148  This  wicked  fellow,  .within  three  dayes  died  most  feare- 
fully. 1821  SHELLEY  Adonais  Iv,  I  am  borne  darkly,  fear- 
fully, afar.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxv,  I  was  yesterday 
fearfully  undeceived. 

2.  To  a  fearful  extent  or  degree.     Often  hyper- 
bolically  as  a  mere  intensive :  cf.  FEARFUL  2. 

1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  ii,  Smoking  fearfully.  1862  SIR 
B.  BRODIE  Psychol.  Ing.  II.  iii.  95  The  evils  arising  from  the 
use  of  alcohol  have  been  fearfully  aggravated  by  the  in- 
vention of  distillation.  1878  SMILES  Robt.  Dick  vii  76  It 
was  fearfully  warm.  1878  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Pomeroy  At  I. 
25  Dinner?  that's  right,  I  am  fearfully  hungry. 

II.  subjectively^ :  With  a  feeling  of  fear. 

3.  In  a  manner  indicating  fear ;  timidly,  in  fear. 
1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  iii.  7  Theydemaunde 

of  him  fearfully  what  he  thinketh  best  for  them  to  do.  1602 
MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  iii,  I  might  observe  The  graver 
statesmen  whispering  fearefully.  1638  CLEVELAND  Rustic 
Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  50;  The  Abbot  . .  fearfully  summons 
in  his  Friends  to  guard  him.  1730  WESLEY  Wks.  (1830)  I.  8 
Walk  as  prudently  as  you  can,  though  not  fearfully.  1872 
MAKRVAT  N.  Forster  xix,  A  black  head  was  seen  to  rise  . 
fearfully  out  of  the  fore-scuttle. 

1 4.  a.  In  a  state  of  apprehension  or  uneasiness ; 
anxiously,  b.  Cautiously,  with  hesitation.  Ol>s. 
1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (,625)  28  This  pure  living 
mce  in  manner  lost,  afterwards  recovered  and  yet  stil  fearel 
fully  kept).  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warns  v.  i.  ,47  Whoso- 
euer  shall  .march  slow  or  fearefully.  c  ,610  SIR  J.  MELV.L 
Mem.  (1683)  18  1  he  Spaniards  . .  compelled  our  foot  to  retire 
fearfully.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Hunt,  His  old 
Hounds,  .will  hunt  leisurely  and  fearfully. 


lul 


is   prec.   + 


Fearfulness   (f'l'ufuines).""'  ff 

-NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  of  inspiring  fear ;  dreadfulness. 

1535  COVERDALE  2  Mace.  xv.  23  Sende  now  also  thy  good 
angell  before  vs  (o  Lorde)  ,n  the  fearfulnesse.  .of  thy  mifhtie 
arme.  1585  f.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  l^'oy.  Turkic  n 
xv.  50  A  great  Earthquake  . .  with  horrible  fearfulnesse  and 
fe,rfnf'  M3'  POT?  *?<"*""  of  Paradise  18  Its  very 
fearfulness  the  sound  endeared.  ,846  TRENCH  Mirac.  xxix. 
(1862)  410  He  beheld  death  in  all  its  fearfulness 

A.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  affected  with 
tear ;  timidity,  timorousness.  Const,  of. 


Fearing  (Orirj),  vl>l.  sb. '  [f.  FEAR  v.  +  -INO  1 1 
The  action  of  the  vb.   FEAK.     a.  The  being  in 
fear  or  dread,  f  an  instance  of  this,     f  To  have  in 
fearing-,    to  be  in  dread  of.     b.   The  action   of 
distrusting  or  doubting ;  f  an  instance  of  this 
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1562  J.  HEYWOOD/V<*'.  <y  Epigr. (1867)44  Decaie  of  clcane 
sweepyng  folke  had  in  fearyng.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple 
Isl.  VIII.  x.  109  Sending  often  back  his  doubtfull  eye  By 
fearing  taught  unthought  of  treacherie.  a  1662  HKYLIN 
Laud  (1668)  I.  113  Long  he  had  not  been  in  Spain,  when 
there  were  many  fearings  of  him  in  the  Court  of  Kngland. 
1682  N.  O.  Boilean's  Lutrin  in.  126  Poor  Hobhowchin  puts 
you  in  this  fearing. 

Fearing  (fi»-rirj ),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +-ING  2.] 
That  fears ;  often  in  comb,  with  prefixed  object,  as 
in  ghost-,  God-fearing :  see  the  sbs. 

1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  14  The  aristocratic 
is.  .the  fearing,  while  the  democratic  is  the  hoping,  party. 

Hence  rea-ringly  adv.,  fa.  in  a  terrifying 
manner  (obs.}  ;  b.  with  fear,  timidly. 


i^amer  men  aiscomiort  tnem  tnus  leanngiy.  1020  rkEATS 
Lamia  247  Not  with  cold  wonder  fearingly  But  Orpheus- 
like.  1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Ednc.  viii.  (ed.  2)  198 
The  Conformist.. fearingly  doubted  its  consequences. 

t  Fea'rlac.  06s.   Also  3  far-,  ferlac,  4  ferlak. 

[f.  FEAR  sb.  (?  or  v.) :  see  -LOCK.]    Fear,  terror. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  306  Kume  uor5  ber  efter  ferlac.  a  1*25 
Leg.  Kath.  39  J>urh  fearlac  of  eisfule  breates.  c  1320  Cast. 
Love  672  Ne  ha}>  he  ferlak  for  no  fo. 

Fearless  (fi  >-jles),  a.  [f.  FEAR  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  fear. 

1.  Unaffected  by  fear ;  bold,  intrepid.  Const,  of; 
rarely,  with  inf. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4593  5one  is  a  fereles  foule.  1591 
SPENSER  Tears  of  Muses  303  FeareIes..To  tumble.  1603 
SHAKS.  NCOS,  for  M.  iv.  ii.  151  A  man.  .fearelesse  of  what's 
past,  present,  or  to  come,  a  1639  W.  WHATELY  Prototypes 
i.  xxi.  (1640)  249  He  . .  hath  a  bold  audatious  feariesse 
heart.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  65  F  2  The  Hero  stood 
as  fearless  as  if  invulnerable.  1784  COWPER  Task  i.  15  The 
hardy  chief. .  Fearless  of  wrong,  repos'd  his  weary  strength. 
1820  KEATS  St.  Agnes  xxxix,  Arise  !  my  love  and  fearless 
be.  1870-4  ANDERSON  Missions  Amer.  Bd.  III.  xiii.  218 
The  fearless  missionary  spent  ten  days  with  these  '  deceitful 
and  bloody'  men. 

fb.  Without  doubt  about ;  confident?/:    Obs. 

I034.  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trail.  78  He  was  fearelesse  of  his 
establishment  in  his  Fathers  Royalties. 

c.  Of  the  bearing,  demeanour,  etc.:  Showing 
no  sign  of  fear. 

1803  MACKINTOSH  Def.  Peltier  Wks..  1846  111.242,  I  have 
said,  a  fearless  defence.  1815  —  Sp.  in  Ho.  Com.  27  Apr. 
ibid.  317  The  uncourtly  and  fearless  turbulence  of  this 
House.  1848  W.  H.  BARTLETT  Egypt  la  Pal.  v.  (1879)  116 
I  he  Hebrew  historian  moves  over  it  with  a  fearless  step. 
1875  JOWF.TT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  430  His  mien  and  his  language 
were,  .noble  and  fearless. 

t  2.  a.  Not  regarded  with  fear.  b.  Giving  no 
cause  for  fear,  free  from  danger.  Obs. 

1599 SYLVESTER  Mirarle Peace xxix,Scap't  from  ship- wrack 
.  .and.  .shmering  on  the  feareless  bank.  1600  HOLLAND Livy 
xxv.  xxxviii.  (16091  578  Men  are  least,  .secured  against  that 
which  fortune  saith  is  fearelesse.  1614  Bp.  HALL  Recoil 
freat.  988  He  [God]  can  . .  make  him  [Satan]  if  not  usefull 
yet  fearelesse.  1745  WAHBURTON  Sena,  i  Pet.  ii.  17  p.  8  So 
.  .wil  an  honourlcss  King  promote  the  Worship  of  a  fear- 
less God. 

Fearlessly  (fi^jlesli),  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

In  a  fearless  manner  ;  boldly,  intrepidly. 

1585  ABP.  SANDYS  Serm.  (1841)  441  Happy  is  he  who  can 
fearlessly  stand  before  the  Son  of  God.  1685  BAXTER 
Paraphr  N  I  Matt.  x.  27  What  I  speak  to  you  alone,  .that 
publish  fearlesly  to  all  the  World.  1774  PENNANT  Tour 
^cotl.  in  1772,  327  In  the  eagerness  of  the  chace  will  fear- 
lessly spring  over.  1838  DICKENS  Nicli.  Nick,  viii,  Mrs. 
bqueers  waged  war . .  openly  and  fearlessly.  1856  KANE 
th  \$  I  XiX'x'  399  Ihe  Esquimaux  dog  ..  encounters 

Fearlessness  (fi»-Jlesnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  without 
iear ;  boldness,  intrepidity.  Const,  of. 

1614  BP.  HALL  Recall.  Treat,  no  Their  fearelessene 


.    ,  .  .          ran    earessness 

with   regard   to   what   may  be  hereafter.      I7S2  JOHNSON 
KauMer  No.  194  r  9  They  proceed  not  from  confidence  of 
right,  but  fear|essness  of  wrong.     1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  iv. 
'       '  W      mag'C  ease'  and  fearlessness  secure. 


Fea-rling.  nonce-wd.    A  creature  that  fears. 

1837  WHEELWRIGHT  tr.  Aristophanes  ,  Birds  I.  216,  I  am 
a  Libyan  bird,  the  Fearling  called. 

Fearn(e,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  FEBN. 

t  Fea-rnothing.  Obs.  rare.  =  FEARNOUGHT  i 

' 


'  '  Spinner 


[f.  phrase  :  FEAR  v 


oran 

Fearnought  (fJ-angt). 
(in  imperative)  +  NOUGHT.] 

1.  A  stout  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  used  chiefly  on 
board  ship  in  the  form  of  outside  clothing  in  the 
most  inclement  weather,  also  as  a  protective  cover- 
ing or  lining  for  the  outside  door  of  a  powder 
mZn  the  P°r'holes-  e'c.  Cf.  DREADNOUGHT. 


FEASIBLE. 

A  skreen  lined  with  fearnought.     1859  F.  (liui  i  mis  Artil. 
Man.  (1862)  210  A  wooden  plug  covered  with  fcaruoiiL  Lt. 

attrib.  1772-5  COOK  I'oy. (17771 1.  i. ii.  20, 1.  .gave  to  <  :i<  !i 
man  the  fearnought  jacket  and  trowsers  allowed  t  hem.  1815 
J.  NEAL  lira.  Jonathan  JI.  77  A  ragged  fear.naught  great- 
coat. i88a  NARES  Seamanship  ted.  6)  96  It  is  passed  through 
fearnought  shoots. 

2.  dial.  (See  quot.) 

1883  Almondkury  Glass.  (E.D.S.1,  Fearnought,  a  machine 
for  mixing  wool,  shoddy,  and  mungo  before  putting  upuii 
the  condenser. 

3.  A  drink  to  keep  up  the  spirits. 

1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Unr  iv.  x.  231  This  is  the  fear- 
naught  of  the  tentmen. 

Fearsome  (fi<>Ms#m),  a.    [f.  FEAK  v.  or  sb.  + 

-SOME.] 

1.  Kear-inspiring ;  frightful,  dreadful. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  3722  The  foremost  looks  a  fearsome 
chiel.     1816  SCOTT  Old Mort.  xxxii,  War's  a  fearsome  thing. 
1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Nell  Cook,  The  masons  three 
saw  a  fearsome  sight.     1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  *  Mcrclt.  I. 
viii.  236  Iron  fencing. .  w(kn  fearsome  spikes  at  the  top. 

Como.  1815  SCOTT  Gny  M.  xxxix,  '  A  muck  lu  stoor  fear- 
some-looking wife  she  was  as  ever  I  set  een  on.' 

U  2.  ?  erron.  Timid,  apprehensive,  frightened. 

1863  A.  FONDLANQUE  Tangled  Skein  I II.  205,  I  was . .  fear- 
some of  this  very  danger.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I. 
viii.  120  I'm  but  a  silly,  fearsome  thing  I 

Hence  Fearsomely  adv.,  in  a  fearsome  manner. 
a.  So  as  to  excite  fear.  Ub.  Timidly.  Pear- 
someness,  the  quality  of  being  fearsome,  a. 
Dreadfulness  ;  terror.  IT  b.  Timidity. 

1876  B.  L.  FARJEON  Love's  Victory  ii,  He  looked  about 
him  fearsomely.  1883  Daily  News  5  July  5/2  A  prisoner 


$  White  ii  Mar.  286/2  The  women,  .were  hiding  fearsomely 
in  their  innermost  rooms.  1893  Daily  News  6  June  3/4 
There  is  even  a  fearsomeness  in  her  expression,  as  if  she 
dreaded  to  move. 

t  Fea-sance.  06s.  Also  6  fesaunoe.  [ad. 
AF.  fcsance,  -ounce,  faisaunce  (Fr.  faisance},  f. 
faire  to  do.  Cf.  MALFEASANCE,  NONFEASANCE.] 
The  doing  or  execution  of  a  condition,  obligation, 
feudal  sen-ice,  etc. 

1538  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  v.  76  a,  This  is  nat  proued  that 
the  fesaunce  of  the  condycion  . .  oughte  to  be  made  vppon 
the  lande.  1641  tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  St.  x.  §  673.  292  For  the 
scowring  of  a  ditch  or  for  the  covering  of  a  house  ..  he  shall 
not  have  an  assise  because  they  lie  only  in  feasance  1741 
T.  ROBINSON  Cavclkind  i.  3  Under  this  Term  [Gavel]  were 
comprehended  all  Socage  Services  whatsoever  which  lie  in 
Render  or  Feasance. 

Fea'ser.  A  provincial  name  for  the  Arctic 
Gull  (Montngu  Ornith.  Diet.  1866). 

t  Fea-setraw.  Obs.  Also  feas-,  festraw(e. 
[A  corruption  of  festue,  FESCUE,  influenced  by 
STRAW.]  =  FESCUE  (see  quots.). 

1595  G.  MARKHAM  Trag.  SirK.  Crinnile  xxiii,  [She]  with 
her  eyes  festrawe  points  a  Storie.  1611  FLORID,  Festuca, 
a  feskuc  or  feasetraw  that  children  vse  to  point  their  letters. 
1638  IEATLEY  Struct,  in  Lyndotnastigem  I.  198  To  set  up 
a  man  of  straw,  and  push  him  downe  with  a  festraw.  1648 
tr.  Stuault't  Paraphrase  upon  Jot  408  Those  Stones. .  make 
as  little  impression  upon  his  body,  as  a  feastraw  would  which 
the  hand  of  a  childe  should  push.  1660  S.  FISHER  Rastic/ts 
Alan,,  in.  iii.  98  A.  .Type,  Figure,  Festraw,  or  Finger,  that 
points  [etc.]. 

Feasibility  (frzibHIti).  [f.  next  +  -ITT.]  The 

quality  or  fact  of  being  feasible. 
1.  Capability  of  being  done  ;  practicability. 
16*4  T.  JAMES  in  Abp.  Usshcr's  Lett.  (1686)  308  If  he  did 
turn  away  his  mind  wholly  from  Chelsey,  I  durst  presume 
of  more  fasibility  [sic]  and  possibility  here  of  doing  good. 
Ibid.  331  To  give  proof  of  the  faisibility  [sic]  of  the  Work 
to  the  common  profit  of  the  Church,  1652  HEYLIN  Cosmogr. 
App.  106  The  Excellency  and  feasibility  of  his  invention. 
«ifc8WcMDHEAD//,>/yZ!7/iV(i688)  162  The  alike  easiness 
and  taisibihty  of  all  things  unto  him.  1715  BRADLEY  Fain. 
Diet.  s.v.  Stone,  According  to  the  different  circumstance  of 
Difficulty  or  Feasibility  of  it.  1860  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  VI. 
519  I  hey  changed  their  minds  on  the  feasibility  of  their 
enterprise. 

b.  quasi-<ro««-.  Something  feasible. 
«|W  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  v.  17  Men  often  swallow 
..fesibilmesfor  possibilities  (read  possibilities  for  fesibili- 
ties],  and  things  impossible  for  possibilities, 
t  2.  Capability  of  being  made.  06s. 
i6ss  in  Re/.  Common™.  Bees  33  My  confident  Assertion 
of  the  fecibility  of  Aoua  vitz  out  of  grain  unmalted. 

Feasible  (frzib'l),  a.  Forms:  5  faysyble, 
fesable,  6  fays-,  feac-(7  feiee-)able,  6-7  fais- 
able,  fesible,  7  fao-,  fees-,  fa(i)s-,  fe(a)oible, 
feizable,  -ible,  foisible,  7-8  feas(e)-,  feazable, 
-ible,  7-  feasible,  [a.  OF.  faisable,  -ible,  f.fais- 
impf.  stem  of  faire  (i—L.facfre)  to  do:  see  -BLE.] 
1.  Of  a  design,  project,  etc. :  Capable  of  being 
done,  accomplished  or  carried  out:  possible, 
practicable. 

.  <ri46o  FoRTEscuE^fc.  f,  Lim.  Mon.ix,  Such  an  enterprise 
is  the  more  feseable.  1587  RALEIGH  Let.  to  Ld.  Bnrghley 
in  N.  t,  0.  (1864)  V.  207  The  matter  and  service  will  be  very 
fesible.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cotter  (1843)  63  To  an  infinite 
power  all  things  are  equally  faisable.  a  1687  PETTY  Pol. 
ith.  (1690)  114  It  is.  .a  very  feasible  matter  for  [England]. . 
*?  M  UrV,v.erSal  Trade  of  lhe  whole  Commercial  World. 
1787  MAD.  D  ARBLAY  Diary  Dec.,  This  seemed  a  most 
e  way  of  producing  some  variety  in  our  intercourse. 
i8aa  HAZLITT  FaMe-t.  Ser.  n.  iv.  (1869)  89  The  mind,  .runs 
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back  to  what  was  so  . .  feasible  at  one  time.  1875  J.  H. 
UENXKT  W' inter  RIedit.  i.  vii.  200  We  are  so  ready.,  as  a 
nation,  to  go  to  any  feasible  expense  to  obtain  what  we  want. 
absol.  1874  MoRLEYtVw/nw//V(i8S6>iii  It  is  the  natural 
product  of  the  political  spirit,  which  is  incessantly  thinking 
of.  .the  immediately  feasible. 

2.  Of  things  in  general,  rarely  of  persons  :  Cap- 
able of  being  dealt  with  successfully  in  any  way, 
either  in  a  material  or  immaterial  sense. 

Cf.  Sc.  'Feasible,  neat,  tidy.  Roxb.'  (Jain.) 
1611  SPE.ED  /fist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  122  Paris  . .  not  being 
feeble,  he  retires  into  Britaine  to  refresh  his  Armie.  1614 
HP.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  To  Rdr.  3  [I]  am  like  enough  to  draw 
you  my  Parishioners  with  me,  at  least  to  make  you  more 
feasable,  then  otherwise  you  would  be.  1624  —  Let.  22 
Nov.,in5/.C1«/«VC0rrrtr/.(i869)I.  27  Yet  is  it  [the  living] 
felsable  for  a  good  exchaunge.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Iwf>rov. 
Impr.  (1653)  48,  I  know  all  Lands  are  not  so  Fecible  as 
others  are.  1727  BRADLEY /aw/.  Diet. t  Corn-Setting  Engine. 
a  very  easy  and  most  feasible  Instrument.  1839  JAMES 
Louis  XIV)  II.  87  The  whole  place  was  so  feasible.  1856 
MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  307,  I  should  so  like  a  Scotch- 
woman, if  I  could  get  any  feasible  Scotchwoman.  1866 
MACGREGOK  1000  Mites  in  Rob  Roy  Canoe  5  The  difficulty 
was  to  find,  .what  rivers  were  at  once  feasible  to  paddle  on 
and  pretty  to  see. 

3.  Of  a  proposition,  theory,  story,  etc. :  Likely, 
probable. 

Hardly  a  justifiable  sense  etymologically,  and  (probably 
for  that  reason)  recognized  by  no  Diet.,  though  supported 
by  considerable  literary  authority. 

1656  HoBBEs5/>/.ej.9fj«jWks.  1845  VII.  323  A  proposition 
uttered,  to  the  end  to  have  it.  .examined  whether  it  be  true 
or  not  true,  faisable  or  not  faisable.  1736  Adv.  Capt.  R. 
Boyle  57  Now  Mirza  kept  the  Key  of  the  Gate,  so  that  my 
Story  was  feazable  enough.  1767  H.  l{RQOKv.FoolqfCjnal, 
xvii,  'As  you  say,  James',  cried  Mr.  Fenton,  'this  ac- 
count seems  pretty  feasible'.  1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III. 
105  The  only  feasible  theory  . .  that  has  yet  been  proposed. 
1856  DOVE  Logic  Ckr.  Faith  v.  i.  §  2.  277  1'here  might  be 
some  feasible  doubts  as  to  whether  [etc.].  1865  LIVINGSTONE 
Zambesi  v.  129  It  seems  feasible  that  a  legitimate  . .  trade 
might  take  the  place  of  the  present  unlawful  traffic. 

f  4.  As  sb.  in  //.  Things  feasible.  Obs. 

1661  GLANVILL  Sceps.Sci.  xii.  114  We  conclude  many  things 
within  the  list  of  Impossibilities,  which  yet  are  easie  Feas- 
ables. 

Hence  Pea'sibly  adv.,  in  a  feasible  manner; 
Fea  sibleiiess,  the  quality  or  fact  of  being  feasible, 
feasibility. 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Imj>r.  (1653)  86  Improve  it 
by  Floating,  which  may  very  Feazibly  be  done  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  fourth  ..  Chapter.  1722  COLLIER  Ess. 
(1725)  IV.  331  They  have  made  the  Project  look  feasibly, 
and  contriv'd  Ways  and  Means  to  prevent  Discovery. 
1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  107  The  faiseablenesse  of  the  Action 
intended.  1736  CARTE  Ormonde  II.  177  The  feasableness 
of  the  offers  which  had  been  made  of  seizing  Glocester. 
1860  HOLLAND  Miss  Gilbert  i,  A  demonstration  of  the  feasi- 
bleness of  infant  instruction. 

Feasor :  see  TORT-FEASOB. 

Feast  (fot),  sb.  Forms  :  3-6  fest(e,  4-6  feaste, 
feest(e,  (6  Sc.  feist),  9  dial,  veast,  6-  feast,  [a. 
OF.  feste  (Fr.  fete)  -Pr.,  Pg.,  It.  festa,  Sp.  fiesta 
:— Com.  Rom.  festa  fern,  sing.,  a.  L.  festa  festal 
ceremonies,  neut.  pi.  of festus  adj.  festal;  but  the 
Lat.  word  equivalent  \.o  feast  -w^sfestum,  the  neut. 
sing,  of  this  adj. 

The  \j.festns  is  prob.  a  ppl.  formation  containing  the  same 
root  v&feria  (: —  older  *fesid)  :  see  FAIR  j£.] 

1.  A  religious  anniversary  appointed  to  be  ob- 
served with  rejoicing  (hence  opposed  to  a  fasf),  in 
commemoration  of  some  event  or  in  honour  of 
some  personage.  The  feast^  in  the  N.T.  esp.  the 
Passover. 

Movable  feasts',  those  (viz.  Easter  and  the  feasts  depend- 
ing on  it)  of  which  the  date  varies  from  year  to  year  ;  op- 
posed to  immovable  feasts^  such  as  Christmas,  the  Saints' 
Days,  etc. 

«  IMS  Ancr.  R.  22  %'if  hit  beo  holiniht  vor  be  feste  of  nie 
lescuns  ))et  kume5  amorwen.  c  1275  Passion  85  in  O.  E, 
Misc.  39  As  hit  neyhlechet  to  heore  muchele  feste.  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  11724)  441  Hys  Ester  feste.  (1340  Cursor  M.  10428 
(Trin.)  Men  shulde.  .fair  clobing  on  hem. .take  for  her  heje 
feestes  sake.  ^1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  238  J>ei 
holden  wel  bis  feeste.  14x1  Rolls  of  Par  It.  III.  650/1  The 
Saterday  neghst  after  the  fest  of  Seint  Michael.  ^1470 
HENRY  Wallace  xi.  352  He  said,  it  was  bot  till  a  kyrkyn 
fest.  1526  TINDALE  Luke  xxii.  i  The  feaste  of  swete  breed 
drue  nye  whiche  is  called  ester,  a  1550  Christis  Kirke  Gr. 
vi,  For  honor-of  the  feist.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent 
(1826)  124  As  the  Romanes  did  their  feast  of  Fugalia.  or 
chasing  out  of  the  Kings.  1611  BIBLE  Ex.  xii.  14  You  shall 
keepe  it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance  for  euer.  1740  GRAY  Lett. 
Wks.  1884  II.  85  Corpus  Christi  Day,  the  greatest  feast  in 
the  year.  1796  H.  HUNTER  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799) 
III.  308  It  is  the  feast  of  Jupiter.  1825  FOSBROKE  Encycl. 
Anti<j.  (1843)  II.  651/2  A  principal  feast  was  made,  .in  com- 
memoration of  the  return  of  warmth  and  the  sun.  1885 
Catholic  Diet.,  Feasts  of  the  Church,  Days  on  which  the 
Church  joyfully  commemorates  particular  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion  or  the  glory  of  her  saints. 

b.  Double  feast  (L.  festum  duplex)  :  the  desig- 
nation given  to  the  most  important  class  of  feasts 
in  the  Komart  Catholic  church  ;  for  the  (disputed) 
origin  of  the  name  see  Cathol.  Diet.  s.  v.  Feast. 

a.  1225  Ancr.  R.  70  Euerich  urideie  . .  holdeS  silence  bute 
3if  hit  beo  duble  feste.  c  1500  ARNOLD  Chron.  (1811)  68  On 
sondayes  and  other  solempne  and  double  festys. 

C.  A  village  festival  held  annually,  originally 
on  the  feast  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  parish  church 
is  dedicated  (cf.  Fr.  fete  de  village),  but  now 


usually  on  a  particular  Sunday  of  the  year,  and  the 
one  or  two  days  following.  In  some  places  called 
wakes  or  revels. 

In  England  the  village  *  feast,'  where  it  continues  to  be 
observed,  is  the  great  annual  occasion  (second  to  or  rivalling 
Christmas)  for  family  gatherings  and  the  entertainment  of 
visitors  from  a  distance. 

1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Worcester  xvii,  Whan  I  should  have 

§one  to  Blockam  feast.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  33 
tatute  and  feast  his  village  yearly  knew.  1857  HUGHES 
Tom  Brown  \.  ii,  The  great  times  for  back-swording  came 
round. .at  the  feast.  Ibid.,  The  Vale  'veasts'  were  not  the 
common  statute  feasts.  1864  W.  BARNES  in  Mactn.  Mag. 
Oct.  476  At  the  feast,  at  the  cool  evenentide,  I  walk'd  on  wi' 
you. 

1 2.  A  gathering  for  pleasure  or  sports ;  a  fete. 

1485  CAXTON  Paris  $  V.  (1868)  13  The  kyng  . .  made  his 
maundement  that  they  al  shold  come  wyth  theyr  armes  and 
hors  for  to  louste  . .  and  they  that  shold  do  best  in  armes  . . 
they  shold  haue  the  prys  and  the  worshyp  of  the  feste. 
£•1489  —  Sonnes  of  Aymon  vii.  175  They  sholde  kepe  well 
the  feest,  that  noo  noyse  nor  noo  stryffe  were  there  made. 

3.  A  sumptuous  meal  or  entertainment,  given  to 
a  number  of  guests  ;  a  banquet,  esp.  of  a  more  or 
less  public  nature.  Also  a  series  of  such  entertain- 
ments. To  make  a  feast :  to  give  a  banquet, 
t  To  hold  a  feast :  to  give  or  join  in  a  banquet. 

ciaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  n  Untimeliche  eten  alehuse  and 
at  ferme  and  at  feste.  c  1375  LAY.  14425  J>e  king  makede 
feste  [1205  ueorme].  a  1300  Floriz  $  Bl.  78  Anon  me  him 
tibinge  tolde  pat  be  admiral  wolde  feste  h[olde].  c  1350 
WilL  Palerne  5074  Pe  fest  of  bat  mariage  a  moneb  fulle  lasted. 
£-1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  954  Ful  besy  was  Grisilde  in 
every  thing,  That  to  the  feste  was  appertinent.  1389  in  Eng. 


a  1400-50  A  lexander  480  pis  dere  ky nge . .  Had  parreld  him 
a  proude  feste  of  princes  &  dukis.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss. 
I.  Ixxxi.  103  The  nexte  day  she  made  them  a  great  feest  at 
dyner.  1607  SHAKS.  Tintott  in.  vi.  75  Make  not  a  Citie 
Feast  of  it,  to  let  the  meat  coole,  ere  we  can  agree  vpon  the 
first  place.  1678  LADY  CHAWORTII  in  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
i2th  Rep.  App.  v.  53  The  Duke  of  Yorke  comes  to  towne 
to  the  Artillery  feast  to-day.  1682  BUNYAN  Holy  W*r(rjt$ 
165  Mr.  Carnal  Security  did  again  make  a  feast  for  the  town 
of  Mansoul.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Savage  Wks.  III.  344 
Savage.. was  ..  distinguished  at  their  public  feasts.  1814 
BYRON  Corsair  n.  i,  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-night. 
+  b.  Hence  rarely  :  The  company  at  a  feast. 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  492  All  be  fest  was  a-ferd  &  obire 
folke  bathe. 

4.  An  unusually  abundant  and  delicious  meal ; 
something  delicious  to  feed  upon  ;  fig.  an  exquisite 
gratification,  a  rich  treat.  To  make  a  feast',  to 
enjoy  a  good  meal,  eat  luxuriously  (of,  upon). 

I393  GOWER  Conf.  III.  30  Eke  min  ere  hath  over  this 
A  deinty  feste.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xv.  44  Say  felowes, 
what !  fynde  yhe  any  feest  Me  falles  for  to  haue  parte, 
parde!  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  29ob,  They 
attayne  to  greater  feestes,  and  more  . .  haboundaunt  ioye  of 
the  spiryte.  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prav.  $  Epigr.  (1867)  85 
Folke  saie,  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.  1645  QUARLES 
Sol.  Recant,  viii.  43  This  makes  thy  morsell  a  perpetual! 
Feast.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xv.  266  And  make  a 
feast  upon  me.  1739  GRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1884  II.  48  Two 
eunuchs'  voices,  that  were  a  perfect  feast  to  ears  that  had 
heard  nothing  but  French  operas  for  a  year,  a  1744  POPE 
Imit.  lior.  Epist.  \.  vii.  25  Pray  take  them,  Sir— Enough's 
a  Feast.  1822  SHELLEY  Hellas  1025  The  death-birds  descend 
to  their  feast.  1833  LAMB  Etta  Ser.  I.  Distant  Corr.,  The 
moment  you  received  the  intelligence  my  full  feast  of  fun 
would  be  over.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Ho.  Sev.  Gables  xix.  (1883) 
338  He  would  make  a  feast  of  the  pprtly  grunter.  1865  M. 
ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  vi.  (1875)  247  How  little  of  a  feast  for  the 
senses.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  iii,  We  had  a  feast. 

f  5.  Rejoicing,  festivity.   Obs. 

c  1300  St.  Brandan  75  We  seidc  hem  that  we  hadde  i-beo 
in  alle  joy  and  feste,  Bifore  the  gates  of  Paradys,  ^1315 
SHOREHAM  (Percy  Soc.)  148  Ac  nys  no  blysse  ne  no  feste 
[printed  seste]  A}eyns  the  joye  of  conqueste  Thet  hys  thor} 
god.  1644  MILTON  Ednc.,  Living^  out  their  days  in  feast  and 
jollity.  1667  —  P.  L.  VL  167  Ministring  Spirits,  traind  up 
in  Feast  and  Song. 

6.  To  make  feast  (^Ttr.fairefete} :  a.  To  make 
merry,  rejoice  ;  in  later  use  with  narrower  sense,  to 
enjoy  a  delicious  repast,  to  feast,  arch. 

a.  \xi$Ancr.R.  222  He.  .bringeS  hire  on  to.  -a  last  makien 
feste.  c  1300  Seyn  Julian  33  To  gadere  hi  made  gret  feste. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xix.  730  The  scottis  folk  ..  maid  fest 
and  far,  And  blew  hornys  and  fyres  maid.  1485  CAXTON 
Gold.  Leg.  188/1  As  sone  as  thy  salutacyon  entrid  in  to  myn 
eerysthechylde.  .made  joye  and  feste.  #1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Hiion  vii.  16  My  hert  is  not  very  joyfull  to  synge  nor  to 
make  fest.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.)  Cupid  <$•  Psyche 
(1890)  107/1  Come,  sister,  sit,  and  let  us  make  good  feast  ! 
1881  TENNYSON  Cup  ii.  Poems  (1889)  762/2,  I  would  that 
every  man  made  feast  to-day  Beneath  the  shadow  of  our 
pines ! 

fb.  To  show  honour  or  respect  to,  make  much 
of  (a  person).  Cf.  Fr.  faire  file  a.  Also  ahsol. 
To  pay  one's  court.  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  156  pe  Ihord  ..him  froteb  and  makeb  him 
greate  feste.  1:1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  §•$>  With  his 
hede  he  maketh  feste.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5064  She . .  laugheth 
on  hym,  and  makith  hym  feeste.  CUfo3frr/pt8&  He..mer- 
veiled  why  the  kynge  made  hym  soche  grete  feeste.  a  1533 
LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ivi.  189  His  doughter  came  to  hym  to 
make  him  feest. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  feast- 
cake,   -companion,    -guest^    -house,    -night,   -rite, 
-robe ;  feast-famous  adj.     b.  objective,   as  feast- 
goer  ;  feast-finding  adj. 


1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  \.  ii,  Every  household  .  .  managed 
to  raise  a  "'feast-cake  '.  a  1610  HKALKY  Tfaafknuttu  (w$tty 
40  His  *feast  -com  pan  ions.  1591  SYLVESTER  J)n  ttartas  \.  v. 
143  Dainty  Salmons,  Chevins  thunder-scar'd,  *Fea»t-famous 
Sturgeons.  1593  SHAKS.  letter.  817  Feast-finding  minstrels. 
1552  HULOKT,  *!•  east-gestes  which  be  inuited  to  the  banquet 
or  feast.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Jirmvtt  i.  ii,  The  frighted 
scurrying  away  of  the  female  *feast-goers.  1483  Cnth,  A  ngl. 
128/2  A  *Fest  house,  (onuiuarhtm.  1539  CHANMER  in 
Strype  Life  n.  (1694!  246  Every  alehouse  and  tavern,  every 
feasthouse.  1820  KEATS  St.  Agues  xx,  This  *feast-night. 
17*5  POPE  Odyss.  x.  404  Shall  I  oe  led  To  share  thy  "^feast- 
rites.  1394  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  in.  (1617)  94  Keeping  on 
his  *feast-robe  onely. 

8.  Special  comb.  :  f  feast-bed,  a  couch  for  re- 
clining at  meals,  a  triclinium;  feast-day,  a  day 
on  which  a  feast  (senses  1-3)  is  held;  feast- 
maker,  the  giver  of  a  feast  ;  feast-master,  one  who 
presides  at  a  feast  ;  feast-won  a.,  won  by  a  feast. 

a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  268  Lazing  on  their  *feast-beds. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  13131  (Cott.)  San  t  Ion  al-wais  in  prjsun 
lai,  Til  it  com  on  a  *fest  dai.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Mace.  \.  41 
The  feestdays  therof  ben  turned  in  to  mournyng.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)viii.  30  pai  drink  na  wyne  comounly,  bot 
on  hegh  feste  days.  1611  BIBLE  Amos  v.  21,  1  despise  your 
feast  dayes.  a  1746  HOLDSWORTH  On  Virgil  (1768)  138 
On  the  feast-day  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  1870  DICKENS 
E.  Drood  xiii,  It  would  never  do  to  spoil  his  feast-days. 
1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Metre's  Utop.  Epist.  f  Arb.)  26  Geuyng  no 
thankes  to  the  *feaste  maker,  a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  50 
It  [the  word  trechedipna\  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  feast- 
maker.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  521  Doth  not 
the  Bridegroome  turne  all  the  *feast-maisters  ..  out  of  his 
chamber.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  188  Then 
needs  must  the  feast  masters  strive  Too  pensive  thoughts 
away  to  drive.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  \\.  ii.  180  *Feast  won, 
fast  lost. 

Feast  (f/st),  v  .  Forms  :  3-5  fest(e(n,  -in,  -yn, 
4  feaste,  5  feest,  6  feasten,  6-  feast.  [ME. 
festen,  ad.  OF.  fester  (Fr./#«-),  i.  feste  FEAST  j£.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  or  partake  of  a  feast,  fare 
sumptuously,  regale  oneself.  Also  with  on,  upon, 
and  to  feast  it. 

c  1300  A'.  A  Us.  1578  Teller  of  jeste  is  ofte  myslike  Ribaud 
feste  th  also  with  tripe,  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  2157 
festen  they,  there  dauncen  they  and  synge. 


1483  Cat  A.  Afiffl.  128/2  To  Feste.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err, 
iv.  iv.  65  Did  this  Companion  .  .  Reuell  and  feast  it  at  my 
house  to-day  [?]  1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xxviii.  48 
When  the  Sun-bak'd  Peasant  goes  to  feast  it  with  a  Gentle- 
man. 1691  HARTCLIFFE  Virtues  71  They  honour  a  Martyr 
by  feasting  on  his  Festival.  1819  SHELLEY  Cyclops  365  The 
Cyclops  .  .  Now  feasts  on  the  dead.  18^9  TENNYSON  Enid 
1136  Geraint  .  .  bad  the  host  Call  in  .  .  his  friends  And  feast 
with  these  in  honour  of  their  Earl. 

Jig:  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xlvii,  With  my  loves'  picture 
then  my  eye  doth  feast.  1768  Verse  of  Oxford  Newsman 
in  Oxford  Sausage  (1822)  177  At  length  we  change  our 
wonted  note  And  feast,  all  winter,  on  a  vote.  1825  LYTTON 
Falkland  13,  I  have,  as  it  were,  feasted  upon  the  passions. 
1871  G.  MEREDITH  H.  Richmond  xxv.  (1887)  226  The  prin- 
cess. .let  her  eyes  feast  incessantly  on  a  laughing  sea. 

t  b.  To  keep  holiday,  give  oneself  to  pleasure  ; 
to  enjoy  oneself.  Obs. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  i.  iv.  107  Feast  here  awhile,  Until  our 
stars  that  frown  lend  us  a  smile. 

C.   To  feast  away,  to  drive  away  by  feasting  ;  to 
pass  (time)  in  feasting. 

1621  BP.  HALL  Heaven  upon  Earth  §  6  Feast  away  thy 
cares.  1733  FIELDING  Don  Q'tix.  in  Eng.  n.  v,  Then 
lungry  homeward  we  return,  To  feast  away  the  night. 


folke  for  too  feaste.  1377  LANGL.  f.t'L  tf.  xv.  335  Keligious 
bat  riche  ben  shulde  rather  feste  beggeres  >an  burgeys. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  xxi,  The  kynge  and  all  . .  that 
were  fested  that  day.  1570-6  L&MBARSK /VnMC&  Kent 
(1826)  256  The  Lorde  Bartholomew,  .magnificently  feasted 
there  the  Queene.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  v, 
Here  lies  a  dish  to  feast  thy  fathers  gorge.  1651  DAVENANT 
Gondibert  in.  v.  80  Hope,  the  worlds  ..  standing  Guest, 
Fed  by  the  Rich,  but  feasted  by  the  Poor.  1725  DR  FOE 
Voy.  round  World  (1840)  179  Our  men  might  be  said  not 
to  refresh  but  to  feast  themselves  here  with  fresh  provisions. 
1849  JAMES  Woodman  v,  Arrangements  made  for  feasting 
the  number  of  forty  in  the  stranger's  hall.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT 
Romola  i.  xx,  The  guests  were  all  feasted  after  this  initial 
ceremony. 

fig.  c  1300  Havelok  2938  Hauelok  . .  bigan  . .  His  denshe 
men  to  feste  wel  With  riche  landes.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C. 
xvn.  318  Fiat-uolnntas-tna  festeb  hym  eche  day.  1607 
SHAKS,  Timon  in.  vi.  36  Feast  your  eares  with  the  Musicke 
awhile.  1653  WALTON  Angler  46  A  companion  that  feasts 
the  company  with  wit  ana  mirth.  1701  FARQUHAR  Sir  H. 
Wildair  v.  v,  We'll  charm  our  ears  with  Abel's  voice ;  feast 
our  eyes  with  one  another.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xii. 
xiii,  With  the  Gypsies  he  had  feasted  only  his  understand- 
ing.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  in.  i.  163,  I  know  not 
why  My  soul  thus  longs  to  feast  itself  on  terror.  1818  JAS. 
MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  vii.  256  To  feast  the  Company 
with  the  most  flattering  accounts  of  the  state  of  their  affairs. 
1857  WILLMOTT  Pleas.  Lit.  xi.  45  Pope,  at  twelve  feasted 
his  eyes  in  the  picture  galleries  of  Spenser. 

3.  In  a  more  general  sense  :  To  entertain  hospit- 
ably and  sumptuously. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xiii.  48  She  doeth  make  grete 
appareylles  for  to  feeste  Eneas  ryghte  highely.  1548  HALL 
Chron.  184  b,  They  were  of  Philippe,  duke  of  Bourgoyne, 
wel  receyved  and  fested.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestag$io 
30  The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  feasted  the  King,  with 
chasing  of  buls.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  in.  iv.  a  How  shall 
I  feast  him  ?  What  bestow  of  him  ? 

Hence  Fea-sted///.a.     Fea'Bting  ///.  a. 

(-1440  Promp.  Pun:  158/1  Festyd,  or  fed  wythe  goode 
mete  and  drynke,  convivatus.  i6J»  BENLOWES  Theoph.  iv. 


PEASTER. 

Hi.  58  That  I  may  enter  with  thy  feasted  friends.  1674 
DiiVDicN  State  Innocence  17  All  llioe  arc  ours,  all  nature's 
excellence  Whose  last  or  smell  can  bless  the  feasu-tl  sencu. 
1592  SIIAKS.  Rain,  fy  Jitl,  v.  iii.  86  Her  beautie  makes  This 
Vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 

Feasten  (frst'n),  a.  rare.  [f.  FEAST  sb.  +  -EN  4.J 
Made  for  a  feast. 

1891  AttuHxiiin  10  Oct.  486/3  The  admirable  collection  of 
feasten  and  ceremonial  cakes. 

Feaster  (frstsi).     [f.  FEAST  v.  +  -EH  '.] 

fl.  The  giver  of  a  feast,  host,  entertainer.   Obs. 

c  1425  Festivals  Church  294  in  Leg.  Rofld  (1871)  220  Neuer 

festour  fedde  better.     1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt. 

xiv.  18  A  feaster  and  a  leader  of  the  bodies.    1587  TURHKKV. 

Trag.  T.  (1837)  40  The  feaster  prayde  eche  one  to  take  his 

place.     1611  COTGR.,  Fcstivant,  a  feaster  or  feast  maker. 

2.  One  who  is  in  the  habit  of  feasting ;  a  luxurious 
liver. 

.1 1633  AUSTIN  Medit,  (1635!  84  Thou  shall  have  more  loy 
.  .then  the  worldly  Feasters  have.  ai66i  HOLYDAY  Juvenal 
50  Implying,  that  the  Romans  once  plain  and  thrifty  were 
now  become  feasters.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  \.  Wks. 
(1847)  482/2  Lud  was  hardy,  and  bold  in  war ;  in  peace,  a 
jolly  feaster.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  III.  401  While  lawless  feasters 
in  thy  palace  sway.  1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rei'.  IV.  231 
The  pampered  feaster. 

3.  One  who  partakes  of  a  feast ;  a  guest. 

1813  SCOTT  Rolteby  in.  xiv,  Among  the  feasters  waited 
near,  Sorrow.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  IV.  187 
What  music  on  the  feasters  fell. 

Feastful  (frstful),  a.  arch.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -FUL. 
The  formation  was  prob.  first  suggested  by  the 
sound  of  FESTIVAL  a. ;  cf.  FESTYFUL.] 

1.  Occupied  in  or  addicted  to  feasting;  of  the 
nature  of  feasting ;  festive.  \  Feastful  day :  origin- 
ally =  festival  day,  but  in  late  examples  the  adj. 
has  the  general  sense. 

a  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  II.  i.  35  Whan  the  goldyne 
path  of  the  son  reducid  to  vs  the  desirid  ioyes  of  festfull 
celebrite.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  i  Roxb. )  49  Upon  a  festful 
day  Clepyd  of  the  temple  the  dedycacyoun.  1553  BKCON 
Reliqnes  of  Rome  (1563)  75*  The  feastful  day  of  the  Epi- 
phanye.  1645  MILTON  Sonnet  ix.  12  The  Bridegroom  and 
his  feastful  friends  Pass  to  bliss.  1671  —  Samson  174!  The 
virgins  also  shall,  on  feastful  days,  Visit  his  tomb  with 
flowers.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  I.  117  His  herds  and  flocks  in 
feastful  rites  devour.  Ibid.  iv.  901  They  rise,  and  to  the 
feastful  hall  remove.  1849  J.  STERLING  in  Eraser's  Mag. 

•  t  i  •'  4l6  For  this  he  bade  to  smile  Thc  feastful  city 
with  all  joy  s  excesses.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  iv.  546 
So  fell  the  noisy  day  to  feastful  night. 

2.  Killed  with  feasting,  full  of  food  and  wine. 

1810  LAMB  Poems,  Salome,  The  feastful  monarch's  heart 
was  fired. 

Feasting  (frstirj\  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FEAST  v.  + 
-ING'.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FEAST  in  various 
senses ;  an  instance  of  this. 

c  W*  9"AUCER  rr°yt"*  "'•  1669  He  spendith  iustith  and 
makith  festynges.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  188  ?owre 
frendes  wil  . .  (onde  5ow  to  quite  jowre  festynge  and  Jowre 
faire  Jifte.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iii.  95  For  ther  was 
neuer  so  grete  festyng  and  bankettyng.  1665  MANLEY 
Grotms  Law  C.  Warres  13  The  Commons,  whose  whole 
study  was  Merchandizing  and  feasting.  1710  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  4659/2  Piiblick  Feastings  have  been  made  at  Court 
twice  every  Week.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  HI.  133  They 
were  giving  themselves  up  to  feasting  and  jollity.  1840 
THIRLWALL  Greece  VII.  fix.  339  Ptolemy  celebrated  his 
second  deliverance,  .by  sacrifices  and  feastings. 

attrib.  1563  Homilies  n.  Place  $  Time  Prayer  n.  (1850) 
350  Come  . .  and  cheerfully  enter  into  Gods  feastinghouse. 
1641  BROME  JoviallCrc™  n.  Wks.  1873  III.  389  The  Master 
of  your  Feast  and  feasting-House. 

Feastings  even,  erron.  form  of  FASTENS  EEN. 
Feastivity,  obs.  form  of  FESTIVITY. 
j-  Fea-stly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FEAST  sb.  +  -LY  O 
festive,  fond  of  feasting,  jolly. 
'  J?8S  CHAU|:ER  Sqr.'s  T.  273  A  ..  feestlyc 
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tPea-Stly,  adv.  Obs.     In  3  festelike.     [f.  as 
prec.  -t-  -LY  *.]     As  men  do  at  a  feast ;  merrily. 
£1250  Gen.  S,  Ex.  3407  letro.  .at  wi5  moysen  festelike 

.B  eastraw(e :  see  FEASETRAW. 
Pea-stress,    rare.    A  female  feaster. 

Peat  Vfft1,  si.  Forms  :  4-7  fait(e,  -yt(e,  4-6 
lete,  (4  16* '>  5  i&ytto,  5~6  faicto  feacte  fettfe 
feet(e  feit  (6  faytht),  5-7  feate,  6,  9  &.  fate,' 
6-  feat,  [a  OFr.  fait,  Jet  (later  faicf)  :-L 
factum :  see  FACT.] 

1 1.  In  neutral  sense  :  An  action,  deed,  course  of 
conduct;  ^  PACT  i  a.  Also  Feats  and  deeds.  To 
do,  perform  or  work  the  feat:  to '  do  the  deed'  To 
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Where  numbers  . .  and  weapons  have  not  . .  prevailed,  there 
hath  money  alone  done  the  feat.  1659  B.HARRIS  Parival's 
Iron  Age  7  The  Tartars  . .  as  soon  as  they  have  done  their 
feat . .  betake  themselves  to  their  heels.  1678  BUTLER  llnd. 
in.  i.  511  If  you  have  perform'd  the  Feat  The  Blows  are 
visible.  1732  POPE  Hor.  Sat.  II.  ii.  15  If  then  plain  bread 
and  milk  will  do  the  feat,  The  pleasure  lies  in  you,  and  not 
the  meat. 

f  b.  Action  in  general ;  overt  action  ;  deeds,  as 
opposed  to  words.     By  way  of  feat  (Law ;   =  F. 
par  voie  defaif) :  by  violence.   Obs. 
1362  I.ANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  I.  160  James  be  gentel  bond  hit  in 


1420  vain  oj  j^oras  in  nan  i^/ircn.  11009;  135  1^01  Miner 
that  any  of  the  saied  parties,  .procede  or  attempte  by  waye 
of  feit  against  the  kynges  peace.    Ibid.,  Redressyng  all 
such  maner  of  procedyng  by  waie  of  feit  or  force.     1560 
Proude  Wyues  Pater  Noster  35  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  152, 
I  can  nought  gete  of  him  by  fete  nor  wyle. 
t  C.  A  business  transaction.  Obs. 
1588  J.  MEU.IS  Briefe  Instr.  F  iv  b,  Put  your  feates  downe 
.  .aparte  in  a  leafe.  .after  your  doing. 

a..  By  feat  of:  by  the  agency  of,  by  dint  of. 
Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  I.  i.  i  Executed  by  fayt  of 
dyligence  and  witte.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  I.  xi,  Men 
said,  he  changed  his  mortal  frame  By  feat  of  magic 
mystery. 

2.  An  exceptional  or  noteworthy  act  or  achieve- 
ment ;  esp.  a  deed  of  valour ;  a  noble  exploit. 
Often  \nfeat  of  arms.  Now  somewhat  arch.,  and 
with  some  mixture  of  3. 

n  1400-50  Alexander  3105  All  be  feete  at  oure  fadirs  in 
be  fold  hade.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  $  V.  g  Knyghtes  redy  to 
do  fayte  of  armes.  c  1507  Jnsles  Monetln  May  ff  June  182 
Hazl.  in  E.  I'.  P.  II.  127  Noble  actes  and  faytes  mercyall 
Shall  be  had  in  remembraunce  immortall.  1555  ABP.  PARKER 


•  .1  in. i.  jfnaith  xi.  8  Thou  onely  art . .  wonaenuu  in  leates  ol 
warre.  1642  R.  CARPENTER  Experience,  A  peece  of  sanctified 
and  blessed  waxe,  which  shall  .  .make  the  Devill  runne,  and 
doe  many  such  feates.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  537  With  feats 
of  Arms  From  either  end  of  Heav'n  the  welkin  burns.  1813 
SCOTT  Tricrm.  n.  xxvi,  For  feats  of  arms  as  far  renown'd 
As  warrior  of  the  Table  Round.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bur. 
1.  i,  Those  personal  feats  . .  dazzled  the  populace.  1856 
STANLEY  Sinai  «,  Pal.  iii.  (1858)  161  Othniel  performed  the 
feat  of  arms  that  won  him  the  daughter  of  Caleb. 

t  b.  Man  or  folk  of  feat :  man  or  folk  of  deeds 
or  might.     Cf.  Fr.  gens  defait. 

c  1500  Melusine  1 19  They  were  folke  of  faytte  and  of  grete 
enterpryse.  Ibid.  211  Prysouners  . .  al  men  of  estate  & 
faytte. 

3.  An  action  displaying  dexterity  or  strength  ;  a 
surprising  trick,  a  'tour  de  force'. 

1564  Brief  Exam.  ««***«,  Among  the  Painims  . .  men 
are    able  to  worke   theyr  feates.     1614  Bp.   HALL  Recoil. 
Frcat.  989  Hee  had  rather  send  for  his  magicians  to  worke 
feates.    1682  S.  PORDAGE  Medal  Kev.  281  The  jugling  feat 
Is  plainly  seen.     1770  GOLDSM.  Drs.   Vill.  22  Sleights  of 
art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round.     1822  IMISON  Sc   * 
wi        o     ?eats  of  balancing.    1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr. 
Wks.  1855  I.  240  What  tricks  did  the  imps  perform  ?    They 
werena   tricks,    they   were   fates.      1867   LADY    HERBERT 
<-radle  L.  vi.  155  A  wonderful  feat  of  architectural  skill 
1 4.  An  evil  deed  ;  a  crime.   Obs.  =  FACT  I  c 
1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  224  This  fals  turk  . .  had  don  this 
feet.     1490 .-  Eneydos  iv.  20  The  blody  faytte  vpon  me 
doon   by  the   false  . .  Plasmator.     1559  Mirr.  Mag     Dlt 
^'e."C\  *'!'  .T°warde  his  feat  'o  set  me  more  on  fire, 
t  o.  A   kind   of  action  ;  one  of  the  operations 
practised  in  any  art  or  profession  ;  also,  in  more 
comprehensive  sense,   a   department  of  action    a 
pursuit,  employment,  art  or  profession.     The  feat 
of  merchandise:  mercantile  business.     (The)  feat 
of  war:  warfare.     Feats  of  mar:  military  duties 
or  exercises.   Obs. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy _ioo3p .Wise  men  in  werr  . .  Of  all  fetis 


'  '  °°      KNOLDE       ™ 

reemen  ocupled  a  bowte  the  faite  of  marchandise 
in  ferre  contreis.  15,1-,  Act  3  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5  8  ,  To  serve 
RK^gV'n  fdt  °f  Warre'  '»'  K-.YOT  C^i'vii .  (fs77) 
24  By  the  feate  of  portraiture,  .a  capitayne  maye  dyscriue 
the  countrey  of  his  aduersary.  ,53,  CRANMER  in  Stripe 
Life  n.  (1694)  243  The  smith,  .will  not  sell,  .the  tools  of  his 
occupation.  For  then  how  should  hee  work  his  feat  ?  ,«£ 
Act !  32  Hen.  fit  I,  c.  42  §  3  Suche  persones  .  exercis 
barbari,  as  washynge,  or  shauyng,  and  other  feates  the"  nto 
belongyng.  1555  Act  2-3  Ph.  fltf.  c.  , i  §  4  No  .  Welver 
...sharf..  exercise  the  Feat  or  kystery  of  a  Tucker.  «74 
«'n?m  '^f  P  Ll/-  M-'n  lCamd<=")  38  A  good  boke  or  I™. 
strument  for  Perspective,  Astronomy,  or  som  feat  of  im 
portance.  ,577  ,r.  Bulling*,  Decides  ,n °™.  Io8/,  The 
feate  of  merchandising  is  no  where  condemned  throughout 
the  holye  Scriptures  ,600  HOLLAND  Lay  XXI.  xxv.  f"&S 
towne  T«nM''fU"  "''"S'lher  in  the  "feat  of  assauld?g 
townes.  1648  MILTON  Tenure  Kings  (1650)  57  Thev 

!",6«  rhe  "''  ^Dack'  or  trick  °f  doing  anything. 
feteo,t;flvhUCEr  Cl'rki  T'  3"  Grisildis..Coude  all  the 


FEAT. 

t  7.  Fact,  actuality.  In  phrases  :  The  feat  of: 
the  facts  that  relate  to.  In,  of  feat :  in  fact.  Obs. 
13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1 106  Hit  ferde  freloker  in  fete  in 
his  fayre  honde.  a  1400-50  Alexander  30  pat . .  Of  be  fold 
&  of  be  firmament  wele  be  fete  cuthe.  1436  Pal.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  182  Than  shulde  worshyp  unto  oure  noble  be,  In 
feet  and  forme  to  lorde  and  magestd.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason 
13  Alway  in  feet  ye  haue  refused  him.  1481  —  fl/yrr.  in. 
iv.  I  vij  b,  Will  ye  thenne  after  see  the  fait  of  the  mone! 
1490  —  Eneydos  iv.  18  To  haue  knowleche  of  this  myracle 
and  of  alle  the  faytte  therof.  c  1500  Melusine  184  Of  faytte 
theire  was  grete  scarmysshing  and  grete  losse. 

fb.   Upon  the  feat  of  (Fr.  stir  le  fait  de}:  on 
the  subject  of,  concerning.  Obs. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  427/1  Gyuyng  counceyll  to  the 

sowles  upon  the  fayte  of  theyr  conscyence.     1483 G.  de 

In  Tourd&6&)  167  Ones  it  befell  to  Syre  Foucques  delaual, 
as  he  told  me  vppn  the  fayt  of  this  Ensample.  c  1489  — 
Blanchardyn  xxiii.  76  The  proude  pucelle  . .  spake  . .  vpon 
the  faytte  of  her  werre. 

8.  Comb,  objective,  as  feat-worker. 

1617  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  w.  xviii.  §  5  (ed.  3)  504  Turn- 
biers,  and  other  feat-workers, 

Feat  (fit),  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  exc.  arch,  and  dial. 
Forms :  4-6  fete,  6  feet(e,  (fette,  fait,  feaote), 
6-7  feate,  5-  feat.  [a.  OF./ait  made  :-L. /«<•/»«, 
pa.  pple.  oifaclre  to  make. 

In  Fr.  the  word  seems  always  to  have  retained  its  dis- 
tinctly ppl.  sense.  Kul /ait  four  (lit.  'made  for 'i  is  now 
used  m  much  the  same  way  as  feat for,  to  (sense  i).] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Fitting,  suitable,  proper.    Const,  for,  to. 

,  c  "3*5  Coer  dcL.  3024  Mete  and  drynk  that  is  nought  fete 
To  hys  body.  1555  LDEN  Dtcades  181  A  name  very  feete 
and  agreable  to  many  of  them.  1501  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  4 
Epigr.  (1867)  73  Shewyng  him  selfe  a  new  man,  as  was  feet 
157°  DEIS  Math.  Pref.,  At  tymes  fete,  and  in  places  con- 
venient.  1575  LANEHAM  Lei.  (1871)  14  This  place  ..  of 
nature  iz  foormed  so  feet  for  the  purpose. 

2.  Of  speech  or  action  (hence  of  speakers  or 
agents) :  Apt,  apropos  ;  smart,  adroit.     Of  move- 
ments :  Dexterous,  graceful. 

1519  HORMAN  V ulg.  Q  iij  b,  The  feat  conueyans  of  a 
speche  that  soundeth  well  to  the  eare.  1532  MORE  Confut. 
TiiidaU  Wks.  421  He  commeth  lurth  with  his  fete  proper 
taunte.  1557  Tottell's  Misc.  (Arb.)  157  Who  hath  plaied  a 
feater  cast  Since  mglyng  first  begoon  ?  1579  LYLY  Eufhuei 
(Arb.)  46  Their  wit . .  forgeth  them  some  feat  excuse  to  cloake 
their  vanitie.  1593  Bacchus  Bonntie  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh  ) 
II.  273  This  youth  was  a  feate  fellow  and  a  fine  faulkner. 
1611  SHAHS.  Cymb.  v.  v.  88  Neuer  Master  had  A  Page.  So 


•— '  -«».*w"4..&,  uuu  uwuvuig  ii um  muse  principles  sllcn  lent 

conclusions.  111699  STILLINGFL.  (J.),  That  feat  man  at 
controversy.  1714  GAY  Sheph.  Week  Monday  49  The 
featest  maid  That  e'er  at  wake  delightsome  gambol  play'd 
1719  GIBBER  Love  in  a  Riddle  n.  i,  Shew  your  Skill  and 
who's  the  featest  Fellow  !  1787  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss,  s.v., 
A  feit  felly,  a  dexterous  fellow.  1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  in 
(1871)380  With  featest  strokes  she  drives  forward  her  canoe. 

3.  Of  dress,  etc. :  Becoming,  well  fitting,  neat, 
elegant.     Hence  of  the  wearer  :  Neatly  attired. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Mia.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  37  Feat  was  hir 
array,  c  1450  Crt.  of  Lave  1087  Patens  faire  and  fete. 
1560  Proud1!  Wyves  Pater  Noster  47  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV. 
153  Women  . .  Go  feete  and  fresshe  and  trymme  in  theyr 
gere.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  i.  273  Looke  how  well  my 
Garments  sit  vpon  me,  Much  feater  than  before.  1611 
WITHER  Efithat.  Juvenil.  (1633)  364  In  your  neat'st  and 
feat  st  adorning.  1880  in  Antrim  «f  Dmim  Gloss. 

4.  Neat  in  form  or  appearance,  pretty,  'nice', 
elegant. 

a  1471  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  48  (Halliw.)  Ye  fele  ther 
fete,  so  fete  ar  thay.  1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  TV,  She  wereth 
c»°7 ,?,  .sllppers  to  make  hir  tal  and  feet,  a  1536  Cnlisto  * 
Mehb.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  62  Her  mouth  proper  and  feat 
1594  PUTT  Jewell-ho.  m.  7  Small  and  feate  Leaden 
vveightes.  1607  TotsELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  229  The 
Sarmatican  kind  of  Horses  is  feat  and  well  fashioned.  1623 
UINGHAM  Xenophon  60  A  woman  of  the  featest  fashion. 
i?ABrit.  Afollo  No.  93.  3/2  To  what  Use,  can  I  put  this 
feat  Creature  f  1785  BURNS  Halloween  iii,  Lasses  feat,  an1 
cleanly  neat. 

6.  Affected,  finikin. 

1540  HYRDE  tr.  Vives*  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  (1592)  K  ii,  She 
shal  not  . .  use  hir  voyce  to  be  feat  and  nice,  a  1647 
Ess.  on  Death  m  ilacon's  Wks.  (Spedding)  VI.  603,  I  hold 
such  to  be  but  feat  boldness,  and  them  that  dare  commit  it, 
to  be  vain.  1693  SHADWELL  Volunteers  n,  'Tis  the  featest 
finical  fellow  I  ever  saw  !  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr. 
i.  (1721)  44  Would  Pinkethman.  .screw  his  Chaps  into  such 
feat  Grimaces.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  66  F  n,  I  pro- 
posed to  flux  him;  but  Greenhat  answer'd,  That  if  he 
recovered,  he  d  be  as  prim  and  feat  as  ever  he  was. 

0.  Comb.,  as.  feat-bodied,  -looking  adjs. 

1613  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Coxcomb  in.  iii,  This  is  a  feat-bodied 
thing  I  tell  you.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.  S.V.,  'She's 
afeat-lookm  lass.' 

B.  adv.  In  a  '  feat '  manner. 

a  1455  Houlate  518  To  fecht  for  the  faith  fete.  1514 
BARCLAY  C>/  4  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  27  That  can 
gambauld  or  daunce  feat  and  gent.  1597  SHAKS.  Lm,er's 

En's'vath'd  "  ^'^  S"k        '  and  affecled|y 

t  Peat,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  fete,  feete.  [f.  the 
adj.  Cf.  OF.  fattier,  FAIT  ».*] 

1.  trans.  To  equip,  furnish,  make  fit. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4632  We  ere  fetid  full  faire,  &  hes 
oure  fyue  wittls.  ,613  P.  FORBES  Co,Hm.  Kemlat.  xv.  "5, 
Ihe  preachers  are  feated  by  swallowing  of  the  little  booke. 

rln  '5j  ,  u-C  Mlnls":rs  of  'he  last  wrath  are  feated  and 
prepared  to  this  great  execution. 
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b.    To  feat  oneself  forth :  to  display  oneself. 
n  1400-50  Afc.rtiriifcr  3989  He  feetis  him  forth  in  his  force 
&  in  his  faire  hi}te. 

2.  Falconry.    =FEAK  v.-  (of  which  it  may  be  a 
corruption). 

1508  FISHER  U'ks.  (1876)  154  There  she  [the  sparowej 
wypeth  and  feteth  lier  byl.  1575  TURBERV.  l-'aukonrie  120 
You  must,  .feate  hir  beake  and  cope  hir  reasonably. 

3.  ?  To  constrain  to  propriety. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb,  i.  i.  49  [He]  Lui'd  in  Court.  -A  sample 
to  the  yongest :  to  th'more  Mature,  A  glasse  that  feated 
them. 

Hence  Pea'ted  fpl.  a.,  suited.    Fea'ting  vbl.  sb. 

1606  BIRNIF.  Kirk-Bnriall  vii,  We  mumchance  and  mour- 
gean  in  such  dilicate  duilles,  better  feated  for  wowing  nor 
woing.  1682  N.  O.  Boilean's  Lntriii  in.  Argt.,  Yet  for 
all's  Keating,  The  proof  of  th'  Pudding's  seen  i'  th'  eating. 

Feateous,  var.  form  of  FKATOUS  a.,  Obs. 
Feather  (fe'Saj),  sb.  Forms:  a.  I,  2  feUar, 
3  south.  veUer,  2-5  fej>er(e,  -ir,  4-6  feder,  5 
fedder,  5  fedyr,  4-6  fether,  6-  feather.  $.  I 
fiBer(e,  fyUer(e,  2  fl-,  fyfler,  2,  4  fy}>er.  [Com. 
Tcut.  OE.  feder  str.  fem.  =  OS.J£//»anz  '^Du.  veder, 
veer),  OHG.  fedara.  (MHG.  veder(e,  mod.G. 

feder],    ON.  fiojir   (Icel.  fjotir,    Da.  fjeder,    Sw. 

fjaiier) :— OTent.  *fej>rd :— pre-Teut.  *petra  fern., 
corresponding  (exc.  as  to  declension)  to  Gr.  wripuv 
wing,  f.  root  *pet-,  whence  Skr.  fat,  Gr.  irtTiaOai 
to  fly.  With  this  word  in  ME.  was  to  some  extent 
confounded  its  derivative  fitSere  neut.,  wing  (:— pre- 
Eng.  type  *fiprjo-m'),  the  examples  of  which  are 
therefore  placed  here.] 
I.  As  an  appendage. 

1.  One  of  the  epidermal  appendages  of  a  bird, 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  central  shaft  or  midrib,  of 
a  horny  nature,  in  part  tubular,  for  the  rest  square 
in  section  and  solid,  fringed  on  either  side  with  a 
'  vane ',  i.  e.  a  row  of  thin  narrow  plates  mutually 
adpressed  (the  '  barbs '),  which  form  a  rounded 
outline  at  the  end.     Often  preceded  by  some  quali- 
fying word,  as  contour-,  covert-,  pin-,  quill-  etc. 
feather.     In  //.  also  Plumage. 

a  1000  Phoenix  145  (Gr.)  priwa  ascseceS  feSre  flyhthwate. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  140  Ase  brid  bet  haue3  lutel  uleschs  & 
monie  ueSeren.  a  1250  Oivl  ff  Night.  1688  Ne  schal  . . 
a  wrecche  feber  on  ow  bileve.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xv. 
173  |>e  pokok  and  be  popeiay  with  here  proude  federes. 
1440  Promp.  Pam.  152/2  Fedyr,  feittia,  plitma.  1508 
FISHER  Wks.  (1876)  154  She  proyneth  &  setteth  her  feders  in 
ordre.  1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Improv.  (1746) 
171  The  best  part  of  a  Duck  are  his  Feathers.  1748  F. 
SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  N.-]V.  Pass.  I.  155  The  whole  Feathers 
(excepting  the  Pinion  Feathers,  and  the  large  Feathers  of 
the  Tail)  are  double.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  309 
A  feather  consists  of  three  parts,  the  quill,  the  shaft,  and 
the  vane. 

b.  In  various  Jig.  expressions  :  f  Two  feathers 
out  of  a  goose:  a  very  small  part  of  anything, 
t  To  gain  more  feathers:  (of  a  rumour)  to  assume 
larger  proportions,  f  To  pick  feathers  off  (a 
person):  to  plunder,  f  To  pull  the  feathers  off  (a 
person's  fame} :  to  detract  from.  To  smooth  one's 
rumpled  feathers :  to  recover  one's  equanimity. 
To  find  a  white  feather  in  ones  tail ;  to  mount, 
show  the  white  feather:  (in  allusion  to  the  fact, 
that  a  white  feather  in  a  game-bird's  tail  is  a  mark 
of  inferior  breeding)  to  perceive,  show  signs  of 
cowardice.  To  crop  the  feathers  of:  to  strip  of 
bravery  and  pomp. 

c  1430  LVDC.  Bochas  i.  xii.  (1544)  24  a,  Of  his  good  fame 
she  gan  the  feders  pull.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy^  IX.  xxxviii. 
(i6o9)342The  brute,  .got  more  feathers  still  as  it  flew.  1677 
YARRANTON  Eng.  Imfrffv.  24  All  that  is  desired  is  but  two 
Feathers  out  of  their  Goose.  Ibid.  25  The  Lawyers  Ob- 
jections are  only  made.. that  they  may  pick  some  more 
Feathers  off  him.  1825  On  Bull-baiting  I.  (Houlslm 
Tracts  I.  xxvit.  4),  I've  long  guess'd . .  that  we  should  find 
a  white  feather  in  thy  tail.  1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  v. 
loot  Vanity,  With  a  good  conscience  pleased,  her  feathers 
cropped.  1829  SCOTT  Jrnl.  15  April,  No  one  will  defend 
him  who  shows  the  white  feather.  1849  DICKENS  Barn. 

Riidge  lix,  ' '  said  Simon,  as  he  smoothed  his  rumpled 

feathers.    183*  READE  Never  too  late  xvi,  You.  .tempt  a. . 
sick  creature  to  mount  the  white  feather. 
C.  Proverb. 

1714  MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1725)  I.  130  Fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds. 
d.  transf. 

1784  COWPER  Task  v.  26  The  bents  . .  fledged  with  icy 
feathers,  nod  superb.  1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  IV.  221 
Its  plumes  are  as  feathers  of  sunny  frost. 

2.  collect.    Plumage ;    also   transf.    (of  plants)  ; 
and  in  ^^  sense:  Attire,  'get-up  .     All  fowls  in 
feather  =  birds  of  all  feather. 

£1400  Deslr.  Troy  343  All  fowles  in  fiether  fell  bere 
vpoon.  a  1400-50  Alexander  5604  par  fand  bai  bridis.  .Of 
febir  fresch  as  any  fame,  a  1634  RANDOLPH  Amyntas  II.  iii, 
What's  their  Feather  ?  1842  TENNYSON  Talking  Oak  269 
All  grass  of  silky  feather  grow.  1842  G.  DARLING  in  Proc. 
Benu.  Nat.  Club  II.  10  Which  proved  to  be  the  male  in 
tolerable  feather  and  condition.  1855  THACKERAY  New- 
comes  II.  34,  I  saw  him  in  full  clerical  feather. 

b.  In  fig.  phrases.  In  fine,  good,  high,  etc. 
feather :  in  good  condition  of  health,  spirits,  etc. 
Of  the  weather  :  High  feather  =  brilliant  condition . 
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t  A  man  of  {the  first '  feather :  one  of  every)  showy 
parts.  To  nit  out  of  all  feather  \  to  take  all  '  the 
shine '  out  of. 

1592  NASHK  /'.  Pcnih'sss  Wks.  iGrosarO  II.  78  You  shall 
heare  a  Caualier  of  the  first  feather.  1667  DRYUEN  Maiden 
Qneen  v.  i,  A  man  of  garniture  and  feather  is  above  the 
dispensation  of  the  sword.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Cknz, 
(Househ.  ed. )  416^2  Todgers's  was  in  high  feather.  1852 
R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tourx\\\.  65  Our  friend.. was 
now  in  good  feather ;  he  had  got  a  large  price  for  his 
good-for-nothing  horse.  1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  xxxii,  I'm 
in  wonderful  feather.  1865  SCOTT  in  Reader  No.  121. 
452/3  She  cut  me  out  of  all  feather.  1873  EDWARDES  & 
MKRIVALE  Life  Sir  H.  Lawrence  I.  389  Havelock  in  greal 
feather  showed  us  round  the  fields  of  battle.  1878  T.  HARDY 
Return  of  Native  \,  (1879)  TO  In  summer  days  of  highest 
feather.  1886  BARING-GOULD  Court  Royal  xxiv,  Never 
was  Mr.  Rigsby  in  finer  feather  than  at  Court  Royal. 

C.  Description  of  plumage;  species  (of  bird}. 
Often  transf.  in  phrases  of  the  same,  that,  every , 
t\.v.  feather:  =  of  the  same,  etc.  kind  or  character. 
Proverb,  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddoti's  Answ.  Osor.  300  A  Byrd  of  the 
same  feather.  1599  MINSHEU  Sp.  Gram.  83  Birdes  of 
a  feather  will  flocke  together.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  I.  i.  100, 
I  am  not  of  that  Feather,  to  shake  off  My  Friend  when  he 
must  neede  me.  1608  DAY  Hunt,  out  ofBr.  iv.  in,  A  whole 
brood  of  signets,  and  all  of  a  feather.  1611  COTGR.  s.v. 
Alainet  A  bird  of  his  owne  feather.  1645  RUTHERFORD 
Tryal  $•  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  60  Fowls  of  a  feather  flock 
together.  1650  R.  STAPYLTON  Strada's  Low  C.  IVarres  v. 
121  Many  of  the  Covenanters  were  birds  of  the  same 
feather.  1665  J.  SPENCER  Vnlg.  Prophecies  70  He  knows 
good  men  are  soonest  decoyed  by  those  which  seem  of 
a  feather  with  themselves.  1767  S.  PATERSON  AnotJter 
Traveller  I  II.  48  Four  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  .will  be 
of  the  misjudging  feather.  1827  POLLOK  Course  T,  v.  328 
Birds  of  social  feather,  helping  each  His  fellow's  flight. 
1829  CARI.YLE  Misc.  (1857!  I.  272  Literary  quacks  of  every 
feather.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  4  Ferns  of  all  feather. 

f3.  Used  in  //.  for:  Wings.  Obs.  [Cf.  L. 
pennse  \  the  pi.  federa  was  so  used  in  OE.,  but 
some  of  the  examples  in  i2-i4th  c.  prob.  belong 
to  QE.jidere  wing.] 

(7850  Martyrology  Fragm.  in  O.E.  Texts (1885)  17 
baeron  to  heofonum  mid  hiora  fiSra  flyhte.  c  888  K.  ^ 
Boeth.  xxxvi.  §  2  Ic  hxbbe  swij>e  swifte  fej>era.  c  1000 
Ags,  Gosp.  Matt,  xxiii.  37  Swa  seo  henn  hyre  cicenu  under 
hyre  fyfreru  [c  1160  Hatton  fi^era]  gegaderaS.  c  laoo  Vices 
fy  Virtues  (1888)  101  Vnder  oare  scadewe  of  8ine  fiSeres. 
<  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg:  I.  64/357  And  feberene  to  beren  eow 
up-on  heij.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvii.  12  He  flow 
abouen  |;e  febirs  of  wyndes.  c  1450  De  Imitatione  in.  xxiii, 
5eue  me  feders  of  very  liberte.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Sam. 
xxii.  ii  He.  .appeared  vpon  the  fethers  of  the  wynde.  1595 
SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  174  Be  Mercuric,  set  feathers  to  thy 
heeles.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  i.  146  Josephus  gave 
all  Noah's  children  feathers,  to  carry  them  far  away. 

fie.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth,  iv.  i.  no,  I  shal  ficche  feberes 
in  pi  bou^t.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  1216  Fleet-wing'd  duty 
with  thought's  feathers  flies.  1595  Drake's  Voy.  (Hakluyt 
Soc.)  4  Hee  hath  feathers  to  fly  to  the  toppe  of  his  high 
desires. 

4.  A   feathered   animal ;   a   bird.     Also   collect. 
Feathered  game. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  JV.  HI.  i.  71  Like  the  Haggard,  checke 
at  euery  Feather.  1684  R.  H.  School  Recreat.  136  Your 
Setting-Dog  must.  .love  naturally  to  hunt  Feathers.  1875 
'  STONEHENGE  '  Brit.  Sports  1. 1.  vii.  §  7. 106  The  true  Sussex 
may  easily  be  kept  strictly  to  feather,  1887  Pall  Mall  G. 
24  Aug.  13/2  He  wandered,  .slaying  whatever  of  fur  and 
feather  came  in  his  way. 

II.  As  a  detached  object. 

5.  Simply;  also//,  as  a  commodity. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  234  Smyre  mid  nire  [i.e.  niwre] 
febere.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1026  For  . .  folde  ber-on 
a  lyjt  fyber  &  hit  to  founs  synkkez.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xii.  50  If  men  caste  a  fether  berin,  it  synkez  to  be 
grund.  c  1440  Anc,  Cookery  in  Honseh.  Ord.  (1790)  469 
And  with  a  feder  sprinke  and  spot  the  congour.  1593 
SHAKS.  3  Hen.  l''I,  in.  i.  84  Looke,  as  I  blow  this  Feather 
from  my  Face.  1608-11  Bp.  HALL  Medit.  •£•  Vows  ii.  §  25 
The  Larke.  .while  it  playeth  with  the  feather,  .is  caught  in 
the  Fowlers-net.  1614  —  Recoil.  Treat.  413  That  was  but 
as  the  fowlers  feather,  to  make  mee  stoope.  1745  De  Foe's 
Eng.  Tradesman  xxvi.  (1841)  I.  266  The  feathers  also  from 
the  same  country.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Ghent.  II.  422  Fea- 
thers . .  give  nearly  the  same  products  as  hair.  1841-44 
EMERSON  £ss,t  Prudence  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  99  Everything  in 
nature,  even  motes  and  feathers,  go  by  law. 
b.  Proverb. 

1861  A.  "LEIGH-TOW  Curious  Storied  Traditions  Ser.  II.  263 
There's  aye  feathers  where  the  doo  [doves]  roosts. 

f.6.  A  pen.  Ofa. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xvi.  6  Nim  bine  feSere  &  site 
hraSe  &  writ  fiftig.  t'  1205  LAY.  49  Feberen  he  [LasamonJ 
noin  mid  fingren. 

7.  A  portion,  or  (sing,  and  //.)   portions,  of  a 
feather  attached  to  the  base  of  an  arrow,  to  direct 
its  flight.     Also  collect. 

a  1631  DRAYTON  Robin  Hood,  Their  arrows  finely  paired, 
for  timber  and  for  feather.  1661.  BOYLE  Style  of  Script. 
90  Those  Historical  Circumstances  . .  are  like  the  Feathers 
that  wing  our  Arrows.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  Wks. 
1883  VIII.  406  The  barbed  dart,  .sticks  not  in  their  hearts 
..up  to  the  very  feathers.  1825  FOSBROKE  Encycl.  Antiq. 
(1843)  II.  xiii.  689/1  They  required  nimble  strong  arrows, 
with  a  middling  feather.  1874  BOUTELL  Arms  <$•  Ann.  viii. 
134  The  shafts  of  these  arrows  were  provided,  near  their 
base,  with  feathers,  or  with  strips  of  leather. 

8.  As  a  personal  decoration  ;   a  plume,  esp.  in 
ostrich-feather.     Also  collect.    Prince  of  Wales' 

feathers 9   also   The  f father',    the  plume   of  three 
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ostrich   feathers,   first  adopted  as  a  crest  by  the 
Black  Prince,     flush  feather:  see  quot.  1823. 

1473  WARKW.  Chron*  14  He  . .  wered  ane  estryche  feder. 
1536  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (1875)  I.  51  Hattes  of  blake 
velwett  and  whyte  feethers.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  i. 
iii.  24  They  must  ..  leaue  those  remnants  Of  Foole  and 
Feather.  1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satir.  Siss.  (ed.  2)  211  Hee 
stickes  a  feather  in  his  Hat.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  viii.  429 
Not  in  the  feather,  wave  it  e'er  so  high.  .Is  glory  locig'of. 
i8oa  WOLCOTT(P.  Pindar)  Gt.  Cry  Little  JfWWks.  1812 
V.  166  The  tradesmen,  .proud  of  the  feather.  1804  WIND- 
HAM  Sp.  Additional  Force  Bill  $  June  in  Sp.  1812  II.  229 
The  volunteers  have,  .feathers  as  high,  .as  those  of  the  re« 
gular  troops.  1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Feather  (Mil.  ^ 
an  ornamental  mark  worn  by  officers  and  soldiers  on  their 
caps  and  hats.  .\\\t  flush  feather,  a  straight  smooth  feather 
worn  by  officers  on  the  staff.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Sept. 
i  i/i  The  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers  stand  separate. 

b.  Phrases  :  A  feather  in  the  capt  hat:  a  deco- 
ration, mark  of  honour,  lit.  and  Jig. ;  also  f  the 
badge  of  a  fool ;  hence  -\Jack  with  the  feather •, 
a  plume  of  feathers,  for  a  trifling  person.  \  To 
shake,  ivag  the  feather :  to  make  a  display  of  one's 
honours. 

1581  PETTIE  Gitazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  Pref.  (1586)  Avjb. 
Though  a  man  shake  the  feather  after  the  best  fashion,  and 
take  upon  him  never  so  biglie,  hee  [etc.],  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  96  What  plume  of  feathers  is  hee  that  indited 
this  Letter,  a  1633  Flodden  F.  xii.  in  Child  Ballads  III. 
vi.  clxviii.  353  Jack  with  a  feather  was  lapt  all  in  leather. 
1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  v.  iv.  §  17  He  wore  a  feather  in  his 
cap,  and  wagg'd  it  too  often,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew 
s.v.,  He  has  a  Feather  in  his  Cap,  a  Periphrasis  for  a  Fool. 
1734  DUCHESS  OF  PORTLAND  Let.  to  Miss  Collingwood  in 
Autob.  Mrs.  Delany  I.  511  My  Lord  . .  esteems  it  a  feather 
in  his  hat,  that  [etc.].  1736  LEDIARD  'Life  Mar  thorough 
III.  370  A  Feather  in  his  Cap,  was  the  least  that  was  ex- 
pected for  him.  1818  BYRON  yuan  i.  cxcix,  Their  favour 
in  an  author's  cap's  a  feather.  1874  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  v. 
70  It  is  always  a  feather  in  my  cap  when  [etc.]. 

9.  In//.  As  material  for  filling  bedding,  etc. 
1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Rich.  If,  clxxvin,  Richard.. 

Sleeps  on  the  feathers  which  himselfe  had  drest. 

10.  a.  Referred  to  as  an  object  almost  without 
weight,  and  capable   of  being   moved   with   the 
greatest  ease. 

1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  fy  Epigr.  (1867)  35  Than  shall 
we  see  two  men  beare  a  fether.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T,  \\. 
til.  154,  I  am  a  Feather  for  each  Wind  that  blows.  1728 
POPE  Dune.  n.  44  A  brain  of  feathers  and  a  heart  of  lead. 
a  1839  PRAED/W««(i864>I.  232  Folly's  breath,  .would  not 
stir  a  feather.  1843  HOOD  Forge  n.  xvi,  Fit  for  knocking 
down  with  a  feather.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C. 
vii,  She  felt  the  weight  of  her  boy  as  if  it  had  been  a  feather. 
1872  BLACK  Ad*>.  Phaeton  xxii.  307  Tita,  who  weighs  about 
a  feather  and  a  half. 

b.  Hence:   Anything  of  little  strength  or  im- 
portance;  a  very  small  amount,  a  trifle,     f  (To 
be  pleased}  to  a  feather :  to  a  nicety. 

1601  SHAKS.  AlCs  Wellv.  iii.  232  You  boggle  shrewdly, 
euery  feather  starts  you.  1659  Burton's  Diary ^1828)  IV. 
376  They  must  be  pleased  to  a  feather.  1675  TKAHERNE 
Chr.  Ethics  xxv.  300  A  straw  and  a  feather  shall  forfeit  all 
the  obligations  in  the  world,  in  some  tempers,  a  1700  B.  F.. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Titter,  to  Laugh  at  a  Feather.  1794 
T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  112  Rising  at  a  feather 
against  our  friends. 

c.  =  FEATHER-WEIGHT.     To  ride  a  feather  \  see 
quot.  1823. 

1760  HEBER  Horse  Matches  ix.  20  Mr.  Turner's  bay  . .  5 
years  old,  carrying  a  feather.  1822  Examiner  232/2  Dr. 
Ph-11-m-re,  very  light,  a  feather,  took  the  field  on  his  new 
rat-tail  mare.  1823  '  J.  BEE'  Diet.  Titrft  etc.,  Boys  under 
six  stone  are  said  to  '  ride  a  feather '. 

III.  Something  resembling  a  feather. 

11.  a.  On  human  beings :  A  tuft  or  ridge  of  hair 
standing   more   or   less  upright,     b.  On   horses : 
(see  quot.  1803). 

a.  c  1530  LD.  BERNERS  Art  A.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  301  Arthur 
and  Bawdwin.  .shoke  theyr  eares  to  put  awaye  the  fethers 
fro  their  heyre.    1580  BARET  A  Iv.  F  320  Feather. .  the  curled 
bush  of  frlzled  haire  (wherewith  lustie  gallants  of  late  would 
seeme  to  counterfeit  this  iollie  feather.     1841  S.  WARREN 
Ten.  Thousand  a  Year  II.  v,  What's  a  feather?  .  .You  see, 
sir,  'tis  when  a  small  lot  of  hair  on  a  gent's  head  will  stick 
up,  do  all  we  can  to  try  and  get  it  down.     1851  Blackw. 
Mag.  June  680  He  wore  his  hair  cropped  close,  except  just 
in  front,  where  it  formed  what  the    hair-dresser   called 
a  feather. 

b.  1580  BLUNDEVIL  Art  of  Riding  i.  ii.  2  The  Horse 
that  hath  an  Ostrich  feather,  .on  his  forhead.  .can  neuer  be 
euill  Horse.     1598  FLORIO,  Circktello,  that  which  is  called 
a  feather  in  a  horse.     1617  MARKHAM  Caval.  n.  6  Euery 
horse.. hath  a  feather  in  his  forehead.     1682  Lottd.  Gaz. 
No.    1692/4    A    light    Grey   Nag  . .  a    Feather    in    the  . . 
Neck.     1737  H.  BRACKEN  Farriery  (1757)  II.  7  Feathers, 
or  different  Turnings  of  the   Hair,  in  several  parts  of  a 
Horse's  body.  1803  W.TApLiN.S><7r*.£>/c/.248  Feather.  The 
Centrical  division,  and  different  directions,  of  the  surround- 
ing hair  in  a  horse's  forehead  is  so  called  :   they  are  also 
frequently  seen  upon  the  neck,  .the  mane,  and  . .  the  hind 
quarters,  and  are  considered  natural  ornaments. 

12.  A    blemish   or   flaw   having   a   feather-like 
appearance:  a.  in  the  eye;  b.  in  a  precious  stone. 

1847  LEVER  Knt.  of  Gwynne  xxxix.  335  He  had  only 
one  [eye],  there  was  a  feather  on  the  other.  1866  Miss 


293,  1  don  t  think  there  is  a  leather  in  one  01  me  siones.. 

13.  Confectionery.  One  of  the  degrees  in  boiling 
sugar.  Also  The  great,  little  feather :  see  quots. 
Cf.  Fr.  a  la  (grande,  petite}  plume. 

18*7  JARRIN  Italian  Confectioner  (ed.  3)  3  Confectioners 


FEATHER. 

.  .have  seven  essential,  .bases  of  their  art.  .4.  La  plume,  the 
feather.  Ibid.  4  The  larger  and  greater  quantity  of  bubbles, 
when  blown  through  the  skimmer,  are  the  large  feather. 
Ibid.  9  Boil  to  the  feather  some  of  the  same  clarified  sugar. 
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152  ror  me   learner,  aip  me  sKimmer  ; 
and  blow  through  the  holes  as  before. 

t!4.  Swedish  feat  her  \  see  quot.   Obs. 

1652  UHQUHART  Tt'iw/Wks.  (1834)243  Staves  with  iron 
pikes  at  both  ends,  commonly  called  Swedish  feathers. 

15.  In  various  phrases:  (To  wear)    the  Hull's 
feather :  see  BULL  lib.    Naut.    To  cut  a  feather : 
see  CUT  v.  37  b.     In  quot.yfy.  To  move  briskly. 

1684  T.  GODDARD  Plato's  Demon  317  Men  who.  .have  not 
the  skill  to  cut  a  feather,  very  often  dance  themselves  into 
that  noose.  1822  SCOTT  Pirate  xxxiv,  He  shambles  about 
.  .as  well  as  ever  he  did — for  Jack  could  never  cut  a  feather. 

16.  In  various  technical  uses. 

a.  A  longitudinal  rib  added  to  a  shaft,  etc.  to 
increase  its  strength. 

1823  BUCHANAN  Mill-work  263  Apply  the  feathers  merely 
to  prevent  bending  in  the  middle.  1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON 
Nant.  Steam  Eng.  63,  Z  is  a  strengthening  feather,  under 
the  crank  frame.  Ibid.  65  From  the  eye  run  six  strong 
arched  radii  or  feathers,  terminating  in  a  ledge.  1842-76 
GWII.T  Encycl.  Archit.  §  1629 d,  Transverse  ribs  or  feathers 
on  cast  iron  beams  are  to  be  avoided. . 

b.  Mining  and  Quarrying,  (see  quot.) 

1865  J.  T.  F.  TURNER  Slate  Quarries  13  A  hole  is  jumped 
in  the  block  [of  slate]  near  the  edge;  in  this,  two  slightly 
curved  pieces  of  iron  are  placed  (the  '  feathers '),  having  the 
concave  surfaces  toward  each  other,  between  them  is 
inserted  an  iron  punch  ;  this  is  forcibly  hammered  in,  and 
breaks  the  stone  "asunder.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Terms 
Coal-Mining,  Feathers.  [Describes  a  similar  contrivance 
in  coal  mines.] 

0.  A  projection  on  a  board,  implement,  or  piece 
of  machinery ;  up.  one  intended  to  fit  into  some 
other  part.  Cf.  FIN. 

1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  2:2  The  firm  earth 
. .  is  opened  by  the  feather  of  the  other  sock.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  I.  828/1  Feather,  a  slip  inserted  longitudinally 


.-  »v«.u.     »wwf  rfjta    nir.n    wrmHim  q*  ^luititn.  23 

is  a  feather  in  the  straight  part  of  the  mandrel  hole. 

d.  Salt-works,  (see  quot.) 

'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff.,  Mid-Fcatherm  the  English 
salt-works,  the  name  given  to  a  sort  of  partition  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  furnace  . .  This  partition  divides  the  body 
of  the  furnace  into  two  chambers. 

e.  dial.   '  A  linen-pin ;    a  pin  nsed  to  keep 
machinery  tight '  (N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.  1877). 

IV.  [Properly  a  distinct  word :  f.  the  vb.] 

17.  Rowing.    The    action    of   feathering.     See 
FEATHER  v.  u. 

1865  Fall  Mall  G.  16  May  10  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
styles  used  to  be  palpably  different  to  the  eye  by  the  height 
of  the  feather.  1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  28  Mar.  6/2  The 
feather  was  cleaner  than  that  of  Cambridge.  1885  Manch. 
Guard.  28  Mar.  6(6  The  feather  is  exquisitely  even,  and  this 
is  the  best  point  in  their  rowing. 

V.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

18.  General  combinations :  a.  simple  attrib.,  as 
feather-bolster,  -brush,  -embroidery,  -fan,  -flower, 

•guise,  -merchant,  -pattern,  -flume,  -tract,  b. 
objective,  as  feather-beater,  -cleanser,  -dresser, 
-drier,  -finisher,  -seller;  feather-bearing  adj.  c. 
instrumental,  as  feather-cinctured,  -clouded,  -tas- 
selled  adjs.  d.  parasynthetic  and  similative,  as 
feather-legged,  -light,  -like,  -nerved,  -tailed,  -thick, 
-veined,  -white  adjs. ;  feather-wise  adv. 


'o?^  'U'V£?T  Cat  3Z/. The  feather-bearing  side  of  the  hand'. 
155   H.  CLARKE  Dict.,*Fcatker-oeater,kzl\s<:-r  cleanser 

J?53  '"«  A  fSrsr?fnc-  *  ?&"  IIL  573/4  'Feather  bolster 
5/-.  1856  W.  COLLINS  After  Dark  Yellow  Mask  in.  v, 
He  was  dusting  his  favourite  busts  . .  with  a  "feather-brush 
when  she  came  in.  1757  GRAY  Progress  of  Poesy  u.  ii 
Their  "feather-cinctur'd  Chief,  and  dusky  Loves  i8zo 
rfnr.',  7H°MPSONin  W.ettm.Rev.-X.l.  229  Some  feathe? 
cinctured  sage  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  u.  iii.  ,v 
Captains  747  His  "feather-clouded  Crest.  1647  HAWARD 
Crmun  Rev  ?6  'Feather-dresser:  Fee-:,  .  6  .  8.  1858 
^MMONDs  Diet.  Trade,  Feather-dresser.  Ibid',  *FJa- 

rnantles  of  the  ^W^or  "IfeSherHmbroldl^"^ 
TENNYSON  Aylmer's_F.  289  Cooling  her  false  cheek  witH 


^erran^S*  *j£?  SM5SS*-fiJ- 

Diet '    TrZ '      "ff if"5,  a"d    thC   Vke-        '858     SlMMONDS 

jstcr,   j  rofte,    r eatfter-Ji outers    artificial  flower1;        H       r 


(ed.  3)  II.  270  Long,  slender,  flat,  feather-HkecrvaaU     ,», 
Plumes  or  aigrettes     1755   JOHNSON,'  "Fea'thersellfr^m^ 

*^fi3Msj^4i£«sff  * 
^rfS^ssftjsi 

1884  BROWNING  Fe- 


rishtah  (1885)  122  Snow,  "feather-thick,  is  falling  while  I 
feast.  1878  BELL  Gtgtn&alUr'l  Cowp.  Anat.  419  The  ar- 
rangement also  of  these  first  rudiments  of  the  feathers  in 
definite  areas  ("feather-tracts,  pterylia).  1861  HENTLEY 
Manual  Bot.  152  *  Feather-veined  ..  In  these  the  midrib 
gives  off  lateral  veins  which  proceed  at  once  to  the  margins 
and  are  connected  by  numerous  branching  veinlets.  1876 
H.  BALPOUR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed_.  9)  IV.  no  Veins  going 
directly  to  the  margin  and  forming  feather-veined  leaves 
(Oak  and  Chestnut).  1883  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Sailors  Lang., 
Feather-whit*  sea,  said  of  the  sea  when  covered  with  foam. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  x.  xxix.  (1609)  373  b,  Opposing  their 
targuets  before  them,  raunged  and  joined  one  over  another 
"feather  wise. 

19.  Special  comb. :  feather-alum,  see  ALUM  4  ; 
feather -bird    dial.,    the    Whitethroat    (Sylvia 
citiered) ;  feather-boarding,  a  covering  of  boards 
which  thin  off  towards  the  lower  edge,  and  over- 
lap like  a  bird's  feathers ;  feather-bog,  a  quag- 
mire, dial.  (Halliwell    1847);    feather-brain,  a 
person  with  a  light  or  weak  brain,  whence  feather- 
brained a.,  foolish,  giddy  ;  feather-cling,  Sc.,  a 
disease  among  cattle  ;  feather-cloth  (see  quot.)  ; 
f  feather-cook,  a   coxcomb;  f  feather-driver, 
(a)  =  QUILL-DMVER,  (b)  '  one  who  cleanses  feathers 
by  whisking  them  about'  (J.) ;  feather-duster,  a 
brush  made  of  feathers,  used  for  dusting ;  feather- 
eyed,  ? having  a   'feather'  (ua)   in  one's  eye; 
feather-foot,  a  foot  as  light  as  a  feather,  in  quot. 
fig' ;  f  feather-glory  nonce-iud.,  light  and  tran- 
sitory   glory;    feather  -  heeled  a.  =  FEATHER  - 
FOOTED  ;   feather  -  joint   (see   quot.) ;  f  feather- 
lock,  Sc.,  a  spring-lock ;  feather-mail,  the  dress 
of  feathers  resembling  a  coat  of  mail  worn  by  the 
Indians  of  Mexico,  prior  to  the  Spanish  conquest ; 
feather-monger,  one  who  deals  in  feathers,  also 
trans/,  of  a  bird;  feather-mosaic,  patterns  worked 
in  feathers;  feather-ore  Min.  (see  quot.  1863); 
feather  -  painting,    the   art  of  using  feathers  of 
various  colours  in  place  of  pigments;    feather- 
pated  a.  =  FEATHER-HEADED  ;  f  feather-peeper, 
?  tips  of  feathers  decorating  a  headdress ;  feather- 
pie  (see  quot.) ;  feather-poke,  (a)  a  bag  of  feathers, 
(*)   applied  to  the  Willow  Warbler  (Phylloscopus 
trochilus),   the   Long-tailed    Titmouse  (/Icredula 
rosea),  and  the  Wren  (Motacilla  troglodytes],  per- 
haps from  the  appearance  of  their  nests  ;  feather- 
process  (see  quot.);  feather-pulp,  the  pulp  or 
matrix  from  which  the  feather  is  formed  ;  feather- 
shot    copper    (see   quot.);    feather-spray   (see 
quot.) ;  feather-spring,  the  spring  in  a  gun-lock 
which  causes  the  sear,  which  holds  the  hammer  at 
full  or  half  cock,   to  catch  in  the   notch   of  the 
tumbler ;  f  feather-staff,  a  light  kind  of  halbert ; 
feather  -  star,   a  star  -  fish   (Comatula  rosacea) ; 
feather  -  stick,    a   stick   covered    with   feathers; 
feather-top,  nickname  of  a  parrot  (also  attrib.  - 
next) ;  feather- topped  a.,  (of  a  wig)  frizzed  at  the 
top  (see  FEATHER  sb.  ii) ;  feather-tuft,  an  edible 
mushroom,  Clavaria  cristata  (Hay  Brit.  Fungi 
(1887)  234) ;  f  feather-wife,  a  woman  whose  duty 
it  was  to  prepare  feathersforuse ;  f  feather-worker, 
one  who  prepares  feathers.    Also  FEATHER  -  BED, 
FEATHER-EDGE,  FEATHER-FOOTED  a.,  etc. 
a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  Hi.  425  Do  not  here  instance 
,n  competition  with  this  Sacred  Hero  the  "Feather  Allum. 
1863-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  617  Feather-alum,  a  name 
applied  to  native  hydrated  sulphate  of  aluminium,  .and  to 
native  iron-alum  or  halotrichite  . .  both  of  which  occur  in 
delicate  fibrous  crystals  or  masses.     1885  SWAINSON  Prm. 
f"™^7^7i2AF5atherb.'r^'84SWOf«STER  (citing 


Poor  palpitating  "featherbrain.  1820  SCOTT  Sfmast?'xvi 
ouch  a  feather-brained  coxcomb  as  this.  1841  EMFRSDN* 
Lee  Conservative  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  269  Your  opposition™ 
feather-brained  and  over-fine.  ,799  Highland  Sic.  Ess  l\. 
218  "Feather  Cling  . .  is  occasioned  by  want  of  water 
m  very  dry  summers  or  in  the  hard  frosts  of  winters  ,8si 
CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  * Feather  Cloth 
a  mixture  of  cloth  and  feathers  woven  together.  ,6,2 
tr.  Benvenntos Passenger  K  Muskats,  syrenists,  *feathe" 
cockes.  1593  NASHE  Four  Lett.  Con/ut.K.  .  b,  The  onely 
"feather-dnuerof  phrases  and  putter  of  a  good  word  to  u 
nast  once  got  it.  1711  DERHAM  Pf  Tl.  i 
j1'  v!-';,  *.52  Pote>  A  Feather-Driver  who  had  these  Rla^' 
ders  filled  with  the  fine  Dust  or  Down  of  Feather?  ,8^8 
SIMMOHDS '.Diet  Trade,  "Feather. duster.  ",fco  D« 
Begg.  BednallGr.  u.  ii,  So  "feather-ey'd  ye  cannot  let  ,, 
I3"86  mThhebkinSs  hi£h  ™y'  '«.,  CLARE  fjM  wfnstr 
wate'rl  sweVT^'Br/A^DREWEs'  SSf&jfc  '£ 
Glory,  not  like  ours  here  "feather-glory.  ? \( \  So«n 

ES&*^^^«*5fe*i£ 


hearted  feather-monger.  ,843  PRHSCOTT  M£&  (.850)  ^53 


FEATHER. 

The  arts  of  working  in  metals,  jewelry,  and  "feather-mosaic. 
1767  SEIFERTH  tr.  Gellerfs  Metal.  C/iem.  41  *  Feather  ore 
consists  of  the  smallest  capillary-like    feathers.      1863-72 
WATTS  Diet.  Cheni.  11.617  Feather  ore,  this  name  is  applied 
to  the  capillary  form  of  native  sulphantimonite  of  lead.    1843 
PKESCOTT Mtxicod&yx  1. 123  Count  Carli  is  in  raptures  with 
a  specimen  of  "feather-painting  which  he  saw  in  Strasbourg. 
1820  SCOTT  Iimnlioe  xxxiv,  The  *feather-pated  giddy  mad- 
men.     1757    MRS.  DELANY  Life  f,  Corr.  118611   III.  467 
Madame  Godineau  in  a  round  card   cap  of  black  lace 
. .  it  was    a  pity   '  "feather-peepers '  were   not    added   to 
the  cap.     01825    FORBY  I'oc.  E.  Anglia,  "Feat/ier-fie,  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  filled  with  feathers  fixed  on  strings,  and 
kept  in  motion  by  the  wind.    An  excellent  device  to  scare 
birds.    1559  Wills  >,  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  170  Two  "feder 
poks,  two  payre   of  harne   sheits,    two  couerletts       1837 
BYWATER  Sheffield  Dial.  (1877)  193  It's  just  loik  thrustm 
yer  hand  up  to  t  rist  into  a  feather  poke  nest.     1877  A'.  II '. 
Line. _  Gloss.,  When    it  snows  we  say  't'owd  woman   is 
shackin'  her  feather-poke  '.     1885  SWAINSON  Prop.  Names 
Brit.  Birds  26  Willow  warbler  . .  Feather  poke      Ibid  52 
British  Long-tailed  Titmouse ..  Feather  poke.  1888  Sheffield 
Gloss.,   Feather  fake,  the  wren.     1878  BELL  Gczenl>aner's 
Comf.  Anat.  419  The  first  sign  of  the  feather  is  the  growth 
of  the  knobs  into  papilliform  processes  ("feather-processes!. 
1859  1  ODD  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  480/1    On  the  surface  of  the 
feather-pulp  a  series  of  ridges  are  developed.     1869  Ene 
Mech.  31  Dec.  388/1    Bean.. and  "feather  shot  copper  (is 
made]  by  pouring  [melted  copper]  into  cold  water.     1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  It'ord-blt.,  "Feather  sfray,  such  as  is  ob- 
served at  the  cutwater  of  fast  steamers,  forming  a  pair  of 
wing  feathers.    1807  Sfortiug  Mag.  XXIX.  207  Mr.  Mere- 
dith s  pistol  had  no  "feather   spring.     1833  Regnl.    Instr. 
Cavalry  i.  95  The  Recruit . .  is  to  take  it  . .  near  the  lock, 
his  little  ringer  touching  the  feather-spring.    1622  F.  MARK- 
HAM  Bk.  War  iv.  iv.  135  The  only  weapons  for  a  Captaine, 
are  a  faire  "Feather-staffe  in  the  time  of  Peace.      1862 
ANSTED  Channel  1st.  u.  ix.  (ed.  2)  237  The  *feather-star 
(C  omatula  rosacea\  represents  the  crinoids.    1824  BURCHELL 
frav.  II.  579  The  "feather-stick  often  renders  the  natives 
important  service.      1891   Scott.  Leader  24  Oct.  4  The 
antique  "feather-top  screamed   the  same   phrases  twelve 
months  ago  at  Mr.  Colston.     1785  MRS.  BENNET  Juv  In- 
discretions  (1786)  I.  185  His  nice  "feather-top-wig.     1774 
FOOTE  Cozeners  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  ,58  His  wig  . .  white  as  a 
curd,  'feather-topped,  and  the  curls  as  close  as  a  cauliflower. 
1788  V.  KNOX  Winter  Even.  III.  VH.  i.  4  Divest  them  of 
their  feather-topt  wigs,  their  gowns  and  cassocks.     1867 
LADY  LLANOVER  Good  Cookery  53  As  soon  as  the  feathers 
were  dry,  they  were  taken  away  by  the  "featherwife.     i«a 
HULOET,  *  Fetherworcker,  fluniaritts. 

b.  In  various  plant-names  as  Feather-bow 
FEVERFEW  ;  Feather-Columbine  (see  quot.  1878- 
86);  Feather-fern  (see  quot.  1882) ;  Feather-foil, 
the  water  violet  (ffottonia  palustris);  Feather- 
grass, a  perennial  feathery  grass  (Stipa  pennata) ; 
Feather-moss,  the  name  of  a  genus  (Hypnuni)  of 
British  mosses ;  Feather-top  Wild  Campion 
(see  quot.  1597)  ;  Peather-top  grass  (see  quot. 
1878—86). 

1880  E.  Cornwall  Gloss.,  'Feather  tow,  fever  few,  Matri- 
caria  farthenium.  1878-86  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n., 
feather.. Columbine.. A  frequent  book-name  for  Thalic- 
trum  aqmlegifoliutn  L.  an  old-fashioned  garden  plant. 
1882  FRIEND  Devon.  Plant-n.,  "Feather  Fern,  Sfirxa 
Japomca  L.  1776  WITHERING  Bot.  Arrangem.  Vegetables 
115  *Featherfo,(.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  IV.  219 
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Common  Water- Violet,  or  Featherfoil.  1875  Anderida  . 
vni.  155  His  paddle  . .  hung  in  the  stems  of  water-crowfoot 
and  featherfoil.  1776  WITHERING  Bat.  Arrangem.  Veee- 
(£?**  *A  *F">thergrass.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Viewer  PI. 
VI.  66  Order  Graminea;.  .(Common  Feather-grass).  1776 
WITHERING  Bot.  Arrangem.  Vegetables  680  ' Feathtrmoss, 
Hypnum.  1854  STARK  Brit.  Mosses  228  Hyfnum  Tricho- 
manoides ..  (Blunt  Fern-like  Feather  Moss'.  Ibid.  220 
Hyfnum  Comflanatnm  ..  (Flat  Feather  Moss).  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  i.  vi.  J  2.  8  In  English  a  Bent,  or 

heather-top  grasse.  Ibid.  n.  cxxi.  §  9.  385  Lychnis 
Plumana,  *Fethertop  wilde  Campion.  1678  LITTLETON 
Lat.  Diet.  s.  v.  Princes,  Feather-top  grass.  Gramen 
tomentosum  anmdinaceum.  1878-86  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND 
tlanl-n.,  Feathertop  Grass,  Calamagrostis  Epigejos. 

Feather  (fe-Sai),  v.  Forms :  4-5  feder,  -ir, 
-yr,  6  fodder,  4  fefer,  4-6  fether,  6-  feather. 
Also  with  prefix  I  geflSerian ;  pa.  pple.  (senses 

1,  2)  3  ivJBered,  4  yfejjered,  6  yfethred.     [OE. 
fffiSrian,  f.  the  sb.,  to  which  it  has  been  assimilated 
in  form  from  1410.  c.] 

I.  To  cover  or  furnish  with  feathers. 

1 1.  trans.  To  give  wings  to  ;  to  '  wine '  for 
flight,  lit.  andyfy-.  06s. 

<.  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxvi.  §  ,  IC  sceal  srest  bin  mod 
Sefioenan.  ,387  TREVISA Higdtn  (Rolls)  VII.  223, 1  not  by 
what  craft  he  feared  his  feet  and  his  hondes,  for  he  wolde 
Bee  in  Dedalus  his  wise.  1534  WHITTINTON  Tullyes  Offices 
'"•  (1540)  160  Oh  stable  truthe:  faythfulnesse  fethered  to 
flye  to  heuen.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  //,Wn.  I39  Horse  slaughtered 
horse,  Need  feather'd  flight.  1634  FORD  P.  Warbeck  in.  i, 
J  he  Cornish . .  flew  Feather'd  by  rage,  a  163,  R.  LOVEDAY 
l-ett.  (1662)  204  The  Polonian  Story.. perhaps  may  feather 
some  tedious  hours,  c  1825  BEDDOES  Poems,  Second  Brother 

o"'  r,     slnSs  °'  m'"C  Feather  your  speed  ! 

2.  1  o  fit  (an  arrow)  with  a  feather. 

a  msAiicr.R.  60  Aseearewe  bast  is  iviSered.  ci&o.Sir 
fer,,mb.  2728 1  Dartes  y-febered  wi),  bras,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
f42n A  ^  arrowes  held  he  there. .But  they  were., 
feathered  aright.  !«<,  PALSGR.  547/1,  I  feder  a  shafte,  as  a 

vfeth  "H  f  "W-ASCOIGNE  W*».(,587  I  ,85  Be  his  flights 

1st  Pi j£?  /Kg£SeT?r  P^COcktS  quils'     'S99  HAYWARD 
,£.;        '     ;  l>  fc  7hf   K'"S   having   feathered   these 

T)»vn  T"15'  J.S  °rwne  brest'  Passed  foorth  [e'c-1-  '6«8 
DRYDEN  Evening's  Lme  i.  ii,  Cupids  arrow  was  well  fea- 

vi,heh:  "7"  A?BUTHN°T  &£**%!«.  v,  An  arrow  feathered 
feiherVi  7"  "".^  l8^I,B™.ON  Sarda«.n.  i.  90  Shaft-heads 
leather  d  from  the  eagle's  wing. 
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Jig.    a  1340  HAMPOI.E  Psalter  xvii.  16  His  aruys,  that  is 


his  apostles,  .for  thai  ere  fejjcrid  wij?  vertus.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  xxni.  118  Manye  brode  arwes,  Were  fetherede 
with  faire  by-heste  !  1631  MASSINGER  Beliwe  as  you  list 
ii.  ii,  All  arrowes  in  thy  quiver  feathered  with  Sclanders. 
1665  J.  SPENCER  Vulg.  Prophecies  77  Language,  feathered 
with  soft  and  delicate  phrases,  and  pointed  with  pathetical 
accents.  1721  RAMSAY  Cupid  thrown  into  S.  Sea  iv,  With 
transfers  a'  his  darts  were  feather'd.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi 
in.  iii,  Whose  arrow  was  not  feathered  by  sadness. 

3.  To  clothe  or  provide  with  feathers  ;  to  furnish 
with  plumage  ;  to  deck  or  adorn  with,  or  as  with, 
feathers ;  to  form  a  feather-like  covering  or  adorn- 
ment for. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  124/2  To  Fedyr,  pennare,plumare.  1525 
LD.  BERNRRS  Froiss.  in.  xlii.  54/2  These  gentell  byrdes  had 
pyte  on  hym  and  fethered  hym  agayne.  1618  N.  FIELD 
Amends  for  Ladies  v.  ii,  A  branch  of  willow  feathering  his 
hat.  1622  BACON  Hen.  VII,  ni  The  King  cared  not  to 
plume  his  Nobilitie.  .to  feather  hmiselfe.  1810  SCOTT  Lady 
of  L.  i.  xiv,  A  wildering  forest  feathered  o'er  His  ruined 
sides.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Cinnamon  $•  Pearls  i.  19  With 
more  than  her  usual  fancy  did  she  feather  with  cocoa-nut 
leaves  the  poles  of  bamboo,  a  1843  SOUTHEY  Doctor  Hi. 
(1862)  14  A  craggy  hill,  feathered  with  birch,  sheltered  it 
from  the  north.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  iii.  140  He 
sought  to  feather  his  hat  with..  French  plumage.  1878 
BELL  Gegenbauers  Conip.  Anat,  134  The  stalk.,  retains 
some  of  its  primitive  character  by  being  feathered. 

•\-  b.  To  decorate  (a  person)  with  the  projecting 
feather  of  an  arrow;  hence  to  pierce,  wound.  Also, 
To  bury  (an  arrow)  up  to  the  feather.  Obs. 

14x5  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  III.  125  Thei  felle  to  grownde, 
Here  sydes  federed.  1577  HARRISON  England  n.  xvi.  (1877) 
I.  279  An  other  [arrow  should  haue  beene]  fethered  in  his 
bowels.  1589  GREENE  Menafihon  (Arb.)  38  A  man  of  meane 
estate,  .being  feathered  with  Cupidis  bolt. 

*f  c.  Pass.  To  be  covered  with  white  waves. 

1749  F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  N.-W.  Pass.  II.  351  The  Sea  was 
feathered  with  a  strong  Tide. 

4.  refl.  and  intr.  for  reft.  Of  a  bird  :  To  get  its 
feathers,  to  become  fledged.  ?  Obs.  cxc.  dial. 

c  1450  Bk.  Haivkyng  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  298  Thou  seist  hym 
[your  young  hawk]  hym  begyn  to  feder.  1486  Bk.  St.Albans 
A  ij  a,  When  they  bene  vnclosed  and  begynneth  to  feder 
any  thyng  of  lengthe.  1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb. 
iv.  (15861  169  They  that  meane  to  fatte  Pigions  . .  doo  sever 
them  when  they  be  newly  feathered.  1659  D.  PELL  Improv. 
Sea  118  The  Vulture  ..  beholds  her  young  to  thrive  and 
feather.  1790  A.  WILSON  Discons.  Wren  Poet.  Wks. 
(1846)  98  A  safe  and  weel  about  our  nest,  An'  them  quiet 
feathering  laid  ! 

5.  To  cover  with  feathers,  a.  internally  :  To  line 
with  feathers,  in  phr.   To  feather  one's  nest :  to 
avail  oneself  of  opportunities  for  laying  up  wealth, 
to  enrich  oneself. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  38  By  this  meanes  . . 
they  feather  their  nests  well  inough.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Contm. 
Titus  i.  7  Yet  all  this  worke  is  neglected,  that  his  owne 
neast  may  be  well  feathered.  1658  OSBORN  jfas.  I  Wks. 
(1673)  514  He  might  have  feathered  his  Family  better  than 
he  did.  1753  SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathom  (1784)  41/2  His  spouse 
. .  was  disposed  to  feather  her  own  nest,  at  the  expence  of 
him  and  his  heirs.  1876  F.  E.  TROLLOPE  Charming  Fellow 
III.  xii.  149  Maxfield  has  feathered  his  nest  very  consider- 
ably. 

D.  externally :  To  coat  with  feathers ;  more 
fully,  To  tar  and  feather  (see  TAR  z/.). 

1774  FOOTE  Cozeners  HI.  Wks.  1799  II.  104  You  wanted  to 
send  me  to  be  feathered  abroad.  1829  W.  H.  MAXWELL 
Stories  of  Waterloo,  F.  Kennedy  205  The  population  were 
amusing  themselves,  .in.  .feathering  tithe  proctors, 

1 6.  Of  a  cock :  To  cover  with  outspread  feathers ; 
to  tread.  Obs. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  357  He  fetherid  Pertelote 
twenty  tyme,  And  trad  as  ofte.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables,  Cock 
ff  Fox  70  Ardent  in  love.  .He  feather'd  her  a  hundred  times 
a  day. 

f  7.  ?  To  touch  with  or  as  with  a  feather ;  to  touch 
lightly.  Obs.  rare—1. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  200  per  ich  feSri  on,  awurSeS  tene  o5er 
tweolue. 

II.  To  present  or  give  (to  anything)  the  appear- 
ance of  feathers. 

8.  intr.  To  move,  wave  or  float  like  feathers;  to 
grow,  extend  in  a  feathery  form. 

1770  T.  WHATELY  Mod.  Gardening  197  A  noble  wood  crowns 
the  top,  and  feathers  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  large,  oval, 
swelling  hill.  1797  G.  COLMAN  Br.  Grins,  Maid  of  Moor  iii, 
The  snow  came  feathering  down.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  ii, 
Little  patches  of  wood  and  copse .  .feathering  naturally  up  the 
beds  of  empty  torrents.  1857  S.  OSRORN  Quedah  xxiv.  356 
The  graceful  palm,  the  plantain,  and  pandanus.  .feathering 
over  the  edge  of  a  beetling  cliff,  as  if  they  were  ostrich- 
plumes.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  540  Her  full-busted 
figure  head  Starred  o'er  the  ripple  feathering  from  her  bows. 
1881  BLACKMORE  Christowell  iv,  Like  the  wave  and  dip  of 
barley  feathering  to  a  gentle  July  breeze. 

b.  U.S.  Of  cream  :  To  rise  upon  the  surface  of 
tea,  etc.  like  small  flakes  or  feathers. 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.t  The  cream  feathers.     1889  in 
FARMER  Americanisms.     1890  Critic  21  June  314/1  To  keep 
cream  from  feathering  in  hot  weather. 

C.  trans.  To  send  up  feather-wise,  rare. 

1861  THORNBURY  Turner  (1862)  I.  222  Where  ..Vesuvius 
feathers  up  its  quiet  plume  of  pure  white  smoke. 

9.  Of  a  flower  (chiefly,  a  tulip),  To  be  feathered: 
to  be  marked  with  feather-like  lines. 

1833  HOGG  Suppl.  on  Florists'  Ffavers  31  When  a  Tulip 
is  feathered  with  dark  purple.  1881  Card.  Chron.  XVI.  748 
The  outer  segments  variously  feathered  with  dark  purple. 
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10.  trans.  To  cut  (wood,  etc.)  down  gradually 
to  a  thin  edge.     Cf.  FEATHER-EDGKD  a. 

1782  EDGEWORTH  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  138  An  arm  of 
deal,  feather-edged,  and  supported  by  stays  of  the  same 
material,  feathered  in  the  same  manner.  1794  VINCE  ibid. 
LXXXV.  44  Pieces  of  lead  with  the  edges  feathered  off. 

11.  To  feather  an  oar  :  to  turn  it  as  it  leaves  the 
water  at  the  end  of  a  stroke,  so  that  it  may  pass 
through  the  air  edgeways. 

a.  1740 [see  FEATHERING///,  a.  b.]  1774  in  Hone  Every-day 
Bk.  II.  1062  He  feather  d  his  oars  with  ..  skill.  1847  J- 
WILSON  Chr.  North  I.  248  We  to-day  shall  feather  an  oar. 

absol.     1825  L.  HUNT  Bacchus  in  Tuscany  857  Boaters, 
who  know  how  to  feather,  Never  get  tired.     1861  HUGHES 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  xiii.  (1889)  121  This  wind  will  make  it 
very  rough. .Mind  you  feather  high. 
III.  In  various  uses. 

12.  Shooting.  To  knock  a  few  feathers  from  (a 
bird)  without  killing. 

1890  PAYNE-GALLWEY/>/.  Young  Shooters  137  You  would 
have  shot  '  well  behind ',  and  not  even  feathered  the  tail  of 
a  cock-pheasant.  1892  Field  9  Apr.  524/1  Mr.  Mervyn 
Watts,  .feathered  a  strong  bird  from  No.  2  trap. 

13.  Hunting,    a.    Of  a   hound  :    To    make    a 
quivering  movement  with  the  tail  and  body,  while 
searching  for  the  trail,     b.  Of  the  huntsman  (see 
quot.  1884). 

1803  Spirit  Public  Jrnls.  (1804)  VII.  in  The  leading 
hound,  beginning  to  feather.  1839  F-  D.  RADCLIFFE  Noble 
Science  ix.  163  See  that  old  bitch  how  she  feathers — how 
her  stern  vibrates  with  the  quickened  action  of  her  pulses. 
1861  G.  F.  BERKELEY  Sportsm.  W.  Prairies  310  At  last 
Druid  began  '  to  feather'  . .  on  the  traces  of  a  deer.  1884 
JEFFERIES  Red  Deer  vii.  118  The  harbourer  likes  to  'feather 
— to  set  the  hounds  direct  on  the  trail.  1892  Field  7  May, 
In  a  lot  of  oats  Saul  feathered  about,  but  could  not  find. 

Fea-ther-be'd. 

1.  A  bed  stuffed  with  feathers. 

c  iQQQ&lfric'sVoc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  i24c"WczVrs,feJ>erbed. 
c  1275  LAY.  17443  For  nou  je  mawe  heom  hebbe  ase  fej>er- 
beddes.  c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  251  Of  downe  of 
pure  dowves  wnyte  I  wil  yive  him  a  fether-bed.  1480  Wardr. 
Ace.  Ediv.  7^(1830)  130  Beddes  called  federbeddes  stuffed 
with  downe  with  their  bolsters  v.  1533  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
II.  445  All  fedder  beddis  forbiddin  wes  also.  1648  PRYNNE 
Plea  for  Lords  37  The  Duke,  .was  smothered  to  death  with 
a  featherbed.  1749  WESLEY  Ace.  School  Kineswoodb  All 
their  Beds  have  Mattresses  on  them,  not  Feather-beds. 
iSzS  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  v,  Make  interest  with  your  feather- 
bed till  day-break. 

fi&  l837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  in.  viii.  134  Such  bolsters 
and  huge  featherbeds  of  Promotion.  1870  LOWELL  Study 
Wind.  (1886)  328  He  has  smothered  the ,.  simplicity  of 
Chaucer  under  feather-beds  of  verbiage. 

2.  The  Willow  Warbler  (Phylloscopus  trochilus}  \ 
also  of  the  Whitethroat  (Motacilla  sylvid). 

1854  BAKER  Gloss.  Northampton  I.  224  FeatJierbed^  the 
White-throat.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Brit.  Birds  26 
Willow  warbler. .  Feather  bed  (Oxon). 

3.  attrib.  and   Comb.    a.  attrib.,  as  featherbed- 
campaigner^ -captain, -soldier,  -warrior  \  b.  objec- 
tive, as  featherbed-maker.    Also  featherbed-lane, 
slang  (see  quot.). 

1888  Times  (weekly  ed.)  2  Nov.  8/3  We  want  no  *feather- 
bed  campaigners.  1692  HICKERINGILL  Good  Old  Cause 
Wks.  1716  II.  529  Is  it  because  some  *Feather-bed  Captains 
sell  such  Ware?  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  *Feather- 
bed*lanct  any  bad  Road,  c  1515  Cocke  Lorell's  B.  (Percy 
Soc.)  o  Bed-makers,  *federbed  makers,  and  wyre  drawers. 
1837  MAJOR  RICHARDSON  Brit.  Legion  i.  (ed.  2)  20  Our 
position  . .  has  certainly  not  been  that  of  *feather-bed 
soldiers.  1872  BLACK  A  dv.  Phaeton  xxiii.  325  Each  *feather- 
bed  warrior  who  rides  from  Knightsbridge  to  Whitehall. 

Fea'ther-bone.  [f.  as  prec.  +  BONE  ;  after 
whalebone.']  (See  quot.) 

1887  Chicago  Advance  17  Feb.  112  Feather-bone ..  pre- 
pared from  the  quills  of  geese  and  turkeys,  is  largely  taking 
the  place  of  whalebone  in  the  manufacture  of  whips  [etc.]. 

Featherdom  (fe-Sajdam).  [f.  as  prec.  + -DOM.] 
The  realm  of  feathered  creatures. 

1885  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  80/1  May  they  not  be  gathering 
the  latest  news  from  all  featherdom? 

Feathered  (fe-tSaid),  ///.  a.  [f.  FEATHER  $b. 
and  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Of  birds,  animals,  etc. :  Provided  with  or 
having  feathers.  Also  in  parasynthetic  comb.,  as 
black-,  hard-,  pen-)  well-feathered  adjs. 

[c  1150  End-wine's  Psalter  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  Ixxvii.  27  Fuglaes 
gefeSerede.]  a  1300  Cursor  M.  (Cott.)  15991  pe  cole  lepe  vp 
.  .federd  fayrer  ban  be-forn.  c\yx>K.  A  Us.  5406  Hy  weren 
blake  fethered  on  the  wombe.  a  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's i.  vi.  The  vision  of  the  federyd  beiste.  1577  GOOGE 
Heresbachs  Husb.  (1586)  163,  I  wil  not  refuse  to  shew  you 
somwhat  also  of  my  feathered  cattle.  1684  R.  H.  School 
Recreat.  131  See  that  he  [the  cock]  be  sound,  hard  feather'd. 
1708  PRIOR  Turtle  <$•  Sparrow  263  My  children  then  were 
just  pen-feather1  d.  1721  R.  BRADLEY  Wks.  Nature  85  Thus 
have  I  remark'd  what  is  most  observable  m  the  feathered 
Tribe.  1769  J.  WALLIS  Nat.  Hist.  Northumberland  I.  ix. 
311  The  young  being  surprized  ..when  they  are  near  full 
feathered.  1840  F.  D.  BENNETT  Whaling  Voy.  II.  242  The 
legs  are.  .feathered  to  the  feet.  1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natnr.  vii. 
(ed.  4)  105  A  feathered  wanderer  flew  by. 

transf.  1707  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xii,  One  of  the 
supporting  cliffs,  .was  in  deep  shade,  but  the  other,  feathered 
with  foliage.  1851  H.  MAYO  Truths  in  Pop.  Superst.  (ed.  2) 
25  An  abrupt  craggy  ridge,  feathered  with  underwood. 

b.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  animals  with 
feathers. 

a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Natnr  Passis  Nuriture  53  Fra  sho 
with  fedrit  flesh  was  fed.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Matinfe^  The 


3TE  ATHER-E  D  GE . 

Fox  that  sleepes  a  mornings  meets  with  no  feathered  break- 
fasts. 1889  (title  of  periodical},  The  Feathered  World. 

2.  That  is,  or  seems  to  be,  supplied  with  wings  ; 
winged,  fleet. 

1587  TURBERV.  Traff.  T.  loob,  The  God  that  feadreth  [sic]  is 
and  blinde.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  Il7t  iv.  i.  106, 1  saw  young 
H  arry . .  Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury.  1608 
—  Per.  v.  ii.  15  In  feather'd  briefness  sails  are  fill'd.  1636 
R.  DURHAM  in  A  nn.  Dubrensia  (i  877)  56  Those  Grey-hounds, 
which  with  feather'd  feete,  Fly  ore  your  pleasant  downes. 
a  1658  CLEVELAND  Poems  43  (L.)  Nor  think,  .our  feathered 
minutes  may  Fall  under  measure.  1792  S.  ROGERS  Pleas. 
Mem.  i.  62  The  feathered  feet  of  Time.  1865  LOWELL  Poet. 
Wks.  (1879)  429  Yet  sometimes  feathered  words  are  strong. 

3.  Of  an  arrow  :  Fitted  with  a  feather.     Of  a 
wound  :  Inflicted  by  an  arrow. 

ciooo  >£LFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  143  Satftta,  uel 
spiculum,  gefy5erad  flaa.  1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  x.  v.  82  AIs 
swyft  as  ganze  or  fedyrit  arrow  fkis.  1579  in  W.  H.  Turner 
Select.  Rec.  Oxford  403  Syxe  sheffe  of  goode  arrowes,  well 
fethered  hedds.  1697  DRYDEN  Virgil  (\fy&)  IV.  161  Across 
the  shoulders  came  the  feather'd  wound  :  Transfix'd,  he  fell. 
1715-20  POPE  Iliad  \.  68  He  twang'd  his  deadly  bow,  And 
hissing  fly  the  feather'd  fates  below.  1825  COLERIDGK^/VI'J 
Reft*  (1848)  I.  53  The  arrows  of  satire  feathered  with  wit. 

4.  Adorned  with  a  feather  or  plume  of  feathers. 
1624  Traff.  Nero  iv.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PL  I.  63  The  feather'd 

man  of  Inde.  1631  T.  POWELL  Tom  All  Trades  170  Your 
feathered  Gallant  of  the  Court.  1752  A.  MACDONALD  in 
Scots  Mag.  July  (1753)  33^/i  Allan  was  . .  dressed  in  a  blue 
side-coat,  .and  feathered  hat.  1813  SCOTT  Triernt,  n.  xxiii, 
Their  feather'd  crests  alone  Should  this  encounter  rue. 

6.  Furnished  or  ornamented  with  something  re- 
sembling a  feather  or  feathers :  a.  of  animals.  Cf. 
FEATHER  sb,  n. 

1686  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2195/4  A  black  Brown  Gelding . . 
Feather'd  of  each  side  the  Neck.  1721  BRADLEY  Wks. 
Nature  137  Moths  have  their  Antennae  short  and  feathered. 

b.  Archit.  Cf.  FEATHERING  vbl.  sb.  2  b. 

1845  Ecclesiologist  IV.  14  notet  A  very  rich  canopied 
monument,  with  . .  double  feathered  arch.  1848  RICKMAN 
Goth.  Archit.  90  The  arch.. is  richly  feathered. 

c.  of  a  plough-share.     Cf.  FEATHER  sb.  16  c. 
1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  215  Giving  it  a  .. 

feathered  sock.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  95  In 
land,  which  is  free  of  stones,  the  feathered  share  is  preferred. 

6.  a.  Of  leaves  or  petals,  timber,  etc. :  Having 
feather-like  markings. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  Hi.  7  High  grounds 
produce  wood  of  a  more  beautifull-feathered  and  better 
graine.  1833  HOGG  Suppl.  Florists'  Ftovers  31  [A  tulip 
with  certain  markings  is  called]  a  feathered  Bybloemen  or 
feathered  Rose. 

b.  Of  plants,  branches,  etc.:  Formed  or  arranged 
like  feathers ;  having  feather-like  hairs  or  tufts ; 
feather-like. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  vii.  155  A  littell  crownet,  out  of  the 
whiche  the  small  feathered  leaues  do  grow.  1776  WITHERING 
Brit.  Plants  (1706)  I.  224  Summits  . .  reflected,  feathered. 
1783  WATSON  Philip  III  (1839)  359  Fir  trees,  whose  close 
ana  feathered  branches  intwmed  with  one  another.  1820 
KEATS  Hyperion  i.  9  The  feathered  grass. 

7.  In  various  names  of  a.  flowers  and  b.  moths. 

a.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \\.  vii.   156  Single  Gillofers  . . 
are  called  in   Englishe  by  diuers  names,  as  . .  feathered 
Gillofers.      1823  CRABB    Technol.   Diet.,  The  . .  feathered 
Columbine,  the  Thalictrum  aquilegifoliutn.     1878-86  BRIT- 
TEN &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.t  Feathered  Gillofers,  Dianihus 
plumarius. 

b.  1839  WOOD  Index  Entomol.  28  Eulepia  grammica, 
feathered  Footman.     Ibid.   51  Heliophobus  Leucophseus^ 
feathered  Ear.     Heliophobus  popularist  feathered  Gothic. 
1869  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  289  The  Feathered  Brindle 
{Aporophyla  australis).     Ibid.  399  The  Feathered  Ranun- 
culus (Epunda  Lichenea\      1870  WOOD  Common  Moths 
Eng.  50  The  Feathered  Thorn  {H imera  pennarid). 

8.  Of  an  oar :    That  is  or  has  been  turned  so  as 
to  *  feather ' :  see  FEATHER  v.  1 1 . 

z8x2  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  n.  417  As  if  the  lightly 
feather  d  oar.,  could  take  them  to  the  shore.  1891  Daily 
News  15  Sept.  3/4  The  swish  of  feathered  oars  upon  the 
water. 

9.  Sugar-boiling.    Cf.  FEATHER  sb.  13. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Feathered  Boiling  of  Sugar. . 
is  when  after  several  Boilings,  the  Artist  blows  thro'  the 
Holes  of  the  Skimmer  . .  till  thick  and  large  Bubbles  flying 
up  on  high,  the  Sugar  is  become  Feathered. 

10.  Feathered- shot  (see  quot.).     Cf.  feather-shot 
copper,  FEATHER  sb.  19. 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.)  Feathered-shot^  copper 
granulated  by  pouring  into  cold  water. 

Fea*th.er-e'dge,^-  [f.  as  prec.  +  EDGE.]  The 
fine  edge  of  a  board,  etc.  that  thins  off  to  one  side, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  wedge  in  section. 

1785  ROY  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  396  A  line,  .being  brought 
to  coincide  with  the  feather  edge. 

attrib.  1616  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp.,  Canterb.,  For 
saing  of  fetheredg  bourd.  1703  T.  N.  City  fy  C.  Purchaser 
40 Feather-edge .  .a  sort  of  Bricks,  .thinner  at  one  edge,  than 
they  are  at  the  other.  1703  MOXOH  Meek.  Exerc.  160  Fi-ather- 
edge.  Boards,  or  Planks,  that  have  one  edge  thinner  than 
another  are  called  Feather-edge  stuff.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  Feather-edge  File,  a  file  with  an  acute  edge.  1883 
Hendon  Times  5  May  5/2  Quantity  of  shop-shutters,  feather- 
edge  boards,  cupboard  fronts. 

Fea-ther-e'dge,  V.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
cut  to  a  feather-edge,  produce  a  thin  edge  upon. 
Also  transf.  to  turn  (oneself)  sideways. 

1799  JAS.  WILSON  Mission.  Voy.  S.  Seas  p.  xlix,  The 
planks  being  feather-edged,  and  lapped  over.  1800  HERSCHEL 
in  Phil.  Tram.  XC.  306  The  slip  of  wood  at  their  back  . . 
was  feather-edged  towards  the  stove.  1854  THOREAU  Waldcn 
\.  49  The  boards  were  carefully  feather-edged  and  lapped. 
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FEATHER-EDGED. 

1890  \V.  C.  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  II,  xxiv.  249  Tell  your 
mad  relative  to  feather-edge  himself.     He  is  all  front. 

Fea-ther-e'dged,  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  2.] 
1.  Having  one  edge  thinner  than  the  other,  so 
that  the  section  is  wedge-shaped.    Also  q 


282  The  officers  are  to  understand  that  the  term  feather- 
edged  is  applicable  to  such  Slabs  only  as  are  rendered 
feather-edged  by  the  natural  convexity  of  the  tree.  1861 
J.  H.  WALSH  Horse  xxxii.  567  The  disadvantages  . .  of  the 
feather-edged  shoe. 

2.  Of  ribbons,  etc. :  Having  a  tufted  edge. 

Featheret  (fe-Saret).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ET.]  A 
small  feather. 

i88j  JEFFERIES  Bevis  I.  xii.  212  Dowl  is  the  fluff,  the 
featherets  no  finger  can  remove. 

Fea'therfew.  Forms :  4  feperfoy,  5  federfu, 
fedyrfoy,  6-8  fetherfew,  f-  featherfew.  [Cor- 
rupted var.  of  FEVERFEW.]  The  popular  name  of 


jeoriguga.  1507  IVIASCALL  ^ovi.  ^atiie  (1027)  99  ii  Deasts 
bee  sicke  yee  shall  giue  them  madder,  long  pepper,  the 
barke  of  a  walnut  tree,  with  fetherfew.  1683  TRYON  Way 
to  Health  552  Herbs,  .of  a  strong  bitter  Quality,  as  Worm- 
wood, Featherfew,  Tansie,  and  the  like,  c  1759  Roxt.  Ball. 


ooa,  reamenew,  lansie,  ana  tne  like,  c  1759  Koxo.  Hall. 
VII.  57  Here's  fetherfew,  gilliflowers  and  rue.  1863  R. 
PRIOR  Plant-n.,  Featherfew.  .the  feverfew,  .from  confusion 
of  name  with  the  feather  foil.  (An  erroneous  statement.] 

Fea'ther-foo-ted,  a.  a.  Having  feet  covered 
with  feathers,  b.  fig.  Moving  silently  and  swiftly. 

a.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong.,  Coulon,  or  pigeon 
Pattu,  fether-footed  doues  or  pigeons.    1868  DARWIN  Anim. 
<$•  PI.  I.  viii.  295  There  is  a  feather-footed  breed. 

b.  rs6j  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  n.  31  He  bad  the  fether- 
footed  houres  go  hamesse  in  his  horse.    1637  HEYWOOD 
Dial.  iii.  Wks.   1874  VI.  137  Swift  feather-footed  Time. 
1731  A.  HILL  j4rf».  Poets  xxiii,  Fancy's  light  Dwarfs  1  whose 
feather-footed  Strains,  Dance,  .through  a  Waste  of  Brains  ! 
1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  GirltiSiy  II.  no  The 
feather-footed   Rosa  . .  darted  along  the  paddock       r83o 
BAILEY  Festns  xx.  (1848)  23!  Soft  as  a  featherfooted  cloud 
on  Heaven. 

t  Fea'therham.  Oh.  Forms :  i  feSerhama, 
-homa,  2  fejjerhome,  5  Sc.  fetherham,  fethrame, 
6  Se.  fedderame,  fed(d)rem,  -rum,  fethreme. 
[DE.  feSer-hama,  f.  feSer  FEATHER  sb.  +  hama  a 
covering.]  A  covering  or  appendage  of  feathers  ; 
plumage,  wings. 

«8oo  Corpus  Gloss.  1984  Talaria  feSrhoman.  oiooo 
Cxdmons  Gen.  670  (Gr.)  Geseo  ic  him  his  englas  ymbe 
hweorfan  mid  feSerhaman.  <rn7S  Laino.  Horn.  81  Her  he 
uette  feber-home  and  wenge.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  xxv. 
in,  Afterward  a  Fetherham  he  dight,  To  flye  with  wynges 
as  he  could  beest  descerne.  1313  DOUGLAS  jEneis  iv  v  01 
Slyd  with  thi  feddrame,  to  jone  Troiane  prence.  1570 
Semp,llBall.  xiii.  (1872)  77  Tak  tho  feddrum  of  the  Craw 
In  syne  of  wo  and  dolour.  1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-BuriattMvit 
23  It  wold  make  our  craw-down  fedrum  fal. 

Fea-ther-head.  a.  An  empty  or  light  head. 
b.  A  silly,  empty-headed  person. 

a.  18415  CARLYLE  Cromwell  (1857)  I.  88  To  me,  in  my  poor 
teather-nead,  [he]  seemed  a  somewhat  unhandy  gentleman 

b.  r83I  CARLYLE  Sari.  Res.  (1858)  154  Show  the  haughtiest 
1  .  S  o     '          a  soul  h'Sher  than  himself  is  actually  here 
1878  I.  biNCLAlR  Mount  19  Our  periodical  featherheads  do 
not  know  that  we  dwell  in  the  modern  land  of  Canaan. 
1878  1  ENNYSON  Q.  Mary  v.  i,  A  fool  and  featherhead. 

t."  1. 1  ,,  '  •  GRAHAM  Social  Problem  190  Mere  feather- 

nead  folly. 

Fea-ther-hea-ded,  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Empty-headed,  hare-brained,  silly. 

1647  WARD  Simf  Cooler  30  Many  Gentlemens  . .  estates 
are  deplumed  by  their  feather-headed  wifes.  r7i6  CIBBFR 
Lcve  Makes  Man  „  ii,  Ah  !  thou  hast  miss'd  a  Man.  so  far 
above  this  feather-headed  Puppy.  .876  GEO.  ELIOT  Da" 
1881'  I^-  J°me  fc?tHheaded  lady  or  gentleman 
t\J  gS±ittSfi&Sfi  ^m'pS.'1"16  ^ 

<s.  Having  a  feathery  top.  rare. 


.  Feathery  state  or  condition,   b.  Light- 
ness, fickleness. 


. 

Feathering  (fe-«arin),  vbl.  sb.  [  +  .ING  11 
1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FEATHER  in  various 

goose  for  the  feathering  of  arrows.     1878  BFSANT  &  R?,. 


D.  Arboriculture  (see  quot  ) 
18.7  STEUART  Plant*,  G.  (.828)  237  What  the  workmen 


>  Feather-stitchln? 

quot.  concr.} 
.884  Draftr>S  Price  LM,    Longcloth,    scallop,    feather 
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call  '  the  feathering ',  that  is,  the  position  of  the  capillary 
rootlets  upon  the  primary  rootlets  or  branches,  which  are 
always  found  pointing  outwards  from  the  body  of  the  Tree. 
2.  Iii  various  concrete  senses  :  The  plumage  of 
birds;  the  feather  of  an  arrow;  feather-like  structure 
in  the  coat  of  an  animal. 

i53°PALSGR.  219/1  Fedderyngofashafte.  1711  BRADLEY 
Wks.  Nature  57  The  Beauty  of  whose  Shells,  .is  as  remark- 
able as  the  diversity  of  Feathering  in  Birds.  1856  KANE 
Arct.  Expl.  \.  xxi.  268  The  ptarmigan  shows  a  singular 
backwardness  in  assuming  the  summer  feathering.  1875 
G.  W.  DASENT  Vikings  I.  46  An  arrow  on  which  a  golden 
thread  was  twisted  in  the  feathering.  1885  Century  Mag. 
XXXI.  121  His  [the  Irish  setter's]  coat . .  where  it  extends 
into  what  is  technically  Jcnown  as  feathering,_is  like  spun 
1891  J.  ' 
in  horst 

.  .cuuiug  sometimes  in  circles  or  v 
like  currents  on  a  mariner's  chart. 
b.  Archil,  (see  quot.  1842-76). 
1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  fr  Art  I.  132  The  parts  of 
tracery  are  ornamented  with  small  arches  and  points,  which 
is  called  feathering  or  foliation.  1841-76  GWILT  EncycL 
Archit,  Gloss.,  Featherings,  the  cusps,  plain  or  decorated, 
at  the  ends  of  a  foil  in  tracery.  1854  J.  L  PETIT  A  rchit. 
Studies  France  84  Some  windows  of  a  single  light,  with  a 
free  trefoil  feathering  in  the  head. 

C.  Gardening.  A  feather-like  marking  or  pencil- 
ling in  a  flower. 

1833  HOGG  Stiff  I.  Florists'  Flowers  25  The  feathering 
elegant  and  various,  heavy  and  light,  close  in  some  [Tulips], 
and  slightly  broken  in  others.    1883  The  Garden  28  Jan.  07/1 
The  outer  surface ..  suffused  with  purple  featherings. 
3.  attrib. 

1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Break/.-t.  vii.  (1891)  165,  I  have 
established  a  pair  of  well-pronounced  feathering-calluses  on 
my  thumbs.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  IL  ii.  407  Whereby  a 
1  feathering  movement '  is  effected. 

Feathering  (fe-Sarirj),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  -.1  That  feathers ;  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1789  W.  GILPIN  Wye  93  The  ruins  . .  with  the  feathering 
foliage.  1830  M.  F.  OSSOLI  in  Mem.  (1862)  I.  260  His  wit 
is  so  truly  French  in  its . .  sparkling,  feathering  vivacity. 
1848  I.YTTON  Arthur  in.  xxvii,  Where  o'er  the  space  the 
feathering  branches  bend. 

b.  Of  an  oar,  paddle-wheel,  float,  etc. :  see 
FEATHER  v.  ii. 


««~»  OIK  ji.  j.  i^ttu  .intfouua.  xv.  278  feathering  paddle- 
wheel  shafts  are  sometimes  carried  on  brackets  secured 
to  the  ship's  side.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Feather. 
ing  Paddle-wheel,  a  wheel  whose  floats  have  a  motion 
on  an  axis,  so  as  to  descend  nearly  vertically  into  the 
water  and  ascend  the  same  way,  avoiding  beating  on  the 
water  in  the  descent  and  lifting  water  in  the  ascent. 

Featherless  (fe-tbrles),  a.    [f.  FEATHER  sb. 

+  -LESS.]     Without  feathers,  in  various  senses. 

c  1400  Beryn  1764  To  shete  a  fethirles  bolt.  1483  Cat/,. 
Angl.m/z  Fedyrlesorwithowtyn  feders,  inplumis.  cK\a 
BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  Fiv,  Yonge  fetherlesse 
foules  streyght  taken  from  the  nest.  1590  W.  VALLANS  Tale 
two  SivanHts,  A  haunted  ducke  .  .Was  taken  up  all  fether. 
lesse  and  bare.  1640  HOWELL  Dendrologia,  Rlienminm  74 
1  hat  featherlesse  bird,  which  went  about  to  begge  plumes  of 
other  birds  to  cover  his  nakednesse.  1658  CLEVELAND  Rustic 
Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  407  Some  with  Bows  and  featherless 
Arrows.  111845  HOOD  To  Hahnemann  iv,  A  featherless 
cocked-hat  adorns  his  head.  1850  LYELL  axrf  Visit  U.  S. 
II.  223  Plato  s  definition  of  a  man,  '  bipes  implurae',  'a 
featherless  biped  . 

Hence  Peatherlessness,  the  state  of  being 
without  feathers.  i7j7  in  BAILEY  vol.  II 

Featherlet  (fe-Sailet).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LET.] 
A  small  feather. 

,1834  SouTHEY  Doctor  Pref.  41  The  episodes  and  digres- 
sions  fringe  [the  story]  like  so  many  featherlets.  1866  Morn 

a    C  $i        '  e  bi[d'  with  '  '  a  tail  of  magnificent  red,' 

flecked  by  some  snow-white  featherlets. 

Featherly  :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words 

t  Fea-ther-maker.    Obs.    One  who  dresses 

feathers  ;  one  who  deals  in  feathers  or  plumes 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Trcas.  Fr.  Tong.,  Vn  tlumassier  a 
fether  maker.  ,fao  ROWLANDS  Pafr  '  Sfy.kn™,(%2)  I 
Point  the  Feather-maker  not  to  faile  To  plume  mv  head 
with  his  best  Estridge  tayle.  ,681  Land.  S  ^,655/4 
His  Majesties  Feather-maker  (who  dwels  in  the  Pall-Mall) 

Fea-therman.   [f.  FEATHER  sb.  +  MAN.]  One 
who  deals  in  feathers  or  plumes. 
mfrJP1  -I0"50"  Gipsies  Metamorph.  Wks.  (Rtlde  )  626/1 
Wuh  Feathermen  and  Perfumers,    a  ,634  RANDOLPH  Mu/es 

thmf^'i7  hf  Cn"'  A"dJ°u  sweet  F«uKrman,  whose  ware 
though  light  Oreweighs  your  Conscience.  1714  SWIFT 
Reasons  agst.  Exam.  Dr,,gs,  The  several  rades^  wh  ch 
depend  on  ours  .  .  such  as  that  of  hearses,  coaches  coffins 
gather-men  and  bell-ringers.  MfcHSsSSSSSSta 
CA.  Catech  xxi.  202  Mother  was  so  busy  with  that  feather 
man,  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  ask  her  to  hear  me 

Fea-ther-stitch.  A  kind  of  stitch  in  orna- 
mental needlework,  producing  a  decorated  zigzag 
line.  (See  quot.) 

called  •feather.S?tch'w"k  ""'  "'  Th'S  WaS  "*"* 


FEATHERY. 

stitched.  1891  Miss  Dowir.  Girl  in  Karp.  xii.  149  The  . 
feather-stitching  on  my  pink  shirt. 

Fea^ther-tO^gue,  v.  trans.  To  provide  with 
a  tongue  or  projection  for  fitting  into  a  groove. 
Cf.  FEATHER  sb.  16  c. 

1851  Beefs  Florist  50  For  the  bottom,  the  boards  are 
placed  lengthways,  ploughed  and  feather-tongued,  and  bolted 
together  with  I  bolts  and  nuts.  1858  Sky  ring's  Builders' 
Prices  27  Three  inch  deal,  .feather-tongued. 

Fea-ther-to--ngned,  a.   [f.  FEATHER  sb.  + 

TONG  HE  +  -ED  *.]      Of  a  person:    Light-tongued  ; 
talkative. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  yob  Triumphant  205  The  light-foot 
feather-tongued  Dame  Had  far  and  wide  spred  . .  the  fame 
Ofjob's  Misfortunes. 

Fea-ther-weight. 

L  That  which  has  the  weight  of  a  feather;  hence, 
a  very  small  thing. 

1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  (1850)  283/1  He  turned . .  to  observe 
the  effect  of  the  slightest  featherweight  in  his  favour  1885 
A.  M.  CLERKE  Pop.  Hist.  Astron.  108  The  feather-weight  of 
his  carelessness,  however,  kicked  the  beam. 

2.  Racing.  The  lightest  weight  allowed  by  the 
rules  to   be  carried   by  a  horse  in  a  handicap. 
Hence  sometimes  applied  to  the  rider. 

iSia  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  136  The  animals  rode  a 
feather  weight.  1858  Jockey  Club  Rules  in  Elaine's  Rural 
Sports  (1870)  376  A  feather  weight  shall  be  considered  4  st 
7lb.  1883  E.  PENNELL-ELMHIRST  Cream  LcicestersH  iia 
[He]  was  going  like  a  youth  and  a  feather-weight. 
fig.  1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  I.  3:3  Burghley  and  Walsinc- 
ham.  .were  no  feather-weights,  like  the  frivolous  Henry  III. 

3.  Boxing.  Applied  to  a  pugilist  who  is  very 
light,  as  distinguished  from  a  heavy-,  middle-,  or 
light-weight. 

1889  E  B.  MicHELL  Boxing  147  The  boundary  between 
heavy  and  middle  weight,  down  to  feather-weight  (9  stone) 

So  Pea-ther-weighted  ///.  a.,  trifling,  unim- 
portant. 

1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  274  Finding 
that  he  can  make  those  feather-weighted  accidents  balance 
each  other. 

Fea-ther-work.  [f.  as  prec.  +  WOBK.]  a. 
The  art  of  working  in  feathers;  also  concr.  (see 
quot.  1882).  b.  =  FEATHER-STITCH. 

a,  i«s  J.  WEBB  Stone-Heng  (1725)  2.7  Their  Curiosity  in 
Feather-works  was  such,  that  it  surpasseth  all  Credit  and 
Belief.  1707  FUNNELL  Voy.  v.  113  The  Natives  . .  are  very 
expert  in  Feather-work.  1784  MRS.  MONTAGU  Let.  i  Feb 
in  Lady  o/latt  Cent.  (Doran  1873)  326  My  great  piece  of 
feather-work  is  not  yet  compleated.  1843  PRESCoTrVcj- 
(1850)  I.  32  Cotton  dresses,  and  mantles  of  featherwork,  ex 

<]lllsltf.lv   mitr\f         Tflfl*  f  .  t-i  >-,,,,.   O.  C  . ...        _      r\.--j      mr__   * 


and  sewn  entirely  over  the  foundation, 


other  like  the  feathers'  on  a  bird. 

attrio.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  23  Dec.,  That  wondrously 
variegated  featherwork  tapestry  which  the  old  Aztecs  used 
to  work  such  marvels  in. 

Feathery  (fe-Cari),  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -T.] 
.  Of  birds  :  Clothed  with  feathers  ;  feathered. 

1634 .MILTON  Camus  346  Might  we  but  hear.,  the.  .village 
cock  Count  the  night-watches  to  his  feathery  dames.  1753 
DODSLEY  Agriculture  i.  241  His  feathery  subjects  in  obed£ 
ence  flock  Around  his  feeding  hand.  1800  HURDIS  Fat: 

«„    £'  ,',2J  Bcneath  mV  cha'r  Sit  budge,  a  feathery  bunch. 
1884  Pall  Mall G.  17  Mar.  12/2  The.  .bird.  Joins  once  more 
in  feathery  society. 
b.  Of  a  dog:  Curly-haired. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Aug.  6/1  Groups  of  feathery  setters 
. .  strain  on  their  couplings. 

2.  Fringed,  tipped,  or  flecked  with  something 
feather-like. 

•  I7!P  ?V R(S?,E!iS  pleas-  Me'».  i-  220  The  beacon's  glimmer. 
1  ogAeIg  hat  faint'y  ''Pt  the  feathery  surge  with  light. 
i8j«  MRS.  HEMANS  Forest  Sanctuary  i.  iii,  Sighing  through 
the  feathery  canes.  1876  Miss  BRADDON  J.  Haggard's  Dau 
II.  25  bilver  arrows  of  pale  summer  moonlight  pierced  the 
feathery  pine-branches.  1884  F.  D.  MILLET  in  Harper's  Mag. 
Sept.  520/1  The  sky.  .feathery  and  soft  in  texture. 
b.  Of  the  voice :  Husky. 

1881  J.  GRANT  Camtroniaus  I.  iii.  42  Sir  Piers,  whose  voice 
riad  become,  .somewhat  '  feathery*. 

3.  Resembling  feathers  or  plumes,    a.  in  appear- 
ance :  Feather-like,  plume-like,  esp.  of  snow. 

1580  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxlviii,  Yon  feathery  snowes 
from  wynters  nests.  1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Et.  n.  L 
(ed.  2)  55  Which  seems  to  be  some  feathery  particle  of  snow. 
1791  COWPER  fluufxiL  336  As  the  feathery  snows  Fall  frequent 
,  .1  J'  j  Sr'^H  Ph*.'-  Bot-  3°°  The  feathery  appendages 
J°™ •"*""' Dandelion.  ,853  KANE Grinnell Exf.  xxiv. 
56)  323  The  prolongations . .  passed  into  detached  feathery 
clouds.  1870  HOOKER  Slud.  Flora  180  Valeriana . .  Calyx- 


Ijmb.  .developing  into  a  feathefy' decfcTuous'"pa"p'pus.    1888 
Fatal  Three  i.  i,  Diamond  stars  trembli; 


tag 


Miss  BRADDON  .  _.„  ,  „,„  ..  , 
amongst  her  feathery  golden  hair. 

b.  in  lightness.     Hence  of  immaterial  things  • 
Light,  fickle.     Of  material  things:  Light,  flimsy. 

1601  SMARSTON  Pasquil  $  Kath.  i.  281    So  turnes   her 

r/JvTv"-0'6  l°^nd  fr°-  I6»  W'  BATES  sf'r-  f '"/"I- 
Unfolded™.  420  Our  Resolutions  are  Light  and  Feathery. 
1.865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  „.  vi,  Blowing  the  feathery  ash 
from  his  cigar.  r87r  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  63  Holds  not 
her  yellow  locks  the  tiara's  feathery  tissue. 

c.  humorously.  Of  a  feather-dealer 
MS^fi?*  Post-tag  (,A.  8)  54  Fine  and  feathery  artizan 

. .  Make  for  me  a  prince's  plume. 


FEATISH. 

Featish  (f/'tij),  a.     [Altered  form  of  ME./<?/w 

;see  FEATOUS)  with  the  ending  assimilated  to  the 
suffix  -ts/i.]  f  a.  Elegant,  neat  (obs.—° :  see 
FEATOUS  and  next  word),  b.  dial.  Pretty  good, 
tolerable,  considerable ;  fairly  well  in  health. 

1815  J.  BRITTON  Beauties  of  Wiltsh.  III.  373  'How  do 
you  do?'.  .'Featish'.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  'There's 
a  featish  crop  o' pears  upo  that  tree.'  I6id.t  'They  be  featish 
liars  i'  Swillm'tou.*  1888  Bcrksh.  Gloss.  s.v.  Vcatish^  'Ther 
be  a  veatish  lot  on  urn.'  Ibid.>  'I  be  got  rid  o'  the  doctor,  an' 
be  a-veelin'  quite  veatish  like  now.1 

Hence  t  Peatishuess.    Obs.  neatness. 

1530  PALSGR.  219/1  Featysshnesse,  propernesse,ytrtc/w. 

t  Fea'tless,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  FEAT  sd.  +  -LESS  ; 
cf.  FKCKLESS.]  Inept,  silly. 

1599  J  AS.  I  BaaiA.  Aupof  162  A  featless  arrogant  conceit 
of  their  greatness.  1721  J.  KELLY  Scott.  Proverbs  104  Feat- 
less  Folk  is  ay  fain  of  other. 

Featly  (frtli\tf</z>.  and  a.  Somewhat  arch.  [f. 
FEAT  a.  +-LY  ^.]  A.  adv. 

1.  Fitly,  properly,  suitably,  aptly ;  neatly,  elegantly. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  585  He  bat  fetly  in  face  fettled 
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alle  eres.  a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  135  Feetly  with 
helpe  sche  can  consent  To  set  a  cokewolde  on  the  hye  benche. 
£•1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  vm.  142  Clense  it  feetly  wel.  1539 
TAVERNER  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)  55  Gellius  applyeth  this 
jrouerbe  very  featlye  to  these  gros.se  and  rude  men.  1591 
FLORID  Sec.  Fruites  63  You  will  haue  it  [wine]  smelling 
sweetelie,  coloured  featly.  1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Buriall  iii, 
The  giuinjj  vp  of  the  godlies  ghost  may  featlie  be  compared 
to  three  things.  1671  EACHARD  Observ.  Answ.  Cont.  Clergy 
62  We  are  bluntly  told . .  not  neatly  and  featly.  1831  CARLYLE 
Sari.  Res.  i.  viii.  (1858)  33  Frills  and  fringes,  with  gay  variety 
of  colour,  featly  appended.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss., 
1  It  was  all  done  varry  feitly.' 

-f-  b.  Exactly,  precisely.   Obs. 

a  1450  Bk.  St.Albans,  Fishing (1883)8  Bynd  hem  to  gydur 
fetely  so  bat  be  cropp  may  justly  entur  alle  in  to  be  seyd 
hole.  1549  COVERDALK  £ras»t.  Par.  Gal.  iv.  29  In  this  also 
the  allegoric  featly  agreeth.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk,  fy  Sefa. 
j4\  curious  frame  of  well-ranged  bulks  so  featly  set  together. 

2.  Cleverly,  deftly,  skilfully. 

1436  Pol.  /VtWf(RoIls)  II.  172  Thynges  wyth  whiche  they 
fetely  blereoure  eye.  1532  MORE  Cwi/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  488/4 
He . .  feately  conuayed  himself  out  of  the  frying  panne,  fayre 
into  the  fyre.  1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Mon.  vi.  (1623)  Oiij, 
Sweets,  which  the  Bees  featly  draw  from  them.  1787  GROSE 
Provinc.  Gloss.,  Feitly,  dexterously,  c  1800  K.  WHITE 
Christiadxvi,  In  homely  guise  I  featly  framed  My  lowly 
speech.  1888  G.  H.  RADFORD  Occasional  Verses,  Let  the 
gentle  angler  stand.  .And  featly  cast  his  specious  fly. 

b.  With  reference  to  movements,  esp.  dancing  : 
With  graceful  agility,  nimbly. 

c  1340  Gaw.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  1758  pe  lady  . .  fetly  hym  kyssed. 
1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  176  She  dances  featly.  1635 
BROME  Sparagus  Garden  in.  ix.  How  feately  she  holds  up 
the  neb  to  him  !  1704  POPE  Jan.  <$•  May  620  So  featly  tripp'd 
the  light-foot  ladies  round.  1806  J.  GRAHAME  Birds  Scot,  9 
Featly  athwart  the  ridge  she  runs.  iSxa  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  i. 
Ixxiii,  Their  chargers  featly  prance.  1835  WILLIS  Pencillings 
I.  xxx.  215  His  . .  wife  . .  danced  as  featly  as  a  fairy.  1842 
BAHHAM  Ingol.  Leg.)  Ingol.  Penance  n,  Featly  he  kisseth 
his  Holiness*  toe.  1870  LOWELL  Stud.  Wind.  181  The 
Sapphic,  .moves  featly  to  our  modern  accentuation. 

t  3.  Oddly,  strangely.     (Cf.  FEAT  a  5.)   Obs. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  29  If  my  soul  does  not  thus 
featly  stick  out  of  my  body.  1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Featly^ 
oddly,  after  an  unusual  or  uncouth  manner. 

~&.adj.  Graceful.    Of  a  dress:  Neat,  well-fitting. 

1801  MOORE  Ringm,  Some  the  featly  dance  amused.  i8zz 
W.  IRVING  Braced,  /f 0/^(1845)  269  Her  dainty  person  clad  in 
featly  cloak. 

Hence  Fea'tliness,  featly  quality ;  gracefulness. 

1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  iv.  vi,  The  admirable  '  featliness* 
of  the  Count  de  la  Roche  . .  was  rivalled  only  by  the  more 
majestic- grace  of  Edward. 

FeatneSS  (f/'tnes).     [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.] 

1.  Elegance,  shapeliness,  spruceness,  trimness. 

1576  FLEMING  tr.  Cains'  Dogs  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  248 
Featness  with  neatness  hath  neighbourhood  enough,  c  1615 
Lives  WotnenSaints  25  The featnesse .  .of  the  bodie.  .is  the 
fouling,  .of  the  soule.  1652  WHARTON  tr.  Rothman's  Chiro- 
mancy  Wks.  (1683)  532  The  Lines  and  other  Signatures,  are 
..by  their  Featness  more  perspicuous.  1699  BOYER  Fr,  fy 
Eng.  Diet.  s.v.,  Featness.. proprttt. 
t  b.  Nicety.  Obs. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  II.  12/2  The  language  carrieth 
such  difficulty  with  it . .  for  . .  the  curious  featnes  of  the  pro- 
nunciation, that,  etc. 

f  2.  *  Oddness,  uncouthness  *  (Bailey,  folio, 
1730-6). 

t  Fea'totLS,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  4-5  fetis(e, 
-ys(e»  5  fetyce,  6  Sc.  fettis ;  see  also  FEATISH. 
0.  5  fet(e)ous,  6  feytous,  (feat-,  fetus(se), 
feateous,  6-7  feat(u)ous,  7  fetuous.  [ME.</&yj, 
a.  Q¥Ttfetistfftttst/aicttst  f.  l^.facticius :  see  FAC- 
TITIOUS. In  15-171!!  c.  the  ending  was  confused 
variously  with  the  suffixes  -isht  -ous,  -eous,  -uous, 
and  the  word  seems  to  have  been  apprehended  as 
a  derivative  of  FEAT  a.,  to  which  in  later  use  it 
approximates  in  sense.] 

i.  Of  persons  and  their  limbs:  Well-formed, 
well-proportioned,  handsome. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  174  Fetyse  of  a  fayr  forme,  to  fote 
&  to  honde.  1340-70  Alisaunder  188  Fetise  nailes.  4:1386 
CHAUCER  Patd.  T.  150  In  comen  tombesteres  Fetis  and 
sniale.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  829  He  was  . .  So  faire,  so  jolly, 
and  so  fetise.  c  1440  Protnp.  Pan>.  159/2  Fetyce,  or  praty, 
fttruitncnliis.  1477  MARC.  PASTON  in  Lett.  No.  809  III.  215 
I  ham  waxsc  so  fetys  that  I  may  not  be  gyrte  in  no  barre  of 
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no  gyrdyl  that  I  have.  1535  STEWART  Chron.  Scot.  23865 
This  king.  .Thre  sonis  had  uaith  fettis,  fair  and  fyne. 

b.  Of  things:  Skilfully  or  artistically  fashioned  ; 
hence,  in  wider  sense,  elegant,  handsome,  becoming. 
Often  of  dress. 

fi386CHAUCL;K/V<7/.  157  Full  fetise  was  hire  cloke.  ^1400 
AW.  Rose  532  This  dore  . .  was  so  fetys  and  so  lite.  Ibid. 
1133  In  clothyng  was  he  ful  fetys.  (1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk. 
Nurture  66  Wyne  canels . ,  of  box  fetice  &  fyne.  1566  DRANT 
Horace  Sat.  \.  83  Those  that  teache  in  schooles,  With  . . 
featusse  knacks  will  lewre  the  little  fooles.  1570  —  Serin.* 
Easter  Wk.  220  b,  Ye  thinke  it  fine  and  featous  to  be  called 
roses,  .and  Lilies.  1648  HERRICK  Hester.  I.  126  Upon  this 
fetuous  board  doth  stand  Something  for  shew-bread. 

2.  '  Dexterous.'  1755  in  JOHNSON. 

t  Fea'tously,  adv.  Obs.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY  a.] 

1.  With    respect    to    attire,    or   ornamentation : 
Beautifully,  handsomely,  elegantly. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1462  J?e  coperounes  of  be  canacles 
bat  on  be  cuppe  reres,  Wer  fetysely  formed  out  in  fylyoles 
longe.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  n.  162  Fauel  [sat]  on  a  flat[er]ere 
fetislich  atired.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  iv,  v.  163  Fetisly 
stekit  with  prynnit  goldin  thredis.  c  1540  Pilgr.  T.  180  His 
bottis  sat  cleyn  and  claspyd  feytuosly.  1605  DKAYTON 
Eglogs  iv.  142  A  hood.  .Ywrought  full  featuously. 

2.  With  reference  to  actions :  Cleverly,  dexter- 
ously,  nimbly,  properly.     Of  speech  :  Elegantly, 
with  correctness  and  propriety. 

c  1350  Will  Palente  98  pe  herdes  wif . .  fetisKche  it  [bat 
child]  babede,  &  wrou}t  wib  it  as  wel  as  gif  it  were  hire 
owne.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  124  Frenche  she  spake  ful 
fayre  andfetisly.  ci^ooBeryn  141  The  ffrere  feynyd  fetously 
the  spryngil  for  to  hold.  1595  SPENSER  Prothal.  27  They 
.  .cropt  full  feateously  The  tender  stalkes.  1611  BEAUM.  & 
FL.  Knt.  Burning  Pestle  iv.  v,  While  hobby-horse  doth 
foot  it  featuously. 

Featuous,  var.  form  of  FEATOUS  a.    Obs. 

Featural  ^frtiural),  a.  [f.  FEATUKE  sb.  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  features. 

1883  G.  MACDONALU  Donal  Grant  I.  vi.  50  There  was  no 
featural  resemblance  between  the  two  faces. 

Hence  Pea'turally  adv.t  with  regard  to  features. 

1804  Monthly  Mag.  XVIII.  4  Never  were  cases  more 
featurally  distinct. 

Feature  (frtiiu),  sb.  Forms:  4-5  fetour(e, 
4-6  feture,  feyture,  5  fetur,  (fay(c)ture,  fet- 
ture,  fe(i)ter,  feetour,  6  feuter,  fewter,  7  feau- 
ture),  6-  feature,  [a.  OF.  feture,  faiture  (  — Pr. 
faitura,  factura) :— "L.factura :  see  FACTUHE.] 

1.  Make,  form,  fashion,  shape ;  proportions,  esp. 
of  the  body;  a  particular  example  of  this.  Obs.  exc. 
arc h. 

c  1323  Song  of  Mercy  41  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  119,  I  made  be 
Mon . .  Of  feture  liche  myn  owne  fasoun.  14. .  Why  I  can't 
be  a  Nun  134  ibid.  141, 1  behelde  welle  her  feture.  ci+ioSir 
Cleges  n  He  was  a  man  of  hight  stature,  And  therto  full 
fayr  of  feture.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  306  b,  In 
all  feyture  of  body. .  I  was  moost  lyke  vnto  thy  Grace.  1600 
DYMMOK  Ireland  (1843)  5  Horses  of  a  fine  feature.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vi.  \.  (1614)  558  Apes  . .  twice  as  bigge 
in  feature  of  their  limmes.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840) 
II.  501  The  king  fell  much  enamoured  of  her  feature.  1671 
H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  320  A  woman  appeared  to  him  in 
his  sleep,  in  a  wonderful  feature.  1684  T.  HOCKIN  God's 
Decrees  328  Pleasantness,  .is  very  visible  in  the  complexion 
and  feature  of  true  Religion.  1820  KEATS  Hyperion  in.  88 
An  image,  huge  of  feature  as  a  cloud.  1875  TENNYSON 
Q.  Mary  i.  i,  Courtenay..  of  splendid  feature. 

T"  b.  Good  form  or  shape ;  comeliness.  Obs. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  i.  i.  19,  I,  that  am  ..  cheated  of 
Feature  by  dissembling  Nature.  1594  PARSONS  Succession 
to  Engl.  Crown  Ep.  Ded.,  His  excellent  partes  of  lerning, 
wit,  feuter  of  body,  curtesie  [etc.]. 

•f4  c.  concr.  Something  formed  or  shaped ;  a 
form,  shape,  creation.  Obs.  Cf.  CREATUBE  i. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  256/2  Alle  fetures  and  creatures 
prayse  the  moder  of  lyghte.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  n.  i, 
No  doubt  of  that,  sweet  feature,  a  1618  SYLVESTER  A  rcto- 
Philos'  Epist.  to  Arctoa  84  Nature  . .  Adorns  her  shop  still 
with  the  matchlesse  feature.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  279 
So  sented  the  grim  Feature,  and  upturn'd  His  Nostril  wide 
into  the  murkie  Air. 

f  d.  As  a  term  of  contempt :  =  CREATURE.  [So 
OF.  faiture ;  in  Eng.  perh.  confused  with  FAITOUR.] 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  60  Fature,  for  thy  sake,  Thay 
shalbe  pent  to  pyne.  Ibid.  120  To  felle  those  fatures  I  am 
bowne.  14..  Chester  PI  (1847)  1 1.  162  Fye  on  thee, 
feature,  fie  on  thee. 

1 2.  a.  In  //.  The  elements  which  constitute 
bodily  form  ;  the  build  or  make  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  body.  Hence  in  sing,  with  distributive 
adj.  b.  concr.  A  part  of  the  body ;  a  limb.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  794  Alle  feturez  ful  fyn  &  fautlez 
bobe.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vii.  46  Prout  of  my  faire 
fetours.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  Introd.  (Roxb.)  5  Hyr  oo 
foot  is  Both  flesh  and  boon . .  Men  may  behoden  eche  feture 
Ther  of  saf  the  greth  too  only,  c  1460-70  Comf>l.  Crlste  200 
in  Pol.  Rel.  $  L.  Poems  172,  I  sende  the  bodyly  helthe  . . 
fayrenes  and  also  feturs  fele.  1308  FISHER  Wks.  (1876)  240 
How  many  lacke  theyr  armes  . .  and  other  fetures  of  theyr 
bodyes.  1599  WEEVER  Epigr.  iv.  xxii.  E  vj,  Their  rosie- 
tainted  features  cloth'd  in  tissue.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  iv. 
vii.  103,  I  agreed  in  every  Feature  of  my  Body  with  other 
Yahoos,  except,  etc.  1751  YOUNG  Brothers  iv.  i,  Shall 
I  stab  Her  lovely  image  stampt  on  every  feature  ? 

3.  In  narrower  sense,  a.  In//,  anddisrributively: 
The  lineaments  of  the  face,  the  form  or  mould  of 
its  various  parts.     Also  collect,  in  sing. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  857  Wanne.  .meliors  mi}!  se  his  face, 
sche*pout . . bat  leuer  hire  were  haue  welt  him  at  wille  |>an  of 


FEATURED. 

|>e  world  be  quene,  So  faire  of  all  fttures  be  frek  was. 
"393  GOWER  Conf.  HI.  255  The  fetures  of  her  face  In 
which  nature  had  alle  grace.  14  . .  Epiph.  in  Tiindtilc*s 
Vis.  112  They  began  to  behold  ..  hys  feyr  face  Con- 
syduryng  hys  feturis.  .With  grett  insyght.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  12  Under  such  simple  and  homly 
feature,  lay.  .a  most  subtil  ..wit.  a  1639  T.CAttW/*MMj 
Wks.  (1824)  4  That  rich  treasure  Of  rare  beauty  and 
sweet  feature.  1766  FORDYCE  Serin.  Yng.  Worn.  (ed.  4)  II. 
xiii.  225  Men  of  sensibility  desire  in  every  woman  soft 
features.  1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  222  The  features 
of  the  Tschuk-tschi  . .  pronounce  them  of  American  origin. 
1887  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  What  I  remember  I.  xvi.  331  [He] 
equalled  him  in,  .refinement  of  feature. 
fig.  a  1680  BUTLER  Sat.  Hum.  Learn,  u.  Rem.  1759  I.  223 
Words  are  but  Pictures  . .  To  draw  the  . .  Features  of  the 
Mind,  a  1788  MICKLE  Siege  Marseilles  i.  i,  Oft  . .  have  I 
beheld  A  Uttle,  wayward,  giddy  levity  Show  its  capricious 
features.  1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  v.  738  Redeeming  features 
in(the  face  of  Time.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (187^6)  II. 
vii.  25_  Tenderness  for  animals  is  no  unusual  feature  in  the 
portraits  of  holy  men. 

b.  concr.  Any  of  the  parts  of  the  face ;  the  eye, 
nose,  mouth,  forehead,  or  chin. 

1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  ii,  There  was  daring,  .in  the  dark 
eye,  but  the  other  features  seemed  to  express  a  bashful 
timidity.  1847  EMERSON  Poemst  Visit  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  404 
Say,  what  other  metre  is  it  Than  the  meeting  of  the  eyes? 
Nature  poureth  into  nature  Through  the  channels  of  that 
feature.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  %  It.  Jrnls.  II.  23  Hitting 
the  poor  Venus  another,  .blow  on  that  unhappy  feature. 

4.  transf.  A  distinctive  or  characterisiic  part  of 
a  thing ;  some  part  which  arrests  the  attention  by 
its  conspicuousness  or  prominence. 

a.  of  material  things. 

1692  DRYDEN^/.  Enremont'ts  Ess.  164  Examine  separately 
each  feature  of  the  Picture.  1791  BUKKE  French  Affairs 
Wks.  1842  I.  570  The  several  kingdoms  . .  have  . .  some 
features  which  run  through  the  whole.  1815  ELPHINSTONH 
Ace.  Cai(bul(i%42)  II.  225  The  grand  feature  of  the  country 
is  the  Indus.  1866  CRUMP  Banking  x.  220  These  Irish 
rings  possessed ..  the  features  of  a  true  coinage.  1871  B. 
STEWART  Heat  §  362  Another  feature  of  the  locomotive  is 
the  blast-pipe.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches 
186  String-courses  or  other  architectural  features. 

b.  of  immaterial  things. 

a  1822  LD.  CASTLEREAGH  Speech^  The  feature  on  which 
this  question  chiefly  hinges.  1835  MARRYAT  Jac.  Faithf. 
viii,  The  principal  feature  in  him  was  lightness  of  heart. 
1875  A.  R.  HOPE  Schoolboy  Friends  163  A  great  feature 
of  the  day  were  the  recitations. 
C.  Comb. 

1792  BURNS  Let.  to  G.  Thomson  8  Nov.,  The  emphasis,  or 
what  I  would  call  the  feature-notes  of  the  tune.  1853  LYNCH 
Self-Improv.  vi.  145  A  feature-mark,  a  seminal  speciality. 

Feature  i^frtuu),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  resemble  in  features  ;  to  favour ; 
esp.  with  reference  to  family  likeness  or  resemblance.- 
Now  chiefly  dial. 


i  y 

(879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk. 
s.v.,  Ben  faichurs  'is  faither,  but  all  the  rest  favour  the 
mother's  side.  1881  J.  HAWTHORNE  Fort.  Fool\.  xx,  She 
featured  her  mother's  family  more  than  her  father's. 

2.  a.  To  affect,  or  mould  the  features  of.     b.  To 
stand  as  a  feature  or  distinctive  mark  upon. 

1810  CRABBE  Borough  iv,  Fear,  hope,  dismay  . .  featured 
every  face.  1832  DEQUINCEY  Charlemagne  Wks.  XIII.  160 
Differences  by  which  they  are  severally  marked  and  featured. 
1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1877)  V.  i.  85  Knolls  and  ridges 
which  featured  the  landscape.  1878-9  S.  LANIER  Remonstr. 
3  Forbear  To  feature  me  my  Lord  by  rule  and  line. 

3.  To  sketch  the  features  of;  to  outline,  picture, 
portray.     Also,  To  impress  the  features  of  upon 
(something). 

1791-1823  D'ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.  (1859)  II.  62  The  characters 
cannot  be  very  minutely  featured.  1822  BEDDOES  Bride's 
Tragedy  n.  iv,  Something  in  the  air  . ,  Featured  its  ghastly 
self  upon  my  soul.  1864  Reader  19  Mar.  351  Which  some 
keen  spirits  are  already  featuring  to  themselves. 

Hence  Featuring  vhl.  sb. ;  in  quot.  concr. 

1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  VI.  xvi.  viL  202  Documents  and 
more  explicit  featurings. 

Featured  (fHiiud),  ///.  a.  [f.  FEATUBB  sb.  and 
v.  +  -ED.] 

fl.  Fashioned,  formed,  shaped.  Usually  pre- 
ceded by  adv.  of  manner,  as  evil,  fair,  fate,  ill, 
well  featured,  for  which  see  those  words.  Obs. 

c  1500  Three  Kings  Sons  in  They  were  passing  well 
fetured.  ci£4o  J.  HEYWOOD  Four  P.  P.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
I.  376  O  pnnce  of  hell  !  Feutred  in  fashion  abhominable. 
1543  GRAFTON  Contn.  Harding  468  Richard  duke  of 
Gloucestre.  .was.  .euill  feautered  of  lymmes.  1575  LANE- 
HAM  Let.  (187 1)51  The  rich  ring,  .without  the  fayr  feawtered 
fiynger,  iz  nothing.  1627  HAKE  WILL  Apol.  \.  iii.  §  3.  32 
Horses  better  featured,  .then  now.  1633  BP.  HALL  Hard 
Texts  279  Thy  nose.  .is.  .featured  like  some  curious  Turret, 
f  b.  Well-formed  ;  comely,  beautiful.  Obs. 

1567  TURBERV.  Ovid's  Epist.  10,  I  at  natures  hand  no 
featurde  face  could  game.  1387  —  Trag.  T.  (1837)  63  Their 
feitured  Hmmes  bedeckt.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  x.  lix. 
(1612)  257  Love-worth  Maacha  . .  baire  To  Dauid  featred 
Absalom.  1774  LANGHORNE  Country  Justice  i.  123  In  the 
free  Eye,  the  featur'd  Soul  display'd,  Honour's  strong  Beam. 

2.  a.  Shaped  into  features,  b.  Expressed  by 
features  or  external  form. 

1743  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix.  70  The  well-stain'd  canvas,  or  the 
feaiur'd  stone,  a  1779  LANGHORNE  Stndley  Park  Poems 
(Chalmers)  418  Let . .  From  Jones's  hand  the  featur'd  marble 
glow.  1794  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  349  Each  strange  form 
in  motley  masquerade,  Featur'd  grimace,  and  impudence 
pourtray  d.  1841  HOR.  SMITH  Moneyed  M  aft  III.  ii.  50  Her 
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FBATUBELESS. 

smile  was  a  featured  sunbeam.  1850  LYNCH  T/u'r'.  Trin.  xii. 
231  Our  earth,  the  featured  Definite  Has  meanings  all  divine. 

3.  Furnished  with  or  having  features  of  a  certain 
cast,  usually  preceded  by  some  qualifying  word. 

1790  PENNANT  Lomton  (1813)  302  Angelic  faces  . .  featured 
with  impudence,  a  1759  GOLUSM.  Voltaire  Wks.  1881  IV. 
43  The  Marquis  d' Argent  was  graceful  in  person,  regularly 
featured.  1850  EB.  ELLIOTT  More  Verse  ff  Prose  I.  18  Who 
is  that  small  Napoleon-featur'd  pleader?  1861  W.  F.  COLLIER 
Hist.  bug.  Lit.  405  That  hard-featured,  .old  forester. 

Featureless(fi"'tifljli's),«.  [f.  as prec.  -t-  -LESS.] 

1.  Without  good  features  ;  ugly.  rare. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xi,  Let  those  whom  Nature  hath  not 
made  for  store,  Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish. 
1860  Snt.  Rev.  IX.  831/1  A  guard  of  featureless  barbarians. 

Z.  Wanting  facial  features.  Also,  Having  no 
marked  or  prominent  feature. 

1815  COLERIDGE  Aids  Refl.  (1848)  I.  224  The  other  [face 
of  Janus] . .  maimed,  featureless,  and  weather-bitten.  1855 
LYTTON  Rienzi  vi.  ii,  Featureless  spectres,  .they  seemed  in 
their  .shroud-like  robes.  1868  LD.  HOUCHTON  Select,  fr. 
Wks.  203  The  statued  form  of  Beauty  . .  Now  prostrate, 
powerless,  featureless  and  cold.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
III.  66  Indiscriminate  lovers  . .  turn  blemishes  into  beauties 
.  .the  featureless  are  faultless. 

3.  transf.  Without  any  prominent  mark  or  point 
of  interest ;  uninteresting. 

1839  MURCHISON  Silur.  Syst.  i.  ii.  22  The  low  and  featureless 
form  of  the  ground.  1871  Sat.  Rev.  29  Apr. ,  The  absolutely 
featureless  country  house  of  George  III.'s  reign.  1879 
FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  717  Not  recognising  a  single  land- 
mark on  the  featureless  shore.  1891  Punch  ChristmasNo.  7/2 
The  month  [of  March]  will  be  so  featureless. 

b.  Of  business,  esp.  on  the  stock  market :  Giving 
no  occasion  for  remark ;  uneventful. 

1879  Standard  21  May  2/1  Business  in  Discount  to-day 
was  absolutely  featureless.     1885  Mancll.  Exam.  I  Apr.  4/1 
Canadian  Pacific  shares  were  featureless. 
Hence  Fea'turelessness. 

1883  MRS.  BISHOP  St.  Malay  Penin.  ii.  in  Leisure  Hour 
2I/I  Yet  with  all  this,  .featurefessness.  .Malacca  is  very  fas- 
cinating. 

Featurely  (Irtifuli),  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  i.] 

Having  strongly  marked  features  ;  characteristic  ; 
typical. 

ci8i9  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1836)  II.  133  More  in- 
tellectually vigorous  and  more  featurely  warriors  of  Christian 
chivalry.  1853  LYNCH  Self-Improv.  iii.  59  Chaucer,  .giving 
us  the  featurely  expression  of  his  own  age. 

Hence  Fea-tureliness. 

1818  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1836)  I.  117  Don  Quixote's 
leanness  and  featureliness. 

Featy  (fr-ti),  a.  [f.  FKAT  a.  +  -Y  i.]  f  a.  Neat, 
pretty  (obs.).  b.  Handy,  clever,  wide-awake  (rare). 

1621  MOLLE  Camerar.  Liv.  Libr.  n.  i.  73  The  featie  con- 
ceits this  Epitaph  sheweth  to  have.  1844  Camp  of  Refuge 
L  ioi  A  maiden  of  Alftrude's  degree  could  not  travel  . 
without  a  featy  handmaiden  attendant  upon  her. 

Hence  Pea'tily  adv.,  in  quot.  =  FEATLY  2  b. 
_  c  1630  in  Risdon  Snrv.  Devon  §  225  (1810)  239  They. .  foot 
It  on  the  grass  as  featily. 

fFeauges.  Obs.  rare-l. 


nor  sicknesse,  but  as  it  were  the  highest  degree  of  weaknesse 

reaver,  -our,  etc. :  see  FEVER. 

Feawd,  obs.  form  of  FEUD  rf.l,  enmity. 

Feawterlocke,  obs.  form  of  FETTERLOCK. 

Feaze  (f/~z),  z>.l  Obs.  exc.  Naut.  Forms:  6 
faze,  9  faize,  8-  feaze.  [In  some  way  related  to 
OK.  fan  (see  FAS)  fringe  ;  possibly  as  a  naut.  term 
f.  MDu.  •vese,  veze  fringe,  frayed  edge,  which  is  re- 
lated by  ablaut  to  the  OE.  word.] 

1.  a.  irons.  To  unravel  (a  rope),  etc.  b.  intr.  Of 
a  rope  or  thread :  To  unravel  at  the  end.  Also  of 
a  stick  :  To  wear  rough  at  the  end. 


1568  SiRT.  SMITH  De  recta  Ling.  A  ngl.  Script.  31  b,  Faz,  i« 
G!"C  i     "/;  [Sm"hs    faz'=/^<-;  cf.  'gaz'^gazel.    a  1577 
j    i     a'1     •     .   ""W<'Wks.(i587)83, 1  find  it  [a  brace- 
zed  almost  quite  in  sunder.   1647  FAHiNGDON.SVra/.  Pref 
:hoolmen  did  feaze  and  draw  it  out,  and  then  made 


-         01>S'  rare~l-     (See  quot.) 

-fc  eaze,  var.  of  FEEZE  s/>.  and  v. 

Feble,  obs.  form  of  FEEBLE. 

Febre,  obs.  form  of  FEVER 

Febricitant  (f/bri-sitant),   a.  and  sb.     Now 

PPle-0f^^ 


124 

A.  adj.  Affected  with  fever  ;  feverish. 
1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gal'dhoiier'  s  Bk.  Physicke^  Contents  in,  All 
Agues,  and  all   Febricitant  diseases,  as  is,  the   Rose,  the 
Plague.     1670  Phil.   Trans.  V.  2079  A   Foetus  febricitant 
whilst  in  the  womb.     1884  Syd.  Soc.  Le.tr.  ,  Febricitant. 

f  B.  sb.  One  who  is  affected  with  fever.  Obs. 
1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terafeutyke  2  Diij  b,  Vj.  C. 
tymes  haue  we  wasshed  many  febncitans  incontinent  after 
yu  fyrste  actes  [read  acces].  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet, 
xxii.  245  The  Amplifying  force  .  .  which  formeth  out  in  length 
the  Bones  of  Febricitants,  as  wax. 

t  Febrrcitate,  v.  Obs.-«    [f.  L.  februitat- 

ppl.  stem  of  febricitare  to  have  a  fever,  f.  febris 
fever.]  intr.  To  be  ill  of  a  fever. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.    1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

t  Febrrcita'tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [n.  of  state 
f.  L.  febricitare  :  see  prec.  and  -ATION.]  The  state 
of  being  in  a  fever,  feverishness. 

1384  T.  BASTARD  Chrestoleros  xv.  n  Phisition  Mirus  talkes 
of  saliuation  Of  Tophes  and  Pustules  and  Febricitation. 
1663-76  BULLOKAR,  Febricitalion.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Febricity  (f/brrsiti).  [ad.  L.  febrlcitat-em,  n. 
of  state  i.  februilare  :  see  FEBRICITATE  and  -ITY.] 
The  state  of  having  a  fever  or  being  feverish. 

1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  174  In  those  three 
months'  febricity  Which  followed. 

Febricose  (f«:brik»«-s),  a.  [ad.  l^febricos-tts, 
i.  febris  a  fever.]  '  Feverish  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

Febricula  (tfbri-kirfla).  Med.  [a.  I.,  febricula, 
dim.  of  febris  a  fever.  Cf.  Y.febriculeJ]  A  slight 
fever,  of  short  duration. 

1746  SIR  R.  MANNINGHAM  (title],  The  symptoms,  nature, 
causes,  and  cure  of  the  febricula  .  .  commonly  called  the 
nervous  or  hysteric  fever.  1785  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840 
VI.  528  Many  find  themselves  affected  by  that  febricula, 
which  the  English  alone  call  a  cold.  1834  J.  FORBES 
Laetinec's  Dis.  Clust  (ed.  4)  204  This  febricula  .  .  is  not 
usually  followed  by  any  mischief. 

Febriculose  (tfbri-kiz/l^s),  a.  Med.  rare. 
[ad.  L.  fefirtculos  -us,  f.  febricula  :  see  prec.] 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1884  S?d.  Soc.  Lex.,  Febriculose, 
having  a  slight  fever,  relating  to  a  Febricula. 

Hence  Febriculo  sity.    rare. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Febriculosity,  the  same  as  Febricita- 
tion. 1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Febriculosity,  feverishness. 

t  Febri'CUloUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  febri- 
culos-us  :  see  prec.  and  -oils.]  Slightly  feverish. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Febriculous,  that  hath  or  is 
subject  to  a  Feaver.  Whence  1691-1732  in  COLES. 

tFe'brient,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  late  L. 
febrient-cm,  pr.  pple.  of  febrlre  to  have  a  fever.] 
Feverish,  sickening  of  a  fever. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  f  248  An  infant  of  a  year  old,  who 
is  dentient  and  febrient. 

Febrifacient  (ffbrifc'fent),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
febri-  (febris)  fever  +  -FACIENT.] 

A.  adj.  Fever-producing. 

1803  T.  BEDDOES  Hygeia  xi.  48  The  fermentations  from 
which  the  febn-facient  effluvia  spring.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc. 

B.  sb.  Something  that  produces  fever. 
1832  in  WEBSTER  (citing  BEDDOES). 
Febriferous    (fl*bri-feres\  a.     [f.   L.  feM-, 

febris  fever  +  -FERGUS.]     Producing  fever. 

1874  DUNGLISON,  Febriferous,  fever-bearing,  as  a  ftbri. 
ferous  locality.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Febrific    (ffbri-fik),    a.      [ad.    F.  fcbrifique 

(Cotgr.),  f.  L.  febri-,  febris  fever  +  -fic-vs  making  : 
see  -FIO.]    a.  Producing  fever,    b.   =  FEVERISH 

1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extemf.  203  A  Febrific  Cly 
1749  FIELDING   Tom   Jones  vm.   iii,  The    aliment 
ravate  the  febrific  symptoms. 


ster 
will 

.     1766  CHESTERF.  Lett. 

IV.  242  The  febrific  humour  fell  into  my  legs.     1831  in 
T         1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 


WEBSTER. 

Febrifugal  (ffbri-fikfeH,  febrifi»-gal),  a.  [f. 
next  +  -AL.]  Adapted  to  mitigate  or  subdue  fever : 
anti-febrile. 

1663  BOYLE  Nat.  Pkibs.n.  v.  x.  2,2  Nor  the  mixture  hath 
Y  Y  '  '<?  ^t  °r  anX  Febrlfugal  Vertues.  1853  Cl,amb  Jrnt. 
r  i2  i  !?meclles  prescribed  were  depletory  and  febri- 

orde 'ha'^70  ft"?™*'"-  «4  *>  483  The  plants  of  this 
order  have  .  .febrifugal  properties. 

Febrifuge    (fe-brifiudj),   a.   and   sb.     fa     F 
flMfugt,  f.   (on  L.   type  "febrifugus)  L.  W-J 
ywm  lever  +  fug-are  to  drive  away.l 
A.  a^'.   =  FEBRIFUGAL. 


r 


.  sb    A  medicine  adapted  to  drive  away  or  to 
eer     hence 


hence'  a 


drink. 


5  SCOTT  Guy  M.  viii,  Chanting  a  rhyme 


FEBRUARY. 

t  FebrifagOTlS,  a.  Obs.  Also  S  febrifugious. 
[f.  ns  prec. +  -OUS.]  —  FEBUIFUI;AL. 

1683  W.  HARRIS  Pharmacologia  xii.  177,  I  have  generally 
thought  it  Necessary  to  give  some  such  . .  Febrifugons 
draught.  1725  BRADLEY  Fain.  Dut.  s.  v.  Qnitu]ttina,'\\\v 
resinous  febrifugious  substance  of  this  Barke. 

Febrile  (frbril,  fe-bril),  a.  [a.  F.  febrile, 
ad.  'L.febrilts,  i.  febris  fever.]  fa.  Of  a  person: 
Affected  by,  or  suffering  from,  fever  (obs.).  b.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  fever ;  produced  by  or  indicative 
of  fever ;  feverish. 

1651  BIGGS  Neiu  Disp.  r  194  Teach  Physitians  to  fear  how 
they  expose  their  febrile  patients.  1666  G.  HARVEY  Mart. 
Angl.  ii.  (1672)  6  The  Febril  heat  continuing  its  aduction 
upon  the  dryer  fleshy  parts,  changes  into  a  Marcid  Feaver. 
1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vm.  iii,  The  acidity  occasioned 
by  the  febrile  matter.  1783  POTT  Ckinirf.  Wks.  II.  137 
Calculated,  .to  quiet  the  febrile  heat.  1794  SULLIVAN  Vimt 
Nat.  IV.  255  We  were  . .  all  in  a  febrile  state.  We  could 
not  eat.  1844  KINGLAKE  Eothen  v.  69  The  febrile  irritation 
of  the  frame. 

Hence  Pebrility,  the  state  of  being  febrile, 
feverishness.  t  re'brilous  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  = 
FEBRILE  b. 

1873  R.  BARNES  Dis.  Women  96  There  is  a  state  of  febrility, 
. .  of  swimming  of  the  eyes.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg  I 
54  In  proportion  as  the  local  process  is  less  acute  . .  there  is 
less  attendant  febrility.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  r  194  Their 
febrilous  essence  of  heat. 

t  Fe'bris.  Obs.  Also  5  febrys,  6  febres.  [a. 
^.febris  fever.]  A  fever. 


ague  or  febres.     1535  STEWART  Cron.  Jw/.ll.~2io  Vter  that 
tyme. .  Into  the  Walls  seik  in  the  febris  la. 

Febronian  (.febrffu-nian),  a.  [f.  Febronius  + 
-AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  (Justinus)  Febronius; 
a  pseudonym  under  which  J.  N.  von  Hontheim  of 
Treves  wrote  in  the  i8th  century,  maintaining 
the  independence  of  national  churches.  Hence 
Febro-nianism,  the  doctrine  thus  maintained. 

1856  Literary  Churchman  II.  66/1  The  extract  on  the 
i-rastianism,  or  '  Febronianism ',  of  Austria  is  as  follows 
1882  ScHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Know!.  I.  722  In  harmony 
with  the  Febronian  principles.  1885  Catholic  Diet  244/4 
Febronianism. .  may  be  roughly  described  as  an  exaggeration 
of  Galhcamsm.  Ibid.  346/1  The  notorious  Church  reforms 
of  Joseph  II  may  be  fairly  called  Febronian. 

February  (fe-br«ari).  Forms:  3  feoverel, 
•rer»  3-5  fever(r)er,  -yer(e,  (3  -Jeer),  4-5 
feverjere,  (5  Se.  feveryher),  4-6  feverel(l(e, 
(4  -yl),  4~7  februar,  (9  Sc.  febewar),  4  februari, 
6-7  februarie,  (6  febrewary),  7-8  februeer, 
(7  -ere),  4-  February.  Also  abbrev.  Feb.  [ME. 
feverer,  ad.  OF.feverier,  =  Pr.  febrier,  C&Lfebrer, 
Sf.febrero,  f&fevereiro,  It.febbraio  :-popular  L. 
*febrarius,  L.  fetrudrius,  f.  februa  pi.  (februum 
sing,  a  word  of  Sabine  origin  signifying  purifica- 
tion), the  Roman  festival  of  purification,  held  on 
the  1 5th  of  this  month.  The  ME.  form  feverel 
appears  to  be  of  Eng.  origin,  the  dissimilation  being 
parallel  to  that  in  laurel  from  laurer.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Welsh  has  the  form  chwefrawl,  -ol  (the 
L.  type  of  which  would  be  *februalis),  beside  chvie- 
frawr,  -or  repr.  L.  fcbruarius.  The  later  forms  are 
taken  directly  from  Lat.  or  refashioned  after  Lat.] 
1.  The  second  month  of  the  year,  containing 
twenty-eight  days,  except  in  bissextile  or  leap  year, 
when  it  has  twenty-nine. 

[a  1000  Menologium  (Or.)  18  Swylce  emb  feower  wucan 
(jaette  solmonao  sigeo  to  tune,  butan  twam  nihtum;  swa 
hit  getealdon  zeo,  Februarius  fzr.  frode  gesibas.)  01225 
Jul'a;ia  78  Ofe  sixtenSe  dei  of  feouereles  moneS.  1297 
JR.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8238  In  be  monbe  of  feuerer.  1398 
TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  ,x.  x.  (1495)  354  Olde  errour^f 
nacyons. .  halowed . .  February  to  the  nether  goddes.  c  1450 
St  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7099  Of  feuersere  be  fift  kalendT 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vn.  i  In  Feuersher  befell  the  sammyn 
cace,  That  Inglismen  tuk  trewis  with  Wallace.  1588  A 


Romans  sacrificed  to  Pluto,  .for  the  Souls  of  their  Ancestors. 
J7.45  tr.  Columella's  Huso.  464  The  xx  of  February  Leo  (the 
Lion)  ceases  to  set.  a  1810  TANNAHILL  Feberwar  Poet.  Wks. 
(1846)  157  Thou  cauld  gloomy  Feberwar,  O  gin  thou  wert 
awa'.  ,867  p.  W.  HOLMES  Old  Vol.  of  Life  (.89.)  135 
A  warm  day  in  February  is  a  dream  of  April. 
b.  personified. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  x.  (1495)  355  Februari 
is  paynted  as  an  olde  man  sittynge  by  the  fyre.  1821 
SHELLEY  Dirge  for  Year  Poems  (1891)  568/2  February 
bears  the  bier.  1863  R.  CHAMBERS  Bk.  of  Days  I.  202 

<Lb[uary  comes  in  like  a  sturdy  maiden,  with  a  tinge  of  the 
red  hard  winter  apple  on  her  hardy  cheek. 

a.  Proverbs.  February  fill-dike :  a  popular  appel- 
lation indicating  the  prevalence  of  either  rain  or 
snow  in  this  month. 

'557  TUSSER  I0o  Points  Husb.  cii,  Feuerell  fill  dyke,  doth 
InVkWi'i  «rsu°wle-  IS"  -  Huso,  xxxvii.  (1878)  87  Feb, 
fill  the  dike  With  what  thou  dost  like.  1633  B.  JOSSON  rait 
rut  i.  i,  Februere  Doth  cut  and  shear.  iSn  RAY  Prm.  40 
All  the  tnoneths  in  the  year  curse  a  fair  Februeer.  IHJ., 


FEBBUATE. 

February  there  be  no  rain,  'Tis  neither  good  for  hay  nor 
grain. 

3.  attrib.  \  February  AW,  a  kind  of  fly, 
1599  SHAKS.  Aftich  Ado  v.  Iv.  41  What's  the  matter?  That 
you  haue  such  a  Februarie  face.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling 
vi.  (1880)  200  The  February  red  . .  belongs  to  the  Perhdea:* 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  (1890)  422/2  Late  February 
days. 

t  Fe'bruate,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  l^.fcbrudt-us 
pa.  pple.  vi  februare:  see  next.]  Only  in  A  day 
febmatc,  one  devoted  to  purification. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  dtie  of  God  675  Hee.  .calleth  this 
feast  day,  a  day  februate,  that  is  a  day  of  purgation,  etc. 

t  Fe'bruate,  v.  Obs~9  [f.  L.  februat-  ppl. 
stem  of  februare  to  purify,  f.  febmum  a  means  of 
purification.]  *  To  purge  souls  by  sacrifice  or 
prnyer*  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656-81). 

Februa'tion.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  februation- 
ef/i,  n.  of  action  f.  februare :  see  prec.]  A  cere- 
monial purification  or  cleansing. 

a  1652  J.  SMITH  Set.  Disc.  ii.  37  Those  charms  and  februa- 
tions  anciently  in  use  upon  the  appearing  of  an  eclipse.  1663 
J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  172  To  reconcile  his  peevish  and 
touchy  Greatness  by  some  Februations.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 
1876  MARTIN  tr.  Keil's  Comin.  Kzek.  I.  207  The  passing  of 
children  through  fire  without  either  slaying  or  burning ;  a 
februation  by  fire. 

tFeC.  Obs.  since  I2th  c.  [OE.fsec,  corresp.  to 
OFris.  fek,  fak,  OS.  fac  (MLG.,  Du.  vak\  OHG. 
fah  (MHG.  vacky  mod.G.  fack} ;  the  continental 
sense  is  chiefly  '  compartment ',  *  bounded  space  *. 
The  normal  mod.Eng.  form  would  fafack.] 

A  definite  interval  in  space  or  time ;  a  limited 
distance,  fixed  period. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxiv.  13  On  bast  castel  bast  was  on 
fece  [L.  in  spatio]  syxtig  furlanga  fram  hierusalem.  a  117$ 
Cott.  How.  231  Hi  bi  ene  ft5ce  to  his  curt  come  sceolde. 
Ibid.  235  Eft  bine  fece  and  bes  lare  and  la^e  swiSe  acolede 
Jnirh  manifeald  sdnne. 

Fecal,  Feces,  etc. :  see  FAECAL,  etc. 

Fecche,  var.  vi  fetch,  obs.  and  dial.  f.  of  VETCH. 

Fech(e,  obs.  form  of  FETCH  v. 

Feche,  obs.  forms  of  FISH,  FITCH. 

Fecher,  obs.  form  of  FISHER. 

Fechia  (fe-tj'a).  Also  8  in  Ital.  form  feccia. 
[a.  It.  feccia:— vulgar  Latin  *ff'tia,  altered  form  of 
L.  fxc-em  (fax) '.  see  FAECES.]  Dregs  of  wine. 

1704  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4037/7  The.  .Goods  left  unsold,  .will 
be  lowered  to  the  following  Prizes  . .  the  good  Sherries  to 
i8/.  per  But ;  the  Feccia  to  24.1.  per  C. 

attrib.  1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  Customs  (1821)  33  Fechia 
Ashes  are  the  ashes  of  the  grape-vine. 

Fecht,  Sc.  var.  of  FIGHT. 

Fecial,  var.  of  FETIAL. 

Fecifork  (frsifpk).  Entom. 
FAECES)  +  FORK.]     (See  quot.) 

1826  KIRBY&  SPENCE  .£«&?;«,  IV.  353  Fecifork  (Fxcifurca^ 
the  anal  fork  on  which  the  larvae  of  Cassida^  etc.,  carry  their 
faeces. 

Feck1  (fek).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  5-6 
fek,  6  fecc,  feet.  [app.  aphetic  f.  EFFECT  sbJ] 

1 1.  =  EFFECT  2  b.  The  purport,  drift,  tenor,  or 
substance  (of  a  statement,  intention,  etc.).  Some- 
times coupled  \\ii\i  form.  ?  Obs. 

With  first  quot.  cf.  Chaucer  Merck,  T.  153  Theflfecte  of 
his  entente. 

c  1500  Lancelot  2938  This  is  the  fek  of  our  entent.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  684  In  forme  and  feet  as  it  we.s 
wont  to  be.  cigSo  A.  SCOTT  in  Sibbald  Chron.Scot.  Poetry 
III.  148  Wald  ye  fairse*  the  forme,  The  fassoun,  and  the  fek, 
Ye  suld  it  fynd  inorme,  With  bawdry  yow  to  blek.  1600 
HEYWOOD  i  Ediv.  IV^  iv.  iv,  So  the  feck  . .  of  all  your  long 
purgation,  .is  no  more,  .but  the  King  wants  money. 

2.  [Cf.  EFFECT  i  b.]     Efficacy,  efficiency,  value ; 
hence,  vigour,  energy. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  617  Quhilk  semis  weill  to  be 
Of  lytill  fecc  or  git  auctoritie.  1597  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie 
fy  State  631  Thayarmaire  faschious  nor  of  feck.  1789  BURNS 
Elegy  on  1788,  22  Eighty-eight . .  gied  you  . .  E'en  monie  a 
plack,  and  monie  a  peck,  Ye  ken  yoursels,  for  little  feck. 
1811  WILLAN  W.  Riding  Gloss.,  Feck,  might,  activity,  zeal, 
abundance.  1823  GALT  R.  Gilhaize  III.  169  Your  laddie 
there's  owre  young  to  be  o*  ony  fek  in  the  way  o'  war. 

3.  Amount,  quantity.    The  (most}  feck  :  the  bulk, 
greatest  part,  '  practically  the  whole*. 

The  corresponding  sense  of  EFFECT  so.  was  not  recognized 
in  its  proper  place  in  this  Dictionary,  but  an  example  of  it 
prob.  occurs  in  Chaucer  Fr.  Tale  1 53 '  My  purchas  is  theffect 
of  al  my  rente ',  which  may  be  rendered  '  My  gains  are  the 
feck  of  all  my  income*. 

£1470  HENRY  Wallace  vin.  700  Swa  sail  we  fend  the  fek 
of  this  regioun.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II  526  The 
lordis.  .for  the  most  feet,  Amang  thame  self  held  Donewald 
suspect,  a  1774  FERGUSSON  Leith  Races  Poet.  Wks.  (1845) 
35  Great  feck  gae  hirplin  hame  like  fools,  The  cripple  lead 
the  blind.  1794  BURNS  Carle  of  Kellybum  Braes  53,  I  hae 
been  a  devil  the  feck  o'  my  life.  1822  W.  J.  NAPIER  Pract. 
Store-Farm.  266  '  I  hope  you  have  lost  none.'  '  No  mony.' 


[f. 


«-  (see 


a  rare  feckon't.'  1887  STEVENSON  Merry  Men  139  'Hehad 
a  feck  o'  books  \vi'  him  — mair  than  had  ever  been  seen  before 
in  a'  that  presbytery. 

t  Peck^.    Obs.    Also  fack.     [var.  of  FAIR  sb.] 

One  of  the  stomachs  of  ruminants ;  ?  the  omasum 
or  manyplies. 
1701   GREW  CosntoL  Sacra  i.   v.  29  Three  Stomachs: 


125 

the  Panch,  the  Read  and  the  Feck.  1736  PEGGE  Keuticisins 
(E.  D.  S.),  Fack  of  a  bullock  ;  thatstomach  that  receives  the 
herbage  first,  and  from  whence  it  is  resumed  into  the  mouth 
to  be  chew'd.  1887  in  Kent  Gloss. 

Fecket  i/c'ket).  Sc.     An  under  waistcoat. 

1795  BURNS  To  Mr.  Mitchell  iv,  [Death]  gat  me  by  the 
fecket,  And  sair  me  sheuk.  1810  AINSLIE  Tain  o  the  Ballock 
in  Pilgr.  Land.  Burns  242  Wi  a  fecket  sae  fu',  an'  a  stocking 
sae  stent.  1851  Glasgow  Fast  §  Present  \.  138  Flannels 
and  feckets  will  festoon  all  the  windows. 

Feckfol  ^fe-kful),0.  Also  7  fectful.  [f.  FECK! 

+  -FUL.]     Efficient,  vigorous,  powerful. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (1885)  108  Gif  he 
be  feckful,  and  haue  grace  to  correct  maneris  in  wicked 
persones.  1606  tr.  Rollock's  Lcct.  2  Tkess.  iv.  ii.  49  When 
boldnes  in  preaching  the  Gospell  is,  there  is  effectualnes  in 
it,  &  the  man  who  hes  this  boldnes,  is  a  fectfull  man.  1678 
R.  MAC\VARD  Let.  in  Scots  Worthies  (1826)  429  He  was 
the  most  faithful,  feckful  compassionate  and  indefatigable 
elder.  1721  RAMSAY  To  Will.  Starrat  27  Feckfu  folks  can 
front  the  bauldest  wind.  1722  W.  HAMILTON  Life  Wallace 
HI  28  Great  room  he  made  .  .Till  mony  a  feckful  Chiel  that 
Day  was  slain.  1811  WILLAN  W.  Riding  Gloss.t  Feckful^ 
strong  and  brawny. 

Hence  Pe'ckfally  adv. 

1723  MeWARp  Cont  endings  153  That  great  man  of  God, 
who  nath  so  faithfully,  so  fectfully,  and  so  zealously  served 
his  Generation. 

Peckins:  see  FEGS. 

Feckless  (fe'kles),  a.  Also  7  fectless.  Ori- 
ginally Sc.  and  north,  dial.,  but  now  not  infrequent 
in  literary  use.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.]  Of  things  : 
Ineffective,  feeble,  futile,  valueless.  Of  persons, 
their  actions  and  attributes  :  Destitute  of  vigour, 
energy,  or  capacity  ;  weak,  helpless. 

1599  JAS.  I  BafftX.  Aupov  (1682)  33  A  fecklesse  arrogant 
conceit  of  their  ^reatnes  and  power,  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE 
Sonn.  xix.  4  Their  feckles  flyting  is  not  worth  a  flie.  1619 
Z.  BOYD  Last  Battell  (1629)  242  My  Faith  is  both  faint  and 
fectlesse.  1612  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  91  Let  others 
take  their  silly,  feckless  heaven  in  this  life,  a  1774  FER- 
GUSSON  Hallowfair  Poet.  Wks.  (1845)  15  Wi'  that  he  gat 
anither  straik.  .That  gart  his  feckless  body  ache.  1823  CAR- 
LYLE  Early  Lett.  II.  252,  I  am  so  feckless  at  present  that 
I  have  never  yet  had  the  heart  to  commence  it.  1855 
MRS.  GASKELL  North  fy  S.  xxxvii,  Tm  a  poor  black  feckless 
sheep  —  childer  may  clem  for  aught  I  can  do.  1869  TROL- 
LOPE  He  Knew\\\,  (1878)  41  They're  feckless,  idle  young 
ladies. 

Hence  Pe'cklessly  adv  .,  in  a  feckless  manner  ; 
re'cklessness,  the  state  of  being  feckless  ;  want  of 
energy,  feebleness. 

1862  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Marzetfa  II.  iv.  71  Lamely,  fecklessly, 
incapably.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  362  Love  over- 
looketh  blackness  and  fecklessness.  •&$$  Athenaeum  21  Jan. 
82/3  Great  general  fecklessness  and  want  of  resource  in  not 
trying  to  save  the  ship  after  she  took  the  ground. 

Feckly  (fe-kli),  adv.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -LT2.] 

1  1.  Effectually,  indeed.  Obs. 

ri68o  [F.  SEMPILL]  Banishm,  Poverty  in  Watson  Collect. 
i.  14  Her..  kindness  which  I  fectlie  fand,  Most  ready  still 
for  my  behoof. 

2.  For  the  most  part,  mostly  ;  almost.  Also 
maist  feckly. 

a  1774  FERGUSSON  Poet.  Wks.  (1845),  Auld  age  maist  feckly 
glowers  right  dour  Upon  the  ailings  o*  the  poor.  1786  BURNS 
Inventory  29  Wheel  carriages  I  hae  but  few,  Three  carts, 
and  twa  are  feckly  new.  1846  Ball,  <$•  Songs  Ayrshire  Ser. 
i.  112  Tho*  she's  feckly  twice  my  age  I  lo'e  her  best  o'  ony. 
1891  H.  HALLIBURTON  Ochil  Idylls  90  Nae  doot  its  feckly 
wrang  to  lee. 

Feck(s  :  see  FEGS. 

Fecky,  see  FIKIE,  Sc. 

tFect,  v.  Ol's.  rare.    Aphet.  var.  of  INFECT. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydotfs  Quest.  Chirurg.  Q  ij  b,  Yf  the 
father  were  fecte.  1558-68  WARDE  tr.  Alexis*  Seer.  433, 
A  very  good  remedie..to  drive  it  away  after  he  is  fected 
with  it. 

t  Fe'Ctually,  adv.  Obs.  Aphetic  variant  of 
EFFECTUALLY. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  643,  1  telle  be  fectually  I  have 
thynges  to  seyn  to  be. 

Feculence  (fe'ki?/lens).  Also  8  feculance. 
[a.  F.  feculence^  ad.  L.  f&culentia,  f.  fsecttlentus  : 
see  FECULENT.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  feculent  ;  foul- 
ness. In 


^ 

1860  Sat.  Rev.  7  Apr.  433/2  The  fulness,  as  well  as  the 
feculence,  of  the  mercantile  body. 

2.  concr.  Feculent  matter  ;  dregs,  lees,  dross, 
scum.  Also  (now  chiefly)  in  stronger  sonic,  filth. 
lit.  andyS^. 

a  1648  DIGBY  Closet  Open.  (1617)  97  It  is  not  amiss  that 
some  feculence  lie  thick  upon  the  Ale.  1662  R.  MATHEW 
Unl.  Alch.  §  24.  17  How  forcibly  Nature  will  throw  out  the 
feculence.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  (1807)  60  Contriv'd  To 
draw  th'  earth's  purest  spirit,  and  resist  Its  feculence.  1742 
YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ii.  589  All  feculence  of  falsehood  long  thrown 
down.  1794  SULLIVAN  Vievt  Nat.  V.  365  Slaves  of  dulness 
and  ignorance,  who  drudge  in  feculance.  1802-3  tr.  Pallas' 
Trav.  (1812)  I.  86  Calcareous  constituents,  which  may  be 
easily  recognized  in  the  feculence  or  foam  of  the  sea.  1854 
BADHAM  Halieut.  116  Eel  .  .  often  taste  of  the  weeds  and 
feculence  where  they  dwell.  1855  FARADAY  in  B.  Jones 
Life  (1870)  II.  363  Near  the  bridges  the  feculence  rolled  up 
in  clouds. 

b.     =F.*CES  2. 

'733  CHKYNK  Eng.  Alalady  it.  vii.  §  3  The  Peristaltick 
Motion,  so  necessary,  .[to]  the  Expulsion  of  tlie  Feculence.^ 


FECUNDATE. 

t  Pe'CUlency.  Obs.  Also  7  feculancy,  fcocu- 
lency.  [ad.  L.  feculciUia  :  see  prec.  and -KNCY.] 

1.  =  FECULENCE  i. 

1651  BIGGS  Neiv  Disp.  p  85  Mortality,  feculency,  and 
turbulency.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  viii.  122  Nothing 
of  impure  sulphureous  fxculency.  1671)  J.  GOODMAN  Penit. 
Pardoned  in.  v.  (1713)  347  Spiritual  Bodies  ..  raised  and 
sublimed  from  this  drossy  feculency. 

2.  =  FECULENCE  2  ;  lit.  andj&>.  In//.  Impurities. 

1607  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1653)  811, 1  cold  never  as  yet  finde 
. .  drossy  matter,  or  other  feculency.  1655-87  H.  MORE  App. 
Antid.\ij\'2)  215  The  feculency  of  urine,  that  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  glass.  1680  BOYLE  Scept.  Chem.  vi.  418  That 
crust  or  dry  feculancy  . .  called  Tartar.  1772  JACKSON  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  6  The  reciprocal  attraction  of  the 
particles  of  isinglass  and  the  feculencies  of  the  beer.  1822 
BURROWES  Cycl.  X.  287/1  The  liquor  sometimes  thickens  too 
fast  to  permit  the  feculencies  to  rise  in  the  scum. 

Feculent  (fe-kitflent),  a.  Also  6  feaculent, 
7-9  feculent,  [a.  Fr.  feculent,  ad.  'L.fxculentus, 
i.fxc-jfaex'.  see  F^CES  and -ULENT.] 

1.  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  faeces  or  dreys ; 
abounding  with  sediment  or  impurities ;  thick, 
turbid.  Now  usually  with  stronger  sense  ;  Laden 
or  polluted  with  filth  ;  foul,  fetid. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.Alch.  in.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  140  Feculent 
feces.  1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  v.  81  The  grosse  and 
feaculent  part  of  blood.  1607  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1608)  71 
Any  feculent  or  dreggy  refuse.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies 
in.  iii.  445  A  misty  Air,  Fog  and  Fteculent.  (1x703  BUR- 
KITT  On  N.  T.  Rev.  xxii.  i  A  river,  not  of  muddy  or  feculent 
water,  but  clear  as  crystal.  1777  HOWARD  Prisons  Eng.  (1780) 
8  Air  which  has  performed  its  office  in  the  lungs,  is  feculent 
and  noxious.  1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  469  The  evacuation 
of  faeculent  matter. 

fig'  1*53  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I-  3°°  Such  feculent  stuff. 
1660  WATERHOUSE  Anns  fy  Arm.  200  Heralds,  .distinguish- 
able from  the  fseculent  plebs  . .  by  their  gay  Coats,  a  1754 
NORTH  Exam.  n.  v.  §  93  (1740)  373  Every  Word  here  is 
feculent  and  stinks.  1866  Land.  Rev.  4  Aug.  130/1  The  most 
feculent  corruptions  of  modern  civilization. 

*t"  2.  Covered  with  faeces  ;  filthy.  Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  it.  vii.  61  Both  his  handes  most  filthy 
feculent. 

Feculite  (fe-ki#toit).  Chem.  [f.  FJECULA  + 
-ITK.]  (See  quot.) 

1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Feculite,  a  term  given  to  pulverulent 
vegetable  substances  . .  which  are  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid  yield  oxalic  and  malic  acids. 

Fecund  (fe-k»nd,  frktmd),  a.  Forms :  5-7 
fecond,  5  fecounde,  7  foecund,  6-  fecund. 
[a.  F.  fecQnd>  ad.  L.  fecundtis  fruitful.  In  the 
i6th  c.  the  spelling  was  refashioned  after  Lat.] 

1.  Of  animals,  the  earth,  etc. :  Capable  of  pro- 
ducing offspring  or  vegetable  growth  abundantly  ; 
prolific,  fertile.  In  lit.  sense  somewhat  arch. 

c  1420  Pallad,  on  tJusb.  i.  77  Make  a  dyche,  and  yf  the 
moolde  abounde  And  wol  not  in  agayne,  it  is  fecounde. 
Ibid.  i.  985  That  wol  make  all  fecundare  On  every  side. 
1537  tr.  Latiwer's  2nd  Serin,  bef.  Convocation  i.  42  He  was 


Animals  fecond  enough.    1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  «._, 
The  most  Benign  and  Fecund  Begetter  of  all  things.     1721 
BRADLEY  \Vks.  Nature  30  The  Nourishment  and  Growth  of 
the  Embrio  Seed  after  its  Germe  is  made  fecund. 
b.  transf.  andySJf. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  in.  (1560)  294/2  Al  your  workes  be  cleped 
fecond.  1793  J.  WILLIAMS  Authentic  Mem.  Warren 
Hastings  54  The  most  considerable,  .of  Mr.  Burke's  poli- 
tical apophthegms  seem  to  quit  their  fecund  parent  .  .when 
they  are  matured.  1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  vi.  §  4.  166 
This  is.  .fecund  of  other  fault  and  misfortune.  1854  Fraser* s 
Mag.  XLIX.  19  The  printing  presses  of  Paris.. so  prolific 
and  fecund  in  all  kind  of  fruit.  i884.Y<7/.  Rev.  14  June  784/2 
The  most  brilliant  and  fecund  era  in  the  history  of  music. 

2.  Producing  fertility,  fertilizing.  Cf.  FECUN- 
DITY 5. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  it.  x.  289  We  are  troubled  with 
Aquatique  Signs,  as  if  our  Aspect  was  most  Foecund.  1827 
I.  F.  COOPER  Prairie  II.  xv.  28  Which  yielded,  in  return 
for  the  fecund  gift,  a  scanty  growth  of  grass. 

Hence  Pe-cundness,  the  state  of  being  fecund. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Fecundate  (fe-kifod^t,  tf-kflnd^t),  v.  [f.  L. 
fecundat-  ppl.  stem  of  fecunddre,  f.  fectindw 
fruitful.]  trans.  To  render  fruitful  or  productive. 

a  1631  DONNE  Sernt.  xxxt.  304  He . .  actuates  and  fecundates 
our  Soules.  1648  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  \\.  iv.  §  4 
(1653)  77  These  meditations,  .may. .  fecundate  ev'n  the  best 
mould  they  fall  upon.  1830  NEALE  Med.  Hymns  (1867)  no 
Paradise  . .  is  fcecundated  With  the  waters  irrigated  From 
these  rills.  1863  Jrttl.  Pract.  Med.  4-  Surg.  Oct.,  Fresh 
researches  may  possibly  fecundate  this  ingenious  applica- 
tion. 1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  203 
Even  the  Trouveres  . .  could  fecundate  a  great  poet  like 
Chaucer. 

absol.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.  vii.  352  It  may 
be  thought  that  Mandrakes  may  fecundate  since  Poppy  hath 
obtained  the  Epithite  of  fruitfull. 

b.  esp.  To  make  the  female  (individual  or  organ) 
fruitful  by  the  introduction  of  the  male  element ; 
to  impregnate. 

1721  BRADLEY  Wks.  Nature  31  Guarded  with  Petals  or 
other  Membranes ;  and  yet  are  fecundated  by  the  Dust  of 
Male  Flowers.  1781-7  R.  WATSON  Chem.  Ess.  V.  144 
The  eastern  practice  of  fcecundating  the  female  palm  tree. 
1796  DE  SKRRA  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  503  The  gcrmen 
..is  probably  fecundated  through  its  receptaculum.  1876 


FECUNDATION. 

DARWIN  Cross-fcrtit.  i.  7  Nature  has  something  more  in 
view  than  that  its  own  proper  males  should  lecundatc 

Hence  Pe'oundated  ///.  a.  Pe'oundating  vbl. 
sb.   Fe'cundating  ptl.  a. 


•Jnd.  III.  250  The 

punctum  saliens  of  the  fecundated  egg.  1872  PEASLEE  Ovar. 

Tumours  12  The  fecundated  ovum  increases  in  size  while 


traversing  the  oviduct.    1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv. 
ii.  TOO  The  Fecundating  Principle.      1721  BRADLEY  Wks. 


No. 

452  ThisTecu'ndating  force,  this  power  of  prompting  effor 
at  reproduction  is  possessed  by  every  writer.  1880  HIJXLI 
Crayfish  i.  39  The  fecundating  material  itself  is  a  thickish 
fluid.  1884  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Fecundating  corpuscles,  the 
spermatozoa.  Fecundating  dust,  the  pollen  of  plants. 

Fecundation  (fe-,  Slrfnd^'Jao).  [n.  of  action 
f.  ~L.  fecundare :  see  prec.  and  -ATION.]  The  pro- 
cess of  fecundating  ;  fertilization,  impregnation. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.,  Or  that  ye 
make  fecondacyon.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vn. 
vii.  350  A  common  conceit,  that  Rachel  requested  these 
plants  as  a  medicine  of  fecundation.  1721  BRADLEY  Wks. 
Nature  31  This  Fecundation  is  done  by  the  help  of  the 
Wind,  which  conveys  the  prolifick  Dust  into  the  1  ubes  of 
the  Pestils.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  P/iys.  (ed.  2)  486  Every- 
thing indicates  that  the  contact  of  the  Spermatozoon  with 
the  Ovulum  is  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  act  of  fecunda- 

'r'ecundator  (fe'-,  ffkdfod^tai).  [agent-n.  f. 
~L.jecundare:  see  FECUNDATE.  Cf.  f.fecondateur^ 
One  who  or  that  which  fecundates. 

1883  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  Field  of  Disease  in.  I.  vii,  789 
There  may  the  filarial  disease  exist,  with  the  mosquito  as  the 
fecundator  and  carrier. 

Fecundatory  (ftktrndatari),  a.  [f.FECUNDATE- 

+  -ORY.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  fecundation. 

1839  Fraser's  Mag.  XX.  208  The  heavens,  light,  and  fire, 
or  the  fecundatory  powers  of  nature. 

tFecu'ndify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FECUND  + 
-(I)FY.]  =  FECUNDATE. 

1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).  1763  Nat.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg. 
82/2  The  eggs  are  deposited  almost  immediately  after  they 
are  fecundified, 

Fecundity  (f/ko'nditi).  [ad.  L.  fecundilal-em 
fruitfulness,  f  fecundus:  see  FECUND  and  -ITY. 
Cf.  T.ficondiU1.] 

L  Of  female  animals  :  The  faculty  of  reproduc- 
tion, the  capacity  for  bringing  forth  young ;  pro- 
ductiveness. 

1447  BoKENHAM.So'»lfj's(Roxb.)5o  Whan  thou.  .hastfecun- 
dyte  Than  schul  they  yiftes  acceptable  be.  1607  TOPSELL 
Four-/.  Beasts  (1673)  217  The  foecundity  of  the  beast  that 
beareth  them.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Bee,  His  Fecun- 
dity is  such  almost  throughout  the  Year,  that  [etc.].  1775 
JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr,  7  They  multiply  with  the  fecundity 
of  their  own  rattlesnakes.  1856  GRINDON  Life  ix.  (1875) 
112  The  most  astonishing  examples  of  fecundity  occur 
among  fishes  and  insects. 

2.  Bot.  The  faculty  or  power  of  germinating. 

1691  RAY  Creation  (1714)  300  Some  seeds  that  retain  their 
Fecundity  forty  Years.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fecundity. .  in 
Botany,  the  capacity  of  a  seed  for  germination. 

3.  Of   the    earth :    The    quality   of   producing 
abundantly ;  fertility. 

c  1420  Pallad.  OH  Husb.  i.  57  Ffecunditee  thowe  see  thus 
in  this  lande,  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  320  The  . . 
fecundite  or  plentuosenes  of  the  soyle.  1548  HALL  Chron. 
Hen.  VII  an.  12.  41  a,  The  Cornyshe  men  inhabityng  the 
least  parte  of  the  realme  . .  and  without  all  fecunditee,  com- 
pleyned  and  grudged  greatly.  1622  T.  SCOTT  Belg.  Pismire 
2  The  Earth  , .  prevented  thy  desires  with  overflowing 
fecunditie.  1718  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  II. 
xx.  §  7  It  [the  Earth]  has  never  failed,  nor  entirely  lost  its 
Foecundity.  1843  PHESCOTT  Mexico  iv.  vii.  (1864)  251  The 
marvellous  fecundity  of  the  soil. 

4.  Productiveness  in  general,  the  faculty  or  power 
of  being  fruitful,  fertility :  a.  of  material  things. 

'555  EDEN  Decades  266  It  noryssheth  the  fecunditie  of 
thynges  generate.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trar. 
137  This  fecundity  lasts  all  night,  till  the  returne  of  the 
Sunne  makes  both  the  flowers  and  leaves  drop  off.  1721 
BRADLEY  Wks.  Nature  102  That  Fecundity,  which,  .antient 
Physicians  . .  attributed  to  a  Sympathy,  or  Love  among 
Trees.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stnd,  Nat.  (1799) 
I.  573  It  is  not  the  heat  of  the  Tropics  which  gives  to  this 
tree  a  fecundity  so  constant,  and  so  varied.  1836  MAC- 
CILLIVRAY  tr.  Humboldt's  Trav.  xiv.  181  A  few  drops  of  a 
vegetable  fluid  impress  us  with  an  idea  of  the.  .fecundity  of 
nature.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  HI.  vi.  93  The 
monks  seemed  to  multiply  with  greater  fecundity  than  the 
population  of  the  most  flourishing  cities. 
D.  of  immaterial  things. 

1621  DONNE  Serin,  xliii.  427  The  Fecundity  of  the  words. 
1691  RAY  Creation  (1714)  18  A  demonstrative  Proof  of  the., 
feccundity  of  His  Wisdom  and  Power.  1789  BENTHAM 
Princ.  Legist,  xii.  §  17  The  mischief,  .is.  .in  point  of  fecun- 


-  j  -.  .».icy,  which 

can  adorn  whatever  it  touches. 

5.  The  capacity  for  making  fruitful  or  productive, 
fertilizing  power. 

1642  H.  MORE  Inanortal.  of  Souls  in.  iii.  169  The  fixed 
sunne  . .  through  his  fecundity  Peoples  the  world  1680 
MORDEN  Geog.  Red.  (1685^  443  The  River  Nilus  is  famous 
for  its  Greatness  and  Facundity.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph. 
144  The  ancients  thought  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile  must 
have  some  power  of  fecundity.  1868  PEARD  Water-Farm. 
xii.  120  The  fecundity  of '  the  springs '. 


126 

Fecundize  (fe'-,  frk&uUiz  ,  v.  [f.  FECUND  + 
-IZE.I  =  FECUNDATE. 

,8*8  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  652  It  fecundizes 
the  imagination  with  poetic  forms. 

t  Fecu'ndous,  a.  Obs.     Also  7  fecundious. 
[f.  as  prec.  +-(i)ous.]  =  FECUND. 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wki.  I.  103  The  . .  ^amOau 

fat  of  the  Goose's  Axungia.  1737  M.  GREEN  Sflm  4°8 
The  press  from  her  fecundous  womb  Brought  forth  the  arts 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  _ 

Fed  (fed),  sb.  U-S.  [Short  for  federalist.]  = 
FEDERALIST  sb.  2. 

1807  W.  IRVING  Life  <$•  Lett.  (1864)  I.  xii.  187,  I  had  three 
or  four  good  Feds  sprawling  around  me  on  the  floor. 

t  Fed,  fede,  «•  and  sb.  Ol>s.  Also  fedd,  feid, 
pi.  fede,  -es,  -is.  [app.  repr.  OE.  *&fsged  (weak 
decl.  *gefsegda,  -e),  pa.  pple.  of  yfsffM  (early  ME. 
ifseien,  iveien  to  set  at  variance:  see  I-FAY  v.), 
{.  iff  A  :  see  FOE.] 
A.  adj.  At  variance,  hostile. 

c  1250  To  Fortune  in  Old  Eng.  Misc.  86  Wyb  freemen  bu 
art  ferly  feid.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8535  (Cott.)  Cartage  . .  to 
rome  was  euer  fede. 


mai  noght  Hue  allane  wid  brede '.  Ibid.  23746  (Cott.)  Again 
vr  fedes  thrin  to  strijf,  vr  flexs,  bis  werld,  and  pe  warlau. 

Fed.,  obs.  form  of  FEUD  *M,  enmity. 

Fed  (fed),  ///•  <*•    [Pa-  PPIe-  °{  FEED  p-]    In 

various  senses  of  the  vb.  a.  Supplied  with  food  ; 
hence,  nourished  ;  lit.  and  fig.  Chiefly  with  adv. 
prefixed,  as  highly,  well  fed;  also  in  comb,  with 
prefixed  sb.,  as  in  bacon-,  bounty-,  grass-,  rump-, 
stall-fed,  etc.  (see  the  sbs.).  fb.  =  FATTED  (obs.). 

a.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  124/2  Fedd,  pastiis,  cibatus.     1579 
FULKE  Heskins'  Parl,  389  One  of  the  feeid  and  fed  seruants 
of  ys  Pope.     1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  u.  ii.  3,  I  will  shew 
my  selfe  highly  fed.    Itid.  u.  iv.  39  A  good  knaue  [faith, 
and  well  fed.     1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  378  His  fed 
imagination  . .  is  so  soone  made  to  sterue  againe.^    1887 
RUSKIN  Prxterita  II.  235  A  clear  dashing  stream,  not  ice  fed, 
but  mere  fountain  and  rainfall.   1892  R.  KIPLING  Barrack-r. 
Ballads  led.  2)  140  To  the  cod  and  the  corpse-fed  conger-eel. 

b.  1535  COVERDALE  Luke  xv.  27  Thy  father  hath  slayne 
a  fed  cafie  because  he  hath  receaued  him  safe  and  sounde. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  39  The  fox  follouit  the  fed  geise. 
a  1623  W.  PEMDLE  Worthy  Rec.  Lord's  Suffer  (1628)  61 
The  blood  of  bullocks,  and  fat  of  fed  beasts. 

3?edam,  obs.  form  of  FEYDOM. 

tFe'darie.  Obs.  Also  fcedarie,  federarie. 
[var.  of  feodary  FEUDABY,  q.  v. ;  but  used  by 
Shaks.  in  sense  due  to  erroneous  association  with 
L.  fcedus :  see  FEDERAL. 

The  form  federarie,  which  would  be  a  correctly  formed 
derivative  of  fcedits,  but  occurs  only  in  a  single  passage  of 
the  First  Folio,  is  perhaps  a  misprint  or  a  scholarly  correc- 
tion, as  the  usual  hrmfedarie  suits  the  metre  better.  The 
Second  Folio  and  most  subsequent  edd.  rt&A  feodarie,  -y, 
in  all  the  passages.] 

A  confederate,  accomplice. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  u.  iv.  122  Else  let  my  brother 
die,  If  not  a  fedarie  but  onely  he  Owe,  and  succeed  thy 
weaknesse.  1611  —  Cymb.  in.  ii.  21  Art  thou  a  Foedarie 
for  this  Act?  i6zx  —  Wint.  T.  11.  i.  90  Shee's  a  Traytor, 
and  Camillo  is  A  Federarie  with  her. 

II  Feddan  (feda'n).  Also  fedan.  [Arab.  ^Ijj 
fadiin,  faddan  a  yoke  of  oxen ;  an  acre.]  An 
Egyptian  measure  of  land,  a  little  more  than  an 
English  acre  in  extent. 

a  1817  BURCKHARDT  Arabic  Proa.  (1830)  134  A  piece  of 
ground  comprising  seventeen  feddans.  1877  M'CoAN  Egypt 
as  it  is  ix.  183  The  small  proprietors  who  own  from  fifty  to 
several  hundred  feddans.  1882  Standard  13  Oct.  5/4  Two 
hundred  thousand  fedans  or  acres  of  land. 

t  Fe'ddle,  sb.  Obs.  In  5  fedill,  7  fedle.  [perh. 
repr.  (with  some  change  of  sense)  QE.fedels  fatted 
bird,  {.fedan  to  FEED.]  One  who  is  made  much 
of ;  a  pet,  favourite.  Also  attrib. 

[a  800  Corpus  Gloss.  A  467  A  Itilia,  foedils.  c  1000  Suppl. 
SElfric's  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  too  A  Itilis,  fedels.]  a  1400-50 
par  fand  bai  bridis.  .of  febir  fresch  as  any  fame,  as  ere  J?ir 
fedill  down's,  bat  [etc.].  l6llCoTGR.,  Bedaud,  a  fedle,  minion, 
fauourite.  Ibid.,  Cochonner.  .make  a  fedle  of.  <zl693URQU- 
HART  Rabelais  in.  xviii.  146  It  will  be  my  dainty  Fedle- 
darling. 

t  Fe'ddle,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  (See 
quot.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Cadeler,  to  cocker,  pamper,  fedle,  cherish, 
make  much  of.  Ibid.,  Mignoter,  to  dandle,  feddle. 

Hence  t  Fe'ddled  ///.  a.    f  Pe'ddling  vbl.  sb. 

1611  COTGR.,  Cadeli,  -ee,  cockered,  pampered,  fedled, 
cherished.  Ibid.,  Mignotise,  a  dandling,  fedhng,  cockering. 

Feddom,  obs.  form  of  FATHOM. 

Fede,  var.  of  FADE  a.1,  and  FEUD  rf.l,  enmity. 

Feder,  obs.  form  of  FATHER,  FEATHER. 

Federacy  (fe-derasi).  [f.  late  L.  fcederaltis 
FEDERATE///.  «.,  after  CONFEDERACY  ;  see  -ACY.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  joined  by  a  treaty;  an 
instance  of  this,  an  alliance,  rare. 


-—--—.  w........  »*(*..,  *,v*mc  tiiiicuLig  e racy  o  arms. 

^.  A  body  of  federated  states;  =  CONFEDERACY  3,. 

1803  Edin.  Rev.  I.  354  To  render  Europe  a  united  whole 

'$'nilself"agreatfederacy.i8«2BROUGHAM.oV//.(>Arf.i%-. 

58  1  he  central  government  in  a  Federacy  is  of  necessity  feeble. 


FEDERALISM. 

Federal  (fe'deral),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7-8  foederal. 
fa.  F.  federal,  f.  L.  type  *J~ccderal-is,  f.  fm/er-, 
fmiits  covenant  (:— pre-Lat.  *l>hoiillies-~)  cognate 
\v\\hftdes  FAITH.]  A.  adj. 

1.  fa.  gen.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  covenant, 
compact,  or  treaty.  Obs. 

1660  STILLINGKL.  Iren.  i.  iv.  (1662)  91  The  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  which  was  the  main  thing  intended  here  as  a 
fcederal  rite.  1701  GREW  Cosm.  Sacra  in.  iv.  113  The 
Romans  compelrd  them  . .  contrary  to  all  Kcederal  Right 
and  Justice,  .to  part  with  Sardinia.  1789  (J.  Wlimt  *S«r£fonM 
(1853)  336  Not  so  the  sage:  inspired  with  pious  awe  He 
hails  the  federal  arch.  1825  T.  JEFFERSON  Autobiog.  Wk,. 
1859  I.  15  Our  connection  had  been  federal  only,  and  was 
now  dissolved  by  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

b.  spec.  (Theol.)  Pertaining  to  or  based  upon  the 
Covenant  of  Works,  or  Covenant  of  Grace.  Also, 
Constituting  or  expressing  a  covenant  entered  into 
by  an  individual  with  God.  See  COVENANT  sb.  8. 

Federal  theology :  the  system  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
covenants  made  by  God  with  Adam  as  representing  man- 
kind, and  with  Christ  as  representing  the  Church.  Federal 
head  := covenant-head  (COVENANT  sf.  10  b),  applied  to  Adam 
and  Christ. 


71  Our  restitution  and  accesse  to  the  first  fcederall  condition. 
1673  True  Worsh,  God^  30  The  Sacrament  of  Christs  Body 
ana  Blood  . .  being  a  Faederal  Banquet.  1737  WATEHLANIJ 
Eucharist  424  The  Service  of  the  Holy  Communion  carries 
in  it  something  of  a  federal  Nature,  is  a  kind  of  covenanting 
or  stipulating  Act.  a  1800  COWPER  On  Milton's  P.  L .  Wks. 


ponents  of  'federal'  theology,         .  .    . 

the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  such  an  extent  that  [etc.]. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  that 
form  of  government  in  which  two  or  more  states 
constitute  a  political  unity  while  remaining  more 
or  less  independent  with  regard  to  their  internal 
affairs. 

This  sense  arises  from  the  contextual  meaning  of  phrases 
Wat  federal  union,  in  which  the  adj.  was  originally  used  in 
sense  i  a. 

[1707  SETON  Sp.  in  Sc.  Parlt.  in  Parl.  Hist.  VI.  App.  142 
Sweden  and  Denmark  were  united  by  a  foederal  compact 
under  one  monarch.]  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  (1783) 
II.  197  The  celebrated  league,  that  united  the  Five  Nations 
in  Canada  into  a  federal  republic.  1787  J.  BARLOW  Oration 
4  July  8  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  foederal  system. 
1832  LEWIS  Use  <$•  Ab.  Pol.  Terms  x.  88  A  federal  govern- 
ment is  when  an  union  is  formed  between  several  States. 
1837  CALHOUN  Wks.  III.  166  The  party  who  believed  that 
this  was  a  Federal  Republic.  1851  HT.  MARTI  NEAU  I  list.  Peace 
(1877)  III.  v.  xii.  149  The  scheme  of  constituting  a  federal 
union  of  the  British  North  American  provinces.  1874  STUBBS 
Const.  Hist.  (1875)  I.  ii.  26  There  was  not.  .any  federal  bond 
among  the  several  tribes. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  political  unity  so  con- 
stituted, as  distinguished  from  the  separate  states 
composing  it. 

1789  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1850)  II.  576  They  have  passed 
a  billrendering  every  person  holding  any  federal  office  in- 
capable of  holding  at  the  same  time  any  State  office.  1796 
WASHINGTON  Let.  Writings  1802  XIII.  342  One  or  other  of 
the  proprietors  in  the  Federal  City.  1844  THIRLWALL  Greece 
VIII.  Ixi.  83  The  federal  sovereignty  resided  in  the  general 
assembly.  1876  MATHEWSG?/M<I££  XXL  198  It  was  not  until 
several  years  after  the  declaration  of  Independence  (1776) 
that  a  Federal  coinage  was  issued.  1891  Speaker  ii  July 
36/1  Into  both  federal  and  cantonal  legislation  the  Refe- 
rendum has  been  introduced. 

3.  U.S.  Hist.  a.  Favouring  the  establishment  of 
a  strong  federal,  i.e.  central  government. 

1788  Land.  Mag.  21  [The  people  of  Massachusetts]  for- 
ward in  promoting  the  foederal  interest.  1789  T.  JEFFER- 
SON Writ.  (1850)  II.  576  Everywhere  the  elections  are 
federal.  1796  MORSE  Artier.  Geog.  I.  587  Marylanders  . . 
are  in  general  very  federal.  1839  CALHOUN  Wks.  III.  391 
He  [Hamilton]  U  the  ..  impersonation  of  the  national  or 
Federal  School.. as  Jefferson  is  of  the  State  Rights  Re- 
publican School.  1888  BRVCE  Amer.  Comitrw.  II.  ill.  liii. 
332  The  disappearance  of  the  Federal  party  between  1815 
and  1820  left  the  Republicans  matters  of  the  field. 

b.  In  the  American  Civil  War  of  1861-65 :  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Northern  or  Union  party,  or 
its  supporters,  troops,  etc. 

1861  O.  W.  HOLMES  Pages  Jr.  Old  Vol.  Life  (1801)  2 
A  sad  disaster  to  the  Federal  army.  1863  DICEY  Federal 
St.  II.  341  The  stories  of  the  barbarities  and  cruelties 
inflicted  by  the  Confederates  on  Federal  prisoners.  1878 
N.  Amer.  Ret'.  CXXVI.  258  A  loud  Federal  cheer  was 
heard,  proving  Jackson  to  be  hard  pressed. 

4.  United  in  a  league,  allied,  confederated,  rare. 
1867  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Virgil's  /Eneid  105  No  fleet  of  mine 

was  federal  'gainst  Troy. 

B.  sb.  Chiefly  //.  One  on  the  side  of  the  Union 
in  the  American  Civil  War  of  1861-65  !  "/•  a 
soldier  in  the  Northern  army. 

1870  A.  H.  STEPHENS  Hist.  War  belw.  States  II.  xxiii. 
582  Two  grand  campaigns  were  now  again  clearly  developed 
by  the  Federals.  1871  SIR  S.  NORTHCOTE  Life,  Lett,  tj 
JJ:«ries(i&go)  II.  38  Timidly  putting  in  a  plea  for  a  few 
flowers  to  two  or  three  graves  of  Federals  also. 

Federalism  fe-deraliz'm).  [ad.  f.federalisme, 
f.  feJh-al:  see  FEDERAL  and  -ISM.]  The  federal 
principle  or  system  of  political  organization  (see 
FEDERAL  a.  2  a)  ;  advocacy  of  this  principle.  In 
U.S.  Hist,  the  principles  of  the  Federal  party:  see 
FEDERAL  3  a. 


FEDERALIST. 


1793  BURKE  Polity  of  Allies  Wks.  VII.  133  We  see  every 
man  that  the  jacobins  chuse  to  apprehend,  .conveyed  to 
prison,  .whether  he  is  suspected  of  royalism,  or  federalism, 
moderantism,  democracy  royal,  or  [etc.].  1804  SOUTHEY  in 
Ann.  Rev.  II.  207  Federalism  would  have  been  too  loose 
a  tie.  1843  WHITTIER  Democr.  $  Slavery  Prose  Wks.  1889 
III.  112  State  after  state  revolted  from  the  ranks  of 
federalism.  1844  SIR  J.  GRAHAM  in  Croker  rapers  (1884) 
III.  xxiii.  20  In  Ireland  . .  Federalism  . .  with  growing  dis- 


content, is  gaining  ground.     1876  H.  C.  LODGE  mN.Amcr, 
Rev.  CXXIII.   116   T        ' 

Federalism  '. 


The  chapter  on  '  The  Treasury  and 


Federalist  (fe-deralist),  sb.  [ad.  Tf./MraOste  : 
see  FEDERAL  and  -IST.] 

1.  One  who  advocates  or  supports  federalism  or 
federal  union. 

1792  Explan.  New  Terms  in  A  nn.  Reg.  p.  xv,  Federalists, 
or  friends  to  a  federal  union  ;  such  as  that  . .  among  the 
United  States  of  America.  1794  BURKE  Pref.  Brissofs 
Addr.  Wks.  VII.  318  The  Girondin  faction  on  this  account 
received  also  the  name  of  federalists.  1851  GALLENGA 
Italy  II.  xii.  436  The  federalists  in  Switzerland  have  only 
yesterday  baffled  both  those  evil  powers.  1863  FAWCETT 
Pol.Econ,  n.  x.  (1876)  275  The  federalists  say  that  if  all  the 
productive  societies  are  in  direct  connection  with  the  Central 
Wholesale  Society  a  [etc.]. 

2.  U.S.  Hist.    A  member  or  supporter  of  the 
Federal  party.     See  FEDERAL  a.  3. 

1787  MADISON  in  Federalist  No.  10  Cherishing  the  spirit 
and  supporting  the  character  of  Federalists.  1837  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  30  The  federalists  are  the  great 
patrons  of  commerce.  1888  BRYCE  Ainer.  Coininw.  II.  in. 
Uii.  325  The  advocates  of  a  central  national  authority  had 
begun  to  receive  the  name  of  Federalists. 

3.  at/rib. 

1801  W.  DUPRE  Neolog.  Fr.  Diet.  117  Federalist  motions 
and  intrigues.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II 1. 289  The 
federalist  merchants  and  lawyers  consider  the  clergy  so 
little  fit  for  common  affairs  as  to  call  them  a  set  of  people 
between  men  and  women.  1876  A^.  Amer.  Rev.  July  130 
The  Federalist  party  was  a  very  remarkable  political  organ- 
ization. 

Hence  Federalrstie  a.,  inclined  to  federalism. 

1862  Part/tenon  26  July  398  Before  1848,  Italy  was  more 
'  federalistic '  than  umtanst. 

Federalization  (fe'deralaiz^'Jan).  [f.  next  4- 
•ATION.]  The  action  of  federalizing  or  the  state 
of  being  federalized. 

1864  in  WORCESTER  (citing  STILES).  1885  Pall  Mall  G. 
29  June  12/2  This  advantage  they  will  gain  by  the  federal- 
ization  of  the  fleet.  1890  Spectator  2  Aug.,  Obviously  the 
people  of  San  Salvador  do  not  desire  federalisation. 

Federalize  (fe-d£rabiz),  v.  [f.  FEDERAL  a.  + 
-IZE.]  a.  trans.  To  make  federal,  unite  in  federal 
union,  b.  To  decentralize ;  to  take  from  the 
central  authority  and  hand  over  to  federal  bodies 
in  the  state,  or  to  federal  states  in  a  union, 

1801  W.  DUPRE  Neolog.  Fr.  Diet.  116  FUiraliscr,  to 
federalize  ;  to  form  confederacies,  or  factions,  as  that  of  the 
Brissotines,  or  Girondistes.  1847  CRAIG,  Federalize,  to 
unite  in  compact,  as  different  states ;  to  confederate  for 
political  purposes.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  29  June  12/1  Advice 
which  may  be  condensed  into  one  short  sentence — Federalize 
the  fleet.  1885  Manch,  Exam.  6  July  5/2  We  are  asked  to 
federalise  our  institutions.  1889  Times  30  Oct.  8/2  He  was 
not  likely  to  suppose  that  we  could  federalize  a  part  of  a 
realm. 

Hence  Fe'deralized,  Fe'deralizing///.  adjs. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Apr.  11/2  He  established  in  Australia 
300  federalized  branches  of  the  National  League.  1889 
Spectator  9  Nov.  627/2  The  federalising  revolution  even 
Mr.  Morley  himself  ridicules. 

Federally  (fe-derali),  adv.  [f.  FEDERAL  a.  + 
-LT  -'.]  In  a  federal  manner,  a.  Theol.  On  the 
basis  or  faith  of  a  covenant,  b.  After  the  manner 
of  a  federation. 

1644-5  '"  Scobell  Acts  tf  Ord.  I,  (1658)  83  They  are 
Christians  and  federally  holy  before  Baptism.  1692  BURNET 
Past.  Care  viii.  94  A  share  in  all  which  is  there  Federally 
offered  to  us.  a  1703  BURKITT  On  N,  T.  Matt.  xxii.  33 
Their  souls  are  yet  alive,  fcedrally  alive  unto  God.  1843 
J.  MARTINEAU  Chr.  Life  (1867)  142  A  company  of  nations, 
federally  bound  of  God. 

t  FederalneSS  (fe-deralnes).  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  + -NESS.]  The  state  of  being  federal ;  federal 
character.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Federarie :  see  FEDAHIE,  Obs. 

Federate  (fe-der^t),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  'L.fa.'derat- 
ns,  pa.  pple.  oifaderdre :  see  next.] 

A.  adj.  Federated,  confederate,  allied,  in  league. 
1710  SHAFTESB.  Adv.  to  Author  n.  §  2.  83  Those  compos'd 

of  federate  Tribes,  or  mix't  Colonys.  1766  WARBURTON  A  I- 
liance  betiu.  Church  ff  State  11.  iii.  (ed.  4)  1^4  In  a  federate 
Alliance,  the  two  Societies  still  subsist  intire.  1808  G. 
EDWARDS  Pract.  Plan  i.  3  The  possibility  of  the  maritime 
superiority  of  France,  and  her  federate  powers.  tl855 
SINGLETON  Virgil\\.  427 [Me,]  who  have  followed  Trojans' 
fed'rate  arms.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Oct.  2/1  There  may 
..be  the  greatest  inequality  between  the  federate  States. 

B.  sb.  1.  One  of  the  parties  to  a  covenant. 
1671  FLAVEL  Fount.  Life  iii.  6  Redemption,  .differs  from 

the  Covenant  of  Grace . .  in  regard  of  the  Federates. 

2.  French  Hist.  Used  as  a  translation  of  Fr. 
flderL  a.  A  member  of  one  of  the  armed  associa- 
tions formed  during  the  first  French  Revolution, 
or  during  the  Hundred  Days  in  1815,  or  a  member 
of  the  Commune  in  1871.  b.  A  deputy  to  the 
Fete  of  the  Federation,  July  14,  1790. 

1792  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  49  They  invited  armed  federates, 
as  they  were  called,  in  July  1791,  to  Paris.  1837  CARLVI.K 
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Fr.  Rev,  n.  i.  xi,  From  all  points  of  the  compass,  Federates 
are  arriving.  1871  Echo  12  Apr.  3  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Government  of  Versailles  has  all  along  taken  a  wrong  esti- 
mate of  the  federates  of  the  Commune. 

Federate  (fe-dereT,  v.  [f.  L.  federal-  ppl. 
stem  of fa-derdre,  i.  fader-,  faedus;  see  FEDERAL.] 
a.  inlr.  To  enter  into  a  league  for  a  common 
object.  b.  trans.  To  band  together  as  a  league  ; 
to  organize  on  a  federal  basis. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  ll.  i.  viii,  Thus,  at  Lyons  . .  we 
behold  as  many  as  fifty,  or.  .sixty  thousand,  met  to  federate. 
1884  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Nov.  1/2  We  shall  be  compelled  to 
grant  Home  Rule,  and  Home  Rule  will  drive  us  irresistibly 
to  federate  the  empire.  1884  J.  DOUGLAS  in  io//i  Cent. 
Dec.  854  A  strong  recommendation  to  federate,  which  came 
from  a  Royal  Commission  . .  at  Melbourne.  1885  LOWE 
Bismarck  II.  162  Did  the  Chancellor  himself,  too,  dream  of 
federating  the  Continent  against  England '! 

Hence  Federated///,  a. ;  Fe-derating///.  a. 

1814  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  XII.  43  To  hold  them 
as  dependent  or  federated  states  rather  than  as  colonies. 
1883  W.  WESTGARTH  in  Pall  Hall  G.  22  Oct.  2/1  Although 
annexation  is  refused  to  Queensland,  to  a  federated  Austral- 
asia it  would  be  allowed.  1885  Ibid.  10  Jan.  1/2  The 
mutual  consent  of  the  federating  communities. 

Federation  (fedeW'Jsn).  [a.  F.  federation, 
acl.  L.  fcederdtion-em,  n.  of  action  {.fcederdre  :  see 
FEDERATE  v.  and  -ATION.] 

1.  The  action  of  federating  or  uniting  in  a  league 
or  covenant.     Now  chiefly  spec,  the  formation  of  a 
political  unity  out  of  a  number  of  separate  states, 
provinces,   or  colonies,  so   that   each  retains  the 
management  of  its  internal  affairs ;  a  similar  pro- 
cess applied  to  a  number  of  separate  societies,  etc. 

1721-1800  BAILEY,  Federation,  a  Covenanting.  1867 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  iii.  98  There  must  have 
been,  if  not  centralization,  at  any  rate  something  like 
federation.  1888  SIR  C.  G.  DUFFY  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Jan. 
27  If  federation  of  the  colonies  be  partly  accomplished. 

b.  Federation  of  the  (British)  Empire,  Imperial 
Federation  :  a  proposed  readjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  by 
which  the  colonies  would  share  with  the  mother 
country  the  control  and  the  cost  of  all  measures 
taken  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  empire 
as  a  whole. 

1885  MRQ.  LORNE  (title),  Imperial  Federation.  1886  Pall 
McillG.  16  June  ii/i  A  paper  was  read  by  Sir  George  F. 
Bowen  on  'The  Federation  of  the  British  Empire'..  He 
adopted  Mr.  Forster's  definition  of.  .Imperial  Federation — 
viz.,  such  a  union  of  the  mother  country  with  her  colonies 
as  would  keep  the  British  Empire  one  State  in  relation  to 
other  States,  through  the  agency  of  an  organisation  for 
common  defence,  and  a  joint  foreign  policy. 

2.  A  society  or  league  formed  for  joint  action  or 
mutual  support ;  now  chiefly,  a  body  formed  by  a 
number  of  separate  states,  societies,  etc.,  each  re- 
taining control  of  its  own  internal  affairs. 

Now  often  in  names  of  political  societies  and  trade-unions, 
as,  the  Miners'  Federation,  the  National  Liberal  Federation, 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  the  Shipping  Federation. 

1791  BURKE  App.  Whigs  Wks.  VI.  126  Is  he  obliged  . .  to 
keep  any  terms  with  those  clubs  and  federations?  1853 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  325  The  Batavian  federation. 
1859  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  11.  I.  Addr.  to  Rdr.  5  There 
would  be  a  federation  amongst  the  sensible.. people.  1861 
M.  PATTISON  Ets.  (1889)  I.  40  All  this  was  in  the  century 
preceding  the  formation  of  the  Hanseatic  federation.  1863 
H.  KINGSLEY  Hillyars  $  Burtons  Ixii,  The  Australian 
Federation . .  need  not  despair  of  finding  a  casus  belli  among 
themselves.  1893  Daily  News  14  Mar.  5/8  In  Durham  the 
Federation  means  the  union  of  the  Durham  collieries. 

3.  attrib. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  n.  iv.  ix,  Our  sublime  Federation 
Field  is  wetted  . .  with  French  blood.  1803  Western.  Gaz. 
8  Apr.  5/2  At  an  evening  meeting  Shipping  Federation  cards 
and  books,  .were  burnt. 

Hence  Federa'tionlst,  an  advocate  of  federation. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Apr.  5  The  object  of  the  Federa- 
tionists.  1887  Athenxum  28  May  703/1  The  federationist 
leaves  this  problem  '  outside  the  discussion '. 

Federatist  (fe-deratist).  [f.  FEDERATE  v.  + 
-IST.]  =  FEDERATIONIST. 

1884  J.  DOUGLAS  in  19/A  Cent.  Dec.  853  The  Imperial 
Federalists. 

Federative  (fe-der^tiv),  a.  [f.  L.  fadcrat- 
(see  FEDERATE  v.)  +  -IVE.  Cf.  F./eWratif,  -ive.] 

t 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  formation  of  a  cove- 
nant, league,  or  alliance.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1690  LOCKE  Govt.  n.  §  146  This  [power]  contains  the  Power 
of. .  Leagues  and  Alliances .  .and  may  be  called  Federative. 
1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rez>.  227  The  power  to  which  our  constitu- 
tion has  exclusively  delegated  the  federative  capacity  of 
this  kingdom.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  9  (1876)  697 
The  Scotch  proposals  of  a  federative  rather  than  a  legis- 
lative union  were  set  aside. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  federation ;  forming  part 
of  a  federation  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  federation. 

1781  GIBBON  Decl.  %  F.  Ixx.  (1828)  VIII.  395  A  vast., 
idea  of  uniting  Italy  in  a  great  federative  republic.  1825 
T.  JEFFERSON  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  78  Our  first  essay,  in 
America,  to  establish  a  federative  government  had  fallen  . . 
very  short  of  its  object.  1846  GROTE  Greece  II.  iv.  II.  430 
Argos,  with  the  federative  cities  attached  to  her.  1851 
GALLENGA  Italy  39  This  federative  work  developes  . .  diffi- 
culties. 

3.  Inclined  to  form  federations. 

1885  E.  C.  STF.DMAN  in  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  506  The 
numberless  corporations  of  the  federative  Saxon  race.    1886 


FEE. 

Blackw.  Max.  CXXXIX.  582  They  acquire  ..  a  sort  of 
clannish  and  federative  spirit. 

Hence  Pe'deratively  adv. 

1823  SOUTHEV  Hist.  Peiiins.  War  I.  51  All  the  inferior 
powers.. had  contracted,  .federatively  and  individually,  an 
alliance  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  1851  SIR  F.  PALGHAVK 
Norm,  fy  Eng.  I.  89  The  authorities  and  tribunals  federa- 
tively combined  in  our  political  constitution.  1854  ST.  ANDRE 
Land  of  Rejuge  55  Any  established  body  not  federatively 
constituted. 

t  Fe  deratory,  «.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ORY.]  =  FEDERATIVE  I. 

1602  Covt.  Grace  Conditional  56  When  God  for  his  part 
performs  the  federatory  action. 

tFe'dered,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L. 
fa-deratus  :  see  FEDERATE  a.  and  -ED1.]  Allied 
or  leagued  together. 

1382  WYCLIF  Prov.  xvii.  9  Who  with  an  other  sermoun 
reherceth,  seuereth  the  federed. 

Federo-,  used  by  Jefferson  as  combining  form 
of  FEDERAL  :  see  quots. 

1786  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  "•  I2>  *  nal?  applied  that 
[appellation]  of  Federo  Amencans  to  our  citizens.  1804 
Ibid.  (1830)  IV.  1 6  A  bastard  system  of  federo-republicanism 
[i.  e.  a  mixture  of  Federalist  and  Republican  principles]. 

T"  Fedifra'Ction.  Obs.  rare~l.  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*f(edifraction-em,  f.  fadus  compact  +  -fractionem 
a  breaking.  Cf.  next.]  Breach  of  covenant. 

1650  B.  DiscolliiHinium  45,  I  . .  shall  be  allowed  the  full 
benefit  of  all  the  . .  plenipotentiaries  and  fedifractions  that 
I.  .can  devise. 

t  Fedi'fragOUS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  fadifrag-us 
(i.foedus  compact  +  root  of  frangere  to  break)  + 
-ous.]  Compact-breaking,  faithless,  perfidious. 

1600  ABP.  ABBOTT  Exp.  Jonah  359  Perfidious,  and  fedi- 
fragous,  and  barbarous  Princes.  1651  C.  Love's  Case  53 
Such  desultory  and  fedifragous  practices. 

absol.  1632  VICARS  tr.  Visits SEneid-m.  384  Jove,  .whose 
thunders  great  Do  truces  tie,  fright  the  fedifragous. 

Fedill,  earlier  form  of  FEDULE  sb.  Obs. 

tFe'ding.  Obs.  rare. 

1506  Ord.  Chr.  Men  (W.  de  Worde)  I.  iii.  33,  I  the  com- 
mande  . .  acursed  spyryte  fedynge  \spiritus  imtnunde]  that 
thou  go  thy  wayes.  1551  Cray's  N.  1 ".  Gift  in  Furnivall 
Ball.fr.  MSS.  1.  419  They  clerelye  deface  vs  with  theire 
popishe  fedynges  \rime~vjd.  proceedynges]. 

t  Fe'dity.  Obs.  Also  6  feditee,  7  fcedity. 
[ad.  L.fa-dltat-em,  f.fadus  foul :  see  -ITT.] 

1.  Foulness,    impurity,  loathsomeness,   whether 
moral  or  physical. 

1542  UDALL  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  6  Xenocrates. . 
began  sumwhat  to  declare  of  the  feditee  of  riot  and 
drunkeness.  a  1619  FOTHERBY  A  tJteom.  i.  xi.  §  4  (1622)  116 
All  these  delicacies,  .when  they  come  into  the  belly,  they 
are  wrapt  vp  together,  in  one  and  the  same  fcedity.  1649 
BP.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  iv.  x.  (1654)  375  The  fcedity  and  un- 
naturalness  of  the  match,  a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  (1658)  342 
Being  conscious,  .of  the  feditie  of  his  own  desire.  1657 
TOMLINSON  Rcnou's  Disp.  186  The  . .  fedity  of  the  skin. 
1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

2.  //.   Foul  or  disgusting  practices. 


..  .1.  9  All  the  supei 

Religion.  1675  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  a.  23  Charging 
them,  .with  the  devouring  of  their  own  Children .  .and  many 
other  fedities.  1755  G.  LAVINGTON  Moravians  compared 
65  Some  Fedities  common  amongst  the  Gnosticks,  not  fit  to 
be  named. 

Fedme,  fe}>me,  obs.  forms  of  FATHOM. 

Fedylle,  obs.  form  of  FIDDLE. 

t  Fee,  sb.l  Obs.  Forms  :  i  floh,  f6o,  1-3  feoh, 
3-4  feo,  3  south,  veo,  2-3  feh,  2  Orm.  fehh,  2-6 
fe,  (3  fuel,  feih),  5-7  fie,  (6  Sc.  fye),  3-7  fee. 
[Common  Teut.  and  Aryan :  OE.  feoh,  fioh,  fto, 
str.  neut.,  corresp.  to  OFris.  fia,  OS.  fehu  cattle, 
property  (Du.  vee  cattle),  OHG.  fthu,fehu  cattle, 
property,  money  (MHG.  vihe,  vehe,  and  mod.Ger. 
vith  has  only  the  sense  cattle),  ON. //cattle,  pro- 
perty, money  (Da.  fee  cattle,  beast,  Sw.  fa  beast), 
Goth,  faihu  property,  money  :-OTeut.  *fehu  :— 
OAryan  *plku-,  whence  also  Skr.  pacu  masc.,  L. 
peril  neut.  cattle  (cf.  L.  peciinia  money).] 

1.  Live  stock,  cattle,   whether  large  or  small. 
Wild  fee:  deer. 

cqoo  K.  ALFRED  Laws  xlii,  Gif  be  becume  oSres  monnes 
giemeleas  fioh  on  hand  . .  S'cySe  hit  him.  a  1000  Salomon 
if  Sat.  23  (Gr.)  Feoh  butan  ^ewitte.  c  1250  Gen.  «;  Ex.  783 
Do  sente  he  after  abram . .  And  gaf  him  lond,  and  aste,  and 
fe.  01300  Cursor  M.  1059  (Cott.)  l>is  abel  was  a  bird  for 
fee.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  x.  151  Ane  That  husband  Tes, 
and  vith  his  fee  Oftsis  hay  to  the  peill  led  he.  c  1450 
HENRYSON  Mar.  Fab.  80  The  keiper  of  the  fie  For  vene 
woe  woxe  wanner  nor  the  weid.  la  1500  True  Thomas  67 
in  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  II.  15, 1  ride  after  the  wilde  fee  ; 
My  raches  rennen  at  my  devys.  1335  STEWART  Crort.  Scot. 
III.  343  Distroyit  war  all  bowis,  flokis  and  fie. 

2.  Movable  property  in  general ;  goods,  posses- 
sions, wealth. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xiv.  §  2  pa  un  jesceadwisan  neo- 
tena  ne  wilnia|>  nanes  obres  feos.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  cviii.  [cix.] 
ii  His  feoh  onfon  fremde  handa.  rii7S  Lamb.  Horn.  109 
Pe  feorSe  unbeu  is  bet  be  riche  mon.  .  bihude  his  feh.  <  1205 


Myst.  28  Do  get  in  cure  gere,  cure  catalle  and  fe,  In  to  this 
vesselle  here.    1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1993  Alasse,  where  is 


FEE. 

nowc  my  golde  and  fe?     1596  DRAYTON  Legends  iv.  74 
Whose  labour'd  Anvile  only  was  His  Fee. 

3.  Money. 

gamut/  1380  Ic  be  ba  fehSe  feo  leanfec.  c87o  C«fc* 
Aureus  5  in  y.  £.  Texts  (1885)  175  Mid  uncre  claene  feo. 
£«oo  Awtft  £«V.  #«<•  "I-  *'v-  M*,l('89')««  F,or8on 
xifbu  Msses  monnes  fea  [Actinia]  in  his  synnum  deades  ne 
onfenge,  ne  burne  his  wiite  on  )>e.  c  1000  ^^i.  CM/.  Matt. 
x  o  Na:bbe  s<=  g°'d  ne  seolfer  ne  feoh  on  eownim  bigyrd- 
lum.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  91  pa.  .salden  heoreehte  and  bet 
feh  bitahten  bam  apostles,  c  MOO  ORMIN  15968  He  sellebb 
Halis  Cast  forr  fe.  ciaoj  LAY.  9176  He  miote  a:t-halden 
heore  feoh  be  Julius  her  fatte.  a  1225  Aticr.  R.  326  Vor 
sunne  is  bes  deofles  feih  bet  he  jiueS  to  gauel.  a  1300 
Finn's  ft  Bl.  25  Floriz  ne  let  for  ne  feo  To  finden  al  bat 
neod  beo.  c  1425  WYNTOON  Cron.  vn.  viii.  754  Corrapte 
.  .wyth  be  kyng  of  Inglandis  Fe.  1677  Lovers  Quarrel  30 
in  Hazl.  B.  E.  P.  II.  254  God  give  you  good  of  your  gold, 
she  said,  And  ever  God  give  you  good  of  your  fee. 

4.  Comb,  fee-house,  (a)  in  OE.,  a  treasury,  (6) 
a.  cattle-shed. 

c  1000  /Elfric's  Voc.  Sup.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  184  Mrarium, 
feohhus.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  125/1  A  Feehouse,  bostar. 

Fee  (ft),  -r*.2  Forms  :  4-5  fe,  feo,  fey,  6  fio, 
3-  fee.  PI.  3  fez,  3-4  feez,  5  fese,  5-6  feeze,  (> 
feas,  feis,  4-  fees.  See  also  FEU,  FEUD  st.*, 
FIEF  sb.  [a.  AF.  fee,  fie  =  OF.  fe,  fie,  *fiet  (app. 
implied  mfiez  v\.~),fief,fieu,fiu,  Vr.  feo,  feu,  feu, 
\<i.fio  (prob.  from  Fr.  or  Pr.  ;  the  Langobarclic 
Lat.  faderfium  is  a  compound  of  Teut./eAu  FEE 
s&.l),  med.L.  feodum,  feudum  (first  cited  by  Du 
Cange  from  a  charter  of  Charles  the  Fat,  A.D.  884), 
also  fevum,feum,fedium,  in  Sicily  fegum. 

The  mutual  relation  of  the  various  Romanic  and  med.L. 
forms  is  somewhat  obscure.  According  to  some  scholars, 
fief  is  a  vbl.  sb.  f.  fiever  to  grant  in  fee,  f.  fieu,  which,  as 
well  as  the  other  forms  of  the  sb.,  descends  from  feodum  or 
its  Teut.  source.  The  ultimate  etymology  is  uncertain.  A 
prevalent  view  is  that  the  word  is  f.  OHG../M*  cattle, 
property,  money  ( =  FEE  sbf),  +  6d  wealth,  property.  This 
must  be  rejected,  because  such  an  etymology  could  directly 
yield  no  other  sense  than  that  of '  movable  property  _',  which 
is  very  remote  from  the  sense  of  feodum  as  used  in  early 
records,  viz.  usufruct  granted  in  requital  of  service  (often 
opposed  to  alodis,  originally  meaning  'inheritance');  cf. 
the  synonyms,  Ger.  lelien,  OE.  Ixn  (the  same  word  as  Eng. 
loan),  and  L.  beneficinm,  i.  e.  something  granted  to  a  sub- 
ject by  the  kindness  of  his  lord.  A  more  tenable  theory  is 
that  the  QY.fiu  is  an  adoption  of  the  Teut.  fehu  in  the 
contextual  sense  of '  wages,  payment  for  service  ;  the  Rom. 
word  certainly  had  this  meaning  (see  branch  II  below),  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  feudal  sense  is  a  specific  application 
of  it.  The  rfof  the  L.  farms,  feudum,  feodum,  however,  is 
left  unexplained  by  this  hypothesis ;  some  regard  it  as  a 
euphonic  insertion  (comparing  It.  cJiiodo  nail  from  vulgar  L. 
*clo-»m  from  clavum)',  others  think  that  it  is  due  to  the 
analogy  of  allodium  ;  and  others  suppose  feudum  to  be  a 
vbl.  sb.  f.  feudare  —  feum  dare^\  but  each  of  these  views 
involves  serious  difficulties.  It  is  not  impossible  that  two 
originally  distinct  words  may  have  been  confused.  A  con- 
jecture proposed  by  Prof.  Kern,  and  approved  by  some 
German  jurists,  is  \.\aAfeodum  represents  an  OHG.  *fehdd, 
related  to  the  vb.yi?/fc?«,  which  is  recorded  only  in  the  sense 
'  to  eat,  feed  upon ',  but  is  supposed  on  etymological  grounds 
to  have  had  the  wider  meaning  *  to  take  for  one's  enjoyment '. 
This  would  account  fairly  well  for  the  sense,  but  involves 
too  much  hypothesis  to  be  accepted  with  confidence.  It  is 
curious,  if  the  word  be  of  Teut.  formation,  that  there  is  no 
direct  proof  of  its  having  existed  in  any  Teut.  language, 
nor  is  it  found  even  in  the  L.  text  of  the  Prankish  laws.] 

1.  Feudal  Law.  An  estate  in  land  ;in  England 
always  a  heritable  estate),  held  on  condition  of 
homage  and  service  to  a  superior  lord,  by  whom 
it  is  granted  and  in  whom  the  ownership  remains ; 
a  fief,  feudal  benefice,  f  To  take  (a  person's)  fee : 
to  become  his  vassal.  Now  only  Hist. 

Rcclesiastical  fee  (L.  feodum  ecclesiasticum} :  one  held 
by  an  ecclesiastical  person  or  corporation,  and  not  owing 
any  but  spiritual  service.  Knight's  fee,  lay  fee :  see 
KNIGHTS/*.,  LAY  ft. 

[1292  BRITTON  in.  ii.  §  i  Plusours  maneres  des  feez  sount 
et  de  tenures.]  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  63  perfor 
vnto  bam  tuo  he  gaf  Griffyns  feez.  c  1400  Melayne  1371 
Alias ..  That  ever  I  tuke  thi  fee  !  1473  WARKW.  Chron.  23 
A  generalle  resumpcion  of  alle  lordschippes  . .  and  feys 
grawntede  be  the  Kynge.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II. 


vested  in  them.  1844  WILLIAMS  Real  Prof.  (1877)  43  The 
word/«  anciently  meant  any  estate  feudally  held  of  another 
person.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil.  11.  xi.  583  [Of  the  Counties 
Palatine]  there  remain  now  only  those  of  Lancaster  and 
Durham  ..thelatter  formerly  an  ecclesiastical  fee  belonging 
to  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

b.  Phrases,  (As)  in  or  of  fee  ( =  L.  in,  de  fmdo, 
ut  infeudo) :  by  a  heritable  right  subject  to  feudal 
obligations.  Now  only  Hist.  Also  trans/,  and/^-. 
[1202  BRITTON  i.  xxi.  §  4  Autres  qe  il  ne  avoint  en  lour 
demeyne  cum  de  fee.]  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  86 
William  be  Conqueror  his  ancestres  &  he  Held  with  grete 


Hen.  K//,  c.  12  &  5  1  hat  every  recovery  so  had  be  as  gode 
.  .as  if  the  King  were  seised  of  the  premises  in  his  demesne 
as  of  fee.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  VI.  ccxvii.  236  To.  .holde  it 
[the  lande]  of  hyra  as  in  fee.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xx. 
305  Sith  we  hold  all  things  of  him  [God]  in  fee,  we  owe  him 
fealty  and  homage.  1852  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  (1877)  II.  v. 
57  The  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  he  now  held  in  fee  were 
made  over  to  him. 

2.  Common  Law.  An  estate  of  inheritance  in  land. 
Also  in  phrases  as  in  I  b.     (A  fee  is  cither  a  FEE- 
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SIMPLE  or  a  FEE-TAIL  ;   but  in  fee  is  usually  =  '  in 

fee-simple '.) 

In  Eng.  Law  theoretically  identical  with  sense  i,  all 
landed  property  being  understood  to  be  held  feudally  of  the 
Crown.  In  the  U.S.  the  holder  of  the  fee  is  in  theory  as 
well  as  in  fact  the  absolute  owner  of  the  land. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  700  The  barome  he  gaif 
To  Uurhame  kirk  in  heretage  and  fie.  1628  COKE  On  Lilt 
in  iv  §  293.  189  It  is  to  be  vnderstood  that  when  it  is  said. . 
that  a  man  is  seised  in  fee. .  it  shall  be  intended  in  fee  simple. 
1764  BURN  Poor  Laws  184  To  purchase  lands  in  fee.  1809 
I.  MARSHALL  Const.  Of  in.  (1839)  126  Peck,  .covenanted  that 
Georgia . .  was  legally  the  owner  in  fee  of  the  land  in  question. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  1.  160  If  a  woman,  tenant  in 
tail  general,  makes  a  feoffment  in  fee,  and  takes  back  an 
estate  in  fee.  Ibid.  VI.  265  Here  the  fee  was  expressly 
given  to  the  trustees.  1827  JARMAN  Poweirs  Devises  n. 
149  An  estate  of  which  the  devisor  was  mortgagee  in  fee. 
1844  WILLIAMS  Real  Prof.  (1879)  43  A  fee  may  now  be  said 
to  mean  an  estate  of  inheritance.  1858  POLSON  Law  fy  L. 
197  Seized  in  fee. 

b.  fig.  esp.  in  phrase  To  hold  in  fee,  to  hold  as 
one's  absolute  and  rightful  possession. 

(11553  UDALL  Royster  D.  HI.  iv.  (Arb.)  52  One  madde 
propretie  these  women  haue  in  fey,  When  ye  will,  they  will 
not.  1639  G.  DANIEL  Ecdus.  xxiv.  64  My  flee  [A.V.  in- 
heritance] Is  sweeter  then  Virgin-Combes,  a  1674  MILTON 
Sonn.  xii,  Which  after  held  the  sun  and  moon  in  fee.  1802 
WORDSW.  On  Extinction  Venet.  Rep,,  Once  did  she  hold 
the  gorgeous  East  in  fee.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  Introd. 
(1862)  38  Powers,  .such  rather  as  were  evidently  his  own  in 
fee.  1830  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxix.  I  know  thee  of  what 
force  thou  art  To  hold  the  costliest  love  in  fee. 

C.  Base  fee  :  see  BASE  a.  n.     Also  (see  quot.). 

1883  F.  POLLOCK  Land  Laws  108  The  curious  kind  of 
estate  created  by  the  conveyance  in  fee-simple  of  a  tenant 
in  tail  not  in  possession,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
owners  of  estates  preceding  his  own,  is  called  a  base  fee. 

d.  In  s.w.  dialect.  (See  quots.) 

£1630  RISDON  Sum.  Devon  §  91  (1810)87  This  town  con- 
sisteth  of  three  parts,  the  fee,  the  manor,  and  the  borough ; 
the  fee  is  of  such  freeholders  and  gentlemen  as  do  dwell  in 
Devonshire.  1880  W.  Cormv.  Gloss.,  Fee,  freehold  property. 
'  Our  house  is  fee'. 

e.  At  a  pirisfee :  at  the  value  of  a  pin. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iv.  65, 1  doe  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's 
fee.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  VI.  xvi.  x.  260  The  present 
Editor  does  not.  .value  the  rumour  at  a  pin's  fee. 


3.  A  territory  held  in  fee ;  a  lordship. 


15. .  Adam  Bel  56  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  162  Forty  fosters 
of  the  fe  These  outlawes  had  y-slaw.  1741  T.  ROBINSON 
Gavelkind  v.  49  The  Tenements  within  the  Fee  were  not 
departible.  1851  TURNER  Dom.  Archil.  II.  Introd.  20  It 
[the  castle]  was  the  chief  place  of  his  honour  or  fee.  1869 
LOWELL  Singing  Leaves  84  My  lute  and  I  are  lords  of 
more  Than  thrice  this  kingdom's  fee. 

transf.  13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  960  pat  folk  bat  in  bose 
fees  [cities  of  the  Plain]  lenged.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron. 
VI.  ii.  49  Sum  hethyn  man . .  Mycht  usurpe  Crystyn  Feys. 

t  4.  a.  The  heritable  right  to  an  office  of  profit, 
granted  by  a  superior  lord  and  held  on  condition 
of  feudal  homage.  Only  in  phrases  in,  of,  to  fee. 
b.  The  heritable  right  to  a  pension  or  revenue 
similarly  granted.  Obs. 

a.  [1292  BRITTON  l.  xii.  §  9  Et  defendoms  a  touz  ceux  qi 
cleyment  aver  garde  des  prisouns  en  fee.]    1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  XI.  456  Schirrobert  of  Keth.  .wes  Marshall  of  all  the 
host  of  fee.     c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  Vll.  1026  In  heretage 
gaiff  him  office  to  fee  Off  all  Straithern  and  schirreiff  off  the 
toun.     1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.  s.v.,  The  word  Fee  is  some- 
times used  . .  for  a  perpetual  right  incorporeal ',  as  to  have 
the   keeping   of  Prisons  . .  in    Fee.      1700   tr.  Charter  of 
Edw.  I,  in  Tyrrell  Hist.  Eng.  II.  820  No  Forester  ..  who 
is  not  a  Forester  in  Fee.  .shall  take  Chiminage. 

b.  [1292  BRITTON  II.  x.  §  2  Une  autre  manere  de  purchaz 
est  que  home  fet  de  annuel  fee  de  deners  ou  de  autre  chose  en 
fee.]     1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Fee  ..  a  rent  or  annuity 
granted  to  one,  and  his  heirs,  which  is  a  fee  personal. 

t 5.  Homage  rendered,  or  fealty  promised,  by  a 
vassal  to  a  superior.  Also,  employment,  service. 

1:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  145  J>e  moneth  of 
Nouembre  . .  com  kyng  William  . .  &  ber  }ald  him  his  fee. 
1486  Certificate  in  Surtees  Misc. (1890)49, 1.  .accept  hyme 
to  be  of  my  fee  and  counesell.  1596  SPENSER  F,  Q.  vi.  x.  21 
Venus  Damzels,  all  within  her  fee. 

t  b.  To  lie  at  a,  in  fee  of,  to,  with :  to  be  in  the 
pay  or  service  of,  under  an  obligation  to  ;  hence, 
to  be  in  league  with.  Also,  to  have  (one)  in  fee  : 
to  retain,  hold  in  one's  service.  Obs. 

1529  S.  FISH  Supplic.  Beggars  8  Are  not  all  the  lerned  men 
in  your  realme  in  fee  with  theim.  1590  WEBBE  Trav.  (Arb.) 

Hi 


at  his  hands.  1633  Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts  324  As  if  ye 
were  at  a  fee  with  death  and  Hell.  1703  T.  N.  City  $  C. 
Purchaser  208  Some  of  those  Bricklayers  that  are  in  Fee 
with  'em.  1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour  IV.  33  He  will  endeavour 
to  carry  you  to  his  own  favourite  house,  which  has  him  in 
fee. 

H.  Denoting  a  payment  or  gift. 

[This  branch  is  commonly  referred  to  FEE  sbj,  but  the 
AF.  is  fee,  and  the  me&.L.feoditm,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  continent;  cf.  It.  fio.  The  two  sbs.,  however,  being 
coincident  in  form,  were  certainly  confused,  and  in  many 
instances  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  sense  whether  the 
word  is  taken  as  s«.'  or  as  sb?  Senses  6-8  seem  to  have  been 
influenced  by  branch  I ;  sense  9  agrees  with  a  continental 
use  of feodum.} 

1 6.  A  tribute  or  offering  to  a  superior.   Obs. 


FEE. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blnunche  266  This  . .  god  . .  May 
winne  of  me  mo  fees  thus  Than  ever  he  wan.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  4466  pan  fall  ?e  flatt  on  be  fold,  with  fees  bairn 
adoures.  Ibid.  5139  Foure  hundreth  fellis  jit  to  fee.  1603 
DEKKER  Satiromaslix  Wks.  1873  I.  253  Knees  Are  made 
for  kings,  they  are  the  subjects  Fees. 

7.  The  sum  which  a  public  officer  (?  originally, 
one  who  held  his  office  '  in  fee' :  see  4  a)  is  autho- 
rized to  demand  as  payment  for  the  execution  of 
his  official  functions. 

[1292  BRITTON  i.  xii.  §  7  Ne  ja  par  defaute  de  tiel  fee  ne 
soil  nul  prisoun  plus  detenu.]  CI45O/W-.  Cnrtasyc  598  in 
Babees  Bk.  (1868)  319  Sex  pons  ber-fore  to  feys  he  takes. 
1494  Nottingham  R^ec.  III.  279  To  the  Chaumberlens  for 
theire  fese  xxvj*.  viij</.  1529  Act  21  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5  §  6 
Any  such  Ordynary . .  shall  nat  in  any  wyse  take  for  the 


of  Peace,  may  license  such  as  be  delivered  out  of  Gaoles,  to 
beg  for  their  fees.  1593  SHAKS.  2 Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  217, 1  should 
rob  the  Deaths-man  of  his  Fee.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  2 
The  fie  of  the  scale,  ten  pounds.  1680  Tryal  $  Sent.  Eliz. 
Cellier  18, 1  came  to  pay  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  his  Fees. . 
I  was  obliged  to  pay  the  Fees  myself  at  the  Council.  1727 
SWIFT  Descr.  Moming.The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning 
sees,  Duly  let  out  a-nights  to  steal  for  fees.  1817  W.  SELWYN 
Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  936  The  captain  had  paid  an 
extra  fee  in  order  to  procure  his  clearances.  1858  KINC;SLEV 
Poems.  Earl  Haitian's  Dan.  6  The  locks  of  six  princesses 
Must  be  my  marriage  fee.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
(1877)  II.  x.  471  The  greedy  secular  clergy  refused  the  first 
sacrament  except  on  payment  of  a  fee. 

b.  Extended  to  denote  the  remuneration  paid  or 
due  to  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  (in  recent  use)  any 
professional  man,  a  director  of  a  public  company, 
etc.  for  an  occasional  service. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abns.  ii.  (1882)  16  The  lawiers  I  would 
wish  to  take  lesse  fees  of  their  clients.  1644  MILTON  Edvc. 
Wks.  (1847)  99/1  Litigious  terms,  fat  contentions,  and  flow- 
ing fees.  1655  CULPEPPER  Riverius  Epigram,  Who  spend 
Their  Life  in  Visits,  and  whose  Labors  end  In  taking  Fees. 
1727-38  GAY  Fables  n.  ix.  21  The  fee  gives  eloquence  its 
spirit.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1784(1847)800/2  Physicians 
. .  generously  attended  him  without  accepting  any  fees.  1802 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  7*.(i8i6)  I.  vi.  34  What  fee,  doctor 
.  .shall  I  give  you  for  saving  his  life  ?  1863  P.  BARRY  Dock- 
yard Econ.  48  Few  of  them  [Lawyers]  are  proof  against  a 
fee.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Voy.  Eng.  Wks.  II.  n 
The  remuneration  [for  public  lectures]  was  equivalent  to  the 
fees  at  that  time  paid  in  this  country  for  the  like  services. 

O.  The  sum  paid  for  admission  to  an  examina- 
tion, a  society,  etc. ;  or  for  entrance  to  a  public 
building.  Also,  admission-,  court,  entrance-fee. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gild's  (1870)  &&  He  schal . .  payen  his  fees  and 
syfnyn  for  hys  entres.  1891  Cambridge  Univ.  Calendar  22 
A  fee  of  ^2  21.  is  paid  to  the  Common  Chest  by  every 
student  on  each  admission  to  a  Special  Examination.  1893 
Oxford  Univ.  Calendar  30  University  Museum.  Open  . . 
to  visitors  (without  fee)  from  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

d.  Terminal  payments  for  instruction  at  school. 
1616  R.  C.  Times  Whistle  iv.  1428  For  duble  fees  A  dunce 
may  turne  a  Doctour.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  ft  It.  Isl. 
III.  358  Private  schools  are  taught,  for  small  fees,  by.. 
priests.  1876  GRANT  Burgh  Sch.  Scotl.  n.  467  In  1746  the 
council  [of  Kirkcaldy]  enact  that  the  fees  shall  be  paid 
quarterly. 

f  8.  A  perquisite  allowed  to  an  officer  or  servant 
(esp.  a  forester,  a  cook  or  scullion).  Fee  of  a 
bullock :  see  qnot.  1 730.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  945  Thus  hath  here  lord  . .  hem 
payed  Here  wages  and  here  fees  for  here  servise.  1474 
Househ.  Ord.  32  The  larders  hath  to  theire  fees  the  neckes 
of  mutton  twoe  fingers  from  the  heade.  [a  1490  BOTONER 
Itin.  (Nasmith  1778)  371  Et  ipse  emeb.it  de  cocis  lez  feez.] 
1486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  F  iv  a,  The  Right  shulder  . .  Yeueth  to 
the  foster  for  that  is  his  fee.  1557  Order  of  Hospitalls 
H  ij  b,  The  Butler.  .You  shall  have  no  manner  of  Fees,  but 
your  ordinarie  wages.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim. 
831/2  The  ofscouringes  or  fees  of  the  kitchen.  1593  SHAKS. 
3  Hen.  Vf,  in.  i.  23,  I,  heere's  a  Deere,  whose  skins  a 
Keepers  Fee.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621 )  833  Certain 
young  men  . .  snatcht  it  [food]  hastily  up  as  their  fees,  and 
like  greedie  Harpies  ravened  it  downe  in  a  moment.  1730-6 
BAILEY  (folio),  The  Fee  of  a  Bullock,  the  bones  of  a  bullocks 
thighs  and  shoulders,  having  the  meat  cut  off  (but  not  clean) 
for  salting  for  victualling  ships. 

•(•  b.  A  warrior's  share  of  spoil ;  a  dog's  share  of 
the  game.  Obs. 


bewellis,  with  the  fee.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country 
Fame  697  The  hare  being  killed,  it  will  be  good  to  giue 
the  dogs  their  fees,  the  better  to  incourage  them. 

transf.     1659   B.  HARRIS  Parival's  Iron  Age   ipi   The 
Clergy  hath  ever  served  as  Fee,  or  prey  to  the  seditious, 
t  c.  Any  allotted  portion.   Obs. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  73  Giue  sheepe  to  their  fees  the 
mistle  of  trees.  Ibid.  78  In  pruning  and  trimming  all  maner 
of  trees,  reserue  to  ech  cattel  their  properly  fees.  1633  G. 
HERBERT  Temple,  Discharge  v,  Onely  the  present  is  thy 
part  and  fee.  1642  H.  MORE  Song-  of  Soul  i.  u.  xiii,  There 
Psyche's  feet  impart  a  smaller  fee  Of  gentle  warmth. 

9.  A  fixed  salary  or  wage;  the  pay  of  a  soldier. 
Also  //.  Wages.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  or  Hist. 

(•1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xv.  170  He  that  kepethe  him  [a 
sacred  ox]  hath  every  day  grete  fees.  1533  GAC  Richt  l-'ay 
(1888)  16  Thay  that  naldis  thair  seruandis  feis  fra  thayme. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  133  Men  of  weir  that  wald 
tak  meit  and  fie.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  149  Mr. 
Bruce,  .hes  40  crounes  monethlie  for  his  intertainment,  and 
500  crounes  of  fie.  1686  G.  STUART  Joco-Ser.  Disc.  26  Ye 
shall  nev'r  crave  twice  of  me  The  smallest  Penny  of  your 
Fee.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  II.  194  Her  fee  and 


FEE. 
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FEEBLE. 


bowntith  in  her  lap.  1773  ERSKINK  Inst.  Law  Scot.  in.  vi. 
§  7.  507  Servants  fees,  .being  given  that  they  may  maintain 
themselves  in  a  condition  suitable  to  their  service  . .  cannot 
be  arrested,  a  1810  TANNAHILL  Poems  (18461 103  For  I  hae 
wair'd  my  winter's  fee.  1878  SIMPSON  Sch.  Shafts.  \.  10 
Holding  the  post  of  King's  standard-bearer,  with  the  fee  of 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence  a  day. 

10.  f  a.  A  prize,  a  reward.   Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2400  The  fairest  of  bo  fele  shull  bat  fe 
haue.  c  1470  HKNRY  Wallace  xi.  460, '  I  wald  fayn  spek  with 
the ' . . '  Thow  may  for  litill  fe.'  a  1541  WYATT  in  Tottell's 
Misc.  (Arb.)  81  Chance  hath  . .  to  another  geuen  the  fee  Of 
all  my  losse  to  haue  the  gayn.  1596  SPFNSKR  /".  Q.  IV.  x.  3 
Yet  is  the  paine  thereof  much  greater  then  the  fee.  1605 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  n.  Fathers  pi  Thy  God,  thy 
King,  thy  Fee,  thy  Fence  I  am.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple, 
Businesse  viii,  Two  deaths  had  been  thy  fee. 

b.  An  occasional  gift,  a  gratuity,  given  in  re- 
cognition of  services  rendered.  Phrase,  without  fee 
or  reward. 

a  1592  GREENE  Geo.-a-Greene  Wks.  (Rtldg.>  267/1  Fetch  me 
A  stand  of  ale.  .this  is  for  a  fee  to  welcome  Robin  Hood. 
1768  FOOTE  Devil  on  2  Sticks  n,  It  is  a  part  of  the  world 
where  a  fee  is  never  refused.  1832  W.  IRVING  Alhamhra 
II.  90  '  God  forbid  ',  said  he, '  that  I  should  ask  fee  or  reward 
for  doing  a  common  act  of  humanity'.  1863  HAWTHORNE  Our 
Old  Home  (1884)  145  The  attendants,  .expect  fees  on  their 
own  private  account.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moal>  xv.  291  The 
not  unacceptable  fee  of  a  kid-skin  of  fresh  butter. 

f  c.  In  bad  sense  :  A  bribe.  Obs. 
1549  COVERDALE  Erasm.  Par.  2  Pet.  \\.  15  Being  corrupt 
with  wicked  fee.  1595  SHAKS.  John  \\.  \.  170  Drawes  those 
henuen-mouing  pearfes  from  his  poor  eies  Which  heauen 
shall  take  In  nature  of  a  fee.  <  1643  MILTON  Sonn.,  To  Lady 
Marg.  Ley,  Unstain'd  with  gold  or  fee. 

III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

11.  General  relations  (in  senses  7~10)-  a*  attrib,, 
as  fee-system,  -fab/e,  -theatre,    b.  objective,  as  fee- 
seeker  ;  fee-catching'  vbl.  sb. ;  fee-checking,  -gather- 
ing (also  vbl.  sb.}, -paying,  -yielding  adjs.     C.  in- 
strumental, as  fee-fed  adj. 

1810  BENTHAM  Packing  vii.  (1821)  184  A  mere  pretence 
for  *fee-catching.  Ibid.  187  So  *fee-checking  an  innovation. 
1808  —  Sc.  Reform  71  *Fee-fed  lawyers  always  excepted. 
Ibid.  9  The  Technical  or  *Fee-gatnering  system.  1828 
Edin.  Rev.  XLVIII.  468  Fee-gathering  is  the  real  founda- 
tion on  which  the  laws  of  England  have  been  framed  ! 
1832  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1879)  II.  xxxix.  703  The  profession 
would  not  be  merely  venal  and  fee -gathering.  1893  Daily 
News  12  July  5/1  *Fee-pay!ng  schools.  1890  Ibid.  7  June 
2/1  Lawyers  and  other  *fee-seekers.  1891  Ibid.  23  Nov.  2/1 
The  *fee  system  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
and  indefensible.  1812  J.  QUINCY  in  Life  244  If.  .we.  .mete 
out  contributions  for  national  safety  by  pur  *fee-tables.  1808 
BENTHAM  Sc.  Reform.  8  Sale  of  a  ^fee-yielding  office. 

12.  Special  comb,  f  fee-buck,  ?  a  buck  received 
as    a    perquisite ;    fee-estate    (see    quot.)  ;    fee- 
expectant:  see  EXPECTANT  a.  3;  f  fee-Gloucester, 
a  Cornish  tenure;    fee-fund  (see   quot.);  f  fee- 
grief,  a  grief  that  has  a  particular  owner ;  fee- 
liege  (see  LIEGE)  ;  f  fee-Morton,  a  Cornish  tenure 
(f^..  fee- Gloucester}  \  i  fee-penny,  an  earnest  of  a 
bargain  ;  t  fee-pie  (in  humorous  phrase  to  eat  fee 
pie,  ?  to  receive  bribes) ;  fee-royal  (see  ROYAL). 
Also  FEE-FABM,  FEE-SIMPLE,  FEE-TAIL. 

a  1643  W.  CARTWHIGHT  Siege  iv.  ii,  You  . .  Put  of  your 
Mercer  with  your  *Fee-buck  for  That  season.  1775  ASH, 
*  Fee-estate,  lands  or  tenements  for  which  some  service  . .  is 
paid  to  the  chief  lord.  1651  tr.  Kitchiris  Jurisdictions 
(ed.  21  301  If  it  [land  in  frank -marriage]  were  given  to  them 
in  taile  to  have  to  them  and  their  heirs,  they  have  taile  and 
*fee  expectant.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot,,  *Fee-fnnd 
. .  the  dues  of  Court  payable  on  the  tabling  of  summonses . . 
etc.,  out  of  which  the.  .officers  of  the  Court  are  paid.  1602 
CAREW  Cornwall  38  b,  They  pay  in  most  places  onely  fee- 
Morton  releefes  which  is  after  flue  markes  the  whole  Knights 
fee  ..whereas  that  of  *fee-Gloucester  is  flue  pound.  1605 
SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  iii.  196  Is  it  a  *Fee-griefe  Due  to  some 
single  brest?  1695  G.  RIDPATH  (title}  Sir  T.  Craig's  Scot- 
land's Soveraignty  Asserted  . .  against  those  Who  maintain 
that  Scotland  is  a  Feu,  or  *Fee-Liege  of  England.  i6oa 
CAREW  Cornwall  38  b,*Fee-Morton.  .so  called  of  John  Earle 
first  of  Morton.  1552  T.  GRESHAM  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II. 
App.  C.  147  When  the  Kings  Majesties  father  did  first  begin 
. .  to  take  up  mony  upon  interest . .  he  took  his  *feepeny_  in 
merchandize,  a  1640  DAY  Peregr.  Schol.  (1881)  72  Saieing 
he  was  a  wise  Justice  to  eate  *fee-pie  with  his  clarke.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  145/2  He  gaf  to  them.. the  *fee  ryall  of 
that  buscage. 

f  Pee,  sb2  Obs.  Also  5  fey,  [a.  QF.fee,feie 
(V.foie}.]  The  liver. 

14. .  Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (1882)96  Tak  and  dight  the  pouche 
and  the  fee  of  a  pik.  <r  1450  7wc  Cookery-bks.  (1888)  101 
Kepe  the  fey  or  the  lyuer,  and  kutte  awey  the  gall. 

Pee  Cf*"),  ^.T  Also  Sc.  4-6  fey,  5-6  fei,  6  fie. 
[f.  FEE  j£.2] 

f  I,  1.  trans.  ?  To  invest  with  a  fief ;  ?  to  grant 
as  a  fief.  Obs.~° 

1483  Catk.  Angl.  124/2  To  f?zttfeqffare. 
II.  (From  senses  7-10  of  the  sb.) 

2.  trans.  To  give  a  fee  to.  To  fee  away  (nonce- 
use)  :  to  induce  by  a  fee  to  go  away. 

«iSaoSKELTON  Ware  the Hauke  151  So  the  Scribe  was  feed. 
1601  ?  MARSTON  Pasguil  fy  Kaih.  i.  278  He  that  fees  me 
best,  speeds  best.  1716  SWIFT  Phillist  Suppose  all  parties 
now  agreed,  The  writings  drawn,  the  lawyer  fee'd.  1803 
Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  62  The  Governor  and  a  few  others.. chose 
to  fee  us  for  attendance  in  their  respective  families.  1806-7 
J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Ititm.  Life  (1826)  iv.  xxvii,  You 
cannot  drive  or  even  fee  them  away  as  they  are  paid  for 
torturing  you  by  some  barbarians  at  the  next  door.  1859 
All  Year  Round  No.  35.  20^,  I  had  ..  feed  the  steward. 
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1884   Times  (weekly  ed.)  12  Sept.  14/2  You  must    fee  the 
waiter  when  you  give  the  order. 

absol.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  v. 
xix,  After  having  fee'd  very  high  for  places  at  Mrs.  Siddon's 
benefit.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed,}  12  Sept.  14/2  At  the  hotel 
the  guest  who  does  not  fee  in  advance  soon  finds  the  zeal  of 
the  waiters  fall  off. 

3.  To   engage  for   a   fee ;    Sc.  to  hire,  employ 
servants,  etc.) ;  -^transf.  to  make  use  of  (an  occa- 
sion). 

c  1470  HENRV  Wallace  ix.  40  Semen  he  feyt  and  gaiff  thaim 

fudlye  wage.  1529  LYNDESAV  Cinnpl,  39  The  father  of 
ameill  . .  Quhilk  . .  Feit  men  to  wyrk  in  his  wyne  jaird. 
a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  i.  Wks.  1846  I.  39  Greadynes  of 
preastis  not  onlie  receave  false  miracles,  bot  also  thei  cherise 
and  fies  knaiffs  for  that  purpoise.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  II', 
ii.  ii.  204,  I  haue  . .  fee'd  euery  slight  occasion,  that  could 
but  nigardly  giue  mee  sight  of  her.  1701  PENN  in  Pa.  Hist. 
Soc.  Mem.  IX.  78  A  lawyer  sends  me  word  he  is  offered  to 
be  feed  against  me.  a  1810  TANNAHILL  Poems  (1846)  12 
That  day  ye  feed  the  skelpor  Highland  callan.  1806-7 
J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum,  Life  (1826)  xxi.  xvi,  Learning 
to  box  too — i.  e.  feeing  a  great  raw-boned  fellow  to  thresh 
you  as  long  as  he  can  stand  over  you.  1876  SMILES  Sc. 
Natur.  viii.  (ed.  4)  140  Young  lads  and  lasses  came  in  from 
the  country  to  be  feed,  and  farmers,  .came  in  to  fee  them, 
•fb.  In  a  bad  sense  :  To  bribe.  Obs. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  485  heading,  Heire  the  Inglis 
knycht  feys  a  tratour.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  515 
How  Nathologus  feyit  ane  Man  to  follow  Dorus  . .  for  to 
slay  him.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  vi.  2537  Fee  but  the 
Sumner,  and  he  shall  not  cite  thee.  1727  DE  FOE  Protest. 
Monast.  vii,  Without  Feeing  the  Journalists  or  Publishers. 
c  1800  K.  WHITE  Clift.  Gr.  318  Should  honours  tempt  thee, 
and  should  riches  fee. 

4.  intr.  for  refl.  To  hire  oneself. 

a  1810  TANNAHILL  Poems  (1846)  17  Blythe  was  the  time 
when  he  fee'd  wi'  my  Father,  O,  Happy  war'  the  days  when 
we  herded  thegither,  O.  1875  G.  MACDONALD  Sir  Gibbie 
xviii.  100  They  would  not  fee  to  it  [a  situation]  for  any 
amount  of  w.iges. 

Fee  (f*~\  ^.2  Mining.     See  quot. 

1883  GRESLEY  Glass.  Coal  Mining,  Fee,  to  load  up  the 
coal,  etc.,  in  a  heading  into  tubs. 

Fee,  var.  of  FAY  $b$ 

t  Fee-able,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  feable,  feble.  [f. 
FEE  sb.2  +  -ABLE.]  Subject  to  fees.  In  quots., 
That  may  be  taken  as  a  perquisite  (see  FEE  sb*  8). 

1461  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  73  When  thenges  byn 
of  wyne  and  vesseals  feble  or  perused.  1469  Ibid.  95  The 
remanent  to  be  feable.  Ibid.,  The  panyers  of  sea-fisshe  to 
be  feeable ;  and  their  fees  to  be  divided  to  the  yoman 
groomes  and  pages.  1847-78  HALLIWELL  (citing  HALL), 
Feable,  subject  to  fees. 

tFeebi'lity.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  febylyte,  febylte. 
[f.  FEEBLE  a. ;  see  -Hlityy  -ITT.]  =  FEEBLENESS. 

1413  LYDG.  Pilgr.  Smvle  n.  Hi.  (1859)  54  By  their  owne 
flesshely  febylyte.  c  1450  CAPGRAVE  St.  Kath.  (E.E.T.S.) 
180/166  pat  god  hymself  no  bing  wrothe  schuld  be.  .wyth 
bi  febylte. 

Feebily,  obs.  form  of  FEEBLT  adv. 

Feeble  (fr'b'l),  a.  and  sb.     Forms :  2-6  feble, 

(4  febele),  3-5  febul(l(e,  3-6  fieble,  (4  fyble, 

6  fybuir,  4-6   feable,'  febil(l,  -yl(e,   7  feoble, 

6-  feeble.     Compar.  3  feblore ;  StiperL  4  fye- 

bleste,  6  feobleste.      [a.  OF.  feble,  fieble,  foible 

,  mod.  faibh\   later   forms   of  Jleible   weak:— L. 

Jlebilis  that  is  to  be  wept  over  (cf.  FLEBILE  a.},  f. 

fiere  to  weep.     Cf.  Pr.  Jeble,fible,frebte,  Sy.  feble, 

Pg.febre,  \\..fievole  of  same  origin  and  meaning.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  persons  or  animals,  their  limbs  or  organs  : 
Lacking  strength,  weak,  infirm.  Now  implying  an 
extreme  degree  of  weakness,  and  suggesting  either 
pity  or  contempt,  f  Const,  of,  also  to  with  inf. 

4:1175  Lamb.  Horn.  47  J>a  bi-com  his  Hcome  swiSe  feble. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  276  Aun  wostu  hwat  awilegeS  monnes  feble 
eien  f>et  is  heie  iclumben?  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7665  pe 
deneis  no  mete  ne  founde  ..&  so  be  feblore  were,  c  1305 
St.  Christopher  216  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  65  pu  ert  wel  feble  to 
frjte.  c  1320  Seityn  Sag.  3450  (W.)  He  was  lene  and  febil  of 
myght.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxvil.  15  As  aran  ban  be 
whilk  na  thynge  is  febiler.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cinirg.  311 
If  the  patient  be  maad  feble  wij?  medicyns  laxativis.  _  c  1450 


Boiigc  of  Court  Prol.  27  His  heed  maye  be  narde,  but 
feble  his  brayne.  a  1533  Ln.  BERNERS  Huon  Hv.  182  Huon 
was  mounted  on  his  lene  feble  horse.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xxx. 
42  The  feebler  were  Labans.  c  1630  MILTON  Passion  45 
Though  grief  my  feeble  hands  up  IOCK.  1764  GOLDSM.  Tray. 
147  The  feeble  heart.  1829  HOOD  Eugene  Aram  xiv, 
A  feeble  man  and  old.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Prudence 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  100  Bring  them  hand  to  hand,  and  they  are 
feeble  folk. 
absol.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  220  pus  ure  Louerd  spareo  a 


>rmest  j»e  ?unge  &  be  feble.    c  14*5  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vin. 

/iii.  92  Rycht  oft  makis  be  febil  wycht.  1808  Med.  Jml. 
XIX.  424  If  acidity  be  troublesome,  as  often  happens  to  the 
feeble  and  dyspeptic. 

f2.  Of  things:  Having  little  strength;  weak, 
frail,  fragile  ;  slight,  slender.  Of  a  fortress,  etc. : 
Having  little  power  of  resistance.  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  227  Hit  is  grat  wonder  bet  hi  lokej>  zuich  ane 
fieblene  castel  ase  hare  fyeble  body.  ^1384  CHAUCER  H. 
Fame  in.  42  This  were  a  feble  fundament.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  235  Hem  semede  bat  be  legges  were  to 
feme  for  to  bere  suche  an  ymage.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg. 
322  The  firste  boon  in  a  mannes  necke  is  bounden  with 
manye  feble  ligaturis.  <  1400  MAUNDEV.  <  1839)  vii.  80  Before 
the  Chlrche  of  the  Sepulcre,  is  the  Cytee  more  feble  than  in 


I  ony  other  partie.  c  1470  HENRV  Wallace  xi.  1010  Thus 
semblyt  thai  about  that  febill  hauld.  154°  Act  32  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  18  Some  houses  be  feble  and  very  lyke  to  fall  downe. 
1697  DHVDKN  Virg.  Georg.  \.  163  The  Stem,  too  feeble  for 
the  freight.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  16 
Bunches  lateral  . .  stem  feeble. 

al'sol.  1393  GOWER  ConJ.  I.  24  The  feble  meind  was  with 
the  strong  So  might  it  nought  wel  stonde  long. 

b.  spec,    with   reference   to   a  sword,     [ad.    F. 
faible  :  see  B.  4.] 

1684  R.  H.  School  Kt-creat.  57  The  feeble,  weak  or  second 
Part  is  accounted  from  the  Middle  to  the  Point.  1809 
ROLAND  Fencing  35  The  fort  part  of  your  blade  against  the 
feeble  part  of  your  adversary's. 

3.  Lacking  intellectual  or  moral  strength. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  191  He..al  te  secheS  bat  bone 
be  was  er  swo  fieble.  1377  LANGI..  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  341  Wher- 
fore  folke  is  be  feblere  and  noujt  ferrne  of  bilieue.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  1710  He  bo^t  him  sa  feble,  He  dressis  to  him  in 
dedeyne , .  a  ball . .  be  barne  with  to  play,  c  1440  York  Myst. 
xxiii.  169  }e  ffebill  of  faithe  !  folke  affraied.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  Gb,  We  sholde  not  be  ignoraunt, 
feble  &  weyke  in  these  . .  thynges.  1639  DK.  HAMILTON  in 
//.  Papers  (Camden)  77,  I  shall  neuer  proue  false  or  feeble. 
1692  BENTLEY  Serin.  3  Oct.  29  Though  we  be  now  miserable 
and  feeble,  yet  we  aspire  after  eternal  happiness.  1828 
CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  *•  I05  ^e  was  feeble  and  without 
volition,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Misc.  Writ.  (1860)  II.  107  Rigid 
principles  often  do  for  feebie  minds  what  stays  do  for  feeble 
bodies. 

f  4.  Wanting  in  resources ;  ill-supplied,  poor. 
Const,  of.  Obs. 

c  1314  Guy  IVarw.  (A.)  p.  448  (Ixxxiv.  10)  A  feble  lord  bou 
seruest.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvi.  355  Tharfor  he  thoucht 
the  cuntre  was  Febill  of  men.  1^23  Lu.  BERNERS  Froiss. 
I.  ccccxlviii.  791  The  Duke  of  Aniowe  began  to  wax  feble, 
bothe  of  men  and  of  money. 

f  b.  Of  a  grant  of  money,  a  meal :  Scanty.  Obs. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  509  The  sayd  .iii.  astatys  or- 
deynyd  a  more  feble  money  than  they  'before  hadde  made. 
1562  TURNER  Baths  12  a,  Ye  may  go  to  a  feable  diner. 
c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  ix.  246,  I  knew  not  of  the  friars 
feeble  fare. 

t  5.  Of  inferior  quality,  poor,  mean.  Often  said 
of  clothing,  food,  dwelling,  etc.  Obs. 

c  1275  Lutel  Soth  Senn.  41  in  O.  E.  Misc.  188  Bobe  heo 
makep  feble  heore  bred  and  heore  ale.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg. 
I.  15/484  Vpon  a  seli  asse  he  rod:  in  feble  clobes  also. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  23100  (Trin.)  For  here  is  febul  abidynge. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  343  pe  merke  of  bat  mone  is  good 
ac  pe  metal  is  fieble.  c  1420  Pa-llad.  on  Husb.  \.  292  And 
fewe  or  feble  grapes  in  the  same  Have  growe.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  vi.  452  The  man  kest  off  his  febill  weid  oif  gray. 
fb.  Of  a  period,  event,  etc.:  Miserable,  ill- 
starred,  unhappy.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6125  Febleliche  he  liuede  al  is  lif, 
&  deyde  in  feble  debe.    7^1400  Chester  PL  (Shaks.  Soc.) 
I.  224  In  feable  tyme  Christe  yode  me  froo.    c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  1438  Ffele  folke  forfaren  with  a  ffeble  ende. 
t  C.  In  moral  sense  :  Mean,  base.   Obs. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1072  Wicke  and  feble  was  here  8031. 
^1440  Gesta  Rom.  xvii.  60  (Add.  MS.)  To  fulfille  her  wille 
in  feble  dede. 

6.  Wanting  in  energy,  force,  or  effect. 

a.  of  natural  agents,  powers,  qualities,  or  opera- 
tions. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause.  745  For-whl  be  complection  of 
ilk  man  Was  sythen  febler  pan  it  was  ban.  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  1996  (Trin.)  Now  is  for  synne  &  pride  of  man  be  erbe 
feblere  ben  hit  was  ban.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  221 
pan  I  tastide  hir  pous  &  it  was  wondir  feble.  Ibid.  353  In 
feble  men.. bou  muste  use  feble  medicyns.  1595  SHAKS. 
John  v.  iv.  35  The  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  Sunne. 
1671  R.  BOHUN  Wind  14  Air  alone  might  seeme  able  to 
create  but  a  very  feoble  and  languid  Wind.  1700  DRYDEN 
Fables,  Palamon  $  Arcite  i.  164  Some  faint  Signs  of  feeble 
Life  appear.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Compl.  Card.  v.  iii.  99 
We  may  have  some  feeble  Branches  on  them.  1794  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Myst,  Udolpho  iv,  Her  light  was  yet  too  feeble 
to  assist  them.  1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  438  A  feebler  action 
of  the  poison.  1847  JAMES  Woodman  v,  He  has  but  feeble 
health. 

b.  of  the  mind,  thoughts,  etc. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  n.  183  pat  feith  with-oute  fet  ys 
febelere  ban  nouht.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xx.  92  My 
feble  witte.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Esdras  v.  14  My  mynde  was 
feble  and  carefuTl.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in.  ii.  35  My 
earthie  grosse  conceit :  Smothred  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow, 
weake.  1651  HOBBES  Leriath.  in.  xxxiv.  214  My  feeble 
Reason.  1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr.  Atottem.  ix.  (1852'  278  The 
I  thought  of  danger  would  possess  but  feeble  power  to  resist 
temptation. 

C.  of  actions,  feelings,  utterances,  etc. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  14849  (Fairf.)  A  feble  counsail  ?e  do  to 
dragh.  1393  GOWER  Con/.  II.  318  That  was  a  feble  dede  of 
armes.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3189  When  the  lede  hade  left  of 
his  speche,  Fele  of  be  folke  febull  it  thughten.  1580  BARET 
Ah>.  F  348  Feeble  orations  made  to  the  people,  without 
spirit  or  life.  1591  SHAKS.  Ttvo  Gent.  n.  vii.  10  A  true- 
deuoted  Pilgrime  is  not  weary  To  measure  kingdomes  with 
his  feeble  steps.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Mneid\\\\.  621  Feeble 
are  the  Succours  I  can  send.  1738  WESLEY  Psalms  ii.  iv, 
Shall  all  their  feeble  Threats  deride.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba 
i.  xvii,  Grief  in  Zeinab's  soul  All  other  feebler  feelings  over- 
power'd.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  v.  166  The 
brilliancy  of  the  exploit  had  no  feeble  attractions  for  the 
imagination  of  Give.  1840  THIRLWALL  Greece  VII.  281 
A  feeble  attempt  was  made  by  two  generals.  i86a  LD. 
BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xii.  164  The  feeble  conduct  which 
lost  Normandy.  1876  TREVELYAN  Macaulay  IX.  iii.  66  He 
proceeded  to  reply  with  a  feeble  and  partial  argument. 

7.  Of  an  effect,  phenomenon,  etc. :  J  aintly  per- 
ceptible, indistinct. 

1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  iii.  30  The  effect  became  more  and 
more  feeble,  until,  .it  almost  wholly  disappeared.  1876  TAIT 
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FEEBLE. 

/Ttv-  Any.  rttys.Sc.  ix.  215  The  feeble  bands  which  cross 
the  comparatively  el.irk  space  between  the  spectra. 

8.  quasi-flrt^.  =  Fi£Ki!i,Y, 

1768-74  TI-CKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  T.  202  Every  one's  ex- 
perience may  convince  him  how  feeble  she  [reason]  acts 
unless  [etc.]. 

9.  Comb.,  parasynlbetic,   as,  feeble-bodied^   -eyed, 
-framed,  -hearted,  -minded  (w  hence  feeble-minded- 
ness],  -winged. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Afc*.  //«/.  VII.  viii.  180  The  viper. .is  but 
a  slow,  *feeb!e- bodied  animal.  1814  WOKDSW.  Excursion 
viii.  208  Those  gigantic  powers  . .  have  been  compelled  To 
serve  the  will  of  feeble- bodied  Man.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso 
v.  xii.  5  Weake  Cupid  was  too  *feeble  eide  To  strike  him 
sure.  1808  COBBETT  Pol.  fieg-  XIV.  193  The  law  gives  him 
so  much  power  over  the  poor  *  feeble-framed  creature.  1550 
BALE  Image  Both  C/t.  i.  ii.  D  iv  b,  If  thou  be  *feble  harted 
saye,  lorde  encrease  myfayth.  1836  J.  H.  NEWMAN  in  Lyra 
Apost.  (1849)150  Ere  it  reach  Heaven's  gate,  Blows  frustrate 
o'er  the  earth  thy  feeble-hearted  prayer.  1534  TINDALE 
i  Thess.  v.  14  Comforte  the  *feble  mynded.  1892  Daily  Neva 
i  Mar.  3/3  The  desirability  of  better  provision  being  made 
for  the  care  of 'feeble-minded'  women.  1619  W.  SCLATER 
Expos,  i  Thess.  (1630)  481  The  Nature  of  *feeble-minded- 
nesse.  1846  WORCESTER  (citing  E. IRVING*,  Feeble-Minded- 
ness.  1634  FORD  P.  li'arbeck  i.  ii,  Your  goodness  gives 
large  warrants  to.  .My  *feeble-wing'd  ambition. 
B.  Sb. 

1 1.  A  feeble  person.  Obs. 

(Quots.  1631  and  1826  refer  to  A'.  Hen.  IV^  in.  ii,  179.) 
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himselfe  in  amongst  the  Nobilitie  .  .  and  was  so  discovered, 
and  handled  .  .  from  hand  to  foot,  till  the  Gaurd  delivered 
him  at  the  great  Chamber  door,  and  cryed,  'farewell,  good 
feeble  !'  1826  DISKAEI.I  Viii.  Grey  iv,  i,  The  most  forcible 
of  feebles.] 

f2.  Weakness,  feebleness.  Obs, 

Only  in  phrase  for  feeble  \  which  may  be  explained  as 
ellipsis  =;'  For  feeble  that  one  is';  the  substantival  character 
of  the  sense  is  thus  doubtful. 

c  1325  Coer  tit-  L.  778  That  him  ne  thorst  yt  not  wyte,  For 
febyl  his  dynt  to  smyte.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8704  Suche  a 
sorow  full  sodenly  sanke  in  his  hert,  bat  he  fainted  for  feble, 
a  1400-50  Alexander  4280  Ne  for  na  febill  at  we  fele. 

3.  =  FOIBLE  i. 

1678  MRS.  BEHN  Sir  Patient  Fancy  i.  i,  You  shall  find 
'em  sway'd  by  some  who  have  the  luck  to  find  their  f^ables. 
1694  R.  L'EsTRAMGI  Faith's  ccccxcvi.  led.  6)  543  Every  Man 
has  his  Feeble,  1823  BYRON  _/»<!«  xv.  xxii,  Modesty's  my 
forte,  And  pride  my  feeble. 

4.  Fencing,  The  portion  of  a  sword   from  the 
middle  to  the  point  ;   =  FOIBLE  2. 

1645  City  A  larnin  i  Ther's  no  good  fencing  without  know- 
ledge of  the  feeble  of  your  Sword.  1776  G  .  SEMPLE  Building 
in  Watery  Like  taking  a  Sword  in  the  feeble  of  the  Point. 
1877  Blackie's  Pop.  Encycl.  III.  325/2  It  should  always  be 
the  care  of  the  swordsman  to  receive  the  feeble  of  the 
enemy's  weapon  on  the  forte  of  his  own. 

Feeble  CO'-b'l),  v.    Forms  :  3  febli-en,  (febly), 
fleble,  4-5  febil(l,  (5  -yl),  4-6  feble,  (5  febel,    j 
febl-yn),  6  feable(n,  6-7,  9  feeble,    ff.  the  adj.  ; 
OF.  \uAfoiblir  (ftebir),  xn&foibloier  (feibloier).] 

1  1.  intr.  To  become  or  grow  feeble.   Obs. 

<zx225  Ancr.  K.  368  Leste  hore  Hcome  feblie  to  swuSe. 
1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7785  King  willam  .  .  bigan  to  febli 
vaste.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  II.  384  On  thaim  !  On  thaim  ' 
thai  feble  fast  !  1406  Diva  t,  Pauf.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  viii.  39/1 
In  token  that  they  ben  endlesse  &  elden  not,  ne  feble  not. 

f  2.  trans.  To  make  feeble;  to  enfeeble,  weaken. 
Obs.  exc.  arch. 

31340  HAMPOLR  Psalter  xvii.  40  pai  ere  noght  febild  ray  I 
steppis.  ci38oWYCLiF.SW.  Whs.  HI.4o8peishuldenotfeble  I 
bes  rewmes.  £1449  PECOCK  Repr.\\.  vi.  175  Thou  infirmyst 
and  feblist  .  .  the  euydencis.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye 
49  Woman  what  menest  thou  with  thy  great  wepynge  so  to 
feble  thy  syght.  1546  PHAER  Bit.  Childr.  (1553)  Sv  a,  When 
a  child  neseth  out  of  measure  .  .  the  brayn  and  vertues 
animal  be  febled.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  viii.  23  And  her  [a 
castle's]  foundation  forst,  and  feebled  quight.  1614  MARKHAM 
Cheap  Husk.  n.  xxx!x.(l6S8)  83  A  Shrew  Mouse  ..  if  it  only  run 
over  a  Beast,  it  feebleth  his  hinder  parts.  1646  E.  F[ISHER] 
Mod.  Divinity  i.  (1752)  27  His  Understanding  was  both 
feebled  and  drowned  in  darkness.  1831  Mirror  XVI  I.  162/1  ' 
Every  blow  Is  feebled  with  the  touch  of  woe. 

Hence  Fee-bled  pfl.  a.  ;  Fee'bling  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 
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135  The  feebleness  of  the  weapons.  1809-10  COLERIDGE 
Friend  118651  190  It  is  feebleness  only  which  cannot  Be 
generous  without  injustice.  1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi 
Alt.  III.  cxxv.  80.  Committing  himself  to  the  fashionable 
feeblenesses.  1884  L'pool  Mercury  22  Oct.  5/4  His  grand 
defect  hy  in  feebleness  of  will. 
b.  concr.  (nonce-use). 

1860  GEO.  ELIOT  Mill  on  Ff.  III.  120  Ready  to  strike  that 
daring  feebleness  from  the  stool. 

t  Fee'bler.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FEEBLE  v.  +  -EH  '.] 
One  who  or  that  which  makes  feeble  or  weak. 

1586  BRIGHT  Melanch,  xxxviii.  245  Excessive  joy.. a  great 
feebler  of  melancholick  persons. 

Feebless.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms :  3-4  fe- 
blesee,  3-5  feblesse,  4  fle-,fy  eblesse,  6  feeblesse, 
9  feebless.  [a.  OF.  feblesce,  foiblece,  mod.F. 
faiblesse,  i.  feble,  foible  FEEBLE  a.]  Feebleness, 
infirmity ;  infirm  health. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  442  pe  kyng  hyre  fader  was  old  man, 
&drou  to  feblesse.  c  ISISSHOREHAM  18  Ine  tokneof  febleste 
[read  -esce]  of  hiis  goste.  1340  Aytnt.  33  Zuo  bet  he  ualb 
ine  fyeblesse  and  ine  zuiche  ziknesse.  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Boeth.  iv.  ii.  n»  Yif  so  be  bat  goode  be  stedfast  |>an  sheweb 
be  fieblesse  of  yuel  al  openly.  1485  CAXTON  Clias.  Gt.  81 
For  feblesse  he  fyl  to  the  erthe.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  viii. 
37  Great  feeblesse.  .did  oft  assay  Faire  Amoret  that  scarcely 
she  could  ride.  1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Fasti  vi.  932 
The  hours  unreined  old  age  and  feebless  bring. 

Feeblish  (frblij"),  a.  [f.  FEEBLE  a.  i  -JSH.] 
Somewhat  feeble. 

1674  R.  GODFREY  /«/.  *  Ab.  Physic  68  They  that  are 
weakly,  tender,  and  feeblish.  1832  WILSON  in  Blactnv.  Mag. 
XXXII.  865  Performers  with  feeblish  faces  that  must  frown. 
1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  II.  v,  He. .  is  feeblish .  .about  the 
knees.  1882  CARLYLE  in  Century  Mag.  XXIV.  23  Rather 
a  feeblish  kind  of  County-Town. 

t  Fee'blisb.,  v,  Ots.  Forms :  4  febliss,  4-6 
feblis(s;h,  6  feeblysh,  5-7  feeblish.  [a.  OF. 
*febliss-,  lengthened  stem  of  *feblir  (recorded  forms 
foiblir,  flebir],  f.  feble:  see  FEEBLE  a.]  trans. 
To  render  feeble,  weak,  or  infirm  ;  to  enfeeble ; 
=  FEEBLE  v.  2. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xiv.  349  With  hungyr  he  thoucht 
thame  to  Febliss.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  fCaxton)  Dictes  64 
Alle  thinges  be  amunysshed  &  feblisshed  by  Iniustice.  1528 
PAYNEL  Salcme's  Regim,  C  iij  b,  They  assende  and  gether 
to  gether  feblysshynge  the  guttes.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II. 
I.  68  All  Christendome  was  sore  decayed  and  feeblished  by 
occasion  of  the  warres  betweene  England  and  France. 

Hence  Fee'blishiug  vbl.  sb. 

1580  BARET  Alt'.  F  346  Feeblishing,  infirmatio.  1634 
H.  R.  Salemes  Rcgitn.  116  Except  yee  dread  great  feeblisn- 
ing  of  Nature. 

t  Fee'blishment.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -MENT.] 
Enfeeblement. 

1548  HALL  Chron.  157  b,  Whiche  promise  he  caused  to 
bee  performed,  .to  the  . .  feblishement  of  the  Duchy. 

Feeblose,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  FEEBLE  a.  +  -OSE.] 
Rather  feeble ;  weakly. 

1882  J.  BROWN  John  Leech,  etc.  267  Peter  had  a  gentle, 
sweet,  though  feeblose.  .strain  of  poetic  feeling. 

Feebly  (frbli),  adv.  Forms :  3  febleliehe, 
-like,  3-4  febliehe,  (5  febiliche),  4  febilly,  (5 
-ylly),  4-6  febly,  (4  febli,  5  feabli),  6  feablelye, 
feebily,  7  feably,  7-  feebly,  [f.  FEEBLE  +  -LT  -.] 
In  a  feeble  manner. 

tl.  In  a  sorry  manner  or  plight;  inefficiently, 
insufficiently,  niggardly,  poorly,  scantily.  Obs. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Lee.,  Edmund Conf.  712  Ake  febleliehe  hire 
spedde,  For  seint  Eadmund  hadde  ane  smate  Jeorde.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6125  Febleliehe  he  liuede  al  is  lif  &  deyde 
in  feble  debe.  ^1300  Havelok  418  Feblelike  he  gaf  hem 
clobes.  £1300  Betel  1178  Such  a  man.  .So  febliehe  wende 
over  lond.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  u868)  30,  Y  holde  hym 
that  dothe  it  but  febly  conseled.  c  1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab , 
Uf>l.  Moits  37,  Poems{i86s)  109  Ane  sober  wane,  Of  fog  and 
falrn  full  febillie  wes  maid. 

2.  In  a  weak,  ineffective,  or  half-hearted  manner, 
without  strength,  energy,  or  force  ;  weakly.  Of 
sight :  Dimly. 

(•1320  Sir  Tristr.  3050  Febli  bou  canst  hayte.     a  13 
HAMPOLP  *>--" '--  -  »----          •-          •          •       -  -  •* 


1566  GASCOIGNE  &  KINWELMARSH  Jocasta  \.  ii,  Then  with 
hir  feebled  annes,  she  doth  enfolde  Their  bodies  both.  1507 
MONTGOMERY  Cherrie  f,  Slae  226  My  feiblit  eyis  grew  dim 
16.1  FLETCHER  Wild-Goose  Chase  l".  iii,  'Tis  true,  you're 
old  and  feebled.  1633  W.  STRUTHER  True  Haffin.  128 
It  is  good  that  the  body  finde  sometimes  this  feebling  by 
the  vigorous  worke  of  the  spirit.  1624^  Trot.  Nero  I.I.  vi.  in 
Bullen  ().  PI  I.  59  Peoples  love  Could  not  but  by  these  fee- 
bling ills  be  mov'd.  1632  LITHGOW  Traa.  x.  461  Least  bv 
MuVTherer"'  Minde' and  feebli"S  sP'rit.  '  become  my  owne 

Feebleness  (frb'lnes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS  ] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  feeble  (in  the  various 
senses  of  the  adj.) ;  an  instance  of  this. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28679  (Cott.)  pis  man . .  for-sakes  nenance 
neuer  be  lese,  and  legges  febulnes  of  flexse.  1340  HAMPOLE 
/V.  c»«jc  1514  pe  mnre  in  malys  and  febelnes  be  kynd  of 
ayther  trobled  es.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  134 
Wrath  cometh  of  feblenesse  of  courage.  1S,7  TORKINGTON 


,-,,  =- i'y  aboute  the  Castell, 

t.°.,efPle'h0e  feblenesse  thereof.  1683  BURNET  tr.  Mart, 
U'.ofm  (16841  79  Women  . .  deal  in  Wool  and  Flax,  which 
sute  better  with  their  feebleness.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vcrmmi 


huge  flames . .  Efsoones  consum'd  to  fall  downe  feebily     1607 
SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  ii.  87  The  deeds  of  Coriolanus  Should  not  be 


3.  In  a  small  degree,  slightly^  poorfy. 

1830  LYELL  Princ.  Ceal.  I.  133  Others  feebly  represented 
'"  om -own  country.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies 
698  I  he  acids  act  but  feebly  upon  caoutchouc. 

4.  Comb.,  as  feebly-toiling  adj. 

1845  MRS.  NORTON  Child  of  Islands  (1846)  179  The  feebly- 
toilmg  heart  that  shrinks  appalled. 

Feed  (f/d),  sb.    Also  5-7  fe(e)de,  [f.  the  vb.] 
1.  The  action  of  feeding ;  eating,  grazing ;  also, 
the  giving  of  food ;  an  instance  of  this. 
1576  TURDFRV.  Veticrie  114  The  feeding  of  an  hart  or  such 
' •'  C"ed  the  feede' 


FEED. 

Deere  as  were  upon  the  ground.  1686  GOAD  Cclest.  /W/Vs 
l.  ii.  3  Birds  coining  late  from  Feed.  1833  HT.  MARTINI  ,\r 
Brooke  Farm  iii.  40  He  should  pay  for  the  feed  of  his  cow. 

1873  W.  11.  TK'.KTMKIKK  roidtry  I'>k.  xxix.  370  Five  or  six 
[pellets]  are  given  at  one  feed  for  each  bird. 

b.  Phrases.  At  feed :  in  the  act  of  eating  or 
grazing.  Out  at  feed :  turned  out  to  graze.  To  be 
off  one's  feed  (of  animals,  and  colloq.  or  slang  of 
persons) :  to  have  no  desire  for  food  ;  to  have  lost 
one's  appetite.  ( To  be)  on  the  feed  (snid  of  fish  :  (to 
be)  on  the  look  out  for  food ;  also,  (to  be)  eating. 
1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  275, 1  like  a  Deare  at  feede, 
start  vp  for  feare.  x68o  OTWAV  Orphan  v.  ix.  2231  All  his 
little  Flock's  at  feed  before  him.  1816  JAMES  Milit.  l)u  t. 
(ed.  4)  156  A  horse  that  is  off  his  feed.  1823  LAMB  FJia 
(1860)  21  The  cattle,  and  the  birds,  and  the  fishes,  were  at 
feed  about  us.  1834  MEUWIN  Angler  in  ll'ales  II.  166 
Towards  evening  he  set  out  on  the  feed.  1862  HORLOCK 
Country  Gentleman  172  Jack,  .was  quite  offhis  feed.  1867 
F.  FRANCIS  Angling  iv.  (1880)  108  The  fish  are  well  on  the 
feed.  1871  BROWNING  Balaust.  1317  And  pipe  ..  Pastoral 
marriage-poems  to  thy  flocks  At  feed.  1879  MOSELEY  Notes 
on  Challenger  ii.  30  A  ihoal  of  porpoises  on  the  feed.  1888 
Berksh.  Gloss.  s.v.  Vead,  A  horse  is  said  to  be  'out  at  ve-a<l ' 
when  turned  into  a  meadow  to  graze. 

2.  f  a.  A  grazing  or  causing  (cattle'  to  graze  ; 
also,  the  privilege  or  right  of  grazing  {pl'S.}.    t  b. 
Feeding-ground ;  pasture  land  (pbs.).     c.  Pastur- 
age, pasture ;  green  crops. 

1573  TUSSER  Huso.  xvi.  (1878)  34  Pasture,  and  feede  of  his 
feeld.  1594  NORDEN  Spec.  Brit.,  Essex  (Camden)  10  Thet- 
is w'in  the  Nase  . .  Horsey  Ilande,  verie  good  for  feede. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  iv.  83  His  Coate,  his  Flockes,  and 
hounds  of  feede  Are  now  on  sale.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix. 
597  For  such  pleasure  till  that  hour  At  Feed  or  Fountain 
never  had  1  found.  1712  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.-iuardcns 
(ed.  4)  30  The  . .  Feed  of  the  Church-yard  is  the  Minister's. 
1795  BURKE  Thoughts  ScarcityVSks.  1842  II.  254  The  clover 
sown  last  year  . .  gave  two  good  crops,  or  one  crop  and 
a  plentiful  feed.  1858  BARTLETT  Diet.  Anter.  144  Tall  feed, 
i.e.  high  grass.  1864  TENNYSON  North.  Farmer  (Old  Style) 
x,  Theer  warnt  not  fead  for  a  cow.  1879  Miss  JACKSON 
Shropsh.  Word-bit.,  '  I  hanna  sid  more  feed  o'  the  groun'  fur 
many  a  'ear.'  1888  Berksh.  Ctoss.  s.v.  Vead,  Green  crops  for 
sheep,  as  turnips,  swedes,  rape,  etc.,  are  called  '  ve-ad  '. 

3.  Food  (for  cattle) ;  fodder,  provender. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  iv.  93  (Qo.  i  As  the  one  is  wounded 
with  the  bait,  the  other  [sheep]  rotted  with  delicious  feed 
(honey-stalks].  1878  Cumbria,  Class.,  Feed,  provender  for 
cattle.  1884  F.  J.  LLOYD  Sc.  Agric.  243  There  arose  the 
necessity  of  providing  them  with  feed.  i884Jl/i'/»or(Dakota) 
Teller ^13  June,  J.  D.  is  prepared  to  grind  all  kinds  of  Feed. 
b.  An  allowance  or  meal  (of  corn,  oats,  etc.) 
given  to  a  horse,  etc.  Also  Milit.  in  short-feed, 
heavy-horse-feed,  light-horse-feed  (see  quot.  1823). 

1735  SHERIDAN  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  117,  I  can  give 
your  horses  . .  a  feed  of  oats  now  and  then.  1749  FIELDING 
Tom  yones  xu.  xiii,  Prepare  them  [horses]  for  their  journey 
by  a  feed  of  corn.  1823  CRAOB  Technol.  Diet. ,  A  short  feed 
is  a  portion  less  than  the  regulated  quantity.  11  cavy-korse- 
feed,  a  larger  proportion  given  to  the  heavy  dragoons,  in  dis- 
tinction from  Light-horse-feed,  which  is  given  to  the  hussars 
and  the  light  horse.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man. 
(ed.  9)  220  One  feed  of  oats  in  the  nose-bag.  18850.  MERE- 
DITH Diana  I.  viii.  176  The  mare  'II  do  it  well.  .She  has  had 
her  feed. 

4.  colloq.  A  meal ;  a  sumptuous  meal ;  a  feast. 
Cf.  FEAST,  SPREAD.     Also,  a  full  meal. 

1808  Sporting  Mag.  XXXII.  122  A  feed  now  and  then  at 
the  first  tables.  1830  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Kev.XLUl.  14  It  is 
the  custom  to  entertain  a  distinguished  visitor  with  what, 
in  the  South  Seas,  as  in  modern  London,  is  called  a  feed. 
1839  MARKYAT  Diary  in  Amer.  Ser.  i.  II.  228  '  Will  you  have 
a  feed  or  a  check  ? '  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xli.  (1856) 
375  What  a  glorious  feed  for  the  scurvy-stricken  ships  !  1862 
SALA  Accepted  Addr.  193  Snug  little  feeds  preparatbry  to 
the  grand  banquet.  1875  Chamb,  Jrnl.  No.  133.  66  Little 
boys  . .  having  a  feed  01  ice-cream. 

5.  The  action  or  process  of '  feeding '  a  machine, 
or  supplying  material  to  be  operated  upon. 

1892  P.  BENJAMIN  Mod.  Meek.  663  The  Hoe  automatic 
tension  brake  for  graduating  the  feed  of  the  paper  to  the 
exact  speed  of  the  machine. 

b.  The  material  supplied ;  also  the  amount 
supplied ;  the  '  charge  '  of  a  gun. 

1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  59  A  cock  by 
which  the  engineer  can  regulate  the  feed  to  the  quantity 
required.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  31  Dec.  389/1  By  carrying  less 
feed,  less  power  may  suffice.  1881  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV. 
330/2  The  actual  feed  to  the  boiler  is  regulated  by  a  con- 
trolling cock.  1881  Times  24  Feb.,  The  time  was  taken  in 
which  the  guns  could  be  cleaned  and  could  fire  three  'feeds', 
1883  Daily  News  12  Dec.  2/5  The  length  of  the  feed  is  de- 
termined by  the  clutch. 

C.  Short  for  feed- gear,  feed-pump,  etc. ;  a  feeder. 

1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam  £nr.  139  The  water 
would  fall  lower  and  lower  in  the  boiler,  if  not  replaced  by 
the  feed.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  340/2  The  oil  . . 
falls,  .on  the  wool  as  it  passes  along  the  'feed'  to  the  teasing 
cylinder. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attributive,  (sense 
3  and  3  b)  as  feed-bag,  -crop,  -mill  (U.S.),  -rack  ; 

senses)  as  feed-cock,  -hole,  -pipe  (also  feed-pipe- 
cock,  -strainer,  -strum),  -pump.  b.  objective,  (sense 
3)  as  feed-crusher,  -cutter- ;  (sense  5)  as  feed-heat- 
ing, -roller. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mcch.  I.  828/2  * 'Feed-bag,  a  nose-bag 
for  a  horse  or  mule,  to  contain  his  noonday  feed  or  luncheon. 
1883  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Sailors'  Lang.  49  *  Feedback,  a  cock  near 
the  bottom  of  a  marine  boiler  for  regulating  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  boiler.     1891  Daily  Neivs  14  May  5/1  '  'Feed' 
crops.   1881  KNIGHT  Diet.  Qlcc/i.  IV.  527/2  ' 'Feed-crusher,  a 
mill  for  flattening  grain  to  render  it  more  easily  masticated. 
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1874  Ibid.  I.  829/1  "feed-cutter.  1883  E.  INCERSOLL  in  Har- 
fcr's  Mnf.  Jan.  207/1  He  Rrintls  all  day  at  the  feed-cutter. 
1892  P.  BENJAMIN  l\foti.  ,1/n  /;.  284  Power  developed  without 
•feed-heating.  1892  Cooky's  Cycl.  1'ract.  Receipts-  1  .  300/2 
Another  complete  but  empty  hive  with  open  "feed-hole, 
placed  below  an  over-full  one.  1884  !\[ilnor(  Dakota)  Teller 
13  June,  A  Steam  *Feed-Mill  .  .  to  grind  all  kinds  of  Feed. 
1829  Nut.  Philos.  (Useful  Knowl.  Soc.)  Hydraulics  ii.  13 
The  stop-valve,  covering  the  top  of  the  "feed-pipe.  1839 
R.  S.  ROBINSON  Nant.  Steam  Kng.  59  At  the  end  of  each 
feed  pipe  is  a  cock.  1849-30  WKALK  Diet.  Terms  182/2 

•  /•<•«/-//><•  cocks,  those  used  to  regulate  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive  engine.      Ikid.,  'Feed-pipe 
strainer,  or  strum,  a  perforated,  half-spherical  piece  of  sheet 
iron  .  .placed  over  the  open  end  of  the  feed-pipe.     1839  R.  S. 
ROBINSON  Kaut.  Steam.  Eng.  109  The  engine  supplies  itself 
with  water  by  a  pump  communicating  with  the  hot  well, 
called  a  'feed  pump.     1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Client. 

I'cchnol.  (ed.  2)  I.  273  A  small  working  cylinder  .  .  can  be 
placed  upon  the  top  of  the  boiler  to  work  the  grate  and  the 
feed-pump.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  830/2  *Fccd-rack, 
a  stock-feeding  device  with  grain-trough  and  hay-rack  under 
shelter,  which  sometimes  is  extended  to  the  stock  also.  1836 
URE  Cotton  Maimf.  II.  17  The  willowed  cotton,  .is  carried 
forward..  to  the  'feed-rollers  [of  the  blowing  machine]. 

7.  Special  combinations  :  Peed-apron  =  feed- 
doth;  feod-bed,  (a)  a  feeding  place  (of  rats);  (I)  the 
level  surface  along  which  the  supply  passes  to  the 
machine  ;  feed-cloth,  a  revolving  cloth  which 
carries  the  cotton  or  other  fibre  into  a  spinning, 
carding  or  other  machine  ;  feed-door,  the  door 
through  which  the  furnace  is  supplied  with  fuel  ; 
the  furnace  door  ;  feed-hand  (see  quot.)  ;  feed- 
head,  (a)  a  cistern  of  water  for  supplying  the 
boiler  from  above  ;  (/')  Founding  vsee  quot.  1874)  ; 
feed-motion,  a  contrivance  for  giving  a  forward 
movement  to  material  in  a  machine;  feed-rod 
=  feeding-rod;  feed-screw  (see  quot.);  feed-tank, 
-trough,  a  tank  or  trough  containing  a  supply  of 
water  for  a  locomotive  ;  a  supply  trough  ;  feed- 
wheel  (see  quot.).  Also  FEED-WATER. 

1836  URE  Cotton  Manuf.  II.  16  The  *feed-apron  is  about 
eight  feet  long.  1876  Forest  fy  Stream  7  Dec.  278/3  We 
shortly  espy  a  '*feed-bed'  in  the  edge  of  the  marsh.  1889 
I'all  Mall  G.  15  Oct.  7/1  Each  letter  in  its  passage  along 
the  feed-bed  of  the  machine  strikes  a  lever.  1836  URE  Cotton 
Manuf.  II.  16  The  .  .  cotton  is  .  .  spread  upon  the  "feed- 
cloth  of  the  cards.  1881  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  IV.  327/2 

*  Feed-door.       1874   Ibid.    I.    829/2   *  Feed-hand  ..   a    rod 
by  which  intermittent  rotation  is  imparted  to  a  ratchet- 
wheel.     1849-50  WEALE  Diet.  Terms  182/2  *Feed  kcad. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  829/2  Feed  head  .  .  the  metal 
above  and  exterior  to  the  mold  which  flows  into  the  latter 
as  the  casting  contracts.    Ibid.  830/1  *  Feed-motion.     Ibid. 
830/2  *  Feed-screw  (Lathe),  a  long  screw  employed  to  im- 
part a  regular  motion  to  a  tool-rest  or  to  the  work.     1889  G. 
FINDLAY  Bug.  Railway  108  A  tender  picks  up  water  from 
the  "feed-trough  while  in  motion.     1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek, 
I.  831/1  *  Feed-ivkeel,  a  continuously  or  intermittingly  re- 
volving wheel  or  disk  which  carries  forward  an  object  or 
material.     1881  Ibid.  IV.  363/1  A  plate  on  the  feed  wheel 
holds  up  the  coal  when  the  box  is  again  brought  forward. 

Feed  (f«d),  v  .  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  fed.  Forms  : 
Inf.  1-2  fe'dan,  (i  Northwmb.  foedan),  2  feden, 
3  south,  veden,  2,  5  feyde,  3-4  feode,  3-6  fede, 
south,  vede,  4-7  feede,  6  feade,  6-  feed.  Pa.  t. 
i  f«5dde,  pa.  pple.  fSded,  f<5dd  ;  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple. 
3-5  fedde,  (3  feedd,  fad),  4  south,  vedde,  4-5 
feed,  9  dial,  feeded,  4-  fed.  [OE./«foK  =  OFris. 
feda,  OSax.  fodean  (Du.  voeden},  OHG.  fuotan 
(MHG.  viieteri),  ON.  fa-Sa  (Da.  fide,  Svi.foda], 
Goth.  fSdjan  :-OTeut.  *foitjan,  f.  *fctt-d-  :  see 
FOOD.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  food  to  ;  to  supply  with  food  ; 
to  provide  food  for.  Often  followed  by  -\  of,  on, 
•with  (a  specified  food). 

1-950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  26  Eower  fa;der  se  heofunlica 
foede|>  ()a  [heofun  fuglas].  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lxxx[i].  i  b,  He  hi 
fedde  mid  fctre  lynde  hwaete.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  233  He 
us  is..feder  for  he  us  fett.  1-1205  LAY.  8944  He  hine  lette 
ueden.  ,xr  he  him  bi-uoren  come.  1297  R.  GLOUC.(  1724)  375 
He  .  .  made  yt  al  forest  &  lese,  be  bestes  vorto  fede.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  T  3372  (Trin.)  pe  folke  .  .  was  fed  of  breed  &  flesshe. 
CI450  Bk.  Haiukyng\n  Ret.  Ant.  I.  296  Fede  your  hawke 
and  sey  not  geve  here  mete.  1592  DAVIES  Immort.  Soul 
xvi.  i.  (1714)  71  The  Body's  Life  with  Meats  and  Air  is  fed. 
1648  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  iCamden)  115  Seeke  for 
some  allowance  .  .  to  feede  us.  1714  NELSON  Lift  Bf.  Bull 
§  76.  437  About  sixty  necessitous  People  .  .  were  fed  with 
Meat.  1756-7  tr.  Keysle/s  Trai:  (1760)  II.  205  Gregory.  . 
was  feeding  twelve  indigent  men.  1798  WEBBE  in  Owen 
Wellesley's  Desp.  9,  I  doubt  whether  there  are  any  well- 
grounded  expectations  that  they  could  feed  themselves. 
1835  URE  P/iilos.  Manuf.  394  The  Leeds  people  are  better 
fed.  1842  A,  COMBE  Physiol.  Digestion  (ed.  4)  142  Dogs 
fed  on  oil  or  sugar  .  .  become  diseased.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  314  It  was  not  yet  the  practice  to  feed  cattle  in  this 
manner. 

b.  To  suckle  (young)  ;  in  OE.  also  absol. 

t-95o  Lindisf.  Cosp.  Matt.  xxiv.  19  W?e  uutedlice  Saem 
berendum  &  foedendum  in  Stem  da^um.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
564o(Cott.)  J>is  womman  .  .  It  [be  childe]  fedd  til  it  cuth  spek 
and  gang.  1530  PALSGR.  547/1  This  bytche  fedeth  her 
whelpes.  1821  R.  TURNER  Arts  $  Sc.  (ed.  18)  170  Pelias.  . 
was  fed  by  a  mare.  1888  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk., 
Feed,  to  suckle. 

C.  To  put  food  into  the  mouth  of  (e.g.  a  child, 

a  sick  person,  a  fowl). 

c  1440  Promp.  rarv.  152/2  Feede  chyldryn  wythe  pappe 

mete,  pa/><*.     1611  COTGR-,  Appasteler,  to  feed  by  hand,  or 

with  the  hand;  or,  as  a  bird  feeds  her  yong.     1638  MARK- 


HAM  Farewell  tfi  Husbandry  162  The  Bitter  is  ever  best  to 
be  fed  by  the  hand,  because  when  you  have  fed  him,  you 
may  tie  his  Beake  together.  1748  \V.  CAUOGAN  Ess.  Nursing 
19  A  sucking  Child  should  be  fed.  .once  with  the  Broth,  and 
once  with  the  Milk.  1872-4  L.  WRIGHT  Poultry  79  The 
fowl  when  fed  is  .  .  held  with  both  hands  under  its  breast. 
1882  J.  W.  ANDERSON  Med.  Nursingiv.  (1883)  73  A  patient 
.  .  will  not  have  the  feeding  cup,  and  yet  must  be  fed  in  some 
such  way.  1893  H.  D.  TKAILL  Social  England  I.  Introd. 
54  His  meal  might  be  served  up  to  him  on  costly  dishes,  but 
he  fed  himself  with  his  fingers.  Mod.  He  is  so  weak  that 
he  cannot  feed  himself. 

d.  To  graze,  pasture  (cattle,  sheep,  etc.'. 

1382  WYCI.II-  Cen.  xxxvii.  13  Thi  britheren  feilen  [1388 
kepen,  1611  feed]  sheep  in  Sichemys.  1757  HOME  Douglas 
11.  i,  My  name  is  Norval;  on  the  Grampian  Hills  My  father 
feeds  his  flocks. 

e.  1'ecd-the-dffve.   A  Christmas  game  mentioned 
in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  I.  278. 

2.  Jig.  of  i.     Const,  as  above. 

a.  simply  ;  esp.  in  spiritual  sense. 

971  EitLkl.  Horn.  57  Seo  saul,  jif  heo  ne  bi5  mid  Codes 
worde  feded.  CI2OO  Trin.  Coll.  Hoin.  215  Eche  he?e  dai 
[be  hodede  sholde]  fede  mid  godes  worde  be  hungrie  soule. 
1:1380  WYCLIF  Scl.  Whs.  III.  500  fe  soule  is  fedde  wi|> 
charite.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  58  Chosyn  sawlis.  .with 
heuenly  likynge  is  feed.  1579  FULKE  lies/tins'  Part.  274 
A  spiritual!  meate,  to  feede  vs  into  eternall  life.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Ceorg.  in.  767  He  grinds  his  Teeth  In  his  own 
Flesh,  and  feeds  approaching  Death.  1882  E.  P.  HOOD  in 
Leisure  Hour  Apr.  225  The  logic  of  satire  has  often  been 
fed  on  fear. 

b.  To  gratify,   minister  to  the  demands  of  (a 
person's    vanity,   desire    of   vengeance,   or   other 
passion)  ;    to  sustain  or  comfort  (a  person)  with 
(usually,  fallacious)   hopes.     Cf.   FOOD  v.    f  To 

feed  forth,  up  (earlier  to  food  forth}:  to  beguile,  keep 
(one)  quiet,  with  flattery,  etc.  ;  "  AMUSE  v.  4,  6. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5428  She  [Fortune]  .  .  fedith  hym  with 
glorie  veyne.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  11860'  53  The  said  maister 
.  .  fedde  hem  forthe  withe  sportis  and  plaies  tille  [etc.  ]. 
1530  PALSGR.  547/1  You  haue  fedde  me  forthe  with  fayre 
wordes  longe  ynoughe.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Diciug_  (1843) 
141  [He]  .  .  so  continueth  feeding  himselfe  with  looking  for 
the  chaunge  of  the  dice.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  i.  65 
To  feed  my  humor,  wish  thy  selfe  no  harme.  1602  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Rev.  i.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  76  This  morne  my  vengeance 
shall  be  amply  fed.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  656  Craftily 
feeding  him  with  the  hope  of  libertie.  Ibid.  (1621)  114 
Feeding  him  up  with  faire  words.  1666  TEMPLE  Let.  to 
Bp.  ofMunster'Wks.  1731  II.  15  He  seems  to  feed  himself 
and  his  Friend  with  the  Hopes  of  a  speedy  Peace.  1726 
LEONI  Alberti's  Archil.  I.  66  a,  Others,  feeding  themselves 
with  great  hopes  of  times  to  come.  1856  EMERSON  Eng. 
Traits,  WivzftA  Wks.  (liohn)  II.  73  All  that  can  feed  the 
senses  and  passions,  .is  in  the  open  market. 

c.  in  phrases,   to  feed  one's  eyes,  to  feed  one's 
sight.     Also,  of  the  tongue,  to  feed  the  ear. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vii.  4  In  his  lappe  a  masse  of  coyne 
he  told,  And  turned  upside  downe,  to  feede  his  eye  .  .with 
his  huge  threasury.  1615  BACON  Ess.,  Masques,  The  Altera- 
tion of  Scenes  .  .  feed  and  relieue  the  Eye.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trim.  (1638)  150,  I  found  few  [monuments]  to  feed 
my  eyes  upon.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  F.vang.  T.  i.  26  He 
fed  his  eyes  by  being  a  spectator  of  those  wickednesses.  1738 
WESLEY  Hymns,  '  Who's  this,  who  like  the  Morning  '  if,  His 
Tongue  the  Ear  with  Musick  feeds.  1813  SCOTT  Trierin. 
in.  xix,  The  knight  With  these  high  marvels  fed  his  sight. 
t  d.  To  feed  with  money  :  to  bribe.  06s. 

1567  J.  HAWKYNS  Let.  Sir  W.  Cecil  in  State  P.  Dom.  Eliz. 
44.  13  They  were  by  the  Merchaunts  fedd  soe  plentefully 
with  mony.  1580  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  190  Anytus  was 
the  first  that  fe'd  the  Judges  with  Money. 

3.  intr.  (rarely  t  refl-  'n  same  sense).  To  take 
food  ;  to  eat.    Of  persons  now  only  colloq.    Const. 
as  in  i. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  19  pe  corn..berof  be 
colver  ofte  schulde  fede  hym  self.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans 
C  viij  a,  She  fedith  on  all  maner  of  flesh.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  5  b,  The  shale  of  the  nut  to  be  broken  that 
he  may  fede  of  the  Cornell.  1556  A  urelio  <y  Isao.  (1608)  N, 
Of  hir  delicate  fleshe  they  [the  Lions]  fedde  them.  1635 
N.  R.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  n.  130  He  fed  hard  at  supper 
on  sallats.  1703  POPE  Tliebais  686  Devouring  dogs  .  .  Fed 
on  his  trembling  limbs.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  x. 
173  It  was  a  good  while  before  they  [kids]  would  feed.  1757 
CHESTERF.  Lett.  IV.  cccxxii.  96  Go  pretty  often  and  feed 
with  him.  1834  M'MURTRIE  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  145 
The  ostrich  feeds  on  grass.  1850  L.  HUNT  Autobiog.  II. 
xvii.  252,  I  did  wrong  at  that  time  not  to  '  feed  better  . 
1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brmmi  at  Oxf.  i.  (1889)  8  No  one  feeds 
at  the  high  table  except  the  dons. 

b.  transf.   To  feed  on  (a  person)  :  to  live  at  his 
expense. 

1733  POPE  Ess.  Man  in.  61  AH  feed  on  one  vain  patron. 

c-  fig- 

1540  CRANMER  Wks.  I.  25  Many  holy  martyrs  ..  did  daily 
feed  of  the  food  of  Christs  body.  1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Peetru 
(Arb.)  20  Whose  milk  .  .  enabled  them  to  feed  .  .  of  tougher 
knowledges.  1599  Warn.  Faire  Worn.  n.  1380  The  people  s 
eyes  have  fed  them  with  my  sight.  i6»  ROWLANDS  Kna«f 
of  Harts  20  On  others  miseries  and  woes,  I  feede.  1768 
W.  GILHN  Ka.  Prints  10  The  eye  .  .  may  be  pleased  .  .  by 
feeding  on  the  parts  separately.  1769  SIR  W.  JONES  Pal. 
Fortune  Poems  (1777)  16  Grant  me  to  feed  on  beauty  s  rifled 
charms.  1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  ix,  Disappointment  fed  on 
ruined  Hope.  1883  Standard  20  July  5/1  Cholera  feeds 
upon  impurities  of  every  sort. 

4.  trans.  To  yield  or  produce  food  for  ;  to  be, 
or  serve  as,  food  for.    lit.  anAfig. 

a  1300  Sannun  li.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  6  pe  sijte  of  god  him 
sal  fede.  1393  GOWER  Conf.  III.  26  Suche  is  the  delicacie 
Of  love,  which  mill  herte  fedeth.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Herts- 
bach's  Huso.  l.  (1586)  38  b,  Fodder,  .very  good  to  feede  both 


cauul  &  Poulirye.  1669  WOKLUMJE  Syst.  Agru.  11681)28 
One  Acre  of  this  Grass  will  feed  you  as  many  Cows  as  six 
Acres  of  other  common  Grass.  1607  I)KYUUK  b'irg,  Gcorg. 
in.  812  The  Water-Snake,  whom  Hsh  and  Paddocks  fed. 
1891  FARMER  .Slang  II,  To  feed  t/te_/ishcst  to  be  drowned. 

absol.  1665  SIR  T.  HEKBEKT  Trav.  1,1677)  23  The  air  feeds 
not. 

5.  To   supply   with   nourishment ;    to    nourish, 
cause  to  grow,  support,  sustain. 

a  1000  Boeth,  Metr,  xxix.  70  (Gr.)  Se  . .  metod  ..  fet  call 
batte  growe&  wsestmas  on  weorolde.  a  1300  Seivtt  Sifts  33 
in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  19  Is  fule  bodi  fede  mid  is  siluir  and  is 
gold.  1398  TKKVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  ix.  (1495)  93  By 
the  benefyce  of  blode  al  the  lymmes  of  the  body  preuayle 
and  be  fedde.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  1077  A  mountain-spring 
that  feeds  a  dale.  1697  DRYDEN  Vire*  Georg.  ii.  486  Be 
mindful,  .With  Store  of  Earth  around  to  feed  the  Root. 
1719  WATTS  Hymns  \.  xlviii,  God  . .  feeds  the  strength  of 
every  Saint.  1759  tr.  DnhameVs  Husb.  \.  i.  (1762)  3  The 
trees  had  been  fed  by  other  roots,  1784  COWPER  Task  in. 
662  Some  [flowers]  clothe  the  soil  that  feeds  them.  1801 
SOUTHEY  Titaiaba  \.  xxii,  The  ebony.  .A  leafless  tree.  .With 
darkness  feeds  its  boughs  of  raven  grain.  1837  DISRAELI 
Venetia  i.  ii,  A  rich  valley,  its  green  meads  fed  by  a  clear 
and  rapid  stream. 

fie.     1626  BACON  Sylva  §  114  Musick  feedeth  that  dis- 
position of  the  Spirits  which  it  findeth.     1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(td.  2)  III.  132  Poetry  feeds  and  waters  the  passions. 
f  b.  To  nurture,  bring  up.  Obs. 

c  1310  Sir  Tristr.  287  Fiftene  }ere  he  gan  him  fede.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  623  Your-selfe  . .  )>e  fresshist  and  fairest  fed 
vpon  erthe. 

6.  To  fill  with  food,  to  pamper  ;  to  fatten,  make 
fleshy;  occas.  of  the  food.    dial.     To  feed  (full 
and)  high,  to  feed  up :  to  supply  with  rich  and 
abundant  food. 

1552  HULOET,  Feade  fatte  in  a  francke  or  penne,  alt  if  is. 
Feade  full,  sahurratns.  1630  A'.  Johnsons  Kingd.  4- 
Commu".  79  This  choice  [the  Steere]  is  altogether  exempted 
from  labour,  and  fed  up  for  food.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Gcorg.  in.  319  Feed  him  full  and  high.  1788  W.  MARSHALL 
Yorksh.  Gloss., '  I  mean  to  feed  him,'  I  intend  to  fat  him. 
1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dotn.Amusem.  62  A  small  dog.  .not  to  be 
fed  too  high.  1877  N.  Wt  Line.  Gloss.  s.v.,  He  feeds  five- 
an'-twenty  steers  every  summer.  1886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss. 
s.v.,  Milk  will  feed  anything  quicker  than  water. 
fig.  1596-1620  [see  FAT  a.  2  c].  1874  MOTLEY  Barneveld  I. 
vii.  323  He  remained  in  Paris,— feeding  fat  the  grudge  he 
bore  to  Barneveld. 

b.'  To  feed  off:  to  fatten  (an  animal)  for  sale  or 
slaughter. 

1852  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIII.  i.  224  The  owner  . .  feeds 
off  a  large  number  of  sheep  . .  annually.  1854  Ibid.  XV.  i. 
112  The  hoggets  are.,  fed  off  before  New  Year. 

C.  Jig.  f  With  on  adv. :  To  encourage  the  growth 
of  (0/v.)-  To  feed  into  :  to  bring  into  by  pamper- 
ing. Also,  (Theat.  slang)  To  feed  a  part :  to  fill 
it  out  by  the  addition  of  details  or  incidents  of 
minor  importance. 

1580  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  91  Publicola  . .  was  very  dili- 
gent..to  feed  on  further  and  encrease  the  same  [sedition]. 
1843  CARLYLE  Past  iff  Pr.  (18581  95  Fed  into  gigantic  bulk. 
1892  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Dec.  2/3  After  this,  endless  compli- 
cations all  centreing  on  Mr.  Pen  ley— feeding  the  part  would 
be  the  stage  term. 

f  d.  To  give  *  body*  to  (a  liquor).  Obs. 

1667  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  v.  iii,  Your  vintners  feed  their 
hungry  wines.     1742  Land.  $  Country  Brew.  i.  (ed.  4)  Pref., 
Receipts  for  feeding,  fining,  and  preserving  Malt-Liquors. 
e.   Tanning.    To   give    'substance*   to.     Also, 


are.  .'led'  with  yo..-  —  -oe) . -  , 

Catal.  38  This  rest  allows  the  leather  to  '  feed  . 
f.  intr.  To  grow  fat.  dial. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Feeding,  .growing  in  Flesh  by  eating. 
1796  W.  MARSHALL  MidlandCounties  Gloss.,  Feed,  to  grow 
fat.     1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.  s.v.,  I  nivver  seed  onybody 
feed  like 

7.  a.  To  keep   (a  reservoir,   watercourse,  etc.) 
supplied ;  to  supply  (a  fire,  etc.)  with  fuel. 

1582  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  426  Water 
cowrses..to  feede  youre  pondes.  159*  SHAKS.  Merck.  V. 
Ill  ii.  266,  I  haue  ingag'd  . .  my  friend  to  his  meere  enemie 
To  feede  my  meanes.  1611  —  Cymb.  i.  vi.  no  The  smoakie 
light  That's  fed  with  stinking  Tallow.  i«7  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  68 
A  fiery  Deluge,  fed  With  ever-burning  Sulphur  unconsum  d. 
1705  ADDISON  Italy  274  The  warm  Springs  that  feed  the  . . 
Baths.  1758  Elaboratory  laid  open  8  This  manner  of  feeding 
the  fire  will  be  found  a  very  great  convenience.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi,  vi,  The  mob  fed  the  fire  with  whatever  they  could 
find.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene(eA.  3)  319  Cisterns 
at  the  top  of  every  barrack  should  feed  the  ablution  rooms. 
1873  LYELL  f'riac.  Geol.  II.  in.  xlix.  608  Islands  . .  large 
enough  to  feed  small  rivers.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Cartilage 
428  Cisterns  . .  were  fed  . .  by  the  aqueduct  of  which  they 
formed  the  termination. 

b.  To  supply  (a  machine,  a  workman)  con- 
tinuously with  material  to  work  upon.  Also  intr. 
of  the  material :  To  pass  in  (to  a  mill). 

1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Aerie.  (1681)  51  The  Corn  feeds  not 
until  you  set  the  same  [Engine]  down  again.  Ibid.  52  In 
case  you  drive  apace  it  feeds  apace.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb. 
277  The  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  which  [hopper]  must  be  . . 
near  as  long  as  the  Rowlers,  that  it  may  not  feed  them  too 
fast.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  u.  503  She.  .fed  The  turning 
spindle  with  the  twisting  thread.  1891  FARMER  Slang  II, 
To  feed  the  Press,  to  send  up  copy  slip  by  slip. 

absol.  1676  BEAL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  584  Two  ordinary 
Labourers,  .(the  one  feeding,  and  the  other  grinding). 

8.  a.  To  cause  to  be  eaten  by  cattle;  to  nse 
(land)  as  pasture.     Often  with  complementary  adj. 
or  adv.  to  feed  bare,  close,  down,  off. 
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it  with  Cattel.  1652  ARNOLD  UEATI  in  Hartlib's  Legacy 
(1655)  139  It  is  very  easie,  by  mowing  or  feeding  it  [corn] 
down  with  Cattel,  to  prevent  it.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst. 
Agric.  (1681)  23  As  soon  as  you  have  fed  it  bare,  then  is  it 
best  to  over-flow,  lliid.  28  The  best  Husbandry  is  to  graze 
it,  or  feed  it  [grass]  in  Hacks.  1707  MORTIMER  Hush.  29 
Take  care  to  feed  it  [the  grass]  close  before  the  Winter. 
1807  R.  PARKINSON  Experienced  Farmer  I.  409  If  he  cannot 
feed  it  [Buck-wheat]  off  with  some  cattle.  1850  Jnd.  R. 
Agric.  Sac,  XI.  n.  430  The  crop  being  well  grown,  it  only 
remains  to  feed  it  well  off. 

b.  To  deal  out  (food)  to  animals. 

1883  P.  E.  GIBBONS  in  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  652/1  Mangel- 
wurzel  . .  is  fed  to  the  cows  in  winter.  1893  K.  D.  WIGGIN 
in  Atlantic  Monthly  Feb.  184/1  He  has  been  feeding  bread 
and  butter  to  the  dog. 

c.  trails/.    (Cf.    7.)     To    supply    continuously 
(material  to  be  consumed  or  operated  upon).   Also, 
To  feed  down  :   to  bring  (a  tool)  down,  gradually 
as  required. 

1860  PIESSE  Loll.  Client.  Wonders  82  Gold  is  fed  into  a 
vessel  containing  aqua  regia.  1864  WEBSTER  s.  v.  Drill- 
press,  The  tool  B  rotates  and  is  fed  down  by  hand  or 
automatically.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  ip  Mar.  574/1  The  wood 
is  fed  to  the  saw  by  means  of  a.  .roller.  1881  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  IV.  744/2  The  string. .  is  fed  from  a  tin  canister.  1883 
H.  TUTTLE  in  Harper's  Mar.  Nov.  824/2  The  wet  sand,  .is 
fed  into  the  opening.  1884  W.  H.  RIDEING  ibid.  May  895/1 
Long.,  tubes.,  feed  them  to  exquisitely  adjusted  scales. 

td.  Stock-exchange,  To  deal  out  (stock)  in 
portions.  Obs. 

1814  Stock  Exchange  Laid  Of  en  28  Feeding  out  stock  to 
less  dealers, 

9.  Of  cattle :  To  eat,  eat  off,  feed  upon.  Also, 
to  feed  down,  off. 

,725 POPE Odya.  iv. 452  A  tim'rous  hind,  .feeds  the  dowry 
lawns.  1858  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  XIX.  i.  206  The  fifty-two 
cows  had.  .more  than  they  could  feed  down.  1883  JEFFERIES 
Nature  near  London  237  The  sheep  have  fed  it  too  close 
for  a  grip  of  the  hand.  1891  West.  Mom.  News  14  Sept., 
A  crop  of  swedes. .  is  again  fed  off  by  sheep. 
b.  To  feed  down  :  to  eat  off  the  food  of. 

1887  Pall  Mall G.  20  Oct.  13/2  '  Bunny',  .feeds  down  the 
sheep. 

Peed  (fid),  ///.  a.     [f.  FEE  v.  +  -ED  1.] 

1 1.  Bound  to  feudal  service.  Only  in  feed  man  : 
see  FEEDMAN.  Obs. 

2.  Paid  by  fees ;  hired  ;  bribed ;  Sc.  employed 
for  wages. 

1579  FULKE  Heskins'  Parl.  389  One  of  the  feeid  and  fed 
seruants  of  y«  Pope.  1601  SHAKS.  Tvtel.  N.  i.  v.  303,  I  am 
no  feede  poast,  Lady ;  keepe  your  purse.  1602  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  1,7  When  will  the  Duke 
hold  feed  Intelligence  1  ,628  VENNER  Baths  of  Bathe  (1650) 
?ff  ?u.ch;;re  h's  fei:'<l  Agents.  1709  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4562/4 
[He]  is  Brother -in -Law  to  John  Herstone  of  the  Feed 
Gunners  belonging  to  the  Office  of  Ordnance.  ,8,6  SCOTT 
OU  Mart,  xxxviii,  She's  no  a  fee'd  servant.  1887  Pall 
Mall  G.  2  Mar.  11/4  One  of  the  fee'd  speakers. 

Feed,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FEUD  sbl,  enmity. 

Feedable  (frdab'l),  a.  [f.  FEED  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  fed.  f  a.  That  may  be  eaten 
off  or  grazed  (obs.).  b.  That  may  be  fed  (with 
something). 

l  '*$  BUTME  £y-f  f'"fr"v-  '"'Pr-  'ii-  12  Nor  is  [the 
tedLPS^Wa  an?  ,%edabl=  so  soon.  1858  Miss  MI-LOCK 
ptoytU  *"*  44  klSSable'  sc°Wable,  sugar-plum  feedable 

Feeder  (ffdaj).  [f.  as  prec. +-EB l.]  One  who 
or  that  which  feeds. 

1.  One  who  feeds  or  supplies  food  to  (a  person 
or  animal)  ;  formerly  often  in  contemptuous  use, 
one  who  maintains  (a  parasite,  a  spy  etc ) 

1579  TWYNE  t-huickt  agst.  Fort.  i.  Ixiv.  88  b,  Often  calling 
his  feeder  by  his  name,  and  the  better  to  perswade  hym 
flatteryng  hym  with  [etc.],  ,6,6  Rich  cStui  130  The 
horsse  remembers,  .his  feeder.  ,653  MILTON  Hirelings  Wks 
(1851)387  Idleness,  with  fulnes  of  Bread,  begat  pride  a,  d 
perpetual  contention  with  thir  Feeders  the  despis'd  LaUy 
1&3,  Loyal Observator  i,  His  feeders,  .have,  .put  him  up 

another  lobh.       y»*e  PnDc-  nj..-.  .      .*-TM._F       , 
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2.  One  who  or  that  which  cats  or  takes  food  ;  an 
eater ;  usually  with  adj.  prefixed,  as  large,  quick, 
etc.  Also,  feeder  upon  (a  specified  food). 


ramrnd''   ~,«A.  'v""''  '"""'"  ue  Provided  with  an  elastic 
ramrod.     ,865  KINGSLEY  Hertvi.  (1866'   I    x    220    I    ai 

10os  SP°rt'    A    tramer    (°f   C0cks    or    horses)- 


[Downs  Sheep]  are  . .  quicK  leeders.  ,547  r,  ^ARKMAN 
Oregon  Trait  xxv.  (1872)  352  The  carcass  was  completely 
hollowed  out  by  these  voracious  feeders.  ,885  CLODD  Myths 
A>  Dr.  n.  iv.  165  The  New  Zealanders  . .  were  systematic 
feeders  on  human  flesh. 

b.  One  who  eats  at  another's  expense ;  a  person 
dependent  upon  another  for  his  food  ;  a  servant. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  \\.  iv.  99,  I  will  your  very  faithful 
Feeder  be.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  in.  i,  Now 
servants  he  has  kept,  lusty  tall  feeders. 

c.  transf.  Of  a  plant;  also  of  a  flame. 

,799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric,  Perth  133  The  latter  [potato] 
being  a  more  tender  feeder.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  i 
Flame  the  stealthy  feeder  !  1881  The  Garden  4  Feb.  87/3 
The  Fig.  .is  a  gross  feeder. 

d.  //.  Cattle  for  feeding  off  or  fattening. 

,796  W.  MARSHALL  Midland  Counties  Gloss.,  Feeders.. 
fatting  cattle.  ,88,  Chicago  Times  i  June,  Stockers  and 
feeders  were  dull. 

e.  dial.  One  who  grows  abnormally  fat. 

,886  .J.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  The  whole  family  of  them  are 
feeders. 

3.  An  instrument,  organ,  or  appliance  for  feeding 
(senses  i  and  a)  :   a.  a  spoon  \slattg) ;  a  child's 
feeding   bottle ;  a  bib  ;    b.  Enlom.   one  of  the 
organs  composing  the  mouth-parts. 

a.  181 ,  Lexicon  Balatronicum,  Feeder,  a  spoon.    To  nab 
the  feeder;  to  steal  a  spoon.    182,  D.  HAGGART  Life  (ed.  2) 
69,  I  do  not  remember  what  became  of  the  feeders,  llnd.  73 
I  bought  two  wedge  table-feeders.    ,886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss., 
Feeder,  a  child's  bib  ;  also  a  feeding-bottle,  or  cup  with  a  lip 

b.  1826  KIRBY  &  SPENCE  fntrod.  Entom.  IV.  308  Feeders 
retracted  (Trofhi  retract!)  when  in  a  perfect  mouth  the 
Trophi  are  not  capable  of  being  much  pushed  out  or  drawn 
in.    Feeders  retractile,  when,  .the  Trophi  can  be  consider- 
ably pushed  forth  or  drawn  in. 

4.  One  who  attends  to  the  feeding  of  a  flock  ;  a 
herdsman,  shepherd.  1  06s. 

,611  BIBLE  Gen.  iv.  2  Abel  was  a  keeper  [margin  feeder] 
of  sheep.  ,7,0  PHILIPS  Pastorals  v.  9  When,  with  the 
f  locks,  their  Feeders  sought  the  Shade.  1807  G.  CHALMERS 
Caledonia  I.  n.  vi.  309  They  had  only  advanced  . .  from 
being  hunters,  to  being  feeders  of  flocks. 

**  fig- 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2g6r  Is  bis  nojt  Philip  son  be  firs 
be  fedare  of  grece!  ,4,3  LYDC.  Pilgr.  Smile  iv.  xxix. 
(1859)  °2  O  thou  wretchyd  herd  and  fals  feder  of  the  hows 
Israel,  c :  ,430  Life  St.  Kalh.  (.884)  98  He  ys  my  God  my 

"™  H°K1£R  Eccl- 


5.  One  who  feed's  up  or  fattens  (an  animal), 
csp.  one  whose  business  it  is  to  feed  cattle  for 
slaughter. 

c  ,430  Pilgr  LyfUtanlwde  i.  iv.  (,869)  2  A  foulere  ober 
a  feedere  of  bnddes.  1669  WORL.DGE  Syst.  Agric.  (i68i) 
f,7M  ?  Fa"inS°fv.  Ge«e--lhe  Jews.,  are  esteem'd  the  skill- 
fullest  Feeders  that  be.  ,893  Daily  Ken*  15  Feb.  5/8  The 

rade  would  become  paralysed  and  both  feeders  ami 
labourers  suffer  immensely. 

t  b.  humorously.  A  crammer,  tutor.   Obs 

,766  GOLDSM.  Vic  \V.  vii,  Mr.  Thornhill  came  with,  .his 
chaplain  and  feeder.  ,787  Gcntl.  Mag.  LVII.  869/2 
hJrfrf?'  by/!"ch  '5  m"nt  a  Pers°"  who.  .crams  into  the 
head  of  a  candidate  for  a  degree  certain  ideas  which  [etc  1 
[i&»8  DICKENS  Dombey  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A  ] 

6.  A  stream  which  flows  into  another  body  of 
water;  a  tributary;  also  attrib.,  *s  feeder-stream 

'795  J.  PHILLIPS  Hist.  Inland  Navigation  Addenda  94 
To  make  navigable  the  cut  or  feeder  from  the  town  of 
Wendover  to  join  the  canal  at  Bulbourne.  Hid  97  No 
W.^rM0  Vaken  from  '!><=  feeders  of  the  river  W?tham 
1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Mourtray  Fam.  IV.  240  An  imm 
tT0rSnt"beCOmi"g  one  of  (h=  f«d"s  of  the  Lak™  3« 


FEEDING. 

c.  In  wider  sense :  A  centre  or  source  of  supply. 
In  quots.  fig. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Lay  Serm.  377  Our  religious  opinions, 
out  of  which  . .  all  our  other  opinions  flow,  as  from  their 
spring-head  and  perpetual  feeder.  1873  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Poet.  Break/,  -t.  iiUlSgi)  80  The  sources  from  which  a  man 
fills  his  mind, — his  feeders,  as  you  call  them. 

attrit.  ,891  Pall  Mall  C.  26  Sept.  5/1  Looking  down., 
from  the  edge  of  the  great  glacier-feeder  basin. 

7.  Mining,  a.  A  smaller  lode  falling  into  the 
main  lode  or  vein. 

1718  NICHOLLS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV.  403  Small  Branches 
opening  into  them  in  all  Directions  ;  which  are  by  the  Miners 
term  d,  the  Feeders  of  the  Load.  1805  MUSHFT  /*/,/.  XCV 
165  Towards  the  feeder  it  seemed  loose  and  crumbly.  1860 
R.  B.  SMYTH  Gafdfitlds  Victoria  610  Feeder,  a  spur 
falling  into  a  reef  increasing .  .its  size  and  richness. 
D.  An  underground  spring  or  runner  of  water. 

1701  SAVERY  Miner's  Friend  •&  When  once  you  know  ho 

I 


c;eare[he 
Cleared  the  feeder-s 


• 
springs   a  reindeer. 


.  .is  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  TnameT  ^       * 
transf.  andyfj-. 

erel*t7st''t^C<liTT  f"ns  Rf"'s'tfd  (ed.  4)  12  The  downfall  of 

SBilli^«^?;;'iSi 


-, .^...  .-..,...  ..  ,  ,.,Ht  J5  (men  unce  you  Know  nvtv 

large  your  feeder  or  spring  is.  ,780  BRAND  Nm'castle  II 
579  They  know  when  any  feeder  of  water  is  pricked  1892 
'latlyNews  16  Mar.  5/7  Abnormally  heavy  feeders  of  water 


r,8No 

Jet  .8  Nov.  5 


'  Wolsey, 

proposed  to  construct  lines  of  a  less  su 
" 


eyaa 

D.  spec.  'A  water  course  which  supplies  a  canal 
or  reservoir  by  gravitation  or  natural  flow'  (W  ) 


-*v  ....v  ."'•  a// ^uiiunurtjiy  jieavy  leeuers  ol  water. 

c.  A  stream  of  gas  escaping  through  a  fissure  in 
the  ground  ;  a  blower. 

1881  in  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.  1883  in  GRESLEY  Coal- 
mining  1  erms  104. 

8.  One  who  or  that  which  supplies  material  for 
consumption  or  elaboration. 

a.  One  who  '  feeds  '  material  to  a  machine. 
,676  BEAL  in  Phil.  Trans  XI.  584  By  this,  .may  two  work. 

men,  and  one  feeder,  grind  20  bushels  of  Apples  in  an  hour. 
,835  URE  Philos.  Mamif.  155  The  person  who  attends  this 
machine,  .is  called  the  feeder.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  18  June 
5/1  On  a  raised  platform  stands  the  feeder,  with  his  spade, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  shovel  the  quartz  into  the  hopper  ,888 
JACOBI  Printers'1  Voc.  43  Feeder,  the  lad  who  lays  on  the 
sheets  in  a  printing  machine. 

b.  The  player  who  tosses  the  ball  to  the  bats- 
man (in  '  Rounders '  and  similar  games).     Hence, 
the  name  of  a  particular  game  resembling  rounders! 

,844  Boy's  Treasury  17  The  players  next  toss  up  for  the 
office  of  feeder.  Ibid.  ,8  This  game  [Rounders]  differs  from 
feeder  only  in  the  following  particulars.  ,87$ '  STONKHENGE  ' 
btit.  Sforts  in.  i.  iv.  §  i.  686  The  feeder  is  allowed  to  feign 
a  toss  of  the  ball. 

o.  An  apparatus  or  a  portion  of  an  apparatus, 
often  in  the  form  of  a  hopper,  into  which  the 
material  to  be  treated  is  placed  in  order  to  be 
supplied  to  the  machine  in  regulated  quantities. 

?,r?  WoRUDGE  s*st-  dgric.  (1681)  51  Observe  whether  it 
WBI  hold  out  . .  and  accordingly  proceed  and  rectifie  the 
Feeder.  1813  J.  BADCOCK  Dam.  Amusem.  79  The  feeder 
which  coming  from  an  air-tight  vessel,  .full  of  oil,  it  drops 
slowly  into  the  centre  of  the  iron  vessel.  1870  Public 
Opmton  16  July  8t  The  new  feeder  is  a  single-acting  plunger 
pump.  ,89.  P.  BENJAMIN  Mod.  Mech.  859  Automatic., 
feeder,  .to  feed  the  gram  easily. 

d.  The  lower  chamber  in   an   organ    bellows 
which  supplies  the  upper  chamber  or  reservoir  with 
wind. 

,852  SEIDEL  Organ  36  The  lower  one,  called  the  feeder 
..when  pressed  down,  produces  the  wind.  1870  E  I 
HOPKINS  Organ  14. 

e.  Naut.  A  reserved  compartment  between  decks 
for  filling  up  the  vacancy  in  the  hold  caused  by 
the  settling  down  of  grain,  etc. 

,890  Daily  News  10  Dec.  5/8  The  cargo  was  secured  in 
the  usual  way.. seven  large  feeders  in  the  'tween-decks. 

9.  Metal-casting,    a.    (See  quot.    1858.)     Also 
atlnb.,  vs.  feeder-head,     b.  '  The  opening  made  in 
a  foundry  mould  for  the  introduction  of  the  feed 
rod    (Lockwood). 

,858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  149/2  Feeder.. a.  large  head 
or  supply  of  fluid  iron  to  a  runner  or  mould  in  heavy 
castings.  1802  Loclxuooa"s  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.  Terms  I36 
1'eeder  head . .  a  mass  of  metal  which  has  been  utilised 
lor  feeding  a  mould. 

10.  Electrical  Engineering,   a.  A  wire  bearing 
a  subsidiary  current,     b.  A  branch-wire  to  supply 
a  house,  etc. 

,892  Electrical  Engineer*  6  Sept.  287/2  The  Northampton 
fclectric  Light  and  Power  Company  have  equal  weights  of 
distributing  mams  and  feeders. 

11.  Theatrical.  (See  quot.) 

,886  Stage  Gossip  70  A  part  or  character  that  is  con- 
stantly  giving  cues  for  another  character  to  'score  off' or 
cannon  off   is  known  as  a  '  feeder  '. 

Feeding  vf/--din),  vbl.  si.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  U 
1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FEED,  in   its  various 

senses. 

1:897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  v.  42  Sio  feding  Sara 
sceapa.  c  ,320  R.  BRUNNE  Mtdit.  39  J)e  fyrst  ys  a  bodly 

''Tr*.'4  ' '  £*'**•  in  T'""1^*  Vu-  120  Thys  day  is 
named  Phagyphanye  . .  For  thys  word  phagy  . .  Is  seyd  of 
fedyng.  c  1475  Babea  Bt.  (1868)  7  In  youre  fedynge  luke 
goodly  yee  be  sene.  ,526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  i J3i)  ,  37 
Pamperyng  our  bodyes  by..moche  fedyng  of  delycate 
nieates  and  drynkes.  ,676  RAY  Corr.  (1848)  ,22  Skill  in 
eding  ..  ofsinging-birds.  ,725  SLOANE  Jamaica  II. 
r  L  ••  Lg,'°  "s  fe<:ding  °n  venemous  or  not  venomous 
lood,  tis  wholesome  or  poysonous.  ,803  DAVY  in  PHil. 

?k'!i  ?CUI--    2?2  The   feedinS   of  lea'her   '"  'he  slow 

method  of  tanning.  ,837  DICKENS  Pickw.  viii,  There  was  not 

a  gleam  of.  .anything  but  feeding  in  his  whole  visage.    ,879 

GEO.  ELIOT  Theo.  Such  i.  15  A  feeding  up  into  monstrosity. 

4.  concr.  That  which  is  eaten  ;  food.    Now  rare 

1398  THEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  i.  (,495)  736  Some 

beestys  gadre  store  of  mete  and  fedynge.     ',440  Promt, 

//""V/52/3   Fedynge,  or  fode,  fast,,,,,.     ,^-3   Act  £, 

Hen.  VII 1,  c.  3  Beoffe,  mutton,  porke,  and  veale  ..  is  the 


FEEDING. 

common  feedyng  of . .  poore  persons.  1581  MULCASTER 
Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  148  Will  ye  let  the  fry  cncrease, 
where  the  feeding  failes  ?  1653  WALTON  Angler  148  His 
[the  Pike's]  feeding  is  usually  fish  or  frogs.  1866  Jlnudy 
Horse  Bk.  20  So  should  the  horses  feeding  be  augmented 
by  one-third  .  .more  than  usual. 

f  b.  To  take  feeding  (of]  :  to  feed  (upon),  hi 
quot^f. 

c  1500  ^Iclitsine  298  Her  of  whom  myn  eyen  toke  thcire 
fedyng. 

t  c.  Nourishment,  sustenance.   Obs. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  Pref.  4  Consider  if . .  the 
sicicenes  in  the  exterial  partes  have  any  fedynge  from  the 
interial  partes. 

3.  Grazing-ground  or  pasture   land ;   pasturage, 
feeding-ground.    Obs.  cxc.  dial* 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  \\,  cix.  (1869)  116  He  . .  ouer- 
throweth  here  feedinges  [ptuturaux],  1467  Bitty  Wills 
(1850)  47  Alle  the  landys,  medewes,  pasturys,  and  fedyngys 
callyd  Southwode.  1554-5  Act  2-3  Phil.  $  Mary  c.  3 
Lands  or  feedings,  apt  for  milch  lane.  1627  SPICED  England 
iii.  §  4  Kent,  .in  some  things  hath  the  best  esteeme  :  as  in. . 
feedings  for  Cattell.  1669  WORLIDGK  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  31 
The  Spring  and  Autumn  feeding,  whereon  six  or  eight 
Cattle  usually  graxed.  1768  BOSWKLL  Corsica  i.  (ed.  2)  40 
Sheep,  .have  fine  feeding.  1840  SPURDENS  Suppl.  Voc.  E. 
Angtia  s.v.,  '  You  turned  your  horse  into  my  feeding.' 

4.  attrio.aJbd.Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as/iwYw^- 
bartey,  -cake,  -cock,  -ground^  -house,  -land,  -linseed, 
-machine,  -metal,  -pipe,  -place,  -stuff,  -vessel,  -work. 

1884  York  Herald  19  Aug.  7/2  ^Feeding  foreign  barley. 
1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  511/1  ^Feeding  cakes,  pulse,  and 
other  . .  feeding  stuff's.  1827  FAREY  Steam  Engine,  369 
Regulate  the  "feeding  cocks.. so  as  to  give  the  requisite 
supply.  1847  MARRY  AT  Childr.  N.  forest  xiv,  It  is  all  good 
*feedmg-ground.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1831)  87 
A  gentleman . .  is  judiciously  distributing  his  *feeding-honses 
.  .over  all  the  highest  parts  of  his  farms.  1873  TEGETMEIER 
Poultry  Bk.  xxix.  370  Supply  a  bed  of  clean  straw  in  the 
feeding-house.  1886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss. ,  *  Feeding  land, 
grazing  land.  1887  Daily  News  28  June  2/5  Not  much 
business  passing  in  ''feeding  Unseed.  1873  J.  RICHARDS 
\Vood~ivorking Factories  i42*Hand-feeding  machines.  1891 
Lockwood's  Diet.  Meek.  Engin.  Tenns  136  The  *feeding 
metal  is  . .  supplied  in  small  quantities.  1669  WORLIDGE 
Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  52  Just  behind  the  Share  and  *Feeding- 
pipe.  1611  BIBLE  Nahum\\.  n  Where  is. .  the  *feeding  place 
of  the  yong  Lions  ?  1883  *  Feeding-stuffs  {s>z&  feeding-cake}. 
1859  LUARD  in  Archmol.  Cant.  II.  8  *  Feeding- vessels  for 
the  chickens.  1682  HICKERINGILL  Black  Non-Conformist 
Wks.  (1716)  ii.  144  This  necessary  *feeding-work  of  a  good 
Shepherd. 

b.  Special  comb.,  as  feeding-bottle,  a  glass 
bottle  for  supplying  artificial  food  to  infants ;  also 
attrib.  in  figurative  sense;  feeding-box,  (a)  a 
compartment  in  which  a  horse  is  placed  to  be  fed  ; 
(£)  in  hot  air  feeding-box,  an  appliance  for  '  feed- 
ing *  hot  air  to  a  stove ;  feeding-cloth  =  feed- 
cloth  ;  feeding-cup  (see  quot.) ;  feeding-drum, 
a  drum  used  for  feeding  certain  kinds  of  furnaces ; 
feeding-engine,  -head,  -needle  (see  quots.)  ; 
feeding-piece,  grazing  ground;  feeding-rod,  a 
small  metal  rod  used  for  keeping  an  open  passage 
in  a  casting  during  the  process  of  feeding ;  f  feed- 
ing-stead, a  pasture;  feeding- time,  (a)  a  time 
for  taking  food  ;  meal-time ;  (£)  dial,  genial  or 
growing  weather  (for  crops)  ;  fee  ding- trace,  a 
track  showing  where  animals  have  obtained  food  ; 
feeding-tube  (see  quot.). 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet,  Trade  149/2  *  Feeding-bottle.  1884 
St.  James'  Gaz.  2  Feb.  3/1  Napoleon  foresaw  the  results  of 


Health  Exhib.  Catal.  65/1  Grates  .  .with  . .  hot  air  feeding 
box.  1821  Specif,  of  Barker  fy  Harris's  Patent  No.  4574.  4 
The  material  [fur]  to  be  cleared  being  taken  off  the  feeding 
cloth  or  endless  web.  1882  J.  W.  ANDERSON  Me  ft.  Nursing 
Iv.  (1883)  73  See  that  the  ^feeding  cup  and  all  vessels  used  •• 
for  food  are  kept  clean.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Feeding-cup,  I 
a  vessel  with  a  spout  for  the  feeding  of  a  sick  person  whilst 
lying  down.  Also,  an  oblong  shallow  vessel  with  a  tubular 
end,  to  which  a  teat  can  be  affixed  for  the  artificial  feeding 
of  young  children.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Ghent. 
Ttchnol.  (ed.  2)  I.  151  As  each  scraper  comes  in  turn  under 
the  *feeding-drum,  the  coal  which  has  fallen  between  each  of 
them  will  be  carried  forward.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I. 
830/1  * Feeding  engine,  a  supplementary  engine  for  feeding 
the  boiler,  when  the  main  engine  is  stopped.  Ibid., 
*  Feeding-head  (Founding),  an  opening  in  a  mould  .. 
which  supplies  metal  as  the  casting  contracts.  1851 
BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  xi.  (1833)  289  A  *feeding-needle  [in 
the  tambouring  machine]  which  by  a  circular  motion  round 
the  working-needle,  lodged  upon  the  stem  of  the  latter  the 
loop  of  the  thread.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  Midland  Counties 
Gloss.,  * Feeding-piece.  189*  Lockwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin. 
Terms  136  *  Feeding-rod.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  600 
Pascua,  a  "ffedyngstede.  1887  S,  Cheshire  Gloss.,  *  It's 
a  rare  *feedin'  time  for  th'  turmits.1  1888  Illnst.  Loud. 
News  Christmas  No.  n/i  A  bell  rang.  There's  feeding-time, 
we'd  best  go  down.  1856  KANE  Arct,  Expl.  II.  iii.  38  The 
numerous  *  fee  ding- traces  [of  rabbits]  among  the  rocks.  1884 
Syd.  .\oc.  Lex.,  * Feeding  tube,  an  elastic  tube.. which  is 
passed  into  the  stomach. 

Feeding  (fT-dirj),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  H--INU  -.] 
That  feeds. 

T~l.  That  nourishes ;  nutritious.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  n.  ix.  (1495)  37  This  one 
mete,  .very  fedynge  is  founden.  1651  in  Hart  lib's  Legacy 
(1655)  101  It  [Lucern]  is  much  more  feeding  than  any  other 
Hay.  1660  SHARROCK  Vegctaliles  136  A  fat,  rich,  deep,  moist, 
and  feeding  soil,  a  i7»a  LISLE  Husb.  (1757*  422  The 
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feedingest  ground  makes  the  toughest  timber.  1877  Holder- 
ness  Gloss,  s.v.,  *  Whotmctal's  a  varry  feedin  thing.1 

2.  That  is  taking  food  ;  of  an  animal  :  Grazing. 

a  1861  CLOUCII  Poems,  fte  Domum  Satitra*  22  Doth  he 
sometimes  in  his  slumbering  see  The  feeding  kine.  1879 
JKFI-'ERIKS  Wild  Life  in  S.  C.  275  A  feeding  Hock.  1888 
I>aily  News  7  Sept.  5/2  Feeding  trout  generally  keep 
\vithm  casting  distance  from  the  shore. 

b.  transf.  Of  a  gale  or  storm  :  That  increases 
gradually  in  violence,  or  in  its  effects.  Sometimes 
hyphened.  Also^/g. 

1641  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  $  Jrnls.  (1846)  I.  352  This  is 
a  feeding  storme.  1819  Caled.  Mercury  30  Dec.  (Jam.), 
We  had  a  pretty  copious  fall  of  snow.  At  one  time  every- 
thing seemed  to  portend  what  is  called  a  feeding-storm. 
i8z6  SCOTT  Jrnl.  (1890)  I.  76  This  seems  to  be  a  feeding 
storm,  coming  on  little  by  little.  1828  Craven  Dial.^ 
Feeding-storm )  a  continuance  or  succession  of  snow,  daily 
feeding  or  adding  to  what  is  already  on  the  ground.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.  291  Feeding-gate. 

1 3.  That  eats  away ;  corrosive.   Ohs.  rare. 

1750  tr.  Leonardtts*  Mirr.  Stones  221  It  cures  feeding  and 
malignant  Ulcers. 

4.  That  keeps  up  the  supply  (of  a  river,  machine, 
etc.). 

1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  (zd..  5)  II.  106  The  feeding  snows 
are  more  abundantly  dissolved.  1835  URE  Philos.  Manuf. 
154  Cardings  introduced  in  pairs  at  the  feeding  rollers. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  291  Feeding-part  of  a  tackle, 
that  running  through  the  sheaves,  in  opposition  to  the 
standing  part. 

t  Fee'dman.  Obs.  Also  5-6  feod(e)man. 
[f.  FEED  ///.  a.  +  MAX.]  a.  One  holding  a  FEE 
(j^.2)  ;  a  vassal,  b.  A  soldier  serving  for  pay. 

c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  fy  Lwt.  Mon.  xvii,  He  shall  haue 
than  a  greter  myght . .  than  he  hath  nowe  off  all  his  ober  ffeed 
men.  1463  Paston  Left.  No.  532  II.  248  Doo  warne  owr 
ffeede  men  and  servaunts.. that  they  be  ther  thann  in  owr 
leverey.  1485  Plumpt&n  Corr.  p.  xcvi,  38  Knyghts  of  his 
feedmen.  1555  BRADFORTH  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III. 
App.  xlv.  131  Lettres  touching  my  Lord  Pagette,  that  he 
shoulde  be  the  Kinges  feode  man.  1565  JEWEL  Def.  Apol. 
(1611)  476  The  Emperour  is  a  Vassall  or  a  Feedman  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  1722  BP.  WILSON  in  Keble  Life  xv. 
(1863)  484  With  ..  intention  of  lessening  the  Governor's 
authority  . .  over  the  Feedmen  in  the  Garrisons. 

Fee'd- water.  A  supply  of  water  for  the  boiler 
of  an  engine.  Also  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  feed- 
water-apparatus,  -heater,  -pump,  -purifier. 

1862  Reports  of  Juries*  Exhibition  1862  v.  5  A  medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Bateson  for  his  feed-water  heating  appa- 
ratus. 1867  in  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.  1875  BEDFORD 
Sailor's  Pocket-bk.  vi.  (ed.  2)  210  The  feed  water  passes 
through  a  coiled  pipe  In  a  cistern.  1886  Auckland  Weekly 
Neivs  26  June  32/4  The  boiler . .  has  a  feed-water-heater. 
1802  P.  BENJAMIN  Mod.  Mech.  284  Feed-Water  Evaporators. 

Fee-farm  (frfarm).  Law.  Also  Sc.  FEU-FARM. 
[a.  KV.fce-ferme,  W$.feufermetfioffcrme\  Anglo- 

Lat.  (i2th  c.)  \aA  feudofimna,  feudifirma,  and  the 
phrase  _/?;-/« <zv/  infeudo  tenere  \  in  continental  use 
QOOOXftudum  Jirmutn,  feudalis  firma,  firma  feu- 
data  ;  see  FEE  sb%  and  FARM  sb.~~\ 

1.  That  kind  of  tenure  by  which  land  is  held  in 
fee-simple  subject  to  a  perpetual  fixed  rent,  without 
any  other  services  ;  the  estate  of  the  tenant  in  land 
so  held  ;  rarely,  the  land  itself. 

It  is  a  debated  question  whether  a  fee-farm  merely  implies 
a  perpetual  rent  of  any  kind,  or  whether  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  a  perpetual  rent-service,  or  to  a  perpetual  rent- 
charge  equivalent  to  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  land. 

[1114  Charter  in  Chr.  Mon.  Abingdon  (Rolls)  II.  no 
Quoddam  pratum  . .  in  firma  perpetuo  habendum  pro  xx 
solidis  reddendis  unoquoque.  1292  BRITTON  i.  i,  §  6  Si  la 
fraunchise  ne  soit  graunte  en  fee  ferme  . .  par  nous.  Ibid. 
in.  ii.  §  8  Fee  fermes  sount  terres  tenuz  en  fee  a  rendre  pur 
eux  par  an  la  verreye  value,  ou  plus  ou  meyn.]  4:1460 
FORTESCUE  Abs.  fy  Lim.  Mon.  x,  In  grete  lordshippes, 
maneres,  ffee  ffermys,  and  such  other  demaynes.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  438  He  grauntyd  to  the  cytezyns  the  fee 
ferme  of  London  for  .ccc.  Ii.  1555  EDEN  Decades  249  Such 
as  had  the  same  in  fee  ferme.  1627  STEED  England  xxviii. 
§  7  Hurstingston.  .was  the  Fee-farme  of  Ramsey  Abbey. 
1643  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  304  The  king  is  forced  to 
set  many  of  his  lands  to  fee-farm.  1650  WELDON  Crt.Jas.  I, 
60  Hee  [Salisbury]  would  make  them  buy  Books  of  Fee- 
farmes.  1652  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  289  What  was  in  lease 
from  the  Crown,  .he  would  secure  to  us  in  fee-farm. 

fig:  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  ui.  ii.  53  How  now,  a  kisse  in 
fee-farme  ?  1678  MARVELL  Growth  Popery  Wks.  1875  IV. 
326  Were  not  all  the  votes  as  it  were  in  fee-farm,  of  those 
that  were  intrusted  with  the  sale? 

2.  The  rent  paid  for  an  estate  so  held. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  iv.  4  Alle  his  ffynys  ffor 
flautis  ne  his  ffee  ffermes.  1-1520  in  Fiddes  Wolscy  \\.  (1726) 
26  Towchyng  the  mynyshyng  of  our  Fee  farme  enenst  the 
lordeof  Ruteland.  1598  MANWOOD  Laiues  Forest  xxi.  §  4 


grai 

Middlesex,  .by  the  fee-farm  of  3oo/.  per  Annum. 

3.  attrib.  esp.  Vi\fec-f arm-rent. 

1638  SIR  R.  COTTON  Abstr.  Rec.  Tower  12  Their  abilities 
will  settle  the  Fee-farme  rent.  1710  Lond.  Cnz.  No.  4702/3 
To  be  sold  a  Fee- Farm-Rent  of  2o/.  per  Annum.  1855 
MILMAN  Lat*  Chr.  (1864)  V.  ix.  vi.  287  The  fee  farm  pay- 
ment to  Rome.  1881  Act  44-5  Viet.  c.  49  §  34  The  land 
commission  shall,  .dispose  of  all  fee  farm  rents  for  the  time 
being  vested  in  them.  1882  EARL  OF  BELMORE  in  loVA 
Cent.  July  126  By  way  of  fines  and  fee-farm  grants. 

Hence  Fee-farming  vbl.  sb.t  the  action  or  practice 
of  putting  out  to  fee-farm. 

1549  LATIMER  6/A  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  168  He  hath 
inuented  fee  fermyng  of  benefices. 


PEEL. 

Fee-farmer  (frfaimaj).  Law.     Also  Sc.  FK 
FAKMEK.       [n.    AF.   feeftrmer,    OF.  feufermier^ 
med.L.  feudifirmarius^   f.  feudifirma  :    see   FKE- 
FAKM.]     One  who  holds  a  fee-farm. 

1468  in  Rolle  Abridgment  (1668)  150  Les  Fee-farmers  del 
Roy.  1511-2  Act  3  Hen.  K///,  c.  23  Preamb.,  Fermours, 
Fcefermours,  Officers  and  Occupiers.  1591  in  Hearne 
R.  Brunne  (1810)  418  Her  majesties  fee-farmer. 

fig.  1609  J.  DA  VIES  Holy  Roode  cxxvii,  As  when  bright 
Phebus.  .And  his  Fee-farmer  Luna,  most  are  parted. 

Fee-faw-fum  (ft  f§  f»m).  Also  7  fie  fob 
fumme,  8  f e  fl  f o  fum,  7-9  fee  fa  fum. 

1.  The  first  line  of  doggerel  spoken  by  the  giant 
in  the  nursery  tale  of  '  Jack  the  giant  killer'  upon 
discovering  the  presence  of  Jack. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  iv.  188  His  word  was  still  fie,  foh, 
and  fumme.  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man.  1711 
Chap-bk.i  Jack  4-  the  Giants  n,  Fe,  Fi,  Fo,  Fum  I  smell 
the  blood  of  an  English  Man. 

2.  a.   An   exclamation   indicating   a   murderous 
intention,     b.  Nonsense,    fitted    only    to    terrify 
children.     Also  attrib. 

1690  DRYDEN  Amphitryon  n.  i,  The  bloody  villain  is  at 
his  fee,  fa,  fum,  already.  1811  Lexicon  Balatronicum, 
I  am  not  to  be  frightened  by  fee,  faw,  fum.  18*5  MACAULAY 
Milton  Ess.  1854  I.  12  They  have  ..  none  of  the  fee-faw- 
fum  of  Tasso  and  Klopstock.  1830  A.  FONBLANQUE  Eng. 
under  7  Administ.  (1837)  II.  10  The  fee-fa-fum  style  of 
rhetoric,  a  1850  M.  F.  OSSOLI  At  Home  4-  Abroad ^1860) 
400  It  is  they  who  invent  all  the  '  fe,  fo,  fum '  stories  about 
Italy.  1855  BROWNING  Men  fy  Worn.  I.  Lover's Quarrel  \6 
The  valiant  Thumb  Facing  the  castle  glum  And  the  giant's 
fee-faw-fum  !  1890  Review  of  Reviews  II.  538/2  This  is  all 
fee-faw-fum. 

3.  Used  to  express  '  a  blood-thirsty  person '. 
1678    DRYDEN   Litnberhant   v.   i,   That    Fe-fa-fum   of  a 

Keeper  wou'd  have  smelt  the  Blood  of  a  Cuckold-maker. 
1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inker,  xiv,  I  feel  so  much  of  the  fee, 
fa,  fum  about  me,  that  I  can  scarcely  ask  you  to  trust  your- 
self with  me. 

Hence  Fee-faw-fumish  a. 

1846  GEO.  ELIOT  Let.  in  Life  \\.  81  The  note  in  this 
proof  sounds  just  as  fee-fo-fumish  as  the  other. 

Feel  (ffl),  sb.  Also  3,  5  fele,  5-6  Sc.  feill. 
[f.  next  vb.] 

1.  The  action  of  feeling  ;  an  instance  of  this,  in 
senses  of  the  vb. ;  in  quots.  f  a  sounding  of  a 
person's  intentions,  etc.  (obs.} ;  the  perceiving 
(something)  by  sensation,  rare. 

1461  Paston  Lett.  No.  415  II.  50,  I  dede  a  gode  fele  to 
enquer.  .whan  the  seid  Yelverton  shuld  go  to  London.  1833 
L.  HUNT  .$"<?«».  Poems  (1832)  208  Catching  your  heart  up  at 
the  feel  of  June. 

fb.  A  tentative  suggestion,  hint.  Obs. 

(11470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  923  Off  Gyane,  thus,  quhen 
Wallace  hard  a  feill,  ' No  land',  he  said.  '  likit  him  halff  so 
weill.' 

f  2.  Sc.  and  north,  a.  Consciousness,  sensation. 
b.  Apprehension,  sense,  understanding,  knowledge. 

a  1240  IVohnttge  in  Cott.  Horn.  285  pe  muchele  swetnesse 
of  be  reaues  me  fele  of  pine,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  547  (Cott.) 
Man  has  his  fele,  O  thyng  man  liks,  il  or  welle.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  850  Has  bou  na  force  in  bi  fete  ne  fele  of  bi- 
selfe?  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  n.  14  Thocht  Inglis  men  thar 
of  had  litill  feille.  c  1500  Lancelot  2854  That . .  was  knycht 
that  had  most  feill.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt,  Venus  \.  467  Of 
that  Text  thow  hes  bot  litill  feill.  1603  Philotus  cxxvii, 
Hes  thow  not  tint  thy  feill. 

3.  The  sense  of  touch.     Now  only  in  to  the  feel. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  17017  (Cott.)  Hering,  sight,  smelling  and 

fele,  cheuing  erwittesfive.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  C/«;«.  Philos. 
180  It  is  harsher  to  the  feel.  1874  Contemp.  Rev.  XXIV. 
433  A  rough  texture  to  the  feel.  1883  G.  C.  DAVIES  Norfolk 
Broads  xxxi.  (1884)  237  It  [the  bed-eel],  .is  firm  to  the  feel. 

4.  A  feeling  or  sensation,  mental  or  physical. 
1737  H.  WALPOLE  Corr.  (1820)  I.  16  With  all  sorts  of  queer 

feels  about  me.  1788  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  $  Left.  IV. 
iv.  104,  I  put  aside  the  disagreeable  feel  of  exciting  that 
wonder.  1818  KEATS  in  Life  fy  Lett.  I.  120  Among  multi- 
tudes of  men  I  have  no  feel  of  stooping.  1833  HT.  M  ARTINEAU 
Tale  of  Tyne  vi.  117  To  tell  by  the  feel  when  the  sun  was 
going  down.  1879  BROWNING  Ivan  Ivanovitch  223  The  feel 
of  the  fang  furrowing  my  shoulder  ! 

5.  As  a  quality  of  a  material  object ;  The  kind 
of  (tactual  or  vague  organic)  sensation  which  it 
produces. 

1739  S.  SHARP  Surg.  xxvii.  135  We  must  judge  then  by  the 
Feel  of  the  Surface  of  the  Bone.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ. 
France  II.  376  The  general  feel  of  the  air  is  very  mild. 
1794  G.  Adams's  Nat.  fy  Exp.  Philos.  I.  App.  543  Fixed 
oils  . .  possess  . .  a.  An  unctuous  feel.  1805  W.  SAUNDERS 
Min.  Waters  40  That  rough  and  harsh  feel  to  the  fingers 
and  tongue,  which  characterises  the  insipid  hard  waters. 
1864  MRS.  GATTY  Parables  fr.  Nature  Ser.  iv.  155  Twinette 
was  on  the  cold  pavement.  But  she  didn't  like  the  feel  of 
it  at  all.  1882  EDNA  LYALL  Donovan  xx,  It  reminded  him 
of  the  feel  of  little  Dot's  tiny  fingers. 

6.  Comb,  of  the  vb.  stem,  as  feel-horn,  (rare-1) 
=  FEELER  3  [after  Gw.  fit h thorn], 

1770  J.  R.  FORSTER  tr.  Kabn's  Trav.  N.  Atner.  I.  134 
Their  antenna?  or  feel-horns  were  as  long  as  their  bodies. 

Feel  'Jrt-,v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  felt  (felt). 
Forms :  Infm.  i  f61an,  3-4  felen,  (5  feelen),  3-5 
fell,  3,  5-6  Sc.  feil(l,  (6  feild),  3-6  fele,  3-4 
south,  vele,  4-^  felyn,  feyle,  (5  feyll),  4-7  feele, 
(6  feale,  8  feell),  4,  6-  feel.  Pa.  t.  and/<*.  pple. 
3  feild,  flelde,  3-6  feld(e,  4-5  fe;e)lid,  felyd(e, 
4-6  feeled,  3-7  felte,  3-  felt.  Also  with  prefix 
(esp.  in  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.)  1-2  se-,  2-3  i-,  y-. 


FEEL. 

[Com.  WestGer. ;  OE.  fclan  (nlso  lefelan,  cone 
spon. Is  to  OKris.  f>"fa,  OS.  gifSliatl  (Du.  voeleii^, 
OIIG.  fuolen  to  handle,  grope  (MUG.  viielen, 
mod.G.  fiihlen  to  feel),  Da.  file  to  led  (prob. 
adopted  from  some  LG.  source) :— WGer.  type 
*foljan,  (.  root /<J/:-OAryan  pal-,  pi-,  occurring  in 
OE.,  OS.  folm,  OHO.  folma  liand,  Gr.  jraA.<i/<r/, 
L.  palma,  Skr.  /««;',  Olr.  Ian  (:-*//<?»«»).] 
I.  To  examine  or  explore  by  touch. 

1.  trans.  To  handle  (an  object)  in  order  to  ex- 
perience a  tactual  sensation  ;  to  examine  by  touch- 
ing with  the  hand  or  finger. 

t-893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  l.  vii.  (Sweet)  38  pysbernes . .  swa 
fledrefedlic  bset  hit  man  ^efelan  mihte  [tenebras  crassitudinc 
palpabiles}.  1388  WVCLIF  Gen,  xxvii.  22  Whanne  he  hadde 
feefid  hym,  Isaac  seide  [etc.],  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg. 
208  Ifbou  felist  be  place  wib  |>i  fyngir.  1548  HALL  Chron. 
195  b,  By  king  Edward,  which  loved  well  hoth  to  loke  and 
to  fele  fayre  dammosels.  1611  BIBLF.  Judg.  xvi.  26  Suffer 
mee,  that  I  may  feele  the  pillars.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr. 
Bivndrs  Eromena  15  You  neede  feele  no  other  pulse  than 
my  heart.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearitts'  Voy.  Ambass.  108 
He  was  felt,  and  found  to  be  Circumcis'd.  Ibid.  400  The 
maids,  .were  not  shy  of  being  seen,  nor  of  having  their  hair 
felt.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  33/1,  I  felt  his  pulse. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth,  xvii, '  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,  dear 
Ramorny.' 

b.  In   wider  sense  :    to  try  by  touching,  e.g. 
with  a  stick  or  the  foot ;  to  move  or  lift  gently  and 
cautiously  by  way  of  trial. 

1833  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  (1844)  48  By  feeling  the  bit 
gently  with  the  bridle-hand,  the  horse  is  to  be  made  to  step 
back.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  A  ngling  vii.  (1880)279  Feeling  the 
fish .  .consists  in  raising  the  point  of  the  rod  so  as  to  tighten 
the  line  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  feel  the  '  tug,  tug,  tug  ', 
made  by  the  fish  in  detaining  the  worm.  1883  GRESLEY 
Gloss,  Terms  Coal  Mining ,  ^Vf/(S.S.\  to  examine  the  roof 
of  a  thick  seam  of  coal  with  a  long  stick  or  rod  by  poking 
and  knocking  upon  it.  1886  R.  C.  LESLIE  Sea-painters 
Log  161  Feeling  first  one  line  and  then  another  for  a  bite. 

c.  To  feel  (•)•  out]  one's  way :  to  find  one's  way 
by  groping ;  to  proceed  by  cautious  steps,  lit,  and 

fig- 

1436  rolit.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  165  Kynge  Edwarde  . .  felde 
the  weyes  to  reule  well  the  see.  1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig. 
Prot.  l.  ii.  §  144.  108  While  we  have  our  eyes,  we  need  not 
feele  out  our  way.  1688  MIEGE  Fr.  Diet.  s.v.  Feel,  A  blind 
Man  that  feels  his  Way  with  a  Stick.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har. 
IV.  Ixxxi,  We  but  feel  our  way  to  err.  1862  G.  MACDONALD 
D.  Elginbrod  n.  xxviii,  An  aging  moon  was  feeling  her 
path  somewhere  through  the  heavens.  1879  FROUDE  Caesar 
xiv.  217  Csesar.  .feeling  his  way  with  his  cavalry. 

d.  To  feel  out :  to  ascertain  the  configuration  of 
(something)  as  if  by  touch. 

1892  H.  R.  MILL  Realm  of  Nature  xi.  188  The  form  of 
the  floor  of  the  ocean  has  thus  been  gradually  felt  out  point 
by  point. 

t  e.  To  grope  after,  fig.  (Merely  a  literalism  of 
translation).  Obs, 

1582  WYCLIF  Acts  xvii.  27  To  seke  God,  if  perauenture 
thei  felen  [L.  attrectent]  hym  eyther  fynden.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Actsxvu.  27  That  they  shulde  seke  the  Lorde,  yf  they 
mighte  fele  and  fynde  him. 

2.  absol.  and  intr.  a.  To  use  the  hand  or  finger 
as  an  organ  of  touch.  Const,  at.  of  ("now  only  dial. 
and  U.S.),  \to. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  n.  iii.  26  Then  I  felt  to  his  knees, 
and  so..vpward,  and  all  was.. cold.  1626  BACON  Sylva 
§  352  The  part  [of  Wood]  that  shineth,  is  . .  somewhat  soft, 
and  moist  to  feel  to.  1751  R.  PAI.TOCK  P.  Willdns  xlvii. 
(1883)  140/2  There  were  many  large  heaps  of  ore  lying, 
which  I  felt  of.  1780  CHARLOTTE  BURNEY  in  F.  Burney's 
Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  289  One  Character  came  to  feel  of  it 
[his  mask].  1864  E.  SARGENT  Peculiar  II.  262  Josephine 
.  .felt  of  the  bosom  of  Clara's  dress  till  [etc.].  1878  N.  H. 
BISHOP  Vay.  Paper  Canoe  99  Crowds  of  people  came  to  feel 
of  the  canoe. 

b.  To  search  for  something  with  the  hand  (or 
other  tactile  organ) ;  to  put  out  the  hands,  etc.  to 
discover  one's  position  or  find  one's  way  ;  to  grope. 
Const,  after,  for.  Also  with  about. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  lix.  10  As  withoute  e}en  we  ban  felid 
1530  PALSGR.  547/2  Fele  this  way  alonge  by  the  wall,  tyll 
you  come  to  the  wyndowe.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's 
Hnsb.  in.  (1586)133  Take  the  Taile,  and  feele  betwixt  every 
joint.  Ibid,  in.  136  Let  him.,  feele  for  the  blaines,  or 
blisters.  1611  BIBLE  Acts  xvii.  27  If  haply  they  might 
feele  after  him,  and  finde  him.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle 


looked  and  felt  in  every  fold  of  them.  1838  T.  BEALE 
Sperm  Whale  46  Moving  the  tail  slowly  from  side  to  side. . 
as  if  feeling  for  the  boat.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  774 
Feeling  all  along  the  garden- wall,  Lest  he  should,  .tumble. 
1868  T.  H.  BLUNT  Kef.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  294  The  king  began  to 
leel  about  for  further  augmentations  of  his  revenue. 

tc.   To  feel  of:  ?to  handle,  administer.     To 
feel  together  :  to  come  into  contact.  Obs. 
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1648    J.    BEAUMONT 


3.  With  subord.  clause  :  To  try  to  ascertain  by 
handling  or  touch,  f  Formerly  sometimes  also 
with  material  obj. 


n  1300  Cursor  M.  3693  (Cott.)  Latte  me  fele,  Ifbou  be  he 
lluue  sa  wele  Ibid.  18605  (Cott.)  Thomas  bou  fele  and  se 
Quer  I  me  self  or  noght  it  be.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  270 
pou  mijt  fele  in  what  place  bei  goon  in.  1611  BIBLE  Gen 
XXVH.2I  Come  neere..that  I  may  feele  thce.  .whether  thou 


bee   my  very  sonnc    Esau,   or    not. 

I'syclic  ill.  lix,  Three  times  he..  felt  How  to  unbuckle  his 

out-shined  Belt.   Mod.  The  surgeon  felt  if  any  bones  were 

broken. 

1  4.  Jig.  To  test  or  discover  by  cautious  trial  ;  to 
'  sound  '  (a  person,  his  feelings  or  intentions).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2902  (Cott.)  Man!  man,  for  ouer-wele, 
pam-selfcannober  faand  ne  fell.  (-1460  Tmvuclty  Myst. 
(Surtees)  174  Bot  yit  some  fawt  must  we  feylle,  Wherfor 
that  he  shuld  dy.  1465  Pastou  Lett.  No.  520  II.  221  Fele 
what  he  menyth.  1476  IHd.  No.  771  III.  '54,  I  shall  ffele 
hym.  1548  HALL  Chroit.  213  b,  Thei  had  felte  the  myndes 
and  ententes,  of  the  rude  people.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus' 
Hist.  n.  Ixiii.  (1519)  90  Adding  ..that  to  that  purpose  be 
had  felt  the  cohort.  1605  SHAKS.  J.cxri.  ii.  94  He  hath  writ 
this  to  feele  my  affection  to  your  Honor.  1664  SIR  C.  LYT- 
TELTOK  in  Hatton  Corr.  (18781  41  To  feele  the  French  how 
they  will  concerne  themselves  between  us  and  y  Dutch. 

5.  Milit.    a.  trans.  To  examine  by  cautions  trial 
the  nature  of  (the  ground),  the  strength  of  (an 
enemy),     b.  intr.  To  feel  for  :  To  try  to  ascertain 
the  position  or  presence  of. 

a.  1793  BENTINCK  in  Ld.  Auckland'  sCorr.  III.  47,  I  men- 
tioned my  wish  of  feeling  that  ground  to  L'1.  Loughborough. 
1839  NAPIER  Penins.  War  vi.  vii.  (Rtldg.)  I.  316  Loison  felt 
the  Portuguese  at  Pezo  de  Ragoa.    1848  J.  GRANT  Adv. 
Aide*te<amp  vii.  Order  Colonel  Kempt  to  throw  forward 
the  whole  of  his  light  infantry,  .to  '  feel  '  the  enemy. 

b.  1839  NAPIER  Penult.  War\\\.  ii.  (Rtldg.)  1.  334  Syveira 
.  .  had  orders  to  feel  .  .  for  the  enemy.     1847  Infantry  Mutt. 
<  185^)  96  An  advanced  guard  .  .  must  proceed  with  .  ,  pre- 
caution if  feeling  for  an  enemy. 

II.  To  perceive,  be  conscious. 

6.  trails.  To  have  the  sensation  of  contact  with  ; 
to  perceive  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xx.  145  Al  bat  be  fyngres  and  be 
fust..  felen  and  touchen.  15..  Frere  *  Boye  01  in  Ritson 

•     .     .u_     1  _____        »_    1  ____  l_     r_t._ 


Anc.  Pep.  Poetry  38  Whan  he  the  bowe  m  nonde  felte. 
1538  STARKEY  England  i.  i.  20  Thos  thyngys  wych  we  se, 
fele,  or  her.  1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  19  The  lawyer  can  not 


vnderstond  the  matter  tyl  he  fele  his  mony.  1580  J .  F  HAMPTON 
Monarde's  Dial,  of  Yron  155  b,  Pouder.  .that  being  taken 
between  the  fingers  is  [not]  felt  between  them.  1638  BAKER 
tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  I.  67,  I  am  glad,  .that  I  can  lay  hold  of 
something,  I  can  feele.  1724  R.  FALCONER  Voy.  (1769)  52 
It  shakedlts  Tail  to  and  fro.  .all  the  while  it  felt  the  water. 
1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Viand's  Shipwreck  86,  I  felt 
under  my  naked  foot,  .some  hard  substance  or  other.  1869 
TENNYSON  Pelleas  <$•  E.  428  Back  as  a  hand  that  pushes 
thro'  the  leaf  To  find  a  nest  and  feels  a  snake,  he  drew. 

b.  In  wider  sense :  To  perceive,  or  be  affected 
with  sensation  by  (an  object)  through  those  senses 
which  (like  that  of  touch)  are  not  referred  to  any 
special  'organ  ' ;  to  have  a  sensation  of  (e.g.  heat 
or  cold,  a  blow,  the  condition  of  any  part  of  the 
body,  etc.). 

a  looo  Riddles  xxvi.  9  (Gr.)  Heo  . .  fele8  sona  mines 
Demotes.  l297R.GLOUC,(i724)i85pokyngArtureyt[bedunt] 
yuelde.  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  That  his  hairt  iswoundit  17, 
I  the  force  thairof  [a  darte]  did  feild.  1639  tr.  Dit  Bosq's 
Compl.  Woman  n.  82  We  feele  a  wound,  not  knowing  the 
hand  which  strikes  us.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy. 
Ambass.  63  We.. felt  not  the  cold.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr. 
142  A  Nettle  is  a  Plant  so  well  known  . .  that  it  needs  no 
description ;  and  there  are  very  few  that  have  not  felt  as 
well  as  seen  it.  1705  BOS.MAN  Guinea  (1721)  304  A  stiff 
Gale,  which  prevents  our  feeling  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  1840 
F.  D.  BENNETT  Whaling  Voy.  II.  265  The  hand  holding 
the  inflated  animal,  feels  a  constant  boring  motion  of  the 
spines. 

c.  with  clause,  or  obj.  with  inf.  (not  preceded 
by  to}  or  complement  :  To  know  by  sense  of  touch 
or  organic  sensation. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  362  The  deth  he  feleth  thurgh 
his  herte  smite.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  vui. 
(Tollem.  MS.),  Watres  of  depe  pittes.  .beb  felid  more  hoot 
in  wynter  ban  in  somer.  1326  Pilgr.  Perf.  I W.  de  W.  1531 ) 
119  Whan  we  may  fele  our  pulses  bete  quikly.  1534  TIN- 
DALE  Mark  v.  29  She  felt  in  her  body  that  she  was  healed 
of  the  plage.  1568  GKAFTON  Chron.  II.  274  When  the 
Genowayes  felt  the  Arrowes  pearcyng  thorough  their  heades, 
armes  and  breastes.  1726  Adv.  Caft.  K.  Boyle  13  He  felt 
the  blood  trickle  about  his  Legs.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cyil. 
Suppl.  s.v.,  In  the  manage,  they  say  \ofeel  a  horse  in  the 
hand  ;  that  is,  to  observe  that  the  will  of  the  horse  is  in  the 
rider's  hand.  1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Viand's  Shipwreck 
239  One  of  the  men.  .cried  out  that  he  felt  him  still  warm. 
1839  T.  BEALE  Sperm  Whale  65  A  Sardinian  captain 
bathing  . .  felt  one  of  his  feet  in  the  grasp  of  one  of  these 
animals. 

d.  To  feel  one's  legs,  wings  :  fig.  to  be  conscious 
of  one's  powers ;  to  be  at  one's  ease. 


e.  absol.  and  intr.  To  have  or  be  capable  of 
sensations  of  touch,  etc. 

1340  Ayenb.  154  pet  ech  serui  of  his  office  . .  Ase  be  ejen 
to  zyenne  ;  be  yearen,  to  hyere.  .be  honden  and  al  bet  body 
to  vele.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  x.  Ixxi,  Even  oisters  and 
the  earth-wormes,  if  a  man  touch  them,  doe  evidently  feele 
1631  D.  WIDDOWES  Nat.  Philos.  (ed.  2)  49  About  this  time 
(at  thirty  dayes]  the  Childe  beginneth  . .  to  feele.  1643 
J.  STEER  tr.  Exp.  Chyrurg.  iii.  8  The  under  skinne.  .hardly 
feeleth,  though  it  bee  pricked  with  a  Lancet.  1800  WORDSW. 
Hart-leap  Well  n.  xxi,  The  meanest  thing  that  feels.  1887 
W.  JAMES  in  Mind  Apr.  184  If  the  skin  felt  everywhere 
exactly  alike. 

7.  To  perceive  by  smell  or  taste.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1220  Bestiary  510  Whan  he  it  felen,  he  aren  faaen. 
"  'I00!  C''rsor,  M-  3695  (Giitt.)  Quen  he  had  felt  his  smell 
and  clath.  tbid.  23456  (Cott.)  In  this  lijf  has  man  gret 
liking,  .suete  sp.ceri  to  fell  and  smell,  c  1350  Will.  Palcrne 
638  Haue  je  . .  feled  be  sauor.  1393  COWER  Conf.  III.  281 


FEEL. 

He  shall  well  felcn  ate  lasle,  That  it  is  sowre.  c  1460 
Towneley  Alyst.  iSintce^)  43  Com  nere  son  and  kys  me, 
That  I  may  fey!e  the  smelle  of  the.  1535  C»\ERDALE 
Dan.  iii.  27  There  was  no  smell  of  fyre  felt  vpon 
them.  1575  J.  STILL  Gumtn.  dtirton  I.  ii,  To  feele  how 
the  ale  dost  last.  1604  JAS.  I  Counterl'l.  (Arb.)  112  By  tii:; 
own  election  he  would  rather  feele  the  sauour  of  a  Sinke. 
1624  CAI-T.  J.  SMITH  Virginia.  \.  2  They  felt  a  most  dilicate 
sweete  smell.  1706  W.  STORR  in  Yorksh.  Archzol.  Jrul. 
VII.  51  It  was  a  very  lothsome  smell  to  feell  all  over  the 
lordship.  1782  SIR  /.  SINCLAIR  Ooserv.  Scot.  Dial.  83  You 
complain  much  of  that  tannery,  but  I  cannot  say  I  feel  it. 
1846  J.TAYLOR  UpperCanada  101  My  conductor  exclaiming, 
1 1  feel  the  odour  of  the  spring '.  1861  E.  WAUGH  Birtlc 
Carter's  Tale  7  There's  that  bit  o'  pickle  i'  th  cubbort  . . 
Fotch  it  eawt.  an'  let  him  feel  at  it.  1870  RAMSAY  Rcmin. 
(ed.  18)  118, 1  feel  a  smell  of  tea.  1884  Eastern  Mom.  News 
19  Apr.,  He  felt  a  nasty  smell. 

•(•8.  To  perceive  mentally,  become  aware  of. 
Obs.     [After  L.  sentire.}    Const,  as  in  6  b,  c. 

a  1000  Riddles  vii.  8  (Gr.)  Hi  baes  felaS.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PL  B.  xv.  29  And  whan  ich  fele  bat  folke  telle^  my 
furste  name  is  sensus.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3257  pi  wale 
gode  bat .  .fully  feld  all  be  fare  bat  fall  suld  on  erthe.  1461 
Paston  Lett.  No.  467  II.  126  As  I  feele  hym  disposed 
I  schall  send  your  maystreship  answer,  c  1470  HENIIY 
Wallace  ii.  435  With  full  glaid  will  to  feill  thai  tithings 
true.  Ibid.  vi.  289  The  queyne  feld  weill  how  that  his  pur- 
pos  was.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  340/4  Whanne  he  [Bede] 
felt  [printed  fete]  this  He  reuoked  nit  in  his  rectractions. 

9.  To  be  conscious  of  (a  subjective  fact) ;  to  be 
the  subject  of,  experience  (a  sensation,  emotion), 
entertain  (a  conviction). 

ci29o  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  76/196  Crete  feblesse  he  fieldc. 
<  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.w.  Prol.  106  In  myn  herte  I  feele 
yet  the  fire,  That  made  me  to  ryse  er  yt  wer  day.  c  1400 
Lanfranc'sCirvrg.  88  panne  Jre  sikeman  schal  fele  to  greet 
heete  &  brennynge.  c  1435  forr.  Portugal  2537  Off  care 
no  thyng  they  ffeld.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Ckron.  vi.  29  Yf 
eny  man  fele  his  plage  and  disease.  1592  SHAKS.  yen.  ft 
Ad.  311  [She],  .scorns  the  heat  he  feels.  1634  W.  TIRWHYT 
Batzac's  Lett.  309,  I  have  not  at  all  felt  the  emotion 
I  shewed.  1717  POPE  Eloisa  366  He  best  can  paint  'em 
[woes]  who  snail  feel  'em  most.  1798  FERRIAR  lllustr. 
Stemeii.2$  Francis  I.  felt  a  curiosity  to  hear  his  book  read. 
1816  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  u.  Ixxxiii,  Mankind  have  felt  their 
strength.  187*  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Si.  I.  i.  L  44  Timour 
. .  felt  some  misgivings  about  his  past  course. 

b.  with  clause,  or  obj.  with  infinitive  or  com- 
plement. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hoitt.  93  Gif  he  feleS  bat  he  is  wuroe 
(>erto  benne  understonde  he ]>at  husel.  a.  1225  St.  Marker.  7 
Ne  felestu  bi  flesch  al  toloken.  c  1325  Metr.  Hom.  30  He 
asked  him  hou  he  him  felid.  c  1325  Song  Know  Thyself  '45 
in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  131  ?if  bou  fele  be  syker  and  sounde. 
c  1449  PF.COCK  Repr.  243  Ech  of  these  men  feelid  weel  in 
himsilf  that  he  hadde  nede  for  to  have  help  and  reuling. 
1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  tii  Fior  37  Feelest  thou  thy  selfe 
well?  c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust.  Wks.  (Rtldg. )oo/i  I  feel  Thy 
words  to  comfort  my  distressed  soul  1  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr. 
Conestaegio  42  Feeling  himselfe  die  by  degrees.  1732  POPE 
Ep.  Cobham  i.  263  You . .  Shall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death.  1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Viand's  Shipivreck  49 
We  felt  ourselves  warm  and  comfortable.  1810  BENTHAM 
Packing (18-21)  173  He  would,  .feel  himself  running  counter 
to  that  which  [etc-].  1881  C.  GIBBON  Heart's  Problem  iii. 
(1884)  33  Maurice  felt  his  eyes  dazzled  by  a  blaze  of  light. 

c.  intr.  (for  earlier  reft.']  with  complement.  To 
have  the  sensation  of  being  (what  is  predicated) ; 
to  be  consciously  ;  to  regard  oneself  as.     To  feel 
(quite)  oneself:  to  seem  to  oneself  to  have  one's 
accustomed  health  or  powers.    To  feel  up  to  (one's 
work,  etc.)  :  see  UP. 

1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  l.  i.  89  Now,  that  your 
soul  feels  strong,  let  us  proceed.  1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N. 
Forest  xvii,  I  feel  indebted  to  you  for  the  service  you  have 
rendered  me.  1865  MRS.  H.  WOOD  MiUlred  Arlcell  I.  ix, 
I  don't  feel  myself.  1878  BESANT  &  RICE  Cello's  Arb.  xl. 
(1887)  295,  I,  for  my  part,  felt  small.  1884  Graphic  30  Aug. 
231/1,  I  did  not  feel  up  to  much  fatigue. 

d.  intr.  with  adv.  or  ailj.  To  entertain  a  certain 
sentiment,  be  in  a  particular  frame  of  mind.    Also 
with  as  if ,  like. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxx.  3  Si  non  kumiliter  ten- 
ciebam  . .  if  i  not  mekly  felyd  :  hot  i  heghid  my  soul. 
That  is  if  i  had  not  meke  felyng.  1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr. 
Viand's  Shipwreck  58  While  we  were  asunder,  we  felt  as  if 
a_  limb  was  wanting.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  I.  iv,  She  felt 
like  one  Half-waken'd  from  a  midnight  dream  of  blood. 
1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  iv.  ii.  18  How  feel  you  to  this  work  ? 
1839  T.  BEALE  Sperm  Whale  174  The  captain  felt  certain 
that  he  was  going  to  '  sound  '. 

e.  In  various  expressions,  colloq.  or  vulgar.    To 
feel  like  (doing  something)  :  to  have  an  inclination 

for  (?  orig.  U.S. ;  now  common).  To  feel  to  (do 
something)  :  (a)  to  feel  or  imagine  that  one  does  ; 
{b)  U.S.  to  feel  inclined  to  do. 

1836  Going  to  Sert<ice  xii.  141  People  would  take  liberties 
with  her,  and  I  should  feel  to  have  to  take  care  of  her.  1864 
BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  144  To  feel  to  do  a  thing.  1865 
GRANT  in  Century  Mag.  Nov.  (1889)  142/2,  I  now  feel  like 
ending  the  matter,  -before  we  go  back.  1891  A.  FORBES  in 
igrA  Cent.  Dec.  1018  In  reading  which  one  (eels  to  hear  the 
turmoil  of  the  battle. 

1O.  To  have  passive  experience  of,  undergo  con- 
sciously, f  Also  intr.  const,  of  (in  OE.,  genitive 
case ;  see  quot.  a  loop  in  6  b). 

11225  Ancr.  R.  178  5if  eni  ancre  is  bet  ne  veleS  nolle 
uondunges.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19372  (Gott.)  pat  bai  moght 
of  na  torfer  fele.  c  1300  Beket  2250  Lutel  ese  he  mijte 
vele.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  I.  304  He  wes  worth  na  seyle, 
lhat  mycht  of  nane  anoyis  feyle.  1393  GOWER  Conf.  II.  32 
So  feleth  he  fuUjfte  guile  [i.  e.  finds  him'self  deceived],  Whan 


clusions. 

to  idols.     £1449  PECOCK 

thus,  that  the  clergie,  etc. 


PEEL. 


that  he  weneth  siker  to  stonde.     c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (18671    j 
106  Let  J)i  nei^hebor.  .of  bi  frendschupe  fele.     (1440  York    , 
Myst.  x.  78  This  is  a  ferly  fare  to  feele.    c  1475  RanfC  oil-car    ' 
97  So  fell  :ine  wedder  feld  I  neuer.   1563  J.  PILKINGTON  Burn. 
Panics  Ch.  A  Hj,  They  haue  felde  great  calamities.     1614    j 
BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  398  Wee  fell  upon  a  Cappucine    ! 
novise..  His  head  had  now  felt  the  razor,  his  backe  the 
rodde.     1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  93  [He]  had  his  head 
cut  off,  and  felt  a  terrible  reward  for  his  Apostasie.     1767    , 
Byron's  l-'oy.  r,   M'orld  6  The  inhabitants  feel  little  incon-    i 
venience  from  heat  and  cold.    1818  SHELLEY  Revolt  of  Islam 
Yin.  vii.  S  The  stings  Of  death  will  make  the  wise  his  ven- 
geance feel.     1840  F.  D.  BENNETT  Whaling  Voy.  I.  5  We  felt 
the  first  influence  of  the  N.  E.  trade-wind,  in  lat.  21°  N. 

ahsol.  1548  HALL  Chron.  14  So  the  comon  Proverbe  was 
verified,  as  you  have  done,  so  shall  you  fele. 

11.  To  be  consciously  affected   in  condition  by 
fa  fact  or  occurrence)  ;  to  be  sensibly  injured  or 
benefited  by. 

a.  simply,  f  b.  with  obj.  and  complement. 
1375  liARuoi'R  Bruce  xiii.  13  Thair  fais  feld  thair  cummyng 
weill.  c  1430  Syr  Gcner.  (Roxb.)  756,  I  wil  doo  my  parte, 
ye  shut  it  fele.  a  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  53  Hyrn 
3e  shall  feill  most  prompte  helper  In  this  present  perill. 
c  1470  HF.NKY  Wallace  v.  514  He  is  on  lyfT,  that  sail  our 
natioune  feill.  1883  Manch.  Guardian  18  Oct.  4/7  The 
storm  of  Tuesday  appears  to  have  been  felt  very  severely 
on  the  Western  coasts. 

12.  transf.  and  fig.  Of  inanimate  objects  :  To  be 
influenced  or  affected  by  ;  to  behave  as  if  conscious 
of.     Of  a  ship  :   To  fed  her  helm  (see  quot.  1867). 

1539  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Coswogr.  Glasse  n  Or  descending 
to  lowe,  th'  earth  of  heat  shall  fele  the  flame.  1591  RALEIGH 
Last  Fight  Rev,  (Arb.)  ip  The  shippe  could  neither  way  nor 
feele  the  helme.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  628  Orites.  .will 
abide  the  fire  and  feele  no  harme  therby.  1611  BIBLE  Ps. 
Iviii.  9  Before  your  pots  can  feele  the  thornes,  he  shall  take 
them  away.  1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  12  The  lesse  of  the 
winter  the  Cabbage,  .feels,  the  more  subject  'tis  to  cater- 
pillars.  1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  n.  (1711)  33  The  Ships 
do  not  feel  these  smaller  Waves  but  only  the  great  ones. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  448  Earth  feels  the  Motions 
of  her  angry  God.  173*  POPE  Ess.  Jlfa/t  i.  167  That 
never  air  or  ocean  felt  the  wind.  1832  SHELLEY  Faust  n. 
12  The  hoar  pines  already  feel  her  breath.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  l\rord-bk.t  Feel  the  helmt  To  have  good  steerage 
way,  carrying  taut  weather-helm,  which  gives  command  of 
steerage.  Also  said  of  a  ship  when  she  has  gained  headway 
after  standing  still  and  begins  to  obey  the  helm. 

13.  To  be  emotionally  affected  by  (an  event  or 
state  of  things). 

1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  271  They  doe  feele  with 
greater  griefe  an  other  mans  profile,  then  their  owne  losse. 
1726  Aav,  Caff.  R.  Boyle  i,  I  was  too  young  to  feel  my 
loss,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Epit.  T.  Parnell  3  What  heart  but 
feels  his  sweetly  moral  lay.  1861  M.  PATTISON  .£Vs.  (1889) 
I.  38  Rudolf,  .felt  deeply  the  tragical  loss  of  his  favourite 
son.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  II.  ix.  171  It  was  her 
candour  which  he  felt  most  keenly. 

14.  intr.  To  have  the  sensibilities  excited  ;  esp. 
to  have  sympathy  ivitk,  compassion  for  (a  person, 
his  sufferings,  ctc.X 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  ni.  7  It  resounds  As  if  it  felt  with 
Scotland.  1613  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Honest  Man's  Fort.  iv.  ii, 
How  heavy  guilt  is,  when  men  come  to  feel  !  1761 
CHURCHILL  Rosciad  (ed.  3)638  Those  who  would  make  us 
feel,  must  feel  themselves.  1809  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw. 
Desp.  IV.  525  No  man  can  see  his  army  perish  by  want 
without  feeling  for  them.  1815  BYRON  Stanzas  for 
Music,  '  There's  not  a  joy  ',  Oh  !  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt 
or  be  what  I  have  been.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
vii.  (ed.  5)  213  A  moderate  pnrty  .  .  had  always  felt  kindly 
towards  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  1893  Speaker  20  May 
557/2  The  Archbishop  .  .  and  his  colleagues  feel  very  strongly 
on  the  subject  of  the  attack  upon  the  Welsh  Church. 

15.  Expressing  a  belief  or  judgement.     Const. 
cither  with  direct  object,  subord.  clause,  or  obj. 
with  complement  or  infinitive  (preceded  by  to?) 

fa.  generally.  To  believe,  think,  hold  as  an 
opinion.  After  L.  sentire.  Obs. 

1382  N.  HEREFORD,  etc.  in  Lewis  Life  WyctiftiBzo)  257 
We  were  required  to  seyne  what  we  felyde  of  diverse  con- 
c 1400  Apol.  Loll.  87  luel  bei  felid  of  God,  tenting 


r.  in.  xix.  412  Thou^  y  feele 
1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.) 


,       . 

47  What  schulde  y  thinke  or  feleofhym  more  worthier  than 
not  for  to  pray  for  him.  1544  BALE  Chron.  Sir  ?.  Old- 
castfll'm.  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  I.  260  That  I  should  other- 
wyse  fele  and  teach  of  the  sacramentes.  Ibid,  262  How  fele 
ye  thys  artycle? 

b.  Now  only  with  notions  derived  from  other 
senses  :  To  apprehend  or  recognize  the  truth  of 
(something)  on  grounds  not  distinctly  perceived  ; 
to  have  an  emotional  conviction  of  (a  fact). 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII  t  iv.  ii.  91  Garlands,  .which  I  feele 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  weare.  1807  CRABDE  Par.  Reg. 
\\.  i.  142  Phoebe.,  felt  she  gave  delight.  1853  I.  TAYLOR 
Spir,  Desfott  vi.  245  They  felt  that  a  religion  .  .  demanded 
a  watchful  control.  1861  TROLLO^E  Barchester  T.  x.vxii, 
She  felt  that  she  might  yet  recover  her  lost  ground.  Mod. 
The  proposed  legislation  was  felt  to  be  inexpedient. 

III.  16.  Used  'Jike  taste,  smell}  in  quasi-passive 
sense  with  complement  :  To  be  felt  as  having  a 
specified  quality;  to  produce  a  certain  impression 
on  the  senses  (esp.  that  of  touch)  or  the  sensibilities  ; 
to  seem. 

1581  PETTIE  Gnazzo's  Civ.  C<mv.  n.  ("1586)  92  The  hande.  . 
feeling  to  bee  rough.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  139  The  sub- 
stance of  it  feels  .  .  exactly  like  a  very  fine  piece,  .of  Chamois 
leather.  1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  \\.  (1711)  165  If  it  feels 
heavy,  .then  we  give  him  more  Rope.  1768  J.  BYRON  Narr. 
Patagonia  263  The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  felt 
particularly  so  to  u*.  1825  A.  CALIXTLEUGH  Trail,  S.  Anter. 
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II.  xvii. iSsThe  air  felt  dully.  1844  LADY  FUU.KRTON  Ellin 
Middlcton  ix,  It  felt  to  me  as  if  the  air  had  grown  lighter. 
i86a  MRS.  BROWNING  roans,  Mother  fy  rout  vi,  Then  one 
weeps,  then  one  kneels  !  God,  how  the  house  feels  !  1885 
E.  GARRETT  At  Any  Cost  iv.  66  Not  then  could  she  under- 
stand how  it  felt  to  He  wakeful  at  nights. 

Feel,  obs.  form  of  VEAL. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  275  He  mai  etc  flcisch  of  .iij. 
daies  poudringe  &  he  mai  etc  feel. 

Feelable  (f/-lab'l\  a,  [f.  FEEL  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  or  can  be  felt.  fa.  Sensible,  perceptible, 
manifest  (ot>s.).  b.  notue-use.  That  is  matter  of 
emotion  or  sensibility. 

c  1440  HYI.TON  Scala  Per/,  (W.  de  W.  1494)  n.  xxviii,  By 
dyuers  syknes  or  by  felable  tourment  of  the  fende.  ft  1500 
Oral.  Stif.  in  Anglia  X.  358  Vndir  a  felable  ensaumple  I 
schalle  jeue  the  be  mislerie  of  this  doctrine.  1530  TINDALE 
Ansiv.  More  iv.  xii,  He  uttereth  his  feelable  blindness. 
1570111  LEVINS  Manip.  114.  1883  HUXLEY  in  Nature  XXVI I. 
397  AH  things  feelable,  all  things  which  stir  our  emotions, 
come  under  the  term  of  art. 

Hence  Pee'lably  adv,>  in  a  feelable  manner ; 
perceptibly,  manifestly  (obs.}. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  Thomas  392  My  bre  ensampile 
schawit  he  Felably  quhow  ma  bis  be.  c  1440  HYLTON  Sen/a 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  H.  xx,  Vntyll  a  soule  can  feleably 
noughte  hymself. 

Feeld^e,  obs.  form  of  FIELD. 
Feele,  var.  of  FELE  a.  Obs.  many. 
Feeler  (ff-lai).    [f.  FEEL  v.  +  -ER  *.]    One  who 
or  that  which  feels. 

1.  One  who  feels  or  perceives  by  the  senses,  esp. 
by  the  touch. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  258  The  smellers  or 
felers  therof.  1611  SHAKS.  Cytnb.  i.  vi.  101  This  hand  .. 
whose  touch  would  force  the  Feelers  soule  To'th'oath  of 
loyalty.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  S?lv.  47  AH  hearers  deaf, 
all  feelers  numb.  1840  Tail's  Mag.VH,  706, 1  was  one  of  the 
best  feelers  of  a  silk  that  ever  entered  Snuggs*  shop. 

2.  a.  One  who  is  the  subject  of  feeling  or  emo- 
tion,    f  b.  One  who  knows  (anything)  by  his  own 
feelings  (obs.}.     c.  One  who  experiences  or  has  to 
bear  (something  disastrous  or  painful). 

1611  WOTTON  Let.  to  Sir  E.  Bacon  in  Reliq,  Wotton.  (1672) 
399  Of  my  longing  to  see  you,  I  am  a  better  feeler  than 
a  describer.  1779  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  8  Nov., 
If  she  be  a  feeler,  I  can  bear  a  feeler  as  well  as  you.  1814 
GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  IV.  24  We  are  to  be  the  main 
feelers  of  the  consequences.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind. 
207  He  was  not  a  strong  thinker,  but  a  sensitive  feeler. 

3.  Biol.  One  of  the  organs  with  which  certain 
animals  are   furnished,   for   trying   by  the   touch 
objects  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  or  for 
searching  for  food  ;  a  palp. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  194  There  are  two  other  jointed  and 
brisled  horns,  or  feelers,  in  the  forepart  of  the  head.  17^11 
R.  BRADLEY  IVks.  Nat.  55  Those  Antena:,  or  Feelers,  which 
we  observe  in  Lobsters.  1768  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xviii. 
(1789)  52  The  upper  jaw  [of  the  loach]  . .  is  surrounded  with 
six  feelers,  three  on  each  side.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat^.  Hist. 
VII.  327  The  ant-lion  seizes  it  with  its  feelers,  which  are 
hollow.  1843  OWEN  Iniiertcbr.  An.  xiii,  155  The  mouth  [of 
the  Cirripedia]  is  provided  with  a  broad  upper  lip,  with  two 
palps  or  feelers.  1880  W.  B,  CARPENTER  in  igt/i  Cent.  No.  38. 
617  Many  of  these  are  provided  with  enormously  long  and 
delicate  feelers  or  hairs. 
b.  transf.  andy?^. 

1865  MEKIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  Ixvi.  235  Her  ships  were 
the  feelers  with  which  she  touched  on  Greece  and  Italy. 
1874  ELACKIE  Se^Citlt.  61  [Atheists]  can.  .fasten  their  coarse 
feelers  upon  nothing  but  what  they  can  finger, 

C.  slang.  That  with  which  one  feels ;  the  hand. 

1877  Five  Years'  Penal  Serr.  259  In  a  week  or  two  a  man 
can  bring  his  hooks  and  feelers  into  full  working  trim  again. 

4.  One  sent  out  to   'feel*  the  enemy;  a  scout. 
Cf.  FEEL  v.  3  b. 

1847  Infantry  Man.  (1854)  105  These  patrols   must  be    ( 
preceded  byfceters,     1876  VOVLE  Milit.  Diet.,  Feelers. 

b.  transf.  A  proposal  or  hint  put  forth  or  thrown    j 
out  in  order  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  others. 

1830  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  288  The  feeler    | 
which  they  have  put  out.     1858  FROI'DK  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xv. 
273  Cromwell  had  thrown  out  feelers  in  the  various  European 
courts.     x886  '  H.  CONWAY  '  Living  or  Dead  v,  '  It  will  cost 
a  great  deal  if  I  fit  them  up  as  I  like,'  I  said  as  a  feeler. 

attrib.     1889  Pall  Mall  G.  30  May  6/3  The  project  has 
gone  no  further  than  the  feeler  circular. 
C.  Racing.  A  trial  race. 

1883  Standard  21  May  2/1  Osborne,  journeyed  from  Man- 
Chester,  .with  the  express  purpose  of  having  a  'feeler*  on 
Mr.  Adrian's  colt. 

Feeless  (fries),  a.  [f.  FEE  sb?  +  -LESS.]  With- 
out a  fee  or  fees ;  not  bringing,  paying,  or  yielding 
fees ;  not  receiving  fees. 

1740  SOMERVILLE  Hobbinol  ii.  260  In  Shoals  they  come, 
Neglected  feeless  Clients.  1825  LD.  COCKBURN  Mem.  ii.  145 
He  could  not  tell  a  story  without  disclosing  his  power 
[i.  e.  of  mimicry],  a  feeless  faculty.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  \ 
vii,  v,  Feeless  went  he  now  from  man  to  man.  1852  LD.  | 
COCKBURN  Jeffrey  I.  179  His  practice.  .Included  the  whole 
of  our  Courts,  Civil,  Criminal,  and  even  ecclesiastical,  the 
most  fee-less  of  them  all.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Sept.  2/1 
There  is  any  number  of  formalities  to  be  gone  through,  the 
first  of  which  consists  in  sending  the  fee-less  child  home. 
1892  Star  3  Aug.  1/6  Praiseworthy  zeal  for  a  feeless  theatre. 

Feeling  (frlirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  FEEL  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FEEL  in  various  senses  ; 

an  instance  of  the  same.     Chiefly  gerundial. 
c  1400  Lanfranc^s  Cirnrg.  140  In  bis  ben  yvel  signes  . . 

crampe  to  schite  wiboute  felynge  &  unmovablete  of  alle  be 
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membres.  1611  BIBLE  Eph.  iv.  19  Who  being  past  feeling 
liaue  giuen  themselues  ouer  vnto  lascuiiousnesse.  1791 
Bo0RU.yAAmwiUi.X75a,  Love  is  not  a  subject  of  reasoning, 
but  of  feeling.  1805  Mcd.  Jrnl.  XIV.  14  From  the  first 
feeling  of  a  febrile  attack.  1833  Regnl.  Instr.  Cavalry 
(1844)  44  The  horse  must  be  Kept  attentive  by  a  light 
feeling  of  the  bridle. 

attrib.  1754  A.  MURI-HV  Gray's  Inn  Jrnl.  No.  66  These, 
in  their  Feeling-hours  of  Distress,  are  reported  to  have 
reproached  themselves  with  their  Folly. 

fb.  In  the]  feeling-.  =  '  to  the  feel'  (see  FEEL 
sb.  3\  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  305  Whanne  it  is  not  hoot  in 
felinge.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Ifttsb,  in.  (1586!  128 
His  hide  not  hard,  or  stubborne  in  feeling.  1662  J.  DAVIKS 
tr.  Mandclslo's  Trav.  155  It  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  as 
smooth,  and  slippery  in  the  feeling  as  soap.  1669  STURMY 
Mariner's  Mag.  v.  xii.  65  The  harder  the  Corns  of  Powder 
are  in  feeling,  by  so  much  the  better  it  is. 
C.  attrib.  (Cf.  FKEL  v.  5.) 

a  1849  SIR  R.  WILSON  Life  (1862)  I.  ii.  67  So  soon  as  the 
Austrian  Hussars  had  fired  with  their  skirmishers  a  few 
feeling  shot. 

2.  The  faculty  or  power  by  which  one  feels  (in 
sense  6  of  the  vb.) ;  the  '  sense  of  touch  *  in  the 
looser  acceptation  of  the  term,  in  which  it  includes 
all  physical  sensibility  not  referable  to  the  special 
senses  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  smell. 

c  1175  Lamb,  Horn.  75  Hore  blawing,  hore  smelling,  heorc 
feling  wes  al  iattret.  c  1230  Halt  Meid.  13  Hire  fif  wittes, 
sih5e  &  heringe  smecchunge  &  smealunge  &  ench  limes 
felunge.  £1340  Cursor  M.  17018  (Fairf.)  Heryng,  speche, 
sight,  smellyng  &  felyng  are  wyttes  v.  1398  TREVISA 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  \\\.  ix.  (1495)  55  The  spyryte  of  felynge  is 
shedde  in  to  all  the  body.  1535  COVF.RDALE  2  Kings  iv. 
31  There  was  nether  voyce  ner  felynge.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  x.  Ixxi.  306  There  is  not  a  living  creature  . .  but  hath 
the  sence  of  feeling,  although  it  have  none  else.  1669 
A.  BROWNE  A  rs  Pict.  (1675)65  Finally  by  the  feeling,  we 
touch  cold  and  hot,  moist  and  dry.  1712  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  411  P  i  The  Sense  of  Feeling  can  indeed  give  us  a  Notion 
of. .  Shape.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xii. 
109  The  Elephant  would  find  out  the  Gold  among  the 
Lead,  by  the  nice  Feeling  of  his  Proboscis.  1828  STARK 
Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  30  A  hoof . .  blunts  the  feeling,  and 
renders  the  foot  incapable  of  seizing.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixiv.  189  Yet  from  grief-worn  limbs  shall  feeling 
wholly  depart  not. 

b.  A  physical  sensation  or  perception  through 
the  sense  of  touch  or  the  general  sensibility  of  the 
body. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Scrm.  Sel.  Wks.  1 1 .  10  Wib  bis  felyng  of  bis 
womman  God  jaf  hir  witt  to  prophecie  bus.  1614  RALEIGH 
Hist.  World  iu.  §  7.  45  The  ayre  is  so  thinne,  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  beare  vp  the  body  of  a  bird  hauing  therein  no 
feeling  of  her  wings.  1805  Med.  Jrnl.  XIV.  242  It  is  often 
difficult,  .to  describe  on  paper  every  feeling  and  appearance 
we  notice.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  572  A  feeling 
of  some  of  the  corporeal  changes  taking  place  within  them- 
selves. 1884  tr.  Lotze^s  Metafih.  524  That  feeling  which 
instructs  us  respecting  the  position,  the  movement,  and  the 
amount  of  exertion  of  our  limbs. 

T~3.  Passive  experience;  sensible  proof;  know- 
ledge of  an  object  through  having  felt  its  effects. 

1526  TINDALE  Rom.  v.  4  Pacience  bryngeth  felynge, 
felynge  bryngeth  hope.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd,  <S- 
COIHMW.  ioo  Spaine  both  knowes  us,  and  hath  of  late  had 
some  feeling  of  us. 

4.  The  condition  of  being  emotionally  affected  ; 
an  instance  of  this  ;  an  emotion.  Often  specialized 
by  of  \Ai\ifear,  hope,  etc. 

c  1400  Test,  Lm'e  i.(i532)  327/1  Al  my passyons  and  felynges 
weren  loste.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  11.  392  The  which 
with  great  feeling,  and  contentment  having  understood,  .he 
instituted  a  Synod.  1632  J.  HAY\VARD  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena 
28  He  felt  in  his  heart . .  a  . .  conceit  or  feeling  of  feare.  1639 
tr.  Du  Bosq^s  Compl.  Woman  n.  13  Separation  is  so  often 
made  without  any  feeling.  1678  BUTLER  Hnd.  in.  ii.  1685 
Fear  that  keeps  all  Feeling  out  As  lesser  pains  are  by  the 
Gout.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  Ixi,  Feelings  more  easily  con- 
ceived than  described.  1839  T.  BEALE  Sperni  Whale  281 
From  that  moment  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  ran  through 
us.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  v.  463  AH  classes  . . 
were  agreed  in  one  common  feeling  of  displeasure.  1877 
E.  R.  CONOER  Bos.  Faith  i.  13  Religious  feelings  differ 
from  other  feelings  by  their  nature  and  by  their  object. 

b.  //.  in  collective  sense.  Emotions,  suscepti- 
bilities, sympathies. 

1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Viand's  Shipwreck  4  They  need 
none  of  these  heightenings  to  interest  the  feelings  of  my 
friend.  1791  MRS.  RADCI.JFFE  Rom.  Forest  x,  She  tried  to 
command  her  feelings  so  as  to  avoid  disturbing  the  family. 
1804  NELSON  Lett.  (1814)  II.  57  Do  not  hurt  my  feelings 
by  telling  me  that  I  neglect  any  opportunity.  1828  J.  W. 
CROKER  C.  Papers  (1884)  I.  xiii.  404  All  my  time  being  em- 
ployed in  assuaging  what  gentlemen  call  their  feelings.  1850 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Toms  C.  vii,  Both  saw  the  absolute 
necessity  of  putting  a  constraint  on  their  feelings. 

6.  Capacity  or  readiness  to  feel ;  susceptibility  to 
the  higher  and  more  refined  emotions  ;  esp.  sensi- 
bility or  tenderness  for  the  sufferings  of  others. 
Good feeling\  kindly  and  equitable  spirit. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  80  We  thankful!  should  be 
Which  we  of  taste  and  feeling  are,  for  those  parts  that  doe 
fructifie  in  vs  more  then  he.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio 
44  Who  if  he  had  any  feeling  of  a  man,  should  [etc.]. 
1622  BACON  Hen.  VII  33  Their  king  ..  out  of  a  Princely 
feeling,  was  sparing,  and  compassionate  towards  his  Sub- 
jects. 1731  SWIFT  Let,  to  Gay  10  Sept.,  She  has  . .  not  one 
grain  of  Feeling.  1752  Hi'ME  Ess.  <$•  Treat.  11777)  I.  4  The 
delicacy  of  his  feeling  makes  him  sensibly  touched..  1796 
JANE  AUSTFN  Sense Q  Sens.  xv.  (1852'  63  Is  he  not  a  man  of 
honour  and  feeling?  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T. 
(1816)  I,  xvii.  142  He  thinks  I  have  no  feeling.  1848 
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MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  89  The  Church  of  England  was 
^-aved  from  this  outrage  by  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
of  the  pope.  1849  RUSKIN  Sez>.  Lamps  ii.  §  19.  49  A  woman 
of  feeling  would  not  wear  false  jewels. 

6.  Pleasurable  or  painful  consciousness,  emotional 
appreciation  or  sense  (of  one's  own  condition  or 
some  external  fact). 

^1400  Rom.  Rose  6449  Who  so  hath  in  his  felyng  The 
consequence  of  such  shryvyng.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  IV.  vi. 
287,  I. .haue  ingenious  feeling  Of  my  huge  Sorrowes.  1638 
BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  I.  69  The  feeling  I  have  of  the 
courtesies  received  from  him.  1683  D.  A.  Art  Converse  56 
You  would  easily  be  wrought  into  some  feeling  of  your 
folly  in  this  point.  1703  STANHOPE  Parafhr.  II.  296  They 
have  already  sufficient  feeling  of  their  disease.  1814 

sciou., «. 

those  whom  [etc.].  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par. 
Churches  30  The  feeling  of  perfect  equality  inside  the 
church. 

7.  What  one  feels  in  regard  to  something ;  emo- 
tional attitude  or  opinion,  sentiment,  f  1°  early 
use  (cf.  FEEL  v.  153):  Opinion. 

ci449  PECOCK  Repr.  87  The  disturblaunce  and  dyuerse 
feelingis  had  among  gou  silf  now  in  Ynglond.  c  1450 
tr.  De  Itnitatione  I.  ix,  Wherfore  truste  not  to  muche  in 
thin  ovne  felyng,  but  desire  gladly  to  here  obir  mennys 
felinges.  1760  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xxxviii,  If  we  survey 
a  king  not  only  opposing  his  own  feelings,  but  reluctantly 
refusing  those  he  regards.  1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Viaud's 
Ship-wreck  236,  I  communicated  my  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  Mr.  Wright.  1828  DTsRAELi  Chas.  I,  I.  v.  120  The 
feelings  of  the  Romanists  were  sadly  put  to  the  test  by 
a  circumstance  which  now  occurred.  Ibid,  II.  xi.  287  The 
feelings  of  two  ages  attest  the  greatness  of  Hampden's 
name.  1863  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  186  You  know  my 
feelings  about  religious  excitement-ecstatics.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  viii.  §  10.  577  Cromwell  bowed  to  the  feeling  of 
the  nation.  1873  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  7  They  have  the 
feelings  of  old  men  about  youth. 

b.  transf.  Of  a  language  :  Instinctive  preferences 
of  expression. 

i8«  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  p.  xv,  The  feeling  of  the 
modern  language  is  more  opposed  to  tautology. 
C.  In  commercial  use,  Feeling  (of  the  market} : 
the  degree  of  readiness  to  buy  prevailing  amongst 
traders. 

1888  Daily  News  n  July  2/7  An  improved  feeling  is  also 
perceptible  in  ropes. 

8.  In  objective  sense :  The  quality  or  condition 
which  is  felt  to  belong  to  anything;  the  impression 
produced  by  it  upon  a  person. 

'593  SHAKS.  Kick,  ff,  i.  iii.  301  The  apprehension  of  the 
good,  Glues  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse.  1884  W. 
C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  45  He  nigh  lost  his  wits  ere  morning 
. .  bo  weird-hke  was  the  feeling  of  the  place. 

9.  Psychol.  a.  By  some  writers  (e.g.  Brown,  J. 
Mill^  J.S.  Mill)  used  for  'a  fact  or  state  of  conscious- 
ness '.     b.  By  others  as  a  generic  term  comprising 
sensation,  desire,  and  emotion,  but  excluding  per- 
ception and  thought,   c.  After  Kant's  use  ofgefii/il, 
restricted  to  the  element  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  any 
mental  state,     d.  An  intuitive  cognition  or  belief 
neither  requiring  nor  admitting  of  proof. 

k  1739  HUME  Treatise  i.  iv.  §  4  I.  5,3  Tho'  bodies  are  felt 
'^eir  solidity,  yet  the  feeling  is  a  quite  different 


ZLI  v  'u  :•"""•»  »"  i"uic  WOMB  or  anections  ot  mind  n 
«,  Tu,P  •omena  of  mind  consist.  Ibid.  xxvi.  (1858 
166/2  The  feelings  of  extension,  resistance,  joy,  sorrow  fra- 
grance, colour,  hope,  fear,  heat,  cold,  admiration,  resentment 
1836-7  HAMILTON Lect.  Metafh.(^)  I.xi.  i86Thisdivision 
of  the  phenomena  of  mind  into  the  three  great  classes  of  the 
Cognitive  faculties-the  Feelings,  or  capacities  of  Pleasure 
and  Pain,— and  the  Exertive  or  Conative  Powers  ..  was 
2*  P™™lgated  by  Kant.  Ibid  II.  xli.  492  The  first  grand 
distribution  of  our  feelings  will,  therefore,  be  into  the  Sensa- 
lions,— that  is  the  Sensitive  or  External  Feelings :  and  into 
the  Sentiments,_-that  is,  the  Mental  or  Intenfal  Feelings? 
1841-2  _  ,n  Rcifs  Wks.  760  Feeling  is  a  term  preferable  to 
Consciousness,  .m  so  far  as  the  latter  does  not  mark  so  well 
the  simplicity  ultimacy,  and  incomprehensibility  of  our 
original  apprehensions.  1846  MILL  Logic  i.  iii.  §  ,66  Feel- 
ing, m  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  g  a  genus,  of  which 
Sensation,  Emotion,  and  Thought,  are  subordinate  species. 
i8ss  BAIN  Senses  * /„/  ,.  ,.  §  3  The  presence  of  Feeling  is 
the  foremost . .  mark  of  mind.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc 

knowled«XV'  «375  7Feeli"S  "PP^d  »  the  world*  before 
knowledge.     1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  14  Feeline  is 

'  " 


.:    .p.     -,—,.~ — '".   I*9Z  SULLY  The  Human  Mind  \v   I 

64  The  term  feeling,  .in  a  stricter  sense  is  confined  to  those 
m^sesofof  consciousness  which  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  affec! 

pi^iSiii^i 

10.  In  Fine  Art;  cf.  senses  4-6.  a.  Pamtin* 
(see  quot.  ,854)  b.  Archit.  The  general  tone  of 
*3^Z$£££*t*a*>  *•  ™P-ion 
qu^^ork  2«S  ^b,y^<!£  *£& 
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much  (iothic  feeling.  1874  MICKLETHWAITI:  Mtnl.  l\ir. 
Clmrc/u's  10  If  the  whole  feeling  of  a  building  leads  up  to 
one  point. 

e.  Of  a  musical  performer :  Sympathetic  ap- 
preciation of  the  emotional  purport  of  a  composi- 
tion, manifested  in  the  manner  of  rendering. 

1824  BYRON  jfitttn  xvi.  xli,  The  circle  . .  applauds  . .  the 
tones,  the  feeling,  and  the  execution. 

Feeling  (ff  lin),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  feels. 

1.  a.  That  is  the  subject  of  sensation ;  sentient, 
b.  Capable  of  sensation  ;  sensitive. 

ci4oo  Lanfranc's  Cintrg.  (MS.  A)  174  In  be  heed  J>erof 
is  fleisch  bat  is  fejynge.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (18^7^  19  Wib 
beestis,  feelinge  lijfhauewe.  1548-77  VICARV  A nat,  iv.  d8S8) 
31  Seuen  payre  of  sensatiue  or  feeling  senews.  1604  CAREW 
Cornwall  6  a,  Then  passe  on  to  those  things,  of  growing, 
and  feeling  life,  which  upon  her  face  doe  relieue  themselues. 
1867^  M.  ARNOLD  Youth  $  Calm  Poems  1877  I.  24  For 
feeling  nerves  and  living  breath.  traiisf.  1680  OTWAY 
Orphan  in.  vii,  The  feeling  Ayr's  at  rest. 

2.  Affected  by  emotion  ;  accessible  to  emotion  ; 
sympathetic,  compassionate. 


^10501  179,  i  naue   Dene,  am,  and  ever  snamee,  a  leelemj 

member.     1772  Ann.  Reg.  194/2  The  whole  demeanor.. dia 

honour  to  them  as  feeling  men,  and  peaceable  citizens.  1854 
J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  ffapoleon(i%s5)l. xiv.  243  Bonaparte, apart 
from  politics,  was  feeling,  kind,  and  accessible  to  pity. 

b.  Of  language,  manner,  etc.  :  Indicating  emo- 
tion or  sensibility. 

«ij86  $mm<i  Arcadia  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  61  Thy  wailing 
words  do  much  my  spirit  moue,  They  uttered  are  in  such 
a  feeling  fashion.  1590  SPENSER  F.  O.  m.  ii.  15  His  feeling 
wordes  her  feeble  sence  much  pleased.  1737  Hist.  Clorana 
77  This  discourse  was  too  feeling  for  liellmont  to  bear  much 
longer.  1799  SHERIDAN  Pizarn  iv.  i,  A  feeling  boldness  in 
those  eyes  assures  me  that  [etc.].  1880  MRS.  RIDDELL  Myst. 
Palace  Card.  xiv.  (1881)  135  He  could  not  have  used  more 
feeling  language. 

8.  In  quasi-passive  sense :  That  is  deeply  or 
sensibly  felt  or  realized,  heart-felt,  acute,  vivid. 

'530  TINDALE  Anew,  More  Wks.  (1573)  250/1  God  hath., 
geuen  them  a  feeling  faith  of  the  mercy  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesu.  iss«  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  <fr  F.  liii.  31  It  was  to  him, 
a  feeling  greefe  of  grudge.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  226. 
l63>  ]•  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Eromena  150  Knowing  now 
by  a  feeling  experience,  her  fathers  reasons  to  be  true.  1706 
CIBBER  Perolla  i,  It  is  a  feeling  Pleasure  With  such  Excesses 
to  afflict  thy  Soul.  1721  SOUTHERNS  Oroon.  v.  iv,  1  had  a 
feeling  [ed.  1696  living]  sense  Of  all  your  royal  favours. 

Feelingless  (fHirjles),  a.  [f.  FEELING  vbl.  sb. 
+  -LESS.]  Without  feeling  ;  devoid  of  feeling. 

1821  Black™.  Mag.  VIII.  622  Of  savage  Windram, 
feehngless  and  fierce.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  303 
For  some  time  his  [Turner's]  work  is,  apparently,  feeling 
less.  1876  H.  SPENCER Princ.  Social.  (1877)  I.  479  Feelingless 
units  and  units  which  monopolize  feeling. 

Hence  Fee  ling-lessly  adv. 

1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  xii.  §  15  Such  expres- 
sions  are  not  ignorantly  and  feelinglessly  caught  up. 

Feelingly  (frlinir,  aJv.    [f.  FEELING  ppl.  a. 

+  -LY  -'.] 

f  1.  Consciously.  Obs. 

.TI440  HYLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  n.  iii,  All 
chosen  boules.  .hathe  trouthein  cryste.  .openly and  felyngly 
as  . .  wyse  men  haue,  or  elles  generally  as  chyldren  haue. 

t  a.  \\  ith  just  perception,  understandingly,  sen- 
sibly ;  appropriately,  to  the  purpose.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xiii.  27  He  spac  felendely  [L.  unsafe] 

or  wisely  weel.  c  1386 CHAUCER  A'nt.'t  T.  1345  Who  most 
felyngly  speketh  of  love.  1555  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions 
App.  306  Sensibly  to  giue  the  meaninge  of  those  infinite 
threasoures  with  suche  wordes  as  falle  moste  felinglie  for 
them  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  n.  iii.  ,72  He  shall  finde 
hunselfe  most  feelingly  personated.  1630  R.  Johnson's 
Kingd.  f,  Commiu.  628  The  ancient  exprobration  of  the 
Britons  against  the  Romans  . .  cannot  more  feelingly  be 
applied  than  unto  these  Indian  Spaniards.  1646  S?  PAGE 
m  Spurgeon  T.eas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ii.  8  The  pain  of  the  affliction 
cyre*' "feelingly  in  the  breaking  of  bones. 

o.  With  emotion  ;  in  a  manner  manifesting  emo- 
tion. 

'.593  SHAKS.  L«cr.  1492  Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troys 
painted  woes.  31679  HOBBES  Rltet.  in.  vii,  (1681)  108  By 
speaking  Feelingly;  that  is,  with  such  Passion  as  is  fit  for 
the  matter  he  is  in  1713  STEELE  Guardian  I.  No.  44  f  5 
The  whole  assembly  seemed  to  condole  with  me  very 
feelingly  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  m.  vii.  381  The 
bard  speaks  feelingly  of  the  wretchedness  of  his  age  i8w 
YEOWELL  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  Pref.  (1847)  5  He  feelingly  deplores 
the  miserable  state  of  his  country. 

4.  By  or  from  actual  personal  feeling,  knowledge 
or  experience. 

a :  1534  MORE  De  Q,,at.  Noviss.  Wks.  76/2  Which  if  we  . 
so  feelyngly  perceyued  as  we  myght  [etc.].  «i6l8  RALEIGH 
Advice  o/Sonm  Ran.  11661)  118  In  your  Soul  shall  vou 
feehngly  find  these  terrible  fears.  1834  SOUTH EY  Doc  or™. 
1862)  30  No  man  knows  the  value  of  time  more  feelingly 
than  I  do.  1885  J.  BONAR  Maltkus  i.  i.  23  He  wrote  fel 
mgly,  as  he  had  the  malady  [toothache]  at  the^ime  of  writing 
t  5.  Sensitively.  Obs. 

'796  MORSE  Atner.  Geog.  I.  319  A  people  feelingly  alive 
bemCconte'ndin  T^  affeCt  *'  "g'?tS  which  'h'y  ha,d 
aHw'i??8'  •  ,woulcl,  w!sh  to  see  our  government  feelingly 
Mem  V  V of  honor'J  I8°«W.  TAYLOR  in  Robbefds 
Singly5  Y<"  ^^  '°  ""  "  '°  shiver  ta  "»  ««« 

6.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  felt  or  to  leave  an 
impression  behind. 


FEEHOK. 

1413  LYDC.  Pylgr.  Smvle  iv.  xxvi.  (1483)  72  Also  I  may 
seye  more  felyngly  to  thyne  experyence  as  seynt  austyn 
techeth.  1534  MORE  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1313/1  Thoughe 
it  bee  . .  ethe  inoughe  for  any  manne  to  saye  the  worde 
yet  is  it  harde  for  many  a  man  to  let  it  fal  felyngly,  and 
sincke  downe  depe  into  his  hert.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n. 
i.  ii  These  are  counsellors  That  feelingly  perswade  me 
what  I  am.  a  1657  R.  LOVEDAY  Lett.  11663)  69  J.  W.'s  sick, 
nesse  . .  does  affect  me  as  feelingly  as  can  be  requir'd  from  an 
unbiass'd  friendship.  1853  KANE  Crinnell Exp,  xxviii.  1 1856) 
231  But  a  breeze.. never  failed  to  persuade  us,  and  that 
feelingly,  that  the  mercury  was  honest. 
Feelless  (fM|les),  a.  Sc.  rare.  [f.  FEEL  sb.  + 


commands. 

t  Feelsome,  a.  06s.  rare.  [f.  FEEL  +  -SOME.] 
Attractive  to  the  feeling  or  sense  ;  in  quot.  Tasty. 

CI440  York  Myst.  xlvi.  136  Haile  !  floure  fresshe  tlorisshed 
pi  frewte  is  full  felesome. 

tFee-man.    Obs.    Also  feman.     [f.  FEE  j/>.-' 

+  -MAN].     A  vassal. 

1517  Will  of  Grief  1 1  Somerset  Ho.),  One  of  the  Feemen 
w'  our  sovera)gne  Lord"  the  Kyng. 

Hence  Fee-manly,  as  befits  a  vassal.  Feeman- 
ship,  the  state  or  condition  of  a  vassal. 

1509  in  Walbran  Mem.  Fountains  Attey  (Surtees  Soc.)  233 
And  also  he  shall  kepe  upon  the  saide  graunge,  trewly  and 
femanlye,  Ix  kye..His  office  or  service  of  husbandry  and 
femanshlpe. 

Feem(e,  var.  of  FEME,  Obs.,  woman. 

Teen,  Feend(e,  obs.  ff.  FEN,  FIEND. 

Feeoffee :  see  FEOFFEE. 

Peer  ffr)  *iU  Only  ME.  and  Sc.  Forms: 
3  feor,  8-  Sc.  flar,  fier,  feer.  [ME.  feor  a.  OF. 
feor,feur,fuer  fixed  price,  standard  :  I.,  forum  (in 
class.  L.  market). 

1 1.  A  price.    Ots. 

a  m$Ancr.  R.  398  Sete  feor  o  Sine  luue.  a  1140  Wohunge 
in  Colt.  Horn.  287  Jif  ),at  i  mi  luue  bede  for  to  sclle  and 
setle  feor  |>er  upon  swa  hehe  swa  ich  eauer  wile,  c  1320 
Cast.  Love  1091  Jif  bou  wilt  him  bugge  to  his  feore. 

2.  Sc.  See  quot  and  FURS'. 

18. .  JAMIESON,  fier,  Feer,  a  standard  of  any  kind.  Yarn 
is  said  to  be  spun  by,  i.  e.  beyond,  the  fier,  when  it  is  drawn 
smaller  lhan  the  proper  thickness. 

t  Fe'er,  sbt  Obs.  rare.  See  also  FIAB.  [f. 
FEE  v.  +  -ER'.]  One  who  fees  or  gives  a  fee  to 
another. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Aha.  n.  (1882)  34  They  are.  .in  fee 
with  the  Drapers,  that  if  a  man  come  to  them  to  desire 
them  to  helpe  them  to  buy  a  piece  of  cloth  . .  they  will 
straightway  conduct  them  to  their  feer 

Peer  (ff ai),  sA.3  Mining,     [f.  FEE  v.2  +  -EB  '.] 
One  who  fees  or  loads  up  the  coal. 
1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Feer. 
t  Peer,  fere,  a.  Obs.  rare.     [a.  OF.  fer   fier 
(mod.Fr.  fier.)  =  Pi.  fer,   It.   and   Sp.  fiero:-L. 
fer-us  :  see  FIERCE.]     Bold,  fierce  ;  proud. 
f  ^KSc.  Leg.  Saints,  Eufemia  141  be  juge  fel  &  fere. 
—  lecla    217    Syne    come   a    lyone   fel  &  fere.      1:1380 
Sir  Ferumb.  329  A  knyjt  ful  feer.     Ibid.  414  Roland  ys. . 
so  coraious  &  so  fere,    c  1450  Guy  Warw.  (C.)  1428  He  was 
a  bolde  man  and  a  fere. 

Peer  (fir,  fi-i),  v.  Forms :  5  fere,  8-9  feer, 
9  Sc,  feir.  [Perh.  (as  suggested  by  Jamieson"  repr. 
y&Jyria*  to  make  a  furrow  (:-*furhjan),  {.fur A 
FURROW  sb.  •  for  the  phonology  cf.  Mr,  beere  as 
variants  of  BIBB.] 

'  To  mark  off  the  breadth  of  every  ridge  (of  land) 
for  ploughing,  by  drawing  a  furrow  on  each  side 
of  the  space  allotted  for  it '  ( Jam.\ 

c  1400  York  Manual  (Surtees)  224*  Yee  shale  praye  for  all 
lande  tilland  and  lee  ferand.     1862  J.  WILSON  Farming  vi 
206  This  operation— called  in  Scotland  feiring  the  land— is 
usually  entrusted  to  the  most  skilful  ploughman  on  each 
farm.     1881  Leiceslersk.  Gloss,  s.v.,  To  feer  land,  is  to  set 
it  out  as  it  is  intended  to  be  ploughed 
Feer(e,  obs.  form  of  FEAB. 
Feer(e,  var.  of  FERE  s6.,  Obs.  companion. 
Fee-ringf,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  FEER  v.  +  -ING  i.]    The 
action  of  the  vl>.  FEER  ;  also  attrib. 


LI-  i.*  «"i"«cvi  wucii  a  process  01  tallowing  .  .  m 

obliterated  the  former  ridges.  Ibid.,  The  ploughman  . . 
erects  his  three  or  more  feiring  poles  perfectly  in  line,  at  a 
distance  from  the  fence  equal  to  half  the  width  of  the  ridges 
or  spaces  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  plough  the  field. 

b.  concr.  One  of  the  rectangular  spaces  of  land 
between  the  furrows ;  a  land. 

1846  J.  BAXTER  Litr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  257  Spaces 
for  ploughing,  called  feerings,  of  generally  thirty  yards  in 
width  are  marked  off.  1851  Jrrit.  X.Afru.  Soc.  XII.  1.125 
In  Scotland  the  land  is  ploughed . .  in  broad  feirings  of  various 
dimensions.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  WordJk.,  Feer- 
ings, ^spaces  of  ploughed  land  from  eight  to  more  yards  in 
width. 

tPee-rness.  Obs.  rare.  f.  [FEEB  a.  +  -NESS.] 
Boldness,  pride. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  20  For  now  it  is  tyme  to  clothe  you 
wuhthe  cotes  of  armes  of  youre  auncien  feernesse. 

tPee-ror.  Ots.  In  8  fearer, -or.  [aphet.  f. 
of  AFFEEROH.]  =  AFFEEBOR. 

1711  W.  STORR  in  Yorksh.  A rchieol.  Jrnl.  VII.  55  Fines 
are  assessed  by  the  steward  . .  assisted  by  two  . .  •  fearers '  or 

fearors  . 


FEEBY-FABY. 

Feers,  obs.  form  of  FIERCE  a. 

Feei'thi^e,  obs.  form  of  FOURTH. 

tFee'ry-fary.  Obs.  Sc.  Forms  :  6  fery  fary, 
fe(i)rie  farye,  fiery  fairy,  7  feery  fary,  8  fearie- 
fairy.  [reduplicated  form  of  FARY.]  '  Bustle, 
confusion '  (Jam.). 

'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  109  The  ferie  farye  .  .Wes 
maid  thai  tyme  at  mariage  of  our  king.  1597  MOSTIMMKRIK 
Cherriety  Sloe  252  Qulia  reft  me,  and  left  me  In  sik  a  fcine- 
farye.  1641  R.  BAILLIB  Jrnl.  *  Lett.  (1775)  I.  xxviii.  285 
Chamber  and  table  discourse,  for  argument,  flum-flams,  and 
fearie-fairies,  could  not  be  treasons,  a  1724  Buttle  o/Harlaw 
ii  in  Evergreen  (1761)  I.  78  All  Folks  war  in  a  fiery  fairy. 

Fee:-si'mple.  Lam.  [a.  A.V.  fee-simple  (Little- 
ton); see  FKK  sb?    and   SIMPLE;    in    Anglo-Lat. 
feodum  simplex  or  punim,  in  AF.  fee  pur.     The 
combination  is  not  found  in  continental  use;   it    , 
seems  to  have  been  intended  to  denote  a  '  fee '  in    j 
the  unqualified  sense  of  the  word,  as  opposed  to  a 
FEE-TAIL.] 

An  estate  in  land,  etc.  belonging  to  the  owner 
and  his  heirs  for  ever,  without  limitation  to  any    i 
particular  class  of  heirs.     In  fee-simple :   in  ab- 
solute possession. 


manie  of  them  . .  to  bring  their  fee  simple  into  fee  single. 
'593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  IV.  x.  27  Heere's  the  Lord  of  the 
soile  come  to  seize  me  for  a  stray,  for  entering  his  Fee- 
simple  without  leaue.  1667  PEVYS  Diary  (1879)  IV.  260  : 
Unless  we  could  buy  the  fee-simple  of  it.  1767  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  II.  104  Tenant  in  fee-simple  . .  is  he  that  hath  lands, 
tenemenls,  or  hereditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever.  1849  BRIGHT  Sp.  Burden  on  Land  15  Mar.,  A  rise 
in  the  value  of  the  fee-simple  ot  an  acre. 

trans/,  and^f.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  iv.  111.  311  He 
will  sell  the  fee-simple  of  his  salualion.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  : 
Mel.  ill.  iv.  i.  iii.  (1651)  661  They  are  the  true  heirs,  have 
the  Feesimple  of  heaven  by  a  peculiar  donation.  1781 
COWPER  Conversation  590  Is  sparkling  wit.. The  fixed  fee- 
simple  of  the  vain  and  light?  1880  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON 
Rebel  of  Family  I.  iv,  Here  were  four  women,  of  any  one 
of  whom  he  had  the  fee  simple. 

b.  attrib.  (lit.  and  fig.}  as  fee-simple-blood, 
-estate,  -ground,  -land,  -purchase,  -wits. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (1850)  31  Fysympil  grownd.  1607  KEY- 
WOOD  Fayre  Mayde  Wks.  1874  II.  47  Their  own  feesimple 
wits.  1639  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Challenge  Knts.  Err.Yfks.  , 
(1711)  233  We  of  hereditary  and  fee-simple  blood.  1710 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4723/3  A  Fee  Simple  Estate,  .inclosed  with 
Quick  Fences.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  308 
Fee-simple  purchase  of  140  acres. 

Feet,  pi.  of  FOOT. 

Feotai'l.  Law.  [a.  AF.fee  taile  (the  final  e 
being  dropped  as  in  some  other  legal  words)  = 
Anglo-L.  feudum  talliatum  ;  the  second  word  is 
the  pa.  pple.  of  OF.  taillier  (mod.F.  tailler)  lit. '  to 
cut ',  whence,  to  fix  precisely,  limit.] 

An  estate  of  inheritance  entailed  or  limited  to 
some  particular  class  of  heirs  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  granted;  a  limited  fee.  Fee-tail 
expectant :  see  EXPECTANT  a.  3. 

[1294  1  'car-bk.  21-2  Edw.  I  (Rolls!  365  Feodum  talliatum. 
Ibid.  641  La  ou  home  feffe  un  autre  en  fee  pur  e  nent  de  fee 
tayle. ]  1495  A  ct  1 1  Hen.  VII,  c.  9  §  2  Londes . .  not  being  his 
owne  enheritaunce.  .in  fe  taille.  1602  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr. 
Pernass.  iv.  ii.  (Arb.)  52  Nay  thats  plaine  in  Littleton,  for  if 
that  fee-simple,  and  the  fee  taile  be  put  together,  it  is  called 
hotch-potch.  «i6i8  RALEIGH  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  78  In 
his  demesn,  as  of  fee-tail.  1628  COKE  On  Lilt.  27  b,  Tenant 
in  Fee  Tayle.  1741  T.  ROBINSON  Gavelkindv.  78  In  Fee  or 
Fee-Tail  expectant  on  an  Estate  for  Life  or  in  Tail.  1817  W. 
SELwm  Law  Nisi  Priris  (ed.  4)  II.  1115  Whether  he  had  an 
estate  in  fee,  fee-tail,  or  for  life.  1831-2  Act  2-3  Will.  II', 
c  80  $  3  in  Oxf.  ft  Camb.  Enactm.  161  Tenants  in  fee  tail. 

Feetless  (1fftles\  a.  [f.  feet,  pi.  of  FOOT  + 
-LESS.]  Without  feet.  Cf.  FOOTLESS. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rein.  (1870)  231  Three  feetless  Birds.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  H'ar  iv.  xvi.  196  Mangled,  headlesse,  hand- 
lesse,  feetlesse  corpses.  1656  J.  SERGEANT  tr.  T.  White's 
Peripat.  Inst.  97  Something  like  this  is  the  creeping  of 
feetlesse  Creatures. 

Feetly,  obs.  form  of  FEATLY. 

Feeze  i.f<z),  sb.  Forms  :  4  veze,  6  feas(e,  6-7 
feese,  7  feaze,  7-  feeze,  9  U.S.  pheese,  -ze.  [f. 
FEEZE  z/.1] 

1.  A  rush,  impetus;  hence,  a  violent  impact. 
Also,  a  rub.  Now  dial,  and  U.S. 

1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1127  And  there  out  came  a  rage 
and  such  a  veze,  That  it  made  al  the  gate  for  to  rese. 
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2.  U.S.  chiefly  cotloij.  A  state  of  alarm  or  per- 
turbation. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Phccsc,  a  fit  of  fretfulness.  1855  LOWELL 
Let.  in  Atlantic  Monthly  Dec.  (1892)  749/2  So  I  am  in  a 
feeze  half  the  time,  a  1865  HALIBUKTON  (Cent.  Diet.),  When 
a  man's  in  a  feese,  there's  no  more  sleep  lhat  hitch. 

Feeze  (f'~z),  ».1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  i 
fgsian,  3-6  fese(n,  -yn,  3  south,  vesen,  5,  7 
feese,  -ze,  (6  pheeze,  7  feize,  pheese),  7  south. 
veeze,  veize,  veze,  6,  9  fease,  south,  vease,  6-9 
feaze.  [OE.  fesian  (?  ^ofhatf),  fysian  to  drive, 
corresponds  to  ON.  *feysa  .mod. Norwegian  foysa, 
Sw.  fdsa),  app.  :—*fausjojan,  fausjan.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  word  and  ON.  Jiiika,  feyka,  of 
similar  meaning,  are  from  a  Teut.  root  feu,  fau, 
differentiated  by  .f  and  k  (pre-Teut.  g]  suffixes. 

Totally  unconnecled  with  OE./ysau  (: — */unsjan)  to  hurry, 
which  survived  into  early  ME.  as/;««/(ii) :  see  FUSE  v.'] 

f  1.  trans.  To  drive  ;  to  drive  off  or  away ;  to 
make  (one)  run,  put  to  flight ;  to  frighten  away. 
Often  with  away.  Also  to  feeze  about.  Obs. 

£890  Laws  Edward  fy  Guthrum  xi,  Donne  fysie  hi  man  of 
earde.  1014  WULFSTAN  Horn.  (1883)  xxxiii.  162  Dxt  oft  on 
xefeohte  an  feseb  tyne.  a  1300  Signa  ante  Judicimn  172  in 
E.  E.  P.  (1862)  12  Al  be  fentis  sal .  .be  ifesid  in  to  helle.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  339  Powder  of  erbe  of  bat  lond 
i-sowe  in  ober  londes  vseb  [v.  r.  veseb]  awey  wormes. 
<ri4oo  Beryn  Prol.  351  Shal  I  com  ben,  Cristian,  &  fese 
a-wey  be  Cat?  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  viii. 
29  He  should  bee  drieuen  and  feased  of  the  deiuill  into 
deserte  places.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  II.  10/2  They 
feazed  awaie  the  Irish.  1583  STANVHURST  ^Eneis  i.  (Arb.) 
31  Lyke  bees  . .  Feaze  away  the  droane  bees  with  sting, 
from  maunger,  or  hiuecot.  1689  C.  MATHER  Mem.  Provi- 
dences 62  A  Devil  would  . .  make  her  laugh  to  see  how  he 
feaz'd  'em  about. 
b.  To  impel. 

1610  Mirr.  Mag.,  Sir  N.  Burdet  xvi.  480  Those  eager 
impes  whom  food-want  feaz'd  to  fight  amaine. 

2.  To  frighten,  put  into  a  state  of  alarm. 

c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  v.  6n  Bete  hir  weel,  right 
for  hir  blaspheme,  To  fese  hem  alle  that  troste  in  hir  doctryne. 
1460  Christ's  Compl.  471  in  Pol.  Rel.  *t  L.  Poems  (1866)  198 
Ful  foule  schulde  >i  foos  be  fesid  If  bpu  myjte  ouer  hem  as 
y  ouer  bee  may.  1887  Kent  Gloss.,  Fease,  to  fret,  worry. 

3.  The  threat  '  I'll   feeze  you '  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  following  senses :  a.  vaguely,  To 
'do  for', 'settle  the  business  of  (a  person),     b. 
To  beat,  flog. 

a.  IS96SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  Induct,  i.  i  He  pheeze  you  infaith. 
1613  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Coxcomb  i.  vi,  I'll  feese  you.    1620 
FLETCHER  Chances  n.  i,  H'as  giv'n  me  my  quietus  est :  I  felt 
him  In  my  small  guts  :  I'me  sure  h'as  feez'd  me. 

b.  idioB.  JONSON  AlcA.v.v,Come,  will  you  quarrel/  I  will 
feize  you,  sirrah.     1631  MASSINGER  Emperor  East  iv.  n, 
Countryman.  Zookers !  Had  I  one  of  you  zingle,  with  this 
twig  I  would  so  veeze  you  !   1674  J.W[RIGHT]  Mock-Thyestes 
101  Your  Toby  I'le  so  feaze  with  this  Rod.  .That  [etc.]. 

Feeze  (fife),  z'-2  dial. 

1.  trans.  To  twist   or   turn   with   a   screw-like 
j    motion  ;  to  screw.     Also  with  off,  on,  up. 

1806  A.  DOUGLAS  Poems  43, 1  downa  feeze  my  fiddle-string. 
i8n  W.  LESLIE  View  Nairn  Gloss.,  Feeze,  to  turn  a  screw 
naiH 

b.  fig.  To  insinuate. 

1813  W.  LESLIE  View  Nairn  Gloss.,  Feeze,  to  insinuate 
into  unmerited  confidence  or  favour.  1824  JAMIESON  s.v., 
One  feezes  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  another. 

2.  inlr.  for  reft.  To  wind  in  and  out ;  to  hang 
off  and  on. 

17. .  in  Ritson  Scot.  Songs  (1704)  I.  287  My  ewie  never 
play'd  the  like  But  fees'd  [printed  tees'd]  about  the  barn- 
yard wa'. 

Feff,  Feffment :  see  FEOFF. 

Fegary  (ftgeVri).  dial,  and  colloq.  Also  7 
fagarie,  -ary,  7-8  flgary,  ( 7  flguary) ,  8  fleegerie, 
9  fee-,  fleegary.  [A  corruption  of  VAGARY.] 

1.  A  vagary,  prank,  freak  ;  a  whim,  eccentricity. 

1600  DEKKER  Fortunatus  Wks.  1873  I.  116  Your  body  is 
little  mended  by  your  fetching  fegaries.  1625  SHIRLEY 
Love-tricks  in.  v,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  be  taught  some 


FEIGN. 

1598  B.  JONSON  I:.ti.  Alan  in  Hunt.  i.  iii,  By  my  fackinx. 
1600  HEYWOOD  i  Ed-.v.  I,  in.  i,  No,  by  my  feckins  !     1610  B. 

ioNSON  Alch.   i.  ii,  How!   Sweare  by  your  fac?     a  1627 
IIDDLETON  Quiit  Life  n.  ii,  By  my  facks,  sir.     16.  .  Robin 
Head  <V  Q.  Kath.  90  in  Furniv.  I'ercy  Folio  1.42  By  faikine 
of  my  body,     a  1654  WEBSTER  &  ROWLEY  Cure  /or  Cuckold 
i,  By  my  feck.     1726  VANBKUGH  Joitm.  Lond.  in.  i, 


broken  off.  1847  MATHER  in  Whistlebinkie  (1890)  II.  165 
Wi'  a  lick  o'  sweet  oil  an'  a  feeze  o'  her  hand.  1865  LOWELL 
Lett.  (1894*  I.  349  Even  the  locust's  cry  is  no  longer  a  mere 
impertinent  feeze  of  sound. 

f  b.  To  fetch  or  take  (one' s~)  feeze :  to  take  a  short 
run  before  leaping.  To  take  ones  full  feeze  :  to 
start  at  full  speed.  Obs. 

1571  CAMTION  Hist.  Iril.  n.  ix.  (1633)  120  Advising  you 
though  you  have  fetched  your  feaze,  yet  to  look  well  ere 
you  Teape  over.  1580  BAKKT  Ah'.  R  41  To  leape,  taking 
his  race,  or  fetching  his  feese,  ex  procursu  satire.  1600 
HOLLAND  Li:y  i.  Ixv.  (1609)  87  b,  They  [the  Roman  soldiers] 
tooke  their  full  feese,  and  ran  up  the  hill.  1675  T.  TULI.Y 
Let.  Baxter  19  If  a  man  do  but  goe  back  a  little  to  take  his 
feeze,  he  may  easily  jump  over  it. 
Vol..  IV. 


.      ,  . 

No,  by  good  feggings.  1768  BKATTIE  To  Mr.  A.  Koss  v, 
O'  my  fegs.  1880  JAMIESON  s.v.,  My  faiks  !  1884  Chester 
Gloss.  ,  Good  Fecks  1 

2.  As  simple  asseverative. 

1638  BROME  Antipodes  v.  iv.  Wks.  1873  III.  322  Nay  facks 
I  am  not  jealous.  1790  A.  WILSON  To  H'.  Mitchell  Poet. 
Wks.  (1846)  113  Fegs.  1804  ANDERSON  Cumtrld.  Ball.  104 
Sae  faikins  we  mun  hev  a  sweat.  1863  Tyncside  Songs  86 
Faix  they've  got  a  warnin'.  1875  Sussex  Gloss.,  Why  !  you 
are  smart,  fegs  !  1891  BARRIE  Little  Minister  II.  191  Na, 
faags  !  it  was  waur  than  that. 

Fegue,  obs.  form  of  FEAGDE. 

Feid,  obs.  He.  form  of  FEUD  sb.^,  enmity. 

Feiefn,  Feier,  obs.  forms  of  FAY  w.1,  FAIR. 

Feigh  (f?\l.  int.  Sc.  An  expression  of  disgust 
or  abomination.  Cf.  FAUGH,  FIE. 

1715  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  n.  vi,  Ye  stink  o'  leeks, 
O  feigh  ! 

Feigh,  var.  of  FAY  ».2 

t  Feign,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  next  vb.]  The 
action  of  feigning;  pretence,  deceit.  In  phrase, 
without  feign. 

c  1320  Cast.  Love  1482  Another  that  come  fro  hevyn,  with- 
out feyn. 

Feign  (fc'n),  v.  Forms:  3-7  feigne,  feine, 
-yne,  6  feygne,  (3  feinyhe,  5  feyn-yn),  3-5  fene, 
(4  feny),  4-7  fain(e,  -yn(e,  (6  feaue),  6-7  faigne 
(6  faynd),  6-  feign.  Sc.  4  fenyhe,  5  fen^e,  fenye, 
6  fenjie,  feinjie,  feynje  (printed  feynze),  7 
fane.  Also  4  i-feyn.  [ME.  feinen,  feignen,  ad. 
OF.  feindre  (pr.  pple.  feign-anf)  :-Lat.  fingerc  to 
form,  mould,  feign,  whence  FICTION,  FIGMENT. 
Cf.  ¥t.fenher,finher,  Sp.,  fg.fngir,  H.Jingere.~\ 

I.  1.  trans.    In   material   sense  :    To   fashion, 
form,  shape.   Obs.  exc.  as  nonce-use  after  Lat. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xm\.  [xciv.]  9  pat  feinyhes  egh,  noght 
sees  with-al?  1877  L.  MORRIS  Epic  Hades  i.  71  A  dull 
fretful  child  Crushes  its  toys  and  knows  not  with  what  skill 
Those  feeble  forms  are  feigned. 

II.  To  fashion  fictitiously  or  deceptively. 

2.  To  invent   (a  story,  excuse,  accusation)  ;   to 
forge  (a  document). 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  22007  (Cott.l  Nathing  sal  I  fene  yow 
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liaments  and  the  like  Figaries.     1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
(1811)  V.  183  The  world  must  stand  still  for  their  figaries. 
2.  Gewgaws,  trifles ;  fineries  in  dress. 
1724  RAMSAY  Love  inviting  Reason  iii,  Dinna  prefer  your 
fleegeries  to  me.     1808  MAYNE  Siller  Gun  56  iii.  2  Grave 
dames  in  a'  their  nice  feegaries.     1823  TENNANT  Can!. 
Beaton  i.  iii,  As  braw  a  hizzie,  wi'  her  fardingales  and  her 
fieegaries,  as  ony. 

Hence  Pega-ry  (also  fagary\  v.  tntr.,  to  busy 
oneself  about  trifles  in  dress. 

1821  H.  DUNCAN  Young  S.Connlry  Weaver '(ed.  2)45  Did 
I  come  hame.  .to  stan'  and  look  at  your  flagarying  there? 
Feg(e,  fegg,  Sc.  and  north,  forms  of  FIG. 
FegS   (fegz).    Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  dial.     Forms : 
6-7  feokins,  6-8faokins,  7-8  faikine,8  feggings, 
9  faikins,   7  fac,  feck,  7-9  facks,  8-9  fags,  9 
faags,  faiks,  feok(s,  faix,  8-  fegs.     [The  forms 
here  collected  are  distortions  of  FAY  s6.1,  FAITH, 
perh.  with  suffix  -KIN(S,  frequent  in   such  trivial 
quasi-oaths  ;  cf.  bodykins,  by'r/akin.'] 
1.  As  an  v  unmeaning)  sb.  in  exclamatory  phrases 
expressing  asseveration  or  astonishment.     See  also 
I'FEOS. 


Ser.  III.  II.  317  All  that  ever  she  said  was  fayned  of  her  owne 
ymagynacion.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  I.  iii.  §  7  As  I  find 
little,  so  I  will  feign  nothing.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  I.  n.  vn. 
265  There  is  nothing  in  the  Characters,  which  would  raise  a 
Thought  of  their  being  feigned.  1790  PALEY  Horz  Paul. 
Rom.  ii.  19  Shall  we  say  that  the  author  . .  feigned  this 
anecdote  of  St.  Paul  ?  1862  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  x. 
128  Fables,  feigned  by  the  superstition ..  of  the  people. 

f  b.   To  feign  (a  slander,  fault)  upon,  against : 
to  allege  falsely  against,  attribute  falsely  to.  Obs. 

1535  JOVE  Apol.  Tindale  i  Sclaunders  fayned  upon  me. 
c  1615  Lives  Women  Saints  31  She  fayned  her  owne  falte 
on  the  chaste  yong  prince.    1654  tr.  Martinius'  Cong.  China 
205  Having  feigned  many  crimes  against  the  Priests, 
t  c.  To  invent,  '  coin '  (a  word).    Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1673)  413  In  Germany  they 
call  it  '  Pile '  and  '  Zisel ' ;  and  of  this  German  word  was  the 
Latine  '  Citellus '  feigned.  Ibid.  101  [see  FEIGNED  ppl.  a.  x]. 
t  d.  To  contrive  (a  deception).   Obs. 

1690  W.  WALKER  Idiomat.  A  nglo-Lat.  170  They  fain  a 
wile,  .among  themselves. 

3.  To  relate  or  represent  in  fiction  ;  to  fable. 
Const,  with  simple  complement,  with  obj.  and  inf., 
or  with  sentence  as  obj.  Now  rare. 

Orpheus  was  so 
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IAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  75  Harpyes  . .  whome  the  Poets 
feynzeis  to  represent  theuis.  1598  BARCKLEY  Fel,c  Man 
II  (1601)  1 18  Diogenes  is  famed  to  see  the  rich  King  Crcesus 
among the  dead  1642  FULLER  Holy  *  Prof.  St.*.  v,,,.  77 
Well  did  the  Poets  feigne  Pallas  Patronesse  of  arts  and 
armes.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  n.  34  They  faind  a  Post  to 
come  puffing  upon  the  stage.  1667  MILTON  P.  £.  xi.  627 
Things . .  worse  Than  Fables  yet  have  feign'd.  1717  DE  FOE 


only  WKn  a  ciuu  ami  nuns  nMii  nv.  t-in.w..^  —  ---  ..  ----  •----.- 
1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  in.  i.  343  D«st  is  she  all  in 
white,  as  Poets  feign  The  angel  Innocence. 

fb.  absol.  and  intr.  To  make  fictitious  state- 
ments ;  to  indulge  in  fiction.   Obs. 
c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in.  388  Oon  seyde  that  Omere 


15      or  vnausey  we  , 

1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  n.  i.  He  that  should  write  But  such 
a  fellow,  should  be  thought  to  faine  Extremely.  1636  K. 
JAMES  Iter  Lane.  (1845)  4  If  storyes  do  not  fame. 

4.  (More  fully,  t  to  feign  to  oneself.)  To  conjure 
up  (delusive  representations^  ;  to  picture  to  one- 
self, imagine  'what  is  unreal).  Now  rare. 

,377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  36.  Somme  ..  Feynen  hem 
fantasies.  .525  TINDALE  Matt.  ix.  I5  marg.-note  ^They 

lo 


PEIQ3S". 

fain  themself  no  pain.  1578  TIMMK  Caluine  on  Gen.,  Cain  .  . 
ftigned  to  himself  so  many  enemies,  as  there  were  men  in 
the  world.  1608  lip.  HALL  Char.  Virtues  $  V.,  Either 
there  are  bugs,  or  he  faineth  them.  1635  R.  N.  Cawdcu's 
Hist.  Etiz.  i.  32  Some  .  .  feigned  unto  themselves  vain 
dreames.  1674  OWEN  Holy  Spirit  (1693)  200  Men  have  but 
deceived  themselves  .  .  when  they  have  feigned  a  Glory  and 
a  Beauty  of  the  Church  in  other  things.  1886  GURNEY 
Phantasms  of  Living^  I.  499  A  sane  .  .  mind  ..  can  feign 
voices  where  there  is  silence. 

f  b.  To  imagine,  believe  erroneously  and  arbi- 
trarily. Const,  with  obj.  and  inf.,  or  object  clause. 
*557  Tvtteirs  Misc.  (Arb.  )  227  The  soules  .  .  Are  not  in  such 
a  place,  As  foolish  folke  do  faine.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi. 
xii.  19  Art  thou  yet  alive,  whom  dead  I  long  did  faine? 
1604  E.-G.  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  in.  vi.  137  We  faine, 
that  some  Angell  and  intellectual]  Spirite  dooth  walk  with 
the  Comet.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  iv.  §  M  The 
Straights,  where  they  fained  Hercules  his  pillars  to  be. 
1728  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amended  29  The  ancients,  .feigned 
that  this  Island,  .had  been  as  big  as  all  Europe. 

c.  To  assume  fictitiously  for  purposes  of  calcu- 
lation.    arch,  or  Obs. 

1688  M.  PRIOR  Ode  Ex.  Hi.  14  vi,  And  he  too  .  .  Studies 
new  Lines,  and  other  Circles  feigns.  1812  WOODHOUSE 
Astron.  i.  3  The  bounding  line  of  the  horizon  is  feigned  to  be 
a  circle.  Ibid,  x.  77  It  becomes  necessary  then,  to  feign  an 
observer  in  the  center  of  the  earth. 
5.  trans.  To  assert  or  maintain  fictitiously;  to 
allege,  make  out,  pretend.  Const,  f  with  simple 
obj.  or  complement  (rare),  with  obj.  and  inf.,  or  with 
sentence  as  obj. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xciii.  [xciv.J  20  Whor  sete  of  wiclcnes    j 
sal  cleve  to  \>e,  pate  feinyhes  swinke  in  bode  to  be?    c  1385    ' 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  932  Dido,  Feyning  the  hors  y-oflred  to 
Minerve.     1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  61  t>e  kyng 
.  .wolde.  .feyne  trespas  for  to  byneme  hem  [Englisshe]  here 
money.     1341  BARNES  Wks.  (IS73)  189/1  To  faine  God  to 
bee  displeased  with  your  king.     1548  HALL  Chron.  232  b 
raymng  that  he  was  thycke  of  hearyng.    1554  LATIMER  in 
Strype    Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.   xxxiv.   go    That   which   is 
fayned  of  many,  I  for  my  Parte,  take  it  but  for  a  Papistical 
Invention.    1383  STANYHURST  Aeneis  n.  (Arb.)  61  The  right 
valeant  (whose  soon    thou  art    [printed  thwart]    feigned) 
Achilles.     1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xviii,  And  feilning    ' 
that  his  doing  so  was  needful  to  the  welfare  of  the  cookery 
1863  DRAPER  Intell.  Devel.  Europe  i.  4  [Man]  has  been 
leigned  .  .  to  possess  another  immaterial  principle. 

t  6.  To  put  a  false  appearance  upon;  to  disguise, 
dissemble,  conceal.  Obs. 

1393  GOWER  Con/.  III.  208  She  hath  her  .  .  body  feigned 
civ*,  Destr.  Troy  ^  Poeyetis  .  .  With  ffablis  and  falshed 
fayned  bere  speche.  IHd.  253  The  ffalshed  he  faynit  vnder 
fairewordes  c  1500  Lancelot  2397  The  lady  fayndit.  .The 
lowe  quhich  long  hath  ben  In  to  her  thocht.  1590  SPENSER 
f.  Q.  n.  in.  20  Both  doe  strive  their  fearefulnesse  to  faine. 

t  7.  refl.  a.  To  disguise  one's  sentiments,  practise 
dissimulation,  dissemble.  Also  intr.  for  refl  Obs 
c  "9°  S-  E*S-  Leg.  I.  186,  Vincent  49  bov  feinest  be' 
.297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2376  Nabeles  he  finede  him,  "at  me 
vnder  3ete  it  no5t.  13.  .  Leg  Xood(,S7i)  85  All  for  noght  bou 
feynes  be.  ,382  WYCLIF  Eccl,,s.  xxii'i.  i.  If  he  shul  feyne 
'"  ,,,?'  '""I"  v.mi]  he  shal  trespasen  double,  c  1450  Merlin 
14  When  she  it  sough,  she  fayned  her.  1523  LD.  BF.RNF.RS 
FnOa.  I.  vii.  6  It  was  counsailed  to  the  kyng  .  .  hym  selfe 
to  fayne.  ,559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Mortimers  xix,  Bid  them  be- 
ware  their  enmies  when  they  faine. 

t  b.  To  assume  a  deceptive  bearing.  Obs 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  208  Quhen  Wallace  feld  thar 
curage  was  so  small,  He  fenjeit  him  for  to  comfort  thai™ 
all.     1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  153,)  96  Fayne  thy  self 
to  appere  outwardly  more  perfyte.  .than  thou  art 
».  trans.  To  make  a  show  of,  put  on  an  appear- 
ance of,  put  on,  pretend,  simulate,  sham;  f  to  pre- 
tend to  utter  (words). 
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Dei>il\.  xi.  (1840)  164  Satan  made  David  feign  himself  mad. 

1859  SMILES  Self- / /elf  iii.  53  To.  .reconcile  myself  to  it.  .is 

more  manly  than  to  feign  myself  above  it. 

b.  intr.  To  pretend,  make  oneself  appear. 
Const,  to  with  inf.  f  Formerly  with  the  same 
constructions  as  the  refl.  use  above. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  iii.  10  He  made  signe  of  etyng 
and  feyned  as  he  had  etyn.  c  1450  SI.  CuMert  c  Surtees) 
6344  He  feynd  als  he  be  toumbe  walde  kys.  1563-87  FOXE 
A.  $  M.  (1684)  II.  79/1  He  that  hath  no  Faith,  and  yet 
faineth  or  pretendeth  to  haue.  1590  SPENSER  /'.  Q.  n.  i.  9 
Feigning  . .  in  every  limb  to  quake  Through  inward  feare. 
1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biontifs  F.tomena  6  Fayning  to  goe 
recreate  himselfe  . .  gave  order  publikly.  1778  HAN.  MORE 
Florio  II.  185  Yet  feigned  to  praise  the  gothic  treat.  1784 
Unfort.  Sensibility  II.  47,  I  have  sometimes  feigned  sick, 
when  I  had  no  other  succedaneum  for  avoiding  their 
parties.  1843  EMERSON  Carfyle  Wks.  (Bonn)  III.  312  Such 
an  appeal  to  the  conscience  . .  as  cannot  be  . .  feigned  to 
be  forgotten.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  n.  xvi,  Tremlow  feigns 
to  compare  the  portrait. 

1O.  To  counterfeit,  imitate  deceptively  (esp.  a 
voice,  handwriting). 

1484  CAXTON  sEsop  n.  ix,  The  wulf  . .  faynynge  the  gotes 


o  iiwi  uiniuuii  <\j  uia^ui^c  ur  lu  leigll  a  voice.       1047 

EMERSON  Poems  (1857)  213  Feigning  dwarfs,  they  crouch 
and  creep. 

t  b.  To  adulterate.  Obs.  rare. 

1308  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  v.  (1495)  606  The  tree 
)    of  aloes  is  feyned  [sop/iistkatmn}  wyth  a  tree  that  is  lyke 
.    therto  in  weyght  &  in  knottes.   1614  T.  ADAMS  Defillt  Ban. 
I    fact  324  Sometimes  they  faine  it  [this  Balme]  with  water, 
t  C.  To  pass  off  (a  thing)  for  something  else. 
"393  GOWER  Con/.  I.  17  Lo,  how  they  feignen  chalk  for 
chese. 

1 11.  To  pretend  to  make  (a  pass)  or  to  deal  (a 
blow) ;  also  absol.  to  make  a  feint.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Ktit:*  T.  1757  He  feyneth  on  his  foot  with 
a  tronchoun.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  xix,  Some  whyle 
they  fayned,  some  whyle  they  strake  as  wyld  men  1632 
J.  WAYWARD  tr.  Biomfi's  Erotnena  3  Making  with  his  point 
towards  the  others  face,  and  faining  a  passage.  .The  Prince 
.  .famed  at  him  divers  foynes. 

1 12.  Music,  a.  To  sing  softly,  hum  an  air.     b. 
To  sing  with  due  regard  to  the  '  accidentals  ',  which 
the  old  notation  did  not  indicate.     [See  Afusica 
fcta  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.;  cf.  also  F.  par  feint e 

'  by  the  alteration  of  a  semitone '.]   Olis. 

£1440  Promp.  Pan'.  153/1  Feynyn  yn  syngynge,  or  svnee 
lowe.  *S#PUgr.  Perf.VJ.  de  W.  15  j.)  -58  b,  Wot  .feynynge 
but  w,th  a  full  brest  &  hole  voyce.  a  ,529  SKEI.TON  Cowly 
Coystrowne  53  He  techyth  them  . .  to  solf  &  to  fayne.  . 
UowgtqfCturtf>y$  His  throte  was  clere,  and  lustelycoude 
fayne.  1530  PALSC-R.  548/1  We  maye  nat  synge  out  . .  but 
lette  us  fayne  this  songe.  .553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  72  He 
teynetn  to  the  lute  marveilouse  swetely. 

till.  13.  [After  OF.  feindre,  sefeindre.~\  intr 
and  refl.  To  avoid  one's  duty  by  false  pretences  • 
to  shirk,  flinch,  hang  back.  Also  with  inf. :  To 
be  reluctant  or  afraid  to  do  something ;  to  avoid 
shirk  (doing}.  Obs. 

ci3oo  A'.  Alii.  5884  Perdicas  feyned  noughth,  For  als  a 
wode  lyoun  he  faughth.  c  ,360  CHAUCER  K£  B°a,fnche 
317  Noon  ofhem.. feyned  To  singe.  Jai^oo  Morte  Art/,. 

fu7llt    7°     "°gte  fey""     ' Bo 
ully.    6  14 


FEIGNEDNESS. 

vpponn  litle  stones.  1726  tr.Gregory's  Astronomy  I  -in  As 
many  Degrees  of  the  feigned  Equator. 

4.  Of  attributes,  actions,  diseases,  etc.  :  Simu- 
lated, counterfeited,  pretended,  sham. 

1413  LYIJG.  Pilgr.Sowle  iv.  xxx.  (1483.  80  Another  thynge 
is  a  veray  hede  and  another  a  feyned  hede.  ,483  CAXTON 
(,.  dcla  ^""-Lvb,  Iheygyue  out  of  theyr  breftes  grete 
and  fayned  syghes.  a  1577  GASCOICNP.  II  ~ks.  .1587)  106  All 
her  guiles  she  hid  With  fained  teares.  ,609  SKENE  Reg. 
Maj.  Mat.  Rfttrt/,  33  Inquisition  salbe  taken,  gif  that  be 
done  be  fenzeid  fune,  or  not.  1642  R.  CARPENTER  E.rfc.t 

tt  &  ^L^r5*JS»tft£-3 

feigned  reconciliation.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX  72  Feicn'ed 
and  Concealed  Diseases.  1848  MACAULAY  Hut  E»K\\ 

civ3ilKle°s        e"emieS  •  '  CamC  CVery  day  '°  pay  their  fe'B"ed 
t  b.  Prefixed  to  personal  designations  :  That  is 
such  only  m  pretence  ;  pretended.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  r  289  Youre  trewe  freendes  and 
youre  feyned  counsellors.  ,548  HALL  Chron.  2II  A  fained, 
false  and  a  coloured  frende.  ,550  CROWLEY  In/or,,,.  «, 
feM.  175  Wee  are  but  fayned  Christians,  we  beare  the 
name  onely  ,647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Cmt.  £,,e.  ,  ?v  ,6 
Fained  Fnends,  becoming  unfained  Foes. 
t  c  Of  things  :  Counterfeit,  spurious,  sham. 

their5  r       l'  HER^RT  Trav'  (!6")  223  Mosques  ..  are  in 
their  Cupolaes  curiously  ceruleated  with  a  feigned  Tur- 
quoise.   1703  MAUNDRELL   Journ.  Jm,s.  („„?  74   Too 
down  the  feigned  Body  from  the  Cross. 

d.  Of  a  name,  etc.  :  Assumed,  fictitious.     Of  a 
voice,  handwriting,  etc.  :  Disguised 

ISS9  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glassc  Avjb,  I  have  re. 
duced  it  into  the  forme  of  a  Diatoge  :  the  names  of  the  person- 
ages indede  famed  [etc.].  1596  SPENSER  f.  O.  iv.  i.  7  To  hide 
her  famed  sex.  jS,.  MARVELL  Corr.  ccxliii.  Wks.  ,872-5 

i45/'^  Canno^  te"  wheth"-  '«  be  a  true  or  a  fained  name 
1761  ].  BROWS  t  Poetry  >,  Mm.  vii.  (,76,)  14,  The  Poets 
represent  real  Characters  under  feigned  names.    1777  SHERN 
DAN  <,<,,.  Scant.      ,    I  copied  them  ..  in  a  fcign'Shand. 


,       cope     tem  ..  in  a  fcign 

•  29  The  fcisned  ajdress 


. 

had 


. 

?i34o  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  10  Ypocrittes.  .feyne  gud  dede 
with-owttene.    1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  344  To  fenvhe  folv 


he  serenity  that  is  not  felt,  it  can 

•"^'^^sOTf^^Tiffl^^i 

mg  sickness  this  morning. 


.ue 

rf  ct  '  '  Seide  l>at  he  was  seek.     1393 

GOWER  Co,,/.  I.  181  She  feigned  wordes  in  his  ere.    c  iaZ 

™1',  t°?  3S97  Fayne  euer  feire  chere.  1508  R  TfoFrEl 
±  M  M""ie  ?  V'  A"  Was  fained'  '<was  ™t  from  \he  hart 
1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  iii.  Wks.  ,856  I.  134  Each 
man  straines  To  fame  a  jocund  eye.  174,  MIDDLE-TON  afero 


474  It  may  stand  him  more  in  stead  to  .    feien 

w^S^s^&ssi^^^ 

^rfe^^S^ypoIrl^^^- 
9.  With  refl.  pron.  as  obj.  followed  by  simple 
complement,   f«,  or    to   be:    To   make    on™ cf 
appear,  put  on  an  appearance  of  being      fFor 
*&£?£&  Wlth  the  refl-  obJ-  followed  by 


thy  selfe  to  be  a  mourner.     1726  DE  FOE  Hist. 


,  ^-  -j j.-  —  —  -     ..H»    5V,    IJ>£llle    IdylllC- 

T  '  i.  I  "• """'  "K  *?97  «ever  this  archer  wolde  fevne 

I\fli °  nof  faTne  I  2"6  ""  '  mUy  hdpC  y°U  '"  °Ught' 

i  constreyned  To  joure  seruise,  St  n«n«  forto  <ml  ^il^ 
.^(7^r.(RoxbJ472i  Ye  se  me  feyne  neuer  a  dele.  nlS 
rowneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  172  On  both  parties  thus  I  play 
and  fenys  me  to  ordan  The  right.  1521-5  LD  BERV.FBS 

^  TheE  VT'"'  V94b'  Jhere  they  -"a*  *  great  assYut5 
i  L  T?giy  f n  Jayned  nat-  *8a9****xtCnm.Sctt 

1.  566  Exhortand  thame.  .for  na  fray  to  feinjie  nor  to  fle 

tb    trans.  To  shirk,  avoid  fulfilling  (a  com- 
mand) ;  to  '  shuffle  out  of  (one's  word).  Obs 

£1300  Beket  42  Gilbert  . .  feignede  his  word  her  and  ther  • 
andnegrantedeno,t.  <r, 386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.^l  Lordes 
hestes  mow  not  ben  i-feynit. 

Feigned  (f^nd\  ///.  a.  Also  5  feynit,  Sc.  6 
femyeat,  fenjeid,  -it,  fei-,  feynjeit,  feinaed 
femyet.  [f.  prec.  + -ED!.] 

tl-  Fashioned,  formed,  shaped.  Obs. 

H^iSr       L°"'  BS  His  feynar  ha!>  hopid  !n  his  feynid 

2.  Fictitiously  invented  or  devised.      Also,  re- 
lated in  fiction,  fabled.   Obs.  or  arch 

thwft  <nHAUCER  C<"Sfl-  Mars-  '73  This  is  no  feyned  mater 
i5J*  B\  Com'PmS- ECom°"  *''"''  ™'  3  Fe'mxd  F^- 

fenzeit,  and  untrew.  1607  TOPSELL  Four^Seastl  h6-,',\ 
wo'rd  •Re±'r  voycetwhich  the  French  call  by  a  fe  gned 
S?%  r  •  ',  IOI3  LISLE  Mlfric  on  O.  *  ff  Test  Pref 
/>t/f1ValgJned  games  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  1670  Traiso-i 
fl±lC^ll ^:  »°.bb,-  E-n-ined ,)n  a 'fe^ne™™- 
;nt  of  Divinity.  1728 
L  6  The  Priests  . .  had 
-<*---  Kings.  1820  HAZLITT 
lound  in  history,  whether  actual 

t  b.  Contrived  for  deception.   Obs 
C*W>  Promf.  Pan.  .53/1  Feynyd  sley the  of  fakhede. 
r  «J.  fictitiously  or  arbitrarily  supposed :  imacin- 
u^     Feigned  price  :    =' fancy  price'    Obs 


t5.  Mus.  a.  (see  FEIGN  v.  la  b.)  b  =  FAL- 
SETTO 3.  Obs. 

1609  DOULAND  Ornith.  Microl.  24  The  fained  Scale  ex- 
ceed?5 the  others  both  in  height  and  depth.  For  it  addeth 
a  Ditone  vnder  Vt  base,  because  it  sings)£  in  A ,  and  it  riseth 
aboue  eela.  by  two  degrees,  for  in  it  it  sounds  fa.  Ibid 

lined  Musicke  is.  .a  Song  made  beyond  the  regular  Com. 
passe  of  the  Scales.  Or,  it  is  a  Song,  which  is  full  of 
Lomunctions  [i.e.  accidental  flats].  i6?4  PLAYFORD  Skill 
MUS.I.  xi.  43  Increasing  of  the  Voice  in  the  Treble  Part 
.  .in  feigned  Voices,  doth  oftentimes  become  harsh 
O.  Law.  (See  quots.) 

1483  Acti  Rich.  Ill,  c.  6  §  i  Feyned  playntes.  1542-, 
Act  34-5  Hen.  VIII,  c.  4  The  aforesaide  false  and  fayned 
recouere.  1592  WEST  is!  Pt.  Symbol.  §  5  G  The  feined 
consent  is  by  Lawe  for  some  fact,  when  the  consent  of  both 
parties  anpeareth  not,  and  yet  inasmuch  as  the  fact  is  done 
they  are  by  Law  both  feined  and  deemed  to  consent.  01700 
ATKYNS  Part.  <y  Pol.  Tracts  (1734)  317  The  feigned  Action 
.  .the  Lord  Chief  Justiceseemsto  justify.  1768  JSLACKSTONE 
urn.  III.  in.  xxvii.  453  As  no  jury  can  be  summoned  to 
attend  this  court  [Equity],  the  fact  is.  .directed  to  be  tried 
upon  a  feigned  issue.  For  (in  order  to  . .  have  the  point  in 
dispute  . .  put  in  issue)  an  action  is  feigned  to  be  brought. 

9     *?•?"     I"  (       2  V' 5'9  Any  such  fe'Sned  ««>very. 
7.  Mil.   =FALSE  a.  14. 

BARRET  Theor.  n'arret  in.  i.  35  Fained  skirmishes. 
<ATSON.PA;/y ///(i839>69  A  third  detachment  was 
sent  to  make  a  feigned  attack  in  another  quarter.  1876 
VOYI.E  Mtlit.Dict.  135/1  A  feigned  assault,  .for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  the  enemy  from  the  real  point  of  attack. 

r  o.  Of  persons,  their  manner,  faces,  etc. :  Made 
up  to  a  certain  appearance,  got  up  for  a  purpose  • 
hence,  deceitful,  insincere.  Obs. 

"374  CHAUCER  Anel.  t,  Arc.  97  He  was  fals,  hit  was  bat 
feyned  chere.     ,71386  -  Man  of  Law's  T.  264  O  feyned 
womman,  alle  that  may  confounde  Vertu  and  innocence    Is 
bred  in  the.    1393  GOWER  Conf.  III.  158  They.. by  fallasbf 
feigned  wordis  make  him  wene,  That  black  is  white.     1530 
LYNDESAY  fest.  Papyngo  195  Hauyng  sic  traist  in  to  thy 
[fortune  s]  fen?eit  face.     1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xvi[il  i  My 
prayer,  that  goeth  not  out  of  a  fayned  mouth  [1611  Ibid 
famed  lips).     ,536  STARKEY  Let.  to  Cromwellm  England 
(1878)  p.  xh,  \  ou  schal  neuer  fynd  me  faynyd  man.    a  loos 
MONTGOMERIE  Descr.  Vane  Lovers  46  Vhar  thou  finds  tham 
faynd  refrane.    1654  tr.  Scudery's  Cnria  Pol.  124  Amurath . 
in  a  lamed  manner. .  seemed  inclinable  to  offer  me  the  Crown. 
Peignedly  (fc'-nedli),  a,tv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.] 
In  a  feigned  manner. 
1.  Pretendedly,  not  really ;  deceitfully. 
'535  COVERDALE  Dan.  xi.  34  Many  shal  cleue  vnto  them 
faynedly     1602  WARNER  All.  Eng.  x.  Ix.  (i6I2)  264  Veat 
better   plamely  to  reproue   than   fainedly  to  kisse.      1700 
IYRRELL  Hilt.  Eng.  II.  723  Others,  tho'  feignedly,  adher'd 
to  him.    1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Kelig.  Knmul.  III.  19,8  The 
conversion  was  not  with  the  whole  heart,  but  feignedly. 
A.  Lam.  Ky  a  fiction ;  fictitiously. 
i5»  WEST  irf  Pt.  Symbol.  §nC,  Consent  is  sometimes 
used  in  deede  and  sometimes  fainedly  as  in  law. 

Feignedness  (fc'-nednes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
I  he  quality  or  state  of  being  feigned  ;  j  deceitful- 
ness  ;  insincerity. 

1435  MISYH  Fire  of  Lave  58  With-oute  cessyng  to  loy  of 
godts  sight  all  fenydnes  put  bak.  1535  COVERDALE  Eeeba 
i.  30  Thy  hert  is  full  of  faynednes  and  disceate.  1587 
J.  HARMAR  Beza's  Serm.  iii.  39  The  church  is  not  the 
school  of  famednesse.  1683  WILKINSON  in  Mem.  ?.  Starr 
A  evwed  7  He  ..  greatly  abhorred  Feignedness.  17,1 
SHAFTESB.  Chanu.  (1737)  II.  „.  „.  ii.  l6->  A  certain  Subtlety 
and  Feignedness  of  Carriage. 


FEIGNER. 

Feigner  (fc^naiY  [f.  FEIGN  v.  +  -KB1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  feigns,  in  various  senses  of  the 
vb. ;  f  a  fashioner,  constructor,  inventor ;  the  con- 
triver of  a  fiction  (0Ar.)  ;  a  simulator,  pretender, 
counterfeiter. 

138*  Wvei.n  />«•«/.  xiii.  5  That  prophete  or  feyner  of 
svvevenes  shal  be  slayn.  c  1400  Apol.^  Loll.  85  Wat  prpfitib 
a  grauen  bing?  for  his  feynar  hab  hopid  in  his  feynid  Jringis. 
1488  CAXTON  Chast.  duties  Chyld.  28  In  goddes  sighte  they 
ben  very  fyctifs  feyners.  1535  STEWART  Crott.  Scot.  III. 
276  Ane  freir  . .  flatterar  and  fen^ear.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bnrtas  \.  v.  715  The  green e  Parrat,  fainer  of  our  Words. 
1598  Ibid.  ii.  ii.  ii.  Babyum  614  The  fluent  fainer  of  Orlandos 
error.  1636  B.  JONSON  Discov.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  761/2  A  poet 
is . .  a  maker  or  a  fainer:  his  art,  an  art  of  imitation,  or 
faining.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Sysf.6g^  This  Notion,  .was 
from  the  first  Feigner  or  Inventor  of  it,  propagated  all  along 
and  conveyed  down,  by  Oral  Tradition.  1827  Examiner 
50/2  Either  Fanners  are  dreadful  feigners,  or  their  present 
endurance  cannot  last  long.  1863  HOLME  L,EEv4.  \Varleiglis 
fort.  III.  104  She  was  a  bad  feigner. 

Feigning  ,  ft7iinirj),  vbL  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -ING  *.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FEIGN  in  various  senses  ; 
an  instance  of  this.     Without  (t  buf]  feigning : 
unfeignedly,  sincerely. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  74  He  suld  swer  that,  but  fen^eyng, 
He  suld  that  arbytre  disclar.  ^1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III. 
341  He  was  clepid  be  pope-.aftirward  camen  o)>er  names  bi 
feynyng  of  ypocritis.  ^1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  1556  Hyfsip. 
iff  Medea,  With  feynynge,  &  with  every  subtyl  dede.  c  1460 
Townelty Myst.  <Surtees)2O9  Tryp  on  tin  tose,  without  any 
fenyng.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xvi.  65  That  yf  it  were 
aperceyued  . .  men  shold  wene  that  it  were  a  manere  of  a 
feynynge.  i568G«AFTON  CJiron.  II.  i86Craftie  and  imagined 
faynings.  1601  SHAKS.  Tiacl.  N.  in.  i.  no  'Twas  neuer 
merry  world,  Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  complement. 
1636  R  JONSON  Discov.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  761/2  His  [the  Poet's] 
Art  [is]  an  Art  of  imitation,  or  faming.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI 
yonrn.  France  I.  91  The  Lombards  . .  please  you  without 
feigning.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  143  Poets  are  also 
the  representatives  of  falsehood  and  feigning. 

tb.  Feigning  of  person  :  personification,  rare. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bulllnger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  283  S.  John  by  a 
fayning  of  person  sayth,  from  whose  face  fledde  away  both 
heauen  and  earth. 

f  2.  qaut-tipwr.  A  creation  or  production  (of 
the  mind) ;  an  assumption,  fiction,  fable.  Obs. 

1388  WYCLIF  Jer.  1.  38  The  lond  . .  hath  glorie  in  false 
feynyngis.  (1430  LVDG.  Bochas  i.  iv.  (1544!  6  b,  Of  poetes 
the  feigning  to  unfold.  1563-87  FOXK  A.  ff  M.  (1596)  141/2 
The  like  fainings  and  monstrous  miracles.  1614  RALEIGH 
Hist.  World  ii.  350  All  which  fainings  . .  Josephus  and  Ter- 
tulHan  have  sufficiently  answered.  16*7  SPEED  England 
xxv.  §  3  Poets  in  their  faynings  will  haue  the  Nymphs 
residence  in  shady  greene  groues. 

Feigning  (fcl'nirj),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  feigns. 

•f- 1.  Given  to  inventing  ;  imaginative.   Obs. 

\tfaCatk.  Ajigl.  125/1  Feynynge,  Jtctictosns.  1600  Si  SAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  in.  iii.  20  The  truest  poetrie  is  the  most  faining. 

2.  Dissembling,  deceitful. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  0,66  He  . .  welcomed  horn  all  With  a 
faynyng  fare  vnder  faire  chere.  a  1569  KINGESMYLL  Man's 
Est.  i.  (1580)  8  Those  fainyng  folke.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N. 
i.  i.  31  Verses  of  faining  loue.  1701  ROWE  Anib.  Step-Moth. 
iv.  iii.  2002  Suspect  this  feigning  Boy. 

t3.  Shirking,  cowardly.  Obs.    Cf.  FEIGNS.  13. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4576  {>is  fenyond  fare  is  forthoryng  to 
horn,  To  assemble.. souldiors  ynogh. 

f4.  Of  the  voice:  see  FEIGN  v.  12.  Obs. 

1590  SHAKS.  Xftds.  N.  i.  i.  31  Thou  hast  by  Moone-light  at 
her  window  sung,  With  faining  voice. 

6.  quasi-ar&.  Pretendedly,  seemingly. 

1620  QUARLES  Jonah  (1638)  n  How  faining  deafe  is  he? 

Hence  Pei'grningOy  adv.,  in  a  feigning  manner ; 
artfully,  dissemblingly. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  375  pe  ordrc  of  tellynge 
of  pe  bing.  .is  feynynglichei-tolde.  <  1422  HoccLEvvLeartt 
to  Die  359  Whethir  he  verraily  or  feynyngly  Repente. 
c  1500  Melmine  28  All  this  said  she  feynyngly  to  tnende 
that  the  other  shuld  nat  perceyue  to  what  thinge  she  tended. 
1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castigliont's  Conrtyer  Zz  iij  b,  To  sett  out 
her  beawtye  . .  as  feimnglye  as  she  can.  1605  STOW  Ann. 
IVest  Saxons  an.  ion  Peace  . .  to  the  which  they  feininglic 
assented.  1650  S.  CLARKE  Eccl.  Hist.  (1654)  542  l*he  K'rig 
feigningly  complained  that  since  the  death  of  Cronuvel, 
England  was  much  troubled  with  hereticall  factions. 

Fell,  vnr.  form  of  FEL-E  #.,  much. 

Feild(e,  ob#.  forms  of  FIELD. 

Feil-beg  :  see  FILABEG. 

Feile,  Fein,  obs.  forms  of  FAIL,  FAIN,  VEIN. 

t  Feind,  feint.  Obs.  rare.  [Of  obscure  origin  ; 
it  can  hardly  be  a  var.  of  FIEND  ;  a  subst.  use  of 
FEIGNED,  FEINT  adjs.l]  ?A  phantom,  goblin. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  64  Those  feints,  which 
come  nearest  the  shape  of  man,  are  most  ugly  and  dangerous, 
1703  T.  N.  City  4-  C.  Purchaser  7  There  are  really  no  such 
standing  Species  of  Animals,  and  Vegetables  {as  fauns, 
mermaids,  etc.1  in  Nature,  tho'  the  belief  of  such  feinds 
hath  been  propagated  by  Orators. 

Feind(e,  obs.  forms  of  FIEND. 

fFeindill,  a.  Obs.  Sc.  ?  'Ill-natured '  (Gloss./. 

But  isfeindillin  mispr.  for  eindillirig^l  (See  EYNDII.L.) 
1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  Prol.  31  The  last  ..  is  calht 
Melancoly . .  Heuie  heidit,  and  feindill  in  game  or  glew. 
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a.  I'eitfing  and  Boxing.  A  blow,  cut,  or  thrust 
aimed  at  a  part  other  than  that  which  is  the  real 
object  of  attack. 

[1600  O.  K.  Kef  I.  to  I.il'fl  i.  iii.  67  A  finta,  or  fained  shew 
of  a  downe  right  blow.]  1684  R.  H.  St  hoot  Rccreat.  63  To 
take,  -a  Feint  on  this  Guard  will  signifie  little  or  nothing. 
1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1730^6  in  BAILEY  (folio).  1817 
SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxv,  He  exhausted  every  feint  and  stratagem 
proper  to  the  science  of  defence.  1825  WATF.KTON  U'atut. 
S.  Amer.  111.  iii.  251,  I  made  a  (Vint  to  cut  them  down.  1871 
BAKER  Nile  Tribut.  viii.  117  A  feint  at  the  head  causes 
them  to  raise  the  shield.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  II.  73  He 
aimed  straight  blows,  and  not  in  feint,  at  the  enemy. 

b.  Mil.  A  movement  made  with  the  object  of 
deceiving  an  enemy  as  to  a  general's  real  plans. 

1683  TEMPLE  Mem.  Wks.  1731  I.  458  Friburg  had  been 
taken  by  a  Feint  of  the  Duke.  1701  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3713/1 
Some  troops  were  ordered  to  make  a  Feint.  1783  WATSON 
Philip  III  11793)  II.  v.  108  By  making  a  feint  of  storming 
which  he  hoped  to  save  Vercelli.  1809  WELLINGTON  in 
Gurw.  Desp.  V.  30  These  movements  are  intended  only  as 
a  feint.  1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Surv.  65  She  . .  may  make  an 
attack  on  India  by  way  of  feint. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  An  assumed  appearance ;  a 
pretence,  stratagem. 

1679  SIR  C.  LYTTELTON  in  Hattoii  Corr.  (1878)  206  All 
this  is  but  a  feint.  1740  SOMERVILLE  Hobbinol  n.  410 
A  Feint  he  made  With  well  dissembled  Guile.  1734  SHER- 
LOCK Disc.  (1759)  I.  ix.  265  This  Objection  is  not  a  mere 
Feint.  1831  LANDER  Adv.  Niger  I.  iv.  182  We  imagine 
that  it  is  only  a  feint  of  Mausolah  to  detain  us.  1851 
GAI.LENGA  Italy  49  That  protest,  .would  have  been  merely 
a  feint.  1852  DICKENS  Christmas  Bks.,  Haunted  Man. 
(C.  D.  ed.)  206  Mr.  Williams,  .made  a  feint  of  accidentally 
knocking  the  table  with  a  decanter. 
b.  Rhetoric,  (see  quot.) 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio).  Feint,  a  figure  whereby  the  _orator 
touches  on  something,  in  making  a  show  of  passing  it  over 
in  silence. 

*;  3.  Music,  (see  quot.)     [So  formerly  Fr.  feinted] 

1730-6  BAILEY  ifolio',  Feint,  sb.  (in  Musick)  a  semi-tone, 
the  same  that  is  called  Diesis.  1823  in  CRABB. 

Feint  (f?'nt),  a.  [a.  Fr.  feint,  pa.  pple.  of 
feindre  to  FEIGN.]  Feigned,  false,  or  counterfeit ; 
sham  ;  =  F AINT  a.  \ .  Now  rare. 

4:1340  Cursor  M.  19535  (Trtn.)  perfore  toke  he  bapteme 
feynt  [v.r.  faint],  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  433  She  gan . .  To  make 
many  a  feynt  praiere  To  God.  c  1698  LOCKE  Cond.  Underst. 
§  33  Dressed  up  into  any  faint  appearance  of  it.  1702  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  3835/2  The  Major  . .  made  a  feint  Retreat.  1704 
Ibid.  No.  3986/2  Amusing  the  French  with.. feint  Marches. 
1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  II.  90  We  wear  feint  smiles 
over  our  tears  and  deceive  our  children. 

Feint,  v.  Also  6  faint.  [In  sense  I  f.  F. 
feint,  pa.  pple.  of  feindre  to  FEIGN  ;  see  the  variant 
FAINT  v.  In  sense  2  f.  FEINT  s6.] 

•H.  To  deceive.   Obs. 

1320  [see  FEINTING]. 

2.  Mil.,  Boxing  &n&  Fencing,  a .  intr.  To  make 
a  feint  or  sham  attack.  Const,  at,  on,  upon.  b. 
trans.  To  make  a  feint  upon.  rare.  c.  To  pretend 
to  make  (a  pass  or  cut). 

1833  Regitl.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  130  Feint  cut '  Two ' ;  and 
shift  leg  to  'First  Position'.  Ibid.  I.  149  Feint  'Third 
Point '  under,  and  deliver  '  Second  Point '  over  the  arm. 
1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  419  He  watched  them . .  as  they 
feinted,  skirmish_ed,  or  made  onslaught.  1857  HUGHES 
Tout  Brown  n.  iii,  Feint  him — use  your  legs  1  draw  him 
out.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur  381  Ben-Hur  feinted 
with  his  right  hand.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  6  Sept.  296/2  He 
feinted  at  his  enemy's  toes. 

Hence  Fernting  vbl.  sb.,  in  senses  of  the  vb. ;  also 
attrib.,  and///,  a. 


1684  R.  H.  School  Recreat.  71  Feinting  or  Falsifying.  Of 
these  there  are  several  Kinds.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant. 
Breakf.-t.  (1865)  68  Feinting,  dodging,  stopping,  hitting, 
countering.  1871  Daily  News  24  July,  It  was  obvious  that 
force  had  been  thus  disposed  for  feinting  purposes. 

Feintise,  var.  of  FAINTISE. 

Feints,  var.  of  FAINTS. 

Feinye,  -yie,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  FEIGN. 

tFeir.  Ol>s.  Sc.  Also  4-6  fere,  5,  7  feare,  6 
fier.  [aphet.f.  EFPEIR.]  Appearance,  demeanour, 
look,  show  ;  =  a/ere  (AFFAIR  6),  EFFEIR  st.  2. 

c  1440  Gavj.  ff  Got.  xiii,  He  wes  ladlike  of  lait,  and  light  of 


Feint  (f^nt\  sb.  [a.  Yr.feinte  (  =  Pr.  fenha, 
fencha,  OSp.  and  It.  ftnta}^  abstr.  noun,  f.  feindre 
to  FEIGN.] 

1.  A  feigned  or  false  attack.  Also  in  phrases  in 
feint)  to  make  a  feint. 


LYNDESAY  Dream  447  Quha  wald  behauld  his  countynance 
and  feir,  Mycht  call  hym,  weill,  the  god  of  men  of  weir. 

b.  In  feir  of 'war  :  in  martial  array. 

1449  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  II  (15971  §  25  Gif  onie  man  . .  risis  in 
feire  of  weir  against  him  [the  King].  1550  LYNDESAY  Sqr. 
Mcldritm  1231  Thrie  scoir..  Accowterit  weill  in  feir  of  weir. 
1:1565  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  215  The 
Queen  made  proclamation  . .  that  all  men  should  be  at  her 
in  Fier  of  War. 

c.  //.  Gestures,   ways,  '  points '   of  a  person  s 
exterior. 

c  1375  BARBOUR  Troy-bk.  n.  2501  He  kend  him  be  his 
feris.  Ibid.  n.  3003  With  brokine  speche  and  with  walk 
feris.  1513  DOUGLAS  AZneis  in.  ix.  14  Bot  he  was  Greik  be 
all  his  vthir  feris.  a  1548  Thrie  Priests  of  PMis  in  Pinker- 
ton  Scot.  Poems  (1792)  I.  19  He  feinyeit  him  ane  fule,  fond 
in  his  feris. 

Fair,  var.  FEHE  v.  Obs.  to  appertain,  be  proper. 

Feir,  obs.  and  Sc.  form  of  FEAR. 

Feird,  obs.  Sc.  var.  of  FOURTH. 


FELE. 

t  Fei'rie,  ".  .S< .  Obs.  Also  5,  6  fery,  7,  8 
feerie.  [?  repr.  OE.  */Mg,  f.  for  action  of  goinj; 
(see  FOOK)  -f  -ig,  -Y  1;  cf.  the  synonymous  FEHE  a.] 
Fit  to  travel ;  hence  nimble,  vigorous.  Const,  of. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Croii.  IX.  ix.  10  His  eldare  Swne  Wes 
noucht  fery.  1513  DOUGLAS  .'7Ltu-ls  vi.  v.  20  Als  fery  and 
als  swipper  as  a  page.  11548  Thrie  Priests  of  Peolis  in 
Pinkerton  Scot.  Poems  (1792)  I.  18  The  king  was  . .  Ane 
feirie  man  on  fute.  17..  in  Watson  Collect.  I.  (17061  59 
Of  foot  he  is  not  feerie.  1794  BURNS  Deuk's  Dang  O'er  My 
Daddy,  O  baud  your  tongue,  my  feirie  auld  wife. 
b.  quasi-avfo.  Cleverly,  actively. 

1810  in  Cromek  Kern.  Nithsiiale  ff  Annandale  Song  (1880) 
54  An  feerie  can  cross  it  in  two  braid  cockle  shells. 

Hence  Fei'rily  adv.,  nimbly,  actively. 

1550  LYNDESAY  Syr.  Meldrtim  475  Quhen  thay  saw  him  »a 


jae  throw  it  feerily  and  cannily. 

Feirschipe,  var.  of  FAIKSHIP. 

Feit,  obs.  form  of  FEAT. 

Feitergrasse,  var.  of  faitonrs  grass  obs.  :  sec 
FAITOUR  2. 

Feith,  Feizable,  obs.  ff.  FAITH,  FEASIBLE. 

Feitisso :  see  FETISH. 

Fel,  obs.  var.  of  FELL. 

Fela,  obs.  form  of  FELLOW. 

Felanders,  obs.  form  of  FILANDERS. 

Fela'pton.  Logic.  A  mnemonic  word  repre- 
senting the  fourth  mood  in  the  third  figure  of 
syllogisms,  in  which  the  major  premiss  is  a  universal 
negative,  the  minor  premiss  a  universal  affirmative, 
and  the  conclusion  a  particular  negative. 

1551  T.  WILSON  I.ogike  H  ij  a,  Fe.  No  vertue  should  be 
eschued.  Lap.  All  vertue  hath  her  wo  with  her.  Ton, 
Therfore  some  wo  .shoulde  not  be  eschued.  1741  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  l-'elapton.  1827  WHATELY  Logic  ii.  (ed.  2)  98  Felapton. 

1871  tr.  Taine's  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  (1873)  I.  135  They  still  set 
their  Barbara  and  Felapton,  but  only  in  the  way  of  routine. 

Felau,  Feld(e,  obs.  ff.  FELLOW,  FIELD. 
Feldifair,  -fare,  obs.  forms  of  FIELDFARE. 
Feldspar,  felspar  (fe-ldspaj,  fe-lspaj).  Mia. 
Forms :  a.  8  feldspat(h,  feltspat.     /3.   8  fields- 
par,  8-  feldspar.     7.  8-9  felspar.     [The  forms 
feldspat(k,  feltspat  are  adoptions  (the  latter  through 
Sw.)  olGeT.feliispat'Ji,  i.feld  FIELD  +  j/>a/(,4  spar. 
!    Almost  contemporaneously  appear  the  wholly  or 
partially   translated    forms  field-,  feldspar.     The 
corrupt  spelling  felspar  was  introduced  by  Kirwan 
on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  derivation  from  fels, 
and  is  still  more  common  than  the  correct  form.] 

A  name  given  to  a  group  of  minerals,  usually 
white  or  flesh-red  in  colour,  occurring  in  crystals 
or  in  crystalline  masses.  They  consist  of  a  silicate 
of  alumina  with  soda,  potash,  lime,  etc. 

1757  E.  M.  COSTA  Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  287  The  opaque 

quartz  or  feldspath.     177*  tr.  Cronstedt's  Mill.  App.  8  If 

|    the  characters  of  this  field-spar  are  accurately  examined. 

1776  G.  EDWARDS  Fossilology  54  A  black  felt-spat  . .  found 

in   Sweden.      1784   KIRWAN   Elem.    Mia.    102    Sandstone 

mixed  with  mica  and  feltspar.     1785  J.  HUTTON  Tit.  Earth 

in  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Edin.  I.  229  Strata  consolidated  by  feld- 

I    spar.     1702  Phil.   Trans.   LXXXII.  30   D.   Hoffman  dis- 

i    covered  that  red  blende  and  feldspat  were  luminous  when 

,    pieces  of  either  were  rubbed  together.     1794  KIRWAN  Milt. 

1. 317  note,  This  name  seems  to  me  derived  from  fels,  a  rock 

.  .hence  I  write  it  thus,  felspar.     1835  SIR  J.  C.  Ross  Narr. 

2nd  Voy.  xxix.  406  Large  crystals  of  felspar.     1860  MAURY 

1'hys.  Geog.  Sea  x.  §  494.  272  Granite  is  generally  composed 

of  feldspar,  mica,  and  quartz. 

attrib.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  501  The  felspar 
glaze  does  not  melt  at  the  heat  requisite  for  fusing  the  colours. 
1830  LYELL  Prim:  Geol.  I.  263  Traversed  in  all  directions 
by  veins  of  felspar  porphyry.  1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  §  85. 
80  Feldspar-Enphotide .  .consisting  of  a  minutely-granular 
feldspathic  base  with  disseminated  diallag^e  or  smaragdite. 

1872  W.  S.  SYMONDS  Rec.  Rocks  iv.  1 13  Criccieth  Castle  stands 
on  a  felspar  rock. 

Hence  Feldsparic  a,  resembling  feldspar  ;  = 
FELDSPATHIC.  Fe-ldsparite  -  FELDSPAR.  Fe-ld- 
sparry  a.,  containing  feldspar. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  157  Hardness,  of  course  fel- 
sparic.  1832  BoASE(7*>/.  Corn-wallm  Felsparite  or  Felspar- 
Rock.  1852  TH.  Ross  tr.  Humboldt's  Trmi.  I.  ii.  98  The 
feldsparry  lavas  of  the  Peak. 

Feldspathic,  felspathic  feld-,  felspse -)>ik), 

a.     \i.fel^d}spath  (see  prec.)  +  -ic.]    Of  the  nature 
of  or  containing  feldspar. 

1832  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  295  The  decomposition  of 
felspathic  lavas.  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  xxi.  (1873)  486 
Feldspathic  rocks  have  produced  a  clayey  soil.  1879  J.  J. 
YOUNG  Ceram.  Art  56  Artificial  porcelain  may  be  made 
from  . .  felspathic  clay. 

Fe:l(d)spatlurse,  a.    [  +  -OSE.]  =  prec. 

1811  PiNKtHTON  Petral.  II.  448  It  contains  many  felspath- 
ose  points.  1879  DANA  Man.  Geol.  (ed.  3'  74  Feldspathosc. 

Feldyfar,  dial,  form  of  FIELDFARE. 

tFele,  adv.  (quasi-**.)  and  adj.  Obs.  Forms  : 
o.  1-2  fela,  feola,  north,  feolu,  leolo,  2-4  feole. 
(3  feola,  fole),  3-4  fale,  3-6  felloe,  4-5  feelfe, 
4-6  fel(e,  fellfe.  P.  (2  veale\  3  vale,  (veele, 
veole^,  3-4  vele.  Compar.  4  feler,  5  felire. 
[OE.  feolo,  feolu  (Mercian  and  Northnmb.),  feola, 
fela.  (\VSax.)  are  respectively  the  accus.  and  the 
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PELE. 

obliijuc  case  neuter  (used  adverbially,  and  hence 
as  quasi-sb.)  of  a  Com.  Teul.  adj.,  of  which  the 
other  Tout,  langs.  have  in  their  early  forms  only 
the  accus.  neut.  as  adv.  and  quasi-sb.  :  QVris.fe/o, 
OS.  filo,  flu  !T)u.  vtcl),  OIIG.  filu,  filo  (MHG. 
vil,  vile,  mocl.Ger.  viel,  the  latter  also  inflected  as 
adj.),  ON.  fiol  (chiefly  in  comb.),  Goth,  fi/u  :- 
OTent.  *fe/u  :—  pre-Tent.  *pllu  (with  ablaut-var. 
*poh!)  much  ;  cf.  Skr.  piini,  Gr.  iro\vs,  Olr.  il.~] 
A.  adv. 

1.  To  a  great  extent  or  degree,  much.  Also  in 
so,  toofele. 

Betnvnlf  1375  pasr  bu  findan  miht  fela-synnigne  sees. 
i  950  Limits/.  Gosp.  Luke  vii.  47  ForSpn  lufade  feolo.  ciooo 
Wife's  Coittpl.  26  (Gr.)  Sceal  ic  .  .  mines  fela  leofan  faehSu 
dreogan.  a  1250  Prov.  &lfredi<fi  in  0.  E.  Misc.  (18721  114 
Ne  ilefbu  nouht  to  fele  uppe  be  see.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8991 
(Cott.  I  Thoru  wimmen  bat  he  luued  sa  feie.  ^1300  llavelolt 
2442  He  bounden  him  so  fele  sore,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1884 
Syn  be  fre  is  so  faire,  &  so  fele  vertus.  £1470  HENRY 
Wallace  i.  56  Fell  awfull  in  effer.  1598  HAKLUVT  Voy.  I. 
192  The  Beere,  That  they  drinken  feele  too  good  chepe. 
2.  quasi-rf.  Much,  a  great  number  or  quantity. 
Chiefly  with  partitive  genitive.  Often  qualified 
by  hmo,  like,  so,  too. 

After  the  OE.  period  this  use  is  seldom  distinguishable 
from  the  adj.  ;  later  instances  are  placed  here  only  when 
their  grammatical  character  is  evidenced  by  inflexion  of  the 
following  sb. 

Bemmil/  '1060  Fela  sceal  jebidan  leofes  and  laSes.  (-815 
/  ~esp.  Psalter  lxv[ij.  16  Ic  seg[c]o  eow  alle  Sa  ondredaS  dryh- 
ten  hu  feolu  dyde  sawle  minre.  rtttoo  Charter  in  O.  E. 
Texts  (1880  444,  &  swae  feola  sufla.  c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt. 
xxvi.  19  Fela  ic  haebbe  xebolod  todays  (>urh  JesyhSe  for  hym. 
c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  208  Ne  forlzt  )>u  ba;s  blodes  to  fela 
on  znne  sib.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  9  Monie  and  feole  core 

fodere  werke.    a  1300  Sinners  Bciuare  87  in  O.  E,  Misc.  75 
unnen  seouene  bat   bringe>  vt   of  heouene  Swi)>e  vele 
manne. 

B.  adj.  (Indeclinable;  but  as  the  word  after 
nth  c.  was  used  all  but  exclusively  of  multitude, 
not  of  quantity,  the  final  e  was  prob.  felt  in  ME. 
as  a  pi.  ending.  A  solitary  instance  of  felen  dat. 
pi.  occurs  in  the  Ayenbite.) 

1.  With  sb.  in  //.  Many.     Often  preceded  by  as, 
how,  so  ;  also  in  many  and  fele. 

O.  E.  Citron,  an.  963  (Laud  MS.)  Se  biscop  .  .  bohte  ba 
feola  cothf  act  se  king.  Ibid.  an.  1124  Fela  soSfeste  men 
saiidon  [etc.],  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  1  1  7  Fela  stuntnesse  beoS. 
1197  R.  UUUC,  (Rolls)  3067  Suche  stones,  so  grete  &  so  uale. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  18268  (Cott.)  Hu  fele  pines  ai  sal  bou  fele 
CI30J  Land  Cokayne  95  per  beb  briddes  man!  and  fale. 
1340  Ayenb.  5  JJou  ne  sselt  habbe  uele  godes.  1382  WYCLIF 
Gen.  xxiv.  22  As  feel  arm  serclis.  c  14*0  Chron.  Vilod.  586 
bekemen  come  bedur  mony  and  ffele.  (-1425  Seven  Sag. 
(P.)  ii  lo  He.  .hadde.  .of  the  queue  many  gyftis  fele.  -1500 
Lancelot  768  Galiot  haith  chargit  hyme  to  tak  Als  fell  folk 
1513  DOUGLAS  /Ends  i.  i.  83  Sa  fele  ?eris.  1598  HAKLUYT 
Voy.  I.  201  bo  fele  shippes  this  yeere  there  ware,  That  moch 
losse  for  vnfreyght  they  bare. 
b.  With  sb.  in  sing.  Much. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4050  (Cott.)  pat  .  .  sufferd  sa  fele  peril 
<•  «400  Ywaine  «,  Caw.  1392  That  so  fele  folk  led  obowt. 
c  1440  Generydes  6701  With  kysseng  fele.  tjss  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  II.  54  Feill  folk  als  out  of  German!  " 

2.  In  predicative  use  :  Much,  many,  numerous. 
Also  in  compar.:  More  in  number,  more  numerous 

.7  1300  Cursor  M.  14079  (Cott.)  pe  folk  him  foluand  was  ful 
fell.  ,-1340  Gam.  $  Gr.  Knt.  1391,  I  wowche  hit  saf  fynly, 
"  u  ,  n"  Were'  J34»-70  Alex.  *  DM.  528  So  fale  fofc 
wen  be  folk  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4869  pai  are  feler  of  folke. 
a  .1400-50  A  lexander  2D84  A  pake  out  of  nounbre,  Felire  ban 
his  folke  be  full  fyue  thousand. 

3.  absol.  in  //.  Many  persons. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  107  He  mei  findan  fele  be  beo3  bet 
°RM1N  ?6<°  *««  shulenn 


foil3™ 
fallenn 


f  i 

fele  shulenn 


i  . 

aenn  ee  sulenn  nsenn  upp.  a  ,300  Cursor  M.  8495 
i  Cott,)  p,s  wntte  wit  fele  was  red  and  MM.  ,340  Ayenb 
X**^  •F*™*^^:  •">.«"-  ban^  to'onen 
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feele  To  be  celer  of  al  heele.  (11400  Sir  I'erc.  729  Thou 
art  fele,  That  thou  ne  wille  away  stele. 

Pele,  obs.  form  of  FII.K  v.- 

tFe-lefold,  a.  (a,tv.}.  Ol's.  [f.  FEI.K  «.' + 
FOLD.]  -MANIFOLD.  Also  a/wl.  in  Ky  felefohl: 
by  a  great  deal,  many  times  over. 

c  1000  Ass.  Ps.  (Spelm.)  xxxv[i].  6  Domas  Sine  neowelnys 
micellu  code  felefeald.  £1175  Lamb.  Hoin.  135  Alswa  of 
ane  sede  cumeS  fele  folde  weste.  c  1205  LAY.  4249  KeoS  on 
beoken  feole  feld  bisnen.  a  1225  Alter.  R.  180  BoSe  [temp- 
taciuns]  beoS  feoleuold.  c  1340  Gaiv.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  1545  Hit 
were  a  fole  fele-folde.  £1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  u.  i.  30,  I  vn- 
derstonde  be  felefolde  colour  &  deceites  of  bilke  merueillous 
monstre  fortune.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xnl.  320  It  was 
fouler  bi  felefold  ban  it  firste  semed. 
b.  As  adv.  In  manifold  ways. 

1340  Ayenb.  212  Na}t  wordes  afaited  and  y-sliked  ueleuold. 

Hence  f  Felefold  v.  Obs.,  to  increase,  multiply. 
a.  trans,  b.  intr.  for  reft. 

a.  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  iii.  2  Hou  fele-folded  are  bai,  pat 
droves  me  to  do  me  wa.  Ibid.  xi.  9  [xii.  8]  Men  sones  fele- 
faldes  tou.  Ibid.  cxxxviii[-ix].  18  Over  se-sand  fele-falde 
sal  bai. 

Felenous(e,  obs.  form  of  FEIONOUS. 

Pelet,  obs.  form  of  FILLET. 

Felewote,  obs.  form  of  VELVET. 

Pelf,  obs.  and  dial.  var.  of  FELLOE,  FELLY. 

Felfar,  obs.  form  of  FIELDFARE. 

Felghe,  obs.  form  of  FELLOE,  FELLY. 

Felicide  (fflissid'.  [f.  L.  fili-,  files  cat  + 
-CIDE  2.]  The  action  of  killing  a  cat,  cat-slaying. 

1832  SOUTHEY  Corresf.  with  C.  Bmvlei  (1881)  259  Those 
repeated  acts  of  felicide.  1836  Tail's  Mag.  III.  568  He 
hurled  it,  with  premeditated  felicide,  in  the  direction  of  his 
supreme  abomination.  1868  Morn.  Star  25  Jan.,  One  poor 
woman . .  confessed  to  having  committed  an  act  of  felicide. 

Felicific  (f/lisi-fik),  a.  Ethics,  [ad.  'L.filicifit- 
us,  {.  felici-,  filix  happy  +  -Jims  making  :  see 
-Fie.]  Making  or  tending  to  make  happy ;  pro- 
ductive of  happiness. 

1865  J.  GROTE  Moral  Ideas  x.  (1876)205  Concentrate  your 
fehcific  effort  where . .  none  of  it  will  be  lost.  1874  SIDGWICK 
Meth.  Ethics  xiv.  373  Its  felicific  tendency  is  not  at  first 
apparent.  1877  J.  SULLY  Piswnism  164  Knowledge  of  the 
real  felicific  value  of  life. 

Felicificability  (tflisi  fikabi  Utr.  [f.  *felicifu- 
able  (f.  prec.  +  -ABLE  :  see  -bility,  -ITY.] 

1865  J.  GROTE  Moral  Ideas  ii.  33  Felicificability  or  capacity 
for  happiness. 

Felicificative  (fflisi-fikativ).     [f.  as  if  L. 

*felicific-are  (see  next)  +  -ATIVE.]  Tending  to  make 
happy.  Hence  Fel'iclflcativeness,  tendency  to 
make  happy  or  produce  happiness. 

'8*5  J.  GROTE  Moral  Ideas  ii.  (1876)  33  The  original  e.;ence 
of  God . .  is  in  another  word  felicificativeness. 

tFeli'Cify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  if  ad.  L. 
*fellcificare,  L.  felici-,  fdix  +  -ficare  :  see  -FY.] 
trans.  To  render  happy ;  also  absol. 

«**3  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  Ef.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  92 
Whom,  .the  allwise.  .and  most  mercifull  God  mai  .sanctifi 
tranquillifi  and  felicifi.  1698  Whole  Art  of  Knowledge  \. 
§  31.  23  The  temper  of  true  government  most  felicifies  and 
perpetuates  it. 

t  Feli-cious,  a.  Obs.  Also  in  5  felecyows. 
[f.  L.  felici-,  fflix  +  -ous.]  a.  Happy,  joyous. 
b.  Fortunate,  prosperous. 


irtunnte,  prosperous. 

Digty  Myst.  (1882)  III. 


b.  quasi-rf.  Many  of.   Cf.  A.'  2. 
a  1300  Cursor  M. 


.Jin.,  nidi  ncu  01  ueior. 

4.  In  comb,  with  sb.,  forming  an  adj.,  asfele-ltyu 
of  many  kinds,  various;  or  an  adv.,  as  fele-sith 

T/ioO       "  many-  UmeS'  °ften'     Als°  FELEFOL»- 

^pllsi^l^ 

B.   TA&1    Of  mnnir  l-,m^Q^     _rr-l_i  ,     °  till,   f  . 


1485  Digty  Myst.  (1882)  III.  947  Of  felachyp  most  fele- 
cyows. 1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabel/uners  lik.  Physicke  i  lo'i  His 
brethren  . .  have  . .  experimentede  the  same,  with  felicious 
event,  a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Kef.  (Arb.)  16  In  all  which 
[warres]  she  was  felicious  [1735  felicitous]  and  victorious 
1654  COKAINE  Dianea  iv.  352  These  words  . .  were  attended 
by  a  felicious  shout. 

t  Feli-Citate,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  [ad.  "L.felicitat- 
tis,  pa.  pple.  oifelicitare  :  see  next.]  Made  happy. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  i.  77,  I  am  alone  felicitate  In  your 
deere  Highnesse  loue. 

Felicitate  (f/li-siwt),  v.    [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 

fdicitare  to  make  happy,  1.  felici-,  felix  happy.] 
1.  trans.  To  render  or  make  happy ;  also  absol. 

Now  rare;  see  FELICITATED///,  a. 
1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  HI.  261  Of  themselves,  nor 


fel         M?     *        l 
&&  fair11:..!'ee  «^  . 

UHG.  fah   purchasable   (mod.G. 


•oper,  of  the  right  sort,  {mod. 

re.   />c    tffl..  ^  I.  ....:::    n__.  -     n   °._. 


feele' 


,  corresp.  to 
'/).]     a     In 

/  b.  in 


I.  436  Your  occi 


tc.].     179,  A.  BELL  in  Southey's  /.,/<.  (,844) 
"Pa"°ns.  .have  a  tendency  to.  .felicitate  our 


t  b.  To  render  prosperous.  Obs. 

''34  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1638)92  A  citty  in  liengala 
and  felicitated  by  Ganges.  1646  SlT.  BROWNE  Pseud  Ep. 
wSBSZSf&S*""*  i"°"«i-d.  -to  felicitate 

2.  To  reckon  or  pronounce  happy  or  fortunate  • 
to  congratulate.  Now  only  with  obj.  a  person 
Const,  on,  upon. 


FELICITY. 

Hist.  Eng.  III.  645  The  enemies  of  France  .eagerly  felici- 
tated one  another.  1873  SVMONDS  C,ik.  1','ets  vi.  173  The 
victor  might  be  felicitated  on  his  good  fortune. 

1 3.  a.  trans.  To  offer  congratulations  on  (some- 
thing',    b.  intr.  To  join  in  congratulations  with. 
1684  J.  PETER  Siege  Vienna  104  Of  other  Princes  . .  there 
were  great  numbers  that  came  to  felicitate  his  Majesties 
happy  return.      1799  NKI.SON  in   Nicolas  DisJ*.    III.  447, 
I  felicitate  with  you  on  the  happy  success  of  the  allied  Arms. 
Hence  Felrcitatad///  a.,  Feli'citating ///.  a 
i75£  AMORY  Mem.  (1769)  I.  280  It  commands  us  to  acquire 
a  felicitating  temper,  and  to  communicate  happiness  ade- 
(juate  to  pur  power.      1772  JOHNSON  27  Mar.  in  Boyivell, 
The  happiness  of  an  unembodied  spirit  will  consist,  .in  the 
possession  of  felicitating  ideas.      1806  A.  KNOX  Rein.  I.  21 
This  felicitating  influence  of  our  divine  religion.     1890  tr. 
Pjleiderer's  Developtti.  Theology  11.  ii.  118  A  life  of  invigo- 
rated and  felicitated  God-consciousness. 

Felicitation  (f/li-sitfi-Jsn).  [noun  of  action 
f.  prec. :  see  -ATION.  Cf.  F.  felicitation]  The 
action  of  congratulating  ;  an  instance  of  the  same  ; 
a  congratulatory  speech  or  message.  Also  attrib. 
1709  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4571/2  The  ..Empress  came  ..  to 
make  her  the  Compliments  of  Felicitation.  1790  BURKE 
fr.  Rev,  103  A  felicitation  on  the  present  new  year.  1801 
T.  JEFKERSON  //>/'/.  (1830)  III.  464,  I  thank  |you]  for  your 
kind  felicitations  on  my  election.  1817  Up.  R  WATSON 
Anecd.  1. 108,  I  did  not.  .break  in  upon  you,  either  with  my 
acknowledgments  or  felicitations.  1860  W.  COLLINS  II 'am. 
IVAile  n.  vi.  211  Pray  present  my  best  respects  and  felicita- 
tions. 1882  Times  4  Mar.  5  A  number  of  felicitation  cards 
have  been  left. 

Felicitator  (f/li'sit«'taj).  [agent-n.  f.  as  prec.] 
One  who  offers  congratulations. 

1890  Times  2  Jan.  3/1  A  compliment  which  his  Majesty. . 
paid  to  none  other  of  his  felicitators. 

Felicitous  (ffUtitw),  a.  [f.  FELICITY  + -ous.] 
Characterized  by  felicity. 

1.  a.  Indicative  of  or  marked  by  extreme  happi- 
ness; blissful,  rare. 

1824  DIBDIN  Libr.  Camp.  606,  I  am  well  aware  of  that 
felicitous  palpitation  of  heart.  1886  Ki  SKIN  Prxterita  I.  i. 
29  In  the  refinement  of  their  highly  educated  ..  benevolent, 
and  felicitous  lives. 

tb.  Fortunate,  prosperous,  successful.  Obs. 

1735  [see  FELICIOUSJ. 

2.  Of  an  action,  expression,  manner,  etc. :  Ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  occasion  ;  strikingly  apt  or 
appropriate. 

1789  P.  STUART  Let.  lo  Burns  5  Aug.,  His  manner  was  so 
felicitous,  that  he  enraptured  every  person  around  him. 
i8oa  PALEYAW.  7Vi«/.  xxvi.  (1803)  519  A  felicitous  adapta- 
lion  of  the  organ  to  the  object.  1839  CARLYLE  Chartism 
(18581  3  A  Reform  Ministry  has  'put  down  . .  Chartism'  in 
the  most  felicitous  effectual  manner.  1848  W.  H.  BAKTLETT 
Egypt  to  Pal.  xxvii.  (1879)  528  We  esteemed  it  a  felicitous 
rounding  off  of  our  journey.  1866  FELTON  A  nc.  ff  Mad.  Gr. 
II.  x.  190  This  striking  essay.. abounds  in.  .felicitous  com- 
parisons. 1878  R  W.  DALE  Lect.  Preach,  v.  120  A  felicitous 
illustration. 

b.  Of  persons  :  Happy  or  pleasantly  apt  in  ex- 
pression, manner,  or  style. 

1811  LAMB  Etta  Ser.  I.  Old  Benchers  1.  T.,  Felicitous  in 
Jests  upon  his  own  figure.  1824  DIBDIN  Likr.  Comp.  765 
The  witty,  the  felicitous,  the  inimitable  Fontaine.  1841  W. 
SPALDIXG  Italy  f,  It.  Isl.  II.  389  He  is.  .sometimes  singu- 
larly  felicitous,  in  striking  out  insulated  views. 

Hence  Peli  citousness,  the  quality  or  state  of 
being  felicitous. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Felicitously  (f/li-sitssli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY-.]  In  a  felicitous  manner. 

1.  Happily,  prosperously,  successfully. 

'539  CROMWELL  in  Burnet  Hist.  Re/.  (1670)  I.  m.  xvii. 
196,  I.. shall  pray  ..  that  ..  your  most  dear  Son,  may  suc- 
ceed you  to  Reign  long,  prosperously,  and  felicitously. 

2.  In  an  admirably  fitting  manner;  with  striking 
appropriateness  or  grace. 

1828  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  m.  (1803!  70  Never  had 


d  observation'.  1863  A.  B.  GROSART  Small  Sins  (ed.  2)  77, 
I  emphasise  the  word  '  spoil '  . .  it  is  exquisitely  and  felicit- 
ously descriptive.  1893  Publishers'  Circular  3  June  623/1 
Cruikshank's . .  designs . .  felicitously  render  the  grotesque  . . 
character  of  the  tales. 

Felicity  (f/li-siti  .  Forms:  4-6  fell-,  fely- 
cite(e,  -yte,  6-7  felicitie,  -ye,  (6  Sc.  felyscitie, 
-syte),  5-  felicity,  [a.  OT.felicite  (Fr.///»«^), 
ad.  L.  fflTcitdtem,  I.  felix  happy.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  happy  ;  happiness  (in  mod. 
use  with  stronger  sense,  intense  happiness,  bliss) ; 
a  particular  instance  or  kind  of  this. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  53  We  mighten  live  in  more 
fe  icitee.  1441  /W.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  206,  I  felle  ffrom  alle 
felycyte.  1552  LYNDESAY  Monarche  5093  Fairweill  all  vaine 
fe  yscitie  !  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  ii.  35%Absent  thee  from 


of  felicity  hereafter.  1794  MRS.  RADCUFFE  Myst. 
Udolpho  l,  Conjugal  felicity  and  parental  duties  divided  his 
attention.  1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  541  Sincerely  wishing 
you  every  felicity.  1839  HALI.AM  Hist.  Lit.  (1855)  III.  ill 
*  elicity.  .consists  not  in  having  prospered  but  in  prospering. 
Comb.  1799  R.  WARNER  Walk  (1800)  83  Those  felicity 
hunters,  the  teazing  insects  of  fashion. 

t  b.  Phrases :   To  have,  take  felicity  in    or  to 
with   inf.  :  to  take  delight  or  pleasure  in  or  to. 
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FELID. 

To  place,  set  ones  felicity  in  :  to  find  one's  chief 
delight  in. 

1542  UDALL  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  6  Settying  his 
moste  delite  and  felicitee  in  the  vcray  infamie  of  the  same. 
1596  SPENSKR  Xtntr  /;•<•/.  Wks.  (1862)  517/1  The.  .Northern 
Nations  ..  tooke  no  felicity  in  that  countrey.  1622  K. 
HAWKINS  I'oy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  J53  A  man  known  to  put  his 
felicitie  in  that  vice.  1691  HARTCLII-H-;  I'irtues  ^  The  more 
polite  . .  sort  of  Men  place  their  Felicity  in  Honours.  1758 
JORTIN  F.riisnnts  I.  175  He  took  a  felicity  to  set  out  sundry 
Commentaries  upon  the  Fathers  works. 

2.  That   which  causes  or  promotes    happiness ; 
a  source  of  happiness,  a  blessing. 

c  I385CHAUCKR/,.  G.  W.  2588  Hypermnestra,  This  thought 
her  was  felicitc.  1490  CAXTON  Itneydos  xxvii.  105  Ofelycyte 
merueillouse  wherof  I  shulde  be  well  happy.  1597  MORLEY 
Introd,  Mas.  182  His  coine  . .  is  his  only  hope  and  felicitie. 
1634  W.  TIRWHYT  Balzac's  Lett.  159  The  happines.se  of 
your  Family,  .isapublick  Felicity.  171661  FULLKR  Worthies 
1,1840)  I.  211  God  bestoweth  personal  felicities  on  some  far 
above  the  proportion  of  others.  1734  tr.  Rollings  Anc.  Hist. 
(1827)  Pref.  27  A  woman  who  formed  his  felicity.  1874 
MAURICE  Friendship  Bks.  viii.  221  He  also  had  many  feli- 
cities he  was  thankful  for. 

3.  Prosperity  ;  good  fortune,  success.    Now  rare. 
1393  GOWER  Con/.   III.  118  He  hath  of  proprete  Good 

spede  and  great  felicite.  1494  FABYAN  Citron,  vii.  550  It 
is  not  possyble  for  that  Kyngedome  to  stande  in  felycite. 
1533  BELLENDEN  Ltzy  n.  (1822!  171  The  Faderis  . .  faucht 
with  grete  felicite  aganis  the  Volschis.  1652-62  HEYLIS 
Cosmogf.  in.  (1673)  7/1  He  was  . .  vanquished  by  the  valour 
and  felicity  of  L.  Sylla.  1738  NEAL  Hist.  Pitrit.  IV.  274 
The  old  Clergy.. were  intoxicated  with  their  new  felicity. 
1780  HARRIS  PkiloL  Eng.  Wks.  (1841)  464  Athens,  .enjoyed 
more  than  all  others  the  general  felicity.  1865  CARLYLE 
Fredk,  (.it.  V.  xv.  i.  271  This  General's  strategic  felicity 
and  his  domestic  were  fatally  cut-down. 

f  b.  //.  Prosperous  circumstances ;  successful 
enterprises ;  successes. 

1625  BACON  Ess.  Adversity  (Arb.)  505  Describing  the 
Afflictions  of  lob,  then  the  Felicities  of  Salomon.  1694 
FALLE  Jersey  i.  29  The  Spaniards  :  Whose  aims,  .were  de- 
feated by  the  Felicities  of  that  Queen,  a  1731  ATTERBURY 
(J.),  The  felicities  of  her  wonderful  reign  may  be  complete. 
C.  A  stroke  of  fortune ;  a  fortunate  trait  (in  an 
individual. 

1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng,  III.  Ixi.  326  The  easy  subduing  of 
this  insurrection,  .was  a  singular  felicity  to  the  protector. 
1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  6  It  was  the  felicity 
of  Pope  to  rate  himself  at  his  real  value.  1861  TULLOCH 
Kng.  Pitrit.  ii.  284  It  was  the  felicity  of  Cromwell  to  detect 
this  gift  of  government. 
d.  Singular  fortunateness  (of  an  occurrence).  Cf.  4. 

1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (i86s>  157  By  a  rare  felicity 
of  accident. 

4.  A  happy  faculty  in  art  or  speech ;  admirable 
appropriateness  or  grace  of  invention  or  expression. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  Ded.  §  2  Your  Maiesties 
manner  of  speech  is  indeed  . .  full  of  facilitie,  and  felicitie. 
1727  POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  82  Many  painters  ..  have 
with  felicity  copied  a  small-pox.  1833  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n. 
Pop.  Fallacies  (1865)  411  We  must  pronounce  [this  pun] 
a  monument  of  curious  felicity.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets 
x.  336  Moschus  is  remarkable  for  occasional  felicities  of 
language.  1876  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  I.  n.  xii.  295 
A  style,  which  adapts  itself  with  singular  felicity  to  every 
class  of  subjects. 

b.  A  happy  inspiration,  an  admirably  well-chosen 
expression. 

1665  J.  SPENCER  Vnlg.  Prophecies  74  The  extempore  fe- 
licities of  the  Orators  of  those  times.  1779-81  JOHNSON 
L.  P.,  Denham  Wks.  II.  78  Those  felicities  which  cannot 
be  produced  at  will  by  wit  and  labour.  1870  LOWELL 
Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  176  It  is  from  such  felicities 
that  the  rhetoricians  deduce  . .  their  statutes. 

1 5.  Of  a  planet :  A  favourable  aspect.  Obs. 

c  1591  CaAUcmAttrvZ.  n.  §  4  Thei  haue  a  fortunat  planete 
in  hir  assendent  &  ^it  in  his  felicite.  1393  GOWER  Conf. 
III.  116  And  upon  such  felicite  Slant  Jupiter  in  his  degre. 

Felid  (friid).  [ad.  mod.L./?/zV-a>,  i. fetes  cat.] 
One  of  the  Felidx  or  cat-tribe. 

Fellform  (fHif/um).  [f.  L.  fell-,  feles  cat  + 
-FOBM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  cat. 

Feline  .frbin,  -Hn),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  feltntis, 
i.feles  cat.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Of  or   pertaining   to   cats   or  their 
species,  cat-like  in  form  or  structure,  b.  Resembling 
a  cat  in  any  respect,  cat-like  in  character  or  quality. 

a.  1681  riR&w Miiseeum Reg. Sec.  16  From  which  [the  Bevir] 
he  [the  Otter]  differs,  .in  his  Tail,  which  is  feline,  or  a  long 
Taper.     1833  SIR  C.  BELL  Hand  (1834)  149  The  feline 
quadrupeds.     1850  LYELL  znd  Visit  U.S.  II.  335  The  feline 
tribe  and  the  foxes.     1876  C.  M.  DAVIES  Unorth.  Land.  159 
Fanaticism  has  within  it  a  more  than  feline  tenacity  of  life. 

b.  1843  LYTTONj^(r^/-'ar.  i.i,  The  feline  care  with  which 
he  stepped  aside  from  any  patches  of  mire.     1851  H.  MEL- 
VILLE ir/ialc  xli.  204  Human  madness  is  oftentimes  a.  .most 
feline  thing. 

B.  st>.  An  animal  of  the  cat  tribe. 

1861  Woou  Ilhistr.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  196  The  large  savage 
feline  that  ranges  the  waste  lands.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  14 
Oct.  3/3  The  eyes  are  . .  as  bright  as  a  feline's  in  the  dark. 

Hence  Felinely  adv.,  in  a  feline  manner;  Pe-- 
lineness,  the  state  of  being  f<  line. 

1848  LVTTON  Harold  vn.  iv,  The  rings  through  which 
scratched  so  felinely  the  paw  of..  Griffin.  1865  CAKI.YI.K 
Fredk.  Gt.  V.  xiv.  v.  202  Noailles  has  us  in  a  perfect  mouse- 
trap, sonridere  as  he  felinely  calls  it.  1893  National  Ob- 
server 25  Mar.  467/2  His  gait  was  felinely  nimble. 

Felinity  (ftlrmti).  [f.  prec.  +  -ITV.]  The 
quality  of  being  feline  ;  a  cat-like  disposition  ;  the 
typical  qualities  of  the  cit-tribe. 
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i8$s'M.  HARLAND*  Hidden  Path  xxviii.  270  This  idio- 
syncrasy of  his  felinity  tormented  Delia  more  than  ever. 
1882  F.  W.  HARPER  in  Spectator  30  Dec.  1682  Felinily, 
at  least  the  highest  part  of  it,  is  included  in  humanity. 

Feliole,  var.  of  FILIOLK  06s. 

Felk,  var.  of  FELLOE,  FELLY. 

Fell  vfcl),  sb.i  Forms:  i  fel(l,  2-7  fel,  3-6 
felle,  2-  fell.  Also  3-4  vel,  velle.  [Com.  Teut. : 
OE.#/, ////  str.  neut.,  OFris./r/,  OS./*/  (Du.  vel}, 
OHG./t?/(MHG.  ml,  mod.Ger. /*//),  ON.  (her-) 
fall,  Goth.  (J>mts-)  fill  n.  :-OTeut.  *fcllo(tn  :- 
pre-Teut.  *pello-  :—*pehto-,  cognate  with  Gr. 
7T£AA.a,  Lat.  pdlis  skin  ;  a  derivative  from  the  same 
root  is  FILM.] 

1.  The  skin  or  hide  of  an  animal :   a.  with  the 
hair,  wool,  etc. 

Beownlf  2088  (Gr.)  Sio  wses  orboncum  call  3e;$yrwed  . . 
dracan  fellum.  c  1000  Sa.i;  Lecchd,  II.  334  Nim  mereswines 
fel.  a  1175  Cott.  How,  225  God  ham  3eworhta  ba  reaf  of 
fellan  and  hi  were  mid  ban  fellen  ^escridde.  c  1220  Bestiary 
135  For  his  fel  he  [neddre]  Ser  Iete3.  1340  Ayenb.  210 
Zuych  difference  ase  ber  is  be-tuene.  .be  tielle  and  be  beste. 
1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Reticles  in.  24  The  herte  . .  ffedith  him 
en  \>e  venym.  his  fielle  to  anewe.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
5083  Sum  fellis  of  fischis.  c  1483  CAXTON  Vocab.  gb,  Of 
shepes  fellis.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Store's  Utof>.  (Arb.)  98 
They  carie  furth  . .  purple  died  felles.  1612  DRAYTON 
Poly-olb,  vii.  104  Her  Wooll  whose  Staple  doth  excel!., 
the  golden  Phrygian  Fell.  1757  DYER  Fleece  (1807)  68  In 
loose  locks  of  fells  she  most  delights.  1831  L'ARLYLE  Sart. 
AV$.  i.  viii.  37  The  Horse  I  ride  has  his  own  whole  fell, 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  6  A  1  ton's  skin  ..  So 
wrought  with  gold  that  the  fell  showed  but  dim  Betwixt  the 
threads. 

•fb.  as  distinguished  from  the  hair,  etc.   06s. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  418  Uelles  wel  i-tauwed.  1436  Pol,  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  168  Of  Scotlonde  the  commoditees  Ar  ffclles, 
hydes,  and  of  wolle  the  ffleesse.  1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam. 
Coinpl.  ii.  (1876)  51  Of  our  felles  they  make  Spanish  skins, 
Gloues,  and  Girdels.  1615  T.  ADAMS  Lycanthropy  20  His 
fell  good,  his  fleece  good,  his  flesh  good.  1719  D'URFEY 
Pills  V.  294  Wool,  New  pull'd  from  tanned  Fells. 
C.  Proverbs. 

1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  106  The  old  Proverbe  ..  which 
saieth  '  If  Shepe  ronne  wilfully  emongest  Wolves  they  shall 
lese  ether  Life  or  Fell.'  1579  GOSSON  Sck.  Abuse  (Arb.)  20 
The  woolf  iettes  in  weathers  felles. 

2.  Said  of  the  human    skin,  rarely  of  the  skin 
covering  an  organ  of  the  body.    Often  in  phr.  Flesh 
and  fell',  see  FLESH.     Now  only  as  transf.  from  i. 

c  1000  y-iiltana  59 1  (Gr.)  Naes . .  ne  feax  ne  fel  fyre  gemailed. 
c  1200  ORMIN  8591,  I  fell  &  fla;sh  wibbuten  da;}?.  «  1300 
Sarmun\\.  in  E.  E.P.  (1862)  2  pi  velle  bat  iswib-oute.  1387 
THE  VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  247  An  evel  bat  was  bytwene 
vel  and  flescne.  c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  6076  In  synnes, 
in  loyntes,  in  fell,  and  flessh.  1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Afoth. 
19  b,  The  celles  or  felles  that  enuiron  the  harte.  1606 
HOLLAND  Sneton.  239  That  kind  of  dropsy  wherein  water 
runneth  between  the  fell  and  the  flesh.  i83iCARLYLE,S"rtr/. 
Res.  (1858)  23  The  rest  of  his  body  sheeted  in  its  thick 
natural  fell.  1890  H.  M.  STANLEY  in  Times  6  May,  A  light 
brown  fell  stood  out  very  clearly. 

fig,  a\**$Ancr.  A*.  120  Nis  per,  beonne,  bute  vorworpen 
sone  bet  ruwe  vel  abute  be  heorte. 

•f  D.  *  The  flesh  immediately  under  the  skin ' 
(Burns  Gloss.}.  Obs. 

I559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Gloucester  xiii,  She  haply  with  her 
nayles  may  claw  hym  to  the  fell.  1567  TURBERV.  Epitaphcs^ 
etc.  io8b,  Augmenting  still  his  secret  sore  by  piercing  fell 
and  skin.  1786  BURNS  Ordination  xii.  5  See,  now  she  peels 
the  skin  an'  fell  As  ane  were  peelin  onions  ! 

3.  A  covering  of  hair,  wool,  etc.,  esp.  when  thick 
and  matted  ;  a  fleece.     Often  in  phr.  a  fell of 'hair •, 
a  head  or  shock  of  hair. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  55  We  are  still  handling  our 
Kwes  and  their  Pels  you  know  are  greasie.  1605  —  Macb. 
v.  v.  ii  My  Fell  of  haire  Would  at  a  dismall  Treatise  rowze, 
and  stirre  As  life  were  in't.  c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeleys 
(1883)  I.  162  A  Sheepskyn  accordinge  to  the  growth  of 
the  fell.  1842  N.  A.  WOODS  Tour  Canada  14  Their  flat 
Tartar  features  half  hidden  under  a  fell  of  coarse,  unkempt 
hair.  1844  LOWELL  Columbus^  The  surly  fell  of  Ocean's 
bristled  neck!  1872  LOWELL  Dante  Prose  Wks.  1890  IV. 
204  note,  Reason  (Virgil)  first  carries  him  down  by  clinging 
to  the  fell  of  Satan. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fell-rot   (Sc.\    -warey 
-wound.     Also  fell-ill  Sc.  (see  quot.)  ;  fell-poake 
.Sir.,  waste  clippings  or  parings  resulting  from  the 
preparation  of  skins  (used  for  manure)  ;  fell-wool 
(see  quot.  1888),  and  FELL-MONGER. 

1798  R.   DOUGLAS  Agric.  Roxb.  149  Aged  cattle  . .  are 
liable  to  be  hide  bound,  a  disease  known  here . .  by  the  name    | 
of  the  *  fell-ill.    01803  J.  GRETTONin  A.Hunter"sGeorg.  Ess. 
(1803)  III.  130  Get  your  *  fell-poake  on  your  head-land  by  the    ', 
latter  end  of  October.     1799  Ess.  Highland  Soc.   III.  465 
Many  different  kinds  of  rot  ..as  the. .  *fell-rot,  the  bone-rot 
and  other  rots.     1399  LANGL.  Rick.  Redeles  in.  150  Ffurris  of 
ffoyne  and  ober  *ffelle-ware.     155*  Act  5-6  Edw,  VI>  c.  6    ' 
§  i  Mingling    Fell-wool  and  Lambs-wool,  .with  Fleece- wool.    : 
1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  278  This  Fell  wool  they  separate  into    j 
five  or  six  sorts.     1888  ELWORTHV  W.  Somerset  \¥ord-bk.t 
Fell-wool,  the  wool  pulled  from  sheep-skins  in  distinction    i 
from  the  fleece  wool  shorn  from  the  living  animal.     1382    : 
WVCLIF  Lev,  xiii.  19  In  the  place  of  the  bocche  aperith  a    t 

fel  wound e  [Lat.  cicatrix\.     1382  —  Jcr.  xxx.  17  Y  schal    , 
helen  parfitly  thi  felle  wounde  to  thee. 

Pell  (fel),  sb?     Also  4-5  felle,  4-7  fel.     [a. 
ON.  fiall  (Sw.  fidllj  Da.  fjeld)  mountain,  perh.    : 
:— OTeut.  *ftho(int  related  by  ablaut  to  *faliso-f    , 
OHG.yfc/w,  mod.G./tf/j  rock.] 

1.  A  hill,  mountain.     Obs.  cxc.  in  proper  names    | 


FELL. 

of  hills  in  the  north-west  of  England,  as  Bowlcll. 

Scawfell,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  6461  tCott.)  Moyses  went  vp-on  bat  fell, 
and  fourti  dais  can  ber-on  duell.  Jbid.  22534  (Cott.)  pe  dal.s 
up-rise,  be  fells  dun  fall,  c  1400  MAIPNDI;V.  (Roxb.)  xiv.  64 
Thurgh  be  straytes  of  mountaynes  and  felles.  c  1470 
HARDING  Chron.  cm.  vii,  His  graue  is  yet  .  .  vpon  the  fell. 
I53S  STKWAHT  Cron.Siot.  111.435  With  clarions.  .Quhomeof 
the  sound  did  found  attomr  the  fell.  1610  HOLLAND  Cam- 
dens  Brit.  \.  755  High  topped  hilles  and  huge  fels  standing 
thicke  together. 

2.  A  wild,  elevated  stretch  of  waste  or  pasture 
land  ;  a  moorland  ridge,  down.  Now  chiefly  in 
the  north  of  England  and  parts  of  Scotland.  For- 
merly often  in  phr.  Frith  (firth'  and  fell',  see 

FBITH. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7697  (Cott.)  In  frith  and  fell,  Saul  soght 
dauid  for  to  quell.  ci^xoAntursofArtk.  iv,  Thay  questun, 
thay  quellun  By  frythun,  by  fellun.  1486  Bk.St.  Allxins 
E  j  a,  Wheresoeuer  ye  fare  by  fryth  or  by  fell.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  vi.  66  The  lalf  of  ther  fat  flokkis  follouit  on  the  felli*. 
1562  TUHNER  Herbal  n.  57  a,  Feniculum.  .groweth  in.  .wild 
mores,  called  felles.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xvii,  The  Syl- 
uans  that  .  .  did  dwell,  Both  in  the  tufty  Frith,  and  in  the 
mossy  Fell.  1769  GRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1836  IV.  145  Greystock 
town  and  castle  .  ,  lie  only  3  miles  (over  the  Fells)  from  UI/- 
water.  1867  JEAN  INGELOW  Gladys  169  With  fell  and  preci- 
pice, It  ran  down  steeply  to  the  water's  brink.  187*  JENKIN- 
SON  Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1879)  121  The  fell  is  ascended  by  the 
side  of  a  ravine.  1880  Miss  BROUGHTON  5VC.  Th.  m.i,  Fells 
and  becks,  whose  cool  memory  has  often  come  back  .  .  to 
her. 


fen. 


In  16-  J  7th  c.  understood  to  mean  :  A  marsh, 


1514  FITZHERB.  Just.  Peas  (1538)  115  Lowe  grounds  for 
medowes,  felles,  fennes.  1583  STANYHURST  Mneis  i.  (Arb.} 
23  Throgh  fels  and  trenches  thee  chase  thee  coompanye 
tracked.  1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  Pref.,  Her  Fels  and 
Fens  so  replenished  with  wilde  foule.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly- 
olb.  iii.  42  Ye  .  .  be  grac't  With  floods  or  marshie  fels. 

c.  Sc.  '  A  field  pretty  level  on  the  side  or  top  of 
a  hill  '  (Burns  Glossary  in  Poems  1787). 

1794  BURNS  Now  Westlin  Winds  ii,  The  partridge  loves 
the  fruitful  fells  ;  The  plover  loves  the  mountains. 

3.  attrib.  ,  as  in  fell-berry^  -foot,  -gate,  -head, 
-land  (hence  -lander),  -mouse,  -mutton,  -range, 
-ridge^  -sheep,  -side,  -top;  fell-bloom,  the  flower 
of  iJird's-foot  Trefoil,  Lottts  corniculatus  (Jam.)  ; 
fell-thrush,  the  missel-thrush. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  16  July  4/2  We  make  wonderfully  good 
^fell-berry  puddings.  1761  in  IVesley^s  ^rnl.  18  Apr.  (1827) 
III.  49  'Take  the  galloway,  and  guide  them  to  the  *Fell 
foot'.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  \Vord~bk.,  *I'~ell-head,  the  top 
of  a  mountain  not  distinguished  by  a  peak.  1890  West- 
moreland Gaz,  8  Nov.  4/3,  2,640  Acres  of  *  Fell  Land.  1774 
T.  WEST  Antiq.  Furness  p.  xlv,  The  *fellanders  of  Furness. 
1874  DASENT  Tales  fr.  Fjeld  332  There  was  no  end  to  the 
*fell-mouse's  greediness.  1769  GRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1836  IV.  158 
'Fell-mutton  is  now  in  season.  1863  Sf>rin%  Lapl,  55  The 
great  dividing  *fell-range  between  Norway  and  Sweden.  1886 
Pall  Mall  G.  6  Aug.  5/2  The  ptarmigan,  .soaring  over  the 
"*  fell-ridge  with  a  low  chuckle.  Ibid.  9  Aug.  4/1  The  *fell 
sheep  suffered  severely.  1862  T.  SHORTER  in  Weldons 
Register  Aug.  24  His  early  *  fell-side  neighbours.  1872  JEN- 
KINSON  Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1879)  322  A  point  on  the  fellside 
is  reached  where  are  two  paths.  1879  Citmbrld.  Gloss.  Suppl., 
•  Fell  thrush.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Aug.  5/2  That  *fell  top 
appeared  to  be  uninhabited  by  any  more  [ptarmigan]. 

t  Pell,  J*.3  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  L.  /*//-,  fel  gall.] 
Gall,  bitterness;  hence,  animosity,  rancour. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  xi.  2  Untroubled  of  vile  feare  or 
bitter  fell. 

Fell  (fel)*  $b-*  [f-  FELL  v.  ;  in  some  senses  perh. 
repr.  OE.y?g//:  see  FALL  sb.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FELL  in  various  senses. 

a.  A  knockdown  blow. 

1877  Holderness  Gloss,  s.v.,  '  If  thoo  disn't  'mind  ah  sal 
be  givin  tha  a  fell  inoo.1 

b.  A  cutting  down  of  timber  ;  concr.  the  timber 
cut  down  at  one  season  ;   =  FALL  sbl  14. 

165.  CROMWELL  in  Carlyle  Lett,  ty  Sp.  (1871)  I.  280 
Ordinary  fells.  1663  PEPYS  Diary  ii  Dec.,  When  a  fell  is 
made,  they  leave  here  and  there  a  grown  tree.  1727  BRAD- 
LEY Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Coppice,  Leave  young  Trees  enough, 
you  may  take  down  the  worst  at  the  next  Fell.  1767  A. 
YOUNG  Farmer's  Lett.  People  156  A  small  fell  will  amount 
to..  thirty  pounds.  1888  RIDER  HAGGARD  Col.  Onaritck  1. 
x,  The  trees  were  gone  .  .  '  Cut  down  this  spring  fell  \ 

c.  The  sewing  down  (a  fold,  etc.)  level  with  the 
cloth  (see  FELL  v.  6)  ;  concr.  a  '  felled  '  seam. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Fell,  .a  form  of  hem  in  which 
one  edge  is  folded  over  the  other  and  sewed  down  ;  or  in 
which  one  edge  is  left  projecting  and  is  sewed  down  over 
the  previous  seam.  1885  BRIETZCKE  &  ROOFER  Plain 
Needleivk.  29  The  fell,  .means,  hemming  neatly  the  turned 
down  edge  on  to  the  material  itself.  1885  MRS.  CROLY 
Man.  Needlework  o  Hem,  fell,  gather  and  buttonhole. 

d.  A  *  fall  '  of  lambs.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1625  B.  JONSON  Pan's  Anniversary,  So  shall  the  first  of 
all  our  fells  be  thine.  1823  in  MOOR  Suffolk  Words. 

2.  '  The  line  of  termination  of  a  web  in  the  pro- 
cess of  weaving,  formed  by  the  last  weft-thread 
driven  up  by  the  lay  ;  the  line  to  which  the  warp 
is  at  any  instant  wefted  '  (Ogilvie). 

1874  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  s.v.  i88a  in  CAU.FKILD  Diet. 
Neealewk.  s.v.  Felling. 

3.  Comb.,  mfell  wood,  timber  ready  to  be  felled  ; 
fellable  wood. 

1736  NEAL  Hist.  Pitrit,  III.  21  The  Londoners  were  dis- 
tressed .  .  for  coals,  which  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  the 
.  .cutting  down  all  fell  wood  on  the  estates  of  Delinquents. 


PELL. 

Fell  (fel),  sb.s  Alining,  a.  Lead  ore  in  its  rough 
state.     Cf.  BOUSE  sb.~     b.  Lead  ore  siftings. 


Fell  (fel),  a.  and  adv.  Forms:  3-5  felle,  3-6 
fel(e,  3-  fell.  [a.  Qf.JUm  Pr.  fel,  H.  fella  fierce, 
cruel,  savage :— popular  i,a.t.  feild,  nom.  offellon-em 
sb. :  see  FELON.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  animals  and  men,  their  actions  and  attri- 
butes :  Fierce,  savage;  cruel,  ruthless;  dreadful, 
terrible.  Also  in  cruel  and  fell ,  fierce  and  fell. 
Now  only  poet,  or  rhetorical. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3974  (Cott.)  Esau  . .  was  fel  and  wald 
noght  spare.     Ibid.  20935  (Cott.)  [PlAul  . .  bicome.  .schep  o 
wolf,  and  mek  of  fell.      1340  Ayenff.  61  pe  felliste  best  bet 
me  clepeb  hyane.     c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3614  po  bi-gan  (>at 
batayle  . .  Feller  saw  neuer    frek  from  Adam  to  pis  time. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  44  Herode  was  a  full  wikkid 
man  and  a  fell.    1:1450  Gesta  Rom.  xxxi.  115  (Add.  MS.) 
By  a  felle   lyon   thou    shall    lose   thi   lyf.     1:1470  HENRY 
Wallace  I.  109  Quhen  fechtyng  was  fellast.     1483  CAXTON 
G.  de  la  Tour  x.  14  Alle  proude  hertys  that  be  felle.     1553 
BRENDK  Q.  Curtius  S  vij,   He  beheld  them  with  a  fell 
countenaunce  and  rose  up  to  have  stricken  at  them.     1622 
DEKKER   Virg.  Martir  i.  Wks.   1873  IV.  jo  My  fell  hate. 
1634  MILTON  Comus  257  Fell  Charybdis  murmured  soft  ap- 
plause.    1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxii.  78  Such  fell 
and  cruel  people,  as  the  Chineses  were.      1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  n.  184/2  The. .  Ban-dog  . .  is  fierce,  is  fell,  is  stout, 
is  strong.    1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (iSiij  II.  xxxiii.  238, 
I  will  risque  all  consequences  '  said  the  fell  wretch.     1812 
BYRON   Ch.   Har.   i.  xv,    And    earth   from  fellest   foemen 
purge.     1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  iv.  xxvi,  His  fell  design.     1847 
EMERSON  Poems,  Dxmonic  Love  Wks.  <Bohn)  I.  465  Even 
the  fell  Furies  are  appeased.     1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  iii. 
118  With  all  the  fell  ferocity  of  men  falling  on  their  bitterest 
feudal  enemy.     1877  C.  GEIKIE  Christ  xxiii.  (1879)255  The 
soul,  .drawn  down  to  earth  by  a  fell  necessity. 

2.  Of  things,  esp.  of  natural  agents,  weapons, 
disease,  suffering,  etc.  :  Keen,  piercing,  intensely 
painful  or  destructive.  Of  poison  :  Deadly.  Still 
dial,  in  colloquial  use  ;  in  literature  only  poet,  and 
rhetorical :  Dire,  appallingly  cruel  or  destructive 

13      E.  E  Allit.  P.  B.  421   [The  Ark]  Flote  forthe  with 
the  flyt  of  be  felle  wyndez.    Ibid.  B.  954  Felle  flaunkes  of 
fyr.     a  1330  Otuely)  Oliuer.. bar  a  spere  kene  &  fel.     1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  31  pe  flesshe  is  a  fel  wynde.    c  1440 
York  Myst.  xiv.  72  pe  fellest  freese  bat  euer  I  felyd.     c  1440 
Bone  Flor.  1973  Hys  sekeness  was  so  felle.    c  1475  Raiif 
Coilyarji  1  he  wedderis  ar  sa  fell,  that  fallis  on  the  feild. 
IS5?  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  66  Like  as  the  Zones 
. .  the  middest  of  them  all  men  eschew,  the  burning  is  so  fell 
i567luRBERV.£>j/a/te,  <•/<-.(,  837)386  Small  arrowis,  cruel 
heads,  that  fel  and  forked  be.    1663  BUTLKR  Hud. ,.  ii.  803 
Io  guard  its  Leader  from  fell  bane.     1729  T.  COOKE  Tales 
Proposals,  etc.  139  With  the  fellest  Venom  swells  his  Veins' 
'V*  PEnY        •""""'"t  v'  D<=sPair,  and  fell  Disease,  and 
ghastly  Poverty.     1757  SMOLLETT  Reprisal  Epil.,  Such  fell 
seas  of  trouble.     1787  BURNS  Winter  Night  i,  Biting  Boreas, 
fell  and  doure.     1831  CARLYI.E  Misc.  (1857)  II.  309  Common 
ashes  are  solemnly  labelled  as  fell  poison.     1867  G    MAC 
DONALD  Poems  194  Hunger  fell  is  joined  with  frost. 

b.  of  an  incident,  portion  of  time,  etc. 
c  r^o  Cursor  M  22428  (Fairf.)  pe  cruel  dais  &  felle  be-for 
domis-dai  bai  salle  be  sene.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Crou.  vn  ii 
53  For  drede  of  fellare  chawns  Sum  of  bairn  ban  fled  in 
Frawns.  ,,470  HENRY  Wallace  ,v.  IIO  Bot  fell  tithing" 
T?f  br°CI"  i1",?1™6?''"-  .  'SW  TotteWs  Misc.,  Golden 
Meane  (1870)  256  Of  lofty  ruing  towers  the  fals  the  feller  be. 
179? i  SHERIDAN  Pizarro  m.  ii,  The  last  and  fellest  peril  of 

inj^edH^'s&Lt"^^  Leg"  CM-*V'  T1"= 
,1  K,:"^™™}*  'astS-  ^een,  pungent 


.  e.e 

t3.  Hot,  angry,  enraged,  virulent.  Obs. 

shl  ?2n^"*  E"i'-SA  xxiii>  22  A  fel  soule  M  {y  brennende 
shal  not  be  ouenchid.     a  I4SO  Knt.  dc  la  Tour  (1868) 
Amon  was  right  fel  and  wrothe.     ,558  Bp.  WATSON  fc' 

ShSSfSiU^JSf  •man"e  °vght  "ot  to  be  ™'«d 

fr-j  &3       •         wyfe  In  vsln«  brawlinges.     1500  SHAKS 
M.ds.  N.  „.  i.  20  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wraflf 

4.  Jim  of  spirit,  sturdy,  doughty.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

felle     ,-,^'rtT    -r""-  ('*l°)  "S  pe  bur£eis  were  fulk 
=He.    c  1400  Destr.  1  ray  129  A  faire  man  of  feturs  &  fellist 

'  <  To  make  the  Romains  more 


u.  ***  "•'*  *iM  in  H«L 
.  2  So  fell  a  fighter  in  a  field  was  there  never 
y-found.  1593  DRAYTON  Eclogues  iv.  122  Fell  was 
«;?<•'  b<"«  I"  Battaile.  i8i|  SCOTT  Guy  M  xxii  A  fell 
chield  at  the  vermin.  ,876  WhMy  Gloss  s  v  ^wasn't' 
fell  order',  not  in  able  condition. 

b.  Coast,  for,  on,  f/o:  In  earnest,  eager  •  bent 
or  intent  upon.    Obs.  exc.  dial 

t  o.  Shrewd  ;  clever,  cunning.  Obs 
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Many  a  fell  fothir.     1586  KERNE  Blaz.  Gcntrie  22  This 
Harrat  hath  spent  a  fell  time  in  bussing  like  a  preacher. 
1889  J.  M.  BARRIE  Window  in  Thrums  xiv.  131  '  It  had  a 
fell  lot  o'  brass  aboot  it.' 
1 7.  quasi-rf.  The  adj.  used  absol.  Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  1124  (Cott.), '  Caym  ware  es  bi  broiber 
abell  ? '     'I  wat  neuer,'  said  he,  jiat  fell,    c  1340  Gaw.  ff  Gr. 
Knt.  1565  per  be  felle  bydez. 
8.  Comb.,  as  fell-like  adj.  (dial.) 
1854  I'hemie  Millar  VII.  179  She  did  think  it  was  a  fell 
like  thing  that  any  one.  .should  be  thinking  of  nonsense. 

B.  adv. 

1.  In  a  '  fell '  manner ;  •)•  cruelly,  fiercely  (o6s.}  ; 
eagerly,  vigorously,  excessively  (obs.  exc.  dial.). 

a  1300  Curs or  M.  23997(0011.)  Quen  i  sagh  baa  juus  snell, 
Rise  again  mi  sun  sua  fell,  ful  wanles  wex  i  ban.  -1320 
Sir  Tristr.  97  He  ..Was  wounded  in  bat  fiat  Ful  felle. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1040  pat  fel  fretes  pe  flesch  & 
festred  bones,  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  cxcvn.  v,  He  chas- 
tised theim  no  feller  as  was  sene.  1507  MONTGOMERIE  Misc. 
Poems  xxii.  io  '  Fell  peart,'  quod  Cupid,  '  thou  appeirs.' 
1832-53  Whistle-binkie  (Sc.  Songs)  Ser.  III.  114  Our  Sawnies 
and  Maggies  . .  At  e'en  blythe  will  dance,  yet  work  fell  the 
neist  morn.  1863  MORTON  Cj/cl.  Agric.  (E.  D.  S.),  A  plough 
goes  too  fell  when  going  deeper  than  is  wished.  1876 
Whitby  Gloss.,  He  eats  his  meat  varry  fell.  1889  J.  M. 
BARRIE  Window  in  Thrums  xvi.  148  She  was  '  complaining 
fell  (considerably)  about  her  back  the  day '. 
2.  Comb,  with  ppl.  adjs. 

1587 _Misfort.  Arthur  i.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  268  Cast 
oft"  this  . .  fell-disposed  mind.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  v.  i. 
146  These  fell-lurking  Curres.  1795  Fate  Sedley  II.  62 
Goaded  by  the  fell  pointed  spear.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.  s.v., 
Fell-bred,  of  a  vicious  kind. 

Fell  (fel),  v.     Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  felled  (feld). 

Forms:  i  fellan,  fyllan,  Northumb.  ftellan,  2-5 
felle(n,  (5  fellyu),  4-6  fel,  3-  fell.  [OE.fe.Han, 
fyllan,  fyllan  =  OFris.  falla,  fella,  OS.  fellian 
(Du.  vcllen),  OHG.feUen  (MHG.  velleit,  mod.Ger 
fiillen),  ON.  fella  (Da.  falde,  Sw.  falla}  :-OTeut. 
*falljan,  causative  ot*fall-an  FALL  ».] 

trans.  To  cause  to  fall. 

1.  To  cut,  knock,  or  strike  down  (a  man  or 
animal),  f  Also,  to  bring  down  (with  a  missileX 
Often  with  down,  to  the  ground,  etc. 

c.y°  Afs-  P*-  (Thorpei  cxxxviii.  16  [cxxxix.  19]  Jif  bu 
syoOan  wylt  ba  nrenfullaq  fyllan  mid  deaoe  a  1325  Prose 
Psalter  cv[i]  26  He  feld  hem  doun  in  wildernesse  a  1330 
Otuel  60  Anwe  of  Nubie.  .felde  Oliuer  to  grounde.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  xn.  524  Mon  worthy  men..wes  fellit  in 
that  ficht.  a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  (18411  65  Opyn  in  the  fickle 
the  fend  he  shal  Mle.  ciiftc,  CAXTON  Sonues  of  Aymon 
xu.  288,  I  felde  hym  doun  ded  afore  me  to  therthe  c  1500 
Lancelot  3299  Sum  in  the  feld  fellit  is  in  swon.  1600  HOL- 
LAND  Lruy  xxiil.  490  Most  of  them  were  felled  and  strucken 
stark  dead.  1671  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev  Late 

">••  J-'ioo.*)  168  A  great  White  Bear  . .  which  he  shot  at, 
and  feild  her  down.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  *  P  41 
On  the  top  of  a  withered  Stump  sate  perching  a  Chamelion 
. .  I  caused  a  Black  . .  to  fell  him  with  an  Earthen  Pellet. 
1703 1  POPE  Wife  of  Bath  416, 1,  with  one  buffet  fell'd  him 
on  the  floor.  1843  LEVKR  jf.  Hinton  xxix,  Straight  between 
the  eyes  the  weapon  struck  me,  and  felled  me  to  the  ground 
it5*  i  ,  B"RTO*  falconry  in  I  'alt.  of  Indus  v.  60  If  two 
[hawks)  are  flown  they  are  certain  to  fell  the  game  i8« 
SMEDLEY  //.  Cm-erdale  li,  With  one  blow  of  this  [fist]  I  be? 
heve  I  could  fell  an  ox. 

absol.  ci4oo  Melayue  266  Thay  felde  faste  of  oure 
chevalrye.  1535  STEWART  Crou.  Scot.  (1858!  I.  332  Bot 
still  thai  stude  durst  nother  fell  nor  He.  1542-5  BRINKLOW 
Lament.  (.874,  86  When  he  striketh,  he  felleth  to  the 
grounde. 

\\>.Tofell along :  to  lay  (a  man)  at  full  length. 

1        ?  PS™01  '"'{ian  £'"f-  "•  »•  I  fell'd  along  a  Man  of 
bearded  Face      1668  _  Eremng't  Lcr.'e  v.  i,  A  huge  giant 
seized  my  torch,  and  felled  me  along 
t  C.   To  kill.    Obs. 


FELLEOUS. 

DE  FOE  Voy.  round  H'orlii  u840)  340  They  found  three 
trees  . .  and  they  .  .  felled  and  shaped  them.  1669  LECKY 
Ettrop.  Mor.  II.  i.  195  Gigantic  forests  were  felled. 

absol.  1847  MARKVAT  C/iilitr.   .V.  Forest  xiii,  They  went 
out  to  fell  at  a  cluster  of  small  spruce  fir  about  a  mile  off. 

f3.  To  break  down,  overthrow,  knock  down  (a 
building,  construction,  or  erection  of  any  kind). 

a  lax  Crist  486  (Gr.)  Herg.is  fyllaS.  Ibid.  709  iGr.>  pa 
synsceaoan . .  godes  tempel . .  fyldon.  a  1000  Cross  73  (Gr  ) 
pa  us  man  fyllan  onjan  ealle  to  eorSan.  c  1290  S.  Ene 
Leg.  I.  366/43  pe  prince  for  wrathbe  of  his  [seint  lacob's] 
prechmgue  be  laddre  a-doun  gan  felle.  1297  R  GLOUC. 
(1724)526  A  wynd..So  grete  yt  com,  bat  yt  velde  mony 
hous  adoun.  c  1430  Syr  Gtner.  (Roxb.)  4002  Amalek  he 
smote  on  the  crovn  That  twoo  quarters  he  feld  a-doun  Of 
his  helme.  1467  Mann,  f,  Househ.  Exf.  172  The  walls  of 
the  salte  howses.  .schal  be  felled  or  it  be  long.  1607  TOP- 
SELL  Serpents  (1658)  785  The  . .  web  . .  if  one  throw  or  cast 
dust  upon  it.. will  rather  be  distended  and  stretched  then 
either  undone,  broken,  or  felled  down. 

t  b.  To  knock  (fruit  or  leaves)  off  a  tree.  Obs. 
'393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  128  That  elde  felde  efte  bat 
frut.      ci4oo  Rom.  Rose  911   Nyghtyngalcs  . .  The  leeves 
felden  as  they  flyen.      ' 

f4.  To  cause  to  stumble;  to  trip  up;  in 
quot.  fig.  Obs. 

f 975  Rushw.  Gasf.  Matt.  v.  29  Gif  panne  bin  eze  bxl 
swibre  felle  bee  ahloca  hit  &  awerp  from  3e.     1377  LANGL 
P.  PI.  B.  III.  126  ?owre  fadre  she  felled  borw  fids  biheste. 
t  5.  Without  the  notion   of  suddenness  or  vio- 
lence :  To  bring  or  let  down,  lower,  abate.  Obs. 

aijoo  Cursor  M.  1480  (Cott.)  pan  sal  pai  fel  bat  fals 
stnjf.  Ibid.  3376  (Cott.j  pe  mikel  luue  o  rebecca  pan  feld  be 
soru  o  dame  sarra.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  890 
Y  shal  jow  telle  What  shal  best  bys  tempest  felle.  1:1330 
—  Chron.  (1810)  48  pe  burgeis  of  London  . .  said  bei  suld 
fond  to  felle  Knoutes  pride.  1-1400  Test.  Lm'e  i.  (1560) 
275  b/i  My  blisse  and  my  mirth  arn  felde.  c  1430  Syr 
Gener.  (Roxb.)  2712  His  hole  loue  I  shal  fell.  14  . .  How 
Goodc  Wif  Taught  hir  Daughter  25  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  40 
Ne  goe  thou  noght  to  tauerne  thi  wurchipe  to  felle.  c  1460 
Fmuneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  177  To  felle  alle  fowlle  defame 
c  1620  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  22  The  Circumflex 
accent  both  liftes  and  felles  the  syllab  that  it  possesseth. 
6.  To  stitch  down  (the  wider  of  the  two  edges 
left  projecting  by  a  seam)  so  that  it  lies  flat  over  the 
other  edge  and  leaves  a  smooth  surface  on  the 
under-side  of  the  seam.  Also,  to  fell  a  seam. 
[Etymological  identity  with  the  other  senses  is  not  certain  ; 
but  the  general  sense  '  cause  to  fall '  appears  applicable  1 

1758  FRANKLIN  Let.  Wks.  1887  III.  7  It  is  to  be  sewed 
together,  the  edges  being  first  felled  down.  1842  BARHAM 
Ingol.  Leg.,  Aunt  Fanny,  Each  . .  began  working  . .'  Fell- 
ing the  Seams ',  and  '  whipping  the  Frill '.  1887  Stems' 
Househ.  Managem.,  11'nrtrocmiBgi  Fel!  down  the  turnings 
or  only  overcast  them.  1892  Weldon's  Ladies'  Jml.  Oct. 
73  1  his  opening  is;  turned  in  once  on  the  wrong  side,  over 
which  is  felled  a  piece  of  binding. 

absol.    1862  M.  T.  MORRALL  Needle- making  41  I'm  teach- 
ing little  Mary  to  gather  and  to  fell. 
Hence  Fe'lling///.  a. 

1597  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  in.  Ixxv,  Now  wardes  a  felling 
blow,  now  strikes  again. 

Fellable  (fe-lab'l),  a.  [f.  FELLZ-.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  felled  ;  fit  or  ready  to  be  cut  down. 

1581  Act  23  Eliz.  c.  5  Preamb.,  Fellable  Woods  serving 
"i™"*1  «7"  &W*  Gaz.  No.  4837/3  A  good  Quantity 
of  limber,  great  part  of  it  fellable.  1726  Diet.  Rust.  s.v. 
Tiller,  A  little  Tree  left  to  grow  till  it  be  fellable.  1830 
MRS.  BRAY  Fitz  of  F.  xii.  (1884)  102  These  woods  cannot 
possibly  be  considered  under  the  clause  of  cxdua  sylva, 
fellable  wood. 

Fellage  (fe'ledz,).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + -AGE.] 
The  action  or  process  of  felling  or  cutting  down. 

1839  BAILEY  Feslus  (1848)  4/2  Why  score  the  young  green 
bole  For  fellage  1 


d.  Of  a  disease,  hunger,  etc.  :  To  lay  low  lav 
prostrate  ;  f  to  kill.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

ar'le^cwaie  fySe  ^rorf  }*£*  Trtt <%.  #£."£ 
penne  hit  bat  tudennde  wiSleoo  and  cumeS  coSe  o3er 
qualm  and  michel  berof  felleS.  ^,605  MONTGOM^R" 
flyttng  m  Pelwart  305  The  fersie,  the Tfllling-euill  that 
fels  many  freikes.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  „.  iii.  (,845)  106 

Rr»^A^ife^^S?£^ 

with  sickness.  '  Probtrate 

t  ••>&'.  To  cast  down,  defeat,  ruin,  humiliate. 
uos.  Also  dial,  of  anything  startling :  To  '  knock 
(,one)  down  . 

h'dTTn'^'/''1'  CPlorpe)  Lvxiii-  22  [Ixxiv.  23]  FyU  ba  ofer 

d°feT  the  hi'e  mended'      iSL  j? VERDA^E  'Im-  *.'  .33  He  '^h" ' 
Starke  feld  with  brusing  stroke  of  chance.     1855  MRS'  GAS'' 
KELL  North  S,  S.  xxxvi,  '  I'm  welly  felled  wi'  seeing  him.' 
r°  cut  down  (a  tree).     Also,  t  Tofelldcnun. 
a  1000  A  "Mies  u.  9  (Gr.)  Ic.  .beamas  fylle.    a  1300  Cursor 
M    5239i5  },ott')    He   him   suld   sli   timber    fell.     ?<n4oo 
S£2    Kth-  "4\Henf<:lle2  forestez  fde-     'S«  Ca    ' 


'S  Scot.  Field  44  There  they  fell,  at  the  first  shottc 


Pellahjfe  la\  PI.  fellaheen,  fellahs,  [a. 
Arab.  _tli  fellah  husbandman,  f.  Jj  falalia 
to  till  the  soil.]  A  peasant  in  Arabic-speaking 


.  - 

countries;  in  Eng.  applied  esp.  to  those  of  Egypt. 
OCOCKE  Descr.  East  I.  177  The  Mahometan  inhabit- 


'743 POCOCKE     escr.  East  I.  177       e      aomean   nat- 
ants of  Egypt  are  either  original  natives,  in  the  villages 


es  lopt  in  Wood  or  Mountain  fellU  ,725 


orna  naves,  n  te  vages 

call  d  h  ilaws,  or  they  are  of  the  Arab  race.  1802  Ann.  Reg. 
742  rhe  f  ellahs  ..  are  the  farmers  and  husbandmen  of  the 
country.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  «,  Pal.  i.  (.858)  22  note, 

*  ellah  and  Fellahin  the  inhabitants  of  villages  and  culti- 
vated ground.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nilexxii.  714  Farther 
on.  the  brown  Fellaheen,  .are  cutting  clover. 

Felle,  obs.  form  of  FALL  st>.-,  trap. 

Felled  (feld),  ///.  <z.l     [f.  FELL  v.  t  -ED  '.] 

1.  Of  timber  :  That  has  been  cut  dow  n 

1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  123  A  thick  abatis  of 
felled  trees  and  brushwood.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi 
546  1  he  felled  wood  was  gathered  into  heaps.  1870  MORRIS 
tarthly  Par.  III.  iv.  369  On  a  felled  oaken  tree  We  sat. 

2.  Of  a  seam  :  Sewn  down  so  as  to  be  level  with 
the  material. 

1885  BRIETZCKE  &  ROOFER  Plain  Kecdlewk.  29  A  felled 
seam,  when  finished,  must  lie  perfectly  flat  on  both  sides 

Felled  (feld),  ///.  a*  [f.  FELL  sl>.l  +  -EI>  -'  ] 
Having  a  fell.  Only  in  comb.,  as  full-felled,  -white- 
felled  adjs. 

1618  CHAPMAN  flcsiod  I.  364  Full-fell'd  sheep  are  shorn 
with  festivals.  1867  MORRIS  Jason  xvi.  384  Lands  where 
dwells  the  sluggish  white-felled  bear. 

t  FelleOUS  Oe-lfts),  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  felle-ns  ((. 
fel  gall)  +  -ors.]  =  BILIARY. 

;  1684  tr.  Bmiefs  Merc.  Comfit.  VI.  232  When  the  felleous 
humour..  is  voided  upwards.  Itid.  xix.  689  The  felleous 
r  erment.  1884  in  Syd,  Sac.  Le.r. 


FELLER. 

Feller  (fe-lai).  [f.  FELL  v.  +  -ER!.]  One  who 
or  that  which  fells. 

1.  One  who  knocks  clow.i  (a  personX  lit.  and  fjf. 
a  1400  Coz't.  Afyst.  (Shaks.  Soc.  i  159  Hey)  !  ffellere  of  the 

fende  !     c  1611  CHAPMAN    Iliad  xv.  475  Whose   fall  when    j 
Meges  view'd,  He  let  fly  at  his  feller's  life. 

2.  One  who  cuts  down  (timber)  ;  a  wood-cutter. 
1466  jl/«««.   <V  Housed.  Exp.  346  Item,  to  ij.   fellers  of 

tymbre.  .viij.d.  1553  Act  ^  Edm.  17,  c.  7  §  i  The  Penalty 
dependeth  . .  not  upon  the  . .  Feller  of  the  same  [Fuel]. 
1650  T.  K.  Ifamtster's  A  f  of  It.  So  The  hatchet  of  one  of  the 
fellers  chanc'd  to  strike  out  a  chip.  17..  ELIZ.  CARTER 
Lett.  '1808)  410  The  Hamadryads,  .will  scream  in  the  ears 
of  the  feller  till  he  drops  his  axe.  1790  BURNS  Ep.  to  R. 
Gralmin  xiii.  The  rooted  oaks  would  fly,  Before  th'  ap- 
proaching fellers.  1859  R'  F'  UI'RTON  Cmtr.  A/r.  in 
Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX,  Trees  ..  against  which  no  feller 
has  come  up.  [After  Isa.  xiv.  8.  ] 

3.  An  attachment  to  a  sewing  machine  for  '  fell- 
ing '  (see  FELL  v  6). 

1874  in  KNIGHT  Diet,  flfccfi. 
Pell-fare,  var.  of  KIELDFAHK. 

t  Fe'Uhead.  06s.  rare.  In  4  felhede.  [f. 
FELL  a.  +  -HEAD.]  =  FELLNESS. 

1340  Ayenb.  29  pe  felhede  of  herte  huerof  comejj  vale 
lx>5es.  Lbitl.  159  Loue  :  a-ye  enuye.  Mildnesse  :  a-ye  fel- 
hede. 

Fellic  (fe-lik),  a.  [f.  L.  fell-,  fel  gall  +  -ic.] 
Only  in  Fellic  acid  (see  quot.  1889). 

1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.t  Fellic  acid,  same  as  P'tllinic  acid. 
1889  MUIR  &  MOHLKY  Watis^  Diet.  Chem.  II.  537  Fellit. 
acid  C23  H(0  04  [120°],  an  acid  said  to  accompany  cholic 
acid  in  human  bile. 

t  Pe'llicate,  v.  Obs.-°  [f.  late  L.  fellicat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  fellicare,  f.  L.  felldre  to  suck.]  trans. 
To  suck.  1623-6  in  CCCKERAM. 

Fellidncons  (fe-lidiK=k3s),  a.  ff.  late  L.  fel- 
lidilc-us  (f.  L.  fel  gall,  bile  +  diic-'cre  to  lead)  n- 
-ous.]  (See  quot.) 

1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Felliducous,  term  applied  to  reme- 
dies inducing  a  flow  of  bile  ;  cholagogue. 

Fellifluous  (feli-fl»3g\  a.  [f.  late  ~L.felliflu- 
us  (f.  fel  gall  +fluere  to  flow)  +  -ous.]  Flowing 
with  gall. 

1656-81  in  RLOUNT  Glossngr.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY.  1884 
in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Felling    fe'lirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  FELL  v.  +  -ING  '.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  cutting  down  (timber)  ; 
concr.  the  quantity  cut  down.  In  quot.  1654 
gerundially  with  omission  of  in. 

1543  Act  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  17  §  i  Such  Standils.  .as  have 
been  left  there  standing  at  any  the  felling  of  the  same 
Coppice  Woods.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia,  v.  194  The 
felling  of  marked  trees  appointed  for  bounds.  1651  R.  CHILD 
in  Hartlib's  Legacy  (1655)  47  They  every  felling  cut  down 
the  slanders,  which  they  left  the  felling  before.  1654  EVELYN 
Mem.  (1857)  I.  302  Saw  my  Lord  Craven's  house.. now  in 
ruins,  his  goodly  woods  felling  by  the  rebels.  1663  GERBIER 
Counsel  109  No  other  cost  but  felling  and  lading.  1884  SIR  E. 
FRY  in  Law  Reports  28  Ch.  Div.  231  They  have  treated  the 
. .  fellings  of  larch  trees  as  income  to  be  paid  to  the  tenant, 
t  b.  ?  concr.  A  clearing.  Obs.  (If  this  be  the 
sense,  the  word  in  quot.  is  dua  to  misinterpretation 
of fell=  mountain,  in  an  earlier  text.) 

a  iy»  Cursor  M.  2832  (Gott.)  Make  je  in  J>e  plain  na 
duelling,  Til  ?e  bi  comen  to  5one  felling. 

f  2.  Sc.  '  Lowering,  down-bringing  ;  abatement, 
deduction  '  (Jam.  Sitpp.}.  Obs.  Cf.  FELL  v.  5. 

t- 1300  Stat.  Gildt!  xxviii.  in  A  nc.  Laws  Burghs  Scot.  77 
Pacabit  mercatori  a  quo  predicta  emerat  secundum  forum 
prius  factum  sine  felling  uel  herlebreking. 

3.  (See  FELL  v.  6.) 

1875  Plain  Needlework  1 1  Here  are  taught  hemming  . . 
felling,  and  fixing. 

4.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  felling-axe,  -machine, 
-saw,  -time ;   felling-bird,  the  Wryneck  ( Yunx 
torqnilla). 

1486  Xottingliam  Rec.  III.  244  For  a  grete  fellyng  axe,    ' 
1549  Privy  Council  Acts  ii.  (1890)  350  Felling  axes,  /:    : 
hatchetes,  /.    Ibid.   349   Felling   axes,  iiij  dousen.     1669 
WORLIDGF.  Syst.  Agric.(i6%i)  109 The  best  way  is  at  felling- 
time   to   new  cut   them,       1691   Loud.    Gaz.    No.   2675/3,     • 
20  Men  with   Felling  Axes.     1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek., 
Felling-saw.     1877  N.  IV.  Line.  Gloss.,  Felling  axe,  an  axe    ' 
with  a  long  and  narrow  head  used  for  felling  trees.     1883    , 
Hampsh.  Gloss.,  Felling-l'ird . .  its  note  being  first  heard 
about  the  time,  .when  oaks  are  felled. 

Fellinic  (feli-nik),  a.    Chcm.     [f.  I,,  fell-,  fel  , 
gall  +  -ix  +  -ic.]    Fellinic  acid:  a.  see  quot.  1884  ; 
b.  see  qnot.  1887. 

1845  G.  E.  DAy  tr.  Simon *s  Anim.  Chem.  I.  48  Cholinic 
and  fellinic  acids  are  associated  in  the  alcoholic  solution. 
1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fellinic  acid  CM  H36  Oj  4  HO,  an  acid 
obtained,  according  to  Berzelius,  by  treating  bile  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  1887  Lancet  31  Dec.  1319/2  A  new  acid 
. .  has  been  discovered  by  Schotten  in  human  bile,  and 
named  fellinic  acid. 

t  Fe'llisll,  ff.1  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FELL  rf.^  + -ISH.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  fell. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  145  Fellish,  tnontamts. 

t  Fe'llisll,  a.2  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FELL  a.  +  -:SH.] 
Somewhat  fell  or  fierce. 

c  1650  BRATHWAIT  Barnabees  'Jrnl.  (i8i8>  121  Never  was 
wild  boare  more  fellish. 

Fe'llnio:nger.  [f.  FELL  sb^  +  MONGER.]  A 
dealer  in  skins  or  hides  of  animals,  esp.  sheep-skins. 

1530  PALSGR.  219/2  Felmongar,  megissier.  1681  OTWAY 
SoMirr's  Fort.  iv.  i,  A  frouzy  Fellmonger.  1745  De  Foe's 
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Ettg.  Tradesman  II.  xlvii.  188  The  wool  being  taken  from 
the  skin  by  the  fellmonger.  1834  Brit.  Hnsb.  I.  423  Fell- 
mongers'  poake.  .is  the  waste  arising  from  the  preparation 
of  skins.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorita  D.  ii,  Shopkeepers'  sons, 
young  grocers,  fellmongers,  &c. 

Hence  Fe'llmo'ng'ery,  the  craft  or  calling  of  a 
fellmonger ;  in  quot.  attrib. 

1759  H.  MARTIN  Nat.  flist.  Eng.  I.  393  Likewise  a  good 
Trade  in  the  Felmongery  Business. 

Fellness  (fe-lnes).  [f.  FELL  a.  + -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  '  fell ' :  see  senses  of  the  adj. 

1.  Fierceness,  harshness,  cruelty ;  \  sternness, 
severity.  Now  (exc.  in  north,  dial.)  only  poet,  and 
rhetorical'.  Appalling  cruelty,  malignity,  or  de- 
structive effect. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  55  Obir  servantis.  .tellen 
to  God  J>is  felnes  and  preien  him  of  venjance.  I387TREVISA 
Higdett (Rolls)  VII.  151  [Gregory  VI]aman  of  religioun  and 
felnes  [Lat.  severitatis\.  a  1400  Rcltg.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton 
MS.  (1867)  27  pis  worde  Caste  sowunes  sumwhate  into  felle- 
nes.  c  1440  Gesfa  Rout.  xci.  417  (Add.  MS.)  In  a  grete 
felnesse  and  angre  he  xente  messyngers  for  the  foxe.  1587 
Misfortunes  A  rthur  iv.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  323  No  fear 
nor  fellness  fail'd  on  either  side.  1678  R.  L/ESTRANGE 
Seneca's  Mor.(i7oz)  297  There  is  a  Ghastly  kind  of  Felness 
in  the  Aspect  of  a  Mad  Dog.  1719  YOUNG  Bnsiris  i.  i, 
Such  was  the  fellness  of  his  boiling  rage.  1814  GARY 
Dante  (Chandos  ed.)  125  Look  how  that  beast  to  felness 
hath  relaps'd  From  having  lost  correction  of  the  spur. 
186$  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  VI.  xv.  xiii.  98  A  fellness  of  humour 
against  Fried  rich. 

b.  Keenness,  fierceness  (of  wind,  etc.) ;  angry 
painfulness.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  vi.  25  pe  felnesse  of  the  wynde. 
1642  ROGERS  Naaman  466  If  that  [the  felon  upon  the 
hand]  were  out  the  felnesse  would  cease. 

t  2,  Shrewdness,  wisdom.   Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Job  v.  13  That  caccheth  wise  men  in  ther 
felnesse.  1382  —  Prov.  i.  4  That  felnesse  be  jeue  to  litle 
childer. 

Felloe  (fe-10'0,  felly  (fe-li).  Forms:  a.  i 
fels,  (pi  felsa),  4  feley^he,  5  felghe.  0.  5 
felwe,  felow(e,  6  fallow,  6-7  fellow,  6-  felloe. 
7-  3-5  fe!y»  vely,  (pi.  3  velien,  -on),  6-8  Sc. 
filly,  7  fally,  7-8  fellee,  8  felley,  6-  felly.  5.  7 
fellff,  felfe,  9  dial,  felf,  felve,  felk,  7-8  fell. 
[OE.yfc/g  str.  fern,  corresponds  toMDu.,  Du.  velge, 
OHG.  fetga  (mod.Ger.  felge].  Possibly  cognate 
with  OTeut.  *felhan  (see  FELE  v.\  in  the  sense 
*  to  fit  together '  (recorded  for  the  QYLG.felakan}. 

The  diversity  of  forms  is  due  to  the  varying  pronunciation 
of  the  OE.  £,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  sound  which 
followed  it  in  the  inflected  cases.  In  the  plural  felga  it  was 
the  voiced  guttural  spirant,  which  in  late  ME.  developed 
into  7t»,  producing  the  &  forms.  In  the  dative,/^*  it  was 
the  voiced  palatal  spirant,  and  this  very  early  became 
vocalized  as  *',  whence  the  y  forms.  The  6  forms  are  due  to 
the  normal  unvoicing  of  the^  where  it  was  final,  viz.  in  the 
nom.  and  accus.  sing. ;  the  resulting  sound  (x)  eventually 
developed  into  (f)>  as  in  laitght  enough^  etc.  J  in  some 
dialects,  however,  it  became  (k1,  and  in  others  was  dropped. 
(With  the  forms  felf^  felk,  cf.  the  Derbyshire  place-name 
now  variously  spelt  Bclpk,  Belk,  but  in  1310  c.  Belgh^  In 
England  the  forms  felloe  jelly  seem  to  be  equally  in  good 
use  ;  in  the  \3.S.  felly  appears  to  be  preferred.] 

The  exterior  rim,  or  a  part  of  the  rim,  of  a  wheel, 
supported  by  the  spokes.  In//,  the  curved  pieces 
of  wood  which,  joined  together,  form  the  circular 
rim  of  a  wheel. 

a.  c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxix.  §  7  ,/Elces  spacan  bijj 
ober  ende  faest  on  Jwere  nafe,  ober  on  Sasre  felje.  c  1000 
ALFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  106  Cant  us  t  felga,  ?«  1400 
Morte  A  rth ,  3309  He  fbngede  faste  one  be  feleyghes.  1485 
Inv.  in  Ripon  Cn.  Acts  373  Decem  gang  de  felghes. 

ft.  14. .  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  727  Hec  cant  us  ^  a  felowe. 
1411  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  86,  xj.  felowes,  \d.  c  1440 
Promp.  Pan'.  154/2  Felwe  of  a  qwele  . .  cantus.  1552 
HULOET,  Fallowes  or  straikes  of  a  carte.  1372  Wills  $  Inv. 
N.  C,  (Surtees)  I.  349  Fellowes  for  wheles  vs.  1611  COTGR., 
/antes,  the  fellowes  of  a  wheele.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
HI.  327/2, 1  find  . .  a  Felloe,  and  two  Spokes  fixed  to  a  peece 
of  a  Nave.  1731  BEIGHTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  5 
Four  Rings,  or  Sets  of  Felloes.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev, 
(1872)  I.  v.  vi.  166  Never  over  nave  or  felloe  did  thy  axe 
strike  such  a  stroke.  1863  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Gladiators 
I.  14  The  very  spokes  and  felloes  of  the  wheels  were  carved 
in  patterns. 

y.  a  1225  Juliana  56  purh  spiten  hit  al  spaken  ant  uelien. 
1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  vii.  33  The  spokys  and  the  felijs  and 
the  naue.  14. .  Metr.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  628  Vely,  canti. 
1523  FITZHFRB.  Hnsb,  §  5  Nathes,  spokes,  fellyes,  and 
dowles.  1602  SHAKS.  Hani.  \\.  ii.  517  Breake  all  the 
Spokes  and  Failles  from  her  wheele.  1621  G.  SANDYS 
OvbPt  Met.  ii.  (1626)  24  On  siluer  Spokes  the  golden  Fellies 
rol'd.  1745  Beverley  Beck  Act  ii.  4  Wheels,  .shall  be  made 
to  contain  the  full  breadth  of  nine  inches  in  the  felley.  1773 
FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840  VI.  383  The  new  art  of  making 
carriage  wheels,  the  fellies  of  one  piece.  1880  L.  WALLACE 
Ben-Hur  209  Bronze  tires  held  the  fellies,  which  were  of 
shining  ebony. 

8.  1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad  iv.  525  The  Fell'fis  or  out-parts  of 
a  wheele.  Ibid.  v.  732  The  Axle-tree  was  steele  The  Felffes 
incorruptible  gold.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  35  To 
.  .see  that  the  axle-trees  and  felfes  of  the  waines  bee  sownde 
and  firme.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  600 
The  fells  or  streaks  of  a  cart,  radii.  17^9  G.  SMITH 
Laboratory  I.  27  The  nave  . .  in  which  the  joiners  glue  the 
spokes,  according  to  the  number  of  the  fells.  1877  N.  W. 
Line.  Gloss.,  Felfs.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Felk. 

b.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  as  felly-timber.  In  names 
of  machines  or  implements  used  in  making  fellies, 
^felly-auger,  -dresser.  Also  felly-coupling. 
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1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Alcc/t.,  * Felly-anger,  a  hollow  auger 
for  fashioning  the  round  tenon  on  the  end  of  a  spoke,  //'in'., 
*  Felly-coupling,  a  box  for  enclosing  the  adjacent  ends  of 
fellies  in  the  rim  of  a  wheel.  //'//£,  * Felly-dtvsscr,  a  machine 
for  dressing  the  edges  of  fellies.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  /iitfroz1. 
Impr.  (1652)  167  Good  for  *  felly -timber  also. 

Fellon(e,  ob».  forms  of  FELON. 

Fello-plastic,  var.  f.  of  PHKLLOPLASTIC. 

1802  W.  TAYLOR  in  Memoir  I.  416. 

Fellow  (.fe'kw),  sb.  Forms  :  i  flolaga,  3-4 
felage,  felau,  3  felaw^e,  fe-,  feolah(e,  feolawe, 
4  felauh,  south.  vela3e,  5  felay,  -loy,  -1056), 
3-5  felagh(e,  (3  south,  velaghe),  3-5  fala,  4-5 
fela,  3-6  fela-w;e,  4-6  felow(e,  (5-6  feli^o, 
7  feloe),  6-7  fellowe,  6-  fellow.  Also  Sc.  4-9 
fallow,  (5  fallowe,  6  falow) ;  and  in  renderings 
of  dialectal  and  vulgar  speech,  9  fally,  felly, 
fellaw,  feller.  [Late  OE.  flolaga  \vk.  niasc.,  a. 
ON.  felage,  f.  y/=OE.  feoh  property,  money  (FEE 
sby)  +  lag-  (in  ON.  leggya,  OE.  /g^«:-OTent. 
*fagjan)  to  LAY.  The  primary  sense  is  *  one  who 
lays  down  money  in  a  joint  undertaking  with 
others  ' ;  the  related  ON.  filag  str.  neut.  is  '  a  laying 
together  of  money ',  a  business  partnership,  hence 
a  partnership  or  society  generally.  Cf.  Da.  falle 
comrade,  a.\sof%lles  (:— ON.  fitags,  gen.  of  f  Mag] 
common.] 

I.  As  simple  sb. 

1 1.  One  who  shares  with  another  in  a  possession, 
official  dignity,  or  in  the  performance  of  any  work ; 
a  partner,  colleague,  co-worker.  Also,  one  united 
with  another  in  a  covenant  for  common  ends ;  an 
ally.  Obs. 

1016  O.  E.  Ckron.  (Cott.  Tib.  B  iv),  Bejen  ba  cyningas 
[Eadmund  and  Cnut]  . .  wurdon  feolajan  &  wedbroOra  . .  & 
feng  ba  Eadmund  cyng  to  West  Sexan  &  Cnut  to  bam 
norodaele.  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  1761  Min  mog,  min  neue,  and 
fela;e.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7648(0011.)  lonathas,  Todauid  tru 
felau.  .was.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  30  Yc  alderman  &  his 
felas.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  153/2  Fela,  or  felow  yn  offyce, 
collega.  £1466  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  Lett.  No.  566  II.  293, 
I  wolde  nat  that  myn  oncle  William  scholde  cawse  hym  to 


the  sawyer  and  his  felowe,  for  sawyng  the  tables.  1577 
HANMER  Anc.  Eccl,  Hist.  (1610)  177  Friends  and  fellowes 
of  the  Romans.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  294  Time  and  Heat 
are  Fellows  in  many  Effects. 

f  b.  In  a  bad  sense :  An  accomplice.  Cbs.  exc. 
as  contextual  use  of  2. 

^•1340  Cursor  M.  18416  iTrin.)  Tewes  me  honged  ihesu  bi 
syde  Me  &  my  felowe.  1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  i.  23  Thi  princes 
. .  felawes  of  theues.  ('1440  Promp.  Parr.  154/1  Felowys, 
y-knytte  to-gedyr  in  wykydnesse,  complices,  c  1500  Niit- 
Brffivn  Maid  134  It  were  a  curssed  dede  ;  To  be  felow  with 
an  out-lawe.  a  1533  FRITH  Disput.  Pnrgatorye  D  iij,  The 
bodye  was  felowe  &pertener  with  the  soule  in  commyttynge 
the  cryme.  157^  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  911/1  We 
thinke  we  are  quit  and  innocent,  if  wee  bee  able  to  say,  wee 
are  not  the  first,  and  wee  haue  a  great  sort  of  fellowes. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxi,  Rothsay  and  his  fellows., 
were  in  the  street  in  mask.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  116  His  fellows  rescued  him  and  beat  the  hangman, 
•f-  C.  A  partaker,  sharer  of.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  vi.  10  A  frend,  felawe  of  the  bord 
[1388  felowe  of  table],  c  1385  CHAUCER/..^.  W.  895  Thisbc, 
1  wol  be  felawe  &  cause  eek  of  thy  deeih.  (71400  Apol. 
Loll,  49  pis  is.  .to  wylen  to  male  God  felow  of  J>is  violence. 
1545  Primer  Hen.  VIII  (1546'  68  Felow  of  Thy  Fathers 
light,  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  m.  ii.  39  Behold  me,  A  Fellow 
of  the  Royall  Bed.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  606  The  fellows 
of  his  crime. 

2.  In  vaguer  use :  One  that  is  associated  with 
another  in  habitual  or  temporary  companionship ; 
a  companion,  associate,  comrade.  Now  rare  exc. 
in//.,  or  with  const,  in. 

nzoo  Vices  $  Virtues  (1888)  139  He  Ii5  fram  alle  hise 
felaw^es.  £-1350  Will.  Palemc  4888  pemperour  &  he  . . 
felawes  hade  beene.  1387  TRKVISA  Higiien  (Rolls)  V.  397 
Austyn  com.  .wibfourty  felawes.  c  1440 1  yromp.  Part'.  154/1 
Felow  yn  walkynge  by  be  way,  comes.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  163  b,  Pryuate  prayer  that  they  saye  by 
themselfe,  or  with  a  felowe.  1611  BIBLE  Jonah  i.  7  They 
said  euery  one  to  his  fellow ;  Come,  and  let  vs  cast  lots. 
1641  J.  JACKSON  True  E-vang.  T.  \.  32  Felicitas  with  her 
seven  Sons,  were,  .fellowes  in  martyrdome.  1653  H.  COCAN 
tr.  Pinto' s  Trav.  iv.  8  Brave  men,  their  fellows  in  arms. 
1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840}  64  They,  being 
separated  from  their  fellows,  were  obliged  to  fly.  1797  LAMB 
Lett.  (1888)  1. 75  A  friend  should  never  be  reduced  to  beg  an 
alms  of  his  fellow.  1874  MoRLEYCVvw/rwwwt  1885^111  The 
little  circle  of  his  fellows  which  constitutes  the  world  of 
a  man. 

Proverb,  c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  ii.  Wks.  (Rtldg.1  82/1  Ask 
my  fellow  if  I  be  a  thief.      1610  A.  COOKE  Pope  Joan  in 
Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  IV.  40.    1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  \.  201. 
•j"  b.  Less  frequently  said  of  women.   Obs. 

£•1330  Ftorice  $  Bl.  509  (,1857)  Clarice  . .  said  to  Blaunche- 
flourrelawe knouestou  thou  ought  this  flour.  ci^oCursor 
M.  8607  (Fairf.)  To  hir  felaw  ho  putt  bat  barne  pat  hir-self 
had  for-farne.  14..  Prose  Legends  in  Anglia  VIII.  194 
She  wente  wij>  confessours  hir  felowes,  bat  were  wymen. 
1598  YONG  Diana  301  The  Nymphes  our  fellowes.  1611 
BIBLE  Jndg.  xi.  37  She  said  . .  Let  me  alone  two  moneths, 
that  I  may  goe  vp  and  downe  vpon  the  mountaines. .  I,  and 
my  fellowes  [1885  (Revised)  companions]. 

f*>fr 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  29051  (Cott.)  Fasting  agh  ..  To  haf 
foluand  bir  four  felaus,  Fredom,  gladdeschipe,  houe,  and 
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time,  r  1320  Cast.  Love  508  Wysdam  is  not  worth  an  hawe 
But  Pes  tjieru-yth  be  feiawe.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  4842  Who 
so  frend  is  &  felow  to  bat  foule  vise.  1548  HALL  C/iron.  8 
Good  hope  . .  is  the  best  felowe  and  companion.  1577  B. 
GOOGE  1/eresbaclis  Hnsb.  l.  (1586)12  Order  is  a  jolly  felowe. 

f  d.  of  animals.   Obs. 

c  1300  St.  Brandan  213  The  fowel . .  to  his  felawes  wende. 
c  1340  Gaiv.  ff  (rr.  A'tif.  1702  A  kenet  kryes  perof,  be  hunt 
on  hym  calles,  His  felawes  fallen  hym  to.  1577  B.  GOOGK 
Hen-shack's  Hush.  IV.  (1586)  161  Those  ..  eate  up  either 
their  owne  Egges  or  their  fellowes.  1692  R.  L'EsTRANGE 
FaMes  cccxxx,  A  Certain  Shepherd  had  One  Favourite  Dog. . 
and  took  more  Care  of  him.  .then  of  any  of  his  Fellows. 

e.  of  things. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Httsb.  III.  553  In  delues  breef  this  Cannes 
eyon  doo,  And  iche  half  a  foote  his  feiawe  froo.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virgil  Postcript,  If  the  last  /Eneid  shine  amongst 
its  fellows.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  in.  383  Five  tall  barks  the 
winds  and  waters  tost  Far  from  their  fellows.  1871  FREE- 
MAN Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  201  A  height  of  less 
elevation  than  some  of  its  fellows. 
3.  a.  Good  01  jolly  fellow :  an  agreeable  or  pleasant 
companion ;  usually,  one  who  is  fond  of  feasting 
and  good  company,  a  convivialist ;  =  '  boon 
companion  '.  In^5/.  a  set  of  jolly  or  sociable  com- 
panions, f  To  be  playing  the  good  fello-d' :  to  be 
enjoying  oneself  in  gay  company. 

c\v>$  Pilate  u\-nE.  E.  P.  (1862)  112  For  bat  on  was  god 
and  pat  ober  schrewe  :  gode  felawes  neuere  hi  nere.  4:1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  395  He  was  a  good  feiawe.  c  1450  Merlin 
318  The!  wente  to  sitte  doune  alle  v  togeder  as  goode 
felowes  and  trewe.  1535  COVERDALE  Ecclus,  xiii.  6  He  shal 
be  a  good  felowe  with  thee.  1570  BUCHANAN  Ane  Admo- 
nitioun  Wks.  (1892)  24  Ministens  gettis  all  an'd  leavis  na 
thing  to  gude  fallowis.  1640  BASTWICK  Lord  Bps.  vii.  G  b, 
They  fill  themselves  with  strong  drinke,  and  are  good' 
Fellows.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  14  Oct.,  I  suppose  he  is  playing 
the  good  fellow  in  the  town.  1813  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner 
15  Feb.  98/2  A  Kaic  . .  we  should  interpret  by  the  phrase 
Jolly  Fellow.  1870  EMERSON  Sac.  %  Solit.  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  2  Good  fellows,  fond  of  dancing,  port,  and  clubs.  1884 
W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  62  Sick  of  clubs  and  jolly  fellows/^ 
tb.  Good  fellow,  a  docile,  manageable  or  tract- 
able person  or  thing.  Obs. 

1576  TURBERV.  Venerit  101  When  . .  you  perceyve  she 
begmnes  to  bee  muche  better  fellowe . .  and  that  shee  seemeth 
to  beginne  to  be  reclaymed.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbaclis 
Huso.  i.  31  The  Date  is  not  daungerous  in  the  choyse  of  his 
grounde,  but  groweth  lyke  a  good  fellowe  in  euery  place. 
Hid.  in.  128  Whiche  wyll  make  him  [a  steere]  in  three  dayes 
as  good  a  fellowe  as  you  woulde  wishe  him  to  be.  s6v) 
LADY  DENTON  in  Verney  Pnfers(i^3)  274  The  childe  was 
feloe  good  a  nofe  in  my  house. 

C.  Fellow  well-met :  a  boon  companion.  To  be 
(hail-fellow  well  met :  to  be  on  terms  of  free  and 
easy  companionship  with  (a  person). 

1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  in.  (1586)  171  Being  as 
you  say  haile  fellow  well  met  with  his  servant.  1858  GEN 
P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  I.  xxxvi.  ,37  The  High  Church 
Tory  .offers. .  to  be  fellow  well  met  with  any  of  them  1885 
W.  J.  FITZPATRICK  Life  of  T.  N.  Bnrkc  I.  308  The  best 
fellow-well-met  in  the  world. 

4.  The  complementary  individual  of  a  pair  ;  the 
mate,  '  marrow '. 

t  a.  Of  a  person :  The  consort,  spouse,  husband 
or  wife.  Also  of  animals.  Obs. 

i**lS?,,C'!ra"'  M-  94°S  (Cott.)  He  wroght  a  felau  of  his 
ban  Till  adam.  c  1460  I'oiuneley  Myst.  iSurtees)  6  Eve,  my 
felow  how  thynk  the  this?  1538  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials 
I.  251*  His  [the  King's]  derrest  fallow  the  Quene 
«!»•  H.  SurmStrm.  (16311  ,6  It  is  good  for  man  to  haue 
a  fellow  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  \.  224  When  they  be  but 
heifers  of  one  yeare .  .they  are  let  go  to  the  fellow  and  breed 
1010  biiAKS.  lemp.  m.  i.  8,|,  I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will 
marrie  me  ..  to  be  your  fellow,  You  may  denie  me ;  but  I'll 
be  your  seruant. 

b.  That  which  makes  a  pair  with  something 
else  ;  a  counterpart,  match. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  Y,  iv.  viii.  42  Giue  me  thy  Gloue 
Souldier;  Looke,  heere  is  the  fellow  of  it.  162,  SIR  R 
BOYLR .Diary  ,,886)  II.  85,  I  gaue  Sir  W-  pSs  Lady 
a  fair  bay  coach  gelding  and  am  to  send  her  a  fellow  to  him 
1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  86  P6  In  . .  such  Cases  the  Souj 
and  the  Body  do  not  seem  to  be  Fellows.  1719  DE  FOE 

%Lr  i^5ATwo:shoes  'h:it  «?«  ".<*  wiows. 
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Cursor  .!/.  22778  (Cott.)  pir  men   sal  be  pan  his  fel.i.qhes. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psaltcrxxi,  21  Proude  men  pat  raises  paim 
up  singulerly  &  suffers  na  felaghis.     1456  How  Wise  Man 
taught  Son  132  in  Hazl.  E.  P.P.  I.  175  Thy  wyfe. .  Thof  sche 
be  servant  in  degre,  In  som  degre  sche  felaw  ys.     1529  in 
Fiddes  Wolsey  ii.  (1726)  173  He  us'd  himself  more  like  a 
Fellow  to  your  Highness  than  like  a  subject.     1580  Godly 
Admonition  in  Liturg.  Serv.  Q.   Eliz.  (Parker  Soc.)  573 
Servants  are  become,  .fellows  with  masters.      1600  FAIRFAX 
tr.  Tasso  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne  I.  xii,  His  fellowes   late, 
shall  be  his  subjects  now.     1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 
b.  in  ability,  qualities  or  value  :  A  'match  '. 
1418  Se.  Act  22  Ja.  I,  i  Mar.  (Record  ed.  II.  15/1),  Of 
their  rentis,  ilk  punde  sal  be  vtheris  fallowe  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  be  said  Costes.   ri45o  HOLLAND  H oivlat §1-$  So  fair  is 
my  fetherem  I  haf  no  falowe.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Jtlore's  Utop. 
l.(Arb.)28  In  reasonynge,  and  debatyng  of  matters,  .he  hadde 
few  fellowes.     1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  l-'ior  53  Varro  . . 
amongest   the   learned   maisters  of   this   schoole   hath   no 
fellows.     1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  73 
St.  Longinus  and  St.  Amphibalus.  -have  not  their  fellows  in 
the  almanack.     1738  SWIFT  Directions  to  Servants,  Feeling 
has  no  fellow.    1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  11870)  I.  xii.  57  Mr. 
Jennings  is  gone,  and  Mr.  Keypstick  will  never  meet  with 
his  fellow.     1892  Nation  (N.Y.t  8  Dec.  435/1  The  strange 
poetic  nature,  .has  had  no  fellow  unless  in  Rembrandt. 

C.    in   kind  :   One's   fellow-man,    '  neighbour  ' ; 
also  of  things :  Another  of  the  sort. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  ii  Wyl  noon  of  you  do 
to  your  felowe  otherwyse  than  ye  wolde  be  don  to.  1651 
HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xvii.  87  Irrational  creatures  . .  as  long 
as  they  be  at  ease  . .  are  not  offended  with  their  fellowes. 
1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  62  Some  spot.  .Where  my  worn  soul. . 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest.  1818  BYRON 
Mazeppa  iii,  Danger  levels  man  and  brute,  And  all  are 
fellows  in  their  need.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Com/,  (1877) 
II.  viii.  241  There  was  no  acknowledged  legal  right  in 
churl ..  to  make  open  war  upon  his  fellow. 
d.  A  contemporary.  Chiefly  //. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  7.  425  Shakspere  had  now 
passed  far  beyond  his  fellows.  1886  SWINBURNE  Middleton 
m  igth  Cent.  Jan.  138  Fellows  and  followers  of  Shakespeare. 

6.  One  of  a  company  or  party  whose  interests 
are  common  ;  a  member. 

£-1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  191  Men  woln  us  foles  calle, 
Bathe  the  wardeyn,  and  eek  our  felaws  alle.  c  1450  Merlin 
171  A  felowe  of  the  rounde  table,  c  1450  Robin  Hoode  *  ' 
Monk  Ixxx.  in  Child  Ballads  (1888)  v.  cxix.  100/2,  '  I  make 
pe  maister ',  seid  Robyn  Hode  . . '  Nay. .  lat  me  be  a  felow ' 
seid  Litull  John.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  v.  22  He  recorded 
their  resons  heeryng  alle  the  felawys.  1547-64  BAULDWIN 
Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.i  120  One  vicious  fellow  dcstroyeth  a 
whole  companie.  1592  WEST  ist  Pt.  Symbol.  §  27  B,  The 
generall  societie  of  goodes  . .  extendeth  to  all  thinges  of  the 
partners  or  fellowes.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixii.  32  Sisters, 
Hesper  a  fellow  of  our  bright  company. 

7.  In  college  and  university  use : 

a.  orig.  The  name  (corresponding  to  the  Latin 
soaus]  given  to  the  incorporated  members  of  a 
college  or  collegiate  foundation  (whether  in  a 
University  or  otherwise  :  see  COLLEGE  4)  ;  one  of 
the  company  or  corporation  who,  with  their  head, 
constitute  a  'college';  e.g.  'the  Provost  and 
Fellows  of  Chelsea  College,  of  Eton  College,  or 
King's  College,  Cambridge '  ;  '  the  Warden  and 
Fellows  of  All  Souls,  Oxford '. 

In  colleges  chiefly  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  study  and 
education,  the  Fellows  were,  in  early  usage,  often  included 
under  the  term  scholars;  the  latter  term  is,  in  later  use  I 
mostly  restricted  to  junior  members  of  the  foundation  who 
are  still  under  tuition,  the  lermfcllo-.u  being  applied  to  the 
Senior  Scholars,  who  have  graduated,  or  otherwise  passed 
out  of  the  stage  of  tutelage.  In  those  colleges  that  have 
become  educational  institutions,  undertaking  the  school  or 
university  teaching  of  youths  not  on  the  foundation  the 
r  ellows  consist  of  those  graduate  members  who  have  been 
co-opted  upon  the  foundation  with  emoluments  from  its 
corporate  revenue,  and  who  constitute  with  their  Head 
(usually  elected  by  themselves  from  their  own  number)  the 
governing  body  of  the  institution.  Most  colleges  of  this 
class  have  now  also  Honorary  Felloim,  who  receive  no 
'moments,  and  have  no  share  in  the  government.  When 
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Scholars,  Bursars,  or  Fellows  must  apply  to  the  Convener 
of  the  Science  Degrees  Committee, 

C.  In  some  of  the  younger  British  universities 
and  colleges,  and  in  some  of  those  in  the  U.S.,  the 
'  Fellows '  are  the  members  of  the  governing  or 
administrative  body;  in  others  the  title  is  merely 
honorary,  conferred  as  a  special  distinction  on  a 
limited  number  of  graduates.  Cf.  sense  8. 

1837  Charter  Unit:  Land.,  The  Chancellor,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  and  Fellows,  .shall  constitute  the  Senate  of  the  said 
University. 

8.  The  title  given  in  various  learned  societies, 
either  to  all  their  members  (as  in  the  Royal  Society' 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries),  or  to  a  specially  privi- 
leged class  among  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  official  Latin  equiva- 
lent  is  sodalis. 

1664  (titled  A  List  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society 
1709  STEELE  Tatltr  No.  15  F  2  A  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  who  had  writ  upon  Cold  Baths.  1801  Mrii.  Jrnl.V. 
314  A  Fellow,  that  is,  any  Member  who  resides  within  seven 
miles  of  London.  1886  Act  49-50  I'ict.  c.  48  §  6  A  fellow  of 
a  college  of  physicians. 

t  b.  A  bencher  of  an  Inn  of  Court.   Obs. 
1536  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (1875)  I.  57  An  atturney  of  the 
lawe  and  felowe  of  Graies  Inne. 

t  C.  fellow  of  the  (order  of  t  lie)  Garter  =  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Obs. 

'475  Bk.  Noblesse  46  The  full  noble  knight,  a  felow  of  the 
Garter,  ser  Johan  Chaundos.    1584  POWEI.  Lloyd's  Cambria 
397  Chosen  to  be  Fellowe  of  the  order  of  the  Carter. 
9.  A  familiar  synonym  for  :  Man,  male  person. 
(Cf.  COMPANION  5,  and  F.  compagnon.) 
a.  with   qualifying   adj.,   as  good,    bad,   brave, 
clever,  foolish,  old,  young,  etc.,  and  in  phrases  like 
what  a  fellow,  etc.     (Cf.  3,  from  which  this  use 
was  app.  a  development).    Poor  fellow  :  often  used 
exclamatorily  as  an  expression  of  pity. 

<TI440  York  Myst.  xvii.  31,  I  hope  I  haue  her  felaws 
fonde.  1549  LATIMER  Ploughtrs  (Arb.)  29  Moyses  was  a 
wonderful  felowe,  and  dyd  his  dutie  being  a  marled  man 
1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramo.  Kent  .(1826)  280  This  our  good" 
fellow  was  not  so  cunning  (belike)  as  Dionysius  was  1577 
i.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  n.  105  Vitruuius  an  excellent 
fellowe  in  building.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  i.  i.  22g  Thou  hast 
fegmd  him  a  worthy  Fellow.  1642  ROGERS  A'aaiuan  108 
Precise  preachers  and  zealous  fellowes.  1711  STKELE  Sfect 
No.  48  r  4, 1  am  an  old  Fellow,  and  extremely  troubled  with 
the  Gout.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xi.  vii.  You  don't 
know  what  a  devil  of  a  fellow  he  is.  1752  HUME  Ess  * 
Treat.  (1777)  II.  3,3  A  good-natured,  sensible  fellow.  iSll 
COMBE  Devil  upon  Twa  Sticks  (1817)  VI.  40  A  most 
pleasant  fellow  of  a  clergyman.  1857  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett. 
II.  330  He  looked  dreadfully  weak  still,  poor  fellow  I 

b.  used  in  familiar  address  in  phrases,  my  dear 
fellow,  my  good  fellow  (the  latter  now  implying  a 
tone  of  remonstrance  or  censure),  old  fellow. 

1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xxii,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is  mv 
dear  fellow. 

C.  In  some  dialects,  and  in  unceremonious  col- 
loquial speech  (fsp.  among  young  men),  used  with- 
out adj.  as  the  ordinary  equivalent  for  '  man  '. 
Afellcnv:  often  =  ' one',  'anybody',  vaguely  indi- 
cating the  speaker  himself. 

1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Off.  ix,  They  don't  deny 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  a  fellow  as  if  he 
were  a  Turk.  1865  H.  KINGSLEY  Hillyars  «,  B.  xii,  The 
names  of  the  fellows  who  got  bailed  up  by  young  Hillyar. 

d.  applied  by  schoolboys  to  themselves  and 
each  other. 


c.  That  which  matches  or  resembles  another- 
the  like. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  n.  iii.  68  Mac!,.  'Twas  a  rough  Nieht 
rt£  ^V.°FUn8remem,yance  can"°'  Pa-"''"  A  fellow  fit' 


own  invention,  nor  is  there  the  fellow  of  it  in  Bassora.         V 
1.  quasi-a^.  An  equivalent  to  ;  a  match  with 


33_lhey.  .have  nothing  fellow  to  God  in  their  substance  T 
O.  One  who  shares  with  another  in  any  attribute  • 

one  belonging  to  the  same  class  : 

a.  in  position  or  rank:  An  equal,  peer.     Now 

chiefly^/. 
c  1230  Mali  Meid.  ,9  Engles  hwas  felahes  ha  beo3.    a  1300 


.if  *1*?  P.*0?015  K'fr-  "'.xviii.  401  That  the  maister  and 
the  felawis  kepe  the  statutis  of  the  collegis.  15,,-,  ™ 
3  Hen.  VIII  c.  22  §  5  Any  . .  persone  being  Wlowe  or  tcokr 
of  any  of  the  said  Colleges.  ,644  HUNTON  Vind  Treat 
Monarchy  v.  41  In  the  Colledges,  the  Fellowes  have  an 

SEIfiHrcoKSr  5S  -HiS 

Fflfli"  Cr"ll'n^Ff'"S  I24  Nothing  «  so  Imperious,  as  a 
lellow  of  a  Colledge  upon  his  own  Dunghil.  1847  COIF 
RIDGE  in  Stanley  Arnold's  Life  f,  Gw (18441  I  i  9  Twenty 


^r^^fee^^-I^H^^ 

n  the  analogy  of  the  preceding  use,  the 
designation  'Fellows'  is  now  applied,  in  some 
universities,  to  the  holders  of  certain  stipendiary 
positions  (called  '  Fellowships  ')  tenable  by  elected 
graduates  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  on  con- 
an  of  pursuing  some  specified  branch  of  study 
Icliffe  and  the  Craven  Travelling  Fellowships  are 
imples  in  the  ancient  English  Universities. 
Un'iiersi'tY^'in  ,i5  ¥""  •  beH!/ounded  '"  the  Scottish 
>"'?''".,  :.e.Lmver?"y  ?f.  Durham  and  the  Victoria 


the 


firs? 


The 


(Possibly  orig.  a  use  of  sense  6;  not  now  so  apprehended  ) 
f  1838  in  Stanley  Arnold  1.  157  '  He  calls  us  fellows ',  was 
he  astonished  expression  of  the  boys  when . .  they  heard  him 
speak  of  them  by  the  familiar  name  in  use  among  themselves 
;«44  J.(  I.  HEWLETT  Parsons  f,   W.  xv.  One  of  our  'old 
fellows  ,  as  we  used  to  call  those  who  had  left  school.   Mod. 
After  morning  school  some  of  our  fellows  went  for  a  spin. 
e.  jocularly  applied  to  an  animal  or  a  thing. 
1816  SCOTT  Aniia.  xxi,  The  red  cock's,  .been  roasting,  puir 
fa  low    in  this  dark  hole.     1828  -  F.  M.  Perth  ii,  f  his 
I    fellow  (laying  his  hand  on  his  purse) . .  was  somewhat  lank 
and  low  in  condition. 

1O.  f  a.  Used  as  the  customary  title  of  address 
to  a  servant  or  other  person  of  hnmble  station.  Obs 
i  In  i.jth  c.  it  implied  polite  condescension,  =  ' comrade', 
my  friend  (cf.  mod. F.  man  ami  similarly  used).  In  Shak- 
spere s  time  this  notion  had  disappeared,  but  the  word  when 
addressed  to  a  servant  does  not  seem  to  have  necessarily 
implied  haughtiness  or  contempt,  though  its  application  to 
one  not  greatly  inferior  was  a  gross  insult  (cf.  0). 

c  1350  Will,  Palerne  275  pemperour  .  clepud  to  him  be 
couherde  &  curteysly  seide ;  now  telle  me,  feiawe  . .  sei  bou 
euer  pemperour?  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  23  Vaissale  or  feiawe 
long,  vassal}  thou  hast  done  me  now  the  most  grettest  dis- 
honour. 15. .  King  $  Hermit  328  in  Hazl.  £.  P.  P.  I.  2, 
Unto  the  knave  seyd  the  frere  Ffelow,  go  wyjtly  here.  1588 
SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  103  Thou  fellow,  a  word.  Who  gaue 
thee  this  Letter?  1591  _  Rich.  Ill,  m.  ii.  108  Gramercie 
fellow :  there,  drinke  that  for  me. 

t  b.  One  of  the  common  people.  Obs. 
^'430  Freemasonry  99  Of  lord  ny  felow,  whether  he  be, 
If  hem  thou  take  no  maner  of  fe.     1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la 
lour  L  iv  b,  Of  lordes  and  of  felawes. 

C.  contemptuously.  A  person  of  no  esteem  or 
worth. 

c  1440  J 'ork  Myst.  xxiv.  3  pis  felowe.  .we  with  folye  fande. 
'535  COVERDALE  Micah  ii.  I2  A  fleshly  felowe  and  a  preacher 
of  lyes.  _  c  IJTO  Sempill  Ballads  x.  ( 1872)  54  This  . .  fallow 
of  na  km  ..  Begouth  to  reule.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v. 
111.  325  A  paltry  Fellow,  Long  kept  in  Britaine  at  our 
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Mothers  cost,  A  Milke-sop.     c  1660  SOUTH  Serin.  John  vii. 

KSerm.  1715  I.  229  Fellows  that  set  up  for  Messias's.  1734 
JPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  203  Worth  makes  the  man,  the  want  of 
it  the  fellow.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvn.  ii,  You  .. 
have  so  disdainfully  called  him  fellow.  a\Tj(t  Lizie  IVau 
vii.  in  Child  Ballads  u.  Ii.  (1884)  448/2,  I  see  by  thy  ill 
colour  Some  fallow's  deed  thou  hast  done.  1826  DISRAELI 
Viv.  Grey  v.  xiii,  This  is  some  vile  conspiracy  of  your  own, 
fellow.  1837  DICKKNS  Picfav.  xv,  'Sir',  said  Mr.  Tupman, 
'  you're  a  fellow '.  1884  PAE  Eustace  68  '  The  fellow's  drunk  ', 
ejaculated  Randolph. 

II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

11.  appositively  (quasi-a^*.).  Prefixed  to  sbs., 
forming  an  unlimited  number  of  quasi-compounds 
fin  which  the  use  of  the  hyphen  is  optional). 
Equivalent  to  the  earlier  EVEN-  Comb.  2,  and  to 
Co-,  JOINT  a. 

No  instances  of  this  use  are  found  in  our  material  earlier 
than  Tindale  and  Coverdale  1534-5 ;  felotu-hachelcr  is 
printed  in  Gower  Conf.  III.  292,  but  the  best  MSS.  have 
felon  orfeloitn  ;  Palsgrave  1530  h&sfeloiu  man,  woman,  but 
here  the  second  word  is  only  added  for  distinction.  Cf. 
quot.  ("  1400  in  a. 

a.  Denoting  a  person  or  thing  that  agrees  with 
another  in  belonging  to  the  designated  class,  as  in 

fellow-angel,  'apostle,   -being,  -bishop*  -Christian, 
-faittt,  -man,  -planet,  -sinner,   -"worm  ;  FELLOW- 

CKKATUKE. 

1625  QUARLES  Fun.  Elcg.  vii,  It  sigh'd.  .To  be.  .enthron'd 
Among  his  *fellow  Angells.  1647  SANDERSON  Serm.  II.  218 
He  taught  Judas  to  be  so  much  wiser  ..  than  his  *fellow- 
apostles.  1810  J.  CONDER  Reverie  in  Associate  Minstrels  q  "' 
Can  I  trust  a  *fellow-being?  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  iii. 
140  A  fat  philosopher . .  totally  innocent  of  the  death  of  a 
fellow-being.  \c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  50  Bernard  seij?  to  pope 
Eugeni,  pi  *felawis  bischops  lere  pet  at  J>e  to  haue,  etc.] 
1565  JEWEL  Kepi.  Harding  (1611)  176  The  true  Councels, 
which  we  haue  receiued  from  our  holy  fellow-bishop  Cyrillus 
of  Alexandria,  1642  MILTON  Apol.Smect.  Wks.  (1847)  82/2 
To  proclaim  a  croisade  against  his  *  fel  low- Christian.  1853 
LANDOR  Last  Fruit  131  A  fellow  Christian . .  enjoying  a  secret 
pleasure  in  saying  unpleasant  things.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  V.  L. 
in.  ii.  373  Euerie  one  fault  seeming  monstrous  til  his*fellow- 
fault  came  to  match  it.  1756  FRANKLIN  Let.  Wks.  1887 
II.  460  These  kindnesses  from  men  I  can  only,  .return  on 
their  "fellow-men.  1813  BYRON  Giaour  329  On  desert 
sands  'twere  joy  to  scan  The  rudest  steps  of  fellow  man. 
1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  1. 194  The  earth  with  the  rest  of 
its  *fellow-planets.  1733  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vr.  §  16  Man. . 
is  himself  a  *fellow-sinner  with  them.  1860  HOOK  Lives 
Abps.  (1869)11.  ii.  in  We  have  to  labour  among  our  fellow- 
sinners.  1689  C.  MATHER  Mem.  Prov.  24  The  Devils  are 
seldome  able  to  hurt  us.  .without  a  Commission  from  some 
of  our  *fellow-worms.  1719  WATTS  Hymns  n.  xlvi,  Worms 
were  never  rais'd  so  high  Above  their  meanest  fellow-worm. 

b.  Denoting  a  person  or  (occasionally)  a  thing 
that  is  associated  with  another  in  companionship 
or  co-operation  in  what  the  sb.  implies,  ^.^  fellow- 
boarder,    -captive,    -cause,   -clerk,    -communicant, 
'emigrant,   -guest,  -labourer,    -lodger,    -passenger, 
-prisoner,  -student,   -sufferer,  -traveller,  -worker, 
-workman.     Also  FELLOW-SOLDIER. 

1871  MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889)  II.  x.  325  He  is  a  *fel  low-boarder 
with  your  son.  a  1569  KINGESMYLL  Confl.  Satan  (1578)  36 
Hee  is  a  *fellow-captive  with  Paul.  1749  JOHNSON  Irene 
I.  i,  A  galley  lies  Mann'd  with  the  bravest  of  our  fellow- 
captives.  1821  BYRON  Juan  iv.  Ixxx,  He  saw  some  fellow 
captives.  1581  W.  CLARKE  in  Confer,  iv.  (1584)  Ff  iv  b,  It 
should  bee  a  *fellowe  cause  in  our  Justification  with  Christes 
righteousnes.  1886  T.  HOPKINS  *Twixt  Love  Sf  Duty  xii, 
He  did  not  grudge  a  holiday  to  his  *fellpw-clerks.  1670 
Devout  Commun.  (1688)  122  Interceding  with  him  for.  .our 
*fel low-communicants.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  534 
He.  .found  among  his  *fellow  emigrants  men  ready  to  listen 
to  his  evil  counsels.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Comensal, 
a  *fellow  guest.  1709  SHAFTESB.  Moralists  \\.  §  2.  71,  I.. 
being  so  violently  decry' d  by  my  two  Fellow  Guests.  1625 
USSHER  Answ.  Jesuit  31  The  word  of  God  . .  was  both  by 
themselves  and  others  of  their  *  fel  low-labourers  delivered 
byword  of  mouth,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Quakers  Serm.  Wks. 
1730 1. 105  Our  dear  brother  and  fellow-labourer  hath  gone 
a  little  astray.  1852  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  v.  (1863) 
318  Men  . .  persuading  their  fellow-labourers  to  join  them 
at  every  farm  they  visited.  1678  DRYDEN  Limberham 
n.  Wks.  (1883)  VI.  40  This  is  Mr.  Woodall,  your  new 
*fellow-lodger.  1755  SMOLLETT  Quix.  (1803)  II.  193  His 
fellow-lodgers  were  persons  of  rank.  1879  HOWELLS  L. 
Aroostook  I.  vi,  One  never  can  know  what  one's  *fellow- 
passengers  are  going  to  be.  1611  BIBLE  Rom.  xvi.  7  Anclro- 
nicus  and  lunia  my  kinsmen  and  my  *fellow  prisoners.  1725 
DE  FOE  I'oy.  round  World  (1840)  61  He  thought  his  two 
fellow-prisoners  might  be  trusted.  1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary 
i.  iv,  The  two  were  fel  low- prisoners  . .  in  yon  accursed 
Tower.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  ii.  177,  I  pray  thee,  doe  not 
mock  me,  *fellowstudent.  1718  STEELE  Sped.  No.  526  P3 
Fellow-templars,  fellow-students.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \. 
xxv.  186  A  former  fellow  student.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  $  F. 
i.  563  Her  friend  and  *fellow-suflf'rer  in  the  plot.  1762-71 
H.  WALPOLE  Vertne's  Anecd.  Paint.  11786)  III.  182  He  . . 
bequeathed  most  of  what  he  had  to  his  fellow-sufferers. 
1665  SmT.  HERBERT  Trav.  125  Elpenor  his  *  fellow-traveller 
being  dead.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  58  F  12  The  Impa- 
tience of  my  Friends  and  Fel lo \v-Travellers.  1829  LYTTON 
Devereux  iv.  viii,  My  veteran  fellow-traveller  took  leave  of 
me.  1611  BIBLE  Col.  iv.  11  These  . .  are  my  """fellow  workers 
vnto  the  kingdome  of  God.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Worthy 
Commun.  Introd.  7  Fellow-workers  with  God  in  the  labora- 
tories of  salvation.  1535  COVERDALE  Acts  xix.  25  The 
*felo  we  workmen  of  the  same  occupacion.  1646  H.  LAW- 
RENCE Comm.  Angells  24  Angells  . .  whom  hee  vouchsafeth 
to  use  as  fellow- workemen  with  himselfe.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  1. 141  He  and  his  fellow-workmen  have  taught  them. 
C.  (with  sb.  of  relative  signification.)  Denoting 
a  person  or  thing  that  stands  in  the  designated  re- 
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lation  to  the  same  object  as  another,  as  in  fi!toii>- 
burgess,  -burgher,  •  disciple,  -member^  -servant, 
-townsman,  -tribesman  ;  f  fellow-brother,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  brotherhood  ;  fellow-collegian, 
f -collegiate,  a  member  of  the  same  college; 
fellow-craftsman,  one  of  the  same  craft ;  fellow- 
subject,  a  subject  of  the  same  sovereign.  Also 
FELLOW-CITIZEN,  -COUNTKYMAX,  -HEIR. 

a  1575  ABP.  PARKKR  Corr.  425  To.  -give  some  testimony  of 
my  *  fellow-brothers.  1638  SANDERSON  Serin.  II.  115  We 
ought.. so  to  behave  our  selves  in  the  house  of  God.. as 
becometh  fellow-brethren.  1638  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Irene 
Wks.  (1711)  164  To  ..  wander  amongst  ..  his  slaughter'd 
acquaintances  and  *fellow-burgesses.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour 
Prairies  xxxil,  The  atrocious  murders  of  their  *fello\v- 
burghers.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1729, 1  do  not  find  that 
he  formed  any  close  intimacies  with  his  "*fellow-collegiaus. 
1667-9  BUTLER  Rein.  (1759)  II.  318  He.  .talks  of  authors  as 
familiarly  as  his  *fellow-collegiates.  1836  H.  ROGERS  J. 
Howe  vi.  (1863)  160  He  had  been  an  intimate  friend  and 
fellow-collegiate  of  Stowe's.  1856  R.  A.  VAUCHAN  Mystii  s 
(1860)  II.  65  The  . .  youth  shrank  from  the  . .  riotous  com- 
panionship of  his  *  fellow-craftsmen.  1611  BIBLE  John  xi.  16 
Then  said  Thomas,  .vnto  his  *fellowe  disciples,  Let  us  also 
go.  1852  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  (1853)  IT  [He]  has  almost 
battered  out  the  brains  of  a  fellow  disciple.  1640  SANDER- 
SON Serin.  148  Though  they  be  our  *fellow-members,^et 
have  we  little  fellow-feeling  of  their  griefs.  1863  A.  B. 
GROSART  Small  Sins(ed.  2)  48  A  divided  heart  toward  some 
fellow-member.  1534  TINDALE  Col.  iv.  7  Tichicos.  .which 
is  a  . .  *feloweservaunt  in  the  Lorde.  1591  SHAKS.  Two 
Cent.  ii.  iv.  105.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vin.  225  Nor  less  think 
wee  in  Heav'n  of  thee  on  Earth  Than  of  our  fellow  servant. 
1713  STEELE  Englishman  No.  i.  9  He  treats  us  Senators 
like  his  Fellow-Servants.  1648  SYMMONS  Vind.  Chas.  /  40 
His  poor  people .  .are  most  mercilesly  butchered  . .  by  their 
*  fellow- subjects.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  125  ?  8  We 
should  not  . .  regard  our  Fellow-Subjects  as  Whigs  or 
Tories.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.S.  III.  xi.  451  That  from 
Rhode  Island  ..  claimed  ..  equal  rights  with  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  Great  Britain.  1846  LANDOR  Imag,  Com'.  I. 
237/1  Valour  in  a  *fel low-townsman  is  the  exciter  of  our 
praise.  1853  HICKIE  tr.  Aristofih.  (1872)  II.  422  Call  your 
*fellow  -  tribesmen  to  your  aid.  1867  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Guardian.  Angel  xiii.  (1891)  158  His  descriptions  of  the 
future  which  was  in  store  for  the  great  bulk  of  his.  .^fellow- 
worldsmen. 

d.  Sometimes  prefixed  pleonastically  to  sbs. 
which  themselves  imply  companionship  or  partici- 
pation. Now  rare. 

155*  HULOET,  Fellow-companion,  comes.  1603  SHAKS. 
Jl/ens.  for  M.  iv.  ii.  19,  I  would  bee  glad  to  receiue  some 
instruction  from  my  fellow  partner.  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
Hist.  Jas.  Ill  Wks.  (1711)  47  He  had  only  for  his  fellow- 
companions  astrologers  and  sooth-sayers.  1760  STERNE 
Serin.  (1773'!  I.  127  Sne  looked  upon  him  as  a  fellow- partner. 
1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  $  It.  Jmls.  (1883)  63  Seeing  in  Eng- 
land more  of  my  fellow-compatriots  than  ever  before. 

12.  rarely  attrib.  with  the  sense:  Equal,  befitting 
an  equal. 

1638  FORD  Fancies  iv.  ii,  The  great  duke  . .  would  lift  up 
my  head  to  fellow-pomp  amongst  his  nobles. 

13,  Comb,  with  vbl,  sbs.,  agent-nouns,  and  pples., 
imitating  L.  words  with  co(m~,  con~.     Only  in  a 
few  words  originating  in  i6-i7th  c.,  as  f  fellow- 
bordering  ///.  a.  (  =  L.  confinis],  conterminous, 
neighbouring;  fellow-helper  (  =  L.  coadjutor}, one 
who  helps  in  the  way  of  co-operation ;  ffellow- 
inspired,  endowed  with  a  like  gift  of  inspiration ; 
f  fellow-knower  (  =  L.  conscius  sb.),  one  who  is 
privy  to  (a  secret) ;  so  ^fellow-knowing  ppl.  a. ; 
T"  fellow-yoked   pple.,    mutually   yoked.       Also 
FELLOW-PEELING. 

a  1628  F.  GREVILLE  Sidney  (1652)  28  [This  Emperor],  .got 
credit  with  his  *fel low-bordering  Princes.  1535  COVERDALE 
i  Esdras  vii.  i  The  other  landlordes  with  their  companyons 
..were  *felow  helpers  with  the  olde  rulers  of  the  lewes. 
1611  BIBLE  2  Cor.  viii.  23  He  is  my  partner  and  fellow 
helper.  1685  H.  MORE  Illnstr.  342  This  Angel  and  John. . 
were  *  fellow-inspired  Souls  . .  both  endued  with  the  Spirit  of 
Prophecy.  1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  HelmonCs  Oriat.  103  Not 
that  I  am.. a  *fellow-knower  of,  or  a  searcher  into  divine 
Counsel.  Ibid.  88  The  same  God  might  be  a  conscious  or 
*fellow-knowing  revenger,  .of  our  sin.  1620  MIDDLETON  & 
ROWLEY  World  Tost  at  Tennis  571  Wks.  1886  VII.  177  I'll 
not  be  *fellow-yok*d  with  death. 

Fellow  (ie*10a)i  v.  Forms  :  4  falaghe,  south. 
velaje,  4-6  felow,  5  felewe,  6  6V.  fallow*  6- 
fellow.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

fl.  trans.  To  conjoin,  associate  (a  person  or 
thing)  in  partnership  or  companionship  with,  to 
(another).  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMI-OLE  Psalter  v.  n  Wham  swa  Jrai  may  fela§he 
wij>  paim.  1340  Ayenb.  101  J>ou  him  uela^est  mid  pe  huanne 
bou  zayst :  '  yef  ous '  and  ne  zayst  na?t  '  yef  me '.  c  1410 
LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  Ivi.  (Gibbs  MS.)  no  He  !oyMJ»  and 
felewef>  hym  to  hem  homely.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye 
146  That,  .they  may.  .deserue  to  be  felowed  to  thy  chosen. 
a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Cotnnnv.  Eng:  xi.  (1589)  13  A  man  . .  is 
. .  desirous  to  fellow  himselfe  to  another,  and  so  to  Hue  in 


couple.     1589  T.  L.  Ad-vt.  Q.  Eliz.  (1651)  47  Who  being  fel 
lowed  in  glory  with  the  highest.     1594  CARF.W  Tasso  (1881 


96  Blush  of  scorne  fellowd  with  that  of  shame. 

b.  To  put  on  a  level  with ;  to  make,  or  repre- 
sent as,  an  equal  or  match  to. 

1450-1530  IMyrr,  our  Ladyc  251  O  moder  of  lyfe,  whiche 
by  thyne  obedience  ys  mekely  felowed  vnto  vs.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Thistle  fy  Rose  xx,  Lat  no  nettill  vyle . .  Hir  fallow 
to  the  gudly  flour-de-lyce.  1648  BP.  HALL  Select  Thoughts 
§  TOO  Who  . .  called  every  wolf  his  brother  . .  fellowing  him- 
self with  every  thing  that  had  life.  1884  \V.  H.  WARD  in 


FELLOW-CREATURE. 

Century  Mag.  XXVII.  820  It  is  this  quality,  .which  fellows 
him.  .with  Milton. 

1 2.  a.  To  be  a  fellow  to  ;  to  accompany,  be  as- 
sociated with.  b.  To  be  a  partner  or  sharer  in. 

1434  MISYS  Mending  of  Life  no  So  J?at  it  be  not  greuus 
to  an  [vn]profetabyll  seruand  to  felo  hislorde.  1593  Q.  ELIZ. 
Boethins  6  Easing  thy  Labor  with  felowing  ot  thi  paine. 
1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  142  Affection  ..  With  what's 
vnreall  thou  coactlue  art,  And  fellow'st  nothing.  16x4  SYL- 
VESTER Little  Bartas  454  All  Delights  of  Earth  have  ever 
been  Fellow'd  or  follow'd  by  some  tragick  Teen.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  War\.  11647)  B  The  conquer'd  fellow  for  the 
most  part  the  religion  of  the  conquerors. 

3.  To  produce  a  fellow  to  ;  to  equal,  match. 
1656  HKVLIN  Snrv.  France  74  It  will  be  a  palace,  .not  fel- 

lowed  in  Europe.  i7i6CiDBER  Lave  makes  Man  in.  iii,  It's 
impossible  to  fellow  it,  but  in  Paris.  i86a  LADY  MORGAN 
Mem.  II.  469,  I  have  at  this  moment,  perfuming  my  rooms, 
twelve  Hyacinths,  .fellow  me  that  in  your  garden  ! 

fb.  To  arrange  in  pairs;  to  pair.   Obs. 
1654  [see  FELLOWED///.  a.].    1751  R.  PALTOCK/*.  Wilkins 
xlvi.  (1883)  137/2,  I  here  found  . .  so  many  shoes,  as  when 
I  had  fel  lowed  them,  served  me  as  long  as  I  stayed. 

4.  nonce-use.  To  address  as  *  fellow1. 
1752  FIELDING  Amelia  viii.  vi, '  Don't  fellow  me '. 
Hence  t  Fe'llowed  ///.  a.,  joined  together  in 

pairs. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  115  He  can  teach,  -whether  the 
Kidneyes  be  fellowed  or  single,  and  how  many  Hearts 
most  Men  have.  1698  T.  MOLYNEUX  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX. 
216  Naturally  fellow  d  in  Pairs.  1775  in  ASH. 

t  Fe'llOWable,  a.  Obs.  rare-'1.  ]n5feleable. 
[f.  FKLLOW  v.  or  sb.  +  -ABLE.]  Agreeable  as  a 
fellow  or  companion  ;  sociable. 

ct^ftPromp.  Parv.  154/1  Feleable,  socialis. 

Fe:llow-ci*tizen.  [FELLOW  sb.  n  c.]  A 
citizen  of  the  same  city  or  polity  as  another. 

1578  Chr.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  448  The  angels, 
and  holy  souls  of  men,  are  most  blessed  fellow-citizens. 
1611  BIBLE  Epk.  ii.  19  Yee  are  ..  fellow  citizens  with  the 
Saints,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Pleas.  Epist.  Wks.  1730  I.  109 
This  may  serve,  fellow-citizens,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
man.  1752  HUME  Ess.  $  Treat.  (1777)  I.  348  A  single  man 
can  scarcely  be  industrious,  where  all  his  fellow-citizens  are 
idle.  1873  H.  SPENCER  Stnd.  Sociol.  vi.  387  He  is  partially 
coerced  into  . .  co-operation  with  his  fellow  citizens. 

Hence  Fe  llow-ci  tizenslup. 

1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  323  The  city  of  Neuchatel 
has  also  a  strict  alliance  of  fellowcitizenship  with  Berne. 
1858  J.  MARTINEAU  Stnd.  Chr.  511  The  *  Fraternity'. .  aims 
to  neutralize  by  fellow-citizenship  the  diversities,  .of  nature. 

Fe:llow-CO*mmoner.  [In  senses  I  and  3,  see 
FELLOW  sb.  1 1  b ;  in  sense  2,  see  FELLOW  sb.  7  a.] 

1 1.  A  joint-partaker  of  anything  along  with 
others ;  esp.  one  who  eats  at  the  same  table  or 
shares  in  a  common  meal :  see  COMMONER  sb.  5,  6. 

1591  FLORIO  Sec.  Frnites  87  We  haue  been  . .  fellowe 
commoners  at  the  vniuersitie.  1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts 
Pref.,  They  were  ordained  . .  to  be  Fellow-commoners  with 
Man.  1642  FULLER  Holy  <$•  Prof.  St.  iv.  xvii.  328  Their 
Generall  was  Fellow-commoner  with  them. 

2.  A  privileged  class  of  undergraduates  in  certain 
colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.     See  COMMONER  6. 

So  called  from  having  the  privilege  of  dining  at  the 
Fellows'  table,  being  thus  'commoners  with  the  Fellows'. 
At  Oxford  the  existence  of  a  higher  grade  of  undergraduates 
(in  some  colleges  called  'fellow-commoners',  in  the  majority 
( gentlemen  commoners ')  is  still  recognized  by  the  University 
Statutes,  but  the  only  house  that  has  fellow-commoners  on 
its  books  is  Worcester  College.  At  Cambridge,  there  were 
formerly  fellow-commoners  at  most  colleges,  but  the  status 
is  now  nearly  obsolete. 

1637  EVELYN  Diary  TO  May,  The  Fellow  Com'uners  in 
BalHoI  were  no  more  exempt  from  Kxercise  than  the  meanest 
scholars  there.  1664  PEPYS  Diary  (1879)  III.  48  Sir  John 
Skeffington,  whom  I  knew  at  Magdalen  College,  a  fellow- 
commoner.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  33  P  §  Did  not  fall 
asleep  till  ten,  a  young  fellow-commoner  being  very  noisy 
over  my  head.  1811  BYRON  Th.  Present  State  Greece  Wks. 
(1846)  766/2  He  is.  .better  educated  than  a  fellow-commoner 
of  most  colleges.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xiii,  The  lads 
with  gold  and  silver  lace  are  sons  of  rich  gentlemen,  and 
called  Fellow  Commoners :  they  are  privileged  to  feed  better 
than  the  pensioners,  and  to  have  wine  with  their  victuals. 
1893  Dublin  Vniv.  Cal.  15  Fello  \v-Commoners  ..  have  the 
privilege  of  dining  at  the  Fellows'  Table. 

b.  Camb.  Univ.  slang.     (See  quots.)  ?  Obs. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  Fellow  commoner,  an 
empty  bottle,  so  called  at  the  University  at  Cambridge, 
where  fellow  commoners  are  not  in  general  considered  as 
over  full  of  learning.  1794  Gentl.  Mag,  Dec.  1084/2  A  bottle 
decanted  was  . .  denominated  a  fellow  commoner. 

3.  One  who  has  a  right  of  common  with  others. 
1690  LOCKE  Gov.  n.  v.  §32  He  cannot  inclose,  without  the 

Consent  of  all  his  Fellow-Commoners,  all  Mankind. 

Fe:llow-cou-iitryman.  [FELLOW  sb.  n  c.] 
One  belonging  to  the  same  country  with  another  ; 
a  compatriot. 

1583  STOCKER  Hist.  Civ.  Warres  Lenu  C.  I.  in  They., 
keepe  their  faith  . .  with  their  fellow  countrie  men.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  xvi.  196  The  . .  corpses  of  their 
fellow-countreymen.  1793  W.  ROBERTS  Lt>oker-im(i'j<)d  III. 
202  A  fellow-countryman  from  Scotland.  x8ia  BYRON  Ch. 
Har.  n.  Ixvi,  When,  .fellow-countrymen  fwouldjhave  stood 
aloof.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past.  iii.  (1878)  22  The  cry  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  in  prison. 

Fe'llow-crea'ture.  [FELLOW  sb.  u  a,  c.] 
A  production  of  the  same  Creator ;  now  applied 
only  to  human  beings  and  (less  frequently)  animals. 

a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Life  (1886)  57  All  herbs  and  plants, 
being  our  fellow-creatures.  1683  OTWAV  I'enice  Presented 
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FELLOWEB. 

i.  i,  A.  .villain  :  To  see  the  sufferings  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
And  own  myself  a  man.  1729  BUTLER  Scrm.  Wks,  1874 
II.  51  A  good  man  is  friendly  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  a 
lover  of  mankind.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  61 
Virtue  would  not  be  virtue,  could  it  be  given  by  one  fellow- 
creature  to  another.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  48  Yon 
worm,  man's  fellow-creature. 

f Fe*llower.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FELLOWS.  + 
-ER  1.]  That  which  accompanies. 

1652  COLUNGES  Caveat  for  Prof.  iv.  (1653)  2I  The  Gentle- 
man calls  it  and  its  followers  Reasons. 

t  Fe'llowess.  Obs.  [f.  FELLOW  sb.  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  'fellow7.  Cf.  FELLOW  9,  10. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III,  xi\*.  117  Who  can 
have  patience  with  such  fellows  and  fellowesses?  1796 
MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Camilla  V.  ix.  Iv,  Your  bachelor  uncles, 
and  maiden  aunts,  are  the  most  tantalizing  fellows  and 
fellowesses  in  the  creation. 

t  FellOW-fee'l,  v.  Obs.  [Back  -  formation 
from  FELLOW-PEELING.] 

1.  intr.  To  share  the  feelings  of  others ;  to  feel 
in  common,  sympathize  with. 

1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  ii.  8  They  partake  and 
fellow-feele  in  the  afflictions  of  the  Gospel.  1641  W.  HOOKE 
New  Eng.  Teares  5  It  is  the  part  of  one  member  to  fellow- 
feele  with  another. 

2.  trans.  To  share  the  feeling  of;  to  sympathize 
with  (another's  suffering),   rare  •  there  are  several 
examples  in  the  author  quoted. 

1643  ROGERS  Naaman  319  Not  to  leave  them  to  them- 
selves, but  to  fellow-feele  their  affliction. 

Hence  Fe-llow-fee'ler,  a  sympathizer  ;  Pellow- 
fee'ling-  a.,  sympathetic. 

1611  UEAUM.  &  FL,  Kt.  Bnrti,  Pestle  m.  v,  Am  I  not  your 
fellow-feeler. .  in  all  our  miseries  ?  1622  S.  WARD  Life  Faith 
(1627)  84  A  . .  fellow-feeling  elder  brother.  1677  GILPIN 
Dxmonol.  (1867)  223  To  bear  one  another's  burdens  . .  shews 
us  to  be  fellow-feeling  members  of  the  same  body.  1708 
Rrit.  Apollo  No.  87.  1/2  A  fellow-feeling  Tenderness. 

Fellow- feeling,  vbl.  sb.  [See  FELLOW  ^.13; 

a  rendering  of  L.  covipassio^  Gr.  avpiraOfia  SYM- 
PATHY.] 

1.  Participation  in  the  feelings  of  others;  sympathy. 
_  1613  R.  C.  Table  Aty/t.  (ed.  3),  Compassion,  pittie,  fellow- 
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feeling.  1623  ROWLANDSON  God's  Bless.  62  Men  of  other 
callings  should  have  a  fellow-feeling  of  those  miseries. 
1690  EARL  MELFORT  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  No.  384 
IV.  190  There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  fellow-feeling  (the  pres- 
byterian  word),  a  1716  BLACKALL  \Vks.  (1723)  I.  70  Mercy, 
properly  speaking,  is  an  Affection  of  the  Mind,  .'tis  a  fellow- 
feeling  of  another's  Sufferings.  1818  HAZLITT  Kng.  Poets  ii. 
(1870)  52  Inanimate  objects  .  .  have  a  fellow-feeling  in  the 
interest  of  the  story.  1857  W.  COLLINS  Head  Secret  n.  i. 
(1861)  37,  I  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  others  who  are  like  me. 

2.  Sense  of  community  of  interest. 

1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  i.  x,  Even  your  milk  woman 
and  your  nurserymaid  have  a  fellow-feeling.  1755  JOHNSON, 
Fellow-feeling,  combination,  joint  interest  ;  commonly  in  an 
ill  sense.  [This  is  no  longer  correct.]  1809  BYRON  Bards 
ffKru.  xiv,  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wond'rous  kind. 

Fe:llow-h.ei'r.  A  partner  in  an  inheritance; 
a  joint  heir. 

1585  ABP.  SANDYS  Serin.  (1841)  204  We  are  made  .  .  fellow- 
heirs  with  Christ  of  God's  kingdom.  1611  BIBLR  Eph.  iii.  6 
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I  he  Gentiles  should  be  fellowheires.  1675  BROOKS  Gold 
l\cy  VVks.  1867  V.  55:  Suffering  saints  and  you  are  fellow- 
heirs.  1869  W.  P.  MACKAY  Grace  e,  Truth  (1875-  68  Chris- 


. .     . 

tians  are  fellow-heirs  with  Christ. 

Hence  Fe'llowhei'rship. 

1869  GOULBURN  P,m.  Holiness  i.  5  The  truth  of  the 
Gentiles  fellow-heirship. 

Fellowless  (fe-Mes),  a.     [f.  FELLOW  rf.  + 

-LESS.]     Without  a  fellow. 

1.  t  Without  a  companion  ;  alone,  solitary  (o/is  ) 
Of  one  of  a  pair  :  Without  the  fellow. 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  -Dt  Reg.  Princ.  8,  I  say;  yf  thow  go 
feaweles,  Alle  solitane.  1887  Sat.  Rn,S  Feb.  196  A 
fellowless  glove. 

2.  poet.    Without  a  peer  or  equal  ;  matchless 
1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  4,7  The  fellowlesse  Philoclea. 

1598  CHAPMAN  Ihad  n.  434  Hypothebs,  whose  well-built 
walls  are  rare  and  fellowless.  <ri6n  Ibid.  xn.  108  Both 
these  Were  best  of  all  men  but  himself,  but  he  was  fellow 
less.  1863  W.  LANCASTER  Prxtcrita  43  Thinking  on  the 
archer  hand  Once  fellowless  in  Hellas? 

t  Fellowlike,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  ff.  as  prec  + 
-LIKE.]  A.  adj.  Like  a  fellow. 

a.  Like  a  companion  or  mate  ;  on  a  level  ;  on 
the  same  footing;  similar.  Const,  with. 


's  fellows,  on  the  same  foot- 


. ,  e   oo- 

ing or  level  ;  in  like  manner,  similarly. 
(•1530  LD.  BERNERS  Arth.  I.yt.  Bryt.(rtii)  „,  He  was 

SStoSSfS'jfi  ®ucyfr'-,  »'5^  towmtO*? 
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c.  1  Like  a  '  fellow '  or  person  of  little  worth. 

1632  SANDERSON  Serin.  (1637)  611  Servants,  .that  will  work 
hard  . .  so  long  as  their  master's  eye  is  upon  them,  but  when 
his  back  is  turned  can  be  content  to  goe  on  fayre  and  softly 
and  fellow-like. 

t  Fe'llpwly,  a.  &  adv.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LV.] 
A.  adj.  Like  or  pertaining  to  a  fellow. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  befitting  comrades  or  friendly 
associates ;  social. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  276  Prudes  salue  is  edmodnesse  :  ondes 
salue,  feolauliche  luue.  1435  MISYN  Fire  ofLoz't  II.  iv.  77 
pat  of  felaly  song  of  charite  my  substans  I  my;t  ransake. 
1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  329  Vertues  &  blyssed  sera- 
phyn  synge  togither  with  felowly  ioy.  1578  BANISTER 
Hist.  Man  Pref.  5  To.  .the  Maister,  Wardens,  .and  fellowly 
Fraternitie  of  Chirurgians. 

2.  Companionable,  sociable,  sympathetic. 

a  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholomew? s  3  Thiswyse  to  kyng  and 
grete  men  . .  famylier  and  felowly  he  was.  c  1500  Yng. 
Childr.  Bk.  94  in  Babees  Si:  21  Etc  &  drinke,  &  be  feleyly. 
1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  4  After  dinner . . 
I  continuid  as  long  as  ani,  and  was  as  fellowli  as  the  best. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  v.  i.  64  Mine  eyes  ev'n  sociable  to  the 
shew  of  thine  Fall  fellowly  drops.  1688  BUNYAN  Jerits. 
Sinn.  Sai-cd  (1886)  112  Why  not  fellowly  with  pur  carnal 
neighbours?  1887  Kentish  Gloss.,  Fellowly,  familiar,  free. 
^B.  adv.  In  a  manner  like  a  fellow  or  equal ;  on 
equal  terms;  sociably;  hence,  familiarly. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  38  Delen  in  his  pinen  yeolauliche  on 
eorSe.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Lm>e  92  To-gidyr  beand  & 
acordand  be  kyndely  stirryng  felaly  ba  ar  glad.  1582 
BENTLEY  Man.  Matrones  m.  305  Then  seeing  more  felowlie 
the  glorie  of  the  Lord,  we  shall  be  transformed  into  the 
same  image,  a  1631  DONNE  Strm.  ix.o2  To  behave  them- 
selves fellowly  and  frowardly  towards  Great  Persons. 

t  Fe'llowred.  Obs.  Forms :  3  felau-,  feolau-, 
south,  velau-,  veolaured(d)en,  3-4  felau-, 
felared(e,  4  south,  velajrede,  4-5  felawrede, 
-dyn,  5  felow(e)redvd)e.  [f.  FELLOW  +  OE. 
•rmien  condition :  see  -RED.] 

1.  The  condition  or  state  of  being  fellows  or 
companions ;  companionship,  company,  fellowship, 
society.     To  bear  (a  person)  fellowred:    to  bear 
him  company. 

a  1225  Alter.  X.  106  Uorto  beren  him  ueolauredden  [j'.r. 
feorreden].     c  1250  Old  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  31 
Se  [lepre]  liest  fe  felarede  of  ober  men.    1340  Ayenb.  16 
Prede  brek  uerst  uela^rede  and  ordre. 
b.  For  fellowred :  for  comradeship's  sake. 

ft  1300  Cursor  M.  20380  (Cott.)  Qui  wepes  tu  sua  . .  For 
felaured  now  sai  bou  me.  1340  Ayenb.  38  pe  byeues  be 
uelajrede  byeb  bo  [ret  parteb  of  f*  pyef  be  o>er  uor  uelajrede 
o(>er  by  yef  be  ober  be  begginge. 

2.  Intercourse,  esp.  spiritual ;  =  COMMUNION  2  b. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27975  (Cott.)  flora  bis  gilt  es  bat  felau- 
reden  spilt  bat  tuix  crist  and  vs  suld  be.  1340  Ayenb.  14  '  be 
mennesse  of  haljen '  bet  is  to  zigge  be  uehijrede  of  alle  be 
haljen.  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1867)  3 
That  es  comonynge  and  felawrede  of  all  cristene. 

3.  Sexual  intercourse. 

ci25o  OU  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  31  Wyman 
deseiurd  fram  mannes  felarede.  13..  MS  Harl  1701  ii 
(Halliw.)  But  thou  dedyst  no  foly  dede,  That  ys  fleshly 
felaurede.  1340  Ayenb.  9  pou  ne  sselt  na?t  wylni  uelajrede 
ulesshch  wyb  obre  manne  wyf. 

4.  A  company  of  fellows  or  comrades. 

c\ 1326  CocrdeL.  3137  Blythe  was  the  Crystene  felawrede, 
Off  Kyng  Richard.  1340  Ayenb.  16  He  vil  uram  heuene 
and  becom  dyeuel,  and  he  and  al  his  uelajrede  1-1430 
Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  3;86  He  had  a  grete  felowrede.  c  1430 
Hymns  yirg.  (1867)  I2i  Seynt  peter,  nober  his  felow-redde 
Dar  nott  speke  a  word. 

Fellowship  (fe  toufip),  sb.  [{.  FELLOW  sb.  + 
-SHIP.]  Primarily,  the  condition  or  quality  of 
being  a  FELLOW,  in  various  senses. 

1.  t  a.  Partnership ;  membership  of  a  society. 
Also,  in  political  sense,  alliance.  Obs. 


.  . 

in.  n.  289  Would  not  this  Sir.  .get  me  a  Fellowship  in  a  crie 
of  Players.  1623  BINGHAM  Xcnofhon  87  They  would  enter 
into  fellowship  of  warre  with  the  Grecians.  ' 

b.  Participation,  sharing  ^in  an  action,  condition, 
etc.)  ;  '  something  in  common  ',  community  of 
interest,  sentiment,  nature,  etc. 


, 

a  1240  Unimn  in  Cott.  Horn.  185  Ich  nabbe  no  mong,  ne 
felawscipe,  ne  pnuete,  wib  be  world.      1382  WYCLIF  2  Cor. 
vi.  14  What  felowschip  of  lijt  to  derkenessis  ?     i«<  COVFR- 
17  He  .  .  had  opteyned  the  felashiipl  of  this 
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W.  P   MACKAY  Grace  $  Truth  (1875)  244  Christians  can 
have  fellowship  with  Christ,  .as  the  rejected  of  earth. 

j5.  Companionship,  company,  society;  an  instance 
of  this  Also,  to  bear  (a  person)  felloivship ;  to 
Have,  hold,  ^fall  in,  fcllmvs/iip  mi/A  (a  person) 


refused, 
to  ho: 


.  .    . 

"5  r'\Willyum  Hasardat  Queries 
r  fellsh'P  °f  s°   «orthi  men    is   no 

t-C~S*v'*il''  '•  vi>  Th<=  P°ure  <>"Bl«  not 
hip  with  the  myghty.    ,535  COVERDAL!  Wisd. 
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viii.  16  Hir  felashipe  hath  no  tediousnesse.  1607  SHAKS. 
Cor.  v.  iii.  175  He  . .  kneeles,  and  holds  vp  hands  fur  fellow- 
ship. 1690  LOCKE  Hunt.  L'nil.  in.  i.  §  i  A  necessity  to  have 
fellowship  with  those  of  his  own  kind.  1814  CAKY  Dante's 
Parad.  yni.  121  Were  it  worse  for  man,  If  he  lived  not  in 
fellowship  on  earth  ?  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  404 
The  least  respectable  members  of  that  party  renounced 
fellowship  with  him. 

transf.     1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  v.  70  The  fift  veyne, 
being  not  depriued  of  the  felowshyp  of  an  Arterie. 

fb.  collect.  Habitual  companions ;  = COMPANY 
4  b.  Obs. 

14. .  TundaUs  Vis.  183  This  his  thi  felyschyp  thou  caytyff 
That  thou  chase  to  the  in  thi  lyffe.     1548  FOKKHST  Pleas. 
Poesye  90  They  shull  pluck  too  their  societee,  Feloshippe 
that  neuer  will  after  goode  bee. 
1 3.  Communication,  dealing,  intercourse.  Obs. 
'555  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  n.  ix.  202  As  he  iudgeth 
thorn. .by  his  eye.. without  further  trade  or  feloweshippe 
betwixte  theim.     1613  SHAKS.  Hex.  fill,  in.  i.  121,  I  am 
old  my  Lords,  And  all  the  Fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him 
Is  onely  my  Obedience. 

b.  Mutual  intercourse,  esp.    spiritual;  intimate 
personal  converse ;  =  COMMUNION  i  a,  b,  c. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10401  (Cott.)  pir  hundreth  scepe  ..  Bi- 
takens  felascip,  i-wiss,  Of  halus  hei  in  heuen  bliss,  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Sel.  IVks.  III.  422  [pei]  were  translate  to  felow^ 
schippe  and  dwellyng  wib  Gods.  01400  Cm.  Myst.  (1841) 
i61han  Cryst  them  ovyrtok.  .And  walkyd  in  felachep  fforth 
with  hem  too.  i«s  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  144  But  fallow- 
schip  of  ony  bot  thame  sell.  161 1  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  3  The 
end  and  reward  of  the  studie  [of  Scripture  being)  fellowship 
with  the  Saints.  1746-7  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  12  Who 
admits  us  to  a  fellowship  with  himself.  1871  MACDUFP 
Mem.  Patmos  ii.  23  Since  John  had  last  held  visible  fellow, 
ship  with  his  Redeemer. 

to.    Sexual    intercourse.       More  fully  fleshlv 
fellowship,    Obs. 

is. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  271  pe  fende  . .  fallen  in  fela^schyp 
vith  hem  on  folken  wyse.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvii.  77 
When  bai  will  hafe  felischepe  of  men.  c  1450  Merlin  j  We 
be  made  . .  to  haue  counfort  and  ioye  of  mannes  felishep. 
I4SO-I530  Myrr.  our  Latiyc  191  He  flcdde  the  flesshely 
felyshyp  of  hys  wyfe. 

4.  -COMMUNION  3.  To  give  the  rig/it  hand  of 
fellowship  (after  Gal.  ii.  9)  :  to  acknowledge  a 
person  as  entitled  to  communion  ;  also  transf. 
tln  several  Protestant  denominations,  a  literal  giving  '  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  '  by  some  representative  person  is 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  admitting  a  person  to  church- 
membership,  and  of  the  ordination  or  induction  of  a 
minister. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gal.  ii.  9  James  and  Cephas  . .  and  John  . . 
;auen  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  rijt  hondis  of  felowschip. 
IS39  CKANMER  ibid.,  Ryght  handes  of  that  felouschippe.  1611 
BIBLE  ibid..  Right  handes  of  fellowship,  a  1640  WINTHROI- 
Nctu  Eng.  (1853)  I.  215  The  elder  desired  of  the  churches 
that.,  they  would  give  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
1661  BRAMHALL  Just  I'ind.  i.  3  They  haue  separated  them- 
selues..from  the  fellowship  of  their  own  Sisters.  1809-10 
COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)57,  I  will  honour  and  hold  forth 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  every  individual  who,  etc. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  64  He  shall  receive  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship. 

6.  The  spirit  of  comradeship;  friendliness.  Good 
fellowship  (parasynthetically) :  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  a  '  good  fellow '.  So,  bad  fellowship. 
t  Of  fellowship :  out  of  friendly  feeling. 

c  1370  CHAUCER  Troyhts  n.  157  He  .  .wher  hym  lyst,  best 
felawship  can  To  such  as  hym  thinkith  able  to  thrive.  1462 
Paston  Lett.  No.  445  II.  95  Hertely  thankyng  you.  .of  the 
ielysnipp  that  my  cosyn  your  sonne  shewid  unto  me.  1463 
Bury  Wills  (Camden)  36  My  beedys  of  ieet.  .for  remember- 
aunce  of  old  good  felashipp.  1570  NORTH  Donfs  Mar. 
P/tilos.  ii.  (1888)  117  First  of  fellowship  heare  me  but  foure 
wordes.  1604  JAS.  I  Counlerbl.  (Arb.)  in  It  is  become  .. 
a  point  of  good  fellowship.  1670  MAYNWARINC  Vita  Sana 
vi.  67  Drink  for  necessity,  not  for  bad  fellowship.  1818 
SHELLEY  Rosalind  4-  Helex  121  The  birds  ..  with  fearless 
fellowship  . .  round  him  wheel.  1837  W.  IRVING  Caft. 
Bonnevillt  II.  86  The  rival  companies  ..  prosecuted  their 
journey  in  great  good  fellowship.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT 
Kotnola  (18801  I.  2  There  must  still  be  fellowship,  .for  him 
among  the  inheritors  of  his  birthplace. 

tb.  collect.    Good fellowship  =  'good  fellows'. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vn.  (1703)  II.  225  Wilmot .. 

was.  .much  belov'd  by  all  the  good  fellowship  of  the  Army. 

6.  A   body   of  fellows  or  equals ;  a   company. 

Now  rare  (arch.). 

c  1290  .9.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  27/23  A  felaujschipe  of  quoynte 
Men.  a  1300  Cnrsor  M.  14249  (Cott.)  Jesus,  .was  cummen 
. .  Wit  his  felauscip  bat  he  ledd.  c  1350  Will.  Paltrne  1317 
But  feibli  his  felachipe  forb  wib  him  he  hadde.  (1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  32,  I  was  of  hir  felawschipe  anon,  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  ix.  34  losue  and  Caleph  and  baire  fely- 
schepe  come  first.  1471  Sm  J.  PASTON  in  Lett.  No.  675 
III.  15  Sir  Thomas  Fulffbrthe  is  goon  owt  off  Sceyntewarye 
and  a  gret  ffelaschyp  fiettchyd  hym.  1535  COVERDALE  Isa. 
xhv.  10  Beholde  all  the  felashippe  of  them  must  be  brought 
to  confucion.  1549  Bk.  Coin.  Prayer,  Te  Deum,  The  goodly 
felowship  (L.  namerta]  of  the  Prophetes.  1640  YORKE 
Union  Hon.  27  With  his  sonne  the  young  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  a  very  noble  fellowship.  1742  BAILEY,  Fellowship,  a 
-0mPany'  l879.BuT9«ER  &  'L^G  Odyssey  160  He  went 


scattered  on  the  ocean. 

t  b.  A  body  of  armed  men.   Oos. 
c!3&>  SirFerumt.  5313  A.  .takeb  til  hym  scheld  &  sperre 
V    """I,  felasch'P  ne  tak=P  he  non.     1467  MARC.  PASTON  in 


first  company. 


hip, 


ings' 
his 


FELLOWSHIP. 


f  c.  The  crew  of  a  vessel,   Obs. 

1466  Mann.  <$•  Honseh.  Exf>.  169  My  lorde.  .safe,  .to  tliu 
felschepe  of  the  Kervel.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  \,  vi.  158 
Thi  schippis  and  fallowschip  on  the  samyn  wise. 

d.  In  the  EucharUtic  service,  the  words  cum 
onini  militia  cxlcstis  cxercitus  have  from  an  early 
date  been  rendered  '  with  all  the  holy  fellowship  of 
heaven ' ;  possibly  with  some  allusion  to  6  b. 

1389  in  Kng.  Gilds  (1870)  116  In  honr  of ihesu  crist.  .and  p.1 
the  holy  felichipe  of  heuen.  c  1450  Bidding  Prayer  in.  in 
Lay  Folks  Afass  Bk.  71  All  be  feir  falychyp  pat  is  in  heuen. 
1583  STAN YHUKST  ,4 <v/r/£  in.  (Arb.)  90  Al  the  hcunly  feloship 
from  the  earth  such  a  monster  abandon. 

fe.  An  ordinary  meal  or  entertainment  for  a 
company  or  household.  Obs. 

1494  Hoiisch.  Ord.  121  As  for  the  Shrove  Thursday  at  night 
there  longeth  none  estate  to  be  kepte,  but  onely  a  fellow- 
shippe. 

7.  A  guild,  corporation,  company.     Now  rare. 
Fellowship  of  Porters  :  see  nb.. 

1515  SIR  R.  jERNEGANinStrype  Eccl.Mem.  I.  App.  vii.isThe 
same  passport  maybe  sent,  .to  the  Master  of  the  fellowship. 
1523  Act  14-15  Hen.  /'"///,  c.  2  AH  wardens  and  maisters 
of  felowshyppes  of  all  and  euery  such  handle  craftes.  1560 
Grant  of  City  of  Lond.  i  Feb.  in  Entick  London  (ij6f>)  IV. 
228  Being  freemen  of  this  city  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
stationers.  1622  MISSELDEN  Free  Trade  (ed.  2)  74  That  . . 
fellowship  of  the  Merchants  Adventurers  of  England.  1692 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2799/4  ^r-  Thomas  Johnson  Clerk  to  the 
Fellowship  of  Carmen.  1740  in  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  i. 
ix.  43  Any  subject  . .  hath  a  right  to  be  made  free  of  the 
said  fellowship.  1819  E.  MACKENZIE  Hist.  Newcastle  (1827) 
706  note.  Waits,  or  Musicians,  were  an  ancient  fellowship. 

trans/.  <7  1626  Br.  ANDREWES  Senn.  (1661)700  A  fellow- 
ship or  Society,  which  is  called  the  fellowship  or  corporation 
of  the  Gospell. 

fb,  collect.  The  members  of  a  corporation  or 
guild.  Obs. 

c:  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xi.  35  (Add.  MS.)  His  felishipp  put  out 
his  eyen.  1513  Act  5  Hen.  K///,  c.  6  The  Wardens  and 
felisshippe  of  the  crafte  . .  of  Surgeons  enfraunchesid  in  the 
Citie  of  London.  1571  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford 
335  The  Master  Wardens  . .  and  Fellowship  of  the  sayde 
occupation.  1649  Lawfulness*:  Present  Govt.  9  The  Mayor 
of  London  and  his  Fellowship  received  him. 

C.  In  wider  sense :  An  association  or  union  of 
any  kind  ;  also  a  brotherhood,  fraternity. 

1541  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  246/1  Wee  beleeue  . .  that  holy 
church  is  a  communion  or  felowshyp  of  holy  men.  1683  in 
Faithful  Contendings  (1780)  59  It  was  desired  that  every 
one  of  the  fellowships  that  sends  Commissioners,  .would  be 
conscientious  in  choosing  of  them.  1775  JOHNSON  West. 
Islands  Wks.  X.  424  Land  is  sometimes  leased  to  a  small 
fellowship.  1847  MRS.  A.  KERR  Hist.  Servia  x.  191  The 
peaceful  fellowships  in  villages  . .  had  also  the  right.  1861 
MILL  Utilit.  v.  90  A  person's  fitness  to  exist  as  one  of  the 
fellowship  of  human  beings.  1883  O.  B.  FKOTHINGHAM  in 
Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  2381  The  public,  -gave  to  the 
Httle  fellowship  the  name  of  the  '  Transcendental  Club '. 
1889  Lux  Mundi  iv.  (1890)  178  Building  up  a  new  cosmo- 
politan fellowship. 

8.  The  position  or  dignity,  or  the  emoluments,  of  a 
'fellow'  in  a  college,  university,  learned  society,  etc. 

1536  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  42  §  i  in  Oxf.  $•  Camb.  Enactm. 
13  The  said  ..  Chauntries,  free  Chapelle  Felowshippes, 
Scolershippes.  1631  T.  POWELL  Tom  All  Trades  148  In 
some  Colledges  the  Fellowship  follows  the  Scholarship. 
a  1674  CLARENHON  Hist.  Reb.  x.  (1704)  III.  56  They  placed 
..such  other  of  the  same  leven  in  the  Fellowships.  1808 
Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  271  He  had  it  in  contemplation,  .to  offer 
himself  a  candidate  for  a  fellowship  in  the  London  College 
of  Physicians.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  iv.  57  The 
proposal  to  commute  fellowships  into  scholarships. 

•fb.  collect.  The  body  of  'fellows'  in  a  college 
or  university ;  the  society  constituted  by  the 
'fellows'.  Obs. 

1480  Bury  Wills  (1850)  58  The  seid  maisf,  precedent,  or 
reuler,  and  phelaschep  of  the  scid  collage.  1567  in  Gutch 
Coll.  Cur.  II.  278  The  said  Richard  Barber,  .shall  call  the 
whole  fellowship  then  present  within  the  College  together. 
1710  HEARNE  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  53  Any  one 
that  ever  entered  that  Fellowship.  1796  MORSE  Anter. 
Geo%,  I.  437  Adjudging  and  conferring  degrees,  which  ex- 
clusively belongs  to  the  fellowship  as  a  learned  faculty. 

9.  Arith.  The  process  by  which  a  partner's  share 
of  gain  or  loss  is  determined  in  proportion  to  his 
share  of  the  capital. 

1561  RECORDS  Gr.  Aries  Yj,  Thus  you  are  . .  sufficiently 
instructed  in  the  rule  of  felowship.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc. 
\.  xii.  (ed.  7)  36  This  is  to  be  wrought  according  to  the  Rule 
of  fellowship.  1661  HODDER  Arithmetick  148  The  Rule  of 
Fellowship  without  time.  1695  ALINGHAM  Geont,  Epit.  66 
This  Tkeo,  helps  to  demonstrate  the  Rule  of  Fellowship. 
1806  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  120  Fellowship  is  either 
Single  or  Double.  1859  BARN.  SMITH  Arith.  <$•  Algebra 
(ed.  6)  508  Fellowship  or  Partnership. 

10.  //.  Short  for  Fellowship-porters.     (See  n  b.) 
1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  vi,  The  Fellowships  don't  want 

you  at  all. 

11.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  (sense  7)  as  fellowship- 
merchant  ;    (sense  8)   as  fellowship-examination, 
'honour \   also,  fellowship-meeting,  an  associa- 
tion formed  for  the  purpose  of  religious  converse. 


of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  1679  J.  FINLAY  in 
Cloud  of  Witnesses  11810)  185, 1  bear  my  testimony  to  the 
*fellowship  meetings  of  the  Lord's  people.  1806  FORSYTH 
Beauties  Scot.\\\.  176  All  the  fellowship-meetings  of  the 
parish  of  Cambuslang  assembled.  1485  Act  i  Hen.  K/7,  c. 
3  §  i  No  proteccion  be.  .allowed  in  the  Courte  before  the. . 
Felishipp  merchauntes  of  the  Staple  at  Calais. 
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b.  Fellowship  porter,  a  member  of  the  '  fellow- 
ship '  of  the  Porters  of  Billingsgate,  a  guild  having 
certain  monopolies  in  the  City  of  London;  seequots. 

There  was  also  a  Guild  of  Fellowship  Porters  in  Edinburgh, 
whojoined  the  Trone-men  in  1694  (Walford  Hist,  Gilds  87). 

1620  Draft  Act  Common  Council  5  Oct.  in  Acts  %•  Rep. 
Com.  Council  (Guildhall  Lib.)  No.  4  That  the  Company  and 
(fellowship  of  Porters  of  Billingsgate,  .shall,  .continue  to  be 
from  henceforth  one  Company  or  Brotherhood.  1681 
DELAUNE  State  of  London  341  The  Porters  of  London  are 
of  two  sorts,  i.  Ticket  Porters  .  .  2.  Fellowship  Porters. 
To  these  belong  the  .  .  landing,  housing,  carrying  or  recarry- 
Ing  all  measurable  Goods,  as  Corn,  Salt,  Coals,  &c.  1854 
Rep.  Par  I.  Coinin.  Corporation  of  London  23  The  Fellow- 
ship of  Porters,  which  exists  as  a  separate  body,  created  by 
an  Act  of  Common  Council.  No  person  can  be  admitted  as 
a  Fellow  of  this  body  who  is  not  free  of  the  City  of  London. 
1890  Daily  News  18  July  7/2  The  complainant  is  a  fellow- 
ship porter. 


. 

Fellowship 


[f.  prec.  sb.] 


1  1.  trans.  To  unite  in  fellowship  ;  to  connect 
or  associate  (a  person  or  thing)  with  or  to  another  ; 
rejl.  to  enter  into  companionship.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCEK  Boeth.  n.  yi.  53  Contrarious  binges  ne 
ben  not  wont  to  ben  yfelawshiped  togidres.  1382  WYCLIF 
Gen,  xxvi.  7  She  was  to  hym  felowshipte  thur?  mariage. 
c  1440  Secrees  182  Twoo  men  bat  felawschipped  hem  to 
gedre  in  a  way.  1491  CAXTON  VitasPatr.  (W.  de  W.  1495) 
i.  xlix.  p8a/i  They  can  not  be  compatyble  ne  felyshypped 
wyth  the  other.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Conrtyer 
Yy  ivb,  To  felowship  him  self,  .with  men  of  the  best  sort. 

t  2.   To  accompany.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  \\,  iii.  121  Grete  peyne  felawshipeb 
and  folwej?  hem.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  405/1,  I  shal  yet 
felawship  the  unto  the  gate. 

3.  To  admit  to  fellowship,  enter  into  fellowship 
with.     Now  only  in  religious  use. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxxiv.  135  (Harl,  MS.)  Then  pes  seynge 
hir  sistris  alle  in  acorde..she  tumid  ayene..then  pes  was 
felashipid  among  hem.  a  1860  Eclectic  Rev.  (Worcester), 
Whom  he  had  openly  fellowshipped.  1882  A.  MAHAN 
Antobiog.  xi.  242  A  charity  which  fellowshipped  anything. 

4.  intr.  To  join  in  fellowship  ;  to  associate  with. 
Now  only  in  religious  use,  and  chiefly  U.S. 

c  1410  LOVE  Bonaveni.  Mirr*  Ivi.  (Gibbs  MS.)  Oure  lorde 
Jesu  came..  and  felischippede  with  hem.  1472  in  Surtees 
Misc.  (1890)  26  Derrick  his  lepere,  &  his  not  abyll  to  felychep 
emange  the  pepell.  1561  T.  HOBY  Castiglione's  Conrtyer 


I.  G. 

freely 


.  . 

A  Sij  b,  Like  maye  fellowship,  .with  his  like. 
BUTLER  Bible-Work  II.  109  He  [Peter]  fellowshipt 
with  Gentile  believers.     1886  Chr.  Life  i  May,  He  never 
fellowshipped  with  any  of  our  churches. 

Hence  Fe'llowshipping  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of 
forming  a  fellowship  ;  in  quot.  cotter,  as  the  alleged 
proper  term  for  a  company  of  yeomen. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vj  a,  A  ffelishippyng  of  yomen. 

Fe:llow-SO'ldier.  One  who  fights  under  the 
same  standard  as  another  ;  a  companion-in-arms. 

I5*&~34  TINDALE  Phil.  ii.  25  Epaphroditus  .  .  my.  .felowe 
soudier.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  70  Come,  fellow 
Souldior,  make  thou  proclamation.  1777  W.  ROBERTSON 
Hist.  Anter.  (1783)  II.  244  To  avoid  the  imputation  of 
cowardice  from  their  fellow-soldiers.  1882  J.  TAYLOR  Sc. 
Covenatiters  161  He  met  with  his  former  fellow-soldier. 

t  Felly,  a.  Obs.    [f.  FELL  a.  +  -LY*.]   =FBLL. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  17  The  felliest  folke  that  ever 
Antichrist  found.  1749  Exile's  Lament,  in  Jacobite  Songs 
fy  Ballads  (1887)  263  Driven  by  fortune's  felly  spite. 

Felly  (fe-li),  adv.  Forms  :  3  fellik,  4  fellely, 
4-5  fellich(e,  (4  fell  liche,  fellyche),  4-6  felli(e, 
(6  fellye),4-felly.  Compar.  4  fellaker.  [f.  FELL 
a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  fell  manner. 

1.  Fiercely,  cruelly,  harshly  ;  with  deadly  ma- 
lignity or  destructive  effect. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4143  (Cott.)  Ful  fellik  bai  a-gain  answard, 
'Quar-for  suld  we  of  oght  be  ferd?'  a  1340  HAMPOLE 
Psalter  Ixxvii.  53  Temptacioun  bat  felly  smytes  be  hertes 
of  foles.  1340  Ayenb.  174  pe  more  he  him  smit  be  more 
fellaker  :  huanne  he  him  yzigj*  onlosti  and  sleauuol.  c  1440 
Caw.  $  Gol.  576  The  feght  sa  felly  thai  fang.  1481  CAXTON 
Reynard  (Arb.)  89  The  kyng  hier  saith  so  felly,  that  my 
fadre  nor  I  dyde  hym  neuer  good.  1555  WATKKMAN 
Fardle  Fattens  u.  yiii.  179  The  more  thei  haue,  the  fellier 
gnaweth  their  longing.  1566  DKANT  Horace'  Sat.  n.  iii, 
With  feuer  quartayne,  felly  toste.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of 
Soul  i.  n.  xxvii,  The  hearts  do  ne're  agree  But  felly  one  an- 
other do  upbray.  1748  THOMSON  Cast,  fndol.  n.  xliii,  He  sat 
him  felly  down  and  gnaw'd  his  bitter  nail.  1802  G.  COLMAN 
Br.  Grins,  Knt.  fy  Friar  i.  liii,  In  the  Field,  where  late  he 
fought  so  felly.  1811  SCOTT  Don  Roderick  li,  Never  hath 
the  harp  of  minstrel  rung  Of  faith  so  felly  proved,  so  firmly 
true  I  1866  READE  Griffith  Gaunt  xxv,  He  tore  the  purse 
out  of  Leonard's  hand  :  then  seized  him  felly  by  the  throat. 
b.  f  Bitterly,  keenly  ;  terribly  (obs.}  ;  hence 
dial,  exceedingly. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  x.  479  He  wes  Woundit  so  felly  in 
the  face,  That  he  wes  dredand  of  his  lif.  Ibid.  xvi.  217 
Thai  war  so  felly  fleyit  thar  That  [etc.],  a  1400-50  Alex- 
ander -$4,-]  Oure  mody  kyng  of  Messedone.  .Seis  bairn  faile 
so  ethfully  and  felly  was  greued.  1583  STANYHURST  Aeneis 
u.  (Arb.)  58  They  clymb,  in  lefthand,  with  shields,  tools 
fellye  rebating.  1807  J.  STAGG  Poems  37  They  ran  .  .  Till 
a'  war  felly  spent. 

1  2.  Craftily,  cunningly,  artfully.   Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Jfott.  ix.  4  Thei  that  dwelten  in  Gabaon  .  . 
fellich  thenkynge,  token  to  hem  meetis  [etc.].  1387  TREVISA 
Hjgdeii  (Rolls)  II.  317  Perfore  he  bybou$t  hym  felliche  and 
gilefulliche  to  bere  a  doun  be  children  of  Israel,  c  1400 
Beryn  311  With  half  a  sclepy  eye  pourid  fellich  vndir  hir 
hood.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Laaye  44  The  more  effectuall  .  . 
that  prayer  is  .  .  the  more  felly  .  .  laboureth  the  malycyous 
enemy  to  lette  it. 


FELON. 

Felly  (i "fli,,  v.  dial,    [variant  of  FALLOW  zi.2] 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yarksk.  Closs.,  Felly,  to  break  up  a 
fallow.  1876  Wittily  Gloss.,  Felly,  to  break  up  the  fallow 
ground,  to  plough  up  the  stubble  before  sowing  the  crop. 

Felly,  alternative  form  of  FELLOE. 

II  Peio-de-SO  (k--\o  di  sr)  PI.  felones-,  felos- 
de-se.  [Anglo- Lat./e/J  FELON,  de  se  of  himself.] 

1.  One  who  '  deliberately  puts  an  end  to  his  own 
existence,  or  commits  any  unlawful  malicious  act, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  his  own  death '  (Black- 
stone). 

ft  1250  BRACTON  in.  n.  xxxi,  Eodem  modo  quo  quis  felo- 
niam  facere  possit  interficiendo  alium,  ita  feloniam  facere 
possit  interficiendo  seipsum.  quaj  quidem  felonia  dicitur 
fieri  de  seipso.]  i6§l  G.  W.  tr.  CffiueFs  Inst.  124  He  that 
murders  himself,  is  by  us  tearmed  Felo  de  se.  1689 
HICKERINCILI.  Modest  ln(j.  iv.  30  How  desperately  they 
stabb  themselves,  and  are  Felones  lie  se.  1814  BYRON  in 
Moore  Life  (1875)  421  That  '  felo  de  se  '  who  . .  Walk'd  out 
of  his  depth  and  was  lost  in  a  calm  sea.  1874  G.  W.  DASENT 
Haifa  Life  I.  85  Dick  . .  pronounced  him  . .  to  be,  in  fact, 
felo  de  se. 

b.  fig. 

1678  Lively  Orac.  iii.  40  Making  their  Natures  a  kind  of 
felo  de  se  to  prompt  the  destroying  itself.  1704  E.  WARD 
Dissenting  Hypocrite  34  That  Church  is  Moderate  and 
Easy  T'  excess,  which  would  be  Felo  de  se.  1749  FIELDING 
Tom  Jones  VIII.  xiv,  That  Protestants  . .  should  be  . .  such 
Felos  de  se,  I  cannot  believe  it.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Cotmn. 
II.  31  This  modus  is  felo  de  se  and  destroys  itself.  1840 
DE  QUINCEY  Style  Wks.  1862  X.  164  A  man  who  [etc.]  . . 
would  be  a  madman  and  a  felo-de-se,  as  respected  his  reliance 
upon  that  doctrine. 

attrib.  1826  Eiiin.  Rev.  XLV.  171  This  felo  de  se  system. 
C.  In  etymological  nonce-use  (see  quot.) 

1670  CLARENDON  Ess.  Tracts  (1727)  198  He  is  literally 
felo  de  se,  who  deprives  and  robs  himself  of  that  which  no 
body  but  himself  can  rob  him  of. 

2.  A  case  to  which  the  verdict  '  felo  de  se '  is 
appropriate ;  self-murder,  suicide. 

1771  E.  LONG  Trial  of  Dog  '  Porter'  in  Hone  Every-day 
Bk.  II.  205  Your  worships  should  incline  to  deem  it  a  felo 
de  se.  1840  HOOD  Up  tlm  Rhine  202  Werther,  who  brought 

felo-de-se  into  vogue.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  I.  45 
The  '  crowner's  quest '  had  pronounced  the  wretched 
creature  guilty  of  felo-de-se. 

Felon  (fe'lffa),  a.  and  sb.^  Forms :  o.  3-5 
feloun(e,  -un(e,  4-6  felown;e,  Sc.  feUouu(e, 
5  felone,  (feleyn),  6-8  fellon(e,  3-  felon.  0. 
(in  adj.  only)  4-5  felo(u  ns  ;  cf.  felunsly  s  v. 
FELONLY.  [a.  OF.  felon  adj.  and  sb.  =Pr.  felon, 

felhon,fellon  adj.,  Vrp.fellon,  \\..fellone  adj.  and  sb. 
:— vulgar  L.  *fdlon-em.  From  its  foimation,  the 
word  must  have  been  originally  a  sb.,fel(i—fe-llo'), 
whence  FELL  a.,  being  the  subj.  case,  and  felon 
(:—fello-n-)  the  obj.  case ;  but  so  far  as  documentary 
evidence  goes,  both  forms  were  indiscriminately 
used  in  OF.  as  adj.,  and  the  recorded  subst.  use  of 
the  latter  is  derivative.  The  curious  Eng.  form 

felouns  adj.  may  perh.  be  due  (like  fiers  FIERCE) 
to  the  -s  of  the  nom.  case  in  OF.  (in  this  instance 
a  product  of  analogy). 

The  ultimate  etymology  is  uncertain.  Of  the  many  con- 
jectures proposed:  the  most  probable  is  that  fellone-m  is 


popular  mind).     In  supporl 

may  be  pointed  out  that  the  sb.  has  had  the  senses  of  '  an 
envenomed  sore '  and  '  cholera  '  (see  FELON  sb.'1) ;  moreover, 


painful '.  Of  the  other  suggestions  that  have  been  made  the 
most  plausible  is  perhaps  that  of  Prof.  R.  Atkinson  of  Dublin, 
that  fello  was  originally  a  term  of  obscene  abuse,  f.  "L.fellare 
as  used  in  a  peculiar  sense  by  Martial  and  Catullus.  Some 
scholars  think  \}\a&  fello  is  from  OHG.  *fillo,  an  unrecorded 
derivative  of fillen  to  scourge  (cf.  med.L.yfffo  rascal);  others 
have  sought  to  connect  it  with  the  obscure  second  element  in 
the  OE.  words  wzlfel  (from  mxl  carnage ;  occurring  only 
once,  as  an  epithet  of  the  raven)  and  xlfxle,  eolfelo  (usually 
supposed  to  be  from  eal  all ;  only  twice,  as  an  epithet  of 
dttor  poison).  The  mod.Da./atf  horrible,  disgusting,  has 
also  been  compared  ;  the  MDu.yt/  is  adopted  from  Fr.  The 
Celtic  words  often  cited  are  out  of  the  question  ;  the  OF. 
word  cannot  have  come  from  Wales  or  Ireland,  and  Gaulish 
appears  not  to  have  possessed  the  soundy" ;  the  Welsh  Jf  and 
the  Irish _/"do  not  correspond  etymologically.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  persons  and  animals,  their  actions,  feelings, 
etc. :  Cruel,  fierce,  terrible ;  wicked,  base.  Now 
poet. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1160  (Cott.)  Quen  felauscipe  . .  Mought 
te  drau  fra  felon  dede.  Ibid.  5896  (Cott.)  It  become  a 
worme  felon.  1375  BARBOUH  Bruce  i.  47  Enwy,  that  is  ta 
feloune.  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  liii.  205  So  bigan 
they  to  smyte  amonge  their  felon  enmyes.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  xin.  i.  95  Hys  felloun  fa  is  kylht  thus.  1549  Cotitpl. 
Scot.  Prol.  14  Fechtand  be  fellone  forse.  ?  a  1550 
Freiris  of  Berwik  553  in  Dunbar^s  Poems  (1893)  303 
With  that  Symone  a  felloun  flap  lait  He.  1575  J.  STILL 
Gamm.  Carton  I.  iii.  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  III.  179  Perchance 
some  felon  spirit  may  haunt  our  house  indeed.  1687 
DRYDEN  Hind  %  P.  in.  ri7o  Courtesies  . .  No  gratitude  in 
felon  minds  beget.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  w.  712  Vain  shews 
of  love  to  veil  his  felon  hate.  1735  THOMSON  Liberty^  IV. 
1189  The  felon  undermining  Hand  Of  dark  Corruption. 
1813  BYRON  Giaour  6^^  The  steel  Which  taught  the  felon 
heart  to  feel.  1855  SINGLETON  1'irgil  I.  33  Both  gods  and 
stars  the  mother  felon  calls. 
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B.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  9973  (Trin.)  Mary  mayden  . .  stondeb 
for  shelde  &  targe  ajeines  alle  cure  felouns  foo.  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xi.  39  Tho  felons  folke  [Jewes]  Sir,  first  was  fonn  In 
kyng  Pharo  ;oure  fadyr  dayse.  a  1450  Ktit.  de  la  Tour  14 
Curtesye . .  aught  to  refraine  felons  proude  herte  of  man  and 


b.  trans/.  Of  things  and  places :  Savage,  wild  ; 
(of  weapons)  murderous. 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1446  Wib  a  spere  feloun  He  smot  him  in 
be  side,  f  1450  Merlin  269  It  semed  by  her  armes  that  thei 
were  come  from  felon  place.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  iv.  x.  19 
And  felloun  stormis  of  ire  gan  hir  to  schaik.  1566  DRANT 
Horace'  Sat.  vii.  D  vj  b,  The  fellone  tongue  of  Rupilie  1637 
MILTON  Lycidas  91  He  asked,  .the  felon  winds.  What  hard 
mishap  had  doomed  this  gentle  swain  ?  1781  COWPER  Truth 
445  Often  unbelief. .  Flies  to  the  tempting  pool,  or  felon  knife, 
i  1800  K.  WHITE  Lett.  (1837)  204  To  snatch  the  victim  from 
thy  felon  wave.  1814  SCOTT  Massacre  Glencoe  26  The  hand 
that  mingled  in  the  meal,  At  midnight  drew  the  felon  steel. 

t  c.  Angry,  sullen.   Obs. 


fei 


Like  a  woone. .  incensd,  with  lellon  fasting  i 
t  2.  Brave,  courageous,  sturdy.   Obs. 
1375  BARBOUR  Brace  vm.  454  He  wes  bath  joung,  stout, 
ind  felloun.     1396  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot,   n 
(1887)  131  Fergus  . .  is  namet  first  King  of  Scottis  . .  for  his 
felloune  fortitude. 

f3.  'Terribly' great, 'tremendous',  huge.  Sc.  Obs. 
c  1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  74  The  man . .  was  in  an  felloun 
fray.  1313  DOUGLAS  jKneis  v.  iii.  30  The  busteus  barge, 
yclepit  Chimera  Gyas  with  felloun  fard  furth  brocht  alswa 
1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  xxxvii,  With  ane 
fellon  stoure.  c  1570  Sat.  Poems  Reform,  xx.  25  In  felloun 
feir  at  me  thay  speir.  a  1603  POL  WART  Fly  ting- m.  Mont- 
gomerie  208  Fore  store  of  lambes  and  lang-tailde  wedders 
In  fellon  flockes. 

1 4.  With  sense  derived  from  the  sb.  :  Feloniously 
acquired,  stolen.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1631  FULLER  David's  Hainoiis  Sinne  xix.  (D.)  Whose 
greedy  pawes  with  fellon  goods  were  found. 

B.  sb.  1 

tl.  A  vile  or  wicked  person,  a  villain,  wretch, 
monster.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  Devil  or  an 
evil  spirit.  Obs. 

«  1300  Cursor  M.  11481  (Gott.)  Herodes,  bat  fals  feloune. 
Ibid.  12982  (&8tt.) '  Ne  seis  bu  noght ',  said  be  felune.  1340 
Ayenb.  29  pe  uour  werreres  bet  )>e  feloun  heb.  a  1400 
Octoman  943  He  . .  bad  hym  fynd  a  champioun  To  feyght 
with  that  foule  feloun.  1483  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  100  The 
Inrush  men  ben  moche  felons.  1394  CAREW  Tatso  (1881) 
«5Sr*Jffi3  o  his  made  rage  tempereth.  1697  DRYDEN 
^irg.  SEneid  vi.  804  He,  the  King  of  Heav'n. .  Down  to  the 
deep  Abyss  the  flaming  Felon  strook.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of 
Isles  in  xxiv,  Yet  sunk  the  felon's  moody  ire  Before  Lord 
Konald  s  glance  of  fire. 

1 2.  In  good  sense  :  A  brave  man,  a  warrior. 
Obs.  rare. 

a  1400-30  Alexander  819*  Fers  felons  with  hym  fancez  & 
norens  enowe. 

3.  Law.  One  who  has  committed  felony 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9668  Al  bat  be  felon  hath,  be 
kmgesit  is.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xi.  240  f>auh  be  fader 
be  a  frankelayne  and  for  a  felon  be  hanged,  c  1460  Play 
Sacra,,,.  505  Hold  prestly  [?]  on  thys  feleyn  &  falte  bynd 
him  to  a  poste.  1467  m  Eng.  Gilds  (:87o)  389  Mansleers, 

Tt,  .3  A  |tlare\  IS26  Pi'f'  PerS'  <W-  <»  W.  1531.  301 
They  dyd  leade  the  bounden  as  they  do  theues  or  felons 
-57S  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  ,58  RaUi  the  felon  thjt  brake 
Maister  Askewe  house.  139,  SHAKS.  Rom.  f,  Jul.  v.  iii.  60 
I  do  . .  apprehend  thee  for  a  Fellon  here.  1683  Col.  jiec. 
fcnnsylv.  I.  72  It  was  proposed  that  no  fellons  be  broueht 
into  this  Contrey  1728  POPE  Dune.  I.  281  With  less 
r  \v\  makes  felons  scaPe-  V*  BURKE  Regie. 
ia"ac  n*  ,3lS  A  5anS  of  fc'ons  and  murderers' 

cry  as  a"  felon  fo^  S'slffiS.  Pe&^fM.  R^tc 
Hrra'pfoclaimsSthe'F™"r,<:F'f"  '"'  j68  ?i\ch  s™"di"g 


1.  A  small  abscess  or  boil,  an  inflamed  sore. 
[?  c  1116  RADULPHUS  Ef.  ad  Elyenscs  in  Ada  SS.  V.  (1867 1 
468  Morbus,  (]uem  vulgo  fellonem  nuncupant,  felle  suo  viroso 
me  miserum  graviter  occupavit.  (The  disease,  described  in 
absurdly  bombastic  terms,  seems  to  have  been  a  scrofulous 
;  swelling  of  the  neck.)]  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Coax.  2995 
Kylles  and  felouns  and  apostyms.  14. .  Lat.  Eng.  I7oc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  564  Antrctx,  the  felon.  14. .  Pict.  Voc.  ibid. 
,  791  Hec  Antrax,  a  felun,  bleyn.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  154/2 
Felone,  soore,  antrajc.  1347  BOORDE  Brer.  Health  xxiv. 
15  b,  In  Englyshe  it  is  named  a  Felon,  and  is  lyke  a  Car- 
bocle.  1689  MOYLE  Sea  Ckyrurg.  n.  xxv.  80  To  ripen  these 
Boyles  and  Felons  apply  this  Cataplasme.  1740  BERKELEY 
Let.  Wks.  i87I  IV.  263  What  you  call  a  felon  is  called  in 
the  books  a  phlegmon.  1826  J.  WILLIAMS  Last  Legacy  ii 
Felons. .  or  any  such  tumor  on  the  hands  or  feet  or  elsewhere. 
1880  K.  Cornwall  Gloss.,  Fellon,  inflammation. 

b.  esp.  A  whitlow  under  or  near  the  nail  of  a 
finger  or  toe. 

1378  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  Ixix.  747  The  felons  or  noughtie 

(    sores  which  rise  about  the  toppes  of  toes  and  fingers.     1667 

SIR  W.  WILLOUGHBY  in  Lauderdale Papers (1885)  II.  xx.  28, 

I  am  trubled  . .  w"  an  effeminate  desease  called  a  fTellon  on 

my  fore  finger.     1746  HOWELL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  228 

The  Fellon,  or  worst  kind   of  Whitflow.      1874  HARDY 

Maiiding  Crowd  xxxii,  He's  had  that  felon  upon  his  finger. 

2.  With  reference  to  animals  :  a.  in  prec.  sense, 

b.  (see  quot.  1855'. 

<ri43o  Bk.  Hawkyng  in  Kel.  Ant.  I.  301  A  wykked  felone 
is  swolle  of  such  maner  coverte  that  no  man  may  it  hele, 
i «  'he  hawkc  schal  not  dye-  >59S  MARKHAM  Bk.  St. 
Aloans  i.  23  If  your  hawke  haue  a  felon  swolne  on  her. 
1748  tr;,  £'•? etilts  D"t<"ip-  Horses  62  He  will  have  Fellons 
or  small  Biles  in  his  Back.  1842  C.  W.  JOHNSON  farmer's 
hncycl.,  Felon  . .  In  farriery,  a  term  for  a  sort  of  inflamma- 
tion in  animals,  similar  to  that  of  whitlow  in  the  human 
subject.  1833  ROBINSON  Whitty  Gloss.,  Fellon.  the  soreness 
ot  i a  cow  s  skin  from  cold  or  checked  perspiration. 
S.  attrib.  In  various  names  of  plants,  herbs,  etc., 
as  Felon-berry  (see  quot.  1715);  Felon-grass 
(a)  Impcratoria  Ostruthium  (?  miscalled  '  angelica '  j 
in  quot.  1824)  ;  (b)  Hellcborits  niger;  (c)  Geranium  ! 
Aofe^rtw««;Felon.herb(seequot.  1878);  Felon- 
weed,  Senecio  Jacobxa ;  Felon-wood,  (a)  Solarium 
Dulcamara;  (b)  Imperatoria  Ostruthium;  Felon- 
wort  (see  quot.  1878). 

a  1715  BUDDLE  MS.  in  Britten  &  Holland  Plant-n.,  *FelIon- 
berry  Brymna  dtoica.  1824-80  JAMIESOK,  * Fellin-grass 
5w  PIan'cal|ed. Angelica.  1878  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND 
Plant.,,.,  Fellon  Grass.  Ibid.,  *  Fellon-herb,  (,)  Artemisia 
™'fant-.  (21  Hieracium  Pilosella.  1379  LANGHAM  Card. 
Health  (1633)  577  It  healeth  felons  . .  It  is  called  *fellon- 
«  ?i  l8??  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-,,.,  Fellon.-weed. 
1861  Miss  fmmfltttHr.fi.  IV.  70  (Woody  Nightshade 
or  Bittersweet) . .  The  plant  is  in  some  places  called  'Felon- 
wood.  1878  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n ,  Fellonwood. 
PHILLIPS  led.  Kersey),  *Felon«uort,  an  Herb.  1878 
BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Fellon-wort,  (i)  Solanum 

n</r?','!"''"  ' '  <2   £>"!l'a.mi">'t   >»*?'"*  •  •  (3)  Imferaloria. 
Ostrutluum  . .  14)  Geranium  Robertianum. 

f  eloness  (fe-lj5nes).  rare.  ff.  FELON  sb  '  + 
-ESS.]  A  female  felon. 

1843  BROWNING  Flight  Duchess,  His  mother's  yellowness. . 
When  she  heard  what  she  called  the  flight  of  the  feloness. 

t  F  elo-nian,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1,  ff.  FELON- Y  + 
-IAN.]  =  FELON. 

1594  1  GREENE  Selimus  Wks.  XIV.  266  These  are  some 
felomans,  that  seeke  to  rob  me. 

t  f  e'lonish,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FELON  + 
-ISH.]  =  FELON  a.  i. 

153° '  PALSGR.  312/2  Fell  or  fdoaysshe,/el<»aieitx 

felonious  (felw-nias),  a.     [f.  FELONY  +  -ous.l 

l.   V\  icked,  atrociously  criminal.     Cf.  FELON  a 
f  ELONOUS.     Now  chiefly  poet. 

I57S  )•  STILL  Gamm.  Gurton  in.  iii.  in  Hazl.  Dodslev  III 

felonk-usTal    X*  "lPf  Ca'  \nd  Chat'  and  Doctor^at   a 
lelonious  tale  did  tell,     ican  SKAK-S    ,  H,,,    ,sr   .. 


FELONY. 

l  55  b,  [They]  of  their  set  malice,  then,  &  their,  felonyously 
kylled  &  nmrthered  the  sayde  Richard  Hun.  1720  /'roc.  in 

'  Old Bniliy  •/  Dec.,  Feloniously  stealing  27  pound  weight  of 
Sugar.  1844  WILLIAMS  Real  Prof.  (1877)  i  No  man,  be  he 
ever  so  feloniously  disposed,  can  run  away  with  an  acre  of 
land.  1874  MOTLEY  Barncvcld  II.  xiv.  128  The  Cloister 
Church  had  been,  .surreptitiously  and  feloniously  seized 

tPe'lonly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  FELON  a.  + -LY -'.] 
In  a  'felon'  manner,  wickedly;  fiercely,  bitterly, 

I   cruelly,  severely,  also  in  weaker  sense,  grievously  ' 

"-W  c"rsor  M-  I2286  <C°K.)  Yur  sun  urs  nu  feld  wit 

stnjf  And  felunsh  him  broght  o  lijf.    1303  R.  I!RI  NN-,.  Ilandl 

I  Syime  1358  Who  so  demyb  felunsly  . .  He  shal  no  mercy 
haue.  Ibid.  1441  A  man . .  bat  felunlyche  dyde  euere  wrone 
c  I33<>  —  Chran.  Wace  (Rolls)  3028  pe  felonloker  bey  hem 

j  abated.  ^1473  Rau/CoilVar  18  Sa  feirslie  fra  the  Firma- 
ment,  sa  fellounhe  it  fure.  1533  BELLENDEN  Liiy  v  (1822) 
473  The  Gaulis  als  war  fellony  [read  fellonly]  invadit  be 

i  pestilence.  1381  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  166 
Ouerflowmg  number  ..  doth  festure  fellonly  ..  with  most 
rebellious  enterprises. 

t  Fe-lonment,  atjv.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF./e/oiie- 
ment,  f.  felon  FELON  a.  +  -ment  advlj.  suffix.] 
Fiercely,  feloniously. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  CLII.  ii,  Surmittyng  hym  of  robbery 
felonoment.  Ibid.  ccx.  vi,  Some  gaue  hym  batayle  full 
felonement. 

tFelonons,  a.  Obs.  Also  4-5  felounous, 
(4  felen-,  5  fellenouse).  [f.  FELON  +  -ous.1  Of 
the  nature  of  a  felon  ;  like  a  felon. 

1.  Wicked,  evil,  mischievous. 

<ri374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  iv.  18  Swiche  pinges  as  euerv 
felonous  man  hab  conceyued  in  liys  bou;t  a3eins  innocent 
JI400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  vi.  65  Thei  ben  right  felonouse  & 
foule  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  367/1  A  ryght  felonnous 
deuylle.  1333-4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  3  \\  Felony  and 
felonous  stealynge  of  the  same  goodes.  is9t  SPENSER 
KtrZ*Cf.  G"at  295  He  spide  his  foe  with  felonous  intent 
1304  first  Pt.  Content!™  (1843)  35  A  murtherer  or  foule 
felonous  theefe. 

2.  Fierce,  cruel,  violent.     Also,  bold,  sturdy 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  364  Whan  that  meinie  is  felon- 
pus  and  damageous  to  the  peple  by  hardinesse  of  high 
lordeship.  ^1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839!  xxviii.  29,  He  is  a  fSll 
felonous  Best,  c  IAJJ  CAXTON  Jason  23  A  tyrant  felonnous. 
1323  Lp.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccclxxxiv.  648  He  . .  answered 
them  with  a  felonous  regarde.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv  x  ^ 
He.  .bit  his  lip  for  felonous  despight. 

3.  Thievish,  rare—". 

1570  LEVINS  Manif.  225  Felonouse, /lira*. 
Hence  Felonously  adv. 


I43«  Rolls  ParltlV.  498  |)e  said  William  felonotl.-ely  and 
Hesshly  knewe  and  ravysshed  be  said  Isabell.  1525  LD 
BERNERS  Frtftt.  II.  xciili.  [xc.]  281  They  sayd  it  was  falsely 


-  -  CKE 

k      '  •  ls  we  ascribe  to  Roger   for  we 

say  he  brought  down  the  felon  [a  hawk] 

«  °-Fe!yt-<i'-",filoH  of  oneself:  =  FELO-DE-SE. 

««48    BP.  HALL  Set.    Thoughts   §   34    Nothing  is   more 


t4.   =  FELONY  i,  2.  Obs 

a?8trffi^«ac^46 

^  felou-setting   vbl.    st,.,ia    quo! 


gjSffi^sXo^s^^^asS 

tedomous  outrages,  as  [etc.].    1651  SIR  H.  WOTTON  in  Ellis 

;  ', ,. '  c  r'  '  z54  *°le<  That  felonious  conception 

HENSTONE  Elegies  vii.  63  Does  not  felonious  Envy 

felonbus'ata.  7          L°K  C<W"  T~  1X"  **  Wtth  most 

2    Law.  Of  or  pertaining  to  felony ;  of  the  nature 
f"Wl"     a—~l,  in  popular  lang.  of  an  act  or 


c  dar 

c  lose  up  the  stars?    1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  188  Felo- 


:s'  improvements  as  'felonious '. 


u     <-Tr  improvements  as  'felonious 

i8«  v  /  PPerrS,°,n  :  That  has  com«»tted  felony. 
Mr7  R/A     ,1 111'271/2  ?e  sees  "o  longer  the  respect: 
.  .Mr.  Redpath,  but  only  the  felonious  cllrk. 

Jicncc  f  olO'liioTtsiicss.  the  Qualitv  or  ^tnfp 
being  lelonious. 


ible 
pear  to  be  three  miaY    '     '  tT"  "-">""11'  uul  only  "ie  lelomous  clerk. 

rience  FelO'uiousnesM.  rh^  nn^i;*-,,  «-  -*._t_ 

Ye  fan ;  a  i6th  c.  quot.  in  Godef.  s'.v.  hzTfeloiis   \   &™  in  BAILEY  vo1'  "•    l88s  Poll  Mall  G  6  Aue 
buf  fhJTt™™»™£  *?  U!feribuS  '°  th,e  L.  original ;    I    in  Tmer^  "ccess'oipTayfu'l  fe^S™  f°'''a  P3"^'^ 

I   ""-?•! ,  ?n  a  fc^>nioas  manner!  "' 

:  Subget.    1348  HALL  CVbwTHen.  VIII,  an.  6 


.      .  .  xc.    21       ey  s 

and  felonously  done.    iSj*~3Act  24  lie,,.  VIII,  c.  5  If  any 
euyl  disposed  person,  .do  attempt  felonouslye  to  robbe..any 

Felonry  (fe-l(fari).  [f.  FELON  +  -KY.]  The 
whole  body  or  class  of  felons.  Originally  applied 
to  the  convict  population  of  Australia. 

1837  J.  MUDIE  Felonry  N.  S.  Walls  Introd.  6  The  author 
has  ventured  to  com  the  word  felonry  as  the  appellative  of 
an  order  or  class  of  persons  in  New  South  Wales.  1850 
C*nx\.t.  Latter-d.  Pamfn.  ii.23  Interesting  White  Felon™ 
who  are  not  idle,  but  have  enlisted  into  the  Devil's  regiments 
of  the  line.  1858  T.  McCoMBiE  Hist.  Victorian  224 
I  he  inundation  of  the  Australian  colonies  with  British 
lelonry. 

Felony  (fe-l/ni),  sb\  Forms:  3  feluni(e, 
felonnie,  (felun(n>,  -i,  4  felunnye),  3-5  felon- 
nyte,  3-7  feloni(e,  -ye,  4  felone,  -ounie,  -y 
-owny,  6-7  fellony,  3-  felony,  [ad.  Fr.  felonie 

-rr.feUonia,felnia,feutiia,  Sf.felonia,  It.  fel- 
/<wz<z:-Com.  Komanic  *felloni-a,  {.fellone  FELON  • 
see  -y.] 

1  1.  Villany,  wickedness,  baseness.  Obs. 

CIMO  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  31/75  Ake  3ut  for  al  is  felonie,  ne 
bi.lefde  ore  louerd  noujt  pat  [etc.],  c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.) 
1003  With  gret  felonie  and  with  woulg^h.  1393  GOWER 
Conf.  II.  317,  I  shall  .tellen  hem  thy  felonie.  CI^CAXTON 
Sonnts  qfAymon  xxiii.  496  He  hathe  well  shewed  atte  this 
tyme  a  grete  parte  of  his  grete  felony. 

t  b.  Anger,  wrath.  Obs.  After  OF.  in  which 
it  is  very  common. 

c  ."9°  ^  E«f-  Leg.  I.  62/299  For  ore  louerd  euenede  him- 
sulf  to  a  tomb  .  .  And  for  it  is  with-oute  felonie,  and  milde 
ase  ihesu  crist.  ,375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  440  Fra  his  presence 
went  in  hy,  For  he  dred  sayr  his  felouny.  1485  CAXTON 
Par,*  t,V  (l868)  38  Sodeynly  the  doulphyn  Z-S,  moeued 

grete  fe  onnye  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis  x.  viii.  100  Turnus 
smyttm  full  of  fellony.  1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccxxvi. 

3  so  mocne  rose  the  felony  of  the  romayns  y'  suche  as  were 
next  to  y  conclaue  .  .  brake  vp  the  dore  of  the  conclaue 

t  C.  Daring,  recklessness.   Obs. 
1485  CAXTON  Clrns.  Gt.  109  The  admyrall  bygan  to  lawhe 
for  felonnye. 

1  2.   Guile,  deceit,  treachery,  perfidy.   Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1446  He  bi^te  him  of  felonie. 
ci3*s  toerde  L.  4047  The  Sarezynes,  for  felounie,  Soone 
semen  out  a  spie,  That  hadde  be  Crystene  in  hys  youthe. 
c  1400  Btrjm  1  169  She  hid  so  hir  felony,  &  spak  so  in  covert 
t  *,47?  >-AXTON  Jason  78  He  ansuerde  to  him  with  a  mouthe 
lul  of  felonnye  that  [etc.],  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  H,wn  ii.  4 
Whan  by  hys  felony  he  slew  Baudouyn. 

to.  A  crime,  misdeed,  sin.  Obs. 

aiyaCursor  M  16852  (Gott.)  loseph  .  .  of  arimathie,  Ne 
grantted  neuer  w,d  will  ne  werk,  to  baire  gret  felune.  13  .  . 

f^p™;   «  «°5Kt'e  fyrste  felonye  ^  falce  fende  wr°3'- 

ciwoPrymert-s  Schewe  to  me  my  felonyes  &  trespasses  ! 

rm3,  H°\    \RNERS,fT"'  '•  vii"  5   She..Iamentatly  re- 
counted  to  hym  all  the  felonyes  and    iniuries    done    to 
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4.  Law.  a.  (Feudal  Law.)  An  act  on  the  part 
of  a  vassal  which  involved  the  forfeiture  of  his  fee. 

[1292  BKITTON  i.  vi.  §  3  Volums,  que  lour  terres  alicnez  puis 
lour  felonies  fetes  soint  eschetes  as  seignurages  des  feez.] 
<•'  >33°  ^-  BKUNNI-:  Citron.  11810)  207  Somond  haf  bei  Jon,  to 
Philip  courte  him  dude,  To  tak  his  Jugement  of  bat  felonie 
[MS.  felonse\  rime-word  Bretaynie\.  1480  CAXTON  Cron. 
Eng.  cxciii.  169  Or  els  the  man  . .  shold  be  falsely  endyted 
of  forest  or  of  felonye.  1846  McCt'LLocn  Ace.  Brit.  Empire 
(18541  II.  471  The  term  felony,  .seems,  .to  have  originally 
.signified  the  act  or  offence  by  which  an  estate  or  fief  was 
forfeited  and  escheated  to  the  lord. 

b.  (Common  and  Statute  Law.)      The  general 
name  for  a  class  of  crimes  which  may  loosely  be 
said  to  be  regarded  by  the  law  as  of  a  graver 
character  than  those  called  misdemeanours. 

The  class  comprises  those  offences  the  penalty  of  which 
formerly  included  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods,  and  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  together  with  others  that  have  been  added  to 
the  list  by  statute.  (But  see  quot.  1883.)  Properly  includ- 
ing treason,  but  often  used  in  opposition  to  it. 

[iZ9»  BRITTON  i.  ii.  §  10  Si  la  felonie  eyt  este'  fete  hors  de 
mesonn.]  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  1310  Sle  no  man 
wyfj  byn  honde  WyJ>  outyn  iustyce,  for  felonye.  1472  in 
Sitrtees  Misc.  (1890)  24  Thomas  Dransfeld  is  a  theef  and  has 
knowelach  felony.  1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  i.  viii.  (1638) 
18  If  a  man  steal  goods  to  the  value  of  twelve  pence  or 
above,  it  is  felony.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  64  b,  I  have 
accused  this  man  of  felonie  because  he  tooke  my  pursse  by 
the  high  waie  side.  i6zi  ELSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords 
iCamden)  113  Wemen  convicted  of  small  felonyes.  a  1633 
AUSTIN  Medit.i  1635!  191  His  [St.  John  Baptist's]  Imprison- 
ment . .  was  neither  for  Felony,  nor  Treason,  but  for  being 
witnesse  to  the  Truth.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  i.  iii. 
(1840)  84  He  committed  a  felony  even  with  his  fetters  on. 
1769  BLACKSTONE  Connit.  IV.  94  Felony  . .  comprizes  every 
species  of  crime,  which  occasioned  at  common  law  the 
forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods.  1773  BRYDONE  Sicily  vi.  (1809) 
67  Happy  it  is  that  poetical  theft  is  no  felony.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  118  It  was  made  felony  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third  to  steal  a  hawk.  1838  DICKENS  Nick. 
Nick,  i,  All  means  short  of  felony.  1856  EMERSON  Eng. 
Traits,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  73  The  rights  of  property 
nothing  but  felony  and  treason  can  override.  1883  J.  F. 
STEPHEN  Hist.  Criminal Law  II.  192  It  is  usually  said  that 
felony  means  a  crime  which  involved  the  punishment  of  for- 
feiture, but  this  definition  would  be  too  large,  for  it  would 
include  mlsprision  of  treason,  which  is  a  misdemeanour. 

transf.  1831  BREWSTEK  Newton  (1855)  II.  xv.  43  Such 
intellectual  felony.  1859  SMILES  Self-Help  x.  (1860)  22  The 
acquisition  of  knowledge  may  protect  a  man  against  the 
meaner  felonies  of  life. 

c.  Felony-de-se  :  an  action  or  instance  in  which 
a  person  is  *  felo-de-se'.     Cf.  FELO-DE-SE  2. 

1822  BYRON  I'is.  Jade,  xciv,  Quite  a  poetic  felony  'de  se.' 
1833  HOOD  Dead  Robbery  i,  P'rhaps,  of  all  the  felonies  de 
se.  .Two-thirds  have  been  through  want  of  /.  s.  d,  \ 

fFe'lony'A.  Obs.  rare— l.  [B..F.fe/0m'e(\6\.hc.}, 
f.  felon  of  same  meaning  (see  Cotgr.).]  Cholera. 

1578  LYTE  Dodocns  n.  Ixxiv,  246  The  cholerique  passion 
otherwise  called  the  felonie  [Fr.  la  colerique passion  anltre- 
ment  dicte  felonie\  that  is,  when  one  doth  vomit  continually. 

t  Fe'lony,  v.  Ohs.  rare-1,  [f.  FELONY  j^.l] 
trans.  ?  To  perpetrate  feloniously. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  250  All 
domages  and  oppressyons  the  whiche  by  defaute  of  correc- 
cyon  ben  felonyed. 

fPeloure.  Obs.  Also  4  feylour,  foler.  [a. 
OF.  fiteillettre,  -uret  i.fucil  leaf.]  Foliage. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1410  Foles  in  foler  flakerande 
bitwene.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4821  Cald  was  be  maste, 
Quare-of  be  feloure  &  be  frute  as  fygis  it  sawourd.  Ibid. 
5004  pe  lind  of  be  ligt  son  louely  clethid,  With  feylour  as  of 
fine  gold. 

Felsen,  var.  of  FILSEN  v.  Obs. 
Felsite    (fe'lsait).    Min.     [f.  fels   (in  felspar 
FELDSPAR)  +  -ITE, 

The  name  was  given  by  Kirwan  himself  (not  by  Widenmann 
as  his  language  might  seem  to  imply),  and  its  form  is  due  to 
his  erroneous  explanation  of  Jeldspatk  (see  FELDSPAR).] 

=  FELSTONE. 

1794  KIRWAN  Min.  I.  326  Felsite,  or  compact  Felspar  of 
Widenmann.  1804  Edin.  Rev.  III.  310  Kirwan.  .has  called 
a  substance  in  question  Felsite,  and  not  compact  fieldstone. 
1868  DANA  Min.  §  315  (1880)  352  Felsite  ..  constitutes  the 
base  of  albite  porphyry.  1882  W.  J.  HARRISON  in  Know- 
ledge 6  Oct.  305  A  cream-coloured  felsite. 

attrib.,  as  in  felsite  porphyry  (see  quot.). 

1877  LE  CONTE  Elem.  Geol.  n.  (1879!  206  Felsite  porphyry 
. .  consists  of  a  grayish  or  reddish  feldspathic  mass,  con- 
taining large  crystals  of  lighter  colored  and  purer  feldspar. 

Hence  Felsi'tic  a.,  consisting  of  or  containing 
felsite  or  felstone. 

1879  PROF.  HUGHES  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Gcol.  Soc.  XXXV.  682 
The  Felsitic  series,  consisting  chiefly  of  quartz  felsites  and 
probably  also  of  volcanic  origin.  1880  RUDLER  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  q)  XI.  49  Crystals  of  orthoclase  disseminated 
through  a  felsitic  matrix.  In  these  veins  the  granite  is  apt 
to.  .become  either  fine-grained  or  felsitic. 

Felsoba'nyite.  Min.  [f.  (by  Haidingen852) 
Felsohany-a  in  Hungary,  near  which  it  is  found  + 
-ITE.]  An  orthorhombic  sulphate  of  aluminium 
found  in  white  or  yellowish  concretions.  Also 
called  Gibbsite. 

1856  C.  U.  SHEPARD  Min.  399  Felsobanyte^  In  six-sided 
folia,  with  two  angles  of  112°.  1863-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chew. 
II.  838  Gibbsite  . .  Native  trihydrate  of  aluminium,  called 
also  Fchobanyite.  1868  DANA  Min.  §  695  (1880)  662. 

Felspar,  Felspath- :  see  FELDS-. 

Felstone  (fe*lst<?n).  Min.  [ad.  Ger.fe/sstetn, 
f.  fels  rock  +  stein  stone.  By  early  German 
mineralogists  used  vaguely  for  amorphous  rocks  ; 


association  with  FXLB£ffl  has  given  it  a  more 
restricted  meaning.]  (See  quot.  1865.) 

1858  GEIKIK  Hist.  Boulder  xii.  240  Traps  . .  consisting  . . 
of  felspar,  whence  they  are  known  as  felstones.  1865  PAGE 
llandbk.  Gcol,  Terms  (ed.  2),  Ft:lstonct  the  term  now  gener- 
ally employed  by  geologists  to  designate  compact  felspar 
which  occurs  in  amorphous  rock-masses  . .  The  term  Felsite 
was  at  one  time  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  but  is  now 
all  but  obsolete.  1875  CROLL  Climate  fy  T.  xxvii.  440  The 
top  of  the  hill  is  composed  of  a  compact  porphyritic  felstone. 

attrib.  1882  J.  HAKDY  in  Proc.  Beru>.  Nat.  Club  IX.  466 
A  very  perfect  felstone  celt. 


'elt  (felt) ,  $b. i  Also  4  feltte,  5  feelte,  6  (fealt,) 
felte,  fylt.  [OE./*//  =  MDu.  and  Du.  mltt  OHG. 
filz  (MHG.  vilz,  mod.G.  filz\  Sw.  and  Da.  fdt 
:-OTeut.  *fclto-z-,  /#/s- :-pre-Teut.  *peldos->  -es-. 
Kluge  compares  OSlav.  pliistf  of  same  meaning. 

From  the  WGer.  "filtir '. — OTeut.  *filtiz  comes  the  med.L. 
filtrnm  FILTER.] 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth  or  stuff  made  of  wool,,  or  of 
wool  and  fur  or  hair,  fulled  or  wrought  into  a 
compact  substance  by  rolling  and  pressure,  with 
lees  or  size.     Also//. 

6-1000  JE.LFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  120  Centrum,  net 
filtrum^  felt,  c  1440  Prontp.  Pari>.  154^/2  Feelte  or  quylte, 
filtrttm.  (1450  j.  de  Garlande  in  Wright  I'oc.  124  Capel- 
larii  facmnt  capella  (hattys)  de  fultro  (feltte).  1555  EDEN 
Decades  281  Clokes  made  of  whyte  feltes,  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  iv.  xiii.d6i4)  411  They  have  also  Idolls  of  Felt. 
1675  OGILBV  Brit.  66  Their  Trade  is  in  making  Serges  and 
Felts.  1801  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Tears  fy  Smiles  Wks. 
1812  V.  58  Mute  Silence  with  her  feet  in  felt,  Did  stalk  from 
vale  to  vale.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xviii,  After  dark  there 
come  some  visitors,  with  shoes  of  felt.  1892  Daily  News 
18  May  2/7  A  fair  trade  is  passing  in.  .felts. 

2.  A  piece  of  this  material,  something  made  of 
felt,     t  In  early  use :    A  filter   made   of  felt   or 
cloth. 

1527  ANDREW  Bntnswykes  Distyll.  Waters  Ajb,  The 
first  without  coste  is  done  thrughe  a  thre  cornered  fylt 
named  per  filtri  distillacionem.  1544  PHAER  Regim.  Lyfe 
(J553)  G  vij  a,  Take  a  great  sponge  or  els  a  felt  of  a  hat,  and 
stiepe  it  in  wine,  c  1550  LLOYD  Trcas.  Health  (1585)  Ij, 
A  felte  of  heare  or  cloth.  1612  WOODALL  Sitrg.  Mate  Wks. 
(1653)  253  Filtrum,  a  felt.  This  tilt  ring  with  a  felt,  is  a 
kind  of  preparation  of  medicines  liquid.  1708  MOTTEUX 
Ral'dais  iv.  xxxi.  (1737)  128  His  Throat,  like  a  Felt  to  distil 
Hippocras.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  in.  xxxiv.  155  On 
the  sides  of  the  room  are  felts  about  a  yard  broad.  1853 
M.  ARNOLD  Sohrab  <V  Rnstnm  27  The  old  man  sleeping  on 
the  bed  Of  rugs  and  felts. 
b.  esp.  A  felt  hat. 

c  1450  Merlin  279  And  on  his  heede  a  felt.  1552  Act  5-6 
Edw.  I7/,  c.  24  §  2  They  that  shall  so  make  or  work  any 
such  Felts  or  Hats.  1587  TURBERV.  Epit.  <$•  Sonn.  (1837) 
386  The  Cassocke  beares  his  fealt,  to  force  away  the  raine. 
1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid^s  Met.  \.  (1626)  r8  He  wings  his  heeles. 
puts  on  his  Felt,  and  takes  His  drowsie  Rod.  1745  DC 
Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  xxvi.  (1841)  I.  263  The  hat  is  a  felt 
from  Leicester.  1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.,  Theatre 
(1852)  166  The  youth  with  joy  unfeign'd  Regained  the  felt, 
and  felt  what  he  regained.  1802  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Aug.  1/2 
There  is  no  very  striking  novelty  in  felts. 

f  c.  transf.  A  hat  made  of  any  other  material. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  i.  i,  A  felt  of  rugg.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  (1638)  338  Others  weare  high  caps  or  felts 
made  of  fine  twigs. 

3.  A  thickly  matted  mass  of  hair  or  other  fibrous 
substance  ;  hence,  a  provincial  name  for  the  creep- 
ing wheat-grass  or  couch-grass  (  Triticum  rcpens}. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1689  Faxe  fyltered  &  felt  flosed 
hym  vmbe.  1794  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XI.  374  The  creeping 
wheat-grass,  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  felt  or  pirl-grass. 
1866  GRECOR  Dial.  Banff^  'The  lan's  a1  ae  felt  of  weeds.' 
*  That  steer  hiz  a  richt  felt  o'  hair.' 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,    a.  attrib.  in  sense   'con- 
cerned  with   felt ',    as  felt-branch  ;  '  suitable   for 
felting  *,  as  felt-wool ';  '  made  of  felt',  as  felt-cap, 
-cape,     -carpet,    -carpeting,    -cloak,    -cloth,    -hat, 
-mantle ;  also  felt-like  adj.     b.  objective,  as  felt- 
maker,    -making,  -monger,   -roller,    -washer,      c. 
instrumental,  n.*  felt -lined,  -shod. 

1883  Daily  AQnM  17  Sept.  2/3  Quietness  still  prevails  in 
the  *felt  branches.  1886  SHELDON  tr.  Flaubert' sSalammbo 
8  Little,  conical-shaped,  black  *felt  caps.  1865  KINCSLEY 
Herew.  iv,  They  adopted  plaid  trousers  and  *felt  capes. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Felt-carpet.  1881  Every  Man 
his  own  Mechanic  §  798.  366  A  piece  of  *felt  carpeting. 
1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  162  *Felt  clokes.  1882  in  OGILVIE 
(Annandale*,  *  Felt-cloth.  1457  in  Rogers  Agric,  <$•  Prices 
HI.  555/3i  i  "felt  hat,  -/io.  1703  T.  N.  City  fy  C.  Pur- 
chaser 190,  2  pieces  of  an  old  Felt-hat.  1865  KINGSLEY 
f/ereiv.  xiii,  He  had  a  broad  felt  hat  and  long  boots.  1611 
COTGR.,  Feustre.  .the  thicke  hairen  and  *felt-hke  stuffe  vsed 
by  Sadlers  for  stuffing.  1893  Daily  News  6  Mar.  7/4  In 
*felt-lined  cases.  1562  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  4  §  3  Hatmakers  or 
*FeItmakers.  1641  SIR  E.  BERING  Sp.  on  Relig.  xiv.  64 
Braziers,  Feltmakers,  doe  climbe  our  . .  Pulpits.  1870  C. 
DICKENS  Diet.  Loud.  70/3  City  Companies  . .  Feltmakers. 
1665-6  PEPYS  Diary  (1879)  III.  386  The  trade  of  *felt- 
making.  1844  J.  RKNNIE  Bird  Archit.  202  Felt-making 
Birds.  1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  Fior  381  Bring  me  my 
long  *felt  man  tell  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Pastoral 


1874) ;  f  felt-lock,  ?  a  matted  forelock  ;  felt- 
work.,  a  structure  resembling  felt. 

1703  T.  N.  City  fy  C.  Purchaser  187  * Felt-grain  . .  is  that 
Grain  which  is  seen  to  run  round  in  Rings  at  the  end  of  a 
Tree.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  AIcc/i.,  Felt-grain,  .the  grain  of 
wood  whose  direction  is  from  the  pith  to  the  bark  ;  the 
direction  of  the  medullary  rays  in  oak  and  some  oiher 
timber.  1631  SHIKLEY  Alart.  Souldier  iv.  iii.  in  Bullen 
O.  PL  I.  236  Her  haire  . .  curies  like  a  witches  *feltlocks. 
1650  Ufi.wER  Anthropomct.  53  For  which  cause  they  [the 
Irish]  nourish  long  Fealt-locks  hanging  down  to  their 
shoulders.  1844  J.  RENNIE  Bird  A  re/tit,  209  Several  species 
of  birds  which  construct  nests  of  v felt-work  in  Southern 
Africa. 

t  Pelt,  J&2  St.  Obs.  =  CALCULUS  i.  Also 
attrib.  \r\felt-gravel. 

cisao  A.  MYLN  Vitx  Ditnktld.  eccl.  etiseop.  (Bann.  Clb.) 
47  Calculo  (quern  lie  felt  vulgo  dicebant)  depressus.  a  1605 
MONTGOMERIE  Flyting  iv.  Pol-wart  313  The  frencie,  the 
fluxes,  the  fyke,  and  the  felt,  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist. 
Ch.  Scot.  (1655)  101  He  was  tormented  with  the  Felt 

'  Felt  (felt),  jfl.3  dial.     See  quots. 

1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  Felt^  the  fieldfare.  1885  SWAIN"- 
SON  Prov.  Names  Brit.  Birds  2  Missel  Thrush  . .  Big  Felt 
(Ireland). 

Felt  (felt),  sb.  4  dial.  [?  a  confusion  of  FELL  j^J, 
FELT  s&.1,  PELT  j£.]  A  skin  or  hide. 

1708  MORTIMER  Hush.  (ed.  2)  179  To  know  whether  they 
[sheep]  are  sound  or  not,  see  that  ..  the  Felt  [be]  loose. 
1783  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.  (Morell)  n,  Exiivix  . .  (3)  The 
skin,  felt,  or  hide,  of  a  beast,  taken  from  the  flesh.  1888 
EI.WORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.^  Felt . .  raw  hide  ;  dried 
untanned  skin  of  any  animal. 

Felt  (felt),  ppL  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  FEEL  v.]  In 
various  senses  of  the  vb.  FEEL. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxx.  (1887)  113  Where  no 
sensible  let  is,  no  felt  feeblenesse.  1640  Bi'.  HALL  Chr. 
Moder,  23/1  Sorrow  is  for  present  and  felt  evils.  1833 
CHALMERS  Const,  Man  (1835)  I.  i.  109  Armed  with  the  felt 
authority  of  a  master.  1850  M'Cosn  Div.  Govt.  i.  ii.(i874) 
41  Man  is  in  felt  contact  nowhere  with  the  Creator.  1885 
NICOLSON  Mem.  Adam  Black  Pref.  5  One  of  the  'felt  wants' 
of  our  time. 

Felt  (felt),  v.     [f.  FELT  *M] 

1.  trans.  To  make  into  felt  ;  to  bring  into  a  con- 
sistence like  that  of  felt ;  to  mat  or  press  together. 
Also,  To  felt  together. 


felted  together.  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  n.  iv.  157  One 
Man  [printed  Men]  fells  it  into  a  Hat.  1805  LUCCOCK  Nat. 
Wool  164  So  little  is  known  of  the  proceedings  of  nature  in 
the  operation  of  felting.  1835  URB  P kilos.  Manuf.  153  Too 
great  a  velocity  in  these  parts  would  be  apt  to  knot  and  felt 
the  wool.  1861  HUI.ME  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  n.  in.  68  The 
hairs  become  felted  together  in  balls.  1862  C.  A.  JOHNS 
Brit.  Birds  (1874)  73  A  compact  nest  of  moss,  felted  so  as 
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the  felt  are  known  as  *felt-washers,  *felt-rollers,  etc.  1844 
I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery  xxiii.  240  Where  silence  ..  With 
*felt-shod  footsteps  softly  went.  t6aaTopuurf'0itrtf'.Btas/s 
626  And  the  wooll  thereof . .  is  called  Feltriolana,  *Felt- 
wooll.  1705  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4184/4,  302  Bags  of  Cloth 
wash'd  and  unwash'd  Spanish  Felt  Wooll. 

b.  Special   combs.,   as   felt -grain    (see   quot. 


fibres  of  the  wool,  .interlock  or  hook  into  each  other. 
b.   To  make  of  felt. 
,  1513,  1854  [see///,  a.]. 

intr.  for  reft.  To  form  into  felt-like  masses, 
to  become  matted  together. 

1791  HAMILTON  Bert/toilet's  Dyeing  I.  i.  n.  i.  129  The 
disposition  to  felting  which  the  hair  of  animals  generally 
possesses.  1805  LUCCOCK  Nat.  Wool  135  The  tendency  of 
the  coat  to  felt  upon  the  back  of  the  sheep  is  a  very  curious 
property  of  wool.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  IX.  68/2  Un- 
washed wool,  being  coated  with  the  natural  grease  does  not 
felt.  1881  MIVART  Cat  23  True  hair,  .has  not  the  property 
of  '  felting  ',  because  its  surface  is  smooth. 

3.  trans.  To  cover  with  felt. 

1883  Daily  News  17  Sept.  3/2  The  roof  of  one  of  the  huts 
has  just  been  newly  felted.  Mod.  The  cylinder  of  that 
fcteam-engine  should  be  felted. 

Hence  Fe-lted  ppl.  a. 

c  i^£  Poem  Times  Ediv.  II  145  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
330  Hi  weren  sockes  in  here  shon,  and  felted  boles  above. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vi.  v.  n  Lyart  feltat  tatis.  1603 
HOLLAND  Plntarclts  Mor.,  Opin.  of  Phil.  xxv.  824  The 
Moone  is  a  thicke,  compact,  and  felted  cloud.  1831  CAR- 
LYLE  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  35  Thy  impenetrable,  felted  or  woven, 
case  of  wool.  1847  ANSTED  Anc.  World  xiii.  319  A  curly 
felted  mane  at  the  fore  part  of  the  body.  1854  MARION 
HARLAND  ^/<7w<?  xxv,  A  pair  of  felted  slippers._  1878  HUXLEY 
Physiogr.  233  Muddy  matter  .  .  helps  to  consolidate  the  felted 
mass. 

Felt(e,  obs.  form  of  FIELD. 

t  Fe'lter,  sbl  Obs.  rare.     [f.  FELTER  v.] 

1.  Felting  or  tangle  ;   =FELTERIKG  vbl.  sb. 

1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Houseiv.  n.  v.  (16681  125  If  you  find 
any  hard  knot  or  other  felter  in  the  Wooll. 

2.  A  kind  of  worm  or  maggot  found  in  the  skins 
of  cattle.     More  iv\\y  felte  r-worm.     [Perh.  a  dis- 
tinct word.] 

1617  MARKHAM  Caval.  vii.  85  To  kill  the  Warble  or  Felter, 
bathe  your  horse  .  .  with  burnt  Sacke  and  vinegar  mixt  to- 
gether. 1639  T.  DE  GRAY  Contpl.  Horsem.  38  This  is  most 
profitable  for.  .the  felter-  wor  me. 

Felter  (fe-ltai\  J*.2    [f.  FELT  v.  +  -E 

1.  One  who  makes  or  works  with  felt. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas,  Colonies  677  (Grosart)  I.  151 
Brewers,  Bakers,  Cutlers,  Felters.  1720  Stew's  Surv.  (ed. 
Strype  1754)  II.  v.  xv.  326/1  Those  Spanish  wools  for  Felters 
were  not  Fleece  wools. 

2.  A  bird  which  makes  a  felt-like  nest. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knoivl.  X.  496  The  subjects  of  his  treat- 
ment include,  .weavers,  tailors,  felters. 


FELTER. 

t  Felter  (fc-ltai),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4 
fylter,  5  filter,  6  feltir,  8  falter;  and  see  FEWTEK. 
[ad.  OY.feltrer,  f.  feltre  felt  =  It.  feltro  :-med.L. 
filtmni :  see  FILTER  sb.  C'f.  It.  felt  rare."] 

1.  trans.  To  tangle  (hair,  etc.) ;  to  mat  together. 
Also,  to  feller  together. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1689  Faxe  fyltered.  ?rtl4<jo 
Morte  Arth.  1078  His  fax  and  foretoppe  Was  filterede 
to-geders.  c  1460  Toivneley  Myst.  85  With  a  hede  lyke  a 
clowde  felterd  his  here.  1549  Compl.  Sect.  vii.  68  Hyr 
hayr.  .vas  feltrit  &  trachlit  out  of  ordour.  1598  TOFTE  A  Iba. 
(1880)  40  Phoebus  no  more  doth  combe  his  tresses  faire,  But 
careles  lets  them  feltred  hang  in  th'  aire.  1615  MARKHAM 
Eng.  HoHsew.  n.  v.  (i66S)  123  So  divide  the  wooll,  as  not 
any  part  thereof  may  be  feltred  or  close  together.  1641 
BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Suttees)  57  They  [pea-roots]  pull  the  best 
when  they  are  the  most  feltered  togeather.  1876  Mid- 
Yorks.  Gloss.,  Felter,  to  clot, 
t  b.  intr.  To  make  a  felted  or  matted  surface. 

1621  MARKHAM  Prev.  Hunger  (1655)  158  Bird-Iyme.  .doth 
so  stick  and  felter  vpon  the  same  [feathers],  that  it  is  almost 
in  no  wise  to  be  taken  away. 

2.  trans.   To   entangle   or   catch   as   in   a   net. 
Of  a  garment :  To  cling  about,  encumber.     Cf. 
FALTER  v? 

1567  Sat.  Poems  Reform,  iv.  129  Quhair  Venus  anis  gettis 

. .  Sic  sylit  subiectis  felterit  in  hir  snair,  Wisdome  is  exilit. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (1888)  I.  109  Quhen 
now  in  wardlie  effairis  thay  war  sa  feltired.  1597  JAMES  I 
Demonol.  in.  Wks.  (1616)  12_9  That  hee  may  thereby  have 
them  feltred  the  sikerer  in  his  snares.  1768  Ross  Helenore 
i.  57  An'  Lindy's  coat  ay  feltring  her  aboon.  1876  Whitby 
Gloss.,  Fetter1  d,  entangled ;  stunned  or  confused. 

f3.  intr.  a.  To  be  huddled  together,  b.  To 
mingle  in  carnal  intercourse.  C.  To  join  in  strife ; 
also,  to  felter  together. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  224  Fylter  fenden  folk  forty  dayez 
lencbe.  Ibid.  B.  696,  &  fylter  folyly  in  fere,  on  femmalez 
wyse.  Ibid.  B.  1191  pay  fe}t  &  fay  fende  of,  &  fylter 
togeder.  c  1340  Gam.  Is,  Gr.  Knt.  986,  I  schal  fonde,  bi  my 
fayth,  to  fylter  wyth  be  best. 

1 4.  trans.    =  FILTER  v.   Obs. 

IS*3  HYLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  152  They  may  so  drop 
continually  water  on  them  in  the  forme  of  feltnng.  1610 
B.  JONSON  Alch.  ii.  iii,  Let  the  water  in  Glasse  E  be  feltred. 

Hence  IVltering  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb. 
FELTER.  In  quot.  concr.  a  matted  lock. 

1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Hoitsew.  ii.  v.  (1668)  123  She  shall 
cut  away  all  the  course  locks,  pitch,  brands,  tard  locks,  and 
other  felterings. 

t  Fe-ltered,  ///.  a.    Obs.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  In  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

?  a  1400  Morte  A  rtA.ing  Ffacez  fetteled  unfaire  in  filterede 
lakes.  1567  TURBERV.  Ovid's  Epist.  16  b,  Heavy  helmet  on 
thy  head  and  feltred  lockcs  to  beare.  1581  MULCASTER 
Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  211  [Her  hair  is]  a  feltryd  borough 
for  white  footed  beastes.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  iv.  vii.  56 
His  feltred  lockes.  1787  GROSE  Prm.  Gloss.,  Falier'd, 
revelled,  dishevelled. 

2.  Having  matted  hair  or  wool. 

c  1460  Emare  540  A  fowll  feltred  fende.    1598  CHAPMAN 

Iliad  in.  219  Like  a  well-grown  bell-wether,  or  feltred  ram. 

b.  Filthy-feltered :  matted  01  clogged  with  filth. 

1581  NUCE  Seneca's  Octavia  i.  iv,  Griesly  Plutos  filthie 
feltred  denne. 

Felteric  (fe-lt'rik).  Also  7-9  feltrie(k,  //. 
feltrics.  A  disorder  of  horses  (see  quot.  1876). 

1639  T.  DE  GRAY  Compl.  Horsem.  38  Swelling  under  the 
belly,  which  is  a  disease  called  the  feltrick.  1798  R.  PARKIN- 
SON  Exper.  Farmer  I.  279  Some  get  what  is  called  the 
feltenc.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Feltrics,  knotty  enlargements 
beneath  the  hair  and  skin  of  horses. 

Felting  (fe-ltirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  FELT  v.  +  -INO  l.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  making  felt. 

1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  109  Beside  Wool,  for  . .  Felting. 
1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  772  Felting  is  a  much 
simpler  process  than  weaving.  1844  J.  RENNIE  Bird  A  rchit. 
207  1  he  goldfinch  is  more  neat  in  the  execution  of  its  felting 
than  the  chaffinch.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  261 
Felting  is  a  process  by  which  the  different  kinds  of  hair  and 
wool  are  interlaced  or  intertwined. 

2.  concr.  Felted  cloth. 

1849  Florist  32  A  paper-manufacturer  presented  us  with 
some  felting.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Oct.  2/2  Protected  from 
the  intense  cold,  .by  double  windows  and  felting 

3.  attrib. 

1805  LUCCOCK  Nat.  Wool 34  Such  a  valuable  property  in 

D  Nat. 
-Jto 

.- ........     1859  SAI.A  das-lielit 

D.  98  A  felting  comb  with  all  the  back  teeth  knocked 


.  opery   n 

wool  as  the  felting  quality.  1841  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist 
Man  101  :  1  he  felting  quality  of  wool  is  owing  to  the  rough 
2a  nre  f  A  ?  ,S"raCe  of,  its  filaments.  «8S9  SAI.A  Gas-light 


Feltness  (fe-ltnes).     [f.  FELT  ///.  a.  +  -NESS  1 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  felt. 
1891  :  E   BELFORT  BAX  Outlooks  from  New  Standp.  iii.  185 

SLSsa^vsa11  but  the  •  wtness>  °f  <"<  ~»& 

tFeltrike.  Obs.-'  [Of  obscure  formation  : 
prob.  a  corruption  of  the  L.  name  fel  terrx,  '  gall 
of  the  earth  ,  given  to  the  plant  on  account  of  its 
bitterness  and  perhaps  also  its  yellow  colour  1  =  i 
Earth-gall;  prob.  the  Yellow  Centaury  (Chlora 
perfohata). 

The  name  earth-gall  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  ap- 
plied  1  also  to  he  Lesser  Centaury  (Erythrva  Centaur*,,™), 
and  perhaps  to  other  gentianaceous  plants 
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Feltwort  (fe-ltwoit).  Sot.  \QV..fdtwyrt,  f. 
FELT  sb.  +  wyrt,  WOKT.]  A  name  given  to  the 
Mullein  ( Verbascum  Thapsus~], 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd,  I.  174  Deos  wyrt  J>e  man  uerbascum, 
&  oorum  naman  feltwyrt  nemne8.  14. .  Lat.-Enf  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  564  Amiodoma,  feltwort.  1878-86  BRITTEN 
&  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Feltwort. 

Felty  (fe'lti),  a.  [f.  FELT  st.  +  -Y1.]  Somewhat 
resembling  felt,  felt-like.  Also  in  comb,  felty- 
looking  adj. 

1846  C.  SPENCE  in  Harp  of  Perthshire  (1893)  130  High  on 
thy  crest  The  wagtail  builds  her  felty  ne*t.  1847-9  1'ono 
Cyci.  Anat.  IV.  84/1  A  felty.looking  mass.  1885  H.  O. 
FORBES  Nat.  Wand.  E.  Archip.  94  Its  perianth  densely 
covered  with  a  felty  mass  of  white  wool. 

Feltyfare,  -flier,  dial,  forms  of  FIELDFARE. 

1839  MACGILLIVRAY  Hist.  Brit.  Birds  II.  105  Tnrdits 
pilaris,  the  chestnut-backed  Thrush,  or  Fieldfare  . .  Felty. 
fare,  Feldyfar,  Feltyflier,  Grey  Thrush. 

Felucca  (fel»-ka).  Forms :  7  fal-,  feluke, 
-uque,  feleucca,  fllucca,  7-8  faluoea,  (7  falluca, 
-ooque),  7  phaluooo,  8  felouca,  8-9  -uca,  9  fe- 
louk,  -uoeo,  7-  felucca,  [a.  It.  felu(c}ca,  Fr. 

ftlotiqiie,  Sp.  faluca,  Pg.  falua,  mod.  Arab. 
faliikah,  also  j5Cj»  fulaikah. 

Devic  considers  it  to  be  of  Arabic  formation,  cognate  with 
Arab.  eJJa  fulk  ship,  f.  root  ,|»lli  Jalaka  to  be  round. 

A  small  vessel  propelled  by  oars  or  lateen  sails, 
or  both,  used,  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean,  for 
coasting  voyages. 

1628  DIGBY  Voy.  Medit.,  I  sent  out  my  pinnace  and  a 
falluca.  1655  Theophania  2  The  chief  Lord  of  the  place  . . 
entred  into  a  Fallocque  that  waited  for  him.  1661  J.  BAR. 
GRAVE  Pope  A  lex.  VII  ( 1867  >  38  Brancaccio ..  fled  i  n  a  felucca 
[a  boat  about  as  big  as  a  Gravesend  barge,  J.  B.  ]  towards 
Rome.  1728  MORGAN  Algiers  II.  iv.  270  The  Felucca  .. 
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banks  of  oars.  1799  NELSON  Lett.  (1814)  II.  194,  I  have 
been  with  Acton  to  get  a  felucca,  to  send  Ball's  dispatch  to 
you.  1879  LADY  BRASSEY  Sitnsh.  ff  Stortn  (1880)  19  Some 
officers  had  started  at  night  in  a  felucca. 

Hence  Feltrcca  v.,  to  put  on  board  a  felucca. 

1728  DE  FOE  Mem.  Capt.  G.  Carleton  (1841)  30  He  again 
felucca'd  himself,  and  they  saw  him  no  more  till  [etc.], 

Pelwet,  obs.  form  of  VELVET. 

Felwort  (fe-lwort).  [OE.  feldwyrl,  (.  feld 
field  +  wyrt  root.]  a.  Gentiana  lutea,  and  other 
species  of  gentian,  b.  Swertia  perennis. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  noDeos  wyrt  be  man  £entianam 
&  oSrum  naman  feld-wyrt  nemne}?.  1516  Crete  Herbtill 
Ixxxvi.  Lvb,  De  gentiane,  felwort  or  baldymony.  1578 
LVTE  Dodoens  in.  xii.  332  Gentian  is  called  ..  in  English 
Felworte.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  ii.  (1651)  46  Take  of  the 
leaves  of  Fel-wort.  1756  WATSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX. 
820  Dwarf  Autumnal  Gentian,  or  Fellwort.  1878-86  BRITTEN 
&  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Felwort,  Gentiana  Amarella  . .  and 
other  species  of  gentian. 

b.  iSaoT.  GREEN  Univ.  Herb.  II.  640  Swertia  Perennis, 
Marsh  Swertia  or  Felwort. 

Female  (frm^l),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  4-6 
femelle,  (4  femmale,  -el),  5-6  femelle,  (6 
faemale),  5-7  femal(l(e,  Sc.  famell,  (7  foemaH, 
4-  female.  [ME.  femelle  (141)1  c.),  a.  OY.femel/e 
sb.  fem.  (  =  Pr. feme/a)  -.-l^.femella,  dim.  offemina 
woman. 

In  class.  L.  femclla  occurs  only  with  the  sense  'little 
woman  ;  but  in  popular  Lat.  it  appears  to  have  been  used, 
like  the  equivalent  mod.Ger.  weibclun,  to  denote  the  female 
of  any  of  the  lower  animals,  and  hence  as  a  designation  of 
the  sex  in  general ;  cf.  masculus,  lit.  '  little  man  ',  but  used 
already  in  class.  Lat.  both  as  sb.  and  adj.  =' male'  The 


epicene  sb.,  thus  becoming  a  quasi. adj.,  and  in  modern  Fr. 
it  is  to  some  extent  used  as  a  genuine  adj.  (the  form  femelle 
serving  for  both  grammatical  gendersi.  In  Eng.,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  adjectival  use  is  by  far  the  more  prominent : 
the  feeling  of  the  mod.  lang.  apprehends  the  sb.  as  an 
absolute  use  of  the  adj.  In  i4th  c.  the  ending  was  confused 
with  the  adjectival  sufiix  -el,  -al :  the  present  form  female 
arises  from  association  with  male,  with  which  it  rimes  in 
Barbour  ^1375.] 
A.  adj. 
I.  Belonging  to  the  sex  which  bears  offspring. 

1.  a.  of  human  beings.  In  Law  :  Heir,  line 
female.  Also  predicatively. 

1381  WYCLIF  Gen.  i.  27  God  made  of  noujt  man  to  the 
ymage  and  his  lickenes  . .  maal  and  femaal  he  made  hem  of 
nou;t.  14..  Black  Bk.  of  Admiralty  II.  121  Heyres 
female.  cittS  WYNTOUN  Cron.  iv.  xix.  34  He  sulde  be 
Kyng  of  all  be  hale  Dat  cummyn  was  be  Lyne  female 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  154/2  Femelle,  ftminitu.  1594  BARN- 
FIELD  Compl.  Chastitie  iv,  Euerie  faemale  creature  1609 
SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  59  Lands  halden  be  frie  Soccage,  quhen 
heires  male  and  famell  baith  persews.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
/>a.?:.II5  Twelue  female  beauties.  1671  MILTON  Samson 
711  Who  is  this,  what  thing  of  Sea  or  Land  ?  Femal  of  sex 
it  seems.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  394  The  word  issue 
";9u?!IyncomPrenend!i  male  and  ^male  children.  1828  SCOTT 
•  V  *,£&.  *?*'  His  female  vassals.  1841  LANE  Aral'.  Nts. 
i.  note,  White  female  slaves  are  kept  by  many  men. 
D.  of  animals;  often  =  she-. 

1388  WYCLIF  Has.  xiii.  8  As  a  femal  bere,  whanne  the 

o<P»,  ,"  rauyschid.  a  1400  Octouian  310  A  female  ape. 
1486  Ot.  St.  A  Ibans  E  lij  a,  Other  while  he  is  male  . .  And 
other  while  female  and  kyndelis  by  kynde.  a  1500  Colkettie 


FEMALE. 

Saw  850  Twenty  four  chikkynis  of  thamc  scho  hes,  Twelf 
mail]  and  twelf  famell  be  croniculis  clcir.  1552  HULOET, 
Female  dragon,  draa-na.  1667  MII.TCN  /'.  L.  vii.  490  The 
Femal  liee,  that  feeds  her  Husband  Drone.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  298  He  enclosed  a  female  scorpion. . 
in  a  glass  vessel.  1870  PENNELL  Mod.  Pract.  Angler  148 
A  female  Salmon. 

absol.  c  1320  Scuyn  Sag.  (W.)  3716  Ye  se.  .How  a  rauen 
sittes  and  cries  allane  ..It  es  the  femal  of  the  thre.  1393 
GOWER  Con/.  II.  45  She  sigh  the  bestes  in  her  kinde  .  .The 
male  go  with  the  femele.  1861  CHAILLU  Equal.  A/r.  xx. 
(ed.  2)  355  In  both  male  and  female  the  hair  is  found  worn 
off  the  back. 

2.  Iransf.  of  plants,  trees :  a.  When  the  sex  is 
attributed  only  from  some  accident  of  habit,  colour, 
etc. ;  sometimes  after  i,.femina. 

1548  TURNER  Names  ofHerhs  (1881)  12  The  male  [pym- 
pernel]  hath  a  crimsin  fioure,  and  the  female  hath  a  blewe 
floure.  1551  —  Herbal  I.  (1568)  C  iij  b,  Pympernell  is  of  .y. 
kyndes  :  it  that  hath  the  blewe  floure,  is  called  the  female. 
1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbac/is  Hiisb.  n.  (1586)  102  b,  The 
female  Elmes  . .  have  no  seede.  1578  LYTK  Dodoens  in.  Ix. 
400  Two  kindes  of  Ferpes.  .the  male  and  female.  Ibid.  vi. 
Ii.  726  The  wilde  Cornell  tree,  is  called  . .  in  Latin,  Cortuis 
fa-mina.^  in  Englishe,  the  female  Cornel  tree.  1590  SIIAKS. 
Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  48  The  female  luy  so  Enrings  the  barky 
fingers  of  the  Elme.  1716  LEONI  Alberti's  Archil.  I.  273, 
The  female  Larch  Tree,  .is  almost  of  the  Colour  of  Honey 
1788  RUSSELL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  275  The  Female 
Bamboo . .  is  distinguished  by  the  largeness  of  its  cavity  from 
the  male.  1846  ELLIS  Elgin  Mart.  I.  105  The  female  myrlle. 
1870  KINGSLEY  in  Gd.  Wonts  210/1  A  male  and  female  papaw, 
their  stems  some  fifteen  feet  high.  1878-86  BRITTEN  & 
HOLLAND  Plant-n.  178  Female  Hems.  '  Wild  hemp.'  1879 
PRIOR  Plant-n.  78  Female-fern,  of  old  writers,  not  the  spec  es 
now  called  Lady-fern,  but  the  brake. 

b.  up.  in  Female  hemp  =  Jimble-heiiip :  see 
FIMBLE  sb. 

'5»3,  '877  (see  CARL  HEMP  i].     1577  [see  CARL  HEMP  2] 
O.  Of  the  parts  of  a  plant :  Fruit-bearing ;  re- 
sulting in  a  new  individual. 

1791  Gentl.  Mag.  2/2  The  ear . .  is  the  female  part  [of  maize). 
1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  118  The 
stamen  . .  js  called  . .  the  male  part ;  the  pistil,  being  the 
recipient,  is  called  the  female.  i88a  VINES  Sachs'  Sot.  897 
The  female  cell  or  oosphere. 

d.  Of  a  blossom  or  flower :  Having  a  pistil  and 
no  stamens  ;  pistillate ;  fruit-bearing. 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  188  In  the  Ribes 
alpinum,  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  sometimes  found 
on  different  plants.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  3.  191 
Flowers  are  . .  Female,  when  the  pistils  are  present  and  the 
stamens  absent.  1881  The  Garden  n  Mar.  169/3  Little 
red-tipped  female  blossoms  give  promise  of  a  good  crop. 
II.  Of  or  pertaining  to  those  of  this  sex. 

3.  Composed  or  consisting  of  women,   or  of 
female  animals  or  plants. 

'55*  HULOET,  Female,  of  the  feminine  sorte.  1631  WID- 
DOWES  Nat.  Philos.  (ed.  2)  49  There  be  sexes  of  hearbes  . . 
namely,  the  Male  or  Female.  1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  Ixviii. 
ii  Annot.  333  All  the  femal  quire  ..  solemnly  came  out. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  610  That  fair  femal  Troop  ..  that 
seemd  Of  Goddesses.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  795 
Heifars  from  his  Female  Store  he  took.  1710-11  Swift's 
Lett.  (1767)  III.  in  They  keep  as  good  female  company  as 
I  do  male.  177*  Ann.  Reg.  261  An  use  of  the  lam/emale 
sex.  .not  altogether  justified  by  usage. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  woman  or  women. 

1635  A.  STAFFORD  (title).  The  Femall  Glory :  or,  the  Life 
. .  of  our  blessed  Lady.  1700  DRYDEN  Ovid's  Metam.  xii. 
809  By  a  Female  Hand . .  He  was  to  die.  i7i»-4-  POPE  Rape 
Lock  iv.  83  There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs. 
1779-81  JOHNSON  L .  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  123  The  whole  detail 
of  a  female-day.  1811  BYRON  C/i.  Har.  i.  Ixviii,  Nor  shrinks 
the  female  eye.  1823  F.  CLISSOLD  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc 
22  note,  Female  intrepidity  may_  finally  surmount  danger. 
1868  CRACROFT  Ess.  1 1.  277  All  this  comes  of  a  female  instead 
of  a  masculine  education. 
b.  Fjigaged  in  or  exercised  by  women. 

a  1690  RUSHW.  Hist.  Coll.  (1721)  V.  358  Serjeant  Francis, 
and  one  Mr.  Pulford  were  committed  for  encouraging  this 
Female  Riot.  1762  J.  BROWN  Poetry  ft  Mns.  x.  (1763)  180 
Miriam.. led  the  female  Dance  and  Choir.  1776  GIBBON 
Decl.  f,  F,  \.  153  A  female  reign  would  have  appeared  an 
inexpiable  prodigy.  1884  Chr.  World  19  June  453/1  Female 
suffrage  was.  .contrary  to  the  manifest  order  of  nature. 

6.  Peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  womankind. 

1632  I.ITIIGOW  Trail,  in.  83,  I . .  clothed  him  in  a  female 
habile.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  999  Fondly  overcome  with 
Femal  charm.  1717^  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGUE  Lett.  II.  xlvii. 


My-dearesting ' 

other  with  . .  female  fervour.  1863  Sat.  Rev.  385  These 
letters.. Johnsonian  in  aim,  and  intensely  female — we  do 
not  mean  feminine — in  style. 

1 6.  Womanish  ;  effeminate ;  weakly.  Obs. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  in.  ii.  114  Boyes.  .clap  their  female 
mints  In  stiffe  vnwieldie  Armes.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE 
Dido  iv.  iii,  I  may  not  dure  this  female  drudgery.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  n.  65,  I  have  heard  them  often  demaund 
the  English  ..  what  they  did  with  such  Leprous  stuffe 
[Zante  currents] . .  A  question  . .  worthy  of  such  a  female 
Traflike.  1676  DRYDEN  A ureng-Zebe  IV.  Wks.(i883>  V.  263, 
I  smile  at  what  your  female  fear  foresees.  1725  POPE  Odyss. 
i.  469  Your  female  discord  end,  Ye  deedless  boasters  !  1771 
GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  227  The  king  remained  in  his  tent, 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  combat  with  female  doubts  and 
apprehensions, 

III.  Applied  to  various  material  and  immaterial 
things,  denoting  simplicity,  inferiority,  weakness 
or  the  like. 

1 7.  a.  Simple ;  plain,  undisguised,    b.  Inferior. 
'*?'  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  iv.  i,  To  tell  you  the  femall  truth 

(which  is  the  simple  truth)  ladies.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Imprmi. 


FEMALE. 


/////r.  (1653^  48  Where  there  can  be  a  Male-Improvement 
offer  not  to  the  Common-  Wealth  a  Female. 

8.  Said  of  the  inner  layer  of  horn  on  a  horse's 
foot,  or  of  bark  on  a  tree. 

1639  T.  DF,  GRAY  Contpl.  Horscm.  72  If  the  foot  be  bruised 
with  the  shoo,  or  that  the  fcmall  horn  lie  hurt.  1884  BOWER 
&  SCOTT  De  Baty"s  Phaner.  557  The.  .superficially-formed 
layer  (called  the  male)  is  removed  from  the  stem  .  .  a  new 
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peridenn  appears  .  .  This  periderm  grows  quicker  than  the 
external   male   co 
cork  '. 


.  . 
cork,  and    is   used    technically  as    'female 


. 

9.  Said  of  precious  stones,  on  account  of  paleness 
or  other  accident  of  colour.  Cf.  2  a. 

£•1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xiv.  158  Thei  [the  dyamnndesi 
growen  to  gedre,  male  and  femele,  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
xxxvi.  xvi.  587  That  [loadstone]  of  Troas  is  blacke,  and  of 
the  female  sex,  in  which  regard  it  is  not  of  that  vertue  that 
others  be.  Ibid,  xxxvn.  vii.  617  The  female  Sandastres.. 
carrie  not  such  an  ardent  shew  of  fire.  1865  EMANUEL 
Diamonds  112  The  ancients  called  sapphires  male  and 
female  .  .  the  pale  blue,  approaching  the  white,  [was]  the 
female. 
flO.  Female  rime  :=  feminine  n  'me\  see  FEMININE. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  71  Ryme..In  the  last 
silable,  by  the  French  named  the  Masculine  ryme  .  .  in  the 
next  to  the  last,  which  the  French  call  the  Female.  1666 
DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirah,  To  Sir  R.  Howard,  The  Female 
Rhymes  ..  are  still  in  use  amongst  other  nations.  1685 
—  Albion  ff  Albanus  Pref.  Wks.  (1883)  VII.  234  Our 
scarcity  of  female  rhymes. 

IV.  11.  A  distinctive  term  for  that  part  of  an 
instrument  or  contrivance  which  is  adapted  to  re- 
ceive the  corresponding  or  male  part. 

a  1856  H.  MILLER  Paper  in  O.  R.  Sandst.  (1874)  342  The 
male  half  of  the  hinge  belongs  to  the  head,  and  the  female 
half  to  the  jaw.  1889  Maync's  Med.  Voc.^  Female  .  .  the 
part  of  a  double-limbed  instrument  which  receives  the  male 
or  corresponding  part. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  xii.  433/1  There  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  male  and  female  Irepan,  but  for  the  Pin 
in  the  middle  which  the  female  wants. 

C.  '  Female  gauge  >  an  internal  or  bored  gauge  * 
(Lockwood  1888);  '  Female  joint,  the  socket  or 
faucet-piece  of  a  spigot-and-faucet  joint  *  (Ogilv.)  ; 
Female  screw,  socket,  a  circular  hole  or  socket 
having  a  spiral  thread  adapted  to  receive  the  thread 
of  the  male  screw. 

1669  BOYLE  Contn.  New  Exp.  n.  (1682)  n  A  Female 
Screw,  to  receive  the  Male-screw  of  the  Stop-cock.  1703 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  106  Two  Male  Screws  fitted  into 
two  Female  Screws.  1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Philos.  72  The 
female  screw  .  .  must  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  admit  the  pro- 
jecting thread  of  the  .  .  male  screw.  1870  Eng.  Mech.  18 
Mar.  653/1  A  screw  working  in  a  female  socket. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  female  animal:  a.  of  lower  animals.     Often 
\nhisfemale:  his  mate. 

1377  LANGL.  /*.  PI.  B.  xi.  331  In  euenynges  also  3e[de] 
males  fro  femeles.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  n.  xiv.  97  Byrdes 
that  ben  femalles  may  not  abyde  there.  1553  EDEN  Treat. 
Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  15  The  females  [elephants]  are  of  greater 
fiercenesse  then  the  males.  1585  J.  B.  tr.  Viret's  Sc/i. 
Beastes  U  iv,  This  bird  [Halcion]  loveth  singularly  his 
femal.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  m.  416  The  Wars  the 
spotted  Lmx's  make  With  their  fierce  Rivals,  for  the 
Female's  sake.  1769  J.  WALLIS  Nat.  Hist.  Northumb.  I. 
xii.  410  A  female,  with  a  calf  at  her  foot,  is  not  to  be  ap- 
proached without  danger.  1847  MARRYAT  Chtldr.  N.  Forest 
iv,  The  stag  .  .  was  .  .  acting  as  a  sentinel  for  the  females. 
1881  LUBBOCK  Ants,  Bees  %  Wasps  8  The  abdomen  of  the 
females  sometimes  increases  in  size. 

b.  generally,  including  the  human  species. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  122  To  knowe  a  femel  fro 
a  male,  c  1440  Promt.  Parv.  154/2  Femel,  nomale,y^w/?//^. 
1540  HYRDE  tr.  I'ives  Instr.Chr.Wom.\\.  ii.  vj  b,  Assoneas 
the  man  lokedde  upon  the  femalle  of  his  kynde,  he  beganne 
to  loue  her  aboue  all  thynges.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  n. 
i.  24  Man  .  .  Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  Lords. 
1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  272  The  Female  generateth  in 
her  selfe,  the  Male  not  in  himselfe  but  in  the  Female.  1800 
Med.  yrnl.  IV.  320  The  female  of  every  animal  in  a  state 
of  parturition  is  possessed  of  a  placenta,  or  substance  analo- 
gous thereto.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  503 
Conception  and  Parturition,  in  the  Human  female. 

2.  A  female  person  ;  a  woman  or  girl. 

a.  In  express  or  consciously  implied  antithesis 
with  male  ;  esp.  one  of  the  female  individuals  in 
any  class  or  enumeration  comprising   persons  of 
both  sexes. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  44  Me  schel  the  mannes  lenden  anelye, 
The  navele  of  the  femele.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  59  Ther 
mycht  succed  na  female.  1533  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III. 
139  Of  king  Williame  the  successioun  did  fail!  .  .  bayth  of 
famell  and  mail].  1649  UP.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  iv.  v.  436 
If  the  like  exorbitances  of  the  other  sexe  were  not  meant  to 
be  comprehended,  females  should  be  lawlesse,  and  the  law 
imperfect.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  243  Saturne  did  onely 
eate  up  his  male  children,  not  his  females.  1818  CRUISK 
Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  555  The  females,  .incapable  of  performing 
any  military  service,  1861  MAINE  Anc.  Law  159  The 
Danish  and  Swedish  laws,  harsh,  .to  all  females. 

b.  As  a  mere  synonym  for  *  woman  *. 

Now  commonly  avoided  by  good  writers,  exc.  with  con- 
temptuous implication. 

ci38pWYCLiF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  408  Two  femalis  shulen  be 
grynding  at  a  queerne.  c  1460  T<nuncley  Myst.  (Surtees)  31  1 
Of  femellys  a  quantite  here  fynde  I  parte.  1590  SHAKS. 
Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  441  Cupid  is  a  knauish  lad  Thus  to  make 
poore  females  mad.  1634  LITHCOW  Trav.  x.  478  Females 
have  extreames,  and  two  we  see,  Eyther  too  wicked,  or  too 
good  they  be.  1713  STKZLE  Guardian  No.  45  p  i,  I  would 
strictly  recommend  to  any  young  females  not  to  dally  with 


men  [etc.].     1773  WII.KES  Corr.  (1805)  IV.  141  Just  putting 
on  my  hat,  to  attend  the  females  to  church.     1801  STRUTT 


the  creature  can  scarcely  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  woman). 
I^5  J-  C*.  BERTRAM  Harvest  of  Sea  11873)  J93  This  is  per- 
formed by  females,  hundreds  of  whom  annually  find  well- 
paid  occupation  at  the  gutting-troughs.  1889  Pall  Mall  G. 
10  Aug.  7/2  They  are  no  ladies.  The  only  word  good 
enough  for  them  is  the  word  of  opprobrium— females. 

3.  attrib.  in  certain  nonce-words,  as  female-bar •, 
-foe ;  female-bane,  transl.  of  Gr.  Orj\v<p6vov 
aconite,  lit  'a  thing  deadly  to  females*. 

1590  SHAKS.  Hen.  /',  i.  ii.  42  Pharamond  The  founder  of 
this  Law,  and  Female  Barre.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  271 
Others,  for  the  reason  before  shewed,  call  it  [Aconite] 
Theliphonon  \inarg.  Femalbane],  <  1645  HOWELL  Lett. 
(T753)  445  A  thousand  such  instances  are  not  able  to  make 
me  a  misogenes,  a  female  foe. 

Fe'maiely,  adv.  nonce-wd.  So  as  to  suit  a 
female. 

1867  Miss  BROUGHTON  Cometh  up  as  a  Flmver  xviii, 
Before  the  door  . .  stand  many  horses,  malely  and  femalely 
saddled. 

Fe'maleness.  nonce-wd.  The  character  or 
qualities  of  a  female. 

1892  W.  W.  PEYTON  Mentor.  Jesus  iv.  94  In  maleness  and 
femaleness  there  is  a  likeness  to  the  divine  nature. 

t  Fe'malism.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FEMALE  + 
-ISM.]  =prec.  In  quot,  curiosity. 

1779  Sylph  i.  207  But  femaleism  prevailed,  and  I  examined 
the  contents, 

t  Femalist.  Obs  rare-1,  [f.  FEMALE  f -IST.] 
One  devoted  to  the  female  sex. 

1613  MARSTON  Insatiate  Countess  iv.  iii.  54  Beauty  can., 
make  him  [War]  smile  upon  delightful  Peace,  Courting  her 
smoothly  as  a  femalist. 

Femality  (f/rnae'liti).  Somewhat  humorous. 
[f.  FEMALE  sb.  -t  -ITY.  Cf.  OY.femelete.} 

1.  Female  nature  or  characteristics. 

1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  VI.  xxii.  117,  I  was 
afraid  of  your  Femality  t  when  you  came  face  to  face.  1773 
Lady's  Mag.  IV.  3  My  femahty,  or  in  other  words,  my 
curiosity  was  greater.  1844  MARG.  FULLER  Worn,  igtk  C. 
(1862)  115  Feminine  element  spoken  of  as  Femality. 

b.  //.  Samples  of  female  character,  females. 
c  1801  T.  SELWYN  Warning  to  Batchelors  ii.  (MS.),  Knights 
of  the  chace  To  be  hunted  yourselves  were  a  pitiful  case ; 
Suspect  these  femalities. 

2.  Effeminacy,  un  manliness. 

?  16. .  Songs  Lond.  Prentices  (Percy)  68  Disband  feamality, 
let  courage  be  your  portion. 

Femalize  (f*~rnabiz\  v.   ff.  FEMALE  a.  +-IZE.] 

fl.  intr.  To  become  effeminate  or  unmanly.   Obs. 

1674  T.  DUFFETT  Sp.  Rogue  n,  Men  are  so  Femaliz'd,  so 
idle  grown,  They  court  the  Coy,  and  slight  what  may  be 
won. 

2.  trans.  To  give  a  feminine  designation  or 
ending  to.  [See  quots.  for///,  a.] 

Hence  Formalized  ///.  a. 

1709  SHAFTESB.  Freedom  of  Wit  <$•  Humour  (1711)  I.  in. 
§  1. 105  note,  When  they  consider  . .  the  very  Formation  of 
^he  word  \\oivovorl^ouvi'i)  upon  the  Model  of  the  other  fema- 
liz'd  Virtues,  the  Evyi/w/noaui'^,  ^a></.po(ruV>j,  Atxatocruii),  ect., 
they  will  no  longer  hesitate  on  this  Interpretation.  1887 
N.  fy  Q.  7th  Ser.  III.  95  The  following  femalized  Christian 
names  :  Alexandrina,  Andrewina.  .and  Williamina. 

Femay,  var.  of  FUMAY,  Obs. 

Femble,  var.  of  FIMBLE. 

Feme  (fern).  Also  6  feeme,  6-7  fern,  8-9 
femme.  [a.  OF.  feme,  Fr.  femme  woman,  wife.] 

1.  Law.  (Chiefly  conjoined  with  baron.}     Wife. 

(The  technical  spelling  is  feme ',  but  in  non-professional 
use  the  mod.F.  form  has  often  been  adopted.  So  also  in 
feme-covert',  see  below.) 

[1292],  1594,  1611  [see  BARON  sb.  5].  ^1626  BACON  Max. 
<$•  Uses  Com.  Law  \.  (1636*  2  The  feme  is  entitled  to  dower. 
1714  SCROGGS  Courts-leet  (ed.  3)  161  If  a  Feme  Copyholder 
for  Life  takes  Husband,  who  commits  a  Waste,  this  shall 
bind  the  Wife.  [1813  BYRON  in  Moore  Life  11847)  2I7  Divorce 
ruins  the  yoorfemtite.]  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  334 
The  feme  died  leaving  issue;  then  the  baron  died.  1873 
DIXON  Two  Queens  II.  ix.  viii.  142  An  ancient  custom  of 
the  land  described  the  man  and  wife  as  baron  and  feme. 

+  2.  In  1 6th  c.  often  used  (in  verse  and  some- 
what playfully)  for :  Woman.  Obs. 

1567  TURBERV.  Ovid's  Epist.  76  So  bolde  Away  to  have 
a  Greekish  feme  purloynde.  1577  ^'  KENDALL  Floiuers  of 
Epigrammes  58  Three  ills  that  nnschefe  men . .  the  Fern,  the 
Flud,  the  Fire.  1594  WILLOBIE  A  visa  (1880)  15  Nature 
hath  begot  Of  Fleeting  Feemes,  such  fickle  store.  1653 
H.  WHISTLER  Upshot  Inf.  Baptisme  \.  6  The  Fern  was  con- 
cerned as  (in  desire)  one. 

Feme  covert  (fe'm  karvait).  Law.  [a.  KY.feme 
covert  a  woman  *  covered  *  ( =  mod.F.  couverte),  i.e. 
under  protection.]  A  woman  under  cover  or  pro- 
tection of  her  husband ;  a  married  woman.  (Cf. 
COVEKT  a.  4.) 

[1528  PERKINS  Prof.  Bk.  (1532)  2  marg.,  Graunt  de  feme 
couert  est  void.]  1602  FULBECKE  \st  Pt.  ParalL  4  A  feme 
couert  cannot  make  a  contract.  1668  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Vis. 
Quev.  (1708)70  My  poor  wife,  .being  a  Feme-Coverte,  not 
an  Officer  durst  come  near  her.  1743  FIELDING  Wedding- 
Day  iv.  v,  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  this  lady  is  a  femme 
couverte?  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  in  On  petition  of 
.  .femes  covert.  1858  LD.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy-bk.  Prop. 
Law  xxv.  189  An  infant,  lunatic,  feme  covert,  or  (etc.]. 
b.  humorously  :  Wife. 

1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  i.  862  Those,  .femme  couerts  to  all 
mankind. 


FEMINEITY. 

Feme-sole  (fe-m  s<?"-l).  Law.  [a.  AF.feme  soul  c 
a  woman  alone.]  a.  A  woman  who  has  not  the 
protection  of  a  husband  ;  an  unmarried  woman,  a 
spinster ;  a  widow,  b.  A  married  woman  who 
with  respect  to  property  is  as  independent  of  her 
husband  as  if  she  were  unmarried. 

Also  attrib.,  as  feme-sole  merchant,  trader,  a 
married  woman  who  uses  a  trade  alone,  or  without 
her  husband  (Webster). 

[1528  PERKINS  Prof.  Bit.  (1532)  2  Mes  si  feme  soule  soil 
executrix.  I  till.  2b,  Si  feme  soul.,  fist  fait  del  graunt] 
1642  Ibid,  (transl.  of  free.)  i.  §  20  If.  .the  wife  as  a  feme  sole 
.  .grant  a  rent.  1714  SCROGGS  Courts-leet  (ed.  3)  90  If  the 
Cattle  of  a  Feme-sole  be  taken,  and  afterwards  she  marry. 
1845  LD.  CAMPBELL  Chancellors  (1857)  I.vii.  121  TheQueen 
Consort  . .  being  privileged  as  a  feme  sole.  1858  LD.  ST. 
LEONARDS  Htindy-bk.  Prop.  Law  xii.  73  She  becomes, 
after  the  judicial  separation,  .z/eme  sole,  a  single  woman, 
with  respect  to  property. 

Femenine,  obs.  form  of  FEMININE. 

Femerell  (fe-merel).  Forms:  5  fomerel(l, 
fumrell,  5-6  fymrel(le,  fumerill,  6  fymerelle, 
fomeril,  fum(m)erel(l,  5-  femerell.  [ad.  OF. 

fumeraille  altered  form  oiftimerole  =  It.  funiariiolo 
•— L.  fnmariolum,  dim.  of  fumarium,  f.  ftlmus 
smoke.] 

'A  lantern,  louvre,  or  covering  placed  on  the 
roof  of  a  kitchen,  hall,  etc.  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation  or  the  escape  of  smoke'  (Weale, 
1849). 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  169/2  Fomerel  of  an  halle,  fnma- 
riiuii.  Ibid.  182/2  Fumrell  of  an  hows,  fumarium.  1446 
Churchiv.  Ace.  Yatton  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.l  84  It.  payd  to 
Welyam  Stonhowse  for  settyng  in  of  to  femerell  in  the 


Spent  about  the  Femerell  of  the  New  Kitchin.  .xyiiij.  v\\\d. 
1885  LAW  Hampton  Court  i.  xiii  174  The  inside  of  the 
femerell  was  as  richly  decorated  as  the  rest  of  the  roof. 

Femetorie,  obs.  form  of  FUMITORY. 

Femicide  '  (fc-misaid).  [f.  FEME  +  -(I)CIDE: 
see  -CIDE  i.]  One  who  kills  a  woman. 

1828  R.  MACNISH  (titte\  Confessions  of  an  unexecuted 
Femicide. 

Femicide2  (fe-misoid).  [f.  FEME  +  -(I)CIDE: 
see  -CIDE  2.]  The  killing  of  a  woman. 

xSoi  Satirical  View  Land.  60  This  species  of  delinquency 
may  be  denominatedyt;«/aV&.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex., 
Femicide,  the  killing  of  a  woman. 

Femiiiacy  (.fe'minasi}.  [f-  L.  /^rtzw-a:  + -ACY, 
after  EFFEMINACY.]  Female  nature,  feminality. 

1847  LYTTON  Lncretia  (1853)  37  The  face  took  from  the 
figure  the  charm  of  feminacy. 

t  Fe'minal,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  femynalle.  [a. 
Q¥.feminal=¥i:.femiftal,  f.  Lat.type  *feminalis, 
Lfimina  woman.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  female 
or  woman  ;  female. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxli.  (1495)  698  Rewe 
is  yeuen  ayenst  femynalle  fluxe.  17- •  WEST  On  Alms? 
Travelling  xlvi,  in  DodsL  (1748)  II.  82  For  wealth,  or  fame, 
or  honor  feminal. 

Feminality  (feminse-liti).     [f.  prec.  +  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  a  female ;  female 
nature.     Now  rare. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWN  Pseud.  Ep.  m.  xvii.  148  If  in  the 
minority  of  naturall  vigor,  the  parts  of  feminality  take 
place.  1702  FARQUHAR  Inconstant  iv.  ii,  Not  half  so  much 
as  devoting  'em  [a  beautiful  face  and  person)  to  a  pretty 
fellow.  If  our  feminality  had  no  business  in  this  world, 
why  was  it  sent  hither?  1883  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Social 
Ess.  II.  10  Thinking,  .womanhood  a  mistake  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  its  feminality. 

2.  //.  only  concr.  or  quasi-o?^/-.  a.  The  person- 
ality of  a  woman  ;  a  female  person,     b.  A  female 
trait  or   peculiarity.     C.    Something  that  women 
delight  in  ;  a  knick-knack. 

1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  262  Ladies  are  not  per- 
mitted to  advance  their  feminalities  beyond  so  chaste 
a  threshold.  1834  Taifs  Mag.  I.  204  Certain  feminalities 
.  .peep  through  every  pa^e.  1840  MRS.  TROLLOPE  in  New 
Monthly  Mag.  LX.  199  All  these  pretty  (  feminalities  '. 

t  Fe*minary,  a,  Obs.  [f.  L.femin-a  r  -ARY.] 
Womanish. 

1630  LENNARD  tr,  Charron's  Wisd.  n,  iii.  §  13.  277  Afemi- 
narie,  sottish  calmeness,  and  vitious  facilitie. 

t  Fe 'inmate,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L  fiminat-us, 
f.  femina  woman.]  a.  Resembling  a  woman; 
effeminate,  b.  Female,  feminine. 

*  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  LI, 
With  halfe  a  berde,  as  a  feminate  man.  1557  NORTH  tr. 
Gueuara's  Diall  of  Princes  823/1  Money  doth  not  only 
breake  the  feminate  and  tender  hartes,  but  also  the  hard  and 
craggy  rockes.  1633  FORD  Broken  H.  v.  iii,  A  nation  warlike 
..cannot  brook  A  feminate  authority. 

flence  t  Fe-minately  adv.   Obs. 

15^8  FLORIO,  fnzazzeare,  to  goe  walking  wantony,  idly  or 
feminatlie  vp  and  downe  the  streetes. 

t  Fe'mine,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  femyn(e.  [Con- 
tracted f.  FEMININE.]  =  FFMININE  a. 

1530  PALSCR.  156  All  the  feestes  of  the  yere  be  of  the 
femynegendre.  i564GoLDtNG  Justine  17!),  In  Xerxes  was 
to  be  sene  a  kind  of  femine  fearfulnesse.  1610  Mirr.  Mag., 
Lady  Ebbe  xv,  To  do  the  like  against  the  Femine  kind. 

Femineity  (feminf'iti).  [f.  L.  femine-us 
womanish  (f.  femind]  +  -ITY.]  The  quality  or 


FEMINICIDE. 

nature  of  the  female  sex  ;  womanliness  ;  woman- 
ishness. 

1820  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  Convcrs.,  etc.  I.  72  The  very 
essence  of  femineity  seems  to  speak  in  the. .  true  and  touching 
words.  Ibid.  II.  228  Of  all  men  I  ever  knew  Wordsworth  has 
the  least  femineity  in  his  mind.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant. 
Breakf.-t.  (1683)  188  It  had  so  much  woman  in  it, — muli- 
ebrity, as  well  tlfemiiuity. 

Peminicide  (f/tarnisatd).  rare.   [S.'L.fciiiina 

-r-(l)CIDE  2.]     =FEMICIDE2. 

1833  Black™.  Mag.  XXXIII.  545  Our  transcendent 
powers  of  cold-blooded  feminicicle. 

Feminrcity.  [f.  L.  femin-a,  after  rusticity.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  a  woman  ;  womanliness. 

1843  Fraser's  Mag.  XXVII.  226  Beautiful  are  both  these 
women  in  their  graceful  feminicity. 

Feniinie  (fe'mini).  atch.  Also  5  femyne, 
femynye,  6  femynie.  [a.  OF.  feminie,  f.  L. 
femina  woman.]  Womankind;  a 'set' of  women, 
esp.  the  Amazons  ;  also  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T,  8  He  conquered  all  the  regne 
of  Feminie.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6669  The  qwene  of  femyne 
bat  freike  so  faithfully  louyt.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode 
II.  xcix.  (1869)  in,  I  wot  neuere  whether  i  be  m  femynye, 
ther  wommen  hauen  the  lordship.  1561  Schole-house  of 
Women  9  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I V.  106  A  foole  of  late  contrived 
a  boke,  And  all  in  praise  of  the  femynie.  1692  COLES, 
Feminie,  the  women's  country.  1822  PYRON  Werner  iv.  i, 
You  bid  me.  .look  into  The  eyes  of  feminie.  1834  Prater's 
Mag,  IX.  639  The  dingy  feminie  who  cry  their  brooms. 
1836  M.  J.  CHAPMAN  ibid.  XIV.  22  At  the  good  deeds  of 
feminie  let  no  man . .  Sneer  idly. 

t  Fe-minile,  a.  Obs.~ '  [f.  'L.  femin-a  +  -ILK  ; 
cf.  It.  femminile.]  Peculiar  to  a  woman  ;  feminine. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  iii.  64  This  forehead  is  also 
called  a  great  forehead,  if  it  be  compared  with  a  feminile 
forehead. 

Feminility  (femini-liti\  [f.  prec.  +  -ITT.]  The 
character  or  disposition  peculiar  to  a  woman; 
womanliness,  womanishness.  Also  quasi-<r0«cr. 

1838  Prater's  Mag.  XVIII.  89  True  feminility  is  oftener 
found  contemplating  the  exquisite  points  of  some  soul- 
subduing  picture.  1890  H.  ELLIS  Criminal  iii.  53  The 
corresponding  character  (feminility)  is  not  found  so  often. 

Feminine  (fe'minin),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  4-6 
femynyne,  5-6  femeuine,  -yn(e,  5  femynyng, 
6  feminin,  -yue,  (Sc.  famenene),  7-8  fceminine, 
4-  feminine,  [a.  OF.  and  Fr.  feminin,  -ine,  ad. 
'L.feminTnus,  I.  femina  woman.] 

1.  Of  persons  or  animals:  Belonging  to  the  female 
sex ;  female.  Now  rare. 

^'rft  CHAUCER  H-  Fa'"e  '"•  275,  I  sawe  perpetually 
ystalled  A  feminine  creature.  1393  GOWER  Cm/.  II  313 

I  he  preie,  which  is  feminine,  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  279 
I'-dmond . .  None  issue  had  neither  male  ne  feminine,  c  1500 
Melusine  369  And  now  for  a  serpent  of  femenyne  nature  ye 
shake  for  fere.  1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  434/2, 
I  had  as  leue  he  bare  them  both  a  bare  charitie,  as  with  y ' 
frayle  feminyne  sexe  fall  to  farre  in  loue.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  iv.  n.  83  But.  .a  soule  Feminine  saluteth  vs  1613 
Pm^s  Pilgrimage  (1625)  319  Of  which  Manly  fceminine 
people  [Amazons]  ancient  authors  disagree  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  i.  423  Those  Male,  These  Feminine. 
b.  humorously. 

1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  (1887)  106  A  side  of  feminine 
beef  was.  .obtained. 

2.  In  same  sense,  of  objects  to  which  sex  is  attri- 
buted, or  which  have  feminine  names,  esp.  one  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 
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i  Ser.  n.  23  The  most  virile  of  poets  cannot  be  adequately 
rendered  in  the  most  feminine  of  languages. 

•f  b.  Such  as  a  woman  is  capable  of.   Obs. 
1672  SIR  T.  BROWNE   Let.  to  Friend^  xix,  Some   dreams 
I  confess  may  admit  of  easie  and  feminine  exposition. 

5.  Depreciatively:   Womanish,  effeminate.  ?  Obs. 
£1430  LYDG.  Bochas  ir.  xjv.  (1554)  53  b,  Last  of  eche  one 

•  was  Sardanapall,  Most  feminine  of  condicion.  1548  HALL 
Chron.  18  Reoukyng  their  timerous  heartes,  and  Feminine 
audacitie.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \.  it.  i.  §  i.  217 
Ninias  being  esteemed  no  man  of  warre  at  all,  but  alto- 

Sither  feminine.     1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret>.  i.  (17021  I.  41 
e  was  of  so  unhappy  a  feminine  temper,  that  he  was 
always  in  a  terrible  fright.      1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxi. 
112  Not  onely  to  women,  but  also  to  men   of  feminine 
courage. 

6.  Gram,  Of  the  gender  to  which  appellations 
of  females  belong.     Of  a  termination  :  Proper  to 
this  gender.     fOf  a  connected  sentence:  Consist- 
ing of  words  of  this  gender. 

Test.  Love  n.  (1560)  282/2  So  speak  I  in  feminine 


ifc!  HOLLAND  Phny  I.  44  They  say  that  the  Moone  is 
a  planet  Foeminine.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exf.  2  Peter  ii 
10  Under  her  conduct  and  standard  marcheth  the  whole 
feminine  army,  envy,  avarice,  pride,  &c.  1633  H.  MORE 
Cmuct.  Cattal.  (1713)  83  Five  is  acknowledged  ..  to  be 
Male  and  Female,  consisting  of  Three  and  Two,  the  two 
first  Masculine  and  Feminine  numbers,  a  1658  CLEVELAND 
Hermaphr.  6  Wks.  1687.  10  We  chastise  the  God  of  Wine 
With  Water  that  is  Feminine.  i7Si  HARRIS  Hermes  Wks 
V?41;  '3°n  The  earth.,  is  universally  feminine.  1839  BAILEY 
Fatia(lSM)  ,21  Ye  juried  stars.. Henceforth  ye  shine  in 
vain  to  man  :  Earthy,  or  moist,  or  feminine,  or  fixed. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  woman,  or  to  women ; 
consisting  of  women  ;  carried  on  by  women. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xlix.  189  She  lefte  asyde  her 
femenyne  wyll.      0500  Melminc  322  How  be   it  dyuers 


-  u.    .9        e    emnne 

business  was  supplied  by  his  maiden  sister. 
4.  Characteristic  of,  peculiar  or  proper  to  women  • 
womanlike,  womanly. 
r.!*:.:.f-?'^-,in  7>^a&'?  f".  "3  Sche  answer 


-— ... —  j — ,,&  HMK*  arc  nouny  tormentme  bv  ever 
art  of  feminine  persecution.     1835  LVTTON  Rieusii  i  Tk 


t.  i^uu  j  en.  L,we  11.  11500'  202/2  ou  speaK  i  in  lemmine 
gendre  m  general.  1632  LITHGOW  Trent,  x.  472  Spewing 
forth  also  this  Foeminine  Latine  :  Nammttnsttetaetiniseri- 
cordiosa,  est  Ecclesiat  O Ecclcsia Romano,  !  1774  J.  BRYANT 
Mytkol.  II.  41  Cora  . .  was  . .  a  fceminine  title  of  the  Sun. 
1821  R.  TURNER  Arts  <$•  Sc.  (ed.  18)  55  Most  feminine  nouns 
end  in  n  or  n.  1845  STODDART  Encycl.  Metrop.  I.  30/1 
Every  noun  denoting  a  female  animal  is  feminine. 

b.  Prosody.  Feminine  rime  :  in  French  versifi- 
cation, one  ending  in  a  *  mute  e'  (so  called  because 
the  mute  e  is  used  as  a  feminine  suffix) ;  hence  in 
wider  sense,  a  rime  of  two  syllables  of  which  the 
second  is  unstressed.  §v  feminine  ending,  termin- 
ation (of  a  line  of  verse) ;  feminine  cxsura,  one 
which  does  not  immediately  follow  the  ictus. 
The  e  feminine :  the  French  '  e  mute ',  and  the 
similar  sound  in  ME.  (dropped  in  the  later  lan- 
guage). 

^STYRWHITT  Chaucer's  IVks.  Pref.  Ess.  in.  §  16  Nothing 
will  be  . .  of  such  . .  use  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
Chaucer  s  metre,  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  e  feminine. 

1877-0  HAM  AM  f-ffcf     f  ft    I    i    i    8-i«    •>»  Tk«»  AlounnJ_:«A 
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i  '837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  I.  i.  i.  8  34.  31  The  Alexandrine.  . 
had  generally  a  feminine  termination.  1844  BICK  &  FELTON 
tr.  Munt's  Metres  27  The  former  close,  because  it  termi- 
nates in  a  thesis,  and  is  on  that  account,  less  forcible,  is 
called  feminine,  the  latter,  masculine.  1870  LOWELL  Study 
Wind.  (1886)  247  Of  feminine  rhymes  we  find..  /ami1, 
justice'.  1880  SWINBURNE  Stud.  Shaks.  ii.  (ed.  2)  92  Verses 
with  a  double  ending—  which  in  English  verse  at  least  are 
not  m  themselves  feminine. 

B.  sb. 
1.  The  adj.  used  absolutely. 

t  a.  gen.  She  that  is,  or  they  that  are  feminine  ; 
woman,  women.  Obs. 

f  1440  Songs  f,  Carols  is«  C.  (Percy)  65  Not  only  in 
tnglond,  but  of  every  nacion,  The  femynyng  wyl  presume 
me"  forto  gyd.    a  1605  MONTGOMERY.  Poems  (S.  f.  S.)  Hi. 
25  I  he  facultie  of  famenene  is  so,  Vnto  thair  freind  to  be 
'?•  .  ,I**7  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  893  Not  fill  the  World  at 
nce  With  men  as  Angels  without  Feminine. 

b.  Wi 


emnne. 

b.  With  defining  word  :  The  feminine  element 
in  human  nature. 

1892  Pa/I  Mall  G.  16  June  3/1  The  volumes,  .display  the 
above-noted  characteristics  of  the  eternal  feminine  in  its 
singing  moods. 

C.  A  person,  rarely  an  animal,  that  is  feminine  ; 
a  female,  a  woman.  Now  only  humorously. 

1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werhirge  i.  202!  Doctryne  Fer  aboue 
the  age  of  so  yonge  a  femynyne.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i. 
235  When  ..  the  Kliphant  is  so  entangled,  they  guide  the 
feminines  towards  the  Pallace.  1606  DAY  lie  o/Guls  n.  v 
Sweete  Femenine,  clip  off  the  taile  of  thy  discourse  with  the 
sissars  of  attention.  1665  GLANVILL  Srefs.  Sci.  xv.  87  While 
all  things  are  judg'd  according  to  their  suitableness.  .  to  the 
fond  Feminine.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  I.  202  The  Deity 
.  .  was  represented  as  a  feminine.  1887  Graphic  15  Jan.  67/1 
We  are  two  lone  feminines. 
2.  Gram.  A  word  of  the  feminine  gender 
.607  TOPSELI.  Four-/.  Beasts  1,4  They  call  it  Zebi,  and 
the  feminin  herof  Zebiah.  1612  BRINSI.EY  fas.  Parts 
(1009;  "05  Ihese  feminines  want  the  singular  number; 
e*,mz,fhalerx.  i6i»-  Lud.Lit.  128  In  wordesof  three 
terminations,  the  first  is  the  Masculine,  the  second  the 
Feminine,  the  third  is  the  Neuter.  170*  A.  BEDFORD  Temple 
My.  vii.  117  All  Fcemmines  of  the  Singular  Number,  do 
end  m  n.  1774  J  BRYANT  Mythol.l.K  Eliza.  .  It  was  made 
a  feminine  in  aftertinies.  1885  MASON  Engl.  Gram.  2. 
.Seamstrgss  and  songstress  are  double  feminines. 
tFe-nunme,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To 

make  feminine  ;  to  weaken,  effeminate. 
1383  STUBBES  A,iat.Abm.  i.  (1879)  ,70  Musicke.  .dooth 

rather  femenine  the  minde. 
Femininely  ife-mininli),  adv.     [f.  as  prec.  + 

-IT  -.J     In   a   feminine   manner,   like   a  woman  • 

womanishly.     Also,  in  the  feminine  gender 
1649  ROBERTS  Clams  Bibl.  365  Nor  as  any  peculiar  Dialect 

of  this  tongue,  using  this  word  sometimes  femininely.     1814 

BYRON  Lara  i.  xxvn,  So  femininely  white  [that  hand]  might 

bespeak  Another  sex      ,8,,  -  jnan  v.  Ixxx,  Tow  being 
mminely  all  arrayed       He  look'd  in  almost  all  respects  a 

rotaelyIp8a?e.jENNVSON  *"""*«  F-"-ely  fair  an^  dis- 
Feminineness  ;fe-mininn(V.     [f.  as  prec  -t- 

-NESS.]     The  state  or  quality  of  being  feminine- 

womanliness. 

1859  Times  23  Nov.  8/4  Buoncompagni  .  .  is  gentle  even  to 
' 


deo^infrom  "  "f' 

derogating  trom  her  femimneness. 

Fe-mininism.   [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM.] 

L  The  state  of  being  feminine. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  (citinK  /V,nw.  frnl.),  and  in  mod.  Diets. 


FEMINIZE. 

2.  A  feminine  or  woman's  word  or  expression. 
1891  F.  HALL  in  Nation  13  Oct.  282/3  The  locution  [very 
pleased}  has  been,  all  along,  in  the  main  a  femininism. 

Ferninrnitude.  nome-wd.    [f.  Fwromt-i* 

-(I)TUDE.]  The  characteristic  quality  of  feminine 
persons ;  womanishness. 

1878  I.  THOMSON  Plenipotent  Key  19  The  spite  is  hut  his 
,  [Froude's]  femininitude. 

Femininity  (fcmini-niti).  [ME.  fcmininite, 
|  f.  as  prec.  +  -ITY.  Cf.  ¥T.  femininitj.] 

1.  Feminine  quality  ;  the  characteristic  quality  or 
I  assemblage  of  qualities  pertaining  to  the  female 
]  sex,  womanliness;  in  early  use  also,  female 
|  nature. 

£-1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  262  O  serpent  under 
femynynytee.  14. .  LYDC.  TempleofClas  1045  Hir  face,  of 
femyny[ni]te  :  Thuru}  honest  drede  abaisshed  so  was  she. 
c  1430  Compleynt  326  ibid.  App.  63  In  whame  yche  vertue  is 

XXXVII.  230  She  was  all  that  my  most  romantic  dreams 
had  fancied  of  femininity.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  22  Feb.  4/2 
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What  she  (the  American  woman] conspicuously  lacks,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  essential  femininity. 

concr.  a  1876  G.  DAWSON  Biog.  Lect.  (1886)  194  A  perfect 
femininity  of  architecture,  the  Venus  of  Gothic  creation. 

2.  In  clepreciative  sense  :  Womanishness. 
,  l8*3.  E.  L.  SWIFTE  in  N.  $  Q.  3rd  Ser.  IV.  264  A  certain 
femininity,  which  our  fatres/amilias  call  changeableness 
1879  T.  P.  O'CONNOR  Beaconsfield  136  Features  delicate 
almost  to  femininity.  1855  Manch.  Exam.  22  July  3/1  The 
femininity  of  Fc'nelon's  nature. 

8.  In  applied  senses :  a.  The  fact  of  being  a 
female,  b.  Feminine  peculiarity  (in  shape). 

1867  Mom.  Star  26  Nov.,  There  is  no  doubt  of  her  femi- 
ninity, though  her  counterfeit  of  a  man  is  . .  perfect.     1891 
Pall  Mall  G.  2  June  2/1  A  part  for  which  the  exuberant 
femininity  of  her  physique  obviously  disqualifies  her. 

4.  concr.  Women  in  general ;  womankind. 

1865  Daily  Tel.  12  Apr.  7  Crinoline,  has.  .enlightened  us 
respecting  the  not  faultless  ankles  of  femininity.  i878MKs 
RIDDEI.L  Mother's  Darl.  II.  xv.  134  She  had  changed,  .into 
a  tenderer  and  softened  specimen  of  femininity. 

Fe-mininize,  v.  rare-1,  [f.  FEMININE  + -IZE.] 
trans.  To  make  (a  word)  feminine,  to  give  a  femi- 
nine form  to. 

1868  F.  HALL  Benares  8  The  name  of  King  Champa,  femi- 
nimzed,  became  that  of  the  metropolis  of  Anga,  ChampS 

Feminism  (fe-miniz'm\    rare.     [f.  L.  femin-a 
+  -ISM.]     The  qualities  of  females. 
1851  in  OCILVIE. 

Feminity  (ftmi-nlti).  [ME./eminite,  a.  OF. 
fi-minite,  f.  Lat.  type*/fminitas,  i.  femina  woman.] 

1.  =  FEMININITY  i. 

1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  262  (Lansd.  360),  O  serpent 
vnder  femenyte.  ^1470  HARDING  Chron.  Proem  xiv,  The 
thyrde  sonne  . .  wedded  dame  Blaunch,  ful  of  feminytee 
f  1485  Digly  Myst.  (1882)  in.  71  Here  is  mary,  ful  fayr  and 
ful  of  femynyte.  14..  Pol.Rcl.ff  L.Poemsd  866)43  Goodnes 
the  Rote  of  all  vertve  Which  Rotide  is  in  youre  femynite  ieo< 
SPENSER  Col.  Clout  515  She  is  the  . .  mirrhor  of  feminiueT 
1854  M  ARION  HARLAND  A  loneiv,  She  laughed  at  the  ludicrous 
repetition  of  feminity  in  the  second  line.  1868  BROWNING 
King  «,  Bk.  ix.  299  Put  forth  each  charm  And  proper 
floweret  of  feminity. 

2.  =-  FKMININITY  2. 

1669  H.  MORE  Exp.  7  Epist.  vi.  83  There  being  all  these 
symptoms  of  Feminity  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  1890  J 
JORSTER  in  Academy  23  Aug.  149/2  There  is  . .  a  decided 
note  of  feminity  in  his  genius ;  a  want  of  manly  strength. 

o.  =  FEMININITY  4 ;  also  a  band  of  women, 
t  Queen  of  feminity :  queen  of  the  Amazons. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Bochas  i.  viii.  (1544)  14  a,  Theseus  .  .Weddid 
oFS?  '/  hardy  quene  of  femynitie.  1513  BRADSHAW 

St.  Wtrtmi  1. 1633  Nexte  in  ordre.  .Was  our  blessed  lady, 
floure  of  femynyte.  1813  HOGG  Queen's  Wake  171,  I  haif 
watchit.  .Quhairevir  blumis  femenitye.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq. 
xxn,  I  tell  thee,  Mary,  Hector's  understanding,  and  far  more 
that  of  feminity,  is  inadequate  to  comprehend  the  extent  of 
the  loss.  1872  BROWNING  Fijine  xxi,  Provided  . .  this  femi- 
nity be  followed  By. .  Fifine  ! 

Feminivorous  (femini-vores),  a.  rare—1,  [f. 
L.  femin-a  woman  +  -(t~)vor-us  devouring  +  -OC8.] 
That  eats  the  flesh  of  women. 

l8w>  Examiner  No.  644.  «3/j  Our  feminivorous  bride- 
groom however  is  somewhat  inconsistently  represented. 

Feminization  (fominsiz/i-Jan).  [f.  next  + 
-ATION.]  a.  The  action  of  making  feminine,  b. 
The  giving  of  a  feminine  inflexion  to  a  word. 

1844  Blackw.  Map.  LV.  510  There  is  a  sweetness,  a  soft- 
ness, and  feminization  of  tone,  in  the  lower  passages.  1886 
H.  JAMES  Bostonians  HI.  n.  xxxiv.  52  'To  save  it  [the  sex) 
from  what?'  she  asked.  '  From  the  most  damnable  femi- 
nisation  !'  1891  Miss  DOWIE  Girl  in  Karp.  115  Their 
[Holes  J  careless  and  light-hearted  feminisation  of  a  verb. 

Feminize  (fe-minsiz),  v.  [f.  'L.  femin-a  +  -IZB. 
Cf.  Fr.  feminiser.]  a.  trans.  To  make  feminine 
or  womanish ;  to  give  a  feminine  cast  to  (a  descrip- 
tion), b.  intr.  To  become  or  grow  feminine. 

'*S?.  '«S3  Is«  FEMINIZED].  1776  '  COURTNEY  MKLMOTK' 
[S.  I .  Pratt]  Pupil  of  Pleas.  1 1.  08  It  only  served  the  more 
to  feminize  . .  and  to  recommend  her  to  the  spectator.  1790 
MRS.  A.  M.  JOHNSON  Monmoutk  I.  175  Let  not  an  idea  of 
her  feminize  a  soul  that  should  now  bum  but  for  glory  and 
a  crown.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  III.  81  Ferni- 
"r™  I  description  . .  and  you  see  Harriette.  1866  Ck. 
J  lines  6  Jan.  2/3  Any  more  than  a  boy  is  feminized  by 
learning  music.  1892  Nation  21  July  45/2  May  it  not  be 
said  that  he  feminized  him  too  much? 

b.  1852  Blackiv.  Mag.  LXXI.  85  The  women  ..  would 
make  those  present  look  very  small  ..  but  that  thev  are 
feminising. 


FEMISHING. 


Hence  Fe'minized  ///.  «.,  Fe'minlzing'  vbl.  sb. 

1653  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nature's  Paradox  1 13  Her  vigor- 
ous exertion  made  them  incline  to  the  thought  of  her  bceing 
a  Male  Feminiz'd.  1653  H.  MORE  Conjcct.  Cahbal.  45  The 
Serpent  said  to  the  feminized  Adam.  1867  C/t.  Times  6  July 
236/4  The  feminizing  of  the  clerical  mind  is  one  of.  .many. . 
evils.  1890  Harper's  Mag.  July  320/1  The  husband,  if  he 
has  become  sufficiently  . .  feminized,  may  go  to  the  House. 

Femishing:  see  FUMISHING  Obs. 

I!  Femnie  de  chambre  (famdajanbr).  [Fr.] 

1.  A  lady's  maid. 

1762  STERNE  Let.  12  Aug.,  I  have  got  a.  .decent  fcmaie 
de  chambre,  and  a  good-looking  laqnais.  1824  MEDWIN 
Con-vers.  Byron  (1832)  I.  48  Fletcher's  . .  wife  . .  was  at  that 
\\TKtfemme  de  chambre  to  Lady  Byron.  1849  THACKERAY 
Pendennis^  Ivii.  (1885)  564  Martha  . .  a&  femme  de  chambre ^ 
accompanied  her  young  mistress. 

2.  A  chambermaid. 

1890  Eng.  Illust.  Mag.  Christmas  No.  272  The  crisp  and 
beam  ing  femmes  de  chambre  of  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel. 

Femoral  (fe'moral),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  fcmor-t 
femur  thigh  +  -AL.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  femur  or  thigh. 
Chiefly  Anat.,  as  femoral  artery,  bonet  etc. 

1782  S.  SntMV  Surgery  Intr.  (ed.  10)  50  The  largest  crooked 
needle . .  should  be  used  - .  in  taking  up  the . .  femoral . .  arteries 
in  amputation.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  333  The  phsenomena 
which  occurred  in  a  case  of  deep-seated  femoral  hernia.  1821 
SCOTT  Keniliv.  xxx,  Flibbertigibbet  . .  thrust  a  pin  into  the 
rear  of  the  short  femoral  garment.  1840  HOOD  Kilmansegg^ 
Her  Accident  xx,  The  femoral  bone  of  her  dexter  leg.  1872 
F.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  IVomcn  636  They  may  enter  the  femoral, 
umbilical,  and  ischiatic  openings. 

B.  sb.    —femoral  artery. 

1859  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  542/1  In  the  Sloth,  .the  brachials 
and  femorals  are  split  up.  1881  MIVART  Cat  213  The 
femoral  gives  off  a  large  branch  called  the  deep  femoral. 

t  Fe'morals,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  In  7  femoralles.  [a. 
QY .  femoralles  —  late  L.  femora  Ha,  t.femor-,  femur 
thigh.]  Clothing  for  the  thighs  ;  breeches. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Lev.  \\.  10  The  priest  shal  be  revested 
with  the  tunike  and  the  linnen  femoralles. 

Femur  (frm&i).  PI.  femurs  (fTmzfrz),  fe- 
mora (fe-mora).  [a.  L.  femur  thigh.] 

1.  Anat.  The  thigh  bone  in  man  and  other  verte- 
brata. 

iTy)'\^\  Med.Jrnl.  1 1. 482  The  femur,  .was  found  in  blackish 
fragments.  1830  R.  KNOX  Btclard's  Anat.  §  615  A  case  of 
false  joint  in  consequence  of  the  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur.  1869  GILLMORE  Reptiles  fy  Birds  \.  12  The  femur, 
or  thigh,  is  much  lengthened  and  slightly  curved.  1872 
NICHOLSON  Palxont.  314  The  thigh-bone  or  femur,  corre- 
sponding with  the  humerus  in  the  fore-limb. 

2.  Entom.  The  corresponding  part  in  an  insect ; 
the  third  articulation  of  the  foot. 

1834  McMoRTRiE  Clavier's  Anim.  Kingd.  327  The  ambu- 
latory organs  of  locomotion  consist  of  . .  a  femur,  etc.  1875 
W.HOUGHTON  Sk.  Brit.  Insects  128  In  some  genera  the  femur 
of  the  hind  legs  is  enormously  swollen. 

3.  Arch.   'The  space  between  the  channels  [of 
the  Triglyph] '  (Gwilt). 

1563  SHUTE  Archit.  D  j  b,  The  pillor  shalbe  garnished 
with  Canalicoli  . .  and  the  fifth  parte  is  for  Striae,  which  are 
also  called  Femora. 

Fea  (fen),^.1  Forms  :  a.  i  fen(n,  3-7  fenn(e, 
(4  feen,  6  flnne,  fene),  2-  fen.  0.  2  ven, 
3-4  venn(e.  [OE./g»,/j?7z«  neut.,  masc.  =  OFris. 
fenne^  fene  masc.  (MDu.,  MLG.  venne,  Du.  ven 
fern.,  Du.  veen  neut.)  water-meadow,  bog,  OHG. 
fenna  fem.ffermi  neut.  (Ger.fenne  neut.,_/V/«  fern.) 
marsh,  QN.fen  neut.,  quagmire,  Goth,  fani  nent., 
mud  :— OTeut.  *fanjo(itt  (-jo-z,  -/<$).] 

1.  Low  land  covered  wholly  or  partially  with 
shallow  water,  or  subject  to  frequent  inundations  ; 
a  tract  of  such  land,  a  marsh. 

Beowulf  iQ4  (Gr.)  Se  (>e  moras  heold  fen  and  faesten.  c 888 
K.  ^ELFRED  Boetk.  xviii.  §  2,  &  call  J>ast  his  fennas  &  moras 
genumen  habbaS.  ^1205  LAY.  181:3  He  ..  drof  Irisce  men 
^eond  wateres  and  jeond  fenes.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  146 
Grantebrigge  &  hontendone  mest  pfente  of  dep  ven .  c  13*5 
King  of  Almaigne  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  70  He  hath 
robbed  Engelond,  the  mores  ant  th[e]  fenne.  c  1440  York 
Myst.  vii.  126  They  will  slee  me,  be  ffenne  or  [Frith.  1523 
SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  1321  In  Lerna,  the  Grekis  fen.  1600 
HAKLUYT  I'oy.  (1810)  III.  584  Mexico,  which  is  seated  in  a 
great  fen.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  \<y&  The  joyless  sun 
.  .draws  the  copious  steam  from  swampy  fens.  1808  J.  BAR- 
LOW Columb.  iv.  593  Win  from  the  waters  every  stagnant 
fen.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  I  si,  in.  xiv.  (1886)  in  The 
margin  of  the  broad,  reedy  fen. 

fi$.  1676  MARVELL  Mr.  Smirke  36  He  did  . .  cut  Poe-dike 
to  let  in  a  Flood  of  all  Heresies,  upon  the  Fenns  of  Christi- 
anity. 1801  WORDSW.  *  Milton!  thon  should*  st  be  living' ', 
England  hath  need  of  thee ;  she  is  a  fen  Of  stagnant  waters. 
1866  ALGER  Solif.  Nat.  $  Matt  in.  129  The  hot  fen  of  emu- 
lation and  vice. 

b.  esp.  f  The  fen  (obs.),  the  fens :  certain  low- 
lying  districts  in  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire, 
and  some  adjoining  counties. 

gog  O.  E.  Chron.  an,  905  Eall  o5  Sa  fennas  norS.  ('1540 
Pilgr.  Tale  i  in  Thynne*s  Animadv.  (1875)  App.  i.  77  In 
lincolneshyr,  fast  by  the  fene,  ther  slant  a  hows.  1631  Star 
Chamb.  Cases  (Camden)  50  Divers  lands  and  wast  grounds 
called  the  Fennes.  1770  GRAY  in  Corr.  N.  Nicholls  (1843) 
115  Two  hundred  thousand  acres  are  drowned  in  the  Fens 
here.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  92  A  short  visit  to  the  Fens  of 
Cambridgeshire.  1890  Murray's  Hondl-k.  Lincolnshire  4 
Large  flocks  of  geese  are  still  kept  in  the  Fens  about 
Spalding. 
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•j-2.  Mud,  clay,  dirt,  mire,  filth.    Also,  excrement. 

^897  K.  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xvi.  104  He  underfehS 
5iet  fenn  "Sara  Sweandra.  c  1000  >ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  147  Limns,  lutum,  fenn.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  47 
leremie.  .stod-  in  J?e  uenne  up  to  his  muoe.  ^1250  Gen,  fy 
Ex.  490  Or  or  flum  noe  spredde  his  fen.  1340  HAMPOLE/V. 
Consc.  655  Of  J>e  comes  mykel  foul  thyng,  Als  fen,  and  uryn 
and  spyttyng.  c  1380  WVCLIF  \Vks.  (1880)  62  To.  .ba>e  hem 
in  lustis  as  swyn  in  feen.  1460  Lybeans  Disc.  1500  Bothe 
maydenes,  and  garssoun,  Fowyll  fen  schull  on  the  throwe. 
1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  in.  iv.  17  The  vile  belleis  of  thai  cursit 
schrewis  Aboundis  of  fen  maist  abhominable.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  Ill,  440  The  loving  in  ane  mannis  mouth,  Maid 
of  him  self,  stinkU  lyke  ony  fen  Into  the  eiris  of  all  vther 
men. 

fi&*  13^7  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  17  Virgile  sou^t  gold 
of  wit  and  wisdom  in  the  fen  of  Ennii  |>e  poete. 

3.  slang,  (see  quots.)  ?  Obs. 

^11700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Fag  the  Fen,  drub  the 
Whore.  1725  New  Cant.  Diet.,  Fen,  a  Strumpet,  or  Bawd, 
a  common  Prostitute. 

4.  attrib.  and   Comb.   a.    simple  attributive,  as 
fen  bank,  -boat,  -hot,  -country,  -duck,  -dyke,  -earth, 

-fowl,  -frog,  -grass,  •  land  (whence  fen-lander], 
-river,  -rush,  -skate,  -skater,  -skating,  -soil.  b.  ob- 
jective, %&  fen-affect er,  -dweller,  -farmer,  -farming, 
-paring,  c.  originative,  as  fen-born,  -bred,  -sucked 
adjs. 

1616  CHAPMAN  Batrachom.  17  The  farre-fam'de  *Fen- 
affecter.  1691  RAY  Creation  \\.  (1692)  73  The  *Fenbanks  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely.  1890  Daily  News  12  June  6/2  A  fen-bank 
about  six  miles  from  Peterborough.  1766  PENNANT  Zool. 
(1769)  III.  272  One  of  the  little  *fen  boats.  1805  Edin.Rev. 
V.  401  The  hard  seam  of  his  *fen-boot.  1641  MILTON  Ch. 
Govt,  n.  63  That  *fenborn  serpent.  1871  SWINBURNE  Songs 
bef.  Sunrise,  Eve  of  Revolution  296  These  fen-born  fires. 
1597  DRAYTON  Mortimeriados  116  The  *fen-bred  vapours. 
1830  T.  ALLEN  Hist.  Lincolnsh.  I.  iii.  65  Other  rivers  of  the 
*Fen  Country.  1867  FREEMAN  Norni.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  vi. 
._  The  great  religious  houses  of  the  fen  country.  1620 
'ENNER  Via  Recta  iii.  65  The  *Fenducke,  or  Moore-hen. 
1610  *  Fen-dweller  [see  FEN-MAN].  1647  FULLER  Good  Th. 
in  IVorse  T.  (1841)  84  Strange  that  those  fen-dwellers  should 
approach  the  fiery  region.  1878  MILLER  &  SKERTCHLEY 
Fenlandxiu.  416  The  spleen  of  fen-dwellers  is  often  enlarged. 
ciyio  C.  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  127  Ye  *ffendiks  . .  are  deep 
ditches  wth  draines.  a  1728  WOODWARD  Fossils  (1729)  1. 205 
The  surface  is  of  Black  *  Fen  Earth.  1891  A.  J.  FOSTEK 
The  Ouse  196  The  *fen-farmers  still  gather  in  Us  market- 
place on  Thursdays.  1852  CLARKE  Fen  Sketches  262  The 
unexampled  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  *Fen- 
farming.  1865  KINGSLEY  Hereto,  xxi,  Listen  ye  *fen-frogs 
all.  1844  HARDY  in  Proc.  Beriv.  Nat.  Clnb\\.  108  A  cover- 
ing of  *fen-grasses.  aiooo  Guthlac  (1848)  50  He  |>urh  J>a 
*fenland  reow.  1070  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1070  J>et  Englisce 
folc  of  call  J>a  feon  landes  comen  to  heoin.  1855  LONCF. 
ffiaiv.  Introd.  30  In  the  moorlands  and  the  fen-lands,  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  (1811)  II.  21  Apud  Girvios\  that  is, 
amongst  the  *Fenlanders,  1797  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  of  Suffolk 
161  A  very  complete  and  effective  tool,  called  a  *fen-paring 
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Skating  vii.  268  A  standard  type  of  *Fen  skates.  1882  N. 
&  A.  GOODMAN  (title\  Handbook  of  *Fen  skating.  1846 
J.  BAXTER  Liar.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  375  Light  *fen  soils. 
1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  iv.  160  You  *Fen-suck'd  Fogges. 


b.  In  various  plant-names,  etc.  :  as,  fen-berry, 
the  cranberry  ( Vaccinium  Oxycoccus] ;  fen-cress 
=  WATERCRESS  {Nasturtium  officinale] ;  f-  fen- 
down  =  COTTON-GRASS  ;  fen  grapes  -^fenberry  ; 
fen  lentil,  water  lentils  (Lemna  minor] ;  fen-rue 
(see  quot.) ;  -j*  fen  whort  =fen-berry. 

1378  \JVwDodoens\\.x\.  671  Those  which  the  Germaynes 
doo  call  Veenbesien,  that  is  to  say  Marsh  or  *  Fen-berries. 
1678  LITTLETON  Lat.  Diet.  s.v.,  Fen-berries.  1863  PRIOR 
Piant-n.  (1879)  77  Fen-berry^  from  its  growing  in  fens,  the 
cranberry.  riooo.SVzr.  LeecJid.  II.  18  WiJ>  heafod  waerce, 
Xenim.  .*fencersan.  iSxSToDD,  Fen-cress.  iqt&Act  ir  Hen. 
Vl '/,  c.  19  With  no  scalded  fethers  nor  *fen  downe  nor  none 
other  unlawful  and  corrupt  stuffes.  1720  STRYPE  Stow's  Surv. 
(1754)  II.  317/2  They  ..  bought  Fen  Down  ..  for  an  Half 
penny  a  Pound,  and  sold  the  same  among  Feathers  for  6d. 
a  Pound.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  in.  clxvi.  1367  Moszbeeren, 
Veenbesien;  that  is  to  saie  *Fen  grapes  or  Fen  berries. 
1878-86  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Fen  Grapes,  Vac- 
tinium  Oxycoccus  L.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  378  After  the 
manner  of  *  Fen-lentils  or  Duckes  meat.  1863  PRIOR  Plant-n. 
(1879)  77  *  Fen-Rue  *  from  Its  divided  rue-like  leaves  and 
place  of  growth.  Thalict>-jcm  fta-umn  L.  1578  LYTE 
Dodoens  vi.  xi.  671  Marrishe  or  Fen  Whortes  grow  ..  in 
low,  moyst  places. 

5.  Special  comb,  f  fen-canopy  (see  quot.)  ; 
fen -cook  (see  quot);  fen -cricket,  the  mole 
cricket  (Gryllotalpa  vulgaris} ;  fen-fever,  a  ma- 
larious fever  ;  fen-fire  - '  IGNIS  FATUUS,  a  will  of  the 
wisp ;  fen-goose,  usually  the  Grey-Lag  Goose 
(Anser  cinereus] ;  fen- nightingale  (see  quot.)  ; 
fen-oak  (see  quot.)  ;  fen-pole,  a  jumping  pole  for 
crossing  ditches,  etc. ;  fen-reeve,  an  officer  having 
charge  of  fen  lands ;  fen-runners,  a  kind  of  skates 
suitable  for  fen-skating ;  fen-shake,  the  ague ; 
fen-slodger,  a  name  given  to  the  Fen-men  ;  fen- 
thrush  (see  quot.).  Also  FEN-HOOD,  FEN-MAN. 

1658  ROWLAND  Moufets  Theat.  Ins.  957  Our  Countreymen 
that  live  about  the  Fens  have  invented  a  . .  *Fen-canopy  . . 
made  of  . .  Cowes  dung  . .  with  the  smell  and  juice  whereof 
the  Gnats  being  very  much  taken,  .let  them  sleep  quietly  in 
their  beds.  1880  W.  Cornwall  G  loss.  ^  *Fencock.  the  water- 
rail.  1678  LITTLETON  Lat.  Diet,,  A  *Fen-cricket,  gryllo- 
tatya.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  Snf>p.,  Fen-cricket,  a  name 
given  by  some  people  to  the  gryllotalpa.  1771  J.  LIND 
(title\  A  Treatise  on  the  Putrid  and  Remitting  *Fen  fever. 


FENCE. 

1814-5  SHELLEY  '  The  cold  earth''  iii,  As  a  'fenfire's  beam 
on  a  sluggish  stream,  Gleams  dimly.  18..  SWINBURNE 
Athens^  Mocked  as  whom  the  fen-fire  leads.  1606  SYLVESTER 
Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  n.  Magnif.  426  The  wilde  *Fen-goose. 
1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1776.  4°)  II.  482  Grey  Lag,  the  Fen- 
Goose  of  Lister.  1885  SWAINSON  1'rov.  Names  Birds  147 
Fen,  or  Marsh,  goose,  a  1825  FOR  BY  Voc.  E.Atiglia,  *  Fen- 
nightingale,  a  frog.  1868  W.  H.  WHEELER  Fens  S.  Lin. 
colnsh.  69  Nor  must  the  mention  of  the  fen  nightingales  or 
frogs  be  omitted.  1886  5\  W.  Line.  Gloss ,  *  Fen-oaks^ 
willows.  1844  Camp  of  Refuge  I.  10  It  was  a  *fen-pole, 
such  . .  as  our  fenners  yet  use.  1865  W.  WHITE  E.  Eng.  II. 
172  The  common  lands  are  under  the  charge  of '  *fen-reeves '. 
1873  KINGSLKY  riays  fy  Puritans  76  How  merrily  their  long 
*fen-runners  whistled  along  the  ice-lane.  1794  G.  ADAMS 
Nat.  $  Exp.  Philos.  I.  ix.  350  What  they  [imported  Irish 
reapers]  call^  the  *fen-shake.  1856  P.  THOMPSON  Hist. 
Boston  644  The  Fenmen  . .  were  a  century  later  known  as 
Slodgers  or  *Fen-Slodgers.  1893  BARING  GOULD  Cheap 
Jack  Zita  I.  5^  Sons  or  grandsons  of  half-wild  fen-slodgers. 
1854  BAKER  Gloss.  Northampton  I.  226  *Fen-thrusk,  the 
missel-thrush,  Titrdits  viscivoriis.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov. 
Names  Birds  2  Missel  Thrush  {Titrdus  vise ivor its)  . .  Fen 
Thrush  (Northants). 

Fen  (fen),  sb?  dial.  [OE.  fyne  mildew ;  the 
mod.  form  (with  e  for  OE.  y}  is  Kentish  ;  cf. 
FENNY  a.'2,  VINEWED.]  A  mould  or  parasitical 
fungus  that  attacks  the  hop-plant. 

1731  S.  HALES  Stat.  Ess,  I.  33  Hops  were  all  infected  with 
mold  or  fen.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  (1807)  II. 
249  The  mould  or  fen  mostly  occurs  at  a  somewhat  later 
period.  1842  JOHNSON  Partner '$  Encycl.t  Fen>  the  name  of 
a  distemper  to  which  hops  are  subject.  It  consists  of  a 
quick-growing  mould  or  moss. 

II  Fen,  sb$  [fen,  in  L.  version  of  Avicenna, 
ad.  Arab,  ^j  fann  species,  class.]  A  section  in 

Avicenna's  Canon, 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  562,  I  suppose  that  Avycen  Wrot 
never  in  canoun,  ne  in  non  fen  Mo  wonder  sorwes.  1541  R. 
COPLAND  Giiydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  Q  iij,  Sayth  Auycen  in 
his  fyrste  fen  of  the  fyrste  boke  of  his  Canon. 

t  Fen,  v.1  Obs.  rare.  [?  f.  QF.Jien  dung  (see 
FIENTS)  ;  but  cf.  FEN  sb.l  2, 

The  word  occurs  several  times  on  the  page,  always  in  the 
formfenen  (inf.  and  3  pers.  pi.).] 

intr.  Of  certain  animals  :  To  void  dang. 

1486  Bk.St.  Albans  Fij  a,  All  bestis  that  bere  talow  and 
stonde  vpright  Femayen  when  thay  do  so  say  as  I  the  kenne 
And  all  oder  fenon  that  rowken  downe  thenne. 

Fen  (fen),  z/.2  Also  fain.  [Usually  taken  to  be 
a  corruption  of  FEND  z>.]  trans.  To  forbid.  Only 
in  *  Fen  (larks,  etc.) ! ',  a  prohibitory  exclamation, 
used  chiefly  by  boys  at  marbles,  etc.,  in  order  to 
balk,  bar,  or  prevent  some  ^action  on  the  part  of 
another. 

1823  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  125  Fen  slips  over  again.  185* 
DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xvi,  *  I'm  fly ',  says  Jo.  '  But  fen  larks, 


his  opponent  must  shoot  his  marble  without  resting  his  hand 
on  the  ground. 

t  Fe'nage-  rare~1.  [a.  OF.  fenage,  f.  fener 
to  make  hay  :— late  I,,  fxnare,  f.  L.  feenum  hay.] 
Hay  crop. 

1610  W.  FOLKINCHAM  Art  of  Snn>ey  i.  x.  25  The  sowing 
of  the  seede  of  Trefoyle  . .  doth  much  inrich  Meddowes  . . 
both  in  Forrage  and  Fenage. 

Fenaunce,  obs.  form  of  FINANCE. 

t  Fe'nbrede.  Obs.  rare.  [perh.  f.  FEN  sbl  + 
BRED,  board.]  =  Mould-board. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Hiisb.  §  3  The  fenbrede  is  a  thyn  borde, 
pynned  or  nayled  . .  to  the  lyft  syde  of  the  shethe  in  the 
ferther  ende,  and  to  the  ploughe  tayle  in  the  hynder  ende. 

Fence,  sb.  Also  4  fens,  6  fenst.  [aphet.  f. 
of  DEFENCE.] 

fl.  The  action  of  defending ;  =  DEFENCE.  Also, 
the  attitude  of  self-defence  ;  in  To  stand  at  fence. 

("1330  R.  BBUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8658  pen  Octa 
studied  in  his  Jwught :  To  stonde  to  fens  auailled  nought. 
1375  B  ARBOUR  Bri4cey.x.  384  That  for  default  of  fenss  so  was 
lo-fruschit  in-to  placis  ser.  1:1430  Syr  Try  am.  551  He 
stode  at  fence  ageyne  them,  a  1400-50  Alexander  4753 
For  nouthire  fondis  he  to  flee  ne  na  fens  made,  c  1500 
Felon  Soiue  Rokeby  in  Whitaker  Craven  (1878)  560  Yet,  for 
the  fence  that  he  colde  make,  Scho  strake  yl  fro  his  hande. 
t  b.  Cap  offence  :  see  CAP  sb  4,  Coat  offence : 
see  COATJ^.  5.  So  Doublet  offence-,  see  DOUBLET. 
House  of  fence  :  a  fortified  house.  Alan  of  fence : 
a  defender.  Obs. 

£1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  ix.  xxi.  12  De  Hous  of  fens  of  Dal- 
wolsy.  1463  jV<z;/«.  <$•  Honseh.  Exp.(\^\}  158  Ffusten.  .ffor 
to  make  doolettys  off  fience.  c  1^70  H  ENRY  Wallace  v.  1095 
No  man  of  fens  is  left  that  house  within.  1488  Will  of  Shame- 
bourne  (Somerset  Ho.),  Doblette  of  fence.  1514  Will  of 
R.  Peke  of  Wkd.  4  June,  All  my  cottes  of  fense  of  manse 
body.  X55S  Reg.  Gild  Corp.  Christi  York  (Surtees)  202 
My  coote  of  fenst,  and  steele  cappe.  1664  Flodden  r.  i.  5 
Each  house  of  fence  to  fortify. 

2.  The  action,  practice,  or  art  of  fencing,  or  use 
of  the  sword.  To  make  fence :  to  assume  a  fencing 
attitude.  Also,  Master,  teacher  offence. 

1533  UDALL  Flowres  Latine  Speakirg\nfx>}  133  Diiclplina 
gladiatoria^  is.  .the  waie  of  trainyng  men  in.  .the  schooles 
that  maisters  offence  keepe.  1535  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select. 
Rec.  Oxford  131  Dennys,  a  poore  scholler  and  a  teacher  of 
fence.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  i.  75  He  proue  it  on  his 
body  . .  Despight  his  nice  fence.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  \. 
v.  22  Trusting  to  the  false  rules  of  a  master  of  Fence.  1828 
SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  iv,  A  man  must  know  his  fence,  or  have 
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FENCE. 

a  short  lease  of  his  life.  1831  Examiner  17,  2  He  will  point 
Ills  sword  at  shadows,  and  make  fence  at  your  cat.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  459  A  man  of . .  consummate  skill 
in  fence.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  iii.  87  Osric. . 
comes  to  announce,  .the  wager  at  fence  with  Laertes. 

b.  transf. 

1634  MII.TOX  Contus  790  Enjoy  your  . .  gay  rhetoric,  That 
hath  so  well  been  taught  her  dazzling  fence.  1862  MERIVALE 
Rom,  Emp.  (1865)  V.  xliv.  254  Fence  of  tongue  was  the 
weapon  with  which  they  were  to  maintain  . .  their  honour. 
1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases  \.  79  The  Sophists  were  cunning 
masters  of  fence.  1883  Con  tern  f.  Rev.  J  une  87 1  That  shrewd 
critic  and  ex  periencea  professor  of  Parliamentary  fence, 
f  3.  Means  or  method  of  defence ;  protection, 
security.  Obs. 

£•1440  Promp.  Parv.  155/1  Fence,  defence  fro  enmyes, 
froteccio,  dffensio.  1565  JEWEL  Repl.  Harding  550  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  surest  fence,  &  strongest  warde  for  that 
Religion,  that  they  should  be  keapte  stil  in  ignorance.  1627 
MAY  Lucan  IL  408  His  choisest  buildings  were  but  fence 
for  cold.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  39  To  deliver 
up  his  Majesty's  Ships  to  the  .  .Worm  .  .wholly  unprovided 
of  any  Fence  against  them.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman 
(1841'  I.  ix.  67  Employment  is  said  to  be  the  best  fence 
against  temptation.  1756  NUGENT  Montesquieu's  Spir. 
Laws  (1758*  I.  xii.  ii.  261  The  subject  has  no  fence  to  secure 
his  innocence. 

Proverb.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Selv.  98, 1  dare  be  bold 
to  say,  'Tis  such  a  flail  as  there  can  ne're  be  fence  for.  1730 


SWIFT  Poems,  On.  Stephen  Duck  115  The  Proverb  says;  No 
Fence  against  a  Flail. 

4.  concr.  That  which  serves  as  a  defence, 
fa.  Of  persons:  A  bulwark,  defence.   Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7363  He  was  fully  the  fens  . .  Of  all  the 
tulkes  of  Troy.  1552  Godly  Prayers  in  Litnrg.  Strv.  Q. 
Eliz,  (1847)  248  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  stay  and 
fence  of  our  mortal  state. 

b.  Of  things :  A  defence,  bulwark,  arch,  (now 
with  mixture  of  sense  5). 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan:  155/1  Fence,  or  defence  of  closynge 
fclothynge,  P.).  i$48UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  x.  4, 
I  send  you  forth  naked,  wythout  weapon  or  fense.  1671 
GHEW  Anat.  Plants  (1682)  i.  ii.  17  The  Skin  is  the  Fence  of 
the  Cortical  Body.  1697  DRYI 
Heap  of  Stones  above  to  la> 
Sherds  of  Potters  Clay. 


1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  n.  483  A  hilly 
'  »  lay,  And  press  the  Plants  with 
This  Fence  against  immod'rate 
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1    35°  Mr.  Morgan,  .puts  his  hobby  at  its  highest  fence.     1891 
SALISBURY  in  Guardian  28  Jan.  158/2  They  gently  descended 
on  the  right  side  of  the  fence. 
6.  Technical  uses. 

a.  A  guard,  guide,  or  gauge  designed  to  regulate 
the  movements  of  a  tool  or  machine. 

1703  Moxos  Mfch.  Exerc.  72  The  Fence  of  the  Plow  [a 
grooving-plane]  is  set  to  that  Distance  off  the  Iron-Plate  of 
the  Plow,  that  you  intend  the  Groove  shall  lie  off  the  edge 
of  the  Board.  Ibid.  79  The  Handle  should  on  either  side 
become  a  Fence  to  the  Tongue.  Ibid,  go  These  Nails  are 
. .  to  serve  for  Fences  to  set,  and  fit  each  piece  into  its  proper 
place.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  222  Fence  of  a 
Plane. — A  guard,  which  obliges  it  to  work  to  a  certain 
horizontal  breadth  from  the  arris.  187-1  J.  RICHARDS  Wood- 
working Machinery  185  A  long  strip  or  fence  passing 
behind  as  well  as  in  front  of  the  saw. 

b.  (See  quots.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  WordJtk.,  Fence,  the  arm  of  the 
hammer-spring  of  a  gun-lock.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek. 
I.  1835/2  Fence  (locks),  an  arm  or  protection  which  enters 
the  gates  of  the  tumblers  when  they  are  adjusted  in  proper 
position  and  coincidence. 
C.  A  ferrule,  rare. 

i86a  BORROW  Wild  H'ales  I.  231  A  thin  polished  black 
stick,  .at  the  end  was  a  brass  fence. 

7.  A  state  of  prohibition,    rare  exc.  attrib. ;  cf. 
fence-date,  -month,  -season,  -time  in  1 1. 

1874  STL-BBS  Carat.  Hist.  I.  xii.  537  [By  the  Great  Charter) 
all  rivers  placed  in  fence  [L.  in  defense]  are  thrown  open. 

8.  Thieve?  slang,  a.  A  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
a  1700  in  B.  E.  Did.  Cant.  Crew.     1708  J.  HALL  Mem., 

The  fence  and  he  are  like  the  devil  and  the  doctor.  1813 
Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  209  Habberfield . .  was  considered 
the  safest  fence  about  town.  1838  DICKEKS  O.  Twist  xiii, 
Ill-treating  the  boys,  you.  .in-sa-ti-a-ble'old  fence. 
b.  A  receiving  house  for  stolen  goods. 
1847  Illust.  Land,  \eivs  22  May  232  The  keeper  of  the 
'fence'  loves  to  set  up  in  business  there.  1848  Punch 
XIV.  149  Let  M.  Galignani  rejoice ;  and  let  his  Bibliotheque 
. .  still  remain  the  greatest  literary  '  fence  '  in  Europe.  1863 
W.  B.  JERROLD  Sign.  Distress  in.  26  The  slums  of  London 
— the  fences  and  padding-kens. 

9.  Sc.  Law.  [from  the  vb.]  The  action  of  fencing 
in  various  senses.   Cf.  FEXCE  v.  8. 

154'  Burgh  Rec.  Preslwick  2  June  (1834!  57  For  be  losen 


heat  and  cold.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  o/ files  iii.  JdiTDeer'hides 
o  er  them  cast.  Made  a  rude  fence  against  the  blast  1838 
THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  278  They  hastily  formed  a  high  fence 
out  of  the  wrecks  round  the  fleet. 

fig.  173*  LEDIARD  .SVM0T  II,  Strangers  would  not  believe 
there  was  a  sufficient  fence  against  crimes.  1860  PUSEY 
Mm.  Profit.  311  They  sin,  who  first  remove  the  skin  . .  or 
outward  tender  fences  of  God's  graces. 

t  c-  spec.  The  tusk  of  an  elephant  ( =  Fr.  defense). 
Also,  the  involucre  of  a  flower.  Obs. 


except  the  persewar  and  defender. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb.  General  relations :  a.  ap- 
positive  (sense  5),  us  fence-wall,  b.  attributive 
(sense  2),  as  fence-school;  (sense  4  b),  as  ^fence- 
fabric  ;  (sense  5  ,  as  fence-corner,  -post. 

1876  Daily  News  5  Oct.  6/1  He  sallies  from  his  siesta  in  a 
fence  corner.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  xxix  ix.  253 
The  'Fence-fabrickes  and  all  devices  else  requisite  for  a 
siege,  were  in  readinesse.  1874  KSICHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  836/1 
A  device.,  used  for  driving  'fence-posts.  1885  H.  C  M^CooK 


Thorns 


Tenants  of  Old  Farm  196,  I  was  standing  by  a  fence-post. 
1598  BARRET  Theor.  IVarres  I.  i.  7  As  one  that  vseth  often 
the  *Fence-schoples.  1649  FULLER  Holy  t,  Prof.  St.  iv.  x. 
285  He  was  diligent  in ..  beating  down  ..  the  Manicheans, 
in  whose  Fence-school  he  was  formerly  brought  up.  1813 
P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  338  'Fence- Wall— A  wall  used 
to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  men  or  animals. 
11.  Special  comb. :  fence-guards  (see  quot.) ; 
fence-jack  (see  quot.) ;  fence-lizard  (see  quot.) ; 
t  fence-man,  a  gladiator;  fence-month,  a) 

•Xham  Rec.  III.  340  Owre  fense'beTwixe  our  Ori8inally  the  time  of  fawning  for  deer,  a  period  of 
raibrth  Pastur.  1570  LEVINS  Manifi.  63/16  abont  3°  days  at  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of 
Jum.  ii  t  BIBLE  Ps.  Ixii.  3  As  a  bowing  wall  July,  during  which  hunting  was  forbidden  ;  (b} 

more  broadly:  the  close  season  for  fishing,  etc., 
during  the  time  of  breeding,  not  always  being  re- 
stricted to  one  month  ;  fence-play,  t  (a)  a  gladia- 


5.  An  enclosure  or  barrier  (e.g.  a  hedge,  wall, 
railing,  palisade,  etc.)  along  the  boundary  of  a 
field,  park,  yard  or  any  place  which  it  is  desired 
to  defend  from  intruders.  Sunk  fence :  one  placed 
along  the  bottom  of  a  depression  in  the  ground  ; 
sometimes  applied  to  a  ditch.  Often  preceded  by 
a  qualifying  word,  as :  gun-,  pale-,  quick-,  ring- 
snake-,  wire-,  etc.  fence,  loi  which  see  those  words. 

medo  and 

A  Fence,  i 

shall  ye  be  and  as  a  tottering  fence.  ^  ^.,UE»  ^,*« 
ix.  457  The  famished  lion . .  O'erleaps  the  fences  of  the  nightly 
mSL^i/SS!  -^'-N?  56  1-3  This  huge  Thicket  of 
i  was  designed  as  a  kind  ( 


.  Pict.  Beauty  Cumbrld.  I. 

o   fiasSTKk  *"!*•  •  l8 

O.  16^8  lhat  point  in  a 

".8?       ' 

lnd  °.f  fcn«  •" 


b.  transf. 


136  The  lake  MrfornUng  ™OI>  a  roof  for  defence  =  L-  testudo;  fence-season, 
5*  Act  2-3  Will  iv,  c.  64  fence-time,  a  close  season  or  time  for  fish,  swans 
stone  fence  which  is  imme-  etc.  (see  fence-month)  ;  fence-shop,  a  shop  at 

ETCELin>      wh'ch  stolen  goods  are  sold '  fenoe-Tiewer,  ( U.  S.) 
ing  of  a   :   an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  boundary  and  highway  fences. 
»f3,w-,S.  GHESLEY  Clou.  Coal  Mining,  * Fence-guards, 


i.  Phrases :  chiefly  U.S.  ( To  stand  or  sit)  on  or 
*  tnejence:  (to  be)  undecided  in  opinion,  or 
(  Jo  fe)  on  a  person's,  the 
}  on  his  side,  on 


c. 

upon        _ 
neutral  in  action. 


'.:     ma«er  of  FenceVa'fence"  inan! "  Mmoi 

Jurisdiction  197  'Fence ^oneth  is  alwaies  xv  daies  afore 


opposed  to  him.  To  descend  on  the' HghlidTrf 
the  fence :  to  take  the  side  of  the  winner  To  tut 
ones  horse  at  a  fence :  to  spur  him  on  to  leap  it. 

o  make  a  Virginia  fence :  '  to  walk  like  a  drunken 
man    (Lowell  Biglow  Papers  Introd.). 

'745  FRANKLIN  Drinkers  Die*  WV«  »PP^II     <  u         i 
a  Virginia  Fence.     l8+8  LOWEL'L  A^  /.p'oem?^ 
on  AeTnce^r^?^  *°™™  <•»«. -t  him,  bu, 
an'  set  tin'  on  the  feu 
It's   allers    best    to 


_     -^_      — — —  •*  "uxgin  roun 

'851  MRS.STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  vi, 


HoLi^n*/  „    ?  SU"d   missis>s  side  th<:  fence-     1863 
u"^eD  ffnt.  'SSWMMMS  *0^ 


.  ,  '        — —  •«•••  «ww«     j  lined     -£\    i_/CC.   O/4     1O 

stop  ..  the  alleged  traffic  of  salmon  during  the  'close'  or 

I    T?CU  I8""00',.   178?  G"  PAEKER  LV''*  F»'»tcr  xv.  153 
In  Field-Uffle  where  tne  handkerchiefs  are  carried,  there  arl 


,  -me      en  ot 

Vacr.  Thaniet  (i758)  63  Fence  .  .  Ti 
F,.*es  are  not  to  be  taken.     .8K  J. 


584 
Which 


FENCE. 

IV.  20  In  1647,  'fence  viewers  were  appointed,  by  whom  . . 

every  new  building  had  to  be  approved. 
Fence  (fens.,  v.     Also  5-6  fens(e.    [f.  the  sb.] 
1.  intr.  a.  To   practise  the   use   of  the   foil  or 

sword,     b.  To  use  the  sword  scientifically  either 

for  offence  or  defence. 

1508  SHAKS.  Merry  11'.  Ii.  iii.  14  Alas  sir,  I  cannot  fence. 
1684  K.  H.  School  Rccrcat.  57  Defending  your  self  from  the 
Thrusts  or  Blows  of  those  you  Fence  with.  1737  FIELDING 
Hist.  Reg.  in.  Wks.  1882  X.  225,  I  do  a  warrior  !  I  never 
learnt  to  fence.  1779  SHBUDAM  Critic  III.  Wks.  1873  II.  181 
Captain,  thou  hast  fenced  well  '.  1829  LYTTON  Duvumtd 
147,  1  hope  you  both  fence  and  shoot  well. 

c.  transf.  of  animals. 

1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Gterg.  ill.  343  The  bellowing  Rivals. . 
fence,  they  push,  and  pushing  loudly  roar. 

d.  fig.  Frequently  of  a  witness:   To  fence  with 
(rarefy   trans,   to  fence),    to   parry,  try  to  evade 
(a  question). 

1665  BOYLE  Occat.  Kefl.  in.  vL  (1845)  158  He  rather  fences 
with  sin.  1677  YARRAXTON  Eng.  Imfrov.  o  The  Friends 
fence  to  get  all  the  Estate.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Kef.  1864) 
I.  151  For  several  months  . .  diplomatists  fenced  among 
themselves.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  VI.  xx.  iii.  47  Seldom 
in  the  Arena  of  this  Universe  did  a  Son  of  Adam  fence 
better  for  himself.  1880  KINCLAKE  Crimea  VI.  v.  175  The 
gallant  French  . .  could  only  fence  with  an  evil  so  great, 
1887  JESSOPP  Arcady  vi.  181  The  question  he  seemed  dis- 
posed to  fence  with.  1800  Standard  22  Feb.  5/2  The 
Chairman,  .ought,  .to  be  able  to  overcome  the  tendency  to 
'  fence '  awkward  questions. 

2.  trans.  (Const,  against,  from.)  To  screen, 
shield,  protect :  a.  the  body,  or  a  part  of  it. 

1549  OLDE  Eralm.  Par.  i  Cor.  vi.  7  On  euery  syde  surely 
fensed  with  the  armoure  of  iustice.  1581  MULCASTER 
Positions  xxvii.  (1887)  106  The  arme  in  this  [arm  ball]  is 
fensed  with  a  wooden  brace.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary 
(16251  '39  His  pined  corps,  whom  furres  must  fence  from  the 
least  blast  of  cold.  16x1  BIBLE  2  Sain,  xxiii.  7  The  man 
must  be  fenced  with  yron.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  L  v.  1 1  All 
fishes  in  armour  fenced  with  shels.  1691  RAY  Creation  n. 
(1704)  378  The  extremities  of  their  Toes  were  fenc'd  with 
Hoofs.  1816  Miss -MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n.  (1863'  249 
Running  down  the  street  with  an  umbrella,  .to  fence  their 
lodger  . .  from  the  . .  shower.  187*  BLACKIIORE  Criffs  v. 
(1877)  27  With  one  hand  fencing  her  forehead. 
b.  a  building,  locality,  esp.  from  weather  or  wind. 
1577  B.  GOOGE  Htresbach's  Huso.  i.  (1586)  12  b,  I  lay  my 
corne  upon  a  fayre  floore,  closely  fenced  and  seeled  against 
Mise.  ifcoHAKLUYT  K<y.(i8io) i  III.  360  We  rode  at  anker 
in  a  place  well  fenced  from  the  wind.  1650  FULLER  Pisgak 
n.  60  [Jordan]  is  fenced  by  its  own  breadth  and  depth 
against  all  Passengers.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  7  A  spacious 
Harbour.  .Fenc'd  to  the  West.  1756-7  tr.  Ktysler't  Trav. 
(17601  IV.  5  This  city  is  fenced  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves  by  several  small  islands.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i. 
xxvi,  Moss  . .  and  leaves  combined  To  fence  each  crevice 
from  the  wind.  1841  JAKES  Brigand  ii,  The  kitchen  was 
well  fenced  from  the  wind  and  rain. 

C.  gen.  in  material  or  immaterial  sense. 
£-1510  MORE  Picas  Wks.  8/1  Fensyng  my  selfe  with  the 
crucifixe.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  57  Every  creature  livyng 
should  fense  it  self  against  outward  violence.  1593  SHAKS. 
yHcn.  VI,  n.  vi.  75  Where's  Captaine  Margaret,  to  fence 
you  now?  1601  FULBECKE  Panaectis  16  By  the  continual! 
practise  of  nations  . .  the  right  of  Primogeniture  . .  is  fenced, 
supported  and  defended.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  in.  iii. 
(1840)  119  Fencing  his  former  villanies  by  committing  new 
ones.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  ( 1747)  III.  378  Another  of 
those  Ministries  . .  is  to  fence  . .  its  Peace.  1691  IT.  Milton' t 
Def.  Pop.  Wks.  1738  I.  460  We  may  fence  ourselves  against 
the  latter  [open  enemies].  1850  BLACKIE  jEschylns  n.  160 
Fence  every  gate  with  valiant-hearted  men.  1884  TKXNYSON 
Becket  143  He  fenced  his  royal  promise  with  an  if. 
•)•  3.  trans.  To  equip  for  defence.  Obs. 
1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  L  131  A  ship  ..  well  fensed  with 
munitions. 

1 4.  intr.  To  set  np  a  defence  against;  to  provide 
protection  against.  Obs. 

1676  TEMPLE  Lit.  to  Sir  E.  Bearing  Wks.  1731  II.  357, 
I  made  use  of  this  Circumstance  to  fence  against  this 
Resolution  of  the  States.  1691  RAY  Cnation  \.  (1692)  140 
Feathers  very  thick  set  upon  their  Breasts  . .  to  fence  against 
the  cold  of  the  water.  1701  A.  CHARLETT  in  PiM  Diary 
VI.  246  The  relapse  of  which  I  must  fence  against.  1709 
SWIFT  Adv.  Relig.  Wks. .  1778)  II.  82  The  common  prudence 
of  mankind  . .  is  in  no  sort  able  to  fence  against  them.  1759 
STER.VE  Tr.  Shandy  I.  Ded.  Epist,,  I  five  in  a  constant 
endeavour  to  fence  against  the  infirmities  of  ill  health. 

5.  trans.  To  keep  out,   ward  off,   repel.     Said 
both  of  persons  and  things.     Also  to  fence  off, 
out.     Often  with  mixture  of  sense  6.  arch. 

a  1591  GREENE  Poems,  Shepherd's  Ode  66  A  cloak  of  grey 
:nc'd  the  rain.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  i.  ix,  14  The 
Bosporus  was  too  narrow  a  ditch,  .to  fense  the  Pagans  out 
of  West  Christendome.  1643  BUR  ROUGH  ES  Exf.  Hosea  viii. 
'  1652)  285  They  fenced  off  thy  word  as  with  a  shield,  c  1710 
C.  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  130  These  high  banks  are  made  to 
.  .(fence  out  y«  water.  1735  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  WorUd&^o) 
327  They  had . .  no  bows  to  fence  off  the  waves.  1742  SHE.X- 
STOXE  Schoolmistr.  65  A  russet  kirtle  fenc'd  the  nipping  air. 
1785  PALEY  Moral  Phil.  d8i8>  II.  347  Government  is  well 
warranted  in  fencing  out  the  whole  sect  from  situations  of 
trust  and  power.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xix,  A  cup  of  sack 
shall  fence  the  cold. 

6.  trans.  To  surround  with  or  as  with  a  fence  ,see 
FENCE  sb.  4,  5) ;  to  enclose,  fortify,  protect. 

M3S  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  355  Thay  to  fens  it  [Est  Croft] 

?]",,    J?  at  thavre  awne  coste.    M»4  FABYAN  Chron.  vu. 

'  Englysshe  hoste  .  .was  myghtely  fensyd  with  wood 

and  tryes.     1535  COVERDALE  Ezek.  xxxvi.  35  The  . .  broken 

downe  cities,  are  now  stronge  and  fensed  agayne.     1583 

STANYHURST  Mneis  n.  (Arb.)  54  Whate  fortcVere  best  to 

be  fenced  !    161 1  BIBLE  ha.  v.  2  Hee  fenced  it,  and  gathered 


FENCE. 

out  the  stones  thereof.     1631  T.  MAY  tr.  Barclay's  Mirronr    \ 
of  Mindes  ii.  39  The  lands  of  priuate  men  . .  were  fenced 
with  ditches.      1650  FULLER  Pisgah  in.  ii.  317  The  roof* 
were   flat   and   fenced   with   battlements.       17x9   DE    FOE    ; 
Crusoe  (1840)  I.  x.  173  Well  fenced  either  with  hedge  or    i 
pale.     1793   Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  IV.  4  Which  are 
all  fenced  with  a  good  stone  wall.    1832  LYTTON  Eugene  A. 
i.  1.  3  The  greater  part  of  them  fenced  also  from  the  un- 
frequented road  a  little  spot. 

al'.wl.  1892  Midland  Xws  4  Mar.  6  We  must  fence 
more,  and  we  shall  be.  .independent  of  herds. 

fig.  1683  BURNET  tr.  Mare's  Utopia  (1685)  no  The  Minds 
of  the  Utopians,  when  fenced  with  a  Love  for  Learning. 
1763-5  CHURCHILL  Poems,  Conference*  Thy  writings  so  well 
fenc'd  in  Law.  1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th.  iv.  §  26.  306  The 
Jews  were  . .  fenced  against  communion  with  them.  1843 
H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (1860)  III.  46  Vincentius  . .  takes  care  . .  to 
fence  his  proposition  with  ..  limitations.  1870  EMERSON 
Sec.  If  Solii.,  Ufa.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  77  The  men  themselves 
were,  .fenced  by  etiquette. 

b.  with  about,  in,  round,  up.  To  fence  off:  to 
keep  off  by  a  fence.  Also  absol. 

1535  COVERDALE  2  Chron.  xiv.  7  Let  vs  buylde  vp  these 
cities,  and  fense  them  rounde  aboute  with  walles.  1611 
BIBLE  Job  xix.  8  Hee  hath  fenced  vp  my  way.  1615  G. 
SANDYS  Trav.  100  Which  makes  the  countrey  people  to 
fence  in  those  places.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  697  On  either 
side  Acanthus . .  Fenc'd  up  the  verdant  wall.  1697  DAMPIER 
Voy.  I.  viii.  222  These  leaves  are  fenced  round  with  strong 
Prickles  above  an  inch  long.  1713  STEELE  Englishman 
No.  3.15  His  Property  is  fenced  about  with  Laws  and 
Privileges.  1822  '  B. CORNWALL'  Poems,  Let.  Boccaccio  v,  Her 
dwelling  was  Fenced  round  by  trees.  1869  R.  B.  SMYTH 
Gold  fields  of  Victoria  610  Fencing  in  a  Claim,  making 
a  drive  round  the  boundaries  of  an  alluvial  claim  to  secure 
the  wash-dirt.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  £as.  Faith  viii.  349  It  will 
be  difficult  to  fence  in  securely  on  the  side  of  Pantheism. 
C.  To  part  off  by  a  fence  or  fences.  In  quot.  fig. 

1881  C.  DE  KAY  Vision  of  Nimrod  ii.  9  Nation  I  fenced 
from  nation. 

f  d.  Of  a  thing :  To  serve  as  a  fence  for.  Obs. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Hush.  §  125  Yf  it  [thy  dyche]  be  .v.  fote 
brode  [t Jhan  it  wolde . .  fence  it  selfe  &  the  lower  hedge  wyll 
seme. 

7.  intr.  Of  a  horse  :  To  leap  a  fence. 

1884  A.  WATSON  in  Longm.  Mag.  III.  6n  What  he  lacks 
in  speed  is  . .  compensated  for  by  the  cleverness  with  which 
he  fences.  1891  Field '7  Mar.  338/1  Harlequin  and  Fast  Day 
went  to  the  front . .  the  way  they  fenced  was  a  treat  to  see. 

8.  trans.  (Sc.  Law.)  a.  To  open  the  proceedings 
of  (the  Parliament  or  a  Court  of  Law)  by  the  use 
of  a  form  of  words  forbidding  persons  to  interrupt 
or  obstruct  the  proceedings  unnecessarily. 

1513-75  Diitrn.  Occurrenfs  (Kannatyne  Club)  214  He  post 
to  William  Pikis  hems  . .  and  thair  iensit  the  Parliament. 
6-1565  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  190  The 
Queen,  .stayed  till  the  Parliament  was  fenced.     1609  SKENE 
Reg.  Maj.  158  The  Court  sould  be  fensed.    1637  RUTHER- 
FORD Lett.  (1862)  1. 198, 1  know  not  if  this  court  kept  within    j 
my  soul  be  fenced  in  Christ's  name.     1663  SPALDING  Tronb. 
Chas.  I  (1792)  I.  191  The  parliament  is  fenced.     1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi,  xxi,  '  They  wunna  fence  the  court.' 
b.  To  prohibit  by  law,  edict,  or  proclamation. 

1596  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgow  6  Aug.  (1876)  I.  180  Bot  to  fens 
the  same  fra  doing  thairof. 

C.  To  poind  or  arrest  for  debt. 

1570  Burgh  Rec.  Prestwick  20  Nov.  (1834)  72  For  this  gey  r 
. .  quhilk  was  fencet  in  his  hand  be  J  hone  Ondirwood  officer, 
f  d.  Hence,  To  fence  a  band :  to  make  a  league 
(L.ferirefa'dus),  Obs.  rare~^. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Liry  i.  (1822)  41  Commandis  you  me  to 
fens  ane  band  with  the  Fader- Patrate  of  Albane  pepUl  ? 

9.  In   the   Scottish  Presbyterian   Churches:   To 
fence  the  tables :  to  deliver  an  exhortation  calculated 

to  deter  unworthy  persons  from  communicating. 

1700  W.  STEWART  (of  Pardovan)  Worship  Ch.  Scot!,  n.  Iv. 
140  He  fenceth  and  openeth  the  Tables.  1833  Eraser's 
Mag.  VIII.  406  The  objurgation,  or  fencing  the  tables,  was 
concluded.  1879  JAMIESON  Scot.  Diet.  s.  v.  Bicker-raid^ 
A  clergyman  in  fencing  the  tables  at  a  sacrament,  debarred 
all  who  had  been  guilty  of  [etc.].  i88a  [see  DEBARRATION]. 

10.  To   close  for  hunting  or  fishing  (a  forest, 
river,  etc.). 

1767  BLACKSTONE  Comnt,  II.  39  The  rivers  that  were  fenced 
.  .were  directed  to  be  laid  open. 

f  11.  To  keep  in  position  by  a  gauge  or  guide. 
Cf.  FENCE  sb.  6  a.  Obs. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  90  Should  you  not  thus  Fence 
them,  .one  piece  being  never  so  little  out  of  its  due  Position, 
would  drive  the  next  piece  more  out. 

12.  slang,  a.  To  purchase  or  sell  with  guilty 
knowledge  (stolen  goods).  Also  absol. 

1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-all  C  ij/2  To  fence  property 
[printed  properly],  to  sell  anything  that  is  stolne.  1789  G. 
PARKER  Life  s  Painter  153  Fenced  is  disposing  of  anything 
stolen  for  a  quarter  of  the  value.  1819  I.  H.  VAUX  Mem. 
I.  xii.  141  He  knew  where  to  fence  the  book.  1840  MARRY  AT 
Poor  Jack  xviii,  Does  old  Nanny  fence? 
b.  To  spend  or  lay  out  (money). 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet,  Cant.  Creiu,  Fence,  to  Spend  or  Lay 
out  Fence  his  Hog,  to  Spend  his  Shilling.  1725  in  New 
t'.inf.  Diet. 

Fenced  (fenst),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED*.]  In 
various  senses  of  the  vb.  a.  Furnished  with  de- 
fences, fortified.  Now  only  in  Biblical  phraseology. 
b.  Provided  with  a  hedge  or  rail,  railed  off,  en- 
closed, lit.  and  fig.  P^/Q  fenced  in.  c.  Sc.  Law. 
Poinded  ;  see  FENCE  v.  8  c. 

(•1440  Promp.  Part'.  155/1  Fencyd,  or  defencyd,  defcnsus, 
itrtinitus,  defensatrts.  1535  COVERDALE  Judith  iii.  6  Holo- 
femes  . .  conquered  all  stronge  fensed  cities.  1600  FAIRFAX 
Tassp  u.  Ixxv,  In  fensed  towres  bestowed  ts  their  graine. 
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1611  BIHLI-;  2  Kings  xvn.  g  They  built  them  high  places  . . 
from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen,  to  the  fenced  city.  1637 
RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  207  Fenced  goods  that  ye  can- 
not  intromit  with.  1746-7  HERVEY  Mcdit.  (1818)  203, 1  might 
have  beheld  our  fenced  cities  encompassed  with  armies. 
1853  MAKSDKN  Early  Purit.  77  The  fenced  enclosures  of  a 
university.  1853  MAURICE  Proph.  fy  A' jugs  xii.  198  He 
speaks,  .of  its  villages  and  fenced  cities. 

Fencefol  (fe'nsful),  a.  [f.  KENCB  sb.  +  -FUL,] 
Affording  defence ;  protecting  or  shielding. 

1616  CHAPMAN  Ratrachotn.  (185818  Theirfenceful  bucklers 
were  The  middle  rounds  of  can'  sticks.  1729  SAVAGE 
Wanderer  \.  194  [He]  firms  the  conquest  with  his  fenceful 
mound.  1751  G.  WEST  Education  xlviii,  High  o'er  his 
Head  he  held  his  fenceful  Shield. 

Fenceless  (fe'nsles),  a.     [f.  as  prec. -f- -LESS.] 

1.  a.  \Vithoutanenclosureorhedge;  unenclosed, 
open. 

1587  TURBERV.  Epit.  ff  Sonnets  (i&yfl  397  As  plant  shall 
proove  upon  the  fencelesse  land.  1649  ROBERTS  Clavis  Bibl. 
432  Utterly  to  lay  this  vineyard  waste,  fencelesse,  fruitlesse. 
1770  GOLDSM.  DCS.  I'ill.  307  Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons 
of  wealth  divide.  1887  R.  MEEKER  in  Harper's  Mag. 
Apr.  725/2  The  fenceless,  treeless  landscape  of  the  steppe. 
b.  \Vithout  a  fortification  ;  unfortified. 

1740  C.  PITT  ALneid  xn.  789  Before  him  . .  the  fenceless 
city  lay.  a  1873  LYTTON  Paitsanias  iv.  vi.  (1878)  509  The 
fenceless  villages  of  Sparta. 

2.  Without  means  of  defence  ;  defenceless. 

1594  CAREW  Tasso  (1881)  60  Fencelesse  my  brest,  why 
stay  you  it  to  cleaue  ?  1667  M  ILTON  /'.  L .  x.  303  The  Wall 
Immoveable  of  this  now  fenceless  world,  c  1750  SHENSTONE 
Love  *  Hon.  Wks.  (1764)  I.  327  On  my  fenceless  head  it's 
phial'd  wrath  May  fate  exhaust.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  \.  xvi, 
O'er  my  friend  my  cloak  I  threw,  And  fenceless  faced  the 
deadly  dew.  1850  BLACKIE  JEsckylus  II.  254  The  Greeks 
Our  fenceless  chiefs.  .Mowed  down. 

absol*  1887  Century  Ma§.  July  334  Look  what  arms  the 
fenceless  wield,  Frailest  things  have  frailty's  shield  ! 

Hence  Fe'iicelessiiess,  f  lack  of  skill  in  fence 
(0Ar.) ;  the  condition  of  not  being  protected  by  a 
fence. 

1656  TRAPP  Comtn.  Matt.  vii.  3  A  general  doctrine,  not 
applied,  is  as  a  sword  without  an  edge,  not  in  itself,  but  to 
us,  through  our  singular  fence lessness.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod. 
Paint,  III.  iv.  xiv.  §  34  The  fencelessness  . .  of  the  free 
virtue  lead[s]  to  the  loving.,  order  of  eternal  happiness. 

Fencelet  (fe-nslet).  rare.  [f.  FENCE  sb.  +  -LET.] 
A  small  fence  or  hedge. 

1893  Field  IQ  Mar.  396/1  A  sort  of  second  fencelet  planted 
on  the  edge  of  the  dyke. 

Fencer  (fe-nsai).     [f.  FENCE  v.  +  -ER  l.] 

1.  One  who  fences,     a.  One  who  fights,  or  prac- 
tises fencing  with  a  foil  or  sword  ;  a  swordsman. 

1581  PETTIE  Gnazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  37  b,  A  fencer, 
who  making  at  his  enimies  head,  striketh  him  on  the  legge. 
1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  v.  ii.  13  As  blunt  as  the  Fencers 
foiles.  1649  BP.  HALL  Cases  Cause.  11.  ii.  109  Whether  of 
the  two  is  the  better  Fencer.  1718  STEELE  Spect.  No.  422 
F  6  They  do  not  thrust  with  the  Skill  of  Fencers.  1809 
ROLAND  Fend n%  39  There  has  been,  even  by  good  Fencers, 
some  controversy  respecting  this  parade.  1829  LYTTON 
Deverenx  i.  iv,  You  are  the  best  fencer  in  the  school. 

fb.  One  who  fences  in  public  shows;  a  hired 
or  professional  swordsman.  Obs. 

157*  Act  14  Eliz.  c.  5  §  5  All  Fencers.  .Comon  Players  in 
Knterludes,  &  minstrels,  not  belonging  to  any  Baron.  1583 
FLEETWOOD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  i.  IT.  292  One  Dwelles, 
a  fenser  nere  Cicell  howse.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  in.  iv. 
307  He  has  bin  Fencer  to  the  Sophy.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist. 
Turks  (1638)  158  He  ..  appointed  certaine  Ruffians  and 
Fencers  to  watch  her  house. 

•J"  C.  A  gladiator.  A\$o  fencer  at  the  sharp.  Qbs. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xxiii.  349  They  had  not  made 
their  wonted  shewes  of  Fensers.  1633  LE  GRYS  tr.  Velleius 
Pat  ere.  225  Most  magnificent  shewes  of  fencers  at  the 
sharpe.  1637  R.  HUMPHREY  tr.  St.  Ambrose  r.  137  The 
clamour  of  gamesters,  the  slaughter  of  fensers.  1693  CON- 
GREVE  ytcvenal  xi.  15  A  man  ..  Able  for  arms  ..'Mongst 
common  Fencers,  Practices  the  Trade,  That  End  debasing, 
for  which  Arms  were  made. 

A.  fig. 

(7 1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  II.  206  A  Quibbler..is  a 
Fencer  of  Language.  11715  BURNET  Oivn  Time  (1766)  I. 
254  Here  were  a  couple  of  fencers  engaged  in  disputes. 

2.  Austr.  One  employed  in  putting  up  fences. 
1881  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Policy  ft  P.  I.  241  'Where  is  father?' 

. . '  In  the  office  settling  with  the  fencers.'  1892  Pall  Mall  G. 
7  June  7,  i  This  shuts  Kanakas  out  from  the  business  of 
.  .sawyers,  splitters,  fencers. 

8.  A  horse  that  jumps  fences.  Chiefly  with  pre- 
fixed adj.,  as  a  good ',  bold,  e\.c.  fencer. 

1851  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  xliv.  249  Don't 
know  that  I  ever  rode  a  better  fencer.  1876  World  No.  120. 
12  Few  areas,  .require  a  bigger  or  bolder  fencer. 

4.  slang,  <seequots.) 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creiv,  Qiteere-cole-fcncert  a 
Receiver  and  putter  off  [of]  false  Money,  c  1700  Street  J\ob- 
fories  Considered)  Fencer,  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 

6.  Comb.,  as  fencer-like  adj. ;  f  fencer-month  = 
fence-month. 

1660  FISHER  Rust  lefts  Alartit  Wks,  (16791  208  Ye  glory 
in  your  Fencer-like  Faculties  of  Disputing,  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Orw,  Season  of  Beasts,  a  Hart  or  Buck  begins 
at  the  end  of  Fencer-Month. 

Hence  Fe'noeress  [  +  -ESS],  a  female  fencer. 

a  1661  HOLYDAY  Jiwenal  93  What  young  face  Caught 
Hlppiathus?  for  which  she  chose  disgrace,  To  be  tnstil'd 
the  fenceress  ! 

I  Fenche.  Obs.  Somepartofthecarcaseofadeer. 

c  1560  J.  LACY  IVyl  Bucke  his  Testament  a  iij,  The  fenche 
rostid  and  y«  filet,  and  noumbels  rosted. 


FENCING. 

Feucible  ifc-nsib'l).  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  4-6 
fensable,  5-6  fenaabil(e,  5-7  fensible,  (6  -ibill), 
j1-  fencible.  [Short  for  defensabh^  DEFENSIBLE.] 

A.  cuij. 

1.  Of  a   person  :   Capable   of  making  defence ; 
fit  and  liable  to  be  called  on  for  defensive  military 
service.     Chiefly  Sc. 

c  1325  Cocrde  L.  3296  For  we  have  herinne  Syxty  thousand 
men  fensable.  c  1475  RanfCoil\car  329  One  thousand,  .of 
fensabill  men.  1535  STEWART  Cron,  Scot.  II.  475  All  other 
men  commandit  for  to  tak..That  fensabill  war.  1637-50 
Row  Hist.  Kirk.  (1842)  519  The  toune  of  Aberdeen  wes 
charged,  that  all  fensible  persons  appeare  in  their  arms. 
1693  E.  HALLEY  in  Phil.  Frans.  XVII.  601  The  whole 
Force  this  City  can  raise  of  Fencible  Men,  as  the  Scotch 
call  them,  is  about  9000.  1756  Ibid.  XLIX.  880  There  can 
be  no  increase  at  alt  of  our  fencible  men.  i8ao  SCOTT 
Monast.  xxxiv,  Where  is  the  roll  of  fencible  men  liable  to 
do  suit  and  service  to  the  Halidome?  1837  CARLYLE  Fr. 
Rev.  i.  v.  iv,  Let  fencible  men.  .keep  watch  and  ward. 

2.  Of  arms  and  armour :  Capable  of  being  used 
for  defence.  Sc. 

a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  87  The  soldeouris 
caist  from  thame  thaire  pickis  . .  and  utheris  weapoms 
fensable.  15. .  Aberdeen  Reg.  V.  20  (Jam.)  To  consider  . . 
euery  nychtbour  quhay  hes  fensabil  geir  &  vappynnis. 

3.  Oi  a  fortress,  town,  etc. :  Capable  of  being 
defended  ;  strong,  well -fortified. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  x.  10  No  fort  so  fensible  . .  But 
that  continuall  battery  will  rive.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II. 
132  A  roade  . .  made  very  fensible  with  strong  walls.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trait,  vi.  299  Houses,  being  Walled  and  fensible 
against  the  Arabs,  a  1682  SIR  J.  TURNER  Metn.^  Battle  of 
Preston^  Baillie  had.  .lodged  the  foot,  .among  very  fencibfe 
enclosures.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  ix,  This  old  tower  of  thine 
is  fencible  enough, 

b.  transf.  of  a  building :  That  is  in  good  repair. 

1417  Sitrtees  Misc.  (1890)  13  J>at  the  foresayd  Thomas 
make  hys  pryve  fensilble  als  it  awe  to  be. 

4.  Sucn  as  will  serve  as  a  fence  or  enclosure. 
1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  84  All  fences  . .  must  be 

left,  .m  a  fencible  condition. 

5.  The  sb.  used  attrib. :  Belonging  to  the  corps 
called  Fencibles. 

1795  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  (17961  50/2  The  expences 
accompanying  the  fencible  cavalry.     1804  WELLINGTON  in 
Gurw.  Desp.  II.  642  To  station  the  fencible  battalion  at 
Surat.     s&44  Regitl*  <fr  Ord.  Army  4  Officers  of  Fencible 
and  Militia  Regiments  rank  together. 

B.  sb.  A  soldier  liable  only  for  defensive  service 
at  home.     Also,  land-^  river-,  sea-fendble. 

1796  Sporting  Mag.  VII.  279  A  military  hero,  whom  the 
.  .tactics  of  the  day  denominate  a  fencible.     1803  G.  ROSE 
Diaries  (1860)  II.  57  Captain  Essington,  commanding  the 
Sea  Fencibles  at  Dover.     1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson's  Fun.  12 
The  river  fencibles  were  stationed  close  to  the  entrance. 
1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xlv   '  A'  the  sea  fencibles,  and  the  land 
fencibles  ..  are  on    fit.       1837   LOCKH ART   Scott  (1839)   I. 
305  Captain  in  the  Perthshire  Fencibles.    1839  J.  STEVENSON 
Jnsticiary  Garland  75  A  fencible  I'll  guard  at  home. 

t  Fencibly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  adj.  +  -LY2.]  So 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  defended. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccix.  250  A  square  toure 
thick  walled,  and  fensably  furnisshed  for  the  warre. 

Fencing  (fe-nsirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FENCE  v.  +  -ING  *.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FENCE. 

1.  The  action  or  art  of  using  the  sword  scientific- 
ally as  a  weapon  of  offence  or  defence ;  the  practice 
of  this  art  with  a  blunted  sword,  foil,  or  stick. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xviii.  (1887)  79  Concerning 
fensing,  or  skill  how  to  haadle  the  weapon.  1642  FULLER 
Holyfy  Prof.  St.  HI.  xiii.  185  Fencing  is  warre  without  anger. 
rti735  ARBUTHNOT&  POPE  Martin  Scrib.  vii.  in  Pope's  Wks. 
(1741)  II.  26  These  . .  could  no  more  be  learned  alone  than 
Fencing  or  Cudgel-playing.  1829  LYTTON  Devereux  \.  iv, 
Fencing  is  an  accomplishment  in  which  Gerald  is  very  nearly 
my  equal. 

fg.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  vi.  62  'Pray  you,  without  any  more 
virginal  fencing.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind.  <y  P.  n.  33  After  long 
fencing  push'd  against  a  wall,  Your  salvo  comes,  that  he's 
not  there  at  all.  1849  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  (1854)  II.  9 
There  is  skilful  fencing  even  in  your  talk.  1876  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Cong.  V.  xxiii.  117  A  piece  of  diplomatic  fencing. 

U  In  wider  sense :  (see  quot1) 

1692  O.  WALKER  Histor.  Illustr.  158  Fencing,  Pugilatus, 
was  fighting  with  Fists. 

2.  The  action  of  protecting,  or  of  setting  up  a 
defence  against  (evil),    f  Also  quasi-<"0w<v*.    Means 
of  defence  (obs.). 

1489  CAXTON  Favtes  of  A.  i.  x.  27  In  sawtyng  or  fensyng 
of  a  forteresse  a  slynge  is  good,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies 
(1840*  I.  ii.  4  Providence  having  given  men  hands  ..  all 
clothing  and  fencing  is.. bestowed  upon  him.  1668  CIM.- 
PEPPER  &  COLE  Bart  hot.  Anat.  IL  i.  88  The  more  noble 
parts  require  great  fencing.  1761  HI'ME  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
xxxvii.  308  The  fencing  against  the  pains  and  infirmities 
under  which  he  laboured  occupied  a  great  part  of  hts  time. 

8.  The  action  of  putting  tip  fences  or  enclosing 
with  a  fence  or  protection  ;  also/b/cj'«£-  /'//. 

1628  BP.  HALL.S>r«.  Wks.  1634  II.  311  All  this  provision 
of.  .Fencing,  Stoning,  Planting,  were  nothing  without  aeon- 
ttnuall  over-sight.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (i&4o)  I.  xvi.  274, 
I  went  on  with  my.  .planting  and  fencing.  1817-8  COBBETT 
Resid.  U.  S.  (1822)  107  Fencing  . .  presses  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  the  . .  Farmer.  1891  LOCKWOOU  Diet.  Mech. 
Engin.)  Fencing  In. — The  enclosure  of  machinery . .  Fencing 
in  is  compulsory. 

b.  concr.  An  enclosure  or  railing ;  fences  col- 
lectively ;  sometimes  preceded  by  some  qualifying 
word,  as  rail-,  stone-,  wire-fenting.  Also  the 
materials  offences  for  farms  (U.S.). 
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^1585  R.  BROWNE  Ansiv.  Cartmright  44  Let  [him]., 
shewe  . .  an  orcharde  . .  without  . .  some  safe  inclosing  or 
fencing.  1857  RUSKIN  Elfin.  Drawing  326  A  decayed 
fragment  or  two  of  fencing  fill  the  gaps  in  the  bank.  1881 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  XII.  190/1  For  . .  Sussex,  where  . .  the 
fencing  for  the  most  part  [is]  what  is  called  cramped. 

4.  The  action  of  leaping  a  fence. 

1827  Sporting  Mag.  XX.  203  With  our  first  fox  we  had 
some  very  severe  fencing.  1861  \ViiYTE-MELVlLLEy)/^/.  Har- 
borough  275  When  hounds  run  best  pace,  horses  have  not 
wind  for  extraordinary  exertions  in  the  matter  of  fencing. 

5.  Sc.  The  opening  of  a  Parliament  or  Court  of 
Justice  with   the   prescribed   formula  denouncing 
penalties  against  disturbers.     Cf.  FENCE  v.  8. 

1708  Proclam.  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4464/4  Our  Proclamation 
to  be  . .  read  in  Open  Court  immediately  after  Fencing 
thereof.  1752  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of^  Process  (ed.  2)  232 
That  ye.  .be  present  at  the  said  Justice-court,  before  the 
down-sitting  and  fencing  thereof. 

6.  slang.  The  action  or  habit  of  receiving  or 
dealing  in  stolen  goods. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  255  Their  '  fencing '.. 
does  not  extend  to  any  plate.  1880  Standard  12  Apr.  5/2 
Receiving  stolen  property,  or  'fencing',  .is  largely  practised 
in  London. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  (sense  i),  as  fencing-foils, 
-grace,  -hall,  -master,  -match,  -school,  -skill,  etc.  ; 
(sense  3),  as  fencing-branch,  -wire  ;  also,  fencing- 
cully, a  receiver  and  storer  of  stolen  goods ;  fencing- 
gauge  (see  quot.) ;  fencing-ken  or  -repository,  a 
storing  place  for  stolen  goods  ;  feneing-maehiue, 
a  machine  for  shaping,  fitting  and  finishing  posts, 
rails,  etc.  for  fences  (Cent.  Diet?) ;  fencing-nail 
(see  qnot.). 

1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  101  The  Black-Thorn 
[etc.]  ..  yield  a  very  good  *Fencing-branch.  1x1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Fencing  Cully,  a  Broker,  or  Receiver 
of  Stolen  goods.  1829  LYTTON  Devercnx  n.  i,  A  table 
was  covered  with  books,  a  couple  of  *fencing-foils  . .  and 
. .  letters.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  836/1  *  Fencing-gage, 
an  implement  to  space  and  hold  boards  against  a  post 
while  nailing  them.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /V.  H.  i.  206  This 
is  the  right  *Fencing  grace.. tap  for  tap,  and  so  part  faire. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  454  Our  common  *fencing-halls, 
and  places  of  publick  exercises,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  *  Fencing-ken,  the  Magazine,  .where  Stolen  goods  are 
secured,  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Life  (1870)  34  The  good 
*fencing-masters . .  present  a  foyle  or  fleuret  to  their  scholars. 
1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  n.  ii,  As  smart  as  hits  in  a  *fencing- 
match.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  836/1  "Fcncing- 
nailj  a  heavy  nail  of  its  class  adapted  for  fastening  on 
fencing-boards.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  209  A  con- 
venient  *fencing  repository.  1637  NABBES  Microcosm,  i, 
I  was  bred  up  in  Mars  his  *Fencing-schoole.  17x2  BUDGELL 
Spect.  No.  539  P  i  Like  him  who  comes  into  a  fencing-school 
to  pick  a  quarrel. 

Fend  (fend),  sb.    Sc.  and  dial.     [f.  next  vb.] 
1.  A  shift  or  effort  which  one  makes  for  oneself. 
To  make  a  fend:  to  make  a  venture. 


life  I'll  make  a  canny  fen',  Wi  hurcheon  Nancy.  1824 
SCOTT  St.  Ronati's  xx,  Out  I  wad  be,  and  out  John  Bowler 
gat  me,  but  wi'  nae  sma  fight  and  fend.  1855  ROBINSON 
Whitby  Gloss.,  'They  make  a  good  fend  for  a  living.'  1877 
Holderness  Gloss., '  He  disn't  seem  to  mak  a  bit  o'  fend.' 

2.  Activity  in  making  shifts  for  oneself,  energy. 
1788  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Fetid,  activity,  manage- 
ment, assiduity,  prowess.     1876  Whitby  Gloss. 

3.  Provisions,  fare. 

1804  TARRAS  Poems^  Nae  sumptuousfend.buthamely  food. 

f4.  Naul.  =  FENDER.  Obs. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  fends,  things  hung  over  a  Ships  side  to 
keep  another  Ship  from  rubbing  against  it. 

5.  Comb.,  as  fend-bolt  (JVaut.)  =  FENDER  2  b; 
fend-full  a.  Sc.,  full  of  shifts  or  expedients. 

1678  PHILLIPS,  Fenders,  pieces  of  old  Cables  [etc.]  . . 
hung  over  a  Ships  side  . .  called  also  *Fend-bolts.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Fend  or  Fender  Bolts,  made  with 
long  and  thick  heads,  struck  into  the  outermost  bends  or 
wales  of  a  ship,  to  save  her  sides  from  hurts  and  bruises. 
1820  Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  321  Else  yere  grown  less  *fendfou 
than  I  ever  saw  ye. 

Fend  (fend),  v.    Also  4-6  fende,  (4  fenden), 
•]-8Sc.,<)dial.  fain, feu.  [Shortened  from  DEFEND.] 
1.  trans.  =  DEFEND  v.    Now  arch,  or  poet. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28851  (Cott.)  Almus  . .  fenddes  his  saul 
fra  be  fend,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (18.0)  195  He  com 
right  son,  Normundie  to  fende.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C. 
xxii.  46  He  . .  fendede  hem  fro  foule  vueles.  c  1400  Lati- 
franc  tCirmil  If  bat  we  kunne  fende  him  fro  a  fevere. 


to  it  more  once.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of'Sonli.  i.  xxvii, 
O  heavenly  Salems  sons  1  you  fend  the  right,  a  1774 
FERGUSSON  Poems  (.789)  II.  32  My  trees  ..  Shall  fend  yl 
frae  ilk  blast  o  wind.  x«4S  W.  E.  FRYE  tr.  Oehlenschl. 
Gods  83,  I  only  sought  my  realm  to  fend  By  wizard  spell 
and  mystic  song.  1863  EMERSON  Boston  Hymn  16  Free- 
dom, .shall,  .fend  you  with  his  wing. 

b.  reft,  and  intr.  for  refl. 

f  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810!  216  po  bat  ber  purueiance 
of  Oxenford  not  held,  With  scheld  &  with  lance  fend  him 
m  be  feld.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10142  The  freike  with 


156 

and  there's  no  fending  against  it.  1837  R.  NICOLL  Poems 
(1842)  17  To  fend  against  the  winter  cauld  The  heather  we 
will  pu'.  1864  SIR  J.  K.  JAMES  Tasso  (1865)  If.  xiv.  xxiv, 
An  agent  prompt  to  fend  and  to  attack.  1865  S.  EVANS 
Bro.  Fal-ian  49  Goodman  true,  wouldst  fend  thyself  From 
witchcraft  and  midnight  elf? 

2.  intr.   To  fend  ami  prove:  to  argue,  wrangle. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  17  Thus,  with  fending  & 
proouing,  with  plucking  &  tugging.  4:1698  LOCKE  Cnnd. 
Underst.  xxxi,  Being  able  to  fend  and  prove  with  them. 
1702  VAXBRUCH  Fake  Friend  \,  Instead  of  fending  and 
P> 


ROBINSON  Whitty  Class.,  Fending  and  Priming ,  arguing 

and  defending.      1877  N.  IV.  Line.  Glass.,  After  fendin'  an 

provin'  about  summats. 

3.  To  ward  or  keep  off,  turn  aside,  keep  out  or  at 

a  distance.     Also,  to  fetid  back. 
CIJ72  GASCOIGNE  Fmites  Warn  (1831)  217  So  might  we 

.  .fend  our  foes  with  blowes  of  English  blade.   1607  DRYDEN 

Virg.  Georg.  III.  466  With  Fern  beneath,  to  fend  the  bitter 
Cold.  171*  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Perplexed  Lovers  I.  i.  You 
shall  not  want  a  friend  to  fend  that  blow !  1787  BURNS 
Holy  Fair  73  Here  stands  a  shed  to  fend  the  show  rs.  1804 
TARRAS  Poems  22  To . .  fend  the  heat  o'  simmer  Winter. 
1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  '  Fend  the  boat ',  prevent  it 
striking  against  any  thing.  1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geoff. 
Sea  ii.  §  143  Warm  water  . .  in  contact  with  a  cold  non- 
conducting cushion  of  cold  water  to  fend  it  from  the  bottom. 
1876  BLACKMORE  Cripps  ii.  (1877)  12  Fending  the  twigs  from 
her  eyes  and  bonnet.  1877  KINGLAKE  Crimea^  VI.  yi.  364  It 
enabled  him  to  fend  back  the  masses  confronting  him. 
b.  esp.  with  off. 

a  1400-50  A  lexanaer  1031  J>ar  a  cite  he  assailes . .  Bot  wees 
wijtly  with-in  be  wallis  ascendid,  Freschly  fendid  of  & 
fersly  with-stude.  c  1570  Marr.  Wit  4-  Science  IV.  i.  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  364  To  fend  and  keep  him  off  awhile, 
until  his  rage  be  out.  1669  PENN  No  Cross  xx.  §  23  Do 
you  think  that  Words  will  fend  off  the  Blows  of  Eternal 
Vengeance  ?  1816  SCOTT  A  ntiq.  xxxvii,  'Ye  had  aye  a  good 
roof  ower  your  head  to  fend  art  the  weather.'  x86x  HUGHES 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  xiii.  (1880)  127  Catch  hold  of  the  long 
boat-hook,  and  fend  her  [the  boat]  off.  1865  LIVINGSTONE 
Zambesi  xxiv.  481  A  spoonful  in  hot  water  . .  to  fend  off  a 
chill  and  fever. 

absol.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1191  pay  fejt  &  bay 
fende  of,  &  fylter  togeder.  1864  E.  SARGENT  Peculiar  1 1 1. 
125  The  man  of  nerve  looks  boldly  at  the  danger  and  fends 
off  accordingly. 

4.  intr.  To  make  an  effort,  strive  or  try  to  do 
something ;   to  make  a  shift ;    to  take  precautions 
against.    Sc.  and  dial. 

15. .  in  Sibbald  Chroti.  Scot.  Poetry  II.  46  Few  for  falsett 
now  may  fend,  c  1680  [F.  SEMI-ILL]  Banishm.  Poverty  in 
Watson  Collect,  i.  13  Then  I  knew  no  way  how  to  fen. 
1711  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Perplexed  Lovers  IV,  We  must  fend 
against  that.  1788  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Fend,  to 
strive  as  for  a  livelihood.  1794  BURNS  Gone  is  the  day, 
Semple-folk  maun  fecht  and  fen.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede 
(ed.  4)  I.  45  I'd  make  a  shift,  and  fend  indoor  and  out,  to 
give  you  more  liberty.  x86£  E.  WAUGH  Lane.  Songs^,  God 
bless  him  that  fends  for  his  livin1,  An'  houds  up  nis  yed 
through  it  o' ! 

b.  To  fend  for:  to  make  shift  for,  look  after, 
provide  for.    So  in  to  fend  for  oneself.    Chiefly 
dial,  or  colloq. 

1629  JACKSON  Treat.  Div.  Essence  ii.  Wks.  1673  II.  139 
They  do  not.  .direct  their  brood  in  their  motions,  but  leave 
them  to  fend  for  themselves.  1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl. 
To  Rdr.  24  They  are  such  as  . .  fend  for  themselves  as  well 
as  they  may.  1785  H  UTTON  ttran  New  Wark  468  When 
the  awner  will  not  fend  for  his  sell.  1787  GROSE  Prm. 
Gloss.,  I  ha  twa  bairns  to  fend  for.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi. 
xx,  '  Ane  wad  hae  carried  me  through  the  warld,  and 
friended  me,  and  fended  for  me.'  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede 
94  '  Lads  as  could  fend  for  their  sens. 

c.  =FABB  z>.l  7.  dial. 

1781  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  Gloss.,  How  fend  you,  how 
fare  you?  1790  MRS.  WHEELER  Westmld.  Dial.  11821!  113 
I'd  kna  haw  they  fend  all.  1794  BURNS  Carle  of  Kellyhi-ni 
Braes  ii,  He  met  wi'  the  devil ;  says, '  How  do  you  fen  ? ' 
187*  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  23  '  How  fens  tee,  Jeck  ?  gaily?' 

5.  trans.    =  To  fend  for  (40).     Hence,  to  pro- 
vide sustenance  for,  support,  maintain.     Chiefly 
Sc.  and  dial. 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  223  Fend  thyself,  I  will 
hold  my  grips  of thee  no  longer.  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words, 
To  Fetid ;  to  shift  for.  a  1774  FERGUSSON  Poems,  Rising 
of  Session  18  Hain'd  mu'ter  nauds  the  mill  at  ease  And  fends 
the  Miller.  1787  BURNS  Death  of  Mailie  32  Gie  them  guid 
cow-milk  their  fill,  Till  they  be  fit  to  fend  themsel.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mart,  v,  '  They  are  puirly  armed,  and  warse 
fended  wi'  victual.1 

1 6.  To  forbid.  Obs.  exc.  dial.     Cf.  FEN  v. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  9,  I  fend,  Codes  forbot 
that  ever  thou  thrife.  1888  ELWORTHV  W.Somerset  Word- 
ok.,  Ee  fain  un  vrum  gwain  pun  eezgraewn. 

Hence  Fe'nded ///.  a.,  Fe-nding ///.  a. 

1867  EMERSON  May-Day,  etc.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  423  This 
Oreads  fended  Paradise.  1883  AlmondliuryGlass.,  Fending 
.  .industrious. 

Fend(e,  obs.  form  of  FIEND. 

Fendable  (fe-ndab'l),  a.  dial.  Also  fendible. 
[f.  FEND  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  fending  or  shift- 
ing for  oneself. 

1674 |  RAY  N.  C.  Words  18  Fendatle,  one  that  can  shift  for 
himself.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.. '  A  brave  fendable 
body  in  a  family ',  a  famous  household  manager.  1860 
Lonsdale  Gloss.,  '  She's  a  gay  fendible  body.' 

Fender  (fe-ndaiX    [f.  FEND  v.  +  -ER.] 
1.   =  DEFENDER.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

<r  1400-50  Alexander  1839  {>e  fendere  of  grece.  4:1440 
f  romf.  Pan:  155  Fendowre,  or  defendowre.  1678  Fotir 
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for  a  Penny  3  He  (a  Pawnbroker]  is.  .the  Common  Fender 
of  all  Bulkers  and  Shoplifts  in  the  Town.  1876  Whitby 
Gloss.,  Fender,  a  defender  in  all  senses. 

2.  Something  that  serves  to  fend  or  keep  off 
something  else.  a.  in  gen.  sense. 

1615  E.  S.  Britain!  Buss  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  627  Fenders 
or  long  poles.  1825  Aim.  Kef.  247*  This  bone  constitutes 
a  fin,  or  fender.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Anu-r.  hid.  11844)  I.  iv. 
32  Protected  with  the  shield  or  arrow  fender.  1864  SALA  in 
Daily  Tel.  29  July,  The  coal  bunkers  . .  in  a  state  of  reple- 
tion are  the  best  kind  of  fenders '  for  the  protection  of  the 
boilers  from  shot  and  shell.  1882  BUCKLAND  Notes  <y  Jottings 
159  The  loose  feathers  of  the  neck  forming  a  fender  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  wing.  1893  Temple  Bar  Mag.  XCVIII. 
468  The  fenders . .  the  tiaras  of  the  chaperones. 

b.  Naut.  A  piece  of  old  cable,  or  other  yielding 
material,  hung  over  a  vessel's  side  to  preserve  it 
from  chafing  or  collision  with  a  wharf  or  with 
other  vessels.  Also  (see  qiiot.  1850). 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  16  They  serue  for 
lunkes,  fendors  and  braded  plackets  for  brests  of  defence. 
1627  —  Seaman's  Gram.  vii.  30  Fenders  are  peeces  of  old 
Hawsers  called  lunkes  hung  ouer  the  ship  sides  to  keepe 
them  from  brusing.  1821  A.  FISHER  Jrnl.  Arctic  Reg.  34 
We  were  obliged  to  put  fenders  of  junk  over  the  ship's  side 
to  prevent  her  from  being  damaged  by  the  ice.  c  1850 
Ritdim.  Navig.  (Weale)  117  Fenders,  two  pieces  of  oak 
plank  fayed  edgewise,  perpendicularly,  against  the  top- 
sides  abreast  the  main  hatchway,  to  prevent  the  sides  of  the 
ship  from  being  rubbed  by  the  hoisting  of  anything  on 
board.  1885  RUNCIMAH  Skippers  ty  Sk.  212  A  sailor  slipped 
a  cork  fender  over  the  side. 

o.  A  large  piece  of  timber  placed  as  a  guard  in 
front  of  any  structure,  esp.  a  pier,  dock-wall,  etc. 
Also  fender-pile  (see  7). 

1739  LABELYE  Short  Ace.  Piers  Westm.  Bridge  19  The 
Use  of  these  Fenders  . .  was  to  secure  the  Works  from  the 
Approach  of  Barges.  1838  SIMMS  Public  Wks.  Gt.  Brit.  ii. 
7  1  he  wing  walls  . .  of  the  lock  are  defended  by  detached 
guards  or  fenders  of  timber.  1856  in  HREKS  Terms  Archil. 
etc.  1891  Daily  News  27  Oct.  2/6  The  wheel  of  his  van 
struck  a  fender  immediately  outside  some  hoarding. 

d.  In  various  other  technical  uses  (see  quots.). 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Fender,  an  attachment  to  a 

cultivator-plow  to  keep  clods  from  rolling  on  to  the  young 
corn.  [Also,]  A  rub-plate  on  the  bed  of  a  wagon  or 
carriage  to  take  the  rub  of  the  wheel  when  the  vehicle  is 
turning  short.  1884  Ibid.  Suppl.,  Fetuler,  a  screen  against 
a  carriage  or  car-step  to  keep  dirt  or  mud  from  being  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  wheels.  A  fender  board. 

e.  See  quot.    Cf.  FENCE  4  c. 

1894  M.  GRANT  in  Cent.  Mag.  XLVII.  352/2  The  double 
fenders  or  brow-antlers  [of  the  moose]  do  the  most  damage. 

3.  A  metal  frame  placed  in  front  of  a  fire  to  keep 
falling  coals  from  rolling  out  into  the  room. 

1688  MIEGE  Fr.  Diet.,  Fender.  1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella 
24  Dec.,  Only  a  mouse  within  the  fender  to  warm  himself. 
1765  LAVAKD  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVI.  IT  An  iron  fender.  1834 
MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  ii  She  actually  borrowed  one  of  the 
brass  fenders.  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xxx,  Sitting  with 
our  feet  on  the  fender. 

b.  A  fire-guard.  ?  U.S. 
1874  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

c.  Building.  '  A  dwarf  wall  in  the  basement  of 
a  house,  built  up  to  carry  the  front  hearth  of  a 
fireplace '  (Gwilt). 

4.  A  sluice-gate.      Sometimes   applied    to   the 
whole  sluice. 

184^7  C.  G.  ADDISON  Law  of  Contracts  n.  i.  8  i.  (1883!  248 
A  sliding  fender  used  to  prevent  the  escape  of  water  from 
a  mill-stream.  1868  Law  Reports  Q.  Bench  Div.  III.  289 
I  n  that  part  of  the  da  m ..  is  placed  a  fender  or  set  of  fenders. 
1884  Daily  Neius  23  July  5/2  The  paddler  of  a  canoe  got 
sucked  under  a  fender  into  a  swift  stream. 

5.  A  device  made  of  rushes,  leaves,  or  plaited 
paper,  with  which  seals  were  sometimes  encircled 
to  secure  them  from  injury. 

1864  BOUTELL  Heraldry  Hi'st.  If  Pop.  xxiv.  j  i  (ed.  3)  399 
'  Fenders'  of  this  kind  have  been  found  attached  to  seals  as 
earhr  as  1380.  1891  J.  P.  EARWAKER  in  Proc.  Sac.  Antig. 
19  Feb.  255  The  seal  is.  .protected  by  a  twisted  rush  fender. 

6.  (See  quot.)  1  Obs. 

1682  J.  COLLINS  Salt  *  Fishery  14  [Crude  sea-salt  is]  carried 
m  wicker  Baskets  or  Fenders  to  Brine  Wells. 

7.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fender- maker;  fender- 
beam,  (a)   (see  quot.  1874);    (*)   = fender- stop ; 
fender-board  (see  quot.  1884  in  sense  2  d) ;  fen- 
der-bolt Naut.,  (a)  (see  quot.  1867),  (b)  a  bolt  by 
which  a  fender  is  attached  to  a  ship,  etc. ;  fender- 
pile  =  FENDER  sb.  2  c  ;   fender-post  (see  quot.)  ; 
fender-stool,  a  kind  of  long  footstool  usually  placed 
close  to  the  fender ;  fender-stop  (see  quot.). 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  * Fender-beam  i.  The  horizontal 
beam  into  which  the  posts  of  a  saw-mill  gate  are  framed  at 
top.  2.  The  inclined  advance  piece  of  an  ice-breaker.  3.  A 
beam  suspended  over  a  vessel's  side  to  ward  off  ice  and 
preserve  the  planking  and  sheathing  of  the  vessel.  1678 
A.  LITTLETON  Lat.  Diet.  s.v.,  *  Fender-bolts.  1769  FALCONER 
Dict.Mar;nt(ij8g)Gb,  Fender-bolts,  .driven  into  the  wales, 
stem,  or  sides  of . .  small  vessels  . .  to  defend  their  timber- 
work.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Fender  Bolts.  1801 
Daily  Nevis  26  Jan.  2/5  The  season  has  been  a  busy  one  for 
•fender  and  fire-iron  makers.  1739  LABELYE  Short  Ace.  Piers 
Westm.  Bridge  36  The  "Fender-piles  which  guarded  the 
North-point  of  this  Pier.  1703  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  224 
Fixing  the  Fender  Piles  on  the  east  side  of  the  rock.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Fender-piles.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  *  Fender-post,  one  of  the  guiding  stanchions  of  a  saw- 
gate.  1870  Miss  BROUGHTON  Red  as  Rose  I.  260  Let  me  put 
you  down  in  the  raffle  for  a  "fender-stool.  1856  BREES 
Terms  A  rchit.  etc.,  "Finder  Stop,  the  beams  fixed  at  the 


FENDER. 


extremity  of  a  line  of  rails,  .to  stop  the  carriages  and  prevent 
their  running  off. 

Fender  ^fe'ndsj),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  To  provide 
wiih  a  fender  or  fenders. 

Moii.  (tec/in.).  Specifications  for  fendering  the  river  banks. 

Penclerless  (feTKbiles),#.  [f.asprec.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  fender, 

1878  Daily  Nnvs  2  Jan.,  The  fenderless  grate.  1880  Ibid. 
15  Oct.,  House  after  house  . .  fenderless,  without  fire-irons. 

Fendillate  (fe'ndiU't),  v.  J\Iin.  rare.  [f.  F. 
fcndill-er  (dim.  of  f endre  i— L.  findert  to  split)  f 
-ATK  :!.]  trans.  To  crack  with  many  small  fissures. 
Hence  Fe'iidillated ppl.a.\  Fendilla'tion,  fen- 
dillated  condition. 

1853  TH.  Ross  Humboldfs  Trav.  Ill.xxix.  168  This  rock 
is  much  fendillated.  Ibid.  III.  xxxii.  401  Fendillated 
crystals  of  pyroxene  and  mesotype.  Ibid.  402  These,  by 
their  fendillation  and  open  crevices,  seem  to  establish  that 
permanent  communication  between  the  surface  of  the  soil 
and  the  interior  of  the  globe. 

Fending  (fc-ndin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FEND  v.  4-  -ING  *.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FEND;  an  instance  of 
this  ;  esp.  \&  fending  and  proving  (cf.  FEND  v.  2). 

1583  RICH  Phylotns  fy  Emelia  (1835)  31  After  greate 
fendyng  and  prouyng  had  in  the  matter.  1655  FULLER  Ch, 
Hist,  vi  n.  iii.  §  9  Much  fending,  and  proving  there  was 
betwixt  them.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  95  r  2  The  whole 
discipline  of  fending  and  proving.  1771  Contemplative 
Man  ii.  10  There's  no  fending  against  Wind  and  Water. 
1824  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  407  With  fendings  and 
provings  of  personal  slanders. 

2.  Sc.  Provision. 

1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xi,  'That  hae  stouth  and  routh,  and 
fire  and  fending,  and  meat  and  claith.' 

Fend-off  (fe-nd^f),  sb.  [f.  FEND  v.  +  OFF.] 
The  action  of  fending  off ;  hence  concr.  something 
that  fends  off.  Also  attrib. 

1830  Examiner  177/2  A  Committee  . .  is  the  fend-off  to 
importunity,  and  the  contrivance  for  obtaining  time.  1883 
GRESLEY  Coal  Mining  Gloss.,  Fend  off  bob,  a  beam  hinged 
at  one  end  and  having  a  free  reciprocating  motion  fixed  at 
a  bend  in  a  shaft . .  to  guide  the  pump  rods  passing  round  the 
bend.  1880  Antrim  #  Down  Gloss. t  Fend  off  post t  &  post 
set  in  the  ground  to  protect  an  object  from  injury  by  carts, 
etc.,  coming  in  contact  with  it. 

Fe'ndy,  a.  dial.  [f.  FENDZ/.  "f -Y1.]  (Seequots.) 

1782  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Observ.  Sc.  Dial.  101  Fendy. 
Dexterous  at  finding  out  expedients.  1814  SCOTT  Wow. 
xviii,  Alice  . .  he  said,  was  both  canny  and  fendy.  1851 
Cntnbrld.  Gloss. ,  Fendy t  thrifty,  managing.  1863  J.  BROWN 
fforx  Subs.  (1882)  90  A  fendy  wife.  1870  DR.  BARBER 
Forness  Folk  32  She's  a  gay  fendy,  lile  body. 

Fene,  obs.  form  of  FEIGN. 

t Fenerate,  z>.  Obs-9  [f.  L.  fxnerat-  ppl. 
stem  of  fxner-are,  f.  *fxner-  var.  of  fxitor-,  fxnus 
interest :  see  -ATE.]  trans.  To  lend  on  interest. 

x6»3-6  COCKERAM,  Fxncrate,  to  put  money  to  vsurie. 

t  Fenera'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  f  generation-em, 
n.  of  action  f,  fanerdre  :  see  FENERATE  z».]  The 
action  or  practice  of  lending  on  interest ;  usury. 

1598  BARCKLEY  Fclic.  Man  v.  (1603)  549  True  love  . .  hath 
respect  only  to  his  friends  necessitie,  without  merchandize 
or  feneration.  i6x»-5  Bi1.  HALL  Contempt.  N.  T.  iv.  iii, 
Giving  to  the  poor  is  feneration  to  God  :  the  greater  bank, 
the  more  interest,  1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  (ed.  2) 
120  What  vices  therein  it  [the  hare]  figured ;  that  is.  .fenera- 
tion or  usury  from  its  fecundity.  1721  in  BAILEY.  1798 
H.  T.  COLEBROOKE  tr.  Digest  of  Hindu  Law  (1801)  I.  7 
Feneration  at  the  rate  of  an  eightieth  part  by  the  month. 
b.  Interest  on  money  lent.  In  some  mod.  Diets. 

JTenerati-tious,  a.  Obs.—*  [f.  L.  faeneratici-tts 
(f.  fsenerdre)  +  -oi'S.]  *  Taken  or  given  to  usury,  or 
pertaining  thereto  '  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656-81). 

tFe'nerator.  Obs.  rare-1,  fa.  Is. /generator, 
agent-n.  f.  fxnerare :  see  FENERATE  and  -on.] 
A  money-lender,  usurer. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  158  Two  detours  quoth 
cryst  to  oon  feneratour  Were  whylom  Symund  in  a  cuntre. 

FeneratO'rial,  a.  rare—1*  [f.  L.  fxneratori-us 
(f. /generator]  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  usury. 

1793  J.  BERESFORD  in  Looker-on  No.  79  The  magic  of  the 
foeneratorial  rod  was  not  wanting  for  the  purposes  of  convert- 
ing his  watches  into  wealth. 

Fenestella  (feneste-la).  fa.  ~L.  fenestella,  dim. 
of  fenestra  window.] 

1.  Arch.  a.  A  small  window-like  niche  in   the 
wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  containing  the 
piscina  and  often  the  credence. 

1707  Centl.  Mag.  LXVII.  n.  640  A  fenestella  in  the  South 
wall  of  the  chancel.  1839  STONEHOUSE  Ax  holme  226  The 
fenestella,  or  small  niche,  contained  a  vessel,  bason,  or  pis- 
cina, for  washing  the  hands.  1843  Ecclesiologist  II.  56 
A  Fenestella  with  Credence- shelf. 
b.  A  small  window. 

1848  B.  WEBB  Continent.  Eccles.  57  The  dwarf-wall  is 
pierced  by  a  broad  fenestella  with  a  trefoliated  head,     1849 
WEALE  Diet.  Terms  183/1  Fenestella.  .a  little  window. 

2.  Zool.  (See  quots.1 

1849  MURCHISON  Siliiria,  ix.  (1867)  188  The  species  [of 
Lower  Silurian  Zoophytes]  with  a  net-like  form,  Fenestella 
and  Retepora.     Ibid.  x.  (1867)  217  The  beautiful  little  cup- 
shaped  Fenestella  of  the  Wenlock  limestone.    1879  ROSSITER 
Diet.  Sci.  Term*)  Fenestellat  a  polyzoon  ;  known  by  many 

"   fossil  remains  in  Devonian  limestones  and  other  rocks. 

Fenestellid  (feneste-lid).  Pateont.  [f.  L. 
fenestell-a  i- -ID.]  One  of  the  Fentstellidx,  a  family 
of  palaeozoic  polyzoans. 
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i882  Athenseum  24  June  798/3  A  new  Spiral  FenestelHd 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  Beds  of  Ohio. 

t  Fe'liester.  Obs.  Forms:  3-5  fenestre, 
6  fenester.  [a.  OF.  fenestre  (Fr.  fenfrre)  :-L. 
fenestra  :  see  next.]  A  window. 

c  1290  S,  Eng.  Leg.  I.  229/337  po  cam  bare-in  a  fuyri 
arewe  at  a  fenestre  a-non.  a  1300  Land  Cokayne  114  in 
E,  E.  P.  (1862)  159  All  be  fenestres  bat  be[>  of  glasse.  1393 
LANGL,  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  13  Then  was  faith  in  a  fenestre  and 
cryde.  a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  362  By  leue  of  be  bay- 
lyues  .  .  nyme  (?e  dores  &  ^e  fenestres.  1483  CAXTON  Gold, 
Leg.  370/4  Thyse  thre  fenestres  or  wyndowes  betokene  clerely 
the  fader  the  sone  and  the  holy  ghoost.  1510-20  Cornel,  too 
late  maryed  (1862)  7  Breke  I  dyd  dores  and  fenesters.  1513 
DOUGLAS  Mneis  xn.  Prol.  169  Cleir  fenystaris  of  glas.  1548 
HALL  Chron.  (1809)  605  In  the  Fenestres  and  wyndowes 
were  images  resemblynge  men  of  warre. 

II  Fenestra  (ftfce-stra).     PI.  fenestrflB.    [L. 

fenestra  window,  f.  root  of  Gr.  tyawtiv  to  show.] 
A  small  hole  or  transparent  spot  resembling  a 
hole. 

1.  Anat.  A  small  hole  or  opening  in  a  bone, 
etc.  ;  esp.  applied  to  the  two  openings  on  the  inner 
wall  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  fenestra  ovalis^ 
rotunda  (see  quot.  1884). 

1844  HOBLYN  Diet.  Med.  Terms  121/1  Fenestra  waits  and 
rotunda  .  .  the  oval  and  round  apertures  of  the  internal  ear. 
1854  OWEN  Skel.  $  Teeth  (1855)  33  The  alisphenoids,  form 
the  anterior  half  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  1870  ROLLESTON 
Anim.  Life-]  An  interorbital  fenestra.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat. 
Im\  Anim.  vii.  400  An  oval  fenestra,  covered  only  by  a  thin 
and  transparent  portion  of  the  integument.  1884  BARR  Dis. 
Ear  m.  i.  260  The  fenestra  ovalis  or  opening  into  the  vesti- 
bule and  the  fenestra  rotunda  or  opening  into  the  cochlea. 
The  fenestra  ovalis  is  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
inner  wall,  .at  the  bottom  of  a  recess,  .The  fenestra  rotunda 
.  .is  also  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  recess  in  the  bone. 

2.  Zool.  (See  quot.) 

1881  VINES  in  Nature  No.  620.  463  Fenestra;  .  .  openings 
[in  the  zoarium]  .  .  connected  by  the  general  substance  of  the 
zoarium. 

3.  Bot.  See  quot.     Also  (  an  opening  through  a 
membrane*  (Treas,  Bot.  1866). 

1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  n.  459  The  part  at  which 
the  seed  has  separated  from  the  ovary  is  indicated  by  a 
small  mark  or  scar, 


t  Feiie'stral,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  fenestralle,  6 
fenestrall.  [a.  OF.  fenestral  t  f.  fenestre  :  see  FE- 
NESTER.] A  window-frame  or  lattice,  often  fitted 
with  cloth  or  paper  as  a  substitute  for  crystal  or 
glass  ;  a  window.  Rarely  of  the  filling  in  of  the 
frame  :  A  window-pane. 

[1201  Accts.  Exors.  Q.  Eleanor  in  Honseh.  E*p$.  (Roxb.) 
135  Pro  canabo  ad  fenestrallas  ..  iijd.J  1399  Mem.  Ripon 
(Surtees)  III.  129  Et  in  j  parva  serura  emp.  pro  j  fenestrall 
infra  capellam  Beatae  Manx,  2$rf,  1430  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy 
n.  xi,  All  the  windowes  and  eche  fenestrall  Wrought  were  of 
beryle  &  of  cleare  crystall.  c  1430  —  Min.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  203  To  telle  what  shuld  hire  baggys  been,  Whoos 
fenestralle  were  hard  to  glase.  1519  HORMAN  Vnlg.  242 
Paper  or  lyn  clothe  straked  a  crosse  with  losyngz  :  make 
fenestrals  in  stede  of  glasen  wyndowes.  1523  SKELTON 
Garl.  Laurel  1387  The  fenestrall,  Glittryng  and  glistryng 
and  gloriously  glasid.  1530  PALSGR.  219/2  Fenestrall, 
chassis  de  toiltet  on  de  paupier.  [1851  TURNER  Dom.  A  rchif. 
II.  i.  13  The  windows  were  usually  fitted  with  .  .  lattices  or 
fenestrals.] 

iransf.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  11.  xlii.  fi86g)  92  Thou 
shuldest  not  weene  that  the  soule  haue  neede  of  these  eyen 
.  .  For  bifore  and  bihynde,  with  oute  bodelych  fenestralle,  he 
seeth  his  gostlich  good. 

Fenestral  (f/he'stral),  a.  [ad.  1,.fenestral-is, 
L  fenestra  ;  see  FENESTRA.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  window. 

1674-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1691  WOOD  Atk.  Oxpn.  II. 
699  Collections  of  monumental  and  fenestral  inscriptions. 
1696-9  BP.  W.  NICOLSON  Eng.  Hist.  Libr.  n.  145  Anth.  Wood 
Collected  the  .  .  Fenestral  Inscriptions  .  .  in  the  County  of 
Oxford.  1776  R.  GRAVES  Euphrosyne  i.  iv,  On  almost  every 
occasion  of  human  life.  .  Fenestral,  Parietal,  and  what  not. 

2.  Anat.  and  Surg.  '  Having  small  openings  like 
windows  *    (  Wagstaffe)  .     Fenestral    bandage,    '  a 
bandage,  compress,  or  plaster  with  small  perfora- 
tions or  openings  to  facilitate  discharge  '  (Dungli- 
son).     Cf,  FENESTRATE  v. 

3.  BioL  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  fenestra.     b.  Furnished  with  fenestrse. 

1865  GOSSE  Land  $  Sea  (1874)  156  Pseudopodia  that  pro- 
ject through  the  fenestral  apertures. 

Fenestrate  (flhe'str^t),  a.  [ad.  L.  fenestrdt- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  fenestrare,  f.  FENESTRA.] 

1.  Having  small   perforations   or  openings   like 
a  window.     Chiefly  Bot.  and  Zool. 

1835  LINDLEY  In  trod.  Jtot.  (1848)  II.  21  The  .  .  phragma 
has  a  slit  in  its  centre,  and  is  said  to  be  fenestrate.  1846 
DANA  Zoopk.  (1848)  514  Parietes  fenestrate.  1860  BALFOUR 
Man.  Bot.  §  555  The  replum  .  .  sometimes  exhibits  perfora- 
tions, becoming  fenestrate.  1874  M.  COOKE  Fungi  132  The 
sporidia  in  Hysterium  proper  are  .  .  sometimes  fenestrate. 

2.  Entom.  =  FENESTRATED  3. 

1849  in  l.RANDE. 

Fenestrate  (#nepstr^t\  v.  rare.  [f.  \..fcne- 
strat-  ppl.  stem  of  fenestrdre  (f.  FENESTRA)  ;  see 
-ATE.]  trans.  To  furnish  (a  bandage)  with  small 
holes  or  openings. 

1887  Lancet  24  Sept.  604/1  Harelip  strapping  .  .  is  fenes- 
trated,  and  cut  into  strips. 


FENIAN. 
Fenestrated  (flhe-streited),  ///.  «.     [f.  L. 

fcnestrat-tts  (see  prec.)  +  -ED  '.] 

1.  Arch.  Furnished  with  windows. 

1849  WEAI.E  Diet.  Terms  183/2  Astylar  and  fenestrated 
ought . .  to  be  merely  convertible  terms ;  but  as  they  are  not 
[etc.].  In  mod.  Diets. 

2.  In  scientific  use  :  Pierced  with  a  hole  or  with 
holes;  perforated.   '  Fenestrated  membrane  ( Anat.) : 
that  form  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  middle  or 
contractile  coat  of  the  arteries,  in  which  it  presents 
a  homogeneous  membrane  the   meshes  of  which 
appear  as  simple  perforations  '  (Hoblyn,  1868). 

1849-52  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1370/1  Fenestrated  mem- 
brane. 1865  GOSSE  Lantf  q-  Sta  156  The  shells  [of  Poly- 
cystina]  are  siliceous  . .  Their  walls  beautifully  fenestrated 
with  large  angular  or  circular  perforations.  1878  BELL 
Gegenbaucrs  Camp.  Anat.  476  The  coracoid.  .is  not  unfre- 
quently  fenestrated.  1886  GUILLEMARD  Cruise  of  Marcliesa 
II.  188  Fleshy,  fenestrated  leaves. 

3.  Entom.  Having  transparent  spots. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1828)  III.  xxxii.  301  The  male 
Locustse  have  a  fenestrated  ocellus. 

Feuestration  (fenestr/i-Jan).  [n.  of  action  f. 
~L.fenestrdre:  see  FENESTRATE  v.] 

1.  The  arrangement  of  windows  in  a  building. 
1846  Civ.  Eng.  ff  Archit.  Jml.  IX.  293  The  fenestration 

of  Soane's  building  was  praiseworthy.  1870  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT 
Ltd.  Archit.  I.  159,  I  see  no  difference  of  principle  in  the 
fenestration  of  the  Early  French  and  the  Early  English 
Pointed  styles. 

2.  Anat.  The  process  of  becoming  perforated ; 
the  formation  of  small  holes,    b.  The  condition 
of  being  fenestrated  or  perforated. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  150  Reduced  by  extreme 
fenestration  to  mere  series  of  filaments.  1881  MIVART  Cat 
329  Fenestration — denoting  that  a  solid  structure  has  dis- 
solved itself  at  one  spot  or  more,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  an 
aperture  perforating  it. 

t  Fenestre'lle.  Obs.  rare.  [a..OF.fenestrelk, 
dim.  of fenestre  :  see  FENESTER.]  A  small  window. 

c  1420  Pallod.  on  Husb.  I.  534  A  toure  with  plaine  and 
whited  walles,  And  fenestrelles  liii.  Ibid.  545  In  every  fene- 
strell  [sic  MS.  j  printed  -tell]. 

Fenestriform  (ffne'strifpim],  a.  rare  —  1,  [f. 
L.  fenestra  window  + -(I)FORM.]  Window-shaped. 

1860  Ecclesiologist  XXI.  359  The  most  westernly  [bay]  . . 
carries  outside  fenestriform  panelling. 

Fenestmle  (fthe-str«l).  Zool.  [ad.  L.  fene- 
strula,  dim.  of  FENESTRA.]  (See  quot.  1881.) 

1872  NICHOLSON  Pateont.  196  The  branches  of  the  cocnoe- 
cium  unite  with  one  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
ovate  interspaces  or  'fenestrules'.  1881  Nature  15  Sept. 
463/1  Fenestrules.— The  square,  oblong,  or  partially  rounded 
openings  in  the  zoarium — connected  by  non-cellular  dissepi- 
ments—of Fenestella,  Polypora,  and  species  allied  to  these. 

t  Fenfield  man.  Obs.    (See  quot.) 

ci6y>  RISDON  Sum.  Devon  §  215  (1810)  223  There  are 
certain  tenants  dwelling  in  and  about  the  moor,  which  are 
called  Fenfield  Aleu,  in  ancient  time_s  Fengficldt  and  these 
be  the  king's  special  tenants,  pay  him  yearly  rent . .  They 
may  winter  in  the  . .  forest  so  much  cattle  as  they  can  keep, 
so  that  it  be  by  day. 

tFeng,  sb.  Obs.  Also  3  south,  dial.  veng. 
[OE.  fe_ng  str.  masc.  =  OFris.  feng  ON.  fengr.  :— 
OTeut.  *fangjo-z>  f.  root  oi*fanhan,  QE.filn  :  see 
FANG  z).1]  a.  =F'ANOJ/'.  i.  b.  =FANG  sb.  t. 

c  1x75  Lamb.  Horn.  39  Lete5  eower  stale  and  eower  reaflac 
for  n's  her  nan  feng  on.  £1205  LAY.  1773  Swa  heo  ferden 
to  heora  scipa  mid  alien  heora  uenge.  Ibid.  8610  We  scullen 
. .  ;emen  )>es  fehtes  &  nawiht  (>es  fenges.  a  1250  Owl  f, 
Nigkt,  1285  At  eche  fenge  Thu  fallest  mid  thine  ahene 
swenge. 

Fengite :  see  PHENGITE.  Min. 

Fe'n-hood.  nonce-wd.     Fens  collectively. 

1834  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLI.  324  A  place  ensconced  in 
fenhood. 

Fenian  (f^nian),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  Oil.  fat*  '  one 
of  the  names  of  the  ancient  population  of  Ireland  ' 
(Windisch),  confused  in  modern  times  with  flann 
fern,  collect.,  the  name  of  a  body  of  warriors  who 
are  said  to  have  been  the  defenders  of  Ireland  in 
the  time  of  Finn  and  other  legendary  Irish  kings.] 

A.  si. 

1.  (See  quot.  1879.')  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxx,  [A  pretended  translation  from 
Ossian]  Do  you  compare  your  psalms  To  the  tales  of  the 
bare-armed  Fenians  ?  1861  E.  O'CuRRY  Led.  MS.  Materials 
Anc.  Ir.  Hist.  302  Goll  Mac  Morna,  the  great  chief  of  the 
Connacht  Fenians.  1879  Encyd.  Brit.  IX.  75/1  According 
to  popular  tradition  the  Fians,  or  Fenians  were  mercenary 
tribes  acting  as  a  permanent  military  force  for  the  support 
of  the  Ard  Rig,  or  king  of  Eire. 

2.  One    of  an   organization    or    '  brotherhood ' 
formed  among  the  Irish  in  the  United  States  of 
America  for  promoting  and  assisting  revolutionary 
movements,  and  for  the  overthrow  of  the  English 
government  in  Ireland. 

1864  Leeds  Mercury  n  Mar.,  The  men  known  under  the 
general  name  of  Fenians,  .are  regarded  with  no  friendly  eye 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  and  America. 
1865  Sat.  Rev.  4  Mar.  240  Rebels  (of  late  called  Fenians). 
1880  MCCARTHY  Oivn  Times  IV.  liii.  139  Several  Fenians 
were  taken  and  shot. 

B.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Fenians  (FENIAN  sb.  I). 

1861  E.  O'CuRRY  Lect.  MS.  Materials  Anc.  Ir.  Hist.^gg 
The  Fenian  Poems,  many  of  which  are  attributed  to  Oism 


FENIANISM. 

and  Fergus.     1862  W.  F.  SKENE  in  Bk.  of  Lismore  Introd. 
So  Districts  in  which  the  Fenian  names  enter  most  largely 
into  the  topography  of  the  Highlands. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Fenians  (sb.  2)  or  to 
Fenianism.     Fenian  Brotherhood  (see  quot.  1890.) 

1865  Ann.  Ret;.  172  The  new  conspiracy  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  '  Fenian'.     Ibid.  175  A.  .secret  society  called 
the    Fenian    Brotherhood.       18915    C.    L.    NORTON    Poht. 
Americanisms  43  As  generally  understood  in  America,  the 
•  Fenian  Brotherhood  '  is  a  league  pledged  to  the  liberation 
of  Ireland. 

Fenianism  (frnianiz'm).  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.]  The 
principles,  purposes  and  methods  of  the  Fenians. 

1866  Spectator  i  Dec.  1329  The  revival  of  Fenianism  is  as 
formidable  as  its  outbreak.     1870  LOWELL  Among iny  Bks. 
Ser.  I.  (1873)  131  The.  .invisible  omnipresence  of  Fenianism. 
1880  M'CARTHY  Chiti  Times  IV.  liii.  147  Their  deaths  did 
not  discourage  the  spirit  of  Fenianism. 

t  Fenicnla-ceons,  a.    Obs.   rare-1,    [f.  L. 

fatniculum  fennel  +  -ACEOUS.]    Resembling  fennel. 
1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  240  Wilde  Parsnip  . .  its 
stalk  and  muscary  being  feniculaceous. 

Fenix,  obs.  form  of  PHCENIX. 

t  Fenk,  v.  Obs.  In  4  fenke,  venke.  [ad.  OF. 
vencre  (rnod.Y .  vaincre) :— L.  vincZre]  trans.  To 
vanquish  ;  conquer.  Also  absol. 

c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  2024  Ouercomen,  venkud,  and 
bitraid.  1340-70  Alimunder  323  Philip  fenkes  in  fyght. 
1340-70  Alex.  *t  Dind.  339  Haddest  bou  fenked  be  fon  . . 
bat  in  bi  flech  dwellen. 

Feilks  (fenks),//.  Also  finks.  The  fibrous  parts 
of  the  blubber  of  a  whale,  which  contain  the  oil ; 
the  refuse  of  the  blubber  when  melted.  Also  in 
Comb.,  as  fenk(s~)-back :  see  quot. 

1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  399  A  '  fenk-back'  or 
depository  for  the  refuse  of  the  blubber.  Ibid.  II.  434  The 
fenks  . .  form  an  excellent  manure.  1836  Uncle  Philip's 
Convers,  Whale  Fishery  232  The  men  . .  stir  the  blubber 
with  poles  . .  to  prevent  the  fenks  from  sticking  to  the  sides. 
1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Finks. 

t  Feu-lich,  a.  and  ailv.  [OE.  fenlic,  f.  FEN 
sb.1  +  -lie,  -LY  '  ;  the  mod.  form  would  be  *fenly.'] 
Fenny,  dirty,  marshy,  miry.  Hence  IPe'nliche 
adv.,  filthily. 

(iooo  ./ELFRIC  Grant,  ix.  (Z.I  45  Paluster,  fenlic.  f  icoo 
.V/,  Guthlac  (1848)  22  Betwyx  ba  fenlican  gewrido  bss  wid- 
gillan  westenes,  b<et  he  ana  ongan  eardtan.  ^1225  Ancr. 
R.  206  Hwo  se  nule  i5e  muchele  fuloe  uenliche  uallen. 
a  1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  202  Ich  ham  wiS  hore  horie 
fenliche  ifuled. 

Fe'U-like,  a.     Resembling  a  fen,  marshy. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bitllinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  225  b,  Altogether 
froggelyke  and  fenlyke.  1660  HOWELL  Lexicon,  Fennie, 
fen-like,  marcscageitx,  palustre. 

Fe'll-man.     An  inhabitant  of  the  fens. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  491  Girvij  that  is,  as  some 
interpret  it,  Fen-men  or  Fen-dwellers.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v. 
Boeitf,  As  our  fenne-men  [say],  rather  catch  a  ducke  than 
feed  an  Oxe.  1626  BACON  Sylvti  §  600  The  Fen-men  hold 
that  the  Sewers  must  be  kept.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1776) 
I.  254  Stares  . .  do  great  damage  to  the  fen  men  by  roosting 
on  the  reeds.  1856  P.  THOMPSON  Hist.  Boston  644  The  fen- 
men. .  were,  a  century  later,  known  as  the  Slodgers,  or  Fen- 
Slodgers.  1865  KINGSLEY  Hereu'.  Prel.  19  After  the  snow 
would  come  the  fenman's  yearly  holiday. 

t  Fe'nne.  Obs.  rare- l.     ?  A  dragon. 

1567  TURBERV.  tr.  Ovid's  Ep.  vi.  25  And  that  the  waker 
Fenne  the  golden  spoyle  did  keepe. 

II  Feunec  (fe-nek).  Zool.  Also  fennio.  [Arab. 
i&ljfenek,  a  name  vaguely  applied  to  various  fur- 
bearing  animals.]  The  name  of  an  animal  (Cants 
zenia]  found  in  Africa,  resembling  a  small  fox,  but 
having  very  long  ears. 
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among  which  we  may  notice  the  iinnec.  1888  Riverside 
Nat.  Hist.  V.  412  The  Fennec  is  a  pretty  little  animal,  rang- 
ing over  a  large  part  of  Africa. 

Fennel  (fe'nel).  Forms :  I  flnusl,  finul(e, 
fenol,  finol,  3,  5  fenyl(le,  (4  fynel,  5,  7  feuil, 
6  foenall1),  4-7  fenel(l(e,  6-7  fennel!,  7-  fennel. 
See  also  FINKLE.  [OE.  finttgl,  finule  wk.  fern., 
fenol,  fmul  masc.,  ad.  popular  L.  femidum, 
fenodum  (substituted  for  class.  'L.fyniculnm,  dim. 
offxnum  hay) ;  from  the  same  form  come  OF. 
fenoil  (mod.  F.  fenouil},  Vt.fenolh,  It.faiocchio, 
Sp.  hintjo.] 

1.  A  fragrant  perennial  umbellifer  (Fseniculum. 
vulgare)  having  yellow  flowers,  cultivated  chiefly 
for  its  use  in  sauces  eaten  with  salmon,  etc. 

«  •jaoEpinal  Gloss.  451  Fmimlus,  finujl.  c  iooo  J£LFRIC 
Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  322  Feniculnm,  fenol.  a  1310  in 
Wright  £^-«£.xiii. 44 The fenyl  ant  thefille.  i393Go«ER 

."/T  "S  '2?  Hls  herbe'  'The  v«"u™s  fenel.  1486  Bk.  St. 
A  loans  B  iv  b,  Wassh  the  flesh  . .  in  y"  luce  of  fenell  i<» 
ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1539)  4,  a,  Wyne  . .  wherin  the  root" 
of  persely  or  fenel  be  stieped.  1538  TURNER  Libelhis,  Foe- 
nell,  J'enmilnm.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  v.  180  There 's  Fen- 
nell  for  you.  1667  MILTON  />.  L.  ix.  581  A  savorie  odour 
. .  more  pleas  d  my  sense  Than  smell  of  sweetest  Fenel  1712 
ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  260  Fennel  ..  contains  a  subtil 
Spice.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  234  With  aspen  boughs 
and  flowers  and  fennel  gay.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery 
xvni.  291  Garnish  with  fennel  and  parsley.  1841-6  LONGF. 
Goblet  of  Life  v,  The  fennel  with  its  yellow  flowers  1870 
BROWNING  Pheidippides  82  This  herbage  I  bear— Fennel 
whatever  it  bode. 
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b.  With  qualifying  words  indicating  different 
species  ;  esp.  Indian  Fennel,  fsnicitlum  ranmo- 
'  rium,  an  annual  variety  of  F.  vttlgare  employed  in 
India  in  curries  and  for  medicinal  purposes.  Sweet 
Fennel,  Faeniculum  duke  or  offuinale,  grown  in 
kitchen-gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves. 

1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xvi.  (18131  267  Sweet  fennel  is 
an  annual,  cultivated  for  its  seeds  in  medicine.  1811  A.  T. 
THOMSON  Loud.  Disf.  (1818)  34  The  root  of ..  the  common 
fennel,  and  the  seed  of.  .the  sweet  fennel,  are  officinal. 

2.  Popularly  applied  to  plants  resembling  the 
preceding,  as  Dog  or  Dog's  Fennel,  Anthemis 
Cotula;  Hog's  Fennel,  Penci -danum  officinale; 
Horse  Fennel,  Seseli  Hippomarathniin  ;  Sea 
Fennel,  Crithmum  marilimuin  ;  Sow  Fennel  = 
Hogs  F. ;  Water  Fennel,  Callilriche  verna. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  20  Doggefenell . .  in  the  commynge 
vp  is  lyke  fenell,  and  beareth  many  white  floures.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  H.  73/1  The  dog  Fennel  hath  small 
deep  dark  leaves.  1711  tr.  Pomefs  Hist.  Drugs  I.  7  Another 
kind  of  Fennel  ..  bears  the  Name  of  Sea-Fennel.  1863  PRIOK 
1'laal-H.  (1879)  73 'Dog's  Fennel. 

b.  Fennel-rower,  a  herb  of  the  genus  Ntgella. 
Also    with   distinguishing   epithets,  as    Common, 
Spanish,  Small,  Wild  Fennel-flower. 

1863  PRIOR  Plant-n.  (1879)  77  Fennel-Flower,  from  its 
fennel-like  finely  divided  leaves.  1868  HEREMAN  Paxton's 
Bot.  Diet.  392/2  The  species  of  Fennel-flower  are  curious 
and  ornamental. 

c.  Fennel-giant  (Ferula  conununis),  a  plant 
of  the  genus   Ferula ;    also   with   distinguishing 
epithets,  as  Broad-leaved,  Furrowed,  Knotted,  etc. 
=  Giant-fennel. 

1578  LVTE  Dodoens  n.  Ixxxix.  269  The  seconde  kinde  is 
called,  .wilde  Fenell,  and  great  Fenell :  and  of  some  Fenell 
Giant.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  iii.  (1641)  27/2  Th* 
Hearb  Sagapen  \side  note  Fenelgyant]  serves  the  slowe 
Asse  for  meat.  1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  70  A  Ferula,  or 
Fennel-giant,  as  some  term  it.  1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's 
Bot.  xxii.  237  It  [Ferula]  is  so  lofty  and  large  a  plant  as  to 
have  acquired  the  name  of  Fennel  Giant.  1848  in  CRAIG. 

3.  As  an  emblem  of  flattery. 


Lachrymamm  (Nares),  Nor  fennell-finkle  bring  for  flattery. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fennel-plant,  -root,  -seed, 
-stalk  ;  fennel-like,  -rubbed  adjs.  ;  also  •(•  fennel 
apple,  the  name  of  a  variety  of  apple  ;  fennel  oil, 
'  the  oil  of  common  fennel  containing  anethol  and 
a  terpene'  (Watts);  fennel  water,  a  spirituous 
liquor  prepared  from  fennel  seed,  =  FENOUILLETTE. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal,  Hart.  (1729)  225  Apples  ..*  Fennel 
Apple.  1721  in  BAILEY.  1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  \.  65 
Blooming  Vennel-plants  And  giant  lilies  tossing  to  and  fro. 
1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  (1851)  288  To  see  clearer  then 
any  *fenell  rub'd  Serpent,  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  28 
*Finol  saed  .  .  gnid  to  duste.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  156, 
I  haue  .  .  A  Ferbing-worb  of  Fenel-seed  for  bis  Fastyng 
dayes.  1626  BACON  Sylva.  §  528  Take  Earth  made  with 
Marjoram  .  .  bruised,  or  stamped,  and  set  in  it  Fennell-Seed. 
1691  RAY  Creation  I.  75  You  can  by  no  Culture,  .extend  a 
*tennel  Stalk  to  the  stature  and  bigness  of  an  Oak.  1757 
A.  COOPER  Distiller  n.  v.  (17601  126  Simple  Waters  now 
commonly  made  are  ..  Cinamon-water,  *  Fennel-water,  etc. 
1879  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  IX.  76/1  The  fruits,  .are  used  for 
the  preparation  of  oil  of  fennel  and  fennel  water. 

Fenner  (fe'naj).    rare.    [f.  FEN 
FEN-MAN. 
1844  [see  FEN  sol  5]. 

t  Fe'nnilich,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FENNY  +  -lick,  -LT  '.] 
Dirty,  filthy,  miry. 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  15  Fule  ant  fenniliche  i  fleschtiche 
fulthen.  c  1230  Halt  Meid.  1  1  Into  fuloe  fenniliche  akasteS 
se  monie. 

t  Fe'nnin,  fenny.  Obs.  [Corruption  of  Ger. 
English  names  for  the  German  coin 
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pfennig,  now  worth  about  a  tenth  of  a  penny. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  465  Tinne  money  called  fennies. 
1756.NUGENT  Gr.  Tourll.6i  In  most  of  the  king  of  Prussia's 
dominions,  the  moneys  are  expressed  by  crowns  .  .  grosses, 
and  fennins. 

Fenuish  (fe-nif),  a.    [f.  FEN  rf.i  +  -ISH.] 

1.  =  FENNY  a.1  i. 

1577  B-  GO°GE  Heresbach's  Husb.  i.  (1586)  24  The  land  it 
selfe  is  .  .  called  .  .  fennishe,  where  the  water  still  continues. 
1602  FULBECKE  -2nd  Ft.  Parall.  54  To  tume.  .fennish  ground 
into  firme  ground.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  ff  Min.  145 
In  Fennish  and  watery  places.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  produced  from  a  fen.     Al*o 
of  a  bird  :  Inhabiting  the  fen. 

1574  WHirclFT  Def.  A  nnsm.  iii.  §  30.  378  All  the  Fennishe 
waters  in  a  whole  Countrey.  1600  Maides  Metam.  n.  in 
Itullen  O.  PI.  I.  120  Where  fennish  fogges  and  vapours  do 
abound.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  f,  Mix.  Introd.  4  Tit- 
mouse, great  fennish.  1851  College  Life  time  Jas.  /.  63 
bymonds  fell  a  victim  to  the  fennish  malaria. 

3.  Savouring  of  the  fen  ;  muddy. 

1661  J.  CHILDREY  Brit.  Bacon  88  The  Stews..  were  made 
to  feed  Pikes  and  Tenches  fat,  and  to  scour  them  from  their 
muddy  Fennish  taste. 

Penny  (fe-ni),  a.l     [OE.  /{««£,  f./ftin  FEN.] 
1.  Of  the  nature  of,   or  characterized  by,  fen; 
boggy,  swampy. 

c  1000  .SLFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  147  Uliginosus  ager, 
tennis  acer.  c  1420  Pallad.  OH  Huso.  II.  22  The  fenny  feeld 
it  is  not  forto  plowe.  a  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  1  2 
Kight  vncleene  it  was  and  as  a  maryce  dunge  and  fenny 
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with  water.     1553  EDKN  Treat.  AVit'r  Ind.  ( Arb.  1  19  They 

!    are  . .  engendered  . .  in  fennie  &  marrishe  groundes.     1624 

i    CAPT.  SMITH   I'irgitiia  iv.   162  Large  Fenny  vnwholsome 

-    Marshes.     1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  406  r  4  They  journey 

through  the  fenny  Moors.     1805  LUCCOCK  Nat.  Wool  186 

Almost  the  only  animal  of  the  kind  known  through  the 

fenny  district.     1858  BUSHNELL  Nat.  <y  Supernal,  vi.  (1864) 

102  Muddy  rivers,  with  their  fenny  shores,  tenanted  by 

hideous  alligators. 

2.  Inhabiting,  growing,  or  produced  in  a  fen. 
Now  only  of  plants. 

IS43TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chintrg:  n.  ix.  42  He  must  abstaine 
also  from  maryshe  fyshes  and  fennie,  and  drye . .  oy.strcs. 
1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph,  (Arb.)  128  A  fennye  goose.  1587 
HARRISON  England  n.  xxii.  (1877)  i.  343  Fennie  bote, 
broome,  turfle,  [etc.]  . .  will  be  good  merchandize  euen  in 
the  citie  of  London.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  i.  12  Fillet  of 
a  Fenny  Snake,  In  the  Cauldron  boyle  and  bake.  1607 
TOPSELI.  Serpents  (1608)  705  Dragons,  .fenny,  and  living  in 
the  marishes.  c  1629  LAYTON  Synos  Plea  Ep.  Ded.,  Fenny. 
Bitters  in  their  hollowe  canne  make  a  terrible  noyse.  1660 
LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  <$•  Min.  181  They  are  a  fenny  fjwl. 
a.  1721  PRIOR  Solomon,*.  324  In  the  troubl'd  Stream  and 
fenny  Brake.  1818  KEATS  Endym.  i.  80  Winding  through 
palmy  fern,  and  rushes  fenny.  x8ja  HOOD  Lycits,  Like  a 
long  silver  rivulet  under  The  long  fenny  grass. 

t  3.  Muddy,  dirty.     Also/^.  Obs. 

c  897  K.  ^ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xiii.  74  Gif  sio  [hondj . . 
biS..fennesu.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1113  paj  bou  be 
man  fenny,  &  al  to-marred  in  myre  . .  (>pu  may  schyne  bur} 
schryfte.  01340  HAMi-OLE/'irt/fcrtxxvii.soVayn  ianglynge 
bat  is  in  fenny  wittes.  1635  QUARLES  Emit.  n.  xiv.  (1718) 
118  What  fenny  trash  maintains  the  smoth'ring  fires  Of  his 
desires ! 

4.  Comb.,  fenny-seated  a.,  situated  in  a  fen ; 
t  fenny -stones,  a  kind  of  Orchis. 

1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  58  That  famous  fenny- 
seated  Monastery.  1597  GERARDK  Herbal  i.  cv.  174  Of 
Fennie  stones,  1678  PHILLIPS,  Fenny-stones,  a  plant  some- 
what of  the  nature  and  kind  of  the  Cynos  Orchis  or  Dog- 
stones.  1721-1800  BAILEY,  Fenny-stones. 

Fe'nny,  a.2  Obs.  cxc.  dial.  Also  i  fynis,  8 
vinny.  [OE.^/jz^,  l.fyne,  FEN  rf.2  mould.  Cf. 
FINEW.]  Spoiled  with  damp,  mouldy,  musty. 

c  IOOO^ELFRIC  Josh.  ix.  5  Finie  hlafas.  iSTjTussER  Huib. 
xxxv.  (1878)  83  More  fennie  the  laier  the  l>etter  his  lust, 
more  apt  to  beare  hops  when  it  crumbles  like  dust.  1674 
RAY  .i*.  #  E.  C.  Words  65  Fenny  cheese,  mouldy  cheese, 
Kent.  1736  LEWIS  Thanet  Gloss.,  Fenny,  rotten,  mouldy 
!  cheese  '  vinny  cheese '.  c  1860  Kentish  dial.,  '  This  bread 
is  fenny  ma'am,  all  through  lying  in  that  damp  place.' 

Fennyxe,  obs.  form  of  PH<ENIX. 

Feno!c)chio,  obs.  f.  FINOCHIO,  sweet  fennel. 

Fenoe,  Fenced,  var.  of  FINEW,  FINEWED,  Ots. 

t  Pe'nory.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  fsenor-,  fmntts 
interest  +  -Y  3.]  Interest  of  money. 

1572  T.  WILSON  Usurye  85  b,  Usurye  or  fenorye  is  a  gayne 
dcmaunded  aboue  y<  principal. 

t  Fenouil.  [in  V.  fenouillet,  f.fenouil  FENNEL.] 

=  Fennel  apple ;  see  FENNFL  4. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  207  Apples.  .John-Apples, 
Kobillard,  Red  Fennouil. 

t  Fenotlille'tte.  Also  8  fenouillet  e.  [a. 
f.fenouillette,  {.fenouil  FENNEL.]  Fennel  water. 

1706  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4280/4  French  Wines,  most  Clarets, 
Prunes,  Brandy,  and  Fenouillete.  1715  Dr.  Swift's  Real 
Diary  5  (D.)  He 's  a  silly  fellow.  Went  home  to  take  some 
fenouillet  1  was  so  sick  of  him.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Droll's 
Obscrv.  Surf.  (1771)  282, 1.  .found  a  scent  of  Fenouillette. 

Fenow(e,  -ed,  var.  of  FINEW,  FINEWED,  Obs. 
Fenaabill,  -bly,  obs.  ff.  FENCIBLE,  FENCIBLY. 
t  FeTisive,  a.  Obs.    [Shortened  form  of  DE- 
FENSIVE.] =  DEFENSIVE. 


their  fensive  towne.  1621  QI'ARLES  Div.  Poems,  Esther 
(1717^  157  The  Hills  His  fensive  Bulwarks  are. 

t  PeTlSUre.  Obs.  Also  6  feanser.  [f.  fens, 
obs.  f.  FENCE  v.  +  -USE.]  A  fence. 

1552  HULOET,  Fence  or  fensure,  vallum,  a  1700  Lord  of 
Lorn  in  Roxb.  Ball.  (1874)  II.  352  The  Lady  is  a  hunting 
gone  over  feanser  that  is  so  high. 

Fent  (fent),  sb.  Also  5  vent,  5-7  fente,  7  fenth. 
[ad.  Fr.  fente,  f.  fendre  -.-L.findere  to  split.] 

L  A  short  slit  or  opening  in  a  robe,  esp.  the 
opening  at  the  throat,  usually  closed  by  a  brooch, 
trimmed  with  fur,  etc.  Also  a  placket  or  placket- 
hole.  Now  chiefly  dial. 

cnytSyrGener.  (Roxb.)  5941  The  stroke  vndre  the  fent, 
Queyntly  al  a-side  it  went,  e  1440  Promp.  Parv.  156 
rente  of  a  clothe,  fibulalorium.  c  1450  HENRYSON  Mor. 
Fab.  55  Flours  fair  furred  on  euerie  fent.  1459  Wardrobe 
Sir  T.  Fastolfm  Archzoloria  XXI.  253,  i  jakket  of  red 
felwet,  the  ventis  bounde  with  red  lether.  a  1500  Assembly 
of  Ladies,  The  coller  and  the  vent..  With  greate  perles.. 
were  couched  al  after  one  worching.  1502  Privy  Purse 
Exp.  Eliz.ofYork  (1830)  69  Item  for  a  nayle  of  sarcenet 
for  fentes  for  the  same  gowne  \\i\d.  1530  PALSCR.  219/2 
Fent  of  a  gowne,  fente.  1611  COTGR.,  La  fente  d'une 
chemise,  the  fent  of  a  shirt.  1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks. 
(1834)  241  A  cloth  of  gold  petticoat,  in  the  anterior  fente 
whereof  was  an  asteristick  ouch.  1814  Law  Case  fJam.X 
He  put  his  hand . .  into  the  fent  of  her  petticoat. 

2.  f  a.  A  crack  in  the  skin  (obs.) ;  b.  (see  quot. 
1776) ;  c.  an  opening  or  rift  in  the  ground. 

1597  LOWE  Ckirurg.  (1634)  188  Clifts  or  Fenths  in  the 
Eares  or  Nose.  1776  DA  COSTA  Conch.  243  The  fent  (Rima) 
is  the  opening  of  the  Shells  on  the  Slopes.  1878  LADY 
HERBERT  tr.  Hiibner's  Ramble  n.  ii.  244  A  ravine,  or  rather 
a  deep  fent  in  the  soil. 


PENT. 

3.  dial.  The  binding  of  any  part  of  the  dress. 
1847  in  HALLIWELL.     1877  N.  W.  I. inc.  Gloss.,  Fent,  the 

binding  of  a  woman's  dress. 

4.  A  remnant    of  cloth). 

1847  in  HALLIWELL.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Fcnts 
..remnants  of  cloth  in  varieties.  1860  O'NEILL  Chem. 
Calico-Printing  312  If  a  fent  mordanted  for  black  and 
purple  be  dipped  in  hot  caustic  soda,  it  will  [etc.].  1865 
B,  BRIERLEY  Irkdale  I.  156  A  couple  of  fents  of  his  own 
weaving. 

5.  attrib.,  (sense  4)  as  fent-dcaler,  -merchant. 
1884  Matictt.   Exam.   18  Sept.  5 '3  Mr.   M...  started  in 

business  as  a  fent  and  general  merchant.  1892  SIMMONDS 
Tra^ff  Diet.  Sup.,  Fent-Dealer,  a  piece  broker,  a  retailer 
of  remnants  of  cloth. 

t  Fent,  v.  Obs.  rare~'.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
?To  make  slits  in. 

1589  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  227  For  fentinge  tenne  moryons 
ijs.  iijrf. 

Fent,  -ly,  obs.  and  dial.  ff.  FAINT  sb.,  FAINTLY. 

Fenugreek  (fe-ni«gnk\  Forms  :  I  fenogre- 
cum,  4-5  fene-,  feyngrek,  (4  feiny  greke),  6 
fene-,  feny-greke,  fen^eV,  fenigreek(e,  (6  fene- 
oryek,  7  fcenegreeke),  6-7  feni-,  feny-,  fenu- 
grec^k,  (8  fenegry\  7  fenu- Greek,  9  foenu- 
greek,  7-  fenugreek.  [OE.  fenogrscum,  L. 
fitnugrs-cum  for  fsenum  Griecum  Greek  hay,  the 
name  given  by  the  Romans  (see  quot.  1861).  The 
ME.  and  later  forms  are  ad.  Fr.  fenugrec  —  ft. 
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Obs. 


1.  A  leguminous  plant  ( Trigonella  f'tenttm  Grse- 
cum)  cultivated   for  its  seeds,  which  are  used  by 
farriers. 

c  1000  Sir.r.  Leechd.  II.  181  Wib  saruin  maym  eft  xedo  on 
wearmne  ele  pa  wyrt  be  hatte  fenogrecum.  13..  Med. 
Receipt  in  Rcl.  Ant.  I.  51  Tak.  .feinygreke.  .and  farse  the 
catte.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hiisb.  n.  43  Ffeyngrek  . .  is  to  be 
sowe . .  in  this  Janes  ende.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  5  a,  The 
flour  or  meale  of  Fenegreke.  1631  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb. 
l.  Table  Hard  Words,  Fenugreek  is  an  Herb  which  hath  a 
long  slender  trailing  stalk.  1708  W.  KING  Cookery  ix,  The 
herb  fenugreek,  with  pickles,  oil,  and  wine,  was  a  Roman 
dainty.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  II.  97  Fenugreek  . 
so  called  by  the  Romans  from  their  having  adopted  . .  the 
practice  of  cutting  and  drying  it  for  fodder.  1877  ERICHSEN 
Surg.  I.  15  The  patient  should  be  roused  by  the  use  of 
vinegar  or  fenugreek. 

2.  attrib.,  as  fenugreek -flower,  -seed. 

1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Hint.  i.  v.  (1668)41  Take,  .of  Fenu- 
greek-seed  one  ounce.  1643  J.  STEER  tr.  Exp.  Chynirg. 
vi.  25  A  Decoction  of  Foenegreeke  or  Melelot  flowers.  1791 
HAMILTON  Bert/wllefs  Dyeing  II.  n.  in.  ii.  136  One  dram 
of  fenugreek  seed.  1853  SOYER  Pantroph.  144  Cook  it  in  a 
saucepan  with ..  fenugreek  seed. 

Fenum,  obs.  f.  F(ENDM,  dial.  f.  of  VENOM. 

Fenyce,  obs.  form  of  PHCENIX. 

tFe*nyent,(T.  Sc.  Ots.  rare.  \a..Q¥.feignant.'] 
=  FAINEANT  attrib. 

1444  Sc.  Acts  19  Jan.  (title),  Act  for  the  way-putting  of 
Fenyent  Fules. 

Fenyhe,  -ye,  -yie,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  FEIGX. 

Feny(ne,  obs.  form  of  FEIGN. 

Penysh,  obs.  form  of  FINISH. 

Feo,  obs.  form  of  FEE  rf.l  and  2. 

Feoble,  obs.  form  of  FEEBLE. 

Feodary,  Feodatory :  see  FED-. 

Feod(e,  obs.  forms  of  FEUD  j/U  and  2. 

Feoff,  var.  form  of  FIEF  sl>. 

Feoff  (fef),  v.  Forms :  3  feoffen,  3-7  feflf, 
6-7  feoffe,  (feofe,  feoffee),  4-7  feoff,  (9  dial. 
feft).  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  feoffed ;  also  5-6 
feft(e,  7  feoft.  See  also  FIEF  v.  [Early  ME. 
feoffen,  ad.  K¥.  feoffer,  W.fieuffer,  fieffer,  f.fieu, 
fief:  see  FEE  sb.-,  FIEF  sb.] 

1.  Law.  trans.  To  put  in  legal  possession  (pro- 
perly confined  to  freehold  interests  in  corporeal 
hereditaments;  formerly  sometimes  inaccurately 
used  of  leasehold) ;  =  ENFEOFF  v.  i.  ?  Obs. 

c  1190  ^.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  463/33  To  feoffen  heore  children 
bare-wiz  echon.  1107  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7585  Men  of  religion 
of  normandie. .  He  feffede  here  midlondes.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  35  [>e  abbey  of  Ruroeye  he  feffed  richely  With 
rentes,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Justina  648  pe  bischope 
gert  bane  a  nunry  make  &  feffit  for  Justinis  sake,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  454  Every  script  and  bond,  By  which 
that  sche  was  feoffed  in  his  lond.  1415  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  24 
The  londes  rentes  that  je  bun  feoffed  In.  c  1435  WYNTOUN 
Cron.  v.  x.  347  He  fefte  be  kyrk . .  Wytht  gret  and  fayre  and 
fre  Franchys.  c  1430  llmt)  Wise  Mon  tau^t  Son  96  in  Babees 
Kk.  ( 1868)  51  For  ritchesse  take  hir  neuere  be  more  pou?  sche 
wolde  bee  bobe  feffe  &  ceese.  1520  Caxton's  Chron.  Eng. 
v.  49  b/2  Whan  Arthur  had  thus  his  knyghtes  feoffed.  1573 
TUSSER  II usb.  cxiii  11878)  213  Gentrie  standes,  not  all  by 
landes,  Nor  all  so  feft.  1620  Bp.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clergie 
II.  §  8  Anastatius.  .feoffed  in  some  Temporalties  which  hee 
would  rather  die  than  not  leave  to  his  issue. 

b.  To  feoff  (one  person)  to  the  use  of  (another)  : 
to  invest  with  the  legal  estate,  subject  to  an  obliga- 
tion to  allow  the  use  to  (the  other  person). 

Until  1535  this  proceeding  was  very  commonly  resorted  to 
to  evade  the  burdens  incident  to  ownership  of  land.  The 
Statute  of  Uses  passed  in  that  year  provided  that  in  all 
cases  of  feoffment  to  uses  the  cestui  que  use  should  have  the 
legal  estate. 

1401  Act  7  Hen.  VII,  c.  20  §  7  Persones  feoffed  or  seased 
to  thuse  of  theym. 


c  1330  K.  BRUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  239  Men  gyf  God  be  Itst, 
be  feffc  him  with  a  ferbing.  1:1350  H'ilt.  I'alcrnt  193  Til 
alle  his  felawes  were  ferst  feffed  to  here  paie.  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Boeth.  II.  iii.  38  [>o  feffedest  bou  fortune  wib 
glosynge  wordes.  c  1450  Crt.  of  Love  932  Nay  God  forbid 
to  feffe  you  so  with  grace,  c  1460  Tffwncley  Myst.  (Surtees) 
115  Ye  two  are  welle  feft,  sam  in  a  stede.  a  1656  Bp.  HALL 
Rein,  ll'ts.  d66o)  154  That  we  may  be  feoffed  in  that  blessed 
inheritance. 

d.  f  In  wider  sense  :  To  present  (a  person)  with 
anything  (obs.).     Also  dial,  (see  quot.  1855). 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  n.  146  And  feffe  false-witnes  with 
floremes  ynowe.  c  1450  Merlin  374  The  kynge  hym  feffed 
with  his  right  glove.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Fcfted, 
legally  secured  with  a  maintenance.  '  He  fefted  his  wife  on 
so  much  a  year.' 

f2.  To  confer  (a  heritable  possession)  upon. 
Chiefly/^.  Obs. 

i57iGoi.DiNGd/z/m<7H/V.  lxxiii-7  Godfeoffeth  abundance 
of  all  good  thinges  upon  them.  1592  WARNI:R  Alb.  Eng. 
VH.  xxxv.  (1612)  169  Those  Stiles  .  .  were  strange,  but  thay 
Did  feofe  them  on  the  base-borne  Muffe.  1612-5  Bp.  HALL 
Contempt.,  O.  T.  x.  vi,  He  makes  his  son  his  priest,  and 
feoffees  that  sinne  upon  his  sonne  which  he  received  from 
his  mother.  1649  —  Cases  Cotisc.  III.  i.  (1654)  169  Feoffing 
a  supernatural!  vertue  upon  drug'ges. 

Feoffee  (.feff).  Law.  Forms:  5-6  feffee,  5 
fefee,  -i(e,  5-7  feoffe,  5-8  feofefe,  7  feofy,  9 
feeoffe(e,  6-  feoffee,  [ad.  AF.  feoffi,  pa.  pple. 
oi  feoffer  :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  person  to  whom  a  freehold  estate  in  land 
is  conveyed  by  a  feoffment 

1543-3  Act  34-5  Hen.  I'lII,  c.  5  §  17  The  donees,  feoffes, 
lessees,  and  deuisees  therof.  1660  BOND  Sent.  Reg.  92  The 
Feoffee  his  title  is  only  from  the  FeofTor.  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  427  In  this  case,  .the  feoffee  hath  an  estate 
upon  condition.  1876  DIGBY  Real  Prop.  i.  49  The  grantor 
is  called  the  feoffor,  the  grantee  the  feoffee. 

2.  spec.  a.  (More  fully  feoffee  in  or  of  trust.)    A 
trustee  invested  with  a  freehold  estate  in  land.  Now 

j  chiefly  applied  in  //.  to  certain  boards  of  elected 
or  nominated  trustees  holding  land  for  charitable 
or  other  public  purposes.  Also  in  feoffee  to  Uses  : 
see  FEOFF  v.  i  b. 

[1275  Stat.  Westm.  l.  3  Ediu.  I,  c.  48  Et  si  lenfaunt  seit 
aloingne  ou  destourbe  par  le  gardein  ou  par  le  feoffe  ou 


the  use  of  every  of  theym.  1393  NORDEN  Spec.  Brit., 
M'scx.  i.  22  The  schole  is  in  the  disposition  of  sixe  go- 
vernors or  feffees.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  (1633)  19 
Desmond  . .  conveyed  secretly  all  his  lands  to  Feoffees  of 
trust.  1631  T.  POWELL  Tom  all  Trades  145  In  the  gift  of 
the  Executor,  Heire,  or  Feofee  of  such  Donor.  1647 
DIGGES  tfnlawf.  Taking  Anns  ii.  21  As  children  who  have 
lost  a  father,  and  whose  fortunes  by  his  care  are  left  to 
Feoffees  in  trust.  1655  Gouge's  Comm.  Heb.,  Life,  He  was 
chosen  a  Trustee  or  Feofy.  1680  EVELYN  Diary  (1827)  II I. 
26  A  meeting  of  the  feoffees  of  the  poore  of  our  parish.  1735 
H.  GRESWOLD  Let.  to  Walmesley  in  Boswell  Johnson  an. 
1736,  It  takeing  up  some  time  to  informe  the  feoffees  [of  the 
school]  of  the  contents  thereof.  1861  W.  S.  PERRY  Hist. 
Ch.  Eng.  I.  xii.  417  The  attempt  which  the  Puritans  were 
..making  to  strengthen  their  party,  by  means  of  a  Cor- 
poration of  Feoffees  to  buy  up  impropriations. 
Jig.  1655  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Ann.  xl.  (1669)  392/1  Art  thou 
not  God's  feoffee  in  trust  to  take  care  of  their  souls  ? 

•)•  b.  (More  fully  feoffee  in  mortgage)     A  mort- 
gagee. Obs. 

1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  93  In  this  case  . .  the  feoffee 
cannot  deuise  the  corne  growing  vpon  the  said  lande.  1628 
COKE  On  Litt.  209  b,  The  Feoffee  in  morgage. 

Hence  Fe-offceship,  the  office  of  a  feoffee. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  239  Whether  you  shall  waxe  rich 
by.  .offices,  places,  executorship,  feoffeship,  &C. 

Feoffment  (fe-fment).  Law.  Forms:  4-6,  9 
dial.  feff(e)ment,  (5  feefe-,  fef(e)ment),  feoffa- 
ment,  5,  9  dial,  feftment,  6-7  feoffe-,  feof(e)- 
ment,  6-  feoffment.  [a.  AF.  feoffement;  see 
FEOFF  v.  and  -MENT.] 

L  The  action  of  investing  a  person  with  a  fief  or 
fee.  In  technical  lang.  applied  esp.  to  the  particular 
mode  of  conveyance  (originally  the  only  one  used, 
but  now  almost  obsolete)  in  which  a  person  is  in- 
vested with  a  freehold  estate  in  lands  by  livery  of 
seisin  (at  common  law  generally  but  not  necessarily 
evidenced  by  a  deed,  which  however  is  now  re- 
quired by  statute). 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  254  Edward  . .  salle  gyue 
Philip  be  Kyng  Alle  holy  Gascoyn.  .After  be  forty  dayes  of 
bat  feffement,  Philip  . .  salle  gyue  [etc.].  1439  E.  E.  Wills 
(1882)  118  By  wey  of  graunt  or  feeffement.  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  153  Fe(ement,Sro/a>Hfntitrit.  1465  Mann.  $  Househ. 
Exp.  475  Item,  to  go  throw  wyth  the  feffement  of  my 
lordes  of  Norffolke.  1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  l.  xxi. 
(1638)  39  He  that  hath  the  estate,  may  lawfully. .  make  a 
feoffement  thereof.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  Kf  Sitbj.  25  Feoff- 
ment. .is  the  most  ancient  and  necessary  Conveyance  which 
is  used  by  the  Common  Law.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 
II.  II.  xx.  311  By  the  mere  words  of  the  deed  the  feoffment 
is  by  no  means  perfected.  1875  POSTE  Gains  II.  Comm. 
(ed.  2)  172  The  essence  of  a  feoffment  is  livery  of  seisin. 

b.  spec,  (more  fully)  feoffment  in,  of,  upon, 
trust ;  feoffment  to  uses  :  see  FEOFF  v.  i  b. 

1489  I'lnmpton  Corr.  70  A  feoffament  of  trust  indented 
made  by  your  mastership  unto  me.  1490  Ibid.  97  William 
Plompton  . .  shewed  to  me  a  copy  of  astate  &  feftment, 
mad  by  my  master.. to  certaine  feofes,  to  his  beofe  [  =  to  his 
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own  use]of  lands. .  for  terme  of  his  lyfe.  1538  I.ELANII  Itm. 
IV.  14  To  whom  he  left  his  Land  in  Feoment  withowt 
Declaration  of  Wylle  to  any  use.  1552  HULOET,  Feofment 
of  trust,  fidei  comwissitm.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  §  23.  165 
The  Jurisdiction  as  touching  feofments  upon  trust.  1695 
KENNETT  Par.  Antiq.  (1818)  II.  58  This  feoffment  was 
judicially  suppressed.  .Feb.  13,  1633.  1827  HALI.AM  Const. 
Hist.  (1876)  I.  vi.  344  The  practice  of  feoffments  to  uses. 

c.  dial.  An  endowment. 

1561  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees)  151,  I  will  that  all  suche 
feoffaments  and  annuities  as  I  have  made  unto  Symonde  . . 
Askwithe  shall  stand  according  to  th'  effecte  of  my  graunte 
therof  maide.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Feftments, 
portions  of  property  belonging  to  an  endowment. 

d.  Deed  of  feoffment :  The  instrument  or  deed 
by  which  corporeal  hereditaments  are  conveyed. 

>545-«  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  252  Hys  dede  of  feoffement. 
1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  iv.  iii,  He.  .ha's  caused  A  deed 
of  feoffment  . .  To  be  drawne  yonder.  1765  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  I.  79  By  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  an  infant  of  fifteen 
years  may  by  one  species  of  conveyance  (called  a  deed  of 
feoffment)  convey  away  his  lands  in  fee  simple.  1876  BAN- 
CROFT Hist.  U.  S.  II.  xxiv.  m  The  lower  province  was 
granted  by  two  deeds  of  feoffment 

1 2.   =  i  d.  Obs. 

LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  11.72  Symonyeandcyuile.  .vnfoldeth 
teffement.    14. .  Plumpton  Corr.  46  My  nephew,  .shewed 
to  me  a  wyll  made  upon  a  feftment.     1672  PETTY  Pol.  Aunt. 
(1691)  7  Forg'd  Feofments. 

3.  The  fief  conferred. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  249  Fo  \v.r.  To]  wild  be 
feffementes  aid  &  bei  granted  bertille. 

Feoffor,  feoffer  (fe-far).  Law.  Forms:  5 
feffer,  (6  -or),  -our(e,  fefowre,  6  feofer,  -ffour, 
7  -ffeer,  5-  feoffor,  6-  feoffer.  [ad.  fif.feoffour, 
f.  feoffer  FEOFF  ».] 

1.  One  who  makes  a  feoffment  to  another.  Rarely 
Hist,  in  feudal  sense:  One  who  invests  another 
with  a  fief. 

1440  Promp.  Parv.  133  Felowrejfa/atus.  1483  Act  i  Rich. 
Iff,  c.  i  The  Sellers,  Feoffors,  Donors,  or  Granters.  1594 
WEST  2«rf  Pt.  Symbol,  Chancerie  §  37  The  feoffor  . .  may 
reenter  and  have  hys  land  again.  1613  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law 
(1636)  133  A  good  Liuery  of  seisin  if  the  other  enter  in  the 
feoffors  life  time.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  ii.  xx. 
311  Unless  the  feoffor.  .hath  given  it  a  longer  continuance. 
1865  NICHOLS  Britton  II.  6  The  first  feoffor  or  the  lord  of 
the  most  ancient  fee  has  a  better  right.  1888  Eng.  Hist. 
Rn<.  III.  41  Can  a  feoffer  dispose  of  a  fief  without  the 
written  consent  of  his  feodary  ? 

U  2.  Formerly  often  misused  for  FEOFFEE. 

1426  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  71,  I  praye  my  feffours  (>at  bay 
wolde  enfeffe  Philippe  Dene  on  .vj.  marces  of  rente.  1535 
J.  ATWELL  in  Wells  Wills  (1890)  82  My  feoffers  of  all  my 
lands  in  Bromfelde.  1603  H.  CROSSE  Verhies  Comnno. 
(1878)  91  Hee  is  a  bayliffe,  steward,  and  Feoffer  in  trust. 

t  Feofydye.  Obs.  =  Feoffment  in  trust  (Anglo- 
L.  feoffamentum  fijei ;  ?  abbreviated  feoff,  fidei). 

'544-5  J-  MERE  Let.  in  Abp.  Parker's  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.) 
18,  I  would  most  heartily  desire  you.  .to  know  who  receiveth 
the  feofydye  of  West  Walton  in  Marshlands. 

Feon,  obs.  form  of  FEE  sb.1 

Feole,  variant  form  of  FELE  a.  and  adv. 

Feon,  Feond,  obs.  forms  of  PHEON,  FIEND. 

Feood,  obs.  form  of  FEITJ  sb.1 

tFer,  v.  App.  meaningless  :  see  context  of  quot. 
1599,  of  which  the  phrase  in  1611  is  prob.  an  echo. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  y,  iv.  iv.  29  Bey.  He  sayes  his  Name 
is  M.  Fer.  fist.  M.  Fer :  He  fer  him,  and  firke  him,  and 
ferret  him.  1611  BARREY  Ram  Alley  n.  i,  I . . could  haue  ferd 
and  ferkt  y'away  a  wench  As  soon  as  eare  a  man  a  Hue. 

Fer,  obs.  form  of  FAR  ;  FEAK  sb.  ;  FIBE. 

Fera :  see  FEKKA. 

Feracions  (feV'-Jss),  a.  [f.  L.  feraci-,  ferax 
(f.  fer-re  to  bear)  +  -oi'S.]  Bearing  abundantly  ; 
fruitful,  prolific. 

1637  POCKLINGTON  Altare  Chr.  148  This  feracious  and 
pregnant  Plebiscite.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  303 
Which  being  very  feracious  would  surrept  all  aliment  from 
their  wheat.  1735  THOMSON  Liberty  in.  363  Like  an  oak, 
Nurs'd  on  feracious  Algidum.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  $  Pr. 
(1858)  139  A  world  so  feracious,  teeming  with  endless  results. 

Feracity  (feroe-siti).  rare.  [ad.  L.  feradtat-em, 
noun  of  quality  f.  fcrax :  see  prec.  and  -ACITT. j 
The  quality  of  being  feracious ;  fruitfulness,  pro- 
ductiveness, t  Of  a  person  :  The  profit  he  makes. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  xn.  68  [The  olive]  wagged  with 
wynde  of  feracitee.  1448  MS.  Records  Grocers  Company, 
Facsimile  Copy  292  That  eny  seche  brocour  . .  Shulde  be 
contributory  to  the  werkes  of  the  place.  Euery  Brocour 
after  his  feraucite.  1650  ELDERFIELD  Tythes  134  The  earth, 
cursed . .  into  a . .  natural  feracity  of  briars  and  thorns.  1793 
BEATTIE  Aloral  Sc.  IV.  i.  §  3.  517  Such  writers,  instead  of 
brittle,  would  say  fragile,  instead  of  fruitfulness,  feracity. 
1822  MRS.  E.  NATHAttLartgreath  III.  290  The  lack  of  fera- 
city arising  from  the  lower  orders  becoming  desidiose. 

Feral  (fi  '-ral),  a.l  [ad.  L.  feral-is  of  or  per- 
taining to  funeral  rites  or  to  the  dead.] 

1.  Of  a  deadly  nature  ;  deadly,  fatal. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \.  \.  n.  xi.  (1651)  30  Thence  come 
. .  vitious  habits  . .  feral  diseases.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom. 
303  Caesar  himselfe  had  noted,  that  the  Ides  of  March  would 
be  ferall  to  him.  1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide  (MS.)  n.  298  The 
feral  tempter.. Stalks  noiseless  round  him. 

b.  Astral.  (See  cjnots.) 

The  astrologers  identified  this  with  FERAL  a? 

1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astrol.   xyi.    89   Feral   Signes  are   SI 

[Leo]  and  last  part  of  x"  [Sagittarius].    Ibid.  cm.  648  <J  in 

the  seventh  in  ferall  signes,  argues  death  by  Distraction. 

1658-1706  PHILLIPS,  Feral  Signs  are  Leo  and  the  last  part 
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of  Sagittarius,  so  call'd,  not  only  upon  Account  of  th 
representing  the  Figure  of  wild  Beasts,  but  also  [etc.].  181 
J.  WILSON  Diet.  Astral.,  The  )  is  also  said  to  be  feral,  wher 
she  is  void  of  course,  having  separated  from  a  planet,  am 
applying  to  no  other. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dead ;  funereal,  gloomy 
1640  GAUDEN  Lave  7Vw/A(i64i)26  Those  Owles,  and  Bats 
and  ferall  Birds  that  love  Darknesse.  1648  Eikon  Bas.  134 
Such  a  degree  of  splendour,  as  those  ferall  birds  shall  be 
grieved  to  behold.  1678  H.  VAUGHAN  Thalia  Rediv.  (1858 
246  A  night,  where,  .feral  fires  appear  instead  of  stars.  1705 
BERKELEY  Cave  Dunmore  Wks.  1871  IV.  504  Ravens 
screech-owls,  and  such  like  feral  birds.  1785  HEADLEY  Ruin. 
BrooHiholm  Priory  14  in  Fugitive  Pieces  4  Oft  the  Bird  o 
Night  Lengthens  her  feral  note.  1881  PALGRAVE  Visions  oj 
Eng.  302  In  feral  order  slow,  The  slaughter-barges  go. 
Feral  (fl»-ral),  a.a  [f.  L.fer-a  wild  beast  +  -AL.' 

1.  Of  an  animal :  Wild,  untamed.     Of  a  plant, 
also  (rarely},  of  ground:   Uncultivated. 

Now  often  applied  to  animals  or  plants  that  have  lapsec 
into  a  wild  from  a  domesticated  condition. 

1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  213  It  is  impossible  to  reduce 
this  feral  creature.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  \.  (1878)  i& 
The  dovecot  pigeon . .  has  become  feral  in  several  places. 
1875  LYEI.L  Princ.  Geol.  II.  in.  xxxv.  281  Domesticated 
animals  allowed  to  run  wild  or  become  '  feral '.  1877  COUES 
&  ALLEN  N.  Amer.  Rod.  200  A  corresponding  variability  is 
as  normal  to  some  purely  feral  animals  as  to  the  semi- 
domesticated  species.  1882  W.  T.  T.  DYER  in  Nature  XXV. 
390  The  Jardin  des  Plantes  deals  not  merely  with  plants  in 
their  feral,  but  also  in  their  cultivated  state,  i88a  GKIKIK 
Geol.  Sketclies  377  The  feral  ground,  or  territory  left  in  a 
state  of  nature  and  given  up  to  game,  lies  mostly  upon  rocks. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  wild  beast ; 
brutal,  savage. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  268  Some  . .  arrive  at  a  cer- 
tayne  ferall  or  savage  brutishnesse.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr. 
Sea  299  That  feral  and  savage  kinde  of  people  which  are  . . 
of  a  Cannibal,  .nature.  Ibid.  368  Against  the  Spaniard,  and 
the  rest  of  our  feral,  and  remote  Antagonists.  1838  Blaclyiv. 
Mag.  XLIII.  789  A.  .more  potent  charm  . .  which  converts 


. 

_/  into  the  human  being.  1847  GILFILLAN  in  Tait's 
Mug.  XIV.  622  It  is  not  the  feral  or  fiendish  element  in 
human  nature. 

3.  Used  as  sb.  :  A  wild-beast,  Obs.  rare. 

16390.  DANIEL  Ecclus.  xiii.  61  What  [alliance]  'twixt  those 
ferals  of  Societie,  Hiena  and  the  Dog? 

Hence  Fera'lity,  the  state  of  being  feral. 

1885  STALLYBRASS  tr.  ffehn's  Wand.  Plants  fy  Anim.  21 
There  often  sets  in., a  period  of  ferality,  when  the  land 
presents  the  appearance ..  of  being  exhausted  by  culture, 
Ibid.  39  The  freedom  in  which  young  horses  were  bred 
must  have  frequently  led  to  complete  ferality. 

II  Ferask  (fera-J).  Anglo-Ind.  Also  7  farras, 
frass.  [Urdu  from  Arab.  (jtVJj  farrdsh,  f.  j^Sj 
farasha  to  spread.]  '  A  menial  servant  whose 
proper  business  is  to  spread  carpets,  pitch  tents,  etc., 
and  do  similar  domestic  work.  In  more  common 
use  in  India  two  centuries  ago  than  now*  (Yule). 

1600  J.  PORY  tr,  Leo's  Africa  n.  321  Other  officers  called 
Farrasin,  that  is.  .chamberlaines.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India 
<$•  P.  67  Where  live  the  Frasses,  or  Porters  also.  \fa\Hajji 
Baba  I.  59,  I  am  a  ferash,  (a  carpet  spreader)  said  he.  1876 
A.  ARNOLD  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  31  The  governor,  .kindly 
sent  ten  ferashes,  or  servants,  to  conduct  us. 

Ferberite  (frrberait).  Alin.  [f.  Ferber  name 
of  two  celebrated  mineralogists  +  -ITE.] 

f  1.  A  proposed  name  (after  J.  J.  Ferber)  for  a 
variety  of  gneiss.  Obs. 

1811  PINKERTON  PetraL  I.  216  The  other  may  be  called 
Ferberite,  an  honour  due  to  Ferber. 

2.  A  variety  of  wolfram  from  Southern  Spain 
(named  by  Liebe  after  R.  Ferber  1863). 

1868  DANA  Min.  604  Ferberite  . .  on  charcoal  fuses  easily 
to  a  magnetic  globule. 

tFe*rblet,0.  Obs.  [Perh.  fai*forblet,  pa.  pple. 
of  *forblete  to  make  soft,  f.  blcte  soft.]  ?  Effeminate. 

a  1300  Fragtn.  Pop.  Sc.  (Wright)  275  A  slou}  wrecche  and 
ferblet,  fast  and  loth  to  jeve  his  god.  Ibid.  280  Debonere 
ferblet,  and  lute  luste  to  swynke. 

Fercest,  -cost,  var.  forms  of  FARCOST,  Obs. 

t  Fe'rcule.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  fercul-um,  f. 
ferre  to  bear.]  A  frame,  barrow,  bier. 

1606  HOLLAND  Siteton.  131  He  conveighed  them  within 
two  Fercules  (or  frames},  .into  the  Mausoleum. 

t  Ferd,  $bl  Obs.  Forms :  I  fyrd,  2-4  ferde, 
(3  verde,  2  ferede),  3-5  ferd,  (3  fterd,  feord), 
5  furde,  furthe.  See  also  FARD  sb.  [OE.  fyrd, 
fyrd,  fyrd  str.  fern.  -  OFris./*rrf,  OS.  fard  (MDu. 
vaert,  Du.  vaard,  vaart},  OHG/fart  (MHG.  vart, 
Ger.  fahrt\  ON.  ferS  (Da.  and  Sw.  fard):- 
OTeut.  */artt-z  (:-pre-Teut.  *porti~s)t  f.  root/ar- 
( Aryan  por-}  to  go,  FARE  z/.1] 

1.  A  military  expedition.     OE.  only. 

a  looo  Byrhtnoth  221  (Gr.)  J>aet  ic  of  bisse  fyrde  feran 
wille.    ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Thorpe)  xliii.  n  [xliv.  9]  beah  bu 
mid  us  ne  fare  on  fyrd. 

b.  In  ferd :  in  warlike  array. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  (1810)  163  With  be  wille  I  go  als 
felawes  in  ferd. 

2.  An  army,  host. 

823  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  823  pa  sende  he  ^belwulf  his  sunu 
of  Jwre  fierde.  1154  Ibid.  an.  1140  Te  king  ferde  agenes 
him  mid  micel  mare  ferd.  c  1*05  LAV.  4152  He  somenede 
ferd  swulc  nes  naeuere  eser  on  erde.  a  1225  After.  R.  250 
1  er  men  uihted  in  }>eos  stronge  uerdes.  a  1250  Owl  &  Nieht 
1668  Havestu.  .ibanned  ferde.  ,71300  Have/ok  2384  Robert 
..was  of  al  |>e  ferd  Mayster.  c  1330  Assnmp.  Vire.  116 
He  schal  sende  after  bee  Of  heuene  ferde  moche  plente. 


160 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  386  pemperour  . .  on  his  Monk  rides  . . 
til  he  fond  al  his  fre  ferd. 

3.  A  band,  company,  troop  ;  a  great  number. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7920  A  uerde  ber  was  binorbe  bat 
robbede  al  so  uaste.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  5326  pe  fairest 
ferde  of  folk  bat  euer  bi-fore  was  seie.  a  1400-50  A  lexandcr 


a  ferde  of  fendis  full  fell. 

4.  Comb,  in  early  law  terms,  ferd-fare  (see  quot. 
1641) ;  ferd-wite  (see  quots.). 

ciozo  Secular  Laws  Cnut  §  66  Gif  hwa  burh-bote  obbe 
bricjbote  oj>be  fyrd-fare  forsille.  £1250  Glass.  Law  Terms  in 
R  el.  Ant.  I.  33  Ferdware,  quite  lie  aleren  ost.  1641  Tertnts 
dc  la.  Ley  160  Peril/fare  is  to  be  quit  from  going  to  warre. 
c  lotoSecularLaws  Cnut  §  12  Fyrd-wite.  c  uy>GIess.  Law 


the  army  ;  also  a  fine  imposed  on  persons  for  not  goingforth 
in  a  military  expedition. 

t  Ferd,  sb?  Obs.  Forms :  4-5  feerd,  ferd(e. 
[subst.  use  of  ferd,  FEARED///,  a.]  Fear,  terror. 
Chiefly  in  phrase/or/in/.  Const,  with  inf.  or  with 
subord.  clause  introduced  by  lest  or  that. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3651  (Cott.)  For  ferde  atte  he  mistraw, 
pou  salle  say  bou  art  esau.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  215 
penne  such  a  ferde  on  hem  fel.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810)  88  Malcolme . .  fled  for  ferd.  c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame 
n.  442  He  for  ferde  lost  hys  wyt.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Huso. 
iv.  160  For  ferde  of  sonne  On  hem  let  inne.  a  1450  Knt.  de 
la  Tour  36  Loke  that  ye  have  ever  a  frende  . .  by  you,  for 
ferde.  c  1460  Tmuneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  40  It  gars  me  quake 
for  ferd  to  dee. 

Ferd,  var.  form  of  FARD  sW  Sc.  Obs. 

Perd,  obs.  form  of  FEAKED  ///.  a. 

Ferd,  obs.  form  of  FOURTH. 

t  Fe-rdegew.   ?  A  vulgarism  for  FARTHINGALE. 

a  1553  UDALL  Kcys/er  D.  it.  iii.  (Arb.)  35  We  shall  go  in 
our  frenche  hoodes  euery  day ;  In  our  silk  cassocks.  .In our 
tricke  ferdegews,  and  billiments  of  golde. 

II  Fer-de-lance  (fcr  d»  lans,  fe»j  da  Ions).  [Fr. 
=  head  of  a  lance  (fer  lit.  '  iron ').] 

1.  Her.  A  lance-head  used  as  a  charge. 

1892  WOODWARD  &  BURNETT  Heraldry  II.  731  Fer-de- 
lance,  sometimes  pointed,  sometimes  blunt. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1880  Casselts  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  319  The  Yellow  Viper  of 
Martinique  (Bothrops  lanceolatus)  called  Fer-de-Lance 
there.  1888  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  III.  396  The  genus 
Trigonocephalits  includes  the  most  venomous  animal  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  the  celebrated  fer-de-lance,  T.  lanceo- 
latus, of  Brazil. 

Fer-de-moline  (fe°.i  da  mfltn).  Her.  [a.  F. 
fer  de  tnoulin  '  iron  of  a  mill '.]     (See  quots.) 

1741  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Fer  de  Moitlin..\%  a  bearing  in 
leraldry ;  supposed  to  represent  the  iron-ink,  or  ink  of 
a  mill,  which  sustains  the  moving  mill-stone.  1864  BOUTELL 
Heraldry  Hist.  <$•  Pop.  xvii.  §  2.  270  The  fer-de-moline  or. 

Ferder,  obs.  form  of  FURTHER  v. 

t  Fe'rdfol.  Obs.  Forms :  4-5  ferdful(l,  feerd- 
ful,  (4  fertful),  5  ferdefull,  ferdfulle.  [f.  FERD 

•D.2  +  -YVL.] 

1.  objectively.  Inspiring  fear ;  awsome,  dreadful ; 
=  FEARFUL  i. 

ci-jSo  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  21  Who  is  bee  Hik  in  stal- 
worbnes,  Lord?,  .feerdful  and  preisable  and  doinge  wondris? 
1388  —  Dan.  ii.  31  The  loking  therof  [the  ymagej  was  ferd- 
ul.  1414  BRAMPTON  Penit.  Ps.  xl.  (Percy  Soc.)  16  Lord  I . . 
Thi  ferdefull  face  whan  I  schal  se.  1488  CAXTON  Chast. 
GoddesChyld.  89  It  was.  .ferdfull  to  Peter  for  to  be  wyth 
cryst  in  his  cruel  persecucyon. 

2.  subjectively.   Full   of  fear;    timorous.     Also, 
Cautious  through  fear  (of  offending) ;  wary.     Cf. 
FEARFUL  3. 

1382  WYCLIF  Prov.  xxviii.  14  Blisful  the  man  that  euer- 

more  is  ferdful.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxvL 
1495)  151  The  man  is  beraft  boldenes  and  hardenes  and  is 
ertful.  14. .  HOCCLEVE  Ad  ke at  am  Virginem  47  Hir  ferd- 
ul  shame,  hir  shende  wole.  1:1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of 

Aymon  ix.  249  Now  shew  ye  well  that  ye  be  ferdfull.  a  1502 
n  Amolde  Chron.  (1811)  264,  I  knowe  myself  so  ferdful  for 
lefaute  of  comyng. 

Hence  Fe'rdfolness  =  TEARFULNESS. 
1388  WYCLIF  Ezek.   xxxii.  23  Alle  . .  fallynge  doun  bi 
werd,  whiche  jauen  sum  tyme  her  ferdfulnesse  in  the  lond 
f  lyuinge  men.     1398  TREVISA  Barth.   De  P.  R.  vm.  i. 

"495)  296  The  worlde  is  place  . .  of  ferdfulnes  and  of  shame. 
4. .  Prose  Legends  in  Anglia  VIII.  143  [The  fiend]  caste 
ir  downe  in  to  dispayre  by  ferdefulnesse. 
t  Fe'rding.  Ots.  Also  i  fyrdung,  4  fardung. 
OE.  fyrdung,  i.  fyrdian  to  go  on  an  expedition, 
•  fyrd,  FERD  sby\  A  military  expedition ;  an  army. 
c  looo  Laws  Ethelred  V.  26  Beo  man  georne  . .  ymbe 
frdunga.  c  1020  Secular  Laws  Cnut  §  79  And  se  man  be 

_n  >am  fyrdunge  aHforan  his  hlaforde  fealle.    c  1200  Trin. 

"oil.  Horn.  189  Mannes  liflode  buuen  eorSe  is  fardung. 
1250  Gen.  t,  Ex.  842  On-kumen  was  cadalamor,  king  of 
Lam,  wio  ferding  stor. 

t  Fe-rdlac.  Obs.  In  4  ferdlayk.  [f.  ferd, 
"EARED ///.  a. :  see -LOCK.]  A  state  of  fear,  terror. 
1340  HAMVOLE  Pr.  Consc.  2915  Ne  he  for  ferdelayk  is 
Hlte  shuld  lese.  Hid.  6427  pe  synful  bar  [in  helle]  sal  fele, 
ai  suld  in  grete  ferdlayk  be  broght. 
tFe'rdly,  a.  Obs.  rare-'1,  ff.  FEHD  sb?  + 
LTl.l  Fearful,  frightful. 

1440  m  Pot.  Rel.  $  L.  Poems  (1866)  216  Nad  I  ben  bab- 
yzyd  in  water  and  salt,  This  ferdly  fester  wolde  neuer  me 
-oo. 


FERE. 

Ferdness,  obs.  form  of  FEARKDNKSS. 

Fe'rdship.  Obs.  [f.  ferd,  FEARED  ///.  a.  4- 
-SHU'.]  Terror. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  988  And  letis  all  ferdschip  at  flee. 

t  Fe'rdy,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FERU  sb.-  +  -\  1.] 
Fearful,  timid. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  17685  (Trin.)  He  seide  Joseph  be  not 
ferdy. 

Fere,^'.'  Obs.e-nc.arth.  Forms:  a.  I  Norlkutnb. 

foera,  2-9  fere,   3  south,  vere,  3-6  fer,  3,  6-8 

!   Sc.  feir,   (5  feyr),  4-8  feare,  4-9  feer^e.     /3. 


going,  way,  f.  ablaut-root  oifaran.~\ 

1.  A  companion,  comrade,  mate,  partner;  whether 
male  or  female  ;  t  rarely  in  comb,  with  a  sb.,  as 
meat-,  flay-,  school-,  sucking-fere  :  see  those  words. 

C97S  KusAw.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxiii.  30  Ne  wa;run  we  foeran 
eora  in  blodgyte  uitgapa.  c  1205  LAY.  26135  Howel  ..  nom 
al  his  feren  and  ferde  to  ban  munte.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  86 
pu  hauest  monie  ueren.  a  1300  Cursor  J/.  8607  (Cott.) 
Fra  hir  fere  sco  stall  hir  barn.  1375  BARBOUR  Bmce  vi.  70 
Till  hunt  hym  owt  ofi"  the  land.. as  he  war.. a  theyff.  or 
theyfls  fer.  1393  LANGU  P.  PI.  C.  xvm.  19  Peter,  .and  hus 
fere  Andreu.  c  1420  Sir  A majace  (Camden)  Iviii,  '  Is  he 
comun  '  he  sayd,  '  my  nowun  true  fere  ? '  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  II.  600  Few  feiris  with  him  that  tyme  he  hed. 
a  1572  GASCOIGNE  A  rrairnm.  of  Lover,  A  quest,  Of  whom 
was  falshoode  formoste  feere.  1575  Appius  fy  Virginia  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  113  My  sovereign  lord  and  friendly  pheer. 
1627  DRAYTON  Agincourt  loo  England*  valient  Infantry  his 
Pheres.  a  1775  '  Hobie  Noble '  vii.  in  Child  Ballads  clxxxix. 
(1890)  2/1  My  feiries  five  !  1830  TENNYSON  Poetns  40  The 
lamb  . .  raceth  freely  with  his  fere.  1867  JEAN  INGELOW 
Story  Doom  v.  58  [She]  went  forth  With  fair  and  flattering 
words,  among  her  feres.  1880  WEBB  Goethe's  Faust  24 
Mine  ancient  fere,  be  merry  ! 

b.  in  phrases :  to  choose,  have,  love,  take  to  or 
unto  (one's)  fere. 

tizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  n  Elch  man  haueS  to  fere  on 
engel  of  heuene.  a  1250  Prov.  jtelfred  222  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
116  Ne  may  he  for-vare  be  hyne  haueb  to  vere.  c  1300 
Cursor  M.  4450  (Gott.)  Bot  be  mayster  iaoler  To  ioseph 
taght  bairn  vnto  fere,  c  1320  Cast.  Love  483  He  ne  louede 
[me]  neuere  to  fere,  pat  Merci  my  suster  nul  not  here. 
c  1430  Chron.  Vilod.  498  Whom  shall  y  haue  now  to  my 
fier?  ('1440  Partonope  129  Ye  haue  chose  me  to  youre 
feere. 

c.  of  inanimate  things. 

1593  SOUTHWELL  St.  Peter's  Compl.  To  Rdr.,  Licence  my 
single  penne  to  seeke  a  pheere.  1505  —  Poems,  Damdfs 
Peccavi  i,  Feares  now  are  my  pheares. 

2.  A  consort ;  spouse  ;  a  husband  or  wife ;  •(•  rarely 
nuptial,  wedded  fere.  Also  in  phrases,  to  give, 
have,  marry,  take,  wed  to  one's  fere. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  93  Me  buried  heo  [Sapphira]  mid  hire 
fere,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26692  Adam.. and  cue  his  fere. 
c  1330  Arth.  >t  Merl.  481  Fortiger  for  loue  fin  Hir  tok  to 
fere  and  to  wiue.  ?  a  1400  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  208 
With  another  then  her  feare  We  founde  her  doe  amisse. 


My  dowhter  I  schal  ;evcn  to  his  fere,  c  1550 
Adam  Bell  in  Ritson  Anc.  Pop.  P.  (1791)  6  Two  of  them 
were  single  men,  The  third  had  a  wedded  fere,  c  i6zx 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  xvm.  339  The  nuptial  fere  Of  famous 
Vulcan.  1612  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  v.  ii,  This  anatomy 
Had  by  this  young  fair  pheer  a  boy.  a  1765  Sir  Cavilire 
ii.  in  Child  Ballads  (18851  "'•  l*i-  58/1  Knights  and  lordes 
they  woed  her  both,  Trusted  to  haue  beene  her  feere.  1798 
COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  in,  Are  these  two  al!  . .  That  woman 
and  her  fleshless  Pheere?  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II. 
in.  i.  187  Paris.  .Took  thee,  the  widow,  as  his  fere. 
b.  Of  animals:  Mate. 

01547  SURREY  in  Toltelts  Misc.  (Arb.)  218  Eche  beast 
can  chose  hys  fere  according  to  his  minde.  1589  GREENE 
Poems,  Melicertus'1  Madrigal  i,  No  turtle  without  fere. 
1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  (1605)  152  If  the  Fisher 
haue  surpriz'd  her  [the  Mullet's]  Pheere.. She  followeth. 
1603  DRAYTON  Odes  iii.  33  Each  little  Bird  . .  Doth  chuse 
her  loved  Pheere. 

3.  An  equal,  a.  Of  a  person :  Peer ;  also  in 
phrase,  voithout  (peer  or)  fere.  b.  Of  a  thing: 
in  phrase,  fere  for  fere  (Sc.),  every  way  equal. 

13..  £.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1149  Among  her  ferez  bat  watz 
so  quyt  !  c  1340  Cursor  M.  5144  (Trin.)  Ar  bei  no  kny^tis 
ny  kny^tis  fere.  1548  HALL  Ckron.  i8ib,  Thynkyng  hym- 
self  a  kyng,  without  either  peere  or  fere.  15  . .  Knt.  of 
Curtesy  460  A,  noble  Knight,  withouten  fere  !  1636  JAMES 
Iter  Lane.  (1845)  4  Fairies,  .of  their  feres  good  housewife 
praises  winne.  1768  Ross  Helenore  I.  n  For  joining  hands 
the  just  were  feer  for  feer. 

t  Fere,  sb?  Obs.  Forms:  a.  3  fer,  3-7  fere, 
(4  south,  vere),  5  Sc.  feir,  4-7  feare.  [aphetic  f. 
OE.  gefir  neut.  (:—*£if8rjo(m),  i.  as  prec.] 

1.  Companionship ;    chiefly   concr.    a    body    of 
companions,  company,  party. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20410  (Cott.)  Lokes.  .bat  na  man  of  our 
fer  bi-fore  his  mak  latfi  chere.  c  1325  Ibid.  24947  (Edin.) 
Wit  al  bair  farnet  and  bair  fer  pal  com  to  land,  c  1340 
If>id.  23208  (Trin.)  Crist  let  vs  neuer  be  in  bat  fere,  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  1132  With  all  the  fere  bat  hym  folowes. 

2.  In  phrase  In  fere,  i  fere  (often  written  as 
one  word,  and  spelt  y-):  in  company,  together; 
in  common.     Al  in  fere  :  all  together,  altogether. 

c  1205  LAY.  27435  Twein  kinges  bere  seuere  weoren  ifere. 
a  1300  S'igna  ante  jfud.  117  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862!  ii  Al  be  see 
sal  draw  ifere.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  1217  She  lykyd 
al  infere,  His  persone,  his  aray,  his  loke,  his  chere.  c  1400 
Sowdone  Bab.  ng  Shipper  shene,  vij  hundred  were  gadered 
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FERE. 

nl  in  fere.  1480  CAXION  Chwn.  f'ng.  iv.  9  fiOgma^og  and 
corin  undertake  for  to  wrastlyn  y  fere.  1^13  DOUGLAS  sKimis 
x.  v.  15  All  sammyn  swain  thai,  hand  m  nand  yfeir.  1563 

l//Vr.  JAr.C"'!  Induct.  Ixxiv,  Sighes  and  teares,  sobs,  shvyla-'  , 
and  all  yfere.  1613  W.  HKOWNK.MC///.  /V/V  Wks.  1772  III. 
ti  All  th'eritage  which  ..  he  me  left,  all  in  feere  Leavr: 
I  thee.  1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  n.  xxxv,  Much  they 
moraliz'd  as  thus  yfere  they  yode. 

TJb.  G.Douglas  uses  the  pi.  form  in  rime-words. 
1513  DOUGLAS  rfZneis  \,  Pref.  251  Alt  inferis.  Ibid.  n.  viii, 

0  All  infeiris.      Ibid,  x.  vii.  628  All  yferis. 

e,^  <^-  [a.  ON./iV/  :-neut.  ofOTeut. 
*forjo-  FKHF,  a.]  Ability,  power  ;  health. 

nzoo  ORMIN  1251  A^  afTterr  Jwie  fere,  <  1340  Cursor  M. 
3829  (  Fairf.)  He  was  in  gode  fere,  hale  and  sounde. 

f  Fere,  a.  Obs.  (after  1  5th  c.  only  St.]  Forms  : 
2-9  fere,  3-5  fer,  (3  feore,  4  feere).  St.  4-6  feir, 
8-9  fier,  (9  fear),  [a.  ON.  fcerr  (or  possibly 
repr.  OE.  *fere}  =  OFris.  fere  :-OTeut.  type 
*ffojo~,  f.  */V<$  (OE.  /*r,  ME.  FORE  *£.)  going, 
way,  f.faran  FARE  z'.1] 

Able  to  go,  in  health  ;  hence  ^?«.  able,  strong  ; 
sound,  *  whole'.  Also  in  phrase  whole  and  fere. 

c  1175  Latno.  Horn.  25  Hat  and  fere  and  strong  and 
stelewur3e.  c  1205  LAY.  17618  3'f  ich  mai  beon  feore,  ich 
\>e  cumen  after  sone.  a  1300  Cursor  J/.  3829  (Cott.)  He  es 
bath  hail  and  fere.  1375  B  ARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  315  Thai  thar 
lord  fand  haill  and  feir.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4282  Asfresche 
&  as  fere  a[s]  fisch  quen  he  plays,  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  2006 
The  holy  nonne.  .  makyth  the  syke  thus  fere.  1536  BELLEN- 
DKN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  fi,  Thay  come  ham  and  feir 
in  thair  body  is  to  extreme  age.  1784  BURNS  Efi.  to  Dame 
ii,  We're  fit  to  win  our  daily  bread,  As  lang's  we're  hale  and 
fier.  1806  A.  DOUGLAS  Poems  22  There's  Jenny,  comely, 
fier,  an  tight.  1816  SCOTT  Antig.  xxvii,  '  I  trust  to  find  ye 
baith  haill  and  fere.' 

absol.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20119  (Cott.)  To  fere  and  seke  ai 
did  scho  bote. 

tPere,  ^-l  Obs.  Forms:  Inf.  1-2  fe"ran  (i 
Northnmb.  fceran\  2  feren,  (fearen\  3  fseren, 
south,  veeren.  Pa.  t.  i  f6r(e>de,  2-5  ferd(e,  4 
south,  verde,  (2  feorde,  foerde,  3  fserde),  3-5 
farde,  3-4  furde.  [QE.ftfran  wk.  vb.,  corresp.  to 
OFris.  fir&i  OS.  fdrian  (Du.  voereri)  to  carry, 
OHG.  fitoren  (MHG.  viteren,  mod.Q.  fiihren  to 
lead),  ON.  fd'ra  (Sw.  fora,  Da.  fore\  to  bring  :— 
OTeut.  *ftrjan,  f.  *fdra  (OE.  /Sr,  FORE  sb.  way), 
f.  ablaut-root  offaran,  FARE  v.^ 

The  OE.  verb,  unlike  all  the  equivalent  forms  in  other  Teut. 
langs.  ,  was  intransitive,  having  the  sense  '  to  take  a  journey, 
march,  travel'.  The  difference  in  meaning  between  faran 
and/Jrnn  even  in  OE.  is  hardly  perceptible,  and  in  ME.  it 
wholly  vanishes,  fare  being  more  and  more  restricted  to  the 
present-stem  and  fere  to  the  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  See  the 
remarks  s.  v.  FARE?'.'] 

1.  intr.  To  travel,  journey.  go;  —FARE  v.^  i,  2. 
Beoivnlf  301  Gewiton  him  ba  feran.     £950  Lmdisf.  Gosp. 

John  iv.  3  Forleort  iudeam  &  foercle  eftersona  in  5a;r  msegS. 
CH75  Lamb.  Horn.  3  Redliche  heo  eou  leted  fere  ber-mid. 
(•1205  LAV.  4471  His  cnihtes  mid  him  seoluen  to  )?are  sse 
faerden.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  5  Ah  Constentin  ferde  .  .  into 
Frpnc  londe.  a  1300  Cursor  I\I.  3958  (Cott.)  Ful  wrathli 
gains  him  he  ferd.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  1  1810)  124  per 
schip  ferd  on  the  flode.  111400-50  Alexander  5549  Sum 
ferd  all  on  foure  feete.  1:1420  Sir  Amadace  (Camden) 
xxxvii,  Thro  the  forest  as  he  ferd. 

2.  To  proceed,  go  on,  behave;   =FARE  v^  4  ;  to 
deal  with. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1132  ]?a  wiste  ]~e  king 
<5[at]  he  feorde  mid  suicdom.  c  1175  Lamb.  ffom.  103  penne 
mon..mid  fikenunge  fear5.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5719)0011.) 
pat  folk  sua  wit  }?am  ferd.  c  1300  Beket  2076  And  furde  as 
men  that  wode  were.  1377  LANG;..  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  410  Rijt  so 
ferde  resoun  bi  the.  c  1440  Gcnerydes  4786  As  a  man  beside 
hem  self  he  farde.  1450  Paston  Lett.  No.  93  I.  125  Oon  of 
the  lewdeste  of  the  shippe  badde  hym  ley  down  hys  hedde 
and  he  should  be  fair  ferd  wyth.  c  1450  LONELICH  Grail 
xlix.  123  Thus  with  losephe  ferden  they  there  wel  falsly. 
1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la.  Tour  xix.  218  The  fairer  that  she 
is  ferde  with,  the  more  ferdfulle  she  shuld  be  to  displese. 
b.  To  take  place,  happen  ;  =-  FARE  v.1  6. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  538  So  it  ferde  ouer  al.  ciyx>Beket 
2143  As  hit  bi  cure  Louerd  furde.  c  1350  Will.  Palertie 
1921  Cairende  ouer  cuntreis  as  here  cas  ferde.  ctwpBoctns, 
Laud  MS.  559.  sb,  Hee  was  wrothe  that  hit  soo  ferde. 

3.  =  FARE  ^.1  7,  8. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2850  (Cott.)  Hir  langed  to  see  how  |>ai 
fard.  c  1340  Ibid.  23162  (Trin.)  For  }ou  ferde  I  neuer  J>e 
bet.  4:1350  Will.  Palerne  1497  He  went  wi^tli  to  william 
to  wite  how  he  ferde.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  499,  I  my  silf  so 
mery  ferde.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  540  pat  blessed  virgyne 
hurre  doubter  ry^t  well  ferde.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  18  She 
.  .demanded  him  how  he.  .ferde. 

4.  Combined  with  advbs.  :    =  FARE  z/.1  III. 
Beowulf  1632  Ferdon  for<5  (ronon.     cgoo  fixda's  Hist.  \. 

viii.  (1890)  42  Ferde  he  [Constantinus]  forS  on  Breotone. 
^1300  Cursor  M.  11731  (Cott.)  Forth  J>ai  ferd  )>air  wai. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  30  It  .  .  ferde  fast  aboute  fioures  to 
gadere.  1352  MINOT  Poems  iv.  19  Furth  he  ferd  into 
France.  11400  50  Alexander  813  (Dublin  MS.)  Forth 
with  eufestyus  he  ferd. 

tFere,  v*  Obs.  Also  3  feir.  [aphet.  form 
of  AFFEIR,  EFFEIR.]  intr.  To  fall  by  right,  apper- 
tain, become,  be  proper  or  meet.  Const,  with  dat.  \ 
also/i?r,  till,  to.  Chiefly  impers. 

a  1300  Cursor  M  .  21444  {Cott.)  pou  sal  haf  broker  al  l>at 
J>e  fers.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  \x\y.  2  [Ixv.  i]  pe  feres  loft- 
sang,  God,  on-on,  For  to  have  in  Syon.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg;. 
Saints^  Thomas  211  Richt  wele  it  feris  \te  Seruand  to  kingis 
fore  to  be.  a  1455  Honlate  xxvii,  The  Papis  armes  at  poynt 
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to  blason  and  heir  As  fcris  for  a  per^ewant.  1513  DOUGLAS 
.  'Ends  i.  vj.  54  Honour  . .  quhilk  feris  me  no.  lit  to  haur. 

tPere,  7-.::  Obs.  Also  ;  feare.  [f.  FKHK  ^.1] 
a.  To  be  a  companion  to  ;  accompany,  b.  To 
make  companions  of;  unite,  c.  To  provide  with 
a  consort ;  to  mate. 

(-1400  Rom.  Rosc^-i  If  bothe  the  hertis  Love  hath  fered, 
Joy  and  woo  they  shulle  departe.  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  2086 
Alias  that  we  came  here,  Thys  false  traytur  for  to  fere. 
1632  //  'omens  Rights  328,  I  . .  am  like  neuer  to  be  feared,  vn- 
lesse  some  widdow  be  moued  with  compassion  towards  mee. 

Fere:  see  FEKK  a.,  fierce. 

Fere,  obs.  form  of  FAR,  FEAR,  FEER,  FEHRY  v.t 
FIRE. 

Fere,  var.  of  FEIR,  Obs.  Sc.,  appearance. 

Fered,  obs.  form  of  FEARED///,  a. 

tFerelay.  Obs.  [?a.  ON.  ferjn-leiga,  f.ferja 
ferry  +  leiga  toll.]  ?  Pas  sage -money. 

1547  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  90  Item  the  ferelaye  ij  d.  1578 
Ibid.  IV.  178  Payd  for  the  sawgers  ferelay  viij  d. 

Feretory  (fe-r/tori).  Forms:  4-5  fertre,  (5 
fiertre,  feretre,  fe  'e)rtir,  -yr,  fertur(e,  feratour^, 
5-6  fertour,  feretorye,  (6  fer(t)ter,  fereture, 
-tery,  fer(r)etorie,  8-9  fer(r)etry,  8-  feretory. 
[The  current  form  is  a  perversion  (by  assimilation 
to  various  names  of  objects  used  in  ritual)  of 
ME.  fertre,  a.  OF.  fiertre'.— L.  feretrnm^  ad.  Gr. 
<f>ep€Tpovt  f.  ipepctv  to  bear.J 

1.  A  portable  or  stationary  shrine,  often  made  of 
or  adorned  with  costly  materials,  in  which  were 
deposited  the  remains  or  relic>  of  saints  ;  a  tomb. 

CI33O  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  36  He  tok  vp  the  bones, 
In  a Tertre  tham  laid.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saint s^  Clement  919 
Quhene  |?e  pupule  come  to  se  His  fertyre  &  til  hyme 
pray.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  156/4  His  bones  there 
leyde  in  a  worshypful  fiertre  or  shryne.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  III.  92  Of  Sanct  Thomas  translatit  wer  the 
bonis  Intill  ane  ferter  . .  fra  his  graif.  1593  Rites  fy  Mon. 
Ch.  Durh.  (Surtees)  58  A  most  sumptuous  . .  shrine  above 
the  High  Alter,  called  the  Fereture.  1709  HKARNE  Collect. 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  261  Reliques belonging  to  St.  Cuthbert's 
Feretory.  1763  H.  WALPOLE  Virtue's  A  need.  Paint.  (1765! 
I.  i.  19  Porphyry  stones  for  Edward  the  Confessor's  feretory. 
i844LiNGARDJ4«£/0-Sffjr.  Ch.  (1845)  II.  ix.  80  The  coffin  was 
then  brought  from  the  feretory.  1863  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Glean. 
\Vestm.  Abb.  (ed.  2)  130  The  golden  feretory,  .was  placed 
above  the  marble  and  mosaic  base. 

2.  In  etymological  sense  :  A  bier. 

r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxi.  225  Thei  setten  hem  upon  a 
blak  Fertre.  1458  Will  of  Duchess  Exeter  (Somerset  Ho.), 
I.  .forbede.  .any.  .solempne  Hers  or  Ferture.  1513  DOUGLAS 
s&ttezs  vi.  xv.  68  How  mony  fertyris  . .  Sail  thow  behald. 
a  1574  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  (1846)  I.  259  A  barrow,  called 
there  fertory.  1848  B.  WEBB  Continent.  Eccles.  16  A  relic 
of  the  patron  saint  was  exposed  on  a  feretry  in  the  nave. 

8.  A  small  room  or  chapel  attached  to  an  abbey 
or  a  church,  in  which  shrines  were  deposited. 

1449  Will  Sir  W.  Bruges  in  Illust.  Mann.  $  E.rps.  (1797) 
133  In  the  middle  of  the  feretorye  a  gret  round  blak  corver. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  cclxi,  The  feratour  of  the  abbey 
of  Westmestre.  1593  Rites  fy  Mon.  Ch.  Durh.  (Surtees)  6 
The  shrine  of  the  holy  and  blessed  man  Saint  Cuthbert 
within  the  Feretory.  1727  DART  Canterb.  Cathedr.  33  The 
lesser  Armary.  .contain'd  nothing  but  the  Body  of  St.  Blaise, 
being  rather  a  Feretry  than  Store-room.  1860  HOOK  Lives 
Abps.  I.  vii.  382  He  fOdo]  was  taken  up  in  his  leaden  coffin, 
and  placed  in  the  feretry  of  S.  Dunstan. 

4.  attrib.,  as  feretory-aisle. 

tfigChurchiv.  Acc.St.  Margaret*  s^  Westminster  (Nichols 
1797)  3  Lady  Jakes  for  her  grave  in  the  feretre  isle  7$.  $d. 
1853  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  x.  409  The  feretory  aisle. 

t  Pe'retrar.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  5  ffertrer. 
[ad.  mcd.'L.feretrari-us,  i.feretrum  :  see  FERETORY 
and  -ARY.]  The  custodian  of  the  shrines. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (1850)  35  Wher.  .the  ffertrerys  . .  fynde  a 

Slace  moost  convenient.     1828  RAINE  St.  Cuthhert  113  The 
,atin  name  of  this  officer  was  Feretrarius,  which  I  translate 
Feretrar^  or  Shrine  Keeper. 

II  Fe*retrum.  [L.  feretrum  :  see  FERETORY.] 
=  FERETORY  i. 

1536  in  Antig.  Sarisb.  (1771)  192  A  Feretrum,  silver  and 
gilt,  with  four  pillars  and  one  steeple.  1878  MACKINTOSH 
Hist.  Civilization  Scot.  I.  xi.  496  The  feretrum,  the  shrine 
in  which  the.  .remains  of  the  Saint  were  supposed  to  be  kept. 

Fe-r-flax.    [f.  Y.fer  iron  +  FLAX.]     (See  quot.) 

1889  Daily  Neivs  10  May  2/7  A  material  known  as  fer-flax, 
composed  of  iron  and  vegetable  fibre  shreds. 

Ferforth,  obs.  form  of  FAR-FORTH. 

Per gnsonite  ( 15* igasanait) .  Min.  [named 
after  Ferguson  (of  Raith) ;  see-iTE.]  '  A  metanio- 
bate  (and  tantalate)  of  yttrium  with  erbium,  cerium, 
uranium,  iron,  calcium,  etc/  (Dana). 

1827  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.  X.  n.  271  Fergusonite, 
a  new  mineral  species.  1873  WATTS  Fownes'  Chem.  376  It 
has  since  been  found  in  fergusonite. 

HPeria  (fia-ria).  EccL  [L.  feria  holiday  (see 
FAIRJ^.),  in  late  L.  used  with  prefixed  ordinal  for 
*  day  of  the  week J ;  thus  secunda  feria  =  Monday ; 
but  Sunday  (Dominieus,  Dominica]  and  Saturday 
(Sabbat tint}  were  usually  spoken  of  by  their  names. 

In  Portuguese  segitnda,  terfa,  etc.  fctra  are  still  the 
current  names  of  the  days  of  the  week.] 

A  day  of  the  week ;  a  weekday,  esp.  an  ordinary 
weekday  as  opposed  to  a  festival.  Greater  feria  : 
a  particular  day  of  a  certain  week,  that  has  an  office 
or  commemoration  proper  to  it,  as  Ash  Wednesday, 
Monday  in  Rogation  Week,  etc. 


FERINE. 

1853  Cm  .  WISEMAN  Ess.  III.  76  «o/V,  The  Sundays  and 
ferias  of  Lent  and  Advent.  1866  F.  (i.  LKI:  Direct.  Anel. 
led.  31  354  Jfcria,  a  week  day  on  which  no  holiday  falls. 
1883  HI.ACK  in  fincycl.  lirit.  (ed.  o)  XVI .  51..  2  It  [the  Roman 
missal]  contains  the  proper  introit,  collect  . .  for  the  festivals 
and  ferias  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  sea 

Ferial  (fi'-rial),  a.  and  sb.  [n.  Fr.  Jh'ial,  nd. 
med  \..ferialiS)  f.  feria  :  see  prec.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  days  of  the  week,  or  to  a 
week-day  as  distinguished  from  a  festival. 

iStyTKKvisA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  293  Alcuinus.  ordeyned 
here  orisouns  and  office  of  masse  for  ferial  days  \perferins\, 
c  1450  tr.  DC  Imitations  i.  xix.  23  Somme  are  more  sauory 
in  festiuale  days,  and  somme  in  ferial  t.  1494  FABVAN  v. 
Ixxxiii.  60  The  thirde  Feryail  daye  in  the  weke  they  named 
Wodnesday._  1507  Kaie^er  Sheph.  (1506)  A  v,  The  letters 
feryals  of  this  Kalender.  1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  vii.  (1870) 
243  Serve  God  the  holy  dayes  . .  more  dylygentler  than  to 
do  theyr  worke  the  feryall  dayes.  1563-87  FOXR  A.  if  M. 
(1684)  II.  326  The  commemmoration  of  Thomas  Becket  .. 
shall  be.. omitted  &  instead  thereof  the  ferial  service  used. 
1858  FABER  Life  Xavier  65  In  the  afternoons  of  ferial  days 
he  visited  the  prisons.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl. 
1956  The  distinction  between  the  festival  and  the  simpler 
ferial  manner  in  the  Gregorian  style  of  church-music. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  holiday. 

c  1500  For  to  serve  a  Lord  vi.  in  Babets  Bk.  (1868)  372  In 
feriall  tyme  serve  chese  shraped  with  sugur.  1549  Baitff 
Council  Rec.  in  Cramond  Ann.  BanJ} ^(1891)  I.  25  Inhebitis 
all  utheris  to  sell  ony  flysche  upon  ferial)  or  holy  day.  1860 
MRS.  BYRNE  Undercurrents  Overlooked  I.  75  Admiral 
Ma.uk nil  . .  ordered  that  all  works  in  the  navy  should  be 
suspended  on  ferial  days. 

3.  Sc.  Law.    Ferial  day,  time  :  in  which  the  law- 
courts  were  closed,  and  legal  process  was  invalid. 

1471  Act  Audit.  (1839)  16  The  last  court  ..was  within 
feryale  tyme.  1478  Act  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  16/1  Thai  gert 
it  [a  breif  of  inquest]  be  serwit  in  hervist,  quhilk  is  fenale 
tyme  &  forbiddin  of  the  law.  1538  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII, 
I.  396  Every  day  in  the  next  weeke  shame  feriall,  except 
Fryday  and  Saterday.  1637  Let.  in  Biblioth.  Kfgia  140 
Since,  .the  rising  of  his  Majesties  Council  in  this  ferial  time. 

1J4.   =  FERAL  a.1 

I5z8  Intpeachm.  Wolsey  in  Furniv.  Ball.  I.  359  Antropose 
commyth.  ,Y  to  Areste  with  hys  feryall  Mase. 
B.  sb.  A  week  day  not  a  feast  or  festival. 
18^7  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Divine  Worship  84  Sundays  as  well 
as  Fenals  differed  in  Order,  Dignity,  and  Precedence. 

Feriate(fi»Ti|£'t),0.  and  sb.  Sc.    [&d.L.feridt- 
us,  pa.  pple.  oiferiarT  (see  FEBIE  v.},  f.feria.] 
.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  (legal)  vacation. 


tymes.  1825  LD.  COCKBURN  Mem.  ii.  134  He  groaned  over 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  Fcriat  days  of  periodical 
festivity. 

B.  sb.  Vacation,  holiday. 

1727  Banff  Burgh  Rec.  in  Cramond  Ann.  Banff ^,(1843) 
II.  182  The  Council  allow  the  Grammer  schollars  feriot  and 
waccancie  from  the  date  hereof  to  the  2oth  Janry. 

t  Feria'tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  L.feriari: 
see  prec.]  Holiday  keeping  ;  cessation  of  work. 

1612-15  BP.  HALL  Contemfl.)  N.  T.  iv.  xi.  Here  was  not 
a  mere  feriation  but  a  feasting.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.  iv,  xiii.  222  As  though  there  were  any  feriation  in  nature. 
1822  MRS.  E.  NATHAN  Langreath  III. 291  [A  pedantic  speaker 
says:]  No  act  of  feriation  marks  the  cheerful  corn-field. 

Ferid,  -it,  obs.  forms  of  FEARED  ///.  a. 

\\  Feridgi  (feri-dgi).  Also  8  ferigee,  ferijee. 
[Turk.  5^-U»  firajt)  vulgarly_/"(??-^;V.]  (See  quots.) 

1717  LADV  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  i  Apr.  (1825)  153  Their 
shapes  are  also  wholly  concealed,  by  a  thing  they  call  a 
ferigee.  1743  R.  POCOCKE  Descr.  East.  I.  iv.  v.  189  The 
dress  of  ceremony  of  the  Turks,  call'd  the  Ferijee,  made 
like  a  night-gown.  1883  E.  O'DONOVAN  Merv\'\,  A  mantle 
of  calico  which  shrouds  her  from  head  to  heel,  and  is  here 
styled  the_/fcrw§gy. 

fFe'rie,  sb.  Obs.     [a.  OF.fene.  ad.  L.fert'a.] 

1.  A  festival,  holiday.     Also  attrib. 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PL  B.  xm.  415  Vch  day  is  haliday  with 
hym  or  an  heigh  ferye.  14..  Circumcision  in  Titndale's 
Vis.  (1843)  85  Thys  nee  ferye  That  called  is  the  circun- 
sision.  1538  BALE  Thre  Laives  821  Sondayes  &  other 
feryes.  1548  W.  THOMAS  Ital.  Gram.  (156^,  Feria,  the 
ferrie  daies  noted  and  obserued  by  the  cleargie.  1616  BUL- 
LOKAR,  f'tric,  a  holiday. 

2.  —  FERIA. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Serru.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  57  How  pe  Sabot  shulde 
be  turnide  fro  Satirdaie  to  be  first  ferie.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  81  pe  next  fery  after  the  feste  of  All 
Halwes.  1:1420  Chron.  Vilod.  151  pe  secunde  ffery  \t-  ^ay 
be  gon  to  wyrche.  1563  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  61  Because 
it  was  Sunday,  nothing  was  doone.  So  the  day  after,  which 
was  the  second  fery,  the  archebishop  [Becket]  was  cited  to 
apere.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius  Catech.  109  Euerie  fourt 
ferie  (called  wenesday). 

t  Fe'rie,  ^.  Obs.  Also  6  fery.  [ad.  L.  feriart, 
i.  feria  holiday.]  intr.  To  keep  holiday. 

1496  Dives  fy  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  in.  ii.  136/2  Euery  daye 
we  be  bounde  to  fene  &  to  rest  from  synne.  I54&  HOOPER 
Ten  Commandm.  115  To  abuse  the  sabbothe  . .  is  as  mouche 
as  to  fery  unto  god,  and  work  to  the  deuill. 

i  Fe'rient,  a.  Obs.—  °  [ad.  ~L.  ferient-emt  pr. 
pple.  of fenre  to  strike.]  'Striking,  hitting,  or 
knocking'  (Blount  Glossogr.  165^1-81). 

Feriler,  var.  form  of  FERULAR. 

t  Ferine,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  rarer-1,  [ad.  Fr.  faring 
FARINA.]  Meal. 

1538  Aberd.  Kff.  V.  16  (Jam.)  Sewin  bollis  ferine. 
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Ferine  (fibroin),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  fertn-us, 
i.fcra  wild  beast.  Cf.  Yr.flrin  (sense  3).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  wild  animal,  or  wild  animals. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  865  Transmigration  of 
Humane  Souls  there  into  Ferine  Bodies.  1708  MOTTEUX 
Ral>elais(^-]-y]')  V.  230  Some  in  ferine  Venation  take  Delight. 
1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  v.  xi,  That  gentle  daliance,  which 
. .  passes  between  lovers  of  the  ferine  kind.  1871  BLACKIE 
Four  Phases  i.  16  Dogs  and  cocks  . .  and  other  ferine  com- 
batants. 

b.  Wild,  untamed. 

1677  HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man.  II.  vii.  202  The  only  difficulty 
. .  is  touching  those  ferine  . .  and  untamable  Beasts.  1713 
DERHAM  Phys.  Theol.  iv.  x.  178  Such  as  are  of  a  Ferine, 
not  a  Domestick  Nature.  1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  Pref.  6 
Instinct,  .like  that  of  the  ferine  Animals. 

2.  Of  humnn  beings,  their  actions  and  attributes  : 
Bestial,  beast-like. 

1640  Br.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xvi.  165  Brutish  and  un- 
naturall  Desires,  which  the  Philosopher  calleth  ferine. 
1678  NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  305  A  man  to  . .  suffer  the 
ferine  and  brutish  part  to  get  the  Ascendant  over  that  which 
is  Rational  and  Divine.  1786  tr.  Swedenborg's  Chr.  Relig. 
§  588  A  man.  .from  Ms  inherent  ferine  nature  would  plunder 
and  massacre.  1822  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XXVI.  294  It  was 
necessary  to  become  as  ferine  as  themselves. 

absol.  1846  LANDOR  I'tias-.  Com'.  II.  218  There  are  certain 
colours  also  of  the  mind  lively  enough  to  excite  choler  at 
a  distance  in  the  silly  and  ferine. 

3.  Of  a  disease  :  Malignant,  rare. 

1666  G.  HARVEY  Morb.  Angl.  x.  103  Thus  a  ferin  Catarrh 

happens,  which  through  it's  corrosive  quality  oft  Ulcerates 

the  Lungs.     1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

B.  sb.  A  wild  beast.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  Pe'rinely  adv.,  Fe'rineness. 
1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  ii.  vii.  197  A  conversation 
with  those  . .  would  easily  assimilate  . .  the  next  Generation 
to  Barbarism  and  Ferineness.     1847  CRAIG,  Ferinely. 

t  Fe-ring(e,  adv.  Obs.  [OE.f&ringa,  fierunga 
(  =  Oi>./(trti>igv,  OtlG.faringa),  1.  far:  see  FEAR 
sb.']  Suddenly.  After  1 2th  c.  only  with  genitival 
s,  used  quasi-adj.  in /fringes  dede,  sudden  death. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  ii.  13  And  |-a  wa:s  faringa  [cn6o 
Hatton  Gosp.  Luke  ii.  13  faennge]  xeworden  mid  bam  engle 
mycelnes  heofonlices  werydes.  cn8o  Rood-Tree  (1894) 
26/12  pa  feringa;  wearS  heo  bjcften  al  on  brune.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  7835  (Cott.)  Qua  lais  hand  in  feloni  O  kin<? 
O  ferings  ded  ..  He  dei.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810) 
185  pis  jere  falle  him  be  ferynges  dede. 

Hence  t  Pe-rlngrly  adv.,  suddenly. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxiii[i].  4  Ferinkli  schote  him  sal  bai 
swa.  Ilnd.  lxxii[i].  19  Ferinkli  . .  Waned  bai. 

Feringhee  (leri-ng;).  Forms  :  6  firing!,  7 
fringe,  frangee,  8  fe-,  flringy,  9  faringee, 
ferenghi,  feringhee.  [An  oriental  adoption  of 
FKANK,  with  Arab,  ethnic  suffix  -i ;  in  Arab. 
faranjT,  in  Fers.  ,/^jJ  farangi] 

Formerly,  the  ordinary  Indian  term  for  a  Euro- 
pean ;  now  applied  chiefly  to  the  Indian-born  Por- 
tuguese, and  contempt 
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mptuously  to  other  Europeans. 
T  Trail.  171  A  Christian.    Frangee. 
' 


1634  S  .  .  ee. 

1638  W.  BRUTON  in  Hakluyfs  I'oy.  (1807)  V.  52  The  Portu- 
gals  which  they  call  by  the  name  of  Fringes.  1755  HOL- 
WELI.  in  J.lmgStltcl.  Rec.  Govt.  (1869)  59  (Yule)  By  Feringy 
1  mean  all  the  black  mustee  Portugese  Christians  residing 


in  the  settlement. 


g 

.          I76 

<ri8i3  MRS   SHKR- 
ranks,     A  name 


.  1774  BOGLE  in  Markham  Tibet  (. 
Everybody  was  afraid  of  the  Fringies.  <ri8i3  M 
WOOD  Ayah  f,  Lady  Gloss.,  Firing/ices,  Franks, 
given  generally  to  Europeans  in  India,  and  to  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Portuguese,  who  first  settled  in  India  :  these 
are  called  Black  Feringhees,  being  remarkably  dark.  i8« 
Cf.vxTE«Orimt.A,m.v.6o  The  unhallowed  feet  offarineees 
or  Christians.  iSM  A.  LYAI.L  Old  Pindaree  iii,  in  Virscs 
written  in  India  (1889)  2  There  goes  my  lord  the  Feringhee 
who  talks  so  civil  and  bland. 

Ferio  (fe-ri|0).  Logic.  A  mnemonic  word  de- 
signating the  fourth  mood  of  the  first  figure  of 
syllogisms  (see  quot.  1551). 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logikr  G'vij  b,  In  Ferio,  the  first  must  be 


Ferison  (ferai-s^n).  Logic.  Also  6  pheryson 
A  mnemonic  word  representing  the  sixth  mood  of 
the  third  figure  of  syllogisms  (quantitatively  similar 
to  teno,  but  differing  in  the  position  of  the  middle 
term). 

eo/FolysdSj^l.  r44  Anothi 


comyth 


•  •,.  ,  ,  srr -  ~j  •  "*j°  Mu/4r  1. 144  j\notner  comyth 
,iV  vV°-  °  a  Phcryson.  1741  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s  v 
Mood,  Ferison.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  vii.  200. 


brutishness,  wildness  ;  hence,  ferocity 
c  1534  tr.  PoLVerg.  Enff.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  i 


e  rude 


any  erl>V     -883  J.  BURROUGS  in  C«rf 
.     n  Even  in  rugged  Scotland,  nature  i 
a  good  way  short  of  the  ferity  of  the  moose. 


b.  Of  a   plant,   etc.  :    Wildness,    uncultivated 
condition. 

1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1776)  648  The  Suckers.  .  forgetting  the 
Ferity  of  their  Nature.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.  Tkeol.  n.  vi;  55 
So  many  Plants  .  .  are  very  noxious  ;  some  by  their  Ferity, 
and  others  by  their  poisonous  Nature. 

2.  Savage  or  barbarous  condition  ;  f  a  form  or 
instance  of  this. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  J'stud.  Ep.  vn.  xix.  384  Though  the 
blindnesse  of  some  ferities  have  savaged  on  the  dead  .  .  yet 
had  they  therein  nodesigneupon  the  soule.  1652-62  HEYLIN 
Cosmogr.  It.  (1682)  204  The  Ferity  and  barbarous  condition 
of  the  first  Inhabitants.  1705  STANHOPE  Parapltr.  I.  415 
The  ancient  Rudeness  and  Ferity  of  our  Country.  1848 
HERBERT  in  Todd's  Nennins  p.  xcix,  A  population  of  the 
extremest  ferity. 

t3.  Barbarity,  barbarous  or  savage  cruelty  or 
inhumanity.  Obs. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \.  ii.  §2.  584  The  true  nature 
of  tyranny,  .is  none  other  than  Ferity.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Hydriot.  iii.  45  To  burn  the  bones  of  the  King  of  Edom  for 
Lyme,  seems  no  irrationall  ferity.  1718  PRIDEAUX  Connec- 
tion ii.  i.  19  Fearing  the  brutal  ferity  of  his  Son. 

Perk,  var.  of  FIRK  sb.  and  v. 

tFe'rlac.  Obs.  Also  3  farlao,  fearlao.  [f. 
FEAR  sb.  :  see  -LOCK.]  Fear,  terror. 

a  1225  After.  K.  306  Kume  uorS  ber  efter  ferlac,  buruh  be 
demares  heste.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  16  Swuch  farlac  ich 
fele.  £1320  Cast.  Love  672  In  be  mere  he  stont  bi-twene 
two,  Ne  naj>  he  ferlak  for  no  fo. 

Ferle,  obs.  var.  of  FERULE. 

'559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Mortimer  ix,  The  one  of  knighthoode 
bare  the  ferle. 

Obs.     [f. 


it  nams 
xn. 


t  Fe-rliful,  a.    Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
FERLY  sb.  +  -FUL.]     Fearful,  wonderful. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9314  (Cott.)  Man  sal  him  clep  wit  n 

ere,  'Ferliful'  and  'conseiler  .  1371;  BARBOUR  Bntce  . 
453  The  mast  ferlifull  sycht  That  euir  I  saw.  (-1475  Raiif 
Coifyar  2  Thair  fell  ane  ferlyfull  flan  within  thay  fellis 
vide. 

quasiW?/.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  26  Offferli- 
ful  fyne  favour  war  thair  facets  meik. 

Hence  Pe-rlifully  adv.,  fearfully,  wonderfully. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  xxxiv.  63  Swa  deyd  bat  knycht 
ferlyfully. 

tPeTlily,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
Wonderfully,  extraordinarily. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1  1424  (Cott.)  f>e  stern  went  forth-wit  bat 
pam  ledd,  And  ferlilic  ban  war  bai  fedd.  13..  E.E.Allit. 
P.  B.  962  For  when  bat  pe  helle  herde  be  houndez  of  heuen 
He  watz  ferlyly  fayn. 

t  FeTling.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [OE.  fe.ofWing,  {. 
floris-a  FOURTH  +  -LING.]  =  FARTHING. 

1.  As  a  coin  :  The  fourth  part  of  a  penny. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxi.  2  J?a  geseah  he  sume  earme 
wydewan  bringan  twejen  feorS-lingas.  a  1300  A  f  st.  King 
of  A  Imaignc  10  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  69  Richard  .  .  spende 
al  is  tresour  opon  swyvyng  ;  Haveth  he  nout  of  Walingford 
o  ferlyng.  i6og  CAMDEN  Rem.  (1636)  125  Two  Easlerlings 
&  one  ferling.  1707  FLEETWOOD  Chron.  Prec.  11745)  40 
Ferlmg.  .is  a  Farthing  or  the  4th  Part  of  a  Sterling. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdeti's  Brit.  i.  497  There  were  in  this 
liorrough  foure  Ferlings,  that  is  quarters  or  wards. 

3.  The  fourth  part  a.  of  an  acre  ;  b.  of  a  hide. 
1695  KENNETT  Par.  Antiq.  Gloss,  s.v.  Furendellns,  A 

fardlngel,  farundel  or  ferling  of  land,  i.  e.  the  fourth  part  of 
an  acre.  1846  G.  OLIVER  Monast.  Exon.  32r  note.  The 
ferling  was,  perhaps,  thirty  acres. 

t  Ferlins. 

1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  69  Ferlins-Stuffs. 

Ferlot,  var.  of  FIRLOT. 

Ferly  (fa-jli\  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  I  fierlio,  3 
fo>(i)rlich,  feorlic(h,  4  -lych,  south,  veorlich, 
3-4  ferlic(h,  -lik(e,  -lyoh,  3-5  ferli,  (4  feerli, 
furley,  6  ferrely,  8  ferley),  3  farli(k,  5-9  farley, 
-ly,  5-6  fear(e)ly,  3  ferly.  [OE.  flsrlie  sudden 
f.  far  (see  FEAR)  +-lic,  -LY!.  Cf.  MDn.  -atrlich 
(Du.  gevaarlijk),  MHG.  v&rlich 


B.  sb.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  dial. 

1.  Something  wonderful,  a  marvel,  wonder.  ATo 
ferly :  no  wonder.  What  ferly  :  what  wonder. 

6-1205  LAY.  5381  Heom  buhte  muchel  ferlich.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  n  (GStt.)  Of  ferlijs  bat  his  knighles  fell.  1,40 
HAMFOLE  Fr.  Come.  2955  If  he  ban  haf  drede,  it  es  na  ferly 
CI3SO  Will.  Palerne  3280  Moche  folk  him  folwed  bat  ferli 
to  bi-hold.  CX450  St.  Culhbert  (Surtees)  1023  Here  a  ferly 
bat  befell.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  271  As  for  farleis 
richt  few  thairm  he  saw.  a  1605  MONTCO.MERIE  Devotional 
Poems  vi.  45  Vhat  ferly,  freind,  thoght  thou  be  fleyd  To  go 
befor  so  grit  a  ludge.  1646  G.  DANIEL  J'oems  Wks.  1878  I. 
57  To  let  the  world  know  of  some  Death  Or  novel  ffarley' 
CI720  Jlemick  t,  Graham  xxvi.  in  Child  Ballaiis  vn.  ccxi. 
147/1  To  see  what  farleys  he  coud  see.  1780  J.  MAYNE 
Siller  Gun  I.  (1808)  117  The  ferly  is.  .They  walk'd  sae  sicker  i 
1785  BURNS  To  jf.  Smitk  164  Nae  ferly  tho'  ye  do  despise 
The  hairum-scairum,  ramstam  boys.  1790  MRS.  WHEFLER 
Westmld.  Dial.  (1821)  98  What  saw  yee  else;  onny  new 
farly?  1868  G.  MACDONALD  R  Falconer  I.  12  '  I'm  no  sic 
ferhe  that  onybody  needs  be  frichtit  at  me.' 

2.  Wonder,  astonishment. 

a  1300  Floriz  «,  Bl.  456  po  nuste  Floriz  what  to  rede  For 
be  ferlich  bat  he  hadde.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1085 
I  stpd  as  stylle  as  dased  quayle,  For  ferly  of  bat  freuch 
[;>wi/<-rffrenchl  figure.  1303  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  xli.  228  Litel 
ferly  ich  haue.  c  1475  RaufCoifyargo^  Now  haue  I  ferlie, 
gif  1  fauour  the  ocht. 

t  PeTly,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  I  fierlfce,  ferlioe, 
2-4  fer-,  fserliche,  (3  fasr-,  ferlike),  3-4  south. 
veor-,  verliohe,  -lyoh,  3-6  far-,  ferli(e,  -ly,  4 
feerlioh,  -Ii,  -ly,  (S  fairlie),  3-  ferly.  [OE. 
fierttce  :  see  FERLY  a.  and  -LY  ".] 

1.  Suddenly,  unexpectedly. 

c  icoo  Ags.  Gasp.  Luke  ix.  39,  &  he  fzrlice  hrymS.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Ham.  89  On  bisse  deie.  .com  ferliche  muchel  swei  of 
hepfne.  <  1200  ORMIN  665  5iff  (>att  itt  ohht  fxrlike  se(>  pe 
wlite  ofT  ennglekinde.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  299  Somme 
deyde  verlych  as  hii  vp  ry;t  stode.  1340  Ayenb.  130  Ase 
uayr  weder  went  in-to  renc  and  uerliche  makeb  his  blench 
1382  WYCLIF  Josh.  x.  9  Josue  felle  on  hem  feerlich.  c  1440 
Generydes  5815  Eche  vppon  other  ferly  on  they  sett,  c  1475 
RaufCoilyar  176  In  feir  fairlie  he  foundis  . .  Quhair  the 
Coil^ear  bad,  sa  braithlie  he  beird. 

2.  Dreadfully,  frightfully,  terribly. 

13..  £.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  960  Al  bi-rolled  wyth  be  rayn, 
rostted  &  brenned,  &  ferly  flayed  bat  folk  bat  in  bose  fees 
lenged.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  18  He  felt  him  heuy 
&  ferly  seke. 

3.  Wonderfully,  marvellously,  extraordinarily. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  148  A  ueorlich  god  word  bet  te  holi  Job 
seide.  c  1250  Gen.  t,  Ex.  2799  Ic  sal  werken  ferlike  strong. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4263  (Cott.)  loseph  was  farli  fair  in  face. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3238  pe  horse  . .  gan  fare  wib  his  fet  & 
ferliche  ner?ede.  c  1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  52  Flowres 
ferly  sweete.  c  1460  Toitineley  Myst.  (Surtees)  49,  I  willc 
you  telle  Tythynges  farly  goode.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
(1858)  I.  42  Thocht  tha  war  Joung,  }it  tha  wer  farlie  fair. 

Ferly  (SMli),  v.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Forms :  4  ferli, 
4-8  ferlie,  (9  ferley),  4-6  farley,  -lie,  -lye,  5- 
ferly.  [f.  FERLY  a.]  1.  intr.  To  wonder. 

'375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  323  Thai . .  Farlyit,  and  jarnyt  hym 
to  se.  a  i\oo-*pAlexanderwf>\  Quen  he  had  ferlied  his  fill 
c  1500  Lancelot  3117  That  euery  wight  ferleit  of  his  deid. 
IS'3  DOUGLAS  Mncis  x.  Prol.  86  Frend  ferly  not.  1507 
MONTGOMERIE  Chcrric  f,  Sloe  846  Nane  ferlies  mair  than 
fulls.  1725  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph.  n.  iv,  Peggy.  They'll 


(Dan.,  Sw.farlig)  dangerous.] 
t  A.  adj.   Obs. 
1.  Sudden,  unexpected. 


c893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  v.  §  i,  &  him  fcer  becom  swa 
rhc  yfel  \>xt  [etc.].    c  1000  /ELHRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
175  Inter  ,  ferlic  ren.     rizoo  Trin.  Coil.  Ho,,!.  61  Gif  l;e 
burh  ferhche  deS  saule  fro  be  lichame  deleS.     c  1275  Lo 


[rcpentina]  wrecchidnesse. 

2.  Dreadful,  frightful,  terrible. 

r  12,05  L*Y-  "5553  Feorlic  wes  bat  sweouen,  bene  king  hit 
auerde.  a  1225  St.  Marher.  23  Ich  iseh  hwer  ha  faht  wiS 
*£"???.£?"•  ','33?  BRUNNE  CArm,  (l8lo)  ys  To 


Re  it  was  ferlike.      1460 


1330 

Po 


13 

(1810)305  T 

'«/.  Poems  (Rollsl  II.  252  Furres  of 
"t 

quaki 


-~  ..  .^v..      i^wu  rvf.  f-ocms  IK01IS1  11.  2S2  r  urres  of 

ferly  bestes     «iS77  GASCOIGNE  Wks.  (I587)  164  A  fearly 
chaunce  :  whereon  alone  to  thinke  My  hande  now  quakis. 
3.  btrange,  wonderful,  wondrous,  marvellous 

1  —  pet  nes  non  veorlich  wunder.    31300 


«  1650  Egert,  Grine  974  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  384  His 
steed  was  of  a  furley  itinde. 
b.  Wonderfully  great. 

a  1300  Cursor  M .12080  (Gott.)  A  maister  was  bar  selcuth 
kene,  At  .esu  was  him  ferh  (ene     a  ,  iexandfr 

Ferly  ferd  of  his  folke  was  in  be  fild  strangild. 


Marley  20  Wks.  1840  V.  97  He.  .sits  down  but  to  ferly. 
b.  quasi-/nz«j.  with  sentence  as  obi. 
c  1400  Melayne  1474  Thay  ferlyde  why  he  fewterde  his 
spere.     1500-20  DUNBAR  Fenyit  Freir6j  All  fowill  ferleit 
quhat  he  sowld  be.     1801  R.  GILL  Tint  Quey  in  Chambers 
Pop.  Hunt.  Seal.  Poems  (1862)  178  Ilk  ane  ferlied  nae  a  wee, 
What  luckless  gate  the  chiel  could  be. 

2.  trans.  To  amaze,  astonish.     Only  impers.  and 
in  passive. 


2405  Na  man  be  ferlyd,  Bede  biddes. 
t  Perm,  v.  Oh.    Also  4  ferme,  -ye. 


[a.  OF. 


----  ,  ------  ,  ...        .        . 

jerme-r-.—l^.firmare  to  make  fast,  i.firm-us  firm.] 

1.  trans.  To  establish,  make  firm. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  15507  Wyues  bey 
toke,  (>er  loues  to  ferme  Two  sones  had  t^ey  at  o  terme 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  74  pat  folke  is  noujte  fermed  in  be 
feith.  (1380  Sir  Ferumt.  2113  pay.,  cussede  i-same  an 
haste,  To  fermye  loue  by-twene  hem.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis 
x-  v-  '74  Or  thai  thar  fute  steupis  ferm  and  tak  array. 

2.  To  shut  up,  blockade. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  x.  v.  181  He  suld  nocht  from  the 
sege  vprais,  Bot  still  remane  to  ferm  and  clos  the  toun. 
"*5S  J-  JENNINGS  tr.  l-.lise  2  As  a  Neptune  ferming  the 
winds  of  sedition  in  their  gale. 

3.  =  AFFIRM  v. 

"  '455  HOLLAND  Houlate  xli,  Thus  in  defence  of  the  faith 
asfermes  ynewe.  .The  douchty  Douglas  is  dede. 

Fennacy,  obs.  form  of  PHARMACY. 

Fermage,  Tennre,  etc.,  var.  of  FABHAGE, 
FARM,  etc. 

Fermail  (f5-jm«il).  Antiq.  and  Her.  Also  5 
fermayllfe,  6  fermaulx,  7  fermaile,  -ale,  -ault. 
[a.  OF.  fermaille  a  clasp  :—  med.L.  firmaculum, 
i.  firmare  to  fix.]  A  buckle  or  clasp  ;  a  setting. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  x.  iv,  A  fermayll  of  gemes 
plesaunt.  1483  -  G.  de  la  Tour  Miij,  To  wynne  suche 
ouches  or  fermaylles.  157!  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  M.  38  b, 
One  fermaulx  lozengie.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  iv  xv. 


FEBMANCE. 

1660)  344  He  beareth  .  .  on  a  chief  .  .  as  many  fermailes  or 
buckles.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  304/2  Buckles  are 
called  Fermales  or  Fermaults.  1865  Athenaeum  No.  1954. 
494/2  A  Charact  Fermail  of  the  fourteenth  century.  1877 
LL.  'JEWITT  llalf-hrs.  Kng,  Antiq.  126  A  circular  object.. 
intended  for  a  mirror,  or  for  a  circular  brooch  or  fermail. 

Fermance,  var.  of  FIKMANCE. 

t  Ferine.  Cant.  Obs.     A  hole. 

i6aoDEKKER  Villanies  Discovered  x.vu.  PIj,  A  short  staffe 
.  .having  in  the  Nab  or  head  of  it,  a  Ferme  (that  is  to  say  a 
hole).  1688  R.  HOLME  Armory  in.  iii.  168  Fermc,  Hole, 
Cave,  or  hiding  place.  1725  in  Neiu  Cant.  Diet. 

Ferment,  var.  of  FEKKAMENT,  Obs. 

Ferment  (foument),  sb.  Also  6  fermente, 
7  firment.  [a.  Fr.  ferment,  ad.  \^.  fermentum,  £ 
root  oiferv-ere  to  boil.] 

1.  orig.  Leaven  or  yeast.     Hence  gen.  an  agent 
which  causes  fermentation  (see  FERMENTATION  i). 

Modern  chemists  recognize  two  classes  of  ferments  :  organ- 
ized ferments,  which  are  living  vegetable  organisms,  as  the 
yeast  plant  and  other  microscopic  fungi;  and  unorganized 
or  chemical  ferments^  which  are  certain  compounds  of  or- 
ganic origin,  as  diastase,  pepsin,  etc. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  xi.  524  Use  this  ferment  For  musty 
brede.  1683  ROBINSON  in  Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  138  The  venom 
..may  chiefly  consist  in  a  subtle  acid  ferment.  1774  J. 
BRYANT  Mythol.  II.  59  He  taught  the  nations  the  use  of 
ferment.  1807  Mcd.  Jrnl.  XVII.  198  Hence  he  concludes, 
that  albumen  .  .  is  the  true  ferment.  1871  TuVDAlLFragnt, 
Sc.  (1879)  I.  v.  138  Pasteur,  .proved  the  real  '  ferments  '.  .to 
be  organised  beings. 

fig'  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relif.  Med.  \.  §  267  The  .  .  fer- 
ment of  all.  .  Religious  actions,  is  Wisedome.  1690  LOCKE 
Govt.  n.  xix.  (Rtldg.)  224  This  hypothesis  lays  a  ferment  for 
frequent  rebellion.  1722  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  17^3 
Gentle  ferments  working  in  our  breasts.  1877  TVNDALL  in 
Daily  News  2  Oct.  2/5  A  ferment  long  confined  to  in- 
dividuals, but  which  may.  .become  the  leaven  of  the  race. 

t  b.  spec,  in  Alchemy  (cf.  FERMENTATION  i  b)  ; 
sometimes  applied  to  the  'philosopher's  stone*. 
Also  in  cosmological  speculations  (see  quot.  1677). 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  ix.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  175  Ferment 
whych  Leven  we  call.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  it,  The  red 
ferment  Has  done  his  office.  1677  Phil.  Trans.  XII.  88i 
By  Ferments  he  means  the  aforesaid  Principles,  (or  Seminal 
sparks  hidden  in  matter)  actually  put  into  motion,  and  by 
the  variety  of  that  motion  producing  the  variety  of  bodies. 
1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig:  Man.  n.  vii.  193  Those  Shells  arise 
de  nova,  not  barely  from  the  Plastick  power  of  the  Earth.  . 
but  from  certain  Seminal  Ferments  brought  thither. 

2.  =  FERMENTATION  i. 

1605  TIMME  Qiiersit.  \.  vii.  28  The  more  strong  the  wine 
shal  be,  the  more  sharpe  the  ferment  of  the  vineger.  1695 
BLACKMORE  Pr.  Arth.  n.  75  He  through  the  Mass  a  mighty 
Ferment  spread.  1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  208 
Abating  the  Ferment  and  Quantity  of  Humours.  1725 
BRADLEY  Fant.  Diet,  s.\.  Quinquina,  Stopping  the  Ferment 
of  Intermitting  Fevers.  1744  BERKELEY  Sin's  §  in  The 
first  ferment  of  new  wine. 

3.  Jig.  Agitation,    excitement,   tumult  ;    =  FER- 

MENTATION 2. 

1672  MARVELL  Reh.  Trans6.  i.  33  The  Ecclesiastical 
Rigours  here  were  in  the  highest  ferment.  1681  DRYDEN 
Abs.  fyAchil.  140  Several  Factions  from  this  first  Ferment, 
Work  up  to  Foam,  and  threat  the  Government.  1781  GIBBON 
Decl.  fy  F.  xxx.  III.  88  The  minister,  .attempted  to  allay  the 
general  ferment.  1829  1.  TAYLOR  Enthus.  ix.  240  A  ferment 
of  sinister  feelings.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  20  The 
foreign  embassies  were  all  in  a  ferment. 

Ferment  (f.3.ime*nt),  v.  [a.  F.  fermenier)  ad. 
\^.  fermentdre^  i.  fermentum  leaven  :  see  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  Of   material    substances   (in    early   use 
primarily   of  dough   or    saccharine   fluids)  :    To 
undergo  the  action  of  a  ferment  ;  to  suffer  fermenta- 
tion ;  to  *  work  '.    (The  precise  meaning  has  varied 
with  that  of  the  sbs.  FEKMENT,  FERMENTATION.) 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  XVH.  Ixviii.  (1495)  644  Soure 
dough  hyghte  fermentum,  for  it  makyth  paast  ferment  and 
maketh  it  also  aryse  \excrescere  et  fervere  /acit  pastani]. 
1663  COWLEY  Verses,  To  Royal  Society  iv,  All  their  juyce 
did  .  .  Ferment  into  a  .  .  refreshing  Wine.  1665  HOOKE 
Microgr.  190  Flies  swarming,  about  any  piece  of  flesh 
that  does  begin  a  little  to  ferment.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  436  The  tainted  Blood.  .Begins  to  boyl,  and  thro' 
the  Bones  ferment.  1707  Curios,  in  Hnsb.  <$•  Card.  66  These 
mineral  Substances  .  .  ferment,  rise  up  in  Vapours  and  Steams. 
1791  BEDDOES  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  174  As  it  approaches 
more  and  more  towards  nature  [malleable  iron]  it  adheres 
less  ;  and  when  the  tools  come  clear  up  out  of  the  mass,  he 
judges  it  to  be  fermented  enough  [cf.  FERMENTATION  i  d]. 
1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chein.  (1814)  6  Dung  which  has  fer- 
mented. 1838  T.  THOMSON  Chent.  Org.  Bodies  370  The  blue 
precipitate,  .is  removed  into  a  copper  boiler  till  it  assumes 
the  appearance  of  effervescing,  or  till  it  ferments.  1842  A. 
COMBE  Physiol.  Digestion  (ed.  4)  290  We  allow  bread  to 
ferment. 

-b.fig. 

1671  MILTON  Samson  619  My  griefs  .  .  ferment  and  rage. 
1771  JOHNSON  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Thralej,  July,  These  reflections 
fermented  in  my  mind.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  III.  Ixvii. 
686  Fanaticism  fermented  in  anarchy.  1856  FROUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  (1885)  I.  i.  65  The  northern  counties  were  fermenting 
in  a  half-suppressed  rebellion.  1879  O.  W.  HOLMES  Motley 
ti.  10  His  mind  was  doubtless  fermenting  with  projects. 

2.  trans.  To  subject  to  fermentation  ;  to  cause 
fermentation  in. 

1672-3  GREW  Anat.  Roots  11.  §  18  (1682)  83  The  Sap  .  .  is 
.  .  fermented  therein.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  <y  Art 
1  1.  502  Liquors  are  fermented  for  the  use  of  the  table.  1850 
M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  F.con,  I.  373  The  vest,  made  use  of  m 
the  process  of  fermenting  the  dough,  1834  Brit.  Hnsb.  I. 
272  There  was  as  much  moisture  as  was  necessary  to  ferment 
the 
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Fanaticism  . .  fermented  with  the  leaven  of  uartlily  avarice. 
1791-1823  DISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.  (1866)  459/1  His  vast  . . 
curiosity  fermenting  his  immense  book-knowledge. 

3.  transf.  and  fig.  To  work  up  into  a  ferment  or 
agitation  ;  to  excite,  stir  up. 

1667  Decay  Ckr.  Piety  ix.  §  5  When  bitter  zeal  was  once 
fermented.  1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  93  Ye  vig'rous  swains, 
while  youth  ferments  your  blood.  1713  BLACKMORE  Crea- 
tiont  Fierce  winds  ..with  their  furious  breath  ferment  the 
deep.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  x,  Ladies  who  are  endeavouring 
to  ferment  themselves  into  hysterics.  185*  MRS.  JAMESON 
Leg.  Madonna  Introd.  (1857)  25  A  mere  contemplative 
enthusiasm  . .  fermented  into  life  and  form.  1856  EMERSON 
Eng.  Traits i  Religion  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  96  The  Christianity 
which  fermented  Europe. 

b.  To  exacerbate;  to  foment,  inflame. 

1660  in  Plcton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  306  Fmdinge. . 
the  same  disputes  . .  fermented  . .  against  the  merchants. 
a  1704  T.  BROWN  Eng.  Satire  Wks.  1730  1.28  He  fermented 
the  passions  of  the  vicious.  1764  FOOTE  Mayor  of  G.  n. 
Wks.  1799  1. 186  To.  .ferment  a  difference  between  husband 
and  wife.  1868  Times  21  Jan.,  To  shew  him  fermenting  the 
Garibaldian  movements. 

Fermentable  (faime'ntab'l),  a.    [f.  FEKMENT 

V.  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  fermented. 

1731-7  M  i  LLER  Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Wine,  Fermentable  Bodies. 
1795  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  271  This  fermentable  sap  por- 
tends the  dry-rot.  1850  DAUBENY  Atom.  Th.  x.  (ed.  2)  347 
The  cells  which  contain  the  saccharine  and  other  fermentable 
matters.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3}  96 
Organic  fermentable  liquids  change  very  slowly. 

fig.  1732  Hist.  Litteraria  IV.  22  He  proceeds  to  range 
fermentable  Subjects  into  Classes.  1840  MILL  Ess.  (1859) 
II.  408  The  . .  fermentable  elements  of  French  society. 

2.  Capable  of  causing  fermentation,  rare. 

1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  133  The 
fermented  Hquor  must  be  separated  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  yeast  or  fermentable  matter. 

Hence  Fe^rmenta'bl'lity,  the  quality  of  being 
fermentable. 

1788  Projects  in  Ann.  Reg.  85  Newman,  .was  unwilling  to 
admit  of  the  fermentability  of  milk. 

t  Fermentace'OTis,  a>  Obs.  [f.  FERMENT  sb. 
+  -ACEOU8.]  Having  the  properties  of  a  ferment. 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  HelmonCs  Oriat.  140  Fermenta- 
ceous  Odour  dwells  every  where.  1682  T.  GIBSON  Anat. 
(1697)  41  Hunger  is  caused  from  fermentaceous  particles. 

t  Ferme'ntal,  a.  Ods.  [f.  FERMENT  sb.  +  -AL.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  ferment  or 

fermentation. 

1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  u.  vii.  783  Cucumbers  . . 
may  also  debiliate  the  . .  fermentall  faculty  of  the  stomack. 
1676  NEWTON  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  11841)  II.  389  The 
frame  of  nature  may  be  nothing  but  ether  condensed  by  a  fer- 
mental  principle.  1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  (1095)  152 
Intense  cold . .  prevents  their  Fruit-bearing  by  suspending  the 
fermental  action  of  the  Principles. 

Fermeiitarian  (fajmenteo'rian).  Eccl.  Hist. 
[f.  L.  fernientati-us  (f.  fennentum  :  see  FEKMENT 
sft^  +  -AN.]  A  name  applied  in  reproach  by  Latin 
Christians  to  those  of  the  Greek  church,  as  using 
fermented  bread  in  the  Eucharist.  1775  in  ASH. 

I  Fernienta-rious,  a.  Obs~°  [f.  L.  fer- 
mentdri-us  (f.  fermentum  :  see  FERMENT  sb.)  + 
-OU8-]  Made  of  leaven ;  belonging  to  fermentation. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Gtossogr.     1775  in  ASH. 

t  Fe'rmentate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  fermentdt- 
ppl.  stem  of  fermentarC)  to  ferment.]  trans.  To 
cause  to  ferment ;  to  leaven. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer"sBk.  Physicke  208/2,  Rye  meale 
to  be  fermentatede  with  sower  leaven.  1615  CROOKE  Body 
of  Man.  218  A  certaine  paste  should  . .  bee  fermentated  .. 
into  the  form  of  a  man.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Dt'sp. 
105  The  conditure  is  excellently  fermentated. 

fig.  0:1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  \\.  179  The  largest 
part  of  the  Lords  were  fermentated  with  an  Ant  i -episcopal 
Sourness. 

absol.  1656  BEN  ISRAEL  Vind.  Jnd.  in  Phcnix  (1708!  II. 
394  Every  confection  ought  to  be  so  pure  as  not  to  admit  of 
..any  thing  that  may  fermentate, 

Hence  Fe-rmentated ///.#. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1676-1717  in  COLES.  1860 
in  WORCESTER  (citing  BACON). 

Fermentation  (foment/' Jan),     [ad.  L.  fer- 
mentation-em, n.  of  action  f,  ferment-are  to  FER- 
|    MENT.]     The  action  or  process  of  fermenting. 

1.  A  process  of  the  nature  of  that  resulting  from 
!    the  operation  of  leaven  on  dough  or  on  saccharine 
liquids. 

The  features  superficially  recognizable  in  the  process  in 
these  instances  are  an  effervescence  or  internal  commotion, 
with  evolution  of  heat,  in  the  substance  operated  on,  and  a 
resulting  alteration  of  its  properties.  Before  the  rise  of 
modern  chemistry,  the  term  was  applied  to  all  chemical 
changes  exhibiting  these  characters ;  m  Alchemy,  it  was  the 
name  of  an  internal  change  supposed  to  be  produced  in 
metals  by  a  'ferment',  operating  after  the  manner  ofleaven. 
In  modern  science  the  name  is  restricted  to  a  definite  class 
of  chemical  changes  peculiar  to  organic  compounds,  and 
produced  in  them  by  the  stimulus  of  a  ferment'  (see  FERMENT 
sb.  i);  the  various  kinds  of  fermentation  are  distinguished 
by  qualifying  adjs.,  as  acetous,  alcoholic^  butyric*  lactic* 
Putrefactive*  etc.  (see  those  words).  In  popular  language 
the  term  is  no  longer  applied  to  other  kinds  of  change  than 
those  which  it  denotes  in  scientific  use,  but  it  usually  con- 
veys the  notion  of  a  sensible  effervescence  or  'working', 
which  is  not  involved  in  the  chemical  sense. 

a.  in  applications  covered  by  the  modern  scien- 
tific sense. 


FEBMENTESCIBLB. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxin.  vii.  II,  170  Some  used  to  put 
thereunto  [the  juice  out  of  mulberries]  myrrhe  and  cypresse, 
setting  all  to  frie  and  take  their  fermentation  in  the  Min. 
a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  (1684)  26  Made  by  hindring 
and  keeping  the  must  from  fermentation  or  working.  1718 
QUINCY  Compl.  Disp.  8  The  second  is  the  inflammable  Spirit 
of  Vegetable,  and  what  is  procured  by  the  help  of  Fermenta- 
tion. 1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xih. (1813*  179  The  dung  of 
animals  . .  is  put  together  for  fermentation.  1843  A.  COMUE 
rhysial.  Digestion  (ed.  4)  no  Others  ..  contended,  that 
chymifi cation  results  from  simple  fermentation  of  the  all- 
mentary  mass.  1874  M.  COOKE  Fungi  3  These  cells  are 
capable  of  producing  fermentation  in  certain  liquids, 
t  b.  in  Alchemy.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yearn.  Prol.  $  T.  264  Oure  cementynge 
and  fermentacioun.  1471  RIPI.EY  Comp.  Alch.  ix.  in  Ashm. 
(1652)  173  Trew  Fermentacyon  few  Workers  dp  understond. 
1599  THYNNE  Am  in  adv.  (1875)  32  Fermentacione  ys  a  pe- 
culier  terme  of  Alchymye.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  i.  i, 
Because  o'  your  fermentation,  and  cibation. 

t  c.  in  various  other  vague  applications.   Obs. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  91  Others  impute  the 
heat  . .  to  the  fermentation  of  several  minerals.  1671  GREW 
Anat.  Plants  i.  i.  §  30  (1682)  6  The  General  Cause  of  the 
growth  of  a.  .Seed, is  Fermentation.  1678  State  Trials*  Earl 
of  Pembroke  (1810)  1341  Claret,  and  . .  small-beer  . .  set  the 
blood  upon  a  fermentation.  1707  Curios,  in  Hnsb.  <$•  Gard.fy 
An  acid  Salt  mingles  it  self  with  an  Alkali :  from  which 
Mixture  results  a  Fermentation,  and  very  sensible  Heat. 
1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  569  The  torpid  sap  ..  in  fluent 
dance,  And  lively  fermentation,  mounting.  1794  SULIVAN 
View  Nat.  I.  69  As  soon  as  our  continents  were  thus 
delivered  from  the  waters,  the  fermentations,  .ceased, 
t  d.  Iron-smelting :  see  quot.  Obs. 

1791  BEDDOES  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  174  The  hottest 
part  of  the  mass  begins  to  heave  and  swell . .  The  workman 
calls  this  appearance  fermentation. 

2.  Jig.  The  slate  of  being  excited  by  emotion  or 
passion ;  agitation,  excitement,  working.  Some- 
times (with  more  complete  metaphor) :  A  state  of 
agitation  tending  to  bring  about  a  purer,  more 
wholesome,  or  more  stable  condition  of  things. 

c  1660  J.  GIBBON  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Day.  cxix.  9  A  young 
man.. in  the  highest  fermentation  of  his  youthful  lusts. 
1682  EARL  ANGLESEY  State  Govt.  in  Somers  Tracts  II.  196 
Predicting  . .  the  happy,  future  State  of  our  Country  ;  and 
that  the  then  Fermentation  would  be  perfective  to  it.  175* 
HUME  Ess.  fy  Treat.  (1777)  I.  288  The  minds  of  men  being 
once  ..  put  into  a  fermentation.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Rankc's 
Hist.  Ref.  II.  161  Whether  in  such  a  state  of  fermentation, 
they  would  wait  patiently.  1859  MILL  Liberty  ii,  61  In  the 
intellectual  fermentation  of  Germany,  etc. 

Fermentations  (f5jment£l-j3s),  a.  [f.  FER- 
MENTATION :  see  -ous.]  Of  a  disease  :  That  is 
produced  by  some  morbific  principle  or  organism 
acting  on  the  system  like  a  ferment. 

1888  Scott.  Leader  6  Dec.  5  The  vast  increase  they  show 
in  deaths  from  other  '  zymotic '  (or ( fermentations ';  diseases. 

Fermentative  (f3.ime'ntativ),#.  [f.  ^.fennen- 
tdt-  ppl.  stem  of ferwentdre  +  ~1VE.  Cf.fr.fer- 
inentatif.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  fermenta- 
tion ;  developed  by  fermentation. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  122  Vegetation,  which  is  set  a 
moving  by  the  putrifactive  and  fermentative  heat.  1693 
BLANCARU  Phys.  Diet.  205/2  Some  filthy  and  fermentative 
Matter.  1757  A.  COOPER  Distiller  i.  ii.  (1760)  10  The  suc- 
ceeding Separation  or  fermentative  Motion,  is  a  very  different 
Thing.  1850  DAUBENY  Atom.  Th.  x.  (ed.  2)  350  Watching 
it  during  the  continuance  of  the  fermentative  process.  1869 
E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hyg iene (ed.  5)  20  The  organic  matter 
may.  .commence  to  undergo  fermentative  changes. 

2.  Tending  to  cause  or  undergo  fermentation. 
1661  CHILDREY  Brit.  Bacon.  43,  I  doubt  whether  either 

of  them  hath  any  thing  of  a  fermentative  power  in  them. 
1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  I.  i.  §  31  (1682)  7  Beer,  or  any 
other  Fermentative  .Liquor.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man 
i.  i.  46  The  fermentative  Disposition  of  the  fresh  Chyle.  1876 
FOSTER  Phys.  \\.  \.  219  The  fermentative  activity  of  yeast. 

Hence  Ferme'ntatively  adv.,  and  Ferme'nta- 
tiveness. 

1684  TYSON  Hist.  R.  Soc.  iv.  172  (T.)  The  white  of  the 
egg  he  concluded,  from  its  fermentativeness,  to  be  impreg- 
nated with  air.  1890  WEBSTER,  Fennentatively. 

Fermentatory  (foime-ntatari),  a.  [f.  Lat 
type  *fermcntatdrius,  f.  fermentdre  to  ferment.] 
=  FERMENTATIVE  i. 

1765  BROWNRIGG  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  227  Liquors;  which 
..by  their  fermentatory  motion,  generate  more  air  than 
they  can  imbibe.  1770  Monthly  Rev.  302  A  fermentatory 
process  is  carried  on  in  the  stomach. 

Fermented  (fsime-nted),///.  a.  [f.  FERMENT 
v.  4  -ED1.]  Of  a  liquor  :  That  has  been  through  the 
process  of  fermentation.  Of  bread  :  Leavened. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  258  Fermented  breade  dipte  ^in  a 
sponefull  of  wyne.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  iv.  82 
trom  the  distillation  of  fermented  urine  . .  ariseth  an  Aqua 
vitas.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  261  All  fermented 
Spirits,  the  [stimulating]  Effects  of  which  are  very  sudden. 
1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  136  The  spirits  dis- 
tilled from  different  fermented  liquors  differ  in  their 
flavour. 

Fermentescible  (foimente'sib'l),  a.  Also 
(erron.)  -iscible.  [f.  as  prec.  -j-  -escihle  (see  -ESCE 
and  -IBLE).]  a.  Having  the  power  to  cause  fer- 
mentation, b.  Capable  of  being  fermented. 

1684  tr.  BoneCs  Merc.  Comfit,  xix.  730  Ferment  iscible 
and  often  bilious  Humours  bred  of.  .Meat  corrupted.  1807 
Med.  Jrnl.  XXII.  198  The  albumen. .was  so  altered  .. 
without  having  lost  its  fermentescible  action.  1814  Edin. 
Rev.  XXIII.  129  To  excite  fermentation  in  a  ferment  iscible 
fluid.  1865  Reader No.  117.  346/3  Fermentescible  liquids. 
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FERMENTING. 

Fernie'iitiiig,  vl>l.  s/>.  [I.  as  pivc.  -i  -ING  '.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FEIIMENT  ;  also  attrib. 

1471  RIIM.EY  Comp.  Alch.  ix.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  173  Fer- 
mentyng  in  dyvers  maners  is  don.  1831  CARI.YI.I;  Sart. 
Kes.  (1858)  13  What  a  Fermenting-vat  lies  simmering  and 
hid  !  1846  ).  BAXTER  Libr.  J'raft.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  415 
Twenty  gallons  in  each  fermenting  tub.  1856  KANE  Arct. 
Expl.  II.  xi.  37  My.  .study-lamp  is  now  fixed  under  a  barrel 
to  . .  raise  a  fermenting  temperature. 

Fermenting  (fojme-ntin),///.  a.  [f.  as  prcc. 
+  -INO-.]  That  ferments;  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

1697  DRYOKN  Virg.  Georg.  11.  10  When  with  fermenting 
Juice  the  Vat  o'erflows.  1705  AnmsoN  Campaign  108 
Their  Courage  dwells  not  in  a  troubl'd  Flood  Of  mounting 
Spirits,  and  fermenting  Blood.  1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris 
Pref.  <ed.  5)  4  The  fermenting  mischief  burst  forth.  i87Z 
TAUNT  Map  of  Thames  15  The  bung  flies  upwards  from  the 
fermenting  beer. 

Fermentitious  (faimentijos),  a.  [f.  assumed 
L.  *fermentlci-its  (f.  fermentum  FEKMENT  sb.)  + 
-ous.]  Of  a  fermenting  or  effervescent  nature. 

1807  A.  KNOX  Let.  Butttrmorth  Rem.  (1834)  I.  67  It  can 
deceive  us  by  no  fermentitious  feeling.  1820  — •  Let.  H. 
More  Rem.  (1837)  III.  464  Mr.  Southey  . .  seems  to  take  . . 
pleasure  in  shewing  off  the  annoying  spectacles  of  fer- 
mentitious religion. 

Fermentive  (faime-ntiv),  a.  [f.  FERMENT  sb. 
or  v.  +  -IVE.]  Tending  to  produce  fermentation. 

1672  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  4030  Seeds,  which  by  the  vertue 
of  tneir  fermentive  Odours  perform  these  transmutations 
upon  Matter.  1674  R.  GODFREY  Inj.  fy  Ab.  Physic  2  Were 
not  Diseases  themselves,  .in  a  manner  poysonous  and  Fer- 
mentive. 1888  Athenaeum  25  Feb.  247/3  The  fermentive 
organism  is. -absolutely  essential  to  the  setting  up  of  de- 
structive rotting. 

Jig.  1656  A  rtif.  Handsom.  104  Which  is  as  strong  a  leaven 
to  puffe  the  mind,  as  any  thing,  and  no  lesse  fermentive 
when  natural],  than  when  artificial). 

t  Fe'rmerer ] .  Obs.  [f.  FERMERY  +  -EK  J .] 
The  superintendent  of  a  (monastic)  infirmary.  Cf. 
ENFERMEHER. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  151  So  did  our  sextein,  and 
our  fermerere,  That  han  ben  trewe  feeres  fifty  yere.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  127/2  A  Fermerer,  jitfirmarius. 

t  Fe'rmerer  -.  Sc.  Obs.  Forms :  6  fer- 
morar,  7  fermarer,  -orer.  [f.  firmer,  FARMER  2 
+  -ER!.]  =  FARMER  sb.-  2  and  3. 

11572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  iv.  (1632^  298  Thair  Factours  and 
Fermorars.  1609  SKENE  Kef.  Maj.,  Stat.  David  II,  43 
Fermprers  borne  of  husband  men.. may  not  ficht  for  the 
libertie  of  their  predicessours.  Ibid.  Table  79  Fermarer, 
or  tenent  to  any  man. 

FeTmery,  fa-rmery.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
Forms  :  a.  4-6  fermerie,  -y(e,  4-7  fermori(e, 
-y(e,  5  fermary(e,  7  Hist,  fermarie,  firmorie, 
flrmary.  0.  6  farmarie,  -erye,  -ory,  7  farmary, 
6-  farmery,  [aphet.  f.  OF.  enfcrmerie,  ad.  med 
L.  iiifir/iiaria  :  see  INFIRMARY.]  =  INFIRMARY  ; 
chiefly,  the  infirmary  of  a  monastery. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xnl.  108  If  ?e  fare  so  in  ?owre  fer- 
mone.  <' 1394  P.  PI.  Crcde  212  Fermery  and  fraitur  with 
fele  mo  houses.  1:1430  Pilgr.  LyfManhotte  iv.  Ix.  (1869)  205, 
I  wole  lede  bee  with  me. .  in  to  be  fermerye  to  reste.  ('1550 
BALK  A'.  Johan  82  Gett  thee  to  the  farmerye.  1593  ^ *fes  <$* 
Man.  Ch.  Dnr/i.  (Surtees)  44  A  chamber  called  the  Dead 
Mane's  Chamber  in  the  said  Farmery.  1611  SPEED  Hist. 
Gt.  Rrit.  ix.  viii.  §  62  The  rehearsal!  . .  of  his  dying  in  the 
Firmary.  1626  SPELMAN  Gloss.,  Firmariitm  al.  Ferma- 
rinm,  Angl.  a  fermarie.  1635  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  ii.  287  ' 
Infirmarium  or  the  firmorie.  1801  W.  H.  ST.  J.  HOPE  in 
Venables  Chron.  du  Parco  Lnde  fr.trod.  55  Of  the  farmery 
(iti/irrnitoriitHi).  .very  little  has  been  made  out. 

attril>.  a  1490  BOTONEK  Itin.  (Nasmith  17781  83  The  fer. 
marye  chyrch  continet  in  longitudine  34  virgas. 

Permete,  var.  of  FIRMITY,  Obs. 

t  Fe'rmillet.  Obs.  Also  6  formelet.  [a. 
Of.fermillet,fermai!!et,  dim.  offer/nail  FEHMAIL.] 
An  ornamental  clasp,  buckle,  or  setting. 


tayned  . .  by  Buckles  and  Fermillets  of  Gold  for  more  firm- 
nesse. 

t  Fe'rmisoii,  Obs.  Forms  :  4  fermyson, 
-soun,  5  fermeson.  [a.  AF.  fermyson,  OF.  fer. 
meys<m,fermoyson\—L.firmati5n-em,  n.  of  action 
l.firmare,  in  med.L.  to  close  (f. firmer).'] 

1.  A  close-time  for  the  male  deer,  attrib. 

(1248  Foot  of  Fines  (Record  Orace\  co.  Staflbrd.Ouod  Hugo 
el  heredes  sui  . .  quolibet  anno  possint  capere  in  predicto 
parco  unam  damam  in  fermisona  inter  festum  Sancti  Martini 
et  Funficationem  Beata  Maria:  et  unum  damum  in  pingue- 
dine  inter  festura  Sancta  Crucis  in  Mayo  et  festum  Sancta: 
Crucis  in  Septembri.  c  1335  Glass.  IV.  dc  Biblem.  in 
Wright  f  K.  174  Assez  par  my  la  mesoun  De  treste  du 
fermeyson  [Lne.  Gloss,  taken  of  gres  tyme].]  c  1340  Gaw 

*  I,"?'  Iis6  8  fre  lorde  hade  de-fende  in  fermysoun 
tyme  pat  ber  schulde  no  mon  mene  to  be  male  dere.  ?  a  1400 
Morte  Arth,  180  Fflesch  fluriste  of  fermysone. 

2.  A  place  where  deer  were  kept. 

<ri420  Anl«n  of  Arth.  (Camden)  i,  By  fermesones  by 
frythys,  and  felles. 

tFern,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  i  fyrn,  3 
fer(r)en,  (fume),  3  Layamon  v(e)orne, 4-5  fern, 
(4  feorn,  6  fame).  Also  (as  adv.  and  in  Comb ) 
with  prefix,  I  sefym,  2  sefern,  3  ifurn,  ivurn 
ifeorn,  iv(e)orn,  4  yfern.  [Perh.  repr.  two  dif- 
ferent but  synonymous  formations  (from  different 
ablaut-grades  of  the  same  root' .  The  OE.  fyrn 
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with  y  from  it,  an  -i  stem  that  has  passed  into 
the  -o  declension,  seems  to  be  a  peculiarly  Eng. 
formation  (peril,  in  origin  a  sb.,  as  the  form  with 
prefixed  £f  may  suggest  ,  cognate  with  OS.  fitrn, 
font  adv.  formerly  (also  in  comb,  an  fumdagon  - 
OE.  on  fyrndaiiim],  OHG.  font  (MHG.  vorti) 
formerly,  ON.  font  adj.  ancient  (Sv/./orn).  The 
sense  '  of  last  year ',  though  not  recorded  before 
the  ME.  period,  seems  to  point  to  an  OE.  *fierne, 
which  would  correspond  to  OS.  fern  past  (of  years), 
OHG.  firm  old  I.MHG.  vime  old,  verne  adv.  last 
year,  mod.Ger.  firm  old,  of  last  year),  Goth. 
fairtieis  old  :-OTeut.  *fimjo-,  cognate  with  Lith. 
pirnai  adv.,  last  year.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  time  :  Former,  ancient,  of  old. 

After  j  sth  c.  only  in  phrase  old  fern  days  or  years ;  cf.  3 
and  FERNYEAR. 

a  1000  Riddles  Ixxxi.  9  (Gr.)  Fyrn  forS-sesceaft.  c  1275 
LAY.24795  Julius,  .pat  in  vorne  da3e  bi-wan  hit  mid  fihte. 
(•1300  A".  Alls.  6356  Feorne  men  . .  Clepeth  heom  Agofagy. 
a  1400  Ocfouian  477  Hyt  ys  well  fern  men  seyden  so.  15*9, 
1562  [see  FERNYEAR  A.  ij.  1571  Bp.  LESLEY  Title  Success. 
n.  6  b,  I  might  here  fetche  foorth  olde  fame  dayes. 

2.  Firnyear:  last  year:  see  FERN YEAK. 

3.  Comb,  fern-days,  days  of  old. 

a  looo  Andreas  753  (Gr.  ^  |>is  is  se  ilca  ealwalda  god  pone 
on  fyrndagum  faederas  cu3on.  c  1205  LAY.  27118  pat 
Merlin  i  furn  da^en  seide. 

B.  a<iv.  Long  ago,  of  old,  formerly,  a  long  time, 
a.  a  1000  Gitthlac  841  (Gr.)  pone  bitran  drync  J>one  Eve 

fyrn  Adame  geaf.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  59  Feren  it  is 
bat  we  and  ure  heldrene  habbaeS  ben  turnd  fro  him.  Il'id. 
161  Hit  is  ferren  atleien  holie  til&e.  1377  LANCL.  /'.  PI.  B. 
xv.  226  It  is  ferre  [v.r.  fern]  agoo  in  seynt  Fraunceys  tyme. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Sor's  T.  248  For  they  han  knowen  it  so 
fern,  c  1422  HOCCLEVE  Jcrestaits's  Wife  199  It  is  ago  fern 
syn  I  spak  yow  to  Of  loue. 

3.  ciooo  Wiil/stnn  (Napier)  xviii.  104  F.ala,  ^efjrrn  is.  Jwet 
5urh  deofol  fela  binga  misfor.  ri2o$  LAY.  24017  pa  iuurn  here 
stoden.  a-ntpOtvlfy Night.  1306  Heo  were  ifurn  of  prestes 
mube  Amansed.  c  1275  in  O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  193  Ifum  ich 
habbe  isunehed  mid  worke  and  mid  worde.  c  1380  Sir 
Ft-riinib.  3207  Wei  y-fern  bay  holpe  ous  noujt. 

Fera (fain), rf.  Forms:  I  fearn,  3 south,  veerne, 
4-7  feme,  6-7  fearn(e,  (6  Sc.  fame,  7  fyrne,  9 
dial,  feam),  7  ferron,  6-  fern.  [OE.  fearn  str. 
neut.  =  MDu.  vieren  (Du.  varen),  OHG.  farn. farm 
(MHG.  vartt,  vcirm,  mod.Ger.  farn]  neut.  and 
masc.  (not  recorded  in  ON.,  but  cf.  Sw.  &\t\.fanne 
:— ON.  *ferne) :— OTeut.  *farno-:— OAryan  *porno-, 
whence  Skr.  parnn  neut.,  wing,  feather,  leaf. 
The  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  is  doubtless 
'feather';  for  the  transferred  application  cf.  Gr. 
irrepov  feather,  irr(pis  fern.] 

1.  One  of  a  large  group  of  vascular  cryptogamous 
plants  constituting  the  N.O.  Filices  ;  a  single  plant 
or  frond  of  the  same ;  also  collect,  in  sing. 

Flowering  or  Royal  Fern :  Osmunda  regalis ; 
seeOsMi'ND.  Hard  fern  =  Blichmim.  Lady-fern 
=  Athyrium  filix  fcmina.  Male  fern  =  I.astrea 
filix-mas.  Prickly  fern  =  Polystichum  actileatum. 

For  bladder-,  buckler-,  hare-foot-,  holly-,  maidenhair-, 
tree-,  fAc.fern,  see  those  words. 

rtSoo  Corpus  Gloss.,  Filix,  fearn.  cSSS  K.  ALFRED 
Bottli.  xxiii.  §  i  Atio  xrest  of  ba  bpmas  &  ba  fyrsas  &  bat 
fearn.  4:1205  LAY.  12817,  I  wude  i  wilderne  inne  h;e5e  & 
inne  uaerne.  c  1330  Arth.  f/  Mcrl.  8875  No  gaf  he  ther  of 
nought  a  feme,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Syr.'s  T.  247  Yit  is  glas 
nought  like  aisschen  of  feme,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
xxxi.  307  Tentes,  made  of  black  Ferne.  1477  NORTON  Ord. 
Alch.  vi.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  95  Of  Ashes  of  Ferne.  1523 
FITZHERB.  Sun>.  6  b,  Brome,  gorse,  fyrs,  braken,  feme. 
1621  SIR  R.  BOYLE  in  J.ismore  Paf.  (1886)  II.  16  He  is 
to  vse  ffyrnes  and  heath,  but  not  wood  to  brew  withal. 
1639  T.  DE  GRAY  Coinpl.  Horseman  319  Take  the  root 
of  male  brake  or  fearn.  1771  SMOLLETT  Hmnph.  Cl.  (1815) 
259  A  brown  desert  ..  that  produces  nothing  but  heath 
and  fern.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  xix,  The  tall  fern  ob- 
scured the  lawn.  1842  TENNYSON  Talking  Oak  201  Hidden 
deep  in  fern. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  simple  attrib.,  m. fern-ashes, 
-bracken,  -bush,  -covert,  -faggot,  -frotid,  -harvest, 
-liaf,  -plant,  -root,  -spore,  -stalk,  -slim,  -tuft ;  ob- 
jective,  as  fern-gatherer,  -gr<nver,  -thief;    instru- 
mental and  parasynthetic,  as  fern-clad,  -crowned, 
-fringed,  -leaved,  -thatched  adjs. ;    similative,   as 

fern-like  adj. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Sfr.'s  T.  246  To  maken  of  "fern  asshen 
glas.  1745  Bnierley  Beck  Act  ii.  2  Every  quarter  of  fern 
ashes.  1567  JEWEL  Def.  Afol.  n.  255  In  like  order  of 
reason  he  might  haue  saide  it  is  not  a  'fearn  bushe.  1580 
LYLY  Enfhnes  (Arb.)  319  It  is  a  blynde  Goose  that  knoweth 
not  a  Foxe  from  a  Fearne-bush.  1841  LEVER  C.  O'Mallcy 
cviu,  An  apparently  endless  succession  of  'fern-clad  hills. 
1859  G.  MEREDITH  R.  Feverel  xxi,  A  pine  overlooking 
the  "fern-covert.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xvii.  23  The 
'Fearne-crown'd  Flood.  1703  T.  N.  City  tf  C.  Purchaser 
47  Heath,  Brake,  or  "Fern  Faggots.  1842  FABER  Styrian 
Lake  131  The  "fern-fringed  wall.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX. 
loi/i  Lolumna  in  1648  compared  the  "fern  frond  to  butcher's 
broom.  1886  H\LI.CMHE Sou o//f afar  m.  xi,  I'm  a  "fern- 
gatherer.  1864  T.  MOORE  Brit.  Ferns  15  The  amateur 
Ferngrower.  1855  MRS.  GASKELI.  North  $  S.  ii,  The 
Fern-harvest  was  over.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  iv. 
60/2  He  beareth  Argent,  a  "Fern  leaf.  Vert.  1840  MRS. 
NORTON  Dream  82  'Fern-leaved  Mimosa.  1650  How 


FERNAMBUCK. 

Phytologia  Brit.  77  Musciis  Jilnimts  I'aik.  '  Fernlike 
Mosse.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  DC  Bary's  Fluincr.  179  In 
. .  Fern-like  plants  tubes  are  found.  1882  VINES  Sacks'  ttnt. 
225  Bulbils  from  which  "Kern-plants  are  directly  developed. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccli.  322  Poure  peple  made  hem 
hrede  of  *fern  rotes.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  *V«//.,  Fern-root 
was  frequently  prescribed  by  the  untietits  in  diet-drinks,  for 
removing  obstructions.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PL  lyerc,  13,  I 
thinke  the  mad  slaue,  hath  tasted  on  a  *ferne-stalke,  that  he 
walkes  so  invisible.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phancr. 
289  A  number  of  "Fern-stems  with  leaves  in  many  rows. 
1614  SYLVESTER  Bethulia's  Rescue  m.  20  Their  *  Fern-thatcht 
Towns.  1888  Athenseitm  21  July  105^  Some  *fern  thieves 
were  captured.  11835  MRS.  HEMANS  Poems,  Hour  of 
Romance^  Under  the  *fern-tufts. 

b.  Special  comb.:  fern-allies,  plants  of  a  nature 
allied  to  that  of  ferns;  fern-bracken  =  BRACKKN 
(Britten  &  H.)  ;  fern-brake,  (a)  =prec. ;  (It)  a 
thicket  of  fern ;  t  fern-bud,  a  kind  of  fern-fly,  used 
by  anglers;  fern-chafer,  a  beetle  (Searabxtts  or 
AmphimaUa  solstitial! s} ;  fern-cup,  the  cup-like 
form  of  the  fem  just  after  coming  through  the 
ground  ;  fern-fly,  a  fly  frequenting  fern ;  fern-gale, 
the  Sweet  Fern  (Afyrica  Comptonia)  \  fern-moss, 
a  genus  of  mosses,  Fissidens\  fern-oil  (seequot.)  ; 
f  fern-sitter,  a  name  given  to  the  hare ;  fern- 
tree  =  tree-fern  ;  fern-web,  a  beetle  (Scarabxus 
or  Melorontha  horticola).  Also  FERN-OWL,  -SKKD. 

1879  EncycL  Brit.  IX.  100/2  Groups  . .  often  spoken  of . . 
as  "Fern-allies.  1611  CHAPMAN  AJay  Day  Plays  1873  II. 
352  A  bath  of  *fernebraks  for  your  fustic  bodie.  z6aa 
FLETCHER  Beggar's  Busk  v.  i,  Your  breech  is  safe  enough  : 
the  wolfs  a  fern-brake.  1760  Walton  $  Cotton's  Angler 
App.  (1760)  121  *Fcrn-Buif,  this  fly  is  got  on  Fern.  1774 
G.  WHITE  Selborne  Ix.  103  The  appearance  . .  of  the  *fem- 
chafer.  1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol  xvi.  (1828)  II.  5  Of  this 
nature  seems  to  be  that  of  the  cockchafer  and  fern-chafer. 
1888  Pall  Mall  G.  4  July  5/1  In  their  nightly  gambols 
through  my  garden  they  too  often  destroy . .  my  choicest 
*fern-cups.  1676  COTTON  Angler  n.  330  The  *Fern-fly  . .  U 
of  the  colour  of  Fern  or  Bracken.  1686  PLOT  Stajfordsh. 
233  The  Fern-FIyes.  .feed  on  the  young  corn  and  grass,  and 
hinder  their  growth.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  vi.  (1880) 
230  The  Fern  Fly  . .  known  to  children  . .  as,  *  Soldiers  and 
Sailors'.  1698  j.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  398  Our 
common  *Fern  Moss.  1868  TRIPP  Brit.  Mosses  181  Marsh 
Fern  Moss.. Rock  Fern  Moss.  1753 CHAMBERS Cycl.Supp^ 
*  Fern-oil  in  pottery,  a  name  given  ..  to  a  sort  of  varnish, 
which  the  Chinese  use  in  their  porcelain  manufactories.  It 
is  also  called  lime-oil,  a  1325  Names  of  Hare  in  Kel.  Ant. 
1. 134  The  hare  The  li^tt-fot,  the  *fernsittere.  1827  HELLVER 
in  Bischoff  VanDiemen's  Land(  1852)  166  *Fern  trees  twenty 
feet  in  height  1884  BOLDREWOOD  Melt.  Mem.  xx.  147 
Picnics  to  fern-tree  gullies,  .were  successfully  carried  out. 
1796  \V.  MARSHALL  W.  Devon.  Gloss.,  *Fem--web.  1869 
BI.ACKMORE  Lorna  D.  vii.  fed.  12)  37  With  a  hook  and  a  bit 
of  worm  on  it,  or  a  fern-web. 

Hence  Ferned  ///.  a.,  fern-grown;  Fe-rnist, 
one  who  cultivates  or  takes  an  interest  in  ferns ; 
Fe  rnless  a.,  devoid  of  ferns. 

1845  HIRST  Poems  155,  I  tread  on  ferned  and  laurelled 
hills.  iMg/fMiJtawm  No.  1959.  648/3  The  fernist  of  meanest 
capacity.  1888  —  21  July  105/2  Fairlight  Glen,  once  the 
loveliest  spot  on  the  southern  coast,  now  almost  fernless. 
1891  T.  E.  BROWN  Old  John^  etc.  177  Rose  plot,  Fringed 
pool,  Ferned  grot. 

t  Fern,  sb.-  Obs.  [perh.  repr.  OE.  Jiren,  ON. 
firn  pi.,  orig.  a  crime,  monstrous  thing;  for  the 
sense  cf.  mod.Icel.  firnl  '  a  great  deal,  a  lot ' 
(Vigf.).]  A  huge  quantity  or  number. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3908  <Cott.)  O  f>is  gret  aght  Jrou  has  me 
lent  I  sal  gret  fern  be-for  me  sent,  c  iyi$Metr.  Horn.  126 
A  lazer.  .Com  and  asked  Crist  his  hele,  Bifor  that  fern  of 
folc  sa  fele. 

Fern,  sb%  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4,  6  verne,  7 
fearne.  [ME.  verne t  perh.  f.  VJRNE  to  go  round, 
a.  F.  vironner,  f.  viron  circuit.]  A  windlass. 

[a  13*7  Ace.  Works  Westnt.  Palace  in  Prom}.  Pan*. 
510  note,  Gynes  voc'  femes.  13*8  Ibid.,  Circa  facturam 
cujusdam  verne  sive  ingenii.)  1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.  De 
Invent,  n.  vii.  47  b,  Cranes  or  Vernes  to  winde  up  great 
Weightes.  1574  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  155  The  vse  of 
a  feme  to  lode  the  tymber  wyth.  1611  COTGR.,  M  online  t 
a  brassieres^  the  barrell  of  a  windlasse  or  fearne.  Ibid., 
Ckevie,  the  engine  called  by  architects,  etc.  a  fearne. 
1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Fearn^  a  windlass.  Line* 

Fern  (fom),  v.    [f.  FERN  sb.^~\ 

L  trans.  To  cover  with  fern. 

r  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  i.  338  The  mapul,  ooke  and 
assche  endureth  longe  In  floryng  yf  thou  feme  it  welle. 
1862  Macm.  Mag.  Sept.  426  How  was  it  [island]  lichened 
and  mossed,  ferned  and  heathed  ? 

2.  intr.  To  feed  upon  fern.  ?  Obs. 

1576  TURBERV.  Vfnerie  153  When  he  feedeth  on  fearne  or 
rootes,  then  it  U  called  rowting  or  fearning.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  \\.  135/2  For  the  Feeding,  .if.  .Boar  and 
Swine  . .  be  in  open  Grounds,  on  Heaths  . .  they  are  Fearn- 
ing. 

t  Ferna'nibuck.  Obs.  Also  6  fernandobuck, 
6-7  fernan(d)buck,  S  fernebourge  [Corruptly 
f.  Pernambuco,  the  name  of  a  sea-port  in  Brazil.] 
=  BRAZILJ^.  i.  Also  attrib. 

"595  Drake's  Voy.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  13  In  this  place  was 
great  store  of  fruite  and  much  fernandoouck.  1598  FLORID, 
Scotano*  a  red  wood  called  brasill  or  fernanbucke.  1617 
FYNES  MORYSON  Itin.  m.  534  Fernandbuck  wood.  1703 
T.  S.  Art's  Improv.  28  [To  stain  wood  red]  Take  Ferne- 
bourge, half  a  Pound,  and  Rain  Water.  «7X»  tr.  Pomct's 
Hist.  Drugs  \.  68  Most  in  Use  is  (he  Brazil-Wood,  call'd 
Femambuck.  1721  Act  Encour.  Silk  Man-uf.  in  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  6040/7  Brazil  or  Feraambuck  Wood. 


FERNERY. 

Fernery  (faunm).  [f.  FKKN  s6.*  +  -EKY.]  A 
place  or  a  glass-case  where  ferns  are  grown. 

1840  K.  NI-IWMAN  Brit.  Ferns  Introd.  (1844'  11  A  fernery 
..should  possess  ..  a  pure  atmosphere.  1863  KATES  Xat, 
A  niazon  I.  70  The  whole  forest  glade  formed  a  vast  fernery. 

Fernicle,  var.  of  VKRNICLE,  Obs. 

f  Fern-osmund.  Oh.  rare  - '.  [f.  FEHN  sl>.* 
+  OSMUND.]  The  Royal  Fern,  Osnntnda  regalis. 

1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Hush,  Table  of  Hard  Words, 
/•'i'rne  Osmund  is  an  hearbe  of  some  called  l\'ater-}-'crn,-, 
hath  a  trianguler  stalke  . .  and  it  grovves  in  I5pggs.  Ibid.  \. 
Ixvi.  39.  [Some  later  editions  have  the  misprinted  form 
fernsniund,  which  has  been  copied  into  mod.  Diets.] 

Fe*rn-owl.  [f.  FERN  sb±  +  OWL.]  a.  The 
Nightjar  or  Goatsucker,  Caprimulgus  curopxus ; 
b.  the  Short-eared  owl,  Asio  brachyotus. 

a.  1678  KAY  Willnghbys  Oniitli.  n.  iii.  §  i.  107  The 
Fern-owl.. or  Goat-sucker,  Cftprnnnlgns.  1793  G.  WHITE 
.SWAw«*(i853)  II.  xxx.  246  Not  long  after  a  fern  owl  was 
procured.  1832-5  E.  JESSE  Glean.  Nat.  Hist.  (1843)  221 
The  fern-owl,  or  night-jar.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II. 
HI.  44  'Midst  bittern's  boom  and  fern-owl's  cry. 

b-  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Brit.  Birds  129  Short- 
cared  owl.  .Fern-Owl (Ireland). 

Fe'rn-seed.  The  'seed 'of  the  fern.  Before 
the  mode  of  reproduction  of  ferns  was  understood, 
they  were  popularly  supposed  to  produce  an  in- 
visible seed,  which  was  capable  of  communicating 
its  invisibility  to  any  person  who  possessed  it. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  ii.  i.  06  We  haue  the  receit  of 
Fern-seede,  we  walke  inuisible.  1630  B.  JONSON  Neiv  Inn 
i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.1  411/1,  I  had  No  med'cine,  sir,  to  go  in- 
visible; No  fern-seed  in  my  pocket.  1756  SMART  Horat. 
Canons  Fricmish.  76  Ask  thy  heart,  if  Custom . .  Hath  sown 
no  undiscover'd  fern-seed  there.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  Mann. 
xiv,  'They  say  she  has  gathered  the  fern-seed  and  can  gang 
ony  gate  she  likes.'  1859  SALA  Tiv.  round  Clock  (1861)  266 
We  . .  are  in  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  and  can  walk  invisible. 

Fernshaw  (f5-mj§).     [f.  FERN  +  SHAW.]    A 

brake  or  thicket  of  fern. 

1845  BROWNING  Flight  of  Duchess  xiii,  Some  story  or 
other  Of  hill  or  dale,  oakwood  or  fernshaw. 

Femticle  (frintik'l).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5 
farntikylle,  ferntyklle,  6  fayrntikle,  9  f&n- 
tic,k)le, farntic(k)le, Sc. fairnitickle.  'A  freckle 
on  the  skin,  resembling  the  seed  of  fern'  (W.). 

1483  Catk.  Angl.  123/1  A  Farntikylle,  lenticitla.  Ibid. 
128/1  A  Ferntykylle,  cesia.  1551  TURNER  Herbal  \.  (1568) 
Piija,  Rocket  ..  taketh  away  frekles  or  fayrnt ikies  with 
vinegre.  1876  IVhitby  Gloss. ,  Farnticles . .ti\&  brown  'pin 
point  pops  '  clustered  in  the  complexion. 

Hence  Fe'rnticled///.  a.,  freckled. 

1483  Catk.  Angl.  123/1  Farntykylde,  lentiginosus.  1719 
D'URFEY/V//i-VI.  ssiPluggyfac'dWat ..  And.,  farnicled 
Huggy.  1880  Antrim  fy  Down  Gloss.,  Farn-tickled. 

Ferny  (f^uni),  a.    [f.  FEHN  sb^  +  -Y  i.] 

1.  Abounding  in  fern,  overgrown  with  fern. 

1523  FITZHEKB.  Husb.  §  50  That  sycknes  is  moste  com- 
monly on-  .ferny  grounde.  iS&jPhiL  Trans.  II.  525  The 
Surface  thereof  . .  is  Heathy,  Ferny  and  Furzy.  a  1722 
LISLE  Husb.  (1752)  4  A  red,  sandy,  ferny  ground.  1808 
SCOTT  Mann,  iv.  xv,  The  wild  buck  bells  from  ferny  brake. 
1860  DONALDSON  Bush  Lays  87  The  flat  ferny  wastes  all 
lie  sleeping. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fern,  consisting  of  fern. 
1710   PHILLIPS   Pastorals  vi.    29  When    Locusts   in   the 

Fearny  Bushes  cry.  a  1717  PARNELL  Flies  72  Your  ferny 
shade  forsakes  the  vale.  1804  J.  GRAHAM  E  Sabbat  k  (18081 
67  Woodless  its  banks  but  green  with  ferny  leaves,  1884 
Bazaar  10  Dec.  621/5  A.  -gorsy,  ferny  growth. 

3.  Of  a  fern-like  nature,  resembling  fern. 

1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  i.  76  Ferny  foliage.  1870  J. 
HHOADES  Poems  131  Every  pane  is  hoar  with  ferny  rime. 

t  Fe'rnyear,  fern  year,  sb.  and  adv.  Obs. 
Forms:  a.  i  fyrns^ar,  4  fern^ere,  -yere,  (5 
ferner),  5,  8,  9  fernyear,  9  Sc.  foirnyear.  £.  3 
ivurnjer.  [OfLjJtag&r:  see  FERN  a.  and  YEAR. 
From  i4th  c.  often  as  two  words,  the  adj.  being 
inflected  in  ME.]  A.  sb. 

1.  A  past  year. 

nooo  Gnomic  Vers.  (Cott.)  12  (Gr.)  Fyrnjearum  frod. 
c  1205  LAY.  25130,  I  J?an  iuurn  3ere.  1377  LANG  L.  P.  PI. 
B,  xii.  5  How  fele  fern^eres  are  faren  and  so  fewe  to  come. 
1481  CAXTON  Rrynard(Ax\>.)  32  Yf  myn  aunte  . .  bethought 
her  wel  of  olde  ferners  she  wolde  not  suffre  that  I  shold  haue 
onyharme.  1529  MORBiS'iflfcM&.^'cw^vWks.  296/1  Old  fame 
yeres.  1562  J .  HEYWOOD  Prov.  $  Epigr.  (1867*  4  Ye  regarde 
.  .good  prouerbes  of  olde  feme  yeeres. 

2.  Last    year,    '  yester-year '.       [Cf.    mod.Ger, 
Jlrnewein  wine  of  last  year.] 

r  Skinner  took  Chaucer's  feme  yere  to  mean  February  \ 
Hence  in  COLES  1692-1732. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  1roylits\.  1176  Farwel  al  the  snowgh  of 
feme  yere  \  1406  HOCCLEVE  La  Male  Regie  423,  I  dar  nat 
speke  a  word  of  feme  yeer.  15  . .  Sir  hgcir  (1711)  19  He 
..then  told  him  a  fern-years  tale.  1737  RAMSAY  Scot. 
Prov,  xviii.  14  If  I  live  anither  year,  I  Ml  ca'  this  year  fern- 
year. 

B.  adv.  a.  In  past  years.  [Cf.  Q}L.fyrngtai'at 
where  the  second  element^ YORE  adv.]  b.  In  the 
course  of  last  year. 

[c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Thorpe)  xciv.  9  [xcv.  8]  Swa  on  grimncsse, 
fyrn-seara  dydan.]  1377  LAXGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  440  The  kynde- 
nesse  bat  myjue  euene-cristene  kidde  me  fernyere.  1786 
Haniest  Rig\\\  Chambers  7V/.  Poems  Scot.  <  18621 62  They'll 
. .  reckon  up  what  time  fernyear  The  kirn  was  held.  1806 
J.  NICOL  Poems  H.  3  (Jam.'  He,  fairnyear,  'gainst  the 
en'mie's  power,  Wi  a  choice  gau^  had  wander'd. 
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t  Fe*roce,  a.  Obs.  rare- 
fcrox."]    —  FEROCIOUS  a. 


[ad.  L. 


1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Kvang.  T.  \.  70  Feroce  and  belluine 
men  [shal  cohabit]  with  thu  meek  and  placable. 

t  FerO'cient,  a.  O/>s.  [ad.  L.  ferdcient-cm, 
pr.  pple.  of  feroclre,  (.  ferox  fierce.]  Rngiiuj 
ferociously. 

1654  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  94  So  ferocient  it  [fire] 
was,  as  the  Ambassndour  ..  hardly  ..  escaped.  1655-62  H. 
MORE  Antid.  Atheism  (16621  182  [Apostate  spirits]  that  are 
more  ferocient.  1684  tr.  Bonefs  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  176 
Vitriolate  Acidity,  .able  to.  .coagulate  the  ferocient  Spirits. 

Ferocify  tfer^u'sifsi),  v.  [f.  l^feroci'  stem  of 
ferox +  -w.\  trans.  To  make  ferocious  or  fierce. 

1855  In  OGILVIE  Supp, 

Ferocious  («&»•/»),*.  [f.  L.  feroci-,  ferox 
fierce,  ferocious  +  -ous.] 

1.  Of  animals  or  persons,  their   dispositions  or 
actions  :  Fierce,   savage ;    savagely   cruel   or   de- 
structive. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud,  Ep.  in.  xvi.  144  The  Lyon  a. . 
ferocious  animall  hath  young  ones  but  seldoine.  1791  Bos- 
\VKLL  "Johnson  u8i6}  III.  87  He  was  by  no  means  of  that 
ferocious,  .character.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  188  The 
most  . .  ferocious  beasts  are  alarmed  by  it.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M. 
Perth  .\\iii.  One  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  consider 
as  a  ferocious  . .  libertine,  a  1853  ROBERTSON  Lect.  ii.  (1858) 
76,  I  cannot  see  anything  manly  in  that  ferocious  struggle. 
1886  SHELDON  tr.  Flaubert's  Salammbo  i  And  pits  for  fero- 
cious animals. 

Comb.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  ii,  Is  he  a  ferocious-looking 
man? 

2.  Indicating  or  characterized  by  ferocity, 

1728  POPE  Dune.  ii.  328  Slow  rose  a  form,  .shaking.  .And 
each  ferocious  feature  grim  with  ooze.  1826  KIRBY&  SP.  Ento- 
mol.  xlvii.  (1828)  IV.  418  Their  prominent  or  ferocious  eyes. 

Hence  Fero  ciously  adv.     Fero'cionsuess. 

1766  FORDVCE  Scrm.  Yng.  Worn.  (1767)  II.  xiii.  223  Rough- 
ness, and  even  ferociousness,  in  a  man,  we  often  overlook. 
1775  MRS.  HARRIS  in  Priv,  Lett,  Ld.  Malmesbury  I.  303 
He  [Dr.  Johnson]  feeds  nastily  and  ferociously.  1818 
HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  I.  52  The  respect  which  was  felt. . 
mitigated  in  all  the  rancour  and  ferociousness  of  hostility. 
1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expl.  I.  xxix.  394  They  [rats]  gnawed 
her  feet  and  nails  so  ferociously  that  we  drew  her  up  yelp- 
ing. 1867  Miss  BRADDON  Aur.  Floydi.  10  They  hate  me  so 
ferociously. 

t  Fero'citate,  v.  Oh.  [f.  FEROCITY  +  -ATE.] 
trans.  To  make  ferocious  ;  to  taint  with  fierceness. 

1666  G.  HARVEY  Morb.  Angl.  iv.  49  The  salin  ..  is  apt  to 
ferocitate  and  irritate  the  spirits. 

Ferocity  (f&p-siti).  [ad.  Fr.  ferocitf,  ad.  L. 
ferocitat-em,  f.  ferox  FEROCIOUS.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  ferocious ;  habitual  fierceness  or 
savageness ;  an  instance  of  the  same. 

1606  WARNER  Alt.  Etig.  xiv.  Ixxxvi.  (1612)  355  With  such 
perseuerant  hatred  and  ferociue.  1^49  FIELDING  Tom  Jones 
II.  iv,  Grimalkin,  .degenerates  not  in  ferosity  from  the  elder 
branches  of  her  house.  1793  BURKE  Policy  of  Allies  Wks. 
1842  I.  £94  Such  their  ferocity ..  that  no  engagement  would 
hold  with  them  for  three  months.  1831  CARLYLE  Misc. 
(1857)  II.  213  These  ferocities  and  Sibylline  frenzies.  1851 
RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  II.  in.  i.  xiv.  §  28  It  [fear]  is  always 
joined  with  ferocity. 

Ferocize (fe'nw'saiz), v.  ran~l.  \i.\i.fcroc-em 
+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  make  ferocious. 

1816  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Kcti.  LXXXI.  537  That 
hatred  of  war  which . .  ferocizes  man. 

t  Fe  rous,  a.  Obs.  rare.-1  [i.'L.fer-us  wild  + 
-ous.]  Wild,  savage. 

1653  A.  WILSON  Jos.  /.  75  To  chace  away  those  ferous, 
and  indomitable  Creatures. 

-feroUS,  in  actual  use  always  -iferous  (i'feras), 
an  adjectival  suffix  f.  L.  -fer  producing  (f.  ferre  to 
bear)  +  -ous.  In  Lat.  the  suffix  -fer  was  always 
preceded  by  t,  either  belonging  to  the  stem  as  in 
festifer,  substituted  forthe  stem- vowel  as  in  sensifer, 
or  inserted  as  a  connecting  vowel  as  in  xrifer ;  so 
that  the  suffix  practically  appears  in  Lat.  as  -ifer, 
and  in  Eng.  as  -ifcrous.  In  Eng.  it  appeared  first 
in  words  taken  from  Lat.,  either  directly  or  through 
Fr.  adaptations  in  -fere,  as  in  auriferous,  baccifer- 
ous,  I'iferoiis,  cruciferous,  fnigifertnts,  glandiferous, 
lactiferous,  metalliferous,  odoriferous,  pomiferous, 
rosiferous,  soporiferotts,  t/mriferous,  vociferous. 
On  the  analogy  thus  established  -iferous  became 
a  living  English  suffix,  capable  of  combining  with 
any  Latin  stem,  and  forms  an  unlimited  number  of 
derivatives,  esp.  in  Natural  History,  as  acidiferous, 
argentiferous,  carboniferous,  cocciferous,  fossilifer- 
ous,  lucriferous,  sanguiferous,  umbelliferous. 

Ferow,  obs.  form  of  FARROW  a. 

Ferox  (fe'ipks).  [a.  L.  (salmo)  ferox  lit.  'fierce 
salmon',  the  scientific  name.]  A  fish  (Salmo  ferox), 
the  great  Lake  Trout. 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  xi.  (1880)  403  Lough  Melvin  .. 
contains  salmon  grilse,  charr,  ferox.  1884  M.  G.  WATKISS 
in  Longm.  Mag.  June  176  Every  now  and  then  we  had  a 
ferox  for  dinner. 

Ferrade,  var.  of  FERRED  Obs. 

Ferrage,  obs.  form  of  FERRIAGE. 

Ferrall,  obs.  form  of  FERULE. 

t  Fe'rrament.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  ferremen(t, 
5-7  ferrament,  ferment),  [a.  OF.  ferrement, 
ad.  l,,fcrrameiit-u»i  implement  of  iron,  after  which 


FEBBEN. 

the  word  was  refashioned.  Cf.  FARRKMENT.]  In 
pi.  Articles  of  iron  ;  iron  instruments  or  tools  ; 
irons,  shackles ;  iron  fittings,  ironwork. 

a  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholomew  s  37  Hy in-self  so  chargid 
with  ferramentys  and  Iryns.  1446  Y at  ton  Church™.  Ace. 
(Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  84  It.  payd  for  ferments  to  the  stepyl 
wyndows  . .  vii*.  x'1.  1474  CAXTON  Ckesse  in.  v.  11860)  G  vj. 
The  fferremens  and  Instruments  that  hangen  on  the  gurdel. 
1489  —  Faytcs  of  A.  \\.  xxiii.  137  Cartes  with  ferrementes 
for  to  carie  the  roddes  for  the  engins.  Ibid.  \\.  xxxv.  153 
With  grete  mastes  armed  aboue  wyth  sharp  ferrementes. 
1597  LOWE  Chirurg.  i.  ii.  (1634)  9  How  many  kinds  of  ferra- 
ments  ought  the  Chyrurgion  ..  to  carry,  c  1640  J.  SMYTH 
Lives  Berkeleys  (1883)  II.  66  The  ferments  of  iron  in  the 
windows.  1660  Charac.  Italy  34  Their  Bergamasque  . .  a 
poor.  .Crab-louse  . .  cloyster'd  up  within  these  ferraments. . 
hath  not  room  to  breath. 

Ferrandin,  var.  of  FARANDINE,  Obs. 

t  Ferrane,  Ferranea.  Obs.    See'  quots. 

1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Phitos.  388  There  are  2  com- 
pounds of  iron  and  chlorine  . .  one  . .  formed  by  burning  iron 
wire  in  the  gas  . .  I  have  called  it  F&rranea  , .  The  other  . . 
is  a  dark  gray  opaque  substance  . .  and  . .  may  be  named 
ferrane. 

t  Ferra'ra.  Obs.  rare-1.  A  broadsword ;  more 
fully,  an  *  Andrea  Ferrara1.  Cf.  ANDREW  i. 

1762  CHURCHILL  Poems,  Proph.  Famine,  There  saw  I .. 
the  Ferrara  . .  Unwilling  grace  the  aukward  victor's  side. 
1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.  v.  F'errara,  An  Andrea 
Ferrara  has  become  the  common  name  for  the  glaymore,  or 
highland  broad-sword. 

tFe'rrary.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  (ars)  ferraria ;  but 
cf.  FERRURIE.]  The  smith's  art ;  iron-working. 

1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  xiii.  xxxvii,  Vulcan  works  in 
heauenly  Ferrarie.  ci6xi  CHAPMAN  ///Wxiv.  141  The  God 
of  ferrary. 

Ferrate  (fe'r^tX  Chem.  [f.  ^.ferr-um  iron  + 
-ATE  *.]  A  salt  of  ferric  acid. 

1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  439  A  solution 
of  ferrate  of  potash  is  obtained.  1873  WATTS  Ftnuttes'  Chem. 
(ed.  n)  455  A  class  of  salts  called  ferrates. 

Ferrateen.  rare—1.     Cf.  FERRETING  sb. 
18*1  SCOTT  Keniliv.  xxiv,  Thou  false  man  of  frail  cambric 
and  ferrateen. 

t  Ferraunt,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  farant,  fera(w)nt, 
feraunte.  [a.  QY.ferrant,  i.fer'.—^.fernim  iron.] 
Of  a  horse :  Iron-grey.  Also  absol. 

^1300  A".  Alis.  3460  With  him  cam  mony  stede  farant. 
': /t  1400  Morte  Arth.  2140  Ffewters  in  freely  one  fferaunte 
stedes.  Ibid.  2451  One  ferawnt  stedes.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev. 
371  On  a  sted  fferraunt. 

Ferray,  obs.  fonn  of  FORAY. 

t  Ferre.  Falconry.   Obs. 

[1486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  D  j  b,  Iff  yowre  hawke  nym  the  fowle 
at  the  fer  side  of  the  Ryuer.  .from  you  Then  sne  sleeth  the 
fowle  at  the  fer  Jutty  and  if  she  slee  it  uppon  that  side  that 
ye  ben  on . .  ye  shall  say  she  hath  sleen  the  fowle  at  the  Jutty 
ferry.]  1602  HEYWOOD  Woman  Killed  Wks.  1874  II.  99 
Your's  [i.e.  your  hawk]  missed  her  at  the  ferre. 

Ferr(e,  obs.  form  of  FAR  sb.,  a.,  and  v. 

fFe'rreal.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  ferre-us  (f.  fer- 
mm  iron1)  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  iron. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoners  Bk.  Physicke  379/2  [Recipe  for] 
the  ferreall  poudre,  called  Crocus  Martis. 

Ferrean  (fe-r^an),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  -t- 
-AN.]  =  FERREOUS  2. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Ferrean,  iron-like;  hard- 
hearted, cruel.  1828  SOUTHEY  Gridiron  vi.  in  Li/e(iB$d)V, 
364  From  the  air  The  ferrean  atoms  came.  [In  some  mod. 
Diets.] 

tFe'rred,  fe'rhede.    Obs.     Forms:   a.  (i 

Sef^rraeden),  3  ferrseden,  fsereden,  fer(r)eden, 
3-4  ferede,  ferred(e,  (4  ferrade).  £.  3  fer-, 
verhede.  [aphetic  f.  OE.  gtftrrtdtn,  f.  gefe'ra 
FERE  sd.1  +  rxden  condition  :  see  -RED.  As  in  other 
similar  compounds  of  sbs.  ending  in  -r,  the  suffix 
-m/was  in  13111  c.  replaced  by  -hede  (see  -HEAD).] 

Companionship,  society,  fellowship ;  a  company. 

a.  c  iaoo  Trin.  Coll.  ffom.  23  Ich  ileue  bat  halgan . .  habben 
ferrede  on  alle  holinesse.  c  1205  LAY.  6020  Heo  gunnen  sen- 
den  of  Romanisce  ende  feower  ferrsedene.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath. 
P3  Tu  schalt  . .  beon  benne  underfon  i  be  feire  ferreden  &  1 
nuirie  of  meidnes.  c  1314  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  1354  Leuer  ous 
were  heron  be  ded,  Than  thou  wer  ded  in  our  ferred.  c  1325 
Coer  de  L.  2278  Him  followed  ful  great  ferrede.  ^"1330 
Arth.  $  Merl.  (Kolb.)  3528  With  gret  ferrade  \rime-ivd. 
made],  c  1380  Sir  Ferwnb.  2060  pou  art  now ..  among  J>es 
fair  ferede. 

ft.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2917  He  wende  in  bis  verhede 
[v.  r.  ferhede]  Toward  bataile.  (1300  A*.  Alis.  3060  The 
riche  king  of  Mede,  Hadde  never  suche  ferhede.  c  1325 
Coer  de  L.  1920  Him  followed  ful  great  ferhede. 

Ferrekyn,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FIRKIN. 

Ferrel(l,  obs.  form  of  FERRULE  v. 

Fe  rrell.  dial.     See  quot. 

1861  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXII.  n.  248  There  occur  in 
spots  blocks  of  concrete,  cemented  gravel,  clay,  and  iron, 
Hamptonict,  'verrells'or  'ferrells'.  1883  Hampsh.  Gloss. 
104  Ferrol)  an  indurated  lump  of  gravel,  sand,  and  iron. 
These  ferrols  frequently  occur  in  the  heath-lands  of  North 
Hampshire. 

t  Fe'rren,  adv.  and  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  feorran, 
feorran(n)e,  feorrene,  2-4  ferren(e,  (3  feren, 
verren,  4  ferynne,  furrene),  3  feorre(n,  3-5 
feme,  6  farren.  Also  (after  preps,  of,  on)  fer- 
rom(e,  ferrum  ;  see  AFERRUM.  [OE.  feorran, 
feorrane,  feorrene,  corresp.  to  OS.ferratia,/errartt 
OHG.ferratta,  -no,  f.  OTeut.  */err~  FAR  adv.  The 


FERREOUS. 

adj.  appears  first  in  12th  c. ;  its  development  fron 
the  adv.  is  paralleled  in  the  mod.G.fern.]    A.  adv 

1.  From  far,  from  a  distance. 

Beffivulf  839  (Gr.)  Feorran  and  nean.  a  1000  Czdmon's 
Gen.  1836(0.)  Uncer  twe^a feorren  cumenra.  aioooElene 
993  (Gr.)  Feorran  ^eferede.  it  1225  Ancr.  R.  70  5if  eni  goc 
mon  is  feorrene  ikumen.  a  1250  Oivl^  Ni^ht.  1320  Hwa 
canstu..of  storre,  Bute  that  thu  bi-haitest  hi  feorre? 

2.  Afar,  far  away,  at  or  to  a  distance. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boetli.  xxxix.  §  5  Da  ongon  he  sprecai 
swiSe  feorran  ymbuton.  fiooo  Ags.  Gosf.  Matt.  xxvi.  5^ 
Petrus  hym  fylide  feorrane.  c  1205  LAY.  25733  Pa  ise^en  heo 
nawiht  feorren  a  muchel  fur  smokien.  a  1225  Jriliaiui-ji 

..belial  j>at  ha  hefde  :u ' ""-•*—      

n.  fy  Ex.  2601  Maria  i 
MAM  137  The  sonne  an< 
arysethe  swythe  ferren. 

3.  Preceded  by  prep. ;    of,  on  (o),  from  ferren 
(ferrom) :  from  or  at  a  distance  ;  see  AFERROM. 

a  1240  Savvies  Wards  in  Cott.  Horn.  249  A  sonde  . .  of 
feorren  icumen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11744  (Gutt.)  Pai  lokid 
bairn  on  ferrom  fra.  Ibid.  27372  {Cott.)  O  ferrum  for  to  spi. 
c  1300  Havelok  1864  Gleyues  schoten  him  fro  feme.  1352 
MINOT  Poems  vii.  89  He  saw  J>e  toun  o-ferrum  bren.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvi.  72  pe  whilk  men  may  see  on  ferrum. 
a  1400-50  A  lexander  5520  In  hokis  of  iren  Flesch  on  ferrom 
bairn  fra.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  VI.  iii.  5  Shyppes  came. . 
Fro  ferrome  sene. 
B.  adj.  Distant,  far,  remote. 

Cil6o  Hatton  Gosf.  Luke  xix.  12  Sum  aethelboren  man 
ferde  on  ferren  [f  1000  Corpus  fyrlen]  land,  c  1205  LAY.  3331 
}ef  ferrene  kinges  hiherde  ba  tidinde.  c  1250  O.  Kent  Sertn. 
m  O.  E.  Misc.  (1871)  27  po  brie  kinges  of  hebenesse  J»et 
comen  fram  verrene  londes  ure  louerd  to  seche.  c  1305  6". 
Kather.  20  in  E.  F..  P.  (1862)  90  So  moche  folc  of  furrene 
lond.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  II.  vii.  60  Al  boujj  [bat]  renoune 
y-spradde  passynge  to  feme  poeples  gob  by  dyuerse  tonges. 
c  1386  —  Prol.  14  Thanne  longen  folk  to  goon  on  pilgrimages 
..To  feme  halwes.  ^1420  Chron.  yilod.  745  J>ere  come 
foure  clerkes  to  Wyltone  from  feme  lond.  1548  GEST  Pr. 
Masse  126  In  farren  contreis. 

Ferreous  (fe'r^as),  a.  [f.  L.ferre-us  ({.ferrum 
iron)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Of  or   pertaining  to  iron ;    consisting   of  or 
containing  iron. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  iii.  67  Veyned  . .  with  a 
few  magneticall  and  ferreous  lines.  Ibid.  (ed.  i)  69  It  carried 
away  all  ferreous  and  earthy  parts.  1842-3  GROVE  Corr. 
Phys.  Forces  (1874)  129  A  magnet  being  itself  moved  will 
move  other  ferreous  bodies. 

2.  Hard  as  iron  ;  iron-like,  rare. 

1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  280  Nothing  too  tough  and 
ferreous  for  their  digestion. 

3.  Entom.  '  Of  a  metallic-grey  hue,  like  that  of 
polished  iron '  (Cent.  Diet.). 

Ferrer  (fe-rai).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [ad.  OF. 
ferriere  :  see  BARREL  -  FERRER.]  a.  =  BARREL- 
FEHREH.  b.  (see  quot.  1877.) 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  75  Ther  sergeaunt  [of 
the  cellar]  bathe  in  keepinge  . .  ferrers  and  portatives.  1877 
N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Ferrer,  a  cask  having  iron  hoops. 

t  Fe'rrer,  f  e'rrour.  Obs.  Forms :  4-8  ferrer, 
4-5  ferour,  5-6  ferror,  -our  (e,  6  farrour,  ( j  ferere, 
-owre,  ferrur,  6farrer,  ferrar).  [a.  OF.' ferreor, 
ferour  (fr.ferreur)  =  Sp.  herrador,  It.ferratore  :— 
tned.L./errdtor-e»i,agent.-n.f.ferraretoshoehoises, 
1.  ferrum  iron,  in  rned.L.  horseshoe  :  see  FARRIER.] 

1.  A  worker  in  iron ;  a  smith. 

<Ti38o  WYCL.F  Sena.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  407  God  is  a  ferour  and 
he  is  Ooddls  instrument,  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  1593  Fferrers 
flechours,  fele  men  of  crafle.  14..  Nominate  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  686  Hicfarrator,  a  ferrur.  c  1440  Promp.  Para 
157/2  Ferrowre,  smythe,  ferrarius.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on 
Oeut.cxxxvn.  845  The  Farrour  or  locksmith  hath  an  anuel. 
1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  xi.  28  Andriscus  . .  she 
taught  the  Ferrars  craft  for  to  get  his  living. 

2.  ^FARRIER  i. 

1426  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  76,  I  make  myn  executours.  .lohn 
Carpmter,  comoun  clerk,  &  lolm  Spore,  ferroure  1:1515 
Cocke  Lorell's  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  9  Brydel  by  tiers,  blacke 
smythes,  and  ferrars.  1552  HULOET,  Ferroure,  horseleche, 
or  smythe  whyche  cureth  horses,  veterinarius  medicus 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  480  Poppza  . .  was  knowne  to 
cause  her  Ferrers  ordinarily  to  shooe  her  coach-horses  . . 
with  cleane  gold.  1798  Sporting  Mag.  XII.  21  Encouraged 
by  the  nobility  . .  as  riding-masters  or  ferrers. 

3.  With  sb.  prefixed  as  sergeant-,  valet-,  yeoman- 
ferrer:  An  official  who  had  care  of  the  horses  in 

a  large  household. 

I4S5  Househ.  Ord.  23  In  th'  office  of  the  Stable-x  Sergeant 
f  errpur-i  Yoman  Ferrour.  a  igu  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  686 
A  tall  yornan,  somtyme  sergeaunt  ferrour  to  the  kyng.  1541 
Act  33  Hen.  VIII ,  c 12  §  ,6  The  serieant  or  chief  ferrouTT. 
shall  .  bnnge  with  him  the  serynge  yrons.  1601  F  TATE 
Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  I,  §  56  (I876)  4/He  shal  haue  a  vatlet 
ferrour  under  him  to  shue  the  horses. 

Ferret  (fe-ret),  rf.l  Forms  :  4  fyrette,  5  for-, 
feret(ts,  5-7  firret.te,  7  ferrit,  6-  ferret  fa 
OF.  (t*Jiret),  ftnret,  furet  (mod.F.  furel)  =  ~It 
furetto,  dim.  of  the  Com.  Rom.  word  which  ap- 
pears m  OF.  zsfron,fuiron  (:-L.  iy^*fiiridn-em), 
furon  =  ¥r.  furon.  Cat.  fur6,  Sp.  huron  (earlier 
Juron),  Pg.  /urao:-}a.te  L.  furon-em,  recorded  in 

•U  ,%  jy  -^,0re  Etym-  XIL  "•  5  39 :  usually 
identified  with  late  L.  furon-em  robber  (f.  L.  fiir 
thief;  common  in  the  Langobardic  laws),  whence 
it.furone  robber. 

The  F.  dim.  was  adopted  as  MDu.  foret,  furet  fret  mod 
Un.fnt,  mod.G.fret/.frettchen;  the  QF./nron  appears 
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in  early  mod.Du.  ivurc,  Westphal.  viirn,  denoting  the  same 
or  a  similar  animal.] 

1.  A  half-tamed  variety  of  the  common  polecat 
{Putorius  fatiJus),  kept  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
rabbits  from  their  burrows,  destroying  rats,  etc. 

1398  TREVISA Earth.  De  P.  R.  xviu.  Ixxv. (1495)829  Afyrette 
hyghte  Migale  and  is  a  lytyll  beest  as  it  were  a  wesel. 
<  1440  Promp.  Pant.  171/2  Forette,  or  ferette,  lytyll  beste. 
la.  1500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  51  Heare  are  hearts  . . 
squirelles,  and  firrette.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  iv.  iv.  (1588) 
444  If  any..  Labourer  have  used  firrets  . .  to  take  or  destroy 
Deere.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  647  Good 
hunters  will  neuer  put  their  ferret  into  any  earth,  whose 
mouth  they  see  stopt.  1647  H.  MORE  Son?  of  Soul  I.  n. 
Ixxxv,  Strait  Graculo  with  eyes  as  fierce  as  Ferrit  Reply'd. 
1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  I.  78  Warreners  assert  that  the 
Polecat  will  mix  with  the  ferret.  1844  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI  I. 
167/1  Ferrets  should  not  be  fed  before  they  are  taken  to  the 
warren.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  IX.  109/1  The  ferret  is 
peculiarly  intolerant  of  cold. 
b.  transf.  an&fig. 

1626  L.  OWEN  Spec.  Jesuit.  (1629)  66  These  Ferrets  (or  if 
you  will  lesuites).  1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  (1851)  31  Many 
of  those  that  pretend  to  be  great  Rabbies  in  these  studies. . 
bave  bin  but  the  Ferrets  and  Moushunts  of  an  Index.  1856 
BOKBR  Poems  (1857)  II.  25  A  cunning  ferret  after  doubtful 
phrases.  1891  Daily  Neivs  jg  June  7/3  He  engaged  him  as 
a  kind  of  ferret  or  detective. 

2.  slang,    a.    A  dunning   tradesman   (see   quot. 
1700).  ?  Obs.    b.  (See  quot.  1 889.)     f<3.  A  pawn- 
broker (Bailey  1736).  Obs. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Ferret,  a  Tradesman  that 
sells  Goods  to  young  Unthrifts,  upon  Trust  at  excessive 
Rates,  and  then  continually  duns  them  for  the  debt.  1725 
in  New  Cant.  Diet.  1889  BARRERE  &  LELAND  Slang  Diet., 
Ferret,  a  young  thief  who  gets  into  a  coal  barge  and  throws 
coal  over  the  side  to  his  confederates. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  simple   attrib.,  as  ferret- 
eye  ;  parasynthetic  and  similative,  as  ferret-eyed, 
-faced,  -like  adjs.     Also  f  ferret-claw  v.,  fig.  to 
scratch,  claw  like  a  ferret ;  to  strip  bare ;  ferret-eye, 
'  the  spur-winged  goose,  so  called  from   the  red 
circle  around  the  eyes'  (Webster  1890). 

1591  GREENE  Disc.  Coosnage,  So  *ferret-claw  him  at  cards 


186  Cicero  Lookes  with  ..  Ferret ..  eyes.  1781  BENTHAM 
Wks.  (1838-43)  X.  104  A  hook  nose  and  ferret  eyes.  1837 
MARRYAT  Snarleyyoiv  (ed.  2)  III.  iii.  36  Vanslyperken, 
whose  . .  small  ferret-eyes,  and  downcast  look,  were  certainly 
not  in  his  favour.  (11700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crrtv,  ^Ferret- 
eyed  :  or  Eyes  as  red  as  a  Ferret.  1850  EB.  ELLIOTT  More 
Verse  ff  Prose  I.  18  Cried  To  prayerless  Want,  his  plunderer 
ferret-eyed.  1870  L'ESTRANGE  Mia  Iditford  I.  v.  156  They 
are  really  ferret-eyed  this  morning.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol. 
Leg.,  Spectre  of  Taff.,  A  little  "ferret-faced  woman.  1843 
JAMES  Forest  Days  ii,  A  shrewd  merry,  *ferret-like  face. 

Ferret  (fe-ret),  sb?  Forms  :  6  foret,  7  ferrit, 
7-  ferret.  See  also  FLORET.  [Usually  believed 
to  be  ad.  It.  fioretti  floss-silk  (rendered '  ferret  silk ' 
by  Florio  :  see  quot.  1598),  pi.  of  fioretto,  dim.  of 
fiore  flower ;  the  corresponding  Y.Jleiiret  has  senses 
answering  to  both  those  explained  below.] 

fl.  attrib.  Ferret-silk  -  floss  silk.  Obs. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele  Gl.  (Arb.)  80  When  perchmentiers 
[/.  e.  makers  of  trimmings,  F ' ,passemcntiers\  put  in  no  ferret 
Silke.  1598  FLORIO,  Fioretti  . .  a  kind  of  course  silke  called 
foret  or  ferret  silke.  1612  St.  £k.  Customs  in  tfalybnrton's 
Ledger  (1867)  326  Filosell  or  ferrett  silk  the  pound  viii  li. 

2.  A  stout  tape  most  commonly  made  of  cotton, 
but  also  of  silk  ;  then  known  as  Italian  ferret. 
Green-ferret,  fig.  of  officialism  (cf.  red-tape}.  Also 
attrib.,  ax  ferret-ribbon,  -ribboning. 

1649  Gild  Lam  in  Mackenzie  Newcastle  II.  666  note,  They 
ihall  wear  no  show  strings  better  than  ferret . .  ribbin.  1668 


The  working  of  Galloons,  Ribbons,  Ferret,  &c.  by  Mills. 
1783  W.  F.  MARTYN  Geog.  Mag.  II.  268  The  inhabitants  [of 
Amiens]  carry  on  a  manufacture  of  ferrets.  1812  H  &  J 
SMITH  Rej.  Addr.(rtyj)  54  Red  wax  and  green  ferret  Are 


'.,;  *fi  iuc  "eneuan  Dimas  i  naa  new  strung  at  home  with 
silk  ferret.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  x,  Mr.  Snagsby  has 
dealt  in  . .  red  tape  and  green  ferret. 

t  Fe'rret,  rf.3  rare-1.     Glass-making,  [a  Fr 
ferrctjeret,  dim.  offer  iron.]     See  qnot. 


Diets.    1874  in  KNIGHT. 

Ferret (fc-r.ti.t).  [f.  FERRET^.'  ;  cf.  f.fureter 
(i6th  c.  in  Littre),  which  may  be  the  source.] 

1.  intr.  To  hunt  with  ferrets. 

CI4SO  LYDG.  in  Pol.  Rel.  t,  L.  PaemtdSK)  26  With  hem 

ta3£&$UMl  C°nyngherthys-     'S*'  I6».  l»»tsee 

b.  trans.  To  hunt  over  (ground)  with  a  ferret ; 

o  clear  out  by  means  of  a  ferret. 

"1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.   Ord.  66  To  geve  any 

nts  occasion  to  furett . .  any  mannys  warreynes.     1879 

JEFFERIES  WiU.  Life  in  S.  C.  214  Even  if  the  burrows  tl 

erreted,  in  a  few  weeks  this  great  hole  shows  signs  of  fresh 

inhabitants.    Ibid.  248  In  ferreting  this  place. 


FERRETTO. 

2.  trans.  To   take   (rabbits,   etc.)   with    ferrets. 
Also,  to  drive  forth  by  means  of  a  ferret. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  893/2  Some  fell  to  drinking, 
some  to  feretting  of  other  mens  conies.  1579  GOSSON  Sch. 
Abuse  (Arb.)  35  These  prettie  Rabbets  very  cunningly 
ferretted  from  their  borrowes.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Ferreted,  hunted  as  Conies.  1724  SWIFT  Wood's 
Execution  Wks.  1738  IV.  234  Ral'bet-catclur,  I'll  ferret  him. 
1884  York  Herald  26  Aug.  6/2  The  tenants  . .  have  permis- 
sion to  ferret  and  dig  rabbits. 

3.  Of  actions  resembling  a  ferret's. 

a.  To  hunt  after ;  to  worry.     Also  with  about. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  Y,  iv.  iv.  30  He  fer  him,  and  firke  him, 

and  ferret  him.  1605  Old  King  Leir  in  Nichols  Six  Otd 
Plays  (1779)  461  I  '11  ferret  you  ere  night  for  that  word. 
1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  iii.  236  And  ..vow'd  He'd  ferret  him, 
lurk  where  he  wou'd.  1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  132  P4 
She  does  so  ferrit  them  about  . .  that  they  ..  give  her  im- 
mediate warning.  1810  LAMB  Let.  to  M ranning '(1888)  1. 115 
He  ferrets  me  day  and  night  to  do  something. 

b.  To  drive  from,  off,  out  of  (a  place).    Also, 
to  ferret  about,  away,  forth,  out. 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Spirits  ff  Divels  287  You  are 
almost  quite  ferreted  foorth  from  all  your  starting  holes. 
1607  TorSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  177  With  Terriar  Dogs 
they  ferret  him  out  of  his  den  again.  1655  GURNALL  Ckr. 
in  Arm.  iv.  (1669)  193/2  Speak  . .  did  theXord  ever  ferret 
theeout  of  this  burrow?  a  1679  EARL  ORRERY  Guzman  in 
1  '11  ferret  him  away.  1683  WYCHERLEV  Country  Wife  iv.  iii, 
I'll  ferret  her  out  to  you  presently.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon. 
II.  124  Dr.  Laud  . .  sifted  and  ferreted  him  about  from  one 
hole  to  another.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.lnd.  I.  viii. 
86  They. .  took  Counsel  to  ferret  them  off  their  Island.  1824 
W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  II,  241  Measures  were  accordingly 
taken  . .  to  ferret  this  vermin  brood  out  of  the  colonies. 

C.  intr.  To  rummage,  search  about ;  f  to  be 
restless,  worry ;  also,  to  ferret  up  and  down. 

1580  NORTH  Plutarch  (16761  963  Souldiers,  who  went 
ferriting  up  and  down  in  his  House.  1624  GEE  Foot  out  of 
Snare  52  Making  him  [a  diuell]  ferret  vp  and  downe,  from 
tongue  to  toe.  1693  SOUTHERNS  Maid's  last  Prayer  n.  ii, 
You  must  be  . .  ferreting  in  my  Borough.  1792  A.  YOUNG 
Trav.  France  201  Ferret  among  the  booksellers  and  find 
more  tracts  . .  upon  agriculture  than  I  expected.  1806-7  j- 
BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  xx.  (1826)  276  How  would 
these  conjurors  ferret  and  sweat,  To  see  us  pair  off.  1891 
E.  GOSSE  Gossip  in  Library  xii.  150  He  has  to  ferret  among 
the  pawnbrokers  for  scraps  of  finery. 

d.  trans.  To  search  (a  place) ;  also,  to  question 
(a  person)  searchingly.  rare. 

1583  STANVHURST  sEneis  i.  (Arb.)  27  /Eneas  . .  vpgot,  too 
ferret  al  vncooth  Nouks  of  strang  country.  1607  SYLVESTER 
Du  Bartas  ll.  iv.  Magnificence  198  Ferret  all  Corners  of 
this  neather  Ball.  1647  WHARTON  Wits.  (1683)  277,  I  have 
proposed  . .  to  ferret  the  poor  Quack  in  point  of  Art. 

e.  To  burrow  (a  passage),  rare. 

1583  STANYHURST  Mneis  m.  (Arb.)  93  Alpheus.  .this  pas- 
sadge  ferreted. 

4.  To  ferret  out,  up :   To  search  out,  discover, 
bring  to  light. 

*S77-$7  HOLINSHED  Chron.  II.  36/2  That  he  were  able  to 
ferret  out  such  . .  brats.  1581  J.  BELL  H  addon's  Ansvt.  Osor. 
122  b,  Let  us  now  fyrritte  out  the  other,  and  see  what  vermine 
it  is.  a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  v.  iv.  Let's  in,  and 
ferret  out  these  cheating  rake-hells.  1775  WESLEY  Wks. 
(1872)  XII.  324  Rather  ferret  them  out,  and  drag  them  into 
open  day.  1847  ALB.  SMITH  Ckr.  Tadpole  xxxix.  (1879)  330 
She  had  been  out  in  the  village,  and  ferretted  up  all  the 
guides.  1851  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  ix,  I  have  ferreted  out 
evidence,  got  up  cases. 

5.  slang.  To  cheat. 

a  1700  Ii.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Ferreted,  cheated. 

Ferreter  (fe-retsa).    [f.  prec.  +  -ER  i.]   a.  One 

who  searches  for  rabbits,  etc.  with  a  ferret,  b.  One 
who  searches  minutely ;  a  rummager.  Also  with  out. 

a,  1601  F.  TATE  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  II,  §  58  (18761  45 
A  ferretter,  who  shal  have  ij  ferretes  and  a  boy  to  help 
him.     11652  BROME  City  Wit  i.  Wks.  1873  I.  288,  I  have 
heard  my  Mother  say  his  Father  was  a  Ferretter.     1878 
JEFFERIES  Gamekeeper  at  H.  33  Assistants,  who  act  as 
beaters,  ferreters,  etc.     1887  W.  RYE  Norfolk  Broads  13 
The  Poet  found  it  [rabbit]  in  the  ferreter's  bag. 

b.  1611  COTGR.,  Fureteur,  a  ferreter,  searcher.     1857 
PLANCHE  Fairy  Tales  261  Monkeys  are  always  great  ferreters 
by  profession.     1863  Scotsman  ^  May,  Croker  . .  that  inde- 
fatigable ferreter  out  of  mistakes. 

Ferreting  (fe-retirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  as   prec.  + 
-ING  1.]     The  action  of  the  verb  in  various  senses. 

a.  The  action  of  taking  rabbits,  etc.  with  a  ferret. 

b.  The  action  or  process  of  searching  minutely. 
1576  TURBERV.  Ventrrie  180,  I  accoumpte  ferrettyng  one  of 

the  coldest,  .chases  that  can  be  followed.  1673  News  from 
Channel  in  Ansted  Channel  1st.  I.  iv.  (1862)  89  Whither  we 
commonly  go  a  ferreting.  1850  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser. 
H.  I.  v.  201  Notwithstanding  all  the  ferreting  that  has  gone 
on,  we  know  ..  little  of  Shakespeare's  life.  1879  JEFFERIKS 
Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  136  The  guns  are  laid  aside,  though 
some  ferreting  is  still  going  on. 

Ferreting   (fe-retin,),  sb.     [f.  FERRET  s&.-  + 

-INC '. 


ribbands  or  ferreting.  1845  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL  Whiteboy  iv. 
27  A.. straw  hat,  with  a  piece  of  black  coarse  ferretting 
dangling  from  it. 

FerrettO  (fere-to).  Also  feretto.  [a.  It.  fer- 
retto  (di  Spagna),  dim.  offerro  iron  :—L.fernim.] 
Copper  calcined  with  brimstone  or  white  vitriol, 
used  to  colour  glass. 

1662  MERRETT  tr.  NerfsArt  of  Glass  29  To  make  Ferretto 
is  nothing  but  a  simple  Calcination  of  Copper.  1753  CHAM- 
BERS Cycl.  Stiff.,  Ferello,  a  substance  which  serves  to 


FERRETY. 

colour  glass,  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  123  Feretto  of 
Spain,  is  thus  prepared. 

Ferrety  (fe-reti),  a.  [f.  FERRKT  sb,1  +  -v1.] 
Resembling  a  ferret  or  a  ferret's. 

1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  15  Indicated  by  a  flushed  countenance, 
ferrety  eye.  1876  J.  WEISS  Wit,  Hum.  fy  Shaks.  ii.  54  There 
is  nothing  more  feretty  than  your  cynic.  1877  BLACK  Green 
l^ast.  xi,  The  man  . .  looked  at  Balfour  with  a  pair  of  keen 
and  ferrety  eyes.  1883  G.  H.  BOUCHTON  in  Harper's  Mag, 
Mar.  528/1  Jacob  translated  for  the  ferrety  old  dame. 

Ferri-  (fc-ri),  formerly  ferrid-,  used  in  Organic 
Chemistry  in  the  names  of  certain  compounds  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  '  ferric '  state 
(cf.  KERRO-,  the  corresponding  prefix  used  when 
the  iron  is  in  the  'ferrous'  state).  Ferricyan- 
hy-drlc  or  Ferricya'nic  acid,  an  acid,  H4  FeCyfl, 
procured  from  various  ferricyanides,  and  crystal- 
li/.ing  in  lustrous  brownish-green  needles.  Perri- 
cyanide,  a  salt  of  ferricyanhydric  acid,  e.g.  polas- 
siiimferricyanidt,  red  prussiate  of  potash  ;  ferrous 
ferricyanide,  Turnbull  s  blue.  Ferricya  nogeii, 
the  hypothetical  radical  FeCy^  supposed  to  exist 
in  ferricyanhydric  acid. 

1845  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simott's  Anint.  Chem.  I.  16  Ferro- 
cyanide and  ferridcyanide  of  potassium .  1848  CRAIG,  Ferrid- 
cyanogen.  1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  443 
A  . .  \\yd.rnc\i\,  ferrosesqmcyanic  acid,  mferridcyanicaeid. 
1869  KoscoK  Elem.  Cfiem.  377  Ferricyanic  Acid.  1878  KING- 
ZKTT  Anim.  Cketn,  379  Potassic  ferro-  and  ferri-cyanide. 

Ferriage  (fe-ri|6dg).  Also  5  fery-,  feriage,  6 
ferrage,  9  ferryage.  [f.  FERRY  s/>.  and  v.  +  -AGE.] 

1.  The  action  or  business  of  ferrying  a  person  or 
thing  over  a  stream  or  other  water ;  conveyance 
over  a  ferry. 

c  1450  Merlin.  606  We  requere  feriage  for  oure  horse  at 
this  forde.  1464  Mann.  $  Househ.  Exp.  241  To  pay  ffor 
my  ladyis  fiery-age  att  the  fiery.  1678-96  In  PHILLIPS.  1691 
T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  NPIU  Invent,  p.  xcv,  The  right  of  the  Ferriage 
over  all  Rivers  between  the  first  Bridges  and  the  Sea  is  a 
Perquisite  of  Admiralty.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies 
xii,  This  Indian  mode  of  ferriage.  1880  Miss  BIRD  Japan 

II.  268  We  were  detained  . .  waiting  ferriage. 

2.  The  fare  or  price  paid  for  the  use  of  a  ferry. 

c  1440  Promp.  Paru.  156/2  Feryage,^r/rt.?-/«w.  1573  ABP. 
PARKICR  Let.  \nCorr.  (1858^455  Journeying,  ferriage, carriage 
.  .&c.  1599  MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet.)  Fletaddr,  one  that  payeth 
ferriage,  or  passage  money.  1735  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyl-v*  IV. 
22  An  Act  for  ascertaining  the  Rates  of  Ferriages  to  be 
taken  at  divers  Ferries.  1761  FRANKLIN  Let.  Wks.  1887 

III.  145  They  were  by  law  to  receive  no  ferriage  of  him. 
1807  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  58   Ferryage  nine-pence. 
1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  m  Jrtil.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
104  Settling  ferriage  with  the  . .  Lord  of  the  Ferry. 

Ferriar,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  FARRIER. 
Ferric    (fe'rik),  a.     [f.   L.  ferr-um   iron  + -1C. 
Cf.  F.  ferrique.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  extracted  from  iron. 

1799  SIR  H.  DAVY  In  Beddoes  Contrib.  to  Pkys.  fy  Med. 
Knowl.  (1799)  184  The  argentic  and  ferric  phosoxyds. 
1853  JOUBERT  in  yrnl.  Soc.  Arts  26  Nov.,  A  ferric  solution 
should  be  employed.  1885  S.  TROMHOLT  Aurora  Borealis 
I.  285  The  Aurora  Borealis  should  be  produced  by  the 
earth's  entering  into  clouds  of  ferric  dust 

2.  Chem.  applied  to  compounds  in  which  iron 
exists  in  its  higher  degree  of  valency,  as  ferric  acid, 
a  hypothetical  acid  HaFeO,  assumed  to  exist  in 
the   salts  called  ferrates ;  ferric  bromide  Fe  Br:, ; 
ferric  chloride  Fe  C13 ;  ferric  fluoride  Fe  F3 ;  ferric 
oxide  Fe2  O;i ;  ferric  sulphide  Fe.j  S3.     Also  ferric 
state\  see  quot.  1881. 

1853  W.  GREGORY  Inorg.  Chem.  (ed.  3)  2r4  Ferric  Acid  . . 
corresponding  to  manganic  acid,  is  also  unknown  in  the 
separate  state.  1881  Times  Jan.  3/6  The  metal  [iron]  itself 
when  in  the  ferric  state,  or  state  of  highest  combining  power. 
1882  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  \\.  n.  §6.  174  Precipitates,  con- 
sisting, .partly  of  the  hydrated  ferric  oxide. 

t  Fe'rrical,  a-  Obs.    [f.  as  FEBBIC  +  -AL.]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  iron. 

1612  STURTF.VANT  Metalllca  x.  72  The  permanent,  .instru- 
ments, and  meanes  which  make  up  the  Ferricall  Furnace. 
Ibid.  XL  78  Iron  furnaces  . .  may  be  much  reformed  . .  with 
small  charges,  hauing  our  Ferricall  inuention  suited  to  them. 

t  Ferricalcite.   Min.  Obs.    [f.   L.  ferri-, 

comb,  form  of  ferrum  iron  +  calc-  CALX  +  -ITK.] 
An  older  name  for  CEIUTE,  formerly  supposed 
erroneously  to  be  a  ( calx '  or  oxide  of  iron. 

1794  KIRWAN  Min.  I.  no  Species  mixed  with  a  notable 
proportion  of  VCQV\^  ferricalcites. 

Ferrie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FARROW  v. 
Ferrier  (fe-riiDi).     Also  5-7  Sc.  feryare,  fer- 
rear,  -iour,  8,  9  ferryer.     [f.  FERRY  v.  +  -ER1.] 

1.  =  FERRYMAN. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parvt  156/2  Feryare,  pormeus.  1513 
DOUGLAS  /Ends  vi.  v.  8  Thir  riueris  . .  kepit  war  By  ane 
Charon,  a  grislie  ferriar.  1605  STOW  Ann,  250  The 
ferrier  and  his  wife  deceesing,  left  the  same  ferrie  to 
their  daughter.  1752  J.  B.  MACCOLL  m  Scots  J\Tag~. 
Aug.  (1753)  400/1  He  met  Archibald  Macinish  ferrier.  1860 
All  Year  Round  No.  55.  119  The  ghosts,  .have,  .become. . 
ferriers.  1871  BROWNING  Balaitst.  (1881)  45  The  ferryer  of 
the  dead,  Charon  . .  Calls  me. 

2.  dial.  (See  quot.) 

1886  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Ferrier^  salt-mining  term  ;  one  who 
ferries  or  conveys  the  rock  salt  from  the  workings  to  the  shaft. 

Ferriferous  (feri-feras),  a.  [f.  L.  ferr-um  + 
-(I)PEKOUS.]  Producing  or  yielding  iron  ;  fen-ifer- 
OHS  rock,  a  rock  containing  iron  ore. 
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i8n  PINKERTON  PctriiL  I.  486  This  excellent  mineralogist 
suspects  [itj  to  be  ferriferous  carbonate  of  lime.  1871  Prvc, 
Ainer.  1  hil.Soc.  XII.  i37The  fireclay  under  the  ferriferous 
coal.  1883  A  nthropological  Jrni.  322  Black  heaps  are  more 
or  less  common  in  connection  with  certain  ferriferous  rocks. 

t  Ferri'fic,  a.  Obs.  [(.i,.  ferr-um  \mn  +  -fa-i<s 
making  :  see  -FIO.]  Iron-making  ;  iron-producing. 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2235  The  Ferrijick  (if  we  may  be 
allow'd  to  frame  such  a  word)  or  the  Iron-making  Principle. 
Hence  1753  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stifp. 

fFe'rrilite.    Min.    Obs.     [f.   L.  ferr-wn  + 

-(l)Lm.]    =  KoWLEY  RAG. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  200  Again  50  Silex  30  Argil  15 
Calx  5  Iron  should  I  imagine  give  wacken.  .and  if  the  calx 
be  eliminated,  and  in  its  place,  iron  substituted,  ferrilite  will 
result.  1804  WATT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIV.  281  note,  Mr. 
Kirwan  states  the  specific  gravity  of  rowley  rag,  which  he 
£a.\\sferrilitet  at  2.748. 

Perrite  (fe'wit).     [f.  "L.  ferr-um  iron  + -ITE.] 

1.  Min.  a.  '  A  name  proposed  by  Vogelsang  for 
the  amorphous  hydroxide  of  iron,  which  in  red  or 
yellow  particles  plays  an  important  part  in  many 
rocks,  and  whose  composition  is  as  yet  undeter- 
mined' (Dana  Min.  1875  App.  II.). 

1870  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  x.  167  Ferrite  is  amorphous 
red,  brown,  or  yellow  earthy  matter. 

b.  '  An  alteration  product  of  chrysolite  in  the 
doleryte  between  Gleniffar  and  Boyleston  near 
Glasgow,  Scotland'  (Dana  Min.  (1892)  455). 

2.  Chem,  A  combination  of  ferric  oxide  with  a 
metallic  oxide  more  basic  than  itself,  as  barium 

ferrite,  Ba  Fe2  O4  ;  calcium  ferrite,  Ca  Fe2  O4 ; 
copper  ferrite,  Cn  Fe2  O4,  etc.  (Muir  in  Watts' 
Diet.  Chem.  1889  II.  547). 

FerrivoroilS  (ferrvoras),  a.  nonce-iud.  [f.  L. 
ferr-um  iron  +  -{i)vor-us  +  -ous.]  Feeding  on  iron. 

1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  cxxviii,  This  poor  creature  was  really 
femvorous. 

Ferro-  (fero). 

1.  Used  as  combining  form  of  L.  ferntm  iron, 
chiefly  Min.  in  the  names  of  species  containing 
iron,  as  ferro-calcite,  a  variety  of  calcite  which 
contains  carbonate   of  iron   and   turns  brown  on 
exposure  (Dana   1868)  ;    ferro-cobaltine,  ferro- 
cobaltite,  compounds  of  iron  and  cobalt ;  f  ferro- 
colnmbite,  a  synonym  of  tantalite,  colnmbtc  and 
tantalic  acid  being  mistaken  for  each  other  (Shepard 
1844)  ;     ferromagne  tic    a.,    ferromagnetism, 
ferromanganese,  see  quots. ;   ferrotellnrite,  a 
tellurite   of  iron   formed    as    microscopic   yellow 
crystals  on  quartz  ;  ferro-tunffsten,  iron  contain- 
ing a  certain  percentage  of  tungsten. 

1868  DANA  Min.  678  Ferrocalcite.  Ibid.  72  Ferrocotaltite. 
1844  SHEPARD  Min.  154  Ferrocolumbite.  1872-5  CLIFFORD 
Lect.  (1879)  I.  24^1  Faraday  gives  reasons  for  believing  that 
all  bodies  are  either  ferromagnetic  or  diamagnetic.  1881 
MAXWELL  Electr.  fy  Magn.  II.  46  When  the  magnetiza- 
tion is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  magnetic  force . . 
the  substance  is  called  Paramagnetic,  Ferromagnetic,  or 
more  simply  Magnetic.  1850  W.  GREGORY  Lett.  Aniin. 
RIagtiet.  Pref.  15  Heat,  light,  electricity,  and  ferro-mag- 
netism.  Ibid.  Pref.  16,  I  understand  by  Ferro-magnetism 
almost  the  sarr.e  as  Dr.  Faraday  does  by  Para-magnetism; 
and  I  use  the  term  in  contradistinction  to  Vital  or  Animal 
Magnetism.  1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  352/1  The  richer 
manganeisens  (containing  15  per  cent,  and  upward  of  man- 
ganese), -the  term  *  ferro-manganese '  being  applied  to  these 
products.  1877  Amcr.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  XIV.  424  Ferro- 
lellurite,  a  crystalline  coating  on  quartz.  1881  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIII.  352/1  Biermann  of  Hanover  has  prepared  ferro- 
tungsten  containing  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  of  tungsten  and 
a  few  parts  per  cent,  of  manganese. 

2.  Client.  Originally  used  with  the  general  sense 
'  containing  iron  ' ;  but  now  applied  to  designate 
'ferrous'as  opposed  to  'ferric'  compounds  of  iron  : 
cf.  FEKRI-.     •)•  Ferrocy  anate  —  Ferrocyanide  (the 
distinction  in  quot.  1810-26  belongs  to  an  obsolete 
theory  of  the  structure  of  acids  and  salts).    Perro- 
cyaniiy  dric  or  ferrocya'nic  acid,  a  tetrabasic 
acid,  H,  Fe  Cy2,  forming  a  white  crystalline  powder. 
Ferrocyanide,  a  salt  of  ferrocyanhydric  acid,  as 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  popularly  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash.      Ferrocya-nogen,   the    hypothetical 
radical  Fe  Cy2  supposed  to  exist  in  ferrocyanides. 
f  Ferropnrssiate   =   Ferrocyanide.       t  Terro- 
pru-ssic  acid  =  Ferrocyanhydric  acid. 

1810-26  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  (1826)  I.  461  The  salt  called 
triple  prussiate  (ferro-cyanate)  of  baryta.  1819  CHILDREN 
Chem.  Anal.  327  Ferrocyanic  Acid\  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Porrett  for  the  first  correct  ideas  of  this  acid.  1810-26 
HENRY  Elem.  Cheat.  (1826)  I.  463  The  compound  obtained 
is,  therefore,  no  longer  a  prussiate  or  ferro-cyanate,  but  a 
/erro-cyanide.  1843  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  51  This  is 
washed  with  an  acid,  which  then  gives  with  ferro-cyanide 
of  potassium,  the  Prussian  blue  precipitate.  1869  ROSCOE 
Elem.  Chem.  377  By  acting  with  potassium  amalgam  on  an 
aqueous  solution  the  ferricyanide  is  converted  into  ferro- 
cyanide. 1850  DAUBENY  Atom.  Th.  vii.  (ed.  2)  215  Cy  i  + 
iron  i  forms  ferrocyanogen.  1876  MELDOLA  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
V.  555/1  The  group  FeCyfl  is  regarded  as  an  acid  radicle 
(ferrocyanogen),  and  a  large  number  of  its  salts  (ferro- 
cyanides) are  known. 

FerTOSO-  (fer<J«'sa),  Chem.,  combining  form  of 
mod.L.  ferrosus  FEKROUS.  Only  in  ferroso-ferric 
oxide  (see  quotsl. 


FERRULE. 

1853  R.  HUNT  Man.  Photography  55  That  peculiar  inter- 
mediate oxide  to  which  the  name  of  I'crrost>-Jt:r>iL  has  l,cen 
given  by  Berzelius.  1870  J.  T.  SPRA^UE  in  En$.  Klcch. 
ii  Mar.  621/3  A  natural  substance,  Kerrosofemc  Oxide 
FesOt ..  known  as  the  loadstone. 

Ferrotype  (fe-nftaip).    [f.  FERRO-  +  TYPE  ] 

1.  '  A  term  applied  by  Mr.   Robeit  Hunt,  the 
discoverer,  to  some  photographic  processes  in  which 
the  salts  of  iron  are  the  principal  agents '  (Ogilv.  . 

1844  R.  HUNT  in  nth  Rep.  Brit.  ASSM.  (1845)  11.  36  On 
the  Ferrotype,  and  the  Property  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  in 
developing  Photographic  Images.  1843  A  t/u-ii.enm  22  Feb. 
203  The  Energiatype,  or,  as  the  discoverer  now  names  the 
process,  the  Ferrotype. 

2.  A  process  by  which  positive  photographs  are 
taken  on  thin  iron  plates  ;  a  photograph  so  taken. 
Also  attrib.,  as  ferrotype  plate,  process. 

1879  G.  PRESCOTT  Sf.  'telephone  89  The  ferrotype  plate 
used  by  photographers.     1880  Times  5  Oct.  6/6  Ferrotypes 
. .  so  called  from  being  done  on  thin  iron  instead  of  glass. 
b.   = ferrotype  plate. 

1870  G.  PRESCOTT  Sf.  Telephone  274  Two  small  blocks  of 
wood.. one  perforated  for  the  mouth-piece  and  holding  a 
ferrotype. 

Hence  Fe'rrotyper,  one  who  takes  photographs 
by  the  ferrotype  process. 

Perrour :  see  FERRER. 

Ferrous  (fe-rss),  a.  Chem.  [f.  I,  ferr-um  iron 
+  -ous.]  A  term  applied  to  compounds  in  which 
iron  combines  as  a  divalent,  e.g.  ferrous  oxide, 
FeO,  also  called  iron  protoxide. 

<ri86s  G.  GORE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  199/2  Ferrous  sulphate 
(protosulphate  of  iron).  1873  J.  P.  COOKE  New  Chem.  173 
Ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates  . .  correspond  to  ferrous  and 
ferric  oxides.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  204  Iron  forms  with 
chlorine . .  Ferrous  chloride. 

Ferrnginate  (fera-dgine't),  v.  [f.  "L.ferrngin-, 
ferrfigo  •*-  -ATE  ;!.]  To  give  to  (anything)  the  colour 
or  properties  of  the  rust  of  iron.  Hence  Ferrvr- 
ginated  ///.  a.,  in  mod.  Diets. 

Ferrugineous  (ferwdji-nras),  a.  [f.  L.fer- 
rnginc-us  (f.  ferriigin-em  iron  rnst)  -f  -ous.]  = 
FERRUGINOUS  in  all  senses. 

1663  BULLOKAR,  Ferntgineous,  rusty,  of  an  iron  color. 
1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  xxviii.  350  It  [Loadstone]  is  a 
hard  Stone,  ferrugineous,  or  irony.  1691  RAY  Creation 
(1714)  87  Hence  they  [waters]  are  cold,  hot  . .  ferrugineous, 
etc.  i75oG.  HUGHES  Barbadocs  n.  55  Stones  . .  containing, 
by  their  dusky  ferrugineous  Colour,  probably  much  Iron. 
1859  FARRAR  J.  Home  108  Black  as  the  ferrugineous  ferry- 
boat of  Charon.  1882  Garden  I  Apr.  212/1  The  leaves  . .  are 
very  ferrugineous  beneath. 
Ferruginous  (fen7'd?in3s), a.  \i.\j.ferrfigin-, 

ferrfigd  iron  rust  (f.  ferrum  iron)  +  -ous.     Cf.  F. 

ferrugineux. 

The  use  i  b,  which  exists  also  in  Fr.,  is  due  to  the  word 
being  referred  directly  to  the  L.ferrum,  as  if  its  formation 
were  analogous  to  that  of  oleaginous,  etc.] 

1.  a.  Originally:  Of  or   pertaining    to,   of    the 
nature  of,  iron  rust ;  containing  iron  rust  (said  esp. 
of  mineral  springs,  earths,  etc.).     b.  Now  com- 
monly :  Of  the  nature  of  iron  as  a  chemical  ele- 
ment ;  containing  iron  as  a  constituent. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Bristol  m.  34  The  Water  thereof 
runneth  through  some  Mineral  of  Iron,  as  appeareth  by  the 
rusty  ferruginous  taste.  1684  BOYLE  Mineral  Waters  Wks. 
1772  IV.  798  Mineral  waters,  especially  ferruginous  ones. 
1792  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  290  Franche  Compt£  abounds 
with  red  ferruginous  loams.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3) 
II.  342  Ferruginous  prussiate  of  potash.  1816  W.  SMITH 
Strata  [dent.  12  Concreted  by  a  ferruginous  cement.  1834 
MRS.  SOMERVII.LE  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xxx.  (1849)  352  A  fer- 
ruginous body  acquires  polarity.  1871  15LACK1R  fiotir  P/mses 
i.  122  The  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle  near  ferruginous 
rocks.  1871  Daily  News  21  Sept.,  A  very  insignificant  fer- 
ruginous spring  was  the  only  one  they  came  across. 

2.  Resembling  iron-rust  in  colour  ;  reddish  brown. 
1656  81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Ferruginous,  .of  the  colour  of 

rusty  iron.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  I.  104  The  whole 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  ferruginous  color.  1789  MILLS 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  93  The  water  . .  tinges  the  sides  of 
a  ferruginous  hue.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  462  Root- 
stock  . .  clothed  with  broad  ferruginous  scales. 

b.  In  the  names  of  animals,  plants  or  minerals. 

1847  CRAIG,  Ferruginous  opal,  or  Jasper  opal.  1861  Miss 
PRATT  Flower  PI.  V.  95  Ferruginous  Sallow.  1876  SMILES 
Sc.  Natnr.  xv.  (ed.  4)  259  The  Ferruginous  . .  and  the  Eider 
duck  visit  the  lock  occasionally. 

Hence  Ferru'ginonsness. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Ferrular,  -ule,  var.  ff.  of  FERDLAR,  -ULE. 

Ferrule,  ferrel  (fe-rel),.r<$.  Forms:  svyrell, 
7-8  verrel,  -11(1,  7-9  ferrel,  -11,  (7  ferrell),  8-9 
ferule,  8-  ferrule,  [transformed  (as  if  dim.  of 
L.  ferrum}  from  the  older  verrel,  verril,  vyrelle, 
ad.  OF.  virelle,  virol  (Fr.  virole),  med.L.  mrola 
:— L.  viriola,  dim.  of  •virisv,  pi.  bracelets.] 

1.  A  ring  or  cap  of  metal  put  round  the  end  of 
a  stick,  tube,  etc.  to  strengthen  it,  or  prevent 
splitting  and  wearing. 

1611  COTGR.,  Cartibes  d'vn  monlinet,  the  ferrels,  or  bands 
of  yron  whereby  the  ends  of  a  windlesse  are  strengthened. 
1685  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2054/4  A  Joynt  Cane,  wrought  with  a 
Go 


The  upper  Orifice  had  a  Ferrel  . .  cemented  on  it  '7'S 
KERSEY,  Verrel  or  Verril,  a  little  Brass  or  Iron  ring,  at  the 
small  end  of  a  Cane,  or  Handle  of  a  Tool,  etc.  1794  W. 


FERRULE. 


and  Guidons  to  be  nine  feet  long  ispear  and  ferrel  included'. 
[So  in  1860  ;  the  word  is  not  used  in  recent  editions.] 

attrib.     1799  Spirit  Pub.  Journals  (1800)  III.  209  Taking 
especial  care  that  the  ferule  end  . .  be  sufficiently  dirty. 

2.  A  ring  or  band,  usually  either  giving  additional 
strength  or  holding  the  parts  of  anything  together. 

1632  SHERWOOD,  Verrill,  or  iron  band  for  a  woodden  toole, 
virolf.     1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  117.  4/2  Dropt  . .  a  Cane  . .     ' 
with  a  Silver  Ferril.     1726  DESAGUUERS  in  Phil,   Trans. 
XXXIV.  79,  I  hVd  a  Leaden  Pipe  . .  of  2  Inches  in  the 

Rnre.    hv  m**n.n<  nf  1    FVri-ple     nr  chnrt   ^UMvnnnlMtlnnJDSiua 
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Just  above  the  ferry  is  the  seat  of  Mr.  Ycrnoil.      1825  J. 
NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  II.  95  We  blow  .  .whtn  we  come  nigh 
the  taverns,  .or  post  offices,  or  ferries. 
3.  Provision   for   the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
~"  boat  from  one  shore  to  the  other. 


. 

fixed  in  the  great  End  of  a  thin  Brass  Ferule.  1773  Ibid. 
LX 1 1 1. 418,  I  cover  this  part  of  the  tube  with  a  brass  verrel. 
1832  BABBAGE  Scan.  Maim/,  i.  (ed.  3)  10  A  glazier's  ap- 
prentice, when  using  a  diamond  set  in  a  conical  ferrule. 

tKnf    74m  npw    If  inn      rtftn^l     /.Q_Qk    --     A     t._ 1 1     .1   :  .1. 


wo  screws. 

3.  (Steam-engine?)  '  A  bushing  for  expanding  the 
end  of  a  flue'  (Webster). 

4.  The  frame  of  a  slate.     1847-78  in  HALLIWELL. 
6.  Naut. 

1813  CKABB,  Ferrule,  a  small  iron  hook  fixed  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  yards,  boom,  etc. 

Ferrule,  ferrel  (fe-rsU.  ».  Also  5  vyreil,  7- 
ferrel(l,  8  ferril.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To  fit  or  fur- 
nish with  a  ferrule. 

1496  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Fishing  8  Thenne  vyreil  the  staffe 
at  bothe  endes  wyth  longe  hopis  of  yron.  1670  NARBOROUGH 
Jrnl  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  I.  (1694)  89  The  Staves.. were 
headed  and  ferrelled  with  Silver.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le 
Blonds  Gardening  196  Wooden  Pipes  . .  are  ferriled  and 
girdled  with  Iron.  1787  BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)  10  If  you 
ferrel  it  [the  rod],  observe  that  they  [pieces]  fit.  1870  THORN- 
BURY  Old  Stories  Re-told  247  To  ferrule  the  pikes. 

Fe'rruled  (fe-rald),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  2.] 
Provided  with  a  ferrule. 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  ix.  (1880)  3:8  A  spliced  rod  is 
very  little  heavier  than  a  ferruled  one  two  feet  shorter. 
1884  PallMallG.  23  Feb.  2/2  The  feruled  ends  of  dripping 
umbrellas.  1893  IVestm.  Gaz.  20  Mar.  8/3  Ferruled  tubes 
having  been  put  in,  she  [the  Vulcan  torpedo-depot-ship]  has 
now  realised  the  original  expectations. 

Ferruminate  (fe"n?min«it\  v.  Obs.  or  arch. 
[f.  L.  ferruminat-,  ppl.  stem  of  ferrumindre  to 
cement,  f.  ferrnmen  cement,  f.  ferrum  iron.] 
trans.  To  cement,  solder,  unite. 

1623  in  COCKF.RAM.  a  1641  Bp.  R.  MOUNTAGU  Acls^Mon. 
(1642)  28r  A  course  directly  tending  to  break  asunder  that 
which  he  intended  to  ferruminate  and  to  foment.  1650 
CHARLETON  Paradoxes  Prol.  23  The  Terrestrial!  Atomes 
re  nxed,  coagmentated,  and  ferruminated  into  a  solid  Con 
"etlon.-.  i«57  TOMLINSON  Rrnou's  Disp.  399«  The  Have 
[Boras]  is  best  for  ferruminating  gold 

fig.  1819  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Re,,,.  (,836)  II.  275  Other  pas- 
sages ferruminated  by  Jonson  from  Seneca's  tragedies. 

Ferrumination  (KtOmme^sn).  Obs.  or  arch 
[ad.  L.ferrilmindtum-em,  n.  of  action  f.  ferriimi- 
nare ;  see  prec.]  The  action  of  cementing-  together 
.  i6»  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (,653)  271  Ferrnmination 
'I>T  ,J°,ymng,,t.0gether  of  a  ^cture  in  one  and  the  same 
Metal .  by  a  Mineral  flux.  ,657  TOMLINSON  Rent's  Disp. 
124  It  helps  the  ferrummation  of  broken  bones 
fig.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  10, 1  mention  this  by  way 
of  elucidating  one  of  the  most  ordinary  processes  in  the 
ferrummation  of  these  centos. 

Ferrup  (fe-rop).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Used  in  ex- 
clamations ffto  a  ferrup,  what  the  ferrups 
(  =  ' what  the  deuce'),  by  the  ferrufis 

1679  DRYDEN  TV  *  O.  ,„.  ii,  J>M  u      and  van;sh      h 
are  corning  out :  What  a  ferrup,  will  you  play  when  the 
dance  is  done  1    c  ,860  STATON  Rays/r)  M'S,"««™  J 
Nay  by  the  ferrups.     ,865  M  iss  LAHEE  Betty  o'  ""psTale 
(1870)  20  Whoy,  what  the  ferrups  don  yo  myen » 

Perrur,  var.  of  FEKHER  Obs 

t  Fe-rrure.  Oh-'  [a.  Fr.  ferrure,  f.  ferrer 
to  shoe :  (horses)  :-L.  fcrrarc,  f.  fcrrum  iron.] 
Horse-shoeing,  farriery. 

1692-1732  in  COLES.    1775  ;„  ASH. 

t  Fe-rrurie.  Obs.  rare.  Also  ferrurye.  ff 
f'rrour,*  ERUER  +  -Y  3.]  =  FARRIERY. 

1601  F.  Tmffmtl*.  Ord.  Edw.  If  §  56  (1876)  42  A  vallf  f 
carnauer  that  hath  knoledge  in  marshaufy  & lerrurie 

Ferry  (fe-n),  tf.l  Forms  :  5  ferrye,  5-6  fery(e, 

«Jm  ?'  5~i  Tyu  Cf'the  Vb';  its  Reappearance 
seems  to  exclude  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  ON 

v?re  ±qUIVH  r"^/™'10"-  Cf'  Du'  veer-  MHG.' 
vert,  ver,  mod.G.fafire  m  same  sense.] 

1 1.  A  passage  or  crossing.  Obs. 
baiTei  ""  Cn>*  VIII>  x1'  I43  At  •*  FerI7  of  be  Hill 

2.  esp.  A  passage  or  place  where  boats  pass  over 
\er,  etc.  to  transport  passengers  and  goods. 

*S&  fSHSS  fisjsrifzs?.  <«» 


^iitueitts   nisi.    r.ng.    20  l\   lerry     \viis    psuunuucu    wnci*; 
London  Bridge  now  stands. 

Jiff-  1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Paiitph.  v.  32  We  have  all  of 
us  our  ferries  in  this  world. 

t  b.  =  FERRY-BOAT.  Obs, 


Ferries  and  other  Boats  in  the  River.     1798  R.  P.  Ttntt 
Wales  24  (MS.)  We  here  engaged  a  ferry  over  the  Wye. 

4.  Law.  The  right  of  ferrying  men  and  animals 
across  a  river,  etc.,  and  of  levying  toll  for  so  doing. 

1  r  - 


erry were  grante  at  ts  ay,  e  tat  accepts  such  Grant, 
is  bound  to  keep  a  Boat  for  the  Publick  Good.  1843 
MEESON  &  WELSBV  Exchequer  Reports  X.  161  The  defend- 
ants. .were  possessed  of  a  certain  ferry  across  .  .  the  River 
Mersey.  i86a  Law  Reports  XXXI.  Common  PI.  247  The 
plaintiffs  are  the  lessees  of  an  ancient  ferry. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Chiefly  attributive,  as 
ferry-boy,  -craft,  -place,  -pole,  -receipts,  -service, 
-warden,  -way. 

1812  EjcOHtfatr  21  Dec.  816/2  James  Dean,  a  *ferry-boy 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  1306  For  *fery  craft  na  fraucht  he 
thocht  to  crawe.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  156/2  *Fery  place. 

i££e    PL-DVO     71,"^*-.,  /,Q_^\   lit      ___    \1-     /-«__i~  _j    *   . 


. .  given  up  by  me  atate.  1091  fall  Mall  G.  23  Feb.  3  3 
It  ^proposed  to  build  a  pier  here,  and.  -to  establish  a  *Terry 
service.  1576  Act  18  Eliz.  c.  m  §  10  The  said  '  Ferry-warden. 
1884  Harpers  Mag.  Oct.  Soq/t  The  town  voted  to  discon- 
tinue the  *ferryway  and  the  ferry. 

b.  Special  comb.,  as  ferry-bridge  (see  quot.)  ; 
ferry-flat,  U.S.  a  flat  boat  used  for  crossing  (and 
sometimes  descending)  rivers  ;  ferry-house,  the 
residence  of  a  ferry-man,  also  attrib. ;  f  ferry-look 
(see  quot ) ;  ferry-louper,  one  who  has  crossed 
from  the  mainland,  Orkn. ;  ferry- master,  U.S. 
a  person  in  charge  of  a  ferry ;  also,  one  who 
collects  the  tolls  at  a  ferry  ( Cent.  Diet. '  ;  ferry-nab 
(see  quot.)  ;  ferry- rail  way  (see  quot.).  Also 
FERRY-BOAT,  FERRY-MAN. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  * Ferry-hridgc,  a  form  of  ferry, 
boat  in  which  the  railway-train  moves  on  to  the  elevated 
deck,  is  transported  across  the  water  and  then  lands  upon 
the  other  side.  i8>8  FLINT  Mississippi  Valley  I.  230  The 

ferry  flat  is  a  scow-boat.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xxi 
1  here  was  a  light  in  the  'ferry-house  window  1862  H 
MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  \\.  329  A  ferryhouse  stretches 
out  ike  a  sickle  in  the  blue  sea.  1769  Dt  Foes  To,,r  Gt. 
tint.  1.  153  [The  keeper  of  this  ferry  has  the  right]  to 
dredge  for  Oysters  within  the  compass  of  his  *Ferry-look 
WJioC^e^.tentls  ' '  fo  Fath°ms,  on  each  Side  of  the  Castle. 
1868  L>.  GORRIE  Snmm.  $  tt'in!.  Orkneys  iv.  143  This  mis- 
guided man  was  a  'ferry-louper.  1883  All  Year  Round™ 
May  465  Shouts  [came]  for  a  boat,  as  if  from  the  'ferry-nab 
or  point,  on  the  other  side.  1847  KNIGHT  Diet.  Htek  ' 

ferry-railway,  one  whose  track  is  on  the  bottom  of  the 
watercourse  and  whose  carriage  has  an  elevated  deck  which 
supports  the  train. 

t FeTiy.  rf.2  Cookery.  Obs.  [Etymology  un- 
known ;  OF.  had  '  pain  fere",  explained  by  Godef 
as  'bread  for  a  festival']  More  fully,  Cainile 
ferry ;  A  kind  of  spiced  drink  made  with  wine  and 
eggs.  Also  app.  some  kind  of  sauce. 

?CI390  Form  Cury  xli.  27  Cawdel  ferrv.  Take  floer  of 
Payndemayn  and  gode  wyne,  etc.  c  1475  .\oble  Kk.  Cool.-ry 
(1882)  32  Cawdclle  ferry.  Tak  clene  yolk=  of  egge  welle 
betene,  etc.  1504  in  Leland  Collect.  VI.  21  Carpe  In  ferry 

Ferry  (fe-ri),  v.  Forms:  i  ferian,  feris  e)an, 
2-3  ferien,  4-5  fery,  fere,  6  ferrie,  6-  ferry 
Also  3-4  veriefu,  (5  veryen).  [OE.  ferian  = 
OHG.  feren,  ON.  ferja,  Goth,  farjan  :-OTent. 
*farjan,  f.far-o'" :  see  FARE  si.] 

•f  i.  irons.  To  carry,  convey,  transport,  take  from 
one  place  to  another.  Obs. 

aiooo£/<.^io8(Gr.)Heht..wi?enda.ba;tehati3e  tVeo  him 
beforan  ferian.     '•TV,,.,  r — i.   *5-.._      Y  -•-,     ^  . ilc 


.....;      ae    reo      m 
c  1  175  Lamb.  Horn.  ,  ,  ,  5if  he  3eher  god,  e 
u-H,     VUneike'    CIMS  LAY'  '°559  He  ue'rde  fog,6  i  "S 
fsfi  ?      b    ^"!f  !,"•    "J    -t1300  S"""  S!"s  4"  '"  E.  E.  P. 
862)  l  19  Pe  fend  him  deriib  .  and  is  soul  to  helle  he  feriib 

•        B    I  " 


by 


E.  Allit.  f.  a.   1790  pe  kyng  . .  wat 
'  -'eryeu  out  bi  be  fete.    1583  STUBBES  Anat  Abits 
,iuu*)  82  We.  .ferrie  it  to  the  deuil. 

2.  esp.  To  transport  or  convey  over  water  (now 
only  over  a  stream,  canal,  etc.,  formerly  also  over 
the  sea)  in  a  boat  or  ship,  etc.  Often  to  ferry 
(a  person,  etc.)  over  or  across. 

hen  e"Cf5  fl**    "  Ioo°  Kia''l"  xv."j  (Gr. "MCC  .  .""mere- 
T  omt**k  '   t.0?'*    i  r^  ferrienge  cure  horses  . .  from 

case  ^houftr^g  o^r^t^^^hing  SS 


FEES. 

v  .to  tlie   iMrgenian.     1609  HKVWOOD  Biit.    Troy  v,  xi.  6 

Charon  is  tyr'tl.   \\ith  ferring  soules  to  hell.     ITOI  Loiui. 

Gaz.    No.  3722/2   Before  night  almost  half  of  then 
'•    ferried  over.     1784  COWPER  Task  II.    38  They  themselves 
!    once  ferried  o'er  the  wave  . .  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 

1822  HAZLITT  Tali/e-t.  II.  iii.  45  A  girl  who  had  ferried  me 
;    over  the  Severn.     1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  IV.  i.  15  He 

was  ferried  to  the  French  bank. 
absol.  1457  Nottingham  Kec.  1 1.  365  Peid  to  Tomas  Smyth, 

for  fereyng  v.  days  at  y°  Bryges.     1843  MARRYAT  Af.  Violet 
\    xliv,  The  owner  of  a  ferry . .  ferries  only  when  he  ch<  >- 

b.  To  work  (a  boat,  etc. )  across  or  over. 

1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Viand's  Stn'pivreck  92  The  rotten 
canoe,  that  he  had  however  contrived  to  ferry  over.  1854 
J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855)  II.  xv.  281  He  promised 
a  napoleon  to  every  boat  which  was  ferried  across. 

c.  Of  a  vessel :  To  serve  as  a  ferry-boat  over. 
1871  W.  F.   BUTLER    Great   Lone   Land   iv.    (1875     55 

A  steamer  ferries  the  broad  swift-running  stream. 

3.  intr.  for  reft.  To  convey  oneself,  go  ;  now 
only,  to  pass  over  water  in  a  boat  or  by  a  ferry. 
Of  a  boat :  To  pass  to  and  fro. 

a  toco  Byrhtnotk  (79  (Gr.)  fxt  min  sawul  to  be  siSian 
mote,  .mid  friSe  ferian.  c  1380  WYCUF  A'erm.  Sel.  Wks.  II. 
178  Crist  seide  to  hem  verie  we  over  be  water,  f  1450  LONE- 
LICH  Grail  \.  176  In  to  here  schippe  forto  take  him,  forto 
veryen  ouer  that  lake.  1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  30 
She  sayling  to  Styx,  thow  ferriest  ouer  to  Phlegeton.  1600 
HOLLAND  Lray  v.  i.  11609)  '383  note,  They  that  would  goe 
to  it,  used  to  ferry  over  in  small  punts  or  whirries.  1630  R. 
Johnson's  Kingd.  Sf  Coitimw.  631  Upon  these  waters  doe 
ferry  nftie  thousand  Boats ..  to  serve  the  use  of  the  Citie. 
1787  BURNS  I'erse,  When  death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er] 
1833  LAMB  Eliet  (1860)  267  It  irks  me  to  think  that..thou 
shouldst  ferry  over  . .  in  crazy  Stygian  wherry.  1836  T 
HOOK  G.  Carney  III.  333,  I  intended  to  remain  until  the 
weather  cleared  before  I  ferried  back.  1887  L.  OUPHANT 
Episodes  72,  I  ferried  across  it. 

tt>-  jig-   To  ferry  over ;  to  pass  over,  pretermit. 
'477  J-  PASTON  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  787  III.  175,  I  may 
not  wryght  longe,  wherffor  I  fiery  over  all  thyngs  tyll  I  may 
awayte  on  you  my  selff. 

Ferryable  (fe-riiabl),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 
Of  a  water :  That  may  be  crossed  in  a  ferry-boat. 

1888  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  242  A  place  . .  on  the  Indus, 
where  it  is  fordable  or  ferryable^ 

Fe-rry-boat.  [f.  FERRY  sl>.  +  BOAT.]  A  boat 
used  for  conveying  passengers,  etc.  across  a  fern-. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parti.  156/2  Feryboot,  portemia.  1458 
Nottingham  Rec.  II.  220,  vs.  viijrf.  receptis  de  proficms  de 
ferybotes  de  tempore.  1580  BARET  Ah:  B.  895  A  ferry 
boate  to  cary  ouer  horses.  1644  EVELYN  Mem.  (1819)  1. 123 
1  he  Tiber. .  I  crossed  in  a  ferry-boate.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy 
round  World  (iSio)  322  One  large  float  with  sides  to  it,  like 
a  punt  or  ferry  boat.  1811  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp. 
VII.  418,  I  shall  pay  the  proprietor  of  the  ferryboats  any 
reasonable  sum  for  the  time.  1858  W.  ELLIS  Visits  Mada- 
gascar viii.  215  A  windlass  for  the  large  ferry-boat, 

Ferrying  (fe-ri,in\  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FERRY  v.  + 
-ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FERRY  ;  an  instance 
of  the  same.  Also  attrib.,  as  ferry  ing-fee ,  station. 

1873  A.  W.  WARD  tr.  Curtiiis'  Hist.  Greece  I.  n.  ii.  3u 
The  '  Panili '  lived  by  . .  ferrying  . .  and  fishing.  1879  J. 
IODHUNTER  A Iccstis  47  Methought  I  waited.  .For  Charon's 
dismal  ferrying.  1887  PallMallG.  8  Mar.  4/2  The.  .fisher- 
folk  . .  would  practically  be  deprived  of  the  ferrying-fees 
between  the  steamers  and  the  grotto.  1873  A.  W.  WARD 
tr.  Ciirtins'  Hist.  Greece  I.  n.  i.  271  A  mere  ferrying  station. 

Ferrying  (fe-ri,ig),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  ferries. 

a  1683  OI.DHAM  Pott.  Wks.  (1686)  55  Ferrying  Cowls 
Religious  Pilgrims  bore,  O'er  waves  without  the  help  of 
Sail,  or  Oar. 

Fe-rryman.  [f  FERRY  sb.  4  MAN.]  One  who 
keeps  or  looks  after  a  ferry. 

1464  Mann.  «,  Honseh.  Exp.  162  [I]  payd  to  the  fern-- 
manes wyfie.  .xij.  d.  iS59/l//rr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Clarence  xxxiv. 
As  wise  as  Goose  the  fery  man.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  134 
Charon  grim  Fern-man,  these  streames  doth  guard  1753 
HASWAY  Trav.(i76v  I.  n.  xii.  55  The  ferry-man  began  " 
be  insolent.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Tale  of  Tynt  i.  i  He 
was  a  pretty  ferryman  to  let  a  passenger  stand  calling  for 
his  boat.  1878  B.  TAVLOR  Devkalion  i.  iv.  35  The  ancient 
ferryman  of  Hades. 

attrib.  1801  M.  G.  LEWIS  in  Tales  o/Wond.  I.  No.  i.  7 
I  he  ferryman-fiend. 

t  Fers.  Chess.  Obs.  Also  5  tiers,  6  ferse, 
7  feers.  [a.  OF.  fierce,  fierche,  ferge  (in  med.L. 
fercia,  farzid),  ad.  (ultimately)  Pers.  ^>\. 


Arab,  ^j^j  frzdn,  alsoj^j  fen.    The  Pers.  word 

means  '  wise  man  ',  '  counsellor '.] 

1.  The  piece  now  known  as  the  queen. 

CI3*9  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  654  She  stal  on  me 
and  took  my  fers  And  whan  I  saw  my  fers  aweye  Alas  ! 
I  couthe  no  lenger  pleye.  a  1347  SURREY  in  TottelCs  Misc. 
(Arb.)  21  And  when  your  ferse  is  had,  And  all  your  warre  is 
done.  1663-76  BULLOKAR,  Fers,  the  Queen  at  Chess-play. 

2.  A  pawn  which  has  passed  to  the  eighth  square 
(see  quot.). 

1474  CAXTON  Ckesse  iv.  vii.  (1860)  Liv,  He  may  not 
goo  on  neyther  side  til  he  hath  been  in  the  fardest  ligne  of 
theschequer,  &  that  he  hath  taken  the  nature  of  the 
draughtes  of  the  quene  ;  &  than  he  is  a  fiers. 

3.  The  ferses  twelve :  according  to  Prof.  Skeat, 
all  the  men  exc.  the  king  (the  bishops,  knights,  and 
rooks,  being  counted  as  one  each). 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blantiche  723  Thogh  ye  had  lost 
the  ferses  twelve.  [1671  SKINNER,  Fers,  Feers,  Feerses,  men 
at  Chess.  i69*-i73»  m  COLES.  ] 

Fers,  obs.  f.  FARCE  v.,  FIERCE  a..  FURZE,  VERSE. 


FERSE. 

f  Perse,  v*  Obst  Forms :  i  feorsian,  fyrsian, 
3  fersien,  flrsin,  fursen,  Orm.  ferrsenn.  [OE. 

feorsian,  fyrsian,  i.feory  FAR.]  trans.  To  remove, 
put  at  a  distance ;  hence,  to  forsake ;  with  refl. 
pron.  as  obj.  to  withdraw,  go  away. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Lamb.)  lxxii[i].  27  (Toller)  Da  3e  fyrsiap  hi^ 
fram  3e.  c  laoo  Tritt.  ColL  Horn.  205.  Fersien  hit  fro  him 
swo  bat  he  it  nabbe.  c  xaoo  ORMIN  19663  Nohht  ne  birrb  be 
ferrsenn  be  Ne  flen  fra  }?e^m  off  tune,  a  1225  Ancr,  R.  76 
He  furseo  him  awei  urommard  ure  stefne.  a  1225  Juliana 
16  Ne  schal  me  firsm  him  from  nowSer  deouel  ne  mon. 

Fersie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  P'ARCY. 

1598  D.  FERGUSSON  Scot.  Prov.  (1785!  12  Fire  is  good  for 
the  fersie.  a  1605  MONTCOMERIE  Flyting  iv.  Pohvart  305 
The  fersie,  the  falling-euill,  that  fels  manie  freikes. 

Ferte,  var.  of  FART  sb.  2. 

1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Scriblita,  a  delicate  meate  of 
paste  stuffed  and  wounded  like  a  rope  :  a  ferte  of  Portugal!. 

tFe-rtee.  Obs-1    [a.  Of.  Jkrtj-Pr.  firtat, 

fertat :— L.  feritat-em,  f.  ferns  .fierce.]     Fierceness. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  664  Firumbras  \>e  hebene  kyng  was 
a  man  of  gret  fertee. 

Fe'rter,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ME.  fertre  shrine :  see 
FERETORY.]  trans.  To  put  in  a  shrine,  enshrine. 

c  13*5  Metr.  Horn.  143  He  . .  bar  thir  bannes  menskelye 
And  fertered  thaim  at  a  nunrye.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  6995  And  bare  he  fertird  paim  [banes]  in  hy. 

Fertn,  obs.  form  of  FOURTH. 

Ferther,  obs.  form  of  FURTHER. 

t  Fe'rtilage.  Obs.  [f.  FERTILE  +  -AGE.]  The 
action  or  process  of  fertilizing. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  viii.  15  Fertilage 
consists  in  the  enriching  of  the  Soyle.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  m.  333/2  Fertilage  is  an  enriching  of  Soil. 

Fertile  (fS'itil,  -tail),**.  Forms:  f-6  fertyl(e, 
-yll,  7-8  fertil(l,  (6  fartyll,  6-7  firtile,  -ill,  7 
furtill,  fertle\  5-  fertile,  [a.  OF.  fertil  (Fr. 
fertile  =  Vr.fertir},  ad.  'L.fertilis,  i.ferre  to  bear.] 

1.  Bearing  or  producing  in  abundance ;  fruitful, 
prolific.     Const,  of,  in,  rarely  f  to.     a.  lit.  of  the 
soil,  a  district  or  region,  rarely  of  animals. 

c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  $  Lim.  Mon.  iii,  Dwellyn  thai  in 
on  the  most  fertile  reaume  of  the  worlde.  1484  CAXTON 
j&sop  v.  viii,  This  yere  shalle  be  the  . .  moost  fertyle  of  alle 
maner  of  corne.  1581  SIDNEY  Apot.  Poet rie(A.TQ.)  62  The 
firtilest  ground  must  bee  manured.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Vir- 

finia  in.  xi.  87  The  ground  was  . .  exceeding  furtill.     1785 
ARAB  FIELDING  Ophelia  II.  ix,  A  soil.  .not.  .fertile  of  any 
thing  but  weeds.     1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in  Wilds  i.  3 
The  plains  . .  are  fertile  in  native  plants.     1853  C.  BRONTE 
Villette  xv,  These  September  suns  shone . .  on  fertile  plains. 
b.  transf.  andyf^. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  n.  iv.  68  It  [Probane,  Ceylon]  is 
moche  plenteuous  of  gold  and  syluer  and  moche  fertyle  of 
other  tnynges.  1603  DRAYTON  Odes  ii.  43  That  Spray  to 
fame  so  fertle,  The  Louer-crowning  Mirtle.  1730  A.  GORDON 
Mafefs  Amfihith.  23  Augustus  ..being  of  a  fertile  and 
jovial  Disposition.  1791  Gent  I.  Mag.  26/2  The  offspring  of 
his  fertile  imagination,  1819  T.  JEFFERSON  Autobiog.  Wks. 
1859  I.  121  He  was.. fertile  in  resources.  1848  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  216  One  family,  singularly  fertile  of  great  men. 
1869  FREEMAN  Norin.  Conq.  (1876)  m.  xiv.  335  England 
was.  .a  land  fertile  in  warriors. 

2.  Causing  or  tending  to  promote  fertility. 

*597  BP.  HALL  Sat.  i,  ii,  The  coole  streame  that  tooke  his 
endles  name,  From  out  the  fertile  hoofe  of  winged  steed. 
1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  ii.  in.  248  The  Brise  . .  most 
pleasant  and  fertile.  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  i.  71  Lay 
Pigeons  dung . .  (or  the  like  stuffe,  that  is  very  hot,  and  fertill) 
to  the  roots.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  485 
They  thank  the  spring-flood  for  its  fertile  slime. 
fig-  *$&&  SHAKS.  2  Hen,  ft^t  iv.  iii.  131  With  . .  good  store 
of  Fertile  Sherris. 

1 3.  Copiously  produced,  abundant.   Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  Twel,  N.  i.  v.  274  Ol.  How  does  he  loue  me  7 
Via.  With  adorations,  fertill  teares.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix. 
801  Shall.,  the  fertil  burden  ease  Of  thy  full  branches. 

4.  Comb,  fertile-fresh  a.,  having  luxuriant 
foliage;  fertile-headed  a.,  (a)  many  headed; 
(b]  rich  in  expedients. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  72  Greene  let  it  be,  More 
fertile-fresh  then  all  the  Field  to  see.  163*  MASSINGER  & 
FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  i.  i,  Cerberus . .  loud  and  fertile-headed. 
1754  J.SHEBBEARE^/rt/ri';«tf«>'(i766)  1. 230 The  fertile-headed 
Woman,  .whipt  a  ten-peck  Bag  over  her  Gallant's  Head. 

Hence  f  Pe'rtile  v.  Obs.—  1  ^FERTILIZE  v. ; 
Pe-rtilely  adv. ;  Fe-rtiieness  rare- FERTILITY. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  155  Who  ..  could  not  but 
fertilly  requite  his  fathers  fatherly  education.  1581  —  Apol. 
Poetrie  (Arb.)  19  The  fertilnes  of  the  Italian  wit.  1613 
MARKHAM  Eng.  Husb,  n.  i.  v.  (1635)  27  According  to  the 
fertilenesse  of  the  soyle  in  which  they  grow.  1627-47 
FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  Ixxxi.  252  He  that  hopes  too  much 
shall  coozen  himself  at  last ;  especially  if  his  industry  goes 
not  along  to  fertile  it.  1661-6  WOOD  City  of  Oxford  (Oxf. 
Hist.  Soc.)  I.  395  The  meedes  adjoyning  are  fertilly  soyled. 

t  FeTtilent,  a.  Sc.  Obs~l  [f.  prec.  after 
analogy  of  opulent, pestilent.]  Abundant,  plentiful. 

'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  553  Paljeonis  . .  Ouhilk 
furnetst  war  rycht  riche  and  fertilent,  With  gold  and  siluer. 

t  Fertilitate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  next,  after  debilitate] 
trans.  To  render  fertile,  fertilize. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1638)  103  A  sweet  rivolet 
playes  . .  through  the  Towne,  fertilitating  the  . .  Gardens. 
1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxviii.  led.  2)  151  A  Cock 
will  in  one  day  fertilitate  the  whole,  .cluster  of  egges. 

Hence  f  Ferti'litating///.  a. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.  vii.  352  From  whence 
..wee  cannot  inferre  a  fertilitating  [frinted  fertiliating; 
corrected  in  ed.  1658]  condition  or  property  of  fecundation. 
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Fertility  CfaitHTti).  Forms;  5  fertylyte,  6-R 
fertilitie,  -illity(e,  (fortylite),  6-  fertility,  [a. 
Yt.ftrtititj,  ad.  i,.fertilitat-em,  i.fertilis  FERTILE.] 
The  quality  of  being  fertile ;  fecundity,  fruitful- 
ness,  productiveness,  a.  lit.  of  the  soil,  a  region, 
etc. ;  also  of  plants  and  animals. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxv.  92  The  troienne  folke  multy. 
plied,  .in  grete  quantite.  .for  the  fertylyte  of  the  grounde. 
1538  STARKEY  England  \.  i.  12  Maruelous  culture  and 
Fortylite.  c  1610-15  Women  Saints  (1886)  180  The  first 
fruite  of  our  mothers  fertilitie.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv. 
xxvi,  Thy  waste  More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility. 
1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  (1873)  75  The  fertility  of  this 
clover  absolutely  depends  on  bees  visiting  the  flowers. 
b.  transf. 


1615  G.  SANDYS  Tray.  103  Such  iarres  proceeded  from  their 
fertility  of  Gods,  differing  in  each  seuerall  Jurisdiction. 
1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  Let.  to  Sir  R.  Howard,  The 
quickness  of  the  Imagination  is  seen  in  the  invention ;  the 
fertility  in  the  Fancy.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler^®.  75  F  4, 
I  found  some  . .  fertility  of  fancy.  i8oa  PLAYFAIR  Illustr. 
Hutton.  Th.  495  All  the  fertility  of  his  invention.  1848 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  637  Halifax  ..  in  fertility  of 
thought ..  had  no  rival.  1878  Bosw,  SMITH  Carthage  136 
Himilco.  .was  a  man.  .of  fertility  of  resource. 
C,  //.  Productive  powers. 

1616-7  LD.  FALKLAND  in  Abp.  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686)  379 
A  general . .  valluation  of  the  different  Fertilities.  1708 
SWIFT  Sacram.  Test.  Wks.  (1778)  IV.  210  The  fertilities  of 
the  soil.  1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  xii.  (1876)  164  Ground- 
rent,  .is  a  payment  made  for  a  particular  site  because  it  has 
certain  conveniences,  productive  powers,  or  . .  fertilities, 
which  another  site,  .would  not  possess. 

Fertilizable  (foutibi-zab'l),  a.  Also  -isable. 
[f.  FERTILIZE  + -ABLE.  Cf.  V.fertilisable.]  a.  Of 
land,  etc. :  Capable  of  being  fertilized,  b.  Of  the 
female,  or  an  ovum:  Susceptible  of  impregnation. 

183*  R.  MUDIE  Bot.  Annual  140  The  ovary  is  the.  .im- 
portant part  of  the  fertilizable  organ.  1877  HUXLEY  A  nat. 
Itiv.  Anim.  vii.  446  The  perfect  fertilisable  female.  1880 
BURTON  Reign  Q.  Anne  III.  xviii.  197  Unfertile  but  fertil- 
isable clay. 

Fertilization  (fautilsiz^Jsn).  Also  -isation. 
[n.  of  action  f.  as  prec.  +  -ATION  ;  cf.  F.  fertilisa- 
tion^ The  action  or  process  of  rendering  fertile. 

1863  J.  G.  MURPHY  Comtn.  Gen.  xii.  n  The  two  sides  of 
the  Nile,  its  fertilization  by  a  natural  cause. 
b.  spec.  Biol.  Fecundation  ;  see  FEBTILIZE  2. 

1857  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  III.  223  The  fertilization 
of  the  date-palms.  1862  DARWIN  Fertil.  Orchids  \.  33  These 
species,  .require  the  aid  of  insects  for  their  fertilization.  1882 
VINES  Sachs'  Bot.  525  The  first  manifest  result  of  fertilisation 
in  the  oospore  is  the  division  of  its  nucleus. 

Hence  Fe  rtiliza'tional  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
fertilization. 

1888  T.  T.  GULICK  in  Linn.  Soc.  Jrnl,  XX.  233, 1  venture 
to  call  this  principle  Fertilizational  Segregation. 

Fertilize  (iautilaiz),  z>.    [f.  FERTILE  +  -JZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  fertile  ;  to  enrich  (the  soil). 
1648  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  i.  xi.  §  i.  128  Our  earth 

needs  no  rain  to  fall  upon  it.  .to  fertilize  it.  1760  DERRICK 
Lett.  (1767)  I.  97  He.  .fertilised  bogs,  and  cultivated  barren 
sands.  1860  MOTLEY Netherl.  (1868)  I.  i.  8  Three  great  rivers 
which  had  fertilized  happier  portions  of  Europe. 
b.  gen.  To  render  productive,  lit.  and_^. 
1828  MACKINTOSH  .$>.  Ho.^Comm.  2  May  Wks.  1846  III. 
487  The  members  of  the  Legislature  . .  attempted  to  exclude 
all  the  industry,  .of  other  countries  from  flowing  in  to  enrich 
and  fertilise  their  shores.  1866  LIDDON  Bampt.  Lect,  v. 
(1875)  225  Intense  religious  conviction  fertilizes  intellect. 
1868  PEARD  Water-Farm,  ii.  n  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
fertilise  the  vast  majority  of  our  streams? 

2.  Biol.  To  make  (an  ovum,  an  oospore,  a  female 
individual  or  organ)  fruitful  by  the  introduction  of 
the  male  element ;  to  fecundate. 

Chiefly  Bot. ;  in  Zoology  common  with  reference  to  ova, 
but  otherwise  rare. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  (1873^  70,  T  have  not  found 
a  single  terrestrial  animal  which  can  fertilize  itself.  1861 
DELAMER  FL  Card.  145  If  . .  the  Moss  Rose  . .  is  fertilized 
with  Rosa  Gallica,  interesting  hybrids  are  the  result.  1879 
LUBBOCK  Sci.  Lect.  \.  8  It  is  a  great  advantage  ..  that  the 
flower  should  be  fertilised  by  pollen  from  a  different  stock. 

Hence  Fe*rtilized  ///.  a.  Fe-rtilieing  vbl,sb.y 
also  attrib.  Fe'rtilizing  ///.  a. 

1651  R.  CHILD  in  Hartlib's  Legacy  (1655)  34  In  other 
places  they  Have  a  like  fertilizing  fatnesse.  1655  In  Hartlib's 
Legacy  193  A  rich  earth  for  Compost  worth  twenty  shillings 
a  load  at  the  least  for  the  fertilizing  of  land.  1807  CRABBE 
Par.  Reg*  in.  275  Fertilizing  showers.  1849  J.  F.  W. 
JOHNSTON  Exper.  Agric.  vii.  118  Gypsum  has  a  remarkably 
fertilising  effect  when  applied  to  certain  crops  on  certain 
soils.  1868  PEARD  Water-Farm,  v.  54  A  tiny  fish  creeps 
from  each  fertilised  egg.  1884  Athenxutn  12  Jan.  49/3  The 
author  attributes  the  supply  of  fertilizing  mud  in  Egypt  to 
the  White  Nile. 

Fertilizer  (faMtibizwX    [f.  prec. +  -ER!.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  fertilizes  (land). 

a  1661  FULI.KR  ll'flrthies,  Kent  n.  (1662)  57  Saint-foime,  or 
Holy-hay  . .  being  found  to  be  a  great  Fertilizer  of  Barren- 
ground.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  377  The  agency  of 
snow  as  a  fertilizer.  1815  W.  TAVLOR  in  Monthly  Mag. 
XXXVIII.  500  The  torrent,  now  the  fertilizer,  now  the 
ravager  of  districts.  1872  SPURGKON  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixv. 
ii  The  march  of  Jehovah,  the  Fertiliser,  may  be  traced  by 
the  abundance  which  he  creates. 
b.  said  esp.  of  manures. 

1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  61  Nitrate 
of  potash  ..  when  employed  as  a  fertilizer,  is  generally  sown 
by  hand. 

attrib.  1893  Act  56  <$•  57  Viet.  c.  56  (title}  The  Fertilisers 
and  Feeding  Stuff's  Act. 


FERVENCE. 

2*  An  agent  of  fertilization  in  plants. 

1844  DARWIN  in  Life  ff  Lett.  (1887)  II.  30  Flies  are  good 
fertilizers.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  I  si.  Life  473  Suitable 
fertilisers  and  oilier  favourable  conditions. 

Fertlet,  obs.  var.  of  FIRLOT. 
Ferula  i/eT'/fla).     [a.  L.  ferula  giant  fennel,  a 
rod.] 

1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  plants  ;  the  giant  fennel. 
nptTBEVUAJ&rAi.  DeP.  R,  xvn.  Ixxi.  (1495)  645  Ferula  is 

an  nerbe.  1361  TURNER  Herbal  ir.  i  b,  The  nature  of  Ferula 
is  the  sorest  enemie  that  can  be  to  Lampreys.  1693  SIR 
T.  P.  BLOUNT  Nat.  Hist.  465  Vossius  ..  affirms  them  to  be 
Arborescent  Ferula's.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Loud.  Disp. 
(1818)  175  This  species  of  ferula  is  a  native  of. .  Persia.  1868 
MRS.  H.  L.  EVANS  Wint.  in  Algeria  25  The  beautiful 
feathery  leaf  of  the  ferula. 

2.  From  the  use  of  the  fennel-stalk  in  Roman 
times  :  A  cane,  rod,  or  other  instalment  of  punish- 
ment, esp.  a  flat  piece  of  wood  (see  FERULE  2  qnot. 
1825) ;  fig.  school  discipline. 

1580  NORTH  Plutarch(  1676) 612  Many.. do  put  forth  their 
hands  to  be  stricken,  .with  the  ferula.  1612  BRINSLEY  Lud. 
Lit.  xix,  (1627)  215,  I  have  laboured  and  striven  by  ferula, 
and  all  meanes  of  severity.  1712  E.  COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  123 
We  . .  had  Ferula's  made  to  punish  Swearing.  1840  P. 
Parley's  Ann.  316  They  had  never  known  the  infliction  of 
chastisement  from  either  cane  or  ferula.  1851  CARLVLE 
Sterling  i.  iv.  (1872)  27  His  ever-changing  course  ..  which 
was  passed  so  noraadically  under  ferulas  of  various  colour. 

3.  Surg.  A  long  splint. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  444.     1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex, 
Ferulaceous  (ftr'wl^'jas),  a.   [f.L.feru/dce-us 
(f.  ferul-a  giant  fennel)  +  -oi?s  :  see  -ACEODS  ]    Re- 
sembling the  ferula  ;  having  a  stalk  like  a  ferula. 

1657  Phys.  Diet.,  Ferulaccous*  like  the  herb  ferula.  1691 
RAY  Creation  i.  (1602)  194  These  [Fountain)  Trees  are  of 
the  Ferulaceous  kind.  1755  PORTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX. 
253  The  asa  fcetida  is  drawn  from  a  ferulaceous  plant. 

Ferula-ic,  fe'rulic,  a.  Chem.  [f.  FERULA 
+  -ic.]  In  Perul(a]ic  acid:  see  quot. 

1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  598  The  resin  [Assafoetidal . . con- 
tains ferulaic  acid,  CioHioO*,  which  forms  iridescent  prisms. 
1879  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  3rd  Suppl.,  Ferulic  acid. 

T  Fe'rolar.  Ohs.  Also  7  ferrular,  feriler, 
-iiler.  [ad.  L.  ferular-is  of  or  belonging  to  the 
giant  fennel.]  =  FERULA  2. 

1594  O.  B.  Quest.  Profitable  Concerning:  K  iv  a,  A  Feruler 
to  admonish  them  with.  1600  ABP.  ABBOT  Exp.  Jonah  364 
The  wicked  are  the  worse  when  they  are  under  the  ferular. 
1644  MILTON  Areop.  20  What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man. . 
if  we  have  only  scapt  the  ferular,  to  come  under  the  fescu  of 
an  Imprimatur?  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  312/1  The 
Ferrular  is  an  Instrument  used  by  School- Masters  to  correct 
their  Scholars.  1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1775  in  ASH. 

Ferule  (fe-ri«l),  sb.  Also  6  ferrall  6-7  ferul(l. 
[ad.  'L.  ferul-a  \  see  FERULA.] 

1.  =  FERULA  i.     Also  a  plant  or  stalk  of  it. 

ci4zo  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  1049  Take  ferules  eke  or  saly 
twigges  take.  1589  FLEMING  Bucol.  Virg.  x.  30  Syluanus 
.  .came.  .Shaking  his  flooring  feruls.  1620  BRINSLEY  Virg. 
Eclog.  95  The  ferule  is  a.  .big  herbe  like  vnto  fennel  giant. 

2.  =  FERULA  2. 

1599  BP.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  i.  169  My  rimes  relish  of  the  ferule 
still.  1636  B.  JONSON  Discov,  (1641)  115  From  the  rodde,  or 
ferule,  I  would  have  them  free.  01656  BP.  HALL  Rem. 
Wks.  (1660)304  Whilst  he  was  under  the  ferule.  1825  HONE 
Every-dayBk,  I.  967  The  ferule  . .  was  a  sort  of  flat  ruler, 
widened  at  the  inflicting  end  into  a  shape  resembling  a  pear 
. .  with  a  . .  hole  in  the  middle,  to  raise  blisters.  1850  W. 
IRVING  Goldsmith  \.  23  He  resumed  the  ferule.  1875  FARRAR 
Seekers  i.  ii.  24  To  learn  at  the  point  of  the  ferule — trash. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  "\ ferule-rod  \  f  ferule - 
fingered  a.,  whose  fingers  are  liable  to  the  ferule. 

igaS  Impeachm.  Wolsey  192  in  Furnivall  Ball.  I.  358  Be 
ware  of  the  Ferrall  Rodde  !  1620  BP.  HALL  Hon.  Mar. 
Clergy  127  Those  ancient  ferule-fingred  Boy-Popes. 

Ferule,  var  of  FERRULE  sb.  and  v. 

Ferule  (fe'ri«l),  v.  Also  6  ferrule,  [f.  prec.] 
trans.  To  beat,  strike,  with  a  ferule. 

1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  24, 1  shoulde.  .bee  Femiled 
for  my  faulte.  x8«  CHANNING  in  Salt  Thorcan  (1800)  26 
So  he  did.  .by  feruling  six  of  his  pupils.  1878  MRS.  STOWE 
Poganuc  P.  xiv.  121  To  ferule,  .disorderly  scholars. 

Feruler,  var.  of  FEBULAB. 

t  Fe'rvefy,  ?>•  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  fervefacere, 
f.  fervere  to  boil ;  see  -FY.]  trans.  To  make 
boiling  hot.  Hence  Fe'rvefied ///.  a. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoiter1  s  Bk,  Physicke  27/2  Cause  then 
your  Armes.  .with  a  fervefyede  clothe  to  be.  .rubbed.  Ibid. 
65/2  Take  a  Horseshoe,  and  fervefye  the  same.  1657 
TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  159*  To  fervefy  or  decoct. 

t  F6'rV6HC6.  Obs.  Also  5  farvence,  vervens. 
[a.  QY.fervence,  as  if  ad.  L.  ^ferventia^  i.  fervent- 
em  :  see  FERVENT  and  -ENCE.] 

1.  Boiling  or  glowing  heat.     Also,  Violent  ebul- 
lition, fermentation. 

14..  LYDG.  Temple  of  G las  356  For  Jxiu^e  I  brenne  with 
feruence  and  with  hete,  Wi^-in  myn  hert  I  mot  complein  of 
cold.  <f  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  XL  441  Of  fynest  must  in 
oon  metrete  Or  it  be  atte  the  state  of  his  fervence.  X43«~5o 
tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  1 .  429  An  holy  welle,  whiche  is  of  so  grete 
feruence  that  hit  castethe  owte  thynges  caste  in  to  hit. 
(11634  CHAPMAN  Revenge  for  Honour  Plays  1873  III.  333 
Rays  lascivious  . .  ingender  by  too  piercing  fervence  in- 
temperate . .  heats. 

2.  fig.  Warmth  of  the  emotions,  intensity  of  feel- 
ing or  desire,  fervency. 

(1430  LVDG.  Black  Knt.  xxx,  If  that  any  now  be  in  this 
place,  That  fele  in  love  brenning  of  fervence  . .  Lat  him  of 
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routh  lay  to  audience.  ^1485  Digby  Myst.(i%%v}m.  1093 
pey  woll  with  veruens  of  love  me  seke.  a  1529  SKELTON 
Pr.  to  H.  Ghost  i  O  firy  feruence,  inflamed  with  all  grace. 
a  1538  HEN.  VIII  Let.  to  A.  Boleyn  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc. 
(1793)  147,  I  think  . .  my  fervence  of  love  causeth  it.  1591 
Troitb.  Kaigiie  K.  jfohti  II.  (1611)  84  Zeale  ..  Spurs  them 
on  with  feruence  to  this  shrine. 

Fervency  (fauvensi).  Also  5  farvence,  6-7 
fervencie.  [f.  as  prec. :  see  -ENCY.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fervent ;  glowing 
or  burning  heat,  intensity  of  heat.     Now  rare. 

1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad  VI.  185  Flames  of  deadly  fervency 
flew  from  her  breath  and  eyes.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Pise.  Eel. 
i,  2  About  his  head  a  rocky  canopie  . .  Rebutting  Phcebus 
parching  fervencie.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  III.  x.  214 
It  is  the  soft  star  which . .  preserves  an  indomitable  fervency, 
t  b.  Of  cold  :  Intensity,  severity.  Obs. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xiv.  693  The  fervency  Of  that  sharp 
night  would  kill  me. 

2.  fig.  '  Heat  of  mind ',  intensity  of  feeling  or 
desire,  warmth  of  devotion,  zeal,  ardour,  eagerness; 
t  an  instance  of  the  same. 

1554  KNOX  Faythf.  Adnioa.  Dvjb,  Peter  in  a  feruencie 
first  ^left  his  bote.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  6  They 
continued  their  new  navigation,  with  greater  fervencie. 
1672-5  COMBER  Comp.  Temple  (1702)  368  The  Motives  that 
ought  to  excite  our  Fervency.  1734  WATTS  Relig.  Juv. 
(1789)  216  He  drew  some  practical  inferences  . .  with  some 
degree  of  fervency.  1824  SOUTHEY  Bk.  of  Ch.  (1841)  173 
The  prayer  which  was  preferred  with  increased  fervency  at 
a  martyr's  grave.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  xv,  She  would 
never  have  known  the  fervency  of  your  love. 

Fervent  (fauvent),  a.  Forms  :  4-6  feruente, 
vervente,  (5  ferfent,  furvaunte,  6  farveute, 
fervant),  4-  fervent,  [a.  F.  fervent,  ad.  L.  fer- 
vent- :m,fervens,  pr.  pple.  of  fervere  to  boil,  glow.] 
1.  Hot,  burning,  glowing,  boiling. 
a  1400-50.  llexander-£i\  Flawmes  feruent  as  fyre.  1:1400 
Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  311  In  bis  caas  we  mowen  use  hoot 
fervent  oile.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  t,  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.) 
p.  Ixix,  The  Sunne  is  not  fervent.  1572  J.  JONES  Bathes  of 
Bath  n.  10  Actuall  fyre,  working  upon  the  water  itself  cannot 
put  into  it  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  then  the  degree  of  fervent 
heate.  1611  BIBLE  2  Pet.  iii.  10  The  Elements  shall  melt  with 
feruent  heat.  1704  J.  PITTS  Ace.  Mahometans  56,  I  have  seen 
many,  .to  work  all  day.  -in  the  most  fervent  Harvest  time. 
1849  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connect.  Phys.  Sc.  xxvii.  300  The 
short  but  fervent  summers  at  the  polar  regions.  1874  S.  Cox 
Pilgr.  Ps.  vii.  147  A  fervent  waste  in  which  it  is  lost. 
fig.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  119/2  Let  them  all..lerne 
that  god  deliteth  to  se  the  feruent  hete  of  y°  hartis  deuocion 
boile  out  by  y"  body. 

t  b.  In  mediaeval  pharmacy,  of  drugs  :  =  HOT. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  Ixxvii.  (1495)908  Some 
thynges  that  drawyth  laxeth  also  and  be  feruent  as.  Scs- 
monea.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  II.  xxx.  187  The  common 
Camomill-.is  not  so  fervent  as  the  Romaine  Camomill,  but 
more  pleasant. 

t  c.  Of  cold  :  Intense,  severe.  Obs. 
1448  R.  Fox  Chron.  (Camden)  1 16  Hit  was  a  fervent  coolde 
weder.  1473  WARKW.  Chron.  (Camdenl  3  Ther  was  one 
fervent  froste  thrugh  Englande.  1535  STEWART  Cron  Scot 
''•337  The  fervent  frost  so  bitter  wes.  1634  HARINCTON 
Satemcs  Regim.  182  A  fervent  cold  Countrey. 

2.  Of   persons,    their   passions,   dispositions,   or 

actions:  Ardent,  intensely  earnest.     From  ijth  c. 

almost  exclusively  with  reference  to  love  or  hatred, 

zeal,  devotion  or  aspiration. 

CMOO  Destr.  Troy  2154  Than  was  Priam  ..  more  feruent 

138  Th°"  ""— > —  c c -----     f       ".^   "  .'     '  .(r°62) 

byddy 

fervent  love  amonge  yot 

(i573)  25  b,  We  of  this  Church  who  haue   bene  feruenter 

xxx.  yeare_s_  ago  than  we  be  at  this  day.      159,   SPENSER 


---  .. _ _ ...j.     »7o8— 74  I    \-I* 

_,2)  II.  215  It  proves  the  glow  of  his  kindness 

the  ferventer.      ^56  MRS.   BROWNING  Aur.   Leigh  I.  9. 
Many  fervent  souls  strike  rhyme  on  rhyme. 

b.  Of  conflict,  uproar,  formerly  also  of  pestilence 
a  wild  beast,  etc. :  Hot,  fierce,  raging.  Now  rare 
.  1465  MARG.  PASTON  in  Lett.  No.  523  II.  226  The  pestylens 

!5vT  v"ve«  w';,-I?orwych  th?'  [etc-1-   '««  FAB™  a™. 

iv.  K™.  46  Whiche  persecucion  ..  was  so  sharpe  &  feruent 

WK    '  T1;      IS,S?   RoB'NSON   "••   Core's   Utop.  (Arb)  ilo 
When  the  battel  ,s.  .most  fierce  and  fervent, 


tPe-rvent,  v.   Ofo.-o    [f.       c]    , 
utter  fervently.     Hence  Fervented  ///.  a. 

a  1626  W.  SCLATER  Serin.  Exter.  (1658)68  Their  fcr 
vented  supplication  to  have  life  proroguea 

Fervently  (fauventli),  adv.    [f.  FERVENT  a  + 
-LY.J     In  a  fervent  manner. 
1 1.  Burningly,  intensely,  severely.   Obs 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxliii.  293  He  myeht  not  wel 
endure  no  whyle  so  feruently  he  was  take     i«6,  Hoi .  vmTJL 
and"s       f0"1-  "7  a'  He  that  hath  th?  jaundls  so  fervently 

2  With  warmth  of  feeling;  ardently,  earnestly 
hotly,  passionately.  Now  rare  exc.  in  expreSons 
of  love,  desire,  prayer,  etc. 

^^T^^.^st^^^  ££ 


II.  27  The  king,  .pursued  them  more  fervently  then  circum- 
spectly. 1611  BIBLE  Col.  iv.  12  Alwaies  labouring  feruently 
for  you  in  praiers.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  III.  94  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  then  renewed  her  proposal  and  very  fervently 
recommended  it.  1794  SULLIVAN  yiew  Nat.  I.  9  Most 
fervently  do  I  love  my  God,  my  king.  1825  T.  JEFFERSON 
Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  83,  I  had  fervently  pressed  the 
Treasury  board  to  replenish  this  particular  deposit.  1848 
C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  (1873)  3,  I  wished  fervently  he  might 
not  discover  my  hiding-place.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist. 
(1875)  III.  xviii.  31  Henry,  .was  fervently  orthodox. 

Ferventness  (fa-Jventnes).  Now  rare.  [f. 
FERVENT  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  fervent. 

1.  Boiling,  burning,  or  glowing  heat;  =  FERVOUK  I. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth  De  P.  R.  x.  ix.  (1495)  379  Smalle 

assnes  . .  slakyth  . .  the  feruentnes  of  the  cole.  1533  ELYOT 
Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  73  a,  It  [melancholy]  may  not  be  so 
littell,  that  the  bloud  and  spirites  in  their  ferventnes,  be  as 
it  were  unbridlyd.  1586  BRIGHT Mejanch. xxvii.  153  Although 
it  [water]  be  note,  yet  inferiour  in  degree  to  the  heate  of 
feruentnes.  1600  F.  WALKER  Sp.  Mandeville  46  b,  The 
great  feruentnes  of  the  hot  starres. 

2.  Ardour,    eagerness,    vigour,    zeal ;    also    an 
instance  of  the  same  ;   =  FERVOUR  2. 

£1430  Wyclifs  Num.  xxv.  11  [MS.  S],  Y  my  silf  schulde 
not  do  awai  the  sones  of  Israel  in  my  greet  hete  [feruentnesse 
of  veniaunce].  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  133 
Whyche  wil  not  be  wele  ..  stered  for  the  feruentnesse  of  the 
same  tempest.  1528  TINUALE  Parab.  Mammon  Wks.  I.  84 
Christ  here  teacheth  Simon  by  the  ferventness  of  love.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  (1632)  581  The  Archbishops 
feruentness  in  using  such  eager  perswasions.  1631  Celestina 
in.  40  His  . .  ferventnesse  of  affection  is  sufficient  to  marre 
him.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Ferventness. 

Fervescent  ifajve-sent),  a.  [ad.  L.  fervescent- 
em,  pr.  pple.  oifervesccre,  inceptive  verb  f.  fervere 
to  be  hot.]  Growing  hot. 

1683  SALMON  Doron  Ned.  i.  162  Fixing  the  fervescent  and 

corrosive  Humors.     1730-6  in  BAILEY  .folio).    1775  in  Ash. 

Fervid  (fS'Jvid),  a.    Also  1  fervide.     [ad.  L. 

fervid-us  burning,  vehement,  {.fervere  to  glow.] 

1.  Burning,  glowing,  hot.  Now  poet,  or  rhetorical. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  6/2  Let  it  stand 

a  day  or  two  in  som  fervide  place.    1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v. 

301  The  mounted  Sun  Shot  down  direct  his  fervid  Raies. 

1718  POPE  Iliad  xvi.  939  Sol  had  driven  His  fervid  orb 

through  half  the  vault  of  heaven.    I794SULLIVAN  VieviNat. 

II.  55  The  more  fervid  the  lightning,  the  more  animated 

they  appear.     1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  62  His 


transf.  1865  SWINBURNE  Poems  f,  Ball.,  H endecasyllatles 
5  Flame  as  fierce  as  the  fervid  eyes  of  lions.  1871  M.  COLLINS 
Mrq.  %  Merck.  II.  iii.  61  The  Christmas  night  had  been 
fervid  ..There  had  been  a  dinner. 

2.  fig.  Glowing,  intensely  impassioned. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  Fervid,  fierce,  vehement,  a  1717 
"R.NELL  Happy  Man  16  The  fervid  wishes,  holy  fires, 
Which  thus  a  melted  heart  refine.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P. 
Wks.  1816  X.  122  He  is  warm  rather  than  fervid  1828 
CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  I.  211  Of  Burns's  fervid  affection 
we  have  spoken  already.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxvii, 
It  is  your  . .  fervid  imagination,  which  throws  you  into  a 
glow  of  genius  and  excitement.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
lv;  335  The  fervid  loyalty  with  which  Charles  had  been 
welcomed  back  to  Dover.  1872  BLACKIE  Lays  Highl  155 
Without  the  call  of  fervid  preacher. 

Hence  Fervi'dity  [  +  -ITY]  :  a.  Intense  heat.  b. 
Passion,  zeal  (J.).  PeTvidly  adv.,  in  a  fervid 
manner;  earnestly.  Fe'rvidness,  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  fervid. 

1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Led.  Serm.  vi.  188  A  kind  of  injury 
done  to  him  by  the  fervidness  of  St.  Peter.  1727  BAILEY 
io\.\\,Fen>idity.  1775  ASH,  Fervidity,  heat.  1847  CRAIG, 
fervidly,  very  hotly,  with  glowing  warmth.  1872  GEO 
ELIOT  Middlem.  i,  A  young  lady,  .knelt  down,  .by  the  side 
of  a  sick  labourer  and  prayed  fervidly. 

Pervol,  cbs.  form  of  FEARFUL. 

t  Fe'rvorous,  a.    Obs.     Also    7   -erous.     [f. 

next  +  -ous.]     Full  of  fervour ;  ardent,  warm. 

1602  T.  FITZHERBERT  Apol.  36 b,  As.  .feruerous  in  the  loue 
of  God,  as  they  are . .  fyry  in  sensual  appetyt.  1658  SLINGSBY 
Diary  (18361  203  Faithful  and  fervorous  Professors  1660 
WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  i.  xv.  94  They  had  a  mind  to  cool 
the  fervorous  employment  of  the  Will. 

Fervour,  fervor  ,f5-Jv3j).  Also  6  fervoure 
7  ferver.  [ME.  fervor,  -our,  a.  OF.  fervor,  -our 
(mod.F.  ferveur)  =  Pr.  and  Sp.  fervor,  It.  fervore, 
ad.  'L.fervore-m,  {.  fervere  to  be  hot.  For  use  of 
fervour  or  fervor  see  FAVOUR.] 
1.  Glowing  condition,  intense  heat 
c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  „.  xxxiv,  They 
••Panten  soo  strongly  that  they  brast  into  bodily  feruouri 
nS'  M°8E,^<«* '•  Wks.  ,164/2  These  prayers  ..  of  his 
holje  Martirs,  in  the  feruoijre  of  theyr  torment.  1625 
PURCHAS  /  ilgrims  n.  13,7  A  number  of  Lamps  which 
yeelds  vnto  the  roome  an  immoderate  feruor.  1723  POPE 
Odyss  Xf  l84  So.me  Power  divine  . .  Sent  a  tall  stag  . .  To 
?!,„„„  I  erV°Ucr  "!  J  chrys;<>l  flood.  1794  MRS.  PIOZZI 
Zynon.  I.  207  Such  effects  follow  naturally  the  fervour  of 
African  chmate.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mob  viii.  7,  Those 
deserts  whose,  .fervors  scarce  allowed  A  bird  to  live.  1891 
32.  A  JwS:  '"  MMt"":"e  ArS«*  '«  May,  The  moon  wis 
als°  doubtless  in  a  condition  of  equal  fervour. 

t  D.  Of  water :  Boiling,  seething    Obs 
a  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  43  The  swellynge  [sea] 
yn  his  feruor  ..  leiftvp  hym-self.    ',656  tr.  Hobbes"  Ele,,. 
Phtlos.  (,839)  324  All  fervour  or  seething  is  not  caused  by 


1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause.  250  Fervor  of  thoght.  1382 
WYCLIF  John  ii.  17  The  feruour  of  loue  of  thin  hous  hath 
etun  me.  1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  363  b/i  She  . .  had  more 
feruour  of  deuocion.  1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  n.  liii.  ( 1638) 
160  A  veniall  sinne  . .  letteth  the  fervour  thereof  [charity] 
1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  I.  30  Such  fervour  is  as  well 
beseeming  fresh  souldiers  as  young  Fryers.  1732  LAW 
Serious  C.  xiv.  (ed.  2'  240  And  begin  to  know  what  Saints 
have  meant  by  fervours  of  devotion.  1830  D'IsRAEl.1  Chns.  I 
III.  ix.  196  The  fervour  of  loyalty  vied  with  the  pride  of 
magnificence.  1882  A.  W.  WARD  Dickens  iii.  50  A  fervour 
unique  even  in  the  history  of  American  enthusiasms. 

!"ery,  obs.  form  of  FARROW  v. 

1337  in  Liber  Plnscardensis  ix.  xxxvi,  Isal  ger  thi  sow 
fery  agayn  hir  wil. 

Feryage,  obs.  form  of  FERRIAGE. 

Fesande,  obs.  form  of  PHEASANT. 

Fesapo.  Logic.  A  mnemonic  word  representing 
the  fourth  mood  of  the  fourth  figure  of  syllogisms, 
in  which  the  major  premiss  is  a  universal  negative, 
the  minor  premiss  a  universal  affirmative,  and  the 
conclusion  a  partieular  negative ;  the  middle  term 
being  subject  of  the  major  and  predicate  of  the 
minor  premiss. 

1827  WHATELY  Logic  ii.  (ed.  2)  98  Fesapo.  1864  BOWEN 
Logic  vii.  200. 

Fesaun(t,  -awnt,  obs.  forms  of  PHEASANT. 

Fescennine  (fesenai^n),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
Fescennin-tts  pertaining  to  Fescennia  in  Etruria, 
famous  for  a  sort  of  jeering  dialogues  in  verse.] 

A.  adj.  esp.  in  Fescennine  verses.  Pertaining  to 
or  characteristic  of  Fescennia  ;  usually  in  a  bad 
sense,  licentious,  obscene,  scurrilous. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  443  Wanton  Fescennine  cere- 
monies,  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Underwoods  (1640)  243  We  . . 
dare  not  aske  our  wish  in  Language  fescennine.  1726 
AMHERST  Terra  Fil.  i.  (ed.  3)  i  A  merry  oration  in  the  fes- 
cennine manner.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxvi,  To  repeat  a 
certain  number  of  Fescennine  verses.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk. 
Poets  viii.  253  A  rude  Fescennine  license. 

t  B.  sb.  A  song  or  verses  of  a  licentious  or 
scurrilous  character.  Obs. 

1621-51  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  HI.  i.  i.  L  409  Menander.  .did 
.  .write  Fescennines,  Attellanes,  and  lascivious  songs  1660 
JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  11.  iii.  rule  5  5  i,  I  haue  seene 
parts  of  Virgil  changed  into  impure  fescennines. 

Fescue  (fc-ski«\  sb.  Forms:  4-6  festu(e,  (6 
-ew,  -ure,  -we,  7  -er),  6  fe(e)skew,  7  fes(t  kue,  8 
fescu,  8-9  fesque,  9  dial,  vester,  6-  fescue,  [a. 
GY.festu  (Fr.  fttu)  a  straw  :-popular  I..  *festu- 
cum  =  class.  I,,  festftca.  Cf.  Pr.  festuc  masc.,  fes- 
tuca,  festuga  fern.,  It./estufO  mnsc.,fcstuca  fern.] 

fl.  A  straw,  rush,  twig;  a  small  piece  of  straw, 
a  mote  in  the  eye  (with  ref.  to  Matt.  vii.  3). 
Hence,  a  thing  of  little  importance.  Obs. 

'377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  278  )>e  beem  lithe  in  ?owre 
eyghen,  And  be  festu  is  fallen  for  )oure  defaute,  In  alle 
manere  men.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  vii.  3  What  seest  thou 
a  festu.  or  a  litil  mote,  in  the  eije  of  thi  brother,  c  1440 
Promt.  Pan'.  163/1  Fyschelle  of  fyschew.or  festu,  festnca. 
1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  400  b/i  He  demaunded  hym  of  the 
festue  and  of  the  beme.  1592  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Safer.  54 
A  pretty  feate  for  amber,  to  iuggle  chaffe,  festues  or  the 
like  weighty  burdens.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i. 
720  Thin  strawes  and  fescues  small. 
2.  A  small  stick,  pin,  etc.  used  for  pointing  ont 

1...     1       ..  _      _1_;U !_._._.!__  » 


a  festue,  that  he  shall  not  say  but  he  saw  it.  1589  NASHE 
Martins  Months  Minde  7  Though  their  fescue  euen  then 
pointed  at  Capitall  letters.  i6»  Two  Noble  K.  n.  ii,  Ay, 
do  but  put  A  feskve  in  her  fist.  1714  GAY  What  d'ye  call 
it  i.  i.  8,  I  . .  Taught  him  his  Catechism,  the  Fescue  held. 
1762  FOOTE  Orator  \.  Wks.  1799  I.  197  The  fescues  and 
fasces,  which  have  been,  -consigned  to  one,  or  more  matron 
in  every  village.  1825  J.  JENNINGS  Dial.  W.  Eng.  Gloss.  81 
Veitcr . .  a  fescue.  1878  BROWNING  Pacchiarotto  19  Play 


WESTMRLD.  Otia 
.    ,„** rr- , rescue  shall  direct. 

1 8.  transf.  (nonce-uses.)  a.  The  shadow  on  a  sun- 
dial, b.  A  plectrum  for  use  with  the  harp  or  lyre. 

1607  W[ENTWORTH]  S[MITH]  Ptiritaine  iv.  47  The  feskewe 
of  the  Diall  is  vpon  the  Chrisse  crosse  of  Noone.  1616 
CHAPMAN  Homers  Hymn  to  Apollo  288  And  with  thy  golden 
fescue  play'dst  upon  Thy  hollow  harp. 

4.  More  fully  fescue-grass  :  A  genus  (Festuca}  of 
grasses.  Hard,  Sheep's,  Meadow  Fescue  :  transla- 
tions of  the  botanical  names  of  species,  F.  durius- 
cula,  ovina,  pratensis. 

1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Sot.  xiii.  138  Sheeps  fescue  is  a 
well  known  grass,  always  to  be  found  in  sheep  commons. 
Ibia.^  139  Meadow  Fescue,  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  cul- 
tivation, has  a  culm  for  two  feet  high.  1796  MORSE  Amer. 
Geog.  I.  187  Fesque  grass  (Festuco)  many  species.  1813 
SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem.  viii.  (.814)  362  Tall  fescue 
grass  stands  highest  1854  HOOKER  Himal.  Jrnls.  II.  xxiv. 
176  Short  sedges  and  fescue-grass.  1855  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric. 
863/2  s.  v.  Festuca,  The  hard  fescue.  1864  TENNYSON 
Aylmet's  F.  530  Sweeping  the  frothfly  from  the  fescue. 

t  Fescue,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  direct 
or  assist  in  reading  with  a  fescue. 

1641  MILTON  Animadv.  (1851)  201  Fescu'd  to  a  formal 
injunction  of  his  rote-lesson.  1714  MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees 
"•  ('733)  9  They,  .want  more  Fescuing  and  a  broader  Ex- 
planation.  a  1749  PHILIPS  Odes  (1807)  83  Fescu'd  now 
perhaps  in  spelling. 


PESE. 

Fese,  Fesels,  var.  of  FEEZE  v.    FASELS,  Obs. 
Fesician,  Fesike,  obs.  ff.  PHYSICIAN,  PHYSIC. 
Fesion,  obs.  form  of  PHEASANT. 
tTess.   Obs. 

1716  Lend.  Gas.  No.  5439/4  A  black  Mare.. With  a  Fess 
Tail,  lately  dock'd. 

Fesse7  (fes).  Her.  Also  6  fece.  [a.  OF. fesse 
:— L. fascia  band;  mod.F.  hasfasft  ad.  L.] 

1.  An  ordinary  formed  by  two  horizontal   linos 
drawn  across  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  usually 
containing  between   them  one  third  of  the  escut- 
cheon. 

1486  Bk.  Sf.  A  loans  Her.  b  ij,  All  the  bastardis  of  all  cot- 
armuris  shall  here  a  fesse.  c  1500  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acad.  (1869)  98 
Pales,  bendis,  feces  cheveronis.  ig6z  LEIGH  Armorie  113  b, 
The  fields  Argent,  a  Fesse,  Azure.  1688  K.  HOLME  Ar- 
moury i.  iii.  34/1  Fesse,  Gules.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  238 
Argent,  on  a  fess,  azure,  three  lozenges,  or.  1872  RUSKIN 
Eagle's  N.  §  235  The  Fesse,  a  horizontal  bar  across  the 
middle  of  the  shield,  represents  the  knight's  girdle. 

b.  In  fosse  (see  quot.  1889).  Party  per  fesse  \ 
(of  the  shield)  divided  by  a  horizontal  line  through 
the  middle. 

1572  BOSSICWELL  A  rnwrie  \\.  54  He  beareth  d'Argente,  flue 
Fusilles  in  Fesse  Gules.  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  12  Dec., 
A  Book  Expansed  in  Fesse.  1830  ROBSON  Brit.  Herald. 
1 1 1.  Gloss.,  Fcsseways  or  in  fesse.  1889  ELVIN  Diet.  Herald. 
60  In  /'Vjrji.',  a  term  to  express  the  position  of  charges  when 
they  occupy  the  position  assigned  to  that  ordinary. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.)  as  fesse-line ;  fesse-point, 
the  exact  centre  of  the  escutcheon  ;  f  fesse-target 
(see  quot.   1889).     Also  fesse- ways,  fesse-wise 
adv.  =  in  fesse  (see  FESSE  i  b). 

1775  ASH,  *Fesse  line,  the  line  that  constitutes  the  fesse. 
1562  LEIGH  Armorie  42  a,  The  *Fesse  poynt.  1864  BOUTELL 
Heraldry  Hist,  ff  Pop.  v.  23  The  heraldic  Cross . .  is  produced 
by  the  meeting  of  two  vertical  with  two  horizontal  lines, 
about  the  Fesse  point.  1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  206 
Adding  to  the  same  a  *fesse  Target,  or  scutcheon  of  pretence. 
1889  ELVIN  Diet.  Herald.  60  Fesse-Target,  an  old  term  for 
Escutcheon  of  Pretence.  1725  COATS  Diet.  Herald,  (ed.  2) 
144  *Fesse-ivays  or  in  Fesse  denotes  things  born  after  the 
Manner  of  a  Fesse.  1830  [see  i  b].  1775  ASH,  * Fesse-wise. 
1864  BOUTELL  Heraldry  Hist,  fy  Pop.  xxi.  §  n  (ed.  3)  369 
Two  buckles,  their  tongues  fesse-wise. 

Fesse  2.  Obs.  exc.  dial.     A  pale  blue  colour. 

1577-87  HARRISON  England  in.  viii,  The  floure  [of  the 
Saffron  Crocus]  beginneth  to  appeere  of  a  whitish  blew  fesse, 
or  skie  colour.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Fess  . .  a  light  blue 
colour.  Somerset. 

Fessel,  obs.  form  of  VESSEL. 

fPe'SSely,  a.  Her.  Obs.  [f.  FESSE  sb.  +  -LY*.] 
=  Party  per  fesse  ;  see  FESSE  i  b. 

1486  Bk.  St.AlbanS)  Her.  B  iij  b,  Fyesly  is  called  in  armys 
iij  manere  weys,./wy  bagy,  Jesy  target,  andfesy  generall. 
1889  ELVIN  Did.  Herald.  60  Fessely,  party  per  fesse. 

t  Fessey,  a.  Her.  Also  5  fesy.  [f.  FESSE  + 
-Y.]  Of  a  coat  of  arms :  Containing  a  fesse. 

1486  [see  FESSELY].  1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  180  This 
Scutcheon  following  is  also  a  fessey  Armes. 

Fessin,  Sc.  form  of  FASTEN  v. 

1552  ABP.  HAMILTOUN  Catech.  ^1884)  77  Samekil  is  the  lufe 
of  God  and  our  nychbour  fessinit  and  hnkit  togiddir. 

t  Fe'SSitude.  Obs.  rare~°.  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*fes$itt~id-d)  i.fessus  wearied.]  Weariness,  fatigue. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.     1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

tFe'SSive,  £.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.fess-us  wearied 
+  -IVE.J  Wearied,  fatigued. 

a  1774  FERGUSSON  Poetns,  Saturday's  Ex6. 136  So  we,  with 
fessive  joints  and  lingering  pace,  Moved  slowly  on. 

Fessoun,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FASHION. 

1508  DUNBAR  Twa  Mariit  Wemen  189  He  has  a  forme 
without  force  and  fessoun. 

Fest,  fest-,  obs.  ff.  FAST,  FAST-,  FEAST,  FIST. 

II  Festa  (fe-sta).  \lt.festa  \-~L.festa  (see  FEAST 
j£.)>]  A  feast,  festival,  holy  day;  also  attrib. 

1818  SHELLEY  Lett.  Pr.  Wks.  1888  II.  242  The  day  on 
which  I  visited  it,  was  festa.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  <5-  Bk.  vii. 
966  Sure  that  to-morrow  would  be  festa-day.  1886  RUSKIN 
Prteterita  I.  391  The  day  it  came  home  was  a  festa. 

Festal  (fe-stal),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  QY.  festal,  festel, 
f.  L.fest-uw  :  see  FEAST  and  -AL.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  feast  or  festivity. 

1479  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  414  The  festall  daie  of  Seynt 
M  ighell  Tharchangell.  1740  SOMERVILLE  Hobbinol  n.  (1749) 
139  Blind  British  Bards  ..  on  festal  Days  Shall  chant  this 
mournful  Tale.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  xi.  67  She  pre- 
sented herself  in  her  festal  dress.  1847  DE  QUINCEY  Sp.  Mil. 
Nun  viii.  (1853)  16  A  place,  .radiant  with  festal  pleasures. 

b.  Of  a  person :  Keeping  holiday.  Of  a  place  : 
Given  up  to  feasting  or  festivity. 

1798  SOTHEBY  tr.  Wie  land's  Oberon  (1826)  I.  15  At  Bour- 
deaux'  festal  town.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  vi.  xxviii,  From 
tents  of  revelry,  From  festal  bowers,  to  solitude  he  ran. 
1867  HAWTHORNE  OurOldHomez^  The  aspect  of  Greenwich 
park,  with  all  those  festal  people  wandering  through  it. 

2.  Befitting  a  feast ;  hence,  gay,  joyous. 

1749  CHESTERF.  Lett.  II.  ccxii.  311  No  warmth  of  festal 
mirth.  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Shaks.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
364  He  touches  nothing  that  does  not  borrow  health  and 
longevity  from  his  festal  style.  1858  DE  QUINCEY  Autobiog. 
Sk.  Wks.  I.  200  The  ball-room  wore  an  elegant  and  festal  air. 

1747  COLLINS  Passions  87  Amid  the  festal  sounding  shades. 
B.  sb.  A  feast,  festivity,  merry-making. 

1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  v.  Ivi,  Gore  Or  poison  none  this 
festal  did  pollute.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  H-  "•  "'• 
i-jo  Off  to  the  cheerful  festals  of  the  Sea  ! 
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Hence  Fe'stally  adv.^  in  a  festal  manner. 

1852  G.  W.  CURTIS  Wanderer  in  Syria  279  The  way  could 
not  have  been  more  festally  adorned.  1883  STEVENSON 
Silverado  Sg.  (1886)  5  The  chapel  bell,  .sounded  most  fes- 
tally that  sunny  Sunday. 

t  Fe'Stel.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  festylle.  [Lfest, 
var,  of  FAST  v.  -t  -EL.]  Something  that  makes  fast. 

a  1300  E.  K.  Psalter  cxlix.  8.  1483  Cath.  Angl,  128/2 
A  Yz.f>\.rf\Qtfirmatori!(iii. 

Festement,  obs.  form  of  VESTMENT. 

t  Fe'stenance,  festynens.    Obs.  Sc.    [f. 

FASTEN  v.  +  -ANCE.]     Confinement,  durance. 

1425  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  I  (1814)  IT.  11/2  The  schiref  sal  ger  . . 
kep  paim  in  festynance.  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  in.  (1822) 
225,  I  wil  kepe  him  in  festynens. 

Fester  (fe-stsi),  sb.  Forms :  4-6  festre,  feature, 
(5  festyre),  4-  fester,  [a.  OF.  festre  (for  the 
change  in  termination  from  -le  to  -re  cf.  Fr.  chapitre, 
tpitre :  see  CHAPITLE,  EPISTLE)  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  It. 
fatolai— 1... fistula  :  see  FISTULA.] 

1.  In  early  use  =  FISTULA  ;  subsequently,  a  rank- 
ling sore,  an  ulcer.  In  mod,  use :  '  A  superficial 
suppuration  resulting  from  irritation  of  the  skin ' 
(Quain  Diet.  Med.  1882). 

^  1300  Cursor  M.  11824  (Cott.)  pe  fester  thrild  his  bodi 
thurgh.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  lix.  (1495)  275 
To  the  Canker  and  Festure  [orig.  fistulam\  Ibid.  xvn.  xiv, 
Festre.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirttrg.  89  Festre.  .haj>  wi)>inne 
him  a  calose  hardnesse  al  aboute  as  it  were  a  goos  penne  or 
ellis  a  kane.  Ibid.  292  pis  hole  is  clepid  a  festre  of  J>e  ers. 
1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  xxv.  15  b,  The  pyles  or  Eme- 
rodes,  Fystles,  and  Festures.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  501  Sheeps  wool  . .  mingled  with  Hony  is  very  medi- 
cinable  for  old  sores  or  festers. 

fig.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  \\.  iij  Thus,  in  the  rankling 
festers  of  the  mind,  our  art  is.  .to  divert,  .the  pain. 

f  2.  A  cicatrice,  scar.  Obs. 

14..  Nont.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  708  Hec  cicatrise,  a  festyre. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  128/2  A  Fester,  cicatrix.  1541  R.  COP- 
LAND Galyeris  Terapeutyke  2  Hjb,  Yf  ye  wyl  bryng  y° 
vlcere  to  a  festre. 

3.  [from  the  vb.]  The  action  or  process  of  causing 
a  fester ;  =  FESTERING  vbl.  sb. 

1860  I.  TAYLOR  Ultimate  Civilization  117  Used  to  the 
fester  of  the  chain  upon  their  necks. 

Fester  (fe'stai),  v.  Forms :  5  fe(e)stryn, 
(feestern),  (5  festur,  feyster),  5-6  festyr,  (6 
feaster),  4-  fester,  [f.  prec.  sb.  ;  OF.  "hoAfestrir 
in  similar  senses.] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  wound  or  sore  :  To  become  a  fester, 
to  gather  or  generate  pus  or  matter,  to  ulcerate. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  92  So  festred  ben  his  woundis. 
1414  BRAMPTON  Penit.  Ps.  xxxv.  (Percy  Soc.)  18  My  woundes 
festryn  and  rotyn  with  inne.  1530  PALSGR.  548/2  Though 
this  wounde  be  closed  above,  yet  it  feastreth  byneth  and  is 
full  of  mater.  1635  R.  BOLTON  Com/.  Ajft.  Consc.  xvi.  315 
Draw  a  skinne  onely  over  the  spirituall  wound  whereby  it 
festers  and  rankles  underneath  more  dangerously.  1747 
WESLEY  Print.  Physic  (1762)  92  A  Prick  or  cut  that  festers. 
1862  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  V.  xliii.  205  The  wound  festered 
in  silence  and  concealment. 

b.  Of  poison,  an  imbedded  arrow,  a  disease : 
To  envenom  the  surrounding  parts  progressively  ; 
to  rankle.     Hence  fig.  of  resentment,  grief,  etc. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1860)  18  His  owne  poison  would 
haue  festered  in  his  owne  flesh,  a  1639  WOTTON  in  Reliq. 
(1651)  112  There  had  been  ancient  quarrels,  .which  might 
perhaps  lye  festering  in  his  breast.  1695  BLACKMORE  Pr. 
Arth.  in.  489  Th' Almighty's  Arrows  Fester  in  their  Heart. 
1781  J.  MOORE  View  Soc.  It.  (1790)  I.  xii.  132  A  strong  re- 
sentment - .  festered  in  the  breasts  of  some  individuals.  1869 
LECKY  Europ.  Mor.  II.  v.  301  An  appalling  amount  of  moral 
evil  is  festering  uncontrolled.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
(1876)  IV.  xviii.  119  The  troubles  of  Saxony,  .if  they  had  not 

Sit  broken  forth,  were  already  festering  in  silence.     1874 
REEttS/wrt  Hist.  iii.  §6. 145  Fever  or  plague.. festered  in 
the  wretched  hovels. 

c.  To  fester  into  :   lo  become  or  pass  into  by 
festering,  lit.  andyf^. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  xi.  49  But  kytte  not  to  nygh,  lest 
thai,  .feestern  into  a  wounde.  1777  BURKE  Let.  Stieriffs  of 
Bristol  Wks.  III.  141  Smitten  pride  smarting  from  its 
wounds,  festers  into  new  rancour.  1790  —  Fr.  Rev.  212, 
I  must  bear  with  infirmities  until  they  fester  into  crimes. 

2.  To  putrefy,  rot;    to    become   pestiferous  or 
loathsome  by  corruption. 

1540  TAVERNER  Epist.  Ester  dayet  Postil^  The  leven  of 
malice  roted  &  festred  in  us.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  iii. 
28  These  fields  :  where  (wretches)  their  poore  bodies  Must 
lye  and  fester,  c  1600  —  Sonn.  xciv,  Lillies  that  fester 
smell  far  worse  then  weedes.  1628  PRYNNE  Cens.  Cozens  70 
Their  sickly  Soules  fester,  rot  and  pine  away,  c  iSao  S. 
ROGERS  Italy,  Lake  of  Geneva  33  Ere  long  to  die  . .  And 
fester  with  the  vilest.  1883  Century  Mag.  June  218/1  The 
slimy  old  moat  that  once  festered  under  the  palisade  wall. 

3.  trans.  To  cause  festering  in  (lit.  and  Jig?)  \  to 
allow  (malice)  to  rankle. 

1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  47  All  which  humors  are  by  so 
much  the  more  easier  to  be  purged,  by  how  much  the  lesse 
they  haue  festred  the  sinewes.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's 
Rev.  i.  i,  I  . .  festred  rankling  malice  in  my  breast.  1697 
CONGREVE  Mourn.  Bridem.v'i,  Remorseless  chains,  .festring 
thy  limbs  With  rankling  rust.  1706  ESTCOURT  Fair  Examp. 
v.  i,  Take  heed,  lest  your  ungentle  Hand  shou'd  fester  what 
you  mean  to  heal.  i8i8MRs.  SHELLEY  Frankenst.\\.  (1865) 
89  That  will  heal  instead  of  festering,  the  wounds  of  our 
minds.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Prom.  Bound  Poems  I.  148 
A  terror  strikes  through  me,  And  festers  my  soul. 

absol.  a  1592  GREENE  Orpharion  Wks.  (Grosart)  XII.  16 
Gluing  them  one  day  an  incarnatiue  to  heale,  and  the  next 
day,  a  contrary  medicine  to  fester. 
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+  4.    ^OCATKIHE  i.     Obs. 

c  1440  Bone  Flor.  1045  The  leche  had  helyd  hyt  ovyr  tyte, 
And  hyt  was  festurd  wythowte  delyte.  1941  K.  COPLAND 
Galycns  Terapeittyke  2  F  iv  b,  Lykewyse  in  the  vlceres  .  . 
that  yt  is  egal  to  be  festred  [Lai.  Galen  Methodi  Maf.  iv.  v, 
Quod  sequabile  est,  cicatrice  indue!]. 

Festered  (fe-stsad),  ppL  a.  [f.  FESTEU  v^  + 
-ED  *.]  In  senses  of  the  vb.  ;  lit.  andyS^. 

1430  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  n.  xii,  Newe  made  festred  sores. 
tytSPifar.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  254  b,  Vnto  the  openynge 
of  the  foresayd  closed  and  festred  woundes.  a  1533  FRITH 
Another  Bk,  agst.  Rastell  (1829)  220  My  youth  hath  dis- 
closed their  festered  ignorance.  >6oa  FULBECKE  \st  Pt. 
Parall.  15  EUe  the  secrete  fault  was  some  festered  and 
inueterate  disease.  1671  MILTON  Samson  186  Apt  words  .  . 
are  as  balm  to  fester'd  wounds. 

Festering  (fe-starin\  vbl.  s&.  [f.  as  prec.+ 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FESTER  ;  an  instance 
of  this.  Also  concr.  a  fester. 

c\^af>Promp.  Parv.  158/2  Feestrynge  of  wowndys,  cic  a.. 
tricatio.  1541  R.  CortAND  Galyen's  Terapeutyke  2  Fj, 
Vlceres  that  come  nat  to  festring.  1608-11  Bp.  HALI. 
Medit.  $  Vowes  n.  §  4  What  can  ensue,  but  a  festering  of 
the  part  ?  1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  98  It  appears  more  like  a 
common  festering  produced  by  a  thorn. 

Festering  (fe-slarin),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  festers,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  vi.  5  Inward  corruption  and  infected 
sin..  And  festering  sore,  did  rankle  yet  within.  1654  E- 
JOHNSON  Wond.  ivrkg.  Provid.  iii.  5  Lest  from  their  festering 
Teeth  a  Gangrin  grow.  1704  J.  TRAPP  Abra-M-ule  iv.  i. 
1707  My  festring  sorrows  smart.  18^3  CARLYLE  Past.  <$•  Pr. 
(18581224  Draining  off  the  sour  festering  water.  1884  BIBLE 
(R,V.)  Isa.  i.  6  Wounds,  and  bruises,  and  festering  sores. 

Festerment  (fe-stajment).  [f.  FESTER  v.  + 
-MENT.]  a.  The  process  or  state  of  festering.  In 
qnotS-Af.  b.  dial.  A  rotting  mass. 

1833  CHALMERS  Const.  Man  (1834)  II.  vii.  5  The  brooding 
fountain  of  so  many,  .festerments.  1845  North  Urit.  Rev, 
II.  488  The  population,  .have  been  thrown-  .into  the  fester- 
ment of  an  universal  discontent,  1884  Chesh.  Gloss,  s.v., 
A  festerment  o'  weeds. 

Festerous  (fe'rtarw),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ous.]  In  a  festering  condition. 

1854  SYD.  DOBELL  Balder  ix.  46  H  is  branchless  trunk  Rose 
festerous  through  the  morning. 

t  Fe'Stial,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  med.  ~L.festialis  (perh. 
error  vx  fts&VaKs^  in  many  MSS.  of  the  original 
work  translated  by  Caxton.]  =  FESTIVAL  sb.  2. 

1483  CAXTON  Liber  Fest,  Prol.,  I  will  and  pray  that  it  be 
called  a  Festial  [ed.  1491  festiuall],  1725  HEARNE  A*.  Brunne 
Pref.  §  xvii,  An  excellent  MS.  of  the  Book  called  Festival 
or  Festial. 

t  Fe'Stial,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f,  I*  ft  stum  (see 
FEAST  sb.)  +  -(I)AL.]  Pertaining  to  a  feast. 

1737  WATERLAND  Eucharist  461  The  Feast  and  the  Cove- 
nant were,  .one  federal  feasting,  or  feslial  covenanting. 

"t*  Festier.  Obs.  rare.  Also  festerie.  [a.  F. 
festicre  (Cotgr.),/«/wr  (i5th  c.J  ridge-tile,  f.  OF. 
fest  (mod.F.yiz/^)ridgeofaroof.J  =FASTiciuM2. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  552  The  images  wherwith  the 
festeries  &  lovers  of  the  said  church  stood  adorned.  Ibid, 
553  The  festiers  and  lanterns  of  temples. 

Festike,  var.  of  FISTIC,  pistachio  nut. 

Festilogy  (festrlod3i').  Eccl.  Antiq.  Also 
festology.  [ad  med.L.  festilogittm,  f.  L.  feslum 
feast,  after  martilogium  corrupt  form  of  mar  tyro- 
logium  ;  the  word  was  a  translation  of  Middle 
Irish  f(lire^\  A  treatise  on  ecclesiastical  festivals. 

1845  PETRIE  7?0w«rf  Toivers  355  In  the  Festilogy  of  jEngus 
this  Constantine  is  set  down  as  Rex  Rathenix.  1864  BP. 
FORBES  in  Liber  Eccl.  Terrenarii  de  Arbuthnoit  Pref.  73 
Some  allusions  in  the  Irish  Festologies.  1867  tr.  De  Mon- 
talembert's  Monks  of  West  III.  293  Under  the  name  of 
sanctilogy  or  festttogy  .  .  this  circle  of  biographies  was  the 
spiritual  reading  of  the  monks.  z88a  R.  C.  MACLAGAN  Scot. 
Myths  148  The  Festology  of  Angus. 

Festin,  obs.  form  of  FESTOON. 

I  Fe'stiliaiice.  Obs.  rare~°.  [a.  QF./estin- 
ance,  ad.  'L.festtnantia,  n.  of  state  f.festfnant-etn, 
pr.  pple.  otfestinare  to  hasten.]  Haste,  speed. 

1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).     1775  in  ASH. 

"V  Fe'Stinancy.  Obst  rare~l.  [ad.  L.  festln- 
antia  :  see  prec.  and  -ANCY.]  Haste,  hurry. 

1660  BURNEY  Kep8.  Awpov  Ep.  Ded.,  Sermons  ..  which  .. 
come  without  festinancie  to  the  Presse, 

t  Fe'Stinate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  festindt-us, 
pa.  pple.  otfestTnare  '  see  next.]  Hasty,  hurried. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear\\\.  vii.  10  Aduice  the  Duke  where  you 
are  going,  to  a  most  festinate  \pr.  festiuate]  preparation. 
1822  MRS.  E,  NATHAN  Langreath  III.  292  [A  pedantic 
speaker  says  :]  Let  me  not  be  too  festinate  in  hoping  [etc.]. 

Hence  Fe'stinately  adv.,  hastily,  speedily. 

1588  SHAKS.  /-.  /,.  L.  in.  i.  6  Bring  him  festinatly  hither. 

Festinate  (fe'stin^'t),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
festtnare  to  hasten.]  f  a.  intr.  To  hasten,  make 
haste  (obs.  rare—l}.o.  trans.  To  hasten,  accelerate. 

a.  1652  F.  KIRKMAN  Clerio  <y  Lozia  128  This  fair  Princess 
festinated  rather  to  see  her  servant,  than  those. 

b.  1812  SHELLEY  Let.  to  Ld.  Ellcnborough  Prose  Wks. 
1888  II.  383,  I  warn  you  against  festinating  that   period. 
1812  —  Let.  in  Hogg  Life  (1858)  II.  iii.  100  It  is  possible  to 
festinate,  or  retard,  the  progress  of  human  perfectibility. 

FestinatlOn  (festint^-Jan).  [ad.  I,,  festlna- 
tion-em,  t.festtnare  :  see  FESTINATE  z>.]  The  action 
of  the  vb.  FESTINATE  ;  haste,  speed.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Go-vt.  (1556)  86  To  come  .  .  to  Rome  at 
his  leisure,  without  festinacion  or  travayle.  1613-18  DANIEL 
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Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  173  The  solemnity  with  much  festina- 
tion,  and  little  reuerence  is  performed.  1661  K.  W.  Cotif. 
C/iarac.,  Colledge  Butler (1860)  71  He's  a  . .  Cervus  in  his 
speed  and  festination.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY.  1822!".  TAYLOR 
Apnleiiis  viii.  177  The  temerity  of  a  blind  festination. 

b.  spec,   (/'at/i.)  Involuntary  hurrying  in  walk- 
ing, as  observed  in  some  nervous  diseases. 

1878  A.  HAMILTON  Neri>.  Dis.  407  Any  attempt  a_t  loco- 
motion is  attended  by  what  has  been  called  '  festination '. 
t  Festi'n(e.    Obs.    [variously  ad.   Sp.   or  Fr. 
fcstin  and  It.  festino  :  see  next.]    =  next. 

1520  SIR  R.  WINGFIELD  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VI.  55 
By  reason  of  the  festyne  kept  the  Sondaye  at  nyght.  1670-96 
LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  1. 137,  I  saw  divers  palaces  of  Noblemen 
upon  occasion  of  their  Festine.  1738  [G.  SMITH]  Curious 
Relations  I.  iv.  526  As  the  Festine  would  not  allow  to  see 
him  that  Day,  he  sent  him  Word,  that  he  was  welcome  to 
his  Court.  1819  Metropolis  II.  85  Not  to  mention  the 
splendid  festins  of  our  noblesse. 

t  Festino  (festrnu).  Obs.  [a.  It.  festino,  dim. 
oifesta  FEAST  sb.  Hence  Fr.  and  Sp.  feslin :  see 
prec.]  An  entertainment  or  feast. 


god  onely.    1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  John  vii.  2  The  festival 


1741  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  (1834)  I.  iii.  9  How 
xcessively  obliging   to  go  to  Madame  Grifoni's  festino. 


and  opera  pavilions. 

Festino  (festai'ntf).  Logic.  A  mnemonic  word, 
representing  the  third  mood  of  the  second  figure  of 
syllogisms,  in  which  the  major  premiss  is  a  universal 
negative,  the  minor  premiss  a  particular  affirmative, 
and  the  conclusion  a  particular  negative ;  the  mid- 
dle term  being  the  predicate  of  both  premisses. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  Hj  b,  Fes.  No  true  diuine  con- 
temneth  philosophic.  Ti.  Some  Englishe  preachers  con- 
temne  philosophic.  No.  Ergo  some  Englishe  preachers  are 
no  true  diuines.  1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xxii.  I.  437 
Festino,  in  the  second  figure,  is  thus  only  Feno  in  the  first 
with  its  sumption  converted.  1893  w-  MINTO  Logic  178 
I  hus  Festino  is  reduced  to  Ferio. 
tFe'Stiso.  Obs.  rare-1,  [var.  of  fetisso  :  see 
FETISH.]  A  fetish. 

1680    MORDEN    Gecg.    Reel.    (1685)   487    Keeping    their 
festisoes  day  or  Sabbath  on  the  Thursday 
Festival   (fe-stival).   a.    and   sb.      Forms-    4 
festivals,  5-7  festi-,  festyval(l(e,  (7  feastival, 
festifal),  4,  6-  festival,     [a.  OF.  festival,  -vel, 
ad.  med.Lzt./estivatisjf.'L./estivus  'see  FESTIVE).] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  feast,  befitting  a  feast-day. 
.  Now  apprehended  as  the  sb.  used  attrib.  ;  hence  no  longer 
in  predicative  use. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  136  Ne  no  festiual  frok.  1483 
Cat/,.  Angl  128/2  Festivalle,  ccleber.  1345  JOYE  Ext.  Dan 
TO.  108/2 _How  many  festiuall  hygh  dayes  to  worship  saints 
haue  thei  made  themselues.  c  1368  FULKE  A,mv.  Chr 
trot.  (1577)  23  Such  dayes  are  festiuall  to  those  Saincts 
that  [etc.].  1595  SHAM.  John  in.  i.  76  This  blessed  day 
tuer  in  France  shall  be  kept  festiuall.  1659  HAMMOND  On 
fs.  xxm.  5  Thou  entertainest  me  with  wine  and  oyle  in  the 
most  festival  manner.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  iii 
112  bung  to  the  harp  by  the  poets  of  Provence  at  festival 
solemnities.  1847  GROTE  Greece  n.  xlviii.  (1862)  IV  216 
Knowing  no  other  festival  recreation.  1884  BIBLE  (R  V  ) 
/ia.  in.  22  The  festival  robes  and  the  mantles. 
T  &•  Glad,  joyful,  merry.  Obs. 

1592  R.  V.Hypnerotomachia  97  The  aierie  Teda  beloved 
ot  the  mountains.  Celebrated  and  preserved  for  the  festivall 
Oreades  !6S.  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  (,727)  220  Our 
most  festival  and  freeer  joys,  c  1686  Rexk.  Ball.  II.  „« 
My  Festival  Fellows  was  Roisterous  Boys. 
B.  s/>. 

L  A  time  of  festive  celebration,  a  festal  day 
Also  occasionally,  a  festive  celebration,  merry- 
making. Also,  to  hold,  keep,  make,  proclaim 
festival.  Harvest  festival :  see  HARVEST 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxxi.  (1612)  152  There  was  I 
unseene  of  them  the  Festifal  to  see.  159!  SHAKS  .,  ££.  F/' 
I.  vi.  26  Her  Ashes,  .shall  be  at  high  Festiuals  Before  the 

22"¥hoase    ,?0Uee"eS  "V^T    "WHOLCROPT  ^™" 

«U,  \?  ?    "  wh'ch  haPPe"ed  about  that  feastival 

nrorlamM  TK  Sc">!?<>"  159.8  The  morning  trumpets  festival 
«2  TWp  VrT/  i"?h  St!?et-  V*6  AVLIFKK  I'arergon 

Church  rail  H^  °r,  Sa'ms"?ays  •'  were  in  the  anoent 
Church  called  Festivals.  1801  SOUTHEY  Tltalaba  i  xxxviii 


in  the  calendar  of  despotism.1 

t  Fe'stivally,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  FESTIVAL  a.  + 
-LY  -.]  a.  Joyously,  gaily,  b.  In  a  festival  or 
holiday  manner,  like  a  festival. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Bocth.  11.  vii.  59  How  a  man  scorned 
festiualy  and  myrily  swiche  vanite.  c  1450  Mirour  Salua- 
cionu  3818  Til  his  hovse  he  broght  it  wilh  alle  his  myght 
festivaly.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  128/2  Festyually,  festiue, 
soletmiter.  1612  BREREWOOD  Lang,  ff  Rclig.  xv.  156  They 


ca     s  come.     12     UNNING     ent     ast  37      e         rstans 
as  festivally  remembered  Jesus  Christ  our  true  Passeover. 

Festive  (fe-stiv),  a.  [ad.  L.festtv-us,  l.festum : 
see  FEAST  and  -IVE.     Cf.  ¥.fesli/C\ 


lities  forbear.     1744  THOMSON  Summer  400  The  glad  Circle 
..yield  their  Souls  To  festive  Mirth.  1791  BURKE  Th.French 
Affairs  Wks.  1842  I.  578  The  appointment  of  festive  anni- 
versaries. 1829  LYTTON  Disowned  $6  The  ancinted  ones  were 
in  purple  and  festive  pomp,     a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II. 
108  Around  the  festive  board.  1869  BOUTELL  Arms  ty  Arm. 
ii.  36  The  Grecian  festive  games.     1888  Miss  A.  K.  GREEN 
Behind  Closed  Doors  iv,  A  festive  scene  burst  upon  them, 
b.  Mirthful,  joyous,  glad,  cheerful. 
1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  I.  n.  4/1  His  vein  was 
chiefly  festive  and  satirical.     1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  v. 
xi,  Her  air  was  not  festive,  she  seemed  abstracted  and  dis- 
turbed.   1862  STANLEY  yew.  Ch.  (1877)  '•  v.  104  The  festive 
character  which  ran  through  the  whole  transaction. 
2.  Of  persons:  Employed  in,  or  fond  of  feasting; 
convivial,  jovial.    Of  a  place  or  season  :  Appro- 
priated or  devoted  to  feasting. 
The  festive  season :  spec.  = '  Christmas-tide '. 
I7.3S  NIXON  To  W.  Somervile  in  Somervile  Chase,  The 
festive  Night  awakes  th'  harmonious  Lay.     1770  GOLDSM. 
Des.  rill.  226  The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place 
1801  SOUTHEY  Thalata  vi,  On  silken  carpets  sate  the  festive 
tram.  1848  MACAULAY Hist.  Eng.  I-sssThenewmagistrates 
. .  belonged  to  a  more  festive  party.     1857  WILLMOTT  Pleas. 
Lit.  xxi.  130  A  short  review  of  his  friend's  festive  evenings. 
Hence  Fe'trtively  adv.,  in  a  festive  manner. 
1806  WORDSW.  'Where  lies  the  Land',   Festively  she 
[a  ship]  puts  forth  in  trim  array.     1883  Pall  Mall  G  20 
Nov.  5/1  After  studying  his  pages  one  may.  .keep  festively 
the  birthdays  of  Fraulem  Goethe's  acquaintances. 

Festivity  (festi'vTti).  Forms :  4-6  festivite, 
(5  festyvyte,  6  feastivitie),  7  festivitie,  7- 
festivity.  [a.  OF.  fcstiviti,  ad.  L.  festimtat-em , 
i.festtvus  festive.] 

1.  t  a.  Festive  quality,  condition,  or  nature  ;  fit- 
ness for  occasions  of  rejoicing;  mirthfulness,  cheerful 
urbanity;  also  (of  writing,  etc.),  agreeable  elegance. 
1613  R.  C.  Table  Alfh.  (ed.  3),  Festiuitie,  mirth,  pleasant- 
nesse.  1622  S.  WARD  Life  of  Fail  h  in  Death  (1627)  108 
houles.  .adorned  with  white  Robes,  that  is  . .  glorified  with 
perfect  nghteousnesse,  puritie  . .  and  festiuitie  1657  W 
KAND  tr.  GasscnJts Life  of  Peiresc  II.  274  Your.  .Urbanity 
and  pleasant  jesting  has  not  bin  by  me  answered  and  recom. 
pensed  with  like  festivity.  <,i66l  FULLER  Worthies  (1840) 
,  '  ?I^1£,fest'™>f.  of  his  Poe-'Su  '«'  H.  MORE  Extol. 


-    •* -/     -•~"" "•"'J'.  ui    «"   (JUClll!,.       1001   n.    IMORE  fcXpOS. 

Dan.  286  The  contrivance  of  the  Prophetick  Parable  is  of 
admirable  elegancy  and  festivity. 

b.  Rejoicing,  mirth,  gaiety,  such  as  befits  a  feast 

1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (,760)  II.  139  The  vintage  is  a 
time  of  general  festivity.  180.  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  VI  xxiv 
1  he  music  of  festivity.  1832  G.  DOWNKS  Lett.  Cont.  Coun- 
tries 240  The  old  man ..  was  honoured  with  a  sort  of  triumph 
succeeded  by  general  festivity.  1884  RITA  VMenne  v  iii 
Ihere  were  laughter  and  mirlh  and  festivity  in  the  air. 

2.  A  festive  celebration,  an  occasion  of  feastinij 
or  rejoicing.     In  //.  Festive  proceedings. 

I387TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII. ,,,  It  byfel  in  a  festivite 
bat .  o  knyght  offred  nou?t.  1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II  ,9, 
At  his  grete  festivite  Kynges  and  yerles  . .  were  there 
present*.  I5W  FULKE  Kefut.  Rastel  798  That  our 
feastiume  may  bee  made  in  remembraunce  of  the  reste 
1624  OATAKER  Traianiit.  94  In  his  Easter-day  Sermon 

£r7!l  I*  SS™h  '°/he  ^S'iv!ty  itsdfe'      '&  SOUTH 
him     VI.         A      haPPel"nS,a  great  and  solemn  festivity 
..he  [David]  condescends, ..  to  beg  of  a  rich  ..man  some 
small  repast.    1679  BURNET  Hist.  Kef.  ,„.  244  The  King 
ordered      the  office  for  his  [Beckefs]  festivity  to  bedfsM 
out  of  all  Breviaries.  183;  DICKENS  Pick™,  ii,  Tupman  a? 
expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  be  present  at  the  festivity 
1848 1  LYTTON  Harold  vi    i,  Several  persons  bustling  into 
London  to  share  in  the  festivities  of  the  day.      186!   M 
PrniKKSa.  (,889)  I.  45  The  Great    Hall,  serv™ 
a  banquetmg.room  for  the  oft-recurring  festivities 

Festivous    (fe-stivas),   a.     [f.  L.  festlv-us,  f. 
fcstum -a.  feast  +  -ous.]   =  FESTIVE  in  all  senses. 

ine  older  pronunc.  was  (festsi'vas). 

Vn™  nA"nN  f'eaS'  Noies'  Page-hiding,  Festivovs  Notes 
m  Uuixot.      i«t.  T.  SPEED  Verses,  ibid.  *»  i  h  A 


b.  A  musical  performance,  or  series  of  perform- 
ances, at  recurring  periods,  mostly  of  three  years  e  s 
^Handel  Festival,  the  Birmingham  and  Nor- 

1 0  ^mb  (see.G™ve  Diet.  A/us.  s.v.  Festivals'] 

1 2.  The  name  given  to  a  book  in  use  before  the 
Reformation,  containing  an  exhortation  for  every 
festival-day,  and  frequently  illustrative  narratives 

read  the  scriptures,  read  your  legends  and 'festival.  •*  '1C" 

Festival-day,    [f.  FESTIVAL  a.  or  j*.  +  DAy  1 
he  day  on  which  a  festival  is  held  or  kept 

fesffie1  f  Jihorfw-ourL^we'^ii'V brennCnd  «"*        in*  -r-j—,  x  &.jc»ao),  aa.  „./«- 

—v^oThefe^d^b^rdeySS^       &J-S^S.5SSfc£S§ 


-  e  m°S    "noexcess 

Anne  ofG.  xxx,  Some  pretty  pageant  or  festiv 
ous  mummery.     ^     Sfe  2P       y  P /^  «  ^ ^ 

*^  T  ^Sa--ded  as  a  festival,  and  not  very  festivous. 
i  estology :  see  FESTILOGY. 
Festopn  (fest«-n),  sb.    Also  7  festin,  8  feston. 
[nd.  Frfaton  (=Sp./esian,Pg./eitaOY  ad.  It./«. 

ione    beli 


PESTUAL. 

1.  A  chain  or  garland  of  flowers,  leaves,  etc.,  sus- 
pended in  a  curved  form  between  two  points. 

1686  AGLIONBY  Painting  Illust.  ExpL  of  Terms,  Festoon 
is  an  Ornament  of  Flowers,  employed  in  Borders  and 
Decorations,  a  1732  GAY  Story  of  Arachnc  209  Festoons  of 
flow  rs  inwove  with  ivy  shine.  1754  MRS.  DELANV  Let.  to 
Mrs.  Denes  6  July,  I  have  not  yet  got  shells  large  enough 
tor  the  festoons.  1792  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  22  Here 
see.. vines,  trained  in  festoons,  from  tree  to  tree  1820  W 
IRVING  SketchBk.  II.  368  Strings  of  dried  apples  and  peaches 
hang  in  gay  festoons  along  the  walls.  1852  D.  G.  MITCHELL 
Batte  Summer  204  A  rich  festoon  of  nine  banners  i8«6 
KA.mArct.Exfl.  I.x.  loSSteaksof  salt  junk. .are.  soaked 
in  festoons  under  the  ice. 

b.  trans/.  Something  hanging  in  this  shape 
1841-44  EMERSON  Ess.,  Heroism  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  ,02  Thun- 
derclouds are  Jove's  festoons.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl 
II.  8  Large  festoons  of  blue  and  white  ribbon.  1887  RUSKIN" 
Prxtentall.  398  1  he  curved  rock  from  which  the  waterfall 
leaps  into  its  calm  festoons. 

2.  Archit.  A  carved  or  moulded  ornament  repre- 
sen  ting  this.  Festoon  and  tassel  border,  in  pottery ; 
a  band  representing  alternately  festoons  and  a 
hanging  or  drooping  ornament. 

1676  COLES,  Festoon.  1682  WHELER  foam.  Greece  v.  304 
We  saw  . .  an  Altar  or  Pedestal  for  a  Statue,  with  Festins 
carvd  about  it.  1602  SETTLE  Triumphs  Lond..  An  Arch, 
on  which  is  erected  the  King's- Arms  in  a  most  noble  Shield 
with  Festoons  of  Silver  on  each  side.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE 
ytrtrnt  Anted.  Paint.  (1786)111.291  It  represents  Flora., 
and  boys  in  alto-relievo  supporting  festoons.  1875  FORTNUM 
Majolica  x.  88  On  which  are  represented,  .festoons  of  fruit. 
1879  H.  PHILLIPS  Notes  Coins  10  The  puteal  which  this 
coin  presents .has  on  each  side  a  lyre  suspended  by  a  festoon. 
a.  Vrnith.  A  lobe  on  the  cutting  edge  of  a 
hawk  s  beak. 

i8K  DALLAS  Nat.   Hist.   II.  360  The  True    or  Noble 
falcons,  which  are  distinguished  . .  by. .  a  slight  festoon  or 
sinuosity  on  the  lateral  margins  of  the  upper  mandible. 
4.  Collectors  name  of  a  moth. 
1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  432  AtoJa  Tes 
tudo,  the  Festoon. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  zs,festoon-curtain,-mneyard, 
-work.    Mso  festoon-like,  adj. 
•r17?4  ^.  FE.LTO?  Carriages  (1801)  II.  ,7  To  a  set  of 

festoon  Curtains  for  a  Coach.  i8roRoLLE.STONX«»«  Life 
32  In  several  *festoon-hke  coils.  1717  BERKELEY  Jml.  Tour 
Italy  9  June,  'Festoon  vineyards  right  and  left.  1893 
HUXLEY  in  Westm  Gaz.  29  Dec.  4/3,  I  was  not  ovVr 
burdened  with  love  for  such  dialectic  *festoon-work. 

Festoon  (fest«-n\  v.  [f.  prec. ;  Fr.  has /«/?«• 
ner.] 

tl.  intr.  To  hang  in  festoons.  Obs. 
1789  MRS.  Piozzt  Journ.  France  I.  236  With  vines  richly 
festooning  up  and  down  them. 

2.  trans.  To  adorn  with  or  as  with  festoons. 

1800  MOORE  Anacreon  xlvi.  18  Clusters  ripe  festoon  the 
vine.     1841  EMERSON  Nat.,  Meth.  Nat.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  224 
Vegetable  life,  which  . .  festoons  the  globe  with  a  garland  of 
grasses  and  vines.     1870  DISRAELI  Lothair  Ixvi.  349  The 
arcades  were  festooned. 

3.  To  form  into  festoons ;  to  hang  up  in  or  like 
festoons.     Also  with  up. 

1801  GABRIELLI  Afrit.  Husk.  I.  267  The  curtains,  .were 
festooned  up  with  gold  and  silver  cord.     1811  W.  TAYLOR  in 
Robberds  Mem.  If.  330  We  should  gladly  have  festooned 
for  you  the  last  garlands  of  our  hospitality.    1859  JEPHSON 
Brittany  11    19  Curtains,  which  were  tastefully  festooned 
in  graceful  folds.      1872  C.  KING  Mountain.  Sierra  Nev 
xiv.  286  Vigilance  Committees.. quickly  began  to  festoon 
their  „  fellow-men  from  tree  to  tree. 

4.  To  connect  by  festoons. 

1832  TENNYSON  Dream  Fair  Wotncn  70  Growths  of  ias- 
mine  turn  T  heir  humid  arms  festooning  tree  to  tree. 

Hence  Festoo'ned  ppl.  a. ;  Festoo'ning  vol.  st 
and///,  a. 

i8n  PINKERTON  Peiral.  II.  84  Their  undulating  and 
festooned  form.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxvii.  205  A  festooned 
curtain  formed  entirely  of  minute  ice  crystals.  1884  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Festooned-rings,  the  tendinous  rings  of  the  auri- 
culo-ventncular  and  arterial  openings  in  the  heart. 

Festoonery  (,fest*/'-neri).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ERY.] 
collect.  A  group  of  objects  arranged  in  festoons ; 
a  festoon-like  arrangement. 

1836  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIX.  352  Everything  in  them  so 
bent . .  as  if  conscious  of . .  their  festoonery  of  silver  1864 
HAWTHORNE  Crimshawe  viii.  (1801)  91  "Hie  singular  aspect 
ot  the  room  . .  the  spider  festoonery,  and  other  strange 
accompaniments.  1881  MAYNE  REID  Free  Lances  \.  v.  57 
i  he  drooping  festoonery  of  the  trees. 
Festoony  vfest/rni),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -T1.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  festoon  ;  in  quot. 
of  a  person  :  Making  festoon-like  movements. 

1864  WEBSTER  quoting  Sir  J.  Herschel.      1884  BARING- 
GOULD  Mehalah  xxi.  287  The  close  [of  her  round]  saw  her 
thick  of  speech,  leery  of  eye,  festoony  of  walk. 
Festraw,  var.  form  of  FEASETKAW,  fescue. 
tFe-stry,  a.  Obs.   [f.  FESTER  sb.  +  -\  i.l   Full 
of  festers,  festering. 

c  1400  Laxfrauc's  Cirurg.  341  A  good  oynement  for  to 
make  clene  ulcera  pat  ben  hon  &  festri  &  polipum  1565 
JEWEL  Def.  Afol.  (1611)  547  Somewhat  to  salue  a  festrv 
matter,  ye  tel  vs  a  long  tedious  tale, 
t  Fe-stual,  a.  Obs.  [f.  ~L.festum  FEAST  +  -UAL, 
after  spiritual,  etc.]  Festival,  festal. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  ix.  83  To  keipe  the  festuall  and 
the  fasting  day.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  iv.  viii.  107  With 
. .  festuall  burgeoms  arrayit.  1546  LANGLEV  Pol.  Verg.  De 
Invent.n.  iv.  42  a,  Their  festuall  dayes.  1616  SIR  W.  ALEX. 
ANDER \Patm rm  DnoHmmfi  Wks.  (I7in  150  Happy  Day 
to  which.,  (the  consecrated)  Festual  Pomp  is  due  1637 


FESTUCACEOUS. 

GILLESPIE  Eng.Pop.  Cerent,  in.  ii.  22  It  is  not  necessary  to 
keepany  festuall  day. 

t  Festuca'CeOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  'L.festilc-a 
stalk  +  -ACEOU8.]  Stalk-like. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.   361  It  emitts  from  one 
root  many. . festucaceous  surcles. 

•f  Festu'CeOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [f,  as  prec.  t- 
-KOUS.]  Like  a  straw. 

1658  J.   ROBINSOS    Endoxa    ii.    123    Electrick    bodies, 
drawing  up  festuceous  fragments. 

Festucine  (fe'sti//s3in\  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INK.] 
a.  Straw-coloured,  b.  (See  quot.  1823.) 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  iii.  237  Herein  may  be 
discovered  a  little  insect  of  a  festucine  or  pale  green,  re- 
sembling in  all  parts  a  Locust,  or  what  we  call  a  Grashopper. 
1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet..  Festucine  (Min.),  an  epithet  for 
a  shivery  or  splintery  fracture.  1874  M.  COLLINS  Transmigr. 
III.  i.  3  Her  turquoise  eyes  suited  her  festucine  hair. 

fFe'Stucous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. +  -OUS.] 
a.  Straw-like,  b.  (See  quot.  1656;  ?  a  mistake.) 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  u.  iv.  81  If  we  speake  of 
strawesor  festucous  divisions  lightly  drawen  over  with  oyle. 
1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr,t  Festucous,  belonging  to  a  young 
tender  sprig  or  stalk  of  a  tree  or  herb  from  the  root  upward. 

tFe'sty,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  QM.festi-er,festeier\— 
vulgar  L,  *festicare,  l.festum  FEAST  sb.]  —FEAST 
v.  in  various  senses. 

1382  WYCLIF  Wisd.  viii.  9,  I  purposide  this  to  bringe  to 
me,  to  festeye  with  me.  f  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  337 
This  Cambuscan  his  lordes  festeying,  Til  that  wel  nigh  the 
day  began  to  spring.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la.  Tour  E  b, 
[They]  festyed  and  chyered  their  fader.  1490  —  Eneydos 
xvi.  63  Mercuryus  drewe  thyderwarde  for  to  festye  the  sayd 
athlas.  c  1500  Melusine  49  They  all  shalbe  . .  wel  festyed 
bothe  of  delycyous  meetes  and  drynkes. 

t  Fe'styfttll,  a.  Obs.  [Altered  form  of  FES- 
TIVAL ;  cf.  FEASTFUL.J  =  FESTIVAL,  a. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xix.  208  To  theise  ydoles  bei  $euen 
to  etc  at  grete  festyfull  dayes.  1586  SIR  E.  HOBY  Pol. 
Disc.  Truth  xi.  41  The  festifull  dayes,  which  many  dedicate 
to  Bacchus  and  Venus. 

t  Fet,  ^.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  i  fetian, 
fetis(e)an,  3-6  fett(e,  fete,  3  south,  vette,  3-5 
fott(e,  fot(e.  4-5  fatte,  (4  fat,  5  fautt,  feytte \ 
3-7  fet,  9  dial.  fot.  Pa.  t.  i  fetode,  1-6  fette, 
2  fsette,  fatte,  featte,  south,  vatte,  vaette,  vette, 
3-4  fotte,  4-7  fet.  Pa.  pple.  i  fetod,  feotod, 
4-6  fett(e,  3-5  fott,  4-5  fotte,  4  fate,  6  fatt,  4-7, 
9  dial.  fet.  [OE.  fetian  (also  gefetiari},  a  verb 
app.  of  the  Teut.  -$jan  class.  Its  affinities  are  ob- 
scure ;  possibly  it  is  related  by  ablaut  to  OE.  fat 
step,  /set  vessel,  OHG.  fay$n  (MHG.  fasppn, 
iXUM.G.fasstn)  to  grasp,  seize.  See  FETCH  v. 
After  the  OE.  period  chiefly  used  in  the  pa.t.  and  pa.  pple. ; 
hence  the  normal  form  fete  of  the  present-stem  was  from  an 
early  date  commonly  replaced  \yy  fet^fett(f^  by  assimilation 
to  the  more  frequent  forms.] 

A  synonym  of  FETCH  in  various  senses. 

1.  =  FETCH  v.  i. 

a.  with  obj.  a  person  ;   =  FETCH  v.  i  a. 
Bemvulf  2625  Wxs  to  bure  Beowulf  fetod.     a  1000  Caed- 

motfs  Gen.  2666  (Gr.)  He..heht  him  fetigean  to  sprecan 
sine,  c  xaoo  Trin..  Coll.  Horn.  61  Ure  louerd  ihesu  criste 
fette  adam  ut  of  helle.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9218  pe 
bissop  vette  AHsandre  of  lincolne.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14965 
(Gott.)  Gas  fet  hir  me.  c  1314  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  4872  Fete 
hir  to  me.  c  1325  Cocr  de  L.  105  The  kyng  . .  bad  That  his 
doughter  were  forth  fette.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  451 
Forth  he  goth  . .  And  fat  his  felaw.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod, 
1931  Hurre  soule  was  fate  to  heuene  wc  angels  fre.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xx.  226  Go  furthe  and  fette  youre  sone.  1519 
Four  Elem.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  43,  I  will  go  fet  hither  a 
company.  1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  665  A  farre  frend  is  not 
sone  fet.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  19^  The  sayd  Piers  was 
fet  home  againe.  1611  BIBLE  2  Sant.xi.  27  Dauid  sent,  and 
fet  her  to  his  house.  1613  WITHER  Abuses  Stript  ii.  i.  Juven. 
(1633)  127  Till  death  doth  fet  yee. 

b.  with  a  thing  as  obj. ;   =  FETCH  v.  i  b. 

c  1250  Gen.  #  Ex.  2744  He  comen  water  to  feten.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3073  Geans  wule  vette  pulke  stones  vor 
medicine,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12310  (Gott.)  Water  fra  J>e 
welle  to  fott.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  852.  The  wyn 
men  forth  hym  fette.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  iv.  32  Men 
comen  fro  fer.  .for  to  fetten  of  that  gravelle.  c  1440  Gesta. 
Rom.  Ixv.  282  (Harl.  MS.)  He  went  home,  and  fette  a  long 
rope.  1521  Bury  Wills  (1850)  124  For  fettyng  horn  of  lede 
..from  Berwillxvjtf.  a  \<&$\5i>K\*i.Royster  D.  iv.  viii. (Arb.) 
76  Shall  I  go  fet  our  goose  ?  1560  BECON  New  Catech.  Wks. 
1844  H-  3°4  J6'111  •  •  caused  . .  all  the  images  to  be  fet  out  of 
the  temple  of  Baal,  1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  287 
Let  a  little  water  be  fett.  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  I. 
349  Nought  But  what  was  fet  farre  off.  1865  HARLAND  Lane. 
Lyrics  76  He  said  he  'd  fot  it  every  neet.  1876  Oxfordsh. 
Gloss.  s.v.  Feft  I  ha'  bin  an'  fot  a  bit  a  coal. 

2.  =  FETCH  v.  2. 

a  1000  Prov.  (Kemlle)  61  (Bosw.)  ^lc  ydel  fet  unhselo. 
1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  173  pel  . .  fette  to  hem  grete 
strengbe.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  iv.  192  Therof  [water] 
uppe  wol  be  fette  By  rootes.  1559  Ludlow  Churchw.  Ace. 
(Camden)  94  For  my  charges  goinge  to  Herforde  fatt  be 
a  sitacion.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  Ii.  (1612)  230  This 
Spanish  Inquisition  is  a  Trappe,  so  slyelie  set,  as  into  it 
Wise,  Godly,  Rich,  by  Blanchers  bace  are  fet. 

3.  —  FETCH  v.  5. 

CH75  Lamb.  Horn.  83  He  uatte  bet  he  nes  and  nawiht 
ne  lefde  of  bet  he  wes.  c  1205  LAY.  29673  Moni  mon  ber 
usette  hele.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2499, 1  be  munt  of  Synai  per 
Moyses  fatte  be  lahe  at  ure  lauerd.  c  1275  LAY.  6460  pe 
king,  .toward  pan  deore  pare  he  deab  featte.  c  1340  Gait*.  <$• 
Gr.  Knt.  451  To  be  grene  chapel  bou  chose,  I  charge  be  to 
fotte,  Such  a  dunt  as  pou  hatz  dalt.  c  14x0  Chron.  Vilod. 
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I  2346  Crokette  &  maymotte  fatten  bere  hurre  hele.  1432-50 
\x.Higden\ Rolls)  I.  319  pere  [Colchos]  lason  fette  be  golden 
flees,  a.  1450  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  447  At  qwat  place  the 
bretheren.  .shul  fetten  her  wax.  c  1460  Towncley  Myst.  17 
Thus  am  I  comen  bofettes  to  fott. 

4.  =  FETCH  v.  6,  6  b,  c. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.$6  (Cott.)  He  fettes  fro  be  rote  bis  kynd. 
1393  GOWER  Conf.  I.  44  Wherof  the  worlde  ensample  fette 
May  after  this,  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  20 
To  se  their  kyng . .  From  two  trewes  trewly  fet  the  lyne.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.<W.  de  W.  1531)  206  b,  Thou  shalt.  .fette.  .thy 
confort  of  his  blessed  deth  and  passion.  1547  J.  HARRISON 
Exhort.  Scottes  212  To  fet  our  examples  not  out  of  straunge 
countreys.  1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Log.  i.  i.  4  b,  An  argu- 
ment is  either  inherent  or  fet  elsewhere. 

5.  =  FETCH  v.  7. 

J5§6  J-  HEYWOOD  Spider  «$•  F.  xiii.  i  The  flie.  .fet  such  a 
persing  sigh.  1642  H.  M.QR&  Sang  of  So-itl  \.  HI.  bcvii,  These 
two  old  ones  their  last  gasp  had  fet. 

6.  —  FETCH  v.  9. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  437,  &  verrore  her  wey  uette  To  be 
kynges  owe  ost  of  France,  r  1425  Seven  Sag.  (Percy  Soc.) 
957  The  bore  . .  bygan  totbes  to  wette,  And  to  the  tre  byre 
he  fette.  1470-85  MALORY  A  rthury..  ii,  He . .  fette  his  cours 
.  .hurlynge  vpon  sir  palomydes.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on 
Dent.  xi.  61  After  the  people  had  fet  a  windlasse  and 
trayled  about  the  mountaine  Seir.  1651  Fuller's  Abel 
Rediv.)  Tailor  177  He  leap't,  and  fet  a  frisk,  or  two. 

7.  =  FETCH  v.  10  a. 

11547  SURREY  Aeneidu.  35  They  ..  with  that  winde  had 
fet  the  land  of  Grece.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.  Induct.  Ixxi,  In  a 
while  we  fet  the  shore. 

8.  Idiomatically    combined    with    advbs. :     see 
FETCH  v.  II.    7'ofet  again :  to  restore  to  conscious- 
ness.    To  fet  in  :  to  take  in  a  supply  of.     71?  fet 
off-,  to  'pick  off',  kill. 

a  IS53  UDALL  Royster  D.  in.  iii.  (Afb.)  46,  I  will  rubbe 
your  temples,  and  fette  you  againe.  1602  SIR  H.  DOCKWRA 
Let.  in  Moryson  I  tin.  n.  in.  i.  259,  I.. fet  in  turffe..for 
fewell.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  416  None,  .could 
stirre  within  shot,  but  he  was  forthwith  fet  off.  Ibid.  582 
In  danger  to  be  fet  off  with  shot.  1635  N.  R.  Camden' s 
Hist.  Eliz.  in.  xxviii.  285  Cuba  . .  where  they  fet  in  fresh. . 
water. 

Fet,  obs.  form  of  FAT. 

Fetch  (fetj),  j£.i    [f.  FETCH  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  fetching,  bringing  from  a  distance, 
or  reaching  after ;  lit.  andySg". ;  a  long  stretch,  a 
far-reaching  effort.     Also  to  take  a  fetch. 

1549  CHALONER  Erasmus  on  Folly  N  iij  a,  To  the  ende  he 
myght  shew  his  learnyng  to  the  people . .  he  toke  a  new  fetche 
in  his  mattier.  CISSSHARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  F///(i878) 
88  With  all  their  fine  long  fetches  and  . .  arguments.  1612 
SHELTON  Quix.  I.  i.  viii.  52  Nor  did  he  hold  the  Fetch  of 
Adventures  to  be  a  Labour.  1662  GLANVILL  Lux  Orient. 
viii.  (1682)  61  There  being  vast  fetches  in  the  divine  wisdom 
which  we  comprehend  not.  1681  —  Sadducismus  n.  (1726) 
450  Certainly  Wit  is  not . .  a  Wild  fetch.  1693  BP.  PATRICK 
Answ.  to  Touchstone  74  From  that  which  follows,  there  is 
a  wonderful  fetch.  1831  E.  IRVING  Expos.  Rev.  I.  354  Deep 
fetches  from  the  secrets  of  God.  1855  BAIN  Senses  <$•  Int.  m. 
ii.  §  14  We  can  . .  leap  from  one  passage  to  another,  by  the 
remotest  fetches.  1881  SHAIRP  Asp.  Poetry  ii.  59  What  but 
a  great  fetch  of  imaginative  power? 

•j-b.  A  'sweep',  sweeping  movement.   Obs. 

1617  HALL  Quo  Vadis  Wks.  §  16.  59  So  haue  we  scene  an 
Hauke . .  after  many  carelesse . .  fetches,  to  towre  vp  vnto  the 
prey  intended,  a  1625  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  \\.  i,  Gave 
his  cuffe  With  such  a  fetch  and  reach  of  gentrie.  a  1654 
SELDEN  Table-t.  (Arb.)  90  Some  mathematicians  . .  could 
with  one  fetch  of  their  Pen  make  an  exact  Circle. 

2.  A  contrivance,  dodge,  stratagem,  trick  ;  also, 
a  fetch  of 'law ',  policy ',  state,  and  to  cast  a  fetch. 

c  1530  REDFORDE  Play  Wit  <$•  Sc.  (1848)  8  Beware  the  fechys 
Of  Tediousnes.  1549-62  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  xli.  7  And 
cast  their  fetches  how  to  trap  me  with  some  mortall  harme. 
1575  GRINDAL  Let.  to  Burleigh  Wks.  (1843)  352  By  lease  or 
any  other  fetch  of  law.  1635  N,  R.  Camden  s  Hist.  Eliz.  m. 
355  The  crafty  fetches  of  the  wilie  Prince  of  Orange,  a  1677 
BARROW  Serm.  (1683)  II.  ix.  135  No  struglings  of  might,  no 
fetches  of  policy.  17x8  Freethinker  No.  49.  355,  I  know 
the  Sex  too  well,  not  to  understand  ..  their  Termegant 
Fetches.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Ansorfs  Voy.  267  This 
might  be  another  of  their  politick  Fetches.  1762  FOOTE  Liar 
n.  Wks.  1799  I.  300  A  mere  fetch  to  favour  his  retreat.  1848 
LOWELL  Fable  for  Critics  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  T35  A  fetch, 
I  must  say,  most  transparent  and  flat.  1858  BUSHNELL  Nat. 
<y  Supernat.  xi.  (1864)  365  It  is  no  ingenious  fetches  of 
argument  that  we  want. 

3.  Naut.  a.  An  act  of  tacking,  b.  (See  quots.) 
a.  1555  EDEN  Decades  231  They  remayned  . .  abowte  that 

cape  with  many  fetches  compassyng  the  wynd.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E;  India  <J-  P.  51  After  several  Fetches  to  and  again, 
at  last  they  were  within  Call  of  us. 

b-  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Fetch  of  a  bay  or  gulf, 
the  whole  stretch  from  head  to  head  or  point  to  point. 
1880  T.  STKVENSON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  456/2  The  line  of 
greatest  fetch  or  reach  of  open  sea.  1882  Ibid.  XIV.  615'! 
What  is  wanted  is  to  ascertain  in  such  shorter  seas  the 
height  of  waves  in  relation  to  the  length  of '  fetch '  in  which 
they  are  generated. 

4.  dial.  a.  An  indrawn  breath,  a  sigh.      b.  A 
difficulty  in  breathing. 

183*  W.  STEPHENSON  Gateshead  Local  Poems  18  Peggy 
said,  and  gave  a  fetch,  '  Then  I  '11  go  and  attend  him '.  1876 
Whit  by  Gloss,  s.v., 'I  have  a  fetch  and  a  catch',  a  stitch 
in  the  side.  1878  Cumbrld.  Gloss.,  Fetch,  an  indrawn  breath. 

5.  nonce-use.  A  decoy-bird. 

1624  MASSINGER  Parl.  Love  iv.  iii,  This  fellow  . .  looks  as 
if  he  were  her  call,  her  fetch. 

f  6,  with  adv.  Fetch-about :  a  roundabout  phrase, 
a  circumlocution.  Cf.  FETCH  v.  11.  Obs. 

1540  COVERDALE  Fruitf.  Less.  Pref.  Wks.  1844  I.  207 
Though  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  use  not  long  fetches 


FETCH. 

about.  1587  GOI.DING  De  Mornay  vi.  82  After  many  fiorishes 
and  fetches  about. 

Fetch  (fetf),  sb.-     [Of  obscure  origin. 

Although  Grose  in  our  first  quot.  assigns  the  word  to  the 
north  of  England,  there  seems  to  be  no  other  evidence  that 
the  simple  sb.  was  ever  in  popular  use  elsewhere  than  in 
Ireland.  The  supposition  that  it  is  shortened  from  FETCH- 
LIFE,  or  some  equivalent  compound  of  the  vb.-stem,  would 
plausibly  account  for  the  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  Corpus  Glossary  a  800  has  '  Faecce  maere  . 
Asyiptrc  seems  to  admit  of  no  explanation  as  a  I  .at.  word,  it 
maybe  conjectured  to  be  OE.,  and  the  source  of  the  present 
sb.  ;  in  the  archetype  followed_/a?cc£  and  insere  (nightmare) 
may  have  been  given  as  alternative  English  glosses  on  some 
Lat.  word,  and  the  compiler  may  have  mistaken  the  former 
for  a  Lat.  lemma.] 

1.  The  apparition,  double,  or  wraith  of  a  living 
person  ;  see  quot.  1825. 

Ii 

fac-simile  of  some  individual,  which  comes  to  ensure  to  its 
original  a  happy  longevity,  or  immediate  dissolution  ;  if  seen 
in  the  morning,  the  one  event  is  predicted  ;  if  in  the  evening, 
the  other.  1830  SCOTT  Demonol.  vi.  177  His.  .fetch  or  wraith, 
or  double-ganger.  1862  MARY  LEADBEATER  Ann.  Bailitore 
I.  vi.  188  She  believed  she  had  seen  his  fetch  as  a  forerunner 
of  his  death.  1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  I.  408  The  Earl  of 
Cornwall  met  the  fetch  of  his  friend  William  Rufus. 
fig>  *839  New  Monthly  Mag.  LV.  342  Presentiment  is  the 
Fetch  of  danger. 

2.  1  Comb,  fetch-like  =  sense  I. 

1841  S.  C.  HALL  Irel.  I.  13  Seeing  his  fetch-like  before  me. 

f  Fetch.,  sb$  Naut.  Obs.  var.  or  perversion  of 
FISH  sb? 

1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl,  in  Ace.  Serf.  Lttte  Voy.  \.  (1711) 
113,  I  was  much  afraid  that  I  should  lose  my  Main-mast,  it 
fetched  such  Way,  and  broke  the  Spikes  that  fastned  the 
Fetches  with  working. 

Fetch,  obs.  form  of  VETCH. 

Fetch  (,fetf),  v.  Forms  :  I  feooan,  ficceau,  2 
feccean,  2-4  fec(e)hen,  3  Orm.  fecchenn,  3-5 
feohoheu,  south,  veohchen,  (3  fseeheu,  feohiu, 
4  fec(c)hyn,  5  fetehyn),  4-6  £60(0)116,  south. 
veeohe,  4-5  fech,  foo(c)he,  5-6  fao(o)h(e,  south. 
vaoohe,  (4  fochohe),  3-6  fetohe(n,  fatche,  (5 
fotohe),  9  dial,  fatoh,  vetch,  Sc.  feah,  6-  fetch. 
Pa.  t.  3  fsehte,  5  feight(e,  8  fought,  Sc.  fush, 
6-  fetched.  [OE.  fecc(e)an  ;  according  to  Platt 
(Anglia  VI.)  and  Sievers  an  altered  form  of  fetian 
(see  FBI  ».),  the  originally  syllabic  i  having,  it  is 
supposed,  become  consonantal,  and  the  resulting 
combination  (ty)  having  developed  into  the  closely 
resembling  sound  expressed  by  cc,  i.e.  either  the 
geminated  palatal  stop,  or  something  between  this 
and  its  mod.  representative  (tj).  Cf.  OE.  orceard 
orchard  from  crt-geard. 

Although  no  other  instance  is  known  in  which  the  change 
of  ti  into  cc  (=tf)  has  occurred,  the  correctness  of  the  ex- 
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planation  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  OE.  the 
forms  with  cc  are  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  vb.  in  which 
the  regular  conjugation  of  fetiait  has  an  i.  Thus  fetian, 


. 

fctie,  fctinff  gave  place  to  Jeccau,  ftccc,  feccati,  but  feta, 
fetast,  fetad  remained  unchanged.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  go  in  quest  of,  and  convey  or 
conduct  back.  The  first  part  of  the  notion  is  often 
additionally  expressed  by  go  or  come. 

a.  with  obj.  a  person  or  animal. 
CIOOO^ELFRIC  Gen.  xlii.  34  pact  Je  bisne  eowerne  brobur 

feccon.  <zxi23  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1121  He  his  dohter  let 
feccean.  c  Ijoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  75  Wanne  bu  lest  wenst 
deaS  cumeS  to  fecchende  be.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  368  He  wule 
.  .  uechchen  hire  allunge  to  him  to  glorie  buten  ende.  la  1400 
Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  199  Goe  fourthe,  Joseph  .  .  And 
fatche  our  sonne.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  732  J>ey  wolden  b' 
theffe  01131  fache.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xvii.  31  Saul  .  . 
caused  him  [Dauid]  be  fetched.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  u.  iii. 
53  He  goe  fetch  thy  spnnes  To  backe  thy  quarrell.  1600  — 
A.Y.L.  in.  iii.  i,  I  wil  fetch  vp  your  Goates.  1631  J.  HAY- 
WARD  tr.  Biondrs  Eromena  104  The  Frigat  .  .  went  to  fetch 
her  aboord.  1747  HOADLEY  Susp.  Hint*.  I.  i,  The  Devil 
fetch  me,  Child,  you  look'd  so  prettily,  that  [etc.].  1771 
FRANKLIN  Autobiosf.  Wks.  1840  I.  30  There  were  some  small 
boats  and  we  called  to  them  to  fetch  us.  1845  E.  HOLMES 
Mozart  17  We  are  everywhere  fetched  .  .  in  the  carriages  of 
the  nobility.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  II.  83  His 
hearers,  .went  armed  to  fetch  him. 

b.  with  obj.  a  thing. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gos/>.  Matt.  xxiv.  17  Ne  ga  he  nySyr  (rat  he 
senij  bing  on  his  huse  fecce.  c  1200  ORMIN  8633  He  badd  tatt 
jho  shollde  himm  pa  an  litell  water  fecchenn.  c  1205  LAY. 
17305  Brutes,  .comen.  .to  fsechen  ba  stanes.  (  1250  Gen. 


fyr.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4099  Poterhas  &  Protesselon  . . 
fecchid  out  of  Philace  . .  fyfte  shippes.  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.  109  A  stoylle  Go  fotche  us.  ^1511  isl  Eng.  Bk.  Amer. 
(Arb.)  Introd.  27  They  can  goen  vnder  the  water  &  feche 
so  the  fysshes  out  of  the  water.  1546  Ludlow  Churchw. 
Ace.  (Camden)  26  A  horse  to  fache  the  rope.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp.  iv.  i.  213,  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  x.  477  Goe  fetch  me  Wine.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I. 
xv. 412  Our  Guide  made,  .signs  for  us  to  fetch,  .some  of  our 
meat.  17*2  DE  FOE  Moll  Flanders  (1840)  46  Step  and  fetch 
my  flute.  1809  KENDALL  Trav.  II.  xlvii.  150  He  had  then 

fone  home,  .to  fetch  a  knife.     1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  The 
rst  cab  had  been  fetched  from  the  public-house, 
f  C.  To  steal.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  iv.  51  Bothe  my  gees  &  my  grys  his 
gadelynges  feccheth.     1622  FLETCHER  Beggar's  Bush  v.  i, 


FETCH. 

What 's  the  action  we  are  for  now  ?  ha  7  . .  The  fetching  of  a 
back  of  clothes  or  so. 

d.  To  fetch  and  carry:  lit.  chiefly  of  dogs  ;cf. 
CAKRY  2) ;  fig.  to  run  backwards  and  forwards  witli 
news,  tales,  etc.  Hence  (nonce-wd.)  fetch-and- 
carry  adj.,  tale-bearing. 

1591  SHAKS.  Tiuo  Gent.  in.  i.  274  Her  Masters-maid ..  hath 
more  qualities  then  a  Water-Spaniell  . .  Imprimis,  Shee  can 
fetch  and  carry.  1696  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3229/4  A  brown 
Gelding  . .  will  fetch  and  carry  like  a  Dog.  1770  FOOTE 
Lame  Lover  n.  Wks.  1799  II.  80  Miss  is  so  fond  of  fetching 
and  carrying.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  226 
A  raven  . .  may  be  taught  to  fetch  and  carry  like  a  spaniel. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xlix,  That  fetch-and-carry  tell-tale. 
1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  xii.  145  As  if  nobody  had 
nothing  to  fetch  and  carry,  But  spying  all  the  doings  of 
one  s  neighbor. 

2.  To  cause  to  come,  as  by  a  summons  or  con- 
straining force ;  to  succeed  in  bringing ;  to  draw 
forth,  elicit  (e.g.  blood,  tears,  etc.).  Now  rare. 

^1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  #  Arc.  34I  To  your  routh,  and  to 
your  trouth  I  crye,  But  well  away,  to  ferre  been  they  to 
fetch.     1552  HULOET,   Fetche  by  callinge,  acccrso.      1553 
BALE  Vocacyon  in  Hurl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  I.  348  They  can 
fatch  their  frendes  sowles  from  flaminge  purgatory      1580 
f  ""M*  Arcadia  iv.  (1590)  427   Shee  ..  with  a  pitiful  cry 
fetched  his  eyes  unto  her.     1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  Induct. 
11.  48  Thy  hounds  shall . .  fetch  shrill  ecchoes  from  the  hollow 
earth.     1621  Bp.  HALL  Heaven  upon  Earth  §  4  An  vnwonted 
extremitie  of  the  blow  shall  fetch  blood  of  the  soule      1622 
SPARROW  Bk.  Com.  Prayer (1661)  119  A  new  Star  . .  fetcht 
the  Sages  of  the  East  to . .  worship  him.     1691  RAY  Creation 
(1714)  228  The  infant  after  divers  times  drawing  fetch'd 
some  milk.     1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  xvi.  442  The  way  of 
fetching  Fire  out  of  Wood.    1733  POPE  Ess.  Man  in.  222 
Fetch  th    aerial  eagle  to  the  ground.      1821  CLARE  Vill. 
Mmstr.  1. 25  Sympathy  would  fetch  the  tear  From  each  young 
list  ner.     1862  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  ii,  The  great  bell 
fetches  us  into  a  parlor. 

b.  To  make  (the  butter)  '  come  '  by  churning 
l8?3  >«f  R.  Agric  Soc.  XIV.  i.  74  The  old  barrel-churn 

..will  fetch  it  [butter]  in  cold  weather  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  1844  W.  BARNES  Poems  Rural  Life,  Dorset  Dial., 
A  Witch  21  lha  cooden  vetch  the  butter  in  the  churn. 

c.  To  fetch  the  water,  and  (hence)  to  fetch  the 
pump  :  to  obtain  a  flow  of  water  by  '  priming' 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Charger  la  fomfe, 
to  fetch  the  pump,  c  1790  IMISON  Sch.  Art  I.  170  Wateris 
commonly  poured  thereon  down  the  pipe,  vulgarly  called 
fetching  the  water.  1867  SMYTH  Satttri  Word-bk.,  Fetching 

f  d.  To  restore  to  consciousness  ;  =  1 2  b    Obs 

1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  493  She . .  then  fainted  againe, 

and  againe  they  fetched  her.    1728  GAY  Kegg.  Ot.  I.  viii  Give 

her  another  Glass  ..  This,  you  see,  fetchefher     1744  A/S 

Ado  m  S.  Fielding's  Lett.  D.  Simple  (1752)  II    ill  She  is 

coming  Madam,  to  herself-I  believe  we  hive  fetched  her 

a.  Ul  a  commodity:  To  'bring  in',  reali2e,  sell 

lor  (a  certain  price),     f  Also  rarely  of  money :  To 

purchase,  procure  (commodities). 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  48  b,  As  money  will   fetch 

Hes^^i3-r^— ^- 

L'"  t.h-e.-C?-in_will,nevcr  fetch  as  rouc'hlsThe  sllverm 
TE  Taste  i.  3  The  Guido,  what  did  that 
UARTINEAU  Homes  Abroad  iv  v  His 
'"  =---  -°-1  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage 
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from  thence.  1591  G.  FLETCHER  Russe  Commw.  (Hakluyt 
Soc.)  8  The  right  [river]  Ocka  . .  fetcheth  his  head  from  the 
borders  of  the  Chrim.  1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  I.  ii.  21,  I  fetch  my 
life  and  being,  From  Men  of  Royall  Seige.  1631  WEEVER 
A uc.  Fun.  Man.  277  A.  .fashion,  .fetched  from  the  French. 
1651  R.  CHILD  in  HartlU's  Legacy  (1655)  ii,  I  desire  not  to 
fetch  Causes  afar  off,  and  to  tell  you  of  the  sad  Conjunctions 
of  Mars  and  Saturn.  1655  Cui.rarrER  Rirerius  xiu.  i.  363 
1  he  Cure  of  this  Disease . .  you  must  fetch . .  from  the  Chapter 
treating  thereof.  1712  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  321  F  13  He 
fetched  this  beautiful  Circumstance  from  the  Iliad.  1806-7 
J.  BERKSFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  v.  Concl.,  To  fetch 
a  parallel  case  out  of  Roman  history.  1871  R.  H.  HUTTON 
Ess.  (1877)  I.  37  A  so-called  '  equivalent '  for  concrete  fact., 
has.,  been  fetched  out  of  actual  existence. 

t  b.  To  derive  as  from  a  cause  or  origin ;  to 
infer  (an  argument,  conclusion).   Obs. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  27  The  thirde  difference  is  fetched 
from  their  last  or  sauor.  1625  BUBOES  Pers.  Tithes  2  Nor 
to  fetch  any  Argument  from  that  Tenet  to  proue  the  point 
m  hand.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  iii.  §  3  That  they 
were  the  more  Eastern  Chaldaeans. .  Scaliger.  .fetcheth  from 


i/ui/ 1*51  ooiue  ictcn  an  Argument  ot  .rrov 
/ariety  of  Lineaments  in  the  Faces  of  Men. 

to.  To  deduce  (the  origin  of);  to  derive  (a 
pedigree,  etc.).  To  fetch  far  or  higher:  to  find 
a  distant  or  higher  origin  for.  Also  absol.  Obs. 

'553  BALE  Vocacyon  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  I.  355  To 
fatch  this  thmge  from  the  first  foundacion.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
HeresbacKs  Husb.  i.  (1586)  4  b,  As  farre  as  I  can  fetche  my 
petigree,  all  my  Auncestours  were  occupiers  of  husbandry 
I58iPETTiEC?K<KViCY*.a»«'.ii.(i586)99b,Bythe  example 
of  Lysimachus. .  Yea,  and  without  fetching  so  farre,  wee  see 
[etc.].  1635  N.  R.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  n.  113  Touching 
this  Rebellion  (to  fetch  the  matter  a  little  higher).  1662 
STILLINC-FL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  i.  t  „  Many  great  Families  . . 
fetched  their  pedegree  from  the  Gods. 

t  d.  To  derive  (a  word)  etymologically.  Obs 
1605  R.  CAREW  in  .£<•«.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  100  Some 
[words]  are  directhe  fetched  from  the  latine.     1605  CAMDEN 
Kern.  ( 1637)  75, 1  rather  would  fetch  Hoel  from  Hxlins.  1680 
MORDEN  Geog.  Reel.  (1685)  43  The  more  ludicious  fetch  their 
Name  from  the  Bay.  .called  by  Mela,  Sinus  Codanus. 
7.  To  draw,  get,  take  (breath,  fa  breathing); 
now  rare.    Hence  by  extension,  To  heave  (a  sigh)  • 
to  utter  (a  groan,  scream) ;  to  drain  (a  draught) 

1552  Hm-OET,  Fetche  breath  or  winde,  frosfiro.  i<6< 
COOPER  Thesaurus,  Asthma,  a  disease,  when  . .  a  man  can 
hardely  fetch  his  breathe.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  III.  (,So) 
276  Damoetas  .  had  fetched  many  a  sower  breathed  sigh. 
.607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  293  The  Horse  will  . 
^?-  h'S,  fc?ath  ,short'  I63"  J-  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi's  Ero- 


4.  To  move  to  interest,  admiration,  or  goodwill 
by  some  happy  contrivance  or  telling  feature  ;  to 
attract  irresistibly.  Also  absol.  to  'take  '  attract 
:IImg  or  effective.  Not  in  dignified  use. 


— ,  Sc — •  »w.j*  j.  JIAYWARD  tr.  avnuffg  f.ro- 

ma  106 1  he  sicke  woman .  .(fetching a  deepe  sigh)  return'd 
her  this  answer.  ,691  G.  EMILIANNE  Observations  248  They 
drink  in  good  earnest,  and  fetch  the  greatest  Draughts  they 
can.  1707  J  STEVENS  tr.  Quevedo's  Com.  Wks.  (1700)  <i 
fetching  such  dreadful  Groans  1735  I.D.  G.  LYTTL!™ 
Lett  fr.  a  Persian  (1744)  132  She  fetched  a  Scream.  1748 
J.  MASON  Elocut.  24  You  are  not  to  fetch  your  Breath 
till  you  come  to  the  Period.  ,80.  T.  BEDDOES  Hyglia.  viV 
R  K ?  j  ' '  Wa?,s,t'11  fe":hing  deep  sobs.  1840  SICKENS 
Barn.  Rudgewu,  Very  good  ',  said  Mr.  Tappertit,  fetching 
a  long  breath.  .875  HOWELLS  Foregone  Co,K".  ,43  Thf 
young  girl,  .fetched  a  long  sigh. 
b.  absol.  ^Seequot.) 

•  l8t5  ]ROBI;JSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  To  Fetch,  painfully  to  draw 
in  the  breath. 

8.  To  deal,  strike  (a  blow)  ;  to  make  (a  stroke1* 
Now  chiefly  colloq.  f  To  fetch  a  fetch  :  to  try  a 
stratagem. 


FETCH. 

fetch    a   circuit:    see   CIRCUIT    3  d;    to  fetch   a 
compass:  see  COMPASS  sb.  ii  d. 

1535  [see  COMPASS  si.  nd].  1547  J.  HARRISON  Exhort 
.^cottes  213  As  one  that  mtendeth  to  make  a  greate  lepe 
I  muste  . .  ronne  back  to  fetche  my  course.  1547  IS5I  [see 
CIRCUIT  3  d).  1552  HULOET,  Fetche  a  compasse  in  speatinVe 
ambagw.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  ii.  ii.  m,  A  long-winged 
hawk  ..  mounts  aloft  and.  .fetcheth  many  a  circuit  in  the 
a,r.  1653  MILTON  Hirelings  Wks.  (185.)  384  Train'd up 
by  the  Scripture  ..  without  fetching  the  compass  of  other 
Arts  and  Sciences.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (17^4)  147  Leaving 
Stepney  they  fetchJa  long  Compasf.  H33  'M7y  BroZr 
.  .fetch  d  a  Round  farther  into  Buckinghamshire.  1814 
SCOTT  Wtn.  Ixn,  He  fetched  a  large  circuit. .avoiding  the 
hamlet.  ,837,  a 1847  [see  COMPASS  sb.  „  d].  1859  TENNENT 
Ceylon  II  vm.  iv.  350  It  is  . .  necessary  to  fete™  circuit  of 
many  miles.  1883  Century  Jlfaf.  XXVI.  9077,  He  h 
fetched  a  compass  of  the  whole  [isle]. 
10.  JVaitt.  (see  also  branch  II).  a.  To  arrive  at, 
come  to,  reach ;  to  come  up  with  (a  vessel) 

'¥*  WJ  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  98  Jt  was  the 
14  day  of  October  before  we  could  fetch  Dartmouth.  1693 
Land Gaz  No.  2888*,  After  the  Enemy  had  fetched  tfata 
[ships]  v#Anson-s  Voy.  I,,  ii.  I29  The  Gloucester  .  spe,U 
a  month  in  her  endeavours  to  fetch  the  bay.  1795  NELSC 
in .Nicolas  Disf. (1845)  II.  r3  We  could  &ve  £?ched  the 
sans  Culotte  1833  MARRYAT  Jac.  Faith/,  viii,  You'll  not 
letch  the  bridges  this  tide.  1880  MRS.  PARR  A  Jam  *  Eve  v 
69  A  poor  nigger.black,  who  never  fetched  the  shore  alive. ' 
trans/,  and  fig  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  212 
I know  that,  .ye  intend  to  fetch  heaven,  .and  to  take  it  with 
the  wind  on  your  face.  ,667  MILTON  P.  L.  v,,,.  ,37  If  Ear  h 
industrious  of  her  self  fetch  Day  Travelling  East 

b.  lo  get  into  (the  wake  of  a  vessel);  to  get 
into  the  course  or  current  of  (the  windi.  ?  Obs 

1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  t,  Cmmmo.  239  Outward  'they 
touch  to  take  in  fresh  water,  and  fetch  the  wind  1660 
STURMY  Manner's  Mag.  ,.  ,9  The  Chase  is  abou  ,  coin? 
fetch  her  wack.  1671  R.  BOHUN  Wi*d  90  They  should  make 
a  circuit  without  the  Tropicks,  to  fetch  iheir  Western  Winds 
1748  Anson,  Voy.  in.  vm.  377  Little  more  than  a  league 
distant  fron.  the  galeon,  and  could  fetch  her  wake. 

C.  Jo  fetch  headway  or  sternway:  'said  of  a 
vessel  gathering  motion  ahead  or  astern'  (Adm. 
omyth). 

d.  To  fetch  way :  to  move  or  shift  (from  the 
proper  place) ;  to  break  loose.     Cf.  n 

I'7!StNiJBOI">UGH  yrnl- in  Ace-  Sev-  £*'e  V°y-  i.  (1711) 
1 13  My  Mam-mast  . .  fetched  such  Way.  1769  FALCONER 
/.>/<:/.  Marine  (1780),  The  mast  fetches  way.  1800  Naval 
MARRYAT  pi  V  4  h^?.  f"£hed  way  '"  ">e  gun.  1840 

S^j^ffiSS^SSV&^SS 

Dior's  W'ord.bk.,  To  fetch  way:  said  of  agunorTnyS 
which  escapesfroni  its  place  by  the  vessels  motion  at  sea 

e.  intr.   1  o  take  a  course ;  to  reach  a  specified 
position,  bring  one's  vessel  up. 

1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pt.  Tamburl.  m.  iii.  256  The  Persian 

fleet  and  men  of  war. .  Have  fetched  about  the  Indian  cor!?" 

\  o'-F9  '"""oxouc-H  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i. 

i  i  wo  points  of  land  by  which  a  man  mav  fetch  intn 

any  part  of  the  Bay.     1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1700)  V  i8ji  We 

stoocT  over  to  Cape  ElSbel,  under  which7  we  fetched  at 

•hnnl   fiv<(»   in    tk=    -.r, ... ..  ^tt.+    .  r  *..~  ™L 


come  on  dressed  m  a  pink  costoom,  which  generaUy  fetche; 


^i^SKSisS&S^&i 

^^a^,&s^^^. 

i.  « [  Apollyon  was  fetching  of  his  last  blow.     ,865  Punch 

&&fSb  '^«a  f  t  n^theH 

nope  [knock]. 

tb. 


,««  TH'  T°  lhave  at  ''  reach'  strike  (    P"son. 

-SS«  J.  HEYWOOD  Sp.der  4  F.  Ivii.  Bb  i  b   Vew  vender 
copweb  castell  .  .  Behold  .  .  How  thordinance   ieth*  rfies  fer 
and  nere  to  fach.     1608  SHAKS.  1'er.  11.  i   17  ifll  f«ch  t 
with  a  wannion.     ,625  BACON  £„.,  ' 

n>:tc,rFe3,nchionfgrf:arenosrd  their 

9.  To  make  or  perform  (a  movement)  ;  to  take 
(a  walk,  run,  leap,  etc.).  Of  a  river;  To  make  ^a 
turn,  winding,  etc.).  06s.  exc.  arch. 


.   To  draw,  derive,  '  borrow  '  fr 

less  remote- 


birr> 
sb.  ii,  FEEZE  sb.  i 


to 


xnH,--  ARRVAT 

xni,  He  .  .  tacked  in  shore  and  fetched  well  to  windward  of 

anrl  ?T  F"?   I    '"V^  f«  '«'>*«.  The  Dort.  .  tacked, 
and  fetched  alongside  of  the  frigate.     1881  T  D    I  KFIIV 

!o  whXar^'  AUg"  447/2  A^at"  •*  abiHtyJto  fetch 
tf.  2T>  fetch  of,  upon  :  to  gain  upon.  Obs. 

A     H9    f  fi,ELL  '"'*£  Sea  3I2  Our  ^'P8  •  •  fetching  abun- 
^ftheR         V  ,^93l.ond.Gaz.  No.  ^888/2  The  Admiral 

•  -°f  'he  Blue,  .fetching  very  fast  upon  us. 
ii.  Idiomatically   combined   with   advs      (For 

non-specialized  comb.,  see  the  simple  senses  and 

the  advs.) 
tU-  Fetch  about,     a.  trans.     In  sense  o,  o  b, 

Jo  fetch  about  a  compass,  to  fetch  a  way  about 

Hence  with  ellipsis  of  object  :  To  lake  a  round- 

about course  or  method,  f  Also  reft,  in  same  sense. 

•SKfsasz1.  More's  utop-r  "•  (Ar.b->  ?*  which  fetche"' 

about  a  circuite  or  compasse  of  v.c.  miles.  cicScR  BROWNE 
Aw,.  Cartnrigkt  6  What  neede  hee  haue  felched  ateut 
and  made  suche  adoo.  159$  SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  24  Like 
a  shifted  winde  vnto  a  saile,  ft  makes  the  course  of  thoughts 
f  ,  h  !„  OUt'n  'f07  To«'"'w  Kn.  Trag.  iv.  i.  You 
fetch  about  well,  but  lets  talke  in  present.  ,6aS  BACON 

thev  wfnTfh<Arb«44Iw  V'""*'.  how..  far?e  abo™ 
they  wi  1  fetch  1650  W.  BROUGH  Sacr.  Princ.  (16591 
551  lacking  and  fetching  yourselves  about  as  the  wind 
serves.  1825  MRS.  SHERWOOD  1  'oung  Forester  in  Houhtmi 

SZL,  \?  Fetching  a  way  about,  in  order  that  his 

others  might  not  trace  his  steps. 

b.  To  swing  round  (the  arm,  a  weapon)  so  as 
to  gather  impetus  for  a  stroke.  Also  intr.  for  reft 

.iiS!  fl'BiLE5  i°Ua^  ^'."f*  xvii'  «  Fetching  it  [the  sling] 
aoout  (he)  stroke  the  Philistian  in  the  forehead  167*  N 
FAIRFAX  £uU  •*  Selv.  ,22  To  gather  strength  enough  (as 
the  arm  does  by  fetching  about). 

t  c.  To  contrive,  devise,  plan.  Obs. 

'-X'-°  T°  fctch  about  this  fo™e  of 


gtca&ou 

12.  Fetch  a^ain.     f  a.  trans.  To  take  or  get 
back  ;  to  recoup,  make  good.  Obs 

«RDARE  2ua'"-  vUi'  3  He  wente  to  fetch  his 


hehatnrecyu.    ™     ° 

b«  T,?7rovive'  restore  to  consciousness.  Obs. 

L     «E«  SA*LOW/f  ""'  Ptt'tl"  Cr°s"  i?  To  fetch  her 
agame.     ,626  BACON  Syha  §  694  11627)  174  For  smells,  wee 
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see  their  great  and  sudden  Effect  in  fetching  Men  again, 
when  they  swoune.  1669  HUNYAN  Holy  Cititt  252  Revivings, 
that,  i,like  Aquavits)  do  fetch  again,  and  chear  up  the  soul. 

13.  Fetch  away.     intr.   To  move  or  shift  from 
its  proper  place  ;  to  get  loose.     Cf.  10  d. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Chock,  a  . .  wedge 
used  to  confine  a  cask  . .  to  prevent  it  from  fetching  away 
when  the  ship  is  in  motion.  1808  Sport 'ing Mag.  XXX.  123 
We  fetch  away,  and  are  tossed  to  the  farthest  side  of  the 
cabin.  1853  K.ANE6>/»«^//  Exp.  xx.  (1856)  152  Even  anchors 
and  quarter-boats,  have '  fetched  away '.  1890  W.  C.  RUSSELL 
Ocean  Trag.  II.  xxi.  182  Every. .  article  on  the  breakfast 
table  fetching  away  with  a  hideous  crash. 

14.  Fetch  down,  trans.    =  bring  down  (BRING 
v.   1 8),    but   more   colloquial    and   expressive    of 
vigorous  action,     a.  To  bring  to  the  ground  by  a 
shot  or  a  blow.     b.  To  force  down  (prices,  etc."1. 

1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  (1721)  298  This  vast  Number  of  Shot 
..were  not  sufficient  to  fetch  him  [Elephant]  down.  1726 
Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  155,  I  levell'd  all  at  Hamet,  and.  .had 
the  good  Fortune  to  fetch  him  down.  1801  WINDHAM  Sp. 
(1812)  II.  30  There  were  but  few  whom  they  were  able  to 
fetch  down  at  a  blow.  1841  R.  B.  PEAKE  Court  <§•  City  \. 
iii,  The  late  war  has  fetched  down  the  price  of  women. 
1879  R.  H.  ELLIOT  Written  on  Foreheads  I.  7  Fetching 
down  the  young  rooks  from  the  tree  tops. 

15.  Fetch  in.     t  a.  trans.  To  gain  for  an  ad- 
herent.  Obs. 

1614  lip.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  248  All  the  powers  and  craft 
of  hell  cannot  fetch  him  in  for  a  customer  to  evill.  1647-8 
COTTERELL  Dax.'ilo's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  13  Like  artifices  were 
used  to  fetch  in  the  rest. 

f  b.  To  close  in  upon,  surround ;   to  enclose, 
take  in.     Also  to  include  (in  one's  voyage). 

1563  GOLDING  Cxsar(T.^6^)  68  They  fetched  in  on  euery 
syde  and  slew  those  that  stoode  in  good  hope . .  of  wynning 
theyr  Campe.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  v.  (ed.  7)  565  He  . . 
turning  to  the  South,  did  fetch  in  all  the  Sea-Coasts  untill 
he  came  to  Capo  Razo.  1670-98  LASSELS  Voy,  Italy  I.  65 
A  cage  of  Iron  . .  so  high  that  it  fetcheth  in  a  world  of 
Laurel, 
t  c.  To  '  take  in  ' ;  cheat.  Obs. 

1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II. 
242  They  were  all  fethered  of  one  winge  to  fetch  in  young 
gentlemen.  1612  ROWLANDS  More  Knaues  Yet  ?  33  Who 
will  be  drawne  at  Dice  and  Cards  to  play.  .And  be  fetch'd 
in  for  all  that's  in  his  purse  ? 

16.  Fetch  off.   t  a-  To  bring  out  of  a  difficulty ; 
to  deliver,  rescue.     Cf.  bring  off.  Obs. 

1648  JENKYN  Blind  Guide  i.  16  This  hereticall  and  redicu- 
lous  soul  fetcheth  off  himself  thus.  1650  R.  STAPYLTON 
Strada's  Low-C.  Warres  MI.  62  The  whole  Market-place. . 
strove  to  fetch  off  the  prisoners. 

f  b.  To  '  do *  or  *  do  for ' ;  to  get  the  better  of; 
to  make  an  end  of.  Obs. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  H 'en.  IV^  in.  ii.  324  As  I  returne,  I  will  fetch 
off  these  lustices.  1613  Notorious  Cousnages  of  J.  fy  A. 
West  vi,  She  hath  fetcht  off  Usurers  and  Misers,  as  finely 
as  they  fetch  off  young  heires.  1618  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur. 
II.  423  My  Lord  of  Essex  was  fetcht  off  by  a  trick.  1633 
BP.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  Ixxvii.  190  What  fine  devises  . .  to 
fetch  off  lives.  1653  H.  MORB^M/U/.  Ath.  in.  xi.(i7i2)  122 
We  may  add  a  third  [Question],  which  may  haply  fetch  off 
the  other  two. 

f  c.  To  drain,  drink  off  (a  draught).  Cf.  7.    Obs. 

1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendi's  Life  of  Peiresc  ii.  99  He 
fetcht  off  the  Lusty  Bowie  of  wine.  Ibid,  n.  137  NovelHus 
Torquatus.  .is  reported  to  have  fetcht  off  at  one  draught. . 
three  Congii  or  Roman  Gallons  of  wine. 

17.  Fetch  ont.     To  draw  forth ;  to  bring  into 
clearness  ;  to  develop  and  display. 

1644  MiLTON/iWttf.,  These  ways ..  if  there  were  any  Secret 
excellence  among  them  would  fetch  it  out.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  215  F  i  Marble  ..  shews  none  of  its  inherent 
Beauties,  till  the  Skill  of  the  Polisher  fetches  out  the  Colours. 
1847  L.  HUNT  Jar  Honey  x.  (1848)  134  It  fetches  out., 
the  most  beautiful  strength  of  the  human  heart, 

18.  Fetch  over,     f  a.   trans.     To   succeed   in 
delivering  (a  blow).  Obs. 

a  1640  J.  BALL  Answ.  to  Can  i.  (1642)  119  He  might  fetch 
over  a  sure  blow  upon  us. 

t  b.  To  get  the  better  of.  Obs. 

c  1600  DAY  Begg.  BednallGr.  n.  ii.  (1881)  35  'Tis  he  that 
I  fetch'd  over  for  the  sattin  suite  and  left  him  in  pawn  for 
the  reckoning.     1680  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Colloq.  Erasm,  199 
They  have  fetch'd  me  over  many  and  many  a  time. 
f  C.  To  go  over ;  to  repeat.   Obs. 

1642  ROGERS  Naaman  606  What  might  be  the  cause  why 
Isaac  fetcht  over  the  blessing  the  second  time. 

19.  Fetch  up.    t  8s-  trans.  To  bring  to  a  higher 
level  or  position ;  to  elevate,  raise.   Obs. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  iv.  xv.  35  The  strong  wing'd 
Mercury  should  fetch  thee  vp,  And  set  thee  by  loves  side. 
1607-12  BACON  Ess..  Seeming  Wise  (Arb.)  216  Hee  fetched 
one  of  his  browes  vp  to  his  forehead.  1705  ADDISON  Italy 
(J.),  Any  of  those  arts,  .may  LC  fetched  up  to  its  perfection 
in  ten  . .  years.  1711  —  Spect.  No.  no  P  3  They  have  .. 
fetched  themselves  up  to  the  Fashion  of  the  polite  World. 

b.  To  vomit.     Also  of  a  medicine,  etc. :    To 
promote  expectoration  of.     Cf.  bring  up. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  N  iij  b,  Butter  .. 
fetcheth  up  fleame  doddered  about  the  breast  and  lungs. 
1622  MASSINGER  Virg,  Mart.  v.  i,  Fetch  up  What  thou 
hast  swallowed. 

c.  To  recall  (to  the  mind) ;  to  bring  to  light. 
1614  BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  454  To  fetch  up  olde  wordes 

from  forget fulnesse.  1817  CHALMEKS  Astron.  Disc.  iv.  (1852) 
93  The  knowledge  . .  he  cannot  fetch  up  himself  from  the 
obscurity  of  this  wondrous . .  scene. 

fd.  To  rouse  or  stir  up  (a  horse).   Obs. 
1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.v.  Equus^  To  fetch  vp  with  the 
spurre.     1573  in  BARET /i/^.  F4oi. 
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•f  e.  To  overthrow,  '  trip  up  *.   Obs. 
1615  T.  ADAMS  Spir.  Nauig.  43  The  strongest  Sampson 
has  been  fetched  up  by  this  wrastler, 

f.  To  make  up  (lee  way,  lost  ground,  time,  etc.). 
1665  J.WILSON  Projectors  \.  Dram.  Wks.  (1874)227,  I  shall 
have  the  custody  of  the  parish  stock.  If  that  will  serve 
you,  command  it  ;  we  shall  be  able,  I  hope,  to  fetch  it  up 
again  before  my  time  be  out.  1709  STANHOI'E  Paraphr. 
IV.  122  Penitents..  will..  fetch  up  the  Time  they  have  lost. 
1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  122  Mrs.  Jewkes  lies 
snoring  in  bed,  fetching  up  her  last  night's  disturbance, 
1794  1'.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (i85g)IV.  112  The  time  is  coming 
when  we  shall  fetch  up  the  lee-way  of  our  vessel.  iSzg 
Thomas  Brown  in  Houlsion  Tracts  I.  xvi.  3  Thomas  did 
not  mind  playing  a  day  or  two  m  the  week,  for  .  .  he  knew 
he  could  easily  fetch  it  up  again.  1846  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
VII.  n.  686  [They]  have  much  lee  way  to  fetch  up. 

tg-  To  come  up  with,  overtake.  Obs. 
a  1622  R,  HAWKINS  I'oy.S.  ^#(1847)  179  Being  out  of  hope 
to  fetch  up  this  shippe.  1669  STUBMY  Mariner's  Mag.  1.  14 
The  Moon  must  go  longer  2  days  ..  before  she  can  fetch  up 
the  Sun,  to  come  into  Conjunction  with  her.  1692  R. 
L'EsTRANGE^Y^/^  cxxxiii,  Says  he  [the  Hare],  I  can  fetch 
up  the  Tortoise  when  I  please.  1751  PALTOCK  P.  Wilkins 

I.  v.  45  We  fetched  her  up,  and.  .fired  a  shot. 

h..  Naut.  To  come  or  get  to  (a  place)  ;  to  reach  ; 
to  come  in  sight  of  ;  (also  To  fetch  up  the  sight 
of]  to  sail  along.  ?  Obs. 

1556  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  108  It  is  hard  to 
fetch  upp  a  towne  here  if  a  shippe  ouer  shoote  it.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  96  As  we  fetched  up  the  sight  of  Nicosia. 
Ibid.  v.  181  We  fetched  up  the  coast  of  Cyhcia.  Ibid.  ix. 
398  We  fetched  up  the  little  He  of  Strombolo. 

i.  intr.  for  refl.  To  come  to  a  stand  ;  to  '  pull 
up*  ;  to  stop. 

1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fy  It.  Jrnls.  V.  705  When  in  quest 
of  any  particular  point,  are  likely  enough  to  fetch  up  at 
some  other. 

Fetch-,  the  vb.-stem  in  comb,  with  adv.,  as 
fetch-after,  see  quot.  1888  ;  with  sb.  as  obj. 
f  fetch-fire  attrib.  ;  fetch-water,  a  water-carrier. 

1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad  vi.  495  But  spin  the  Greek  wives' 
webs  of  task,  and  their  fetch-water  be.  1784  Unfortunate 
Sensibility  II.  10  In  a  country-town  a  much  less  change 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  topic  for  a  fetch-fire  gossip,  or 
a  bake-house  conversation.  1888  Lancet  30  June  1308  The 
forms  of  caterpillar  known  .  .  popularly  .  .  as  '  fetch-afters  ', 
from  their  mode  of  progression. 

Fetch-candle.   =  FETCH-LIGHT. 

1852  H.  WEDGWOOD  in  N.  $  Q.  ist  Ser.  VI.  17  The  super- 
stition. .in  Pembrokeshire  appears  in  the  shape  of  the  fetch- 
candle.  (In  mod.  Diets.) 

Fetched  (fetjt),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FETCH  v.  +  -ED  3.] 
Only  in  combs.,  as  DEEP-FETCHED,  FAR-FETCHED. 

Fetcher  (fe-tfai).    [f.  FETCH  v.  +  -BE  *.] 

1.  One  who  or  that   which   fetches,  in  various 
senses  of  the  verb.     Also  in  phrase  fetcher  and 
carrier,  and  in  comb.,  as  water-fetcher,  etc. 

1552  HCI.OET,  Fetcher  of  water.  Aquarius.  1580  HOLLY- 
BAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong^  Faiseur  de  soubresaults,  a  fetcher  of 
gamboldes,  a  tumbler.  1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  B  vij, 
The  fetcher  of  Euridice  from  hell.  1751  GRAY  Wks.  (1825) 

II.  161  You  will  take  me  for  a  mere  poet  and  a  fetcher  and 
carrier  of  sing-song,     a  1863  THACKERAY  Mr.  $  Mrs.  Berry 
ii,  The  poor  fellow  has  been  employed..  in  the  same  office 
of  fetcher  and  carrier.     1877  KINGLAKE  Crimea  VI.  vi.  97 
The  wood  and  the  water  fetchers  went  out. 

fb.  spec,  (see  quot.  1890).  Obs. 
1890  P.  H.  BROWN  George  Buchanan  ii.  27  Lads  pro- 
ceeding to  Cambridge  from  the  remoter  districts  went  in 
a  body  under  a  'fetcher'.  1892  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  24  The 
students  .  .  were  collected  by  '  fetchers  '  brought  to 
Oxford,  &c. 

2.  With  advbs.,  as  fetcher  in. 

1611  CHAPMAN  Hindi.  167  Of  fight  (the  fetcher  in  of  this) 
My  hands  haue  most  share.  1660  HOWELL,  Fetcher  in, 
anteneur. 

Fetching  (fe'tjln),^/,^.  [f.  FETCH  p.  -t  -ING*.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FETCH  in  various  senses. 
t  Fetching  of  boards  :    =-  tacking  :  see  Bo  AUD  sb.  1  5. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  890  Swich  wreche  on  hem,  for 
fecchyng  of  Eleyne,  Ther  shal  ben  take.  1464  Nottingham 
Rec.  II.  377  For  fecchyng  of  money  at  Retforde  by  ij  tymes. 
1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xx.  (1887)  84  To  procure  easie 
fetching  of  ones  breath,  it  is  verie  soueraine.  1622  MABBE 
tr.  Alenian's  Guzman  d'Alf.  I.  in.  v.  216  Let  me  Hue..  in 
a  spacious  Countrey  .  .where  there  is  few  fetching  of  boords. 
167*  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  (1691)  76  Fuel  costs  nothing  but 
fetching.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  v.  iii.  89  To  give  them 
Job's  goods  merely  for  fetching.  1882  Miss  BR  ADDON  Mt. 
Royal  I.  ii.  57,  I  hate  such  fetching  and  carrying.  1884 
H.  M.  LEATHES  Notes  Nat.  Hist,  no  Their  [dogs']  natural 
propensities  for  hunting,  watching,  and  fetching. 

2.  With  again*  up,  etc.  :  see  adv.  combs,  of  verb. 
15x3  MORE  in  Grafton  Ckron.  II.  770  The  fetching  forth  of 

this  noble  man  to  his  honour  and  welth.  1617  HIERON  Wks. 
II.  252  The  reuiuing  and  fetching  againe  of  a  decayed 
Christian  !  1633  BP.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  (1851)  205  The 
fetching  up  my  soul  from  this  vale  of  misery  and  tears. 
1673  PENN  Chr.  a  Quaker  xxii.  588  It  is  not  Fetching 
in  this  Thought  .  .  that  gives  Right  Peace. 


.  . 

Fetching  (fe't(irj\  ///.«.  [f.  FETCH  w.  +  -I 

tl.  That  contrives,  plans,  schemes;  crafty,  de- 
signing. Obs. 

1581  PETTIE  Gitazzo's  Civ.  Conr.  ii.  (1586)  97  b,  Such 
fetching  heads  .  .  consume  themselves  in  a  manner  awaie, 
in  devising  new  kindes  of  extortion.  1583  FOXE  A,  fy  M. 
ted.  4)  575/1  What  cannot  the  fetchyng  practise  of  the 
Romish  Prelates  bring  about? 

2.  Alluring,  fascinating,  pleasing,  *  taking  '. 

1880  MRS.  FORRESTER  Roy  $  V.  I.  284  There  is  nothing.. 
so  fetching  as  a  beautiful  voice.  1881  Miss  BRADDON^//*. 
xxvii.  297  'What  a  fetching  get-up,'  said  Edgar.  1891 


FETIAL. 

Athena>u»t  21  Nov.  685/2  The  imitation  from  Wordsworth 
is  particularly  '  fetching '. 

Hence  Pe'tchingfly  adv. 

1889  Caf/t.  Kelt*  3  Aug.  5/1  She  was  fetchingly  attired. 

t  Fetch-life.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  quot.  -liefe. 
[?  f.  KETCH  vb.  +  LIFE.]  ?  A  messenger  sent  to 
'fetch'  the  soul  of  a  dying  person. 

1583  STANVHURST Crisis  iv.  486(Arb.)  in  On  thee  turrets 
the  skrich  howle,  lyke  fetchliefe  ysetled,  Her  burial  roundel 
doth  ruck. 

Fetch-light.  [Of  uncertain  formation  ;  perh. 
f.  FETCH  sb?,  if  that  be  an  old  word.  But  it  may 
be  f.  KETCH  v.,  as  the  '  corpse-candle  '  is  supposed 
to  be  a  light  sent  to  '  fetch  '  the  doomed  person.] 

A  name  given  (app.  in  South  Wales)  to  the 
'  corpse-candle  '  (Welsh  camuyll  corff),  a  spectral 
light  supposed  to  be  seen  before  a  person's  death 
travelling  from  his  house  to  his  grave. 

i<Xfl  Athenian  Mercury  VI.  vi.  i/i  Before  the  Death  of 
any  person  in  the  Family,  there  is  an  Appearance  vulgarly 
called  a  Fetch-light. 

f  Petchling,  var.  of  VBTCHLING  Obs. 

1651  R.  CHILD  in  HartliVs  Legacy  (1755)  i  Saint  Foine, 
called  by  Parkinson . .  Medick  Fetcnling. 
F6te  (fct,  fc"t),  sb.     [a.  F.  file:  see  FEAST  rf.] 

1.  A  festival,  an  entertainment  on  a  large  scale. 
1754  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1857)  II.  308  The  great  fete  at 

St.  Cloud.  1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  in.  Wks.  1873  II.  184, 
I  suppose  Thames  . .  to  compliment  Britannia  with  a  fete  in 
honour  of  the  victory.  1818  BYRON  Mazeppa  iv,  He  gave 
prodigious  fetes,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  212  Titled 
dames  gave  fetes  upon  the  water.  1849  THACKERAV  Pen- 
dennis  i,  The  guests  at  my  Lord  So-and-so's  fete. 

2.  The  festival  of  the  saint  after  whom  a  person 
is  named ;  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  observed 
as  the  birthday  is  in  England. 

1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-tk.  (1869}  143  It  is  the  fete  of 
little  Jacob  yonder,  whose  brothers  ana  sisters  have  all  come 
from  their  schools  to  dance  at  his  birthday.  1877  [see  3]. 

3.  attrib.,  as  flte-day  ;  also  fSte-contraetor,  one 
who  contracts  to  provide  a  fete  or  entertainment. 

18x7  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  270  The  towns  of 
France  have  all  their  particular  fe'te  days.  1877  J.  T.  FIELDS 
Underbrush  (1881)  224  A  Councillor  of  the  Parliament,  sent 
her  on  her  fete-day,  a  bouquet.  1885  MABFL  COLLINS 
Prettiest  Woman  viii,  Life  was  like  one  long  fete  day. 
1886  York  Herald  7  Aug.  2/5  Public  caterer,  decorator,  and 
fete  contractor. 

Hence  Fg'teless  a.,  having  no  fete. 

1861  CUNNINGHAM  Wheat  fy  Tares  50  The  poor  feteless 
children  haunted  him. 

Fete  (ft),  v.  [ad.  F.  filer,  f.  flu  :  see  prec.] 
trans.  To  entertain  (a  person)  at  a  fete  ;  to  feast ; 
also,  to  give  a  fete  in  honour  of,  commemorate 
(some  event,  etc.)  by  a  fete. 

1819  Edin.  Rev.  XXXII.  221  He  was  in  general  too  fond 
of  flattering  and  '  feteing '  his  master,  a  1845  BARHAM  Ingol. 
Leg.,  Hermann,  The  murder  thus  out,  Hermann's  feted  and 
thanked.  1849  THACKERAV  Pendennis  Ixvi,  The.  .two  foot- 
men . .  intoxicated  the  page  at  a  wine-shop,  to  fete  Laura's 
recovery.  1879  HUXLEY  Hume  36  Great  nobles  feted  him. 
1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  29  Sept.  239/2  The  Government  . . 
judging,  .that  the  anniversary  of  the  invasion  of  the  Tuileries 
by  the  people,  .ought  not  to  be  feted. 

Hence  PS'ted///.  a. 

185*  MRS.  SMYTHIES  Bride  Elect  xxxiii,  Fair  and  feted 
guest  as  she  was  ! 

Pete,  obs.  form  of  FEAT. 

II  Fete-champetre.  [Fr. ;  f.  fete  (see  FETE  *£.) 
+  champltre  rural :— L.  campestrem,  f.  campus  a 
field.]  An  outdoor  entertainment,  a  rural  festival. 

1774  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  (1857)  VI.  88  He  gives 
her  a  most  splendid  entertainment  ..  and  calls  it  a  fete 
champetre.  1800  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Belinda  xi,  He  began 
to  talk  of  the  last  fete  champetre  at  Frogmore.  1884  S. 
DOWELL  Taxes  in  Eng.  III.  281  The  battue  system  deve- 
loped into  the  sort  of  fete  champetre,  with  hot  lunch,  cham- 
pagne, and  liveried  attendants. 

Feteesh,  obs.  form  of  FETISH. 

Fetel(es,  var.  FETLES,  ME.,  vessel. 

Fetessor,  obs.  form  of  FETISHEB. 

Fetfa,  var.  of  FETWA. 

Fether  e,  obs.  form  of  FEATHER. 

t  Fe-therfooted.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.OE.*/S«r;- 
comb.  form  of flower,  FOUB.  Cf.  OE._/?fl«/0V,  -fete 
in  same  sense.]  Fourfooted. 

C1I75  Lamb.  Horn.  43  Innan  J>an  ilke  sea  weren  un- 
aneomned  deor  summe  feSer  foteld,  summe  al  bute  fet. 

tFe'thok.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1.  [A  variant  form 
of  FITCHEW.]  A  polecat. 

1414  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  I  (1814)  II.  6  And  for  x  fulmartis 
skynnis,  called  fethokis,  viijrf. 

•f  Fe'thre,  v.  Obs.  In  3  south.  velB^tS  re.  [repr. 
OE.  *f!$ran,  f.fdSera  load  :  see  FOTHER.]  trans. 
To  load. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  140  Lonerd  . .  bu  hauest  imaked  uoSer  to 
heui  uorte  ueSren  mide  (?e  some.  Ibid.  204  Uor  hit  is 
iueScred  bet  is,  icharged. 

Fetial,  fecial  frfal),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
fitialis  (erroneously  fee-} :  of  unknown  origin.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fetiales  (see  B.) ; 
hence,  heraldic,  ambassadorial,  f'etial  law  :  the 
Roman  law  relating  to  declarations  of  war  and 
treaties  of  peace. 

1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  \.  (1558)  16  The  feciall 
lawe  of  the  people  of  Rome.  1684  tr.  Agriffa's  Van.  A  rts 


FETICIDE. 

Ixxxi.  279  Every  Servile  and  Mechanick-fellow,  fecial 
Messengers,  and  Caduceators.  1826  KENT  Cotnrrt.  6  The 
fecial  law  relating  to  declarations  of  war.  1830  W.  O. 
MANNING  Law  Nations  iv.  vi.  (1875)  196  The  Romans, 
whose  fecial  college,  etc.  1866  Cornk.  Mag.  Nov.  631  The 
members  of  the  Fetial  profession. 

B.  sb.  One  of  the  fetiales,  a  Roman  college  of 
priests,  who  fulfilled  the  function  of  heralds,  and 
performed  the  rites  connected  with  the  declaration 
of  war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  i.  (1822)  41  '  Deliver  to  me,'  said 
the  Feciall,  'the  herbe.'  1602  SEGAR  Hon.  Mil.  ff  Civ.  \. 
iii.  4  It  was  not  lawful  for  . .  any  Souldier  to  take  Armes, 
untill  the  Facials  had  so  commanded  or  allowed.  1835 
THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  173  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
employed,  like  the  Italian  Fetials,  to  make  formal  declara- 
tions of  war.  1875  MERIVALE  Gen.  Hist.  Romexiu.  (1877) 
76  Striking  the  fecial  a  blow. 

Feticide :  see  FCE-. 

Fetid,  fcetid  i.fe-tid,  frtid),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  : 
6  foetide,  (7  fetode,  8  feetid),  7-  fetid,  fcetid. 
[ad.  L.  fetid-us  (often  incorrectly  written  fcetidus}, 
t.fetere  to  have  an  offensive  smell.] 
A.  adj.  Having  an  offensive  smell ;  stinking. 
I59p  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoiier's  Bk.  Physicke  159/2  It  maketh 
to  blister  both  handes,  &  feet,  out  of  which  issueth  foetide, 
and  stinckinge  water.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  4-  Min. 
157  Heron,  the  flesh  is  better,  .though  some  count  it  fetid. 
1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  362  Animal  Humours,  by 
Heat,  stink  and  grow  foetid.  1775  ADAIH  Amer.  Ind.  209 
A  kind  of  wild  sheep,  .which  are  of  so  faetid  a  smell.  1851 
MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt.  v.  41  They  [buzzard  vultures] 
tore  out  the  eyes  of  the  quarry  with  their  fetid  beaks.  1879 
GREEN  Read.  Eng.  Hist.  xxi.  107  Sent  up  their  fetid  odours, 
rank  with  fever. 

fig.  1805  FOSTER  Ess.  i.  vii.  109  The  foetid  heroes  of  the 
Dunciad.  1810  BENTHAM  Packing  (1821)  205  Any  such  fcetid 
mass  of  dead  letter,  as  the  labyrinth  composed  of  the  books 
of  practice.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist;  (1875)  III.  xviii.  77 
The  fetid  atmosphere  of  a  court. 

b.  Fetid  gum  (see  quot.) ;  fetid  pill,  a  pill  con- 
taining Asafcetida. 

1780  W.  BUCHAN  Dam.  Med.  (1790)  299  The  patient  may 
. .  take  . .  fcetid  pills  every  six  hours.  1858  CARPENTER 
Veg.  Phys.  §  593  Fcetid  gums  are  of  the  nature  of  Gum- 
resins  . .  and  are  distinguished  by  their  powerfully  disagree- 
able odour.  Those  most  in  use  are  Assafcetida  and  Galba- 
num. 

fB.  sb.pl.  Fetid  drugs.  Obs. 
1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  333  Drawer  of  Fatids. 
1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extemf.  394,  I  know  that  Fsetids 
will  repress  Vapours  in  Women.      1748  HARTLEY  Observ. 
Man  i.  li.  183  The  Smell  of  those  Fetids  which  revive. 

Hence  Feti-dity  [  +  -ITV],  the  quality  or  state  of 
being  fetid  ;  a  fetid  nature  or  condition ;  foulness, 
ill  savour,  offensiveness.  Fe'tidly  adv.,  in  a  fetid 
condition  or  manner  ;  offensively.  Fe'tidness  = 
FETIDITY.  Also  concr.  something  fetid. 

1704  R.  BROWN  tr.  Plutarch's  Morals  III.  465  Salts  with  the 
Sea-water,  .colliquating  whatever  is  foreign  and  superfluous, 
suffer  no  fetidness  or  putrefaction  to  breed.  1831  J.  DAVIES 
Manual  Mat.  Med.  283  Of  a  penetrating  smell,  and  remark- 
able for  its  fetidity.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Profh.  124  What  an 
image  . .  of  the  fetidness  of  sin.  1869  Daily  News  5  Jan., 
Often  foully  dirty  and  so  fcetidly  uncomfortable,  .the  Mary- 
lebone  ceUs  call  strongly  for  reformation. 

tFetida.   Obs.  rare,     [short  for  ASAFCETIDA.] 

'599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i.  218  There  goeth  out  of  Chaul  . . 
great  store  of  Fetida.  1736  BAILEY  Housh.  Diet.  250  Let 
the  person,  .take  cocea  pills  or  foetida. 

Fetiferous :  see  FCE-. 

Fetir,  obs.  form  of  FEATURE. 

Fetis(e,  var.  of  FEATOOS  a.  Obs. 

Fetish,  fetich(e  (fe-tij,  frtij),  sl>.    Forms : 

7-S  fetisso,  (S  feitisso),  (7  fateish,  9  feteesh, 
-tisoh,  -tishe,  -tiss\  8-  fetich(e,  fetish,  [a.  F. 
f&iche,  ad.  Pg.  feitico  sb.  charm,  sorcery  (from 
which  the  earliest  Eng.  forms  are  directly  adopted) 

=  Sp.  htchito  in  same  sense  ;  a  subst.  use  offeitifo 
adj.  'made  by  art,  artificial,  skilfully  contrived '  = 
Sp.  hechito,  ll.fattizw,  OF.faitis  (see  FEATOUS) 
1—L.factieiiu  FACTITIOUS.] 

1.  a.  Originally,  any  of  the  objects  used  by  the 
negroes  of  the  Guinea  coast  and  the  neighbouring 
regions  as  amulets  or  means  of  enchantment,  or 
regarded  by  them  with  superstitious  dread,  b.  By 
writers  on  anthropology  (following  C.  de  Brosses 
Le  Culte  des  Dieux  Fetiches,  1760)  used  in  wider 
sense :  An  inanimate  object  worshipped  by  savages 
on  account  of  its  supposed  inherent  magical  powers, 
or  as  being  animated  by  a  spirit. 

A/rfwA  (in  sense  i  b)  differs  from  an  idol  in  that  it  is  wor- 
shipped  in  its  own  character,  not  as  the  image,  symbol  or 
occasional  residence  of  a  deity. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilg rimage  VI.  xv.  (1614)  651  Hereon  were 
n',™"?.  S^We?..RinSs,  ca,l!fd  «!*"•  or  "'S?  ££, 


foy.  guinea.  (1735)  102  There  is 

hck  Fetish,  the  duardian  of  them  all ;  and  that  is~the~Ro"ck 
Tabra.  1746  J  BARBOT  Deter.  Guinea  230  The  . .  gold  is 
. .  cast  into  sundry  shapes  and  sizes,  which  some  there  call 
Fetissos  signifying  in  Portuguese  charms.  1761  Brit.  Mar 
II.  294  The  chief  fetiche  is  the  snake.  1803  T  WIVTE'R' 
BOTTOM  Sierra  Leone  I.  vii.  ,23  The  gree.g?ee,  or  fetish 
hung  round  their  neck.  Ibid.  I.  xiv.  JT  Idfls.  These  are 
called  Fe-teesh.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1837)  III  81 
As  well  might  the  poor  African  prepare  for  himself  a  fetisch 
by  plucking  out  the  eyes  of  the  eagle.  1851-9  PRICHARD  in 


176 

Man.  Set.  Enq.  265  Others  .  .worship  fetiches  or  visible 
objects  in  which  they  suppose  some  magical  or  supernatural 
power  to  be  concealed,  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xxv. 
523  A  gre_egree  or  fetish  is  thrown  away  as  useless  when  the 
consecrating  nostrum  is  discovered  to  be  inoperative.  1879 
Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  118  If  the  wishes  of  the  worshipper  be 
not  granted  . .  the  fetich  . .  is  kicked,  stamped  on,  dragged 
through  the  mud. 

c.  fig.  Something  irrationally  reverenced. 

1837  EMERSON  Addr.  Atner.  Schpl.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  183 
Some  fetish  of  a  government,  .is  cried  up  by  half  mankind. 
1867  GOLUW.  SMITH  Three  Eng.  Statesmen  (1882)  192  He 
was  a  worshipper  of  Constitutional  Monarchy.  It  was 
his  fetish.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  I.  (1873)  140 
Public  opinion,  the  fetish  even  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

f  2.  In  representations  of  negro  language  :  In- 
cantation, worship;  a  magical  or  religious  rite  or 
observance ;  an  oath.  Obs. 

1705  BOSMAN  Guinea,  x.  (1721)  123  They  cry  out,  Let  us 
make  Fetiche ;  by  which  they  express  as  much,  as  let  us 
___^_ T>_I:_: 117 i_:_  n:j  ir  .1 ;_: i 


(1734)  : 

had  taken  his  Fetiche  or  Oath.  Ibid,  59  They  have  all 
their  particular  Fetiches . .  Some  are  to  eat  no  Sheep,  others 
no  Goats.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Grateful  Negro  (1832) 
245  note,  An  old  Koromantyn  negro  . .  administered  the 
fetish,  or  solemn  oath.  1828  G.  W.  BRIDGES  Ann.  Jamaica 
II.  xix.  404  To  take  a  fetiche  is  to  take  an  oath,  and  to 
make  a  fetiche  is  to  render  worship. 
f3.  (Seequot.)  Obs. 

1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  vi.  (1721)  6£  Gold  . .  mixed  with 
Fetiche's,  which  are  a  sort  of  artificial  Gold  composed  of 
several  Ingredients. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  fetish- 
ceremony,  -day,  -gold,  -house,  -priest,  -worship. 
b.  objective,  as  fetish-monger,  -worshipper,  -wor- 
shipping; also  fetish-man, -woman,  (a)  one  who 
claims  to  have  communion  with  and  power  over 
fetishes,  a  fetish-priest ;  (*)  a  fetish-worshipper. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  \l.  xv.  (1614)  649  Causing  her 
to  eat  salt  with  divers  'Fetisso  ceremonies  hereafter  men- 
tioned. 1819  BOWDICH  Miss,  to  Asliantee  n.  iv.  266  In 
Ashantee  there  is  not  a  common  'fetish  day.  1723  J. 
ATKINS  Voy.  Guinea  (1735)  183  The  "Fetish-Gold  is  that 
which  the  Negroes  cast  into  various  Shapes  and  wear  as 
Ornaments.  1819  BOWDICH  Miss,  to  Ashantee  \\.  iii.  254 
The  gold ..  deposited  with  their  bones  in  the 'fetish  house., 
is  sacred.  1723  J.  ATKINS  Voy.  Guinea  (1735)  101  The 
Cunning  of  the  'Fetish-Man  (or  Priest).  1836  MARRYAT 
Midsh.  Easy  9  He  . .  went  away  in  wrath  to  the  fetishman, 
and.. asked  for  a  fetish  against  his  rival.  1889  Dublin 
Rev.  Jan.  134  A  rude  tribe  of  fetishmen  and  idol-worshippers. 
1888  Scott.  Leader  9  Oct.  4  The  innate  separatism  of  the 
Unionist  'fetishmonger  stands  confessed.  1877  tr.  Tiele's 
Hist.  Relig.  loThe  power  possessed  by  the.  .'fetish  priests 
is  by  no  means  small.  1723  I.  ATKINS  Voy.  Guinea  (1735) 
104  At  Accra  they  have  'Fetish- Women  . .  who  pretend 
Divination.  1870  LUBBOCK  O  rig.  Civiliz.  i.  (1875)  22  The 
Fetish  women  in  Dahomey.  1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Mag.  XXIII.  539  The  Veneration  for  the  Lares  was  originally 
a 'Fetiche-worship.  1860  TRISTRAM  Gt.  Saliara  i.  16  Traces 
of  fetish  worship  in  Algiers.  1857  Sat.  Rev.  III.  345/2 
Miserable  'fetish-worshippers.  1860  W.  G.  CLARK  Vac.  Tour 
54  One  must  go  among  'fetish-worshipping  savages. 

t  Fe'tish,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.]  a.  trans.  To  pro- 
vide or  adorn  with  a  fetish  :  see  FKTISH^.  i.  b. 
intr.  for  refl.  To  adorn  oneself,  dress  up. 

1723  J.  ATKINS  Voy.  Guinea  (1735)  61  The  Women  are 
fondest  of  what  they  call  Fetishing,  setting  themselves  out 
to  attract  the  good  Graces  of  the  Hfen.  Ibid.  73  The  Natives 
are.. better  fetished  than  their  Neighbours.  Ibid.  88  The 
Women  fetish  with  a  coarse  Paint  of  Earth  on  their  Faces. 
Ibid.  95  She  . .  being  always  barefoot  and  fetished  with 
Chains  and  Gobbets  of  Gold,  at  her  Ancles. 

Fetisheer,    fetisher    (fetijt»u,    fe-tijbj). 

Forms  :  7  fetiasero,   (7  fetessor,  9  fetisscr  ,  8 
fetieheer,  -er,  (9  fetisheer),  7-  fetisher,    [ad. 
Pg.Miftire,  i.  feitico:  see  FETISH  sb.;  influenced 
in  the  later  forms  by  Ti.fttiche  or  Eng.  fetish.] 
L  A  charmer,  sorcerer,  'medicine-man    ;  a  priest. 


done  all  they  could  to  save  his  [the  King  of  Felon's]  Life. 
>7?3  W.  F.  MARTYN  Geaf.  Mag.  I.  676  Each  fetieheer  or 
priest,  has  a  fetiche  of  his  ov/n.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  A. 
Lunel  II.  ix.  237  The  Fetisser  or  priest  now  muttered  over 
the  board  certain  incantations.  1864  Sat.  Rev.  XVI 1 1. 458/1 
The  priests  or  fetisheers  are  all-powerful  in  Dahome 

2.  =  FETISH  sb.  i. 

i««S  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  9  Mokisses,  fetessors, 
deformed  Idols  being  indeared  amongst  them.  1699  DAM- 
PIER  Voy.  II.  n.  iv.  105  The  Natives  call  him  . .  andsay  he 
[Hippopotamus]  is  Fetissero,  which  is  a  kind  of  God. 

Hence  Petishee'ress,  a  female  fetisheer. 

1884  R.  F.  BURTON  Dahome  II.  155  A  quarter  of  the 
female  population  in  Dahome  may  be  fetisheeresses 

Fetishic   (fe-tifik),  a.    [f.  FETISH  sb.  +  -ic.] 
Characterized  by  adoration  of  a  fetish. 
1883  Academy  No.  562.  too  Snake-worship  was  . .  one  of 
he  commonest  forms  of  fetishic  religion. 

Fetishism,  fetichism  (fe-tifiz'm).  [f. 
FETISH  + -ISM.  Cf.  ft.fltichisme]  The  worship 
of  fetishes ;  an  instance  of  this ;  the  superstition 
of  which  this  is  the  characteristic  feature. 

1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  II.  646  He  detects 
everywhere  fetishism  or  the  worship  of  tools.  1846  GROTE 
Greece  i.  joy.  I  462  An  original  fetichism  in  which  particular 
objects  had  themselves  been  supposed  to  be  endued  with 


life. 


FETLOCKED. 

Fetishist,  fetichist  fe-tijist\  [f.  as  prcc. 
+  -IST.  Cf.  t'T.fJiic/iiste.] 

1.  One  who  worships  a  fetish. 

1845  O.  BROWNSON  H'ks.  VI.  384  As  well  might  we  charge 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  with  being  fetichists  1865 
MILL  in  Westm.  Rev.  XXVIII.  35  The  Fetishist  thinks. . 
that  his  Fetish  is  alive.  1870  LUBBOCK  Orig.  Civiliz.  i.  4 
These  races  were  Fetichists  before  they  became  Buddist. 

2.  quasi-adj.    ^-FETISHISTIC. 

1839  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  AJr.  in  jfrnl.  Geog.  Sac.  XXIX. 
339  The  faith  of  ancient  Egypt  ..was  essentially  fetissist. 
1861  GOLDW.  SMITH  Lect.  Doctr.  Progress  6  The  negro  and 
fetichist  populations  of  Africa. 

Fetishistic,    fetichistic    (fetiji-stik),   a. 

[f.  prec.  -t  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  characterized 
by,  or  resembling  fetishism. 

1867  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  I.  p.  xlii,  Suppose  one  of  the 
travellers  to  be  . .  still  in  the  fetichistic  stage.  1868  FISKE 
in  Fartn.  Rev.  IV.  295  It  is  the  primitive  fetichistic  habit  of 
thought.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bas.  faith  i.  5  Some  germs 
of  fetishistic  religion. 

Fetishry  (fe-tijn).  [f.  FETISH  sb.  4  -RY.]  collect. 
Objects  regarded  as  fetishes ;  an  example  or  speci- 
men of  these. 

1885  D.  C.  MURRAY  Rainbow  Gold  I.  li.  vi.  76  The  black 
man  passes  the  bit  of  rag  or  broken  stick  or  other  fetishry. 

Fetisly,  -liche,  var.  ff.  of  FEATOUSLT. 

t  Fetissan,  a.  Obs.rare-1.  [f.  fetiss,  FETISH 
+  -AN.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  fetish  ;  fetish-like. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vi.  xv.  (1614)  652  If  this 
Fetissan  portion  did  not  pacific  their  angrie  moode,  by 
daily  presents  of  meat  and  drinke. 

Fetisso,  Fetissero,  obs.  ff.  FETISH,  FETISHER. 
t  Fe'tles.  Ots.  Forms :  a.  i  f&tels,  fetels, 
Orm.  fetless,  south,  vetles,  3  fet(e)les.  P.  north, 
dial.  3  4fetel,  -il.  [OE.fstels  str.  masc.,  peril, 
related  by  ablaut  to  feet,  FAT  sb.,  VAT.  In  northern 
ME.  the  final  s  disappeared,  as  in  mod.  burial  horn 
buriels.]  A  vessel  or  receptacle;  a  bag,  cask,  sack. 
In  religious  lang.  usedyf^.  =  '  vessel '. 

«.  cSoj  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  f  n  Twegen  fatels  full 
ealao  o33e  waeteres.  ciooo  So*.  Leechd.  III.  16  Do  on 
swylc  fstels  swylc  Su  wille.  c  1200  ORMIN  14450  pe  firrste 
fetless  wass  Brerdfull  off  waterr  filledd.  a  1225  Ancr.  R. 
164  f>is  bruchele  uetles,  bet  is  wummone  vleschs.  a  1225 
Jultana  18  Ower  mix  mawmex  bat  beoS  bes  feondes  fetles. 
c  1250  Gen.  f,  Ex.  561  Dat  arche  was  a  feteles  good,  c  1300 
St.  Margarete  207  He.  .in  a  strong  vetles  ous  brojte :  &  in 
a  put  ous  caste. 

jl.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20932  (Colt.)  Of  chesing  fetil  wroght 
he  was.  (-1315  Metr,  Horn.  140  Len  me  sum  fetel  tharto, 
Quarm  I  mai  thin  almous  do.  ^1340  Cursor  M.  21623 
(Edin.)  A  fetil  that  it  war  nojte  time  [was]  set  vndir  that 
licur  for  to  hinte. 

Fetlock  (fe'tlfk),  sb.  Forms  :  4  feetlakk,  4-5 
fet,e)lak,  5  fytlo(o)k,  (7  fitlook),  6,  8,  9  foot(e)- 
look,  (6  fotelocke),  6  fete-,  7  feetlock,  6-  fet- 
lock. \W£..fetlak,fythk,  corresponding  to  MHG. 
falach,  viszlach  (moA.Ger.fiszloch);  the  formation 
is  obscure ;  connexion  with  Ger.  fessel  pastern  has 
been  suggested.  The  word  was  early  interpreted 
as  f.  FOOT  sb.  +  LOCK  (of  hair),  and  this  notion 
has  influenced  the  spelling  of  some  of  the  forms. 
Sense  2  is  due  to  confusion  with  FETTERLOCK.] 
1.  That  part  of  a  horse's  leg  where  the  tuft  of  hair 
grows  behind  the  pastern-joint ;  the  tuft  itself. 

c  1325  Coer  de  L.  5816  Up  to  the  feetlakkes  in  blood. 
c  1330  Artlt.  t,  Merl.  iKolbing)  5892  To  be  fitlokes  in  be 
blod.  a  1400-50  A  lexaitder  2049  pat  folesferd  in  be  flosches 
to  be  fetelakis.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  xvii,  Her 
horses  went  in  blood  up  to  the  fytlokys.  1502  SHAKS.  Ven. 
«t  Ad.  295  Fetlocks  shag,  and  long.  1596  Bp.  W.  BARLOW 
fhree  Serm.  i.  21  Falling  to  the  ground  they  laie  so  thick 
that  they  couered  the  horse  footelockes.  1611  G.  SANDYS 
Omfs  Met.  iv.  (1626)  82  Where  Titan's  panting  steeds . . 
bathe  their  fierie  feet-locks  in  the  Deepe.  1697  DRYDEN 
Mneid  v.  739  White  were  the  fetlocks  of  his  feet.  1796 
MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  397  This  wilderness,  where  the  horse 
sinks  to  his  fetlocks  at  every  step.  1837  W.  IRVING  Cap! 
Bonneville  I.  47  The  horses  were  often  to  the  fetlock.  1880 
BROWNING  Dram.  Idylls,  Muleykeh  36  Her  fetlock  is  foam- 
splashed  too. 

b.   transf.  of  a  human  being. 

1645  Z.  BOYD  Haly  Songs  in  Zton's  Flowers  (1855)  App. 
12/2  These,  .dance  and  leap.  .With  nimble  fet-locks. 

2.  An  apparatus  fixed  on  the  leg  of  a  horse  to 
prevent  running  away;   =  FETTERLOCK. 

1695  MoTTEUx  St.  Olm's  Morocco  171  Each  Horse ..  is  only 
fasten'd  to  a  Stake  and  Fetlocks.  1828-40  BERRY  Encycl 
Herald.  I,  Fetlock  or  Fetterlock,  a  horse  fetlock.  1856 
[see  3].  1889  in  ELVIN  Diet.  Heraldry. 

3.  attrib    and    Comb.,    as  fetlock-chain,    -hair, 
-joint ;  fetlock-boot  (see  qnot.) ;  fetlock-deep  a.     • 
(adv."),  so  as  to  cover  the  fetlocks. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  'Fetlock-boot,  .a  protection  for 
the  fetlock  and  pastern  of  a  horse.  1856  WHITTIER  Old 
Burying  Ground 19  The  farm-horse  drags  his 'fetlock  chain. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  vii.  82  Wounded  steeds  Fret  *fet- 
locke  deepe  in  gore.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  vi,  He  reined 
up  his  horse,  fetlock  deep  in  water,  c  1720  GIBSON  Farriers 
Guide  i.  vi.  ( 1738)  94  Whereon  the  *  Footlock  hair  does  grow. 
1725  BRADLEY  Fatn.  Diet.  II.  s.v.  Parts  Horse's  Body.  The 
Pastern  or  'Footlock  Joint.  1843  YOUATT  Horse  xvi.  349 
A  serious  affection  of  the  fetlock-joint. 

Fetlocked  (fe-tlpkt),  a.    [f.  FETLOCK  sb.  + 
a     Having    a    fetlock.      b.     Hobbled 


„•• »_~T  .......o»-iTi^j  HHU  iujijjijbcu  iu  uc  cnuueu  witn  /•  j  o 

e.    1833  KINGSLEY  Hyfiatia  xxx.  382  Dabbling  in  magic,       or    fastened    by    the    fetlock  ;    hence,    hampered, 
trology,  and  barbarian  fetichisms.  shackled. 


FETOR. 
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FETWA. 


1715  PATTISON  in  Prior's  Poems  (1735!  HI.  xli,  The 
Careless  Husband  and  the  Peevish  wife  ;  The  Troubles  of 
the  Fetlock'd-Couple  shew.  1870  LOWELL  A  mong  my  Jiks. 
Ser.  I.  (1873)  157  A  language,  .not  yet  fetlocked  by  dictionary 
and  grammar  mongers. 

Fetor,  fcetor  (frtoj).  Forms :  (5  fetoure'i, 
7-9  fsetor,  6-  fetor,  fcetor.  [a.  'L.felor  .incor- 
rectly fattor),  i.  fetcre  :  see  FETID.]  An  offensive 
smell ;  a  stench. 

(•1450  Mirour  Salmuamn  416  Filles  a  man  at  eende  with 
rotynnesse  and  fetoure.  1335  STEWART  Cron.  Scot,  II.  313 
His  dolour  did  incres,  With  foull  fetor  that  wes  intollerabill. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psend.  Ep.  iv .  x.  201  The  Factor  whereof 
may  discover  it  self  by  sweat  and  urine.  1759  Phil.  Trans. 
""  c  •  -  r  of  these  waters  is  not  owing  to  mere  stag- 

53) 


lily  and  the  rose.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xix.  235  This 
flesh  .  of  the  female  seal . .  has  not  the  fetor  of  her  mate's. 

||  Fettbol,  -bole  (fe-tboul).  Min.  \_Gvc.fett- 
bol  (Freiesleben  1831),  f.  fett  FAT  rf.i  +  &>/BOLE.] 
A  variety  of  CHLOROPAL. 

1835  C.  U.  SHEPARD  Min.  11.  207  Fettbole.  Massive  ;  com- 
position impalpable.  1868  DANA  Min.  461  Fettbol  has  a 
liver-brown  color,  a  slightly  greasy  lustre. 

Fett(e,  obs.  form  of  FAT,  FEAT. 

Fetter  (fe'taj),  sb.  Forms :  i  feotor,  feter, 
fetor,  3-7  feter,  4  fet(t)re,  south,  vetre,  (5  feder, 
fettir,  -our,  -yr,  fetur,  -yr,  6  fetrer,  fettar),  6- 
fetter.  [OE.  feter  fern.,  cogn.  with  OS.  feteros  pi. 
m.  (Du.  veter  m.  lace),  OHG.  fe^era,  MHG. 
fester  (early  mod.Ger.y^^«r)  fern.,  ON.fipturr  m. 
(Sw.  fjiittrar  pi.)  :-OTeut.  *feterd,  -ro-z,  f.  fet- 
(:-OAryan/«f-)  ablaut-form  of  f  tit  FOOT.  Cf.  L. 
pedica,  Gr.  *i 877  of  identical  meaning  and  root.] 

1.  A  chain  or  shackle  for  the  feet  of  a  human 
being  or  animal ;  hence  gen.  a  bond,  shackle,  (rare 
in  sing'.} 

c 800  Corpus  Gl.,Pedo,  velpaturum,  feotor.  c 950  Lindisf. 
Gosp.  Mark  v.  4  Forc-on  oftust  miS  feotruzn. .  jebunden  wass. 
<:iooo  Ags.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  n  On  feterum  faeste.  c  izgoS.  Eng. 
Leg.  1. 107/20  Ake  euere  he  hadde  ane  peire  feteres.  13. . 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1255  Festned  fettres  to  her  fete  under 
fole  wombes.  c  1380  Sir  Fenimb.  1313  Of  al  hure  chaynes 
he  haj>  him  raft ;  &  ek  hure  vetres  oundp.  c  1430  Syr 
Gener.  (Roxb.)  2741  A  pare  of  fetures  on  him  fest.  £1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xvi.  370  His  feters  that  were  on 
his  fete,  a  1541  WYATT  in  Tottells  Misc.  (Arb  )  82  Clinkyng 
of  fetrers  would  such  Musick  craue.  1652  ASHMOLE  Theat. 
Chem.  216  Ryngyng  of  Feteris  maketh  no  mere  sown.  17^94 
BURKE  Sp.  W.  Hastings,  They  . .  loaded  their  limbs  with 
fetters.  1876  HUMPHREYS  Coin  Coll.  Man.  ix.  107  Antony 
presented  Artavasdes.  .to  Cleopatra  in  golden  fetters. 
b.  //.  =  Captivity. 

1704  ADDISON  Poems,  Campaign,  Those  who  'scape  the 
fetters  and  the  sword,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  210, 
I.  .thought  that  freedom  was  as  sweet  as  fetters. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.    Anything  that  confines,  im- 
pedes, or  restrains ;  a  check,  restraint. 

fiooo  Wanderer  21  (Gr.)  Ic  modsefan  minne  sceolde.. 
feterum  sxlan.  1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  I.  866  Deliuering 
it . .  To  the  beirar  agane  . .  But  fait  or  fetter.  1602  SHAKS. 
Ham.  m.  iii.  25  We  will  Fetters  put  vpon  this  feare. 
1676  DRYDEN  Aurengz.  Prol.  9  Passion's  too  fierce  to  be 
in  Fetters  bound.  1781  COWPER  Hope  449  The  sacred 
book  . .  Bound  in  the  fetters  of  an  unknown  tongue.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  530  The  Court  of  Chancery  will 
not  loose  the  fetters  he  has  put  upon  himself.  1851  ROBERT- 
SON Serm.  I.  xviii.  (1866)  305  He  who  puts  fetters  on  the 
mind.  1871  FREEMAN  Nortn.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  66 
Fortresses,  which  became  in  truth  the  fetters  of  England. 

Fetter  (fe-tai),^.1  Forms:  4-6 feter(e, fet(t)re, 
(5  fedre,  -dyr,  father,  fet(t)yr,  fetur),  6- fetter, 
[f.  prec.  sb.  ;  cf.OFris./to-a,  OHG.  (ka-)feyirSn, 
ON.fiptra.] 

1.  trans.  To  bind  with  or  as  with  fetters;  to 
chain,  fasten,  shackle. 

r  1300  Havelok  2758  He..dide  him  binde  and  fetere  wel 
With  eode  feteres  al  of  stel.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  371 
Elles  had  I  dweld  . .  I-fetered  in  his  prisoun  for  evere  mop. 
c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.a^z  He  hadde  y  ffedryde  to  gedur  his 
leygus  two.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xvi.  369  He 
made  to  be  broughte  a  grete  payre  of  yrens,  and  fetred  hym 
wyth  theym.  1335  STEWART  Cron.,  The  king.. in  presoun 


Barest  xii,  See  that  he  is  strongly  fettered.  1835  W,  IRVING 
Tour  Prairies  276,  I  now  fettered  my  horse  to  prevent  his 
straying.  1847  GROTE  Greece  (1862)  III.  xxxi.  145  The 
actual  chains  in  which  the  prisoners  had  been  fettered, 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  To  impose  restraint  upon  ; 
to  confine,  impede,  restrain.    Also  with  down. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  172  Synne,  in  the  whiche 
we  be  wrapped  and  fettered,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcad.  \\.  xxii, 
200  Nether  her  woorthinesse .  .nor  his  owne  suffering  for  her 
.  .could  fetter  his  ficklenes.  1633  P-  FLETCHER  Poet.  Misc. 
79  Fond  man,  that  thinks  such  fire  and  aire  to  fetter.  1681 
TEMPLE  Ment.  HI.  Wks.  1731  I.  359,  I  never  could.. endure 
to  be  fetter'd  in  Business.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  20  F  4  The 
generality  of  the  World  are  fettered  by  Rules.  1756  C.  LUCAS 
Ess.  Waters  II.  142  All  the  other  mills  . .  have  their  wheels 
fettered  with  icy  chains.  1788  PRIESTLEY  Led.  Hist,  v.  Ixv. 
521  The  best  faculties,  .may  be  sunk  and  fettered  by  super- 
stition. 1837  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serm*  (ed.  2)  III.  xxv. 
420  Can  any . .  human  doctrine  fetter  down  our  hearts  ?  1844 
STANLEY  A mold(\%c$)  I.  v.  207  The  surest  way  to  fetter  our 
own  progress. 

j2.  To  bind  (a  wheel)  with  a  tire.  Obs. 

15*3  FITZHERB.  Hnsb.  §  5  The  wheles..muste  be  well 
fettred  with  wood  or  yren. 
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tFe'tter,  v?  Obs.-1  [?f.  *fcttcr,  corruption 
of  FAITOUH.]  trans.  See  quot. 

1587  MASCALL  Govt.  Cattle^  (1653)  25  Also  there  be  many 
men  that  fetter  them,  which  is,  to  cut  the  dew-lap  before  on 
the  brisket. 

Fetter,  obs.  form  of  FEATURE. 

Fettered  (fe-taid),///.  a.  [f.  FETTER  v.  +  -ED'.] 

1.  Bound  with  fetters  or  chains. 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  ci[i].  21  He  herd  be  waie-mentynges 
of  be  fettered.  1556  J.  H  EYWOOD  Spider  4  F.  ii.  B  j  b,  The 
fettred  flie.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  in.  ii.  Wks.  1856 
I.  107  May  I  be  fetter'd  slave  to  coward  Chaunce.  1696 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3214/4  Two  black  Geldings,  the  one  . .  side 
fettered.  1814  BYRON  Corsair  in.  ix,  He,  fast  as  fetter'd 
limbs  allow,  pursued.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just  as  f  am  vi, 
His  fettered  wrists  hanging  in  front  of  him. 

b.  fig.  Hampered  by  disadvantageous  con- 
ditions. 

1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  140  It  is  the  old,  fettered, 
barbarian  labor-system. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fettered,  in  Biol.,  applied  to  the 
limbs  of  animals  when,  by  their  retention  within  the  in- 
teguments, or  by  their  backward  stretched  position,  they  are 
unfit  for  walking. 

Hence  Fe-tteredness,  the  state  of  being  fettered. 

1656  W.  MONTAGUE  Accompl.  Worn.  112  Gracefulness  is 
.  .averse  to  this  slavery  and  fetterednesse. 

Fetterer  (fe'tarai).  [f.  FETTER  v.  +  -EBl.] 
One  who  fastens  fetters  on  (a  person),  lit.  unAftg. 

i6ix  COTGR.,  Entra-veur,  a  fetterer,  a  shackler.  1846  LAN- 
DOR  Imag.  Conv.  I.  75  Which  was  the  fetterer? 

Petterfoe,  obs.  var.  FEATHERFEW,  feverfew. 

laiyx  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  120  Here  be  more 
erbes.  .Fynter  fanter  and  ffetter  foe. 

Fettering  (fe-tarirj),  vU.  sb.  [f.  FETTER  z/.l  + 
-ING  i.]  The  action  of  binding  withjetters. 

a  1623  GOSSON  in  Spurgepn  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxlix.  8  If  he 
once  fall  to  fettering  of  princes  . .  no  flesh  shall  be  able  to 
knock  off  their  bolts  again.  1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  V.  lix. 
332  The  Perth  citizen's  familiar  way  of  treating  the  fettering 
of  a  Highlander.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Bapt.  ii.  98 
That  sign  shall  be . .  the  fettering  of  such  unwilling  tongue. 

attrib.  1812  Examiner  28  Sept.  621/2  The  old  man  was. . 
pushed  forward  to  the  fettering  block. 

Fetterless  (fe-tailes),  a.  [f.  FETTER  sb.  and  v. 
+  -LESS.]  Without  fetters ;  unfettered ;  that  cannot 
be  fettered,  lit.  zn&fig. 

1604  MARSTON  Malcontent  i.  iii,  A  tongue  As  fetterlesse 
as  is  an  emperours.  1804  MOORE  To  Boston  Frigate  9 
Though  man  have  the  wings  of  the  fetterless  wind.  1816 
J.  GILCHRIST  Philos.  Etym.  202,  I  would  rather  see  them 
as  wild,  lawless  and  fetterless  as  the  bold  Arab.  1892 
M.  FIELD  Sight  4-  Song  40  Fetterless  her  ample  form. 

Fetterlock  (fe'tsilpk).  Also  5  feter-,  -ir-, 
-yr-,  6  fether-,  7  feawter-,  fewter-.  [f.  FETTER 
sb.  +  LOCK  ;  in  sense  I  a  corruption  of  FETLOCK.] 

1.  =  FETLOCK  i.     Also  used  attrib. 

1387  MASCALL  Gtrvt.  Cattle  (1627)  135  They  clippe  away  all 
the  hayre  sauing  the  fetherlocke.  1617  MARKHAM  Canal. 
n.  9  His  ioyntes  beneath  his  knees  great,  with  long  feawter 
lockes.  1678  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1338/4  A  grey  Mare  .. 
charm'd  upon  the  4  fetter-lock  mints.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  n.  154/1  Trie  Fewter-lock.»  1716  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
5470/4  The  Fetter-Locks  behind  bigger  than  the  other. 
1841  CATLIN  ff.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  xlv.  85  Our  horses' 
feet  were  sinking  at  every  step  above  their  fetterlocks. 
b.  transf.  of  a  human  being. 

1664  BUTLER  Hud.  II.  i.  91  To  set  at  large  his  Fetter-locks. 

2.  An  apparatus  fixed  to  the  foot  of  a  horse,  to 
prevent  his  running  away. 

c  1440  Promp,  Parv.  159/1  Fetyrlokke,  sera  compeditalis. 
1530  PALSGR.  220/1  Fetterlocke,  serrure  a  eoujons.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  510  The  forme  of  the  Keepe  . . 
built  like  a  fetter-lock. 

fig.  1841  JAMES  Brigand  xxi,  Despotic  suspicion  had  not 
invented  the  fetter-lock  of  passports. 

b.  The  same  represented  on  a  badge,  shield,  etc. 
Also  a  jewel  of  the  same  form. 

It  is  figured  as  a  cylinder  to  which  a  chain  or  steel  band  is 
attached  in  the  form  of  a  D,  one  end  being  permanently 
fixed  and  the  other  secured  by  a  lock. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (1850)  37  A  litil  fetirlok  of  gold  with  a 
lace  of  perfe  and  smal  bedys  therto  of  blak.  c  1465  Pol.  Rel. 
t[  L.  Poems  (1866)  2  An  F.  for  be  feterlock  bat  is  of  grete 
substance.  1605  CAMDEN  Rent.  (1637)  346  King  Edward  . . 
bare  his  white  Rose,  the  fetterlocke  before  specified.  1646 
BUCK  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  115  The  device  was,  A  Faulcon  encom- 
passed with  a  Fetter-lock.  1820  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxix,  A  fetter- 
lock, and  a  shacklebolt  on  a  field-sable, 

tFe-ttery,  a.  Obs.-1  [f.  FETTER  sb.  +  -T  '.] 
Of  the  nature  of  fetters  ;  binding,  constraining. 

1654  GAYTON  fleas.  Notes  m.  viii.  123  The  fettery  Hand- 
CufFs  of  Gines  Passamont. 

Fettle  (fe't'l),  J*.1  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  dial.  [OE. 
fftel  =  OHG.  fe^il  (MHG.  ve^il,  Ger.  fessei) 
chain,  band,  ON.  fetill  bandage,  strap  :-OTeut. 
*fatilo-z,  {.  root/a/-  to  hold.]  a.  In  OE.  A  girdle, 
belt.  b.  A  bandage,  c.  A  handle  in  the  side  of 
a  large  basket,  etc.  Also  attrib.,  as  fettle-strap. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxvii.  §  i  Mid  fetlum  &  mid 
lyldenum  hylt  sweordum.  a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xxv.  10 
Sweordum  &  fetelum.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk. 
Physicke  306/2  We  must  rowle  the  same  [a  wound]  with 
narrowe  rowles,  or  with  Fetles,  accordinge  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  disease.  18x2  J.  HENDERSON  Agric.  Surv. 
Caithn.  69  Each  cassie  has  a  fettle  or  handle  in  each  side. 
1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Fettel,  a  cord  used  to  a  pannier.  1877 
N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Fettle-strap,  the  strap  which  sustains 
a  pannier. 


Fettle  (fe-t'l),  sb.n-     [f.  next  vb.] 

1.  Condition,  state,  trim  ;  in  phr.  (to  be)  in  (good, 
high,  eic.)fett/e.     Also  in  //.  the  points,  '  ins  and 
outs'    ^of   anything);    but    this   may   belong   to 
FETTLE  ji.i 

c  1750  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Lane.  Dialect.  Gloss., 
Fettle,  dress,  case,  condition.  1768  Ross  Helenore  23  Her 
tongue  for  fear  tint  fettle  in  her  cheek.  1804  R.  ANDERSON 
Cuml/rld.  Ball.  90  We  were  young,  and  beath  i'  fettle.  1829 
J.  R.  BEST  Pers.  <y  Lit.  Mem.  365  A  critic,  who  knows  what 
the  north-countryman  calls  the  fettles  of  the  business,  may 
suspect  an  equivocation.  1850  Tales  Kirhb.  Ser.  ii.  270  I'm 
in  terrible  poor  fettle  with  the  toothache.  1857  E.  WAUGH 
Lane.  Life,  A  Shetland  pony  in  good  fettle.  1859  O.  W. 
HOLMES  Prof.  Breakf.-t.  xii.  (1891)  313  The  young  man 
John  is.  .'in  fustrate  fettle'.  1890  W.  BEATTY-KINGSTON  in 
f'ortn.fiev.Mzyjig  It  would.. be  surprising  were  they  not 
in  fine  fettle. 

2.  The  material  used  for  '  fettling'  a  furnace. 
1894  Harper's  Mag    Feb.  420/2   The  molten  metal  is 

thoroughly  stirred  or  'rabbled'  to  make  it  uniform  and 
secure  the  incorporation  of  the  '  fettle '. 

Fettle  (fe't'1),  v.  Forms:  4-6  fettel,  4-7 
fetle,  (5  fettil,  fetyl),  5-6  fetel(e,  9  dial,  fettle, 
4-  fettle.  [Possibly  f.  OE.  fyttl,  FKTTLE  rf.l ; 
the  primary  sense  would  then  be  '  to  gird  up  '.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  ready,  put  in  order,  arrange. 
Now  only  dial,  to  put  to  rights,  '  tidy  up ',  scour ; 
also,  to  groom  (a  horse),  attend  to  (cattle). 

13..  E.  E.  Allit  P.  B.  585  He  bat  fetly  in  face  fettled 
alle  eres.  Ibid,  C.  38  In  be  tyxte  bere  byse  two  arn  on  teme 
layde,  Hit  arn  fettled  in  on  forme,  c  1340  Gaiv.  $  Gr.  Knt. 
656  Now  alle  bese  fyue  sybez,  forsobe,  were  felled  on  bis 
kny^t.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  626  And  faste  by  his  enfourme 
was  fettild  his  place.  1561  Schole.house  of  Women  571  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  127  Our  fily  is  fetled  unto  the  saddle.  1787 
GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss.,  To  fettle  th'  tits,  to  dress  the  horses. 
1849  A.  BRONTE  Agnes  Grey  (1858)  360,  I.. fettled  up  th' 
fireplace  a  bit.  1864  T.  CLARKE  in  Kendal  Mercury  30  Jan., 
Wolf  bed  fottled  him  a  noice  loil  poi  i'  thoon.  1880  Dorothy 
46,  I  can  . .  Fettle  both  horses  and  cows. 

b.  techn.  To  line  (a  puddling  furnace,  etc.) ;  to 
scour  (rough  castings). 

1881  C.  R.  A.  WRIGHT  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9}  XIII.  324/1 
In  fettling  the  furnace  either  oxide  of  iron  bricks  moulded 
to  fit  the  furnace  are  built  in,  or,  etc.  1884  Imp.  4-  Mack. 
Rev.  i  Dec.  6716^2  A  castings-cleaner,  capable  of  holding  a 
ton  of  rough  castings  and  fettling  them  in  an  hour. 

C.  To  'do  for'  (a  person1,  to  beat. 

1863  KINGSLEY    Water-tab.  322  Tom  offered  to  . .  fettle 
him  over  the  head  with  a  brick.    1884  Cheshire  Gloss.  S.V., 
A  mother  will  threaten  her  child  '  I'll  fettle  thee '. 

d.  To  mull  (ale  or  porter) ;  see  FETTLED  below. 

f2.  refl.  and  intr.  for  refi.  To  get  (oneself) 
ready ;  to  prepare ;  to  address  oneself  to  battle. 
Obs.  exc.  dial,  (see  quot.  1855). 

ii. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  435  On  a  felde  he  fettelez  hym 
to  bide,  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  xvi.  197  The  Scpttis 
. .  Tuk  the  feld,  and  manlykly  Fetlyt  wyth  thare  fais  in 
fycht.  1515  Scot.  Field  304  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  227 
He  fettlen  them  to  sowpe  . .  on  a  banke.  XS97-8  Bp.  HALL 
Sat.  iv.  vi.  43  He  . .  sels  his  teeme  and  fetleth  to  the  warre. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxi.  xvi.  (1609)  402  They  rather  trem- 
bled . .  than  fetled  themselves  to  consultation.  1674  RAY 
N.  C.  Words,  Fettle,  to  set  or  go  about  any  thing.  1855 
ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  'We  are  just  fettling  for  off. 
b.  To  busy  oneself;  to  fuss. 

1745  SWIFT  Direct.  Servants  iii,  Pretend  to  fettle  about 
the  Room.  1858  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  II.  vn.  vii.  325 
He  is  getting  his  saddle  altered :  fettling  about  this  and  that. 

Hence  Fe-ttled  fpl.  a.,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  309  Ylle  fetyld.  1861  Temple  Bar 
Mag.  I.  420  A  pint  of  fettled  porter.  1863  Miss  BRADDON 
J.  Marchmont  I.  95  A  mug  of  fettled  beer.  1884  Cheshire 
Gloss.,  Fettled  Ale,  ale  mulled  with  ginger  and  sugar. 

Fettler  (fe'tlaj).  dial,  and  techn.  [f.  FETTLE  v. 
+  -ER!.]  One  who '  fettles ';  spec,  in  various  trades. 

1871  Daily  News  18  Aug.,  The  cloth  finishers,  dressers, 
fettlers,  and  willeyers,  are  taking  steps  to  obtain  a  general 
advance.  1883  Almondbury  #  Huddcrsf.  Gloss.,  Fettler, 
one  who  cleans  up ;  especially  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
clean  machinery,  engines,  &c.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Fettler, 
one  who  sharpens  the  knives  of  the  fustian  cutters.  1892 
Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Fettler,  the  person  who  cleans 
out  the  fudd  and  dirt  that  accumulates  in  the  cards  of  the 
scribbler  and  condenser. 

Fettling  (fe-tlin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FETTLE  v.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  FETTLE  in  various 
senses  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  IX.  xx.  ii.  18  Friedrich  calculated 
there  would  be  very  considerable  fettling  and  haggling. 
1869  Lonsdale  Gloss,, '  I  gev  him  a  good  fettling.' 

D.  spec.  The  action  of  lining  a  puddling  furnace ; 
hence,  the  materials  used  for  this.     Also  attrib. 

1864  PERCY  Iron  fy  Steel  669  Iron  puddled  with  limestone 
fettling  is  always  rotten.     1872  Daily  News  7  Oct.  6  His 
judgment,  .was  against  Sunday  fettling.   1800  Iron  <$•  Steel 
Trades  Jrnl.  4  Jan.  20/2  Sales  of  cokes  and  fettling  mine- 
rals are  recorded  in  large  quantities. 

HFettstein  (fe-tstsin).  Min.  [Ger.  fettstein 
(WerneriSoS),  i.fett  fat  +  .*/«'«  stone.]  =ELJ:OLITE. 

1815  W.  PHILLIPS  Outl.  Min.  Geol.  (18:8)  32  The  fettstein 
consists  of  44  silex,  34  alumine,  4  oxide  of  iron,  a  small 
portion  of  lime,  and  16  parts  of  soda  and  potash.  1859  PACE 
Geol.  Terms  s.v. 

Fetnre,  Fetus  :  see  FOSTERS,  FOSTUS. 

II  Fetwa  (fe-twa).  Forms  :  7-9  fetfa,  8  fetva, 
9  fethwa,  fetwa.  [Arab,  (jfi  fetwa  (pronounced 
by  the  Turks  fetfa),  f.  bi  fata,  in  4th  conj.  to  in- 


FEU. 

struct  by  a  legal  tlecision  (pr.  pplc.      •••  °-  MtlFTi).] 

A  decision  given  (usually  in  writing)  by  a  Mufti 
or  other  Moslem  juridical  authority. 

lezsPuRCHAS/VV^v'wjII.  ix.  1608  Fetfa's  that  is,  Declara- 
tions, or  ludgements  of  the  Muftee.  1704  J.  TRAPP  Abra* 
Mnle\.  i.  2000  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  The  black  deposing 
Fetfa  will  be  sign'd.  1802  Paris  as  it  was  II.  Ixviii.  334 
A  fetfa  or  diploma  of  the  Grand  Signior.  1856  LANE  Mod. 
Egypt  I.  134  The  Naib  . .  desires  the  plaintiff  to  procure  a 
fet  wa  (or  judicial  decision)  from  the  Moof'tee.  1882  Times 
5  Apr.  9/4  The  fetwa  from  the  great  Mahomedan  Academy 
will  be  awaited  with  curiosity. 

Feu  (fi«),  st.  Sc.  Law.  Forms  :  5-8  few,  6- 
feu.  [a.  OY.feu,  feu,  fiu;  see  the  variant  FEE 
sb:*] 

1.  =  FEE  sbt  i  ;  also,  a  tract  of  land  held  in  fee. 
(Used  by  modern  Scottish  jurists  indiscriminately 
with  fee  as  a  rendering  of  med.L.  feudum.) 

1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  Table,  s.  v.,  Gif  the  vassal!  com- 
mittis  ane  trespas  aganis  his  overlord :  he  tines  his  few 
halden  of  him.  lit.  2.  c.  63,  4.  [The  word  is  not  in  the  text, 
which  renders  feudum  by  'lands'.]  1754  ERSKINE  Princ. 
Sc.  Law  (1809)  136  Allodial  goods  are  opposed  to  feus. 
a  1768  —  Instil.  Sc.  Law  (1773)  I.  209  When  mention  is 
made  of  a  feu  or  subfeu,  we  are  not  necessarily  to  understand 
a  grant  of  lands  holden  in  feu-farm,  but  a  feudal  grant  in 
general . .  unless  where  the  subject  treated  of  naturally  con- 
fines it  to  a  feu-holding. 

2.  A  feudal  tenure  of  land  in  which  the  vassal,  in 
place  of  military  service,  makes  a  return  of  grain 
or  money  (opposed  to  WAKD  or  military  holding 
and  BLANCH  or  holding  at  a  nominal  rent) ;  a  grant 
of  lands  on  these  conditions  ;  in  mod.  use,  a  per- 
petual lease  for  a  fixed  rent  ( =  FEU-FABM).  Phrases: 
In,  upon  feu  :  subject  to  such  payments  or  per- 
formance of  duties  ;  also  to  hold  feu,  set  into  feu. 

1497  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scot.  I.  315,  I  resauit  fra  the  Lard  of 
Tehng.  .of  the  releif  of  few  and  blanchferme  of  the  entre  of 
Johne  Lord  Glammys,  thretj  thre  lib.  1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre 
2685  Set  into  few  lour  temporall  lands.  1570  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxiii.  30  Thocht  thair  was  sum  that  tuik  thy  rowmis 
in  few.  1710  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5866/3  A  small  Part  holding 
Few  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Scot.  (1817)  II.  in.  74  By  granting  feus,  and  perpetual  leases 
oflands.  1826  Scon  Provinc.  Antiq.  II.  no  A  grant  for 
disposing  of  it,  in  feu.  1892  GLADSTONE  in  Daily  News 
25  Mar.  3/4  To  hold  land  upon  feu  from  the  landlord. 
b.  A  piece  of  land  held  '  in  fen ' ;  a  holding. 

1791  NEWTE  Tour  Eng.  g,  Scot.  375  A  small  piece,  or  feu 
of  ground  in  Fifeshire.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  i,  The  vassals 
of  the  church  . .  were  permitted  in  comparative  quiet  to 
possess  their  farms  and  feus.  1864  A.  M--KAY  Hist. 
Kilmarnock  313  On  the  other  side  some  feus  were  un- 
occupied. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  •  simple  attrib.,  as  feu- 
grant,  -parchment,  -rent,  -system;  special  comb., 
as  feu-annual  (see  quot.  1710),  hence  -annualer  ; 
feu-charter  =  next ;  feu-contract,  the  contract 
regulating  the  giving  out  of  land  in  feu,  between 
the  superior  and  vassal ;  feu-duty,  the  annual  rent 
paid  by  a  vassal  to  his  superior  for  tenure  of  lands ; 
feu-holding,  a  tenure  of  lands  in  feu ;  feu-right, 
the  right  of  holding  vland,  etc.)  in  feu. 

^ 


1710  J  DUNDAS  Viav  Fend.  Lam  Gloss.  127  Few-annuals 
that  which  is  due  by  the  Reddcndo  of  the  Property  of  the 
Ground,  before  the  House  was  built  within  Burgh.  1551 
Sc.  Acts  Q  Mary  (1597)  §  10.  134  b,  The  *few  annuellaris 
a  1768  ERSKINE  Instil.  Sc.  Law  ( 1773)  I.  207  The  word  'feu- 


Scotland  the  usual  mode  of  letting  land  for  building  purpos 
IS97  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  Vf,  §  246  Incase  it  sal  happen  .  ony 
vassall  or  fewar.  .to  failzie  in  making  of  payment  of  his  'few 
dewtie.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  f,  Schm.  xvi.  (1857)  356  Pay- 
ing a  large  arrear  of  feu-duty,  a  1768  ERSKINE  Insttt.  Sc. 


leases, 
2  Oct. 


of  the  beneficial  interests  thus  conveyed  were  mere 
others  were  feu-holdings.  1825  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  12  uci. 
.1894)  II  353  A  grim  old  Antiquary,  .all  *feu-parchment, 
snuff  and.. whisky  toddy.  1866  Miss  MUI.OCK  Noble  Life 
xv.  267  Houses.. the  «feu-rents  of  which  made  the  estate., 
more  valuable  every  year.  1771  petit.  in  M'Kay  Hist. 
Kilmarnock  App.  m.  305  The  reddendo  of  this  *feu-rieht  is 
£7  Scots  yearly.  iSgt  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  The  »feu 
system  is  a  custom  (in  use  in  Scotland)  under  which  a  piece 
of  land  is  purchased  by  a  perpetual  yearly  payment. 

Feu  (fiw),  v  [fcFlOrfJ  trans.  To  grant  (land) 
upon  feu.  Also  to  feu  off,  out. 

1717  DE  FOE  Mem  Ch.  Scot.  n.  23  Temporalities  feu'd  to 
themselves.  .799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  w  He  had 
r,., ,  i,  1 1-. ,,  tf, ...  ..i 11  -_.  <•  i  «  *  - '  /  jy  *ic  LI»»U 


rare< 

(See  quots.) 
.  1618  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  214  The  Prince  of  Wales 


'.    -      -~  .»''  •  •— A"  vl   *  ""*£r,  iiearin-mc 
tlon  of  Twelve-pence  for  every  Fire-hearth. 
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Fenar  (fi«-aj).  Sc.  Forms :  6  fear,  fewar,  7 
fler,  8  feuer,  9  feur,  7-  fewar.  See  FIAB.  [f. 
FEU  sb.  +  -AB.]  One  who  holds  land  upon  feu. 

1513-75  Diurn.  Occurrents  (i833>  237  Alexander  Stewart 
fear  of  Garuleis.  1597  Sc.'  ^cts  f**-  l'f<  §  246  Ony  vas.sa' 
or  fewar,  haldand  landes  in  few-ferme.  1637-50  Row  Hist. 
Kirk  (1842)  105  The  fier  of  Fintray.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Feb. 
86/2  Exceptof  feuerofsi/.  Scots  of  valued  rent.  i843ScoTT 
Monast.  i.  note.  Descendants  of  such  feiuirs.  .are  sml  to  be 
found  in  possession  of  their  family  inheritances.  1876  GRANT 
Burgh  Sch.  Scotl.  II.  ii.  109  Neighbouring  feuars  and  pro- 
prietors. 

Feud J    (fiwd).      Forms  :    a.    (after   the   early 
1 4th  c.  almost  exclusively  Sc.)  3-6  fede,  4  fed, 
(6   fade),    6-7  fead,  feed(e,  4-8   feid(e.    ft.  6 
food(e,  feood,  fude,  6-7  fuid(e,  6-8  fewd(e, 
7  feaud,  feode,  feude,  7-  feud.     [The  northern 
ME.  fede  is  a.  OF.  fede,  feide,  faide  (the  phrase 
fede  mortel= 'deadly  feud  "is  recorded  from  I3thc.), 
ad.   OHG.  flhida  (whence   MHG.  vlhede,   vede, 
mod.G.  fehde)  =  OE.   fseh]>(u    enmity :— OTeut. 
*faihib&  str.  fern.,  noun  of  quality  or  state  f.  *faiho- 
adj.  :  see  FOE.     In  14-1 5th  c.  the  word  occurs  only 
in  Sc.  writers,  the  form  being  a.\vt  ays  fede,  feide,  or 
something  phonetically  equivalent.     In  the  i6th  c. 
it  was  adopted  in  England  (being  often  expressly 
spoken  of  as  a  northern  word),  with  an  unexplained 
change  of  form,  as  food(e,  feood,  fuid,fewd,  whence 
in  1 7th  c.  the  form  now  current.  The  ordinary  state- 
ment that  the  change  of  form  was  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  FEUD  s/>.2  is  obviously  incorrect ;  FEUD 
sb.2  is  not  recorded  in  our  material  until  half  a 
century  after  the  appearance  of  the  forms  foode, 
fewd,  and  would  not  account  for  them  even  if  it 
were  proved  to  have  existed  earlier;  moreover, 
even  in  the  I7th  c.  it  was  merely  a  rare  technical 
word  used  by  writers  on  the  '  feudal  system  ',  and 
its  sense  is  too  remote  from  that  of  the  northern 
feide  for  the  assumed  influence  to  have  operated. 

A  plausible  supposition  is  that  there  was  an  OE.  *ftod  str. 
fern.  (f.  fioion  to  hate)  corresponding  to  Goth,  fijafuio.  as 
freod friendship  to  Goth,  frijajnua.  This  would  in  ME. 
normally  become  fede,  coalescing  with  the  Rom.  word  of 
similar  sound  and  meaning;  but  there  may  have  been  a 
northern  Eng.  dialect  in  which  the  word  was  pronounced 
with  a  'rising'  diphthong  (cf.  mod. Eng.  four  from  OE. 
f(ower),  and  from  which  the  0  forms  were  adopted.  In 
i7th  c.  the  word  was  occasionally  altered  into  FOEHOOD.] 
tl.  Active  hatred  or  enmity,  hostility,  ill-will. 
a.  [Beowulf  lot)  Ne  jefeah  he  paere  faehSe.]  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  27455  (Cott.)  He  haldes  wreth  in  hert  and  fede.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Margarete  476  For  )>are  vertu  fed  hat  I. 
CI470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  354  A  mar  quiet  sted,  Quhar 
Wiljham  mycht  be  bettir  fra  thair  fede.  c.  1475  RaufCoil- 


. -570  LEVINS  Maitip. 

205/34  Feade,  odium.     1596  DALRYMFLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  92  The  fade  and  inimitie  borne  towards  thair  parents. 
1787  BURNS  Tarn  Samson's  Elegy  x,  Till  coward  death 
behind  him  jumpit,  Wi  deadly  feide. 
f[.  1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pirns.  I.  i  Two  . .  cities  . .  bare  eche 


against  worshippers  of  the  true  God.  1705  Dyet  of  Poland 
4  A  Vice  which  rankles  up  to  Fewd. 

b.  Sc.  Used  in  contradistinction  to  favour. 

a..  1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  rafyngotezThe  veritie.  .thay  sulde 
declare,  Without  regarde  to  fauour  or  to  fede.  1560  ROLLAND 
Seven  Sages  (1837)  '  Thay  tuke  na  cure  of  na  manis  fauour 
nor  feid.  1600  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  137  For  feed  or  favour  of 
anie  man.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  446  Thus  have 
I  .  .spoken  nothing  . .  but  the  trueth,  and  that  impartiallie, 
without  fead  or  favour  to  any. 

/J.  I843CARLYLE  Pastf,Pr.  (1858)  145  Decided  without 
feud  or  favour. 

2.  A  state  of  bitter  and  lasting  mutual  hostility. 
(From  1 6th  c.  often  with  allusion  to  3.)  Phrases  : 
to  be  at  (deadly)  feud,  f  to  have  (a  person)  at  feud. 


,?  ?me  to  cunl  for  ald  feid  or'for  new?  avinHMe 
Noble  ix.  in  Child  Ballads  (1890)  vn.  clxxxix.  2/2  The  land- 
sergeant  has  me  at  feid. 

0.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  iv.  21  Hee  will  alwayis 
bee  at  deadly  foode  with  mee.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  x.  Ixxiv. 
308  Crowes  and  Owles  are  at  mortall  feaud  one  with  another 
1611  BIBLE  Trans!.  Pref.  10  His  Queene  and  his  . .  heire 
were  at  deadly  fuide  with  him.  1614  Bp.  HALL  Recoil. 
1  real.  603  Of  which  sort  there  are  divers  at  this  day  . .  at 
deadly  feode  with  the  other  Jewes.  ti66i  Argyle's  Willm 
Harl.M,sc.(ij^yil\.  30/2  He  [Argyle]  was  at  Feud  with 
all  his  Superiors  m  Scotland.  01715  BURNET  O-wn  Time 
(1766)  I  6  Seeds  of  lasting  feuds  and  animosities.  1847 
OROTE  Greece  II.  xlvii.  (1862)  IV.  189  Their  ancient  feud 
against  Korkyra.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  IV 
with  OsirolP"'2311  °f  Tostig  would  ""'"rally  be  at  feud 

3.  A  state  of  perpetual  hostility  between  two 
families,  tribes,  or  individuals,  marked  by  murder- 
pus  assaults  in  revenge  for  some  previous  insult  or 
injury.     More  fully  deadly  feud.     Cf.  VENDETTA 
Phrases  as  in  2. 


Ki..»~.~      e  • r,v"~o' j v   4xt31  '"»•)  "in"  yee  roote  out 
barbarous  feides.    1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  46  For  the 
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teinlng  of  weir  (or  deadlie  fead)  quhilk  he  hes  with  ane 
other.  .11657  SIR  J.  BALFOUR  Ann.  Scot.  11824-5)  II.  68 
His  Majesties  sentence  and  decreitt  being  read  concerning 
all  feeds  and  matters  of  blood  betuix  the  Hayes  and  Gordons. 

ft.  1568  LAMBAKDK  ApxaiOfO/it'a  Biij,  Capitales  inimicitia;, 
Saxonice  foe^h  [ttV],  nomen.  .a  borealibus  Anglis  hac  nostra 
memoria  ysurpatum.  Illi  vero  dictione  non  ita  multum  a 
priori  dissidente.yir7('(/,  et  Deadly  fewd  appellant.  1601  Act 
43  Eliz.  c.  13  Whoesoever  shall  . .  take  any  of  her  Majestic'* 

lUbjects  . .  or  make  a  praye  or  spoile  of  his   Persone  or 


Diet.,  Deadly  feitd  is  a  profession  of  an  irreconcileable 
hatred,  till  a  person  is  revenged  even  by  the  death  of  his 
enemy.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  in.  iv,  Until  these  feuds  so 
fierce  and  fell  The  Abbot  reconciles.  1845  H.  H  WILSON 
Brit.  India  1. 1.  vi.  117  A  tribe  which  was  at  deadly  feud  with 
the  Joasmis.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  vii.  108 
Carrying  out  an  ancestral  deadly  feud. 

•J*4.  A  murderous  conspiracy.    Obs.  rare*1. 

So  OF.  feide.  This  is  our  only  southern  instance  of  the 
word  before  i6th  c.  * 

c  1300  A".  Alts.  96  Kyng  Phelippe,  of  gret  thede,  Maister 
was  of  that  feide. 

5.  A  quarrel,  contention,  bickering. 

a.  ^1565  LINDESAY  (Pitscottiel  Chroti.  Scot.  (1728)  6  If  it 
shall  chance  us  to  continue  any  further  in  this  fead  it 
shall  redound  to  his  advantage. 

/3.  1661  STILLINCFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  \.  vi.  §  i  We  see  how 
small  a  matter  will  beget  a  feud  between  learned  men.  1731 
BERKELEY  Akiphr.  v.  §  17  The  perpetual  feuds  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison 
(1781)  IV.  iv.  23  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  feud  when  you 
arrived.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  vii.  279  The  domestic 
feuds  which  agitated. the  family  of  Temenus.  1841  D'!SRAELI 
Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  53  The  hero  had  come  not  to  seek  feud, 
nor  to  provoke  insult. 

6.  attrib.,  v&  feud-foe*  Also,  feud-bote,  Hist.  [ad. 
OE.  fshp~b6t\t  a  recompense  for  engaging   in  a 
feud,  a  compensation  for  homicide. 

[c  ioooLawsEthelredix.  §25  And  ne  bearf  senij  mynster- 
munuc  ahwar  mid  rihte  fselio-bote  biddan  ne  fa;hS-bote 
betan.]  1681  BuXJWrGfamtgr.,  Fiud-boote.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  Feud-bote.  17*1 -1800  in  BAILEY.  1640  King  A 
North.  Man  343  in  Had.  E.  /».  P.  IV.  306  If  that  I  doe 
ever  meete  with  your  fewd  foes,  Ise  sweare  by  this  staffe 
that  their  bide  I  won  bang. 

Fend  2,    feod   (fifld).      [ad.  med.L.  feudum, 
feodum  :  see  FEE  sb2] 


1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  61,  I  might  with  casting  about, 
frame  the  nature  of  Feuds,  o.-  Patronage.  1708  Termes 
de  la  Ley  336  Feod  is  a  right  which  the  Vassal  hath  in  Land. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  151  The  Conqueror  conferred 
the  estates.,  on  his  principal  followers  as  strict  feuds.  1871 
E  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  256  The  Benefice  began  to  be 
converted  into  the  hereditary  Feud. 

2.    =  FEE  J*.2  3. 

1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson  117  His  Majesty  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Bronte,  annexing  to  it  the  feud  of 
that  name.  1815  T.  JEFFERSON  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  91 
Residing  constantly  on  their  patrimonial  feuds.  1865  MAFFEI 
Brigand  Life  II.  271  The  old  papal  feud  of  Beneventum. 

Feudal (fi»dal),a.l  and  sb.  Forms:  7  feudall, 
7-9  feodal,  (8  Sc.  fewdal),  7-  feudal,  [ad. 
med.L.  feudaltSffeodalis,  i.feud-um,  feod-um,  FEUD. 
Ci.-F.fMal.-] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  feud  or  fief;  of  the  nature 
of  a  feud  or  fief. 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  188  Neither  did  the  Prouinces 
make  them  otherwise  then  Personal.  For  they  were  not 
annext  to  them  as  Feudall.  a  1677  HALE  Com.  Law  Eng. 
ix.  183  Wales,  that  was  not  always  the  Feudal  Territory  of 
.  .England.  1710  J.  DUNDAS  View  Feudal  Law  xii.  47  The 
Money  got  for  a  Few  is  moveable.  .not  Fewdal,  for  it  does 
not  succeed  in  place  of  the  Few.  1861  KEMP  Comtn.  (1873) 
III.  liii.  497  The  conversion  of  allodial  into  feudal  estates. 
b.  Her.  ( See  quot.) 

1847  Gloss.  Heraldry,  Arms  of  Succession,  otherwise 
called  feudal  arms,  are  those  born*  by  the  possessors  of 
certain  lordships  or  estates. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  holding  of  land  in  feud. 
1639  SPELMAN  Feuds  f,  Tenures  xxiii.  38  There  was  no  . . 

intervenient  Lord  to  claim  them  by  any  feodal  Tenure. 
1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  39  In  all  countries  where  the 
feodal  polity  has  prevailed.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  II.  48 
The  first  rudiments  of  the  feudal  tenures.  1873  H.  SPENCER 
Stud.  Social,  v.  103  The  feudal  arrangement  of  attachment 
to  the  soil. 

b.  Feudal  system :  the  system  of  polity  which 
prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
which  was  based  on  the  relation  of  superior  and 
vassal  arising  out  of  the  holding  of  lands  in  feud. 

1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  (1869)  1. 1.  xi.  251  Poland,  where 
the  feudal  system  still  continues  to  take  place.  1875 
KINGSLEY  Herew.  ix,  The  feudal  system  never  took  root  m 
their  soil. 

8.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  feudal  system ;  exist- 
ing or  such  as  existed  under  that  system.  Feudal 
lawyer :  one  learned  in  feudal  law.  Feudal  writers : 
those  who  treat  of  the  feudal  system. 

1665  Sun.  Aff.  Netherl.  32  By  the  Feodall  (printed 
Feodaul  Law  that  King,  their  Lord,  had  forfeited  his  Right 
to  his  Fee.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  i.  241  According  to 
the  known  distribution  of  the  feodal  writers.  1807  CRABBE 
Par.  Reg.  n.  206  Like  them,  in  feudal  days  their  valiant 
lords.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  ii.  Those  feudal  institutions 
which  united  the  vassal  to  the  liege  lord,  and  both  to  the 
Crown.  1840  T.  A.  TROLLOPS  Stimm.  in  Brittany  II.  106 
The  ruins  of  two  ancient  feodal  castles.  1886  STUBBS  ffed. 
*  Mod.  Hist.  64  It  is  time  . .  that  we  had  a  feudal  map  of 
England. 
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b.  Feudal  vassal,  lord,  etc. :  one  holding  that 
position  in  the  sense  implied  in  the  feudal  system. 
1639  SrKLMAN  Ft-nds  ff  Tenures  ii.  4  Their  Feudal  Vassals 
. .  enjoyed  their  Feuds  . .  from  year  to  year  at  the  pleasure 
of  their  Lords.  1839  W.  CHAMBERS  Tonr  Holland  65/1 
Otho,  the  feudal  proprietor  of  this  stronghold.  1856  FROUIJE 
Hist.  Enf.(i8s&)  I.  i.  18  That  loyalty  with  which  the  people 
followed  the  standard  . .  of  their  feudal  superiors. 

C.  Occasionally  of  persons  or   their  opinions : 
Adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system. 

1876  FKICKMAN  Vorm.  Cong.  V.  xxiv.  463  Lawyers,  .would 
naturally  look  at  everything  with  feudal  eyes.     1883  OUIDA 
Wanda  I.  89  We  are  very  feudal  still, 
f  B.  sf>.  pi.  Feudal  privileges.   Obs.  rare. 
1625  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  Hon.  n.  iv.  g  5  All  sorts .  .shall  enioy 
their  Feodalls  and  Rights,  to  which  they  are  truely  borne. 

Hence  Feu'dally  adv.,  in  a  feudal  manner  or 
spirit ;  under  feudal  conditions. 

1839  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  n.  §  44  The  Pope  . .  cannot 
depose  these  princes  . .  unless  they  ar^  feudally  his  vassals. 
1830  MAZZINI  Royalty  f,  Repub.  158  Abjectly  ..  trembling 
before  the  people  when  it  arose . .  yet  feudally  insolent  when 
the  lion  was  quieted  again.  1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy 
II.  184  A  very  aged,  ignorant,  and  feudally  loyal  couple. 
Feudal  (furdal),  a. '*•  rare.  [f.  FEUD  l  + -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  (deadly)  feud. 

1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  i.  viii,  The  havoc  of  the  feudal 
war.    IHd.  in.  iv,  The  foemen's  feudal  hate. 
Feudalism  (n>daliz'm).     [f.  FEUDAL  a.l  + 
-ISM.]     The  feudal  system,  or  its  principles. 

1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  82  The  peculiar  usages  of 
feudalism,  1861  WRIGHT  Ess.  Arc/xeol.  Il.xiv.  39  Feudalism 
had  originated  in  France.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
(1876)  I.  iii.  91  There  was  no  systematic  feudalism,  but  the 
elements  of  feudalism  were  there.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst. 
vi.  154  Feudalism  had  grown  up  from  two  great  sources,  the 
Benefice  and  the  practice  of  Commendation. 
Feudalist  (fi«-dalist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.] 

1.  a.  A  representative  of  the  feudal  system. 

i8aa  Blackiv.  Afaf.  XII.  268  The  Castle  [of  Edinburgh], 
the  architectural  chieftain  of  those  grey  and  rugged  feudal- 
ists below.     1831  Crayons  from  Commons  28  To  make  each 
Border  feudalist  rejoice. 
b.  An  adherent  or  supporter  of  the  feudal  system. 

1870  Daily  Nevis  6  Sept.  4  Those  wretched  feudalists  [the 
Prussians].  1874  MAURICE  Friendship  Bks.  v.  149  That 
kind  of  civilization  which  I  said  the  feudalists  could  not 
give.  1888  Truth  iq  July  98/1  The  Emperor  is  far  more  of 
a  feudalist  than  the  Prince  [Bismarck], 

2.  One  learned  in  feudal  law ;  =  FEUDIST. 
Feudalistic  (fi«dali-stik),  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 

Of  the  nature  of  feudalism  ;  inclined  to  feudalism. 

1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knmul.  III.  1719  The  new 
mediaeval  forms,  hierarchical  and  feudalistic.  1886  A.  M. 
ELLIOTT  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol.  July  VII.  152  The  main 
tenor  of  his  life  was  feudalistic. 

Feudality  (nVdarliti).  [ad.  F.  feudalitl 
(Cotgr.),  feudality  f.  feudal  (Coigf.),  feodal :  see 
FEUDAL  o.l  and  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  feudal ;  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  feudal  system. 

1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  395  The  leaders  teach  the 
people  to  abhor  and  reject  all  feodality  as  the  barbarism  of 
tyranny.  1817  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  i.  7  [The 
holding  of  Assizes]  had  a  powerful  tendency. .  to  check  the 
influence  of  feudality  and  clanship.  1845  MILL  Ess.  II.  265 
The  very  essence  of  feudality  was  . .  the  fusion  of  property 
and  sovereignty.  1858  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1869)  II.  it.  in 
There  followed  that  struggle  between  feudality  and  the 
church.  1877  Miss  YONOE  Cameos  IV.  iii.  36  The  many 
means  of  raising  money  that  feudality  afforded. 
b.  //.  Feudal  principles. 

1814  Witness  i.  iii,  It  was  a  breach  in  your  feudalities  To 
change  the  place. 

2.  A   feudal   regime   or   system ;    a    feudal-like 
power  j  a  feudal  holding,  a  lief. 

1800  COLERIDGE  Piccolom.  n.  viii,  All  the  great  Bohemian 
feodalities.  1821  Examiner  237/2  Capital  in  Great  Britain 
has  become  a  feudality.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  (1858)  366 
He.,  strove  to  connect  himself  with,  .the  old  false  Feudali- 
ties which  he  once  saw  clearly  to  be  false.  1844  H.  H. 
WILSON  Brit.  India  1. 203  A  principle  recognised  throughout 
the  feudality  of  India. 

t  3.  (See  quot.)     Obs.-° 

1701  KENNET  Comets  Laiu  Diet.,  Feodalitas,  Feodality 
or  Fidelity  paid  to  the  Lord  by  his  feodal  tenant.  Hence 
1797  TOMLINS  Law  Diet.,  Feodality,  fealty.  1847  m  CRAIG. 

FeudalizatiOXL  (fia-dahiz^'-Jan).  [f.  next  + 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FEUDALIZE  ;  the 
reduction  (of  a  country)  under  the  feudal  system. 

1862  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xi.  147  William  had  . . 
completed  the  feudalization  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  1874 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  (1875)  I.  xi.  360  The  tendency  towards 
feudalisation  of  the  governmental  machinery.  1876  FREE- 
MAN Norm.  Cong.  V.  xxiv.  460  The  feudalization  of  Europe. 

Feudalize  (fi«-dabiz),  v.  [f.  FEUDAL  a.l  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  make  feudal,  bring  under  the 
feudal  system,  impart  a  feudal  character  to ;  to 
convert  (lands)  into  feudal  holdings.  Also,  to  re- 
duce (persons)  to  the  condition  of  feudal  dependants. 

1828  Examiner  147/1  Could  human  beings  be  stultified 
and  feudalized,  like  the  peasantry  in  days  of  yore,  into 
something  a  very  little  beyond  the  clods  they  trod  upon. 
1862  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  iii.  42  Allodial  property 
was  daily  diminished  in  amount  by  proprietors  feudalizing 
it.  1868  MILMAN  St.  Paul's  ii.  15  The  Norman  Conquest 
feudalised  the  Church,  .of  England. 

Hence  Fevrdalized///.  a. ;  Fevrdalizing  vl>l.  sb. 

1851  OGILVIE,  Feudalizing,  reducing  to  a  feudal  form. 
1852  Lo.  COCKBURN  Jeffrey  I.  365  Its  strongly  feudalised 
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Feu'dary,  feo'dary,  st>.  and  a.  Ofa.exc.areA, 
Forms:  4-9  feodary,  5-7  -ie,  (5  feudory,  6  feo- 
darry),  6-7  feudary,  (7  -ie),  (7  feodar,  feadary, 
fted-,  foedery).  [ad.  wcd.L.feoddri-us,  i.feodum, 
feudum  :  see  FEUD  sb*  and  -ARY.] 
A.  sb. 

1.  One  who  holds  lands  of  an  overlord  on  condition 
of  homage  and  service  ;  a  feudal  tenant,  a  vassal. 

1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  191  So  £at  after  |;at 
tyme  he  [John]  and  his  heires  schulde  be  feodaries  to  Jje 
chirche  of  Rome.  1494  FABVAN  Chron,  vn.  319  To  holde  it 
euer  after,  .as  feodaries  of  ye  pope.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron. 
II.  222  The  King  of  Scottes  bound  himselfe  and  them  to  be 
Feodaries  to  the  Crowne  of  England.  1613-18  DANIEL  Coll. 
Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  134  He  seemed  absolutely  the  Popes 
Feudary.  1631  MASSINGER  Beleeve  as  you  list  n.  ii,  Our 
confederates  and  freindes  Founde  it  as  firme  as  fate,  and 
seayenteene  Kinges,  Our  fscdaries.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah 
i.  ii.  5  Accepted  of  the  Jewish  King  to  be  honourary  feo- 
daries unto  him.  1836  M.  J.  CHAPMAN  in  Eraser's  Mag. 
XIV.  26  Earth,  .shall  to  the  despot  homage  yield,  All  power 
and  all  dominion  shall  be  his  By  thee,  his  feodary. 
b.  A  subject,  dependant,  retainer,  servant. 

i6ao  FORD  Line  of  Life  Ded.,  The  sacrifice  is  a  thriftie 
loue.  .and  the  Presentor  a  feodarie  to  such  as  are  maisters.  . 
of  their  ..  owne  affections,  a  1656  USSHER  Ann,  vi.  (1658) 
459  The  Senate  was  ready  to  do  him  all  friendly  offices, 
provided,  that  he  became  their  feadary.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixiii.  68  O  am  I  to  live  the  god's  slave?  feodarv  be 
to  Cybele  ? 

f  2.  An  officer  of  the  ancient  Court  of  Wards 
(see  quot.  1641).  Obs. 

\ty$Act  ii  Hen.  VII,  c.  32  Preamb.,  The  Office  of  Feo- 
dane  in  the  Countie  of  Essex.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  Vllf, 
c.  46  AI  surveiors  and  feodaries,  that  shalbe  appoyncted  by 
.  .  the  said  court,  c  1630  RISDON  Surv.  Devon  (1714)  II.  77 
It  became  Mr.  Eveleigh's  Feodary  of  his  County.  1641 
Termes  de  ta  Ley  160  Feodary  is  an  Office  in  the  Court  of 
Wards,  appointed  to  .  .  receive  all  the  rents  of  the  Wards 
lands  within  his  circuit,  etc.  1736  CARTE  Ormonde  II.  249 
The  inquisitions  post  mortem  taken  by  escheators  and 
feodaries. 

^i  3.  A  confederate.     (See  FEDARIE.) 

B.  adj.  Feudally  subject.     Const  to. 

1577-^7  HoLiNSHEoC^rtfw.  III.  1166/1  His  kingdome  made 

feodarie  to  Rome. 


1648  MILTON  Observ.  Art.  Peace  Wks. 
e  Feudary  Kingdom.     1651  G.  W. 
^  A  Subject  .  .  himself  is  either  mediately  or 


1738  I.  351  A  whole  Feudary  Kingdom.     1651  G.  W.  tr. 

Cowel's  Inst.-j^  A  Subject  .  .  himself  is  either  mediately  or 
immediately  Feodary  to  the  King.     1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist. 


n.  iv.  §  16  lohn  ..  being  .  .  not  free,  but  feodary. 

t  Feifdatary,   a.   and  sb.    Obs.    Forms:   (6 

faudotarie,    7    feodatary,    -otary,    feudataire, 

-arie,  foeditary,  -otarie),  7-9  feudatary.     [ad. 

med.'L.feudatdri-uSj  i.feudat-  ppl.  stem  vifeudare 
toenfeoff,  i.  feudum  :  see  FEUD  sb.%  and  -ARY.  Cf. 
Fr.  feudataire.  ] 

A.  adj.   =  FEUDATORY  A.  i. 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  211  Such  as  are  mongst  vs 
feudatarie  marquesses.  1635  PAGITT  Christlanogr.  65  Prus- 
land  .  .  whose  Duke  is  Feodotary  to  the  Duke  of  Poland. 
1674  Ch.  <$•  Court  of  Rome  19  Soveraign  Princes  are  not 
here  meant,  but  onely  Feudatary. 

B.  sb. 

1.  =  FEUDATORY  B.  i. 

1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentrte  141  There  is  also  a  King, 
and  he  a  homager,  or  feudotarie  to  the  estate  and  Maiestie 
of  another  King,  as  to  his  superior  lord.  1614  SKLDEN  Titles 
Hon.  29  Now  it  acknowledges  no  superior.  But  so  many 
as  .  .  do,  as  feudataries  to  other  Princes,  are  excluded. 
1676  R.  DIXON  Two  Test.  vii.  489  The  Unfaithful  are  the 
Devils  Feudataries.  1708  J.  CHAMBBRLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit. 
i.  m.  iii.  (1743)  164  All  the  Lords  of  England,  .are  feudataries 
to  the  King.  1818  HALLAM  Mid,  Ages  (1872)  I.  31  The 
perfect  integrity  of  Louis,  .accustomed  even  the  most  jealous 
feudataries  to  look  upon  him  as  their  judge. 

2.  =  FEUD  ARY  B.  2. 

1607  in  COWELL  Interpr.) 

Feudatcvrial,  a.    [f.  next  +  -AL.]   »  FEUDAL. 

1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ.  France  I.  126  A  settled  system 
of  feudatoriat  life. 

Feudatory  (nz7-dat3ri%  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  feo- 
datory.  [ad.  L.  type  *feudatori-u$  ,  f.  med.  L. 
feuddre  to  enfeoff,  f.  feudum  :  see  FEUD  *  and 

-ORY.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  a.  Of  a  person  :  Owing  feudal  allegiance  to 
another;  subject,     b.  Of  a  kingdom,  etc.  :  Under 
the  overlordshipofan  outside  sovereign.  Const,  to. 

a.  1592  BACON  Observ.  Libel  Wks.  1753  I.  519  Any  bene- 
ficiary or  feodatory  king.    1680  MORDEN  Geog.  Red.  (1685) 
217   He  is   Feudatory  to  the  Pope.      1796  MORSK  Amer. 
Geog.  II.  219  Low  or  feudatory  nobility.  1828  TYTLER  Hist. 
Scot.  (1864)  I.  9  The  petty  chiefs  ..  had  for  a  long  period 
been  feudatory  to  the  Norwegian  crown. 

b.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist,  Scot.  (1802)  1.  1.  207  If  the  one 
crown  had  been  considered  .  .as  feudatory  to  the  other.   1884 
Manch.  Exam.  12  Sept.  5/1  The  armies  kept  up  by  the 
feudatory  states.    1890  Daily  News  30  Dec.  5/6  Feudatory 
India. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vassals  or  retainers. 

1861  LYTTON  &  FANE  TannJuinser  23  From  ..  all  the 
feudatory  festivals,  Men  miss'd  Tannhauser. 

B.  sb. 

1.  One  who  holds  his  lands  by  feudal  tenure  ; 
a  feudal  vassal. 

1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  n.  iv.  45  The  feudatory  could 
not  aliene  or  dispose  of  his  feud.  1814  Scorr  Chivalry 


FEUILLANTINE. 

(1874)  49  The  barons  or  great  feudatories  of  the  crown  1843 
PREKCOTT  Mexico  iv.  v.  (1864)  236  The  Indian  Monarch  ha3 
declared  himself  the  feudatory  of  the  Spanish. 

trans/:  1825  BENTHAM  huticat.  Lei.  lildon  10  Court, 
sitting  as  yet  in  public,  cannot  convert  itself  into  a 
sinecurist :  this  accommodation  it  cannot  afford  to  any  but 
its  feudatories. 

2.  A  feud,  fief,  or  fee ;  a  dependent  lordship. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  22  Nov.,  The  kingdomes  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  pretended  feudatorvs  to  the  Pope.  1680  MORDEN 
Geog.  Reel.  (1685)  110  Lorrain  ..  the  Duke  whereof  is  a 
Prince  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Country  was  reckoned  a 
Feodatory  thereof.  1783  W.  F.  MARTYN  Geog.  Mag.  I.  424 
A  feudatory  of  Thibet.  1873  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser. 
il.  104  If  he  made  the  gift,  the  pope  should  hold  it  as 
a  feudatory  of  the  Empire. 

Feudee  (fi«dr).  rare-1,  [f.  FEUD  l  + -EE.] 
One  to  whom  a  feud  has  been  granted  ;  a  tenant. 

1873  J.  FISHER  Landholding  in  England  iv.  38  The  feudec 
only  became  tenant  for  life. 

II  Feu  de  joie  ((a  d^  gwa).  Also  pi.  feux  de 
joie.  [Fr. ;  lit.  'fire  of  joy'.] 

1 1.  A  bonfire ;  also^.    Obs. 

1609  ^vSW.T&i&ijyHAnsw.NajnelessCath.  1 1  The  lesuites 
..would  ..  haue  been  pleasant  Spectators  thereof,  as  at  a 
Feu-de-ioy.    1658  J.  ROBINSON  Eudoxa  i.  10  Unexpected 
calamities  will  quench  the  feudejoy  of  a  long  fore-set  gratu- 
jation.    1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Inland's  Shipwreck  159  To 
illuminate  our  feux  de  joye.  [1888  J.  PAYN  Myst.  Mirbridge 
vii,  The  news  that  the  Home  Farm  was  on  fire,  which  he 
announced  as  though  it  were  a  feu  de  joie.] 

2.  (See  quot.  1867.) 

1801  Sporting  Mag.  XIX.  146  They  had  fired  a  feu-de-joye 
opposite  their  Major's  house.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk., 
Feu-de-joie,  a  salute  fired  by  musketry  on  occasions  of  public 
rejoicing,  so  that  it  should  pass  from  man  to  man  rapidly 
and  steadily  down  one  rank  and  up  the  other,  giving  one 
long  continuous  sound. 

t  Feudigrapher.  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  feudum 
(see  FEOD *?'>)  +  -GRAPH  +  -ER.I.]  (See quot.  1688.) 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  A  rt  of  Survey  To  Rdr.  3  It  behoues 
an  honest  and  faithfull  Feudigrapher  . .  to  approue  himselfe 
an  intelligent  and  diligent   Improuer.      x688  R.   HOLME 
Annoury  in.  138/2  Feudigrapher  is  a  Surveyor  of  Farmes 
and  Freehold  Lands. 

Feudist  (fi??dist).  Also  7  feodist,  pheudist. 
[f.  FEDD'-i  +  .isi.  Cf.f.feudiste.] 

1.  A  writer  or  authority  on  feuds,  one  versed  in 
feudal  law.  Also  attrib. 

1607  COWELL  Interpr. ,  Fcaltie,  This  oath . .  is  vsed  among 
the  feudists.  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  HI.  ii.  67 
Many  Feudists  doe  holde  that  Feudatarius  hath  not  an  entire 


Ligando.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  so  The  oath  of 
fealty,  which  made  in  the  sense  of  the  feudists  every  man 
that  took  it  a  tenant  or  vassal.  1845  STEPHEN  Laws  Eng. 
I.  185  Allodium,  the  name  by  which  the  feudists  abroad 
distinguished  such  estates  of  the  subject  as  were  not  holden 
of  any  superior. 

t  2.  a.  The  holder  of  a  feud  or  estate,  b.  One 
living  under  the  feudal  system.  Obs. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  iv.  i.  So  All  .. 
Rents,  Seruices,  Issues,  and  profits  accrewing  and  renew- 
ing-to  the  Feudist  or  Possident.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 
ii.  xiv.  215  The  preeks,  the  Romans  . .  and  even  originally 
the  feudists,  divided  the  lands  equally. 

t  Fendi'Stical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic  + 
-AL.]  =  FEUDAL. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  72  The  civil,  or 
feudistical  laws. 

Fen-farm  (fi«-farm).  Sc.  Law.  [ad.  OF.  feu- 
ferme :  see  FEE-FARM.] 

1.  That  kind  of  tenure  by  which  land  is  held  of 
a  superior  on  payment  of  a  certain  yearly  rent. 
Also,  to  hold,  let,  set  in  feu-farm.  Cf.  FEE-FARM  i. 

14. .  Burgh  Lams  xcv.  (Sc.  Slat.  I),  Of  landys  lattin  till 
feuferme  in  burgh.  1457  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  II  (1597)  §  72  Vpon 
setting  of  few-ferme  of  his  awin  land.  1473-4  J-*  Treas. 
Ace.  Scot.  I.  3  Componit  for  the  fewferme  of  Johne  of 
Sollaris  for  the  grene  ^ardis  besyde  Striueline,  composicio 
xx  Ii.  1564  .SV.  Acts  Q.  Mary(i$c)-j}  §  88  Confirmation  to  be 
obteined  vpon  infeftmentes  of  few-ferme  of  the  Kirk-landes. 
1597  Sc.  A  cts  Jos.  VI  §  246  Ony  vassall  or  fewar,  haldand 
landes  in  few-ferme.  a  1768  ERSKINE  Instit.  Sc.  Law(ij7^) 
I.  209  A  grant  of  lands  holden  in  feu-farm.  1873  E.  W. 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  138  It  was  not  allowable  . .  for  the 
tenants  in  '  Ward  and  Blench '  to  sublet  their  lands  in  feu- 
farm. 

2.  The  annual  duty  or  rent  paid  to  a  superior  by 
his  vassal  for  tenure  of  lands. 

1582-8  Hist.  Jos.  VI  (1804)  224  The  rentis,  few  fermes, 
and  mealls  of  the  lands  of  Pendreith. 

FetT-farmer.  Sc.  Law.  [ad.  OF.fenfer>»ier  : 
see  FEE-FAKMEB.]  =  FEE-FARMER. 

1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  32  The  fewfermer  thereafter  con- 
strained by  necessitie,  is  compelled  to  sell  the  lands. 

Feuge,  obs.  form  of  FUGUE.  Mus. 

II  Feuillage.  Obs.  rare.  [F.  feuillage,  f. 
feuille  :  see  FEUILLE.]  Foliage. 

1714  JERVAS  Let.  to  Pope  20  Aug.  in  Pope's  Lett.  (1737) 
107,  I  . .  inclose  the  out-line  . .  that  you  may  determine 
whether  you  would  have  it  . .  reduced  to  make  room  for 
feuillage  or  laurel  round  the  oval.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade, Feuillage^ French), foliage;  arowof leaves,branched- 
work. 

II  Feuillantilie.  Obs.  [F. ;  prob.  from  the 
Feuillantines,  a  congregation  of  nuns.]  (See  quot.) 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Feuillantins  . .  small  Tarts  . . 
filled  with  Sweat-meats.  1735  BRADLEY  Fatn.  Diet.  s.  v. 

23 -a 


FEUILLE. 

Tarts,  It  may  be  garnish'd  with  Fevillantines  or  small 
Fleurons  of  all  sorts  of  Fruits. 

Feuille  (fo'y).  [a.  F.  feuille  leaf.]  fa.  A 
thin  plate;  a  leaf  (<?&.)•  b-  The  name  of  a  colour : 
see  quot. 

l66a  PETTY  Taxes  35  If  bullion  be  ..  beaten  into  feuilles. 
1883  Cassell's  Fain.  Mag.  Nov.  755/2  A  very  light  green, 
known  as  Feuille. 

[|  Fetullemorte  (foynwrt),  a.  More  commonly 
in  anglicized  and  corrupted  forms:  see  FILEMOT. 
[Fr. ;  /;'/.  '  dead  leaf'.]  Of  the  colour  of  a  dead  or 
faded  leaf,  brown  or  yellowish  brown. 
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187601- 

slashed  with  the  palest  of  ambers. 

b.  Comb.,  as  feuillemorte-coloured  adj. 

1840  H.  AINSWORTH  Toiver  of  London  ix,  An  ample  feuille- 
morte  coloured  cloak. 

tPeuillet1.  Obs.  Also  8  feuiUette.  [a.  F. 
feuilletle:—n\z&.'L.folietta  a  measure  of  wine.]  A 
half-hogshead. 

1711  Lend.  Can.  No.  4989/3,  44  Feuillettes,  or  half-hogs- 
heads of  Burgundy.  1794  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  243  Four 
feuillets  of  the  best  Burgundy. 

HFeuillet-  (Ky\ye).  Diamond-cutting.  [F. 
fcuillet,  dim.  of feuille  (see  FEUILLE).]  (See  quot.) 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Feuillets.  .the  projecting  points 
of  the  triangular  facets  in  a  rose-cut  diamond,  whose  bases 
join  those  of  the  triangles  of  the  central  pyramid. 

Feuilleton  (fo'yiyrton).  [a.  F.  feuillelon,  f. 
feuillet,  dim.  of feuille  leaf.]  In  French  newspapers 
(or  others  in  which  the  French  custom  is  followed), 
a  portion  of  one  or  more  pages  (at  the  bottom) 
marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  page  by  a  rule,  and 
appropriated  to  light  literature,  criticism,  etc. ;  an 
article  or  work  printed  in  the  feuilleton. 

1845  A  thenxitm  n  Jan.  42  The  tendency  of  the  newspaper 
feuilleton,  in  France,  to  absorb  the  entire  literature  of  the 
day.  i86x  Sat.  Rev.  16  Dec.  621  The  Cat/series  de  Quinzaine 
have  the  usual  merits  of  French  feuilletons.  1863  Macm. 
Mag.  Mar.  394  Most  of  the  journals  [Russian]  are  furnished 
with  a  feiiilleton  in  the  shape  of  a  romance.  1887  Pall 
Mall  G.  18  July  2/2  The  Siicle  published  feuilletons  daily 
on  literature,  history,  fine  art,  science,  and  fiction.  1892 
Nation  16  June  452/3  He  writes  a  feuilleton  on  current 
musical  topics  for  the  Vienna  Neuc  Freie  Presse. 

Hence  Feurlletonism,  aptitude  for  writing  feuil- 
letons ;  Feuilletonist,  a  writer  of  feuilletons ; 
Fenilletoni  stic  a.,  characteristic  of  or  suitable 
for  a  feuilletonist. 

1840  Blackw.  Mag.  XLVIII.  524  The  number  of  young 
feuilletonists  . .  is  now  very  considerable  in  France.  1843 
Ibid.  LIV.  674  Thc/euilletimuts,  or  short  story-tellers.  1883 
C.  LOWE  Bismarck  II.  x.  42  The  Count,  .worried  his  Chief 
with  what  the  latter  called  '  feuilletonistic'  remarks  about 
the  difficulties  of  his  social .  .position  in  Paris.  1888  TYRRELL 
in  Fortn.  Jfev.  Jan.  59  If  men  refrained  from  dignifying 
. .  feuilletonism  . .  with  the  name  of  scholarship. 

t  Feute,  fewte.  Ol>s.  Forms :  4  feute, 
(foute,  fuyt),  5  feaute,  fewte,  (fute).  [ad.  OF. 
fuite  'voies  du  cerf  qui  fuit'  (Littre),  t.fuir:—L. 
fugere  to  flee.  Cf.  FKWE,  FUSE.]  The  traces  or 
track  (of  an  animal). 

c  1340  Gaiv.  q  Gr.  Knt.  1425  pe  howndez  . .  fellen  as  fast 
to  be  fuyt.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  33  J>e.  .hound. .  Fcld  foute 
of  pe  child.  Ilid.  2189  Whan  fc>e  houndes  hadde  feute  of  be 
hende  best,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  159  Fewte,  vestigium. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vi.  xiv,  He  saw  a  black  brachet 
sekyng.  .as  it  had  ben  in  the  feaute  of  an  hurt  dere. 

Feuter,  Feutered,  obs.  forms  of  FEATURE,  -ED. 

Feuter,  Feuterer :  see  FEWT-. 

Fever  (frvaj),  sl>.1  Forms :  i  ffifer,  -or,  2 
feofer,  (3  fefre),  3-5  fevere,  (4  feavor),  4-5 
fevre,  fyver(e,  5  febre,  (fevire,  -oure,  fewer), 
6-8  feaver,  7  feavour,  (feevor,  7-8  fevour),  3- 
fever.  [OE.  fefor  sir.  masc.,  ad.  L.  fcbris  fern., 
whence  OF.Jievre  (mod.F.  fievre},  Pr.,  Pg.  febre, 
Sp.fiebre,  \i.febbre  ;  adopted  independently  in  the 
Teut.langs.;  VHG.fiebar  (MHG.  vieber,  mod.G. 
fteber)  neut.,  Svi.fefrer,  Da.  fever  (not  in  Du.). 

The  etymology  oi  fcbris  is  obscure.  Brugmann  (Grundriss 
II.  92)  regards  it  as  a  reduplicate  formation  (: — pre-Latin 
*bhe-bhr-)  on  the  root  which  appears  in  Skr.  bkur-  to  be 
restless.] 

1.  Palhol.  a.  A  morbid  condition  of  the  system, 
characterized  by  undue  elevation  of  the  temperature, 
and  excessive  change  and  destruction  of  the  tissues ; 
an  instance  of  this.  b.  The  generic  name  of  a 
group  of  diseases  agreeing  in  the  ab'ove  general 
characteristics,  each  of  which  is  specially  designated 
by  some  distinctive  appellation,  as  intermittent, 
puerperal,  scarlet,  typhoid,  yellow,  etc.  fever,  for 
which  see  under  the  denning  word. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  148  Gif  him  fefer  derije.  c  xooo 
Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  viii.  15,  &  he  luthran  hyre  hand,  &  se  fefor 
[c  1160  Hattoti  G.  feofer]  his  forlet.  a  m$Ancr.  R.  112  j>et 
was  oOe  fefre.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20963  (Colt.)  Man  pat  in 
feuer  was  vnfer.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  333  Men 
of  |;at  lond  haueb  no  feuere.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  3546  fat 
he  was  fallen  in  a  feuire.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxv.  160 
The  Emperoure  Charlys  remouyd  to  the  Cytie  of  Mantue, 
where  he  was  grudgyd  with  a  feuoure.  1547  BOOHDE  Brev. 
Health  cxxxv.  (1557)  49  b,  A  Feuer  is  an  vnnaturall  heate 
grounded  in  the  hearte  and  lyuer.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man 
in  Hum.  n.  iii,  I  will  once  more  striue.  .to.  .shake  the  feaver 


fT.     1614  MARKHAM  Chenp  Husb.  i.  viii.  (1668)  4 


on  me  iuiiu.      »u^u  i^i^ric.«;i  fj^r. .      ..  — n-   -,   -  --  -  _    ,     .  ,  , 

left  him.  i8j6  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Char.  Wks. (Bohn)  11. 
57  His  [an  Englishman's]  hilarity  is  like  an  attack  of  fever, 
t  c.  Fever  ague  [ad.  OF.  ficvre  ague,  lit.  '  acute 
fever']:  ^AGUE.  Fever  lent  [ad.  OF.  ficvre 
lente']  :  a  slow  fever.  Obs. 

1338  R.  BKUNNE  Chrm.  (Rolls)  15729  J>e  ffeuere  agu  ful 
sore hym  hatte.  i3o8Ti<F.visA.6<!rM./V  P.  ff.xvn.cxxxvi. 
(1495) 692  Oleum  rosaceum  helpyth  ayenst .  .fyre  agu.  c  1400 
mKel.Ant.  I.  54  For  the  fever  lente :  quha  that  has  the 
fever  agu,  that  men  calles  lente  evell,  if  the  sekeman  heved 
werkes  that  he  may  noght  slepp,  tak  [etc.],  c  1440  Promf. 
Parv.  163  Fyvere  agu,  querquera. 

f  2.  In  //.  with  singular  sense.  06s. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  iv.  38  Da  was  simones  sweger 
zeswenced  on  mycelum  feferum  [c  1160  Hatton  G.  feofren]. 
138*  WYCLIF  Mutt.  viii.  14  He  say  his  wyues  moder  liggynge 
and  shakun  with  feueris.  c  1450  St.  Cuthtert  (Surtees)  5583 
par  was  a  clerk  . .  (>at  |>e  feuers  had.  1401  CAXTON  Vitas 
Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  xl.  6oa/i  She  hadde  the  febres  or 
asces.  01605  MONTGOMF.RIE  Flyiing  314  The  feavers,  the 
fearcie,  with  the  speinjie  flees. 

3.  A  state  of  intense  nervons  excitement,  agitation, 
heat ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  666  There  are.  .two 
causes  intermingled,  which  breede  this  franticke  feaver  of 
our  France.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  %  Cr.  i.  iii.  133  An  enuious 


feavers  and  wildnesses.  1737  POPE  Her.  Epist.  i.  i.  58  This 
Fever  of  the  soul.  1779  M  AD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Feb.,  Both 
she  and  Miss  S.  S.  were  in  fevers,  .from apprehension.  1814 
SIR  R.  WILSON  Diary  II.  353  The  fever  excited  by  the  news 
from  France  has  not  yet  been  allayed.  1841  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Par.  Serm.  (ed.  2)  V.  viii.  120  A  mode  of  life  free  fiom  . . 
fever  of  mind.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  v.  75  A  fever  of 
anticipation,  .seemed  to  stir  in  his  blood.  1883  E.  PENNELL- 
ELMHIRST  Cream  Leiceslersh.  424  A  fine  fox  set  the  field  in 
a  fever. 

4.  attrib.tm&Comb.  a.simplealtrib.,as/mv-&z/,>, 
-dream,  -fit,  -glow,  -hospital,  -life,  -nest,  -patient, 
-spasm,  -thirst,  -vomit,  -ward ;  fever-like  adj.  and 
adv.  b.  objective,  as  fever-cooling,  destroying adjs. 
C.  instrumental,  as  fever-cracking,  -haunted,  -mad- 
dened, -shaken,  -sick,  -smitten,  -stricken,  -troubled, 
-weakened  adjs. 

1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Bertha  ix,  I  lose  that  "fever-bale 
And  my  thoughts  grow  calm  again.  1717-46  THOMSON 
Summer  668  The  spreading  tamarind  . .  shakes  . .  its*fever- 
cooling  fruit.  1861  MRS.  NORTON  Lady  La  G.  iv.  331  Nor 

--lip.  l«kASyd. 
glooultts. 
:rn  of  the 


prisoner's  *fever-dream.  1681  TEMPLE  Metn.  in.  Wks.  1731 
I.  343  Being  free  of  any  Return  of  his  *Fever  Fits.  1830 
SCOTT  Demonol.  i.  39  A  sudden  and  temporary  fever-fit. 

_«._t^ r  -_j     '/*- *--.  /_  ,;-*  \in /1>_L_ 


1841  EMERSON  Lect.,  Transcendenlalist  Wks.(Bohn)II.2f ,, 
I  wish  to  exchange  . .  this  *fever-glow  for  a  benign  climate. 
1864  KINGSLEY  Rom.  ff  Tent.  i.  (1875)  13  Nothing  was  left 
save  *fever-haunted  plains.  1877  GEN.  GORDON  in  Pall  Malt 
G.  4  Mar.  (1884)  n/i  It  is  a  *fcver  life  I  lead,  a  1577 
GASCOIGNE  Wks.  (1587)  5  And  "feverlike  I  feede  my  fancie 
still  With  such  repast  as  most  empaires  my  health.  1612 
DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  yii.  Argt.,  When  the  Higre  takes  her, 
How  fever-like  the  sickness  shakes  her.  1884  .S>r".  Soc.  Lex., 

*  Fever-nests,  localities  where  . .  fever  is  generated.     1802 
Med.  Jml.  VIII.  562  The  reception  of 'fever  patients.  1683 
CHALKHILL  Theabna  Q  Cl.  26  Like  a  distempered  Body 

*  Fever-shaken.       1599    PEELE  David    fy    BetHsabe    Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  466/1  Lie  down  upon  thy  bed  Feigning  thee  *fever- 
sick  and  ill-at-ease.     1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fcversick.     1884 
Pail  Mall  G.  23  Feb.  4  Vera  Cruz,  that .  ."fever-smitten  port. 
1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches  vi.  152  Of  which  revolution  is 
the  *fever-spasm.    1818  SHELLEY  Marenghi  viii, The  *fever- 


Syn.  Med.  in.  Ixxxii.  713  If  there  be  *Feaver  vomit.  1802 
Med.  Jntl.  VIII.  562  Byconverting  these  *fever-wards.  .to 
the  purpose  of  a  general  house  of  recovery  for  alt  infectious 
fever  which  might  occur  in  the  town.  1397  SHAKS.  2  Hen. 
IV,  I.  L  140  The  Wretch,  whose  *Feauer-weakned  ioynts, 
Like  strengthlesse  Hindges,  buckle  vnder  life. 

6.  Special  comb. :  fever-bark,  bark  useful  in 
cases  of  fever ;  fever-blister  (see  quot.)  ;  fever- 
bush  (see  quot.  1884);  fever- fly,  the  Dilophtis 
vulgaris ;  fever-heat,  the  high  temperature  of  the 
body  in  fever  (on  some  thermometers  marked  at 
1I2°F.},  alsojijf. ;  f  fever-hectic,  =  hectic  fever 
(see  HECTIC);  fever-nut,  the  seeds  of  Cxsal- 
pina  Bonducella;  fever-powder,  a  remedy  for 
fever;  fever-root  (see  quot.  1884),  also  fever  and 
ague  root ;  fever-sore  (see  quot.) ;  fever-trap,  a 
place  where  one  is  liable  to  be  caught  by  fever ; 
fever-tree,  -twig  (see  quots.) ;  fever-weed,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Eryngium;  fever- wood  (see 
quot.);  fever-wort,  (a)  ^seequot.);  (if)  a  plant  of  the 
genus Eupatorium  (Wore.).  Also  FEVER-LURDEN. 

1830  LINDLEV  Nat.  Syst.  Hot.  205  A  kind  of  *fever  bark 
is  obtained  . .  from  Rondeletia  febrifuga.  1884  Syd.  Sac. 
Lex.,  *  Fever  blister,  the  herpes  of  the  lips  which  occurs 
frequently  in  feverish  or  catarrhal  disturbances  of  the  body. 
1792  J.  BELKNAP  Hist.  Nevi-Hamfsh.  III.  97  The  Spice- 
wood  (Laitrus  benzoin)  or  . .  *Feverbush,  is  . .  common  in 
New-Hampshire.  1884  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Feverbmh,  the  Ben- 
a°inodon/eritm3.n&3.\sot\Kl'ritwsverticillatits.  1889  Miss 
E.  A.ORMEROD  Injurious  Insects  (1890)  129  *Fever  Fly. 


FEVERFEW. 

1838  PRESCOTT  l-'erd.  4-  ft.  11.  vi.  (1849)  II.  367  Ximenes 
whose  zeal  had  mounted  up  to  *fever  heat  ..was  not  to  be 
cooled  by  any  opposition.  1889  JESSOIT  Coming  if  Friars 
vii.  309  The  feeling  of  the  country  was  approaching  fever 
heat.  1607  TOPSEU.  Serpents  (1653)  725  For  *Fever-hec- 
ticks  they  prepare  them  thus.  1795  R.  ANDERSON  Life 
Johnson  14  He  had  for  his  school-fellows  Dr.  James,  in- 
ventor  of  the  *  fever-powder,  Mr.  Lowe,  [etc.].  1853 
DUNGLISON  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  9),  *  Fever-root.  1884  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Fever-root,  the  Pterospora  etnaroiitedea:  also  the 
Triosteum  perfoliatum.  1676  T.  GLOVER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XI.  630  The  English  call  it  the  *Fever  and  Ague-root.  1860 
WORCESTER,  *  Fever-sore,  the  common  name  of  a  species  of 
caries  or  necrosis.  1891  C.  CREIGHTON  Hist.  Epidemics  589 
More  recent  visitors  .  .  have  remarked  upon  their  towns 
and  villages  as  *fever-traps.  1876  Forest  ft  Stream  13 
July  375/3  The  large  tribe  of  the  Eucalyptus  ihoney  or 
•'fever  trees).  1884  .Sjvz'.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fel>ertree,l\izPinckneya 
pttbens.  Ibid.,  *  Fever  twig,  the  Celastrus  scandens.  1855 
H.  CLARKE  Diet.,  *  Fever-weed,  an  eryngium.  1884  Sya. 
Soc.  Lex.,  *Fever  ivovd,  the  Benzoin  odorifentm.  z6ix 
COTGR.,  Sacotin,  "feauerwort.  1836  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants 
170  Triostenm,  fevefVort. 

fPe"Ver,  sb?  06s.-1  [ad.  OF.  fevere,  fevre, 
fetrvre,falire  =  Pr.fatre,  \l.fabbro,  OSp.fatro  :—  L. 
fabr-um,faber.]  A  smith. 

1415  York  Myst.  Introd.  22  Feuers,  Couureours  [etc.]. 

Fever  (ffvai),  v.    [f.  FEVER  rf.1] 

1.  trans.  To  put  or  throw  into  a  fever  j   lit.  and 
fig.     Also,  •)•  to  fever  (one)  into. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  f,  Cl.  in.  xiii  138  The  white  hand  of  a 
Lady  Feauer  ihee.  1624  HEYWOOD  Cnttaik.  IX.  430  His 
words  .  .  feavered  her  all  over.  1689  RYCAUT  Hist.  Turks 
II.  189  His  passion  feavered  him  into  a  desperate  sickness. 
1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  n.  265  To  his  licentious  wish 
each  must  be  blest,  With  joy  be  fevered.  1820  KEATS 
Isabel  vi,  The  ruddy  tide.  .Fever'd  his  high  conceit  of  such 
a  bride,  a  1853  ROBERTSON  Senn.  Ser.  in.  xx.  262  A  heart 
which  sin  has  fevered.  1862  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Marietta  I. 
xvi,  Tending,  .to  wear  out  and  fever  her  body. 

2.  intr.  To  become  feverish,  to  be  seized  with  a 
fever.     Also  (nonce-use)  of  the  eyes,  To  fever  out  : 
to  start  out  with  fever  or  excitement. 

1754-64  SMELLIK  Midivif.  III.  380  She  fevered  and  died. 
1791  NEWTE  Tour  Enff.  ff  Sfotl.  171  He  never  fevered  with 
the  fracture,  and  very  soon  recovered.  1820  KEATS  ffj'ffrioM 
l.  138  This  passion,  .made.  .His  eyes  to  fever  out,  his  voice 
to  cease.    1827  SCOTT  Jrnl.  5  Jan.,  I  waked  ..  for  five  or 
six  hours  I  think,  then  fevered  a  little. 
1814  BYRON  Lara  I.  xxvi,  A  hect 
for  a  burning  moment  fever'd  there.     1818  BYRON  Cli. 


fig.  1814  BYRON  Lara  I.  xxvi,  A  hectic  tint  of  secret  care 
1  hat  for  a  burning  moment  fever'd  there.  1818  BYRON  Cli. 
Har.  iv.  cxxii,  Ofits  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased,  And 


fevers  into  false  creation.  1834  DISRAELI  Rev.  Epick  in.  vii, 
That  eager  blood  That  in  old  days.  .So  oft  hath  fevered 


X834U 

_  in  old  i 

o'er  victorious  dreams. 
Hence  Fe'vering  ///.  a. 

1794  J.  WILLIAMS  Crying  Ep,  70  That  high  day  of  fevering 
youth.  1892  W.  B.  SCOTT  A  utob,  I.  ix.  98  At  this  moment  of 
fevering  unrest. 

t Fe'verable,  a.  Obs-1  [f. FEVER  sb.  or  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Affecting  with  fever  ;  fever-like. 

1568  G.  SKEYNE  Deter.  Pest  A  iij,  Ane  feuerable  in- 
fectioun,  maist  cruelle. 

Fevered  (frvajd),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED.] 
a.  Of  the  body :  Affected  with  fever,  extremely 
heated,  b.  Of  the  mind  :  Excited,  over-wrought. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  Ixxxiv.  241  A  feavered  Body; 
a  boyling  Stomacke.  a  1653  G.  DANIEL  Idyll  ii.  45  For 
Feavered  Minds,  who.  .find  noe  Ease.  1697  DRYDEN  Vire. 
sEneid  iv,  Her  blood  all  fever'd.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaoa 
v.  i,  He  lifted  his  fever'd  face  to  heaven.  1843  J.  MARTINEAU 
Chr.  Life  (1867*  148  A  gale  from  heaven  fanned  his  fevered 
brow.  1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Lte.  Monast.  £?n£  (1863)  228 
Her  attempt  to  guide  or  crush  the  . .  fevered  spirits  of  the 
time.  1865  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  383  It  is  such  a  pity 
to  arrive  at  home  entirely  fevered. 

Feverel,  var.  of  FEBRUARY. 

tFe'veress.  Obs.-1  [f.  FEVEB  s/>.  +  -ESS  2.] 
Feverishness ;  fever. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxvi.  (1495)  680  In 
them  is  moche  superfluyte  of  watry  moysture . .  that  is  matere 
of  longe  durynge  feueresse. 

Feveret  (ff  varet\  Also  8  feverette.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ET.]  A  slight  fever. 

171*  THORESBY  Diary  II.  149  This  new  distemper  ..  by 
physicians  called  a  Feveret.  1769  St.  James'  Chron.  3-5 
Aug.  4/2  You  will  certainly  throw  yourself  into  a  violent 
Fever,  or  at  least  a  Feveret.  1796  C.  BURNEY  Mem. 
Metastasio  II.  129  Your  most  welcome  letter  found  me 
struggling  with  a  catarrh  and  feverette.  1863  T.  THOMPSON 
Ann.  Ittfluenza  59  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  this 
feveret,  the  patients  expectorate  largely. 

fig>  1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gnrney  II.  211  They  kept  me  In 
a  perpetual  feveret. 

Feverfew  (frvsifiw,  fe-v-).  Forms :  I  ffifer- 
fu3e,  -fu^ie,  5  fevyrfue,  6  -fewe,  fewerfew,  7 
feverfue,  feaverfew,  Sc.  feverfoylie,  5-  fever- 
few. See  also  FEATHERFEW,  FETTERFOE.  [OE. 
fiferfuge^  -fugu,  ad.  late  L.  febrifuga,  L.  febrifugia, 
i.  L.febri-  (febris)  fever  +fug-dre  to  drive  away. 

The  mod.  form  cannot  directly  descend  from  the  OE.;  its 
source  is  the  AF.  *fevreftie  (Jewerfue  c  1265  in  Wr.-Wiilck. 
556),  which  normally  represents  the  Lat.  Under  FEATHERFEW 
(a  corruption  suggested  by  the  '  feather-like '  appearance  of 
the  leaves)  will  be  found  forms  in  -foy('.-Q^.  -fugie),  which 
in  some  dialects  has  been  corrupted  into  -foil.  The  name 
feather-foil  has  by  botanical  writers  been  applied  to  another 
'  feather-leaved  '  plant :  see  FEATHER  sb.  19.] 

a.  The  plant  Pyrethrum  Parthenium.     b,  dial. 
The  Erythrsea  Centaitrium. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  134  Febrefugia  . . 
\    feferfuge.    ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  134  Curmelle  feferfuje. 


FEVERISH. 

c  1435  Eng.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  645  Hec  febrifu^a^  fevyr- 
few.  1561  TURNER  Herbal  it.  79  b,  The  new  writers  hold 
..that  feuerfew  is  better  for  weomen,  1579  LANGHAM  Card. 
Health  (1633)  234  Feuerfue  coniforteth  the  stomacke,  and  is 


iv.  258 

1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  III.  314  Common  Fever-few. 
Feverish,  (frvarij),  a.     [f.  FEVER  sb.  +  -ISH.] 
1.  a.   Having   the   symptoms  constituting   fever 

(see  FEVER  sb.  i  a),     fb.  Ill  of  a  fever  (obs.). 
1647  COWLEY  Mistress,  Cure  ii,  Drink  which  feaverish 

men  desire.    1680  BURNET  Rochester  70  A  Feaverish  Man 

cannot  judge  of  Tasts.     1701  PKNN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem. 

IX.  47,  [I]  have  had  a  restless,  feverish  night.    1779  JOHNSON 


2.  'fig.   Excited,   fitful,    restless,    now   hot    now 
cold. 

1634  MILTON  Cotnns  8  Men.  .Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and 
feverish  being.  1670  BAXTER  Cure  Ch.  Dili.  174  To  turn 
the  native  heat  of  Religion  into  a  feavourish  outside  2eal 
about  words.  1752  HUME  Ess.  fy  Treat.  (1777)  I.  165  This 
feverish  uncertainty,  .in  Human  conduct  seems  unavoidable. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  228  A  few  hours  of  feverish 
joy  were  followed  by  weeks  of  misery. 

3.  fa.  Pertaining   to   fever.     Feverish   matter: 
the  impurity  in  the  blood  supposed  to  give  rise  to 
fever  (obs.).    b.  Of  the  nature  of  fever ;  resembling 
fever  or  its  symptoms. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vn.  xliii.  (1495)  256 
Rysynge  and  stondynge  of  heere . .  comith  in  the  bodi 
of  feuerysshe  matere.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  p  230  The 
feavorish  matter  doth  not  swim  in  the  bloud.  1680  WOOD 
Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  497  This  month  . .  is  an  odde 
feaverish  sickness  dominant.  1605  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Arth. 
i.  575  Her  Feaverish  Thirst  drinks  down  a  Sea  of  Blood. 
1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  324  The  Regimen  ..  in 
the  Article  of  Feverish  Rigors.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  428 
Its  effects  in  abating  the  feverish  exacerbations  are  so  con- 
siderable. 1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  ir.  xxxii,  In  feverish 
flood,  One  instant  rushed  the  throbbing  blood. 

4.  Of  climate,  food,  etc. :  Apt  to  cause  fever. 
Of  a  country  :  Infested  by  fever. 

1669  NARBOROUGH  Jml.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1694) 
14  A  Fish  larger  than  a  Bonetto,  but.  .feaverish  Diet.  1803 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Aim.  Rev.  I.  315  The  feverish  shore  of  St. 
Domingo.  1879  SIR  G.  CAMPBELL  White  fy  Black  253 
Tracts  which  are  exceedingly  feverish  in  summer.  1883 
G.  S.  FORBES  Wild  Life  in  Canara.  34  The  climate  of 
Soopah  was  occasionally  very  feverish  for  Hindoos. 

Feverishly  (ffvarijli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.] 
In  a  feverish  manner :  f  a.  lit.  With  the  symptoms 
of  fever  (oh.),  b.  fig.  As  if  under  the  influence  of 
fever ;  excitedly,  fitfully,  nervously,  restlessly. 

•  If  they  . .  find  . .  Gallita 

u-es 

Merc.  Lomfit.  xvi.  575  The  Blood  fermenting  Feverishly 
through  excess  of  Sulphur.  1833  LAMB  Elia.  (1860)  396 
Feverishly  looking  for  this  night's  repetition  of  the  folly. 
1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxi,  He  watched  Eva 
feverishly  day  by  day.  1895  Daily  News^  29  June  6/4  In 
spite  of  a  slight  rally  the  closing  was  feverishly  weak. 

Feverishness  (frvarijhes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  feverish ; 
an  instance  of  the  same.  lit. 
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i66a  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch.  §  76.  97  It  is  to  their  great 
benefit,  in  taking  or!  from  them  . .  feverishness.  1709  LD. 
SHAFTESBURY  C/zrtroc/.  (1711)  II.  129  Satiety,  .and  Feverish- 
ness  of  Desire,  attend  those  who  passionately  study  Pleasure. 
1764  ELIZ.  CARTER  Let.  Jan.  (1809)  III.  237  Lord  Lyttelton 
has  a  slight  feverishness.  1860-1  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing 
55  Feverishness  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  symptom  of 
fever — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  a  symptom  of  bedding. 

Fe-verite.  ttonce-wd.    One  who  is  ill  of  a  fever. 

1800  \jfMBLett.  (1888)1.143,1  have,  .obtained  two  young 
hands  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  feverites. 

Feverless  (frvarles).  [f.  FEVER  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  fever,  devoid  of  heat. 

1819  KEATS  in  W.  M.  Rossetti  Life  161  Claret,  .fills  one's 
mouth  with  a  gushing  freshness — then  goes  down  cool  and 
feverless. 

t  Fe;ver-lu"rden.  [f.  FEVER  sb.  +  LURDEN 
(imitating  medical  names  of  fevers).  Said  to  sur- 
vive dial,  as  fever-lurgan,  -lurgy,  -largie^\  The 
disease  of  laziness. 

c  1300  BlowboFs  Test.  75  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  93,  I  trow  he 
was  infecte  certeyn  With  the  faitour,  or  the  fever  lordeyn. 
1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  cli.  (1557)  55,  I  had  almoste 
forgotten  the  feuer  lurden.  with  the  whiche  manye  . .  yonge 
persons  bee  sore  infected  nowe  a  dayes.  1636  HEYLIN 
Sabbath  n.  149  They  have  a  feaver-lurdane,  and  they  cannot 
stirre.  1808  JAMIESON  Fever-largie^  expl.  '  Two  stomachs  to 
eat,  and  none  to  work' ;  county  unknown. 

t  Fe'Verly,  a.  Obs~l  [f.  as  prec.  +-LY  l.]  = 
FEVERISH  3. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alck.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  62  Feaverly 
heate  maketh  no  digestion.  1847  CRAIG  Ftverlyt  like  a  fever. 

Feverous  (frvaros),  a.     [f.  as  prec.  -f -ous.] 

fl.  Ill  of  fever;  affected  by  fever  ;  =  FEVERISH  i. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xcix.  (1495)  665  Swete 
pomegarnades  easith  . .  feuerous  men.  c  1400  Lanfranc's 
Cirnrg.  222  It  wole  make  a  man  yvel  disposed  &  feverous. 
1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  ii.  24  They  are  lesse  hurtfull,  for 
such  as  are  feuorous,  then  other  wines  are.  1796  COLE- 
RIDGE Dest.  Nations  Poems  I.  206  Cool  drops  on  a  feverous 
cheek. 

transf.  and  Jig.  1800  HURDIS  Fav.  Village  101  The 
fev'rous  kettle  with  internal  evil,  .totters  on  the  bars.  1820 
KEATS  Eve  St.  Agnes  x,  A  hundred  swords  Will  storm  his 
heart,  Love's  fev'rous  citadel. 
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^.  fig.  =  FEVERISH  2. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  in.  i.  75,  I  do  feare  thee 
Claudio.  .Least  thou  a  feauorous  Hfe  shouldst  entertaine. 
1649  MILTON  Eikon,  xv.  (1851)  450  The  feverous  rage  of 
Tyrannizing.  1749  SMOLLETT  Regicide  v.  i,  Whose  fev'rous 
life . .  feels  the  incessant  throb  Of  ghastly  paine  !  1817  COLE. 
RIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  I.  ix.  139  His  intellectual  powers  were 
never  stimulated  into  fev'rous  energy.  1865  RUSKJN  Sesame 
p.  xv,  Feverous  haste,  .has  become  the  law  of  their  being. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  character- 
istic of  a  fever ;   =  FEVERISH  3. 

1393  GOWER  Conf.  II.  147  This  feverous  malady.  1503 
HAWES  Examp.  Virt.  xii.  237  Exylynge  the  feuerous  frosty 
coldnes.  1576  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  4  a,  The.  .feverous 
burning  of  the  Heart.  1645  BP.  HALL  Remedy  Discontents 
53  They  finde  themselves  overtaken  with  feverous  dis- 
tempers. 1796-7  COLERIDGE  Poems  (1862)  30  A  dreamy  pang 
in  morning's  feverous  doze.  1820  KEATS  Isabel  xliv,  What 
feverous  hectic  flame  Burns  in  thee,  child  ?  1864  TENNYSON 
En.  Ard.  230  A  night  of  feverous  wakefulness. 

4.  Apt  to  cause  fever. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  786  Southern-Winds  ..without  Rain, 
do  cause  a  Feverous  disposition  of  the  Year.  1817  H.  COLIC- 
R\QGE.  On  Infancy  m  Lit.  Worldzi  Mar.dSQoJThe  feverous 
summer's  beam  alike  she  dreads.  1850  KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke 
xli,  Hark  !  from. .  Feverous  alley.  .Swells  the  wail  of  Eng- 
lishmen. 1890  Longman's  Mag.  July  284  He  was  glad  . . 
to  retire  from  the  feverous  autumn. 

Hence  Fe'verously  adv. 

a  1631  DONNE  Poems  (1650)  77  A  malady  Desperately 
hot,  or  changing  feverously.  1829  Anniversary,  The  Poet 
249  He,  who  . .  feverously  grasps  at  a  splendid  loss.  1879 
G.  MACDONALD  P.  Faber  III.  i.  4  Either  she  would  talk 
feverously,  or  sit  in  the  gloomiest  silence. 

tFe*very,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -yi.]  Af- 
fected by  fever ;  feverish. 

1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  HI.  ii,  And  all  thy  body  feuery. 
?i6i2  CHAPMAN  To  Live  with.  Little  Wks.  1875.  158 
A  fevery  man's  thirst. 

Few  (fiw),  a.  Forms  :  i  f6awe,  f6awa,  f£a, 
2  feeu,  2-3  feawe,  Orm.  ftewe,  4  south,  veawe, 
(3  featie),  3-6  fewe,  3-4  south,  vewe,  3-5  feu(e, 
(3  feuwe,  fawe,  south,  vawe,  fowe,  6  feowe),  3 
fa>  3~5  f°(ej  fon(e,  (3  foun,  fune,  5  fewne, 
foyn(e),  4-  few.  eompar.  4  fewere,  Sc.  fewar, 
foner,  6-  fewer,  superl.  5  fewis(t,  6-  fewest. 
[Common  Teut. :  QR.flawe  pi.  (usually  feawa  on 
the  analogy  of  the  adverbial  felat  FELE  many), 
contracted  fla^  corresp.  to  OFris.  ft  (very  rare), 
OS./JA,  OKG./ao.fy  pl./fck,  ON.fd-r  (Sw.y3, 
Da.  foa\  Goth,  fawai  pi. ;  repr.  OTeut.  *fawo-, 
cognate  with  L.  pau-cuSj  Gr.  irav-pos  of  same  mean- 
ing, L. paullus  little  (:—*/0«-?'-/iw), /#«-/£*•  poor, 
and  perh.  with  Gr.  iravctv  to  stop. 

The  equivalent  words  in  OHG.  and  ON.,  and  the  synony- 
mous cognates  in  Gr.  and  Lat.t  were  occasionally  used  in 
sing,  with  the  senses  'rare',  'not  numerous',  'small  in 
quantity '.  In  OE.  the  sing,  is  not  recorded,  unless  fta 
with  partitive  genitive  (as  in  fta  worda)  may  sometimes  be 
neut.  absol.  ;  cf.  similar  use  of  ON.  /##,  Fr.  ««  pen  de. 
The  use  offe'a.  as  adv.  '  little,  not  much'  is  another  survival 
of  the  prehistoric  use  of  the  sing.  The  word  is  not  found  in 
the  extant  remains  of  O  Northumbrian.  The  ME.  forms  fa. 
(northern),  fo  (northern  and  north  midland)  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  from  ON. ;  the  ^Qrmsfon(e^foun^fe^vne. 
etc.  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  addition  of  »  as  a  plural 
suffix,  but  the  «  remains  in  the  comparative  foner.] 

1.  Not  many ;  amounting  to  a  small  number. 
Often  preceded  by  but,  f/w//,  so,  too,  very^  \  well, 

Without  prefixed  word,  few  usually  implies  antithesis  with 
4  many ',  while  in  a  few,  some  few  the  antithesis  is  with 
'none  at  all'.  Cf.  'few,  or  perhaps  none',  'a  few,  or 
perhaps  many '. 

a.  qualifying  a  plural  sb.  expressed  or  to  be  sup- 
plied from  context. 

^900  Bxdets  Hist.  i.  xvi.  [xxix. 1(1890)  88  Daette  her  waere 
micel  rip  onweard  &  fea  worhton.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud 
MS.)  an.  1138  Mid  faeu  men.  c  1200  Vices  fy  Virtues  (1888) 
25  Bis  understandej*  auer  to  feawe  saules.  c  1275  LAY. 
26669  [Hii]  leope  to  ban  Bruttus  and  feue  hii  J>ar  nemen. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  27864  (Cott.)  par  es  sinnes  foun.  .wers  for 
to  mend.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  764  Fone  men  may 
now  fourty  yhere  pas,  And  foner  fifty,  i  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  vii.  24  In  Egipte  er  bot  fewe  castelles.  c  1420  Sir 
Amadace  (Camden)  Ixx,  Ther  is  ladis  now  in  lond  fulle  foe 
That  wold  haue  seruut  hor  lord  soe.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxi. 
72  With  wordes  fewne.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
123  b,  The  gyfte  of  prerogatyue  called  discrecyon.  .is  but  in 
fewe  persones.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV%  ii.  iv,  in  That 
euer  this  Fellow  should  haue  fewer  words  then  a  Parret. 
iS99  —  Much  Ado  i.  i.  7  How  many  Gentlemen  haue  you 
lost  ?  But  few.  1611  BIBLE  Job  xiv.  i  Man  that  is  borne  of 
a  woman,  is  of  few  dayes.  1734  BERKELEY  Hylas  fy  P,  (ed.  3} 
ii.  Wks.  1871  I.  306  Few  men  think,  yet  all  have  opinions. 
1751  ORRERY  Remarks  on  Swift,  Guilty  in  so  few  sentences 
of  so  many  solecisms.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertite's  A  need. 
Paint.  (1786)  III.  47  No  fewer  than  twenty-eight  views. 
1845  BUDD  Dis,  Liver  280  Among  the  numbers  of  bodies 
that  I  examined,  .very  few.  .had  gall-stones.  1870  E.  PEA- 
COCK Rolf  Skirl,  II.  189  A  man  of  few  words. 

b.  absol. —few  persons. 

Beowulf  1412  (Gr.)  He  feara  sum  beforan  gengde.  ^975 
Kushw.  Gosf.  Matt.  xx.  16  Monige  forjwn  sindun  ^ecsejed 
&  feawe  soolice  gecoren.  cxooo  Ags.  Gosp.  ibid.j  And 
feawa  jecorene.  1x1225  Leg.  Kath.  050  For  nis  him  no 
derure  for  to  adweschen  feole  ben  fewe.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  8496  (Cott.)  Fa  it  wist  quat  it  wald  mene.  c  1340  Ibid. 
19495  (Trin.)  Of  fewere  ben  of  bre  may  no  bisshop  sacred 
be.  ct+jpSyr  Try  am.  540  Fewe  for  hym  wepyth.  1484 
CAXTON  rabies  of  A  If  once  (1889)  i  Many  one  ben  frendes 
of  wordes  only,  but  fewe  ben  in  fayth  or  dede.  1548  HALL 
Chron.  161  Many  sought  for  him,  but  few  espied  hym. 
1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius  i.  8  The  Enemy  ..entring  the 
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Town  by  few  at  a  time.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  f/ist.  (1776) 
V.  47  That  curiosity  very  few  have  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying.  1821  SHELLEY  Hellas  184  Few  dare,  and  few 
who  dare  Win  the  desired  communion. 

c.  followed  by  partitive  genitive,  and  later  by  of. 
£ftnvul/266z  (Gr.)  Fea  worda  cwa;5.      918  O.  E.  Chron. 

an.  918  Hira  feawa  on  wej  conion.  c  1000  Ags.  Go$p.  Matt. 
ix.  37  Witodlice  micel  rip  ys,  and  feawa  wyrhtyna.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  402  pere  of  scapede  vewe  alyue.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1725)  242  He  went  to  play  a  wile  with 
fo  of  his  banere.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  14 
Fewe  of  them,  .miscaryed.  1611  BIBLE  Deut.  vii.  7  Ye  were 
the  fewest  of  all  people.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  445 
Few  of  the  members  of  the  late  cabinet  had  any  reason  to 
expect  his  favour.  1875  HELPS  Ess.,  Aids  Contentment  n 
How  few  of  your  fellow-creatures  can  have  the  opportunity. 

d.  predicatively. 

c  825  Vesj>.  Psalter  cvii.  39  Fea  gewordne  sindun.  c  1000 
An,  Ps.  cviii[ij.  8  Sien  daegas  his  fea.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
cvi[i].  39  pai  ere  fone  made,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8599  (Cott.) 
(?air  clathes  was  sa  gnede  and  fa.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  129/2 
To  be  Fewe,  rarere.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  \.  (1676)  71 
It  behoveth  our  words  to  be  wary  and  few.  1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  93  F  i  We  are  always  complaining  our  Days  are 
few.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  212  If  few  their  wants,  their 
pleasures  are  but  few.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  441 
The  gunmakers  of  Utrecht  were  found  too  few  to  execute 
the  orders.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  4  They  may  be  fewer 
in  number  than  was  supposed.  1865  J.  C.  WILCOCKS  Sea 
Fisherman  (1875)  163  The  weed  becomes  very  troublesome, 
and  the  fish  consequently  few  and  far  between. 

e.  Some  few :    an  inconsiderable    number  of. 
Also  ellipf.t  absol.)  and  followed  by  of. 

'593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  in.  iii.  4  The  king  . .  lately  landed 
With  some  few  priuate  friends.  1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Dia~ 
tribx  526  Vnlesse  '  some  few '  and  '  many'  in  your  language 
be  all  one.  1684  J.  LACY  SirH,  Biiffoonv.  in  Dram.  Wks. 
(1875)  294  Jud.  He  is  the  first  subject  that  ever  made  him- 
self a  Knight.  Her.  Not  by  some  few,  my  lord.  1747  S. 
FIELDING  Lett.  David  Simple  (1752)  II.  158  Some  few 
women.  Mod.  Some  few  of  the  survivors  are  still  living. 

f.  The  few :  a  specified  company  small  in  num- 
ber; often  with  qualifying  adj.    Now  often  *='  the 
minority ' ;  opposed  to  the  many. 

1549  COVERDALE  Erasttt.  Par.  2  Cor.  vi.  17  They  are  but 
fewe,  but  onles  ye  auoyde  the  same  fewes  compame.  1676 
MARVELL  Mr.  Smirke  28  A  Few  of  the  Few  . .  have  been 
carrying  on  a  constant  Conspiracy.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
AZneid  ix.  244  The  wakeful  few,  the  fuming  Flaggon  ply, 
1777  PRIESTLEY  Matt.  4-  Spir.  (1782)  I.  Pref.  10  The  favour 
of  the  few  may  silence  the  clamour  of  the  many.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  183  A  Hfe  not  for  the  many,  but 
for  the  few. 

tg.  ellipt.  Infew  —  iG.  few  words;  in  short. 
Also,  To  speak  few  (  =  L.  pauca  loqui\  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  246  b,  Be  euer  doynge 
well,  &  speke  but  fewe.  1565  JEWEL  Def.  Apol.  (1611)  116 
To  say  al  in  few,  they  refused  the  name.  1597  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  IV ',  i.  i.  112  In  few ;  his  death,  .tooke  fire  and  heate 
away.  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  m.  ii,  I'll,  .end  in  few.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  x.  157  He  thus  to  Eve  in  few  :  Say  Woman, 
what  is  this  which  thou  hast  done?  1725  POPE  Odyss.  i. 
476  The  firm  resolve  I  here  in  few  disclose.  1742  YOUNG  Nt. 
Th.  ix.  533  In  few.  to  close  the  whole,  The  moral  muse  has 
shadow'd  out  a  sketch.  1848  J.  A.  CARLYLE  tr.  Dante's 
Inferno  (1849)  71  Who  shall  tell  m  few  the  many  fresh  pains 
and  travails  that  I  saw? 

h.  At  (the}  fewest ;  at  the  lowest  estimate  of 
number. 

a  1400-50 ^Alexander  3599  Of  sithid  chariotis  him  sued  . . 
At  be  fewist,  as  I  find  a  fouretene  thousand.  Ibid.  3738 
Of  females  at  be  fewis  foure  &  xxc'  Mille. 

2.  Like  the  cardinal  numerals,  jfcw  may  be  used 
to  form  with  a  plural  sb.  a  virtual  collective  noun, 
preceded  by  a,  every,  or  (rarely)  that,  but  construed 
with  plural  verb.  (Cf.  ME.  an  five  mile,  anfourti 
jer;  and  see  EVERY  i  e.) 

a.  A  few :  a  small  number  of.  Not  a  few  :  many. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  18  J>e  kyng  with  a  fewe  men  hym- 

self  flew  at  be  laste.  £-1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  641  A  fewe 
termes  coude  he.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5988  He  shall  in  a  fewe 
stoundes  Lese  all  his  markes.  1550  SIR  R.  MORVSINE  Let. 
17  Dec,  in  Tytler  Edit).  VI,  I.  345  I  pray  you  let  me  now 
and  then  have  a  few  lines  from  you.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  iv. 
ii.  283  Heere's  a  few  Flowres.  1744  BERKELEY  Stris  §  82  The 
.  .constant  use  of  tar-water  for  a  few  weeks.  1796  H.  HUNTER 
tr.  St. -Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  II.  474,  I  will  deliver  my 
thoughts  . .  in  a  few  words.  1848  W.  H.  BARTLETT  Egypt 
to  Pal.  x.  (1879)  220  One  rock  a  few  feet  square. 

b.  with  ellipsis  of  sb.     Often  followed  by  of. 
Also  absol.  a  few  persons  ;  occas.  with  an  adj.,  as 
a  faithful,  select,  etc.  few,  in  which  it  approaches 
the  nature  of  a  sb.  f  A  fewer :  a  smaller  number  g/". 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19782  (Cott.)  He  badd  ba  men  be  all 
vte-don,  bat  in  bat  hus  left  bot  a  fon.  c  1380  Sir  Fentmb. 
Q53  Al  pe  feldes  bo  wern  y-fuld  of  dede  men  on  f>e  grounde, 
Saue  an  vewe  pat  leye  &  3ulde.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2061 
Fra  his  faes  with  a  fewe  be  filde  to  de-voide.  1:1460 
7*<nvneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  105,  I  shall  say  thertylle  of  good 
wordes  a  foyne.  1547  LATIMER  Senn.  4-  Rem.  (1845)426 
Of  which  sort  we  have  a  fewer  amongst  us  than  I  would. 
1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well\.  i.  73  Loue  all,  trust  a  few,  Doe 
wrong  to  none.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1882)  540  Thieves,  of 
which,  it  seems  there  were  not  a  few.  1723  POPE  Let.  to 
Swift  12  Jan.,  To  pass  my  days  with  you,  and  a  few  such  as 
you.  a  1745  SWIFT  Wks.  1778  VI.  358  Party  is  the  madness 
of  many,  for  the  gain  of  a  few.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  i.  xliii, 
A  faithful  few  Prest  through  the  throng  to  join  him.  1871 
MORIXY  Voltaire  (1886)  2  A  level  which  had.  .been  reached 
only  by  a  few.  1872  HARDWICK  Trad.  Lane.  175  A  select 
few  of  tried  old  friends, 

c.  That  few  :  rarely  used  for  those  few. 

1854  TENNYSON  To  F.  D.  Maurice  5  That  honest  few 
Who  give  the  Fiend  himself  his  due.  1861  PRESIDENT 


FEWE. 

LINCOLN   Message  to  Congress  3  Dec.,   A   few   men   own 
capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labour  themselves. 

d.  A  good  few.  a  fair  number  (of)  ;  (ilial.  and 
colloq.}.  Qui/eafezv(\J.S.~):  a  considerable  number. 

1863  MRS.  TOOGOOD  1  'orksli.  Dial.,  There  were  a  good  few 
apples  on  it.  1864  CARI.YLE  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  122  Of  cannon 
a  good  few.  1865  Ibid.  V.  xix.  v.  499  A  good  few  sorrows. 
1865  J.  G.  BKKTKAM  Harvest  of  Sea.  (1873)85  As  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  eat  —  which  is  not  for  a  good  few  days. 
1883  P.  ROBINSON  in  Harper  s  Mag.  Oct.  706/1  There 's 
quite  a  few  about  among  the  rocks. 

e.  Every  few  (hours,  miles,  etc.):  every  series 
or  group  of  a  few  ;  chiefly  in  advb.  phrases. 

•j*  3.  Of  a  company  or  number :  Small.  So  of 
a  leader,  to  be  few  in  number.  Obs. 

1460  Paston  Lett.  No.  357  I.  526  The  Due  of  Excestre 
and  other,  with  a  few  mayne.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse,  He  saw 
so  few  a  companie  of  the  Romains.  1531  ELYOT  Gtru:  \.  xviii, 
A  few  nombre  of  houndes.  c  1565  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie) 
Citron.  Scot.  (1728)  120  The  earl  of  Angus  was  come  . .  and 
but  a  few  number  with  him.  <  1610  SIR  J.  MELVIL  Mem. 
(T735)  Z3  He  . .  did  ride  to  the  Parties  himself  with  a  few 
company.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xxxiv.  30,  I  being  few  in 
number.  1711  SWIFT  Let.  19  July,  There  was  a  drawing-room 
to-day  . .  but  so  few  company,  that  [etc.].  i8a8  C.  WORDS- 
WORTH Charles  I,  A  uthor  of  Icon  Basilike  133  Their  number 
assuredly  has  not  been  few. 
4.  Of  quantity :  Not  much.  A  few  :  a  little. 

a.  qualifying  a  sb.  in  sing.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  in 
a  few  broth,  gruel,  porridge. 

[  Possibly  a  survival  of  the  use  of  the  sing,  of  the  adj.  as  in 
ON. ;  but  the  sbs.  to  which  it  is  now  prefixed  are  treated 
in  dialects  as  plural,  and  referred  to  with  pi.  pronoun.] 

1363  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  vn.  269  A  fewe  Cruddes  and  Craym. 
1550  LEVER  Serm.  (Arb.)  122  Hauyng  a  fewe  porage  made 
of  the  brothe  of  the  same  byefe.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  1,99  Broath  . .  to  sup  now  and  then  a  few. 
1641  BEST  farm.  Bks.  iSurteesl  68  A  pecke  . .  of  malte  and 
some  few  honey.  1803  S.  PEGGE  Anecd.  Eng.  Lang,  xvi. 
(1844)  181  'Stay  a  few  while,'  a  Londoner  says.  18*5 
BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words  73  A  'little  few  broth'.  1881 
Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  '  Av'  a  few  moor  broth  . .  thee  're  very 
good  to-dee  ! ' 

b.  absol.    A  few.      Used   colloq.    or  slang  in 
ironical  sense,  =  'a  good  bit';    also  adverbially. 
Also,  Not  a  few :  considerably. 
[Perh.  orig.  a  comic  Gallicism,  after  Fr. 


iuu  HIUM.  lie  A  icw  to  piu  em  on  wen.  1055  OMEDLEY  rt. 
Coverdale  v.  26  'Can  you  sit  a  leap?'  '  I  believe  you,  rayther, 
just  a  very  few.'  1857  KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  III.  vii,  If 
one  man  in  a  town  has  pluck  and  money,  he  may  do  it.  It'll 
cost  him  a  few.  1865  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  I.  347,  I  am  . .  a 
little  few  (un  petit  feu)  vexed. 

5.  Comb.,  parasynthetic,  as  few-acred,  -celled, 
-flowered,  -layered,  -seeded,  -ivhorled. 

1847  LO.NGF.  Eii.  n.  ii.  9  *Few-acred  farmers.  1875  DAWSON 
Damn  of  Life  vi.  139  'Few-celled  germs.  1776  WITHERING 
Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  138  *Few-flowered.  1861  Miss 
PRATT  Flower.  PI.  VI.  25  Few-flowered  Sedge.  Spikelet  of 
from  four  to  six  flowers,  the  two  upper  barren.  1884  BOWEK 
&  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  i)  Ferns  518  Narrow  one-  or 
"few-layered  bands.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bat.  175 

Few-seeded  fruit.  1851  WOODWARD  Mollusca  83  Shell  in- 
volute, .few-whirled. 

Fewd(e,  obs.  form  of  FEUD  j*.' 

tFewe.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  a.  OF.fuie:-L.ftiffa 
flight ;  cf.  FEUTE.  The  synonym  FUSE  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  plural  of  this  word  ;  otherwise 
a  misprint  iotfewte  might  be  suspected.]  =  FEUTE 
sb. 

1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  xxvii.  32  b,  He  was  ryght 
desyrous  to  folowe  his  pray,  and  folowed  the  fewe  of  the  hart. 

Fewel,  obs.  form  of  FUEL. 

Fewer,  Fewle,  obs.  forms  of  FEVER,  FOWL 

•r  Fewmand,  v.  Obs.-1  [Belongs  to  the  ima- 
ginary Sherwood  dialect  of  the  piece  ;  cf.  FUMISH.] 
trans.  To  foul,  to  soil. 

1637  B.  JoVsoN  Sad  Sheth.  n.  ii,  They  [a  young  badger 
and  a  ferret]  fewmand  all  the  claithes. 

Fewmets,  Fewmishing  :  see  Fu-. 

Fewness  (fi/?nes).  [f.  FEW  +  -NESS.1  The 
quality  or  fact  of  being  few. 

1.  Scantiness  in  number ;  paucity,  small  number. 

^900  Bxtia'sHist.  in.  xv.  [xxi.]  (1891)  222  Seo  feanis  nedde 
|>ara  sacerda  bffitte  aan  biscop  sceolde  beon  ofer  tuu  folc 
aS^*'  u  c'[.']- 24  Feanisse  deja  minra  seje  me.  a  1300 
..:, f"  rsa'ter,  i/nd.,  Feunesse  of  mi  dales.  1381  WYCLIF 
f  A  Wl  a  ^KSS?  °f  my  rda3's'  I48a  A'""t  °S  Evesham 
Croit  Scat  I  to?  "f  spyrytua".  m?n-  'S3S  STEWART 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vii.  xxxvi.  (1632)  385  Seeing  'the  fewneT'of 
their  pursuers.  1709  HEARNE  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc )  II 
282  Spoke  in  vain  because  of  the  fewness  of  Auditors.  'i8w 
JEI>HSON  Brittany  n.  9,  I  congratulated  myself  on  the 
fewness  of  the  things  which  I  possessed. 

fb.  Fewness  and  truth:  in  few  words  and 
truly.  Obs. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meat,  for  M.  i.  iv.  39  Fewnes,  and  truth-  tis 
thus,  Your  brother,  and  his  louer  haue  embrac'd. 

A.  Scantiness  in  amount ;  small  quantity,  rare 
.  1861  DARWIN  in  Life  4-  Lett.  (1887)  III.  265  The  pollen  'so 
important  from  us  fewness.     .884  TENNYSON  BecKt  m.  iii, 
IJoth  not  the  fewness  of  anything  make  the  fulness  of  it  in 
estimation  I 

Fewsty,  obs.  form  of  FUSTY. 

Fewt(e(e,  fewthe,  -tye,  obs.  ff,  of  FEALTY. 
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Fewte,  var.  form  of  FEUTE,  Obs. 
t  Fewter,  sb.   Obs.     Forms  :  4  feuter,  (fow- 
tyre),   5   fewter,    -tir(e,  -tre.     [a.  OF.  feiitrc, 
fautre  (:-late  "L.filtrum  :  see  FELT,  FILTER),  lit. 
'  felt ',  hence  a  felt-lined  socket  for  a  spear.] 
The  rest  or  support  for  a  lance  or  spear  attached 
to  the  saddle  of  a  knight  or  man-at-arms. 
CI350  Will.  Palerne  3437  Wi)>  spere  festened   in  feuter. 
la  1400  Morte  Arth.  1366  A  faire  flpreschte  spere  in  fewtyre 
he  castes.     '1450  Merlin  127  Gripynge  his  spere  in  the 
fewtre.     ci47oHENRY  Wallacem.  168  Thair  cheyffchyftan 
. .  In  fewtir  kest  a  fellone  aspre  sper.     1470^85  MALORY 
Arthur  VI.  ii,  Syre  Ector  ..  in  fewter  cast  his  spere  and 
smote  the  other  knyehte  a  grete  buffet. 

t  Fewter,  ».*  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
put  (a  spear)  into  the  '  fewter '  or  rest. 

Cl<\oo  Melayne  1474  Thay  ferlyde  why  he  fewterde  his 
spere.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vi.  vi,  And  thenne  they 
fewtryd  their  sperys.  1557  K.  Arthur  (Copland)  v.  ix, 
Whan  syr  Gawayn  espyed  this  gaye  knyght  he  fewtred  hys 
spere  and  rode  straygnt  unto  hym.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  IV. 
vi.  10  He  his  threatfull  speare  Gan  fewter. 

t  Fewter,  v.-  Obs.  Also  FELTER.  [ad.  OF. 
fiutrer  to  make  into  felt.]  a.  trans.  To  pack  or 
set  (men)  close  together,  b.  intr.  for  reft.  To 
close  in  battle,  come  to  close  quarters. 

?ai4po  Morte  Arth.  1711  Ffifty  thosandez  of  folke  ..  are 
fewteride  on  frounte  undyr  ?one  fre-bowes.  1513  DOUGLAS 
j*Eneis  x.  vi.  166  Thai  fewtyr  fut  to  fut  and  man  to  man. 
t  Fewterer.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  4-5  vewter. 
0.  6-8  feuterer,  futerer,  pheu-,  phewterer,  6- 
fewterer.  [ME.  vewter  and  early  mod.E.  fewterer 
appear  to  be  corrupted  adoptions  of  AF.  veutrier 
( =  Anglo-I-at.  vellrarius)  in  same  sense,  f.  OF. 
•venire,  vautre,  veltre  (later  F.  vautre)  =  Pr.  veltre, 
It.  veltro :— popular  L.  *veltrum,  corruption  of  L. 
vertragum  (nom.  -us)  greyhound,  a  Gaulish  word, 
f.  Celtic  ver-  intensive  prefix  +  root  trag-  to  run.] 
A  keeper  of  greyhounds.  Also  in  a  wider  sense, 
an  attendant.  Also  with  defining  word  prefixed ; 
as  fox-,  yeoman-feivterer. 

CI340  Cam.  q  Gr.  Kut.  1146  To  trystors  vewters  ?od. 
c  1450  Bit.  Ctirtasye  631  in  Booses  Bk.  (18681  320  po  vewter, 
two  cast  of  brede  he  tase.  Two  lesshe  of  grehoundes  yf  bat 
he  hase.  1545  JOYE  Exp.  Dan.  iii.  E  v  b,  These  Pharisaical) 
foxe  fewterers.  1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  II. 
iii,  And  perhaps  stumble  upon  a  yeoman  pheuterer,  as  I  doe 
now.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Woman  s  Prize  n,  ii,  A  dry  nurse 
to  his  coughs,  a  fewterer  To  such  a  nasty  fellow.  1691 
BLOUNT  Lam  Diet.  s.  v.  Vautrier,  Hence  our  corrupted 
word  Feuterer,  for  a  Dog-keeper.  1741  Compl.  Fani.-Piec<: 
H.  i.  312  He  that  is  chosen  Fewterer,  or  that  lets  loose  the 
Greyhounds,  1801  Sporting  Mag.  XVIII.  100  Feuterer,  a 
dog-keeper. 

Fewterlock,  dial,  form  of  FETTERLOCK. 

Fewtir(e,  var.  of  FEWTER,  Obs. 

tFewtrer.  Obs.  rare-'1.  [a.OY./eutrter,{. 
feutre  felt.]  A  felt-maker,  a  worker  in  felt. 

14..  Lat.-Eng.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  582  Fedorarius 
(?  read  foderarius\,  a  fewtrer. 

Fewtrils  (fi?<-trilz),  sb.  pi.  dial.  Little  things, 
trifles.  Cf.  FATTRELS. 

^'750  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Lane.  Dial.  Gloss., 
Fewtrils,  little  things.  1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  I.  xi,  '  I  ha' 
gotten  decent  fewtrils  about  me  agen.'  1857  J-  SCHOLES 
Jaunt  to  see  Queen  28  (Lane.  Gloss.)  Peg  had  hur  hoppet  ov 
hur  arm  wi  her  odd  fewtrils. 

t  Fewty.  Obs.  Sc.  In  6  fe-wtie.  [f.  FEW  + 
-TV.]  The  condition  of  being  few ;  scarcity. 

1596  DALRYMI-LE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (1885)  59  The 
raritie  and  fewtie  or  scant  of  sum  of  thame. 
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tFex.   Obs.  rare~^.    [ad.  I,./**.    Cf. 
Sediment,  waste,  excrement. 

1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  (1564)  73  b,  A  watery 
substance,  thicke  like  bryne,  or  other  fex  mixed  with  water 

Fex,  var.  of  FAX,  Obs.,  hair. 

Fey  (If1),  a.  chiefly  Sc.  Forms  :  i  fseje,  3  feije, 
south,  vseije,  vaije,  fteie,  south,  veeie,  faie,  3-4 
feie,  south,  veie,  feye,  4  feijc,  south,  veija,  fei, 
4-5  fay>  (8  fie),  4-  fey.  [Common  Teut.  ;  OE. 
/ag«  =  OS../%z-  (MDu.  vtge,  Du.  vug),  OHG.feigi 
(MHG.  veige  in  same  sense,  also  timid,  cowardly, 
mod.G.  feige  cowardly),  ON.  feigr:—OTe\il. 
*faigjo-  ;  the  ulterior  etymology  is  uncertain  :  see 
Kluge  and  Franck.] 

1.  Fated  to  die,  doomed  to  death  ;  also,  at  the 
point  of  death  ;  dying.  In  literary  use  now  arch. 
Still  in  popular  use  in  Scotland  :  see  quot.  1861. 

Bfownlf  1568  (Gr.)  Bil  eal  burhwod  fajne  nzschoman. 

frf\  SP**""  ic  feSe  t"a  Xy1-  aloo°  Byrklnotk  no 
(Gr.)  At  fotum  feoll  fx^s  cempa.  <ri2os  LAY.  517  Heo 
weren  summe  faie  [£1175  veie].  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI  C 
xvi.  2  As  a  frek  j>at  feye  were  forth  gan  ich  walke'. 
c  1450  HENRYSON  Klor.  Fat.  58  Death  on  the  fayest  fall 
f  W  H,EN:«V  lr~«ll«ct  IV.  92  Fey  on  the  feld  he  has  him 
left  for  deid.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  378  Throw 
misgydmg,  or  than  the  man  wes  fey.  17.  .  Jock  o'  the  Side 
xxx.  in  Scott  Minstr.  Scott.  Bord.  (1869)  103  There  '1  nae 
man  die  but  him  that's  fie.  1790  BURNS  Sherijfmuir  ii, 
1  hro  they  dash  d,  and  hew'd,  and  smash'd,  Till  fey  men 
died  awa,  man.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xvi,  Man  !  art 
thou  fey  1  1861  RAMSAY  Remin.  Ser.  n.  75  When  a  person 
does  anything  that  is  contrary  to  his  habits  or  dispositio 
.  is  common  .  .  to  say,  '  I  wish  the  bodie  be  na  fey  '  ;  that  i 


FIANCE. 

absol.  a  1000  Andreas  15^2  (Gr.)  Fz^e  swulton  ..on 
^eofene.  £1205  LAY.  31227  Feollen  £a  uaije.  a  1250  t'rov. 
/Elf red  170  in  O.  E,  Misc.  112  For  nys  no  wrt  . .  pat  euer 
mvwe  (»as  feye  furj»  vp-holde.  1799  A.  JOHNSTON  in  Statist. 
Ace.  Scotl.  XXI.  1^8  The  Fye  gave  due  warning  by  certain 
signs  of  approaching  mortality.  Ibid.  149  [Superstition 
having  diminished,]  the  Fye  has  withdrawn  his  warning, 
and  the  elf  his  arrows.  [In  Hone's  Evcry-day  Bk.  II.  1019, 
followed  by  many  later  writers,  fye  in  quots.  1799  is  taken 
as  a  synonym  of  FETCH.  This  seems  to  be  a  mistake.] 

*{•  2.  Leading  to  or  presaging  death ;  deadly, 
fatal.  Obs. 

£•1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  1342  Full  fey  was  maid  that 
rout.  15x3  DOUGLAS  sErteis  x.  Prol.  124  Bittyr  was  that 
frute  for  his  ofspring  and  fey.  1799 Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XXI. 
150  What  Fye  token  do  ye  see  about  me? 

1 3.  Accursed,  unfortunate,  unlucky.     Obs. 

a  looo  Crist  1534  (Gr.)  On  J>aet  deope  dael  ..  gefeallaS  .. 
synfulra  here  . .  fa=?je  gaestas.  1340-70  A  lisa-Mitt er  397  For 


ions 
is, 


.  .  .  o  say,       ws    te    oe    e  na  fey  '  ;  that  is, 

jat  this  unwonted  act  may  not  be  a  prelude  to  his  death. 

N  °f  Tn>  "•  XVl'  °  "  S'range  mea'  thC 


ols  feye  folk  oer  so  fouli  was  harmed.    1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis 
in.  ix.  48  And  of  the  company  of  fey  Vlixes. 
1 4.  Feeble,  timid  ;  sickly,  weak.   Obs. 
a  loco  Guthlac  281  (Gr.)  Nis  min  breostsefa  forht  ne  fae^e. 
1:1350  Me d.  MS.  in  Archxol.  XXX.  376  Parwynke.  .beryth 
bio  flour,  His  stalkysarn.  .feynt  &feye.  04*0  Avow.  Arlh. 
iv.  Feye  folke  will  he  fere.     1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  xn.  v.  41 
That  now,  thus  sleuthfully,  sa  lant  and  fey  Huvis  still  on 
thir  feldis. 

Hence  Feydom,  the  state  of  being  '  fey '. 
1813  GALT  Entaill.  156  '  I  would  hae  thought  the  half  o't 
an  unco  almous  frae  you.  I  hope  it's  no  a  fedatn  afore  death.' 
Fey,  var.  of  FAY  sb.l  Obs.  faith. 
Fey,  obs.  form  of  FAY  v.-,  FEE  sb:*,  FOE. 
Feyde,  Feyer,  obs.  forms  of  FEED,  FAU. 
Feyffe,  obs.  form  of  FIVE. 
Feygne,  feynze,  feynyn,  obs.  ff.  FEIGN  v. 
Feylour,  var.  of  FELOURE,  Obs. 
Feyn(e(n,  obs.  forms  of  FAIN,  FEIGN. 
Feynd,  feynt,  obs.  and  Sc.  forms  of  FIEND. 
Feyntfe,  Feyre,  obs.  forms  of  FAINT,  FEAU  v. 
Feysaunte,  obs.  form  of  PHEASANT. 
Feyt,  obs.  form  of  FIGHT. 
Feythhed.  Obs.     [f.  OE.  f«h}  enmity  +  -hed, 
-HEAD.]     Hostility. 

l»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  App.  659  Cloten  ..  his  foredene 
\v.  r.  feythhedj  for  howede. 
Feytous,  var.  of  FEATOUS  a.  Ol>s. 
Fez  (fez),     [a.  (?  through  F./«z)  Turk.  y«i  fes, 
i^U  fls ;  the  name  of  the  town  Fez  (in  Morocco) 
is  spelt  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the 
fez  is  so  called  from  the  town,  where  formerly  it 
was  chiefly  manufactured.] 

A  skull-cap  formerly  of  wool,  now  of  felt,  of  a 
dull  crimson  colour,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone,  ornamented  with  a  long  black  tassel ;  the 
national  head  dress  of  the  Turks. 

i8oa-3  tr.  Pallas'  Trail.  (:8iz)  II.  347  The  clergy  and  the 
aged  wear  under  it  [a  high  cap]  the  Fez,  or  a  red,  woven 
calotte.  1851  LAYARD  Pop.  Ace.  Discav.  Ninweh  viii.  196 
Round  his  fez  . .  endless  folds  of  white  linen.  1863  SPEKE 
Discm.  Nile  261,  I  gave  each  of  my  men  a  fez  cap.  1884 
J.  T.  BENT  in  Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  426/2  The  island  sailors 
with  their  blue  baggy  trousers,  red  fezes,  and  bare  legs. 

Hence  Feized  ppl.  a.,  furnished  with  or  wearing 
a  fez.  Also  Fe'zzy  a.,  nonte-uid. ,  in  same  sense. 

1891  New  Review  Dec.  517  Fezzed  officials.  1876  G. 
MEREDITH  Branch.  Career  I.  iv.  63  The  fezzy  defenders  of 
the  border  fortress. 

Fezen,  fezzan,  dial,  forms  of  PHEASANT. 

t  Fi-able,  fe  able,  a.   Obs.    [a.  OF.  fable, 

feable,  faithful,  confident,  t.ferio  trust.]  Faithful; 

in  quot.  quasi-J^. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  437/2  Fader  wylte  thou  receyue 
thys  hoostye.  .for  al  the  fyables  of  god  that  are  or  lyue. 

Hence  Fe'ably  adv.,  confidently. 

£1490  CAXTON  Blanchardyit  (E.E.T.S.)  128  Seeng  bat 
feabli  he  myght  ypeke  without  doubte  or  fear. 

II  Fiacre  (f*'akr).  [F.  fiacre ;  it  is  said  that  the 
vehicles  first  so  called  belonged  to  an  innkeeper 
(in  1648)  who  lived  at  the  sign  of  St.  Fiacre  (De 
Broc  Anc.  Rigime  II.  188).]  A  small  four-wheeled 
carriage  for  hire,  a  hackney-coach,  a  French  cab. 

1699  M-  LISTER  jfottrn.  Paris  xii,  They  are  most,  even 
Fiacres  or  Hackneys,  hung  with  Double  Springs.  1741  tr. 
rfArgens'  Chinese  Lett.  i.  5  This  miserable  Vehicle,  which 
the  French  call  a  Fiacre  (i.e.  a  Hackney-Coach).  i8a6 
LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  I.  vii.  81  Cabriolets,  nacres,  and 
carriages  of  all  kinds.  1885  R.  BUCHANAN  Annan  Water 
xxvii,  Hailing  a  fiacre,  he  jumped  in. 

Fialle,  obs.  form  of  PHIAL. 

t  Fianpailles,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  In  5  fyansialles, 
7  fianoialles,  fiansals.  [a.  F.  fiaitfailles  sb.  pi., 
a  betrothal,  {.fiancer  to  betroth.]  A  betrothal. 

^1477  CAXTON  Jason  127  During  the  fyansialles  and 
trouthplightyng  of  lason  and  Creusa.  16*5  J.  CHAMBER- 
LAIN  Let.  6  May  in  Crt.  i,  Times  CAas.  f  (1848)  I.  18  The 
hancialles  were  performed  on  Thursday.  1655  DIGGES 
Coinfl.  Amkass.  183  Might  she  with  a  good  Conscience 
substitute  a  Papist  for  her  sons  Proctor  for  the  Fiansals. 

t  France,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  flaunoe,  5-6 
fyauuoe,  (5  fyenoe),  6  fiance,  [a.  Q?.  fiance  f. 
fier  to  trust.] 

1.  Confidence,  trust. 

1340  Ayenb.  164  )>e  iierste  poynte  of  prowesse  hi  clepieb 
magnanimitie.  )>e  ober  fiaunce.  <ri4oo  Rom.  Rose  5484 
In  whom  no  man  shulde  affye,  Nor  in  hir  yeftis  have  fiaunce. 


FIANCE. 


183 


FIBRE. 


CI440  Gencryaes  5610  In  whom  suerly  is  all  her  fyence. 
a  1555  PHILTOT  tr.  Curio's  Dcf.  in  Exam.  $  Writ.  (Parker 
Soc  )  348  They  admonish  me  that  I  neither  give  any  fiance 
to  thee. 

2.  A  promise,  word  of  honour. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  iii,  Syrc  Kctor.  .made  fyaunce 
to  trie  kyng  for  to  nourisshe  the  child  lyke  as  the  Kynge  de- 
syred.  1592  W\KLEY  Armorie  70  From  his  gag'd  fiaunce 
cleere  I  set  him  free. 

t  France,  v.  Ol>s.  [f.  F.  fiancer,  f.  fiance  a 
promise ;  see  prec.] 

1.  trans,  a.  =  AFFIANCE  v.  2.    b.  To  give  one's 
troth  to  ;  to  take  as  one's  betrothed. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  Ixxvii.  99  He  wold  graunte  and 
fyaunce  her  to  a  man  whiche  was  a  paynym.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
SUittaiu' s  Comm.  4333,  The  Duke  of  Florence  had  fiaunced 
his  daughter  to  Ascanio  the  Byshop  of  Romes  nephewe. 
1613-8  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  29  Harold  was  fyanced 
to.  .the  Duke's  daughter. 

b.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  119  b/2  Another  louer-.hath 
fyanced  me  by  his  fayth.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  xviii. 
50  To  fyaunce  and  to  kys  thre  tymes  the  fayre  Esclara- 
monde.  1587  HARMAR  tr.  Beza's  Serm.  i.  9  He  hath  . . 
fianced  &  betrothed  to  himself  his  church. 

2.  To  make  to  promise,  put  upon  one's  parole. 
1592  WYRLEY  Armorie  74  Rich  prisoners  were  woon  and 

fienced  Vpon  their  faiths. 

II  Fiance  masc.,  Fiancee  fem.  (iiai&e).  [F. 
fiance,  fiancte,  pa.  pple.  i.  fiancer  to  betroth.]  A 
betrothed  person. 

1853  LD.  HOUGHTON  in  Life  (1891)  I.  xi.  490  Nobody  much 
here  except  dough  and  his  fiancee,  a  clever-looking  girl. 
1864  London  Society  VI.  58  The  bride  elect,  the  fianci, 
the  trousseau  . .  she  took  under  her  most  special  charge. 
1883  Graphic  3  Jan.  10/2  The  fiance',  Prince  Henry.  1890 
BESANT  Demoniac  ii.  26  He  would  not  trust  himself  to  see 
liis  fiancee,  Elinor  Thanet. 

Fiansals,  obs.  form  of  FIANC/AILLES. 

Fiant  (fai-ant).  Also  6  flaunt,  fyaunte.  [L. 
fiant  (3rd  pers.  pi.  pres.  subj.  of  fieri :  see  FIAT), 
in  the  formula  fiant  literx  patentes,  'let  letters 
patent  be  made  out ',  with  which  these  documents 
formerly  commenced.] 

A  warrant  addressed  to  the  Irish  Chancery  for  a 
grant  under  the  Great  Seal.  By  Spenser  used 
transf. 

1534  SKEFFYNGTON  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  193  There 
be  serteyne  fyauntes  made,  to  be  put  up  to  the  Kynges 
Highnes,  for  ofiicis  in  Ireland.  1591  SPENSER  M,  Hubberd 
1144  Through  his  hand  alone  must  passe  the  Fiaunt.  1614 
in  Cat.  State  Papers,  Ireland  7  Dec.  530  Warrant  to  draw 
forth  a  fiant  of  pardon  unto  Connor  Roe  Magwire,  Esq. 
1875  Seventh  Rep.  Deputy  Keeper  Records  Irel.  27  The 
4  Fiants'.  .extend  from  the  i2th  year  of  Henry  VIII  to  the 
present  time. 

tFi'ants,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  6-7  feanoe(s, 
fya(u)nta,  7-8  flant(e)s,  8  fuants.  [a.  OF.fient 
masc.,  fiente  fem.  dung  (repr.  popular  L.  types 
*femitum,  -a,  f.  *femus,  i,.fimus  dung),  a\sofiens, 
pi.  oifien,  repr.  L.  fimum.  The  specialization  of 
sense  seems  to  be  Eng.]  The  dung  of  certain 
animals,  e.g.  the  badger,  fox,  etc.  (see  qnots.). 

IS76TURBERV.  ^wm'*i84The  Badgerd  pigges  at  comming 
out  of  the  earth  do  commonly  . .  cast  their  fyaunts.  1630 
J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  I.  93/1  A  Deeres  Fewmets,  a 
Bore  or  a  Beares  Leasses,  a  Hare  or  Conneys  Crottoyes, 
a  Fox  or  a  Badgers  Feance.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v. 
Badger,  One  of  them  casts  his  Fiants  long,  like  a  Fox. 
1741  Compl.  Fam.  Piece  n.  i.  297  The  Hog-Badgers  . .  use 
to  cast  their  Fiants  or  Dung  in  a  small  Hole. 

Hence  f  Pi' ant  v. ,  of  an  animal :  to  cast  its 
excrements ;  to  dung.  Obs. 

1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  184  They  fyaunt  within  it  [a  hole] 
and  hide  it. 

Fiar  (f?-ai),  sb.  Sc.  Also  6,  8  fear  and  see 
FEUAK.  [?  f.  FEE  sb.'*  +  -AB,  -KB.]  The  owner  of 
the  fee-simple  of  a  property,  as  opposed  to  the 
life-renter.  Conjunct  fiar  (see  quot.  1597). 

1597  SKENE  De  Verb.  Sign.  s.v.  Feodum,  In  this  case  the 
husband  is  proprietar  and  the  wife  is  conjunct  fear  or 
liferentar.  1646  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I  (1819)  VI.  204  If  the 
partie  Delinquent  be  . .  a  Fiar,  or  hes  any  estate  contracted 
to  him.  1734  R.  KEITH  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  50  note,  The  Persons 
contained  in  the  Summons  were  these  viz.  Norman  Leslie, 
Fear  of  Rothes.  &c.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  Al.  xxxvii,  The  old 
lady  was  certainly  absolute  fiar.  1832  AUSTIN  Jurispr. 
(1879)  II.  1.  858  The  fiar  (i.e.  dominus  or  reversioner)  may 
enter  and  work  them.  1883  LD.  R.  CLARK  in  Law  Reports 
9  App.  Cases  315/1  The  trust  purposes  fail,  so  that  the 
truster  is  the  fiar  of  the  trust  estate. 

Fiars  (fiorz),  //.  Sc.  [PI.  of  fier,  FEEB  a 
standard.]  The  prices,  annually  fixed,  of  the 
different  kinds  of  grain.  Also  more  fully  fiar(s 
prices,  and  sheriff-fiars.  Fiars-conrt,  the  court  at 
which  the  prices  are  fixed. 

1723  Acts  Sedenmt  21  Dec.  (1790)  278  Act  declaring  and 
appointing  the  Manner  of  striking  the  Sheriff-fiars.  Ibid., 
That  there  is  a  general  complaint,  That  the  said  fiars  are 
struck,  .without  due  care.  Ibid.  279  Determining  and  fixing 
the  fiar-prices.  1835  Act  5-6  Will.  IV,  c.  63  §  16  The  Fiar 
Prices  of  all  Grain  in  every  County  shall  be  struck  by  the  Im- 
perial Quarter.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.,  The 
prices  fixed  by  the  opinion  of  the  jury  and  sanctioned  by  the 
judge  are  termed  the  fiars  of  that  year.  1887  Scotsman  8 
Mar.,  At  a  Fiars  Court  for  the  county  of  Renfrew  held,  .in 
Paisley,  the  prices  of  the  season's  crops  were  struck. 

Fiasco  (ft'ise'sko).     [a.  (in  sense  2  through  F.) 

It. fiasco  (see  FLASK)  lit.  'a  flask,  bottle'. 

The  fig.  use  of  the  phrase  far  fiasco  (lit. '  to  make  a  bottle ") 


in  the  sense  '  to  break  down  or  fail  in  a  performance  is  of 
obscure  origin;  Italian  etymologists  have  propo_sed  various 
guesses,  and  alleged  incidents  in  Italian  theatrical  history 
are  related  to  account  for  it.] 

||  1.  A  bottle,  flask. 

1887  Athenxum  12  Nov.  635/3  A  fiasco  of  good  Chianti 
could  be  had  for  a  paul. 

2.  A  failure  or  break-down  in  a  dramatic  or 
musical  performance.  Also  in  a  general  sense :  An 
ignominious  failure,  a  '  mull '. 

1855  Lu.  LONSDALE  in  Croker  Papers  (1884)  III.  xxix. 
325  Derby  has  made  what  the  theatrical  people  call 
a  fiasco.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  vii.  329  We 
have  lately  had  some  rude  reminders  . .  in  the  fiasco 
of  our  railway  system,  &c.  1879  FARHAR  St.  Paul  II. 
347  They  would  take  care  that  he  should  cause  no  second 
fiasco  by  turning  their  theologic  jealousies  against  each  other. 

Fiat  (fai'aet).  [a.  L.  fiat  '  let  it  be  done ',  '  let 
there  be  made',  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  fieri, 
used  as  passive  oifacere  to  do,  make.] 

1.  orig.  The  word  '  fiat '  itself,  or  a  formula  con- 
taining it,  by  which  a  competent  authority  gave  his 
sanction  to  a  proposed  arrangement,  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  request,  etc.    Hence,  an  authoritative 
sanction,  an  authorization,    f  Fiat  in  bankruptcy  : 
see  quot.  1848. 

[Compare  the  following  examples  in  med.L. :  Ita  fiat  ut 
ego  Chlodoveus  volui  (Grant  by  Clovis  in  Mabillon  De  Re 
Diplomatica  vl.  H.  (1681)  463).  Signaturae  autem  Papales 
expe_diuntur  ab  ipsa  sanctitate  per  Fiat  simplex,  vel  per  Fiat 
geminatum,  vel  per  Fiat  proprio  motu,  vel  per  Fiat,  ut 
petitur  (Compeud.  Benefic.  Expos,  in  Du  Cange  s.  v.).) 

1636  SANDERSON  Serm.  II.  60  Unless  the  Lord  be  pleased 
to  set  His  fiat  unto  it,  and  to  confirm  it  with  His  royal 
assent.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  Concl.  (1739) 
201  Nothing  can  be  concluded  without  the  King's  Fiat. 
a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  I.  §  101.  90  That  all  the 
Lecturers  . .  be  Licenced  .  .with  a  Fiat  from  the  Lord  Arch- 
Bishop  of  Canterbury.  1768  Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury 
1. 157  Mr.  Wilkes  not  being  in  custody,  the  Attorney-General 
has  refused  his  fiat  to  the  writ  of  error  which  he  wishes  to 
sue  out.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  IV.  ix,  I  tell  thee  I  have  the 
fiat  of  the  praetor.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.,  Fiat  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  a  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupts,  authorising  him  to  proceed  in  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  trader  mentioned  therein.  1865  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gf.  VI.  xvr.  i.  132  The  decisive  fiat  was  given  :  '  Yes ; 
start  on  it,  in  God's  name  !' 

b.  gen.  An  authoritative  pronouncement,  decree, 
command,  order. 

(11750  A.  HILL  Wedding  Day  Wks.  1753  III.  173  Our 
hands,  at  length,  the  unchanging  fiat  bound.  1810  SHELLEY 
Zastrozzi  xvii,  Still  Zastrozzi  stood  unmoved,  and  fearlessly 
awaited  the  fiat  of  his  destiny.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist. 

II.  xvii.  570  To  determine  by  the  fiat  of  the  king  alone  the 
course  of  national  policy.    1883  J.  HAWTHORNE  Dust  I.  44 
Whose  fiat  in  matters  of  fashion  was  law. 

2.  With  reference  to  'Fiat  lux'   (let  there  be 
light)  Gen.  i.  3  in  the  Vulgate :  A  command  having 
for  its  object  the  creation,  formation,  or  construc- 
tion of  something. 

(11631  DONNE  Storm  70  So  that  we  (except  God  say 
Another  '  Fiat ')  shall  haue  noe  more  day.  1710  BERKELEY 
Princ.  Hum.  Knowl.  §  60  If  it  be  a  Spirit  that  immediately 
produces  every  effect  by  a  fiat  or  act  of  his  will.  1779  1 . 
JEFFERSON  Corr.  Wks.  1859  I.  215  Put  into  movement,  .by 
the  fiat  of  a  comprehensive  mind.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm. 
Sc.  (1879)  I.  i.  6  Was  space  furnished  at  once,  by  the  fiat  of 
Omnipotence,  with  these  burning  orbs  ?  1872  YEATS  Growth 
Comm.  358  St.  Petersburg  ..  sprang  into  existence  by  the 
fiat  of  royal  will. 

3.  attrib.,  asfiat-fmver;  flat-money,  U.S.  money 
(such  as  an  inconvertible  paper  currency)  which  is 
made  legal  tender  by  a  '  fiat '  of  the  government, 
without  having  an  intrinsic  or  promissory  value 
equal  to  its  nominal  value. 

1880  E.  KIRKE  Garfield  30  We  shall  still  hear  echoes  of 
the  old  conflict,  such  as . .  the  virtues  of  '  fiat-money '.  1887 
A.  JOHNSTON  in  New  Princeton  Rev.  IV.  176  The  verdict 
of  approval,  however,  has  usually  taken  a  form  which  implies 
a  certain  fiat  power  in  the  Convention.  1888  BRYCE  Amer. 
Commw.  II.  HI.  Ivi.  369  note,  Greenbacks,  or  so-called  'fiat 
money '. 

Fiat  (fsi-set),  v.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To  attach  a 
'  fiat '  to ;  to  sanction. 

1831  Eraser's  Mag.  IV.  246  Their  adjudication  is  all  but 
fiated  when  they  go  out  of  office.  1863  LE  FANU  Home  by 
Churchyard  (ed.  2)  I.  7  My  uncle  fiated  the  sexton's  pre- 
sentment, and  the  work  commenced  forthwith.  1871  Times 
25  Feb.,  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  to-day  fiated  a  presentment 
for  soo/.  to  the  family  of  M'Mahon. 

Flaunt,  obs.  var.  of  FIANT. 

Fib  (fib),  rf.1  colloq.  Also  8  phibb.  [Of  ob- 
scure origin ;  possibly  shortened  from  FIBLE-FABLE.] 

1.  A  venial  or  trivial  falsehood ;  often  used  as  a 
jocular  euphemism  for  '  a  lie '. 

1611  COTGR.,  Bourde,  a  least,  fib,  tale  of  a  tub.  1726 
DE  FOE  Hist.  Devil  n.  iv.  (1840)  221,  I  think  it  is  a  fib. 
"773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong,  in,  Ask  me  no  questions,  and 
1 11  tell  you  no  fibs.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  x,  A  fib  never 
failed  a  fanatic.  1842  THACKERAY  Fitz-Boodle' s  Prof,  i, 
He  must  not.. tell  fibs  about  himself  or  them.  1875  H. 
JAMES  R.  Hudson  ii.  48  No  one.  .was  used  to  offering  hollow 
welcomes  or  telling  polite  fibs. 

2.  One  who  tells  'fibs';  a  fibber,  a  liar. 

1568  Hist.  Jacob  <r  Esau  v.  vi.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  254 
What  sayest  thou,  thou  fib?  1861  H.  KINGSLEY  Ravenshoe 

III.  ix.  140  '  Oh  1  you  dreadful  fib ',  said  Flora. 
Fib  (fib),  rf.-     [f.  FIB  ».*]     A  blow. 

1814  Sporting  Maf.X.i,lV.  in  A  fib.  .which  he  gave  the 
Black  under  the  left  ribs. 


Fib  (fib),  v\     Also  7  nbb,  8  phib. 
iulr.  To  tell  a  fib ;  to  lie. 


[f. 


1690  DRYDEN  Amphitryon  iv.  i,  I  do  not  say  he  lyes 
neither :  no,  I  am  too  well  bred  for  that :  but  his  Lordship 
fibbs  most  abominably.  1712  ARUUTHNOT  John  Bull  \\.  iv, 
Any  particular  mark  .  .whereby  one  may  know  when  you 
fib.  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  8  Both  were  very  apt 
to  fib  I  1863  A.  SMITH  Dreamthorp  ii  Could  I  have  fibbed 
.  .Could  I  have  betrayed  a  comrade? 

H  Webster  1864  cites  De  Quincey  for  a  transitive 
use,  'To  tell  a  fib  to' ;  see  quot.  1830  s.  v.  FIB  v? 

Hence  Fi'bbing  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb., 
an  instance  of  this  ;  Fi-bbing  ppl.  a. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xm.  xii,  At  the  expence  of  a 
little  fibbing.  1820  LAMB  Final  Mem.  iii.  To  Miss  Hutchin- 
son  255,  I  shall  certainly  go  to  the  naughty  man  some  day 
for  my  fibbings.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  xxviii,  No  one 
could  doubt  his  talent  for  elegant  fibbing. 

Fib  (fib),  v?  slang,  trans.  To  strike  or  beat, 
to  deliver  blows  in  quick  succession  upon,  as  in 
pugilism.  To  fib  about :  to  knock  about.  Also 
absol.  or  intr. 

1665  R.  HEAD  Eng.  Rogue  iv.  32  Fib,  to  beat.  1692  COLES, 
Fib,  to  beat.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.v.  Fib,  Fib 
the  cove's  quarrpn  in  the  rumpad  for  the  lour  in  his  bung, 
beat  the  fellow  in  the  highway  for  the  money  in  bis  purse. 
rtoKSporting  Mag.  XXXII.  77  Gully,  .fibbed  him  and  kept 
him  from  fairing.  i8»/£tf.  XXXIX.  19  Crib,  .fibbed  until 
Molineux  fell.  1831  Mirror  XVII.  247/1  If  two  men  choose 
to  stand  up  and  fib  each  other  about .  .why  let  them  do  it. 
1865  G.  F.  BERKELEY  My  Life  I.  31 1, 1  fibbed  at  half-a-dozen 
waistcoats  and  faces  with  all  my  might  and  main. 
fig.  1811  SOLTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  236  As  you  will  see  in 
the  '  Quarterly ',  where  I  have  fibbed  the  '  Edinburgh '  (as 
the '  fancy '  say)  most  completely.  1830  DE  QUINCEY  Bentley 
Wks.  VII.  90  Here,  again,  Bentley  got  Bishop  Greene  under 
his  arm,  and  '  fibbed '  him  cruelly. 

Hence  Fi'bbing  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb., 
an  instance  of  this.  Also  attrib. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Fibbing-gloak,  a  pugilist ; 
fibbing-match,  a  boxing-match.  -A-i^Sporting  Mag.  XLIV. 
72  Oliver  got  at  the  fibbing  system.  1816  Times  25  Jan., 
Explain  the  terms . .  fibbing — cross  buttock . .  bang  up — and — 
prime.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Bagman's  Dog,  Muses 
More  skill'd  than  my  meek  one  in  fibbings  and  bruises. 

Fibber  (fi-baJ).  [f.  FIB  v.^  +  -EB  i.]  One  who 
fibs  or  tells  fibs ;  a  petty  liar. 

1723  DYCHE  Diet.,  Fibber.  1746  Brit.  Mag.  381  Molly. . 
was  received  as  a  great  Fibber.  1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Rev.  XXVI.  533  At  length  then,you  fibber,  you  are  returned. 
1882  PAYN  ForCash  only  xxvi,  For  one's  lover  to  be  a  fibber 
is  bad  enough. 

Fibbery  (fi-baji).  [f.  prec.  -t  -Y.]  The  practice 
of  a  fibber;  falsehood,  lying. 

1857  '  DUCANGE  ANGLICUS  '  Vulg.  Tongue  42  '  The  Leary 
Man '  6  And  if  you  come  to  fibbery,  You  must  mug  one  or 
two.  1870  Standard  12  Dec.,  An  official  report,  full  of 
delicate  fibbery.  was  placarded  to  reassure  the  public. 

tFi'berkie.  Sc.  Obs.  rare,  [{.fiber,  FlBBE-t- 
-kie,  Sc.  dim.  suffix.]  A  small  fibre ;  a  fibril. 

1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  n.  iii.  91  The 
Pericardium .  .is  firmly  fastned.  .by  little  stnal  Fiberkies. 

t  FibiccheS,  //.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  febiechis, 
fybieohes.  ?  Contrivances,  cheating  tricks. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  XI.  156  5et  am  pere  febiechis  of 
Forellis  of  mony  mennes  wittes.  1377  Ibid.  B.  x.  211  Jet  ar 
|>ere  fybicches  in  forceres  of  fele  mennes  makynge. 

Fi'ble-fa'ble.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  fybble- 
fable.  [reduplication  of  FABLE.]  Nonsense. 

1581  J.  BKLL  Haddon's  Ans^iv.  Osor.  407  The  most  fybble- 
fable  yl  ever  could  be  imagined.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Fible- 
fable,  nonsense. 

t  Fi-bling,  ///.  a.  1  nonce-wd.  [as  if  pr.  pple. 
of  *fibble  v.,  f.  FIB  j/M  or  »i.]  Addicted  to  telling 
little  fibs. 

1681  HICKERINGILL  Vind.  Naked  Truth  n.  36  A  fibling, 
quibbling,  fribling,  fumbling  Arch.Deacon. 

II  Fibra.  Obs.  PI.  fibres,  fibra's.  [L.  fibra 
FIBRE.]  A  fibre,  filament. 

1641  'Wu.v.wsMath.Magick  i.  v.  (1648)  29  There  are  besides 
divers  fibrce  or  hairy  substances.  1657  M.  LAWRENCE  Use  $ 
Practice  of  Faith  15  The  youngest  plants  thrust  their  fibra's 
into  the  earth.  <zi66i  FULLER  Worthies  i.  330  The  many 
fibrae  appendant  to  the  root  thereof.  1775  ASH,  Fibra. 

t  Fi'brate,  v.  Obs.- «  [f.  L.  fibr-a  +  -ATE  s.] 
trans.  To  supply  (something)  with  fibres  or  fila- 
ments. Hence  Fi'brated  ///.  a. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Fibrated,  that 
has  small  and  hairy  strings. 

Fibre  (fai'bai),  sb.  Forms :  4  fybre,  7  finer, 
fiver,  7,  9  fiber,  9  fifer  (dial.),  J-  fibre,  [a.  F. 
fibre  (  =  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  fibra),  ad.  L.  fibra,  of  un- 
certain origin ;  variously  referred  by  etymologists 
to  L.  roots  fid-  (asinfindtre  to  split)  sui&fis-  mfi- 
(as  infilum  thread).  The  spelling//«r  is  common 
in  the  U  S.,  but  is  now  rare  in  England.] 

fl.  After  Latin  usage :  a.  A  lobe  or  portion  of 
the  liver,  b.  //.  The  entrails.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  liarth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxix.  (1495)  153  The 
endes  of  the  lyuer  hyght  fybre  for  they . .  beclepyth  the 
stomake.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  xiv.  x,  They., 
aske  counsell  of  their  gods  by  the  aspect  of  mans  intrales  and 
fibres.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  342  The  lobes  or  fibres  in 
the  smal  Liuers  of  certaine  Mice. 

2.  Phys.  One  of  a  number  of  thread-like  bodies  or 
filaments,  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  animal 
(muscular,  nervous,  etc.)  and  vegetable  tissue,  a.  in 
animals.  Fibres  of  Corti :  see  COKTIAN  a. 


FIBRE. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  99  His  blood . .  hath  no 
Fibres  or  small  veins  in  it.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  vi. 
(1626)  usThethreds  Of  life,  his  fillers,  wrathfull  Deliusshreds. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNK  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xv.  142  Wormes.  .whose 
bodies  consist  of  round  and  annulary  fibers.  1664  POWER 
Exp.  Philos.  i.  5  Her  wings  look  like  a  Sea-fan  with  black  thick 
ribs  or  fibers,  dispers'd.  .through  them.  1704  F.  FULLER 
Med.  Gymn.  (1711)  33  The  Fibre  it  self  strengthens  by  Use. 
1793  HOLCROFT  Lavater's  Physiog.  xx.  98  In  cold  countries 
the  fibres  of  the  tongue  must  be  less  flexible.  1808  A.  PAR- 
SONS Trat'.  \.  7  The  natives  eat  the  myrtle  berries  as  an 
astringent ;  their  fibres  being  rendered  extremely  lax  by  the 
climate.  1855  BAIN  Senses  <$•  Int.  i.  ii.  §  4  The  optic  nerve 
. .  might  contain  as  many  as  a  million  of  fibres.  1888  J. 
MARTINEAU  Study  Relig.  I.  n.  i.  305  Its  two  thousand  fibres 
of  Corti  stretched. 

Jig.  a  1634  CHAPMAN  (W.)(  Yet  had  no  fibres  in  him,  nor 
no  force.  1638  W.  GRANT  in  G.  Sandys'  Paraphr.  Div. 
Poems  Pref.  Verse,  Truth  . .  so  sweetely  strikes  Upon  the 
Cords,  and  Fivers  of  the  Heart.  174*  YOUNG  A//.  Th.  v. 
1059  The  tender  tyes,  Close-twisted  with  the  fibres  of  the 
heart !  1831  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  U-  329  Every  fibre  of  him 
is  Philistine.  1847  EMERSON  Poems.  Monadnoc  Wks.(Bohn) 
I.  435  And  of  the  fibre  ..Whose  throbs  are  love,  a  1853 
ROBERTSON  Addr.  ii.  (1858)  55  They  are  bound  up  in  every 
fibre  of  my  being, 
b.  in  plants. 

1663  COWLEY  Ode  Dr.  Harvey  i,  No  smallest  Fibres  of  a 
Plant . .  His  passage  after  her  withstood.  1676  HALE  Con- 
tempi,  i.  254  A  Worm,  .gnaws  asunder  the  Roots  and  Fibres 
of  it.  1703  POPE  Vcrtumnus  16  The  thirsty  plants  . .  feed 
their  fibres  with  reviving  dew.  1791  HAMILTON  Rerthollet's 
Dyeing  1. 1. 1.  Hi.  52  The  vascular  fibres  of  the  bark.  1838 
T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  n.  v.  984  There  is  . .  an 
attraction  between  vegetable  fibres  and  watery  liquids.  1865 
LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  xiii.  (1869)  462  They  also  used  the 
fibres  of  the  cocoa  nut  for  making  threads. 

3.  One  of  the  thread-like  filaments  of  organic 
structure  which  form  a  textile  or  other  material 
substance ;  also  transf.  of  inorganic  substances. 

x8a7  FARADAY  Chem.  Manip,  ii.  49  A  silk  fibre.  1832 
BABBAGE  Econ,  Mann/,  iv.  (ed.  3)  32  Twisting  the  fibres  of 
wool  by  the  fingers  would  be  a  most  tedious  operation.  1832 
G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  fy  Gl.  282  Delicate.. fibres  of  glass 
joined  with  the  greatest  nicety.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  193 
A  very  liquid  lava  may  be  caught  by  the  wind,  and  drawn 
out  into  delicate  fibres. 

4.  collect.  A  substance  consisting  of  fibres,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable.     Also,  Fibrous  structure. 

1810  HENRY  Etem.Chem.  (1826)  II.  273The  woody  fibre. . 
does  not  undergo  any  change.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquefs 
Anat.  7  Nervous  fibre',  this  is  the  peculiar  substance  of 
which  the  brain  and  nerves  are  composed.  1847  EMERSON 
Repr.  Men,  Montaigne  Wks.  (liohn)  I.  349  He  has  contrived 
to  get  so  much  bone  and  fibre  as  he  wants.  1854  H.  MILLER 
Footer.  Great,  x.  (1874)  183  note.  Pieces  of  coal  which  exhibit 
the  ligneous  fibre.  1858  CARPENTER  Veg.  Phys.  §  42  Even 
these  primary  tissues  maybe  regarded  as  consisting  of  other 
parts  still  more  simple,— namely,  membrane  and  fibre. 

b.Jig. 

1855  BAIN  Senses  ff  Int.  in.  iv.  §  17  A  man  of  the  political 
fibre.  1872  BAGEHOT  Physics  <$•  Pol.  (1876)  47  1'here  is  an 
improvement  in  our  fibre — moral,  if  not  physical.  1885 
Century  Mag.  XXX.  398/1  This  love  of  fierce  and  cruel 
sport  was  in  the  fiber. 

5.  esp.  A  fibrous  substance  fit  for  use  in  textile 
fabrics. 

1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  70  Vegetable  fibres  find 
India  their  most  prolific  home.  1875  D.  KAY  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  9)  I.  565/1  The  most  important  fibre  is  the  crin 
vegetal.. produced  from  the  dwarf  palm.  1879  J.  PATON 
Ibid.  IX.  131/2  Textile  Fibres  . .  include  all  substances 
capable  of  being  spun,  woven,  or  felted.  1892  K.  TYNAN  in 
Speaker  3  Sept.  290/1  [The  roses]  were  swathed  in  cocoanut 
fibre  and  sacking. 

6.  A  subdivision  of  a  root,  a  small  root  or  rootlet ; 
occas.  of  a  twig. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Fibers,  the  smal  threads,  or  hair- 
like  strings  of  roots.  1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  n.  56  The 
Root  consists  of  many  small  Fibers.  1787  WINTER  Syst. 
Hnsb.  153  Their  numerous  fibres  or  lateral  roots  will  extend 
themselves  horizontally.  1807  J.  E.  SMITH  Phys.  Bot.  105 
After  they  [plants]  have  begun  to  throw  out  new  fibres,  it  is 
more  or  less  dangerous,  .to  remove  them.  1810  SCOTT  Lady 
of  L.  i.  xxv,  Where  weeping  birch  and  willow  round  With 
their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground.  1821  SHELLEY  Prometh. 
Unb.  i.  154  To  the  last  fibre  of  the  loftiest  tree.  1840 
SPURDENS  SuftL  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Fi/ers.  .fibrous  roots 
Jig.  a  1679  T.  GOODWIN  Wks.  (1607)  IV.  n.  65  To  apply 
Christ,  is . .  to  strike  forth  a  Sprig  or  Fibre  from  every  Faculty 
into  him.  1869  GOULBURN  Purs.  Holiness  vii.  55  Whatever 
fibres  there  are  in  our  nature  by  which  we  cling  and  cleave 
to  those  around  us.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paiil(i$fy  177  A  man 
who  had  tried,  .to  extirpate  the  very  fibres  of  the  church. 

1 7.  In  Kepler's  system  of  celestial  physics  :  see 
quot.  Oh. 


fibres  atong  which  this  attractive  Virtue  is  propagated 
from  the  Sun),  .are  no  more  inclined  to  the  Sun.  Ibid  Ixix 
143  In  each  Planet  there  are  Fibres  (which  he  calls  from  their 
Office,  the  Fibres  of  Latitude). 

8.  attrH>.a.nAComb.,&=,jfilire-cuItivation, -machine; 
also  fibre-basket  (see  quot.) ;  fibre-cell  (see  quot! 
1884)  ;  fibre-gun  (see  quot.). 

1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,* Fibre-basket,  Schultze's  term  for  the 
sustentacular  tissue  of  the  retina.  1878  BELL  Gegenbauer>s 
Comp.  Anat.  31  The  . .  contractile  'fibre-cells  constitute  the 
first  form.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fibre-cell,  Kolliker's  term 
tor  the  fusiform,  nucleated,  cellular  structures  which  form 
the  involuntary  muscles.  1891  PallMallG.  21  July  7/1  The 
progress  made  in  "fibre  cultivation  in  the  colony.  1874 
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KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.t  *  Fiber-grin,  a  device  for  disintegrating 
vegetable  fiber.  1887  PallMallG.  6  May  12/1  A  few  leaves 
. .  were  recently  passed  through  Death's  *fibre  machine. 

Fibre  (farbaj),  v.  rare,  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  Of 
plants  :  To  form  or  throw  out  fibres. 

1869  Daily  News  6  Feb.,  The  plant  is  sufficiently  strong, 
with  ample  room  to  fibre  as  prodigally  as  it  likes. 

Fibred  (fai-baid),  ///.  a.  [f.  FIBRE  sl>.  +  -ED  -.] 
Furnished  with  fibres;  chiefly  in  comb.,  as  finely- 
JibreJ,  three-fibred,  etc.  Also  _/?£•. 

1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  14  Serpyllifolia  . . 
leaves  . .  3-fibred.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Lost  Bower  xxiv, 
The  wild  hop  fibred  closely. 

fig.  1869  BUSHNELL  Worn.  Suffrage  yiii.  177  They  have 
a  nature  fibred  and  feathered  for  the  highest  inspirations. 
1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  67  Some  of  the  kindliest  and  most 
finely-fibred  affections. 

Fibreless  (fsi-bailes),  a.  [f.  FIBRE  + -LESS.] 
Without  fibres  or  fibre ;  without  strength,  nerve- 
less. 

1864  Sat.  Rev.  21  May,  More  nerveless  and  fibreless  than 
a  screeching  sopranello  in  the  Papal  choir.  1884  L'pool 
Mercury  3  Mar.  5/3  The  fibreless  Liberals  who  went  into 
alliance  with  them. 

Fibrement  (farbajment).  rare.  [f.  FIBRE  + 
-KENT.]  The  process  of  making  fibre  or  flesh. 

1876  LANIER  Poems,  Clover  118  The  pasture  is  God's 
pasture  ;  systems  strange  Of  food  and  fiberment  he  hath. 

Fibriform  (fai'brifjJim),  a.  [f.  FIBRE  + 
-(I)FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  fibre  or  fibres ; 
fibre-like. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  700  Coralla  calcareous,  consisting 
of  fibriform  tubes.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner. 
ft  Fertts  497  They  then  always  belong  to  the  '  fibriform ' 
category,  resembling  woody  fibres  in  shape. 

Fibril  (fsi'bril).  [ad.  mod.  'L.fibrilla:  see  next. 
Cf.  Tfi.JSMUe.]  A  small  fibre. 

1.  Phys.  The  subdivision  of  a  fibre  (see  FIBRE 
2  a)  in  a  nerve,  muscle,  etc. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Fibrils,  little 
small  strings  of  fibres,  or  of  the  nerves  or  veins.  1713 
CHESELDEN  Anat.  in.  xv.  (1726)  247  The  nervous  fibrils 
probably  do  not  communicate.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  4-  Exp. 
Pkilos.  II.  xvii.  286  The  corresponding  fibrils  of  the  two 
retinas.  iSog  CARLISLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCyi.  8  Three 
large  superficial  nerves . .  give  off  fibrils  at  right  angles. 
1855  H.  SPENCER  frinc.  Psychol.  (1872)  I.  i.  iii.  53  An 
extremely  delicate  fibril  less  than  -fa  of  an  inch  in  length. 

2.  Bot.  The  ultimate  subdivision  of  a  root. 

1664  EVELVN  Sylva  (1776)  51  Theophrastus  gives  us  great 
caution  . .  to  preserve  the  roots  and  especially  the  earth 
adhering  to  the  smallest  Fibrils.  1835  LINDLEY /«/><W.  Bot. 
(1848)  1. 237  The  minute  subdivisions  [of  the  root]  have  been 
. .  called  radicles  . .  others  name  them  fibrils.  1860  OLIVER 
Less.  Bot.  (1873)  ii  A  Root,  .gives  off  fibrils  irregularly. 

3.  Something  resembling  a  small  fibre. 

f  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  HI.  xx,  Her  dark  hair  curling 
in  fresh  fibrils  as  it  gradually  dried. 

Fibrilla  (faibrrla).  PI.  fibrillffl  (fsibri-lf). 
[mod.  L.  fibrilla,  dim.  of  L.  fil>ra  FIBRE.]  =prec. 

1665-6  Phil.  Trans,  I.  317  A  Nerve,  or  a  Fibrilla  related 
to  it  is  touch'd.  a  1754  MEAD  Wks.  (1762)  II.  535  Rays  of 
light,  falling  on  the  small  arteries,  instead  of  the  nervous 
fibrilte.  1757  WATSON  Chem.  Ess.  V.  120  Fibrillae  of  feathers. 
1854  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  I.  iii.  112  The  most  delicate  of  the 
elementary  tissues  of  animals,  such  as.  .the  ultimate  fibrilla; 
of  muscles.  1871  HUXLEY  Phys.  ix.  222  If  the  fibrilla;  of 
the  optic  nerve  are  capable  of  being  affected  by  light. 

Fibrillar  (fai-brilai\  a.  [f.  prec.  + -AR.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  characteristic  of 
a  fibrilla  or  fibrillae. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Altai.  IV.  119/2  Fibrillar  substance 
occurs  in  Growths  in  many  varieties  of  form.  1859  CARPENTER 
Anim.  Phys.  i.  (1872)  33  The  coagulum  or  clot  being  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  albumen  . .  by  the  fibrillar  arrange- 
ment of  its  particles. 

Fibrillary  (fsi-brilariX  [f.  FIBRILLA  +  -ABY.] 
=  FIBRILLAR. 

1788  tr.  Swedentorg's  Wisd.  Angels  §  365  The.  .fibrillary 
Substance  begins  and  proceeds  thence  every  where.  1875 
H.  C.  WOOD  Theraf.  (1879)  3"  When  the  poison  is  applied 
. .  fibrillary  contractions  . .  are  induced  in  the  muscles. 

Fibrillate    (fsi-briUn),  a.     [f.   FIBBILLA   + 

-ATE  2.]     =  FlBRILLATED. 

1884  tr.  De  Bary's  Fungi  i.  ii.  §  13.  57  In  large  compound 
sporopnores  the  surface  of  sections  or  broken  pieces  may 
often  appear  fibrillate  even  to  the  naked  eye. 

Fibrillate  (fai-brik't),  v.  [f.  FIBHILLA  + 
-ATE  3.]  intr.  Of  the  blood:  To  turn  into  fibrilla: ; 
to  form  fibrils  or  fibres. 

1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  746/2  Place  a  drop  of  the 
colourless  liquor  sanguinis,  before  it  fibrillates,  on  each  of 
the  large  slips.  1854  JONES  &  SIEV.  Patliol.  Anat.  ii.  29  It 
appears  as  an  homogeneo-granular  blastema.. with  more  or 
less  marked  tendency  to  fibrillate  or  form  actual  fibres. 

Hence  Frbrillating  ///.  a. 

'8S4  JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathol.  Anat.  ii.  30  A  thin  layer  of . . 
fibnllatmg  material,  .unites  and  holds  together  the  divided 
surfaces.  1875  H.  WALTON  ait.  Eye  p.  xxii,  Its  circum- 
ference is  dark  and  fibrillating. 


Fibrillated  (farbriHted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ED!.]  Arranged  in  fibrils;  having  a  fibrillar 
structure. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  138/2  Simple  condensation 
of  the  original  fibrillated  fibrin.  1851  CARPENTER  Man. 
Phys.  (ed.  2)  319  The  fibrillated  network  forming  the  buffy 
coat  undergoes  the  slow  contraction.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat. 
Inv.  Antm.u.  104  A  ..  cortical  layer,  fibrillated  in  a  direc- 
lion  perpendicular  to  the  surface 


F1BBINOTTS. 

Fibrillation  (fsibrilei-Jan).  [f.  as  prec. ;  see 
-ATION.]  The  process  of  becoming  fibrillated;  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  fibrillated ;  an  arrange- 
ment into  fibrils ;  also  concr.  a  fibrillated  mass. 

1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  743/2  But  in  the  ordinary 
fibrin  of  the  blood,  the  fibrillation  is  less  distinct.  1845 
TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  227  A  nerve  ..  presents 
itself  as  a  pale  cord  with  a  longitudinal  fibrillation.  1861 
T.  GRAHAM  Pract.  A/ed.  22  The  coagulation  or  fibrillation 
of  the  fibrine.  1875  H.  WALTON  Dis.  Eye  p.  xxii,  From  this 
fibrillation  the  posterior  set  of  fibres  pass. 

b.  A  quivering  movement   in   the   fibrils   of  a 
muscle  or  nerve. 

1882  (^UAIN  Med.  Diet.,  Fibrillation,  muscular,  a  localised 
quivering  or  flickering  of  muscular  fibres. 

Fibnlliferons  (feibrilrferes),  a.  [f.  as  next 
+  -(I)FEROUS.]  Bearing  or  provided  with  fibrils. 

In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Fibrilliform  (faibrrlif/jm),  a.  [f.  FIBHILLA  + 
-(I)FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  fibril  or  fibrils. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  398/1  The  fibrilliform  fronds 
of  the  fresh-water  algse.  1870  BENTLEY  Bot.  37  Inextricably 
interwoven  . .  so  as  to  form  a  loose  fibrilliform  tissue. 

Fibrillose  (fsi'bril.Ji-s),  a.  Also  flbrilose.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -OSE.]  a.  Covered  or  supplied  with 
fibrils  ;  composed  of  fibrils,  b.  Marked  with  fine 
lines  as  if  composed  of  fine  fibrils  ;  finely  striate. 

1839  LouDON  Encycl.  Plants  1099  Fibrillose,  covered  with 


Fibrillo'SO-,  comb,  form  of  prec. ;  only  in  Fi- 
brillo  so-stri'ate<7.  [  t  -STKIATE],  —  FIBBILLOSE  b. 
1846  BERKELEY  in  Proc.  Benu.  Nat.  Chit  II.  190  Cup  . . 

minutely  fibrilloso-striate. 

tFi'brillous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FIBRILLA  + -ous.] 
a.  Full  of  fibrils ;  composed  of  fibrils,  b.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  fibril. 

1737  D.  BAYNE  Nerves  14  Hence  arise  those  uneasy  Sensa- 
tions, Pains,  fibrillous  Spasms,  &c.  1746  ARDERON  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XLIV.  427  Its  little  fibrillous  Fins  are  always  in 
Motion.  1748  Ibid.  XLV.  322  The  Distemper  still  gained 
Ground  ;  and.  .a  fine  fibrillous  Substance  grew  out  from  it. 
1765  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VII.  xxxi.  The  brain  being  tender 
and  fibrillous. 

Fibrin  (fai-brin).  Formerly  also  fibrine,  and 
in  L.  form  fibrina.  [f.  FIBHE  + -IN.]  An  albu- 
minoid or  protein  compound  substance  found  in 
animal  matter  ;  coagulable  lymph. 


vi.  (1814)  275  Fibrine  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  muscular 
fibre  of  animals.  1841  A.  COMBE  Physiol.  £>ifat.(ed.  4)292 
Fibrin  is  that  whitish  and  tenacious  mass  which  constitutes 
the  solid  part  of  coagulated  blood.  1869  ROSCOE  Eletn.  Chem. 
434The  fibrin  of  flesh  appears  to  differ  from  that  of  blood. 
b.  A  similar  substance  in  vegetable  matter. 

1819  J.  E.  CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal.  293  Vegetable  fibrin 
was  obtained  by  Vauquelin  from  the  juice  of  the  papaw 
tree.  1856  Farmer's  Mag.  Jan.  2  We  give  him  beans, 
which  abound  in  fibrine.  1858  CARPENTER  Veg.  Phys.  §  32 
Gluten,  fibrin,  albumen,  caseine,  etc.,  form  the  basis  of  all 
vegetable . .  tissues. 

2.  Comb.,  as  fibrin-peptone  (see  quot.). 

1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fibrin-peftone,  the  peptone  result- 
ing from  the  digestion  in  gastric  juice  of  fibrine. 

Fibrillation  (faibrin^-Jan).  [f.  FIBRIN  + 
-ATION.]  The  action  or  process  of  adding  fibrin  to 
the  blood.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Fibrine  (fai'brain),  a.  [f.  FIBRE  +  -INE  i.] 
Having  the  appearance  of  fibres ;  fibre-like. 

1881  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Ocean  Free  Lance  II.  248  Fires., 
shot  out . .  in  fibrine  forms  like  the  wreathing  of  innumerable 
tendrils  of  plants. 

Fibrino-  (fai'brino),  used  as  a  comb,  form 
of  FIBRIN,  chiefly  Phys.,  as  Fi  brino-albu-- 
minous  a.,  consisting  of  fibrin  and  albumen. 
Fi'brinog-en  [  +  -GEN],  a  proteid  substance,  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  fibrin.  Pi'brlno- 
g-ene  tic,  Frbrino-ge'nic  [see  -GEKIC],  Pibrlno'- 
erenons  [  +  -GEN  +  -ous]  adjs.,  producing  fibrin. 
Fi  brino-pla'stic  a.,  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
fibrin.  Fi  brino-pla'stin  =  GLOBULIN.  Fi^brino- 
pu'rulent  a.,  containing  a  mixture  of  fibrin 
and  pus. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  49/1  *Fibrino-albuminous 
matter.  187*  HUXLEY  Phys.  iii.  6q  *Fibrinogen.  .is  exceed- 
ingly like  globulin.  1876  IVagncJs  Gen.  Pathol.  155  Fibri- 
nogens  are  not  only  those  coagulating  spontaneously,  but 
almost  all  serous  fluids.  Ibid.  155  The  humors  of  the  eye. . 
have  no  *fibrinogenetic  property.  Ibid.,  A  *fibrinogenic  sub- 
stance peculiar  to  the  intercellular  fluids.  Ibid.  228  Its 
quantity  stands.. in  almost  direct  ratio  with  its  contained 
*fibrinogenous  substance.  Ibid.  155  A  *fibrinoplastic  sub- 
stance belonging  to  the  contents  of  cells.  1872  HUXLEY 
Phys^.  iii.  70  The  interaction  of  two  substances,  .globulin  or 
*fibrino-plastin,andfibrinogen.  1876  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol. 
259  Abundant  admixture  of  these  constitutes  the  "fibrino- 
purulent  exudation. 

Fibrinous  l.fsi-brinas'),  a.  [f.  FIBRIN  +  -ous.] 
a.  Full  of  or  composed  of  fibrin,  b.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  of  the  nature  of  fibrin. 

1830  R.  KNOX  Bfclard's  Anat.  305  The  muscular  flesh  is 
less  red,  and  more  gelatinous  and  fibrinous.  1834  J.  FORBES 
Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  363  The  fibrinous  concretions  were 
softer.  1872  F.  G.  THOMAS  Dis  Women  512  About  the 
very  existence  of  the  fibrinous  polypus  there  is  some  doubt. 
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Hence  Fibrino'sity,  the  quality  of  being  fibrin- 
ous. 

1876  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  228  Schmidt  has  examined  . . 
03  transudates  with  respect  to  their  fibrinosity. 

Pibro-  (fsi'brtf),  used  as  a  comb,  form  of  FIBRE, 
employed  chiefly  in  Phys.  terms,  to  indicate  a 
fibrous  condition.  Fi  bro-adipo'se  a.,  consisting 
of  fibrous  and  adipose  tissue.  Fi  bro-are  olar  a., 
consisting  of  fibrous  and  arcolar  or  connective 
tissue.  Fi'bro-bla'st  [  +  -BLAST],  one  of  the  cells 
in  which  fibrous  tissue  is  immediately  formed. 
Fi  bro  -  bronchi'tis  (see  quot.).  Fibro-cal- 
ca'reons  a.,  consisting  of  fibrous  tissue  and  con- 
taining calcareous  bodies.  Fi  bro-ca/rtilag-e,  a 
firm  elastic  material  partaking  of  the  structure 
and  character  of  fibrous  tissue  and  cartilage ; 
hence  Pi:bro-cartlla-£inous  a.,  of  the  nature  of 
fibro-cartilnge.  Fi'bro-ce'Uular  a.,  composed  of 
fibrous  and  cellular  tissue.  Fl^bro-cliondri'tis, 
'  inflammation  of  a  fibro-cartilage  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1884).  Fi'bro-cystic  a.,  consisting  of  fibrous  tissue 
and  cysts.  Fi:bro-cysto'ma,  a  tumour  containing 
fibrous  tissue  and  cysts.  Fi'bro-fa'tty  a., '  relating 
to  fibrous  tissue  and  to  fat '  (SyJ.  Soc.  Lex.  1 884). 
Fi^bro-fe'rrite  (Afin.\  ferric  sulphate  occurring  in 
fibrous  silky  tufts  and  masses  of  a  yellow  colour. 
Fi  bro-inte-stinal  a.,  in  'fibro-inteslinal  layer,  the 
innermost  of  the  two  layers  into  which  the  meso- 
derm  of  some  Invertebrata  divides '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1884).  Fi'bro-liffame'ntous  a.,  consisting  of 
fibrous  tissue  and  ligaments.  Fi  bro-me'mbrane 
(Bat.)  =  fibro-memlrranous  tissue.  Fi'bro-me'm- 
branons  a.,  (a)  '  possessing  the  nature  of  fibrous 
and  of  mucous  membranes '  vOgilv.  citing  Dungli- 
sori^ ;  (If)  Bot.,  consisting  of  fibrous  and  mem- 
branous tissue.  Fi:bro-mu-cous  a.,  consisting  of 
fibrous  and  mucous  tissue.  Flbro-mu'scular  a., 
'  pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  fibrous  and  muscular 
tissue'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884).  Fi'bro-myo-ma,  'a 
myoma  in  which  the  tumour  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  fibrous  connective  tissue '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1884) ;  whence  Fi^bro-myo  matons  a.  Fl'bro- 
nenro'ma,  '  the  form  of  neuroma  which  consists 
chiefly  of  fibrous  connective  tissue '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1884).  Fi  bro-mrcleated  a.,  composed  of  fibrous 
tissue  mixed  with  elongated  nuclei.  Fi'bro-pla'stic 
a.,  fibre-forming ;  said  esp.  of  a  tissue  organized  from 
the  lymph  exuded  on  wounds.  Fi  bro-sarco  ma, 
a  tumour  intermediate  in  character  between  a 
fibroma  and  a  sarcoma.  Fi'bro-se'rous  a.,  pos- 
sessing the  nature  of  both  fibrous  and  serous 
membranes.  Fi'bro-va'scnlar  a.  Bot.  (see  quot. 

1845). 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Aunt.  I. 148/2  The  dense  *fibro-adipose 
cushion  . .  found  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  1859  J.  TOMES 
Dental  Surg.  (1873)  43  The  superimposed  *hbro-areolar 
tissue.  1876  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  373  Cells  in  this  meta- 
morphosis are  called  "fibroblasts.  1875  R.  FOWLER  Med. 
Voc.  (ed.  2),  *  Fibro-bronchitis,  bronchitis  accompanied  with 
the  formation  and  expectoration  of  solid  fibrinous,  or  tubular 
membranous,  casts  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  1878  T.  BRYANT 

"fibro-caj- 
bro-carti- 

,  itween  the 

bones.  Ibid.  249/2  The  triangular  cartilage  of  the  wrist 
joint,  .does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  *fibro-cartilaginous  in  its 
structure.  1839  A.  GRAY  Lett.  11893)  '37i  I  ••  saw  some 
strange  things  . .  *fibrocellular  tissue,  the  most  beautiful 
thing  you  can  imagine.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  (1879) 
II.  230  Fibro-cellular  tumours .. cause  much  local  distress. 
1854  JONES  &  SIEV.  Patkol.  Anat.  iv.  159  Cyst-like  cavities, 
filled  with  clear  fluid  are  . .  found  in  fibrous  tumours, 
constituting  thus  a  *fibro-cystic  variety.  1872  PEASLEE 
Char.  Tumours  26  *Fibro-cystoma.  1844  DANA  Mitt. 
226  The  *Fibro-ferrite  of  Prideaux.  1884  Ibid.  656  Fibro- 
ferrite,  delicately  fibrous.  1847  YOUATT  Horse  ix.  218 
An  interposed  *fibro-ligamentous  substance.  1882  The 
Garden  28  Jan.  69/1  The  corm  tunic  consists  of  soft  *fibro- 
membrane.  Ibid,,  The  tunic  consists  of  soft,  "fibre-mem- 
branous tissue.  1836  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  II.  3 
The  entire  lining  of  the  bone  has  been  sometimes  called 
a  'fibro-mucous  membrane.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surf. 
I.  117  *Fibro-nucleated  and  recurrent  tumours.  1857 
BULLOCK  Cazeanx'  Midwif.  66  In  the  oviduct  nothing 
but  cellular  tissue  and  *fibro-plastic  elements  are  to  be  met 
with.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surf.  1. 137  The  spindle-celled 
kinds,  .are  most  common  in  *fibro-sarcoma.  1841-^71  T.  R. 
JONES  Anitn.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  842  The  heart,  contained  in  a 
"fibro-serous  envelope.  184$  LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  x.  (1854)  159 
Vascular  tissue  . .  usually  occurs  mixed  with  fibrous  tissue, 
and  hence  the  mixture  of  the'two  is  called  *fibro-i'ascular. 
1882  VINES  Sacks'  Bot.  420,  I  was  unable  to  satisfy  myself 
as  to  the  true  form  of  the  fibre-vascular  system. 

Fibroid  (f3i-broid\  a.  and  so.  [f.  FIBRE  +  -OID.] 
A.  (ulj.  Resembling  fibre  or  fibrous  tissue ; 
fibroid  change,  degeneration,  a  morbid  change  into 
fibre  or  fibrous  tissue. 

1852  FACET  Surg.  Pathol.  ii.  155,  I  have  proposed  the 
name  of  Recurrent  Fibroid  tumour.  1854  JONES  &  SIEV. 
Pathol.  Anat.  ii.  30  Masses  of  fibrine  ..  become  fibroid 
tissues.  1874  Ibid.  iv.  124  Fibroid  degeneration  is  somewhat 
allied  to  induration.  1875  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  Dis.  Mod.  Life 
30  The  simple  growths  include  what  are  known  as.  .fibroid 
tumour. 
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B.  si',  fat/iol.  A  fibroid  tumour. 
187*  PEASLEE  Ovar.  Tumours  20  Scanzoni  considered  it 
an  ovarian  fibroid.     1876  Wagner's  Gen,  Pathol.  385  Tumor 
.   So-culled  fibroma  or  fibroid. 

Fibroin  (foi-bro»in).  [f.  FIBRO-  +  -IN.]  A 
chemical  substance  which  is  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  silk,  cobwebs,  and  the  horny  skeleton 
of  sponges. 

1861  HULME  tr.  Moquin-Tandoti  II.  ill.  ii.  oo  Sponge  is 
composed  of  an  animal  matter  which  has  been  compared  to 
albumen  and  to  mucus  (Fibroine,  Mulder).  1878  KINGZETT 
Anitn.  Client.  367  In  a  study  of  fibroin  from  silk,  Schutzen- 
berger  concludes  that  it  differs  from  ordinary  albumin.  1887 
J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  XXII.  61/1  Silk  fibre 
consists  essentially  of  a  centre  or  core  of  fibroin . .  Fibroin . . 
has  a  composition  represented  by  the  formula  CisIfosNsOe. 

Fibrolite  vfsi'bnflait).  [f.  FIBRO-  +  Gr.  \l8os 
stone ;  see  also  -ITE.]  A  fibrous  mineral  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  aluminium  silicate. 

1802  BOURNON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  289  Fibrolite.. 
always  . .  either  of  a  white  colour,  or  of  a  dirty  gray.  1803 
Nicholson's  Jrnl.  IV.  14  Fibrolite  accompanying  the  matrix 
of  corundum.  1884  DANA  Min.  375  Fibrolite  was  much 
used  for  stone  implements . .  in  the  '  Stone  age '. 

Hence  Fibroid  tic  a.,  containing  fibrolite. 

1879  DANA  Man.  Geol.  (ed.  3)  72. 

Fibroma  (fsibrou-ma).  Path.    PI.  fibromata 

fnibrou-mata).  [mod.L.,  f.  'L.fibra  FIBRE  +  -oma ; 
cf.  CARCINOMA,  CYSTOMA.]  A  fibrous  tumour. 

1847-^9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  130/2  The  nature  of  fibroma 
leads  it  simply  to  enlarge,  without  change  in,  or  around, 
itself.  1876  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  385  Fibromata  are  for 
the  most  part  sharply  circumscribed. 

Fibrome  (foi'hr0"m).    [a.  fr.fibrome]    -prec. 

1872  COHEN  Dis.  Throat  206  The  structure,  -was  altogether 
similar  to  that  of  these  fibromes. 

Fibrose,  a-  ?  OPS.  [ad.  mod.L.  fibrosus  :  see 
FIBRE  and  -OSE.]  =  FIBROUS. 

1697  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  681  The  Roots 
fibrose  and  whitish.  1752  Ibid.  XLVII.  511  Their  external 
appearance  will  show  them  fibrose.  1775  in  ASH. 

FibroSO-  (bibrffvso),  comb.  f.  of  prec.  or  next, 
as  in  flbro'so-calca'reous  ad].=jibro-calcareous; 
fibro'so-cartila-glnous  adj.  =fibro-cartilagincrus: 

1856-8  W.  CLARK  fan  der  Hoeven's  Zool.  I.  83  Gorgonia, 
the  crust  polypiferous,  fibroso-calcareous,  persistent.  Ibid. 
II.  69  ChiiHzroldei,  cranium  fibroso-cartilaginous. 

Fibrous  (fsi'bras),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  fibrosus: 
see  FIBRE  and  -ous.  Cf.  FIBROSE  and  ¥r.Ji6reux.] 

1.  Full  of  fibres ;  formed  of  fibres : 

a.  in   animals.    Fibrous  tissue :    the   ordinary 
connective  tissue  in  the  body.     Fibrous  tumour '  = 
FIBROID. 

1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins,  iii.  7  Their  [Bees']  back 
and  breast  is  a  kind  of  reddish  fibrous  flesh.  1661  LOVELL 
Hist.  Anitn.  ft  Min.  Introd.,  Their  lungs  are  single,  fibrous 
.  .and  fungous.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  II.  350  Blood . . 
separates  into  two  portions,  the  coagulum  or  fibrous  part, 
and  the  serum.  1872  HUXLEY  Phys.  ii.  23  Outside  the 
muscular  coat  is  a  sheath  of  fibrous  or  connective  tissue. 
1885  CREIGHTON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  g)  XVIII.  369/1  The 
fibrous  tumors  may  become  cystic  in  their  interior. 

b.  in  plants. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  616  There  are  of  Roots.  Bulbous  Roots, 
Fibrous  Roots,  and  Hursute  Roots.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh. 
144  Which  large  Violet  from  a  fibrous  root  sendeth  forth 
many  leaves.  1713  C'TESS  WINCHELSEA  Misc.  Poems  232 
Branches. .  Of  fibrous  cordage  and  impending  shrouds.  1846 
J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  279  From  its  fibrous 
bark  we  procure  the  comfort  of  linen.  1870  HOOKER 
Stud.  Flora  300  Cyclamen  hederaefolium.  .tuber  fibrous 
all  over. 

c.  in  minerals  and  metals. 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  452  Fibrous  asbestos,  alumen 
plumosum,  is  mild  magnesia,  combined  with  silex,  calcareous 
earth,  and  a  small  proportion  of  argill,  and  iron.  1805-16 
R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  232  In  the  fibrous  fracture  we  have 
to  attend  to  the  thickness  . .  and  the  position  of  the  fibres. 
1813  BAKEWELL  Introd.  Geol.  (1815)  217  Thin  strata  of 
beautiful  white  fibrous  gypsum  occur  in  marie.  1858 
GREENER  Gunnery  88  The  metal  has  been  changed  from  the 
molecular  to  the  fibrous. 

2.  Resembling  fibre  or  fibres ;  fibre-like. 

1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  ff  Card.  81  There  are  fibrous  Tubes 
in  Trees,  for  the  Sap  to  mount.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mob  I.  94 
Yon  fibrous  cloud.  .Were  scarce  so  thin,  so  slight. 

3.  Comb.,  as  fibrous-rooted adj. 

1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xx.  (1813)  399  Divide  fibrous 
rooted  perennial  flowers.  1845  LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  via. 
(1858)  134  Generally  bulbous,  sometimes./?£r07rt-rooted. 

Hence  Fi'brously  adv.,  in  a  fibrous  manner ;  like 
fibres ;  and  Fi'bronsness,  the  state  or  quality  of 
being  fibrous. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Fiorousness,  fulness  of  fibres.  1827 
Westm.  Rev.  IX.  174  Fibrousness  is  its  essential  character. 
1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  342  The  fibrousness 

nluced  by  this  operation  is  again  removed.  1854  JONES 
IEV.  Pathol.  Auat.  ii.  33  They  never  show  any  organized 
arrangement  beyond  a  low  grade  of  fibrousness.  1881  J.  S. 
in  Art  Jrnl.  102/1  The  two  faded  leaves  drawn  so  very 
fibrously.  1891  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  210/1  Low-hanging 
firs,  .all  fibrously  a-glitter. 

Fibry  (fai-b'ri),  a.  [f.  FIBRE +  -Yi.]  a.  Re- 
sembling a  fibre,  b.  Abounding  in  fibres. 

1802  W.  FORSYTH  Cult.  Fruit  Trees  xiv.  (1824)  264  Cut  off 
all  the  small  fibry  roots  with  a  knife.  1881  Card.  Chron. 
No.  417.  814  Hundreds.. of  fibry  roots.  1882  The  Garden 
14  Jan.  31/1  Insert  them.. in  small  pots  filled  with  fibry 
turf. 


Fibster  (fi'bstaj).  [f.  FID  w.i  +  -STER.]  One 
who  fibs  ;  a  fibber,  petty  liar. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  /Vn'rxlviii,  You  silly  little  fibster. 
1861  H.  KINGSLEY  RavenshM  I.  xx.  You  wicked  old  fibuer ! 

Fibula  (fvbirfla).  PI.  fibulae,  -as.  [a.  L./»«/o, 
i.figSre  to  fix,  or  the  synonymous  fivfre  (t'estus). 

||  1.  Antiq.  A  clasp,  buckle,  or  brooch. 

1673  RAY  Jourtt.  Lout  C.  346  Rings,  Fibulas  and  abundance 
of  other  implements.  1736  POPE  Let.  to  Cromwell  30  Dec. 
1710,  His  robe  might  be  subnected  with  a  Fibula.  1831 
WORDSW.  Highland  Broach,  The  Fibula,  whose  shape. . 
Still  in  the  Highland  Broach  is  seen.  1851  D.  WILSON 
Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  I.  vii.  226  A  small  fibula  of  bone.  1869 
T.  NICHOLS  Handy  Bk.  Brit.  Mus.  349  There  is  also  a  large 
collection  of  fibulas  or  garment-fastenings. 

2.  Aitat.  The  long  or  splint  bone  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  leg  (app.  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
tongue  of  a  clasp,  of  which  the  tibia  forms  the 
other  part). 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1741  MONRO  Anat.  (ed.  3) 
387  The  sharpest  Angle  of  the  Fibula  is  anterior.  1831  R. 
KNOX  Cloquefs  Anat.  377  It  arises  . .  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  fibula.  1872  MIVART  Eletn.  Anat. 
183  The  femur  does  not  articulate  with  the  fibula. 

Fibular  i^frbirflai),  a.  [f.  FIBULA  +  -AB.  Cf.  F. 
fibulaire."\  ta.  Resembling  the  fibula  :  see  FIBULA 
2  (pbs.—f).  b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fibula. 

1729  SCHEUCHZER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  98  The  Bark 
. .  is  not  so  easily  roll'd  up  into  a  fibular  Form.  1831  R. 
KNOX  Cloquet's  Anat.  731  Anterior  Fibular  Artery.  It  .. 
perforates  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  interosseous  ligament. 
1854  OWEN  Skel.  ff  Teeth  (1855)  64  A  fibular  ridge  projects 
slightly  from  the.  .tibia. 

Fibnlate  (fi-bi«l*it),  v.  [f.  L.  ftbulat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  flbulare  to  clasp,  f.  fibula :  see  FIBULA.] 
t  a.  intr.  (nonce-use)  To  perform  the  action  of 
buttoning  and  unbuttoning ;  to  fiddle  with  one's 
buttons  (OPS.— *).  fb.  trans,  (see  quot.  1656-81). 
c.  To  put  a  button  on  (a  foil).  Hence  Fi-bolated 
ppl.  a.  Fibula'tion  (see  qnot.\ 

1640  BROME  Antipodes  II.  ii,  Your  fingers  fibulating  on 
your  breast.  1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Fibulate,  to  joyn,  or 
fasten  together.  1658  PHILLIPS,  tribulation,  a  buttoning, 


or  joyning  together.  1832-4  DE  QUINCEY  Czsars  Wks. 
1862  IX.  138  Perhaps  buttoned,  fibulated  as  in  the  case  of 
our  own  foils. 

tFibnlOUS  (fvbirfbs),  a.  In  7  flbulus.  [f. 
FIBULA  +  -ous.]  Resembling  a  fibula. 

1662  J.  BARGRAVE  Pope  Alex.  VII  (1867)  129  A  toung  .. 
with  a  small  fibulus  button  at  the  end  of  it. 

-fic,  suffix,  repr.  L.  -ficus  '-making,  -doing'  (f. 
weakened  root  oifaclre  to  make,  do),  forming  adjs. 
(i)  from  sbs.,  with  the  sense  'making,  causing, 
producing ',  as  in  honorificus,  pacifictis,  or  '  per- 
forming',  as  sacrificus;  (2)  from  adjs.,  with  the 
sense  '  performing  actions  of  a  certain  kind ',  as 
tnagnificus,  also  (in  late  and  med.L.)  with  the 
sense  '  bringing  into  a  specified  state ',  as  beatificus ; 
(3)  from  vbs.,  with  the  sense  '  causing  to ',  as 
horrijlcus,  terrificus;  (4)  from  advbs.,  only  in 
benejicus,  ma/eftcus,  adjs.  of  agency  to  the  phrases 
dene,  male  facere  to  do  good,  do  ill  (to).  Kxcept 
in  the  two  last-mentioned  words,  and  in  veneficus 
(contr.  for  *venenificu£),  the  suffix  -ficus  is  always 
preceded  by  -i-,  which  is  either  the  stem-vowel  or 
a  substitute  for  it,  or  a  connecting-vowel  appended 
to  a  consonant-stem.  Most  of  the  L.  adjs.  in 
-(z)/?r«j  appear  in  Fr.,  the  termination  being  adapted 
as-(i]fique;  also  in  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  the  form  being 
-fico.  In  Eng.  the  suffix  prob.  first  occurred  in 
adoptions  from  Fr.,  like  magiiific,  and  was  often 
spelt  -'^i]fique  down  to  the  i;th  c.  In  mediaeval 
and  mod.L.  new  formations  with  -\i]ficus  were 
very  common,  and  many  of  them  have  passed,  in 
adapted  forms,  into  the  Rom.  langs.  and  Eng.,  as 
prolific,  scientific.  In  scientific  nomenclature  new 
words  are  still  sometimes  formed  by  the  addition  of 
the  representative  of  -(i^ficus  to  L.  stems ;  such 
words,  if  accepted  at  all,  are  usually  of  international 
currency,  and  it  is  often  uncertain  in  which  lang. 
they  were  first  used  ;  Eng.  examples  are  acidific, 
chylific,felicific,  morbific. 

Several  L.  adjs.  in  -fiats  form  their  comparatives  and 
superlatives,  and  their  nouns  of  quality,  from  a  stem  in 
•ficent-.  In  Eng.  (but  not  in  Romanic)  the  adapted  forms 
of  these  words  end  in  -ficent,  as  beneficent,  magnificent, 
maleficent,  munificent. 

Ficary  (fi-kari).  rare.  [ad.  mod.L.  ficaria  in 
Ranunculus  Ficaria  the  lesser  Celandine.] 

1848  MARY  HOWITT  in  Tyas  Field  Flowers  I.  26  Our 
garden  fence  .  .With  ficaries  like  a  golden  rain  Shower'd  on 
the  earth  below. 

-fication  (fik^'-Jan\  suffix,  repr.  L.  -fication-cm, 
the  regular  formative  of  nouns  of  action  (see 
-ATION)  from  vbs.  in  -ficare  :  see  -FY.  Many  words 
of  this  formation  (chiefly  post-classical)  were 
adopted  in  Fr.  with  their  related  vbs.,  the  sbs.  in 
learned  form  with  the  suffix  -fication,  and  the  vbs. 
in  semi-popular  form  with  the  suffix  -far ;  on  the 
analogy  of  these  many  new  formations  with  theee 
suffixes  arose  in  Fr.  From  the  I4th  c.  F.  vbs.  in  -far 
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FICCHE. 

with  their  corresponding  agent-nouns  in  -fication 
have  been  freely  introduced  into  Eng.,  as  purify, 
purification,  sanctify,  sanctification  ;  and  hence  the 
suffix  -fication  has  become  the  recognized  means  of 
forming  nouns  of  action  corresponding  to  vbs.  in 
-fy,  except  such  as  represent  L.  vbs.  in  -facere  (see 
-FACTION).  In  general,  however,  such  nouns  of 
action  are  (unless  as  mere  nonce-wds.)  formed  only 
on  assumable  mod.L.  types  ;  but  beatitification  has 
been  in  use  since  1 7th  c.,  and  words  like  Frenchi- 
fication,  transmogrification,  uglification  may  occa- 
sionally be  met  with.  In  scientific  language  the 
suffix  forms  many  sbs.  (some  of  which  have  no 
corresponding  vb.) ;  examples  are  acetification, 
acidification,  chylification,  dcntification,  ossifica- 
tion, etc. 

1799  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  85  Excuse  the  damned  city. 
countty-fication  of  that  word  [cottage]. 

t  Ficche,  v.  06s.  Forms :  4-5  fltoh(en,  (fic- 
ohyn,  flehoh,  flohene,  fycohe),  fioche,  flch, 
(5  fychch),  4-6  fyeh(e.  [a.  OV.fchier  (mod.F. 
ficher)  =  ft.  ficar,  Sp.  hincar,  fincar,  ficar,  Pg. 
fincar,  ficar,  It.  ficcare  :  referred  by  Diez  to  a 
popular  L.  *figicare,  extension  of  L.  figere  to 
Fix.] 

1.  trans.  To  fix,  fasten,  make  firm,  establish; 
both  in  a  material  and  an  immaterial  sense. 

c  1340  Gam.  f,  Gr.  Knt.  658  A]  le  |>ese  fyue  sy(>ez  . .  were  . . 
fyched  upon  fyue  poyntes.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Bottk.  II.  iv.  45 
Haue  mynde  certeynly  to  ficcnyn  J>i  house  of  a  myrie  site 
in  a  lowe  stoone.  1383  WYCLIP  Josh,  iv.  3  In  the  place  of 
tentis,  where  ?e  this  nyjt  fitchen  tentis.  1411-13  HOCCLEVE 
Counsel  to  Hen.  V,  a  God  dreede  and  ficche  in  him  your 
trust.  1430  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  v.  xxxvi,  To  fyche  fynally 
the  date,  1 


UMMOB.  11530  TALSGR.  549/1,  1  r  ycne  l,Lyu- 
gat),  I  stedye  or  make  ferme  or  stedfaste,  Je  fiche.  This 
terme  is  nat  yet  [/.  e.  no  longer]  admytted.] 

b.  To  stud,  furnish  with  something  infixed. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Catharina  852  Foure  quhelis  . .  Of 
be  quhilkis  be  felyis  all  With  scharpe  houkis  fichit  be  sail. 

.'i*'3  VY?G'  ptlSr-s^'r'le  '"•  '"•  (1483)  52  The  compas  of 
this  whele  was  filched  ful  of  hokes. 

2.  To  pierce,  penetrate;  lit.  and^ijf. 

1388  WVCLIF  Ps.  xxxiv.  16  The!  ben  scaterid  and  not 
hcchld  with  sorewe.  la  1400  fltorte  Arth.  2098  Thay  flitt 
fulle  frescly  ber  frekez,  ffichene  with  fetheris  thurghe  be  fyne 
maylez.  ?«I4OO  Artkur^fa  Quarels,  arwes,  bey  fly  smerte  ; 
pe  fyched  Men  bru3  heed  &  herte. 

Hence  Frcching  vM.  sb.,  in  quot.  concr.  the  place 
where  anything  is  fixed,  the  '  print '. 

1381  WVCUIF  John  xx.  25,  I  schal  se  in  his  hondis  the 
ncchmg  of  nayhs. 

Ficelle  ;f«se-l).  [a.  F.  ficelle  pack -thread.] 
Only  in  comb. ,  vs,  ficelle  colour,  the  colour  of  pack- 
thread ;  ficelle-lace,  string-coloured  lace. 

i88a  Queen  22  July  94/1  No  dress  looked  prettier  than  a 
thin  canvas  of  dark  ficelle  colour.  i88j  W«3?ai  June  ,8/* 
A  white  mushn  trimmed  with  wide  flouncings  of  ficelle  lace 

Ticesyn,  obs.  form  of  PHYSICIAN. 

Fich,  obs.  form  of  VETCH. 

Keh,  rich- :  see  FITCH,  FITCH- 

Fichant  (ff-Jant).  [a.  F.  fichant,  pr.  pple.  of 
ficher  to  fix  :  see  FICCHE  v.']  (See  qnots  ) 

1688  CAPT.  J.  S.  Fortification  30  The  Fichant  or  fixed 
line  must  not  exceed  a  Musquet-shot.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Lme  of  Defence  Fichant  or  Fixed.  Ibid.  Flank 
•'?™?'S  ,',hat  -from  ,rhen«a  K«e  of  Ordinance  "  ' 


defends. 

Fiche,  obs.  form  of  FISH,  FITCH 

Fichtelite  (fi'xteiait).  Min.     [Named  by  Bro- 

meis  in  1841  after  the  Fichtel  Mts.,  Bavaria,  where 

is  found :  see  -ITE.]     A  mineral  resin  occurring 

m  white  crystalline  scales  on  fossil  pine  wood 

similar Sbstan'7''''   5M  The   Fichtelite  of  Bromeis..is  a 

,,^iCM  ^"' f  J?«)-     [a-  F.  fichu,  app.  a  subst. 
use  of  fichu  adj.  in  the  sense  'carelessly  thrown 

>.]  A  triangular  piece  of  some  light  fabric, 
worn  by  ladies  now  as  a  covering  for  the  neck 
throat,  and  shoulders,  formerly  also  for  the  head 

1803  Morning  Chron.  in  Spirit  P,,a.  Jrnls  (iSoiWII   ',- 

down  witt i  »>/<«. 'ISs/?«V?eiun°ef3CXlite  ^Tlf'  ™  '',ed 

Ficiform  ifi-sif^im\  a. 
form  oificus  fig  +  -FORM  "1 

1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Ficinite   (fi-sinait).   Min.     [Named  by  Bern- 
hard,  m   1827  after  Prof.  Ficinus;  see  -ITE  1     A 


186 
t  Picker,  jocular  perversion  of  VICAB. 

1589  Marprel.  Epit.  Title-p.,  Compiled  for  the  behoofe 
and  overthrow  of  the  vnpreaching  Parsons,  Fyckers,  and 
Currats.  Ibid.  (1843)  53  Fickers,  parsens  and  currats. 

Fickle  (fi'k'l),  a.  Forms:  I  flool,  3-4  flk-, 
4  flck-,  4-6  fyok-,  5-6  fek-,  fykel  e,  -ell(e,  -il'l, 
-kil(l,  -le,  -ul,  -yl(l,  3  smith,  vikel,  7  fiele,  6- 
fickle.  [OE.yfrfl/,  f.  *fic-ian  to  deceive  (cf.  befician 
in  same  sense),  cognate  with  gefic  deceit,  fxcne 
deceitful :  see  FAKEN  «.] 

1 1.  False,  deceitful,  treacherous.   Obs. 

a  1000  Gloss,  on  Pro-.>.x\v.  25  (Cott.  Vesp.  D. 6)  V'ersipctlis, 
ficol  vet  pretti.  a\tA$Ancr.  R,  268  Fikele  &  swikele  reades. 
a  1240  Urcistin  in  Cott.  Horn.  185  Cunfort  on  eorbe  bet  is 

£!._! 1   r_l_  __     TI »-,_    _.__    llr       I       ..       .          .     *       _     «l    -1 


a  fykel  fantasy,  t  1400  Song  noiana  147  ~j\  :  nais  man 
quod  the  kinge  '  Fekill  is  thy  thought.'  (1425  Seven  Sag. 
985  (P.)  With  fykyl  wordis  and  with  false,  c  1450  LONELICH 
<7nz*7x!vi.  40  Kyng  Crwdelx  was  so  fekel  and  felle.  a  1533 
Li).  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrel.  (1546)  X  viij,  Otherwyse 
theyr  conuersacion  shulde  be  fekyl  to  the  people. 

aosol.  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  2784  Thesfour  fekyll  That  harmed 
feyre  Florence. 

b.  Of  places  :  Treacherous,  dangerous.   Now  Sc. 

1398  TREVISA  BartH.  DeP.  R.  xix.  c-vxix.  (1495)  938  Actus 
is  a  place  there  beesiys  ben  ofte  dryuen  and  is  slypper  and 
fyckyl.  1883  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Ladies  Liudora  II.  xvi.  41 
It's  a  fickle  corner  in  the  dark  .  .  A  wrong  step  .  .  and  there 
would  be  no  help. 

2.  Changeable,  changeful,  inconstant,  uncertain, 
unreliable  : 

a.  of  persons,  their  attributes,  feelings,  etc  ;  also 
often,  with  personification,  of  Fortune,  Chance,  etc. 

a«7S  Prov.  Alfred  3SS  in  O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  125  For 
mom  mon  hauit  fikil  mod.  1550  BALE  Afol.  Pref.  nb 
I  maruile  What  hath  moued  The  fyckle  heades  of  our 
doctours.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  4  Jut.  in.  v.  60  O  Fortune, 
Fortune,  all  men  call  thee  fickle.  1630  PRYNNE  A  nti-A  rmiii. 
114!!  makes  the  fickle  wauering,  vnconstant  will  of  man, 
the  very  basis.  1663  COWLEY  Agric.  Wits.  1710  II.  708  An 
impudent,  fickle,  and  painted  Harlot.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
n.  233  When  everlasting  Fate  shall  yeild  To  fickle  Chance. 
1783  WATSON  Philip  ///(i793)  II.  vi.  164  Though  sovereign 
princes  .  .  be  naturally  capricious  and  fickle  in  their  attach- 
ments. 1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  vi,  Versed  in  the  fickle 
heart  of  man.  1861  HOLLAND  Less.  Lifem.^  Friends  may 
prove  false,  and  fortune  fickle.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I  in.  85 
l  he  younger  men  are  of  a  fickle  mood. 

b.  of  things,  natural  agents,  etc.      • 

KT  C"."f/-  Cr"'M<  550,  I..clame  upon 


gogs,  etc.  (Arb.)  84  The  surest  Staffe,  in  fyckle  Dayes. 
c  1600  bHAKS.  Sana,  cxxvi  O  Thou  my  louely  Boy  who  in 
thy  power,  Doest  hould  times  fickle  glasse.  i6i»  DAVIKS 
Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1747)  15  The  popes  donation  and  the  Irish 
submissions  were  but  weak  and  fickle  assurances.  1774 
liEATTlE  Minstr.  n.  Iv,  Fancy  now  no  more  Wantons  on 
tickle  pinion  through  the  skies.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  i  He 
who  embarks  on  that  fickle  sea,  requires  to  possess  the  skill 
rfSSjfe  l83S  URE/'A/te.  Man,,/.39S  Tfc  fickle  health 
of  childhood,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  234  Through 
shine  and  shower  My  fickle  shallop  dances.  isVl  HOLLAND 
l.ess.  Life  i.  12  The  weather  being  very  fickle. 
3.  As  adv;  only  in  combination  with  ppl.  adis 
1611  SYLVESTER  D,,  Bartas  n.  iv.  iv.  Decay  1190  Our 
glory  stands  so  fickle-founded  thus.  1506  FI 

88^  54  F°"Vne  '  '  stoode^ 


4.  Comb.,  as  fickle-fancied,  -headed,  -minded 
.whence  fickle-mimiedly  adv.)  adjs. ;  ficklnuise 
adv. ;  also  fickle-tongue  a.,  given  to  falsehood  ; 
t  fickle-hammed  a. ,  ?  weak  in  the  hams 
01670  RACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  (,692)  41  Those  'fickle- 
fanc/d  men.  1675  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  993/4  A  Red  Roan  Niut 
about  six,  and  'nckle  hammed.  1577  HARRISON  !w£w 
n.  vu.  (1877) ,.  !68  The  "fickle  headed  tailors.  i«i  H£K  "R 
INGILL  Jamaica  07  Those  fickle-headed  Soldiers.  a,6co 
HOOKER  Eccl  Pol.  vi.  (,6,7)  280  Speaking  of  *fickle-minded 
=?h'  *« W  rSSm  foregone  Concl.  iii.  68  I've  behaved 
rather  nckle-mindedly.  1393  LANC-L.  P.  PI.  C  m.  6  Bobe 

Bee  oAnH  fl  "M  fyj|'-,tonge  '>•"«•  '«77  LANIER  Poe,ns, 
J>ee  9  And  flew  Most  *ficklewise  about. 

t  Fickle,  v.l  Obs.  Forms:  3  flkele  4  f  yokel 
fykel,  6  fykkle  ;  also  3  vikel,i.  [frequentativL- 
of  FIKE  v. ;  cf  Ger.  dial. >»*&  (Grimm)  in  same 
sense.]  intr.  To  flatter.  Also  to  fickle  with 

a  »«  Ancr.R.  84  pe  vikelare.  .put  him  preon  in  eien  bzt 
he  mid  vikeleS.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  845  pis  was  h'o  £ 
gode  do?ter  bat  nolde  vikeli  no,t,  Ofte  bing  bat  Ts  ivikeled 
to  worse  ende  is  brojt.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DeP  R  xvin 
xxv"-  ^495*  787  A  hounde  ofte  fyckelyth  and'  fawnyth 

II.  480  They  goo  abou"tento  fykfle  with  fr^'she  men.'   K///> 
Hence    Pl-okllngr   vbl.  sb.,   flattery;    Pi-cMlnt 
///.  a.     Also  Pi'ckler,  a  flatterer. 
A*rf?H£Pi R'  ?.6  Yikclares  beoS  breo  kunnes.    Itid.  82 
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PICT. 

t  Pi-ckledom.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FICKLE  n.+ 
-DOM.]  The  realm  of  fickleness. 

11754  RICHARDSON  Corresp.  (1804.  III.  315  Who  would 
wish  for  so  transient  a  dominion  in  the  land  of  fickledom  ! 

t  Fi-ekle-force.  twme-wd.  [f.  FICKLE  v.- 
(sense  i)  +  FORCE.]  (See  quot.) 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  i  Adamant  . .  yeeldeth  or  giueth 
place  to  nothing,  wherefore  the  Greekes  call  it  Fickle-force 

Fickleness  (frk'lm-s .  [f.  FICKLE  a.  +  -NESS.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fickle. 

1 1.  Falseness,  deceit,  treachery.   Ol>s.  rare. 

f  1397  CHAUCER  Lack  Stedf.  20  From  Right  to  wronge  from 
trowght  to  fekylnesse. 

2.  Changeableness,  inconstancy,  variableness. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  iv.  43  This  lourneiyng 
from  place  to  place  was  not  the  disease  of  ficlenesse  or  of 
vnstablenesse.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refi.  (1845)291  The  Muta- 
bility and  Fickleness  of  Prosperity.  1716  ADDISON  Freeholder 
No.  25  r>  I  There  are  some  who  ascribe  this  to  the  fickleness  of 
pur  climate.  1828  SCOTT  f.  M.  Perth  xxv,  It  could  not  he 
levity  or  fickleness  of  character  which  induced  his  daughter 
to  act  with  so  much  apparent  inconsistency.  1875  SPURGEON 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  2  All  things  savour  of  the  changes 
of  the  moon  and  the  fickleness  of  the  sea. 

Ficklety    (fi-k'lti).   rare-1.  =  prec.  2. 
.  1888  G.  ALLEN  Devil* t  Die  II.  xxv.  122  They  hate  the 
imputation  of  ficklety  or  falseness. 

Fickly  (fi'kli),  adv.  Now  rare.  Also  7  fieklely 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -(L)Y  *.]  In  a  fickle  manner,  variably, 
inconstantly,  f  deceitfully. 

a  1300 ,£.  E.  Psalter  v.  n  With  \KX  tunges  fikeli  bai  dide 
<i4»S  WYNTOUN  Crtm.  vm.  xxxiii.  134  Bot  Fortowne' 
bowcht  scho  fald  fekilly  Will  noucht  at  anis  Myscheffis  fall' 
1600  HOWELL  Lexicon,  Ficklety,  inconstainment.  1666 
1  FPYS  Diary  30  Mar.,  Having  given  her  mistress  warning 
fickly.  ITM  SoUTHEliNE  Sfartan  Dame  I.  i,  A  present  pow'r 
thats  fickly  held  By  the  frail  tenure  of  the  people's  will 

II  FlCO  (f/'kfl).    [M.fico:-l..ficus¥iQ  sb.\   For 
sense  3  see  under  FIG  sb*\ 
tl.  =  V.los6.l  2.  Obs. 

a  1ST,  GASCOIGNE  Heroes  Wks.  (1587)  .53  To  suppe  some- 
times  with  a  Magmfico,  And  have  a  Fico  foys.ed  in  thy 
dish.  1630  Johnson's  Kingd.  t,  Commonw.  30  To  reward 
most  of  his  great  Captaines..  with  a  Spanish  fico.  Ibid  s? 
A  poisonsome  tncke  of  an  Italian  fico. 
2.  =  FIG  sbl  4.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 
IJ98  E.  GILPIN  SkiaL  (1878)  68  He  . .  cry,  a  Fico  for  the 
Criticke  spleene.  1606  MARSTON  Fawn  i.  ii.  B  iv  b.  For 
wealth  he  is  of  my  addiction  and  bid's  a  fico  for't.  1811 
SCOTT  Pevtnl  xxxvin,  But  proclaim  !-a  fico  for  the  phrase 
[After  SHAKS.  Merry  If.  i.  iu.  33.]  1886  BYNKEK  A  Surriaee 
vxix.  343,  I  wouldn't  give  a  fico  for  all  you  ever  recover 
from  her. 

t3.   -Fiorf.n     To  give  the  fico.  Obs. 
.t159!  Lo.DCE..H/iis  Misery  23  Giuing  me  the  Fico  with  his 
thombe    m   his   mouth.      1601  CAREW  Cortnvall  i    22  b 
Haumg  once  recouered  his  fortresse,   he  then  giues  the 
r-  ico,  to  all  that  his  adversaries  can.  .attempt  against  him. 

FlCOld  (farkoid\  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod.L. 
ficoides,  i.  \..fic-us  fig ;  see  -OID.] 

A.  adj.   a.    -FICOIDAL  a.  i.     b.   Resembling 
a  fig;  fig-like. 

1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Ficoid,  belonging  to,  resembling,  or 
having  an  arrangement  of  parts  as  in  the  Genus  Ficus. 
Also,  resembling  a  fig ;  fig-like. 

B.  sb.  A  plant  of  the  N.  O.  Mesembriaccs. 

ft4?  &OT/"'  fa'"'  Fie"  "'  "'•  36a  In  a  warm  I>ay  g've 
a  little  Water  to  your  most  succulent  Ficoids.  1846  LINDLEY 

eg.  £*W*  5*3  The  seed-vessels  of  the  Ficoids  exhibit 
remarkable  phenomena. 

Ficoidal  (fikoi-dal), a.  and  sb.  [f.as prec.  +-AL  1 

A.  adj. 

1.  Related  to  or  resembling  the  cenus  Ficus 
1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  the  Natural 
Order  Ficoidex  or  Mesembriacev.     Ficoidal  alli- 
ance, a  name  given  by  Lindley  to  a  group  containing 
the  Mesembriaceae  and  three  other  orders. 

•*4*   LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  523  The  Ficoidal  Alliance. 
T»  ^     ICO'^al  Exogens. 

B.  sb.  A  plant  belonging  to  the  Ficoitlal  Alliance. 
1846  LINDLEY  Yeg.  Kingd.  525  They  are  to  Ficoidals.  .the 

princes  of  their  race. 

II  Ficoides  (fikoi-d/z).  [mod.L.  ficoides  :  see 
licoiD.J  A  botanical  name  applied  to  various 
plants ;  in  quots.  the  Ice-plant  {Mesembrianthe- 
nnim  crystallinum). 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl  Sutf.,  Ficoides.  1784  COWPER  Task 
"i.  579  Ihe  spangled  beau,  Ficoides,  glitters  bright  the 
winter  long.  1811  MRS.  M.  STARKE  Beauties  o/C.  M  Mam 
48  Nymph  on  whose  breast  the  gem'd  Ficoides  beams 

F1COHS  (fai  kas),  a.     [f.  L./fc-us  fig  +  -ous.] 
j..?88*  snt-  S*.  Lex.,  Ficms,  like  a  fig  or  like  the  disease 

t  Fict,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  ~L.fict-us,  pa.  pple 
otfingere  to  fashion,  FEIGN.]  A  adj. 

!•  =  FEIGNED  2.     In  quot.  alisol.  or  quasi-arfii 

1677  T.  HARVEY  tr.  J.  Owen's  Epigr.  i.  xxxi,  Poets  of 
things  past  write  false  and  fict. 

2.  Mus.  -  FEIGNED  5  a.  Only  in  Fict  voice  (L. 
vox  f  eta),  a  note  altered  by  an  accidental  flat  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  Musica  ficla,  i.e.  music  in 
which  the  accidentals  were  supplied,  instead  of 
being  left  to  the  singer's  discretion.  See  Grove 
Diet.  Mus.  II.  413/1. 

1609  DOULAND  Ornith.  Aficnl.  87  The  placing  of  Rests  in 
ai,.rUnit?I5olni  IS-  -'"'Crated  .  .To  auoide  Fict  Voices,  and 
the  forbidden  Internals. 


PICT. 

B.  sb.  A  note  occurring  in  certain  Hexachords 
when  altered  as  above.  Also  Scale  offiets. 

1609  DOULAND  Ornith.  MicroL  25  The  Scale  of  nets  or 
Synemenon  and  how  the  Mutations  are  made. 

t  Fict,  v.  Mus.  Obs.  [f.  prec.]  intr*  To  undergo 
the  alterations  required  by  the  rules  of  Musica 
ficta :  see  prec. 

1609  DOULAND  Ornith.  Microl,  25  Musicke  may  Fict  in 
any  Voyce  and  Key,  for  Consonance  sake. 

t  Ficta'tion.   Obs.    [f.  l^.fict-  (rare),  ppl.  stem 
of fTgere  to  fix  +  -ATION.    Cf.  med.L.  fictation-em^\ 
=  FIXATION  'of  a  volatile  substance). 
1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  27l- 
t  Fi'ctilage.     Obs.      [f.    next  +  -AGE.]     (,See 
quots.) 

1610  W.  FOLKINCHAM  Art_  of  Survey  i.  vii.  14  Fictilage  is 
the  forming  and  transforming  of  y"  Matter  in  form  or  sub- 
stance :  as  in  making  of  Tile  . .  Brick,  Pots  . .  Glasse,  etc. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  333/2  Fictilage  is  an  ordering 
of  Clayie  Ground  for  what  use  we  would  have  it. 

Fictile  (fi'ktil),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  fictit-etn,  f. 
fintfre  to  fashion :  see  -ILE.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Capable  of  being  moulded,  suitable  for  making 
pottery.     Now  rare. 

1675  EVELYN  Terra  (1776)  8  The  several  Fictile  clays. 
fig-     '837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  (1872^  L  i.  ii.  6  Ours  is  a  most 
fictile  world ;  and  man  is  the  most  fingent  plastic  of  creatures. 

2.  Moulded  into  form  by  art;  made  of  earth,  clay, 
etc.  by  a  potter. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  841  Fictile  Earth  Is  more  fragile  than 
crude  Earth  and  dry  wood  than  green.  1655  STANLEY  Hist. 
Philos.  in.  92,  I  was  but  fool'd  To  worship  in  his  room  a 
fictile  deity.  1662  EVELYN  Cftalcogr.  i.  5  And  why  may 
not  the  Tori,  Brawn,  or  Collops  of  fat  be  express'd  by  these 
raised  Figures,  and  they  Torosx  plump,  and.  .en  bott  point, 
as  well  as  Fusil  and  Fictile  ones?  1825  FOSBROKE  Encycl, 
Antiq,  (1843)  I.  96  The  Etruscans,  who  were  famous 
potters,  used  to  make  fictile  coffins.  1855  MUS^AVE 
Ramble  Normandy  281  Curiosities,  .fictile  and  fossil. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware,  etc. ;    having  to   do   with   pottery.      Also 
(rarely}  Skilled  in  or  devoted  to  fictile  art. 

1854  THOREAU  Walden  (1863)  281,  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  so  fictile  an  art  was  ever  practised  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. 1864  C.  P.  SMYTH  Inker,  in  Gt.  Pyramid  \.  i.  (1880) 
5  That  loo  graphic  religion  which  the  fictile  nation  on  the 
Nile  ever  delighted  in.  1888  Arts  $  Crafts  Catal.  46  And 
Fictile  Craft  grew  with  his  [man's]  knowledge. 

B.  sb.  A  fictile  vessel. 

1850  in  WEALE  Diet.  Terms.  1888  Arts  $  Crafts  Catal. 
45  These  Fictiles  tell  the  story  of  his  first  Art-instincts. 

Hence  Fi/ctileness,  the  quality  or  fact  of  being 
fictile.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Fictility  (fiktrliti).  [f.  prec.  +  -ITY.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  fictile.  In  quot. 
concr.  An  article  of  fictile  ware. 

1892  Leisure  Hour  Feb.  271/2  The  array  of  ancient  'fic- 
tilities'  was  unhappily  diminished  by  an  accident. 

Fiction  (fi'kjen).  Forms:  4  ficcion,  (5-6 
fyccion,  -cyon,  -tion(e),  7  fixion,  5-  fiction, 
[a.  ^r.  fiction  (  =  1?*. fiction, ficxiOiS^.ficcion},  ad. 
^.fiction-tin^  n.  of  action  f .  fingfre  to  fashion  or 
form  :  see  FEIGN.] 

•f- 1.  The  action  of  fashioning  or  imitating.  Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  415  In  some  parts  of 
Germany  . .  it  [the  shrew]  is  called  . .  Zissmuss,  from  the 
fiction  of  his  voice.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  vi.  v.  (1737) 
III.  381  The  . .  Art  of  Painting  . .  surpassing  by  so  many 
Degrees,  .all  other  Human  Fiction,  or  imitative  Art. 
fb.  Arbitrary  invention.  Obs. 

a  1629  T.  ADAMS  Two  Sonnes  Wks.  (1629)  422  The  King 
hatting  made  positiue  lawes  . .  disdaines  that  a  Groome 
should  . .  annul!  those,  to.  .aduance  other  of  his  own  fiction. 
1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  277  We  have  never  dreamt 
that  parliaments  had  any  right,  .to  force  a  currency  of  their 
own  fiction  in  the  place  of  that  which  is  real. 

T  C.  concr.  That  which  is  fashioned  or  framed  ; 
a  device,  a  fabric.  Obs. 

1579  GOSSON  Sch.  A  buse  ( Arb.)  49  The  other  syttes  drawing 
Mathematicall  fictions.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  v.  (1660) 
123 Thunder  and  Lightning,  .theyhaue  in.  .their  imaginary 
fiction  conjoyned.  1784  COWPER  Task  i.  416  Renounce  the 
odours  of  the  open  field  For  the  unscented  fictions  of  the 
loom. 

f  2.  Feigning,  counterfeiting ;  deceit,  dissimula- 
tion, pretence.  Obs. 

1483  CAXTON  Cato  A  ivb.  He  that  sheweth  him  a  frende 
V.T_«: i  f f *_  j i_: -_  f-\..j 


by  fyction  and  faynyng  for  to  dysceyue  him.  1503  Ord. 
Cry s ten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  iii.  38  Without  hauynge 
fyccyon  in  his  worde.  c  1538  DEWES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Falser. 


1021,  I  say  without  fiction.  1605  BACON  Adi'.  Learn,  i.vii. 
§  7  (T873)  56  A  man  of  the  purest  goodness,  without  all 
fiction  or  affectation.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  IVisd.  vii,  13 
Which  I  lerned  without  fiction. 

3.  The  action  of '  feigning '  or  inventing  imaginary 
incidents,  existences,  states  of  things,  etc.,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  deception  or  otherwise. 

(The  reproachful  sense  [  =  ' fabrication']  is  merely  con- 
textual.) 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  \.  iv.  §  8.  21  Hee  that  will  easily 
beleeue  . .  will  as  easily  augment  rumors  . .  so  great  an 
affinitie  hath  fiction  and  beleefe.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n. 
xxvii.  151  To  be  pleased  in  the  fiction  of  that,  which  would 
please  a  man  if  it  were  reall,  is  a  Passion,  .adherent  to  the 
Nature  ..  of  man.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  i.  (1737)  I.  4 
Truth  is  the  most  powerful  thing  in  the  World,  since  even 
fiction  it-self  must  be  governed  by  it.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ. 
Man  ii.  i.  39  The  extreme  Mischiefe  which  Fiction  and 
Fraud  occasion  In  the  World.  i84oTHiRLWALL<Prmv  VII. 
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99  The  scene  may  appear  to  us  so  memorable,  as  to  have 
afforded  temptation  for  fiction. 

b.  That  which, or  something  that,  is  imaginatively 
invented ;  feigned  existence,  event,  or  state  of 
things ;  invention  as  opposed  to  fact. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  i.  (1495)  3  They  wysely. . 
vse  poetes  in  their  ficcions.  1509  HA  WES  Past.  Pleas. 
Proem  v,  Whose  [i.e.  Lydgate1?]  fatall  fictions  are  yet 
permanent,  Grounded  on  reason.  1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng. 
\\.  Prose  Add.  (1612)  332  The  waues  solHcited  (a  Poeticall 
fiction)  by  the  wife  of  lupiter.  1601  SHAKS.  Tiuel.  N.  HI. 
iv.  141  If  this  were  plaid  vpon  a  stage  now,  I  could  condemne 
it  as  an  improbable  fiction,  1613  T.  WILSON  Chr.  Diet.  375 
The  popish  Priest-hood  is  an  immaginary  and  blasphemous 
fixion.  1798  FEBRIAR  Illustr.  Sterne,  Eng.  Hist.  251  Fiction 
Is  always  more  feeble  than  truth.  1847  EMERSON  Repr. 
Mett,  Shaks.  Wks.(Bohn)  I.  362  Few  real  men  have  left  such 
distinct  characters  as  these  fictions.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ. 
Psychol.  (1872)  II.  vin.  iii.  536  Until  fact  ..  has  become 
clearly  distinguished  from  fiction.  1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric 
Syncr.  34  The  fictions  of  the  Virgilian  age  establish  no  pre- 
sumption adverse  to  it. 

C.  A  statement  or  narrative  proceeding  from 
mere  invention ;  such  statements  collectively. 

1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  i  What  a  fiction  or  fable  was 
deuised.  1635-60  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  601/1  I^et 
us  cast  away  all  fiction.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i,  317  Though 
this  was  all  a  Fiction  of  his  own,  yet  it  had  its  desir'd  Effect. 
1781  GIBBON  Decl.  4-  F.  II.  xxxvi.  326  Such  an  anecdote  may 
be  rejected  as  an  improbable  fiction.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  581  The  messengers  . .  might  . .  have  related  mere 
fictions  without  incurring  the  penalties  of  perjury.  1873 
HOLLAND  A.  Bonnie.  \.  17  He  had  been  playing  offa  fiction 
upon  me. 

4.  The  species  of  literature  which  is  concerned 
with  the  narration  of  imaginary  events  and  the 
portraiture  of  imaginary  characters;  fictitious 
composition.  Now  usually,  prose  novels  and 
stories  collectively ;  the  composition  of  works  of 
this  class. 

1599  R.  LINCHE  (title))  The  Fountaine  of  Ancient  Fiction 
1780  HARRIS  Philol.  Eng,  Wks.  (1841)  428  Dramatic  fiction 
copies  real  life.  18*9  LYTTON  Devereux  iv.  vi,  Old  people 
like  history  better  than  fiction.  1841  \JME.Arab.  Nts.  I.  65 
The  Arabs  ..  enjoy  a  remarkable  advantage  over  us  in  the 
composition  of  works  of  fiction.  1862  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter 
(1863)  10  The  existing  school  of  French  fiction. 

b.  A  work  of  fiction ;  a  novel  or  tale.  Now 
chiefly  in  depreciatory  use ;  cf.  3  b. 

1875  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  ix.  258  They  read  nothing 
but  fictions  and  levities. 

6.  A  supposition  known  to  be  at  variance  with 
fact,  but  conventionally  accepted  for  some  reason 
of  practical  convenience,  conformity  with  traditional 
usage,  decorum,  or  the  like. 

a.  in  Law. 

Chiefly  applied  to  those  feigned  statements  of  fact  which 
the  practice  of  the  courts  authorized  to  be  alleged  by  a 
plaintiff"  in  order  to  bring  his  case  within  the  scope  of  the 
law  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  which  the  defendant 
was  not  allowed  to  disprove.  Fictions  of  this  kind  are  now 
almost  obsolete  in  England,  the  objects  which  they  were 
designed  to  serve  having  been  for  the  most  part  attained  by 
the  amendment  of  the  law. 

1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  165  It  were  against  all  right 
..that  he  should  be  Judged  the  father  of  that  childe,  by 
fiction  of  lawe.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comtn,  II.  223  That 
ancestor,  from  whom  it  . .  is  supposed  by  fiction  of  law  to 
have  originally  descended.  1775  LD.  MANSFIELD  in  Mostyn 
if.  FabrigaS)  Smiths  Leading  Cases  (ed  9)  I.  652  It^is  a 
certain  rule,  that  a  fiction  of  law  shall  never  be  contradicted 
so  as  to  defeat  the  end  for  which  it  was  invented,  but  for 
every  other  purpose  it  may  be  contradicted.  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed,  2)  I.  26  It  became  a  fundamental  maxim,  or 
rather  fiction  of  our  law  that  all  real  property  was  originally 
granted  by  the  king.  1861  MAINE  Anc.  Law  ii.  (1876)  26, 
I  employ  the  expression  '  Legal  Fiction '  to  signify  any 
assumption  which  conceals,  or  affects  to  conceal,  the  fact 
that  a  rule  of  law  has  undergone  alteration.  1876  FREEMAN 
Nonn.  Conq.  V.  xxii.  17  The  same  spirit  of  legal  fiction. . 
shows  itself. .  in  the  way  in  which  the  facts  of  the  great  con- 
fiscation are  dealt  with. 

b.  gen.  (chiefly  transf.) 

1828  LD.  GRENVILLE  Sink.  Fund  n  To  reduce  debt  by 
borrowing  . .  is  a  manifest  fiction  in  finance.  1840  DICKENS 
OldC.  Shop  vii,  By  a  like  pleasant  fiction  his  single  chamber 
was  always  mentioned  in  the  plural  number.  1861  MILL 
Utilit.  i.  2  The  elements  of  algebra  . .  are  as  full  of  fictions 
as  English  law. 

6.  Comb.,  as  fiction-mint  >  -monger y  -writer. 

1810  BENTHAM  Packing  (1^21)  viii.  84  notet  Those  fiction- 
mints.  i8&Sat.  Rev.  VII.  43/1  The  rest  are  the  regular 
property  of  the  fiction-writer.  1891  J.  WINSOR  Columbus 
vi.  112  The  credulous  fiction-mongers  who  hang  about  the 
skirts  of  the  historic  field.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Oct.  3/1  He 
is  no  mere  fiction-monger. 

Hence  Faction  v.  trans.  To  feign,  rare  ~  °. 
Pi  ctioned  ppl.  a. 

1820  PRAED  Surly  Hall  238  His  fictioned  flame. 

Fictional  (fi-kfanal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  fiction. 

1843  F.  E.  FACET  Warden  Berkingholt  07  Poisoning  the 
springs  of  fictional  literature.  1848  Black™.  Mag.  LXIII. 
754  There  is  a  fearful  dearth  of  invention  just  now,  especially 
in  the  fictional  department.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  19  Aug.  227/1 
He  is  ..  the  outcome  of  these  fine  fictional  theories.  1869 
ARBER  Introd.  Monk  of  Ei'esham  8  The  confusion  in  con- 
struction . .  tends  to  prove  the  fictional  character  of  the 
work. 

Hence  Fictionally  adv.,  in  a  fictional  manner ; 
by  means  of  a  work  of  fiction. 

1889  HISSEY  Tour  in  Phaeton  34  A  somewhat  similar  old 
house,  in  like  manner  made  fictionally  historic. 


FICTITIOUSLY. 

Fictionary  (frkfanari),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AHY.] 

Existing  only  in  fiction  ;  imaginary,  pretended. 

1882  D.  C.  MURRAY  Valentine  Strange  xxxi,  Then  out 
came  from  his  fictionary  uncle's  care  Gerard's  half  sovereign. 

Fictionist  (frkjjbnist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.J 
A  narrator  of  or  writer  of  fiction ;  a  story-teller, 
novelist. 

1829  Westm.  Rm.  XI.  490  He  stands  among  the  foremost 
of  the  prose  fictionists  of  the  hour.  1836  LYTTON  Athens 
(1837)  II,  402  The  stories  of  the  popular  and  oral  fictionist 
in  the  bazaars  of  the  Mussulman.  1875  M.  PATTISON  Ess. 
11889)  I.  309  Some  of  our  fictionists  have  left  this  traditional 
groove. 

Fictionize  (rVkfanaiz),  v,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZK.] 
trans,  a.  To  turn  into  fiction,  b.  To  give  a 
fictitious  form  to. 

1831  S.  R.  MAITLAND  Entyin  vi.  125  One  of  the  writers 
who  has  thought  fit  to  fictionize  the  truths  of  revelation. 
1864  N.  fy  Q.  V.  13  The  unicorn,  as  fictionized  in  heraldry, 
is  a  white  horse. 

t  Factious,  a.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *fic£iost4S,  f. 
fictionem  :  see  FICTION.] 

1.  —FICTITIOUS. 

1644  QUARLES  Sltepk,  Orac.  i,  My  report  ..Was  counted 
fictious.  1688  PRIOR  Exod.  iii.  14.  vi,  And  study'd  Lines 
and  fictious  Circles  draws.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  3/2  Thy 
Fictious  Performance  would  ne're  be  so  dull.  vj^Gentl. 

Mag.  XL.  315  His  R H had  assumed  the  fictious 

name  of  Morgan.  1804  J.  LACKINGTON  Confessions  Pref.  7, 
I  have  called  my  old  acquaintances  by  fictious  names.  18x3 
T.  BUSBY  Lucretius  I.  122  The  poet's  fictious  tales.  Ibid. 
II.  361  A  mighty  army  fills  the  plain  with  fictious  war. 

2.  Addicted  to  or  characterized  by  fiction. 

1641  T.  HAYNE  Luther  113  Go,  fictious  Greece,  go  tell 
Alcides,  then,  His  club  is  nothing  to  great  Luthers  pen. 
1660  tr.  Paracelsus'  A  rchidoxis  n.  26  As  long  as  thy  Fancy 
.  .adhers  to  thy  Fictious  Books.  1813  G.  COLMAN  Br. 
Grins,  Vagaries  Vind.  xxxiv,  From  fictious  verse  could 
stubborn  facts  ensue. 

Fictitious  (fikti-Jas),  a.  [f.  L.  fictid-us  (f. 
finggre  to  fashion,  FEIGN)  +-ous  :  see  -ITIOUS.] 

1.  fa.  Artificial  as  opposed   to   natural   (obs.}. 
b.  Counterfeit,  'imitation ',  sham  ;  not  genuine. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  84  Able  to  distinguish  betweene 
natural  and  fictitious  precious  Stones.  1685  BOYLE  Etuj. 
Notion^  Nat.  29  Chymists  distinguish  Vitriol  into  Natural 
and  Fictitious,  or  made  by  Art.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xvm. 
356  Three  vases  heap'd  with  copious  fires  display  O'er  all 
the  palace  a  fictitious  day.  I734  tr.  Rollin's  Anc.  Hist. 
(1827)  VIII.  xix.  295  By  sheading  fictitious  tears.  1783 
WATSON  Philip  ///,  i.  (1839)  19  The  fictitious  attack  on  the 
fort  i8»8  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxxi,  The  fictitious  old 
woman  ushered  in  Catharine.  1840  MACAULAY  Clive  45 
Two  treaties  were  drawn  up,  one  on  white  paper,  the  other 
on  red,  the  former  real,  the  latter  fictitious. 

2.  Arbitrarily  devised  ;  not  founded  on  rational 
grounds. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  \.  ii.  76  Those  things  which 
by  abuse,  .are  passed  into  a  fictitious  and  usurped  authority. 
1662  H.  STUBBE  Ind.  Nectar  Pref.  4  The.  .unpractised  (and 
in  many  parts  false,  and  fictitious)  Doctrine.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal.  i.  iii.  96  The  notion  . .  of  a  moral  scheme  of  govern- 
ment is  not  fictitious  but  natural.  1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ. 
iii.  (1876)  s  Nations,  who  have  no  money. .  have  been  con- 
strained to  invent  a  fictitious  measure  in  order  to  express 
values. 

3.  Of  a  name :   Feigned,   assumed  or  invented, 
not   real.      Of  a   character,    etc. :    Feigned,    de- 
ceptively assumed,  simulated. 

a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit,  (1635)  92  Philip  Melancthon  thinks, 
they  [Melchior,  Caspar,  and  Balthazar]  were  not  true,  but 
fictitious  Names.  1735  POPE  Lett.  7  Mar.  1731,  I  may,, 
make  use  of  Real  Names  and  not  of  Fictitious  Ones.  1783 
WATSON  Philip  III  (1793)  I.  iv.  ^06  Men  who  act  a  fictitious 
part,  1820  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxiii,  Her  haughtiness.. was.  .a 
fictitious  character,  induced  over  that  which  was  natural  to 
her.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  iii,  A  fictitious  name  must  be 
bestowed  upon  the  old  Cathedral  town. 

4.  Feigned  to  exist ;  existing  only  in  imagination ; 
imaginary,  unreal. 

1621-51  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  m.  iv.  i.  ii.  644  St.  Christopher, 
and  a  company  of  fictitious  Saints.  1634  HABINGTON  Castara 
(Arb.),  Nobler  comfort,  .then  vice  Ere  found  in  her  fictitious 
Paradise.  1701  ROWE^W^.  Step-Moth,  m.  ii,  He  laughs 
At  the  fictitious  Justice  of  the  Gods.  18*7  HARE  Guesses 
(1859)  273  The  facts  in  Poetry,  being  avowedly  fictitious, 
are  not  false.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  vi.  148  The 
Portuguese  would,  by  fictitious  claims,  reap  all  the  benefit. 
1877  R.  GIFFEN  Stock  Exch.  Secur,  64  Such  fictitious  * 
securities,  .as  the  loans  of  Honduras. 

5.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  fiction. 
1773  MRS.  CHAPONE  Im^rov.  Mind  (1774)  II.   144  Those 

fictitious  stories  that  so  enchant  the  mind.  iSsSTmRLWALL 
Greece  II.  xvi.  358  Marvels  which  would  be  intolerable  m 
a  fictitious  narrative.  1851  THACKERAY  Eng.  Hum.  (1853) 
107  Out  of  the  fictitious  book  I  get  the  expression  of  the  life 
of  the  time. 

6.  Constituted  or  regarded  as  such  by  a  (legal  or 
conventional)  fiction. 

1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  261  Being  under 
a  sense  of  transgression  for  a  wholly  fictitious  offence.  1883 
MAINE  Early  Law  <y  Custom  iv.  looThegrowing  popularity 
of  Adoption,  as  a  method  of  obtaining  a  fictitious  son. 

Fictitiously  (fikti-Jasli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  *.]  In  a  fictitious,  imaginary,  pretended  or 
counterfeit  manner  ;  falsely;  by  way  of  pretence  or 
sham. 


fictit 

BLACKSTONE  Coium.  iv.  185  1 „ 

tenderness  of  shedding  his  brother's  blood.     1879  Cassell  s 
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FICTITIOUSNESS. 

Techn.  Educ.  I.  58  If  the  ceiling  is  flat  all  ornament  upon 
it . .  must  not  fictitiously  represent  relief. 

Fictitiousness  (fikti-Jasni-s).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fictitious. 

1660  INC-.ELO  Btntfo.  KI  Ur.  (1082)  n.  108  To  free  it  [Truth] 
from  all  suspicion  of  Fictitiousness.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No,  125  p  3  Its  [comedy's]  essence  consists . .  in  the  fictitious- 
ness  of  the  transaction.  1852  N.  Brit.  Rev.  Nov.  42  Not- 
withstanding the  fictitiousness  of  the  point  of  view. 

Fictive  i/rktiv),  a  [a.  F.  fictif,  -ive,  f.  L. 
type  *fiftlv-us,  i.fingfre  to  fashion,  FEIGN.] 

1.  In  active  sense,     fa.  Given  to  feigning.  Obs. 
c  1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  28  In  goddes  sighte  they  ben 

very  fyctifs  feyners. 

b.  Adapted  to  or  concerned  with  the  creation  of 
fiction ;  imaginatively  creative. 

1865  Macm.  Mag.  Dec.  156  The  personages  whom  by  his 
fictive  art  he  had  called  into  being.  1889  J.  M.  ROBERTSON 
Ess.  Crit.  Method  122  Having  a.  .great  fictive  faculty. 

c.  Adapted  to  fashion  or  form ;  moulding,  rare. 
1875  L.  MORRIS  Food  of  Song  v,  Too  formless  to  inspire 

The  fictive  hand. 

2.  In  passive  sense,     a.  Originating  in  fiction, 
created  by  the  imagination,  fictitious.    Of  a  name : 
Assumed. 

i6u  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  vi.  03  Time  . .  to  those  things 
whose  grounds  were  verie  true,  Though  naked  yet  and  bare 
..gave  fictive  ornament.  1837  Fraser's  Mag.  XV.  636  It 
must  be  some  list  of  a  party. .  or  else  the  names  are  fictive. 
1860  LD.  LYTTON  Lucile  n.  iv.  i.  60  What  was  there  in  such 
fictive  woes  To  thrill  a  whole  theatre? 

b.  Of  a  counterfeit  or  fictitious  character,  not 
real,  feigned,  sham. 

1855  TENNYSON  Brook  93  Dabbling  in  the  fount  of  fictive 
tears.  1878  GLADSTONE  Prim.  Homer  H-J  The  fictive  advice 
of  Agamemnon  to  return  home  is  taken  in  good  earnest. 

tFi'Ctly,  adv.  06s.  [f.  FIOT  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
Feignedly,  insincerely. 

1677  T-  HARVEY  tr.  J.  Owen's  Epigr.  i.  77  When  in  the 
Temple,  .you  pray,  You  two,  not  fictly,  Abba,  Father,  say. 

tFictor  (fi-ktai,  -01).  Obs.  [a.  'L.fictor,  agent-n. 
i.fingifre  to  fashion.]  One  who  frames  or  fashions ; 
esp.  an  artist  or  modeller  in  clay,  etc. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  139  Not  such  Beasts  as 
are  in  Nature,  but  rather  as  issue  from  the  Poets  or  Fictors 
brains.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  IV.  420  The  whole  of 
the  New  Creature  . .  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Christ  . .  as  the 
Creator,  Fictor  and  Effector  thereof.  [1804  ELMES  Diet. 
Fine  Arts,  Fictor,  in  ancient  art  an  artist  who  models  or 
forms  statues  and  reliefs  in  clay.  (Hence  in  mod.  Diets.).] 

tFictO'Se,  a.  Ol's.-"  [f.  L.  fictus,  pa.  pple. 
oifingfre  to  FEIGN  +  -OSE.]  Feigned,  counterfeit. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

tFi'ctnre.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  fictilra,  f. 
fingfre  to  FEIGN.]  A  feigning. 

17*7  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

t  Ficu-lnean,  a.  06s.-1  [f.  L.  ftiulne-us.]  Of 

fig-tree  wood ,  i.e.  worthless  (see  Horace  Sat.  i.  viii.  i ). 
1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  278  So  also  are  the  few 

Ficulnean  Arguments  and  Infrunite  Pamphlets  of  the 
Nestonan  Arianism.  .wholly  outshun  and  outdone. 

FlCUS  (fai-k^s).  Path.  [a.  L.  /tens  fig,  fig- 
tree.]  See  quots. 

CI400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  (MS.  A)  287  Ficus  is  a  maner 
wexynge  bat  ansib  upon  a  mannes  ?erde  tofore.  1404 
FABYAN  Chron.  clxxi.  165  At  Goddes  ordynaunce  he  had 
that  euyll  called  fycus.  1860  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Ficus, 
Pathal.  Surf.,  name  given  to  a  fleshy  substance  or  kind  of 
Condyloma  resembling  a  fig. 

Fid  (fid),  s/>.  Chiefly  Naut.  Also  8-9  fldd. 
[Of  unknown  origin  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  the 
senses  belong  to  the  same  word.] 

1.  A  conical  pin  of  hard  wood,  from  9  to  30  in. 
long,  used  to  open  the  strands  of  a  rope  in  splicing. 

1615  E.  S.  Britain's  Buss  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  629  Fids  or 
Hammers,  a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704) 
342/1  Fids  and  Marling  Spikes.  1769  FALCONER  Dicf. 
Marine  (1789),  Episseir  . .  a  . .  splicing  fid.  1779-80  COOK 
"&•  II-  39  Shaped  somewhat  like  a  large  fid  or  sugar-loaf. 

*J.  A  square  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  with  a  shoulder 
at  one  end,  used  to  support  the  weight  of  the  top- 
mast and  also  the  topgallant  mast. 

1644  MANWAYRING  Staman't  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  pin  in  the 
heele  of  the  top-mast  which  beares  it  upon  the  ches-trees  is 
a  fidd.  1794  Rigging  t,  Seamanship  I.  29  Fids  are  made 
square.  1814  Ann.  Reg.  271*  An  improved  fidd  for  the 
upper  masts  of  ships.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  H'ordM. 

a.  A  plug  of  oakum  tor  the  vent  of  a  gun. 
lead*6  CAk'T'  SMrl™  Ac"d'  Yng'  Seamen  3'  Their  fids  and 

4.  ">.  transf.  A  plug  or  quid  of  tobacco 
1793  GROSE /Mrf.  f«lf.  Tongue,  Fid  of  Tobacco.     1860  in 
HAM-LETT  Did.  Amer.     1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-Ik 
0.  dial.  A  small  but  thick  piece  of  anything. 


cneese 

6.  dial.  See  quot.     [Perh.  a  different  word  ;  cf 
t  AD,  FAWD,  FEALD  in  same  sense.] 

1863  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  (E.  D.  S.),  Fid  (Kent),  a 
thatcher's  handful  of  straw. 

7.  'A   wooden   or   metal   bar   or   pin,  used   to 
support  or  steady  anything '  (Webster). 

1851  J.  S.  SPRINGER  in  Harper's  Mag.  III.  519  After 
having  knocked  out  the  'fid',  which  united  the  chain  that 
bouncf  the  load,  the  log  rolled  suddenly  upon  him.  1857 


188 

COLQUHOUM  Oarsman's  Guide  31  A  fid  is  a  wedge  passed 
through  a  hole  to  secure  anything. 

8.  altrib.,  as  fid-hammer,  -hole. 

1644  MANWAYRING  Seaman's  Diet.,  Fidd-hammer\s  a  Fidd 
made  sharpe  at  one  end,  to  splisc  a  roape,  and  a  Hammer  at 
the  other  end.  1721-1800  UAILEY,  Fidd-hammcr.  1789 
Trans.  Soc.  Encouraff.  Arfs\\\.vij  A  top-mast  inverted: 
the  fid-hole  to  ship  the  tiller  in.  1869  SIR  E.  J.  REKD  Sliif>- 
hiild.  xvi.  315  Thus  steef  yards  have  snapped  in  the  truss, 
topmasts  in  the  fid-hole. 

Fid  (fid),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  fix  (a  top- 
mast, etc.)  with  a  fid. 

1719  CAPT.  W.  WRIGLKSWORTH  JI/S.  Log-tk.  of  the  '  Lyell' 
31  Sept.,  Rigg'd  the  maintopmast  and  fidded  it.  ci86o  H. 
STUART  Seaman's  Cateck.  18  Top  tackle  pendants,  and  falls 
.  .are  used  for  Fidding  or  housing  the  mast. 

II  Fidalgo  (fidae-lgc).  Also  S  phidalgo.  [Pg. 
fidalgo  nobleman,  contraction  torfilho  de  algo  {obs.) 
son  of  something.  Cf.  HIDALGO.]  A  Portuguese 
noble.  Also  (see  quot.  1705). 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  117  Whether  the  behaviour  of 
the  Fidalgo  displeased  our  Sea  men,  or  that  they  understood 
them  not. .  I  know  not.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  xix.  361  The 
Vice-roys,  here  called  Phidalgoes  or  Governadors,  which 
compose  the  first  State  of  the  Kingdom.  1810  SOUTHEY  Sir 
T.  Mortt  II.  236  Our  young  fidalgps  resemble  this  Caval- 
liero  as  little  as  they  do  the  Circassian  gentry. 

t  Fi'dder,  sb.  Obs.  =FID  sb.  i. 

1644  MANWAYRING  Seaman's  Diet.  s.  v.  Fidd,  But  when  we 
splise  cabells  we  use  fidders  of  wood.  1678  in  PHILLIPS  s.v.  Fid. 

t  Fi'dder,  v.  Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Frenouiller,  to  fidder,  to  rake,  to  pudder  in. 
Fidder,  obs.  Sc.  var.  of  POTHER  sb. 
Fiddle   (fi'd'l),  sb.      Forms:    3-4    fl«-,   &p-, 
flthel(e,  (4  fithul,  south,  vipele),  4-5  fythel(e, 
(5  fythal,  -U,  -ylle),  4-6  fldel(e,  (5  fed-,  fidylle, 
6  fiddel),  5-6  fydel,  (5  -ill.  -yll,  6  -delle,  -dylle), 
6-  fiddle.     [ME.  fi)>ele,  OE.  *fiSele  wk.  fern,  (im- 
plied in  deriv.  fiSelere)  =  MDu.  vedel(e  (Du.  vedel, 
veel\  OHG.  fidula  (MHG.  videle,  XJer.  fiedel\ 
ON./jto  (Da.  fiddel}. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  obscure.  The  Teut.  word  bears  a 
singular  resemblance  in  sound  to  its  med.L.  synonym  vitula, 
vidula,  whence  OF.  viole,  Pr.  vinla,  and  (byadoption  from 
these  langs.)  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  viola :  see  VIOL.  The  supposition 
that  the  early  Rom.  vidula  was  adopted  independently  in 
more  than  one  Teut.  lang.  would  account  adequately  for  all 
the  Teut.  forms;  on  the  other  hand,  *fi]nilen-  may  be  an 
OTeut.  word  of  native  etymology,  though  no  satisfactory 
Teut.  derivation  has  been  found.] 
1.  A  strieged  instrument  of  music ;  usually,  the 
violin,  but  also  (with  defining  word  as  in  bass 
fiddle}  applied  to  other  instruments  of  the  viol  kind. 
Now  only  in  familiar  or  contemptuous  use. 

c  1105  LAY.  7002  Of  harpe  &  of  salteriun  of  fiSele  &  of 
coriun.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  ix.  102  Wolde  neuere  be 
faithful  fader  his  fithel  were  ontempred.  c  1450  HOLLAND 
Howlat  761  The  lilt  pype,  and  the  lute,  the  fydill  in  fist. 
'535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xviii.  6  With  tymbrels,  with 
myrth,  and  with  fyddels.  1580  Pappe  m.  Hatchet  E  iij  b, 
I  must  tune  my  fiddle,  and  fetch  some  more  rozen. 
a  1680  BUTLER  /?<•<».  11759)  I.  158  Till  all  you  built  appear'd 
Like  that,  Amphion  with  his  Fiddle  rear'd.  1740  SOMER- 
\ILLE /foMinal  i.  323  Shrill  Fiddles  squeak  Hoarse  Bag-pipes 
roar.  1855 THACKERAY  Newcomes  I.  22  Engaged  in  London 
in  giving  private  lessons  on  the  fiddle.  1870  H.  SMART 
Race  for  Wife  i,  The  dear  old  country  fiddles  are  playing 
. .  dance-music. 

b.  In  colloquial  phrases :  As  fit  as  a  fiddle  :  in 
good  'form'  or  condition.  To  hang  up  one's 
fiddle :  to  retire  from  business,  give  up  an  under- 
taking. To  hang  up  OIK'S  fiddle  when  one  comes 
home :  said  of  persons  who  are  entertaining  abroad 
but  not  in  their  family  circle.  To  play  first  (or 
second}  fidille :  to  take  a  leading  (or  subordinate) 
position.  To  have  one's  face  made  of  a  fiddle : 
to  be  irresistibly  charming.  To  have  a  face  as 
long  as  a  fiddle  :  to  look  dismal. 

1782  SMOLLETT  Sir  L.  Greaves  (1780)  I.  viii.  84  Your 
honour's  face  is  made  of  a  fiddle ;  every  one  that  looks  on 
you  loves  you.  1778  Learning  at  Loss  1 1.  79  Our  Friends 
.  returned,  with  Jack  Solecism  the  first  Fiddle  as  usual. 


play  the  first  fiddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent.    i86a 
H.   KINGSLEY  Ravenshoc  III.  ix.  140  It  was  evident  that 


he  came  home.    1889  H.  O'REILLY  50  Years  on  fraiiii'. 
I  arrived  at  my  destination  feeling  as  fit  as  a  fiddle. 
2.  Applied  to  the  player. 
a.  =  FIDDLER.  The  fiddles:  the  band  of  fiddlers. 

1676   MARVELL   Mr.   Smirke   71    Envy   began   to    dance 


b.  trans/.  One  to  whose  music  others  dance; 
hence,  a  mirth-maker,  jester. 

1600  BRETON  PasqmCs  Madcaffe  64  Wks.  (Grosart)  9  He 
may  be  but  a  foole,  and  she  a  fiddle.  1603  LOCKE  Thoughts 
"'.'f-,  Ediic.  §  165.  208  You  would  not  have  your  Son  the 
Middle  to  every  jovial  Company.  1728  POKE  Dune.  I.  224 
At  once  the  Bear  and  Fiddle  of  the  town.  1739  CIBBER  Afol. 
U75°)  I-  13  His  easy  humour,  whenever  he  is  called  to  it 
[company],  can  still  make  himself  the  fiddle  of  it.  1837 
MARRYAT  Dog.Jiend  v,  He  was.. the  fiddle  of  the  ship's 


FIDDLE 

3.  Something   resembling  a   fiddle   in   shnpe  or 
appearance  :  a.  Naut.  (See  quot.  1867} ;  b.  Agric. 
(See  quot.  1874) ;  c.  Gunmaking.  (See  quot.  1881). 

1865  Daily  Tel.  21  Aug.  5/2  A  heavy  sea,  which  . .  caused 
the  production  of '  fiddles'  on  the  saloon  tables  at  lunch  time. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  U~ord-l>k.,  l''iddle,  a  contrivance  to 
prevent  things  from  rolling  off  the  table  in  bad  weather. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Fiddly.  .&  wooden  bar  about  n 
feet  long,  attached  by  ropes  at  its  ends  to  the  traces  of 
a  horse,  and  used  to  drag  loose  straw  or  hay  on  the  ground, 
[etc.].  1881  GREENER  Gun  248  The  value  of  a  stock  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  species  of  cross  pattern,  or  '  fiddle '. 

4.  In   various  slang  uses:    a.  (Ste  quot.  1700). 
b.  A  watchman's  rattle,   c.  Scotch  ^  Welsh)  fiddle, 
the  itch.   d.  Stock-exchange  :  the  sixteenth  part  of 
a  pound,     e.  A  sixpence  (Farmer). 

a.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.   Crew,   Fiddle,  a  Writ  to 
Arrest,     1785  in  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue. 

b.  1813  W.  T.  MONCRIEFF  Tom  f,  Jerry  n.  ii,  Log.  There's 
the  Charlies'  fiddles  going.      Jerry.  Charlies'  fiddles?— I'm 
not  fly,  Doctor.    Log.  Rattles,  Jerry,  rattles  ! 

0.  a  1700  B.  E.  Dict.fant.  Crnu,  Welsh-fiddle,  the  Itch. 
1816  J.  RANDOLPH  Let.  20  Feb.  in  Life  J.  Quincy  421, 
I  have  not  catched  the  literary  *  Scotch  nddle '. 

d.  18*5  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Sfy  II.  138  To  do  busi- 
ness with  me  at  a  fiddle.  1887  ATKIN  House  Scraps  15  Done 
at  a  fiddle. 

6.  Used  intcrjectionally  =  FIDDLESTICK. 

1695  CONGREVE  Lave  for  L.  v.  vi,  Fore.  Hussy,  you  shall 
have  a  Rod.  Miss.  A  Fiddle  of  a  Rod,  I'll  have  a  Husband. 

6.  The  action  of  fiddling,  or  fig.  of  fussy  trifling. 
1874  BLACKIE  Self  Cult.  89  The  eternal  whirl  and  fiddle  of 

life,  so  characteristic  of  our.  .neighbours  across  the  Channel. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  fiddle- 
lore,    -make.      b.     objective,    as  fiddle-fabricant, 
-fancier,   -holder,   -lover,   -maker;   fiddle- making 
vbl.  sb. ;  fiddle-scraping  adj. 

1836  DUBUURG  Violin  ix.  (1878)  271  The  noted  Tyrolese 
'fidale-fabricants.  Ibid.  ix.  269  An  ingenious  *fiddle-fancier. 
1848  J.  BISHOP  tr.  Otto's  Violin  App.  v.  (1875!  85  L.  Spohr 
invented  what  he  called  a  'fiddle-holder.  1885  J'all  Mall 
G.  9  June  I/a  Now  is  the  time  for  all  'fiddle  lovers  to  go  and 
rub  up  their  'fiddle  lore.  1864  SANDYS  &  FOSTER  Hist. 
Violin  ix.  125  A  large  instrument  of  the  "fiddle  make. 
a  1680  BUTLER  Rein.  (1759'  II.  181  A  good  'Fiddle-Maker 
1885  Pall  Mall  G.  9  June  2/1  The  great  emperor  of  all 
fiddle-makers,  Antonius  Stradivarius.  1884  E.  HERON-ALLEN 
Violin-making  n.  vi.  129  The  wood  used  in  'fiddle-making 
should  be  thoroughly  dry.  1879  BESANT  &  RICE  '  Ttvas  in 
Trafalgar's  Bay  ii.  1 1891)  21  She  came  to  comparing  her  son 
— the  'fiddle-scraping  son — with  his  late  father. 

8.  Special  comb. :   fiddle-back,   a  back  (of  a 
chair)  shaped  like  a  fiddle,  also  allrib.  in  fiddle-back 
wood,  a  name  given  to  various  ornamental  woods 
used  for  the  covers  of  books  ;  fiddle-block  Naut. 
(see  quot.    1858);   f  fiddle-brained  a,   foolish, 
frivolous ;  fiddle-dock  (see  quot.  1823) ;  fiddle- 
faced  a.,  pulling  a  long  face,  unhappy  looking; 
fiddle-fish,  (a)  a  name  given  to  the  Angel-fish  or 
Monk-fish  ;  (i)  (see  quot.  1867) ;  fiddle-flanked  a., 
having  hollow  flanks  like  a  fiddle  ;  fiddle-gross 
(see  quot.) ;  fiddle-lipped  a.,  of  a  flower,  having 
a  lip  shaped  like  a  fiddle;  fiddle-pattern,  the 
pattern    of   '  fiddle-headed '    spoons    and    forks  ; 
fiddle  •  patterned    a.   =  FIDDLE  -  BEADED    b. ; 
fiddle -shaped  a.  Bot.  (see  quot.  1866;  rendering 
mod.L.   panduriformis) ;     fiddlewood,    (a)    the 
Citharexylon;  (K)  (see  qnot.  1878-86). 

1890  Longm.  Mag.  Jan.  312  A  tall,  old  Chippendale  arm- 
chair, with  a  quaintly-carved  "  fiddle '-back.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  ' Fiddle-block,  a  block  with  two  sheaves,  one 
over  the  other ;  the  lower  one  smaller  than  the  other.  1881 
NARES  Seamaxshif  (ed.  6)  44  The  lower  end  [is]  spliced 
round  the  fiddle  block.  1813  CRABB  Tefhnol.  Diet.,  *Fiddle- 
«c£(BotX  the  Kumex  fulcher  of  Linnaeus.  1:1785  John 
Thampsoti  s  Man  (1829)  17  "Fiddle  faced,  wagtailed  fellows. 
i88s  W.  WESTALL  Larry  Lohengrin  I.  v,  White-chokered, 
strait-laced  and  fiddle-faced.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  xii.  266 
The  Torpedo,  or  numbing  fish,  which  is  in  shape  very  like 
the  'fiddle-fish.  1859  <"•  Year  Round  No.  19.  451  The 
fiddle-fish  (shaped  like  the  butt  of  a  fiddle).  18*7  SMYTH 
Sailor's  IVttrd-tt.,  Fiddle-fish,  a  name  of  the  king-crab 
(Limulus  polyphcmus).  c  1785  John  Thompson's  Man  15 
Foul-breeked,  rep-shanked,  'fiddle-flanked.  1878-86  BRITTEN 
&  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  'Fiddle  Grass,  Epilobmm  hirsutum 
L.  1819  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  4,  Zingiber pandvratum, 
'fiddle- lipped.  1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Misadv.  Margate, 
I  could  not  see  my  table-spoons.  .The  Tittle  'fiddle-pattern'd 
ones  I  use.  1819  REES  Cycl.  XIV.  s.  v.,  "Fiddle-shaped  leaf 
.  .is  oblong,  broad  at  the  two  extremities  and  contracted  in 
the  middle,  like  a  fiddle  or  some  sort  of  guitar.  1866  Treas. 
Rot.,  Fiddle-shaped,  obovate,  with  one  or  two  recesses  or 
indentations  on  each  side.  1713  J.  PETIVEB  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXVIII.  216  Barbadoes  'Fiddle  -  wood,  Citharexylum 
Americamtm.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  265  Black-heart 
Fiddlewood.  1878-86  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Fiddle- 
u-ood,  Scrophularia  aquatica. 

Fiddle  (fi'd'l),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  play  the  fiddle  or  violin  ;  now  only 
in  familiar  or  contemptuous  use.  Also  fig. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  231  For  I  can  neither  tabre  ne 
trompe  . .  ne  fythelen  at  festes,  ne  harpen.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  159/2  Fydelin,  or  fyielyn,  vitulor.  1530  PALSGR. 
549/1  Can  you  fyddell  and  playe  upon  a  tabouret  to?  1618 
FORD  Lover's  Mel.  v.  i,  What  dost  think  I  am,  that  thou 
shouldst  fiddle  So  much  upon  my  patience?  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies  (1662)  120  This  man  [John  Smith]  could  not  fidle, 
could  not  Tune  himself  to  be  pleasant  and  plausible  to  all 
Companies.  1743  POPE  Dnnc.  IV.  598  Others.  .Teach  Kings 
to  fiddle,  and  make  Senates  dance.  1836  W.  IKYING 
Astoria  I.  216  They  feast,  they  fiddle,  they  drink,  they  sing. 


FIDDLE-BOW. 

b.  quasi- trans,  with  cognate  obj.     In 

137?  LANGL.  /".  PL  B.  xni.  447  A  lerecl  man,  to  lere  be 
what  oure  lorde  suffred..And  fithel  be  without  fiateryj>ge  of 
gode  friday  be  storye.  1870  The  Universe  21  May,  We  had 
used  to  say  they  were  ignorant,  but  now  when  we  see  a., 
monk-taught  boy  we  fiddle  another  tune. 

c.  trans,  with  adverbs  (nonce-uses). 

1531  MORE  Confttt.  Barnes  vm.  Wks.  739/2  All  maner  of 
people  be  he  pope  or  pedelcr.  .monke  or  myller,  frere  or 
fideler,  or  anye  of  the  remenaunt  that  thys  fonde  frere 
fiddeleth  forth  here  by  letters.  1393  NASHE  Chris fs  T.  39  b, 
Blowne  vp  honour,  honour  by  an  tick  fawning  fidled  vp.  1649 
G.  DANIEL  Trinarck.  To  Rdr.  163  Let  Nero  fiddle  put 
Rome's  Obsequies.  1864  Frasers  Mag.  Apr.  403  That  im- 
pulsive band  which  proposed  to  fiddle  down  the  walls  of  our 
Social  Jericho. 

2.  teckn.    (See  quot.) 

1883  GILL  in  Encycl.  Brit,  (ed.  9)  XVI.  244  s.  v.  Micro- 
meter, Each  movable  web  must  pass  the  other  without 
coming  In  contact  with  it  or  the  fixed  wire  and  without 
rubbing  on  any  part  of  the  brass-work.  Should  either  fault 
occur  (technically  called  '  fiddling ')  it  is  fatal  to  accurate 
measurement. 

3.  To   make  aimless  or   frivolous    movements ; 
esp.  to  play,  toy  about,  at,  on,  over,  with  (a  thing, 
rarefy,  a  person)  ;  to  act  idly  or  frivolously.    Also 
to  fiddle  about. 

1530  PALSGR.  549/1  Loke  you  fydell  nat  with  your  handes 
whan  your  maister  speketh  to  you.  1604  T.WRIGHT  Passions 
iv.  ii.  §  3.  133  Some  men  you  haue  alwaies  fidling  about 
their  garments.  1663  PEPYS  Diary  13  July,  The  ladies., 
talking,  and  fiddling  with  their  hats  and  feathers.  1705 
W.  KING  A  rt  of  Love  xii.  13  Her  fingers  or  her  tongue  would 
fiddle.  1738  SWIFT  Polite  Convert,  ii,  He  took  a  pipe  in  his 
hand,  and  fiddled  with  it  till  he  broke  it.  1741  BETTERTON 
Eng.  Stage  v.  64  Some  are  perpetually  fidling  about  their 
Cloaths.  1761  MRS.  SHERIDAN  Sidney  Bidulph  (1767)  IV. 
134,  I  had  pretended  to  be  fiddling  at  it  all  the  time  we  were 
at  tea.  1855  BROWNING  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  13  You'll  take 
Your  hand  away  that 's  fiddling  on  my  throat.  1883  H. 
SMART  Hard  Lines  I.  iii,  They've  had  him  fiddling  about  so 
long  in  the  school,  he's  most  likely  forgot  how  to  gallop. 
1884  Sat.  Rev.  12  July  40/1  A  Ministry  fiddling  with 
Franchise  Bills. 
b.  slang.  (See  quot.) 

1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  199/1  A  lad  that  had  been 
lucky  fiddling  (holding  horses  or  picking  up  money  any- 
how). 

C.  trans.   To  fiddle  away  :  to  fritter  away. 

1667  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  H.  xiv.  (1713)  132  (They]  fiddle 
away  their  time  as  idlely  as  those  that  pill  Straws.  1861 
BERESF.  HOPE  Eng.  Catkedr.  igtfa  C.  vi.  221  The  common- 
place way  of  treating  it  is  that  of  simply  fiddling  it  away. 

4.  a.    trans.    To    cheat,    swindle.      Now   only 
slang.    Also  with  into,  out  of.     b.  intr.  (see  quot. 
1850). 

1604  DEKKER  Honest  Wh.  Wks.  1873  II.  170  There  was 
one  more  that  fiddled  my  fine  Pedlers.  1703  DE  FOE 
Villainy  of  Stockjobbers  Misc.  268  There  People  can  . . 
Fiddle  them  out  of  their  Money.  1738  CHESTERF.  Common 
Sense  14  Oct.,  Somebody  else  would  have  been  fiddled  into 
it  again.  1850  Lloyd's  Weekly  3  Feb.  (Farmer),  I  understand 
fiddling — that  means,  buying  a  thing  for  a  mere  trifle  and 
selling  it  for  double  or  for  more.  1851  MAYHEW  Lotid. 
Labour  I.  424  The  way  the  globe  man  does  is  to  go  among 
the  old  women  and  fiddle  (humbug)  them.  1861  Ibid.  III. 
130  We  are  generally  fiddled  most  tremendous. 

6.  slang.  To  take  liberties  with  (a  woman). 

1632  CHAPMAN  &  SHIRLEY  Ball  n.  iii,  Fiddling  ladies,  you 
molecatcher! 

Fi'ddle-bow.  The  stringed  bow  with  which 
a  fiddle  is  played ;  =  FIDDLESTICK. 

18*7  W.  HERSEE  in  Gent/.  Mag.  Dec.  484  Thine  elbow 
instinctively  moving  to  the  fiddle-bow  even  after  sleep  had 
settled  upon  thy  weary  eyelids.  1831  BREWSTER  Nat. 
Magic  vi\\.  (1833)  180  Drawing  a  rosined  fiddle-bow  across 
it.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  ii.  40  The  fiddle  bow 
was  playing. 

Frddle-case. 

1.  The  case  in  which   a   fiddle  is   kept     Also 
attrib.)  fiddle-case  boots  :  boots  as  bi^  as  a  fiddle- 
case. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Coblcrvj  To  spend  their  lives  in  making 
{idle-cases  for  futulous  womens  phansies.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit. 
W.  xii,  Heads,  .as  empty  as  a  fiddle-case.  1837  LOCKHART 
Scoti(iB^g)  VIII.  71  Half  a  dozen  tall  footmen  each  bearing 
a  fiddle  case.  185*  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  Ixvi. 
536  Tweed  trousers  thrust  into  fiddle-case  boots. 

2.  //.  (See  quot.). 

1878-86  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.t  Fiddle-cases, 
Rkinanthus  crista-galli. 

t  Fi'ddlecome,  a.  Obs.  [short  for  next,  used 
attrib.]  Nonsensical,  silly,  trumpery. 

1697  VANBRUGH  Relapse  iv.  i.  103  A  fiddlecome  tale  of  a 
draggle-tailed  girl  1777  SHERIDAN  Trip  Scarb.  iv.  i,  Do 
you  think  such  a  fine  proper  gentleman  . .  cares  for  a  fiddle- 
come  tate  of  a  child? 

t  Fiddle-conie-faddle.  Obs.  rare.  [Altered 
form  of  FIDDLE-FADDLE,  with  come  for  CUM. 

1663  COWLEY  Cntttr  of  Cole  man  St.  m.  viii,  They  have 
their  Simpathies  and  Fiddle-come-faddles  in  their  Brain. 

Fiddlededee    (fi'd'ldidr).  int.  and  sb.    [f. 
FIDDLE  sb.  or  v.,  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense 
with  a  nonsensical  appendage.] 
A.  int.  Nonsense  ! 


Bro.   Jc 

1865  TROLLOPE  Belton  Est.  xxlx.  352  *  He  Is  a  man  very 
estimable '..'  Fiddle-de-dee.     He  is  an  ape, — a  monkey.' 
B.  sb.  Nonsense,  absurdity. 
Mod.  That  is  all  fiddle-de-dee. 
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Fiddle-faddle  (fi-dVae-d'l),  **>•>  a-  and  int. 
[This  and  the  vb.  are  reduplications  of  FIDDLE  or 
F  ADDLE;  cf.  Ger.jSc&facJk,  and  contemptuous  forma- 
tions V\k.z  flim-flam,  skimble-skamble,  etc.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  Trifling  talk  or  action  ;    in  //.  trivial  matters, 
trifling  occupations  or  objects  of  attention. 

1577  tr,  Bullingers  Decades  103  This  more  then  neding 
fiddle  faddle  smacks  somwhat  of  ambition.  1592  G.  HARVEY 
Pierce' s  Super.  Wks,  1884  II.  98  Away  with  these  paultrmge 
fidle-fadles.  1684  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Arts  xxx.  86  The 
Fiddle-faddles  and  Trifles  of  Mathematicians,  a  1734  NORTH 
Exam.  n.  v.  §  141  (1740)  403  Come  leave  your  Fiddlefaddles 
of  Presumptions.  £1760  in  Macaulay  Ess.  Pitt  41854)  3°8/2 
No  more  they  make  a  fiddle-faddle  About  a  Hessian  horse 
or  saddle.  1817  SCOTT  Jrnl.  8  July,  The  fiddle-faddle  of 
arranging  all  the  things  was  troublesome.  1849  DARWIN 
Life  <$•  Lett.  (1887)  I.  377  Describing  species  of  birds  and 
shells,  &c.,  is  all  fiddle-faddle.  1861  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Grytt 
Gr.  103  Where  you  just  look  on  fiddlefaddles  while  your 
dinner  is  behind  a  screen.  1887  JESSOPP  Arcady  iv.  134 
Collecting  cards,  .and  all  the  petty  fiddlefaddle  that  is  grow- 
ing so  stale. 

2.  An  idler,  trifler  ;  a  gossip,  chatterbox. 

i6oa  BRETON  Merry  Wonders,  Maid  Marian  in  a  Morrice- 
daunce.  would  put  her  down  for  a  Fiddle-faddle.  1756 
MRS.  DELANY  Let.  to  Mrs.  Dewes,  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs. 
Gosling,  and  two  or  three  fiddle  raddles.  1824  Westm. 
Rev.  II.  337  Your  true  fiddle-faddle  Somebody,  who  would 
be  in  high  repute  among  his  fellows.  1888  Berksh.  Gloss. 
s,v.,  A  'viddle  vaddle  or  viddle  vaddler'. 

B.  adj.  Trifling,  petty,  fussy  :    said  of  persons 
as  well  as  of  things. 

1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  298  A  great  deale  more  of  such 
fiddle-faddle  stufte.  17*7  DE  FOE  Protest.  Monast.  16  In  any 
other  fiddle  faddle  part  of  Life.  iTia  ARBUTHNOT  John 
Bull  in  Arb.  Garner  (1883)  VI.  603  They  [liverymen]  said, 
'She  was  a  troublesome  fiddle  faddle  old  woman!1  1834 
BECKFORD  Italy  II.  164  So  fiddle-faddle  and  so  coquettish. 
1855  THACKERAY  Newcornes  II.  69  The  fiddle-faddle  eti- 
quette of  the  Court. 

C.  int.  Nonsense  !     Bosh  ! 

1671  SHADWELL  Humorists  v,  Fiddle  faddle  on  your 
Travelling  and  University.  1705  VANBRUGH  Confed.  n.  i, 
Fiddle,  faddle;  han't  I  wit  enough  already?  1779  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  n  Jan.,  Dr.  Johnson'.  Pho !  fiddle- 
faddle  ;  do  you  suppose  your  book  is  so  much  talked  of  and 
not  yourself?  1876  F.  E.  TROLLOPE  Charming  Fellow  III. 
xv.  191  Oh,  fiddle-faddle,  my  lord  ! 

Fiddle-faddle  (fi-dVa-d'l),  v.  [See  the  sb.] 
intr.  To  be  busy  about  petty  trifles;  to  fuss, 
*  mess  about'. 

1633  FORD  Broken  H.  L  iii,  Ye  may  as  easily  Outrun  a 
cloua  driven  by  the  northern  blast  As  fiddle  faddle  so.  1776 
MRS.  DELANY  Lett.  Ser.  it.  II.  202  Had  you  been  bred  up 
only  to  fiddle  faddle,  you  would  have  fiddle  faddled  all  your 
life.  1870  Miss  BROUGHTON  Red  as  Rose  I.  226  She  has. . 
fiddle-faddled  about  the  garden,  picking  off  half-a-dozen 
dead  roses. 

Hence  Fiddle-faddling  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  Also 
Fiddle-faddler. 

1834  T.  MfeDwraXftg&r  Wales  I.  Pref.  ix.  But  lest  I  should 
chance  to  be  considered  here  one  of  the  tribe  of  that  fiddle- 
fadling,  dull  old  prosing  pedant.  1846  WORCESTER  (citing 
Qu.  Rev.),  Fiddle-faddUr^  a  foolish  trifler.  1850  CLOUGH 
Poems  and  Pr.  Rent.  (1869)  I.  168  Whatsoever  your  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  without  fiddle-faddling.  1861  Miss 
BRADDON  Lady  Lisle  (1885)  36,  I  don't  want  him  to  be 
a  fiddle-faddling  girl.  1882  Society  14  Oct.  11/2  The  mistaken 
notion.. that  detail  is  a  substitute  for  spirit  and  fiddle- 
faddling  for  acting. 

Fi'ddle-head.    [f.  FIDDLE  sb.  +  HEAD.] 

1.  Naut.  The  ornamental  carving  at  the  bows  of 
a  vessel,  the  termination  of  which  is  a  scroll  turn- 
ing aft  or  inward  like  the  head  of  a  violin. 

1799  Naval  Chron.  I.  App.  State  of  Navy,  Neptune,  The 
fiddle-head.. had.. a  bad  effect.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple 
xii,  I  hope  Captain  O'Brien  will  take  off  her  fiddle-head, 
and  get  one  carved. 

2.  A  local  name  for  a  young  fern  frond. 

1882  J.  HARDY  in  Proc.  Benv.  Nat.  Club  IX.  563  Young 
fern  fronds—'  fiddje-heads ',  as  they  are  named— are  greedily 
devoured  as  substitutes  for  green  vegetables, 

3.  A  head  as  empty  as  a  fiddle. 

1887  W.  F.  ANSTEY  in  Macm.  Mag.  Feb.  262/2  He  hasn't 
two  ideas  in  his  great  fiddle-head. 

Frddle-heaided,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED  2.]  a. 
Naut.  Having  a  fiddle-head,  b.  Of  a  fork,  spoon  : 
Having  the  handle  made  after  the  pattern  of  a 
fiddle.  C.  Empty-headed,  d.  (see  quot.  1883). 

1840  HOOD  Kilmamegg,  First  Step  iii,  In  short  a  kind  Of 
fork  -  that  is  fiddle-headed.  1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  viii. 
43  A  projecting  piece  of  scroll  work  fashioned  after  a  ship's 
fiddle-headed  beak.  1854  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Gen.  Bounce  v. 
(1855)  104  *  You've  broke  it,  you  fiddle-headed  brute  !'  1883 
G.  STABLES  Our Friend the  Dog -vii.  60  FiddU-licaded^lon^ 
gaunt,  wolfish  head,  like  what  one  sees  in  some  Mastiffs. 

Frddlement.  nonce-wd.  [f.  FIDDLE  v.  + 
-MENT.]  The  action  of  fiddling,  an  instance  of  this. 

1859  SALA  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)157  An  egregious  fiddler 
.  .used  to  attract  large  crowds  in  the  street  beneath  listening 
to  his  complicated  fiddlements. 

Fiddler  (frdlaj,  fid'l,aj).  [OE.  fifolere,  f. 
*f&elian  to  fiddle,  f.  *Jtiele  FIDDLE  sb.  Cf.  ON. 
fifilari.]  One  who  fiddles. 

1.  One  who  plays  on  the  fiddle ;  esp.  one  who 
does  so  for  hire.  Fiddler  s  fare,  money,  pay, 
wages:  see  quots.  1597,  1608,31700.  1785. 

a  1100  Aes.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  311  Fidicen,  fiSelere. 
C 1330  Artk.  <5-  Merl.  6568  Ther  were  trumpes  and  fithelers. 


FIDDLE-STRING. 

1463  Matin,  ff  Hoitsch.  Exp.  230  Govyn  to  a  fedelere,  the 
sayd  day  at  nyte,  iiij.d.  153*  MORE  (^onfut.  Banus  \m. 
Wks.  735/1  He  . .  fareth  as  he  wer  from  a  frere  waxen  a 
fideler.  1597  u//V.  Return  Jr.  f'arnass.  I.  i.  380  He.  .gave 
me  fidler's  wages,  and  dismiste  mee.  1608  MAKKIIAM  Dumb 
Knight  in,  Let  the  world  know  you  haue  had  more  than 
fidlers  fare,  for  you  haue  meat,  money,  and  cloth.  1644 
MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  50  The  gammuth  of  every  municipal 
fidler.  a  1700  H.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crnu,  Fidlen-fay,  Thanks 
and  Wine.  17*1  BOLINGBROKE  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1766)  II.  20 
As  fiddlers  flourish  carelessly,  before  they  play  a  fine  air. 
1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  Fidler  s  money,  all  six- 
pences, 1807-8  W.  IRVING  Sahnag.  (1824)  350  The  fiddler 
puts  the  whole  assembly  in  motion.  1886  HALL  CAINE  Son 
of  Hagar  n.  xvi,  The  fiddler's  function  was  at  an  end  for 
the  present. 

b.  Fiddler's  Green  (tfaut.) :  'a sailor's elysinm, 
in  which  wine,  women,  and  song  figure  prominently" 
(Farmer). 

1825  Sporting  Mag.  XVI.  404  My  grannan.  .used  to  tell 
me  that  animals,  when  they  departed  this  life,  were  destined 
to  be  fixed  in  Fullers  Green.  1836  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Caff. 
Blake  I.  xv.  note,  It  is.  .believed  that  tailors  and  musicians 
after  death  are  cantoned  in  a  place  called  '  Fiddler's  Green '. 
i837MARRVATZ)c^;/J«irfix,  We  shape  a  course  for  Fiddler's 
Green.  1883  J.  D.  J.  KELLY  in  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  441/2 
The  pilotless  narrows  which  lead  to  Fiddler's  Green,  where 
all  good  sailors  go. 

t  2.  A  trifler.   06s. 

1591  R.  CECIL  in  Union's  Corr.  (Roxb.)  197  This  discorse 
growes  by  many  fidlers  in  your  cause.  1735  DYCH  E  &  PARDON 
Diet.,  Fuller,  .a  trifling,  foolish,  or  impertinent  Person. 

3.  slang.  A  sixpence. 

1885  Household  Words  20  June  155/2  A  more  easily  ex- 
plained name  [for  a  sixpence]  is  a  Fiddler.. probably  from 
the  old  custom  of  each  couple  at  a  dance  paying  the  fiddler 
sixpence. 

4.  a.  See  quots.   1750  and  1887.     b.   A  local 
name  for  the  Sandpiper  (Tringoides  hyfoleucus). 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadnes  82  Fiddlers.  This  fly  ..  much 
resembles  a  cockroach.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Brit. 
Birds  196  Fiddler  (Hebrides).  1887  Kent  Gloss.,  Fiddler, 
the  angel  or  shark-ray. 

c.  A  small  crab  of  the  genns  Gelasimus.    Also 
fiddler-crab. 

1714  J.  LAWSON  Carolina  162,  Fidlars  are  a  sort  of 
small  Crabs,  that  lie  in  Holes  in  the  Marshes.  1867  W.  B. 
LORD  Crab,  Shrimp,  fy  Lobster  Lore  29  A  '  Fidler-Crab ' 
(as  it  is  sometimes  called  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
works  its  elbows).  1883  S.  L.  CLEMENS  ['  Mark  Twain '] 
Life  on  Mississippi  xlviii.  429  The  drainage-ditches  were 
everywhere  alive  with  little  crabs — '  fiddlers  . 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fiddler  lad ;  Jukllcr-like 
adj.  and  adv. 

1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  Let.  xii, '  Deil's  in  the  fiddler  lad ' 
was  muttered  from  more  quarters  than  one.  1638  VENNER 
Baths  of  Bathe  (1650)  359  It  is  Fidler-like.  1660  HOWELL 
I'arly  of  Beasts  128  He  was  dismissed  Fidler-like,  with 
meat,  drink,  and  money. 

t  Pi'ddlery.  06s.  In  6  fidlery.  [f.  prec.  +  -T».] 
The  art  or  craft  of  a  fiddler. 

1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Log.  i.  vi.  36  As  though  Humfrey 
Crowther  were  a  whole  integral!  thing  made  and  consisting 
of  these  two  paries,  goodnesse  and  fidlery. 

Fiddlestick  (frd'lstik),  sb.  [f.  FIDDLE  sb.  + 
STICK  sb.'] 

L  The  bow  strung  with  horsehair  with  which  the 
fiddle  is  played.  The  devil  rides  on  a  fiddle-stick  : 
=  here 's  a  fine  commotion. 


Anglerv 

you  indeed  my  Fiddle,  but  not  my  Fiddlestick.  1773  JOHN- 
SON in  Boswett  15  Apr,  Give  him  a  fiddle  and  a  fiddle-stick, 
and  he  can  do  nothing.  1842  ABDY  Water  Cure  (1843)  210, 
I  might  as  well  inquire  whether  the  fiddle  or  the  fiddle-stick 
makes  the  tune. 

2.  humorously.  Something  insignificant  or  absurd, 
a   mere   nothing.     Often   substituted   for  another 
word   in   derisively   repeating   a   remark.      Also, 

fiddlestifKs  end.  Not  to  care  a  fiddlestick:  to 
care  not  at  all. 

1611  FLETCHER  Pilgrim  in.  iv,  Shot  with  a  fiddlestick  : 
who's  here  to  shoot  ye?  ITOI  FARQUHAR  Sir  H.  Wildair 
iv.  ii.  Golden  pleasures  !  golden  fiddlesticks  !  1796  GROSE 
Diet.  Vale.  Tongue  (ed.  3),  Fiddlestick's  End,  Nothing. 
1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  140  We  do  not  care  a  fiddle- 
stick . .  for  either  public  opinion  or  private  ill-will.  1838 
DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  viii,  '  We  purify  the  boys'  bloods  now 
and  then.'  '  Purify  fiddlesticks'  ends,'  said  his  lady.  1855 
THACKERAY  Nevxomes  x,  She.  .proposed  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart . .  A  broken  fiddlestick  !  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxvii. 
(1878)  214  'Beware  the  awful  fiddlesticks!'  she  flippantly 
answered. 

3.  Hence  as  int.  An  exclamation  equivalent  to 
Nonsense!    fiddle-de-dee!     Often  in  //.     Also, 

fiddlesticKs  end  ! 

1600  NASHE  Summer's  Last  Will  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  130 
A  fiddlestickel  ne're  tell  me  I  am  full  of  words.  1842 


you  preferred  her.'  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brvwn  ix.  (1871)  186 
Fiddlesticks  !  it's  nothing  but  the  skin  broken.  1883  STEVEN- 
SON  Treasure  /si.  i.  ii.  (1886)  16  '  Wounded  »  A  fiddle-stick's 
end  !'  said  the  doctor.  1887  JESSOPP  Arcady  vii.  219  Once 
a  labourer  always  a  labourer?  Fiddlesticks  ! 

Pi'ddle-string.  [f.  as  prec.  +  STRING.]  One 
of  the  strings  on  a  fiddle,  which  by  their  vibration 
produce  the  sound.  Also_/?f. 

17*8  Yol'SG  Love  Fame  ill  (1757)  108  FLx'd  is  the  fate  of 


FIDDLEY. 

whores,  and  fiddle-strings!  1733  ARBUTHNOT  Air\i\.  §  20 
A  Fiddle-string,  moisten'd  witnwater  will  sink  a  Note  in 
a  little  time.  1835  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  43,  I  do  but  . . 
fret  myself  to  fiddlestrings.  1884  E.  HKRON-ALLEN  Violin- 
making  ii.  -\ii.  210  The  manufacture  of  fiddle  strings. 

Fiddley  (fi-d'l|i).  Kaut.  The  iron  framework 
round  the  deck  opening  that  leads  to  the  stoke- 
hole of  a  steamer ;  usually  covered  by  a  grating  of 
iron  bars ;  the  space  below  this. 

1881  Sta,idard  17  Nov.  2/3  The  coverings  of  the  fiddleys 
or  openings  to  the  stoke  hole.  1885  RUNCIMAN  Skippers  ty 
Sh.  i  A  few  men  were  crouching  in  the  fiddley.  1893 
Westm.  Gaz.  i  Feb.  4/2  They  have  had  to  sleep  amidst  the 
'  fiddlies  '  around  the  engine  boilers. 

Fiddling  (frdlirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING'.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FIDDLE  in  various  senses. 

1.  Playing  the  fiddle. 

c  1460  Emare  390  Bothe  harpe  and  fydyllyng.  a  1680 
BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  I.  7  Th1  Arcadians  . .  Whom  nothing 
in  the  World  could  bring  To  civil  Life,  but  fiddling.  1702 
ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  iii.  Wks.  1721  I.  530  We  see  Nero's 
fidling  and  Commodus's  skill  in  fencing  on  several  of  their 
Medals.  1879  BESANT  &  RICE  Trafalg.  Bay  ii.  (1891)  22 
There  could  be  no  fiddling  that  evening. 

2.  Fussy  trifling;  petty  adjustment  or  alteration.    • 
1622  MASSINGF.R  Virg.  Mart.  iv.  i,  Hell  on  your  fiddling  ! 

1705  W.  KING  A  rt  of  Love  xii.  68  Some  times  your  hair  you 
upwards  furl ..  All  must  through  twenty  fiddlings  pass.  1763 
Songs  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  240  'Tis  so  metamorphos'd  by 
your  fiddling  and  fangling.  That  I  scarce  know  my  own. 
1878  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  249,  1  am  sick  of  this 
fiddling  about. 

Fiddling  (frcllin),  ppl.  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -IN<>2.] 

1.  That  plays  the  fiddle. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  II.  (1590)  217,  I  curse  the  fidling 
finders  out  of  music.  1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  in  A  cas- 
socked  huntsman  and  a  fiddling  priest,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems 
(1864)  I.  290  He  lighted  by  chance  on  a  ftddlmg  fellow. 

2.  a.  Of  persons :   Busy  about  trifles ;  addicted 
to  futile  and  petty  activity-     b.  Of  things  :  Petty, 
trifling,  unimportant ;  contemptible,  futile. 

a.  1660  S.  FISHER  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  374  The 
Fruit  of  their  fidling  Minds.     1673  WYCIIERLEY  Gentleman 
Dancing  Master  n.  ii,  You  grow  so  fiddling  and  so  trouble- 
some there  is  no  enduring  you.     1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
(1811)  II.  i.  S  A  sort  of  fiddling,  busy,  yet  . .  unbusy  man. 

b.  i6sa  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  301 
Putting  himself  into  every  fidling  business,     a  1672  WOOD 
Life  (1848)  70  For  feare  of  making  their  meetings  to  be 
vaine  and  fidling.     1705  W.  KING  A  rt  of  Love  62  The  most 
fidling  work  of  knitting,     a  1745  SWIFT  Direc.  to  Servants 


Pide  (fold),  v.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  fid-Ire  to  CON- 
FIDE.] trans.  To  confide  or  entrust  to. 

1863  LD.  LYTTON  Ring  Amasis  iv.  66  The.  .request  that 
her  infant  daughter  might  be  fided  to  the  care  of  her  friend. 

Pi-deal,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  L.fide-  (fides)  +  -AL,] 
Pertaining  to  or  based  upon  faith. 

1854  Notts  Biogr.  IV.  Law  p.  xxv,  His  far-seeing  fideal 
realizations. 

t  Fi-deding,  a.  Obs.  Sc.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  fide 
dignus  worthy  of  credit.]  Trustworthy.  In  quot. 
ellipt.  a  trustworthy  person. 

.I53S  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  432  Schawin  him  be  ane 
richt  fidedmg,  Ane  man  of  gude. 

fPide-icide.  06s.—  [f.  l^.fidei,  gen.  of fides 
faith +  -CIDE  '.]  -A  faith-destroyer;  a  breaker  of 
word  or  trust '  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656-81). 

1676-1717  in  COLES. 

Pi-deist,  nonte-wd.  [f.  L.  fide-  (  fides')  +  -iST.l 
(See  quot.) 

1881  Dublin  Rev.  Ser.  m.  V.  250  Writers  who  have  ex- 
cSf^fidelst  influence  of  faith'  -he  [Olle-Laprune]  would 

Fidei-commissnm  tfei:di>i|k|anrs»m).  Rom. 
Law.  [a.  L.  fidti-commissum,  neut.  pa.  pple.  of 


190 

dom  is  given  fideicommissarily  is  a  freedman   not  of  the 
testator's  but  of  the  manumitter's. 

FidejUSsionXfoiclz'id.^'Ja")'  [a.d.L.fu{ejttssidn- 
em,R.olax.\J\oni.fide-jubcre:  see  next.]  A  giving 
or  being  surety  or  bail ;  suretyship. 

1657  FARINGDON  yiSerm,  i.  15  If  he  will  be  a  surety,  such 
is  the  nature  of  fidejussion  and  suretyship,  he  must. 
Hence  Fidejivssionary  a. 

1880  MyiRHEADfoxzw.Fiv.  §  137  [Hejgave  his  fidejussionary 
undertaking  for  Lucius  Titius  for  something  indefinite. 

Pidejussor  (faidz'|dg2>-soj, -oj).  Civil  Law.  [a. 
]..fidcjussar,  agent-n.  f.  fide-jtibere,  f.  fide,  abl.  of 
fides  faith  +jul>ere  to  order.]  One  who  authorizes 
the  bail  of  or  goes  bail  for  another ;  a  surety. 

1539  Sc.  Acts  Jas.   V  (1814)  II.  354  Certane  vtheris  his 
collegis  caucioneris  &  fide  Jussoris.    1647  JER.  TAYLOR  Lib. 
Proph.  xviiL  239  If  he  would  have  appointed  Godfathers  .. 
to  be  fidejussors  for  them  [Children].      1768  BLACKSTONE 
Cotnm.  III.  108  They .. take  recognizances .. of  certain  fide- 
jussors in  the  nature  of  bail.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains  in.  §115. 
Fidejussory  (fsidz'idgo-sari),  a.     [ad.  L.  fide- 
jussori-us,i.fidejussor:  see  prec.]     Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  surety  or  bail. 
1754  ERSKINE  Prate.  Sc-  Law  (1809)  325  Relief  against  the 

HALLIFAX  A 

the  Fidejussory  Caution. 

Fidel  e,  obs.  form  of  FIDDLE. 


implied   in    fidejussory  obligations.      1774   Bp. 
4nat.  Rom.  Law  (1795)  18  Any  one  that  offered 


fldell. 
Faith- 


t  Fidele,  «.  Ots.  Also  6  fydell,  7 
[a.  V.  fidele,  ad.  L.fidel-is,  f.  fides  faith.] 
fnl,  sincere,  true. 

1539  HEN.  VIII  To  Sir  T.  Wyatt  10  Mar.  (R.),  They  were 
true  and  fidele  unto  us.  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde 
R  iv,  He  is  one  of  the  moost  fydell  &  faithfullest  Apothe- 
caries in  London.  1671  True  Nonamf.  133  Our  Lord., 
hath  in  his  fidell  discharge  . .  fully  defined  the  former.  1677 
GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  in.  Pref.,  An  humble  fidele  mind. 

t  Fide-lions,  a.   Obs.    [f.  L.  fidili-s  +  -ous.l 

Faithful. 

i6so  S.  SHEPPARD  Candida  14, 1 . .  have  found  thee  cordially 
fidelious.  1655  Marrow  of  Complements  1 14  Your  fidelious 
servitour.  1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara  (1719)  16  The  Champion 
and  his  fidelious. Land-loper  Soto. 

Fidelity  (fide-liti),  a.  Forms :  5-6  lydelite, 
-itie,  -itye,  -yte,  -ytie,  6-7  fidelitie,  (6  fldelite), 
6-  fidelity,  [a.  F.  fidelite,  ad.  L.  fidelitat-em.  i. 
fidelis  faithful,  i.  fides  faith.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  faithful ;  faithfulness, 
loyalty,  unswerving  allegiance  to  a  person,  party, 
bond,  etc.  Const,  to,  towards. 

1508  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  II.  92  Amonge  these 
wasters  is  no  fydelyte.  1520  Caxton's  Chron.  Eng.  ill.  25/1 
I  hey  kepte  fydelyte  to  the  Romayns.  1553  Q.  JANE  in  Strype 
£f«:  Mem.  III.  App.  ii.  4  Our  special  trust  is  in  your  .. 
fidelities  in  this  matter.  1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  520  Gods 
mercies  ..and  fidelities  to  his  people.  1683  BURNET  tr. 
serve  those  that  hire  them 
Wks.  1843 


. 

Mare's  Utopia  (1684)  163  They  serve  those  that 
..with,  .great  Fidelity.  1791  BKNTHAM  Panoft. 
IV.  225  Fidelity  to  engagements  is  a  virtue.  18  - 

WALL  Greece  VI.  279  The  conduct  of  Arsames  raised  Alex- 
anders  suspicions  of  his  fidelity.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expl. 
II.  vin.  90  A  strict,  stanch  fidelity  to  the  expedition. 

t  b.  To  make  fidelity  :  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxxviii.  277  That  ..  Kynges  of 
Scotlonde,  shuld  make  theyr  homage  and  fydelyte  vnto  the 
Kynges  of  Englonde.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  (1774)  79  Ane 
other  fidehtie . .  sail  be . .  made  be  the  woman,  and  her  heires, 
VI  • j  4-am,'ne  forme  and  words.  as  homage  should  be  made. 
lotd.  lable  80  He  quha  maries  ane  widow,  sould  make 
fidelity  to  the  heire  of  hir  first  husband. 

C.  Conjugal  faithfulness. 

1694  Acct.  Sweden  70  Some  of  them  are  accounted  more 
eminent  for  Chastity  before  Marriage,  than  Fidelity  after 
l8»5  J-  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  227  If  we  are  not  barren, 
our  fidelity  is  proved. 

t  d.  Word  of  honour,  oath,  pledge  ;  also  to 
give,  break  one's  fidelity.  By  my  fidelity  :  upon 
my  word.  Obs. 


-      .      ..     ,  — i-».  vv^.  of    I       ijBiinW.  H.Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  105  The  benche 

Jidei-commtttfre,  f.  fidei,  dat.  of  fides  faith  +  com-       djd  c^,am™^e^oresayd  [persons]  uppon  theyre  fydelities. 
mittirt  to  entrust,  COMMIT.]     A  bequest  which  a 
person  made  by  begging  his  heir  or  legatee  to 


-  ...  -  ---         2*  l* .-  —  —  j     «r|MW     MWJ1V     1  VUCIIIICK. 

IS74.WHITGIFT  Def.  Aansw.  iii.  Wks.  1851  L  306  None  is 
admitted  to  any  degree . .  but  the  same  b  first  presented . .  to 


transfer  something  to  a  third  person. 

17*7-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Com,,,.  II. 
II.  xx.  327  The  fidei  commissum . .  was  the  disposal  of  an  in- 

eritance  to  one,  in  confidence  that  he  should  convey  it  or 
dispose  of  the  profits  at  the  will  of  another 

So  Pi:dei-commi  ssary  [ad.  L.  'fidei  commis- 
sartus:  see  -ABY],  of,  belonging  to,  or  of  the 
lature  of  a  fidei-commissum.  Fidei-commi  s- 
•arily  adv.  [-f-LY*],  in  a  fidei-commissary  or 
precatory  manner;  through  a  fidei-commissum. 
P|dei-commi-ssion,  the  action  involved  in  a 
:i-commissum ;  an  instance  of  this  Fi  dei- 
commi-ssioner  [  +  -ER!],  one  who  receives  a 
ndei-commissum.  Fi  dei-commi'ssor,  '  he  that 
commits  a  thing  to  be  disposed  of  by  another' 
(Blount  Glossogr.  1656-81). 

1751  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Fidfi-Commissum,  A  prater 
was  erected  whose  business  was  restrained  to  the  stogie 
^S  ?!  y*S&>&y  "f'-Jl"  ndei-commissioner 


By  i  . 

2.  Strict  conformity  to  truth  or  fact, 
t  a.  Of  persons :  Honesty,  truthfulness,  trust- 
worthiness, veracity  (obs.).     b.  Of  a  description, 
translation,  etc. :  Correspondence  with  the  original ; 
exactness. 

1534  MORE  On  the  Passion  Wks.   1344/2  Ought  we  to 
double  of  his  fidehtie  and  testimony?    1597  HOOKER  Eccl 

ol.y.  S  19.  29  1  he  principal!  thing  required  in  a  witnesse  is 

ySt:  jSLS!9UIS«-.0'*i  Sacr.  n.  vl  f  ,  How  then 


fideicommissary  gift, 
fideicommissarily.    il 


graphy  on  wood]_ almost  complete  fidefity  is  ensured." 

±  Idepromissor  (fai^dzipromi-sojX  Rom.  Law. 
La.  L.  fidepromissor,  agent-n.  f.  fidt-promittere,  f. 

. . ,gs  by  !  J"1."  falth  +  promittere  to  promise.]  One  who  pro- 
He  «„,„,(  be  appointed  ""*!!  or  pledges  himself  as  security  for  another  • 
n.  is  8  He  to  whom  free-  a  bail,  surety. 


FIDGET. 

1875  POSTE  Gains  in.  Comm.  (ed.  2^  403  The  sponsoi  and 
fidepromissor  have  vanished  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian. 
1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains  Digest  604  Fidepromissors  could  be- 
come accessory  only  to  verbal  obligations. 

Fidfad  <  frdfsed),  sb.  and  a.  [Short  for  FIDDLE- 
FADDLE.] 

A.  si.    a.   One  who  gives  fussy  attention  to 
trifles,     b.  A  petty  matter  of  detail,  a  crotchet. 

1754  World  No.  95  The  youngest  .  is,  in  everything  she 
does,an  absolute  fidfad.  1875  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Patricia 
Kemball  II.  31  The  fidfads,  called  improvements,  which 
were  not  wanted.  1881  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  in  Gd.  Words 
XXII.  52  He  built  himself  a  house,  and  fitted  it  with  every 
fidfad  that  could  be  suggested. 

B.  adj.  Frivolous,  fussy,  petty. 

1830  R.  HILL  in  E.  Sidney  £££(1834)  351  With  the  tinkling 
cymbal  fid-fad  musicians  may  try  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  such 
half-witted  admirers.  1844  Blackw.  Mag.  LV.  109  From 
exuberant  410,  down  to  the  fid-fad  concentration  of  i2ino. 

Fidge  vndg),  sb.  dial,  or  colloq.     [f.  next  vb.] 

1.  The  action  or  habit  of  fidgeting  ;  the  state  of 
being  fidgety :  in  'phr.  to  be  in  a  fidge  ;  also,  a 
commotion,  stir,  fuss. 

1731  SWIFT  Tim  4-  Fables  Wks.  1778  IX.  158  The  twist, 
the  squeeze,  the  rump,  the  fidge  and  all.  1790  J .  MACAULAY 
Poems 119  No  ane  gi'es  e'er  a  fidge  or  fyke,  Or  yet  a  moan. 


a.  A  restless  person. 

1884  in  Cheshire  Gloss. 

Fidge  (fids;  1,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  See  also  Flu  v.3 
[Of  obscure  origin;  thesensecloselyresemblesthatof 
FIKZ,  but  etyrnological  connexion  is  hardly  possible, 
unless  the  form  has  undergone  onomatopoeic  modi- 
fication. Cf.  Ger.  ficken  to  move  about  briskly.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  about  restlessly  or  uneasily ; 
also,  tofidge  about,  abroad,  to  atidfro.  Of  a  limb  : 
To  twitch. 


'57$  J-  STILL .Gamm.  Gurton  I.  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III. 
184  Where  ha'  you  been  ridging  abroad,  since  you  your 
neele  lost?  1577  BRETON  Wks.  Young  Wit  ft)..  Some 
[dame]  would  fidge,  as  though  she  had  the  itch.  1667 
DRYDEN  Maiden.Queen  in.  ij  What  is  it,  that  makes  you 


-  t «>    »»ltnl    in    II,  II 

fidge  up  and  down  so  ?    1700  CONGREVE  Way 

'ml' 

'otfty,  You  wriggl 
1786  BURNS  Ordination  i,  Kilmarnock  wabsters 


—      . -, — ..  —y  of  World  v.  77 

The  good  Judge  . .  fidges  off  and  on  his  Cushion.     1728 
SWIFT  Mullinix  Q  Timothy,  You  wrig 


1728 

le,  fidge,  and  make 


fidge  and  claw.    1883  STEVENSON  Treasure  1st.  i.  iii.  (18*86) 
20  '  Look,  .how  my  fingers  fidges. ' 

b.  To  be  eager  and  restless.  To  fitige  fu'  fain  : 
(Sc.)  to  express  pleasurable  eagerness  by  restless 
movements. 

1785  BURNS  To  W.  Simpson  vi,  Auld  Coila,  now,  may  fidge 
fu  fam.She'sgoltenPoetso'herain.  tjgo  —  TamO'Skantfr 


m  lam, snes gotten foetso  herain.  1790  — 
185  Even  Satan  glowr'd  and  fidg"d  fu'  fain. 
SON  Cumberld.  Ball.  57  The  barn  and  the 


1803  R  ANDER- 

„  -.- . je  byre  ..Will  just 

seem  like  cronies  yen  s  ndgm  to  see. 

2.  trans.  To  twitch,  shrug,  rare. 

1786  BURNS  Prayer  to  Sc.  Representatives  vi,  Ne'er  claw 
your  lug,  an'  fidge  your  back,  And  hum  an'  haw. 

Hence  Fi'dging  vbl.  sb. 

1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  Middleton's  Wks.  V.  525  The  fidging 
of  gallants  to  Norfolk  and  up  and  down  countries,  a  1734 
NORTH  Ejcam.  11.  v.  §  124  (1740)  392  It  was  by  their  perpetual 
fidKintf  about  from  Place  to  Place. 

Fidget  (.fi'djrt), sb.  [f.  FIDOE  v.,  perh.  in  imi- 
tation of  rickets.] 

1.  A  condition  of  vague  physical  uneasiness,  seek- 
ing relief  in  irregular  bodily  movements.     App. 
first  used  in  the  fidget(s  (now  always  pi.)  as  if  the 
name  of  a  malady  or  pathological  symptom  (some- 
times in  definite  pathological   sense :    see   quot. 
1876).     Hence  transf.  a  condition  or  mood  of  im- 
patient uneasiness  or  restlessness. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  4  Selv.  134  Tis  a  . .  thing  that  has 
got  the  fidget.  1750  GRAY  Lonf  Story  xxxiv,  Jesu  Maria  ! 
Madam  Bridget.  .(Cried  the  Square-hoods  in  woeful  fidget). 
'753  World  No.  7.  39  Fits  of  the  fidgets.  1778  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  Aug.,  I  was  really  in  the  fidgets  from 
thinking  what  my  reception  might  be.  1781  COWPER  Con- 
versation 208  Weavers  of  long  tales  Give  me  the  fidgets. 
i8co  MRS.  HERVEY  Mouriray  Fam.  I.  45  Their  arrival, 
owing  to  the  fidget  and  hurry  of  Mrs.  Mourtray,  was  some- 
what premature.  1837  HowiTrJJar.  Life  vi.  viii.  1 1862' 484 
The  landlady  and  her  daughter  are  on  the  fidgets.  1839 
E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  I.5i,I  have  got  the  fidgets  in  my  right 
arm.  1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apol.  (18651  4*  Palmer  . .  still  . . 
felt  . .  some  fidget  and  nervousness.  1876  BARTHOLOW  Mat. 
Med.  (18791  403  Wakefulness  from . .  unrest  of  the  peripheral 
nerves  (fidgets*,  and  similar  causes,  will  generally  De  re. 
lieved  by  the  bromides.  1893  DUNGLISON  Diet.  Med.  (ed. 
ai>,  Fidgets. 

2.  [From  the  vb.]    One  who  fidgets  or  worries 
unnecessarily,  or  who  causes  the  fidgets  in  others. 

1837  F.  COOPER  Recoil.  Europe  I.  208  He.  .betrayed  him- 
self immediately  to  be  a  fidget.  1881  LADY  HERBERT  Edith 
159  Lord  St.  Aubyn  is  a  terrible  fidget.  1881  Three  in 
Norway  ii.  10  Dbpense  with  that  creaking-booted  fidget, 
the  waiter. 

3.  [From  the  vb.]  The  action  or  habit  of  fidget- 
ing, bustling  about  or  worrying  ;  also  the  rustling 
of  a  dress,  etc. 

1860-1  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  36  The  fidget  of  silk 
and  of  crinoline.  1890  Spectator  15  Nov.,  The  policy  of 
legislative  fidget  carried  to  the  most  mischievous  excess. 

Fidget  (fi'dget),  v.    Pples.  fidgeted,  -eting 

(often  incorrectly  with  double  t).     [f.  prec.  sb.] 
1.  intr.  To  make  movements  indicative  of  im- 


FIDGKETATION. 

patience,  restlessness,  or  uneasiness ;  to  move  rest- 
lessly to  and  fro.     Also,  to  fidget  about. 

1754  [see  FIDGETING///,  a.].  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  iv. 
iv.  (1840)  217  The  governor  snapping  his  ringers  and  fidget- 
ing with  delight.  1827  LYTTON  Pelham  lii.  18  Davison 
fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  i, 
Joe  . .  had  been  fidgeting  in  his  chair  with  divers  uneasy 


uneasily  in  his  seat. 

b.  To  be  uneasy ;  to  worry. 

1884  Mntictl.  Exam.  25  Nov.  5/1  They  can  but  fidget  and 
fume.  1884  MRS.  EWING  Mary's  Meadow  (1886)  58  Mother 
fidgetted  because  I  looked  ill. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  (a  person)  to  fidget ;  to  make 
uncomfortable,  trouble  or  worry ;  reft,  to  take 
trouble.  To  fidget  into:  to  force  into  a  specified 
condition  by  fidgeting;  hyperbolically,  to  fidget  to 
death. 


(jttrney  i.  05  i  ne  lever  into  wnicn  I  naa  tidgettea 
...yself.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  i.  55  Spaniards  never 
fidget  themselves  to  get  quickly  to  places  where  nobody  is 
expecting  them.  1847  A  LU.  SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole  xxv.  (1879) 
229  The  neat  fidgetted  them  all  by  day. 

8.  To  move  about  restlessly  and  uneasily,  ran. 

1819  Metropolis  I.  86  Fan-flirting,  and  fidgetting  the  bod) 
about. 

Hence  Fi'dgeted  ///.  a.,  Frdgeting  vbl.  sb. 

1765  C.  SMART  Fable  iv.  in  Poems  (1791)  II.  n  Susan,  -all 
the  rites  of  rage  perform'd,  As  scolding  . .  fidgetting,  and 
fretting.  1775  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  17 
'How  can  you  say  so.  Sir?'  cried  Bell  ..  colouring,  and 
much  fidgetted.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  I.  66  Nothing 
is  gained  by  fidgeting  and  over-doing, 

tFidgeta-tion.  Obs.-1  [f.FiDGETz*.  +  -ATION.] 
The  action  of  fidgeting ;  a  fidgety  movement. 

1742  LADY  M.W.  MONTAGUE  Lett.  II.  248  Your  Grace  asks 
me  if  I  have  left  off  footing,  and  tumbling  down  stairs ;  as 
to  the  first,  my  fidgetations  are  much  spoiled. 

Fidgetiness  (fvdgetines).  [f.  FIDGETY  + 
-NKSS.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fidgety; 
nervous  restlessness,  uneasiness. 

1771  FRANKLIN  Wks.  (1887)  IV.  529  This  fidgetiness  (to 
use  a  vulgar  expression  for  want  of  a  better)  is  occa- 
sioned wholly  by  an  uneasiness  in  the  skin.  1860-1  FLO. 
NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  55  A  nurse  will  be  careful  to  fidgeti- 
nessaboutairingthe  clean  sheets.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brcavn 
at  Oxf.  xxviii.  (1889)  269  That's  some  of  uncle's  fidgetiness. 

Fidgeting  (fi-djetirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FIDGET  v.  + 
-ING  '•*.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

cei 
Gr 

was  rather  fidgetting  intelligence.  1839-40  W.  IRVING  Wol- 
ferfs  R.  (1855)  5  He  had  warred  for  quiet  through  the 
fidgeting  reign  of  William.  1863  Pall  Mall  G.  ii  Apr.  i 
Some  fidgeting  little  matter  of  exchange. 

Hence  Fi  dgeting-ly  adv.,  in  a  fidgeting  manner. 

1882  '  BASIL'  Love  the  Debt  II.  xxviii.  270  A  small  parcel 
which  Mabel  had  seen  her  take  up.  .furtivelyand  fidgetingly 
halfadozen  times.  1892  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Dec.  570  Pamela 
is.  .fidgettingly  handling  the  little  objects. 

Fidgety  (frdjeti),  a.    [f.  FIDGET  +  -Y  i.] 

1.  Inclined  or  disposed  to  fidget ;  uneasy,  restless. 
1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).    1788  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  IV. 

iv.  187  He  declared  if  I  was  fidgety  he  should  have  no 
comfort.  1817  SCOTT  Jrnl.  10  Aug.,  This  is  a  morning  of 
fidgety,  nervous  confusion.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just  as 
1  am  xviii.  He  held  the  somewhat  fidgety  horse. 

2.  Producing  fidgetiness,  disquieting.  rare~>. 
1885  Truth  njune927/i  Dining-rooms. . fidgety  withglitter. 
Hence  Pi'dgetily  adv.,  in  a  fidgety  manner. 
j88o  Miss  BROUGHTON  Sa.  Th.  it.  lii,  Gillian  fidgetily 

watches  her. 

Fidging  (frdgirj'),  ///.  a.  Sc.  [f.  FIDGE  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  '  fidges',  restless,  fidgety. 

1637  ABP.  WILLIAMS  Holy  Table  60  As.. manly  as  he  is 
fidging.  1711  KELLY  Sc.  Prim.  8  A  fidging  Mare  should 
be  well  girded.  1821  Blackw.  Mag.  VIII.  619  The  fidging 
Prentices,  their  elbows  claw.  1862  Hlsl.Opin.SVff/.  Prov.  5. 

b.  In  phr.  fidging  fain,  eager  to  restlessness  or 
discomfort.  Const,  to  with  inf. 

?rti^oo  Maggie  Lander  in  Songs  of  Scot.  (1851)  II.  IIT 
Maggie.  .I'm  ndgin'  fain  to  see  thee.  1785  BURNS  Ep.  to  jf. 
Lapraik  v.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Amur.  Wks.  I.  322  The 
people  in  the  pit,  a  fidgin  fain  to  see  her.  1892  in  Northumb. 
Gloss.  _ 

II  Fi'dibuS.  [Ger. ;  of  uncertain  etymology  ; 
for  conjectures  see  Grimm.]  A  paper  match  for 
lighting  pipes.  Also  attrib. 

1829  LONGP.  in  Life  (1891)  I.  172,  I  was  just  lighting  my 
pipe  . .  the  '  fidibus '  fell  from  my  hand.  1889  Pall  Mall  G. 
24  June  6/1  Sleeping  in  mosquito  curtains  and  with  'fidi- 
bus '  pastilles. 

t  Fidi'Cinal,  a.  Obs.~l  \i.~L.fididn-,fidicen 
lute- player +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  player 
on  stringed  instruments. 

1776  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Hist.  Music  I.  in.  i.  255  Pulsatile 
instruments  . .  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  the  fidicinal 
or  stringed  kind. 

Firdimpli'citary,  a.  nonce-tud.  [f.  Eccl.  L. 
fid-es  implidta  implicit  faith  +  -ABY.]  That  puts 
•  implicit  faith '  in  another's  dictum. 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834!  198  Fidimplicitary 
gown-men  . .  satisfied  with  their  predecessors'  contrivances. 
1817  Blackiv.  Mag.  I.  470  Fidimplicitary  coxcombs. 
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t  Frdions,  a.   Obs.~l     Short  for  PERFIDIOUS. 

1640  SIIIIII.EV  Arcadia  n.  i,  Oh  !  fidiolls  rascal  !  I  thought 
there  was  some  roguery. 

tPi'diped,  a.  Obs.-*  [badly  f.  I,,  fit-  stem 
vifndcre  to  split  +  ped-^  pes.~\  «=Fissii'Ki>. 

1661  LOVKLL///.I/.  Anhn,  $  Min.  Introd.  4  Sea  gull,  white, 
cinerous,  piscatorie,  black,  sterna,  fidiped. 

tFidtTCe.     Obs.    [ad.  ^.flduda^  Confidence. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  i  Tim.  vi.  zo  note,  Their  [the  Pro- 
testants'] sole  faith,  their  fiduce,  their  apprehension  of  Christs 
iustice.  1615  BYFIELD  Exp.  Coloss.  i.  4  (1869)  35/1  Faith. . 
stands  in  three  things  : — desires  ;  fiduce,  or  confidence ;  per- 
suasion. 

Fiducial  t  faidi/7 -pal,  fidiw-Jal),  a,  [ad.  L. 
fid&eiSl'iS)  i.fidiicia  trust,  confidence  :  see  -AL.] 

1.  Theol.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
trust  or  reliance. 

1624  F.  WHITE  Kepi.  Fisher  164  Such  a. .  Faith,  as  is  both 
an  intellectuall  and  fiducial!  absent  to  diuine  Promises.  1656 
H.  MORE  Enthn$.  Tri.  43  Every  thing  has.. a  fiduciall 
Knowledge  of  God  in  it.  a  1703  KURKITT  On  N,  T,  John 
xv.  5  Abide  in  me . .  by  a  real  and  fiducial  adherence,  a  1711 
KEN  Divine  Lave  Wks.  11838)  312  Teach  us  to  live,  .with  a 
fiducial  dependence  on  thy  fatherly  goodness.  1870  SPURCEON 
Treas.  Dai>.  Ps.  xxxi.  3  II.  63  The  words  . .  appear  to  . . 
fasten  upon  the  Lord  with  a  fiducial  grip. 

2.  humor&iis  nonce-use.     \Villing  to  trust. 

1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  Women,  $  B.  I.  ix.  169  Taverns.. 
not  hospitable — not  fiducial — don't  trust. 

1 3.  Trusted,  trusty.   Obs. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  offSonl\\.  i.  iv.  iii,  Prop  fiduciall  Of 
all  those  lives  and  beings  cleeped  Naturall.  1730-6  in 
BAILEY  (folio). 

4.  In  Surveying,  Astronomy,  etc.  Of  a  line,  point, 
etc. :  Assumed  as  a  fixed  basis  of  comparison. 


the  degrees  in  the  Circle.  1828  HUTTON  Course  "Maih.r\\. 
55  These  sights  and  one  edge  of  the  index  are  in  the  same 
plane,  and  that  is  called  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  index.  1873 
MAXWELL  in  Life  xiv.  (1882)  435  We  need  some  fiducial 
point  or  standard  of  reference. 

6.     =FlDUCIAKY. 

1832  in  WEBSTER  quoting  Spelman. 

Hence  Pidu'cially  adv.,  in  a  fiducial  manner. 

1647  T.  HILL  Best  $  Worst  of  Pant  (1648)  22  God  hath 
given  thee  a  sweet  perswasion  of  soul  to  rest  fiducially. 
1654^  WARREN  Unbelievers  204  Fiducially  trusting  upon 
Christ,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serrn.  Wks.  1737  VI.  472  It  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  alone,  that  . .  enables  the  soul  fiducially  to  . . 
rest  upon  that  object.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Fiducially^ 
honestly,  trustily,  1847  in  CRAIG. 

t Fiducia'lity.  Obs.~°  [f.  prec.  +  -ITT.]  a. 
Trustiness,  b.  A  firm  reliance;  religious  confidence. 

1727-36  in  BAILEY.     1775  in  ASH. 

Fiduciary  (faidiw-Jiari),  a.  and  sb,  [ad.  L. 
fidiicidri-us,  f.  ftd&cia  :  see  FIDUCIAL  and  -ARY. 
Cf.  F.  fiduciaire. 

In  Rom.  Law  fidncia  denoted  the  transfer  of  a  right  to 
a  person  subject  to  the  obligation  to  transfer  it  again  at 
some  future  time  or  on  some  condition  being  fulfilled.] 
A.  adj. 

\.  a.  Of  a  person  :  In  trust  of  a  person  or  thing ; 
holding  something  in  trust.  Obs.  exc.  in  Rom.  Law. 

1647  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  197,  I  doe  acknowledge  my 
selfe  to  be  but  a  fiduciarie  possessor  of  them  vnder  Goof. 
1652  NEEDHAM  tr.  Seldeifs  Mare  Cl.  254  Guthrunus  King 
of  the  Danes,  was  . .  setled  in  Northumberland  as  a  Fidu- 
ciarie Client . .  to  Alfred.  1788  LD.  BULKELEY  in  Dk.  Buckhm. 
Crf.  «$•  Cabinets  Geo.  7/7(1853'  I-  445  The  Prince  ..  in  his 
quality  of  Fiduciary  Regent.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Ulpian  xi. 
§  5  He  who  has  manumitted  a  free  person  . .  becomes  that 
person's  tutor,  .and  is  called  a  fiduciary  tutor. 

to.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  trustee ;  pertaining  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  trusteeship. 

Fiduciary  coemption  (Rom.  Law):  the  formal  purchase  of 
a  married  woman,  the  purchaser  being  bound  by  a  *  fiducia ' 
to  remancipate  her  to  some  one  of  her  choice. 

WYTHE  Decis.  Virginia,  17  The  Receivers  possession 


1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  n.  viii.  495 
note>  It  is  not  every  fiduciary  possession  of  property  which 
constitutes  a  trust.  1875  POSTE  Gains  i.  §  166  Fiduciary 
guardianship  arises  when  a  free  person  . .  is  manumitted  by 
the  alienee.  1879  CASTLE  Law  of  Rating  71  The  persons 
in  actual  valuable  occupation  of  property  are  rateable, 
though  they  occupy  in  a  merely  fiduciary  character.  1880 
MUIRHEAD  Gains  \.  §  115  at  Fiduciary  coemption  was  also 
had  recourse  to  of  old  to  enable  a  woman  to  make  a  will. 

2.  Of  a  thing  :  In  trust  of  a  person ;  held  or 
given  in  trust. 

a  1641  SPELMAN  Admiral-Jurisd.  (1723)  224  The  High 
Admiral  himself  cannot  grant  it  for  longer  than  his  own 
time,  being  but  a  Trust  and  fiduciary  Power.  1660  G. 
FLEMING  Stemma  Sacrum  41  Scotland  was  once  acknow- 
ledged a  fiduciary  Kingdom  to  the  Crown  of  England.  1768 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  51  Uses  of  land,  .were  considered 
as  fiduciary  deposits  and  binding  in  conscience  by  the  clergy. 
1817  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  vi.  344  Such  fiduciary 
estates  were  well  known  to  the  Roman  jurists.  1884  W.  S. 
LILLY  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Feb.  264  Christianity  . .  regarded 
authority  as  limited  and  fiduciary. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  something  held  in  trust. 

1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  333  The  incidents,  that 
formerly  attended  it  [the  land]  in  its  fiduciary  state. 

1 3.  Of  the  nature  of,  proceeding  from,  or  imply- 
ing trust  or  reliance.  Obs. 

1640  GAUDEN  Love  of  Truth  (1641)  32  Fiduciary  assurance 
and  the  like.  1640  HOWELL  Dodona'sGr.  19  Elaiana  which 
can  relye  no  where  upon  meere  love  and  fiduciary  obedience. 


FIE. 

1648  Eikou  Bos.  83  That  fiduciary  and  fervent  application  of 
their  spirits  wherein  consists  the  very  life  and  soul  of  Prayer. 
1655  GURNAI.I.  ('//;•.  in  Arm.  n.  242  The  Christian,  when  he 
. .  hath  greatest  victory  over  it  [sin],  even  then  must  he 
renounce  all  fiduciary  glorying  in  this,  n  1680  CHARNOCK 
Attrib.  (70^(1834)  11.245  It  was  this  . .  edged  the  fiduciary 
importunity  of  the  souls  under  the  altar. 

4.  Of  a  paper  currency:  Depending  for  its  value 
on  the  confidence  of  the  public  or  on  securities. 

The  Bank  of  England  issue  of  ,£  16,000,000  on  securities  is 
called  a  '  fiduciary  issue'. 

1878  H.  H.  GIBUS  Carres,  in  Ii.  Price's  Pol.  Kcm.  562  It 
is  wholly  impossible  that  a  convertible  Circulation  of  fidu- 
ciary (or  security)  notes  should  ever  fall  to  that  point  [15 
millions].  1880  Manch.  Guard.  25  Oct.,  The  system  of  a 
fiduciary  paper  money  began  in  Russia  during  the  Crimean 
war.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Dec.  7/1  The  fiduciary  issue 
would  then  stand  at  254  millions.  1891  Daily  Nmis  13  Sept. 
2/3  The  fiduciary  currency  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  person  that  is  trusted; 
confidential,  rare. 

1882  F.  ANSTEY  Vice  Versa  xii.  216  Every  right-minded 
boy  ought  to  feel  himself  in  such  a  fiduciary  position  towards 
his  master. 


B.  st. 


1.   One  who  holds  anything  in  trust ;  a  trustee. 
1631  T.  POWELL  Tom  All  Trades  n  You  know  they  ar. 
faithfull  fiduciaries  in  the  election.    i8ai  SCOTT  Kenihu.  xii, 


Persuade  the  good  Sir  Hugh  to  make  me  his  . .  fiduciary  in 
this  matter. 

1 2.  One  who  identifies  justifying  faith  with  as- 
surance of  one's  own  salvation.     Obs. 

1654  HAMMOND  Fitrtfiam.  xiii.  120  The  second  obstructive 
.  .is  that  of  the  Fiduciarie.  .having  resolved  Faith  to  be  the 
only  instrument  of  his  justification.  1684  T.  HOCKIN  God's 
Deer.  359  Some  bold  Fiduciaries . .  confidently  pretend  that 
their  names  are  certainly  written  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

1 3.  Something   that   secures    confidence ;    cre- 
dentials.  Obs. 

1593  ABP.  BANCROFT  Dating.  Posit,  in.  xiii.  106  Let  euerie 
of  them  deliuer  the  instructions  from  their  Churches  . . 
together  with  the  Fiduciary  or  Letters  of  credence. 

Hence  Pidu'ciarily  adv.  f  (a '  trustfully,  con- 
fidingly (obs.) ;  (b)  under  the  conditions  of  a  trust. 

1653  W.  SCLATER  Fun.  Sermon  (1654)  31  He  really  and 
fiduciarily  intended  it.  1863  H.Cox  Instit.  it.  viii.  497  Equity 
..has  annexed  to  the  fiduciary  possession  of  property  a  mul- 
titude of  rules  in  favour  of  the  persons  fiduciarily  interested. 

t  Pi'duciate,  v.  Obs.  rare-  °.  [ad.  'L.ftdficiat- 
ppl.  stem  oifidnciilre,  i.  fiducia  trust.]  trans. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Fidnciate,  to  commit  to  trust, 
or  make  condition  of  trust. 

Pie  (fai),  int.  Forms:  3  fl,  3-8  fy,  (4  fyj), 
5-9  fye,  6-7  phy,  5-  fie.  [Mli.  fi,fy,  app.  a.  OK. 
fi,fy  (mod.F.^)  :—L.fi,  an  imitation  of  the  sound 
instinctively  made  on  perceiving  a  disagreeable 
smell.  Cf.  ON.  fy  (Da.  fy,  also  fy  sham  dig,  fie 
shame  to  you  I  Svv.^),  of  similar  origin. 

The  ON.  may  possibly  be  a  joint  source  of  the  Eng.  word, 
but  the  early  instances  either  occur  in  translations  from  Fr. 
or  imitate  the  Fr.  construction^  de.] 

1.  An  exclamation  expressing,  in  early  use,  dis- 
gust or  indignant  reproach.     No  longer  current  in 
dignified  language ;  said  to  children  to  excite  shame 
for  some  unbecoming  action,  and  hence  often  used 
to    express    the    humorous    pretence    of    feeling 
'  shocked  '.    Sometimes  more  fully  fie,  for  shame  ! 
Const.  f^"(  =  on),  on,  upon. 

i«97  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  390  '  Fy  a  debles',  quab  (>e  kyng. 
c  1330  A'ing  of  Tars  612  Fy  on  ow  everichon  !  c  1380  Sir 
Ferumb.  1578  '  Fy1,  quab  Moradas,  'wat  ert  bow;  bat  telest 
ofmesolyte?'  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  ofLaiv's  Prol.  80  Of 
all  swiche  cursed  stories  I  say  fy.  —  A'ww'j  Pr.  T.  71 
Ye  ben  a  very  sleper,  fy  for  shame,  c  1430  Pilgr,  Lyf 
Manhode  m.  xlvi,  Chastitee.  .whan  she  seeth  me  seith  fy. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxii.  103  Fye  on  hym,  dastard  !  1509 
HAWF.S  Past.  Pleas,  xi.  xxxv,  Fy  upon  slouth,  the  nonrysher 
of  vyce.  a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  in.  iv.  (Arb.t  52  What 
weepe?  Fye  lor  shame!  And  blubber?  1583  BABINGTON 
Commaniim.  ix.  (1637)91  Fie  of  that  affection,  that  damneth 
our  soules  !  159*  SHAKS.  Ven.  #  Ad.  611  Fie,  fie,  he  saies, 
you  crush  me,  let  me  go.  1606  Sir.  G.  Goosecaffe  in.  ii.  in 
Builen  O.  PI.  III.  53  Tie  for  shame;  I  never  heard  of  such 
an  antedame.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  113  Phy  !  how 
depraved  is  mans  nature  altogether  1  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  viii.  ix,  Fy  upon  it,  Mr.  Partridge,  .are  you  afraid 
of  facing  a  little  cold  ?  1764  FOOTE  Mayor  of  G.  11.  i, 
Fye  Mr.  Bruin,  how  can  you  be  such  a  bear  to  your  wife. 
1831  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  I.  ii,  Fie,  neighbour,  fie,  what's  the 
good  of  prpfaneness.  1861  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  La  Beata  II. 
xiv.  in  '  Fie  !'  said  Beppina  in  a  state  of  great  delight. 

2.  quasi-rf.  f  a.  qualified  by  an  adj.  :  as  Double, 
much  fie  (obs.).    b.  as  obj.  in  To  cry  (f  bid,  \sfit) 

fie  upon. 

c  1550  R.  WEAVER  Lusty  Jnventns  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  11.87 
Now  much  fie  upon  you  !  how  bawdy  you  are !  c  1555 
HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  F///(i878)  173  Fie  and  double 
fie  upon  the  impudency  of  this  . .  shameless  divine.  1599 
BRF,TON  Author's  Dreame,  Follie,  he  badde  Fie  upon 
Wisdome.  1661  J.  SPARROW  tr.  Behme's  Rrm.  Wks.,  DC/. 
aest.  Rickter  13  The  Libeller  spits  Fy,  and  filth,  against 
tne  Repentance.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xvii,  '  My 
relations  won't  cry  fie  upon  me ',  Becky  said. 

3.  nsrf. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Philomene  in  Wks.  1870  II.  245  These 
phyes,  and  many  moe,  Pore  Philomene  may  meane.  a  1643 
W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  iv.  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsl.  XII.  298 
What  angry  pishes,  and  what  fies.  -The  list'ning  taper  heard 
there  sworn.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  I.  ii.  105  The  child  red- 
dened  . .  while  the  mother,  with  many  a  fye  and  nay  pshaw 
[etc.]. 


FIB. 

t  Pie,  ^-l   Obs.    In  4  fye,  5  phy.    [ad.  Fr.yEw, 

Pr.  and  Sp.for,  It.  fidare :— popular  L.  *fidare>  f. 

L.  /Fdfaj-  faithful.]   trans.  To  trust;  also  ?r/?.= 

Fr.  sefier.     Const,  in. 
1340  Ayenb.  136  He  him  fyeth  more  in  o^res  uirtue  Jeanne 

ine  his.    c  1485  Digby  Myst,  (1882)  in.  1068,  I  his  lover  and 

cavse  wyll  phy. 

tFie,^-  Ohs.    [f.  FIEZ«/.]     intr.  To  say  Fie  ! 
r  1394  /'.  PI.  Crede  616  [He]  fyef»  on  her  falshedes  J>at 

}>ei  bifore  deden. 

Fieble,  obs.  form  of  FEEBLE. 
Fief  (f>~f).  &•     Forms  :  *  feif,  7-9  feof(f,  7  - 

fief.     [First  in  i7th  c.  ;  a.  F.  fief:  see  FEE  sb?\ 
1.   =  FEE  sh.t  i .     Male  fief,  fief  masculine :  one 
that  could  be  held  by  males  only. 

i6zx  COTGR.,  Ftef,  a  Fief;  a  (Knights)  fee  ;  a  Manner,  or 
inheritance  held  by  homage,  a.  1613  OVERBURY  Observ, 
France  Wks.  (1856)  238  They  pawned  all  their  Feifs  to  the 
church.  1671  r.  PHILLIPS  Keg.  Nccess.^igP^n  Estate  in  Tayl 
or  Fief  Masculine.  1756  N  I/GENT  Gr.  Tour  II.  27  'Tis  he 
only  that  can  give  away  the  great  fiefs  of  the  empire.  1820 
SCOTT  Monast.  iv,  A  male  fief.  1838  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome 
(1846)  I.  xiv.  267  Proprietors  who  received  their  land  as  an 
hereditary  fief.  1868  MILMAN  St.  Pants  43  The  cession  of 
the  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See. 

transf.  andy?^. 

1686  DRVDEN  Ode  to  Mrs.  Killigrew  98  To  the  next  Realm 
she  stretcht  her  Sway . .  And  the  whole  Fief,  in  right  of 
Poetry,  she  claim'd.  18. .  W.  SAWYER  New  Year  Numbers 
xii,  Not  of  thy  strength  nor  cunning  didst  thou  come,  Into 
the  fief  and  heritage  of  life.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  \.  27 
The  cities  of  Greece  became  the  fiefs  of  foreign  despots. 
b.  In  fief  =in  fee  :  see  FEE  sb.-  i  b. 

17*8  MORGAN  Algiers  II.  v.  313  The  knights  hold  the  said 
Islands  in  Feof  from  the  king  of  Sicily.  1821  BYRON  Mar. 
Fal.  v.  i,  In  fief  perpetual  to  myself  and  heirs.  1871  B. 
TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  Pref.  10  Faust  receives  the  sea- 
shore in  feoff  for  ever. 

2.  Comb.,  as  fief- holder,  one  who  holds  a  fief 
from  a  superior. 

1864  KIRK  Chas.  Bold  II.  iv.  iii.  419  The  fief  holders  of 
France  , .  were  still  more  assiduous  in  the  cultivation  of 
martial  exercises.  1882-3  SCHAFF  EncycL  Relig.  Knowl.  I. 
484  The  power  of  the  feudal  lords  or  fief-holders  increased.' 

t  Fief,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf.  FEOFF  v.] 
trans.  To  grant  as  a  fief.  Also  to  fief  out. 

1792  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  327  The  seigneurs,  who 
possess  the  same  rights,  sell  and  fief  them  at  a  stili  cheaper 
rate.  Ibid.  394  Seigneurs,  who  will  not  sell,  but  only  fief 
out  these  wastes. 

Fie'fdom.     [f.  as  prec.  -H  -DOM.]  ^FiEF  sb.  I. 

1814  MRS.  J.  WEST  Alicia  lie  Lacy  I.  130  To  forfeit  one  of 
our  fiefdoms,  is  not  enough. 

t  Fie'ffal,  a.  Ol>s.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  fief. 

1738  Hist.  Crt.  Excheq.  i.  3  The  Fieflfal  is  the  feudal 

unsdiction,  by  the  Reason  of  the  Fieffs,  that  is,  where  the 
feudal  Lord  had  power  to  do  Right  to  his  Tenants  upon 
any  Complaints. 

Fie-fie  (faifsi),  a.  Also  fl-fl.  [f.  FIE  by  doub- 
ling.] Jocularly  used  for :  Improper,  of  improper 
character. 

1812  G.  COLMAN  Br.  Grins,  Two  Parsons  vii,  What  would 
[if  we  were  sinless]  become  of  all  the  fie-fie  ladies!  1837 
T.  HOOK  Jack  Brag  xiv,  There  is  such  a  long  fie-fie  story 
about  that.  1860  TROLLOPE  Framley  P.  vi,  One  or  two  fie-fie 
little  anecdotes  about  a  married  lady.  1873  St.  Paul's  Mag. 
Jan.  9  She  was  rather  fifi. 

Hence  Fie-fie  sb.,  a  woman  of  tarnished  reputa- 
tion. Fie-fie  v.  a.  intr.  To  say  Fie  1  b.  trans. 
To  say  Fie!  to. 

i8ao  LADV  GRANVILLE  Let.  25  Aug.  (18941 1. 164  A  mixture 
of . .  Dowager  Lansdowne,  fye-fyes,  and  venerable  peers. 
1836  Lil>r.  Fiction  I.  371  In  'fie,  fieing '  the  excesses  of 
divers  gentlemen.  1891  Punch  13  Aug.  72/2  Purists  may 
fie-fie,  or  sneer. 

t  Fiel,  a.  Obs.  [perh.  a  survival  of  ME.  FELE 
a.2]  Comfortable. 

1792  BURNS  Best]/  «r  Sfiinnin  Wheel  4  Frae  tap  to  tae  that 
deeds  me  bien  And  haps  me  fiel  and  warm  at  e'en !  1808 
A.  SCOTT  Poems  (ed.  2)  193  Her  blankets  air'd  a'  fell  an'  dry 

Field  (81d),  si.  Forms  :  1-2  feld,  3-6  feild  e, 
feld(e,  3  feeld,  south,  veelde,  vald(e,  (5  falde, 
feald),  3-4  south.  veld;e,  3-5  felt(e,  flld(e,  (e 
fyld(e),  4-6  feeld(e,  6-7  fielde,  6-  field.  [Com. 
WGer. ;  OK.  feld  str.  masc.  corresponds  to  OFris. 
and  OS.  feld  masc.  (MDu.  veil,  Du.  veld  neut), 

)HG.  feld  (MHG.  ve/t,  mod.Ger.  feld}  neut.  :- 

JTeut.  *felj>ti.z  masc.,  *felj>u  neut.  Not  found 
outside  WGer,  the  Sw.  fait,  Da.  felt  being  from 
Ger. ;  but  the  Finnish  pelto  field  is  believed  to  have 
been  adopted  from  prehistoric  Teut.  or  pre-Tent 

Prob.  related  by  ablaut  and  Verner's  law  to  OE.  folds  earth 
(see  FOLD  sb.-);  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Teut.  *fel}u- 
*Soldln.  are  formed  with  t  suffix  from  a  pre-Teut.  root  tel- 
represented  m  OSl.  &<,  plain,  field,  or  belong  to  the  Aryan 
«™<t  *Mh  or  pelt,  whence  Skr.  prthivt  earth,  Gr.  itAarv! 
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I.  Ground  ;  a  piece  of  ground. 

1  1.  Open  land  as  opposed  to  woodland  ;  a  stretch 
of  open  land  ;  a  plain.  Obs. 

c  1050  ByrJitfertKs  Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  299  On  bare 
stowe  se  a=Sela  feld  us  Barcode  swete  hunig.  0:1,23  a  E 
Chron.  m.  1112  Swioe  wistfull  on  wudan  and  on  feldan' 
c  1200  ORM.N  ,4568  Wude,  &  feld,  &  dale,  &  dun.  ,257  R 
GLOUC.  (1724)  565  To  wodes  &  to  feldes  [hii]  hulde  horn  day 
&  mzt  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3608  (Cott.)  Bath  in  feild  and  in 
forest.  1:1386  CHAUCKR  Knt.'s  T.  664  That  feld  hath  eyen 


id  wodys.     1593  MAHLOWE  in  Pass.  Pilgr,  xix,  Hilles 
illies,  dales  and  fields.    1607  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
They,  .strew'd  his  mangled  Limbs  about  the  Field. 

tb.  with  reference  to  that  which  grows  upon 
the  surface.  Obs. 

a  looo  Boeth.  Metr.  vi,  WeaxaS  hraoe  feldes  blostman. 
c  1200  ORMIN  9225  Itt  wass  huni}  off  be  feld.  a  1300  E.  E. 
Psalter  cii[i].  15  Als  blome  of  felde  sal  he  [man]  welyen  awa. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  6080  (Cott.)  Letus  wild,  be  quilk  bat  groues 
on  pe  feild.  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  xii.  28  The  hey  which  to 
day  is  in  the  feeld.  c  1449  PECOCK  Refr.  i.  vi.  28  The  feld 
is  the  fundament  of  the  flouris.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  ii.  5  Euery 
plant  of  the  field. 

t  2.  The  country  as  opposed  to  a  town  or  village. 
Obs.  exc.  arch,  or  dial. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6237  Fulle  many  a  seynt  in  feeld  & 
toune.  c  1400  Gamelyn  672  He  moste  nedes  walke  in  felde 
bat  may  not  walke  in  towne.  1526  TINDALE  Mark  xv.  21 
They  compelled. -Simon  of  Cerene  (which  cam  out  of  the 
felde) . .  to  bear  hys  crosse.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  II.  i.  738 
In  the  Towne,  and  Field  You  doe  me  mischiefe.  1862  BOR- 
ROW Wild  Wales  III.  160,  I  don't  think  your  honour  is  a 
Durham  man  either  of  town  or  field. 

b.  That  part  of  the  open  country  which  is  hunted 
over  (perh.  originally  transf.  from  sense  8).  Cf. 
hunting  field. 

1732  LAW  Serious  C.  xii.  fed.  2)  100  The  next  attempt  after 
happiness  carry'd  him  into  the  field,  .nothing  was  so  happy 
as  hunting.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  fj  Past.  i.  i.  6  King  John 
was  particularly  attached  to  the  sports  of  the  field.  1864 
Field  3  July  9/3  His  [the  huntsman's]  character  in  the  field 
.  .has  given  the  highest  satisfaction. 
1 8.  The  territory  belonging  to  a  city.  Cf.  L.  ager. 
01533  LD.  BERNEKS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1539)  140 b,  In 
the  felde  of  Elinos,  vnder  a  marble,  is  the  pouders  of  Sysifo 
Seteno.  157*  I.  JONES  Bathes  of  Bath  n.  ub,  The  hot 
wellse,  in  the  fielde  of  Padua. 

4.  Land  or  a  piece  of  land  appropriated  to  pasture 
or  tillage,  usually  parted  off  by  hedges,  fences, 
boundary  stones,  etc.  Often  with  defining  word  pre- 
fixed, as  clover-,  corn-,  hay-,  turnip-,  wheat-field. 

CI025  Interl.  v.  RulfSt.Benet  (1888)  73  Geswinc  felda _gif 
hi  nabbaS  munecas.  c  1220  Bestiary  401  [De  fox]  goo  o 
felde  to  a  furg.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7798  Feldes  were 
vol  of  come  echon.  1382  WYCLIF  Ruth  ii.  2  Y  shall  goo  in 
to  the  feeld  and  gedre  eeris.  c  1449  PECOCK  Ref>r.  275  Feeldis 
. .  in  which .  -thei  hem  silf  tilien.  1578  LVTK  Dodoens  iv.  Ivi. 
516  That  with  the  pale  . .  flowers  groweth  in  drie  medowes, 
and  in  the  feeldes  also.  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  i.  56  The 
Flanders  Cherries  bear  well  in  Orchards  and  Feilds.  1765 
A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  94  There  is  scarcely  a  field", 
in  which  we  will  not  observe  weeds  of  the  two  first  kinds. 
1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  iv,  Fields,  .through  which  the 
New  River  took  its  winding  course. 

b.  pi.   The  fields,  used  in  collective  sense.    For- 
merly sometimes  ^  •>.  (cf.  F.  les  champs^  or  2  b. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hum  Ixxxvii.  276  He  was  in  the  feldes 
a  hawkynge.  1561  NORTON  &  SACKV.  Gorboduc  v.  ii,  Chil- 
dren, .play  in  the  streetes  and  fieldes.  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL. 
King  %  No  King  n.  ii,  How  fine  the  fields  be,  what  sweet 
living  'tis  in  the  Country  !  1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  III. 
iv.  xiv.  §  51  The  fields  !. .  All  spring  and  summer  is  in  them. 

c.  Common,  open  field :  see  those  words. 

d.  A  piece  of  ground  put  to  a  particular  use, 
as  bleach,  camping, print-field:  see  BLEACH,  etc. 

6.  An  extent  or  tract  of  ground  covered  with  or 
containing  some  special  natural  formation  or  pro- 
duction. Chiefly  with  defining  word,  as  coal, 
diamond,  gold,  oilfields  :  see  those  words. 

1859  CORNWALLIS  New  World  I.  55  Bowls  filled  with  the 
precious  metal,  and . .  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  field  from 
which  it  was  taken.  1875  WOOD  &  LAPHAM  Waiting  for 
Mail  39  You've  tried  the  best  Victorian  fields. 

6.  The  ground  on  which  a  battle  is  fought ;  a 
battle-field.  More  explicitly  field  of  battle,  conflict, 
i -fight ;  field  of  honour. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6432  (Cott.)  Wit  Israel  was  left  be  feild 
a  1400-30  Alexander  450  pan  foundis  Philip  to  be  fy?t  &  be 
fild  entres.  1:1460  FORTESCUE  Aos.  f,  Lini.  Man.  ix,  The 
Erhs  of  Lecestir  and  Glocestre  . .  toke  hym  and  his  sonne 

Prisoners  in  the  ffelde.  1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  2» 
nstruments  of  war.  .for  the  field.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  I.  iii. 
8sThey  haue  vs'd  Their  deerest  action,  in  the  Tented  Field. 
'J9?  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  n.  378  As  Legions  in  the  Field 
their  front  display.  1718  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4739/3  The 
Quarter-Masters  of  the  Army  are  gone  to  mark  a  Field 
of  Battel.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  ,oa  The 
-ictor  is  obliged  to  fight  several  of  those  battles  before  it 


Sedgemoor.  1851  E.  S.  CREASY  15  Decisive  Battles  (1864) 
22  The  Greeks  could  not  stand  before  the  Persians  in  a  field 
of  battle,  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xi.  182  The 
inglisn  Ambassador  remained  upon  the  field  of  the  conflict 
b.  fig. 


W. 

and  holy  w'orkes.  ,615  CROOKE  Body  o/Man  56  BefoVe'Ve 
leaue  the  field,  it  shall  not  be  amisse  to  disparkle  all  the 
forces  of  our  aduersaries.  17*4  SWIFT  Drafter's  Lett 
Wks.  1761  III.  75  He  is  so  far  master  of  the  field,  that 
no  London  printer  dare  publish  any  paper  written  in  favour 
ot  Ireland.  I77S  SHERIDAN  Duenna  i.  iv,  If  I  could  hamper 
him  with  this  girl,  I  should  have  the  field  to  myself.  1848 

«  ij  GS2I  D  i'  'v.vi'  322  To  drive  the  sophists  from  the 
field.  1886  B.  L.  FARJEON  Three  Times  T.  i,  I  bade  her 

feld         '  and  'eft  Captain  BeHwood  in  possession  of  the 


FIELD. 

C.  Phrases:  To  keep,  maintain  the  field :  to  con- 
tinue the  fight,  lit.  and  fig.  Also  (chieflyyf^.)  To 
conquer  the  field:  to  gain  one's  point.  To  hold  the 
field :  to  hold  its  ground  ;  not  to  be  superseded  or 
displaced.  To  leave  (another]  the  field:  to  give 
up  the  argument  or  contest.  To  leave  the  field 
open  :  to  abstain  from  interference. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  ( 1868)  21  Ye  wylle  speke  riotesly . . 
therfor  y  wille  leve  you  the  felde.  1673  DRYDEN  A/tirr. ,}  la 
Mode  n.  i,  This  tongue,  .may  keep  the  field  against  a  whole 
army  of  lawyers,  r  1686  Roxb.  Ball.  (1886)  VI.  125  He 
conquer'd  the  field :  Then  they  both  were  united.  1724 
SWIFT  Drapiers  Lett,  iii,  His  Majesty,  pursuant  to  the  law, 
hath  left  the  field  open  between  Wood  and  the  Kingdom  if 
Ireland.  iSss  PKESCOTT  Philip  II,  i.  ii,  Four  knights  were 
prepared  to  maintain  the  field  against  all  comers.  1870 
TENNYSON  Pelleas  *  Ettarre  161  All  day  long  Sir  Pelkas 
kept  the  field  With  honour.  1887  A.  BIRRELL  Obiter  Dicta 
Ser.  n.  66  The  last  edition  will,  -long  hold  the  field. 

7.  In  wider  sense  :  The  country  which  is  to  be, 
or  has  become,  the  scene  of  a  campaign  ;  the  scene 
of  military  operations.     In  the  field:  engaged  in 
military  operations.     To  keep  the  field:  to  remain 
in  the  '  field ' ;  to  keep  the  campaign  open.     To 
take  the  field:  to  commence  military  operations  ; 
to  open  the  campaign. 

a  1612  SIR  R.  CECIL  Let.  in  Naunton  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.l 
61  They  will .  learn  the  strength  of  the  Rebels,  before  they 
dare  take  the  field.  1651  HOBBES  Leinath.  n.  xxix.  174  The 
forces  of  the  Commonwealth  keeping  the  field  no  longer. 
I67«TEMPLE  Let.  to  Pr.  oj  Orange  Wks.  1731  II.  410, 1  did 
not  believe  Your  Highness  would  do  any  thing  in  those 
kind  of  Affairs  till  Your  Return  from  the  Field.  1724  DE 
FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1830)  10  All  the  military  part  of  the 
court  was  in  the  field.  1769  Junivs  Lett.  ii.  13  A  sincere 
..attachment  to  his  King  and  Country,  .first  impelled  him 
to  the  field.  1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir.  Despot,  iii.  85  Their  (the 
Greek  people's]  eye  was  directed,  .to  the  senate  or  the  field. 
1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  in.  i,  Esmond  . .  took  the  field  , . 
under  Webb's  orders.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  m.  viii.  713  An 
army  in  the  field  abroad. 

transf.  andyff.  1614  SAUL  Chesse-play  xi.  (/leading),  All 
the  men  being  in  the  field.  1831  BHEWSTER  AV7ti/<wi(i855J  II. 
xiv.  3  The  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  age  took  the  field. 

8.  A  battle ;  now  rare  exc.  in  such  phrases  as 
A  hard-fought,  hard-won  field.      A  single  field : 
a    single    combat.      Also    to  fig/it,   t  give,    lose, 
t  make,  win  (a,  the)  field.     Hence,  f  Victory,  esp. 
in  to  get,  have  the  field. 
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1473  WAR'KW.  Ch'ron.  6  The  Walschmenne  loste  the  felde! 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  jf.sop  in.  iv,  The  egle.  .gat  the  feld 
and  vaynquysshed . .  the  bestes.  1487  WRIOTHESLEY  Chrm. 
(1875)  I.  2  A  feild  that  they  made  againste  the  Kinge.  1502 
ARNOLDE  CAnw.  (i8n)p.xxxiv,Afelde.  .bytwenetheKynge 
and  y  Duke  of  Yorke.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Mace.  x.  50  A 
mightie  sore  felde.  .continuynge  till  the  Sonne  wente  downe. 
1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  43  Ennimes  . .  of  sic 
strenth  and  multitud  that  he  micht  not  weil  geif  thaim  feild. 
iSSfi  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  iCamden  i  25  The  commons  . .  made 
a  felde  agaynst  the  kynge  and  lost  it.  1586  WARNER  Alb. 
Eng.  iv.  xx.  (1589)  89  The  Danes  . .  got  the  feeld.  1596 
SHAKS.  Merch.  y.n.i.^6  This  Symitare.  .won  three  fields 
of  Sultan  Solyman.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  v.  (1628 
128  Batlailes  or  Foughten  Fields.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  1. 105 
What  though  the  field  be  lost  ?  1816  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  m. 
xlix.  In  their.. single  fields,  What  deeds  of  prowess  unre- 
corded died  !  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  (1850)  I.  293  Many  a 
bloody  field  was  to  be  fought. 

transf.  1862  J.  PYCROFT  Cricket  Tutor 77  Every  old  player 
will,  .recall  many  a  hard-fought  field. 

t  b.  Order  of  battle,  disposition  of  men  in  the 
field.  Phrases,  To  pitch,  set  afield,  to  choose  one's 
battle-ground,  to  dispose  one's  men  for  fighting ; 
to  gather  afield,  to  collect  an  armed  force. 

1502  ARNOLDS  Chron.  p.  xxxiv,  Y"  Duke  of  Yorke  set  his 
felde  at  Brent  Heth.  c  1540  Order  in  Batlayle  A  vu,  Let 
him  study  to  breake  hys  [foe's]  felde.  1548  HALL  Chron. 
K.  Hen.  VI,  An.  4.  96  b,  That  my  saied  lorde  of  Winchester, 
intended  to  gather  any  feld  or  assemble  people,  in  troublyng 
of  the  kynges  lande,  and  against  the  kinges  peace,  a  1562 
G.  CAVENDISH  JfWwydSgs)  274  Who  pitched  a  feld  royall 
ayenst_theme.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  vi.  xv.  226  Either  part 
beholding  their  captaine,  as  it  were  in  a  pight  field.  1678 
WANLEV  Wond.  Lit.  World  v.  ii.  $  32.  470/1  Nicephorus  . . 
was  slain  in  a  pitch'd  Field  against  the  Bulgarians. 

t  c.  Officer  of  the  field=  FIELD-OFFICER.  General 
of  the  field:  the  general  commanding  hi  a  battle 
or  campaign.  Obs. 

1590  NASHE  Pasquirs  Apol.  i.  D  iij,  Equal  in  respect  of 
theyr  fight  in  . .  battailes,  as  the  Generall  of  the  fielde  and 
the  common  Souldiours  are.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb. 
vu.  (1703)  II.  269  There  were,  .above  twenty  Officers  of  the 
Field,  .slain  upon  the  place. 

0.  With  mixture  of  sense  4 :  An  enclosed  piece 
of  ground  in  which  some  outdoor  games  are  played, 
as  cricket,  football  field :  see  CRICKET,  etc. ;  also 
ellipt.  with  sb.  to  be  supplied  from  the  context. 
a  1788  CANNING  in  '  Bat '  Crick.  Man.(rf,y>)  36  The  poet  will 
be  equally  circumstanced  in  the  field.  1849  Laws  of  Cricket 
ibid.  57  No  substitute  in  the  field  shall  be  allowed  to  bowl. 
1882  Daily  Tel.  12  June,  Neither  Spofforth  nor  Boyle  were 
in  the  field. 

b.  Baseball.  The  ground  in  which  the  fielders 
stand,  divided  into  I.VFIELD  and  OUTFIELD. 

1875  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  406/2  The  theory  of  the  game  [Base 
ball]  is  that  one  side  takes  the  field,  and  the  other  goes  in. 
1891  N.  CRANE  Baseball  vi.  45  The  pitcher  is  the  only  player 
whose  position  on  the  field  is  prescribed  by  the  rule-;. 
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10.  collect.  Those  who  take  part  in  any  outdoor 
contest  or  sport. 

a.  Sporting.  Also,  in  restricted  sense  :  All  the 
competitors  in  a  race  except  the  favourite.     To  bet, 
back,  lay  against  the  field  •  to  back  one  (often  one's 
own)  dog,  horse,  etc.  against  all  other  competitors. 

1771  P.  PARSONS  Newmarket  II.  149  Camlllus  against  the 
field,  for  a  hundred  guineas.  1871  LEVER  Ld.  Kilgobbin 
Ixx,  Bet  on  the  field — never  back  trie  favourite.  1885  Friith 
28  May  853/2  The  Great  Northern  Handicap,  .brought  out 
a  better  field  than  usual.  1888  Daily  News  29  June,  Pillarist 
was  backed  against  the  field. 

trans/,  and./?,?.  1860  GKM.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt,  III. 
cxxxiii.  101  To  speak  up  for  '  Victor  Emmanuel  against  the 
field1.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  2  Feb.  139  An  historical  prize  will 
hrins  together  a  much  larger  '  field  '. 

b.  Hunting.  Those  who  take  part  in  the  sport. 
To  lead  the  field ':  to  be  first  in  the  chase. 

1806-7  J.  BKRESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  HI.  iv,  In 
hunting  .  .while  you  are  leading  the  field.  1830  GRF.VILLE 
Mem.  Geo.  7^(1874)  II.  xiii.  77  The  field  which  had  been 
out  with  the  King's  hounds.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish 
(,'lcrk  II.  15  The  hounds  and  huntsman,  with  the  field  at 
their  heels.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  i  Feb.  135/1  Fields  of  hunting 
and  riding  men  are  very  large. 

C.    Cricket.    The  '  side '  who  are  ( out  *  in  the 
*  field  * ;  see  9  ;  also  the  players  on  both  sides. 

1850  '  BAT'  Cricket  Man.  51  The  disposition  of  the  field 
depends  entirely  upon  circumstances.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Bnnvn  ii.  viii,  The  ball.. sticks  ..  in  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  himself  and  the  whole 
field.  1859  All  Year  Round  No.  13.  305  Our  field  worked 
like  tigers.  1862  Sporting  Life  14  June,  On  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  'field',  H.  H.Stephenson  took  thewicket.  1882 
Haily  Tel.  24  June,  The  first  over  was  sent  down,  .by  Pal- 
mer., his  field  being  arranged  thus. 

11.  Cricket  and  Baseball.  One  who  stands  on  the 
field  ;  one  of  the  side  that  is  *  out ' ;  a  fieldsman ; 
also  in  names  descriptive  of  his  position  in  the 
field,  e.g.  in  Cricket,  \  Long  field  to  the  hip  (see 
quot.).     Long  field  (f  straight}  off>  on  (see  quots. ; 
now  usually  long  off,  on}.     In  the  long  field:   at 
the  position  of  long  field  off  or  on.    In  Baseball : 
/»-,  out-,  right-,  centre-,  left-field. 


two  runs.  Ibid.*  Long  field  to  the  hip.  The  fieldsman 
must  stand  out  to  save  two  runs  opposite  to  the  popping- 
crease.  Ibid.,  Long  field*  straight  off*  should  be  an  active 
man.  .His  station  is  on  the  off-side  between  the  bowler  and 
the  middle  wicket.  1850  'BAT*  Cricket  Man.  48  Long 
Field  Off,  On.  1859  All  Year  Round  No.  13.  305  Southey 
..a  good  bowler  and  'field'.  1889  Pauline  Vlll.  24  The 
out-going  batsman.. ought  to  have  been  caught  in  the  long 
field.  Ibid.*  A  good  long  field. 
II.  An  extended  surface. 

12.  A  large  stretch ;  an  expanse  : 

a.  of  sea,  sky,  etc. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  i.  i.  37  Without  covering,  save  yon  field 
of  stars.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  103  The  nimble 
Horsemen  scour  the  Fields  of  Air.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  \. 
41  Yonder  argent  fields  above.  1813  SHELLEY  (?.  Mob  iv.  ao 
The  orb  of  day. .  o'er  ocean's  waveless  field  Sinks  sweetly 
smiling.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  vn.  iv.  \4pnote*  De- 
tached bars,  darker  or  lighter  than  the  field  [of  cloud]  above. 

b.  of  ice  or  snow. 

1813  BAKEWELL  Introd.  Geol.  (1815)  55  Vast  masses  of  rock 
.  .are  sometimes  enveloped  in  fields  of  ice.  1818  SIR  J.  LES- 
LIE in  Edin.  Rev.  XXX.  16  North  West  Passage,  A  very 
wide  expanse  of  it  [salt-water  ice]  they  call  a  field.  1887 
RUSKIN  Prgterita  II.  178  The  snows  round  . .  are  the  least 
trodden  of  all  the  Mont  Blanc  fields. 
C.  of  immaterial  things;  cf.  15. 

1577  GOOGE  HtresbacKsHnsb.  (1586)  1.7  What  divinitie  there 
is  in  it,  and  what  a  feeld  of  the  acknowledged  benefits  of 
God,  you  have  heard.  15^0  GREENE  Never  too  late  (1600) 
60  Loue  had  . .  wrapt  him  in  a  field  of  woes.  17x2  BLACK- 
MORE  Creation  vi  (1818)203  Who  can  this  Field  of  Miracles 
survey.  1847  L.  HUNT  Men  Women  ff  B.  II.  xi.  265  He 
discloses  to  us  the  whole  field  of  his  ignorance.  1867  A. 
BARRY  Sir  C.  Barry  vi.  190  The  whole  field  of  English 
history. 

13.  The  surface  on  which  something  is  portrayed. 

a.  Her.  The  surface  of  an  escutcheon  or  shield 
on   which   the   *  charge*   is  displayed.     Also  the 
surface  of  one  of  the  divisions  in  the  shield. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6290  Hys  feld  was  of  fyn  gold,  freche 
to  behold,  With  bre  lyons  launchond.  c  1435  Terr.  Portugal 
1120  Sir  Torrent  ordenyth  hym  a  sheld,  It  was  ryche  in 
every  field.  1572  BOSSEWHLL  Artnorie  H.  56  The  field  is 
parted  per  fesse  embattyled.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  H.  ii. 
(1660)  52  The  Field  is  the  whole  Surface . .  of  the  Shield  over- 
spread  with  some  Metall,  Colour,  or  Furre,  and  compre- 
hendeth  in  it  the  Charge.  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  12  Dec., 
The  Arms. .are  A  field  Jupiter.  1801  REES  Cycl.  s.v.  Bar, 
When  the  field  is  divided  into  four,  .or  more  equal  parts,  jt 
is  then  blazoned,  barry.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  661  Sir 
Lancelot's  azure  lions.  .Ramp  in  the  field. 

fig.  1595  SHAKS.  Liter.  72  This  silent  warre  of  LUHes  and 
of  Roses,  .in  her  faire  faces  field.  1607  HIERON  Wk$.  I.  414 
A  field  of  sincerity,  charged  with  deedes  of  piety. 

b.  The  groundwork  of  a  picture,  etc. 

1634  J.  BATE  Myst.  Nat.  $  Art  iv.  162  How  to  make 
white  letters  in  a  blacke  Feild.  Take  [etc.].  1695  DRYDEN 
tr.  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting  xlv.  51  Let  the  Field,  or 
Ground  of  the  Picture,  be  clean.  1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps 
vi.  §  14,  175  Shadow  is  frequently  employed  as  a  dark  field 
on  which  the  forms  are  drawn. 

c.  Numism.  (See  quot.  1876.) 

1876  HUMPHREYS  Coin-Colt.  Man.  vii.  82  The  field  ..is  the 
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plain  part  of  the  coin  not  occupied  by  the  principal  figure  or 
type.     1879  H.  PHILLIPS  Xotes  Coins  6  Ihe  setting  sun  is 
illumining  with  his  rays  the  whole  field  of  the  medal. 
d.  Of  a  flag:  The  ground  of  each  division. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  301  The  flags  of  the  British 
navy  were  severally  on  a  red,  white,  or  blue  field. 

t!4.  Greenfield',  the  green  cloth  of  a  counting 
house.  Obst  (.Can  this  be  the  sense  in  quot.  1599  ?) 

1470  Liber  Niger  in  Honseh.  Ord.  (1790)  51  And  suche 
dayes  as  the  Kings  chappell  removeth,  every  of  these 
children  then  present  receveth  \\\\d.  at  the  grene  feald  \_MSS. 
in  Brit.  Mus.  read  seald,  /aid]  of  the  countyng-house  for 
horse  hyre  dayly,  as  longe  as  they  be  journeying.  [1599 
SHAKS.  Hen,  Vt  \,  \\\.  17  His  Nose  was  as  sharpe  as  a  Pen, 
and  [?  read  on]  a  Table  of  greene  fields.] 

III.  Area  of  operation  or  observation. 

15.  An  area  or  sphere  of  action,  operation,  or 
investigation ;    a    (wider   or   narrower)    range   of 
opportunities,  or  of  objects,  for  labour,  study,  or 
contemplation  ;  a  department  or  subject  of  activity 
or  speculation. 

1340  Ayenb.  240  Huanne  oure  Ihord  wolde  by  uonded  of 
|>e  dyeule  :  he  yede  in-to  desert,  uor  be  desert  of  religion  : 
is  ueld  of  uondinge.  1380  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1622)  19  A  very 
good  Orator  might  have  a  fair  field  to  use  eloquence  in,  if 
[etc.].  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  228  As  for  the  increase  of  Vertue 
generally,  -it  is  a  large  Field,  and  to  be  handled  by  it  self. 
1674  OWEN  Holy  Spirit  (1693)  82  A  large  and  plain  Field 
doth  here  open  it  self  unto  us.  1711  ADDISON  S£ect.  No.  160 
P  4  This.  .Failure  . .  opens  a  large  Field  of  Raillery.  1750 
BEAWES  Lex  Mercat.  (1752)  2  The  wide  field  for  trade 
that  now  lies  before  us.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3) 
II.  143  A  very  interesting  field  of  investigation,  a  1862 
BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1873)  III.  v.  350  The  philosopher  and  the 
practical  man.  .each  is  in  his  own  field,  supreme. 

b.  (without  a  or  the.}  Scope,  opportunity,  extent 
of  material  for  action  or  operation.  ?  Obs. 

1664  DRYDEN  Rival-Ladies  in.  i,Thou  hast  not  field  enough 
in  thy  young  breast,  To  entertain  such  storms  to  struggle  in. 
1681  TEMPLE  Mem.  \\\.  Wks.  1731  I.  343,  I  thought  I  had 
Field  enough  left  for  doing  them  good  Offices  to  the  Duke. 
1719  SWIFT  To  Yng.  Clergyman,  The  matter  ..  will  afford 
field  enough  for  a  divine  to  enlarge  on. 

16.  The  space  or  range  within  which  objects  are 
visible  through  an  optical  instrument  in  any  one 
position. 

1747  GOULD  Eng.  Ants  32  Kill  her,  and  . .  place  her  Body 
on  the  Field  of  a  Microscope.  1765  MATY  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LV.  305  It  filled  the  field  of  the  telescope.  i8ia^5  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  I.  474  The  visible  field  is  . .  twenty 
degrees  in  diameter.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  If. 
xiii.  307  Organisms,  .shooting  rapidly  across  the  microscopic 
field.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm.  102  A  very 
superior  achromatic  glass,  .giving  a.. flat  field. 

b.  Field  of  observation,  view  or  "vision :  the  space 
to  which  observation,  etc.  is  limited. 

1812-6  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  <$•  Art  II.  718  The  whole 
field  of  view  through  the  foot-wide  arch.  1817  CHALMERS 
Astron.  Disc.  ii.  (1852)  53  That  circle  by  which  the  field  of 
observation  is  enclosed.  1855  BAIN  Senses  $  Int.  n.  ii.  §  3 
The  eye  can  take  in  a  wide  field  at  once.  1859  REEVE 
Brittany  236  They  are  not  seen  in  the  picture,  being  much 
to  the  left  of  our  field  of  view.  1862  MEBIVALE  Row.  Emp. 
(1865)  VI.  Hi.  300  The  field  of  vision  is  overclouded. 
Jig.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bos.  Faith  ii.  83  No  scintillation 
of  its  existence  twinkles  within  the  field  of  our  knowledge. 

17.  Physics.  The  area  or  space  under  the  influ- 
ence of,  or  within  the  range  of,  some  agent.     To  be 
in,  out  of  the  field:  see   quot.    1884.     Magnetic 
field:   any  space  possessing  magnetic  properties, 
either  on  account  of  magnets  in  its  vicinity,  or  on 
account  of  currents  of  electricity  passing  through 
or  round  it. 

1863  TYNDALL  Heat  ii.  §  35  (1870)  37  The  exact  equivalent 
of  the  power  employed  to  move  the  medal  in  the  excited 
magnetic  field.  1881  MAXWELL  Electr.  fy  Magn.  I.  45  The 
electric  field  is  the  portion  of  space  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
electrified  bodies,  considered  with  reference  to  electric  phe- 
nomena. 1884  WATSON  &  BURBURY  Math.  Th.  Electr.  ff 
bfagn.  I.  48  In  physics  a  body  which  is  within  the  range  of 
the  action  of  another  body  is  said  to  be  in  the  field  of  that 
other  body,  and  when  it  is  so  distant  from  that  other  body 
as  to  be  sensibly  out  of  the  range  of  its  action  it  is  said  to 
be  out  of  the  field. 

IV.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

18.  General  relations  :  a.  simple  attrib.  (sense  i), 
as  field-dew,    -flower ;    (sense    2%   as  field-craft* 
-dweller,    -honour,    -mate,     -pastime,    -properties 
(of  a  greyhound),  -smell,  -tent,  (senses  2  and  4) 

field-trial ;  (sense  4),  as  field-crop,  -gate,  -hedge, 
-husbandry,  -path,  -rent,  -road,  -seed,  -stones ; 
(sense  7),  as  field-battalion,  -cap,  -duties,  -equip- 
ment, -evolutions,  -exercise,  -insignia,  -movements, 
-service,  -troops,  -"watch,  b.  objective  (sense  4),  as 

field-purging  ppl.  adj.     C.  locative  (sense  4),  as 

field-faring  ppl.  adj. 

1875  G.  P.  COLLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  596/1  An  infantry 
regiment  [in  the  Prussian  army]  has  three  *field  battalions. 
1888  SIR  M.  MACKENZIE  Frederick  the  Noble  viii.  140  He 
wore  the  ample  blue  cloak  of  the  Prussian  Cavalry,  with  fur 
cape  and  *field  cap.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Sept.  5/2  No 
one.  .expects  to  fill  his  bag  save  by  *field-craft.  1860  GOSSE 
Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  (1866)  105  The  injuries  done,  .in  our  *field- 
crops.  1889  Daily  News  16  Dec.  77i  Indian  agricultural 
field  crop  seeds.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  422  With  this 
'field  dew  consecrate.  1844  Regul.  %  Ord.  Army  127  Sub- 
ordinate Officers  understand  their  *Field  Duties.  1575  in 
Russia  at  close  \bth  C.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  Introd.  a  The  .. 
Tartars  are  barbarowse  and  *fyilde  dwellers.  1808  WELLING- 
TON in  Gurw.  Desp.  IV.  29  A  *field  equipment  with  a  pro- 


portion of  horses.  1875  G.  P.  COLLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II. 
579/2  The  war  establishment  of  a  field  equipment  troop  is  6 
officers  and  233  men.  1833  STOCQUEI.F.R  Milit,  Encycl., 
A  regiment  is  . .  instructed  in  the  'field  exercise  and  evolu- 
tions. 1899  Pall MallG.  8  Dec.  2/1  A  sketch  of  *fieldfaring 
women.  1653  WALTON ^>/£/<^ 214  "Field-flowers,  .perfum'd 
the  air.  1825  LYTTON  Falkland  59,  I  see  him  . .  gathering 
the  field-flowers.  1891  S.  C.  SCRIVENER  Our  Fields  $•  Cities 
33,  I  was  . .  glad  to  see  the  horse  turning  towards  a  *field- 
gate.  18*3  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  390  A  •field- 
hedge  and  bank.  1737  M.  GREEN  Spleen  (1738)  5  *  Field- 
honours  . .  Atchiev'd  by  leaping  hedge  and  ditch.  1760  J. 
ELIOT  (title),  Essays  upon  *Field-Husbandry  in  New  Eng- 
land. 1823  J.  HADCOCK  Dom.  Atnusem.  34  This  stick,  or 
baton,  .became  the  *field  insignia  of  a  general.  1786  BURNS 
Brigs  of  Ayr  36  The  feather 'd  *field-mates,  bound  by  Na- 
ture's tie.  1798  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  1. 12  Wellesley 
..practising  them  in  combined  *field  movements.  18.. 
WORDSW.  Sonnets  (1838)  151  To  chase  mankind,  with  men 
in  armies  packed  For  nis  *  field- pastime.  17*1  DE  FOE  Col. 
Jack  (1840)  66  It  was  agreed  to  spread  from  the  *field- 
path  to  the  road  way.  1847  MARY  HOWITT  Ballads  294 
Through  old  field-paths  we'll  wander.  1883  Chawb.  Jrnl. 
305  The.  ,*field  properties  of  a  greyhound.  1601  WEEVER 
Mirr.  Mart.  E  vj  b,  *Feeld-purgmg  Februarius.  1580 
HOLLYBAND  Treas.fr.  Tong,  Champart,  *fielde  rent.  1864 
H.  SPENCER  Illnstr.  Univ.  Progr.  418  While  along  the  *field- 
roads  . .  the  movement  is  the  slowest.  1888  Daily  News 
ii  Sept.  2/5  A  fair  amount  of  business  is  now  being  trans, 
acted  in  *field  seeds.  1656  J.  HARRINGTON  Oceana  57 
The  Youth  for  *field-service  . .  armed  and  under  continual 
Discipline.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  31  118 
On  field  service.. the  same  duties  are  enjoined.  1818 SHEL- 
LEY Rosalind  mo  *Field  smells  known  in  infancy.  1799 
J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth*  *Field  stones,  .were  gathered 
off  the  land,  where  it  seemed  to  be  fit  for  tillage.  1892  Jrnl. 
Arc/t&ol.  Inst.  No,  194.  155  Small  field-stones  concreted 
with  sticky  gravel.  1755  SMOLLETT  Quix.  (1803!  IV.  174 
Among  these  trees  we  have  pitched  some  ^field-tents.  1849 
JOHNSTON  Exp.  Aerie.  60  Such  *field-trials  as  appear  to  me 
likely  to  throw  light  upon  it.  1875  G.  P.  COLLEY  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  II.  595/2  *Field  troops  [in  the  Prussian  army]  in  peace 
time  form  the  standing  army.  1871  Daily  News  13  Jan., 
The  last  intermittent  French  *fieldwatch  is  definitely  ascer- 
tained to  have  quitted  Bondy.  1883  SEEBOHM  Eng.  Village 
Comm.  \.  (1884)  4  A  common  *fieldway  give^  access  to  the 
strips. 

19.  Prefixed  to  the  names  of  many  animals,  birds, 
and  insects,  often  in  the  sense  of  '  wild ',  to  indicate 
a  species  found  in  the  open  country  as  opposed  to 
house  or  town,  as  field-ass,  -cricket,  -mouse,  -rat, 
-slug,  -spider  ;  field-duck,  the  little  bustard  (Otis 
tetrax]  found  chiefly  in  France  ;  field-finch   (see 
quot.) ;     field-lark     (Alauda    arvensis] ;     field- 
martin    ( Tyrannus    carolinensis} ;    field-plover 
(£7.S.),  a  name  for  two  species  of  plover,  and  for 
a  sandpiper  (Bartramia  longicauda] ;  field-spar- 
row (U.S.)  (Spizella  pusilla  or  .9.  agrestis^ ;  field- 
titling,  f-tortoise  (jocular],  -vole  (see  quots.). 

1382  WYCLIF  Jcr.  ii.  24  A  *feld  asse  vsid  in  wildernesse. 
1600  E.  BLOUNT  Hosp*  Inc.  Fooles  A  iv,  Those  *field- 
Crickets.  .play  the  parrats  so  notably.  1868  WOOD  Homes 
without  H.  viii.  161  The  black-bodied  Field  Cricket  (Ackefa 
campestris).  i8ga  W.  H.  HUDSON  La  Plata  185  The  *field- 
hnc\\t  Sycalis Inteola.  igSoBARET^/r'.  M  531  A*fieldmouse 
with  a  long  snoute.  1861  MRS.  NORTON  Lady  La  G.  in.  69  The 
small  field-mouse,  with  wide  transparent  ears,  Comes  softly 
forth.  156*  TURNER  Herbal  ii.  60  b,  The  roote  of  Myrrhis 
dronken  in  wyne  helpeth  the  bytynges  of  *feldetspyders. 
1647  H.  MORE  Sonr  of  Sent  iv.  vi,  Unlesse  that  wiser  men 
make't  the  field-spiders  loom.  1864  J.  C.  ATKINSON  Pro- 
rincial  names  of  Birds,  *  Field  Titling,  sb.,  Prov.  name  for 
the  Tree  Pipit,  Anthns  arboreus.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais 
iv.  Ixiii,  A  *  Field-Tortoise,  alias,  eclip'd  a  Mole.  1868 
WOOD  Homes  without  H.  xxxi.  598  The  Short-tailed  Field 
Mouse  otherwise  termed  Campagnol  or  *Field  Vole  (Ann- 
cola  arvensis). 

20.  In  many  names  of  plants  growing  in   the 
fields,   as  field-bindweed \    -forget-me-not,    -mush- 
room,   -rhubarb,    etc. ;    field-ash    (Pyrus    aucu- 
paria} ;  field-basil :  see  BASIL  i  2  ;  field-brome- 
grass    {BromtfS    arvensis} ;    field-cypress :    see 
CYPRESS  l    2  b ;    field-kale    (Sinapis  arvensis}  ; 
field-madder,    t  (&}   rosemary,    (J)    a   common 
modern  book-name  for  Sherardia  arvensis  \  field- 
nigella  or  nigel-weed  {Lychnis  Githago] ;  field- 
southernwood    {Artemisia    campestris) ;    field- 
weed  (Anthemis  Cotuta,  also  Erigeroit  philadel- 
phicunt]    (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.    1884);    t  field-wood, 
V  gentian    (?  =  QR.feldwyrt}. 

1578  LYTE  Dodec'tsvi.lxx.  748  *Feelde  Ashe.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  118  *Field  balm,  Calamintha  Nepeta.  i8ag  LOUDON 
Encycl.  Agric,  §4962.  798  The  *field-beet,  commonly  called 
the  mangold- wiirzel.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower*  PI.  IV.  17 
*FieId  Bindweed .  .this  plant  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
weeds.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  369 
The  . .  *field-brome  grass  . .  is  found  in  some  of  the  best 
pastures.  Ibid.  I.  151  The. .large  red  *  Field  Carrot,  was 
the  only  variety  employed  for  agricultural  purposes  in  Eng- 
land. 1578  LYTE  Dodocns  i.  xviii.  28  Called,  .in  English. . 
Ground  Pyne.  .and  *field  Cypres.  1867  SOWERBY  Eng.  Bot. 
VII.  105  *Field  Forget-me-not.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Ftowtr. 
PI.  IV.  6  *  Field  Gentian,  .contains  in  every  part  of  it  some 
of  the  tonic  bitter  principle  common  to  tne  tribe,  ciooo 
Durham  Gloss,  in  Sax.  Leeckd.  III.  305/1  Rosinarintim, 
sun  deav  &  bothen  &  *feld  medere.  1861  Miss  PRATT 
Flower.  PI.  III.  144  Field  Madder,  Corolla  funnel-shaped. 
183*  Vtg.  Snbst.  Food  331  The  "Field  Mushroom  . .  is  the 
only  species,  .cultivated  in  this  country.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens 
ii.  xi.  160  Cockle  or  *fielde  Nigelweede,  hath  straight.. 
stemmes.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Lecke  degallina,  white 
*field  onion.  1868  HEREMAN  Paxtorfs  Bot.  Diet.,  "Field 
Rhubarb.  1838  CLARKE  in  Proc.  Btnv.  Nat,  Club  I.  163 
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The  bank  was . .  enamelled  with . .  the  barren  Strawberry  and 
the  'Field-Rush.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  I'l.  IV.  48 
*FieId  Scorpion-grass.,  the  whole  plant  is  rou^h  with 
spreading  bristles.  1597  GICRAKDE  Herbal  n.  ix.  §  3.  190 
Common  Mustarde,  or  'fielde  Senuie.  1776  WITHKRING 
Brit.  Plants  (1796)  III.  709  'Field  Southernwood.  1861 
Miss  PRATT  Fltrwer.  PI.  III.  262  Field  Southernwood  ..  is 
a  very  rare  plant  . .  The  involucre  is  of  a  purplish-brown 
colour.  1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n.  (1863)  411 
The  'field-star  of  Bethlehem, — a  sort  of  large  hyacinth  of 
the  hue  of  the  misletoe.  1303  GOWER  Con/.  II.  262  The 
*feldwode  and  verveine,  Of  herbes  ben  nought  better 
tweine.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  III.  159  'Field 
Woodruff,  .the  flowers  are  bright  blue.  lb!d.  V.  300  *  Field 
Wood  Rush  . .  a  common  plant . .  has  a  straight  unbranched 
stem. 

21.  Special    comb. :    field-abbot    (see    qvtot.) ; 
field-allowance,  an  allowance  to  an  officer,  and 
sometimes  to  a  private,  on  active  service,  to  meet 
the  increased  expenses  attendant  thereupon  ;  fleld- 
artillsry,    light   ordnance   fitted   for  travel    and 
for  active  operations  in  a  campaign ;  f  field-bar, 
the  border   or  limit   of  the   field  in  a  telescope 
(see  16) ;   field-battery,  a  battery  of  field-guns ; 
\ field-battle,  a   sham-fight;    f field-beast,   an 
animal  used  for  draught  or  for  ploughing,  in  //. 
cattle ;  f  field-bishop, transl .  Fr.  httque  des  champs, 
one  who  is  hanged  in  chains;   f  field-breadth, 
-brode,  a  short   distance ;    field-cannon  =  field 
piece  ;  field-carriage,  the  carriage  for  a  field-gun, 
its  ammuniiion,  etc. ;  field-club,  an  association  for 
the  study  of  Natural  History  by  outdoor  observa- 
tion ;  field-colours  (Mil.),  small  flags  for  marking 
out  the  ground  for  the  squadrons  and  battalions ; 
also  the  colours  used  by  an  army  when  in  the  field 
(cf.  camp  colours) ;  field-cornet, '  the  magistrate  of 
a  township  in  the  Cape  colony '  (Simmonds,  1858) ; 
whence  fleld-cornetcy,    the  territory   under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  field-cornet ;    fleld-oulverin,   a 
culverin  for  use  in  the  field  of  battle  (d. field-piece); 
f  field-deputy,   a  representative  attached  to   an 
army  in  the  field ;  field-derrick  (see  quot.) ;  f  field- 
devil,   used   by   Coverdale,   after  Ger.  feldteufel 
(Luther),  as  transl.  of  Heb.  OTT^  s&Jrim  (A.V. 
'  satyrs ');  field-dressing,  appliances  for  dressing 
a  wound  in  the  field  ;   field-driver  (see  quots.  ^ ; 
t  field-fight,  a  fight  in  the  open,  a  pitched  battle  ; 
field-fleck,  ?  nonce-wd.,  a  '  spot '  of  land  ;  f  field- 
foot,  ?the  right  foot  (of  a  hawk) ;  field-fort  (see 
quot.) ;    field-fortification,   the    constructing   of 
field-works ;  also  concr.  a  fieldwork  ;  field-geolo- 
gist, a  geologist  who  studies  by  observation  in 
the  field  ;  field-gun  =  field-piece ;   whence  field- 
gunner  ;  field-hand,  (a  ]  a  slave  who  works  on  a 
plantation;   (6)  a  farm-labourer;  field-hospital, 
(a)  a  moving  hospital ;  an  ambulance ;  (/>)  a  tem- 
porary   hospital   erected  near   a  field  of  battle  ; 
field-ice,  ice  that  floats  in  large  tracts;   f  field- 
keeper,  a  scarer  of  birds  from  cornfields;  field- 
kirk  (Antiq.;   repr.  O.K.  feldcirice)  a  chapel  or 
oratory  in  the  fields  ;  field-lens  =  FIELD-GLASS  3  ; 
field-lore,   knowledge   gained    from    the   fields ; 
field-magnet  (see  quot.);  f  field-man,  one  who 
lives  or  works  in  the  fields,  (a)  a  field  labourer, 
a  peasant,  also  atlrib. ;  (/>)  a  lover  of  field  sports ; 
t  field-mark,  a  badge  or  mark  for  identification 
in  the  field ;  field-master  {Hunting),  master  of 
the  hounds  ;   field-naturalist,   a   naturalist  who 
studies    by   outdoor    observation;    field-net    v., 
trans,  to  catch  (ground  game)  with  nets  in  the 
fields;  field-notes,  notes  made  in  the  field,  e.g. 
by  a  surveyor,  naturalist,  etc. ;   field-park,  '  the 
spare  carriages,  reserved  supplies  of  ammunition, 
tools,  etc.  for  the  service  of  an  army  in  the  field ' 
(Wilhelm  Mil.  Diet.) ;  field-piece,  a  light  cannon 
for  use  on  a  field  of  battle ;  f  field-place,  a  level 
place,  a  plain ;   cf.  FIELDY  a.  ;   field-plot,  (a)  a 
plan  of  a    field    or    piece   of   land   drawn   to  a 
scale;   (b)  a  plot  of  land;   t  field-pondage  ^see 
quot.);  field-practice,  'military  practice  in  the 
open  field'   (Ogilv.)  ;    field-ranger  (see  quot.); 
whence,  flald-ranging  vbl.  sl>.,  attrib.  (see  quot.)  • 
field-reeve  (see  qnots.) ;  field-roller,  a  rollerdrawn 
over  a  ploughed  field  to  crush  the  clods  and  level 
the  ground ;  f  field-room,  -roomth,  open  or  un- 
obstructed space;  also  fig.;  f  field-sconce,  a  de- 
tached earthwork ;   f  field-separation,  collect,  in 
Sc.  Hist,  separatists  who  attend  field-conventicles  • 
field-show  Afield-trial;  field-sketching, '  the  art 
or  act  of  sketching  in  plan  rapidly,  while  in  the 
field,  the  natural  features  of  a  country'  (Cass.); 
field-sports,  outdoor  sports,  esp.  hunting ;  f  field- 
staff  (see  quots.) ;  f  field-teacher,  an  instructor  in 
military  exercises;   field-telegraph,  one  used  in 
military  operations;  field  train  (see  quots.);  field- 
trial,  a  trial  in  the  open  field,  esp.  of  hunting-dogs 
t  field-ware,  produce  of  the  fields;   the  crops' 
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field-whore,  a  'very  common  whore"  (Halliwell)  ; 
field-wife,  (a)  nonce-wd.  ;see  quot.  and  Gen.  xxxiv. 
J>  3)  >  (&)  =  nex' ;  field-woman,  a  woman  who 
works  in  the  fields ;  cf.  field-man  ;  t  field-word, 
a  battle-cry,  a  watch-word.  Also,  FIELD-CON- 

VENTICI.E,  FJELD-DAY,  FlEI.D-MARSHAL,  etc. 

1833  Penny  Cycl.   I.   13/1   'Field-Abbots  ..  were   secular 
persons,  upon  whom  the  sovereign  had   bestowed  certain 
abbeys,  for  which   they  were   obliged   to  render  military 
service.       1853  STOCQUELER  Afilit.  EncycL,  Certain  extr. 
allowances  are  granted   to   them   [officers],   according    If 
their  several  ranks,  and  these  are  denominated  "field  allow 
ances.    1644  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.   123  Two  pieces  o 
'field-artillery  upon  carriages.    1879  Cassette  Tecnn.  Educ 
III.  308  The  broad  distinction  between  the  field-artillery 
and  the  garrison-artillery.   1771  MASKKI.VNE  \nPhil.  Trans 
LXI.   538  Let  ENWS  ..  represent  the  'field-bar  of  the 
telescope.    1875  tr.  Cotnte  de  Paris'  Hist.  Civ.  War  Atner 
I.  450  Several  *field-batteries  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
arsenal.     1697   LUTTRELI.   Brief  Re/.   (1857)   IV.   255    On 
Wensday  next  will   be . .  a   *feild  battle.      1381  Wvcuh 
Num.    xxxii.    26    Oure  . .  'feeldbeestis,    and    nowsbeestis 
we    shulen    leeue.      1660  R.  COKE  Power  Iff  Subj.    185 
A  freeman  who  hath   Field-beasts  valued  at  thirty  pence, 
shall  pay  a  Peter-peny.     1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais,  Pantag. 
Prognost.  v,  One  of  those  Worthy  Persons  will  go  nigh  to 
be  made  a  'Field-Bishop,  and,  mounted  on  a  Horse  thai 
was  foal'd  of  an  Acorn,  give  the  Passengers  a  Blessing  with 
his  Legs.     Z535  COVERDALE  2  Kings  v.  19  He  was  gone  from 
him  a    felde  bredth  in  the  londe.     —  Gen.  xxxv.  16  Whan 
he  was  yet  a  'felde  brode  from  Ephrath.      1865  CARLVLE 
Fredk.  Ct.  V.  XIX.  v.  505  With  only  "field-cannon.     1871 
(Mle\  Transactions  of  the  Newbury  District  *Field  Club. 
1875  G.  C.  DAVIP.S  (title).  Rambles  and  Adventures  of  our 
School    Field-Club.      1711   BAILEY,   *t-ield  colours.      1813 
A.  PLUMTRE  LiMauttaft  Trav.  I.  67  *  Field-cornet  ..  a 
magistrate  who  decides  in  the  first  instance  little  disputes 
that  arise  among  the  colonists.     1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Aft: 
Hunting  231,  I  was  asked  by  a  fielcTcornet  what  I  had  in 
my  wagon.     1890  Pall  Mall_  G.  so  Jan.  2/1  Her  [the  Dutch 
housewife's]  brandy  liqueur  is  the  praise  of  the  county — or 
rather  the  '  'field-cornetcy.     1684  J.  PETER  Siege  Vienna 
109    Long   *Field-Culvenn.      1706  Land.  Gaz.   No.  4280 
Messieurs_  Van  Collen  and  Cuper,  two  of  their  High  Mighti- 
nesses 'Field-Deputies.    1874  KNJGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  838/2 
*  Field-derrick,  one  used  for  stacking  hay  in  the  field.    1535 
COVERDALE  2  Chron.  xi.  15  He  founded  prestes  to  y9  hye 
places,  &  to  "feldedeuels.      1884  Syd.  Hoc.  Lex.,  *Field- 
dressing.      18*6  GUSHING  Neivburyport  119  'Field  Drivers, 
Moses  Bomerby,  Charles  Toppan.     1835  Municip.  Corf,  tst 
Rep.  App.  iv.  2109  The  Field  Drivers  [of  Bedford]  perform 
the  duties  of  a  hayward.     1860  BARTLF.TT  Americanisms, 
Field-driver,  a  civil  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  up  and 
impound  swine,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  etc.  going  at  large  in 
the  public  highways  [etc.].    1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Coiiuitw.  1 1 
II.  xlviii.  229  Hog  reeves  (now  usually  called  field  drivers). 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  129  Rather  a  competent  guard  for 
defence  of  the  campe,  then  a  sufficient  power  to  maintain 
a  'field-fight.      1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  in.  xii.  (1712) 
124    Field-fights   and   sea-fights   seen   in   the   Air.      1893 
Miss  J.  BARLOW  Irish  Idylls  iii.  32  A  meagre  'field-fleck 
and  a  ramshackle  shanty  on  the   hill's  wan  grey  slope. 
1681  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1610/4  Lost.. a  Tarsell  Gentle  with 
. .  the  hind  Pounce  of  the  'Field-Foot  lost.      1775  ASH, 
" Field-fort,  a  lort  towards  the  field  ;  a  fort  thrown  up  in  a 
field.     1851  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortification  6  Those  . . 
only  wanted  for  periods  not  exceeding  one  or  two  campaigns 
.  .are  termed  "Field  Fortifications.     1856  OLMSTED  Slave 
States  46  Able-bodied  'field-hands  were  hired  out  . .  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.     1879  FHOUDE  Cvsur  ix. 
91  These  slaves  were  not  ignorant  field  hands.     1701  Lend. 
Gaz.    No.    3713/3   Their  'Field-Hospital   is  arrived   here. 
1869  E.  A.  PAKKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  635  Movable 
field  hospitals  . .  to  be  made  of  tents.     1706  MORSE  Amer. 
Geog.  II.  is'I'he 'field-ice  is  oftwo  or  three  fathoms  thickness. 
1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket-bk.  iv.  (ed.  2)  118  The  limits 
of  field-ice  in  March  extend  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
Southward  as  far  as  42"  N.  latitude,    1610  MARKHAM  Fame. 
Husb.  (1625)  95  If  your  'Field-keeper  . .  doe  vse  to  shoot  off 
a  Musket,  or  Harquebush,  the  report  thereof  will  appeare 
more  terrible  to  these  enemies  of  corne.     1771  T.  SIMPSON 
Vermin  Killer  19  Field-keepers  are  necessary  just  before 
the  corn  is  ripe,    a  1035  Laws  Cnut,  Eccl.  ix.  iii.  (Thorpe), 
"Feld-cirice,  (>ser  lejer-stow  ne  six,  midbrittisum  scillingum. 


slider-holder,  with  its  "field-lens.  1891  §.  P.  THOMPSON 
Dynamo. El.  Jlfact.led.  4)2  Every  dynamo,  .consists  of  two 
essential  parts,  a  *  field-magnet,  usually  a  massive  stationary 
structure  of  iron  surrounded  by  coils  of  insulated  copper  wire, 
and  an  armature  . .  The  function  of  the  field-magnet  is  to 
provide  a  magnetic  field  of  great  extent  and  intensity,  c  1440 
Sterna  154  Wylde  letus  bat  'feldmen  clepyn  skarioles.  14. . 
Vt>c.  in  Wr.-W  flicker  692  Hec  rustica,  a  feldman  wyfe.  c  1475 
Babees  Bk.  (1868)  7  Kutte  nouhte  youre  mete  eke  as  it  were 
*  elde  men.  c  1575  Bal/our's  Practicks  1 1754)  536  Feild-men 
quha  has  mair  nor  four  ky.  1811  SIR  P.  WARWICK  in  Hone 
hvery-ilay  Bk.  II.  146  He  was.  .a  laborious  hunter,  or  field- 
man.  1689-90  Proc.  agst.  French  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793) 
478  A  detachment,  .landed  . .  the 'field-mark  being  matches 
about  their  left  arms.  1680  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1525/4  A  brown 
°ay  Gelding,  .a  Field  mark  of  Tar  on  the  Hip.  1893  Daily 
lei.  14  Nov.  5/5  Lord  Robert  Manners,  .was  acting  as 'field- 
master.  1789  MONTAGU  Let.  inG.  White  .SW*0r«  (1877)  II. 
236  You  are  a  'field-naturalist.  1890  J.  WATSON  Confess. 
I  oacher  v.  62  In  "field-netting  rabbits,  lurchers  are  equally 
?."'  n '  r.  lK°  BARTI-ETT  *  mericanisms,  *  Field-notes.  1875 
G.  P.  COLI.EY  in  Encyd.  Brit.  II.  579/2  All  tools  and  im- 
ments  lor  a  company  of  engineers,  and  a  '  'field-park ' 
1S9°  J-  SMYTUE  Concern.  Weapons  35  And  the  next  day  he 
entered  the  towne  and  brought  in  foure  and  twentie  'field 
peeces.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xiv.  276  A  couple 
w™.  ._"p're"s  st.ood  P°inte(l  towards  the  barricade.  1381 
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Pipe.ige,  which,  .conueigheth.  .water  into  seuerall  pastures 
. .  and   fields,    and  . .  leaueth   a   pond  of  water  for   cattle 
and  beasts  to  diink  in.      1885  Pall  Mall  G.   17  June  6/1 
'  'Field  Rangers'  is  a  term  applied  to  'speculative builders' 
of   the   lowest   class.      1893    Labour  Commission   Gloss., 
*  Field-ranging  Houses,  hastily  and  badly  built  structures 
erected  on  the  outskirts  of  all  large  towns  and  cities  by 
'  jerry-builders '.      1617   Nottingham   Rec.   IV.  354  Ouer- 
seers  of  the   feild  or   'Field    Reeues.      1881   ?nd  Snppl. 
Cwnbrld.  Gloss.,  Field  Reeve,  a  person  having  charge  of 
a  stinted  pasture  belonging  to  different  owners.     1607  ROW- 
LANDS Famous  Hist.  48  We  will  not  make  our  prison  in  this 
place,   As   long   as  there   is  'field-room   to  be   got.      i6ia 
DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xii.  204  Falling  backe  where  they  Might 
field-roomth  find  at  large,  their  ensignes  to  display.     1672 
DRYDEN  Cong.  Granada  iv.  i,  Which  Hearts,  for  want  of 
Field-room,  cannot  bear.    1673  —  Marr.  a-la-tnode  n.  i,  It 
is  tolerable  when  a  man  has  field-room  to  run  from  it.     1688 
CAIT.  J.  S.  Fortification  123  'Field-Skonces,  and  others 
Forts  with  Ramparts.     1680  G.  HICKF.S  Spirit  of  Popery 
Pref.    i    Scottish-Nonconformists,    especially  those   of  the 
""Field-Separation.     1851  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  245 
It  is  presumed  that  the  beginner  in  "field-sketching  has 
already  learned  to  cop?  plans.    1674  Essex  Papers  iCamden) 
I.  210  'Field  sports,  of  wrh  I  have  ever  bin  a  Lover.     1814 
SCOTT  IVav.  iv,  Field-sports.,  the  chief  pleasure  of  his  own 
youthful  days.     X7ai  BAILEY,  *Field  staff,  a  Staff  carried 
by  Gunners,  in  which  they  skrew  lighted  Matches.     1847 
CRAIG,  Field-staff,  a  weapon  carried  by  gunners,  about  the 
length  of  a  halberd,  with  a  spear  at  the  end,  having  on 
each  side  ears  screwed  on,  like  the  cock  of  a  matchlock, 
where  lighted  matches  are  contained  when  the  gunners 
are  on  command.     1613  I'INGHAM  Compar.  Rom.  4-  Mod. 
Warres  Xijb,  Where  are  our  'Field-teachers?  Where  is 
our  daily  meditation  of  Armes  ?    1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I. 
839/1  The  'field-telegraph  of  the  German  army  consists  of 
[etc.].     1875  G.  P.  COLLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  597/2  The 
field  telegraph  detachments  . .  are  trained  in  peace  time  to 
everything   connected  with  telegraphy.      1816  C.  JAMES 
Milit.  Diet.  s.v.  Train,  * Field-train,  a  body  of  men  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  commissaries  and  conductors  of  stores, 
which  belong  to  the  Royal  Artillery.    1864  BURTON  Scot 
Abr.  I.  iv.  156  A  field-train  of  unusual  strength  for  those 
times.     1561  J.  HF.YWOOD  Prov.  4-  Efigr.  (1867)  75  'Feelde 
ware  might  sinke  or  swym.    1750  ELLIS  Mod.  llusbandm. 
n.  ii.  136  The  farmer's  corn,  and  other  of  his  field  ware. 
c  1475  fict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wfllcker  794  Hec  rustica,  a  *fyld- 
wyfe.     1591  H.  SMITH  Prep.  Afarriage  35  Not  a  street-wife, 
like  Thamar,  nor  a  field-wife,  like  Dinah  ;  but  a  house-wife. 
1891  T.  HARDY  Test  I.  171  A  field-man   is  a  personality 
afield ;  a  "field-woman  is  a  portion  of  the  field.    1645  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (17011  iv.  I.  42  The  "Field-word  for  the 
King  was  Qiteen  Alary'.    For  the   Parliament  God  our 
Strength,     a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  m.  x.  83  A  folio  was 
the  Field-word  in  the.  .Day  of  that  Fight. 
Field  (ffld),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  go  into  the  field  (see  FIELD  st.  2) ; 
of  a  pigeon  :  To  obtain  its  food  from  the  field. 

1868  DARWIN  Anim.  $  PI.  II.  32  Highly  improved  breeds 
of  the  pigeon  will  not  '  field '  or  search  for  their  own  food. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  leave  (corn)  in  the  field  to  harden. 
b.  transf.  To  expose  (malt-wash  or  gyle  in  casks)  to 
the  action  of  the  air  and  sun  to  promote  oxidation. 

1844  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  i.  267  [The  oats]  after  being 
well  fielded,  were  thrashed  immediately. 

t  8.  a.  intr.  To '  take  the  field  '  (see  FIELD  sb.  7)  ; 
to  fight,  b.  trans.  To  fight  with.  Obs. 

1529  LYNDESAY  Compl.  355  And  feildit  vther,  in  land  and 
burgh.  1535  STEWART  Croit.  Scot.  II.  598  How  King  Mal- 
colme  and  the  Danis  feildit  agane.  1530  BELLKNDFN  Cron. 
Scot.  (1821)  I.  135  It  was  defendit  . .  to  feijd  the  Romanis 
with  plane  battall.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vi.  29  Who,  soone 
prepard  to  field,  his  sword  forth  drew. 

4.  intr.  To  bet  on  the  field  (see  FIELD  sb.  10  a) 
against  the  favourite. 

1886  Daily  jVnvs  4  June  3/3  A  marked  disposition  to 

field '  on  the  Grand  Prize  of  Paris.  1890  Ibid.  19  June  6'x 
The  professionals  fielded  staunchly. 

6.  a.  intr.  To  act  as  fielder  in  base-ball,  cricket, 
etc.  b.  trans.  To  stop  and  return  (the  ball). 

1814  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  41  Batting, 
bowling,  and  fielding,  as  if  for  life.  1880  S.  LAKEMAN  What 
f  saw  in  Kaffir-Land  57  They  fielded  for  the  cannon-shot . . 
as  though  they  were  cricket-balls.  1883  Daily  Tel.  21  Aug., 
The  ball  being  sharply  fielded  at  cover-point.  Mod.  Well 
fielded,  Sir ! 

Fieldage  (fMdedj).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  t  -AGK.] 
(See  quot.) 

1880  yersey  Weekly  Press  23  Oct.  21/6  The  fieldage  or 
twelfth  sheaf . .  upon  a  portion  of  land  situate  on  the  said 
fief. 

Field-bed. 

1.  A  portable  or  folding  bed  chiefly  for  use  in  the 
field  ;  a  camp  or  trestle  bedstead. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong.,  Lict  de  camp,  a  fielde 
bed.  c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  v.  10  A  fair  field-bed  with 
a  canopy.  1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Ref.  I.  Iv.  604  The  Spanyard 

.  made  his  brags,  that  he  had  turned  the  English  ensigns 
nto  Spanish  field-beds.  I7>8  DE  FOE  Capt.  Carleton  (1841) 
33  He  ordered  his  field-bed  to  be  put  up  near  the  powder. 

2.  A  bed  in  the  open  field  or  upon  the  ground. 
1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  jftil.  n.  i.  40  lie  to  my  truckle  bed, 

This  Field  bed  is  to  cold  for  me  to  sleepe.  1845  G.  DANIF.L 
"ofms  Wks.  1878  II.  42  The  night  is  fled,  and  Daye's  best 

Chorister  Kickeshisfeild-Bed  with  Scome.  I7S4A.  MUKPHY 
rar's-/nn  Jrnl.  No.  too  He  was  making  his  Brags  that 
e  had  been  in  a  Field-bed  with  a  young  Lady,  whose 
brother  was  present. 
attrib.   1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  iv.  ii,  A  '  strumpet ' 

and  a  '  whore'.  .And  such  fine  field-bed  words. 

Fie-ld-book. 

1.  A  book  for  use  in  the  field. 

a.  The  book  in  which  a  land-surveyor  notes 
iown  the  measurements  as  taken  in  the  field. 


FIELD-CONVENTICLE. 

1616  A.  KATIIHOKNK  Surveyor  136  The  order  of  making  of 
a  necessary  and  fitting  Field-booke.  1685  PLTTY  Will  p.  vii, 
Maps  and  field-Looks,  the  copies  of  the  Downe-survey.  1777 
Rarmby  Inclos.  Act  9  A  proper  field  book  of  the  said  town- 
ship. 1807  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  64  Enter  the  measures 
in  a  field-book. 

b.  A  botanist  s  or  naturalist  s  book  for  preserv- 
ing collected  specimens  while  in  the  field. 

1848  \V.  GARDINER  Flora  of  Forfarshire  56  To  preserve 
good  specimens,  the  collector  would  require  to  be  provided 
with  a  field-book.  1849  BALI  OUR  Man.  Bat.  §  1229 1 1855)  659. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  in.  xxix,  My  great-grandfather 
kept  a  Field-Book,  in  which  were  entered,  .the  names  of  all 
the  farmers,  and  llie  quantity  of  land  they  held. 

Field-COnve-nticle.  An  open-air  religious 
meeting.  See  CONVENTICLE  4  c. 

1678  MARVELL  Corr.  ccclxi.  Wks.  1872-5  11.631  They  [the 
Scots]  still  continue  their  . .  field  conventicles,  a  1715  [see 
CONVENTICLE  sb.  4  c).  a  1806  C.  J.  Fox  Hist.  129  The 
punishment  of  death  . .  had  formerly  attached  upon  the 
preachers  at  field  conventicles  only. 

transf.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  21  If  we  had  .. 
grave  officers  and  judges,  erected  to  restrain  poetical  licence 
.  .we  shou'd  have  field-conventicles  of  lovers  and  poets. 

Hence  Field-conve'nticle  v.,  intr.,  to  frequent 
or  hold  field-conventicles.  Fiead-conve'nticler, 
one  who  attends  or  frequents  field-conventicles. 

1680  G.  HICKES  Spirit  of  Popery  Pref.  3  They  [the  Scotch] 
began  to  Field-Conventicle.  Ibid.  67  Juspofiulivimlicatiim, 
and  Naphthali  are  the  Pocket-books  of  the  Field-Conven- 
ticlers.  1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2221/1  Those  Enemies  of 
Christianity  as  well  as  Government  and  Humane  Society, 
The  Field-Conventiclers. 

Fie'ld-day:. 

1.  Mil.  A  day  on  which  troops  are  drawn  up  for 
exercise  in  field  evolutions ;  a  military  review. 

1747  Scheme  Equip.  Men  of  War  32  These  periodical 
Intervals  of  eating  and  drinking  . .  are  to  the  Citizens  as  it 
were  Field  Days,  for  improving,  .their  Valour.  &%iRefptl. 
Instr.  Cavalry  ill.  62  Almost  every  movement  at  a  Field 
Day  should  be  followed  by  an  Advance  in  Line.  1869  E.  A. 
PARSES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  624  Our  present  field-days 
represent  the  very  acme  and  culminating  point  of  war. 

b.  transf.  &n&jig.  A  day  occupied  with  brilliant 
or  exciting  events. 

1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snots  xx,  The  mean  pomp  and 
ostentation  which  distinguish  our  banquets  on  grand  field- 
days.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brtnvn  n.  viii,  This  terrible  field- 
day  passed  over  without  any  severe  visitations  in  the  shape 
of  punishments.  1864  KNIGHT  Passages  Work.  Life  I.  i. 
200 Thursday,  .is  to  be  a  great  field-day  in  the  Commons. 

2.  A  day  spent  in  the  field. 

a.  Hunting.  A  day  on  which  the  hunt  meets. 
1823  BYRON  Juan  xin.  cviii,  Sometimes  a  dance  (though 

rarely  on  field  days,  For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather 
tired). 

b.  '  A  day  when  explorations,  scientific  investiga- 
tions, etc.,  as  of  a  society,  are  carried  on  in  the 
field'  (.Cent.  Diet.). 

Fielded    (frlded),  ppl.  a.      [f.   FIELD   v.  + 

1.  Engaged  in  a  field  of  battle  ;    fighting  in  the 
open  field,  as  opposed  to  '  protected  by  a  fort '. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  iv.  iz  We  with  smoaking  swords  may 
march  from  hence  To  helpe  our  fielded  Friends.  1808  J. 
BARLOW  Columt.  v.  760  Untrench'd . .  they  dare  oppose  Their 
fielded  cohorts  to  the  forted  foes. 

2.  Cricket.  Of  a  ball :  Stopped  and  returned  from 
the  field.     Also  transf. 

1884  ANSTEY  Giant's  Robe  xxxviii,  '  I  can  hold  on  till  the 
night  itself,  Bertie,  my  boy  ! '  with  a  cleverly  fielded  yawn. 
Mod.  That  was  a  well  fielded  ball ! 

t  Fie'lden,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  fleldon(e. 
[f.  FIELD  sb.  +  -EN  *.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Level  and  open. 

1604  EDMONDS  Observ.  Caesar's  Comnt.  110  Footemen  are 
not  onely  of  importance  in  fielden  countries,  but  are  neces- 
rarie  also  in  mountenous  or  woodie  places.  1669  WORLIDGE 
Syst.  Agric.  (r68i)  15  Wheat  in  the  Fielden  Country  is 
subject  to  Mildews. 

2.  Consisting  of  fields. 

1623  FAVINE  Tlteat.  Hon.  m.  ii.  336  The  whole  Uniuersitie 
being  then  a  fielden  and  woodie  Wildernesse. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  field 
(see  FIELD  sb.  2) ;  rural,  rustic. 

1620  tr.  Boccaccio's  Decameron  161  Of  a  fielden  clownish 
lout  he  would  needs  now  become  a  judge  of  beauty.  1620 
BRINSLEY  Virgil  58/2  Now  will  I  meditate  a  fielden  Muse 
(viz.  a  pastoral!  song)  with  my  slender  reed.  1623  FAVINE 
Theat.  Hon.  vii.  xiii.  271  With  Fagot-sticks  they  erected  a 
poore  Fielden  Lodging. 

B.  absol.  or  sb.  Field  land. 

1621-51  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  ii.  m.  261  Our  Townes  are 
generally  bigger  in  the  woodland  than  the  fieldone.  1649 
BLITHE  Eng.  hnprov.  hnpr.  (1653)  15  Those  that  use  to  fetch 
their  seed  out  of  Chilteme  into  other  parts  or  Countries  of 
the  Fieldon.  1712  J.  MORTON  Nat.  Hist.  Northampt.  ^ 
Tillage-land,  or  Fielden. 

Fielder  (frldaa).     [f.  FIELD  sb.  and  v.  +  -ER  '.] 

tl.  One  who  works  in  the  field  (see  FIELD 
sl>.  4).  Obs. 

'393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvm.  103  Folke  bobe  sowers  [v.  r. 
felders]  and  shupinen. 

2.  Sporting.  One  who  backs  the  field  against  the 
favourite. 

iSsgWHYTE  MELVILLE DigbyGrand  \.  vi,  I  accommodate 
a  vociferous  fielder  with  six  to  four  in  hundreds. 

3.  Cricket  and  Baseball.   —  FIELDSMAN. 


d-goer ',  {.feld  FIELD  +far-  (see  FAKE  v.~) ;  but 
presence  of  the  middle  syllable  is  not  accounted 
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Fieldfare  (f/'ldfe-M;.  Forms:  i  feldeware, 
4-7  feld(e;fare,  (4  feldyfara,  feldifer,  5-7 
fel(e)fare,  6  feldifair,  7  felfar,  feldefer,  velde- 
fare,  8  feldiflre,  9  fell-fare,  dial,  felverd),  7- 
fleldfare.  [M  E.feUefar*  (4  syll.  in  Chaucer)  :— ? 
OE.  *feldefare  (misv/r'McnfeMewar,  only  once  oc- 
curring). Of  obscure  formation  ;  app.  it  means 
'  field- 
the  pi 

for,  and  this,  with  the  divergent  spelling  in  the  OE. 
gloss,  suggests  possibility  of  corruption  from  popular 
etymology. 

Not  related  to  £ftL.feala-,feolufor,  of  unknown  origin,  in 
glosses  rendering  onocrotalits  (pelican),  forphyrio_  (some 
water-bird),  and  torax  (of  unknown  meaning).  This  must 
have  been  the  name  of  some  large  bird.] 

A  species  of  Thrush  (  Ttirdus  pila ris),  well  known 
as  a  regular  and  common  autumnal  visitor  through- 
out the  British  Islands. 

,11100  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  287  Scorellus,  clodhamer  and 
feldeware.  c  l-p$Gloss.  in  Rel.  Ant.  II.  78 The  feldefare,  In 
greue.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  183  Fesauns  &  feldfares.  c  1381 
CHAUCER  Parl.  Fonles  364  The  frosty  feldefare.  (1450 
HOLLAND  Howlat  228  The  Feldifer  in  the  forest.  1562 
TURNER  Herbal  II.  25  a,  At  the  tyine  of  yeare  the  feldefares 
fede  only  of  luniper  berries  the  people  Eate  the  feldefares 
undrawen.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Farcy's  Chirurg.  xxv.  xxii. 
(1678)621  It  feeds  on  pepper,  as  the. .  Felfarswitn  us  do  upon 
Ivy-berries,  a.  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  I.  (1692)  82  Such 
long  wing'd  hawks  were  not  to  be  cast  of  to  fly  after  field- 
fares. 1694  Acct.  Sweden  7  Small  Birds,  .of  the  bigness_of 
Veldefares.  1785  COWPER  Needless  A  la  rtn  20  Berries.  .With 
which  the  field-fare,  wintry  guest,  is  fed.  1810  SCOTT  Lady 
ofL.  in.  v,  The  fieldfare  framed  her  lowly  nest.  185*  M. 
ARNOLD  Poems,  Tristram  <V  /seitlt,  Hollies  ..With  scarlet 
berries  gemm'd,  the  fell-fare's  food. 

attrili.  1681  CHETHAM  Angler's  Vade-m.  xxxv.  §  3  (1689) 
227  The  Feather  of  a  Felfare  quill. 

b.  Proverb.  (See  FAREWELL  int.  2  b.) 
c  1374,  c  1400  [see  FAREWELL).    1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus 
iv.  718  Gude  nicht  now  feldifair,  Fair  on  fond  fuill. 

Fieldful  (frldful).  [f.  FIELD  sb.  +  -FUL.]  As 
much  as  will  grow  in  a  field. 

1889  Cornk.  Mag,  July  31  A  single  frost  will  turn  a  whole 
fieldful  black. 

Fie'ld-glass.    [f.  FIELD  sb.  +  GLASS.] 

1.  A  binocular  telescope  for  use  in  the  field. 
1836  WELLINGTON  Let.  8  Oct.  in  Stanhope  Conversations, 

I  send  you  one  of  my  field-glasses.  1880  OUIDA  Moths  I.  20 
A  prolonged  gaze  through  a  friend's  field-glass. 

2.  '  A  small  achromatic  telescope,  usually  from 
20  to  24  inches  long,  and  having  from  three  to  six 
joints'  (Ogilv.). 

3.  That  one  of  the  two  lenses  forming  the  eye- 
piece of  an  astronomical  telescope  or  compound 
microscope,  which  is  the  nearer  to  the  object  glass. 

1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xli.  340  A  larger  lens  than  any  of 
the  other  two,  called  the  field-glass.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc. 
i.  ii.  40  An  amplifying  lens  by  which  the  field  of  view  is  en- 
larged, .is.  .called  a  field-glass. 

Fielding,  sb.  dial.  [f.  FIELD  sb.  +  1  -lisa1 ;  but 
cf.  FIELDEN.]  (See  quot.) 

1847  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  VIII.  11.  265  The  north-west 
sandy  districts  or  fieldings. 

Fielding  (fi-ldirji,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FIELD  v.  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FIELD. 

a.  The  action  or  process  of  exposing  corn,  malt, 
etc.  to  the  action  of  the  air.  Also  attrib. 

1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  n.  501  The  wheat  is  harvested 
much  greener.  .Six  or  seven  days  is  as  much  fielding  as  is 
usually  given.   1873  UKK  Diet.  Arts  III.  1076  When  fielding 
is  resorted  to  [in  making  vinegar],  it  must  be  commenced  in 
the  spring  months  . .  The  fielding  method  requires  a  much 
larger  extent  of  space  . .  than  the  stoving  process. 

f  b.  The  action  of  taking  the  field  or  fighting. 
1526  in  Pitcairn  £>:'<«.  Trials  I.  237*  Ffor.  .Insurrectioune 
and  Feilding  aganis  Johne  Duke  of  Albany. 

C.  Cricket  and  Baseball.  The  action  of  stopping 
or  recovering  and  returning  the  ball. 

1859  All  Year  Round  No.  13.  306  Their  fielding  was  first- 
rate.  i86a  J.  PYCROFT  Cricket  Tutor  81  Long-stopping  re- 
quires clean  fielding.  1884  H.  C.  BUNNER  in  Harper'^  Mas;. 
Jan.  299/1  Somebody  will  do  a  little  neat  fielding  [in  base- 

2.  Comb.,  -|- fielding-piece  —field-piece;  field- 
ing-plane,  'a  plane  used  in  sinking  the  margin 
round  a  panel '  (Jam.). 

1582-8  Hist.  James  V[  (1804)  132  They  . .  came  . .  in  sicht 
of  thair  enemie,  with  twa  feilding  peeces  of  guns.  1646  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  HI.  I.  400  The  Army  followed  up  after 
the  Fielding  Pieces. 

t  Fie'ldish,  a.  06s.   [f.  FIELD  sb.  t  -ISH.]   a. 

Inhabiting  the  fields,     b.  Level  and  open. 

a  1541  WYATT  '  My  Motlirrs  maiiies '  2  They  sing  a  song 
made  of  the  feldishe  mouse.  1587  M.  GROVE  Pelops  f,  Hipp. 
(1878)  31  If  there  be  any  wyght  that  mindes  to  trye  By  course 
of  charets  on  the  fieldish  playne. 

Fieldite  (frldsit).  Min.  [f.  Field,  name  of  the 
geologist  who  first  examined  it  +  -ITE.]  A  variety 
of  tetrahedrite. 

1868  DANA  Miu.  104  Kenngott  has  named  it  Fieldite. 

t  Fie*ld-la:nd.  Obs.  a.  A  level  plain.  OE. 
only.  b.  Level  and  unenclosed  land. 

c  looo  ^ELFRIC  Dent.  \.  7  Farab  to  Amorrea  dune  &  to 
obrum  feld  landum.  i6«9  WORI.IDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  35 
Champain  or  Field-land.  1707  MORTIMER  Hast.  234  Field 
Lands  are  not  exempted  from  Milldews.  1710  Lond.  Gaz. 


FIELDWARD. 

No.  4674/7,  65  Acres  of  .  .  Future  inclosed,  and  So  Acres  of 
Field  Land. 

Fie'ld-ma'rshal.     [After  G.feU-tnarschall^\ 

The  title  of  a  military  officer  of  high  rank. 

1.  In  continental  armies  (=*<^ei.felu>nancliall,  F. 
marichal  de  camp}.     In  i6th  c.  and  early  171)1  c  , 
an  officer  subordinate  only  to  the  '  captain-general  ' 
or  '  general  ',  and  charged  with  the  control  of  the 
encampment  and  sustenance  of  the  army.     As  in 
the  case  of  other  designations  of  military  rank,  the 
application  greatly  changed  in  the  1  7th  and  follow- 
ing  centuries.      At  present,   in    German-speaking 
countries  and  in  others  (e.  g.  Russia)  which  have 
adopted  the  term,  it  is  the  highest  military  title, 
superior  to  that  of  general. 

flS79  DIGGES  Stratioticos  126  As  shall  be  ordayned  by  the 
Marshals  of  the  fielde.  a  1587  GARRARD  Art  War  (1591) 
234  The  high  Marshall  of  the  fielde,  or  maister  of  the  Campe.] 
1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  325  The  Tribuni  Militum  ias  it 
were,  Field  Marshallsl.  1701  Lontl.  Gaz.  No.  3692/2  Count 
Muttoni  .  .  is  entred  into  the  Emperor's  Service,  who  has  made 
him  Lieutenant  Field-Marshal-General.  1706  Ibid.  No. 
4201/2  Field-Marshal-General  Herbeville  continued  there. 
1710  WHITWORTH  Ace.  Russia  (1758)  66  He  was  made  Prince 
of  the  Empire  in  1706  ..  and  Felt  Marshal  in  1709.  1848 
W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  I.  475  The  Russian 
army  .  .  had  passed  under  the  command  of  Field-marshal 
Paskewitch. 

2.  In  the  British  aimy,  a  general  officer  of  the 
highest  rank. 

The  title  was  first  conferred  in  1736  (see  quot.)  ;  since  then 
the  army  has  always  had  a  few  field-marshals,  either  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  or  generals  who  have  rendered  dis- 
tinguished services.  The  Army  List  for  1894  gives  the  names 
of  six  officers  of  this  rank. 

1736  Gent.  Mag.  VI.  56  D.  of  Argyle,  and  E.  of  Orkney, 
Field-Marshals  of  Great  Britain.  1844  Regul.  <y  Ord.  A  rmy 
29  A  Field-Marshal  is  to  be  saluted  with  the  Standards 
and  Colours  of  all  the  Forces,  except  the  Horse  and  Foot 
Guards. 

Hence  Piead-Ma-rslialship. 

1855  in  OGILVIE  .$"«///.  1864  in  WORCESTER  (citing  Q.Rrt'.}. 

Fie'ld-mee:ting.     [f.  FIELD  sb.  +  MEETING.] 

1  1.  A  hostile  meeting  in  the  open  air  ;  a  duel. 

1603  H.  CROSSE  Vertues  Commm.  (1878)  14  Whose  hot 
bloud  .  .cannot  be  cooled  without  reuenge  and  field-meetings. 

2.  A  religious  meeting  in  the  open  air.  Hist. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  V  Ivii,  The  first  S"  .  . 
Had  such  feild-meetings.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xv,  He  .  . 
had  been  present  at  a  field-meeting  at  Crochmade.  1882  J. 
TAYLOR  Sc.  Covenanters  72  The  bishops  sought  .  .  to  deter 
the  people  from  frequenting  the  field-meetings. 

Hence  Field-mee'ter,  one  who  attends  or  fre- 
quents field-meetings  (sense  2). 

1680  HICKERINGILI.  Mcroz  20  No  Thanks  .  .  to  the  Con- 
venticlers  and  Field-meeters,  they  show'd  their  good  Will. 

Fie'ld-night.  A  night  marked  by  some  im- 
portant gathering,  discussion,  etc.  Cf.  FIELD-DAY. 

1861  Falkirk  Herald  2  Mar.,  Yesterday  night  was  a  field 
night..  the  beauty  of  Falkirk  was  in  the  Corn  Exchange. 
1880  TBEVELYAN  Early  Hist.  Fox  v.  196  The  debate  was 
remembered  as  the  greatest  field  night  .  .  for  a  generation. 

Field  officer.  '  An  officer  above  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  under  that  of  general'  (Stocqueler\ 

1656  J.  HARRINGTON  Oceana  127  A  .  .  field-officer  shall 
be  elected  .  .  by  the  Scruteny  of  the  Council  of  War.  1724 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6310/2  All  the  Field  Officers  having  the 
Honour  of  being  admitted  to  his  Table.  1804  WELLINGTON 
in  Gurw.  Desp.  III.  549  A  field  officer  shall  not  hold  an 
office  upon  the  staff.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  138  One  peak 
stood  like  a  field-officer  with  his  cap  raised  above  his  head. 

Hence  Field-o'fflcerism. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  (1857)  II.  in.  v.  vi.  310  Spanish 
Field-omcerism  struck  mute  at  such  cat-o'-mountain  spirit. 

Pieldon,  var.  FIELDEN  sb.  Obs. 

Fie:ld-pre'acher.  [f.  FIELD  sb.  +  PREACHER.] 
One  who  preaches  in  the  open  air. 

1688  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  148  Balfour  .  .  is  a 
Scotch  field-preacher.  1755  Connoisseur  No.  86  The  spirited 
harangues  of  our  .  .  field-preachers.  1839  STONEHOUSE  Ax- 
holme  209  He  [Wesley]  commenced  field  preacher  ;  and 
itinerancy  followed  as  a  natural  consequence. 

Field-prea'chiug.  [f.  FIELD  sb.  +  PREACH- 
ING.] The  practice  of  preaching  in  the  open  air  ; 
an  instance  of  this. 

'739  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  1.  185  Our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (one  pretty  remarkable  precedent  of  field-preachingl. 
1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xxxv,  Have  you  .  .  left  a  great  part  of  your 
command  at  a  field-preaching?  1882  J.  TAYLOR  Sc.  Cove- 
nanters 72  At  first,  these  field-preachings  were  peaceable. 

Fieldsman  (frldzmsen).  [f.  FIELD  sb.  +  MAN.] 
a.  Cricket.  One  of  the  side  which  is  in  the  field  ; 
a  fielder,  b.  (See  quot.  1823.) 

1823  '  ION  BEE  '  Slang  206  Fieldsmen  (turf)  —those  who 
make  it  a  rule  to  give  odds  against  the  favorite,  or  any 
particular  horse  ;  they  are  considered  very  knowing.  1824 
Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  (1863)  176  An  uncertain 
hitter,  but  a  good  fieldsman.  1850  *  BAT  '  Crick.  Man.  40 
The  positions  of  the  Fieldsmen  are  arranged  according  to 
efficiency.  1881  Daily  News  g  July  2  A  possible  catch  to  a 
more  plucky  fieldsman. 

Fieldspar,  obs.  form  of  FELDSPAR. 


Fieldward,  -wards  (ff  Idwgad,  -z),  adv.  [f. 
FIELD  sb.  +  -WARD(S.]  Towards  the  fields,  in  the 
direction  of  the  fields. 


. 

1820  KEATS  Isabella  xxxix,  Glossy  bees  at  noon  do  field- 
ward  pass.  1862  CALVERLEY  Verses  f,  Tr.  82  Fieldward 
winds  the  lowing  herd.  1866  CARLVLE  Rcmin.  (1881)  I.  277 
My  commonest  walk  was  fieldvvards. 

25-2 


FIELD-  WORK. 

Fie-ld-wo:rk.    [f.  FIELD  si.  +  WOKK.] 

1.  Work  done  in  the  field  or  in  the  fields. 

1777  ROUKRISON-  Hist,  Amer.  (1783)  III.  277  In  Peru  .. 
negroes. .are  employed  in  field-work.  1844  MARG.  Ft U.I.K 
Wan:,  igt/i  C.  (18621  35  Those  who  think  it  impossible  for 
negresses  to  endure  field-work.  1851  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field 
I'ortif.  245  The  beginner  in  field-sketching  . .  should  com- 
mence his  field-work  in  a  road.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I. 
x.  109  Mr.  Kennedy . .  used  October  and  November  for  Arctic 
field-work.  1891  N.  CRANE  Baseballvi.  43  There  is  no  depart- 
ment of  the  game  so  full  of  life,  .as  field  work. 

2.  Mil.  A  temporary  work  or  fortification  thrown 
up  by  troops  operating  in  the  field. 

1819  REES  Cycl.,  Field-works  are .  .for  the  most  part,  formed 
by  the  excavation  of  the  soil.  1851  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Fifld 
I'ortif.  169  The  manner  of  attacking  field-works  is  very 
different  from  that  employed  in  the  attack  of  fortresses. 

t  Pie-ldy,  a.  Oh.  [f.  FIELD  si.  +  -y  1.] 

1.  Level,  open  ;  exposed. 

^1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  214  [Crist]  stood  in  a 

r  »i  i  "'  C  I44.9  PECOCK  K'fr-  28°  In  the  feeldi  Placis 
of  Moab.  1576  FLEMING  tr.  Cains'  Dags  in  Arb.  Canter 
III.  238  In  fieldy  lands  rather  than  in  bushy  and  woody 
places.^  1598  FLORIO,  Mug&w.  .floldh. 

2.  That  grows  in  or  inhabits  the  fields. 

1382  WVCLIF  Witd.  xix.  18  Feeldi  wilde  thingus  in  to  watri 
ben  turned.  1598  FLOKIO,  Camporeccio,  fieldie,  lhat  growes 
in  the  fields. 

3.  Forming  a  field  or  fields.     Cf.  FIELD  sb.  1 2  a. 
1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bar/as  11.  i.  iv.  Handie-Crafls  451  In 

fieldy  clouds  he  vanisheth  it  away. 

Fiend  (find).   Forms :  1-2  fgond,  north,  fiond 

(//.  fiend,  fynd,  fgond,  fond,  north,  fiond,  fiou- 

das  ;  dat.  sing,  fiend,  fynd,  f6onde),  3-4  feond 

(//.  feond,  flend,  feondes),  (3 feont,  fond, south. 

veond),   2-7  fendve,  (3  font),  3-6  findfe,  3-7 

feind(e,  (4  south,  vyend),  4-6  feynd,  fyud(e, 

(5  *ynt),  4-7  feend.  e,  (4  fende,  7  feigne),  8  Sc. 

flent,  flnt,  4-  flend.     [Com.  Teut. :  OE./<W= 

OFris.f(a>it(,  OS.  ftond,  //««rf(MDu.  vtant,  Du 

vijand),  OHG.  ftant  (MHG.  vtent,  vfnt,  mod.G. 

feiiut),  ON.fjdnde  (Sv.fiende,  Da.fjende),  Goth. 

fijands ;  originally  the  pr.  pple.  of  OTeut.  *fn!jan 

(OE.  ffOffgt,  OHG.  fttn,  ON.  fjd,  Goth,  fijan) 

to  hate.     The  formation  is  parallel  with  that  of 

FKIEND.] 

1 1.  An  enemy ;  foe.  Obs. 


196 

fox  he  is  and  fend  iwis.  c  1300  Havclok  2229  He  with  hi* 
hend  Ne  drop  him  nouth,  that  sor  fend.  1395  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
C.  xxni.  58  Freres  folweden  |>at  feonde  [Antichrist]  c  1475 
Rtiuf  Coil-yar  892  Fy  on  tliat  foull  Feind  [sc.  Mahoun]. 
1590  Si'KNSKR  /'.  Q.  ii.  vi.  50  That  cursed  man,  that  cruel 
feend  of  hell.  1799  CAMW-:U,  /'/<vw.  Hope  \,  327  Where 
human  fiends  on  midnight  errands  walk.  1875  W.  S.  HAV- 
WARD  Love  agst.  World  4$  He  is  at  times  a  perfect  fiend. 

b.  fA  grisly  monster  (e.g.  a  dragon)  (0l>s.\ 
Also  applied  to  baleful  or  destructive  influences  or 
agencies  personified. 

ciqooDcstr.  Troy  597  It  is  playnly  your  purpos  .  .With 
suche  fyndes  to  fight.  1590  Si'KXSKK  F.  Q.  i.  i.  22  Whose 


.  .     .    .   . 

corage  when  the  feend  [the  monster  Errour]  perceivd  to 
shrinke.     1784  COWI-ER  Task  n.  185  He  calls  for  famine, 
and   the   meagre  fiend   Blows   mildew  from   between   his 
' 


-  TTTT»  ------  A  ----     J  "—jw  ujirrnjnr  in  a  ntlllli 

m  AiyOf  VIII    323  Geflitseorne  &  godes  fynd.     <i  I 
V??      J'L  23,J  Bl  tw=onc  fond  and  fend,     a  m$Ancr.  „  . 
08  Ueond  bet  bunched  freond  is  swike  ouer  alle  swike.    c  13*0 
K.  BRUNNE  Me,lil.  1124  And  be  fende  bonde  to  make  to  te. 

3fn33*$  l?-He  ,ys  wd  renav  J*'  *"='  land  t>«  he  halt  of 
his  Ihorde  de|,  into  be  bond  of  his  uyende. 

2.  spec.  The  arch-enemy  of  mankind  ;  the  devil 
More  fully  :  fiend  of  hell,  foul  fiend,  old  fund. 
t  fiend  s  limb  =  limb  of  Satan  (see  LIMB)  ' 

«  1000  Hymns  viii.  2S  (Gr.)  Du  fiond  Reflzmdest.     c  10 
>«.r.  Leeclid.  II.  294  Hit  eac  deah  wij>  feondes  costungu 


shrivel'd  lip 

c.  Applied  with  jocular  hyperbole  to  a  person 
or  agency  causing  ipischief  or  annoyance. 

1621  BURTON  Attat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  n.  iv.  (1845)  545  If  you  do 
but  stir  abroad,  these  fiends  [sc,  women;  transl.  «rri£ra?  in 
Petronius]  are  ready  to  meet  you  at  every  turn.  1807-8 
W.  IRVING  Sethnag.  (1824)  305  It  is  that  fiend  Politics,  Asem 
—  that  baneful  fiend,  which  bewildereth  every  brain.  1870 
LOWELL  Study  JVitut.,  Swinburne's  Trag.  (1871)  162  This 
sorcery  which  the  fiend  of  technical  imitation  weaves  about 
his  victims.  Mod.  The  autograph-fiend  ;  the  cyclist-fiend  ; 
the  interviewer-fiend  ;  the  newsboy-fiend  ;  the  organ-fiend. 
d.  A  kind  of  firework. 

1^34  J-  BATE  Myst.  Nat.  <$•  Art  u.  75  How  to  make  fiends, 
or  fearefull  apparitions. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  fiend- 
breed^  -face.  b.  objective,  as  fiend-compelling, 
-fraying  ndjs.  c.  instrumental,  as  fiend-begotten, 
-drawny~tenanted)-tiedw§$.  d.  originative,as  /&«</- 
born  adj.  e.  parasynthetic,  as  fiend-hearted  adj. 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  iv.  v,  Aught  that  ..  Yon  *fiend- 
begotten  monk  can  tell.  1802  SCOTT  Thomas  the  Rhymer  \\\. 
18  in  Minstr.  Scot.  Border  II.  289  Brangwain  was  there  .  . 
And  *fiend-born  Merlin's  gramarye.  1586  WARNER  A  Ib.  Eng. 
\\.  xtii.  (1597)  62  Brute  .  .  suppressed  so  the  state  Of  all  the 
Fiend-breed  Albinests.  1856  R.  A.  VAUCHAN  Mystics  (1860) 


FIERCE. 

CHAUCER  Can.  Yeotn.  f'rol.  $  T.  750  He  seined  frendly.. 
Hut  he  was  fendly,  both  in  werk  and  thought.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  xvi.  xvi,  He  ranne  vpon  his  broder  as  a 
fendly  man.  tt  15*9  SKKI.TON  linage  Hypocr.  346  To  feyne 
yourselves  frindley  And  be  nothinge  but  fyndly. 

2.  Resembling  or  befitting  a  fientl ;  fiendlike, 
devilish,  diabolical. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yiom.  frol,  q  T.  605  This  feendly 
wrecche.  .Out  of  his  bosom  took  a  bechen  cole.  ri42z  Hoc- 
CLEVE  Jereslaus'  Wife  784  It  manly  is  to  synne,  Hut  feendly 
is  longe  lye  ther-ynne.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xi.  i,  An 
horryble  &  a  fyendly  dragon,  rijio  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Git. 


.  ij>  f 

yflum      c  H7S  Z«,«A   //«,„.  67  Ure  fond  nefre  ne  linnen 


000 

gum 


. 

[cease]  for  to  fonden  us  mid  sunnen.     a  1215  St.  Marker  i 
Ouercomen  ant  akasten  .  .  be  feont.     a  ,300  Curur  M.  ,056 
findes  fode.     ^1340  Cursor  M.  14880 
.  se  be  fend  of  helle  pen  him  amonges 


(Cott.)  Cairn  was 
(Trin.)  Leuer  had 
hem  to  dwelle. 


rp.  "      ,    ' *— ' *"  *'  0.99.  3/2  IJrugs „.., 

..  lhan  eer  was  conceiv'd,  by  the  subtil  Old  Fiend.    . 

wom  p^tEo??he"<ict>?rei<r'f'  ^  ^^  *4  The  fie"d  'S  ™* 
b.  In  forms  of  asseveration  or  execration  •  +  The 
fundonthee!  The  fail  fiend!  Also  Sc.  Fietit 
a  (crum,  etc),  fient  one,  haet  - '  Devil,  never  a  one, 
crumb,  whit  ,  etc. 

'  "  'S6<>,'fi;,SlfrT  Aw""  <';»>  5i  Feind  a  crum  of  the  scho 

"37  "•  JONcri«    t?f**f   c  &...*/.    ..:•*-..!        ^  • 


Horrified,  hideous,  frank  "fiend-faces  !  1664  H.  MORE  Myst. 
/nif.  xviii.  69  The  'Fiend-fraying  Holy-water.  1847  CRAIC, 

Ftendhearted,  having  a  very  wicked  or  depraved  heart. 
1891  Daily  Naus  21  Sept.  5/5  Who  was  grasping  his  "fiend- 
tenanted  nddle  so  firmly  by  the  throat.  1754  ARMSTRONG 
forced  Marriage  iv.  i  Misc.  (1770)  II.  80  My  quick  revenge 
bnall  burst  this  'fiend-tied  most  unnatural  knot. 

t  Fie'nden,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -EN  4.] 
=  FIENDISH. 

.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  85  I-schelde  ous  . .  Fram  alle  fendene 
jewyse.  13  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  224  Fylter  fenden  folk 
furtydayez  lencbe. 

t  Fie'ndftll,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~ '.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-FUL.]  Proceeding  from  fiendish  agency. 

c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust.  F'inal  Chorus,  Faustus  is  cone 
regard  his  hellish  fall  Whose  fiendful  fortune  may  exhort 
the  wise.  1831  in  WEBSTER. 

Hence  Fie'ndfully  adv.  1847  in  CRAIG. 

Fie'ndhead.     [-HEAD.]    ^  FIENDSHIP  b. 

1830  West,,,.  Rev.  XII.  556  He  will  find  a  more  flattering 
treatment  of  his  fiend-head. 

Fiendish  (ffndij),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISH.] 
Resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  a  fiend;  super- 
numanly  cruel  and  malignant. 

15*9  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Tril,.  n.  Wks.  1187/1  This  woman 
was  so  fendish.  1798  COLERIDGE  A  nc.  Mar.  vn.  6  1 1  hath  a 
fiendish  look.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  vill.  x,  Through  the 
vampire  corpse  He  thrust  his  lance  . .  And  . .  Its  filndish 
tenant  fled.  l8«  PRAED  Troubadour  n.  563  And  Satan  will 
grin  with  a  fiendish  glee.  1871  FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  i. 
74  I  he  fiendish  brutalities  practised  by  him. 

trans/.  1836  KINCSLEY  Lett.  I.  35  The  wavy  lightning 
glared  over  the  sea  with  fiendish  light. 

Hence  Fie-ndishly  adv. ;  Fie'ndishness 

1613  Bp.  HALL  Holy  Panegyricke  39  Those  Dame's  which 
2)d£Acloke  of  modestie..  hide  nothing  but  pride,  and 

i.  xvii,  A  smile  That 


fiendly  woman.    1818  SHELLEY  Kcv.  Islam  vni.  xxi,  Ves  it 
is  Hate,  that  shapeless  fiendly  thing.  1831  WILSON  in  Black-iv. 
Maf.  XXX.  554  You  talk  as  if  you  suspected  the  Peers  of 
having  profited  by  the  Fiendly  Advice. 
Hence  Fie-ndliness,  the  state  of  being  fiendly. 
1860  Lit.  Churchm.  VI.  264/1  The  ferocious  fiendliness  to 
which  the  whole.. population  had  been  brought. 
tFie'ndly,  adv.      Forms:     i    fSondlice,   3 
•liohe.     [OE.  ftohdlbc,  f.  fiond,    FIEND  +  -lice, 
•LY  2.]     In  a  fiendly  manner,     a.  Like  an  enemy, 
angrily,     b.  Like  a  fiend,  terribly. 

a  icao  Juliana  uSiGr.)  Hyre  |ra  hurh  yrre  ageaf  andsware 
feder  feondhce.     <rijos  LAY.  85  Vt  of  ban  fehte  be  was 
feondhche  stor,  Eneas  the  due  mid  ermde  at-wond 
t  Fiend-rese.  Obs.     [OE.  feondrKS,  f.  feond, 
FIEND  +  rxs,  RESE.]     Fierce  or  hostile  onset. 

a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  ooo  (Gr.)  Ic  fracoSlice  feondrais 
zefremede.  c  IK»S  LAY.  23960  Frolle  him  to  fusden  mid  his 
feond  reese. 

t  Fie-nd-scathe.  [OE./A«*<ra5a,  -sceaSa,  (. 
fiond,  FIEND  +  staSa,  sceatja  enemy.]  A  monster. 

Beowulf  $M  Me  to  grunde  teah  fah  feondscaSa.  <ri»os 
LAY.  26039  Aris  feond-scaoe  to  bine  sxie-sioe. 

FiendsMp(fi--ndJip).  [pK.ftondscipe,  {.fiond, 
FIEND  +  -scipe,  -SHIP.]  f  a.  Enmity  (obs.).  b. 
[A  new  formation.]  The  personality  of  a  fiend. 

cjoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  xiv.  (1890!  208  He  . .  Rzdwaldes 
feondscipe  flcah.  c  1105  LAY.  22966  Jif  on  uolke  feond-scipe 
arereo  an  xur  xi  time  bitweone  twon  monnen.  1874  M.&F 
COLLINS  Frances  I.  104  If  we  may  believe  his  Fiendship. 

I  Fie;nd-Slaught.  Obs.  In  3  feond-slasht. 
[ME.  feond-slseht,  f.  feond,  FIEND  +  slee/it  =  OE. 
sleaht  slaughter.]  Slaughter  of  foes. 

c  izoj  LAY.  16456  Fare  we  heom  to-uenes  &  makien  feond 
slaehtes. 


fiendishnesse. 


Sj^S»  taSZS  H^tdeou",^^ 
tBh"£K  ?«««»<  if  D.  viii,  A  calm  and fdgJaS frite 
^fctST^  l°  l.he  ^"dishness  of  thirteen. 


3    An  evil  spirit  generally;  a  demon,  devil,  or 

QlODOllCfll     hflntr  •     m^T-a   A, 11..    ^-.,    t       r   ,      ,, 


ii.  4  InflamM  with  Rage  like  Fiends 


Fiendism  (f«"'ndiz'm\    rare~l 
-ISM.]     Fiendish  spirit  or  manner 

1852  LD.  COCKBURN  Circuit  ^funuy, i,m>  380  The  wretch 
™a  inmmed  hisdomeslic  fiendism  to  the  last. 

t  Fie-ndkin.   Obs.  rare.     [f.   as  prec.  +  -KIN, 
dim.  suffix.]     A  little  fiend  or  evil  spirit 

' 


4.  transf.  a.  A  person  of  superhuman  wickedness 
>ow  only  with  reference  to  cruelty  or  malicnitv  ) 
<  »»  Bntiary  450  For  wo  so  . .  SenkeS  iuel  on  i  7od 


[f.  as  prec.  + 


Fie-ndlike,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LIKE.!  a.  Re- 
sembling a  fiend,  b.  Characteristic  of  a  fiend 

1005  bHAKS. •  Mac*,  v.  viii.  69  His  Fiend-like  Queene  •  Who 
-  hv  "If-  •"•*  violent  hands,  Tooke  off  her  life.  1716  ROWE 

fABTOM  H!,i'y  EV£y  ?icnd  E1d  Scnd-''ke  Form.  1774 
recalls  a  filnd  Hk^ '  ""  J  l6°  ¥"  ',"'  cil-™-"Stan« 

I  GSAHAMF  t  M  aFear^T-  draT"  by  Shakspeare.  1804 
j.  UBAHAME  Saeoatli  591  Their  little  ones,  Tremble  beneath 
the  white  man's  fiend-like  frown  !  1854  I  S  C  ABBOTT 

apaaiw?jsa!!  f'endiifc  ^  ^ 
£™?i,  ^ a-  [OE-  '«»**' f-  f^ 

1 1.  Hostile,  unfriendly.  Obs. 


,---f'.  Obs.  [ME./eon-Sewxs, 

f.  feon(d,  FIEND  +  Sea-wes,  pi.  of  teaw,  OE.  Seam 
manner.]     Evil-conduct. 

ti«>5  LAY.  579  Monie  bar  feollen  burh  heora  feon-Sewzs 
Tier,  var.  of  FEEB  j*.i  2,  FEIE,  FERE  a.  Obs 
t  Fierce,  si.  Her.  Obs.     (See  quot.) 
1634  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Exerc.  m.  144  This  [the  Pale]  in 
ancient  time  was  called  a  fierce,  and  you  should  then  have 
blazed  it  thus,  hee  beares  a  fierce  Sables,  between  two 
nerces,  or. 

Fierce  (fi^Js),  a.    F'orms  :  3-6  fers(e,  (4  firs), 

4-6  flers(e,  fyers(e,  6  fearoe,  -se,  (5  feres,  -yg, 

fuerse,  furse,  5-6  feers(e,  6  fayrse,  ferse),  3- 

fleroe.     See  also  FEEB  a.     [a.  OF.  fers,fiers  in 

same  senses,  nom.  form  of  fer,  fier  (moclF.  far 

proud)  =  Viwt.fer,  It.  and  Sp.fero  :—L.fcrus  wild 

(of  an  animal),  untamed,  fierce.] 
1.  Of  formidably  violent  and  intractable  temper, 

like  a  wild  beast ;  vehement  and  merciless  in  anger 

or  hostility. 
Less  emphatic,  and  less  associated  with  the  notion  of 

wanton  cruelty,  than  FEROCIOUS,  which  was  never  used, 

like  this  word,  in  a  good  sense  (see  2). 

a.  of  persons,  their  dispositions  or  attributes. 
a  1300  Curtor  if.  2197  Nembrot . .  was  fers,  prud,  and  fell. 
^'374  CHAUCER  Anel.  ^  Arc.  r  Yow  fiers  god  of  armes 

Mars  the  rede.  1485  CAXTON  CHas.  Gt.  26  Hys  syght  and 
regarde  fyers  &  malycyous.  1570  B.  GOOGE  Pop.  Kingd.  10 

With  countenaunce  ferce  and  grim.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  iv. 
5L  ,5  ler  ' '  not  fierce  and  terrible  Onely  in  strokes. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  44  Moloc  . .  the  fiercest  Spirit  That 
fought  in  Heavn;  now  fiercer  by  despair.  1711-4  POPE 
Kape  Lock  iv.  7  Tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die.  1704 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xxviii,  Montoni  turned 
upon  him  with  a  fierce  and  haughty  look.  i8ia  J.  WILSON 
{ 't  •'•£ "'"""•  578  Fierce  savage  men  Glare  on  them.  1852 

i  J5?.  Y,ONGE  Cameos  I.  xxxii.  277  Hugh  Lupus,  the  fierce 
old  Earl  of  Chester,  was  likewise  a  Lord  Marcher. 

aiisol.  1810  KEATS  Hyperion  n.  251  Thus  wording  timidly 
among  the  fierce. 
b.  of  animals. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  300  God  sent  hem  fode  bi  foules 
and  by  no  fierse  bestes.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3922  A  beste 
'X  "".'free™  >an  an  olifaunt.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on 
Deut.xhu.  281  Swine,  .bee  not  sofearce  as  to  fall  to  rending 
downe  of  the  tree.  I«H  BIBLE  Jot  x.  16  Thou  huntest  me 
as  a  fierce  Lion.  1697  DRYDEN  yirg.  Georg.  iv.  74I  Fierce 
ligers  couch  d  around.  1781  COWPER  Retirement  254 
Poetry  disarms  The  fiercest  animals  with  magic  charms. 
i»74  U  OEIKIE  Life  in  Woods  v.  84  It  is  amazing  how  fierce 
some  of  the  small  snakes  are. 

atsol.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  888  So  be  fuerse  by-flamede  all 
with  fyre  hole. 

t  2.  High-spirited,  brave,  valiant.  Obs. 

were  ber  echon  £u  so  noble  were  &  fers.  13!!  $E.  A  llitHp. 
B.  101  Be  bay  fers,  be  bay  feble  for-lotez  none.  1475  Bk. 
ffaMetu  2  Next  after  came  the  feers  manly  Danysh 


1485  CAXTON  CAas.  Gt.  74  Oliuer  was  so  fyers  of  fayt 
LD.  BERNEHS  Hnon  Iv.  185  Our  man  is  fyers  and 


nacion. 

?'S33 

of  gret 


PIERCE. 

hnrdynes.  —  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrel.  (1546)  F  viij,  A  lusty 
horse  fyerse  and  ilingyng. 

f3.  Proud,  haughty.  Obs.     Cf.  Y.fier. 

dagoS.  Eng.  Leg.  \.  272/34  With  grcte  uobleye ;  swybe 
fierce  and  proute.  c  1430  Filer.  Lyf  Mantwdt  \,  xlix.  (1869) 
jo  But  of  yow  j  haue  no  neede  ;  haue  your  herte  neuere  J>e 
more  feers.  c  1430  A  B  C  of  Aristotle  in  Babecs  Bk.  (1868) 
ii  [Not]  to  fers,  ne  to  faniuler,  but  freendli  of  cheere.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen,  !>'!,  iv.  ix.  45  He  is  fierce  and  cannot  brooke 
hard  Language. 

4.  Of  natural  forces,  e.g.  fire,  wind,  etc. ;  also  of 
passion,  disease,  conflict,  persecution,  etc. :  Angry, 
violent,  vehemently  raging. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23239(0011.)  pa  dmtes  cr  ful  fers  and 
fell,  c  1340 /^/</.  1854  (Trin.)  Aboutefyue  moneys  hit  stode 
Wijjouten  falling  bat  fers  flode.  ^1350  Will.  Pale  me  436 
Saue  a  fers  feintise  folwcs  me  oft.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  569 
Flamys  of  fyre  han  so  furse  hete.  1:1450  St.  Cnthbsrt 
(Surtees)  4579  Persecucioun  fers  and  fell.  1490  CAXTON 
Eneydos  Ixii.  162  The  bataylle  was  fyerse.  1508  FISHER 
Wks.  (1876)  279  The  assautes  of  deth  was  fyers  and  sharpe. 
1508  in  Arnolde's  Chron.  (1811)  p.  xlni,  The  Duke  of  Burgon 
.  .was  dryuen  in  to  Englond  with  a  ferse  streynable  wynde. 
16x1  BIBLE  Jer.  xxv.  37  The  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  11.  14  The.  .Locusts,  .fry'd  with  Heat, 
and  I  with  fierce  Desire.  1708  POPE  Ode  St.  Cecilia  118 
Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm.  1799  G.  SMITH  Labora- 
tory 1. 9  If  the  rocket  burst  as  soon  as  it  is  lighted  the  charge 
is  too  fierce.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  173  A  mind 
heated  by  a  fierce  conflict.  1863  BRYANT  Poems,  Little 
People  of  Snow  289  Cruel  we,  Who  suffered  her  to  wander 
forth  alone  In  this  fierce  cold  1  1874  DEUTSCH  Rein,  419 
Two  centuries  and  a  half  of  fierce  discussion. 

5.  Ardent,  eager ;  full  of  violent  desire  ;  furiously 
zealous  or  active.     •)•  Const,  for,  to,  upony  and  to 
with  inf. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  67  To  afFaiten  hire  fiesshe  J»at  fierce 
was  to  synne.  c  145067.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  7260  For  to  gyue 
she  was  full  fers.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Kneis  x.  vii.  102  He  on 
cace  was  fleand  fers  as  flynt.  1601  11.  JONSON  Poetaster 
(1602)  v.  iii,  And,  Lupus,  for  your  fierce  Credulity,  One  fit 
him  with  a  paire  of  larger  Eares.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Reb.  iv.  (1702)  I.  239  One  of  the  Fiercest  men  of  the  Party. 
1654  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  II.  149  He  is 
. .  fierce  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucesters  returne.  1702  Eng. 
Theophrast.  314  It  is  not  good  to  be  over  fierce  upon  any- 
thing, a  1744  POPE  Odyssey  vin,  Vengeful  slaughter,  fierce 
for  human  blood.  1871  BROWNING  Balaust.  1821  The  feast 
was  fierce  But  brief.  1874  MORLEY  Compromise  (1886)  115 
The  . .  fiercest  hunt  after  the  grosser  prizes. 
b.  dial.  Brisk,  lively,  vigorous. 

1877  N.  IV.  Line.  Gloss.,  'If  thoo's  so  fierce  ower  thee 
work  i'  th'  mornin'  thoo'll  be  dauled  oot  afore  neet.'  1881 
Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  '  Ah'm  glad  to  see  ye  hike  so  feece  to- 
dee.'  1886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  'Oh,  they  were  fierce;  they 
were  as  merry  as  crickets.' 

f  6.  Of  a  number  :  Great,  immense.  Obs. 

r  1400  Destr.  Troy  1617  Fuerse  was  J>e  nowmber  Of  lordes 
of  be  lond.  Ibid.  2271  So  fele  fightyng  folke  be  a  fuerse 
nowmber. 

7.  quasi-^f/2?.  =  Fiercely. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1765  (Cott.)  pe  rain  it  fell  sua  fers  and 
fast.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  \.  i.  14  Mid-day  Sunne,  fierce 
bent  against  their  faces.  1771  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  164 
The  war  . .  continued  to  rage  as  fierce  as  ever.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  102  The  war,  which  was  now  all 
but  extinguished,  might  blaze  forth  fiercer  than  ever. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  a.  parasynthetic,  as  fierce- 
eyed,  -faced,  -fanged,  -minded,  -natured.     D.  ad- 
verbial,  as  fierce-descending,    -flaming,   -looking, 
-menacing,  -rushing,  -trotted. 

1755  THOMSON  Liberty  v.  45  By  . .  No  *fierce-descending 
wolf. .  Disturb'd.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  vii.  227  They 
will  slay  me,  those.  .* Fierce-eyed,  .dread  goddesses.  1876 
GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Dcr.  IV.  hv.  no  A  fierce-eyed  tempta- 
tion. 1892  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Jan.  3/1  These  . .  *fierce-faced 
beasts,  with  their  noiseless  footfall.  1851  H.  MELVILLE 
Whale  xlii.  2oo_The  *fierce-fanged  tiger  in  his  heraldic  coat. 
1740  C.  PITT  JEneid  xn.  1337  His  Eyes,  *fierce- flaming,  o'er 
the  Trophy  roll,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  V.  23  Ac- 
costed by  *  fierce-looking  captains.  1735  SOMKRVILLE  Chase 
in.  302  Another  pard  ..  Grins  . .  *fierce-menacing.  1785 
CRUTTWELL  Bible,  3  Macc.\\.  18  Forgetfulness  seized  his 
*fierce-minded  confidence.  1635-8  Camden* s  Hist.  Eliz. 
ii.  (1688)  246  This  Parsons  was  ..  a  violent  *fierce-natured 
man.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xxni.  75  A  Boar  *fierce-rushing  in 
the  sylvan  war. 

Hence  -j*  Fie*rcehead.   [  +  -HEAD]  =  Fierceness. 

1:1440  Promp,  Parr.  156/2  Fercehede,yi'?'(7CiV(W,  severitas. 

t  Fierce*  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  adj.]  trans.  To  make 
fierce;  to  inflame. 

1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  in.  (1593)  63  And  for  to  fierce 
hir  ire,  Another  thing  . .  there  commeth  in  the  nicke. 

t  Fie'rcefol,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-FUL.]  Full  of  fierceness ;  ferocious,  savage. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  412  If  it  had  as  much 
strength,  as.  .courage,  it  would  be  as  fierceful  as  any  Bear. 

Fierceish  (n«Mtlf),  a.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.+ 
-ISH.]  Somewhat  fierce  ;  inclined  to  fierceness. 

1840  Eraser's  Mag.  XXI.  82  He  strode  with,  .head  erect, 
and  rather  fierceish  glance. 

Fiercely  (fi»usli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY.2]  In 
a  fierce  manner ;  furiously,  impetuously,  violently ; 
t  sternly,  haughtily. 

a  1500  Cursor  M.  16795  (Gott.)  Sua  fersli  be  erd  quock,  \>e 
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POPE  Iliad  xxi.  703  Fiercely  rushing  on  the  daring  foe.  1719 
YOUNG  Busirfc  in.  i,  Sending  his  soul  out  to  me,  in  a  look 
So  fiercely  kind,  I  trembled,  and  retired.  1801  SOUTH KV 
Thalaba\\\\.  xxix,  Up  she  raised  her  bright  blue  eyes,  And 
fiercely  she  smiled  on  him.  iS^ALFORuin  Life  (1873)  42 


1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alck.  HI.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  142  Fersely 
brennyng  as  Fyre  of  Hell,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huott  Ixxxi, 
The  gayler  answered  fyersly  with  grete  pryde.  1611  BIBLE 
Esther-xv.  7  He  looked  very  fiercely  upon  her.  1631  GOUGE 
God's  Arrtnvs  iii.  §  6.  195  The  more  fiercely  Christians  are 
assaulted,  the  more  closely  they  will  cling  together.  1715-20 


III.  496  The  Parliament  was  wrangling  even  more  fiercely. 
Comb.     1809  WOKIJSW.  Feelings  of  the  Tyrolese  iii,  The 
gales  Of  fiercely-breathing  war. 

Fiercen  (fi°us'n),  v.  rare.  [f.  FIERCE  a.  + 
-EN  5.]  a.  trans.  To  make  fierce.  Tofiercen  up  : 
to  brush  up,  enliven,  dial.  b.  intr.  To  become 
or  grow  fierce.  Hence  Fie'rcening///.  a. 

1831  J.  WILSON  Unimore  ii.  1 50  The  Naiad  in  the  fiercening 
foam  her  prow  Buries.  1881  MYERS  Wordsworth^  A  metal 
which  can  grow  for  ever  brighter  in  the  fiercening  flame. 
Mod.  Stajfordsh., '  I  think  it  has  fiercened  her  up  a  bit.' 

Fierceness  (fi#*.nm6»).  [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  fierce. 

1.  a.  Formidable  violence  ;  intractable  savage- 
ness  of  temper  ;  vehement  and  merciless  fury. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Mace.  iv.  8  Dreede  }e  not  inwardli  the 
feersnesse  of  hem.  1308  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xviii. 
(1495)  123  Yf  [the]  chynne  [of  beestes]  be  broke  all  theyr 
cruelnes  and  fyersnes  faylle.  1462  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II. 
268  God  smote  the  said  Henry  for  his  gret  fersnesse.  1526 
TINDALE  Eph.  iv.  31  Bitternes,  fearsnes  [dvjmoc],  and  wrath. 
1553  EDEN  Treat.  Neive  Ind.  (Arb.)  15  The  females  are  of 
greater  fiercenesse  then  the  males.  1695  LD.  PRESTON  Boeth. 
n.  74  note,  The  Fierceness  of  the  People  being  not  wholly 
subdued.  1712  SWIFT  Proposal  Corr.  Eng.  Tongue  27  The 
same  Defect  of  Heat  which  gives  a  Fierceness  to  our 
Natures,  may  contribute  to  that  Roughness  of  our  Language. 
1865  KINGSLEY  Heretv.  xxi,  The  priest  looked  at  him  with 
something  of  honest  fierceness  in  his  eyes.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato(t&.  2)  III.  288  He  is  like  a  wild  beast,  all  violence  and 
fierceness. 

fb.  Sternness,  severity.   Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Rom.  xi.  22  Therfore  se  . .  the  feersnesse  of 
God ;  sothli  feersnesse  into  hem  that  felden  doun.  c  1400 
Apol.  Loll.  17  pe  fersnes  be  no)>er  to  mikil  ne  to  litil.  1643 
MILTON  Divorce  Introd.,  To  ..  pacify  the  fiercenes  of  this 
gentle  Ordinance. 

t  c.  Bravery,  high-spirit,  mettle.   Obs. 

ci4oo  Destr.  Troy  4825  The  fame  of  our  fuersnes  fares 

abrode.    c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  iii.  18  The  fyersnes  of 

the  sayd  courser.     1692  E.  WALKER  Efictetus'  Mor.  xxxi, 

Who.  .admires  the.  .manly  Fierceness  that  adorns  his  Face. 

d.  Eagerness,     f  Const,  to  with  inf. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  \.  (1822)  73  That  uthir  Hmmare.  .for 
fersnes  to  fle,  left  the  ax  stikkand  in  the  kingis  hede. 

2.  Of  natural  agents,  disease ;  also  of  passions, 
conflict,  etc. :  Intense  vehemence,  furious  activity. 

1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Lme  i.  xxvii.  58  Grete  ferisnes  of 
turmentis,  1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terageutyke  2  C  ij, 
Lay  vpon  the  sayd  vlceres  a  playster . .  vntyll  that  the  yre  and 
fyersnesse  be  abated.  1665  MANLEY  Grotins* Low  C.  Warres 
355  It  proved  very  dangerous  by  the  fierceness  of  the  Frost 
and  cold.  1718  ROWE  tr.  Lncan  vn.  1040  They. .  curse  the 
cruel  Gods,  in  fierceness  of  Despair.  1885  Manch.  Exam. 
29  June  5/2  The  present  fierceness  of  trade  competition 
throughout  the  world.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendon  I.  271 
The  fierceness  of  the  storm  was  over. 

fFieTCety.  Obs.  Forms:  4-6fe-,fl-,  fyerstefe. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -TY.]  =  FIERCENESS. 

1382  WYCLIF  Judith  iii.  11  And  ^it  ner  the  latere  these 
thlngus  doende  thei  mygten  not  swagen  the  feerste  of  his 
Brest.  0450  Mir  our  Saluac  ioun  4233  The  fierstee  of  this 
streit  dome  is  noted  be  virgines  ten.  1494  FA  BY  AN  Chron. 
vii.  394  The  northyn  wynde  olewe  with  suche  fyerste.  c  1500 
Melusine  119  He  considered,  -the  fyerste  of  hys  vysage. 

t  Fie-rdhalf.  Obs.  \i.fierdt  FOURTH  +  HALF.] 
A  fourth  part,  a  quarter. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Seh'.  21  Such  a  kind  of  some- 
whatkin,  as  truckles  beneath  the  very  tinyness  of  an  half 
nothing,  and  is  forsooth  a  fierdhalf  nothing. 

Fie*rding.  pseudo-arch,  [a.  Sw,  fjerding\— 
QN.ffirSungr :  see  FAKTHING. 

Introduced  from  a  Swedish  writer  by  Blackstone  in  his  dis- 
quisitions on  Teutonic  legal  antiquities,  and  by  some  later 
writers  mistaken  for  a  term  of  early  Eng.  law.] 

An  alleged  name  for  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  or  of 
a  shire.  Also  attrib.  'vcifierding-court. 

1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  34  The  antient  Gothic  courts 
in  their  lowest  instance,  or  fierding-courts.  1872  E.  W. 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  120  note.  The  district  between  the 
Hundred  and  the  greater  Shire — the  Fierding  or  Quarter. 
1889  Century  Diet.,  Fierding-conrt,  one  of  an  early  class  of 
English  courts,  so  called  because  [etc.]. 

II  Fieri  (foi-erai).  [L.  fieri t  inf.  to  be  made, 
come  into  being.  Cf.  in  esse,  in  posse']  Used  in 
med.L.  phrase  in  fieri :  in  process  of  being  made  or 
coming  into  being,  f  Formerly  sometimes  treated 
as  an  Eng.  phrase,  as  in  the  fieri,  in  our  very  fieri. 

1640  Bp.  HALL  Efisc.  i.  ii.  8  The  Roman  Church,  then  in 
the  fieri  of  reforming.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  117  Many  of 
these  formed  stones  seem  now  to  be  in  fieri.  1681  Relig. 
Clerici  5  There  is  a  certain  magical  influence  of  nature  . . 
that  tempers  us  all  diversly  in  our  very  fieri.  1726  A.  HOR- 
NECKin  GlanvilCs  Sadducismus  363  The  things  then  being 
in  fieri,  when  it  [the  book]  was  printed.  1832  AUSTIN 
Jnrispr.  II.  (1885*  910  The  contract  is  still  in  fieri  as  between 
obligor  and  obligee. 

II  Fieri-facias  feHtoS|fiHua>).  Law.  [L. 
fieri-fadas  cause  to  be  made,  f.  fieri  (see  prec.)  + 
facias  cause,  2nd  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  face"re  to 
do,  make.]  *A  writ  wherein  the  sheriff  is  com- 
manded that  he  cause  to  be  made  out  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  defendant,  the  sum  for  which 
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judgement  was  given  *  (Blackstone)  ;  the  common 
process  for  executing  a  judgement.  Often  quoted  as 
Fi.fa  (foi-tei-). 

1463  Paston  Lett.  II.  No.  474.  135  A  fieri  facias  is  come 
out  of  the  Exchequer  for  Hue  Fen.  1544  tr.  Nat.  Rrcv.  177 
He  shal  haue  execucyon  against  them  by  the  statute  of 
acton  Burnel  by  a  fieri  facias,  1685  KUBLK  King's  Bench 
Rep.  I.  947  Recovery  of  Debt  on  Fi.  fa.  directed  to  the 
Sheriff  into  London.  1728  CARTHEW  Kings  Bench  Ref>. 
(1741)  419  There  were  two  distinct  Writs  of  Fi.  fa.  brought 
to  the  Sheriff.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  1  1.  174  Nor  were 
lands  originally  liable  to  a  private  person's  debts,  nor  any 
execution  but  by  fieri  or  Icvari  facias.  1829  MAULE  & 
SELWYN  King*$  Bench  Ref>.  VI.  no  The  plaintiff  claimed  as 
a  purchaser  of  a  term,  seized  and  sold  by  the  sheriff  under 
a  writ  of  fi.  fa. 

fb.  punningfy.  (Cf,  FIERY  a.  4b.)  Obs. 
1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  V.  44  Purseuants  with 
red  noses  .  .  a  purseuant  .  .  with  the  verie  reflexe  of  his  firie 
facias.  1608  Pennyless  Part,  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  74 
They  that  drink  too  much  Spanish  sack  shall  .  .  be  served 
with  a  fiery-faces.  1611  [see  FACIES  i].  1667  DRYDEN 
Wild  Gallant  \\.  ii,  I  use  to  tell  him  of  his  Title,  Fiery 
facias. 

Fierily  (faio-rili),  adv.    [f,  FIERY  a.  +  -LY2.] 

In  a  fiery  manner. 

1.  With  the  appearance  or  colour  of  fire. 

1824  tr.  Hoffmann's  Devil's  Elixir  I.  75  The  rising  sun, 
which  now  ascended  fieryly.  1859  I.  C.  MANGAN  Poems  69 
The  sun  ere  he  fierily  sinks.  1885  G.  MEREDITH  Diana\\\. 
xv.  304  Her  musings  on  him.  .fierily  brushed  her  cheeks. 

2.  With  ardour  ;  ardently,  eagerly,  passionately. 
1600  ABP.  ABBOT  Exp.  Jonah  37  The  Prophet  so  firily  is 

set,  and  so  hotely  enflamed  to  run  from  his  dutie.  1825 
Blackw,  Mag.  XVIII.  448  Long,  and  eagerly,  and  fierily  I 
gazed.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Trag.  Com.  viii.  (1892)  112  He 
lived  with  the  pulses  of  the  minutes,  much  as  she  did,  only 
more  fierily. 

Fieriness  (fsio-rines).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  fiery. 

f  1.  The  attribute  of  containing  the  element  fire  ; 
igneous  nature.  Ols, 

1680  H.  MORE  Apocal.  Apoc.  74  As  if  a  burning  Mountain 
had  been  cast  into  the  Sea,  the  earthinessand  fieriness  thereof 
being  so  contrary,  .to  Water. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  hot  as  fire,  or  of  glow- 
ing like  fire. 

1611  COTGR.,  Ignition,  .firinesse  ;  the  being  red-hot.  1698 
J.  FRYER  E.  India  fy  Persia  104  Water  is  sprinkled,  to 
mitigate  the  Fieriness  of  the  Sun. 

f  b.  Inflammation  ;  fieriness  of  the  face  —  ERY- 
SIPELAS. Obs. 

1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Fanne  206  It  quencheth 
the  firinesse  of  the  face.     1658  A  Fox  Wiirtz'  Snrg.  n.  xxiii. 
139  All  the  fieriness  and  burning  is  gone  [from  a  wound]. 
C.  Of  a  liquid  or  viand  :  see  FIERY  4  c. 

1698  J.  FRYER  E.  India  <$•  Persia  157  Their  Relishing  Bits 
have  not  the  Fieriness  of  ours.  i837WmTTOCK  Bk.  Trades 
(1842)  393  Flavour,  mellowness  and  a  due  strength  without 
fieriness,  comprised  all  that  need  be  desired  to  produce 
a  British  Brandy. 

3.  Ardour  of  temper  ;  tendency  to  *  fire  up  '. 
1625-8  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  iv.  (1688)  568  The  Fieriness 

and  Heat  of  his  Youth.  1704  ADDISON  Italy  (1733)  37 
Natural  Fieriness  of  Temper.  1842  DICKENS  Lett.  (ed.  2)!. 
76  Katey(from  a  lurking  propensity  to  fiery-ness)  [is  named] 
Lucifer  Box. 

t  Fi'erize,  ^-  Obs~l  [f.  fier,  FIRE  sb.  +  -IZE.] 
intr.  To  become  fire,  assume  the  properties  of  fire. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  ii.(i64i)  11/2  But  Aire  turne 
Water,  Earth  may  Fierize. 

Fierk,  obs.  f.  of  FIRK. 
Fiersday,  Sc.  form  of  THURSDAY. 
Fiers(e,  obs.  forms  of  FIERCE. 


Haughtiness,  pride;  high  spirit. 

1673  DRYDEN  Marr.  a  la  Mode  \\.  i,  I  assume  something 
of  fierle*  into  my  countenance.  1784  HAN.  MORE  in  W. 
Roberts  Mem.  (1835)  I.  353  This  preposterous  pride  Mrs. 
Palmer  seemed  to  think  a  noble  fierte,  1841  LADY  BLESSING- 
TON  Idler  in  France  I.  171  A  certain  fierte.  .of  aspect. 

Fiery  (fsi^ri),  a.  Forms  :  3  furie,  -y,  fuyre, 
-i,  -y,  4-6  fyre,  -ie,  -y,  4-7  firie,  -y(e,  (5  fery), 
6-7  flerie,  (6  fyeri),  6-9  fir(e)y,  6-  fiery,  [f. 
FIRE  sb.  +  -Y  i.  Cf.  OFris.  fiurech,  Du.  mtrigy  Da. 
fyrig,  MHG.  viurec,  marie  (Get.  feting).] 

1.  Consisting  of  or  containing  fire  ;  flaming  with 
fire.  Fiery-drake,  -dragon  ™  FIRE-DRAKE. 

^1275  Passion  660  in  O.  E.  Misc.  s6j>e  holy  gost  heom 
com  vp-on  in  fury  tunge.  <  1290  6".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  39/175 
A  fiery  Drake  J?ar-opon  :  a-jein  heom  cominde  huy  sei;e. 
1393  GOWER  Con/.  II.  183  For  to  wissen  hem  by  night  A  firy 
piller  hem  alight.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  j^V.  de  W.  1537)  3b, 
The  holy  goost  appered  on  ye  apostles  in  fyry  tonges.  1611 
BIBLE  Dan.  iii.  23  These  three  men.  .fell  downe  bound  into 
the  midst  of  the  burning  fierie  furnace,  a  1800  COWPER 
Heroism  85  Where  no  volcano  pours  his  fiery  flood,  a  1822 
SHELLEY  Satire  upon  Sat.  34  And  rains  on  him  like  flakes 
of  fiery  snow.  1832  DE  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Man.  {ed.  2)  113 
One  vast  flood  of  burning  matter,  .rolling  to  and  fro  its 
'fiery  surge*. 

fig.   1866  B.  TAYLOR  Paint  $  Pine,  Passion's  fiery  flood. 
b.  Fire-bearing  ;  esp.  of  an  arrow,  dart,  etc.  lit. 


ci3oo  St.  Brandan  332  Tho  ther  com  in  a  furi  arewe  at  a 
fenestre.  1:1386  CHAUCER  Knt.^s  T.  706  Loue  hath  his  firy 
dart  so  brenningly  Ystiked  thurgh  my  .  .  hert.  ^1500 
Lancelot  1227  Loues  fyre  dart,  .smat  one  to  the  hart.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  \.  447  He  deals  his  fiery  Bolts  about. 
1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Strni.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  86  The 
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Father  of  Day,  with  his  fiery  shafts,  a  1822  SHELLEY  To 
Italy  3  As  the  earthquake's  fiery  flight. 

c.  In  biblical  allusions  :  Attended  with  or  per- 
formed by  a  display  of  fire. 

1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Problem  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  401  Ever 
the  fiery  Pentecost  Girds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host. 
1830  HARE  Mission  Coin/.  9  The  firy  baptism  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  1879  FARRAU  St.  PauldWi}  233  The  awful  fiery 
Law  [see  Dent,  xxxiii.  2].. delivered  by  God  Himself. 

2.  Depending  on  or  performed  by  the  agency  of 
fire  ;  in  fiery  trial  with  reference  to  the  testing  of 
metals  ;  also,  f  of  a  metal,  tested  by  fire,    t  Fiery 
weapons  =  FIRE-ARMS.     Fiery  wound:   a  wound 
inflicted  by  fire-arms. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  VIII.  xxv.  (1535)  127/1  He 
[Mars]  dysposethe  and  makethe  able  to  fyrye  werkes  and 
craftes.  1555  PHILPOT  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xlviii. 
1 56, 1  cownsel  ye  therfor  to  the  fyeri  Gold  of  the  Deity  of  owre 
Christ.  1598  BAKRET  Theor.  Warres  i.  i.  2  The  wars  are 
much  altered  since  the  fierie  weapons  first  came  vp.  Ibid.  3 
Well  wishing  in  my  hart  . .  that  this  infernall  fierie  engine 
had  never  bin  found  out.  1611  BIBLE  i  Pet.  iv.  12  Thinke 
it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  triall  which  is  to  trie  you. 
1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  113  The  whirring  pheasant  feels 
the  fiery  wound.  1876  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  V.  xxiv.  395 
The  fiery  trial  which  England  went  through.^ 

3.  Having  the  appearance  of  fire ;  brightly  glow- 
ing or  flaming,  of  a  blazing  red. 

14. .  MS.  Herald's  Office  in  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  484  note,  In 
whiche  enetid  appered  in  the  West  ii.  sterres  of  fujTy 
colour.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxxii.  252  Many  sterres 

..fyl  doun  to  the  erth  leuyng  behynde  hem  fery  bemes. 
1561  Burn.  Paules  Ch.  Aij,  On  Wednesday.. was  scene  a 
marueilous  great  fyrie  lightning.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  I. 
Ixxv.  7  Flyeth  firie  light.  1601  ?MARSToN/)/w^w//<5-  Kttth. 
i.  208  Your  nose  is  firie  enough.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  6  The  head,  and  back  parts  to  the  tail,  are  of 
a  fiery  colour.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  I.  iv.  (1840)  102 
These  fiery  appearances  are  nothing  but  certain  collections 
of  matter  exhaled  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  xi,  The  sun  threw 
a  fiery  gleam  athwart  the  woods.  1878  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc., 
Carlyle  163  Veiled  by  purple  or  fiery  clouds  of  anger. 
b.  absol.  or  quasi-*/;,  rare. 

1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  Women,  fy  B.  I.  xiv.  239  Hair  amount- 
ing to  a  positive  fiery. 

C.  Of  eyes  (with  mixture  of  sense  5)  :  Flashing, 
glowing,  ardent. 

1568  R.  GRAFTON  Chron.  (1812)  II.  192  The  king,  .having 
black  eyes,  which  when  he  waxed  angry,  would  seeine  to 
be  fyrie.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i.  ii.  186  Cicero  Lookeswith 
such  Ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes.  1819  SHELLEY  Cyclops  463 
So  will  I,  in  the  Cyclops  fiery  eye.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy 
ff  It.  Isl.  I.  32  The  dark  fiery  eye  and  marked  features  of  the 
Neapolitan  fisherman. 

4.  Hot  as  fire ;  blazing,  burning,  red  hot. 
f  Fiery-triplicity :  see  qnot.  1730. 

c  1290  5".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  105/146  Nomen  huy  pich  nnd  brum- 
ston..And  ope  hire  nakede  tendre  bodi  al-fuyri  it  casten. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6866  pat  heo  wolde  (>oru  fury  yre. 
IS35  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  1 1.  461  Ony  spark  out  of  ane  fyrie 
brand.  1397  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.\.  %  54. 115 The  sword  which  is 
made  fierie  doth  not  only  cut ..  but  also  burne.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  157  The  fiery  Suns  too  fiercely  Play.  1726 
tr.  Gregory's  Astrou.  I.  Pref.  5  That  the  Sun  and  Stars  were 
fiery  or  red:hot  Stones.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Fiery  trijplicity, 
are  those  signs  of  the  zodiack  which  surpass  the  rest  in  fiery 
qualities,  as  Leo,  Aries,  and  Sagittarius.  1744  BERKELEY 
Xiris  §  i85  The  throne  of  God  appeared  like  a  fiery  flame. 
1836  MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  HuinboUt  s  Trav.  xx.  291  The  sky 
became  clearer,  .and  the  atmosphere  more  fiery. 
Jig.  a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  cxviii.  140  pe  worde  bat  is 
fyry  thorgh  be  haly  gast.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  I.  iv.  87 
Hath  thy  fierie  heart  so  parcht  thy  entrayles  ? 

b.  Of  a  tumour,  etc. :  Burning,  inflamed.    Fiery 
face :  one  affected  by  erysipelas. 

_i6oo  SURFLET  Countrie  Farme  n.  xliv.  291  Of  these  two 


C.  Acting  like  fire  ;  productive  of  a  burning 
sensation  or  inflammation. 

IS35  COVERDALE  Isa.  xiv.  29  The  frute  shalbe  a  fyrie  worme. 
1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing (1843)  5  This  is  that  fyrie  serpent, 
that  as  many  as  looke  vpon  him  should  Hue.  1611  BIBLE 
Num.  xxi.  6  Fierie  serpents.  1821  SHELLEY  Hellas  553  Like 
a  fiery  plague  breaks  out  anew.  1855  BAIN  Senses  #  Int.  n. 
n.  §  15  The  fiery  taste  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

6.  Of  persons,  their  actions  and  attributes  : 

a.  Ardent,  eager,  fierce,  spirited. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  2292  Philomene,  He  caste  his 
fery  herte  up-on  hyre.  1393  GOWER  Conf.  II I.  237  Sardana- 
pallus. .  Was . .  Fall  into  thilke  firy  rage  Of  love.  .529  MORE 
Com/,  agst.  fnb.  in.  Wks.  1219^  Y«  firye  affeccionthat  we 
beare  to  our  owne  filthy  fleshe.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  IV. 
»'••/?!•  ,; fierie  expedition  be  my  wing.  1630  HUBBERT 
Pill  Formality  24  Very  fiery  and  zealous  for  the  maintenance 
of  Episcopacy.  i68j  DRYDEN  Ats.  f,  Achit.  156  A  fiery  Soul, 
which  working  out  its  way,  Fretted  the  Pigmy-Body  to 
decay.  1848 MACAULAY Hist.  Eng.  11.459  Adventures irresis- 
tiblyattractivetohisfierynature.  1867  FREEMAN  M»w.C<j«?. 
(1876)  1.  v.  290  buch  fiery  zeal  implies  the  firmest  belief. 

b.  Fiercely  irritable;  easily  moved  to  violent 
anger. 


looks.    1852  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  II.  xv.  163  Charles,  in  his 
fiery  petulance,  declared  that  he  would  go. 
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c.  Of  a  horse  :  Mettlesome,  spirited. 
1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  v.  ii.  8  The  Duke  . .  Mounted  vpon 
a  hot  and  fierie  Steed.     1697  DRYUEN  Virg.  Geerg.  ill.  130 
The  fiery  Courser. .  Pricks  up  his  Ears.  1827  LYTTON  Pelluun 
x,  My  horse  was.  .the  most  fiery,  .in  Paris. 

6.  Of  a  vapour,  esp.  gas  in  a  mine :    Liable  to 
take  fire,  highly  inflammable.     Hence  of  a  mine, 
etc. :    Containing  inflammable  gas,  liable  to  ex- 
plosions from  firedamp. 

1751  UP.  R.  POCOCKE  Trav.  Eng.  (1888)  I.  206  They  are 
much  troubled  with  what  they  call  fiery  air.. When  it  is 
very  bad,  they  let  down  a  candle  by  a  rope,  to  set  fire  to  the 
fiery  damp,  as  they  call  it.  Ibid.  207  Nothing  but  the 
vapours  or  fiery  damp  that  come  out  of  the  spring.  1851 
GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Nortktimk.  $  Diirh.  27 
A  furnace  of  the  width  of  10  feet.  .will,  .be  sufficient  for 
any  mine,  however  fiery.  1868  Daily  Nezus  30  Nov.,  The 
seam  of  coal  was  known  to  be  . .  a  fiery  one.  1887  Ibid. 
30  May  5/3  Both  pits  are  situated  in  what  the  miners.. call 
a  'fiery*  district. 

7.  attrili.  nnd  Comb.  a.  adverbial,  ssfieiy-bright, 
-fierce,    -flaming,    -hot,    -kindled,   -liyutu,    -rash, 
-seeming,  -shining,  -red,  -short,  -sparkling,  -twink- 
ling,    b.    parasynthetic,    as  fiery-faced,    -footed, 
-helmed,    -hoofed,    -mouthed,   -pointed,   -spangled, 
-spirited,    -sivorded,  -tressed,    ^visaged,    -wheeled, 
-winged.     Also,   fiery-new,  f  («)  *=  BRAND-NEW 
obs.  (cf.  fire-new)  ;  (6)  of  wine,  not  yet  mellowed ; 
fiery-puissant,  transl.  of  L.  ignipotens,  working 
powerfully  witli  fire. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  n.  vi,  The  eien  *firye  bright.  1594  SPENSER 
Amoretti  xvi,  Legions  of  loves ..  Darting  their  deadly  ar- 
rowes,  fyry  bright.  1588  FRAUNCE  Laiuiers  Log.  Ded., 
A  raging  and  "fireyfaced  Aristotelean.  1819  SHELLEY  Cyclops 
486  The  Cyclops'  eye  so  *fiery  fierce.  1598  SYLVESTER  DM 


'fyrie-footed  team.  1592  Si 
Rom.  ff  Jnl.  ill.  ii.  i  Gallop  apace,  y_ou  fiery-footed  steeds. 
1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  n.  xxxii,  A  fiery-footed  boy, 
Benempt  Dispatch.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xx.  52  In  aid  of 
Troy,  .came,  Mars  *fiery-helm'd.  1612  DKAYTON  Poly.olb. 
\.  3  Where  Titan  still  vnyokes  his  *fiery-hoofed  Teame.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  DeP.  R.  xi.  xiii.  (1495)  398  Whan  *firy  hole 
yren  is  quenchyd  in  water.  14. .  HOCCLEVE  Compl.  Virgin 
221  Nowthowart  frosty  cold  now  *fyry  hoot.  iSsoTKSNv- 
SON  In  Mem.  cxiv,  Some  wild  Pallas,  .fiery-hot  to  burst  Al 
barriers.  1595  SHAKS.  John  u.  i.  358  Backe  to  the  stained 
field  You  equall  Potents,  *fierie  kindled  spirits.  1655  H. 
VAUGHAN  Silex^  Scint.  i.  Midnight  (1858)  54  Thy  heav'ns 
..Are  a  *firie-liquid  light.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  viii.  40 
The  *firie-mouthed  steedes.  I&44  Feast  of  Feasts  a  Take 
a  taste  of  their  new,  *fiery-new  Divinity.  184*  TENNYSON 
Will  Water.  98  The  vintage,  yet  unkept,  Had  relish,  fiery- 
new.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  372  The  fair  and  *fiery-pointed 
sun.  1573  TWYNE  SEneid  x.  E  e  j,  Take  that  shield  which. . 
The  "fyrypuissant  god  unvict  gaue  thee.  1631  WEEVER 
Anc.  Fun.  Man.  212  Which  *fierle-rash  temper  of  his.  1593 
SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  n.  iii.  58  Here  come  the  Ixirds.  .*fierie  red 
with  haste.  1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  II.  228 
The  urine  was  usuallyof  a  fiery-red  colour.  1628  F.  FLETCHER 
Drakjfs  Voy.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  149  An  infinite  swarme  of  "fierie- 
seeming  wormes  flying  in  the  aire.  1594  ?  GREENE  Selimus 
Wks.  XIV.  288  Mars  ..  Mounted  vpon  his  *firie-shining 
waine.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  v.  197  *  Fiery-short  was  Cyril's 
counter-scoff.  1386  MARLOWE  ist  I't.  Tambiirl.  v.  ii,  Even 
from  the  ^fiery-spangled  bed  of  heaven.  1596  Firz-GEFFREY 
SirF.  Drake ( 18811 63  The  "fierie-sparkling  precious  Chryso- 
lite. 1652 :  J.WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nature's  Paradox  266  The 
*fiery-spirited  Beast,  .carried  Liante  towards  the  besieger's 
Trenches.  1821  BYRON  Cain  i.  i,  Guarded  by  *fiery-sworded 
cherubim.  1745-^  COLLINS  Ode  to  Liberty  97  The  *fiery- 
tressed  Dane  . .  o'erturn'd  the  fane,  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  15  'Mong  ..  *fiejy  twinkling 
gleams  Of  warm  vermilion  swords.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mao 
vii.  87  The  *fiery-visaged  firmament  expressed  Abhorrence. 
1631  MILTON  Penseroso  51  The  fiery-wheele'd  throne.  1757 
DYER  Fleece  iv.  211  *  Fiery-winged  winds,  .rous'd  by  sudden 
storms. 

c.  In  the  names  of  birds  and  animals :  fiery- 
brandtail,  the  redstart  (Kuticilla  pkcenicurus}  • 
fiery-flare,  -flaw  =fire-flaire,  the  sting-ray  ;  flery- 
tangs,  dial,  (see  quot.)  ;  fiery-topaz,  a  species  of 
humming  bird. 
1813  J.  HEADRICK  Agric.  Sum.  Forfars.  App.  55  Both 


...ignition  of  the  sting-ray  (J 

pastinaca),  1868  WOOD  Homes  without  H.  xxix.  554  The 
oddly  shaped  nest  . .  is  made  by  the  Fiery  Topaz  (Topaza 
fyra).  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Fiery-oran'- 
tait,  the  Redstart. 

Fiery-cross :  see  FIRE-CBOSS. 

Fife  (faif),  sli.  Forms:  a.  6  flphe,  fyfe,  6- 
fife.  P.  6-7  phi-,  phyfe,  -phe.  [First  appears 
in  1 5th  c. :  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  directly 
a.  HGer.  pfeife  (see  PIPE  sb.\  or  a  corruption  of 
¥.fifre  fife,  fifer  (i.^th  c.  in  Littre\  a.  OHG. 
pfifdri  (mod.G.  pfeifer)  piper,  fifer,  f.  pfifan  to 
PIPE.] 

1.  Mus.  A  small  shrill-toned  instrument  of  the 
flute  kind,  used  chiefly  to  accompany  the  drum  in 
military  music. 

1555  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  n.  xi.  248  The!  [Turkes] 
vse  a  dromme  and  a  fiphe,  to  assemble  their  Bandes.  1577 
FENTON  Gold.  Epist.  319  Out  of  little  and  smal  phyfes,  come 
a  voice  cleare  and  shrill.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  Pref.  5 
When  he  hears  the  sound  of  the  Trumpet,  the  Fife  and 
Drum.  1710  PHILIPS  Pastorals  v.  52  In  thee  The  rudeness 
of  my  rural  fife  I  see.  1846  GROTE  Greece  i.  viii.  (7862!  II. 
212  iheir  step  was  regulated  by  the  fife. 


FIFTEEN. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  M:ts.  Terms,  Fife,  an  organ 
stop.  A  piccolo,  generally  of  two  feet  in  length. 

2.  The  sound  of  this  instrument ;  in  quots.  transf. 
1627  P.  FLETCHER  Locusts  n.  iv,  And  blasts  with  whistling 

fifes  new  rage  inspire.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  I.  xxxi,  The 
lark's  shrill  fife  may  come,  .from  the  fallow. 

3.  One  who  plays  the  fife ;  a  fifer. 

1548  Privy  Council  Acts  (1890.1  II.  166  For  one  monthes 
wages  . .  for  iiij  drummes  and  two  fyfes,  every  at  xl'.  1598 
BARRET  Theor.  Warres  II.  i.  18  Instructing  the  Drummes 
and  Phifes  their  seuerall  soundes.  1625  MARKHAM  Souldiers 
Accid.  15  The  Phiphes  (if  there  be  more  then  one)  the  eldest 
shall  march  with  the  eldest  Drumme.  1649  Ann.  Barber. 
Surgeons  Land.  (1890)  406  Paid  to  the  Drumme  &  Phiffe — 
12* .  Mod.  They  sent  the  drums  and  fifes  to  drown  his  voice. 

4.  attrib.,  as  fife-bird.    Also,  fife-major  (if8.), 
a  non-commissioned  officer  who  superintends  the 
fifers  of  a  regiment. 

1854  WHITTIER  Lit.  Rec.  fy  Misc.  241  I  heard  a  mellow 
gush  of  music  from  the  brown-breasted  fife-bird.  1802  JAMES 
Milit.  Diet.,  Fife-major. 

Fife  (faif),  v.  pf.  prec.  sb.]  a.  inlr.  To  play 
on  a  fife.  b.  trans.  To  play  (a  tune)  upon  or  as 
upon  the  fife. 

1837  LONGF.  Drift-Wood  Prose  Wks.  1886  I.  322  All  blow, 
ing  and  drumming  and  fifing  away  like  mad.  1887  STEVEN- 
SON Underwoods  17  Winds  that  in  darkness  fifed  a  tune. 

Hence  Fi-flng  vol.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb. 

c  1817  BYRON  To  T.  Moore  ii,  Fifing  and  drumming.. Oh 
Thomas  Moore !  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Vex.  I.  xxi.  §  xx, 
The  fluting  and  fifeing  expire,  the  drumming  remains. 

Fifer  (fsi'fw).  [f.  as  prec.  + -KB  l.]  One  who 
plays  the  fife. 

1540  in  I'itary's  Aitat.  (1888)  App.  xii.  242  Item,  for  John 
Pretre,  fyfer,  wagis  . .  xx*.  viijrf.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie 
(Arb.)  17  Syne  Phifers,  Drummes,  and  Trumpets  cleir  do 
craue  The  pelmell  chok  with  larum  loude  alwhair.  1659 
TORRIANO,  Fifaro,  a  piper,  a  fifer,  a  fluter.  1809  PINKNEV 
Trav.  France  247  This  is  some  fifer  who  has  obtained  this 
leave.  1840  Act  3-4  Viet.  c.  96  §  53  Drummer,  trumpeter, 
fifer.  1868  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  n.  (1870)  147  The  fifer 
[must]  stop  His  dancing  notes  the  pensive  drone  that  chid. 

Fife-rail  (faiW'l).  Kaut.  [Said  by  sailors 
to  be  so  called  because  the  fifer  sat  on  this  rail 
while  the.  anchor  was  being  got  in.]  f  a. 
'  Rails  forming  the  upper  fence  of  the  bulwarks  on 
each  side  of  the  quarter-deck  and  poop  in  men-of- 
war  '  (Adm.  Smyth,  1867)  (obs.}.  b.  The  rail  round 
the  main-mast,  encircling  both  it  and  the  pumps 
and  furnished  with  belaying  pins  for  the  running 
rigging. 

1721-1800  BAILEY,  Fife  Kails.  1804  A.  DUNCAN  Mari- 
ner's Chron.  Pref.  19  Drift-rails,  fife-rails,  sheer-rails,  waist- 
rails,  etc.  1881  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Ocean  Free-Lance  II.  iv. 
168  [It]  whitened  the  rigging  and  the  fife-rails. 

Fiff  (fif),  v.  nonce-wd.  [Echoic.]  To  play  on 
the  Pandean  pipes.  (In  qnot.  quasi-/nzw.) 

1886  Tiialey's  Mag.  July  65  The  man  with,  .the  Pandean 
pipes,  .trying  to  fiff  himself  into  a  Consumption. 

Fifisn  (fai'fH),  a.  Sc.  [said  to  be  f.  Fife  the 
name  of  a  Scotch  county  +  -ISH  ;  applied  originally 
as  a  term  of  opprobrium  to  people  from  that 
county.]  Somewhat  deranged. 

1822  SCOTT  Pirate  ix,  Very,  very  Fifish,  as  the  east-country 
fisher-folks  say.  1824  —  Redgatintlet  vii,  'Just  Fifish,  wowf 
— a  wee  bit  by  the  East-Nook  or  sae.1 

Fift,  obs.  form  of  FIFTH. 

Fifteen  (fiftrn,  fi-ftm),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  i  fif-, 

fyfte'ne, -tyne,  3-6  flf-,fyften(e,  ^south.  vyftene, 

(3  fythtene),  3,  5  flveten(e,  7-8  -een,  5-7  ryve- 

teue,  6-7  fifteeue,  9  Sc.  feifteen,  6-  fifteen. 

[OE.  flftine,  -t\ne  corresponds  to  OFris.  fifllne, 

OS.  fiftein   (LG.  fiftein,   Du.   vijftierf),   OHG. 

fimf-zehen,  finfzehan    (MHG.   viinf-,  fiinfzehen, 

mod.G.  fiinfzehn),  ON.  fimtcin  (Sw.  femton,  Da. 

femten),  Goth,  fimftaihun  ;  i.  OTeut.  *fimfi  FIVE 

+  *tehun  TEN  :  see  -TEEN.] 

The  cardinal  number  composed  of  ten  and  five, 
represented  by  the  symbols  1 5  or  xv. 

A.  as  adj. 

1.  In  concord  with  sb.  expressed. 
Zfa?w«^/'z582(Gr.)He.  .sloh.  -fyftyne  men.  tuoooGut/t/ac 

908  (Gr.)  He  on  westenne  wiceard  geceas  fiftynu  sear.  cn6o 
Hatton  Gosp.  John  xi.  18  Ofer  fyftena  furlenga.  c  1250 
Gen.  ff  E-x.  415  For  fiftene  ger  hadde  adam;  8an  cairn  of 
eue  cam.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  416  A  . .  comete  . .  hym 
ssewede  vyftene  nyjt  ywys.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27737  tCott.) 
pir  ar  be  springes  o  wreth  fythtene.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr. 
Consc.  4564  Aftir  bair  dede  . .  Anticrist  sal  regne,  yhit  fiften 
days,  a  1400  Prymer(  1891)  59  Heere  bygynneth  the  fyftene 
psalmes.  1548  FORREST  Pleas.  Poesye  472  The  beste  ffyue- 
tene  shealinges  not  surmowntinge.  1602  WARNER  A  Ib.  Eng. 
xi. Ixii.  272  Saint  Nicholas  Bay. . fifteene hundred  Miles  from 
Mosco  is  away.  1647  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Worse  T.  (1841) 
92  An  agitation  . .  to  bring  down  jubilees  to  fifteen,  twelve, 
or  ten  years.  17*6  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  II.  235  Taken  in 
clap-nets  of  fiveteen  yards  length.  1819  SHELLEY /Vter  Bell 
vii.  23  For  fifteen  months.  1883  STEVENSON  Treat,  Isl.  i.  i, 
Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's  chest. 

2.  With  ellipsis  of  sb.,  which  may  usually  be 
supplied  from  context.     The  Fifteen :  the  Court  of 
Session    (formerly)   consisting    of  fifteen   Judges. 
Also,  the  first  Jacobite  rising  (in  the  year  1715). 

f  1050  Byrhtferth's  Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII.w  Gif  bser 
synt  fiftene  to  lafe  todaelaS  |>a  call  swa  \>SL  oore.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  8863  (Cott.)  pis  temple  . .  of  heght  it  had  fiften 


PIFTEENER. 

[cln].  1660  SIR  H.  RUDDIER  Poems  83  Give  me  a  Virgin  of 
Fifteen.  1712  4  POI-K  Rajm  Lock  iv.  58  Hail,  wayward 
Queen  !  Who  rule  the  sex  to  fifty  from  fifteen.  1769  Dublin 
Mercury  16-19  Sept.  2/2  A  Black  Gelding  ..  about  fifteen 
high.  a.  1797  H.  WALPOLE  Man.  Geo.  //,  I.  266  A  man  en- 
gaged in  tht  former  rebellion  or  as  the  Scotch  call  it  in  the 
Fifteen.  1814  SCOTT  tt'av.  Ixiv,  '  Ye  were  just  as  ill  aff  in 
the  feifteen ,'  1815  —  Guy  M.  xxxviii,  'A  man's  aye  the 
better  thought  o1  in  our  country  for  having  been  afore  the 
feifteen.'  1843  OHDERSON  Creol.  viii.  75  From  adolescent 
fifteen  ..  to  mature  twenty-five. 

f3.    =  FIFTEENTH  a.  Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  n.  17  On  the  fyften  day.  c  1430  Free- 
masonry 251  The  fyftene  artycul  maketh  an  ende,  For  to  the 
mayster  he  ys  a  frende,  1525  LD.  BKRNEKS  Froiss.  II.  cxxv. 
[cxxi.J  356  To  be  at  Ham  ton  the  fyftene  day  of  May.  1598 
GRKNKWEY  Tacitus*  Ann.  vi.  vi.  (1622)  130  The  fifteene  Ka- 
lends of  Nouember.  X6*3  BillofCoinpl.  in  N.  Shaks.  Sot. 
Trans.  (1885)  498  In  the  fifteene  yeare  of  his  Ma1'**  raigne. 

B.  zsst>. 

1.  Eng.  Hist.   =  FIFTEENTH  j£.  i.  Obs. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  480  In  this  yere  also  the  Kynge 
helde  his  parlyament.  .in  the  whiche  wasgraunted  vntohym 
thre  fyften  ys.  1540  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  379  To  Master 
Meyre  in  money  to  makeowte  the  Fyften  v.//.  1593  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  23.  1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Fewer  Farl.  i. 
(ed.  si  23  Both  the  Houses  gave  halfeatenth  and  halfe  a  fif- 
teene, to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Lords  thought  fit,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Realme. 

2.  A  set  of  fifteen  persons  or  things  :  a.  A  set  of 
fifteen  players  forming  a  *  side'  at  Rugby  football. 

1880  Times  12  Nov.  4/4  The  two  Universities  . .  always 
place  strong  fifteens  in  the  field.     1890  Daily  News  4  Dec. 
2/5  The  visitors  brought  a  powerful  fifteen,  and  secured  the 
victory  after  a  splendid  game. 
t  b.  ,  see  quot.)  Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  231/2  A  pair  of  Beads  called 
Fifteens,  containing  fifteen  Pater  Nosters  and  150  Aves. 

c.  Ctibbage.  An  exact  sum  of  fifteen  pips  counted 
on  two  or  more  cards,  a  court  card  reckoning  as  10. 

1674  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  ix.  108  That  makes  you  six 
Games,  because  there  is  two  fifteens  and  a  pair.  1830  Hoyle 
ittatle  familiar  58  They  neither  form  a  pair,  a  fifteen,  a 
sequence  nor  a  flush. 

3.  A  game  at  cards  :  see  quot. 

1884  Daily  News  13  Feb.  5/6  During  a  game  of  fifteen,  a 
species  of  poker,  several  cards  were  marked. 

C.  Comb.,    as  fifteen  -  spined    adj. ;     fifteen- 
pounder,  a  gun  throwing  a  shot  that  weighs  fifteen 
pounds ;  fif  teen -shilling  a.,  worth  fifteen  shillings. 

1684  J.  PETER  Siege  Vienna  109  ^Fifteen  pounders.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng.  IV.  698  The  ministers  . .  resolved  to 
issue.  .*fifteenshilling  bills,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops. 
1833  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  I.  7  The  *fifteen- 
spmed  stickleback. 

Fiffceener  (fiftrnw).  [f.  prec.  +  -ER1.]  A  book 
printed  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

1830  Blackw  Mag.  XXVII.  306  An  ardent  devotee  of  Fif- 
teeners.  1876  CUTTER  Rules  Diet.  Catal.  68  Such  . .  books 
are  fifteeners  or  the  rarest  Americana. 

Fifteenth  (fift/~n)>,  frft/nb),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  : 
i  ffftertSe,  -6dSa,  -6(o)g5a,  3  fiftSoSa,  south. 
viftethe,  vyfteo)>e,  3-4  flftend(  e,  4  south. 
vyfteope,  6  Kent  vifftend,  4-7  fiftentn(e,  (4 
fiftenpe",  5-6  fyfte(n)th(e,  (6  -teenth),  6-7 
fivete;e)nth,  6-  fifteenth.  [OE.  ftfttsfta  (fern, 
and  neut.  -e},  i.fifttne  FIFTEEN  on  the  analogy  of 
tjoda  TENTH.  From  the  I4th  c.  the  forms  descend- 
ing from  the  OE.  become  rare,  being  superseded 
by  a  new  formation  on  FIFTEEN  +  -TH,  which  still 
remains,  A  third  form  of  the  ordinal,  fiftend(et 
appears  in  the  Ormulum,  Hampole  and  the  Cursor 
Mundi,  and  appears  to  be  due  to  Scandinavian 
influence ;  cf.  ON.  fimtdnde  (Sw.  femtonde.  Da. 
femtende).  The  other  Teut.  langs.  agree  with  the 
ON.  in  having  the  ordinal  suffix  as  -d-  instead  of 
-/- ;  OFris./£tf/«<&,  OS.  *fifteindo  (Du.  vijftiende}, 
OHG.  funfzfnefo  (MHG.  viinfzehende,  mod.Ger. 
fiinfzehnte}^  Goth,  fimfta-taihunda  (=  fifth  + 
tenth).]  The  ordinal  numeral  belonging  to  the 
cardinal  fifteen. 

A.  adj. 

1.  In  concord  with  sb.  expressed. 

^900  Boeda's  Hist.  iv.  xxvii.  [xxvi.]  (1891)  358  py  fiftegSan 

§:are.  c loooSax.  Leechd.  III.  190  Mone  sefifteoSa.  ciaoo 
RMIN  9170  Onn  hiss  fiftende  winnterr.  1107  R.  GLOOC. 
(172^  522  The  viftethe  peni  of  hor  god.  1382  WYCLIF  Num. 
xxvin.  17  In  the  fiftenthe  day.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1869 
One  the  fyftethe  day.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Kings  xiv.  23  In 
the  fyften th  yeare  of  Amasias.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones 
xv.  xii,  And  here  we  put  an  end  to  the  fifteenth  book.  1851 
RUSKIN  Stones  fen.  (1874)  I.  i.  30  Dull  inventions  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

2.  With  ellipsis  of  sb. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  i.  vi.  25  A  councell,  from  which  by 
any  thing  that  can  be  learnt  from  the  fifteenth  of  the  Acts, 
no  faithful  Christian  was  debarr'd.  1753  N.  TORRIANO 
Gangr.  Sore  Throat  125  She  having  had  a  very  bad  Night 
from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Fifteenth. 

3.  Fifteenth  part :  one  of  fifteen  equal  parts  into 
which  a  quantity  may  be  divided. 

16*6  BACON  Syfoa  §  798  A  Fifteenth  Part  of  Siluer.  i66a 
GRAUNT  Bills  of  Mortality  vii.  42  London  . .  benr[s]  the  fif- 
teenth part  of  the  charge  of  the  whole  Nation  in  all  Publick 
Taxes. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  fifteenth  part ;  esp.  in  Eng.  Hist.  A  tax  of 
one-fifteenth  formerl  y  imposed  on  personal  property. 
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c  1380  WYCLIF  Eng.  Wks.  (1880)  66  Men  supposcn  alle  Jws 
passen  hre  fiften^es.  1496-7  Act  }fcn.  /V/,  c.  12  (////,- 1  An 
Acte  far  Fyftenthes  and  Tenthes.  1518  MS.  Ace.  St.  John^s 
Ho$p.t  Canterb.,  Payd  for  ij  wrytys  for  alowans  off  be  viflf- 
tend.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gcwt.  Ent>.  i.  Ixiv.  (1739)  133 
He  took  a  fifteenth  which  was  granted  to  his  Father.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  1. 1.  viii.  208  Tenths  and  fifteenths  were 
temporary  aids  . .  granted  to  the  king  by  parliament.  1879 
CASTLE  Law  of  Rating  21  The  collectors  of  the  tenths  and 
fifteenths  granted  to  the  King  in  the  City  of  London. 

2.  Mus.  a.  (see  quot.  1876.)  b.  (see  quot. 
1880.) 

a.  1597  MORLEV  Introd.  Mns.  71  An  eight,  a  twelfth,  a 
fifteenth,  .and  so  forth  . .  be  perfect  cordes.     1609  DOULAND 
Ornith.  Microl.  79  Others  are  tripled,  to  wit,  a  fifteenth, 
which  is  equall  to  the  sound  of  an  Vnison,  and  an  Eight. 
1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mns.  Terms,  Fifteenth^  the 
interval  of  a  double  octave. 

b.  1613  Organ  Specif.  Worcester  Cathedral^  In  the  choir 
organ  . .  i  smal  principal  or  fiftenth  of  mettal.     1776  SIR  J. 
HAWKINS  Hist.  Music  IV.  i.  x.  149  Of  the  stops  of  an 
organ,  the  most  usual  are  the  Diapasons  . .  Tenth,  Twelfth, 
Fifteenth  [etc.].    1880  GROVE  Diet.  MHS.,  Fifteenth  is  a  stop 
or  set  of  pipes  in  an  organ  sounding  2  octaves  or  15  notes 
above  the  Open  diapason. 

Hence  Fiftee'nthly  adv.,  in  the  fifteenth  place. 

.71642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704)  322/1 
Fifteenthly,  they  ought  to  take  Account.  1691-6  MORRIS 
Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  III.  170  When  he  shall  yet  further  con- 
sider  Fifteenthly. 

Fifth  (,fif)>),  a.  andjA  Forms:  i  ftfta,  (fern.  & 
neut.  fifte),  2-7  fift(e,  (3  fi;ft,  4  fyfft),  3-4  south. 
vifte,  3-6fyfte,  -the,  (3  fivet,  5  fyvet),  4-5  fyve- 
(pe,  -th(e,  (4-5  fifpe,  -the),  5-7  fith(e,  6-  fifth. 
[OE.  /#?a  =  OFris.  ftfta,  OS.  ft/to  (Du.  vijfde], 
OHG.  Jfotflff,  finfto  (MHG.  vunfle,  viinfte,  mod. 
Get.fiinfte\  ON.fimte  (Sw.  and  Da. /«;«/*),  Goth. 
*fimfta  :-OTeut.  *fimfton-t  f.  pre-Teut.  *penqto~ 
;Gr.  vc/nrrtfe,  Lat.  quin(c]tus\  f.  *pcnqe  FIVE.  The 
normal  form  jift  still  survives  in  dialects ;  the 
standard  form,  which  first  appears  in  the  I4th  c., 
is  due  to  the  analogy  &i  fourth ^\  The  ordinal 
numeral  belonging  to  the  cardinal  five. 

A.  adj.     1.  In  concord  with  sb.  expressed. 

c  1000  >£LFRIC  Lev.  xix.  25  Mr  J>am  fiftan  geare.  c  1000 
Sax.  Leechd.  II.  298  Fifte  maegen  is.  c  \vj$  Lamb.  Horn. 
103  {>eo  fifte  sunne  is  Tristicia.  a  \xz$Ancr.  R.  198  J>e  vifte 
hweolp  hette  Inobedience.  1x1300  Cursor  M.  9232  (Cott.) 
To  recken  forth  J>at  leuedi  kin,  J?e  fift  eild  wil  we  be-gin. 
1340  Ayenb.  12  pe  vifte  article  zup  is  J>et  [etc.],  c  1380  WVCLIF 
Set.  Wks.  III.  444pe  fyfft  heresie.  4:1400  Destr.  Troy  7553 
heading,  Of  the  Fyuet  Batell  in  the  Felde.  1486  Bk.  St. 
Albans  Ej  b,  The  fithe  yere  a  grete  stagge.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  307  b,  By  the  vertue  of  the  fyfth 
worde  that  thou  spake  for  great  mystery.  163*  SANDERSON 
Ser>n.  447  The  fift  position.  1700  DKYDEN  Pal.  4-  Arc.  HI. 
168  With  smiling  aspect  you  serenely  move  In  your  fifth 
orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love.  1781  COWPER  ffofie  414  Just 
made  fifth  chaplain  of  his  patron  lord.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  i.  viii,  The  fifth  form  would  fag  us,  and  I  and  some 
more  struck  and  we  beat  'em.  1884  Sya.  Soc.  Lex.)  Fifth 
ventricle  [of  the  brain],  the  cavity  which  lies  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  septum  lucidutn. 

b.  To  smite,  -j*  stab  in,  under  the  fifth  rib  :   to 
strike  to  the  heart,  lit.  and  _/%>-. 

The  Revised  Version  (agreeing  with  the  older  Eng.  ver- 
sions) has 'in  the  belly';  the  translators  of  1611  regarded  t?On 
hdmesh  as  the  same  word  as  hdmesk  fifth  part ;  the  two  are 
from  different  roots,  as  the  other  Semitic  langs.  show. 

z6n  BIBLE  2  Sam.  ii.  23  Wherefore  Abner  with  the  hinder 
ende  of  the  speare  smote  him  vnder  the  fift  ribbe.  1641  W. 
HOOKE  New  Eng;  Teares  n  Death  . .  stabs  them  in  the  fift 
rib.  1822  SHELLEY  Chas.  /,  i.  104  Smiting  each  Bishop 
under  the  fifth  rib. 

c.  The  fifth  wheel  of  a  coach^  waggon,  etc. :  pro- 
verbially used  for  something  superfluous. 

1891  Law  Times  XCI.  205/2  The  functions  of  the  grand 
juror  are  too  often  those  of  the  fifth  wheel  in  the  coach. 

2.  With  ellipsis  of  sb. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  827  Fifta  was  Eadwine  Norjan  hyrabra 
cyning.  c\vr$Lamb.  Horn.  39  Fifte  is  |>et  Jm  scalt  for^euen 
J>on  monne  pe  wi<S  J«  agultet.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23235 
(Gott)  Of  helle  pines  . .  |>e  fi;ft  es  vndemes  of  dint,  pat  J&a 
wreches  J»ar  sal  hint.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchr.  i.  viii. 
13  Statutes  made  in  the  fift  of  Elizabeth.  1678  B.  R.  Let. 
Pop.  Friends  8  That  cursed,  unfortunate  Fifth  of  November. 
17*5  POPE  Odyss.  ix.  395  The  lots  were  cast  on  four ;  Myself 
the  fifth.  1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  x.  ix.  5  Each  fifth  shall 
give  The  expiation  for  his  brethren  here. 

3.  Fifth  part :  one  of  five  equal  parts  into  which 
a  quantity  may  be  divided. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng,  ccxxv  230  The  kyng  axed  the 
fifthe  part  of  all  the  meoble  goodes  of  englond.  1565-73 
COOPER  Thesaitrtis,  Cochlearium  . .  two  fift  partes.  a  1687 
PETTY  Pol.  Aritk.  (1690'  73  The  same  Lands  will  produce 
a  fifth  part  more  of  Food. 

4.  quasi-afc.  In  the  fifth  place,  FIFTHLY. 

1536  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  292  Fyfth,  they  be 
mortifyed  from  the  inordynate  affeccyon  of  parentes. 

B.  sb.  1.   =  Fifth  part.    See  A.  3.    Also,  a  fifth 
part  of  moveable  goods  granted  to  the  king. 

1557  RECORDE  Whetst.  B  ij  b,  Sesqnigitinta^  6  to  5  :  12  to 
10.  .(i  J)  a  fifte  more.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  W.  India  6  The 
kings  nftes  and  revenues.  1674  JEAKE  Aritk.  (1696)  209  To 
set  down  3  Fourths  and  4  Fifths.  1724  SWIFT  Drapier's 
Lett.  \.  (1725)  147  When  the  Publick  shall  have  lost.. Four 
Fifths  of  its  Annual  Income  forever.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Anter.  (1783)  III.  370  The  spoil  ..  after  setting  apart  the 
king's  fifth,  was  divided  among  480  persons. 

2.  Mus.  a.  The  interval  of  three  tones  and  a 
semitone,  embracing  five  diatonic  degrees  of  the 


FIFTIETH. 

scale.      Also    in    augmented,   diminished, 
fifth)  for  which  see  those  words. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  70  A  third,  a  Fift,  a  Sixt. 
1653  Newsfr.  Lffiue-Coitntr.  8  He..  Knows  Thirds,  Fitih^, 
Kights,  Rests,  Moods,  and  Time.  1737  OZELI.  Rabelais^  V. 
80  La  Quints,  .a  Fifth,  or  the  Proportion  of  Five  in  Musick. 
1825  DANNELEY  Encycl.  Music,  /*'//?//,  a  note  in  music,  of 
which  there  are  three  species,  vi/.  the  perfect  fifth,  called 
also  dominant,  the  diminished  and  augmented.  1864  MRS. 
GATTY  Parables  fr.  Nature  Ser.  iv.  131  All  the  fifths  were 
either  too  flat  or  too  sharp. 

b.  The  concord  of  two  tones  separated  by  this 
interval. 

1656  tr.  Hobbes"  Elem.  Philos.  iv.  xxix.  372  The  Organ  [of 
hearing]  will  .  .  make  that  Concord  which  is  called  a  Fifth. 
1674  [see  CONCORD  sb,  5]. 

3.  pi.  Articles  of  the  fifth  degree  in  quality  ;  fifth- 
rate  material. 

1881  Daily  Ne-wsi  Sept.  3/4  Butter,  .thirds,  io6s.  ;  fourths, 
99*.  ;  fifths,  78^.  1893  Westin.  Gaz.  5  June  6/3  Formerly 
only  as  low  a  quality  as  good  fifths  were  imported. 

C.  Comb,  fifth  •  chain  (see  quot.)  ;  fifth- 
essence  =  QUINTESSENCE  ;  fifth-penny,  =  fifth 
part  ;  fifth-wheel  (see  quot.). 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  839/2  *Fiftk-chain^  the  chain 
by  which  the  single  lead  horse  in  a  team  of  five  is  hitched 
to  the  end  of  the  tongue.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Pocsie  (Arb.)  35 
Poure  out,  my  frends,  there  your  *fift-essence  fyne.  1733 
SWIFT  Prop.  Pay  Nat.  Debt,  Wks.  (1841)  II.  123  The  lands 
of  the  primacy,  .are  let  so  low  that  they  hardly  pay  a  *fifth 
penny  of  the  real  value.  1809  BAWDWEM  Domesday  Bk.  416 
Torksey  and  Hardwick  paid  the  fifth-penny  of  the  tax  of  the 
city  of  Lincoln.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  839/2  *  Fifth 
wheel*  a  wheel  or  segment  above  the  fore-axle  of  a  carriage 
and  beneath  the  bed  .  .  the  fifth  wheel  forms  an  extended  sup- 
port to  prevent  the  careening  of  the  carriage  bed, 

b.  When  prefixed  to  certain  sbs.,  as  form,  rate> 
etc.,  fifth  forms  a  combination,  which  is  used  at- 
tributively, passing  occas.  into  an  adj.,  and  through 
the  absolute  use  into  a  sb. 

1666  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  38/4  A  Fifth  Rate  Fregat,  called  the 
Sweepstakes.  167*  LACY  Dumb  Ladyt  Pro!.,  My  less  than 
fifth  rate  wit.  1689  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2451/4  Admiral  Herbert 
had  with  him  .  .  10  fourth  Rates,  i  fifth  Rate,  and  2  Tenders. 
T747  J-  LIND  Lett.  Navy  i.  (1757)  22  Captains  of  a  fifth 
rate.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  ix,  For  most  of  the  sixth 
spent  their  evenings  in  the  fifth-form  room. 

Hence  Piftlily  adv.t  in  the  fifth  place. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  iW.  de.  W.  1531)  8  b,  Fyfthly,  they  must 
despyse  y*  deuyll  with  all  his  pompes.  1681  H.  MORE  E*p. 
Dan.  App.  iii.  297  Fifthly,  If  it  be  demanded  why,  etc.  1681-6 
J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  252  Fifthly  and  lastly,  That 
Christ  also  was  that  Jehovah  and  divine  Lord  and  King,  .is 
evident.  1800  YOUNG  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  82  Fifthly  by 
immerging  the  eye  in  water. 

f  Fifth,  monarch..  Obs.  Christ  as  the  head 
of  the  '  fifth  monarchy  *  ;  see  next. 

i6s8Cowi-EY  Cutter  Coleman  St.  Epil.  Wks.  1710  II.  893 
So  great  and  gay  a  one  [Congregation]  I  ne'er  did  meet  At 
the  Fifth  Monarch's  Court  in  CoTeman-street.  i66oBibliotJi. 
Fan  at.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1746)  VIII.  70/2  He  had  resolved  to 
keep  it  till  the  Coming  of  the  fifth  Monarch. 

Fifth  monarchy.  The  last  of  the  five  great 
empires  referred  to  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel 
(Dan.  ii.  44),  in  the  i7th  c.  identified  with  the 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  predicted  in  the  apoca- 
lypse. Also  attrib.,  esp.  in  Fifth  -monarchy  man, 
one  of  those  in  lythc.  who  believed  that  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  was  immediately  at  hand,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Christians  to  be  prepared 
to  assist  in  establishing  his  reign  by  force,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  repudiate  all  allegiance  to  any 
other  government. 

1657  tvELVN  Diary  10  Aug.,  Desperate  zealots,  call'd  the 
Fifth-Monarchy-Men.     1677  DK,  LAUDERDALE  in  L.  Papers 
(1885)  III.  Ivii.  89  How  soone  they  [the  disaffected  in  W. 
Scotland]  may  take  armes  no  man  can  tell;  for..  they  are 
perfitely  fifth  monarchye  men.     1702  SEWALL  Diary  31  Jan, 
(1879)  II.  52  William  Parsons  of  88  years,  is  buried.     Wai 
in  the  fifth-monarchy  fray  in  London  :  but  slipt  away  in  the 
Crowd.    1731  E.  CALAMY  Life  (1830)  I.  i.  76  He  [Calamy's 
schoolmaster]  was  a  sort  of  Fifth  Monarchy  man. 

Hence  Pifth-mona'rchical,  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Fifth-monarchy  ;  Fifth-  mo  'narchism  nonce- 
wd.t  the  principles  of  the  Fifth-monarchy-men  ; 
Fifth-mo'narchist  =  Fifth-monarchy-Man. 

1679  GATES  Narr.  Polish  Plot  Ded.  A  ij  b,  An  Anti- 
christian  pretence  of  a  Fifth  Monarchical  Soveraignty  over 
all  the  Kings  and  Princes  of  Christendom.  1705  E.  WARD 
Hnd.  Rediv.  1  1.  ix.,  Fifth-  Monarchical  Fanaticks.  1736  PUa 
Sacram.  Test  no  Venner,  and  the  other  Fifth-  Monarchists 
in  England.  1832-4  DE  QUINCEY  Caesars  Wks.  1862  IX.  9  The 
fanatics  of  1650  who  proclaimed  Jesus  for  their  king,  .were 
usually  styled  Fifth-Monarchists.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my 
Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)235  The  turbid  zeal  of  Fifth-  Monarchism. 

Fiftieth  (frftie]>),  a.  (sl>.}  Forms:  1-2  fifti- 
gotfa,  -geUa,  fifteogotSa,  -gatfe,  2-3  fifttfBa,  -"Be, 
3  fiftuge-8e,4-6  fif-,  fyftith(e,  -tyth(e,  6-  fiftieth. 
[OE.  fiftigofta  :—  earlier  ^flftigunfia,  corresponding 
to  ON.  fitnmtugdnde  (Sw.,  Norw.  femtiande^  Da. 
femtiendc\  f.  FIFTY  on  the  analogy  of  TENTH. 

In  the  other  Teut.  langs.  the  ordinal  suffix  is  different  : 


v#nfzegestet  mod.  Ge.. 

The  ordinal  numeral  belonging  to  the  cardinal 
fifty.  Fiftieth  part  :  one  of  fifty  equal  parts  into 
which  a  quantity  may  be  divided. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gram.  (Z.)  283  Qninqnagesimus,  se  fifteo- 
go3a.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  87  pe  fiftuSa  dei  fram  fc»an 


FIFTY. 


200 


estertid. 


Trm.  Coll.  Ham.  117  pe  fiftugeSe  dai  aftei 


nairu .  .lyuyin.  1579  r  ULKE  Htsxtnf  t'arl.  495  The  nltietn 
Chapter  sheweth  the  understanding  of  the  same  text  by 
Effrem.  1611  BIBLE  Lev.  xxv.  n  A  labile  shall  that  fiftieth 


yeere  be  vnto  you.  1721 
The  fiftieth  part  of  an  In 
310  The  fiftieth  part  of 


1721  NEWTON  Opticks  in.  xxi.  (ed.  3)  325 
•"  '-ch.     1868  LOCKVER  Heavens  (ed.  3) 
a  second  of  arc.      1800  YOUNG  in 


3IO     i  lit    niiiclll    iml  l    ul    A   &CUUI1U    L»I    arc.         looo     YOUNG    in 

Phil.  Traits.  XCl.  48  Their  difference  was  exactly  one-fifth 

of  an  inch.    To  this  we  must  add  a  fiftieth. 
Fifty  (fi'fti),  a.  and  sb.     Forms  :   i  fiftis,  2-4 

flfti,  3  Orm.  flfftiy,  south,  vifti,  3-5  fl-,  fyfte, 

3-6  fyfty,  4-6  flftie,  -tye,  (6  fyvetie),  7  flvety, 

4,7-  fifty.  iOE.  ft/tig  =  0¥ris.ffflfcA,/ffiec/i,  OS. 
ftftich  (Du.  vijftig},  GHG._fimfzug(^lHG.fiimfzsc, 
fiinfzec,  mod.Ger.  fiinfzig},  ON.  fimm  tigir  (Sw. 
femtio,  Norw.  and  obs.  Da.  femti\  Goth,  /£/«/ 

rXQiw,  OTeut.  *fimfi  FIVE  +  *tigiwiz,  pi.  of  */«£ «s 

decade :  see  -TY.] 
A.  a«y.  The  cardinal  number  equal  to  five  tens, 

represented  by  50  or  1.  Also  with  omission  of  sb., 
and  in  comb,  with  numbers  below  ten  (ordinal  and 
cardinal),  ttfify-ane,fifty-Jirtt,  etc. 

Bcovmlt '2733  (Gr.)  Fiftr*  wintra.  ciooo  ^LFRIC  Dent. 
xxn.  29  Fifuj  yntsena  seolfres.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  225  Fifti 
fedmewid.  c  1105  LAY.  1285  Fifti  scipen  fulle.  izg7R.GLouc. 
CZ724)  5J8  Arst  he  adde  ileye  an  erthe  vnssrined  vifti  aer 
£1325  ^/rfr.  AW  18  A  man  haht  him  fifty  penis.  ciiSo 
WYCLIP  Wks.  (1880)  192  Fourty  or  fyfty  in  a  queer,  c  1400 


of  the  Ficus  carica.     f  figs  of  Pharaoh  :  the  fruit 
of  the  Sycamore  Fig  (J-'icus  Sycomorus  . 

a  1225  Alter.  K.  150  Swete  frut,  bet  me  clepeSfiges.  ^1325 
Cocr  de  L.  1549  Fyggys,  raysyns,  in  frayei.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI,  C.  III.  29  Ne  on  crokecl  kene  borne  kynde  fygys  wcxe. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  50  Fyge  trees  bat  beren  no  leves 
but  fyges  vpon  the  smale  braunches,  &  men  clepen  hem 


I -•    — '    \-~>™/    .y~     .      'U1LJT    ui    IJIly    111    rt  qUCCr.        Cl&OO 

--'*•  *™9  4064  In  hor  company  come  clene  shippes  fyfte'. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  132/2  Fifte  sitlie,  quinquagesies.  a  1561 
G.  CAVENDISH  Metr.  Vis.  in  Life  Wolsey  (1825)  II.  31  This 
fyvetie  or  threscore  yere.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  242 
A  withered  Hermite,  fiue  score  winters  worne,  Might  shake 
off  fiftye  looking  in  her  eye.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  ix.  28  And 
Noah  hued  after  the  flood,  three  hundred  and  fifty  yeeres 
1683  Pn*nh.AnHta  I.  57  To  secure  the  Paeyment  of 

fivety  pounds  of  like  money.    ^77  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amcr. 

(1783)  II.  377  Near  the  fifty-third  degree  of  latitude.     1847 

TENNYSON  Princ.  v.  305  Some  fifty  on  a  side.    1878  MORLKY 

Larlyle ^Crit.  Misc.  Ser   i.  199  The  disruption  of  the  French 

monarchy  fifty  years  afterwards. 

b.  Used  indefinitely  as  a  large  number. 
1818  BYRON  Juan  i.  cviii,  When  people  say,  '  I've  told  you 

fifty  times  ,   I  hey  mean  to  scold.     1870  KINGSLEY  in  1&. 

Words  204/1  A  merchant,  .who  had  fifty  things  to  tell  us  of 

his  own  special  business. 

to.   =  FIFTIETH.  Obs. 

1539  TfHUrcULStrm.  Palm  Sunti.  (1823)  58  Expoundynge 
the  gospel  of  John  ,n  the  fyfty  treaty.  1558  KENNEDY 
Lompeiui.  Treatise  in  Wodr.  Sac.  Misc.  (1844)  123  The 
Apostohs  ressavit  the  gift  of  the  Haly  Gaist  tne  fyftiday 
callit  m  our  language  Wytsounday.  ,578  TIMME  Calmne  In 
Gen.  156  As  we  may  read  in  the  fiftie  Psalme 
B.  si. 

1.  A  set  of  fifty  persons  or  things. 

c 'woo  Ags .Gosf.  Mark  vi.  40  Hi  ba  saeton  hundredon  & 
ittrjon.  isSaWYCLlFZKfeix.  14  Make  hem  to  sitte  to  mete 
by  feestis,  fyftyes.  i6n  BIBLE  2  Kings  i.  i,  Hee  sent 
againe  a  captame  of  the  third  fiftie,  with  his  fiftie 
«JT«ft  „,.  55  ludas  ordained  . .  captains  . .  ouer  fifties,  and 
ouer  tennes.  1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Cn.  (i8;8>  II  ix  61 
tvery  deacon  read.,  two  fifties  [fifty  psalms].  1804  'Times 
23*  eb.  8/4  The  price  rose  by  fifties  to  £3,450 

2.  a.  The  age  of  fifty  years,     b.   The  fifties :  the 
years  between  fifty  and  sixty  in  a  particular  century 
or  in  one  s  life. 


1  3.  A  fifty-gun  ship.   Obs 


w°  ships  of  the  line'  two 

17W  ^™'  CAra'- 

««*.,  as  in  fifty-fold  adj.  and  adv.  ;  fifty- 


,Vo±ote.'40  PaCki"g  °"  my  back  aboT  fifty  leightTf 

Pifbyless(fi-ftiles),a.  [f.  prec.  +  -LESS.]  With- 
out fifty  ;  m  quot.  =  not  fifty  years  old.       J 
despair      C™"™  />"""  8'  Ut  "<*  X°«r  fiftyless  lover 

Pi?  (%)•  •!•*•'  Forms  :  3-c  flee  , 
(4  «.),  5-8  flg8(e,  6-0  ^  Z&'J 
dial.  vlg,  5-  fig.  [a.  QF.^,  &£,  ad 

/^,/^?  =  Sp.  higa  (obs.  rlre)   It!>.a  (rare) 

SS'fc  Th^%fi-g'  f-  L/^  («-^m  4 

tree,  ng      The  L.     ;««  was  taken  ;  ,     QE    ^ 

direcdy 

>  and  *^ 


ii.  /i  j  f* 

IJl  i-iggsunu  iviusuits  sioneu.  1730-46  1  HOMSON  .'i  urjimn 
679  Beneath  his  ample  leaf  the  luscious  fig.  1801  SOUTHEY 
Tkalata.  n.  xxxiii,  Before  their  guest  They  laid  . .  the  lus- 
cious fii;.  187^0  MOKHIS  Karthly  Par.  I.  n.  552  In  the  orchard 
hangs  aloft  The  purple  fig. 

b.  =  FIG-TREE.  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Ficus, 
esp.  Ficus  carica.  Indian  Fig:  the  Banyan  (F. 
itidica),  or  the  Pipal  (F.  religiosa}. 

1381  WYCLIF  Num.  xx.  5  The  whiche  ne  fige  getith,  ne 
vynes,  ne  powmgarnettis.  CI4OO  Rom.  Rose  1364  Fyges,  & 
many  a  date  tree  There  wexen.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  159 
Fygge  or  fyge  tre,  JScta.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729) 
222  Figs  and  Mulberries  will  be  propagated  by  their  Suckers. 
1763  CHURCHILL  Gotham  i,  The  Fig,  which  . .  gave  our  first 
Parents  Cloaths.  1860  DELAMEK  if  itch.  Card.  150  The  Fig 
— Ficus  carica. 

C.  In  the  East  and  West  Indies  popularly  applied 
(like  the  corresponding  words  in  Fr.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.), 
to  the  Banana,  also  to  the  Cochineal  Cactus. 

1583  N.  LITCHFIF.LD  tr.  Castaneda's  Discov.  E.  Ind.  ix.  22 
Fruites :  that  is  to  saye,  Pomegranets,  Figges  of  the  Indias 
Orenges.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  C.  Fryke's  7W  Voy.  into  E.  I.  31' 
Pisang  Figgs,which  are  a  long  kind  of  Figg.  1711  tr.  Pomet's 
Hist.  Drugs  I.  17  The  Indian  Fig.  .call'd  Jamacan.  .is  the 
same  Plant  that  ..  bears  the  Cochineal.  1794  [see  COCHI- 
NEAL a], 

1 2.  A  poisoned  fig  used  as  a  secret  way  of  de- 
stroying an  obnoxious  person.  Often  Fit;  of  Stain 
Spanish,  Italian  fig.  Obs. 

ciefe  Theses  Martinianx  21  Have  you  given  him  an 
Italian  figge?  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Wltistlem.  1151  This  boy 
.  .long  he  shall  not  soe,  if  figs  of  Spain,  .their  force  retaine 
16..  NORTH  Therefs  Lives  (1657)  45  Tamberlaine  ..  did 
cause  a  Fig  to  be  given  him,  and  after  his  death  married 
his  widow.  1(70  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  m.  i.  233  Some 
report  he  was  poyson'd  with  an  Italian  Fig.  1691  BETHEL 
/  rovut.  oorf  33  He.  .durst  not  have  disobeyed  for  fear  of 
a  Dose,  or  a  Fig. 

3.  As  the  name  of  a  disease,  from  the  resemblance 
in  shape,  f  a.  In  human  beings :  The  disease 
FifUS,  or  the  piles.  Also  //.  Obs. 

14. .  Norn  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  707  Hie  figus,  the  fyge.     1483 

Cath.  Angl.  iWi  l>e  Figes,  auidam  morbus,ficus.     c  155! 

LLOYD  Treas.Jlealth^^)  Ivf  ij,  It  isgood  if  the  fygge  bledi. 

rj.  tamery.  An  excrescence  on  the  frog  of  a 

horse  s  foot,  somewhat  resembling  a  fig. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  414  Of  the  Figge.  A  Horse 
having  receiued  any  hurt ..  in  the  sole  of  his  foot . .  there  will 
grow  in  that  place  a  certain  superfluous  piece  of  flesh,  like 
a  Figge.  l«i«  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  .42  You 
must  pare  the  hoofe  . .  betwixt  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the 
ngge.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cj/cl.  Sufp.,  Fig  in  the  manege,  is 
a  sort  of  wart  on  the  frush  and  sometimes  all  over  the  body 
of  a  horse.  !8j3  in  CRABB  Technol.  Diet. 

4.  As  a  type  of  anything  small,  valueless,  or  con- 
temptible ;  also,  f  a  dried  fig ;  a  fig's  end  In 
phrases:  f  Never  0_/f?  =  not  at  all;  (to  \bid 
care,  give]  a  fig,  or  fig's  end  for;  to  mind,  value 
v«  person  or  thing),  be  worth  a  fig  or  fig's  end 
CTyvDestr.  Troy  12206  He  fortherit  neue?  a  fyge  with 
his  nght  yet.  c  1450  Crf.  of  Love  xcviii,  A  Figge  for  all  her 
chastite!  1571  HANMER  Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  115  If  hee 
threaten  as  an  enemie,  a  figge  for  his  Monarchic,  a  157* 

NOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  I.  173  A  feg  for  the  fead  and 

attoun  for  the  braggyne  of  all  the  heretikis  . .  in  Scot- 
land.  1600  ROWLANDS  Let.  Humours  Blood  i  7  All  Beere 

No? to°PC  'S  T  W°f th  a  ^  l631  SHKRWOOD'S  v  ^ 
Not  to  care  a  figge  for  oac,_faire  lafigne  A.  i6~u  WITHALS 
Diet  K7Fum?  umbra  non  emerim,l  will  not^ive  a  fig" 
"  P"  /  f'10  ""•  "/M**  HI.  3/1  No  Man  Does  care 


Af'        f    -» 

Cd^rare^'ab.^.^^*  ("888> 

t  b.  Used  contemptuously  ;  so  Fig's  end  used 
as  a  substitute  for  some  other   word       Also   as 

aXC^mation-     Cf"  FMUtstick's  !  Fiddlestick's 

Uos, 

SHAKS.  Oth.  I.  iii.  322  Vertuef   A  fiKKe   'tis  in  c 


dial.  A  raisin. 


The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  or  Ficus,  esp.  the  fruit 


6.  slang. 

7.  Soap-making.  (See  quots.') 


187  How  are  you  off 
said  he,  got  half  a  fig 


FIG. 

left  yet.  1893  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Outlaw  \  Lawmaker  I  10' 
Running  round  to  the  store  for  a  fig  of  tobacco. 
9.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as/fy-fov 
-drum,  -juice,  -plaster,  -skin,  -tail,  -wasp,  '-wood 
-yard;  fis-like  adj.  b.  objective,  as  fig-gatherer 
-lover,  -seller. 

i8«8  Less.  Mid.  Age  126  The  one  man  of  the  company  set 
his  foot  upon  the  old  *fig-box.     1864   THOREAU  Cafe  Cod 
x.  (1804)  324,  I  saw  a  great  many  barrels  and  *fig.diums 
1553  HULOF.T,  *Figge  gatherer,  ficetor.      1853  HICK 
Aristoph.  (1872)  IL  637  Pound  together  garlic  with  'fie 
juice.     1845  LmDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  iv.  (1858)  28  b,  The  roots 
have  long'fig-hke  fibres.    lS5»Hui.oET,*Figgelouer,/7ff/OT- 
1884  BROWNING  I<er<sktah  7T885)  56  Try  a^fig-plaster :  may 
it  ease  thy  pangs  !     .483  Calk.  Angl.  ,20/2  A  'Fige  celler 
Jficarms.  1855  BROWNING  Fral.iffo^,  I  starved.   On  "fiel 
skins.  1551  HULOET,  'Figge  tartes,  collybia.   1883  G.  ALL»  •< 
in  A  twwl  3  Aug  66/1  The  "fig-wasps  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
fruit  of  the  capnfico.    1875  POLLEN  Anc.  *  AM  F,,r,i  •>•> 
•Figwood,   willow,    plane,   elm,   ash   [etc]       1570   LEV'IVS 
Manif    210/20   The   'Fygj'eard,  ficetum.      1874    FARKAR 
C*rutK  Winding  thro'  the  rich  figyards  and  olive  groves 
lO.  Special  comt.,  as  fig-apple,  a  kind  of  apple 
(see  quot.)  ;  fig-banana,   a  small  variety  of  the 
banana  common  in  the  West  Indies  (Cent.  Diet.} ; 
fig-bean,  a  name  for  several  species  of  Lupinus  '• 
fig-bird,  (a)  =  BECCAFICO;    (4)  see  quot.  i8«4- 
fig-blue,  soluble  blue  (Cent.  Diet '.) ;  fig-cake  (see 
.    quot.  1858);  fig-dost,  finely  ground  oatmeal,  used 
as  food  for  caged  birds  (Cent.  £>ict.) ;  flg-eater, 
va)  one  who  eats  figs ;  (t)  =  BECCAFICO;  fig-fauns 
=  L.  fauni  ficarii  (see  Forcellini  s.  v.  ficatins)  • 
flg-flnch  =  BECCAFICO  ;  fig-flower,  a  fig  of  the  first 
crop  ;  fig-frail,  a  frail  or  basket  of  figs  (see  FRAIL 
s6.) ;  fig-gnat,  a  gnat,  Culexficarius,  injurious  to 
the  fig ;   fig-marigold,  a  name  given  to  several 
species   of  the   genus  Mesembrianthemum  ;    fig- 
pecker  =  BECCAFICO;  fig-peepul,  the  Indian  Fie 
(see  above,  sense  I  b) ;  fig-shell,  a  shell  somewhat 
resembling  a  fig;  fig-sue  dial.,  a  posset  of  bread 
figs,  and  ale;    fig-Sunday  dial.,  Palm  Sunday; 
fig-water,  a   decoction  of  figs.    Also  FIG-LEAF 

-TREE,  -WO'KT. 


•  uii  m  i  «„,  v,ul  c.  ,o57  „ .  t,oLES  Adam  in  Kden  ccxii. 
333  T.  hey  are  usually  called  Lupines  . .  yet  some  call  them 
'Iig-beanes  after  the  Dutch  name,  ,8,8-as  BRITTEN  & 
^omfU°M  )io""/i 'e'B'?"-  '&  NEWTON  Lemnie's 

e^S^*^i5fCStt^;J«if^i^il2 

people  call  the  fig-bird.  ,837  WHEELWRIGHT  tr.  Artito- 
/>/«,/;«  II.  29  She  once  supplied  us  with  *fig-cakes  and  figs. 
1858  SIMMONDS .Diet.  Trade,  Fig-cake.  a  preparation  of 
figs  and  almonds  worked  up  into  a  hard  paste,  and  pressed 
into  round  cakes  like  small  cheeses.  1551  HULOET  'Figee 
eater,  ficarius  ,678  RAY  WiUughbfTomith.  2,6  fKe 
Betcafigo  or  Fig-eater.  1750  BIBLE  (Douay)  Jer.  \.  ,9 
Iherefore  shall  dragons  dwell  there  with  the  'fig-faun? 
1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Imfrov.  xviii.  162  The 

r  ig-nncn,  the  Thrush  and  the  Oisters.  1710  LONDON  & 
WISE  Comfl.  Card.  v.  94  Figs  bear  twice  a  year,  viz.  first 
in  July  and  August,  and  are  usually  calPd  *Fig-Flowers. 
1607  MIDDLE™  Fivt  Gallants  iv.  v,  Upon  paths  made  of 

fig-frails.     1658  ROWLAND  Mmfet's  Theat.  Ins.  954  CuUx 
ftc&Ttusi  i.e.    rig  Gnat.     »•»*»  Mc-i-it^..   f,.>i—>v7*-.  i  _  f% 
.  255  African  *Fi$ 


.        .      4     ut  r 

..       .    Gnat.    ,„,  MEDLEY  KoltetfsCafe  G. 
n.  255  African  "Fig-Marygold  with  a  long  triangular 
leaf  and  a  flesh  coloured  flower.     1881  E.  HOLUB  Seven 1  ~rs 
m  ±.  Africa  1. 1.  16  Fig-marigolds  of  various  kinds  are  es. 
ecially  prominent.    1647  R.  STAPYLTON  fmenal  267  The 
ficedula  or  'figpecker,  called  by  the  Italian  •  beccafico  '  be- 
cause  it  feeds  most  on  figtrees.    1864  A.  V.  KIRWAN  Host 
*  j  "",  j  I'  2  Several  species  of  dates,  fig-peckers,  roebuck, 
and  wild  boar     1859  LANG  Wand.  India  303  The  tamarind 
•    fig-peepul,  the  pomegranate,  and  others  of  the  plains. 
1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  ,5,  The  "Fig-shell,  with  the 
depressed  clavicle.     1888  Kivtrsidc  Nat.  Hist.  I.  352  The 
species  otficula  are  known  from  their  shape  as  fig  or  pear 
shells.     1851  Cumbrld.  Closs..  'Fig.Sue,  bread  Ld  fig, 
boiled  m  ale      1850  N.  *  Q.  ,st  Ser.  II.  68/2  *Fig  Sunday? 
cu*ed"im     ELANY  A"tMaS-  ('B«')  "•  48o  "Fig-water  has 
t  Via  (fig),  st?  Obs.     [ad.  F.  figue  (in  phrase 
Jaire  la  figue  to  make  the  gesture  described),  ad. 
It.  fica ;  cf.  Sp.  higa  in  dar  la  higa  to  '  give  the  fig '. 
By  some  identified  with  FIG  ji.i  (for  a  story  purporting  to 
account  for  the  use,  see  LittttS  s.v.).    According  to  others, 
\\.jtca  had  an  indecent  sense:  see  Tommaseo's  Diet.] 
A  contemptuous  gesture  which  consisted  in  thrust- 
ing the  thnmb  between  two  of  the  closed  fingers  or 
into  the  mouth.     Also,  fig  of  Spain,  and  To  give 
(a  person)  the  fig. 
1579  ULP.  FULWELL  A  rt  of  Flattery  ii.  C  iv/j  For  a  token 

H?n  V,       \  d™"g|..  "gge, of  SPa>"ne-     'S99  SHAKS. 
Hen.  V,  m.  vi.  62  The  Figge  of  Spaine.    1600  Shepherd's 

i  "-"T  n?0  m£"ft<>«a"s  Helicon  I  iv,  With  scowling  browes 
their  follies  check  and  so  giue  them  the  Fig.     1891  C  E 

°£?",£"Z'"LsHflt-™-  '33The  thief  ralsed  h>s  hand* 
with  both  the  figs,  crying,  '  Take  that  God  ! ' 

Pig  (fig),  st.3     [f.  FIG  ».4  2. 


r  M  j       e       •-«*«-'v  wi  »iue  views  oi  tne  ngure 
failed  to  find  confirmation  of  the  statement.] 

\  ^e^'  eqniP«ient,  only  in  phr.  in  full  fig. 

1841  T.  HOOK  Fathers  S,  Sons  xxi,  In  full  fig  for  the  cere- 
TTll  i!  f?PE  Qu'NravCaiKiiAy  J? "»'•  Meals  Wks.  III. 
269  All  belted  and  plumed,  and  in  full  military  fie.  1866 

"  turned 


FIG. 

2.  Condition,  form. 

1883  SHERER  At  Home  in  India  203  Lord  Alaric  was  in 
mat  fig.  Mod.  The  horse  was  in  good  fig  for  the  race. 

f  pig,  v.  i  Obs.  rare.  [f.  I1  IG  sb. '  ]  trans,  only 
in  t  To  fig  away  \a  person) :  to  get  rid  of  by  means 
of  a  poisoned  fig.  Obs.  Cf.  FIG  rf.1  2. 

1609  Bi>.  W.  BARLOW  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  23  Cardinals 
Allen  and  Toilet ;  yea  Pope  Sixtus  quintus  himselfe,  all 
figg'd  away  in  a  trice.  Ibid.  109  What  an  excellent  veme 
both  Popes  haue  in  Figging  each  other  away. 

t  Pigt  z'-2  Obs.  [f.  FIG  sb:1}  trans.  To  insult 
(a  person)  by  giving  him  the  fig :  see  FIG  sb? 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II',  v.  iii.  123  When  Pistoll  lyes,  do 
this,  and  figge  me,  like  The  bragging  Spaniard. 

t  Pig.  v-3  Ol>s.  Also  7  flgge.  [var.  of  FiKEz;.1  ; 
cf.  also  FIDGE  v.]  intr.  To  move  briskly  and 
restlessly ;  to  jog  to  and  fro.  Also,  to  fig  about. 

1595  Enq.  Tripe-iuife  (1881)  148,  I  trotted  from  my  trotter 
stall,  And  figd  about  from  neates  feete  neatly  drest.  1598 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  Handie-Crafts  505  Like  as  a 
hound  that  . .  upon  the  sent  doth  ply,  Figs  to  and  fro,  and 
fals  in  cheerful!  cry-  i*44  QUARI.ES  Barnabas  f,  B.  (1651) 
73  They  that  . .  run  to  sermons,  figge  to  lectures,  pray 
thrice  a  day  [etc.],  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  L  iii.  §  125  (1740) 
204  Multitudes  of  factious  People  incessantly  figed  about. 

Hence  Fi'gging  vbl.  sb.,  and///,  a. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresiach's  Husb.  (1586)  6  Not  medling 
with  figging,  chopping,  &  changing,  nor  seeking  their  living 
by  handycrafts.  1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Answ.  to  Darel 
190  Your  violent  fiskings  and  figgings  about  those  your  idle 
vagaries,  a  1627  MIDDLETON  Chaste  Maid  m.  ii,  Their  short 
figging  little  shittle-cock  heels  !  a  1639  OSBORN  Observ. 

Turks  Wks.  (1673)  334  Their  daily  figging  up  and  down  the 
streets,  .unattended,  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  xxxn, 

a  1734  NORTH 
,nce. 
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called  lealousie.  1605  CHAPMAN,  etc.  Eastu>.  Hoe  m.  ii. 
Divb,  Quick.  What  kind  of  figent  memory  haue  you?  Pet. 
Nay  then,  what  kind  of  figent  wit  hast  thou  ?  1613  IJEAUM. 
&  FL.  Coxcomb  iv.  iii,  He  was  somewhat  figent  with  me. 
a  1616  —  Fr.  Lawyer  in.  i,  I  have  known  such  a  wrang- 
ling advocate.  Such  a  little  figent  thing,  a  1627  MIDDLKTON 
Cftaste  Maid  in.  iii,  I  never  could  stand  long  in  one  place 
yet ;  I  learnt  it  of  my  father,  ever  figient. 

f  Fi'ger.  Ola.  [a.  OY .  figier  (mofi.Y .  figuier} , 
{.  figiie  FIG  rf.1]  A  fig-tree.  K\zofiger-tree. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  804  (Cott.)  J>ai  cled  bam  ban  in  bat  mister 
Wit  leues  brad  bath  o  figer.  c  1300  K.  A  Us.  5784  Appel 
trowes  and  fygeres.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  3082  Ful  ner  be  gnt 
pai  abade  Vnder  a  figer  tre.  a  1400  Pistiil  of  Susan  86  On 
Firres  and  fygers  bei  fongen  heore  seetes.  1401  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  112  The  curse  that  Crist  3af  to  Phariseis,  figured 
in  the  figre  tree. 

t  Fi'getive,  a.  Her.  06s.  Also  5  flgityve,  7 
figitive.  [ad.  heraldic  I.nt.  figitiv-us  irregularly 
f.  L.  figfre  to  fix  :  see  -TIVE.]  =  PITCHED. 

1486  Bit.  St.  A  Mans,  Her.  C  vj  b,  Thys  cros  is  founde  other 


Fig  (.  „,, 

1.  trans.  '=  FEAOUE  v .  2  b.     To  fig  out  (a  horse} : 
to  trot  out  in  lively  condition.     Also  to  fig  up,  to 
make  lively  or  spirited. 

1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  182  He  said  the  horse,  .was 
figged  with  ginger.  1819  MOORE  Tom  Crib's  Mem.  24  In 
vain  did  they  try  to  fig  up  the  old  lad.  1825  C.  M.  WEST- 
MACOTT  Eng.  Spy  I.  177  Fig  out  two  lively  ones  [horses]. 

2.  To  fig  out:  to  dress,  'get  up'.     Also  to  fig 
up  :  to  furbish  up,  make  '  smart '. 

1837  MARRYAT  Dog-fiend  xx,  Landsmen  are  figged  out  as 
fine  as  Lord  Harry.  1841  THACKERAY  Sec.  Fun.  Nap.  i, 
Cowards  fig  themselves  out . .  as  '  salvage  men '.  1872  Punck 
oNov.  196/1  It  [a  house]  wants  a  little  figging  up.  iSSaW.C. 
RUSSELL  in  Longm.  Mag.  III.  123  The  waiter's  costume,  as 
he  styled  the  dress  I  had  figged  myself  out  in. 
t8.  ?  To  stuff.  Obs.  rare-1. 

Johnson  explains  this  :  '  To  put  something  useless  into  a 
person's  heacf.  Low  Cant.' 

1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  cccciii.  378  Away  to  the  Sow 
she  goes,  and  Figs  her  in  the  Crown  with  another  Story. 

t  Pig,  v.b  slang.  Obs.  [Of  doubtful  origin ; 
perh.  (like  FEAGUE,  FIG  v.\  FAKE)  repr.  Ger. 
fegen  :  see  FAKE  v.  The  spelling  fegge  (see  FIG- 
%OY)  seems  to  support  this.]  intr.  To  pick  pockets. 
Hence  Fi'grgrer  (see  quot.).  ri'ggingr  vbl.  sb.  only 
in  flgging-law  (see  quot.  1785). 

cissf  Dice-Play  Bva,  Hyghe  law  robbery;  Figginge 
law,  picke  purse  crafte.  1611  DZKKXX.  Roaring  Girle  Wks. 
1873  III.  220  All  his  traine  study  the  figging  law.  1785 
GROSE  Diet.  V-ulg.  Tang.,  Figger,  a  little  boy  put  in  a 
window  to  hand  out  goods  to  the  diver.  Ibid.,  Figging 
law,  the  art  of  picking  pockets. 

fFigarde.    Obs.  rare-1,      [corrnptly  ad.  L. 
pygarg-us.]   =  PYGABG. 
1388  WYCLIF  Deut.  xiv.  5  A  figarde. 
Figary,  var.  form  of  FEGARY,  vagary. 
Figate,  ?  obs.  form  of  FAGGOT. 
1645  N.  DRAKE  Siege  Pontcfr.  (Surtees)  69  They  made 
figates,  of  which  they  made  a  barricade.     This  eevning  the 
enemy  was  scene  to  Dring.  .figates. 

f  Prg-boy.  Obs.  slang,  [f.  stem  of  FIG  vf>  + 
BOY.]  A  pickpocket. 

£1550  Dice-Play  Dvb,  Where  by  fyne  fingered  Fegge 
boye. . picked  shalbe  his  purse.  1603  W.  WATSON  Quodlibets 
Relig.  ff  Stale  61  Practicall  science  inuented  by  fig-boyes, 
and  men  of  the  Bernard  high  lawe. 

t  Fi'g-dote.  Obs.  Also  5  -dode,  7  -date.  Con- 
jecturedto  be  ad.  Pg.figo  doudo,  wild  (lit.  'mad  ') 
fig,  =  Fr.  figue  folle.  Cf.  Du.  vijghe  dote,  dodesche 
vijgh  (Kilian)  in  same  sense.  In  the  S.\V.  counties 
dough-fig  is  used  for  a  dried  fig,  the  vrord/ig  alone 
meaning  a  raisin.]  An  inferior  kind  of  fig. 

1481-90  Howard  ffouseh.  Eks.  (Roxb.)  351  Item,  for 
a  topet  of  fygge  dodes  ij.s.  1552  HULOET,  Figge  dote, 
busicon.  1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Imprm.  xxii. 
204  Let  Dioscorides  commend  his.. yellow  figs,  .and  Pra- 
tensis  his  Mariscas  or  Fig-dates. 

t  Figee.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  fygey(e,  5  flgee, 
flgge.  [Perh.  originally  a.  OF.  figl  a  dish  of 
curds,  snbst.  use  of  pa.  pple  oi figer  to  curdle;  in 
later  use  associated  with  FIG  sl>.1]  A  dish  in  old 
cookery :  a.  offish  (see  qnot.  13^1) ;  b.  of  figs,  etc. 

1381  in  S.  Pegge  Forme  ofCury  (1780)  114  For  to  make 
Fygey.  Nym  Lucys  or  tenchis  and  hak  hem  in  morsells 
[etc.].  14  .  -Veils  Bk.  Cookry  (Napier  1882)  119  A  figge. 
To  mak  a  figge  tak  figges  and  boile  them  in  wyne,  then  [etc.]. 
c  1450  Two  Cookery.bks.  94  Ffygey.  Take  figges  and  caste 
hem  in  a  potte  And  [etc.]. 

t  Fi'gent,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  flggent,  7  figient, 
FITCHANT  ['  f.  FIDGE  v.  +  -ENT.]  Fidgety,  restless. 

1598  E.GlLPiN  Sim/.  11878)  51  He..  Is  an  odd  figgent  iack 
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Figged  (figd),  ///.'  a.  [f.  FIG  rf.l  +  -ED*.] 
=  FIGGY  2  and  3. 

1720  Humourist  157  Then  they,  .eat  figged  pudding.  1839 
URE  Diet.  A  rts,  etc.  s.v.  Soap,  Interspersed  with  the  figged 
granulations  of  stearate  of  potash. 

Fi'ggery,  sb.  rare.  [f.  FIG  st>.R  or  ».*  +  -EBY.] 
Dressy  ornament. 

1841  THACKERAY  Sec.  Fun.  Nap.  i,  Coquettes,  .cover  their 
persons  with  figgery,  fantastically  arranged. 

Frggery-four,  vulgar  U.S.  pronunc.  of  figure- 
(of-^four  (trap) :  see  FIGUBE  sb.  19  c. 

Figging  (n-gin),  sb.  [f.  FIG  rf.'  +  -ING  i.]  The 
jranulation  produced  in  soft  soap  by  the  addition 
of  tallow  in  the  manufacture. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  s.v.  Soap. 

tFi'ggins.  Obs.     [A  variant  form  of  FEGS.] 

1653  URO.UHART  Rabelais  i.  v,  By  my  figgins,  godmother, 
I  cannot  as  yet  enter  in  the  humour  of  being  merry. 
a  1693  MM-  '"•  '">  Bv  mv  F'ggins.  I  believe  it. 

t  Fi'ggle,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Cf.  FIG  v?  and 
DAGGLE,  DRAGGLE,  etc.]  intr.  To  fidget  about. 

a  1652  BROME  Love-sick  Court  v.  ii,  Our  fleecy  sheep,  Who 
shake  their  heads,  figgle,  and  writh  their  tayls. 

•)•  Piggnni.   Obs.     1  Juggler's  tricks. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  y.  viii,  Tay.  See,  he  spits 
fire.  Pan.  O  no,  he  plaies  at  Figgum,  The  Diuell  is  the 
Author  of  wicked  Figgum. 

Piggy  (fi-gi),  a.     [f.  FIG  sbl  -t  -Y  '.] 

1.  Resembling  figs,  sweet  as  figs;  in  q 

1548  HOOPER  Declar.  ip  Commandm.  iv.  33  A  gentle,  swete, 
and  fyggie  god  that,  .will  not  see  thabhomination. 

2.  Made  with  figs,  i.  e.  raisins ;  see  FIG  i/>.'  5. 
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country  pudding, 

sea  among  the  Cornish  and  Devon  men. 
3.  In  Soap-making:   Containing  white  granula- 
tions, like  the  seeds  of  figs,  of  stearate  of  potash. 

1862  O'NEILL  Dyeing  %  Calico  Print.  185/1  The  quality 
of  soft  soap  is  thought  to  depend  in  some  measure  upon  the 
existence  of  white  particles  diffused  through  the  mass,  pro- 
ducing the  appearance  called  ( figgy '. 

Fight  ("it),  sb.  Forms:  a.  i  feoht(e,  2-3 
fiht(e,  3  fteht(e,  fahte,  feht;e,  south,  veht,  feiht, 
(feoht,  flth,  fljrt,  fyjte),  3-5  fl;t(e,  south.  3 
vihte,  4  vi(y)$t,  (4  fe^t,  floht,  fyhte,  south. 
vyhte,  fyth),  4-5  fyght,  (5  feght,  feyghte, 
fighte),  5-6,  9  Sc.  feoht,  8  Sc.  (faught),  9 
dial,  feight,  3,  5-  flght.  0.  i  sefeoht,  2-3 
iflht.  [f.  next  vb. ;  OE.  had  three  words,  feohte 
wk.  fern.,  feoht  and  fffeoht  str.  neut.  Cf.  OFris. 
fiuchte  wk.  fern.,  OS.  and  OHO.  fehta  str.  fem. 
(MHG.  whte  fem.)  ;  also  Du.  gevecht,  OHG.  gifeht 
(MHG.  geveht,  mod.Ger.  gefecht)  str.  neut.] 
1.  The  action  of  fighting.  Now  only  arch,  in 
phrase  (valiant,  etc.)  in  fight,  t  /«  fight :  en- 
gaged in  battle. 

Beowulf  959  iGr.)  We  bset  ellenweorc.  .feohtan  fremedon. 
c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  cxKii[i].  i  God . .  taceb  handa  mine  to  feohte. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  151  Beo3  stronge  on  fihte.  c  1205  LAY. 
23208  To-gaedre  heo  fusden  and  vent  heo  bigunnen.  13. . 
E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  275  He  watz  famed  for  fre  bat  fejt  loued 
best.  1340  Ayenb.  219  Moyses  ouercom  amalec  ..  najt  be 
uijt:  ac  be  his  holy  biddinges.  c  1420  Anturs  of  Artk. 
xxii,  For  Fraunse  haue  je  frely  with  jaure  fijte  wonne.  1513 
DOUGLAS  jEneis  x.  vi.  76  Thar  syre  that,  .companjeon  was 
in  fecht  To  Hercules.  1348  HALL  Ckrott.  (1809)  296  The 
Erie  of  Warwick  after  long  fight,  wisely  did  perceme  his 
men  to  be  ouerpressed.  1592  SHAKS.  Yen.  #  Ad.  114  The 
god  of  fight.  1666  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  n.  5  The  Duke  of 
Albemarle  was  still  in  fight.  1680  MORDEN  Ceog.  Rect.tLOis) 
88  No  River,  .affordeth  more  . .  sufficiency  for  Fight.  1859 
TENNYSON  Enid  223  So  that  I  be  not  fall'n  in  fight. 

b.  In  obvious  phrases  :   71?  \fang,  f  take  (the) 
fight,  to  give  fight,  to  make  (a)  fight. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5515  (Cott.)  If  bai  tak  agains  vs  fight. 
c  1450  Golagros  ff  Gaiv.  762  Of  thair  strife  sa  strang,  1  he 
feght  so  fellely  thai  fang.  1831  Examiner  89/1  Suppose 
they,  .should  make  fight  upon  the  occasion.  1833  MARRYAT 
P.  Simple  x,  They  .  .had  resolved  to  '  give  fight  .  1847  - 
Childr.  N.  Forest  xx,  We  will  make  a  fight  for  it.  1884 
Times  5  Mar.  5/2  Apparently,  .he  made  a  great  fight, 
f  c.  Method  of  fighting.  Obs. 

1603  KNOLI.KS  Hist.  Turks  11638"  89  After  the  maner  of 
the  fight  of  that  time.    1613  HAYWARD  William  I  77  After- 
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ward  the  English,  being  trained  to  that  fight  [i.  e.  the  prac- 
tice of  archery]  did  thereby  chiefly  maintaine  themselues 
with  honourable  aduantage  against  all  nations. 
2.  A  combat,  battle. 

a.  A  hostile  encounter  or  engagement  between 
opposing  forces;     =  BATTLE    i.     Now  arch,  or 
rhetorical. 

c  893  K.  jELFRED  Oros.  I.  ix.  Si  paet  . .  gefeoht  betuh 
Cretense  &  Atheniense  bam  folcum.  c  1205  LAY.  18693  Alle 
ba  seouen  nihte  ilaste  J>at  selliche  feoht.  c  1310  in  f'ol.  Songs 
(Camden)  190  Sire  Jakes  ascapede.  .Out  of  the  fyhte . .  in  wel 
muchele  drede.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,\\.  iii.  58  Thou  hast 
talk'd..Of. .all  the  current  of  a  headdy  fight.  1600  HOL- 
LAND Livy  ix.  327  The  conflicts  and  fights  at  sea,  in  the  first 
Punick  warre.  a  1671  LD.  FAIRFAX  Mem.  (1699)  68  This 
was  the  issue  of  Hornsby  Fight.  1789  COWPER  Ann. 
Mem.  1789,  23  Siege  after  siege,  fight  after  fight.  1821 
SHELLEY  Helios  474  The  sea-convulsing  fight.  1852  TEN- 
NYSON Ode  Death  Dk.  Wellington  96  He  that  gain'd  a 
hundred  fights. 

b.  A  combat  between  two  or  more  persons  or 
animals.     Not  now  usually  applied  (exc.  rhetoric- 
ally) to  a  formal  duel,  but  suggesting  primarily 
either  the  notion  of  a  brawl  or  unpremeditated  en- 
counter, or  that  of  a  pugilistic  combat. 

c  1300  Havclok  2668  So  was  bi-twenen  hem  a  fiht  Fro  be 
morwen  ner  to  be  niht.  a  1400  Octouian  1093  The  Sarsyns 
cryde .  .To  hare  God  Mahone  To  help  her  geaunt  in  that 
fyght.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  f,  Cr.  iv.  v.  90  As  you  and  Lord 
Aneas  Consent  vpon  the  order  of  their  fight.  1678  BUTLER 
Hud.  in.  i.  84  The  ancient  Errant  Knights  Won  all  their 
Ladies'  Hearts  in  Fights.  1712^4  POPE  Rape  Lock  v.  77 
Nor  fear'd  the  Chief  th'  unequal  fight  to  try,  Who  sought 
no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die.  1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam 
i.  viii.  4  An  Eagle  and  a  Serpent  wreathed  in  fight.  1826 
J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  174  You  hear  ..  faint 
far-aff  echoes  o'  fechts  wi'  watchmen.  1840  ELAINE  Encycl. 
Rur.  Sports  §  4077  (1852)  1229  New  rules  of  the  ring  . . 
adopted  after  a  fatal  fight  between  [etc.]. 

c.  With  various  qualifying  attributes.    Running 
fight:  a  fight  kept  up  while  one  party  flees  and  the 
other  pursues.     Sham  fight :  a  mimic  battle  (in- 
tended to  exercise  or  test  the  troops  engaged,  or 
simply    for     display)    t  Single   fight :     a     duel. 
Stand-up  fight:    one   in   which   the   combatants 
'  stand  up  '  manfully  to  each  other. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  i.  100,  I  . .  will .  Try  fortune 
with  him,  in  a  Single  Fight.  1697  DRYDEN  Mneid  vni.  751 


vn.  §  4.  411  Ine  running  ngnt  Detween  me  two  neeis 
lasted  throughout  the  week.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  9  July  i/i 
We  can  all  understand  a  stand-up  fight  on  a  clear  issue. 
1890  Spectator  20  Sept.  362/2  The  sham  fight  near  Gross- 
wardein  in  Hungary. 

3.  fig.  Strife,   conflict,   struggle   for   victory ;  = 
BATTLE  7. 

c  1000  Bi  Manna  Mode  66  (Gr.l  WearS  seo  feohte  to  grim. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  162  Ure  Louerd  sulf  stont  ber  bi  be  uihte. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  20114  (Gott.)  Loued  scho  nouber  fith  na 
striue.  1340  Ayenb.  131  A  ueld  of  uiyjt  huerinne  him  be- 
houeb  eure  to  libbe.  1526-34  TINDALE  i  Tim.  vi.  12  Fyght 
the  good  fyght  of  fayth.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  30  Well  hast 
thou  fought  The  better  fight.  1794  BURNS  Contented  mi' 
little  6  Man  is  a  sodger,  and  life  is  a  faught.  1818  SHELLEY 
Rev.  Islam  v.  ii.  7  What  secret  fight  Eviland  good.  .Waged 
thro'  that  silent  throng. 

4.  Power,  strength   or   inclination  for  fighting; 
pugnacity.     Also  in  to  show  fight. 

1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  138  Which  ultimately  took 
the  fight  out  of  him.  1863  H.  KINGSLEY  A .  Elliot  I.  xv.  188 
Until— something  or  another  happens  to  make  little  Eleanor 
show  fight.  1886  MCCARTHY  &  PRAED  Right  Hon.  I.  vii. 
120  Their  country  had  fight  enough  in  her  yet.  1892  G. 
HAKE  Mem.  80  years  Ixiv.  272  Marcus  Aurehus  Antoninus, 
a  man  of  fight. 

•f-5.  A  kind  of  screen  vised  during  a  naval 
engagement  to  conceal  and  protect  the  crew  of 
the  vessel.  Usually  in  //.  Obs.  See  also  CLOSE- 
FIGHT. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  ii.  142  Clap  on  more  sailes, 
pursue:  vp  with  your  fights  Giue  fire.  1631  HEYWOOD  Fair 
Maid  of  West  iv.  Wks.  1874  II.  316  Then  now  up  with  your 
fights.  1673  DRYDEN  Amboyna  in.  iii.  Song,  Up  with  your 
Fights  and  your  Nettings  prepare.  1078  PHILLIPS,  Fightts 
in  Navigation,  are  the  Waste-  [printed  Mast-]  clothes  which 
hang  round  about  the  Ship,  to  hinder  men  from  being  seen 
in  fight,  or  any  place  wherein  men  may  cover  themselves 
and  yet  use  their  Arms.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

t  b.  Foremost  fight  (nonce-use)  :  a  breastwork 
on  a  rampart ;  =forefight,  L.  propugnaculum. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xn.  271  They  fiercely  set  vpon  . . 
The  Parrapets.  .ras't  euerie  formost  fight.  .The  Greeks  yet 
stood,  and  stil  repaird  the  forefights  of  their  wall. 

f  0.  A  division  of  an  army  in  battle  array.  Cf. 
BATTLE  sb.  8.  Obs. 

1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxii.  221  The  King  into  three 
fights  his  forces  doth  divide. 

7.  Comb.,  as  in  ^fight-field,  -time.  Also  t  fight- 
rao't  (?  =  -racked}  a.,  overthrown  in  battle;  \  flght- 
wite,  a  fine  for  taking  part  in  a  disturbance. 

i6n  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  iv.  Decay  931  Till  one 
winding  Cave  Become  the*Fight-Fieldof  two  Armies  brave. 
c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  iv.  490  His  fall  was  like  a  *fight-rac  t 
towre.  c  1400  Deslr.  Troy  6267  pat  our  fos  with  no  faulshed 
in  be  *fyght  tyme,  Sese  not  our  Cite".  £900  Laws  Edw.  <$• 
Guth.  xiii,  l>aet  *fyht-wite.  c  1250  Gloss.  Law  Terms  in  Rel. 
Ant.  I.  31  Ficthwite,  quite  de  medlle  de  lamem. 

Fight  (fait), ».  Pa.  t.  and/a. pple.  fought  (f§t). 
Forms  :  Infin.  i  feohtan,  fehtan,  north,  fehta, 
3  fehten,  south,  vehten,  (3  feahten,  fahten, 


FIGHT. 

fuhteu\  3-5  fe}t(e,  (4  fett\  3-6  feghte,  4-8  Se. 
fecht;  2-3  feihten,  (4  feyjtte',  5-6  feyght(yi), 
(5  fayjte,  6  Sc.  feicht),  6,  9  dial,  feight  ;  2-3 
flhten,  Orm.  fihhtenn,  3-5  fljte(n,  flte(n,  4 
south,  vijte,  (4  fl;hte,  fyjjt),  4-5  fighte(n,  4-6 
fyghte,  9  dial,  foight,  fught,  3-  fight.  Pa.  t.  I 
feaht,  faeht,//.  fuhton,  (2  feight,  3  faht,  fseht, 
feaht,  feht,.  feoht,  feuht,  fuht  ,  3-5  fajt(e, 
-ghtve,  3  south,  vagt,  (3  fachte,  fagt,  f'abt),  3-5 
fojte,  (5  foghte,  fughte),  (3  fougte,  4  fouhte, 
6  foujgte,  foughted,  fowght,  9  fout),  3  j  faujte, 
•ghte,  (4  fauht,  -th,  fawght,  5  faughth,  fawte,  6 
faucht),  (5  fet,  8-9  dial,  or  vulgar  fit),  6-  fought. 
Pa.  pple.  \  fohten,  3-6  foghten,  (3  fughten),  4 
foujten,  (foojte,  foujte),  5-9  arch,  foughten,  (4 
•yn,  6  fochin,  6  fowth,  (5-  fought),  7-9  dial,  or 
vulgar  fit,  fltten.  [A  Com.  WGer.  strong  vb.  : 
OE./eoAian  =-  OFris.  fiuchta,  OS.  *fehtan  (not  re- 
corded, but  cf.  the  sb.  fehta  ;  Du.  vcchlctf),  OHG. 
fehtan  (MHG.  vehten,  mod.Ger.fei-/ifeti)  :—  OTeut. 
type  *fehtan  (faht,fuhtumSs,fohtono-}. 

The  conjugation  of  this  vb.  is  peculiar,  because  in  all  the 
other  vbs.  that  have  the  n-  and  o-  grades  these  are  caused 
by  the  presence  of  a  liquid  or  nasal  ;  possibly  the  forms  have 
been  influenced  by  the  analogy  offlcktan  to  plait.  Outside 
Teutonic  the  formal  equivalent  is  L.  pectSre  to  comb,  though 
the  difference  in  sense  causes  some  difficulty  ;  see  Brugmann 
Gnaidrhs  II.  §  680.] 

1.  intr.  To  contend  in  battle  or  single  combat. 
c  ooo  Pol.  Laws  A  I/red  vii,  B 
5 


.  . 

.  Laws  A  I/red  vii,  Be  (Son  Se  mon  on  cynges  healle 
feohte.  a  1000  Riddles  vii.  5  (Gr.)  Mec  min  frea  feohtan 
hatea.  c  1205  LAY.  3939  Heo  bi-gunnen  to  fuhten.  c  izep 
Gen.  $  Ex.  3227  He  ne  mo3en  n^ten  a-gen,  for  [he]  wio- 
vten  wopen  ben.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5666  (Cott.)  Feghtand 
fand  he  luus  tua.  1353  MINOT  Poems  v.  78  Sir  Edward, 

>  LYDG. 
ith 

.__  .....e.  .»,,.,,  i»,.vi  IIUV.LII  in  i.-  ajiic.     c.  A^OU  V-AA  row  vomits  of 

Aymon  xii.  291  Yf  we  fyghte  strongly,  he  is  deed  wythout 
remedy  15..  Sir  A.  Barton  in  Surtees  Misc.  (18901  73 
teight  till  ye  heare  my  whisstill  blowe.  1506  SHAKS.  i  Hen. 
IY,  v.  iv  151  We  rose  both  at  an  instant  and  fought  a  long 
hpure  by  Shrewsburie  clocke.  1603  FLOHIO  Montaigne  I. 
ill.  (1632)  7  Captaine  Bayart  .  .  having  stoutly  foughten  so 
lon  as 


land  he  luus  tua.  1353  MINOT  Poems  v.  78  Sir  Edward, 
oure  gude  king  . .  Faglit  wele  on  bat  flude.  £1430  LYDG. 
Bochas  vni.  xxix.  (15541  '94  b,  Howe  King  Arthur. .  Fet  with 
his  kmghtes,  and  liueth  in  Fayrie.  c  1480  CAXTON  Sonnes  oj 


..--.j-,  f    WHBWHWV   uaj  ui  i  ,.  iMvuig  atuuuy  luugmen  so 

long  as  he  could  stand.  1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World  HI. 
x,  I  thought  once  they  wou'd  have  fit.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
(1840)  II.  xii.  263,  I. .resolved  to  die  fighting  to  the  last 
gasp.  1869  BLACKMOKE  Lorna  D.  ii,  Not  that  I  was  afraid 
of  fighting . .  I  had . .  foughten  all  that  time. 

b.  Const,   against,    ^on    or    \upon,    with   (a 
person) ;  hence,  to  fight  together. 

O  E  Citron,  an.  514  Stuf  &  Wihtgar  fuhtun  wib  Brettas. 
ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xiv.  3I  O83e  gyf  hwylc  cynincg 
wyle  faran  &  feohtan  ajen  oSerne  cyning.  ^1175 
Lam/,.  Horn.  129  pe  King  constantinus  ouer  com  al  bet  folc 
)>e  feint  to  3emes  him.  rinoOuMiN  1842  He  shollde  fihhtenn 
Onnjajn  an  drake,  a  1300  Ctmtrif.tto)  (Cott.)  A  lauerding 
hight  amalec,  bat  on  bam  faght,  and  )>ai  on  him.  cruo 
Ibid.  7462  (Tnn.)  -Ouber  sende  he  to  me  hider  A  mon  bat 
we  may  fijte  to  gider.  a  1400  Burgh  Laws  xii.  (Se,  Stat.  I), 
He  may  nocht  fecht  apon  be  burges.  1473  WAKKW.  Ckron.  6 
Ther  the;  faughthe  strongly  togedere.  1533  COVERDALE 
i  Mace.  xii.  I3  I  he  kynges  aboute  vs  haue  foughten  agaynst 
vs.  i6n  BIBLE  i  Sam.  xvii.  10  Giue  me  a  man,  that  we  may 
fight  together.  1678  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  Hist.  MSS.  Com,,, 
I2th  Rep.  App.  v.  48  Some  of  [the  King  of  France']  ships 
have  fought  with  some  Dutch  ones.  1715  DE  FOE  Fam 
Instruct.  (1841)  I.  iv.  86  It  may  be  your  mother  may  fight 
with  you.  1804  R.  ANDERSON  Cumbrld.  Ball.  83  What 
hckm  Tou  gat  when  tou  fit  wi'  Tom  Wheyte.  ' 

C.  Const,  for = on  behalf  of  (a  person,  etc.)  ;  on 
account  of  (a  thingl ;  hence  in  indirect  passive 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15735  (Cott)  Al  red!  for  to  fight,  On  him 
he  suld  ha  foghten  fore,  ciyo  Sir  Tristr.  1034  He  fault 
for  ingland.  ciuo  Gesta  Rom.  xlix.  220  (Harl.  MS. I 
I  wolle  File  for  hir.  1571  GOLDING  Calmn  on  Ps.  Iv.  in 
Angels,  whome  wee  know  to  feyght  in  battellray  for  us! 
1672-3  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.\\\s.  II.  2I2,  I  think  the 
cause  was  too  good  to  have  been  fought  for.  1781  WOLCOT 
in  J.  J.  Rogers  Of  it  (1878)  22  He  . .  Is  ready  to  fight  up  to 
his  knees  ,n  blood  for  her  Majesty.  ,847  MRS.  A.  KERR 
Hist.  Servia  xx.  364  The  principle  of  emancipating  the 
Christian  population,  for  which  the  Servians  fought 

a.  Proverb. 

la 1300  Salomon  $  Sat.  (1848)  272  Wei  fybt  bat  wel  flyb 
quob  Hendyng.  <•  1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ivii.  420  (Add.  MS.)  It 
is  an  ojde  sawe,  He  feghtith  wele  that  fleiih  faste. 

e.   lo  bring  or  get  (oneself)  into,  out  of.  to  (a 
certain  condition,  etc.")  by  fighting. 

tw'fi/t,?1^?^''"1  Exfeilit.  Eng.  3  We  must  doe  as  a  man 
that  fighteth  himselfe  out  of  prison.  1643  S.  MARSHALL  Let. 
nosteritTirft  T  V  Gentlemen  ..  figlt  themselves  and 
S.nt.n..;=  ,°  fi™^V'e'TmseIlftod^e!ath^ithTra:iJad  *3<V'?  H'S 


f.  Phrases.  To  fight  with  ones  own  shadow:  to 
struggle  vainly;  to  talk  at  random.  Cf.  Gr 
raupax*".  For  to  fight  at  sharp,  to  fight  (for') 
ones  mm  hand'?),  to  fight  one's  heart  out,  to  Mt 
the  tiger,  to  fight  tooth  and  nail:  see  HAND 
IBABT.  SHARP,  TIGER,  TOOTH.  For  That  cock 
won  t  fight :  see  COCK  rf.l  2  c. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  a.  To  contend,  strive  for 
victory,  struggle,  engage  in  conflict.  Const,  as  in  i 

a  1000  Sal.  ff  Sat.  499  (Gr.)  ponne  feohteS  se  feond  c  U7« 
La,,,!,  Horn.  ,5,  FihteS  wiS  be  aide  neddre.  ^izoo  Trin 
Coll.  Horn.  137  >e  flesliche  lustes  be  fihteS  togenes  be  soule 
n  1340  HAMPOI.E  Psalter  xviii.  5  His  body  in  be  wlTilke  he 
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1  faght  wib  J>e  fend.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  XXH.  65  To  fighten 
and  fenden  pus  fro  fallyng  in-to  synne.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de 
la  Tour  D  iij,  Alwey  fyghtynge  ageynst  the  fire  of  lecherye. 
1582  BENTLEY  Alan.  Jllatronfs  ii.  17  Against  whome  for  my 
sake  thou  foughtedst  so  sore  on  the  crosse.  1611  BIBLE  i  Cor. 
\x.  26  So  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  ayre.  1645  E. 
CALAMV  Indictm,  agst.  Eng.  g  Men  that  fight  against  a 
Reformation.  1733  POPE  £ss.  Man  in.  305  For  Modes  of 
Faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight.  1855  TENNYSON  Maitdui. 
vi.  57  It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at  the  ill. 
J87S  J.  <^  WILCOCKS  Sea  Fisherman  163  These  larger  fish 
fight  well,  sometimes  requiring  five  or  six  minutes  to  kill 
them. 

b.   To  fight  up  against :    to   stniggle   against 
(something  of  overwhelming  power). 

1768  STERNE  Sent,  fount.  (1778)  II.  54  (Swwnt)  The 
Marquis  . .  had  fought  up  against  his  condition  with  great 
firmness.  1817  COLKRIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  (1847)  II.  142  I  soon 
felt  that  human  nature  itself  fought  up  against  this  wilful 
resignation  of  intellect.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  vir.  v,  Lutnley 
fought  up  against  his  own  sensations. 
C.  To  clash  or  jar  with,  rare. 
a  1624  SWINBURNE  Spousal*  (1686)  8  This  distinction 
fighteth  with  the  former  definition  of  Spousals.  1645 
RUTHERFORD  Tryal  $  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  81  It  cannot  be 
meant  of  Christ  personally,  for  so  it  should  fight  with  the 
scope  of  Paul.  1876  Miss  YONGE  Womankimi  xv.  116  One 
of  those  tints  that  fight '  with  the  fewest  colours. 

fd.   To  operate  as  an  argument,  'militate.' 
1587  GOLOINO  De  Mornay  xiv.  213  All  the  reasons  which 
thou  alledgest  against  the  immortalitie  of  the  soule,  doe 
feight  directly  to  the  proofe  of  it, 
3.  quasi-^a«j.  with  cognate  object.      Also  \to 
fight  it. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17090  (Cott.)  Hu  he  again  ur  wyj>erwin, 
ur  bateil  tok  to  fight.  15*3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss,  I.  xxxi.4s 
There  was  a  sore  batayle,  and  well  foughten  hande  to  hande. 
15*6-34  T'NDALE  i  Tim.  vi.  12  Fyghtthegoodfyghtoffayth. 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  i.  Hi.  22o,  I  shall  neuer  b«  able  to 
fight  a  blow.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  tr.  Ivsiin  68  a,  Their 
was  a  field  fought  bet \veene  the  fugetme  senators  and 


patched  their  ambassadors  to  Alaric,  desiring  him  . .  to  gi 
them  leave  to  fight  it  with  him  in  the  open  field.  1776 
HURST  in  Trial  of  Nitndocoinar  64/1  The  battle  of  Itu/n 
was  fought  the  2jd  of  October.  1819  SHELLEY  Peter  Bel 
vi.  ix.  5  I've  half  a  mind  to  fight  a  duel.  1847  MARRYAT 
Childr.  N.  Forest  xxvii,  A  severe  action  was  fought  in  the 
streets. 

b.  To  maintain  (a  cause,  quarrel  by  fighting 
Often  transf.,  to  fight  an  action  (at  law),  a  case,  etc 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  /,.  v.  iv.  49,  I  haue  had  foure  quarrels 
and  like  to  haue  fought  one.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  i.  i,  H 
fights  the  cause  Of  honor,  virtue,  liberty,  and  Rome.  1784 
BAGE  Barkam  D.  I.  239  We  fought  this  business  four 
whole  days.  1868  YAI  us  Rock  Ahead  in.  v,  Gilbert  Lloyc 
saw  that  there  was  no  use  fighting  the  question  any  longer. 
1893  Law  Times  XCIV.  559  r  If  I  had  had  my  way,  I 
would  have  fought  every  one  of  these  actions. 

C.  To  win  or  make  (one's  way)  by  fighting. 
1859  TENNYSON  Enid  870,  I  will  not  fight  my  way  with 

gilded  arms.  All  shall  be  iron.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown 
at  Oxf.  iv.  (1889)  36  No  one  knew  whether  a  boy  . .  would 
have  to  fight  his  own  way  in  the  world. 

4.  trans.  To  combat ;  to  engage  or  oppose  in 
battle  ;  to  war  against. 

1697  DRYDEN /£««V/  vn.  655  To  fight  the  Phrygian  and 
Ausonian  hosts.  1794  SOUTHEY  Botany-Bay  Ecl.\\,  'Tis  a 
fine  thing  to  fight  the  French  for  fame  1  1859  TENNYSON 
Enidm  Then  will  I  fight  him  and  will  break  his  pride. 

D.  transf.  and  fig . 

1784  COMTEK  Task  in.  560  The  shifts  Which  he  that  fights 
a  season  so  severe  Devises.  1850  TENNYSON  lit  Mem.  cxiv 
10  She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death.  1851  M.  ARNOLD 
Tristr.  $  Iseult  xiv,  Some  ship  that  fights  the  gale. 

C.  To  beat,  flog.     Chiefly  absol.  Ol>s.  exc.  dial 
J573  TUSSER  Huso.  Ixxvii.  (1878)  169  A  wand  in  thy  hand, 
though  ye  fight  not  at  all,  makes  youth  to  their  businesse 
better  to  fall.    1875  Sussex  Gloss.,  'I  wants  more  learning 
and  less  fighting.1    ^77  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  •  I  sha'n't  let 
our  Bob  go  to  school  no  more,  master  feights  bairns.' 
o.  To  contend  in  single  combat  for  (a  prize\ 
1816  SCOTT  Woods!,  xiv,  I  . .  have  fought  prizes.     i8« 
BROWNING  Paracelsus  iv.   119  While  we   fight  the  prize 
Troop  you  in  safety  to  the  snug  back-seats. 

6.  To  cause  to  fight ;  to  set  on  to  fight 

ci68o  HICKERINGILL  H-'ks.  (17,6)  II.  528  The  Prince  of 
Poets.. never  fights  his  Champion  Achilles,  till  he  has  first 
buckled  on  him  his  Armour  of  Proof.  18*8  SCOTT  F  M 
Perth  xvi,  The  nobles  and  gentry  had  fought  cocks.  1865 
UICKENS  Jlfut.  Fr.  i,  iv,  Rubbish  was  shot,  dogs  were 

7.  To  command,  manage,  or  manoeuvre  (troops 
a  ship,  gun,  etc.)  in  battle. 

1779  BURGOYNE  Let.  to  Constituents  fed.  3)  15  My  intention 
of  fighting  my  own  regiment  as  colonel.  i8ia  J.  B.  SKERBETT 
in  Examiner  28  Sept.  615/1  Gallantly  fighting  his  gun. 
1843  black-M.Mag.  LIV.  216  He  fights  his  vessel  well.  1862 
MM?'  «  L"\-  ent'"y  M"Z'  May  (1887)  150/1  General  A.  P. 
nm . .  ngnts  nis  troops  well. 

8.  With  adverbs.    To  fight  back:    to  resist.     To 
fight  down:  to  overcome.     To  fight  off:  (a}  trans 

to  deliver  oneself  with  effort  from  ;  to  repel,  /// 
and  fig.  •  (I,)  i,,tr.  to  try  to  back  out  of  anything. 
\lofight  over :  to  fight  one  after  another.  To  fight 
out:  to  settle  a  dispute)  by  fighting,  to  fight  to 
the  end  ;  often  to  fight  it  out. 

m*£8,  JV'/ATTEN  i"  Arber's  Garner  III.  ,09  If  they  had 
meanttofigU  ,t  out  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  vt  iii.  ,02  That 
true  hand  that  fought  Romes  quarrell  out.  1610  SHAKS 
lemp.  m.  m.  103  But  one  feend  at  a  time  He  fi-ht  their 
Legions  ore.  a  1731  T.  BOSTON  Crook  in  Lot  (1805)99  It 


FIGHTING. 

is  better  to  yield  to  providence,  than  to  fight  it  out  1787 
BURKE  Corr.  1 18441 1 1 1.  49  You  perceive  the  manner  in  which 
Anderson  fights  off.  1800  DUNDAS in  Owen  tt'elltslty's  DesA 
556, 1  must  therefore  fight  it  down.  1810  BENTHAM  PaekSe 
(1821)  51  After  fighting  off  till  judgment.  1831  K.\-,,iiiincr 
193/2  Stand  to,  and  fight  it  out  without  fear.  1833  T.  HOOK 
Widow  ft  Marquess  1 1842)  242  Fight  off  the  wedding  if  you 
please  :  be  ill— make  any  excuse.  1886  Lam  Times'  Ret 
LV.  283/1  I  he  issues  which  are  not  fought  out.  1890  Jokit 
Bull  5  Apr.  229/2  These  people  were  fighting  back  the 
diseases  manfully. 

9.  To  fight  shy:  perh.  orig.  to  lose  confidence  in 
battle  ;  recorded  only  in  the  sense  :  To  keep  aloof, 
avoid  intercourse  with  a  person,  evade  an  under- 
taking, etc.  Const,  of.  Similarly  in  I5th  c.  To 
fight  sore  at  heart. 

.71489  CAXTON  Sonnes  o/Aymon  iv.  125  He  knewe  well  he 
sayd  trouth  and  beganne  to  fyghte  sore  atte  his  herte  1778 
MAD.  D  ARBLAY  Diary  Nov.,  I  fight  very  shy  with  Mr. 
Seward,  and . .  he  takes  the  hint.  1786  MACKENZIE  Lounger 
No.  98  f  2,  I  fought  a  little  shy,  as  the  s:iying  is.  i8ai 
W.  IRVING  Life  f,  L*t.  (1864)  II.  44,  I  have  . .  had  to  fight 
shy  of  invitations  that  would  exhaust  time  and  spirits.  1867 
FROUDE  Short  Stud.  (ed.  2)  138  The  better  sort  of  people 
fight  shy  of  him. 

Fightable  (fai-tab'l\  a.  [f.  prec. +- ABLE.] 
Ready  for  fight,  in  fighting  trim. 

1813  C.  WESTMACOTT  Points  of  Misery  32  Drover  verv 
abusive,  coachee  very  fightable.  ^37  New  Monthly  Mae. 
L.  422  If  the  chap's  fightable,  I'm  his  man.  1864  Daily 
V.  '.'.  v"  The  Sanspareil  . .  came  out  of  action  a  fight- 
able  ship. 

Fighter  (fai-taj).  [?  OK.fcohtere  (Lye)  .  OHG 
fefitdri  (MHG.  vchtare,  mod.  Ger.  fechter)  :  see 
FIGHT  v.  and  -ER  i.] 

1.  One  who  fights;  of  fas.  a  fighting  man,  a  warrior. 

^1300  K.  Alls.  5703  Alle  his  gode  fightteres.  1373  BAR- 
BOUR  Bruce  xi.  102  He  had  of  fechtaris  with  hym  tnar  Ane 
hundreth  thousand  men  and  ma.  1483  CAXTON  Gold  Lee 
66/1  This  geaunt  hath  ben  a  fightar  fro  his  chyldehod 
1685  BAXTER  Parafhr.  N.  T.  Matt.  x.  16  Sheep  and  Doves 
•re  no  good  fighters  against  Wolves  and  Hawks.  1767 

HURCHlLLGfe^  i.  173  Whether  repletion  is  not  bad,  And 
fighters  with  full  stomachs  mad.  1813  BYRON  yuan  xiv  xx 
I  ve  seen  them  [writers]  balance  even  the  scale  with  fighters 
l883 .STEVENSON  Treasure  hi.  i.  ii.  (1886)  n  He  did  not  look 
much  like  a  fighter. 

fie.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18081  (Cott.)  A  faint  fighter  me  thine 
er  bou.  c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (Gibbs  MS.)  64  My  lord  ihesu 


.'  ----  -  ^p^  ,J,  ~  »*'*.  \v*tuw»  i*io.ro4  iviy  iora  mesu 
cnste  whyche  is  be  hope  and  croune  of  alle  his  fyghters 
1656  S.  WINTER  Sernt.  181  Lest  you  seem  to  .  .  be  found 
fighters  against  the  Lord  of  hosts.  1861  TRENCH  Epistles  7 
Churches  86  These  daring  fighters  against  God. 

t  b.  One  employed  to  fight;  a  champion,  bully 

1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Maid's  Trag.  iv.  i,  Y'are  grown  a 
glorious  Whore,  where  be  your  Fighters?  (-1683  Roxt. 
ball.  V.  215  Keep  Frank  still  for  your  writer,  And  Poulteney 
for  your  fighter. 

1  2.  A  pugnacious  person  ;  a  brawler.  Obs. 

1:1400  Destr.  Troy  1751  The  fortune  of  feghters  may  be 
fell  chaunse.  1413  LYDG.  Pilgr.  Sarnie  iv.  xxxv.  (1483)  83 
Robbours  .  .  fyghters  and  debatours.  155*  Act  5-6  Edw 
vl,  c.  4  §  3  Fray-makers  and  Fighters.  1557  N.  T. 
^£2*"''  *  '  "'•  3  No  nSnter.  n<"  couetous. 

Flghteress  (fai-tares).  rare.  [f.  prec,  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  fighter  or  soldier,  an  Amazon. 

1864  R.  F.  BURTON  Dahome  II.  Cnfoot-n.,  The  kine 
keeps  the  fighteresses  for  himself. 

Fighting  (fai'tin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FIGHT  v.  +  -IKO  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FIGHT  in  various  senses; 
an  instance  of  the  same. 

L  ",m$tA»cr-  R-  228  pe  ueorSe  uroure  is,  sikernesse  of  Codes 
helpe  i5e  vihtunge  a?ein.  1340  Ayenb.  239  He  hedde  arered 
and  ymad  manye  werren  and  manye  vhtinges.  1484  CAXTON 
Fatles  of  Msof,  etc.  (1889)  II.  310  The  fyghtynge  of  the 
wymmen.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Esdras  iv.  6  The  other  yt 
medle  not  with  warres  and  fightinge.  1734  DE  FOE  Mem. 
Oiz.<i/j«-(i84o)  58,  I  have  had  fighting  enough,  .upon  these 
points  of  honour.  1818-40  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I  172 
It  was  impossible  to  come  to  close  fighting.  1871  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Oiy.(i876)  IV.  xviii.  231  While  they  were.,  receiving 
the  rewards  of  their  fightings. 

f2.  An  alleged  designation  for  a  company  of 
>eggars.  Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A  Hans  F  vj  b,  A  Fightyng  of  beggers. 

3.  attrib.&nAComb.  a.  simple  a\\nb.,ss  fighting- 
day,  -face,  -gear,  -ground,  -line,  -order,  -ship,  -song, 
•strength,  -trim. 


ing  still  the  old  bad  'fighting- 

.  1816  SCOTT  Pibroch  ofDoiiuil  Dhu,  Come  with  your 
fighting  gear,  Broadswords  and  targes.  1845  JAMES  A. 
Neil  vn,  We  might  contrive  to  get  into  better  *fighting 
ground.  1883  Daily  Neivs  21  Sept.  5/4  Detachments,  .all  in 
Oil  "fighting  order.  1863  P.  BARRY  Dockyard  Econ.  185  No 
fighting  ship  is  worth  anything  now-a-days  without  coal 
and  speed.  1871  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxviii.  379  Now  this 
s  a  "fighting  song.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xviii.  n  My  "fighting 
strength,  by  thy  strength,  strengthned  was.  i£86  J  K 
LAUGHTON  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  VI.  387/1  The  urcent  ne- 
cessity  of  keeping  the  ship  at  all  times  in  perfect  "fighting 

b.  Special  comb.  :  fighting-cock,  see  COCK  s6.1 
a  b.  ;  fighting-field  =  BATTLE-FIELD  ;  fighting- 

anterns,  lanterns  used  during  night  actions  ; 
fighting-sails  (see  quot.  1867';  t  fighting-school, 
a  gymnasium  ;  f  fighting-stead  St.,  battle-field  ; 
fighting-stopper  Naut.  (see  qnot.)  ;  f  fighting- 
wise,  batlle  army. 

1676  DKVDEN  Aurengz.  n.  i.  935  In  'Fighting  Fields, 
where  our  Acquaintance  grew.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  H'crd- 
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»k.,  'Fighting-lanterns.  1627  CAIT.  SMITH  Seaman  s 
rain,  xii.  58  If  you  see  your  chase  strip  himselfe  into 
*fighting  sailes.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  \lr'orti-bk.t  J-'ighting- 
stiils,  those  to  which  a  ship  is  reduced  when  going  into 
action;  formerly  implying  the  courses  and  topsails  only. 
1535  COVERHALK  2  M ace,  iv.  12  He  durst  make  a  *figh  tinge 
scote  vnder  y<!  cast  ell.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xv.  378  [He] 
wes  ded  richt  in  that  ilk  *fecht  ing-sled.  1881  Ilamerstys 
Naval  Encycl.,  ^Fighting-stopper^  an  arrangement  of  two 
dead-eyes,  connected  by  rope  laniards,  and  furnished  each 
with  a  tail  of  rope.  When  a  shroud  is  parted  in  action,  the 
tails  embrace  the  severed  parts,  and  then  they  are  hauled 
together  by  the  laniard.  £"1340  Ga.iv.  <y  Gr.  Knt.  267  Had 
I  founded  in  fere,  in  *fe}tyng  wyse,  I  haue  a  hauberghe  at 
home  and  a  helme  bo|>e. 

Fighting  (fortuj), ///.  a.  [f.  as  prcc.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  fights,  able  and  ready  to  fight,  bearing 
arms,  militant,  warlike. 

a.  of  persons,  their  attributes,  etc. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xiv.  i  Tabernakill  propjrly  is  |?e 
mansyon  of  feghtand  men.  ^1400  Apol.  Loll,  3  Pis  fitting 
kirke.  ?<z  1400  Arthur 318  powsandez  ten  Of  hardy  &  welle 
fyghtyng  Men.  c  1500  Hfelnsine  128,  xx°  thousand  fyghtyng 
men.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iv.  113  O  step  betweene  her, 
and  her  lighting  Soule.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  59  No  more 
. .  then  Souldiers  fight  without  a  fighting  Captain.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.Rng.  III.  233  The  fighting  men  of  the 
garrison. 

jftg.  1592  SHAKS.  I'en.  fy  Ad.  345  To  note  the  fighting  con- 
flict of  her  hew,  How  white  and  red,  ech  other  did  destroy. 

b.  of  natural  or  mechanical  agents. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  404  On  folde  no  flesch  styryed 
Jiat  be  flod  nade  al  freten  with  fejtande  wa^ez.  1641  WILKINS 
Math,  Magick  n.  iv.  (1648)  173  These  fighting  images.  1667 
MILTON  /*.  L.  n.  1015  The  shock  Of  fighting  Elements. 

2.  Comb.',  fighting  crab  (see  quot.  1868);  fight- 
ing fish,  a  Siamese  hdb(Btttepttgn*x}\  fighting 
sandpiper,  the  ruff  (Machetes pugnaoc}. 

1868  WOOD  Homes  -without  If.  iv.  90  The  Fighting  Crab 
(Gelasimus  bellator). 

Hence  Fi* (fittingly  adv.)  pugnaciously. 

1633  BROMK  Northern  Lasse  i.  iii,  She  frown'd  ..  and 
look  d  fightingly.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  60 
Why  should  they  be  so  fightingly  inclined? 

Fi'ghtist.  slang  or  jocular.    =  FIGHTER. 

•&yj  Daily  News  8  Oct.,  Turkey  had  just  acquired  repu- 
tation enough  as  a  'fightist'  to  daunt  half  a  dozen  second- 
rate  powers. 

t  Fight-lac.  Obs.  [OE.  feoht-ldc  :  see  FIGHT 
sb.  and -LOCK.]  Fighting,  battle. 

c  1000  Laws  Ethelred  ix.  iv,  Si  hit  Jmrh  feoht-Iac  si  hit 
Jmrh  reaf-lac.  a  1250  Owl  $  Night.  1697  5et  ich  ow  alle 
wolde  rede  . .  pat  [}e]  ower  fiht-lac  leteth  beo. 

t  Fi'glitless,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FIGHT  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  fight  or  fighting. 

'595  G.  MARKHAM  Trag.  Sir  R.  Grininle  (Arb.)  69  Yet 
should  we  fightlesse  let  our  shyps  force  flie.  a  1618  SYL- 
VESTER Panaretus  782  Fight-lesse  to  fight,  and  without 
force  to  force. 

t  Fl'gnty,  a.  Obs-1  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y  i.]  War- 
like. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  546  Of  hem  woren  3e  getenes  boren, 
Mi^ti  men,  and  651!. 

Fi-g-leaf.    [f.  FIG  sbl  +  LEAF.] 

1.  The  leal  of  a  fig-tree  ;  chiefly  in  reference  to 
Gen.  iii.  7. 

1535  COVERDALE  Gen.  iii.  ^  They,.,  sowed  fygge  leaues 
together.  1675  WYCHERLEY  Country  Wife  n.  (1688)^19, 
I  wou'd  as  soon  look  upon  a  Picture  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
without  fig  leaves,  as  any  of  you.  1854.  LOWELL  Jrnl,  in 
Italy  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  116  The  evening  is  so  hot  that 
Adam  would  have  been  glad  to  leave  off  his  fig-leaves. 
b.  transf.  slang.  (See  quot.) 

1891  FARMKR  Slang,  Fig-leaf,  an  apron.  In  fencing,  the 
padded  shield  worn  over  the  lower  abdomen  and  right 
thigh. 

2.  fig.  A  device  for  concealing  something  shame- 
ful or  indecorous ;  a  flimsy  disguise,    rare  in  sing. 

1553  LATIMER/VK/^  Serm.  (1584)  296  b,  It  is  all  but  figge- 
leaues  what  man  can  do.  1621  BACON  Submission,  to  Ho. 
Lords  in  Rushw.  Hist.  CW/.(i6s9)  I.  29  Without  Fig-leaves 
I  do  ingeniously  confess  and  acknowledge,  that  [etc.].  1755 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.  (1893)  II.  291  Fig-leaves  are  as 
necessary  for  our  minds  as  our  bodies.  1843  LOWELL  Glance 
bef.  Curtain,  For  men  in  earnest  have  no  time  to  waste  In 
patching  fig-leaves  for  the  naked  truth.  1850  KINCSLEY  Alt. 
Locke  xx,  They  tore  off.,  even  the  fig-leaves  of  decent 
reticence. 

3.  attrib.,  as  fig-leaf  'covering,  defence. 

1648  JENKYN  Blind  Guide  iii.  37  The  novice  hath,  .driven 
you  to  . .  a  meere  Figg-leafe  defence.  1698  SIDNEY  Disc. 
Govt.  ii.  §  21  (1704)  139  These  are  imperfect  Figleave  cover- 
ings of  Nakedness.  1850  WHITTIER  Old  Portraits  2  The 
tearing  off  of  the  fig-leaf  covering  of  its  sin. 

Hence  Pi'gleaf  v.  trans.,  to  cover  with  a  fig-leaf, 
or  fig-leaves.  Fi'g-leaved///.  a.,  a.  made  of  fig- 
leaves  ;  b.  (see  quot.  1820). 

1880  S.  L.  CLEMENS  ['Mark  Twain']  Tramp  Abroad  1. 
(1881)  515  Yet  these  ridiculous  creatures  have  been  thought- 
fully and  conscientiously  figleaved  by  this  fastidious  genera- 
tion. 1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  2/1  Adam  made  himself  a  pair 
of  Fig-leav'd  Breeches.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  Wks. 
1883  VII.  309  A  husband  is  a  charming  cloak,  a  fig-leaved 
apron  for  a  wife.  1820  GREEN  Univ.  Herb.  I.  289  Cheno- 
podinm  Serotinnm,  fig-leaved  Goosefoot. 

Fi'gleSS,.  a.    [f.  FIG  .y£.l  + -LESS.]   Without  figs. 

1623  1".  AMAMS  Barren  Tree  Wks.  (1625)  068  The  Figlesse 
Fig-tree,  the  gracelesse  Christian,  is  good  for  nothing. 

t  Fi'gling.   Obs.     A  little  fig. 

1612  tr.  Renvcnnto*  s  Passenger  i.  ii.  175, 1  finde  in  my  selfe 
daily  a  great  desire  to  these  ngges,  or  fat  figlins. 

Figmalirie,  var.  of  \YHIGMALEEKIE  Sc. 


Figment  (fi'grnunt).  [ad.  \t.figtncnt-um>l.fig- 
short  stem  otjingere  to  feign,  fashion.] 

fl.  Something  moulded  or  fashioned,  e.g.  an 
image,  a  figure,  a  model.  Obs. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  34  b,  The  excellencie,  dilicat- 
nes  and  perfection  of  this  figment  and  woorkmanshippe  can- 
not  be  suffi[ci]entlie  expressed.  1607  TOPSELL  Fottr-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  97  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  Achatan  Hart  was 
but  an  invention  or  figment  made  in  bread.  1664  H.  MORE 
Myst.  I  nig.  via.  24  This  Statue  is  become  the.  .eternal  God 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  .though  it  be  really  a  mere  figment. 

2.  A  product  of  fictitious  invention. 

a.  An  invented  statement,  story,  doctrine,  etc. 
t  In  early  use  also  :  A  fraudulent  device. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  177  [The  Greeks]  reteyne 
to  them  the  figmentes  of  Sinonis,  the  fallace  of  Vlixes. 
1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.,  The  fond  figments  of  hereti- 
call  persons.  1598  B.  JONSON  £v.  Man  in  Hum.  iv.  iv, 
Dcliro.  I  heard  he  was  to  meet  your  worship  here.  Punt. 
You  heard  no  figment,  sir;  I  do  expect  him.  a  1639  W. 
WHATEI.Y  Prototypes  n.  xxiv,  (1640)  9  It  is  a  sin  to  He,  even 
for  Gods  cause,  and  to  defend  even  his  justice  with  false 
tales  and  figments.  1774  J.  BRYANT  MytJiol.  I.  340  From  this 
abuse  of  terms  the  silly  figment  took  its  rise.  1862  THACKERAY 
Round.  Papers^  On  half  a  loaf 235  Have  we  . .  invented  a 
monstrous  figment  about  going  to  shoot  pheasants  with  Mac 
in  the  morning?  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  1 1.  xvii.  516  Royal 
prerogative  was  not . .  a  figment  of  theorists. 

b.  Something  which  exists  only  as  an  arbitrarily 
framed  notion  of  the  mind. 

1624  GATAKER  Transubst.  33  We  have  ..  great  reason  to 
reject  it,  as  a  figment  of  mans  braine.  1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis 
Set.  71  Therefore  [space]  has  a  kind  of  being  that  is  no 
arbitrary  figment.  1744  BERKELEY  Siris  §  335  Beauty, 
virtue,  and  such  like  are  not  figments  of  the  mind.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  II.  201  We  must  not  conceive  that  this 
logical  figment  had  ever  a  real  existence.  1877  E.  CAIRO 
Philos.  Kant  11.  xii.  484  A  self-conscious  being  ..  existing 
alone  in  an  unconscious  world,  is  a  figment  of  abstraction, 

Figmental  (figme-ntal),  a-  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Of  trie  nature  of  a  figment ;  fictitious,  imaginary, 
not  real, 

1655  H.  MORE  .Antid.  (1662)  170  These  figmental  im- 
pressions. 1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  74  From  this 
original  by  figmental  additions  came  the  Ganiahen.  1727  in 
BAILEY,  vol.  II. 

Figmentary  (fVgmentari),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AKY.]  =  prec. 

1887  T.  GIFT  Victims  I.  x.  276  The  same  girl  who  had  been 
wont  to  start  from  shadows  the  most  figmentary. 

t  Figmenti'tious,  a.  Obs.-  *    [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ITIOUS.]     Addicted  to  the  framing  of  figments. 

1660  FISHER  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  323  Whence 
came  this  Whiffle  and  Whimzy  within  the  circumference  of 
thy  Figmentitious  Fancy? 

Figmentor.  Obs.—1  [f.  FIGMENT  + -OR.]  One 
who  makes  up  figments,  or  fictitious  tales. 

1638  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  307  Frier  Oderic  of  Friuli.  .a  con- 
temporary and  fellow  Traveller  and  Figmentor  with  our  Sir 
John  [Mandeville]. 

t  Kgnade.   Obs.  rare.  ?  =  FIGEB. 

c tQtoLiberCocorum (1862^  43  For stondand fygnade  Fyrst 
play  by  water  with  hony  and  salt,  Grynde  blanchyd  al- 
mondes  [etc.].  Ibid.  54  For  the  secunde  course.. Take 
ryse  and  fletande  fignade. 

tFi'gO.  Obs.  [a.  OSp.andPg./^?  =  Fico.]  = 
Fico  in  various  senses. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vt  iv.  i.  60  The  Figo  for  thee  then. 
1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  III.  740  A  fruite  which  they  [natives  of 
the  Moluccas]  call  Figo.  Ibid.  741  Lemmons,  cucumbers, 
cocos,  figu,  sagu.  1640  GLAPTHORNE  Ladies  Privilege  v, 
You  do  not  mean  to  make  a  gul  of  me,  a  figo  for  a  thousand. 

-J-  Figonale.   Obs.    ?  Some  kind  of  basket. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  833  Syne  for  ane  figonale  of  frut 
thai  straif  in  the  steid. 

Fi'g-tree.  [f.  FIG  sb.1  +  TREE.]  A  tree  of  the 
genus  f-'icuSy  esp.  the  Fiats  carica. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  civ.  31  He  smate  baire  vyngerdis 
&  baire  fige  trese.  c  1430  LYDG.  Chorlc  fy  oyrde  (Roxb.)  i 
He  myght  not  forsaken  his  fattenesse  Ne  the  fyge  tree  his 
amerous  swetenesse.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  1101  The  Fig- 
tree — not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned,  But  such  as,  at  this 
day . .  In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  her  Armes.  1761  WAL- 
POLE  Vertue's  Anccd.  Paint.  (1765)!.  ii.  28  The  milk  that 
flows  from  the  leaf  of  a young  fig-tree.  1862  KENDALL  Poems 
119  How  lone  we  sit  beneath  this  old  Fig-tree. 

attrib.  1552  HULOET,  Figge  tree  staffe  or  stalcke.  fbid.t 
Figge  tree  droue,  or  groue.  1889  Pall  MallG.  26  Dec.  3/2 
The  seventh  and  ninth  columns  from  the  fig-tree  corner  [of 
the  Ducal  Palace]. 

fFi-gulate,  a.  Obs.-°.  [ad.  L.  figulat-us, 
pa.  pple.  vi  figulare  to  fashion  as  a  potter  does, 
f.  Jigulus  potter,  i*fig- '  see  FIGMENT.]  (See  quot.) 

1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio),  Figulate,  made  of  earth  or  potter's 
clay. 

t  Fi-gulated,  a.  Obs.-  °.  [f.  L.  figulat-us  (see 
prec.)  +  -ED  !.]  =  prec. 

1670  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  3).     1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

Figuline  (fvgi/flin,  -ain),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L, 
figulimtst  i.figulus  potter.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Such  as  is  produced  by  the  potter ; 
made  of  earthenware,  b.  Of  earth :  Suitable  for 
the  potter,  fictile. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disp.  146  Turpentine  may  not 
onely  be  well  reserved  in  an  iron  or  glass  vessel,  but  in  a 
figuline  also.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  124  The  Smecttc  and 
figuline  Earths.  1697  EVELYN  Xunrisnt.  viij.  280  Improving 
.  .Figuline  Ware  by  Palissy's  White  Glaze.  1790  PENNANT 
London  (1813)  171  Wedgewood  . .  making  it  the  repository 
of  his  figuline  ware. 


B.  sb. 

1.  An  earthen  vessel  ;  in//,  pottery. 

1878  LONGF.  Ktrainos  106  This  Potter  ..  who^e  figiilines 
and  rustic  wares  scarce  find  him  bread. 

2.  Potter's  clay. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Ccntr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
383  The  figuline,  a  greyish-brown  clay,  is  procured  from 
river-beds. 

Figurability    .fi^giiirabi-liti).      [f.  next;    see 

-bility,  -ITY.]     The  quality  of  being  figurable. 

1730-6  ]JAiLKY(folio}Pref.l/'Y/w^w/'/V//yof  Body  or  Matter, 
is  that  universal  Disposition  thereof,  whereby  it  is  under  a 
Necessity,  of  appearing  or  putting  on  some  Sort  of  Figure. 
1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  <y  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  App.  492  What 
are  ..  properties  of  matter?  i.  Extension  or  magnitude, 
and  consequently  figurability.  1848  in  CRAIG. 

Figurable    (/rgiurab'l),  a.     [f.   FIGURE  v.  + 

-ABLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  receiving  a  definite  figure  or  form. 
1605  Z.  JONES  tr,  De  Layers  Specters  45  Much  lesse  can 

they  take  a  body  of  the  Ay  re  for  that  is  not  figurable.  1644 
DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xvi.  (1645)  177  Wax  remaineth  figurable, 
whether  it  be  melted  or  congealed.  1755  JOHNSON  s.v.  Thus 
lead  \% figurable^  but  not  water.  In  mod.  Diets. 

2.  Capable  of  being  represented  figuratively. 
1880  G.  MEREDITH  Trag.  Com.  xvi.  (1802)228  He  waited, 

figureable  by  nothing  so  much  as  a  wild  horse  in  captivity. 

Fi'gural,  a.  Also  6  figurall(e,  fa.  OF. 
Jigural)  ad.  late  L.  *f.gurali$  (implied  in  figurali- 
tas~))  Ljigura  FIGURE,  sb.] 

fl.   =  FIGURATIVE  i,  4.    Obs. 

£•1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  22  Ouerhailled  with  types 
figurall.  f  1555  HARPSFIEI.D  Divorce  Hen.  F///(i878)  142 
Scripture  is  to  be  expounded . .  by  the  allegoricall  or  figurall 
.  .and  by  the  tropologicall  sense.  1621  W.  SCLATER  Tythes 
(1623)  82  Their  caeremonies.  .were  shadowy  and  figurall. 

f2.  Arith.  Of  numbers:  Representing  some  geo- 
metrical figure,  such  as  a  square,  cube,  etc. ;  con- 
sisting of  factors.  Cf.  FIGURATE  a.  3  a,  Obs. 

Fignral  arithmetic :  in  quot.,  the  arithmetic  of  '  figural ' 
numbers. 

1551  RECORDE  Pathva.  Know?,  i.  A  iij  b,  Defin.,  Formes  [sc. 
produced  by  arrangements  of  points  in  rows]  . .  whiche 

1  omitte  . .  considering  that  their  knowledg  appertaineth 
more  to  Arithmetike  figurall,  than  to  Geometric.     1557  — 
l-Vketst.  Aijb,  Many  nombers  are  referred  to  some  figure 
. .  So  if  I  saie  that  .16.  is  a  square  nomber,  bicause  it  is  made 
of  .4.  multiplied  by  .4.  then  is  .16.  here  to  be  called  a  figuralle 
nomber.    1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  173.     1704  in  HARRIS 
Lex.  Techn. 

quasi -.v/'.  1606  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3183/4  Treatise  of  Arith- 
metick  in  all  us  Parts,  viz.  Integers,  Fractions  . .  Figurals, 
etc. 

3.  fa.  Pertaining  to  figure  or  shape  (obs.}.     b. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  figures,  rare. 

1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  (ed.  2)  vi.  xiv.  ^287  Yet 
equall  incongruities  have  been  commonly  committed  by 
Geographers  and  Historians,  in  the  figurall  resemblances  of 
severall  regions  on  earth.  1813  W.  TAYLOR  Eng.  Synonyms 
(1856)  175  Keeping  is  a  bad  word,  though  a  painter's  term 
for  figural  perspective.  1884  SCHLIEMANN  in  North  A  liter. 
Rev.  CXXX IX.  526  We  also  see  in  the  wall-paintings  figural 
representations. 

4.  Mus.   =  FIGURATE  a.  4. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

t  Fi-gnrally,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  By  way  of  a  figure,  figuratively. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel,  Wks.  II.  6  [loon]  is  Hely  figu- 
rali.  c  1450  MirourSaluacioun  77  This  fortakened  a  virpinis 
ymage  with  hir  childe  figurelly.  1541  COVERDALE  Old  Faitli 
vi,  He  came  and  performed  all  things  in  deed  that  they  had 
figurally  in  their  sacrifices.  1550  HUTCHINSON  /wage  of  God 
iii.  (1842)  23  Who  doth  not  see  that  these  things-'-are  to  be 
taken  figurally  of  God? 

2.  See  FIGURAL   2.     To  multiply  figurally  \  to 
multiply  into  itself,   so  as  to  raise  to  a  higher 
power. 

1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  206  When  a  Fraction  is  given  to 
be  multiplyed  Figurally,  multiply  the  Numerator  by  himself 
.  .and  the  Denominator  likewise. 

I  Fi'gurance.  (%.~°.  [f. FIGURED,  +  -ANCE.] 
The  action  of  figuring  or  expressing  some  form  or 
shape. 

1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio1.    1775  in  ASH. 

II  Figurant    (fifcfinufi)   masc..    Figurante 

(fz'gK'raht)/(V«.  l^i.fgurantjjigttrante,  pr.  pple. 
otfigurerto  FIGURE. 

The  pi.  masc.  was  formerly  sometimes  written  figurans. 
It  is  often  impossible  to  determine  whether  figurante  is 
intended  for  the  F.  or  the  It.  word  :  see  next.] 

1.  A  ballet-dancer. 

i7jK>  COMBE  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  (1817)  I.  126  The 
lascivious  agility  of  his  figurantes.  1807  T.  HORNE  tr. 
Goede"s  Trav.  II.  264  The  theatre  at  Paris.,  its  statists 
and  figurants.  1837  MAJOR  RICHARDSON  Brit.  Legion  ii. 
(ed.  2)  42  A  sort  of  ballet  the  figurans  and  figurantes  in 
which  were  inmates  of  a  mad-house.  1859  SMILES  Self-Help 
iii.  (1860)  52  The  poor  figurante  must  devote  years  of  inces- 
sant toil  to  her  profitless  task. 

2.  A  supernumerary  character  on  the  stage  who 
takes  no  prominent  part,  and  has  little  or  nothing 
to  say. 

1775  H.  WALTOLE  Lett.  (1857)  VI.  195  Plays,  in  which 
comedians,  singers,  dancers,  figurantes,  might  all  walk  at  a 
coronation.  1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis,  Paris  (ed.  51  342_The  women 
can  be  little  more  than  the  figurantes,  receiving  a  mock 
reverence  merely  to  carry  on  the  drama.  \&&  Athenaeum 

2  Jan.    15/1    [In   the    play]   Shakspeare    is  a   mere  figu- 
rant. 

transf.  1893  Nation  21  Sept.  211/2  They  were  but  figu- 
rants in  the  great  drama. 
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FIGURANTE. 

I!  Figurante  (figura-nte}.  PI.  -ti,  occas.  -tes. 
[It.  figurante ,  pr.  pple.  of figurare  to  FIGURE.]  = 
prec.  i. 

1781  Miss  BUKNEV  Cecilia  (1809)  I.  viii.  81  The  figuranti 
will  divert  you  beyond  measure.  1821  BYRON  Juan  iv. 
Ixxxv,  As  for  the  figuranti,  they  are  like  The  rest  of  all 
that  tribe.  1826  HEBF.R  Jourti.  S«ntt*(l8«8)  II.  xxviii.  283 
The  bundles  of  red  cloth  which  swaddle  the  figurante  of 
Hindostan. 

trans/.  1830  SCOTT  Demonol.  i.  20  The  green  figurante's . . 
came  capering  and  frisking  .  .with  great  glee.  1870  O.  W. 
HOLMES  Old  Vol.  of  Life  £1891)  269  The  spangles  of  con- 
versational gymnasts  and  figurantes. 

Figurate  (frgiiire't;,  ///.  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
figiirdt-ns,  pa.  pple.  of  figuiare  to  form,  fashion, 
i.figura  FIGURE.]  A.  ppl.  a. 

t 1.  Framed  according  to,  or  exemplifying, 
'  figures  '  of  grammar  or  rhetoric.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  394  A  uoyr  course  . .  for  aitoyr  courouse,  and 
manysuche  be  figurate  bysyncopa.  1669  MILTON  Accedence 
Grammar  Wks.  1738  I.  607  Of  figurate  Construction,  what 
is  useful,  is  digested  into  several  Rules.  1674  PETTY  Disc. 
Dupl.  Proportion  Ded.  A  v,  Figurate  and  measured  periods. 
fb.  =  FIGURATIVE  4.  Obs. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xviii.  34  In  these 
woordes.  .there  laie  priuely  hidden  some  figurate  &  mistical 
manier  of  speaking.  (11677  BARROW  Serin.  Wks.  1716  II. 
361  Some  do  scarce  admit  those  figurate  senses.  1728  in 
Barbery  tr.  Bnrnet's  St.  Dead  II.  47  The  Diction  of  holy 
Scripture  is  figurate. 

f  c.  hs  pa.  pple.:  Figured,  prefigured.   Obs. 

1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Tare  Quest,  Wks.  1888  I.  85  The 
sacramentis  of  the  Euangell  exhibitis  in  deid  and  veritie  thai 
graces  figurat  only  and  hoipit  for  in  the  Auld  Testament. 

d.  Expressed  by  figures  as  opposed  to  letters. 

1830  Westm.  Rev  XIII.  229  That  system  [of  numerical 
signs]  is  neither  literal,  like  the  Grecian  . .  nor  altogether 
figurate.  like  the  Arabic. 

2.  a.  Having  definite  form  or  shape. 

Now  only  in  medical  use,  as  figurate  fxces  (opposed  to 
diffluent) 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  602  Plants  are  all  Figurate  and  De- 
terminate, which  Inanimate  Bodies  are  not.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Intell.  Syst.  801  Tertullian  . .  drives  the  business  so  far,  as 
to  make^he  Soul  it  self. .  Figurate.  1755  JOHNSON,  Figurate, 
resembling  anything  of  a  determinate  form,  as  figurate 
stones  retaining  the  forms  of  shells  in  which  they  were 
formed  by  the  deluge. 
b.  Formed  into  figures  or  patterns. 

1867  J  HOGG  Micrmc.  i.  ii.  133  The  symmetrical  and 
figurate  depositions  of  siliceous  crystals. 

3.  Math.  fa.  =  FIGUHAL  2.  Obs. 

1614  T.  BEDWELL  Nat.  Geom.  Numbers  i.  i  A  rationall 
figurate  number  is  a  number  that  is  made  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  numbers  betweene  them-selues.  1636  Recorde's  Gr. 
Aries  559  A  Figurate  Number  is  a  number  made  by  the 
multiplication  of  one  number  or  more  by  another.  1674  JKAKI: 
Aritlt.  (1696)  179  Figurate  Fractions  are  deferred  to  the 
Fourth  Chapter. 

b.  figurate  numbers:  numbers,  or  series  of 
numbers,  formed  from  any  arithmetical  progression 
in  which  the  first  term  is  a  unit,  and  the  difference 
a  whole  number,  by  taking  the  first  term,  and  the 
sums  of  the  first  two,  first  three,  first  four,  etc., 
terms  as  the  successive  terms  of  a  new  series,  from 
which  another  may  be  formed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  on.  So  Figurate  arithmetic,  the  science  of 
such  numbers. 


1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Malhescos  163  The  Sums  of 
Numbers  in  a  Continued  Arithmetic  Proportion  from  Unity 
are call'd  Figurate.. Numbers.  i78sHuTTON Math,  Tables^ 
The  several  orders  of  figurate  numbers,  which  he  [Vieta] 
calls  triangular,  pyramidal,  etc.  1816  tr.  Lacroi-i's  Diff.  % 
Int.  Calculus  528  Ex.  2  The  sum  of  the  x  first  terms  of  any 
progression  of  figurate  numbers  being  required. 

1666  COLLINS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  I.  122  As  to 
Figurate  Arithmetic,  it  is  largely  handled  in  Maurolycus. 

4.  Music.  =  FLORID.     Cf.  FIGURED  7  a. 

1708  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in,  s.  v.  Descant,  Figurate  or 
Florid  Descant,  is  that  wherein  Discords  are  concerned, 


199  Haydn's  masses  are  more  figurate  than  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 
B.  sb. 

tl.  Something  possessing  form  or  shape,  rare. 
t.1?™  WVF°"Y><<;HAM  Art  of  Survey  n.  ix.  62  The  Content 

Q     A5  °lTlmber'  Stone.  and  other  Bodies  or  Figurates. 

Z.  A  hgurate  number :  f  a.  a  number  consist- 
ing of  factors;  esp.  an  integral  power  of  any 
number.  Equilater  figurate  :  a  square  number. 
Cf.  A.  3  a.  06s. 

•  I6l47'  ^DWELL  M"-  Geom.  Numbers  i.  4  The  figurate  4 
is  made  by  one  multiplication  of  one  number  by  it  selfe 
Ihd.,  An  equilater  figurate  is  made  of  equall  numbers,  or  of 
one  number  multiplied  by  it  selfe 
b.   (See  A.  3  b.) 

1796  HI.TTON  Math.  Diet.  I.  469  Malcolm's  Arithmetic, 
p.  396,  where  the  subject  of  Figurates  is  treated  in  a  verv 
perspicuous  manner. 

tFi-gurate,  ».  Obs.    [f.  L  figurat-  ppl.  stem 

m  figurare  to  FIGURE.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  figure  or  shape  to  ;  to  shape 
1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  265  The  harder  and  more  solide 

parts  are  figurated  together,  but  not  together  perfected. 

for  of  the  bones  some  are  sooner  perfected,  some  later 
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Ibid.  307  Sixe  dayes  it  is  in  Milke  . .  Twelue  figurate  the 
flesh.  1623  in  COCKERAM. 

2.  To  present  in  figure,  outline,  or  visible  shape. 
1704  HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  38  So  do  Chronological 

Tables  figurate  to  us  the  Series  and  Concatenation  of  1  imes. 

3.  a.  To  represent  by  a  figure  or  emblem;   to 
typify,     b.  To  speak  of  in  a  figure,  or  figuratively. 
C.  To  treat  as  figurative,   d.  To  liken  or  compare  to. 

a.  IJ33  COVERDALE  Lord's  Suffer  451  They  did  in  their 
gesture  and  rite  figurate  a  certain  image  of  a  sacrifice,   tooa 
MARSTON  Ant.  ft  Mel.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  62  The  glowe  worme 
figurates  my  valour.     1609  BIBLE  (Douay)Cra.  xiv.  Comm., 
Melchisedec  . .  knew  how  to  figurate  his  eternal  priesthood. 
1654  JER.  TAYLOR  Real  Pres.  274  The  Fathers  . .  call  the 
figure,  by  the  name  of  the  thing  figurated. 

b.  1643  R.  O.  Alan's  Mart.  v.  22  It  is  well  figurated  in 
Scripture  by  sleepe. 

0.  a  1806  S.  HORSLEY  Serin.  (1811)  408  Those,  .who  have 
improved  upon  St.  Austin's  hint  of  figurating  this  passage. 

d.  c  1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  22  This  femjit  Foxe  may 
well  bee  figurate  To  flatterers. 

4.  To  furnish  with  figures  of  speech. 

1632  URQUHART  Jrwel  Wks.  (1834)  292  There  is  neither 
definition,  distribution,  .or  any  scheme  figurating  a  speech. 

5.  Math. :  cf.  FIGURATE  a.  3  a  and  FIGURAL  2. 
1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  289  To  Figurate  any  Cossick  is 

Cossically  to  multiply  the  same,  .by  it  self. 

Hence  Fi-gurated///.  a. ;  in  quots.  =  FIGURATE. 

1642  F.  POTTER  Interfr.  of  No.  666,  195  The  number  30 
is  a  figurated  number,  because  three  times  ten,  or  five  times 
six,  make  this  number.  1660  INGELO  Bentiv.  ff  Ur.  u.  (1682) 
202  After  the  dissolution  of  Figurated  matter.  1848  CRAIG, 
Figurated,  having  a  determinate  form. 

t  Fi'gurately,  afo.  Obs.    [See-LY2.] 

1.  =  FIGURATIVELY  I  and  2. 

1533  FRITH  Disput.  Purgat.  n.  G  iij/i  He  dare  not  vnder- 
stonde  this  thynge  as  figuratelye  spoken,  a  1677  BARROW 
St'rm.  (L.),  Doing  it  then  mediately  and  figurately  by  his 
prophets. 

2.  According  to  a  grammatical  figure. 

1530  PALSGR.  402  They  use  vottlt  fyguratly  by  Syncopa  for 
voulut. 

3.  (To  multiply)  figurately  ^YIGVRMASI  a. 

1674  JEAKE  Aritk.  (1696)  249  Let  then  :oo  be  multiplyed 
Figurately  to  the  lot*1  Power. 

Figuration  (figiur^'-Jsn).  Also  =,  figuracion. 
[a.  ^.figuration,  ad.  L.  figuration-em,  n.  of  action 
i.  figurare  to  fashion,  FK;URE.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  forming  into  figure ; 
determination  to  a  certain  form. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  n.  xiv.  (1634)  230  Finally 
the  figuration  of  Christ,  hath  with  them  the  place  of  be- 
getting. 1656  H.  MORE  Enthus.  Tri.  4  The  inward  figura- 
tion of  our  brain  or  spirits  into  this  or  that  representation. 
1677  GREW  Anat.  Fruits  vi.  §  2  The  Vessels  serve  for  the 
Figuration  of  the  Fruit.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860) 
II.  230  A  mysticism  like  that  of  Tauler  strives  to  escape  all 
image  and  '  figuration  '. 

b.  <\va&\-concr.  The  resulting  form  or  shape  ; 
contour,  outline. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  1. 109  The  chiefe  cite. . is  callede 
Hrundusium  . .  in  that  hit  hoMelne  in  the  figuracion  of  hit 
the  similitude  of  the  hede  of  an  herte.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  ft 
M.  (1506)  77/1  Constantine  caused  a  Crosse  after  the  same 
figuration  to  be  made  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  1658 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  53  Quincuncial  forms 
.  .are  also  observable  in  animall  figurations.  1697  T.  SMITH 
in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  249  The  different  shapes  and 
figurations  of  letters  in  several  ages  of  the  world  1728 
PEMBF.RTON  Newton's  Philos.  8  The  figuration  and  the  mo- 
tion of  bodies  strike  our  senses  more  immediately  than  most 
of  their  other  properties.  1842  DE  QUINCEY  in  Blackw. 
Mag.  LI.  13  Their  very  figurations  now  appeared  to 
reflect  and  repeat  each  other.  1890  J.  H.  STIRLING  Cifford 
Lcct.  iv.  71  Finite  things  were  the  figurations,  the  finea- 
mentations  of  extension. 

2.  The  action  of  representing   figuratively ;    an 
allegorical  or  figurative  representation. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  Pref.  (1573!  12  It  [this 
Apocahps]  sheweth  vs  also  sondry  descriptions  and  figura- 
tions of  matters  most  weightie.  1579  FULKE  Heskins'  J'arl. 
266  The  sacrament  is  not  a  bare  figuration  of  the  flesh  of 
Christ.  1664  H.  MORE  Mysl.  Inig.  213  In  Prophetick 
figurations  one  individual  Beast  signifies  a  Multitude  of 
men.  1737  WATERLAND  Eucharist  (1739)  28  The  . .  dark 
Intimations  of  the  legal  Types  or  Figurations.  1840 
I.YTTON  Pilgr.  Rhine  xxvi,  The  . .  faun  has  been  made  the 
figuration  of  the  most  implacable  of  fiends.  1871  MACDUFF 
.Mem.  Patuwsxix.  256  The  island-home,  .may  have  possibly 
added  power  and  reality  to  the  figuration. 

3.  The  action  of  framing  figures  or  shapes :  a. 
in  dreams;  in  quot.  quasi-ro«<r.     b.  Ornamenta- 
tion by  means  of  figures  or  designs,  rare. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  176  There  is  neither  vertue  nor 
efficacy  in  such  fabrications,  or  figurations,  from  God, 
Angels,  nature.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Figuration,  a 
chimerical  vision.  1866  J.  G.  MURPHY  Comm.  Ex.  xxvi. 
36-7  The  figuration  is  wrought  not  by  the  loom,  but  bv  the 
needle. 

1 4.  Math.  a.  The  making  of  arithmetical  figures. 
b.  The  multiplying  of  a  number  into  itself  (see 
FIGURATE  v.  fO  ;  involution.  Obs. 


6.  Music.  Employment  of  figurate  or  florid 
counterpoint ;  alteration  of  a  theme  or  counter- 
point by  the  introduction  of  passing-notes,  rapid 
figures,  etc. 

JS97,,^JORLEV  !"ir<"f-  Mus.  90  Phi.  What  is  Figuration  ? 

.1       I™  you  sinS  one  note  of  the  Plain-song  long,  and 

another  short,  etc.     a  1646  J.  GREGORY  Niccne  Cw/Wks. 


FIGURATIVENESS. 

(1649)  53  The  Singing  of  the  Niccne  treed  ..  with  all  the 
Ornaments  and  figurations  of  Harmonic.  1883  PARRY  in 
Grove  Diet.  Mus.  III.  759  The  process  is  rather  that  of  free 
figuration  of  two  or  three  parts,  giving  in  general  a  contra- 
puntal  effect  to  the  whole.  1889  IbuL  IV.  761  The  mixed 
style,  in  which  the  figuration  introduced  consists  chiefly  of 
suspended  concords  [etc.]. 

Figurative  (frgiura tiv ' ,  a.  Also  4-5  flguratif , 
4-6  fygurative,  -tyf,  -tyve.  [a.  Fr.  figuratif, 
•ive,  ad.  late  'L.figrirativus,l.fi^rirare  to  FIGUHE] 

1.  Representing  by  a  figure  or  emblem  ;  emblem- 
atical, typical. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  DeP.  K.  vi.  xxvii.  (1495)  217  Dreines 
ben  somtyme  wrappyd  in  fyguratyf  mystyk.  1504  tr.  DC 
Jmitatione  IV.  xi,  This  royall  souper,  in  the  which  thou 
hast  nat  purposed  to  be  eten  the  fyguratyue  lambe.  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xv.  (1611)  208  This  they  will  say  was 
figuratiue,  and  serued  but  for  a  time.  1650  BULWER  Anthro- 
pomet.  174  The  Nails  were  made  . .  for  a  figurative  token. 
1853  MARSDEN  Early  Purit.  22  They  were  a  part  of  the 
divinely  appointed  constitution  of  the  Jewish  church,  and 
had  passed  away  with  the  rest  of  its  figurative  and  mystic 
ceremonial. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  pictorial  or 
plastic  representation. 

i6o7TopSELL  Foitr-f.  Beasts  (1658)156  Serpents,  .in  whose 
heads  are  many  pretious  stones,  with  such  natural!  seals  or 
figurative  impressions  as  if  they  were  framed  by  the  hand  of 
man.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  (1850)  I.  77  This  is  the  repre- 
sentative Q* figurative  writing,  which  forms  the  lowest  stage 
of  hieroglyphics.  1889  J.  HIRST  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Jml. 
No.  181.  34  Transmission  of  both  geometric  as  well  as 
animal  and  figurative  decorated  forms  from  East  to  West. 

f8.  Pertaining  to  the  use  of  graphic  symbols. 
Figurative  arithmetic :  algebra.  Also,  Of  the 
nature  of  a  symbolic  diagram.  Obs. 

1690  LEYBOURN  Cursus  Math.  335  Division  is  done  in 
Figurative  Arithmetick .  .by  applying  some  Line  of  Separa- 
tion between  the  Dividend  and  the  Divisor.  1800  tr.  La- 
grange's  Ckem,  I.  13  Let  us  still  exhibit  a  figurative  table. 

4.  Of  speech  :  Based  on,  or  involving  the  use  of, 
figures  or  metaphors ;  metaphorical,  not  literal. 

14..  Prose  Legends  in  Anglia  VIII.  134  Legeauns  & 
figuratif  spekynges.  a  1568  COVERDALE  Hope  Fait/if,  xxvii, 
By  a  figurative  and  borrowed  speech  he  declareth  the  horror 
.  .of  the  damned.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  iv.  <  Ark 
24  The  vtterance  in  prose  . .  is  also  not  so  voluble  . .  nor  in 
fine  allowed  that  figuratiue  conueyance . .  as  meeter  is.  1607 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (1653)  653  A  witty  check,  or  a  figurative 
flout.  1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Gram.  217  Customary  or 
Figurative  Syntax  is  that  which  is  used  in  the  Forms  of 
Speech  . .  wherein  Words  are  put  together  according  to  a 
Metaphorical  or  borrowed  Sense.  1785  REID  Int.  f'tm-trt 
15  There  is  a  figurative  sense  in  which  things  are  said  to  be 
in  the  mind.  1845  H.  J.  ROSE  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  891/1 
Will  it  be  contended  that  this  was  not  figurative  language  ? 
1859  £cce  Homo  iii.  (ed.  8)  26  The  mistake  of  confounding 
a  figurative  expression  with  a  literal  one. 
D.  Metaphorically  so  called. 

14..  Prose  Legends  in  Anglia\lll.  118  The  figuratif  body 
of  Chryste  bat  is  holy  chirche.  1577  HANMER  <4;/<r.  Eccl. 
Hist.  (1619)  5  Also  Princes,  whom  the  prophets  . .  have  . . 
made  figurative  Christs.  1832  LEWIS  Use  ft  Ab.  Pol.  Terms 
v.  44  Confound  real  with  figurative  Sovereignty.  1842  S. 
LOVER  Handy  A  ndy  ii,  He  saw  a  real  instead  of  a  figurative 
blister. 

5.  Abounding  in  or  addicted  to  figures  of  speech. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  ill.  vii.  (Arb.)  166  Which 

thing  made  the  graue  iudges  Areopagites  . .  to  forbid  all 
manner  of  figuratiue  speaches  . .  in  their  consistorie  of 
lustice.  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  Pref.,  Sublime  subjects 
ought  to  be  adorned  with  the  sublimest  and  with  the  most 
figurative  expressions.  1740  J.  CLARKE  Educ.  Youth,  (ed.  3) 
88  Tho'  they  are.  .easy  Authors,  yet  they  are  more  Figura- 
tive than  Caisar.  1783  H.  BLAIR  Led.  I.  xiv.  274  They 
will  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  Figurative  Language.  1789  BEL- 
SHAM  Ess.  I.  ii.  25  Shakespeare,  .is  the  most  figurative  writer 
..in  our  language.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  113  La 
Roque.  .broke  bounds  Of  figurative  passion. 

f6.  Mus.   =  FIGURATE  a.  4.     Obs. 

1744  Sufpl.  Harris's  Lex.  Techn.  s.  v.  Counterpoint, 
Counterpoint  is  divided  into  simple  and  figurative.  .Figura- 
tive Counterpoint  is  of  two  Kinds,  in  one,  Discords  are 
introduced  occasionally,  as  passing  Notes,  .in  the  other,  the 
Discord  bears  a  chief  Part  of  the  Harmony. 

Figuratively  (fi'giurativli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
-I-  -LY  *.]  In  a  figurative  manner. 

1.  In  or  by  means  of  a  figure  or  emblem. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvn.  294  And  bow  fynde  hym  bote 
figuratiflicheaferlymebynkeb.  11430 6^?f»/«OT(i888) 33  In 
Gedeones  flece  was  this  shewed  figuratively.  1508  FISHER 
7  Penit.  Ps.  ooiij,  There  be  thre  partes  of  penaunce  whiche 
this  holy  prophete  sheweth  derkely  and  fyguratyuely  by  the 
symylitude  of  thre  dyuers  byrdes.  1640  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  in.  vii.  121  The  sense  is  still  the  same ;  for 
therein  are  figuratively  intended  Vzziah  and  Ezechias.  1780 
G.  HORNE  Disc.  (1794)  III.  xvii.  379  Figuratively  and  sacra- 
mentally  presented  in  the  temple  on  earth. 

2.  By  or  as  a  figure  of  speech  ;  metaphorically. 

1533  FRITH  Disfut.  Purgat.  (1829)  151  He  dare  not  under- 
stand: this  thing  as  figuratively  spoken.  1651  HOBBES 
Lcviath.  in.  xxxv.  220  Figuratively,  those  men  also  are 
called  Holy.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vn.  ii,  To  express 
myself  less  figuratively,  he  determined  to  go  to  sea.  1867 
M  iss  BROUGH TON  Not  wisely  \  I.  282  1 1  is  very,  very  difficult 
figuratively  to  get  inside  another  person. 

Fi-gurativeness.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

The  quality  of  being  figurative. 

/t  1729  S.  CLARKE  Serm.  II.  cxxii.  45  From  the  figura- 
tiveness.  .of  these  expressions.  1816  J.  GILCHRIST  Pnilos. 
Etym.  227  Dispense  with  the  figurativeness  of  Bacon's 
style  !  1837  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  in.  iv.  §  8  The  precepts,  .of 
Revelation,  notwithstanding  their  brevity  and  figurative- 
ness.  1881  Atlicnxum  No.  2811.  328/2  The  figurativeness  cf 
ancther  kind  of  which . .  Rossetti's  sonnets  are  so  full. 


PIGUBATUBE. 

t  Fi'gnratnre.  Ob$.  rare—1,  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*figiiratnra,  f.  fignrdre  to  FIGURE :  see  -UBE.] 
Form,  make,  shape. 

1642  IJp,  T.  MORTON  Presentm.  Schismatic  2  One  may  see 
the  face  of  another,  and  yet  not  discern  the  linaments  and 
fig  u  rat  lire. 

Figure  (fi'gai,  -iu-0,  sb.  Forms:  3-4  vig(o)ur, 
(3  wygur),  4-5  flg(o)ur,  (5  fegure),  4-6  fygure, 
3-  figure,  [a.  Fr.  figure  (  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  It.  figurd}^ 
ad.  L.  figiira,  f.  *fig-  short  stem  of  fingHre  :  see 
FEIGN. 

The  L.  word  was  the  ordinary  rendering  of  Gr.  cr^i^a 
(see  SCHEME)  in  its  many  technical  uses;  several  of  the 
senses  below  are  traceable,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  Greek  philo- 
sophy.] 

I.  Form,  shape. 

1.  The  form  of  anything  as  determined  by  the 
outline ;  external  form  ;  shape  generally. 

1393  GOWER  Con/,  III.  52  But  yet  it  [a  statue]  was  as  in 
figure  Most  lich  to  ir.annes  creature.  1477  EARL  RIVERS 
(Caxton)  Dictes  141  A  man  that  is  in  a  derke  kaue  may 
not  se  his  propre  figure.  1535  COVEKDALE  Ezek.  x.  22 
The  figure  of  their  faces  was,  euen  as  I  had  sene  them. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  221  The  Figure  of  a  Bell  partaketh 
of  the  Pyramis.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  I.  537  Their 
Faces  are  of  a  flat  oval  Figure.  1698  KEILL  Exam.  Th. 
Earth  (1734)  289  The  Theorist ..  had  deduced  its  [the 
Earth's]  true  Figure  from  its  true  causes.  1756  NUGENT  Gr. 
Tour  I.  164  The  figure  of  the  city  is  an  oblong  square. 
1830  KATEK  &  LARDN.  Mech.  \.  5  Bodies  having  very  dif- 
ferent volumes  may  have  the  same  figure.  1878  HUXLEY 
Physiogr.  xix.  318  In  addition  to  this  change  of  size  ..  the 
figure  of  the  ship  suffers  a  change. 

b.  In  generalized  sense,  as  an  attribute  of  body. 

1471  RIPLEV  Comp.  Alck.  m.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  141  Both  fy- 
gure and  ponderosyte.  1690  LOCKE  Hum,  Unit.  n.  xxxi.  §  2 
Solidity  and  Extension,  and  the  Termination  of  it,  Figure. 
1744  HARRIS  Three  Treat.  (1841)  29  Such  things  ..  as  are 
peculiarly  characterized  by  figure  and  colour.  1831  BREW- 
STER  Optics  xvii.  §  90.  147  Crystals  whose  . .  simplest  form 
had  only  one  axis  of  figure,  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  a)  I. 
275  Figure  is  the  only  thing  that  always  follows  colour, 
t  c.  Appearance,  aspect ;  also,  attitude,  posture. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  v.  xiii.  13  The  seis  figur  wes  al>- 
hommable.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  iv.  58  Some 
Christians  . .  decline  the  figure  of  rest,  and  make  choice  of 
an  erect  posture.  1684  CHARNOCK-4rrr#.G<?rf(i834)  H.  577 
To  have  devout  figures  of  the  face,  and  uncomely  postures 
of  the  soul. 

d.  transf.  The  'shape',  state  (of  a  matter),  rare. 

1858  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  I.  in.  iii.  150  As  to  Fried- 
rich's  Pomeranian  quarrel,  this  is  the  figure  of  it. 

2.  Geom.  A  definite  form  constituted  by  a  given 
line  or  continuous  series  of  lines  so  arranged  as  to 
enclose  a  superficial  space,  or  by  a  given  surface  or 
series  of  surfaces  enclosing  a  space  of  three  dimen- 
sions ;  any  of  the  classes  or  species  of  such  forms, 
as  the  triangle,  circle,  cube,  sphere,  etc. 

1340  Ayenb.  234  Ine  be  rounde  figure :  pe  ende  went  ayen 
to  nis  ginninge.  1551  RECORDE  Pat  hit).  Ktwwl.  i.  Denn., 
Figures  . .  be  made  of  prickes,  lines  or  platte  formes.  1570 
BILLINGSLEV  Euclid  i.  xv.  3  Of  all  figures  a  circle  is  the  most 
perfect.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  814  A  Figure  is 
the  superficies,  circumscription,  and  accomplished  linea- 
ment of  a  bodie.  1714  STEELE  Englishman  No.  46  That 
beautiful  Figure  in  Architecture  called  a  Pyramid.  1809-10 
COLERIDGE  Friend ^1865) 07  A  circle  is.  ,a  figure  constituted 
by  the  circumvolution  of  a  straight  line  with  its  one  end 
fixed.  1823  H.  I.  BROOKE  Introd.  Crystallogr.  137  The 
new  figures  would  be  octahedrons.  1840  LARDNER  Geom. 
134  A  figure  may  be  constructed  similar  to  a  given  figure. 

f  3.  The  proper  or  distinctive  shape  or  appear- 
ance (of  a  person  or  thing).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22148  (Cott.)  O  thinges  sere  pair  naturs 
[anticrist  sal  do]  turnd  to  be  in  sere  figurs.  1340  HAMPOLE 
Pr.  Consc.  2320  A  devel  in  his  fygur  right,  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Monk's  T.  232 Than.  .God.. him  [Nebuchadnezzar]  restored 
to  his  regne  and  his  figure,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  iv.  13 
Scho  bad  hem  bat  he  schuld-.hafe  na  drede  of  hir,  what 
figure  so  euer  he  sawe  hir.  a  1400-50  Alexander  360  |?e 
figour  of  a  freke  he  sail  take  eftire.  1475  Bk.  A%A&tM«(x86o) 
21  Wonderfulle  entreprises.  .that  Hercules  did,  whiche  is 
writen  in  figure  of  a  poesy.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  \.  \.  15 
Doing  in  the  figure  of  a  Lambe,  the  feats  of  a  Lion.  1611 
BIBLE  Isa.  xliv.  13 The  carpenter. .  maketh  it  after  the  figure 
of  a  man. 

4.  Of  a  living  being  :  Bodily  shape,  occas.  in- 
cluding appearance  and  bearing.  Now  chiefly  of 
persons. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  746  Quo  formed  be  by  fay  re 
fygure?  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  283  b/i  A  monk  of  a  ryght 
honourable  fygure  and  parure.  1484  —  fables  ofsEsop  iv.  iv, 
To  the  [the  pecok]  they  [the  goddes]  haue gyuen  fayr  fygure. 
rtI533  IjD-  BERNERS  Huott  xlii.  140  Yf  I  snold  dyscryue  his 
foule  fygure  at  length.  1637  NABBES  Microcosm,  n.  C  ij, 
When  other  creatures . .  Look  downwards  on't,  [thou]  hast  an 
erected  figure.  1740  CHESTERF.  Lett.  I.  Ixii.  174  [Poets] 
represent  as  persons,  the  passions,  .and  many  other  things 
that  have  no  figures  nor  persons  belonging  to  them.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  106  There  is  little  known 
exactly  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  human  figure. 
Ibid.  IV,  24  Few  readers  ..  are  not  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  figure  of  a  Squirrel.  1863  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in 
Georgia  42  The  figures  of  some  of  the  women  are  handsome. 
1869  BOUTELL  Arms  <fr  Arm.  vii.  109  This  hauberk  was  ad- 
justed  to  the  figure  by  a  belt.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd. 
Men  I.  ii.  140  His  dignified  aspect  and  commanding  figure. 
b.  The  bodily  frame,  considered  with  regard  to 
its  appearance. 

1715-10  POPE  /AW  ix.  71  Wise  Nestor  then  his  reverend 
figure  rear'd.  1738  —  Dune.  n.  62  So  lab'ring  on,  with 
shoulders,  hands,  and  head,  Wide  as  a  windmill  all  his 
figure  spread. 
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5.  An  embodied  (human)  form;   a  person  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  visible  form  or  appearance. 

c  »5o  Gent  fy  Ex.  1006  In  Se  dale  of  mambre,  sa?  abraham 
figures  ore.  c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  xi,  Ho  was  a  figure  of 
flesche,  fayrest  of  alle.  c  1450  LONELICH  Crail  xhii.  303 
The  fegure  bat  there-owt  gan  gon.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  i. 
109  This  portentous  figure  Comes  armed  through  our  watch. 
1673  DRYDEN  Marr.  a  la  Mode  in.  i,  What  a  figure  of  a 
man  is  there  !  1730  A.  GORDON  Afaffefs  Ampkith.  50  Two 
Figures . .  in  the  Action  of  going  into  the  Amphitheatre.  1754 
RICHARDSON  Grandison  IV.  xxi.  153  She  is  a  very  fine  figure 
of  a  woman.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Jonrn.  (1782)  II.  81  A  tall 
figure,  of  a  philosophic,  serious,  adust  look.  1877  RITA 
Vh'ienne  \.  iv,  He  saw  a  figure  leaning  against  the  embra- 
sure of  one  of  the  windows. 

b.  colloq.  A  person  of  grotesque  or  untidy  ap- 
pearance. Figure  of  fun  :  a  ludicrous  personage, 
an  oddity. 

1774  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  I.  322,  I.. ob- 
tained leave  to  come  down,  though,  .quite  a  figure.  x8u 
Miss  L.  M.  HAWKINS  Ctess.  4-  Gertr.  (K.  O.),  Figure  of  fun. 
1813  LADY  BURGHERSH  in  Lett.  (1893)  61  Words  can't  de- 
scribe the  figures  the  women  dress  here  of  a  morning.  1840 
MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  Widow  Married  vii,  What.. can  have 
induced  you  to  make  such  a  figure  of  yourself?  1861 
HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  xviii.  (1889)  173  The  figure  of 
fun  was  a  middle-aged  man  of  small  stature.  1886  BURTON 
Arab.  Nts.  I.  82  Each  of  them  is  a  figure  o'  fun  after  his 
own  fashion. 

6.  transf.  A  person  as  an  object  of  mental  con- 
templation ;  a  personage. 

t  1734  WATTS  Rcliq.  Jn-u.  (1789)  216  She  had  rather  bear  an 
inconvenience  herself,  than  give  an  uneasiness  even  to  the 
meaner  figures  of  mankind.  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men, 
Goethe  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  389  And  he  flung  into  literature,  in  his 
Mephistopheles,  the  first  organic  figure  that  has  been  added 
for  some  ages.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vl.  §  6.  335  This 
utter  absence  of  all  passion,  .makes  the  figure  of  [Thomas] 
Cromwell  the  most  terrible  in  our  history.  1888  BRYCE 
Amer.  Cornnnv.  II.  iiii.  327  The  disappearance  of  this 
brilliant  figure  [Hamilton]. 

7.  Conspicuous  appearance.     In  phrase  To  make 
(familiarly  to  cut)  a  figure : 

a.  in  neutral  sense,   with   qualifying  adj. :  To 
present  a  (good,  bad,  splendid,  ridiculous,  etc.)  ap- 
pearance ;  to  produce  an  impression  of  specified 
character  on  the  beholder. 

1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  361  Any  Metaphor  at  all  makes  but 
a  very  bad  Figure.  17x0  STEELE  Toiler  No.  57  p  i  To 
understand  among  what  Sort  of  Men  we  make  the  best 
Figure.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  hid.  I.  xii.  134 
The  City  makes  a  good  figure  from  the  Sea.  1766  GOLDSM. 
I'ic.  W.  x,  When  Moses  has  trimmed  them  a  little,  they  will 
cut  a  very  tolerable  figure.  1791 '  G.  GAMBADO'  Ann.  tforsetn. 
y.  (1809)  87  London  Riders,  . .  who  cut  . .  so  smart  a  figure 
in  a  country  town.  1882  SERJT.  BALLANTINE  Exper.  \.  456 
Witnesses  of  this  kind  cut  but  an  awkward  figure  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  counsel.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  I. 
240  He  made  but  a  poor  figure  in  the  House. 

b.  To  appear  in  a  ridiculous  aspect. 
vjibAdv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  212  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do 

to  keep  my  Countenance  at  the  Figure  he  made.  1854 
FELTON  Fam.  Lett.  xlvi.  (1865)  343  There  is  nothing  more 
comical  than  the  figure  an  English  scholar  cuts  when  he  first 
comes  to  Athens. 

c.  To  occupy  a  conspicuous   or  distinguished 
position  ;  to  play  a  prominent  or  important  part ; 
to  attract  admiration  or  respect.   Cf.  F.  faire  figure. 

1691  J.  WILSON  Belphegor  y.  i.  Dram.  Wks.  (1874)  368 
And  what  figure  do  you  make  in  this  house  ?     1697  DRYDEN 
^Eneid  11.  116  While  his  arms  ..  rul'd  the  Counsels  of  the 
Court,   I  made  some  figure  there.      1711  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  92  r  8  Gentlemen  that  make  a  Figure  at  Will's.     1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  i.  iii,  Revolutions,  which  make  a  figure  even 
in  the  history  of  the  world.     1749  CHESTERF.  Lett.  II.  233, 
I  am  very  willing  that  you  should  make,  but  very  unwilling 
that  you  should  cut,  a  figure. .  ;  the  cutting  a  figure  being 
the  very  lowest  vulgarism  in  the  English  language.  1762-71 
H.  WALPOLE  Vertue*s  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  223  The  first 
painter  who  seems  to  have  made  any  figure  in  this  reign. 
1809  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1850)  I.  171/2  Boys,  who  make  a 
considerable  figure  at  school  , .  often  make  no  figure  in  the 
world.    1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  1. 187  If  they  did  not  make 
much  figure  in  talking,  they  did  in  eating.     1864  BURTOM 
Scot  Abr.  I.  iv.  206  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  .cut  some  figure  in 
politics. 

8.  Importance,  distinction,  'mark'.     Now  only 
with  reference  to  persons,  in  phrases  (somewhat 
arch.)  man,  woman  offgure,  a  person  of  rank  and 
station. 

1692  DRYDEN  St.   Evremoni's  Ess.   192  Persons  of  the 
greatest  Figure  make  every  thing  valued  according  to  their 
Fancy.     1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jems.  (1732)  44  Another 
River,  of  no  inconsiderable  figure.     1711  ADDISON  Sj>ect. 
No.  122  F  7  The  speech  . .  was  . .  designed  . .  to  give  him  a 
Figure  in  my  Eye.     1760  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit,  II.  63 
Wallingford  ..  a  Place  of  great  Figure.    ciSoo  K.  WHITE 
Rent.  (1837)  379,  I  met  him  . .  in  company  with  persons  of 
apparent  figure.     1851  CAKLVLE  Sterling  n.  i.  (1872)  89  Mr. 
Sterling,  a  private  gentleman  of  some  figure. 

b.  Style  of  living,  ostentation,  display,  arch. 
1602  Ld.  Cromwell  in.  iii.  2  Our  County  now  exceeds 
the  figure  Of  common  entertainments.  1720  DE  FOE  Capt. 
Singleton  xx.  (1840)  342  He  obliged  her  not  to  increase  her 
figure,  but  live  private.  1807  Fielding's^  Tom  Jones  I.  Life 
ii  Fond  of  figure  and  magnificence,  he  incumbered  himself 
wjth  a  large  retinue.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  \.  ix.  (1872)  55 
Lieutenant-General  Barton  of  the  Life-guards  ..  lived  in 
a  certain  figure  here  in  town. 

II.  Represented  form  ;  image,  likeness. 

9.  The  image,  likeness,  or  representation  <?/'solne- 
thing  material  or  immaterial. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxit.  4  111  men.  .beris  be  ft" jure  of 


FIGURE. 

ded.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  25  Euermare  in  be 
middes  of  bam  es  funden  be  figure  of  be  crosse.  1481 
CAXTON  Myrr.  \.  iii.  9  He  fourmed  hym  [man]  to  his  figure 
and  semblaunce.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  i.  xxvi,  There  is  nat 
a  more  playne  figure  of  idlenesse,  than  playinge  at  disc. 
1608  SHAKS.  Per.  v.  iii.  92  In  Helicanus  may  you  well 
descry  A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  loyalty.  1658  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  iii.  40  The  mystical  Figures  of  Pea- 
cocks, Doves  and  Cocks.  1791  BURKE  App.  Whigs  Wks. 
VI.  30  He  is  their  standard  figure  of  perfection.  1878 
B.  TAYLOR  Deukalion  Argt.  10  She  is  no  figure  of  the  Faith 
of  her  day. 

tb.  An  imaginary  form,  a  phantasm.     Obs. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  i.  48  Or  if  the  soule  . .  warnith 
al  ana  some  ..  Be  avisions  or  be  figures.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  W.  w.  ii.  231  To  scrape  the  figures  out  of  your 
husbands  braines. 

10.  esp.  An  artificial  representation  of  the  human 
form. 

a.  In  sculpture:  A  statue,  an  image,  an  effigy. 

t  To  -work  by  the  figure  (quot.  1598):  perh.  to  operate  on 
a  wax  effigy  of  a  person,  for  the  purpose  of  enchantment 
(Schmidt^;  some  have  referred  it  to  sense  14. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2290  (Cott.)  Lik  til  his  fader  bat  was  ded 
A  wygur  was  mad.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xcv\\\\.  7  Alle  schente 
be.  .pat  mirthen  in  bar  vigours  [in  simnlacris\  als.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  4349  The  Figur  of  his  fader  was  falsly  honouryt. 
'4^3  CAXTON  Cato  Aiij  b,  To  adoure  the  ymages  and  other 
f ygures  humayn.  1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  4087  Stage  Direct. , 
Heir  sal  Dissait  be  drawin  up,  or  ellis  his  figure.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  W.  iv.  ii.  185  A  witch  . .  She  workes  by  Charmes,  by 
Spels,  by  th'  Figure.  1611  BIBLE  i  Kings  vi.  29  Carued 


,  35  All  the  figures  ____ 

heads  on.  1807-8  SCOTT  Wav.  App.  ii,  I  tried,  .to  frighten 
her  . .  by  introducing  a  figure  through  a  trap-door.  1851 
HUSSEY  Papal  Power  iii.  158  The  use  of  figures  in 
Churches. 

b.  In  painting,  drawing,  etc. :  A  representation 
of  human  form  (as  opposed  to  landscape,  still  life, 
etc.).  Now  restricted  to  representation  of  the  whole 
or  greater  part  of  the  body. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  43  A  hoist  of  grene  iasper  with 
foure  figures  and  viii.  names  of  cure  Lord  berin.  c  1440 
Promp.  Pan;.  139/2  Fygure,  or  lykenesse.  1676  North's 
Plutarch  Add.  Lives  75  His  Cabinet,  furnished  with  many 
Pourtraitures  and  Figures  of  those  who  had  been  Travellers. 
1695  DRYDEN  tr.  Du  Fresnoy's  A  rt  of  Painting  Pref.  37  In 


sons.     iSax  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing  \\\\.  428  If  your  subject 
be  of  figures.     1832  G.  DOWNF.S  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  14 
On  the  front  are  the  figures  of  his  wife  and  child. 
c.  Her.  (Cf.  ¥.  figure  the  face.) 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cyct,,  Figure,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  in 
a  shield,  representing  or  resembling  a  human  face ;  as  a  sun, 
a  wind,  an  angel,  etc. 

til.  Represented  character;  part  enacted;  hence, 
position,  capacity.  Obs. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  in.  iii.  83  Brauely  the  figure  of  this 
Harpie,  hast  thou  Perform'd.  1673  DRYDEN  Marr.  A  la 
Mode  v.  I,  Since  he  is  King,  methinks  he  has  assumed 
another  Figure.  1675  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Sir  J.  Williamson 
Wks.  1731  II.  344  His  Majesty  would  upon  no  Occasion 
quit  the  Figure  of  Mediator.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  262 
P  6  Those  who  appear  in  the  higher  Figures  of  Life.  1721 
DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  113  Your  majesty  . .  shall  be 
served  by  me  in  any  figure  you  please, 
t  b.  One  acting  a  part.  Obs.  rare. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxviii.  258  She  was  there  as  a 
fygure,  a  woman  werynge  that  habyte  without  professyon  of 
ordre. 

tc.  A  person  dressed  in  character.  Obs. 

1767  J.  PzKtlSI&fyStrm,  v,  Horse-jockeys,  Italian  figures, 
rope-dancers,  and  ballad-singers. 

12.  An  emblem,  type,     f  In  figure  \  -in  emblem- 
atical  representation,     f  71?  be  in  figure :   to  be 
typical,     f  In  figurs  to :  emblematic  of. 

a  1340  KAMI-OLE  Psalter  cxlvi.  8  He  hilys  halywrit  wib 
figurs  forto  stire  men  to  seke.  c  1366  CHAUCER  A.  B.  C.  169 
Ysaak  was  figure  of  his  [Christ's]  deth  certeyn.  c  1450  St. 
Citthbert  (Surteesi  697  pe  ship  bat  beres  vs  in  be  se,  Of  haly 
kyrke  be  figure  be.  1497  BP.  ALCOCK  Mons  Perfect.  Aij, 
Inis  mount  is  in  figure  and  sygnefyeth  relygyon.  1532 
MORE  Con/ut.  TindaU  Wks.  385/1  Al  thing  vnto  them  came 
in  figures.  1607-12  BACON  Ess.  Counsel  (Arb.)  312  The 
auncient  tymes  doe  sett  fourth  in  Figure,  .the  incorporacion 
.  .of  Councell  with  Kinges.  1637  NABBES  Microcosm.  \.  C, 
Oh  gentle  power. .  Figure  of  peace.  1647  SALTMARSH  Sparkles 
Glory  (1847)  149  A  rest  or  peace  in  figure  to  that  glory  and 
fulness  to  be  revealed  in  us.  1651  C.  CARTWRICHT  Cert. 
Rclig.  1. 122  The  Rock,  .was  a  Type  and  a  Figure  of  Christ. 
1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  453 
It  has  long  been  usual  to  represent  the  imagination  under 
the  figure  of  a  wing. 

III.  Delineated  or  devised  form  ;  a  design  or 
pattern. 

13.  A  delineation  illustrating  the  text  of  a  book ; 
a  diagram,  an  illustration.     When  used  as  a  refer- 
ence usually  abbreviated  to_/£". 

The  L.  fieura  =  Gr.  ffj^fta.  as  applied  to  mathematical 
diagrams ;  but  the  mod.  use  is  influenced  by  sense  9. 

£1391  CHAUCER  Astro/.  I.  §  3  For  the  more  declaracioun, 
lo  here  the  figure.  1545  RAYNOI.D  Byrth  Mankynde  (1564) 
B  ij,  Not  onely  in  wordes,  but  also  in  Huely  and  expres.se 
fygures.  1551  RECORDE  Pathw.  Knowl.  \\.  Pref.,  The 
charges  in  cuttyng  of  the  figures,  a  1600  W.  OUCHTRED 
(title],  Mathematicall  Recreations,  or  a  Collection  of  sundry 
Problemes  . .  illustrated  with  divers  Brasse  Figures.  1703 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  173  As  you  see  in  the  Figure  at  b. 
1849  Sk.  Nat.  hist.,  Mammalia  IV.  113  Two  figures  of 
skulls  (Fig.  71  and  72).  x85i  P.  L.  SIMMONDS  (title1,  Ure's 
Cotton  Manufacture,  .in  two  volumes  with  one  hundred  and 


FIGURE. 

fifty  original  figures.  1885  LEUDESDOKF  Cremona's  Proj. 
Gcotn.  81  Let  in  the  first  figure  a  transversal  tn  be  drawn  to 
cut  «,  />,  c,  d  in  .'/.  />',  C,  D  respectively. 

14.  Astrol.  A  diagram  of  the  aspects  of  the  astro- 
logical houses ;  a  horoscope.     A  figure  of  heaven 
or  the  heavens :  a  scheme  or  table  showing  the  dis- 
position of  the  heavens  at  a  given  time.     To  cast, 
erect,  set  a  figure  :  see  the  vbs. 

X393  GOWER  Con/.  III.  79  He  . .  Through  his  carectes  and 
figures  The  maistry  and  the  power  hadde.  1610  B.  JONSON 
Alch.  w.  iv,  By  erection  of  her  figure,  I  gest  it.  1651  tr. 
Bacons  Life  fy  Death  i  The  Figures  of  Heaven,  under 
which  they  were  born.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  1.455  He  set 
a  Figure  to  discover  If  you  were  fled  to  Rye  or  Dover.  1716 
ADDISON  Drummer  n.  i,  They  are  casting  a  figure.  1831 
BREWSTER  Newton,  (1855)  I.  ii.  21  He  bought  a  book  on 
Judicial  Astrology . .  and  in . .  perusing  it  he  came  to  a  figure 
of  the  Heavens. 

15.  An  arrangement  of  lines  or  other  markings 
forming  an  ornamental  device  ;  one  of  the  devices 
combined  into  a  decorative  pattern  ;  also  applied 
to  similar  markings  produced  by  natural  agency. 
Also  collect,    f  Infigiire  :  so  as  to  form  a  pattern. 

"597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Compl.  17  Oft  did  she  heave  her 
napkin  to  her  eyne  . .  Laundering  the  silken  figures  in  the 
brine.  1625  BACON  Ess.  Friendship  tArb.)  175  It  was  well 
said.  .That  speech  was  like  Cloth  of  Arras,  opened,  and  put 

wh 

figures  dim.  1665  G.  HAVERS  Sir  T^  foe's  Voy~. E.  Ind. 
447  This  Seal,  .the  Great  Mogul,  either  in  a  large,  or  lesser 
figure  causeth  to  be  put  into  all  Firmanes.  1833  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Loom  fy  Lugger  ii.  vi.  118  A  beautifulfigure 
that  velvet  has,  to  be  sure.  1855  TENNYSON  Brook  103 
Sketching  with  her  slender  pointed  foot  Some  figure.. On 
garden  gravel.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  i.  232  The  luminous 
figure  reflected  from  such  a  surface  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
trans/.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vu.  4^26  Part  more  wise  In 
common,  rang'd  in  figure,  wedge  thir  way.  1718  LADY  M. 
W.  MONTAGU  Let.  10  Apr.  (t86i)  I.  358  He . .  begins  a  sort  of 
solemn  dance.  They  all  stand  about  him  in  a  regular  figure. 

16.  Dancing.  One   of  the   evolutions  or  move- 
ments of  a  dance  or  dancer ;  also,  a  set  of  evolu- 
tions ;  one  of  the  divisions  into  which  a  set  dance 
is  divided. 

1636  MASSINGER  Gt.  Dk.  Florence  iv.  i,  Keep  your  figure 
fair,  And  follow  but  the  sample  I  shall  set  you.  i8o6-jr  J. 
BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  HI.  xvii,  Blundering 
in  the  figure  all  the  way  down  a  country  dance.  18*5  Anal. 
Lond.  Ball-room  62  The  figure  and  tune  being  selected,  the 
M.  C.  should  be  informed  of  it.  1874  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mast. 
Greylands  I  84  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  figure. 

17.  Skating.  (  A  movement,  or  series  of  move- 
ments, beginning  and  ending  at  the  centre*  {Badm. 
Libr.)  Skating  145). 

1869  VANDERVELL  &  WITHAM  Sysf.  Figure-skating  ix.  164 
To  commence  a  figure  the  skaters  stand  opposite  each  other, 
as  on  the  sides  of  a  square. 

IV.  A  written  character.     Cf.  15. 

f!8.  gen.  Applied,  e.g.,  to  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, the  symbol  of  a  musical  note,  a  mathematical 
symbol,  etc.  Obs, 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  Annot.,  Figures  in  time  shorter 
than  minimes  cannot  be  tied  or  enter  in  ligature.  1607  SHAKS. 
Timon  v.  i.  157  Shall,  .write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  loue 
Euer  to  read  them  thine.  Ibid.  v.  iii.  7  The  Charracter  lie 
take  with  wax,  Our  Captaine  hath  in  euery  Figure  skill. 
1609  J.  DOULAND  Omit  hop.  Microl.  39  A  Breefe  is  a  Figure, 
which  hath  a  body  foure-square,  and  wants  a  tayle  n. 
1660  BARROW  Euclid  n.  L  Schol.,  Seeing  by  reason  of  the 
figon  — ,  that  A  is  not  [etc.]. 

19.  A  numerical  symbol.  Originally,  and  still 
chiefly,  applied  to  the  ten  symbols  of  the  so-called 
Arabic  notation.  Two  (or  double*,  three,  four,  etc. 
figures  ;  a  number  amounting  to  ten  or  more,  a 
hundred  or  more,  a  thousand  or  more,  etc. ;  a  sum 
of  money  indicated  by  such  a  number.  Man  of 
figures :  one  versed  in  arithmetic  or  statistics. 

In  Cricket,  To  get  into  or  reach  double  or  three  figures  — 
to  make  ten  or  a  hundred  runs. 


:iriKe  raaae  in  cours.  .&  nis  ngours  droin  aldai.  c  1369 
CHAUCER  Delhe  Blanche  447  And  recken  with  his  figures 
ten.  c  1425  Craft  Nombrynge  i  In  bis  craft  ben  vsid  teen 
figurys.  154*  RECORDE  Gr.  Aries  (1575)  42  There  are  but 
ten  Figures,  that  are  vsed  in  Arithmetike.  1600  T.  HILI, 
Anth.  5  b,  The  Cipher  (for  so  the  figure  o  is  peculiarly 
named,  although  it  be  generally  called  and  accompted  as  a 


%.--.. _..  „  „„  fewi,v,, unj,  v,<uicu  rtuu  mAJOiiiLiiBq  HB  K 
ure).  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mns.  I.  xi.  36  The  Figures 
usually  placed  over  Notes  in  the  Thorough-Bass  of  Songs. 
1740-7  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  72  Arithmeticians  have  figures 
to  compute  all  the  progressions  of  time.  1817  TIERNEY  in 
Paa-1.  Deb.  1357  The  noble  lord,  .could  not  disprove  figures 


either  time. 

b.  Figure  of  eight:  see  EIGHT  3.     Also  attrib., 
as  in  figure  of  eight  bandage,  suture.     Figure  of 
eight  moth  :  (see  quot.). 
1604  MARSTON  Malcontent  iv.  ii,  [The  brawl]  Why,  'tis  but 


c.  Figure  (of }  four :  a  trnp  for  catching  animals, 
the  trigger  of  which  is  set  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  4. 
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1871  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Brcakf.-t.  i.  (1885'  10  Rabbits  are 
entrapped  in  '  figgery  fours '.     1880  FARMER  Americanisms, 
<    l-'igitre  Four,  a  hunter's  trap  for  large  game.    Also  called 
a  dead-fall. 

20.  Hence,  An  amount,  number,  sum  of  money 
expressed  in  figures. 

1841  Punch  II.  118/2  He  may  put  a  better  dessert  upon 
his  table  at  a  lighter  figure  than  now.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk. 
Snobs  x,  Accommodating  a  youngster  . .  with  a  glandered 
charger  at  an  uncommonly  stiff  figure.  1869  TVNDALL  Notes 
Lect.  Light  §  127  The  index  of  refraction  . .  reached  . .  so 
high  a  figure  as  2.4. 

V.  In  various  uses,  representing  the  technical 
applications  of  Gr.  ayjipa. 

21.  Rhet.  Any  of  the  various  '  forms '  of  expres- 
sion, deviating  from  the  normal  arrangement  or 
use  of  words,  which  are  adopted  in  order  to  give 
beauty,   variety,   or  force  to  a  composition ;  e.g. 
Aposiopesis,   Hyperbole,    Metaphor,   etc.      Also, 

figure  of  speech.  > 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  Prol.  16  Your  termes,  your  coloures, 
and  your  figures,  Kepe  hem  in  store,  til  [etc.].  1589  PUTTEN- 
HAM  .£»?.  Pocsie  in.  vii.(Arb.)  166  Figures  be  the  instruments 
of  ornament  in  euery  language.  1596  HARINGTON  Metatn. 
Ajax  (1814)  ii  And  minding  to  speak  it  shorter,  by  the 
figure  of  abbreviation.  1600  BIBLE  (Douay)  Ps.  cxiii.  Comm., 
By  the  figure  Apostrophe  he  speaketh  to  the  sea,  river,  and 
hilles.  c  1633  HOBBES  Rhet.  (18401  519  A  figure  is  garnish- 
ing of  speech  in  words,  or  in  a  sentence.  1665  BOYLE  Occas. 
Re/I.  Pref.  (1848)  22  That  noble  Figure  of  Rhetorick  call'd 
Hyperbole.  17615  CHESTERF.  Lett.  188  The  Egotism  is  the 
usuall  and  favourite  figure  of  most  people's  Rhetorick. 
18*1  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Cram.  (ed.  51 1.  486  Figures  of  Speech 
imply  some  departure  from  simplicity  of  expression.  1878 
Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  161  The  proverb  *as  many  slaves, 
so  many  enemies '  was,  in  their  case,  no  figure  of  rhetoric 
but  the  stern  and  simple  truth. 

b.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  (with  mixture  of 
senses  9  and  12):  A  metaphor  or  metaphorical 
mode  of  expression  ;  an  image,  similitude. 

1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  3  pe  flaume,  whilk  vndyr  fygure 
I  cald  fyer.  1536  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  I  Declareth 
it  by  the  similitude  ana  fygure  of  the  passage  of  the  chyldren 
of  Israel  from  Egypte.  z6iz  BIBLE  i  Cor.  iv.  6  These  things 
. .  I  haue  in  a  figure  transferred  to  my  selfe.  1717  POPE,  etc. 
Art  of  Sinking  77  That . .  destroyer  of  fine  figures,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  common  sense_.  1782  PRIESTLEY 
Comtft.  Cltr,  I.  n.  156  [These]  expressions  nave  much  the 
air  of  figure  and  allusion.  1855  BRIMLEY  Ess.  44  Simile  and 
figure  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  short-hand.  1875  JOWETT 
Pleito(<t&.  2)  III.  96  The  old  Pythagorean  ethical  symbols 
still  exist  as  figures  of  speech  among  ourselves. 

22.  Grammar.  Any  of  the  permitted  deviations 
from  the  normal  forms  of  words  (e.g.  Aphseresis, 
Syncope,   Elision),  or  from  the  ordinary  rules  of 
construction    (e.  g.    Ellipsis).       f  Formerly    also 

figure  of  speech. 

1669  MILTON  Accedence  Gram.  Wks.  1851  VI.  467  Words 
are  sometimes  encreast  or  diminish!  by  a  Letter  or  Syllable 
. .  which  are  call'd  Figures  of  Speech.  1711-1800  in 
BAILEY. 

23.  Logic.  (See  quot.  1837-8.) 

1551  WILSON  Logike  (1567)  286  Examples  of  the  firste 
figure  and  the  modes  thereof.  1589  Pappe  lu.  Itatclu't  B  b, 
'Tis  neither  in  moode  nor  figure.  x6j8  T.  SPENCER  Logick 
258  Aristotle  delivers  the  forme  of  Syllogismes.  .and  divides 
them  into  three  figures.  1663  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  III.  141 
A  Reverend  Father  . .  has  put  Mr.  Cressy's  rhapsody  into 
mode  and  figure.  1708  SvclfrSacrafneiital  Test,  As  to  that 
argument . .  I  wonder  by  what  figure  those  gentlemen  speak. 
1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xx.  (1866)  I.  400  The  forms 
determined  by  the  different  position  of  the  middle  term  . . 
in  the  premises  of  a  syllogism,  are  called  figures, — a  name 
given  to  them  by  Aristotle. 

24.  Mus.  '  Any  short  succession  of  notes,  either 
as  melody  or  a  group  of  chords,  which  produces 
a  single,  complete,  and  distinct  impression '  (Grove). 

1884  R.  PRENTICE  Musician  III.  29  The  first  Invention  is 
founded  entirely  on  the  opening  eight-note  figure. 
VI.  at/rib,  and  Comb. 

25.  a.  simple  attrib.  (sense  10),  ^figure-action, 
-incident,   -painting,   -picture,    -piece,    -sculpture, 
-study,  -subject;  b.  objective  (sense  4),  as  figure- 
training;  (senses  10,  15)  as  figure-carver,  carving, 
-stamper,  --weaving. 

1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  i.  198  Heroic  [landscape] 
.  .is  frequently  without  architecture ;  never  without  •figure- 
action,  or  emotion .. Contemplative  [landscape],  .requires. . 
"figure  incident.  18681',.  STEPHENS/? unic Mon.  11.511  The 
•figure-stampers  and  'figure-carvers  of  the  Early  and  still 
more  of  the  Later  Iron  Age.  1849  SOUTHEY  Comm.-tl.  Bk. 
Ser.  n.  345  To  cut  up  a  fowl  in  the  air.  .This  sort  of  *figure- 
carving  implies  abominable  cookery.  1873  HAMERTON 
Intell.  Life  vu.  239  The  wife  is  with  you  always  . .  the 
world,  to  you,  is  a  'figure-picture  in  which  there  is  one 


in  Whether  or  not  *figure-sculpture  ought  to  be  employed 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture.     1884  RUSKIN  in  Pall  Mall 


art  of  producing  various  patterns  in  the  cloth. 

26.  Special  comb. :  figure-maker,  (a)  one  who 
casts  or  moulds  figures ;  (6)  a  maker  of  wooden 
anatomical  models  for  artists ;  figure-servant, 
nonce-wd.,  a  commercial  clerk  ;  figure-six  a.  (see 
quot.  1851);  figure-skater,  one  who  practises 
figure-skating  ;  figure-skating,  the  art  or  practice 
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of  skating  in  figures  (see  FIGURE  si).  \  7) ;  figure- 
stone  (Min.)  -  AGALMATOLITE.  Also  FICVKK- 

CASTER,  FIGURE-DANCE,  FlGURE-FUNGKK,  etc. 

1850  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Dtffic.  Anglic.  205  Operatives, 
journeymen,  *  figure-servants  and_labourers.  1851  MAVHEW 
Lond.  Labour  I.  36/2  The  hair,  they  [coster-lads]  say 
ought  to  be.  .done  in  *figure-six  curls.  1892  T.  M.  WITHAM 
Figure-skating  in  Skating  (Iladm.  Libr.)  iii.  45  Dry  cracks 
.  .are  very  dangerous  to  the  *  figure-skater.  1853  H.  SI-KNCER 
Gracefulness  Ess.  1891  II.  384  Early  attempts  . .  in  ^figure- 
skating, are.  .fatiguing.  1892 T.  M.  WITHAM  Figure-skating 
in  Skating  (Badm.  Libr.)  iii.  57  A  figure-skating  club  . .  the 
members  of  which  are  mostly  English.  1805  R.  JAMESON 
Char.  Min.  II.  604  It  is  brought  from  China,  and  has 
received  the  name  *  Figure-stone.  1852  L.  OLIPHANT  Journey 
to  Katmandu  174  Amongst  other  minerals  are  corundum, 
figure-stone,  and  talc. 

Figure  (fi'gw,  -iu-0,  ^-  [f-  prec.  sb. ;  cf.  OF. 
(and  mod.Fr.)  figurer  (  =  Pr.  and  Sp.  figurar>  It. 
figurare,  ad.  L.  figurare^  f.  figura  FIGURE  sit.), 
which  is  probably  the  source  of  some  of  the  senses.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  give  figure  to  ;  to  form,  shape  ;  to 
bring  into  shape.  Obs. 

la  1400  Morte  Arth,  2151  The  faireste  fygured  folde  that 
fygurede  was  ever.  1555  EDEN  Decades  261  The  damme  . . 
by  lyttle  and  lyttle  figurethe  the  informe  byrthe.  1645 
EVELYN  Mem.  (1819)  I.  186  Piedestals  exquisitely  cast  and 
figur'd.  i  1790  IMISON  Sch.  Art  II.  155  The  bed  of  hones 
should  be  . .  very  little  larger  than  the  metal  intended  to  be 
figured  upon  it. 

fb.  With  complement :  To  shape  into ;  also  to 
shape  into  (a  specified  form).  Obs. 

^1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  Ixxii.  (1863)  42  Flesh  and 
blood  it  is  in  sooth,  but  bred  it  and  wyn  it  is  figured.  i6a6 
BACON  Sylva  §  352  Some  [shining  wood]  was  found  to  be 
Firm  and  hard ;  so  as  it  might  be  figured  into  a  Cross. 

2.  To  represent  in  a  diagram  or  picture. 

£1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  456  J>o  holy  Trinity  in  no 
manere  schulde  be  fygurid  -  -  in  bat  founne  by  whiche 
comynly  hit  is  peyntid.  ^1301  CHAUCER  Astrol.  i.  §  9  Next 
this  folwyth  the  cercle  of  the  dayes  that  ben  figured  in 
maner  of  degrees,  c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManhode  iv.  ii.  (1869) 
175  Ordeyned  j  haue  that  peyntedit  [the  beste]  be  heere 
and  figured,  c  1500  Melnsine  364  Ryche  pictures  where  as 
were  fygured  many  a  noble  hystory.  1591  SPENSER  Mniop. 
277  Aracbne  figur'd  how  love  did  abuse  Europa  like  a  bull. 
1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  IV.  in  Fucus  fastigi- 
atns  of  Wulfen,  figured  in  Jacq.  coll.  iii.  14.  2,  is  perhaps 
the  plant  of  Linnxus.  1814  WORDSW.  White  Doe  of  Ryl.  n. 
20  The  sacred  Cross ;  and  figured  there  The  five  dear  wounds 
our  Lord  did  bear.  1851  CARPENTER  Man,  Phys.  (ed.  2)  531 
The  Perch,  whose  Encephalon  is  here  figured.  1882  MINCHIN 
Unipl.  Kinemat,  17  Some  such  curve  as  that  figured. 
b.  To  trace,  mark  (a  design,  letter,  etc.). 

i5«6  TINDALE  2  Cor.  iii.  7  The  ministracion  of  deeth  thorowe 
the  letters  figured  in  stones.  1801  SOUTHEY  Tkalaba  v.  xii, 
Whose  windows  lay  in  light,  And  of  their  former  shape  . . 
Rude  outline  on  the  earth  Figured. 

3.  To  picture  in  the  mind ;  to  imagine.    Const, 
with  simple  compl.  and  object  clause. 

(Sometimes  to  figure  to  oneself',  cf.  F.  M  figurer?) 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas,forM.  i.  ii.  53  Thou  art  alwayes  figuring 
diseases  in  me;  but.  .1  am  sound.  1637  N  ABBES  Microcosm. 
in,  I  am  transform 'd  into  a  happiness  Cannot  be  figured. 
1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.  (1861)  I.  367  He  . .  had  . . 
already  figured  his  bride  to  himself  with  all  the  deformities 
in  nature.  1760  H.  WALPOLB  Corr.  (ed.  3)  III.  cccxlvii.  332 
You  cannot  figure  a  duller  season.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart. 
Res.  i.  2  In  all  speculations  they  have  tacitly  figured  Man 
as  a  Clothed  Animal.  1851  — Sterling  \,  iv.  (18721  27, 1  figure 
him  a  brilliant  . .  creature.  1868  AIRY  Pop.  Astron.  Hi.  123 
There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  figuring  to  ourselves  . .  that 
[etc.).  1886  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Paston  Carew  xlii,  All  the 
pains  and  griefs  his  imagination  had  ever  figured. 

4.  To  portray  or  represent  by  speech  or  action. 
1475  Bk.  Noblesse  21  Aventurous  dedis  that  Hercules,  as 

it  is  figured,  .in.  .the  .v.  booke  of  Boecius,  toke  uppon  him. 
1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  i.  ii,  194  Anne.  \  would  I  knew  thy 
heart.  Glo.  'Tis  figur'd  in  my  tongue.  1634  FORD/*.  War- 
beck  i.  i,  Thy  heart  Is  figur'd  on  thy  tongue,  a  1668 
?DAVENANT  in  Dryden  Prose  Wks.  1800  I.  ii.  214  An  heroic 
poem  should  be.,  like  a  glass  of  nature,  figuring  a  more 
practicable  virtue  to  us  than  was  done  by  the  ancients.  1894 
R.  H.  SHERAKD  in  Westm.  G.  13  June  2/1  The  aficionados 
do  all  in  their  power  to  figure  a  Spanish  audience . .  but  these 
simulated  enthusiasms  have  but  a  hollow  ring. 

t5.  *To  prefigure,  foreshow'  (J.).   Obs. 

*593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  JSft  n.  i.  32  Three  glorious  Sunnes, 
each  one  a  perfect  Sunne. .In  this,  the  Heauen  figures  some 
euent. 

6.  To  be  an  image,  symbol,  or  type  of;  to  repre- 
sent typically. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  63  Two  pet-fit  lyves,  that  actif 
and  contemplatif  comounli  ben  calUd,  ffulli  figurid  by  Marie 
and  Martha.  1447  BOKENHAM  £0M>v(R<McbJiQ  These  sexe 
vertuhs  be  fyguryd  mystyly  In  the  sexe  wengys  . .  Of  the 
cherubyns.  1450-1530  Myrr.  oitrLadye  250  The  body  of  her 
blyssed  sonne.  .was  fygured  by  the  sayde  arke.  1604  DEK> 
"~n  King's  Enter t.  Wks.  1873  I.  280  A  Personage,  figuring, 
e_Counsell  of  the  City.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto' s  Trav. 
xxxii.  129  This  boy  leaned  onnis  elbow  upon  the  Chaems 
chair  and  figured  mercy.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg,  \\.  593 
Soft  Peace  they  [olives]  figure,  and  sweet  Plenty  bnng, 

1 7.  To  display  the  form  of;  to  exhibit  a  resem- 
blance to.  Obs. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  34  Birdes  tongue  is  an  Herbe, .  It 
figureth  the  long  of  a  Birde,  whereof  it  hath  his  name.  In 
his  top  it  figureth  a  taile  to  looke  to.  1779  FORREST  Voy. 
N.  Guinea  54  A  high  island  . .  which  remarkably  figures  a 
cock  s  comb. 

1 8.  To  represent  as  resembling ;  to  liken  (a  per- 
son or  thing)  to  (another).  Obs. 

1393  GOWER  Con/.  III.  118  Taurus  ..  figured  is  Unto  a 
bulle.  1510  Caxlons  Citron.  Eng.  in,  24  b/i  This  man  was 
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cursed  every  ynche,  and  therfore  he  was  fygured  to  Ante- 
cryst.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  1'roiss.  I.  cccxcix.  691  Sermons 
made . .  figurynge  them  to  the  people  of  Israeli,  whome  kynge 
Pharaon  kepte  long  in  seruytude. 

9.  f  a.  To  predicate  in  a  metaphorical  sense 
(obs.).  b.  To  express  by  a  metaphor  or  image. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.    T.  p  922  (Ellesmeret  Mariage  is 


leuge  OI  man  is  uu  evening  i\iiv>m.*j£\.  . .  "w.  ......  **.   w*.  .- 

a  morning  knowledge.  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  \.  vii.  225  That 
image  of  desolation  under  which  the  noble  old  man  figured 
his  immeasurable  grief. 

f  10.  To  frame  (a  discourse)  according  to  rhetori- 
cal figures  ;  to  adorn  with  figures  of  speech.  Obs. 

1652  URQUHART  faml Wks.  (1834)  292  Ironical .  .cromatick, 
or  any  other  way  of  figuring  a  speech  by  opposition,  being 
formules  of  oratory.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II.  s.  v.  Figures 
(Theatrical),  Orators,  .figure  their  Discourses. 

11.  To  adorn  or  mark  with  figures ;  to  embellish 
or  ornament  with  a  design  or  pattern. 

1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Edm.  7^(1830)  116  Blue  velvet  figured 
with  tawny.  1595  SHAHS  John  v.  ii.  53  Had  I  scene  the 
vaultie  top  of  heauen  Figur'd  quite  ore  with  burning  Meteors. 
1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Isa.  xl.  19  Hath  the  goldsmith  figured 
it  with  gold  ?  1725  POPE  Odyss.  iv.  808  A  goblet  of  capacious 
mold,  Figur'd  with  art  to  dignify  the  gold.  1883  Truth  31 
May  769/2  Crimson  satin,  figured  with  velvet  flowers. 

12.  a.  trans.  To  mark  with  (numerical)  figures  ; 
to   express   or   indicate   by   figures.      Also,    \  To 

figure  (a  sum  of  money)  on  (a  person)  :  (slang)  to 
total  up  against. 

1683  DRYDEN  &  I.EE  Duke  of  Guise  v.  n  So  what  was 
figured  twelve,  to  thy  dull  sight  Appeared  full  twenty-one. 


worded  for  twenty  pounds,  and  figured  for  twenty-one. 

b.  intr.  To   use   figures   in   arithmetic.      Also 
trans.   To  figure  up  :   to  reckon  up  with  'figures. 
To  figure  out:  see  150. 

1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  ft  Schm.  iii.  (i8s8>  52  He  wrote  and 
figured  well.  1884  Bread  Winners  245  I'll  figure  it  all  up 
and  take  my  pay. 

c.  trans.  Mus.  To  write  figures  over  or  under 
(the  bass)  in  order  to  indicate  the  intended  har- 
mony.   Cf.  FIGURED///,  a.  7. 

1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  in.  s  You  find  here  only  men- 
tioned and  figured  a  third,  fifth,  and  eighth.  1881  G.  A. 
MACFARREN  Counterpoint  v.  20  It  is  recommended  to  figure 
the  bass  throughout  these  exercises. 

13.  intr.  Dancing.  To  perform  a  figure  or  set  of 
evolutions  (see  FIGURE  sb.  16).  Also,  to  figure 
away,  down,  out  (see  15  d). 


....  .  figui-  —  -   - 

Christmas  Eve  (1865)  251  The  squire  himself  figured  down 
several  couple  with  a  partner.  1828  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891) 
I.  139  One  passing  regret  that  he  cannot . .  figure  away  in 
the  dance  with  the  best  of  them. 

14.  intr.  a.  To  make  an  appearance,  to  appear ; 
often  with  as:  To  appear  in  the  character  of, 
stand  for ;  also,  to  look  like,  t  To  figure  for :  (a) 
to  pose  as  a  claimant  for,  pretend  to ;  (ff)  to  stand 
for,  represent.  To  figure  in:  to  come  upon  the 
scene.  Cf.  FIGURE  sb.  6. 

1602  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  x.  Ivii.  (1612)  233  The  Duke  of 
Guize,  who  earst  had  figur'd  for  the  Crowne.  1634  D'AvE- 
NANT  Temple  of  Love  Dram.  Wks.  1872  I.  287  On  the  other 
side  an  Asiatique  in  the  habit  of  an  Indian  borderer. .  figured 
for  the  Asian  monarchy.  1762  GOLDSM.'  Nasli  50  When  he 
first  figured  at  Bath,  there  were  few  laws  against  this  de- 
structive amusement.  i8ia  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  xvii. 
(1873)  162  Like  great  Jove,  the  leader  figuring  in,  Attunes  to 
order  the  chaotic  din.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomama 
106  note,  This  gentleman  . .  formerly  figured  as  shopman  at 
an  oil  warehouse.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  ii.  xiii,  On  the 
door  of  one  of  the  shabbiest  houses  in  Jermvn  Street  the 
name  of  Mr.  Stapylton  Toad  for  a  long  time  figured.  1837  — 
Venetia  I.  viii,  The  intervening  woods  figured  as  the  forests 
of  Thessaly.  1871  MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886)  n  One  of  those 
robust  and  incisive  constitutions,  to  which  doubt  figures  as 
a  sickness.  1893  Law  Times  XCIV.  454/1  Propositions  of 
this  kind  will  not  figure  upon  the  Statute-book  yet  awhile. 

b.  To  make  a  distinguished  appearance ;  to  be 
conspicuous  or  notable.  Also,  To  figure  away,  off ': 
to 'show  off'.  Cf.  FIGURE  sb.  7. 

1736  BOLINGBROKE  Patriot.  (1749)  iii.  233  Persons  who 
figured  afterwards  in  the  rebellion.  1762  CHURCHILL  Ghost 
iv,  Whilst  my  Lord  figur'd  at  a  race.  1771  MAD.  D'ARBLAY 
Early  Diary  8  May  11889)  I.  112  Dr.  King  . .  came  in  and 
figured  away  to  his  own  satisfaction  before  Mr.  Garrick. 
1803  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (18301  III.  501  We  shall  get  en- 
tangled m  European  politics,  and  figuring  more,  be  much 
less  happy.  1812  FOSTER  Let.  7  Feb.,  in  Life  «r  Corr.  (1846 
I.  Ixxxv.  426  Without  obtaining,  against  the  monopolists  oi 
the  bar,  even  the  opportunity  of  fairly  figuring  off  in  this 
jabber.  1814  CHALMERS  F.vid.  Chr.  Revel,  v.  147  Such  a 
testimony  would  have  figured  away  in  all  our  elementary 
treatises.  1879  Casselfs  Tec/in.  Educ.  IV.  236/1  Yorkshire- 
then  begins  to  figure  as  a  cloth-making  county. 
15.  Figure  out. 

fa.  trans.  To  display  or  exhibit  in  visionary 
forms  or  shapes.  Also,  To  exhibit  obscurely 
shadow  forth.  Obs. 

1602  DANMEL  Hymens  Tri.  ill.  ii,  No  Time  . .  for  me  to  . 
leave  for  Sleep  to  figure  out  the  rest.  1721  R.  KEITH  tr 
T.  a  Kempii  So/il.  Soul  xiii.  207  If  . .  thou  dost  figure  ou 
by  such  a  Jlocument.  .somewhat,  .both  just  and  reasonable 
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t  b.  To  portray,  represent. 

1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassciuli's  Life  Peiresc  \.  59  He  never 
.  refused  to  suffer  himself  to  be  painted  or  figured  out  in  a 
jtatue.  1702  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  Wks.  1721  I.  490  The 
Emperor. .  holds  a  Globe  in  his  hand,  to  figure  out  the  Earth. 

c.  To  work  out  (a  sum)  by  means  of  figures. 
1884  Punch  15  Mar.  125/1  Whitewash  ..  on  which  you 
ould.  .figure  out  a  sum. 

d.  intr.  To  step  out  and  perform  a  figure  in 
dancing. 

1753  FOOTE  Eng.  in  Paris  i.  Wks.  1790  I.  36  When  'twas 
ler  turn  to  figure  out,  souse  she  fiapp'd  on  her  hack. 

Fi'gure-ca  ster. 

f  1.  One  who  piactises  the  casting  of  figures  (see 

;AST  v.  39  and  FIGURE  s/>.  14) ;  'a  pretender  to 

strology'  (J.).   el's. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xi.  xxi.  169  The  vaine  and 

rifling  tricks  of  figure-casters.     1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect. 

1851)  306,  I,  by  this  figure-caster  must  be  imagin'd  in  . . 

listresse. 

2.  One  who  casts  up  figures  (see  FIGURE  sb.  19). 

1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robt.  vii,  Movable  troops  for  which  this 
figure-caster  [the  Logothete]  makes  no  allowance.  1880 
SWINBURNE  Stud.  S/iaks.  i.  (ed.  2)  10  A  whole  tribe  of  finger- 

:ounters  and  figure-casters. 

Fi'gure-Ca:sting,  vbl.  sb.  The  action  or  prac- 
tice of  casting  a  figure  (see  CAST  v.  39). 

1600  ABP.  ABBOT  Esp.   Jonah  287   Figure-casting  . .  to 

udge  of  nativities . .  is  a  lying  vanity.    1625  HART  A  nat.  ur. 

i.  xi.  123  Figure-casting,  with  a  world  of  other  forbidden 

:rash.    1868  MILMAN  St.  Paul's  299  Foolish  fears  . .  from 

:he  . .  opposition  of  planets,  and  from  figure-casting. 

Figured  (fi-gai'd,  -iiud),  ///.  a.  [f.  FIGURE  v. 
and  sb.  +  -ED  J  and  2.] 

1.  In  various  senses   of  the  vb. :    Shaped  into 
.  figure  or  figures ;  represented  by  figures,  etc. 
1552  HULOET,  Figured  like  an  Image,  imaginatus.     1599 

SIIAKS.  Pass,  Pilgr.  52  He  refus'd  to  take  her  figur'd  proffer. 
1697  DRVDEN  SEneid  v.  704  This  Goblet,  rough  with  figur'd 
3old.  1710  POPE  Windsor  For.  335  The  figur'd  Streams  in 
Waves  of  Silver  roll'd. 

2.  Having  a  particular  figure  or  shape.    In  comb, 
with  advbs.,  as  fair,  foul,  ill  figured. 

?  1x1400  Morte  Arth.  2151  The  faireste  fygured  folde  that 
fygurede  was  ever,  c  1430  Pilfer.  Lyf.  Manhodc  iv.  ii.  (1869) 


II.  141  Its  summits  are  finely  figured,  and  richly  diversified. 

t8.  Having  definite  shape;  also,  formed  into 
figures  or  patterns.  Cf.  FIGUHATE  A.  2.  Obs. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  588  Trees  and  Herbs,  in  the  growing 
forth  of  their  Boughs  and  Branches  are  not  figured  and 
keep  no  order.  1786  R.  WILLAN  in  Med.  Commun.  II.  118 
He  had  a  figured  natural  stool,  and  . .  two  or  three  loose 
motions.  1789  G.  WHITE  Selborne  (1853)  II.  xli.  272  Geese 
and  cranes,  .move  in  figured  flights. 

4.  Adorned  or  ornamented  with  patterns  or  de- 
signs.    Figured  card-  COURT  CARD. 

1:1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  ii.  15  Riche  tapysserye  of  the 
destruction  of  Troye,  Well  and  alonge  fygured.  1593  SHAKS. 
Rich.  II,  ill.  iii.  150  He  giue  . .  My  figur'd  Goblets,  for  a 
Dish  of  Wood.  1596  HARINGTON  Metam.  Ajax  36  Fugerd 
sattin  and  velvet.  1611  COTGR.,  Velours  a  fondde  satin . . 
Figured  Satin.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scatiti.  n.  i,  A  pretty 
figured  linen  gown.  1821  SHELLEY  Proineth.  Una.  iv.  i, 
The  figured  curtain  of  sleep.  1882  Mrs.  Raven's  Tempt. 
II.  87  She  wore,  .a  figured  shawl. 

5.  Adorned  with  rhetorical  figures ;  figurative. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvi.  10  Figurit  speiche,  with  faceis 

tua.  £1698  LOCKE  Conit.  Underst.  §  32(1762)  127  Figured 
and  metaphorical  expressions  do  well  to  illustrate  more 
abstruse  and  unfamiliar  ideas.  1727  POPE,  etc.  Art  of 
Sinking  108  Style  is  divided  by  the  rhetoricians  into  the 
proper  and  the  figured.  1861  M.  ARNOLD  Pop.  Educ. 
Frame  170  The  figured  language  of  which  he  is  a  master. 

6.  Of  a  dance :  Consisting  of  figures. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  III.  91  Enthusiasm,  which  is  .. 
wrought  upon  by  Chalices,  Candles,  Robes,  and  figur'd 
Dances.  1879  GEO-  ELIOT  CoU-  Break/.  p-  95  Nor  any 
missing  of  their  figured  dance. 

7.  Mus.    a.     =  FLORID.      b.   Figured  bass  - 
thorough  bass :  see  BASS  sb$ 

1879  GROVE  Diet.  Mus.  s.  v.,  Figured  Counterpoint  is 
where  several  notes  of  various  lengths,  with  syncopations 
and  other  ornamental  devices,  are  set  against  the  single 
notes  of  the  Canto  fermo ;  and  Figured  melody,  or  Canto 
figurato,  was  the  breaking  up  of  the  long  notes  of  the 
church  melodies  into  larger  or  more  rapid  figures  or  passages. 

8.  Her.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  FIGURE  sb.  loc.) 
1830  in  ROBSON  Brit.  Her.  III.  Gloss.     1889  ELVIN  Diet. 

Her.  s.  v.,  Charges  on  which  human  faces  are  depicted,  are 
blazoned  Figured,  as  the  Sun,  Crescents,  etc. 

Hence  Fi'guredly  adv. 

1636  ABP.  WILLIAMS  Holy  Table  i.  ii  Not  so  figuredly  and 
distinctly  in  the  later. 

Fi'gTire-dance.  A  dance,  or  exhibition  of 
dancing,  consisting  of  several  distinct  figures  or 
divisions  (see  quot.  1801). 

1801  STRUTT  Sports  f,  Past.  in.  v.  175  The  grand  figure- 
dances  . .  are . .  pantomimical  representations  of  historical  and 
poetical  subjects,  expressed  by  fantastic  gestures. 

fig.  iSiS  COLERIDGE  Lay  Serin.  327  The  giddy  figure-dance 
of  political  changes. 

Fi'gnre-da'iicer. 

1,  A  performer  in  a  figure-dance. 

1753  A.  MURPHY  Gray's-Inn  Jml.  No.  25  They  all  had 
the  Honour  of  Kissing  a  Figure  Dancer.  1779  SHERIDAN 
Critic  I.  i,  French  spies  . .  disguised  like  fiddlers  and  figure 
dancers.  1819  Metropolis  1 1.  202  The  figure-dancers,  flower- 
girls,  characters  [etc.]. 


FIGURINE. 

2.  slang.  (.See  quot.) 

1796  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg,  Tongue,  Figure  Dancer,  one  who 
alters  figures  on  bank  notes,  converting  tens  to  hundreds. 
Fi'gnre-fli  nger.     A  contemptuous  synonym 

Of  FlGi:ilE-CASTEU   I. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1271  Simon  Pen- 
brooke  .  .  a  figureflinger,  and  vehementlie  suspected  to  be  a 
coniurer.  1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  in.  (1674)  113/1  Every 
Astrologaster  or  Figure-flinger  was  called  a  Chaldean.  1712 
HEARNE  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  407  Mr.  Gadbury  the 
Figure  Flinger  mentions  the  Custom  in  one  of  his  Almanacks. 

So  Fi-gure-fltnging  vbl.  sb.    =  FN;L'HE-CASTING. 

01625  BOYS  H^ks.  (1629)  734  Not  by  starre-gazing,  or 
figure-flinging,  or  conjuring,  or  any  curious  act.  1652  GAULE 
Magastrom.  60  A  fantasticall  figure-flinging.  1723  HEARNE 
in  Rein.  i  July  (ed.  2)  II.  165  Being  much  addicted  to 
astrology,  he  gave  over  his  trade  and  set  up  the  trade  of 
figure  Hinging  and  publishing  of  almanacks. 

Fi'gure-hea-d. 

1.  A  piece  of  ornamental  carving,  usually  a  bust 
or  full-length  figure,  placed  over  the  cut-water  of 
a  ship. 

1765  Ann.  Reg.  185  His  Majesty's  ship  .  .  will  soon  have 
a  new  figure-head.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  (1863)  113  If 
her  figure-head  .  .  be  finished  off  by  the  same  builder,  she's 
perfect.  1887  BESANT  The  World  went  xxvii.  207  The 
beautiful  carved  group,  .once  served  for  a  figure-head. 
b.  humorously  for  :  Face  (  of  a  person). 

1840  MARRYAT  Poor  "Jack  v,  [It]  had  .  .knocked  his  figure- 
head all  to  smash.  1884  PAE  Eustace  91  If  you  don't  want 
your  figure-head  spoiled. 

2.  Said   depreciatingly    of  one   who   holds   the 
position  of  head  of  a  body  of  persons,  a  community, 
society,  etc.,  but  possesses  neither  authority  nor 
influence.     Also  attrib. 

1883  Congregationalist  Dec.  1019  Mere  diocesan  figure- 
heads with  no  opinions  at  all.  1885  Harper's  Mag.  Mar. 
610/2  A  mere  figure-head  president.  1891  Spectator  12  Dec. 
832  A  mere  figure-head  to  the  Government. 

3.  Arch.  A  grotesque  head,  animal,  etc.,  carved 
in  stone  on  the  corbel  of  a  building  ;  a  corbel-head. 

1874  Archxol.  Assoc.  Jrnl.  Dec.  416  The  row  of  figure- 

leads  is  continued  inside  that  portion  of  the  church. 

Hence  Figure-hea'dless  a.,  without  a  figure-head. 
Figure-hea'dshlp,  the  position  of  figure-head. 

1878  BESANT  &  RICE  Cello's  Arb.  I.  xv.  219  The  figure- 
headless  ironclads  of  the  present  degenerate  days.  1884 
Pall  Mall  G.  14  May  3/1  The  figure-headship  of  the  Oppo- 


FigureleSS  (fi'ga^les,  -iiules),  a.  [f.  FIGDEE 
sb.  +  -LESS.]  Without  figure  or  a  figure. 

1.  Without  shape,  shapeless. 

1606  SYLVESTER  J)tt  Bartas  n.  iv.  i.  (1641)  108/2  If  heer.  . 
I  write  .  .  These  Figures  figure-less.  1892  W.  S.  LILLY  Gt. 
Enigma  287  They  are  figureless  and  formless. 

2.  Not  bearing  a  figure. 

1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  II.  vi.  262  The  plain,  figureless, 
wooden  cross,  borne  in  procession  during  Passion-tide. 

3.  Mus.  Devoid  of  figure  (see  FIGURE  sb.  24). 
1887  E.  GVJRNEY  Tertium  Quid  II.  3°  Figureless  counter- 

pointless  see-sawings. 

Figurement  tfi'gaiment,  -ifument).  rare.  [f. 
FIGURE  v.  +  -MENT.]  a.  Presentation  of  figures  to 
the  mind.  b.  Introduction  as  a  figure  or  ornament. 

1850  BLACKIE  JEschylns  II.  237  But  yesternight,  with 
figurement  most  clear,  I  dreamt.    1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist 
I.  xiv.  255  An  embellishment,  .such  truly  as  should  one  day 
gain  for  them  an  inweaving  and  figurement—  in  the  place  of 
bees,  ermine  tufts  [etc.]..  upon  the  august  great  robes. 

Fi'gurer.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ERl.]  One  who 
figures,  f  a  One  who  serves  as  a  figure  or  type 
of.  f  b.  One  who  makes  use  of  a  figure  or  type. 
f  c.  One  who  figures  or  counterfeits  ;  an  imitator. 
fd.  =  FIGURE-DANCER,  e.  =  Figure-skater. 

1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  104  Aaron  .  .  was  a  fygurer  of  Christ. 
,565  JEWEL  Repl.  Harding  (1611)  331  And  whatsoeuer  they 
were  that  vsed  this  word,  Figura,  in  this  matter  of  the 
Sacrament,  D.  Steuen  Gardiner  scornfully  calleth  them 
Figuratores,  Figurers.  1665  HERBERT  Trai:  (1677)  383 
Parrat  .  .  painful  figurer  of  humane  voice.  1782  T.  VAUGHAN 
Fashionable  Follies  1.  204  The  prettiest  figurer  at  the  opera. 
1882  N.  &  A.  GOODMAN  Fen  skating  10  The  contempt  felt 
by  figurers  for  fen  skaters. 

Figuresome  (frgsjstfm,  -iujs»m),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  -t-  -SOME.]  Bent  upon  making  a  (prominent) 
figure. 

1884  BLACKMORE  Tommy  Upm.  I.  xv.  234  A  figuresome 
member  of  the  Opposition,  .had  given  notice  of  a  question. 

Figurette  (fvgiure-t).  rare-1,  [f.  FIGURE 
sb.  r-ETTE.]  —  FIGURINE. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  307.  349  The  silver 
inlaid  work  on  bronze  figurettes  in  the  museum  at  Naples. 
t  Figure'ttO.     06s.   rare-'.     [?  error   for   It. 

firurato  figured  (stuff\]     (See  quot.  1678.) 

'1662  Slat.  Ireland  (1765)  II.  473  Figurettoes  with  silk  or 
copper.  1678  PHILLIPS,  Firuretto,  a  kind  of  stuff  so  called 

from  the  flowres  or  other  figures  which  are  wrought  upon 

it.    1711  in  BAILEY.     1775  in  ASH. 
Fignrial  (figiu>rial),  a.  '  Represented  by  figure 

or  delineation  '  (Craig  1847). 
Whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Figurine  (figiun-n).  [a.  F.  figurine,  ad.  It. 
figurina,  dim.  oi  figura:  see  FIGURE  and  -INE.] 

A  small  carved  or  sculptured  figure. 
1854  tr.  Lamartine's  Celcbr.  Char.  II.  333  Copper  frames 

ornamented  with  wooden  figurines  representing  personages 

from  history.     1883  fall  Mall  G.  15  Mar.  2/2  A  Roman 

girl..  selling  figurines  at  the  doors  of  a  temple. 


FIGURING. 

Figuring  (fi'gariq,  -iiirii)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FIGUBE 
v.  +  -INI;  ;.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FIGUBE.    Also  with  out. 

1534  MORE  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1335/1  Hys  blessed  bodye 
and  bloude  in  the  sacrament,  thoughe  they  seme  dead,  for 
the  more  ful  representacyon  and  fygurynge  of  the  same 
bodye  and  bloude  remaynynge  deadc  on  the  crosse.  1648 
W.  MOUNTACUE  Devout  Ess.  xiii.  §  6.  168  Chaines  which  vain 
Lovers  forge  for  the  figuring  out  the  powerfulnesse  of  beauty. 
1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  5  '  There's  the  sperrit  o'  God  in  all 
thmgs.  .i'  the  figuring  and  the  mechanics.'  1881  KRAUS  in 
Metal  World  No.  2^.  371  The  apprentice  should  acquire  a 
knowledge  of.  .practical  figuring. 

attrib.  175*  N.  DUKES  (title\  A  concise  and  easy  Method 
of  learning  the  Figuring  part  of  Country  Dances. 

f2.  a.  1  Configuration,  form  ,or  perh.  emblem- 
atic significance),  fo.  An  impressed  shape.  Obs. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  298  This  flour,  .  bercth  our  alder 
pris  in  figurynge.  1665  GLANVILL  Seeps.  Sci.  xxii.  221  Let 
us  consider. .  the  divers  figurings  of  the  brain. 

3.   =  Figure-skating. 

1869  VANDERVELL  &  WITHAM  Figure-skating  i.  24  From 
these  two  figures  [3  and  8] . .  we  get  the  terms '  figure-skating', 
or  '  figuring '. 

t  Fl'jfurist.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.]  One 
who  maintains  the  figurative  nature  of  something 
(e.g.  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist). 

'S8Sr7  T-  ROGERS  39  Art.  (1607)  z8p  The  Symbolists, 
Figurists,  and  Significatists.  .are  of  opinion  that  the  faithful 
at  the  Lord's  supper  do  receive  nothing  but  naked  and  bare 
signs.  1625  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Apfeale  to  Caesar  207  The 
Figurists,  Significatists,  Symbolists,  taught  you  this  Doc- 
trine. 1737  WATERLAND  Eucharist  (ed.  2}  453  Dr.  Cud- 
worth's  notion  is  in  no  way  favourable  to  the  Figurists,  or 
Memorialists. 

t  Figuristian.     Obs.    (Meaning  not  clear). 

1716  M.  DA  VIES  A  then.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  45  The  infimous 
Class  of  Mechanick  Figuristians. 

t  Frgurize,  v.  06s.-1-  [f.  FIGURE  sb.  +  -IZE.] 
intr.  To  indulge  in  figures  of  speech. 

1649  H.  LAWRENCE  Some  Consid.  n  Will  the  way  to  helpe 
our  selves  be  to  fall  a  Figurizing  and  Allsegorizing  ? 

Fi'gury,  a.1  Obs.  [a.  OF.  figur^  figured.]  = 
FlGUitED  (of  satin,  velvet,  tinsel,  etc.). 

1467  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  262  Duas  manicas  de  saten  figur'. 
1473 in  Ld.  Treas.Accts.  Scot.  I.  73  Agovne.  .of  blac  satyne 
figory.  1480  IVardr.  Ace.  Edw.  7^(1830)  116  Velvet  russet 
figury.  150*  Priv.  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  69 
A  gowne  of  sattyn  fygure.  a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Wks.  (1587) 
302  Cloth  of  gold  or  tinsel  figurie. 

Figury  (fi'gari,  -iuri),  a?  [f.  FIGURED.  +  -T  l.] 
Having  plenty  of '  figure '  or  pattern. 

1893  Times  12  June  13/5  Small  plain  logs  are  difficult  to 
sell,  but  large  and  figury  logs  are  scarce  and  wanted. 

Fi'g-WOrt.  [See  FIG  sb.\  3  a.]  The  name  of 
certain  plants  reputed  to  cure  the  '  fig '.  a.  The 
pilewort  {Ranunculus  Ficaria).  b.  The  genus 
Scrophularia,  esp.  .9.  aquatica  and  S.  nodosa. 

a.  1348  TURNER  Names  of  Herbs  (E.  D.  S.)  42  The  second 
kynde  called  in  latine  Chelidonium  minus  is  called  in  eng- 
lishe  Fygwurt.     1578  LVTE  Dodoens  I.  xx.  31  The  lesser 
[celandyne]  is  called,  .in  English  Pyleworte  or  Figworte. 

b.  1597  GEKARDEjferbatn.  ccxxxiv.  579  There  is  another 
Figwoort  called  Scropjiularia  Indica.     1668  WILKINS  Real 
Char.  n.  iv.  §  5. 105  Figwort,  an  Herb  [Scrophularia\.    1758 
MRS.  DELANY  ,££/{>  <J  Corr.  III.  507  Matfellon  and  figwort 
flourish  here  remarkably.     1865  GOSSE  Land  4-  Sea  (1874)  7 
The  figwort  with  its  brown  bead-like  blossoms. 

t  Pike,  sb.1  Obs.  Forms  :  I  fie,  3,  5  flke(s,  5 
fyke.  [OE./&,  ad.  L.  Ju-us.~\  a.  A  fig ;  also 
attrib.,  asjike-tree.  b.  A  fig-tree. 

£975  Rnshiv.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  19  And  forwisnade  some  se 
fie.  —  John  i.  48  MiSSy  Su  were  under  Saem  fictree  ic 
xisaeh.  aiyn  Cursor  M.  804  (Gott.)  pai  clad  baira  ..  wid 
leuis  of  a  fike  tre.  14..  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  713  Hec 
Jictis.a  fyke  or  a  fikes. 

Pike  (fsik), rf."  Sc.   Also  7-9  fyke.  [f.  FIKE  ».'] 

1 1.  Something  that  causes  one  to  fidget ;  esp.  the 
itch.  Also,  the  fikes  =  the  fidgets.  Obs. 

In  first  quot.  possibly  a  different  word ;  ?the  piles.  Cf.  Ficus. 

a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Fitting  313  The  frencie,  the  fluxes, 
the  fyke  and  the  felt.  1736  RAMSAY  Sc.  Prov.  (1750)  xliii. 
87  Ye  have  gotten  the  fikes  in  your  arse  or  a  waft  clew. 
a  1758  RAMSAY  Address  of  Thanks  xxii,  A  Briton  . .  as  his 
fancy  takes  the  fykes,  May  preach  or  print  his  notions. 
17. .  LADY  DALRYMPLE  in  Lives  of  Limisays  (1849)  II-  3" 
Your  mother's  cold  was  another  of  my  fykes. 
b.  A  restless  movement. 

1790  MACAULAY  To  Cheerfulness  Poems  129  No  ane  gies 
e  er  a  fidge  or  fyke  Or  yet  a  moan. 

2.  Anxiety  about  what  is  trifling,  fuss,  trouble. 

1719  HAMILTON  md  Epist.  to  Ramsay  i,  O  sic  a  fike  and 
sic  a  fistic  I  had  about  it !  1790  BURNS  Tarn  o'  Shanter  193 
As  bees  bizz  out  wi' anj — f--1--  -"--^  TT 
of  Glen 
SCOTT 
a  Jew. 

8.  Dalliance,  flirtation. 

1808-80  JAMIESON,  'He  held  a  great  fike  wi'  her.'  1810 
J.  COCK  Simple  Strains  144  (Jam.)  They  had  a  fyk  thegither 

Fike  (fsik),  zr.i     Chiefly  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

£Em5jJ«  5,'  7-9  ftrke'  (6  fyk)>  3'  7-  fike.  Pa. 
ON.  fikja  (rare  in  Icel.)  =  MSw.  flkja  to  move 

briskly,  be  restless  or  eager.  Cf.  ON.  fikenn  eager. 
See  FIG  v.s,  FITCH  v.,  FIDGE  z>.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  restlessly,  bustle,  fidget;  fig. 
to  be  fussy  or  restless,  vex  oneself.  Also,  to  flinch, 
shrink.  To  fike  and  fling :  to  caper  about ;  alsrj/ijf. 

c  izao  Bestiary  656  Fike3  and  fondeS  al  his  mijt  ne  mai 
he  it  foroen  no  wijt.  c  1315  Coer  de  L.  4749  The  Sarazynes 
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fledde,  away  gunnc  fyke,  c  1340  Galv.  <y  Gr.  Knt.  2274 
Nawber  fyked  I,  ne  flase,  freke,  quen  bou  myntest.  c  1440 
Promp.  Part'.  160/1  Fykm  a-bowte.  1595  KvRKLfiifr.  in 
Watson  Collect,  n.  26  The  Bee. .  From  hole  to  hole  did  fyke. 
1697  w-  CLELAND  Poems  105  We  forsooth  must  fyke  and 
fling,  And  make  our  Pulpits  sound  and  ring  With  bulkie 
words,  against  the  Test.  1786  BURNS  On  a  Sc.  Bard  21 
Wha  can  do  nought  but  fyke  an'  fumble.  1801  MACNEILL 
Poems  (1844)  88  Nae  langer  grane  nor  fyke,  nor  daidle,  But 
brandish  ye  the  lang-shanked  l.-idle.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  x,  To  fyke  and  fling  at  piper's  wind  and  fiddler  s 
squealing.  i8»5  BROCKETT./V".-C.  Words,  Fike,  to  fidget,  to 
berestless.  1883 MRS. OLIPHANT  Wizard's  Son  vii,Old  Blair- 
allan  comes  fyking. 
b.  To  dally,  flirt. 

1804  TARRAS  Poems  58  No  to  fike  wi'  yon  wild  hizzie 
Janet's  dochter  i'  the  glen. 

2.  trans.  To  vex,  trouble.  Tofike  one's  noddle : 
to  trouble  one's  head.  Also,  to  shrug  (the 
shoulders). 

1571  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxi.  124  Blind  Jamie  tauld 
me  ells  That  quyetly  yai  news  did  fyk  yame.  1808-80 
JAMIESON,  '  This  will  fike  him.'  1809  Christina*  Ba'ing  in 
J.  Skinner  Misc.  Poetry  123  Some  baith  thair  shou'ders  up 
did  fyke.  1837  R.  NICOLL  Poems  (1843)  263  It  snoozes  on 
thro'  rain  and  snaw,  Nor  fykes  its  noddle. 

tFike,».2  Obs.  prepr.OE.  */&-;a«  <?/&-);  cf. 
OE.  befuian  (1  befician)  to  deceive,  gefo  deceit ; 
prob.  cognate  with  FAKEN.]  intr.  To  flatter,  fawn, 
act  or  speak  deceitfully. 

a  IMS  St.  Marker.  (1862)  13  Thu  fikest  quoth  ha  ful  thing. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  206  t*e  scorpiun  . .  fikefl  mid  te  heaued  & 
stinge5  mid  te  teile.  c  1150  Meid.  Maregretc  xiii,  Meidan 
Maregrete  nulle  we  nout  mitte  fike.  c\y&Advict  to  Women 
in  Wright  Spec.  Lyr.  Poetry  46  Wymmon,  war  the  with  the 
swyke,  That  feir  ant  freoly  ys  to  fyke. 

Hence  Fi'king///.  a.,  fawning. 

AIMS  Ancr.  R.  256  Leouere  me  beoS  hire  wunden  ben 
uikiinde  cosses. 

Pikel;e,  obs.  form  of  FICKLE. 

f  Fi'kenung.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  *fiken(tn)  vb., 
extension  of  FIKK  v.-~\  Deceit. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  103  Idel^elp  . .  benne  mon  . .  mid  fike- 
nunge  fearS  and  de8  for  5elpe  mare  benne  for  godes  luue. 

Fikery(fai'kari).  Sc.  [f.FiKEtv.  -r-EBT.]  Fidget- 
iness, fussiness ;  fuss. 

1823  G  ALT  Entail  1 .  306, '  I  can  na  understand . .  what  for  a' 
this  Fykerie's  about  a  lump  o'  y_ird."  1823  Petticoat  Tales 
I.  330  '  I  couldna  be  fashed  wi'  sic  fikery.'  1850  CARLYLE 
in  Froude  Life  in  London  xviii.  (1884)  II.  51  His  fussiness 
and  fikery  has  brought  angry  growlings. 

Fikie,  fiky  (foi-ki),  a.  Sc.  [f.  FIKE  sb.  +  -Y.I] 
Fidgety,  restless.  Also,  That  costs  much  trouble, 
minutely  elaborate. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  i.  28  Your  fiky  dress.  18*3  GALT 
Ringan  Gilhaize  I.  xiv.  154  My  Lord  there  is  hyte  and 
fykie.  1825  BROCKETT  N.-C.  Words,  Fikey.  1830  GALT 
Lavjrie  T.  n.  v.  (1849)  55  Sooth  to  say,  I  was  disturbed  and 
fykie. 

t  Filace.  Law.  Obs.  Also  5  filas,  6  fylas,  8 
filaze.  [a.  AF.yf/az,  ad.  med.I..yf/<w««»»,  either  f. 
L./J7«7«  thread,  FILE  sb.-,  or  pern,  shortened  from 
late  L.  chartophylacium  (ad.  late  Gr.  \aproip uAa- 
Ktov)  place  for  keeping  papers/]  =  FILE  sl>.2  3  b. 

[1292  BRITTON  n.  xvii.  §  12  Et  si  le  bref  soit  perdu  ou 
remue'  maliciousemcnt  de  filaz,  adounc  cesse  le  poer  la 
Justice.]  1434  Proc.  $  Ordin.  Priv.  Council  Eng.  (1835) 
IV.  269  A  cedule  annexed  to  be  articles  bat  remayne  in  pe 
filas  in  poffice  of  \>a  priveseal.  a  1483  Liber  Niger  m  Houuh. 
Ord.  (1790)  33  Other  lettres  and  remembraunces  be  kept 
upon  a  filace.  1509-10  A  ct  i  Hen.  VI II,  c.  8  Yf  the  clerke 
of  the  petie  bagge  . .  wyll  not  receyve  the  same  office  . .  and 
putt  yt  on  the  fylas  to  remayne  of  recorde.  1537  in  State  Paf. 
(1834)  II.  501  The  fylaceis  and  recorder  of  the  Chauncery. 

Hence  f  Filace  v.  trans.,  to  place  on  a  file,  to 
file. 

'537  'n  State  Papers  (1834)  II.  499  Before  a  bille  of  com- 
pleinte  be  exibytid  and  filaceid  with  the  Master  of  the  Rolles 
clerke. 

t  Fila'ceOHS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  filum  thread  + 
-ACEOUS.]  Consisting  of  thread-like  parts. 

1626  BACON  Syl'va  §  614  It  is  the  Stalk  that  maketh  the 
Filaceous  matter.  1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  (1695) 
194  Of  the  filacious  matter  of  the  Bark  . .  Cables  . .  are 
made. 

Filacer,  filaz  er  (frlassj,  -zail.  Forms  :  a.  6 
felyssour,  fllliser,  7-8  fllizer,  flllzar,  9  fyliser, 
7-  fllaoer,  -azer.  ^.  7-8  philaser,  -azer,  -iser, 
-izer.  [f.  FILACE  +  -ER.2]  A  former  officer  of  the 
superior  courts  at  Westminster,  who  filed  original 
writs,  etc.  and  issued  processes  thereon.  Also 
a  corresponding  officer  of  the  Irish  superior 
courts. 

[1432  Act  loffm.  VI,  c.  4  Que  null  Filicer,  Exigenter,  ne 
autre  officer  desore  enavaunt  fera  tiel  entree  en  ascun  seute.) 
1512  Act  4  Hen,  VIII,  c.  4  §  i  The  Felyssour  or  exigenter 
in  whose  offyce  suche  sute  is  taken.  1561  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  i 
§  5  All  Attornies,  Protonotaries  and  Philizers.  1613  SIR  H. 
FINCH  Lam  (1636)  23  The  profits  of  the  office  of  a  Fifizer,  &c. 
cannot  be  put  in  execution.  1667  WOOD  Life(£>xf.  Hist.  Soc. ) 
II.  105  John  Hickmote  of  Windsore  in  Berks,  esq.  a  philiser. 
1708  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  in.  (1743)  266  A  List 
of  the  Philazers  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  the 


counties  belonging  to  each  respective  Philazer.  1818  HALLAM 


County  of  Cambridge.  1837  Act  7  Will.  IV.  $  i  Viet.  c.  30, 
Sched.  A,  Offices  abolished  by  this  Act.  .On  the  Plea  Side  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  :  The  Office  of. .  Filacer. .  In  the 
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Court  of  Common  Pleas :  The  Office  of  . .  Filacers  for  the 
several  Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns  in  England  and  Wales. 
1883  General  Advertiser?  June,  William  Woodloclc,  Esq. 
. .  Solicitor,  formerly  Filazer  of  the  Court  of  Equity. 

tPilacery.  Obs.  In  7  fllizarie.  [f.  prec.  +  Y-X] 
The  office  of  a  filacer. 

1625  SIR  H.  FINCH  Laiv  (1636)  358  In  an  assize  of  an  office 
as  of  a  filizarie. 

Filagree :  see  FILIGREE. 

Filament  (frlament).  [ad.  mod.L. filament- 
urn,  f.  late  L.filare  to  spin,  f.  filum  thread.  Cf. 
T.jUamtttf,] 

1.  A  tenuous  thread-like  body,  resembling  a  fibre 
of  tow;  a  minute  fibre.     Often  in  scientific  use,  as 
applied  to  animal  or  vegetable  structure. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primand.  Fr.  Acad.  n.  31  The.  .filaments 
..are  litle  long  threeds,  slender  &  white,  solide  &  strong. 
1664  POWER  Exp,  Philos.  i.  66  Those  long  filaments  of 
which  the  substance  of  Brain,  .consists.  1671  GKEW  Anat. 
Platitsi.vi.  §0(1682^43  Every  one  having  a  Seed  appendent 
to  it,  whose  Coats  it  enlreth  by  a  double  Filament.  1774 
J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  I.  364  The  rivers  conveyed  down  their 
streams  fine  filaments  of  brass.  1791  HAMILTON  Berthollet's 
Dyeing  1. 1.  n.  i.  123  Differences  in  wool  consist  in  the  length 
and  fineness  of  its  filaments.  1841  H.  MILLER  t?.  R.Sandst. 
\.  12  The  stone . .  was  of. .  filamentary  texture,  the  filaments 
radiating  in  straight  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. 1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  6  The 
suspending  filament  should  be  ..  unspun  silk.  1855  BAIN 
Senses  $  Int.  i.  ii.  §  14  The  part  where  the  filaments  of  the 
nerve  are  distributed.  1876  ROCK  Text.  Fabr.  i.  i  The  fila- 
ments drawn  out  of  the  leaves  of  plants. 
fig.  —  *  Scrap  ',  'shred  *. 

1870  LOWELL  Among  wj>  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  356  Is  there 
the  least  filament  of  truth  in  it  ?  1875  EMERSON  Lett.  $  Soc. 
Aims,  Quot.  4-  Orig.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  214  From  the 
slenderest  filament  of  fact  a  good  fable  is  constructed. 

b.  spec.  The  infusible  conductor  (usually  some 
form  of  carbon)  placed  in  the  glass  bulb  of  an 
incandescent  electric  lamp  and  raised  to  incan- 
descence by  the  passage  of  the  current. 

1881  S.  P.  THOMPSON  Elem.  Less.  Electr.  §  374  In  these 
lamps  the  carbon  filament  is  mounted  upon  conducting  wires 
. .  which  pass  into  a  glass  bulb,  Into  which  they  are  sealed, 
the  bulbs  being  afterwards  exhausted  of  air. 

2.  transf.,  e.g.  v&  filament  of  air ,  light,  etc. ;  also 
in  Hydromechanics  (see  qnot.  1850). 

1646  SIRT.BROWNE/)««</.£/.  H.  iv.  80  Effluvium  passing  out 
in  a  smaller  thred  and  more  enlengthened  filament . .  stirreth 
not  the  bodies  interposed.  i?ia  BLACKMORE  Creation  n. 
(1718)  51  The  ever-rolling  Orb's  impulsive  Ray  On  the  next 
Threads  and  Filaments  does  bear.  1810  VINCK  A7*'/«.  Astron. 
xxi.  229  Part  of  that  exceedingly  fine  filament  of  light 
was  intercepted.  1822-56  DE  QUINCEY  Confess.  (1862)  73 
Slender  as  a  filament  of  air.  1828  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brtt. 
Gunner  (ed.  2)  200  The  lateral  pressure  of  a  filament  of  fluid 
is  equal  to  its  vertical  pressure.  £1850  Rudim,  Navig: 
(Weale)i54AFilament  is  an  imaginary  portion  of  a  stream, 
of  very  small  breadth,  consisting  of  a  row  of  corpuscles,  or 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  particles,  following  each  other  in 
the  same  direction.  1860  TYNOALL  Glac.  i.  xxi.  146  The  fog 
was  drawn  away  in  long  filaments  by  the  wind.  1879  G. 
PRESCOTT  Sf.  Telephone  128  The  action  of  the  helix,  .upon 
filings,  consists  in  grouping  them  under  the  forms  of  fila- 
ments parallel  to  the  axis. 

3.  not.  That  part  of  the  stamen  which  supports 
the  anther ;  also  (see  quot.  1884). 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  123  Vegetables  that  have  three 
distinct  Filaments  or  male  generative  parts  in  every  flower. 
1759  B.  STILLINGFLEET  Misc.  Tracts  Nat.  Hist.  Introd. 
(1702)  30  Six  lone  thready  substances  called  the  filaments 
each  terminated  by  an  oblong  body  . .  called  the  anthera. 
1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  I.  22,  10  Stamens  in 
each,  and  the  Filaments  not  united.  1858  CARPENTER  Veg. 
PAys.  §  9  The  filaments  of  the  Berberry  stamen.  1884  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex. ^Sexual  Filament,  the  one-celled  stalk  of  the  oogo- 
nium  of  some  Algae  when  it  also  bears  an  antheridium. 

4.  nonce-uses,  a.  A  thread-like  band.    b.  (with 
etymological  reference)  A  spun  thread. 

1715  tr.  Pancirollus'*  Rerum  Mem.  I.  iv.  ii.  is/The  Pagan 
Priests  had  a  Cap  upon  their  Heads,  which,  .they  bound. . 
with  a  woollen  Filament.  1791  COWPER  Odyst,  vin.  345 
Hung  them  numerous  from  the  roof  diffused  Like  spider's 
filaments. 

Filame'ntar  [f.  prec.  +  -AB1.]  =  next. 

18..  JrnL  Microsc.  Sc.  XXVIII.  42^  (Cent.  Diet.)  Even 
such  slips  of  mesentery  . .  often  exhibit  a  filamentar  (eras- 
pedal)  thickening. 

Filamentary  (filame'ntari),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AEY.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  filament  or  filaments. 

1841  [see  FILAMENT  i].  1858  T.  R.JONES  Aquarian  Nat. 
277  Its  head,  .is  provided  with  numerous  filamentary  tenta- 
cula.  1860  TYNOALL  Glac.  n.  xxx.  407  They  should  change 
the  expressions  which  refer  . .  the  structure  to  the  sliding  of 
;  filaments '  past  each  other  . .  Such  filamentary  sliding  may 
take  place  in  a  truly  viscous  body.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling 
vi.  (1880)  197  A  series  of  small  filamentary  appendages, 
serving  as  fins.  1875  BLAKE  Zool.  322  In  the  higher  organized 
Entozoa  a  filamentary  nervous  system  has  been  recognised. 

Filanieiited  (frlamented),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ED  ^.]  Provided  with  filaments. 

1889  BUCK  Handbk.  Med.  Sc.  IV.  626  The  cells  were  larger 
and  were  not  filamented. 

Filanientiferous  (fHamentHeras" ,  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  4-  -(i  PEBOU8.]  *  Bearing  a  filament  or  fila- 
ments; filiferous*  (Cent.  Diet,]. 

Filamento-,  comb,  form  of  FILAMENT.  In 
filamento  -  cribrate^  having  sieve-like  openings 
fringed  with  filaments. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  513  Parietes  filamento-cribrate. 
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Filamentoid  (filame-ntoid),  a.    [f.  FILAMENT 

+  -OID.]  Having  the  appearance  of  a  filament ; 
like  a  filament.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Filamentose  (fi  lament^'s  ,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  T 
-OHE.]  =  FILAMENTOUS. 

1848  in  CRAIG.  1834  WOODWARD  Mollitsca  n.  194  Gills 
filamentose . .  along  the  sides  of  the  back.  1874  COOKE  Fungi 
15  The  anatomical  filamentose  elements  of  lichens. 

Filamentous  .filame'ntas),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-Ot'S.] 

1.  a.  Composed  of  or  containing  filaments  or 
thread-like  parts,     b.  Resembling  a  filament   or 
thread ;  thread-like. 

1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  \.  ii.  §  8  (1682)  12  The  filamentous 
Extremities  of  some  Roots.  1727  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v. 
Alitttt,  Stone  alum  ;  it  is  nothing  out  a  filamentous  Talk  soft 
to  the  touch.  1789  A.  CRAWFORD  in  Med.  Cominnn.  II.  355 
A  saturated  solution  of  the  . .  salt  . .  shoots  into  long  fila- 
mentous chrystals.  1827  FARADAY  Chem.  Manip.  iv.  101 
A  small  platina  wire  or  other  piece  of  filamentous  matter. 
1831  R.  KNOX  Cloguet's  Anat.  609  A  layer  of  dense  and 
close  filamentous  cellular  tissue  unites  the  muscular  to  the 
mucous  membrane.  1860  GOSSE  Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  165 
Ranging  among  the  filamentous  leaves  of  the  Myriophyllum. 
1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  Il.xiii.  74  The  backs  of  the  feathers 
.  .are  filamentous  or  plumose. 

2.  Of  a  plant :  Bearing  filaments  or  thread-like 
parts. 

1835  LINDLEY Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  125  Some  of  the  fila- 
mentous tribes.  1872  OLIVER  ElemSBot.  n.  295  Many  of 
these  filamentous  species  [of  Algae]  . .  multiply  themselves 
by  the  contents  of  the  cells  which  form  their  filaments. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  filament  or  filaments. 

1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  xxxiii.  421  The  seams  . .  were  de- 
veloped . .  where . .  filamentous  sliding  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

Filarne'ntule.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ULE.] 
A  small  filament ;  spec,  (see  qnot.). 

1837  MACGILLIVRAY  Hist.  Brit.  Birds  \.  Introd.  78  These 
filamentules  have  the  same  relation  to  the  filament,  their 
shaft,  that  the  barbules  of  the  feathers  have  to  their  barb. 

Filamo(r)t:  see  FILEMOT. 

Filander1  (filse-ndaa).  Chiefly  //.  Forms :  5 
fylaundris,  7  felanders,  fillanders,  -enders, 
fylauders,  6-  filander(s.  [a.  OF.  filandre:— 
popular  L.  *filandttla,  dim.  f.  (Idna}  filaniia  wool 
to  be  spun. 

The  word  is  used  in  mod.  F.  for  a  gossamer  thread,  also 
for  various  fibres  in  animal  and  vegetable  organisms.] 

In  plural,  Thread-like  intestinal  worms  causing 
a  disease  in  hawks ;  the  disease  so  caused. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  B  vij  b,  A  medecyne  for  wormys  in  an 
hawke  wiche  sekenesse  is  called  the  Fylaundris.  1575 
TURBERV.  Faulconrie  252  These  filanders  . .  are  smal  as 
threedes.  1613  LATHAM  Falconry  7  These  occasions  of 
extraordinary  and  vntimely  heate,  may.,  ingender  the  fil- 
landers. a  i68a  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hawks  Misc.  (1684)  115  This 
'  .  .may  probably  destroy  that  obstinateDiseaseof  the  Filander 
or  back-worm.  1891  HARTING  Gloss,  in  Bibl.  Accipitraria 
222  Filanders,  intestinal  worms. 

f  Fila'nder  2.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  phel- 
landrion,  Gr.  i/ieAAovSpioc.]  The  plant  Stavesacre 
{Delphinium  Staphisagria). 

1575  TURBERV.  Faitlconrie  286  To  scowre  by  medicine. 
Take . .  graines  of  filander  otherwise  called  Stauesaker. 

Filander  (filse-ndaiN.  A  name  given  to  a 
species  of  Macropus  (M.  Brunii).  Also,  Filander 
Kangaroo. 

1737  tr.  C.  De  Bruyn's  Trav.  Mosc.  $  Persia  II.  101  When 
I  was  at  our  general's  country  seat  [in  Java]  I  saV  a  certain 
animal  called  Filander.  1841  WATERHOUSE  Marsupialia  225 
Filander  Kangaroo,  Macropm  Brunii. 

Filander,  v. :  see  PIIILANDEB. 
Filar  (faHai),  a.    [f.  L.  fil-um   thread  +  -AH.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  thread  ;  esp.  in  filar  micro- 
meter, microscope,  one  having  threads  or  wires 
across  its  field  of  view. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Filar-micrometer.  1879  NEW- 
COMB  &  HOLDEN  Astron.  90  By  the  filar  micrometer  we  can 
determine  the  distance  apart  in  seconds  of  arc  of  any  two 
stars  A  and  B.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV,  Filar  sus- 
pension (Electricity),  said  of  a  magnetic  needle,  which  is 
suspended  by  a  filament  of  silk. 

Filarial  (file»Tial),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  fllari-a,  f. 
fil-um  thread  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
genus  Filaria  of  parasitic  worms.  Filarial  period- 
icity (see  quot.). 

1881  Athenxum  5  Feb.  203/3  A  paper  by  Dr.  Manson, '  On 
the  Periodicity  of  Filarial  Migration  to  and  from  the  Circula- 
tion,' was  communicated  by  Dr.  Cobbold.  1883  B.  W. 
RICHARDSON  Prev.  Med.  vii.  788  In  the  filarial  disease  the 
filarial  embryos  are  found  in  the  blood  of  the  person  affected 
by  them.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  F.  periodicity,  Cobbold's 
term  for  the  phenomena  of  the  periodical  daily  appearance, 
in  the  blood,  of  the  embryos  of  the  Filaria  sanguinis 
hominis  during  the  night  or  the  hours  of  sleep,  and  their 
absence  during  the  daytime  or  the  hours  of  waking. 

Filarian  (fileVrian),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AN.]  = 
prec.  In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Fila'riate,  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To 
infect  with  Filaria.  Hence  Fila'riated ///.  a. 

1884  MANSON  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Ser.  n.  Zool.  II.  368tWe 
may  settle  the  relationship  of  the  mosquito  to  the  Filaria . . 
By  filariating  a  man  . .  by  means  of  Filaria?  metamorphosed 
in  passing  through  the  mosquito.  Ibid.  369  The  blood  of  a 
filariated  man. 

Filarifomi   (filffi'rifium'),   a.     [f.    as   prec.  -t- 
-FORM.]     Of  the  form  of  Filaria. 
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Filarious  (file<>-rias),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.] 
Infected  with  Filaria. 

1883  MANSON  Filaria  Sang.  Horn.  48  Hooihoah,  a  highly 
filarious  district.  1884  —  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  Ser.  ll. 
Zool.  II.  370  My.  .fifanous  patients. 

Filate  (fsHA),  a.  Entom.  [f.  i..  fit-urn  thread 
+  -ATE  2.]  (See  quots.) 

1826  KIRBY&  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  294 Margin.. Filate .  .when 
the  edge  is  separated  by  a  channel,  often  producing  a  very 
slender  threadlike  margin..  Ibid.  IV.  324  Filate.  .when  in- 
versatile  antennsehave  neither  a  terminal  nor  a  lateral  bristle. 

Filaterie,  obs.  form  of  PHYLACTERY. 

Filatory  (frlatari).  [ad.  med.L.  fildtori-um, 
i.filare  to  spin,  f.  L.  fllum  thread.]  A  machine 
for  forming  or  spinning  threads. 

?  18. .  TOOKE  (Webster  1832),  This  manufactory  has  three 
filatories,  each  of  640  reels. 

Filature  (fi'latifu).  [a.  F '  .filature  (as  if  ad.  L. 
*filatura  ;  cf.  It.  filatura),  f.  late  L./tlare  to  spin, 
f,  filum  thread.] 

1.  The  action  of  forming  or  spinning  into  threads ; 
the  reeling  of  silk  from  cocoons. 

1783  BURKE  Rep.  Affairs  India  Wks.  1842  II.  27  Buying 
up  the  cocoons  for  the  Italian  filature.      1860  USE  Diet. 
Arts  II.  277  Floss-silk  is  the  name  given  to  the  portions  of 
ravelled  silk  broken  off  in  the  filature  of  the  cocoons. 
b.  attrib.  in  filature-silk  —  floss-silk. 

1804  COLEBROOKE  Hush.  Bengal(ifa6>  153  The  prime-cost 
of  fileture-silk  [sic], 

2.  An  establishment  for  reeling  silk. 

1759  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  165/1  The  public  filature  at 
Savannah.  1772  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1887  IV.  477  note, 
Fifty-four  pounds  [of  silk]  had  been  reeled  at  the  filature  of 
private  persons.  1851  L.  D.  B.  GORDON  in  Art  Jml.  Illust. 
Catal.  ii**A  The  process  of  Reeling  the  Silk  from  the 
Cocoons  is  carried  on  . .  in  establishments  called  filatures. 
1880  Miss  BIRD  Japan  I.  270  In  the  rear  of  the  filature  is  a 
large  fireproof  building. 

Filaw,  obs.  form  of  FELLAH. 

Filaze,  Filazer :  see  FILACE,  FILACER. 

Filbert  (fiiba.it).  Forms :  a.  4  philliberd, 
6-7  philbert,  (7  -inert),  (8  philberd,  -bud).  /3. 
5  fel-,  5-6  fyl-,  6-9  filberd(e,  (7  -burd,  flllberd), 
6-9  dial.  fllbeard(e,  (6  fyl-),  6  fllberte,  (fyl- 
bert),  6-7  fllbird(e,  (6  fylbyrd),  4-  filbert, 
[prob.  short  (or  filbert  (i.e.  Philibert)-nut,  dial. 
Fr.  noix  de  filbert  (Moisy  Diet.  Patois  Normand) 
from  being  ripe  near  St.  Philibert's  day,  Aug.  22 
(O.S.).  Cf.  Ger.  Lamberts -nuss.] 

1.  The  fruit  or  nut  of  the  cultivated  hazel  (Cory- 
las  avellana). 

[1292  BRITTON  n.  xxiv.  §  i  Et  as  foiles,  et  as  flours  (v.r.  e  a 
philbere).]  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  92  J>e  fyge  and  be  filbert 
were  fode  med  so  fayre.  c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  160  Fylberde, 
notte,  fillum.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1539)  21  b,  Fyl- 
berdes  and  hasyll  nuttes . .  are  more  stronge  in  substance  than 
wall  nuttes.  1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  vii.  127  Filberds  are 
wholsomer  then  the  common  Hasell-Nuts.  1712  E.  COOKE 
Voy.  S.Sea^o  Something  bigger,  and  more  oval  than  a  Fil- 
beard.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  29  The  acorn, 
the  philberd,  the  chesnut,  and  the  wilding.  1846  J.  BAXTER 
Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  264,  I  grew  two  hundred 
weight  of  filberts,  .upon  fifty-seven  trees. 

2.  The  tree  bearing  the  nut ;  ^filbert-tree. 

1393  GOWER  Conf.  II.  30  And  after  Phillis  philliberd  This 
tre  was  cleped  in  the  yerd.  c  1450  LYDG.  Compl.  Loveres 
Life  68  The  filbert  eke,  that  lowe  doth  encline  Her  bowes 
grene.  1c  1475  Syr.  lowe  Degre  37  The  fylbyrdes  hangyng 
to  the  ground.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  140  Fylberdes  and 
walnuttes  may  be  set  on  the  nuttes  in  a  gardeyn.  1616 
SURFL. &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  341  Filberts,  .doe grow  of 
smal  shoots.  1796(1  MARSHALL  Garden,  vi.  (1813)80  Filberds 
are  raised  from  nuts  or  suckers.  1838  GLENNY  Gard.  Every- 
day Bk.  21  Filberts  must  be  planted  by  the  same  rules. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  filbert- 
grove,  -hedge,  -nut,  -tree,  -walk.     b.  similative,  as 
filbert  nails ;  filbert-formed,   -shaped  adjs.     Also, 

f  filbert-mouse,  the  common  dormouse  (Mus- 
cardinus  avellanarius),  so  called  from  its  fondness 
for  filberts. 

'  Filbert  nails '  are  often  referred  to  as  a  beauty,  but  _some- 
times  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  consumptive  tendencies. 

a  1845  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Lady  Rohesia,  A  pretty  little 
hand  with  . .  'filbert-formed  nails.  1552  HULOET,  "Filberde 
groue,  coryletum.  1742  FIELDING  J.  Andmvs  \\l.\v,  Ashort 
Walk,  shaded  on  each  side  by  a  "Filbert  Hedge,  a  1821 
KEATS  Poems,  '  /  stood  tiptoe '  35  A  filbert  hedge  with  wild 
briar  overtwined.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  545  Of  the 
Nut-mouse,  Hasell-mouse,  or  *  Filburd-mouse.  1861  TROI.- 
LOPE  Framley  P.  I.  i.  9  Clear  white  hands,  'filbert  nails. 
1552  HULOET,  *Filberd  nutte,  abellina.  14. .  Norn,  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker7i5  Hec  mortis,  a  *fylberdtre.  1551  TURNER  Herbal 
I.  (1568)  M  lij  a,  The  gardyne  nutt  tree  [is]  called  the  fyl- 
berde  tree.  1751  PUi  Trans.  XLVII.  176  The  fruit  of  the 
nut  and  filberd-tree  will  be  most  numerous.  1879  Miss 
JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  '  I  never  sid  the  filbyard-trees 
covered  ooth  lamb-tails  [catkins]  as  they  bin  this  ear'  [1879]. 

Filch  (filf,  filtj),  sb.  [Belongs  to  next  vb.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  thesb.  in  sense  I  was  the  source 
of  the  vb.,  or  derived  from  it ;  in  the  other  senses 
it  is  f.  the  vb.] 

f  1.  A  staff  with  a  hook  at  one  end,  used  to  steal 
articles  from  hedges,  open  windows,  etc.  Obs. 

1622  FLETCHER  Beggar's  Bush  n.  i,  Thus  we  throw  up  our 
Nab-cheats. .  And  then  our  filches.  1632-48  DEKKER  Eng. 
Villanies  M  iij/2  [He]  carries  a  short  staffe.  .which  is  called 
a  Filch,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  A  good  Filch, 
a  Staff,  of  Ash  or  Hazel,  with  a  Hole  through,  and  a  Spike 


at  the  bottom,  to  pluck  Cloathes  from  a  Hedge  or  any  thing 
out  of  a  Casement.  1723  in  Neiv  Cant.  Diet. 

2.  That  which  is  filched  or  stolen  ;  also,  '  a  good 
taking '. 

1x1627  MIDDLETON  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women  iv. 
ii,  Save  ev'ry  hour  a  filch  or  two,  Be  it  money,  cloth  or 
pullen.  1798  WOLCOIT  (P.  Pindar)  Tales  of  liny  Wks.  1812 
IV.  424  He  put  a  fine  parcel  of  money  into  the  pockets  of 
the  proprietors  :  quite  a  Filch. 

t  3.  One  who  filches  or  steals ;  a  filcher.  Obs. 

1775  in  ASH.  1810  POOLE  Hamlet  Travestie  n.  iii,  A  very 
Filch,  that  more  deserves  to  hang,  Than  any  one. 

4.  The  action  of  filching  or  stealing. 

1877  Five  1  'ears'  Penal  Servit.  iii.  246  She  were  an  out 
and  outer  in  going  into  shops  on  the  filch. 

Filch  (filj,  filtj),  v.  Also  6  fllehe,  flitch, 
fylche.  [Of  unknown  origin  ;  see  prec.  sb. 

Originally  slang,  and,  like  many  other  slang  words,  first 
recorded  in  i6th  c.  The  following  passage  is  often  quoted 
as  an  earlier  instance,  but  the  various  reading  flicked 
('  flinched  ',  '  given  way ')  seems  preferable,  and  in  any  case 
the  present  vb.  yields  no  good  sense  : — 

?f  1300  Song  in  Langtoft  Ctiroti.  (Rolls)  II.  264  In  toune 
herd  Itelle.Thairbaghe!  and  thair  belle  Benfilched  and  fledde.) 

1.  trans.  To  steal,  esp.  things  of  small  value  ;  to 
pilfer.  Occas.  in  weaker  sense  :  To  take  away  sur- 
reptitiously. 

1561  AWDELAY  Frat.  Vacab.  3  Or  els  filtch  Poultry, 
carving  them  to  the  Alehouse.  1596  H.  CLAPHAM  Briefe 
Bible  \.  65  Let  such  as  haue  filtched  Church-liuings,  marke 


this.  1602  vtd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  \.  ii.  (Arbl)  9  Those 
eggs  which  haue  ben  filcht  from  the  nest  of  Crowes  and 
Kestrells.  (11677  BARROW  Serm.  Wks.  1716  II.  155  From 
him  they  filcht  that  proud,  .uncivil  humour.  1714  GAY  * 
Trivia  in.  58  The  wily  Fox .  .Who  lately  filch'd  the  Turkey's 
callow  Care.  1783  PALEY  Mar.  Philos.  (1818)  I.  94  If  he 
filched  a  book  out  of  a  Library.  1810  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ. 
(1830)  IV.  138  A  mere  contrivance  to  filch  wealth  and  power 
to  themselves.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  vi.  671 
I  did  not  filch, — I  found  the  child.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets 
vii.  212  He  would  filch  me  hence. 

absol.    1367  HARMAN  Caveat  32  They  be..skilfull  in., 
filching.      1688  LD.  DELAMER  Wks.   (1694)  26   For  when 
Servants  are  pincht,  they  will  be  filching.    1866  GEO.  ELIOT 
F.  Holt  56  If  I  don't  lie  and  filch  somebody  else  will. 
b.  with  away,  off. 

1577  Test.  12  Patriarchs  (1604)  52  Ve  shall  purloin  the 
Lord  s  offering,  and  filch  away  pieces  of  it.  1678  BUTLER 
Hitd.  in.  i.  ii?fl  What  made  thee.  .filch  the  Ladle's  Heart 
away?  1829  LYTTON  Disowned  4  The  rascals  would  not  filch 
off  the  corner  of  your  garment.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  v. 
ii.  (1864)  283  He  . .  succeeded  in  filching  away  much  of  the 
territory  of  his  royal  kinsman. 

•fe.  To  introduce  stealthily  into.    Obs.  rare~ '. 

1589  NASHE  Almond  for  Parrat  3  Thou  shouldst  filche 
thyselfe.  .into  our  gouernement. 

2.  To  rob  (<jr~ something),  rare. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  29  If  they  meete  with  a  woman . . 
such  they  filche  and  spoyle.  1837  HOWITT  Rur.  Life  m. 
iii.  243  No  man  is  in  danger  of.  .being  filched  of  his  purse. 

f3.  To  beat,  strike.   Obs. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  84  To  fylche,  to  beate,  to  stryke. 
1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-all  (187 4)  38  Filch,  to  beate. 

Hence  Filched  ///.  a. 

1567  DRANT  Horace  Epist.  xiii.  E  iv.  Drunken  Pyrrhe 
beares  her  wool  her  flycesie  filched  gaine.  111623  FLETCHER 
Chances  i.  ix,  I  foster  up  your  filch'd  Iniquities !  1809 
SCOTT  Poacher 74  The  filched  lead  the  church's  roof  affords. 
1836  BOKER  Poems,  Anne  Boleyn  i.  i,  This  same  haughty 
moon  That  floods  our  prospect  with  her  filched  beams. 

Filcher  (fi'l/aJ,  fi-ltjaa).  [f.  prec.  +  -ERi.] 
One  who  filches  ;  a  petty  thief,  pilferer. 

'573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  25  Purloiners  and  filchers,  that 
louetn  to  lurke.  1621  MOLLE  Camerar.  Liv.  Libr.  I.  xii.  39 
Begins  to  fall  upon  these  filchers.  1702  W.  J.  Brityn's  Voy. 
f.evanfxxxviii.  152  The  Arabians  are  the  greatest  Filchers  in 
the  World.  1860  J.  P.  KENNEDY  Swallow  B.  xxxviii.  376  A 
filcher  of  caps  and  napkins  from  a  washerwoman's  basket. 

Hence  Filcliery,  the  art  or  practice  of  a  filcher. 

1607  R.  C[AREW]  tr.  Estieime's  World  of  Wonders  xv.  82 
Feates  of  filchery  and  cunning  conueyance. 

Fi'lching,  vii.  sb.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  FILCH. 

1567  DRANT  Horace  Epist.  E  viij  b,  Thy  facte  not  lesse  in 
this  thy  filchinge  meanes.  1397  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  35 
Avoyde  filchinge  and  robbinge. 

2.  concr.  That  which  is  filched  or  stolen. 

1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  iv.  ii,  By  what  reserved  filchings 
from  marketing  . .  hast  thou  been  enabled  _to  make  them 
serve  thee  ?  1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlem.  xlvi,  To  pay  some 
call  where  she  distributed  her  small  filchings. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as filching-sack,  -trade. 

« 1592  GREENE  James  IV  (1861)  192  The  filching  trade 
when  time  serves.  1836-4813.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.,  Knights 
I.  iii,  I'll  flay  you  for  a  filching-sack. 

Filching,  ///.  «.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING2.]  That 
filches;  pilfering. 

1370  B.  GOOGE  Pop.  Kingd.  iv.  54  To  looke  that  no  dis- 
order be,  nor  any  filching  hande.  1592  WYRLEY  Armorie 
151  Ah  filching  death,  thou  felonous  bloodie  thiefe.  1639 
Cent  I.  Calling  (1660)  no  This  filtching  Devil,  that  thus 
steals  from  men  their  precious  hours,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  Filching-covc,  a  Man-thief. 

t  Fi'lchingly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -LYA]  In 
a  filching  manner ;  stealthily,  surreptitiously. 

1383  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent,  clviii.  978  They  will  not  go 
filchingly  to  cut  downe  a  patche  of  medowe.  1598  FLORIO, 
ArAba.  by  stealth,  filchingly.  (11693  URQUHART  Rabelais 
HI.  xviii.  149  Cull'd  by  fervent  Lovers  filchingly. 

t  Frlchman.  Obs.  [f.  FILCH  v.  (?  or  sb.}  + 
-man  as  in  many  other  slang  words  ;  cf.  darkmans, 
fakeman,  etc.]  =  FILCH  sb.  i. 
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1561  AWDELAY  Frat.   Vacaa.  4 
that  goeth  wyth  the  trunchion  of  a  staffe,  which  stafie  they 


icab.  4  An  Upright  Man  is  one 
t  goeth     ,   " 
cal  a  Filtchman.     1673  R.  HKAD  Canting  Acad.  60  A  short 


Truncheon,  .which  he  calls  his  Filch-man. 
Fild(e,  obs.  form  of  FIELD. 
t  Pildor.  Obs.     In  4  flldore,  fyldor.     [a.  Fr. 
fild'or  thread  of  gold.]    Goldthread.    Also  attrib. 
a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  ix.  33  A  fyldor  [printed  fyld 
or]  fax  to  folde.     13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  106  As  fyldor  fyn 
her  b[o]nkes  brent,    c  1340  Cfiiv .  ff  Gr.  Knt.  189  Folden  in 
wyth  fildore  aboute  be  fayre  grene. 
Pile  (fail),  •^•1     Forms :    I  flil,  fgol,  3  south. 
vile,  (5  vyle),  4-7  fyle,  4-  file.    [OE./tW  (Anglian 
///}  =  MDu.,  MLG.  vtle  ( Du.  vijl,  LG.file),  OHG. 
flla,  figila,  fihala  (MHG.  vtle,  vigel,  mod.Ger. 
feile)  ;  ON.  with  anomalous  initial  consonant  Jti'l 
(mod.Icel.//o7,  MSw./07,  MDa./«/;  the  mod.  Sw. 
and  Da.;?/  are  prob.  adoptions  from  I_G.  or  HG.). 
The  OTeut.  *fihla  is  commonly  referred   to   the  Aryan 
pink,  nasalized  form  of  the  root  feik,  to  which  the  primary 
sense   '  to  scratch,  mark '  is  assigned ;  cf.  OS1.  plsati  to 
write,  L.  pingire  to  point.      The  OS1.  (also  Russian,  Bo- 
hemian, etc.)  pila  file,  saw,  Lith.  pela,  pelyczia  file,  have 
a  remarkable  similarity  of  sound  to  the  Teut.  word,  but 
etymological  affinity  cannot  be  affirmed.] 

L  A  metal  (usually  steel)  instrument,  having  one 
or  more  of  its  surfaces  covered  with  numerous  small 
raised  cutting  edges  or  teeth,  for  abrading,  reducing, 
or  smoothing  surfaces.  To  bite, gnaw  a  file :  fig.  to 
make  an  attempt  that  can  result  only  in  vexatious 
failure  (in  allusion  to  the  fable) ;  similarly  to  lick 
a  file  (see  quot.  1647). 

a  800  Corpus  Gloss.  (Sweet)  1234  Lima,  fill,  c  1000  Riddles 
Ixx.  4  (Gr.)  Ic.  .eom.  .laf  fyres  and  feole.  1382  WYCLIF  Isa. 
xliv.  12  The  yren  smyth  with  the  file  wrojte.  1432  E.  F.. 
H'ills  (1882)  91  A  vyle,  and  a  forser  with  loke  and  kye. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of&sop  m.  xii,  She  [the  serpent]  fond 
a^fyle  whiche  she  beganne  to  gnawe  with  her  teethe.  1549 
Coinpl.  Seot.  iii.  28  Ane  file  is  ane  instrument  to  file  doune 
yrn.  1647  H.  MORE  Songof  Soul\.  ii.  cxii,  Like  the  mis- 
taken Cat  that  lick'd  the  file.  1649  J-  H.  Motion  to  Parl. 
Adv.  Learn.  26  As  soone  as  they  have  done  licking  of  this 
file.  1697  EVELYN  Nmaisut.  vi.  214  The  File  . .  which  they 
ise  for  the  smoothing  of  the  edges.  1786  BEATTIE  Minstr. 


prepares  the  crude  material  for  the  file-cutter.  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mcc/i.  IV,  "file  Card.  1888  HASLUCK  Mech.  ll'.-rt. 
sliop  Handybk.  86  These  file  cards  are  used  in  the  same 
way  as  the  scratch  brushes.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mecli., 

*  File-carrier,  a  tool-holder  like  the  stock  of  a  frame-saw. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  244  pe  ueond..wearS  ibunden  *uileueste 
mid  te  holie  monnes  beoden.  1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Ani,n. 
177  The  West  Indian  "File-shell.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 

*  File-stripper,  a  machine  in  which  a  worn-out  file  after 
being  softened  by  heat,  and  slow  cooling,  is  smoothed  to 
prepare  it  for  being  re-cut. 

Pile  (fail),  sbt  Also  6-7  fyle.  [Properly  two 
different  words,  ultimately  of  identical  etymology  : 
(i)  a.  Fr.  _/f/=Pr.  fit,  It.  filo,  Sp.  kilo  :-L.  filum 
thread;  (2)  a.  Fr.  _/?/,-  =  Pr.,  and  It.//«,  Sp.  hila  :- 
Com.  Romanic  *fila,  fern.  sing.  ;  according  to  some 
scholars  a  vbl.  sb.  f.  jilare,  to  spin,  draw  out 
threads,  f.  i,.  filum.] 

I.  Senses  chiefly  repr.  Y.fil. 

fl.  A  thread,  a.,  fig.  The  thread  of  life.  b. 
transf.  Of  the  nerves  :  A  nerve-cord.  Obs. 

1606  N.  BAXTER  Sidneys  Ouronia  Nij  b,  The  fatall  Sisters 
would  not  cut  her  file.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658) 
223  A  dubble  file  or  threed  to  the  top  of  the  tail. 

f  2.  The  thread,  course,  or  tenor  (of  a  story, 
argument,  etc.1.  Obs. 

1560-1  Sckort  Somnte   ist  Bk.  Discipl.   Ch.  Sect.   §  14 
Following  the  file  and  dependance  of  the  text.  1596  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  vil.  vi.  37  111  fitting  for  this  file  To  sing  of  hills  and 
' 


obstinacy,  and  broke  his  teeth." 

b.  fig.  esp.  with  reference  to  the  polish  imparted 
by  a  file.     (Cf.  the  use  of  L.  lima.) 

I  Ane; 


woods  'mongst  wars  and  knights.  1612  SHELTON  Qtnx.  in. 
x.  I.  209  You  must  promise  me  that  you  will  not  interrupt 
the  File  of  my  doleful  Narration,  a  1639  WOTTON  in  Reliq. 
Ir'otton.  (1685)  223  Let  me  resume  the  file  of  my  Relation. 
i«47  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gay/,  i.  xlv.  (1739)  73  If  the  file  of  his 
purposes  be  rightly  considered. 

8.  A  string  or  wire,  on  which  papers  and  docu- 
ments are  strung  for  preservation  and  reference. 
In  recent  use  extended  to  various  other  appliances 
for  holding  papers  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
referred  to. 

1525  in  I'icary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  viii.  214  Thapothe- 
caries  shall  kepe  the  billis  that  they  serue,  vpon  a  fyle. 
1649  Lane.  Tracts  (Chetham  Soc.)  233  Their  examinations 
remaining  stijl  upon  fyle  in  Manchester.  1666  PEPVS  Diary 
o  Dec.,  Burning  all  the  unnecessary  letters  which  I  have 
had  upon  my  file  for  four  or  five  years  backward.  17*2 
A%  Workhouses  ,75  Keep  the  tradesmen's  notes  up™ 

Thl're  £^&^^^™££» 
to  see  on  my  file.  1866  W.COLLINS  Armadale  II.  iv.  iii.  277 
So 


f2.    ^file-shell.    Obs.~ 


1705  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1955  The  fine  blush 
Jamaica  File. 

3.  slang.  An  artful,  cunning,  or  shrewd  person. 
Also,  a  man,  'fellow',  'cove'. 

[Cf.  Fr.  slang  lime  sourde,  lit. '  a  s'lent  file',  in  similar  sense  ] 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  File,  a  person  who  has  had 
a  long  course  of  experience  in  the  arts  of  fraud . .  is  termed 
an  oldjilc  upon  tlie  town  • .  .a  man  who  is  extremely  can- 
ning.  Kxdceffile.  1819  Metropolis  I.  61  You're  an  old 
file.  I  know ;  you  well ;  you're  as  deep  as  Garrick.  1838 


a  1225  Ancr.  R.   284  He   is  bi  uile  bet  misseiS  be  oSer    !    Some  place  in  the  City  where  all  the  papers  are  kept    as 
iisdeabe.  i62iB.JoNsoNC;>«Vj/l/<-/'a;/w77>A.Wks.(Rtldg.)    i    he  calls  it,  in  file.     1882  BLACK  Shan<lon  Bells  vi.  A  printed 

slip  which  the  latter  pulled  off  a  file, 

fig.  igSi  J.  BELL  lladdon's  Answ.  Osor.  275  We  hang 
uppe  this  accusation  aLo  upon  the  file  of  your  other  slaun- 
derous  lyes.  1659  J.  ARROWSMITH  Chain  Princ.  200  This 
commmation  standeth  upon  the  file  in  holy  Scripture. 

b.  esp.  one  in  a  court  of  law  to  hold  proceed- 
ings or  documents  in  a  cause,  etc. ;  the  list  of 
documents,  etc.,  in  a  cause. 

In  the  Court  of  Chancery  the  pleadings  themselves  were 
filed  ;  in  the  Common  Law  Courts  the  pleadings  and  judge- 
ments were  enrolled,  and  only  affidavits  and  collateral 
documents  were  filed. 

1607  in  COWEL  Interfr.  1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camden) 
42  The  sentence  of  the  court  was.. that  the  bill  should  be 
taken  off  the  fyle,  that  [etc.].  1718  PRIOR  Solomon  n  722 
Causes  unjuda'd  disgrace  the  loaded  file.  1818  CRUISE 
Utgtst  (ed.  2)  V.  285  1  hey  will  not,  however,  order  the  fine 
to  be  taken  off  the  file.  1833  MYLNE  &  KEEN  Retorts  II 
247  This  was  the  only  bill  upon  the  file  relative  to  the 
testators  estate.  1885  Law  Times'  Rep.  LII.  681/2 
A  motion  was  made  to  take  the  affidavits  off  the  file, 
t  C.  A  catalogue,  list,  roll.  Obs. 

1566  PARTRIDGE  Hist.  Plasidas  D  iij,  Thus  ended  they 
their  mortall  race,  their  file  was  at  an  ende.  1597  SHAKS. 
Snft  I"  '•  '":  I0  Our  Present  Musters  grow  vpon  the 
File  To  fiue  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice.  1620 
DEKKER  Dreame  10  With  Pens  of  Steele,  Eternall  Files 
to  keepe  Of  euery  Nation,  since  the  Earth  began  1607 
DSVDEN  Disc.  Epic  Poetry  Prose  Wks.  ,loS  III.  441 
I  he  file  of  heroick  poets  is  very  short.  1702  C.  MATHER 

£*•£•  *,'"•  'I1' J('8S2)  L  S44  U  would  not  be  improper 
under  this  file  to  lodge  the  singular  and  surprising  successes 
of  his  prayers.  1795  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX 
335  Catalogued  files  of  murders. 

4.  A  collection  of  papers  placed  on  a  file,  or 
merely  arranged  in  order  of  date  or  subject  for 
ready  reference. 


,'  Hl'GHES  T  •  v.  i7j 

Klow-hard  was  a  dry  old  file.  1877  Holderness  Gloss  ' 
'Adeepawd  file.' 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  a.  simple  attributive,  as 
file-chisel,  -tut,  -dust,  -handle,  -smith,  -stroke,  -tratle. 
b.  objective,  as  file-cleaner,  -cutter,  -grinder, 
-maker;  file-cutting,  -finishing,  -grinding,  -nil'- 
I'ling,  -tempering  vbl.  sbs. 

1874  Kxw.mDict.Mtch.,  "File-chisel.  Ibid.,  "  File-cleaner. 
1888  HASLUCK  Mech.  Workshop  Hcaidybk.  86  This  method 
of  crossing  the  "file  cuts.  .is  recommended.  1677-83  MOXON 
Mech.  L.verc.  58  *File-cutters  also  use  it  to  make  their 
Chissels.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Sept  .  4  /2  The  knife-grinders 
and  file-cutters  in  Sheffield.  18,9  REts  Cycl.  s.v!  J^The 
most  likely  machine  for  'file-cuttmg.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 

%Ln  •  f      H      ?  USt  ?  v'Ch,  9°mmeth  "f  lead.       1876  VOYLE 

.  Diet.  ed.  3)  s.v.  File,  Little  shavings  or  shreds  .  .  called 
Daily  Nc-MS  25  June  2/8  The 
Ru*  v»..^..—  r\-.i    **..*     .,. 


. 
file  dust 


<t  1626  BACON  Adv.  fullers  Wits.  1740  III.  566  After  y 
have  ranked  them  into  several  files,  according  to  the  subj< 


e       ,,  .,    —  ™  "FP nitllny  il  sugnt  C 

5.  Special  comb,  as  flle-blank,  a  piece  of  soft 
steel,  shaped  and  ground  ready  for  cutting,  to  form 
a  file;  also  attrib.;  flle-oard,  a  card  used  foj 
cleaning  hies;  file-carrier  (see  quot);  t  file-fast 
<ato.,?  securely  ;  file-shell,  a  species  of  Pholas  so 
called  from  the  roughness  of  its  shell-  fil-. 
stripper  (see  quot.).  Also  FILE-PISH 

1874  KmoHTj&t.  Mech.,  "File-Hank.  1802  S.MMo-jn^ 
D,ct.  frade  Suppl.,  File-Uank  Forger,  a  workman  who 


just  this  moment  got  a  file  of  letters.  '1847  LD.  HoucHToS 
fii  /V  ,2V  '•  '*•  401  You  can  get  at.. the  newsroom  a 
Me  of  the  J,mes.  1631  D.  JERROLD.?/.  Cites  xii.  121  A  man 
who  has  a  file  of  receipts  to  show  for  everything.  1860 
URS. GASKELL  C. Bronte  301  She  sent  to  Leeds  for  a  file  of 
the  Mercuries  of  1812,  '13  and  '14. 

5.  Her.  =  LABEL  (but  sometimes  distinguished  • 
cf.  quot.  1727).     [So  in  Fr.] 


A  Shield  With 


nH       F'         ,  ?'  S       aV'  eld  With  a  Cross  Salt'r<: 

and  a  File  of  3  Points.  17,7  BRADLEV  fa,,,.  Diet.  s.v.  File, 
™T  o  t  SV  ,8-ulsh  ri'\anf  *£**•  ca"ing  '"«  File  the  upper 


o         ,- 

,i  F  n 

1889  ELVIN  D, 


• 

'he  Label  the  Point  that  issues  from  it. 
erald.,  File  or  Label. 


6.  A  disease,  ?  from  its  producing  an  appearance 
of  lines  or  threads :   f  a.  in  trees  •=  Fr.  fil  \obs.}  ; 
b.  in  cattle,  dial. 

1600  SURFLET  Colinfric  Fttrtne  III.  xlvii.  520  The  file  is 
a  disease  in  trees  that  fretteth  their  barkes.  1688  in  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  n.  86/r.  1892  Northumberland  Gloss. 
s.v.  File,.'  File  in  the  foot'  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  cattle 
and  sheep. 
II.  Senses  repr.  fi.file. 

7.  Mil.  The  number  of  men  constituting  the  depth 
from  front  to  rear  of  a  formation  in  line,  etc.     /« 

file:    one  behind  the  other.     For  Indian,  Single 
file  see  those  adjs.     Rank  and  file:  see  RANK. 


rear  rank  men. 

1598  BAKRET  Theor.  Warns  m.  i.  37  By  file,  I  vnderstand 
all  the  line  . .  of  all  the  souldiers  standing  consequently  one 
after  another,  from  front  to  the  traine.  1625  MARKHAM 
Smldier's  Accid.  6  A  File  . .  ought  neuer  to  be  aboue  ten 
persons  deepe.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac  Hit.  ii.  (1821)  524  It 
was  impossible  for  men  to  march  but  in  file.  16*7  M  ILTON  P.  L. 
vi.  339  His  Chariot.,  stood  retir'd  From  off  the  files  of  warr 
1734  tr.  Rollin's  Ane.  Hist.  V.  9  Each  squadron  had  . .  8  in 
depth,  for  that  was  the  usual  depth  of  the  files.  1790  BURNS 


Desp.  • 


208  The 


.16"  are  very  strong  ;  when  I  saw  them  the  other  day  they 
were  59  file  a  squadron.     1816  BYRON  Siege  Cor.  xxiii,  Even 


JS  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  f,  Is. 
(1846)  I.  x.  406  Riding  along  their  broken  files.  1864  SKEAT 
VhlancCs  Poems  343  The  brave  Fernando,  Searching 
through  the  files  of  war. 

trans/,  and  Jig.  a  1613  OVEHBURV  A  Wife  (1638)  100 
Hunger  and  cold  ranke  in  the  same  file  with  him.  1649  BpT 
HALL  Cases  Cause.  (1650)  15  That  we  be  not  in  the  first  file 
of  enhancers.  1650  R.  STAPYLTON  Strada's  Low  C.  U'arres 
n.  44  He  was  by  the  Emperour  valued  in  the  first  file  of 
Nobility.  ctOs  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Idem.  Col.  Hutchiasmi 
(1846)  3:  In  all  his  actions  it  [valour]  ever  marched  in  the 
same  file  with  wisdom.  1700  BLACK  MORE  Song  of  Moses, 
The  foaming  files  o'ertook  them  in  the  chase.  1713  YOUNG 
Last  Day  n.  142  The  radiant  files  of  angels.  1842  TENNYSON 
Locksley  Hall  178,  I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  fore- 
most files  of  time. 

b.  Phrases :  f  To  accept  the  files,  to  open  one's 
own  ranks  for  a  charging  enemy  to  enter.  To  double 
the  files :  to  put  two  files  in  one  and  so  make  the 
ranks  smaller  ;  also  fig.  To  close  their  files,  see 
CLOSE  v.  10  b.  To  take  the  right-hand  file,  to  take 
precedence. 

1616  BINGHAH  Allan's  Tactics  xxix.  137  notes.  Double 
your  files  to  the  right  or  left  hand.  1629  MASSINGER  Picture 
m.  v,  There  are  Many,  .who  may  take,  .the  right-hand  file 
of  you.  1642  FULLER  Holy  *  Prof.  St.  i.  i.  3  In  her  hus- 
bands absence  she  is  wife  and  deputy-husband,  which  makes 
her  double  the  files  of  her  diligence.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey)  s.v.  file,  To  Double  the  Files.  1868  KINGLAKE 
Crimea  IV.  v.  163  It  used  to  be  said  of  the  foreigners  that  * 
they  '  accepted  the  files '. 

C.  A  small  body  of  men,  formerly  varying  in 
number  from  two  to  twelve  or  more,  but  now 
usuallytwo.  Also, when  'marchinginfiles'  (see file- 
marching  in  n),  the  two  soldiers  walking  abreast. 
1616  BINGHAM  Elian's  Tactics  xxix.  136  notes.  When  16 
men  (that  is  a  file)  are  so  extended,  that  they  possesse  as 
much  length  as  32  should  doe  (that  is,  as  2  files).  1624 
CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  vi.  239  They  met  with  a  file  of 
Saluages  that  let  fly  their  Arrowes.  1647  SPRIGGE  Anglia 
Rediv.  n.  iv.  (1854)  105  Twelve  files  of  men  with  firearms 
and  pikes.  1701  STEELE  Funeral  v.  70  A  file  of  Men, 
Bumpkin,  is  six  Men.  1769  yimius  Lett.  xxxi.  142  The  gene- 
ral was  escorted  by  a  file  of  musqueteers.  1832  Rcrul.  Instr, 
Cavalry  in.  45  A  File,  two  Soldiers  placed  one  behind  the 
other  when  formed  in  ranks,  but  abreast  when  marching  in 
file.  1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  viii,  I  shall  send  a  sergeant 
and  a  file  of  marines  to  fetch  you.  1844  Re/rut,  t,  Ord. 
Army  262  A  Non-commissioned  Officer,  with  a  file  of  men. 
8.  A  row  of  persons,  animals,  or  things  placed 
one  behind  the  other.  The  common  file  -= '  the 
common  herd '  (obs.  or  arch.")  /«  file :  one  after 
another,  in  succession. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.forM.  HI.  ii.  144  The  greater  file  of  the 
subject  held  the  Duke  to  be  wise.  1607  —  Cor.  i.  vi.  43  The 
common  file  . .  did  budge  From  Rascals  worse  then  they. 
1656  tr.  Hoboes'1  Eltm.  1'hilos.  364  This  Hoarse  Sound  . . 
seemeth  to  be  nothing  but  the  dividing  of  the  air  into  innu- 
merable and  very  small  Files.  1712-4  POPE  Rape  Lock  i. 
137  Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows,  a  1734  NORTH 
Lives  HI.  134  He  furnished,  -one  state-apartment  of  divers 
rooms  in  file.  1740  SOMERVILLE  Hobiinot  HI.  230  Before 
him  march  in  Files  The  rural  Minstralsy.  1794  WORDSW. 
Guilt  <$•  Sorrow  iv,  Long  files  of  corn-stacks.  1826  DISRAELI 
Viv.  Grey  in.  viii,  I  push  my  way  into  court  through  files  of 
attorneys.  Ibid.  vi.  i,  A  double  file  of  wine-glasses  and 
goblets.  1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes  f)  Leg.  xviiL  (1857)  264 
An  endless  file  of  bare  gloomy  cliffs.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd. 
fy  Is.  (1846)  I.  xi.  432  Whose  military  prowess  had  raised  him 
from  the  common  file.  1845  DARWIN  I'oy.  Nat.  ii.  (1879*  35 
When  the  ants  came  to  the  road  they  changed  their  course, 
and  in  narrow  files  reascended  the  wall.  1856  KANE  Arct. 
Expl.  I.  xvi.  192  The  men  were  standing  in  silent  file  on 
each  side  of  it.  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  iv.  121  A  file 
of  camels. 

9.  Chess.  One  of  the  eight  lines  of  squares  ex- 
tending across  the  board  from  player  to  player. 
An  open  file  :  one  on  which  no  piece  or  pawn  of 
either  colour  is  standing.  To  seize  the  open  file :  to 
place  a  rook  or  the  queen  on  the  first  square. 
,  l6J|4  SAUL  Chesse-play  i.  3  Imagine  that  the  blacke  King 
for  his  first  draught  playeth  his  owne  Pawne  into  the  third 


PILE. 


house  in  his  owne  file.  1680  COTTON  Compl.  damestcr  iv. 
(ed.  2)  39  The  Rook  goes  backward  and  forward  in  any  file. 
1860  PARDON  Httndbk.  Chess  15  The  horizontal  rows  of 
squares  are  termed  ranks  and  the  vertical  squaresyf/«. 

10.  The  run  or  track  of  a  hare ;  also,    To  run 
her  file  (see  quot.  18381. 

1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLV.  iocj  It  is  strictly  necessary  to 
look  into  the  hares'  files  for  wires.  1838  HOLLOW  AY  /V<>- 
vittcialisttiSy  When  sportsmen  say  the  hare  runs  her  File, 
that  is  runs  round  the  same  track  continually  to  foil  or  de- 
ceive the  dogs. 

11.  attrib.  and  Cotnb.,  as file-closer -,  -leader  ^ f  -lead} , 
-mark.    Also,  file-fire,  -firing,  firing  by  files,  now 
called  independent  firing  (opposed  to  volley-firing) ; 
file-marching,  marching  in  files,  by  turning  from 
a  formation  in  line  to  the  right  or  left,  so  that  the 
line  becomes  a  series  ot  files  facing  to  the  right  or 
left   flank;    f file-wort,    Gerarde's    rendering    of 
botanical  \,.fjlilgo,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 

1888  Harper"s  Mag,  Apr.  788/1  The  . .  officers  hidden  as 
*file-closers  behind  their  companies.  1857  NewBoyatStyles's 
in  Househ.  Words  9  May  436  The  usual  *file-fire  of  glances 
was  exchanged.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev,  III.  vi.  iii.  324 
His  Jurymen  are  charged  to  moke  feu  de  file,  ''file-firing  till 
the  ground  be  clear.  1847  Infantry  Man.  1 1854)  40  Inde- 
pendent or  file  firing  may  commence.  1775  ASH,  *File-lead 
. .  the  foremost  man  in  the  file.  1616  BINGHAM  /Elian's 
Tactics  v.  42  Hee  that  leadeth  the  file,  who  is  also  called 
the  *  file- leader.  1796-7  Instr.  fy  Reg.  Cavalry (1813)  iSThe 
file  leaders  preserve  such  distances  as  they  ought  from  which 
ever  hand  they  are  to  dress  to.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb. 
(1861)  135  Most  people  require  a.  .file-leader.  1847  Infantry 
Man.  (1854)  49  'File  marching  may  be  adopted.  1597  GE- 
RARDE  Herbal  App.,  *Filewort  is  Filago  minor. 

tPile,  sb.%  Obs.  [a.  OY.file  (Fr.///*)  girl:- 
\Jtfllia  daughter.]  A  girl,  woman  ;  also  in  a  bad 
sense,  a  concubine,  a  whore. 

1303  R,  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  4540  To  rage  wyj>  ylka  fyle 
\gl.  maydgerle].  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vii.  135  Dame 
purnele  a  prestes  file,  prioresse  worth  hue  neuere. 

f  Pile,  sb.l  Obs.  [perh.  a  variant  form  of  VILE 
used  absol.]  A  worthless  person  (male  or  female) ; 
a  rascal. 

(11300  Cursor  M.  715  (Cott.)  Sorful  bicom  (?at  fals  file. 
r  1300  Havelok  2499  Men  mithe  thethen  a  mile  Here  him 
rore,  that  fule  file.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  95  pat 
did  Roberd  trauaile  for  nouht,  he  was  a  file,  c  1450  Donee 
MS.  559  (Bodleian)  Quest.  240  My  brotheres  wyfe  may  be 
a  fyle. 

f  File  (foil),  sb.$  slang.  Obs.  Also  7  foyl,  8 
foile.  [First  appears  in  the  longer  form  foyl-cloy 
( later  file-cloy] ;  possibly  this  is  not  a  comb,  oijtle 
sb.,  but  the  original  from  which  the  latter  is 
shortened ;  but  the  etymology  is  unknown.  Cf. 
to  file  a  cly  (FILE  #.4).]  A  pick-pocket.  Also, 
file-cloy^  -lifter. 

1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad.  191  The  sixth  is  a  Foyl-cloy. 
1676  Warning  for  Honsekprs.  Title-p.,  Bndg  and  Snudg, 
File-lifter,  Tongue-padder,  the  private  Theif.  1695  KENNETT 
Par.  Antiq.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Pttttet^  A  file,  or  pick-pocket  whore. 
1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  (1737)  V.  218  Pickpockets,  Divers, 
Buttocking-Foiles.  1721  BAILEY,  Bulk  and  File,  is  when 
one  jostles  you  while  another  picks  your  pocket.  1725  New 
Cant.  Diet.,  File-Cloy,  a  Pickpocket,  Thief  or  Rogue.  1743 
FIELDING  Jon.  Wild  iv.  xiii,  A  Pick-pocket,  or,  in  truer 
Language,  a  File. 

fPile,  sb$  Obs.  Apparently  =  Fyldet  proper 
name  of  a  district  in  Lancashire. 

1775  SIR  E.  BARRY  Ob$en>.  Wines  416  The  . .  files  of  Lan- 
cashire. 

Pile  (fail),  sW  U.S.  local,  [app.  a.  Du.  fell, 
given  in  Bomhoffs  Diet,  as  variant  or  synonym  of 
dweil  floor-cloth,  corresp.  to  ON.  fvegill  towel 
:— OTeut.  *fvagilo-z  f.  *J>wahan  (Oli.  fivtfan)  to 
wash.]  A  cloth  used  for  wiping  a  floor  or  a  table 
after  scrubbing,  a  house-flannel. 

1851  ELIZ.  WARNER  Wide  W.  World  II.  xxii.  (1852)  368 
'  A  file  !'  said  Ellen  . . '  O  I  remember  now  . .  I  didn't  know 
what  you  meant.  Margery  calls  it  a  dish-cloth,  or  a  floor- 
cloth, or  something  else'.  1860  in  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer. 
1889  in  FARMER  Americanisms. 

File  (fail),  ».'  Forms  :  3  south,  vile,  4-7  fyle, 
(5  fylin),  6  fill,  5-  file.  [f.  FILE  rf.i ;  cf.  OHG. 
ftUlt  (MHG.  vilen,  mod.G.feilen),  Du.  vijlen.] 

1.  trans.  To  rub  smpoth,  reduce  the  surface  of, 
with  a  file.  To  file  (one's}  teeth  :  (fig.~)  to  render 
harmless.  To  file  in  (or  t  a)  two  :  lo  cut  in  two 
by  filing. 

In  the  contextual  use  '  to  sharpen '  (weapons)  sometimes 
associated  with  AFFILE. 

a  1225  A  ncr.  R.  284  And  nis  J>et  iren  acursed  bet  iwurSeo 
be  swarture  &  be  ruhure  so  hit  is  ofture  &  more  iviled  ? 
c  1340  Gatu.  if  Gr.  A'ut.  2225  A  denez  ax  . .  Fyled  in  a  fylor. 
i  1420  Chron.  yilod.  354  And  a  file  to  file  bis  nayle  a  two. 
1542-3  Act  34-5  Hen,  yill,  c.  6  Pinnes  .  .  shal  . .  haue  . .  the 
point  well  and  rounde,  filled,  canted  and  sharped.  1553 
EDEN  Treat.  Neiue  Ind.  (Arb.)  16  He  fyleth  and  whetteth 
his  home  on  a  stone.  1599  Brmiglilon's  Lett.  i.  6  It  is  . . 
time  enough  to  file  your  teeth,  or  mu/zle  you.  1696  LUTTRELL 
Brief  Ret.  (1857)  IV.  65  Some  persons  are  committed  for 
fyling  the  edges  of  new  shillings.  1787  HOLCROFT  tr.  Life 
Karon  Trench  (18861  II.  33,  I  filed  the  iron  which  passed 
through  it  on  the  outside.  1876  VOYLE  Milit.  Diet,  (ed.  31 
s,  v.  /-'/A',  Leaving  the  surface  that  has  been  filed  more  or 
less  smooth. 

absol.  1680  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  \.  (ed.  2)  10  Others 
have  made  them  [false  dice]  by  filing  and  rounding.  1888 
HASI.L-CK  .l/i'i7i.  U'crks/iop  llandybk.  85  Take  an  old  file 
and  file  away  steadily. 
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b.  fig.  To  remove  the  roughness  of ;  to  smooth, 
polish,  elaborate  to  perfection.  Also,  to  wear 
doivn\  to  bring  into  (a  certain  condition)  as  if  by 
filing. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3812  His  lunge  was  fyled  sharpe  & 
square.  1551  RECOHDK  Patfav.  Knowl.  title-p.,  All  fresshe 
fine  wittes  by  me  are  filed.  1568  T.  HOWELL  Arb.  A»iitit' 
(1879)  101  Nor  he  that  files  his  smoothed  speeche.  ci6oo 
SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixxxv,  Precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  fil'd. 
1700  DRYDES  Fables  Pref.  Wks.  (Globei  494  Dante  had 
begun  to  file  their  language,  at  least  in  verse.  1757  WESLEY 
Wks.(i^T2\  IX.  192  The  Treatise,  .which  he  has  had  leisure 
for  many  years  to  revise,  file,  correct,  and  strengthen  against 
all  objections.  1820  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  ii,  And  file  your  tongue 
to  a  little  more  courtesy.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xlii,  His 
bones  [were]  sharp  and  thin  ..  the  iron  teeth  of  confinement 
and  privation  had  been  slowly  filing  them  down  for  twenty 
years.  1889  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Nov.  406  Lads  who  would 
be  filed  into  business  shape. 

2.  To  remove  (roughnesses,  part  of  a  surface, 
etc.)  by  filing.  Now  only  with  away,  off.  Alsoyf^. 

a  1225  A  ncr.  R,  184  He  is  \>\  uile  &  uile5  awei  al  bi  rust. 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxvii.  (1611)  241  They  that  would 
file  away  most  from  the  largenesse  of  that  offer,  a  1618 
RALEIGH  Advice  of  Son  (1651)7  Death  hath  already  filed 
from  you  the  better  part  of  your  natural  forces.  1625 
FLETCHER  Noble  Cent.  i.  i,  That . .  Files  off  all  rudeness  and 
uncivil  'haviour.  1670  CLARENDON  Hss.  Tracts  (1727)  216 
He  will  never  file  away  the  stain.  1707  NORRIS  Treat. 
Humility  iii.  154  It  [HumilityJ.  .files  off  tne  roughnesses  of 
our  passions.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Mannf.  Metal  II.  201  They 
adjusted  the  balance  by  filing  away  some  of  the  thickness  of 
the  longest  part  of  the  beam.  1850  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  II.  iv.  204 
What  was  required  was  to  file  away  asperities  [in  language]. 
1850  TENNYSON  Vivien  621  So  grated  down  and  filed  away 
with  thought. 

Pile  (foil),  V-2  Forms:  2-3  fulen,  3  fllen(n, 
3-6  fele,  4-8  fyle,  (6  fyll,  7  feel),  3-  file.  [OE. 
*fylan  (in  combs,  a-,  be-,  gefylan^^T&DvL.  vuilen, 
OHG./^«:-OTeut.  *///#«»,  f.  *ftlh-  FOUL  a. 

In  early  southern  ME.  the  spelling  fule-n  represents  both 
this  vb.  (the  «  being  sounded  #)  and  the  originally  intran- 
sitive vb.  FOUL  :—  OE,y#/iix«.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  (materially)  foul,  filthy  or 
dirty  ;  to  pollute,  dirty  ;  to  destroy  the  cleanness 
or  purity  of;  =  DEFILE  zv1  2.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  136  No-  festiual  frok  but  fyled 
with  werkkez.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  2348  A  thyng  es 
fouler  J>at  may  file  pan  J>e  thyng  J»at  it  fyles.  c  1475  Ran/ 
Coifyear  446  Oft  fylit  my  feit  in  mony  foull  fen.  1404 
FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  cxcvii.  202  He  felyd  the  holy  lyker  with  the 
fruyte  of  his  wombe.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  41  If  any 
shepe  ..  be  fyled  with  dounge  about  the  tayle.  1611  G. 
WILKINS  Miseries  Inforced  Afarr.  v.  in  Old  Plays  (1825) 
V.  86  As  not  to  file  my  hands  in  villain's  blood.  1721 
KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  384  You  need  not  file  the  House  for 


finger.  1792  BURNS  willies  Wife  iv,  Her  face  wad  fyle  the 
Logan  Water.  1825  SOUTHEY  Tale  Paraguay  in.  44  No 
art  of  barbarous  ornament  had  .  .'filed  her  face.  1888  EL- 
WORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.t  file,  to  defile. 

fig.  i6o7TouRNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  n.  Wks.  1878  II.  64  A  word 
that  I  abhorre  to  file  my  lips  with.    1606  BRYSKETT  Civ. 
Lffe-j&  He  will  not  vouchsafe  himselfe  to  file  his  hands  vpon 
so  base,  .a  person. 
b.  Proverbs. 

a  1250  Oivlff  Night,  ioo  Dahet  habbe  that  ilke  beste,  That 
fuleth  his  owe  nest.  1568  Jacob  <V  Esau  n.  iii.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  II.  216  Claw  a  churl  by  the  tail  and  he  will  file 
your  hand.  1823  GALT  Entail  II.  xx.  190  It's  a  foul  bird 
that  files  its  ain  nest. 

fc.  intr.  for  refl.  To  become  soiled.   Obs. 

i56sCALFHii,L  Answ.  Treat.  Cross  (1846)  132  His  garments 
never  filed  ;  nor  his  shoes,  .waxed  old. 

t  d.  absol.    Also  intr.,  to  void  excrement.    Obs. 

1560  BECON  Neiu  Catech.  Wks.  (1844)  62  If  doves,  or  any 
other  fowls  or  beasts  file  upon  their  [i.  e.  the  images]  heads, 
they  perceive  it  not.  1611  G.  WILKINS  Miseries  Inforced 
Marr.  in.  in  Old  Plays  (1825^  V.  40  Oaths  are . .  like  smoak 
from  a  chimney  that  files  all  the  way  it  goes. 

f  2.  trans.  To  taint  with  disease,  infect.  Obs. 

1456  Sc.  Ads  James  77(1814)  §  6  And  not  lat  fjame  pas 
away  fra  be  place,  -to  fyle  J>e  cuntre  about  thame. 

3.  To  render  morally  foul  or  polluted ;  to  de- 
stroy the  ideal  purity  of ;  to  corrupt,  taint,  sully ; 
=  DEFILE  7/.1  3.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

[cxi75  Cott.  Horn.  205  Ich  habbe  ..  mid  flesches  ful5e 
ifuled  me.]  ri2ooORMiN  1959  patt  nan  ne  shollde  filedd 
ben  Wibb  ha;benndoni  fmrrh  macche.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg. 
I.  287/314  Alle  bo  ..  bat  his  ordre  fuylden  ou^t  with  .. 
worldes  feo.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Prol.,  To  confourme 
men  bat  are  filyd  jn  adam  til  crist  in  newnes  of  lyf. 
1434  MISYN  Mending  of  Life  129  No  man  filys  hym-self 
with  wardly  bisynes  after  bat  he  truly  has  ioyd  in  lufe 
euerlastyng.  1513  DOUGLAS  &nei$  iv,  Prol.  104  Is  that 
trew  luif,  guid  faith  and  fame  to  fyle?  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  in.  i.  65  For  Banquo's  Issue  haue  I  fil'd  my  Minde. 
1816  BYRON  Ck.  Har.  in.  cxiii,  Had  I  not  filed  my  mind, 
which  thus  itself  subdued.  i86oTROLLOPE  Framley  P.  xxxiii 
539  Why  bad  he  thus  filed  his  mind? 

f  4.  To  violate  the  chastity  of,  to  deflower ;  to 
debauch.  Obs.  =  DEFILE  v.]  4. 

?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  978  He  has  forsede  hir  and  fylede. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  75  For  me  was  she  never 
fylyd.  15..  Peebles  to  Play  xviii,  'Ye  fyl'd  me;  fy,  for 
shame  !'  quoth  she. 

+  5.  To  sully  the  honour  of,  dishonour.  Obs. 
=  DEFILE  v.1  6. 

cT**pGen.  $•  Ex.  3498  Tac  Su  11031  tn  idel  min  name[n] 
Ne  swer  it  les  to  fele  in  gamen.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8120 
Euery  lede  will  be  lacke  and  bi  lose  file,  c  1440  Gesta  Rout. 
xvii.  62  (Harl.  MS.)  He  made  the  new  lawe,  &  fylid  not 


FILE. 

bothir.  <  1470  H. \HJHNU  Clmm.  ccxvm.  v,  They  the  trewcc 
broken  and  did  fyle.  <  1500  Doctr.  GV.  Xcrvaunts  m 
A  good  name  that  none  dooth  fyle.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men 
(W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  251  If  he  hath  broken  and  fyled  the 
preuyleges  of  the  chyrche.  1594  JAS.  VI  in  Tytler  ///j/, 
Scot.  (1864)  IV.  217  That  so  wihe  and  provident  a  prince 
[Elizabeth]  . .  should  be  so  fyled  and  contemned  by  a  great 
number  of  her  own  subjects,  a  1668  D'AVKNANT  Siege  in. 
0673)  75  The  bold  warrier,  that  hath  deserv'd  Fame  . . 
once  feel'd  [mod.  ed.  fil'd]  his  victories  Are  quite  forgot. 

f6.  To  charge  with  a  crime,  accuse.   Obs. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  fSurtees)  273  To  thare  prynces  thay 
can  hym  fyle.  c  1560  Durham  Depositions  (Surtees)  64  Mr. 
Ratlyf  was  in  great  greif  that  Doon  shuld  fyll  his  man 
Dixon  for  certain  shepe.  1721  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  376  You 
are  busy  to  clear  your  self  when  no  Body  files  you.  1759 
FOUNTAINHALL  Decisions  I.  14  They  . .  were  ready  to  file,  by 
their  delation,  sundry  gentlewomen. 

f  b.  To  find  guilty,  condemn.  Obs. 

(-1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (18101  173  pe  courte  open  him 
sat(>e  quest  filed  him  &  schent.  1525  in  Pitcairn  Crim. 
Trials  Scot.  l.*«l  Quhil  bai  had  ..  fylit  bame  of  be  said 
slauchtir.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  iv.  i.  §  5  Gif  anie  man  is 
fyled  or  condemned  of  that  crime.  1637-50  Row  Hist. 
Kirk  (1842)  387  He  was  noted  as  if  he  had  fylled  him. 

Hence  t  Filed  ppl.  a. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  130/2  Filed,  detttrpatus.  1590  SPENSEK 
/'.  Q.  in.  i.  62  She  lightly  lept  out  of  her  filed  bedd,  And  to 
her  weapon  ran.  1593  Q.  ELIZ.  Boeth.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  95  His 
fyled  conscience. 

Pile  (fail),  ^.3  Also  5-7  fyle,  (fill,  fyll).  [f. 
FILE  sb*] 

1.  trans.  fTo  string  upon  a  thread  (obs.}\  to 
place  (documents)  on  a  file ;  to  place  (papers)  in 
consecutive  order  for  preservation  and  reference. 
Also,  f  to  file  together,  up  (obs.). 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  613  Their  maner  is  to  bore  holes 
through  them,  and  then  to  file  them  vp  into  chains  and 
collars.  1625  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  1. 1,  They  . .  sort  and 
file  And  read  the  news  and  issue  them.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr. 
Pinto' s  Trav.  xxxvi.  142  At  her  arm-pits  hung  a  many  of 
little  idols,  .filed  together.  1682  GKEW  Anat.  Plants  Pref.  3 
A  Letter  . .  now  filed  amongst  others  in  the  Custody  of  the 
Royal  Society.  1770  FRANKLIN  Wks.  (1887)  IV.  364  No 
care  is  taken  to  file  the  newspapers.  1865  DICKENS  Mut. 
Fr.  in.  ii,  Miss  Abbey  filed  her  receipts. 

transf.  w\A  fig.  1581  J.  BELL  /-/addon's  Answ.  Osor.  292 
Let  not  this  accusation  of  Osorius  be  filed  uppe  amongst 
the  other  hys  false  reproches  and  lyes.  1596  SPENSER  /*'.  Q. 
iv.  ii.  32  Dan  Chaucer.  .On  fames  eternall  beadrpll  worthie 
to  be  fyled.  163*  MASSINGER  Maid  of  Hon.  iv.  iii,  I  am  no 
churchman  :  Such  a  one  must  file  it  on  record.  1647  FAN- 
SHAWE  Pastor  Fido  187  Thou  dost  file  One  Lye  upon 
another  well.  1753  SHORT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  14 
F.  Frisi.  .files  it  up,  as  the  sixth  of  the  errors,  which  he  says 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Principia.  1778  Arminian 
Mag.  I.  201  Lest  I  should  be  filed  upon  that  chain. 

b.  spec.  To  place  (a  document)  in  a  due  manner 
among  the  records  of  a  court  or  public  office  ;  esp. 
to  file  a  bill  (in  Chancery),  an  information.  Also, 
t  to  file  up  (obs.}. 

ign-a  Act  3  Hen.  VIII,  c.  23  §  3  The  same  accomptes  . . 
to  be  taken  and  filed  up  in  the  Pipe.  Ibid.  §  5  The  Kinges 
said  lettres  missives  annexed  and  fyled  to  the  same  Ac- 
comptes. 1529  MORE  Dyaloge  in.  Wks,  213/1  He.  .therwith 
brought  in  those  letters  and  filed  them  among  the  recordes 
of  the  court.  1677  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1211/4  If  they  do 
not  forthwith  File  and  Enter  all  such  their  Proceedings. 
1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  iv.  305  "When  an  information  is 
filed.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  80/1  An  office  copy  of 
the  executors'  accounts  ..  filed  the  first  of  October,  1774. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  20  Leaving  two  daughters, 
who.  .afterwards  filed  abill  in  Chancery  against  the  trustees. 
1853  MARSDEN  Jtarly  Purit.  387  The  king  . .  cancelled  the 
judgments  filed  against  him.  1886  WILLIAMS  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  9)  XX.  342/1  The  difference  between  filing  and  regis- 
tration is  that  the  documents  filed  are  filed  without  alteration, 
while  only  an  epitome  is  usually  registered. 
fig.  16x9  MIDDLETON  Inner-  Temple  Masques  C  i  b,  Thy 
faire  desires  in  Vertue's  Court  are  fil'de.  1743  YOUNG  Nt. 
Th.  vii.  502  Let  conscience  file  the  sentence  in  her  court, 
f  2.  To  arrange  in  consecutive  order.  Obs. 
c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  435  in  Babees  Bk.  313  Gromes  palettes 
shyn  fyle  and  make  litere.  f  1470  HARDING  Chron.  vii.  i, 
In  balade  thus  it  shall  be  made  and  fyled.  1607  FLETCHER 
Woman-hater  i.  ii,  I  would  have  my  several  courses  and 
my  dishes  well  filed.  16^6  GREW  Anat.  Flowers  i.  §  4  (1682) 
164  Not  being  filed  one  just  over  another  but  alternately. 


1623  BINGHAM  Xenophon  87   They  stood 
hundred  deepe.  .filing  theniselues  one  opposite  to  the  other. 

1642  FULLER  Holy  §  Prof.  St.  HI.  xviii.  200  The  King  of 
Sweden  never  filed  his  men  above  six  deep  in  one  company. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  it.  §  i  One  man  is  ranked 
with  another,  another  filed  before  him,  according  to  the 
quality  of  his  desert. 

4.  intr.  To  march  or  move  in  file.  Also  with 
away,  etc.  To  file  off,  l  to  wheel  off  by  files  from 
moving  in  a  spacious  front,  and  march  in  length  * 
(Stocqueler  Mil.  Encyd.}. 

1616  BINGHAM  sE/iatt*s  Tactics  xix.  109  notes.  The  first 
[kind  of  Rhombe]  both  filed  and  ranked,  this  neither  fileth, 
nor  ranketh.  17*03  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3914/5  Some  of  their 
Battalions  filed  up  several  steep  and  narrow  Passages.  1704 
Ibid.  No.  4054/1  At  night  they  filed  and  stood  to  the  North- 
ward. 1708  Ibid.  No.  4475/3  The  Enemy  filed  off.  .towards 

the  Thickets.     1740  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  ix.  iii,  This  fair 
.»_*___  A.  _    c-u    _f  L_ni_     : ••...!.     <:i  .,i    .„ 


._ 

1808  SCOTT  Mann.  1.  xxxi,  Till,  filing  from  the  gate,  he 
past  That  noble  train.  1813  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desf. 
XI.  101  naif,  The  French  troops  shall  file  out  tomorrow 
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morning.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  %  It.  Jrnls.  (1872)  I.  70 
A  party  of  Americans  filed  into  his  studio.  1876  F.  E. 
TROLLOPE  Charming  Felloiv  I.  iv.  48  The  players  file  off  in 
the  wake  of  the  host.  1883  E.  E.  HALE  in  Harper's  Mag. 
Dec.  145/2  They  filed  away  for  the  south. 

f  b.  To   march   in   line,  keep   pace   with ;    in 
quot.  fig.    Obs. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  III.  ii.  171  My  endeauors  Haue 
euer  come  too  short  of  my  Desires  Yet  filld  {mod.  edd. 
filed]  with  my  Abilities.  1619  FLETCHER  M.  Thomas  I.  ii, 
Too  light . .  To  fyle  with  her  affections. 

c.  U.S.   To  file  upon  :  to  march  upon,  occupy 
(vacant  land). 

1879  H.  KING  in  Scribner's  Mag.  Nov.  132/1  Intervals  not 
yet  'filed  upon  '  or  '  opened  up '. 
5.  trans.   To   cause   or  order  (soldiers)   to  file 
off. 

1831  Examiner  338/1  When  the  soldiers  had  returned  . . 
they  were  filed  off  in  four  divisions  to  receive  billets  for  the 
night. 

Hence  Tiling  ///.  a. 

1616  BINGHAM  ^Elian's  Tactics  xix.  no  notes.  The  filing 
Rhombe  began  at  the  front  point  &  reare-point  &  proceeded 
to  the  flanks. 

tFile,  v.*  slang.  Obs.  [Cf.  FILE  sbp\  To 
pick  pockets.  Also,  To  file  a  cly. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant-  Lrew  s.  v.  Tout,  Da  you  Bulk 
and  I  'II  File,  if  you'll  jostle  him,  I  will  Pick  his  Pocket. 
Ibid.  s.v.  Cly,  Filed  a  Cly,  Pickt  a  Pocket. 

Hence  Filer,  a  pick-pocket.   Filing  v6I.  sb.,  the 
action  of  the  vb.  FILE,  in  comb,  filing-lay,  pocket- 
picking. 
1674  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  i.  (1680)  5  Filers,  Budgies, 
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I  am  committed  for  the  Filing-L'ay*. 

Pile,  obs.  var.  of  VILE,  FOIL  sb. 

Filed  (fsild),  ///.  a.  [f.  FILE  z/.i  +  -ED  '.]  In 
senses  of  the  vb. :  chiefly  fig.  of  speed),  etc.  : 
Polished,  smooth,  neatly  finished  off  or  elaborated ; 
fine  (now  rare).  Also  with  defining  word  prefixed 
as  fair-filed,  true-filed  adjs. 

£•1530  LD.  BERNEHS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  477  Thy  long 
is  fayre  fyled.  1548-77  VICARY  Anal.  Pref.  Verse,  That  fyled 
phrase.  1570  B.  GOOI;E  Pop.  Kingd.  n.  22  b,  Their  eloquence 
and  filed  tongue.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke 
379/2  Take  filed  Iron.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (16211 
328  Wee  goe  not  about  with  filed  speech  and  rich  rewards  to 
circumvent  thee.  1623  B.  JONSON  Pref.  Verses  in  ist  Fa. 
Skaks.,  In  his  well  torned,  and  true-filed  lines.  1823  SCOTT 
Que'itin  D.  xxx,  Thou  hast  a  better  filed  tongue  than  either 
Crevecoeurorl.  1888  HASLUCK  Meek.  Workshop  Handybk. 
87  With  reqard  to  finishing  filed  work.  1892  Nation  4  Aug. 
88/3  Mr.  Aldrich's  filed  lines,  .show  his  even  power 

File-fish,  [f.  FILE  sti.l  +  FISH  sb.]  fa.  =file- 
tfaUQFttMa.'  5).  Obs.  b.  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Balistes,  having  its  skin  granulated  like  a  file. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  iv.  61  The  latter  [kind]  are 
called  Pholades  or  File  Fish.  1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anal. 
III.  977/2  The  incisors  of  the  File-fish. 

Fileiliot  (frl/nyO,  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  a.  7-8 
feuill(e)mort,  (7  fueillemort),  f(i)eulamo(r)t, 
fll(l)-amo(r)t,  -imot,  (8  foliomort\  8-9flllemot, 
S-  fllemot.  0.  1  philia-,  phylia-,  phyllamort, 
7-8  philemort,  7-9  philamot,  (8-mort),  -omot, 
9  phil'.Dimot.  [A  corruption  of  FEUILLEMOKTE.] 
A.  adj.  =  FEOILLEJIORTE  a. 

1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  98  Her  fieulamort  old  gownes 
he  begs.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  247/1  The  Wings  of 
a  Femll-mort  colour.  1698  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX 


yellow,  and  another  Philomot.  1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's 
«>/.xvii.  239  The  leaves  fade  first  to  purple,  and  then  to 
v-li ii  m°rt  colour-  l84°  BROWNING  Sordello  n.  313  Let 
Vidal  change . .  His  murrey-coloured  robe  for  philamot,  And 
crop  his  hair.  1880  I,.  WALLACE  Hen-Hur  177  Each  com- 
^"^5"'  Cr°wded  with  labelled  <°l'°s  a"  filemot  with  age 
b.  Comb,  fileinot-coloured  adj. 


Filer2  (fai'lai).  [f.  FILE  v2  +  -Kit1.]  a.  One 
who  places  something  upon  a  file.  b.  An  apparatus 
for  filing  or  holding  papers. 

1880  Lior.  Univ.  Know!.  (N.  Y.)  XI.  377  Notice  is  given 
to  the  filer  of  the  caveat.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet,  ilech.,  Filer, 
an  office  device  for  holding  bills  and  loose  papers. 

Filer3 :  see  FILE  z/.4 
Filet(e,  obs.  form  of  FILLET. 
Filial  (fi-lial),  a.     Also  6  feliall,  fyliall,  6-7 
filiall.    [ad.  late  L./fAoV-w,  (./ftt-us  son.    Cf.  F. 
filial.} 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  son  or  daughter. 

a.  Of  sentiments,  duty,  etc.:  Due  from  a  child 
to  a  parent.  Filial  fear  :  see  FEAK  s/>.  3  d. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  216  Ys  no  final  [v.  r.  filial] 
loue  with  bis  folke.  153*  MORE  Con/nt.  Tindale  Wks. 
700/1  Christen  people  receiue  the  spirit  of  feliall  loue.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  306  Disciplin'd.  .from  servil  fear  To  filial. 
1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  I.  vll.  494  James  had  hitherto 
treated  his  mother  with  filial  respect.  1834  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Demerara  xii,  Now  her  filial  cares  were  ended.  1857  H. 
REED  Left.  Eng.  Poets  II.  xi.  67  The  filial  piety  of  her 
children  for  poor  auld  Scotland. 

t  b.  That  is  the  due  of  a  son  or  daughter.  Obs. 
1558  Wills  tf  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  II.  175,  I  giue  to  my 
said  Sonne  Rob'rt  in  full  contentacion  8:  payment  of  his 
fyliall  porcion.  -of  all  my  goodes.  1635  QUARLES  Etnbl.  n. 
xv.  (1718)  I2i  At  length  corrected  by  the  filial  rod  Of  his 
offended,  but  his  gracious  God.  1795  WYTHE  Decis.  Vir- 
ginia 6  The  sum  of  the  plaintiff  Mary's  filial  portion. 

C.  Of  a  relation,  designation,  etc. :  Characteristic 
of  a  son  or  daughter. 

1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1839)  150  The  primitive  Christians 
did ..  include  this  filial  title  of  our  Saviour  together  with  his 
names  into  the  compass  of  one  word. 
trans/.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  1 1875)  I .  iii.  52  The  founda- 
tion of  new  villages  . .  standing  in  a  filial  relation  to  the 
original  settlement. 

2.  'Bearing  the  character  or  relation  of  a  son 
or  daughter  (J.)  Now  only  trans/,  and  fig.  of 
a  thing :  That  is  the  offspring  of  something  else. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  722  Thus  the  filial  Godhead  answer- 
ing spake,  a  1711  KEN  Psyche  Wks.  1721  IV.  185  Paternal 
God  gave  filial  God  to  die.  1718  PRIOR  Celia  to  Damon 
102  Where  the  old  Myrtle  her  good  Influence  sheds ;  Sprigs 
of  like  Leaf  erect  their  Filial  Heads.  176*  tr.  Busching's 
Syst.  Geog.  IV.  213  A  collegiate-church,  to  which  . .  belong 
four  other  filial  churches.  1889  Times  13  Aug.  3/1  The  size 
of  the  parent  seed  was  reproduced  in  the  filial  seed. 

fb.  Entertaining  the  sentiments  of  a  son  or 
daughter.  Obs.  rare. 

1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  V.  ii.  20  Your  ever  affectionate 
and  filial  friend. 

t  C.  absol.  (quasi-sb.)  An  off-shoot.  Obs. 
1538  LELAND//IM.  (1711)  VII.  48  The  Body  of  the  Cathedral 
Chyrch  [in  Carlisle]  is  of  an  older  Building  then  the  Quyer. 
And  yt  ys  as  a  Filial  deriveid  from  S.  Oswalds  fast  by 
Pontfreyt.  176*  tr.  Bitsching's  Syst.  Geog.  IV.  214  This 
church  is  a  filial  of  the  parish  of  St.  Veit. 

Filiality  (nHiSe-liti).  [f.  prec.  +  -ITY.  Cf.  Fr. 
filialitt.]  a.  The  relation  of  a  son  or  daughter  to 
a  parent,  b.  The  quality  of  being  filial. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Two  Sonnes  70  There  are  that  chalenge 
a  filialitie— as  the  Jewes— '  we  have  one  Father  even  God'. 
l633  —  E.xf-  2  Peter  i.  4.  75  Infinite  good  things  we  par- 
take, if  we  be  spnnes ;  but  all  lies  in  the  assurance  of  this 
filiahtie.  1775  in  ASH.  1829  JAS.  MILL  Hum.  Mind  (1869) 
II.  xiv.  53  Paternity  connotes  filiality.  18. .  R.  THOMAS  In 
Chr.  World  Pulpit  No.  432.  87  Irreligion  is  as  unnatural  as 
want  of  filiality  in  a  child. 

Filially  (fi-liali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In 
a  filial  manner  ;  with  filial  feeling  or  affection. 

1613  Bp.  HALL  Holy  Panegyrick  25  There  is  no  seruant  of 
God,  but  feares  filially.  1703  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  ill.  n. 


Filialness  (fi-lialnes).  [f.  as  precY+ -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  filial ;  filial  affection  or  con- 
duct. 


B.  sb.  The  name  of  a  colour,  viz.  that  of  a  dead 
or  faded  leaf;  (may  have  a  plural). 

1655  W.  RoKEBY  in  Snrtees  Misc.  (18581  16,  I  would  have 
it  trimmed  with  a  . .  philamot  or  some  pretty  colour.  1657 
K.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  3  Instead  of  the  fresh  and  lively 


greens.. these  [islands]  were  apparrel'd 
best  Phyliamorts       '     ' 


ith  Russets,  or  at 


1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.    1775  in  ASH.     1874  Bp.  MAGEE  in 

Ph^=/M^ai^^'^.^S>^       S^^iinlJfchl^sfe'whe^le" 
xxvu,  AfiHemot-coloureddoaklinedwith^htblu,   |  ^Srt^li^,    ,      [f.    med.L.  fUiat-    pp,. 

stem  oiflliare  to  have  a  child,  i.ftli-us  son  ;  see 
-ATE  3.]  trans.  =  AFFILIATE  v.  To  filiate  itself: 
(fig.)  to  declare  its  author. 

1791  HAMPSON  Mem.  J.  Wesley  II.  191  The  language,  in 
several  passages,  filiates  itself.  1814  Examiner  1 1/2  A  young 
girl  . .  brought  ..  before  a  Magistrate,  in  order  to  filiate  her 
expected  offspring.  01843  SOUTHEY  Doctor  ccxxxi.  (1848) 
624/1  Many  parts,  .bearing  so  strong  a  likeness  that  no  one 
can  hesitate  at  fihatins  them  upon  the  ifsissimns  Luther 

Hence  Filiated  ///.  a. 

<.,1.8l°.T-  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  ,39  On  these  the 
fillated  societies  model  their  opinions.  1839  BAILEY  Fesliis 
xw. (18481 217  The  great  paternal .. fire .  wherein  All  filiated 
nature  ceaseth  work. 

Filiation  (fili,^  Jen).  Also  6  flliacion.  [a. 
K.  filiation,  ad.  med.L.  filiation-em,  n.  of  action 
i.Jihare,  recorded  in  sense  '  to  give  birth  to ',  f.  L. 
fili-us  son.] 

1.  Theol.  The  process  of  becoming,  or  the  con- 
dition of  being,  a  son. 

Many  Diets,  have  a  sense  '  adoption  as  a  son  ',  illustrated 
by  the  first  of  our  quots.  from  Donne.  The  sense  is  ety. 
rnologically  justifiable,  and  may  probably  exist ;  but  quot 
1028  -  seems  to  show  that  it  was  not  intended  by  Donne 


,  r,  L  v-  '  "•»••!  wne 

who  files  or  works  with  a  file;  spec,  tone  who 
hies  down  gold  and  silver  coin. 

1598  FLORIO,  Limai 


FILIBUSTER. 

c  1529  SKELTON  Prayers,  To  the  Father  18  The  only 
Sonne  of  God  by  filiacion.  1628  I  )ONNK  Serin,  yi.  (1640)  56 
God  hath  forgot  all  these  paternities,  all  these  filiations  .  .  all 
these  inviscerations  of  Israel  into  his  pwne  bosome.  Ibid. 
57  God  shall  forget  his  former  Paternities  and  our  fonn<:r 
filiations.  17*0  WATERLAND  Eight  Serin.  155  Those  Kx- 
pressions  of  Image,  or  Form  of  God,  relate  to  Christ's  Son- 
ship  or  Filiation.  1893  FAIRBAIRN  Christ  in  Mod.  Thcoi. 
491  Continuous  incarnation  is  progressive  filiation. 

2.  The   designating   (of  a   person)    as    a   son  ; 
ascription  of  sonship. 

1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1741)  105  After  our  Saviour's  nomina- 
tion immediately  followeth  his  filiation. 

3.  The  fact  of  being  the  child  of  a  specified 
parent.     Also,  a  person's  parentage  ;  '  whose  son 
one  is  '. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xix.  §  4  Yee  be  borne  will,  in 
this  Land  .  .  and  all  the  three  Estates  of  the  Land  haue 
knowledge  of  your  birth  and  filiation  aforesaid.  1799  MA- 
LONE  in  Bonuell's  Johnson  an.  1744,  Mr.  Cust's  reasoning, 
with  respect  to  the  filiation  of  Richard  Savage.  1855  H 
SPENCER  Priiu.  Psychol.  (1872)  II.  vm.  v.  569  Where  the 
monogamous  relation'makes  filiation  clear. 

4.  The  fact  of  being  descended  or  derived,  or 
of  originating  from;  descent,  transmission  from. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  323  The  resemblance  ..  by  no 
means  evinces  the  filiation  of  the  latter  from  the  former 
1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emf.  (18651  I.  Pref.  13  The.  .instilu- 
tions  of  modern  Europe  are  derived  by  more  direct  filiation 
from  those  of  Rome.  1874  MAHAFFY  Soc.  Life  Greece  vii. 
109  The  filiation  of  Aristophanes'  comedies  from  these 
choruses. 

5.  The  relation   of  one  thing  to  another  from 
which  it  may  be  said  to  be  descended  or  derived  ; 
position  in  a  genealogical  classification. 

1794  KIRWAN  Min.  I.  p.  xv,  The  intricate  filiation  and 
connection  of  these  productions.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec. 
xiv.  (1873)  371  And  would  give  the  filiation  and  origin  of 
each  tongue.  1864  H.  SPENCER  Illiistr.  Univ.  Progr.  131 
This  he  asserts  to  be  the  true  filiation  of  the  sciences. 

6.  Formation  of  branches  or  offshoots  ;  chiefly 
concr.,  a  branch  or  offshoot  of  a  society  or  lan- 
guage. 

1777  W.  DALRYMPLE  Trav.  Sf./t  Port,  no  The  order  of 
Alcantara  was  instituted  a  filiation  of  Calatrava.  1814 
BERINGTON  Lit.  Hist.  Mid.  Ages  v.  (18461  231  The  northern 
dialects  .  .  were  filiations  from  one  Common  Stock.  1831 
Blacbiv.  Mag.  XXXI.  65  The  democralical  party,  with 
their  numerous  filiations,  in  the  towns.  1890  J.  T.  FOWLER 
Cistercian  Statutes  5  That  great  system  of  filiation  and 
visitation  which  went  so  far  to  make  up  what  lias  been 
called  the  •  Cistercian  idea  '. 

7.   =  AFFILIATION  3.  ///.  andyf^. 

1561  in  Child-Marriages  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  86  Margaret  Wilkin- 
son came  to  the  Vicar  of  Budworth  with  a  filiacion.  1839 
LD.  BROUGHAM  Statesm.  Ceo.  Ill  (ed.  2)  60  A  mandamus  to 
the  Justices  to  make  an  order  of  filiation  upon  a  foreign 
ambassador's  secretary. 

/if.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1761,  The  filiation  of  a 
literary  performance  is  difficult  of  proof.  1887  SAINTSBURY 
Hist.  Elizab.  Lit.  xii.  11800)  448  The  direct  filiation  of 
euphuism  on  Spanish  originals  is  no  doubt  erroneous. 

Filibeg  (fi'libeg).  Se.  Also  8  philebeg,  8-9 
philabeg,  -ibeg,  fillibeg,  feilbeg,  9  philiberg, 
phillibeg.  [ad.  Gael,  feileadh-beag  the  kilt  of 
modern  shape,  i.feileadh  a  fold,  plait  t  beag  little, 
as  distinguished  from  feileadh-mor  the  large  kilt  of 
primitive  form.]  A  kilt. 

1746  Act  10-21  Gco.  II,  c.  39  §  17  The.  .philebeg,  or  little 
kilt.  177!  PENNANT  Tour  Scetl.  I.  (17901  211  The  feil  beg, 
i.  e.  little  plaid,  also  called  kelt  .  .  is  a  modem  substitute  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  plaid.  1773  JOHNSON  Lett,  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  24  Sept.,  Old  Malcolm  in  his  filibeg.  1794  BURNS 
Jolly  Beggars,  John  Highlandman,  His  philabeg  and 
tartan  plaid.  1818  LAN  DOR  I  mag.  Com.  III.  203  Persian 
robes  and  Scotch  phillibegs. 

Filibuster  (fi'libostaj),  sb.  Forms  :  6  flibutor, 
8-9  flibustier,  9  fllibustier,  flllibuster,  fili- 
buster. [The  ultimate  source  is  certainly  the 
Dn.  vrijbuiter,  in  Kilian  vrij-lnieter  (see  FREE- 
BOOTER). It  is  not  clear  whether  the  i6th 
c.  Eng.  form  fiibutor,  of  which  we  have  only 
one  example,  was  taken  from  Uu.  directly  or 
through  some  foreign  lang.  Late  in  the  i8th  c. 
the  F.  form  fiibitstitr  was  adopted  into  Eng.,  and 
continued  to  be  used,  with  occasional  variations  of 
spelling,  until  after  the  middle  of  the  present 
century.  About  1850-54,1(16  form  filibuster,  ad. 
S\>.filibtistero,  began  to  be  employed  as  the  desig- 
nation of  certain  adventurers  who  at  that  time  were 
active  in  the  W.  Indies  and  Central  America  ;  and 
this  has  now  superseded  the  earlier  fiibustier  even 
with  reference  to  the  history  of  the  1  7th  c. 

The  mutual  relation  of  the  forms  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
It  is  possible  that  the  corruption  oi/ri.  intoyf/-  may  be  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  word  FLYBOAT  (Du.  vlieboot,  whence 
^.Jlibot,  Spof/Affff)  ;  but  against  this  it  may  be  urged  that 
in  our  first  quot.  the  word  seems  to  be  applied  to  marauders 
on  land.  InFr.  the  formfrieitstier(  which  may  be  a  corruption 
of  Eng.  freebooter)  occurs  in  Du  Tertre  Hist,  des  Ant-  Isles 
(1667)111.  I5,;  but  flibustier  is  app.  first  recorded  in  A.  O. 
Oexmelm  (EsquemelingJ  Hist,  des  Avanturiers  (1686)  ;  this 
writer  says  that  it  comes  from  the  Eng.  _flituster  '  corsair  '  ; 
in  the  earlier  ed.  of  the  work  in  Dutch  (1678)  the  word  does 


.  .    oones    n     e 

W.  Indies  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  F.  form  arose  in 
the  European  wars  of  the  i6th  c.,  and  is  the  immediate 
source  of  Garrard's^H/,,,-.  In  any  case  the  insertion  of 


M.  H.  BEACH  in  Standard  24  Mar.  3/2  The 
ale  practices  of '  filibustering '  and  '  stone-walling '. 


1883  St.  James's  GHZ.  19  Apr.  3  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
why  that  was  a  design  less  filibusterous  than  the  occupation 
of  New  Guinea.  1890  Snt.  Rev.  19  July  64/2  In  a  manner 


gallant  but  slightly  filibusterous — the  word  deserves  coining 
— he  broke  down  the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans. 

Filical  (frlikal),  a.  [f.  L.  JUic-,  filix  fern  + 
-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ferns. 

1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Rot.  (18481  II.  93  The  Filical  alli- 
ance, consisting  of  vascular  Acrogens. 

Filicauline  (filikg-lain),  a.  [f.  L.  fili-, filum 
thread  -f  caul-em  stalk  -<-  -INK.]  Having  a  thread- 
like stein. 

1884  in  Syd,  Soc.  Lex. 


FILIBUSTER. 

the  s  probably  originated  in  Fr.  as  a  mere  sign  of  vowel- 
length,  though  from  the  Dictionnaire  de  Trfruoux  we  learn 
that  the  s  was  already  pronounced  in  1704.  In  the  Diet, 
ctymologique  of  Menage  (who  died  in  1692',  s.v.jlibot,  the 
tormjlibittier  occurs,  with  the  explanation  (doubtless  erro- 
neous) 'celui  qui  gouverne  unjlioot'.  The  $\>.filibustero 
is  presumably  ad.  V.JlibnstierJ\ 

\\.gen.  =FBEEBOOTER.  Obs.rare~l. 

a  1587  GARRARD  Arte  Warre  (1591)  236  Such  . .  as  bring 
wares  to  the  campe,  he  [the  High  Marshall  of  the  Field] 
must  take  order  that  they  be  courteously,  .vsed.  .procuring 
(hem  a  conuoy . .  to  the  intent  they  may . .  retnaine . .  satisfied, 
without  suspect  of  being  robbed,  .of  theeues  and  flibutors. 

2.  spec.  a.  One  of  a  class  of  piratical  adventurers 
who  pillaged  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  during  the  1 7th  c. 

1792  BURKE  Heads  for  Consid.  Wks.  VII.  93  The  Fli- 
bustiers.  .about  a  century  back,  .brought,  .calamities  upon 
the  Spanish  colonies.  1822-56  D_E  QUINCEY  Confess.  (1862) 
6  This  . .  man  is  a  buccaneer,  a  pirate,  a  flibustier. 

b.  A  member  of  any  of  those  bands  of  adven- 
turers who  between  1850  and  1860  organized  expe- 
ditions from  the  United  States,  in  violation  of 
international  law,  for  the  purpose  of  revolutionizing 
certain  states  in  Central  America  and  the  Spanish 
West  Indies. 

1854  LOWELL  Camb.  30  Y.  Ago  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  85  He 
who  was  ordained  to-day  might  . .  accept  a  colonelcy  of  fili- 
busters to-morrow.  1855  THOREAU  Let.  in  Atlantic  Mo. 
(1893)  LXXII.  744/1  The  gold-diggers  and  the  Mormons, 
the  slaves  and  the  slaveholders  and  the  flibustiers.  1856 
WHITTIER  Panorama,  Haschisk  ix,  A  raving  Cuban  fili- 
buster ! 

attrib.  18517  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  I.  ii.  6  To 
avoid  a  collision  with  the  filibuster  power  [i.  e.  the  U.S.A.]. 

C.  In  wider  sense :  One  who  resembles  a  '  fili- 
buster' (sense  a  or  b)  in  his  actions;  now  esp.  one 
who  engages  in  unauthorized  and  irregular  warfare 
against  foreign  states. 

j86o  W.  G.  CLARK  Vac.  Toitry  The  contrast  which  these 
filibusters  [Garibaldians]  presented  to  the  royal  troops  was 
exceedingly  striking.  1863  DRAPER  Intell.  Devel.  Europe 
iv. (1865)95  The  Greek  colonists  were  filibusters;  they  seized 
by  force  the  women  wherever  they  settled. 

d.  nonce-use.  A  vessel  employed  in  filibustering ; 
a  pirate  craft. 

1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  (18681  II.  xviii.  455  The  coast  of 
.  .Dunkirk  swarmed  with  their,  .craft,  from  the  flybooter  or 
filibuster  of  the  rivers  to  the  larger  armed  vessels. 

8.  U.S.  One  who  practises  obstruction  in  a  legis- 
lative assembly  :  see  FILIBUSTER  v.  2. 

1889  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  14  Jan.  2/2  Ahumiliating '  treaty' 
with  a  single  determined  filibuster. 

Filibuster  (fl-lito'stail,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  act  as  a  filibuster. 

1853  LONCE.  in  Life  (1891)  II.  247  Youths,  .rather  inclined 
lo  filibustering  in  Cuba.  1862  S.  LUCAS  Secularia  135  He 
prayed  with  fervour  as  he  went  fillibustering. 

b.  quasi-/nz«j.  Also  trans.  To  subject  to  the 
methods  of  a  filibuster. 

1862  B.  TAYLOR  Home  %  Abr.  Ser.  n.  ii.  67  When  the  in- 
mates [of  a  prison]  have  enjoyed  a  satisfactory  period  of  rest 
and  seclusion,  they  join  in  companies,  and  filibuster  their 
way  out.  1887  L.  OLIPHANT  Episodes  122, 1  was.  .endeavour- 
ing to  filibuster  a  constituency. 

2.  U.S.  To  obstruct  progress  in  a  legislative  as- 
sembly ;  to  practise  obstruction. 

1882  SIR  I" 

objectionable  practices  of '  filibustering  ' .._ 0  . 

1885  Boston  (Mass.)   Jrnl.   20  Feb.   2/3   Ex-Confederates 
Filibuster  to  Prevent  a  Vote  on  the  Bill. 

Hence  Filibustering  vbl.  sb.,  also  attrib.  and 
ppl.  a. ;  also  Filinivsterer,  one  who  filibusters. 

1856  Tail's  Mag.  XXIII.  433  They  are  willing  to  find 
a  safety  valve  for  a  portion  of  their  filibusterers  and  loafers. 

1856  Gentl.  Mag.  New  Ser.  I.  IM/I  The  President  has 
recognised  Walker,  the  filibustering  chief  of  Nicaragua. 

1857  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  I.  xxiv.  89  America  has 
long_  been  engaged  in  two  courses  of  avowed  and  notable  in- 
justice, '  filibustering '  and  slave-dealing.  Ibid.,  Nobody  would 
look . .  for  economy . .  to  a  filibustering  nation.   1839  )  EPHSON 
Brittany  ii.  14  Palmy  days  of. .  filibustering  prosperity.  1885 
Times  (weekly  ed.)  23  Jan.  1/2  A  flibustermg  expedition  to 
Cuba  is  being  prepared.  1888  BRYCE  A  frier.  Conumu.  1. 1.  x. 


instead  of  filibusterers. 

Filibusterism  (filiby-stariz'm).  [f.  FILI- 
BUSTER s/>.  +  -ISM.]  The  practice  of  filibustering  ; 
inclination  to,  or  tendency  to  support,  filibustering. 

1862  J.  SPENCE  Amer.  74  Filibusterism  is  another  branch 
of  the  same  tree  [as  Repudiation).  1880  American  XII.  361 
Filibusterism  had  excited  the  troubles. 

Filibusterous  Jilibo-stares).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-oi's.]  Resembling  the  conduct  of  a  filibuster. 
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Filicide1  (fi-liaaid).  [f.  L./fii-us,  filia  son, 
daughter  +  -CIDE  :  see  -CIDE  i.]  One  who  kills  a 
son  or  daughter  ;  a  slayer  of  his  own  child. 

1823  Douglas  III.  xx.  267  Fearful  of  being  discovered  by 
the  intended  filicide.  1848  LOWELL  Fable  for  Critics  Poet. 
Wks.  (Moxon)  365, 1  told  how  it  [the  aloe]  . .  discharging  its 
pistil  . .  shot  The  botanical  filicide  dead  on  the  spot. 

Filicide  -  (.frlisaid).  [f.  as  prec. :  see  -OIDB  2.] 
The  action  of  killing  a  son  or  daughter. 

1665  J.  WEBB  Stone-Heng  (17251  217  Homicide,  Filicide, 
Fratricide.  1839  F.  BARHAM  Adamns  Exut.  47  Let  not  the 
race  Of  mortal  men.  .Utterly  perish,  thro'  our  filicide.  1879 
A.  E.  SPROUL  in  Boston  Herald  3  May,  Additional  details 
of  the  Pocasset  filicide  are  given  below. 

Hence  Filici'dal  a.  concerned  with  the  slaughter 
of  sons  and  daughters. 

1852  J.  B.  OWEN  in  Ld.  Ingestre's  Meliora  I.  133  His  ruin 
realized  the  filicidal  fable  of  Saturn. 

Filiciform  (fili-siljam),  a.  [f.  L.  flic-,  filix 
fern  +  -(I)FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  fern ; 
fern-shaped. 

i84_6  in  SMART  Snppl.,  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Filicoid  (fi  -likoid),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -DID.] 

A.  adj.  Resembling  a  fern. 

1847  '"  CRAIG.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Tcxt-bk.  Geol.  xiv.  268 
The  same  gigantic  coniferous  and  filicoid  plants  are  found. 

B.  sb.  A  plant  having  the  appearance  of  a  fern. 
1847  in  CRAIG. 

Filicology  (filikp-lod^i).  [f.  L._/?/zV-  filix  km 
+  Gr.  -\oyta  discoursing:  see  -(O)LOGY.]  The 
science  or  study  of  ferns.  1884  in  SyJ.  Soc.  Lex. 

Filiety  (filaivti).  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  fllietat-em 
sonship,  f.filius  son.]  =  FILIATION  2. 

i8si  MILL  Logic  (ed.  3)  I.  i.  ii.  §  7.  45  The  concretes,  father 
and  son,  have,  or  might  have,  the  abstracts,  paternity,  and 
filiety,  or  filiation. 

Pilife :  see  FIVE-LEAF. 

FiliferOUS  (faili-feres),  a.    [f.  L. ///-«/« thread 

+  -(I)FEROUS.]  Bearing  or  provided  with  thread- 
like parts. 

1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  61  The  presence 
of  a  prehensile  apparatus  of  filiferous  capsules.  1846  DANA 
Zoopk.^i%$)  513  Cells,  .filiferous  within. 

Filiform  (faHifj&m),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -(I)FOBSI, 
cf.  F.  filiforme]  Having  the  form  of  a  thread  ; 
thread-like. 

'757  PULTNEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  I.  66  The  style  is  filiform. 
xSii  PINKERTON  Petral.  II.  310  The  amorphous  lava., 
sprinkled  with  filiform  crystals  of  felspar.  1887  RUSKIN 
Prxterita  II.  152  This  [inlet]  was  crossed,  .by  the  delicatest 
of  filiform  suspension  bridges. 

Hence  Filiformed  ppl.  a.  in  same  sense. 

1851  DARWIN  Cirripedia  I.  9,  I  distinctly  saw  a  long  fill- 
formed  organ,  bearing  excessively  fine  hairs  in  lines. 

Filigrane  (fi'ligre'n),  sb.  Forms:  a.  7-9 
flligrain(e,  flllagreen,  (7  filagram,  fll'gran, 
fUegreen,  fllograin,  8  filagram,  -green),  8  fili- 
green, fllligraue,  -grean,  -green,  8-  flligrane. 
j8.  7  philigrin,  7-8  philagrain,  -green,  -grin, 
[a.  ft. filigrane  (in  1 7th  c.  often  -gramme),  ad.  It. 
filigrana,  f.  L.  fllum  thread  and  granum  grain.] 

1.   =  FILIGREE  sb.  i. 

1668  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  ixtA  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  10  A  cabinet  of  cristall  and  philigrin.  a  1680  BUTLER 




in  Filigreen  very  curiously.  1794  W.  COMBE  Boydell's 
Thames  I.  90  Taste  has  run  into  the  contrary  extreme  of 
frippery  and  filigrane.  1850  LONGF.  Blind  Girl  of  Castel- 
Cuille  lii.  68  The  crown  of  filigrane  suspended  from  the  low- 
arched  portal. 

b.  transf.  esp.  of  architectural  ornament. 

1737  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Caramel,  The  Sugar  thickens 
and .  .a  kind  of  curious  Filigreen  or  Net-work,  will  be  form'd. 
1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  194 
For  airy  towers  of  almost  filigraine  we  have  none  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  Rheims.  1775  —  Let.  to  Sir  H. 
l\Iann  22  Apr.,  Adam,  our  most  admired,  is  all  gingerbread, 
filigraine,  and  fan-painting. 

2.  attrib.   =  FILIGKEE  2.     Also  filigrane-work 

=  FlLIGBEE-WOBK. 

1680  ASHMOLE  Diary  358  A  gold  chain  . .  composed  . .  of 
philagreen  links  in  great  knobs.  1687  E.  BROWNE  Tram. 
led.  2)  147  A  curious  Filegrane  Handkerchief,  and  two  fair 
Filegrane  Plates,  a  1689  A.  BEHN  Novels  (1722)  II.  104 
This  case  shall  be  . .  like  those  delicate  ones  of  Fillignn 
Work,  which  do  not  hinder  the  sight.  1690  Songs  Costume 
(Percy  Soc.)  194  In  filgran  casset.  1696  tr.  Da  Mont's  Voy. 
Levant  x.  122  A  golden  Sun  of  Filagram-Work.  1710  STEELE 
Tatler  No.  245  P2  A  small  Cabinet,  .in  which  were,  .several 
Filagrain  Curiosities.  1715  tr.  Mad.  D'Anois'  Wks.  416  All 
in  lar^e  Flaskets  of  Filagreen  Gold.  1742  MRS.  DELANY 
Antobiog.  (1861)  II.  169  A  fine  present  in  a  large  filligrane 
silver  box.  1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  viii.  96  The  great 
number  of  its  filligreen  ornaments.  1786  tr.  Beckford's 
Vatluk  (1823)  67  Drawing  from  a  fillagreen  urn,  a  parch- 
ment. 1847  ANSTED  Atic.  Worldvm.  144  Their  edges  appear 
like  golden  filigrane-work. 

t  Fi'ligrane,  v.  06s.  =FILIGUEE  v.  Hence 
f  Fi-ligraned///.  a. 

1690  EVELYN  Fop's  Diet.,  Fil-grain'd,  Dressing-boxes  . . 
or  whatever  else  is  made  of  silver  wire-work. 

Filigree,  filagree  (Irligri,  -ago), sb.  Forms : 
a.  7-9  flllagree,  8-9  fllligree,  7-  filagree,  9 
filigree.  0.  8  phillagree,  phil(l)igree,  -grew. 
[Abbreviated  from  filigreen  :  see  FILIGBANE.] 

1.  '  Jewel  work   of  n   delicate   kind  made  with 


FILIOLE. 

threads  and  beads,  usually  of  gold  and  silver ' 
(Encycl.  Jirit,~). 

1693  EVELYN  Diary  13  July,  A  cabinet  of  silver  flllagree. 
1721  Lend.  Gaz.  No. 6014/3  Finechac'd  Philigrewand  Hous- 
hold-Plate.  I7&9MRS.  Plozzi  Journ.  ^Vamrirl.iiBEar-rings 
of  silver  flllagree  finely  worked.  1821  BYRON  Jitun  in.  Ixiii, 
Gold  cups  of  filigree.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  vi,  A  beautiful 
Venetian  mirror,  in  a  frame  of  silver  filigree. 

transf.  1873  BROWNING  KcdCott.  Kt.-cap  69  Palace-panes 
Pinholed  athwart  their  windowed  filagree  By  twinklings 
sobered  from  the  sun  outside. 

b.  The  art  of  making  this  work. 

1800  Spirit  Pnl>.  Jrnls.  ( 1801)  I V.  366  Having  her  daughters 
taught  French  and  filagree. 

2.  attrib.  ( =  made  of,  or  worked  in,  filigree) ; 
also  filigree  glass  (see  quot.),  FILIGBEE-VVOBK. 

1747  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Comuay  8  June,  It  is  set  in 
enamelled  meadows,  with  phillagree  hedges.  1779  FORREST 
f"  oy.  N.  Guinea  299  Goldsmiths,  who  make  filligree  buttons. 
1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xi,  Enclosed  within  a  filigree 
screen  of  gold,  lay  the  image  of  the  saint.  1803  Gent.  Mag. 
in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrtils.  (1804)  VII.  44  Fillagree  tea-caddies. 
1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  n.  ii,  A  collar  or  necklace  of  uncut 
jewels  set  in  filagree  gold.  1872  YEATS  Teckn.  Hist.  Comm. 
264  Filigree  glass  . .  consisted  of  spirally-twisted  white  and 
coloured  enamel  glasses,  cased  in  transparent  glass.  1886 
SHELDON  tr.  Flaubert's  SalammM  4  Gold  filigree  baskets 
containing  flowers. 

Filigree  tfi'ligrt),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
ornament  with  filigree  work,  to  work  in  filigree. 
Hence  Fi-ligreed  ///.  a. 

1831  TRELAWNY  Adv.  Younger  Son  Ivi,  A  little  filagreed 
basket  of  fruit.  1847  Taifs  Mag.  XIV.  383  Vestiges  of 
pre-Adamite  existence  found  filagreed  into  fossils,  or  intag- 
lioed on  stones.  1872  'MARK  TWAIN'  Innoc.  Abr.  xiv.  95 
A  domed  and  filagreed  white  temple,  .burst  upon  us. 

Fvligree-wo:rk.    [f.  FILIGBEE  sb.  +  WOBK.] 

1.  \York  in  filigree. 

.1773  Gentl.  Mag.  XI. III.  433  A  thick  board  cut  through 
like  filiigree-work.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  i.  i,  An  uncut 
jewel,  set  in  Byzantine  filagree  work. 

ffg.  1818  HAZLITT  Eng.  Poets  iv.  96  The  Rape  of  the  Lock 
. .  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  filigree  work  ever  invented. 

2.  transf.    Stone-work  resembling  filigree. 

1790  PENNANT  London  (1813!  94  Quatre-foils  of  philligree- 
work.  1857  H-  MILLER  Test.  Rocks  i.  38  Columns  of  an 
elder  Alhambra,  roughened  with,  .exquisite  filagree  work. 

Fi'liism.  nonce-tvd.  [f.  L.  flli-us  +  -ISM  ;  after 
NEPOTISM.]  Undue  partiality  for  one's  own  son. 

1823  in  Examiner  681/2  The  filiism  and  secrctaryism  of 
the  Earl  of  Eldon  here  are  as  great  evils  as  nepotism  ever 
was  in  Rome. 

Filing  (fei-lin ',  vbl.  sb.i  [f.  FILE  v^  +  -ING  i.] 
1.  The  action  of  FILE  M.1  lit. 


pow 

H'hetst.      „    ,  _,        . „.  —  _. 

the  witte.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  53  An  Instrument 
of  great  use  for  flat  Filing.  1694-5  PEPYS  Let.  to  Jan.  in 
Academy  (1890)9  Aug.  in/i  Our  Friend's  Learning,  .wants 
a  little  fileing. 

attrib.    1774  FOOTE  Cozeners  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  147  The 
clipping  and  filing  affair  compels  him  to  keep  a  little  private. 

2.  cotter,  usually//.  One  of  the  particles  nibbed 
off  by  the  action  of  the  file. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DeP.  R.  xvi.  iv.  (Tollem.  MS.),  The 


vilynge  of  golde  take  in  mete.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Viet., 
Limadnras, the  filings.  i646SlRT.  BROWNE/^;**?.  Ep.  III. 
xxii.  165  For  medicall  uses,  wee  take  do wne  the  filings  of  Iron 


orsteele.  1661  LOVEI.L  Hist.  Anim.  fy  Min.  70  The  filings  of 
the  foremost  hoofes  given  with  water  help  the  frettings  in 
Horses.  1772  PRIESTLEY  in  Franklin's  Wks.  (1887)  IV.  489 
A  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  brimstone.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY 
Client.  Pkilos.  259  Filings  of  copper  are  usually  employed. 
1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  in.  vii.  154  The  minutest 
filings  from  the  chains  of  St.  Peter. 

3.  Comb.,  as  filing-block,  a  block  of  wood 
grooved  to  hold  small  rods  or  bars  while  being  filed  ; 
filing-machine  (see  quot.)  ;  filing-pin,  a  piece  of 
hard  wood  used  in  silver  manufacture  to  file  against. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  843/1  *  Filing-block  .  ^Filing- 
machine,  i.  A  machine  used  in  the  mint  to  reduce  the  weight 
of  coin  planchets,  when  above  the  standard  .  .  2.  A  machine  in 
which  a  file  is  mounted  as  a  jig-saw;  or  to  reciprocate  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  a  file  in  the  hands  of  a  workman. 


/.  sb*  [f.FiLEf.-]  The  action  of  the 
vb.  FILE  ;  t  concr.  excrement. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr,  Cause.  2345  Now  er  J>ai  made  foule  and 
ugly  Thurgh  fylyng  of  J?air  syn  anly.  c  1460  Urbanitatis  52 
in  Babees  Bk,  (1868)  14  Kepe  by  hondys  fayre  &  welle  Fro 
fylynge  of  the  towelle.  16.  .  Chi  Me  Wafers  In  Evans  O.  B. 
(1784)  II.  xxxv.  213  And  take  her  up  in  thine  armes  twaine, 
For  filing  of  her  feete.  a  i6u  R.  HAWKINS  in  I/aivkinss 
Voy.  (1878)  196  Nor  in  any  of  their  nestes,  was  to  be  found 
.  .  the  filing  of  any  fowle. 

Filing  (fai-lirjX  vbl.  sb$  [f.  FILE  z/.3  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  KILE  v^  ;  an  instance  of  this.  a. 
The  action  of  putting  a  document  on  a  file  b. 
Mil.  The  action  of  forming  a  file  or  files. 

a.  171*  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bulli.  xi,  Fees,  .for  enrolHngs, 
exemplifications  .  .  filings    of   words.      1888    Law    Times 
LXXXV.  132/2  The  filing  by  a  debtor  of  his  own  petition. 

b.  1796  Instr,  <t  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  8  Filings,  formings, 
and  in  general  the  movements  of  manoeuvre.     1832  Kcgitl. 
Instr,  Cavalry  n.  9  Filing  is  an  operation  of  the  squadron. 

t  Fi'liole  1.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  4  fylyole,  5  fe- 
lyole.  0.  6  fyall,  -ell,  phioll.  [a.  OF.  filloele, 
•elle,  Jillole,  also  _/£?&,  -//<?,  fyole,  app.  a  column, 
turret.]  ?  A  column,  turret,  or  pinnacle. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1462  pe  coperounes  of  be  canacles 
.  .Wer  fetysely  formed  out  in  fylyoles  lonje.  ?c  1475  Sgr, 


FILIOLE. 

lame  Degre  835  Your  curtaines  of  camaca,  all  in  folde,  Your 
felyoles  all  of  Golde.     1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  III.  xvn, 
Pinnakillis,  Fyellis,  Turnpekkis  . .  Gilt  birneist  torris.     1513 
—  .'Encis  xil.  Prol.  71  Euery  fyall,  fane,  and  stage. 
tPi'liole-.    Obs.-1     In  6   fiUiole.     [a.  OF. 
(and  mod.   dial.    Fr.)  fillioU   (Fr.  filleule)  :-L. 
flliola,  dim.  off  ilia  daughter.]     A  god-daughter. 
15. .  Wyse  Chylde  $  Emp.  Adrian  (W.  de  W.,  repr.  1860) 
14  It  were  synne  to  take  his  cosynne  vnto  wyfe  . .  or  his 
filliole,  or  ony  of  his  lygnage. 

Pilionymic  (fi:li|0ni'mik).  rare.  [f.  L.  flli-us 
son  ;  after  PATRONYMIC.]  A  name  derived  from 
that  of  a  son. 

1870  LUBBOCK  Orig.  Cii'iliz.  ix.  316  The  Rejangs  among 
whom  the  filionymic  is  not  so  common. 

II  Filioque  (fili|0"'kwi).  [L.]  The  word  (  = 
'  and  from  the  Son ')  inserted  in  the  Western  ver- 
sion of  the  Nicene  creed  to  assert  the  doctrine  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as 
well  as  from  the  Father,  which  is  not  admitted  by 
the  Eastern  Church.  Also  attrib.,  as  filioque 
clause,  question. 

1876  C.  M.  DAVIES  Unortk,  Lond.  90  With  reference  to 
the  '  Filioque '  clause,  '  One  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic 
affirms  on  this  point,  whilst  the  other  declines  to  affirm'. 
Ibid.  239  The  '  t  ilioque '  question. 
PUip,  obs.  form  of  FILLIP. 
||  Pilipendula  (filipe'ndi«la).  Obs.  exc.  as 
botanical  Latin.  Also  6  philypendula.  [mod. 
L.  fern,  of  filipendului  hanging  by  a  thread,  f. 
filum  thread  +  pendulus  hanging,  f.  pendere  to 
hang.  Ct.FT.filipenJuIe.~\  The  drop-wort  (Sfirxa 
Filipendula*). 

?  1540  tr.  Vigo's  Lyttel  Practice  A  iij/2  Rotes  of  Phily- 
pendula. 1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbs,  Oenanthe  is  called 
boeth  of  the  Herbaries  and  of  al  our  countrey  men  Fili- 
pendula. 1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Imprint.  (1746) 
364  What  Shepherd  is  ignorant  that  his  Flock  feedeth  upon 
Filipendula,  Daisies  [etc.]  ?  1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 
Pilipenctnlons  (filipe'ndifflss),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
filipendul-us  (see  prec.)  +  -ous.j  Hanging  or 
having  the  appearance  of  hanging  by  a  thread. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1889  in  WAGSTAFFE  Mayne's  Meil. 
Diet. 

Filizar,  -er,  obs.  if.  of  FIL  ACER,  -ZEB. 
Fill  (fil),  si>.1  For  forms  see  the  vb.  Also  4 
folle,  south,  voile.  [OE.  fyllo,  fyllu  fern.  -  OHG. 
fulli  fern.  (MHG.  mille,  Ger./«//<r  fern.),  ON.fyllr 
(fylli)  fern.  (Da.  fylde  masc.  and  fern.,  Sw.  fylle 
nenU,  Goth.  (ufa>-)fullei  :-OTeut.  *fulltn-,  n.  of 
state  f.  *fullo-  FULL  a.  But  in  Eng.  the  word  has, 
from  similarity  of  sound,  always  been  associated 
with  the  vb.  FILL.  Senses  2-4  strictly  belong  to 
a  distinct  word,  f.  the  vb.] 

1.  A  full  supply  of  drink  or  food  ;  enough  to 
satisfy  want  or  desire.  Since  OE.  only  in  to 
drink,  eat,  have,  take,  etc.  one's  fill.  Const,  of; 
also  in  apposition  to  obj. 

Bemmtlf  562  (Gr.)  Nss  hie  Sffire  fylle  jefean  hjefdon. 
c893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  n.  iv.  §  8  Drinc  nu  Sine  fylle. 
1:1175  Lam/i.  Horn.  53  To  eten  hire  fulle.  ciazo  Bestiary 
485  Fret  hire  fille.  a  1300  Cursor  l\f.  3536  (Cott.)  Lang  es 
si>en  I  etc  my  fill.  14. .  Sir  liencs  (MS.  M.)  2473  Of  that 
water  he  dranke  his  fyl.  1508  FISHER  IYks.  (1876)  234  He  ' 
coude  not  haue  his  fyll  of  pesen  and  oke  cornes.  1549-62 
STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  civ.  259  Beastes  of  the  mountaynes 
thereof  drinke  their  fils.  1611  BIBLE  Dent,  xxiii.  24  Thou 
raayest  eate  grapes  thy  fill.  1697  DKYDEN  Virg.  Past.  x.  1 14 
Away,  my  goats,  away :  for  you  have  browz'd  your  fill.  1810 
SCOTT  Lady  ofL.  i.  i,  The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. 
1817  SHELLEY  Revolt  of  Islam  vn.  xix,  She  sucked  her  fill 
even  at  this  breast. 

transf.  and  fig .  c  1300  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  51  Hie  hadden  ' 
be  fulle  of  wurldes  richeise.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  23547  (Trin.) 
Vche  mon  shal  haue  be  folle  of  al  bat  he  aftir  wilne  wolle. 
•  1551  CROWLEY  Pleas,  fy  Pain  615  Of  blysse  or  of  payne  they 
shall  haue  theyr  fyll.  1611  BIBLE  Prov.  vii.  18  Let  vs  take 
our  fill  of  lone  vntill  the  morning.  1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius 
i.  6  Having  had  their  fill  of  mourning.  1775  JOHNSON  Lett, 
to  Mrs.  Thrale  (1788)  I.  cxx.  259  The  hay.. to-day  has  its 
fill  of  sunshine.  1821  SHELLEY  Adonais  vii,  He  takes  his 
fill  Of  deep  and  liquid  rest.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxf.  Introd.  (1889)  i  He  was  having  his  fill  of  hunting. 

b.  Hence  used  with  intransitive  vbs.  as  an  ad- 
verbial phrase  :  '  to  (his)  heart's  content '. 


1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  xix.  113  That  ye  may 
looke  your  fyl  upon  hym.  1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  ! 
'»'!•  ,  ',',''  /  ?  danc'd  their  fills.  1770  GRAY  in  Corr.  N. 
Nicholls  (1843)  107  Talk  your  fill  to  me  and  spare  not  1808 
SOam  Mann.  vi.  xv,  Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill.  1866 
MRS.  GASKELL  Wivu  f,  Dan.  xi.  (1867)  119  She  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears,  and  cried  her  fill. 

2.  A   quantity  sufficient  to  fill   a  receptacle  or 
empty  space  ;  a  filling,  charge,  lit.  and  fig. 

1555  Ludlow  Churchw.  Ace.  (Camden)  62  Paid  for  a  fylle 
pftymber..x.d.  l*4)Gv.mr.Greece\i.  Ixxiv.(i862>  VI.473  It    I 
imparted  to  her  a  second  fill  of  strength.     1881  STEVENSON    > 
I  irgin.  Puerisq.  102  If  there  is  a  fill  of  tobacco  among  the    ', 
crew,  .pass  it  round.     1884  EISSLER  Mod.  High  Explosives 
265  1  he  earth  and  clay  for  the  fill  were  obtained  from  Fruit- 
vale. 

b.  An  embankment  to  fill  up  a  gully  or  hollow. 
J.^  Lisbon  (Dakota!  Star  18  July,  The  fill  will  be  150 
feet  long.     1887  M.  ROBERTS   Western  Avernus  71  They 
made  a  '  fill   or  embankment  eighty  feet  high. 
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3.  The  action  of  filling  (esp.  a  cup  or  glass,.  lit. 


ana  Jig.    rare. 

a  1732  T.  BOSTON  in  Spurseon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  p.  10 
A  fill  proposed  and  offered  to  empty  sinners.  <ii8io 
TANNAHILL  Poems  (1846)  68  I'll  treat  you  wi'  a  Highland 
gill,  Though  it  should  be  my  hindmaist  fill. 

4.  f  Of  a  river :  The  point  at  which  its  stream  is 
filled,  the  head-waters  ;  in  quot.  opposed  to  /;//. 
Hence  transf.  in  proverbial  use,  Neither  fill  nor 
fall:  neither  hend  nor  tail,  not  a  trace  (dial.). 

1622  DSAYTON  Poly-oik,  xix.  (17481  333  A  stream,  that 
from  the  fill  to  fall,  Wants  nothing  that  a  flood  should  be 
adorn'd  withal.  1887  Kent  Gloss.s.v.,  'My  old  dog  went  off 
last  Monday,  and  I  can't  hear  neither  fill-nor-fall  of  him. 

t  Pill  (fil),  sbt  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  phil, 
7  fll.  [var.  of  THILL.] 

1.  //.  The  thills  or  shafts  of  a  cart.    sing.   The 
pair  of  shafts, '  the  space  between  the  shafts  '  (J.). 

i6o«  SHAKS.  Tr.  ff  Cr.  HI.  ii.  48  And  you  draw  backward 
weele  put  you  i'th  fils.  1632  ROWLEY  Woman  never  Y.  in, 
I  will  Give  you  the  fore  Horse  place,  and  I  wilbe  in  the  Fill's. 
1707  MORTIMER  Hust.  164  This  Mule  being  put  in  the  Fill 
of  a  Cart  ..  ran  away.  1755  in  JOHNSON. 

2.  Comb.,  ns  fill-horse  =  shaft-horse. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  n.  ii.  100  Thou  hast  got  more  haire 
on  thy  chin,  then  Dobbin  my  philhorse  has  on  his  taile. 
1648  HERRICK  llesper.  (1844)  II.  38  Some  cross  the  fill-horse. 
1695  KENNETT  Par.  Antiy.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Pttllamts,  The  horse 
which  goes  in  the  rods  is  commo[n]ly  called  the  fillar,  and 
the  fill-horse,  a  1825  in  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia. 

Pill  (fil),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  filled  (fild). 
Forms :  i  fyilan,  2  fallen,  3-5  full(e(n,  fllle(n, 
(3  felen,  4  south,  velle),  4-6  fyll  e,  3-  fill.  [ME. 
fullen(u\  :-OE.  fyilan  =  OFris.  fullia,  Jella,  OS. 
fullian  (Du.  vullen),  OHG.fullen  (MHG.  viillen, 
Get.  fiillen\  OV.fylla  (Svt.fylla,  Da.  fylde),  Goth. 
full/an  :-OTeut.  'full/an,  f.  *fullo-  FULL  a.] 

I.  To  make  full. 

L  To  supply  with  ns  much  as  can  be  held  or 
contained ;  to  put  or  pour  something  into  (a  re- 
ceptacle) till  no  more  can  be  received.  Also,  to 
fillfttll.  Const,  \rnid,  \of  ( =  OE.  genitive),  with. 

a.  in  material  sense. 

cioooAgs.Ps.  lxx.\[i],  10  Ontyn  binnemuSand  ichineteala 
fylle  !  c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  Luke  xv.  16  Da  a,e-wijnede  he 
his  wambe  fellen  of  bam  bean-coddan  \>e  ba  swin  a/ten. 
c  1205  LAY.  20507  Me  feolden  heom  [scipene]  mid  folke. 
(1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  1225  A  fetles  wio  water  fild.  £1320 
Cast.  Love  731  A  welle  bat..fulleb  be  diches  a-boute  be 
wal.  1393  GOWER  Conf.  II.  204  That  o  kist  Of  fine  golde. . 
anone  he  filde  full,  c  1440  CAPGRAVK  Life  St.  Kath.  v.  1962 
Of  laumpes  hangynge.  .ffilt  with  bat  oyle.  1599  MARSTON 
Sco.  Villanie  n.  vii.  205  That  they  their  paunch  may  fill 
with  Irus  blood.  1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  $  Tri.  Faith 
(1845)  n  Jesus  Christ.. was  full  of  grace  a  vessel  filled  to 
the  lip.  1697  DRYDEN  /  'irg.  Geore.  in.  283  Who  fill'd  the 
Pail  with  Beestings  of  the  Cow.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I.  249  At  the  tale  of  pity  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears.  1886 
D.  C.  MURRAY  Cynic  Fortune  vi,  The  broken  . .  gentleman 
.  .filling  his  pockets  with  fairy  bank-notes. 

b.  in  immaterial  sense. 

a  1000  Andreas  523  (Gr.)  He.  -wuldres  fylde  beorhtne  bold- 
welan.  r  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  117  pe  holi  gost  com  uppen 
be  apostles  and  filde  ful  bat  hus  bere  hie  inne  seten.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  852  (Cott.)  God.,  fild  bis  werld  al  wit  his  grace. 
13..  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  71  Ffullyng  hem  of  |>i  fatnesse 
Of  inward  saunctite.  c  1430  Hymns  I'irg".  (1867)  27  Of  grace 
my  bou}t  bou  fille.  1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm. 
'1652)  158  Theyr  howsys  wyth  stench  they  fyll.  1561  NORTON 
&  SACKV.  Gorl'oduc  i.  i.  (1571)  A  iv/i  His  enuious  hart.. 
Filled  with  disdaine.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  495  Ely's  Sons, 
who  fill'd  With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God.  1697 
DRYDEN  Yirg.  Georg.  in.  522  Linnets  fill  the  Woods  with 
tuneful  Sound.  1710  ADDISON  Taller  No.  220  T  i  Having 
received  many  Letters  filled  with  Compliments.  1744  Bp. 
WARBURTON  Wks.  (iSitl  XI.  244 note.  The  public  therefore 
cannot  be  as  impatient  for  their  conviction  as  this  de. 
cipherer  is  for  filling  his  subscription.  1812  SOUTHEY  Life 
11850)  III.  338  Surely  such  a  subscription  might  soon  be 
filled.  1848  MACAULAY  Hitt.  Eng.  II.  29  Three  more  years 
filled  with  injuries. 

c.  Phrases:  f  To  fill  the  Aa»*  «/"(a  Hebraism^: 
to  invest  with  an  office.     To  fill  ones  hand  (at 
Poker)  (seequot.  1885).    To  fill  one's  pipe:  toattain 
to  easy  circumstances  or  wealth  [slang). 

"535  COVERDALE  Juiig.  xvii.  5  Micha*.  .fylled  y  •  handes  of 
one  of  his  sonnes.  1821  P.  EGAN  Tom  ty  Jerry  vi.  84 
Such  persons ..  have  lived  just  long  enough,  according  to 
a  vulgar  phrase,  to  fill  their  pipe,  and  leave  others  to  enjoy 
it.  1885  H.  JONES  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  XIX.  283/1 
The  dealer  then  asks  each  in  rotation  who  have  chipped 
whether  they  will  fill  their  hands  (i.e.  whether  they  will 
exchange  any  cards  for  an  equivalent  number  from  the  top 
of  the  pack  i  or  play  the  hand  dealt. 

d.  To  fill  a  ship's  bottom  (see  quot.  1867).     To 
fill  the  ice  (see  quot.  1892). 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Filling  a  ship's  bottom, 
implies  covering  the  bottom  of  a  ship  with  broad-headed 
nails,  so  as  to  give  her  a  sheathing  of  iron.  1892  J.  KERR 
Gloss.  Curling  Terms,  Curling  380  Fill  the  ice,  place  stones 
on  the  way  to  the  tee. 

e.  Sc.  In  hand-loom  weaving,  absol.  =  \.o  fill  the 
'  pirns '  or  bobbins  with  yarn,  thus  making  them 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  shuttle. 

1889  J.  M.  BARKIE  Window  in  Thrums  xii.  108  Nanny  went 
to  the  loom  in  his  place,  filling  as  well  as  weaving. 

t2.  To  impregnate.     Cf.  FULL  a.  Obs. 

1607 >TOPSELL  Four.f.  5^01/8(1658)48  They  desire  the  Cow 
at  eight  months  old,  but  they  are  not  able  to  fill  her  till  they 
be  two  years  old.  1645  MILTON  /.' 'Allegro  13. 


FILL. 

3.  intr.  To  become  full,  either  in  a  material  or 
immaterial  sense.  Of  the  bosom:  -fill  out  (i6b). 

1607  SHAKS.  Timoniv.  iii.  244  The  one  is  filling  still,  neuer 
compleat.  1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  I.  211  A  sun!  stretches 
and  dilates  itself  proportionally  as  it  fills.  1713  Guardian 
No.  171  In  a  few  weeks,  when  the  town  fills.  1751  R. 
PALTOCK  /'.  FWA&lf  (l&StjLlx.  93  Upon  launching  my  boat 
I  perceived  she  was  very  leaky,  so  I  let  her  fill.  1803 
J.  DAVIS  Trav.  Atner.  57  A  bosom  just  beginning  to  filK 
1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xix,  Twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills. 


t  b.  Of  a  list,  etc.  :  To  be  filled  up.   Obs. 

ttery  for  tw 
of  Florins  fills  with  great  Success. 


1710  Lontt.  Gaz.  No.  4661/3  The  Lottery  for  two  Millions 


4.  Naut.  a.  trans.  Of  the  wind :  To  cause  (the 
sails  to  swell;  to  distend. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  Epil.  12  Gentle  breath  of  yours  my 
Sailes  Must  fill.  1735  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  536  The  Sailor 
concerns  himself  no  farther  with  the  Wind,  than  as  it  fills 
his  Sails:  1887  BOWEN  yirg.  SEneid  in.  268  South  winds 
filling  the  sails. 

b.  intr.  Of  a  sail :  To  become  full  of  wind. 
1835  MARRYAT  Pilate  i,   The  jib  filled  as  the  frigate 

rounded  to. 

c.  trans.     To  fill  the  sails  :  'to  brace  the  yards 
so  that  the  wind  strikes  the  after  side  of  the  sails, 
and  advances  the  ship  in  her  course '  (Smyth). 

1794  Rigging  $  Seamanship  II.  312  Fill  the  sails.  1847 
•SiR  J.  C.  Ross  Yoy.  S.  Seas  II.  168  By  backing  and  filling 
the  sails  we  endeavoured  to  avoid  collision.  1875  BEDFOKD 
Sailor's  Pocket-b/t.  x.  (ed.  2)  354  Fill  the  head  sails. 

d.  absol. ;  also  to  fill  away. 

1681  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1628/1  In  the  mean  time,  the  Admiral 
who  had  been  beaten  off,  filled  and  laid  them  Aboard  the 
second  time.  1832  MARRYAT  N.  Forste r  xli,  The  commodore 
made  the  signal  to  fill.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxxv. 
133  Each  vessel  filled  away,  and  kept  on  her  course.  1860 
G.  BALMANNO  in  Men.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  369  Thinking 
there  must  be  room  ahead  I  filled  again. 

6.  To  stock  or  store  abundantly. 

c  1000  Czdmoris  Gen.  106  (Gr.)  Tudre  fyllaS  eorSan  aelgrene. 
1388  WYCLIF  Gen.  i.  22  Wexe  }e,  and  be  je  multiplied,  and 
fille  je  the  watris  of  the  see.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  vn.  397 
Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  in  the  Seas  And  Lakes  and  run- 
ning Streams  the  waters  fill.  178*  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  480 
The  wriggling  fry  soon  fill  the  creeks  around.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  203  This  parliament  was  filled 
with  Dermots  and  Geohegans  [etc.].  1856  EMERSON  Eng. 
Traits,  Ability  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  42  The  rivers.. are  arfi- 
ficially  filled  with  the  eggs  of  salmon. 

6.  To  charge  or  make  up  with  some  foreign 
material ;  hence,  to  adulterate. 

1887-1890  [see  FILLED///,  a.  i  b.]. 
II.  To  occupy  completely. 

7.  To  occupy  the  whole  capacity  or  extent  of; 
also,  to  spread  over  or  throughout,  pervade. 

a  1300  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  28  [>e  suotnesse  bat  ber-of  com 
velde  al  bat  lond.  01400-50  Alexander  3065  His  folke 
fellis  all  )«  flode  a  forelange  o  brede.  1608-11  Bp.  HALL 
Medit.  *  Vtnus  i.  §34  The  heart  of  man  is.. so  infinite  in 
desire,  that  the  round  globe  of  the  world  cannot  fill  the 
three  corners  of  it.  1646  P.  BULKELEY  Gospel  Cmt.  I.  ITO 
Water  which  fills  the  sea.  1690  LOCKE  Hum,  Und.  ii.  iv. 
§2  The  Idea  [which]  belongs  to  Body,  whereby  we  conceive 
it  to  fill  space.  1768  JOHNSON  Let.  to  F.  A.  Barnard  28 
May,  The  maps.. fill  two  Atlantic  folios.  1848  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  397  The  fame  of  her  great  writers  filled 
Europe.  1860  IYNDALL  Glac.  \.  ii.  17  Glaciers  which  once 
filled  the  valley.  1884  tr.  Lotzc's  Logic  444  The  discussion 
which  fills  the  XI I th  book  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics.  1892 
Daily  Neivs  1 7  Oct.  2/7  Wherever  there  is  sufficient  business 
between  the  two  [townsj  to  'fill'  a  wire. 

b.  In  immaterial  sense :  To  be  all  that  is  con- 
tained in. 

1890  J.  MARTINEAU  Scat  Authority  Kelig.  Pref.  6  The 
mere  resort  to  testimony  for  information  beyond  our  pro- 
vince does  not  fill  the  meaning  of '  authority '. 

c.  slang.  To  fill  the  bill:   (a)  Theatrical:   see 
quot.  1891.     (t)  U.S.  '  To  do  all  that  is  desired, 
expected,  or  required ;  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  case '  (Cent.  Diet.). 

i88a  Chicago  Tribune, '  Affable  Imbecile '  would  about  fill 
the  bill  for  you.  1891  FARMER  Slang  Diet.,  Fill  the  till, 
to  excel  in  conspicuousness :  as  a  star  actor  whose  name  i> 
1  billed '  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  company. 

8.  To  hold  or  occupy  (a  position)  ;  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  (an  office,  place,  post,  etc.).     In  to  fill 
a  chair,  place,  seat,  etc.  with  mixture  of  sense  7. 
So  t  To  fill  the  time :  to  do  what  is  wanted  at  the 
time. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll,  i  pe  pope . .  fillib  not  in  dede,  ne  in  word, 
be  office  of  Petir  in  ?erp.  1601  SHAKS.  Airs  IVell  i.  ii.  69, 
I  fill  a  place,  I  know 't.  Ibid.  ill.  vii.  33  In  fine,  deliuers  me  to 
fill  the  time,  Her  selfe  most  chastly  absent.  1697  DRYDEN  Yirg. 
Georg.  iv,  294  Thus  make  they  Kings  to  fill  the  Regal  Seat. 
ifiilSrEELESJect.  No.  2  r  i  He  fills  the  Chair  at  a  Quarter- 
Session.  1769  GOLDSM.  Rom.  Hist.  (17861  II.  105  His  assid- 
uity in  filling  the  duties  of  each  [employment].  1821  BYRON 
yuan  iv.  xv,  They  were  not  made  in  the  real  world  to  fill 
A  busy  character  in  the  dull  scene.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  608  Perth  ..  filling  the  great  place  of  Chancellor. 
1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  216  Stamford, 
like  Lincoln,  .fills  a  prominent  place  in  the  wars  of  Edward. 
1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  49  Who  fills  the  Chair 
of  Chemistry  at  Athens.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  170/2 
The  post  which  is  now  filled  by  Mr.  Ilbert. 

9.  a.  To  occupy  or  furnish  the   means  of  oc- 
cupying (what  is  vacant),     t  To  fill  the  room  of: 
to  take  the  place  of. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  67  a,  The  asshes  may  fill  the  rome 
of  spodium.  1875  JOWETT  Pfatoted.  21  III.  235  Amusements 
which  fill  a  vacant  hour. 
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b.  To  put  a  person  or  thing  into  (a  vacant  place). 
1503  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  J-V,  in.  i.  16  No  Harry,  .'tis  no  Land 
of  thine,  Thy  place  is  fill'd.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony. 
(1876)  II.  App.  588  The  people  at  large  claimed  a  voice  in 
filling  the  episcopal  chair. 

III.  To  satisfy ;  to  fulfil,  complete. 

10.  To  produce  a  sense  of  fullness  in  ;  to  satiate, 
satisfy,  glut;  in  both  material  and  immaterial 
sense.  Chiefly  of  a  personal  agent ;  occas.  of  a  thing. 
Const,  with. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6842  (Cott.)  pe  pour  men  hunger  for  to 
fill.  Ibid.  17227  (Cott.)  Mi  flexsli  lust  to  fill.  1340  Ayenb. 
77  Hi  onderstondeb  bet  al  |>e  worlde  ne  is  na^t  a  guod 
snode  :  uor  mannes  herte  to  uelle.  c  1440  Protnp.  Parr, 
160/1  Fyll  wythe  mete,  sacio.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  fy  V.  31 
Coude  not  be  contente  ne  fylled  to  beholde  hyr  fayre  loue. 
1550  Mirr.  Mag.^  Dk.  Suffolk  xvii,  How  fast  she  fylde  me 
both  with  prayes  and  prayse.  1607  SHAKS.  Tinton  I.  i.  271 
To  see  meate  fill  Knaues,  and  Wine  heat  fooles.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  360  A  Lion.. when  he  is 
satisfied  and  filled  he  iayeth  aside  that  savage  quality.  1661 
PEPVS  Diary  23  July,  I  sat  before  Mrs.  Palmer,  .and  filled 
my  eyes  with  her.  1715  CHEYNE  Philos.  Princ.  Relig.  \\.  ii. 
70  Nothing  . .  but  the  absolute  and  increated  Infinite,  can 
adequatly  fill  and  super-abundantly  satisfy  it  [the  desire]. 
1821  KEATS  Isabel  ii,  Her  full  shape  would  all  his  seeing  fill, 
f  b.  intr.  To  become  satisfied  or  satiated.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  2392  Sone  after- 
warci  f>ey  fillede  of  Leyre.  1593  SHAKS.  Ven.  $  Ad.  548 
Glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth. 

1 11.  To  make  satisfaction  for,  atone  for  (a  fault). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24700  (GStt.)  Suilk  fautis  mai  men  fill. 

12.  f  a.  To  carry  out  in  or  to  its  fullness,  execute, 
perform  (a  command,  duty,  promise,  etc.) ;  to  ful- 
fil (a  prophecy,  etc.).  Also  to  fill  forth.  Obs. 

ciooo  Azarias  42  (Gr.)  Fyl  nu  l>a  frumsprace.  r  1200 
ORMIN917  He  ne  namni  nan  gom  To  fillenn  all  hiss  wikenn. 
<*  i2z$  After,  .ff.  386  Luue  fiilleS  J>e  lawe.  <  1250  Gen.  fy 
Ex.  1463  Dat  he  sulde  fillen  Sat  quede  Sat  he  abraham. 


Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  324  Goddis  wille  is  fillid  asideli.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy ^602  But  this  forward  to  fille,  first  ye  me  sweire. 
c  1500  Lancelot  3353  Thai . .  All  redy  war  to  fillyng  his 
command.  1578  Scot.  Poems  i6/A  C.  II.  131  To  fulfill  his 
Fathers  will,  Till  fill  furth  that  he  said. 

f  b.  To  make  perfect,  accomplish,  complete, 
finish  (a  work,  period  of  time,  *  one's  days ').  Also 
with  inf.  as  obj.  Obs. 

c  1x75  Lamb.  Horn.  39  pet  seofeSe  is  cherite,  heo  fulle<5  alle 
ba  oore  |>ing  and  endeS.  £-1300  Havelok  354  Deth  him  tok 
pan  he  best  wolde  Liuen,  but  hyse  dayes  were  fulde.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  34  Auht  5ere  was  he  kyng,  "his 
daies  alle  filled.  1382  WYCLIF  Ex.  xxxvi.  8  Alle  the  wise  men 
in  herte  maden  to  fille  the  werk  of  the  tab'ernacle.  1388  — 
Jer.  H.  63  Whanne  thou  hast  fillid  to  rede  this  book,  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  1109  To  fillyn  our  fare  &  our  fos  harme.  1611 
BIBLE  Isa.  Ixv.  20  An  olde  man,  that  hath  not  filled  his  dayes. 
c.  Comm.  To  execute  (a  trade  order).  Also 
(U.S.},  To  make  up  (a  prescription"). 

1866  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  I.  369,  I  sat  down  and  did  what 
I  could  to  answer  C  fill  ,  I  think,  is  the  proper  word)  your 
order.  1891  Pall MallG.  15  Oct.  7/2  In  order  to  fill  this  one 
order  by  a  single  firm.  1891  H.  TUCKLEY  Under  the  Queen 
25  The  individual  who  fills  their  prescriptions. 

IV.  With  the  introduced  contents  as  obj. 

1 13.  To  put  (wine,  etc.)  into  a  vessel  with  the 
view  of  filling  it ;  hence,  To  pour  out.  Also,  To 
fill  about,  out  (see  i6c).  Obs.  exc.  arch.  (Cf.  Ger. 
fiillen) 

<•  1450  Erie  Tolons  314  Fylle  the  wyne,  wyghtly  he  badd. 
1530  PALSGR.  549/2,  I  fyll  drinke  . .  Je  verse  a  boyre.  1615 
MARKHAM  Eng.  House™,  n.  i.  (1668)  12  Having  filled  it 
[Milk]  into  a  clean  vessel.  1637  T.  MORTON  New  Eng. 
Canaan  in.  xiv.  134  Fill  sweet  nectar  freely  about.  1705 
W.  BOSMAN  Guinea  230  Brandy  in  the  Morning  and  Palm- 
Wine  in  the  Afternoon  are  very  briskly  filled  about.  1710 
STEELE  Tatler  No.  141  p  4,  I  . .  desire  the  young  lady  may 
fill  tea  one  week  longer.  [1840  FONBLANQUE  Life  $•  Lao. 
(1874^  318  Let  there  be  well-paid  publicans  to  fill  gills  of 
whiskey.] 

absol.  c  1510  Robin  Hood  i,  '  Fyll  of  the  best  wyne '  sayd 
Robyn.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  \.  i,  I  fill'd  into 
your  cups.  1611  BIBLE  Rev.  xviii.  6  In  the  cup  which  she 
hath  filled  fill  to  her  double.  i8ap  SCOTT  Ivan  hoe  xxi,  He 
hath  no  pleasure  save  to  fill,  to  swill,  and  to  call  for  more. 

14.  To  fill  a  receptacle  with  (any  material);  to 
put  or  take  a  load  of  (corn,  water,  etO  on  board 
a  ship.      To  fill  powder  (see  quot.  1867). 

1207  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  13  He  lette  sende  hys  messageres  in 
to  al  Grece  . .  And  lette  fulle  corn,  and  oyl,  &  wyn,  oy  iche 
syde.  1496  [See  FILLER  i.J  1557  W-  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt 
Voy.  (1589)  114  Here  we  filled  water,  and  after  set  saile. 
1697  DAMPJER  Vey,  I.  xv.  404  Having  fill'd  our  Water,  cut 
our  Wood,  and  got  our  Ship  in  a  sailing  posture.  1725  DE 
FOE  New  Voy.  (1840)  35  Having  the  long-boat  and  the 
shallop,  with  about  six-and-thirty  men  with  them,  away  they 
went  to  fill  water.  1797  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  II.  224 
Eighteen  rounds  of  powder  filled.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.)  Filling  powder,  taking  gunpowder  from  the  casks 
to  fill  cartridges. 

V.  Idiomatically  combined  with  adverbs.    (For 
n  on -specialized  combinations,  see  the  simple  senses 
and  the  advbs.) 

15.  Fill  in. 

a.  trans.  To  complete  (an  outline),  b.  To  put 
in,  esp.  by  speech  or  in  writing,  what  will  occupy 
a  vacancy  or  vacant  place,  c.  Naut.  (see  quot.). 

1840  CLOUGH  Amours  de  Voy.  in.  178  A  chamber  filled-m 
with  harmonious,  exquisite  pictures.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors 
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.)  Filling-it^  the  replacing  a  ship's  vacant  planks 
opened  for  ventilation,  when  preparing  her,  from  ordinary, 
for  sea.  1878  Hosw.  SMITH  Carthage  269  The  outline  is  com- 
manding .  .  and  there  is  no  detail  with  which  our  materials 
enable  us  to  fill  it  in  at  all,  which  is  not  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  whole.  1883  Sat.  Re^'.  8  Sept.  302  The  aposiopesis 
is  seldom  filled  in.  1893  SIR  I.  W.  CHITTY  in  Law  Times' 
Rep.  LXVIII.  430/1  He  had  left  the  date  blank  for  the 
plaintiff  to  fill  in. 

16.  Fill  out. 

a.  trans.  To  enlarge  or  extend  to  the  desired 
limit.     Cf.  4. 

a  1700  DRYDEN  (J.),  Whom  pomp  and  greatness  sits  so 
loose  about,  That  he  wants  majesty  to  fill  them  out.  1707 
NORRIS  Treat.  Humility  vi.  278  They  may  not  .  .  so  fill  out 
the  sails  of  our  reputation  in  this  world. 

b.  intr.  To  become  distended,   or  rounded  in 
outline. 

1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  fed.  2)  360  As  each  set  of 
muscles  is  relaxed,  the  veins  .  .  fill  out  again.  1888  lllnstr. 
Sport.  $  Dram.  News,  21  Jan.  511/1  Merry  Hampton  [horse] 
is  thickening  and  filling  out. 

C.  trans.  To  pour  out  (wine,  etc.).    Cf.  13. 

1602  MARSTON  Ant.  %  Mel.  \\.  Wks.  1856  I.  28  Fill  out 
Greeke  wines.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vm.  v,  Filling 
out  a  glass  of  wine.  1864  G.  DVCE  Bella.  Donna  II.  145 
The  tea  was  filled  out  and  getting  cold, 

d.  m  Fill  up  i^see  1  7  g).     1880  [see  FILLED  ppl.  a.  a]. 

17,  Pill  up. 

*  Up  is  often  used  without  much  addition  to  the  force  of  the 
verb'(J.). 

a.  trans.  To  fill  to  repletion,  b.  To  complete 
the  process  of  filling  ;  to  fill  the  vacant  parts  or 
places  in  (anything)  ;  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  Hi.  62  Your  Wiues,  your  Daughters 
.  .could  not  fill  up  The  Cesterne  of  my  Lust.  1712  STEELE 
Sped.  No.  432  F  1  1  When  you  want  a  Trifle  to  fill  up  a  Paper. 
1780  A.  McDouoALL  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  "I- 
136  They  have  passed  very  decisive  laws  for  filling  up  their 
regiments  for  the  war.  1803  SCOTT  Bonnie  Dundee,  Come 
fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can.  1824-9  LANDOR  I  mag. 
Cow,  (1846)  II.  209  He  has  left  us  a  design  to  fill  up.  1891 
S.  C.  SCRIVENER  Our  Fields  fy  Cities  72  These  people  could 
fill  up  their  time  at  agriculture. 

C.  To  supply  (a  deficiency,  a  vacancy)  ;  to  pro- 
vide an  occupant  for  ;a  vacant  post). 

1596  SHAKS.  i  lien.  IV^  iv.  ii.  35  Such  haue  I  to  fill  vp 
the  roomes  of  them  that  haue  bought  out  their  seruices. 
161  1  BIBLE  Col.  \.  24  Who  .  .  fill  vp  that  which  is  behind  of 
the  afflictions  of  Christ  in,  my  flesh.  1694  F.  BRAGGE  Disc. 
ParablesM.  181  A  numerous  progeny  to.  .fill  up  the  vacancies 
left  by  the  fall  of  the  rebel  angels.  1891  Law  Times  XC. 
419/2  He  has  had  to  fill  up  two  High  Court  judgeships. 
t  d.  To  come  up  to  the  measure  of;  to  equal. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  193  How  many  inches  doth  fill 
vp  one  mile? 

t  e.  To  complete  the  measure  of.   Obs. 

1611  BIBLE  i  TJtess.  ii.  16  Forbidding  us  to  speak  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  they  might  be  saved,  to  fill  up  their  sins 
alway.  1642  CHAUNCY  in  Bradford  Plymouth  Plantation 
£1856)  396  God  sometimes  hids  a  sinner  until  his  wickednes 
is  filled  up. 

t  f.  To  fulfil,  satisfy.  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  160  Comes  .  .  to  fill  vp  your 
Graces  request  in  my  sted. 

g.  To  write  what  is  requisite  in  the  blank  space 
or  spaces  of  a  cheque,  form,  etc.  Cf.  15  b. 

x8oa  LD.  ELDON  in  I'eseys  Reports  VII.  78  A  blank,  left 
for  the  name  of  the  person  .  .was  not  filled  up.  1885  Act  48 
Viet.  c.  15  Sched.  n.  Forms,  Part  ii.  Form  (A),  You  are 
hereby  required  to  fill  up  accurately  the  under-written  form. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  3  June  4/7  One  of  them  [cheques]  he 
filled  up  for  j^  i,  ooo. 
h.  To  stop  up  ;  to  do  away  with  (a  hole)  by  filling. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen,  IV*  HI.  ii.  116  To  fill  the  mouth  of 
deepe  Defiance  vp.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  v.  iii.  101  He  fill  your 
Graue  vp.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  96  A  commoner 
cannot  fill  up  rabbit  burrows  made  by  the  lord.  Mod. 
There  was  a  pond  here,  but  it  has  been  filled  up. 

i  intr.  'To  grow  full'  (J.)  Of  (the  bed  of) 
a  sea  :  To  silt  up. 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  i.  (1702)  49  Neither  the 
Palus  Mceotis  .  .  nor  any  other  Seas,  fill  up,  or  by  degrees 
grow  shallower. 

VI.  18.  Comb.  The  vb.-stem  is  prefixed  to 
various  sbs.,  forming  sbs.  with  the  sense  *he  who 
or  that  which  fills  something',  as  fill-basket,  a 
name  applied  by  gardeners  to  certain  large  or  pro- 
lific kinds  of  peas,  potatoes,  etc.  ;  fill-belly, 
a  glutton;  fill-(the)-dike,  -ditch  a.,  epithets  of 
the  month  February  ;  f  fill-knag,  ?  a  drunkard  ; 
fill-paunch  (see  qnot.)  ;  fill-pot,  ?  a  tippler  ; 
fill-sack,  fill-space  (see  quots.)  ;  f  fill-square 
(Geo?n.*}>  one  of  the  complements  of  a  square. 

1881  Oxfordsh.  Gloss.  Suppl.,  *Fill  basket,  a  large  kind  of 
pea.  1553  BECON  Reliques  of  Rome  (1563)  49*  They  are 
*fylbellyes  and  Epicures.  1611  COTGR.,  Wee  call  it  [Febru- 
ary], ^Fill-dike.  1870  JEFFERIRS  Wild  Life  in  S.  C.  314 
In  February—*'  fill-ditch*,  as  the  old  folk  call  it.  0:1605 
POLWART  Flyting  iv.  Montgomcrie  790  Buttrie  bag,  *fill 
knag  1  1659  TORRIANO,  Tira-Panda^  a  stretch-gut,  a  gulch- 
belhe,  a  *nll-panch.  1609  Ev,  Woman  in  Hnm.  I.  i.  in 
Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  315  Host.  There,  my  fine  *fil-pots  ;  give 
the  word  as  you  passe,  a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragin.  Reg.  (Arb.) 
55  The  people  then  called  mm,  *FHI-sack,  by  reason  of  his 
great  wealth.  1837  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  II.  194  The  artist 
(who  had  clapt  in  Miss  merely  as  a  *nll-space).  1551  RE- 
CORDE  Pathiu.  Knowl.  i.  xvi,  When  there  are  more  then  one 
[square]  made  about  one  bias  line,  the  *filsquares  of  euery 
of  them  muste  needes  be  equall. 

Fill(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  FALL  v. 


FILLER. 

Fi'llable,  «•     [f.   prec.  +  -ABLE.]     Capable  of 
being  filled, 
*4&\Catk.Ang2.  130/2  Fyllabylle,  svwm^/V/f.  itytt  Graphic 

14  Afay  563/2  When  the  white  hands  of  April  are  fillable 
With  blossoms. 


ng2.  130/2  Fyllabylle,  svwm^/V/f.  itytt  Graphic 
April  are  fillable 

Obs.      Some    bird    in 


. 
tFi'llady,    filliday. 

Newfoundland. 

1622  N.  H.  Let.  18  Aug.  in  Whitbourne  Newfoundland^ 
The  Fowles  and  Birds  of  the  Land  are  Partriges,  Curlues, 
Fillidayes  .  .  and  such  like.  1613  Ibid,  7  Filladies,  Nightin- 
gales, and  such  like  small  birds.  1674  J.  JOSSELYN  Two 
Voy.  to  N.-E.  IGO  Filladies  are  small  singing  Birds. 

Fillamo(,r)t,  -ander,  obs.   ff.   FILEMOT,   Fi- 

LANDEB  1. 

t  Frllatrice.  rare~l.  [a.  F.  filatrice,  woman 
who  spins;  also  (i;th  c.)  a  stuff  with  a  woof  of 
floss-silk,  i.  filer  to  spin.]  attrib.  in  Fillatrice-shiff, 
a  sort  of  stuff  ?  made  of  floss-silk. 

1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  41  Fillatrice-Stuff,  as  mercery,  per 
100  Weight. 

t  Fille  7.  Obs.  [OE.Jttfe,  app,  shortened  from 
cerfittet  CHEBVIL.]  ?  =  CHERVIL. 

In  Wr.-Wiilcker  323  (1:1050)  it  glosses  serpilluin,  which 
properly  means  thyme.  HalH  well's  Diet,  has  *  Fillt  the 
plant  Restharrow  ',  but  gives  no  authority. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  34  Fille  and  finule.  a  1310  in  Wright 
Lyric  P.  xiii,  The  fenyl  ant  the  fille. 

t  Fille  2.  Obs.     [a.  K.  /WJ/&.1 

1.  A  leaf. 

c  1450  Med.  Rec.  in  Thornton  Rom.  p.  xxxvi,  Take  vervayne 
or  vetoyne,  or  filles  of  wormod,  and  make  lee  therof. 

2.  As  the  type  of  something  worthless.     [Perh. 
another  word.] 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  297  Al  nas  worj>  afylle.    c  1305  Pilate 
87  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  113  Pilatus  .  .  ne  $af  nojt  worb  afille. 
Filled  (fild),///.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  In  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1580  BARET  Alv.  F  494  Filled,  satisfied,  saturates.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Y  y  iij,  The  filled  cartridges. 
1772  Ann.  Reg.  9/1  A  Chinese  .  .  offered  me  a  filled  tobacco 
pipe.  1882  Pall  Mall  G.  12  July  8/2  Barges  laden  with 
filled  shell  are  arriving.  1892  LOCKWOOD  Meek.  Engin. 
Diet.,  filled  Rail^  a  point  rail,  or  a  stock  rail,  which  has 
one  or  both  sides  filled  up  flush. 

b.  Made  up  by  the  addition  of  foreign  materials  ; 
adulterated.  Of  cotton  fabrics:  Faced  or  sized 
with  certain  preparations  serving  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  substance. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  25  June  12/1  A  word  in  defence  of  the 
much  abused  'filled'  cottons.  1888  Nature  26  July  294/1 
The  methods  of  production  of  'filled'  (i.e.  adulterated  and 
watered)  soaps.  1890  Daily  News  25  Apr.  5/3  A  mysterious 
product  analogous  to  margarine,  known  to  the  trade  as  *  filled 
cheese'. 

2.  With  adverbs  :  see  FILL  v.  15-17. 

1849  Florist  264  The  variety  caused  by  numerous  petals 
and  a  filled-up  outline.  1865  Cornkill  Mag.  Feb.  179,  I  will 
..  take  them  before  and  after  my  filled-up  hours.  1866 
HOWELLS  Venet.Lifexvi.  248  A  filled-up  canal.  1880  Daily 
News  26  Aug.  2/3  The  booking  clerk  gives  him  a  filled-out 
memorandum. 

Fillemot,  -ender,  obs.  ff.  FILEMOT,  FILANDER. 

Filler  J  (fi-laj).    [f.  FILL  v.  +  -ER  i  .] 

L  One  who  or  that  which  fills  :  in  various  senses 
of  the  verb. 

1496  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  291  To  (?e  fillers  |>at  filled 
grauell  at  Trent  side.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Gnydon^s  Quest. 
Chirurg.i  The  fyller  and  nouryssher  of  the  other.  1641  BEST 
Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  59  Hee  that  forketh  the  waine  is  to 
stande  on  the  stacke  [7  waine]  and  forke  to  the  stacke 


and  fillers.     1755  YOUNG  Centaur  Wks.  1762  IV.  197  Centre 
ill  good  !    Filler  of  immensity  !    1816  BYRON  Let.  to 


of  all 


Moore  5  Jan.,  The   fifteen   hundred   fillers  of  hot  rooms, 
called  the  fashionable  world.     1886  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Oct.  14/1 
The  peaches  come  in  large  pans,  and  each  'filler'  selects 
with  a  fork  only  the  perfect  halves. 
b.  Sc.  A  funnel. 

1782  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Observ.  Scot.  Dial.  118  A  filler^  a 
funnel.  1847  in  CRAIG. 

2.  Something  used  to  fill  a  cavity,  stop  a  gap, 
complete  a  load  or  charge,  make  bulk,  etc. 

1591  GREENE  Disc.  Coosnage  (1592)22  Laying  in  the  mouth 
of  the  sack  certaine  choise  coles,  which  they  call  fillers,  to 
make  the  sack  shew  faire.  1697  DRYDEN  sKneid  Ded.  (1709) 
297  It  [an  epithet]  is  a  mere  filler,  to  stop  a  vacancy  in  the 
Hexameter.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.^  Filler,  a  filling 
piece  on  a  made  mast.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  17  May4  A  cigar 
consists  of  three  parts,  the  wrapper,  the  bunch,  and  the  filler. 
1885  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  608/2  It  consists  of. .  marble  blocks 
inclosing  a  'filler*  of  cemented  granite  stones. 

3.  With  adverbs,  as  filter-in  >  filler -up. 

17*6  LEONI  Albert? s  Archit.  I.  44  b,  Those  parts  which. . 
lie  between  these  principal  parts,  are  very  properly  call'd 
fillers  up.  1735  POPE  Let.  to  Cromwell  17  Dec.  1710,  A 
Mixture,  .of  forc'd  and  inextricable  Conceits,  and  of  needless 
fillers-up.  1776  *  COURTNEY  MELMOTH  '  Pupil  Pleas.  I.  217 
Detraction  is  a  necessary  filler-up  of  the  vacuum.  1877 
N.  IV.  Line.  Gloss.)  Fillers  in,  small  stones  in  the  inside  of 
a  rubble-wall. 

4.  Comb*  :  filler-box,  a  receptacle  for  prepared 
clay  in  a  brick  machine. 

1884  C.  T.  DAVIS  Bricks  $  Tiles  v.  177  It  is  impossible  to 
fill  the  charge-boxes,  or  as  they  are  also  termed,  the  '  filler- 
boxes ',  with  any  degree  of  regularity  in  dry-clay  machines. 

Filler2  (fi'lw).  Also  7  fillar,  9  viller.  [f. 
I- ILL  sf>.2  +  -ER  '.]  A  thill-  or  shaft-horse.  Also 
attrib.,  as  filler-horse. 

1695  KENNETT/Vir.^w/z?.  Gloss,  s.v.  Pnllanits,  The  horse 
which  goes  in  the  rods  is  commo{n]ly  called  the  fillar,  185* 
C.  W.  H[OSKINS]  Talpa  3  Just  as  the  filler-horse  was  con- 


FILLET. 

gratulating  himself  that  it  was  all  plain  sailing  now.     1888 
Rerksh.  Gloss.,  hitler. 

Filleroy,  obs.  form  of  PHILLYBEA. 
Fillet  (fi'li-t),  sb.  Forms:  4fllete,  philett, 
4-5  felet(t,  5  fllett,  5-6  fl-,  fylette,  south. 
vylette,  6  fyllet(t,  (6  fylet,  flllott,  7  fllot,  7-8 
flllit(t),  6-7  phillet,  4-7  filet,  6-  fillet,  [a.  Fr. 
filet =ft.  filet,  Sp.JUete,  It.filetto,  a  Com.  Romanic 
diminutive  olL.fi/urri  thread.] 
1.  A  head-band,  a.  A  ribbon,  string,  or  narrow 
band  of  any  material  used  for  binding  the  hair,  or 
worn  round  the  head  to  keep  the  headdress  in 
position,  or  simply  for  ornament 

Also  fig.,  esp.  with  reference  to  the  vitta  with  which  in 
classical  antiquity  the  heads  of  sacrificial  victims  were 
adorned,  or  to  the  '  snood '  formerly  worn  as  a  badge  of 
maidenhood. 

a  1317  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  154  Habbe  he  a  fauce  filet,  he 
halt  hire  hed  he^e.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  4338  Oure  para- 
mours vs  to  plese  ne  pride  bairn  bewenes,  Nouthire  ffurrers, 
filetts,  ne  frengs.  1:1467  Paston  Lett.  No.  568  II.  298  She 
wuld  fayne  have  a  new  felet.  1530  PALSGR.  220/1  Fyllet  for 
a  maydens  heed,  fronteau.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Ifewe  Ind. 
(Arb.)  18  All  . .  of  the  kinges  bande,  haue  a  silken  fyllet  of 
scarlet  colour  tied  about  their  heades.  «6a6  T.  H[AWKINS) 
Caiissin's  Holy  Crt.  93  Euen  those,  which  haue  yet  the  fillet 
of  shamefastnesse  vpon  theyr  browes,  suffer  themselues. .  to 
runne,  after  the  torrent  of  Examples.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  675  Ye  sacred  Muses  . .  Whose  Priest  I  am,  whose 
holy  Fillets  wear.  1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  178  A  belt  her 
waist,  a  fillet  binds  her  hair.  1795  BURKE  Let.  to  Elliot  Wks. 
1842  II.  241  These  priests,  .begin  by  crowning  me  with  their 
flowers  and  their  fillets.  1839  MRS.  HEMANS  Poems,  Lady 
of  Castle,  Those  long  fair  tresses  . .  Bursting  their  fillet. 
1879  BEERBOHM  Patagonia  vi.  91  Their  hair  is  kept  from 
falling  over  their  faces  by  a  fillet  tied  round  the  head. 

attrib.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Mithridates  Wks.  I.  140 
Ivy  for  my  fillet  band ;  Blinding  dog-wood  in  my  hand. 

fb.  (See  quot.)  1  nonce-use  (\ian&\.  Gr.  SidSij^a). 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  3/1  Of  a  Crown,  the  Diadem 
or  Royal  Fillet,  is  that  part  which  compasseth  the  head. 
C.  In  the  harness  of  a  horse  (see  quot.). 
1607  MARKHAM  Canal.  11.  ii.  12  Cauezan,  or  any  other 
binding  fillet  ouer  the  nose  of  the  horse. 
2.  A  strip  of  any  material  suitable  for  binding ; 
a  band  or  bandage ;  f  the  edging  or  list  of  cloth. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  259  The  brims  &  borders  of  the  sea, 
called  for  the  resemblance  of  fillets  or  lists  in  a  cloth,  Taeniae. 
1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  1st.  x.  xxxvii.  144  Her  daintie 
breasts,  like  to  an  Aprill  rose  From  green  silk  fillets  yet  not  all 
unbound.  1734  tr.  Rollin's  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  1. 11.  i.  226  The 
body  was  swathed  in  lawn  fillets.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng. 
Honsekpr.  (1778)  301  When  it  is  almost  cold  bind  it  up  with 
a  fresh  fillet.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  i.  ii,  She  will  bind  the 
door-posts  of  herhusband  with  golden  fillets.  1865  LIVING- 
STONE Zambesi  v.  114  Fillets  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree 
wound  spirally  round  each  curl. 

transf.  1796  H .  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierres  Stud.  Nat. . 1 799) 
1. 7  Yellow  antherx  of  flowers,  suspended  by  fillets  of  white. 
b.  A  surgical  bandage. 

iSoa  PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  viii.  (1805)  122  The  fillet  is  almost 
always  strapped  across  [a  fracture]  for  the  sake  of  giving 
firmness  and  strength  to  the  bandage.  1807-16  S  COOPER 
First  Lines  Surg.  (ed.  5)  409  A  band,  or  fillet,  which  goes 
round  the  head. 

e.  Obstetr.  (See  quot.  1884.) 

'753  N.  TORRIANO  Midwifry  35  In  this  Case  a  Fillet  is 
necessary.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fillet  . .  a  loop  or  noose 
used  from  very  ancient  times  for  the  extraction  of  the  head 
of  the  child. 

3.  A  thin  narrow  strip  of  any  material.  In  many 
mechanical  applications,  e.g.  in  Coining,  the 
ribbon  of  metal  out  of  which  the  blanks  or  planchets 
are  punched;  in  the  Carding-engine,  a  strip  of  card- 
clothing  ;  '  a  perforated  curb  to  confine  the  curds 
m  making  cheese '  (Knight) ;  etc. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  ,5  A  fillet  of  Lead.  1724  SWIFT 
Prometheus,  The  Mixture  [i.  e.  the  metal  for  Wood's  half- 
pence]. .  In  Fillets  roll'd,  or  cut  in  Pieces,  Appear'd  like  one 
SS-rif  ?eC'e^,  fV»?m*'  Afo- Arts\\.  14  An  iron 
K  j .1?  •  p'ou?hl, sl*  "SP"  and  a  quarter  long ;  its  extreme 
breadth  is  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  three  sixteenths  of  an 
inch  thick.  ,85, <  All  Year  Round  2  July  239/1  Fillets,  or 
ribands  of  gold  [for  coming].  1893  Daily  Nnus  9  June  5/4 
Some  of  them  [coins]  perhaps  have  been  cut  from  the 
cracked  parts  of  the  fillets. 

t*.  In  etymol.  sense  (after  Fr.  filef)  :  A  thread 
or  string :  a.  fig.  pi.  The  '  threads  '  of  life.  b.  In 
plants  :  A  fibre  of  the  root ;  a  rib  or  vein  of  a  leaf  • 
the  pistil  or  stamen  of  a  flower,  c.  The  '  strinc '' 
of  the  tongue.  Obs. 

s,e*£rG£,?,NE  °rl-  F''.'-  <'599>  19  Seek  not.  .To.  .slice  the 
slender  fillets  of  my  life.     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I   ^7  All 

to  the'Zts  ' '  ^^[^  *""*  °'  "**&  *&«*>* 

fiHearbesSprOUtS  W'h'°h  """  thro'uSh°<he  feaves^of 
lave  the  Fillet  ofher  Tongue  untied/ 1730-6  BAILEY 
>- -—,".-  "f1  ls  "???  to  signify  those  threads  that  are  usuallv 
ounc,  in  tne  middle  of  flowers,  as  the  Lilv.  Tulio  etr     TT« 

^ilss^a^E^rsi^SSr® 

5.  A  band  of  fibre,  whether  muscle  or  nerve  •  a 
Hap  of  flesh  :  f  a.  A  muscle.  Obs 

.533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helth,  (154,)  85  b,  Excessive  multitude 
pi  humors  . .  do  extende  the  muscules  or  fyllettes  iu* 
TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chinrg.  ,.  L  i  b,  A  muscle  is  a  membrl 
compounde  of  synnowes,  ligamentes,  and  fleshie  fyllettes  or 
as  it  were,  threads  fylled  w«  fleshe. 
b.  (See  qnots.) 

1840  G.  ELLIS .Altai.  27  A  band  of  fibres  is  continued  from 
its  nucleus  to  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  medulla  on 
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which  it  lies ;  this  band  is  the  fillet  of  Riel.  1884  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Fillet,  a  tract  of  obliquely-curved  white  nerve-fibres 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  pons  Varolii,  and  occupying  a 
triangular  area  at  the  side  of  the  tegmentum. 

t  c.  A  lobe  of  the  liver.     Cf.  FIBRE  I  a.  Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  402  The.  .fillets  of  the 

liver  of  a  mouse,    a  1636  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  11658)  279  The 

liver  of  it  had  no  filets.     1691  R.  L'ESTHANCE  Josef  hits' 

Antiq.  in.  ix.  (1733)  70  The  Fillets  of  the  Liver. 

d.  pi.  The  fillets :    the  loins   (of  an    animal, 
rarely  of  a  man). 

la  1400  Morte  Arth.  1158  His  [Arthur's]  flawnke  and  his 
feletez,  and  his  faire  sydez.  1483  Catk.  Angl.  130  A  Felett 
of  be  bakke,  pala.  1523  FITZHERB.  Huso.  §  76  The  .ix. 
propertyes  of  an  hare  . .  the  .ix.  to  haue  two  good  fylettes. 
16x1  MARKHAM  Country  Content.  (1649)6  His  [the  hound's] 
fillets  would  be  thick  and  great.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man 
'ii.  65  The  Lpynes.  .the  fleshy  parts  on  either  side  are  called 
in  Greeke  *l*6a,  Pulfa  d  palpattdo,  in  imitation  whereof  wee 
call  it  the  Fillet,  as  it  were  freele  it.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery 
Irnpr,  (1757)  II.  27  The  Reins  of  a  Horse,  or  what  we 
commonly  stile  the  Fillets.  1790  BURNS  Let.  to  Nicolt)  Feb., 
She  had  been  quite  strained  in  the  fillets  beyond  cure.  1899 
Northumberl.  Gloss.,  Fillets,  the  hollow  between  a  horse's 
ribs  and  haunch  bones. 

t  e.  (See  quot. ;  app.  a  misunderstanding.) 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  11.  154/1  The  Fillets,  are  the 
fore-parts  of  the  shoulders  next  the  Breast.     Whence  1711 
in  BAILEY. 

6.  Cookery,  a.  A  fleshy  portion  of  meat  near 
the  loins  or  ribs  of  an  animal,  easily  detachable ; 
the  'undercut'  of  a  sirloin  or  rump  of  beef;  a 
similar  fleshy  part  in  the  body  of  a  fowl.  b.  One 
of  the  thick  slices  into  which  a  fish  is  easily 
divided  ;  also,  a  thick  slice  of  meat,  tongue,  etc. 

The  fillet  of  beef  is  sometimes  cooked  like  the  fillet  of 
veal  (sense  c) :  see  quot.  1747.  In  the  above  senses  some- 
times with  Fr.  spelling^?/*?/. 

c  1430  Liter  Cocorum  (1862)  31  Take  filetes  of  porke  and 
half  horn  rost.  c  1430  Two  Cookery. oils.  49  Take  lardes  of 
Venysoun  . .  or  of  a  Bere,  &  kerue  hem  binne  as  Fylettes  of 
Porke.  1658  T.  MAYERNE  Archimag.  Anglo-Gall.  xiii.  7 
Ihe  Phillets.  .of  Beef.  1715  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Pike, 
A  Pike  Filets  fry'd.  1741  Comfl.  Fata.  Piece  i.  ii.  174  Cut 
a  Fillet  of  Veal  into  3  or  4  Fillets.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Art 
of  Cookery  21  A  Fillet  of  Beef,  .is  the  Inside  of  the  Surloin  : 
You  must  carefully  cut  it  all  out  from  the  Bone  . .  roll  it  up 
tight;  tye  it  with  a  Packthread.  1814  BYRON  Juan  xv 
Ixvi,  Young  partridge  fillets.  1841  THACKERAY  Misc.  Ess. 
11885)385  The  beefsteak  cut  from  the  filet,  as  Ls  usual  in 
France.  1846  SOYER  Gaslron.  Regen.  166  A  small  fillet  of 
tongue.  Ibid.  266  Take  out  the  fillet  from  beneath  a  rump 
of  beef.  Ibid.  329  Carefully  skin  and  bone  the  breast  [of  a 
turkey]  without  separating  the  fillets.  Ibid.  360  Pass  a 
knife  down  the  back-bone  [of  a  hare],  .keeping  it  close  to 
the  ribs  till  you  have  extracted  the  fillet.  1853  KANE  Grinnell 
E.vp.  xvii.  (1854)  130  The  filet  of  a  large  Ivory  one  [sea-gull] 
is  a  morceau  between  a  spring  chicken  and  our  own  un- 
surpassed canvas  back. 

c.  A  '  joint '  consisting  of  the  middle  part  of  a 
leg  of  veal,  boned,  rolled  and  tied  with  a  string 
or  '  fillet ' ;  a  piece  of  beef,  fish,  etc.  prepared  in 
a  similar  manner. 

1700  DRYDEN  Fables  213  The  rest  They  cut  in  Legs  and 
billets  for  the  Feast.  1731  FIELDING  Miser  m.  iii,  A  fillet 
of  veal  roasted.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Art  of  Cookery  m  To 
Roast  a  Fillet  or  Collar  of  Sturgeon.  Take  a  Piece  of  fresh 
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Sturgeon  . .  take  out  the  Bones,  and  cut  in  Lengths  . .  then 


fillet  of  veal  and  bacon— don't  be  too  late  for  dinner 

attrib  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  125  Firmly 
united  by  a  fillet-of-veal  skewer. 

7.  Any  object  having  the  appearance  of  a  fillet  or 
band. 

1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  xvi.  31/1  From  a  split  cloue 
. .  a  white  blewish  Flowre  shortly  springeth  from  whence 
billets  of  Saffron  are  gathered  before  the  Sunne,  and  dried 
1696  A.VBRF.Y  Misc.  (1721)35  The  two  Pilots,  which  cross 
the  greater  Circle . .  were  of  a  pale  colour.  1817  COLERIDGE 
tiiog.  Lit.  247  Above  the  moon  was  a  huge  volume  of  deep 
black  cloud,  while  a  very  thin  fillet  crossed  the  middle  of 
the  orb.  i86»  TYNDALL  Mountaineer,  vi.  43  We  once  halted 
beside  a  fillet  of  clear  spring  water  to  have  a  draught.  1861 
—  Heat  v.  §  192  (1870)  153  Every  fillet  of  mercury  freezel 
the  water  with  which  it  comes  into  contact. 

8.  Arch.  a.  A  narrow   flat    band   used   for  the 
separation  of  one  moulding  from  another  ;  a  fascia. 
b.  A  small  band  between  the  flutes  of  a  column. 

[1379  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  101  Item  fac.  filetes  et 
aha  necesKu-ia  pro  clo— -  totam  sept.  3..]  1473  Church-w. 
Ace.  St.  Mich.  Cornhtll,  For  sconcheons  and  a  felet  for  the 
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(1893)  374  The  fillitts  of  the  Moulds  . .  fairly  guilt  1780  P 
SMYTH  tr  AldricKs  Archil.  (1818)  108  Reason  would  place 
the  small  fillet  of  the  architrave  upon  the  greater.  1815 
ELPHINSTONE^^.  CV.»*K/(i842)  I.  107  A  fillet,  formed  b? 
stones  projecting  a  very  little  from  the  wall.  1879  SIR  G  G. 
SCOTT  Lect.  Archil.  I.  248  The  heaviness  oflarge  roll 
mouldings  was  often  relieved  by  fillets. 
9.  Her.  a.  A  horizontal  division  of  a  shield,  one- 
fourth  of  the  depth  of  a  CHIEF,  f  b.  A  band 
running  round  near  the  edge  of  a  shield,  one-third 
or  one-fourth  of  the  breadth  of  a  BORDUBE  or  an 
OHLE  (o6s.).  f  c.  A  band  usually  drawn  from  the 
sinister  chief  across  the  shield ;  usually  called  fillet 
of  bastardy  (ads.). 

fowl*  Bo?fEWErLL.'4  "''0™  »  b,  A  Fillet  . .  conteyneth  the 
fower  parte  of  the  cheefe.      1634  PEACHAM  Gentleman's 


FILLET. 

F.XCTC.  HI.  151  A  Fillet  the  fourth  of  an  Orle.  1751  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Flllet  is  also  used  for  an  ordinary,  drawn  like  the  l,ar 
from  the  sinister  point  of  the  cheif  across  the  shield ;  in 
manner  of  a  scarf:  though  it  is  sometimes  also  seen  in  the 
situation  of  a  bend,  fesse,  cross,  etc.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's 
Trav.  11760)  I.  185  Two  coats  of  Arms;  one,  three  wheels 
and  a  sword ;  in  the  other  two  fillets  and  six  balls  1766 
PORNY  Heraldry  (1787)  53  The  Chief  is  an  Ordinary  . .  Its 
Diminutive  is  a  fillet,  the  content  of  which  is  not  to  exceed 
one  fourth  of  the  Chief.  1881  CUSSANS  Heraldry  iv  57 
I  cannot  recall  to  my  memory  any  instance  of  a  Fillet  being 
employed  in  English  Armory. 

10.  Ent.  and  Ornith.    a.    A  coloured  band  or 
stripe,     b.  In   a  spider:    The  space  between  the 
eyes  and  the  base   of   the  mandibles  or  cheli- 
cerze. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  153  Grey  plover  . .  which  hath  a 
black  fillet  about  the  eyes.  1841  E.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Brit. 
Ins.  11.  175  A  fillet  is  a  longitudinal  stripe,  and  a  band  or 
fascia  is  a  transverse  one. 

11.  In  various  technical  uses : 

a.  A  raised  rint  or  ridge  on  any  surface,  esp.  '  a 
ring  on  the  muzzle  and  cascabel  of  a  gun '  (Adm. 
Smyth) ;  also,  the  thread  of  a  screw. 

1703  MAUNDRELL  Jour*.  Jerus.  (1732)  90  These  Stones 
are  let  into  each  other  with  a  fillet  fram'd  round  about  the 
cavity.  1874  BOUTELL  Arms  «,  Arm.  v.  78  The  [sockets] 
of  these  javelin  heads  are  . .  finished  with  a  circular  raised 
fillet.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Fillet,  the  rounded 
corner  of  a  groove  in  a  roll. 

b.  Carpentry.  A  narrow  strip  of  wood  fastened 
upon  any  surface  to  serve  as  a  support,  etc.  or  to 
strengthen  an  angle  formed  by  two  surfaces. 

1779  Projects  in  Ann.  Keg.  101/1  These  fillets  will  form 
as  it  were,  a  sort  of  small  ledge  on  each  side  of  all  the  j'oists. 
1856  S.  C.  BREES  Terms,  Fillets  are  also  used  as  stops  to 
room  and  closet  doors.  1881  Every  Man  his  mm  Mechanic 
}  1281  Nail  or  screw  a  fillet  i  in.  square  down  the  centre  of 
the  three  rafters. 

c.  Bookbinding.    A  plain  line  impressed  upon 
the  cover  of  a  book.    Also,  a  rolling  tool  used  for 
impressing  the  line. 

1641  Camilton's  Disc,  in  Hart.  Mist.  (Malh.)  V.  m 
Curiously  bound  up  in  leather  or  parchment,  with  fillets  of 
silver  or  gold.  1880  Print.  Trades  Jml.  xxxi.  13  The 
black  outer  level  is  surrounded  in  turn  by  a  gilt  fillet  or 
line.  1890  ZAEHNSDORF  Bookoimiing  xxiii.  (ed.  2)  118  Tools 
and  Materials  required  for  Finishing.— Rolls,  fillets,  pallets. 

d.  Printing.  '  A  rule  with  broad  or  broad  and 
narrow  lines,  principally  used  as  a  border '  (Knight). 

e.  Gilding  and  Painting.     (See  quots.) 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio>.  Fillets,  a  little  rule  or  riglet  of  leaf- 
gold,  drawn  over  certain  mouldings,  or  on  the  edge  of  frames 
pannels,  &c.  1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages  II.  Gloss.,  Fillet, 
a  narrow  painted  border,  not  exceeding  one  inch  broad. 

12.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fillet  gutter,  'a  sloping 
gutter,  with  a  learboard  and  fillet  thereon,  to  divert 
the  water'  (Gwilt) ;  fillet-plane,  a  moulding- 
plane  for  dressing  a  fillet  or  square  bead  (Knight, 
1874! ;  fillet-swift  (see  quot.). 

1861  SWINHOE  N.  China  Camj>.  16  The  anxious  screech  of 
the  fillet  swift  (Cypselus  vittatus*. 

tFi'Uet,  s6.2  06i.  rare-1.     (See  quot.1 
1587  HARRISON  England  n.  xv.  (1877)  i.  272  Which  bill  [of 
dishes]  some  doo  call  a  memoriall,  other  a  billet,  bul  some 
a  fillet,  bicause  such  are  commonlie  hanged  on  the  file. 

Fillet  (fi'let),  v.  [f.  FILLET  rf.i]  Poles,  filleted, 
filleting. 
L  trans.  To  bind  with  or  as  with  a  fillet. 

a.  To  bind  or  tie  np  (the  hair)  with  or  as  with 
a  fillet  (see  FILLET  sb.  i)  ;  also  with  up. 

1604,  1638  [see  ffl.  a.']  i6oz  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Josep A«s' 
Antiy.  v.  x.  (1733)  127  That  Experiment  . .  of  filleting  and 
twisting  up  his  Locks,  ifai  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  513  For  whom 
do  you  comb,  brush,  and  fillet  your  tresses?  185*  MOIR 
Potms,  Remembered  Beauty,  Her  golden  tresses  . .  Were 
filleted  up  with  roses. 

b.  t  To  bind  or  tie  up,  to  confine  or  swathe  with 
a  bandage  (obs.}.  Also  Surg .  To  bandage  (a  limb). 

1613  FORD  Broken  H.  v.  ii,  Quick  fillet  both  his  arms. 
J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Olaero.  Surg.  (1771)  288  Stop  the 


Jlood,  by. .  filletting  the  Aral.    .,_,  ^n^^,  ... ,  „,,.  ,  ,„,„. 
LIV.  8  The  feet  were  filleted . .  being  first  bound  separately, 


o.  Sure. 
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IADLEY  in  Phil.  Trans. 


and  then  wrapped  together. 

c.  gen.  To  encircle  or  gird  with  an  ornamental 
band  ;  also  with  about. 

1611  BIBLE  Ex.  xxxviii.  28  He  made  hookes  for  the  pillars, 
and  ouerlaide  their  chapiters,  and  filleted  them.  1784 
COWPER  Task  v.  402  A  stump  . .  filletted  about  with  hoops 
of  brass.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  46.  459  Amber  mouth- 
pieces filleted  with  '  sparklers ',  as  the  English  cracksman  . . 
calls  diamonds. 

transf.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  342  The  great 
round  roofe  .  .being  all  enameled  and  filhted,  with  the  pic- 
tures of  Saintes. 

2.  Cookery.  To  divide  (a  fish)  into  fillets.     Also, 
to  cut  the  fillets  out  of  (a  fowl,  etc.). 

1846  SOYER  Gastron.  Regen.  103  Fillet  a  brill  by  passing 
a  good  knife  from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  fish  close  to  the 
middle  bone  [etc.].  .Proceed  in  like  manner  until  you  have 
got  off  all  the  meat  from  the  bones.  Ibid.  332  Fillet  a 
poularde  by  splitting  the  skin  up  the  breast,  and  passing 
your  knife  down  the  bone,  keeping  close  to  the  ribs  until 
you  have  scooped  them  [i.  e.  the  fillets]  out. 

3.  BuildingzaA  Carpentry.  To  close  or  cover  the 
interstices  between  boards,  slates,  etc.  with  fillets. 
Cf.  FILLET  sb.  n  b. 

»*«  HILL  in  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IV.  n.  358  In  filleting,  the 
under  edge  of  each  floor-board  is  cut  away,  and  a  fillet,  one 


FILLETED. 

inch  wide,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  is  intro- 
duced. 

4.  To  mark  or  ornament  with  fillets  ;  now  chiefly 
in  Bookbinding, 

i6ai  QUARLES  Argalnsfy  P.  (1678)88  Armors  of  Steel,  fair 
fillttted  with  Gold.  1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  m.  xxiv. 
227  The  second  edition  of  the  Temple  by  Zorobabel, as  it  was 
new  forrelled  and  filleted  with  gold  by  Herod,  was  a  statelier 
volume  then  that  first  of  Solomon.  166^  T.  HERBERT  Trai>. 
( 1677)  250  His  A  rgyraspides  who  had  their  Armour  damasked 
and  filletted  with  Silver.  1747  FRANKLIN  Let.  i  Sept.  Wks. 
1887  II.  91  A  book  whose  covering  is  filleted  with  gold, 

Hence  Pi'lleter,  one  who  fillets :  sense  4. 

1884  Birm.  Daily  Post  23  Feb.  3/4  Japanners — Wanted, 
a  good  Cash-box  Filleter. 

Filleted  (fVleted),  ppl.  0.1    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  Bound  with  or  as  with  a  fillet  or  fillets.  Also, 
filleted  about.  Of  a  victim :  Having  the  head  bound 
with  a  fillet. 


1604  DEKKER  Kings  Entert.  Wks.  1873  I.  318  Her  haire— 
filletted  about  with  snakes.  1638  T.  HERBERT  Trow.  338 
They  weare  their  heare  very  long,  and  filleted.  1755  T. 


AMORY  Merit.  (1769*  n.  221  We  . .  had  a  sight  of  the  filleted 
subject  [a  mummyj.  1768  FOOTE  Devil  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  255 
The  purple  pinions,  and  filletted  forehead.  1879  BROWNING 
Pheidippides  47  The  filleted  victim. 

2.  Cookery.  Cut  into  fillets. 

1871  Daily  Nevas  29,  May,  Dinner,  which  consisted  of 
filleted  soles,  boiled  chicken,  and  cold  beef, 

3.  Marked  or  decorated  with  a  fillet :  see  FILLET 
sb.  senses  7,  9,  10  c. 

16x1  COTGR.,  Vetade,  the  filletted  Cockle.,  1812-6  J. 
SMITH  Panorama.  Sc.  <y  Art  I.  149  These  kinds  of  piers 
have  their  shafts  sometimes  filleted.  1880  Print.  Trades 
Jrnl.  xxx.  20  The  binding  will  be  artistic,  .filletted  in  gold, 
and  lettered. 

t  Filleted,  ppl.  a.1*  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  -.] 
Having  fillets  (see  FILLET  sb.  5  d) ;  only  in  comb., 
as  broad- ,  full- ,  narrow-filleted. 

1617  M  AKKLIAM  Caval.  vi.  3  Your  running  Horse,  .somwhat 
long  filletted  between  the  huckle  bones,  and  the  short  ribbes. 
1657  R-  LICON  Barbadoes  (1673)  81  The  men  . .  are  . .  well 
filletted.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  27  The 
strait  or  narrow  filletted  Horse.  Ibid.  124  The  muscular 
flesh  full  upon  the  Loins  or  Fillets,  which  is  what  we  call 
Broad-filletted. 

Filleting  (fi'letiy),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  *.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FILLET  in  various  senses. 
1598  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  274  To  the  mason  for  the 

filleting  of  the  church,  ijs,  \\\]d.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract. 
Build.  400  Filleting,  .consists  in  covering  the  meeting-joints 
with  fillets  of  slates. 

attrib.  1643  lrestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  192  Six  dayes  and  a 
halfe  worke  in  fillitting  and  playstering  worke. 

2.  concr.  a.  A  woven  material  for  binding ;  tape ; 
a  piece  of  the  same  ;  a  band  or  bandage. 

1639  DE  GRAY  Compl.  Horsem.  79  Take  a  peece  of  Filliting 
and  bind  it  above  the  Pastern -joynt.  1658  A.  Fox  IVnrtz' 
Snrg.  n.  xxviii.  197,  I  tied  . .  on  the  roulers  two  fillettins. 
1764  HADLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  6  The  filleting  . .  went 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer 
(ed.  2)  s.  v.  Manchester,  Tapes,  filleting,  and  linen  cloth.  1882 
CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlewk.,  Filletings,  an  un- 
bleached and  very  heavy  description  of  Holland  Tape, 
b.  A  head-band  ;  =  FILLET  i. 

1648  HERRICK  Hesfer.  (1844)  II.  218  Put  on  thy  holy 
fill!  tings. 

C.  Fillets  or  ornamental  lines,  e.g.  of  gilding  on 
the  covers  of  a  book. 

1747  FRANKLIN  Let.  i  Sept.  Wks.  1887  II.  91  The  whole 
filleting  round  the  cover  [of  the  book]. 

Filli-,  see  also  FJLI-. 

Filling  (fi'lin\  vbl.  sb.     [f.  FILL  v.  +  -ING  *.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  in  various  senses.     Also 
with  advbs.,  as  filling  in,  out,  up :  cf.  FILL  v.  V. 
Only  gerundial. 

c  1440  Promt.  Parv.  160/2  Fyllynge,  implecio.  1486 
Nottingham  Rec.  III.  353  Fullyng  vp  of  ]>&  dyke.  1580 
HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Remplissement,  a  filling. 
a  1610  HEALEYCV^W  (1636)  147  They,  .imagine  the  filling  of 
that  [the  belly]  the  full  fruite  of  all  their  expected  good. 
1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  209  This  Wall 
being  made  all  round,  you  begin  the  Filling  in  of  the 
Bottom.  1726  LEONI  AlbertisArchit.  I.  38 b,  One  thing  is 
proper,  .for  the  outward  Face  of  the  Wall,  another  for  the 
cramming  and  filling  up  the  middle  Parts.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystone  L.  §  114  The  interior  filling  of  the  walls  was  with 
rough  Rubble.  1816  CHALMERS  Let.  in  Life  (1851)  II.  31 
Such  a  filling  up  of  the  time  as  will  keep  you  away  from  the 
evil  communications.  1870  LOWELL  iSYwrfy  Wind.  (1886)  190 
He.  .does  Ms  filling-in  rather  shabbily.  1884  Birm.  Daily 
Post  23  Feb.  3/4  Wanted,  several  Boys,  used  to  Filling-in 
and  Finishing.  1888  Lockwooi? s  Mech.  Engin.  Diet.,  Box 
Filling^  the  filling  up  of  a  moulding  box  with  its  body  of 
sand  enclosing  a  pattern. 

2.  concr.  Also//.  That  which  fills  or  is  used  to 
fill  a  cavity  or  vacant  space,  to  stop  a  hole,  to 
make  up  a  bank  or  road,  the  interior  of  a  wall,  etc. 
Also,  t  a  full  supply  or  *  fill '  (of  food,  etc.). 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4265  pat  is  be  filling  of  fode  |>at  ilk 
flesch  askis.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xix.  (1869)  185 
We  hadden  many  goode  vesselles  in  whiche  we  hadden  put 
fillinge  \emj>lage\  of  the  grete  tresores  of  Paradys.  1596-7 
S.  FINCHE  m  Hist.  Croydon  App.  (1783)  153  Great  fiinte  and 
chalke  for  the  buildinge,  and  small  for  fillinge.  x6it  BIBLE 
Ex.  xxviii.  17  Thou  snalt  set  in  it  settings  \marg.  fill  in  it 
fillings]  of  stones.  1640  SANDERSON  Serin.  II.  174  Binding 
them  [the  stones]  with  fillings  and  cement.  1641  BEST 
Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  59  The  foreman  to  lye  the  courses  [of 
hay] ;  another  to  lye  the  fillinge  and  to  fill  after  him.  1776 
('.  Pp.Mi'LE  Building  in  Water  no  The  Bank  of  any  common 
filling.  1830  I.  HODGSON  in  J.  Raine  Mem.  (1858)  II.  174 
VOL.  IV. 
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A  few  feet  of  the  fillings  of  its  foundation  walls.  1851 
KUSKIN  Stoties  yen.  I.  xviii.  §  i  The  fillings  of  the  aperture 
are  unimportant.  1878  L.  P.  MEREDITH  Teeth  74  The  enamel 
at  the  margin  of  the  filling  is  fractured.  1892  Daily  News 
17  Nov.  3/3  The  excavated  material  will  form  good  '  filling '. 
b.  Something  of  inferior  quality  put  in  to  occupy 
space. 

1640  FULLER  Joseph's  Coat  vli.  (1867)  176  [Heraldic  coats] 
of  a  later  edition,  .are  so  full  of  filling  that  they  are  empty 
of  honour.  1733  SWIFT  On  Poetry,  The  prefaces  of  Dryden 
. .  meerly  writ  at  first  for  filling  To  raise  the  volume's  price 
a  shilling.  1737  BENTLEY  Remarks  Disc.  Free-thinking" 
in.  6  §  54  Why  that  spiteful  Character  given  to  all  Crowds? 
meer  Fillings  of  his  own,  without  warrant  from  his  Original. 
1860  WORNUM  Anal.  Ornament  19  All  such  superficial 
decoration  is  . .  mere  filling.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  25  June 
12/1  The  practice  of  putting  into  higher  class  goods  . .  even 
the  smallest  quantity  of  filling. 

3.  Similarly  in  various  technical  uses  (see  quots.). 
1858    SIMMONDS   Diet.   Trade,  Fillings,   prepared  wort, 

added  in  small  quantities  to  casks  of  ale  to  cleanse  it. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  844/1  Filling,  an  embankment 
of  stone,  gravel,  earth,  etc.,  to  make  a  raised  bed  for  a  road, 
railroad  track,  or  canal.  An  artificial,  elevated  way.  Ibid.  I. 
844/2  Filling  (lVe£euing\  the  weft-thread  which  fills  up  the 
warp.  1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  n.  439  For 
this  coat,  which  is  called  filling,  use  one  half  ground  lead  and 
any  good  mineral. 
b.  Naut.  (See  quots.) 

1794  Rigging  <5-  Seamanship  I.  24  Fillings  are  pieces  fayed 
to  the  side  of  the  mast,  edges  of  the  front-fish,  and  cheeks. 
1857  P.  COLQUHOUN  Conip.  Oarsman's  Guide  30  The  oar  or 
scull  is  '  filled  *  with  harder  wood  between  the  shank  and 
loom,  called  the  upper  and  under  fillings,  c  1860  H.  STUART 
Seaman's  Catech.  67  What  is  termeu  the  'filling'?  ..  the 
intervals  between  the  frame  timbers  are  filled  up  solid  . .  so 
that  if  the  outside  planks  be  injured  a  watertight  surface 
would  remain. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  filling-earth^  -machine, 
-room,  -stones.     Also  filling-nail  (see  quot.  1850 
and  quot.  1867  s.v.  FILL  v.  i  d);  filling -thread, 
one  of  the  threads  for  the  woof  or  tram  ;  filling- 
timber  (see  quot.) ;  filling-transom  (see  quot.). 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parey's  Chimrg.  1165  Their  fellowes  . . 
put  them,  yet  alive,  in  the  mines,  which  served  them  for  so 
much  *filling  earth.  iS&^HetdiliExhib.Catal.  110/2  Meat 
Cutting  and  Sausage- Making  Machines . .  *Filling  Machines. 
1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  VI.  1945  Some  expert  swimmers 
were  one  day  detected  under  the  ships,  drawing  out  the 
*filHng  nails  from  the  sheathing,  c  1850  Rndim.  Navig. 
(Weale)  134  Filling  nails  are  generally  of  cast  iron,  and 
driven  very  thick  in  the  bottom  Blanks  instead  of  copper 
sheathing.  1799  CAFT.  W ATKINS  in  Naval  Chron.  I.  206 
It  was  impossible  to  fill  cartridges  as  fast  as  they  wanted 
them,  though  the  ^filling  rooms  were  crouded.  31585 
HIGGINS  tr.  yuniits?  Nomenclator  202  The  *filling-stones, 
rubbish  conveyed  betweene  the  twooutsides  of  a  wall.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  War  \.  xiii.  (1647)  20  Hungary  might  bring 
filling-stones  to  this  building.  1642  —  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  n. 
xviii.  116  Their  walls  though  high,  must  needs  be  hollow, 
wanting  filling-stones.  1886  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly  XXVIII.  483 
To  make  one  yard  of  cloth,  a  shuttle  carrying  the  filing- 
thread  is  thrown  across  the  web  perhaps  1,500  times,  c  1850 
Rndim.  Navig.  (Weale)  118  *  Filling-timbers,  the  inter- 
mediate timbers  between  the  frames  that  are  got  up  into 
their  places  singly  after  the  frames  are  ribanded  and  shored. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *  Filling-transom,  is  just 
above  the  deck  transoms,  securing  the  ends  of  the  gun-deck 
plank  and  lower-transoms. 

Filling  (fi'lirj ),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  -t-  -ING  2.] 
That  fills  or  is  adapted  to  fill. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  300  Things  that  are  Sweet  and  Fat, 
are  more  Filling.  1674  P.  H  ENRY  Diaries  $  Lett.  (1882)  267 
The  world  to  come,  not  this,  is  the  filling  world.  1691-8 
NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  IV.  170  Can  a  Man  Sin  with  this  great 
and  filling  Thought  before  him?  1837  DICKENS Pickw.  xliv, 
'Crumpets  is  not  wholesome'. .'  But  they're  so  cheap,  .and 
so  wery  fillin'  at  the  price.1  187*  Daily  News  5  Nov.,  The 
most  convenient,  not  to  say  filling,  luncheon. 

Hence  Fi'llingly  adv.,  in  a  filling  manner. 

x6iz  COTGR.,  Fillingly,  compleatly,  perfectly. 

Fillip  (fi'Hp),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  6  fillippe,  -op(pe, 
fyl(l)ippe,  -yp(pe,  -op,  6-9  filip,  (6  -op),  (8 
flllup),  6-  fillip.  0.  6-7  phillip,  (6  phil(l)ippe, 
phylyp,  7  philip,  -lop),  [app.  onomatopoeic  ; 
cf.  FLIP,  FLIRT,  used  in  similar  sense.  The  sb. 
and  vb.  appear  nearly  contemporaneously  in  i6th  c. ; 
it  is  uncertain  which  is  the  source  of  the  other.] 


1.  A  movement  made  by  bending  the  last  joint  of 
nger  against  the  thumb  and  suddenly  releasing  it 
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(so  as  to  propel  some  small  object,  or  merely  as 
a  gesture) ;  a  smart  stroke  or  tap  given  by  this 
means. 

1530  PALSGR.  220/1  Fyllippe  with  ones  fyngar,  chicqnenode. 
1589  Pasqml's  Ret.  20  Their  Bookes  be  Glasse,  giue  them 
but  a  filip,  they  run  to  powder.  1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  in.  44 
Gestures,  .or  actions,  as.  .a  crosse  made  on  the  forehead  for 
a  C,  a  phillip  for  D.  1619  RICH  Irish  Hubbub  (1623)  24  Hee 
.  .gives  the  cup  a  phillip  to  make  it  cry  Twango.  17*1-1800 
BAILEY,  Fillip,  a  throw  of  a  Piece  of  Money  with  one's 
Finger  or  Nail.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  10  Apr.  an.  1772, 
The  Prince,  .by  a  fillip,  made  some  of  it  [wine]  fly  in  Ogle- 
thorpe's  face.  1862  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  IV.  xxxvi. 
234  He  could  ..  draw  blood  from  a  slave's  head  with  a 
fillip. 

b.  Something   of  small   importance;    a   trifle^ 
Also,  a  short  space  of  time,  a  moment. 

i6ai  MOLLE  Camcrar,  Liv.  Libr.  v.  xvii.  386  The  rest  is 
not  worth  a  fillip  with  the  finger.  1633  D.  R[OGERS]  Treat. 
Sacratnents  \.  171  If  the  Lord  then  crosse  thee  so,  not  in 
some  petty  filip  of  a  finger,  but  in  a  tedious  sort.  1821 
BYRON  Sardan.  i.  ii,  Eat,  drink,  and  love;  the  rest's  not 
worth  a  fillip.  1880  GRIFFIS  Jap,  Fairy  World  xvii.  (1887) 


FILLISTER. 

150  The  tortoise  . .  in  a  fillip  of  the  finder  was  down  in  the 
gardens  of  Riu  Gu. 

2.  In  a  wider  sense :  A  smart  blow  (with  the  fist, 
etc.).     Now  rare. 

1543  BECON  Invert,  agst.  Swearing  283,  Suche  a  fylyppe, 
as  shal  fylyppe  them  downe  into  the  botome  of  hell  fyre. 
1575  J.  STILL  Gamut.  Gttrton  v.  ii.  in  \{siZ\. Dodsley  III.  238 
There  was  a  knave  not  far,  Who  caught  one  good  filip  on 
the  brow  with  a  door-bar.  1618  FLETCHER  Chances  in.  iv, 
One,  if  fpule  play  Should  fall  upon  us  .  .Will  not  flie  back 
for  phillips.  177*  tr.  Galland's  Arab.  Nts.  IV.  151  One 
give  poor  Bakbarah  a  filip  on  the  nose  with  all  her  strength. 
Jig.  1788  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1850)  II.  250  The  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  with  several  others,  have  lately  received  a 
fillip  for  having  assembled  to  sign  a  memorial  to  the  King. 

3.  Something  that  serves  to  rouse,  excite,  or  ani- 
mate ;  a  stimulus. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crtw,  Give  Nature  a  Fillip,  to 
Debauch  a  little  now  and  then  with  Women,  or  Wine.  1740 
CHEVNE  Regimen  80,  I  willingly  allow,  that  fermented  . . 
Liquors,  are  excellent  Remedies,  temporary  Filips,  Whips 
or  Spurs.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  238  This  bon  mot  gave 
a  fillip  to  my  spirits.  i837WHirrocK  Bk.  Trades  (1842^273 
A  remission  of  two-thirds  the  duty  on  flint-glass,  .has  given 
the  trade  a  fillip.  1847  J.  WILSON  Chr.  North  (1857)  1. 144 
Without  the  filip  of  a  little  scandal. 

Fillip  (fi  Up),  v.     [See  the  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  into  motion  by  a  fillip ;  to  toss 
(a  coin)  with  a  fillip.  Also  with  away,  down, 
forth,  off. 

1543  [see  FILLIP  f  A  2.]  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xin. 
xxx.  338  When  he  hatn  filipped  the  monie  . .  he  must  saie ; 
What  is  it?  1622  DONNE  Serm.  xvi.  157  Not  he  able  to  nip 
or  fillip  away  one  of  his  own  wormes.  a  1680  CHARNOCK 
Attrib.  6Wu834>  II.  ;o  That  can  ..  fillip  nature  with  his 
finger  into  that  nothing  whence  he  drew  it.  1783  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  9  Dec.,  I  was  forced  to  begin  filliping  off 
the  crumbs  . .  from  my  muff.  1831  A.  FONBLANQUE  Eng. 
under  T  Administ.  (1837)  II.  155  Had  our  aforesaid  merchant 
filliped  a  nut  sharply  against  his  bullying  giant.  1871  TVLOR  . 
Prim.  Cult.  I.  61  "Ihe  use  of  an  elastic  switch  to  fillip  small 
missiles  with. 

transf.  andj-%-.  1533  JOYE  j4/c?.  Tindale  (Arb.)  17  These 
playn  testimonyes  . .  wolde  take  no  place  with  Tindal  for  . . 


away.  1689  Answ.  Lords'  fy  Commoners  Sp.  21  Those 
Tests  [etc.]  ..  which  ..  were  so  easily  filliped  down  by  his 
Vigorous  Successor. 

b.  To  stimulate,  urge.     Also  \viihf0rward. 
1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  Cviija,  They  will. .with  good 
indeuoure,  filip  nature  forward.    1819  SHELLEY  Cyclops  145 
Pour :  that  the  draught  may  fillip  my  remembrance. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  fillip  ;  to  tap  smartly  with  the 
nail-joint  of  the  finger.     Also  with  out. 

1580  BARET  Afa.  F  505  To  fillip  one,  talitntm  itn^ingere, 
incittere,  infringere  alicni.  1586  J.  HOOKER  G*rald.  Irel. 
in  Holinshed\\.  86/1  There  is  not  a  meane  subject  that  dare 
extend  his  hand  to  fillip  a  peere  of  the  reahne.  i6a6  BACON 
Sylva  §  725  If  you  fillip  a  Lute-string^  it  sheweth  double, 
or  Treble,  1681  Depos.  Cast.  York  (Surtees)  249  My  Lorde 
. .  did  arise  from  his  seate  and  philiipped  him  over  the  nose 
1786  tr.  Beckford's  I'athek  (1834)  49  Others  poised  them- 
selves over  a  fire,  and  without  mercy  filliped  their  noses. 
1851  D.  JERROLD  Sf.  Giles  xxviii.  288  Like  earthen  vessels  ; 
that  properly  filliped  . .  should  perforce  reveal  a  . .  fracture. 
1862  H.  W.  FULLER  Dis.  Lnngs  35  A  good  example  of  it 
may  be  obtained  by  filiping  the  inflated  cheeks. 

transf.  &i\d>Jig.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor,  \.  iii.  59  Then  let  the 
Pibbles  on  the  hungry  peach  Fillop  the  starres.  1667  DEN- 
HAM  Direct.  Paint,  n.  ii.  66  How  the  hard  Pellets  fell  away 
as  dead,  By  our  inchanted  Timber  fillipped.  1857  READE 
Course  of  True  Love  ii.  (1868)42  Patrick.. could  not  bear 
to  be  filliped.  1876  T.  HARDY  Hand  of  Ethclberta  I.  148 
To  escape  the  risk  of  having  his  eyes  filliped  out  by  the 
twigs  that  impeded  his  progress. 

3.  gen.  To  strike  smartly. 

1577  HOLINSHED  Chron.  (1808)  IV.  220  There  was  one 
[stone]  that  lent  him  a  blow  on  the  shoulder,  an  other  of 
them  philipped  him  on  the  fingers.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IVt 
i.  ii.  255  If  I  do,  fillop  me  with  a  three-man -Beetle. 

4.  intr.  To  make  a  fillip  with  the  fingers.     Also, 
to  fillip  with  (ones}  fingers,  and  to  fillip  it. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HcresbacKs  Hm>b.  (1586)  n.  nob,  If  you 
do  but  fillip  with  your  finger  upon  the  other  end.  1399 
PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VII.  300 
When  he  scarce  can  trim  His  gouty  fingers,  thus  he'll 
phillip  it.  x6a6  BACON  Sylva  §  183  If  you  . .  fillip  upon  the 
Brim,  or  outside.  1670  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  II.  407  Of  such 
a  rare  timber,  that  one  flipping  upon  one  end  of  them,  you 
heare  it  easily  at  the  other  end.  184*  TENNYSON  Godiva  25 
He  laugh 'd.  .Then  fillip'd  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear.  1871 
B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  i.  iii.  40  Just  see  me  fillip  with 
my  fingers. 

b.  quzsi-trans.  To  give  a  fillip  with  ^the  fingers). 

171*  HEARNE  Collect.  III.  371  Then  filip  your  Finger  and 
Thomb. 

Hence  Frlliped ///.  a.,  Frlliping  vbl.  sb. 

1611  COTGR.,  Chiq-uenaude,  fillipped.  i6aa  MASSINGER 
Virg.  Mart.  v.  i,  Tush,  all  these  tortures  are  but  fillipings, 
Fleabitings.  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xx.  169  Inter- 
larded with  a  double  row  of  bobs  and  finger  filipings.  1856 
DOBELL  Eng.  in  Time  of  IVar,  Shower  in  War  Time^  The 
drip  Did  whip  the  filliped  pool. 

Pillipeen,  var.  of  PHILIPPINE,  a  game  of  forfeits. 

Pilliser,  obs.  form  of  FILACEB. 

Fillister  (fi'list3J).     [Of  unknown  origin.] 
a.  A  rabbeting   plane  used   in  making  window- 
sashes,  etc.     b.  (See  quot.  1874.) 

iBigKees'  Cycl.  xxvii.  s.v.  Plane,  There  is  also  a  third  sort 
[of  rebating  planes],  called  fillisters^  used  for  sinking,  or 
cutting  away  the  edge  of  the  piece  of  wood  to  form  the  re- 
bate. 1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  844/2  Fillister^  the 
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FILLOCK. 

rabbet  on  the  outer  edge  of  a  sash-bar,  to  hold  the  glass  and 
the  putty. 

t  Frllock.  O/'s.  Forms  :  5, 6  flllok,  (6  fyllok), 
6,  8  fillock.  [Of  obscure  formation ;  the  original 
sense  is  perh. '  filly '  (c{.\\e\shjfilawg  filly,  wanton 
girl,  inSalesbury  i^lflloc,  which  maybe  an  early 
adoption  from  Eng.).  The  word  may  be  f.  FILL-Y 

+  -OCK,  or  represent  (with  Northern  pronunciation) 
an  OE.  *fylae  wk.  fern.,  corresponding  to  OHG. 
fulihha  :-OTeut.  *fulik$n-,  f.  *ful-,fol-\  see  FOAL.] 

A  wanton  young  girl.    Also  attrib. 

1c  1450  lfoccleve*s  Let.  Cupide  262  [MS.  Arch.  Seld.  B  24] 
Swyche  fillokes  {other  texts  filthes]  as  weren  vertulesse. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xiv.  74  So  mony  fillok  with  fuck 
sailis  Within  this  land  was  nevir  hard  or  sene.  15. .  Hyc 
may  to  Spyttel  Hems  142  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  29  Mychers, 
hedge-creepers,  fylloks,  and  lushes.  1569  E.  HAKF,  Newes 
Pmales  Cht/n-hyarde  (15791  Gjb,  Yong  lillock  Jylles,  and 
bawdie  Jacks. 

Fillop,  Pillott,  obs.  forms  of  FILLIP,  FILLET. 

Pillowite  /rlfluoit).  Min.  [Named  by  Brusli 
and  Dana  1879  after  A.  N.  Fillcnv  :  see  -ITE.]  A 
phosphate  of  manganese,  iron,  calcium  and  sodium, 
found  in  transparent  yellow  or  brown  crystals. 

iSjyAmet:  Jrnl.Sc.  Ser.  in.  XVII.  363  Fillowite  occurs 
in  granular  crystalline  masses. 

fill-Up,  sb.  [f.  verbal  phr.  to  fill  up:  see  FILL  v. 
For  the  stress  see  BUEAK-JJOWN.]  That  which 
serves  to  fill  up  a  hollow  or  stop  a  gap. 

187*  Daily  News  2  Sept.,  They  are  falling  by  spadefuls 
into  the  cart,  and  have  now  to  do  service  . .  as  a  fill-up  for 
some  pestilential  ditch.  1883  Pall  Mali 'G.  12  Sept.  4/2  The 
incident  of  the  '  Sempiternal  Club  '. .  looks  . .  a  little  like  a 
'fill-up'. 

Filly  (li-li),  sb.  Forms:  o.  4  (in  Comb.),  6 
fely,  (6  felee,  felly),  5-8  flllie,  (6  file,  fllle, 
fyllye,  8  fllley),  6-  filly.  /3.  7  philly.  [?  a.  ON. 
fylja  wk.  fern.  :-*fuljSn-,  i.ful-,fol- :  see  FOAL.] 

1.  A  young  mare,  a  female  foal. 

?  a  1400  Cluster  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  51  Alter  and  foxe, 
filhe,  mare  alsoe.  1525  Test.  Ebcr.  (Surtees)  206  To  Thomas 
Milner,  hir  sone,  a  file  with  a  white  foite.  a  1641  SUCKLING 
Answ.  to  Let.  Wks.  (1696)  99/2  An_  unbacked  Filly  may  by 
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2.  An  extremely  thin  pellicle  or  lamina  of  any 
material. 

1653  QUARLES  EmU.  n.  x.  (1718)  102  The  painted  film  but 
of  a  stronger  bubble.  1747  GOULD  Eng.  Ants  54  These 
wings  are  composed  of  exceeding  fine  and  thin  Films,  a  1799 
BLACK  Led.  Chetn.  (1803)  II.  677  An  ingot  . .  appears  fine, 
even  when  cut  through  with  a  chizel,  because  this  carries  a 
film  along  with  it  from  the  surface,  which  covers  the  rest. 
1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xvi.  138  Even  silver  and  gold,  when 
beaten  into  thin  films,  are  transparent.  1853  HKRSCHEL  Pop. 
Led.  Sc.  vi.  §  29  (1873)  245  As  if  the  two  media  were  sepa- 
rated by  an  exceedingly  thin  film  of  air.  1860  EMERSON 
Conii.  Life,  Fate  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  318  A  tube  made  of  a 
film  of  glass.  1860  TVNDALL  Glnc.  i.  vi.  44  The  small  bubbles 
of  air  ruptured  the  film  of  water. 

b.  Often  applied  to  the  emanations  from  the 
surface  of  bodies  ('  Simulacra . .  Quae  quasi  mein- 
branx  summo  de  corpore  rerum  Direptse  volitant', 
Lncr.  iv.  35),  which  in  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
were  supposed  to  be  the  objects  of  perception. 

1682  CREECH  tr.  Lucretius  iv.  38  Images  of  Things  Which 
like  thin  films  from  bodies  rise  in  streams.  1692  BENTLEY 
Folly  of  Atli.  (ed.  4)  8  Those  fleeting  superficial  films  of 
bodies.  1785  REID  Int.  Powers  n.  xx,  The  films  of  Epicurus 
.  .are  the  productions  of  human  fancy. 
3.  up.  A  thin  pellicle  forming  a  coating  or  over- 
lying layer. 

1577  GOOCE  Heresbach's  t/nsb.  (1586)  iv.  184  The  Hony. . 
is  covered  with  a  thinne  rine,  or  filme.  1665  Phil.  Trans. 
I.  34  A  slimy  film  floated  on  the  top  of  the  water.  1704  F. 
FULLER  Med.  Gym».(ijii)  18  Cover'd  with  an  oily  Film  of 
several  Colours.  17*6  46  THOMSON  Winter-jn  An  icy  gale 
.  .o'er  the  pool  Breathes  a  blue  film.  1784  Co\\  TKK  TOSKIV. 
292  The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  bars.  1806  Med. 
Jrnl.  XV.  148  A  semi-transparent  white  filih,  which  proved 
to  be  new  cuticle.  1812  SIR  H.  DAW  Chem.  Philos.  294 
A  reddish  film  which  burns  like  phosphorus  is  deposited. 
1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  (1874)  I.  xx.  218  The  pearly  film 
of  the  Nautilus  shell.  1863  LVELL  Antiq.  Man  34  The  film 
of  matter  which  is  thrown  down  annually  upon  the  plain 
during  the  season  of  inundation. 

b.  Photography.    A  thin  pellicle  or  coating  of 
collodion,  gelatin, etc.  spread  on  photographic  paper 
or  plates,  or  used  by  itself  instead  of  a  plate. 
1845  THORNTHWAITE  Guide  Photogr.  52  The  film  of  isin 


slip  tier  filly :   transf.  ot  a  woman,   to 
miscarry. 

1665  PEPYS  Diary  31  Mar.,  My  Lady  Castlemaine  is  sick 
again— people  think,  slipping  her  filly. 

2.  transf.  Applied  to  a  young  lively  girl. 

1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Scornful  Lady  in.  i,  A  skittish  filly 
will  be  your  fortune,  Welford.  i66B  SKDLEY  Mull,.  Gani 
V..,1,'  Ite'ieve  nobody  will  be  very  fond  of  a  Hide-Park 
Filly  for  a  Wife.  1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  211  F  9,  I  am 
joined  in  Wedlock  for  my  Sins  to  one  of  those  Fillies  who 
are  described  in  the  old  Poet.  1849  Miss  MULOCK  Ogihies 
•  (l875>  39°  Katharine's  a  young  filly  that  will  neither  be 
led  nor  driven.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Oiapl.  of  Fleet  I.  41 
Von  are  but  a  filly  yet. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  filly-foal ;  f  fllly-stag, 
a  filly  foal. 

1323  FITZHERB.  ffnsb.  f  68  It  is  a  horse  foole,  bycause  a 
horse  gate  it,  though  it  be  a  "felly  fole.  1884  U'.  Sussex 
iMZ  25  Sept.  Advt.,  Brown  draught  brood  mare,  with  filly 
foal.  1378  KM  ofj.  Delmarshe  in  Test.  Karl.  (1803)  12=; 
Item,  Johanni,  fiho  Thomz  Sympson,  unum  *felystag 

Hence  f  Frlly  v.,  to  give  birth  to  a  fillv.  Filly- 
ing,  vbl.  sb. 

1598  FLOHIO,  Partorire  . .  to  calue  . .  to  fillie.  Parto  a 
caluing, .  .a  fill[y]ing,  etc. 

Pilly,  obs.  form  of  (FELLOE),  FELLY. 

Filly-folly  (fi-H^li).  [One  of  the  onomato- 
poeic reduplications  expressing  the  notion  of  some- 
thing trivial ;  cf.  FAL-LAL.]  A  foolish  or  ridiculous 
notion  ;  a  foolish  hobby. 


sb.   Forms :  i  fll-,  fylmen,  5  viim, 


an   extension    (with   suffix   repr.   OTeut.   -jo-}  of 
*.,  -on-  (OE.  xr-fehna  skin  of  an  egg),  f.  the 
°~ 


same  root  as  FELL  sbl] 
1 1.  A  membrane,  animal  or  vegetable    Obs 
c  1000  Sax.  Leechd  II.  204  Her  sinl  tacn  aheardodre  lifre 

Fylme   of  a  notte,  or  o£er  lyke,  follicnlus     i5~TALSGR 
220/j  Fylme  that  covereth  the  brayne,  taye      ilfa  TURN 
Herbal  n.  3I  b,  Rounde  cornes  diuided  one  f, 


,  es      ue     one   rom an  othe 

by  filmes  y'  rynne  betwene.    16.0  BARROUCH  Meth  PhysS 
*W,  ™3?,' '2.  ?,he,fi  m=5  an.1  tu-icles  of  th=  *tomack.  "2 


wi,h  pepyr  H-  r sort  ?f  Ms?  •  • whose  «•""•»  •»«• 

with  several  films  or  inner  skins,  on  which  they  wrote 
tta.  Applied  to  the  tongue.   Obs.  rare-  ' 


1644  Bp.  HAU.  S, 


loose 


|Bp   HAM .Strm.  ojune  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  101  This 
and  busie  filme,  which  we  carry  in  our  mouths. 


Process,  or  film  photography,  is  a  term  applied  to  processes 
in  which  flexible  films  are  used  instead  of  glass  plates. 

4.  A  morbid  growth  upon  the  eye.     Also  said  of 
the  growing  dimness  in  the  eyes  of  a  dying  person  ; 
sometimesy?/OT  of  death. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  367  The  webs,  filmes,  and  cata- 
racts which  trouble  the  eyesight.  1712  POPE  Kiessiali  39 
He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray.  1762  STERNE 
Tr.  Shandy  VI.  x,  The  film  forsook  his  eyes  for  a  moment. 
1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  I.  vii.  147  An  odd  fancy,  like  a  film 
before  the  eye.  1877  L.  MORRIS  Epic  Hades  II.  104  O'er  his 
glaring  eyes  the  films  of  death  Crept. 

fig.  1626  T.  H[AWKINS]  Cauam's  Holy  Crt.  60  The  euill 
spirit,  instantly  spreadeth  a  filme  ouer  theyr  eyes,  a  1711 
KEN  Psyche  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  253  From  sensual  Films 
when  freed,  she  saw  strange  sights.  1846  GROTE  Greece  I 
xvi  (1862)  I.  37o  They  looked  at  the  past  with  a  film  of 
faith  over  their  eyes. 

5.  transf.  A  slight  veil  or  covering  of  haze,  mist, 
or  the  like.  ///.  andyf?. 

1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  31  The  interminable 
vineyards  of  the  Loire,  already  covered  with  the  film  of  early 
t™8»t  ,.  "837  SYD.  SMITH  Let.  to  Singleton  Wks.  1859  II. 
265/1  A  slight  him  thrown  over  convenient  injustice.  1847 
H.  MILLER  First  Impr.  xiv.  (,857)  244  An  incipient  frost,  in 

e  form  ot  a  thin  film  of  blue  vapour.  1883  Times  10  Aug 
2/3  The  brown.. walls  show  through  a  film  of  peach  and 
almond  blossoms. 

6.  A  fine  thread  or  filament,  as  of  gossamer,  silk 
etc.  lit.  and  fig. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  f,  Jut.  i.  iv.  63  Her  Whip  of  Crickets 
bone,  the  Lash  of  Philome.  1781  COWI-ER  Anti-Thclyth. 
thora73  When ..  floating  films  envelope  every  thorn,  a  1822 
SHELLEY  Unf.  Drama  230  Floating  on  the  line  Which,  like 
a  film  in  purest  space,  divided  The  heaven  beneath  the 
water  from  the  heaven  Above  the  clouds.  1845  DARWIN 
toy.  hat .  viii  (,870)  161  They  were.. in  undulations  like 
films  of  silk  blown  by  the  wind.  1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lan,/>s 
iv.  §  10.  102  A  riband.. spoils  all  that  is  near  its  wretched 
film  of  an  existence.  1859  I.  TAYLOR  Logic  in  Theol  205 
s  ondence ""'  '""*  ourselves  to  ""^  •"  films  of  COIre- 

7.  Comb.,ss film-like,  -winged &<§?.. ;  also  f  film- 
broke,  ruptured  ;  f  film-bursting,  hernia  ;   film- 
fern,  a  fern  with  filmy  fronds,  esf.  one  of  the  genus 
ITymenophyllum ;  film-free  a.,  free  from  film,  not 
obscured,  clear. 


1865 .&OSSE  Lands,  Sea  (I874l  352  Out  of  the  crev 


r.  1    A  nt  «V  -w.        •«-«•"- — VUMWI  un    ner   race    1  ne 

naked  Moon.  _  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  L  9  Dreams 
are    film-like  images  which  fly  off  from  the  surfaces  of  real 
of  J4im.wing!d thing's. />""">  *"**«B'  -39  All  shynesses 

Film  (film),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  film.    Also, 
lofihn  over,  f  up. 

.602  SHAKS.  Ho.,,,.  ,„.  iv.  M7  It  will  but  skin  and  filme 


PILOPLUME 

the  Vlcerous  place,  a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Rcm.  Wks.  (1660)  251 
Grosse  infidelity  that  hath  filmed  up  thine  eyes.  1700  C. 
DAVESANT  Disc.  Grants  Introd.  7  They  do  but  film  over  a 
sore  which  breaks  out  afterwards  with  greater  rancour 
1794  COLERIDGE  Relig.  Musings  Wks.  (1829)  I.  90  And  curse 
your  spells,  that  film  the  eye  of  Faith.  1876  FARRAR  Marl/,. 
Serni.  xxix.  290  Would  you  linger  by  the  stagnant  pool  be- 
cause its  surface  is  filmed  with  the  iridescence  of  decay  ? 
2.  intr.  for  reft.  To  become  covered  with  a  film 
(as  the  eyes)  ;  to  grow  dim  or  obscure  as  though 
covered  with  a  film  ;  hence  (poet,  rare]  of  distant 
objects,  to  become  hazy,  fade  away.  Also,  to  film 
over. 

1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Dead  Pan,  Straight  her  eyeball, 
filmed  with  horror.  1850  NEALE  Med.  Hymns  (1867)  si 
Eyes  are  filming  o'er  in  death.  1877  I.ANIER  Poems,  Floria'a 
Ghost  5  Past  far-off  palms  that  filmed  to  nought. 
Filmed,  ///.  a.  [f.  FILM  v.  and  sb.  +  -ED.]  a. 
Covered  with  a  film.  b.  Having  films. 

1637  NABBES  Microcosm,  iv.  E  iij,  Colours  do  not  take  My 
filmed  eyes.  1649  G-  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  V  cxci, 
Soe  the  Autumnall  Gossamere.  .knitts  the  Sun,  (within  bis 
narrow  film'd  Cordage)  to  all  his  wealth.  1878  B.  TAYI  OR 
Deukalion  iv.  iii,  Wash  thine  filmed  eyes  And  look  around 
thee. 

Filmart,  -meit,  obs.  and  dial.  ff.  FOUMAUT. 

Filmiform  (fi-lmif^m),  a.  [f.  FILM  sb.  + 
-(I)FORM.]  In  the  form  of  a  film,  film-like. 

1831  \frns.]  Assassins  of 'the  Paradise  43  The  loaded  air. . 
Floats  filmiform. 

Pi'lmograph.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -(ON,GKAPH.]  A 
name  given  by  Pumphrey  to  a  camera  adapted  for 
the  use  of  films  (1890  Woodbury  Encyd.  Photogr.}. 

Filmot,  var.  of  FILEMOT. 

Filmy  (fi-lmi),  a.     [f.  FILM  sb.  +  -Y  i.] 

•)•  1.  Of  membranous  structure.   Obs. 


1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  if  Min.  Introd.  37  The  ventricle 
. .  is  filmy,  and  therefore  cold,  hard,  dry,  and  glutinous.  i6«< 
EVELYN  Diary  9  Feb.,  Its  lower  beak,  .being  filmy,  stretches 


to  a  prodigious  wideness  when  it  devours  a  great  fish. 

2.  Forming  a  thin  pellicle  or  coating. 

1628  WOTTON  Let.  14  Dec.  in  Kelif.  H'otton.  (1685)  441 
A  little  Excrescence,  .upon  the  uttermost  ball  of  his  Eyes,  a 
filmy  matter,  like  the  rudiment  of  a  Pin  and  Web.  1735  N. 
TORRIANO  Gangr.  Sore  Throat  94  As  these  filmy  Membranes 
came  away,  the  Weasand  or  Throat  became  freer.  1772 
PKIESTLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  219  The  water,  .had  de- 
posited a  filmy  kind  of  matter.  1853  K*NE  Grinnell  Exp. 
xxxvii  ,1856)  344  The  area  of  filmy  ice.  1885  R.  BUCHANAN 
Annan  Water  m,  Encrusting  its  black  sides  with  a  species 
of  filmy  salt. 

3.  Resembling  a  film,  of  extremely  delicate  tex- 
ture, gauze-like  ;  consisting  of  slender  filaments,  as 
of  gossamer. 

i6o4DRAYTON  Chule  764  The  Spiders.. in  his  traine  their 
filmie  netting  cast.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i.  30  Another 
pair  of  filmy  Tiffany  long  wings.  1740  SOMERVILLE  Hobbinol 
n.  190  The  luxurious  Wasp  His  filmy  Pennons  struggling 
flaps  in  vain.  i8ij  SCOTT  Trienn.  in.  xi,  It  seem'd  a  vefl 
of  filmy  lawn,  a  1839  FRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  21  The  filmy 
shroud  Of  many  a  mild  transparent  cloud.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixix.  3  Some  robe  most  filmy. 

fiS;  '794  COLERIDGE  Lines  on  Friend  who  died  of  Fever, 
Vanity  her  filmy  net-work  spread.  1820  HAZLITT  Led. 
Dram.  Lit.  75  A  veil  of  words  and  filmy  abstractions.  1856 
R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  II.  ix.  i.  120  The  filmiest 
evanescence  of  the  feeling  has  to  be.  .anatomized. 

b.  Filmy-fern,  Filmy-leaf,  names  of  a  genus  of 
ferns,  Hymenophyllum.  (Cf.jtlm-fem,  FILM  sb.  7.) 

1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  886  Hymenophyllum,  Filmy- 
Leaf.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  VI.  154  Order  Filices. . 
(Filmy  Fern).  1882  The  Garden  5  Aug.  111/3  The  Filmy 
Fern  House  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery. 

4.  Covered  with  or  as  with  a  film ;  beclonded, 
dim,  hazy. 

1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  345  With  eyes  no  longer 
white  or  filmy.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Briery  Creek  i.  3  The 
filmy  orb  of  the  moon.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  132 
Gradually  the  filmy  trees  defined  themselves. 

5.  Comb. 

iSai  SHELL  EY  To  Night  iv,  Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the 
filmy-eyed. 

Hence  FMmily  adv. ;  Fi'lmiuess. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Filminesi.  1831  Frnser's  Mar. 
III.  483  The  haze  and  filminess  dropped  from  our  'optic 
nerve'.  1870  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible  Teach,  xiii.  262  The 
milk-white  nlminess  of  the  onyx.  1800  Harper^s  Mag.  Oct. 
803/2  Something  that  filmily  wavers  before  their  senses. 

II  Filou  (f/lon).  Mining,  [a.  F.  filon  vein, 
lode,  f.  fil  thread  (see  FILE  sb.-).']  A  mineral 
or  metallic  vein,  a  lode. 

1845  GIDSON  in  Cambrian  Jrnl.  (1863)  149  The  collaterals 
cross  the  main  filon  in  angles  of  incidence. 

Filoplumaceous  (faH<»pl*<m^-Jas),a.  Ornith. 
[f.  mod.L./l70//;7»«z  (see  next)  +  -ACEOUS.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  filoplume. 

1890  COUES  Field  t,  Gen.  Ornith.  n.  §  3.  128  Types  of 
Feathery  Structure . .  3.  The  hairy,  bristly,  or  filopluma- 
ceous. 

Filoplume  (faH<?pl«m).  Ornith.  [ad.  mod.L. 
filopltlma,  badly  f.  L.fi/um  thread  -rfliima  feather. 
(The  correct  L.  form  would  be  *filiplilma.}]  (See 
quot.  1890.) 

1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fihplume.  1890  COUES  Field  % 
Gen.  Ortiith.  n.  §  3.  128  Different  kinds  of  Feathers.  4. 
Filoplumes,  JHoplumz,  or  thread-feathers,  have  an  ex- 
tremely slender,  almost  invisible  stem.,  and  usually  no  vane, 
unless  a  terminal  tuft  of  barbs  may  be  held  for  such .  .These 
are  the  nearest  approach  to  hairs  that  birds  have. 


PILOSE. 


FILTH. 


B 


(foil's),    fiot.  and  Zool.     [as  if  ad.    I,. 
Ilds-us,  f.  filiun  thread.]     Having  a  thread-like 
termination. 

1823  CRAUB  TcchnoL  Dict.t  I-'ilosi-,  ending  in  a  tliread-like 
process ;  an  epithet  applied  to  insects  and  plants.  1884  Syet, 
Soc.  Lex.,  7'VVirw,  in  JJotany. 

tPilOSO'lla.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms  :  7  file-, 
fllozella,  8  filosella.  Also  7  philizella,  philo- 
sella.  [Corruptly  ad.  It.  filosello,  according  to 
Mussafia  a  perversion  (after  ftlo  thread)  of  *folt- 
sello : — popular  L.  *follicellus  cocoon  (whence  OF. 
foiia-l},  dim.  of  L.  fottis  bag.]  A  kind  of  stuff; 
=  FILOSELLE  b. 

1611  COTGK.,  Filoselle,  .the  stuff  Filozella.     1619  PURCHAS 
Microcosutus  xxvii.  269  The  new  deuised  names  of  Stuffes 
and  Colours.  .Veletato,  Philizello,  Paragon.    1640  in  Entick 
London  II.  169  Silk  say  calimancoes  andphillosellas,  broad, 
the  do/en  yards  05.  yi.     1678-96  PHILLIPS,  J-'ilozella,  a  kind 
of  Stuff. 

Filoselle  (fvlSsel).  Forms  :  7  fll(l>,  fyllozel, 
7-9  fllosel^l,  (7  flliosell),  9  filoselle.  Also  7 
philiselle.  [a.  y.JUoseile^  fem.,  OF-^/^/V^/masc., 
ad.  \\.jilosello  \  see  prec.]  a.  *  Ferret  or  floss  silk  ; 
grogram-yarn  '  (Simmonds). 

1612  Sc.  Bk.  Customs  in  H  alybnrtoii1  $  Ledger  (1867)  326 
Filosell  or  ferrett  silk  the  pound  viii//.     1662  Stat.  Ireland 
(1765)  II.  464  Fyllozell  or  Paris  silk.     1876  M.  M.  GRANT 
Sun-Maid  \v,  It  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  work  of  woven 
gold  and  silver  and  filosel. 

attrib.  1892  fall  ftlall  G.  27  Oct.  1/2  It  is  a  wide  ribbon, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  plaited  filoselle  silk. 

f  b.  A  kind  of  stuff  (?  a  mixture  of  silk  and 
wool). 

a  1605  in   Beck  Draper's  Diet.   16  note,  The  paragon, 

icropus,  and  philiselles  may  be  affirmed  to  be  double  chamb- 
etts.  Ibid.^  To  make  this  a  philiselle,  a  peropus,  a  paragon, 
or  a  buffyn  is  but  to  alter  the  breadth. 

t  Filose'tta.  Obs.  Also  flllizetta.  [App. 
altered  from  It.  filosello  by  substitution  of  the  It. 
suffix  -etta  for  -dlo.  But  cf.  S\>.filo$eda  mixture  of 
silk  and  wool.]  ?  =  prec. 

1598  FLORIO,  Filisettoi  a  kinde  of  course  silke  which  we 
call,  filosetta  or  flouret  silke.  16*3  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Praise  Hempseed  4  Shag,  Fillizetta,  Damaske  and  Mockado. 

Filosofe,  -phie,  obs.  forms  of  PHILOSOPHE,  -Y. 

Filot,  obs.  form  of  FILLET. 

tPi'lOUT,  Obs,  Forms:  4-5  fylor,  -oure, 
•owre,  5  fillour.  [Shortened  ad.  OF.  affiloir:— 
med.L.  affildtdritim,  f.  affildre  :  see  AFFILE  z>.]  A 
tool  for  sharpening  steel,  a  hone  or  whetstone. 

c  1340  Gmv.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  2225  With  a  borelych  bytte . .  Fyled 
in  a  fylor,  fowre  fote  large,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  160/2 
Fylowre,  of  barbowrs  crafte  acntecnla,filarwm.  1483  Caf/t, 
Angl.  130/2  A  Filoure,  affilatorinm. 

Hence  fPl'lour,  v.  Obs.~Q  trans.  To  whet, 
sharpen.  1483  in  Cath.  Angl.  130/2. 

Filour,  var.  of  FELOURE  Obs.  foliage. 

a  1400-50  A lexander  3690  Gilden  platis,  Flamband  all  in 
filour  &  fewlis  en-blanchid. 

[Filour,  explained  in  some  Diets,  as  *  a  curtain- 
rod,1  is  from  Bk.  of  Curtasye  447,  where  fylour  is 
prob.  a  bad  reading  for  sylour,  CELUBE.] 

Filozofe,  -fie,  obs.  forms  of  PHILOSOPHE,  -Y. 

t  Fi'lsen,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  3  fllstnen,  4  fulsun, 
fylsen,  5  felsen,  -yn,  filsom,  fylsy(n.  [ME. 
fits(t}ne-n,  f.  FILST  sb.  ;  cf.  -EN  5.]  trans.  To 
minister  to,  aid,  support ;  to  further,  promote. 

c  1200  ORMIN  6170  Hi  mm  birr}>  \>e  fills  tnenn  wib}>  bin  fe. 
c  1220  Bestiary  44  His  fader  him  filstnede  swo  Sat  he  ros  fro 
dede.  (1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1644  Pe  souerayn  of  heuen 
Fylsened  euer  by  fader,  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  4871  Yche 
freike  is  here  frynd  to  filsom  pere  spede.  a  1400-50  Alex- 
ander 4669  ^e.  -fage  ay  be  flesche  &  felsen  it  wele. 

tPi'lsne,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  ON.  fylgsni 
(sb.  pi.)  hiding-place (cf.Goth._/«///5wz  sing,  in  same 
sense),  f.  OTeut.  *fulg~  ablaut- var.  of  *felh-  to 
hide  :  see  FEAL  z/.]  intr.  To  lurk. 

? A  1400  Morte  Arth.  881  Sire,  see  36  jone  farlande,  with 
3oue  two  fyrez,  par  filsnez  bat  fende. 

t  Fllst,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  i  fulleest,  fullest, 
fylst,  2-3  fulst.  [OK.  fullest,  fullest,  fy  1st  - 
OFris.  folliste,  folstejulliste,  OS.  fultisti,  OHG. 
folleist ,  follist  \  connected  with  next  verb.]  Assist- 
ance, support,  furtherance. 

diooo  Boeth.  Metr.  xxiii.  14  Mid  Codes  fylste.  a  1000 
Csedmon's  Exod.  554  (Gr.)  Is  ..  maejenwisa  trum,  fullesta 
msesu  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  113  He  ne  mei  habben  nane 
mihte..butan  godes  fulste.  c  1*05  LAY.  1747  pa  Corine  of 
wode  com  ..  Brutun  to  fulste.  1/1230  Halt  Meid.  17  Hire 
forme  fulst  is  sihSe. 

t  Pilst,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  i  fulleestan,fu.ll6sten, 
fylstan,  2  f  els  ten,  3  fulsten,  south,  vulsten, 
fllsten.  [OE.  fullwtan,  fulUstan,  fy!stan  =  QS. 
fitUcstian,  OHG,  folleisten. 

The  word  is  a  compound  of  the  OTeut.  vb.  *lai$tjan  to 
follow,  attend  upon;  with  regard  to  the  prefixed  element 
see  FOLLOW  v.} 

trans.  To  aid,  help. 

1893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  in.  xi.  §  10  Firm*  him.  .fylste. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  v.  7  Hi$  bicnodon  hyra  ^eferan . . 
bset  hi  comun  ant  him  fylston  [fn6o  f/ at  ton  feist  en]. 
f  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  29  Pese  two  be  ben  leihter  and  lust 
uulsted  be  bridde  hat  is  be  nesliche  lust,  a  1275  O.  E.  Misc. 
135  pe  bet  sal  he  J>e  felsten  to  don  al  bine  wille. 


b.   reft.   To  give  one's  aid  to. 

<  1200  Trht.  Coll.  Hont.  1^3  He  dcleS  him  fro  gode  and 
fulsted  him  to  3e  deuel. 

Filtch.  obs.  f.  of  FILCH. 

Filter  (fi-ltei), sb.  Forms  :  5-9  filtre,  (6 fylter, 
•ture;,  6-  filter.  Also  7  philter.  [ME.  filtre, 
a.  OF.  Jilt  re  i  ad.  med.L.  y7///w//  :  see  FELT.] 

1 1.    =  FELT  sb.     Also  a  piece  of  felt.   Obs. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  125  pan  es  he  sette  apon  a 
blak  filtre,  with  be  whilk  bai  lift  him  vppe  and  settez  him 
in  his  trone.  Ibid,  xxxiv.  152  pai  dwell  all  in  tentez  made  of 
blakk  filtre. 

2.  A  piece  of  felt,  woollen  cloth,  paper,  or  other 
substance,   through  which  liquids   are   passed  to 
free  them  from  matter  held  in  suspension. 

Now  only  with  reference  to  chemical  manipulation,  where 
the  filter  is  usually  of  unsized  paper. 

1563  T.  GALE  Antidot.  \\.  76  b,  Distill  them  by  a  fylture  or 
thorowe  a  lyttle  bagge,  or  by  a  peece  of  clothe.  1683  PETTIJS 
l-'leta,  Rlin.  i,  (1686)  214  Dissolve  the  Vitriol  and  purify  it 
through  a  Filtre.  1769  LANE  in  Phil.  Trans.  L1X.  220 
The  clear  liquor  being  decanted,  the  remainder  was  passed 
through  a  filter.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos,  285  The 
whole  is  then  to  be  poured  upon  a  filtre  of  cloth.  1846 
J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  1.  53  Collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  and  dried. 

b.  *  A  twist  of  thread  '  (or  a  strip  of  cloth)  '  of 
which  one  end  is  dipped  in  the  liquor  to  be  defe- 
cated, and  the  other  hangs  below  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  so  that  the  liquor  drips  from  it '  (J.). 
Obs.  exc.  in  capillary  filter. 

1559  MORWYNG  Euonym.  75  Distillacion  by  a  filter,  or  a 
list  of  wollen  cloth.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech. 
xxxv.  263  We  resolved,  instead  of  a  List  of  Cotton,  or  the 
like  Filtre,  to  make  use  of  a  Siphon  of  Glass.  1727-41  in 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  455/2  Capil- 
lary-filter^  a  simple  mode  of  freeing  water  of  its  larger  im- 
purities by  means  of  a  cord  of  loose  fiber. 

C.  In  wider  sense  :  Any  contrivance  for  freeing 
liquids  from  suspended  impurities ;  esp.  an  appa- 
ratus consisting  of  a  vessel  in  which  the  liquid  is 
made  to  pass  through  a  stratum  of  sand,  charcoal, 
or  some  porous  substance. 

1791  J.  PEACOCK  Patent  No.  1844  The  filters  will  be 
cleansed  by  drawing  out  the  head  or  body  of  water  or  fluid. 
1834  S.  BAGSHAW.  Patent  No.  6708  An  improved  filter  for 
water  or  other  liquids.  1872  BAKER  Nile  Tribut.  xx.  339 
Nevertheless  the  natives  had  scraped  small  holes  in  the 
sand,  as  filters.  1879  A.  B.  MACDOWALL  in  F.ncycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  9)  IX.  167/2  The  filter  was  occasionally  cleaned  with 
an  exhausting  and  condensing  pump. 
d.  transf.  and_/%". 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  \.  v.  20  The  common  salt . .  passing 
thro1  the  philter  of  the  earth.  1802  PALEY  Nat.  Theol. 
xii.  (1803)  241  This  natural  filter  [the  bills  of  a  duck].  1840 
ALISON  Hist.  Enrope^\%tp)  VIII.  L  §  39.  150  The  whole 
information,  .was  strained  through  the  imperial  filters.  1873 
TRISTRAM  Moab  xii.  228  A  heavy  conversation  of  ponderous 
compliments  passed  through  the  dragoman  filter. 

3.  A  contrivance  for  arresting  dust,  smoke,  disease- 
germs,  etc.  in  the  air  which  is  breathed. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  s.vv.  Filter,  Air-filter. 

4.  A  material  for  filtering.  raret 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amnsem.  26  The  burning  it  over 
and  over  again,  .produces  a  better  filtre  than  at  first.  1870 
TYNDALL  in  Nature  27  Jan.  341  This  [cottonwool]  was  the 
filter  used  by  Schrceder  in  his  experiments  on  spontaneous 
generation. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb**  as  filter-shop ;  also  filter- 
bed,  a  pond  or  tank  with  a  false  bottom  covered 
with  sand  or  gravel,  serving  as  a  large  filter ;    also 

fig.  \  filter-faucet  (see  quot.) ;  filter-paper,  porous 
paper  to  be  used  for  filtering  ;  filter-press,  (a)  a 
filter  in  which  the  liquid  is  forced  through  by  pres- 
sure ;  (b}  a  machine  for  extracting  oil  from  fish. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  846/2  * 'Filter-bed ',  a  settling 
pond  whose  bottom  is  a  filter.  1885  IVeekly  Notes  7  Feb.  24/2 
The  water . .  was  filtered  through  filterbeds  on  their  premises. 
1892  Pall  Mall  G.  25  May  2/1  All  that^  is  known  here  of 
the  Transvaal . .  comes  through  the  political  filter-beds  of 
Cape  Town.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  846/2  *  Filter- 
faucet  ^  one  having  a  chamber  containing  sand,  sponge,  or 
other  material  to  arrest  impurities.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  2 
May  7/1  The  sludge  is  next  forced  into  a  *filter  press.  1842 
DICKENS  Amer.  Notes  II.  iv.  112,  I  have  seen  water  like  it 
at  the  ""Filter  shops. 

Filter  (rrltai),  v.  Forms  :  7  fylter,  7-9  filtre, 
6-  filter.  Also  6  philter,  [ad.  mod.L.  filtrare, 
i.filtrum  FILTER  sb.  Cf.  F.Jfcfo*r.] 

1.  trans.  To  pass  (a  liquid)  through  a  filter,  or 
some  porous  medium,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
solid  particles  or  impurities.  Also  with  off.  Also 
absol, 

15760.  BAKER  yewell  of  Health  \.  \.  2  The  dropping  caused 
by  a  Lyste,  or  piece  of  Woollen  cloth  . .  which  maner  of 
dooing  the  Chymistes  name  Fyltring.  1594  PLAT  Jeivell-ho., 
Chiin.  Concl.  23  Some  use  to  filter  this  Lee  divers  times. 
1605  TIMME  Quersit.  i.  ix.  36Theydissolue  many  times,  they 
fylter,  and  coagulate.  1671  GREW  Attat.  Plants  i,  i.  §  31 
The  Sap.  .not  being  filtred  through  so  fine  a  Cotton.  1747 
WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  86  Filtre  the  Tincture  thro' 
Paper.  1784  COWPER  Task  n.  507  Sages  strove  In  vain  to 
filter  off  a  crystal  draught  Pure  from  the  lees.  1812-6  J. 
SMITH  Panorama.  Sc.  fy  Art  II.  355  Putrid  and  stinking 
water  may  be  rendered  sweet  by  filtering  it  through  char- 
coal-powder. 1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  ?QQ  We 
then  filter,  washing  the  blue-coloured  sulphate  of  lime  re- 
maining on  the  filter  till  it  becomes  red.  1853  SOYER  Pan- 
trof>h.  27  The  liquid  was  several  times  filtered. 


b.  transf.  and^/F^. 

1830  CKN.  i'.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  291  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  though  filtered  through  every  process  which 
policy  could  invent.  1856  KMERSON  Ene.  T raits ^  hirst 
I  'isit  Wks.  iliohn)  II.  5  The  passage  would  no  doubt  strike 
you  more  in  the  quotation  than  in  the  original,  for  I  have 
filtered  it.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  10  Jan.  5/3  At  present  hi* 
instructions  to  counsel  are  filtered  through  a  solicitor.  1891 
Pall  Mall  C.  4  May  1/3  Each  of  these  images  is  *  filtered  ' 
through  a  colour  screen. 

c.  Said  of  the  filtering  material. 

1854  WOODWARD  Molhtsca  (1856)  37  The  sea-weed  filters 
the  salt-water.  1882  WATTS  Diet.  Chew.  II.  648  Paper  which 
filters  slowly  may  be  improved  in  quality  by  this  treatment. 

2.  To  cause  (a  liquid)  to  pass  drop  by  drop,  or 
slowly,  through  a  porous  medium  (now  only  in 
passive} ;  also,  t  to  give  forth  through  the  pores, 
exude,  rare. 

1583  STAHYHURST  Mneis  in.  (Arb.)  71  The  tre..of  swart 
blud  filtred  abundance.  1644  DIGUY  Two  Treat.  \.  xx.  183 
That  streame  [of  atoms]  . .  clymbing  and  filtring  it  selfe 
along  the  stones  streame.  1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geoff.  Sea  x. 
§  466  Rivers  . .  some  of  which  are  filtered  through  soils  . . 
which  yield  one  kind  of  salts. 

3.  intr.  To  pass  as  through  a  filter;  to  percolate. 
Also  with  away,  down. 

Cf.  F.J?/trer,  used  rejl.  and  intr.  in  this  sense. 

1798  W.  BLAIR  Soldier's  Friend  100  The  water. .  will  filte- 
through  the  sand.  1864  MARSH  Man  fy  Nature  438  A 
stratum  of  snow,  .causes  almost  all  the  water  that  composes 
it  to  filter  down  into  the  earth.  1882  VINES  Sachs1  Bat.  687 
Water  will  filter  through  the  cell-walls  into  the  cavities  of 
the  wood. 

transf.  and  fig.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  MiHstr,  I.  207  The 
sunbeams,  filtering  small,  Freckling  through  the  branches 
falL  1868  YATES  Rock  Ahead  n.  iii,  A  perpetual  stream  of 
. .  people  .  .would  filter  , .  through  her  . .  drawing-rooms. 

4.  To  obtain  by  filtering.     Also  transf.   rare. 
1794  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIV.  387  The  liquid 

filtered  from  these  solutions  had  a  sweetish  and  bitterish 
taste.  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  i.  (1879)  5  Fine  dust,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  filtered  from  the  wind  by  the  gauze 
of  the  vane  at  the  mast-head. 

Hence  Filtered,  Filtering  ///.  adjs.  Also 
Filterer,  that  which  filters  or  serves  as  a  filter. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Filtered^  strained  through  a  Paper, 
Cloth,  etc.  1794  SCHMKISSER  \n  Phil,  Trans.  LXXXIV. 
421  The  remaining  filtered  liquor  was  saturated  with  puri- 
fied pot-ash.  1809  J.  F.  AKCHBOLD  Patent  No.  3225  It 
[sea  water]  is  passed  through  a  filterer.  1821  CLAHE  I'ill. 
Minstr,  II.  162,  I  love  to  watch  thy  [an  hour-glass's]  filter- 
ing burthen  pass.  1830  TENNYSON  Ode  to  Memory  iv,  The 
filtered  tribute  of  the  rough  woodland.  1853  SOYER  Pan- 
troph.  412  Eight  barrels  of  filtered  water.  1859  CORNWALLIS 
Nrn>  World  I.  38  The  stretcher  might  have  been  directly 
under  this  water  filterer. 

Filter,  var.  form  of  FELTER  v.,  PHILTRE. 
Filtering  (fi-ltarin1),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  FILTER  v.  + 

-ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  FILTER. 

1830  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  I.  iqi  The  filtering  of  this 
rain  through  the  ground.  1845  J.  WILKINSON  Patent  No. 
10,984  The  whole  process  of  filtering  is  effected  by  pressure. 
jlfo  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  III.  xlii.  235  There's 
been  a  good  filtering  of  our  blood  into  high  families. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  &s  filtering-apparatus y  -bag, 
-box,  -funnel,  -material \  -medium,  -papex,  -stand, 
-vessel  \    also   filtering-basin   (see  quot.   1874); 
filtering-cup,  a  cup  of  porous  wood  used  to  illus- 
trate the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  filtering- 
press  = filter-press  ;  filtering-stone,  any  porous 
stone  through  which  water  is  filtered ;  filtering- 
tank  =fltering-basin  (Knight). 

1845  J.  WILKINSON  Patent  No.  10,984  Which  fa  cistern] 
must  be  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  ^filtering  appa- 
ratus. 1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  846/2  *  Filter  ing-basin  ^ 
the  chamber  in  which  the  water  from  the  reservoir  of  water- 
works is  received  and  filtered  previous  to  entering  the  mains. 
1792  G.  Co  WEN  Patent  No.  1920  A  quantity  of  sand,  or  any 
other  ^filtering  material.  1791  J.  PEACOCK  Patent  No.  1844 
The  ascent  of  the  fluid  through  the  *filtering  medium.  1757 
LEWIS  in  Phil.  Trans,  L.  163  The  colourless  sorts  of  *filter- 
ing-paper  are  preferable  for  this  use  to  the  coloured.  1876 
HARLF.Y  Mat.  Med.  311  Filtering  Paper  is  an  almost  pure 
form  of  cellulin.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1.846/2  *  Filtering- 
press,  a  press  in  which  the  passage  of  a  liquid  through  a 
body  of  filtering  material  is  expedited  by  pressure  applied 
thereto;  a  pressure- filter.  1827  FARADAY  Chem.  Manip.  i. 
17  The  ^filtering  stands  are  of  this  kind.  1812  J.  SMYTH 
Pract.  Customs  (1821)  234  *Filtering  Stones, — Duty— foi 


234  filtering  btones, — Duty— lor 
J.  ASHLEY  Patent  No.  3472  An 
1  for  purifying. .  water. 


every  ^100  value.     1811 

improved  *filtering  vessel  for  purifying. 

Filth,  (filb),^.  Forms:  i  fylj),  2-4  felfce,  4 
south,  veolthe,  5  felthe,  3-4  futtSe,  3-6  fylth(e, 
(3  fuylbe,  6  faylt,  fylt),  3-5  filthe,  3-  filth. 
[OE.  fylS  str.  fem.  =  OS.  fMitha  (Du.  vuilte], 
OHG.  /rf/*V0  :-OTeut.  *fMiJ>&,  n.  of  quality  f. 
*ffilo-  FOUL  a.] 

fl.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foul ;  a  filthy 
state  or  condition  ;  filthiness;  in //.  foul  treatment, 
indignities.  06s. 

c  1300  K.  A  Us.  6370  Veolthe  loveth  al  heore  lynage.  1481 
CAXTON  Godfrey  304  What  fylthes  the  turkes  made  them  to 
suffre,  1579  LYLY  Eitphites  (Arb.)  38  The  Lacedemonians 
were  wont  to  she  we  their  children  dronken  men  . .  that  by 
seing  their  filth,  they  might  shunne  the  lyke  fault. 

2.  concr.  Foul  matter. 

fa.  Putrid  matter,   corruption,  rottenness;    in 
later  use,  purulent  matter,  pus.   Obs. 

c  1000  Aes.  Go$6.  Matt,  xxiii.  27  And  his  synt  innan  fulle 
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deadra  bana,  and  ealre  fylSe  [1160  Hatlon  feloe].  ^1050 
l.il'cr  Sfiiitill.  viii.  (1889)  38  bznne  fylS  {putredo}  seo  fe 
ilman  weald  byi>  utaworpen  to  ha:le  sar  by5  jeopenud. 
c  1430  Life  St.  Katli.  (1884)  49  pe  temporal  kyng  . .  whiche 
ys  now  proude  in  hys  power  and  to-morwe  schal  be  fylthe 
and  wormes.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  clc  W.  1531)  240  b,  He 
scraped  y=  stynkyng  fylth  &  corrupcyon  of  her  deed  body. 
1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  n  To  draw  the  fylt  out  of 
the  head.  1696  PECHY  tr.  Sj-denham's  H'ks.  in.  ii.  116  The 
Inflammation  which  the  Small-Pox  has  impressed  upon  the 
Blood  . .  no  less  indicates  Blood-letting  than  the  filth  [L. 
CffUtatia]  which  has  been  gathered  together  does  Purging. 

b.  Uncleanly  matter,  dirt.  Now  only  in  stronger 
sense,  expressing  violent  disgust  :  Loathsome  dirt. 
Rarely  in//,  filth  of  various  kinds,  filthy  matters. 
(1290  S.  Eng.  Leg:  I.  191/52  pare  feol  out  of  eiber  eije 
.';;y'bs^s?  bel  '?  >S«re  s|ym-  <*I300  Cursor  M.  22397  (Cott.) 
AM  <pe  nlthes  of  his  maugn  sal  brist  vte.  £1340  Ibid.  468 
(Inn.)  In  bat  court  bat  is  so  clene  No  fulbe  may  dwelle  ne 
be  sene.  £1430  I.YDG.  in  Turner  Dom.  Arc/lit.  III.  39 
Voydynge  fylthes  lowe  into  the  grounde.  ^1440  Promf. 
Patv.  161/1  Fylthe  of  mannys  nose,  s.noUe,polipns.  1555 
Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  109  He.  .swffares  mwke  and  fylthe  to 
be  powered  yn  y»  hy  strett.  1626  BACON  Sytoa  §  397  Waters 
. .  found  in  Rising  Grounds  of  great  Cities . .  must  needs  take 
in  a  great  deale  of  Filth.  1721  STRYPE  Eccl.  Mem.  III. 
xxn.  180  The  Chamber. .  on  one  side  of  which  was  the  Sink 
and  Filth  of  all  the  House.  1836  EMERSON  Nat.,  Prospects 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  173  The  sordor  and  filths  of  nature,  the  sun 
shall  dry  up.  1873  OUIDA  Pascarel  I.  30  A  palace  with 
superb  staircases  reeking  in  filth. 

C.  Vermin  (f  formerly//.).    In  mod.  use  (?<#<//.) 
restricted  to  insect  parasites. 

CI400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  61  In  that  Abbeye  ne  entrethe 
not  no  Five  ne  Todes  ne  Ewtes . .  For  there  were  wont  to  ben 
many  suche  manere  of  Filthes.  Mod.  (Yorks.)  A  dirty  brute 
with  his  head  swarming  with  filth.  The  currant  bushes  are 
covered  with  filth. 

3.  fig.  a.  Moral  defilement,  vileness ;  corruption, 
pollution ;  obscenity. 

01023  WULFSTAN  Horn.  (Napier)  xxxiii.  161  note.  To  manexe 
ane  cwenan  xemxnum  ceape  bicgaS.  .and  wiS  baane  fylje 
adreojaban  after  anum.  a  1225  Ancr.  A'.  84  pe  bacbitare 
..  openeS  so  bet  fulSe  t  hit  stinkeS  wide.  aim  Vot  * 
Wolf 165  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  63  And  liuie  in  fulthe  and  in 
sunne.  <ri38o  WYCLIF  Wks.  (18801  299  pei  ben  blaunchid 
wib-oute  as  scpulcns,  and  wib-inne  ful  of  fylbe.  a  1450  Knt. 
de  la  Totir(iB63)  77  The  prince,  .suffered  suche  felthe  to  be 
done.  1638  Pemt.  Conf.  viii.  (16571  2"9  The  filth  of  sin 
15  Paru7  V  C  r  °f  tears'  "  '7°+  T'  BRO»-N  Sat 
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Filthiness,  uncleanness.  lit.  and  fig.     Also  cone. 
filth.     7'o  do  one's  filthh ood :  to  void  excrement. 


orcngetee.  1:1440  tr.      ra.  Hist.  Irel.  (E.  K.T.S. 

1  The  fylthede  of  the  lond  folk  yn  whych  thay  ladde  ha 
lyf.  1583  STANYHURST  sEneis  n.  (Arb.)  52  With  dust  a 
powdred,  with  filthood  dustye  bedagled. 

Filthify  (fi-lbifai),  v.  [f.  FILTHY  a.  +  -FY." 
trans.  To  make  filthy ;  ///.  - 


ears,    a  1704      .      ROWN  Sat 

agst.  Woman  Wks.  1730  I.  56  Wallowing  in  all  the  filth  of 
boundless  luxury.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  v.  ICQ  Everv 
slave  now  dragging  through  the  filth  Of  some  corrupted  city 


boundless   luxury.      1813  SHELLEY 
slave  now  dragging  through  the  " 

h'Sua.u  Ka\  *?*?  Ho.OK  Lh'es  "~f ""  i-u.uiuumg 

.  .all  the  filth  of  the  wicked. 

t  b.  //.  Moral  impurities,    corrupt   or    impure 
actions,  transgressions.  Obs. 

CI200  Vices*  Virtues  (mi)  13,  Holi  maiden  of  banke, 
and  clane  of  alle  felSes.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  (1863)  3  Biwite 
thou  mi  bodi  the  is  al  bitahte  from  fleshliche  fulthen.  ciw 
Cursor  M.K^  (Trin.)  To  make  me  falle  in  fulbes  fehV 
,.440  YorkMyst.™  180  All  filthes  of  flesshely  synne. 
1583  -W"-.  Poems  Reform,  xiv.  Pref.  60  Compared  to  swyne 
defied18  '°  myrC' In  'hair  aW'n  filthes  to  Set  thair  fames 
c.  Foul  or  obscene  language  ;  vile  or  loathsome 
imputations. 

hi?%.f^!!£  Tr'"'^Sl'^s  AraonS  the  rout  He  wildly  flings 
his  filth  about.  1879  FROUDE  Czsar  xv.  237  Instead  of 
scolding  and  flinging  impotent  filth. 

4.  Said  ofa  person :  A  vile  creature  ;  a  scoundrel ; 
a  slut,  drab,  whore.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

civ?  Will.  Palerne  2542  Lest  bat  foule  felbe  schuld  have 
hem  founde  here.  1402  HOCCI.EVE  LetttrofCutidrta  These 
lfrt'uresseWei565C>HnAR0Df,Nr0in  '  e^I  j^ch=  «*«  ^  weren 
of  Kent,- that  filth,  .was  she  a  sister  of  yours?  1607  SHAiTs! 

but  _thernseiues.  1612  R.  SHELDON  Sma^sf.  MartM^l 
nkfL'  2,  by  their  sides  to  satisfie  their  abhominable 

Nea  v™         ^  M?s.  WHEELER  Westmld.  Dial.  (1821)  ,3 

CbJ  ?-$?/"  JT  *''  h","'  a"  arrant  filth  !  I869  LonsLlc 
\';,,'r  iii  a  dl*rePutal)le  woman,  a  scoundrel.  1871  R 
EUlg  Catullus  xln.  13  O  ugly  filth,  detested  Trull 

6 '.aunt  and  Comb.,  as  JMh-disease,  -ferment; 
filth-created,  -fed,  -sodden  adjs. 

1852  DR.  GUY  in  Ld.  Ingestre  Meliora  I.  g6  "Filth-created 

Hence  Pi-ltliless  a   F-LESS!   withnnr  '•  • 
j  i-i    ,  '  *•*•  L  ^"^"jojj  wiinoui 

denied.     Fi'lthous  a.  [- 


SSHi^-  wt  VAS&S 

"\,v.  Obs.    [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 


^?^x*™- (I6S8'  *°  WalI°-"S  ™  al,  filthery  of 


. 
T  Fi'lthhead,  - 


s.  Forms  :  a. 


nation  nitnmed.  1828  WHEWELL  in  Todhunter  Account  oj 
Writings,  etc.  (1876)  II.  94  Mathematics  with  which  Mr. 
Thompson  has  filthified  his  subject. 

Filthily  (frlhili),  adv.     [f.  FILTHY  a.  i  -LY  -'.] 

In  a  filthy  manner. 

I552HULOET,  Filthilye.^Wf.  1596 DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  n.  (1887)  144  In  the  ix  3eir  of  his  regne,  quhilke 
sa  filthilie  he  had  ruled.  1633  PRYN-NE  llistrio-Mastix  i. 
vi.  iii.  366  For  the  liberty  of  doing  filthily  and  obscenely,  is 
next  to  the  liberty  of  speaking  filthily  and  obscenely.  1709 
STEELE  TatlcrTSo.  31  Pi  The  ancient  Romans  would  scold 
and  call  Names  filthily.  i8iz  BYRON  C/i.  Har.  I.  xvii,  For 
hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily. 

Filthiness  (frljrines).    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  of  being  filthy. 

1.  In  physical  sense  :  Foulness,  nncleanliness. 

JOI500  Wycketl-iXaS)  15  The  puttynge  awaye  of  fylthenes 
of  the  fleshe.  ijjS  Br.  WATSON  Set:  Sacram.  xiii.  78  The 
prieste  washeth  his  handes,  that  no  outward  filthynes  should 
seclude  hym  from  the  communion.  1611  BlBLEajVacr  ix  o 
1  he  filthinesse  of  his  smell  was  noysome  to  all  his  army  ' 
t  b.  concr.  Filth ;  spec,  matter,  pus.  Obs 

iS3'  TINDALE  Exp.  i  John  (,537)  8  Y«  water  once  in  the 
yeare  casteth  al  fylthynesse  unto  the  sydes  of  it  1580 
Bf.Kf.TAiv.  FSu  The  matter,  or  filthinesse  that  commeth 
out  ofa  bile.  1611  BIBLE  /sa.  xxviii.  8  All  tables  are  full  of 
vomite  and  filthinesse.  1649  DRYDEN  Upon  Death  of 1 d 
Hastings  54  Was  there  no  milder  way  but  the  Small  Pox' 
I  he  very  Filth'ness  of  Pandora's  Box  ? 
2.  Moral  corruption  or  pollution;  obscenity; 
vileness,  wickedness. 

1326  Pilgr.  Perf.W.  de  W.  1531)  185  b,  Than  the  deformite 


r.  "r  ,..  •* —  -iJ-\"  -™  «•  '3j»/«o5  ".  Jnan  tne  aclornnte 
*£  fylthynes  of  synne  is  taken  away.  1684  Contempt. 
Stale  of  Man  II.  x.  0690)  246  This  deformity  and  filthiness 
ol  sin.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  138  A  Woman  that 
seems  to  delight  ,„  Filthiness.  1834  LY^ TTON  Pompeii  l  vi 
Men  recking  with  all  the  filthiness  of  vice. 

t  Frlthish,  a.  Obs.-°  [f.  FILTH  sb.  +  -ISH  1 
filthy. 

1530  PALSGR.  312/2  Fylihysshe  as  ones  eyes  be  that  hatie 
whyte  slyme  in  them,  c/«>ssie,,.r.  Ibid.,  Fylthysshe  as  mysse 
women  of  yll  lyuyng,  piitairie. 

Filthy  (fi-lbi),  a.    [f.  FILTH  sb.  +  -Y  i.] 

1.  Full  of  filth  ;  besmeared  or  defiled  with  filth  • 
dirty,  foul,  nasty,  unclean,  f  The  filthy  parts :  the 
private  parts. 

In  early  use  often  hardly  more  emphatic  than  the  mod 
dirty ,  it  is  now  a  violent  expression  of  disgust,  seldom 
employed  in  polite  colloquial  speech.  Cf.  thcg  similar  d™ 
velopment  in  f  ILTII  ,t.  2  b;  also  in  FOUL  a. 

1382  WYCLIF  Zech,  iii.  3  Jhesus  was  clothid  with  filthi 
clothis.  ,398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xv,,,.  xcv  (1495 

V^/WPe(AriS10Uy!r/y'-thi?l.aC<:S-  'SS3EDEN  Treat. 
.Viwe  Ind.  (Arb.)  17  Ihe  mhabitantes  . .  haue  almost  no 
apparel  couenng  onely  theyr  fylthy  partes.  iX  MuL 
CASTER  Positions  xxxv.  (1887'  .32  T'o  go  home  Thorough 
stinking  streates,  and  filthy  lanes.  ,682  OTWAY  EpU  Ii 
Apr  From  the  filthy  dunghill-faction  bred,  NevXform'd 
rebellion  durst  rear  up  its  head.  17,2  STEEI.E  W/No 
509^3  Ihe  benches  around  are  so  filthy,  that  no  one  can 

thev^n'       £  11E"NVSON  Pal-  °fA  rt  20'  In  filthy  'l°«ghs 
ragged  *  K""=s«v  Hercw.  xiv,  He  was  filthy  Ind 

t  b.  Of  air  or  clouds :  Murky,  thick.     Obs 

S^g^t«%i±iS±a3! 

™L~  ''  '2  Houerthrough  "1=  fogge  and  filthie 

^F2"lofDfil5,,teli?ht»g in  fii*-_ 


1  he  filthy  animals  that  frequent  such  places? 
d.  Morally  foul  or  polluted  ;  obscene 


quickly  corrupted  the  families.    171,  ADDISON  spect.  No 

"x  A    ff-         e  could  not  stand  th<;'r  filthy  talk 

l'  C°ntemPtible>  low.  -ean,  scurvy, 


tt£E&*?&£&*£&tt^ 

1596  SHAKS  i  H  /^  filthiest  acts  that  ever  was  done. 
1610  BP  CARLETON  7  •  j'~  «'  -?9i  Poulas'  Sl'hy  Doulas. 
other  fi'lthie  heretini.^'  «  B  ni  g  other  erronrs  from 


FIMBLE. 

b.  J-ilthy  lucre:  dishonourable  gain  =  Gr.  aia- 
Xpof  xipSos  (Tit.  i.  n).  Sometimes  jocularly 
used  for  :  Money  ;  also  absol.  '  The  filthy  '. 

1526-34  TIN-DALE  Tifnsi.  ii  Teachinge  thingts  which  they 
ought  not,  because  of  filthy  lucre.  1680  HlCKERlMGlLt 
Merozio.  1709  ADDISON  TallerTSa.  116  P7,  I  did  not  make 
that  Judgment  for  the  Sake  of  filthy  Lucre.  1877  BLACK 
MORE  Cripps  (1887)  225,  I  can  catch  my  own  without  any 
appeal  to  'the  Filthy'. 

5.  quasi-j(5.  A  filthy  person. 

1681  OTWAV  Soldiers  Fort.  i.  i,  Damn'd  Whores,  bout  vc 
filtmes. 

6.  quasi-oak.  =  FILTHILY. 

1616  Rich  Cabinet  93  b,  Modesty  shutteth  a  young  nnns 
hppes..so  that  he  will  not  talke  filthy.  1650  BULWKB 
Anthropomet.  xi.  180  Which  makes  them  shew  filthy  fine' 

7.  Comb. 

1823  in  Cobbett  Rnr.  Rides  (my  I.  318  Filthy-lookinc 
K3£v  59  ti'  SVMMO?S  tr-  Agamem.  ALSC/I^V  Where 
filthy-handed  Mammon  dwells. 

Filtrate  (frltK't),  sb.  [ad.  mod.L.  filtralum 
l.filtrirt:  cf.  FII/PEU  v.  and  -ATE  i.]  The  liquor 
which  has  been  passed  through  a  filter. 

1845-4  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  C/iein.  II.  125  The 
lead  contained  in  solution  in  the  filtrate  was  separated 
1875 .DARWIN  rnsectiv.  PI.  vi.  89  The  filtrate  contained  as 
much  of  the  fibrin  as  had  been  digested. 

Filtrate  (frltreit),  v.  Also  7  fllterate.  [ad. 
modJ^j/UMK.  ppl.  stem  oifiltrare  to  FILTER  1 

1.  trans.   =FlLTEitw.  i. 

1612  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (,653)  245  Calcine  them, 
and  after  inbibe  and  fi  trate  them,  etc.  ,764  HARMER  Observ. 

tx vi  iv.  102  I  hey  filtrate  it  [the  wine  of  Schiras]  through 
a  cloth,  and  then  it  is  very  clear.  1852  TH.  Ross  Hnmttlffs 
,}^ar'  h  XX'V'  £9  feavSs  of  the  Plantain,  .used  to  filtrate 
the  liquids,  edit  LD.  BROUGHAM  in  Cm:  .SV.  I.  Introd. 
IJisc.  23  ITie  process  of  vegetation  filtrates  or  distils  the 
liquid,  so  as  to  produce  from  the  worst,  the  purest  water 

<5£i  j7^  J™NS01«  '"  Boswell  Life  II.  408  He  never 
clarified  his  notions,  by  filtrating  them  through  other  minds 
UfaSJri  N.  OXENHAM  i'fort  Studies  331  A  Christianity 

lUrated  of  all  its  sectarian  dogmas. 

2.  To  cause  to  percolate ;  =  FILTER  v.  2. 

i«i  BOVLE  sprixf  of  Air  n.  Index,  A  vessel  by  which 
VaFFtif-n,  'horpugh  water.  1704  SULLIVAN  Vim 

fat.  I.  68  The  waters,  filtrated  through  these  bodies. 
o.  tnfr.   =  PALTER  v.  3. 
1725  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Milk,  A  white  Liquor  which 
/a,t'?./°  lhe  Glands  of  Women's  Breasts.    1780  SCHOTTE, 
k-  LIE?1  LXX-,48o  Digging  a  pit  into  the  sand  . . 
nto  which  the  water  fi  trates  from  all  sides.    ^34  PRINGLE 
'Ifr.  Sit.  v.  2lo  T  hrough  which  the  stream . .  filtrates  silently 
and  unperceived. 

fig.  1876  -linsley's  Mag.  XVIII.  43  The  corruptions  of 
he  lower  '  tum  s<KMy  h*d  been  slowly  filtrating  to 

Hence  FHtrated  ppl.  a.,  FMtrating  vol.  sb.  in 
[uots.  attrib. 

E  Microgr.  138  The  filterated  Oyl.  l73oSruART 
if,""«"  »7*'  X  vXI-¥%6¥^sma"  Quantity  of  filtrated 
n  h  fl,77  MoNR°.«S"':  LXI'-  30  The  water  being  taken 
p  by  the  spungy  filtrating  paper.  1811  J.  ASHLEY  Patent 
ni:3$J2  water,  .ascends  through  the  filtrating  medium. 

1836  MACCILLIVRAY  tr.  Humtoldfs  Trav.  xxiv.  350  The 

filtrated  water  losing  itself  in  the  crevices. 

Filtration  (filtr^-Jan).  Also  J  alteration, 
(.a.  tr.  filtration,  i.  filtrer  to  FILTER.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  filtering. 

1605  TIMME  Qnmit.  II.  iii.  1,5  Chyraical  workings,  as 
distillations. .  fiftrations.  1758  Elaooratory  laid  open  Introd 
Co  *  iltration  is  generally  practised,  by  means  either  of  flannel 

loth,  or  paper.  1821  IMISON  Sc.  f,  Art  II.  7  Filtration  is  a 
finer  species  of  sitting.  1862  STANLEY  Jm.  Ch.  <  .8771 1  v 
100  Vessels  of  stone,  used . .  for  the  filtration  of  the  delicious 
water  from  the  sediment  of  the  river-bed 
to  ,18*?  PRESC°TT  Mt*™  '•  vi.  (1864)  55  It  is  not  easy 
lo  render  his  version  into  . .  English  rhyme,  without  the 
perfume  of  the  original  escaping  in  this  double  filtration 

<J.  A  gradual  movement  like  that  of  water  passing 
through  a  filter  ;  percolation. 

1664  POWER  Ejcp.  Pkilos.  i.  70  For  Motion  the  Spirits  move 
impetuously  down  the  Nervous  filaments,  .but  for  Sensation 
they  onely  creep  by  a  filtration  down  their  Coats  1707 
<~urios.m  Htisb.  $  Card.  69  If  we  pursue  this  Sap  in  its  in- 
comprehensible  Filtration  through  the  Pores  of  Plants  1701 
,.  t^MsNat.tExp.Philos.  II.  xxi.  4,4  [The  pervasivV 
fixation  overlooked  as  an  accidental 

tFi'itratnre.  Obs.-1.  [f.  FILTRATE  v.  +  -URE.] 
•=  FILTRATION  i. 

1670  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Ess.  145  The  sabulous  matter 
byits  various  filtratures  and  percolations. 
mtz,  var.  form  of  FITZ. 

Fimashing :  see  FUMISHIHO. 

Fimble  (fi-mb'l),  rf.i  Also  5-6  femble,  6 
fembull,femle,flemble,(fyrble).  [a.  Du.femel, 
LG.  fmel,  a.  F.  (chanvre)  femelle,  lit.  '  female 
hemp  ,  this  name  being  popularly  applied  to  what 
modern  botanists  call  tie  male  plant.] 

1.  The  male  plant  of  hemp,  producing  a  weaker 
and  shorter  fibre  than  the  CARL  HEMP  or  female 
plant.  Formerly  also  the  fibre  of  this  as  prepared 
for  use.  Also  more  fully,  fimble  hemt 


.  ,_  m 

1484  Ckurchm  Ace  Wigtoft,  Boston  (Nichols  1797)  7S 
Paide  for  femble,  and  for  makyng  thar  of  in  bell.Vopes, 
y.  5'f.  1577  WfUs  t,  Jnv.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  I.  4,5  Tenn  dosen 
femle  hempe  vi,/.  ,57,  B.  GOOGK  HereskacKsHust.  I.  39  b. 
Ihe  Femaie  or  fyrble  Hempe.  ,669  WORLIDGE Syst.  Aerie. 

,™  M77  er ^he ,Flmble'  or  «r'i«t  Hemp  and  Flax. 
1707  MORTIMER  H«d>  ,,8  The  light  Summer-hemp,  that 
bears  no  Seed,  is  called  Fimble  hemp.  1731-59  M,LLER 


FIMBLE. 

Card,  Diet,  (ed.  7)  s.v.  Cannal'is,  The  Fimble  Hemp  ..  is 
the  male  Plants.  1877  jV.-IK.  Line.  Gloss. ,  The  fimble,  or 
female  hemp,  was  applied  to . .  domestic  purposes.  1877  [see 
CARL  HEMP  i]. 

2.  altrib. 

a  1519  Invent,  in  Genii.  Mag.  Apr.  (1864)  501  Ij  payr  of 
ffembull  Shetts,  ij»  viij'1.  1548-9  Will  of  A  1'cyrson  (Somerset 
Ho.),  A  payre  of  shettes  a  lynnyne  &  a  Femble.  1622-3 
I n"'ent.  in  Best  Farm.  l>ks.  (Surtees)  162  note,  Three  [pound] 
of  femble  harne,  45. 

t  Fi'mble,  f&.'2  06s.  [?var.  of  THIMBLE.]  App. 
a  ring  for  fastening  a  gate. 

1597  Althorp  MS.  in  Simpkinson  Washington*  App. 
p.  xxxviii,  For  a  hoke  and  fimble  for  Great  Norrells  gate. 

t  ri'nible,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [app.  an  onoma- 
topoeic variant  of  FAMBLF,  or  FUMBLE,  altered  to 
express  a  more  delicate  movement.]  a.  intr.  To 
move  the  fingers  lightly  and  frequently  over  any- 
thing, b.  trans.  To  touch  lightly  and  frequently 
with  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  See  also  quot.  01825. 

1577  DEE  Kclat.  Spir.  i.  (1659)  6  She  is  much  fimbling 
about  the  Stone  on  her  breast.  1647  H.  WloRKSongofSortl 
I.  ll.  Ixxxiii,  When  he  the  black  silk  rope  soft  fimbling  felt. 
ft  1825  FORBY  I'oc.  F..  Anglia,  Fitnl'le,  to  pass  through  with- 
out'cutting.  Ex.  '  My  scythe  fimble  the  grass.' 

II  Firnbria  (fvmbria).  [L.fmbria  thread,  fibre, 
fringe.]  A  fringe :  spec.  a.  Anat.  the  fringed  end 
of  the  Fallopian  tube  ;  b.  Bot.  (see  quot.  1847). 

1752  SIR  ].  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  304  There  runs  all  round 
the  sides  of  the  fish  a  kind  of  fimbria.  1754-64  SMELLIE 
Midwtf.  I.  ii.  §  2.  97  The  cavity  of  each  [of  the  Fallopian 
lubes]  ends  in  an  open  mouth  . .  from  the  brim  of  which  is 
expanded  the  Fimbria.  1847  CRAIG,  Fimbria,  in  Botany, 
the  dentated  or  fringe-like  ring  of  the  operculum  of  mosses, 
by  the  elastic  power  of  which  the  operculum  is  displaced. 
1872  F.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  \\~oincn  625  The  Fallopian  tube  of 
each  side  is  connected  with  the  ovary  by  one  fimbria. 

Fimbrial  (fi-mbrial),  a.  [f.  prec.  +-AL.I.]     Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  fimbria. 
In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Fimbriate  (fiinbriiA),  a.  [ad.  \^.  fanbriat-us 

fringed:  see  -ATE  2.]  a.  Her.  =FIMBIUATED. 
b.  Bot,  and  Zool.  Fringed  ;  bordered  with  hairs  or 
filiform  processes. 

1829  LOUDON  Eiuycl.  Plants  33  Eleusine. .  Scales  truncate, 
rtmbriate.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  666  Tentacles  long 
fimbriate.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  50  Dianthns  plnmarins 
.  .petals  fimbriate.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anjni.  Life  59  The 
fimbriate  . .  portion  of  the  mantle. 

Fimbriate  (fi-mbri,eit),z>.  [f.  'L.fanbria  fringe 
+  -ATE  3.  Cf.  L.  fimbriatus  fringed.]  trans.  To 
finish  or  decorate  with  a  border  of  any  kind. 

1486  [see  FIMBRIATED].  1639  FULLER  Holy  Warv.  xxiv. 
271  Besides  the  divers  tricking  or  dressing  [heraldick 
crosses] ;  as  piercing,  voiding,  fimbriating. 

Fimbriated  (fi-mbiVted), ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ED I.]  a.  Her.  Of  a  bearing  :  Bordered  with  a 
narrow  band  or  edge.  b.  gen.  Having  a  fringe  ; 
fringed.  Chiefly  in  scientific  applications,  as  Anat., 
Bot.,  Zool. 

a.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  Dja,  Thys  cros  fimbriatit 
or  borderit.     1586  FERNE  Bias.  Gcntrie  174  He  beareth  B 
on  a  crosse  Gewles  fimbriated  or  bordured  Argent     1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  n.  vii.  (1611)  73  In  the  crosse  fimbriated 
the  edges  thereof  doe  occupie  the  least  portion  therof.    1864 
BOUTELL  Heraldry  Hist.  $  Pop.  xxi.  |  t  (ed.  3)  356  A  pall  of 
the  last,  fimbriated  and  fringed  gold. 

b.  1698  ).  PETIVER  in  Phil.    Trans.  XX.  405  A  Calyx 
whose  Divisions  are  fimbriated.     1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist. 
Attim.  153  The  small,  flatted,  and,  as  it  were,  fimbriated 
Porcellana.    1797  M.  BAILLIE  Mart.  Anat.  (1807)  401  The 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.     1862  DARWIN 
Fertil.  Orchids  vi.  283  The  labellum  is  covered  with  longi- 
tudinal^and  fimbriated  ridges.     1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv. 
Anim.  iii.  154  Tentacles,  which  may  be  slender  and  conical, 
or  short,  broad  and  fimbriated. 

Fimbriation  (fimbri^i-fanX  [f.  as  prec. + 
-ATION.]  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  fimbri- 
ated ;  in  quots.  concr.  a  fringe  or  border. 

1864  BOUTELL  Heraldry  Hist,  fy  Pop.  xxxii.  (ed.  3)  475 
A  red  fimbriation  to  represent  the  red  field  of  the  National 
Flas  itself.  1881  N.  V.  Nation  XXXII.  376  The  error 
consists  in  the  width  of  the  white  border  or  fimbriation  of 
the  St.  George's  cross. 

Fimbriato-  (fimbrii^-to),  used  as  combining 
form  of  FIMBHIATE  a. 

1866  Treas.  Sat.,  Fiinbriato-laciniate,  having  the  edge 
cut  up  into  divisions  which  are  fimbriated. 

Firnbricate  (fi'mbrik^tN,  a.  [Erroneous  var. 
of  FIMBRIATE  a.,  perh.  due  to  association  with 
imbricate.]  =  FIMBRIATK  a. 

1846  WORCESTER  (citing  P.Cyc.),  Fimbricate  (But.),  fringed ; 
jagged.  1884  .Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fimbricate. 

Hence  Fi'mbrieated  a. 

1879  Cassell's  Tecfin.  Educ.  IV.  154/1  The  ciliary  organs 
or  (imbricated  margin  of  its  [the  oyster's]  beard. 

II  Fimbrilla  (fimbri-la).  Bot.  and  Phys.  [mod. 
L.  dim.  of  FIMBRIA  :  see  -IL.]  A  minute  fringe. 

1884  [see  next). 

Fimbrilliferous  (fimbrili-feras),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
prec.  +  -(I)FEROUS.]  Bearing  small  fringes. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Fimbrillift'rous,  bearing  many  little 
fringes,  as  the  receptacle  of  some  composites.  1884  Svd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Fimbrilliferous,  having  small  fringes  or  a  rim- 
bnlla. 

Fimbrillose  (fimbril<J"-s\  a.     [f.  as  prec.  + 
-OSE.]     Bearing  a  fimbrilla. 
1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
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t  Fi'mbrious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  ^.fanbri-a  +  -OUS.] 
=  Fi5iniUATE  a. 

1657  TOMUNSON  Ration's  Disp.  295  With  broad,  niucro- 
nated,  fimbrious,  crisped  leaves.  1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van 
Hclntont's  Oriat.  246  The  tongue  is  cloathed  with  a  fim- 
brious or  seamy  coat. 

t  Fime.     Obs.     [ad.  L.  fanus  dung.]     Dung. 

1460-70  />'/•.  Quintessence  n  Renewe  be  fyme  oon>     " 


ig  of  such  Females  as  live  in  the  Mountains.  1647 
H.  MORE  Poems  73  Inward  parts. .  Lie  close  upwrapt  in  that 
dull  sluggish  finie. 

Fimetarious  (fimzteVrias),  a.  [f.  L.  fimet-uin 
dunghill  ^  -AKIOUS.]  Growing  on  or  amidst  dung. 

1866  in  Treas.  Rot.    1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Fimetic   (fime'tik),  a.  noncc-iud.     [f.  as  prec. 

-f-  -1C.]     Pertaining  to  or  concerned  with  dung. 

1880  RUSKIN  in  igtk  Cent.  VII.  944  The  necessary  ob- 
scurities of  fimetic  Providence. 

Fimicolous  ;  fimi-kflas),  a.  [f.  \..  fan-its  dung 
+  col-?re  to  inhabit  +  -ous.]  Inhabiting  dung. 

1874  COOKE  Fungi  (1875)  245  Only  seven  or  eight,  .do  not 
occur  on  dung,  whilst  fifty-six  are  fimicolous. 

Fin  (fin),  sb.  Forms  :  I  flnn,  3-7  flnne,  (7  firm), 
4-5  fyn(ne,  (south,  vyn(ne),  J-  fin.  Also  7 
phin.  [OE.  fain  str.  masc.,  cognate  with  the 
synonymous  MDu.  vinne  (mod.Du.  viti)  fern., 
MLG.  finne  fem. ;  the  mod.Ger.  fame  is  prob. 
adopted  from  LG.  The  L.  pinna  fin  is  prob.  the 
same  word.] 

1.  An  organ  attached  to  various  parts  of  the  body 
in  fishes  and  cetaceans,  which  serves  for  propelling 
and  steering  in  the  water.     With  prefixed  adj.,  as 
anal,  caudal,  dorsal,  pectoral,  ventral,  etc.,  indi- 
cating the  part  to  which  the  organ  is  attached. 
Applied  also  to  similar  organs  in  oilier  animals, 
as  the  flipper  of  a  seal,  the  modified  wing  of  a 
penguin,  etc. 

c  icoo  /ELFRIC  Lc:<.  xi.  o  Ne  etc  ge  nanne  fisc  buton  ba  be 
habbab  finnas  £  scilla.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  9  pe  fisches  bat 
i  be  flodes  fleoteS  vrlS  finnes.  (-1300  A".  Alls.  6591  They 
liveth,  so  theo  heryng  . .  Feet  and  bond  buth  heore  vynnes. 
•"  1400  Rom.  Rose  7008  Swimme.  .Bet  than  a  fish  doth  with 
his  finne.  <:  1450  Two  Cookery-bits.  104  Take  a  Sturgeon, 
and  kut  of  the  vyn  fro  the  tayle  to  be  hede,  on  pe  bakke. 
T599  HAKLUYT  l-'oy.  II.  I.  107  The  . .  fish  had  on  euery  side 
a  wing,  and  toward  the  taile  two  other  lesser  as  it  were  finnes. 
1671  MILTON  /'.  R.  n.  345  All  fish  . .  of  shell  or  fin.  1699 
HACKE  Coll.  Voy.  n.  62  Penguins,  .have. .only  two  Fins  or 
Flaps,  wherewith  they  are  helped  to  swim.  1802  PALEY  Nat. 
Thcol.  xii.  1 1803)  253  If  you  cut  off  the  pectoral  fins,  i.  e.  the 
pair  which  lies  close  behind  the  gills,  the  head  falls  prone  to 
the  bottom.  1883  W.  H.  FLOWER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  395/1 
Balznoplera  [has]  a  small  falcate  dorsal  fin. 

b.  (FisK)  of  every  fat :  =  of  every  species.  Cf. 
FEATHER. 

1725  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  134  Fish  of  every  fin  thy  seas  afford. 
C.  A  finned  animal ;  a  fish. 

1549  LATIMER  6th  Scrm.  tef.  Ediv.  VI  (Arb.)  178  Wee  . . 
haue  not  caught  one  fynne.  1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  Theer 
'asn't  a  fin  i'  the  st:mk.  1893  Daify  News  15  Dec.  5/3  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Watson  will  add  fins  to  fur  and 
feathers. 

f  d.  Phrase,  to  put  out  one's  fats  :  Jig.  ?  to  bestir 
oneself  eagerly. 

1461  MARC.  PASTON  in  Lett.  No.  369  I.  544  And  now  he 
and  al!e  his  olde  felaweship  put  owt  their  fynnes,  and  arn 
ryght  flygge  and  mery. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  fish's  fin. 

a.  jocttlarly.  The  arm  and  hand  (of  a  man),  or 
simply  the  hand. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  Fin,  an  arm.  1801  NELSON 
in  A.  Duncan  Life  (1806)  140,'  I  am  Lord  Nelson  ;  see,  here's 
my  fin '. .  shewing  the  stump  of  his  right  arm.  1855  SMEDLEV 
//.  Coverdale  ii.  12  Lend  us  a  fin,  old  man,  for  I  feels  pre- 
cious staggery-Iike.  Mod.  (slang}.  Tip  us  your  fin  (=  shake 
hands). 

tb.  The  lid  (of  the  eye).   Obs. 

1604  MARSTON  Malcontent  i.  iii,  Here's  a  knight,  .shall. . 
ride  at  the  ring  Till  the  fin  of  his  eyes  look  as  blue  as  the 
welkin.  1623  WEBSTER  Duchess  of  Malfy  n.  i,  The  fins  of 
her  eye-lids  look  most  teeming  blue. 

C.  The  baleen  of  a  whale  (?o/>s.}.  Hence,  a 
blade  or  thin  strip  of  whalebone. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parey's  Chirnrg.  xxv.  xxi.  1013  The 
finnes  that  stand  forth  of  their  [whales']  mouths,  which  are 
commonly  called  Whale-bones,  being  dryed  and  polished, 
serve  to  make  buskes  for  women.  1706  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
4238/4  Cut-Whalebone  . .  in  Fins.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  Fin,  a  blade  of  whalebone. 

3.  A  projecting  part. 

•)•  a.  A  lobe  of  the  liver  or  lungs.    Obs.  rare. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  131  In  bruite  beasts  it  [the 
Liuer]  is  diuided  into  foure,  fine,  or  six  Lobes  or  Firmes. 
Ibid.  385  Each  Lung  is  diuided  into  two  Lobes  or  Finnes. 

b.  A  sharp  lateral  projection  on,  the  share  or 
the  coulter  of  a  plough. 

1653  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  fmfr.  197  Be  carefull  in  keep- 
ing your  . .  Share  phin  as  sharp  as  may  be.  1677  [see 
CHEP].  1717  Diet.  Rust.  s.v.  Plough,  Some  set  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Coulter  a  small  Wing  or  Fin,  which  cuts  in  two 
the  bottom  of  the  Roots.  1759  tr.  Dukatnel's  Hiisb.  I.  viii. 
(1762)  44  A  hollow  plow-share,  .has  a  fin  both  ways  ;  which 
fins  must  also  begin  at  the  point.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric. 
Devon  (1813)  115  When  the  land  is  designed  to  be  ploughed 
clean . .  a  long  pointed  share,  with  a  small  fin  or  wing,  is  used. 

c.  Mech.  (see  quots.). 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mecli.   I.  846/2  Fin,  a  slip  inserted 
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longitudinally  into  a  shaft  or  arbor,  and  left  projecting  so 
as  to  form  a  guide  for  an  object  which  may  slip  thereon,  but 
not  rotate,  ll'id.  I.  847/1  Fin,  a  tongue  on  the  edge  of  a 
board.  1876  AITKEN  Gnus  (firit.  Mann/,  fnditstr.)  21 
Presses  fitted  up  with  cutting-out  tools,  punch  out,  trim,  and 
relieve  the  stampings  from  the  superfluous  metal,  or  '  tins  ' 
left  after  stamping. 

4.  dial.  The  herb  restharrow.     \\sojln-weed. 

1649  HMTHK  F.n%.  littprov.  Impr.  xviii.  (1653)  I2°  They 
bear  plenty  of. .  Phms,  Moss,  and  Shargrasc.  1790  W.  MAR- 
SHALL Midi.  Count.  Gloss.,  Fin,  anonis an<ensis,  rest-harrow. 
1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  204  Where  the  blushingfin  weed's 
flower  Closes  up  at  evening  hour. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  a.  simple  attributive,  as 
fin-apparatus,  -membrane  ;  b.  objective,  as  fat- 
cutting  vbl.  sb. ;  o.  parasynthetic  and  similative, 
as  fat- shaped,  -tailed,  -winged ;  fat-like  adjs. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  173/2  The  connexion  which 
exists  between  the  *fin-apparatus  and  the  body  of  Clio. 
1886  Pall  Mail  G.  16  Aug.  5/2  Discovering  that  the  pike 
gorged  our  perch  ravenously  with  and  without  their  fins  . . 
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his  fin-like  hands.  1874  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  569  The  *fin- 
membranes  are  brown.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  651/2 
"Fin-shaped  caudal  processes.  1893  LD.  LYTTON  King 
Poppy  Prol.  3i9Tritons  stall  Their  *fin-taird  steeds  in  azure 
caverns.  1820  SHELLEY  Vision  of  Sea  150  A  blue  shark.. 
The  *fin-winged  tomb  of  the  victor. 

6.  Special  comb.  :  fin-back  =  FINNER  ;  also 
attrib.,  as  faiback  calf,  whale  ;  also  fin-backed 
whale  ;  fin-fish  =  FINNER  ;  fin-foot,  (a)  a  swim- 
ming-foot ;  a  pleiopod ;  (i>)  a  name  for  birds  of  the 
genera  Heliornis  or  Podica  ;  fln-footed  a.,  Ornith. 
(a^  web-footed  ;  (b}  having  the  toes  furnished  with 
flaps  or  lobes,  lobate-footed ;  (<r)  '  in  Mollusca, 
pteropod '  (Cent.  Did.} ;  fin-keel,  a  keel  shaped 
like  a  dorsal  fin  inverted  ;  fin-leg,  the  leg  of  an 
aquatic  insect,  used  as  a  fin ;  fin-ray,  one  of  the 
hard  spiny  or  soft  jointed  processes  which  support 
the  skin  of  the  fins  ;  f  finscale,  another  name  for 
the  RUDD  ;  fin-spine,  a  spine  or  spiny  ray  of  a 
fish's  fin ;  fiu-spined  a.,  having  spiny  fins,  acan- 
thopterygious ;  fin-toed  a.  --  fat-fooled  (b) ;  fin- 
weed  (see  sense  4) ;  fin-whale  -  FINNER. 

1725  DUDLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIII.  258  The  *Finback 
Whale  is  distinguished  from  the  right  Whale,  by  having  a 


Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  n.  3  A  *Fin-fish  swam  by  our  Ship. 
1787  HUNTER  in  I'hil.  Trans,  LXXVII.  375  When  they 
[whale_s]  are  of  a  certain  size,  they  are  brought  to  us  as 
Porpoises ;  when  larger,  they  are  called  Grampus,  or  Fin- 
fish.  1843  Zoologist  \.  34  It  [a  whale]  is  well  known  among 
fishermen  . .  by  the  names  of  finner,  fin-back,  fin-fish.  1849 
tr.  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  423  Which  appendages  . .  are 
used  in  swimming,  or  are  *fin-feet.  1886  Encycl.  Britt  XX. 
223/2  The  . .  group  formed  by  the  . .  Heliornis,  and  the  . . 
Podica  . .  to  which  the  name  '  Finfoots'  has  been  applied. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  F.p.  v.  i.  234  It  [the  Pelecan] 
is  . .  "fin-footed  like  Swannes.  1804  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds 
(1847)  II.  153  Linna;us.  .describes  it  as  a  genus  distinct  from 
. .  waders  in  general,  on  account  of  its  being  fin-footed.  1893 
Westm.  Gaz.  21  Feb.  11/2  Boats  . .  exhibiting  all  the  most 
recent  devices  in  bulb  and  *fin  keels.  1843  Zoologist  I.  57 
The  'fin-legs  could  not  be  well  made  out.  1863  Spring 
Laf>l.  162  The  same,  both  in  shape,  colour,  number  of  scales, 
and  'finrays.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  184  A  Fish  of  the  squam- 
mous  kind,  which  they_  call  a  "Finscale,  somwhat  like  a 
Roach.  1771  FORSTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  318  note,  The 
fish  . .  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  rud  or  finscale. 
1876  VKKAdv.  Text-Ik.  Geol.  xiii.  228  Detached  *fin-spines 
known  to  the  palaeontologist  as  ichthyodorulites.  1674  RAY 
Collect.  Eng.  Words  91  Such  whose  toes  are  divided,  which 
I  may  call  *Fin-toed.  1847  HILL  in  Gosse  Birds  of  Jamaica 
439  A  bird  with  fin-toed  feet.  1885  S.  TKOMHOLT  Aurora 
Horealis  II.  283  The  family  of  whales  which  have  been 
named  *'  fin '  whales,  from  a  fin  on  the  back. 
Fin  (fin),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  cut  off  the   fins   from  (a  fish). 
b.  To  cut  up  (a  chub). 

1513  Bk.  Kcruynge  in  Bailees  Bk.  (1868)  265  Fynne  that 
cheuen.  1799  Sporting  Mag.  XIV.  10  Fin  a  chub,  cut  him 
up.  1853  Fraser's  Mag .  XLVIII.  694  When  he  puts  the 
slice  into  a  fish,  he  truncheons  eel,  fins  chub,  [etc.], 

2.  nonce-use.  To  keep  supplied  with  fish.     Cf. 
FIN  sb.  i  c. 

1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  vui.  484  Swarms  . .  Repeople 
still  the  shoals  and  fin  the  fruitful  tide. 

3.  U.S.  Of  a  fish  :  To  wound  with  its  fins.    Also 
intr.  of  a  whale,  To  fat  (put) :  to  lash  the  water 
with  its  fins  when  dying. 

1889  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  15  Feb.,  He  had  never  been 
bitten  by  a  dog,  but.  .had  been  finned  by  fish. 

Hence  Pi-nning  vbl.  sb.,  in  quot.  attrib,  (sense  I  a). 

1883  Fisheries  Kxhib.  Catal.  197  Finning  and  Bitching 
knives. 

Fin,  obs.  f.  FINE. 

Finable,  fiiieable  (foi-nab'l),  a.1    [f.  FINE  , 
+  -ABLE.]     Liable  or  subject  to  a  fine. 

1.  Of  a  person,  also  of  an  offence  :  Liable  to  be 
punished  by  a  fine. 

1485  Act  i  Hen.  VII.  c.  7  The  said  Offences  of  Huntings 
.  .[shall]  be.  .but  Trespass  finable.  1592  in  Vicary's  Anat. 
(1888)  App.  xv.  276  All  suche  aliantes  and  straungers  beinge 
founde  withe  a  faulte.  .shall  be  fyncable.  1647  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Gtrtit.  Eng.  I.  Ixix.  (1730)  180  Before  this  Law,  this 
crime  was  but  finable.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  I.  App.  i. 


FINABLE. 

100  If  any  of  them.,  give  him  assistance  they  are  finable  to 
the  king.  1860  WVNTER  Curias.  Civiliz.  503  The  Legis- 
lature should  make  it  a  fineable  offence  to  work  a  dry  stone 
without  a  fan. 

2.  Of  a  tenure  :  Subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fine 
on  renewal.  Of  a  tenant :  Liable  to  pay  such 
a  fine.  Also  of  a  writ :  On  which  a  fine  or  fee  has 
to  be  paid. 

<•  1600  NORDKN  Spec.  Krit.,  Corntu.  (1728)  25  Their  tenure 
is  ad  voluntatem  Domini,  and  at  euery  taking  finable  at  the 
Lordes  pleasure  and  heriotable.  1611  COTGR.,  Questable, 
finable,  taxable,  as  some  tenants  are  at  the  pleasure  of 
their  Lords.  1641  Tt'tnies  eft;  la  f.eySqb,  Some  Copyhold 
is  fineable. -that  which  is  fineable,  the  Lord  rateth  at  what 
fine  he  pleaseth.  1646  Grant  in  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors 
(1857)  III.  Ixvii.  308  A  grant  was  made,  .of  all  such  part  of 
fineable  writs,  .as  former  Lord  Keepers  have  had. 

Hence  Fi/nableness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Finableness,  liableness  to  be  fined,  or 
to  pay  a  Fine  or  Amercement. 

Finable  (fern&b'l),  a.-  [f.  FINE  v.2  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  clarified,  refined,  or  purified. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

f  Pi'nably,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  OF.  finable  final  + 
-LY-.  Cf.  OV.Jinal>lement.'\  =  FINALLY. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  361/1  In  such  wise,  .finably  she 
myghte  come  to  heuen.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Tera- 
ptntyke  D  iv,  Fynably  of  the  Elebore  what  it  is. 

Final    (fsrnal),   a.  and  sb.     Also    (4  fenal), 
4-6  fynal(l,  4-7  flnall(e.      [a.  F.  final,  ad.  L. 
final-is  of  or  pertaining  to  an  end,  f.  finis  end.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Coming  at  the  end  (of  a  word,  a  series). 

1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  28  Every  feminyn  plurell  endeth  in  S, 
added  to  the  E  fyuall  of  his  singular.  1821  SHF.LLEY  Hellas 
note,  The  final  Chorus  is  indistinct  and  obscure.  1838  DE 
MORGAN  Ess.  Protnib.  202  A  colon  placed  after  the  final  Tetter. 
1865  GEIKIE  Seen,  fy  Gcol.  Scot.  xhi.  340  In  this  final  chapter  ] 
let  me  present  the  reader  with  a  brief  summary.  1881  Foot- 
ball  Annual  01  In  the  final  tie  they  were  beaten  by  the 
Walsall  Swifts. 

t  b.  Her.  in  quadrate  final,  according  to  Feme 
a  field  bearing  a  'token  of  arms'  other  than  a 
representation  of  a  living  creature.  Obs. 

[1486  see  FiNiALrt.)    1586  T?KS.KE.Blaz.Gcntrte  206  The    ' 
armes  called  Quadrates  were  nine  in  number,  and  they  were 
either  finall,  or  Royall. 

c.  Law.  Final  process  (see  quot.).  final 
proof:  (U.S.)  the  process  observed  in  paying  for 
pre-empted  land  after  six  months'  occupancy. 

1768  BLACKSTONE  Connn.  III.  xix.  279  Mesne  process  is.. 
sometimes  put  in  contradistinction  to  final  process,  or  process 
of  execution.  1884  Milnor  (Dakota)  Teller  5  Sept.,  He.. 
makes  final  proofs  and  attends  to  all  business  of  that  kind. 

2.  Marking  the  last  stage  of  a  process  ;  leaving   i 
nothing  to  be  looked  for  or  expected  ;  ultimate. 

4-1365  CHAUCER  L.  G.  \V.  2101  Ariadne,  This  is  the  fynal 
ende  of  al  this  thyng.  c  1440  Govt.  Lordschipcs  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
48  He*  made  many  morales  epistels  to  Aristotelof  greet  delyt 
to  haue  his  secree  fynal.  1504  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitatiotic 
in.  l.\iv,  Dyrecte  it  by  thy  grace  contynually  in  this  lyfe 
vnto  the  fynall  countrey  of  euerlastyng  peace,  a  1535  MOKE 
Wks.  578/1  By  his  word  electes,  he  meneth  the  finall  and 
eternall  electes.  1649  MILTON  Eikan  Pref.,  A  Person,  .who 
hath  . .  payd  his  finall  debt  both  to  Nature  and  his  Faults. 
1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  ii.  38  Delay  of  punishment  is  no  sort 
nor  degree  of  presumption  of  final  impunity.  1805  FOSTER 
Ess.  I.  iii.  37  The  final  basis  of  all  character.  1871  MORLEY 
Voltaire  (1886)  9  Philosophic  candour  and  intelligence  are 
supposed  to  have  hit  their  final  climax. 

3.  Putting  an  end  to  something  (rarely  const,  of, 
to) ;  putting  an  end  to  strife  or  uncertainty ;  not  to 
be  undone,  altered,  or  revoked  ;  conclusive. 

Formerly  often  in  phr.  final  fence  or  concord =  med.  L. 
Jt  nalis  pax,  concordia. 

1:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  338  be  parties  wold  mak 
a  finalle  pes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  FnaJu.  T.  259  Taak  this 
for  fynal  answere  as  of  me.  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn 
x.  40  His  resolucion  fynall  was.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk. 
Suffolk  xi,  But  syth  we  could  no  fynall  peace  induce. 

F.  Q.  i.  ix.  51 
all   smart 
G 


1590  SPKNSEH  F.  Q.  i.  ix.  51  At  last,  resolv'd  to  work  his 
finall  smart,  He  lifted  up  his  hand.  1623  BACON  Ess , 
Grcatn.  Kiiigd.  (Arb.)  489  Examples,  where  Sea- Fights 
have  beene  Finall  to  the  warre.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  ft 
.Vttfy.  95  Treason  does  ever  produce  fatal  and  final  destruc- 
tion to  the  offender.  1771  Junim  Lett.  xlix.  255  You  ' 
would  long  since  have  received  your  final  dismission  and 
TTW  V  I7??  G-  WAS.H'NGT°N  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Corr.  (1831) 
II.  26  Nothing  final  in  Congress  has  been  decided  re^pect- 
ing  the  institution  of  a  National  Board  of  Agriculture. 
1827  HOOD  Hfids.  Fairies  xxxiv,  Time  shall  be  final  of  all 
things.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xii.  89  We  made  a  series  ' 
ol  final  measurements. 

4.  Having  regard  to  end  or  purpose  ;  chiefly  in 
Filial  Cause  (see  CAUSE  si.  4  b)  ;  final  clause 
(Gram.),  a  clause  expressing  purpose  or  intention. 

c  1400  Test.  Lmie  n.  (1560)  281  b/2  Aristotle  supposeth  that 
the  actes  of  every  thing  been  in  a  manner  his  final!  cause 
'583  B*"-J<"'  Treasm(i675)4i  The  very  causes  final  of 
these  Rebellions.,  have  been  to  depose  her  Majesty  from 
her  Cam.  1606  Sir  G.  Goosecapp*  in.  ii.  in  Bullen  a  PL 
ill.  53  Wer  t  not  for  women,  who  of  all  mens  pompes  Are 
the  true  final  causes.  1878  MORLEY  Condorcet  Crit  Misc 
76  All  predispositions  are  destined  to  develope  themselves 
according  to  their  final  purpose.  [See  also  CAUSE  sb.  t  b.T 
B.  sb. 

1.  The  adj.  used  absol.  t  a.  For  final  =  finally, 
conclusively.  In  final  =  in  conclusion  (efa.\  t). 
That  which  comes  last ;  completion,  end,  finish. 
Now  rare. 

'  '374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  145  Thembassadours  ben  an- 
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swercd  for  fynal.  1393  GOWER  C«nf.  III.  383  And  now  to 
speke  as  in  finall  Touchend  that  I  undertoke.  1582  N.  LICHE- 
MELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Calif.  E.  lad.  20  b,  Those  two  Pilots 
had . .  trauailtd  to  bring  to  finall  and  execution  their  diuellUh 
intent.  1617  COLLINS  Def.  />'/>.  Ely  II.  x.  427  The  heele  is 
the  finall,  the  bottome  of  Gods  workemanship.  1854  Svu. 
DOBELL  Balder  xxv.  186  Finish  each  stern  power  To  such 
an  exquisite  final  that  it  ends  A  plumed  feeling. 

2.  In  various  applications  due  to  elliptical  uses 
of  the  adj. :  e.  g.  a.  The  final  letter  of  a  word,  t  b. 
Music,  (see  quot.iSSs).  c.  Athletics.  The  deciding 
game,  heat,  or  trial,  d.  The  last  of  a  series  of 
examinations ;  also  pi.  (Oxford  colloq^. 

1609  DOULAND  Omith.  Micral.  15  Euery  Song  ending  in 
the  Finals,  is  regular  and  not  transposed,  [bid.  41  Euery 
crooked  Finall,  whether  it  ascend  or  descend,  is  a  Breefe. 
1627  ABP.  USSHEB  Lett.  (1686)  383  Without  any  difference 
of  Initials  and  Finals.  1880  A.  GIBSON  {title),  Aids  to  the 
Final  [Law  examination].  1880  Amateur  Athletic  Auoc. 
Laws  for  Meetings  21  The  best  three  competitors  of  the 
first  trial  shall  be  allowed  three  more  tries  each  for  the  final. 
1885  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Kncycl.  Hrit.  XIX.  169/1  The 
intervals  of  each  'mode'  [of  plain  chant)  are  derived  from 
a  fundamental  sound,  called  its  '  final.'  (Note.  Analogous 
to  the  tonic  or  key-note  of  the  modern  scale.*  1894  GRANT 
ALLEN  in  (/  'titui.  Gaz.  20  June  2/1  Taking  a  pass  degree  in 
Finals.  Mod.  The  initials  and  finals  of  these  words  form  a 
double  acrostic. 

Hence  Fi  nalism.  the  belief  that  the  end  or  limit 
has  been  reached.  Fi'nalist,  one  who  believes 
that  the  end  or  limit  has  been  reached. 

1883  J.  PARKER  Tyne  Ch.  18  The  infallibility  of  this 
finalism  was  most  obnoxious  to  a  mind  so  strong-minded. 
1883  —  Apost.  Life  II.  265  They  were  not  finalists;  they 
felt  that  something  more  might  be  possible. 

||  Finale  (fz'na-le).  [It.  finale  adj.  (used  subst.) 
:— L.  finalem  :  see  prec.] 

1.  Music,  a.  '  The  last  movement  of  a  symphony, 
sonata,  concerto,  or  other  instrumental  composi- 
tion.'   b.  '  The  piece  of  music  with  which  any 
of  the  acts  of  an  opera  are  brought  to  a  close' 
(Grove). 

[1724  Explic.  Foreign  Words  in  Music  31  Fin,  Finis,  or 
Finale,  is  the  End  or  last  Note  of  a  Piece  of  Mustek.]  1783 
MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  i  Jan.,  The  conclusion  [of  the  opera] 
is  a  long  historical  finale.  1784  AVw  Sped.  No.  21.  3/2 
Several  of  them  [the  new  airs]  were  encored,  as  was  the 
finale.  1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Moitriray  Fatti.  II.  147  He  has 
treated  me  with  the  overture  of  the  piece,  .we  shall  have  a 
grand  finale  at  home.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  The  finale 
concluded,  the  dancers  promenaded  the  room.  1866  ENIIKL 
Nat.  Mns.  i.  10  Weber,  .has  introduced  in  the  Finale  of  the 
first  act,  an  Arabian  melody.  1875  OI'SELEY  Mns.  Form  x. 
51  A  fugue  on  the  original  theme  will  often  make  a  good 
finale  to  a  set  of  variations. 

jRg.  1810  BENTHAM  }'acking{-&-2\)  57  This,  the  finale  of 
his  praises,  sounded  in  his  ears  . .  by  his  sergeant  trumpeter 
[etc.]. 

2.  The  last  scene  or  closing  part  of  a  drama  or 
any  other  public  entertainment. 

1814  BVRON  Let.  14  Feb.  in  Moore  Life,  It  doubtless 
gratifies  me  much  that  ourjinak  has  pleased,  and  that  the 
curtain  drops  gracefully.  1851  LONGF.  in  Lift  (1891)  II.  209 
Scherb  has  promised  to  read  his  lecture  on  Faust  by  way 
of  finale. 

3.  The  conclusion,  end  ;  the  final  catastrophe. 
1785  MRS.  A.  M.   BENNETT  Jin>.  fndiscr.  (1786)  II.  114 

Her  finale  of  the  matter  was,  that  [etc.].  1816  Geiitl.  Mag. 
LXXXVI.  i.  60  In  the  real  battle  ..  we  are  most  pleased 
with  the_/7wa/tr.  1821  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  I.  340/1  It 
seems  to  us  no  bad  finale  of  the  pious  labours  of  those 
who  [etc.].  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  166  The  natives 
remembered  the  crucifixion  of  3000  of  their  countrymen, 
the  finale  of  their,  .attempt  at  revolt, 

Fina'le,  v.  intr.  nonce-tad,  [f.  prec.]  To  con- 
clude, wind  up. 

1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Begfar  Giri(t&i3>  I.  199  Mrs. 
Brown  . .  generally  finaled  with,  TGod  knew,  hundreds  soon 
went '. 

Finality  (fsinoe-liti).  [ad.  fr.fmalitl,  ad.  late 
~i,.  finalitalcm,  t.flnalis  :  see  FINAL  and  -ITV.] 

1 1.  An  end  in  view ;  a  guiding  object.   Obs.— ' 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Calyen's  Terapentyke  2  D  iv  b,  Thou 
shalt  prepose  two  fynalytees  of  curacyon. 

2.  The  relation  of  being  an  end  or  final  cause  ; 
the  principle  of  final  cause  viewed  as  operative  in 
the  universe. 

1859  DARWIN  in  Lift  $  Lett.  (1887)  II.  247  On  the  con- 
trary he  [Naudin]  brings  in  his  principle  of  finality.  1877 
E.  CAIRO  Pkilos.  Kant  it.  xii.  486  A  relation  between  the 
parts  of  a  living  being,  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  the 
category  of  finality. 

3.  The  quality,  condition,  or  fact  of  being  final ; 
the  condition  of  being  at  the  limit ;  also  the  belief 
that  something  is  final.     (First  used  in  this  sense 
with  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.) 

1833  CROKER  in  Croker  Papers  (1884)  II.  200  Althorp's 
explanations  as  to  the  finality  . .  of  the  Bill.  1841  GROVE 
Corr.  Pkys.  Forces (1874)  160  Instead  of  approaching  finality, 
the  more  we  discover  the  more  infinite  appears  the  range  of 
the  undiscovered.  1846  S.  B.  WILLIAMS  Prior .  Railw. 
Managem.  26  Let  us  not  devise  our  future  works  and  arrange- 
ments with  the  idea  of  'finality'  to  cramp  our  exertions. 


b.  concr.  Something  that  is  final,  a  final  action, 
state,  or  utterance. 

'833  JEFFREY  in  Ld.  Cockburn  Life  I.  352  I  have  just  taken 
my  last  peep  into  that . .  heart-stirring  House  of  Commons . . 
I  here  is  something  sad  in  these  finalities.  1859  HAWTHORN  K 


FINANCE. 

Fr.  <y  It-  Jrnls.  II.  293  I  cannot  bear  to  say  that  word  as 
a  finality.     1860  O.  W.  HOLMKS  AYi/c  V-  225  Each  propa- 
gandist ready  with  his  bundle  of  finalities. 
4.  attrik. 

1839  TaiCsMag.  VI.  630  John  Russell.  .To  Reform  he  ha* 
been  detrimental ..  He  is  our  own  Finality  John.  1844 
DISRAELI  Coningsby  vi.  iii,  Odious  distinctions  were  not 
drawn  between  Finality  men  and  progressive  Reformers. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Lit.  Wks.  (Bonn)  II.  115  The 
perceptive  class  and  the  practical  finality  class  are  ever  in 
counterpoise. 

Hence  Plna'lityship,  nonce  wd.  (cf.  quot.  1839 
in  4). 

1839  Tait's  Mag.  VI.  631  The  vehement  patriotic  desire, 
entertained  by  his  Finalityship  [Lord  J.  Russell],  to  keep 
out  the  Radicals  and  the  Tories. 

Finally  (farnali\  adv.  Also  4  fynaly,  5-6 
-ally,  5  fynallich.  [f.  FINAL  a.  +  -LY-.] 

1.  In  the  end,  lastly,  at  last,  ultimately, 

("1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  1006  For  ber-with  mene  I 
fynaly  be  peyne. .  Fully  toslen.  c  1400  Beryn  1521  Fynallich, 
to  the  end  of  hir  acgordement.  1447  BOKENHAM  Scyntys 
(Roxb. )  2  What  was  the  entent  Of  the  auctour  fynally. 
«*533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  \\x.  206  Fynally  the  forse  of  the 
paynyms  was  so  gret  that  at  length  they  coude  notabyde  it. 
a  1610  HEALEY  Cebes  (1636)  134  And  finally,  confirmeth  the 
body  in  perfect  soundnesse.  1739  BUTLF.R  Senn.  Wks.  1874 
II.  36  Evil  prevailing  finally  over  good.  1825  J.  NKAL 
Bra.  Jonathan  I.  8  Finally,  after  having  beaten  him  at 
everything  else,  he  beat  him  at  his  own  . .  game.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  ix.  64  We  finally  swerved  to  the  right. 

b-  Indicating  the  last  point  or  conclusion  of 
a  discourse,  treatise,  etc. 

1516  Ptlgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  a  Fynally  I  beseche  all 
.  .to  pray  for  me  wretche.  1611  BIBLE  2  Cor.  xiii.  ii  Finally, 
brethren,  farewell.  1743  J.  MORRIS  Serni.  vii.  206  Finally, 
let  us  all  fear  God. 

quasi-j^.  1874  ALDRICH  Prnd.  Palfrey  x.  (i860  164  The 
poor  old  parson  s  interminable  ninthhes  and  finallies. 

2.  So  as  to  make  a  complete  end  ;  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  reversed  or  altered ;  once  for  all,  de- 
cisively, conclusively. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10802  Lest  his  folke  in  the  feld  weie 
fynally  distroyet.  i$»  Act  4  Hen.  I'fjf  c.  18  §  14  All 
manner  of  Officers,  .[shall]  be  utterlye  acquyted  &  fynallye 
discharged  for  ever.  1650  FULLER  Pisgak  in.  ix.  430  Devil* 
he  cast  out  of  men  so  finally,  that  they  entred  no  more  into 
them.  01716  SOUTH  Sertii.  (1737)  II.  229  Many  men  are 
finally  lost.  1801  FOSTER  in  Life  <5-  Corr.(i^6)  I.  130  Finally 
settle  the  great  account.  1884  Manck.  Exam.  28  May  5/4 
The  arrangement,  .would,  .deal  finally  and  effectually  with 
a  national  question. 

Finance  (fi-jfeinre-ns^,^.1  Forms:  5 fenaunce, 
5-6  fln-,  fynaunce,  (5  fynanoe),  5-  finance. 
[a.  OF .  finance,  n.  of  action  i.  finer  to  end,  to  settle 
a  dispute  or  a  debt,  pay  ransom,  to  bargain  for,  to 
furnish,  procure,  f.  fin  :  see  FINE  sb.  The  senses 
now  current  are  adopted  from  mod.Fr. 

Johnson  1755  and  some  mod.  Diets,  mark  the  stress  on  the 
first  syllable,  though  all  editions  of  Bailey  1721-90)  have 
the  stress  on  the  second  syllable,  which  is  now  usual.] 

fl.  Ending,  an  end.   Obs,  rare. 

1/1400  Cor.  Myst.  (1841)223  God,  that  al!e  thynge  dede 
make  of  nowth  . .  puttyst  each  creature  to  his  fenaunce, 
1616  in  BULLOKAR. 

f  2.  a.  Settlement  with  a  creditor ;  payment  of 
a  debt  ;  compensation  or  composition  paid  or 
exacted.  Obs. 

c  1400  Btryn  2534  To  make  for  yeur  wrongls  to  jew  rijte 
hi;e  fenaunce.  14. .  Lament.  Mary  Magd.  {Chaucer's  Ivks. 
1561),  There  is  no  more,  but  dethe  is  ray  fynaunce,  ('1470 
HENRY  Wallace  vm.  926  Thar  finance  maid,  delyuerit  gold 
full  sone. 

t  b.  esp.  A  payment  for  release  from  captivity  or 
punishment ;  a  ransom.  Phrase,  to  pnt  to  (ones^ 
finance  =  Fr.  mettre  ct  finance.  Obs. 

1439  Rolls  Parl.  V.  22/1  Where  as  the  seld  Countesse  . . 
hath  made  a  Lone  of  a  MCC//.  to  the  seid  Erie  of  Somerset, 
for  the  payment  of  his  fenaunce.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  14  The 
said  King  Johan  was  put  to  finaunce  and  raunsom  of  thre 
millions  of  scutis  of  gold.  1593  Lo.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I. 
cccxi.  193  Y°  other  knyghtes  . .  were  put  to  their  fynaunce. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  120  The  sayde  Foulkes  after  he 
had  lyen  a  certaine  of  tyme  in  prison,  was  for  his  finance 
delivered.  1597  Gnistard $  SisrrtetutRij,  I  for  your  finaunce 
give  that  ye  love  best. 

f3.  Supply  (of  goods)  ;  stock  of  money ;  treasure, 
substance.  To  make  finance  [  =  Q$.  fair  e  finance}  : 
to  furnish  supplies.  Obs. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  9  Thoroughe  lak  of  provision  of  men  of 
armes,  tresour,  and  finaunce  of  suftisaunt  nombre  of  goodes. 
1489  Act  Dont.  Cone.  120  That  nain  of  thaim  . .  supple  the 
said  James  in  making  of  fynance  or  vtherwais.  1502  Ord. 
Crysten  Jtfen  tW.  de^V.  1506)  iv.  xxt.  225  Yf  the  procurer  or 
tuter  of  ony  faderlesse  chyldren  gyueth  theyr  fynaunce  unto 
usurye.  1691-1739  in  COLES. 

t  4.  Borrowing  of  money  at  interest.  Obs. 

i£5a  CHAMBERLAIN  Let.  8  Jan.  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mew.  II. 
xiii.  349  The  Emperor  . .  sought .  .to  have  what  he  could  by 
finance  and  other  means.  1721  STRVPTE  Ibid.  II.  xiii.  350 
There  was  no  money  to  be  had  at  finance  in  Antwerp  under 
16  in  the  hundred  for  one  year. 

1 5.  A  tax  ;  taxation  ;  the  revenues  of  a  sovereign 
or  state  ;in//.  passing  into  6).  Obs. 

1489  CAXTON  I-'aytes  of  A.  in.  xtv.  200  A  prynce  . .  ought 
before  hande  to  . .  see  where  and  how  hys  fynaunce  shal  be 
made  and  taken.  1548  HAu.CAr0».  (1809)  161  In  like  robes 
folowed  the  Lordes  . .  of  the  finaunce.  c  1598  LAMBARDE 
Office  of  Alienations  in  Bacon's  Wks.  1778  II.  ^01  All  the 
finances  or  revenues  of  the  imperial  crown,  .be  either  extra- 
ordinary or  ordinary.  1670  COTTON  Espernon  11.  vii.  306 
Bulion.  .Sur-Intendant  of  the  Finances. 


FINANCE. 

6.  pi.  The  pecuniary  resources,  a.  primarily,  of 
a  sovereign  or  state ;  b.   transf,  of  a  company  or 
an  individual. 

a.  1781   GIBBON  Decl.  <$•  F,  II.  33  To  their  wisdom  w:i* 
committed  the  supreme  administration  of  justice  and  of  the 
finances.     1845  McCuLLOCH  Taxation  in.  u.  (1852)  444  The 
management  of  the  finances  of  a  great  nation. 

b.  1739  CIBBER  Apol.  (1756)  I.  169  The  finances  of  the 
other  house  held  it  not  above  one  season  more.    i766CowpER 
It'A's.  (1837)  XV.  13  My  finances  will  never  be  able  to  satisfy 
these  craving  necessities.    1783  Fox  Sp.  E.  India  Bill  i  Dec. 
in  .S/.(i8i5)  II.  247  The  finances  of  the  East  India  company. 
1842  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.,  Sir  Rupert  16  These,  and  a  few 
less  defensible  fancies  Brought  the  Knight  to  the  end  of  his 
slender  finances. 

f  c.  Expenditure.  ?  nonce-use. 

1730  GAY  Let.  to  Swift  6  Dec.  (1766)  II.  118  The  duchess 
is  a  more  severe  check  upon  my  finances  than  ever  you  were. 

7.  The  management  of  money,  csp.  public  money  j 
the  science  which  concerns  itself  with  the  levying 
and  application  of  revenue  in  a  state,  corporation, 
etc.     f  Man  of  finance  =---  FINANCIER. 

1770  JitHiits  Left,  xxxix.  201  His  first  enterprise  in  finance. 
1814  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Dcsp.  XII.  119  The  law  on 
finance  yesterday  passed  the  House  of  Peers.  1816  BENTHAM 
Laiv  Taxes  Wks.  1843  II.  581  It  is  too  much  to  expect  of 
a  man  of  finance,  that  [etc.].  1845  McCuLLOCH  Taxation. 
m.  i.  (1852)  4^17  No  scheme  of  finance  can  be  bottomed  on 
sound  principles  which  disguises  these  necessary  conse- 
quences of  war. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  finance-chamber,  com- 
mittee, -minister  (sense  7) ;  ^finance- making  vbl. 
sb.  (sense  2  b). 

1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranked  Hist.  Ref.  III.  251  The  emperor 
had  . .  been  required  to  restore  to  the  empire  its  *finance 
chambers  (Kammern).  1807  Morn.  Chron.  in  Spir.  Publ. 
Jrnls,  (1808)  XI.  112  That  *  Finance  Committee.  « 1467 
GREGORY  Chron.  152  Withowte  annyof  *fynaunce  makynge 
or  ramsom.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  1808  V.  405  The 
plain  obvious  duty  of  a  common  ^finance  minister.  1845 
McCuLLOCH  Taxation  in.  111(1852)468 Ourfinance ministers 
can  claim  no  credit  for  peculiar  . .  ability  in  this  respect. 

t  Finance,  sb*  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  fynance. 
pa.  AF.  *  finance,  i.  finer  to  refine,  f.  fin  FINE  «.] 
Fineness  (of  precious  metals'). 

1473  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  Ill  (1814)  II.  105/1  pe  new  pennyis. . 
haue  be  course,  .vnto  be  tyme  bat  be  fynance  of  bame  be 
knawne.  1478  Ibid.  (1814)  II.  118/2  His  hienes.  .sail,  .mak 
a  sett  &  Reuyle  [rule]  of  his  moneye  baith  gold  &  siluer 
of  be  wecht  &  finance  bat  It  sail  halde.  1555  Sc.  Act.  Mary 
(1814*  II.  499/1  That  na  goldsmyth  mak  . .  siluer  vnder  the 
lust  fynance  of  elleuin  penny  fyne  vnder  the  pane  of  deid. 

Finance  (fi->  foinse'ns),  v.     [f.  FINANCE  sb.^] 
1 1.  a.  trans.  To  put  to  ransom,     b.  intr.  To 
pay  ransom,  Obs. 

1478  Plnmpton  Corr.  p.  Ixii,  Some  of  them  labored  and 
treated  by  them  to  make  them  fynance,  as  they  had  bene 
the  Kings  enemies.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  362  [They] 
caryed  away  with  theym  many  of  the  cytezeyns,  beynge 
ryche,  and  fynauncyd  theym  at  great  summes  of  money. 

2.  trans.  To  furnish  with  finances  or  money ;  to 
find  capital  for. 

1866  Times  2  Feb.  7/5  To  finance  a  business  . .  a  new  verb 
..is  to  supply  it  with  capital  to  make  a  daring  speculation. 
1883  F.  P.  HENRY  in  Law  Times  28  July  247/2  It  was 
alleged  that  Manning  . .  had  financed  or  backed  Hannam, 
a  cattle  dealer,  lending  him  money  to  trade  with. 

3.  intr.  To  conduct  or  engage  in  financial  opera- 
tions, to  manage  monetary  affairs  ;  to  provide  one- 
self with  capital. 

1827  [see  next].  1885  Daily  Netvs  12  Feb.  5/7  He  financed, 
in  the  most  successful  manner,  with  paper  money. 

Hence  Fina-ncing  vbl.  sb. ;  also  attrib. 

1827  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  II.  12  They  [our  ancestors]  had 
no  counting-houses,  no  ledgers,  no  commerce,  no.  .financing. 
1866  Morn.  Star  17  Mar.,  The  old  board  allowed  this  man 
to  do  what  was  sometimes  called  financing.  1881  CARLYLE 
in  Froude  Life  in  Land.  II.  xxiv.  481  Those  millions  you 
have  heaped  together  with  your  financing  work, 

Financeer,  var.  of  FINANCIER  v. 
t  Fina'ncer.  Obs.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER  *.]    -=  FI- 
NANCIER i. 

a.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  fy  Commit*.  166  His  Financers 
and  Officers  used  for  the  collection.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr, 
Financer,  an  Exchequer- man,  Receiver,  Under-Treasurer 
or  Teller  in  the  Exchequer.  1666  Land.  Gaz.  No.  37/2  The 
Financers  and  Partisans  were  here  [Paris]  for  some  time  in 
a  little  ease.  1769  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Rome  I.  421  The  financers 
or  farmers  of  the  public  revenue. 

Financial  (finse*n|al\  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -(I)AL.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  finance  or  money 
matters.     Financial  year :  the  annual  period  for 
which  accounts  are  made  up. 

1769  BURKE  State  of  Nation  Wlcs.  1808  II.  112,  I  shall 
make  no  objections  whatsoever,  logical  or  financial,  to  this 
reasoning.  i8«  G.  CHALMERS  Dom.  Econ.  Gt.  Brit.  102 
A  financial  operation  was  performed  . .  which  gradually  re- 
lieved the  embarrassments  of  the  State.  x86x  LINCOLN  in 
Raymond  Life  168  The  financial  year  ending  on  the  joth  of 
June  1861.  1882  Miss  BRADDONVT/^.  Royal  1.  i.  16  She  had 
hardly  ever  given  a  thought  to  her  financial  position. 

2.  Of  a  member  in  a  society :  That  pays  (his  sub- 
scription),  *  paying'  as   opposed   to    'honorary*. 
Also,  that  is  not  in  arrear  with  his  payments. 

1892  Daily  News  29  Feb.  5/5  The  Miners'  Federation  . . 
contains  in  round  numbers  180,000  paying  or  'financial' 
members,  as  they  are  called,  among  the  'bottom  workers'. 

Hence  Financially  adv.,  in  relation  to  financial 
matters,  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 

1795  BURKE  Thoughts  on  Scarcity  Wk^,  1808  VII.  414, 
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I  consider  ..  the  stopping  of  the  distillery,  (economically, 
financially,  commercially.. as  a  measure  rather  well  meant 
than  well  considered.  1864  HP.  01-  LINCOLN  Charge  5 
Financially,  the  diminution  of  grants  received,  .has  not 
been,  .great.  1882  Macm.  Mag.  XLVI.  439  Progress  in  this 
respect  must  be  attempted  only  when  financially  safe. 

Financialist  (finge-njalist).  [f.  FINANCIAL  + 
-IST.]  =  FINANCIER  a. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  27  Apr.,  The  astute  financialist  who 
created  this  great  agency  [the  Credit  Mobilier],  1884  Truth 
4  Sept.  374/2  Certain  great  cosmopolitan  financialists  who 
hold  large  amounts  of  Unified  Bonds. 

Financial!  tfinarnfian).  rare~°.  [f.  FINANCE 
sb.  +  -(I)AN.]  =  FINANCIEI{. 

1846  WORCESTER  (citing  Month.  Rev.). 

t  Fina'ncical,  a.  Oks.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.+ 
-IO  +  -AL.]  =  FINANCIAL. 

1800  Ann.  Keg.  230  The  financical  difficulties  of  France. . 
formed  the  proximate  cause.  [And  elsewhere  in  same  vol.] 

Financier  (finse*nsiai).  [a.  F.  financier^  f. 
finance  :  see  FINANCE  ,?<U] 

T" 1.  Fr.  Hist,  An  administrator,  collector,  or 
farmer  of  taxes  before  the  Revolution.  Obs. 

1678  in  PHILLIPS  App.  1741  HUME  Ess.  xv.  185  The  only 
Gainers  by  it  [the  oppressive  fiscal  system  in  France]  are 
the  Financiers,  a  Race  of  Men . .  hated  by . .  the  whole  King- 
dom.  1755  JOHNSON  Diet.,  Financier  [in  italics  as  a  foreign 
word],  one  who  collects  and  farms  the  public  revenue. 

2.  One  who  is  concerned  with  finance ;  one  who  is 
skilled  in  levying  and  managing  public  money. 

16x8  BACON  Let.  to  Jas.  /,  2  Jan.  Wks.  (Spedding)  XIII. 
453,  I  . .  whom  only  love  and  duty  to  your  majesty  . .  bath 
made  a  financier.  x68x  COLVIL  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  136 
So  we  may  prove  Financiers  thieves.  1770  LD.  MALMESBURY 
Diaries  $  Corr.  (1844}  I.  52  His  [Charles  III  of  Spain] 
own  subjects  are  starving,  and  his  financiers  are  at  their 
wits*  ends.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  330  The  objects  of 
a  financier  are.. to  secure  an  ample  revenue;  to  impose  it 
with  judgment,  .to  employ  it  ceconomically  [etc.].  1824 
BYRON  Juan.  xvi.  xcviii,  Most  orators,  but  very  few  finan- 
ciers. 1874  GREEN  Short  Hist,  ix.  §  10.  710  Walpole.  .was 
the  first  English  Minister  who  was  a  great  financier. 

3.  A  capitalist  concerned  in  financial  operations. 
1867  Pall  Mall  G.  26  July  7  A  financial  combination  of 

London  financiers  and  financial  houses.  1880  DISRAELI 
Endym.  xxxviii,  Forty  years  ago  the  great  financiers  had 
not  that,  .position  in  society  which  they  possess  at  present. 

Hence  Pina'nciery,  the  practice  or  occupation 
of  a  financier. 

1881  Blackw.  Mag.  CXXIX.  176  Speculative  customers 
who  had  an  instinctive,/7#*>v  for  accommodating  financiery, 
began  to  find  him  out. 

Financier  (fi:nsensi«u).  v.  Also  financeer.  [f. 
prec.  sb. ;  first  in  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  adj.  financiering, 
after  engineering,  etc.]  a.  intr.  To  play  the  part  of 
a  financier ;  to  conduct  financial  operations.  Chiefly 
in  contemptuous  use;  now  often  (esp.  in  £7.S.}t  to 
swindle,  cheat.  Also  quasi-trans.  to  financier  away, 
out  of.  b.  trans.  =  FINANCE  v.  2.  Hence  Finan- 
cie-ring  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1800  Morn.  Chron.  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jmls,  (1801)  IV.  163 
Your  financiering  genius.  1822  Examiner  wyofi  The  un- 
speakable financiering  of  the  '  heaven-born '.  1843  Blackw. 
Mag.  LIV.  245  The  financiering  economist  of 'cheeseparings 
and  candle  ends '.  1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  xvi.  vii.  339 
Expenditures  and  financierings.  1865  Ibid.  VI.  xx.  vi.  147 
Endless  sore  business  he  doubtless  has,  of  recruiting,  finan- 
ciering, watching  and  providing.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel. 
27  Sept.,  At  least  one-fifth  of  the  five  millions  of  dollars  . . 
has  been  'financiered'  away  to  private  uses.  1865  —  Diary 
in  Amer.  I.  120  He  tried  hard  . .  to  financeer  us  out  of  an 
additional  forty  cents.  1884  N.  K  Herald  27  Oct.  4/3  Rail- 
road construction  and  financiering.  1892  Harper's  Mag. 
Feb.  429/2  This  region  . .  does  its  financiering  m  Chicago. 
1894  Daily  News  3  Oct.  6/5  Intent  upon  persuading  her 
husband  to  financeer  the  Onofalga  Company. 

Financist  (finse'nsist).  [f.  FINANCE  j£.i  + 
-IST.]  =  FINANCIER  sb.  2  and  3. 

1881  Daily  News  18  Nov.  5/4  Financists  hastened  a  little 
what  must  have  happened  soon  or  late.  1887  Ibid.  30  May  5/4 
The  financists  . .  wanted  to  keep  their  concession.  1888 
Univ.  Rev.  Oct.  218  Mexico  was  looked  upon  as  an  El 
Dorado  by  the  financists  of  the  St.  Simonian  school. 

t  Financy.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  F.  -finance :  see 
FINANCE  sbJ-  and  -ANCY.]  =  FINANCE  j£.i  3,  6. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  [citing  BACON].  1727  ARBUTHNOT 
Anct.  Cez'ns,  Diss.  Nai'ig.  227  When  he  was  straitned  in  his 
Financies  at  the  Siege  of  Byzantium. 

Tinary,  obs.  f.  FINERY  '•*  a  puddling  furnace. 

Finch  (finf).  Forms  :  i  fine,  5-6  fynche,  4- 
flnch.  [OK.  fine  str.  masc.  =  MDu.  vinke  (Du. 
vink\  QttG.fincho  wk.  masc.  (MHG.  vinke,  Ger. 
fink} ;  not  recorded  in  ON.  (Sw.  _/?«£,  ~D&.finke), 

The  OTeut,  *Jinki-z^finkjon-^  would  correspond  to  a  pre- 
Teut.  *  Ping- 1  which  Fick  finds  in  Gr.  in'yya  young  bird 
(Hesych.),  and  in  various  Indo-European  words  denoting 
colour  :  OS1.  /£§"«  particoloured,  Skr.  pinga  brown,  reddish, 
also  young  animal, */**«/<? ra  gold -coloured,  pinguid  brown, 
brown  animal  (cf.  Gr.  iriyyoAof  lizard).  Cf.  also  SPINK,  the 
chaffinch -Gr.  tnriyyoc  and  <rirt£a  (:—*spingjtt).  Of  similar 
sound  and  meaning,  but  not  demonstrably  connected,  are 
F.  pinsoH)  Sp.  pinchotii  pinzon^  Catal.  pinsd*  It.  pincione; — 
med.Lat.  piitcidn-em\  also  Welsh  pinct  Eng.  dial,  pink, 
Breton//"/,  tint>  the  chaffinch;  and  Russian  niiHKa  wil- 
low-wren (and  cognates  in  other  mod.  Slav,  langs.)  It  seems 
possible  that  some  at  least  of  these  words  are  of  echoic 
origin;  the  call-note  of  the  male  chaffinch  is,  in  England, 
often  represented  as  '  spink  '  or  '  pink'.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  many  small  birds  of  the  order 
Passcret)  esp.  to  those  of  the  genus  Fringilla  or 


FIND. 

family  Fringillidse.  f  To  full  a  finch  :  to  swindle 
an  ignorant  or  unsuspecting  person  (cf.  to  pfack 
a  pigeon). 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss,  423  Fringella,  fine,  c  1050  Ags.  Voc. 
in  Wr.-Wulcker  286  Frmgilla,  fine.  f  1386  CHAUCER  Prol. 
654  Ful  prively  a  finch  eke  coude  he  pull,  c  1400  Rotn.  Rose 
658  In  many  places  were  nyghtyngales,  Alpes,  fynches,  and 
wodewales.  c  1532  DEWES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  912  The 
fynche,  le  pinchon.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  m.  i.  133.  1655 
MOUFET  &  BENNKT  Health's  hitprov.  (1746)  188  Finches  for 


bouring  copses.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  71  Brisk  as 
any  finch  He  twittered. 

b.  With  defining  words,  forming  popular  names 
of  species  of  Fringittidx.  and  of  other  birds  of 
similar  appearance,  as  fallow  finch,  the  wheat- 
ear  ;  mountain  finch,  the  brambling ;  purple 
finch  (U.S.),  (see  quot.  1884)  ;  storm  finch,  the 
stormy  petrel ;  thistle  finch  (  =  F.  chardonneref), 
yellow  finch,  rare  names  for  the  goldfinch.  Also 
BULLFINCH,  CHAFFINCH,  GOLDFINCH,  GREENFINCH. 

1678  RAY  Wilhtghby's  Ornith.  255  The  great  pied  Moun- 
tain-Finch . .  is  of  the  bigness  of  a  yellow  Finch.  1708  MOT- 
TEUX  Rabelais  iv.  lix.  (1737)  244  Snytes  ..  Thistle- Finches. 
1768  PENNANT  Zool.  II.  434  Like  the  storm-finch,  they  are 
dispersed  over  the  whole  Atlantic  ocean.  (71826  LONGF. 
Autumn  23  The  purple  finch.  1828  STARK  Eton.  Nat.  Hist. 
I.  245  The  Mountain  Finch.  1884  COUES  N.  Amer.  Birds 
(ed_.  2)  346  Carpcdacits  purpurejts,  Purple  Finch  (better 
Crimson  Finch).  Ibid.  347  C.  Cassini. .  Cassin's  Purple  Finch. 

2.  attrib.  and  GwM.,as  f finch-bird \  -tribe.  Also 
f  finch-egg,  a  contemptuous  epithet. 

155*  HULOET,  Finche  byrde,  achantis.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr. 
fy  Cr.  v.  i.  41  Pair.  Out,  gall \  Thar.  Finch  Egge  !  1802 
BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  II.  168  Of  the  Finch  tribe  in 
general. 

Finch,  obs.  form  of  FINISH  v. 
Frnch-backed,  «.  tObs.  =next. 

1796  W.  MARSHALL  Mid  land  Counties  Gloss.,  Finch-backed, 
white  on  the  back  ;  as  cattle. 

Pinched  (finjt),  ppl.  a.     [?f.  FINCH  + -ED  2 ; 

but  the  meaning  is  not  accounted  for.]  (See  quots.) 
1786  CULLEY  Live  Stock  56  They  [Long-horned  Cattle] 
. .  have  (in  general)  a  white  streak  or  lace  along  their  back, 
which  the  breeders  term  finched.  1794  WEDGE  Agric,  Surv. 
Chester ji  Their  [cows']  prevailing  colours  are  red,  brindled 
and  pied;  with  almost  universally  'finched',  or  white  backs. 
18*5  in  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  §  6108.  954  (quoting  CULLEY).  . 

Fiuchery  (fi-njeri).  [f.  FINCH  +  -ERY.]  A 
place  for  finches,  a  decoy. 

1887  Eng.  Illust.  Mag.  Sept.  779,  4,425  finches  were  caught 
in  this  finchery  alone. 

t  Pi *HCt ion.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  G^.finction^fin- 
cion,  ad.  vulgar L.  *finction-em  (class,  ^.fictioneni) : 
see  FICTION.]  A  fiction,  invention. 

«  1529  SKEI.TON  Image  Ipocr.  n.  283  That  frames  his  fine- 
lions  Into  distinctions. 

t  Frncture.  Obs.  [ad.  It.  finctnra  (mod. 
finturd],  a.  vulgar  L.  *finctnra^  i.fingere  to  FEIGN. 
Cf.  QY.Jinture.]  —  FEINT  sb.  i  a. 

1595  SAVIOLO  Practice  H  iv  a,  If  he  use  any  fincture  or 
false  thrust,  answer  him  not.  1399  MARSTON  Sco.  I'illanie 
m.  xi.  226  Of  counter  times,  finctures,  sly  passataes. 

Find  (faind),  sb.     [f.  next  vb.] 

1.  An  act  or  instance  of  finding ;  in  hunting  lan- 
guage, the  finding  of  a  fox,  etc. ;  in  wider  use,  a 
discovery,  e.g.  of  minerals,  treasure,  archaeological 
remains,  etc.     Somewhat  colloq. 

1825  SOUTHEY  Let,  30  Aug.  (1856)  III.  498,  I  only  hope 
'twill  fit  the  man  that  finds  it.  And  a  good  find  he  had  ;  for 
it  [a  hat]  was  a  new  one.  1852  W.  JERDAN  Antobioe.  I.  157 
The  public,  as  fox-hunters  say,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the 
'  find  .  1868  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  Man.  I.  195  We  need  not 
despair  of  fresh  finds.  1883  E.  PENNELL-ELMHIRST  Cream 
Leicestersk.  299  They  realised  the  find  of  a  fox.  1884  The 
American  VII.  220  The  Paris  Figaro  announces  a  'find'  of 
letters  by  Beaumarchais.  1887  R.  MURRAY  Geol.  Victoria  \y) 
The  Frying-pan  gold-field,  where  some  good  finds  were  made. 

2.  concr.  That  which  is  found. 

1847  in  HALLIWELL.  1858  McCoMem  Hist.  Victoria-xv. 
218  The  great  'finds'  of  gold  were  . .  first  discovered  on  the 
old  Golden  Point  on  Forest  Creek.  1865  LUBBOCK  Preh. 
Times  i.  (1869)  12  Bronze  weapons  are  entirely  absent  from 
the  great  finds  of  the  Iron  Age. 

3.  A  sure  find:    a.  Sporting,  a  place  where  a 
'  find '  is  sure  to  be  made ;  b.  colloq.  one  who  or 
something  which  is  sure  to  be  found. 

1838  THACKERAY  Yellffiypliish  Papers  vii,  His  son  was  a 
sure  find  (as  they  say)  during  his  illness.  1866  H.  W.  WHEEL- 
WRIGHT Sporting  Sketches  335  There  are  certain  . .  coverts 
which  are  sure  finds. 

4.  Comb.,  as  find-spot,  the  place  of  finding. 

1876  J.  FERGUSSON  Indian  Archit.  I.  vii.  170  note.  He 
could  only  ascertain  the'find  spot'of  five  or  six  [specimensj. 

Find  (faind),  v.  Pa.  t.  and pplc.  found  (found). 
Forms:  a.  I.  flnd-an,  2-4  find-en,  3-7  finde, 
fynd(e(n,  2-4  south,  vinde,  vynde,  (2  fundan, 
3  flndin,  feind,  5  fende,  fyne,  9  dial,  fine,  Sc. 
and  north.  3-9  fin,  4-5  fon(d),  3-  find.  ft.  i 
gefindan,  2-3  ifinden,  south,  ivinden,  4  ifind, 
yftmde.  Pa.  t.  sing.  a.  I  fand,  also  wk.  form 
funde,  4  south,  vand,  3-4  faand,  1-5  fond,  (3-5 
fonde,  3  south,  vond,  4-5  foond,  3-5  fande, 
funde,  5  faunde,  6  fund),  3-6  founde,  ?-  found, 
(4  fon,  funn,  5  fune,  5-8  Sc.  fand,  9  dial,  fan), 
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0.  2-3  }e-,  ifund,e,  south,  ivunde,  3  ifond,  -nt. 
south,  ivond,  5  yfonde,  3-5  i-,  yfouud(e.  //.  T 
fundon,  V2  fyndon\  2-4  -en,  3-7  foundon,  ^4 
found-,  fundyn,  6  Sc.  fundin),  4-5  fonden,  3-5 
founde,  5-  found,  Sc.  4-  fand,  (9  dial.  fant). 

0.  2-3   ifuuden.     Pa.  pple.  a.  1-5  funden,  (3 
fundun),  4-6  founde,  (4  fownde,  4-5  founden, 
fond(en,  -in,  -yn),  5-  found  ;  (also  4  fonte,  5 
fon,  8  dial,  fawnd,  Sc.  4-6  fundin,  -yn,  6  -ing, 
4-9 fun,  9  fan, fund).    0.  I  jefunden, 3  ifonden, 
ifundevn,   4   yfoundefn,   south,    yvonde.      [A 
Com.  Teut.  str.  vb. :  OV..findan  (pa.  t.  fand,  fond, 
pi.  fundon,  pa.  pple.  funden )  =  OFris.  faida,  OS. 

findan,fithan  (MDu.,  Du.  vi>iiie>i),OHC-.jiii</n>i 
(MUG.  vimien,  mod.G.  faideif),  ON.  jSitna  ;Sw. 
fama.  Da.  finde),  Go\\i.jfinJ>an,  f.  Teut.  root  *fin]>- 
:— pre-Teut.  *pent-  whence  Olrish  itaim  I  find. 

Some  regard  this  pent-  as  a  nasalized  form  (with  an  n 
originally  belonging  to  the  present  stem  only)  of  the  root 
pet-  of  L.  pttere  to  seek,  aim  at.  Others  would  identify  it 
with  the  widely  represented  Indo-European  root  pent- 
('.font-,  pnt-)  to  go,  journey,  whence  OTeut.  *fan}jon  (OHG . 
fendo,  QTL.fecla)  footsoldier,  pedestrian ;  on  this  supposition 
the  development  of  sense  is  similar  to  that  of  L.  invcnln  to 
come  upon,  to  find. 

The  OTeut.  conjugation,  jinpati,  fan}-,  fundnmes,  fun- 
dono-  (Goth,  fiinj'intttfnnfians  are  due  to  the  analogy  of  the 
forms  with /),  should  by  phonetic  law  have  yielded  OE. 
*f(tfati,  *ftfo,  fundon,  fnnden ;  as  this  would  have  been  an 
apparently  unique  ablaut-series  the  vb.  was  naturally  affected 
by  the  analogy  of  vbs.  like  bindan,  grindan,  ivinaan.  For 
the  short  formsy?;/,  _/a«,  fun  (chiefly  Sc.)  and  for  the  sur- 
vival otfand  as  pa.  t.  cf.  remarks  on  BIND.] 

I.  To  come  upon  by  chance  or  in  the  course  of 
events. 

1.  trans.  To  come  across,  fall  in  with,  meet  with, 
light  upon.     Primarily  of  persons,  and  implying 
perception  of  the   object   encountered;   hence  of 
things  viewed  as  agents. 

Bcowulf^itf)  (Gr.)  Ic  . .  grundhyrde  fond,  a  1000  Boeth. 
Metr.  xiii.  38  Seo  leo  ..  Nim5  call  5a;t  hio  fint  £1175 
Lamb.  Haiti.  83  J?e  sunne  scineS  burn  be  glesne  ehburl  . . 
and  ho  nime5  al  swuch  hou  alse  ho  ber  on  vint.  Ibitl.  107 
He  mei  findan  fele  be  beo5  bet  ibo^en  and  isto^en  bene  he. 
11205  LAY.  12303  Heo  . .  iuunden  tene  king  beer  he  wes  an 
slaeting.  « 1300  Cursor  M.  1183  (Colt.)  Quen  adam  abel 
bodi  fand  For  soru  on  fote  moght  he  noght  stand.  £1304 
/*.  PI.  Crede  631  Whoso  for-gabbed  a  frere  y-founden  at 
be  stues.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  viii.  29  In  bat  ryuer  er 
oft  tymes  funden  many  precious  stanes.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  of  Ay  man  xxiv.  526  Men  shold  fynde  in  the  worlde 
but  fewe  suche  knyghtes  as  he  is  one.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis 
vm.  ii.  heading,  The  sow  with  grisis  . .  Eneas  fand.  1660 
BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxxv.  (1682)  138  Which 
impels  the  water  it  findes  in  its  way.  1705  ADDISON  Italy 
Pref.,  Many  new  Subjects  that  a  Traveller  may  find  to  em- 
ploy himself  upon.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  911/2  They 
might  find  traces  of  European  sojourn  on  the  island. 

absol.  1340  Ayenb.  38  Yef  be  vinst  and  najt  ne  yelst :  bou 
hit  stelst.  1611  BIBLE  John  xxi.  6  Cast  the  net  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ship,  and  yee  shall  find. 

b.  with  t  obj.  and  inf. ;  or  with  obj.  and  compl. 
a  1000  Juliana  364  (Gr.)   Ic   hine   finde   fer5  staftelian. 

c  1175  Pass.  Our  Lord  325  in  O.  E.  Misc.  46  pesne  m^n  we 
funde  vorbeoden  vre  la  we.  f  1340  Cursor  M.  6827  (Trin.) 
pin  enemyes  beest  bou  fyndes  o  stray,  f  1385  CHAUCER 
L.G.  iy.  1798  Lucrctia,  Ryghte  as  awolfe  that  fynt  a  lamb 
allone,  c  1450  Merlin  4  He  was  founden  dede.  155*  LYN- 
DESAY  Monarche  5517  Geue  thare  sail  ony  man,  or  wyue, 
That  day  be  funding  upon  lyue.  1670  LADY  M.  BERTIE  in 
I2//;  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  21,  I  ,  could  not  find 
her  at  horn.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  1. 179 
He  has.  .been  fun'  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

c.  To  meet  with  in  records,     t  Also  absol. 
C1I7S  Lamb.  Horn.  47  We  uindecS  in  halie  hoc  bet  ieremie 

be  prophete  stod  . .  in  be  uenne  up  to  his  muoe.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  356  iCott.)  pis  elementz  bat  al  thinges  bindes 
Four  er  bai,  als  clerkes  findes.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  7176 
Als  in  som  boke  wryten  es  fonden.  c\qx*Destr.  Troy  13494 
Fro  the  towne  of  Thessaile  . .  Eght  furlong,  I  fynd.  1678 
ABP.  SANCROFT  in  D'Oyly  Life  (1821)  II.  406  There  we  find 
the  holy  man  in  a  great  strait  of  affliction.  1712  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  415  P  3  We  find  Semiramis  leading  her  three 
Millions  to  the  Field.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  34 
In  1276,  we  find  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England  in 
constant  communication. 

d.  To  come  upon,  begin  acquaintance  with  or 
operation  upon  (any  object),  when  it  is  in  a  speci- 
fied condition  ;  often  contrasted  with  leave. 

ci46o  Townelcy  Myst.  (Surtees)  59  In  the  state  thou  it 
fand  Thou  shal  it  tume.  ,11568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  (Arb.) 
133  He  found  that  Colledge  spending  scarse  two  hundred 
markes  by  [the]  yeare :  he  left  it  spending  a  thousand  markes 
and  more,  a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  179  Affliction 
never  leaves  us  as  it  findes  us.  1784  COWPER  Task  III.  386 
I  he  morning  finds  the  self-sequester'd  man  Fresh  for  his 
task.  1827  Examiner  481/1  They  can  only  administer  the 
law  as  they  find  the  law.  1884  GLADSTONE  in  Standard  29 
Feb.  2/6  lhat  is  the  state  of  things  we  found  established. 

2.  To  discover   the  whereabouts  of  (something 
hidden  or  not   previonsly  observed) ;    sometimes 
with  implied  notion  of  picking  up  or  carrying  off 
Cf.  9. 

c  1250  Cat.  a,  Ex.  1878  Salamon  findin  is  sal,  And  his 
temple  sriSen  wiS-al.  a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I. 
360  The  multitude  had  fundin,  bureid  in  the  Kirk,  a  great 
number  of  idollis.  1656  COWLEY  Misc.,  Gold  n  A  curse  on 
him  who  found  the  Oare  !  Mod.  I  found  a  shilling  on  the 
floor. 

8.  To  meet  with,  come  to  have,  obtain,  receive,  get 
(chiefly,  something  desirable  or  needful).  To  find 


y  may 


find  yourself.  1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  P 
quite  sure  of  finding  himself  comfortable.  1813  F.  CLISSOLD 
Ascent  Mt.  Blanc  21  We  found  ourselves  opposed  by  a 
parapet  of  congealed  snow.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xii.  183 
Lavender  found  himself,  .entering  a  drawing-room. 

6.  To  discover,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  (a  fact 
or  state  of  things)  by  experience  or  trial.  Const. 
with  simple  obj.  (pbs.  rare\  obj.  and  inf.  or  com- 
plement, or  clause  as  obj.  Also,  in  a  more  sub- 
jective sense  (cf.  Fr.  trouver}  :  To  feel  to  be 
(agreeable,  disagreeable,  etc.),  to  consider  or  re- 
gard as  (ridiculous,  excellent,  etc.). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25180  (Cott.)  Bot  bat  es  man-tied  mast  o 
mede,  be  funden  treu  in  ilk  nede.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2707 
They  thee  fande  Curteis  and  wys.  1435  MlSYN  Fire  ofLwe 
20  He  has  fun  bam  worbi  to  haue  hym-self.  a  1533  Ln. 
BERNERS  Huon  Ixx.  240  Ye  shall  fynde  the  mater  other  wyse 
then  Gerarde  his  brother  hath  sayd.  1570  BUCHANAN  Cha- 
tnxleon  Wks.  (1892)  49  He  fand  to  be  trew  in  deid  all  yat  he 
suspectit  afoir.  1607  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1608)  596  Cadmus, 
not  finding  their  return,  went  likewise  to  the  same  fountain. 
16x1  BIBLE  Dan.  v.  27  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances, 
and  art  found  wanting.  1626  BACON  Svh'a  §  22  We  finde 
that  Violets  .  .  yeeld  a  pleasing  Sent.  '1711  STEELE  Sfcct. 
No.  6  T  2  He  finds  Rest  more  agreeable  than  Motion.  1768 
STERNE  Sent.  Jonm.  '1778)  II.  83  (Character)  How  do  you 
find  the  French  ?  1831  KF.BI.E  Serin,  v.  (1848)  120  When  his 
severe  trials  came,  .he  was  found  wanting  in  some  qualities. 
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favour,  grace,  mercy  :  see  the  sbs.  To  find  one  s 
account  in  (something)  :  to  receive  advantage  from 
(a  course  of  action),  to  experience  to  be  profitable 
(  =  Fr.  trouver  Son  compte). 

a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  1456  (Or.)  Heo  .  .  no  .  .  reste  fand. 
c  1130  HaliMeid.  7  Swuch  swetnesse  bit  schalt  ifinden  in 
hisluue.  £1374  CHAUCER  And.  <J-  Arc.  106  Hir  fredome 
fonde  Arcyte.  c  1475  RaufCoilyar  294  The  worthie  har- 
berie  that  I  haue  fundin  heir.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon  s 
Ansvi.  Osor.  380  b,  What  heresy  [was  ever]  so  absurde,  that 
found  not  creditte  ..  somewhere?  1590  DALRYMTLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  IL  (1887)  169  Finding  occasioune  to  win 
honour  .  .  blythlie  he  apprehendes  it.  1611  BIBLE  Transl. 
Pref.  i  But  yet  [it]  findeth  but  cold  intertainment  in  the 
world.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  I  iHfr.fa  57)  H.  231,  I  have 
always  found  my  Account  in  suctTMethod.  1767  BLACKSTONE 
Camm.  II.  369  Upon  a  petition  preferred  to  the  lord  in  his 
court  baron  the  party  grieved  shall  find  remedy^  1781 
COWPER  Cftarity  557  No  works  shall  find  acceptance  in  that 
day.  1813  MACAULAV  Efitafh  on  Martyn,  The  Christian 
hero  finds  a  Pagan  tomb.  1853  F.  W.  NEWMAN  Odes  of 
Horace  Pref.  5,  I  .  .  despair  of  finding  readers  among  those 
who  seek  solely  for  amusement.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ea. 
(1889)  I.  47  Such  commodities  .  .  found  little  market. 

absol.  1611  BIBLE  Jolt  xxxiv.  n  He  [shall]  .  .  cause  etiery 
man  to  finde  according  to  his  wayes. 

f  b.  with  inf.  as  obj.    Obs.  rare. 

1375  Cantic.  de  Creations  851  in  Anglia  I,  pat 
fynden  glad  to  be  in  al  my  lyf  tyme  ones. 

4.  To  gain  or  recover  the  use  of  (one's  limbs, 
powers,  etc.).     To  fold  one's  feet  :  lit.  of  a  child  : 
To  be  able  to  stand  ;  fig.  to  become  conscious  of  or 
develop  one's  powers.     Cf.  FEEL  v.  6  d. 

a  1535  MORE  Wks.  1254  The  bitch  had  founde  the  foote 
agayn  :  and  on  she  came.  1593  SHAKS.  a  Hfn.  Vft  11.  i. 
147  We  must  haue  you  fmde  your  Legges.  Sirrha  Beadle, 
whippe  him  till  he  leape  ouer  that  same  Stoole.  1641 
FULLER  Holy  H  Prof.  St.  v.  xix.  438  They  thought  it  high 
time  for  the  Cow  to  find  her  horns.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vm. 
97  His  [the  Sun's]  beams,  unactive  else,  thir  vigor  find. 
1673  Ess.  Educ.  Gentlewom.  36  Children  .  .  when  they  find 
their  own  feet,  will  not  abide  the  tedium  of  a  School.  1827 
KEBLE  Chr.  Y.  23  Trin.  xi,  The  groveling  worm  Shall  find 
his  wings.  1868  HOLME  LEE  B.  Godfrey  u.  8  Olive  was  just 
beginning  to  find  her  feet. 

5.  To  discover  or  perceive  on  inspection  or  con- 
sideration ;  to  perceive  or  recognize  the  presence 
of.     Sometimes  approximating  to  the  sense  of  Fr. 
trouver:  To  consider  (a  quality,  circumstance)  to 
be  present.     To  find  fault  :  see  FAULT  si.  6. 

1382  WYCLIF  Luke  xxiii.  4,  1  fynde  no  thing  of  cause  in  this 
man.  (-1400  M  u  sni  v.  (Roxb.)vii.  25  Euermarein  ^«middes 
of  bam  es  funden  be  figure  of  becrosse.  1486  Bk,  St.  A  Ibans 
E  J  b,  Ther  in  fyndyn  wee  suche  dyuersite.  1553  WILSON 
Rliet.  (1580!  Prol.  A  iv  b,  Malitious  folke,  that  love  to  finde 
faults  in  other  mennes  matters.  1735  BERKELEY  Def.  Free- 
thinking  in  Math.  §  30,  I  find  no  sense  or  reason  in  what  you 
say.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Rug.  I.  354  Nor  did  the  world 
find  anything  ludicrous  in  the  pomp  which,  .surrounded  him. 
b.  wilh  complement  or  infinitive. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  87  And  cume5  perto  [the  huse] 
and  fint  hit  emti.  13.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  870  On  alle  her 
forhedez  wryten  I  fande,  {»e  lombez  nome.  c  1380  Sir 
Fentmb.  522  Or  we  departye  henne  ;  al  hool  bou  schalt  me 
vynde.  1597  MONTCOMERIE  Cherrie  <V  Sloe  1256  For  he 
esteemt  his  faes  defate,  Quhen  anes  he  fand  them  fald. 
1714  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (17331  I-  34  When  we  fand  our 
purses  loom.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.  P.  292,  I  .  .find 
no  scheme  Content  them  both. 

C.  refl.  To  perceive  oneself  to  be  in  a  specified 
place  or  position,  or  condition  of  body  or  mind. 
Also  in  weaker  sense  :  To  come  to  be  (in  the  course 
of  events).  How  do  yott  find  yourself?  how  are 
you  ?  Cf.  Fr.  se  trouver,  Ger.  sich  befinden. 

i-  1386  CHAUCER  Parti.  Prol.  385  Who  so  fyndeth  hym  out 
of  swich  fame.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  26  Than 
fynt  he  hymself  .  .  More  strong  to  performyn  his  jounrc. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  ii  14  Blanchardyn  fonde  hym 
self  m  aduyses  wyth  his  mayster,  walkynge  wythin  the 
paleys.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xv.  Hi.  277  On  the  mountaines 
top  themselues  they  fand.  1633  Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts  212 
Do  not  ye  find  yourselves  perplexed  herein?  i6oa  R. 
L'ESTRANGE  Fables  xcv.  89  Pray,  Sir,  How  d'ye  Findyour 
self?  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  xii.  Tell  me  how 
nd 
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1886  M  ant.  It.  Exam.  27  Feb.  5/2  Deer  forests  have  been 
found  to  pay  better  than  sheep  grazing. 

b.  Often  in  phrases,  TbjrfK?(tf)  ^fit,  impossible, 
necessary,  etc.  to  (do  so  and  so). 

1629  S' hertogenbosh  5  They  found  fit  to  build  there  the 
fourth  chiefe  Towne.  1776  Trial  of  Nundoi  omar  16/2 
Whatever  contingent  expenses  you  may  find  it  necessary  to 
disburse  in  Calcutta.  1879  B.  TAYLOR  Stud.  Germ.  Lit.  n 
Hildebrand  finds  it  impossible  to  decline  the  defiance. 
7.  In  certain  senses  of  FEEL  :  t  a.  To  suffer, 
undergo  (punishment,  pain)  (o/>s.}.  b.  To  suffer 
from,  feel  unpleasantly  (cold,  etc.)  ;  now  colloq.  or 
dial. ;  also,  to  find  of.  c.  To  perceive  (a  smell, 
taste)  (Sc.}.  Cf.  also  1 6. 

a  1300  Cursor  I\f.  6255  (GOttJ  Oft  bai  fand  his  wrake. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)111.  17  At  the  Cop  of  the  Hille.  .Men 
may  fynde  no  Wynde.  1633  Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts  369 
Before  she  findes  the  thrpwes  of  her  travell.  1733  Present 
State  Russia  II.  24  We  did  not  find  the  Cold,  .very  sensibly. 
1771  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  298  Henry  found  little  un- 
easiness at  Perkin's  irruption.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Attibr. 
Wks.  1855  I.  274  D«  you  fin'  the  smell  o'  burnin,  sir.  1884 
JEFFERIES  Red  Deer  xiii.  154  Even  those  who  are  hardened 
to  it  find  of  the  cold. 
f8.  =  Find  out  (20  c).  Obs. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  5  ForleteS  sure  synne  bat  ?e  ne 
be  ifunden  on  sunne.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  B.  547  War  be 
now..  In  be  fylbe  of  be  flesch  bat  bou  be  founden  neuer. 
a  1400  Octouian  229  Sclie  was  founde  with  the  dede.  1530 
PALSGR.  550/1  Howe  canste  thou  denye  it,  wast  thou  nat 
founde  with  the  maner?  1611  H EVWOOD  Golden  Age  i.  Wk-,. 
1874  III.  19  This  imposture  neuer  shall  be  found.  1691 
LOCKE  Ednc,  §  124  The  first  time  he  is  found  in  a  Lye,  it 
should  rather  be  wondered  at  as  a  monstrous Thinge  in  him. 
1741-3  WESLEY  Extract  of  Jrnl.  (1749)  83  O,  I  find  you, 
I  find  you  !  I  know  where  you  are.  Is  not  your  name 
Wesley?  a  1774  FERGUSSON  Election  Poems  (1845)  42  Had 
some  laird  his  lady  fand  In  sic  unseemly  courses. 

II.  To  discover  or  attain  by  search  or  effort. 
9.  To  discover  or  obtain  by  searching. 
cgs/o  Lindisf.  Gosp,  Matt.  xxvi.  60  All  Siu  somnung  ge- 
sohton  leas  witnessa  wi<5  Sonehaelend. .  &  ne  fundon.  c  1000 
Ags.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  16  [Ixxvii.  19]  (Gr.  t  Ne  bi5  bjer  e8e  Inn  spor 
on  to  findanne.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  243  in  frin.  Col/.  Hont. 
227  Hie  secheS  reste  bar  non  nis  ac  hie  hies  ne  mu^en  ifinden. 
1375  BARBOUR  Brncc  i.  60  Thar  mycht  succed  na  female, 
QuhtU  foundyn  mycht  be  ony  male,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sgr.'s 
T.  462  Herbes  shal  I  ryght  ynowe  yfynde  To  hele  with 
your  hurtes.  (1420  Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  i.  10  To  write  . .  For 
husbondry  how  water  shal  be  fonde.  1553  WILSON  Rhet. 
(1580)  98  Is  his  Lease  long  inough  ..  Then  ..  I  will  finde 
a  hole  in  it  I  warrant  thee.  1636  Cow  LEY  Friendsh,  in 
Absence  ix,  A  Bird  . .  Finding  at  last  no  passage  out,  It  sits 
and  sings.  1785  BURNS  To  W.  Sampson  xv,  The  Muse,  nae 
Poet  ever  fand  her,  Till  by  himsel  he  learn 'd  to  wander. 
1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  534  The  exiles,  .tried  to  find 
another  leader.  1870  C.  F.  GORDON  GUMMING  in  Gd.  Words 
133/2  The  slope  [is]  so  rapid  that  you  can  scarcely  find  footing. 
absol.  <  1250  (,'t'n.  &  Ex.  3190  He  ..  hauen  so^t,  And 
funden,  and  hauen  up-brou  Se  bones.  1340  Ayenb.  -24  Clier 
wyt  wel  uor  to  understonde,  and  sotil  wyt  wel  uor  to  vynde. 
1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  vii.  7  Seke  ?e,  and  ;e  shulen  fynde. 
b.  To  discover  (game)  in  hunting.  Also  absol. 
c  14*0  Avow.  Arth.  xxxi,  The  bore  brittunt  thay  funde 
Was  colurt  of  the  kingus  hunde.  1486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  £  v  b. 
When  she  shall  with  houndes  be  foundyn  and  soght.  1565- 
73  COOPER  Thesaurus^  Good  hounds  . .  open  not  but  wnere 
they  finde.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  ty  Leg.  Art  (1850) 
196  The  dogs  . .  found.  1883  SHERAR  Al  Ifotne  <V  in  India 
207  Lady  Montego  ..  heard  the  view  hallo  ..  They  had 
found. 

C.  To  come  again  into  view  of,  to  recover  (some- 
thing lost). 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  48  Louerd  . .  min  heorte  is  icumen  a^ein 
eft :  ich  hire  habbe  ifunden.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4108  (Cott.) 
He  went  him  forth  and  forber  soght  Til  he  bam  faand  he 
finid  noght.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  327  Now  haf  I  fonte 
bat  I  for-lete.  138*  WYCLIF  Luke  xv.  5  Whanne  he  hath 
founden  it,  he  ioyinge  puttith  on  his  shuldris.  c  1440  Gene- 
rydes  53  He  wyste  not  them  this  knyghtes)  to  fynde.  1596 
SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  \.  L  143  By  aduenturing  both  [shafts] 
I  oft  found  both.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vm.  479  She  disap- 
peerd.  .1  wak'd  To  fina  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore  Her  loss. 
1791  'G.  GAMBADO'  Ann.  Horsem.  ix.  (1809)  106,  I. .soon 
found  the  hounds  again. 

d.  fig.  in  phrase,  To  know  whtre  to  find  him, 
youj  etc.     So,  •(•  Where  may  we  find  you  ? 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddoris  Answ.  Osor.  153  Set  downe  your 
mynde  whereunto  you  will  stand,  that  we  may  know  once 
where  we  may  finde  you.  x6oa  W.  WATSON  Decacordon 
147  Whereby  father  Parsons  and  his  adherents  did  so  square 
their  actions,  as  neuer.  .any  man  liuing  can  tell  where  to  find 


phrase)  know  where  to  find  him. 

e.  refl.  To  discover  and  attain  one's  special  place, 
power,  or  vocation. 

1647  H.  MORE  Poems  294  [The  soul]  infinitely  has  fun 
Herself,  her  deep'st  desire  unspeakably  hath  wonne.  1889 
Spectator  14  Dec.  839  Browning  may  be  said  almost  to  have 
found  himself  in  the  delight  he  had  in  reading  other  persons' 
souls.  1893  Academy  n  Mar.  222/1  It  was  as  assistant  to 
Bain  that  Minto  found  himself. 

1O.  To  succeed  in  obtaining  (something  needed 
or  desired)  ;  to  procure  (money,  bail,  sureties,  etc.). 
Cf.  1 8. 

1552  HrLOET,  Finde  suerties,  vadio.  1609  SKENE  Reg. 
Maj,  no  Gif  sic  borgh  may  not  be  founden,  he  sail  pas  to 
the  knawledge  of  ane  assise.  1640-1  Kirkcudbt.  War- 
Comm.  Afia.  Bk.  (1855)  81  They  find  suretie  to  uthers,  as 
accords  of  the  law.  1821  Examiner  350/1  You  shall  find 
security  for  your  good  behaviour.  1868  Act  31-2  Viet.  c. 
54  §  5  It  shall  not  be  necessary  ..  to  find  Security  for 
Expenses. 
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b.  To  get  or  obtain  (opportunity,  time,  etc.)  by 
arrangement  or  management. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  330  Him  nis  no  bing  leouere  J>en  bet  he 
inuwe  ivintlen  ancheisun  uorto  jiuene.  1535  COVERDAI.K 
ffaggai  i.  4  Ye  youre  selues  can  fynde  tyme  to  dwell  in 
syled  houses.  1656  COVVLEV  hint.  Martial's  Epigr.  21  If 
we  for  Happiness  could  leisure  finde.  1711  STEELE  Spect. 
No.  76  F  3  He  would  find  an  Opportunity  to  take  some 
favourable  Notice  of  him.  1760  H.  WALPOI.E  Corr.  (ed.  3) 
III.  ccclviii.  376,  1  just  found  a  moment  to  write  you  a  line. 
1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Kef.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  466  The  volume  had  not 
been  long  in  print  before  the  king  found  time  to  read  it. 

c.  To  summon  up  (courage,  resolution,  etc.  to 
do  something).     To  find  in  one's  heart:  to  be  in- 
clined or  desirous  ;  to  prevail  upon  oneself  (to  do 
something) ;   in  present  use  chiefly,   to  be  hard- 
hearted enough,     f  To  find  one's  countenance :  to 
assume  a  certain  demeanour. 

c  1374  CiiAL'CEH  Troilus  in.  979  He.  .took  a  light,  and  fond 
his  contenaunce  As  for  to  loke  upon  an  old  romaunce. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ixx.  324  (Harl.  MS.)  He  slepte  ..  so 
savourly,  bat  be  preste  ne  non  othir  nmt  fynde  in  hire  herte 
to  wake  him.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More  s  Utop.  (Arb.)  26  They 
can  not  fynde  in  their  hertes  to  loue  the  author  therof.  1611 
BIBLE  2  Sam.  vii.  27  Therfore  hath  thy  seruant  found  in  his 
heart  to  pray  this  prayer  vnto  thee.  1711  STEELE  Spect. 
No.  27  F  i  They  . .  cannot  find  in  their  Hearts  to  relinquish 
it.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  xiv.  255  Not  as  I  could  find 
i'  my  heart  to  let  him  stay  i'  the  coal-hole  more  nor  a  minute. 
Mod.  At  last  he  has  found  courage  to  speak. 

11.  Of  things :  a.  To  obtain  as  if  by  effort.     So 
to  find  expression,  ingress,  outlet,  place,  etc.     Also 
occasionally,  to  have  in  a  specified  place. 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  ix,  The  billow.. That  far  to 
seaward  finds  his  source.  1813  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Horace  in 
London  90  Clouds.  .Which  quickly  find  vent  in  a  deluge  of 
tears.  18x9  SHELLEY  Cenci  v.  iv.  99  The  only  ill  which  can 
find  place  Upon  the  giddy,  sharp  and  narrow  hour  Tottering 
beneath  us.  1860  W.  F.  COLLIER  Gt.  Events  Hist.  v.  (1871) 
173  The  devotion  of  the  people  found  vent  chiefly  in  pilgrim- 
ages. 1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  696  An  opening  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  largest  vessels  to  find  ingress. 
b.  To  reach,  arrive  at  as  a  destination. 

a  1340  HAMTOLE  Psalter  xx.  8  pi  righthand  fynd  [L.  in- 
venial]  all  bat  has  be  hated.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.  H.  iii.  72  The  iron  being,  .guided  toward  the  stone,  untill 
it  find  the  newtrall  point  wherein  its  gravity  just  equalls  the 
magneticall  quality.  xSox  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  vn.  xx,  Yet 
may  a  dagger  find  him. 

C.  To  come  home  to,  take  hold  of,  reach  the 
understanding  or  conscience  of. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Conf.  Inquiring  Spirit  i.  (1840)  loWhat- 
z\*x  finds  me,  bears  witness  for  itself  that  it  has  proceeded 
from  a  Holy  Spirit.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  i.  (1875)  37 
As  long  as  his  new  casting  so  fails  more  fully  to  commend 
itself,  more  fully  (to  use  Coleridge's  happy  phrase  about  the 
Bible)  \£>find  us.  1891  DRUMMOND  in  Pall  Mall  G.ij  Oct. 
7/2  The  books  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  found  me  and 
taught  me. 

12.  To  ascertain  or  attain  by  mental  effort ;  to 
discover  by  study  or  attention. 

a  xooo  Cynewidfs  Christ  183  (Gollancz)  Hu  ma?s  ic  . . 
andsware  senige  findan  Wrabum  to-wibere.  ^1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  103  Eaoe  mei  be  mon  fundan  hu  he  hine  seolf  amerre. 
a  1250  Owlfy  Night.jo$  pe  ni^tingale.  .hadde  andsueregode 
ifunde.  c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  2371  Ac  thai  ne  couthe  nowt 
i-find,  Whi  th'  emperour  was  blinde.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey 
cxxxvii.  204  The  due.  .bad  hym  saye  that  he  hath  founden. 
1538  STARKEY  England  i.  ii.  68  We  may  perauenture  fynd 
some  mean  to  restore  our  cuntrey.  11631  DONNE  Poems 
(1650)  3  Teach  me  to.  .finde  What  winde  Serves  to  advance 
an  honest  minde.  1678  PHILLIPS,  To  Find  the  Ships  Trim, 
a  term  in  navigation  to  find  how  she  will  sail  best.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  701  This  Remedy  the  Scythian 
Shepherds  found.  1812-6  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  ff  Art 
I.  481  We  must  rest  contented  with  viewing  the  true  figure 
of  an  object,  without  expecting  to  find  its  natural  colour. 

13.  To  ascertain  by  calculation ;   to  get  at  or 
obtain  (the  solution  of  a  problem). 

c  1301  CHAUCER  Astro!.  Prol.  i  Conclusiouns  that  han  ben 
fownde.  cigoo  Lancelot  497  We  have  fundyne  so.  1714 
WHISTON  Euclid  (cd.  3)  in.  i,  To  find  [BILLINGSLEY  1570  has 
To  finde  out]  the  Center  of  a  given  Circle.  1840  LARDNER 
Geom.  141  We  find  the  point  B  on  the  second  parallel  from 
Oy&t  a  certain  distance  above  the  fifth  parallel  from  OX. 

14.  To  find  one's  way  :  primarily,  to  make  out 
one's  way  by  observation  or  inquiry  ;  to  contrive 
to  reach  one's  destination.    Hence  in  weaker  sense, 
said  of  persons  and  things :  To  go  or  be  brought  to 
a  place  in  spite  of  difficulties,  or  not  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

[a  1225  Ancr.  K.  66  J>e  ueond.  .ivond  wei  touward  hire  of 
hire  uorlorenesse.  c  1250  Gen.  4;  Ex.  3246,  xii.  wei}es  Ser-in . . 
Sat  euerilc  kinde  of  israel  Mai  Sor  his  weise  linden  wel.  1393 
GOWER  Conf.  I.  265  If  thou  wolt  finde  a  siker  weie  To  love, 
put  envie  awaye.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  889  Who  would 
not,  finding  way,  break  loose  from  Hell?]  1746-7  HERVEY 
Medit.  118181  71  That  fatal  javelin  ..  finds  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  all  the  sons  of  Adam.  1803  J.  BRISTED  Pedestrian 
Tour  II.  655  Her  cousins,  .had  been  bankrupted,  .and  had 
found  their  way  up  to  London.  1827  Examiner  792/2 
English  corn  is  finding  its  way  into  Holland.  1835  THIRL- 
WALL  Greece  I.  1 1  A  weak  and  sluggish  river,  which  . . 
scarcely  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  1847  MARRY  AT  Chlldr. 
N.  Forest  iv,  Could  you  find  your  way  home  ?  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  340  Notions  which  have  found  their  way 
into  the  drama. 

t 15.  To  contrive,  devise,  invent ;  to  discover  (a 
scientific  fact,  etc.).  Also  with  forth ,  up.  Obs. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  918  Se  cyng  haefde  funden,  &et  [etc.]. 

a  1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  199  pet  bu  bringe  bene  Munuch 

tobire  glednesse  bet  funde  Sesne  song  bi  Se.     a  1300  Cursor 

M.  1469  (Cott.  I  Enoch.,  was  be  first  bat  letters  fand.    1-1380 
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WYCI.IF  Wks.  (1880)  279  Tradicions  founden  vp  of  synful 
wrecchis.  1393  GOWER  Conf.  II.  161  The  first  in  thilke 
londe  . .  whicne  the  melodic  fonde  Of  reedes.  1430  LYDG. 
Chron.  Troy  I.  iii,  Famous  Argus  . .  fyrst  that  art  yfonde. 
c  1449  PF.COCK  Rt-pr.  534  For  this  eende  religiouns  weren 
founde  and  foundid.  c  1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  77  At 
the  last  hee  finds  fourth  a  wyle.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II. 
145  Many  ..  have  found  suggestions  ..  to  bring  this  your 
realme  into  subversion.  1655-60  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos. 
(1701)  106  About  this  time  ..  Anaximander  found  the  obli- 
quity of  the  Zodiack. 

16.  dial.  To  feel  (a  pulse)  ;  also  intr.  to  feel, 
grope. 

1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Amir.  Wks.  1855  I.  164  You  wad 
hae  fan'  a  pulse  with  jtsculapian  solemnity.  1892  Northnmb. 
Gloss.,  It's  that  dark,  aa'll  he'  to  fin'  for  the  sneck. 

17.  Law.  t  a.  intr.  To  determine.  (Only  in  OE.) 
a  xooo  Laws  Alfred  §  18  in  Thorpe  Laws  (1840)  I.  72  Swa 

we  Eer  be  Isewdum  men  fundon. 

b.  fTo  determine  and  declare  (an  offence)  to 
have  been  committed  (obs.~) ;  to  determine  and  de- 
clare (an  issue)  to  be  (so  and  so). 

1495  Act  ii  Hen.  VII,  c.  3  Pream.,  The  seid  offences  .. 
myght  not . .  be  punysshed  except  it  were  first  founde  and 
presented  by  the  verdite  of  xij  men.  1515  WRIOTHESLEY 
Chron.  (1875)  I.  9  They  saide  he  hanged  himselfe,  but  it  was 
fownde  contrarie.  1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  5  The  Crowner 
hath  sate  on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian  buriall.  1647  N. 
BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  Ixvii.  (1739)  168  If  it  were  found 
for  the  supposed  Offender,  he  was  bailed  till  the  next  coming 
of  the  Justices.  1675  C.  HATTON  in  Hatton.Corr.(i%i%)  121 
Ye  crowner's  inquest  have  found  it  only  manslaughter.  1817 
W.  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Priits  (ed.  4)  II.  1223  Judgment  shall 
be  given  for  defendant,  although  the  issue  be  found  against 
him. 

c.  To  determine  and  declare  (a  person)  guilty  or 
innocent. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  45  pe  Holi  Goost,  wan  He  comib,  schal 
find  bis  world  of  dome.  £1475  Raitf  Coiljear  vgo  He  will 
be  found  in  his  fault,  that  wantis  foroutin  weir.  1531-2 
A  ct  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  i  Anie  personne . .  founde  gyltie  of  any 
abbettement.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  ii.  i.  7  Is  he  found 
guilty?  1784  COWPER  Task  n.  12  He  finds  his  fellow  guilty 
of  a  skin  Not  colour'd  like  his  own.  1821  Examiner  544/1 
The  Jury  found  the  defendants  guilty. 

d.  To  agree  upon  and  deliver,  'bring  in'  (a  ver- 
dict).   Also  with  obj.  sentence  introduced  by  that. 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  100  a,  The  Graund  Assise  ought 
by  the  law  to  finde  that  [etc.],  a.  1657  SIR  J.  BALFOUR 
Ann.  Scot.  (1824-5)  II.  58  The  said  courte..fand  that  the 
said  edicte  did  no  wayes  extend  towardes  the  subiectes  of 
the  kingdome  of  Scotland.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
37  The  jury  . .  found  a  verdict  of  guilty.  1888  Law  Times 
LXXXV.  132/2  The  jury  at  the  trial  found  that  the  managing 
director,  .had  ratified  the  contract. 

absol.  1622  BACON  Hen.  VII,  210  They  would  . .  inforce 
them  to  finde  as  they  would  direct.  1891  Law  Times  XC. 
283/1  The  jury  . .  found  for  the  plaintiff. 

e.  To  ascertain  the  validity  of  (an  indictment, 
etc.).     To  find  a  (true)  bill:  see  BILL  sb2  4. 

1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10  Any  office  or  offices  found 
bofore  Eschetour  or  Eschetours.  1534  Act  26  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  2  An  inditement  of  .xii.  men  lawfully  founden.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vi.  (1703)  II.  99  This  Indictment  and 
Information  was  found  by  the  Grand  Jury.  1769  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  IV.  xxiii.  301  To  find  a  bill,  there  must  at 
least  twelve  of  the  [grand]  jury  agree.  1845  STEPHEN  Laws 
Eng.  II.  484  An  indictment  for  treason  . .  must  be  found 
witnin  three  years  after  the  commission  of  the  act  of  treason. 
III.  18.  To  procure  (something)  for  the  use  of 
(somebody)  :  with  direct  (or  direct  and  indirect) 
obj. ;  to  supply,  provide,  furnish.  All  found  (in 
regard  to  servants) :  with  all  customary  articles  of 
food,  etc.,  provided. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  215  Wi  sholdest  bu  bis  finden  be 
noht  ne  fost  berof.  a  1225  St.  Marher.  20  Hwa  so . .  makeS 
chapele  oSer  chirche  oSer  ifindeS  in  ham  Hht  oSer  lampe. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  297  pat  euere  eygte  hyde  lond  an  man 
hym  ssolde  fynde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13277  (Cott.)  Wit  bair 
scipp  bai  fand  bam  fode.  (71386  CHAUCER  Jfnt.'s  T.  1555 
And  euer  more.  .Eterne  fyr  I  wol  bifore  the  fynde.  c  1430 
Pilgr.  LyfManhoiie  n.  xix.  (1869)  82  He  wolde  that,  .here 
herkeners  ..  founden  hem  here  vitailes.  IS43-+  Act  35 
Hen.  VIII,  c.  ii  §  3  Boroughes.  .not  findinge  burgesses  for 
the  parliament.  1563  Richmond.  Wills  167  My  thre  natural 
sonns  . .  shalbe  fownden  meate  and  drynke.  1603  JOHKSON 
Kingd.  %  Commonw.  152  No  more  then  every  horseman  [is 
accounted]  a  rider,  or  able  to  finde  himselfe  armour.  1647 
N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  Ixxi.  (1739)  192  For  every 
Plough, every  man  should  find  two  compleat  Horses.  1762-71 
H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786}  III.  253  The 
subscription  was  but  ten  shillings  a  year :  Britton  found  the 
instruments.  1814  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  122  The 
hotels  do  not  find  breakfast.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
(1876)  I.  App.  662  The  government  required  each  county  to 
find  its  quota  of  ships.  1884  Punch  8  Mar.  118/2  Wages 
j£iS,  all  found  but  beer. 

b.  with  immaterial  object. 

1664  BUTLER  Hnd.  11.  ii.  386  Honour  is  like  that  glassy 
Bubble  That  finds  Philosophers  such  trouble.  1771  Junius 
Lett.  xlix.  254  The  perpetration  . .  of  new  crimes  will  find 
employment  for  us  both.  1858  BUCKLE  Cimliz.  (1873)  II. 
viii.  574  The  forms  of  constitutional  government  they  could 
bestow,  but  they  could  not  find  the  traditions  and  the  habits 
by  which  the  forms  were  worked. 

19.  To  support,  maintain,  provide  for  (a  person, 
rarely  an  institution).  To  find  in :  to  supply  with, 
f  To  find  to  school :  to  maintain  at  school. 

[App.  from  18  by  conversion  of  indirect  into  direct  obj.] 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  322  Nane  ..Wald  do  sa  mekill  for 
him,  that  he  Mycht  sufficiantly  fundyn  be.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  vi.  36  My  frendes  founden  me  to  scole.  c  1430 
Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  59,  I  wole  bee  fynde  til  bou  be  oolde. 
a  1529  SKELTON  Reflyc.  147  Exhibicyon  Therewith  to  be 


FINDAL. 

founde  At  the  universite.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  it.  73 
Condemned  persons,  .are  found  by  the  king  as  long  as  they 
do  Hue.  17x3  STEELE  Guardian  No.  58  F  3  The  king  of 
Sweden  finds  me  in  clean  linen.  1795  BURKE  Thoughts 
Scarcity  Wks.  1842  II.  249  Unless  the  labourer  is  well  fed, 
and  otherwise  found  with  such  necessaries  of  animal  life. 
1830  GKN.  P.  THOMPSON  Excrc.  (1842)  I.  212  Decline  finding 
paupers  in  venison.  1857  R.  TOMES  Anicr.  in  Japan  viii. 
183  Boatmen's  wages  are  from  one-and-a-half  to  two-and-a- 
quarter  dollars  per  month,  whenfaurttt. 

b.  So  To  find  oneself:  to  provide  for  one's  own 
living  or  needs.     \  Also  said  transf.  of  a  war. 

c  1386  CHAUCF.R  Nun's  Pr.  T.  9  Sche  fond  hirself.  1466 
Mann,  fy  Househ.  Exp.  346  Item,  to  ij.  fellers  of  tymbre, 
and  to  fynde  them  selffes,  viij.(/.  1553  BECON  Reliques  of 
Rome  (1563)  24 b,  Such  poore.  .as  haue  not  wherof  to  fynde 
themselues.  1585  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay  Voy.  Turkie 
in.  iv.  76  b,  They  have  . .  4  Aspres  of  pension  by  the  day, 
but  upon  that  they  must  fynde  themselves.  1624  BACON 
IVar  with  Spain  (1629)  45  The  war  in  continuance  will 


finde  it  selfe.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxxiii.  133 
A  certain  pay  to  find  himself  withal,  and  to  live  upon.  1754 
FIELDING  Voy.  to  Lisbon  Wks.  1882  VII.  09  It  was  expected 


the  passengers  should  find  themselves  in  several  tilings. 
1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  vi,  They  . .  found  them- 
selves, as  fowls  can  always  do  when  they  have  a  great  range 
of  ground  to  go  over. 

•f  c.  To  serve  to  maintain.  Obs. 
1483  Festivall  (W.  de  W.  1515)  59  Of  y  wheel  was  so  grete 
plente  y*  it  founde  all  y«  people,  .for  thre  yere.  1523  FITZ- 
HERB.Snrv.  2b,  It  is  tobeenquered.  .what  manerof  beestes 
or  catell  it  [the  medowe]  is  most  necessary  vnto,  and  howe 
many  it  wyll  fynde.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad. 
429  He  gave  to  every  citizen  as  much  wheate  as  would  finde 
him  three  moneths. 

IV.  With  adverbs. 

20.  Find  out. 

a.  To  discover  by  attention,   scrutiny,   study, 
etc.  ;  to  devise,  invent ;  to  unriddle,  solve. 

1552  HULOET,  Finde  out  by  studye,  excudo.  1568  GRAFTON 
Chron.  II.  637  Johannes  rauscius  ..  first  found  out  the 
noble  science  of  Imprintyng.  16x1  BIBLE  2  Chron.  ii.  14 
A  man  of  Tyre,  skilfull  to  . .  find  out  euery  deuice  which 
shall  be  put  to  him.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  406  Who  shall 
. .  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out  His  uncouth  way. 
17x2  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  542  F  i  Since  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  has  been  found  out.  1744  HARRIS  Three  Treat,  n. 
(1765)363  note,  They  found  out  Laws.  1871  R.  H.  HUTTON 
Ess.  (1877)  I.  38  It  aims  . .  at  finding  out  how  they  may  be 
really  united. 

b.  To  come  upon  by  searching  or  inquiry ;  to 
discover  (what  is  hidden).     Cf.  9. 

1551  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  36  b,  Thei . .  doe  searche  narrow- 
lie,  .and.  .at  lengthe  finde  out  the  Mine.  1611  BIBLE  jfoby.1. 
7  Canst  thou  by  searching  finde  out  God  ?  1625  BACON  Ess. 
Truth  (Arb.)  499  The.  .Labour,  which  Men  take  in  finding 
out  of  Truth.  1634  HERBERT  Trav.  217  A  . .  proofe  that 
Madoc  ap  Owen  Gwynedd  first  found  out  that  Continent 
now  call'd  America.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  308  FS,  I  was 
very  much  surprized  . .  that  any  one  should  find  out  my 
Lodging.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vn.  vii,  As  she  is  a 
woman  of  very  great  note,  I  shall  easily  find  her  out  1816 
SCOTT  Antiq.  xxiv,  'Whenever  Misticot's  grave  was  fund 
out,  the  estate,  .should  be  lost.' 

o.  To  detect  in  an  offence  ;  to  detect,  discover 
(a  fraud,  etc.) ;  to  penetrate  the  disguise  of,  discover 
the  identity  or  true  character  of.  Cf.  8. 

17x1  STEELE  Spect.  No.  51  F  7  If  at  the  Catastrophe  he 
were  found  out  for  a  Traitor.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 

I.  65  Pray  don't  reveal  yourself  till  he  finds  you  out.  a  1853 
ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  HI.  viii.  108  When  once  a  man  has 
found  himself  out  he  cannot  be  deceived  again.  1883  Sltibos' 
Mercantile  Circular  8  Nov.  982/2   The  worthlessness  of 
.  .clayed  cottons  is  now  being  found  out  by  the  consumer. 

fd.  To  provide,  supply.  Obs.—  *. 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  528  It  was  not  possible 
for  them  to  find  out  funds  for  so  great  an  expense. 

21.  Find  up.     To  discover  by  search. 

Said  to  be  'a  Norfolkism '  (W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem. 

II.  135).     '  Still  common  in  Suffolk'  (F.  Hall). 

[Cf.  1380  in  15  and  1430  in  FINDER  i  c.]  1799  W.  TAYLOR  in 
Robberds  Mem.  1. 260  You  have  a  mind  . .  to  find  up  '  More 
Reliques  of  Rowley'.  1817  —  Monthly  Mag.  XLIV.  314 
Jerom  . .  found-up  a  Hebrew  original  of  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees.  1831  HT.  MARTINEAU  Each  ft  All™.  96,  I  am 
going  into  the  depths  of  the  city  to  find  up  a  money  lender. 

Findable  (fai-ndab'l),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  found  :  see  senses  of  FIND  v. 

<  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  I.  viii.  41  Many  mo  of  hem  ben 
fyndeable  and  knoweable  by  mannis  resoun.  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies  i.  (1662)  75  I  return  such  persons  to  have  nothing 
more  to  be  said  of  them,  findable  by  all  my  endevours.  1791 
WARING  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  152  The  series  findable  as 
above  mentioned.  1843  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  232  I  felt 
about  for  pillows,  none  were  findable.  1887  T.  A.  TROLLOPE 
What  I  remember  I.  vii.  151  There  exists— still  findable 
I  suppose,  .a  large  lithographed  portrait  of  her. 

fPi'ndal.  Obs.  Forms:  i  fyndele,  3  find-, 
fundles,  6-7  //.  flndelles,  flndal(l)s,  fyndalls. 
[OE.  fyndele  str.  masc.,  f.  fund-  ablaut-stem  of 
find-an  to  FIND;  quot.  01225  points  to  a  form 
*findels,  f.  the  pres.-stem  (cf.  Da.  findelse)^  a. 
Invention,  b.  That  which  is  found ;  treasure-trove. 

a xooo  Scintilla  108  Adinventipnem,  to  fyndele.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  6  pe  vttre  riwle  ..  is  monnes  findles.  Ibid. 
8  Monnes  fundles.  1525  in  Boys  Sandwich  (1792)  775 
Findalls  to  be  ordered  by  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  jurats, 
where  they  happen  [etc.]  1570  Ibid.,  Wrecks  and  fyndalls 
floating,  and  the  half  of  all  wrecks  and  fyndalls  iottsome. 
a  1598  tr.  Charter  Edw.  I  to  Cinque  Ports  in  Hakluyt  Voy. 
I.  117  And  that  they  [Barons]  shall  haue  their  findelles 
in  the  sea  and  in  the  land.  1629  in  Boys  Sandwich  (1792) 
775  Wrecks  and  findals. 

29 


FIN  DE  SINGLE. 

II  Pin  do  Stecle  (fen  d?  syjkl').  [Fr.]  A 
phrase  used  as  an  adj.  in  sense:  Pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  the  end  of  the  (nineteenth)  century; 
characteristically  'advanced'  or  modern. 

1890  Daily  AVmr  29  Dec.  2/2  The  finance  of  the  year  has 
been  special—  -Jin  de  siecle.     1891  Melbourne  Punch  4  June 
377/1  They?«  tie  sihle  ballet. 
Finder  (fai'ndaj).     [f.  FIND  v.  +  -ER  '.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  finds,  in  various  senses 
of  the  vb.  ;  one  who  comes  upon  or  discovers  by 
chance  or  search  ;  •(•  one  who  contrives  or  invents, 
an  inventor,  deviser  ;  f  one  who  discovers  (a  coun- 
try, a  scientific  truth,  etc.). 

ci3oo  K.  Alis.  4794  Beheldeth  me  therof  no  fynder;  Her 
bokes  ben  my  shewer.  c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche 
1168  Pictagoras  .  .  the  firste  fynder  was  Of  the  art.  a  1420 
HOCCI.EVE  De  Reg,  Priiic.  iRoxb.)  179  The  first  fynder  of 
our  faire  langage.  .maister  Chaucer.  1:1430  Life  St.  Kath. 
(1884)  46  pe  fynder  of  all  euels  be  fende.  1487  Act  4  Hen. 
yil,  c.  2  §  i  The  Kyng  therof  to  have  the  on  half,  and 
the  fynder  the  other  halfe.  1516  Pitgr.  Per/,  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  81  b,  The  fynder  of  the  ryght  waye  to  heueTi.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  77  Christophorus  Colonus  the  fyrst  fynder  of 
those  landes.  Hid.  134  The  Chaldeans  beynge  the  fyrst 
fynders  ofletters.  1660  FULLER  Mix!  Contempl.  (1841)  184 
The  first  finders,  founders,  and  forgers  of  false  reports.  1711 
MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Marplot  v,  By  Marplot's  direction  [I  found 
you]  ;  you  know  he's  a  very  good  finder.  1765  BLACKSTONF. 
Ctnum.  i.  ix.  349  Concerning  treasure  trove,  he  is  .  .  to  enquire 
who  were  the  finders.  1870  EMERSON  Sac.  $  Solit.  xii.  269 
Time,  .is  the  finder,  the  unweariable  explorer. 

b.  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  find  ;  spec. 
slang,  One  who  picks  up  the  refuse  of  the  meat- 
markets. 

F  In  Terms  tie  la  Ley  1641,  and  hence  in  certain  Diets., 
erroneously  said  to  be  an  early  synonym  for  SEARCHER  (as 
the  designation  of  a  Custom-house  official);  in  14  Ric.  II. 
cap.  10,  and  other  statutes,  the  AF.  trononr  (trone-keeper) 
was  misread  as  trovonr  (finderl,  whence  the  mistake. 

1751  Lorn  Life  (1764)  16  The  whole  Company  of  Finders 
..are  marching  towards  all  the  markets.  1839  MARRVAT 
Diary  Amer.  Ser.  i.  II.  izgFinders,  who  would  search  all  over 
the  country  for.  .every  appearance  on  the  surface  of  a  good 
vein  of  metal.  1851  MAYHEW  Loud.  Labour  I.  255  Leaden- 
hall-  market  ..  was  infested  ..  with  'finders'.  They  carry 
bags  round  their  necks,  and  pick  up  bones  or  offal. 

c.  In  comb,  with  advbs.,  z%Jinder-ont,  f  -«/. 
ri43o  LVDG.  Bochas  i.  ii  (1544)  5  b,  He  [Nimrod].  .was 
fynder  up  of  false  religion.  1553  UDALL  Flowers  Latin 
Speaking  (1560)  103/2  The  deuiser  and  fynder  out  .  .  of  all 
my  pleasures.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  v.  ii.  131  Had  I  beene 
the  finder-out  of  this  Secret.  i6ia  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate 
Pref.  Wks.  0653)  i  The  .  .  first  finders  out  of  the  Science. 
2.  Sporting,  f  A  dog  trained  to  find  and  bring 
game  that  has  been  shot  ;  a  '  water-spaniel  ',  re- 
triever (obs.).  Also,  one  used  to  discover  the  track 
of,  or  '  put  up  ',  game  for  the  sportsman. 

iSTj  FLEMING  tr.  Cains'  Dogs  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  266 
The  Water  Spaniel,  .is.  .called  a  Finder  because,  .hefindeth 
such  things  as  be  lost.  1681  HlCKUUNOtU  Wks.  (17161  I. 


such  things  as  be  l  .  . 

214  This  Couple  or  pair  usually  Hunt  together,  .as.  .a  Grey- 
Hound  and  a  Finder.  1766  PENNANT  7.ool.  (1768)  I  u 
1803  Ann.  Keg.  800  One  or  two  small  dogs  called  finders' 
whose  scent  is  very  keen,  and  always  sure  of  hitting  off 
a  track.  1814  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1 


,  and   will   beat 


863)  95  Dash 
cover  with  anv 


capital   find' 
spaniel  in  England. 
3.  A  contrivance  or  instrument  for  finding 

t  a.  An  index.   Obs. 

1588  J.  MELLIS  Brief  Instr.  Civb,  Vnto  which  Leaser  it 
shalbe  necessary  to  ordein  or  make  a  calender,  otherwise 
called  a  Repertory  or  a  finder. 

b.  A  small  telescope  attached  to  the  large  one 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  an  object  more  readily. 

1784  HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  41  The  finder  of 
my  reflector  187,  tr.  Schelleri,  Sped,:  Anal.  liii.  244 
Janssen  left  the  spectroscope  to  look  for  a  moment  through 
the  finder,  or  small  tejescope. 

c.  A  microscopic  slide  divided  by  crossed  lines 
so  that  any  point  in   the  field  can  be  identified 
readily. 

1867  J.  HOGG  Micnic.  i.  iii.  ,87  A  finder,  as  applied  to 
the  microscope,  is  the  means  of  registering  the  position  of 
any  particular  object  in  a  slide. 

d.  Phatagr.  A  supplementary  lens  attached  to 
a  camera,  to   locate   the  object   in   the   field   of 
view. 

Th'88?  Pj'H'  E"ERSON  Naturalistic  Photogr.  i.  i.  (1890)  133 
iiest  view  finder  for  quick  exposure  work  is  to  fit 

'&3S&A 

Pi-nd-fault.    Obs.  exc.  dial.     [f.  FIND  v.  + 
FAULT  £1  ^  One  who  finds  fault  (see  FAULT  st.  6); 


a  tault-hnder,  censorious  person 
di'sirav^anrf00''8/'"^'18431  '?  Fra 


antike  findefaults, 
TRAP,,    M  /I  em"'ng  !i'"y  good  "deauour.     ,656 


Obs. 


.,..       s.rare-*.    [f  phr 
find  fault  (treated  as  if  one  word)  +  -ING  1  1     * 
achon  of  finding  fault.     In  quot.  attrib 
lark4!  W"ITL«:K15""«*'«  347  She  doth  not  set  Businesse 
bran«''n«s.  and  ("'"defaulting  Quarre  £ 

see  FINNAN. 
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tPi-ndible,  a.  06s.-"  [ad.  L.  *findilnlis,  f. 
find-?re  to  split.]  That  may  be  split  or  cleft. 
Hence  Pi  ntlibleness,  capability  of  being  split. 

1656  UI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Findible.  17*1-90  in  BAILEY. 
1730-36  UAILEY  (folio\  Findibleness. 

Finding  (f3i-ndin),t'<V.  sb.  [f.  Fixni'.  +  -INQ1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FIND  in  its  ordinary 
senses  ;  an  instance  of  the  same.  Also  with  out. 

c  1340  Cursor  HI.  5365  (Trin.)  Joseph  . .  I  haue  founden 
here.  Of  his  fyndynge  bonke  I  god  so.  c  1449  PECOCK 
Repr.  i.  xiii.  70  Into  whos  fynding  and  grounding  doom  of 
mannys  resoun  may  suffice.  1611  BIBLE  Itecl.  xiii.  26  The 
finding  out  of  parables  is  a  wearisome  labour  of  the  minde. 
1870  MRS.  RIDDKLI.  Austin  Friars  ii, '  You  speak  as  though 
my  misfortunes  had  been  of  my  own  seeking  . . '  They  have 
been  of  your  own  finding '. 

b.  That  which  is  found  or  discovered ;  also,  a 
find,  a  discovery. 

1598  FLORIO  Trouadelli,  findlings,  children  found,  findings. 
1644  MILTON  Areop.  36  When  a  man  hath  bin  labouring  . . 
in  the  deep  mines  of  knowledge,  hath  furnisht  out  his  find- 
ings. 1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XX.  339  The 
findings  at  Pompeii,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Portici. 
1876  TAIT  Rec.  Adv.  Phys.  Sc.  xiii.  (ed.  2)  322  To  Joule 
we  owe  the  first  precise  findings  on  the  subject. 

2.  The  action  of  inventing  or  devising;  a  device, 
invention.      Now  only  with   out;    formerly   also 
with  up. 

111300  Cursor  M.  27661  (Cott.)p  nith  cums..  finding  of  il. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1557  pai  styrd  God  tyll  wreth,  In 
bair  new  fyndynges  of  vanite.  ^1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880) 
77  Here  owene  fyndynge  vp,  bat  crist  &  apostlis  spoken  not 
of.  ci4oo  Destr.  Troy  4296,  I  will  tell  here  a  tale.  .Of  be 
fyndyng  of  false  goddes.  1578  TIMME  Calvine  on  Gen.  151 
The  finding  out  of  Harps  and  sucli  like  M  usical  Instruments. 
1642  ROGERS  Xaunian  182  Beseech  the  Lord  not  to  leaue 
thee  to  thine  owne  findings. 

3.  The  action  of  providing  or  supplying. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  358  He  jaf  a  certein  of  possessioun 
for  fynding  of  lijtis.  1580  BARET  Ah>.  F  556  A  finding  . . 
of  things  that  one  lacketn. 

4.  The  action  of  maintaining  or  supporting  (a 
person  or  an  institution),  f  At  a  person' s  findings : 
at  his  own  cost  or  expense.     Ct  FIND  v.  19. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3223  A  sergaunt.  .bat  had  ben  ay  at  his 
finding,  Euer  siben  >at  he  was  child  jeing.  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  v.  cxiii.  86  He  gaue  possessions  for  the  fyndyng  of 
hir.  1535  GARDINER  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem. 
\.  xxx.  213  The  finding  of  young  children  to  school.  1642 
ROGERS  Naaman  369  We  will  be  at  our  owne  findings. 
1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Kef,  I.  xxvi.  309  An  annuity.. for  the 
finding  of  a  school  in  Guilford.  1840  THACKERAY  Catherine 
vii,  She  will  be  very  glad  to.  .pay  for  the  finding  of  him. 
t  b.  Keep,  maintenance,  provision,  support.  Obs. 


PINE. 

Well  iv.  iv.  35  Still  the  fine's  the  Crowne.     1664  Flodden  F. 

i.  2  A  lucky  fine  and  end  to  make.     1839  BAILEY  Festus 

xxx,  (1848)  348  Open  thine  arms  O  death  1  thou  fine  of  woe. 
b.  Phrase,  In  ($ the) fine:;  also  rarely  t<*,  \at, 

\  of  fine) :  f  (a)  in  the  end,  at  last ;  (/')  to  conclude 

or  sum  up,  finally  ;  also,  in  short. 

(«)  i«97  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  QI  pe  noble  Constantyn,  (bat  was 
kyng  here  of  bis  lond,  &  emperour  atte  fyn1.  c  1450  Merlin 
286  But  in  the  fyn  he  mote  yeve  grounde  a  litill.  £1540 
R.  MORICE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  iCamden)  24  In  fyne  he  was 
perceyved  to  affixe  one  of  the  papers  upon  the  dore.  1575 
J.  STILL  Gannn.  Gurtonv.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  246  My 
cockis,  I  thank  Christ,  safe  and  well  a-fine.  1693  Mem.  Ct. 
Teckely  i.  41  In  fine  after  a  Months  obstinate  defence  . .  the 
Turks  took  the  Fort  by  assault. 

(6)  i40i/W./VwM(KollsiII.gi  lean  tclle  wel  a  fyn  what 
heresie  amounteth.  1550  CROWLEY  Epigr.  917  Ye  must 
saye  as  they  saye,  be  it  wrounge  or  ryght.  In  fine,  ye  must 
praysethem.  i649Mii-TON Eikon.  Wks.  17381.408  Infine, 
he  accuses  Piety  with  the  want  of  Loyalty,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
Sat.  French  King  Wks.  1730  I.  60  In  fine,  the  Government 
may  do  its  will.  1849  RUSKIN  Seven  Lamps  vii.  §  8.  195 
We  have,  in  fine,  attained  the  power  of  going  fast, 
f  C.  The  latter  part  (of  time),  close.  Obs. 

£1400  Smudonc  Bab,  306  The  daie  passed  to  the  fyne 
1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i.  200  About  the  fine  of  September 
1615  G.  SANDYS  Trait.  101  Vntill  the  fine  of  December. 

f2.  End  of  life,  decease,  death.  To  do,  take 
(one's)^ne:  to  die.  Obs. 

CUSP  G<™.  *  Ex.  3852  Al!e [8el  olde  deden  Sor  fin.  a  1300 
Flora  Si  Bl.  441  Hi  beden  God  }iue  him  uuel  fin  pat  so 
manie  (lures  dude  berin.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3905  (Cott )  He 
was  be  chesun  of  hir  fine.  Ibid.  21102  (Cott.)  per  tok  he 
fine.  ci33o  R.  BRUNNE  Citron,  (1810)  189  Or  I  jit  do  my 


fyn.  c  1330  Assump.  Virg.  (Add.  MS.)  777  He  wolde  hau 
ben  at  hure  fyne  ,if  he  my3t  haue  come  bi  tyme.  140, 
FABYAN  Chrcm.  11.  xxxi.  24,  I  haue  here  shewed  vnto  you 
the  fyne  or  ende  of  Brennius.  1548  HALL  Chrott.  151  b' 
Choked  and  brought  to  his  fatall  fine.  1556  LAUDER  Trac- 
tate 209  Geue  je  Indure  vnto  jour  fyne. 

1 3.  The  extreme  part  or  limit  of  anything ;  a 
boundary.     Also/^.  extreme  case,  extremity.    Obs. 

a  1300  Curser  M.  23200(6011.)  pe  pitt  of  hell  pine  It  es 
suo  depe,  widuten  fine,  bat  end  ne  bes  bar  neuer  apon 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1558  Of  the  welle,  this  is  the  fyn.  1586 
J.  HOOKER  Giraltt.  Irel.  in  Holinslied  II.  135/2  Vpon  the 
fines  and  marches  in  Ulster.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  (1885)  114  Our  King  nevir  to  that  fine,  at  ony 
tyme  to  haue  beine  brocht,  that  [etc.].  1859  I.  TAYI  OR  Logic 
in  Theol.  139  The  '  settled  fine  '  to  which  each  aspires  to  rise. 

1 4.  Fjid  in  view,  aim,  purpose,  object ;  esp.  in 
phr.  to  what  fine.     Hence,  the  purpose  for  which 
a  thing  exists.  Obs. 

c  '374  CHAUCER  Troylus  11.  745  To  what  fine  is  soche  loue 
I  can  not  seen,  c  1386  —  Merck.  T.  862  Sche  knew  eek  the 
fyn  of  his  entent. 


intenance,  provision,  support.  Otis.  '  can  not  seen,  c  1386  —  Merck.  T.  862  Sche  knew  eek  the 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  vii.  293  (To)  haue  my  fode  and  my  />'"  of  his  entent.   1413  LYDG.  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  xx.  (1483)  65 

fyndynge  of  false  menne  wynnynges.    c  1449  PECOCK  Repr  \     'o  what  ende  or  fyn  Engendred  ye  me?    1533  BELLENDF.N 

in.  v.  305  He  myste  haue  askid  his  lijflode  and  fynding  of  I    /-«'J'  '•  <l822)  38  T°  schaw  to  quhat  fine  thay  war  cummin. 

II  em  tn   \vnnm    hf   nrf>.-li!(l        i  ^-,^    Q-   M  . , ,     ,„    A  -w/...,      ...    :  i£nz    wwtwwr   r&vt     '!**•***     \\\     U7t.»      .000    t      __     T^_.    .«._• 


hem  to  whom  he  prechid.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \n.  i, 
I  hat  he  hadde  al  maner  of  fyndynge  as  though  he  were 
a  lordes  sone.  1565-73 COOPER  Thesaurus,  Amwna,  finding 
in  meate,  drinke  or  apparell. 

c.  in  //.  (See  quots.)     Also  attrib.  in 
store  (U.S.). 

1846  WORCESTER  (citing  CHUTE),  Findings  pi.,  the  tools 
and  materials  used  by  shoemakers.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet, 
frade,  Findings,  the  wax,  thread  and  tools  which  a  jour- 
njyman  shoemaker  has  to  supply  himself  with  for  his  work. 
Ibid.,  Finding-stores,  an  American  name  for  what  are  termed 
in  England  grindery-warehouses;  shops  where  shoemakers' 
tools,  etc.  are  vended. 

5.  The  result  of  a  judicial  examination  or  inquiry ; 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  the  decision  of  a  indge  or 
arbitrator. 

1859  LANG ,  \Vaiid.  India  364  The  court-martial  still  ad- 
heres to  its  finding  of  murder.  1865  Pall  Mall  G  17  May 
'L,  iv  savs  Sir  J°sePh  Arnould,  in  his  eloquent  finding 
1884  C.  HASTINGS  in  Lam  Times  Rep.  5  Apr.  175/1  The 
findings  of  an  official  referee  have  always  been  considered 
as  equivalent  to  the  findings  of  a  jury. 

Findling,  obs.  var.  of  FOUNDLING. 

Findon,  flndram :  see  FINNAN. 

t  Fi'ndy,  a.  Obs.  Also  3  findia,  andige, 
fundie.  [M.E.Jin</ig,/un//i(u)  ;  cf.  OE.  tefynJi' 
capable,  Da.  fyndig  powerful,  solid,  f.  fyn'd 
strength,  substance.]  Firm,  solid,  weighty  Of  a 
harvest :  Plentiful. 

c  1200  ORMIN  4149  Crist  iss  strang  &  stedefasst  &  findij  & 
unnfakenn.  c,2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  1,9  pus  hie  segen> 
berefore  weren  fundie  on 


561  WINZET  Cert.  Tract,  iii."  Wks.  1888  I.  31  For  thair 
abusing  of  the  samyn  to  ane  vther  fine  than  He  [God] 
institute  tham.  1603  DEKKER,  etc.  Patient  Grissell  (1841 1 
42  Our  fine  be  now  to  apparel  all  these  former  in  some  light 
sarcenet  robe  of  truth. 

1 5.  Final  issue,  consequence,  result.   Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  iv.  Prol.  130  5it  luffis  ony  to  that 
fyne,  quharby  Thi  self  or  thaim  thow  frawart  God  removis. 


ho 
snecle 


/  RHH  ' 

B'dWU 


specne.    Ibid.  Bidde  we  nu  be  holigost  bat  he    glue  us 
(ed   f.VrCh)e'    <"^77  P-rm'erl'  in  Junius  Etymologictim 

Fine  (fein),  sb.\     Forms  :  3  fin,  3-6  i>n(e,  3- 


I.  End.     (Obs."  exc.  in  phr.  in  fine) 
pt      C^ss?tioni  end,  termination,  conclusion,  finish. 


II.  6.  Law.  A  '  final  agreement ' ;  '  an  amicable 
composition  or  agreement  of  a  suit,  either  actual 
or  fictitious,  by  leave  of  the  king  or  his  justices ' 

Blackstone). 

l™99  Act  27  Edw.  /,  c.  i  Quia  Fines  in  Curia  nostra  levati 
nnem  litibus  debent  imponere  et  imponunt,  &  ideo  fines 
vocantur,  maxime  cum  post  duellum  &  magnam  assisam  in 
suocasu  ultimum  locum  &  finalem  teneant  &  perpetuum.] 
b.  spec.  The  compromise  of  a  fictitious  or  collu- 
sive suit  for  the  possession  of  lands :  formerly  in  use 
as  a  mode  of  conveyance  in  cases  where  the  ordinary 
modes  were  not  available  or  equally  efficacious. 

The  procedure  was  as  follows.  The  person  to  whom  the 
land  was  to  be  conveyed  sued  the  holder  for  wrongfully 
keeping  him  out  of  possession  ;  the  defendant  (hence  called 
the  cognizor)  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  (or 
cogmzee) ;  the  compromise  was  entered  on  the  records  of  the 
court ;  and  the  particulars  of  it  were  set  forth  in  a  document 
called  the  foot  of  the  fine  (see  FOOT).  This  method  of  con- 
veyance was  resorted  to  by  married  women  (who  could  not 
alienate  land  by  any  other  process),  and  as  a  means  of 
barring  an  entail.  The  cognizor  was  said  to  acknmuledge  or 
ln<yafine ;  sometimes  the  vb.  to  lezy  was  used  intrans.  with 
Jine  as  the  subject.  Also  to  sue  a  fine. 

[12. .  BRACTON  De  Legibus  Anglix  v.  iv.  viii.  §  3  VI.  70 
Item  sufficit  finis  factus  in  curia  domini  regis  [etc.].  1292 
BRITTON  11.  iii.  §  14  Par  acord  del  purchaceour  et  del  donour 
covendra  lever  fin  en  nostre  court.]  1483  Act  i  Rich.  Ill, 
c.7  §  i  Notes  and  fynes  to  be  levied  in  the  Kinges  Court . .  shold 
be  openly  and  solemnnly  radd.  1509-10  Act  i  Hen. 


fyne. 
my  argu 


I5«o  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  in.  724  And  sa  to  bring 
nment  to  fine  I  can  not  find  [etc  ]     1601  SHAKS.  Alf, 


his  Recouenes.  ,11626  BACON  Max.  $  Uses  Com.  Law 
(1636)  51  A  Fine  is  a  reall  agreement,  beginning  thus,  'Hsec 
est  nnalis  concordia,  etc.'  1751  LADY  LUXBOROUCH  Let.  to 
bhenstont  (1775)  281  A  lawyer,  .to  see  me  execute  a  fine,  in 
consequence  of  my  parting  with  my  house  in  London.  1773 
E.  BONHOTE  Rambles  Mr.  Frankly  (1797)  I.  81  He  forbade 
me  his  house,  sued  a  fine,  and  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  138  A  fine  was  levied  accord- 
ingly. 

tc.  Hence  used  gen.  for:  A  contract,  agreement. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Cknm.  (1810)  106  Sir  Henry  mad  be 

fyne,  and  mad  be  manage.     1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  n    51 


FINE. 

tleede  In  Mariage  was[I.feffed)  To  beo  fastnet  with  fal>  be 
,yn  was  arered. 

III.  A  composition  paid. 

7.  a.  J-'emtal Law.  A  fee  (as  distinguished  fiom  the 
rent   paid  by  the  tenant  or  vassal  to  the  landlord 
on  some  alteration  of  the  tenancy,  as  on  the  transfer 
or  alienation  of  the  tenant-right,  etc.   b.  Mod.  Law. 
A  sum  of  money  paid  by  a  tenant  on  the  commence- 
ment of  his  tenancy  in  order  that  his  rent  may  be 
small  or  nominal. 

£1435  Torr.  Portugal  1086  Omage  thou  shalte  none  nor 
ffyne.  1523  FITZHLRB.  Sitrv.  Prol.,  To  cause  them  to  pay 
more  rent  or  a  gretter  fyne  than  they  haue  ben  acustomed 
to  do  in  tyme  past.  1625  Act  i  Chas.  1,  c.  2  §  i  His 
Majestic  having  received  divers  Fines  and  somraesof  Mony, 
according  to  the  said  Contracts.  1710  PKIDEAUX  Orig. 
J  itk's  ii.  82  Reckoning  in  their  Fines  as  well  as  their  Rents. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  351  Where  a  fine  is  certain, 
the  tenant  is  bound  to  pay  it  immediately  upon  his  admit- 
tance. 1862  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  x.  138  The  fines 
paid  by  his  vassals  on  succession  to  or  alienation  of  their 
fees.  1877  Act  40  &  41  I'ict.  c.  18  §  4  On  every  such  lease 
shall  be  reserved  the  best  rent  . .  that  can  be  reasonably 
obtained  . .  without  taking  any  fine  or  other  benefit  in  the 
nature  of  a  fine. 

8.  fa.  Inphr.  To  make  (a)  fine •:  to  make  one  s 
peace,   settle   a   matter,    obtain   exemption    from 
punishment  or  release  from  captivity,  esp.  by  means 
of  a  money  payment.   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  '1724)  sir  Some  hii  lete  honge  Bi  hor 
membres  an  hey. . Vort  hii  adde  fin  imad.  c  1325  Coer  de  L. 
3350  Charges  mules  . .  Off  brende  gold  . .  For  our  heyres 
to  make  fyn.  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  46  To  mak  the  fin  For 
sin.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  \Vace  (Rolls)  15966  When 
Penda  hadde  to  Cadwalyn  Obliged  hym,  &  mad  his 
fyn.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  184  It  is  lijttere  to  make 
a  fyn  for  moche  money  ban  to  purge  hym.  1422  J.  YONGK 
Privytye  204  And  there  this  McMahons,  with  dyuers  othyr 
enemys,  fynes  with  hym  makid,  pees  forto  haue.  1574  inW.fi. 
Turner  Select  Rec.  Oxford  351  Richard  Lloyde ..  shall  make 
fyne  for  his  contemptuous. -wordes.  1891  Northnmb.  Assize  '. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  Pref.  25  The  matter  . .  settled  by  the  Swet-  j 
hops  making  a  fine  with  Dionisia  for  20  marks. 

fb.  A  sum  of  money  offered  or  paid  for  exemp- 
tion from  punishment  or  by  way  of  compensation 
for  injury.  Obs. 

[1292  BRITTON  I.  xii.  §  7  Sur  peyne  de  raunceun  et  de  fin.] 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  6753  (Trin.)  If  bef  haue  no  fyn  ny  }ift  . . 
he  shal  be  solde.  1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Meere  Gull 
Citizen  (Arb.)  94  A  harsh  scholemaster,  to  whom  he  . .  payes 
a  fine  extraordinary  for  his  mercy. 

e.  A  certain  sum  of  money  imposed  as  the 
penalty  for  an  offence,  t  To  put  to  (one's)  fine  : 
to  fine. 

1529  MORE  Supplic.  Soulys  Wks.  296/2  The  v.  C.  poundes 
whych  he  payed  for  a  fyne  by  the  premunire.  1542-3 
Act  34-5  Hen.  VIII,  c.  27  I  84  No  persone  . .  for  murther  ] 
or  felonie  shall  be  put  to  his  fine,  but  suffer  accord- 
inge  to  the  lawes.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  (1843) 
10/1  He  was  . .  condemned  in  a  great  fine.  1719  W.  WOOD 
Surv.  Trade  302  Which  cannot  fail  of  bringing  many  more 
to  the  Church,  than  is  possible  by  Fines  and  Imprison- 
ments. 1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xvii.  327 
Fines  to  the  amount  of  £85,000.  .were  imposed  on  the  Cove- 
nanters. 1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  47  A  blow., 
subjected  the  offender  to  a  fine. 

d.  transf.  A  penalty  of  any  kind.  arch,  f  To 
pass  a  fine  :  fig.  to  pronounce  sentence. 

1503  HAWES  Encamp.  Virt.  v.  50  Deth  is  fyne  of  euery 
synne.  1580  LUPTON  Sivqila  14  To  pay  the  fine  of  dam- 
nation for  euer.  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I.  141  Two 
Self-admirers,  .may  pass  a  Fine  Upon  all  Judgment.  1697 
DRYDEN  Eneid  xi.  1222  Too  dear  a  Fine,  ah  much  la- 
mented Maid,  For  warring  with  the  Trojan  hast  thou 
paid.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  501  Fines  .  -  set  upon  Plays, 
Games,  Balls  and  Feastings.  1876  BLACKIE  Songs  Relit.  # 
Life  195  We  stood  for  our  faith,  when  our  life  was  the  fine. 
t  9.  A  fee  or  charge  paid  for  any  privilege.  Also, 
probate  duty  on  a  will.  Obs. 

[1422  £.  E.  Wills  (1882)  51  &  solue'runt  pro  fine  iiijor 
nobilia.)  1434  EARL  OF  OXFORD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n. 
I.  no  That  the  said  Shipp,  without  any  fyn  or  fee  . .  may 
have  licence,  .to  make  the  furst  viage  unto  St.  James.  1521 
Bury  Wills  i  Camden )  120 1  tern  to  Mr.  Miles,  for  the  aquitans 
at  thys  cownt  makyng  in  Fornham  and  for  y°  fyne  of  y8  testa- 
ment, .v  s.  viij  Cf.  c  1744  Parl.  Bill  in  Hanway  Trav.  (1762) 
I.  v.  Ixxi,  323  All  persons  . .  should  be  admitted  into  the  free- 
dom of  the  said  company,  upon  paying  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds. 
IV.  10.  Comb.,  fine-rolls  (  =  roluli  oblatorum 
Offinium  ;  see  qnot.  1891)  ;  fine-setting  vol.  sb., 
fining,  mulcting. 

1800  isi  Reft.  Public  Records  54  The  Fine  Rolls.  1853 
THOMAS  Handbk.  Publ.  Rec.  39  The  Fine  Rolls  of  King 
John.  1891  SCARGILL-BIRD  Guiiteto  Public  Records  35  The 
Rolls  upon  which  were  entered  the  sums  of  money  (or  other 
property.  .)offered  to  the  king  byway  of  oblation  orfine  for 
the  passing  or  renewal  of  charters  or  grants,  and  for  the 
enjoyment  of  lands,  offices,  wardships,  exemptions  . .  and 
other  marks  of  royal  favour,  were  called  Oblata  or  Fine 
Rolls.  The  first  of  these  appellations  fell  into  disuse  after 
the  reign  of  John,  the  latter  only  being  thenceforward  re- 
tained. 1657  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  II.  17  This  fine-setting 
is  no  breach  of  privilege. 

II  Fine  ^-^1  ,  sl>.-  Irish  Hist.  [Irish.]  An 
Old  Irish  family  or  sept. 

1873  SULLIVAN  Introd.  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish  I.  79  The 
clan.. comprised  several  Fines.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  last.  iv. 
105  My  own  ..  opinion  is  that  the  'Fine '..is  neither  the 
Tribe . .  nor . .  the  modern  Family . .  but  the  Sept. 
Fine  (foin  , a.  Forms:  3-5  fin,  fyn, 4-6  fyne, 
(4  fyin),  4-  fine.  [a.  ¥.fin  =  'Pr.fin-s,  Sp.,  Pg., 
It.  fino  ^also  It.  fine] :— Com.  Rom.  fino  (med.L. 
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/inns'),  prob.  a  back-formation  from  finirc  pa. 
pple.  finite)  to  FINISH.  On  the  analogy  of  the 
many  Kora.  vbs.  in  -ire  derived  from  adjs.  e.g. 
grossire  to  make  thick,  f.  grosso  thick)  the  vb. 
Jutirt  seems  to  have  been  felt  to  presuppose  an 
adj.  fino.  Similar  back-formations  (from  adjs.  of 
ppl.  form)  are  Sp.  cuerdo  intelligent  from  L.  cor- 
i/atiis,  It.  inanso  gentle  from  L.  mansucliis.  The 
Kom.  word  has  passed  into  all  the  Teut.  langs. ; 
cf.  OHG.,  MHG.  fin  (mod.G.  /««),  MDu.,  Du. 
fijn,  Icel.  (i5th  c. )//;/«,  Sw.y?;*,  Da.yf/«. 

In.  Fr.  the  word  now  chiefly  expresses  delicate  and  subtle 
perfection,  as  opposed  to  all  that  is  gross  or  clumsy.  In 
Eng.  the  senses  derived  from  this  notion  are  still  current, 
but  the  word  came  to  be  used  as  a  general  expression  of 
admiring  approbation,  equivalent  to  the  Fr.  bean,  which  it 
renders  in  many  adopted  locutions.] 

I.  Finished,  consummate  in  quality. 

1.  Of  superior  quality,  choice  of  its  kind. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2870  (Gott.)  Men  findis  lompis  on  be  sand 
Of  ter,  nan  finer  in  |>at  land.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  1'.  n.  o 
With  pelure  be  finest  vpon  erthe.  1-1385  CHAUCER  L.G.W. 
673  Cleofalras,  She.. made.. a  shryne  Of  alle  the  rubies 
and  the  stones  fyne  In  al  Egypte  that  she  coude  espye. 
CI440  Promp.  Pam.  161/1  Fyne  wyne,  falerniim.  1653 
WALTON  Angler  130  Certain  fields  . .  make  the  Sheep  that 
graze  upon  them  . .  bear  finer  Wool.  1872  YEATS  Growth 
Comm.  31  Elba  remarkable  to  this  day  for  the  fine  iron  it 
produces.  absol.  la  1400  Morte  Artli.  3372 

Ffonde  of  be  fyneste,.  .And  reche  to  the  ripeste. 

2.  Free  from  foreign  or  extraneous  matter,  having 
no  dross  or  other  impurity ;  clear,  pure,  refined. 

a.  Of  metals  :  Free  from  dross  or  alloy. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16453  (Cott.)  Quen  bai  be  fine  gold 
for-soke.  c  1384  CHAIXER  H.  Fame^  HI.  258  Of  gold  As 
fyne  as  ducat  in  venyse.  (-1450  Miroitr  Saluacwitn  1148 
This  reuerent  Throne  was  made  . .  of  finest  gold.  1557 
N.  T.  (Genev.)Ket:  L  15  And  his  fete  lyke  vnto  fyne  brasse. 
1611  BIBLE  Ezra  viii.  27  Two  vessels  of  fine  copper,  precious 
as  gold.  1757  Jos.  HARRIS  Coins  31  Coins. .  should  contain 
certain  assigned  quantities  of  pure  or  fine  silver.  1867  C/ian/b. 
Jrnl.  xxxviii.  105  *  Fine '  gold  being  purer  than  '  standard '. 
1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Fine  metal,  the  iron  or 
plate-metal  produced  in  the  refinery. 

fig.  1727  SWIFT  Further  Ace.  E.  Currl,  Mixing  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  fine  metal  of  other  authors  with  the 
alloy  of  this  society. 

b.  Of  gold  or  silver :  Containing  a  given  pro- 
portion  of  pure   metal,  specified   respectively  in 
'  carats '  (see  CARAT"  or  '  ounces '  (sc.  per  Ib.  troy). 

1594  PLAT  Jewell-lw.  HI.  85  The  golde  being  24  Carols 
high,  8:  the  siluer  12  ounces  fine.  1666  Act  18  C/tas.  II, 
c.  5  §  i  For  every  pound  troy  of  gold  or  silver. .  that  shall  be 
finer  upon  assay  than  crown  gold  or  standard  silver.  1820 
G.  G.  CAREY  Funds  95  Gold  of  twenty  two  carats  fine 
signifies  that  twenty  two  parts  of  the  whole  mass  is  pure 
gold  and  two  parts  of  some  other  metal.  1862  E.W.  ROBERT- 
SON Hist.  Ess.  i.  i.  3  The  purest  gold,  24  carats  fine. 
fig.  1581  [See  CARAT  3], 

C.  Of  liquids ;  Free  from  turbidity  or  impurity, 
clear.  Also  occas.  of  air  :  Pure. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  i.  6  The  good  wyn  that  is  aboue 
abideth  alway  clere  and  fyn.  1567  R.  EDWARDS  Dam.  ff  Pith. 
in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  35  Methinks  this  is  a  pleasant  city. . 
The  air  subtle  and  fine.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  (1885)  27  Ane  . .  spring,  of  fyne,  freshe  and  fair  water. 
111637  B.  JONSON  Rules  Tavern  v,  Let  our  wines  without 
mixture  or  stum  be  all  fine.  1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  I.  ii. 
(1682)  15  Which  transient  Sap  ..  thus  becomes  fine.  1723 
SWIFT  Stella  at  Woodpark,  She  view'd  the  wine  To  see 
that  ev'ry  glass  was  fine.  1745  R.  POCOCKE  Descr.  East 
II.  i.  5  They,  .brought  fine  oil  of  olives.  1819  SHELLEY 
Cyclops  47  Here  the  air  is  calm  and  fine. 

f  3.  Pure,  sheer,  absolute  ;  perfect.  In  phrases 
adopted  from  OF.,  esp.  (of,  •with,  by)  fine  force, 
(by)  absolute  necessity,  also  (by)  main  force ;  fate 
love,  fine  heart,  etc.  Obs. 

c  1320  Cast.  Lore  1405  Ther  was  never  fadur  to  his  child 
Of  fyne  love  so  meke  and  myld.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron. 
(1810)  35  Kymak  . .  com  for  fyne  awe.  c  1340  Gam.  fy  Gr. 
Knt.  1139  Me  be-houez  of  fyne. force,  Your  seruaunt  be. 
c  1450  Merlin  156  By  fyn  strengthe.  c  1475  Partenay  3831 
Whom  I  so  loued  with  hert  Fyn.  1564  HAWARD  Eutropiiis 
vn.  61  Cesar  . .  of  fine  force  caused  the  Romaynes  to  create 
hym  consull.  1670  COTTON  Esperiwn  I.  n.  45  To  effect 
that  by  fine  Force,  he  could  not  obtain  by  the  more 
moderate  ways  of  Addresses,  and  Treaty.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  Fine  Force  (Fr.  Law  Term)  an  absolute  un- 
avoidable Necessity  or  Constraint.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

4.  Of  persons  :  -fr  a.  Consummate  in  virtue  or 
excellence.  Chiefly  as  rime-word.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1203  A  god,  a  lorde,  a  frend  ful 
fyin.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  257  A  baron  bold 
&  fyn.  c  1400  Rowland  $  O.  14  Sir  Cherlles  gud  &  fyne. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1001  Twa  halymen  and  fyne, 
Saint  benet  and  bischop  Marcellyne. 

f  b.  Used  with  reproachful  designations  :  Con- 
summate, 'egregious'.  Obs.    Cf.  120. 

i  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  vi.  18  A  schrewe  fyne.  1508 
SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  i.  19  That  same  knaue  (Ford  hir 
husband)  hath  the  finest  mad  diuell  of  iealousie  in  him .  that 
euer  gouern'd  Frensie.  1604  —  Oth.  iv.  i.  155,  I  was  a  fine 

Foole  to  take  it. 
6.  Of  persons  or  actions  :  Consummately  skilful, 

highly  accomplished.  Now  only  as  a  contextual 
use  of  12  :  Admirably  skilful. 

f,  'f°  Orfea  265  To  her  harpyng j  that .was  fyne.    c 1400 

?^%  %£  ^^to?*^^^'1*, 

hcil[  his  woundis.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i.  i.  10  In  respect 
of  a  fine  Workman,  I  am  but ..  a  Cobler.  1837  DISRAELI 


PINE. 

/  'cuctia  i.  iii,  A  fine  musician.    1880  L.  STEPHEN  Poft  v.  133 
Pope  was  a  really  fine  judge  ofliterature. 
II.  Delicate,  subtle. 

6.  a.  Exquisitely  fashioned  ;  delicately  beautiful. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  170  Her  fygure  fyn.     £1450  l\'liy 

/  can't  be  a  nun  113  in  E.  E.  /'.  (it'62)  141,  I  fylle  Among 
the  herbes  fresche  and  fyne.  1530  PAI.SGR.  312,  i  Fyne  as 
any  worke  that  is  small  and  subtylly  wrought,  sottbtil.  1596 
SPENSER  Prothalamion  27  They,  .with  fine  fingers  crept  . . 
The  tender  stalks.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp,  r.  ii.  317  Fine  ap- 
parision :  my  queint  Ariel  Hearke  in  thine  care.  1819 
SHELLEY  Cenci  iv.  i.  133  Warp  those  fine  limbs  To  loathed 
lameness.  1867  TENNYSON  Window  88  Fine  little  bands,  fine 
little  feet. 

b.  Of  immaterial  things,  e.g.  emotion  or  feeling : 
Delicate,  elevated,  refined.  Cf.  10. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ft  Cr.  HI.  ii.  24  Some  ioy  too  fine ..  For  the 
capacitie  of  my  ruder  powers.  1707  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian 
xxxiii.  (1824)  713  A  moment  of  finer  joy.  1842  TENNYSON 
Locksley  H.  46  What  is  fine  within  trice  growing  coarse 
to  sympathise  with  clay. 

7.  Delicate   in   structure    or    texture,  delicately 
wrought ;  consisting  of  minute  particles  or  slender 
threads  or  filaments.    Opposed  to  COARSE. 

Often  contextually  coincident  with  sense  i. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  453  Hire  coverchiefs  weren  ful  fine 
of  ground,  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  453  He  fande  a  lofe  of  brede 
fyne.  1358  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  151,  J  fyne  hone.  1660 
Act  12  C/tas.  lit  c.  4.  Sched.  s.v.  Bntshes,  Fine,  or  head 
brushes.  1711  BERKELEY  Prevent. RninCt.  Brit.  Wks.  III. 
190  More  fine  linen  is  wore  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any 
other  country.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  1 18 
Any  Thing  that  is  termed  fine  Work.  1843  BISCHOFF  Woollen 
Maim/.  II.  192  The  wool  is  fit  for  clothing  purposes  or  for 
making  fine  flannels.  1884  A.  R.  PENNINGTON  \Viclif\\.  187 
They  were,  written  on  fine  vellum. 

b.  In  minute  particles,  comminuted. 

1535  COVERDALE  Lev.  ii.  i  A  meatofferynge.  .of  fyne  floure. 
1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  D  ij  b,  They  haue. .got  themselues 
the  fine  meale.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  n6  Full  of  fine  Dirt. 
1820  SHELLEY  IVitch  xliv.  6  Interwoven  with  fine  feathery 
snow.  1885  Stanch.  Exam.  4  May  5/3  The  air  is  in  fact 
quite  misty  with  the  fine  impalpable  dust  which  it  contains. 

c.  Attenuated,  of  small  ('entity,  subtle,  rare. 
1616    BACON    Sylva  §  761   When  the  Eye  standeth  in 

the  Finer  Medium.  1713-4  POPE  Rape  Lock  n.  61  Trans- 
parent forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight,  Their  fluid  bodies 
half  dissolved  in  light.  1783  POTT  Chimrg.  Wks.  II.  219 
The  exudation  of  a  fine  fluid.  1860  Miss  MULOCK  Parables 
30  in  Poems  273  Air  so  rare  and  fine. 

d.  Very  small  in  bulk  or  thickness ;  extremely 
thin  or  slender. 

1-1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  "'•  17  Upon  the  Body  lay  a  fyn 

S 'ate  of  Gold.  1551  HL-LOET  Fine  threde,  arachnion.  1577 
OOGE  Heresbach's  Hiisb.  (1586)  IL  68  Make,  .a  fine  hole., 
in  the  stocke.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  21  Like  a  crane  his 
neck  was  long  and  fyne.  c  1790  IMISON  Sck.  Art  i.  223 
The  fine  membranes  between  a  frog's  toes.  1821  SHELLEY 
Protneth.  Unb.  n.  i.  116  Thine  eyes,  .underneath  Their  long 
fine  lashes. 


L,D.  rlOUGHTON  in  i^lje   lloasj   1.  vm.    ^uv,    L    njiiin    I.IJT  «-.. 

finer  [lines  of  judgment]  just  as  distinct.  1884  Manch. 
Exam.  26  May  5/1  Margins  of  profit  are  so  fine.  1891 
FARMER  Slang,  Cut  fine,  to  narrow  down  to  a  minimum. 

e.  Athletics.  Reduced  in  fat  to  the  proper  degree 
by  training. 

1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  44  The  gentleman  who  brought 
him  [Oliver]  so  fine  into  the  ring  in  his  combat  with  Painter. 
1887  R.  L.  STEVENSON  Pastoral  in  I.ongm.  Mag.  IX.  598 
With  a  certain  strain  in  the  expression,  like  that  of  a  man 
trained  too  fine  and  harassed  with  perpetual  vigilance. 

8.  Of  a  tool,  weapon,  etc.  :  Sharp- pointed,  keen- 
edged  ;  sharp. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5824  He.  .frusshit  at  Philmene  with  a 
fyn  launse.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  v.  iii.  78  What  fine 
Chizzell  Could  euer  yet  cut  breath  ?  1848  MACAULAY  llitt. 
Eng.  I.  342  Those  exquisitely  fine  blades  which  are  required 
for  operations  on  the  human  frame.  1871  MORLEY  Voltaire 
(1886)  8  A  fine  sword,  very  fatal  to  those,  who  [etc]. 

fig.  1:1600  SHAKS.  Sonii.  Hi.  4  For  blunting  the  fine  point 
of  seldom  pleasure.  1622  BACON  Hen.  VII  51  The  finer 
edges  or  points  of  wit. 

f  9.  Of  bodily  constitution  :  Delicate,  sensitive, 

tender.  Obs. 

1607  TorSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  583  Some  fine  or  deli 
cate  person  which  cannot  endure  so  gross  a  medicine.  1661 
LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  ,$•  Milt.  Introd.,  [Meats]  fit  for  fine 
complexions,  idle  and  tender  persons. 

10.  a.  Of  distinctions,  reasoning,  objects  of  per- 
ception, etc.  :  Subtle,  delicate,  refined,  b.  Of 
senses,  organs,  instruments:  Capable  of  delicate 
perception  or  discrimination;  sensitive  to  delicate 
or  subtle  impressions. 

1367  R.  EDWARDS  Dam.  f,  Pith,  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  17 
Now  mens  ears  are  finer.  1580  BARET  Alv.  F  544  A  subtile 
and  fine  distinction, distinctio  tenuis  *f  acuta.  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  ff  Cr.  i.  iii.  338  For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear  st 
repute  With  their  finest  palate.  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal 
Ded.  41  The  . .  most  delicate  touches  of  Satire  consist  in 
fine  Raillery.  1712  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  409  F  i  Gratian 
very  often  recommends  the  fine  Taste,  as  the  utmost  Per- 
fection of  an  accomplished  Man.  -1784  COWPER  Task\\. 
562  Grac'd  with  polish 'd  manners  and  fine  sense.  1801 
SOUTHEY  Thalaba  in.  xi,  The  subtile  sounds,  Too  fine  Ic 
mortal  sense.  1855  BAIN  Senses  f,  Int.  n.  ii.  §  8  The  part 
endowed  with  the  finer  tactile  power  feels  the  other.  1879 
THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  431  A  fine  balance 
should  turn  with  about  a  Soo,oooth  of  the  greatest  load 
which  can  safely  be  placed  in  either  pan.  1885  Law 

Times  LXXIX.  171/2  The  distinction  between  motive  and 
intention  is  perhaps  a  little  fine. 
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FINE. 

1 11.  Intellectually  subtle,  clever,  ingenious.  In 
bad  sense,  Cunning,  artful.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  247  Had  neuere  freke  fyne  wytte 
be  feyth  to  dispute,  c  1450  St.  Cnthbcrt  (Surtees)  7870  In 
all  doyng  discrete  and  fyne.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Fall  K. 
Tresilian  xii,  To  crepe  into  whose  fauour  we  were  full  fyne 
and  slye.  1579-80  NORTH  J'/nt,rn/i(i6j6)  159  Soon  after  he 
understood  they  were  counterfeit  Letters,  made  by  Hanni- 
l>als  fine  device  to  have  drawn  him  out.  1607-13  BACON 


inges  of  daung< 
grounded  courses  to  keepe  them  aloofe.  1610  Bl'.  CARLETON 
Jurisd.  6  Some  of  the  finer  lesuits  . .  are  growen  more  cun- 
ning in  the  manner  of  deliuering  it.  1701  ROWE^;//£.  Step- 
Moth,  n.  ii.  942  One  fine  project  of  the  Statesman's  Brain. 
1766  [ANSTEY]  Bath  Guide  viii.  (1807)  57  Men  of  fine  heads, 
and  nice  calculations. 

III.  Senses  developed  in  Eng.   (chiefly  =  Fr. 
beati). 

12.  Used  as  a  general  expression  of  admiration  : 
Excellent;  admirable  in  quality ;  of  rare  or  striking 
merit. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parr.  161/1  Fyne,  or  ryght  goode.  1580 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  116  To  my  conceite  the  fine  cleane- 
nesse  of  hearing  it  was  exceeding  delightful!.  1671  LADY 
MARY  BERTIE  in  izth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  22 
Two  very  fine  new  plays.  1676  COTTON  Angler  n.  i.  5  As 
fine  Rivers,  and  as  clear  from,  .encumbrance  to  hinder  an 
Angler,  as  any  you  ever  saw.  1729  LAW  Serious  C.  i.  (1815) 
9  You  see  them  . .  pleased  with  fine  preachers.  1751  CHAT- 
HAM Lett.  Nephew  ii.  7  They  [Homer  and  Virgil]  contain  the 
finest  lessons  for  your  age  to  imbibe.  1756-7  Keysler's  Trav. 
(1760)  IV.  45r  Part  of  the  fine  paintings,  .have  already  been 
brought  from  Dusseldorp,  1794  SOUTHEY  Botany  Bay  Eel. 
ii  'Tis  a  fine  thing  to  fight  the  French  for  fame  !  1829 
LYTTON  Devereiix  i.  iii,  Candour  no  longer  seemed  to  me  the 
finest  of  virtues.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Manch.  Strike  i.  o 
Shake  hands,  my  fine  fellow.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  IL 
314  He  accordingly  fitted  out  a  fine  ship  of  four  hundred 
and  ninety  tons.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Bab.  (1878)  5  He 
thought  of  the  fine  times  coming  when  he  would  be  a  man. 
b.  Of  thoughts,  sayings,  etc. :  Admirably  con- 
ceived or  expressed. 

1676  HoiniEs  Iliad  Pref.  (1686)  10  Two  or  three  fine  sayings 
are  not  enough  to  make  a  Wit.  1695  DRYDEN  Parall. 
Poetry  f,  Paint.  Prose  Wks.  1800  III.  348  The  word  xs, 
or  brass,  was  taken  for  a  trumpet,  because  the  instrument 
was  made  of  that  metal,— which  of  itself  was  fine.  1712 
STEELE  Sped.  No.  288  p  i  Saying  as  many  fine  Things  as 
their  Stock  of  Wit  will  allow.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
III.  569  According  to  his  own  fine  expression,  '  the  thought 
of  God  made  God  '. 

O.  Often  used  ironically. 
1581  J.^BELL  Hodden's  Answ.Osor.  36  How  say  you  fine 

aV 

Na. 


upon  dissenters  was'  —speaking  ironically— 'a  fine  way  to 
T'"  US  \A  l'797  MRS'  RADC'-"'I-'E  ItuKpn  xvi,  Fine  plots 


1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  »  323  Telling  your  mates 
of  your  fine  goings-on. 

13.  Remarkably  good-looking,  handsome.  Said 
both  of  persons  and  things. 

In  the  i8th  c.  the  expression  'a  fine  woman '  (=  UHC  belle 
ftmuuf)  was  very  often  used  where  we  should  now  rather 
say  beautiful  or  pretty '. 

1340-70 <  A  lex.  t,  Dind.  591  But  hit  [a  tomb]  fair  be  &  fin, 
fohe  3e  holden  1598  YONG  Diana  36  A  Shepherdesse  so 
fine  perdie,  So  huely  yoong  and  passing  faire.  i7a«  FRANKLIN 
Jrn.  Wks.  1887  I.  106  From  the  battlements  of  this  upper 
castle  . .  you  have  a  fine  prospect.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  vin.  vin,  [She]  is  still  a  very  fine  woman.  1791  MRS 

5A1£L"pFE  «  "*•  F%at  *,'  She  is  a  fine  S'rL  l8^  SCO" 
F.  M.  Perth  xxx,  To  make  yourself  acceptable  to  a  fine 
woman.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Brooke  Farm  iv.  43  As  fine 
a  set  of  lads  and  lasses  as  could  be  seen.  1867  Miss  BROUGH- 
TON  Cometh  uf  as  Flower  xxx.  (,878)  334  A  monstrous  fine 
woman.  1868  LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  i.  (1870)  34  The  finest 
nng-nebula  is  the  57th  in  Messier's  catalogue 

b.  Of  the  features,  etc.,  in  a  more  elevated  sense  • 
Beautiful  with  dignity'  (J.). 

.If'r  °H™EV  7h£l?b,a  '?.-  "•  Her  finc  face  ra!sed  'o  Heaven. 
1849  <-.  BRONTE  Shirley  n.  He  seems  unconscious  that  his 


14.  Of  handsome  size  or  growth. 


b.  Colloquially  often  with  derisive  notion- Very 
large ;  also  followed  by  large,  big,  etc. 

1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  i.  iii.  ,3  You  had  a  fine  slice 
of  bread  and  honey  just  before  Miss  Berkeley  came  in 

15.  Of  the  weather,  a  day,  etc.  t  In  which  the  sky 
is  bright,  or  comparatively  free  from  cloud.  Often 
merely  m  the  sense  :  Free  from  rain.  Also  Naut 
of  the  wind  (see  quot.  1867). 

[  =  F.  bean  ;  F.  has  also  «»  temps /in  bright  and  cloudless 


•  "«*.T  _iv»  "in;  nicy  had  a  mind  to 

spend  the  day  abroad.     1836  M.  SCOTT  Critise  Midge  \.  ii? 
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39  A  fine  breeze,  that,  .was  nearly  a  fair  wind  up  the  river. 
1867  TENNYSON  Window}  153  '  Cuck-oo  !  Cuck-oo  ! '  was  ever 
a  May  so  fine  ?  1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s  Word-bk.,  Finc  breezes, 
said  of  the  wind  when  the  flying-kites  may  be  carried  Imt 
requiring  a  sharp  look-out.  1871  Woon  Insects  at  Hoint 
iii.  337  On  a  fine  day,  it  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the 
ants  [etc.]. 

b.  One  of  these  fine  days,  etc.  ( =  F.  mi  de  tes 
beaux  jours) :  often  used  playfully  or  derisively  with 
reference  to  the  occurrence  of  some  unlocked  for 
event. 

1853  Miss  MULOCK  Agatha's  Hush.  I.  iii.  65  Miss  Bowen 
set  off  one  fine  morning,  hoping  [etc.].  1854  DICKENS  Hard 
T.  i.  xi.  89  You'll  get  yourself  into  a  real  muddle,  one  of 
these  fine  mornings. 

16.  Of  dress :  Highly  ornate,  showy,  smart. 
Hence  of  persons:  Smartly  dressed.  Chiefly  in 
disparaging  use.  Prov.  Fine  feathers  make  fine 
birds. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  84  With  fayre  and  fyne 
clothes.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  SAr.  n.  L  319,  I  will  be  sure  my 
Katherine  snail  be  fine.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rtfl.  v.  v.  (1845) 
313  A  Colour'd  suit,  that  but  last  Week,  would  have  been 
thought  a  fine  one.  1721  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  109  Fine  Feathers 
make  fine  Birds.  1730  SWIFT  Death  fy  Daphne,  Fine  as  a 
col'nel  of  the  guards.  1771  MRS.  HARRIS  in  Priv.  Lett.  Ld. 
Malmesbury  I.  214  A  dress  which  was  pretty  and  fine.  1798 
JANE  AUSTEN  Nerthang.  Abb.  (1833)  I.ii.  7  She  had  a  harm- 
less delight  in  being  fine. 

17.  Characterized  by  or  affecting  refinement  or 
elegance ;  polished,  dainty,  refined,  fastidious,  etc. 

1546  J-  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1562)  I  j  b,  Lyke  one  of  fond  fancy 
so  fyne  and  so  neate,  That  would  haue  better  bread  than  is 
made  of  wheate.  a  1555  LATIMER  Sfrm.  ff  Rent.  (1845)  109 
Those  fine  damsels  thought  it  scorn  to  do  any  such  thing 
unto  Mary.  1732  POPE  Ep.  Bathnrst  73  Soft  Adonis,  so 
perfum'd  and  fine.  1774  MRS.  HARRIS  in  Priv.  Lett.  Ld. 
Malmesbury  I.  27^9  She  is  too  fine  to  come  to  town  till  the 
day  before  the  birthday.  1786  BURNS  Holy  Fair  xv,  His 
English  style,  an'  gesture  fine  Are  a*  clean  out  o'  season. 
1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Monrtray  Fain.  I.  55  Since  she  had 
been  admitted  into  the  society  of  her  fine  neighbours.  1814 
WORDSW.  Excursion  vi,  Yet  farther  recommended  by  the 
charm  Of  fine  demeanor.  1885  BESANT  Children  ofdbeon 
n.  xxxii,  He 's  only  a  working-man,  you  see.  He  hasn't  got 
your  fine  ways. 

18.  Of  speech,  writing,  etc. :  Affectedly  ornate 
or  elegant. 

1773  MRS.  CHATONE  hnprov.  Mind  (1774)  II.  113  Idle 
gallantry  and  unmeaning  fine  speeches,  c  1800  K.  WHITE 


Cong.  (1876)  I.  App.  610  By  way  of  fine  writing. 
b.  Flattering,  complimentary. 

1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng,  I.  168  When  this  haggling  was 
very  obstinate  and  very  skilful  it  was  called  by  some  fine 
name.  1865  MILL  in  Morn.  Star  6  July,  I  hope  you  don't 
suppose  that  I  think  all  the  fine  things  true  about  me  which 
have  been  said  [etc.],  1874  MoRLEYGw«/r0w//«(i886)  169 
Hardly  . .  more  than  a  fine  name  for  self-indulgence. 

B.  sb.  (The  adj.  used  absol.)  t  a.  A  fine  woman. 
t  b.  Fine  quality,    c.  The  fine  part  of  anything. 
d.  Fine  weather. 

1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  m.  v,  Me  thinkes  she  makes 
almost  as  faire  a  fine.  1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial  HI.  i,  Fairs, 
fines,  and  honies,  are  but  flesh  and  blood.  1696  J.  F. 
Merchant's  Warc-ho.  15  What  it  wants  in  the  fine,  you  have 
cpmpleated  in  the  strength,  a  1834  LAMB  Final  Mem.  viii. 
To  H.  C.  Robinson  264  You  go  about,  in  rain  or  fine,  at 
all  hours.  1886  G.  ALLEN  Maimie's  Sake  xviii,  The  fine  of 
the  day  will  all  be  gone  by  that  time. 

C.  adv.  =  Finely:  a.  In  a  fine  manner,  elegantly, 
etc. ;  as,  to  talk  fine.     b.  Well,  very  well ;  com- 
pletely, fully ;  also  in  f  Full  fine;  MVell  and  fine : 
to  one's  satisfaction,  thoroughly.     Obs.  exc.  dial. 
c.  Delicately,  mincingly,  subtly,  with  nicety. 

a.  1508  DUNBAR  Tna  Mariit  Wemen  31  Annamalit  fine 
with  flouris  Offalkin  hewis  under  hewin.     1708  Land.  Ga~. 
No.  4496/4  A  strong   Bay  Horse  that  . .  goes   fine.     1730 
SWIFT  Paneg.  on  the  Dean,  The  neighbours  who  come  here 
to  dine,  Admire  to  hear  me  speak  so  fine.     1751  Female 
Foundl.  II.  46  Nothing  could  be  imagined  finer  turned  than 
the  Praises  which  he  gave  me.     1773  Hist.  Ld.  Ainsworth 
1.9  Servants  who  drest  finer  lhan  their  mistresses.    1812  W. 
TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXIX.  384  All  the  personages 
talk  fine.    1812  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner  14  Dec.  ?8</2  Thev 
spoke  finest. 

b.  r  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W,  ,7,5  Lucrece,  The  husbonde 
knew  the  estris  wel  and  fyn.    c  1400  Deslr.  Troy  7168  Iche 
freike  was  fyn  hole  of  bere  fell  hurtles,     c  1470  HARDING 
Cnron.  c.  v,  Rulyng  that  lande  in  peace  and  lawe  full  fine 
<^5S4  Inter!.  Youth  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  12  Your  brother 
and  you  together  Fettered  fine  last  !    1889  BARRIE  Window 
in  Thrums  168,  I  believe  fine  ye  mean  what  ye  say     1890 
W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sister?  327, 1  could  see  all  fine  from 
behind  the  curtains. 

C.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  22  Such  rackers  of  orta- 
griphie,  as  to  speake  dout  fine,  when  he  should  say  doubt 
1611  —  Cywo.  i.  i.  84  Dissembling  curtesie  '  How  fine  this 
1  yrant  Can  tickle  where  she  wounds  !  1676  COTTON  Angler 
n.  v.  35  To  fish  fine,  and  far  off  is  the  . .  principal  Rule  for 
Trout  Angling.  1704  J.  TRAPP  Abra-Muli  m.  i.  1191  Thy 
Plot  was  wrought  Too  fine  for  my  dull  Sight. 
D.  Comb. 

1.  Of  the  adj.  a.  With  pr.  pples.  forming  adjs., 
M  fine-appearing  (U.S.  dial.),  -looking. 

1879  HOWELL  L.  Aroostoek  (1883)  II.  59  '  She  is  very  "fine- 
appearing,1  said  Lydia.  Staniford  smiled  at  the  countrified 
phrase. 

b.  In  parasynthetic  derivatives,  as  fine-baited, 
-eyed,  -feathered,  -featured,  -fleeced,  -furred, 
-grained,  -haired,  -jointed,  -moulhtd,  -nosed,  -faced, 


PINE. 

-skinned,   -spirited,    -threculed,   -timbered,    -toned, 
-tongued,  -tubed,  -wilted,  -woolled. 

1598  SHAKS.  Itferry  W.  n.  i.  99  Lead  him  on  with  a  "finc 
baited  delay.  1815  KEATS  Epistle  to  C.  F.  Mathcui  35  The 
*fine-eyed  maid.  1751  R.  PALTOCK  P.  Wilkins{\W,ti  II.  ii.  18 
A  very  "fine-feathered  creature.  1657  COKAINE  Obstinate 
Lady  in.  i,  *Fine-featur'd  Mars.  1835  URE  J'/iilos.  Mannf. 
131  The  high  prices  at  which  the  'fine-fleeced  animals  were 
sold.  1630  DRAYTON  Noahs  Floud  97  The  *fine-furd  Ermin 
1538  LELAND  /tin.  (1744)  VII.  81  Very  fayre  and  *fyne 
greynyd  Okes.  1859  F.  A.  GBIKFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862) 
92  Fine  grained,  or  musket  powder  1711  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
4890/4  Very  Fat  and  "fine  hair'd  1849  PARKED  Goth. 
Arcnit.  i.  i.  (18741  '6  *  Fine-jointed  masonry,  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  *  Fine-mouth 'd,  nice  dainty.  1811  Sport- 
ing Rlag.  XXX  VI 1 1 . 1 1 1  Should  the  executioner  be  too  fine- 
mouthed.  1655  FULLER  C*.  Hist.  vi.  ii.  §  t  The  Monks 
themselves  were  too  'fine-nosed  to  dabble  in  Tan-fatts.  1625 
B.  JONSON  Staple  o/N.  i.  i,  A  "fine-paced  gentleman.  1701 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  3748/4  A  black  Gelding. .  'fine  Skin'd.  1714 
MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1733)  II.  315  Many  "fine-spirited 
creatures.  1890  CHILD  Ballads  vn.  ccxi.  145/2  It  is  a  fine- 
spirited  ballad  as  it  stands.  1833  HERSCHEI.  Astron.  ii.  84 
A  "fine-threaded  scrtw.  1634  MASSINGER  Very  Woman  n. 
iii,  This  day  the  market's  kept  for  slaves  ;  go  you,  And  buy 
you  a  *fine-timber'd  one  to  assist  me.  1864  A.  M'  KAY  Hisl. 
Kilmarnock  (i88ot  120  A  'fine-toned  organ  1580  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  (1622)  238  My  *fine-witted  wench  Artesia.  1868 
DARWIN  Anim.  $  PI.  I.  iii.  99  *Fine-woolled  sheep. 

2.  Of  the  adv.  a.  With  pr.  pples.,  forming  adjs., 
as, fine-dividing,  -feeling,  -sounding,  -tapering. 

1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.  P.  610  Brains  and  "fine- 
dividing  tongue.  1795  Jemima  I  4  This,  .is  your  amiable 
. .  your  "fine-feeling  Miss  Jemima.  1845  FORD  Handlik. 
Spain  i.  35  The  names  of  the  animals  are  always  *fine- 
sounding.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  384  The  rod  "fine- 
tapering  with  elastic  spring. 

b.  With  pa.  pples.,  forming  adjs.,  as  fine-bred, 
-dressed,  -set,  -sifted,  -spoken,  -tricked,  -wrought. 

1667  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  in.  ii,  A  "fine-bred  woman. 
1710  PALMER  Proverbs  in  Many  a  fine-bred  gentleman  has 
been  min'd  by  a  title.  1681  OTWAY  Soldier's  Fort.  n.  i, 
A  dainty  "fine-drest  coxcomb.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc. 
in  * 'Fine-set,  the  Irons  of  Planes,  .are  set  Fine,  when  . .  in 
working  they  take  off  a  fine-shaving.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON 
Pract.  Build.  223  Fine-set.  1814  Miss  MITFORD  Village 
Ser.  i.  (1863)  197  The  *fine-sifted  mould  of  the  shrubberies. 


post  To  Plutoes  pallace.  1691  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  239  As  the 
laborious  Spider  weaves  her  "fine-wrought  Web.  1725  DE 
FOE  Voy.  round  World(i^o)  198  Fine-wrought  China  silks. 
1816  SHELLEY  There  is  tie  work  21  The  fine-wrought  eye 
and  the  wondrous  ear. 

C.  With  verbs,  forming  verbs,  as  fine-burnish. 

1833  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  40  Women,  who  care- 
fully*fine-bumish  the  bows  with  a  polished  steel  instrument. 

3.  Special  comb. :  fine-arch  (see  quot.) ;  fine- 
boring  vbl.  sb.,  the  process  of  giving  a  fine  bore 
to  a  gun  ;  fine-out  a.,  (a)  finely  cut,  delicately 
chiselled  ;  (6)  cut  so  as  to  be  fine ;  fig.  cut  down 
to  narrow  limits;  fine-edge  v.,  to  put  a  fine  edge 
upon,  sharpen;  fine-fingered  a.,  (a)  delicate,  fas- 
tidious; (/i)  light-fingered;  fine-headed  a.,  (a) 
given  to  making  fine  distinctions  ;  (6)  clear-headed, 
clever  ;  f  fine-palated  a.,  pleasing  to  the  palate  ; 
fine-sight  (see  quot.) ;  fine  stuff  (see  quots.) ;  fine- 
toothed  a.,  (a)  of  a  file  :  having  fine  teeth  ;  (*)  of 
persons  :  delicate  or  epicurean  in  matters  of  taste 
or  palate ;  fine  world  =  BEAU-MONDE.  Also  FINE- 

ABT,    FINE    GENTLEMAN,    FINE   LADY,   FlNE-SPUN, 

FINE-WEATHER,  etc. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1.  847/1  ''Fine-arch,  the  smaller 
fritting-furnace  of  a  glass-house,  itcji  Pall  Mull  G.  30  May 
7/2  The  process  called  '  "fine-boring '.  1894  Dotty  News 

?Jan.  5/2  These  days  of  'fine-cut  profit  on  safe  monetary 
usiness.  1824  Mechanic's  Mag.  No.  46.  280  Easy  mode 
of  "fine-edging  a  Razor.  1549  COVERDALE  Erasm.  Par. 
i  Tim.  13  To  professe  Christ,  is  not  an  ydle  nor  a  delycate 
"fine  fyngred  matter,  c  1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xiv.  189 
These  finefingered  rufflers  with  their  sables  about  their 
necks.  1603  BRETON  Mad  World  (Grosart)  n/i  Taking 
me  for  a  fine  fingreed  companion  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's 
Serin.  Tim.  1007/2  Some  "fine  headed  and  learned  fellowe. 
1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  Ii,  307  Some  . .  which  are  so 
fine  headded  that  they  will  make  God  a  Iyer.  1603  FLORIO 
Montaigne  n.  xvii.  (16^32)  366  The  finer-headed,  and  more 
subtle-brained  a  man  is.  1741  Land.  *  Country  Brew.  \. 
<ed.  4)  37  The  desired  End  of  enjoying  "fine-palated  whole- 
some Drink.  1859  Musketry  Instruct.  34  *Fine-sight  is 
when  the  line  of  sight  is  taken  along  the  bottom  of  the  notch 
of  the  back-sight,  the  fine  point  of  the  fore-sight  being  only 
seen  in  the  alignment.  iSisJ.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic 
611  *Fine  stuff.,  is  merely  pure  lime,  slaked  first  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  afterwards  [etc.].  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Pint-stuff,  the  second  coat  of  plaster 
for  the  walls  of  a  room,  composed  of  finely  sifted  lime  and 
sand  mixed  with  hair.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  430  As  they 
say  that  be  "fine-toothed,  and  have  a  delicate  last.  1842 
Bk.  Trades  231  The  fine-toothed  files.  1801  HAN.  MORE 
Wks.  VIII.  181  Persons  who  are  pleased  exclusively  to  call 
themselves.. the  "fine  world. 

tRne,  v.1  Obs.  Forms:  3-6  fine,  (3  fin,  4 
fyn),  fyn(e(n.  Often  with  strong  pa.  t. :  3-4  fan(e, 
(3  fayne),  4  fon,  5  fyue.  [ad.  OF.  finer  =  Cat., 
Sp-i  Pg-yf»«>*,  It.  finare,  com.  'R.om.Jinare,  f.  L. 
fin-is  end.] 

1.  intr.  Of  persons  and  other  agents  :  To  cease, 
stop,  give  over,  desist.  Const,  inf.  with  to. 

1297  K.  GLOUC.  (1724)  140  Heo  ne  fynede  neuer  mo  ar  bo 


FINE. 

o|»er  ware  at  gronde.  a  1300  Cursor  /If.  3309  (Cotl.)  Hot  ai 
be  ([nils  he  ne  fan  To  be-hald  bat  leue  maidan.  c  1375  Sc, 
Lfg.  Saints,  Jacobus  338  For-bi  be  lele  mene,  ore  ba  fane, 
Thmkand  na  ewil  vent  to  f>e  hill,  1430  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy 
i.  ii,  He  wolde  not  fyne  Playnely  to  worke  to  his  conclusyon. 

2.  To  come  to  an   end,  fail,    pass   away,   end. 
Also,  to  come  to  the  end  of  one's  life,  to  die. 

<i  1300  Cursor  M.  22268  (Cott.)  Sua  sal  cristen  kingrik  fine, 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  328  Schal  I  efte  forgo  hit  er  euer 
I  fyne?  14..  LYDG.  Temple  ofGlas  372  In  short  tyme  hir 
turment  shulde  fyne.  c  1500  Lancelot  2081  This  Is  his  mycht 
that  neuer  more  shall  fyne.  15 . .  />'/:,  Fair  Gcntlewotti. 
in  Lanekanfs  Let.  (1871)  Introd.  96  Here  Fineth  Lady 
Fortune. 

3.  trans.  To  bring  to  an  end,  complete,  conclude, 
finish. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  iv.  Proeme  26  Father  of  Qwyrine  ! 
This  fertile  book  me  helpith  for  to  fyne.  1426  Pol.  Poems 
(Rolls)  II.  134  Alleoure  trouble  to  enden  and  to  fyne.  a.  1512 
FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  682  An  ende  of  thys  boke..Here  is  now 

¥'  ned,  whereof  the  sence  precedyth.    1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.gyb 
ime's  office  is  to  fine  the  hate  of  foes. 
b.  To  finish  off  (a  part  of  a  building). 
1448  Will  of  Hen.  VI  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  \.  369 
Euery  boterace  fined  with  fmialx.     Ibid.,  Smale  tourettis  . . 
fined  with  pynacles. 

Hence  Fined  ///.  «.,  Fi'ning  vhl.  sh, 
£-1300  K.  Alis.  8015  God  geve  alle  good  fynyng  !  c  1448 
Avyse  of  Hen.  VI  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  I.  367  Fro 
the  Crest  unto  the  fynyng  of  the  pynnacles.  1571  T.  FORTES- 
CUE  Forest  of  Hist,  64  b,  Considering  what  we  reade  of 
their  fined  labours.  1596  DRAYTON  Legends,  Robert  cxv, 
In  fined  things  such  meruails  infinite. 

Fine  (fain),  ^-2    Also  3-7  fyne.    [f.  FINE  j/U] 

^  1.  trans.  To  pay  as  a  fine  or  composition.   Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC. (1724) 463  Me.  .bounde  men  &  enprison^de, 
vorte  hii  fynede  raunson.  Ibid.  528  So  bat  vor  be  manslajt 
. .  pe  clerkes  finede  wi^  him  gret  raunson  inou.  1599  SHAKS. 
Hen.  y,  iv.  vii.  72  Know'st  thou  not  That  I  have  fined 
these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom  ? 

t2.  To  impose  (a  tax)  upon.    Obs. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  <$•  M.  (1596)  307/1  Shortlie  after  a  tax 
was  fined  upon  the  countrie  of  Norfolke. 

f  3.  intr.  To  pay  a  penalty,  ransom,  or  composi- 
tion. Const,  with  (a  person).  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  511,  &  wo  so  nolde  agen  horn  at  hor 
wille  fine,  Hii  barnde  hous  &  other  god.  1526  Customs  of 
Pale  (Dillon  1892)  85  Unto  that  theie  have  mned  with  him 
for  theire  trespas.  1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  9  He  made 
them  fine  of  newe.  1561  STOW  Eng.  Chron.  (1565)  155  b, 
He  was  deteyned  in  prison,  .vntyll  he  had  fyned  with  the 
kyng  for  8000  poundes.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (1684)  III. 
761  Except  you  fine  with  me,  I  will  put  a  Collar  about  your 
Neck. 

transf.  and  Jig.  1580  SIDNEY  fs.  Iv.  18  He  ransom'd  me,  he 
for  my  safetie  nn'd  In  fight.  1634  SHIRLEY  Examples  iv.  i, 
A  challenge  !  Some  young  gentlemen  that  have  Strong 
purses  and  faint  souls  do  use  to  fine  for't. 

b.  esp.  to  do  this  in  order  to  escape  the  duties 
of  an  office.  Const,  for,  esp.  in  to  fine  for  (the 
office  of}  alderman^  sheriff,  etc.  Also,  f  to  fine  off. 

1557  Order  of  Hospitalls  B  vj,  Except  he  be  such  a  one 
as  have  borne  th*  Office  of  an  Alderman,  or  hath  fined  for  the 
same.  1663  PEPYS  Diary  i  Dec.,  Mr.  Crow,  .hath  fined  for 
Alderman.  1682  Enq,  Elect.  SJieriffs  41  Charlton  . .  chose 
rather  to  Fine  than  to  run  the  risk  of  being  confirmed  by 
the  Commons  to  hold.  1706  ESTCOURT  Fair  E.ramf.  v.  it 
You  . .  are  able  to  Fine  for  Sheriff  upon  occasion.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  116  F  3  Some  have  fined  for  Sheriffs. 
1761-2  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  V.  Ixix.  179  Box  apprehen- 
sive of  the  consequences  which  might  attend  so  dubious  an 
election,  fined  off. 

Jig.  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1^59)  I.  82  So  sadly  dull  And 
stupid,  as  to  fine  for  Gull. 

f4.  Of  a  magistrate:  To  fine  with  (a  person). 
To  accept  a  money  payment  as  the  price  of  con- 
nivance. Sc. 

1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  135  Gif  any  Lord  of  Regalitie  sells 
any  theif :  or  fines  with  him  for  theift  done. 

5.  f  a.  To  pay  a  fine  on  the  renewal  of  tenure.  (Cf. 
FINE  sa.1  7.)  Obs.  b.  trans.  To  fine  down  or  off:  to 
arrange  for  a  reduction  of  (rent)  upon  payment  of 
a  fine.  So,  to  fine  down  a  lease. 

1670  WALTON  Lives  \.  50  Our  Tenant  . .  offered  to  fine  at 
so  low  a  rate  as  held  not  proportion  with  his  advantages. 
1705  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4x83/3  The  Tenant  fining  down  a  Part. 
1709  Ibid.  No.  4540/5  Fining  off  part  of  the  Rent  after  the 
rate  of  ten  Years  Purchase.  1880  [see  FINING  below]. 

0.  To  fine  and  recover  :  see  RECOVER. 

1831  SCOTT  Jrnl.  (1890)  II.  401,  I  believe  I  have  fined  and 
recovered,  and  so  may  be  thankful. 

7.  To  pay  a  consideration  for  a  specified  privilege, 
or  for  appointment  to  an  office. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  xviii.  13  Beeyng  a 
benefice  sette  to  sale  it  [the  high -priesthood]  was  fined  for 
euery  yere  to  the  princes.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  x. 
(1869)  I.  130  Such  adulterine  guilds  . .  were,  .obliged  to  fine 
annually  to  the  king  for  permission  to  exercise  their  usurped 
privileges.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  n.  xxx,  Nobles  and  knights 
. .  Must  fine  for  freedom  and  estate.  1818  HALLAM  Mid. 
Ages  II.  viii.  n.  117  In  England,  women,  and  even  men, 
simply  as  tenants  in  chief,  and  not  as  wards,  fined  to  the 
crown  for  leave  to  marry  whom  they  would.  1876  S.  DOWELL 
Taxes  in  Eng.  I.  iv.  33  In  the  fifth  year  of  King  Stephen, 
the  Londoners  fined  in  C  marks  of  silver,  that  they  might 
have  sheriffs  of  their  own  choosing. 

8.  trans.  To  punish  by  a  fine ;  to  mulct.     Hence 
simply,  to  punish  (obs.}.  With  the  penalty  or  amount 
expressed  as  a  second  object,  or  introduced  by  in. 

1559  FABYAN  Ckron.  (1811)  615  Of  the  whiche  prysoners 
some  were  after  fyned,  and  some  punysshed  by  longe  im- 
prysonment.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  in.  i.  115  If  it 
were  damnable,  he  being  so  wise,  Why  would  he  for  the 
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momentarie  tricke  Be  perdurablie  fin'de?  1662  STILLINGFL. 
Orig.  Sacr,  i.  i.  §  n  He  was  ..  fined  five  talents.  1679 
BUKNKT  Hist.  Rcf.  I.  n.  166  He  was  ..  fined  in  400  Pound. 
1692  LOCKE  Consid.  Money  12  To  Fine  Men  one  Third  of 
their  Estates,  .seems  very  hard.  1722  Si-;wi-:i,  Hist,  Quakers 
(1795)  I.  ni.  153  They  were  fined  for  not  taking  off  their  hats. 
1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  294  Others  have  been  fined  in 
large  sums,  1827  \\.\\A*M\  Const.  Hist,  (1876)  III.  xiii.  9  It 
was  against  law  to  fine  a  jury  for  giving  a  verdict  contrary 
to  the  court's  direction.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  5. 
198  The  King  was  strong  enough  to  fine  and  imprison  the 
Earls.  RIod.  The  magistrate  fined  him  forty  shillings. 

Hence  Fined  ///.  a.,  in  fated-down  (sense  5) ; 
Fi'ning  vbl.  sf>.,  the  action  of  the  verb,  an  instance 
of  this  ;  td^o  Jin  ing- down,  in  quot.  at  t  rib. 

1599  MASSINGEK.  etc-  Old  Laiv  iv.  ii,  Your  smiles  deserve 
a  fining.  1660  FISHER  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  125 
Fineing,  banishing  ..  and  such  like.  1880  Daily  'Icl.  31 
Dec.  3/5  Many  of  the  tenants  have  paid  large  sums  for 
fined-down  leases.  Ibid.,  The  fining-down  system,  by  which 
reductions  of  rent  were  bought  out  by  lump  sums. 

Fine  (fain),  z>.3  Also  4-6  fyne(n.  [f.  FINE  a.] 
To  make  or  become  fine, 

1.  trans.  To  make  fine  or  pure  ;  to  purify  from 
extraneous   or  impure  matter  ;  to  clarify,  refine. 
Also  to  fine  down.    Obs.  exc.  with  reference  to  beer, 
f  To  fine  chaff\  to  drive  it  off  in  the  process  of 
cleansing  the  wheat. 

1340  Ayenb.  106  Ase  deb  bet  uer  [bet]  clenzeb  and  fineb  bet 
gold,  c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  11.  xxix, 
Also  sone  as  the  wyne  is  fyned  &  clered  thenne  it  stondeth 
styll.  1487  Act  4  Hen.  VII,  c.  2  Preamb.,  To  fine  and  part 
all  Gold  and  Silver.  1520  WHITINTON  Vulg.  (1527)  15  This 
rynlet  of  malvesy  is  not  fyned.  1579  SPENSER  Skeph.  Cat, 
Dec.  125  As  the  chaffe  should  in  the  fan  be  fynd.  1613 
J.  ROVENZON  Treat.  Metallica  Diij,  The  Sowe-Iron  may 
be  fined  at  one  time.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  338  They  have 
a  knack  of  fineing  it  [ale]  in  three  days  time  to  that  degree, 
that  [etc.].  1761  FRANKLIN  in  J.  Adams  Wks.  (1850)  II.  82 
note,  The  porter  . .  is  . .  fined  down  with  ising-glass.  1797 
DOWNING  Dis.  Horned  Cattle  22  That  will  help  to  fine  and 
thin  the  blood.  18237.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amitsent.  103  To 
'fine  down'  Spirits.  1859  SALA  Gas-light  <$•  D,  vi.  71  Has 
it  been  adulterated,  'fined',  doctored. 
fi&'  I34°  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  2634  For  in  heven  may  na 
saul  be  sene,  Unto  it  be  fyned  and  clensed  clene.  i6z8  COKE 
On  Lift,  97  a,  The  Law  of  England,  .hath  beene  fined  and 
refined  by  an  infinite  number  of  graue  and  learned  men. 
1663  BLAIR  Autobiog.  ii.  (1848)  49  The  Lord  is  pleased  by 
trials  to  fine  the  faith  of  his  servants.  1871  BROWNING  Pr. 
Hohenst.  1324  Fined  and  thrice  refined  I' the  crucible  of  life. 

2.  intr.    To  grow  or  become  fine  or  clear;  to 
clarify.     ///.  andyf^.  Also,  to  fine  down. 

1552  HULOET,  Fine,  reste,  or  settle,  as  wine  dothe  or  other 
licoure,  sido.  1664  EVELYN  Pomona  Gen.  Advt.  (1729)  89  It 
will  work  so  long,  that  when  it  fines,  the  Cider  will  be  hard. 
1719  Free-thinker  No.  134  P  6  The  perpetual  violent 
Motions.. hinder  his  Mind  from  fining.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess. 
Waters  I.  46  Water  ..  which  ..  appears  muddy  and  foul, 
will  fine  ..  upon  standing.  1822  IMISON  Sc.  $  Art  II.  159 
The  Hquor  is  now  suffered  to  stand  for  some  time  to-  fine  (or 
become  transparent).  1850  HUGHES  Scouring  of  White 
Horse  iv.  62  [The  ale]  hadn  t  had  quite  time  to  fine  down. 

1 3.  trans.    To   make  beautiful,    handsome,  or 
elegant.    Also}  To  fine  up :  to  furbish  up,  smarten. 
Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1696  For  it  so  wel  was  enlumyned  With 
colour  reed,  as  wel  fyned,  As  nature  couthe  it  make  faire. 
1567  Trial  Treats,  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  263  Though  the 
style  be  barbarous,  not  fined  with  eloquence.  1627-77 
FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xxviii.  48  He  does  fine  up  his  homely 
house.  1655  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Ann.  xii.  (1669)47  To  bestow 
a  great  deal  of  cost  in  fining  up  an  old  Suit.  1664  J.  WILSON 
Cheats  n.  iv,  He  does  not  fine  up  himself,  as  he  was  wont. 

1 4.  To  improve  in  quality.   Obs. 

1683  PENN  in  R.  Burton  Eng.  Etnp.  Anier.  vii,  (1685)  m 
Whether  it  be  best  to  fall  to  Fining  the  Fruits  of  the  Country 
..or  send  for  foreign  Stems  or  Sets  already  good.  1712 
MORTIMER  Hitsb,  II.  v,  23  It  fines  the  Grass,  but  makes  it 
short,  tho'  thick. 

5.  To  make  small,  thin,  or  slender. 

a.  To  break  into  fine  or  small  particles.    Obs. 
exc.  techn. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Lttkc  Pref.  9  b,  They  fyne 
and  beate  to  powder  . .  not  receiptes  of  theyr  owne,  but  of 
Christes.  1725  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Ploughing  of 
Land,  If  the  Land  mounts  full  of  Clots,  .you  must  fine  it  by 
harrowing  it  when  Rain  comes.  1880  LOMAS  Alkali  Trade 
i.  9  The  large  pieces  must  first  be  . .  fined  by  the  small  tods 
used  for  road  metal. 

b.  To  make  keen  or  subtle. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  xxix.  (1848)  337  Senses  fined  And 
pointed  brilliantwise. 

c.  To  fine  away,  down :    to   make   gradually 
finer ;  to  thin  off,  whittle  away  or  down  (either  a 
material  or  an  immaterial  thing). 

1801  STRUTT  Sports  $  Past.  Introd.  §  33.  39  The  author. . 
endeavours  to  fine  away  the  objections  of  its  opponents. 
1826  Granby  II.  iii.  34  You  fine  down  her  good  qualities  so 
dexterously.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Child ^Asleep  viii,  To 
fine  down  this  childish  beauty  To  the  thing  it  must  be  made. 
1866  FERRITR  Grk.  Philos.  I.  v.  34  So  imperceptibly  are  they 
[the  changes]  fined  away  into  each  other.  1868  HELPS 
Realmatfxvi.  (1876)449  Fining  down  his  original  statement. 
1872  BROWNING  Fifint  iii,  The  human  beauty.  .Tricot  fines 
down  if  fat.  1887  FENN  Off  to  Wilds  xxix,  The  sharp  stake 
formed  by  fining  down  a  good-sized  tree. 

6.  intr.  a.  To  become  comminuted,  dial. 

1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Fine,  to  become  fine  and 
powdery,  in  consequence  of  having  been  slaked. 
b.  To  become  attenuated  or  delicate. 

1889  Eng,  lllust.  Mag.  Dec.  255  The  wind  fined  into  light, 
delicate  curls  of  shadow  upon  the  sea. 


FINE-DRAWN. 

C.  To  fine  away  i  down, off',  to  become  gtadually 
fine,  thin,  or  less  coarse  j  to  dwindle  away  to  the 

!    vanishing-point. 

1858  IJusHNKLL  Scrni.  AVw /,//*•  416  The  low  superstitions. 
I    the  coarse  and  sensual  habit  .  .  have  gradually  fined  au  ay 

1876  R.  F.  BURTON  Gorilla  L.  I.  124  Fining  imperceptibly 
away  till  lost  in  the  convexity  of  the  waters.  1881  Daily 
I'd.  5  July  -2  2  Fining  away  with  delicate  keenness  at  the 
forefoot.  1884  .S7.  James's  Gaz.  29  May  6/1  Beauchamp.. 
had  fined  down  very  much  since  the  Two  Thousand. 

7.  Of  the  weather  :  To  clear,  rare. 

1888  Scott.  Leafier  12  July  7  [Sailor  says'}  The  weather 
•  fined  a  bit. 

8.  trans.  To  bring  into  good  condition. 

1835  SIR  G.  STEPHEN  Adv.  Search  Horse  ii.  27  '  He  was 
brought  out  half  an  hour  before,  Sir,  with  legs  like  millstones 
.  .They  trotted  him  up  and  down  . .  just  \.ojine  his  legs' 
Hence  Pined  ///.  a. ;  Fi'ning  ///.  a. 
1483  Cath.  AngL  131/1  Fynde,  defecatus,  meratns.     1555 
;    in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xliv.  123  Not  with  pure  and 
most  fined  gold.    1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoner" s  Bk.  Pkysicke 
To  Rdr.  i  Euerye  fined  and  perpolite  witte.     16x3  CHAPMAN 
I    Masque  Inns  of  Court  Wks.  III.  113  O  blow  away,  Al 
i    vapours  from  the  fined  ayre.    ai66i  FULLER  Worthies  \. 
\    (1662)  245  Fined  Silver  in  Wedges.     1839  BAILEY  Festns 
(1854)  469  How  mind  will  act  with,  .senses  fined  . .  we  know 
j    not.     1888  Daily  News  4  Apr.  3/1  A  gradually  fining  river. 
Fine,  dial,  form  of  FIND. 
Fineable,  var.  form  of  FINABLE. 
Fine  art.     [prig,  in//,  as  transl.  of  F.  beaux- 
\   arts\  cf.  FINE  a.  III.] 

1.  In  plural^  the  arts  which  are  concerned  with 
*  the  beautiful ',  or  which  appeal  to  the  faculty  of 
taste  ;  in  the  widest  use  including  poetry,  eloquence, 
music,  etc.,  but  often  applied  in  a  more  restricted 
sense  to  the  arts  of  design,  as  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture.    Hence  in  sing,  one  of  these  arts  ; 
also  transf.  an  art  or  employment  requiring  refined 
and  subtle  skill  comparable  to  that  required  in  the 
practice  of  '  the  fine  arts  '. 

1767  [see  ART  sb.  n],  1821  CRAIG  Lect.  Draiuingi,  4  Our 
advancement  in  the  fine  arts.  1839  DE  QUINCEY  Wks.  (1864) 
IV.  i  (title}  On  Murder,  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Aristocracy  Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 
85  Often  they  have  been  the  friends  and  patrons.,  of  the 
fine  arts.  1884  GLADSTONE  Sp.  in  Part.  28  Apr.,  At  that 
period  the  art  of  obstruction  was  not  so  much  of  a  fine  art 
as  it  is  now.  1890  WATSON  Conf.  Poacher  v.  58  Poaching 
is  one  of  the  fine  arts  . .  and  the  man  who  would  succeed 
must  be  a  specialist. 

2.  collect,  sing.  In  generalized  sense  :  The  fine  arts 
as  constituting  a  department  of  practice  or  study. 
Also  attrib.  (often  hyphenedy?w<*-rtr/). 

Mod.  I  have  no  pretension  to  any  knowledge  of  fine  art. 
I  The  column  headed  *  Fine-Art  Gossip'  in  the  Athenxnm. 
|  The  fine-art  galleries  of  the  museum  are  not  yet  opened. 

Fine-draw,  ^.    [f.  FINE  a.  and  adv.  +  DKAW  v. 

The  stress  is  equal  or  variable.] 

1.  trans.  To  draw  or  sew  together  (two  edges  of 
a  rent,  two  pieces  of  tapestry,  etc.)  so  finely  that  the 
join  is  not  noticed  ;  to  mend  (a  garment)  neatly. 

[1713 (Implied  \o. fine-drawer',  see  below).]  1755 in  JOHN- 
SON. 1756  RoLT/^/t"^.  Trade  s.v.,  It  is  now  prohibited  to 
fine-draw  pieces  of  foreign  manufacture  upon  those  made 
in  Great  Britain,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  tr.  Scarron's  Comic  Rom, 
(1775)  I.  83  Had  not  a  bungling  taylor  advised  him  to  get 
his  hat  fine-drawn.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  (L.),  It* was 
in  my  best  pair  of  kerseymeres,  but,  thanks  to  the  skilful 
little  seamstress,  I  got  them  finedrawn.  1852  JAMES  Pe- 
quinillo  III.  196  Did  you  ever  buy  a  coat  without  looking 
through  it  to  see  that  it  wasn't  fine-drawn? 

2.  To  draw  out  to  minute  fineness,  tenuity,  or 
subtlety,  lit.  and  Jig.     Somewhat  rare. 

1761  CHURCHILL  Rosctad  Poems  1763  I.  57  Let  wits,  like 
spiders,  from  the  tortured  brain  Fine-draw  the  critic-web. 
1845  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL  Whiteboy  iv.  35  The  rude  but  genuine 
hospitality  was  being  fine-drawn  m  every  direction. 

D.  intr.  (nonce-use.)  To  execute  elaborate  varia- 
tions. 

1859  G.  MEREDITH  K.  Feverel  II.  iv.  44  To  gentlemen  and 
ladies  he  fine-draws  upon  the  viol,  ravishingly. 

Hence  Fine -drawing?  vbl.  sb.t  the  action  of  the 
vb. ,  also  cotter,  (see  quot.  1 888).  Also  Pine- 
drawer,  one  who  fine-draws. 

1713  PhiL  Trans.  XXVIII.  225  If  you  tare  a  piece  of 
Muslin  into  two  Pieces,  and  give  it  to  one  of  their  Fine- 
Drawers  to  set  it  together  again.  1735  DYCHE  &  PARDON 
Diet.,  Fine  Drawing,?*.,  .Way  of  mending  Rents  in  Cloaths, 
a  particular  Part  of  the  Taylor's  Art,  and  commonly  a 
distinct  Employment.  1871  G.  MEREDITH  H.  Richmond  Iv. 
(1889)  524  Toss  common-sense  overboard,  there's  no  end  to 
your  fine-drawings.  1883  Almotidbury  Gloss.,  finedrawer. 
1888  ELWORTHY  /f.  Somerset  lVord-bk.t  Fine-drawing, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  sorts  of  long  or  combing  wool,  sorted 
out  of  the  fleece. 

Fine-drawn,  ///•  a.  [f.  FINE  a.  and  adv.  + 
drawn,  pa.  pple.  of  DRAW. 

When  used  attrib.  it  may  have  chief  stress  on  first  syll.] 

Drawn  fine;  drawn  out  to  .extreme  thinness, 
tenuity  or  subtlety,  lit.  and  fig.  Also  in  Racing 
and  Athletics  :  Reduced  in  weight  or  fat  by  exercise 
and  •  training '. 

1840  BLAINE  Encycl  _  Rural  Sfiorts  iv.  vi.  §  1699.  484  He 
may  go  through  a  very  long  and  severe  run,  and  yet  return 
comparatively  but  little  finer  drawn  than  when  he  went  out. 
1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Praet.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  387  Many  men 
are  'overtrained',  i.e.,  too  fine-drawn  from  absorptkm  of  fat. 
1876  T.  S.  EGAN  tr.  Heine's  Atta  Troll,  etc.  249  The  fine- 
drawn aristocrats.  1884  R.  MARRYAT  in  i$M  Cent.  May  840 


Finely  (fci-nli),  adv.  Forms:  4  finfeV  fvn- 
^'S-^WMe,  4,  6-  finely,  [f  F^E  *. 
+  -LY  ^.J  In  a  fine  manner  (see  senses  of  the  adj ) 

pfete'ly 


my  strength.    ttttCoaanxSiafrt  \tH3Sn.¥>-*&~ 

vanished,  and  she  was  finely  cure!  S°  TheTumor 

2.  With  consummate  skill,  with  beautiful  work- 
manship or  admirable  finish.  -In  mod.  use  mewed 
in  o.  fa 


FINEEB. 

Struggling  a^uinsl  that  fine-drawn  network  of  circumstance. 
1887  H.  SMAKI  Llci'crly  ll'on  ii.  14  She  was  in  training,  and 
rather  fine  drawn  to  boot.  1887  LOWELL  Drawer.  23  Fine- 
drawn analyses  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  1888  Ei. \\OHIIIV  //'. 
Somerset  ll'ortt-M'.,  That  story  is  too  fine-drawn — /.  f. 
grossly  exaggerated. 

f  Finee'r,  v-1  Obs.  Also  8  flnnier.  [early 
form  of  VEXEEII.]  -  VKNEER.  lit.  and  fig.  Hence 
Finee-red/X-  "•  >  Fi'neering  vbl.sb. 

1708  AVz</  I'icw  of  London  I.  98/2  The  Communion  Table 
is  neatly  Finnierd.  1716  P>vt.  Mercury  18  May  6  Chests 
of  Drawers  . .  of  the  Newest  Fashion  and  best  Fineer'd 
Work  in  Walnut-Trec.  1778  R.  TICKELL  ll'reath  of  Fashion 
98  See  Palmerston  lineer  his  Bout's  Rhimc?s.  1780  Dcscr. 
Tunbridge  Wells  11  The  yew  especially  is  of  late  become 
very  fashionable,  and  the  goods  fineered,  with  it  are  certainly 
excessively  pretty.  1781  HAYLEY  Tri.  Temper  n.  144  Our 
young  lord.  .Fineer'd  the  mean  interior  of  his  mind.  1832 
GELL  Poiiipciana.  II.  74  This  sort  of  fineering  with  rare 
marbles. 

tFineer,  v.'-  Obs.  rare-1,  [app.  ad.  Du./Vw- 
ercn,fijncren  to  collect  money  or  riches  (Oudem.), 
ad.  OF.  finer ;  cf.  FINE  v.]  (See  qnot.) 

1758-65  GOLDSM.  Ess.,  Biog.  Mem.,  The  second  method  of 
running  into  debt  is  alleAjfxerraif ;  which  is  getting  goods 
made  up  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  be  unfit  for  every  othtr 
purchaser ;  and  if  the  tradesman  refuses  to  give  them  upon 
credit,  then  threaten  to  leave  them  upon  his  hands.  Ibid., 
The  young  man.. could  face,  fineer  and  bring  custom  to  a 
shop  with  any  man  in  England. 

Fine  ge'iitlemaii.  a.  A  gentleman  of 
polished  manners  and  refined  tastes,  b.  A  gentle- 
man of  fashion,  one  who  is  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance and  correct  style  in  dress  and  habits  of  life ; 
now  usually  in  sarcastic  use. 

1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  i.  §  11  Men  of  pleasure,  men  of 
fashion,  and  fine  gentlemen.     1848  MACAULAY  /list.  Eng.  I. 
3^8  The  fine  gentleman's  ornaments,  his  embroidered  coat, 
his  fringed  gloves.      1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  ix.  90  Fine  gentle- 
men could  once  more  lounge  in  their  clubs. 
Hence  Fine-ge'ntlemanish  a.,  foppish. 
1865  Spectator  29  Apr.  471/1  Some  highly  affected  and 
fine-gentlemanish  verbosity  which  we  have  not  met  before. 
Fineish  (fai-mf),  a.    Also  6-9  finish,  7  fynish. 
[f.    FINE  a.  +  -ISH.]     •)•  a.    Affecting   refinement, 
fastidious  (olis.).     b.  Somewhat  fine,   in   various 
senses  of  that  word. 

nf*8?,  STAN™URST  >Eneis,  etc.   (Arb  )    145   Tyndarus  . . 
Would  needs  bee  finish,  with   bitter  frumperye  taunting 
111639  W.  WHATELY  Prototypes  n.  xxx.  (1640)  103  An  idle, 
coy,  finish  maide  is  so  much  the  more  disdained  of  wise    \ 
persons.     1647  WARD  Simp.  CoblerK,  I  have  here  and  there 
taken  a  few  finish  stitches.     1650  B.  Discolliminium  48  My    ' 
habit  is  somwhat  fynish  as  other  Gentlemen  are.     1832  Miss 
MITFORD   Village  Her.  v.  (1863)  344  A  fineish  girl       1867 
CARLYLE  Remin.  (t88i)  II.  165  He  was  the  leanest  of  man. 
kind,  .face  and  head  fineish.  .and  of  a  Jew  type  rather. 

Fine  la'dy.     A  lady  of  quality  or  refinement ;    j 
a  lady  of  fashion.     Often  applied  sarcastically  to    | 
a  woman  who  dresses  showily,  imitates  the  manners 
of  a  class  above  her  own,  or  is  devoted  to  display 
and  disdains  useful  work.     Also  attrib.  (hyphened 
fine-lady}. 

1801  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Beliiula.(Ayi)  II.  xxi.  82  The  poor  ! 
gardener,  who  had  been  cheated  by  some  fine  ladies  out  of 
his  aloe  1862  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  I45,  I  had  got  a 
little  girl.,  in  place  of  my  fine-lady  housemaid.  1893  Miss 
K.  SIMPSON  Jeanie  o'  Biggcrsdale  115  Romany  lasse?  could 
not  expect  to  lead  fine-lady  lives. 

Hence  Fine-la'dically  adv.,  after  the  manner  of 
a  '  fine  lady '  j  Fine-la'dyish  a.,  like  or  proper  to 
a  'fine  lady',  finical;  Fine-la'dyism,  the  dis- 
position and  behaviour  of  a  '  fine  lady ',  also  concr. 
a  fad  or  crotchet  of  a  '  fine  lady ' ;  Fine-lady-like 
a.  =  Fine-ladyish. 

1777  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  189  Rather 
than  appear  finical  and  fine-ladyish,  I  got  out.  1784  R 
BAGE  Barham  Dovms  II.  40  Assuming  a  certain  degree  of 
fine.lady.like  effrontery.  ,8n  BnioHZrf.  to  Hodgson  ,3 

?8«  r  v  j'V'549/1' ! ?7* %°w'ms- .fine-kdicaUySroaa 
1834  fait  s  Mag.  I.  596/1  The  upstart  affectation  of  her 
hne.ladyism  was  fulsome.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  (1868) 
64  One  sort  of  fine-ladyism  is  as  good  as  another',  said 

sUS&t KlNGSLEY  Sik°"  ***** xlviii- A  '''"<  i 

Fineless  (fsi-nles),  a.    rare.     [f.  FINE  si.l  +    ! 
-LESS.]     Boundless,  infinite,  unlimited 

Doore*^HWin;  °'T  'i1-'  '"i  '"  Bl"  Riches  "nelesse  is  as 
,R^  n     Wln'?r>  T°  him  that  euer  feares  he  shall  be  poore 
ILEY  Fatas  xix.  (1848)  214  All  fineless  as  the  future 
:..72_.,  °    ?IN?  La  •i"«"!245  That  which  dr 
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3.  In  a  state  of  fine  division ;  to  a  fine  point  or 
edge ;  so  as  to  be  subtle  or  delicate  in  structure  ; 
delicately,  minutely. 

ciSSo  LLOYD  Trias.  Health  (i58s)Tviij,  Make  them  into 
pouder  fynelye.  1578  LYTL  Dodoens  I.  i.  4  The  leaves  are 
much  more  jagged  . .  finelier  cut.  1606  PEACIIAM  Draining 
iv.  10  Get  you  black  lead,  sharpened  finelie.  1718  LADY 
M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  Cless.  Mar.  4  Jan.,  Napkins  . .  as 
finely  wrought  as  the  finest  handkerchiefs.  1816  L.  HUNT 
Rimini  m.  16  The  other  finelier  spun.  1847  JOHNSTON  in 
Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  v.  222  The  skin  is  very  finely 
striolate.  1863  \jnu,Antiy.  Man  46  Finely  laminated  sand. 
fig-  l693  DRYDEN  Orig.  of  Sat.  Prose  Wks.  1800  III.  212 
Here  is  the  Majesty  of  the  heroick  finely  mixed  with  the 
venom  of  the  other.  1885  Bookseller  5  Mar.  240/2  The  dis- 
tinction in  these  mixed  races  seems  very  finely  drawn. 
4.  With  respect  to  action,  speech,  etc. :  With 
delicacy  and  nicety  ;  delicately,  subtly,  nicely. 

1548  HALL  Chron.  18  He  would  that  poinct  should  be  . . 
more  fynely  and  closely  handled.  1608  J  'orksh.  Trae.  l.  ii, 
Chide  me?  Do 't  finely  then.  1710  HI:AKNF.  Collect.  II.  369 
In  y  City  of  Rome  they  spoke  more  finely  . .  than  in  Pro- 
vinces. 1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  345  p  21  The  new  Passion 
that  was  awakened  in  him  [Adam]  at  the  sight  of  her  [Eve] 
is  touch'd  very  finely.  1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Guidi 
Windows  2  Who . .  touched  the  heart  of  us  So  finely  that  the 
pity  scarcely  pained.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  iii.  (1880) 
79  The  angler  is  compelled  to  fish  as  finely  as  possible.  1883 
Kcndal  Mercury  ff  Times  23  Nov.  5/1  An  elevating  or 
finely  humanising  tendency. 
1 5.  Cleverly,  cunningly,  shrewdly.  Obs. 
1542  UDALI.  Erasm.  Apoph.  11.  (1877)  326  The  argument 
of  his  frendes  he  did  moste  finely  wrest  to  the  contrarie  of 
their  menyng.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarclidfrjfy  154  Whereas 
he  himself  by  Hannibal  was  first  finely  handled  and  deceived. 
«i639  WOTTON  Essex  $  Dk.  Buckhm.,  Wee  rate  this  one 
secret  as  it  was  finely  carried  at  4ooo/.  in  present  money. 
6.  In  a  manner  fitted  to  call  forth  admiration  ; 
t  admirably,  beautifully,  excellently,  splendidly. 

1690  W.  WALKER  Idiomat.  A  nglo-Lat.  330  Thou  hast  plaid 
thy  part  finely.    1759  tr.  Duhamel's  Husb.  n.  i.  (1762)  128 
I    The  crop  came  up  finely.    1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I. 
i.  iv.  135  Lockhart-hall . .  is  finely  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Clyde.     1850  LYNCH  Theo.  Trin.  81  Greenish  tints, 
finely  contrasting  with  its  [the  moon's)  own  soft  white. 
b.  ironically. 

1579  FULKE  Heskins'  Parl.  222  He  scoffeth  finely  at  our 
spiritual!  sifting  of  the  sacrament  so  fine.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  W.  v.  iii.  22  Wee  '11  betray  him  finely.  1691  SOUTH 
Serm.  Nat.  ff  Meas.  of  Conscience  ii,  I  doubt  not  but  you 
I  »1ci  that  k'nsdom  . .  finely  governed  in  a  short  time. 
1778  MAD.  D  ARBLAY  Diary  Sept.,  When  we  are  away,  I 
suppose  she  pays  us  off  finely.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl. 
I.  iv,  My  heart  was  beating  finely  when  we  two  set  forth. 

C.  dial.  Used  predicatively  as  quasi-itfff. :  Very 
well  in  health. 

1818  TODD  Johnson  s.v.  Finely  7  In  Cumberland  a  man 
in  good  health  being  asked  how  he  is,  answers '  he  is  finely' 
I840SPURDENS  E.  Anglian  Wds., '  How  is  your  wife,  John, 
after  her  groaning?'  'Finely,  sir,  thank 'ee.'  1878  in 
Cnmberld.  Gloss. 

7.  With  respect  to  dress :  Showily,  handsomely. 
1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rejl.  (1845)354  Many  of  them  as  finely 

and  as  richly  dress  d,  as  if  [etc.]. 

8.  Comb.  With  pples.  forming  adjs.,  as  finely- 
arched,    -bred,    -chequered,    -pinnated,    -situated, 
-tempered,  -timed,  --varied,  -veined,  -wrought 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  III.  xxxv.  35  Each  'finely- 
arched  chapel.  18  . .  TRISTRAM  in  Queen's  Printers'  Bible- 
Aids  54  A  swift  or  *finely-bred  camel.  1728-46  THOMSON 
i*j&r.  77j  ,'fipely-checkered  duck.  1870  KINGSLEY  in 
<ja.  Words  239  Finely.pmnated  mimosa  leaves.  187?  W 
MclLWRAiTH  Guide  Wigtownshire  94  The.  .'finely-situated 
TU  •  ,1 ,  House-  '869  BOUTELL  Arms  $  Arm.  vii.  120 
Their  fine  y-tempered  blades.  it&-gBurlon's  Diary  dirt) 

1.     CCX     Hie    »irir     -»     *£„„!..    .I I     _____!.  n     f    .  -          *    '      " 


----  -  ....  •«••  LIM.  »  .  u^  K  wur    iiiiciy-veinea 

iransparent  wings      1873  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  m.  iii. 
(1876)  91  The  *finely.wrought  texture  of  the  verse. 

Fineness  Vf3i-n,nes).    [f.  FINE  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fine. 

1.  Choice  or  superior  quality. 

•/  'f?0!,7?''-  Lovc  ,"'  (,I56o)  2?'/'  Margarite  .  .  sheweth  in 
it  selfe  by  fineness  of  colour,  whether  (etc.].   1523  FITZHERB. 
.S  lit-!,.  3  The  fynenesse  of  the  grasse.  !6i2  DRAYTON  Poly-alt 
xu.  515  tor  hnenesse  of  her  turfe  surpassing.    18*7  TENNY- 
SON />„,«„.  133  Some  men's  [heads]  were  smallf  not  they 
the  least  of  men;  For  often  fineness  compensated  size. 
t  b.  concr.  Articles  of  good  quality.   Obs 
1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  40  Such  other  like  costly 
lurmture  and  fineness. 

2.  Freedom  from  foreign  admixture,  purity. 

a.  in  metals  :  usually  in  the  sense  of  comparative 
freedom  from  alloy. 

1487  Act  4  //,,,.  y/r,  c.  2  Pream.,  It  catiseth  Money  .  .  to 

be  made  worse,  n  fineness  than  it  should  be.     1555  EDI  N 

±rJ'  38^fpyke  finenes  '°  that  wherof  the  fl^nes  are 

tS  Coin    3),?r^Tf  MAN  ArtaSh'  Kiv'  The  nneuesse  of 

S  Inrf  !    >W  h'ch  d'd  farre  exceed  ours.    1704  Royal  Procl. 

Jh  I?       >     A  £"*•  ?  °'  4029/I  The  Currency  ofall  Pieces 


b.  Of  a  liquid  :  Clearness. 
,l£SF  HoWEL,,L  Londinof.  ,3  The  finenesse  of  the  River. 

^Sd  ^!    \P?r"a  Ge'V  Advt'  <'729)  87  Broach  the  Vessel 
•  ijna  see  what  Fineness  it  is  of. 

d.  Fine  or  striking  appearance,  handsomeness. 
't  dress  :  Showiness,  splendour. 

'11'-  Tr'at-,fic""  >»<t-  (Arb.)  14  The  chiefe  cytie.. 
acion  and  fyna.es  much  lyke  vnto  the  cytie  of 


FINERY. 

Milayne.  1667  Decay  Car.  Piety  v.  87  The  fineness  of 
Cloaths  destroys  the  ease,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Praise  Wealth 
Wks.  1730  I.  84  The  fineness  of  his  address.  1719  LONDON 
&  WISE  Comfl.  Card.  p.  xxv,  In  the  beauty  and  fineness  of 
the  Trees.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  "Jones  xvi.  v,  He  greatly 
admired  the  fineness  of  the  dresses.  1841  L.  HI/XT  Seer 
II.  (1864)  76  He  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  upon  the 
fineness  of  his  troops. 

4.  Slenderness,  tenuity,  thinness.  Of  a  point  or 
edge :  Keenness,  sharpness. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Hclthe  n.  (1540)  17/1  By  fourme  is  vnder- 
stand  grossenesse,  fynenesse,  thicknesse  or  thynnesse 
1657  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Rhet.  69  Litotes,  X.TOT,I.  .smalness  or 
finenesse,  derived  from  Acres  (litos  . .  small  or  fine).  1707 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  193  A  Screw,  whose  Thread  shallot 
of  the  same  fineness  that  the  Screw  and  the  Shank  is  of 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  O  ferae.  Mechanic  352  The  wire  is 
then  in  the  proper  state  for  being  reduced  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  fineness  it  is  capable  of  sustaining.  1837  I.ANDOR 
PtHtamtroH  Wks.  1846  II.  312  As  little  as  a  silkworm  know, 
about  the  fineness  of  her  thread. 

6.  The  quality  of  being  composed  of  fine  particles, 
filaments,  thready,  or  material  in  general :  the 
opposite  of  coarseness. 

1634  SiRT.  HERBERT  Trav.  182  Taffataes  of  transparent 
finenesse.  1770  CHESTERF.  Misc.  Wks.  II.  Ixix.  538  Irish 
linen  . .  much  about  the  same  fineness  and  price  of  the  last 
1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  505  Without 
injuring  the  fineness  of  the  fleece.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod 
I  aint.  V.  ix.  vii.  268  Fineness  of  structure  in  the  body  . . 
renders^  It  capable  of  the  most  delicate  sensation.  1879 
u^  u  if-  Techn.  Educ,  IX.  158  The  degree  of  fineness  to 
which  this  grinding  is  carried  varies. 
6.  Of  immaterial  things,  e.g.  of  thought  and 
speech:  Subtly-refined  quality,  delicacy,  subtlety. 

i«o6  SHAKS.  Tr.  t,  Cr.  i.  iii.  209  Those  that  with  the 
finenesse  of  their  soules,  By  Reason  guide  his  execution. 
1607  R.  C.  World  of  Wotuiers  To  the  Reader  A  iv,  The 
finenesse,  fitnessc,  and  featnesse  of  the  phrase.  1654  JER. 
lKTU»Rf*i  Pres.  205  It  were  a  finenesse  of  Spirit  to  be 
able  to  believe  the  two  parts  of  a  contradiction.  1680-00 
IEMPLE  Ess  Learning  Wks.  1731  I.  ,67  That  Language 
[the  r  rench]  has  much  more  Fineness  and  Smoothness  at  this 
1 ime.  1718  PRIOR  Wks.  Pref.,  The  Softness  of  Her  Sex,  and 
the  r  ineness  of  Her  Genius,  conspire  to  give  Her  a  very  dis- 
tinguishing Character.  1780  MAC.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Apr.,  He 
.  .played  with  a  fineness  that  resembled  the  man  we  looked 
at  at  Piozzi's  benefit.  1856  MASSON  Ess.  x.  452  Those 
peculiar  finenesses  and  flights  of  intellectual  activity  which 
are  native  to  verse.  1878  E.  JENKINS  Hm'crholme  98  The 
delicate  fineness  and  fragrance  of  her  flattery. 

b.  A  nice  or  subtle  point  or  matter ;  a  subtlety. 
i6nM>LBBEtr.  si /email's  Guzman  d'sir/.,i.  a.  l?  Thinking 
that  . .  there  was  no  need  of  these  finenesses  and  niceties 
betwcene  them.  m7i6  SOUTH  Strm.  Extern  f.  Prayers 
('737)  1L  iv.  130  In  matters  of  wit,  and  finenesses  of  imagin- 
ation. 

7.  Subtlety,  astuteness,  cunning;  a  stratagem, 
artifice.  Cf.  FINESSE  3,  4.  Now  rare. 

154««-  PafcrsHen.  Vlll,  XI.  374  He  said  that  the  fyne- 
nesse of  the  Frenchemen  was  suche,  that  they  wold  gyve  a 
thowsande  to  Wynne  a  myllion.  1581  T.  HOWELL  Denises 
(1879)  233  Your  curious  hed  may  finenesse  frame.  1658 
CLEVELAND  Rustick  Rampant  (1687)  469  By  this  Fineness 
they  are  gained  to  quit  the  Gates.  1663  Flagcllum;  or 

0.  Cromwell  (if>p)  55  For  his  party  had  tryed  all  ways  to 
over-reach   the    Presbyterean   with  fineness  and   Artifice. 
1685  H.  MORE  Cursory  Re_fl.  A  i  a,  Against  all  the  Fine- 
nesses of  Rome.     1872  TENNYSON  Gareth  $  Lynette,  And 
so  fill  up  the  gap  where  force  might  fail  With  skill  and 
fineness. 

Finer '  ^fai-nai).  [f.  FINE  v.3  +  -ER  1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  fines  or  refines,  a  refiner. 

J489  Act  4  Hen.  VII,  c.  2  Pream.,  Fynours  and  parters 
of  golde  and  silver  by  fire  and  water.  1577  B.  GOOCE 
Heresbach's  Husb.  (1586)  n.  no  The  finers  rather -desier  the 
coles  that  are  made  of  the  pine  tree.  1647  HAWARD  Crown 
Rev.  23  Chiefe  Finer  [in  the  Mint] :  Fee,  io/.  oj.  ad.  1815 
Specif,  of  Hits/let's  Patent  No.  3944  Finers'  iron,  or  metal 
ol  a  quality  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  puddling  furnace 
1858  BUSHNELL  Strm.  New  Life  280  Is  it  a  finer's  fire? 

Finer- (fsi'naj).   dial.    [f.  FINE  v.~  +  -ER!.] 

1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Finer,  the  one  who 
fines;  a  name  given  to  the  inspector  by  Lancashire  factory 
hands. 

Finery1  (fai-neri).  [f.  FINE  <r.-r-ERT;  perh. 
on  the  analogy  of  BRAVERY.] 

1.  fa.-  '  Fine '  appearance ;   beauty  or  elegance 
viewed  disparagingly  (obs.}.    b.  Smartness,  stylish- 
ness, affected  or  ostentatious  elegance  or  splendour 
(now  rare). 

,  Z7?9  LAW  Serious  C.  iv.  57  They  want . .  to  maintain  their 
inu|ies  m  some  such  figure  and  degree  of  finery  as  a  reason- 
able Christian  life  has  no  occasion  for.  1741  WATTS  Improv. 
Mind  i.  xv.  §  4.  214  Don't  chuse  your  constant  Place  of 
btudy  by  the  Finery  of  the  Prospects.  1741  MIDDLETON 
Let.fr.  Rome  Postscr.  244  To  gaze  at  the  finery  of  these 
paintings.  1792  WoLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  More  Money  Wks. 
1812  11.496  Never  wish  to  keep  a  thing  for  finery.  1847 
JAMES  Convict  iii,  There  was  a  looking  for  comfort  rather 
than  finery.  1865  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  Ixvi.  250 
I  hey  represent,  -a  certain  fantastic  finery  of  manners. 

2.  concr.    Gaudy  or   showy .  decoration ;    showy 
dress.     Also  in  pi. 

1680  Miss  A.  MONTAGUE  in  Hattou  Corr.  (1878)  240, 1  doe 
not  heare  of  much  finnery,  and  what  I  shall  have  will  not 
deserve  that  name.  1726  A.MHERST  Tcrrx  Fil.v.  25  Sciences 
and  arts  have  declin'd  in  Oxford,  in  proportion  as  their 
fineries  have  increased.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  170 
P  4  My  sisters  envied  my  new  finery.  1805  N.  NICHOLLS 
Let.  m  Corr.  •at.  Gray  (1843)  53  When  Mr.  Walpole  added 
the  gallery,  with  its  gilding  and  glass,  he  said,  'he  had 
degenerated  into  finery'.  1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  i.  |  7. 
16,  I  would  not  have  that  useless  expense  in  unnoticed 
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fineries  or  formalities.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  <$•  It.  y-rnls,  I. 
192  Children  rendered  stiff  .  .  by  the  finery  which  they 
mar. 

f  3.  //.  Instances  of  fine  or  delicate  workmanship. 

1713  DKRMAM  rhys.  TheoL  vin.  iv.  407  The  minute  Curio- 
sities and  inimitable  Fineries,  observable  in  those  lesser 
Animals. 

Finery  -  forn&i).  Also  7-8  flnary.  [a-.  Fr. 
fincnc,  i.  finer  to  refine,  FINE  v.-  ;  see  -ERY.] 

1.  A  hearth  where  cast  iron  is  made  malleable, 
or  in  which  steel  is  made  from  pig-iron. 

1607  COWF.LL  Interpr.  s.  v.  Blomary,  One  of  the  forges 
belonging  to  an  iron  mill  .  .  called  a  Finary.  1613  J.  Ko- 
VENZON  Treatise  of  Met  allied  C  4  The  furnaces  may  be 
made  with  conuenient  places  therein  for  the  Finery  and 
Chaffery.  1697  I'iew  Penal  Laws  255  Any  Iron-Mill  Fur- 
nace, Finary  or  Blomary  for  the  making  of  iron  or  metal. 
1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manly.  Metal  I.  80  One  man  and  a  hoy 
at  the  finery  should  make  two  tons  of  iron  in  a  week.  1864 
PERCY  Iron  fy  Steel  $19  Before  the  introduction  of  [puddling] 
the  conversion  was  always  effected  in  a  finery. 

2.  The  action  of  refining  iron.  rare. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  699  The  finery  ..  is  executed  in 
peculiar  furnaces  called  running-out  fires. 

3.  Comb.,  as  finery-cinder    (see   quot.    1826'  ; 
finery-furnace  (see  quot.  1874)  ;  finery-hearth 
—  finery  -furnace. 

1788  PRIESTLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVIII.  154  Also  when 
the  scale  of  iron,  or  *finery  cinder,  is  heated.  1810  HENRY 
Elem.  Chem.  (1840)  II.  21  Iron  thus  treated  [with  water 
when  red-hot]  .  .  may  be  crumbled  down  into  a  black  powder, 
lo  which  the  name  of  finery  cinder  was  given  by  Dr. 
Priestley.  1791  BEDDOF.S  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  173 
The  reverberatory  has  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
"finery  furnace.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Alec/i,  I.  847/2  Finery- 
jFurnac?t  a  species  of  forge-hearth  in  which  fjray  cast-iron 
is  smelted  by  fuel  and  blast,  and  from  which  it  is  run  into 
iron  troughs  for  sudden  congelation.  1693  LISTER  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XVII,  866  Bars  ..  taken  up  out  of  the  ""Finnery 
Harth,  or  second  Forage,  are  much  better  Iron  than  those 
which  are  made  in  the  Bloomary. 

Fi'ne-spuai,  a.     [f.  FINE  adv.  +  Srux///.  «.] 

1.  Spun  or  drawn  out  to  extreme  tenuity  ;  delicate 
in  texture,  flimsy. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <y  Seto.  Ep.  Ded.,  When  men  had 
wrought  up  all  the  Woman  within  them  that  was  feeble  and 
glowing,  into  a  fine-spun  thread.  1704  F.  FULLER  Med. 
Gymn.  (1718)  20  The  Solids  are  so  fine-spun.  1798  SOTHKBV 
tr.  }Vieland*s  Oberon  (1826)  II.  152  Fine-spun  as  if  aerial 
spiders  wove  a  web  to  deck,  not  hide  the  form  of  love.  1856 
R.  A.  VATGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  33  The  fine-spun,  gay- 
coloured  ribbons  of  allegory'. 

2.  fig.  Elaborated  to  flimsiness,  excessively  subtle 
or  refined. 

1647  SIR  R.  FANSHAW  tr.  Giiarinds  Pastor  Fido  \\.  vi.  13 
That  Mistresse  in  the  art  of  making  The  fine-spun  Ij'es,  that 
sels  so  deer  False  words,  false  hopes  and  a  false  leer.  1719 
W.  WOOD  SutT.  Trade  161,  I  am  an  Enemy  to  the  fine-spun 
Notions,  some  Men  do  .  .  advance  concerning  them.  1842 
EMERSON  Nat.,  Transcendent  altst  Wks.  (,Bohn)  II.  280  The 
materialist  .  .  mocks  at  fine-spun  theories. 

Finesse  (fine's),  sb.  Forms  :  6  fynes(se,  7-8 
flnes(s,  6-  finesse,  [a.  F.  finesse  —  Pr.  and  Sp. 
fineza,  Ca.t.finesa,  It.finetza  :—  Com.  Rom.  *finitia, 
i.fino  FINE  a.  (Many  of  the  early  examples  may 
belong  to  FINENESS  ;  cf.  the  spellings  playnes, 
prophaness  for  plainness^  profaneness^\ 

1  1.  =  FINENESS  in  various  senses  ;  purity,  degree 
of  purity  (of  precious  metals)  ;  clearness  (of  a 
liquid)  ;  slenderness,  delicacy  of  structure  or  texture. 

1528  PAYNEL  Saleme's  Regim.  H  b,  Wyne  made  hotte,  by 
reason  of  the  clerenes  and  fynes,  ouer  cometh  a  mans  brayne 
the  soner.  1549  LATIMER  ist  Sertn.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  35 
The  fynes  of  the  Silver  I  can  not  se.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  n  . 
59  b,  Tamarisk  hath  much  finesse  in  the  partes.  1605  BACON 
Adv.  Learning  \.  iv.  §  5.  20  Copwebs  of  learning,  admirable 
for  the  finesse  of  thread  and  worke.  1609  SKESE  Reg.  Maj.y 
Stat.  David  //,  44  That  it  be  equivalent,  &  conforme  to  the 
current  money  of  England  in  wecht  &  fines.  1665  Phil. 
Trans,  I.  66  Sand  and  Powders  of  several  finesses.  1700-1 
Act  12-13  W«V£  ///,  c.  4  §  3  Silver  Vessel!  Plate  .  .  less  in 
finess  then  according  to  the  Standard  of  this  Kingdom. 
f  b.  Ostentatious  elegance  or  splendour.  Obs. 

1549  OLDE  Erasm.  Par.  Eph.  Prol.  ij,  Therefore  where  vn- 
necessary  fynesse  wanteth,  accept  true  meanyng  playnesse. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  ill.  xxiii.  (Arb.)  273  Too  much 
finesse  and  curiositie  is  not  commendable  in  an  Emhassadour 
.  .  I  haue  know-en  .  .  such  of  them,  as  studied  more  vpon  what 
apparell  they  should  weare.  .then  they  did  vpon  th'  effect  of 
their  errant. 

2.  Delicacy  or  subtlety  of  manipulation  or  dis- 
crimination ;  refinement,  refined  grace. 

Now  rare,  and  only  as  a  foreign  word. 

1564  A.  B.  tr.  JeweVs  Apol.  L  v,  The  old  fynesse  and  elo- 
quence that  Cicero  and  Cesar  vsed  .  .  in  the  Latin  tonge. 
1580  FRAMPTON  Dial.  Yron  $  Steele  148  b,  I  doe  not  speake 
of  the  finesse  and  delicatenesse  that  there  is  in  sodermg  of 
it.  1704  F.  FULLER  Med,  Gymn.  Pref.,  The  Perfection  of 
an  Operation  shall  depend  upon  a  certain  Finesse.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Finesse..  among  us,  it  is  chiefly  used  to 
denote  that  peculmr  delicacy  or  subtlety  perceived  in  works 
of  the  mind  .  .  This  man  understands  all  the  Finesses  of  his 
art.  The  substance  and  necessary  part  of  a  language  is 
learnt  at  a  little  expence  :  It  is  the  Finesses  and  delicacies 
that  cost  the  most.  1750  CHESTERF.  Lett.  III.  ccxxiv.  15  To 
understand  all  the  force  and  finesse  of  those  three  languages. 
1782  COWPER  Table-t,  652  His  musical  finesse  was  such.  1791 
MAD.  D'ARBLAV  Diary  2  Aug.,  Her  smile,  which  was  rare, 
had  a  finesse  very  engaging.  1821  HAZLITT  Table-t.  I.  iv. 


Carved  by  Lysippus'  rare  finesse. 


3.  Artfulness,  cunning,  subtle  strategy. 

1530  in  Ellis  Orig,  Lett.  Sen  in.  I.  298,  I  knaw  ellis  the 
fynes  of  the  man  and  nayn  mayr  dowbyll  in  our  realm. 
1647  N.  BACON  Disc*  Govt.  Eng.  i.  v.  (1739)  12  Nor  could 
Austin  with  his  miracles  or  finesse  settle  one  footstep  of  his 
Church-policy  amongst  them.  1713  STKELE  Guardian  No. 
174  P4  Nor  shall  I  speak  dishonourably  of  some  little  artifice 
and  finesse  used  upon  these  occasions.  1798  JANE  AI-STEX 
X  or  thong.  Abb.  (1833)  I.  v.  21  She  was  not  experienced  in 
the  finesse  of  love.  1869  RAWLINSON^WC.  Hist.  202  He  was 
a  master  of  finesse. 

4.  -An  artifice,  stratagem,  trick. 

1562  J.  SHUTE  Combine's  Turk.  Wars  4  When  the  Turcke 
dyd  understands  this  fyrtesse  of  Scanderbeg.  1615  DANIEL 
Hymen's  Tri.  (1717)  m  Full  of  their  Finesses,  Serve  their 
own  Turns  in  others  Businesses.  1756  Monitor  No.  27  F  12 
The  project  .  .  is  .  .  as  delicate  a  Finesse  in  politicks  as  has 
been  played  for  many  a  year.  1790  BEATSON  Nat',  fy  Mil, 
j\/e»i,  281  By  way  of  finesse,  she  saluted  the  Admiral. 
1839  Times  6  Apr.  in  Spirit  Metrop.  Conserv.  Press  (1840) 

I.  196  Though  cordially  sensible  to  the  merits  of  a  bold 
finesse. 

b.  In  whist  :  (see  quot.). 

1862  'CAVENDISH*  }i7risi  (1^70)28  A  finesse  is  an  endeavour, 
by  the  second  or  third  player,  to  obtain  or  keep  the  com- 
mand of  a  suit  by  heading  a  trick  with  an  inferior  card, 
though  holding  a  higher  one  of  the  suit  not  in  sequence. 

Finesse  (fine-s),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  /;///*.  To  use  finesse,  artifice,  or  stratagem. 
1778  Conquerors  61  The  flights  finesse.     1803  Edin.  Rei>. 

II.  103  But  our  author  can  hector  as  well  as  finesse.     1867 
Miss   BRADDON   Ant:   Floyd  i.    15   She   diplomatized  and 
finessed  with  them  as  if  she  had  been  canvassing  the  county. 

b.  trans.  To  conduct  by  artifice  ;  to  bring  or 
modify  by  finesse  or  delicate  handling  into  (a  speci- 
fied state).  Also  with  away. 

1814  JANE  AUSTEN  Watsons  Concl.  (1879)  290  Till  such  time 
as  Reginald  de  Courcy  could  be  talked,  flattered  and  finessed 
into  an  affection.  1851  RUSKIM  Stones  Vcn.  I.  xiv.  §  16 
A  battlement  .  .  may  be  decorated  '  .  or  finessed  away  into 
traceries.  1885  I.,.  WINGFIF.LD  B,  Philpot  II.  iii.  75  The  Bill 
had  been  finessed  through  the  first  stage. 

2.  a.  Whist,  intr,  To  attempt  to  take  a  trick  by 
finesse;   also  trans.  To  play  (a   particular  card) 
for  the  purpose  of  finessing. 

1746  HOYLE  Whist  (ed.  6)  4  He  finesses  upon  your  Partner. 
Ibia.  40  Your  Adversary  finesses  the  Knave.  1753  A.  MURPHY 
Gray's-f'itt  Jrnl.  No.  7  p  4,  I  can  now  return  my  Partner's 
Suit,  lead  through  the  Honour,  Finesse  [etc.].  1837  DICKENS 
Pickw.  xxxv,  Mr.  Pickwick  had  not  .  .  finessed  the  heart. 
1885  PROCTOR  Whist  vii.  86  You  may  finesse  more  deeply  in 
trumps  than  in  plain  suits. 

b.  Croquet,  intr.  To  play  one's  ball  out  of  the 
adversary's  way. 

1875  T.  D.  HEATH  Croquet  Player  65  Blue's  best  game 
would  be  to  finesse  to  the  corner  near  him. 

Hence  Fiue*ssed  ///.  a.  ;  Fine'ssing  vbl.  sb. 
Also  Fine  sser,  a  schemer,  strategist. 

1746  HOYLE  Whist  (ed.  6)  68  Finessing^  means  the  en- 
deavouring to  gain  an  Advantage  by  Art  and  Skill.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Retal.  106  If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing 
and  trick.  1833  Miss  SKDCWICK  £dBtwM&(x873)  I.  212  Con- 
triving. .like  an  expert  finesser.  1851  RCTKDIi£fiMMf  I'en.  I. 
xxi.  §  ii  Educated  imbecility  and  finessed  foolishness.  1861 
Macm.  Mag.  Dec.  134  Finessing  is  scarcely  ever  admissible 
in  quadrille,  the  number  of  cards  being  too  limited. 

Fine-still,  so.  [f.  FINE  a.  +  STILL  j&]  A 
vessel  used  in  distilling  spirit  from  treacle. 

1731-3  P.  SHAW  Chem.  Led.  xii.  (1755)  247  Coarse-Stills 
and  Fine-Stills. 

Hence  Fine-still  v.t  to  distil  spirit  from  treacle 
or  the  like;  Fine-stiller,  one  who  fine-stills  ; 
Fine-stilling1  vbL  sb. 

1731-3  P.  SHAW  Chem.  Lect.  xii.  (1755)248  There  needs  no 
particular  Experiment  to  shew  the  business  of  the  Fine- 
Stiller;  this  being  no  more  than  working  ..  from  a  Wash 
made  by  fermenting  Treacle  with  Yeast.  1847  CRAIG,  Fine- 
stiller.  Fine-stilling.  .  is  employed  in  distilling  spirit  from 
treacle,  or  other  preparations  .  .  of  sugar. 

tFrnew,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  6  fe- 
nowe,  7-8  finnow,  finew,  8  vinew,  vinnow, 
9  dial,  vinny.  [f.  FINEW  v.]  Mouldiness,  mould. 

1556  WITHALS  Diet.  N  i  j  a/i  Fenow  or  horenesse  in  bread, 
mucor,  -coris.  1658  EVELVN  Fr.  Card,  (1675)  230  En- 
damaging  the  beans  by  a  musty  finnow,  which  bespots  them. 
1669  BOYLE  Contn.  New  Exp.  it.  (1868)  68  The  fruits  were 
covered  with  a  kind  of  mucor  or  Finew.  a  17**  LISLE 
Odserv.  Hnsb,  (1757)  Gloss.,  l^znno^vt  mouldiness. 

tFi'new,  ^-  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  6~7fenow, 
flnnew,  vinew,  8  finnow,  9  dial,  vinny.  fOE. 
fynenan,  i.fynig  mouldy  (see  FINNY  a,2),  f.  fyne  : 
see  FEN  sb$\  a.  intr.  To  become  mouldy  or 
musty,  b.  trans.  To  cause  to  become  mouldy. 
Alsoy^v 

c  toop  Canons  ALlfric  §  36  pxt  J>set  halite  husel  sceole 
fynejian.  1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  30 
Secretes  which  he  suffered  to  mould  and  vinew  within  it. 
a  1633  LENNARD  tr.  CharrotCs  Wisd.  i,  xxxi.  §  i  (1670)  88 
Witri  time  it  [sadness]  rusteth  and  fenoweth  the  soul.  .71732 
LISLE  Obst'rv.  Hnsb.  (1757)  206  Whereby  the  undermost 
corn  .  .  finnows  \inarg.  gloss  molds], 

Hence  Fi'newing  vbl.  sb. 

1552  HULOET,  Vinewing,  or  molinge  of  breade  or  wyne  for 
stalenes,  itwcor.  1609  C.  BUTLER  Pent.  Mon.  (1634)  174  It 
[syrup  of  violets]  may  be  kept  a  year  without  finnewing  or 
corruption. 

Fine-weather,  «.  Fit  or  suitable  only  for 
fine  weather. 

1829  MARRY  AT  F,  Mildmay  iii,  A  .  .  frigate  ran  on  board 
of  us  ..  and  left  her  fine-weather-jib  hanging  on  our  fore- 
yard  . 


t  Pi'newed,  a-  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  a.  6-7 
fenced,  fen(n)owed,  flnnowed,  7  flnewed.  /3. 
6-i)  vin(n)ewed,  (6  ven-,  vinued,  7  whiuid, 
vinnowed),  9  vinned,  -led.  [f.  FINKW  sb.  or 
v.  +  -ED.]  Mouldy. 

a.  1574  HELLOWKS  Cjneitartis  Fatit.  Ep.  (1577)  94  Bread 
long  kept  groweth  finnowed.  1660  HOVLK  Contn.  Neiu  Exf. 
n.  (1682)42  The  paste  was  finewed  or  mouldy. 

p.     IJ5»  HI-LOET,   Vynued,   tiiuciclns.    Vynewed  wyne. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  11.  i.  15  Speake  then  you  whimd'st 
leauen  speake.  1880  /('.  L'ornw.  Glass,  s.  v.,  Blue-ripe  cheese 
is  called  vinnied  cheese. 
\>.fg. 

a.  1571  Mirr.  Mag.,  Ld.  Hastings  xxviii,  A  Spuldlers 
hands  must  oft  be  dyed  with  goare,  Least,  starke  with  rest, 
they  finewd  wax  and  hoare.  1619  FAVOUR  Antiq.  Tri- 
umphing xiii.  §  10.  334  The  foisty  and  fenowed  Festival. 
1655  E.  TERRY  Voy.  E.  Ind.  117  Who  instead  of  the  two 
Breasts  of  the  Church,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  are  fed  with 
mouldy  and  finnowed  Traditions. 

p.  1602  F.  BEAUMONT  in  Speght  Chaucer,  That  many  of 
his  words  are  become  (as  it  were)  vinewed  &  hoarie  with 
ouerlong  lying. 

Hence  f  Fi'neweduess. 

1580  BARET  Ah'.  H  460  Hoarnesse,  or  vinewednesse. 

t  Pi'newy,  a.  Obs.  Also  flnnowy,  vinnowy. 
[f.  FINKW  j^.  +  -T1.]  Mouldy.  Hence  Pi'newiness. 

^1722  LISLE  Obsen>.  Hmb.  (1757)  54  The  moldiness  and 
finnowyness  of  the  grass.  Ibid.  82  The  seed-beans  were 
finnowy.  Ibid.  Gloss.,  Finnowy^  mnnmvy^  vinnrwfdt  vtn- 
neyt  mouldy. 

||  Fingan,  finjan  (finga'n,  -dga*n).  Also  jr 
fin-ion,  9  fingian.  [Arab.  ^Ur-*  finjan,  in 
Egypt  fingaji.']  A  small  porcelain  coffee-cup,  used 
in  the  Levant. 

1609  W.  BIDDULPH  m  T.  Lavender  Tra-v.  Engliskmin  66 
j  A  Fin-ion  or  Scudella  of  Coffa.  1836  LANE  Mod.  Egyptians 
',  I.  168  The  coffee-cup  (which  is  called^w^a'w)  is  small,  .and, 
!  being  without  a  handle,  is  placed  within  another  cup,  of 
!  silver  or  brass.  1842  LADY  H.  STANHOPE  Mem.  (1845)  I.  iii. 
1  81  The  pipe,  coffee  and  a  finjhn  of  orange-flower  water. 

Pingent  (fi-ndgent),  a.  rare  —  1.  [n&.'L.fingent- 
\    em,  pr.  pple.  offingPre  to  fashion,  form.]    Given  to 
fashioning  or  moulding. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Kev.  (1857)  I.  i.  i.  ii.  7  Man  Is  the  most 
1  fingent,  plastic  of  creatures. 

Finger  (fi'rjga-O,  sb*  Forms  :  i  finger,  3 
fenger,  fingre,  finker,  3-4  south.  ving(e;re,  3,  7 
flnguer,  4-5  fyngir,  -yr,  fin-,  fyngur,  fingere, 
fyngre,  4-6  fynger,  6  fin-,  fyngar,  3-  finger. 
[Com.  Teutonic.  OE.  and  OFris.  finger,  OS. 
fingw  (Du.  vinger),  QHLG.fingar  (MHO.  vingcr, 
i  Gvc.  finger),  QN.fingr  (Sw.,  Da.  finger),  Goth. 
figgr*'-—  OTeut.  *fingro-z. 

The  pre-Teut.  antecedent  is  uncertain  ;  of  various  forms 
,  that  are  phonologically  possible  the  most  likely,  on  the 
!  ground  of  meaning,  is  *penqr6s>  related  to  *penqe  FIVE.] 

I.  1.  One  of  the  five  terminal  members  of  the 

hand  ;  in  a  restricted  sense,  one  of  the  four  exclud- 

I    ing  the  thumb.    In  this  latter  sense,  the  fingers  are 

commonly  numbered  first  to  fourth,  starting  from 

that  next  the   thumb.     Also,  fore-finger,   index* 

.  finger,  the  first;  middle  finger  ($  foot  $  finger),  the 

second  ;    ring-finger  (annular*  *t*  leech-,  -f  medical^ 

i    ^  physic-finger)  t  the  third;  little  finger  (ear  -finger]  > 

the  fourth. 

£•950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxiii.  4  Mi5  fynger.  .  hiora  nallas 

5a  [byrfienna  hefija]  ymbcerrce.    ^1050  ByrhtfertKsHand- 

!    boc  in  Anglia  VIII.  326  pact  bu  cume  to  Jwes  laestan  fingres 

naegle.    c\vj$  Lamb.  Horn.  13  pas  .x.  bebode  J»e  godalmihti 

seolf  idihte  and  awrat  mid  is  a^ene  fingres.    c  1290  S.  Eng. 

Leg.  I.  309/320  ]>eos  fif  fingres  fie  deuel  hath.    1302  LANGL. 

/'.  PI.  A.  ii.  n  Hir  Fyue  Fyngres  weore  frettet  with  Rynges. 

c\apoLanfranc*sCirnrg.  158  Bitwene  |>e  litil  fyngir  and  be 

leche  fiyngir.     14.  .  Camb.  MS.  Ff.  v.  48  If.  82  (Cath.  Angl. 

131/2)  The  fifte  fynger  is  the  thowmbe.     1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 

I    W.  de  W.  1531)  34  b,  Caused,  .a  meruaylous  swete  sauour  to 

i    respyre  and  smell  abpute  his  fyngers.    1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer, 

\    Matrimony  ^Q  put  it  vpon  the  fowerth  finger  of  the  woman* 

|    left  hande.     1611  COTGR.,  Le  doigt  sale,  the  middle  finger, 

which  we  (after  the  Latines)  call  the  fooles  finger.     1621 

MOLLE  Camerar.  Lh>.  Libr.  v.  ii.  321  His  fourth  finger 

j    called  the  Ring-finger  or  Physicke-finger.     1653  URQUHART 

Rabelais  i.  viii,  Upon  the  medical  finger  of  the  same  hand, 

he  had  a  ring.    1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  229  They 

i    lay  their  four  Fingers  along  the  Artery.     1794  COWPER  Let. 

5  Jan.,  My  pen  slips  out  of  my  fingers.     1804  Med,  JntL 

\    XII.  24  Contractions.,  so  small  as  only  to  admit  the  passage 

j    of  the  little  finger.      1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  HI.  i.  83  Those 

1    pallid  hands  whose  fingers  twine  With  one  another.     1861 

HULME  tr.  Moqnin-Tandon  \.  ii.  4  The  fingers  are  5  in  number 

in  each  hand  :  they  are  named  thumb,  index,  middle,  ring, 

and  little  finger. 

b.  Little  finger  :    used  to  signify  the  smallest 
member  of  the  body. 

ifin  BIBLE  2  Chron.  x.  10  My  litle  [1382  WYCLIF,  lest] 
finger  shall  be  thicker  then  my  father's  loynes.  1670  RAY 
Kng.  Prov.  175  He  hath  more  m's  little  finger,  then  thou  in 
thy_  whole  body.  1736  RAMSAY  Scot.  Prov.  xiv.  34  He  has 
mair  wit  in  his  little  finger  than  ye  have  in  a'  your  bouk. 
2.  transf.  and/ff. 

1612  BACON  Ess.,  Judicature  (Arb.)  458  An  ancient  Clearke 

i     ..is  an  excellent  finger  of  a  Court,  and  doth  many  times^ 

point  the  way  to  the  Judge  himselfe.  a  1661  FULLER  }¥ortkies 

\    (1840)  III.  216  The  least  finger  thereof  (body  of  lies]  finding 

1    credit  could  prove  heavy  enough  to  crush  any  innocence 

with  posterity.     1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  vn.  327  Touched  by 

the  mortal  finger  of  decay.     1814  WORDSW.  Excitrs.  vi.  19 

Spires  whose  solemn  finger  points  to  Heaven.  1862  B.  TAYLOR 

Poet's  Jntl.  in.  112  The  fingersof  the  rain  In  light  staccatos 


FINGER. 

on  the  window  played.  1891  B.  HARTE  First  Family  cf 
Tasajara  II.  i.  27  On  whose  mute  brown  lips  Nature  seemed 
to  have  laid  the  finger  of  silence. 

b.  Viewed  as  '  the  instrument  of  work '  (J.)  ; 
esp.  (after  Heb.  rise)  as  attributed  to  God. 


o  77 

i.  5  b,  All  things  handled  with  honest  and  vertuous  fyngers 
prosper  the  better.  1585  ABP.  SANDYS  Semi.  (1841)  288 
He  cast  out  devils  by  the  finger  of  God.  1611  BIBLE  £-r. 
viii.  19  The  Magicians  said  vnto  Pharaoh  ;  This  is  the  finger 
of  God.  1645  WALLER  Epist.  Vandike-iS  Foole,  that  forget'st 
her  stubborne  looke  This  softnesse  from  thy  finger  tooke. 
1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  i.  iii.  (1840)  77  What  they  did  by 
their  sorcery,  .was  not  done  by  the  finger  of  God. 
3.  Phrases  :  a.  f  To  bring  up  on  the  finger :  = 
'  to  bring  up  (young  animals)  by  hand ' ;  see  HAND. 
•)•  To  have  most  fingers :  to  be  in  the  greatest  need. 
Tolay  or  put  a  finger  upon  (aptrson) :  to '  touch ', 
meddle  with  however  slightly.  To  lay  or  put  one's 
finger  upon  :  to  indicate  with  precision.  To  look 
through  the  or  one's  fingers  (at,  upon)  :  to  take  no 
heed,  pretend  not  to  see ;  also,  to  see  indistinctly. 
To  put  (f  set)  one's  finger  in  one's  eye  :  see  EVE 
so.  2  c.  With  one's  finger  in  one's  mouth  :  (a) 
helplessly  inactive ;  (t)  with  nothing  accomplished, 
'  looking  foolish  '.  •)•  To  speak  at  one's  fingers  of: 
to  speak  off-hand  about.  To  stir  a  finger :  to 
make  the  least  effort.  To  turn  or  twist  (a  person) 
round  one's  (little)  finger:  to  make  subservient  to 
one's  will  or  caprice. 

1549  LATIMER  $th  Serm.  bef.  Ed-w.  VI  (Arb.)  105  If  the 
kynge  . .  shoulde  loke  through  his  fingers,  and  wynke  at  it. 
1550  COVERDALE  Sfir.  Perle  xx.  193  As  thoughe  God  must 
.  .loke  thorowe  the  fingers  vpon  the  wicked  world,  a  1568 
—  Bk.  Death  in.  v.  (1579)  263  Many.. which ..  haue  set 
finger  in  the  eye,  knocked  vpon  there  breastes  [etc.].  1579 
GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  24  To  shew  you  that .  .which  I  see 
in  a  cloude,  Joking  through  my  fingers.  1607  TOPS  ELL  Fonr-f. 
Beasts  Pref.,  He  was  an  unskilful  Divine,  .which  could  not 
at  his  fingers  speak  of  these  things.  1617  MARKHAM  Caval. 
II.  109  Those  that  neuer  suck  their  dams,  but.  .are.  .brought 
vp  vpon  the  finger.  1649  CROMWELL  Lett.  14  Nov.,  To 
stand  with  our  fingers  in  our  mouths.  1677  YARRANTON 
F.ng.  Improv.  171  It  is  we  poor  Men  that  have  most  Fingers. 
1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  $  ScAm.  (1858)  338,  I .  .would  not  stir 
a  finger  in  assertion  of. .  alleged  rights.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch 
Rep.  v.  iii.  (1866)  698  Margaret  . .  had  already  turned  that 
functionary  round  her  finger.  1865  R.  S.  HAWKER  Prose 
Wks.  (1893)  41  He  wished  he'd,  .never  laid  a  finger  on  him 
to  save  his  life.  1874  in  Spectator  (1891)  28  Mar.  443  He 
returned  to  Ireland  with  his  finger  in  his  mouth.  1889 
Repent.  P.  Wentivorth  III.  236  Any  definite  complaint  on 
which  a  physician  could  have  put  his  finger.  1894  DOYLE 
S.  Holmes  120  You  lay  your  finger  upon  the  one  point  which 
we  [etc.]. 

b.  with  reference  to  the  capacity  or  condition  of 
the  fingers.  •)•  To  have  a  fine  finger :  to  be  apt  at 
'fingering'  bribes,  f  To  have  fingers  made  of  lime- 
twigs  :  to  be  thievish.  My  fingers  itch  :  I  am  eager 
or  impatient,  f  Each  finger  is  a  thumb ;  his  fingers 
are  all  thumbs  :  he  is  extremely  clumsy.  With 
a  wet  finger:  with  the  utmost  ease. 

1541  UDM.\.Apophth.  To  Rdr.,  Whereby. .  toanygood  matter 
in  the  booke  contained,  readie  waie  and  recourse  maie  with 
a  weate  finger  easily  be  found  out.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov. 
(1562)  G  lij  b,  Whan  he  should  get  ought,  eche  fynger  is  a 
thumbe.  1549  LATIMER  stA  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  F/(Arb.)  151 
Brybes  wy]  make  you  peruert  iustice.  Why  you  wil  say.  We 


wet  finger  out  of  sum  excellent . .  writer.    1596  HARINGTON 


itching 
Wi  '- 
fin; 


_      I7S4  FOOTE  Knights  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  69  If  Dame 
Winifred  were  here  shed  make  them  all  out  with  a  wet 


fingers  itch  to  think  of  it. 

c.  ^with  reference  to  '  taking  part  in ',  '  interfer- 
ence '  or  '  meddling '.  To  burn  one's  fingers  :  see 
BURN  v.  14, 14  b ;  so  to  put  one's  finger  in  the  fire, 
t  in  a  hole.  To  put  or  dip  one's  finger(s  in  :  to 
meddle  in  (a  matter).  To  have  a  finger  in  :  to 
have  something  to  do  with ;  to  take  some  part  in 
(a  business)  ;  so  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pic 

I54«  J.HEYWOOD/VOT..  (1562)  F  iv,  It  were  a  foly  for  mee 
"  !?,PU'  my  finger  to  far  in  the  fyre,  Betweene  you.  Ibid 
H  ij  b,  To  make  me  put  my  fynger  in  a  hole.  ieoi  LAM- 
BUM /OefafiM  (,635)  83  Whatsoever  other  Commissioners 
..will  dip  their  owne  fingers  in  the  Suits.  .600  ABP.  ABBOT 
fet5"f*>IJ  T1i?  H'Sh  ?nest  had  a  finger  both  in  the 


1828 

:rs  in 


J  .        '.  f       'f "*'  *     J^t".^(/«it.     1C 

durst  begin,  for  fear  they  should  burn  their  Fingers 
SCOTT  F.  M  Perth  vii,  You  will  needs  put  vou?finge. 
the  fire  ,861  W.  S.  PERRY  Hist.  Ch.  Eug.'  I.  vi.  if?  The 
King  . .  had  a  finger  . .  in  all  the  disputes  in  Europe  1886 
Miss  TYTLER  Buried  Diamonds  xii,  Susie.. liked  to  havTa 
finger  in  every  pie. 

d.  with  reference  to  grasping  or  holding.  In 
one  s  fingers  :  in  one's  grasp  or  power.  To  let  (a 
thing  or  person)  slip  through  ones  fingers:  to  let 
go  one's  hold  of  (lit.  and  fig.),  f  Out  of  (a  person's) 


232    ' 

'  fingers  :    out  of  his  clutches,     f  To  hang  long  be- 
twixt the  fingers  :  to  be  long  in  hand. 

1623  BINC;HAM  Xenophon  139  Let  vs  be  gone  out  of  their 
fingers,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1655)  I.  v.  216,  I  am  one  of 
them,  who  value  not  a  curtesie  that  hangs  long  betwixt  the 
fingers. 

e.  (For  phrases  referring  to  the  'fingers'  ends', 
see  FINGER-END.)  At  onesfinger(f}  tips  — '  at  one's 
finger-ends '. 

1870  Harpers  Mag.  Nov.  864/1  The  best  learning  that  the 
world  affords,  my  Bert  has  at  his  fingers'  tips. 

4.  f  a.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  foot  in  reptiles. 
b.  One  of  the  articulations  of  a  bat's  wing. 

1607  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1653)  ^38  The  fingers  of  their 
[Lizards']  feet  were  very  small,  being  five  in  number.  Ibid. 
(1608)  794  They  [Tortoises]  have  four  legs . .  every  foot  having 
five  fingers  or  divisions.  2626  BACON  Sylva  §  360  On  each 
Foot  he  [the  Chameleon]  hath  five  Fingers.  i883G.At.LKN 
in  Knffiul.  22  June  368/1  Between  these  fingers,  and  from 
them  to  the  hind  legs,  stretches  the  membrane  by  means  of 
which  the  bat  flies. 

C.   '  One  of  the   two  parts  forming   a   chelate 
or  forceps-joint,  especially  the  smaller  part,  which 
hinges  on  the  other'  (Cent.  Diet.}. 
5.  As  a  measure,     a.  The  breadth  of  a  finger. 
Also  as  a  definite  measure  =  |  inch. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  97  Nere  a  fote  Jang  and  v. 
fyngers  on  brede.  1561  EDEN  Arte Nauig.  i.  xviii.  19  Foure 
graines  of  barlye  make  a  fynger:  foure  fingers  a  hande : 
foure  handes  a  foote.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  19  Their 
tayle  is  about  three  fingers  long.  17x9  LONDON  &  WISE 
Compl.  Card.  167  You  must  lay  a  Finger  thick  of  Moss  upon 
those  Shelves.  ^1850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  236  The  lady., 
had  on  a  rose-coloured  girdle  at  least  four  fingers  in  width. 
18. .  HALL  Mexican  Laiv  79  (Cent.  Diet.)  A  finger,  in  Mexi- 
can law,  is  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  foot. 
tb.  Astron.  =  DIGIT.  Obs. 

1561  EDEN  Arte  Nauig.  n.  viii.  35  The  Astronomers deuide 
into  .xii.  equall  partes,  as  well  the  Diameter  of  the  Sunne  as 
of  the  Moone,  And  these  partes  they  call  fyngcrs,  punctes 
or  prickes. 

C.   U.S.  slang.  A  *  nip '  of  liquor.    [So  F.  doigt.] 
1888  Newport  Jrnl.  25  Feb.  (Farmer!,  '  Which  is  correct, 
spoonfuls  or  spoons-ful  V.  .'In  Denver,  .we  say  fingers.' 

d.  In  U.S.y  the  length  of  a  ringer  (about  4^ 
inches). 

6.  That  part  of  a  glove  which  is  made  to  receive 
a  finger. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Di^italia^  thinges  couering  the 


FINGER. 

13.  With  various  defining  words  prefixed,  esf.  in 
popular  names  of  plants,  as  bloody  ( man's)  finger, 
dead  mans  (men's)  finger(s,  devil's,  dog-,  fairy-, 

fox-,  fang's,  lady's,  lords'  and  ladies  ,  purple  fingers ': 
see  the  different  words. 
III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

14.  General  relations,  a.  simple  attrib. ,  ^finger- 
fillip,  -game,  -joint,  -ring,  -tip,  -work;  b.  simi- 

lative,  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  resembling  a  finger  in 
shape,  as  finger-biscuit,  -muffin,  prayer-book, 
-shell;  finger-like,  -shaped  adjs. ;  c.  objective,  as 
finger- licking,  -pointing;  finger-squeezing  adj. 

1846  FRANCATELLI  Mod.  Cook  397  The  "finger  biscuits  must 
be  immediately  placed  on  a  baking  sheet,  and  put  in  the  oven 
1884  VAXES  Recoil.  II.  vi,  On  the  other  side  of  the  news- 


fingars.  .fingers of gloues.   I655MRQ.  WORCESTER Cent.fnv. 
§  89  White  Silk  knotted  in  the  fingers  of  a  Pair  of  white 
Gloves.  iKb+Chestcr  Glass.,  Finger-stall,  acovering.  .made 
by  cutting  off  the  finger  of  an  old  glove. 
b.  dial.  in//.  The  foxglove. 
1888  E  LWORTHV  IF.  Sjmcrset  Word-bk. ,  Fingers,  Foxglove. 

7.  Skill  in  fingering  (a  musical  instrument) ;  touch. 
1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  cii.  499  Miss  L . . 

has  an  admirable  finger  upon  the  harpsichord.  1751  R. 
PALTOCK  J\  Willtins  (1884)  I.  xxiv.  245  Softness  and  easiness 
of  finger.  1850  MRS.  F.  TROI.LOPE  Petticoat  Gmt.  78  Her 
brilliant  finger  on  the  piano-forte. 

II.  Something  which  resembles  a  finger. 

8.  A  finger-like  projection  ;  esp.  such  a  part  either 
of  the  fruit,  foliage,  or  root  of  a  plant. 

\-jta  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1264  Having  its 
Spikes  or  Fingers  shorter.  1864  BROWNING  Jas.  Lee's  Wife 
ill.  ii,  Our  fig  tree  . .  has  furled  Her  five  fingers.  1888 
Kncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  9)  XXIX.  662/2  Some  of  these  [varieties 
of  Turmeric]  consist  . .  of  the  somewhat  cylindrical  lateral 
tubers,  which  are  distinguished  in  trade  as  '  fingers  '  1804 
J.  E.  HUMPHREY  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XLIV.  497  A  hand 
may  contain  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  fruits  or  '  fingers '. 

b.  '  A  cartilaginous  slender  appendage  some- 
times observable  in  fishes  between  the  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins  '  (Crabb  1823'. 

9.  a.  A  short  and  narrow  piece  of  any  material. 
b.  Short  ivc finger-bisc-uit  (see  14  b). 

1846  FRANCATELLI  Mod.  Cook  397  Fingers,  or  Naples  bis- 
cuits. 1865  Athenaum  No.  1989.  803/2  Elderberry  wine  and 
fingers  of  toast. 

10.  Something  which  performs  the  office   of  a 
finger :  the '  hand  '  of  a  clock  (now  dial.) ;  in  Mech., 
any  small  projecting  rod,  wire,  or  piece  which  is 
brought  into  contact  with  an  object  in  order  to 
initiate,  direct,  or  arrest  motion,  or  to  separate  or 
divide  materials. 

Hg6'mAcc.Ld.H!g/i  Treas.Scot.l.igz  Item,  .for  lokkis, 
fyngens,  and  boltis  to  the  bombards.  1784  COWPER  Task 
iv.  118  Fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock,  Runs  the  great 
circuit.  1855  MRS.  MARSH  Heiress o/Haughton  II.  iv,  One 
cannot  discern  the  finger  moving  on  the  dial  plate  1878 
A.  BARLOW  Weaving  214  In  Webster's  loom  a  temporary 
race  is  formed  by  means  of  fingers ',  inserted  and  withdrawn 
at  proper  times,  and  two  shuttles  may  be  thrown  separately  or 
simultaneously.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch^Clockm.  (18921 
204  A  small  gold  finger,  projecting  far  enough  to  reach  the 
edge  of  the  smaller  roller. 

11.  Printing,  a.  One  of  the  grippers  which  hold 
the  paper  in  a  printing-machine,     b.  (See  quot.) 

iSfa  S.  T.  DAVENPORT  mEng.  Mech.  31  Dec.  377/2  Filling 
in  the  separate  colours  [in  coloured  printing] ..  by  small 
mking-rubbers,  known  as  thumbs  and  fingers. 

12.  In  a  reaping  machine  :  (see  quots.). 
TMoGard.Chron.  14  July  658/3  The  fingers  [of  the  reaping 

machine]  . .  having  sharp  points,  flat  vertical  sides.  1873 
Daily  News  13  Aug.,  By  the  addition  of  what  are  called 
lingers  ,  the  '  reaper '  will  cut  corn,  however  much  it  may 
be  laid.  1878  URE  Diet.  Arts  IV.  18  The  knife,  .consisted 
of  a  serrated  blade,  at  first  straight,  but  afterwards  waved, 
and  passing  through  pointed  sheaths  now  called  '  fingers  ' 


joints  as  if  he  were  snapping  all  the  bones  in  his  hands. 
1860  G.  H.  K.  Vac.four  139  There  is  no  patting  .  .  on  his 
part,  or  cringing  and  *finger-licking  on  that  of  colly.  1776 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  III.  735  Outer  scales  of  the 
calyx  with  *finger-like  divisions.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  ii. 
zo  The  lower  glacier,  cleft  .  .  into  finger-like  ridges.  184* 
CHARLES  WHITEHEAD  Richard  Savage  (1845)  II.  ix.  294 


dence.    1889  (title),  The  "Finger  Prayer  fiook.    1535  COVER. 
DALE  Eithtr  viii.  2  The  kynge  put  of  his  *fynger  rynge  .  . 
.  .  &  gaue  it  vnto  Mardocheus.     1879  MACLEAR  Celts  Ti.  13 
Costly  finger-rings.    1857  WOOD  Com.  Okj.  Sea-shore  vi.  1  16 
Alcyoniiim  digitatum,  or  the  *Finger-shaped  Alcyonium. 
ijjojENKEft  Placid  Man  11.92  For  one  cold,  bleak,  "finger- 
squeezing  night.      1841  TENNYSON  Launcelot  $  Q.  Gtiin., 
As  she  sway  d  The  rein  with  dainty  *finger-tips.    1883  E. 
PENNELL-ELMHIRST  Cream  Leicestersh.  314  There  was  a  bite 
at  one's  fingertips.     1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  x.  354 
A.  .rich  pall  of  silk.,  the  *finger-work  of  some  queen. 
15.  Special  comb.  :  as  finger-alphabet,  an  alpha- 
bet consisting  of  certain  dispositions  of  the  fingers 
as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  deaf  and 
dumb;  a  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  ;  finger-bar,  the 
bar  which  carries  the  fingers  of  a  reaping  machine 
(sense  12)  ;  finger-board,  (a)  'the  flat  or  slightly 
rounded  piece  of  wood  attached  to  the  neck  of  in- 
struments of  the  violin  and  gnitar  class,  on  to  which 
the  strings  are  pressed  when  stopped  by  the  fingers' 
(Stainer  &  Barrett);    (6)  a  key-board,  manual; 
finger-bowl  =  finger-glass;  finger-breadth  (also 
finger'  s-breadth)  the  width  of  a  finger  used  as  a 
measure;  finger-brush  (see  quot.);  finger-cold  a. 
dial.,  cold  enough  to  benumb  the  fingers  ;  finger- 
coral,  a  millepore  (Millepora  alcicornis)  ;  finger- 
counting,  calculation  by  means  of  the  fingers  ; 
finger-cymbals  (see  quot.)  ;  finger-director,  '  a 
metalliccylinder  tapering  towards  theextremity,  and 
open  in  front  ;  used  in  the  rectangular  operation 
of  lithotomy  '  (Syd.  Soe.  Lex.  1  884)  ;  finger-fed  a. 
Sc.,  'delicately  brought   up,  pampered"  (Jam.); 
finger-fern,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  Spleenwort  (As- 
plenium  CeteracK)  •  finger-fish,  the  star-fish  ;   cf. 
five  fingers;  finger-flower,  the  fox-glove  (Digitalis 
fnrpurea)  ;   finger-glass,  a  glass  vessel  to  hold 
water,  for  rinsing  the  fingers  after  dessert  ;  finger. 
grass,  grass  of  the  genus  Digitaria  (N.O.   Gra- 
minese)  ;  Red  finger-grass,  Digitaria  sanguinalis  ; 
finger-grip  (see  quot.)  ;  finger-guard,  the  quillons 
of  a  sword,  recurved  towards  the  pommel  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  fingers  ;  finger-hole,  one  of  a  series  of 
holes  in  a  wind-instrument,  which  are  opened  and 
closed  by  the  fingers  in  playing  ;  finger-language, 
language  expressed  upon  the  fingers  by  means  of 
the  finger-alphabet  ;  finger-length,  the  length  of 
a  finger  used  as  a  measure  ;  f  finger-loping  (see 
quot)  ;  finger-mark,  the  mark  left  upon  a  surface 
where  the  finger  has  touched  it;  finger-mark  v., 
trans,  to  mark  with  a  (dirty)  finger  (also  in  quasi- 
passive   sense)  ;    hence  finger-marked  ppl.    adj.  ; 
finger-mirror,  a  dentist  s  month-mirror  fitted  with 
a  clasp  or  attachment  to  the  finger;  finger-nut 
(cf.  finger-screw)  ;    finger  -  orchis  (see  quot.)  ; 
finger-parted  a.  Dot.,  divided  into  lobes  more 
or  less  resembling  the  fingers  of  the  hand  ;  finger- 
passage  Mus.,  a  passage  suited  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  fingering  ;  finger-piece,  a  piece  actu- 
ated by  the  finger  ;  finger-plate,  a  plate  of  metal 
or  porcelain  fixed  on  either  side  of  a  door  above 
and   below  the   handle  to   prevent  finger-marks; 
t  finger-plum,  a  kind  of  plum  ;  finger-print  = 
finger-mark,  also_/f^-.;  finger-puff  (Hair-dressing), 
'  a  long  and  slender  puff,  often  made  by  rolling  the 
hair  over  a  finger  '  (Cent.  Diet.)  ;  finger-reading,  a 
method  of  reading,  practised  by  the  blind,  by  passing 
the  fingers  over  raised  letters;  finger-root  =finger- 
fiower  ;  flngers-and-thumbs,  a  popular  name  for 
Lotus  corniculatus  ;  flngers-and-toes  (a)  =  prec.  ; 
(*)=  ANBURY  2  (zlsofinger-and-toe);  finger-screw, 
one  made  with  wings  so  that  it  may  be  turned  by  the 


FINGER. 

fingers;  a  thumb-screw;  f  finger-shade,  the  action 
of  concealing  the  mouth  with  the  fingers ;  finger- 
shield  (see  quot. ) ;  finger-smith  slang,  (a}  a 
midwife ;  (/>)  a  pickpocket ;  finger-snap,  a  snap  of 
the  fingers  ;  whence  finger- snapping  ;  finger- 
speech  = finger-language ;  finger-sponge, a  sponge 
with  finger-shaped  lobes  or  branches;  finger-steel 
(see  quot.) ;  finger-stocks  (see  quot.);  finger-talk 
^  finger-language  \  so  finger- talking  ;  finger- 
tray,  fflnger-watch  (see  quots.).  Also  FINGER- 
END,  -POST,  -STALL,  -STONE. 

1751  SMOLLETT  Per,  Pic.{i-jjg)  III.  Ixxxiii.  285  She  asked, 
by  the  help  of  the  *finger-alphabet.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist. 
Man.  ii,  17  To  spell  out  sentences  with  the  finger-alphabet. 
1893  Jntl.  R.  Agric.  Soc,  Dec.  710  The  "finger-bar  was 
necessarily  carried  higher,  a  1672  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I. 
257  The  *finger-board  of  the  violin.  1879  STAINKR  Music  of 
Bible  15  In  the  guitar  the  finger-board  forms  a  back  or  strip 
of  wood  behind  the  strings  for  their  whole  length.  1864 
WORCESTER,  *  Finger-bowl.  1884  Harpers  Mag.  July  309/1 
Guests  ..  unused  to  finger-bowls.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc. 
in.  H.  vi.  (ed.  7)  582  Foure  barley  kernels  couched  close 
together  side  by  side  . .  are  said  to  make  a  *finger  breadth. 
1659  B.  HARRIS  ParivaVs  Iron  Age  179  Spain  was  indeed 
within  her  fingers  breadth  of  destruction.  1721-1800 
BAILEY,  Fingers-breadth^  a  Measure  of  two  Barley  Corn's 
Length,  or  4  laid  side  to  side.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit. 
205  It  does  not  desire  a  single  finger-breadth  more  than 
what  is  necessary.  i83s  CRANE  Bookbinding  x.  87  The 
*'  finger-brush '. .  is  . .  about  the  size  of  a  shaving-brush,  of 
stiff  hairs  cut  square  at  the  ends.  The  brush,  being  dipped 
in  the  colour,  is  drawn  across  the  fingers,  so  as  to  jerk  the 
colour  off  in  spots.  1862  THOREAU  Excursions  (1863)  302  It 
is  vfinger-cold.  1887  Kent  Gloss.,  '  'Twas  downright  finger- 
cold  first  thing  this  marning.'  1884  Gow  Grk.  Math,  §  8 
That . .  more  complicated  system  of  *fingercounting.  1888 
STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  126  Small  cymbals 
are  sometimes  attached  to  the  fingers  and  are  hence  called 

*  finger- cymbals.     1578    LYTE  Dodoens  HI.  Ixvii.  408   This 
herbe  [Ceterach]  is  called  in  English  .  .*Finger  feme.     1621 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  (1624)300  For  the  spleene,  maiden-haire, 
fingerfearne.     1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog,  I.  228  Star  Fish  or 
*Finger  Fish.     1629  PARKINSON  Paradisus  xcvii.  383  Some 
..doe  call  them  [foxgloves]  ^Finger-flowers,  because  they 
are  like  vnto  the  fingers  of  a  gloue,  the  ends  cut  off.     1831 
BREWSTER  Optics  vii.  71  Blue  glass,  like  that  generally  used 
for  *finger  glasses.     1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  848/1  *Fin~ 
f>er-grip,  a  tool  for  recovering  rods  or  tools  dropped  into  a 
bored  shaft.      1885  GRESLEV  Gloss.  Coal  Miningt  Finger 
Grip,  a  tool  used  in  boring  for  gripping  the  upper  ends  of 
the  rods.     1879  STAINER  Music  of  Bible  96  Four  of  its  tubes 
have  small  lateral  *finger-holes.  1874  SAYCE  Compar.  Philol. 
i.  52The*finger-Ianguage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    1857  MRS. 
CARLYLF,  Lett.  II.  329  The  baby  is  about  three  *finger- 
lengths  long.     1644  BULWER  Chiron,  no  The  wagging  and 
impertinent  extension  of  the  Fingers  in  speaking . .  Cresollius 
condemnes  this  *  Finger-loping  gesture  as  very  uncomely. 
1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rndge  ii,  Dirty  ^finger-marks  upon  his 
face.     1889  Daily  News  10  Dec.  7/9  Brilliant,  lasting  polish. 
Will  not  finger  mark.     1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  IV.  334/2 

*  Finger-mirror.      1598  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  ciii.  §  2.  170 
Roiall  Satyrion  or  *finger  Orchis,  is  called  of  the  Latines 
Palma  Christi.     1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  17  Lower 
leaves  [of  Veronica  triphyllos]  entire :  middle  *finger-parted. 
Ibid.  1099/1  Finger-parted^  divided  into  lobes  having  a 
fanciful  resemblance  to  the  five  fingers  of  a  human  hand. 
1883  PARRY  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus,  III.  584  The  familiar  out- 
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lines,  .of  the  principal  harmonies  afford  the  most  favourable 
opportunities  for.  .finger-passages.  1881  GREENER  Gitn  201 
This  gun  is  loaded  by  turning  the  *finger-piece,  which  lies 


in  the  fore-part  of  the  stock,  round  to  the  top  of  the  barrel. 
iSgx  Ord.  <$•  Regiil.  R.  Engineers  §  19.  91  Brass  Sashes  are 
not  to  be  allowed ;  nor  *Finger  Plates,  except  for  one  or 
two  rooms  in  a  House.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ,  IV. 
298/2  Finger  plates  for  doors.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's 
Hnsb.  n.  96  The  *fynger  Plomes.  .being  of  the  length  of  a 
mans  fynger.  1884  J,  PARKER  in  Chr.  World '15  May  360/4 
The  word  '  dogma '. .  seems  to  me  to  bear  the  *finger-prints 
of  the  pedant  or  the  priest.  1891  GALTON  in  19^/1  Cent. 
XXX.  304  My. .  collection  of  analysed  finger-prints.  1882 
FRIEND  Deiwnsk.  Plant-it.)  *Fingers  and  Thumbs,  Lotus 
comiculatns  L.,  or  Cypripedium  Calceolits  L.  1750  *Fin- 
gers-and-toes  [see  ANBURY  2).  1812  W.  SpEHCS(4Jw£  Obser- 
vations on  the  Disease  in  Turnips,  termed  in  Holderness 
'  Fingers  and  Toes '.  1875  W.  T.  THORNTON  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
(ed.  9)  I.  367  The  roots  present  a  thickened,  palmated  appear- 
ance, giving  rise  to  the  popular  name  for  the  disease, '  fingers 
and  toes*.  1883  Daily  Neivsi^  Sept.  2/5  Stunted  growth,  .and 
finger-and-toe.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  320 
Upturning  the  *finger-screw.  1711  PUCKLE  Club  28  Brethren 
in  iniquity  [gamesters]  using  *finger-shade,  Mouth-spirt,  or 
Shoulder-dash.  1883  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needle- 
work, *  Finger-shield,  a  silver  appliance  made  to  fit  the  first 
finger  of  the  left  hand . .  It  is  employed  to  protect  the  finger 
from  the  needle.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  '"Finger- 
smith,  a  midwife.  1884  Gd.  Words  June  401/1  A  couple  of 
'finger-smiths' — pickpockets.  1821  Blackw.  Mag.  IX.  71 
Coats  of  finest  nap,  For  which  I  ne'er  receiv'd  a  *finger-snap. 
1884  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Nov.  2/2,  I  do  not  value  Government 
Reports  . .  at  a  finger-snap.  1882  Society  14  Oct.  12/1  The 
cousin's  song,  .with  a  *finger-s  napping  accompaniment,  goes 
very  well.  1858  J.  MARTINEAU  Stttd.  Chr.  37  The  *finger- 
speech  of  ceremony.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  IV.  334/2 
* Finger-steel,  a  steel  instrument  like  a  skewer  or  awl,  used 
for  restoring  the  edge  of  the  currier's  knife  while  in  use.  1686 
PLOT^Staffordsft.  390  *  Finger-Stocks;  into  which  the  Lord 
of  misrule,  used  formerly  to  put  the  fingers  of  all  such  per- 
sons as  committed  misdemeanours.  1656-81  BLoUNT(7/0«<?fr., 
Dactyteit,  *finger-talk,  speech  made  with  the  fingers.  1843 
J.  T.  HEWLETT  College  Life  II.  xxix,  Having  had  the  diffi- 
culties . .  explained  to  him  in  dumb-show  and  finger-talk. 
1855  H.  CLARKE  Diet.  s.v.  Finger,  *Finger-talldng.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech.  IV.  334/2  *Finger-tray,  a  small  pan, 
attached  by  a  clasp  to  the  finger,  used  by  dentists  for  carry- 
ing amalgam  or  plastic  filling,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759) 
II.  393  He  [an  Hypocrite]  is  the  Devil's  *  Finger-Watch, 
that  never  goes  true,  but  too  fast,  or  too  slow,  as  he  sets 
him.  01718  PENN  Maxims  Wks,  1726  I,  842  A  Finger 
VOL.  TV. 
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Watch,  to  be  set  forwards  or  backwards,  as  he  pleases. that 
has  it  in  keeping. 

Finger  (irggai;,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf.  Gcr. 
fingern.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  point  at  with  the  finger.  Obs. 
<  1450  [see  FINGERING  vbL  so.  i].     1483  Cath.  Angl.  131/2 
To  Finger,  digitare. 

2.  To  hold  or  turn  about  in  one's  fingers  ;  to  put 
one's  fingers  upon,  touch  with  the  fingers;  also,  to 
do  this  repeatedly  or  restlessly. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  HI.  ii.  6  To  finger  the  fine  needle  and 
nyce  thread.  1690  DRYDEN  Df>n  Sebastian  in.  ii,  You  would 
fain  be  fingering  your  rents  beforehand.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cff. 
IV.  cii,  In  China,  our  women . .  are  never  permitted  to  finger 
a  dice-box.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia.  vii.  92  Philammon, 
fingering  curiously  the  first  coins  which  he  ever  had  handled. 
1861  HUGHES  Tom  Bryivn  at  Oxf.  xiii,  The.  .crew  fingered 
their  oars.  1870  Mod.  Hoyle  46  To  finger  the  squares  of 
the  [chess- ]board  whilst  planning  your  move  is  strictly  legal 
but  a  most  villanous  habit.  1887  R.  N.  CAREY  Uncle  Max 
xxx.  244  She  was  never  weary  of  fingering  her  silks  and  satins. 
Jig.  1883  T.  H.  GREEN  Proleg.  Ethics  §  297  To  be  always 
fingering  one's  motives  is  a  sign  . .  of  an  unwholesome  pre- 
occupation with  self. 

b.  To  touch  or  handle  (money)  with  unworthy 
motives,  f  Also  absol. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxvii.  159  They  [the  Remains] 
fell  to  fingering  [context  speaks  of  *receiuing  giftes  and 
rewarde1].  1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Senn.  for  Year  i.  xxi.  264 
It  is  a  huge  dishonour  . .  to  be  too  busie  in  fingring  money 
in  the  matters  of  religion.  1884  TENNYSON  Becket  \.  \\\.  56 
The  cardinals  have  finger'd  Henry's  gold. 

fc.  To  lay  hands  upon,  apprehend  (a  person). 
Also  to  handle  roughly,  '  claw  *.  Obs. 

1624  SIR  R.  ALDWORTH  Let.  27  Dec.  in  Listnore  Papers 
(1888)  Ser.  n.  III.  136  The  two  Releeuers  feighin  [Fagan] 
and  lyney  [Leyne]  I  knowe  and  Dout  not  but  to  finger  on 
Thursday  next.  1670  W.  WALKER  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lai.  200 
How  would  I  finger  him  !  Quibits  ilium  lacerarem  modisl 

3.  intr.  To  make  restless  or  trifling  movements 
with  the  fingers  (const.  af}\  also,  to  play  or  toy  -with. 
f  To  finger  for :   (Jig?)  to  grope  for,  hanker  after. 

1655  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  xi.  (1669)  130/1  Thy  heart  is 
fingering  for  more  of  these  than  God  allows  thee.  1816  L. 
HUNT  Rimini  n.  119  They  stood  with  their  old  foreheads 
bare,  And  the  winds  fingered  with  their  reverend  hair.  1858 
KINGSLEY  Poems,  Sappho  22  She  flung  her  on  her  face.  .And 
fingered  at  the  grass.  1869  TENNYSON  Pelleas  $  Ettarre 
433  Pelleas. .  Fingering  at  his  sword-handle. 

4.  trans.  To  lay  the  fingers  upon  or  touch  with 
a  view  to  plunder;   to  pilfer,  filch.    Also  const. 

from  :  To  take  or  remove  fraudulently  from. 

1530  PALSGR.  550/2  Beware  of  hym,  for  all  that  he  can 
fyngar  gothe  with  hym.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III. 
1136/1  So  likewise  did  the  Spanish  soldiors . .  that  could 
come  to  finger  anie  thing  of  value.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  l^f, 
v.  i.  44  But  whiles  he  thought  to  steale  the  single  Ten,  The 
King  was  slyly  finger'd  from  the  Deck.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist. 
in.  ii.  §  6  His  Predecessors  . .  grasp  it  fast  in  their  fist,  in 
defiance  of  such  Popes  as  would  finger  it  from  them.  1693 
Mem.  Ct.  Teckely  i.  17  The  Troops  ..  took  away  all  they 
could  finger  without  paying  for  it. 

fb.  To  cheat  (a  person)  out  of(&  thing). 

1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  70.  2/2  Three  Thornbacks  . . 
artfully  finger'd  me  out  of  five  Guineas. 

5.  To  play  upon  (an  instrument)  with  the  fingers. 
1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iv.  (1570)  Ciij/2  Yet  could  he  pipe 

and  finger  well  a  drone.  1603  DRAYTON  Odes  1. 61  To  seeke, 
Of  Pindar  that  Great  Greeke,  To  Finger  it  {the  harp  or  lyre] 
aright.  1641  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  27  He  had  fingered  an 
organ.  1873  C.  KEENE  Let.  in  G.  S.  Layard  Life  vii.  (1892) 
152  A  dummy  bagpipe  chanter.  .1  carried  in  my  pocket,  and 
fingered  on  every  possible  occasion. 

b.  To  play  (a  passage  of  music)  with  the  fingers 
used  in  a  given  way  (where  there  is  a  choice  of 
methods  of  execution). 

C.  To  mark  (a  piece  of  music)  with  figures  indi- 
cating the  fingers  with  which  the  notes  are  to  be 
played. 

1816  GentL  Mag.  June  539/2  All  the  lessons  are  sufficiently 
fingered.  1891  Times  22  Oct.  14/2  The  latest  issues  ..  of 
Bach's  organ  works,  .are  carefully  edited  and  fingered. 

6.  To  manipulate  with  the  fingers,  ( to  perform 
any  work  exquisitely  with  the  fingers  '  (J.)  ;  Jig.  to 
elaborate,  bestow  minute  labour  on.     Also  with 
up.  rare, 

1816  J.  GILCHRIST  Philos.  Etym.  185  If  they  can  finger  up, 
or  arrange  words  into.. soft,  smooth,  pretty,  insignificant 
composition.  Ibid. 236  Addison's composition,  .is.  .carelessly 
irregular,  .but  nevertheless  much-laboured  and  fingered. 

1 7.  Finger  out :  a.  To  read  carefully  or  with 
effort,  passing  the  finger  along  the  lines,  b.  To 
point  out  as  with  the  finger.  Obs. 

1680  JENKINS  in  Mansel  Narr.  Popish  Plot  101  He  re- 
ceived all  the  Tryals  that  were  printed,  and  had  fingerd 
them  out.  1767  W.  HANBURY  Charities  Ch.-Langton  134 
Amity  of  dunce  with  dunce,  Fingers  out  genius  all  at  once. 

8.  Finger  up  (nonce-use) :  intr.  to  run  up  in 
finger-like  extensions. 

1854  HOOKER  Himal.  Jrnls.  I.  xi.  264  Peninsulas,  be- 
tween which  the  misty  ocean  seemed  to  finger  up  like  the 
fiords  of  Norway. 

Hence  Fi'ngrerable  a.  rare,  that  can  be  fingered. 
Fi-ugerative  a.,  apt  to* finger',  thievish.  Pi-n- 
gerer,  one  who  fingers ;  esp.  a  pilferer,  thief. 

1561  AwoELAY^Vrt/.  Vacab.  8  A  Fyngerer,  an  olde  beaten 
childe,  not  onely  in  such  deceites  but,  etc.  1674  JOSSELYN 
Woy.  Neiv  Eng.  98  The  Indians  are  very  fingurative  or 
thievish.  1891  G.  DU  MAURIER  in  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  383/1 
Four  strings ;  but  not  the  fingerable  strings  of  Stradivarius, 


FINGEBING. 

1893  Scribner's  Mag.  May  614/2  Dencombe  was.  .a  fingerer 
of  st^le. 

Fingered  (fi-ijgaid),  ///.  a.1    [f.  FISUEU  ».  + 

-ED  l.]  In  senses  of  the  vb.  In  Music  :  Marked 
with  figures  showing  what  finger  is  to  be  used  for 
producing  each  note. 

1775  ASH,  Fingered,  .touched,  stolen.  1813  CKABB  Tech- 
nol.  Diet.,  Fingered,  a  term  applied  to  piano-forte  exerci^s. 

Fingered  ifrngsid),  ///.  a.2  [f.  FINGEH  sb.  + 
-ED  -.]  Having  or  provided  with  fingers. 

1.  a.  Of  a  person;  chiefly  in  parasynthetic  deriva- 
tives, as  light-,  rosy-,  three-fingered. 

a  i52QSKELTON£/y«0K?-  R itnimytig  41  Howsheisgumbed, 
Fyngered  and  thumbed,  Gently  ioynted.  1865  DICKENS 
Mut.  Fr.  i.  ii,  The  great  looking-glass  . .  reflects  . .  Mrs. 
Veneering ;  fair,  aquilme-nosed  and  fingered. 

b.  Of  a  glove,  etc. ;  also  in  parasynthetic  deri- 
vatives, as  cut-fingered:  see  CUT///,  a.  12. 

1591  [see  CUT ppl.  a.  12].  1739  MRS.  DELANV  Li/eg,  Corr. 
(1861)  II.  35  Six  pair  of  cut  fingered  gloves.  1849  SOUTHEY 
Comm.-fl.  Bk.  Ser.  n.  584  The  stalks  of  the  leaves  furnished 
stockings,  and  ladies  fingered  gloves. 

2.  Bot.  a.  Of  a  leaf  or  plant :  Digitate,     b.  Of 
the  fruit  or  root :  Shaped  like  a  finger. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  iv.  98  A  fingered  leaf,  being 
from  one  foot-stalk  divided  into  many  segments.  1758 
Phil.  Trans.  I.  590  Spongia  Americana  capitata  et  digi- 
tata;  The  fingered  sponge  of  Plumier.  1861  Miss  PRATT 
Flower.  PI.  VI.  40  Fingered  Sedge.  1883  Evang.  Mag. 
Nov.  511  The  carpels  fail  to  unite,  and  we  get  what  are 
called  '  fingered  citrons '. 

Fiuger-e'nd,  finger's  e'nd.  PI.  finger- 
ends,  fingers'-ends.  The  end  or  tip  of  the 

finger. 

c  1400  Deslr.  Trey.  8795  Folowand  the  fell  to  be  fyngur 
endys.  c  1400  Lanfranc  s  Cintrg.  28  f>e  skyn  of  the  fyngris 
endis.  1508  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  88  With  Triall-fire 
touch  me  his  finger  end.  1655  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers 
(Camden)  II.  321,  I  will  never  desert  whilst  I  can  wagg  nose, 
toesj  or  finguers  end.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  135 
Fruit,  about  the  size  of  ones  Finger  End.  1825  SCOTT 
Jrnl.  20  Nov.,  His  finger-ends  can  describe  ..  what  he 
cannot  bring  out  clearly,  .in  words. 

b.  Phrases  :  •(•  To  arrive  at  one's  finger?  ends :  to 
come  to  gnawing  one's  fingers'  ends  ;  to  reach  the 
extremity  of  poverty.  At  one's Jinger(?  ends:  ready 
at  hand.  To  have  (or  •'f  know),  at  (or  fc»)  one's 
jftnger(s'  ends  or  tips  :  to  have  thorough  familiarity 
with  (a  subject,  branch  of  knowledge,  etc.).  ( To  live) 
by  one's  fingers'  ends  :  by  industry  or  manual  labour. 
•[To  suck  {anything)  out  of  one's  (mm  fingers'  ends : 
to  arrive  at  by  one's  own  ingenuity.  To  one's 
finger-ends  :  completely,  entirely,  quite,  f  To  get 
upon  the  finger-ends  ( =  Fr.  avoir  sur  les  doigts) : 
fig.  to  incur  a  sharp  reprimand,  to  '  catch  it.' 

1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  (1562)  E  ij,  I  suck  not  this  out 
of  my  owne  fingers  eends.  1553  LATIMER  Senn.  (1575)  in. 
181  He  forgetteth  them  not,  but  hath  them  at  hys  finger's- 
ende  (as  they  say).  1561  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione 's  Couriyer 
i.  C  b,  You  haue  at  your  fingers  endes  that  belongeth 
thereto.  1/1568  COVERDALE  Bk.  Death  xl.  (1579)  194 
He  maie  be  the  better  aquainted  with  them,  and  have 
them  on  his  fingers  endes.  1577  tr.  Bidlinger's  Decades 
(1592)  581,  I.  .knowe  at  my  fingers  ends,  what  kind  of  men. . 
are  in  this  citie.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  36  If  any 
parte  of  Musick  haue  . .  ariued  by  fortune  at  their  fingers 
endes.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  (1676) 
32/2  Thousands  . .  live  singular  well  by  their  fingers'  ends. 
i66a  GREENHALGH  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  14  Their 
Service-books  . .  they  have  at  their  fingers'  end.  1693  Apol. 
Clergy  Scot.  37, 1  am  afraid  I  may  get  upon  the  Finger-ends, 
because  I  did  not  name  my  Witnesses.  1711  STEELE  Spect. 
No.  156  f  5  Names  which  a  Man  of  his  Learning  has  at  his 
Fingers-Ends.  1816  EARL  OF  DUDLEY  Lett.  (1840)  143, 
I  already  have  all  these  authors  completely  at  my  fingers' 
ends.  1862  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  III.  ix.  ii.  82  All 
manner  of  Military  Histories,  we  perceive,  are  at  his 
finger-ends.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  322/2,  I  would  be 
Duchess  to  my  finger-ends. 

Fingering  (fi-rjgarin),  sb.  Also  7-8  Sc.  fin- 
gram,  S  Sc.  fingrim,  fingrine,  fingrum,  -orn, 
9  fingerin.  [The  oldest  toimsjingram,  etc.,  com- 
bined with  the  difficulty  of  connecting  the  sense 
with  that  of  finger,  suggest  that  the  word  may  be 
an  early  corruption  of  F.  fin  grain,  lit.  '  fine  grain ' 
(cf.  grogram  from  gros  grain).] 

1.  A  kind  of  wool  or  yarn  used  chiefly  in  knitting 
stockings ;  '  worsted  spun  of  combed  wool,  on  the 
small  wheel '  (Jam.).  Also  attrib. 

1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Sttpplic.  (1751)  107  There  fingram 
stockings  spun  on  rocks  lyes.  1808  JAMIESON,  Fingeriti. 
1875  Plain  Needlework  10  Fingering  Yarn.  1885  Bazaar 
30  Mar.  332/1  Stocking  . .  knitted  with  German  fingering 
wool.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  10  May  3/3  Stockings  made  from 
the  best '  fingerings '. 

T  2.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth.  Sc.  Obs. 
1707  G.  MIEGE./VM.  State  Gt.  Brit.  n.  24  Large  Flocks  of 
Sheep  they  have  in  Scotland  produce  abundance  of  Wool, 
from  whence  come  . .  Fingrines,  Serges  [etc.],  17^19  Act  6 
Geo.  I,  c.  13  An  Act  for  ..  preventing  Frauds  ..  in  manu- 
facturing Serges,  .and  Fingrums.  1733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest 
Scot.  105  At  Aberdeen,  and  Countries  adjacent,  large 
puantities  of  our  own  coarse  tarred  Wooll  are  manufactured 
into  coarse  Serges,  called  Fingrams. 
Fingering  (fi'rjgarirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FINGEK  v. 
+  -INO  I.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FINGER  in.various  senses. 

CI4JO  Bk.  Curtasye  249  in  Bailees  Bk.  306  Bekenyng, 

fynguryng,  non  (>ou  use.     1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  144 
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FINGERING. 

As  when  one  hath  . .  got  his  livyng  with  light  fingeryng. 
1567  DRANT  Horace  Epist.  Bj,  Measure  the  lawe  of  sounde 
by  fingering,  or  byeare.  1621  SANDERSON  Serm.  I.  214  Uzza 
had  better  have  ventured  the  falling,  than  the  fingering  of 
the  ark,  though  it  tottered.  1760  Impostors  Detected  I.  251 
He  shall  not  have  the  fingering  of  her  any  more  thnn 
myself.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  (1840)  I.  I.  iii.  80  The 
Directors ..  had  expected  the  fingering  of  the  money.  1872 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Breakf.-t.  i.  (1885)  28  Covers  browned 
.  .with,  .the  fingering  of.  .book -misers. 

t  b.  Work  done  with  the  fingers.  Cf.  FINGER  v.  6. 
1590  SPENSER  Mitiopotmos  366  Nor  anie  skiPd  in  loupes  of 
fingring  fine. 

2.  Mus.  a.  The  action  of  using  the  fingers  in 
playing  upon  an  instrument;  the  proper  method 
of  doing  this. 

cilSs  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  91  As  an  harpe  obeieth  to 
the  honde,  And  maketh  it  soune  after  his  fingering.  1545 
ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  y)  Instrumentes  . .  whyche  standeth 
by  fine  and  quicke  fingeringe.  1593  Pass.  Morrice  78  Shee 
tooke  her  lute,  singing  to  her  fingering  this  sonnet.  1674 
PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  u.  103  The  Rule  of  true  Fingering. 
1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  \,  I  learnt  much  music. . 
fine  sleights  of  hand  And  unimagined  fingering. 

b.  The  indication,  by  figures  set  against  the 
notes  of  a  piece  of  music,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
fingers  are  to  be  used  in  its  performance. 

1879  GROVE  Diet.   Mus.   I.   527/2  The  earliest   German 
fingering  . .  was  the  same  as  the  present  English  system. 
3.  at trili. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch'sMor.  1252, 1  am  better  acquainted 
with  the  fingring  Musicke  and  manual!  practise  than  other- 
wise, a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I.  255  A  cheat,  That  lets 
his  false  Dice  freely  run  . .  But  never  lets  a  true  one  stir 
Without  some  fingering  Trick  or  Slur.  1883  BLACKIE  in 
Contemp.  Kcv.  June  814  Not  from  any  fingering  induction 
of  external  details. 

Fingering  (fi-rjgarin),  ///.  a.  [f.  FINGER  v.  + 
-ING  -.J  That  fingers  (an  instrument^ ;  also,  ad- 
dicted to  '  fingering '  or  petty  manipulation. 

i57'fj  Sf'?'?10*  No-  338  1-  2  Those  fingering  Gentlemen 
should  be  informed  that  they  ought  to  suit  their  Airs  to  the 
Place.  1799  WOHDSW.  Poet's  Epitaph  v,  Philosopher  !  a 
fingering  slave.  1816  [see  FINICALNESS). 

Fingerisll(fi-ng3riJ),a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  FINGER 
sb.  +  -ISH.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fingers. 

1892  M.  NORTH  Recoil,  ffaffy  Life  I.  vii.  259  Fingers 
were  their  only  tools  and ..  by  the  end  of  the  day  the  sau!ers 
must  have  had  a  strong  fingerish  flavour. 

Fiugerless  (fi-ngajles),  a.  [See  -LESS.]  With- 
out fingers. 

1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxxi,  After  putting  on  his 
nngerless  gloves  with  great  precision. 

Fiugerlet  vfvngajlet).  nonce-wd.  [See  -LET  1 
A  small  or  delicate  finger. 


Fingerling  (fi-ngailin).  Also  8  flngerin.  [f. 
FINGER  st.  +  -MNG.  Cf.  Ger.  fingerling  glove- 
finger,  thimble  W&G.  fingerlinc  ring).] 

1  1.  One  of  the  fingers  of  a  glove  ;  a  finger-stall. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  161/2  Fyngyrlynge  of  a  glove,  digi- 
t^tulum.  1530  PALSGR.  220/1  Fingerlyng  of  lether,  debt. 
aSfog"ungYBAND  '  Fr~  T""S'  V"d°ieti»->  a  'nimble, 

2.  A  very  diminutive  being  ;  used  to  translate 
Uer.  Daumerling  (Goethe  Faust). 

fin^?rANSTAR  £""?"*  "'•  "'  ,('887)  I28  p«™ies,  emmets, 
fingerhngs,  And  other  active  little  things.    1867  Contemp. 

ta«  Slaved  gS          FinSerlinSs  whom  'be  Pygmifs 

8.  A  name  for  the  parr  (Sabno  salmulus).  Cf. 
BRANDLING  2. 


H"^'  %"*?!*•  f""«>"  d7i3)  63  Salmulus, 
e  Samlet  Herefordiensibus,  Branlin  t,  Fingerin  Ebo^ 
racensibus.  1836  YARRELL^/^.  Fishesll.,-,  Thltransverse 

mChiS  ^  ^  obta£d  ^  "^ 


'UG-  7  Apr'  «/•  A  couple  of  wretched 

'  a'  Obs-  rar'-1-  [f-  FINGER  st.  + 
-LY  i.j  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fingers. 

1619  SIR  J.  SEMPILL  Sacrilege  Hand!.  81  Thev  oovnted 
him  out,  as  by  a  fingerly  demSnstration. 

Fl-nger-nai-1.  One  of  the  nails  of  the  fingers 
To  ones  Ji,tser.nails.  completely,  thoroughly 

a  1x40  Welumgem  Cott.Hom.  281  pat  te  blod  wrani  ut  at 


;«  *u      u  e  anus,  uiLcu  terminating 

in  the  shape  of  a  finger,  to  indicate  the  directions 
of  the  several  roads ;  a  guide-post 

andtt-fchris't?nBthe~onOTnf  th?'f  ^  U  had 


s        away 
b.  slang.  (See  quot) 
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Hence  Fi-ngrer-posted  ///.  a.,  having  a  finger- 
post ;  in  quot.  fig.  Pi-ngrer-postless  a.,  without  a 
finger-post. 

1885  H.  O.  FORBES  Nat.  Wand.  E.  Archip.  88  Flowers. . 
with  . .  a  beautifully  painted  and  finger-posted  labellum. 
1873  Miss  BKOUGHTON  Nancy  III.  147  A  labyrinth  of  cross- 
roads, fingerpostless,  guideless. 

Fi'nger-stall.  A  cover  or  protection  for  the 
finger,  usually  of  leather,  e.g.  the  finger  of  a  glove, 
used  in  some  handicrafts,  in  dissection,  or  when  the 
finger  is  injured  or  diseased. 

1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  131/2  A  Fyngyr  stalle,  digitale.  1578 
\jmDodottun.  xxiv.  175  Foxe  glove  hath..fayre,  long, 
round,  hollow  floures  fashioned  like  fingar  stalles.  1606 
HOLLAND  Sueton.  74  The  fore  finger  of  his  right  hand  hee 
perceived  . .  to  be  so  weake,  that . .  he  could  hardly  set  it  to 
any  writing,  with  the  helpe  of  an  hoope  and  finger-stall  of 
home.  1643  I.  STEER  tr.  Exp.  Chyrurg.  xv.  64  Finger-stalls 
made  of  Leather.  1832  BABBAGE  Kcon.  Manuf.  \.  (ed.  3)  14 
The  child  puts  on  the  forefinger  of  its  right  hand  a  small 
cloth  cap  or  finger-stall.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Slirapsh. 
Word-bk.  148,  I  cut  my  finger,  but  I  clapt  a  finger-stall  on. 

Frnger-stone. 

1 1.  A  stone  sufficiently  small  to  be  cast  by  the 
hand.  Also  attrib.  Obs. 

c  1400  MAUSDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  46  A  lytil  beine,  as  it  ware  a 
fynger  stane  cast,  es  anoper  chapell.  1688  I.  CLAYTON  in 
Phil.  Traits.  XVII.  984  They  are  so  nigh  the  Shoar,  that  a 
Man  may  almost  fling  a  Finger-stone  on  Board. 

2.  A  cylindrical  stone,  convexly  tapering  to  a 
point ;  a  belemnite. 

"773  JOHNSON  led.  4),  Finger-stone,  a  fossil  resembling  an 
arrow.  1802-3  tr.  Patlas's  Trail.  (1812)  II.  229  A  whimsical 
mixture  of  broken  belemnites,  or  finger-stones. 

Fingery  (fi-rjgari),  a.  [f.  FINGER  st.  +  -y  1.] 
Branching  into  fingers  or  finger-like  divisions. 

1821  MOIR  in  Blackw.  Mag.  VIII.  527  The  broad  fern 
with  its  fingery  leaf.  1840  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  IV.  403 
Turnips ._.grow  fingery  and  of  little  value. 

JPingian :  see  FINGAN. 

t  Fingle-fangle.  Obs.  [reduplication  of 
FANGLE.  Cf.  FIDDLE-PADDLE.]  A  trifle;  some- 
thing whimsical  or  fantastic.  Also  attrib. 

ai(>s*  BltOMECovent  Garden  \.  13  This  comes  of  your  new 
fingle-fangle  fashion.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  iii.  221  To 
wrangle,  About  the  slightest  fingle  fangle.  1710  .fir/7.  A polio 
III.  No.  61.  3/1  A  Woman..!  Love;  A  kind  of  Female 
Fingle,  Fangle. 

Hence  Fi-ngle-fangled^*/.  a. 
1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  r  n  The  upstart  fingle-fangl'd 
Paracelsian. 

Fingram,  obs.  variant  of  FINGERING  st. 
Fingrigo  (frngrigo).     The  name  in  Jamaica 
for  a  pnckly  climbing  shrub,  Pisonia  aculeata. 

1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  p.  liv,  They  grind  the  roots  of 
ringngo  and  Limetree  between  tvvostones.  1756  P.  BROWNE 
Jamaica  252  Fingrigo  or  Thorny  Mimosa.  This  prickly 
shrub  is  frequent  in  most  of  our  sugar  colonies. 

tFi-ngriire.  Ots.~>  [irreg.  f.  L.  fing-fre  to 
frame +  -URE.]  A  fabrication,  coinage. 

1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  E  iij  b.  Doctor  Watson,  retorting 
vene  merihe  his  owne  licentious  fingures  upon  him. 

Finial  (fi-nial),  a.  and  sb.   Forms  :  4-6  fynial(l, 
•yal(l,  5-7  flniall,  6-  flnial.  [A  variant  of  FINAL, 
app.  of  Eng.  origin,  as  no  similar  form  has  been 
found  in  OE.  or  med.Lat.] 
A.  adj. 
tl.   —  FINAL.  Obs. 


'f,~T, ","'  '  '•  (Shaks.  Soc.)  1. 157  Rittes  ceremoniall. 

..bhall  utterlye  cease,  and  take  ther  ende  fyniall  1426 
AUDELAY/WWK  50  There  was  fay  thfole  made  a  feneal  codV 
f  Tlial  race"**  'V°'"/-''-!(Roxb-)  "6  Grannt  them  to  dyen  in' 
1486  Bk  St.  Alban's,  Her.  B  iii  a'/TherbeTx.  qusujrattis^for 

oCOnroder'    v'  1uadra'e  finiall  and  iiij  royall. 

«•  [>uggested  by  the  sb.]  Forming  the  crown 
or  completion  ;  crowning,  rare-1. 

1888  A.  S.  WILSON  Lyric  Hopeless  Love  182  Until.. life 
erects  its  fimal  part,  The  formulation  of  the  heart, 

B.  sb.  Arch.  An  ornament  placed  upon  the 
apex  of  a  roof,  pediment,  or  gable,  or  upon  each 
of  the  corners  of  a  tower,  etc.;  a  similar  ornament 

rvmg  as  a  termination  to  a  canopy  or  the  like 
or  to  the  end  of  an  open  seat  in  a  church 

I  '*£?  i?7*  '/  HeH-  yi  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
l.  309  liuery  boterace  fined  with  finialx.  1572  Indenture 
4  Jan.  in  H.  Walpole  Verttie's  Anecd.  Paint  (i76O 

seid  Ptowr  hk  fSe'd  (ynyshing  and  performyng  of  the 
seid  towre  with  fynyalls.  1591  SYLVESTER  Dn  Bart  as 
P  I,'  2^  from  this  faire  Palace  then  he  takes  his  Front, 
From  hat  his  Finials.  1600  HOLLAND  Lay  .xxxv.  x.  (.609) 


FINICKING. 

Hence  Fi-nialled  ///.  a.,  having,  or  decorated 
with,  finials. 

1830  T.  INKERSLEY  Romanesque  Archil.  France  323  An 
external  Pointed  arch,  surmounted  by  a  triangle  crocketed 
and  fmialled. 

t  Fi-nially,  a,h:  Ots.  [f.  FINIAL  a.  +  -LY  2.1 
=  FINALLY. 

1588  J.  READ  Compend.  Method  1 10  b,  Finially  all  affects 
that  are  called  Rumatick. 

Finical  (.fi-nikal),  a.  [Connected  with  FINICK 
».,  FINICKING  ;  as  finical  is  the  earliest  recorded, 
it  may  be  the  source  of  the  other  words ;  in  any 
case  ultimate  derivation  from  FINE  a.  seems  prob- 
able.] Of  persons,  their  actions  and  attributes: 
Over-nice  or  particular,  affectedly  fastidious,  ex- 
cessively punctilious  or  precise,  in  speech,  dress, 
manners,  methods  of  work,  etc.  Also  of  things : 
Over-scrnpnlously  finished;  excessively  or  affect- 
edly fine  or  delicate  in  workmanship. 

1592  NASHE  P  PeH&sse  (ed.  2)  lob,  She  is  so  finicall  in 
her  speach.  1607  R.  C.  World  of  Wonders  50  Women 
gorgeously  apparelled,  finicall  and  fine  as  fippence.  1650 
HOWELL  Ep.  Ho-El.  I.  i.  i,  Expressions  made  up  of  a 
bombast  of  words  and  finical  affected  complements  1660 
H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  To  Rdr.  u  More  trim  and  elegant 
fancies,  who  are  so  nice  and  finical  that  they  would  not 
come  near  a  sore.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  82  §  6  Your 
open  Sleeves  ..  made  a  much  better  Show  than  the  finnikal 
Dress  I  am  in.  1727  POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  m  The 

inical  Style  ..  consists  of  the  most  curious,  affected 
mincing  metaphors.  1754  RICHARDSON  Crandison  (1781) 
II.  u.  ii  Lord  G.  seems  a  little  too  finical  in  his  dress 
1820  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  II.  v.  no  Such 
a  pretty,  little,  delicate,  ladylike,  finical  gentleman !  1840 
THACKERAY  Crit.  Rev.  Wks.  1886  XX II I.  167  It  mighi 
be  painted  with  a  good  deal  less  finical  trifling  with  the 
pencil.  1887  SAINTSBURY  Hist.  Elizab.  Lit.  v.  (1800)  189 
1  he  finical  scholarship  of  the  present  day. 
absol.  a  1845  HOOD  Compass  xxii,  Fear  quitted  the  most 
nnical. 

Hence  f  Fi-nical  v.,  nonce-wd.  trans,  to  dress  or 
'get  (oneself1  up'.  Pi  ideally  adv.,  in  a  finical 
manner,  affectedly,  fastidiously.  Pi  nicalness, 
(a)  the  quality  of  being  finical ;  (b)  a  finical  thing, 
a  refinement.  Pinica-lity,  (a)  finical  quality ; 
(t)  something  finical. 

1594  NASHE  Unfart.  Trav.  15.  I  was  ordained  Gods 
scourge  from  aboue  for  their  daintie  finicalitie.  1659 
I  ORRIANO,  SMngdto.  .finicaly  drest  up.  1670  COVEL  Diary 
VI8937  '"I  We  had  no  such  finicallnesse  as  knives  or  forkes 
onely.  .our  hands  and  teeth.  1682  MRS.  BEHN  False  Count 
i.  u.  20  You  think  yourself  a  very  fine  fellow  now,  and 
nnical  yourself  up  to  be  thought  so.  :  " 
rtrtufl  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  V.  206 


1762-71  H.  WALPOLE 

)  His  works  I 


U»HC :  mem  inan  nnicamess.  .can  give  them.  1777  ROBERT- 
tmHitt.  Amer.  (1778)  I.  iv.  372  Finically  attentive  to  dress. 
1816  J.  Gn-CHRiST  I'hiloi.  Etym.  217  (He]  would  arrest  the 
press  to  alter  a  comma;  yet  with  all  this  fingering  fini- 


Pinnacles  ..  surmounted  with  an  elegant  flower,  called  °a 
fimal.  ,853  TURNER  Don,.  Archil,  if.  vi.  255  The  finish  of 
WM!^l>TVB-  v?/"1^5  b*aut'f"l  nnial.  1870  F.  R. 
with  finials  /3lThelow°Penseats  <"*  ornamented 

D.  tfdnsf.  and _/£?*. 

mLf~°nt  <J.oth,§Uster'  Th°u  shalt  the  Finials  of  m^Frame 

£&Sei??®fiSS.fir4:^ 
SS,«sg  u-  tissfassjf** 

»"  "led  bush,  which  served  as  the  fini/ 


(  -    ---     -- ~v. .»>.»»,      j^,t      nitii    an     LU|»    lingering     lini- 

calness,  has  not  left  a  single  well-constructed  paragraph 
in  his  whole  writings !  1810  Sporting  Mag.  V.  60  After 
supping  with  all  the  finicallity  of  spinsterian  consequence 
v  i  v"?  <^P  of  the  enlivening  liquid.  1826  Blackw.  Mag. 
XIX.  655  1  o  cut  joints  . .  neither  in  slices  too  thick,  nor  in 
such  as  are  finically  thin.  1884  J.  PAYN  Lit.  Recoil.  236 
le  ; .  sometimes  exhibited  a  whimsical  finicality. 
Finicism  (frnisiz'm).  [f.  next  +  -ISM.]  Finical 
affectation. 

1844 .  Jv"-   Brit.  Rev.  II.  65   Notwithstanding  ..  of  this 
theatrical  finicism,  he  was  always  himself  again  before  an 
audience.     1862  Temple  Bar  Mag.  VI.  132  There  was  no 
finicism  in  the  Author  of  Waverley. 
Finick   (fi-nik),   sb.      [?  Back-formation  from 
FINICAL  ;  in  sense  2  more  prob.  f.  next  vb.] 
1 1.  A  nnical  person.    Obs. 

1706  Reflex,  upon  Ridicule  103  Does  he  think  to  be 
courted  for  acting  the  finick  and  conceited?  Hid.  no 
one  s  an  affected  Finick. 

2.  dial.  'Mincing,  affected  manners'  (S.  Chesh. 
Gloss.  1887). 

Finick  (fi-nik),  -v.  Chiefly  dial.  Also  flnniok  ; 
in  glossaries  spelt  flnnack,  -ook,  etc.  [See 
FINICAL,  FINICKING.]  intr.  '  To  execute  work  in 
a  fastidious  manner,  wasting  time  over  unnecessary 
details'  (Holdemess  Gloss.)  ;  '  to  mince,  affect  airs ' 
(S.  Chesh.  Gloss.~).  Hence  Fi-mcking  vbl.  si. 

1869  E.  WADHAM  Eng.  Versificat.  147  The  verse  laughs  at 
such  finmckmg,  and  asserts  its  true  division 

Finicking,  finikin  (fi-nikin,  -in),  (///.)  a. 

and  st.  Also  flnnicking,  flnnikin,  (9  flnioan). 
[Of  somewhat  doubtful  etymology ;  most  likely 
f.  FINICK  v.  -»•  -ING  2 ;  the  chief  difficulty  is  that  the 
adj.  is  recorded  from  the  middle  of  lyth  c.,  while 
the  vb.  is  known  only  from  a  very  recent  period. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  finikin  is  the  original  form, 
and  is  of  Du.  origin ;  cf.  MDu.  fijnkens  adv.  accurately 
neatly,  prettily  (Kilian).  On  this  hypothesis  the  words 
finical  and  finick  sb.  and  vb.  must  in  some  way  have  been 
evolved  horn  finikin.  The  conjecture  however  is  unsup- 
ported by  evidence,  and  finical  appears  70  years  earlier 
than  the  earliest  known  instance  offinikin.] 

A.,  adj.  Affecting  extreme  refinement;  dainty, 
fastidious,  mincing ;  excessively  precise  in  trifles. 
Also  of  things :  Over-delicately  wrought  or 
finished ;  also,  insignificant,  paltry,  trifling. 
T  l6?  At  ^ROM?  L feller  i.  Poems  72  Your  Madams  and 
Lords,  And  such  finikin  words.  ci68o  Roxb.  Ball.  (1891) 
P  i.i  s  a  "mltln'  vapouring  Taylor.  1741  E.  POSTON 
frailer  (1747)  I,  230  Thou  finicking  Stuff,  Put  thy  Hands 


FINICKY. 
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FINISH. 


in  a  Muff.     1822  Rlacfnv.  Mag.   II.  444   To   apply  their 
fin  lean   hands  and  utensils   to   the   laborious   task.      1831 

' 


. 

reiser's  Mag.  II.  745  Quiet  and  finikin  as  his  [Horace'*] 
satite  is.  1837  DICKKNS  PicJkw.  xix,  With  all  the  fini<_kin^ 
coxcombry  of  youth.  1865  G.  MEREDITH  A".  Fleming  \, 
Out  .  .  came  the  old,  broad,  bent  figure,  with  little  finicking 
>teps.  1886  T.  HARDY  Mayor  Casterbridge  xii,  Such 
finnikin  details. 

f  b.  Iii  eulogistic  sense  :  Dainty,  pretty.   Obs, 

c  1749  Robin  Hoodfy  Allen  a  Dalexvm.  in  Child  Ballads 
v.  cxxxviii.  174/1  A  finikin  lass,  Did  shine  like  glistering  gold. 
B.  sb.   (in  tormjinikin,  finnikin}. 

f  1.  A  finicking  person.    Obs. 

1744  MRS.  E.  HEYWOOD  Female  Spect.  (1748)  I.  82  Every 
public  place  so  abounded  with  coxcombs  and  finikins. 

1  2.  A  variety  of  pigeon.     Obs. 

1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Pigeon,  Many  sorts  of 
pigeons,  such  as  Carriers  .  .  Finikins.  1765  Treat.  Dotit. 
rigcons  136  The  Finnikin.  These  Pigeons  are  possessed  of 
certain  whimsical  gestures  when  salacious.  1867  TEGETMEIER 
rigtons  175  The  Finnikin. 

Hence  Fi'nickingly  adv. 

1880  VERN.  LEE  Italy  iv.  ii.  153  Finickingly  finished  like 
a  fan-painting. 

Finicky  (frniki),  a.  dial,  and  U.  S.  [f.  FINICK 
#.  +  -Y1.]  =  FINICKING  a. 

1825  BROCKETT  Gloss.  N.  Country  Words,  Finniky,  trifling, 
scrupulously  particular.  1887  Critic  C^.  Y.)  9  Apr.,  A  great 
number  of  the  rules  .  .  seem  equally  what  New  England 
matrons  call  'finicky1.  1802  B.  MATTHEWS  Americanisms 
<$•  Briticisms  24  Professor  Freeman..  frequently  finicky  in 
his  choice  of  words. 

+  Fi'nifest.  nonce-wd,  [f.  Is.flni-s  end+fest- 
wn  FEAST.]  (See  quot.) 

1351  R.  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  (Arb.)  153  The  whyche 
woordes  may  be  interpreted  primifeste  and  finifest,  or  els  in 
our  speache,  first  feaste  and  last  feast. 

Fimfictfcini'fik),^  [f.  L.//WZ-J  +  -FIC.]  Putting 
a  limit  to;  limiting;  in  quot.  absol.  or  quasi-.?/', 

1830  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1836)  III.  2  The  eternally 
self-affirmant  self-affirmed,  .whose  definition  is  the  essential 
finific  in  the  form  of  the  infinite. 

Finifugal  (feini-fittgal),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L. 
fnii-s  end  +fug-a  flight  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  shunning  the  end  (of  anything). 

1883  L.  A.  TOLLEMACHE  in  Jml.  Ednc.  i  Sept.  307  In 
modern  as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  the  finifugal  tendency.  . 
is  apparent. 

t  Fi*nifyr  v.  Obs.  Also  7  finefy,  flnifle.  [f. 
FINE  a.  +  -^I)FY.]  traits.  To  make  fine  ;  to  adorn, 
deck,  'trick  up'.  Tofinify  it\  see  quot.  1611. 

1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  \\.  x,  Her  rotten  trunk  and  rustic 
face  she  finified  than.  1611  COTGR.  Piwfer,  to  sprucifie,  or 
finifie  it  ;  curiously  to  pranke,  trimme,  or  tricke  vp  himselfe. 
1678  MRS.  BEHN  Sir  P.  Fancy  iv.  iii,  Get  you  gone,  and 
finefy  your  knacks.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  x.  (1737)  41 
Some  ..  dress  'd  the  Pages  in  Womens  Cloths,  and  finified 
them  like  any  Babies. 

Hence  Fi'nifled///.  a.  ;  Frnifying  vbl.  sb. 

1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  \\.  2067  Some  .  .  parted  from 
Our  City  walls,  .sofinifi'd,  As  if  their  meaning  was,  to  shew 
their  pnde  In  Country  Churches.  1655  GURNALL  Ckr.  in 
A  rm,  viii.  (1669)  267/2  Now  while  thou  art  in  a  natural  estate 
(though  never  so  finified)  Old  Adam  is  thy  father.  1674 
DRYDEN  Mall  IL  iii,  Such  licking,  patching,  and  finifying. 

1"  Filligra  pllical,  a.  humorous,  nonce-wd. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort,  Trait.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  37  In  their 
sincere  and  finigraphicall  cleane  shirts  and  cuffes.  1596 
—  Saffron  IValdett  Ep.  Ded.  heading,  To  .  .  the  sincere 
&  finigraphicall  rarifier  of  prolixious  rough  barbarisme  [i.  e. 
a  barber]. 

Finikin,  var,  form  of  FINICKING. 

Fining  (fai'nirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FINE  z>.3  +  -ING  l.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FINE. 

•  1.  The  operation  or  process  of  refining  (metals)  ; 
tsp.  that  of  converting  cast  iron  into  wrought  iron 
by  heating  it  in  contact  with  charcoal  and  so  re- 
moving the  carbon. 

1501  Priv.  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  38  Certain 
personnes  .  .  that  wrought  in  fynyng  of  iron.  1585  ABP. 
SANDYS  Serin.  (1841)  366  The  fining  of  gold  in  the  furnace. 
1864  PERCY  Iron  $  Steel  $79  It  seems  somewhat  absurd  to 
designate  the  process  of  incomplete  decarburization  as  re- 
fining, and  that  of.  .complete  decarburization  as  only  fining. 
Ibid.)  I  .  .  apply  the  word  fining  to  the  operation  of  con- 
verting cast  into  malleable  iron  .  .  in  a  hearth  or  open  fire 
urged  by  a  blast  of  air  with  charcoal  as  the  fuel. 

2.  The   operation   or   process    of    clarifying   (a 
liquid  ;  esp.  beer,  wine,  etc.).     Also  the  process  by 
which  a  liquid  becomes  fine  or  clear. 

1607  DEKKER  Wit.  Baby  Ion  WV*.  1873  II.  215  No  Vines 
could  please  our  taste,  But  of  her  fining.  1683  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  1862/8  New  Experiments,  for  Fyning  and  Improving  of 
Syder.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  xvi.  339  It  [Beech]  is  good 
also  for  Fuel  .  .  not  to  omit  the  Shavings  of  it  for  the  fining 
of  Wine.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  I.  137  The 
operation  of  fining  will  be  unnecessary  to  such  beer.  1864 
Reader  9  Jan.  53  To  investigate  the  cause  of  this  fining  of 
the  blood. 
b.  eoncr.  Anything  used  for  this  purpose.  Usti.//. 

1772  JACKSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  5  One  ounce  and 
a  half  of  good  isinglass  .  .  was  converted  into  good  fining. 
1822  IMISON  Sc,  fy  Art  II.  160  A  preparation  of  isinglass  and 
sour  beer,  called  linings,  is  put  into  it.  1851  MAYHEW  £(««/. 
Labour  I.  184  The  coffee  is  made  of  a  dark  colour  by  means 
of  what  are  called  'finings*  which  consist  of  burnt  sugar. 
1885  Act  48-9  Viet.  c.  50  §  8  Finings  for  the  purpose  of 
clarification  [of  beer], 

3.  Comb.  :  fining-forge  (see  quot.)  ;  fining-pot, 
a  crucible  in  which   metals  are  refined  ;  fining- 
roller  (see  quot.}. 


1874  KNK;HT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  848/2  *  Fining-forge,  .an  open 
hearth  with  a  blast  by  which  iron  is  freed  of  impurities  or 
foreign  matters.  1611  BIBLI:  Prw.  xvii.  3  The  *  fining  pot 
is  for  siluer,  and  the  furnace  for  gold.  1879  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT 
Led.  Archil,  I,  134  Let  us  throw  them  boldly  into  the 
KNI 


fining-put. 

roller  {raf>er-»iaki)ig\,  a  cylindrical  wire-cloth  sieve  in  the 


1874  KNIGHT  Diet,  ^  Meek.  I.  848/2  *  Fining. 


paper-making  machine,  which  allows  the  finely  ground  stuff 
topass,  but  restrains  the  coarse  fibers  and  knots. 

Irinion,  var.  form  of  FIXGAN. 
Finis  'farms).     [a.  'L.  finis  end.] 

1.  The  Latin  word  for  'end1,  formerly,  and  still 
occasionally,  placed  at  the  end  of  a  book. 

Almost  universally  used  in  the  earlier  half  of  this  century  ; 
in  recent  books  '  End'  or  'The  End'  is  substituted. 

[?  a  1400  Chester  PI.  xii.  Temptation^  Finis  pagin;e  duo- 
decimse.l  c  1460  Play  Sacrnm.t  Finis.  1533  FITZHERB. 
Husk.,  Finis.  1621  BURTON  A  nat.  Mel.,  Finis.  1697  EVELYN 
Medals  vii.  255  And  now  I  have  but  a  Word  to  add  before 
I  come  to  Finis.  1839  BAILEY  Festits,  Finis. 

2.  Hence,  the  conclusion,  end,  finish  ;  end  of  life, 
death. 

i68a  D['URFEY]  Butler's  Ghost  i.  47  To  deck  the  Finis  of 
his  Face.  1719  —  Pills  (1872)  IV.  328  Under  this  Stone  lies 
one  who  writ  his  Finis.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  IX.  xx. 
x.  169  Next  Year  .  .  must  be  the  finis  of  this  long  agonistic 
tragedy.  1871  CARLYLE  in  Mrs.  Carlyle^s  Lett.  III.  200 
Fast  falling  into  imbecility  and  finis,  poor  man.  1874 
LONGF,  in  Life  (18911  III.  223  Though  that  may  be  the 
proper  finis  of  the  book. 

3.  End  in  view,  ultimate  destination,  rare. 

1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Pamj>h.  v.  (1872)  162  Which  is  itself 
a  finis  or  kind  of  goal. 
Finish  (fi'nif),  sb.     [f.  next  vb.] 

1.  The  conclusion,  last  stage,  termination  ;  also 
(colloq.  or  vulgar]  the  *  end  '  of  a  man. 

1790  A.  M.  JOHNSON  Monmouth  III.  140  To  look  upon 
death  .  .  as  the  finish  of  your  sorrows  \  1806  SOUTHEY 
Lett.  (1856)  I.  361  The  fit  and  worthy  finish  of  such 
a  life.  1814  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Wanderer  V.  318  And  here 
.  .  is  the  finish  of  all  I  have  to  recount.  1826  Sporting 
Mag.  XVII.  321  You  would  like  to  hear  what  was  the  finish 
of  the  noted  Will  Barrow.  18*7  Ibid.  XXI.  78  The  finish 
of  the  hunting  season  I  unfortunately  lost. 

b.  elliptically  in  Sporting  :  The  end  of  a  hunt, 
race,  etc.  ;  the  death  of  a  fox  ;  also  in  phrase,  to  be 
in  at  the  finish.  hte&fig. 

1875  W.  S.  HAY  WARD  Love  agst.  World  13  The  old  squire 
was  determined  to  be  in  at  the  finish.  1879  JEFFERIES  Wild 
Life  in  S.  C.  133  Think  for  a  moment  of  a  finish  as  it  is  in 
reality.  1891  H.  LE  CARON  25  Years  in  Secret  Serv.  (1893) 
188  It  was.  .in  the  speeches  from  start  to  finish. 

2.  That  which  finishes,   or  serves  to  give  com- 
pleteness or  perfection  to  anything. 


. 

to  his  education  which  it  was  .  .  thought  could  only  be  ac- 
quired by  travelling  [etc.],  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq. 
(1876)  If.  x.  515  Two  smaller  towers  were  designed  as  the 
finish  of  the  building.  1890  Century  Mag.  Jan.  362/1  To 
have  an  American  finish  put  to  her  education  and  manners. 

b.  Building.  The  last  coat  of  paint  or  plaster 
laid  upon  a  surface. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  417  Over  this  a  coat  of 
oil-colour,  .called  the  finish,  is  laid. 

3.  The  condition   or   quality  of  being   finished 
or  perfected. 

c  1805  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Wks.  (RtldgJ  I.  354  There  was 
a  want  of/fowA,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  in  my  manufacture. 
1857  H.  MILLER  Test.  Rocks  yi.  229  They  could  not,  com- 
patibly with  such  nicety  of  finish,  be  laid  over  each  other. 
1876  HUMPHREY  Coin-Coll,  Man.  xxvi.  397  High  finish  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  mode  by  which  this  massive  money 
was  produced.  1885  NEWHALL  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  278/2 
They  [gloves]  are  tanned  with  sumac  and  gambier  .  .  as 
these  produce  softer  finishes.  1885  Manck.  Exam.  22  Feb. 
5/3  Mr.  Reeves  sang  with  perfect  finish. 

4.  slang.  A  house  of  entertainment,  where   the 
night  is  finished. 

1859  SALA  Tiv.  round  Clock  (1861)  17  The  innumerable 
finishes  and  saloons.  1860  THACKERAY  Lovel  (1869)  204 
A  weakly  little  man  ..  whose  pallid  countenance  told  of 
Finishes  and  Casinos. 

5.  (See  quot.) 

1873  Ure"s  Diet,  Arts  I.  58  Methylated  spirit  can  be 
procured  also  in  small  quantities  .  .  containing  in  solution 
i  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  shellac,  under  the  name  of  '  finish  *. 
1888  Dumfries  Standard  22  .Feb.  3  The  traffic  in  methy- 
lated spirit  or  'finish'  as  it  is  popularly  called. 

Finish.  (fi'nij),  v.  Forms  :  4  finch,  4-6  fenys, 
fen-,  fynissh,  -ysch,  -ysh,  -ysshe,  -each,  4 
finisch,  6-  finish.  [ME.  fenys,  fini$ch,  a.  OF. 
feniss-  (Fr.  Jiniss-)  lengthened  stem  of  fenir 
(finir]  =  Pr.  fenir,  Cat.  finir,  It.  finirei  —  L. 
firiire,  L  finis  end.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  come  to  the 
end  of,  go  through  the  last  period  or  stage  of. 
Often  with  gerund  (formerly  with  inf.)  as  object  : 
To  *  make  an  end  of*,  cease  (doing  something). 
•f*  Also,  rarely  ',  To  put  an  end  to,  cause  to  cease. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3934  Then  was  pat  ferli  fi}t  finched 
f»at  time.  laiqoo  Morte  Arth.  4255  Qwene  they  had 
ffenyste  bis  feghte.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  xx;  60  The  sonne 
the  whiche  .  .  neuer  snal  fynysshe  to  goo  with  the  heuen. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Iv.  185  Who  so  euer  dyd  fyght 
agaynst  him  were  lyke  myserably  to  fynysshe  his  days. 
1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  vi.  87  In  Death  what  can  be  .  . 
That  I  should  fear  a  Couenant  to  make  With  it,  which 
welcom'd,  fmisheth  my  Woe?  1697  DRYDKN  Virg.  Geort. 
iv.  674  His  Griefs  with  Day  begun,  Nor  were  they  finish  d 


with  the  setting  Sun.  1796  H.  Hi  NTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud. 
Xat.  11799)  HI-  5^7  That  calm  ambition  of  gold,  in  which 
all  the  ambitious  finish  their  cour.se.  1847  MARRYAT  Childr. 
..V.  Forest  vtii,  Edward  . .  had  just  finished  a  hearty  meal. 
1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendon  I.  256  As  he  finished  speaking. 
b.  To  finish  off\  to  provide  with  an  ending  (of 
a  certain  kind). 

1834  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  Crk.  Poets  (ed.  2)  51  Plutarch 
finishes  off  the  story  in  his  usual  manner. 

2.  To  bring  to  completion  ;  to  make  or  perform 
completely ;    to    complete.     Also    with   off,  f  up. 
t  To  finish   to  (do) :    to  succeed   completely  in 
(doing). 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2144  For  quen  I  done  haue  with 
Dary  &  my  dede  fenyschid.  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn 
xi.  41  Hys  enterpryse  that  ful  sore  he  desyred  to  fynysshe. 
11  "533  Lrx  BERNERS  Huon  Ixii.  217  Whan  the  sacrement  of 
baptysme  was  fynyshyd.  1556  Cnron.  Gr.  Friars  iCamden) 
84  In  August  [1553]  was  the  aulter  in  Towiles  set  up  agayne, 
and  fenysyd  in  September.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  yi,  n.  v.  28 
How  many  Dayes  will  finish  vp  the  Yeare.  1594  CAREW 
Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  269  When  Nature  hath 
finished  to  forme  a  man  in  all  perfection.  1648  W. 
MOUNTAGUE  Devoutc  Ess.  i.  xviii.  §  3.  336  They  expose  them- 
selves to  the  reproach  of  having  begun  what  they  were 
unable  to  finish.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  185 
Yet  have  I  not  finished  to  attain  the  right  Method,  or  way 
of  ordering  them.  1761-2  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  11806  I II.  xl vii. 
694  The  marriage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  with  Frederic. . 
was  finished  some  time  after  the  death  of  that  prince.  1816 
J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  II.  686  Finish  sowing  green- 
house plants.  18*8  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  iii,  He  cuts  all  his 
gloves  out  for  the  right  hand,  and  never  could  finish  a  pair 
m  his  life.  1848  C.  K.  SHARPE  Let.  7  Feb.  (1888)  II.  590 
That  bloody-minded  person  who  finished  off  the  work. 

absol.  1611  BIBLE  i  Citron,  xxvii.  24  loab.  .began  to  num- 
ber, but  he  finished  not.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  III.iv. 
ix.  §  5  God  alone  can  finish. 

3.  To  deal  with  or  dispose  of  the  whole  or  the 
remainder  of  (an  object) ;   to  complete  the  con- 
sumption of  (food,  one's  stock  of  anything),  the 
reading  of  (a  book,  etc.). 

1536  TINDALE  Matt.  x.  23  Ye  shal  nott  fynysshe  all  the 
cites  of  israhel  tyll  the  sonne  of  man  be  come.  1836  KANE 
Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxxi.  434  He  and  Brooks  will  doubtless  finish 
the  two  [potatoes].  1884  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Rom,  Singer  I. 
72  Would  you  mind  finishing  the  canto  ? 

b.  To  complete  the  destruction  of;  to  dispatch, 
kill.  Also  in  weaker  sense  :  To  complete  the  dis- 
comfiture or  defeat  of;  to  reduce  to  complete  ex- 
haustion or  helplessness.  Now  chiefly  colloq. 

1611  BIBLE  Dan.  v.  26  God  hath  numbred  thy  kingdome, 
and  finished  it.  1755  Mem.  Capt.  P.  Drake  I.  xvii.  187 
Five  Germans,  who  were  resolved  to  finish  me.  1816 
Sporting  Mag.  XLVIII.  181  Lancaster  ..  was  completely 
finished.  1840  GOODRICH  P.  Parley's  Ann.  188  They  were 
for  finishing  him  [a  wounded  man]  outright  with  their 
bayonets.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  308  If  he  still 
obstinates  himself,  he  is  finished  by  [etc.],  1884  E.  P.  ROE 
Nat.  Ser.  Story  ix,  The  moist  sultriness  . .  finished  the 
ox-heart  cherries. 

4.  To  perfect  finally  or  in  detail ;  to  put  the  final 
and  completing  touches  to  (a  thing).     Also  witli 
off,  up. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike(\$&>  39 b,  Those  [the  hands,  arms 
and  feet]  bee.. the  partes  whiche  finishe  the  whole  and  make 
it  perfecte.  c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  So 
To  perfect  and  finish  our  answer.  1611  BIBLE  2  Cor.  viii.  6 
Wee  desired  Titus,  that  as  he  had  begun,  so  hee  would  also 
finish  in  you  the  same  grace  also.  1683  SOAMES  tr.  Boileaiis 
A  rt  of  Poetry  ii.  20  A  faultless  Sonnet,  finish'd  thus,  would 
be  Worth  tedious  Volumes  of  loose  Poetry.  1703  MOXOM 


Mech.  Exerc.  249  They  finish  the  plastering . .  by  Trowelling 
and  brishing  it  over  with  fair  Water  . .  and  also  brish  over 
their  new  Plastering  when  they  set,  or  finish  it.  1713  STEELE 
Englistun.  No.  7.  4^  To  a  good  natural  Discernment  Art 
must  therefore  be  joined  to  finish  a  Critick.  1807  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  713  He  was  compelled  by  his  father  to 
finish  up  his  pottery  minutely.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Sc.  9f  Art  I.  17  The  hole  may  be  finished  with  a  file.  1842 
[see  FINGER-NAIL]. 

absol,  1852  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  187  The  plasterers 
were.. finishing  off,  and  clearing  away  their  scaffoldings. 

b.  To  complete  or  perfect  the  education  of  ("a 
person). 

1734  tr.  Rollings  Attc.  Hist.  (1827)  IX.  v.  169  She  sent  her 
most  illustrious  citizens  to  be  finished  and  refined  in  Greece. 
1796  DR.  BURNEY  Meiastasio  I.  214  Most  of  the  great 
singers  . .  had  been  formed  or  finished  by  him.  18x4  JANK 
AUSTEN  Watsons  vii.  (1879)  215  The  accomplishments  which 
are  now  necessary  to  finish  a  pretty  woman,  a  1839  PRAED 
Poems  (1864)  II.  158  Where  were  you  finished? 

C.  To  complete  or  perfect  the  fatting  of  (cattle). 

1841  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IT.  u.  226  The  cattle,  .by  means 
of  the  turnip  are  '  finished  out '  and  in  a  proper  state  for  the 
butcher  in  the  spring.  1851  Ibid.  XII.  u.  334  Many  flock- 
masters  'finish'  their  sheep  before  selling.  1865  /bid.  Ser. 
n.  L  n.  259  If  the  lambs  are  well  summered  it  will  answer 
to  finish  them  off  in  the  house  or  yards. 

•f  d.  With  complement  or  into  :    To  make  into 
by  a  final  operation.   Obs. 

1704  SWIFT  Battle  of  Bks.  Wks.  1778  I.  427  Polite  con- 
versation has  finished  thee  a  pedant.  1812  W.  TAYLOR  in 
Monthly  Mag:  XXXIV.  410  This  earth  is  to  be  finished 
up  into  one  vast  terrestrial  paradise. 

6.  intr.  To  come  to  an  end,  reach  the  end ;  lo 
cease,  leave  off.  Also  with  off.  Also,  to  end  //* 
(something^,  to  end  by  (doing  something). 

c  1450  Merlin  iii.  54  They  sey  thei  shull  neuer  fenUbhe 
till  thei  haue  auenjjed  the  deth  of  Aungis.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  248  And  beganne  to  make  so  grete 
a  sorowe  as  thoughe  all  the  worlde  had  fynysshed  a  fore 
his  eyen.  1503  HAWES  Examp.  Virt,  xi.  212  Infernall 
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PINISHABLE. 

payne  that  shall  not  fynysshe.  1527  R.  THORNE  His  Booke 
in  Hakluyt  Voy,  (1589)  253  Which  maine  land  ..  finisheth 
in  the  land  which  we  found.  1563  SHUTE  Arc/lit.  Dja, 
Wherwith  finisheth  the  first.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  m. 
i.  201  Exeter  doth  wish  His  dayes  may  finish,  ere  the 
haplesse  time.  1788  FRANKLIN  Antobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  143 
Partnerships  often  finish  in  quarrels.  1829  LANDOR  Wks. 
(1868)  I.  205/2  If  we  begin  to  reinstate  old  words,  we  shall 
finish  by  admitting  new  ones.  1863  KIKGSLEY  Water  Bab, 
10  Finishing  off  somewhere  between  12  and  4.  1881  Sat. 
Rev.  25  June  818/1  Kermesse.  .finished  a  couple  of  lengths 
In  front  of  Kingdom. 

b.  To  finish  with',  (a)  To  cease  to  deal  with, 
have  done  with  (pits.} ;  (£)  to  complete  one's  work 
at  or  upon. 

1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  (1809)  IV.  62  He  approved,  .of 
her  finishing  wholly  with  the  old  Don.    1823  SOUTHEY  Life 
(1850)  V.    139  To-night  I  shall  finish  with  Queen  Mary's 
reign, 
t  c.  To  die.  Obs. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  W.  India  Pref.  4  Considering  that  all 
flesh  must  finish,  I  seek  for  no  quiet  rest  in  this  transitorie 
life.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v,  v.  36  Who  with  wet  cheekes 
Were  present  when  she  finish'd. 

-J*  6.  trans.  (After  L.  finire^}  To  assign  a  limit 
or  boundary  to  ;  to  limit.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  iv.  47  So  as  he  finish  or  bound 
himselfe. 

Finishable  (frnijab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  FINISH 
v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  finished. 

1831  CARLYLE  Let.  26  Feb.  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  vii. 
141,  I  purpose  seriously  inclining  heart  and  hand  to  the 
finishing  of  '  Teufelsdrockh ' — if  indeed  it  is  finishable. 

Finished  (fi'nift),  ppl.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  In  senses  of  the  vb. :  a.  Brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, ended,     b.  Completed,     c.  That  has  passed 
through  the  last  process  or  stage  of  manufacture 
or  elaboration. 

1583  STANYHORST  Aeneis  m.  (Arb.)  93  At  leingth  kept  he 
silence,  with  finnished  historye  resting.  1682  CREECH 
Lucretius  (1683)  62  End  their  almost  fimsht  race,  and  die. 
1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  vii.  xxx,  From  the  finish'd  banquet 
now  The  wedding  guests  are  gone.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf. 
Metal  \\.\\\.  185  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing.,  to  purchase 
a  finished  stove,  take  it  to  pieces,  and  use  the  . .  pieces  as 
models.  1857  MRS.  CARLYLE  Left.  II.  338  They  most  likely 
will  not  live  to  see  the  finished  book.  1875  JOWETT  Plata 
(ed.  2)  V.  7  Rather  the  materials  for  a  work,  .than  a  finished 
composition.  1887  Daily  News  23  Nov.  2/7  Bleached  and 
finished  linens  are  in  good  request. 

2.  Consummate,  perfect,  accomplished. 

1709  STEELE  Toiler  No.  126  F  i  Lydia  is  a  finished  Coquet. 
1718  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Relig.  Fhilos.  Pref.  (1730)  42  If  not 
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the  scribbler.  1869  T.  LEICESTER  in  Eng,  Meek.  3  Dec. 
282/1  It  is  then  passed  on  to  the  finisher  or  workman.  1875 
Ures  Diet.  Arts  I.  425  The  'forwarder'  then  passes  the 
book  on  to  the  'finisher',  whose  duty  it  is  to  add  the 
required  lettering  and  ornament.  1884  Standard  14  Apr. 
3/2  A  strike  . .  has  commenced  among  the  '  lasters  and 
finishers'  of  the  boot  trade. 

b.  Finisher  of  the  law :  jocularly,  the  hangman, 
executioner. 

1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  Prol.  (1737)  57  The  Finisher  of 
the  Law.  1734  Grt,b  St.  Jrnl.  2  May  i/i,  I  imagine,  .that 
in  point  of  order  . .  the  finisher  of  the  law  ought  to  draw  up 
the  conclusion.  1833  Prater's  Mag.  VIII.  30  Thistlewood 
was  suspended  by  the  finisher  of  the  law.  1835  Tail's  Mag. 
U.  168  It  [the  Newspaper  Press]  is  the  grand  inquisitor— 
the  expositor—the  flagellator— the  finisher  I 

O.  colloy.  Something  that  finishes,  discomfits, 
or  'does  for'  anyone;  'a  settler'.  Is.  Pugilism, 
one  who  gives  a  blow  that  ends  a  fight ;  the  blow 
so  given. 

1817  Sporting  Mag.  L.  54  As  a  finisher,  there  is  a  great 


letc.J.  1832  MARRYAT  If.  Forster  xliv,  This  conversazione 
was  a  nnislier  to  Dr.  Feasible.  1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold. 
Butterfly  III.  106  When  I  saw  her  marriage  .  .  I  thought  it 
was  a  finisher. 

Finishing  (fi-nijirj),   vbl.  sb.     [f.   as  prec   + 

-        ' 


a  finished  naturalist,  but  as  amply  qualified  for  collecting. 
1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  III.  ii,   The  finished  gentleman. 
c  1850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  236  He  possessed  a  countenance 
of  the  most  finished  beauty. 
Finisher  (fi'nijai).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -EB'.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  finishes  (in  the  dif- 
ferent senses  of  the  vb.). 

15*6  TINDALE  Heb.  xii.  2  Jesus  the  auctor  and  fynnyssher  , 
of  oure  fayth.  1587  GOLDING  De  Momay  Ep.  Ded.,  God 
the  verie  founder,  fuitherer  and  finisher  of  trueth.  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xlii.  85  The  other  a  finisher  of  all  his 
troubles.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  375  O  Prophet  of  glad 
tidings,  finisher  Of  utmost  hope !  1786  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS 
Disc.  xiii.  (1876)  69  A  portrait  by  Denner,  or  any  other  high 
finisher.  1827  Sporting  Mag.  XX.  267  By  way  of  a  finisher, 
washing,  .the  flax  in  the  rivers  kills  hundreds  of  fish.  1873 
LOWELL  Spenser  Prose  Wks.  (1890)  IV.  297  note,  With  all 
his  abundance,  he  was  evidently  a  laborious  finisher. 

2.  spec.  a.  In  various  trades :  The  workman,  or 
machine,   that   performs    the    final   operation   in 
manufacture. 


1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FINISH. 
niS3S  FISHER  Prayer  E  iij/z  The  Smyth  ..  vseth  the 
hammer  ..  towardes  the  finishyng  of  his  worke.     1614  T. 


Mr.  Cooper  all  I  can  to  the  finishing  of  my  Lady  Exesters 
picture.  1757  FOOTE  Aut/wr  I.  Wks.  17^99  I.  135  A  akcteh 
can  never  convey  him.  His  peculiarities  require  infinite 
labour  and  high  finishing.  1886  At/teiixinn  18  Dec.  832/1 
The  cuts  are  . .  as  good  as  photography,  delicate  finishing, 
and  choice  modern  cutting  can  make  them. 

2.  concr.  That  which  completes  or  gives  a  finished 
appearance  to  any  kind  of  work.   In  Building  and 
Carpentry,    decoration,    ornamental    work.      In 
Bookbinding,  the  lettering  and  ornamental  work 
on  the  covers. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  15  If  the  Builder  . .  will  have  the 
Building  to  have  no  other  finishing.  171*  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  285  f  3  Give  the  last  Finishing  to  every  Circumstance 
in  so  long  a  Work.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  287  The  wain- 
scot and  finishing  very  neat.  1785  J.  PHILLIPS  Treat.  Inland 
Navig.  25  To  have  a  lawn  terminated  by  water,  .is  a  finish- 
ing, of  all  others  the  most  desirable,  c  1850  Rudim.  Navig. 
(Weale)  118  Finishings,  the  carved  ornaments  of  the  quarter- 
galleries.  1884  H.  P.  SPOFFORD  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  181/1 
The  house  is.. of  a  pale  cream-color,  with  white  finishings. 

3.  attrib.    and  Comb.,  as  finishing  governess, 
machine,  master,  mortar,  wood.     Also  finishing- 
card  (see  quot.)  ;  finishing  cloth,  calico  prepared 
for  'finishing';  so  finishing  goods,  linens;  finish- 
ing-coat, in  Building,  the  last  coating  of  plaster ; 
finishing-hammer,  the  last  hammer  used  by  the 
gold-beater;    finishing-press    (Bookbinding*),    a 
small  press  used  in   the   process   of   '  finishing ' ; 
finishing-rolls,  a  second  set  of  rolls  in  a  rolling- 
mill  ;  finishing-school,  a  school  where  a  pupil  s 
(usually  a  young  lady's)  education  is  '  finished  . 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.   Meek.   I.   848/2  *  Finishing-card, 

:i_: :—  ... i_:_i-  *»._  _  ._  _^  _'    j: • .-i       _• 


189*  Ibid.  6  Aug.  6/4  Printing  and  'finishing  goods  slow. 
1862  Times  2  Jan.,  A  "finishing  daily  governess  wishes  to 
devote  three  or  four  hours  every  afternoon  to  the  instruction 
of  pupils.  1891  Daily  News  5  Mar.  2/7  Cross  Channel 
demand  for. .  'finishing  linens.  1869  Ibid.  10  Dec.,  Double- 
blast  thrashing  and  'finishing  machines.  1709  HAN.  MORE 
Fern.  Educ.  (ed.  4)  I.  79  All  . .  have  the  honour  to  co- 
operate with  a  "finishing  master.  166*  GERBIER  Princ.  19 
Bricks  to  be  daubed  over  with  *finishing  Morter.  1703 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  250  The  finishing  Morter  to  represent 
Stone,  should  be  made  of  the  strongest  Lime.  1881  RAY- 
MOND Mining  Gloss.,  *  Finishing-rolls.  1836-7  DICKENS  Sk. 
Boz  (1850)  204/2  I'll  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
"finishing-schools.  1863  Miss  BRADDON  Eleanor's  Viet,  iii. 
He  sent  his  daughters  to  the  most  expensive  finishing-school 
in  Paris.  1887  West  Shore  427  The  white,  .cedar,  a  splendid 
"finishing  wood. 

Finishing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  -;  -ING  2.]  That 
finishes  ;  esp.  m  (to  put,  give,  receive)  the  finishing 
(f  hand,)  stroke  or  touch. 

1705  STANHOPE  Paraf/ir.  II.  296  The  finishing,  or  the 
First,  act  of  Repentance.  1707  Reflex,  upon  Ridicule  330 
A  Mind  well  tum'd,  receives  the  finishing  stroke  and  polish- 
ing from  Science.  1754  A.  MURPHY  Gray's-Inn  Jrnl.  No.  71 
P  4  In  each  Species  of  Writing  I  have  given  the  finishing 
Hand  to  some  Pieces.  1771  WALPOLE  Anecd.  Painting\\. 
145  (On  Gardening},  We  tire  of  all  the  painter's  art  when 
it  wants  these  finishing  touches.  1831  KEBLE  Sertn.  y. 
(1848)  106  With  the  finishing  touch  . .  he  completes  his 
picture  of  that  intense  depravity.  1858  R.  S.  SURTEES 
Ask  Mamma  Ixxxi.  354  To  enable  them  to  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  their  respective  arrangements. 

t  Fi-n.ish.ment.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -MENT.] 
End,  finishing,  completion  ;  death. 

c  1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  499  De  forme  to  be  fynisment 
foldez  ful  selden.  1448  Willo/Hen.  VI  in  Willis  &  Cjark 
Cambridge  I.  353  After  the  fimsshement  of  the  edifications 
ofoonofthe  same  Col  leges,  c  1450  Merlin  23  Merlyn  began  to 
telle  of  the  fynyshment  of  Iqseph.  1559  ABP.  PARKER  Corr. 
(Parker  Soc.)  105  To  the  finishment  and  stay  of  that  ofien- 
dicle.  1648  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devoute  Ess.  i.  xviii.  §  3.  336 
None  must  undertake  this  edifice,  but  after  computation  of 
the  pertinences  requisite  for  the  finishment. 

Finite  (fsi'nait),  a.  and  sb.     Also  5-6  fynyte. 
[ad.  L.finlt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  finire  to  put  an  end 
to,  bound,  limit,  i.  finis  end,  limit.] 
A.  adj. 

fl.  Fixed,  determined,  definite.  Obs. 

1493  Festivall(W.  de  W.  1515)  79  There  was  made  a  fynyte 
loveday  betwene  the  kyng  &  Thomas.  1603  HOLLAND 
PlutareKs  Mar.  1191  Giving  us  assurance  of  that  which  is 
finite  and  determinate.  1680  H.  MORE  Apocal.  Apoc.  334 
A  finite  vast  number  is  here  put  for  an  indefinite  numerous 
multitude. 

2.  Having  bounds,  ends,  or  limits;  bounded, 
limited ;  opposed  to  infinite. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  iy.  42  For  if  any  of  them  [per- 
fections] be  finite,  then  he  is  not  infinite.  1651  HOBBES 
Leiiiath.  i.  iii.  n  Whatsoever  we  imagine,  is  Finite.  1692 
BENTLEY  Serm.  Folly  of  Atheism  \\.  21  That  supposed  In- 
finite Duration  will,  .be  limited  at  two  Extremes.. and  con- 
sequently must  needs  be  Finite.  1834  MOSELEY  Astron.  iii. 
(ed.  4)  ii  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  finite  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

b.  Having  an  existence  subject  to  limitations 
and  conditions. 

16336.  HERBERT  Temple,  Artillcrieiv,  I  am  but  finite, 
yet  thine  infinitely.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  421  p  7  The 
whole  Heaven  or  Hell  of  any  finite  Being.  1809-10  COLE- 
RIDGE friend  (1865)  67  Of  eternity  and  self-existence  what 
other  likeness  is  possible  in  a  finite  being,  but  immortality 
and  moral  self-determination?  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I.  416  Of  the  absolute  goodness  of  any  finite  nature  we  can 
form  no  conception. 


FINITIMATE. 

3.  Math.  Of  aline:  Terminated.    Of  a  quantity, 
number,   distance :    Limited,    neither  infinite  nor 
infinitesimal.     Of  a  group  :  Containing  a  limited 
number  of  substitutions.     Of  a  solution :  Resulting 
in  a  finite  quantity.    Finite  points  :  such  as  are  not 
at  an  infinite  distance  apart.     Finite  series   (see 
quot.  c  1865). 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid\.  Post.  ii.  6  To  produce  a  right 
line  finite,  straight  forth  continually.  1660  BARROW  Euclid 
i.  i,  Upon  a  finite  right  line  . .  to  describe  an  equilateral 
triangle.  1840  LARDNER  Geom.  276  The  distance  V  F,  re- 
mains finite,  c  1865  Circ.  Sc.  I.  573/1  A  series  is  called 
a  finite  .series  when  it  has  an  assignable  last  term.  1885 
LEUDESDORF  Cremona's  Proj.  Geotti,  130  Two  other  finite 
points  on  the  curve.  Ibid.  265  The  finite  segment  FF'is 
cut  or  not  by  the  tangents  according  as  the  conic  is  a  hyper- 
bola or  an  ellipse.  1885  WATSON  &  BimauRy  Math.  Th 

ffk  p. 
Electr.  £  Mag*.  I.  38  It  may  be  proved  that  -7  ~  is  the 

rt/j. 

only  finite  integral  solution  in  /*  of  the  equation.  1893  A-  R. 
FORSVTH  Th.  Functions  587  These  finite  discontinuous  groups 
are  of  importance  on  the  theory  of  polyhedral  functions. 

4.  Gram.   Of  a  verb :  Limited  by  number  and 
person  ;  not  in  the  infinitive  mood. 

1795  L.  MURRAY  Cram.  Syntax  86  A  simple  sentence  has  in 
it  but  one  subject,  and  one  finite  verb.  1798  Ibid.  (ed.  4)  in. 
1 13  note}  Finite  verbs  are  those  to  which  number  and  person 
appertain. 

6.  Music.  (See  quot.) 

1869  OUSELEY  Counter^,  xv.  105  If  the  canon  is  concluded 
by  a  coda,  it  is  called  Finite. 

U  App.  misused  for  infinite. 

a  1400  C<n>.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  93  That  it  may  plesc  his 
fynyte  deyte  Knowleche  in  this  to  sendyn  us. 
B.  quasi-j£. 

1.  The  adj.  used  absolutely. 

1687  DRYDEN  Hind  $  P.  i.  105  But  how  can  finite  grasp 
Infinity?  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  xy.  8  12  Finite  of  any 
Magnitude,  holds  not  any  proportion  to  infinite.  1825  COLE- 
RIDGE Aids  Re/2.  (1836)  155  Reasoning  from  finite  to  finite, 
on  a  basis  of  truth  . .  will  always  lead  to  truth.  1847  EMER- 
SON/Ww/f,  rAw«(M>Wks.(Bohn)I.  492  My  servant  Death, 
with  solving  rite,  Pours  finite  into  infinite. 
b.  The  finite',  that  which  is  finite. 

1845  MAURICE  Mor.  $  Met.  Philos.  in  Encycl.  Metro*.  II. 
575/1  The  finite  and  the  infinite  are  both  alike  thoughts  of 
our  own.     1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  9  To  us,  the  notion 
of  infinity  is  subsequent  rather  than  prior  to  the  finite. 

2.  A  finite  thing ;  a  finite  being  :  see  A.  a. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  n.  x.  §  4  (1622)  309  All  termes, 
and  all  in  determinations,  all  finites  and  all  infinites.  1648 
BOYLE  Seraph.  Love  xxvi.  (1700)  154  It  being  impossible  for 
an  Aggregate  of  Finites  to  comprehend  . .  one  Infinite. 
1846  [see  FINITED///.  a,\ 

Finite  (fai-nait),  v.  [f.  prec. ;  or  f.  ppl.  stem 
of  'L.ftntre.]  trans.  To  make  finite  ;  to  subject 
to  limitations. 

i6a8  T.  SPENCER  Logick  47  The  matter  doth  finite,  and 
contract  the  amplitude  of  the  forme.  1847  BUSHNELL  Ckr. 
Nttrt.  \\.  v.  (1861)  318  The  Lord  to  be  is  there,  there  to  per- 
sonate and  finite  himself.  1867  Eng.  Leader  20  Apr.  324 
There  are  two  sides— a  divine  side  and  a  human  side  ..  the 
latter  being  finited,  attempered,  and  dimmed. 

Hence  Fruited///,  a. 

1846  CLISSOLD  tr.  Swedenbcrgs  Principia  i.  m.   8t  In 
relation  to  things  much  finited  and  compounded,  this  finite 
is  as  it  were  nothing  ;.  .nevertheless  it  is  a  something  and  a 
finited  ens.     1868  Contetnp.  Rev.  VIII.  617  To  find  God 
finited  in  Nature.     1884  Gosp.  Divine  Humanity  iii,   60 
Man  in  his  finited  state  is  dust  of  the  ground. 

[Finitelesa :  a  spurious  word  in  the  Dictionaries. 

Cited  by  Johnson  from  Sir  T.  Browne  (Pseud.  •£"/.  i.  ii, 
where  the  real  reading  is  '  fruitlesse ').] 

Finitely  (fai-nsitli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  4  -LY  2.] 
In  a  finite  manner  or  degree. 

1654  JER.  TAYLOR  Real  Presetice  xi.  216  Christ  moved 
finitely  by  dimensions,  and  change  of  places.  1677  HALE 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  \.  v.  114  Within  such  a  compass  as  is 
finitely  distant  from  this  hour.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  v.  130 
Such  creatures  would  be  made  upright  or  finitely  perfect. 
1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  \\,  ii.  185  The  Balance  will  ulti- 
mately be  in  favour  of  each  Individual  finitely. 

Finiteness  (fai'naitnes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  finite  ;  the  con- 
dition of  being  limited  in  space,  time,  capacity,  etc. 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Spirits  <$•  Divels  89  It  ariseth  . . 
from  the  finitenesse,  and  dunensiuenesse  of  the  angelicall 
nature.  1708  BERKELEY  Cwnmonpl.  Bk.  Wks.  1871  IV.  490 
Finiteness  of  our  minds  no  excuse  for  the  geometers.  1886 
PROCTOR  Fain.  Sc.  Stud,  5  No  theory  of  the  finiteness  of 
space  can  possibly  be  more  utterly  inconceivable  than  the 
idea  of  infinite  space  itself. 

Finitesimal  (fainite'simal),  a.  Math.  [f. 
FINITE  a.,  after  millesimal,  etc.]  Denoted  by  the 
ordinal  of  a  finite  number. 

1861  H.  J.  S.  SMITH  Th.  Numbers  in.  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc. 
326  Any  term  which  occupies  a  finitesimal  place  in  any  one 
arrangement  should  occupy  a  finitesimal  place  in  every  other 
arrangement. 

1f  ?  Erroneously  used  for  infinitesimal^  in  the 
sense  '  exceedingly  minute '. 

1836  E .  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xxxvii,  A  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  finitesimal  nerves. 

t  Fiili'timate,  a.  Obs.  [f.  "L.finitim-us  border- 
ing upon  +  -ATE  2.]  Bordering,  neigh  b  our  ing}  close 
by.  Const,  to. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  21  We  finde  the  seuenth 
[vertebra],  .finitimate,  and  next  adioyning  to  the  Vertebres 
of  the  brest.  Ibid.  \\.  9  This  middle  Cartilage  is  to  the 
bony,  .diuision  of  the  nose  aunswerable,  and  very  fnutimate. 


FINITIVE. 

t  Fi'nitive,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  finative,  finityve. 
[ad.  L.  ftnTtiv-tis  defining.] 
1.  a.  Definitive,  final,     b.  Defining. 

1593  RICH  Gn-fnesNewes  F  b,  Richard  had  no  sooner  thus 
added   his   finative   concluison,   but   [etc].      1656    BLOUNT 
Glfssogr.)  Finitivc,  which  defines  or  determines.     1730-6 
BAILEY  (folio),  Finilwe^  defining. 

^|  2.  Erroneous  uses  :  a.  Put  for  L.  finitimus  : 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  frontier,  b.  ?  =  FINICAL. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  xx.  166  1'he  fyrst  sort  of  battellis  and 
veyris  that  broucht  the  romans  to  ruuyne,  vas  callit  battellis 
finityuis,  Afinibus.  1640  R.  BRATHWAIT(*  Phil.  Panedonius') 
Sinister  Lcct.6j  The  Tale  of  that  Finitive  Girle  [app.= 
affecting  fine  language]. 

fFinitor.  Obs.  Astron.  [a.  ^.finitor^  agent-n. 
f.  fjntre  to  bound  ;  a  literal  transl.  of  Gr.  opifav 
HOUIZON.]  The  horizon. 

1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  vi.  Introd.  (ed.  7)  604  The  other 
Crosse  Diameter,  .sjgnifieth  the  Horizon,  which  for  distinc- 
tions sake  is  otherwise  called  the  Finitor.     1671  FI.AMSTEED 
in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  124  Not  thinking  but 
that  the  appearance,  .would  be  invisible  as  celebrated  under 
our  finltor.     1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  147/1  In  Terms 
of  Art  used  by  Limners. .  Finitor  [is  the]  Horizon.     1704  J. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.,  Finitor^  the  same  with  Horizon. 

Finitude  (fi'niti«d).  [f.  FINITE  +  -TUDE.]  The 
condition  or  state  of  being  finite  ;  the  condition  of 
being  subject  to  limitations  ;  =  FINITENESS. 

1644  R.  HARWOOD  David's  Sanct.  13  The  ftnitude  of  the 
King's  presence.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  514  Void 
of  a!  power  and  composition,  and  therefore  of  al  finitude 
and  limitation.  IT^CHEYNE  Eng.  Malady  i.  viii.  §  4(1734) 
73  It  seems  Precision  is.  a  Contradiction  to  Finitude.  1836 
SIR  G.  HEAD  Nome  Tour  128  Those  catastrophes  which 
. .  serve  to  remind  man  of  the  finitude  of  his  wisdom.  1842 
DE  MORGAN  Diff.  <J-  Int.  Calculus  66  The  values  of  x  which 
satisfy  such  a  condition  are  separated  by  intervals  of  finitude. 
1878  NEWCOMB/V/.  Astron.  iv.  iii.  505  This  idea  of  the  fini- 
tude of  space. 

Pinity  (fi-niti).  [ad.  OF.  finite,  f.  fini  (pa. 
pple.  oijtnir  to  bound)  FINITE  «.]  =  prec. 

i6js  BURTHOGGE  Causa  Dei  Ep.  Ded.  A  iij  b,  The  Finity 
of  Sin,  that  in  its  own  Nature  cannot  Merit  an -Infinite 
Punishment.  1813  BUSBY  Lucretius  I.  1081  The  laws  of 
nature  Finity  oppose.  1855  Miss  COBBE  Intuit.  Mar.  17 
Creatures  . .  exposed  by  the  finity  of  their  natures  to  con- 
tinual temptations. 

Pinjan:  see  FINOAN. 

Pinkie  (fi'rjk'l).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  3fene- 
oel,  4  fenkil,  5  fenkylle,  4-6,  9  fenkel,  5-6 
feokelKe,  6  fynole,  6,  9  finckle,  6  flnkil,  7-9 
flnkel,  flnkle.  See  also  FENNEL.  [ME.  fenced, 
ad.  L.  fxniculum  :  see  FENNEL.  The  immediate 
source  may  be  continental  Teut. ;  cf.  Du.  venkel, 
OHG.  fenachal,  finachal,  mod.  Ger.  fetiche!.]  = 
FENNEL  i. 

c  1265  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  556  Feuiculuitt,  fenecel.  c  1440 
Proirif.  Parv.  155/2  Fenkylle,  fenidtltun.  1567  MAPLET 
Gr.  Forest  42  Fenkell  is  an  Herbe  of  the  Gardaine  and  fielde 
common  to  them  both.  1659  ROWBOTHAM  Gate  Lang.  Unl. 
xii.  §  132  These  are  spices;  Pepper,  .fenil  or  finkel,  thyme. 
1883  A  Imondbttry  Gloss.,  Finkel,  fennel. 

attrib.  c  1330  Med.  MS.  in  Archxol.  XXX.  351  Take 
y*  jus  of  fenkel  rote  And  droppyn  in  y°  eyne.  1362  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  A.  v.  156  A  Fer)>ing-worf>  of  Fenel-seed  \v.r.  fenkil  seed]. 

Finks :  see  FENKS. 

Pinless  (fi'nles),  a.  [f.  FIN  sb.  +  -LESS.]  With- 
out a  fin  or  fins. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  i.  151  A  finne-Iesse  Fish.  1773 
in  ASH.  1863  C.  A.  JOHNS  Home  Walks  159  A  thin  cylin- 
drical fish,  .with  a  blunt  head  and  finless  tail. 

Pinlet  (fi'nlet).     [dim.  of  FIN.]     A  small  fin. 

1874  J.  G.  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  579  Delicate  filamentary 
(inlets,  .decorate  the  tail  in  some  species. 

Finn,  Fin  (fin).  [OE.  Finnas  pi.,  correspond- 
ing to  ON.  Finnr,  Sw.,  Da.,  Ger.  Finns. 

In  the  first  and  second  centuries  the  name  is  recorded  as 
L.  Fennl  (Tac.),  Gr.  »iVi*oi  (Ptol.).  Presumably  of  Teut. 
origin  ;  some  have  conjectured  that  it  is  related  by  ablaut 
to  FEN  *4.] 

The  name  used  by  the  Teut.  nations  for  an  indi- 
vidual of  a  people  in  North-Eastern  Europe  and 
Scandinavia,  calling  themselves  Suomi  or  Suome- 
laisset,  and  speaking  a  language  of  the  Ural-Altaic 
class.  Often  applied  more  widely  to  include  other 
peoples  closely  allied  ethnically  and  linguistically 
to  the  Finns  proper  or  Suomi. 

£893  K.  /ELFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  (Sweet)  17  J>a  Finnas  . .  &  ba 
Beormas  spraecon  neah  an  gejjeode.  1599  tr.  K.  Alfred's 
Oros.  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  He  iudged,  that  the  Fynnes  and 
Biarmes  speake  but  one  language.  1854  LATHAM  in  Smith's 
Diet.  Cl.  Geog.  I.  894  Finn  is  not  the  name  by  which  either 
the  Finlanders  or  the  Laplanders  know  themselves.  It  is 
the  term  by  which  they  are  known  to  the  Northmen. 

Finn:  see  FINNIP. 

Finnac(k :  see  FINNOC. 

Finnan  (fi'nan).  Also  flndhorn,  flndram, 
flntrum,  flndon,  flnnon.  [A  place-name  used 
attrib.  app.  orig.  the  name  of  the  river  Findhorn,  or 
of  a  place  so  called  on  its  banks  ;  but  confused  with 
Findon,  the  name  of  a  village  in  Kincardineshire.] 
A  haddock  cured  with  the  smoke  of  green  wood, 
turf,  or  peat  earth.  More  fully  finnan-haddock 
(•haddie),  -spelding. 

a  1774  FERGUSSON  Leitft  Races  Poems  (1845)  33  The 
Bucnan  bodies  . .  Their  bunch  o'  fmdrams  cry.  1811  W. 
THOU  II iit.  Abtrdten  II.  i;o  Findon  haddocks  are  .. 
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esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  1816  SCOTT  Ant  if.  xxvi,  The 
elder  girl  ..  was  preparing  a  pile  of  Findhorn  haddocks 
(that  is,  haddocks  smoked  with  green  wood*.  1861  RAMSAY 
Kcinin.  v.  (ed.  18)  121  '  Findon,'  or  '  Finnan  haddies,'  are 
split,  smoked,  and  partially  dried  haddocks.  1873  J.  G. 
BERTRAM  Harvest  of  Sea  205  Genuine  Finnans,  smoked  in 
the  original  way  by  means  of  peat-reek.  1893  Times  13  Dec. 
3/6  Central  Fish  Market., Aberdeen  finnons  sold  well. 

Finued  (find),  [f.  FIN  $b.  4 -ED  2.]  Having 
a  fin  or  fins  (see  senses  of  FIN  j^.).  Also  in  para- 
synthetic  derivatives,  %&  prickly- 1  red-finned, 

1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dind.  298  Of  be  finnede  fihcs  our  fode  to 
lacche.  1611  COTGR,,  Perc he  tie  trtur,  a  wholesome,  rough- 
find  . .  rocke-fish.  1707  MORI  IMER  Hush.  61  They. .  plough 
up  the  Turf  with  a  broad  finned  Plough.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  303  The  fish  that  have  bony  prickly 
fins,  are  called  Prickly  Finned  Fish.  1785  GROSE  Diet. 
Vulgar  Tongue  s.  v.  Fin,  A  one  finned  fellow,  a  man  who 
has  lost  an  arm.  1864  BOUTELL  Heraldry  Hist,  fy  Pop.  xxi. 
§  ii.  (ed.  3)  369  Dolphins  . .  finned  and  ducally  crowned  or. 
1868  MORKIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  313  Seeing  The  red-firmed 
fishes  o'er  the  gravel  play. 

Pinner  (fi-nai).    [f.  FIN  sb.  +-ER  1.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  whales  of  the  genus  Balxnop- 
tera,  esp.  the  Rorqual,  from  the  fact  of  their  having 
a  dorsal  fin.     Also  finner-ivhale. 

1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  V.  190  These  [whales]  commonly 
measure  from  60  to  90  feet  in  length  and  are  denominated 
finners.  1822  SCOTT  Pirate  ii,  The  Berserkars  used  to  , . 
snap  them  [swords  and  spears]  all  up  into  pieces,  as  a 
finner  would  go  through  a  herring  net.  1855  E.  FORBES 
Lit,  Papers  v.  152  The  mighty  finners  (Balxnoptera),  whose 
prodigious  fleetness  makes  them  too  dangerous  to  encounter. 
•&£t$Athcnxnm  No.  1987.  732/3  Skeleton  of  a  finner  whale. 
1880  Daily  News  8  Dec.  6/7  The  great  northern  Rorqual 
Razorback,  or  '  Finner'. 

2.  =FlNNOO. 

1803  J.  MACKENZIE  Prize  Ess,  Highl  Soc.  II.  377  Finners 
or  finnocs,  which  usually  abound  in  every  salmon  river,  have 
fins  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Finnic  (irnik),  a.  Also  7  Finnonick.  [f. 
FINN  +  -ic.  The  form  Finnonick  is  ad.  mod.L. 
Finnonicus,  f.  Finno  FINN  ;  cf.  Lappomc.]  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Finns,  Finnish,  b.  Now  usually, 
Pertaining  to  the  group  of  peoples  ethnically  allied 
to  the  Finns,  or  to  that  division  of  the  Ural-Altaic 
languages  to  which  Finnish  belongs. 

1668  \ViLKinsReaZCftar.  i.  i.  §  iii.  4  The  Finnic  [language] 
used  in  Finland  and  Lapland.  1674  tr.  Scheffer's  Lapland 
76  The  Finnonick  Language.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI. 
368  The  Lesghian  and  other  tongues  of  the  Caucasus,  by 
some  pretended  to  be  of  Finnic  origin. 

Hence  Fi  nnicize  v.  nonce-wd.j  to  give  a  Finnish 
form  to. 

1827  Westnt,  Rev.  VII.  320  The  foreign  names,  .have  been 
gradually  finnicized,  and  Biblia  is  now  written  Piplia. 

Finnicking,  finnikin  :  see  FINICKING. 

Finnier,  var.  of  FINEER  z>.,  Obs. 

I  Fimiimbrun.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Of  arbitrary 
formation :  cf.  conimbrum,  var.  of  CONUNDRUM.] 
A  trifle,  a  gimcrack. 

1653  WALTON  Angler  (1676*  263  He  saw  Ribhins  and 
Looking-glasses  . .  and  Hobbyhorses  . .  and  all  the  other 
finnimbruns  that  make  a  compleat  Country  Fair 

Fi'nnip.  slang.  Also  flnn,  finny.  [Said  to 
be  a  Yiddish  pronunc.  of  Ger.  fiinf  five.]  A  five- 
pound  note. 

1846  R.  L.  SNOWDEN  Magistr.  Assist.  346,  I  ..got  six 
Finnips  and  a  Cooler  for  the  Yacks.  1865  MAYHEW  Land. 
Labour  III.  596  The  notes  were  all  finnies  (,£5  notes),  and 
a  good  imitation.  1879  Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  505/1  Fifty  quid 
in  double  finns. 

Finnish,  (fi'nij),  a.  [f.  FINN  +  -ISH  ;  cf.  ON. 
Finnskr,  Sw.,  Da.  Finsket  Ger.  Finnisch.']  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Finns ;  rarely  in  wider  sense  =  FINNIC  b. 
Also  ahsol.  quasi- J^.,  the  Finnish  language. 

1789-96  MORSE  Am.  Un,  Geoff.  XI.  84  The  Ostiaks,  who 
are  likewise  a  Finnish  race,  a  1845  HOOD  Sir  J.  Bowring 
24  Although  you  should  begin  in  Dutch,  and  end  (like  me) 
in  FINNISH.  1856  Gazetteer  of  the  World  III.  359  The 
Finnish  peasantry. 

Finnoc  (frn^k).  Also  8  finnac(k,  -eck,  -ock, 
8-9  phin(n)ock.  [a.  GoeLji0nMagt  i.fionn  white.] 
'  A  white  trout,  a  variety  of  the  Salmo  fario ' 
(Jam.). 

1771  PENNANT  Tour  Scotl.  (1794)  230  Phinocs  are  taken 
here  in  great  numbers.  1792  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  III.  360 
A  trout  called  a  finneck . .  appears  in . .  July  and  August.  1834 
JARDINE  in  Proc.  Benv.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  2.  51  This  fish 
I  consider  to  be  the  Salmo  albus  of  Fleming,  .the  Phinnock 
of  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland,  c  1850  Nat.  Eitcycl.  I. 
38  The  river  abounds  with  trout,  finnock,  eels. 

Finny  (fi-ni),  o.1    [f.  FIN  sb.  +  -Y  i.] 

1.  Provided  with  or  having  fins  ;  finned. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  HI.  viii.  29  Proteus ..  Along  the  fomy 

waves  driving  his  finny  drove.    1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Artk. 

iv.  52  The  Finny  or  the  Feather'd  Kind.     1850  BLACKIE 

^schylns  I,  142  With  finny  monsters  teems  the  sea. 

b.  nonce-use.  Of  a  person  :  With  arms  like  fins. 

1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  vii,  Miss  Skeat  . . 
looked  tall  and  finny. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  fin ;  like  a  fin. 

1648  HERRICK  Hesper.  (1869)338  Never  againe  shall  I  with 
finme-ore  Put  from  or  draw  unto  the  faithfull  shore.  1668 
WILKINS  Real  Char.  133  Finny  substances,  standing  out 
from  each  side  like  wings. 

3.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fish.   b.  Teeming  with 
fish.    Cf.  FIN  sb.  i  c. 

1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  187  He .  .With  patient  angle,  trolls 


FIPENNY. 

the  finny  deep.  1831  Bloik-w.  Mng.  XXX.  965  Instinctive 
all  with  finny  life.  1867  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Virgir$  sEneid  99 
The  headlong  o.-^prey.  .skims  the  finny  flood. 

t  Fi'nny,  vi*nny,  a?   Obs.  exc.  dial.    [OE. 

fynig,  f.fyne  mould.    Cf.  FENNY.]     Mouldy. 

a  1722  Vinney  [see  FINEWY].  1861  RAMSAY  Retitin.  Ser.  n. 
p.  xxix/  I  can  teat  un  [a  loaf],  zur :  it  be  soa  vinny.'  I  dis- 
covered that  he  meant '  mouldy '.  1863  BARNES  Dorset  Dial. 
97  Blue  vinny,  or  vinnied,  cheese. 

Pinny :  see  FINNIP. 

II  Finocbio  (finp-kw).  Also  8  fenochia,  -io, 
•occhio,  finocha,  flnochi,  8-9  fin(n)ochia.  [It. 
fmocchio :— popular  L.  fenochtni :  see  FENNEL.] 
The  sweet  fennel  (FaMicttlum  dulce} ;  also  called 
the  dwarf  or  French  fennel. 

1723  R.  DIGBY  Let.  to  Pope  14  Aug.  How  spring  the 
Brocoli  and  the  Fenochio.  1767  J.  ABERCROMBIE  Ev.  Man 
own-  Gardener  (1803)  658/1  finochiot  or  French  fennel ;  for 
soups,  sallads,  etc.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xvi.  (1813) 
267  Finochio  is  a  sort  of  dwarf  fennel.  1847  CRAIG,  Fin- 
noc/iia,  a  variety  of  fennel. 

t  Frnter-fo'nter.  Obs.  [A  jingling  redu- 
plication of  unmeaning  sounds.  Cf.  FIDDLE- 
FADDLE.]  The  name  of  a  herb. 

t  a  1400  [see  FETTERFOE]. 

II  Fio'CCO.  Obs.  Also  7  erron.  fiocchio.  [It. 
fiocco  (p\.  face  hi] :  see  FLOCK  ,*•£.-]  A  tassel. 

1694  S  JOHNSON  Notes  Past.  Let.  Bp.  Burnet  i.  2  Fiocchio's 
or  Cardinals  Horse- top-knots.  1714  Hist.  Mitre  <$•  Purse  30 
A  Cardinals  Horse  with  his  Fiocco  upon  him. 

t  Fi'Ole.  Obs.  Also  4-5  fyole,  viol(e,  fiolle, 
6  fyoyle.  [a.  QF.fiole,  phiole=Vr.Jiola,  med.L. 
Jiola  (class.  L.  phiala,  Gr.  (pta\tj) :  see  PHIAL, 
VIAL.]  A  bowl,  cup,  or  phial. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1476  Fyoles  fretted  with  flores 
&  fleez  of  golde.  a.  1375  Joseph  Arim.  290  Sencers  . .  and 
a  viole  of  sence.  138*  WYCLIF  Num.  vii.  13  A  siluern  fiole 
[1388  viol],  hauynge  seuenti  sides  aftir  the  peyse  of  the 
seyntuarye.  <•  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  43,  xii.  fiolles  of 
gold.  14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  583  Fiola,  a  ffyole  or  a 
cruet.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xiii.  47  The  fyole  fulle  of  the 
boll  libacion.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydotfs  Quest.  Chirurg.t 
A  glasse  full,  or  the  mountenaunce  of  a  fyoyle. 

Fion.     A  piece  cut  from  a  fish  and  used  for  bait. 

1875  WILCOCKS  Sea-Fisherm.  137  This  [mackerel]  bait  is 
termed  a  last,  lask,  float,  or  fion. 

Fiond,  obs.  form  of  FIEND. 

Fiord,  flord(fyoojd).  Also  8  fuir, 9  fyord.  [a. 
Norw.  jlffrtft—Qsf.  fjgrftr :— prehistoric  *ferftu~z.'] 
A  long,  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  running  up  between 
high  banks  or  cliffs,  as  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

1674  tr.  Scfieffer^s  Lapland  147  Till  it  comes  to  Titus-fiord. 
1742  MIDDLETON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  167  These  Shores 
have  many  Inlets  or  Fuirs.  zSiS  E.  HENDERSON  Iceland 
I.  p.  vi,  The  Faxe  Fiord  abounds  with  lava.  1853  KANE 
Grinnell  Exp.  xlviii.  (1856)  447  Those  great  indentations 
known  as  the  Fiords.  1865  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  81  In 
the  sheltered  and  shallow  fjords  of  Denmark,  the  sea  is 
generally  calm. 

b.  attrib.)  as  fiord-mouth  ;  fiord-like  adj. 

1885  Pall  Mall  G.  j  May  4/2  Coal  Harbour  is  situated  on 
the  same  fiordlike  Burrard  Inlet.  1887  Ibid.  23  Aug.  6/1 
Islands  . .  lying  in  the  fjord-mouths. 

Florin  (farorin).  [App.  a  corruption  of  Ir. 
fiorthdn  long  coarse  grass.]  A  species  of  grass 
{Agrostis  slolonifera  or  alba}.  h\so  farm-grass. 

1809  W.  RICHARDSON  in  Farmers'  Mag.  X.  503  The  variety 
of  Irish  grass  called  Fjorin.  1812  Examiner  7  Sept.  563/2 
The  wheat  has  been  fairly  eaten  out  by  the  couch  and ,/#<?>-/« 
grass.  1856  W.  ALLINGHAM  in  Athetiamm  26  July  931  The 
clover  and  the  florin  deep.  1866  Ezwiing  Star  24  Mar., 
The  fiorin  grass,  which  some  farmers  anathematise  as  a  weed. 

Fiorite  (fioo-rait).  Min.  [Named  by  Thomson 
1796  from  Santa  Fior-a,  its  locality,5  see  -ITE.] 
An  incrustation  formed  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  siliceous  minerals  of  volcanic  rocks  about 
fumaroles,  or  from  the  siliceous  waters  of  hot 
springs. 

1808  T.  ALLAN  Min.  Nomen.  52  M  tiller's  glass,  or  Lava 
glass.  .Fiorite.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  214  A  siliceous 
incrustation,  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Thompson  under  the  name 
of  fiorite.  1884  DANA  Min.  199 The  original  fiorite.. occurs 
in  tufa. 

II  Fioritura  (f/^rit«-ra).  PI.  fioriture.  [It. 
foritura,  f.  fiorire  to  flower.]  A  florid  ornament 
or  embellishment  in  music.  Usually  //. 

1841  LADY  BLESSINCTON  Idler  in  France  I.  220  The  only 
defect  I  can  discover  in  her  singing  is  an  excess  otfiorituri. 
a  1859  DE  QUINCEY  Conversation  Wks.  XIV.  155  These  im- 
promptu torrents  of  music  create  rapturous  fioriture. 

transf.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  x.  323^0  modern  poet 
[endeavours] . .  to  embroider  their  materials  with  the  dazzling 
fioriture  of  his  invention. 

Pip  (ftp).  U.S.  [short  hrfypenny  bit.]  (See 
quot.  1860.) 

1860  'BARTL.ETrDict.Atner.,  Fippenny  Bit,  or  contracted, 
Fip)  fivepence.  In  Pennsylvania,  and  several  of  the  Southern 
States,  the  vulgar  name  for  the  Spanish  half-real.  1876 
T.  HILL  True  Order  5VW/«(i878)4gThe..fips  and  eleven- 
penny  bits  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Hence  Fi'psworth,  as  much  as  may  be  bought  or 
sold  for  a  '  ftp '. 

1844  MAURY  Let.  to  A.  Maury  23  June,  in  Corbin  Life 
(1888)  48  If  nonsense  will  sell  at  all,  I  am  sure  you  have 
here  three  fipsworth  of  it.  ' 

Fipenny  (fi-peni).  slang.  Also  fi'penny,  flp- 
pen(n)y.  [^Corruption  of  FIVE-PENNY.]  (Seequots.) 

xSxa  J.  H.  VAUX  Flask  Dict.>  FVpenny*  a  clasp-knife. 
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1889  liARR^RE  &  LELAND  Slang,  Fificnny  (thieves^  a  clasp 
knife.  The  term  is  in  common  use  in  Australia,  where  i 
was  introduced  by  the  convicts. 

Fi'ppence.  Col/o<j.  [Corruption  of  five  pence. \ 
=  Five  pence. 

1607  R.  C.  World  of  Wonders  50  Women  gorgeously 
parelled,  finicall  and  line  as  fippence.  1721  J.  KELLY  Scot. 
I'rov.  18  As  fine  as  Fippence,  you'll  give  a  Groat  raking. 
1823  Blackw.  Mag.  XIII.  457  On  leaving  the  lush-crib,  we 
can  figure  them  giving  fippence  to  the  drawer. 

Fipple  (fi-p'l),  sb.    Also  Sc.  faiple.    [Cf.  Icel 

flipi  lip  of  a  horse.] 

1 1.  The  plug  at  the  mouth  of  a  wind-instrument, 
by  which  its  volume  was  contracted.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  161  Let  there  be  a  Recorder  made 
with  two  Fipples,  at  each  end  one. 

2.  north,  dial.    '  The  underlip  in  men  an,d  ani- 
mals, when  it  hangs  down  large  and  loose  '  (Jam.). 
To  hang  a  (the,  one's)  fipple  :  to  look  disappointed, 
discontented,  or  sulky ;  also,  to  weep. 

1805  A.  SCOTT  Poems  23  (Jam.)  Condemned  to  hang  a 
faiple.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  Country  Gloss.,  'See  how  he 
hangs  his  fipple.'  1892  Northnmb.  Gloss,  s.  v.  'What  a 
fipple  ! ' — what  a  face  you're  making. 

3.  dial.  (See  quot.) 

1892  Northumb.  Gloss.,  After  stocks  of  corn  remain  stand- 
ing for  a  time,  the  bottoms  of  the  sheaves  become  naturally 
longer  on  the  outside  than  the  inside,  which  is  called  their 
*  fipple'. 


v.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  fepple.  [Cf. 
Sw.  fiipa  to  weep  with  distortion  of  the  mouth.] 
intr.  ?  To  whimper,  whine ;  ?  to  slaver,  dribble. 

14. .  Peebles  to  Play  xxy,  He  fippilit  like  ane  faderles  fole. 
1508  DUNBAR  Tun  Mariit  lyemen  114  He  feppillis  like  a 
farcy  aver,  that  flyrit  on  a  gillot. 

Pip  (fai).  Forms:  3-8  flrr,  4 fer, south.  ve(e)r, 
4-5  fyr(re,  south,  vyrre,  4-7  flrre,  (6 flre,  7  fyre), 
7  fur,  4-  fir.  [ME.  fin;  firre,  perh.  repr.  OE. 
*fyre  or  ON.fyri-  ^in  combs,  fyrisktgr  fir-wood, 
etc.;  cf.  Da.  >r):-OTeut.  *furhjdn-  f.  *furha, 
forhA,  whence  OE.  furh(wudu),  OHG.  forha 
(MHG.  vorke,G&.  fa/ire),  ON.,  Norw.,  Sw./ars. 
For  the  formation  cf.  BEECH,  OE.  btce  :-*bdkjdn 
f.  MkA  (Ger.  buche). 

A  form  differing  in  ablaut-grade  is  OHG.  vcreh-eih  (rare 
early  mod.Ger.y5-rr/i),  Lombard  fercha,  all  denoting  a  kind 
of  oak  (L.  xsculus).  The  L.  auercus  oak  is  doubtless  cos- 
nate.) 

1.  The  name  given  to  a  number  of  coniferous 
trees,  of  different  genera.      Scotch  fix  (S'inus 
sylvestris),  a  native  of  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia ; 
perhaps  indigenous   in  a  few   spots   of  northern 
Britain;   called   also   Scotch  Pine.      Silver   Fir 
(Abies  pectinata),   a  native  of  the   mountainous 
parts  of  middle  and  southern  Europe ;  so  called 
from  its  whiteness  under  the  leaves.     Silver  Fir 
of  Canada  (Abies  balsamea),  a  small  tree  which 
furnishes  '  Canada  balsam.'      Spruce  Pir  (Picea 
excelsa),  a  nntive  of  northern   and    mountainous 
central  Europe ;  called  also  Norway  Spruce. 
(The  first  quot.  is  doubtful :  the  word  may  be  FAR.) 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  11501  (Gott.)  [Rekels]  . .  es  a  gum  bat 
cummesoffirr.  ^1381  CHAUCER I'arl. Faults  179 The sayling 
far.   I398TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvil.  iv.  (Tollem.  MS.t 
v«=r  [1535  Fer]  is  a  tre  bat  strecchefc)  in  lengbe  upwarde. 
(11490  BOTONER  I  tin.  (1778)  175  Arbores  et  mastys  de  vyrre 
cum  anchons  jacent.     1530  PALSGR.  220/2  Fyrre  a  tree 
sappm.     1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  i.  9  The  firre  that  weepeth 
still.     1614  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  i.  19  The  rocky  cliffs 
overgrown  with  Firre.      1713  C'TESS  WINCHELSEA  Misc. 
Poems  188  The  silver  Firr  dotes  on  the  stately  Pine.     1777 
HUNTER  in  f  nil.  Tram.  LXVIII.  47  Spruce  fir,  Scotch  fir. 
Silver  fir,  Weymouth  fir.     1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bat. 
xxviu.  446  Silver  Fir  is  so  named  from  the  whiteness  of  the 
leaves  underneath.    1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
I.  267    As  a  nurse',  .'no  other  tree  equals  the  Scotch  fir  ' 
1877  BRYANT  Odya.  v.  290  Firs  that  reach  the  clouds. 
2.  The  wood  of  any  of  these  trees.     Fir-in-bond, 
'  a  name  given  to  lintels,  bond-timbers,  wall-plates, 
and  indeed  all  timbers  built  in  walls '  ( 1 846  Buchanan 
Technol.  Diet.). 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxxi.  (1495)  684  The 


,  ...  —••A.-  .".fivv.  vy  wMujr  v-iucb  are  uum  OI 

*  ir.    1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  261  The  fir  which 

ISr™    i  £-used  m  carPentrv  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
ivieniel  r  ir. 

b.  Sc.= candle-fir:  see  CANDLE  sb.  7. 

1813  W.  BEATTIE  Entertain,  t,  Instruct.  Tales  i.  31  Pate 
.  .but-a-house  dare  hardly  look,  But  had,  and  snuff  the  fir. 
d.  attnb.a.n&Co»ib.  a.  simple  attrib. :  (sense  i), 


mental  or  parasynthetic,  as  fir-bordered,  -built 
-scented,  -topped  adjs. 

1840  MRS.  NORTON  Dream  2  The  changeful  beams  still 
play  d  On  the  "fir-bark.  1891  Daily  Nta*  7  Sept.  2/1  Along 
the  "fir-bordered  road.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk  "Fir 
I'uM,  constructed  of  fir.  184.  FABER  Styrian  Lake  356 

o.T65  of  birch  ' '  Rlse  UP  •  •  Among  the  *fir-clumps  dark 
I'8  ^"\frui}"":'-  256  Oal«PPles.  and  "fir-cones  brown 
.819  Miss  MiTFORD  in  Life  (1870)  II.  56,  I  like  it  [reading] 
..better  than  *fir-conmg— better  than  violeting.  1884 
G.rls  Own  Paper  29  Nov.  ,36/1  The  newest  gfeens  art 
called  cresson  and  '  *fir-green  '.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal 
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84/1  Webbing  made  of  reed  and  used  in  substitution  of 
*fir-lathing.  1855  H.  CLARKE  Diet.  s.  v.  Fir,  *  Fir-plank. 
1824  Miss  MITFORD  yillage  Ser.  i.  (1863)  61  The  dark 
verdure  of  the  "fir-plantations.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc. 
177  The  Pole  is  commonly  made  of  a  *Fir-pole.  1823  I*. 
NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  223  Fir-poles,  small  trunks  of  fir- 
trees.  x88o  OUIDA  I\{oths  II.  384  He  was  thinking  of  green, 
cool,  dusky,  *fir-scented  Ischl.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort. 
(1729)  196  *Fir-seeds.  1858  Skyring's  Builders'  Prices  62 
Memel  and  all  other  *fir  timbers.  1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes 
II.  212  Upon  the  ^fir-tops  hung  the  bones  of  murdered  men. 
1886  Pall  MallG.  28  Aug.  3/2  The  "fir-topped  hill  that  shuts 
out  the  view  of  the  lake,  c  1540  LELAND  I  tin.  vn.  (1744)  22 
Ther  be  founde  in  Morisch  and  Mossy  Grounde  . .  *Kyr- 
woodde  Rootes.  z6ix  BIBLE  2  Sam.  vi.  5  Instruments  made 
of  Firre-wood.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past.  ii.  (1878)  12  That 
distant  line  of  firwood  on  the  horizon. 
4.  Special  comb. :  as  fir-apple,  -ball,  the  fruit 
of  the  fir-tree ;  a  fir-cone  ;  t  fir-beech,  the  lime 
or  linden  tree  (L.  tilia)  ;  fir-bob  —fir-apple ;  fir- 
brush  (see  quot.)  ;  fir-candle  —  FIR  2  b  ;  fir- 
cedar  (see  quot.) ;  fir  club-moss  = fir-moss  ;  fir- 
deal,  a  deal  or  plank  of  fir;  also,  fir-wood  cut 
in  planks ;  fir-marigold  (see  quot.) ;  fir-moss 
(see  quot.)  ;  fir-needle  (see  quot.) ;  fir-pine  =  I  ; 
fir-rape,  a  parasitic  plant  on  roots  of  fir  and  beech 
(Hypopithys  multifiora) ;  fir-spell  dial.  =  FIR  i  b 
(in  quot.  referring  to  fir-roots  so  used).  Also  FIR- 

TKBB. 

1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  147  The  Fir-Tree 
.  .bears  a  scaly  Fruit  of  a  piramidal  Figure,  call'd  the  *Fir- 
Apple.  1878  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.  184  Fir  Apple 
. ."Fir  Balls. .*Fir-bob.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husk. 
ii.  (1586)  101  b,  The  Fyrre,  the  Oke,  the  Chestnutte, 
the  'Fyrrebeeche.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  IVord- 
bfe.,  *  Fir-brushes,  the  needle-foliage  of  fir  trees.  1601  HOL- 
LAND Pliny  II.  179  The  great  Cedar,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Cedrelate,  as  one  would  say,  the  *Fir-Cedre,  yeeldeth  a 
certain  pitch  or  parrosin  named  Cedria.  1855  Miss  PRATT 
Ferns  138  Order  Lycopodiacea:,  L.  Selago  ("Fir  Club-moss, 
Upright  Fir-moss).  1450,  1558,  1604,  1618  *Fir-deal  [see 
DEAL  si.'  i,  t  b].  1834  PRINGLE  A/r.  St.  ix.  308  The  'fir- 
marigold  [mesembryanthemum]  was  expanding  its  radiated 
crowns  over  thousands  of  acres  1879  PRIOR  Plant-n.  80 
'Fir-moss,  a  mossy  looking  plant  like  a  little  fir-tree,  Lyco- 
podium  Selago.  itttf/amfsA.  Gloss.,  * Fir-ntedles,  the 
leaves  of  the  Scotch  Fir.  1843  MARRYAT  M.  Violet  xxxv. 
290  The  'fir-pines  . .  told  us  that  we  had  reached  the  highest 
point  of  the  hills.  1861  Miss  PKATTflawtr.fi.  111.384 
Order  Monotropex  . .  (Yellow  Bird's-nest).  .called  also  •Fir- 
rape.  1884  Evangelical  Mag.  Feb.  60  The  Fir-Rape  . . 
grows  at  the  foot  of  beech  and  fir  trees.  1697  Phil.  Tram. 
XIX.  382  Examine  the  *Fir-spells,  as  they  call  them,  who 
are  brought  up  the  River  Ouse  by  the  Turff-men  and  sold 
at  York. 

Fir,  var.  form  of  FUR. 

t  FiTdon,  v.  Sc.  Obs.    Also  flrdoun,  frid(d)- 

oun.     [ad.  F.  fredonn-er .]    intr.  To  warble,  to 

quaver  in  singing.     Hence  Pi'rdoning  vtl.  s6. 

"599  A-  HUME  Hymnes,  Day  Estivall  18  Their  firdoning 

he  bony  birds  In  banks  they  do  begin.    u6. .  MONTGOMERIE 

Chtrrit  ft  Sloe  vii.  (in  Ever  Green  1724)  Compleitly  mair 

weitly  Scho  fridound  flat  and  schairp. 

Fire  (fsi^),  sb.     Forms  :  i  tyi,  2-4  fur(e,  3-5 

fuyr(e,  4  iuir(e,  5   feure,  2-5  fer(e,  3  south. 

ver(e,  (5  feer;,  2-7  fler(e,  (3  feir),  4-6  fyr(e,  (5 

"yyr,  5-7  fyene,  (5  feyer,  6  fyar,  fieare),  2-5 

fir,  3-  fire.     [Com.  WGer. :   OE./yr  str.  neut.  = 

^>Yns.fiur,fior,  OS.Jlur  (Du.  vuur,  Flem.  vier), 

OHG.fiur,/dtr  (MHG.  viur,  fiwer,  Ger.  feuer) ; 

the  Icel.  fiir-r  str.  masc.,  fyre  str.  neut.,  fire,  and 

Sw.,  Da.  fyr,  lighthouse,  beacon,  may  be  of  German 

or  Eng.  origin.     The  OTeut.  *fuir-  (cons,  stem) 

corresponds  to  Gr.  irv-ip,  mip,  Umbrian  pir,  Arm. 

luir,  of  same  meaning  ;  cf.  Skr.  pit,  pdvaka  fire.] 

In  poetry  sometimes  as  two  syllables  (fsi'M). 

A.  As  simple  sb. 

1.  The  natural  agency  or  active  principle  operative 
in  combustion  ;  popularly  conceived  as  a  substance 
visible  in  the  form  of  flame  or  of  ruddy  glow  or 
incandescence. 

ctos  Vesp.  Psalter  xm.  g  [xviii  8]  Astag  rec  in  eorre  his 
&  fyr  from  onsiene  his  bom.  a  1000  Cxdmon's  Exod.  93 
(Or.)  Him  befpran  foran  fyr  and  wolcen.  ^1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  89  On  bisse  deie  com  be  halie  gast  on  fures  heowe 
to  godes  hirede.  £-1200  ORMIN  17414  He  swallt  burrh 
firess  wunde.  c  1150  Gen.  f,  Ex.  1140  Bo  meidcnes  herden 
quilum  seien,  Dat  fier  sulde  al  Sis  werld  forsweSen.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  151,  Y  formed  as  a  dragon,  as  red  as  fie 
fuyr.  1340  Ayenb.  265  per  me  ge<>  uram  chele  in  to  greate 
hete  of  uere.  c  1380  WYCLIP  Set.  IVts.  III.  102  J>anne  maist 
|»ou  wib  tendre  gete  fuyre  of  bat  stone.  1447  BOKENHAM 
Seyntys  (Roxb.)  21  The  feer  wych  owt  dede  renne  From  his 
[the  dragon's]  mouth.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  15311  3 


1781  GIBBON  Decl.  e,  F.  III.  Ixxi.  802  Fire  is  the  most 
powerful  agent  of  life  and  death.  1837  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par. 
Serm.  (1839)  1. 1. 9  Fire  does  not  inflame  iron,  but  it  inflames 

b.  as  one  of  the  four  'elements'. 


Elements  ..The  water  of  it  auayleth  in  all  sicknesses  .  .The 
Ayte  also  distylled  of  it  much  auayleth  vnto  [etc.] . .  But  the 
Ir'iPi"  •  ^  °f  "  is  morc  Pilous  .  .This  fyre  is  named 
the  Elix.r  vita:.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables,  Pylhag.  Philos.  517 
1  he  force  of  fire  ascended  first ..  Then  air  succeeds. 


FIRE 

c.  with  reference  to  hell  or  purgatory  ;  some- 
times in  pi.    Also  in  Alchemy,  t  Fire  of  Hell= 
ALKAHEST. 

c yjsRushw. Gosp.  Mark  ix.  44  Der . .  1>  fyr  ne  biS  gidrysnad. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  22  Se  Se  se^a,  bu  stunta,  se  by-3 
BcyMig  helle  fyres.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  221  pat  ece  fer. 
<i  1300  Cursor  M.  29165  (Cott.)  pe  fier  of  purgatori.  1577 
FULKE  Con/tit.  1'urg.  102  But  what  doctrine  is  tryed .  .by  the 
fire  of  purgatory?  1657  G.  STARKEY  Hclnwnt's  I'iinl.  241 
The  sweet  oyl  . .  by  cohohation  with  the  fire  of  Hell  ithat 
is,  the  Alchahest)  becomes  volatile.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  i. 
48  In  Adamantine  Chains  and  penal  Fire.  1829  A.  FON- 
HLANQUE  Eng.  under  T  Adininist.  11837)  !•  273  [A  child- 
witness)  '  knows  that  people  who  swear  falsely  in  a  Court 
of  Justice  go  to  brimstone  and  fire  '. 

fig.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  v.  444  The  fires  of  Hell  Mix 
with  his  hearth. 

d.  Volcanic  heat,  flame,  or  glowing  lava ;  f  a 
volcanic  eruption. 

cis8a  SKORY  m  Nature  XXVII.  316  The  fyers  doe  ofte 
brealce  forth  from  out  the  hole  in  the  topp  of  this  hill.  1632 
LITHCOW  Trav.  ix.  391  This  last  and  least  fire  [of  Etna] 
runne  downe  in  a  cbmbustible  Hood.  1734  POPE  Ess.  Mart 
IV.  124  Shall  burning  jttna  . .  Forget  to  thunder  and  recall 
herfires?  1811  W.J.  HOOKER  Iceland  (1813)  II.  106  Hecln, 
from  the  frequency  of  its  fires  . .  has  been  . .  the  most  cele- 
brated. 1845  DAKWIN  yoy.  Nat.  i.  i  The  volcanic  fires  of 
a  past  age.  .have,  .rendered  the  soil  unfit  for  vegetation. 

fe.  J-arriery.  =  Cautery.  Cf.  to  give  the  fire 
in  i  f.  Obs. 

1635  MARKHAM  Faithf.  Farrier  (1638)  103  The  Actual!  fire 
.toppeth  corruption  of  members,  and  stancheth  blood.  .The 


a  great  measure,  what  we  call  potential  Fire? 

f.  Phrases,  f  To  give  fire  (to) :  (a)  to  apply  a 
match  to,  set  light  to ;  to  kindle,  lit.  and.  fig. ;  also 
absol. ;  (6)  in  Farriery  (also,  to  give  the  fire),  to 
cauterize;  in  qnots.  absol.  To  set  (fa)  fire  to 
(\of,  t»«,  t»«,  t»/0«):  to  apply  fire  to,  kindle, 
ignite.  To  strike  (or  f  smite)  fire  :  see  the  verbs. 

1:1430  LYDO.  Minor  P.,  Agst.  Id/en,  xx,  Peryodes  .. 
From  flyntes  smote  fuyre,  darying  in  the  roote.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  107  b,  Thci  set  fire  in  their  lodg- 
ynges,  and  departed  in  good  ordre  of  battail.  1580  BABET 
Ato.  F  450  To  strike  fire  with  a  flint,  excxtere  silicis 
scintillam.  1580  BLUNDF.VIL  Horsemanship  iv.  clxxxv. 
{heading),  Of  Cauterization,  or  giuing  the  fire.  1590  SIR 
J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  21  The  Harquebuziers  giving 
fire  with  their  matches  . .  to  the  touchpowder.  1604  E. 
GRIMSTONE  Hist.  Siege  Ostend  45  A  fine  Bullet  ..set  fire 
of  a  barrell  of  Poulder.  1607  A.  BREWER  Lingua  iv.  i,  He 
.  .gives  fire  to  the  touch-hole.  1623  BINGHAM  Xenophon  50 

11  arose  and  . .  set  fire  on  the  Carts,  and  Tents.  1633 
BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  549  Who  shall  invade  their  country 
and  set  a  fire  on  their  chief  city.  i6js  MARKHAM  Faith/. 
Farrier ^(1638)  103  There  are  two  waies  to  give  fire.  1669 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  85  These  Fuses  are  very  certain 
to  give  Fire,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.Keb.  xm.  (1704)  III. 


Persons  did  strike  Fire.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr. 
(1757)  11.217  ^  ne  absurdity  of  giving  the  Fire  for  the  Cure 
of  Bog-spavins.  1761  GRAY  Let.  to  Brmvn  24  Sept.  Fire 
was  given  to  all  the  lustres  at  once  by  trains  of  prepared  flax. 

g.  In  exclamatory  phrases  (cf.  I  c). 
[1601,1604:  see  BRIMSTONE  i  b.]  182$  J.  NEAL  /7>-o.  ymathan 
H.  91  Fire  an*  brimstone  !  lay  hold  o'  the  trumpet,  I  say.   1840 
DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  I,  Fire  and  fury,  master  !  .  .  What  have 
we  done,  that  you  should  talk  to  us  like  this  1 
h.  Proverbs, 


not  put  fire  to  flax  or  tow. 

t  Thire  is  no  fire  without  smoke  :  i.  e.  everything 
has  some  disadvantages.  There  is  no  smoke  with- 
out fire  (see  quot.  1670). 

a.  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  ^25  It  wille  make  her  do  and  thenke 
the  worse,  as  it  were  to  putte  fere  in  flexe.  1539  TAVERNER 
Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)  57  Put  not  fyer  to  fyer.  .This  prouerbe 
is  touched  in  Englyshe  where  it  is  sayde,  that  we  ought 
not  to  put  fyre  to  towe.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1562)  Hj, 
There  is  no  fyre  without  some  smoke.  1670  RAY  Prov. 
143  No  smoke  without  some  fire,  i.  e.  There  is  no  strong 
rumour  without  some  ground  for  it.  1888  F.  HUME  Mad. 
Midas  u.  xii,  'There  is  no  smoke  without  fire',  replied 
Rolleston,  eagerly. 

2.  State  of  ignition  or  combustion.  In  phrases: 
On  fire  (also  t  of  a  fire,  t  in  (a)  fire)  :  ignited, 
burning  ;  fig.  inflamed  with  passion,  anger,  zeal, 
etc.  To  set  (or  >t  puf)  on  fire  (also  fz«  (a)  fire, 
to»  afire)  :  to  ignite,  set  burning  ;  ulso  fig.  to  in- 
flame, excite  intensely.  To  set  the  Thames  on  fire  : 
to  make  a  brilliant  reputation.  See  also  AFIRE. 

Not  found  in  OE.,  nor  is  there  anything  analogous  in 
German  ;  F.  has  en  feu.  The  phrases  in  lit.  sense  chiefly 
refer  to  destructive  burning  :  cf.  5. 

<ri4oo  Apol.  Loll.  3  For  |>oo  bre  chimneis  ich  low  of  be 
fendis  blowing  is  sett  in  fire.  «  1400-50  Alexander  2470 
Fest  I  all  on  [v.  r.  in]  a  fire  be  foly  is  3oure  awen.  c  1485  Digby 
Myst.  (1882)  HI.  742  Goo  in-to  bis  howsse,  &  loke  ye  set  yt 
on  a  feyer.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  L  17,  I  shall 
sett  all  his  londes  in  fyre.  c  1300  Mclusine  228  He  .  .  swarc 
his  goddes  that  he  shuld  putte  al  on  fyre.  1548  HALL  Chron. 
107  b,  The  fortresse  .  .  the!  toke  and  set  it  on  fire.  1553  T. 
WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  136  No  mans  nature  is  so  apt,  -straight 
to  be  heated,  except  the  Oratour  hymself  be  on  fire.  1559 
Mirr.  Mag.,  Jack  Cade  xvii.  6  Set  much  part  on  fire.  1641 
SHUTE  Sarah  $  Hagar(i6w)  148  Certainly,  if  God's  mercy 
be  in  a  fire,  our  thankfulness  must  not  be  in  a  frost,  a  1680 
CHARNOCK  Wks.  (1864)  I.  195  Water  poured  on  lime  sets  it 
on  fire  by  an  antiperistasis.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  xv.  414 
The  Sea  seemed  all  of  a  Fire  about  us.  1724  DE  FOE  Man. 
Cavalier  (1840)  142  They  were  all  on  fire  to  fall  on.  1818 
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SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  vi.  iv,  For  to  the  North  I  saw  the  town 
on  fire.  i857TROLLOPE  Three  Clerks  \\\,  When  Sir  Gregory 
. .  declared  that  Mr.  Fidus  Neverbend  would  never  set  the 
Thames  on  fire,  he  meant  to  express  his  opinion  that  that 
gentleman  was  a  fool.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conij.  '1876) 
TV.  xvii.  So  Enough  was  carried  beyond  the  sea  to  set  on 
fire  the  minds  of  all. 

b.  Tocatch,  take  fire,  (f  set  on  fire} :  to  become 
ignited  (see  CATCH  v.  44,  TAKE  v.).  Also  (colloq. 
or  vulgar'*,  to  catch  on  fire. 

1644  DIG  BY  Tivo  Treat,  i.  183  The  Indian  canes ..  if  they 
be  first  very  dry,  will  of  themselves  set  on  fire.  1886  CoMWAY 
Living  or  Dead  x,  Now,  don't  catch  on  fire  like  that,  Philip. 

3-  Fuel  in  a  state  of  combustion  ;  a  mass  of  burn- 
ing material,  e.  g.  on  a  hearth  or  altar,  in  a  burning 
furnace,  etc.  f  To  keep  one  s  fire :  to  stay  at  home. 
Coals  of  fire  :  see  COAL  i  b. 

a  1000  Cydmoifs  Gen.  322  (Gr.)  La^on  ba  oSre  fynd  on  J»am 
fyre.  ("1205  LAY.  1196  He  halde  ba  mile  in  bat  fur.  ,1290 
-V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  12/373  Oner  a  gret  fuyr  and  strong,  c  1350 
it'///.  Palerne  907  Sum-time  it  hentis  me  wib  hete  as  hot 
<H  ani  fure,  but  quicliche  so  kene  a  cold  comes  ber-after. 
c  1430  Tivo  Cookery-bks.  42  Do  hem  on  a  potte  ouer  be  fyre. 
c  1460  Play  Sacrum.  682  To  make  an  ovyn  as  redd  hott  as 
euer  yt  can  be  made  \y*  fere.  (-1500  Metitsine  xxxvi.  264 
To  long  he  had  kept  his  fyre.  1533  GAU  Rickt  Vay  (1883) 
31  As  the  gold  is  prouine  in  the  Tyr.  ?fiS58  CAVENDISH 
Wolsey  (1825)  I.  20460  down  again,  and  make  a  great  fire  in 
your  lodge,  against  I  come  to  dry  them.  1634  PRVNNE  Docu- 
ments agst.  /Vy;/w(Camden)24  He  condempnes  the  booke 
to  the  fyer.  1697  DKYDEN  j^Eneid  n.  398  The  Wreaths  and 
Relicks  of  th'  Immortal  Fire.  1717  BERKELEY  Tour  in  Italy 
Wks.  1871  IV.  564  Cold  weather;  forced  to  have  a  fire. 
1735  POPE  Donne  Sat.  ir.  112  No  kitchens  emulate  the  vestal 
fire.  18*3  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  ii,  A  good  fire,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  blazing  lamp,  spread  light  and  cheerfulness 
through  the  apartment.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  $  Schm.  v. 
(1?57>95  The  second  apartment  ..  Had  ..  its  fire  full  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  without  back  or  sides. 

b.  transf.  and./g*. ;  also  in  phr.  near  the  fire. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comtn.  408  The  other  Princes 
and  states,  especially  suche  as  are  nere  the  fire.  1596 
HARINGTON  Mettim.  Aj'ajf(iBi^  116  You  may  make  a  great 
fire  of  your  gains  and  be  never  the  warmer.  1611  BIBLE 
yas.  iii.  6  The  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquitie.  1633 
P.  FLETCHER  Purple  IsL  v.  iii,  So  shall  my  flagging  Muse 
to  heav'n  aspire.  .And  warm  her  pineons  at  that  heav'nly 
fire.  1639  LAUD  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1721)  III.  11.899  Let 
him  make  a  happy  use  of  coming  so  near  the  Fire,  and  yet 
escape.  1665  HOOKE  Mit rogr.  2ioThe  excellent  contrivance 
of  Nature,  in  placing  in  Animals  . .  a  fire  . .  nourished  . . 
by  the  materials  conveyd  into  the  stomach.  1709  POPE  Ess. 
Crit,  195  Some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire. 

t  c.  Fire  of  joy :  a  bonfire  ;—  FEU  DB  JOIE  i. 

171674  CLARENDON  Relig.  ff  Policy  (1711)  I.  vi.  314  Pre- 
parations . .  by  the  magistrates  for  making  fires  of  joy. 

d.  The  same  serving  as  a  beacon.     [Cf.  Da..fyr 
lighthouse.] 

1711  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4893/3  The  Fire  [in  a  lighthouse]  will 
be  lighted,  .from  the  First  Day  of  September. 

e.  Proverbs.  A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire:  see 
BURNT  3  b.     t  A  soft  fire  makes  sweet  malt :  said 
as  a  recommendation  of  gentleness  or  deliberation. 
The  fat  is  in  the  fire  :  see  FAT  sb?  3  c. 

?«  1300  Salomon  <$•  Sat.  (1848)  276  Brend  child  fur  dredejj, 
quoth  Hendyng.  1340  Ayenb.  116  J>e  ybernde  uer  dret. 
ri530  R.  HILLES  Common-Pi.  J5k.  (1858)  140  A  softe  ffyre 
makyth  swete  malte.  1550  COVERDALE  Spir,  Perle  xiii. 
(1588)  141  A  Burnt  hande  dreadeth  the  fire.  1663  BUTLER 
Hud.  i.  iii.  1251  Soft  fire,  They  say,  does  make  sweet  Malt, 
Good  Squire. 

t  f.  transf.  in  enumerations :  A  household.   Obs. 

1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  #  Comnnu.  214  Parishes;  in 
some  of  which.,  a  thousand  housholders  or  fires  doe  inhabit. 
1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto' s  Trav.  xviii.  63  A  town  of  fifteen 
hundred  fires. 

1 4.  a.  The  means  of  lighting  a  fire  or  setting 
something  alight ;  a  live  coal.  b.  Firing,  fuel. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3163  (Gott.)  Suord  ne  fir  forgat  he  noght, 
And  yong  ysaac  a  fagett  broght.  1540  Act  33  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  6  With  quarelles  gunpouder,  fyre,  and  touche.  1611  BIBLE 
Gen.  xxii.  7  Behold  the  fire  and  wood ;  but  where  is  the 
lambe  for  a  burnt  offring? 

b.  1547  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  91  In  exspenses  for  fyar 
and  candelle.  1635  W.  BRERETON  Trav.  (1844)  9$  There  is 
a  mighty  want  of  fire  in  these  moors.  1793  SMEATON  Edy- 
stone  L.  §274^  Little  extra  expence  ..  except  a  little  more 
Lead,  and  a  little  more  Fire. 

5.  Destructive  burning,  esp.  of  any  large  extent 
or  mass  of  combustible  material,  e.g.  a  building, 
forest,  etc.  ;  a  conflagration.  Also  in  phr.  fire 
and  sword,  ( t  iron  and  fire} ;  also  attrib.  At 
fire's-length  (rare) :  at  a  safe  distance  in  the  event 
of  fire.  For  (to  set\  on  fire,  etc.  see  2. 

aivjSCott.Hom.-z-fy  Wicdrednesse  wurd  ber(?an  batferto 
for  him  abernS  bat  middernad.  c  1*05  LAY.  2159  He  fuhten 
wiS  his  leoden  mid  fure  &  mid  here.  11325  Kn&w  Thyself  y^ 
in  E.  E.  P.  11862)  131  Hit  fareb  as  fuir  of  heth.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PL  C.  iv.  96  Fur  on  here  houses.  1504  WRIOTHESLEY 
Chron.  (1875)  I.  5  A  great  fier  at  the  ende  of  London  Bridge. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  314  Spoylyng  the  Countrie  with 
yron  and  fyre  as  he  went.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's 
Httsb.  i.  (1586)  gb,  These  offices  (for  feare  of  fyre)  you  see, 
are  all  severed  from  the  house.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  vn.  269 
In  euerie  place  nothing  but  fire  and  sword.  1667  WATER- 
HOUSE  (title),  A  short  narrative  of  the  late  dreadful  fire  in 
London.  1724  T.  RICHERS  Hist.  R.  Geneal.  Spain  53  They 
.  .put  all  to  Fire  and  Sword.  1738  JOHNSON  London  14  Now 
a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire.  1780  in  Lett,  ist  Earl  M  alines- 
burydfyo)  I.  465  This  night  we  are  quiet,  and  I  hear  no 
attempts  at  fire  have  been  made.  1781  COWPER  Conv.  756 
Till  the  last  fire  burn  all  between  the  poles.  i8ao  SHELLEY 
Ode  to  Naples  148  The  fields  they  tread  look  black  and  hoary 

With  fire.     1830  H'esfor.  Rev.  XIII.  313 'The dissolution  of 


social  order,1  which  our  fire-and-sword  logicians  so  long  and 
confidently  preached.  1855  TROLLOI-K  \l'ard,'n  xix,  That 
would  be  saving  something  out  of  the  fire.  1862  H.  M  ARRYAT 
Year  in  Sweden  II.  428  Wooden  houses,  wisely  placed  at 
fire's-length  from  each  other. 

fig.  1548  HALL  Chron.  99  b,  The  greate  fire  of  this  dis- 
cencion,  betwene  these  twoo  noble  personages,  was.  .utterly 
quenched  out.  1654  tr.  Scndcry's  Curia  Pot.  3  To  see  this 
tire  extinguished,  before  the  flame  grew  higher. 

b.  Sc.  Law.    Letters  of  fire  and  sword:  before 
the  Union,  nn  order  authorizing  the  sheriff  to  dis- 
possess an  obstinate  tenant  or  proceed  against  a 
delinquent  by  any  means  in  his  power. 

1681  VISCT.  STAIR  hut  it.  Law  Scot.  iv.  xxxviii.  §  27  (1693) 
662  Letters  of  Fire  and  Sword  are  given  out  against  them. 
a  1768  ERSKINE  Instit.  iv.  iii.  §  17  (1773)  691  If  a  party  was 
so  obstinate  as  to  . .  continue  his  possession  in  despite  of  the 
law,  the  Scots  privy  council  . .  granted  letters  of  fire  and 
sword,  authorising  the  sheriff  to  . .  dispossess  him  by  all  the 
methods  offeree.     1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.v. 

c.  An  exclamation  used  as  a  call  for  aid  at  a 
conflagration. 

1682  N.  O.  Boilean's  Ltitrin  iv.  201  One  cryes,  Fire ! 
Fire  !  Fire  !  the  Church  doth  bum.     1819  T.  MOORE  Tom 
Crib's  J\Ir)}i,  21  As  a  man  would  cry  *  fire  ! ' 

d.  To  go  through  fire  :  to  submit  to  the  severest 
ordeal  or  proof ;  to  go  through  fire  and  water :  to 
encounter  or  face  the  greatest  dangers  or  hardest 
chances. 

^825  Ve$p.  Psalter  lxv[i].  12  We  leordun  8orh  fyr  & 
weter.  1534  HERVET  tr.  Xenophorfs  House/wide  61  bThey 
wolde  gladly  folowe  theym  through  fyre  and  water,  and 
throughe  all  maner  of  daunger.  1590  SHAKS,  Mids.  N.  u. 
ii.  103  And  run  through  fire  I  will  for  thy  sweet  sake.  1598 
—  Merry  IV.  in.  iv.  107  A  woman  would  run  through  fire  & 
water  for  such  a  kinde  heart.  1660  JFR.  TAYLOR  Worthy 
Communicant  ii.  §  i.  119  We  also  are  to  examine  . .  how  we 
have  passed  through  the  fire?  1781  COWPER  Expost.  521 
[They]  Would  hunt  a  Saracen  through  fire  and  blood. 
a  1796  BURNS  Ronalds  offiennals  19  The  Laird  o1  Blackbyre 
wad  gang  through  the  fire  If  that  wad  entice  her  awa,  man. 

6.  Torture  or  death  by  burning.     Also,  Fire  and 
faggot :  see  FAGGOT  2.     Hence  f  ( To  persuoiie)  by 
fire :  by  extreme  inducements. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iii.  9  And  are  not  some- 
time perswaded  by  fire  beyond  their  literalities.  1718  PRIOR 
Charity  8  Did  Shadrach's  Zeal  my  glowing  Breast  inspire, 
To  weary  Tortures,  and  rejoice  in  Fire. 

7.  Lightning  ;  a  flash  of  lightning ;  a  thunderbolt. 
More  fully,  t  levenes  fire ,  fire  of  heaven,      f  Elec- 
trical fire :  the  electric  fluid,  electricity. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1122  Com  se  fir  on  ufenweard  bone 
stepel.  c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  3046  Bhunder,  and  hail,  and 
leuenes  fir.  <  1300  Cursor  M.  19613  (Cott,)j>e  fire  of  heuen 
j>ar  has  him  stunt.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  iv.  102  penne 
falleth  per  fur  on  false  menne  houses.  1747  FRANKLIN  Lett. 
Wks.  1840  V.  186  He  imagined  that  the  electrical  fire  came 
down  the  wire  from  the  ceiling  to  the  gun-barrel.  1748  Ibid* 
215  Vapors,  which  have  both  common  and  electrical  fire  in 
them.  1820  SHELLEY  Ode  W.  Wind\\.  14  From  whose  solid 
atmosphere  Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst. 

8.  a.  An  inflammable  composition  for  producing 
a  conflagration  or  for  use  in  fireworks;  a  firework. 
More  fully  artificial  fire  =  Fr.  feu  d' artifice.    Obs. 
exc.  in  false  fire  :  see  FALSE  a.  14  b. 

1602  DEKKER  Satiro-Mastix  E  iij,  We  must  have  false 
fiers.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xx.  71  Nine  hundred 
pots  of  artificial  fire.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav. 
51  The  Artificial  Fires,  which  are  made  use  of  to  frighten 
these  Creatures.  1700  J.  JACKSON  in  Pepys  Diary  VI.  232 
The  rockets,  and  other  smaller  fires,  were  in  abundance. 
1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy.  Round  World  II.  92  We  let  off  some 
false  fires  at  the  mast-head. 

b.  Greek  fire :  a  combustible  composition  for 
setting  fire  to  an  enemy's  ships,  works,  etc. ;  so 
called  from  being  first  used  by  the  Greeks  of  Con- 
stantinople. Also  wild  fire :  see  WILDFIRE. 

a-m$Ancr.  R.  402  J>is  Grickische  fur  is  the  luueofure 


Lourde.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  101  b,  Sparkklyng  and 
brennyng  as  tyre  grekyssh.  1855  HEWITT  Anc.  Armour 
I.  90  The  receipt  for  the  composition  of  the  Greek  Fire  may 


1819  REES  Cyc I,  s.  v.  Fire,  Also  the  heat  of  fermenting  sub- 
stances . .  has  often  been  called  their  fire.  1851  THACKERAY 
F.ng.  ffjtm.  ii,  [He]  was  of  a  cold  nature,  and  needed  per- 
haps  the  fire  of  wine  to  warm  his  blood.  1883  STEVENSON 
Silverado  Sy.  37  One  corner  of  land  after  another  is  tried 
with  one  kind  of  grape  after  another  . .  Those  lodes  and 
pockets  of  earth  . .  that  yield  inimitable  fragrance  and  soft 
fire,  .still  lie  undiscovered. 

12.  Burning  heat  produced  by  disease ;  fever,  in- 
flammation.    Also  disease  viewed  as  a  consuming 
agency.      St.  Anthony's  fire  :    erysipelas ;    also, 
t  -vildfire,  WILDFIRE.  ^  St.  Francis*  fire  (Spenser^ : 
?  =  St.  Anthony's  fire. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Parson's  T.  f  427  By  the  fyr  of  seint  antpny 
pr  by  cancre.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  223  Panaricium 
is  an  enpostym.  .aboute  J>e  nail  and  is  swijje  hoot  and.  .ful 
of  fier.  1580  BARET^/J'.  F  447  S.  Antonies  fire,  ignis  safer. 
1580  BI.UNDKVIL  Horsemanship  IV.  clxv.  69  You  must  get  it 
[the  pellet]  out  with  an  instrument . .  Then  to  kill  the  fire. 
Take  [etc.].  1590  SPENSER  f.  Q,  I.  iv,  35  The  shaking  palsey, 
and  Saint  Fraunces  fire.  1686  LADY  RUSSELI.  Lett.  1.  xxxvi. 
94  111  of  St.  Anthony's  fire.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in. 
727  When  the  thirsty  Fire  had  drunk  Their  vital  Blood. 
1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  301  The  Inflamma- 
tion, which  they  term  Fire.  1843  SIR  T.  WATSON  Lect. 
Physic  II.  Ixxxix.  767  Erysipelas  . .  called  . .  St.  Anthony's 
fire.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  N  tight,  xxvi.  (1878)  460 
The  unseen  fire  of  disease. 

13.  In  certain  figurative  applications  of  sense  i. 

a.  A  burning  passion  or  feeling,  esp.  of  love  or 
rage. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Prol.,  J>ai  . .  kyndils  (>aire  willis 
wib  pe  fyre  of  luf.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  i  Hampole  hys 
boke  has  named  Incendintn  Amoris,  pat  is  to  say  '  be  fyer  of 
hife*.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  u.  i.  68  The  wicked  fire  of 
lust.  1694  F.  BRAGGE  Disc.  Parables  xii.  408  Rage,  and 
fury,  and  impatience  . .  are  frequently  attended  with  the 
epithet  of  fire.  1780  COWPER  Table  T.  606  The  victim  of  his 
own  lascivious  fires.  1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  x.  xl,  With 
an  inward  fire  possesst,  They  raged  like  homeless  beasts. 
1859  TENNYSON  Enid  955  He  fain  had  . .  loosed  in  words  of 
sudden  fire  the  wrath,  .that  burnt  him  all  within. 

b.  Ardour  of  temperament ;  ardent  courage  or 
zeal  ;  fervour,  enthusiasm,  spirit. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  i.  ii.  177,  I  am  glad  that  my  weake 
words  Haue  strucke  but  thus  much  shew  of  fire  from  Brutus. 
1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  61  r  I  Among  many  Phrases  which 
have  crept  into  Conversation  . .  [is]  that  of  a  Fellow  of  a 
1  great  deal  of  Fire.  1814  Sporting  Mag.  XL1V.  92  Both 
were  full  of  fire  and  courage.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herev>.  xx, 
Hereward  was  haranguing  them  in  words  of  fire. 

C.  Liveliness  and  warmth  of  imagination,  bright- 
ness of  fancy ;  power  of  genius,  vivacity  ;  poetic 
inspiration. 

1656  COWLEY  Pindar.  Odes,  To  Mr.  Hobs  vi,  Nor  can  the 
Snow  which  now  cold  age  does  shed  Upon  thy  reverend 
Head,  Quench  or  allay  the  noble  Fires  within.  1680-00 
TEMPLE  Ess.  Poetry  Wks.  173:  I.  237  The  Poetical  Fire  was 
more  raging  in  one,  but  clearer  in  the  other.  1737  POPE 
Hor.  Ep.  II.  i.  274  Corneille's  noble  fire.  1847  Illnst.  Lond. 
Nevts  10  July  27/1  As  an  actress,  she  has  fire  and  intelligence. 
1869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  II.  228  For  the  poet  there  is  a  season 
of  inward  fire.  1877  R.  W.  DALE  Lect.  Preach,  i.  26  They 
have  neither  the  fire  of  a  human  genius  nor  the  fire  of  a 
Divine  zeal. 

14.  The  action  of  firing  guns,  etc. ;  discharge  of 
fire-arms  ;  also  in  phrases,  f  to  give,  make  (a)  fire. 
To  open  fire  :  to  begin  firing.     Between  two  fires  : 
lit.  and  fig.     Under  fire  :  within  the  range  of  an 
enemy's  guns,    t  Weapon  0/yfor  =  FIRE-ARM. 

[The  similar  use  of  F.feu  shows  that  this  is  not  (as  is  often 
said)  a  separate  word  f.  FIRE  v.,  but  a  transferred  use  of  the 
sb.  as  it  occurs  in  the  phrase  to  give  fire  (see  i  f )  =  F.  faire 

1590  J.  SMYTHE  Concern.  Weapons  27  Liking  the  aforesaid 
weapons  of  fire,  because  [etc.].  1600  .SYr  John  Oldcastle  v. 
ix,  Unconstant  fate,  That  hast  reserved  him  from  the  bullet's 
fire.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes(i6j3)  8  Some  of  the  Soldiers 
of  the  Castle  gave  fire  upon  them.  1706  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
,  4243/1  We  made  . .  great  fire  all  Night  with  our  Cannon. 
1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  80  T  9  The  Charge  began  with  the 
fire  of  Bombs  and  Grenades.  1815  SCOTT  Paul's  Lett. 


be  found  in  the  Treatise  of  Marcus  Grecus. 

9.  Coalmining.   =  FIREDAMP. 
1883  in  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining. 

10.  Luminosity  or  glowing  appearance  resembling 
that  of  fire. 

1591  SHAKS.  r  Hen.  VI,  i.  i.  12  His  sparkling  Eyes,  repleat 
with  wrathfull  fire.  1605  —  Macb.  i.  iv.  51  Starres,  hide 
your  fires,  Let  not  Light  see  my  black  and  deepe  desires  ! 
1735  POPE  Prol.  Sat.  5  Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each 
hand.  1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  \.  762  Their  soft  smiles 
light  the  air  like  a  star's  fire.  1865  J.  C.  WILCOCKS  Sett 
Fishertn.  (1875)  271  Should  the'brime'  or  'fire'  show  itself, 
the  fish  will  not  be  likely  to  strike  the  nets.  1873  BLACK 
Pr.  Thnle  x.  164  A  great  fire  of  sunset  spread  over  the  west. 
b.  Fires  of  heaven^  heavenly  fires  :  (poet)  the 
stars.  Fires  of  St.  Elmo:  see  CORPOSANT.  ^Fatu- 
ous, foolish  fire  (obs.)  =  IGNIS  FATUUS. 


burn  Seaven  Lamps  as  in  a  Zodiac  representing  The 
Heav'nly  fires.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  11862)  I.  xxi.  134 
Floating  bodies  of  fire  ..  the  fires  of  St.  H  el  mo,  or  the 
mariner's  light.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  iv.  255  Like  the 
mystic  fire  on  a  mast-head. 

11.  Heating  quality  (in  liquors,  etc.) ;  concr.  in 
jocular  use, '  something  to  warm  one ',  ardent  spirit. 
Also  (see  quot.  1819). 

1737  FIELDING  Hist.  Reg.  n.  Wks.  1882  X.  223  We'll  go 
take  a  little  fire,  for  'tis  confounded  cold  upon  the  stage. 


practising  : _  --„ 

Iv,  You  shall  have  the  first  fire.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
IV.  280  Most  of  Mackay's  men  had  never  before  been  under 
fire.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  248  A  direct 
fire  from  a  battery  is  when  the  line  of  fire  is  perpendicular 
to  the  parapet.  1885  Times  20  Feb.  5/6  He  was  about  to 
find  himself  placed  between  two  fires— viz.  the  Mahdi  and 
the  reinforced  garrison  of  Metammeh. 
fig.  1791  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  17  If  they  have  received 
the  fire  of  the  grand  juries  with  a  good  countenance.  1848 
THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diam.  ix,  Miss  Belinda  opening 
the  fire,  by  saying  she  understood  Mrs,  Hoggarty  had  been 
calumniating  her. 

b.,  false  fire:  see  FALSE  a.  14  b.  Reverse, 
running  fire  :  see  the  adjs.  Also  transf.  Kentish 
fire,  a  mode  of  applauding  by  '  volleys '  of  hand- 
clapping,  etc.  :  see  KENTISH. 

0.  To  hang,  miss  fire  :  see  the  vbs. 
B.  Fire-  in  Comb. 

1.  General  relations. 

1.  attributive,  a.  gen.  (sense  i),  as  fire-chariot, 
-colour,  -crag,  -fiame,  -fiash,  -fiood,  -glance,  -heat, 
\  -leme,  -ordeal,  -storm,  -stream  •  (sense  3),  zs  fire- 
beacon,  -blaze,  -coal,  -link,  -shine,  -signal ;  (sense 
14),  as  fire-shock. 

1804  Kdin.  Rev.  III.  430  The  Amonian  *firebeacons.  160$ 
VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  iii.  (1628;  80  A  torch,  or  as  they 
terme  it  a  »nre-blase.  1849  SOUTHEY  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  II.  391 


FIRE. 


Elijah  dropping  his  cloak  as  the  'fire-chariot  carries  him 
away.     1640  Witt's  Recreatiotts,  Epit.,  On  a  Candle,  And 


hot  !  N.  She  has  been  like  a  fire-coal  these  two  hours. 
1811  PISKERTON  Petral.  II.  96  One  pretty  large,  of  the 
scarce  'fire-colour  with  the  purple  tinge.  1821  SHELLEY 
Prometh.  Unb.  IV.  333  My  cloven  'fire-crags.  1817  COLE- 
RIDGE Sibyl.  Leaves  (1828)  II.  304  The  shadows  . .  By  the 
still  dancing  *fire-flames  made.  1586  FKTHERSTONE  (title), 
Brutish  Thunderbolt,  or  rather  Feeble-*Fier-Flash  of  Pope 
Sixtus  the  Fift,  against  Henrie .  .of  Navarre.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trait.  I.  35  Earthquakes,  thunder,  and  fire-flashes.  1842 
BARHAM  Ingpl.  Leg.,  Si/iitgglcr's  Leap.  The  fire-flash  shines 
from  Reculver  cliff.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Metr.  Leg., 
Wallace  xw\.  To  see  the  *fire-flood  in  their  rear,  a  1835  MRS. 
HEMANS  Poems,  League  of  A  Ips  iv,  Where  the  sun's  red 
'fire-glance  earliest  fell.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amusem.  65 
'Fire-heat  at  212°  of  Fahrenheit  produced  detonation,  a  1000 
Satan  128  (Gr.)  'Fyrleoma  stod  geond  baet  atole  scrasf.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxiv.  250  Many  ..  vncouthe  syghtes 
were  this  yere  seen  in  Englonde,  as  hostis  of  men  fyghtyng 
in  the  skye,  &  fyre  lemys.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676) 
884  Tying  Torches  of  'Fire-links  unto  their  horns.  1711 
SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  41  That  new  kind  of  'fire- 
ordeal.  1871  ROSSICTTI  Poems,  My  sister's  sleep  v,  By  vents 
the  'fireshme  drove  And  reddened.  1824  J.  SYMMONS  tr. 
sEschylujs'  Again.  31  note,  This  description  of  the  'fire- 
signals  is  very  finely  imagined.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of 
Notes  478  Helias  . .  was  taken  vp  into  Heauen  in  a  *fire 
storme.  1811  W.  J.  HOOKER  Iceland^  (1813)  II.  142  The 
"fire-stream  over-ran  the  southern  district. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  worship  of  fire,  as 
fire-deity, -god,  -spirit, -temple.  Also  FIRE- WORSHIP, 

-WORSHIPPER. 

1871  TYLOR  Print.  Cult.  II.  xvi.  252  A  distinct  'fire-deity. 
Ibid.  253  The  'Fire-spirit.  1813  MOORE  Lalla  R.  (1817)  260 
By  the  'Fire-God's  shrine.  1741  D.  WRAY  in  Athen.  Lett. 
(1792)  II.  470  He  will,  .lay  the  foundation  of  a  'fire-temple. 

c.  In  the  names  of  various  receptacles  for  burn- 
ing fuel,  as  fire-bag,  -basket,  -cage,  -chauffer. 

1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  682  On  the  outside  [of  the  kiln] . .  a 
niche  is  formed  to  receive  the  fuel,  and  is  called  a  'fire-bag. 
1855  H.  CLARKE  Diet.,  * Fire-basket,  portable  grate.  1874 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  862/2  *Firc-cage,  a  skeleton  box  or 
basket  of  iron  for  holding  lighted  fuel.  1558  Inv.  R.  Hynd- 
jner  in  Wills  $  Inf.  (Surtees)  162,  Ij  'fyer  chavffers. 

d.  Pertaining  to  the  fire  of  a  hearth  or  furnace, 
as  fire-bellows,    -block,    -bloiver,    -brush,    -cheek, 
t  -cricket,  -door,  -grate,  -nook,  -rake,  -set,  f  -slock, 
-stove. 

£•1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  779  Hoc  reposilium,  a 
'fyirbelowys.  1836  F.  MAHONEY^??/.  Father ProutM. (1859) 
247,  I  . .  made  the  kindling  'fireblocks  shine.  1884  Health 
Exhib.  Catal.  65/1  Patent  -'Fire  Blower,  for  . .  regulating 
the  draught  in  ordinary  grates,  a  1745  SWIFT  Direct. 
Servants,  Footman,  Clean  away  the  Ashes  from  betwixt  the 
Bars  with  the  'Fire-Brush.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  82/1 
'Fire  Cheeks  and  Hearths  of  Marble  Mosaic.  1530  PALSGR. 
220/2  'Fyre  crycket,  cricyuet.  1859  RANKINE  Steam  Engine 
§  304  The  'fire-door,  which  closes  the  mouth-piece  or  door- 
way. I664EVELYN  Kal.  l{ort.(^?<))  229  Let.  .the'Fire-grate 
stand  about  three  Feet  higher  than  the  Floor.  1840  MARRY  AT 
Poor  Jack  xlix,  I . .  went  to  the  fire-grate.  1845  R.  W. 
HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ.  ii.  (ed.  2)  21  Their  huts  are  seen  and 
their  'fire-nooks  exposed.  1660  HEXHAM,  Een  kam-stock,  a 
'Fire-rake  which  Brewersand  Bakers  use.  1855  H.  CLARKE 
Diet.,  *  Fire-set,  fire-irons.  ci^ctProtnp.  Pan>.  161/2  'Fyyr 
stpk.  1756  TOLDERVY  Hist.  Tivo  Orph.  III.  205  He  came 
with,  .his  head  into  the  'fire  stove. 

e.  In  the  names  of  implements  or  instruments 
bearing,  containing,  or  sending  forth  fire,  as  fire- 
arrtnv,  -cane,  -gun,  -shaft,  -spear,  -weapon. 

1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  xvii.  (1840)  291  They  would 
. .  shoot  'fire-arrows  at  you.  1809  Naval  Chron.  XXII.  374 
We  should  indulge  them  . .  with  a  few  shot  and  shell,  not 
forgetting  Congreve's  fire  arrows.  1887  Graphic  17  Dec. 
662/1  He  . .  had  produced  a  "fire-cane',  whicn  warmed  its 
owner's  hand,  and  supplied  him  with  lighting  for  his  cigar. 
1680  H.  MORE  Apocal.  Apoc.  88  They  let  off  their  'Fireguns 
and  Pistols.  1628  (title),  A  new  invention  of  Shooting 


haue  theire  advantages.    1860  HEWITT  A  nc.  A  rmoitr  Supp. 
489  The  analogous  fire-weapons. 

f.  In  the  names  of  various  kinds  of  fireworks, 
as  fire-cracker,  f  -lance,  f  -sword,  f  -target. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  'Fire-tracker,  1634  J.  BATE 
Myst.  Nat.  If  Art  H.  89  The  description  and  making  of 
three  sorts  of  'Fire-lances.  Ibid.  ii.  88  How  to  make  a 
'fire  sword.  Ibid.  n.  94  How  to  make  a  'Fire-target. 

g.  Pertaining  to  a  conflagration  (sense  5),  (a)  gen. 
as  fire-bell,  -drum,  -gown,  -ladder,    -loss,    -shell, 
-telegraph,  -watch ;  (6)  used  in  kindling  a  confla- 
gration, as  fire-bavin,   -fagot,  -mixture;  (c)  con- 
cerned with  the  extinction  of  a  conflagration,  as, fire- 
barrow,  -boat,  -bucket,  -float,  -main,  -marshal '(U.S.), 
-pipe,  -pump. 

1890  Daily  News  9  Jan.  2/5  'Fire  barrows  and  hose  were 
quickly  on  the  spot  1832  WEBSTER,  *Firebavin,  a  bundle 
of  brush-wood,  used  in  fireships.  a  1626  MIDDLETON  Change- 
ling v,  Buckets  I  ladders  1  . .  The  'fire-bell  rings.  1867 
rtt.  22  Dec.  (,88o)  II.  320,  I  have  heafd  the  fire 


Juntas'  Nomenclator  279  Incendiarij  sip/tones'. .  *Fire 
buckets.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xxvii,  Rows  of  fire- 
buckets  for  dashing  out  a  conflagration  in  its  first  spark. 
1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xxxiv,  A  kind  of  rub-a-dub-dub  like  that 
with  which  the  'fire-drum  alarms  the  slumbering  artizans 
1828-40  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  1. 137  Piles  of  'fire-fagots, 
mixed  with  bundles  of  pitch  and  flax . .  were  in  readiness. 


240 

1887  Daily  tfnvs  18  June  3/5  Five  'fire-floats  were  quickly 
sent  from  ships  in  the  harbour.  1874  MBS.  WHITNEY  We 
Girls  xii.  249  Mrs.  Hobart  has  a  *' fire-gown'.,  she  made  it 
for  a  fire,  or  for  illness,  or  any  night-alarm.  1832  Sxomtntr 
700/1  It  was  20  minutes  . .  before  the  "fire-ladders  were 
brought.  1891  Daily  A'ems  30  Nov.  5/4  A  professional  'fire- 
loss  assessor.  1855  H.  CLARKE  Diet.,  'fin-main,  water- 
pipe  for  occasions  of  conflagration.  1894  STEAD  If  Christ 
came  to  Chicago  295  "Fire-Marshal  Swenie  has  remained 
in  command  of  the  firemen  for  many  years.  1855  HEWITT 
Anc.  Armour  I.  90  These  early  'fire-mixtures,  c  1865  Ln. 
BROUGHAM  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Introd.  6  Water  ..  forced  out  of 
a  pump,  or  from  a  *fire-pipe.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Feb.  2/1 
The  *fire-pump  . .  has  a  throwing  power  of  sixty  feet  above 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  hotel.  <il8i8M.G.  LEWIS  Jrul. 
H'.  Ind.  (1834)  70  A  "fire-shell  is  blown,  and  all  the  negroes 
..  hasten  to  give  their  assistance.  1694  Ace.  Sweden  27 
There  is  also  a  *Fire-Watch  by  Night.  1673  F.  KIRKMAN 
Unlucky  Citizen  A  iij  b,  The  next  year  1666  being  the  'Fire 
year. 

2.  objective  (sense  i),  as  fire-bringer,  -spewtr, 
-striker,  -user ;  fire-bearing,  -belching,  -breathing, 
•darting,  -foaming,  -resisting,  -spitting,  -using 
adjs. ;  (sense  3),  as  fire-holder,  -keeper,  -kindler, 
-trimmer ;  fire-making  vbl.  sb.  ;  fire-kindling  vbl. 
sb.  and  adj.;  (sense  5),  zsfire-annihilator,  -extin- 
guisher, -extinguishing,  -quencher,  -quenching. 

1849  Mech.  Mag.  LI.  424  The  so-called  "Fire  Annihilator 
of  Mr.  Phillips.  1853  GHOTE  Greece  n.  Ixxxiv.  XI.  153  They 
set  fire  to  the  city,  .with  'fire-bearing  arrows.  1591  SYL- 
VESTER Du  Bartas  I.  iv.  22  Their  *  Fire-breathing  Horses. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vi.  i.  267  On  a  sudden  . .  rises 
Sanscnlottism,  many-headed,  fire-breathing.  1594  MARLOWE 
&  NASHE  Dido  i.  i,  Exhal'd  with  thy  'fire-darting  beames. 
1760  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Rome  (1786)  I.  199  The  fire-darting  eyes 
of  the  Romans.  1849  .!/<•</;.  Mag.  LI.  381  The  patentee  next 
describes  a  portable  'fire-extinguisher.  1876  N.  Y.  Nautical 
Gaz.  in  Pract.  Mag.  VI.  73  This  boat  and  her  'fire-extin- 
guishing apparatus  deserve  detailed  description.  1565 
GOLDING  Oviti's  Met.  n.  (1593)  31  His  'fier-foming  steedes 
..They  take  from  manger tnmlydight.  187*  H.  W.  TAUNT 
Map  Thames  49/1  A  frying-pan,  pot,  and  kettle,  alt  to 
fit  a  'fireholder.  1881  GREENER  Gun  (ed.  2)  45  These  fire- 
holders  were  usually  attached  to  the  girdle.  1873  L.  WAL- 
LACE Fair  God  v.  iv.  278  When  my  sword  is  at  the  throats 
of  the  "fire-keepers  [of  an  Aztec  temple].  1643  [ANGIER] 
Lane.  Vail.  Achor  21  To  darken  and  smother  the  *fire- 
kindlers.  1849  E.  C.  OTTE  tr.  Humt-oldt's  Cosmos  II. 
508  note,  The  ' fire-kindler ',  Prometheus.  Ibid.,  The  'fire- 
kindling  Titan  on  the  Caucasus.  1884  Q.  VICTORIA  More 
Leaves  107  Brown  begged  I  would  drink  to  the  "  fire-kind- 
ling '.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  $  T.  369  Som  sayd 
it  %as  long  on  the  *fuyr-makyng.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist. 
Mail.  ix.  228  The  art  of  fire-making.  1690  NOHRIS  Beatitudes 
(1692)  178  The  business  of  a  'Fire-quencher,  who  . .  may  . . 
rescue  the  pile  of  building  from  the  devouring  Flames.  1718 
I.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  II.  xvii.  §  25  The 
Pumps  in  a  'Fire-quenching  Engine.  16x2  STURTEVANT 
Metallica  (1854)  116  Maintained  with  such  'fier-resisiing 
meanes  that  it  cannot  possibly  incite  or  burne  down.  1850 
CHUBB  Locks  <y  Keys  24  Safes  which  were  sold  as  fire-resist- 
ing. 1483  Cath.  Angl.  132/1  A  'Fire  spewer,  ieniuomus. 
1631  T.  FULLER  David's  Heinous  Sin 


3.  instrumental,  locative,  and  originative,  as  fire- 
baptism  ;  fire-armed,  -baptized,  -bellied,  -born,  -burn- 
ing, -burnt,  -clad,  f  -coached,  -cracked,  -crowned, 
-footed,  -gilt,  \-given,  -hardened,  -hoofed,  -lighted, 
-lipped,  -lit,  -marked,  -mouthed,  -pitted,  -robed, 
-scarred,  -scathed,  -seamed,  -warmed,  -wheeled, 
-winged  adjs. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  i.  Eden  249  A  'fire-arm'd 
Dragon.  1682  DRYDEN  &  LEE  Dk.  of  Guise  in.  i,  I'll  meet 


_v  4  i  uc  nine  "iirc-uciiieu  iuuu  ,  ui .  .poisonous  properties. 
1846  R.  CHAMBERS  Vestiges  Creat.  vi.  (ed.  5)  95  The  numer- 
ous upbursts  and  intrusions  of  'fire-born  rock,  c  1275  Death 


oarna  ne  was  poru  luggemont.  1573  IWYNE  SKneia  XI. 
Kk  iij,  Poales  of  length  firebrent  at  end.  1615  SYLVESTER 
HymneAlmes  55  The  'Fire-Coacht  Prophet.  1836-48  B.  D. 
WALSH  Aristoph.,  Achamians  iv.  ii.  It  rings  With  a  harsh 
jar,  like  'fire-cracked  things.  1870  TENNYSON  Window  151 
The  *fire-crown'd  king  of  the  wrens.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's 
Met.  n.  (1593^  39  My  'firefooted  horse.  1613  CHAPMAN 
Rev.  Bussy  D^Ambois  Plays  1873  II.  14^8  Hee  draue  as 
if  a  fierce  and  *fire-giuen  Canon  Had  spit  his  iron  vomit 
out  amongst  them.  1627  MAY  Lucan  in.  536  (1635)  E  iij  b, 
Stakes,  and  'fire  harden'd  oaks.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's 
Met.  H.  393  Those  *fire-hooft  steeds.  1850  LYNCH  Theo. 
Trin.  v.  80  A  . .  'fire-lighted  room.  1839  BAILEY  Festus 
iv.  (1848)  33  Mountain,  and  wood,  and  wild,  and  'fire- 
lipped  hill.  1849  Miss  MULOCK  Ogilvies  (1875)  109  The 
pleasant  'fire-lit  room.  vjft^Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4x14/4  A  brown 
Mare . .  'fire-marked  1. 1.  in  the  near  Buttock,  1500  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  i.  ix.  52  That  *fire-mouth'd  Dragon.  1759  MOUNTAINS 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  290  The  sheets.. [were]  scorched  and 
'fire-pitted  in  like  manner.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  29 
The  *Fire-roab'd-God  Golden  Apollo.  1853  KINGSLEY 
Hypatia  xiii.  147  A  doleful  'fire-scarred  tower.  1848  MRS. 
JAMESON  Satr.  t,  Leg.  Art  (1850)  64  Swarthy  red,  as  if 
fire-scathed.  1815  MILMAN  Fazio  (1821)  79  Thy.. 'fire- 
seamed  visage.  1856  KANE^«/.  Expl.  I.  xv.  173  Our  only 
'fire-warmed  apartment.  1822  MILMAN  Martyr  ofAntioch 
12?.  His  *fire-wheel'd  throne.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
i.  ii.  656  Then  like  a  Squib  it  falls,  Or  'fire-wing'd  shaft. 
1826  MILMAN  A.  Boleyn  (1827)  41  The  fire-wing'd  ministers 
of  Heaven's  just  wrath. 
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b.  In  names  of  occupations,  processes,  etc.,  carried 
on  by  the  aid  of  fire,  as,  fire-hunt,  f  -trade ;  fire- fish- 
ing, -gilding,-hunting,  -offering, -polishing,  -silver- 
ing vbl.  sbs.  Also  forming  verbs,  as  fire-hollow, 
-hunt. 

1831  J.  HOLLAND  Maiiuf.  Metal  I.  295  Persons  employed 
in  *fire-giiding.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  570  Enoch's 
comrade  ..'Fire-hollowing  this  in  Indian  fashion,  fell  Sun- 
stricken.  1852  HALIBURTON  Traits  Anter.  Humoi-  III.  171 
The  'fire-hunt  was  Sam's  hobby.  1814  Sporting  Mag. 
XLIV.  62  The  method  of  approaching  . .  the  red  deer 
..by  means- of 'fire-hunting  them.  1885  T.  ROOSEVELT 
Hunting  Trips  v.  158  Fire-hunting  is  never  tried  in  the 
cattle  country,  c  1870  J.  G.  MURPHY  Cowm.  Lev.  i.  9  A 
^fire-offering ;  a  firing,  or  offering  made  by  fire.  1849 
PELLATT  Curios.  Glass  Making  31  By  rewarming,  technic- 
ally called  'fire  polishing,  the  glass  preserves  its  refractive 
brilliancy.  1621  BURTON Afiat.  Kiel.  Deinocr.  to  Rdr.  (1657) 
63  'Fire-trades,  as  Smiths,  Forge-men  [etc.]. 

4.  parasynthetic    and   similative,    as  fire-angry, 
-turning,     -fltnving,     -like,    -opalescent,    -sonlcd, 
-spirited,  -swift  adjs. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Smnes  ofAymon  xxii.  476,  I  am  well  sure 
that  Charlemagne  shall  wexe  *fyre  angry  for  it.  1562 
COOPER  Ansiv.  Priv.  Masse  (Parker  Soc.)  66  But  your 
scalding  hot  and  'fireburning  charity  may  be  more  justly 
charged  with  the  continuance  thereof.  1820  SHELLEY  Vis. 
Sea  19  Like  whirlpools  of  'fire-flowing  iron.  1567  MAPLET 
Gr.  Forest  56  The  Peare  tree,  .is  called  Pyrus,  for  that  it  is 
in  his  fashion  and  kinde  of  growth,  Piramidall  or  'firelike. 
1875  TENNYSON  Qt  Mary  i.  v,  I'll  have  it  burnish'd  firelike. 
1882  MYERS  Renewal  of  Youth,  etc.  94  'Fire-opalescent 
wilderness  !  1876  SWINBURNE  Erechth.  (ed.  2)  47  Wrath  of 
a  *fire-souled  king.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xvii.  (1848)  159 
Things  hidden,  seen  alone  by  eyes  'Fire-spirited.  1876 
SWINBURNE  Erechth.  (ed.  2)  16  'Fire-swift  wheels  That  whirl 
the  four-yoked  chariot. 
II.  Special  comb. 

5.  fire-action,  the  action  of  firing,  esp.  skirmish- 
ing in  line ;  fire-adjuster  (see  quot.) ;  fire-alarm, 
an  automatic  arrangement  by  which  notice  of  fire 
is  given,  also  attrib. ;  f  fire-amel,   enamel  pro- 
duced by  fire ;   fire-ant  (see  quots.)  ;  fire-back, 
(a)  the  back  wall  of  a  furnace  or  fire-place ;  (i)  a 
pheasant  of  the  genus  Euplocamus  (E.  ignitus^, 
hence  fire-backed  adj.  (Cent.  Diet.};  fire-balloon, 
a  balloon  whose  buoyancy  is  derived  from  the  heat 
of  a  flaming  combustible  suspended  at  its  mouth ; 
fire  •  bank  (see  quot.)  ;   fire  -  barrel,  a  cylinder 
filled  with  combustibles,  used  in  fire-ships;  fire- 
bar, one  of  the  iron  bars  of  a  grate  or  of  a  boiler 
furnace;  fire-beater  (for  -beeter:  see  BEET  v.  II) 
dial,  a  stoker;  fire-bill  (see  quot.);   fire-blast, 
a  disease  of  certain  plants,  giving  them  a  scorched 
appearance  ;  fire-blight,  a  disease  of  hops  ;  fire- 
board,  (a)  a  board  used  to  close  up  a  fireplace  in 
summer,  a  chimney  board;  (V)  (see  quot.   1883); 
fire-boat  ™  KIBE-SHIP  I ;    fire-bolt,  a  thunder- 
bolt ;  hence  fire-bolted  adj.,  struck  with  lightning ; 
t  fire-borne  (1  borne  =  BOMB  s6.  i),  a  beacon; 
fire-boom   Naut.   (see    quot.    1867) ;    fire-boss 
(.U.S.)  Mining  (see  quot. ;  cf.  FIREMAN  5);  fire- 
bottle,  an  early  application  of  phosphorus  for  the 
purpose   of  fire-lighting;   fire-break    (U.S.),   a 
cleared  space  round  a  homestead,  a  village,  etc.  to 
guard  against    prairie  fires ;   fire-brick,  a  brick 
capable    of   withstanding    intense    heat    without 
fusion,  also  attrib. ;  fire-bridge  (see  quot.  1874) ; 
t  fire-brief,  a  circular  letter  asking  assistance  for 
sufferers  by  fire  ;  fire-brigade,  an  organized  body 
of  firemen ;  f  fire-broil,  the  heat  of  a  conflagra- 
tion ;  fire-bug  (U.S.),  an  incendiary;  f  fire-cane 
(see  quot,  1644)  ;  fire-cask,  a  cask  of  water,  pro- 
vided as  a  resource  against  fire  on  board  snip ; 
fire-chamber  (see  quot.);    f  fire-chemise   (see 
quot.)  ;  fire-churn  =  fire-drill ;  fire-clay,  a  clay 
capable  of  resisting  great  heat,  used  for  fire-bricks, 
etc. ;  fire-club,  f  (a)  a  kind  of  firework  ;  (i)  U.S. 
a  club  of  firemen  (?)  ;  fire-cock,  a  cock  or  spout 
to  give  water  to  extinguish  a  fire ;  t  fire-coffer,  a 
kind  of  fireship  ;  fire-company,  (a)  a  fire-brigade ; 
(i>)  a  fire  insurance  company  ;  fire-crook  =  FIRE- 
HOOK  ;  fire-department,  (a)  the  department  in  an 
insurance  office  which  deals  with  insurances  against 
fire ;  (b)  U.S.  a  body  of  firemen  ;  fire-dog  =  AHD- 
IBON;   f fire-dragon  =  FIRE-DRAKE;   fire-drill, 
the  name  given  by  Tylor  to  a  primitive  contrivance, 
consisting  of  an  obtuse-pointed  stick  which  is  twirled 
between  the  hands  with  the  point  in  a  hole  in  a 
flat  piece  of  soft  wood  till  fire  is  produced  ;  hence 

fire-drilling  vbl.  sb. ;  fire-edge,  lit.  the  edge  of  a 
weapon  hardened  in  the  fire  ;  hence_/f£ .  (now  only 
dial.)  fire,  spirit,  '  freshness ' ;  fire-escape,  an  ap- 
paratus for  facilitating  the  escape  of  persons  from 
a  building  on  fire ;  fire-fan,  (a)  a  small  hand  fire- 
screen (obs.);  (6)  (see  quot.  1874)  ;  fire-fiend,  (a) 
fire  personified  as  an  evil  spirit  of  destruction  ;  (t) 
a  fire-god ;  (c)  an  incendiary  (colloq.} ;  - 1  fire-fit  a., 
fit  for  burning  ;  fire-flag,  (a)  a  meteoric  flame ; 
(*)  a  flag  of  distress,  when  a  ship  is  on  fire ;  fire- 
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flair,  the  sting-ray,  Trygon  Pastinacii  or  Raid 
Aisfinafa  ;  f  fire-flyer,  a  kind  of  firework  ;  flre- 
free  a.,  safe  from  fire,  fire-proof;  fire-grappling, 
a  grappling  iron  with  which  to  capture  fireships ; 
fire-guard,  a  wire  frame  or  semicircular  railing  put 
in  front  of  a  fireplace,  to  keep  children  or  others 
from  accidental  injury ;  also  a  grating  placed 
before  the  bars  of  a  fire  to  prevent  the  coals  from 
falling  out;  flre-hole,  («)  a  furnace ;  (/<)  (seequot. 
1835);  t  fire-hoop,  a  hoop  niade  of  brushwood 
steeped  in  tar,  etc.,  set  on  fire  and  thrown  into  an 
enemy's  ship  ;  fire-hose,  a  hose-pipe  for  conveying 
water  to  a  fire;  fire-insurance,  insurance  against 
losses  by  fire ;  also  aitrib. ;  fire-isle,  a  volcanic 
island ;  fire-junk,  a  kind  of  fireship  ;  fire-king, 
(a)  fire  personified  as  a  monarch ;  (&)  a  champion 
fire-eater  ;  fire-lamp,  Mining,  a  basket  of  burning 
coals  used  (a)  to  give  light  to  banksmen  where  gas 
is  not  used,  (£)  to  create  a  draught ;  fire-lighter, 
(a)  one  who  kindles  a  fire  ;  (/')  material  for  light- 
ing fires  ;  fire-lute,  a  composition  or  lute  capable 
of  resisting  great  heat ;  fire-maker,  one  who  lights 
or  makes  fire  or  a  fire;  fire-marble,  Min.  =  Lu- 
MACHEI.  ;  fire-mark,  the  mark  left  by  a  branding- 
iron  ;  fire-measure  =  PVROMKTEK  ;  fire-money,  a 
payment  for  firing  at  school ;  t  fire-night,  a  night 
round  the  fire-side  ;  fire-opal,  a  variety  of  opal 
showing  flame-coloured  internal  reflections ;  flre- 
piepe,  (a)  =  FIRE-ARM  ;  (b)  a  picture  having  as  its 
subject  a  fire  ;  flre-pile,  a  pile  of  wood  on  which 
a  person  is  burnt  to  death,  or  a  corpse  is  cremated  ; 
fire-plug,  a  contrivance  for  connecting  a  hose,  or 
the  supply-pipe  of  a  fire-engine,  with  a  water-main 
in  case  of  fire ;  fire-policy",  the  official  certificate 
received  from  an  insurance  office,  guaranteeing 
the  payment  of  a  certain  Sum  in  the  case  of  loss 
of  property  by  fire ;  flre-porr,  fire-prong  dial., 
a  poker ;  fire-raft,  a  raft  for  setting  an  enemy's 
shipping  on  fire ;  fire-roll  (Naut.),  a  peculiar 
beat  of  the  drum  on  an  alarm  of  fire  ;  fire-room, 
a  room  containing  a  fire-place ;  f  fire-salt  a. , 
pnngently  salt;  fire-setting,  the  softening  or 
cracking  of  the  working-face  of  a  lode,  to  facilitate 
excavation,  by  exposing  it  to  a  wood  fire  built 
close  against  it  (Raymond  Mining  Gloss.) ;  f  fire- 
snort  a.,  sending  forth  fire  through  the  nose ;  fire- 
spout,  a  jet  of  volcanic  fire  (cf.  waterspout)  ;  fire- 
sprit  (dial.)  =  FIRE-BRAND  ;  f  fire-spy,  one  who 
is  on  the  look  out  for  a  fire ;  fire-steel  (see 
quot.)  ;  fire-stick,  (a)  a  burning  brand ;  (b)  = 
fire-drill;  fire-stink,  Mining  (see  quot.  1881)  ; 
fire-swab  (Naut.),  the  wet  bunch  of  rope-yarn 
used  to  cool  a  gun  in  action  and  swab  up  any 
grains  of  powder ;  fire-swart  a.,  f  (a)  blackening 
with  fire  ;  (b)  blackened  by  fire ;  fire-syringe,  a 
piston  and  cylinder  employed  to  produce  combus- 
tion by  means  of  the  heat  resulting  from  the  com- 
pression of  air ;  flre-teazer,  a  stoker ;  fire-tile,  a 
tile  capable  of  resisting  great  heat ;  fire-tower, 

(a)  a.  tower  with  a  beacon  on  its  top,  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  light-house  ;    (b)  a  watch-tower  to 
guard  against  fires  in  towns  ;  fire-trap,  a  place 
with  insufficient  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire  ; 
fire-tree,  (a)  a  kind  of  firework  ;  (6)  =_flame-tree ; 
(f)   in  New  Zealand  the   Metrosideros  tomentosa 
(Cent.  Diet.) ;  t  fire-trunk,  (a)  a  kind  of  projectile 
or  '  fire-work '  ',  (b)  Naut.  (see  quots.) ;  fire-tube,  a 
pipe-flue ;  fire-vessel,  (a)  a  receptacle  for  fire,  a  fire- 
pan; (b)  =  FIRE-SHIP;  fire-ward,  -warden,  U.S. 
the  chief  officer  of  a  fire-brigade ;  t  fire-water- 
work,  the  name  given  by  the  Marquess  of  Worcester 
to  a  rude  steam-engine  which  he  invented;  fire- 
well  (see  quot.) ;  t  fire-wheel,  a  kind  of  fire-work, 
a  catherine-wheel ;  fire-worm,    (a)  =  FIRE-FLY  ; 

(b)  a  glow-worm ;  fire-wreath  —fire-hoop. 

1875  CLERY  Min.  Tact.  ix.  100  "Fire-action  was  the  actual 
means  of  victory.  x88a  SALA  Amer.  Rtruis.  (1885)  229  note, 
A  **Fire  Adjuster'  is  a  gentleman,  .who  is  continually.. 
'  adjusting '  ^  claims  for  losses  by  fire.  1849  Meek.  Mag. 
LI.  425  A  difficulty  which  has  proved  fatal  to  all  our  *fire 
alarms.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Aleck.  1.849/2  Fire-alarm  Tele- 
graph. 1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  xlviii,  Hir  nek,  quhite  as  the 
*fyre  amaille.  1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xx.  91  Small 
emmets,  called  here  *fire-ants,  from  their  painful  biting. 
1863  BATES  Nat.  Amazon  ix.  (1864)  241  Fire-ants  (formiga 
tfefofo)  under  the  floors.  1862  "WOOD  Illustr.  Nat.  Hist., 
Birds  013  The  very  handsome  "Fireback  is  an  Asiatic  bird, 
inhabiting  Sumatra.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  862/1 
Fire-back.  1822  IMISON  Sc.  <§•  Art  I.  170  "Fire-balloons, 
or  those  raised  by  heated  air.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  Prol. 
74  A  fire-balloon  Rose  gem-like.  1888  J.  PAYN  Myst.  Mir- 
bridee  ix,  A  fire-balloon  which  he  had  sent  up  on  a  Guy 
Fawkes'  Day.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  *Fir?- 
bank,  H  spoil-bank  which  takes  fire  spontaneously.  1703 
MOXOT*  Mech.  Exerc.  13  A  course  sort  of  Iron,  .fit  for  "Fire- 
bars. 1844  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Ettg.  III.  312  The  fuel  is  spread 
over  a  large  surface  of  fire-bar  [in  a  furnace],  1881  F.  CAMPIN 
Mech.  Engineerings.  168  At  a  are  fire-bars  forming  the 
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grate.  1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4082/3  Throwing  down  *Fire- 
Barrels.  1883  Manch.  Guardian  17  Oct.  5/2  A  determined 
attempt  was  made  by  a  *firebeater  . .  to  murder  his  wife. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  'Fire-bill,  the  distribution 
of  the  officers  and  crew  in  the  case  of  the  alarm  of  fire.  1727 
DESAGULIERS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIV.  269  *Fire-Blasts . . 
may  be  occasion'd  by  Solar  Rays  reflected  from,  or  condens'd 
by  Clouds.  1824  FORSYTH  Fruit  Trees  xxvii.  373  This  is 
what  is  called  a  fire-blast.  1750  ELLIS  Mod.  Husband™. 
IV.  i.  vi.  74  They  [hops]  are  subject  to  the  ,  .*Fire-blight, 
and  the  Mould  or  Dwindle.  1835  H.  CLARKE  Diet.,  *Fire- 
board,  chimney-board.  1883  GRKSLEY  Gloss.  Coat  Mining, 
Fire-board^  a  piece  of  board  with  the  word  fire  painted 
upon  it.  .to  caution  men  and  lads  not  to  take  a  naked  light 
beyond  it.  1883  A.  T.  SLOSSON  in  Harper '$  Mag.  Apr. 
804/1  There  was  a.  .fire-place,  but  it  was  closed  by  a  fire- 
board.  1826  MKS.  SHKLLKY  Last  man  II.  ii.  51  *Fire-boats 
were  launched  from  the  various  ports.  1583  STANYHURST 
SEneis,  etc.  (Arb.)  137  A  clapping  *fyerbolt  (such  as  oft, 
with  rownce  robel  hobble,  loue  toe  the  ground  clattreth'. 
1832  BRYANT  Hurricane  37  As  the  fire-bolts  leap  to  the 
world  below.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  (1848)  16/2  The  root  of 
oak  *firebolted.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  29  Beekne  or  *fyre- 
bome,  far  (pharus  P.).  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1789),  In  which  sense  it  \boute  dc/tors]  is  usually  called 
*nre-boom.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Woni-bk.,  Fire-booms, 
long  spars  swung  out  from  a  ship's  side  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  fire-ships,  .or  vessels  accidentally  on  fire.  1883 
GRESI.EY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining ,  *  Fire-bosses  (U.S.A.),  under- 
ground officials  who  examine  the  mine  for  gas,  and  inspect 
every  safety-lamp  taken  into  the  colliery.  1823  J.  BAD- 
COCK  Dom.  Amusem.  122  A  most  useful  application  of 
phosphorus  . .  is  the  art  of  making  the  *fire  bottle,  that 
affords  immediate  light,  1885  Boston  (Mass.)  Jml.  26  Sept. 
4/1  Fears  are  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  town,  and 
teams  are  out  plowing  *fire-breaks  around  it.  1793  Trans. 
Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  IV.  123  Let  the  whole  of  the  cylinder 
..be  lined  with  *fire  bricks.  1863  Daily  Tel.  21  Oct.  5/1 
The  fire-brick  footway.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Chew, 
Technol.  1. 263  Admitting  a  current  of  air  behind,  or  through 
the  *fire-bridge.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  862/2  Fire- 
bridge, a  plate  or  wall  at  the  back  of  the  furnace  to . .  prevent 
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„  y  Cycl. 

279  Within  a  few  years  the  firemen  belonging  to  the  different 
insurance  companies  in  London  have  Been  formed  into  a 
body — the  *Fire  Brigade.  1383  STANYHUKST  Inez's  m. 
(Arb.)  75  Then  myholye  domesticall  housgods,  In  last  nights 
*fyrebroyls,  that  from  Troy  skorched  I  saulued.  187*0.  W. 
HOLMES  Poet  Breakf.-t.  \.  (1885)  7  Political  "firebugs  we 
call  'em.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Sept.  12/1  It  is  believed 
there  exists  an  organized  band  of  'firebugs'.  1644  DIGBY 
2  Treat,  i.  xvii.  147  Indian  canesf.  .called  *firecanes),  being 
rubbed  with  some  other  sticke  of  the  same  nature, . .  will  of 
themselues  sett  on  fire.  1670  LASSELS  Voy,  Italy  I.  Pref., 
They  bring  home  nothing  but  firecanes,  parots,  and 
Monkies.  1804  A.  DUNCAN  Mariners  Chron,  III.  101 

"   :ted 


BftraM  9  303  In  the  txternal  furnace  tfoiler,  the  lurnace 
yc  *fire-chamber  is  wholly  outside  of . .  the  water  vessel  or 
boiler.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  863/1  'Fire-chamber 
(Puddling],  the  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  puddling- furnace. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Chemise,  *  Fire-Chemise  is  a 
piece  of  linen  cloth,  steeped  in  a  composition  of . .  combus- 
tible matters  ;  used  at  sea,  to  set  fire  to  the  enemy's  vessel. 
1863  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  ix.  253  Churning  fiercely  at 
the  *fire-churn.  1819  REES  Cycl.  s.v. ,  A  very  excellent  *fire- 
clay.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  309  The 
radiating  power  of  the  small  barrack  grate  is  aided  . .  by  a 
fireclay  back.  1634  J.  BATE  Myst.  Nat.  fy  Art  \\.  92  The 
description  and  making  of  two  sorts  of  *Fire-clubs.  1826 
GUSHING  Newburyport  Pref.,  The  fire-clubs  and  engine 
societies  [of  the  town].  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Cockayne 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  67  To  carry  the  boisterous  dulness  of  a 
fire-club  into  a  polite  circle.  1707  Act  6  Anne  c.  58  §  i  To 
the  Intent  such  Plugs  or  *Fire  Cocks  may  always  upon 
Occasion  of  any  Fire  be  opened.  1844  Proc.  hist.  Civ.  Eng. 
III.  318  In  enclosed  premises  . .  firecocks  are  much  to  be 
preferred  [to  plugs],  1804  Naval  Ckron.  XII.  331  Four 
*Fire-coffers  filled  with  combustibles.  1832  WEBSTER,  *  Fire- 
company,  a  company  of  men  for  managing  an  engine  to  ex- 
tinguish fire,  a  1668  DAVENANT  Siege  Rhodes  (i6j3) 20  The 
*Fire-crooks  are  too  short  1  1853  H.  CLARKE  Diet.)  *Fire  de- 
partment, body  of  firemen.  1840  DICKENS  Bam.  Rudge  x, 
The  *fire-dogs  in  the  common  room.  1556  Ckron.  Gr. 
Friars  (Camden)  3  In  the  ayre  was  sene  *fyere  draggons  and 
sprettes  flyenge.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  ix.  228 
The  use  of  the  *fire-drill.  Ibid.  237  It  comes  much  nearer 
than  ''"fire-drilling '  to  the  yet  simpler  process  of  striking 
fire  with  two  pieces  of  split  bamboo.  1614  MARK  HAM 
Cheap  Husb.  \.  il  (1668)  29  [To  put  a  horse  to  these  lessons] 
after  his  *fireedge  is  taken  away,  will  but  bring  him  to  a 
loathing  of  his  instruction,  a  1684  LEIGHTON  Comm.  \  Pet. 
(ed.  Valpy)  388  Blunt  that  fire-edge  upon  your  own  hard. . 
hearts.  1878  Cumberld.  Gloss.,  *  He  gallop't  his  laal  nag 
till  t1  fire  edge  was  off.1  1788  Specif.  Dufour's  Patent  No. 
1652.  i  A  Machine  called  a  *Fire  escape.  183*  Examiner 
678/1  They. .  rush  to  the  fire-escapes,  a,  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  *Fire-fanns,  little  Hand-Skreens  for  the  Fire. 
1706  COLLIER  Refl.  Ridic.  43  They  praise. .  the  Fire-Fan  that 
is  offer'd  them.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  867/2  Fire-fan, 


fiends' brood.  1595  CHAPMAN  Ovid's  Bang.  .    , 

lye  like  *fire-fit  blocks.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  v.  vi, 
A  hundred  *fire-flags  sheen.  1879  Ann,  Reg.  22  The  red 
ensign  reversed  (fire-flag)  was  run  up.  a  1703  RAY  Syn. 
Method*  Piscinm  (1713)  24  Pastinaca  marina  . .  the  *Fire- 
Flaire.  1861  J.  COUCH  Brit.  Fisnes  (1862)  I.  74  The  Tor- 
pedo and  Fire  flair  have  soft  and  sweet  flesh.  1799  G. 
SMITH  Laboratory  I.  30  Charges  for  *fire-flyers  and  wneels. 
1630  FULLER  Pisgah  n.  v.  122  So  *firefree  they  could  not  be 
burned.  1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  in 
Light  boats  were  constantly  kept  in  readiness,  with  *fire- 
grapplings,  to  meet  and  anchor  anything  that  might  be 
drifted  down  the  stream.  1832  BURN  Nav.  fy  Mil.  Tech. 
Fr.  Diet.  n.  96  *Fire-gnard.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract. 
1'iiild.  362  The  *fire-hole,  or  furnace.  (  1833  SIR  J.  C.  Ross 
Narr.  2nd  I'oy.  Explan.  Terms  p.  xvi,  Fire-hole^  a  hole  in 


Nomt-mlator  279  Malleoli  . .  *hre  hoopes.  1867  SMYTH 
Saitohs  II  'ord-bk.,  Fire-hoofs.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI  I. 
^3  The  stream  might  have  played,  like  a  *fire-hose,  on  the 
J'oll  House  roof.  1822  Lond.  Directory  6  Norwich  Union 

*  fire-in  sura  nee  Society.    1838  Lo,  ST.  LKONAHUS  Handy  Bk. 
Prop.  Laiv  vii.  45  A  word  of  advice  about  your  Fire  In- 
surance.    1818  SHELLEY  Rev.   Islam  vii.  viii.  8   From  the 

*  fire-isles  came  he.      1884  Chr.  World  28  Aug.  641/3  The 
burning   gunboats  and  *fire-junks.      1829  CARLYLE  Misc. 
(1857)  II.  ioi  The  Birmingham  *Fire-king  has  visited  the 
fabulous  Kast.     1861  Leisure  H.   17  Oct.  661  Thus  aided 
[by  the  wind],  the  fire-king  marched  victoriously  from  east 
lowest.     1876  Chantb.  Jrnl.  11  Nov.  733  The  fire-king  de- 


lighter  come  to  prove  it  ?  1738  F- laboratory  laid  open  Introd. 
51  The  ^fire-lute.  1710  PALMER  Proverbs  61  Even  from  the 
*fire-makers  and  necessary-women,  to  the  groom  of  the  stole. 
1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  ix.  228  The  wide-spread 
legends  of  first  fire-makers.  1816  W.  PHILLIPS  Min.  (1818) 
97  It  has  obtained  the  name  of  *  Fire  marble,  a  1661  HOLY- 
DAY  ynvenal  253  What  learns  his  Son,  who  does  ..  *Fire- 
marks,and  Country-jails  with  joy  admire  ?  1690  Lond,  Gaz. 
No.  2571/4  Lost,  .a  brown  Gelding  . .  a  Flower-de-luce  Fire 
mark  on  the  near  Hip.  1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  II.  115 
The  apparatus  has  been  called  Wedgewood's  Pyrometer,  or 
*fire-measure.  1721  in  Picton  Upool  Munic.  Rec.  (1886)  II. 
74  All  gratuities.. such  as  entrance  money, cockpenny,*fire 
money,and  quarteridge,  1653  NoctesHibernse  \.  sSome  have 
learned  more  of  their  Teacher,  .on  a  *fire-night,  than  sitting 
at  the  desk  all  the  day.  1816  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  1. 238 
Third  Sub-species,  *Fire  Opal.  1738  [G.  SMITH]  Curious 
Relat.  II.  358  Twenty-seven  Foresters,  with  ^Fire-Pieces  in 
their  Arms.  1773  J.WRIGHT  Let.  in  Athenaeum  10  July 
(1886)56/3  A  report  that  I  paint  fire-pieces  admirably.  1664 
H.  MORE  Myst.  /nig.  xv.  167  Multitudes,  .martyred.. either 
at  one  common  *fire-pyle,  or  else  in  barns  and  dwelling- 
houses.  1863  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  292  Hercules  .  .who  has 
ascended  from  the  fire-pile  to  the  Nectar  Hall  of  Olympus. 
1713  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5116/11  Scarcity  of  Water,  occasion'd 
by  the  want  of  *Fire- Plugs  in  the  Street.  1840  DICKENS  Old 
C.  Shop  xx,  The  pony  loolied  with  great  attention  into  a  fire- 
plug which  was  near  him.  1853  OGILVIE  Suppl.,  *  Fire- 
policy.  1358  Inv.  R.  Hyndmerm  Wills  fy  Inv.  (Surtees) 
162  A  yfyer  porre,  a  payre  of  tonges  [etc.].  1833  Whitby 
Gloss.,  Fire-porr.  1568  Inventory  W.  Strickland  in  Rich- 
mond Wills  fy  /JIT.  (Surtees)  222  A  *fyer  pronge.  1776  T. 
JEFFERSON  Lett.  Writ.  1893  II.  83  One  of  the  two  "v fire-rafts 
. .  grappled  the  Phoenix  ten  minutes.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON 
Brit.  India  III.  52  To  . .  destroy  any  armed  boats  or  fire- 
rafts  they  might  meet  with.  1830  MARRYAT  King's  Own 
til,  He  desired  the  *'  fire-roll '  to  oe  beat  by  the  drummer. 
1803  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scot  I.  (1806)  III.  123  One  wing  of  a 
new  castle . .  in  which  there  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  *fire- 
rooms.  1630  FULLER  Pisgah  n.  xii.  246  Partly  because  the 
water  hereof  was  salt  with  a  witness,  *fire-salt,  as  I  may  say. 
1611  SYLVESTER  Dn  Bartas  n.  iv.  in.  Schisine  629  The  *fire- 
snort  Palfreys.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  184  Three 
*fire-spouts  broke  out.  1811  W.  J.  HOOKER  Iceland (\^>\^ 
II.  128  Several  fire-spouts  were  distinctly  seen.  1848  C. 
BRONTE  J.  Eyre  (1857)  267,  I  have  seen  what  a  *fire-sprit 
you  can  be  when  you  are  indignant.  1676  C.  HATTON  in 
Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  141  One  of  my  Ld  Craven's  *fire-spyes. 
1583  HIGINS  Juntas'  Nomenclator  244  Igniariinn  . .  a  *fire- 
steele  wherewith  to  strike  fire  out  of  a  flint,  c  1300  Havelok 
966  Was  it  nouth  worth  a  *fir  sticke.  1587  UOLDING  De 
Mornay  xi.  158  The  babe,  who  thinkes  his  Nurce  does  him 
wrong  . .  when  sometimes  shee  plucks  a  firestick  from  him. 
1794-6  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.(i%oT.)  I.  30  If  a  fire-stick  be  whirled 
round  in  the  dark.  1833  STURT  Exped.  S.  Australia  I.  jii. 
105  Several  carried  fire-sticks.  1863  TYLOR  Early  Hist. 
Man.  ix.  238  For  many  years,  flint  and  steel  could  not  drive 
it  [the  fire-drill]  out  of  use  among  the  natives,  who  went  on 
carrying  every  man  his  fire-sticks.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss.,  *  Fire-stink,  the  stench  from  decomposing  iron  pyrites, 
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mm.-pl.  Bk.  IV.  93  Thy  shatter'd  fire-swart  hall.  1863 
TYNDALL  Heat  i.  13  The  *fire  syringe.  1827  Westm.  Rev. 
VII.  279  The..*fire-teazer  who  holds  the  soul  of  the  steam- 
boat, .in  his  hands.  1843  MILL  Logic  I.  i.  iv.  §  i.  105  The 
fire-teazer  of  a  modern  steam-engine.  1854  RONALDS  & 
RICHARDSON  Chem.  Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  348  The  under-surface 
of  the  cylinder  being  protected  by  *fire-tiles  from  the  direct 
and  too  powerful  action  of  the  fire.  1827  G.  HIGGINS  Celtic 
Druids  Pref.  46  They  have  of  late  obtained  the  names  In 
general  of  *fire  towers.  1887  Spectator  28  May  722/3  The 
building  appears  to  have  been  a  regular  *fire-trap.  1801 
STRUTT  Sports  $  Past.  iv.  iii.  332  Exhibitions  . .  consisting 
chiefly  in  "fire-trees,  jerbs,  and  rockets.  1639  J.  C[RUSO]  Art 
of  Warre  154  To  make  a  *fire-trunk.  Take  a  piece  of  light 
wood,  .bore  it  through,  .with  a  hole  of  an  inch  in  diameter;. . 
place  at  the  one  end  an  half  pike.  .To  charge  the  trunk,  put 
a  charge  of  beaten  powder  in  the  bottome  [etc.].  1687  J. 
RICHARDS  Jrnl.  Siege  Buda  26  Stones,  Granadoes,  Arrows, 
Bullets,  and  Fire-Trunks.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1789),  Sansisson,  the  trough . .  which  communicates  the  flame 
from  the  train  to  the  fire-trunks  or  powder- barrels  in  a  fire- 
ship.  1830  Falconer 's  Diet.  Marine,  Fire-trunks  are  wooden 
funnels  fixed  in  fire-ships  under  the  shrouds,  to  convey  the 
flames  to  the  masts,  rigging,  and  sails.  1853  H.  CLARKE 
Dict.t  *  Fire-tube.  1382  WYCLIF  Ex.  xxvii.  3  Toonges,  and 
hokes,  and  *fyer  vessels.  1827  Examiner  723/2  The  Dart- 
month  sending  a  boat  to  one  of  the  fire-vessels.  1763  J. 
ADAMS  Diary  Feb.  Wks,  1850  II.  144  Collectors,  wardens, 
*fire-wards,  and  representatives,  are  regularly  chosen.  1832 
WEBSTER,  Fireguard,  Firewarden.  1663  MRQ.  WORCESTER 
Cent.  Inv.  Index,  A  *Fire  Water-work  68.  1879  GEIKIE  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  g>  X.  250/1  Emanations  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  which,  when  they  take  fire,  are  known  as  *Fire- 
wells.  1634  I.  BATE  Myst.  Nat.  $  Art  n.  77  How  to  make 
Gironells  or  *fire  wheeles.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  27 
The  fire  wheels  that  are  used  on  land,  turn  upon  an  iron 
pin  or  bolt,  drawn  or  screwed  into  a  post.  1567  MAPLET 
Gr.  Forest  in  Another  which  is  called  the  *fier  Worme,  & 
semeth  as  it  were  to  be  a  kinde  of  Spider.  1821  BYRON 
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Cain  n.  i,  I  have  seen  the  fire-flies  and  fire-worms.  1639 
J.  C[Ruso]  Art  of  H'arre  93  Fire-balls,  granadoes,  ''fire- 
wreathes,  and  fire-trunks.  1862  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in 
Sweden  II.  346  note,  Fire-arrows  shot  from  the  bows,  as  well 
as  fire-wreaths  cast  into  the  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

b.  In  various  plant-names,  as  fire-bush  (see 
quot.) ;  fire-grass  dial.,  parsley  piert  (Alchemilla 
araensis),  so  called  because  used  as  a  remedy  for 
erysipelas  (J.  Smith, Dom.  Bot.  1871);  fire-leaves, 
(a)  Plantago  media ;  (b)  Scabiosa  sticcisa ;  fire- 
pink  (see  quot.) ;  fire-weed,  applied  to  various 
plants  (see  quots.)  that  spring  up  on  burnt  land. 

1881  Garden  13  May  322/2  The  *Fire  Bush  (JLmbothrilfin 
coccineum)  . .  which  thrives  so  well  in  . .  Devonshire.  1860 
Card.  Chron.  ii  Aug.  738  "Fire-leaves.  In  Gloucestershire 
the  name  is  given  to  the  leaves  of  Plantains ;  and  we  have 
heard  it  in  Herefordshire  used  for  the  Scabiosa  succisa 
(Devil's  bit).  1882  Garden  6  May  307/2  The  *Fire  Pink 
(Silene  vifginica). — The  flowers  of  this  Catchflyare  unsur- 
passed as  regards  brilliancy  by  those  of  any  other  plant. 
1791  J.  BELKNAH  Hist.  Netv-Hampsh.  III.  133  No  other 
culture  being  necessary  , .  but  the  cutting  of  the  *fire- 
weed.  1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  706  Senecio  hieraci. 
folius..\n  North  America,  as  6".  vulgaris  in  Europe ..  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Fire- weed.  1857  THOREAU  Maine 
1Y.  (1894)  350  There  were  great  fields  of  fire-weed  (Epilo- 
binnt  angiistl/olium)on  all  sides.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower. 
PI.  II.  104  In  Virginia,  the  Thorn-Apple  is  called  Fireweed. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Fireu>eed,  an  American  name  for  Erech- 
thites  hieracifolia.  1892  R.  KIPLING  in  Times  (weekly  ed.) 
24  Nov.  13/3  The  fire-weed  glows  in  the  centre  of  the  drive- 
ways. 

c.  In  provincial  or  local  names  of  birds  and 
insects,  as  fire-crest,  the  golden -crested  wren 
(Regains  ignicafillus]  •  also  fire-crested  wren  ; 
fire-flirt,  the  redstart  (Ruticilla p/iccnicurus] ;  flre- 
hangr-bird,  the  Baltimore  oriole  (see  FIRE-BIKD)  ; 
fire-tail,  (a)  the  redstart ;  (t)  a  small  finch-like 
bird  of  Tasmania  ;  also,  /ire-tailed  finch  ;  (c)  (see 
quot.  1868). 

1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  229  *Fire  crest.  Ibid. 
13  Redstart  . .  "Fire  flirt.  1855  LOWELL  Let.  to  Stillman 
21  May,  The  linnets,  catbirds,  *fire  hang-birds,  and  robins. 
1802  G.  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.  (1833)  412  *Fire-tail . .  the 
Redstart.  186$  GOULD  Hdbk.  Birds  Australia  I.  406 
ZouagiiMus  bcllus,  Fire-tailed  Finch  . .  Fire-tail.  1867 
Cornh.  Mag.  XV.  593  '  There's  a  firetail ',  said  the  boy. 
1868  WOOD  Homes  without  H.  xxv.  481  Those  splendid 
insects  which  are  popularly  called  Ruby-tailed  Flies  or  Fire- 
tails  and  scientifically  are  termed  Chrysididse. 
Fire  (ki°i),v.1  Forms:  I  f^rian,  3  furen(;i'), 
4-7  fyre,  (4  fljre,  5  firin),  6-7  fier,  4-  fire.  [f. 
FIRE  so. ;  OE.  had  fyrian  (once,  in  sense  i)  ;  cf. 
OHG.  fnirln  to  be  on  fae,fiuren  to  set  on  fire 
(MHG.  viuren,  mod. G.  feue ?-«).] 
fl.  irons.  To  supply  with  firing.  (Only  OE.) 
1:970  Canons  of  Edgar,  Penitents  §  14  Fede  bearfan  and 
scryde  and  husije  and  fyrije,  baoije  and  beddije. 

2.  trans.  To  set  on  fire,  so  as  to  damage  or  de- 
stroy ;  sometimes,  to  consume  or  destroy  by  fire. 

01400-50  Alexander  2217  A  full  thousand  he  fangid  to 
fire  )w  foure  jatis.  1:1440  Promp.  Pan'.  162/1  Fyrin,  or 
sette  on  a  fyre,  or  brinnyn.  c  1490  Adam  Bel  117  in  Ritson 
Anc.  Pop.  P.  9  They  fyred  the  house  in  many  a  place.  159* 
LYLY  Midas  I.  i.  Least  desiring  things  above  my  reach,  I  be 
fiered  with  Phaeton.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  77  Cylon  fired 
the  Pythagorean  College.  1840  THIRLWALI.  Greece  VII.  Ivi. 
iSo  He  fired  his  camp.  1848  KINGSLF.Y  Saint's  Trag.  in.  ii. 
When  all  your  stacks  were  fired,  she  lent  you  gold. 

b.  To  light,  kindle,  ignite  (anything  intended 
for  the  purpose  ;  now  only  a  beacon,  or  something 
explosive). 

1393  GOWER  Con/.  I.  81  Sinon  . .  Withinne  Troie.  .a  tokne 
hath  fired.  1:1489  CAXTON  Statues  of  Ay  man  xvii.  399  He 
VSf  torche  and  fyred  it.  1571  DIGGF.S  I'antom.  Pref. 
A  nj  b,  He  hath  . .  sundrie  times  by  the  Sunne  beames  fired 
Powder.  1665  Sir  T.  Roe's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  428  They  fire  an 
innumerable  company  of  lamps.  i-p&Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV. 
461  Twenty.. white  lights,  which  were  fired  at  Beachy 
Head.  1860  TYNDALI.  Glac.  II.  iii.  242  Gunpowder  could 
easily  be  fired  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  converged. 

to.   To  fire  about :  to  surround  with  fires.  Obs. 
£1440  Bone  Flor.  709  The  Grekys  had  fyred  hym  abowte, 
lhat  he  myght  on  no  syde  owte. 
t  d.  Used  in  the  imperative  as  an  imprecation. 
1751  FOOTE  Taste  n.  Wks.  r799  I.  23  Fire  me,  my  Lord, 
there  may  be  more  in  this  than  we  can  guess.    1760  — 
Minor  i.  ibid.  I.  241  Fire  him,  a  snub-nos'd  son  of  a  bitch. 
3.  fig.  To  set  (a  person)  on  fire  ;  to  inspire  with 
passion  or  strong  feeling  or  desire  ;  to  inflame,  heat, 
animate.  Also,  to  kindle  or  inflame  (a  passion,  etc  ) 
a  1225  St.  Marker.  ,8  WiS  be  halwunde  fur  of  be  hali  east 
moncunne  froure  fure  min  heorte.    c  1385  CHAL-CER  L.  G.l^. 
T1—   al  the  world  her  beute   hadde  y-fyred. 


h-ozen  veins.  1728  YOUNG  ftfa  /„  A7,,/Wks.  7jgl  6 
What  hero's  praise  Can  fire  my  lays,  like  HisY  ,7« 
FIELDING  lorn  Jones  xv.  iv,  Perceiving  she  had  fired  tfii 
young  Lord  s  pride.  1775  JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr  22  The 
nations  of  Europe  were  fired  with  boundless  expectation. 
1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  i.  xn,  Fired  was  each  eye,  and  flushed 
each  brow,  a  1862  BUCKLE  Misc.  Wks.  (1872/1.  13  Venice 

,t  land  so  calculated  to  fire  the  imagination  of  a  poet' 
1881  MALLOCK  Romance  Nineteenth  Cent.  II.  62  These 
imaginations  fired  him  with  a  new  longing  for  her 

t  b.  =  FEAGUE  v.  2  b. 

J737  BRACKEN  Farrier}:  I,,,pr.  (ed.  2)  II.  61  You  may 
chance  to  get  a  View  of  the  Horses  without  the  Dealer's 
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having  first  put  them  upon  their  Mettle,  or  fired  them,  as  it 
is  called  ;  for  the  last  of  these  they  will  do,  if  possible,  unless 
the  Horse  happens  to  set  his  Tail  naturally. 

4.  intr.  To  catch  fire,  to  be  kindled  or  ignited  ; 
t  also,  to  be  consumed  by  fire.     Of  a  coal  mine  : 
(see  quot.  1892).     To  fire  up:  (of  a  volcano)  to 
burst  into  flame. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  Apol.  29  For  I  will  fire  with  the  Gallioones 
if  it  come  to  extreamity.  1681  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1628/2  In 
this  Fight,  the  Frigat  fired  twice.  1731  S.  HALES  Stat.  Ess. 
I.  270  As  in  the  case  where  houses  are  first  beginning  to  fire. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  viii.  39  Gunpowder  will 
readily  fire  with  a  spark.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vesmi.  iii.  59  On  the 
2oth  of  April  rain  came  with  the  Sirocco,  and  the  mountain, 
as  usual,  fired  up.  1892  Norlhutiiberld.  Gloss.  s.v.,  A  pit  is 
said  to  have  tired  when  an  explosion  of  gas  has  taken  place. 
b.  transf.  Of  flax  :  To  become  covered  with 
black  spots  as  if  burnt. 

1814  W.  S.  MASON  Sum.  Ireland  I.  XIII.  ix.  265  They  find 
from  experience  that  the  latter  [American  flax-seed]  fired 
much  more  than  the  former  [Dutch  flax-seed  J. 

5.  fig.  To  become  inflamed,  heated,  or  excited. 


the  fire,  which  Absyrtus  doth  not  allow,  saving' the'spleen 
^'cannot  easily  be  fired,  to  do  him  any  good. 


lyeth  so,  as  j 


'.Gaz.  No.  1201/4  A.. Hunting  Gelding.. fired  for 
the  Spaven .  on  the  near  leg  behind.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery 
Impr.  (1756)  I.  320,  I  see  no  Harm  in  Firing  or  Cauterizing 
young  Colts, 
be  mosi 


\i/3*v  i.  $t\j,  i  sec  110  fiarm  in  riring  or  cauten/mi' 
Colts.    1860  E.  FARMER  Scraf  Bk.  (ed.  6)  27  They  '11 
it  of  them  '  blistered '  or  '  fired1,  and  turned  out  I 
11.  To  supply  (a  furnace,  etc.)  with  fuel ;  to  at- 
tend to  the  fire  of  (an  engine). 

1760  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xciii.  T3  [He]  might  as  well  send  his 
manuscript  to  fire  the  baker's  oven.  1862  SMILES  Engineers 
III.  25  George  firing  the  engine  at  the  wage  of  a  shilling  a 
day.  1890  Daily  News  26  Dec.  5/7  The  Edinburgh  Works 
have  as  much  coal  as  will  fire  the  retorts  for  at  least  eight 
or  ten  days.  1894  Chamb.  Jrnl.  30  June  414/1  The  boilers 
were  nrecl  by  oil. 

b.  absol.  Also  with  up  :  To  make  up  a  fire  ;  to 
light  up  the  fire  of  a  furnace  ;  hence  colloq.  to  lipht 
one  s  pipe. 


To  fire  up  :  to  show  sudden  heat  or  anger. 
1568  T.  HOWELL  Arb.  Amitie  (1879)  38,  I  rage  and  rewe, 
I  fire  and  freese.  1604  MARSTON  Malcontent  v.  ii,  Women 
are  flax,  and  will  fire  in  a  moment.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  v.  x,  The  parson  . .  fired  at  this  information.  1798 
JANE  AUSTEN  Northang.  Abb.  (1833)  I.  vi.  25  If  I  were  to 
near  any  one  speak  slightingly  of  you,  I  should  fire  up  in  a 
moment.  1814  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  261  She  fired  up  at 
the  arrogance  of  the  squire.  1832  Examiner  388/1  His 
heart  swells,  and  his  imagination  fires.  1840  DICKENS  Barn. 
Rudge  xli,  I  should  have  fired  and  fumed  ! 

6.  transf.  a.  trans.  To  redden  or  cause  to  glow 
as  if  on  fire ;  to  suffuse  with  a  fiery  hue. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  in.  ii.  42  When  . .  He  [the  sun]  fires 
the  prowd  tops  of  the  Easterne  Pines.  1633  P.  FLETCHER 
Purple  Isl.  ii.  10  The  flaming  blond,  Whichhr'd  her  scarlet 
cheek  with  rosie  dies.  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  2  The  sun  .. 
Ascending,  fires  th'  horizon.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Deukalion  11. 
ii.  59  As  a  strong  sunset  fires  the  unwilling  East. 

b.  intr.  To  glow  as  if  on  fire ;  to  grow  as  red 
as  fire. 

1865  J.  C.  WILCOCKS  Sea  Fisherm.  (1875)  118  When  the 
water  fires,  or,  as  the  fishermen  term  it,  '  brimes '.  1886  A. 
LANG  Lett,  to  Dead  Authors  xvii.  177  Watching,  .the  dawn 
as  it  fired. 

7.  a.  trans.  To  affect  (the  body)  with  a  burning 
sensation.  ?  Obs.    b.  intr.  To  become  heated  or 
inflamed.  ?  U.S. 

1673  R*v  Journ.  Ltrw  C.  459  Olives  ..  are  of  a  horrid  . . 
taste,  firing  the  throat  and  palate.  1889  Century  Diet. 
s.  v.,  His  feet  fire  easily  in  walking.  (Colloq.) 

8.  trans.  To  drive  (any  one)  away  from  a  place 
by  fire ;  with  out,  out  of,  from,  or  equivalent  const. 
Alsoyff.  Obs.  or  rare. 

1530  PALSGR.  ssi/j  Come  out,  or  I  shall  fyre  the  out. 
159?  MARLOWE  Edvj.  II,  in.  ii,  March  to  fire  them  from 
their  starting-holes.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  23  He  . .  shall 
bring  a  Brand  from  Heauen,  And  fire  vs  hence,  like  Foxes. 
1615  BYFIELD  Expos.  Col.  iii.  5  Lust  will  not  usually  out 
of  the  soul  . .  till  it  be  fired  out  with  confession.  1677  W. 
HUBBARD  Narrative  128  The  rest  of  the  Enemy  being  first 
fired  out  of  their  strong  hold,  were  taken.  1718  SWIFT 
Let.  Dubl.  Wkly.  Jrnl.  21  Sept.,  The  law  is  like  the  wooden 
houses  of  our  ancestors  . .  where  you  . .  are  very  often  fired 
out  of  all  you  have. 

t  b.  To  force  (a  way)  by  fire.   Obs. 

1671  CROWNE  Juliana  II.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  I.  53  Ha  !  the 
gates  fastened  !.  .Fetch  me  a  torch,  I'll  fire  my  way  to  'urn. 

9.  trans.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  fire  ;  to  pre- 
pare by  heat ;  e.g.  to  bake  (pottery,  bricks,  etc.)  ; 
to  dry  or  cure  (tea  or  tobacco)  by  artificial  heat. 

i66a  R.  MATIIEW  Unl.  Alch.  Ixxxix.  159  The  gentlier  thou 
dost  fire,  the  better  wil  thy  Work  be.  1781  WEDGWOOD  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXX1I.  307  The  kiln  in  which  our  glazed 
ware  is  fired  furnishes  three  measures.  1805  J.  NICOL 
/  oems  I.  28  (Jam.)  The  dough  is  then  rolled  thin,  and  cut 
into  small  scones,  which,  when  fired,  are  handed  round 
the  company.  1815  Bevcrley  Lighting  Act  ii.  18  Hoop, 
fire,  cleanse,  wash  or  scald  any  cask.  1875  Sat.  Rev.  XL 
553,A  F°r  green  tea  the  leaf  is  '  fired '  within  two  hours  of 
picking.  1883  U.  S.  lot/t  Census  Report  Agric.  Tobacco 
92  If  a  damp  spell  occurs  after  the  barn  is  filled  with  to- 
bacco it  is  sometimes  fired  with  wood  to  save  it,  1888  Pa' I 
Mall  G.  19  Nov.  2/1  The  work  is  fired,  again  painted  with 
enamels,  again  fired,  and  so  on. 

1O.  Farriery.  To  burn ;  cauterize. 

1607  TOPSEU.  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  299  Then  to  give  hir 


FIRE. 

where  to  fire.  1890  Centitry^Mag.  127/2  When  we  had  fired 
up  he  grew  more  and  more  in  cordial  mood.  1893  Catholic 
Nt"ws  21  Oct.  6/5,  I  had  been  firing  on  the  line  for  five  years 
back. 

c.   To  fire  off  xa  kiln)  :    to  cause   it  to  cease 
burning. 

1884  C.  T.  DAVIS  Bricks,  etc.  283  When  the  first  kiln  has 
been  fired-ofT. 

12.  To  apply  fire  to  (a  charge  of  gunpowder)  in 
order  to  cause  its  explosion  ;  to  discharge  or  let  oft' 
(a  gun,  firework,  etc.),  explode  (a  mine,  etc.". 
Also,  to  fire  off. 

To  [fire  a  salute,  to  fire  a  certain  number  of  guns  as  a 
salute ;  to  fire  a  broadside,  to  fire  all  the  guns  on  one  side 
of  a  ship.  Also  Jig. 

1530  PALSCR.  550/1  Fyer  this  pece  . .  ajfustcz  ceste  fiecr. 
1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  281  Let  all  the  Battlements  their 
Ordinance  fire.  1699  W.  HACKK  Coll.  Voy.  iv.  37  They  load 
them  with  loose  Powder  . .  and  they  fire  them  with  Stone- 
shot.  1705  BERKELEY  Cave  Dunmorc  Wks.  iSji  IV.  506, 
1  desired  one  of  our  company  to  fire  off  his  gun.  1799  G. 
SMITH  Laboratory  I.  17  These  sorts  of  rockets  are  fired  on 
a  board  or  stand.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxvii.  91  At 
sundown,  another  salute  of  the  same  number  of  guns  was 
fired.  1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  xv,  Edward  fired 
his  gun  into  the  body  of  the  man.  1883  J.  GILMOUB  A  mans 
Mongols  xxvi.  315  A  grey-headed  old  man  comes  out  and 
fires  off  crackers.  1886  AIRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Pas/an  Carnu 
xl.  Only  when  Mary  fired  a  broadside  into  her  character  . 
did  Mrs.  Richard  give  tongue  in  her  behalf. 

b.  causal.  To  cause  to  discharge  a  fire-arm. 
1847  Infantry  Man.  (1854)  4*  The  instructor  will  fire  each 
recruit  singly. 

13.  tntr.  or  absol.  To  discharge  a  gun  or  other 
fire-arm  ;  to  shoot.  Const,  at,  upon,  into,  etc. 

Fire  I  as  a  word  of  command,  is  now  apprehended  as  the 
vb.  in  the  imperative;  originally  it  was  prob.  the  sb  (--* 
fi.feti). 

ci64S  T.  TULLY  Siege  of  Carlisle  (1840)  47  Stradling  .. 
threatened  to  fire  upon  them.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840) 
II.  iv.  93  He  fired,  and  hit  two.  1711  —  Col.  Jack  (1840) 
227  We  had  orders  not  to  fire  upon  the  burghers.  1704 
SOUTHEY  Botany  Bay  Eel.  it,  I  fired,  they  fell.  1848  MAC- 
AULAY  HM.  Eng.  II.  250  Devonshire  . .  had  been  fired  at 
from  Colepepper's  windows.  1855  HALIBURTON  Nat.  * 
Ifuni.  Nat.  I.  viii.  231  He  has  fired  into  the  wrong  flock 
this  time.  1885  Law  Times  9  May  29/2  The  plaintiff. .  fired 
at  him,  but  did  not  hit  him. 

b.  trans/.    {Bell-ringing.}   To  ring  all  the  bells 
in  a  peal  at  once. 
1788-1880  [cf.  FIRING  6  b]. 

C.  fig.  To  fire  away :  to  start  off  and  proceed 
(in  a  speech  or  action)  with  energy  and  rapidity ; 
to  '  go  ahead '.  collog. 

1775  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  ^  Mar.,  Mr.  Bumey 
fired  away  in  a  voluntary.  1840  MAHRYAT  Poor  Jack  xvii 
Now  then,  Billy,  fire  away.  1841  E.  FIT/GERALD  Lett. 
(1889)  I.  67  Then  Edgeworth  fires  away  about  the  Odes  of 
Pindar.  1880  PAYN  Cmfid.  Agents  III.  156  You  tell  it  to 
me,  and  1  will  tell  it  to  him.  Fire  away. 
14.  intr.  Of  a  gun,  etc.  :  To  go  off. 
1668  Land.  Gaz.  No.  260/4  The  Gun  fired,  killing  two  men. 
1799  Naval  Chron.  I.  440  A  quantity  of  six-inch  live  shells 
fired.  1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVII.  194  The  keepers,  .heard 
a  gun  fire. 

b.  fig.  To  go  off  in  an  explosion  of  passion. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ixiv,  Madame  de  Belladonna 
. .  fired  off  in  one  of  her  furies. 

16.  trans.  To  eject  or  propel  (a  missile)  from  n 
gun  or  other  fire-arm.  To  fire  away :  to  consume 
(ammunition)  by  firing. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  63  Is  that  Lead  slow  which  is 
fird  from  a  Gunne?  1864  MACDOUCALL  Modern  War  vii. 
176^  He  paralysed  one-half  of  his  army  by  shutting  it  in 
behind  the  ravine,  where  it  did  not  fire  a  shot.  Ibid.  xiii. 
428  There  Is  a  tendency  in  the  soldiers  . .  to  fire  away  their 
ammunition  in  a  reckless  and  aimless  manner.  1885  Times 
23  Jan.  9/2  A  man  who  had  never  commanded  a  regiment  or 
fired  a  shot  in  anger. 

b.  transf.  To  propel  or  discharge  (a  missile)  as 
from  a  gun.  Also  absol.  (cf.  13.) 

1708  OCKLEY  Saracens  (1848)  143  The  Persian  archers 
firing  on  them  all  the  while.  1849  Pitman's  Ghost  in  Bards 
of  the  Tyne  400  (Northumb.  Gloss.)  They  fired  styens  at 
him.  1878  A.  HAMILTON  Nerv.  Dis.  x.  270  A  boy  having 
fired  a  brick  at  her.  1885  Times  ^  Feb.  4/4  If  you  want 
something  to  eat,  fire  a  stone  through  a  window. 
C.  fig. ;  also,  to  fire  off. 

1850  J.  W.  CROKEH  in  Crater  Papers  (1884)  III.  xxvii. 
214  He  had  a  most  effective  style  of  firing  off  his  joke.  1859 
READE  Love  me  Little  I.  i.  29  Her  ardent  aunt,  .fired  many 
glowing  phrases  in  at  the  [carriage]  window.  1861  HUGHES 
Tom  Brown  at  Ojcf.  ii,  He  . .  would  not  notice  the  looks  of 
recognition  which  Tom  kept  firing  at  him.  1873  Argosy 
XVI.  443  '  Miss  Timmens  is  not  worth  her  salt ',  fired  Tod. 
1888  BRYCE  Anter.  Commw.  III.  cxi.  600  The  great  set 
speeches  being  fired  off  .  .with  a  view  to  their  circulation  in 
the  country. 

16.  U.S.  slang.  To  turn  (any  one)  out  of  a  place ; 
to  eject  or  expel  forcibly ;  to  dismiss  or  discharge 
peremptorily ;  to  reject  (a  picture  sent  in  for  exhi- 
bition). Frequently  with  out. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  sense  is  derived  from  8, 
but  this  seems  unlikely. 

1885  Sfiliitr  (Dakota)  Free  Press  25  Apr.  5/2  If.  .the  prac- 
tice is  persisted  in,  then  they  [pupils]  should  be  fired  out. 
1887  Lisbon  (Dakota)  Starn  Feb.  4  Postmaster  Breed  says 
the  next  time  such  a  thing  occurs  he  will  fire  the  offender 
bodily.  a»g  Pall  Mall  G.*)&?r.  2/1  A  Commissioner  who 
should  be  discovered  to  have  reported  a  subordinate  unjustly 
would  be  fired  from  his  high  post.  1891  Natim  (N.  V.)  15 
Dec.  447/2  Artists  of  genuine  ability  have  found  their  can- 
vases hred. 
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FIRE-EATER. 


Fire,  v.-  Obs.  variant  of  VEER. 

1536  HIJLLENDEN  Croti.  Scot,  iv.  xlv,  Thay  fyrit  tliair 
takulis,  and  sank  down  in  y°  middis  of  y-  see. 

I  Fi'reable,  a.  0/>s~l  [f.  TIKE  v.  +  -AISLE.] 
Capable  of  being  fired  or  set  on  fire. 

i66a  J.  CHANDLER  I'an  llclnwufs  Oriat.  137  If  Iron  be 
not  throughout  its  whole  Body  fireable,  but  a  Coal  altogether 
fireable. 

Frre-arm.  Usually//,  [f.  FIRE  sb.  +  ARM  sb:-~\ 

A  weapon  from  which  missiles  arc  propelled  by  the 
combustion  of  gunpowder  or  other  explosive.  (The 
sing,  is  late  and  rare  in  use.) 

1646  K\ELYN  Diary,  Brescia^  Here  I  purchas'd  ..  my  fine 
carabine,  .this  citty  being  famous  for  these  fire-armes.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb,  n.  (1702)  I.  92  Nor  had  they  Am- 
munition to  supply  their  few  Fire-Arms.  1719  DK  FOK 
Crusoe  '1840)  I.  xvii.  331  I  left  them  my  fire-arms;  viz. 
five  muskets.  1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-bk.  (1872)  197 
He  heard  the  report  of  a  fire-arm.  1879  Cassell's  Techit. 
Kdnc,  III.  267  Battles  are  more  and  more  fought  out  with 
fire-arms. 

Hence  Pi-re-armed  ///.  a.,  provided  with  fire- 
arms. 

1869  PICTHERICK  Trav.  I.  139  The  negroes  . .  having  only 
clubs  and  lances,  they  were  soon  overpowered  by  the  fire- 
armed  Arabs. 

Fi're-ball.    [f.  FIRE  sb.  +  BALL  sby\ 
1.  A  ball  of  fire  or  flame ;  applied  esp.  to  certain 
large   luminous    meteors,   and  to   lightning   in   a 
globular  form. 

*555  EDEN  Decadeszij  The  fyer  baule  or  starre  commonly 
cauled  saynt  Helen.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  616/2  There 
was  such  a  Tempest  &  thunder  with  great  firebals  of  light- 
ning. 1835  BROWNING  Paracelsus  i.  '/ go  to  prove',  Unless 
God  send  His  hail  Or  blinding  fireballs.  1863  TYNDALL 
Mountaineer.  \.  8  Sometimes  the  lightning  seems  to  burst, 
like  a  fireball.  1883  H.  A.  NEWTON  in  Encycl.  ^r 


goes  by  the  name  of '  globe-lightning '  or  '  fire-ball  \ 
.  2.  Mil.  A  ball  filled  with  combustible  or  explo- 
sive materials,  used  as  a  projectile,  either  to  damage 
the  enemy  by  explosion  or  to  set  fire  to  their  works. 
1595  BARNFIELD  Cassandra  xli,  Vulcan  darted  Against 
their  Tower  his  burning  fier-bals.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm. 
Marcell.  xxiv.  iv.  249  Tumbling  downe  huge  stones,  with 
firebrands,  and  fireballs  [malleolis].  iGfyScanderbeg Rediv. 
v.  120  They  shot  above  2000  Cannon  Bullets  into  the  Town, 
and  500  Fireballs.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  5«//.,  Fire  balls 
are  bags  of  canvas  filled  with  gunpowder,  sulphur,  saltpetre, 
pitch,  &c.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  I.  505  A  fire-ball 
struck  the  raja's  elephant. 

b-Jp 

1675  TRAHERNE  Chr.  Ethics  xxv.  390  Virulent  speeches  are 
a  fire-ball  tossed  to  and  fro,  of  them  that  love  death.     1718 
HICKES  J.  Kettlfwell  11.  xxix.  131  At  this  Time  there  were 
Fire-Balis  of  Dissention  flung,  .all  over  the  Kingdom. 
C.  Her.  (See  quot.) 

1830  ROBSON  Brit.  Her.  III.  Gloss,  s.v.  Ball,  Fire  Ball, 
or  Ball  fired  proper,  is  always  represented  with  the  fire 
issuing  from  the  top.  When  otherwise,  it  should  be  so  ex- 
pressed in  the  blazon  ;  as,  a  ball  fired  in  four  places. 

3.  a.  A  ball  of  coal-dust  and  clay  or  other 
material,  used  for  kindling  fires,  b.  A  ball  of 
fire-brick,  put  into  a  fire  to  save  fuel. 

Fi're-bird.     Also  6  fleres-bird. 

1.  ta.  A  bird  which  stays  by  or  hovers  round 


1865  TVLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  ix.  252  The  story 
of  the  fire-bird,  .a  bird  which  pecked  at  it  [a  tree]  and  made 
fire  come  forth. 

2.  a.  U.S.  A  popular  name  of  the  Baltimore 
oriole,  Icterus  galbitla.  b.  A  kind  of  bee-eater. 

18x4  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav. (1849)436  The  fire-bird  streamed 
by  them  with  his  deep-red  plumage.  1856  BRYANT  Poems, 
Indian  Story  viii,  The  hollow  woods.  .Ring  shrill  with  the 
fire-bird's  lay.  189*  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Nov.  3/1  You  may 
watch  the  red  fire-bird  (a  kind  of  bee-eater)  as  it  sweeps 
.  .round  the  bush-grown  moat  of  the  fortress. 

Fi*re-blende.  Min.  [translation  of  Ger.feuer- 
blettde  (Breithaupt  in  1832),  {.ffftf4r1TnM'¥mtiU&: 
see  BLENDE.]  «=  PYROSTILPKITE. 

1850  DANA  Min.  543.    1875  lire's  Diet.  A  rts (ed.  7)  II.  393. 

Pi 're-boot,  t-bote.  Law.  Qfo.exc.ffut,   [f. 

FIRE  sb.  +  BOOT  s&.1  Cf.  OE.  fyr-fata  one  who 
*  beets '  or  mends  a  fire.]  The  repair  or  mending 
of  a  fire  ;  wood  used  for  this  purpose,  fuel  (granted 
by  the  landlord  to  the  tenant) ;  the  right  of  a  tenant 
to  take  fire-wood  from  off  the  landlord's  estate. 

1484  Lease  of  Manor  of  Scatter  (N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.),  12 
carect  subbosci  pro  le  heybote  et  octo  focal  pro  fyrbot. 
1557  TUSSER  100  Points  Husb.  Ixv,  A  blocks  at  the  harthe 
. .  Shall  helpe  to  saue  fier  bote.  1559  Will  of  E.  Boraston 
(Somerset  Ho.),  My  saide  wyf  shall  . .  have  certayne  under- 
woodes  appoynted  to  her  by  my  executours  towardes  her 
fyreboote.  1657  SIR  H.  GRIMSTONE  in  Croke's  Reports  I. 
477  Those  trees  were  long  since,  .fit  only  for  fire-boot.  1726 
AYLIFFE  Parergon  506  If  a  Man  cuts  Trees  for  . .  Cartboot, 
Ploughboot,  and  Fireboot.  1824  HITCHINS  &  DREW  Corn- 
wall II.  214  Gathering  for  fire-boot  and  house-boot  .. 
branches  of  oak  trees.  1888  Athenxnm  12  May  596/3  The 
privilege  of  firebote  in  the  lord's  wood,  that  is  gathering 
sticks  for  fuel. 

Fi-re-box.    [Box  sb:*\ 

f  1.  A  box   with  materials  for  procuring  fire,  a 
tinder-box.   Obs. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  291  Euery  man  caryeth  with  hym  . .  a 


fyre  boxe.    1806-7  J.  BEKESKOKD  Miseries  HUM.  Ltfe(iBz6) 
Post.  Groans  No.  43  Comforts  of  a  fire-box.     1840  DiCKKNS 
Old  C.  Shop  xlvii,  He  carried  in  his  pocket,   too,  a  fire- 
'    box. 

1 2.  A  kind  of  firework.    Obs. 

'^34  J-  BATE  Myst.  Nat.  fy  Art  n.  75  How  to  make  fire 
Boxes  . .  In  these  boxes  you  may  put  golden  rayne,  starres, 
serpents  petrars  [etc.]. 

3.  The  chamber  of  a  steam-boiler  in  which  the 
fuel  is  burnt. 

1830  STEPHENSON  &  LOCKE  Locomotive  fy  Fixed  Engines    I 
65  Those  [wheels]  on  which  the. '  fire-box'  rests.     1887  J.  A.    ' 
EWINC  in  Eneyel.  Brit.  XXII.  516/1  The  boiler  . .  is  fitted 
with  a  cast-iron  internal  fire-box. 

Fi're-brand.     [f.  IMKK  sb.  +  BRAND  sb.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  kindled  at  the  fire. 

c  1205  LAY.  25608  Sloven  [flojen?]  of  heore  hse^ene  swulc 
fur-burondes.  1:1300  A".  A/is.  6848  Theo  kyng  sygh  a  lem, 
so  a  fuyrbrond.  <  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)xiii.  57  A  wikked 
man..kestabrymiandfyrebrandat  oure  Lord,  1591  SPENSER 
Virg*  Gnat  343  Tisiphone  . .  doth  shake  . .  Her  naming  fire 
brund.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  11.  (1862)  296  As  the  Proverb  is, 
he  could  have  bit  a  Fire-brand,  had  it  stood  in  his  way. 
1786  tr.  Beckford's  I'athek  (1868)  6  Eyes  which  glowed  like 
firebrands.  1828  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Fire-brand  in- 
Jlamed  ppr.,  fire  brands,  borne  in  coat-armour,  are  generally 
represented  raguly.  1887  BOWEN  Vir^.  /Eneidi.  525  We. . 
Pray  thee  the  firebrand  fell  from  the  1  rojan  vessels  to  keep, 
f  b.  transf.  One  who  is  doomed  or  deserves  to 
burn  in  hell;  \\s\\z\\y  firebrand  of  hell.  Obs. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  7421  Or  he  us  made  for  noght 

els  to  dwelle  In  erth,  bot  to  be  fyre  brandes  in  helle.     1551 

j    CROWLEY  Pleas,  <$•  Pain  270  Eternall  fyre  is  redy  for  eche 

|    hell  fyrebrande.    1560  BECON  New  Catech.  Wks.  1844  II. 

i    204,  I  was  by  nature,  .a  very  firebrand  of  hell. 

2.  fig.  One  who,  or  a  thing  which,  kindles  strife 
|    or  mischief,  inflames  the  passions,  etc. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  vii.  4  Thin  herte  be  not  ferd  of  the  two    \ 
1    taiTes  of  these  smokende  fyr  brondis.     1581  SAVILE  Tacitus 
Hist.  n.  Ixxxvi.uspr)  104 This  man.  .became  a  principal!  fire- 
brande  of  the  warre.     1583  Exec,  for  Treason  (1675)  16  Dr. 
Sanders  the  Popes  firebrand  in  Ireland.     1647  CLARENDON    ( 
Hist.  Reb.  iv.  (1702)  I.  293  And  so  this  firebrand  of  Privi- 
ledge  inflamed  the  City  at  that  time.     1690  NORRIS  Beati- 
tudes (1692)  67  Meer  Firebrands  in  Society,  that  kindle  and 
lay  waste  where-ever  they  come.     1791  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)    , 
III.  278  These  fierce  republicans,  even  the  very  firebrands 
1    of  the  Jacobins.      1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  I.  iv.  132  Not    i 
!    peace,  but  a  firebrand  . .  had  the  King  held  forth  to  his    ' 
subjects. 

1 3.  =  BRAND-MARK.  Obs. 

1675  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1049/4  A  speckled  Mare  . .  marked    . 
with  a   Fire-brand  on  the  near  shoulder.     1704  /bid.  No. 
4037/8    A  . .  Cart    Gelding  . .  a    Firebrand    on    the    near    | 
Shoulder. 

4.  A  local  name  for  the  redstart. 
1890  in  Gloucest.  Gloss. 

5.  attrib.    Firebrand-new  (dial.)  =  BRAND-NEW. 

(1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  328  Umbidelve  The  rootes, 
and  dryve  ynne  a  firbronde  pynne.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <§•  Cr. 
n.  ii.  no  Our  fire-brand  Brother  Paris  burns  vs  all.  x88a 
W.  Wore.  Gloss.t  Fire-brand-new .  .quite  new. 

Hence  Fi  re-branded  ppl.  a.,  (a}  =  BRAND- 
MARKED  (06s.) ;  (#)  furnished  with  fire-brands. 
Fi're-brandism  (nonce-ivd.\  the  disposition  or 
behaviour  of  a  (social)  fire-brand. 

1673  Land.  Gaz.  No.  764/4  The  Gelding  is  brown  ..  the 
Letter  R  firebranded  on  the  farther  buttock.  1818  KEATS 
Endym.  m.  7  Who  . .  will  see  unpacked  Fire-branded  foxes 
to  sear  up  and  singe  Our  gold  and  ripe-ear'd  hopes.  1887 
Sat.  Rev.  5  Nov.  643  Firebrandism  of  this  kind  is  . .  an  act 
either  of  unpardonable  folly  or.  .wickedness. 

t  Fi're-craincel,  Obs.  [Cf.  Ger.  feuerkranz 
1  in  same  sense  ;  also  kranzel,  dim.  of  kranz  wreath.] 
j  =z_fire~koopt  -wreath  :  see  FIRE  sb.  15.  5. 

1755  MAGBNS  Insurances  II.  444  Cannons,  Muskets.. 
Granadoes,  Fire-Crancels,  pitched  Hoops. 

Fi're-cross,  fi:ery-cro*ss.    [See  CROSS  1 3.] 
A  signal  used  anciently  in   Scotland,  and   more 
recently  in  the   Highlands,    to  summon  the  men    j 
to  a  rendezvous  on  the  sudden  outbreak  of  war. 

It  was  called  in  Gaelic  cros-tdraidh  or  crann-tdraidh  =• 
cross  or  beam  of  gathering,  and  consisted  of  a  cross  or  piece 
of  wood  burnt  at  one  end  and  dipped  in  blood  at  the 
other -symbolical  of  fire  and  sword — which  was  handed 
from  clansman  to  clansman,  each  man  immediately  on  re- 
ceiving it  running  with  it  to  his  nearest  neighbour,  so  as  to 
spread  the  alarm  over  a  district  in  a  short  time.  (Poetical 
references  to  it  are  often  mere  guesses  founded  on  the  name.) 

1547  in  Reg.  Prhy  Seal  XXI.  45  (Jam.)  The  fire  Croce 
being  borne  throw  the  hale  Realme.  1548  PATTEN  Exped. 
\  Scott,  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  63.  1615  SIR  D.  CAMPBELL  Let. 
in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  Scot.  III.  23  Sir  James  the  traitour 
hes  latlie  directit  out  ane  fyrie  croce  from  the  head  of  Lock- 
errane  to  the  Tarbart.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  ii.  (1851)  51 
To  . .  proclaime  a  fire-crosse  to  a  . .  perpetuall  civill  warre. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in,  xviii,  He  vamsh'd,  and  o'er  moor 
and  moss  Sped  forward  with  the  Fiery  Cross.  1816  LINGARU 
Hist.  Eng.  (ed.  4)  VII.  16  Arran  had  dispatched  the  fire- 
i  cross  from  clan  to  clan. 

Fired  (fai-ud),  ///.  a.     [f.  FIRE  v.  +  -ED  '.] 
1.  Set  on  fire  or  alight,  kindled. 
<  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  929  The  fyred  nuttes  smolder. 
1556  J.  HEVWOOD  Spider  fy  F.  Ivii.  130  Euerie  peece.  .Hath 
a  spider  gonner;    with  redy  fired  mach.    1665  MANLEY 
\    Grofins'  Lmv~C.   Warrcs  957  The  Holland  ships  also  at- 
i    tempted  to  succour  their  fired  Vessels.     1719  D'URFEYPiY/s 
I     I.  197  To  quench  a  fir'd  House.     1884  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Dec. 
I    2/T  The  gases  from  the  fired  gunpowder. 

•f  2.  As  transl.  of  L.  ignitus :  a.  Tried  in  the 
1  fire. 

1381  WYCLIF  Rev.  iii.  18,  I  counseile  thee,  for  to  bye  of  me 
gold  fyrid. 


fb.  Full  of  fire,  fiery,  (lit.  and_^-.)  Obs. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxviii.  [cxix.J  140  Fired  bi  speche  es 
swithe  wele.  '11340  HAMPOLE  ibid.^  Ffyrid  gretly  Jn  worde 
.  .bat  is,  bi  worde  bat  i*  fyry  thorgh  be  halygast.  1388 
WYCLIF Num.xxi.  6  The  Lord  sente  firia  serpentis  in  to  the 
puple. 

3.  Of  flax  :  (see  quots.  and  FIRE  v.*  4  b). 

1789  Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  I.  204  Except  fired  or 
mildewed  flax,  both  of  which  . .  being  improper  for  linen 
cloth.  1814  MASON  Snrz1.  Ireland  I.  xm.  ix.  264  The  leaves 
.  .are,  by  the  wet,  laid  flat  upon  the  stem,  the  flax  instantly 
appears  fired  (which  is  a  number  of  black  specks  appearing 
upon  the  stem). 

4.  Her.  Of  a  fire-ball :    Represented   with    fire 
issuing  from  the  surface.     See  FIRE-BALL  2  c. 

5.  Fired  off:  said  of  a  kiln   when  the  fire  has 
ceased  to  burn,  but  before  the  heat  is  exhausted. 

1884  C.  T.  DAVIS  Bricks,  etc.  284  If  it  is  desired  to  admit 
hot  air  to  the  upper  part  of  any  kiln,  this  may  be  done  by 
opening  the  dampers,  .at  the  top  of  a  fired-cflfKiln. 

Fi're-damp.  [See  DAMP  sb.]  A  miner's  term 
for  carburetted  hydrogen  or  marsh-gas,  which  is 
given  off  by  coal  and  is  explosive  when  mixed  in 
certain  proportions  with  atmospheric  air. 

1677  Phil.  Trans.  XII.  895  The  Fire-damp  did  by  little 
and  little  begin . .  to  appear  in  crevisses  and  slits  of  the  Cole. 
1710  Brit,  Apollo  III.  No.  3.  2/2  What  Miners  relate  con- 
cerning Fire-damps.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scotl.  in  1772,  49 
The.  .colliers  dare  not  venture  with  a  candle  in  spots  where 
fire-damps  are  supposed  to  lurk.  1879  Cassell's  Techn. 
Ednc,  I.  143  Two  different  gases,  known  by  the  miners  as 
fire-damp  and  choke-damp. 

attrib.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  fy  Coal-mining  200  The 
ingenious  '  fire-damp  indicator'  of  Mr.  Ansell.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  J\!ech.  I.  863/1  Fire-damp-alarm ^  one  which  indicates 
the  presence  of  dangerous  quantities  of  gas  or  fire-damp  in 
coal  workings. 

Fi're-drake.  [QE.  fyr-draca,  f.fyr,  FIRE  sb.  + 
draca  dragon.] 

1.  A  '  fiery  dragon ' ;  a  mythical  creature  belong- 
ing to  Germanic  superstition. 

Beowulf  537 1  {^a  WEES,  .frecne  fyr-draca,  fsehSa  ^emyndiz. 
1393  COWER  Conf.\\\.  95  Sometime  the  fire-drake  it  semeth. 
1522  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court  978  That  he  wolde  than 
make  The  devyls  to  quake  Lyke  a  fyerdrake.  1683  CROWNE 
City  Politiqites  n.  i,  Were  not  your  writings  like  so  many 
Fire-drakes?  ..  no  person  [would]  come  near  'em.  1865 
KINCSLEY  Hercw.  xiii,  He  expected  the  enchanter  to  enter 
on  a  fire  drake.  1883  Longm.  Mag.  Sept.  517  Woodcuts, 
representing,  .fire-drakes,  and  other  fearful  wild-fowl. 

t2.  a.  A  fiery  meteor,     b.  A  will-o'-the-wisp. 

1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  10  Flying  Dragons,  or  as 
Englishmen  call  them,  fire  Drakes,  be  caused  in  this  maner. 
1607  G.  WILKINS  Miseries  Enforced  Marr.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
IX.  572  Who  should  be  lamps  to  comfort  out  our  way,  And 
not  like  firedrakes  to  lead  men  astray.  1631  CHAPMAN  Cagsar 
$  Pompey  Wks,  1873  III.  159  So  have  I  seen  a  firedrake  glide 
at  midnight  Before  a  dying  man  to  point  his  grave.  1851  SIR 
F.  PALGRAVE  Norm,  fy  Eng.  I.  127  He  deals  in  signs,  por- 
tents, fire-drakes,  .armies  fighting  in  clouds. 

•\  3.  A  kind  of  firework.   Obs. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Five  Gallants  in.  ii.  82  But,  like  fire- 
drakes,  Mounted  a  little,  gave  a  crack,  and  fell.  1634  J. 
BATE  Myst.  Nat.  <$•  Art  80  How  to  make  fire  Drakes. 
1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 

f4.  transf.  a.  An  alchemist's  assistant,  b.  A  man 
with  a  fiery  nose.  c.  One  who  is  fond  of  fighting ; 
=  FIRE-EATER  2.  d.  Afire-man,  e.  — FIRESHIPZ. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  i,  That's  his  fire-drake,  His  lungs, 
his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puffes  his  coales.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen. 
VIII,  v.  iv.  45  Twenty  of  the  Dog-dayes  now  reigne  in's 
Nose  . .  that  Fire-drake  did  I  hit  three  times  on  the  head. 
£1626  Dick  of  Devon,  i.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  14  Our  shipps 
Carrying  such  firedrakes  in  them  that  [etc.  ].  a  1670  HACKET 
Abp.  Williams  n.  (1692)  146  It  is  not  strange  that  such  fire- 
drakes  as  he  writes  of  could  not  forbear  to  threaten  the 
nation.  1631  DEKKER  Match  mee  i.  Wks.  1873  IV.  140 
Another  Fire-drake  !  More  Salamanders  !  rt  17006.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  Fire-drakes^  Men  with  a  Phenix  for  their 
Badge,  m  Livery,  and  Pay  from  the  Insurance-Office,  to 
extinguish  Fires.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  II.  Q.  No.  3.  7/1 
A  Fire-drake  of  Spain  [might],  .put  you  in  the  same  Plight, 

Frre-ea-ter. 

1.  A  juggler  who  eats  or  pretends  to  eat  fire. 

1672  EVELYN  Diary  8  Oct.,  Richardson  the  famous  Fire- 
eater,  .before  us  devour'd  brimstoii  on  glowing  coales,  chew- 
ing and  swallowing  them.  1763  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  Ixxxv, 
Stage-players,  fire-eaters  ..  and  wire-walkers  ..  ought  not 
entirely  to  be  despised.  1827  G.  HICGINS  Celtic  Druids 
221  Like  the  celebrated  fire-eater  in  London. 

2.  One  fond   of  fighting,    a   duellist;    one  who 
seeks  occasion  to  quarrel  or  fight. 

1804  Morning  Herald  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1805)  VIII. 
249  The  Sieur  W-d-m,  fire-eater  in  ordinary  to  the  troop. 
1827  BARRINGTON  Personal  Sk.  II.  8  About  the  year  1777, 
the  'Fire-eaters'  were  in  great  repute.  1840  THACKERAY 
Paris  Sk,-l>k.  (1869)  25  He  killed  a  celebrated  French  fire- 
eater.  1864  Spectator  No.  187.  627  Sober-minded  men. .  not 
fire-eaters  wishing  to  fight  for  pure  fighting's  sake. 

b.  (U.S.}  Before  the  Civil   War:     A    violent 
Southern  partisan. 

1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  (1883)  I.  55  The  new- 
comer proved  to  be  . .  as  he  pleasantly  acknowledged,  a 
Southern  Fire-Eater.  1879  TOURGEE  Fool's  Err.  vii.  30  An 
original  Secesh,  a  regular  fire-eater. 

3.  Trade  slang.  A  quick  worker. 

1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Printing,  Fire-eater,  Compositors  who 
are  expeditious  workmen  are  styled  Fire  Eaters.  1889 
BARRERE  &  LELAND  Diet.  Slang,  Fire-eater  (Tailors),  one 
who  does  a  great  amount  of  work  in  a  very  short  time. 

So  FiTe-ea=ting  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1819  Metropolis  II.  207,  I  would  as  soon  sit  down  in  com- 
pany with  my  butcher  as  with  these  fire-eating  fellows. 
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FIEE-ENGINE. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xvii,  A  fire-eating  and  jealous 
warrior.  1863  HAWTHORNS  Our  Old  Home  1 1885)  I.  55  My 
fire-eating  friend  has  had  ample  opportunities  to  banquet  on 
his  favorite  diet.  1882  W.  HASLAM  Yttnot  /(i88j)  8  He 
did  not  like  that  fire-eating  kind  of  preaching.  iSqoSficcttitt'r 
4  Jan.,  The  absence  of  fire-eating  among  the  leading  states- 
men of  Europe. 

Fi're-eiigiiie.    [f.  FIKE  sb.  +  ENGINE.] 

1.  A  machine  for  throwing  water  to  extinguish 
fires. 

c  1680  Sir  S.  Norland's  Pumps  Broadside,  Brit.  Mus.  816 
m.  jo.  90  For  a  Fire  Engin  with  one  Pair  of  Handles.. 
Twenty  three  pound.  1725  DESAGULIERS  Exftcr.  Philos. 
(i744>  II.  sos-srg  heading,  Mr.  Newsham's  Fire-Engine. 
1755  FRANKLIN  Let.  Wks.  1887  II.  405  A  stream  [of  water] 
from  a  fire-engine  will  force  through  the  strongest  panes  of 
a  window.  1806  O.  GREGORY  Mcch.  (1807)  II.  175  Fire  engine 
[is]  the  name  now  commonly  given  to  a  machine  by  which 
water  is  thrown  upon  fires  to  extinguish  them.  1836  DICKENS 
Sk.  Boz,  Our  Parish  i,  The  services  of  that  particularly 
useful  machine,  a  parish  fire-engine,  are  required. 

2.  A  steam-engine.     06s.  exc.  local. 

1722  BARNES  in  Brand  Hist.  Newcastle  (1789!  II.  685  note, 
The  charge  of  water  was  calculated  as  if  to  be  drawn  by 
horses,  whereas  it  may  be  done  much  cheaper  by  help  of 
a  fire-engine.  1750  FRANKLIN  Wks.  (1887*  II.  164  They 
waited  for  a  fire-engine  from  England  to  drain  their  pits. 
1806  O.  GREGORY  Meek  11807)  II.  353  This  [i.e.  the  steam 
engine]  has  often  been  called  the  Fire-engine,  because  of  the 
fire  used  in  boiling  the  liquid.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal 
ft  Coal-mining  6  Newcomen  appears  . .  to  have  first  tried 
his  'fire-engine'  on  the  large  scale  at  a  colliery  near  Wolver- 
hampton.  1880  IV.  Coriiiv.  Gloss.,  Fire-engine,  a  steam- 
engine. 

1 3.  A  heating  apparatus.  Obs.  rare. 
1708  J_.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  i.  iii.  (1743)  9  One 
fire-engine  conveys  warm  air  to  every  individual  Part  of  the 
Machine  [Lombe's  machine  for  thrown  silk]. 

Fi're-eyed,  «•  Having  eyes  glowing  as  with 
fire. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  114  To  the  fire-ey'd  Maid  of 
smoakie  Warre.  .will  wee  offer  them.  1601  Downfall  Earl 
(if  Huntington  iv.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII.  178  Anon  comes 
forth  the  fire-eyed  dreadful  beast.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's 
Rev.  v.  v,  Grim  fier-eyed  rage  Possess  us  wholly.  1823 
MOORE  Fables  137  Like  certain  fire-eyed  minstrel  maids. 
1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  64  Only  at  rare  intervals 
did  the  young  soul  burst  forth  into  fire-eyed  rage. 

Fi're-fang,  sb.  [f.  next  vb.]  The  state  of 
being  fire-fanged  or  overheated. 

1813  W.  LESLIE  Sun'.  Nairn  454.  1855  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Sac.  XVI.  ii.  328  Suppose  the  oxygen  had  been  supplied  to 
the  decaying  mass,  .would  there  have  been  any  firefang? 

Pi're-fang,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  FIUE  sb.  + 
FANG  w.l]  trans.  To  lay  hold  of  with  fire  ;  to 
singe,  scorch  ;  in  quot.  absol.  Also  jocosely  of  the 
burning  of  heretics.  Obs.  in  gen.  sense. 

1562  SCOTT  N.  Y.  Gift  to  Quene  x.  in  Baimatyiie  Poems 
(1770)  245  And  quha  eit  flesch  on  Fridayis  was  fyre-fangit. 
1618  M.  BARET  Horsemanship  i.  37  A  hasty  fire  does  not 
only  firefange.  .but  also  taketh  away  the  true  rellish. 

Hence  FiTe-fanged ///.  a.,  f  (a)  gen.  caught  by 
the  fire,  singed,  scorched  (ois.)  ;  (6)  spec,  of  barley, 
oatmeal,  etc.,  of  manure  and  straw  ;  also  of  cheese  : 
Having  a  scorched  or  singed  appearance,  smell,  or 
taste,  as  if  overheated.  Frre-fanging  vbl.  sb., 
the  action  of  the  vb. 

'5*3  DOUGLAS  sE>teis  xn.  v.  202  This  Chorineus. .  Ruschit 
on  his  fa,  thus  fyrefangit  and  unsauclit.  1615  MARKHAM 
Eng.  Housny.  \\.  vii.  (1668)  166  Too.  .hasty  a  fire  scorcheth 
and  burneth  it  [i.e.  the  Malt],  which  is  called  among  Maltsters 
Fire-fang'd.  1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Malt,  With  a 
moderate  Fire,  for  fear  of  Fire-fanging.  1790  GROSE  Prov. 
Glass,  (ed.  2),  Firc-fanged,  fire-bitten.  Spoken  of  oatmeal 
&c.  that  is  overdried.  North.  1808  JAMIESON  i.  v.,  Cheese 
is  said  to  \K_firefangit,  when  it  is  swelled  and  cracked,  and 
has  received  a  peculiar  taste,  in  consequence  of  being  ex- 
posed to  much  heat  before  it  has  been  dried.  1869  Lowuiatc 
Gloss.,  Firc-fanged,  of  oats  or  barley  too  hastily  dried  in 
the  kiln. 

Pi-re-flaught.  Orig.  Sc.  [f.  FIRE  sb.  + 
FLAUGHT.  Ct.  FIRESLAUGHT.] 

1.  Lightning;  a  flash  of  lightning;  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning. 

ciws  ?BARBOUR  Troy-bk.  i.  468  Ande  fyre-flauthtis  our 
be  feldes  flee  Ine  syk  fladdanis  &  flambys  briht.  c  1425 
WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  v.  33  A  gret  fyre  flawcht  ..  Dan 
liapnyd  in  Rome.  1552  LYNDESAY  Monarc/te  5556  Than 
sail  ye  sone  of  god  discend :  As  fyreflaucht  haistelv  elansync 
1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  %  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  149  Reasons 
work  not  ma  moment,  as  fire  flaughts  in  the  air.  1816 

S?I\,       yart-  xxxvi».  He  passed  by  me  like  a  fire-flaught. 
1876  Miss  YONGE  Three  Briae,  (ed.  3)  I.  xi.  167  She  palses 
!tT  fS?  firc-flau8ht'  whatever  that  is— just  bows. 
b.    I  he  northern  lights  ;  aurora  borealis. 

1787  GROSE  Prm.  Gloss.,  Fire-flanght . .  the  northern  lights. 

^.  transf.  a.  A  sudden  burst  or  rush 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  civ.  265  A  fire-flaught  of 
challenges  will  come  in  at  mid-summer  and  question  me 
!88o  SWINBURNE  Study  Shaks.  173  Even  Goneril  has  her 
one  splendid  hour,  her  fireflaught  of  hellish  glory 
b.  A  fiery  glance. 

1802  JAMIESON  Water  Kelpie  viii.  in  Scott  Minslr.  Scott 
aw&ftg&lMj  From  ilka  ee  the  fire-flauchts  flee  And  flash 
alangis  the  nude.     1826  J.  WILSON  Noel.  Amt,r  Wk"  18 
I.  .136  Every  coorser  flingin'  fire-flaughts  frae  his  een  ' 

Pi-re-fly.    [f.  FIRE  s6.] 

1.  A  lampyrid  or  elaterid  insect  which  has  the 
property  of  emitting  phosphorescent  light. 

1658  ROWLAND  Mtnifets  Theat.  Ins.  1019  Of  the  Fire-flv 
1756  P  BROWNE  Jamaica  432  The  larger  Fire  Fly.  1814 
GARY  Dante  s  Inf.  xxvl.  31  Fire-nies  innumerous  Bpmgttng 
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o'er  the  vale.  1880  OUIDA  Moths  II.  262  Where  the  fire- 
flies flash  amongst  the  lemon  blossoms  and  the  myrtle. 

2.  attni).  and  Comb. 

1806  MOORE  Lake  Dismal  Sluamp  ii,  Her  fire-fly  lamp 
I  soon  shall  see.  1858  BUSHNELL  Serin.  .Vem  Life  189 
A  mere  fire-fly  spark  in  comparison.  1876  OUIDA  Wintt'r 
City  vii.  183  Such  as  echo  through  the  firefly-lighted  corn. 

Fi're-fork.  [f-  as  prec.]  Obs.  exc.  dial.  A 
fork-shaped  instrument  used  for  stirring  up  the 
fire,  putting  on  fuel,  etc. 

c  1440  Fromp.  Parv.  161/2  Fyyr  forke,  ticionarinin.  1483-4 
Act  i  Rich.  Ill,  c.  12,  Fireforkes.  1547  Lane.  Wills  I.  108 
Ij  yrnes  for  the  oven  mouthe  and  a  fire-fork.  1627  DRAYTON 
Aginconrt  179  The  women  eager  as  their  husbands  were 
With  Spits  and  Fireforkes.  1727  DE  FOE  Hist.  App.\*. 
(1735)  169  A  fourth  came  out,  not  with  a  Sword,  but  a  Fire- 
Fork.  1873  in  Sussex  Glass.  1887  in  Kent  Gloss, 
fig-  1*85  CROWHE  Sir  C.  Nice  ill.  Wks.  1874  III.  301 
Bell.  Who  brought  this  picture?  Hot.  The  common  fire- 
fork  of  rebellion. 

Frre-hearth..    [f.  as  prec.] 

1.  The   pavement   of  brick  or   stone   on   which 
a  fire  is  made  ;  the  hearth  in  front  of  a  fireplace. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  161/2  Fyyr  herthe,  focarinm.  1615 
CROOKE  Body  of  Man  45  The  Testicles  are  . .  the  Feu-place 
or  Fire-hearth,  where  the  Lares  or  houshold-Gods  of  the 
body,  do  solace  and  disport  themselues.  1703  T.  N.  City 
«$•  C.  Purchaser  43  Bricks  are  frequently  used  in  Paving  of 
. .  Sinks,  and  Fire-hearths.  1769  R.  PRICE  Observ.  Rniers. 
Payments  (1792)  II.  276  note,  There  was  a  tax  of  two 
shillings  on  every  fire-hearth. 

2.  A  kind  of  cooking  range  or  stove  for  ships. 

1676  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1127/4  The.  .Invention  of  Iron  Fire- 
Hearths  for  Ships,  c  1850  Rndim.  Navig.  (Weale)  n8  fire- 
hearth,  the  fire-place  and  conveniences  in  the  galley  for 
cooking  the  provisions  for  the  people. 

Fi're-hook.  [f.  as  prec.]  a.  A  large  hook 
used  in  pulling  down  burning  buildings,  b.  (See 
quot.  1874). 

1467  in  Bug.  Gilds  (1870)  385  That  ther  be  v.  fuyre  hokes. 
JfiSsHiGiNS  Juntas' Nomenclator'2'ja  Hama.  .a  fire  hooke. 
1620  Nottingham  Rec.  ( 1880)  IV.  371  We  present  the  townes 
fyer  hookes  to  be  decayd  for  want  of  steales  [handles]. 
1788  FRANKLIN  Autob.  Wks.  1887  I.  205  Fines  . .  apply'd  to 
the  purchase  of  fire-engines,  ladders,  fire-hooks.  1812  H.  & 
J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.,  Tale  Drury  Lane  89  The  engines 
thunder'd  through  the  street,  Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all 
complete.  ^  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  \.  867/2  Fire-hook 
(Steam-engineering),  a  kind  of  hook  for  raking  and  stirring 
the  furnace  fire. 

t  Pi're-ho't,  a.  [f.  as  prec.]  a.  Of  material 
things  :  Hot  as  fire ;  red-hot,  b.  Jig.  Inflamed 
with  zeal,  passion,  or  lust.  Obs. 

«  1000  Elene  937  (Or.)  Fyrhat  lufu.  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
de  P.  R.  x.  iv.  (Tollem.  MS.),  As  it  faref  in  fyre  hoot  yren 
and  in  brennynge  cole.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  (1892  979 
Whan  it  was  fyre  hotf.  1589  R.  HARVEY  P.  /'err.  17,  I  dare 
saie.  .(with  that  firehot  Preacher)  that  [etc.].  1595  J.  WEEVER 
mShaks.  C. Praised  Faire  fire-hot  Venus.  1605'!'.  HUTTON 
Reas.  Refusal  37  In  the  dales  of  firehot  persecution.  1678 
R.  R[USSELL]  Giber  m.  n.  in.  v.  224  That  the  Plates  may  be 
kept  fire-hot. 

Pi-re-house.  [f.  as  prec.  Cf.  ON.  ellhiis] 
A  house  with  a  fireplace  in  it,  as  distinguished  from 
the  out-buildings.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Sometimes, 
t  the  particular  room  in  which  the  family  fire  was. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wftlcker  184/26  Caminalum, 
fyrhus.  1530  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  292  Every  fyer  howse 
wt  in  the  parishing  of  Acclome.  1632  in  S.  O.  Addy  Hall 
of  Waltheof  \\%<)-y  182  note,  The  Hall  or  Fierhouse  of  the 
now  mansion  house  of  the  said  John  Parker.  1635  PAGITT 
Ckristianogr.  (1646)  I.  237  Ive  (or  Ine)  ..  granted  to  the 
pope,  that  every  Fire-house  within  his  Kingdome  should 
yearly  pay  him  a  penv.  1680  in  N.  f,  Q.  3rd  Ser.  (1866) 
IX.  452/1  All  that  ancient  Messuage  or  Firehouse  wherein 
one  C.  M.  now  dwelleth.  1878  Cnmberld.  Gloss.,  Fire-house, 
the  dwelling— in  contradistinction  to  the  outbuildings. 

Fi're-iron.     [Cf.  MHG.  viuriserii.] 

fl.  An  iron  (or  a  steel)  for  striking  a  light.   Obs. 


Rrelcss  room.     1789  WORDSW.  Evening  Walk,  When . .  fire- 

less  are  the  valleys  far  and  wide.    1852  HAWTHORNE  Blit/ic- 

fc    Ke       V'  8l>  J  Went  shiver'nE  to  mV  fireless  chamber. 

D.  Of  a    tribe:    Having  no   knowledge  of  or 

means  of  procuring  fire. 

1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.   Man.  ix.   228  The  mention  of 
a  fireless  race.     ibid.  229  A  fireless  people. 
*»•  fg-  Without  energy,  life,  or  animation. 
1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  i.  (1641)  86/1  The  Beast 


Jaymondin  . .  hadd  kyndled  the  fyre  with  hys  fyre-yron.     I 
530  PALSGR.  220/2  Fyre  yron  to  strykc  fyre  with, /»«'/. 
2.  //.  Implements  for   tending  a  domestic  fire, 


usually  shovel,  tongs  and  poker. 

1811  Specif.  G.  Bait's  Patent  No.  3526,  A  new  Method  of 
producing  . .  fire  irons.    1848  C.  BRONTE  y.  Eyre  xxi,  The 
grate  and   fire-irons   were   burnished  bright.      1886  J.   K.     ' 
JEROME  Idle  Thoughts  (1889)  36  Hammering,  shouting  and    | 
rattling  the  fire-irons. 

t  Fire-isle.  Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  FIRE  sb.  +  OE.    I 
ysla,ysela  hot  ashes.]     In//.  Ashes,  embers. 

c  1150  Gen.  ffEj:.  1130  Oc  quane  here  apples  ripe  ben,  fier- 
isles  man  mai  oor-inne  sen. 

Fireless  (failles),  a.    [f.  FIRE  rf.  + -LESS.] 
Devoid  of  fire,  without  a  fire. 
1 1.  Unlit,  not  flaming.   Obs. 

1649  STANLEY  Eurofa  etc.  29  With  hizzing  firelesse  Torches. 
.  a.  Having  no  fire,  without  a  fire. 


FIREMAN. 

is   lust-less,    sex-less,    fire-less,    mute.       1656  THAI-P  Coutjir. 

Matt.  iii.  ii  The  La  tines  call  a  dull  dronihh  man,  a  fireless 

man. 

FiT6-liglrt.  &•  The  light  given  by  a  fire  or 
i  fires,  ft).  Lightning  (obs.}.  c.  (quot.  1845)3 
j  AURORA  5. 

Beowulf -spy]  He..  Fyr-leoht  ^eseah.  f  1340  Cursor  M. 
'  22680  (Trin.)  As  bondir  do|?  wifc>  fire  li^t.  1769  De  f''oe*s 

'four  Gt.  Brit.  III.  210  It  takes  its  Name  from  Flam,  a 

British  Word  for  a  Fire-light.      1800   HKKSCHKL  in   /'/til. 

Truns.  XC.  480  Their  disposition  to  transmit  candle-light 
|  or  fire-li§ht.  1843  HIRST  Com.  Mammoth  21  Flashed,  like 
•  the  fire-lights  of  the  North,  When  Winter  rules  the  frozen 

earth.     1860  TYNUAI.I.  Glac.  \.  v.  41   The  ruddy  fire-light 

gleaming  over  the  walls. 

t  Fi-reling.  Obs.-1    [see  -LING.]    A  little  fire. 

15. .  Image  Ipocr.  108  in  Skelton  Wks.  (ed.  Dyce)  II.  415 
For  many  a  hyerlinge  With  a  wilde  fyerlinge.  .Shall  pryck 
I    owt  as  a  post. 

Frrelock.    [See  LOCK  sb.] 

1.  A  gun-lock   in  which  sparks  were  produced 
j    (either  by   friction   or  percussion)   to   ignite   the 
i    priming. 

The  name  was  at  first  given  to  the  WHEEL-LOCK  ;  in  the 
i7th  cent,  it  became  transferred  to  the  FLINT-LOCK. 

1547  Inventory  in  Meyrick  Antient  Armour  III.  15  One 
chamber  peceblacke.  .with  a  fier  locke.  16250.  M[ARKIIAM] 
1  Souldiers  Accid.  53  Pistolls,  Petronells,  or  Dragons  ..  all 
these  are  with  fire-lockes,  and  those  fire-lockes  (for  the  most 
part)  Snap-hances.  1639  R.  WARD  Animadv.  Warre  i.  293 
The  Firelocke  is  surest  to  give  fire,  and  not  so  apt  to  be  out 
of  kilter ;  besides  they  will  indure  Spand  24  houres  together 
without  hurting  them.  1655  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  Im: 
No.  44  A  perfect  Pistol  . .  with  Prime,  Powder  and  Fire- 
lock. 1677  Lo.  ORRERY  Art  of  War  31  In  the  Fire-lock 
the  motion  is  so  sudden,  that  what  makes  the  Cock  fall 
on  the  Hammer,  strikes  the  Fire,  and  opens  the  Pan  at 
once. 

2.  A  musket  furnished  with  such  a  lock. 

1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  47  Whereby  they  [the 
'  stones]  should  faile  to  strike  iust  vpon  the  wheeles  being 
fire-lockes,  or  vpon  the  hammers  or  steeles,  if  they  be  Snap- 
hances.  1625  G.  M[ARKHAMJ  Souldiers  Accitt.  41  They 
[cuirassiers]  shall  haue  a  case  of  long  Pistolls,  fierlockes  (if 
it  may  be)  but  Snaphaunces,  where  they  are  wanting. 
1630  K.  Johnson* s  Kingd.  fy.Cotnntw.  382  Part,  .carried 
Fire-lockes  of  two  foot,  and  the  residue  Pikes.  1662  J .  DAVIES 
tr.  Mandelslo  Trav.  E.  Ind.  51  They  have  no  fire  Armes 
with  wheeles,  nor  yet  Fire-locks.  i7O3LuriRELL  Brief  R  el. 
(1857)  V.  305  An  agent  . .  is  arrived  here,  to  buy  30,000  fire- 
locks. 1811  GEN.  DOYLE  in  Napier  Penins.  War  (Rtldg.) 
II.  App.  427  Six  months  have  passed  without  a  fire-lock 
being  made  !  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3) 
324  The  English  army  have  extemporised  tents.. by  sus- 
pending blankets  over  their  firelocks. 

3.  A  soldier  armed  with  such  a  weapon. 

1645  R.  SYMONDS  Diary  Civ.  JfarfCamden)  181/2  Colonel 
John  Russell,  with  ..  the  Prince's  fferelockes,  assaulted. 
1704  Collect.  Voy.  (Church.)  III.  728/2  Where  they  posted 
,  12  Firelocks.  1801  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  \.  285  The 
other  corps  . .  will  amount  to  about  2000  firelocks.  1844 
H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  1 1. 342  The  detachment . .  scarcely 
mustered  nine  hundred  and  fifty  firelocks. 

4.  attrib.,  &$  firelock  musket  ^firelock  piece. 

a  1577  GASCOICNE  Compl.  Cr.  Knt.  Weedes  (1587)  183  My 
chaunce  was  late  to  haue  a  peereles  firelock  peece.  1631 
Schedule  of  Prices  in  Meyrick  Ant.  Arm.  III.  IOT  For 
a  pair  of  firelock  pistols,  a.  1672  WOOD  Life  (1848)  24  Capt. 
Bunce  returned  safe.  .with,  .six  fire-lock  musquets. 

t  Pi'rely,  #•  and  adv.  Obs.    [f.  FLEE  sb.  +  -LY.] 

A.  adj.  Ardent,  furious. 

B.  adv.  Ardently,  with  fierce  eagerness. 

1340  Ayenb.  55  pe  bridde  bo?  of  bise  zenne  is  to  uerliche 
yerne  to  be  mete.  1435  M|SYN  ^'re  of  Love  n.  iv.  75  pe 
qwtulk  fyrely  &  opynly  is  byrnyd  with  fyre  of  lufe. 

Hence  fPi'relihead,  ardour,  eagerness. 

1340  Ayenb.  55  pe  more  bet  is  be  ilke  uerlichhede  [ardeur} 
be  more  is  be  zenne. 

f\ r^ m fl.^  ( fsi^'jman j. 

1 1.   One  who  uses  fire-arms ;  a  gunner.    Obs. 

1626  RaivleigKs  Ghost  4  The  best  experienced  souldiers 
or  firemen,  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Life  11770)  51  Notwith- 
standing all  that  our  Firemen  speak  against  it  [archery], 
1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavafier(i%4o)i&i  The  cannoneers  and 
firemen  were  killed.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind. 
I.  xxii.  263  The  fire  Men  place  themselves  at  convenient 
Distances  along  the  skirts  of  an  Hill. 

2.  One  who  attends  to  a  furnace  or  the  fire  of 
a  steam-engine. 

1657  R-  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  53  One  or  two  of  these 
were  Firemen  that  made  the  fires  in  the  furnaces.  1784 
WEDGWOOD  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  367  The  fire  about  the 
oven  was  . .  kept  as  even  and  steady  as  possible,  by  an  ex- 
perienced fireman,  under  my  own  inspection.  1885  Manck. 
Exam.  19  Feb.  4/7  The  fireman  jumped  off.  .but  the  driver 
.  -and  a  brakesman,  .were  killed. 

t  3.  fig.  A  '  fellow  of  fire ' ;  see  FIRE  sb.  13  b. 

1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  61  p  i,  I  had  last  Night  the 
Fate  to  drink  a  Bottle  with  Two  of  these  Fire-men. 

4.  One  who  is  employed  to  extinguish  fires. 
1714  GAY  Trivia  m.  362  The  Fire-man  sweats  beneath  his 

crooked  Arms.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  262  This  office 
keeps  in  its  service  30  fire-men.  1855  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Poems  140,  I  asked  the  firemen  why  they  made  Such  noise 
about  the  town. 

5.  Mining.  One  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the 
workings  of  a  mine  to  see  that  no  fire-damp  is 
present,  to  attend  to  the  blasting,  etc, 

1866  J.  HOGG  in  Intellect.  Observer  IX.  2  As  there  was  no 
great  quantity  [of  inflammable  air]  detected,  the  'fireman  * 
thought  it  sufficient  precaution  to  put  up  a  '  danger-signal '. 
1885  Law  7%«ffLXXIX.  119/2  The  fireman  should  not 
allow  any  shot  to  be  fired  without  seeing  the  charge  put  in, 
and  without  first  carefully  examining  the  place. 


FIRE-MASTER. 

6.   Cowl'.,  as fin- man-waterman. 

1836  DICKENS  .V/J-.  i>oz>  Tales  yii,  'Did  you  want  to  be 
put  on  board  a  steamer,  sir?'  inquired  an  old  fireman- 
waterman. 

Hence  Fire-manship  nomc-ivd.},  the  craft  or 
function  of  a  fireman. 

1874  Daily  Ntfvs  17  Mar,  5  The  amateur  firemanship  of 
a  nobleman.  1881  M.  REYNOLDS  Engine-driving  Life  66 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  display  of  good  engmemanship, — 
ah  !  and  good  firemanship. 

Fi-re-master. 

f  1.  An  officer  of  artillery  who  superintended 
the  manufacture  of  explosives  or  fireworks.  Ol>s. 

1622  I1".  MARKHAM  Dec.  Warre  in.  ii.  87  The  Fier-master 
being  he  that  hath  the  art  how  to  make  and  compound  all 
manner  of  Fire-workvs.  1688  CAI-T.  J.  S.  Fortif.  132  By 
this,  a  Fire-Master  may  lay  his  Granadp  ..at  any  place. 
1692  Capt.  Smith's  Scatnan's  Grant,  n.xiv.  no  Discovered 
by  Mr.  Valentine  Pyne,  late  Fire-Master  of  England.  1708 
CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  \\.  HI.  (1743)  108  Mr.  Watson, 
Firemaster  to  the  Grenadiers.  1824  BYRON  To  Hancock 
7  Feb.,  A  firemaster  (who  is  to  burn  a  whole  fleet). 
b.  l  Sec  quot.) 

1876  VOYLE  MJl.  Did.  s.  v.,  The  designation  of  fire-master 
is  still  known  in  the  ordnance  branch  of  the  service;  he  is 
an  officer  of  the  royal  artillery,  and  is  entrusted  with  the 
inspection  of  ordnance  stores  at  foreign  stations. 

2.  A  local  title  given  to  the  chief  officer  of  a  fire- 
brigade. 

1865  Atm.  Re%.  5  The  fire-master  [In  Edinburgh]  and 
others  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  their  deliverance. 

t  Fi'ren,  a.  Ol>s.  Forms  :  I  fyren,  2-3  furen, 
(3  fern \  3~S  flren,  fyren  (-in,  -un).  \QJLfyren, 
OHG.  fiitrtn  {^MHG.  viuren)  :-OTeut.  *fAirttio-t 
f.  *filir,  QR.fyr,  FIRE  sb.]  Consisting  of  or  con- 
taining fire ;  flaming  with  fire. 

971  Blickl.  Horn,  43  ppnne  brS  he  ^eteald  to  b;ere  fyrenan 
ea.  1c  1000  M  arty  ro  log  ium  4  (1894)  Ond  Romanen  gesawon 
fyren  cleowen  jefeallan  of  heofonum.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
89  Wes  isejen  biforan  heore  elche  swilc  hit  were  furene 
tungen.  6*1205  LAY.  18863  Of  his  e^ene  scullen  fleon  furene 
gleden.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22680  (Cott.)  All  be  stanes  . . 
aboue  be  erth  and  beneben . .  sal  smitt  togedir  wit  sli  maght, 
als  thoner  dos  wit  firen  slaght.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Kings  ii.  n 
Loo  !  the  fijren  chaare  and  the  fijren  hors  deuyden  euer 
either,  c  1400  Afoll.  Loll.  08  Taking  \>G  scheld  of  be  feib, 
in  be  wllk  we  may  sleckun  all  the  firun  dartis  of  the  enemy. 
c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  157  t?at  prynce  of  deuelys 
.  .jaf  hym  drynken  of  a  fyren  cuppe  Drynnyng  drynk  wyth 
brymston. 

Fi're-new,  a.  arch.  [Cf.  G&.feutmtu\  also 
BRAND-NEW.]  •)•  Fresh  from  the  fire  or  furnace 
(p&s.)  ',  hence,  perfectly  new,  brand-new. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  III.  \.  tii.  256  Your  fire-new  stampe  of 
Honor  is  scarce  currant.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyet's  dric 
Dinner  N  v  b,  Curdes  . .  fire-newe  :  for  these  be  most 
digestible.  1615  SYLVESTER  Hymn  Alms  195  Fire-new 
Fashion  in  a  Sleeve.  1713  ADDISON  Guardian  No.  113 
f  2  Another  suit  fire-new,  with  silver  buttons  to  it.  1800 
COLERIDGE  Piccolom.  iv.  vii,  Duke  Friedland  is  as  others 
A  fire-new  noble.  1842  BROWNING  Solil.  SJ>.  Cloister  iii, 
A  fire-new  spoon. 

Fire-ofB.ce.  An  office  for  issuing  policies  for 
insurance  against  fire  ;  a  fire-insurance  company. 

1684  H.  S.  (title)  An  answer  to  a  letter,  .giving  an  account 
of  the  two  insurance -offices.  The  Fire-Office  and  Friendly 
Society.  1716  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5488/8  Hand-in-Hand 
Fire-Office.  17*7  SWIFT  What  passed  in  Loud.,  All  the 
fire-offices  were  required  to  have  a  particular  eye  upon  the 
bank  of  England.  1842  Svu.  SMITH  Lett.  Wks.  1859  n- 
324/1  Leave  me  to  escape  in  the  best  way  I  can,  as  the 
fire-offices  very  kindly  permit  me  to  do.  1861  DICKENS  Gt. 
Expect,  xxxi,  Insured  in  some  extraordinary  Fire  Office. 

Fi're-pan.  [p&.ffafanut,  S.fyr,  FIRE  +  panne, 
PAN.] 

1.  A  pan  or  receptacle  for  holding  or  carrying  fire, 
e.g.  a  brazier,  a  chafing  dish,  a  portable  grate. 

c  1000  ^LFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  124  Arulat  itel 
batilla  fyrpanne.  1382  WYCLIF  Ex.  xxxviii.  3  Fleshhokes, 
hokes,  and  fier  pannes.  1432  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  91  A 
vergyous  barell,  and  a  fyerpanne.  1567  Inv.  Sir  G.  Conyers 
in  Wills  <$•  /«?'.  N.  C.  (Surtees)  267  A  poer,  a  fier  pann  and 
a  pair  of  tonngs  xx'1.  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot. 
vi.  xiii.  (1655)  306  That  ..  the  watch-tower  called  Repent- 
ance, be  repaired,  a  great  bell  and  firepan  put  into  it.  a  1661 
HOLYDAY  Juvenal  58/1  The  Romans  . .  had  fire-pans,  or 
chafing  dishes,  placed  in  their  baskets.  1767-9  S.  PATERSON 
Another  Traveller  I  II.  141  He  next  takes  the  pipe  in  one 
hand  and  the  fire-pan  in  the  other.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf. 
Metal  II.  158  The  portable  brazier,  or  fire-pan,  which 
might  be  used  in  any  apartment  requiring  to  be  warmed. 

1 2.  A  pan  for  heating  anything  over  a  fire.   Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  285  Hold  it  in  a  fire- 
pan over  the  fire  untill  it  be  baked  so  hard  as  it  may  be 
made  in  powder.  1638  RAWLEY  tr.  Batons  Life  $  Death 
(1650)  44  To  poure  them  upon  a  Fire-pan  somewhat  heated. 

1 3.  The  pan  which  held  the  priming  of  a  flint- 
lock gun.   Obs. 

1613  T.  JACKSON  Comm.  Apost.  Creede  I.  192  This  was 
but  as  a  little  flash  in  the  fire-panne. 

1 4.  A  kind  of  firework.   Obs. 

c  1793  in  Spirit  Pub.  JrJtls.  (1799^  I.  91  They  ran  about . . 
letting  off  fire-pans  of  all  sizes;  firing  crackers  [etc.]. 

5.  Mining.  i  A  kind  of  fire-lamp'  (Gresley  Gloss. 
Coal  Mining  1883"). 

tPi're-pike.  Obs. 

1.  An  instrument  for  stirring  or  making  up  a  fire. 

1413  LYDG.  Pilg*.  Scnvle  HI.  vii.  (1483)  55  With  fyre  pykes 
they  cast  them  in  the  forneis.  1533  Inv.  in  Noake  Wor- 
cester Monast.  (1866)  157  Two  awndyerns,  a  fyer  pycke. 
1563-87  FOXE  A.  $  M.  (1596)  65/1  When  this  triumphant 
martyr  had  beene  pressed  downe  with  firepikes. 
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2.  A  fire-hearing  pike  or  lance  used  in  sea-fights. 
Also  used  as  a  signal  of  distress. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  H'ks.  (Spenser  Soc.)  528  The 
Fngots.  .threw  fire  pots  in  at  the  Ports  and  stucke  fire  pikes 
in  her  sides.  1633  LD.  LINDSEY  in  Sir  W.  Monson  Naval 
Tracts  III.  (1704)  331/1  If  your  Ship  should  happen  to  run 
aground  . .  in  the  night,  You  shall  burn  a  Fire-Pike.  1644 
PftVHMt  &WALKU  1-icnnes'  7V*WApp.  10  They  made  their 
often  attempts  with  Scaling  Ladders,  Fire-pickes,  Granadoes. 

ri're-place.  A  place  for  a  fire,  esp.  the  par- 
tially enclosed  space  at  the  base  of  the  chimney 
appropriated  to  the  fire ;  a  hearth. 

1702  T.  SAVERY  Miner's  Friend  34  An  Engine  of  a  three 
Inch-bore,  .requires  a  Fire-place  of  not  above  twenty  Inches 
deep.  1710  SWIFT  Lett.  11767)111.  39,  1  have  no  fire-place  in 
my  bed-chamber.  1825  J.  NEAT.  Bro.  Jonathan  II.  28  They 
j  sat  round  the  great  fire-place.  1844  Meat.  Babylonian  P'cess 
11.  i_i?  A  temporary  fire-place  constructed  with  loose  stone. 

Fi're-pot.  fa.  An  earthen  pot  containing 
combustibles  or  explosives  used  as  a  missile.  Ol>s. 
exc.  Hist.  b.  The  receptacle  for  the  fire  in  a  fur- 
nace or  heating-stove,  c.  A  crucible  (Knight 
|  Mech.  Diet.  1874). 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xii.  57  You  must  be 
\  carefull  to  cleare  the  decks  with,  .fire-pots.  1669  STURMY 
Mariner's  Mag.  v.  86  Fire-Pots  . .  may  be  made  of  Potters- 
Clay,  with  Ears  baked,  and  to  it  hang  lighted  Matches. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Fire-pots. 

b.  1871  NICHOLS  Fireside  Science  229  Around  the  ash- 
chamber  and  fire-pot  [of  furnace].  1874  KNIGHT  Mecli. 
Diet.,  Base-burning  Stove,  one  having  a  magazine  to  hold 
a  supply  of  fuel,  which  falls  out  at  the  bottom  as  that  in  the 
fire-pot  becomes  consumed. 

Fi're-vpote.  dial.  [f.  FIRE  sb.  +  POTE  v.  dial. 
to  push.]  A  poker,  an  iron  bar  for  stirring  the  fire. 

1651  Depos.  Cast.  York.  (Surtees)  51  Mending  the  fire  with 
the  fire-poite.  1855  ROBINSOM  Whitby  Gloss..  Fire-poat, 
the  poker.  1865  WAUGH  Goblin's  Grave  15  Iv  aw'd  had 
a  red-whot  fire-pote  or  two. 

Fi're-proof,  a.  [f.  FIKE  sb.  +  PROOF  a.]  Proof 
against  fire ;  incombustible. 

a  1638  MEDE  Pnraphr.  2  Pet.  iii.  App.  Wks.(i672>  III.  618 
That  such  as  had  departed  out  of  this  life  not  fully  purged 
.  -should  not  be  found  fire-proof  at  that  day.  1642  FULLER 
Holy  %  Prof.  St.  ii.  iv.  159  The  one  of  brick  fire-proof. 
1823  J.  BADCOCK  Doiit.  Amuscm.  184  To  render  Wood 
Fire-proof.. or.  .incombustible.  18. .  MOORE  Case  of  Libel 
x,  A  grim  old  dandy,  seen  about  With  a  fire-proof  wig. 

Jig.  i83oCARL\'LE  Misc.  (1857)  II.  152  Perennial,  fire-proof 
Joys,  named  Employments. 

Hence  Fi're-proof  v.  traits.,  to  render  proof 
against  fire.  Fire-proofing  vbl.  sb.,  a.  the 
action  or  process  of  rendering  fire-proof  or  incom- 
bustible ;  b.  material  for  use  in  making  anything 
fire-proof;  c.  attrib. 

1867  A.  BARRY  Sir  C.  Barry  vi.  167  The  'fire-proofing' 
ordered  by  Government.      1883  Pall  Mall.  G.  13  Dec.  3/2 
He  carefully  examined  my  fire-proofing  work  on  the  dome 
[of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral).       1884  Health  Exhib.  Cata.1.  831 
Models   showing   application  of  '  Silicate  Cotton  '  for  fire- 
proofing.     1887  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Oct.  5/1  With  the  aid  of 
electric  light  and  all  the  fire-proofing  appliances  of  to-day. 

Firer  (fai-'-rai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER  '.]  One  who 
or  something  which  fires,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  One  who  sets  anything  on  fire  ;  also,  one  who 
superintends  the  '  firing'  of  glass. 

1882  Pall  It  fall  G.  29  June  2/1  On  the  hills  the  '  firers ' 
are  at  work,  burning  off  the  scrub.  1890  Ibid.  9  Feb.  6/1 
One  is  the  chemist,  another  the  decorator,  a  third  the  '  firer '. 

fig.  1823  ROSCOE  Sismondis  Lit.  Eur.  (1846)  I.  xiv.  401 
Silvia,  the  forest's  honor,  the  soul's  firer. 
b.  An  incendiary.   Obs.  exc.  const,  of, 

1602  CAREW  Cornwall  n.  156/2  Others. .burned. -Mouse- 
hole,  the  rest  marched  as  a  gard  for  defence  of  these  firers. 
1716  Glossogr.  Angl.  Nova,  Bouti'fen,  a  wilful  Firer  of 
Houses.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  II.  136  A  bully, 
and  a  firer  of  ricks. 

2.  One  who  discharges  a  fire-arm.    Also  applied 
to  the  fire-arm  itself,  usu.  in  comb.,  as  single-firer,  a 
gun  that  can  be  fired  only  once  without  reloading. 

1868  Daily  Neivs  6  Oct.,  One  can  never  be  sure  that  the 
firer  has  exercised  sufficient  caution  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  bullets.     1885  Mancti.  Exam.  19  Oct.  5/5  The 
rifles  can  then  be  discharged,  .at  the  option  of  the  firer. 
1887  Sci.  Ainer.  (N.  Y.)  21   May  320/2  Theoretically  it 
[magazine  gun]  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  single  firer. 

b.  A  contrivance  for  firing  a  gun.  Only  in 
comb.,  as  quick-firer. 

1887  Daily  Ntivs  10  Mar.  2/5  The  rifle  and  its  quick-firer 
should  be  ordinarily  used  in  this  way. 

FiTe-rai:sing,  vbl.  sb.  Orig.  a  technical  term 
in  Sc.  law.  [f.  FIRE  sb.  +  RAISING  vbl.  sb.,  f.  RAISE.] 
The  action  or  crime  of  kindling  an  incendiary  fire ; 
arson,  incendiarism. 

1685  in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2032/3  We  hereby  fully  Pardon 
and  Indemnifie  them  for  ever,  of  all  Slaughter,  Blood, 
Mutilation,  Fire-raising,  burning  of  Ships.  1754  ERSKINE 
Prim.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  31  Rape,  murder,  and  wilful  fire- 
raising.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  ix,  Doest  thou  menace  the 
holy  Church's  patrimony  with  waste  and  fire-raising?  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Engt.  III.  xvii.  113  Outrages,  robberies, 
fireraisings,  assassinations. 

So  Fire-raiser,  an  incendiary. 

1891  Daily  Nevis  i  Dec.  5/3  The  exemplary  sentences 
passed,  .at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  two  fire-raisers. 

t  Fire-red,  «•  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  RED  a.  Cf. 
MHG.  viurrol.}  Red  like  fire. 

1382  WYCLIF  Lev.  xiv.  49  He  shal  take  . .  fier  reed  silk. 
;86  CHAUCER  Prol.  624  A  Sompnour.  .That  hadde  a  fire, 
cherubinnes  face.  1631  HOLLAND  Nitty  I.  134  People 
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borne  with  eios  like  owles,  whereof  the  si^hi  i.-,  lire  red. 
i6a6  SANDYS  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  xiv.  779  Iron,  boyld  In  fire-red 
furnaces. 

Frre-screen. 

1.  A  movable  screen,  whether  hanging,  standing. 
or  for  use  with  the  hand,  to  intercept  the  heat  of 
the  fire. 

1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  13  ?  8  We  have  twice  as  many 
fire-screens  as  chimneys.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Rvtiaifs  xxii, 
A  couple  of  her  ladyship's  drawings,  made  up  into  fire- 
screens. 1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  II.  44  In  our  drawing- 
rooms  it  is  common  to  have  plate-glass  fire-screens,  which, 
while  they  allow  the  light  to  pass,  defend  the  face  from  the 
heat. 

2.  A  wire  frame  placed  in  front  of  a  fire  to  keep 
back  sparks,  falling  cinders,  etc. ;  a  fire-guard. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  871/1  Fire-screen. 

3.  Naut.  (see  quot.) 

1815  Falconer  s  Marine  Diet.  {ed.  Burney)  436  s.  v.  Screen, 
Fire-screens  are  pieces  of  fearnought . .  hooked  round  the 
magazine  passages,  and  also  round  the  hatchways,  where  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  the  powder.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's 
H'ord-M. 

Fi-re-ship. 

1.  A  vessel  freighted  with  combustibles  and  ex- 
plosives, and  sent  adrift  among  ships,  etc.  to  destroy 
them. 

1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza?s  Hist.  China  170  Captayne  of 
the  fire  shippes  of  Chincheo.  1628  MEADE  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  270,  1  cannot  hear  of  above  some  two  or 
three  of  our  fireships  lost.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  21  P  16 
Sir  Edward  Whitaker,  with  five  Men  of  War,  four  Trans- 
ports, and  two  Fireships,  was  arrived  at  that  Port,  a  1859 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  V.  20  Montague  bitterly  described 
him  as  a  fireship,  dangerous  at  best,  but  on  the  whole  most 
dangerous  as  a  consort. 

2.  slang.     One  suffering  from  venereal  disease; 
a  prostitute. 

1672  WYCHERLEY  Love  in  Wood  n,  Are  you  not  a  Fire- 
ship,  a  Punk,  Madam?  1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad.  18 
Thy  Sweep-stakes  still  shall  bare  the  Bell,  No  Fire-ship  yet 
aboard  it  fell.  1738  SWIFT  Polite  Com',  ii.  Wks.  1883  IX.  447 
No;  damn  your  fire-ships,  I  have  a  wife  of  my  own.  1748 
SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  I.  xxiii,  'A  fire-ship!  ..  more  like 
a  poor  galley  in  distress  that  has  been  boarded  by  such 
a  fire-ship  as  you." 

Frre-shovel.  [OE.  fyr-$coflt  f.  fyr,  FIRE  + 
scofl,  SHOVEL.]  A  shovel  for  placing  coals  on  a 
fire  or  for  removing  coal  or  ashes. 

c  looo  V^LFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-VAilcker  358  Batilla,  fyrscofl. 
JS43  in  Rogers  Agric.  fy  Prices  III.  572/1  Fireshovel  1/8. 
1567  Inv.  E.  Hutton  in  Wills  fy  Inv.( Surtees)  250  A  paire  of 
tonges,  a  porr  &  a  fyer  shule.  i6iz  Sc.  Bk.  Customs  in 
Halyburforis  Ledger  (1867)  304  Fire  shooles  the  dozen. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  (1883)  227,  I  took  a  Fire  Shovel  and 
longs.  1838  DICKKNS  O.  Tunst  ix,  The  Jew,  tapping  the 
fire-shovel  on  the  hearth. 

Fireside  (fewiwi'd,  attrib.  fai»pJS3id).  [f.  FIUK 
sb.  -f  SIDE.] 

1.  The  side  of  a  fire-place  ;  originally,  the  place 
occupied  by  the  two  seats  right  and  left  of  the  fire 
under  the  chimney;  hence,  the  space  about  the 
fire  ;  the  hearth. 

1563  O.  FOXE  in  Child  Marr.  58  This  contract  was  made 
toward  eveninge  nere  the  fireside,  a  1639  T.  CAREW  POCJHS, 
Spring  20  Love  no  more  is  made  By  the  fire  side.  1705 
HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  ii.  1.  i2  The  news  . .  coming  to  the 


W.  COLLINS  Q.  of  Hearts  (1875)  3  My  brothers  had  made 
my  place  ready  for  me  by  their  fireside. 

2.  transf. 

a.  As  a  symbol  of  home  and  home-life. 

1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  \.  149  They  would  fight  man- 
fully for  their  shops  and  firesides.  1894  Daily  News  6  June 
6/4  The  English  are  regarded  as  the  nation  most  appre- 
ciatory  of  the  home,  the  fireside. 

T~  D.  collect.  Those  who  sit  round  one's  fire  or 
hearth ;  one's  household.   Obs. 

1720  Lett,  from  Lond.  Jrnl.  13  He  has  a  numerous 
Fireside  of  squabbling  Brats.  1722  POPE  Lett.  (1735*  I.  276 
Enjoy  your  own  Fire-side,  .that  is,  all  those  of  your  Family 
who  make  it  pleasing  to  sit  and  spend  whole  Wintry  Months 
together.  1785  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Lett.  3  Jan.,  A  very  happy 
new  year  to  you  and  your  fireside. 

3.  attrib.  (quasi-<n#.) 

1740  MRS.  DEI.ANY  Life  ffCorr.  (1861)  II.  137,  I  own  such 
a  downright  fire-side  epistle  from  her  disappointed  me.  1807 
CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  III.  621  The  fire-side  chair,  still  set,  but 
vacant  still.  1840  DICKENS  Bam,  Kndge  i,  The  fire-side 
group.  1871  LOWELL  My  Study  W.>  A.  Lincoln^  The 
simple  confidence,  the  fireside  plainness,  with  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  always  addresses  himself  to  the  reason  of  the 
American  people. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.}  Piresi'der,  one  who  sits  by 
the  fireside.  Firesi'deship,  the  personality  of  one 
who  sits  by  the  fireside. 

1817  HAZLITT  Round^  Table  in  Cj.  Rev,  XVII.  157  Fire- 
sider  [cited  by  the  reviewer  as  coined  by  Hazlitt]  a  1859 
L.  HL'NT  Fancy  Concert,  What  concert  'twould  please  his 
Firesideship  to  have. 

t  Frre-slaught.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  FIKE  sb.  +  ME. 
slaht,  OE.  sleaht  stroke,  blow  :  see  SLAUGHT.]  A 
flash  of  fire  or  lightning;  lightning. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1760  (Cott.)  Fire  slaght  fell  wit  thoner 


.     . 

TENNANT  Papistry  storm'd  24  As  thunder  on  the  nre- 
slacht's  back. 


FIBE-STONE. 


Fi're-stone. 

i.fyr,  FIRE  +  stdn,  STONE.] 

fl.  A  stone  capable  of  being  used  in  striking 
fire  :  a.  A  popular  name  for  iron  pyrites,  b.  A 
flint,  esp.  the  flint  of  a  fire-lock.  Obs. 

ciooo  /ELFRIC  Class,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  148  Pirites,  ael  \ 
focaris  lapis,  fyrstan.  ^1440  Pramf.  Para.  161/2  Fyyr- 
stone,  for  to  smyte  wythe  fmjoara.  iJ79.  LILY  Eufhiies 
(Arb.)  121  Y"  fire-stone  in  Liguria,  though  it  be  quenched 
with  milke,  yet  againe  it  is  kindled  with  water.  1671 
j  WEBSTER  Mclallogr.  114  Marchasites  or  Fire  Stones. 
1728  J.  WooDWARDC<i<(i/./'«i/&(i729)l.  176  In  Yorkshire, 
where  these  [Pyrita:]  are  called  Fire-Stones.  i8«s  TVLOR 
Early  Hist.  Man.  ix.  246  Iron  pyrites  .  .  shared  with  flint, 
the  name  of  Fire-stone. 

b.  1530  PALSCR.  220/2  Fyre  stone,  pierre  a  Jcv.  1586 
WITHALS  Diet.  H  vij/2  A  fire-stone  to  strike  fire  with,  silex.  ' 
1700  ASTRY  tr.  Saavedra-Faxarrlo  I.  283  The  Prince  s 
Heart  should  resemble  the  Fire-stone  or  Flint.  1833 
J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  v.  87  Afterwards  a  firestone 
was  screwed  into  the  cock  .  .  This  '  firestone  '  was  not  at 
first  of  a  vitreous  nature  .  .  but  a  compact  pyrites  or  mar- 
casite. 

2.  a.  A  stone  that  resists  the  action  of  fire;  one 
used  for  lining  furnaces,  ovens,  etc.  b.  A  local 
name  for  certain  calcareous  sandstones  found  in  the 
carboniferous  and  cretaceous  strata,  c.  A  local 
name  for  granite,  tufa,  etc. 

a.  CI47S  Pici.   V°c-   in  vVr..Wiilcker  805  Hie  abbestns 
a  fyirstone.    1651  R.  CHILD  in  Harllilis  Legacy  (1655)  75 
Sandy  stones  commonly  called  fire-stones,  because  they  will 
endure  strong  fires.    1674  1.  STURDIE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVI  I. 
696  A  Wall  of  the  best  Fire-stone  to  keep  off  the  force  of  the 
Fire  from  the  Walls  of  the  Furnace.     170*  SAVERY  Miner's 
Friend  26  The  Furnace  being  made  of  .  .  Fire-stone.     1862 
G.  P.  SCROPE  I'olcanos  384  Employed,  under  the  name  of 
Bakofenstein,  as  a  fire-stone  for  the  lining  of  ovens. 

b.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  vi.  95  Any  soft  Stone  as  Fire- 
stone,  Limestone,  etc.,  if  broke  small,  and  laid  on   cold 
Lands,  must  be  of  advantage.    1833  LVELL  Print.  Ceol.  III. 
286  An  inferior  deposit  called,  provincially,  '  Firestone,'  and 
by  English  geologists  the  '  Upper  green-sand.'     1839  MUR- 
CHISON  Silitr.  Syst.   i.  xxxiv.  452  A  subordinate   band  of 
reddish   sandstone,  the  firestone  of  the  country    people. 
1892  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  Suppl.,  Firestone,  a  focal  name 
in  Surrey  for  the  soft  calcareous  sandstone,  .sold.,  under  the 
name  of  hearthstone. 


AAOI  143  am  mining  KVMBHUIJP  ••  im 
called  [in  the  West  Indies]  firestone. 

3.  A  hearth-stone. 

1613  ROVENZON  Treat.  Metal.  D  iij,  The  furnace  may 
bee  pulled  downe,  &  a  new  fire-stone  or  hearth  put  in. 
1842  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  II.  6  The  stones  . .  have  been 
removed  by  the  peasantry  to  make  '  Fire-stones,' 

Pi-re-tongS.  //.  [OE. fyrtang,  i.fyr,  FIRK  + 
tang,  TONG.J  Tongs  used  for  handling  ignited 
combustibles. 

<zxioo  Gere/a  in  Anglia  (1886)  IX.  263  Fyrtangfe,  wa;i- 
pundern ;  and  fela  towtola.  1463  Rolls  Parl.  V.  507/1 
Eny  of  theese  Wares  . .  That  is  to  sey,  eny  . .  Fyretonges. 
1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  xvii.  250  Of  which  [Brass]  is 
made  fire-tongs.  1853  J-  D.  DALE  tr.  BaldeschCs  Ceremo- 
nial 199  Two  thuribles,  with  the  boats  and  fire-tongs. 

Pi're-water. 

1.  '  A  name  given  to  alkahest '  (Chambers  Cycl. 
S"PP-  1753)- 

2.  Any  strong  liquor  or  ardent  spirits. 
Originally  used  by  (or  attributed  to)  the  North  American 

Indians :  chiefly  current  with  reference  to  the  pernicious 
effects  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  barbarous  races,  or  in 
vituperative  or  jocular  use. 

1826  J.  F.  COOPER  Mohicans  xi,  His  [Magua's]  Canada 
fathers,  .taught  him  to  drink  the  fire-water,  and  he  became 
a  rascal.  1849  WKITTIER  Marg.  Smith's  Jrnl.  Prose  Wks. 
1889  I.  32  Never  taste  of  the  strong  fire-water,  but  drink 
only  of  the  springs.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  x, 
His  father  . .  had  a  horror  . .  of  the  fire-water  which  is 
generally  sold  to  the  undergraduate. 

ri're-WOOd,  fi-rewood.  Wood  for  burning  ; 
fuel.  Also  attrib. 

_  1406  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  290  For  brekyng  of  fire  wodde 
in  the  owte  wodes.  1533  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  19 
This  tree  serueth  them  for  firewood.  1602  FULBECKE  2nd 
Pt.  Parall.  52  And  the  termor  hath  house-wood  . .  and 
fire-woode  belonging  to  his  tearme  of  common  right.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  ix.  143  I .  .placed  my  fire-wood  all 
round  it.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Caubnl  (1842)  II.  175 
During  the  day,  they  issue  forth  in  swarms  to  search  for 
forage  and  fire-wood.  1889  Evening  News  •!  Dec.  4/1 
i  irewood  Cutters. 

Fi're-work,  fi-rework. 

1 1.  Work  done  by,  in,  or  with  fire. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  467  But  for  that  the  . .  smoke  . . 
may  stifle  and  choke  them  . .  they  are  forced  to  giue  ouer 
5Uon  fire-work.  1607  BRETON  Murmunr  D  iiij,  His  heart 
the  Anuile  wheron  the  deuill  frames  his  fireworke  1600 
ROWLANDS  Crew  Kind  Gossips  15  He  vndertake,  The  credit 
of  this  fire-worke  [tobacco-smokingl  quite  to  shake.  1686 
PLOT  Stafford;!!,  ix.  §  10.  336  To  the  fire-works  succeed  the 
Arts  relating  to  water. 

t2.  An  apparatus  for  working  with  fire,  a 
furnace ;  also,  a  place  where  the  material  for  fire 
is  obtained.  Obs. 

1607  DEKKER  Knts.Conjur.  (1842)  21  The  map  of  acountrv 
that  lyes  lower  . .  than  the  cole-pits  of  Newe  castle,  is  farre 
more  darke . .  then  the  colliers  of  those  fire-workes  are  1611 
ROVENZON  Treat.  Metal.  Civ,  The  furnaces  or  fire-worket 
may  be  made  rounde.  1674  PETTY  Disc.  Dupl.  Proportion 
36, 1  know  that  in  Fire- works  great  Fires  are  more  profitable 
than  Miiall ;  as  in  Brewers  Coppers. 
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3.  t  A  combustible  or  explosive  composition  for 
use  in  war  (obs.} ;   a  projectile  or  other  machine 
charged  with  such  composition. 

1560  WHITEHORNE  Ord.  Souldiours  title-p.,  And  more- 
over how  to  make  Saltpetre,  Gunpowder,  and  divers 
sorts  of  Fireworks  or  Wild  Fire.  1636  FEATLY  Claon 
Myst.  xiv.  189  Granadoes  and  other  fire-works  . .  do 
more  harm  to  them  that  cast  them  than  to  the  enemie. 
1676  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1119/3  The  Enemy  set  fire  to  a 
Firework  they  had  prepared  in  the  Court  of  Guard  ol 
the  said  Bastion,  cijso  in  Torrington  Mem.  (1889)  140 
Some  boats  mann'd,  arm'd,  and  with  fireworks,  .to  burn 
a  French  privateer.  1777  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  142  Ine 
construction  of  all  fireworks  is  understood  at  the  ordnance- 
office.  1851  T.  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  181  In  the 
attack  of  fortified  houses,  the  fire  of  the  loop-holes  may  be 
stopped  by  the  introduction  of  small  rockets,  or  any  other 
artificial  firework,  that  will  create,  .smoke. 
jUg.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Starre  iii,  First  with  thy 
fire-work  burn  to  dust  Folly.  1679  Establ.  Test.  3  These 
Men  of  Tempestuous  Principles  are  continually  making 
their  Fireworks  in  our  very  Intrals. 

4.  Any  contrivance  lor  the  use  of  fire  to  produce 
a  pleasing  or  scenic  effect,     t  a.  A  'set  piece'  ; 
an   arrangement   of   pyrotechnic   contrivances   to 
form   a   pictorial   or    ornamental   design.      Also 
piece  of  firework. 

1575  GASCOIGNE  Pr.  Pleas.  Kenilw.,  At  which  time  there 
wer  fire-works  shewed  upon  the  water ;  the  which  were 
both  strange  and  wel  executed.  1590  WEBBE  Trim.  (Arb.) 
29,  I  my  selfe  was  there  constrained  to  make  a  cunning 
peece  of  fire  work  framed  in  form  like  to  ye  Arke  of  Noy. 
1644  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  137  The  night  ended  with  fire- 
works . .  The  first  appeared  to  be  a  mighty  rock.  1675 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  1027/4  A  rare  Fire-work  was  erected  on  the 
little  Isle  . .  representing  the  Alliance  of  the  Confederates. 
1795  in  La.  Auckland's  Corr.  (1862)  III.  314  The  shrubs  of 
the  island  were  rooted  out  to  make  a  place  for  a  fire-work. 

b.  A  single  piece  of  pyrotechnic  apparatus, 
e.  g.  a  rocket,  squib,  etc. 

1611  MIDDLETON  &  DEKKER  Roaring Girl 'v.  i,  A  justice 
. .  used  that  rogue  like  a  firework,  to  run  upon  a  line 
betwixt  him  and  me.  1684.  Contempl.  State  of  Man  n.  ix. 
(1699)  232  A  Wheel  of  Squibs  and  Fire-Works.  1731  SWIFT 
Ansiv.  to  Simile,  Like  fire-works  she  can  burn  in  water. 
1849  F.  B.  HEAD  Stokers  <y  Pokers  x,  (1851)  93  Sparks 
created  by  the  sudden  ignition  of  a  sackful  of  fire-works. 

C.  //.  (formerly  also  sing.}  A  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.\.  i.  119  The  King  would  haue  mee 
present  the  princesse  . .  with  some  delightful!  ostentation  . . 
or  fire-worke.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  lit, 
xxiv.  228  In  expectation  of  fire-workes,  which  hee  had 
promised  not  far  from  the  shore.  1761  FOOTE  Lyarl.  Wks. 
1799  I.  287  After  supper  a  ball ;  and  to  conclude  the  night, 
a  firework.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  476  The  banquet 
[was  followed]  by  brilliant  fireworks,  and  the  fireworks  by 
much  bad  poetry.  1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  xx.  206  The 
omission  of  the  bonfires  and  the  fireworks  did  pain  me. 

transf.  1872  HUXLEY  Phys.  ix.  222  The  remarkable  dis- 
play of  subjective  fireworks  which  follows  a  heavy  blow 
upon  the  eyes 

A.  fa. 

1670  EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  31  He  has  neither  squibs  nor 
fireworks  . .  the  curs'd  carrier  lost  hi.s  best  book  of  phrases. 
1682  DRYDEN  Abs.  ft  Achit.  n.  450  In  fireworks  give  him 
leave  to  vent  his  spite ;  Those  are  the  only  serpents  he  can 
write.  1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  ix,  Barker 
turned  on  the  fireworks  of  his  conversation  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  Claudius.  1889  BARRERE  &  LELAND  Slang  Diet., 
Fireworks  (tailors),  a  great  disturbance,  a  state  of  in- 
tense excitement. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as firework-factory,  -maker. 

1885  Pall MallG.  4  Nov.  4/1  Norwood,  where  Mr.  Brock 
has  his  thirty  acres  of  'firework  factories.  1891  Ibid. 
i  Nov.  5/2  We  are  busy  manufacturing  the  smaller  "fire- 
work goods  all  the  year  round.  1803  tr.  Lebrun's  Monsieur 
Botte  II.  230  The  *fire-work  maker  loaded  ten  porters 
with  grenades.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Nov.  4/1  None  more 
healthy  than  the  firework  maker. 

Hence  Fi-rewo  rkless  a.,  devoid  of  fireworks. 
Fvrewo'rky  a.,  like  a  firework,  abrupt,  jerky. 

1856  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  I.  437  Whom  I  found  with 
some  fireworkless  little  boys  in  a  desolate  condition.  1887 
Graphic  15  Jan.  66/2  The  Major  departed  in  his  usual 
fireworky  way.  1889  in  PallMallG.  13  May  6/2  He  dis- 
ported himself,  .in  his  kaleidoscopic  and  fireworky  fantasia. 

Fi-re-wo:rker.  [f.  FIRE  sb.  +  WORKER,  after 
FIREWORK.] 

tl.  One  who  has  to  do  with  fireworks  or  ex- 
plosives in  war ;  spec,  an  artillery  officer,  under  the 
fire-master.  Obs. 

1626  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (ed.  4)  527  They  tooke  some 
of  these  Fire-workers,  &  one  of  which  being  examined, 
confessed  after  M.  Prings  Relation  thus.  1686  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  2124/2  They  will  be  8000  fighting  Men,  besides  . . 
Gunners  and  Fire-workers.  1703  Hid.  No.  3913/2  A  Lieu- 
tenant, with  5  Fireworkers,  killed.  1800  DUNDAS  in  Owen 
IVellesley's  Desp.  564  Each  company  to  have  an  additional 
Lieut.-Fireworker. 

2.  One  who  makes  fireworks  ;  a  pyrotechnist. 

1772  in  J.  T.  Smith  Bk.  Rainy  Day  (1861)  52  Torre  the 
fireworker  divided  the  receipts  at  the  door  with  the  pro- 
prietor. 1835  BURNES  Trai,.  Bok/iara  (ed.  2)  I.  t76  All  the 
fire-workers  of  Lahore  seemed  to  be  exerting  their  talents 
in  pyrotechny. 

So  t  Fire-working  vbl.  sb.,  the  management  of 
fireworks  or  explosives  (ais.) ;  Fire-working///. 
a.,  working  with  fire. 

1758  WHITWORTH  Ace.  Russia  60  He.  .understands  nava- 
\S  »"'  sn'Pbu'ld'ng,  fortification,  and  fire-working.  1850 
W.  MAGINN  Homeric  Ball.  169  A  vessel  wrought  By  the 
fire-working  god. 


FIRING. 

PiTe-wo:rship.    [f.  as  prec.  +  \VOKSHIP  sb.~\ 

The  worship  or  adoration  of  fire. 

1774  J.  KRYANT  Mytlwl.  I.  210  Here  was  the  source  of 
fire-worship.  1871  TVLOR  Prim.  Cult.  II.  254  The  fire- 
worship  of  Assyria,  Chaldea,  Phoenicia. 

So  Pi're-wo^rshipper,  one  who  worships  fire, 
a  follower  of  Zoroaster. 

1806  T.  MAURICE  Fall  Mogul  In  trod.  19  Persees,  who, 
though  in  these  pages  denominated  fire-worshippers,  are 
[etc.].  1879  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Led.  Archil.  I.  13  The  Fire- 
worshippers  of  ancient  Persia. 

Firing  (fai  ''rin,\  vbl.  sb.     [f.  FIRE  v.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  a.  The  action  of  setting  on  fire  or  alight. 
1548  HALL  Chron.  i8b,   Perceyving  by  the  firyng  of  the 

beacons  that  the  people  began  to  assemble.  1677  YAH- 
RAXTON  Engl.  Imprtrv.  16  1  he  mine  of  some  thousand 
Families  since  the  firing  of  London.  1817  COBBETT  Wks. 
XXXII.  150  Those  meetings  led.  .to  the  firing  and  pulling 
down  of  houses. 

b.  The  action  of  catching  fire  or  becoming 
ignited.  Obs.  or  rare. 

1588  G.  FLETCHER  in  Hahluyfs  Voy.  (1598)  I.  480  The 
greatest  inconuenience  of  their  wodden  building  is  the 
aptnesse  for  firing,  which  happeneth  very  oft.  1641  BEST 
Farm.  Bks.  ^Surtees)  6:  Then  doe  wee  drawe  up  a  leape 
aboute  the  middle  of  each  roomstead . .  whearby  the  dainger 
of  firing  is  prevented.  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man. 
i.  iii.  95  By  the  eruption  of.  .Sulphureous  Vapours,  and  the 
firing  thereof,  these  protuberances  of  Mountains  and  Hilk 
may  be  made.  1750  ELLIS  Mod.  Hitsb.  in.  i.  87  Firing, 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  hay  when  stacked  damp. 

2.  The  action  of  subjecting  to  the  operation  of 
fire  ;  preparation,  baking,  or  curing  by  heat. 

178*  WEDGWOOD  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII.  307  Their  use  is 
confined  to  a  particular  structure  of  furnaces,  and  mode  of 
firing.  18351  STONEHOUSE  Axholme  228  This  window  has 
had  four  firings  at  a  very  high  temperature.  i$B$fJarf>er's 
Mag.  Apr.  679  !\  The  glazing  and  firing  of  pottery  has  been 
a  fine  art.  1888  Times  (weekly  ed.)  23  Nov.  9/4  The 
process  called  '  firing '  [of  tea],  .is  a  kind  of  roasting. 

3.  Farriery*  Cauterizing.     (See  FIRE  v.  10.) 
1644  PRYNNE  &  WALKER  Fienncs'  Trial  65  Who  should 

not  use  cauteries  or  firing  till  the  utmost  extremity.  1866 
ROGERS  Agric.  4-  Prices  I.  xv.  282  In  1385.  .firing  was  used 
to  cure  horses  of  spavin.  1891  Daily  Ntws  21  Apr.  5/4 
Firing,  for  curb  especially,  need  not  be  a  severe  operation. 

4.  Applied  to  a  disease  in  tobacco  and  in  flax  : 
see  quots.  and  cf.  KIBE  v.  4  b. 

1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  947  What  they 
call  Firing  is  this :  When . .  there  has  been  a  very  wet  and  cold 
Season,  and  very  hot  Weather  suddenly  ensues,  the  Leaves 
[of  tobacco]  turn  brown,  and  dry  to  dust.  1812  DUBOURDIEU 
Agric.Surv.  Antrim  197  Flax  is  subject  to  a  disease  called 
firing,  which  often  attacks  it  when  near  ripe.  1888  PATON 
&  DITTMAR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  424/2  Tobacco  plants 
. .  have  been  subject  to  .  -  a  disease  called  '  firing,'  caused 
by  the  long  continuance  of  very  wet  or  very  dry  weather. 

5.  The  action  of  supplying  with  fire ;  the  feeding 
and  tending  of  a  fire  or  furnace. 

1893  Labour  Commission    Gloss.,    Firing,  attending    to 
the  fires  and  keeping  them  up  to  the  required  heat  for 
carbonising  coal. 

6.  The  discharging  a  fire-arm,  a  mine,  etc. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  69  All  things  being  now 
in  readinesse  for  the  firing  of  the  mine.  1684  Scanderbeg 
Rediv.  vl  143  The  fierce  Firings  of  the  said  Battalions. 
1790  BEATSON  Nov.  fy  Mil.  Mem.  I.  157  Night  coming  on, 
the  firing  on  both  sides  ceased.  1885  Manch.  Exam, 
3  Oct.  4/7  The  train  drew  up.  .amid,  .the  firing  of  guns. 

b.  transf.  in  Bell-ringing*  The  ringing  of  all 
the  bells  in  a  peal  at  once. 

1788  W.  JONES,  etc.  Clams  Campanalogia.  4  Those 
clamberings  and  firings  (as  it  is  called)  that  destroy  all 
music.  1880  in  GROVE  Diet.  Mtts. 

7.  cotter.  Material  for  a  fire,  fuel. 

rtiSSS  RIDLEY  in  Content*.  Rev.  (1878)  XXXI.  771  To 

S'.ve  him  both  meat,  drink,  clothing,  and  firing.  1591 
REENE  Disc,  Coosnage  (1592)  23  Fewel  or  fiering,  being 
a  thing  necessary.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  24  Aug.,  The  bells 
rung ;  but  no  bonfires .  .any  where, — partly  from  the  deamess 
of  firing.  1796  MORSE  Amcr,  Geog.  II.  212  Want  of  firing 
is  the  greatest  inconveniency  that  both  islands  labour  under. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Brooke  Farm  ii.  18  Their  mother 
explained  that  the  boys  cut  firing  on  the  common. 

tb.  A  quantity  of  burning  fuel.   Obs.  rare. 
c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  11.  433  Here  shall  entere  a-nother 
devyll.  .with  a  fyeryng. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.)  as  (sense  \]  firing-chamber \ 
(sense  3)  firing-iron  ;  (sense  5)  firing-door,  -/to/e, 
-machine,  -tool,  etc. ;  (sense  6)  firing  line,  party, 
-pin,  etc. ;  firing-place,  a  fire-place  (obs.) ;  also, 
the  place  from  which  a  gun  is  fired  ;  firing-point, 
the  temperature  at  which   an  inflammable  oil  is 
liable  to  spontaneous  combustion. 

1894  Lockivoocfs  Diet.  Mech.  Ettgn*.t  *  Firing  Chamber  or 
Lighting  Chamber,  the  small  cavity  or  chamber  through 
which  the  charge  of  a  gas  engine  is  ignited.     189*   Pall 
Mall  G.  13  Dec.  6/2  A  small  but  well-preserved  hypocaust, 
with  its  *firing-door.    189*  Lock-wood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin., 

Firing  Holt)  the  door  in  the  side  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace  through  which  the  fuel  is  introduced  to  the  grate 
area.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supfi.,  s.  v.,  When  the  farrier 
has  made  his  *firing-iron  red  hot  in  his  forge,  he  applies 
the  thinnest  part  to  the  horses  skin.  1881  LD.  HARTINGTON 
in  Dmily  Tel.  6  May  2,  General  Stewart  was  obliged  to 
put  every  reserve  man  into  the  *firing  line.  1859  F.  A. 
GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  48  The  ^Firing  party  move 
to  the  grave.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Firing-party , 
a  detachment  of  soldiers,  marines,  or  small-arm  men  selected 
to  fire  over  the  grave  of  an  individual  buried  with  military 
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FIRISH. 

1879  BROWNING  M.  Relph  78  The  turf  marked  out  for  the 
party's  firing- place.  1878  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  IV.  570  Mineral 
oil,  one  or  two  degrees  above  the  standard  *firing-point, 
may,  if  stored  in  a  populous  locality,  cause  sad  disaster. 

f  Fi'rish,  a.    Obs.-n     [f.  FIRE  sb.  -\-  -ISH.] 
Savouring  of  fire.     Hence  t  Pi'risliness. 
1568  TURNER  Herbal  in.  65  There  is  a  firishnes  in  it. 

t  Firk,  ferk,  sb.  Obs.    [f.  next  vb.] 

1.  A  smart  sudden   blow  or  stroke,   as   with  a 
whip  ;  a  flick,  flip  ;  a  cut  or  thrust  (with  a  sword). 

a  1634  RANDOLPH  Muses  Looking-glass?  \.  iv,  My  Apish 
imitation  . .  Does  as  goo_d  service  , .  As  your  proud  whip, 
with  all  his  ferkes,  and  jerkes.  a  1670  KARL  ORRERY  Guz- 
nian  116931  40  Both  of  them  had  a  Fierk  at  each  of  my 
Haunches. 

2.  A   trick,  dodge,   subterfuge.     Also,  a   freak, 
prank,  caprice. 

1611  BARKKY  Ram-Alley  in.  in  Ha/1.  Dodsley  X.  329 
Leave  this  firk  of  law.  1636  DAVENANT  Witts  in  Dodsley 
Old  Plays  11780)  VIII.  498  This  was  such  a  firk  of  piety 
I  ne'er  heard  of.  1682  H.  MORK  Annot.  Glanvill's  Lux  O. 
211  A  pretty  juvenile  Ferk  of  Wit. 

3.  ?  A  dance  ;  ?  a  partner  for  a  dance. 

1632  SHIRLF.V  Hyde  Park  u.  ii,  Come,  choose  your  firk, 
for  dance  you  shall. 

Firk,  ferk  (f^-ik),  v.  Forms  :  a.  i  feerciau, 
fercian,  4  ferkien,  4-6  ferke,  (5  fark\  7-  ferk. 
0.  6-7  flrke,  (7  flrck),  9  dial,  virk,  6-  firk. 
\Q^.  fercian,  ftp.rcian*  prob.  f./a'r  (see  FAKE  j-^.1). 

In  OE.  known  only  in  one  example  in  the  sense  '  to  bring, 
conduct ' ;  but  the  vb.  fercian  to  support,  feed,  may  perh. 
be  the  same  word,  as  this  sense  may  have  developed  from 
that  of  supplying  with  provisions  for  a  journey  (cf.  FAKK 
sb±  8.) 

1 1.  trans.  To  bring,  carry,  conduct ;  to  help 
forward  on  one's  way.  Obs. 

O.  E,  Chron.  an.  1009  pet  folc  . .  f<crcodon  [v.  r.  fer- 
codon]  3a  scipo  eft  to  Lundene.  c  1350  Wiil.  Palerne  3630 
pei  . .  bisiliche  fondede  fast  to  ferke  him  forjnvard.  1393 
GOWER  Conf.  III.  295  This  lord  . .  The  which  upon  the  see 
she  [Fortune]  ferketh.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  614  The  flese 
for  to  fecche,  and  ferke  it  away.  Ibid.  3840  So  bolnet  was 
his  body,  bat  burthen  hade  ynoghe  The  fete  of  }>at  freke  to 
ferke  hym  about e.  Ibid.  6032  All  necessaries,  .[^ai]  ffechit 
fro  the  flete,  &  ferkit  to  bonke. 

2.  f  a.  To  urge,  press  hard ;  to  drive,  drive 
away.  Obs. 

1340-70  Alisaundcr  66  By  force  of  hur  fight  Sei  firked 
hym  Sennes.  Ibid.  85  [J>ei]  Felled  J»e  falsse  folke,  ferked 
hem  hard.  1606  CHAPMAN  Gentleman  Uslier\.  i,  The  red 
fac'd  Sunne  hath  firkt  the  flundering  shades.  1640  BROME 
Antipodes  in.  ii,  This  shall  serve  To  firke  your  adversary 
from  court  to  court.  1674  N.  FAIR  PAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  74 
There  is  somewhat  in  it,  that  firks  us  more  at  such  a  nick 
of  time  to  wake. 

b.  With  advbs. :  To  drive,  force,  or  move  sharply 
and  suddenly  off,  out,  up  ;  \  to  cut  off  (some  one's 
head).  Also  dial,  to  drive  or  *  ferret '  out  (vermin), 
to  clear  out  (a  burrow,  etc.).  To  firk  up  (/??'.) :  to 
stir  up,  rouse,  "j"  To  firk  to  death^  (out)  of  life  :  to 
put  to  death. 

£•1400  Deslr.  Troy  145  He  caste  in  his  thoghte  The  freike 
vpon  faire  wise  ferke  out  of  lyue.  Ibid.  5260  With  a  fouclion 
felle  to  ferke  of  his  hede.  Ibid.  12191  J>e  fell  kyng  of  Frigie 
I  ferkidof  lyue.  Ibid.  12362  With  hor  fos  to  be  felly  ferkit  to 
dethe.  i6zoB.  J_oNsoM>Jft:A.  u.  i,  He.  .purFeshiscoales/Tillhe 
firke  nature  vp,in  her  owne  center.  1640  BROME  Antipodes  \\. 
ii,  As  Tumblers  doe  ;  when  betwixt  every  feat  They  gather 
wind,  by  firking  up  their  breeches.  \fmD\GWiTiuoTreatises 
(1645)  i.  377  He  [the  badger]  will  pisse  upon  his  taile,  and 
by  firking  that  up  and  downe,  will  endeavour  ..  to  make 
their  eyes  smart.  1817-8  COBBETT  Resid.  U.S.  ^1822)  249 
These  vermin  our  friend  firks  out  (as  the  Hampshire  people 
call  it).  1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  496  If  I  do  not 
ferk  you  out  of  all  likelihood  of  ringing  the  beauty,  why 
mandamus  me  !  1878  P.  ROBINSON  Indian  Garden  106  Not 
all  the  marigolds  of  Cathay  will  firk  up  Christmas  spirits. 
1891  Sheffield  Gloss.  Suppl.,  Fer  A,  to  clear  out  ..  'Come, 
lass,  let's  ferk  all  them  nooks  out ! ' 

t  C.  To  contrive  to  get  or  *  raise '  (a  living) ;  to 
get  (money)  from  a  person.  Also,  to  cheat,  rob 
(any  one).  To  firk  up\  to  hatch  or  vamp  up  (a 
business").  Obs. 

1604  DEKKER  Honest  Wh.  in  Dodsley  Old  Plays  (1780) 
III.  344  As  from  poor  clients  lawyers  firk  money,  a.  1616 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Little  Fr.  Lawyer  in.  ii,  A  fine  lawyer,  sir, 
And  would  have  firk'd  you  up  a  business,  And  out  of  this 
court  into  that.  1622  FLETCHER  Beggars'  Bnsk  in.  i,  Were 
ever  fools  so  ferk'd?  1624  —  Rule  a  Wife  in.  iv,  These 
five  years  she  has  firkt  a  pretty  Living.  1709  Brit.  Apollo 
U.  No.  65.  3/2  She  Firkt  a  Living  upon  Earth. 

t3.  refl.  and  intr.  To  urge  oneself  forward  ;  to 
move  quickly,  hasten,  f  To  firk  (oneself}  up\  to 
start  up,  set  oneself  in  motion.  To  firk  out  with 
(a  sword}  •  to  draw  hastily.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E,  A  Hit.  P.  B.  897  Fast  be  freke  ferkez  vp  ful 
ferd  at  his  hert.  c  1340  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  173  pe  fole  hat  he 
ferkkes  on.  Ibid.  2013  pat  o)>er  ferkez  hym  vp  &  fechez 
hym  his  wedez.  1340-70  Alex.  <$•  Dind.  300  Ne  foure- 
fotede  best  [we]  ferke  to  kill,  c  1400  Melayne  484  He 
ferkes  owte  with  a  fawchon  And  hittis  the  Sawdane  one 
the  crownn.  £1400  Destr.  7*roy  6585  The  freke  ben  in 
fuerse  hast  ferkid  on  horse,  a  1400-50  Alexander  766 
He..  Farkis  to  see  Philip  &  fangis  his  leue.  Ibid.  926 
Philip. .  Ferkis  furth  with  a  fewe  folk.  1599  NASHE  Lenten 
Stujffc  Wks.  <Grosart)  V,  244  The  bonnie  Northren  cobbles 
. .  with  their  Indian  canaos  . .  firking  as  flight  swift  thorow 
the  glassy  fieldes  of  Thetis,  as  if  it  were  the  land  of  yce. 

t  b.  intr.  To  move  about  briskly ;  to  dance,  jig ; 
to  flaunt  or  frisk  about ;  to  be  lively,  frisky,  or 
'jiggish  '.  Also  to  firk  it.  Obs. 
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159*  NASHK  Have  with  yon  Ep.  Ded.,  Wks.  (Grosarti  I  IT. 

17  Neuer  surcease  flaunting  and  firking  it  in  fustian.  1606 
Sir  G,  Goosecappe  i\.  \.  in  llullen  O.  PL  III.  32  Your 
dauncers  legges  DOW  for*sooth,  and  Caper,  and  jerke  and 
Firke.  a  1635  FLETCHER  Woman* s  Prize  n.  vi,  They  have 
got  a  stick  of  Fiddles  and  they  firke  it  In  wondrous  waies. 
c  1630  B.  JONSON  Expost.  Inigo  Jones,  How  would  he  firk, 
like  Adam  Overdo,  Up  and  about.  1672  VILLIERS  (Dk. 
Kuckhm.)Rfte<irsal(Arb.)  115  We'l  frisk  in  our  shell,  We'l 
firk  in  our  shell,  a  1679  EARL  ORRERY  Gitzwan  iv.  (end), 
Well  since  I  am  restrain'd  a  while  from  doing,  I'll  ferk  it 
with  thinking. 

4.  trans.  To  beat,  whip,  lash,  trounce,  drub.  Obs. 
exc.  arch. 

1567  EDWARDS  Damon  $  Pithias  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV. 
164  O,  I  had  firk'd  him  trimly,  thou  villain,  if  thou  hadst 
given  me  my  sword.  1590  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  iv.  29 
M.  Fer:  lie  fer  him,  and  firke  him,  and  ferret  him.  a  1625 
FLETCHER  Women  P leas' d  m,  iv,  I  have  paid  her;  I  have  so 
ferk'd  her  face.  1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial  n.  u,  He  has 
tirk'd  And  mumbled  the  rogue  Turks.  1708  Brit.  Apollo 
No.  9.  3/1  Who  . .  Bound  up  a  tingling  Rod,  and  firk'd  his 
Tail.  1722  SEWEI.  Hist.  Quakers  iv.  128  At  this  the  Judge 
said,  '  Take  him  away,  Prevaricator  1  I'll  ferk  him '.  1736 
AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet,  i,  To  fir]t,_/7ag ello.  1863  SALA  Capt. 
Dangerous  I,  iv.  97, 1  would  sooner  see  a  poor  rogue  soundly 
fnked  at  the  post. 

t  b.  To  play  (a  fiddle\  06s. 

1668  DAVENANT  Man's  the  Master  in.  ii.  Firk  your 
fiddles ! 

Hence  Fi'rking-  vbl.  sb,  and///,  a.  Also  Pi'rker, 
one  who  firks.  Fi'rkery  (see  quot.  1611). 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  70  Why 
should  Igoe  gadding. . after  firkins  flantado  Amphibologies? 
1602  MARSTON  Ant.  fy  Mel.  in.  Wks.  1856  I.  34  He  would 
proove  a  rare  firking  Satyrist.  1611  COTGR.,  Bichecoterie 
..firkerie,  an  odde  pranke,  or  ierke,  in  whoorisme.  1611 
BARREY  Rant-Alley  iv.  i.  F  iv,  She  shall  haue  bayle  . .  And 
a  firking  writte  Of  false  imprisonment,  a  1625  FLETCHER 
Mad  Lazier  v.  iv,  No  firking  out  at  fingers  ends.  1632 
ROWLEY  Woman  never  I'ext  iv.  i.  51  These  briske  factors 
are  notable  firkers.  1636  DAVENANT  Witts  (1673)  197  Sir, 
these  are  the  firkers  of  the  City  Fiddles.  1654  GAYTON 
Pleas.  Notes  in.  i.  68  Your  soberest  Jades  are  firkers  in 
Corners.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  \\.  u.  448  Give  thy  outward- 
fellow  a  ferking.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat,  French  King  Wks. 
1730  I.  59  That  I  had  the  firking  of  thy  bumb  with  holly. 
1719  D'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  IV.  263  In  Paul's  Churchyard 
. .  dwells  a  noble  Firker.  Take  heed  . .  Lest  you  taste  of 
his  Lash. 

fFrrkett.  Obs.  =next. 

1523  Nottinghm.  Rec.  No.  1396,  6  Unum  cadum,  Anglice 
a  firkett,  nigri  sopi. 

Firkin  (fa'Jkin), sb.  Forms:  5  ferdekyn,  fer- 
ken,  6  fl-,  fyrken,  fyrkin,  Sc.  ferrekyn,  (7  firk- 
ing, 8  ferkin),  9.$V.flrikin,  6- firkin.  [In  T5thc. 
ferdekyn,  app.  a.  MDu.  *vierdekijnt  dim.  ofvierde 
fourth,  fourth  part:  see  -KIN.] 

1.  A  small  cask  for  liquids,  fish,  butter,  etc.,  ori- 
ginally containing  a  quarter  of  a  '  barrel '  or  half 
a 'kilderkin'. 

1423  Act  2  Hen.  VIy  c.  14  Ferdekyns  de  Harank.  1502 
ARNOLDE  Chron,  (1811)  85  To  enacte  that  euery.  .barell, 
kilderkyn  and  firken  of  ale  and  bere  kepe  ther  full  mesur. 
15..  Aberdeen  Reg.  (Jam.),  Ane  ferrekyn  of  saip.  1653 
WALTON  Angler  223  Put  them.. into  some  tub  or  firkin. 
1745  De  Foes  Ent;.  Tradesman  (1841)  I.  xxvi.  258  Butter, 
in  firkins.  1817  W.  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Priits  II.  1177  He 
carried  the  firkins  as  far  as  Bowes.  1879  J.  BURROUGHS 
Locusts  fy  W.  Honey  10  As  the  dairy-maid  packs  butter 
into  a  firkin.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Aug.  4/1  The  farm 
labourer  carries  his  day's  allowance  to  the  field  in  a  sort  of 
miniature  cask,  known  to  him  as  a  '  firkin  \  which  may 
hold  from  a  quart  to  a  gallon. 

b.  humorously  applied  to  a  person. 

1630  J.TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  in.  78/2  Most  of  them  are 
transformed  to  Barrels,  Firkings,  and  Kinderkins,  alwayes 
fraight  with  Hamburge  beere.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Firkin  of  foul  Stujf>  a.  .Coarse  Corpulent  Woman. 
1830  GALT  Laiurie  Todd  II.  yi.  viii.  315  Rather  than  see 
our  school  defiled  with  yon  firikin  of  foul  stuff. 

2.  Used  as  a  measure  of  capacity :  Half  a  kilder- 
kin.    (The    '  barrel  *,    *  kilderkin ',    and    '  firkin  ' 
varied  in  capacity  according  to  the  commodity.) 

1465  Mann.  «$•  Hoitsek.  Exp.  299  Paid  for  a  fferken  ale, 
x.a.  1535  TINDALE  John  u.  6  Pottes  of  stone  ..  contayn- 
ynge  two  or  thre  fyrkyns  a  pece.  1542  RECORDE  Gr.  Artes 
11575)  204  Of  Ale  the  Fyrken  conteineth  8  gallons.  1600 
T.  HYLL  Aritk.  i.  xiii.  66  b,  8  gallons  in  measure  make 
i  firkin  of  ale,  sope,  herring  ;  9  gallons. .  i  firkin  of  beere  ; 
io$  gallons,  i  firkin  of  salmon  or  Eeles.  1668  DF.NHAM 
Second  West.  Wonder  4  in  Poems  107  Another.,  was  done 
with  a  Firkin  of  powder.  1713  WARDER  True  Amazons  32 
Honey,  that  will  make  us  a  Ferkin  of  good  Mead.  1727 
BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.,  Two  Firkins  make  a  Kilderkin. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xvi,  '  They  made  me  drink  a  firkin 
of  Malvoisie." 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  firkin-man,  -trade  (see 
quot.  1706);  ale-firkin  :  see  ALE. 

1670  J.  SMITH  England's  Improv.  Rwiv'd  164,  4  wooden 
Vessels  of  Firkin  size,  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey*,  Firkin, 
man,  one  that  trades  with  a  Brewer  for  small  Beer,  to  furnish 
his  own  Customers.  1743  Lond.  <$•  Country  Brnv.  u.  (ed.  2) 
158  The  honest  Brewer  or  Firkin-man.  Ibid.^  This  Monster 
in  Iniquity  sold  his  Firkin-Trade. 

Hence  (nonce-ivds.}  Fi'rkiu  v,,  trans,  to  store  ttp 
in  firkins.  Pirkinee*r  [see  -EBB],  one  who  sells 
by  the  firkin. 

1563-87  FOXF,  A.  tf  Aft  (1684)  III.  732,  I  cannot  firken  up 
my  butter.. and  let  the  poor  want.  1842  Blacfav.  Mag. 
LII.  468  The  orders — the  princely  prices,  came  from  king- 
doms that  were  magnificent — not  from  costermongering 
republics,  .not  from  illiberal  guilds  of  salt-butter  firkineers. 


FIRM. 

Firlot  (Ts-jlf't).  Sc.  Forms :  5  ferlot,  6  feirt-, 
fert-,  ferthelett,  fertleitt,  furlet,  fyrlot,  7-8 
furlot,  8  farlet,  6-  flrlot.  [First  in  L.  ferthe- 
fo/a,  app.  repr.  ON.  fidrfe  hlotr  fourth  part :  see 
LOT. 

The  OE.  klot  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the 
sense  of  '(fractional)  part '.] 

1.  A  measure  of  capacity  for  com,  etc.,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  boll. 

[1264  Compnt,  Vicecom.  de  Forfar  (Jam.),  In  servicio 
regis  iij  celd.  ij  boll,  et  j  ferthelota.]  1426  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  I 
(i597)  §  70  They  ordaned . .  foure  firlottes  to  conteine  a  boll. 
1484  Act  Audit.  36/2,  iii  ferlotis  of  mele.  c  1540  in  W.  H. 
Maxwell  Shorts  %  Adv.  Scotl.  xxviii.  (1855)  229  Oats,  47 
chalders  i  boll  2  firlots.  1708  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit. 
u.  in.  ii.  510  The  Flrlot  of  Linlithgpw.  .contains  Thirty-one 
Pints  Sterling  Jugg,  for  the  Measuring  of  Wheat,  Rye.  Meal, 
etc.  1824  Aleck.  Mag.  No.  46.  279  You  can  determine  the 
weight  of  a  firlot  of  grain  in  the  short  space  of  half  a  minute. 
18^6  GRANT  Burgh  Sck.  Scotl.  n.  458  note,  Another  [gives] 
a  firlot,  and  another  two  firlots  of  meal. 

b.  A  certain  measure  used  for  other  commodities ; 
also,  a  great  quantity. 

1549  fnv.  of  Brine  (Somerset  Ho.),  xij  ferthelettes  of  grece 
butter.  1585  Inv.  of  Postilthwaite  (Somerset  Ho.\  Urn  v. 
feirtletts  couerlete  jarne.  a  i8«  Fire  of  Frendraitght  iii. 
in  Child  Ballads  vn.  cxcvi  (1890)  46/1  Ye's  hae  a  firlot  o  the 
gude  red  gowd.  1883  J.  PURVES  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Sept. 
353  Poachers  . .  who  in  a  night  secure  a  *  firlot '  of  part- 
ridges. 

2.  A  vessel  used  to  measure  a  firlot  of  corn,  etc. 

1573  TVRIE  Refut.  Answ.  Knox  40  b,  Na  man  doth  licht 
ane  lanterne,  putting  it  vnder  ane  firlot.     1577-95  Descr. 
Isles  Scotl.  in  Skene  Celtic  Scotl,  III.  App.  437  To  take  sa 
mony  firlotts  as  micht  stand  side  by  side.    1670  RAY  Prov. 
287  Mony  words  fills  not  the  furlot.     1815  SCOTT  Guy  M. 
ii,  The  old  castle,  where  the  family  lived,  in  their  de- 
cadence, as  a  mouse  lives  under  a  firlot. 

Firm  (fa-im),  sb.^  Also  6  firme.  [ad.  It.,  Sp. 
and  Pg.  firma,  a  Com.  Rom.  n.  of  action  f.  L. 
firmare  to  confirm,  in  late  L.  to  ratify  by  one*s 
signature,  {.firm-its  FIRM  a.  Cf.  FARM  sb,-y  which 
is  another  form  of  the  same  word.  The  word  first 
occurs  in  translations  from  Sp.  writers  ;  in  sense  2 
it  was  prob.  taken,  like  other  commercial  words, 
from  Italian.] 

1 1.   Signature,  sign-manual.   Obs. 

1574  HELLOWES  Gnenarats  Fam.  Ep.  62  The  firme  of  my 
hand  I  cannot  denie.     Ibid.   257  This  letter,  .is.  .without 
date  or  firme.      1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendozas  Hist.  China  8r 
He  . .  doth  firme  the  petition  with  his  own  firme  with  red 
inke.     [1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1864)  50  The  Articles 
..were  confirmed  by  the  King's  Firma.]     1688  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  2354/2  He.. puts  the  Grand  Signior's  Firm  or  Name 
to    all    Imperial   Commands.      1707    FREIND  Peterbormv's 
Cond.  Sp.  143  We  order  these  Presents  to  be  passed  with 
our  Royal  Firm.      1755  tr.  Italian  certificate  in  Magem 
Insurances  I.  304  The  frequent  knowledge  we  have  of  his 
Firm  and  Signature. 

2.  a.  The  'style*  or  name  under  which  the 
business  of  a  commercial  house  is  transacted,  b. 
A  partnership  of  two  or  more  persons  for  carrying 
on  a  business  ;  a  commercial  house. 

1744  in  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  v.  Ixvi.  301  We  are  come 
to  the  unanimous  resolution  of  fixing  one  house,  under 
the  firm  of  Messieurs  Hanway  and  Mierop.  1785  MRS. 
BENNETT  Juvenile  Indiscret.  (1786)  II.  135  He  could  not 
oppose  the  wishes  of  the  respectable  partners  without  alter- 
ing the  firm  of  the  house.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral 
T.  (1816)  I.  xix,  163  All  we  want  to  know,  is  the  number  of 
your  note,  and  the  firm  of  the  house.  1817  W.  SELWYN  Law 
Nisi  Priits  II.  1065  An  action  brought  by  the  other  parties 
in  the  firm,  for  goods  sold  and  delivered.  1861  W.  BELL 
Diet.  Laiv  Scot.  387/1  A  proper  or  personal  firm  is  a  firm 
designated  by  the  names  of  one  or  more  of  the  partners.. 
A  descriptive  firm  has  reference  to  some  such  circumstance 
as  the  place  where  the  company  is  established,  or  the  trans- 
actions in  which  it  is  engaged.  1864  MRS.  RIDDELL  George 
Geith  I.  ii.  9  Trading  under  the  firm  of  *  Grant  &  Co.' 
1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  viii,  My  small  patrimony  was  left 
a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Firm  I  am  with.  1882  SERJT. 
BALLANTINE  Exper.  viii.  81  A  respectable  firm  of  solicitors. 

c.  transf.  Applied  (chiefly  in  sarcastic  use)  to 
a  number  of  persons  regarded  as  associated  for  the 
promotion  of  their  common  interest. 

a  1707  BURKE  (T.),  The  bill  was  carried  by  a  very  small 
majority,  consisting  of  partners  in  the  firm.  1819  Metropolis 
II.  209  He  won  a  little  money  in  Bennet  Street,  (where,  to 
be  sure,  it  seldom  happens  that  any  one,  not  of  the  firm, 
does  win).  1862  MERIVALE  Rotn,  Einp.  (1865}  VII.  lx.  291 
The  plebeian  emperor,  the  head  of  the  Flavian  firm. 

d.  Long  firm.     (See  quot.  1882.) 

1869  Orchestra  2  Jan.  235/1  The  doings  of  '  the  Long 
Firm  ',  a  body  of  phantom  capitalists  who  issue  large  orders 
to  supply  an  infinite  variety  of  goods.  1882  OGILVIE  s.v. 
Firm,  Long  Firm,  a  term  given  to  that  class  of  swindlers 
who  obtain  goods  by  pretending  to  be  in  business  in  a  certain 
place,  and  ordering  goods  to  be  sent  to  them,  generally 
from  persons  at  a  distance,  without  any  intention  of  pay- 
ment. 1888  RIDER  HAGGARD  Mr.  Meeson's  Will  xv,  John 
would  give  James  briefs,  and  James's  reflected  glory  would  - 
shine  back  on  John.  In  short,  they  were  anxious  to  establish 
a  legal  long  firm  of  the  most  approved  pattern. 

Firm,  $b$  Hist.  [ad.  med.L.  firma  :  see  FARM 
sb.%]  Occasionally  used  instead  of  FARM  sb.2  in 
translations  of  med.L.  documents. 

1859  A.  JEFFREY  Roxbnrghsh.  III.  iv.  in  He  granted  to 
Sir  Robert  Erskine  £100  out  of  his  firms  m  Aberdeen. 
1875  W.  Mcli. WRAITH  Guide  Wigtownshire  54  James  III 
granted  to  his  Queen  the  whole  Lordship  of  Galloway,  with 
the  customs  and  firms  of  the  burghs  of  Kirkcudbright  and 
Wigtown,  as  well  as  the  Castle  of  Thrieve. 


FIRM. 

Firm  (foun),  a.  and  adv.     Forms  :  4-6  ferm(e, 
6   fyrme,   6-7  flrme,  6-  firm.     [MK.  ferme,  a. 
OF.  (and  Fr.)fernie:-L.  Brunts.] 
A.  ««£ 

1.  Having  a  close  consistence,  of  solid  or  compact 
structure  or  texture ;  not  readily  yielding  to  pressure 
or  impact. 

1611  BIBLE  Job  xli.  24  His  heart  is  as  firme  as  a  stone. 
1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  ]Vvrld\\\.  §  5  To  dry  up  the  abundant 
slime  and  mudde  of  the  Earth,  and  make  the  Land  more 
lirme.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  I.  350  Down  they  light  On  the 
firm  brimstone.  1726  SHEI.VOCKE  l''0y.  round  World 28  To 
case  it  all  over  with  firm  thick  plank.  17*7  SWIFT  Giilli-'f'y 
in.  ii.  187  Upon  the  firm  earth.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Pano- 
rama Sc.  ff  Art  I.  5  Cast  steel  takes  a  fine  firm  edge. 
1823  F.  CLISSOLD  Ascent  Mt.  Blanc  20  The  surface  of  the 
•inow  was  of  so  firm  a  consistence  that  [etc.].  1854  BADHAM 
Italieut.  170  The  flesh  is  rather  too  firm  when  fresh. 

2.  Securely  or  steadily  fixed,  not  easily  moved  or 
shaken,  stable. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  v.  204  Yet,  though  thou  stand's! 
more  sure,  than  I  could  do,  Thou  art  not  firme  enough. 
1598  —  Merry  W.  m.  ii.  49  It  is  as  possitiue,  as  the  earth 
is  firme.  1694  NARBOROUGH  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  46  They 
lie  in  Veins  in  the  Earth,  and  in  the  firm  Rocks.  1784 
COWPER  Task  v.  156  So  stood  the  brittle  prodigy,  though 
smooth  And  slipp'ry  the  materials,  yet  frost-bound  Firm  as 
a  rock.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  ii,  The  glass 
was  yet  firm  in  the  windows.  Mod.  Try  whether  the  post 
is  firm  in  the  ground. 

3.  That  does  not  shake,  quiver,  or  waver  ;  steady 
in  motion  or  action ;  having  control  of  the  muscular 
forces  of  the  body,  not  relaxed  or  nerveless. 

1593  SHAKS.  s  Hen.  VI,  HI.  i.  190  King  Henry  throwes 
away  his  Crutch,  Before  his  Legges  be  firme  to  beare  his 
Body.  1614  BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  102  This  firme  and 
beautifull  light  [the  Sun],  1656  COWLKV  Dai'ideis  in.  504 
The  Lion's  royal  whelp,  .leaves  the  ruund  Hear  for  firmer 
claws.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  yi.  534  Him  -soon  they  met 
Under  spred  Ensignes  moving  nigh,  in  slow  But  firm 
Battalion.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  121  Upright  he 
walks  on  Pasterns  firm  and  straight.  1809  ROLAND  Fencing 
22  Extend  the  longe ..  provided  you  feel  yourself  firm  and 
steady  in  that  position.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I. 
273,  I  never  heard  but  one  woman  who  had  so  firm  a  touch 
[on  the  piano].  1840  P.  Parley's  Ann.  I.  176  A  wise 
man's  feet  are  always  firm  in  the  stirrup.  1870  BRYANT 
Iliad  I.  iv.  120  O  aged  man,  would  that  thy  knees  were 
firm  As  is  thy  purpose. 

4.  Healthy,  robust ;  sound,  undecayed.     (Cf.  in- 
fii-m.}    ?  Obs. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Herestach's  Huso.  m.  (1586)  124  b,  If  the 
Horse  have  an  ache  [sifebrit],  give  it  him  with  water,  if  he 
be  ferme  [si  nonfebrit]  with  good  strong  Wine.  1715-20 
POPE  Iliad  xvn.  348  Lamented  youth  1  in  life's  firm  bloom 
he  fell.  1776  G.  SEMPLIS  Building  in  Water  84  Those 
which  were  painted  were  all  quite  rotten,  but  those  that 
were  not  painted  continued  firm.  1798  MALTHUS  Popitl. 
(1817)  I.  428  In  the  firmest  stages  of  fife. 

5.  Of  non-material  things :  Fixed,  settled,  estab- 
lished.    Of  a  decree,  law,  or  sentence  :  Immutable. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  vi.  78.  I  ne  trowe  nat  bat  be 
pris  and  grace  of  be  poeple . .  ne  is  ferm  perdurably.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvi.  74  pou-.sall  hafe  were  withouten 
ferme  pees  all  way.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  i.  16  The 
law  of  nature  ys..in  al  cuntreys  fyrme  and  stabul.  1568 
GRAFTON  Citron.  II.  173  We.  .promise  to  observe  and  holde 
his  deede  firme  and  stable.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  iii.  85 
Firme  and  irreuocable  is  my  doombe.  1625  BURGES  Pers. 
Tithes  64  If  the  Law  bee.  .firme  for  Personal  Tithes.  1660 
MILTON  Free  Commw.  430  The  happiness  of  a  Nation 
must  needs  be  firmest  and  certainest  in  a  full  and  free 
Council  of  thir  own  electing.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist, 
Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I-  229  This  apotefesmatic  or  judicial 
astrology  obtained  firm  possession  of  men's  minds. 

fb.  Assured,  secure  (as  a  possession,  etc.). 
Also  of  a  person  :  Assured  of  a.  tiling.  Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  ix.  755  The  King.  .Send  hyrn  to  be 
in  ferm  keping.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  285  b/i  They 
mette  and  were  ferme  of  the  lignage  promysed.  1594  First 
/'t.  Contention  (1843)  39  You  shall  have  yourfirme  rewarde. 
1671  CHARENTE  Let.  Customs  64  He  who  was  Governour 
at  the  time.. did  not.. deliver  it  up  to  the  King  of  Portugal, 
but  kept  it  firm  to  the  King  of  Spain.  1737  WHISTON 
Josef/ius'  Antiq.  vn.  ix.  §  6  The  kingdom  would  be  firm  to 
him  when  David  was  dead. 

tc.  Well-ascertained,  certain,  sure.  Of  an  argu- 
ment: Well-founded,  valid.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xn.  283  porugh  fuire  is  fullyng  and 
t>at  is  terme  bileue.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  A  nsw.  Osor 
494  Alleadgyng  no  firme,  or  honest  proofe  of  y"  crimes. 
1396  SOMXtft*.  V.  iv.  i.  53  There  is  no  firme  reason  to 
be  rendred  Why  [etc.].  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country 
J<arme  27  If  the  drops  of  Water  comming  from  the  roofes  of 
Houses  doe  fall  one  a  good  while  after  another,  he  shall 
hold  it  for  firme,  that  cold  is  neere  at  hand.  1693  SOUTH 
term.  II.  187  If  the  sole  use  of  Words ..  were  to  inform  the 
and'good'  ^  *  '"'  'he  Consec!u';n<;e  W°«W  be  firm 

6.  Of  a  person,  his  attributes,  etc. :  Immovable 
or  not  easily  moved;  constant,  steadfast ;  iinflinch- 


„    »"""=•   f  "ai  lonune  cnaunge  hym  not      1400 
CAXTON  Eneydos  xn.  43  Make  thy  selfe  ferme  wyth  how 
«S5»  ABP.    HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  4  Thairto  gyf  ferme 
credens.    1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  ,v*  v.  28  Her  Moth™ 
(euen  strong  against  that   match  And  firme  for  Doctor 

.rb.)  20  TV  Court  doth   hereby  declare  their°firme'?rt 
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ship.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  I.  ix,  Lady  Vargrave,  though 
touched,  was  firm.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  225  I  hose 
classes  which  had  been  the  firm  allies  of  the  monarchy.  1852 
H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  (18531 l8'  [They]  were  firm  believers 
in  the  theory  of  insight.  1873  HELPS  Anini.  ff  Mast.  (1875)  4 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  [etc.] . 

b.  Steadfast  in  attachment  to  (a  person,  cause, 
or  the  like). 

1705  WALSH  Hor.  Odes  m.  iii.  2  The  man  that's  resolute 
and  just,  Firm  to  his  principles  and  trust,  a  1715  BURNET 
Own  Time  I.  393  While  the  Parliament  was_  so  firm  to  the 
King.  1726-46  THOMSON  Winter  &*  Phocion  the  Good  . . 
To  virtue  still  inexorably  firm. 

c.  Indicating  steadfastness  or  resolution. 

1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  211  '  I  am  the 
count',  replied  he,  in  a  firm  tone.  1844  Mem.  Balylmiau 
fcessll.  253  The  firm  voice  of  the  captain  giving  hisorders. 
1878  B.TAYLOR  Deukalion  II.  iv.  81  Pity  shines  From  those 
firm  eyes. 

7.  Comm.  a.  Of  prices :  Maintaining  their  level ; 
with  no  downward  tendency.  Of  commodities: 
Not  depressed  in  market  value.  Also  traiisf.  ap- 
plied to  the  market,  a  season  of  trade,  etc.  D. 
A  firm  offer :  one  which  the  person  making  it  is 
resolved  not  to  increase. 

1883  Daily  News  7  Nov.  4/7  American  prices  were  firm. 
1887  Ibid,  i  June  2/6  English  wheats  in  the  country  markets 
are  somewhat  irregular,  though  most  generally  firm.  1887 
Times  25  Aug.  9/1  The  Money  Market  has  been  a  little 
less  firm  tc-day.  1891  Daily  News  23  Nov.  2/7  There  is  no 
probability  of  the  market  becoming  weaker.  Indeed,  acon- 
tinued  firm  winter  and  a  good  spring  is  looked  forward  to. 

f8.  Firm  land,  firm-land:  dry  land,  solid 
earth ;  the  mainland  (as  opposed  to  an  island),  a 
'  continent '.  Obs.  as  a  recognized  phrase.  [  =  med. 
L.  terra firma,  F.  terre  ferme.'] 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  Nnve  Ind.  (Arbt)  8  They  see  the  con- 
tinente  or  fyrme  lande,  extended  euen  to  the  North  Pole. 
1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  v.  (ed.  7)  574  The  South  firme 
Land  is  called  of  some  Magellanica.  1612  BREREWOOD 
Lang,  ff  Reltg.  x.  93  Thus  it  is.  .in  the  firm  land  of  Asia : 
but  in  the  islands  about  Asia  [etc.].  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n. 
589  A  frozen  continent,  .which  on  firm  land  Thaws  not. 
1682  WIIELER  Joitm.  Greece  I.  22  It  is  joyned.  .to  the  Firm- 
land  by  a  Woodden  one  [bridge].  1872  BROWNING  Fifine 
Ixxxii.  3  No  more  to  do  But  tread  the  firmland,  tempt  the 
uncertain  sea  no  more. 

t  9.  ellipt.  quasi-J*.    =  prec.   Obs. 

1598  HAKLUYT  /  'oy.  I.  438  No  such  Islands  may  bee  found 
in  the  Scithian  sea  toward  the  firme  of  Asia.  1612  DRAYTON 
Poly-olb.  ii.  407  Betwixt  the  fore-land  and  the  firme,  Shee 
[Wight]  hath  that  narrow  Sea,  which  we  the  Solent  tearme. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  7 'rav.  I.  19  Ashore  on  the  firme  of  Asia. 

B.  adv.  and  quasi-nofe*. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  116  That  she  furste  and  formest 
I  ferme  shulde  bilieue.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  127  He 
..firm  believes.  ijo^MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  137  The  shorter 
all  the  Bearings  of  Timbers  are,  the  firmer  they  Bear.  1768- 
74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  304  Charity,  .is  built  firmest 
upon  faith  and  prudence.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  xi.  iv, 
Her  rosy  feet  press  firmer,  as  she  leaps  Upon  the  wing. 

b.  Chiefly  in  phr.  to  stand  firm  (lit.  and  fig.), 
and  to  hold  firm  (to}. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xviii.  10  J>at  J>ai  be  balden  ferme. 
1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  i.  Def.  iv.  2  A  right  lyne  is  that 
which  standeth  firme  betwene  his  extremes.  1611  BIHLE 
Josh.  iv.  3  The  place  where  the  Priests  feet  stood  firme. 
1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  n.  i.  67  Heel'd  make  the  Heauens  hold 
firme  The  walls  of  thy  deere  Honour.  1626  BACON  Sylva 
§  900  Wee  that  hold  firme  to  the  Works  of  God.  1724  DE 
FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (18401  277  He,  an  old  tried  soldier, 
stood  firm.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Trails,  Manners  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  45,  I  find  the  Englishman  to  be  him  of  all  men 
who  stands  firmest  in  his  shoes.  1857  SPURGEON  Serin. 
New  Park  St.  II.  132  Those  who  hold  truth  pretty  firm 
and  will  not  let  it  go. 

C.  Comb. 

1.  Of  the  adj. :  a.  with  sb.,  as  \firm-wood  (used 
as  adj.).  Also  firm-land  (see  A.  8). 

1745  tr.  Columella's  Hnsb.  m.  xvii,  Authors  who  denied 
that  the  upper  firm-wood  branch  is  fit  for  bearing  fruit 

b.  In  parasynthetic  adjs.,  as  firm-based,  -fooled, 
-framed,  -nerved,  -paced,  ^-proposed,  -sinewed, 
-textured;  also  firm-hoofed,  having  hoofs  not 
cloven. 

1820  KEATS  Hyperion  11.  138  My  'firm-based  footstool. 


Mutes,  &c.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  v.  286  Thy  firm-hoofed  [Gr.' 
liiav<i\<K\  coursers.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Met.  Leg.,  Wallace 
xxxvii,  The  *firm-nerved  youth's  exerted  force.  1799  CAMP- 
BELL Pleas.  Hope  \,  "Firm-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front 
they  form.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  v.  ii.  462  The  King  hath 
graunted  euery  Article.  .According  to  their  *firm  proposed 
natures.  1884  BLACK  fud.  Shaks.  viii,  His  "firm-sinewed 
figure.  1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  NoteJiks.  (1883)  I.  553,  I.. 
found  her  sensible,  .and  'firm-textured,  rather  than  soft  and 
sentimental. 
2.  Of  the  adv.  with  pa.  pples.,  forming  adjs.,  as 

firm-braced,  -compacted,  -planted,  -rooted  (hence 

firm-rootedness),  -set,  -written. 

18^7  EMERSON  Poems  (1857)  47  'Firm-braced  I  sought  my 
ancient  woods.  1779  POTTER  jEschylus  I.  142  (Supplicants) 
Their  »firm<ompacted  ships.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  xn.  382 
Oaks. /Firm-planted.  1808  MRS.  E.  H.  ILIFP  Poems  d8i8) 
97  Firm-rooted  in  the  yellow  sands.  1860  PUSEY  Mm. 
Proph.  587  The  allusion.. is  to  its  firm-rootedness.  1605 
SSHAKS.  Macb.  u.  i.  56  Thou  sure  and  *firme-set  Earth  Heare 


Kings. 


FIRM. 

(foini),^.    Now  rare  exc.  in  technical  use. 

'    Forms  :  4 ferme,  5-7  firme,  6  fyrme.    [Partly  ad. 
!    (either  through  F.  fermer  or  directly)  L.  Jlrmare, 
i    f.  Jintnis  FIRM  a.  ;  partly  a  new  formation  on  the 
adj.] 

1.  trans.  To   make   firm  or  fast ;  to  set  or  fix 
firmly  or  securely ;  also,  to  hold  (a  thing)  fast. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  v.  14  (Camb.  MS.)  Fastne  and 
ferme  thise  erthes  stable  with  thilke  bonde  by  whiche  thow 
gouerneste  the  heuene.  a  1400  50  Alexander  1369  And 
j>at  (tower]  he  fiches  &  firmes  sa  fast  to  ^e  wall.  1609 
BIBI.F,  <Dpuay)  Gen.  vii.  16  Annot.,  The  dore..was  to  be 
firmed  without.. for  better  induring  the  forcible  waters. 
1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xni.  246  He.. to  a  stone  Turn'd  all 
her  sylvan  substance;  all  below  Firm'd  her  with  roots,  and 
left  her.  1669  BOYLE  Contn.  New  Exp.  n.  (1682)  46  The 
Reciever  seemed  to  admit  the  external  air,  .therefore  I 
firmed  the  cover  with  Turpentine.  1670  WALTON  Lives  \, 
77  The  stones.. were  again  by  the  masons  art  so  levelled 
and  firm'd,  as  they  had  been  formerly.  1808  J.  BARLOW 
Colnmb.  vn.  735  They  firm  the  base  Of  Freedom's  tem- 
ple, while  her  arms  they  grace.  1855  SINGLETON  Virgil 
II.  70  With  its  griping  fang  The  anchor  firmed  the  ships. 
1885  Binn.  Weekly  fast  7  Feb.  1/7  Keep  spring  flowers 
well  firmed  in  the  ground.  1890  HOSIF.  West  China  166 
Men.  .removing  with  their  toes  the  weeds  from  the  roots 
of  the  young  shoots,  and  finning  the  latter  in  the  ground. 

fb.  To  fasten  or  fix  (the  eye)  upon  (some- 
thing). Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vii.  i  As  pilot.  .Upon  his  card  and 
compas  firmes  his  eye. 

f  c.  To  steady,  support.   Obs.  rare. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psend.  Ep.  v.  xvi.  258  The  stafie  of 
his  [Christ's]  direction,  whereon  if  he  firmeth  himselfe,  he 
may  be  able  to  overcom  the  billows  of  resistance. 

2.  To  make   firm  in  consistence ;   to  compact, 
solidify. 

1580  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  85  The  force  of  the  water.. 
did  firm  and  harden  it,  and  made  it  grow  so  to  Land.  1605 
B.  JONSON  Volpone  n.  i,  The  powder,  .clear'd  her  wrinkles, 
firm'd  her  gums,  fill'd  her  skin,  colour'd  her  hair.  1610  W. 
FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  x.  24  Boggie  and  spungie 
grounds  are  ..  setled,  fastened  ana  firmed  by  frequent 
ouer-flowing  them  with  Fords.  1757  DYER  Fleece  HI.  137 
Ever  and  anon,  to  firm  the  work,  Against  the  web  is  driv'n 
the  noisy  frame.  1842  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  III.  i.  125 
By  every  means  firm  the  land  after  wheat-sowing.  1882 
Garden  18  Mar.  185/3  Plant  carefully,  well  firming  the  soil 
about  their  roots  with  the  hand.  1890  HOSIF.  West  China. 
19  Drums  for  firming  the  paper  as  it  comes  from  the  pulp 
troughs. 

f  3.  trans.  To  strengthen,  make  robust.  Obs. 

1599  GREENE  Palmer's  Verses  viii.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  303/2 
When  in  the  Virgin's  lap  earth's  comfort  sleeps.  .Both  corn 
and  plants  are  firmed. 

1 4.  To  establish,  settle,  confirm  (a  person,  etc.)  ; 
to  strengthen  (in  resolution),  encourage.  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNR  Handl.  Synne  9889  God  jyue  vs  grace. . 
!  Yn  )>e  beleue  to  ferme  vs  ry^t.  1639  G.  DANIEL  Eccliis. 
xxii.  53  The  heart  Which  firmed  is  by  what  the  Wise 
impart,  Fear  cannot  daunt.  1650  W.  BROUGH  Sacr,  Priiic. 
('659)  545  Solid  knowledge  will.  .Firm  the  Mind  in  Truth. 
1682  N.  O.  Boileaus  Lutrin  in.  171  Thy  Valour  firm'd  the 
wavering  Troops  that  day. 

t  5.  To  make  (an  agreement,  etc.)  firm ;  to  es- 
tablish firmly,  settle,  strengthen.  Obs. 

c  14*5  WVNTOUN Cron.  viii.  i.  4oTwaErlys..Comechargyd 
in  Scotland . .  To  tret,  and  ferme  a  Marriage.  1577-87  HOLIN- 
SHKD  Chron.  III.  1184/1  It  was  further  concluded  also,  that 
a  peace  should  be  firmed,  .betwixt  the  realmes  of  England 
and  Scotland.  1504  LODGE  Wounds  Civil  War  in.  i.  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  VII.  135  And  we  will  firm  our  honours  by 
our  bloods.  1659  H.  L' ESTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off.  486 
These  testimonies  firm  the  comparison  betwixt  such  persons 
and  Adam.  1673  DRYDEN  Amboyna  n.  i,  Hold  back  your 
Hand,  from  firming  of  your  Faith.  17*9  SAVAGE  Wanderer 
i.  204  He  won  the  Belgic  Land.  .And  firms  the  Conquest 
with  his  fenceful  Mound.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Coluinb.  n.  294 
Ten  wide  provinces.  .Bless  the  same  king,  and  daily  firm 
the  sway. 

•fr  b.  To  make  (a  possession,  title,  etc.)  sure ; 
to  assure,  secure;  also,  to  attach  (a  person)  se- 
curely. Const,  to,  unto.  Obs. 

1530  R.  WHYTFORD  Werke  for  Honseh.  E,  The  blessynge 
of  the  parentes  dothe  fyrme  and  make  stable  the  possessyons 
and  the  kynred  of  the  chylder.  1624  T.  SCOTT  Belg.  Souldier 
18  That  [he]  be  especially  carefull  to  firme  and  contract 
unto  himselfe.. the  King  of  Poland.  1664  J.  WILSON  A. 
Comnenins  v.  iii,  Since  your  joint  unanimous  concent  JIas 
firm'd  that  title.  1669  J.  OWEN  in  T.  Gale  Jansenisme  Pref., 
That  ground  shall  be  firmed  to  them  speedily  by  new  Briefs. 
\  C.  gen.  To  ratify  formally ;  to  confirm.  Obs. 

iS&NtiBHELentertStutfcis  When  hee  [William  I]  firmed 
and  rubrickt  Kentishmen's  gauill-kind  of  the  sonne  to  in- 
herite  at  fifteene.  1659  H.  C'ESTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off. 
435  Solemn  leagues  . .  solemnly  firmed  by  oaths.  1685 
DRYDEN  Albion  $  Albttniits  i.  8  Jove  has  firm'd  it  with  an 
Awfull  Nod.  1703  POPE,  Thebais  591  Be  present  still,  oh 
Goddess  1  .  .Proceed,  and  firm  those  omens  thou  hast  made. 

f  6.  To  make  va  document)  valid  by  authoritative 
seal,  indorsement,  signature,  stamp,  or  the  like ; 
to  subscribe,  sign.  Also,  to  firm  with  the  hand. 

1510  Will  of  J.  Deram  (Somerset  Ho.),  Fyrmed  ..  w»  my 
hand.  1574  HELLOWES  Gneuara's  Fani.  Ep.  62  To  firme  it 
with  the  hand,  is  meere  follie.  Ibid.  64  If . .  Ca_tiline  and 
other  his  fellowes  had  not  firmed  the  letter  of  their  coniura- 
tion.  Ibid.  231, 1  caused  your  bill  to  be  firmed  by  the  Queene. 
1588  Ord.  Sp.  Fleet  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1744)  I.  m  These  my 
instructions  are . .  firmed  by  my  hand.  1613  HAYWARD  Norm. 
A  iugs,  It  ill.  /,  98  Charters  and  deeds  . .  were  firmed  by  the 
parties  special!  scale.  1641  Termcs  de  la  Ley  156  b,  Writings 
.  .were  wont  to  be  firmed  in  England  with  Crosses  of  gold. 
1690  DRYMRN  Don  Sebastian  v.  120  Your  Father's  hand, 
Ftrm'd  with  his  Signet. 


FIHMABLE. 

t  b.  To  affix,  '  sign '  (one's  name)  to  a  docu- 
ment or  writing.  Obs. 

'5*9  /'V//<yV/.  C7iew  (Somerset  Ho.l,  In  witness  whereof 
we.  .haue  fyrmed  our  names.  1582  N.  LlCHEFtELD  tr,  Ci:s- 
tanlu'da  s  Ctm<j.  E.  Ind.  15-3  He. .  firmed  therevnto  his  name. 

absol.  1529  H'itl  of  A .  Chew  (Somerset  Ho.),  Because  here 
is  noo  space  to  fyrme  on  this  side  we  haue  fyrmed  on  the 
other  side.  1620  Sn  ELTON  Qni.v.  IV.  ii.  10  Another  shall 
firm  for  me. 

7.  intr.  To  become  firm. 

1882  in  OCILVIE.  1883  [see  ffl.  adj.  below].  1887  .9. 
Chesh.  Gloss.,  Finn,  to  grow  firm.  A  cheese-making  term. 

Hence  Firmed  ppl.  a.  (spec,  in  falconry :  see 
quot.  1706).  Fi'rming  ///.  a.  a.  trans.  That 
confirms  or  ratifies,  b.  intr.  That  is  becoming 
firm  :  see  FIRM  a.  7. 

1574  HELLOWKS  Gneitarit's  Fam.  Ep.  36  It  [a  letter]  had 
not  come  firmed  or  with  superscription.  1625  Bp.  MOUNT AGU 
App.  Cxsar.  Ep.  Ded.,  I  did  it  with  a  firmed  purpose  to 
leave  all  private  opinions.  1649  G.  DANIKI.  Trinarch., 
Hen.  IV,  ccclxv,  Belgia,  only  (in  a  firmed  state  Wrought 
out  by  others)  has  been  fortunate.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Firmed  or  full  Firmed  (in  Falconry),  well  fledged  or  well 
cover'd  with  Feathers.  1816  L.  HUNT  Rimini  iv.  06  A  noble 
word  !  exclaimed  the  Prince,  and  smote  Preparingly  on  earth 
his  firming  foot.  1839  BAILEY  Festtis  (1854)  332  A  vital  wind 
invisible,  Yet  firmed  and  bounded  in  a  beauteous  form.  1883 
Scotsman  9  May  10/1  Sold  at  firming  prices. 

t  Pi'rmable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FIKM  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
?  Worthy  to  be  ratified. 

1584  R.  W.  Three  Liuiies  of  London  in  Hazl.  DoitsleyVl. 
282  You  will  make  an  ill  matter  seem  good  and  firmabfe. 

Firmament  (fs'.imame'nt).  Forms  :  4-6  fer-, 
fyrmament(e,  3-  firmament,  [ad.  L.  Jirma- 
menf-um,  l.firma-re  to  strengthen,  f.  firintis  firm. 
Cf.  OF.  firmament. 

In  class.  I,at.  the  word  means  'something  which  strengthens 
or  supports '  (cf.  3),  In  the  Vulgate  it  was  adopted,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  aT6pe'tt>|Lia  of  the  LXX  (properly  firm  or  solid 
structure ',  f.  0T«pe6eip  to  make  firm  or  solid,  f.  <7Tepeo«  firm, 
solidt,  as  the  rendering  of  Heb.  l"p  rAqiac.,  applied  to  the 
vault  of  the  sky.  The  Heb.  word  prob.  means  '  expanse ', 
from  the  root  JpT  raqaf.  which  in  the  Bible  has  the  senses 
'to  tread',  'to  beat  out  (metals)',  'to  spread  out';  but  in 
Syriac  the  vb.  means  '  to  condense,  make  firm  or  solid ', 
whence  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  renderings  of  the  sb.] 

1.  The  arch  or  vault  of  heaven  overhead,  in  which 
the  clouds  and  the  stars  appear  ;  the  sky  or  heavens. 
In  mod.  use  only  poet,  or  rhetorical. 

[cioso  Byrhtferth's  Handloc  in  Anflia  (1885)  VIII.  309 
On  bam  oorum  dae^e  he  geworhte  firmamentum  beet  ys  beos 
heofon.]  ciago  Gen.  $  Ex.  95  Do  god  bad  ben  3e  firma- 
ment, c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  226/248  J>at  huy  ne  yseisen 
noting  bote  be  se  ant  (>e  firmament.  ^1386  CHAUCER 
Merck.  T.  975  Bright  was  the  day,  and  bliew  the  firmament. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  35  That  lyttle  sleepe  that  they  had  was 
.  .abrode  vnder  the  firmamente.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  604 
Now  glow'd  the  Firmament  With  living  Saphirs.  1693 
LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  III.  192  This  morning  a  rain- 
bow seen  in  the  firmament.  1846  tr.  Schlegefs  Phil.  Hist.  80 
The  northern  firmament  possesses  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
brilliant  constellations.  1877  BRYANT  Poems,  Receive  thy 
Sight  ii,  The  pleasant  rays  That  lit  the  glorious  firmament. 

b.  Heaven,  as  the  place  where  God  dwells.    Obs. 
exc.  in  Biblical  and  liturgical  phrases. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  221  Thikke  bowsandez..  Fellen 
fro  the  fyrmament,  fendez  ful  Make.  1388  WYCLIF  Ps.  cl.  I 
Herie  30  be  lord  in  hise  seyntis  !  herie  je  him  in  \>e  firma- 
ment of  his  vertu  1  1535  COVERDALE  Smg  3  Childr.  33 
Blessed  be  thou  in  y"  firmament  of  heauen.  1611  BIBLE  Ps. 
cl.  i  Praise  him  in  the  firmament  of  his  power. 

c.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  104  Pile,  whiche  may 
wete  be  called  the  firmament  of  perfeccyon,  for  it  is  the 
stablysshment  of  all  holy  conuersacyon,  whereby  man  . . 
discerneth  waters  from  waters.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  n. 
xxii.  (1851)  127  That  it  may  be  suffer  3  to  stand  in  the  place 
where  God  set  it  amidst  the  firmament  of  his  holy  Laws. 
!667  —  P.  L.  n.  175  What  if . .  this  Firmament  Of  Hell 
should  spout  her  Cataracts  of  Fire?  1871  E.  F.  BURR  Ad 
Fident  vi.  97  A  whole  firmament  of  twinkling  philosophers 
and  philosophies. 

f2.  In  old  Astronomy:  The  sphere  containing 
the  fixed  stars ;  the  eighth  heaven  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  43  }>e  xii.  signez  of  be  firma- 
ment. 1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  93  A  nother  heuen  ys 
called  the  fyrmamente,  where  are  the  sterres.  1551  RECORDE 
Cast.  Knowl.  (1556)  7  Aboue  these  seuen  planetes,  is  there 
an  other  heauen  or  skie,  whiche  commonly  is  named  the 
Firmament,  and  hath  in  it  an  infinite  numbre  of  starres. 
1635  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  i.  iv.  79  The  distance  of  the 
Firmament,  wherein  are  placed  the  fixt  Starres  is  not 
measurable  by  mans  industrie.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Reft. 
(1845'  is  Those  Stars  that  shine  in  the  Firmament  or  highest 
visible  Heaven. 

t  b.  Hence,  applied  sometimes  to  the  other  celes- 
tial spheres.  First  firmament :  the  Primum  mobile. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  197  O  firste  moving 
cruel  firmament,  With  thy  diurnal  swegh  that  croudest  ay. 
1393  GOWEK  Cmf.  III.  2  He  can  . .  yiven  every  Jugement, 
Which  longeth  to  the  firmament  . .  Both  of  the  sterre  and  of 
the  mone.  1551  RECORDE  Cast.  Knoivl.  (1556)  n  This 
motion  is . .  called  of  auncient  writers  the  motion  of  the  First 
firmament. 

c.  transf.  in  Alchemy.   (Cf.  HEAVEN.) 
1610  B.  JONSON  Alchemist  II.  iii,  Your  sunne,  your  moone, 
your  firmament,  your  adrop. 

t  3.  In  the  literal  etymological  sense  :  Anything 
which  strengthens  or  supports;   a  substratum,   a 
firm  support  or  foundation,  lit.  andy?j". 
1554  KNOX  Godly  Let.  B  viij,  Here  is  the  firmamente  of 
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my  fyrst  cause.  (11555  PHIU'OT  Exam,  fy  Writ.  (Parker 
Soc.)  38:?  Paul  calleth  tin;  church  the  firmament  and  pillar 
of  truth.  1578  HANISTKR  His:.  Man  i.  17  [That]  this  same 
hone,  .might  be  vnto  Larinx  as  a  firmament,  and  foundation. 
1615  CKOOKE  Body  of  Man  388  It  was  not  safe  that  his 
thinne  coat  should  rtinne  along  without  some  Firmament. 
a  1626  BACON  Interpr.  Mature  i.Wks.  1857  HI.  218, 1  thought 
it  good  . .  to  make  a  strong  . .  bank  . .  to  guide  the  course  of 
the  waters;  by  setting  down  this  position  or  firmament, 
namely,  That  all  knowledge  is  to  be  limited  by  religion. 
1649  JKK.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  II.  ix.  121  This  duty  to 
parents  is  the  very  firmament  and  bond  of  commonwealths. 
1701  S.  SEWALL  Diary  30  June  (1879)  II.  38  The  absence  of 
him  who  was  the  Firmament  and  Ornament  of  the  Province. 
b.  The  process  of  strengthening  or  making  firm. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  144  The  tongue  hath  a  liga- 
ment or  bridle  for  two  causes ;  First  for  the  firmament  of  its 
Basis. 

f  4.  (See  quot.) 

1690  EVELYN  Mnnd.  Muliebrh  7  Pins  tipt  with  Diamond 
Point,  and  head,  By  which  the  Curls  are  fastened,  In  radiant 
Firmament  set  out.  —  Fop-Diet.  18  Firmament,  Diamonds, 
or  other  precious  Stones  heading  the  Pins  which  they  stick 
in  the  Tour,  and  Hair,  like  Stars. 

5.   Co  nib. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  Tears  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  70  Theyr 
Firmament-propping  foundation,  shal  be  adequated  with 
the  Valley  of  lehosaphat. 

Hence  Fi*rmamentwa:rds  adv.,  towards  the 
firmament ;  heavenwards. 

1886  BURTON  Arab.  Nts.  I.  188  Then  she  flew  firmament- 
wards  to  circle  it. 

Firmameiital  (foimame'ntal),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-AL.1 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  firmament. 

1600  Dr.  Dodypoll\.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PL  III.  100  Looke  on 
the  heavens  colour'd  with  golden  starres,  The  firmamentall 
ground  of  it  all  blew.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  iv.  i.  v, 
If  there  be  infinite  planetary  and  firmamentai  worlds.  1657 
COKAINE  Obstinate  Lady  ii.  i,  He  was  an  intricate  prog- 
nosticator  of  firmamentaf  eclipses,  1869  TYNDALL  in  Fortn. 
Rev.  i  Feb.  240  To  obtain  the  most  perfect  polarisation  of 
the  firmamentai  light.  1874  T.  HARDY  Madding  Crowd  II. 
vil.  81  In  the  vast  firmamentai  hollows  overhead. 

f  b.  Alchemy.  Firmamentai  water :  liquid  as 
pure  as  the  firmament ;  app.  rectified  Aqua  Vitsc. 

1550  MORWYNG  Evonym.  97  These,  .make  disceitful  image 
and  fikeliness  of  youth  :  the  firmamentall  water  dothe  it  in 
dede.  [1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  281  An  hollow  crystal 
pyramid  he  takes,  In  firmamentai  waters  dipt  above.] 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  supporting  framework  or 
permanent  substratum  :  cf.  FIRMAMENT  3. 

1696  BROOKHOUSE  Temple  Open.  40  The  Flesh  is  the  Incre- 
mental or  Changeable  Part,  and  the  Spirit  the  Firmamentai 
or  Immoveable  Part.  1825  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rent.  (1836)  II. 
357  note.  The  firmamentai  law  that  sustains  and  disposes 
the  apparent  world. 

t  Firmame'iitary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
-T-ARY.]  =prec. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  7  Some  by  that  firmament- 
ary "division  of  the  waters,  have  dreamt  of  a  watery  heaven 
above  the  stars.  1690  BOYLE  Chr.  Virtuoso  i.  69  And  much 
more  must  they  do  so  . .  who  believe  . .  there  were  . .  Firma- 
mentary  comets. 

Firman  (fa-Jrnan,  ||  ferma-n).  Forms :  a.  (7 
firmn,  8  flrhman\  8-9  fermaun,  flrmaun,  7- 
iirman.  0.  7  phirman,  7-9  phirmaund.  [a. 
Pers.  u\*&ferrHdHt  OPers.  *framana  (so  in  Pehlvi) 
=  Skr.  pramana  command.]  An  edict  or  order 
issued  by  an  Oriental  sovereign,  esp.  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey;  a  grant,  licence,  passport,  permit. 

1616  SIR  T.  ROE  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1624)  I,  iv.  xvi.  541 
Then  I  moued  him  forhis  fauour  for  an  English  Factory  to  be 
resident  in  the  Towne,  which  hee  willingly  granted,  and  gaue 
present  order  to  the  Buxy  to  draw  a  Firma  . .  for  their  resi- 
dence. 1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  50  But  upon  sight  of  his 
Phirman  for  Letter  of  command)  hee  agreed  willingly.  1704 
Collect.  Voy.  (Church.)  III.  571/2  Your  Majesty's  Firman, 
or  Letters  Patent.  17x0  PITT  Let.  in  Edin.  Rw.  (1893!  151, 
I  had . .  a  phirmaund  under  his  great  seal.  1816  Gentl.  Mag. 
LXXXVI.  i.  325  A  translation  of  the  fermaun  itself  has 
since  been  forwarded  by  Dr.  Hunt.  1863  KING  LAKE  Crimea 
(1877)  I.  xvii.  369  Having  caused  the  Porte  to  issue  firmans. 

transf.  1835  HOOD  Poetry,  Prose,  4-  Worse  iv,  He  bows 
to  the  metrical  firman,  As  dulcet  as  song  of  the  South.  1840 
BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  St.  Odille  iii,  A  German  . .  Paid  his 
court  to  her  father,  conceiving  his  firman  Would  soon  make 
her  bend. 

t  Prrmance.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  fermans,  fir- 
mans, 7  fermancD.  [ad.  OF.  fermance  (i)  an 
enclosure,  (2)  a  guarantee,  f.  fermer  to  shut,  con- 
firm, secure  :— 'L.firmare  :  see  FIRM  v.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  confined;  con- 
finement, imprisonment ;  chiefly  in  phrase :  (to 
keep,  put]  infirmance.  Also  concr.  An  enclosure. 


Scot.  (17281  63  Himselt  to  be  put  in  sicker  rirmance.  1013 
BP.  FORBES  On  Revel,  xx.  221  The  surenesse  is  cleered  in 
the  person  apprehender,  and  manner  of  fermance.  1679  in 
G.  Hickes  Spirit  of  Popery  64  We  ..  do  Command  ..  all 
Sheriffs  . .  to  Search  for  . .  the  Persons  afternamed  .  .and  put 
them  in  sure  Ward  and  Firmance.  1721  WODROW  Hist. 
Ch.  Scot.  (1829)  II.  n.  xiii.  485  Three  men  in  firmance  for 
robbery.  175*  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  137  The 
Rebels  . .  put  them  in  sure  Ward,  Firmance  and  Captivity. 

2.  Assurance,  confidence ;  also,  a  source  of  con- 
fidence. To  make  firmance  to :  to  give  a  pledge 
of  faithfulness  to. 

'53^  BELLENDEN  Cron,  Scot.  Proheme  Cosmogr.  vi,  So 
lang  I  swomit  in  hir  seis  deip  That  sad  auising  with  hir 


FIRMLY. 

ihochtfull  lance  Couth  find  na  port  to  ankir  hir  firmance. 
li'itt.  ii.  i.  10  b,  For  the  fame  of  ane  nobyll  prince  isanegretc 
fir  mar  ice  to  his  realme.  Ibid.  n.  xvi.  21  b,  Als  sone  as  Oillus 
was  maid  kyng  . .  to  stabil  the  realme  to  him  with  sickit 
firmance,  he  tuk  J>e  aithis  of  his  pepil. 

b.  Firmly  established  condition,  stability. 
1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  (1822)  107  The  Romanis.  .ar  brocht 
to  sic  firmance,  that  they  may  . .  sustene  the  plesand  frute 
of  libertie, 

Firmary,  var.  of  FERMKRY,  Obs.,  infirmary. 
t  Firma'tion.    Obs.    [ad.  L.  *Jirmatidn-emt  n. 
of  action  f.  firmare  to  make  firm,  i.firnms  FIRM.] 

1.  The  action  of  making  firm  or  fixing  steadily. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psend.  Ep.  iv.  i.  179  If  we  define 

sitting  to  be  a  firmation  of  the  body  upon  the  Ischias. 

2.  Katification,  confirmation. 

1684 T.  HocKiN6WyZVcm?.ji53The  incarnation,  passion, 
and  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Saviour  . .  being  the  firma- 
tion and  seal  of  all. 

Firme,  a.  Her.  (See  quot.  1889.) 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \.  v.  §  31  A  Cross  Patee  Entyre 
(or  Fixed  or  Firme).  1889  ELVIN  Diet.  Her.  61  Firme, 
a  term  used  for  a  cross  patte'e,  when  it  extends  to  each 
side  of  the  shield  :  the  same  as  a  cross  patte'e  throughout, 
or  entire. 

Firme,  var.  of  FORME  Obs.t  first. 

Firment,  obs.  form  of  FERMENT. 

Firmer  (faumai).  [ad.  F.  fermoir  chisel  for 
making  mortices,  altered  form  (as  if  f.  fermer  in 
obs.  sense  to  fasten,  secure)  otformoir,  which  was 
earlier  anglicized  as  FORMER.]  Used  only  in  comb., 
firmer-chisel,  -gougre,  -tool  (see  quots.). 

[1688,  1727-51,  1764 :  see  FORMER.]  1823  P.  NICHOLSON 
Pract.  Builder  239  The  firmer  chisel  is  a  thin  broad  chisel, 
with  the  sides  parallel  to  a  certain  length,  and  then  taper- 
ing, so  as  to  become  much  narrower  towards  the  shoulder. 
It  is  used  by  being  driven  by  the  blows  of  a  mallet  on  the 
handle.  1876  GWILT  Encycl.  Archit.  Gloss.  1243  Firmer 
Tool,  a  chisel  used  by  joiners  with  a  mallet,  by  which  the 
sides  of  mortises  are  formed.  1888  LockwoocTsDict.  Mech. 
Etigin,,  Firmer  Tools,  the  ordinary  short  chisels  and  gouges 
of  wood  workers,  so  termed  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  paring  tools. 

Firmest,  obs.  form  of  FOREMOST. 

t  Frrmify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FIRM  a.  +  -(I)FY.] 
trans.  To  make  firm.  intr.  To  become  firm. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist. Man  i.  5  You  shall  not  dread,  to  finde 
the  examples  of  Syssarcosis  very  playne,  in  the  fleshy  firmi- 
fieng  of  the  teeth  in  their  Celles.  Ibid.  17  Os  Hyoides  . .  is 
so  firmified  in  the  middest,  as  to  neither  part  it  easely 
slippeth, 

t  Finning  chisel  —firuier-chisel. 

1799  Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  XVII.  337  Work  off  the 
remaining  wood  with  a  large  firming  chissel. 

t  Fi'Mttitude.  Obs.  [ad.  L.jfamif&dff,  i,  firm-its 
FIRM  a.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  firm,  in 
the  various  senses  of  the  adj. ;  firmness,  solidity, 
stability,  strength  ;  stability  of  purpose,  resolution. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyens  Terapeutyke  2  E  j,  They  do  vse 
these  names,  Dyspathies,  Metasyncrises,  Imbecyllitees, 
fyrmytudes  [Lat.  jirmitndines],  and  sondry  other  such 
names.  1579  TWVNE  Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  \\.  cxiv.  308  a, 
Vnlesse  the  minde.  .had  put  on  the  same  firmitude  and  con- 
stancie  agaynst  it  [the  payne].  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's 
Mor.  1340  The  stability  and  stedy  firmitude  of  those  broad 
flat  faces  which  it  [the  cube]  hath.  1668  H.  MORE  Dot. 
Dial.  i.  §  4  (1713^  10  So  great  a  firmitude  is  there  in  Life 
against  all  the  subtle  attaques  of  shifting  Reason.  1701  W. 
NICHOLS  Consol.  to  Parents  112  What  great  Firmitude  of 
Mind  they  have  to  oppose  against  such  a  cutting  misfortune. 

fFrrmity1.  06s.  Also  5-6  fermete,  -Hie, 
6-7  flrmitie,  -yte.  [a.  OF.  fermett,  f.  ferine 
FIRM  a. ;  refashioned  after  FIRM  and  -ITT.] 

1.  Firmness,    solidity,    stability.      Also,    moral 
firmness,  firm  allegiance,  constancy, 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  7V;/r(i868)  83  [It]  were  to  long  to  compte 
the  tenthe  party  of  her  fermete,  for  they  ouercome  the 
deuelle  and  hys  temptaciones.  1480  B itry  Wills  (1850)  59 
For  the  more  fermete  and  stedfastenes  therof,  and  that  yt 
perpetually  shulde  indure.  1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  (1640) 
25  b,  There  was  no  firmlty  or  strength  in  it  [the  ayre]  to 
beare  them  [birds]  up.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  n. 
(Arb.)  113  The  square  ..  for  his  owne  stay  and  firmitie  re- 
quireth  none  other  base  then  himselfe.  1638  CHILLINGWORTH 
Rel.  Prot.  i.  vi.  §  7.  329  The  strength  and  firmity  of  my 
assent.  111656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  337  Pyrrhus,  doubt- 
ing the  firmity  of  the  Macedons  unto  him,  yielded  thereto. 
^1729  EARL  OF  AILESBURY  Mem.  (1890)  51  His  firmity  and 
presence  of  mind. 

2.  A  means  of  strengthening;  an  assurance. 
1523.57.  Papers  Hen.  VII 1^  IV;  94  If  mariage  myght  be 

goten  on  this  side  and  that  side,  it  woll  be.  .good  for  bothe 
the  realmes,  and  a  firmyte  of  kindnes. 

tFi'nnity 2.  Obs.-1    Aphetic  f.  INFIRMITY. 

14*6  AUDELAY  Poems  31  To  socour  ham,  in  here  fyrmete*. 

t  Firmless  (faumles),  a.  Obs.  [f.  FIRM  a.  + 
-LESS.]  Unsteady,  shifting. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  H.  n  iv.  Columnes  667  In 
Egypt  it  [Astronomy]  erects  A  famous  School,  yet  firm-lesse 
in  affects.  1605  Ibid.  n.  in.  iii.  Laive 926  We  float  On  firm- 
lesse  sands  of  this  vaste  Desart.  a  1744  POPE  (Webster), 
Does  passion  still  the  firmless  mind  control? 

Firmly  (fa'imli),  ado.  ff.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In 
a  firm  manner. 

1.  With  little  possibility  of  movement ;  so  as  not 
easily  to  be  shaken  or  dislodged ;  fixedly,  securely, 
strongly;  steadily,  immovably. 

CX374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  14^9  (1488^  I  wist. .That  your 
humble  seruant  . .  Were  in  your  harte  yset  so  fermely  As  ye 
in  mine.  #1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hum  Iv.  187  Kuery  man 
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iv.  xi,  Charity  ..  firmlier  rooted  ..  in  their  hearts.  1704 
NEWTON  Ofticks  (1721)  in.  i.  365  How  such  very  hard 
Particles  ..  can  stick  together  ..  so  firmly.  1776  GIBBON 
Decl.  ff  F.  I.  331  The  dangerous  frontier  of  Rhxtia  he  so 
firmly  secured,  that  [etc.].  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xviii.  127 
To  fix  at  each  step  my  staff  firmly  in  the  consolidated  snow. 
1880  GBIKIE  Phys.  Gcog.  ii.  7  The  atmospheric  envelope 
clasps  the  planet  firmly. 

2.  Without  wavering,  hesitation,  or  doubt ;   con- 
stantly, resolutely,  steadfastly. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  viii.  xv.  29  pe  lele  Scottis  men  . . 
To-gyddyr  stood  sa  fermly.  1552  ASCHAM  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Men  iCamden)  12,  I  am  thus  finnelie  persuaded.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  (1843)  14/2  He  was.  .firmly  resolved 
never  to  trust  him.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  177.  F  9 
A  copy,  .which  he  firmly  believed  to  be  of  the  first  edition. 
1781  GIISHON  Decl.  ff  F.  III.  119  The  Goth,  on  whose 
fidelity  he  firmly  relied.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
\.  no  The  nation  was  firmly  attached  to  hereditary  monarchy. 
1871  MORLEV  Voltaire^ (1886)  it  It  was  time  to  trust  firmly 
to  the  free  understanding  of  men  for  guidance.  1887  Daily 
News  7  June  2/6  Foreign  wheats  firmly  held. 

3.  Comb.,  as  firmly-braided,  -closed,  -rooted. 

1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxi,  The  sunlight  touched  the 
*firmly- braided  masses  of  hair.  1888  F.  HUME  Mad,  Midas 
\.  iii,  With  "firmly-closed  lips.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1852)  II.  249  The  -firmly-rooted  Christian  may  say. 

Firmness  (fa'Jmnes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NBSS.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  firm. 

1.  Solidity,  cohesion,  resistance  to  pressure. 

1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius  n.  53  Which  encreasing  by  de- 
grees, crumbled  and  brake  the  firmeness  of  the  stones.  1661 
BOYLE  Spring  o/Airi\\.  xxxi.  (1682182  In  the  short  history 
we  have  published  of  Fluidity  and  Firmness.  1799  KIRWAN 
Geol.  Ess.  108  Firmness  is  that  coherence  which  resists  per- 
cussion, and  its  opposite  is  brittleness,  or  fragility.  1851 
CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  155  The  requisite  firmness 
and  solidity  are  given  to  the  animal  fabric. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  to  a  large  extent   un- 
moved or  immovable ;  fixedness,  stability. 

1597  SIIAKS.  2  Hen,  IV,  in.  i.  48  Make  the  Continent 
(Wearie  of  solide  firmenesse)  melt  it  selfe  Into  the  Sea. 
a  1627  HAYWARD  Edw.  VI  (1630)  13  Both  the  easinesse  and 
firmnes  [of  the  union]  might  be  coniectured.  1703  MAUN- 
DRELL  Joitrn.  Jems.  89  The  whole  work  seems  to  be  endued 
with  such  absolute  firmness,  as  if  it  had  been  design'd  for 
Eternity.  1802  PALEY  Nat.  Thcol.  viii.  §  3  (1819)  86  By 
firmness  I  mean  not  only  strength  but  stability. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  firm  in  mind ; 
resolution,  steadiness,  steadfastness. 

Hence,  in  Phrenology,  the  '  bump '  or  ( organ '  supposed  to 
indicate  the  possession  of  this  quality.. 

1561  tr.  Calvin's  Foare  Serin,  ii.  D  ij  b,  That  constauncye 
and  firmnes  of  minde.  a  1684  EARL  ROSCO.MMON  IVks. 
('753)  *?  Nor  can  th'  .Egyptian  Patriarch  blame  my  muse, 
Which  for  his  firmness  does  his  heat  excuse.  1741  MlD- 
DLETON  Cicero  I.  vi.  518  Caesar  is  said  to  have  born  the 
news  of  her  death  with  an  uncommon  firmness.  1874 
GR.EEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  i.  162  Terrible  . .  as  were  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  English  army,  Edward's  firmness  remained 
unbroken. 

fb.  Steadfastness  of  attachment  to  a  person  or 
cause ;  faithfulness,  fidelity.  Obs. 

a  1627  SIR  J.  BEAUMONT  To  the  Prince  14  Your  noble 
firmenesse  to  your  friend.  1653  Sm  E.  NICHOLAS  in  ff. 
Papers  iCamden)  II.  u  His  Majesty's  affection  to  religion 
and  his  firmness  to  his  word.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  ix.  279 
But  that  thou  shouldst  my  firmness  therfore  doubt  To  God 
or  thee.  .1  expected  not  to  hear. 
4.  Comm.  Steadiness  in  price,  or  of  prices. 
1880  Globe  5  Mar.  5/4  The  feature  in  Foreign  Government 
Securities  is  the  firmness  of  Peruvian  Bonds.  1883  Manch. 
Exam  \i  Dec.  4/1  There  being  little  inclination  to  take 
short  bills,  owing  to  a  belief  that  the  present  firmness  will 
not  last.  1890  Daily  News  16  Sept.  3/4  The  outlays  on 
"half  of  this  pair  did  not  affect  the  firmness  of  Signorina 
and  Nunthorpe,  who  maintained  their  Saturday  rates. 

Firmor,  Firmorie,  var.  of  FERMER,  -v. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  1.  83  A  mere  tenant 
at  will,  or  firmor  of  the  profits. 

II  Fim  (firn).  [Ger.  firn, firne,  lit.  '  last  year's' 
(snow),  subst.  use  of  firne  adj.  'of  last  year': 
see  FERN  a.]  A  name  given  to  snow  above  the 
glaciers  which  is  partly  consolidated  by  alternate 
thawing  and  freezing,  but  has  not  yet  become 
glacier-ice. 
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Mt.  Blanc  33  Magmncent  is  the  prospect  „,.,. „<=  „„„ 

sometimes  present.     1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  155  The  im- 

:rfect]y  consolidated  substance,  partly  snow  and  partly  ice 
is  known  in  Switzerland  as  Ntvf  or  Firn. 
.7  flTOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.    In  6  flerous,  fyrous. 
[f.  riHE  +  -ous.]   =. FIERY  4. 

1503  HAWES  Examf.  Virt.  xii.  237  In  to  the  sygne  of  the 
fierous  yon.  Hid.  xiv.  296  He  dyd  vs  lyght  wuh  his  pure 
bemys  Quenchynge  of  mars  the  fyrous  lemys 

Firre,  obs.  form  of  FIR. 

t  Frrren,  a.  Obs.  In  4  firrene,  6  Sc.  firrin, 
flrron.  [f.  FIR  +  -EN.]  Made  of  fir 
£,J%  ""r*'"*  *°78  A  fayr  firrene  wowe.  ,5,3  DOUGLAS 
A  i  J  £  I?,  .lh'.f!"Tn<:  closouris  opnys,  bu?  noyise  or 
dyn  And  Greikls,  hid  the  hors  coist  within,  Patent  war 
maide.  1578  Inventorios  (18:5)  255  Ane  thik  firrin  plank 

Firret(te,  obs.  form,  of  FERRET. 
Firring :  see  FURRING. 

Firry  (&n\  a.      [f.  FIR  +  -T  I.]      a.  Abound- 
ing in  firs.     b.   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fir 
1833  Lin  Elia,  Rlakrsmoor,  Thy  firry  wilderness.     1843 
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TLNNVSON  Miller's  Dau.  6  Oft  I  heard  the  tender  dove  In 
[    firry'  woodlands  making  moan.     1842  HOOD  Elm  Tree  ill. 
xvi,  With  many  a  fallen  acorn-cup,  And  mast,  a  firry  cone. 

Firs,  obs.  form  of  FIERCE  a. 
First,  si.    Ofrs.  exc.  dial,  in  comb.      Forms  : 
i  first,  fyrst,  3  flrste,  south,  virste.     [OE.  fyrst 
str.  fern.  =  OHG.  first  ,MHG.  virst,  Ger./rx/)  :- 
*fersti-z ;   cf.   the  ablaut-var.  Du.,   LG.   vorst  :— 
*fiirsti-z,   of  same   meaning,   which   corresponds 
phonetically  to  Skr.  prshtt  fern,  rib  ;   in  sense  it 
is  nearer  to  the  (prob.  cognate)  Skr.  pj-shtA  back.] 
The  inward  roof  or  ceiling  of  a  chamber;  also, 
;    a  ridge-pole ;  ^first-piece. 

c  1000  MLTRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  126  Laquear,  fyrst. 
.-1275  Death  155  in  O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  179  pe  rof  and  be 
virste  schal  ligge  on  J>ine  chynne.    1378  Durham  Halm. 
Rolls  (Surteesl  149  In  manu  Johannis  fil.  Gilbert!  x  spars 
|    et  j  first,  et  in  gardino  prsd.  Thomac  sunt  v  ribs  et  firsts. 

b.  Comb.,    first-piece     (Chesh.    Gloss.},     -pole, 
'    (Shropsh.    Woi'Mk.},    the    ridge    piece    of   roof- 
timbers. 

First  (fSJSt),  a.  (st>.)  and  adv.    Forms  :  I  fyrst, 
fyrest,  first,  2-6  fyrst,  3  Or/a,  flrrst,  south,  vorst, 
i   4  forst,   3-4  ferst,   (3  feirst,  ferest,  -ist,  south. 
verst),  3-5  flrste,  (3  flreste,  -1st,  south.  virst\ 
furst(e,  3-7  frist,  (4  freste),  4-5  fryst,  (6  fruist), 
3-  first.     [OE.  fyrst,  fyrest,  OFris.  ferest,  -est,  -st, 
OS.   *furist,   used   absol.   as  furislo  wk.  masc., 
prince  (MDu.  vorste,  mod.Du.  vorst  prince),  OHG. 
furist  foremost,  first,  highest,  absol.  furisto  prince 
(MHG.  viirste,  mod.G.  f  first  sb.,  prince),  ON. 
fyrst r  (Svf.forsta,  Da.  fb'rste  ;  the  sbs.  Sw.fursfe, 
Dz.fyrste,  prince,  are  adapted  from  Ger.)  :— Com. 
Teut.  *furisto-,  a  superlative  formation  on  the  stem 
*fur-,  for-  (see  FOEK  adv.,  FOB  prep.}.     The  cor- 
responding comparative  occurs  in  OHG.  ftiriro, 
1   ON.  fyrre,  earlier.     From  the  same  stem,   with 
different  superlative  suffix,  is  formed  OE.  forma 
first,  whence  the  double  superlative  form  fyrmest : 
see  FOBMEK,  FOREMOST. 

The  OTeut.  fur-,  for-,  represents  OAryan  pr~,  whence  in 
most  of  the  Aryan  langs.  words  meaning  '  first '  are  derived, 
chiefly  with  superlative  suffixes.  Cf.  Skr.  frathama,  OS1. 
prlvu,  Gr.  irpwros,  irpwrierros,  L.  primus.] 

A.  adj.  That  is  before  all  others ;  earliest  in 
time  or  serial  order,  foremost  in  position,  rank,  or 
importance.  Hence  often  serving  the  function  of  a 
numeral  adjective,  the  ordinal  of  OXE,  in  which 
use  it  may  be  written  1st. 

In  Eng.,  as  in  most  other  langs.,  the  number  one  has  no 
regularly  formed  ordinal,  and  in  OE.  the  want  was  supplied 
by  the  use  of  various  superlative  adjs.  meaning  '  foremost ' 
or  'earliest',  viz.  fyrst,  forma,  fyrmest  (also  formcst, 
Northumbrian./0rAw«/)  and  xrest.  In  middle  English  the 
other  words  became  obsolete,  or  lost  their  ordinal  sense,  so 
that  first  became  the  sole  representative  of  the  ordinal  of 
one.  .This  is  now  its  most  prominent  use,  and  colours  all  the 
applications  of  the  etymological  sense ;  but  the  word  can 
still  be  applied  (like  L.  primus,  F.  premier,  etc.)  in  contexts 
where  a  true  ordinal  would  be  inadmissible,  as  in  '  the  first 
days  of  the  year',  'one  of  the  first  men  in  the  country',  etc. 

I.  As  simple  adjective. 

1.  In  regard  to  time  :  Prior  to  all  others  in  occur- 
rence, existence,  etc. ;  happening,  existing,  or  pre- 
senting itself  before  the  others  ;  earliest. 

a  loop  Czdmotfs  Exod.  399  (Gr.)  Fyrst  ferhSbana.  c  1220 
Bestiary  675  Dus  fel  adam.  ,vre  firste  fader.  1345  in  Heath 
Grocers  Comp.  (1829)  45  The  freste  Wardynes  that  euer 
were,  of  owre  fraternyte.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  162/1 
Fyrste  be-getynge,  primogenititra.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
132/1  pe  Firste  martyr,  prolhomartir.  1500-10  DUNBAR 
Poems  Ixxxi.  5  Sen  oure  first  father  formed  was  of  clay. 
(11626  BACON  Max.  f,  Uses  Com.  Laiv  (1636)  23  This 
maner  of  gaining  lands  was  in  the  first  dayes,  and  is  not 
now  of  use  in  England.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  iv.  ! 
§  7  Cadmus  Milesius,  supposed  to  be  the  first  writer  of  His- 
tory. 1698  VANBRUGH  Prov.  Wife  i.  i,  He  is  the  first 
aggressor,  not  I.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  16  Another 
planted  the  first  vines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  1868  LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  v.  (1870)  193 
1  he  first  clock  in  England  was  made  about  1288. 

b.  With  the  application  defined  by  a  relative 
clause,  for  which  in  mod.Eng.  to  with  infinitive  is 
often  substituted. 

ci2oo  ORMIN  797  He  wass  pe  firrste  mann  pat  brohhte 
word  onn  eorbe.  (11300  Cursor  M.  1469  (Cott)  Enoch  .. 
was  J>e  first  bat  letters  fand.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4330  The 
furst  bat  was  founden  of  bes  fals  goddes.  1568  TILNEY  Disc 
Mariage  A  vij,  I  will  not  be  the  first,  that  shall  disobey 
J798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  Ii,  We  were  the  first  that  ever 
burst  Into,  that  silent  sea.  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I  xii 
658  [Voltaire]  was  the  first  who  popularized  in  France  the 
philosophy  of  Newton.  Mod.  You  were  the  first  person  to 
explain  the  matter.  He  is  always  the  first  to  find  fault. 
Ihis  part  of  the  system  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  developed 
and  one  of  the  first  to  disappear. 

c.  Said  of  anything  which   occurs  or  presents 
itself  next  after  a  given  point  of  time  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  sentence. 

1607  MARSTON  What  you  Will  v,  The  first  thing  her 
bounty  shall  fetch  is,  my  blush-colour  satin  suit  from . 
pawn.  .7I9  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  ii.  42  The  first 
business  was  to  get  canoes.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  in. 
S  6  Make  an  experiment  on  the  first  man  you  meet.  1834 
L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  ty  Seine  (,835)  ,38  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  secure  lodgings.  1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  138  One  of  his  first  acts,  after  he  became  King,  was  to 
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recall  Ormond  from  Ireland.  1871  M.  COLLINS  .1/ry.  \ 
Merch.  I.  viii.  240,  I  shall  get  back  to  London  by  the  firM 
train. 

d.  With  emphatic  force,  where  it  is  implied  that 
the  first  event  or  occurrence  is  the  only  one  to  be 
regarded  or  waited  for. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  ill.  56  pey  ffolwith  be  vois  at 
be  nrist  note.  1506  Pylgrym.  Sir  R.  Gttylfortte  (Camden) 
16  To  euery  pylgryme  at  the  firste  fote  that  he  setteth  on 
londe  there  is  graunted  plenary  remyssion.  1607  SHAHS. 
Cor.  \.  viii.  5  Let  the  first  Budger  dye  the  others  Slaue. 
1675  MARVELL  Corr.  \Vks.  1872-5  II.  433  ['Mock  speech' 
of  Charles  //],  I  have  made  Crew,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and,  at  the  first  word  of  my  Lady  Portsmouth,  Prideaux, 
Bishop  of  Chichester.  1699  HACKE  Coll.  Voy.  n.  39  Some 
Men  of  War  lay  ready  to  put  out  after  us  upon  the  first 
News  of  our  being  near,  a  1822  SHELLEY  Unfin.  Drama 
153  Like  a  child's  legend  on  the  tideless  sand,  Which  the 
first  foam  erases  half  and  half  Leaves  legible. 

e.  In  phr. :  At  (f  the}  first  sight  (or  view},  at 
(the}  first  blush.     (Also,  f  at  first  dash,  pttsh.} 

a  1300  Cursor  Jlf.  "8020  (Colt.)  He  kneu  bam  at  be  first 
sight.  1579  LYI.Y  Euphiics  (Arb.)  52  Euphues  at  the  first 
sight  was  so  kindjed  with  desire,  that  (etc.).  1583  GOLDING 
Calvin  on  Deut.  ix.  51  True  it  is  that  we  perceme  it  not  at 
the  first  push,  a  1503  MARLOWE  Hero  *  Lcander  I.  176 
Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight?  1611 
MIDDLETON  Roaring  Girl  iv.  i,  Sir  A.  You  can  play  any 
lesson  [music]?  Moll.  At  first  sight,  sir.  1665  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  '3?  At  firsl  v'ew  '  thought  they  had 

!  some  resemblance  with  those  four  monsters.  1670  COTTON 
Espernnn  II.  v.  202  So  brisk  an  Article  as  this  at  first  dash, 
and  before  the  King  would  proceed  to  any  further  Treaty. . 

1    would  startle  the  Spanish  Gravity.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn. 

\  Chr.i.  ii.  (1833)1.  54  They  saw  no  Indians,  .but  such  as  at  the 
first  sight  always  ran  away.  vjo»Eng..Theophrast.  575  A  fool 
may  so  far  imitate  the  mien  . .  of  a  wise  man.  as  at  first 
blush  to  put  a  man  at  a  stand  what  to  make  of  him.  1875 
IpwETT  Plata  (ed.  2)  I.  426  There  is  more  of  system  in  the 

;    Phaedo  than  appears  at  first  sight. 

f.  (The}  first  thing:   advb.  phrase =as  the  first 
thing  that  is  done. 

[ijois  SIIAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  iii.  205  Rob  me  the  Exchequer 
the  first  thing  thou  do'st.  1720  Humorous  Lett,  in  Land. 
Jrnl.  (1721)  50  My  fancy  ..carried  me,  the  first  thing 
;  it  did  . .  to  Rome.]  1836  DICKENS  St.  Boz  2  Go  to  this 
woman  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  1885  ANSTEY 
Tinted  I'eiius  74  I'll  buy  a  cloak  for  her  the  first  thing 
to-morrow  morning.  1893  Pall  Mall  Mag.  II.  79,  I  was 
to.  .hand  it  over  to  him  the  moment  we  pulled  up  . .  so  that 
he  might  give  it  to  the  little  one  first  thing. 

g.  ellipt.  for  '  the  first  of  the  season  '. 

1599  H.  BITTES  Dyets  lirie  Dinner  G  iij  b.  The  first  buds, 
or  yong  braunches  shooting  from  the  roote.  1860  GOSSE 
Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  8  The  first  cuckoo,  the  first  swallow, 
sent  a  thrill  through  our  hearts  which  is  not  repeated. 

h.  After  the  name  of  a  day  of  the  week  :  Next, 
following,  north,  dial. 

1781  D.  RITCHIE  in  Southey's  Life  of  A.  ^#(1844)  I.  252, 
I  . .  must  prepare  a  new  sermon  for  Sabbath  first.  1868 
ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  ' Sat'rda' Jirst'  for  Saturday 
next.  1890  Glasfotti  Herald  34  Mar.  1/1  Tickets  for  the 
special  sen-ice  in  the  Cathedral,  on  Thursday  first. 

2.  Preceding  all  others  in  a  series,  succession, 
order,  set  or  enumeration. 

O.  E.  Chrmi.  an.  963  On  be  fyrste  sunnon  da:s  of  Aduent. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  7210  (Cott.)  Sampson,  bi  first  wijf  lerd  be 
witte.  1380  Lay  folks  Cateck.  iLamb.  MS.)  171  The  furst 
part  [of  the  Hail  Mary]  contenys  be  wordys  of  Gabriel. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirttrg.  \  i  We  seie  is  hoot  in  be  firste 
degree  bat  is  I-heet  of  kyndely  heete.  1484  CAXTON  Fables 
of  JE^sop  H.  Proem,  A  fable  whiche  is  the  fyrst  and  formost 
of  this  second  book.  1590  H.  BCTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner 
L  v,  He  maketh  Quaile  the  first  dish  of  the  first  course. 
1670  LADY  M.  BERTIE  in  i2tA  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
v.  22  The  second  part  . .  is  then  the  first  time  acted.  1773 
GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong,  ii,  The  first  blow  is  half  the  battle. 
1827  JARMAN  Powell's  Devises  II.  291  The  testator  had  a 
first  marriage  in  contemplation.  1834  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by 
Seine  124  The  first  thing  that  fixes  our  eye  is  the  noble  river 
covered  with  boats.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxxv.  108 
First  love,  first  friendship,  equal  powers,  That  marry  with 
the  virgin  heart.  1874  CHADWICK  Base  Ball  Man.  28  When 
a  player  is  on  the  first  base  and  one  on  the  third.  Mod. 
Take  the  first  turning  on  the  right. 

b.  in  dates,  with  ellipsis  of  day.  Also  in  sport- 
ing language.  The  First,  spec,  the  first  of  September 
(when  partridge-shooting  begins). 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  n.  iv.  71,  I  summon  your  Grace, 
to  his  Maiesties  Parliament,  Holden  at  Bury,  the  first  of 
this  next  Moneth.  1673  &  too  Him  Bayes  20  Do'st  thou 
take  this  to  be  the  first  of  April?  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit. 
India  II.  v.  v.  525  He  encamped  on  the  ist  of  June  within 
three  miles  of  the  place. 

C.  In  the  first  place  :  an  adverbial  phrase  =  first, 
firstly :  see  PLACE. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677!  393,  I  shall  therefore  in 
the  first  place  see  what  [etc.]. 

d.  l/.S.    The  first =eyen,  or  so  much  as,  the 
first ;  even  one,  a  single. 

1849  Let.  in  N.  Y.  Tribvnt  33  May  2/2  On  my 
knees,  which  I  couldn't  move  the  first  inch.  1857  W.  A. 
GILBERT  Sf.  in  Ho.  Reps.  27  Feb.  (Bartlett),  I  am  not 
aware  of  having  committed  the  first  act  which  would  bring 
upon  me  the  displeasure  of  the  house. 

e.  With  a  cardinal  numeral.     In  this  combina- 
tion three  varieties  of  word- order  have  been  used. 
(a)  The  earliest  recorded  form  is  the  two  (three, 
etc.)  first  (  =  Fr.  Its  deux  premiers,  Ger.  die  zwti 
ersten}.     This  still  survives,  though  it  is  now  rarely 
used  where  numbers  above  3  or  4  are  concerned. 

In    !5-i6th   c.    two   (three,  etc.)  the  first 
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occasionally  occurs,  (c.  In  i6th  c.  the  growing 
tendency  to  regard  first  as  an  ordinal  led -to  the 
introduction  of  the  form  the  first  two  three,  etc.\ 
corresponding  to  'the  second  two  'or  three,  etc.) '. 
This  is  now  the  universal  form  in  the  case  of  high 
numbers  ;  but  for  numbers  up  to  3  or  4  many 
writers  use  it  only  when  the  number  specified  is 
viewed  as  a  collective  unity  contrasted  with  the 
second  or  some  succeeding  2,  3,  or  4  in  the  series. 

(a)  1340  I  twit.  1 1  be  bri  verste.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  i  Of  the  whiche  thre  bokes,  the  two  first  be  but  as 
prefaces.  1650  K.  STAPYI.TON  Strata's  Lorn  C.  ll'arres 
i.  13  The  two  first  dayes  the  King  ..  had  the  Victor)-. 
1779-81  JOHNSON  /..  /'.,  Poft  Wks.  IV.  136  Each  of  the  six 
first  lines  of  the  llimt  might  lose  two  syllables.  1781  GIISBOS 
I'eel.  fr  t''.  Ill  197  During  the  five  first  ages  of  the  city. 

(/>)  1447  Snn.i  INC.KOHD  Lett.  (Camdenl  28  As  ye  have  . .  al- 
.1  by  two  the  furst  divers  .irticulis.  1531  ELVOT  Cm'.  I. 
\i.  Two  the  fyrsle  bokes  of  the  warke  of  Aristotell.  1540-1 
— -  linage  GOT.  79  In  eight  the  first  yeeres  of  his  empire. 

(i-)  1593  FAI.E  Dialling  35  Omitting  likewise  y"  first  three, 
&c.  i&6i  URAMHALL  Just  Vind.  i.  2  For  the  first  six 
hundred  years  and  upwards.  1704  HEARNE  Duct.  Hist. 
(1714)  I.  134  He  wrote  the  Life  of  Alexander  in  x  Books, 
whereof  the  first  two  are  lost.  1860  ELLICOTT  Life  Our 
Lord\\\\.  (1865)  373  The  first  two  Evangelists.  _ 

3.  Foremost  or  most  advanced  in  position  (said 
of  things  either  at  rest  or  in  motion).     In  OE.  its 
an  independent  sense,  = '  front ' ;    subsequently  as 
a  special  use  of  sense  2,  first  opposed  to  second, 
third,  etc. 

a  1000  Loots  Ethtlbert  |  51  X\  Sim  feower  tobum 
fyrestum.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  218  The  first-file  of 
orators.  1704  MARLBOROUGH  in  Load.  Gaz.  No.  4045  '2 
With,  .the  Foot  of  the  First  Line,  1  passed  the  Lech.  1801 
JAMES  MUM.  Diet.  s.  v.  Line,  In  order  that  the  first  line  . . 
may  ..  not  endanger  the  disposition  of  the  secondjine,  by 
precipitately  crowding  upon  it.  Mod.  He  was  sitting  in 
the  first  row  of  seats.  The  first  horse  in  the  race. 

b.  In  adverbial  phrases  (where  foremost  may  be 
substituted),  hecul first,  feet  first,  etc.,  i.e.  with  the 
head,  feet,  etc.,  foremost. 

1877  SPURGEON  Serin.  XXIII.  46  We  used  to  dip  our  toes 
in  the  waves  instead  of  taking  a  plunge  head  first. 

4.  Foremost,  preceding   all   others,   in   dignity, 
rank,  importance,  or  excellence. 

1382  WYCLIF  Mark  ix.  34  If  any  man  wole  be  the  firste 
among  )ou.  1548  PATTEN  Exped.  Scot,  in  Arb.  Garner 
III.  118  It  was  counted  for  the  first  part  of  medicine  to  have 
it  [i.e.  the  finger]  cut  quite  away.  1670  G.  H.^J/ist.  Car- 
dinals 


LANGHORNE  Plutarch  (1879)1!.  639/1  Eumenes.  .raised  him. 
self  to  the  first  military  employments.  1798  Anti-Jacobin 
xxxi.  182  The  song  of  Rogero.  .is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  in  the  very  first  taste.  1821  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev. 
XCV.  538  Fruit  and  vegetables,  articles  of  the  first  necessity 
at  Naples.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Anier.  III.  30,  I  was 
told  a  great  deal  about  '  the  first  people,  in  Boston '.  1848 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  370  There  were  coffee  houses 
where  the  first  medical  men  might  be  consulted. 

b.  In  official  titles,  etc.,  indicating  that  the  person 
designated  has  precedence  over  colleagues,  as  first 
minister  (more  commonly  'prime minister');  First 
Lord  of  t/ie  Admiralty,  of  the  Treasury  ;  first 
lieutenant,  etc. 

1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  II.  n.  i.  70  The  first  minister 
. .  is  a  kind  of  representative  on  behalf  of  the  regal  pre- 
rogative. 1782  Ann.  Reg.  255  Royal  Oak— Mr.  Gwatkin, 
first  lieutenant,  killed.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  «,  Pr.  ii.  xvii. 
174  Of  whom  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  .we  could  be  so 
glad  and  proud.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  First  mate, 
the  chief  officer  of  a  merchant  vessel ;  the  next  in  rank  to 
the  captain.  i86«  H.  COPPKE  Grant  !f  his  Campaigns  25 
His  first-lieutenancy  dated  from  Sep.  16, 1847.  1884  Manch. 
Exam.  19  Feb.  5/2  The  plaintiff,  .was  engaged  as  first  tenor 
at  the  Comedy  Theatre. 
II.  absol.  (quasi-*/'.) 

5.  In  certain  absolute  uses. 

a.  Tke  first :  the  thing  or  person  first  mentioned. 
(Where  only  two  are  mentioned,  the  former  is  now 
commonly  preferred.) 

"579  LYLY  Euphites  <i6oj)  B  iv,  I  am  neither  so  suspitious 
to  mistrust  your  good  wil,  nor  so  sottish  to  mislike  your 
good  counsaile,  as  I  am  therefore  to  thanke  you  for  the 
first,  so  it  stands  me  vpon  to  thinke  better  of  the  latter. 
1774  PENNANT  Tour  in  Scotl.  in  1772,  238  They  yield  bear 
and  potatoes,  much  of  the  first  is  used  in  distillation. 

b.  spec,  in  Her.    The  /rrf=that  tincture  which 
is  first  mentioned  in  a  blazon. 

1562  LEIGH  A  rmoric  ( 1 597)  28  b,  I  sayde,  voyded  of  the 
first,  because  Argent  was  the  first  that  was  named.  I7_O5 
HEARNE  Collect.  8  Dec.,  Sable,  A  Cross  argent,  charg'd  with 
another  of  the  first.  1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  II, 
Filshed  quarterly  or.  and  a*.  ;  on  the  second  and  third 
quarters,  an  eagle,  displayed,  of  the  first. 

c.  The  first ^  =  the  first  part,  the  beginning  (obs. 
or   dial,   in   ordinary  phrases).      Esp.   in  phrases 
The  first  of  the  ebb,  flood,  or  tide. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\.  xxvii.  (1590)  220 b,  But  now 
perceiuing  the  flood  of  their  furie  began  to  ebbe,  he  thought 
it  policie  to  take  the  first  of  the  tide.  1670  NARBOROUGH  in 
Ace.  Set'.  Late  Voy.  (yn)  44  At  the  first  of  the  Flood  we 
caught  five  hundred  Fishes.  1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  446  The 
six  prames  . .  dropt  down  upon  the  first  of  the  ebb.  1784 
Ifnfort.  Sensibility  II.  67  It  was  boiling  from  the  first^of 
the  morning,  till  they  wanted  their  dinners.  1798  Invasion 
II.  14,  I  had.  .from  the  first  of  his  entrance,  kept  retreating 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack 
xxii,  We  shall  be  able  to  stem  \\\t  first  of  the  flood. 
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d.   Printing.   (Sec  (juots.) 

1683  Moxos  Alech.  Exirc.  II.  319  The  one  thty  dis- 
tinguish  by  the  name  of  First,  the  other  his  Second,  these 
call  one  another  Companions  :  The  First  i.s  he  that  has 
wrought  longest  at  that  Press.  1888  JACOB!  Printers 
1  'tKtil'.,  First,  the  senior  or  leading  partner  of  the  two  men 
who  work  at  a  hand-press. 

6.  First  and  last :  all,  '  one  and  all '. 

1589  R.  HAKVEY  PL  Perc.  2  First  and  last,  helpe,  quench 
all. 

6.  Ill  adverbial  phrases  with  a  preposition  : 

a.  From  the  first :    from  the  beginning,  at  the 
outset,  to  start  with.     From  first  to  fast :  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  throughout. 

1611  BIBLE  Luke  \.  3  Hauing  had  perfect  vnderstanding 
of  things  from  the  very  first.  1737  UKACKEN  Farriery 
Imfr.  (1757)  II.  18  Their  Practice,  from  the  first,  is  ill 
grounded.  1849  GROTK  Greece  II.  Ixxii.  (1862*  VI.  347  The 
mainstay  of  the  Thirty  from  first  to  last.  1885  Manch.  Even. 
Neivs  16  July  3/1  The  disaffected  section  . .  made  a  dead 
set  against  him  from  the  first.  1893  Strand  Mag.  VI.  473/1 
Mr.  Gladstone  was.  .in  his  place  from  first  to  last. 

b.  At  first  (also,  at  the  first,  now  rare)  :  •)•  (a) 
first,   for  the  first  time ;  f  (/')  >n  the  first  place ; 
t  (c)  at  once,  immediately  ;  (d)  at  the  beginning, 
at  the  first  stage. 

(a)  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12605  (Gott.)  Wid  be  grete  maistris 
bus  he  badd  Till  mari  had  hir  iornai  made,  ban  at  be  frist  on 
him  toght  scho.  c  1340  Ibid.  1558  (Fairf.)  And  now  at  first 
wakkenes  woghe.  1682  CREECH  Lucretius  n.  576  In  Phrygia 
Corn  at  first  took  birth. 

(b}  1340  Ayenb.  46  Of  bise  }enne  uondeb  be  dyeuel  in  vif 
maneres  . .  Auerst  ine  fole  zi^be  efterward  me  fole  wordes 
[etc.].  £1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Whs.  III.  359  We  graunten  at 
be  firste,  bat  [etc.]. 

(t)  136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  159  And  hoped  aftur  hunger 
bo,  bat  herde  him  atte  furste.  a  1626  Bp.  ANDREWES  7  Serin. 
iv.  (1627)  65  He  bids  them  . .  but  whistle  for  an  Angell,  and 
they  will  come  at  first.  1643  PKYKNE  Sm>.  Pmver  Part. 
in.  132  How  little  coherence  there  is  in  this  Argument,  the 
silliest  childe  may  at  first  discern. 

(<t>  '577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husli.  IV.  (1586)  185  Their 
broode  lieth  very  small  at  the  first.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets 
drie  Dinner  B  iv,  This  fruite  was  at  first  white.  1611  BIBLK 
John  xii.  16  These  things  vnderstood  not  his  disciples  at 
the  first.  1671  MILTON  Samson  883  Why  then  Didst  thou 
at  first  receive  me  for  thy  husband  ?  1712  STEELE  Sped. 
No.  455  r  3, 1  am  no  more  delighted  with  it  than  I  was  at  the 
very  first.  1776  Trial  of  Nnndocoma-r  23/1  He  was  at  first 
very  ill,  then  got  better.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I. 
25  The  assurance  he  had  at  first  displayed  was  now  suc- 
ceeded by  an  air  of  embarrassment.  1874  BOUTELL  Arms 
$  Aria.  xi.  216  At  the  first  they  made  petards  with  it. 

f  c.  With  the  first:  among  the  first  (persons  or 
things) ;  hence,  chiefly,  especially  (cf.  L.  cum 
primis*). 

1611  ABP.  USSHER  Lett.  (1686)  15  Of  which  we  will  not 
fail  to  certifie  you  with  the  first.  1621  T.  BEDFORD  Sinnc 
jtnto  Death  34  This  is  apprime  necessariitm,  necessary  with 
the  first.  1660  F.  BROOKE  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  270  The  servant 
..  coming  in  with  the  first.. 

7.  Elliptical  uses  passing  into  quasi-rf.  (admit- 
ting of  plural). 

a.  Anything  that  is  first  (nonce-uses']. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  vi.  71  There  are  two  Firsts : 
the  one  is  Gods  worde,  and  the  other  is  God.  1893!  Daily 
News  i  Dec.  2/3  The  ist  June  and  December  are  the  two 
quietest '  firsts '  in  the  year. 

b.  Comm.    First  of  exchange:  the  first  of  a  set 
of  bills  of  exchange  of  even  tenor  and  date. 

(The  ellipsis  of  till  is  common  to  all  the  European  kings. ; 
but  the  phrase  is  often  written  in  full,  both  in  Eng.  and  in 
the  other  langs.] 

1809  R.  LANGFORD  Introd.  Trade  27  Three  months  after 
date,  pay  this  my  first  of  Exchange  (second  and  third 
not  paid)  to  the  order  of  Mr.  R.  Rich.  1866  CRUMP  Banking 
v.  137  In  case  of  delay  of  the  arrival  of  a  first  of  exchange. 
C.  A  place  in  the  first  class  in  an  examination- 
list  ;  the  first  place  in  an  athletic  contest.  Also, 
a  man  who  has  taken  a  place  in  the  first  class. 


books 

he  reads*  more"than you  or  I.  1885  M.  PATTISON  Mem.  26 
The  men  who  got  firsts  would  have  done  so  equally  at  any 
college.  1885  Cyclist  19  Aug.  1089/1  He  . .  won  four  firsts 
and  a  second  last  week. 

d.  Mus.  (See  quot.  1823). 

,11774  GOLDSM.  Exper.  Philos.  (1776)  II.  159  The  per- 
formers on  glasses,  .who  play  firsts,  seconds,  and  sometimes 
a.  base  altogether.  1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  First  (Mas.), 
the  upper  part  of  a  duett,  trio  [etc.]. 

e.  Base-ball :  =  first  base. 

f.  pi.  Used  to  denote  the  best  quality  of  certain 
articles  of  commerce,  e.  g.  butter. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  535  The  finest  marls, 
called  firsts,  are  selected  for  the  arches  of  doorways,  &c. 
1831  PORTER  Porcelain  t,  Class  (Lardner)  186  Crown  glass 
is  sold,  according  to  its  quality,  under  four  different 
denominations— firsts,  seconds,  thirds,  and  fourths.  1887 
Times  27  Aug.,  Butter '.—Firsts,  119*. ;  seconds,  1131. 

B.  adv.  [OE.  fyrst,  the  accus.  neut.  of  the  adj. 
Cf.  ON.  fyrst,  OHG./ww/.] 

1.  Before  any  other  or  any  thing 'else,  in  time, 
serial  order,  rank,  etc.;  before  anything  else  is 
done  or  takes  place.  Also  in  strengthened  phr. 
first  of  all,  first  and  foremost. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  963  Se  biscop  com  ba  fyrst  to  Elig. 
c  izoo  ORMIN  6876  Forrpi  comenu  bej^  himm  firrst  To  sekenn 
i  batt  ende.  1297  R.  GLOVC.  (1724)  383  To  chyrche  &  to 
pouere  men  he  3ef  vorst,  as  he  ssoldc.  c  1340  Cursor  M. 


FIRST. 

22879  (Trin.)  Bi  his  wille  dub  bat  kyng  out  of  be  harde  tre 
to  spryng  forst  be  leef  £  benne  be  flour  and  siben  fruyt. 
1375  BARBOUR  firitce  i.  542  Julius  Cesar  . .  Off  Rome  wes 
fryst  maid  Emperour.  1377  LANGL.  />.  PI.  B.  xix.  116  fat 
she  furste  &  formest  ferme  shulde  bilieue  c  1450  St.  Cntlt- 
bcrt  iSurteesi  732  pai  struue  wha  first  to  lande  myght  Wynne. 
'553  T.  WILSON  Klict.  (1580)  5  [He]  must  fasten  his  niynde 
firste  of  all,  upon  these  five  especial!  pointes.  1635  R.N.  tr. 
Camdcn's  hist.  Eliz.  It.  xii.  no  She  wished  them,  first  and 
formost  to  get  the  Queene's  assent.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  \. 
177  Who  first,  who  last  Rons'd  from  the  slumber,  on  that 
fiery  Couch.  1718  PRIOR  Alma  ill.  397  Who  first  offend  will 
first  complain.  1776  Trial  of  Nnndocomarf&li  Having  re- 
ceived that  money,  I  will  pay  you  first,  and  after  that  will  pay 
others.  18x4  WORDSW.  Excursion  i.  Poems  (1888)  422/1  Oh, 
Sir!  the  good  die  first.  1841  KEBLE  Serin,  xi.  (1848 ;  275 
The  two  who  first  saw  our  Lord_.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist. 
I.  xii.  492  Consent  of  the  historians  . .  makes  him,  first  and 
foremost,  a  legislator.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  KiMros'.an  88 
Your  wet  ropes,  .give  blisters  first  And  then  a  horny  hand. 
b.  proverb.  First  come,  first  served. 

1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  xvii.  E  iij,  First  come  first  serued, 
so  one  or  ij  shal  be  all  payed,  &  y*  rest  shal  haue  nothing. 
1632  MASSINGER  Maid  of  lion.  \.  ii,  And  you  know,  First 
come  first  serv'd.  1860  Macm.  Waff.  June  113  The  sailors. . 
rushed  away  to  the  boat.  First  come,  first  in.  1887  Times 
(weekly  ed.i  24  Juno  7/4  It  was  . .  a  case  of  first  come,  first 
served. 

C.  In  a  statement,  discourse,  or  argument,  where 
points  or  topics  are  enumerated  :  In  the  first  place, 
as  the  first  thing  to  be  mentioned  or  considered, 
firstly. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  ll'A-s.  III.  441  pai  say  furst,  bat  [etc.]. 
4-1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  P275  Ffirst  and  forward  ye  han 
evred  in  thassemblynge  of  youre  conseillours.  1303  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  VH.  15  For  ich  formest  and  ferst  . .  Haue  ybe 
vnboxome.  1583  BABINGTON  Cotnmandm.  v.  (1637)  41  First 
&  formest . .  let  them  [etc.].  1644  H.  PARKER  Jus  Pop.  39, 
I  make  answer  First.  .Secondly.  .Thirdly.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  89  F-  4  First  of  all  I  would  have  them  seriously 
think  on  the  Shortness  of  their  Time.  1847  [see  FIRSTLY  i]. 
t  d.  At  first,  originally.  Otis. 

cnoo  tr.  Bull  of  Pope  Agatho  in  Cod.  Difl.  V.  30  Ic  Saxulf, 
5e  wses  first  abbot  and  nu  earn  biscop.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
5373  (Gott.)  Frist  was  he  here  as  vr  thrall,  Nou  vnder  me  es 
he  mast  of  all.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann,  n.  xviii. 
( 1622)  58  Plancina  growing  more  insolent  then  first.  (11721 
PRIOR  <  J-),  Heav'n,  sure,  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst, 
To  shew  how  all  things  were  created  first. 

e.  First  and  last :  taking  one  thing  with  another, 
at  one  time  and  another,  reckoned  altogether,  in 
all.  first  or  last :  at  one  time  or  another,  sooner 
or  later. 

1678  LADY  CHAWOKTH  in  I2/A  Rep.  Hist.  JlfSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  45  Lord  Shrewsbery  is  like  to  marry  Mr. 
Chiffens  his  daughter  who  will  be  first  and  last  made 
worth  40,000^.  to  him.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  II.  2  The 
Bay  of  Campeachy,  where  I  lived  first  and  last  about 
^  Years,  a  1700  DRYDEN  (}.\  All  are  fools  and  lovers  first  or 
last.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  iv.  65,  I  brought  away 
all  the  sails  first  and  last. 

2.  Before  some  other  specified  or  implied  thing, 
time,  event,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  Jl f.  1625  £GOtt.)  Bot  firist  a  tre,  ar  i  bigine, 
I  sal  here  sett  of  noe  kinne.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
vii.  189  Conarus  was  inclosit  First  being  dewlie  for  his 
fault  deposit.  1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  38  Although  it 
be  long  fyrst.  .yet.  .they  come.  1611  BIBLE  2  Sam.  xiii.  13 
Thou  shall  not  see  my  face,  except  thou  first  bring  Michal 
Sauls  daughter.  1618  BOLTON  Floras  (1636)  251  They 
wasted  the  puissance  of  Sertorius  in  battell,  though  it  was 
long  first.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Oleariu?  Voy.  Ambass.  7  Ask'd 
.  .when  those  of  Holstein  would  be  receiv'd  ;  he  told  him. . 
it  would  be  three  weeks  first.  1748  RICHARDSOX  Clarissa 
(1811)  VIII.  15  Mr.  Pocock  undertakes  to  deliver  this;  but 
fears  it  will  be  Saturday  night  first.  ijt6  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W. 
xxviii,  I  wounded  one  who  first  assaulted  me.  1855  DICKENS 
Dorrit  v,  She  had  this  bit  of  work  to  begin  first  . .  that  bit 
of  work  to  finish  first.  1884  A.  R.  PENNINGTON  Wiclif  ix. 
297  It  is  impossible  for  the  priest  to^remit  the  sins  of  any 
unless  they  are  first  remitted  by  Christ. 

b.  In  preference  to  something  else;  rather, 
sooner  (than  do  something  specified  or  implied,  or 
allow  it  to  be  done). 

1580  A.  MELVILLE  in  Life  (1819)  I.  ii.  87  They  shall  have 
all  the  blood  of  my  body  first,  a  1625  FLETCHER  Hum. 
Lieutenant  n.  iv,  My  noble  childe,  thou  shall  not  fall  in 
virtue,  I  and  my  power  will  sink  first.  1797  FRERE  & 
CANNING  in  Anti-JacoHn  ii.  ii,  I  give  thee  sixpence?-  I 
will  see  thee  d— d  first !  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  v.  in.  99 
O  weak,  wicked  tongue  . .  would  that  thou  hadst  been  Cut 
out  and  thrown  to  dogs  first !  1869  BROWNING  Ring  >r 
Jit.  IV.  x.  311  Die?  He'll  bribe  a  gaoler  or  break  prison 
first ! 

3.  For  the  first  time,  then  and  not  earlier  (with 
reference  to  a  specified  time,  place,  etc.). 


v.  (1839)  xi. 

126  From  benne,  Pylgrymes  mowen  fyrste  se  vn  to  Jeru- 
salem, a  1461  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  249  Whan  seyntes 
felle  fryst  from  hevene.  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  civ.  2  For  as 
you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyde,  Such  seemes  your 
beautie  still.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  i.  §  i,  I  knew  him 
first  at  the  Temple.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  25/1 
When  was  it  that  you  first  heard  mention  of  the  bond? 
1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xl,  A  maiden  in  the  day  When 
first  she  wears  her  orange-flower  ! 

C.   Comb. 

1.  Chiefly  of  adv.  with  ppl.  adjs.,  as  first-besot, 
•begotten  (whence  first-bcgottenship'],  -built,  -con- 
ceived, -created,  -done,  -endeavouring,  -famed, 
-formed,  -found,  -framed,  -gendered,  -gotten,  -grown, 
-intended,  -invented,  ^-kinned  (-FJBSI-BOBB), 
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-made,  -mentioned,  •  moving,  -named,  tic.  Also 
with  ordinary  adj.,  as  first-ripe.  Also  witli  vbl. 
nouns,  ^first-beginner,  -beginning,  -comer,  -mover, 
-running.  The  combs,  first-movable,  -moved, 
-mover,  -moving  have  all  been  used  as  equivalents 
for  the  priinttm  mobile  of  the  old  astronomy. 

1587  GOLMNO  De  Mcrnay  vi.  71  Hee  callelh  him  the 
"Firstbeginner.  1860  Myxiio  Lucretius  (1864)  I.  55,  I .  .will 
open  up  the  "first-beginnings  of  things.  1671  M  ILTON  I.  A . 
i.  So  His  *first-begot  we  know.  1382  WVCUF  Zuk.  xn.  10 
In  deth  of  the  'first  bygoten.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  162/1 


Vlso        first  visitor  should  be  a  dark-haired  man.     1683  Moxox 
<    Meeh.  E*ere.   II.  376  *A'«<  Far,,,,  the  Form  the  \Vh.te 


ill.  l.  iii.  (ed.  7)  281  The  tenth  [sphere]  is  called  the  *first 
movable.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  483  That  Crystalline  Sphear 
whose  ballance  weighs  The  Trepidation  talkt,  and  that  *first 
mov'd.  Ibid.  V'li.  500  As  the  great  "first-Movers  hand  First 
wheeld  thir  course.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  (1815)  118 
The  opposition  cursed  him,  as  the  indefatigable  drudge  of 
a  first-mover.  1796  HUTTON  Math.  Diet.,  First  Mover  in 
the  old  Astronomy,  is  the  Pritnunt  Mobile,  f  1625  MILTON 
On  Death  fair  /«/C  39  Whether  above  that  high  *first- 
moving  sphere  Or  in  the  Elysian  fields.  1838  DICKENS 
O.  Twist  xviii,  The  *first-named  young  gentleman.  1599 
H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  Clj,  In  Latine  Praecocia, 
or  Praematura.  Id  est.  Soone  ripe,  or  *first  ripe.  1611 
BIBLE  Num.  xiii.  20  Now  the  time  was  the  time  of  the  first 
ripe  grapes.  1764  FOOTE  Patron  u.  Wks.  1799  I.  341  When 
. .  the  sprightly  "first-runnings  of  life  are  rack'd  off,  you  offer 
the  vapid  dregs  to  your  deity. 

2.  In  syntactical  combs,  of  a  permanent  nature 
or  with  a  special  meaning :  for  many  of  these, 
as  first  cause,  cousin,  intention,  magnitude,  person, 
principle,  water,  see  the  respective  sbs.  Many 
of  them  are  used  attrib.  and  as  adjs.,  and  are 
then  regularly  written  with  the  hyphen:  see  esp. 
first  chop  (CHOP  sbf>  4),  FIRST-CLASS,  FIHST- 
KATE.  Also,  first  aid  {to  the  wounded},  assist- 
ance given  on  the  spot  in  the  case  of  street-acci- 
dents and  the  like,  before  proper  medical  treat- 
ment is  procured  ;  first  birth,  a  first-born  child  ; 
also  fig. ;  hence  ^  first-birth-right ;  first  coat, 
the  first  layer  of  plaster  or  paint ;  hence  first- 
coated  a. ;  first  cost,  prime  cost ;  also  attrib. ; 
first- foot  (north.},  the  person  who  first  enters 
a  house  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  year ; 
hence  first- footing;  first  form,  (a)  the  lowest 
form  in  a  school ;  (p)  in  Printing  (see  quots.) ; 
first  futtocks  (Naut.\  see  quot.) ;  first  man 
(Mining;  see  quot.)  ;  first  motion  (Mech.  ;  see 
quot.)  ;  first  night,  the  night  on  which  a  play,  or 
a  particular  representation  of  a  play,  is  first  pro- 
duced on  the  stage ;  also  atlrib. ;  hence  first- 
nighter  (one  who  assists  at  a  '  first  night '),  first- 
nightiug  ;  f  first  penny  (see  PESKY)  ;  first 
sight,  («)  see  sense  I  above  ;  (i)  that  which  is  seen 
for  the  first  time  (nonce-use);  also  attrib.;  whence 
first-sighted  ppl.  a.  (nonce-wd.} ;  first  story  = 
FIKST  FLOOR.  Also  FIRST  DAY,  etc. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  IX.  xxxi.  (1495)  366  The 
vertue  of  the  angell  that  slewe  the  *fyrste  byrthes  were 
wythstonde  therby.  1827  HARE  Guesses  Ser.  I.  (1847)  55 
Lj-fr?  firstbirths  °f  Poetry.  1650  J.  TRAPP  Claris  ta 
hen  came  forth  Perez  ••  who  took  the 


once 

.  .  ai  ursi  cost  prices.  1805  NICOL  Poems  I.  33  (Jam  )  Fre 
new  years'  morn  begin  to  peep  At  doors,  the  lasses  senfrie 
keep,  lo  let  the  'first-fit  m.  ,883  J.  PARKER  Tyn,  Ch. 
4  How  glad  ..  the  dear  soul  was  wnen  she  had  a  good 


c~u  *k        u   i ^   *J  ^   llle  masier  nad  onci 

sold  the  whole  cargo  .  for  51.  3f.  the  livre,  first  cost.  184, 
Lfial,  Jrnl.  4  July  ,/4  Quantity  of  soiled  account  book 
. .  at  first  cost  prices.  1805  Nlcol.  Poems  I.  33  (Jam  )  Fr 
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ill  17  I  Found  my  "first-built  walls  in  an  evil  hour  on  the 
shore.  1868  LOWELL  Stalls.  Pr.  Wks.  1890  III. 45  The_privi- 
lege  which  only  'first-comers  enjoy.  iSSoLiir.  Univ.  Knr.ul. 
X.  368  The  foundling  named  by  the  first-comer.  1393 
SHAHS.  2  Hen.  I'f,  m.  ii.  44  The  'first-concerned  sound. 
1553  HULOET,  "First  created,  protoplastes.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  83  O  first-created  beam.  1552  HULOET,  'First  done 
or  spedde,  prxnersns.  16*7  MILTON  yacat.  Exerc.  z  Hall 
Native  Language,  that  by  sinews  weak  Didst  move  my 

Gi 

^"DARWIN  "in  Life  'i,  Leit.'(iWj')  III.  194,  I  have  found 
fir-st-formed  theories  erroneous.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  II. 
(ed.  7)  109  So  shall  you  have  the  'first  found  number.  1633 
EARL  MANCH.  Al  Hondo  (1636)  12  Our  'first-framed  father 
Adam.  1388  WYCLIF  Ps.  civ.  [cv.]  36  He  killide  ech  the  "firste 
gendrid  thing  in  the  lond  of  hem.  1382  Ibid.,  He  smot  alle  the 
"firste  goten  in  the  lond  of  hem.  1783  J.  PHILLIPS  Treat. 
Inland  Navig.  47,  goo/,  less  than  the  "first-intended  expence. 
1827  G.  HIGGINS  Celtic  Druids  35  The  "first  invented  letters. 
(11300  /;.  E.  Psalter  civ.  [cv.J  36  He  smate  al  "first-kinned 
in  land  of  ba.  1630  DRAYTON  Noah's  Flood  203  The  earthly 
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H'st-     K-lmarnock    fed.    4)    ,12    Another    custom  ..  was 
that  of    first-footing  on  the  morning  of  New  year's  dav 
1883    BLACK    in    Harper's  Mag.   Dec.    63   At    midnight 
first-footing    begins,  and  it  is  considered  very  lucky  if  ySur 
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VOC: 

*.fty"/]fi«/7«Aj"  timbers  in  the  frame  of  a  ship  which  come 
down  between  the  floor-timbers  almost  to  the  keel  on  each 
side.  1883  GRESLEY  Closs.  Coal  Alining,  "First  man, 
the  head  butty  or  coal  getter  in  a  stall,  who. .is  re 
sponsible  for  the  safety  of  the  men  working  under  him 
and  for  the  proper  working  of  the  coal.  i£88  Lackmnd  s 
Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  *First-metion,  a  term  of  general 
application,  as  first  motion  shafts,  first  motion  belts,  first 
motion  wheel,  &c.,  meaning  the  one  which  first  receives, 

1894 
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social  philosophy  of  *first  nightine.  1674  MARVELL  Corr. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  424  E  of  Pembroke  marryed  to  Madame 
Qerronal's  [«'r]  sister.  The  King  gives  1000  'first  peny.  1773 
GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong,  in,  Then  your  'first  sight  deceived 
you ;  for  I  think  him  one  of  the  most  brazen  first  sights 
that  ever  astonished  my  senses.  1859  FAKRAR  J.  Home 
27  Without  any  first-sight  vows  of  eternal  friendship.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa.  (1811)  I.  305  To  compliment  our  own 
sagacity,  in  our  'first-sighted  impressions.  1662  J.  DAVIES 
tr.  Klandelslo's  Tray.  137  The  River  which  often  overflowes 
drowns  them  sometimes  to  the  'first  story.  1834  L.  RITCHIE 
Wand,  ty  Seine  (1835)  181  [The  prisons]  were  sometimes 
placed  in  the  first  story  of  the  donjon.  1860  BARTI.ETT 
Diet.  Amer.  s.  v.  Star)',  In  the  United  States  the  floor  next 
the  ground  is  the  first  story.  [Cf.  FIRST-FLOOR  2.] 

First  (faist),  v.    [f.  FIRST  «.] 

f  1.  nonce-uses,  a.  inlr.  As  rendering  of  Gr. 
Trposrivtiv  :  To  have  the  first  place,  be  first,  b. 
trans.  With  allusion  to  the  vb.  to  second  (see  con- 
text) :  To  advance  (a  person)  to  the  first  place. 

1625  GILL  Sacr.  Philos.  iv.  49  That  Hee  may  bee  Y.v  irao-i 
n-pwreiiwc  firsting,  or  having  the  first  place  or  preheminence 
in  all  things.  1656  S.  H.  Cold.  Lam  n  These  also  will 
befool  you . .  to  gain  you  to  second  the  King,  that  so  ye  may 
second,  and  so  first  them. 

t  2.  trans.  To  propose  (a  resolution),  '  move ' 
(as  opposed  to  '  seconding').  Obs. 

1656  Burtoifs  Diary  (18281  I.  66  The  question  in  the 
morning,  which  was  firsted  and  seconded.  1658  Ibid.  III. 
193  The  question  which  is  firsted  and  seconded. 

3.  dial.  To  '  set  out '  with  the  hoe. 

1860  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXI.  n.  386  The  swedes,  .were 
not  '  firsted '  until  August  6th. 

First :  see  FEIST  sb.  and  v.  Obs. 
Fi'rst-bom,  a.    [f.  FIRST  adv.  +  BORN  a.] 

1.  That  is  born  first,  eldest. 

1382  WYCLIF  Luke  ii.  7  Sche  childide  her  firste  born  sone. 
1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  ill.  viii.  55  Cayn  the  fyrst 
borne  child.  1611  BIBLE  Dent.  xxi.  15  If  the  first  borne 
sonne  be  hers  that  was  hated.  1847  MRS.  A.  KERR  Hist. 
Servia  250  He  often  called  him  'Son';  saying,  '  Alexa,  his 
first-born  son,  was  not  dearer  to  him'. 

transf.  1784  COWPFR  Task  iv.  701  The  firstborn  efforts  of 
my  youthful  Muse.  i8c>7CRABBE  Nnvspaper  449  Read  your 
first-born  work  a  thousand  times. 

b.  nonce-use.  That  is  the  right  of  the  first-born. 

1770  GOLDSM.  DCS.  Vill.  256  Spontaneous  joys  . .  The  soul 
adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  suay. 

2.  absol.  (quasi-j^.) 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxxiv.  8  He  smote  be  first  borne 
of  egipt  fro  man  til  best.  1587  GOI.DING  De  Momay  vi.  71 
The  Firstborne  of  God.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  489  Jehovah 
. .  equal'd  with  one  stroke  Both  her  first  born  and  all  her 
bleating  Gods.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  263  p  i  Camillus 
and  his  first-born  dwell  together.  1837  LYTTON  E.  Mtiltrav. 
III.  iv,  Teresa  was  trying  to  teach  her  first-born  to  read. 

transf.  1830  TENNYSON  Ode  Mem.  92  The  love  thou  bearest 
The  first-born  of  thy  genius. 

b.  rarely  as  sb.  with  plural  ending. 

1866  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Ctrontins  ii.  21  All  praise  to  Him  . . 
By  whom  proud  first-borns  from  their  thrones  are  cast. 

First  chop,  first-chop  :  see  CHOP  s6\ 
Fi-rst  cla-ss,  first-class. 

A.  (as  two  words). 

The  first  of  a  series  of  classes  in  which  things  or 
persons  are  grouped.  Usually  implying  priority 
in  importance;  esp.  in  fixed  or  technical  applica- 
tions, e.g.  the  highest  grade  of  accommodation  for 
travellers  by  railway  or  steamboat,  the  highest 
division  in  an  examination-list. 

1807  [see  CLASS  sb.  4].  1846  Commercial  Mag.  Oct.  135 
There  is  a  first-class  for  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
superior  comfort. 

b.  etlipt.  A  place  in  the  first  class  of  an  exam- 
ination list  (cf.  CLASS  sb.  4.) ;  one  who  has 
obtained  such  a  place. 

"  £ri.tisl  Ma£-  VL  I0°  There  was  n°  double  First- 


Class  in  Litt.  Gr.  et  Lat.  at  the  First  Public  Examination. 
B.  attrib.  m  adj.  (written  with  the  hyphen). 

(In  attributive  use  sometimes  with  stress  on  the  first  syll. : 
in  predicative  use  the  stress  is  equal  or  on  the  last.) 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  first  class  in  a  recognized 
series  of  grades :  as,  a  first-class  (railway)  carriage, 
a  first-class  man  (in  an  examination  :  also  written 
first-classman). 

1846  Commercial  Mag.  Oct.  133  His  Lordship  . .  refused 
to  travel  in  the  first-class  carriages,  and  went  as  a  second- 
class  passenger.  1852  AM,.  Keg.  207  A  'composite'  carriage, 
the  centre  being  a  first-class  compartment.  1860  All  Year 


FIRST-FRUIT. 

Round  No.  74.  560  An  Oxford  fu>t-cla>s  man.  1869  1  h  NKIN 
Mitln.  S&y  14  The  first-class  star  Capella.  1871  S.MMIS 
Charac.  ii.  11876)  33  A  first-classman  at  Oxford.  1887  Spec- 
tator z$  June  860/1  A  Balliol  Scholar,  a  fint-duuun. 

b.  Jn  U.S.  sometimes  used  of  the  lowest  or  least 
important  grade  :  as,  a  first-class  clerk  (-one  who 
receives  the  lowest  salary). 

2.  gen.  Of  the  highest  grade  in  importance,  value, 
or  excellence ;  of  the  first  or  best  quality. 

1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  xlv.  199  First-class 
servants  who  had  fallen  into  second-class  circumstances. 
1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $  Mining  147  The  first-class 
ores  were  shipped  to  Reno  and  San  Francisco.  1879 
M  CARTHY  Own  Times  II.  xxviii.  351  Only  one  first  class 
reputation  of  a  military  order  had  come  out  of  the  war.  1885 
Leeds  Mercury  24  June  4/4  Unless  some  foreign  question 
of  first-class  importance  should  ame. 

b.  colloq.  extremely  good,  'first-rate*. 

1879  SPUKGEON  Sewn.  XXV.  90  When  he  was  on  the  road 
to  Damascus  to  hunt  the  saints,  he  was  en  first-class  terms 
with  himhelf. 

3.  quasi  au'v.  a.  By  first-class  conveyance,  etc.  b, 
colloq.  Excellently,  very  well  indeed  (tf.  jirst-rate}. 

1895  Month  Feb.  197  She  looks  first-class  and  healthy. 
Mod.  To  travel  first-class.  How  are  you  getting  on? 
Oh,  first-class. 

First-day.  The  name  given  (chiefly  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends)  to  Sunday,  as 
being  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

a  1690  G.  Fox  Jrnl,  (1694)  I.  168  Upon  the  first-day  after, 
I  was  moved  to  go  to  Aldenham  steeple-house,  a  1713 
ELLWOOD  Antobiog.  (1765)  101  One  First  day  in  four  there 
was  a  more  general  Meeting.  1843  WHITTIF.B  first  Day  in 
Ltnvetl  Prose  Wks.  1889  I.  369  One  must  be  here  of  a 
pleasant  First  day  at  the  close  of  what  is  called  the  'after- 
noon service '. 

attrib.  1773  Hist.  Brit.  Dom.  N.  Amer.  n.  iv.  278  First- 
day  Baptists,  whose  weekly  holiday  is  the  Sunday.  1871 
WHITTIER  Penn.  Pilgrim  385  Fair  First-Day  mornings. 

i  Fi'rsteii,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  flrstin.  [Length* 
ened  form  of  FIRST  a.,  ultimately  due  to  the  ana- 
logy Of  ElGHTIN.]  ='FlRST  «. 

1594  Battell of  Balrinness  in  Scot.  Poems  i6t&  C.  II.  151 
The  flrstin  man  in  counsall  spak  Good  Errol  it  was  ne. 
Ibid.  II.  353  The  firsten  shot  was  to  neir  . .  The  nixtin  shot 
thair  foes  hurt. 

t  PiTSter,  a.  06s.  [f-  FIRST  +  -EB.  Cf.  G. 
erstere.]  Earlier,  former. 

1608  Certif.  in  Peel  Spen  Valley  (1893)  125  Followynge 
the  same  brooke  untyl  yt  come  to  the  firster  boundarye 
where  yt  begun.  1633  Pvrita.itisme  the  Mother  Ep.  Ded., 
Jn  those  firster  times  of  Protestancy,  the  name  of  Puritan 
was  scarce  heard  of. 

First-floor. 

1.  The  floor  or  story  of  a  building  next  above 
the  ground  floor. 

1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  I.  iv,  This  is  the  gentleman  who 
has  taken  your  first-floor. 

2.  The  floor  or  story  which  is  built  on  or  just 
above  the  ground  ;  a  ground  floor.    Now  only  U.S. 

1663  GERBIF.R  Counsel^  101  The  first  Floore  of  a  building 
should  not  lye  level  with  the  ground.  1860  WORCESTER, 
First-Jloar,  the  basement  of  a  building  [U.  S.]. 

3.  colloq.  The  person  who  occupies  the  first  floor. 
1861  Mrs.  CARLVLE  Lett.  III.  83  A  piano  hired  in  by  'the 

first  floor    yesterday. 

4.  attrib.,  zsjirsl-jloor-room,  -window. 

1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  viii,  An  oval  board  over  the 
front  first-floor  window.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past.  iii.  (1878) 
19  In  the  first-floor  room  of  a  small  house  in  Piccadilly. 

Fi'rst-fmit.  Chiefly  //.  [Oi  ig.  as  two  words ; 
used  as  transl.  of  L.  frimitiK.] 

1.  The    fruits    first   gathered  in   a   season  ;  the 
earliest  products  of  the  soil ;  esp.  with  reference  to 
the  custom  of  making  offerings  of  these  to  God  or 
the  gods. 

1381  WVCLIP  Num.  xviii.  12  What  euer  thing  the!  shulen 
offre  of  first  fruytis  to  the  Lord.  1483  Cath.  Axgt.  132/1 
Firste  Yru\.e,frimicie.  isssCovERDALEZm  ii.  14  Yf  thou 
wilt  offre  a  meatofferynge  of  the  first  frutes  vnto  y°  Lorde. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  435  Thither  anon  A  sweatie  Reaper 
from  his  Tillage  brought  First  Fruits.  1725  POPE  Odyss. 
XIV.  497  The  first-fruits  to  the  gods  he  gave.  1870  BRYANT 
Iliaii  I.  ix.  292  The  first-fruits  of  his  fertile  field. 

2.  transf.  andyijj-.  Tho  earliest  products,  results, 
or  issues  of  anything  ;  the  first  products  of  a  man's 
work  or  endeavour. 

'597  HOOKER  Eecl.  Pol.  v.  Ivi.  (1611)  309  The  first  fruites 
of  Christs  Spirit.  1653  WALTON  Angler  56  It  is  a  good 
beginning  of  your  art  to  offer  your  first-fruits  to  the  poor. 
1677  WALLER  Loss  Dk.  Canto.,  As  a  First-fruit,  Heaven 
claim'd  that  Lovely  Boy ;  The  next  shall  live,  and  be  the 
nation's  joy.  1718  PRIOR  Poems  Postscript  to  Pref.,  The 
blooming  Hopes  . .  [of]  my  then  very  Young  Patron  have 
been  confirmed  by  most  Noble  First-Fruits.  1866  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Gerontins^  iii.  25  That  calm  and  joy  uprising  in 
thy  soul  Is  first-fruit  to  thee  of  thy  recompense.  1868  FREE- 
MAN A'arm.  Conq.  II.  vii.  72  One  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
great  national  reaction. 

3.  Eccl.  and  feudal  Law.    A  payment,  usually 
representing  the  amount  of  the  first  year's  income, 
formerly  paid  by  each  new  holder  of  a  feudal  or 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  any  office  of  profit,  to 
some  superior. 

The  first-fruits  of  the  English  bishoprics  and  other  benefices 
were  paid  before  the  Reformation  to  the  Pope,  afterwards 
to  the  Crown  :  see  ANNATES. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)66  It  is  symonye  to..5euchym 
'i  ,  pe'  ' '  ^  fry'efruytes  for  jifte  of  a  chirche.  c  1394 
f.  PI.  Crtde  729  J>ey  [Cram]  freten  vp  be  fu[r)ste-froyt. 


FIRST  HAND. 

1545  HRINKI.OW  Compl.  2  1),  Of  first  frutes,  both  of  benefices 
and  of  lortles  landcs.  1587  HAHRISON  England  11,  i.  (1877) 
i.  24  Our  first  fruits,  which  is  one  whole  yeares  commoditie 
of  our  living.  1622  BACON  If  en.  K/7,  16  The  King  did  vse 
to  rayse  them  [Bishops]  by  steps;  that  hee  might  not  loose 
the  profit  of  the  First-fruits.  1710  SWIFT  Let.  to  llarlcy 
7  Dec.  Wks.  1841  II.  455  The  first-fruits  paid  by  all  incum- 
bents upon  their  promotion  amount  to  ,£450  per  annum. 
1767  ISi.ACKSTONE  Coitim.  II.  67  The  king  used  to  take  .  .the 
first  fruits,  that  is  to  say,  one  year's  profits  of  the  land. 

4.  alt  rib. ,  as  first-fruit  offering ;  first-fruits- 
book,  a  record  of  first-fruits. 

1655  FULLER  C#.  Hist.  \.  \.  vii.  §  2  That  there  were  in  Eng- 
land foure  thousand  five  hundred  Benefices  with  Cure,  not 
above  ten,  and  most  of  them  under  eight  pounds  in  the  first 
fruits-book.  1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  Prol.  25  We.. 
bring  this  day  The  first  fruit  offering  of  a  virgin  play. 

Hence  First-fruit  v.  trans.)  to  offer  or  pay  as 
first-fruits  ;  First-frnitable  a.  ^nonce-wds^}. 

1621  UP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribes  465  It  was  giuen  them  in 
charge,  to  first-fruit  their  Tenths,  .of  whatsoever  the  ground 
brought  forth.  Ibid.  302  Euery  herbe  was  Titheable  . .  and 
if  so,  then  shew  reason  why  not  first -frui table  also. 

First  hand. 

A.  adv.  phr.  At  first  hand  (also  at  first-hand} : 
From   the  first  source    or   origin,   without    inter- 
mediate agency  or  the  intervention  of  a  medium  ; 
direct   from   the    maker,    producer,    or    original 
vendor.     Also  with  at  omitted. 

1732  FIELDING  Miser  \.  vii,  AH  bought  at  the  first  hand 
too.  T&I.\  Smarting  Mag,  XXXVII.  76  Gave  ninety  guineas 
for  that,  which  he  might  have  purchased  at  first  hand  for 
five-and-forty.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes(\%~$)  219  Such  a  man 
is  what  we  call  an  original  man  ;  he  comes  to  us  at  first- 
hand. 1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xxiv,  Asking  Phil  Squod 
..what  it  [the  rifle]  might  be  worth,  first-hand.  1865  M. 
ARNOLD  Ess,  Crit.  viii.  (1875)  337  Matters  we  cannot  well 
know  at  first-hand. 

B.  adj.  {first-Hand}*     Of  or  belonging  to   the 
first  source,  original ;  coming  direct  from  the  first 
source  and  not  through  an  intermediate  channel  or 
agency;  obtained  direct  from  the  producer  or  ori- 
ginal vendor. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  338  Second-hand 
messengers,  and  first-hand  insults.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess. 
(1889)  I.  31  Dr.  Pauli's  study  of  first-hand  sources  gives  . .  a 
correctness  to  his  language,  which  [etc.].  1871  R.  H. 
HUTTON  Ess.  (1877)  I.  83  What  knowledge  you  have  of  such 
beings  is  not  direct,  not  first-hand  at  all.  1890  Spectator 
31  May  765/1  The  author  has  had  access  to  some  first-hand 
information. 

t  Frrst-head,  -hood.  Obs.  [f.  FIRST  a.  + 
-HEAD,  -HOOD.]  The  position  of  one  who  is  first ; 
primacy. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxiv.  io[6]  In  alle  folc  of  kinde  the 
firsthede  I  hadde.  1619  W.  WHATELY  God's  Husb.  i.  (1622) 
66  Diotrephes.  .desired  to  be  reputed  the  onely  man  (which 
is  the  louing  of  first-hood,  as  the  Apostle  calls  it),  a  1679 
T.  GOODWIN  Ex/>.  Eph.  vi.  Wks.  1681  I.  83  In  Election 
Christ  held  the  Primacy,  the  First-hood. 

t  Fi-rsting.  Obs.  rare  -1.  [?  f.  FIRST  a.  +  -ING  3 
as  in  sweeting,  etc.  ;  or  misprint  for  firstling.] 
=  FIRSTLING. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  233  Their  firstinges,  or  those 
which  are  first  of  all  engendered. 

Firstling  (faustlirj).  [f.  FIRST  a.  -t-  -LING.] 
The  first  ofits  kind  to  be  produced,  come  into 
being,  or  appear ;  the  first  product  or  result  of 
anything.  Usually  in  collect,  pi.,  like  first-fruits. 

In  its  earliest  recorded  use,  perh.  after  G.  erstling. 

1535  COVERDALE  Prov.  iii.  9  Honoure  the  Lorde  . .  with  y" 
first  linges  of  all  thine  encrease.  1574  tr.  Marlorafs  Apo~ 
calipsg  Christ  is  therefore  called  the.  .firstlings  of  them  that 
ryse  againe.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  i.  147  The  very  first- 
lings of  my  heart  shall  be  The  firstlings  of  my  hand.  1684 
BUNYAN  Pilgr.  ii.  Introd.,  Perhaps,  .they  will  imbrace  Thee, 
as  they  did  my  firstling.  1830  J.  G.  STBUTT  Sylva  Brit,  no 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  .procured  the  firstlings  of  the  species 
[the  Plane]  from  Sicily.  1861  SALA  Dutch  Pict.  viii.  120 
She  had  sacrificed  her  youth,  the  firstlings  of  her  beauty. 

b.  esp.  The  first  offspring  of  an  animal,  the  first- 
born of  the  season. 

J593  DRAYTON  Eclogues  in.  130  Beta  shall  have  the  firstling 
of  the  Fold.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  i.  9  The  tender 
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,  J  BUTCHER  &  LANG  Odyss.  141  Each  kind  was  penned  by 
itself,  the  firstlings  apart. 
c.  attrib. 

1611  BIBLE  Dent.  xv.  19  AH  the  firstling  males  that  come 
of  thy  heard.  1814  GARY  Dante's  Paradise  xxiv.  142  From 
this  germ,  this  firstling  spark,  The  lively  flame  dilates.  1863 
\Iacm,  Mag-.  Mar.  349  On  our  soil  her  foot  Is  set  With  the 
firstling  violet.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  iv,  109  A  hecatomb 
Of  firstling  lambs. 

Firstliu  g  s,  adv.  Sc.  [see  -LINGS]  =  FIBST 
adv.  i. 

1827  TENNANT  Papistry  Stormed  23  Firstlins  ae  cork,  than 
the  tither,  Hetly  they  chasit  ane  anither. 

Firstly  (foustli),  adv.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 

L.  In  the  first  place,  before  anything  else,  first. 

Used  only  in  enumerating  heads,  topics,  etc.  in  discourse  ; 
and  many  writers  prefer  first,  even  though  closely  followed 
by  secondly,  thirdly,  etc. 

The  word  is  not  in  Johnson's  Diet.  Smart  (1846)  s.v.  First 
has  the  note  :  '  Some  late  authors  use  Firstly  for  the  sake  of 
its  more  accordant  sound  with  secondly,  thirdly,  etc.' 

(.1532  DEWES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  928  Fyrslly,/rt7//iVr- 
Munt.  1563  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  <$•  Epigr.  (1867)  216  Walke 
thou  fyrstly,  walka  thou  lastly;  Walke  in  the  walke  that 
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standeth  fasti  y.  1668  WIIJUNS  Real  Char.  393  The  Adverb, 
Firstly,  secondly,  thirdly.  1723  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
Lett.  11893)  I.  466  A  most  delightful  [ballad]  ..which  has 
been  laid  firstly  to  Pope,  and  secondly  to  me.  1726  Ibid.  I. 
495  Firstly,  she  was  pleased  to  attack  me  in  very  Billings- 
gate at  a  masquerade.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  iv,  The  con- 
sequence thereof ..  will  be,  firstly,  that  I  will  tweak  thy 
proboscis  or  nose.  1847  I-'E  QLMNCEY  Sf>.  Mil.  Xnti  §  5 
First  (for  I  dcte.it  your  ridiculous  and  most  pedantic  neo- 
logism of/7 rstly).  1857  GLADSTONE  O.vf.  Ess.  i  These  objects 
are  twofold  :  firstly,  to  promote  [etc.], 

t 2.  In  the  beginning,  originally.   Obs~  l 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Betrtas  i.  v.  (1621)  108  To  save-vs  And 
salue  the  wounds  th'  old  Serpent  firstly  gave-vs. 

3.  quasi -jA  The  word  firstly  used  in  making  sub- 
divisions of  a  subject. 

1698  FARQUHAR  Low  $  Bottle  iv.  ii,  They  hate  to  hear  a 
fellow  in  church  preach  methodical  nonsense,  with  a  firstly, 
secondly,  and  thirdly.  1759  GOI.DSM.  Polite 'Learning, Lit. 
Decay,  The  most  diminutive  son  of  fame  . .  has  his  ivc  and 
his  us,  M\$  first  lies  and  his  second  lies.  1846  LOWELL  Lett. 
(1894)  I.  113  In  the  next  place  (turn  back  a  page  or  two  and 
you  will  find  that  I  have  laid  down  a  '  firstly '). 

t  Frrstmost,  a.  Obs.~ l  [f.  as  prec.  +  -MOST.] 
First,  foremost. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  9  pe  science  of  elementis,  whiche 
bat  ben  firstmoost  force  of  natural  bingis. 

t  Fi'rstness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  first. 

i6«6  W.  SCLATER  Expos.  2  T/iess.  (1629)  106  This  firstnes, 
or  precedence  of  Apostasie,  to  the  day  of  Christ.  1659 
HAMMOND  Dispatcher  Disp.  Pref.  Wks.  1660  II.  163  When 
I  give  . .  a  firstness  of  Precedency  and  Presidency  to  the 
Pope.  1675  BROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  183  Oh  !  the 
firstness,  the  freentss  . .  the  matchlessness  of  Christ's  love 
to  fallen  man  in  becoming  man  ! 

First  rate,  first-rate,  phr.,  a.  (adv.},  and  sit. 

A.  h$  phrase  and  adj. 

1.  First  rate :    the  highest  of  the  *  rates  '   (see 
RATE  s/?.)  by  which  vessels  of  war  are  distinguished 
according  to  size   and  equipment.     In  phrase  of 
(the]  first  rate,  also  from  an  early  date  used  transf. 
(now  rare ;  superseded  by  the  attributive  use  2). 

1666  Land.  Gaz.  No.  65/2  Twelve  new  Ships,  all  of  the 
first  Rate.  1697  VANBRUGH  Relapse  i.  iii,  Now  has  he 
ruined  his  estate  to  buy  a  title,  that  he  may  be  a  fool  of  the 
first  rate.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  in.  iii,  His  natural 
parts  were  not  of  the  first  rate.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI. 
230  He  having  struggled  hard  with  Crib  and  other  boxers 
of  first-rate.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  ii,  Ere  Folly,  .cut  down 
her  vessels  of  the  first-rate. 

2.  attrib.  (passing  into  at//.)  First-rate :  of  the 
first  rate  (said  of  vessels);   hence  gen.  Of  the  highest 
class  or  degree  of  excellence. 

1671  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  II.  66  A  few  of  his  Majesty's 
first-ratefrigates.  a  1681  T.  LACY  Sir  H.  Buffoon  n.  iv.  There 
are  your  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth-rate  wits  too. 
1714  MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1733)  II.  140  A  first-rate  man 
of  war.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  \.  §  n,  I  never  saw  a  first- 
rate  picture  in  my  life.  1853  BRIGHT  Sp.  India  3  June, 
The  question  is  one.  .of  first-rate  importance.  1888  DUFF 
Pol.  Si(ru.  5  As  long  as  France  remained  a  first-rate 
power. 

3.  Hence  used  as  an  emphatic  expression  of  praise 
or  approval :  Extremely  good,  excellent. 

1812  KNOX  &  JEBB  Corf.  II.  90  Worthington  was  a  first- 
rate  Christian  ;  out  I  think  he  was  not  a  first-rate  divine. 
1879  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Coward  Conscience  \\.  ix, '  Miss  Hil- 
derbrandt  is  first-rate,  and  no  mistake.' 

4.  quasi-a<&.    (colloq.}    Excellently,    very    well. 
Also,  in  excellent  health,  quite  well. 

1844  W.  T.  THOMPSON  Major  Jones'  Courtship  168  (Bart- 
lett)  Mary  liked  all  the  speakers  first  rate.  1857  BORTH- 
WICK  Three  Yrs.  California  xii.  211  As  if  you  really  wanted 
to  know  the  state  of  their  health,  they  [Indians]  invariably 
answer  *  fuss-rate  '.  1880  H  DWELLS  Undisc.  Country  iv.  79, 
I  want  to  go  away  to-morrow  feeling  first-rate.  1884  PAE 
Eustace  15  '  Dod,  sir,  my  claes  fit  ye  first-rate.' 

B.  sb. 

1.  Naut.  A  war  vessel  of  the  first  rate  ;  used  esp. 
of  the  old  three-deckers  carrying  74  to  120  guns. 

1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ixii.  (1737)  254  The  biggest 
First  Rate.  1790  BEATSON  Nav.  <$•  Mil.  Mem,  I.  72  She 
was  larger  than  any  of  our  first  rates.  1825  BENTHAM 
Ration.  Rew,  76  The  command  of  a  first-rate  is  accepted  by 
those  only  who  cannot  obtain  a  frigate.  1878  BROWNING 
Poets  Croisic  154  Forced  to  put  about  the  first-rate. 

2.  transf.  A  person  or  thing  of  the  highest  class 
or  rank. 

a  1683  OLDHAM  Art  Poetry ',  Poets  have  been  held  a  sacred 
name.  And  plac'd  with  first  Rates  in  the  Lists  of  Fame. 
1706  FARQUHAR  Recruiting  Officer  in.  ii,  She  [a  woman]  is 
called  the  Melmda,  a  first-rate,  I  can  assure  you.  1781 
COWPER  Let.  to  Newton  22  July,  Our  great  wheelbarrow, 
which  may  be  called  a  first  rate  in  its  kind,  conveyed  all 
our  stores.  1828  D'ISRAELI  Chas.  /,  II.  xi.  274  In  the 
House,  these  leaders  of  party  were  both  firstrates. 

Hence  First-rately  adv. ;  First-rateness,  the 
state  of  being  first-rate,  first-rate  quality ;  First- 
rater,  one  who  or  something  which  is  first-rate. 

1806  Sporting  Mag.  XXVII.  243  Who  may  be  deservedly 
titled  first  raters  in  their  profession.  1837  DICKENS  Pickiv. 
xli, '  He  must  be  a  first-rater,'  said  Sam.  1843  Blackw.  Mag. 
LIV.  713  Of  all  instruments  the  violin,  first-rately  played, 
is  the  most  . .  heavenly.  1882  Pall  Mall  G.  19  June  5/1 
The  note  of  first-rateness,  of  permanence,  is  hardly  here. 

t  Fi'rstship.  Obs.    [f.  FIRST  <z.  +  -SHIP.]    The 

position  of  being  first. 

1632  LYNDE  Via,  Tufa  39  Peter  had  a  Primacy  of  order, 
that  is,  a  First-ship  among  the  Apostles,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthu-S)  Sit/folk  (1662)  in.  67  Two  Firstships  met  in  this 
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Man  [Necton],  for  he  Handselled  the  House-Convent.. 
Secondly,  He  wa-,  the  fiiM  Carmelite,  who  [etc.], 

Firth.  '  (fcul>).  Chiefly  northern.  Obs.  or  arch. 
Forms :  4  flrj>e,  fyrj>e,  4-6  fyrtb,  6-  firth. 
[Metathesis  of  FHITH  sb2\  A  synonym  of  FRITH 
sb2  in  some  of  its  senses:  A  deer-forest,  hunting 
ground  ;  a  piece  of  ground  covered  with  brushwood 
with  a  few  trees  ;  a  coppice,  small  wood.  In  poetry 
frequent  in  alliterative  phrases,  firth  and  fell,  firth 
and  field,  firth  and  fold  \  sec  Fitmi  sbP 

c  137$  Sc.  Leg,  Saints,  Blasius  77  pane  send  he  ma 
knychtis..To  hwnt  in  [to]  }-at  sammyne  fyrth.  7/11400 
Morte  Arth.  1708  We  have  foundene  in  gone  firthe.  .ffifty 
thosandez  of  folke  of  ferse  mene  of  armez.  c  1425  WYNTOUN 
Cron.  i.  xiii.  52  Ane  Lande.  .Of  Fyrth,  and  Felde.  c  1475 
Ran/  Coifyar  682  Fyne  foullis  in  Fyrth.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  vii.  Prol.  162  Quhen  frostis  days  ourfret  bayth  fyrth 
and  fauld.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  593  The  fox  that 
rynnis  in  the  h'rth.  1581  SAVILE  Agric.  (1622)  192  The 
firths  and  the  thickets  he  proued  the  first  in  his  owne  per- 
son. 1794  BURNS  A  Vision  (ist  version)  17  Looking  over 
firth  and  fauld,  Her  horn  the  pale-fac'd  Cynthia  rear'd. 

Firth52  (f9-i».  Also  5  fyrth.  See  also  FRITH 
sl>$  [app.  a.  QN.Jiprdr:  see  FIORD. 

Firth  Qt  frith  was  originally  a  Sc.  word,  introduced  into 
English  literary  use  c  1600.] 

An  arm  of  the  sea  ;  an  estuary  of  a  river. 

c  1435  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  xx.  108  paL.of  fors,  as  wynd 
bame  movyd,  Come  in  be  Fyrth.  1513  DOUGLAS  jSueis 
in.  vi.  123  The  ile  of  Cecill  devidit  hes  allhaile,  Ane  narrow 
fyrth  flowis  . .  Betuix  thai  costis.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  (1858)  I.  9  So  hapnit  tham.  .to  wend  Out  throw  ane 
firth  endlang  ane  cragie  cost.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  43 
In  many  firths  and  armes  of  the  sea.  1637  RUTHERFORD 
Lett.  (1862)  I.  Ixxxiv.  215  Glad  may  our  souls  be  that  are 
safe  over  the  firth.  1774  NICHOLLS  Corr.  w.  Gray  (1843) 
175  The  Castle,  from  whose  summit  the  Firth  of  Forth  is 
seen  for  many  miles.  1839  W.  CHAMBERS  Tottr  Holland 
31/1  A  neck  of  sea.  .possessing  all  the  appearance  of  a  navi- 
gable firth.  1865  GEIKIE  Seen,  fy  Geol.  Scot.  125  The  sea 
runs  inland  in  long  narrow  firths. 

Frr-tree.     [f.  FIR  +  TREE.]    =FiR  i. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xiv.  8  Fyrre  trees  also  gladeden  vp  on 
thee.  1430-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  335  There  be  bryddes 
whiche  thei  calle  bemacles.  .whom nature  producethe  ageyne 
nature  from  firre  trees.  1577  B.  GOOGE  H eresbach1  s  Husb. 
ii.  (1586)  101  b,  In  the  mountaines  delighteth  the  Fyrre  tree. 
1664  KVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (17291  196  A  little  after  the 
Equinox,  prune  Pine  and  Fir  trees.  171*  tr.  Pomet's  hist. 
Drugs  I.  148  They  grow  in  Clusters  upon  a  Kind  of  Tur- 
pentine or  Fir-Tree.  1855  LONGK  Hiaw.  vii.  63  Give  me 
of  your  balm,  O  Fir-Tree  ! 

Firy,  obs.  form  of  FIERY. 

Firze,  obs.  form  of  FURZE. 

Fisc,  fisk  (fisk).  Also  7  fisque.  [a-  Fr.^/fcr, 
or  independently  ad.  L.  fisctis  rush-basket,  purse, 
treasury.  The  current  spelling  in  Sc.  Law  isfisk, 
in  other  usesy?.jr.] 

1.  Antiq.  The  public  treasury  of  Rome ;  under 
the  Empire,  the  imperial  treasury  or  privy  purse  of 
the  Emperor. 

1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  \\.  xi.  (1603)  49  Caesar,  .be- 
stowed the  goods  of  Aemilia  Musa,  a  rich  woman,  fallen  to 
the  fisque ;  vpon  Aemilius  Lepidus.   1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1 1. 
463  The  Fisque  or  city  chamber  by  that  means  was  soone 
acquit  of  all  debts.     1679  BURNET  Hist.  Ref.  I,  274  The 
endowments  of  the  heathenish  temples  were .,  adjudged  to 
the  fisc,  or  the  Emperor's  exchequer.     1865  MERIVALE  Rom. 
Etnp.   VIII.  Ixiii.  55  The  endowment  of  the  professors., 
seems  to  have  been  made  from  the  fisc. 

b.  Any  royal  or  state  treasury ;  an  exchequer. 
Now  rare  (Hist,  or  with  allusion  to  '  confisca- 
tion ').  Also  attrib.  in  fisc-lands  (Hist.}  —fiscal 
lands. 

1599  Bronghton's  Lett.  iii.  ir  As  if  your  inuentions  were 
al  Treasure  trouue,  fiske  royal.     1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bar* 
tas  ii.  iv.  n.  Magnificence  609  Peru. .  By  yeerly  Fleets  into 
his  Fisk  doth  flow.    1697  EVELYN  Numism.  vii.  233  The 
Fisque  and  publick  Treasure.     1788  PRIESTLEY  Lect.  Hist. 
v.  xlviii.   360  A   fine  must  therefore  be  paid   to   the  fisc. 
1801  A.  RANKEN  Hist.  France  I.  251  Public  or  fisc  lands, 
which  formed  the  revenue  of  the  government.     1854  MIL- 
MAN  Lat.  Chr.   I.  in.  ii.  287  King  Chlotaire  demanded  for 
the  fisc  the  third  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  churches.     1868 
MILL  in  Star  13  Mar.,  How  can  that  be  confiscation  by 
which  the  fisc  is  not  to  receive  anything. 

C.  jocosely.  A  man's  purse  or  '  exchequer'. 
1820  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Two  Races  of  Men,  The  streams 
were  perennial  which  fed  his  fisc. 

2.  Scots  Law.  The  public  treasury  or  '  Crown  ', 
to  which  estates  lapse  by  escheat :  in  the  phrase 
'  as  to  the  fisc*  (translating  quoad  fisc  utn\  i.  e.  so 
far  as  the  Crown  rights  of  escheat  are  concerned, 
f  Hence  incorrectly  used  for  ;  The  right   of  the 
Crown  to  the  estate  of  a  rebel. 

[1641  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  7(1870)  V.  415  §  107  Provyding  all- 
wayes  that.. the  bandis  or  contractes  heirby  ordeened  to 
perteene  to  be  neerest  of  kine.  .shall  not  fall  wnder  J?e  com- 
pas  of  escheat  nor  ^it  any  pajrt  therof  perteene  to  pe  relict 
jure  relictse  Bot  shall  remaine  in  be  owne  nature  quoad 
fiscum  et  relictam  as  they  wer  beforpe  making  of  this  acte], 
1680  in  Fount ainhall's  Hist.  Notices(iZ^>)  I.  269 The  King 
.  .was  sending,  .a  letter  converting  the  sentence  to  banish- 
ment, and  confiscating  his  ship  and  all  his  goods,  but  prefer- 
ring his  creditors  theirin  to  his  fisk.  1754  ERSKINE  Print. 
Sc.  Law  n.  ii.  §  n  Personal  bonds  are  now  moveable  in 
respect  of  succession,  but  'heritable  as  to  the  fisk,  and  hus- 
band and  wife.  '773  —  Instit.  Law  Scot,  n.  ii.  §  10  head- 
ing, By  the  word  fisk  m  this  statute  [see  quot.  1641]  is 
meant  the  crown's  right  to  the  moveable  estate  of  persons 
denounced  rebels. 


FISCAL. 

. 

3.   =  FISCAL  sb.    +  a.  Sc.  Law  (obs.).     b.  Used 
by  Browning  after  \\..fisco. 

1732  J.  LOUMHAN  l-'ot-in  t'/  Process  iii.  19  Every  Sheriff  or 

Fisk  of  Court,  to  whom  the  Execution  of  the  Warrant!  is 

committed,  orders  a  Party.. for  the  Prisoner's  safe  trans- 

portation..and  gives  Receipt  to  the  Fisk  of  the  County  he 

receives  him  from.     1868  BROWNING  King  ff  Bk.  IX.  14  The 

Court  Requires  the  allocution  of  the  Fisc. 

Fiscal  i/rskal),  a.  and  sb.     Also  6  fysoall,  6-7 

fiscall,  (7  phiscall).     [a.  Fr.  fiscal,  Sp.  fiscal,  It. 

fiscale,  acl.  late  \-,.fiscalis,  I.  fiscus  Fisc.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fisc  or  treasury  of  a 
state  or  prince ;  pertaining  to  the  public  revenue. 

1563  FOXE  Martyrs  333  (1632)  I.  475/2  Which  excludeth 
all  right  both  fiscall  and  Ecclesiasticall.  a  1618  RALEIGH 
Call.  Council  xix.  11658)  50  It  behoveth  the  Prince  to  have 
a  vigilant  eye  on . .  such  fiscal  Ministers.  1652  HOWELI. 
Revol.  Naples  tl.  49  That  he  should  send  a  Trumpet  for  the 
Fiscal  Proctor.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  281  We  pro- 
ceed now  to  examine  the  king's  fiscal  prerogatives,  or  such 
as  regard  his  revenue.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  $  fs.  (1846)  II. 
xvi.  113  Alonso  de  Quintanilla.  .a  fiscal  officer  of  the  crown. 
1863  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  iv.  iii.  (1876)  549  The  last  remnant 
of  Protection  has  been  banished  from  our  fiscal  system. 

b.  Fiscal  lands  (transl.  of  L.  terrx  fiscales) :  in 
Frankish  history,  lands  belonging  to  the  king. 
In  some  mod.  Diets. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  financial  matters  in  general. 
Fiscal  year:  a  financial  year:  see  FINANCIAL^,  i. 
(Chiefly  U.S.) 

1865  H.  PHILLIPS  Amer.  Paper  Curr.  II.  44  The  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  year  were  only  calculated  to  the  tenth  of  June. 
187*  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  %  Mining  99  The  above 
figures  represent  the  condition  of  the  company  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1880  E.  KIRKE  Garfielii 
43  The  work  of  the  past  fiscal  year. 
B.  sb. 

tl.  =  Fisc  i  b. 

1590  LAMBARDE  Compos,  for  Alienations  in  Bacotfs  Wks. 
(1740)  III.  549  War.. as  it  is  entertained  by  diet,  so  can  it  not 
be  long  maintained  by  the  ordinary  fiscal  and  receipt. 
2.  As  the  title  of  an  official,  in  various  connexions, 
fa.  A  minister  or  official  of  the  treasury;  a 
treasurer.  Obs. 

1652  HOWELI.  Kcvol.  Naples  II.  50  The  Captain  propos'd 

'  n  all  the 


to  the  Fiscal,  That  . .  a  Tax  should  be  impos'd  upoi 

Nobles.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  60  To  those  onely  hi: 
Fiscal  or  Treasurer  yearly  giving  out  above  forty  millions  of 
Crowns.  1676  W.  HUBBARD  Happiness  of  People  26  In- 
feriour  Officers,  such  as  are  Fiscalls  and  Treasurers. 

b.  In  Italy,  Spain,  Spanish  colonies,  etc.,  the 
title  given  to  legal  officials  of  various  ranks,  having 
the  function  of  public  prosecutors;  under  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the   highest  law  officer  of  the 
crown. 

"539  T.  PERY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  II.  II.  147  Myne 
acwzacyon  presentyde  by  the  fyscall.  1622  R.  HAWKINS 
Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  I03  That  suite>  which  in  Spaine  is  pro- 
secuted by  the  kings  atturney,  or  fiscall.  1757  His/.  Europe 
in  Ann.  Reg.  (1758)  15/1  The  King  of  Prussia  was  con- 
demned for  contumacy  and  the  Fiscal  had  orders  to  notify 
to  him  that  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  1779 
H.  SWINBURNE  Trav.  Spain  xlii.  379  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez 
Campomane's,  fiscal  of  the  council  of  Castille.  1845  S 
AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  I.  I99  The  emperor  caused  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  city  to  be  cited  before  the  fiscal  of 
the  empire.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  $  Bk.  ix.  133  Exactly 
so  have  I . .  Your  Fiscal,  made  me  cognizant  of  facts. 

c.  In  Holland  and  Dutch  colonies :  A  magis- 
trate whose  duty  it  is  to  take  cognizance  of  offences 
against  the  revenue. 

1653  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  II.  18  The 
children  s  late  insurrection  in  this  town  for  having  their 
trumpet  taken  from  them  by  the  Fiscal.  1700  S.  L.  tr. 
1'rykes  Voy.  E.  Ind.  114,  I  never  saw  him  more ;  without 
doubt  he  run  away  for  fear  the  Fiscael  should  call  him  to 
an  account  for  the  death  of  my  Companion.  1772-84  COOK 
Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1241  They  waited  on  the  governor,  the  lieu- 


d.  Sc.  Short  for  PROCURATOR  FISCAL. 

J^V"  •£?'"*•  Ca~-  Na  l649/2  A1'  Sheriffs.. Officers  of 
te  Mint,  Commissars  and . .  their  Clerks  and  Fiscals.  1818 
M  r  £  M'dl'  *V"V  Is  it  onlyyou?'.  .answered  the  fiscal. 

aXfff   ST*Ki     Knai  J-  xvii'  237  The  eyes  of  the 
Sheriff  and  the  Fiscal  were  turned  to  Sarah. 

d.  The  name  given  in  Cape  Colony  to  a  shrike 
(LantHs  collans).     Also,  fiscal-bird. 
1822  LATHAM  Hist.  Bints  II.  2    ""      ' 


Fiscality  (nskarlili) .    [{.  as  prec.  +  -ITT.     Cf. 
Vr.fiscahli.}   Exclusive  regard  to  fiscal  considera- 


tions. 


3°'  We  shall  have  ceased  to 


Fiscalize  (fvskaloiz),  v.  rare-",  [f.  FISCAL  a 
+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  deal  with  fiscally;  to  cause  to 
yield  revenue.  Hence  Fiaealiza'tion. 

1886  H.  C.  DENT  Year  in  Brazily.^  Which,  under  careful 
idealization,  would  give  an  annual  sum  of  over  one  milli  i 
jiiilrei>  to  the  Xreiisury. 
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Fiscally  (frskali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY2.]  In 
a  fiscal  manner ;  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view. 

1845  MIAI.L  in  Xanconf.  V.  197  Society,  fiscally  considered, 
is  an  insurance  association.  1864  Daily  Tel.  7  Oct.,  Rai- 
sins, molasses,  and  hewn  timber  also  figure  for  lessened 
totals,  but  fiscally  they  are  comparatively  unimportant. 

I  Fi'SCelle.  Obs.  Also  5  fysohelle.  [a.  ¥.fis- 
celle,  ad.  'L.fiscdla,  dim.  oi  fiscus  basket.]  A  little 
basket. 

The  quot.  from  the  Pnmflorium  apparently  shows  mis- 

_  -r  .1 : f  .t.. 1  Way's  ed.  reads 

-,  mean- 


[c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  (1499^,  Fysshell,  fysshewe  or  festu, 
festnca.]  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  55/1  She  sawe  the  lytyl 
crybbe  or  fiscelle.  1491  —  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  I. 
xxxvii.  43  b/i  He  made  fyscellis  wouen  wyth  Rede  and 
lonkes. 

Fischerite  (fi'Jarsit).  Min.  [Named  in  1844 
after  G.  Fischer  :  see  -ITE.]  A  hydrous  phosphate 
of  aluminium,  found  in  green  veins  in  sandstone. 

1846  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  II.  II.  415  Fischerite  is  a  phos- 
phate of  alumina. 

II  Fiscus  (fi-skfls).  [L.  :  see  Fisc.]  =Fisc  J,  i  b. 

1650  JER.  TAYLOR  Fun.  Senn.  31  So  have  I  seen  a  river.  . 
paying  to  the  Fiscus,  the  great  Exchequer  of  the  Sea  .  . 
a  tribute  large  and  full.  1861  PEARSON  Early  $  Mid.  Ages 
Eng.  195  Four  years  were  sufficient  [bar]  against  the  imperial 
fiscus. 

Fise.     Also  foise,  floe.    [Cf.  Sw.Jis,  Da.yfo.] 

fl.  =Fisi  sb?  i. 

14  .  .  Nominate  in  Wr.  -Wiilcker  679  Hec  lirida,  a  fyse.  1823 
EGAN  Grose's  Diet.  Vulgar  Tongue,  Fice  or  Foyse,  a  small 
windy  escape  backwards. 

2.  U.S.  dial.  (See  quot.     Cf.  FIST  si.2  3.) 

1872  SCHELE  DE  VERE  Americanisms  470  Fice  or  pnyce  .  . 
designates  very  generally  in  the  South  a  small  worthless  cur. 

1  3.  attrib.  fise-ball  '=  fist-ball. 

«  1300  Cursor  M.  2879  (Cott.)  par.bi  grolies  sum  apell  tre, 
Wit  appuls  selcut  fair  to  se,  Quell  bai  ar  in  hand,  als  a  fise 
bal,  To  poudir  wit  a  stink  pai  fal. 

Fisgig(g,  var.  of  FIZGIG. 

Fish  (fij),  J*.1  Forms:  1-2  flso,  3  Orm.  flssk, 
3-4  fls(s(e,  fix,  (4  flzs),  south,  viss,  vyss,  3-5 
floh,  5-6  fych(e,  3-5  flssh(e,  (3  fishsh,  flschsch)', 
4-6  fysch(e,  -ssh(e,  (6  fiszsh),  5-6  fysh(e,  4-6 
fishe,  3-  flsh.  [Com.  Teut.  ;  QM.fisc  str.  masc.  = 
OFris./^,  OS.  ./foe  (Du.  viscK),  OHG./.rc  (MHG. 
visch,  Ger.  fiscli],  ON.  fiskr  (Sw.  and  Da.  fish), 
Goth,  fisks  :-OTeut.  *fisko-z  :-pre-Teut.  *pisko-s, 
cogn.  with  L.  piscis  and  Olr.  iasc  (:—*peiskos}.'\ 

I.  1.  In  popular  language,  any  animal  living 
exclusively  in  the  water  ;  primarily  denoting  verte- 
brate animals  provided  with  fins  and  destitute  of 
limbs  ;  but  extended  to  include  various  cetaceans, 
crustaceans,  molluscs,  etc.  In  modern  scientific 
language  (to  which  popular  usage  now  tends  to 
approximate)  restricted  to  a  class  of  vertebrate 
animals,  provided  with  gills  throughout  life,  and 
cold-blooded;  thelimbs.if  present,  aremodified  into 
fins,  and  supplemented  by  unpaired  median  fins. 


. 

Except  in  the  compound  shell-fish,  the  word  is  no  longer 
mmonly  applied  in  educated  use  to  invertebrate  animals. 
c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  viii.  q  Fuglas  heofenes  &  fiscas  saes. 


, 
commonly  applied  in  educated  use  to  invertebrate  animal 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  viii.  q  Fuglas  heofenes  &  fiscas  sa. 
c  "75  Lamb.  Horn.  129  Alle  be  fiscas  be  swummen  in  bere 


se.  c  1200  Trim.  Coll.  Horn.  177  Fishshes  and  fugeles. 
c  1250  Gen.  «,  Ex.  160  God  made  . .  ilc  fuel  and  euerilc  fis. 
CI290  51.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  10/302  A  fair  Jwater  with  grete 
fischsches.  c  1386  CHAUCER  I'rol.  180  A  Monk,  whan  he  is 
recchelees,  Is  likned  til  a  fissh  pat  is  waterlees.  1485  CAXTON 
Chas.  Gt.  205  Fysshes  alle  blacke.  1535  COVERDALE 
*, "ff,  IV-  33  He  talked.,  of  follies,  of  wormes,  of  fiszshes. 
1653  WALTON  Angler  179  He  [the  Pearch]  is  one  of  the 
fishes  of  prey.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in.  i. 
('723)  '53  Whales,  .and  other  great  Fishes.  1719  W.  WOOD 
Surv.  Trade  334  Shells  of  Fishes,  known  by  the  Name  of 
Cowries.  1726  GAY  Fables  i.  iv.  37  The  Fishes.. skim 
beneath  the  mam.  1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  3  The 
whale,  the  limpet,  the  tortoise  and  the  oyster,  .as  men  have 
been  willing  to  give  them  all  the  name  of  fishes,  it  is  wisest 
for  us  to  conform.  1842  H.  MILLER  O.  R.  Sandst.  iii.  (ed.  2) 
68  fishes  seem  to  have  been  the  master  existences  of  five 
succeeding  formations,  ere  the  age  of  reptiles  began. 

b.  collect,  sing,  used  for//. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9395  (Cott. I,  Foghul  and  fiche,  grett 
thing  and  small,  c  1400  MAVNDEV.  (Roxb.)xiii.  57  Criste. . 
filled  baire  nettes  full  of  fisch.  1486  Bk.  St.  Alton*  F  vij  a, 
A  scoll  of  ffysh.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (1852)  48  Her? 
rynge  and  other  fyche  that  was  tane  on  the  see.  1563  Myrr 
Mag.,  Somerset  xxiii,  For  the  fyshe  casting  forth  his  net. 
1611  BIBLE  hum.  xi.  22  Shal  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  bee 
gathered  together  for  them?  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  401 
tish..with  thir  Finns  and  shining  Scales  Glide  under  the 


,—  ,  ,       -  , \       -  *•*•'    *j*   uuL.il    put  L  is  ire- 

quented  by  fish  of  passage.  1808  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl. 
v.  384  Herrings,  .mackerel,  cod-fish,  whitings,  hadocks  and 
some  others,  may  with  propriety  be  called  fish  of  passage 
e.  phr.  A  nice  or  pretty  kettle  offish  (colloq  )  • 
an  awkward  state  of  things,  a  '  muddle'.  To  be  or 
Jeel  like  a  fish  out  of  water:  to  be  or  feel  out  of 
one  s  element.  Drunk  (dull,  mute)  as  a  fish  : 
very  drunk  (etc.).  To  drink  lite  a  fish  :  to  drink 
excessively.  To  feed  the  fishes  :  (a)  to  meet  one's 
death  by  drowning ;  (If)  to  be  sea-sick.  All  is  fish 


FISH. 

that  comes  to  or  f  in  (his)  net :  i.  e.  nothing  comes 
amiss  to  him,  he  turns  everything  to  account. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccccxvi.  727  Suche  as  came 
after  toke  all.. for  all  was  fysshe  that  came  to  net.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  VI.  xil.  636  The  Arabians  out  of  the 
desarts  are  as  Fishes  out  of  the  Water,  c  1620  7,.  BOYD 
Zioris  Floivers  (1855)  48  All's  fish  that  comes  in  net.  1654 
GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  7  He  is  as  mute  as  a  fish.  1700 
CONGREVE  Way  of  World  iv.  ix,  Thou  art  both  as  drunk 
and  as  mute  as  a  fish.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1789)  Gggij,  To  cruise  as  a  pirate;  to  make  all  fish 
that  comes  to  the  net.  1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  xi. 
You're  as  mute  as  a  fish.  1837  HOOD  Drinking  Sart°  xi, 
He's  the.. drinker  that  verily  drinks  like  a  fish  !'  1865 
J.  G.  BERTRAM  Harvest  of  Sea  (1873)  228  Being  a  com- 
mission agent,  it  is  all  fish  that  comes  to  my  net.  1870 
H.  MEADE  Ride  N.  Zealand  313  His  first  act  was  to  ap- 


>easc  the  fishes  . .  by  feeding^  them  most  liberally.      1886 
JARING  GOULD  Court  Koy_al\\,  The  lawyer,  -was  as  a  fi.sh 


out  of  water  here.  1889  BRIDGES  Feast  of  Bauhus  iv,  And 
there  you  stand,  As  dull  as  a  fish  ! 

d.  In  other  proverbial  expressions. 
1546  I.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1562)  Dijb,  Fishe  is  caste 
awaie  that  is  cast  in  drie  pooles.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Mats. 
Thomas  I.  iii,  No  swearing  ;  He  '11  catch  no  fish  else.  1630 
J.TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  I.  117/2  The  Prouerbe  sayes. 
If  you  sweare  you  shall  catch  no  fish.  1710  Brit.  Apollo 
III.  No.  29  3/2  "i'is  good  Fish,  if  it  were  but  Caught.  1857 
TROLLOPE  Three  Clerki  xvi,  There  were  still  as  good  fish 
in  the  sea  as  had  ever  yet  been  caught  out  of  it, 

fe.  in  the  quasi-oath  Gad's  fish !  (more  com- 
monly ODDS-FISH). 

1-1728  EARL  AILESBURY  Mem.  649  Gods  fish  !  when  two 
rogues  fall  out,  their  master  then  is  like  to  know  the  truth. 

2.  In  combination  with  various  qualifying  words, 
as   lantern-,    lump-,   monk-,  pipe-,    rock-,   toad-, 
•whistle-,    wolf- :     see    those    words.       Blubber- 
fish,  fish  yielding  blubber,  as  the  whale,  porpoise, 
etc.   Eoyal-flsh,  also  fish-royal  (see  quots.).  Also 
ANGEL-,  FLAT-,  FLYING-,  GOLD-,  JELLY-,  SHELL-, 
SUN-,  SWORD-FISH. 

1756  R.  ROLT  Diet.  Trade  4f  Comm.,  Royal  fish,  are 
dolphins  and  sturgeans  ;  as  also  in  France,  are  salmon  and 
trout;  so  called,  because  they  belong  to  the  King,  when 
cast  upon  the  sea-shore. .  Blitbbcr-fisk  are  whales,  porpoises, 
tunnies,  sea-calves,  and  other  fal  fish.  1776  Customs  Manor 
of  Epworth  in  Storehouse  Axholme  (\%-$<))  145  When  any 
'fish  royal  be  taken  in  tlie  river  of  Trent,  within  this  Manor 
.  .it  belongs  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  Royal  Fish,  whale  and  sturgeon. 

3.  a.    Applied  fig.  to  a  person  (also  collect,  to 
persons)  whom  it  is  desirable  to  '  catch '  or '  hook  '. 

1722  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  116  The  subtle  devil,  .found 
us  proper  fish  for  her  hook.  17*3  FOOTE  Eng.  in  Paris  II. 
Wks.  1790  I.  42  The  fish  [a  rich  young  booby]  is  hook'd. 
1885  Boy  s  Otvn  Paper  5  Sept.  771/1  People  would  think  he 
was  an  easy  fish  to  catch. 

b.  Used  (with  prefixed  adj.)  unceremoniously  for 
'  person '. 

1750  COVENTRY  Pompey  Lift.  n.  ix.  (1785)  67/2  They. . 
smoaked  him  for  a  queer  fish,  as  the  phrase  is.  1771 
FRANKLIN  Autobiog.  Wks.  1887  I.  137  He  was  an  odd  fish. 
1820  LAMB  Elia,  South-Sea-Hoiise,  Humourists,  for  they 
were  of  all  descriptions  . .  Odd  fishes.  1831  Examiner 
39_5/2  The  lady,  who  was  a  '  loose  fish,'  became  acquainted 
with  him.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  (1882)  19/2  The 
queerest,  coolest  fish  in  Rugby. 
4.  The  flesh  of  fish,  esp.  as  used  for  food ;  opposed 
to  ficsh,  i.e.  the  flesh  of  land-animals,  and_/fca//, 
that  of  birds. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13502  (Giitt.)  J«s  bred  and  fisse  was  delt 
abute.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vn.  159  Hij  eteb  more  fisch 
ban  flesh.  1398  TREVISA  Barth,  De  P.  R.  xm.  xxvi. 
(1495)  461  Female  fysshes  ben  more  longe  than  male 
fysshes  and  haue  more  harde  fysshe.  c  1400  Lanfranc's 
Cirurg.  60  Salt  fisch.  ,1460  LYDG.  &  BURGH  decrees 
1653  In  etyng  of  rTyssh  make  no  cpntynuaunces.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  232  Ships,  .furnished  with  Bisket.. 
freshe  Water,  salt  Fishe.  1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ef.  (ed.  2)  in.  xxv.  143  We  mortifie  ourselves  with  the  diet 
of  fish.  1756  R.  ROLT  Diet.  Trade  $  Comm.,  Green  FisA 
is  that  which  is  just  salted,  and  yet  moist.  1768  TRAVIS 
in  Pennant  Zool.  (1777)  IV.  12  The  fish  of  a  Lobster's  claw 
is  more  tender,  delicate,  and  easy  of  digestion  than  that  of 
the  tail.  1813  Sis  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  288  Fish 
forms  a  powerful  manure. 

b.  Meat  having  the  qualities  of  fish. 
1607  TOPSELL   Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  444  The  taile  of  a 
Beaver  is  fish,  but  the  taile  of  an  Otter  is  flesh. 

C.  phr.  Neither  fish  nor  fiesh  {nor  good  red 
herring),  also  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fim't:  i.e. 
neither  one  thing  nor  another ;  without  the  parti- 
cular qualities  (or  merits)  of  either.  To  have  other 
fish  to  fry :  to  have  other  business  to  attend  to. 
To  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  (or fowl}  of  another  : 
to  make  an  invidious  distinction  ;  to  show  par- 
tiality. 

1528  Rede  me  f,  be  nott  lurcthe  I  iij  b,  Wone  that  is  nether 
flesshe  nor  fisshe.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1562)  Cijb, 
.She  is  nother  fyshe  nor  fleshe,  nor  good  red  hearyng.  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  m.  iii.  I44.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxiv.  xlv. 
(1609) 540  He  had  the  party  himselfe  in  jelousie and  suspition, 
as  one  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  a  man  of  no  credit.  i«o  EVELYN 


good  red-herring.  1721  J.  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  220,  I  will  not 
make  Fish  of  one,  and  Flesh  of  another.  1885  Mancli. 
hxam.  2i  May  5/2  This  is  making  fish  of  one  and  fowl  of 
uroClMrwith  avengeance.  1889  MRS.  OLIPHANT  PoorGent. 
xhv,  I  ve  got  other  things  in  hand  ..  I've  got  other  fish 
to  fry  . 
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5.  Astron.  a.    The  Fish    or  Fishes  (L.   Pisces}, 
a  zodiacal  constellation,  situated  between  Aquarius 
and  Aries,     b.    The  Southern  (\  South}  Fish  (L. 
Piscis   anstralis,   anciently  Piscis   notin$   major}, 
a  southern  constellation,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Capricorn  and  Aquarius. 

^1386  CHAUCFR  Syr.'s  T,  265  Now  dauncen  lusty  Venus 
children  dere,  For  in  the  fyssh  her  lady  sat  ful  hye.  1551 
RECORDK  Cast.  Knowl.  (1556)  267  Laste  of  the  12  signes 
commeth  the  Fyshes.  Ibid.  271  The  Southe  fyshe,  con- 
tainynge  12  starres. 

II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

6.  General  relations  :  a.  simple  attrib.  (sense  i), 
as   fish-bone,    -egg>    -gifts,   -haunt,    -shell,    -skin, 
-spawn  ;  (sense  4),  as  fish-dinner,  -meal. 

1530  PALSGR.  220/2  *Fysshebonne,  areste.  a  1653  GOUGE 
Comm.  Heh.  xiii.  i  Fish-bones,  .in  the  dark  make  a  bright 
lustre.  1772-84  COOK  /  'oy.  (1790)  1. 228  The  points  of  these 
lances  are  sometimes  made  of  fish-bone.  1661  LOVELL  Hist. 
Anini.  #  Min.  In  trod.,  Before  the  eating  of  a.  ^fish-dinner, 
the  body  is  not  to  be  heated  with  exercise.  1865  J.  G. 
BERTRAM  Harvest  Sea  (1873)  66  The  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  *fish-eggs.  1768  TRAVIS  in  Pennant  Zoo!. 
(1777)  IV.  12  The  bait  is  commonly  *fish-guts  tied  to  the 
bottom  and  middle  of  the  net.  1833  J.  RENNIE  Alph.  Angling 
5oThe  angler,  .must  find  these  ''fish-haunts.  1597  SHAKS. 
yffett.  IiSt  iv.  iii.  99  Making  many  *  Fish-meales,  they  fall 
into  a  kind  of  Male  Greene -sicknesse.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.  307  The  said  hairs  burnt  in  some  earthen  pan  or 
'fish-shell.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  366  They 
are  impregnated  in  the  manner  of  :'fish-spa\vn. 

b.  connected  with  the  catching  or  selling  of  fish, 
as  fob-bag,  -basket,  \-boat,  -boy,  *\ -craft,  -creel, 
-market,  -net,  f  -officer,  -salesman,  f  -shambles > 
f  -ship)  -shop,  -spear,  -stall,  -street,  -trap,  -van, 
-wagon,  -woman. 

1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  n  If  my  *fish-bag  should  fall 
in  the  way  of  such  a  man.  1838  DICKF.NS  O.  Twist  xxi, 
Women  with  ^fish-baskets  on  their  heads.  1663  SPALDING 
Tronb.  Chas.  7(1829)  82  Eighteen  gentlemen  . .  passing  the 
water  of  Findhorn  in  a  *fish-boat>  were  pitifully  drowned. 
1853  READE  Chr.  Johns  tone  xiii.  217  The  *fish-boys  struck 
up  a  dismal  chant  of  victory.  1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit. 
12  Seuarn  is  swyft  of  streme,  *fishecraft  is  therin.  1552 
HULOET,  *Fishe  market  and  fishe  streate.  1863  Miss  BRAIV 
DON  Eleanors  k'ict.  i,  The  slimy  and  slippery  fish-market. 
a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xlx.  21  Hwy  je  nu  ne  settan  on  sume 
dune  "fisc  net  eoivru.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  175  Wer- 
pinde  ut  here  fishnet  in  be  se.  1472  Presentmts.  of  Juries 
in  Snrtees  Misc.  (1890)  23  pt  J>»  sell  noy  feche  wt  o\vt  yl  be 
abyld  be  *fyche  oflfesers.  1868  PEARD  Wafer-Farm,  xv. 
154  An  eminent  "fish-salesman.  1601  HOLLANB  Pliny  I.  243 
The  Maquerels  . .  furnish  the  *fish  shambles.  1676  Lend. 
Gaz.  No.  1144/1  Several  English  *Fish  Ships  are  arrived. 
1817  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  II.  58  Pedestrians,  .turn  in  to 
sup  at  the  ^fish-shops.  1611  BIBLE  Job  xli.  7  Canst  thon 
fill,  .his  head  with  *fish-speares ?  1818  Sporting  Mag.  II. 
100  Well  pleas'd  with  the  bargain,  she  left  the  *fish-stall. 
1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville  III.  44  Trout  and  other 
fish,  which  they  catch.. in  (*fish  traps'.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  *Fish-van,  a  light  spring-cart  for  transporting 
fish;  a  railway  truck  set  apart  for  fish.  1865  TVLOR  Early 
Hist.  Man.  i.  u  The  *fish  waggon  comes  by.  1698 
J.  CRVLL  Muscovy  141  You  may  hear  them  . .  Abuse  one 
another  like  *  Fish-Women.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
IV.  170  In  those  private  letters.. the  Princess  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  a  fury  in  the  style  of  a  fish-woman. 

C.  in  the  names  of  dishes,  etc.,  composed  offish, 
o&fish-ball,  \-broo,  -broths-cake,  -chowder ',  ^-pickle, 
-pie,  -pudding,  -soup. 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  316  *Fish  Balls,  with  Brown 
Sauce.  14. .  Nominate  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  740  Cartes,  a  *fysc- 
browe.  1660  HOWELL  Lex.  Tetrag.,  *Fish-broth,  or  fish- 
pickle,  murette  de  poisson.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal. 
316  ^Fishcakes  in  Curry.  1725  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet., 
*Fisk  Pie,  a  Dish  usually  serv'd  upon  Days  of  Abstinence. 
1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  316  *Fish  Pudding,  in  tins. 
1886  Sat.  Rev.  6  Mar.  328/1  *Fish  soup  is  made  out  of  the 
'  trimmings '  of  fish. 

d.  objective,  as  fish-breeder,  -cadger,   -catcher, 
-eurer,    -frier,     -hawker,    -seller',    fish-breeding, 
-packing,  vbl.  sbs. ;  fish-eating,  -selling,  ppl.  adjs. 

1883  E.  R.  LANKESTER  Adv.  Science  (1890)  214  So  far  as 
it  affects  the  procedure  of  fish-catchers,  *  fish- breeders,  or 
fish-culturists.  1889  BARRIE  Window  in  Thrums  189  Hen- 
dry  had  been  to  the  *fish-cadger  in  the  square.  1530  PALSGR. 
220/2  *Fysse  catcher,  peschevr.  1847-8  H.  MILLER  First 
Inipr.  x.  (1857)  166,  I  have  seen  a  *fish-curer's  vat  throwing 
down  its  salt  when  surcharged  with  the  mineral.  1835-6 
TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  323/1  The  *fish-eating  Osprey.  1892 
Encycl.  Cookery  I.  660/1  Larger  fish  require  a  vessel  called 
a  ''fish-fryer,  which  is  fitted  with  a  perforated  or  wire  strainer. 
1893  Daily  Nevus  14  Apr.  6/6  The  wife  of  a  fish-frier.  1866 
Cornh.  Mag.  May_  616  *Fish-hawkers  wrangle  and  organ- 
grinders  count  their  ill-gotten  coppers,  c  1440  Proinp.  Parv. 
163/1  "Fysch  sellare,  piscarins.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1852)  I.  475  *Fish-selling  rhetoricians. 

e.  similative,  as  -^fish-drunk,  -shaped,  -like,  adjs. 
1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Embarbascar,  to  make  *fishe 

drunke.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  \\.  ii.  27  A  very  ancient  and 
^fish-like  smell.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  93/2  The 
elongated  fish-like  form  of  those  amphibia.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  £aukr(x&49)  3/2  Duli  fish-like  eyes.  1878  H.  H.  GIBBS 
Ombre  8  The  counters  should  be  long  or  *fish-shaped. 

f.  instrumental  and  originative,  as  fish-derived, 
-fed,  -feeding,  adjs. 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  p.  xxxvi,  *  Fish-derived 
products.  1614  SYLVESTER  Bethulian*s  Rescue  v.  297  *  Fish- 
fed  Carmanians.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  280/1  The 
'fish-feeding  Grallx. 

g.  appositive,  %s  fish-god,  -goddess. 

1856  STANLEY  Sinai  %  Pal.  v.  (1856)  256  Dagon  the 
"Fish-god,  /bid.,  Derceto,  the  *  Fish-goddess. 
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7.  Special  comb. :  fish-backed  ,1.,  <hai>t<l  like 
a  fish's  back,  swelling  upwards  ;  f  fish-basil  (see 
quot.'  ;  fish-bed,  a  deposit  containing  the  fossil 
remains  of  fishes ;  fish-bellied  a.,  shaped  like  a 
fish's  belly,  'curved  underneath,  the  depth  of  curve 
increasing  towards  the  centre'  (Lockwood) ;  so  also 
fish-belly,  used  attrib.  ;  fish-berry,  a  name  for 
Cocculns  indicits,  the  fruit  of  Anainirta  coccithis, 
used  for  stupefying  fish ;  fish-bone-thistle  — 
fish-thistles ;  fish-bone-tree,  '  the  Panax  crassi- 
folium,  a  small  araliaceous  tree  of  New  Zea- 
land' (Cent.  Diet,');  fish-brine,  a  fish-sauce;  fish- 
broth  (seefic),  humorously,  salt-water;  fish-car, 
a  box  in  which  fish  arc  carried  alive  in  the  water  ; 
fish-carle  Sc.,  a  fisherman  (Jam.) ;  fish-carrier, 

(a)  a  vessel  used  to  transport  the  '  catch '  from  the 
fishing-boats   to  the  shore ;  (d)  a  contrivance  for 
keeping  fish  alive  whilst  transporting  them  from 
place  to  place ;  fish-carver,  a  carving  knife  for 
fish ;  //.  a  carving  knife  and  fork  for  fish  ;  t  fish- 
climber,  ?  = fish-berry ;   fish-coop,  (a)  =  fish-pot ; 

(b)  '  a  box  about  three  feet  square  used  in  fishing 
through  ice'  (Ccnt.JJict.};  fish-crow(f..9.),acrow 
(Corvus  ossifragits'',  that  feeds  mainly  on  fish  ;  fish- 
culture,  the  artificial  breeding  of  fish,  piscicul- 
ture ;  hence  fish-cultural  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
concerned  in  fish-culture,  piscicultural ;   fish-cul- 
turist,  one  engaged  in  fish-culture,  a  fish-breeder, 
a  pisciculturist ;  fish-eagle,  an   eagle  that   preys 
upon  fish;  t  fish-ear  (see  quot.);  fish-eater,  (a) 
one  who  lives  chiefly  upon  fish;  (l>)    chiefly  pi. 
a  knife  and  fork  to  cat  fish  with  ;  flsh-eye-stone 
Min.,  obs.  synonym  of  APOPHYLLITE  ;  f  fish-face, 
a  term  of  abuse ;  fish-fag,  a  female  hawker  of  fish, 
a  fishwife  ;  fish-farm,  a  place  where  fish-culture 
is  carried  on  ;  hence  fish-farmer,  fish-farming  ; 
f  fish-fast,  the  observance  of  fish-days  (see  FISH- 
DAY)  ;  fish-flake  (U.  S.),  a  frame  upon  which  fish  is 
laid  to  dry;  fish-flour,  (a)  =  fish-meal;  (i)'adry 
inodorous   fertilizer   made   from   fishes,   used    for 
manure '  ( Cent.  Diet.}  ;  fish-gaff,  a  pole  with  an 
iron  hook  at  the  end  by  means  of  which  heavy  fish 
are  secured  when  caught  with  a  line ;  fish-globe, 
a  spherical  glass  vessel  in  which   fish  are  kept; 
fish-glue,  glue  obtained  from  the  bladders  and 
sounds  of  fish,  isinglass ;  fish-gorge,  a  primitive 
implement  for  catching  fish,  consisting  of  some- 
thing (e.  g.  a  stone)  fastened  by  a  string  for  the 
fish  to  swallow  ;  fish-guano  =  fish-manure ;  fish- 
hack,  a  name  of  the  Cabins  tiiger  (Adm.  Smyth) ; 
fish-hawk,  the  osprey,  or  bald-buzzard  (Pandion 
haliaetus} ;  fish-house,  f  (a)  a  place  where  fish 
are  kept ;  (6)  a  place  where  fish  is  sold ;  fish- 
kettle,  a  long  oval  vessel  for  boiling  fish;  fish- 
knife,  a  broad  knife,  usually  of  silver,  for  cutting 
and  serving  fish  at  table ;  also,  a  knife  for  eating 
fish  with  ;  fish-ladder,  a  series  of  steps  to  enable 
fish  to  ascend  a  fall  or  dam  by  a  succession  of  leaps ; 
tflshJeep,  a  fish-basket ;  fish-liquor,  the  liquid 
in  which'  a  fish  has  been  boiled ;  flsh-liver-oil,  a 
term  applied  to  the  oil  obtained  from  other  fish 
than  the  cod  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884);  fish-lock  = 

fish-weir;  fish-louse,  a  general  name  for  crust- 
aceans parasitic  on  fishes  ;  fish-man,  \  (a)  one 
who  makes  a  meal  of  fish ;  (f)  a  fish  hawker ; 
(f)  a  fisherman  ;  (d)  a  student  of  ichthyology  ; 
fish-manure,  a  manure  or  fertilizer  composed  of 
fish  ;  t  fish-mariner,  the  sail-fish  ;  fish-maw,  the 
sound  or  air-bladder  of  a  fish ;  fish-meal,  dried 
fish  ground  to  a  meal ;  fish-meter  (see  quot.) ; 
f  fish-mint,  water-mint ;  fish-oil,  oil  obtained 
from  fishes  and  marine  animals,  spec,  cod-liver  oil 
and  whale  oil ;  fish-owl,  an  eared  fishing  owl,  of 
the  genus  Kelupa,  with  rough  feet ;  fish-pass  = 
fish-way;  fish-pearl,  an  artificial  pearl  (see  quot.) ; 
fish-pomace,  the  refuse  of  fish  after  the  oil  has 
been  expressed,  used  as  a  fertilizer;  fish-pot,  a 
wicker  basket  for  catching  fish,  esp.  eels,  also 
crabs,  lobsters,  etc. ;  fish-potter,  one  who  uses  or 
has  charge  of  fish-pots  ;  t  fish-range,  a  place  for 
catching  and  drying  fish;  fish-room  (see  quots.); 
fish-sauce,  sauce  made  to  be  eaten  with  fish  ;  fish- 
scrap,  fish  refuse,  used  as  a  fertilizer ;  fish-slice, 
a  fish-carving  knife ;  also,  an  implement  used  by 
cooks  for  turning  fish  in  the  pan  ;  fish-slide, 
'  a  fish-trap  for  shallow  rivers  and  low  waterfalls  : 
used  in  the  southern  United  States '  (Cent.  Diet.} ; 
fish-sound,  the  swimming  bladder  of  a  fish ; 
t  fish-stew  =  FISH-POND  :  see  STEW;  fish-stick 
(see  qnot.) ;  f  fish-stone,  ?  a  stone  table  for  the 
sale  of  fish;  fish-story,  an  incredible  tale  or 
'  yam  ' ;  f  fish-stove  =  fish-stew ;  fish-strainer, 
(a)  'a  metal  cullender  with  handles  for  taking 
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fish  from  a  boiler ;  (?>]  an  earthenware  slab  with 
holes,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish  to  drain 
the  water  from  cooked  fish '  (Simmonds)  ;  fish- 
thistles,  the  Ch&mmp&tCi  casabotm  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1 884) ;  fish-tiger,  a  bird  that  preys  upon  fish  ; 
fish-tongue,  'an  instrument  sometimes  used  for 
the  removal  of  the  wisdom-teeth  :  so  named  from 
its  shape'  'Syd.  Soc,  Lex.  1884)  ;  fish-torpedo, 
a  torpedo  resembling  a  fish  in  shape  and  with  an 
automatic  swimming  action  ;  fish-trowel,  a  fish- 
carver  in  the  shape  of  a  trowel ;  fish-warden 
(U.S.})  'an  officer  who  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
fisheries  of  any  particular  locality*  (Cent.  Diet.  ; 
fish-way,  an  arrangement  for  enabling  fish  to 
ascend  a  fall  or  dam ;  fish-weir,  f  (#)  ^  draught 
of  fishes  ;  (/>)  =  FISH-GARTH  ;  flsh-wood,  (a)  (see 
quot.)  ;  (£)  *  the  strawberry  bush,  Euonymus 
americamts*  (Cent.  Diet.};  fish-worker,  '  a  fish- 
culturist '  (Cent.  Diet.}  ;  fish-working,  'fish- 
culture*  (Cent.  Diet.};  fish- works,  (a}  'the  appli- 
ances and  contrivances  used  in  fish-culture ;  (b) 
a  place  where  the  products  of  the  fisheries  are 
utilized;  a  fish-factory'  (Cent.  Diet.}  ;  f  fish-yard 
=  FISH-GARTH.  Also  FISH-DAY,  -GIG,  -HOOK, 

-MONGEB,  -POND,  -POOL,  -SKIN, -TAIL,  -WHOLE,  -WIFE. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  644  *  Fish-backed 
rail.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  11.  ccxiii.  549  L'Obelius  . . 
calleth  it  [another  wilde  Basill]  Corcoros,  which  we  have 
Englished  ''Fish  Basill.  1834  Edin.  Rev.  LX.  118  ^Fish- 
bellied  instead  of  parallel  rails.  1862  SMILES  Engineers  III. 
282  The  line  was.  .laid  with  fish-bellied  rails.  1888  GREEN- 
WELL  Gloss.  Coal-trade  terms  (ed.  3)  38  Malleable  iron  rails 
of  the  *fish-belly  pattern.  1881  Garden  i  Apr.  220/1  Chamaf- 
peuce  (*Fish-bone  Thistle),  t  1000  ^LFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  128  Liqitamen,  ttel  garum,  *fiscbryne.  1820 
W.  TOOKE  tr.  Lncian  I.  553  Fronr  inadvertence  pour  the 
fish-brine  into  their  lentil-soup.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stitffc 
44  The  churlish  frampold  wanes  gaue  him  his  belly-full  of 
*nsh-broath.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  199  Model  of 
yfish-car  towed  by  the  smack  for  keeping  the  catch  alive. 

1804  TARRAS  Elegy  on  Sautie  n  Poems  143  Ye  *  fish-carles 
never  lift  an  oar,  In  codlin  greed,     1886  Pall  Mall  G.  29 
June  4/1,  I  went  out  to  the  fleets  on  board  a  steam  *fish- 
carrier.      1888  Ibid,   27   Dec.   2/2    Among    Mr.    Burgess's 
other  notions,  however,  one  took  the  form  of  a  fish  carrier. 
The  carrier  he  has  invented  is  made  of  zinc.     16970 AM FIF.R 
Voy.  (1729)  III,  i.  447  *Fish-Climer  has  a  welted  Stalk., 
its  Beans  are  red,  with  a  black  Kernel :  these  being  bruised 
and  cast  into  Rivers  intoxicate  the  Fish.    1803  S.  PEGGE 
Anecd.  Eng.  Lang.  277  A  *fish-coop  ..  for  taking  fish  in 
the  Humber,  made  of  twigs,  such  as  are  called  eel  pots  in 
the  south.     1883  Century  Mag.  Sept.  682/2  The  *fish-crow 
fishes  only  when  it  has  destroyed  all  the  eggs  and  young 
birds  it  can  find.     1865  J.   G.   BERTRAM   Harvest  of  Sea 
{1873)  6r  The  art  of  ^fish-culture  is  almost  as  old  as  civil- 
ization itself.    1872  (title),  Transactions  of  the  American 
"Fish  Cultural  Association.     i&jLAiner.  Cycl.  III.  219  This 
method  has  been  extensively  adopted  by  American  *fish 
culturists.    1678  RAY  WHlnghby's  Ornith.  n.  59  A  Fisher- 
man of  Strasburgh  . .  sets  forth  the  Bald  Buzzard  under 
the  title  of  *Fish-Eagle.     1890  H.  M.  STANLEY  in  Pall 
MallG.  28  Tune  2/2  Fish  eagles.    1748  Phil.  Trans.  XLV. 
233  The  other  [order  of  Fishes]  is  furnish'd  with  Organs 
analogous  to  Lungs,  which  we  call  *  Fish-Ears,  or  Gills. 
1741  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Ichthyophagi,   *  Fish-eaters.      1849 
SOUTHEY   Comm-pl,    Bk.    Ser.    II,  Babylonian    Fish-eaters. 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  78  Fish  Eaters,  Fish  Carvers. 

1805  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  II.  601  Ichthyophthalmite 
or  *  Fish-eye-stone.     11625  FLETCHER  Hum.  Lieutenant 
i,  i,  Whether  would  you,  *fish  face?    1786  WOLCOTT  (P. 
Pindar)  Bozzy  $  Piozzi  si  With  vulgar  *fish-fags  to  be 
forc'd  to  chat.     1860  Times  8  Mar.  8/4  We  rail  away  at 
one  another  . .  with  the  impotence  of  fish-fags.    1865  J.  G. 
BERTRAM  Harvest  of  Sea  (1873)238  *  Fish-farms  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  oyster  alone.    1554  T.  SAMPSON  in  Strype 
Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xviii,  49  *Fish-fasts,  vows,  pilgrimages. 
1837-40  HALIBURTON  Clocttm.  (1862)  195  A  sort  o'  *fish 
flakes.     1865  THOREAU  Cape  Cod  x.  197  The  houses  here 
were  surrounded  by  fish-flakes,  close  up  to  the  sills.     1880 
G.  B.  GOODE  Menhaden  141  (Cent.  Diet.)  Biscuits  made 
from  *fish-flour  . .  were  in  good  condition  after  having  been 
kept  for  ten  years  in  an  unsealed  jar.     1887  Pall  Mall  G. 
28  June  672  His  two  sisters,  .were  cut  and  stabbed  with 
a  *fish-gaff.     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  438  This  *fish-glew 
[Ichthyocolla]  is  thought  to  be  best,  that  is  brought  out 
of  Pontus.     1676  WORLIDGE  Cyder  (1691)  151  Isinglass,  or 
Fish-glew.     1861   HULME  tr.   Moqitin-Tandon  \\.    in.  181 
Isinglass  or  Fish-glue  is  the  prepared  air-bladder  or  swim- 
ming-bladder of  the  sturgeon.     1883  B.  PHILLIPS  in  Century 
Mag.   Apr.  900/1  Starting  with  the  crude  *fish-gorge,  I  can 
show,  step  by  step,  the  complete  sequence  of  the  fish-hook. 

1884  C.  W.  SMILEY  in  U.  S.  Commiss.  of  Fish  $  Fisheries, 
Report  for  1881  665  Six  farmers  used  about  five  sacks  each 
of  *fish  guano,     a  1813  A.  WILSON  Osprey  Poet    Wks. 
(1846)  280  God  bless  the  *fish-hawk  and  the  fisher !    1848 
THOREAU  Maine   W.   (1894^  35  Fish-hawks  were  sailing 
overhead,    c  looo^Elfric's  Gloss.  Supp.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  184 
Piscinale,  *fischus.    1483  Cath.  Angl.  132/2  A  Fische  house, 
Piscarium.     1701  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3748/4  A  sand . .  stretcheth 
from  the  South  end  of  the  Town  to  the  most  Southern  Fish- 
houses.    1877  S.  O.  JEWETT  Deephaven  224  Going  to  market 
was  apt  to  use  up  a  whole  morning,  especially  if  we  went 
to  the  fish-houses.     1681  GREW  Musxwn  \.  §  i.  2  A  long 
Cauldron    like    a  *Fish-kettle.      18*3  J.   BADCOCK  Dom. 
Amusem.  16  Over  the  pan,  or  fish  kettle,  put  a  gridiron. 
1403  Nottingham   Rec.    H.   20,  j.  *fyschknyff,  ij  d.      1825 
T.  COSNETT  Footman  s  Directory  129  Have  two  soup-ladles 
and  fish-knives.     1826  The  Ass  i  Apr.  2  You  there  with 
the  pinking  eyes  and  the  fish-knife  nose.     1885  BOMPAS 
Life  F.  Buckland  ix.  189  Many  *fish-ladders(had  proved 
useless. 

1832 
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butter,  and  parsley.    1661  N.  Riding  Rec.  VI.  43  The 
milner  of  Brignall  presented  for  that  he  do  usually  keep  in 
the  back  beck  a  "fish-lock.      1540  SIR   R.    SADLFR  State 
Papers  I.  48,  I  eat  eggs  and  white  meats,  because  I  am 
an   evil   "fishman.      a  1584   flist.    Tom    Thumb  in    Ha/1. 
E.  P.  P.  II.  220  Tom.. is  caught   by  a  Fishman.     1794  6 
E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  (1801)  IV.  145  A  fishman  asleep  on  his 
panniers.     1805  Sporting  Atag.  XXV.  72   My  fish-man  of 
whom   I  constantly  purchase.     1856  L.  AGASSIZ  in  Bence 
Jones  Life  Faraday  (1870)  II.  378  The  enthusiastic  fish- 
man whom  you  met  at  Dr.  Mantell's.     1591  SYLVESTER  Dtf 
Bartas  i.  v.  381  Thou  "Fish-Mariner  [side  note  The  Sayle- 
Fishl,  Thou  Boat-Crab.     1840  MALCOM  Trav.  30/1  I  tried 
sharks'  fins,  birds'  nests,  *fish-maws.     1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  Fish-maws  . .  are  sent  to  China  and  used  as  glue, 
&c.     1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  23  They  ate  it  [fish]  raw,  dried, 
or  ground  down  in  whalebone  mortars  into  "fish-meal  bread. 
1880  Daily  News  8  Nov.  2/5  The  officers  ("fishmeters  as 
they  are  called)  appointed  by  the  Court  of  the  Fishmongers' 
Company  seized . .  18  tons  7  cwt.  of  fish  as  unfit  for  human 
food.     1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  Ixxiv.  245  The  seconde  wilde 
kynde  ..  is  called  ..  in  English    "Fisshe   Mynte,    Brooke 
Mynte.      1861    HULME    tr.    Moquin-Tandon    II.    III.    188 
Whale  oil,  known  under  the  name  of  "Fish  oil,  is  obtained 
from  the  Common  Greenland  Whale.     1887  Pall  Mall  G. 
22  Nov.  2/2  The  duty-free  admission  into  the  States  of  . . 
fish-oils.     1867  A.  L.  ADAMS  Naturalist  in  India  114  We 
were  startled  one  night  by  the  unpleasant  laugh  of  the  "fish- 
owl  (Ketnpa  ceylonensis}.     1873  Act  36-7  Viet.  c.  71  §  17  No 
person  shall  . .  wilfully  scare  or  hinder  salmon  from  passing 
through  any  *fish  pass.     1885  BOMPAS  Life  F.  Kuckland  ix. 
189   Varying  weirs  required   different   forms  of  fish-pass. 
1853  URE  Diet.   Arts   II.   361    In   Saxony,  a  cheap   but 
inferior    quality  [of  pearls]  is   manufactured  . .  They  are 
known  by  the  name  of  German  "fish  pearls,     a  1555  PHILPOT 
Exam.  «r  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.)  336,  That  "fish-pot  or  net  in 
the  which  both  good  and   naughty  fishes   be  contained. 
1681  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon  28  They  place  Fish-pots  between 


the  Rocks.  1847  GOSSE  Birds  Jamaica  430  It  was  brought 
to  him  alive,  having  been  knocked  off  a  fish-pot-buoy  1820 
SOUTHEY  Lett.  (18561  III.  183  The  "fish-potters  being 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  the  season.  1699 
DAMPIER  l^oy.  II.  n.  ,»  A  little  to  the  East  of  this  River  is 
a  "Fish- Range. .  Here  are  Poles  to  hang  their  Nets  on,  and 
Barbecues  to  dry  their  Fish.  1813  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine, 
''Fish-room,  that  place  between  the  after-hold  and  the 
spirit-room,  c  1850  Rvdim.  Navig.  (Weale)  118  Fish-room, 
a  place  parted  off  in  the  after-hold  . .  It  was  formerly  used 
for  stowing  the  salt-fish  to  be  consumed  on  board.  1818 
BYRON  Beppo  vii,  I  would  recommend  The  curious  in 
fish  sauce . .  to  bid  their  cook . .  buy. .  Ketchup.  1886 1'nnch 
20  Nov.  252/2  The  unavoidable  absence  of  the  "fish-slice 
1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  133/1  Gelatin-yielding  substances  . . 
comprising  . .  bladders  and  "fish  sounds.  1552  HULOFT 
•Fishe  ..  stewe,  icthyotrophia.  1885  Chamb.  Jrnl.  75 
A  proposal  to  revive  the  fish  stews  or  ponds  which  in  by- 
gone times  were  so  plentiful  in  this  country.  1875  I  C 
WILCOCKS  Sea  Fisherm.  57  A  "fish-stick,  .consists  generally 
of  a  young  holly  bush  deprived  of  its  bark,  and  the  branches 
left  about  a  foot  in  length  at  bottom,  diminishing  to  six 
inches  at  the  top,  the  fish  being  thrust  on  through  a  hole  in 
the  back.  _  1822  in  Picton  L'pool  Mimic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  ,7g 
The  erection  of  such  a  number  of  "Fish  Stones  in  Derby 

?.lare  ••  iS  ly  m-,ay  thmk  proper  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  neighbourhood.  1887  C.  F.  HOLDER  Living  Lirhts  Q7 
Exaggerations  are  often  termed  •  'fish-stories ',  for  the  rea- 
son perhaps  that  improbable  tales  are  related  concerning 
the  denizens  of  the  sea.  1615  SANDYS  Journey  iv  2«  The 
_fish-stoues  by  him  hewne  out  of  the  rocke,  and  built  1870 
E  ARNOLD  Lt.Asia  I.  (,886)  20  The  pied  "fish-tiger  hung 
above  the  pooL  ,878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  236  Thf 
Shah.. sent  a  "fish-torpedo  against  the  Huascar  i8«  H 
^^.D.ict-'*F'^-trm,el.  .826  CUSHING  KmASyfort 
118  "Fishwardens.  Messrs.  Offin  Boardman,  [etc  ]  1870 
Law  Rep.  V.  671  No  mill  is  prejudiced  by  the  making  of 
a  nsnway  m  the  dam.  c  xooo  APS.  Gost>  Luke  v  A  T  »-taS 
eowre  nett  on  j>one*c" 
IX.  261  Fiscwerani 
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Mag.  Aug.  376/1  Fish-weirs  along  the  rocks.  i86.  Miss 
PRATT  Flower.  PI.  II.  73  The  celebrated  «nsh-wood  (Pixi. 
d,a  erythrma)  used  foi  the  ur  of  intoxicating  fish. 
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Rods  . .  tied  together  by  oak  fishes  of  the  same  scantling  as 
the  rods.  1875-6  Proc.  lust.  Civ.  Engin.  XLVI.  202  The 
original  road  had  been  laid  with  fishes  16  inches  long. 
3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fish-bar,  -beam,  -bolt, 
•hoop,  (see  quots.);  fish-joint,  a  joint  or  splice 
made  with  fish-plates  (.Aso  fish-plate  joinf) ;  hence 
fish-joint  v.,  -jointed,  -jointing ;  fish-front, 
•paunch,  =  sense  I ;  fish-piece  =  I,  a  above  ; 
fish-plate,  one  of  two  plates  bolted  together 
through  the  ends  of  two  rails  on  either  side 
of  their  meeting-point  to  cover  and  strengthen 
the  joint ;  hence  fish-plating. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  872/1  *Fish-oar,  the  splice 
bar  which  breaks  the  joint  of  two  meeting  objects,  as  of 
railroad  rails  or  scarfed  timber.   1892  Northumb.  Gloss,  s.v., 
A  '  "fish  beam '  is  a  composite  beam,  where  an  iron  plate  is 
sandwiched  between  two  wood  beams.     1875  J.  W.  BARRY 
Railiv.  Appliances  (1890)  61  The  nuts  of  the  "fish-bolts  are 
apt  to  shake  loose  with  the  jar  of  passing  trains.     1888 
LocktvoocTs  Diet.  Alech.Engin.,  Fish-bolt,  a  bolt  employed 
for  fastening  fish  plates  and  rails  together.    1815  Falconer's 
Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  * Fish-front,  or  Paunch  is  a  long 
piece  of  oak  or  fir  timber,  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave 
on  the  other,  used  to  strengthen  the  lower  masts  or  yards, 
when  they  are  sprung.     1794  Rigging  4*  Seamanship  I.  24 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  fish  is  driven  on  a  hoop,  called  a 
"fish-hoop,  which  is  beat  close  to  the  sides  of  the  mast. 
1849  J.   SAMUEL  in  Proc.   Inst.  Civ.   En/jin.  VIII.  265 
A  number  of  these  "fish  joints  had  been  laid  down.     z868 
Daily  News  5  Nov.,  The  almost  universal  adoption  of  the 
new  'fish-joint   rail'.     1892  Northumb.  Gloss.  286   A  'fish 
joint '  is  a  joint  made  by  bolting  or  riveting  a  plate  on 
each  side  near  the  ends.     1855  DEMPSEY  Pract.  Kailw. 
Engineer  (ed.  4)  265  A  portion  only  of  the  lines  of  this 
kingdom  being  as  yet  "fish-jointed  ..  It  is  obvious  that  with 
the  same  rail  a  fish-jointed  road  is  much  stronger.     Ibid. 
267  Mr.  Ashcroft  has  accomplished  the  "fish-jointing  of  150 
miles  of  line  without  accident.    1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Ir'ord- 
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*Fish  and  Cattrope  ..  Halliers,  Ropeyarns  ..  were  all  of 
rare  stuffes  of  great  price.  1841  R.  H.  DANA  Seaman's 
Man.  105  *  Fish-tackle. 

Fish  (fij),  v.1  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  fished  (fiftX 
Forms  :  I  fiscian,  3  flssen,  Orm.  fisskeuu,  4-5 
fysshe(n,  fls(s)he(n,  4-6flsch(e,fishe,(4flhche, 
fyschyn),  6  fyshe,  6-  fish.  [OE.  fiscian  =  (  JFris! 
fiskia,  OS.  fskdn  (Du.  vissclien),  OHG.  fiskon 
(MHG.  vischen,  mod.Ger.  fischetf},  ON.  fiska 
(usually  fiskja  of  differing  conjugation  ;  Sw.  fiska 
Da.  fiske),  Goth,  fiskdn  :-OTeut.  *fiskoian  f 
*fisko-z  FISH  j/>.i] 

I.  intr. 

1.  To  catch  or  try  to  catch  fish  ;  to  use  nets  or 

other  apparatus  for  taking  fish.    Const,  f  after,  for. 

i  888  K.  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xxxii.  §  3  Donne  xe  fiscian  willab 

" 


-     • j8o7  ol     .      .    .    __._.„ 

W,  "Fish-piece.  1869  SIR  E.  J.  KEED  Ship-build,  vi.  102 
The  fish  pieces  or  covering  plates.  1855  DEMPSEY  Pract. 
Railiv.  Engineer  268  The  chairs  are  cast  so  that  one  side 
forms  a  "fish-plate.  1889  G.  FINDLAY  Eng .  Railway  42  In 
1847  Mr.  Bridges  Adams  introduced  the  suspended  joint 
with  fish  plates.  1889  Life  ofVignoles  xiii.  ,83  Vignoles 
always  claimed  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  to  introduce 
the  fish-plate  joint.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  ovjn 
Mechanic  §  437  An  exemplification  of  this  fish-joint  or  •fish- 
plating  is  to  be  seen  on  any  railway. 

Fish  (fij),  sb$   [ad.  F.  fiche  (of  same  meaning  ; 
also  peg\  f.  fifher  to  fix :  see  FICCHE  z/.] 

A  small  flat  piece  of  bone  or  ivory  used  in- 
stead of  money  or  for  keeping  account  in  games 
of  chance  ;  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of  a  fish. 

Popularly  confused  with  FISH  rf.'l  hence  the  collective 
ling,  is  used  for//. 

1728  VANBR.  &  CIB.  Prov.  Hitsb.  I.  i,  I  am  now  going  to 
a  party  at  Quadrille  . .  to  piddle  with  a  little  of  it  [money], 
at  poor  two  guineas  a  fish.  1751  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Betsy 
Thoughtless  I.  230  She  was  just  going  to  call  for  the  cards 
and  fishes.  1766  ANSTF.Y  Bath  Guide  viii.  90  Industrious 
Creatures !  that  make  it  a  Rule  To  secure  half  the  Fish, 
while  they  manage  the  Pool.  AidSporting  Mag.  XLVII. 
297  A  notorious  gamester,  .at  a  game  of  loo,  accumulated 
a  large  quantity  of  fish.  1825  HONE  Everyday  Bk.  I. 
9,  Mother-o'-pearl  fish  and  counters.  1878  H.  H.  GIBBS 
Omen  9  A.  penny  a  fish  will  be  found  sufficiently  high  play. 
Pish  (fi  f),  rf.4  [f.  FISH  v. ;  the  senses  are  un- 
connected.] 

1.  An  act  of  fishing,  colloq. 

>88o  Scribier;  Mag.  XX.  542/2,  I  will  go  find  Tim.  .and 
have  a  fish. 

2.  a.  The  purchase  used  in  '  fishing '  or  raising 
the  flukes  of  an  anchor  to  the  gunwale,     b.  (See 
quot.  1892.) 


bringing  up  a  bore  rod  or  pump  valve, 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  The  sb.  in  sense  2,  or  the 
vb.-stem,  occurs  in  various  technical  terms  (chiefly 
Naut.) :  fish-back,  a  rope  attached  to  the  hook 
of  the  fish-block,  and  used  to  assist  in  'fishing' 
the  anchor  ;  fish-block,  the  block  of  a  fish-tackle ; 
fish-davit,  a  davit  for  fishing  the  anchor;  fish- 
fall,  the  tackle  depending  from  the  fish-davit;  fish- 
head,  -martingale,  -pendant  (see  quots.);  fash- 
tovt>=  fish-fall;  fish-tackle,  that  used  for  fishing 
the  anchor.  Also  FISH-HOOK  2. 

1862  NARES  Seamanship  74  *Fish-back,  from  the  fore- 
£astle_'  ?tnd  sec«.red  to  'he.back  of  the  fish  hook.  1627  CAPT. 
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.       It  [the  fish  martingale   keeps 
fr°m/°PP'"S-P^  the  'fish  fall  is  hfuled  taut 
c.  Inst.  Cw.  Eng.  II.,,,  The  «  fish-head  '  for  draw- 
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~ 
an  apparatus  for  withdrawing  the  clacks  of 


,  '  eama 


to  which  end  is 


-          -ea    ;  to  wich  end  is  huns  a  larec  Hnrk    0r,H 


,  As  hi  fischede  a«ay  Bi  be  se  cure  louerd  com.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  7  Pipen  he  coude,  and  fisshe,  and  nettes 
bete,  c  1440  Promf.  J'arv.  163/1  Fyschyn,  piscor.  1546 
J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1562)  Djb,  He  haih  well  fysht  ami 
caught  a  frog.  1674  tr.  Scheffers  Lapland  107  Their  way 
of  fishing  alters  with  the  season.  1727  SWIFT  Gulliver  in 

1.  181,    I   beheld  some  people  fishing  with  long  aneline 
rods.     1848  Life  Normandy  (1863)  I.  283  They  fish  for  them 
very  much  m  the  same  manner. 

^°- fig-  (with  reference  to  Mark  i.  17). 

1413  Pi/gr.  Sewle  (Caxton  1483)  v.  xiv.  80  These  tonges 
were  taken  them  as  for  theyr  pryncipal  Instrument  for  to 
fysshen  with.  1552  LATIMER  Serm.  vii.  (1562)  125  b,  Theft- 
special  callyng  is  to  fishe,  to  preache  the  worde  of  God. 

C.    To  fish  in  n-oubled  waters :  fig.  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  disturbance  or  trouble  to  gain  one's  end. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chrtm,  II.  103  Their  perswasions  whiche 
alwayes  desyre  your  unquietnesse,  whereby  they  may  the 
better  fishe  in  the  water  when  it  is  troubled  1625  Up 
MOUNTACU  App.  Cxsar.  v.  43  They  . .  fare  full  and  fait  by 
fishing  in  troubled  waters.  1722  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers 
(1795)  I.  IV.  276  You  delight  to  fish  in  troubled  waters. 
1797  Spirit  Put.  yrnls.  (1709)  Though  drunk  as  fish  our 
rulers  be,  I  he  thing  sure  little  matters  ;  Only  it  forces  you 
and  me  To  fish  in  troubled  waters. 

2.  To  search  by  dredging,  diving,  or  other  means 
for  something  that  is  in  or  under  water,  e.g.  sunken 

treasure,  pearls,  coral,  etc. 

1655  F.  W.  in  W.  f  Hike's  Meteors  166  Gold  . .  found  in 
Waters  and  Rivers  is  fished  for,  and  is  in  form  of  little 
Grains.  1600  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  129  The 
grant  for  fishing  for  silver  at  a  wreck  in  the  West  Indies 
1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  vi.  134  A  very  rich  Ship  . .  lies  to  this 
day ;  none  having  attempted  to  fish  for  her. 

3.  To  use  artifice  to   obtain  a  thing,  elicit    an 
opinion,  etc.     Const,  after,  for. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  (1684)  1 1 1.  239  They  both  did  come 
but  to  fish  for  some  things  which  might  make  a  shew  that 
my  L.  Chancellor  had  justly  kept  him  in  prison.  158? 
STANYHURST  Jf,ieis  iv.  (Arb.)  108  Crosse  thee  seas :  fish  fbr 
a  Kmgdoom.  1638  Penit.  Conf.  vii.  (1657)  100  To  fish,  .after 
secrets.  1752  FIELDING  Amelia  vm.  x,  The  Half  Guinea, 
for  which  he  had  been  fishing.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries 
Hum.  Life  (1826)  in.  xxiii.  At  the  game  of  commerce  losing 
your  life  in  fishing  for  aces.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
iv,  I  he  first  woman  who  fishes  for  him,  hooks  him.  1886 
MALLOCK  Old  Order  Changes  II.  217,  I  should  have  fished 
for  vou  to  ask  me.  Mod.  To  fish  for  a  compliment. 

D.   To^fishfor  oneself:  to  get  all  one  can;  to  * 
seek  one's  own  profit  exclusively ;  to  rely  on  one's 
own  efforts. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gcn't.  Eng.  i.  iii.  (1739)  8  This  raised 
the  price  of  the  Clergy,  and  taught  them  the  way  to  fish  for 
themselves.  1653  BAXTER  Chr.  Concord  117  Such  men  fish 
most  for  themselves.  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  ii.  48 
He  leaves  you  to  fish  for  yourself  among  his  miscellaneous 
stores.  1892  Northumt.  Gloss., '  Aa'll  gan  an  fish  for  mesel.' 
c.  Harvard  College  Slang  (see  quot.  1851)  : 
absol.  to  curry  favour,  strive  to  ingratiate  oneself 
with  another. 

'774  T.  HUTCHINSON  Diary  10  Oct.  I.  261  He  courts  me 
a  good  deal,  and  fishes.  I  fish  in  return ;  and  I  think 
neither  of  us  meets  with  much  luck.  1851  B.  H.  HALL 
College  Words  and  Cast.,  Fish.  At  Harvard  College,  to 
seek  or  gain  the  good-will  of  an  instructor  by  flattery, 
..  or  officious  civilities  ;  to  curry  favor  . .  Students  speak 
of  hshmg  for  parts,  appointments,  ranks,  marks,  &c. 

II.  trans. 

4.  To  catch  or  try  to  catch  (fish) ;  to  take  as  fish 
are  taken;  to  collect  (corals,  pearls)  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  fey.  iv.  vii.  118  b,  The 
Misidan  Sea.  .whereas  are  fished  great  quantitie  of  Pearles. 
ion  BIBLE  Jer.  xvi.  16,  I  will  send  for  many  fishers  . .  and 


. 
they  shal  fish  them. 


.  .  . 

II.  432  Red  Coral,  .is  fished  from  the  beginning  of  April  till 
the  end  of  July.  1828  SCOTT  f.  M.  Perth,  Thou  hast  fished 
salmon  a  thousand  times.  1865  J.  G.  BERTRAM  Harvest  of 
Sea  (1873)  233  There  is  a  period  every  year  during  which 
the  oyster  is  not  fished. 

Jransf.  znd/if.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  777  To  fisshen 
hire,  he  layde  out  hook  and  lyne.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7494 
Io  fisshen  sinful  men  we  go. 

5.  trans/.  To  draw  or  pull  out  of  water,  mud, 
etc.  ;  to  discover  and  bring  out  of  a  heap  of  lumber, 
a  deep  place,  or  the  like.  Also  with  out,  up. 

1632  J.  LEE  Short  Survey  21  The  inhabitants  fish  out  of 
the  bottomes  of  their  lakes  a  certaine  rude  matter.  1707 
;  ,^'  °'  4304/I,  29  Brass  Guns,  lately  fished  up. 
1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  1.  224  We  .  .  fished 
up  some  small  Fir-trees,  which  we  had  converted  into  Masts. 
1778  FOOTE  frip  Calais  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  343  My  wife  fished 


FISH. 

_ut  a  large  piece  of  blue  apron  upon  the  top  of  her  fork. 
1822  BYKON  Werner  n.  i.  29  He  . .  help'd  to  fish  the  baron 
from  the  Oder.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  219  He 
was  fished  by  his  disciples  out  of  the  mud.  1880  LOMAS 
Alkali  Trade  200 The  crystals,  .are  drawn  out.  .or  '  fished', 
and  allowed  to  drain.  1889  J.  K.  JEROME  Three  Men  in 
Boat  64  We  had  to.,  fish  them  out  of  the  bag. 
jig.  1652  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nature  s  Paradox  10 
Sometimes  he  fished  wealth  at  Court,  sometimes  in  his  Go- 
vernment. 1886  Edin.  Rev.  CLXIII.  177  [A  service]  either 
fished  up  from  some  ancient  '  use ',  or  invented  afresh,  like 
some  of  the  fancy  litanies  we  have  heard  of.  1889  Spectator 
23  Nov.  712/2  Out  of  the  vast  reservoir  of  facts,  .something 
might  be  fished  up . .  of  interest. 

b.  Naut.   To  fish  the  anchor:  to  draw  up  the 
flukes  to  the  gunwale. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  To  fish  the  Anchor, 
to  draw  up  the  flukes  upon  the  ship's  side  after  it  is  catted. 
1800  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  I.  iii.  57  They  ..  were 
fishing  the  anchor  forwards. 

absol.  1893  R.  KIPLING  Many  fttrent.  364  (Envoy),  Stop, 
seize  and  fish,  and  easy  on  the  davit-guy. 

c.  Coal-mining.  (See  quot.) 

1888  GREENWELL  Gloss.  Coal-trade  Terms  (eel.  3"*  38  Fish, 
to  catch  up  a  drowned  clack  by  means  of  a  fish-head. 

6.  To  try  to  catch  fish  in  (a  pool,  stream,  etc.). 
(Cf.  similar  use  of  shoot,  etc.)     To  fish  out:  to 
exhaust  the  fish  from. 

c  1440  LYDG.  Secrees  579  Lyk  hym  that,  .fyssheth  a  bareyn 
pool.  1539  Act  31  Hen.  I-  III,  c.  a  §  i  Vnreasonable  per- 
sones  . .  haue  . .  fished  the  said  pondes  . .  as  well  by  night 
as  by  daie.  1676  COTTON  Angler  vi.  47  Do  but  Fish  this 
stream  like  an  Artist.  1772  Poetry  in  Ann.  Reg.  224  She 
fish'd  the  brook.  1838  JAMES  Robber  ii,  You  are  quite 
welcome  to  fish  the  stream.  1866  Daily  Tel.  5  Jan.  5/1  Rye 
Hay.. is  more  fished  perhaps  than  any  piece  of  sea  bottom 
in  the  world.  1892  Daily  News  12  Apr.  2/1  Whether  the 
Thames  is  over-fished,  or,  as  the  very  gloomy  prophets  say, 
fished  out. 

b.  transf.  To  search  through  (a  receptacle, 
region,  etc.'}  for  (something  material  or  immaterial). 
1727  SWIFT  &  POPE  Pref.  to  Miscel.,  Some  have  fished  the 
very  jakes  for  papers  left  there  by  men  of  wit  1728  POPE 
Dune.  n.  80  Oft,  as  he  fish'd  her  nether  realms  for  wit,  The 
goddess  favour'd  him.  1865  MASSON  Rec.  Brit.  Philos.  iv. 
260  Nowhere  else  are  the  various  sciences  so  fished  for 
generalizations. 

7.  Chiefly  with  out :  To  get  by  artifice  or  patient 
effort ;    to   ascertain,   elicit   (a  fact  or    opinion). 
Const.  fromt  out  of.     Cf.  L.  expiscari. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  1113(1162)  He  that  nedis  most 
a  cause  out  fisch.  1531  Instr.  in  Elyot  Gov.  (1883)  Life  72 
To  fish  out . .  what  opinion  the  Emperor  is  of  us.  1541  St. 
Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  663  We  maye  fyshe  out  of  them, 
whither  they  were  procured  or  sent  hither  by  any  maner  of 
meanes.  1590  GREENWOOD  Collect.  Sclannd.  A  rt.  B  b,  They 
..haue.  .commaunded  certaine  theire priests,  .to fish  farther 
cause  of  accusation.  1663  PEPYS  Diary  7  Sept.,  I  could  not 
fish  from  him  . .  what  was  the  matter.  1709  STRYPE  Ann. 
Ref.  I.  xxiii.  271  Hoping  by  this  means  to  nave  fished  out 
money  either  of  the  king  or  him.  1713  ADDISON  Guardian 
No.  71  f  4  An  admirable  knack  of  fishing  out  the  secrets 
of  his  customers.  1770  in  Doran  Mann  <$•  Manners  (1876) 
II.  ix.  211  To  desire  a  Lady  to  fish  out  of  me  whether  I 
actually  intended  to  go  or  not.  1866  MRS.  H,  WOOD  St. 
Marlins  Eve  xxxii.  (1874)  412  She  was  trying  to  fish  out  . . 
what  real  business  he  . .  had  at  Hatherton. 

III.  8.  [A  new  formation  on  the  sb.]  trans. 
To  dress  (land")  with  fish-refuse  as  a  fertilizer.  U.S. 

1651  R.  CHILD  in  Hartlio's  Leg.  (1655)  36  In  the  North 
parts  of  New-England,  where  the  fisher  men  live,  they 
usually  fish  their  Ground  with  Cods-heads.  1894  E.  EGGLE- 
STON  in  Cent.  Mag.  Apr.  851/2  In  New  England  the  peculiar 
mode  of  fertilizing  learned  from  the  Indians  introduced  a 
new  verb ;  the  first  comers  '  fished '  their  corn  ground. 

Pish  (fiji,  v*    [f.  FisHrf.^] 

1.  trans.  To  fasten  a  piece  of  wood,  technically 
called  a  fish,  upon  (a  beam,  mast,  yard,  etc.)  so 
as  to  strengthen  it ;  to  mend  (a  broken  spar,  etc.) 
with  a  fish  or  fishes.     Also  To  fish  together. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  3  Ready  for  . . 
fishing  or  spliceing  the  Masts  or  Yards.  Ibid.  13  A  Jury, 
mast  . .  is  made  with  yards,  rouftrees,  or  what  they  can  . . 
fished  together.  1748  Ansott's  Voy.  m.  i.  295  We  were 
obliged  to  fish  our  fore-mast.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pracl. 
Build.  120  Sometimes  the  pieces  that  are  applied  on  the 
sides  are  made  of  wood  ;  in  this  case,  it  is  called  fishing  the 
beam.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxv.  83  All  hands  were 
now  employed  . .  fishing  the  spritsail  yard.  1875  R.  F. 
MARTIN  tr.  Havrez'  Winding Mach.  5  Fishing  the  rods  with 
the  wooden  fishes. 

b.  To  fasten  (a  piece  of  wood)  on. 

1711  S.  SEWALL  Diary  10  Sept.  (1879)  II.  322  Our  Axel- 
tree,  .broke  quite  off. .  Fish'd  on  a  piece  in  the  morning. 

2.  To  join  (the  rails)  with  a  fish-joint. 

1850  C.  H.  GREGORY  in  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Engin.  IX.  405 
'  Fishing '  the  joints  of  the  rails  with  two  pieces  of  cast  or 
wrought  iron  secured  by  bolts  or  rivets.  1866  W.  H.  BARLOW 
ibid.  XXV.  409  It  would  not  do.  .to  fish  old  rails. 

Fishable  (n-Jab'l),  a.  [f.  FISH  z/.i  + -ABLE.] 
a.  That  may  be,  or  admits  of  being,  fished  in.  b. 
Of  the  weather  :  Suitable  for  fishing,  rare. 

1611  COTGR.,  Pescheable,  fishable,  which  may  be  fished  in. 
1819  Blac/etu.  Mag.  V.  591  The  water  . .  was  fishable.  1867 
F.  FRANCIS  Angling  ix.  (1880)  315  A  ..  river,  fishable  from 
the  shore.  1892  Illust.  Sporting  News  14  May  328/3  Warm, 
genial,  nnd  withal  eminently  fishable  weather. 

Fi'sh-day.  [f.  FISH  rf.i  +  DAY.]  A  day 
on  which  fish  is  eaten,  usually  in  obedience  to  an 
ecclesiastical  ordinance ;  a  fast-day. 

31327  Pol.  Stmgs  (Camden)  151  On  fyhshe  day  launprey 
ant  lax.  ^1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Housek.  Ord.  (1790)  429 
Take  almondes  and.  .tempur  horn,  on  fyssheday  wyth  wyn, 
VOL.  IV. 
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and  on  flesheday  with  broth  of  flesh.  1564  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  5 
It  shall  not  be  lawfull..to  eate  any  flesh  vpon  any  dayes 
now  vsually  obserued  as  fish  dayes,  or  vpon  any  Wednes- 
day now  newly  limited  to  be  obserued  as  fish  day.  1641 
'SMECTVMNUUS'  Vind.  Answ.  §  2.  12  In  the  Calendar 
Fish  dayes  are  now  called  Fasting  days.  1699  T.  BROWN 
in  R.  L'Estrange  Colloq.  Erasm.  (1711)  358  Ifit  happened 
to  be  a  fish-day,  we  had  sometimes  three  whitings. 

Pished  (fijt),  ///.  a.<  [f.  tisH  v*  +  -EDI.] 
Only  in  Fished-up  fig.  brought  up. 

1849  DARWIN  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1887)  I.  366,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  newly  fished-up  names  would  not  be  adopted. 

Fished  (fijt),  ppl.  «.-  [f.  FISH  v*  +  -ED!.] 
Strengthened,  or  fastened  together,  with  a  fish  or 
fishes.  Fished-beam  (see  quot.  1846). 

1846  BUCHANAN  Techn.  Diet.,  Fished-beam,  a  beam  belly- 
ing on  the  underside.  1875-6  PRICE  WILLIAMS  in  Proc.  hist. 
Civ.  Engin.  XLVI.  160  The  relative  strength  of  the  fished 
ends  of  the  rail  as  compared  with  that  of  the  solid  part. 
1882  NIXES,  Seamanship  fed.  6)235  Fished  yards  are  heaviest 
on  the  damaged  side.  1888  Lockwo od's  Diet.  Meek,  Engin. 
141  Fish  joint,  or  Fished  joint. 

Fished  (fijt),///.  a?>  [f.  FISH  jM+-En2.] 
Supplied  with  fish. 

1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd,  $•  Commonw.  365  Savoy.  Many 
and  large  lakes  it  hath,  and  those  very  well  fisht.  1846 
McCuLtoCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  641  Not  one  had 
a  full  cargo,  only  one  or  two  being  half  fished.  1882 
F.  DAY  Fishes  of  Gt.  Brit.  II.  215  The  trawl-net  boats  .. 
were  very  poorly  fished. 

Fisher  (rrjai).  Forms :  i  fiscere,  2  fixere, 
3  fiscsere,  3-4  fissar(e,  -er,  south,  vyssare,  vis- 
sere,  3-5  fisch-,  fyschar(e,  -er(e,  (5  fecher, 
fychere),  4-6  flash-,  fyssher(e,  (5  fysshyer,  6 
flszher),  4-  fisher.  [OE,  fiscere^  OFris.  fisker, 
OS.  fiskari  (Du.  visscher}  =  OHG.  fisc&ri  (MHG. 
vischer,  Ger.  fiscker),  ON.  fiskari  (Sw.  fiskare^ 
Da.Jisker)  :-OTeut.  *fisk%rjo-,  f.  *fisko-z  FISH  sb.1 
Like  other  OTeut.  sbs.  with  this  suffix  it  has  be- 
come an  agent-noun  related  to  the  vb. :  see  -ER  1 .] 

1.  One  who  is  employed  in  catching  fish.     Now 
arch. ;  superseded  in  ordinary  use  by  FISHERMAN. 

£893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  17  [Daer]  huntan  jewicodon, 
obbe  nsceraSjO^befugelterlas.  c\\'j^Lamb,Hom.^-]  Petrus 
wes  fixere.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  265  Hys  vyssares  come 
to  hym,  &  so  gret  won  of  fyss  hym  broste.  1383  WYCLIF 
Isa.  xix.  8  And  mowrne  shul  the  fissheres.  1553  EDEN 
Treat,  Neiue  Ind,  (Arb.)  22  The  inhabitantes  are  great 
fyshers  on  the  sea.  1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  137  The 
patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand,  Intent,  his  angle 
trembling  in  his  hand.  1758  Dcscr.  Thames  227  Fishers 
distinguish  their  Herrings  into  six  different  sorts.  1851 
KINGSLEY  Song,  Three  fishers  went  sailing  away  to  the  West. 
b.  transf.  ua&fig.  (esp.  after  Matt.  iv.  19). 

cxooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  iv.  19  CumeS  aefter  me,  &  Ic  do 
bzt  ^yt  beo<5  manna  fisceras  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1332510011.) 
Fra  bis  dal  forth  i  sal  be  ken  for  to  be  fissar  god  o  men. 
1663  COWLEY  Ess.  etc.  (1669)  133  They  found  them  Hunters 
and  Fishers  of  wild  creatures,  they  have  made  them  Hunters 
and  Fishers  of  their  Brethren.  1664  H.  MORE  Apol.  iii.  §  3 
Who  profess  myself  a  Fisher  for  Philosophers,  desirous  to 
draw  them  to  . .  the  Christian  Faith. 

2.  An  animal  that  catches  fish  for  food. 

1563  BULLEYN  Bk.  Simples  (1579)  78  Herones,  Bitternes, 
[etc.].  These  fowles  be  Fishers.  1576  FLEMING  tr.  Cains' 
Dogs  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  245  The  Dog  called  the  Fisher 
.  .seeketh  for  fish  by  smelling  among  rock  and  stone.  1833 
BYRON  Island  iv  ii,  The  feather'd  fishers  of  the  solitude. 

b.  spec  The  pekan  or  Pennant's  marten  (Musfe/a 
pennanti}  of  North  America  (also  fisher  marten 
fisher  weasel}.  Also,  the  fur  of  this  animal. 

1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  200  The  fisher  has  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  martin,  but  is  considerably  larger.  1879 
M.  M.  BACKUS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  838/1  Fisher,  size,  15 
by  30 inches,  .glossy, dark  and  durable.  1883  BECK  Draper's 
Diet,,  Fisher  (fur),  these  skins  are  larger  than  sables,  and 
the  fur  is  longer  and  fuller.  1883  W.  H.  FLOWER  in  EncycL 
Brit.  XV.  577/2  Mustela  pennanti. .  the  Pekan  or  Pennant's 
Marten,  also  called  Fisher  Marten. 

f  3.  A  fishmonger.  Obs. 

a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  353  No  ffysshyere  ne  no  pulter 
ne  shal  bygge  ffysche  ne  pultrye  [etc.].  1582  in  W.  H. 
Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  420  Any  fisher  that  occupieth 
any  standinge  or  shoppe. 

f4.  An  implement  used  by  tanners  (see  quot.). 

1688  R.  HoLMEArttteury  in.  350/2 The  Fisher,  .is  an  Iron 
with  Nett-work,  made  from  side  to  side  of  it  with  strong 
Iron  Wyers,  with  this  the  Bark  is  taken  out  of  the  Water. 
1736  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3)  s.  v. 

5.  A  fishing-boat;  a  vessel  employed  in  fishing. 
1864  THOREAU  Cape  Cod'vx.  (1894^  211  We  saw  countless 

sails  of  mackerel  fishers  abroad  on  the  deep. 

6.  attrib.%n.&Comb.\  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  fisher- 
bark^  -house,  -keel,  -net,  t  -pan,  -ship,  -stall,  -toivn. 
b.  appositive  (  =  that  is  a  fisher,  belonging  to  the 
classof  fishers),  2&  fisher-boy ,  -carl,  -child, -folk, -girl, 
-people,  -swain,  -train,  -woman.  AJko/WvfcwV  coat. 

1862  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  II.  341  The  passage  of 
small  "fisher  barks  down  to  Carlskrona.  1621  LADY  M. 
WROTH  Urania  308  From  a  Run-away  and  poore  "Fisher- 
boy  he  made  me  a  King.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk,, 
Fisher-boys,  the  apprentices  in  fishing  vessels.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  212  A  few  rough  *fisher-carles  there 
were.  Ibid.  227  The  "fisher  children  hand  in  hand.  1854  H. 
MILLER  Sch.  <£•  Schtn.  xxii.  (1857*  481  Some  of  our  Cromarty 
"fisher-folk.  1888  Daily  News  18  Dec,  3/6  Here  fisherboys 
and  "fishergirls.  .crowd  the  stage.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss. 
II.  xlvii.  162  Without  the  towne  there  were  cetfayne  "fissher 
houses.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  227  And  "fisher- 
keel  on  fisher-keel  The  furrowed  sand  again  did  feel.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  xix.  i.  4  Thread,  passing  good  for  to 
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be  twisted  and  knit  into  "fisher-nets.  1890  Daily  News 
15  Feb.  6/4  A  black  fisher-net  dress  trimmed  . .  with  well- 
imitated  mimosa,  1535  COVERDALE  Amos  iv.  2  Youre 
posterite  caried  awaye  in  *fyssher  pannes.  1885  Truth 
28  May  848/2  *Fisherpeople  hauling  tneir  boat  through  the 
surf.  1611  BIBLE  John  xxi.  7  He  girt  his  *fishers  coate 
vnto  him.  1614  Eng.  Way  to  Wealth  in  Hart.  Misc.  ( Malh.) 
III.  235  Busses,  bonad ventures,  or  "fisher-ships.  157* 
Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  145  A  *fyssher  stalle  that  Thomas 
Reve  stans  in.  16*7  P.  FLETCHER  Apollyonists  in.  xxi, 
Those  *fisher-swaynes . .  by  full  Jordan's  wave.  1538  LELAND 
/tin.  (1744)  VII.  55  A  lytle  prety  *Fyssher  Town  cawled 
Wyrkinton.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vn.  (1703)11.306 
In  Dorset-shire,  .little  fisher  Towns,  Poole  and  Lyme.  17*5 
POPE  Odyss.  xxir.  425  When  by  hollow  shores  the  *fisher- 
train  Sweep  with  their  arching  nets  the  hoary  main.  1816 
SeOTtAtify.  xxvi.  note,  The  *fisherwomen  . .  put  in  their 
claim.  1863  BATES  Nat.  Amazon  ix.  (1864^  258  The  two 
dusky  fisherwomen  marched  down  to  their  canoe. 

7.  Special  combs. :  fisher  •  fish  (see  quot.)  ; 
t  fisher's  berry  =  fish-berry  ;  t  fisher's  folly, 
an  angler's  house  in  the  country ;  fisher's-knot, 
a  slip  knot,  the  ends  of  which  lie  horizontally,  and 
will  not  become  untied  (Davies)  ;  fisher's  ring 
or  seal  —fishermatf s  ring.  Also  FISHER-BOAT, 
FISHERMAN. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *Fisher-fish^  a  species  of 
Remora,  said  to  be  trained  by  the  Chinese  to  catch  turtle. 
1787  BEST  Angling (^&.  2)  67  Coculits  indiciis  . .  called  also 
laccse  piscatorix,  *fisher's  berries.  1638  BRATHWAIT  Surv. 
Hist.  183  As  one  who  had  taken  a  surfeit  of  the  City,  h'as 
built  himselfe  a  new  *Fishers  folly  in  the  Countrey.  1611 
MARKHAM  Countr.  Content,  i.  x.  (1668)  53  A  *Fishers  knot, 
which  is  your  ordinary  fast  knots,  foulded  four  times  about, 
both  under  and  above.  1741  Compl.  Fam.  Piece  ir.  ii.  331 
You  may  tie  your  Links  together  with  the  Fishers  or 
Weavers  Knot.  1689  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2486/1  He  afterwards 
broke  the  *Fishers  Ring,  and  caused  the  Lead  of  the  Bulls 
to  be  likewise  broke. 

Fi* slier-boat.     A  boat  used  by  fishermen. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  162/2  Fyscharys  boote,  phaselus. 
1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII^  c.  2  The  great  diminucion  of  the 
Kinges  name,  fisherbotes  and  mariners.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr. 
Oka-nits'  Voy.  Ambass.  395  To  send  the  Baggage  by  Sea, 
in  six  great  Fisherboats.  1741-3  WESLEY  Extract  of  Jrnl. 
(1749)  no  It  seem'd  strange  to  me,  to  attempt  going  in  a 
fisher-boat,  fifteen  leagues  upon  the  main  ocean.  1874 
FARRAR  Christ  136  The  rough  fisher-boats  of  Bethsaida. 

fig.  1663  COWLEY  Pindar.  Oaes>  To  Mr.  Hobs  iv,  The 
Baftique.  .and  the  Caspian.  .Seem  narrow  Creeks  to  thee, 
and  only  fit  For  the  poor  wretched  Fisher-boats  of  Wit. 

Fi'shereSS.  rare.  [See -ESS.]  A  female  fisher. 

1611  COTGR,,  Pesckeresse,  a  fisheresse,  a  woman  fisher. 
1685  EVELYN  Mrs.  Godol/>hin  210,  I  would  sometymes  call 
her  the  fisheress  of  her  sex. 

Fisherman  (frj-wmsen).     [f.  FISHER  +  MAN.] 

1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  catch  fish. 

1526  TINDALE  Luke  v.  2  The  fisshermen.  .were  wasshynge 
their  nettes.  1605  SHAKS-  Lear  iv.  vi.  17  The  Fishermen 
that  walk'd  vpon  the  beach  Appeare  like  Mice.  1780  HARRIS 
PhiloL  Enq.  Wks.  (1841)  429  Massinello  who  in  a  few  days, 
from  a  poor  fisherman  rose  to  sovereign  authority.  1855 
MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  w.  v.  293  St.  Gall  was  a  skilful 
fisherman  and  supplied  the  brethren  with  fresh  fish  from 
the  lake. 

transf.  1878  Frasers  Mag.  XVIII.  628  The  natives  are 
splendid  fishermen  of  money. 

2.  An  animal  that  catches  fish.     (Cf.  also  fisher- 
man-diver in  4.) 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parey's  Chintrg.  (1649)  51  Of  the  Fish 
called  the  Fisherman.  This  fish  is  called  the  Fisherman, 
because  he  hunts  and  takes  other  Fishes. 

3.  A   fishing-boat ;    a   vessel   employed   in   the 
business  of  taking  fish. 

1604  E.  GRIMSTONE  Hist.  Siege  Ostend  185  There  entred 
six  Fisher-men  into  the  Towne  whereof  one  was  sunke. 
1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  356  The  isth  we  met 
with  an  English  Fisherman  that  was  coming  from  Ysland ; 
he  was  loaden  with  Salt-fish. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  fisherman  apostle,  pilot ; 
also,   fisherman-diver,    the   merganser ;    fisher- 
man's bend,  a  kind  of  knot ;  fisherman's  night- 
ingale, a  name  for  the  sedjje- warbler;  fisherman's 
ring  (eeequots.);  fisherman's  "walk  (see  quot.). 

1653  WALTON  Angler  \.  28  His  four  *Fishermen  Apostles. 

1885  G.  ALLEN  Babylon  vi,  We  call  him  a  "fisherman-diver. 

1886  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Sept.  8/2  The  suggestion  that  a  "fisher- 
man pilot  should  be  placed  on  board  each  of  the  four  cruisers. 
c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  2  A  *fisherman's  bend. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.^  Fisherman's  Bend,  a  knot, 
for  simplicity  called  the  king  of  all  knots.      1884  Public 
Opinion   5    Sept.    299/1    My  old   angler  friends    call   this 
bird    [the    sedge   warbler]    the    "fisherman's    nightingale. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Seal,  The  pope  has  two  kinds 
of  seals  :   the  first  used  in  apostolical   briefs,  and  private 
letters,  &c.,  called  the  "fisherman's  ring.— This  is  a  very  large 
ring,  wherein  is  represented  St.  Peter,  drawing  his  net  full 
of  fishes.    1877  W.  JONES  Finger-ring  198  The  '  Fisherman's 
Ring'  is  the  Pope's  ring  of  investiture.   1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk .^Fisherman's  /IW£,an  extremely  confined  space, 
4  three  steps  and  overbear^ ',  is  often  said  of  what  river 
yachtsmen  term  their  quarter-decks. 

Fishery  (fijeri\  [f.  FISH  zv1  +  -EBT,  or  f. 
FISHEK  +  -T  3.] 

1.  The  business,  occupation,  or  industry  of  catch- 
ing fish,  or  of  taking  other  products  of  the  sea  or 
rivers  from  the  water. 

In  this  and  the  following  senses  often  preceded  by  some 
defining  word,  as  hank-,  bay;  coast',  cod-,  pearl-,  river-, 
salmon.,  sea-,  whale-fishery. 

1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Itnprov.  142  We  have  not  one  fourth 
part  of  Moneys  sufficient  to  drive  the  Trade  of  England, 
and  set  up  the  neglected  Fishery.  1769  Lloyd's  Evening 
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Post  22  Sept.  295/2  The  British  fishery  at  Iceland  has  this 
year  turned  out  but  poorly.  1890 1'allMallG.  2  June  2/1  The 
French  fishery  upon  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  once  very 
large,  has  fallen  away  to  a  mere  nothing. 

2.  A   place  or  district  where  fish  are  caught ; 
fishing-ground. 

I699DAMPIER  I 'or.  II.  n.  124  It  is  a  great  Fishery,  chiefly 
for  Snooks,  which  they  catch  in  the  Lake.  1792  G.  WASHING- 
TON Lett.  Writ.  1891  XII.  245  The  landing  by  Bishop's 
house,  which  used  lo  he,  and  no  doubt  still  is,  good  fishery. 
1823  BYRON  Jittin  ix.  xxxi,  Where  God  takes  sea  and  land, 
Fishery  and  farm,  both  into  his  own  hand. 

3.  A  fishing  establishment ;  collect,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  fishing  in  a  particular  place. 

1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4713/3  Some  English  Gallics  had 
destroyed  the  French  Fishery  there;  1788  T.  JEFFERSON 
Writ.  (1859)  II.  539  This  produced  an  outcry  of  the  Dunkirk 
fishery.  188^  E.  R.  SCIDMORK  Alaska  iv.  35  The  Kasa-an 
fishery  has  distanced  its  rivals. 

4.  Law.  The  right  of  fishing  in  certain  waters. 
free  fishery,  an  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in  public 
water,  derived  from  royal  grant;  several  fishery, 
an  exclusive  right  to  fish  derived  from  ownership 
of  the  soil ;  common  of  fishery,  the  right  of  fishing 
in  another  man's  water ;  common  fishery,  the  right 
of  all  to  fish  in  public  waters. 

1748  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.  (1893)  II.  167  The  fishery 
of  this  part  of  the  river  belongs  to  me.  1767  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  II.  39  A  free  fishery,  or  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in 
a  public  river,  is  also  a  royal  franchise  . .  He  that  has  a 
several  fishery  must  also  be  the  owner  of  the  soil.  1817  W. 
SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Prius  II.  772  A  plea,  which  prescribed 
for  a  several  fishery  in  an  arm  of  the  sea.  1831  Miss  MIT- 
FORD  Village  Ser.  v.  (1863)  462  Colonel  Talbot  . .  possesses 
a  right  of  fishery  for  some  mile  or  two  up  the  river. 

5.  collect.  Fish  of  different  kinds  (nonce-use). 
1828  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  in.  (1863)  401   Martha 

Glen  having  been  long  his  constant  customer,  dealing  with 
him  in  all  sorts  of  fishery  and  fruitery. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fishery  house,  industry, 
law,  etc. ;  fisheries  act,  exhibition ;  fishery-salt 
(see  quot.  1884). 

1528  in  Archxologia  LIII.  380  The  fyssherye  house  at 
Guisnes.  1864  Glasgtnv  Daily  Herald  24  Sept.,  I  have  been 
stationed  here  as  fishery  officer.  1865  ESQUIROS  Cornwall 
132  The  fishery  women  pointed  out  to  me  the  surface  of 
the  bay  striped  with  red.  1868  PEARU  Water-farm.  xiii. 
128  There  were  no  fishery  laws  in  France.  1883  E.  K. 
LANKESTER  Adv.  Science  (1890)  215  More  accurate  know- 
ledge of  fishery-animals  shall  be  provided.  1883  Fisheries 
Exhib.  Catal.  74  Fishery  Salt.  1884  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Fishery 
Salt,  coarse  salt  made  specially  for  curing  fish.  1804  Daily 
Nevis  19  Jan.  5/3  As  an  outcome  of  the  County  Fisheries 
Exhibition  held  last  year  at  Truro,  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Committee  of  the  Cornwall  County  Council  . .  resolved 
to  establish  a  fisheries  school. 

Fishet  (fi'Jet).  nonce-wd.  [see  -ST.']  A  little 
fish. 

1823  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  II.  84,  I  wash  my  hands  in  fishets 
that^come  through  the  pump  thick  as  motelings. 

Fishew,  Obs.,  var.  of  FICHU. 
'755  MRS.  DELANY  Let.  to  Mrs.  Dmvs  364,  I  brought  a 
little  cold  from  Longleat,  and  lost  my  good  fishew 

Fishful  (fitful),  a.  [f.  FISH  st.<  +  -FUL.] 
Abounding  in  fish. 

1550  PHAER  Mneidn.  (1558)  K  j,  Most  lyke  a  byrd  that 
. .  his  haunting  kepes  Among  the  fyshfull  rocks.  1605  CAM- 
DF.N  Remains  (1638)  i  Fishfull  and  navigable  rivers.  1652- 
•tHnuHCMMMfr.  "•  (1682)  147  Not  far  from  a  Fishfnl 
«fu£i  &~  * 'ar  Round  s  May  79/2  Rising  from  the 
fishfu  Thames.  1889  HISSEY  Tour  in  Phaeton  227  The 
fishful-looking  river  Bure. 

Fishgarth  ifi-Jgaih).  [f.  as  prec.  +  GAKTH.] 
A  garth  or  mclosure  on  a  river  or  the  seashore  for 


er 
commonly  called  fishgarthes.    ,634  FORD  P.  Warbcck  iv.  i, 
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1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Star/tan's  Gram.  vii.  30  Hitch  the 
fish-hooke  to  the  Anchors  flooke.  1805  A.  DUNCAN  Mari- 
ner's Chron.  III.  206  In  fishing  the  anchor,  the  fish-hook 
fave  way.  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  s6tThe 
sh  tackle  consists  of  two  double  blocks,  and  one  single 
block;  the  lower  one  is  fitted  with  a  fishhook. 

3.  atttib.  and  Comb.,  as  fish-hook  maker ;  fish- 
hook -wire,  a  wire  consisting  of  twisted  strands, 
with  a  piece  of  wire  resembling  a  fish-hook  in- 
serted at  intervals;  V\$Q  fish-hooked  wire. 

1696  Land,  Gaz.  No.  3206/4  Tim.  Kirby,  the  Son  of 
Charles  Kirby,  Fish-hook  Maker,  1892  Star  20  Sept.  4/3 
All  knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  fishhook  wire  was  disclaimed 
by  the  defendants.  .This  fishhooked  wire  is  manufactured, 
and.  .finds  a  market. 

Pishify  (frfifei),  -v.  [f.  FISH  sbl  +  -(I)FT.] 
trans.  To  turn  (flesh)  into  fish. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  JnL  n.  iv.  40  O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art 
thou  fishified.  1768  Poetry  in  Ann.  Reg,  241  Ev'ry  dish 
Seem'd  transmuted . .  There  was  fishified  flesh,  and  fleshified 
fish.  1865  Examiner  u  Mar.  151/3  We  have,  in  an  English 
version  . .  the  good  flesh  of  Moliere's  shrewd  simple  prose 
1  fishified  by  Mr.  Kenney  into  . .  verse. 

Fishily  (fijili\  adv.  [f.  FISHY  + -LY  2.]  jn 
a  fishy  manner. 

1851  Fras.er's  Mag.  XLIV.  439  Naples.. is  as  fishily  in- 
J  clined  as  ever.  1879  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Co~.vard  Cottsc.  III. 
i,  Marcus  shook  hands  fishily  all  round. 

Fishiness    (fr/ines).     [f.    as   prec.  +  -NESS.] 
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I  II.  n.  31  Tf  they  are  not  provided  with  Hooks,  Lines  or 
Harpoons  or  any  other  *  Fishing-Craft.  1875  W.  MC!L- 
WRAITH  Guide  H'igttnt-nshire  91  Stranraer  was  the  rendez- 


The  quality  or  fact  of  being  fishy. 

1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1812)  II.  17  Its  [the  bittern's]  flesh 
has.. nothing  of  the  fishiness  of  that  of  the  heron.     1834 
BECKFORD  Italy  I.  31  I  am  not  greatly  surprised  at  the 
fishyness  of  their  site.     1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxvi. 
.    (1856)  214^  The  fishiness .  .is  no  longer  disagreeable. 

Fishing  (fi-JV,  vbl.  sb.\    [f.  FISH  v.  +  -INO  i.] 

1.  The  aclion  of  the  yb.  FISH. 

a.  The  action,  art,  or  practice  of  catching  fish. 
c  1300  Cursor  M.  13278  (Colt)  Petre  and  andreu  ..wit  bair 

j  fissing  war  bai  fedd.  1464  Nottingham  Kec.  II.  374  For 
a  lyne  boght  for  the  same  fisshyng.  1570  Act  13  Eliz. 
c.  ii  §  3  Such  Cods  and  Lings  as  they  shall  happen  to  take 
.  .by  their  own  fishing.  1632  LITHGOW  Trait.  HI.  105  The 
best  fishing  that  the  whole  Ocean  yeeldeth,  is  upon  the 
coasts  of  Orknay  and  Zetland.  1762  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's 
Anecd.  Paint.  II.  i.  19  Representations  in  miniature  of  the. . 
huntings,  fishings,  and  productions  of  the  country.  1814 
SCOTT  \Vai'.  iv,  Of  all  diversions,  .fishing  is  the  worst  quali- 
fied to  amuse  a  man  who  is  at  once  indolent  and  impatient. 

b.  proverbs. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1562)  Div,  It  is  . .  yll  fyshyng 
before  the  net.  1614  Bp.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  695  There 
is  no  fishing  so  good  as  in  troubled  waters,  a  1665  J .  Goon- 
WIN  Filled  iv.  the  Spirit  xiii.  (1670)  362  Those  Proverbial 
,  Sayings  ;  There  is  no  fishing  like  to  a  fishing  in  the  sea,  no 
service  like  the  Service  of  a  King.  1671  F.  PHILLIPS  Reg. 
Necess.  432  It  grew  into  a  Proverb  amongst  us  not  yet 
forgotten,  No  fishing  to  the  Sea,  no  Service  to  the  King. 

c.  transf.  and  fig.    Also  with  advbs.,  as  about, 
oitt,  up  (see  senses  of  the  vb.l. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.   Par.  Matt.  iv.  19  The  newe 
fyshyng,  whiche  serued . .  wyth  the  nette  of  the  Gospell  to 
catche  men.     1641  HINDE  J.  Bruen  vii.  27  Witnesse  hereof, 
in  parents  such  fishing  for  heires.  1720  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5909/2 
Forbidding . .  either  the  fishing  up,  or  receiving  any  of  the 
Effects  that  might  be  driven  on  the  Coast.    1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  (1824)   I.   79   Why.. is  all   this  fishing  about  for 
something  when  there  is  nothing?     1889   Century   Diet 
Fishing  out,   the  removal   of  fish   from  a  fish-pond,    the 

drawing    of  a  pond. 

2.  To  go  valso  ME.  wade,  a-fishing:  a.  lit.  (OE. 
had  onfiscdSgdn}. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2198  For  30  beb  men  bet  iteist  to 
ssofle  &  to  spade  To.cartstaf  &  to  ploustaf  &  a  wissinge 
Ifi.rr.  a  fischyng,  in  fuschinge,  to  fysschynge]  to  wade 
D.  transf.  (nonce-use}  To  rob  on  the  highways     i 

1608  Pennyless  Parl.  in  /far/.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  78 
Soldiers,  that  have  no  means  to  thrive  by  plain  dealing  go 
a-fishing  on  Salisbury  Plain. 

3.  The   privilege   or   right   of  catching   fish  in 
certain    waters  ;    common   and   several  fishing  = 


Frshhood.  rare.   [f.  FISH  rf.i  +  -HOOD.]    The 
state  or  condition  of  a  fish. 
1866  F.  BUCKLAND  Cur.  Nat  //>>/  <;..,•  ,  i         TT. 

i    j ?i     u?  r    [f'  FlSH  ^  and  »•  +  HOOK  1 

l'8    TR  "        USed  f°r  Catclling  fish- 

hook'     i4taSV0r/if'^i?0i1ntrod'  2?5-1^  Soldene  fisch- 
pynnes..ormaketh  msshe'-hukes. 
Crooked  like  a  fysshehooke.    i( 


ol 


Sury.  Dial  no  Hath  the  Lord  of  the  Mannor  any  peculiar 
fishing  within  any  river.  ,788  FUey  Inclos.  Act  24  Wrecks 
fishings,  and  all  other  royalties. 

4.  A  place  or  facilities  for  catching  fish ;  fishinc- 
ground,  fishery. 

'fPS-^IfilpjljS*  Ir'i-  (l?33>  95  A  good  towne,  having 
•'--.tiful!  fishing.     1641  ,h  J.  Knox  View  Brit.  Emf. 

;w2!  i-rl;_"!?loyment.of.'he  Fishermen.. till  they    j 


397  They  are  to.  .make  them  (nets),  .in  a  readinesse  against 
they  come  to  the  "fishing  grounds.  1725  DE  FOE  I'oy. 
round  World (1840)  350  They  had  neither  'fishing-hook  or 


1778  Kng.  Gazetteer  -ed.  2>  s.  v.  Selsey,  This  peninsula  has 
several  fishing-houses  towards  the  shore.  1868  Law  Rep. 
Queen's  B.  III.  289  The  water  . .  is  used  to  supply  the  mill 
'.  .and  also  a  "fishing-hutch  or  trap.  1466  Mann,  .y  H  onsen. 
Exp.  212  My  mastyr  paid  hym  for  v.  "fyshenge  lynes.  1865 
LUBBOCK  1'reh.  Times  375  Their  fishing-lines  were  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  Erowa.  1530  in  Weaver  If 'ells  Wills 
(1890)  145  A  vowlyng  nett  and  a  *ffyshing  nett.  1699 
HAMMER  I'oy.  II.  n.  105  He  would  soon  destroy  their 
Canvas  and  Fishing.Nets.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  17 
Enoch  Arden . .  play^  Among  . .  swarthy  fishing-nets  . .  and 
boats  up-drawn.  1791  W.  JF.SSOP  Rep.  Thames  $  Isis  20 
The  Sills  of  the  old  Lock  and  "Fishing  Pen  may  be  raised 
18  Inches.  1699  DAMI-IER  l-'oy.  II.  n.  12  Where  the  Indian 


abundance  pi  ling  every  year.  : 
from  Harwich.  1876  J.  SAUNDERS  Lion  in  Pat/Tvil,  The 
tiny  fleet  of  fishing-smacks  were  all  hauled  up  together 
on  the  shingle.  1703  Lond.  Gas.  No.  3935/4  A  Vellum 
Pocket-Book,  with  some  »Fishing-Tackle  in  it.  1813  £.r- 
atmner  15  Feb.  102/1  B.  George  . .  fishing-tackle-maker. 
1699  in  J.  Picton  L'fool  Munic.  Kec.  (1883)  I.  325  It  was 
formerly  a  small  "fishing-town.  1661  J.  SMITH  England's 
Imfrov.  Rcviv'd  (1670)  258  The  "Fishing-Trade,  being  in 
our  own  Seas,  and  on  our  own  ground.  1699  DAMPIEK 
ISoy.  II.  n.  124  At  this  Opening  is  a  small  'Fishing  Village. 
1870  Lam  Kef.  Comm.  Pleas  V.  659  A  *nshing-weir  . .  of 
solid  masonry. 

b.  Special  comb.,  as  fishing-breeze,  one  favour- 
able for  fishing;  flshing-crib  (see quot.);  fishing- 
flake  ^fish-fake;  fishing-float  (see  quots.) ; 
fishing-room  (see  quot.) ;  fishing-tube  (see 
quot.) ;  fishing-wand  (&•.)  =  FISHING-BOD. 

1888  E.  J.  MATHER  Nm'ard  of  Dogger  279  There  has 
been  a  '  smart  "fishing-breeze  '  during  the  night,  resulting 


ling  of  the  seine.  1879  E.  W.  H.  HOLDSWORTH  in  Encycl. 
Brit,  IX.  266  '  'Fishing  rooms  '  or  portions  of  the  shore  set 
apart  for  the  curing  and  storing  of  fish.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 


2.  Naut.  An  ironhookformin 
used  to  rnise  the  anchor  to  the 


itlfx'     I.*3*  yARRVAT  Midih.  Easy  xiii,  They  had 
.omg  ,mo  it  cannot  get  out.    1699  DAMPIER  fo,: 


ashore  at  Mrs.  Bridget  Kennedy's  "fishing-flake.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  "Fishing-floats,  are  little  appendages  to 
the  line,  serving  to  keep  the  hook  and  bait  suspended  at  the 
proper  depth.  1893  Standard  Diet. ,  Fishing-Jloat,  [U.S.], 
a  scow  used  in  seine-fishing,  from  which  an  apron  is  let 
down  to  the  bed  of  the  river  for  the  more  convenient  hand- 
ling of  the  seii 
Krit.  IX.  266' 

apart  for  the  curing  and  storing  of  fish.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  I.  873/2  * Fishing-tube  (Microscopy),  an  open-ended 
glass  tube  for  selecting  a  microscopic  object  in  a  fluid. 
1889^  BARRIE  Windmv  in  Thrums  96,  1  was  in  the  garden 
putting  some  rings  on  a  "fishing-wand. 

Frshing,  vbl.  sb?  [f.  FISH  z>.2  +  -ING  i.]  The 
action  of  strengthening  or  supporting  with  a  fish  ; 
see  FISH  sb*  fishing-key,  a  kind  of  fish-plate. 

1798  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  III.  132  The.. two 
masts,  by  good  fishing  will  hold  fast.  1837  MARRYAT  Dog- 
Jlaulm.  I  wish  I  had  the  fishing  of  your  back  that  is  so 
bent.  1852  Specif.  Sniff's  Patent  No.  14096.  2  Into  this 
metal  clip,  which  I  term  a  fishing  key,  the  ends  of  each 
rail  at  its  junction  with  the  preceding  or  succeeding  rail 
are  received. 

Fishing  (fi'Jirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INO  2.] 
That  fishes. 

1.  Of  an  animal :  That  catches  fish.    (The  names 
of  such  animals  are  sometimes  hyphened.) 

Fishing  frog,  a  fish  :=  ANGLER  '  2. 

1688  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  989  The  Fishing 
Hauk  is  an  absolute  Species  of  a  Kings-fisher.  1786  PEN- 
NANT Zool.  (1769)  III.  94  The  fishing  frog  grows  to  a  large 
size.  1883  Fisheries  Exhit.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  153  The  Fishing 
cat.  .is  very  common  in  Lower  Bengal  about  Calcutta. 

2.  Of  an  accusation,  inquiry,  etc. :  Preferred  or 
put  forward  in  order  to  elicit  information  which 
cannot  be  gained  directly. 

1831  PEACOCK  Crotchet  Castle  xv,  He  again  threw  out 
two  or  three  fishing  questions.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  A. 
Lunel  I.  ii.  37  So  she  framed  what  our  lawyers  call  her 
fishing  question.  1863  H.  G.  WILSON  Sp.  oe/.  Privy  Council 
3  Merely  colourable  and  fishing  Articles  of  accusation. 

Hence  Pi-shingly  adv. 

1837  LOCKHART  Scott  (1839)  VIII.  23  One  of  the  College 
librarians  yesterday  told  Sir  W.,  fishingly,  '  I  have  been  so 
busy  that  I  have  not  yet  read  youi  Redgauntlet '.  1893 
Field  27  May  771/1  The  onlooker  who  Is  not  fishingly 
inclined. 

Frshing-rod.  [f.  FISHING  vbl.  rf.]  A  long 
slender  tapering  rod  to  which  a  line  is  attached 
for  angling.  Formerly  called  also  ANGLE-BOD. 

1552  HULOET,  Fishing  rodde,  calamus.  1591  PERCIVALL 
sf-  D'c'-<  Veleta,  the  toppe  of  a  fishing  rodde,  tragula. 
'?•  h,*I"2UHAR  Recruiting  Officer  iv.  ii,  You  have  some- 
thing like  a  fishing-rod  there.  1861  W.  F.  COLLIER  Hist. 
Ene.  Lit.  175  Izaak  Walton,  who  wielded  pen  and  fishing-rod 
wuh  equal  love  and  skill,  was  born  at  Stafford  in  1593. 

Fishless  (frflts  ,  a.  [f.  FISH  jvU  +  -LESS.] 
Without  fish;  devoid  of  fish. 

159'.  FLORID  2nd  Fruites  109  Where  you  shall  have 
the  aire  birdies,  the  sea  fishles.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist. 
vi.  339  The  rapid  seas  shall  sooner  fishless  slide.  1879 
WAI.VORD  Londoniana  II.  38  Fishless  ponds  and  ragged 


FISHLET. 

Fishlet  H-JKV  i -are.  [I.  as  prec.  +  -LET.]  A 
very  small  hsh. 

1886  Ci»iti»/t>.  AY-.-'.  June  856  We  might  have  filled  a  boat 
in  an  hour  with  ..queer  fishlets.  1890  (,>.  Rev.  July  221 
The  fishlcts  :u-e  fed  from  time  to  time  with  yolk  of  egg. 

Fishling  ilVJHij  .  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + -UNU, 
ilim.  suffix. J  A  small  or  young  fish. 

1884  Manih.  E.vam.  30  Aug.  5/2  The  curious  fishling 
which  wants  to  find  out  what  is  behind  the  door.  1893 


/•VV/./4  Feb.  152/2  The  unhappy  fishling. 

•— »   --  -v.  [f.  as 

fish,  fishily. 


t  Fi'shly,  adv.  Obs, 


prec.  +  -LY  3.]    Like    :    35 


1699  COU-'LEY  Voy.  in  Cook's  Voy.  (1790)  III.  846  Which 
fowles  . .  tasted  somewhat  fishly. 

Fishmonger  (fi'Jmongsa).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
MONGER.]  One  who  deals  in  fish. 

1464  .tfniia.  ff  Honsch.  E.rp.  243  The  ferst  day  offMarche 
at  the  Fyshemongerys  howse.  1594  PLAT  Jcwell-ho.  l.  o 
This  maketli  the  Fishmongers  Wiues  so  wanton.  1725 
BAILEY  Erasin.  Colloi/.  309  It  was  at  a  time  when  'tis  the 
Fishmonger's  Fair.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  I.  xvii,  The 
fishmonger  pulls  off  his  hat  with  an  air  of  reverence.  . 

Hence  Fi'slimoiifrerinff  vbl.  sb.,  in  quot.  attrib. 

1862  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  I.  160  Abraham  Cabe- 
liau,  known  in  the  fishmongering  world,  from  a  cod  which 
still  bears  his  name. 

Fishpond  (fi-fp^ud).    [f.  as  prec.  +  POND.] 

1.  A  pond  in  which  fish  are  kept. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  163/1  Fisshe  ponde,  z'rVarzww.     1653 
WALTON  Angler  \\.  42  An  herb  Benione,  which  being  hung 
in  a  linen  cloth  near  a  Fish  Pond.. makes  him  tan  otterl    | 
avoid  the  place.     1777  W.  DALRYMPLE  Trav.  Sp.  %  Port. 
liv,  There  is  a  terrass  on  the  south  side,  with  a  fish-pond. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  723  A  small  country  seat, 
surrounded  by  pleasant  gardens  and  fishponds. 
fig.  1660  WOODHEAD   St.  Teresa  i.  xix.  117  To  make  so 
filthy  a  Fish-pond,  as  I  was,  so  pure. 

b.  Applied  jocularly  to  the  sca.(d.  herring-pond].    \ 

i6o4DEKKER  Honest  Wh.  i.  Wks.  1873  II.  9  I  had  not    | 
saild  a  league  in  that  great  fishpond  but  I  cast  up  my  very 
gall.    1661  OCILBY  His  Majesty's  Entert.  18  The  great  Fish- 
pond Shall  be  thine.     1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb. 
i.  3  Our  queer  German  brothers  over  the  Northern  fish-pond. 

2.  A  depression  in  a  card-table  to  contain  '  fish  ' 
(see  FISH  s6.$)  or  counters. 

1785  COWPER  Let.  to  Newton  19  Mar.,  When  covered 
with  a  table-cloth,  the  fish-ponds  are  not  easily  discerned. 

Fi'sh-pool.  [f.  FISH  st>.1]  A  pool  of  water 
to  contain  fish  ;  a  fishpond. 


fi 


25!) 

Daily  News  29  Mar.  6/6,   I  spliced  it  to  the  bedstead,  in    I 
what  they  call  a  fishtail  knot. 

"b.  Hence  as  predicative  adj.    rare, 
1891  Daily  News  28  Mar.  5/6  The  wind  was  very  fish-tail 

t  Fi-sh-whole,  a.    Obs.    [f.  FISH  sby\    As 

sound  as  a  fish  ;  thoroughly  sound  or  healthy. 

a  1225  Juliana  59  Heo  ase  fischhal  as  bah  ha  nefde  no- 
wher  hurtes  ifelet.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xii.  52  He  was 
clensed  of  lepre  and  made  fisch  hale,  c  1430  Chev.  Assign? 
353  p  Fyve  cheynes  I  haue  &  bey  ben  fysh  hole.  1599 
H.  BUTTES  Dycts  drie  Dinner  M,  As  sound  as  a  Trout. 
And  another  phrase,  Fish-whole,  I  think  is  most  ment  of 
the  Trout. 

Fishwife  (fi-Jwaif).  [f.  as  prec.  +  WIFE.]  A 
woman  who  sells  fish.  • 

1523  J.  ROPER  Will  in  Archxol.  Cant.  (1859)  II.  154, 
I  bequethe  to  the  making  of  an  horse  way,  for  the  fisshe 
wyves.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Amb.  So  They 
.  .abuse  one  another  like  Fish-wives.  1739  J.  MILLER  Jests 
cxv,  She  bid  the  Fish-Wife  about  half  what  she  asked. 
1867  J.  MACCREGOR  Voy.  Rob  Roy  (1868)  72,  I  took  the  tow- 
line  thrown  down  from  the  quay  by  some  sturdy  fishwives. 

Fishy  (fi  ji),  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y  1.] 

1.  Abounding  in  fish.     Now  poet,  or  humorotts. 


FISSIPAROUS. 


ill  pi 

Seven  Sag.  (P.)'883  To  a'fische-pole  he  come.  1529  Sup- 
nic.  to  King  48  Fyshe  pooles  well  stored  with  dyuerse 
.;yndes  of  fyshes.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme 
77  The  . .  Fish-poole,  which  we  haue  appointed  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  our  Court.  1718  PRIOR  Solomon  n.  638  To  the 
large  Fish-pools,  or  the  glassy  Floods. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1718  STEELE  &  GILLMORE  (title)  An  Account  of  the  Fish. 
Pool :  consisting  of  a  Description  of  the  Vessel  so  call'd, 
lately  invented  and  built  for  the  Importation  of  Fish  alive. 

Fi'sh-scale.    [f-  FISH  sb.  1]    One  of  the  scales    i 
of  a  fish's  skin.     Chiefly  attrib.   (in   quot.    1834    , 
referring  to  ichthyosis:  cf.  fish-skin  disease  below) ; 
fish-scale  tile,  a  tile  shaped  like  a  fish  scale. 

a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  61  Was  this  a  price  for  fish- 
scales  ?  1834  GOOD  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  465  One  case  is 
recorded,  in  which  the  face  was  the  only  part  exempted 
from  the  fish-scale  covering.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his 
man  Mechanic  §  1260  Fish-scale  tile  slabs,  £12  101.  per  100. 
Ibid.  §  1261  The  fish-scale  slabs . .  are  notched  or  rebated  on 
the  lower  edge.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needle-  l 
work  207  Fish  Scale  Embroidery  . .  The  principal  parts  of 
the  design  . .  are  covered  over  with  brightly  tinted  Fish 
scales  sewn  to  the  foundation  with  coloured  silks. 

Fish-skin  (ft  j,skin).    [f.  FISH  sb^\ 

1.  The  skin  of  a  fish. 

1651  J.  HALL  Grounds  o/ Monarchy  n.  31  Hanging  fish 
skins  about  the  wals  of  the  Chamber.  1759  COLEBROOKE  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LI.  43  A  piece  of  old  wainscoat . .  was  smoothed 
with  a  fish-skin.  1859  LOWELL  Biglow  Papers  Gloss.,  Fish- 
skin,  used  in  New  England  to  clarify  coffee. 

2.  attrib.  and   Comb. :  fish-skin  disease   (also 
shortened  fish-skin),  ichthyosis ;  fish-skin  grain, 
grain  (in  leather)  resembling  the  skin  of  a  fish. 

1703  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3896/4  He.  .had  about  him  a  Fish 
skin  Plaister-Box  with  Silver  Instruments.  1814  T.  BATE- 
MAN  Cutan.  Dis.  (ed.  3)  49  The  Ichthyosis,  or  fish-skin 
disease.  1834  GOOD  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  463  Lepidosis 
Ichthyiasis.  Fish-skin.  1879  Eng.  Mech.  n  Feb.  534/2 
Steel  rollers,  for  making  the  '  fish  skin  '  grain. 

Fi-sh-t'ail.  [f.  FISH  i*.1]  The  tail  of  a  fish. 
Chiefly  attrib.  of  things  resembling  a  fish's  tail  in 
shape  or  action,  e.  g.  a  spreading  flame  from  a  kind 
of  gas-burner,  hence  called  fish-tail  burner,  -jet 
(also  shortened  fish-tail) ;  fish-tail  wind  (see 
quot.  1875). 

Oq>  Mech.  Mag.  XXXII.  343/2  The  best  small  light  is 
. .  the  fish-tail  jet.  1852  J.  BOURNE  Screw  Propeller  56 
Fowles's  Fish-tail  Propeller.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  Oct., 
I  turned  on  a  fishtail  burner,  c  1865  LETHEBY  in  Circ.  Sc. 
I.  128/2  In  the  case  of  cannel  coal,  the  holes  are  small;  and 
for  common  London  gas  they  are  rather  large.  The  former 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Lancashire  or  Scotch  fish-tails. 
1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Breakf.-t.  x.  (1885)  247  We  have 
no  more  reverence  for  the  sun  than  we  have  for  a  fish-tail 


The   day  was  bright   with   a   strong   fish-tail  wind.     1892 


desire  of  food.  1833  Black™.  Mag.  XXXIII.  853  On  the 
banks  of  that  fishy  loch  we  stood.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  ix. 
265  As  when  two  winds  upturn  the  fishy  deep. 

2.  Resembling  a  fish  or  something  belonging  to 
a  fish ;  fish-like. 

1611  BIBLE  i  Sam.  v.  4  Only  the  stump  [marg.  fishy  part] 
of  Dagon  was  left.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xix. 
260  The  Mermaids. -with  womans  head  above,  and  fishy 
extremity  below.  1703  MAUNURELL  Jourti.  Jerus.  (1721) 
Add.  2  Two  Syrens,  which  twining  their  fishy  Tails  to- 
gether, made  a  Seat.  1863  N.  MACLEOD  Retnin.  Highland 
Par.  in  Gd.  Words  505  Lachlan  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  this  kind  of  fishy  existence.  1868  HELPS  Realmah  iii. 
47  I  know  nothing  of  these  fishy,  half-under-water  people. 

Comb.  1825  J.  NEAL-Sra  Jonathan  II.  xxvi,_ Getting  over 
the  ground  upon  a  pair  of  droll,  fat,  fishy  looking  legs. 

b.  Of  the  eye:  Dull,  vacant  of  expression. 
Also  in  comb,  fishy-eyed  adj. 

1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  III.  23  The  door  was  opened 
by  a  tall,  fishy-eyed  maid.  1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole 
xv  (1870)  136  The  same  vacant  faces,  looking  'with  the 
same  fishy  stare  into  the  lecturer's  countenance.  1863 
SALA  Seven  Sons  I.  vi.  128  A  pallid  young  man  with  a  fishy 
eye  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xi.  291  The  Sheykh  of 
the  Cataract— a  flat-faced,  fishy-eyed  old  Nubian. 

3.  Of  odonr,   taste,    etc.  :    Characteristic   of  or 
proceeding  from  fish. 

1616  CHAPMAN  Musmus  383  It  is  enough  for  thee  To  suffer 
for  my  love  the  fishy  savours.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  168 
Better  pleas'd  Then  Asmodeus  with  the  fishie  fume.  1791 
COWPER  Odyss.  iv.  546  Which  the  fishy  scent  subdued. 
1837  M.DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  II.  211  An  example  of  a  pure 
fishy  taste  without  the  slightest  degree  of  rankness. 

4.  Having  the  savour,  smell,  or  taint  of  fish. 
1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  §  292  Clawe  nat  the  skyn  with 

fyshye  fyngers.  1667  H.  STUBBE  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  501 
A  Bird,  .called  a  Pellican,  but  a  kind  of  Cormorant,  that  is 
of  taste  Fishy.  1791  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  8  Aug.,  The 
part  by  the  sea.  .was  so.  .fishy  that  I  rejoiced  when  we  left 
ft.  1837  HAWTHORNE  Twice-told  T.  (1851)  II.  vi.  90  The 
very  air  was  fishy. 

5.  Consisting  of  fish  ;  produced  from  nsh. 

1690  DAMMER  Voy.  II.  i.  ii.  28  Soy  is  made  partly  with 
a  Fishy  composition.  1723  POPE  Odyss.  v.  64  Watery  fowl, 
that  seek  their  fishy  food.  1879  CHR.  ROSSETTI  Seek  $  F. 
279  In  connexion  with  the  fishy  family.  1884  Illust.  Loud. 
News  13  Dec.  571/3  The  guests,  .washed  down  their  fishy 
repast  with  Latour  Blanche. 

6.  cofloq.  or  slang,  a.  (?  With  the  notion '  slippery 
as  a  fish ',  or  perh.  with  allusion  to  meat  with  a 
'fishy'   taste.)      Of  dubious   quality,    unreliable, 
questionable,   'shady',     b.    Having   'fishy'  eyes 
(see  2  b) ;  hence,  languid  or  '  seedy ',  esp.  as  the 
result  of  a  debauch. 

1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  i.  ix,  I  thought  it  was  all  up. . 
The  most  fishy  thing  I  ever  saw.  1865  J.  C.  WILCOCKS 
Sea.  Fisherm.  (1875)  117  There  he  lay  ..  certainly  doosed 
fishy  about  the  eyes.  1880  J.  PAYN  Confid.  Agent  III. 
151  Langton's  French  is  very  fishy.  1882  BLACK  Shandon 
Bells  xi,  I  always  heard  he  was  fishy  about  money  matters. 
1882  -/  merican  V.  83  Altogether,  the  story  is  too  fishy. 

Fisic,  Fisician,  obs.  ft  PHYSIC,  PHYSICIAN. 

Fisk :  see  Fiso. 

tFisk,  v.  Obs.  Also  4-6  fysk(e,  6-8  fiske. 
[Possibly  a  frequentative  (formed  with  k  suffix  as 
in  walk,  talk,  lurk)  of  OE.  fysan  to  hurry,  or  of 
flsicut,  fysian  FEEZE  v.  Cf.  the  synonymous  Sw. 
fjdska,  a  frequentative  of  fjtisa  to  bustle,  make  a 
fuss.]  intr.  To  move  briskly,  scamper  about,  frisk, 
whisk  ;  also  with  about,  abroad,  in  and  out,  to 

and  fro. 

c  1340  Caw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  1704  &  he  fyskez  hem  by-fore,  bay 
founden  hym  sone.  1393  LANGL.  /•.  PI.  C.  x.  153  What 
frek  of  bys  folde  fiskeb  pus  a-boute  1  c  144°  1'roiiif.  Pan>. 
162/2  Fiskin  a-bowte  yn  ydilnesse,  vagor.  IS49  LATIMER 
t,th  Serin,  bcf.  Edw.  K/(Arb.)  104  Than  he  is  busi  ..then 
he  fyskes  a  brode.  1575  J.  STILL  Gamin.  Gnrton  I.  n.  in 
Dodsl  O  PL  II.  10  Tome  Tannkard's  Cow  ..fyskmg  with 
her  taile.  c  1620  Z.  BOYD  Zim't  Flowers  (1855)  114  Why 
feare  yee  so,  thus  fisking  in  and  out?  (11700  B.  f..  Diet. 
Cant.  Crnv,  Gadding-Gossips,  way-going  Women,  tidging 
and  Fisking  everywhere.  1721-1800  in  B.wl.EY. 


quasi-r>w/s.  1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  Iff  /-'.  Ivii.  242  If  he 
scaped  this,  at  all  times  to  be  ware,  With  faint  fond  flies, 
to  hske  agayne  a  warfare. 

Hence  Fi  sking  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a.  Also  Fi'sker, 
one  who  frisks  or  scampers  about. 

f  1440  Promp,  Pat-v.  162/2  Fyscare  a-bowte  ydylly,  dis. 
cnt*<n-,  discnrsntrij:,  vagiilns  vet  vagalor.  1523  FITZHEKB. 
flics/'.  §  45  If  a  shepe  haue  mathes,  ye  shall  perceyue  it  by 
her  hytynge,  or  fyskynge.  1592  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super. 
175  Not  such  an  other  mutterer  . .  or  a  fisking  will.  1601 
DEACON  &  WALKER  Ansiv.  to  Dftrcl  190  Being  growne 
very  wearie  with  your  violent  fiskings.  1611  COTGR.  s.v. 
Trotiere.  A  fisking  huswife,  a  raunging  damsel!.  <  1620 
Z.  BOYD  Zion's  Flowers  (18551  9'  Thoughts.  .Come  buzzing 
so  within  my  . .  breast,  With  fisking  traine.  1675  A'w/«  of 
Civility  v  in  Antiquary  (1880)  II.  58/2  Madam  ..  fisking 
and  pratling  are  but  ill  ways  to  please. 

Fisnamy,  fisonomie,  obs.  ff.  PHYSIOGNOMY. 
Fiss-lrattocked,      ?  Obs. 

1552  HULOET,  Fissebuttocked  sowe,  tarda  mnlier,  trossa. 

Fissenless,  var.  of  FOISONLESS. 

Fissi-,  less  correctly  flsso-,  used  as  combining 
form  of  'L.fisstis,  pa.  pple.  of  findlre  to  split,  em- 
ployed in  BioL,  Phys.,  Zool.,  in  terms  formed  chiefly 
on  the  analogy  of  late  L.fissipes  (see  FISSIPED)  to 
indicate  the  condition  of  being  cleft.  Fi  ssi- 
co-state  a.  [L.  costa  rib  :  see  COSTATE],  having  the 
nervures  or  ribs  divided  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Tinai- 
da-ctyl,  -yle  a.  [Gr.  SaxruX-os  finger],  having 
the  digits  divided.  Fi  ssig-emma'tion,  a  mode 
of  reproduction  intermediate  between  fission  and 
gemmation.  Fi  ssili  iigual  a.  [L.  lingua  tongue 
+  -AL],  having  the  tongue  cleft ;  said  of  a  sub- 
order of  saurian  reptiles,  hence  called  Fissilinguia. 
Fi  ssipa-lmate  a.  [see  PALMATE],  partially  web- 
fooled  ;  semipalmate.  Hence  Fi  ssipalma  tion. 
partial  palmation,  or  incomplete  webbing  of  the 
toes.  Pi  ssipartnrl'tion,  the  action  of  giving 
birth  to  young  by  fission  (in  qnot.  transf.). 
Flssiro-stral  a.  [L.  rostr-um  +  -AL],  having  a 
deeply  cleft  beak  ;  belonging  to  the  order  of  birds 
thence  called  fissirostres.  Fi'ssiro'strate  a.  [as 
prec.  +  -ATE  z]  =  prec. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  A  nat.  I.  268/1  Families  of  the  Fissi- 
rostral  tribe.  1856-8  W.  CLARK  Van  der  Hoeven's  Zool. 
II.  377  Natatores.— Feet  . .  palmate  or  fisso-palmate.  1881 
O.  FISHER  in  Nature  XXV.  243  The  act  of  fissiparturition 
bywhich  the  moon  was  born  must  have  been  sudden. 

Fissibility  (fisibi-liti).  [badly  f.  L._ftss-  ppl. 
stem  of  findlre  to  split,  cleave  +  -(Ability  -ITY.] 
The  quality  of  being  easily  cleft. 

1798  PENNANT  Hindoostan  I.  144  They  [bamboo  canes]  are 
often  made  use  of  for  frames  of  houses,  for  which  their  ready 
fissibility,  and  their  lightness,  peculiarly  adapt  them. 

Fissile  (fi'siH,  a.  Also  7  flssel,  8  fissil.  [ad. 
L.  fissil-is,  f.  findlre  to  cleave  :  see  -ILE.  Cf.  Fr. 
fissile."]  Capable  of  being  divided  or  split ;  cleav- 
able  ;  inclined  or  tending  to  split. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  /j-  Min.  Introd.,  Some  are  Fissil, 
as  the  spectacle  stone  ;  others  not,  as  mettals.  1756  C. 
LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  II.  128  It  springs  slowly  through  a  soft, 
fissil  rock.  1830  LYF.LL  Princ.  Geol.  (1875)  II.  Hi.  xlviii.  572 
Layers  of  drift  peat,  sand  or  fissile  clay.  1857  H.  MILLER 
Test.  Rocks  xi.  427  They  communicate  often  a  fissile  cha- 
racter to  the  stone  in  which  they  occur.  1887  BOWEN  Virg. 
sKneid  vi.  180  Ash-hewn  timbers  and  fissile  oaks  with  the 
wedges  are  rent. 

Hence  Fi'ssileness  =  next. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Fissileness,  aptness  to  be  cleaved. 

Fissility  (fisi-liti).  [f.  FISSILE  +  -ITY.]  The 
quality  of  being  fissile  or  cleavable. 

1670-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1689  G.  HARVEY  Curing 
Dis.  by  Expect,  xxii.  178  The  knowledge  of. .the  fissility  of 
a  stone.  1837  J.  MACCULLOCH  Attributes  God  III.  xlv.  202 
Had  the  fissility  of  slate  not  been  known  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  credited.  1882  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  n.  11.  §  6. 
121  This  superinduced  fissility  or  'cleavage'  has  resulted 
from  an  internal  rearrangement  of  the  particles. 

Fission  (fi'Jan).  [ad.  'L.  fission-em,  n.  of  action 
I.  findlre  to  split.] 

1.  The  action  of  splitting  or  dividing  into  pieces. 
1865  Pop.  Sc.  Rev.  Jan.  177  Fission  or  the  separation  of 

cuttings  is  used  to  perpetuate  the  same  variety. 

2.  spec.mBiol.  The  division  of  a  cell  or  organism 
into  new  cells  or  organisms,  as  a  mode  of  repro- 
duction. 

1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  KingJ.  49  In  some  elongated 
species  the  fission  is  effected  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
1846  PATTERSON  Zool.  38  A  Medusa  may  actually  be  gener- 
ated . .  by  fertile  ova,  by  gemmation,  and  by  spontaneous 
fission. 

transf.  1883  hsnaTT  Alphabet,  Vau  had  the  singular  fate  of 
generating  four  other  letters  by  a  sort  of  spontaneous  fission. 

Fissiparous  (fisi -paras),  [f.  mod.L.  type 
fissifar-us  (f.  FJSSI-  +  L.  parcre  to  bring  forth ;  in- 
correctly on  analogy  of  vri'ifaitts)  +  -ous.]  a.  Of 
organisms :  Producing  new  individuals  by  fission. 
b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  process  of  reproduction 
by  fission.  Hence  Fissi'parously  adv. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  145/2  The  first  of  these  modes 
of  reproduction  is  entitled  fissiparous.  1872  NICHOLSON 


cut  in  two  form  two  fresh  independent  organisms. 
tram/.     1874  MORLEY  Compromise  (1886)  70  All  error  is 
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FISSIPED. 

what  physiologists  term  fissiparous.  1800  Times  21  Nov 
9/2  Scotch  Home  Rule  and,  perhaps,  half-a-dozen  othe 
fissiparous  developments  of  '  national  life '. 
So  Pi^ssipara-tion,  the  process  of  fissiparou 
reproduction.  Fissi'parism  =  prec.  Pi'ssipa'rity 
the  attribute  of  being  fissiparous. 


anc 
o 


process  called  spontaneous  fission  or  fissiparity.  189 
Maoist  I.  627  The  change  from  fissiparity  to  sexuality. 

Fissiped,  fissipede  (fi-siped,  -p/d),  a.  & 
sb.  [ad.  late  V..  fissiped-tm,  f.  fiss-us,  pa.  pple. 
fimiere  to  split  +peii-em,  pes  foot.] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  toes  separated. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Fissiped,  cloven-footed.  1847 
CRAIG,  Fisslfed.  1881  W.  A.  FORBES  in  Nature  No.  639 
287  The  three  great  groups  of  fissiped  Carnivora. 

B.  sb.  An  animal  having  its  toes  divided 
In  the  two  first  quots.  the  word  may  be  Latin. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ej>.  v.  i.  234  It  is  discribed  like 
fissipedes,  or  birdes  which  have  their  feet  or  clawes  divided. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  309  2  Fissipedes,  or  having 
open  Toes  . .  [are]  Aquatick  Birds  living  much  in  Water. 
1847  CRAIG,  Fissiped.  1854  Ettcycl.  Brit.  VII.  542  The 
second  subdivision,  denominated  Fissipedes,  are  destitute 
of  pincers. 

Hence  Pissi'pedal  a.,  Fissi  pedate  a.  =  FIS- 
SIPED a. 

1883  W.  H.  FOWLER  in  Eticycl.  Brit.  XV.  454/1  The 
Fissipedal  Carnivora  were  divided  by  Cuvier  into  two 
groups.  1884  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Fissipedate. 

Fissive  (fi'siv),  a.  [f.  L.  type  *JissTvus,  {. 
faidlre  (pa.  pple.  fissus)  to  split.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  fission. 

1875  HUXLEY  &  MARTIN  Elem,  Biol.  y.  29  The  whole 
plant  is  built  up  by  the  fissive  multiplication  of  the  simple 
cell  in  which  it  takes  its  origin. 

Fissle,  fistle  (fi-s'l),  sb.  Sc.  [f.  next  vb.] 
'  Bustle,  fuss  '  (Jam.). 

1719  HAMILTON  Ef.  to  Ramsay  24  July,  O  sic  a  fike  and 
sic  a  fistle  I  had  about  it.  1768  Ross  Helenore  I.  35  The 
oddest  fike  an'  fisle  that  e'er  was  seen. 

Fissle,  fistle  lfi-s'1),  v.  Sc.  and  dial.  Also 
fisle,  fissil.  [echoic  :  cf.  FIZZLE.] 

1.  iiitr.  To  make  a  slight  continued  noise;  to 
rustle  ;  to  move  with  such  a  noise. 

1711  RAMSAY  Wks.  I.  Gloss.  Fistle  to  stir.  1789  DAVIDSON 
Seasons,  Winter  232  Or  icicle  drop  frae  the  bended  twig,  Wi' 


of  a  tempest  were  seen.    1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms, 
Nortkumb.  f;  Durh.  26  Fissle,  Fistle,  to  make  a  crepitant 
noise  or  faint  crackling.     1836  T.  AIRD  Poet.  Wks.  132  The 
little  mouse  ..  Creeps  from  her  hole  and  fissles  through  the 
grass.     1859  All  Year  Roitmi  No.  34.  179  The  dead  leaves 
were  fistling  in  troops  down  the  lanes. 
2.  To  move  about  restlessly  or  uneasily;  to  fidget. 
1785  BURNS  Ep.  to  jf.  Lapraik  xxii,  Twa  lines  frae  you 
wad  gar  me  fissle.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Fizzling, 
fidgeting  as  a  person  in  a  state  of  bodily  uneasiness.     1863 
KOBSON  Bards  of  I yne  319  Whole  patriot  bands  . .  Do  fyke 
and  fistle  sair  about  her. 
Fissle,  dial,  form  of  THISTLE. 
Fissural  (n  jmral),  a.    [f.  FISSURE  sb.  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fissure,  also,  inclined  to  form 
or  having  fissures. 

1881  WILDER  &  GAGE  Anat.  Techn.  501  (Cent.  Diet.),  To 
confine  the  discussion  of  the  fissural  pattern  to  a  brief 
statement  of  what  appear  to  be  the  constant  and  inconstant 
fissural  characters.  1884  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Fissural angeioma, 
angeioma  of  the  natural  fissures  of  the  body. 

Fissuration  (fijmr^-jsn).  [a.  Y.Jissuration, 
n.  of  action  f.fasurer :  see  FISSURE  v.  and  -ATION.] 

1.  The  action  of  fissuring  or  splitting  asunder; 
the  state  of  being  fissured  or  cleft. 

1864  Intell.  Observ.  No.  33.  193  A  slight  fissuration  of  the 
caudal  end.  1887  Amir.  Jrnl.  Psych.  I.  342  Whether 
nssuration  be  due  to  mechanical  causes  or  [etc.J. 

2.  Biol.   =  FISSION. 

1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  it.  ii.  403  The  multiplication  of  the 
species  is  effected  in  some  by  spontaneous  division  or 
fissuration.  j884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fissuration. 

Fissure  (fi-Jifu),  s/>.  [a.  F./«««,  ad.  L.  fls- 

sura,  S.fmdlre  (pa.  pple.}?jmf)  to  cleave.] 

1.  A  cleft  or  opening  (usually  rather  long  and 
narrow)  made  by  splitting,  cleaving,  or  separation 
ol  parts ;    a  narrow  chasm  where  a  breach  has  been 
made    (J.). 

1606  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alfk.,   Fissure,  rift,   cleft    or 

wa<er"for  ^l^°\°^^''-  =35.  Of  but  few  gallon's  of 
water  forced  through  a  narrow  Fissure,  he  could  raise 
a  oust  m  his  Garden.  ,695  WOODWARD  Nat.  His.  J-ar'l 
(17*3)  6  Those  Strata  were  divided  by  parallel  Fissures 
1730-46 THOMSON  A, ,tu,nn  811,  I  see  ..  The  gaping  fissures 
to  receive  the  rains.  1814  GARY  Dante,  7»/xrv.  fofEach 
part,  except  the  gold,  is  rent  throughout ;  And  from  the 
fissure  tears  distil.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  I,  Pal.  lL?,8s3 
112  The  vast  fissure  of  the  Jordan  valley. 

"•  flS-  (of  non-material  cleavage). 
1876  DOUSE  Grimm's  L.  |  61.  150  A  dialectic  fissure  as  it 
WC£'  Wa!i  °"Smated.     1890  Spectator  5  July,  They  .  'were 
..divided  by  too  deep  a  social  fissure  from  the  Indians 
whom  they  were  expected  to  convert. 

2.  spec.  a.  Path.  A  narrow  solution  of  continuity 
produced  by  injury  or  by  ulceration ;  also,  an  in- 
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complete  fracture  of  a  bone,  without  separation  of 
parts.    (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  270  Whanne  be  bowels  fallib 
adoun  bom?  a  fissure  .i.  a  brekynge.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
XXL  xx,  [It  cureth]  the  Fissures  in  the  seat.  1676  WISEMAN 
Surg.  v.  ix.  379  By  a  Fall  or  Blow  the  Scull  may  be  fissured 
or  fractured  . .  this  Fracture  or  Fissure  may  be  under  the 
Contusion,  or  [etc.].  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Fissure 
. .  In  Surgery  a  kind  of  Fracture,  or  breaking  of  a  Bone, 
that  happens  in  the  length  of  it.  1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds 
I.  249  The  best  Authors  . .  divide  the  injuries,  of  which  the 
skull  is  susceptible,  into  five  kinds,  as  a  fissure,  a  fracture, 
[etc.].  1876  DUHRINO  Dis.  Skin  49  Fissures  are  linear 
wounds  having  their  seat  in  the  epidermis  or  corium. 

b.  Anat.,  Bot.  etc.  A  natural  cleft  or  opening  in 
an  organ  or  part ;  e.  g.  one  of  the  sulci  or  depres- 
sions which  separate  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

1656-74  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Fissure,  a  cleft,  a  division, 
a  parted  leaf.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  iv.  ii.  101  In 
other  Animals  the  Fissure  of  the  Pupil  is  erect.  1797  M. 
BAILLIE  Morb.  Anat.  (1807)  184  The  mouth  of  the  earth 
worm  consists  of  a  small  longitudinal  fissure.  1871  DARWIN 
Dae.  Man  I.  i.  10  Bischoff  . .  admits  that  every  chief 
fissure  and  fold  in  the  brain  of  man  has  its  analogy  in  that 
of  the  orang.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fissure  . .  in  Botany, 
the  line  of  cleavage  of  seed  vessels  and  anthers,  and  the 
clefts  of  a  divided  leaf. 

c.  Her.  A  diminutive  of  the  bend  sinister,  being 
one  fourth  of  its  width,   f  Also,  a  riband,  or  eighth 
part  of  a  bend  (obs.). 

1486  St.  St.  Albans,  Her.  E  vij  b,  Thys  fyssure  is  calde 
a  staffe,  and  in  french  it  is  cald  a  baston.  1562  LEIGH 
Armorie  no  b,  A  ribande.  .conteineth  in  bredeth,  the  eight 
parte  of  y*  bende  . .  This  ys  also  called  a  Fissure.  16x0 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  n.  v.  (1611)  53  It  is  commonly  called  a 
Fissure,  .in  that  it  cuts  or  rents  the  coat  armour  in  twaine. 
1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  I,  Fissure  is  the  fourth  part 
of  the  bend  sinister  and  by  some  called  a  staff. 

3.  The  action  of  cleaving  or  splitting  asunder ; 
the  state  of  being  cleft ;  cleavage. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  ?nd  Peter  \.  n.  226  The  apertion  of 
heaven.,  in  these  places  signifies,  .a  visible  fissure  of  heaven. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxviii.  (1856)  232  On  striking  the 
surface  with  a  walking-pole  . .  lines  of  fissure  radiated  from 
the  point  of  impact. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fissure  theory ;  fissure 
claim,  -needle,  vein  (see  quots.). 

1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I-  «•  281, 1  had  heard  the 
Via  Mala  cited  as  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  fissure 
theory.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Fissure-needle,  a  spiral 
needle  for  catching  together  the  gaping  lips  of  wounds. 
1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Fissure-vein,  a  fissure  in 
the  earth's  crust  filled  with  mineral.  1886  York  Herald 
4  Aug.  1/4  As  usual  in  such  fissure  veins,  .as  the  workings 
increase  in  depth  the  lode  will  considerablyincrease  both  in 
thickness  and  richness.  1894  IVeslm.  Gaz.  4  May  6/1  The 
reef. .  is  reported . .  to  be  a  true  fissure  claim. 

Fissure  (fi-Jiui),  z/.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make   a   fissure  or  fissures  in  ;  to 
cleave,  split. 

1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physic  173  When  the  inward  place 
is  Fissured,  the  outward  remaining  unhurt.  1676  [see 
FISSURE  sb.  2].  1841  LEVER  C.  O'Malley  xlvii,  The  French 
cannon  had  fissured  the  building  from  top  to  botlom.  1863 
LYELL  Antitj.  Mant\.  (ed.  3)  202  By  that  convulsion  the 
region  around  Natchez  was. .  much  fissured.  1869  PHILLIPS 
Vesnv.  viii.  237  The  strata  would  be  fissured  and  displaced. 

2.  intr.  To  break  into,  or  open  in,  fissures ;  to 
become  cleft  or  split. 
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ober  hys  nextan  mid  . .  fy.ste  sticb_.  c  1050  Monastic  Stgn- 
lattgnage  in  Tcchmer's  Jntertiat,  Zeitschr.f,  allg.  Sprg$ch. 
II.  124  Raer  up  bine  feste.  c  1x60  H  tit  ton.  Gosp.  Mark  xiv. 
65  Sume  . .  mid  festen  hine  beaten,  c  1205  LAV.  22785,  & 
seodden  ba  uustes  uusden  to  sweoren.  <*  1225  Ancr.  R. 
106  He  bolede  . .  bet  te  Giws  dutten  . .  his  deorewurde  mu& 
mid  hore  dreori  fustes.  1:1400  Lanfranc^s  Cirurg.  105  PC 
fyngris  of  his  hand  ben  folden  into  his  fist.  1490  CAXTON 
Eneydos  xxvii.  107  Smytynge  her  brestes  wyth  her  Iiandes 
and  fustes.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.)  253  b,  They 
layde  on  hym  with  theyr  fystes  and  other  wepens.  1588 
Marprel.  Efist,  (Arb.)  4  You  will  shortly  ..  haue  twenty 
fistes  about  your  eares.  1626  J.  PORV  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
i.  331  III.  230  The  Queen.. brake  the  glasse  windowes  with 
her  fiste.  i<$j>o  BULWER  Anthropomet.  175  He  only  fights 
with  a  closed  fist.  1740  SOMERVILLE  HobBinol  n.  294  His 
Iron  Fist  descending  crush'd  his  Skull.  1840  DICKLNS  Old 
C.  Shop  v,  Testifying  . .  a  vehement  desire  to  shake  her 
matronly  fist  at  her  son-in-law.  1865  KINCSLEY  Herew.  II. 
ii.  36  Which  we  inherited  by  right  ot  fist. 

b.  for  clasping  or  holding  something  within. 
Hence  also,  grasp,  grip,  clutches.  Now  chiefly 
joculpr. 

Cf.  F.  Poing,  still  the  ordinary  word  in  this  sense.  In 
Eng.  hand  is  now  commonly  used. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  345  Bo^e  hys  honden  he  nom  Vol 
of  pe  poudre  &  of  be  erbe  . .  And  closedes  to  gader  &  hys 
fustes  bobe  adrou.  c  1320  R.  BKUNNE  A/edit.  212  He  bat 
bou  seest  yn  be  prestes  fest.  a  1400  Prywer  (1891)  18  He 
. .  hooldith  the  world  in  his  feest.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10995 
Philmen  the  fre  kyng,  bat  he  in  fyst  hade.  1483  CAXTON 
G.  de  la  Tour  E  vij,  She  with  her  fyst  tooke  hym  fast  by 
the  mantel!,  c  1500  Melusine  xxxviii.  302  The  geaunt,  that 
held  his  sybe  in  his  fyst.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  2  He 
that  a  little  before  perswaded  himselfe  to  have  helde  all 
England  in  his  fist,  now  [etc.].  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vii. 
34  More  light  then  Culver  in  the  Faulcons  fist.  1676  HOBBES 
/fiad  (1677)  244  Lycon.  .broke  his  sword  :  one  part  staid  in 
his  fist ;  The  other  flew.  1727-38  GAY  Fables  n.  ix.  10,  I 
knowt  that  in  a  modern  fist,  Bribes  in  full  energy  subsist. 
1807-8  SYD.  SMITH  Plymley's  Lett,  Wks.  1859  H-  '3<J/2  No 
eel  in  the  well-sanded  fist  of  a  cook-maid  . .  ever  twisted  . . 
as  [etc.].  1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Prometh.  Bound  Poems 
(1850)  I.  182  To  shatter  in  Poseidon's  fist  The  trident-spear. 
1864  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm.  4-  Eng.  III.  19  The  leash 
in  his  fist. 

C.  Li  various  phrases :  To  grease  the  fist  or 
(one)  in  the  fist :  to  bribe,  pay  well;  so,  f/0 
mollify  the  fist.  To  make  a  (good^poor,  etc.  )_/£>/: 
colloq.  to  make  a  (good,  etc.)  attempt  at  some- 
thing. Also,  Hand  over  fist ',  hand  to  fist\  see 
HAND. 

1598  BP.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  v.  2  That  some  fat  bribe  might 


Hence  Fi-ssuring  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 
1830  I.VF.LL  Princ.  Ceol.  I.  419  The  rending 


-  -     —  T-7 Jg  and  fissuring 

of  the  ground.    1859  TOUD  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  49/2  The  process 
of  fisRuring  or  segmentation.      1862  G.  P.  SCROPE  Volcano*    \ 
47  The  fissuring  effect  upon  solid  rocks. 

Fissured  (frjitud),  ///.  a.    [f.  FISSURE  si.  or 
'.  +  -ED.]     Having  a  fissure  or  fissures  ;  broken  up 
by  fissures. 

1788  T.  TAYLOR  Comment.  ofProdus  I.  p.  cxii,  Quadrupeds 
laving  solid  or  many  fissured  hoofs.  1816  SHELLEY  A  lastor 
79  Ivy  clasped  The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  arms 
845  DARWIN  fay.  Nat.  xvi.  (1873)  35*  Fluids  that  escape 
™?  'he  fissured  ground.  1871  OLIVER  Eiem.  Bot.  i.  iii.  21 
vhich  lobes,  after  the  expansion  of  the  flower,  become 
issured  near  their  margin.s. 

Fissureless  (frfiiiiles),  a.  [I.  FISSDUE  st>.  + 
LESS.]  Without  a  fissure  or  fissures. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  in.  iii.  650  The 
issufeless  pieces  of  ice. 

Fissuriform  (fifiurif/im),  a.    [f.  FISSUKK  sb. 
+  -;I)FOBM.]     Resembling  a  fissure  in  form. 
1861  HULME  tr.  Mocndx-Taxdm  n.  vn.  xii.  388  The  two 

ateral  pits.. are  fissunform. 

Fissury  (frjiuri),  a.   nonce-wd.     [f.  as  prec.  + 
Y  '.]     Having,  or  full  of,  fissures. 
1825  Blackm  Mag.  XVII..339  Should  the  rock  . .  happen 
o  be  loose  or  fissury. 

Fist  (fist),  s&.l  Forms  :  I  f£st,  (feat),  2-6 
est(e,  (3  south,  veste),  3-5  fust(e,  (3  south. 
uste),  4-5  feest,  4-6  fystte,  4, 6-7  fiste,  5-  fist. 
OE.  fyst  str.  fern,  corresponds  to  OFris.  ffst. 

G./rfj/  (Du.  vuist),  OHG./*tef  (MHG.  vtlst, 

.Ger./aK<)  :-WGer.  *fusti. 


1.  The  hand  clenched  or  closed  tightly,  with  the 
ngers  doubled  into  the  palm  : 
a.  gen.,  esp.  for  the  purpose  of  striking. 
0900  Lorica  Gloss.  49  in  O.E.  r«i'j(I885)  173  Pugnas, 
yste.     c  1000  ,<ELrRlc  Exod.  xxi.  18  Gif  men  cida)>  &  hira 


J700  L. 

Voy.  E.  Im{.  in,  I  had  now  and  then  greased  the  Chief 
Surgeons  Fist.  1880  HOWELLS  Undisc.  Country  v.  87  Mrs. 
Burton  is  really  making  a  very  pretty  fist  at  a  salon. 

d.  in  Falconry,  with  reference  to  carrying  hawks. 
1482  Monk  of  Evesham  xxxiii.  (Arb.)  75  Sothely  he  bare 

there  on  hys  fyste  a  lytyll  byrdde  lyke  a  sparhauke.  1486 
Bk.  St.  Aloans  Dj  b,  'When  ye  haue  yowre  hawke  on  yowre 
fyst.  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Pro?,  ft  £fif.  (1867)  214  They 
[falcones]  wyll  check  oft,  but  neuer  come  to  the  fist.  i8a8 
J.  S.  SEBRIGHT  Olsei  v.  Hawking  47  The  goshawk  is  termed 
a  hawk  of  the  fist,  because  it  is  from  thence,  and  not  from 
the  air,  that  he  flies  at  his  game.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew. 
xv,  He  will  have  his  hawks  to  sit  on  his  fist. 

e.  Used  occasionally  for :  •(•  -  a)  A  blow  with  the 
fist  (obs.} ;  (b)  the  art  of  using  the  fists,  boxing. 

1767  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua!.  I.  iii.  74  Harry  gave  him 
such  a  sudden  fist  in  the  temple  as  drove  him  staggering 
backward.  Ibid.  I.  vi.  206  IHe]  gave  him  such  a  sudden 
fist  in  the  mouth.  <z  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  13  Skilful 
in  fencing  and  in  fist. 

2.  The  hand,  not  necessarily  clenched  or  closed. 
Obs.  exc.  in  jocular  use. 

a  1300  Fragm.  Pop.  Sc.  (Wright)  322  Thelbowes  to  the 
schare,  the  fustes  to  the  chynne.  £1314  Guy  Warvi.  (A.) 
4059  Mani  he  smot  of  fot  &  fest.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C. 
xx.  124  The  fader  is  benne  as  be  fust  with  fynger  and  with 
paume.  <t  1400-50  Alexander  4674  With  ilka  fingire  on 
;oure  fist.  1583  STANYHURST  Aeneis  i.  (Arb.)  28  This  fist 
shal  sacrifice  great  flocks  on  thy  sacred  altars.  1586  J. 
HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  24/2  She  ..  did 
wring  hir  fists,  and  cried  out  with  a  lowd  voice.  1628 
FORD  Lover's  Mel.  11.  i,  Humbly  on  my  knees  I  kiss  your 
gracious  hand.  I  have  a  fist  for  thee  too,  stripling.  1650 
BULWER  Anthropomet.  ii.  113  The  people  of  Numidia  eat 
out  of  their  Fist.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  v.  (1737)  20 
Panurge  and  his  Antagonist  shak'd  Fists.  1719  D'CfiKiiY 
Pilbdfyi)  III.  105  Each  Lad  took  his  Lass  by  the  Fist. 
Mod.  colloq.  Give  us  your  fist,  old  felloV :  *'.  e.  shake 
hands. 

b.  Print,  slang.  An  index  mark  |ty. 
1888  in  JACOB!  Printer's  Vocab.  s.  v. 

3.  The   '  hand '   that   one   writes ;  handwriting. 
Now  only  jocular. 

[1524  R.  DOLPHINE  Let.  19  Apr.  in  M.  A.  E.  Wood  Lett. 
R.  Ladies  (1846)  II.  23  The  letter  is  subscribed  and  signed 
'  By  the  rude  fist  of  your  servant  . .  Richard  Dolphine '.] 
a  '553  UDALL  Royster  D.  III.  v.  Loke  you  on  your  owne 
fist,  and  I  will  looke  on  this.  1567  TURBERV.  Ovid's  Ef., 
Ulysses  to  Penelope  U  j  b,  I  knewe  thy  freendly  fist  at  first. 
£1690  in  Bagford  Ballads  (1877)  757  Several  Yards  of  Fist 
Were  wanting  to  compleat  the  List.  1864  Derby  Day  i.  8 
Your  friend  writes  a  tolerable  fist. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fist-like  adj. ;  fistwise 
adv. ;  fist-ball  (see  quot.) ;  fist-fight,  a  duel  with 
fists  ;  fist-free  a.,  unharmed  by  blows  ;  fist-law 
( =  Gtr.faustreckt),  the  right  of  the  strongest ;  fist- 
mate,  an  opponent  in  a   boxing-match  ;    t  fist- 
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meat,  in  phr.  to  eat  fist- meat ,  to  receive  a  blow  in 
the  mouth  from  a  fist ;  fist-work,  fighting  with 
the  fists.  Also  CLOSE-FIST. 

1585  HIGINS  tr.  Nomeitclator  296  Follis  ..  a  *fist  ball  or 
a  wind  ball  beaten  with  the  fists  to  and  fro  in  play.  1603 
HOLLAND  Plutarclis  Mor,  \.  iv.  773  At  hurl-bats  and  *fist- 
fight.  1615  TOMKIS  Albttmazar  v.  ix,  Neuer  a  sute  I  wore 
today,  but  hath  been  soundly  basted.  Onely  this  faithfull 
Countrey-case  'scap't  *fist-free.  1831  Examiner  436/1  It 
was  probably  acquired  ..  by  *fist-law  (the  jus  ,gladii>  or 
Fausfrccht)  of  the  old  Civilians).  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN 


next  parish  is  an  eyesore  to  him,  and  his  *fist-mate  is 
from  it.  1563  fnck  Juggler  (Grosart  1873)  47  Gentlemen 
are  you  disposed  to  eat  any  *fist-mete?  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
C.  xx.  150  As  my  hand  and  my  fyngres,  Vnfolde  ober 
yfolde,  a  *fust-wise  ober  elles,  Al  is  hit  bote  on  hand. 
a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confut.  Rhem,  N.  T.  (1618)  514  The 
same  hand  which  being  first  stretched  forth  palm-wise,  is 
after  gathered  fist-wise.  1819  T.  MOORE  Tom  Crib's  Mem. 
(ed.  3)  6  A  Ring  and  fair  *fist-work  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Fist  (faist),  shp  Forms  :  5  fyyst,  5-7,  9  fiste, 
6-7  fiest,  fyest,  fyst(e,  9  Sc.  feist,  7,  9  fist. 
Also  FOIST.*  [First  appears  in  I5th  c.,  though 
OE.  has  the  vbl.  sb.  fisting  (see  under  FIST  &.'•*}. 
The  various  WGer.  langs.  have  synonymous  words 
representing  the  three  ablaut-  typesfatst-,  ffst-,_fist-  : 
MDu.  veest,  mod.Du.  vrjstt  MLG.  vist,  mod.HG. 
fist.  Cf.  ON.  flsa  (Da.  fise)  to  break  wind,  and 
see  FISE  sb. 

A  view  widely  held  is  that  OTeut.  *jfisti-  is  f.  *fest  :— 
OAryan  *pezd-  whence  L.  pedere^  Gr.  /SSe'w  (from  bztt-\  Lith. 
bezdyti)  and  that  the  root//j  was  evolved  from  this;  but 
the  hypothesis  does  not  clearly  account  for  the  facts.] 

fl,  A  breaking  wind,  a  foul  smell,  stink.  Obs. 

1440  Front  p.  Parv.  163/1  Fyyst,  stynk,  lirida.  1511  De- 
maundes  joyous  in  Kemble  Salomon.  (1848)  288  It  is  fartes 
and  fyestes,  a  1529  SKELTON  Rlynoitr  Rutnmyng  343  Jone 
sayne  she  had  eaten  a  fyest  ;  By  Christ,  sayde  she,  thou 
lyest,  I  haue  as  swete  a  breth  As  thou.  1605  JONSON,  etc. 
East-ward  Hoe  iv,  F  iv  b,  Marry,  fyste  o1  your  kindnesse. 
I  thought  as  much.  1611  COTGR.,  Secrette  .  .  a  fiste.  1664 
COTTON  Scarron,  44  With  that  he  whistled  out  most  mainly. 
You  might  have  heard  his  Fist.  .  From  one  side  of  the  s>kie 
to  th'  t'  other. 

•j-  2.  The  fungus  usually  known  as  puff-ball  (Lyco- 
perdon  bovista}.  Also  called  BULLFIST,  PUCKPIST 
(see  those  words)  and  Wolves  fist.  Obs. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  in.  clxii.  1386  Puflfe  Fistes  are 
commonly  called  in  Latine  Lupi  crepitus  or  Woolfes  Fistes. 
1611  COTGR.,  Vesse  de  loup,  the  dustie  or  smoakie  Toad- 
stole  called.  .Bull  fyste,  Puffyst,  wolues  fyste. 

3.  U.S.  dial.  A  small  dog.     Cf.  fisting-hound. 
1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Attier.,  Fiste  (/'as  in  mice). 

4.  Comb.,  fist-ball  =  FUZZ-BALL,  PUFF-BALL. 
1635  HERRICK  K.  Obron's  Feast  Poems  (1869)  471  A  little 

fust-ball  [1648  Hesper.  137  Fuz-ball]  pudding  standes  By. 
1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.  xiv.  Ixiv.  1324  The  Fusse  balls 
or  rather  Foist  or  Fist  balls. 


Fist  (fist),  z/.i     [f. 
1  1.  intr.  To  fight  with  the  fists.   Obs. 
?  #1300  Salomon  ff'  Sat.  (1848)  272  )?ou  most  fist  and  fle 
ylome  wi}>  eye  ant  wi^  herte.     1705  [see  FISTING  vbl.  sb.]. 

2.  trans.  To  strike  with  the  fist,  beat,  punch. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /f,  n.  i.  23  If  I  but  fist  him  once. 

1681  DRYDEN  Sp.  Friar  v.  ii,  I  .saw  him  spurning  and  fist- 
ing her  most  unmercifully.  1876  TENNYSON  Harold  i.  i, 
The  boy  would  fist  me  hard. 

3.  To   grasp  or  seize  with  the  fist;  to  handle. 
Now  esp.  Nattt.     f  To  fist  about,  to  hand  round. 

1607  SHAKS.   Cor.  iv.  v.   131  We  haue  beene  downe  to- 
gether   in  my  sleepe  .  .  fisting  each   others  Throat.     1685 
COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  I.  621  Neither  is  it  [the  Bible]  a 
book  for  every  one  to  fist.    1701  FARQUHAR  Sir  H.  Wildair 
II.  i,  I  warrant  they  [salvers]  were  fisted  about  among  his 
dirty  levee  of  disbanded  officers.     1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef. 
Mast  124  We  had  to  fist  the  sail  with  bare  hands.     1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Fisf,  to  handle  a  rope  or  sail 
promptly.     1870  MEADE  Ride  N.  Zealand  356  To  see  me 
take  off  my  coat  and  fist  an  oar. 

1  4.  To  fist  (a  person)  with  :  to  place  in  his 
hand,  to  make  to  accept.  Obs.  rare. 

1599  Life^Sir  T.  More  in  Wprdsw.  EccL  Biog.  II.  85 
For  all  theire  importunate  pressinge  of  him  they  could  by 
no  means  fist  him  with  one  penny  thereof. 

Hence  Fi  'sting  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  vi.  177  To  the  choleric  fisting  of 
every  rogue  Thy  ear  is  liable.     1705  E.  WARD  Hud.  Rediv. 
i.  i.  88  Each  Zealot's  Purity  consisting  In  bitter  Words, 
and  sometimes  fisting. 

t  Fist,  v.~  Obs.  Forms  :  5  fyistyn,  6  fyest, 
(flesten,  fysthe),  6-7  fyst(e.  [?  OE.  *fistau  (?  im- 
plied \^  fisting  vbl.  sb.),  f.  *fist  sb.  (see  prec.)  ;  cf. 
Du.  vijsten,  veesten,  MHO.  visten.] 

intr.  To  break  wind. 

CI440  Promp.  Parv.  163/1  Fyistyn,  cacco,  lirido.  1530 
PALSGR.  549/1  Beware  nowe  thou  fysthe  nat.  1570  LEVINS 
Manip.  92/25  To  Fyest,  pedere.  1605  MARSTON  Dutch 
Courtezan  iv.  v.  Gij,  I  must  fiddle  him  till  he  fyst.  1611 
COTC;R.,  Vessir,  to  fyste,  to  let  a  fyste. 

Hence  Pi'sting  vbl.  sb.  Also  Fi'ster,  one  who 
fists. 

c  xooo  ^ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-WQlcker  162/43  Fesiculatio, 
fisting.  61440  Promp.  Parv.  163/1  Fyystynge,  liridacio. 
1527  ANDREW  Bruns-wyke's  Distyll.  Waters  Fij,  As  with  I 
fystynge  and  shytyng,  1580  HOLLYBANU  Treas.  Fr.  Tong, 
Cest  vn  groS)  vn  grand  vesseur,  a  great  farter  or  fyster. 
idii  COTGR.,  Vcnneur^  a  fiz/ler  or  fyster. 


Fisted  (fi-stttd),  ppl  a.     [f. 
Having   or   possessed   of  fists,  fighting  with  the 
fists. 

1806  Sporting  Mag.  XXVII.  243  The  fisted  knights  being 
well  matched. 

b.  In  combination  with  some  defining  prefix,  as 
close-,  clumsy-,  hard-fisted  \  see  those  words. 

Fi'Ster.  [f.  as  prcc.  +  -EH  !.]  A  blow  with  the 
fist. 

1825  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rent.  IV.  281  A  partizan  enjoying 
every  hard  thump  and  smashing  fister  he  gives  the  adversary. 

Fistful  (rrstful),  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +-FUL.]  As 
much  as  a  fist  will  hold,  a  handful. 

1611  COTGR.,  Poigm(e,  a  handfull,  fistfull.  x86a  TKOLLOPK 
Orley  F.  I.  xxii,  Felix  . .  brought  forth  a  fistful  of  fruit. 
1872  BESANT  &  RICE  Ready-Money^  M.  xviii,  Sometimes 
with  a  fistful  of  money,  sometimes  without  a  dollar. 

Fistiana  (fistiise-na,  -t^'na).  humorous,  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -j%AXA:  cf.  boxiana.]  Matters  relating  to 
the  fists  and  boxing. 

1840  (title)  Fistiana  or  the  Oracle  of  the  Ring.  1857 
KINGSLEV  Tivo  Y.  Ago  II.  129  When  you  are  driven 
against  the  ropes,  *hit  out ',  is  the  old  rule  of  Fistiana  and 
common  sense.  1881  R.  BUCHANAN  in  Illust.  Lond.  News 
3  Oct.  355/1  In  matters  of  fistiana,  science,  combined  with 
pluck,  is  everything. 

t  Fl'stic,  J/'-  Obs.  Forms:  6  fistike,  (festike, 
fystike),  6-7  fistick,  7,  9  fistic,  [ad.  (through 
med.L.  fisticuui)  Arab.  jp—s  fis^Ulli  fustuq,  -aqt 
a.  Pers.  &^~.3  pistah,  whence  ultimately  PISTACHIO.] 
=  PISTACHIO.  Also,_/£s/*V  nut,  tree. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  llerbes  63  Pistacia  are  called  of 
the  potjcaries  Fistica,  they  may  be  called  in  english  Fistikes 
or  Festike  nuttes.  c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  (1585)  C  ij, 
Oyle  of  Fystikes  healeth  the  hemicrane.  1562  TURNER 
Herbal  \\.  91  b,  The  figure  of  y15  fistic  tre  is  almost  rounde. 
1578  LVTE  Dodoens  vi.  Iviii.  734  The  tree  which  bringeth 
foorth  Fistick  Nuts.  1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.  xvi.  xx. 
1416  The  Fisticke  Nut  groweth  to  be  a  tree  of  a  reasonable 


Syrian  or  Egyptian  Turpen 

iv.  Ix.  (1737)  247  Pistachoes,  or  Fistick-Nuts. 

Fistic  (fi'stik),  a.  Not  in  dignified  use.  [f. 
FIST  s&.1  +  -1C.]  Pertaining  to  or  concerned  with 
the  fists  or  their  use  in  boxing;  pugilistic. 

1806  Sporting  Mag.  XXVIII.  146  Having  a  little  know- 
ledge  of  the  fistic  science.  1812  S.  JONES  in  D.  E.  Baker 
Biog.  Dram.  III.  451  The  fistic  hero  in  this  afterpiece  was 
several  times  interrupted  by  hisses.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt. 
Fr.  n.  xii,  This  was  another  common  procedure  of  the 
ladies,  when  heated  by  verbal  or  fistic  altercation. 

Fistical  (fi'stikal).    [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]    *»prec. 

1767  A.  CAMPBELL.  Lexiph.y^  Having  instantaneous  recur- 
rence to  fistical  ratiocination.  1823  Blackw.  Mag.  XIV.  65 
The  man  I  sing,  who  . .  in  a  fistical  combat,  teat  . .  the 
butcher  of  Bristol. 

Fisticuff  (fi-stik»f),  sb.  Also  fisty.  [f.  FIST 
sb.^  +  CUFF  j£.2  ;  the  form  may  be  imitated  from 

1.  In//.  Blows  or  fighting  with  the  fists. 

1605  ARMIN  Foole  upon  F.  (1880)  23  The  foole  . .  falls  at 
fisty  cuffes  with  him.  1613  T.  GODWIN  Rom.  Antiq.  (1658) 
02  In  this  kinde  of  fight  succeeded  fisticuffes.  a  1625 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Little  French  Lawyer  \v,  iv,  To  revenge  my 
wrongs  at  fisty-cuffs.  a  1745  SWIFT  (J.),  My  invention  and 
judgment  are  perpetually  at  fisticuffs,  till  they  have  quite 
disabled  each  other.  1811  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  34 
Fighting  men  and  lovers  of  fisty-cuffs.  1858  R.  A.  VAUGHAN 
Ess.  $  Rev.  I.  23  The  blows  . .  are  not  mere  fisticuffs. 
1877  SYMONDS  Renaiss.  Italy  v.  243  It  now  and  then 
happened  that  the  literary  gladiators  came  to  actual  fisticuffs. 

2.  attrib. 


1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  iv.  viii,  It  is  lucky  for  the 
women,  that  the  seat  of  fistycuff  war  is  not  the  same  with 
them  as  among  men.  1810  Naval  Chron,  XXIV.  369  The 
fistycuffs  art.  1848  J.  GRANT  Adv.  Aide-de-C,  xxxiii,  Many 
a  fisticuff  battle  and  bicker. 

Fisticuff  (rVstik»f\  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  a.  trans. 
To  strike  or  cuff  with  the  fists.  Alsoyf^.  b.  intr. 
To  fight  or  spar  with  the  fists. 

i65°~3  HALES  Dissert,  de  Pace'm  Phenix  (1708)  II.  351 
This  Writing  will  be  so  fisty-cuff'd  by  many.  1833  New 
Monthly  Mag.  XXXVII.  488  A  brace  of  judges  fisticuffing 
on  the  bench.  1885  M.  PATTISON  Mem.  52  He  would  . . 
have  fisticuffed  me  round  the  room  for  my  pains. 

Hence  Fi-sticuffing  vbl.  sb.  Also  Pi-sticuffer, 
a  pugilist ;  Fi'sticii  ffery,  fighting. 

1823  Blackw.  Mag.  XIV.  527  On  the  moral  propriety  of 
conjugal  fistycuffery  I  had  prepared  some  copious  remarks. 
1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-bks.  (1883)  II.  175  The  mis- 
cellaneous assaults  and  batteriesj  kickings,  fisticuffings  . . 
which  the  inferior  officers  continually  perpetrate.  1878 
JEFFERIES  Gamekeeper  at  H.  196  The  keeper  himself  is  not 
altogether  averse  to  a  little  fisticuffing.  1888  Century  Mag. 
Feb.  562/1  Every,  .fisticurfer.  .had  heard  of  Bob's  strength. 

Fistify  (fvstifei),  v.  humorous  nonce-wd.  [f. 
FIST  v.  +  -(I)FY.]  intr.  To  fight  with  the  fists. 

1860  THACKERAY  Round.  Papers,  Late  Gt.  Victories  (ityft) 
38  There  has  been  fistifying  enough. 

t  Fi'Stinff,  ///.  a.    Obs.     [f.  FIST  z>.2]    That 

fists  :  applied  as  a  contemptuous  epithet.  Fisting 
cur,  dogt  hound',  a  small  pet  dog  (cf.  foisting 
hound^. 

1529  MOKK  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  in.  Wks.  1262/2  A  lyttle 
fysting  curre.  1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  2141  Quhat  kynd  of 
woman  is  thy  wyfe?  ..  Ane  fist  and  flag,  a  flagartie  fuffe. 
1546  BALE  Eri£.  Votaries  i.  (1550)  49  Where  as  your  fisting 


Nonnes  were  of  Antichrist  and  tbe  deuill.  1576  FLEMING 
tr.  Cains'  Dogs  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  267  Tins  cur  [the 
Spaniel  gentle]  which  some  frumpingly  term  Fitting  Hounds 
serve  in  a  manner  to  no  good  use.  1611  COTGR.,  Vessaillc^ 
a  fysting;  or  a  crue  of  fysting  slouens  or  sluts.  1630 
J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  \\~ks.  n.  227/1  No  Daintie  Ladies 
fisting-hound.  1688  R.  Hoi, MIC  Armoury  11.  186/2  The 
Puppy,  or  Fisting-Dog,  [is]  such  as  Ladies  delight  in. 

i  Frstinut.  Obs.    Also  7  flstenut.  [corrupted 
form  of  fistic  nut:  see  FISTIC  sb.] 
1676-1732  COLES,  Piste-nuts.     1775  ASH,  Fistlnut. 

Fistle,  var.  of  FISSLE  and  dial.  f. THISTLE. 

Fistle :  see  FISTULA. 

i  Fi'stmeal.  Obs.  [f.  FIST^.I;  cf.OE./^w^/ 
measure  of  a  foot.]  The  breadth  of  the  fist. 

1621  BOLTON  Staf.  Ircl.  37  (an.  3  Edw.  iy)  Every  English 
man  . .  shall  have  an  English  Bow  of  his  own  length  and 
one  fistmele  at  the  least  betwixt  the  neckes. 

t  Fi'Stock.  Obs.  rare  ~ '.  [dim.  of  FIST  sb,^ : 
see  -OCK.]  A  fist. 

1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  ix.  (15931  227  Scarce  able  for 
to  stay  His  fistocke  from  his  servants  face. 

tFrstucate,  v.  Obs.-°    [f.  L*j£r/ita&-ppl. 

stem  of  fistncare  to  use  a  fistftca  or  rammer  :  see 
-ATE  3.]  (See  quot.) 

1623  COCKERAM  n.  E  f  v,  To  Ramme  downe  stones,  fistu- 
cate. 

II  Fistula  (fipsti«la),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  5-6  fystel, 
(6  flstle,  fystle,  -yl),  6-7  flstule,  (6  fystule). 
£.  6  fystela,  fistulay,  -ey,  flstelow,  -olo(e, 
phistilo,  6-7  fistulo(e,  7  fistila,  6-  fistula,  [a.  L. 
fistula  pipe,  flute  (also  in  pathological  sense— i), 
of  which  the  popular  representative  in  OF.  was 
festre,  FESTER  sb. 

In  Eng.  tl«-  word  appears  first  in  adapted  forms,  perh. 
taken  from  QY.fistletfistule.\ 

1.  Pathol.  A  long,  narrow,  suppurating  canal  of 
morbid  origin  in  some  part  of  the  body  ;  a  long, 
sinuous  pipe-like  ulcer  with  a  narrow  orifice. 

o.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb).  82  Colyk,  stranguyllyon, 
stone,  fystel  or  kanker  or  ony  other  sekenes.  1527  ANDREW 
Bmtnswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  C  iv,  It  is  good  for  to  wasshe 
the  fystules  with  the  same  water  twyse  in  a  daye.  1547 
BOORDE  Brev.  Health  %  236  A  fystle.  1599  A.  M.  Gabel 
kouer's  Physick  318/2  This  cureth  all  wounds,  and  all 
fi  sties. 

0.  [1398  TREVISA  Barth.  tfe  P.  R.  vn.  lix.  (1495)  274 
Fistula,  the  fester  is  a  postume  that . .  rootyth  wythin.  ]  1563 
T.  GALE  Antidot.  \\.  25  This  vnguent  . .  doeth  also  profyte 
muche  in  Fistulays.  c  1570  SIR  H.  GILBERT  Q.  Eliz.  Acad. 
(1869)  5  Towching  all  kindes  of  Vlcers,  Sores,  Phistiloes, 
wowndes,  &c.  1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  12  It  is 
good  for  all  wounds,  fistilaesz  and  sores  of  the  mouth. 
1671  SALMON  S%n.  Med.  in.  xxii.  423  It  cools  Feavers  and 
cures  Ulcers,  Fistulas,  Cancers.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of 
Diet  360  It  happens  sometimes  to  end  in  a  Fistula.  1879 
GRKKN  Read.  Eng.  Hist,  xviii.  89  Henry,  notwithstanding 
his  fistula  and  his  fever,  was  able  to  sit  on  horseback, 

Jig.  1581  J.  BELL  II addon'1  s  Answ.  Osor.  389  b,  Fosteryng 
continually  this  fretting  Fistula  within  the  Bowels  of  the 
Christian  commonweale.  1622  W.  WHATELV  God's  Hitsb. 
n.  48  An  heart  diseased  with  that  grievous  fistula  of 
hypocrisie.  1644  BULWER  Chiron.  5  The  mouth  is  but  a 
running  sore  and  hollow  fistula  of  the  minde. 
b.  in  animals,  birds,  etc. 

i6o7MARKHAMCrt7'#£  vii.xxvi.  45//^rt<//«£-,  OfthePolIeuill 
or  Fistula  in  the  Necke.  1614 — Cheap  Husb.  vni.  xvi.  (1668) 
133  The  Fistula  in  hawks  is  a  cankerous,  hollow  Ulcer  in 
any  part  of  a  hawks  body.  1678  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1311/4 
A  sorrel  Gelding  . .  having  formerly  had  a  Fistula.  1861 
G.  F.  BERKELEY Sfortsm.  W.  Prairies  x.  162  Sylph  [a  mare] 
.  .having  been  blistered  too  severely  on  the  withers  where 
a  fistula  had  evidently  been  apprehended. 

2.  Bot.   —Cassia fistula:  see  CASSIA  4. 

1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  62  This  is  the 
purgative  fruit  or  pods  of  the  Cassia  Fistula,  black  or  purg- 
ing Fistula. 

3.  A  natural  or  normal  pipe  or  spout  in  cetaceous 
animals,  insects,  etc.  (see  quots.). 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xix.  154  Like  cetaceous 
animals  and  Whales,  the  Lamprey  hath  a  fistula  spout  or  pipe 
at  the  back  part  of  the  head.  1658  Ibid.  in.  xxvi.  215  The 
Fistula  or  spout  [of  the  Whale].  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim, 
#  Min.  Introd.,  The  Mollusca  ..  have  a  fistule  above  the 
head.  1848  MAUNDER  Treas.  Nat.  Hist.  Gloss.  App., 
Fistula,  the  intermediate  subquadrangular  pipe,  in  insects, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the  antlia  which 
conveys  the  nectar  to  the  pharynx. 

4.  EccL  A  tube  through  which  in  early  times 
communicants  received  the  consecrated  wine ;  now 
used  by  the  Pope  only. 

1670  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  n.  53  The  fistula,  or  pipe  of 
gold  wherwith  the  Pope  receiues  the  consecrated  blood  of 
our  Sauiour  in  the  Chalice.  1848 Ecclesiologist  VIII.  99  He 
held  the  chalice  with  his  right  hand,  and  the  fistula  in  the 
chalice  with  his  left,  while  the  brethren  in  order  imbibed. 

||  5.  Mus.  A  reed  instrument  or  pipe  of  the 
ancient  Romans. 

1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.  (1803)  I.  301  A  rural 
instrument,  perfectly  answering  the  description  of  the 
ancient  fistula,  being  composed  of  unequal  reeds.  1722 
J,  RICHARDSON  Statues  Italy*  etc.  185  One  sits  upon  a  Rock 
playing  on  a  Fistula.  1727  POPE  Mem.  M.  Scrtl'lerus  i.  v. 
Wks.  1741,11.  19,  I  will  have  it  [the  Whistle]  exactly  to  cor- 
respond with  the  ancient  Fistula. 

t  Fi'Stula,  v.  Obs.  In  6  fystle.  [f.  prec.  ^b.] 
intr.  To  form  or  become  a  fistula. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  vi.  9  If  this  impediment  do 
encrease,  and  a  remedy  by  tyme  not  had,  it  wyll  fester  and 
fystle.  1646  J.  WHITAKEK  Uzziah  39  Till  at  last  it  fistula 
or  gangrene. 


FISTULA'D. 

t  Fi'Stnla'd,  ///.  a.  Obs.  Also  6  fystyled, 
fystuled,  7  flstuled.  [f.  Fj:sTiiLA,y£y/w/£  +  -ED-.J 
Formed  into,  or  accompanied  by,  a  fistula. 

1547  BOORUK  firev.  Health  I'ref.  4  Woundes  that  be  festered 
and  fystyled.  Ibid.  §  377  Some  be  playne  woundes,  &  some 
fystuled,  &  some  be  festered.  1656  EAKL  MONM.  Advt.fr. 
fantass.  147  Wounds  that  are  fistuled,  and  incurable 
cancars.  Ibid.  15^  Fistula'd.  1662  R.  MATHKW  Unl.  Alch. 
§  16.  10  Sundry  stinking  Fistula'd  Ulcers  running  in  it. 

Fistular  vfi'sti/?Iaj),  a.  [ad.  L.  Ji$tular-i$,  f. 
fistula:  see  FISTULA  sb.  and  -AR  ].] 

1.  Bot.    Hollow  and  cylindrical  like  a  pipe  or 
reed,  tube-like.    Also,  consisting  of  tube-like  parts. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  s.  v.  Flower^  Compounded 
Flowers,  are  either,  Discous . .  Planifolious . .  Fistular,  which 
is  compounded  of  many  long,  hollow,  little  Flowers  like 
Pipes,  a.  1712  LISLE  Husb.  (1757)  150  The  fibres  and  fistular 
parts  of  a  plant.  1845  LINDLEV  Sck.  Bot.  viii.  (1858)  150 
Leaves  fistular.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  149  Umbelli- 
fera:.  Herbs.  Stems  usually  fistular,  solid  at  the  nodes. 

2.  Path.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
fistula. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Fistular,  Fistnlary,  or 
FistuloitSi  belonging  to  a  Fistula.  18. .  tr.  Bickafs  Physio  I. 
(L.),  Such,  too,  is  the  character  of  the  mucous  membrane  in 
fistular  canals. 

t  Fi'stulary,  a.  Obs.    [See  -AEY  -.]  =  prec. 

1616  CHAPMAN  Homer's  Hymns,  Hennes  Wks.  (1625!  83 
Apollo  ..  Gaue  him  the  farr-heard  fistularie  Reede.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glo$sagr.}  Fistitlary,  belonging  to  that  disease 
[Fistula]  or  to  a  pipe. 

t  Frstplate,  v.  Ol>s.  [f.  L.fisluldt-  ppl.  stem 
of  fistulare,  f.  fistula :  see  FISTULA  sb.  and 

-ATE  3.] 

1.  intr.  (in  Path.}  To  form  or  grow  to  a  fistula. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  322  Tfcat  the  upper 

part  of  the  wound  heal  not  faster  then  the  bottom,  for  fear 
of  Fistulating.  1663-76  BULLOKAR,  Fistnlate,  to  turn  or 
grow  to  a  Fistula. 

2.  trans.  To  make  tubular. 

1751  Student  II.  378  It  [chalal]  signifies,  .to  perforate  or 
fistulate.  loid.  379  Their  tubes,  pipes  or  ducts,  fistulated, 
or  hollowed,  to  circulate  the  blood  and  juices. 

Hence  Fi'stnlated  ///•  "• ;  Postulating  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a.  Also  Fistula  tion,  the  formation  of 
a  fistula. 

i6u  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  79  Cure  old  and 


.  . 

1656  EARL  MONM.  Aitvt.  fr.  1'arnass.  312  Cankers  and 
fistulated  wounds  must  be  cured  by  fire.  1659  BP.GAUDEN 
Slight  Healings  11660)  2  The  old  sores  and  fistulating  ulcers 
of  this  Church  and  State. 

Fistula  :  anglicized  form  of  FISTULA,  q.  v. 

Fistulidan  (fistW'UdSnJ.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L. 
fistulid-es  (see  FISTULA  and  -ID)  +  -AN.!  CSee 
quot.  1842.) 

1835  KIRBV  'Hob.  f,  Inst.  Aniin.  I.  vi.  214  The  third  and  last 
section  of  the  Lchinoderms  .  .  are  the  Fistulidans  1842 
BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.  Lit.  f,  Art,  FisMidans  ..  a  tribe  of 
tchmodermatotis  animals,  comprehending  those  which  have 
an  elongated  cylindrical  tube-like  body. 

Fistuliform  (fi-sti«"lif^nn\  a.  [f.  FISTULA  + 
-(I)FOBM.]  Of  the  form  of  a  reed  or  tube. 

1813  W.  PHILLIPS  Introd.  Mm.  (ed.  3)  Introd.  88  Minerals 
occurring  in  round  hollow  columns  are  termed  fistuliform 
stalactites  and  iron  pyrites  occur  fistuliform. 

ristulose  (fistiaUiu-s),  a.  [ad.  L.  fistulos-us, 
i.  fistula:  see  -OSE.]  =next. 

c  1420  Pallad  on  Husb.  i.  375  For  bylding  better  is  the 
harder  myne  The  fistulose  and  softer  lete  it  goone  To  cover 
with.  1846  .WORCESTER  (citing  HOOKERI,  Fistnlose,  formed 
like  a  fistula;  fistular.  1881  Nature  XXIII.  426  A  mass 
of  fistulose  coral. 

Pistulous  (frstirfbs),  a.  [acl.  L.  fistulos-us  : 
see  prec.  and  -ous.] 

1.  Path.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a   fistula  ;    of  the   i 
nature  of  a  fistula  ;  attacked  by  a  fistula. 

i6«i  COTGR.,  Injection  .  .  a  squirting,  or  conueying  of  a 
liquid  medicine  ..  mto  a  hollow  and  fistulous  vlcer  172, 
™ERALL  ",7  V  Mar-<l88*>  "I-  =84  His  fistulous  thigh. 
zrlduaMv  T  A  '  ^-Jl8?7)  3"  A  fistulous  office  is 

Si  ,1  osV  ,m>       l86*    '  A-  PARKES  Pract-  "yet"" 

ltd.  3)  98  Fistulous  sores  are  apt  to  be  produced.     - 
A.  a.  Resembling  a  pipe  or  tube  in  form,  tubular.   . 
D.  tlavm    or  containin 
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Fit,  fytte  (fit),«V  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms: 
i  fitt,  4-5  fyt(t,  4-6  fitt^e,  5-6,  g  fytte,  5-8  fit. 
[OE.  fitt  str.  fern.  =  OS.  *fittia,  preserved  in 
latinized  form  in  the  preface  to  the  Htliand :  '  J uxta 
morem  vero  illius  poematis,  omne  opus  per  vitleas 
distinxit,  quas  nos  lectiones  vel  sententias  possumus 
appellate  '. 

Some  regard  the  word  as  identical  with  OHG.  Jiza\ist  of 
cloth,  mod.Ger.  Jitze  skein  of  yarn,  also  explained  in  the 
I7th  c.  as  '  the  thread  with  which  weavers  mark  off  a  day's 
work ' ;  the  sense  '  division  or  canto  of  a  poem  '  might  well 
be  a  transferred  use  of  this.  The  Ger.  word  corresponds  to 
ON.yf/str.  fern.,  hem,  also  '  web 'of  a  bird's  foot :— OTeut. 
*fitja,  of  unknown  origin  :  see  remarks  under  next  sb.] 
1.  A  part  or  section  of  a  poem  or  song ;  a  canto. 
r888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxi.  §  i  (Gr.)  Se  wisdom  pa  has 
fitte  asungen  hsefde.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  I.  139  Cumse[J>] 
ber  a  Fitte.  <  1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Thopas  17^7  Lo,  lordes, 
heer  is  a  fyt ;  If  ye  wil  eny  more  of  it,  To  telle  it  wol  I  fonde. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  5626  Now  fynes  here  a  fitt  &  folows  a 
notnire.  c  1450  Bk.  Citrtasyc  349  in  Babees  Bk.  309  Of  cur- 
tasie  here  endis  be  secunde  fyt.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng. 
Poesie  i.  xxvi.  (Arb.)  65  This  Epithalamie  was  deuided  by 
breaches  into  three  partes  to  serue  for  three  seuerall  fits  or 
times  to  be  song.  1771  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Lanettm  20  Mar. 
in  Boswell,  Dr.  Percy  has  written  a  long  ballad  in  many 
fits.  18x2  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  \.  xciii,  Here  is  one  fytte  of 
Harold's  pilgrimage.  1864  SKEAT  Uhland's  Poems  213 
The  first '  fytte '  here  is  ended. 

2.  A  strain  of  music,  stave.  Also,  to  dance  a  fit. 
a\yx>  laic  ff  his  step  dame  in  Herrig's  Archiv  XC.  78, 
I  shall  yow  shewe  of  my  gle  :  Ye  shall  haue  a  fytte. 
731548  King  Estmere  243  in  Percy  Reliq.  (1765)  I.  68  To 
playe  my  wiffe  and  me  a  fitt.  (1550  R.  WEVER  Lusty  /»- 
ventits  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  48,  I  would  fain  go  dance  a  fit. 

1578  Gnde  $  G.  Ball.  (1868)  182  Sa  sail  thay  pype  ane  mirrie 
fit.    1673  True  Worship  God  65  An  afternoon  Sermon  . . 
many  times,  .serves  only  like  a  fit  of  Musick,  to  Lull  them 
asleep  after  their  Dinner.     1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol. 
Gen,  (1693)  611  Come  now,  strike  up  and  give  us  a  fit. 

Pit  (fit),  rf.2  Forms :  I  fitt,  4-7  fitt(e,  5-6 
fytt(e,  4, 6-  fit.  \OE.fitt,  str.,  of  uncertain  gender; 
recorded  only  once ;  the  sense  '  conflict  seems 
probable  from  the  context. 

The  OTeut.  type  *fiijo-,  -ia  is  not  found  in  any  other  lang. 
with  any  of  the  senses  explained  below.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  word  may  be  cognate  or  even  identical  with 
prec.,  and  that  the  primitive  sense  may  have  been  'juncture', 
'meeting';  cf.  the  vbs.  Icel._/f//'n  to  knit,  early  mod.Du. 
vittn  '  to  accomodate,  to  fitt,  to  serve  '  ( Hexham) ;  on  this 
supposition  FIT  so.3,  a.,  and  v.  would  also  be  cognate.] 

tl.  Conflict,  struggle.     Only  in  OE.  rare-1. 

a  1000  Cxdmon's  Cm.  2072  (Gr.)  [Abraham]  sloh  and  fylde 
feond  on  fitte. 

1 2.  A  position  of  hardship,  danger,  or  intense 
excitement ;  a  painful,  terrible,  or  exciting  experi- 
ence. Obs. 

In  quot.  1550  there  is  an  apparent  re-development  of  the 
OE.  sense. 

£1325  Song  Yesterday  93  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  135  pat  ferful 
fit  may  no  mon  fle.  c 1386  CHAUCER  Kccve'f  T.  264  We  ban 
had  an  yvel  fit  today.  Ibid.  310  So  mery  a  fit  ne  had  she 
nat  ful  yore.  _  Wife's  Prol.  42  This  noble  king.  .The  firste 
night  had  many  a  mery  fitte  With  eche  of  hem.  £-1400 
Rom.  Rose  5197,  I  mene  not  that  [love],  which  . .  bringith 
thee  in  many  a  fitte,  And  ravysshith  fro  thce  all  thi  witte 
a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  254  An  hardere  fytt  never  ye  had.  la  1500 
Chester  PI.  (E.  E.T.  S.)  205  And  now  that  fitt  may  I  iot 
flee.  Ibid.  390  Four  wyndes  they  be  .  .Which  shall  blow 
before  Christ,  .ther  is  none  so  fell  their  fitt  may  flee.  1550 
BALE  EngVotaria  n.  Hvij  b,  The  first  fit  of  Anselme  with 
kynge  William  Rufus.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  8  In  this 
fearefull  fit  also  of  an  eclipse. 

tb.  In  i6thc.  occas. :  A  mortal  crisis  ;  a  bodily 
state  (whether  painful  or  not':  that  betokens  death. 

1579  LYLY  Enphites  (Arb.)  181  The  patient  . .  is  y>  neerest 
death  when  he  thmketh  himself  past  his  disease,  and  the 
lesse   griefe   he   feeleth  y  greater  fits  he  endureth.      1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.vii.  66,  The  life  did  flit  away  out  of  her  nSt 
And  all  his  senses  were  with  deadly  fit  opprest.     1501  _ 
Auma  Time  598  Feeling  the  fit  that  him  forewarnd  to  die. 

d.  a.  A  paroxysm,  or  one  of  the  recurrent  attacks, 
of  a  periodic  or  constitutional  ailment.  In  later 
use  also  with  wider  sense  :  A  sudden  and  somewhat 
severe  but  transitory  attack  (of  illness,  or  of  some 
specified  ailment'. 


mg  or  containing  a  tube  or  tubes  ;  honey-       !"J'ea 


.  conanng  a  tue  or  tubes  :  honey- 

combed with  small  tubes.     c.  Of  a  flower:  Having   , 
marr    lon 


a 1547  SURREV  Faith/.  Loucr  declareth,  Songs  *  S.  (1585) 
™     ,      S£  'Sen  '"  '^  S>king  fits  Procurc  them  selu«  'o 


. 
marry  long  hollow  florets. 


„.     -         —  rf  "-.—•••"»•«'*  .i*.  ii**u  a  *•  cauer.  .And 

n  me  f  it  was  on  him,  I  did  marke  How  he  did  shake 
'.  ALLSOPP  in  i*th  Rfp.  Hist.  JlfSS.  Com,,,.  App.  v  8 
Taken  with  a  fit  of  the  collicke.     1691  BLAIR  in  W.  S  Perrv 
r.  Amer.  Col.  Ch.  (1860)  I.  6  The  Bishop  of  London 
Th   Phv<*tn  X'T'V,  M?-'  °f  ??  stone'    I7*s  ?•  R°»'*SON 
S^OL?--  "-14"™1:  ,F!.t5  °f  Intermittent  Fevers. 


fferem  ~ 

different  from  a  fit  of  rheumatism  or  gout. 

J'g.   1567  DRANT  Horace's  Art  Poet.  C  i  b,  Sawes  there  be 
to  cure  thy  greedie  care  :  To  master  thyne  £&££$£. 
t  D.  spec.  A  paroxysm  of  lunacy  (formerly  viewed 
as  a  periodic  disease).   Obs. 

L  ^Jnksse.some  fit  or  frenrie  do 


PIT. 

loss  of  consciousness  and  power  of  motion,  or  with 
convulsions,  as  fainting,  hysteria,  apoplexy,  para- 
lysis, or  epilepsy.  In  i8th  c.  often  used  spec,  with- 
out defining  word  =  ' fainting-fit '  or  'fit  of  the 
mother '  (i.  e.  of  hysteria  :  see  MOTHER)  ;  in  recent 
use  it  suggests  primarily  the  notion  of  an  epileptic 
or  convulsive  fit. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  iii.  in.  689  A  iealous  woman 
that  by  this  meanes  had  many  fits  of  the  Mother.  1650 
BULWER  Anthropomet.  141  Who  ..  fell  straightway  into 
a  Convulsion  and  Epileptical  fits.  1681  OTWAY  Soldier's 
Fort.  i.  i,  One  Kiss  of  him  were  enough  to  cure  Fits  of  the 
Mother.  1702  STEELE  Funeral  I.  (1734 1 20  Fits  are  a  mighty 
help  in  the  Government  of  a  good-natured  Man.  1762 
GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xxi.  §  15  Observe  the  art  of  the  poet  . . 
When  the  queen  can  say  no  more,  she  falls  into  a  fit  . .  take 
my  word  for  it,  that  fits  are  the  true  aposiopesis  of  modern 
tragedy.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.dw  629  Convulsion 
fits  often  constitute  the  last  scene  of  acute  or  chronic  dis- 
orders. 1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  <J-  Lugger  i.  v.  76  When 
the  fainting  fit  carte  on  in  which  she  died.  Mod.  '  Has 
she  fainted  ?  '  '  No,  I  fear  it  is  a  fit.' 

d.  Hence  colloq.  in  various  hyperbolical  phrases, 
as  to  scream  oneself  into  fits,  to  throw  (a  person) 
into  fits.  Also,  To  teat  (a  person,  a  thing)  into 
fits :  to  defeat  or  excel  thoroughly, '  beat  hollow  ' ; 
to  give  (a  person)  fits :  to  inflict  humiliating  defeat 
on  ;  in  U.S.  to  rate  or  scold  vigorously. 

1839  HOOD  Tale  Trumpet  xxix,  It  beats  all  others  into 
fits.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snots  xx,  Till  the  little  wretch 
screams  herself  into  fits.  1859  FARKAR  Jul.  Home  i,  He 
beat  you  to  fits  in  the  Latin  verse.  1860  L.  HARCOURT 
Diaries  G.  Rose  II.  104  Such  a  proposal . .  would  have 
thrown  him  into  fits.  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect.  I.  iv,  If 


fits  to  our  folks  to-day.  1885  RUNCIMAN  Skippers  *  Sh., 
Old  Pirate  87  We  goes  out  and  tackles  a  East  Indiaman. . 
and  he  gives  us  fits. 

4.  In  various  uses  originally  trans/,  from  3. 
a.  A  sudden  and  transitory  state  of  activity  or 
inaction,  or  of  any  specified  kind  of  activity,  feel- 
ing, inclination,  or  aptitude. 

1586  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  i.  ii.  20   His  seruants  fear  his 
solemn  fittes.    1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  iii.  186  The 


Saint  Indeed '(1754)  143  We  have  our  hot  and  cold  fits  by 
turns.     1697   BP.    PATRICK    Comm.    Ex.    xx.    8    Stedfastly 


„ ,1860)  391  I  his  outraeev,™  ...... ..,stjl 

. .  threw  the  whole  family  into  a  violent  fit  of  wondering. 
IMlMm  YONGE  Cameos  I.ii.i  i  He  had  many  fits  of  devotion 
1882  PICTON  Cronrwell  ii.  25  The  boy  had  fits  of  application 
alternating  with  fits  of  idleness. 
b.  spec,  in  Optics,  (see  quot.  1704). 
1704  NEWTON  Optics  n.  in.  (1721)  256  The  returns  of  the 


-w-creatures. 

c.  A  sudden  seizure  of  any  malady  attended  with 


;pacc  it  passe: 

every  return  and  the  next  return,  the  Interval  of  its  Fits 
1803  Edin.  Rev.  I.  455  The  law  of  the  fits  . .  might  be 
fancifully  resolved  into  a  still  more  general  law.  1831 
BREWSTER  Optics  xv.  §  83.  126  In  virtue  of  which  they 
possess  at  different  points  of  their  path  fits  or  dispositions 
to  be  reflected  or  transmitted  by  transparent  bodies. 

C.  Often  in  phr.  By  fits  (and  starts')  :  by  irregular 
impulses  or  periods  of  action,  at  varying  intervals, 
fitfully,  spasmodically.  Also  more  rarely,  fa/, 
t  upon,  fits,  by  fits  and  girds  (obs.  exc.  dial.}, 
t  spasms,  or  f  turns ;  t  by  halves  and  fits. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  vii.  39  He  doth  not  thinges 
by  fittes  as  Creatures  doe  but  he  continueth  alwayes  in 
one  will.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trail.  72  A  lazy  people,  that  worke 
but  by  fits,  a  1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  489  Vpon  fits  you 
shall  haue  them  talke  like  angels,  and  yet  . .  are  deuils 
indeede.  1620  SANDERSON  Serin,  ad  Pop.  i.  (1681)  145  If 
thou  hast  these  things  only  by  fits  and  starts.  163$  SWAN 
•*>pec.  M.  11670)  363  The  swallow  . .  sleepeth  but  by  '  halves 
and  fits '  (as  we  say)  which  is  no  sound  kind  of  rest.  1650 
FULLER  Pisgah  i.  ii.  5  That  froward  people  worshiped  him 
by  fits  and  girds.  1664  POWER  E.if.  Philos.  i.  25  Without 
any  saliency  or  leaping,  without  any  fits  or  starts  in  its  Pro- 
gression. 1678  CUDWOETH  Infill.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  17.  303  To 
suppose  that  Orpheus  had  by  Fits  and  turns  been  of  different 
humours.  1781  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Let.  10  Mar.,  Let  me 
murmur  as  I  will  by  fits,  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  change 
your  destination.  1785  T.  JEFFERSON  Corr.  Wks.  1859  I. 
426  No  particular  State,  acting  by  fits  and  starts,  can  harass 
the  trade  of  France,  Holland,  £c.  1791  BURKE  Th.  French 
Affairs  Wks.  VII.  49  The  non-payment,  .is  only  by  fits  and 
spasms.  1805  SOUTH  EY  Madoc  in  W.  x,  As  the  flashes  of 
the  central  fire  At  fits  arose.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem. 
xxiii,  Breaking  into  song  by  fits.  1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD 
Mrs.  Hallib.  i.  xiv,  Jane  was.. more  hopeful  by  fits  and 
starts  than  continuously  so.  1884  Chesh.  Class.  s.v., '  The 
clock  strikes  by  fits  and  gurds.1 

d.  fThe  time  during  which  a  'fit'  lasts,  a 
'spell',  short  period  (obs.}.  Also,  a  spell  of 
weather  of  a  specified  kind  (obs.  exc.  dial.}. 

1583  FULKE  Defence  iii.  205  After  you  have  railed  a  fit. 
1615  DYKE  Myst.  Self-DecehHng  116  Which  is  not  settled 
and  rooted,  but  pnely  for  a  fitte.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Hum. 
Lieutenant  iv.  iv,  I  will  not  leave  ye  for  a  fit.  a  1628 
PRESTON  New  Covt.  (1634)  213  He  may  for  a  fit,  put  out  his 
hand  to  wickedness.  1685  TKMPLE  Ess.  Garden.  Wks.  1731 
iol8n Attended  by  some  Fi'  of  Hot  and  Dry  Weather. 
1685  JJRYDEN  Heract,  Ode  m.  xxix.  iv,  Sometimes  'tis  grate- 


PIT. 

ful  to  the  Rich,  to  try  A  short  vicissitude,  and  fit  of  Poverty. 
17*1  SWIFT  Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  556  A  fit  of  good  weather 
would  tempt  me  a  week  longer.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland 
Gloss,  s.v.,  'A  strange  dry  fit  we've  had  for  seear.' 

e.  A  capricious  impulse,  humour,  mood. 

a  1680  BUTLER  Ron.  (1759)  I.  174  Invention  ..  Disdains 
t'  obey  the  proudest  Wit,  Unless  it  chance  to  b'  in  the  Fit. 

1786  BURNS  To  J.  S.  iv,  Just  now  I  Ve  taen  the  fit  o'  rhyme. 

1787  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  6  Mar.,  I  assured  him  I  was 
seized  with  a  silent  fit.     1869  MRS.  STOWE  Oldtmvn  Folks 
iv.  30  When  the  fit  was  on  him,  he  would  shoeahorse  better 
than  any  man  in  the  county. 

f.  A  violent  access  or  outburst  of  laughter,  tears, 
rage,  etc. 

1654  WIUTLOCK  Zootomia  47  The  Doctresse  would  have 
a  shaking  fit  of  Laughter  at  you  presently.  1676  HOBBES 
Iliad  (1677)  377  Achilles,  when  his  fit  of  tears  was 
laid  ..  came  from  his  throne.  1678  WANLEY  H'ond.  Lit. 
ll'orldv.  ii.  §  12.  469/2  In  one  of  bis  drunken  fits  he  was 
buried  alive.  1778  MAD.  D'ARBI.AY  Diary  26  Aug.,  [She] 
took  me  into  a  back  room,  and  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughter.  1816  SHKLLKY  Alastor  171  Her  breath  Tumultu- 
ously  accorded  with  those  fits  Of  intermitted  song.  1874 
CARPENTER  Merit.  Phys.  \.  vii.  (1879)  325  A  prolonged  fit  of 
grumbling.  1886  J.  K.  JEROME  Idle  Thoughts  64  He  would 
go  off  into  fits  of  merriment  over  every  word  you  uttered. 

5.  Comb.,  as  f  fit-meal  adv.,  by  fits  and  starts 
(cf.  PIECE-MEAL)  ;  fit-weed  (see  quot.). 

1593  NASHE  Christ" s  T.  34  a,  Rather  . .  then  day-diuersi- 
fying  Agues  . .  should  fit-meale  feede  on  them.  1756  P. 
BROWNE  Jamaica  185  The  stinking  Eryngo  or  Fit  tweed  . . 
All  parts  of  this  plant  are  reckoned  very  powerful  anti- 
histerics. 

tFit,  J/v1  Obs.  rare-1.  In  3  fltte  (2  syll.). 
[ME.  fate,  perh. :— OE.  *Ji/ta,  of  obscure  origin  ; 
possibly  f.  OE.///,  FIT  sb* 

It  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  subst.  use  of  FIT#.,  but  that 
word  has  not  been  found  before  the  isth  c.,  and  is  perhaps 
a  derivative  of  this.] 

An  adversary  of  equal  power  ;  one's  '  match  \ 

a  xajo  Owl  $  Night.  782  Thou  deth  mid  strengthe  and 
mid  witte  That  other  thing  nis  non  his  fitte. 

Pit  (fit),  jM     [f.  FIT  vf\ 

1.  The  process  of  fitting  or  rendering  fit.     f  a.  In 
the   phrase  out  of  fit ',   app.  meaning  *  fitted  out, 
settled  in  life'  (obs.  rare  —  1},     b.  A  preparation 
or  fittingyfcr  something  (U.S.).     Cf.  outfit. 

a  1688  BUNYAN  Heav.  Footman  (1698)  42  Till  my  children 
are  out  of  Fit.  1883  New  Eng.  Jrnl.  Educ.  XVII.  133 
[This  Academy]  has  for  many  years  given  an  excellent  fit 
for  college. 

2.  A  fitting  or  adaptation  of  one  thing  to  another, 
esp.  the  adjustment  of  dress  to  the  body;  the  style 
or  manner  in  which  something  is  made  to  fit.      To 
a  Jit :  to  a  nicety. 

1823  W.  T.  MONCRIEFF  Tom  4-  ferry  i.  iv,  A  tight  fit,  not 
much  hunting  room.  1868  E.  YATES  Rock  Ahead  \\.  iii, 
He  noticed  all  these  details  down  to  the  fit  of  her  gloves. 
1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  69  A  man  May  be  ashamed 
too  of  his  rustic  fit.  1890  C.  M.  WOODWARD  Manual  Train. 
xv.  247  How  to  saw  to  a  fit  on  the  right  or  left  of  a  line. 
b.  concr.  A  garment  that  fits. 

1831  Examineriifa  It's  rather  a  tight  fit.  1849  THACKERAY 
Pendennis  xvii,  It  [the  gown]  was  an  excellent  fit. 

3.  Soap-making.    The   condition    of  the    liquid 
soap  in  the  operation  of  *  fitting ' ;  see  FIT  v.  10. 

1885  W.  L.  CARPENTER  Manuf.  Soap  vi.  173  Practice  and 
observation  alone  enable  the  operator  to  obtain  '  a  good  fit '. 
Ibid,)  A  fine  fit  gives  a  very  large  nigre. 

4.  A  fit-out :  a  furnishing  with  all  that  is  requi- 
site, esp.  in  dress ;  an  equipment. 

1836  MARRY  AT  Midsk.  Easy  xx,  They  condescended  to 
have  a  regular  fit-out  —and  it  so  happened  that  the  fit-out 
was  not  far  from  a  regular  fit.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz. 
xxiii,  Who  says  we  ain't  got  a  first-rate  fit-out? 

6.  Comb.9  as  fit-rod  (see  quot.). 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Fit-rodt  a  small  iron  rod 
with  a  hook  at  the  end  . .  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  bolts 
or  treenails  required  to  be  driven  in. 

Pit  (fit),  a.  Forms  :  5  fyt,  6  fitte,  6-7  fytt(e, 
6-  fit.  [First  recorded  c  1440 ;  possibly  f.  FIT  sb$, 
though  as  that  word  is  known  only  from  a  solitary 
instance  the  derivation  is  very  doubtful.  The  adj. 
is  recorded  a  century  earlier  than  the  modern  verb, 
and  appears  to  be  its  source ;  the  view  that  it  is 
a  pa.  pple.  of  the  vb.  fitte  to  marshal  troops  (see 
FIT  z/.l  i)  is  tenable  only  on  the  assumption  that 
the  vb.  had  an  unrecorded  wider  sense.  To  some 
extent  the  adj.  appears  to  have  been  influenced  in 
meaning  by  FEAT  a.] 

1.  Well  adapted  or  suited  to  the  conditions  or 
circumstances  of  the  case,  answering  the  purpose, 
proper  or  appropriate.  Const,  for  ^also,  rarely, 
with  ellipsis  of/0;-)  or  to  with  inf. 

(1440  Promp,  Parv.  163/1  Fyt,  or  mete,  congruus,  1550 
BALE  Image  Both  CA.xx'i.  Hh  v  b,  Nothinge  faire  apered  this 
stones  . .  whan  they  were  hewen,  squared  and  made  fitte 
foundacion.  1594  WILLOBIE  in  Shaks.  C.  Praise  10  No 
tyme  or  fit  occasion  leave.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  1^  i.  ii.  17 
Thou  art  fitter  to  be  worne  in  my  cap,  then  to  wait  ;u  my 
heeles.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  M  v,  Tench  . . 
is  fittest  meate  for  labouring  men.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIIl^ 
n.  ii.  117  Prethee  call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  Secretary. 
I  find  him  a  fit  fellow,  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Bonduca  in.  i, 
Steel  us  both  with  angers,  and  warlike  executions  fit  thy 
viewing.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parey's  Chimirg,  xxvi.  xxxvi. 
(1678)  654  The  time  fittest  for  the  use  of  Apophlegmatisms 
is  the  morning.  1639  FULLER  Holy  /far  v.  xxix.  (1647)  281 
A  Spaniard  . .  proposed  the  French  Tongue  as  most  fit. 
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1663  BUTLER  Hnd.  i.  i.  865  This  is  no  fit  Place  Nor  time,  to 
argue  out  the  Case.  1710  PRIDF.AL-X  Orig.  Tithes  ii.  53 
What  is  the  fittest  portion  of  our  Substance  to  be  set  apart. 
1852  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  \.  ii.  14  Until  he  could  find  a 
fit  opportunity  of  quitting  Normandy.  1862  H.  SPENCKR 
First  Princ.  i.  v.  §32(1875)  119  Forms  of  religion  ..  must 
be  fit  for  those  who  live  under  them.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
fed.  2)  III.  251  Those  stories  are  not  fit  to  be  repeated. 
b.  absol.\  esp.  in  survival  of  the  fittest. 

1843  CARLYLE  Past  $•  Pr.  11.  viii.  in  There  is  in  every 
Nation  and  Community  a  fittest,  a  wisest,  bravest,  best. 
1867  H.  SPTCNCER  Biol.  §  193  11-53  By  the  continual  survival 
of  the  fittest,  such  structures  must  become  established. 

2.  Befitting  the  person  or  the  circumstances,  agree- 
able to  decorum,  becoming,  convenient,  proper, 
right.  Const,  as  above.  Now  only  in  predicative 
use,  as  It  is  fit  that,  etc.,  or  to  with  inf. 

c  1440  York  Myst,  i.  65  Fetys  and  fayre  and  fygured  full 
fytt.  1554-9  Songs  $  Ball.  Ph.  fy  Mary  (1860)  4  In  hyme 
voyd  was  noihyng  that  was  nydfull  and  fytt.  x6ox  SHAKS. 
Ail's  Well  in.  vi.  14  It  were  fit  you  knew  him,  least ..  he 
might  at  some  great  and  trustie  businesse.  .fayle  you.  1607 
—  Cor.  HI.  ii.  83  Say  to  them  Thou. .  Hast  not  the  soft  way, 
which  thou  do'st  confesse  Were  fit  for  thee  to  vse.  1625 
KACON  Ess.,  Innovations  (Arb.)  526  What  is  setled  by 
Custome,  though  it  be  not  good,  yet  at  least  it  is  fit.  1649 
BP.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  (1650)  203  There  are  Theologicall 
verities  fit  for  us  to  know  and  beleeve.  a.  1715  BURNET  Own 
7%MM(n"66)  1. 102  While  he  was  balancing  m  his  mind  what 
was  fit  for  him  to  do.  1787  BENTHAM  Def.  Usury  x.  04  It 
is  one  thing,  to  find  reasons  why  it  is  fit  a  law  should  nave 
been  made  :  it  is  another  to  [etc.]. 

absol.  1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  $  Achit.  765  If  the  Croud  be 
Judge  of  fit  and  just,  And  Kings  are  onely  Officers  in  trust, 
Then  [etc.].  xSxo  D.  STEWART  Phifas.  Ess.  n.  i.  i.  215  The 
idle  generalities  we  meet  with,  .about  the  ideas  of  the  good, 
the  fit,  and  the  becoming. 
*  b.  In  phrases,  to  see,  think  Jit. 

1611  BIBLE  2  Mace.  iv.  19  Which  ..  the  bearers  therof 
thought  fit  not  to  bestow  vpon  the  sacrifice,  a  1687  PETTY 
Pol.  Aritk.  (1690)  95  All  these  things  may  be  done,  if  it  be 
so  thought  fit  by  the  Sovereign  Power.  1711  STEELE  Sfiect. 
No.  43  F  3  Where  and  in  what  manner  we  see  fit.  1761 
HUME  Hist.  Eng.  III.  Ixi.  322  Cromwell  thought  fit  to 
indulge  a  new  fancy.  18x5  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Susan  Gray  73 
If  God  sees  fit . .  that  I  should  marry,  in  his  due  time  he 
will  provide  me  with  a  worthy  husband.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  477  The  Athenians  have  thought  fit  to 
condemn  me. 

t  c.  Needing,  requiring,  or  calling  for  (action 
of  some  kind).     Const,  to  with  passive  inf.    Obs. 

1621  ELSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  54  FVtt  to  be 
so  done,  but  the  matter  of  Yelverton.  .cannot  be  paste  over. 
1661-2  MARVELL  Corr.  xxxiii.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  77  Wherein 
you  shall  find  it  [the  Petition]  fit  to  be  alterd,  be  pleased 
to  returne  it  corrected  to  us.  1756  BORKE  Subl.  <$•  B.  Wks. 
1842  I.  53  Good  sense  and  experience.. find  out  what  is  fit 
to  be  done  in  every  work  of  art. 

f3.  Of  a  manufactured  article:  Of  the  right 
measure  or  size;  made  to  fit,  accurate  in  fit,  well 
or  close-fitting.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  312/2  Fytte  as  a  garment  or  other  thynge. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  tv.  i.  50  One  a  these  Maides  girdles 
for  your  waste  should  be  fit.  1596  HARINGTON  Metam. 
Ajax  (1814)  8  To  which  you  must  have  a  hollow  key  with  a 
worm  fit  to  that  screw.  1641  FRENCH  Distill.  L  (1651)  6 
The  stopple  . .  ground  very  smooth  and  fit  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Vessell.  1646  CRASHAW  Poems  118  Her  garments,  that 
upon  her  sit.  .close  and  fit.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc,  169 
A  square  hole  made  fit  to  it  in  the  hithermost  Cheek. 

4.  Possessing  the  necessary  qualifications,  properly 
qualified,  competent,  deserving.     Const,  as  above ; 
also  f  of.     For  phr.  Fit  to  hold  a  candle  to :  see 
CANDLE  5  c. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  44  Having  now  at 
the  lenght  so  fit  a  barer  as  I  have.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent. 
i.  ii.  45  'Tis  an  office  of  great  worth,  And  you  an  officer  fit 
for  the  place,  a  1592  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1866-7)  I-  4?6  They 
thought  themselves  fitter  to  govern  than  he.  x6o7~x»  BACON 
Ess,,  Youth  fy  Age  (Arb.)  258  Yonge  Men  are  fitter  to 
invent,  then  to  iudge  ;  fitter  for  execution,  then  for  Councell. 
1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  421  None,  .how  much  soeuer 
condemn'd,  but  may  Hue  to  be  fit  of  commiseration  and 
respect.  1670  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Earl  Northumberland  Wks. 
1731  II.  220  Nothing  makes  Men  fit  to  command,  like  hav- 
ing learn *d  to  obey.  1733  DE  FOE  Reli%.  Courtsh.  i.  i.  (1840) 
22,  I  think  my  father  is  the  fittest  to  give  him  his  answer. 
1771  FRANKLIN  Autobiog.'Wks.  1840  I.  89  This  is  a  business 
I  am  not  fit  for.  1855  BROWNING  Fra  Li/>$o  107  Let's  see 
what  the  urchin's  fit  for.  1868  BAIN  Ment,  <$•  Mor.  Sc. 
(1875)  624  Every  man.  .being  fitter  to  take  care  of  himself 
than  of  another  person. 

5.  In  a  suitable  condition  for  doing  or  under- 
going something  ;  prepared,  ready.    CoasL/fer,  or 
to  with  inf. ;  otherwise  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

I>i534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Oamden  1846)  I.  102 
Brittame  seemed,  .feete  for  the  invasion  of  hostilitie,]  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  113  The  sayde  Lewes  was  in  all  pointes 
fit  for  their  handes.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  v.  i.  85  The 
man  that  hath  no  musicke  in  himselfe  . .  Is  fit  for  treasons. 
1603  —  Meas.for  M.  in.  i.  266  The  Maid  will  I  . .  make  fit 
for  his  attempt,  1604  —  Oth.  in.  iv,  166  If  I  doe  finde  him 
fit,  He  moue  your  suite.  1678  BUNYAN  Pil%r.  I.  (1847)  4  If 
I  be  not  fit  to  go  to  Prison,  I  am  not  fit  . .  to  go  to  Judge- 
ment. 1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  610  Is 
the  money  fit?  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  212  Having 
prepared  the  Work  fit  for  the  Lathe.  1784  COWPER  Let.  10 
Feb.,  When  I  am  . .  more  fit  for  mental  occupation  than  at 
any  other  time.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xix.  300  They 
will  be  fit  to  eat  in  two  or  three  days.  1823  CRABB  Technol, 
Diet.,  Fit  for  service  (Mil.),  an  epithet  for  healthy  men 
capable  of  undergoing  the  fatigues  of  service,  a  1825  FORBY 
Voc.  E.  Anglia,  'Come,  stir,  make  yourself  fit.'  1846  J. 
BAXTER  Lihr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  345  Which  makes 
the  land  perfectly  clean  and  fit  for  the  wheat  crop. 
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b.  Inclined,  disposed.     Now  chiefly  colloq.  and 
dial,  in  stronger  sense  :  Angry  or  troubled  enough 
to  (do  something  desperate  or  violent) ;  exhausted 
enough,  *  ready    to  (sink  to  the  ground,  etc.). 

xgSo  BARET  Ah1.  F  603  Fitte  . .  inclined,  disposed,  accomo- 
datns.  1585  ABP.  SANDYS  Serm.  (1841)  308  When  men  are 
heavy  laden  with  grief  and  sorrow,  then  are  they  fittest  to 
call  for  and  to  receive  refreshing.  1718  DE  FoE.Syst.  Magic 
(1840)251,  I  am  fit  to  hang  myself  because  I  can't  find  it  out. 
1787  BURNS  To  W.  Creech  50  And  Calvin's  folk  are  fit  to  fell 
him.  1821  CLARE  Vill,  Minstr.  II.  24  To  look  at  things 
around  he's  fit  to  freeze.  1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  fy  Gain 
ii  He  ..  keeps  you  standing  till  you  are  fit  to  sink.  1878 
Ciimberld.  Gloss.,  *  They  war  fit  to  feyt  about  her.' 

quasi-a<&.  1808  in  Spirit  J'tt/>.  Jrnls.  (1809)  XII.  301  It 
made  us  laugh  fit  to  kilt  ourselves. 

c.  of  things:  Likely,  'enough*  (to),  colloq. 
1776  BENTHAM  IVks.  I.  276  We  hear  now  and  then  of  a  sort 

of  Government  fit  to  break  one's  teeth,  called  an  Ochlocracy. 

6.  In  Racing  or  Athletics  :  In  good  *  form '  or 
condition ;  hence  colloq.  in  good  health,  perfectly 
well.    Fit  as  a  fiddle  :  see  FIDDLE  sb.  i  b. 

1869  BRADWOOD  The  O.  V.  H.  (1870)  28  Vale  House  was 
not  as  *fit'  inside  as  modern  conveniences  might  have  made 
it.  1876  OUIDA  Winter  City  vi.  124  To  hear  the  crowd  on 
a  race-day  call  out. .'  My  eye,  ain't  she  fit !'  just  as  if  I  were 
one  of  the  mares.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  17  Jan.  5/5  General 
Stewart  with  his  men  and  camels,  all  apparently  well  and 
fit.  1891  DIXON  Diet.  Idiom.  Phr.  s.v.Fit,  '  How  are  you?" 
— '  Very  fit,  thank  you ;  never  felt  better,' 

7.  quasi -<H&.   =  FITLY. 

c  1440  [See  sense  2  above.]  x$8x  J.  BELL  H  addon's  A  nw. 
Osor.  200  This  would  have  accorded  farre  fitter  with  your 
exposition.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  167,  I  was  tnm'd 
in  Madam  luhas  gowne  Which  serued  me  as  fit  . .  As  if  the 
garment  had  bin  made  for  me.  1613  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past. 
ii.  i.Wks.  1772  II.  33  Limos.  .fed  well.  .Which  serv'd  Marina 


fit.     1630  M.  GODWYN  tr.  Bp.  Hereford's  Ann.  Engl.  153 
mention  of  Poole  falls  fit  with  our  time.   1657  W.  RAND 
tr.  GassendCs  Life  Peiresc  n,  75  One  cup  would  go  fit  into 


8.   Comb.,  as  \fit-forked  adj. 
1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  iv. 
Their  fit-forked  stems. 
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Pit  (fit),  v.i  Forms :  5  fltte,  7  fitt,  fyt(t,  6- 
fit.  [Sense  I,  found  only  in  the  Morte  Arthur 
c  1 400,  is  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  may  possibly 
be  f.  FIT  sb.^>  Apart  from  this  use,  the  word  first 
appears  late  in  t6th  c.  when  it  was  presumably  a 
new  formation  on  FIT  a.  The  coincidence  of  form 
and  meaning  with  the  i6-i7th  c.  Du.  and  Flemish 
mtten  to  suit,  agree,  adapt,  is  remarkable,  but 
most  probably  the  two  words  have  developed  their 
identical  sense  independently  by  different  processes, 
though  they  may  be  from  the  same  ultimate  root. 

In  mod.  editions  of  isth  c.  works,  the  words  sit,  hesit 
(= to  be  becoming),  sitting  (  =  becoming)  are  often  misprinted 
J?/,  befit)  fitting',  the  latter  do  not  appear  to  be  older  than 
the  Elizabethan  period,  but  when  once  introduced  they 
rapidly  superseded  the  older  synonyms ;  probably  owing  to 
their  obvious  connexion  with  FIT  a.,  they  were  felt  to  ex- 
press the  meaning  more  forcibly.] 

•fr  I.  1.  trans.  To  array,  marshal  (soldiers).    Obs. 

Only  in  the  Morte  Arthur. 

?rt  1400  Morte  Arth.  1755  Thus  he  fittez  his  folke.  Ibid. 
1989  The  kynge  . .  ffittes  his  fote-mene,  alles  hym  faire 
thynkes.  Ibid.  2455  PC  frekke  men  of  Fraunce  folowede 
thare  aftyre,  ffaire  fittyde  one  frownte. 

II.  To  be  fit,  becoming,  or  suitable  (to). 

f  2.  intr.  To  be  fit,  seemly,  proper,  or  suitable. 
Chiefly  impers.  or  <yxa&\-impers.  Obs.  or  arch. 

(The  first  examples  given  under  the  trans,  sense  3  may 
belong  here,  as  the  obj.-pronoun  is  probably  dative.  Cf. 
similar  use  of  sit.) 

1574  H.  G.  tr.  Cataneo's  Most  briefs  Tables  A  iij  a,  Howe 
to  determine  vpppn  a  sodayne  fitteth  well  to  euerye  one 
that  hath  anye  doinges.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom,  4-  Jul.  i.  v.  77  It 
fits  when  such  a  Villaine  is  a  guest.  1594  SPENSER  A  moretii 
liv.  5  Sometimes  I  joy  when  glad  occasion  fits.  x$94  First  Pt. 
Contention  (1843)  8  Whose  Church-like  humours  fits  not  fora 
Crown.  1594  CAREW//f«w/*V Exatn,  Wits (i6i6)i3oThis 
fitteth  not  to  be  remembered  to  the  Preachers  of  our  time. 
c  1620 Z.  BOYD  Zion's  F!0wers(i&s$}  5  Amittais  Sonne  files  for 
what  I  intend.  1632  MILTON  Penseroso  78  If  the  air  will 
not  permit,  Some  stul  removed  place  will  fit.  1671  — Samson 
1318  To  appear  as  fits  before  th'  Illustrious  lords.  1663 
GERBIER  Counsel  99  None  will  deny  but  that  Greatnesse 
and  Conveniency  being  conjoynt  fits  best.  1725  POPE  Odyss. 
in.  83  The  genial  banquet  o'er,  It  fits  to  ask  ye,  what  your 
native  shore,  And  whence  your  race? 

+  b.  To  agree  or  harmonize  with,    Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  in.  i.  266  Why  dost  thou  laugh?  it 
fits  not  with  this  houre.  1605  —  Leariu.  ii.  76  He.  .Must 
make  content  with  his  Fortunes  fit.  1594  CAREW  Nuarte's 
Exam.  Wits  (1616)  119  A  name,  which  might  fit  well  with  a 
furious  Giant. 

3.  trans.  Chiefly  impers.  or  quasi-*V«/£r,r.  To  be 
suited  or  suitable  to,  be  proper  for ;  to  be  in  har- 
mony with,  become,  befit. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  x.  143  b,  How  euill  fits  it  me  to 
haue  such  a  sonne.  1590  MARLOWE  Ediit.  II.  HI.  ii,  Things 
of  more  weight  Than  fits  a  prince  so  young  as  I  to  bear. 
'593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1613  Few  words,  .shall  fit  the  trespasse 
best.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1236  This  insolence  Bother  kind 
of  answer  fits.  1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  in.  i.  1240  This  Boldness 
does  not  fit  a  Stranger.  1725  Porr  Cdyss.  in.  57  Thee  first 
it  fits,  oh  stranger  !  to  prepare  The  due  libation.  1806 
H.  SIDDONS  Maid,  V/ife>  $  Widow  II.  239  What  the  con- 
tents of  Middleton's  letter  were  it  fitted  me  not  to  inquire. 
1852  TENNYSON  Death  Dk.  Wellington  iii,  Lead  out  the 
pageant :  sad  and  slow,  As  fits  an  universal  woe.  1866  GFO. 


PIT. 

ELIOT  F.  Holt  I.  i.  49  Her  person . .  would  have  fitted  an 
empress  in  her  own  right. 

1 4.  To  be  well  adapted  or  suitable  for ;  to 
answer  or  satisfy  the  requirements  of ;  to  answer, 
suit.  Also,  t  To  fit  it,  t  To  fit  ones  turn :  to  serve 
one's  turn.  Obs. 

1571  HANMER  Chrtm.  [rel.  (1633)  179  Little  lohn  came  to 
Ireland .  .and  found  in  the  woods  enough  to  fit  his  humours. 
1598  SHAKS.  Mtrry  IP.  n.  i.  166  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her  ; 
shee'll  fit  it.  1603  SIR  G.  FENTON  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  II. 
(1887)  I.  74  A  coursse  which  may  ease  you,  and  yet  will 
fytt  my  turne.  1677  HORNECK  Gt.  Law  Consid.  iv.  (1704) 
126  A  temptation  which  will  fit  one,  will  not  fit  another. 
1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  197  Of  these  Rowlers  they  have 
several  . .  that  upon  all  occasions  they  may  chuse  one  to  fit 
their  purpose.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  VIM.  iv,  There  is 
a  piece  of  cold  buttock  and  carrot,  which  will  lit  you. 

6.  To  be  of  the  right  measure  or  proper  shape 
and  size  for;  to  be  correctly  shaped  or  adjusted 
to.  Said  esp.  of  dress  ;  alsoy^f.  Often  absol.  The 
cap  fits:  see  CAP^.I  9.  To  fit  to  a  T:  see  T. 

1581  PETTIE  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  n.  (1586)  51  b,  To  finde 
a  fashion  for  a  saddle  to  fit  anie  Horse.  1603  SHAKS.  Mras. 
forM.  IV.  ii.  46  Euerie  true  mans  apparrell  fits  your  Theefe. 
a  1691  BOYLE  Firmness  Wks.  1744  I.  278  As  much  of  the 
stone,  as  was  contiguous  to  the  marchasite.  .fitted  the  mar- 
chasite  so  close  as  if  [etc.].  1795  BURNS  Song,  Last  May,  a 
prow  wooer.  And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  schachl't 
feet.  1818  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxxiv,  [The]  armour  . . 
is  light,  and  will  fit  thee  well.  1841  TENNYSON  Walk 
to  the  M.  57  Those  manners  next  That  fit  us  like  a  nature 
second-hand.  1846  GREENER  -5V.  Gunnery  207  A  leaden  ball 
to  fit  the  bore.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  I.  iii.  49  You  cannot 
always  cut  out  men  to  fit  their  profession.  1863  W.  C.  BALD- 
WIN African  Hunting  vi.  152  The  only  utensil,  .big  enough 
to  cook  him  in  was  a  soap-boiler,  which  he  just  fitted.  1885 
J.  DK  GRIEZ  in  Law  Times  LXXX.  138/2  A  suit  of  clothes, 
which  the  latter,  .refused  to  accept,  on  the  ground  that  the 
clothes  did  not  fit  him.  Mod.  Your  description  fits  him  to  a  T.  - 

absol.  1783  COWPER  Gilpin  xlvii,  My  head  is  twice  as  big 
as  yours,  They  therefore  needs  must  fit.    1889  BRIDGES  Feast    i 
of  Bacchus  HI.  47  Pam.  I  like  the  hat.    Ph.  Is  it  comfort-    | 
able  ?    Pom.  It  fits  like  fun. 

b.  inlr.  To  be  of  such  size  and  shape  as  to  fill 
exactly  a  given  space,  or  conform  properly  to  the 
contour  of  its  receptacle  or  counterpart  ;  to  be  ad- 
justed or  adjustable  to  a  certain  position.  Often 
with  in  (adv.  and  prep.),  into,  in  with. 

1694  Ace.  Ser.  Late  Voy.  it  (1711)  142  On  the  upper  Lip 
is  a  cavity  or  hole  which  the  lower  \printed  upper]  Lip  fits 
exactly  into.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  283  Then  your 
Wainscot  will  fit  exactly  between  any  two  lines  of  the 
Arch.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  App.  644  A 
statement  which  curiously  fits  in  with  our  story.  1891 
Speaker  n  July  37/1  The.  .complicated  mechanism  invented 
in  the  library  would  not  fit  into  modern  life.  Mod.  This 
peg  fits  into  this  hole. 

III.  trans.  To  make  fit. 

6.  To  make  fit  or  suitable ;  to  adapt  to  the  object 
in  view ;  to  make  ready,  prepare ;  f  rarely  with  up. 
Const,  for,  to  with  s/>.  or  inf. :  otherwise  dial.  only. 
ifcoHAKLUYT  Vey.  III.  200  A  notable  strong  ship.. in 
all  thinges  fitted  for  a  man  of  warre.  1611  BIBLE  Ram.  ix. 
22  The  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction.  1618  DIGBV 
)  oy.  Medit.  (1868)  5  In  like  manner  wee  fitted  our  seleues 
for  fight.  1634  EARL  CORK  Diary  in  Lismore  Papers 
Ser.  I.  (1886)  IV.  43,  I  rodd  with  my  daughter,  .to  fyt  the 
howse  against  her  removall  thither.  1670  NARBOROUGH 
Jrnl.  m  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  (1711)28,  I  judged  this  a  very 
t  Harbour  to  fit  the  Ship  in.  1674  tr.  Schemer's  Lapland 
«  bkins,  either  plain  or  fitted  up  for  use.  1677  YARRANTON 
KM. .  Improv.  53  There  is  much  in  preparing  and  fitting  of 
the  Flax.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  74  You  must  know 
how  to  grind,  and  whet  them,  for  they  are  not  so  fitted 
when  they  are  bought.  1715-10  POPE  Iliad  n.  186  They 
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fit  the  limpid  element  for  use.  1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Makers 
^for.  l.  i  The  action  of  time  may  fit  Rome..  for  becoming 
the  capital  of  Italy.  1880  W.  Comw.  Gloss,  s-v.,  '  When  shal 
I  fit  the  dennar  ? 

b.  To  render  (a  person)  competent  or  qualified 
Const,  as  above. 

1597  HOOKER  Ecd.  Pol.  v.  i.  {  ,  [If]  that  which  fitteth 
them  bee  their  venues. 


them  bee  their  venues.  1647  TRAPP  Comment,  on  Epist 
681  Such  as  fits  a  man  for  some  particular  calling.  1671 
S'SS  '•£.'•:  '.l.Whe::P^tends  »•  -a*™  »  Purified 
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fashion,  modify,  or  arrange  so  as  to  con- 
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!  Amer.  Addr.  i.  so,  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she 
[Nature]  is  bound  to  fit  herself  to  our  notions. 
8.  To  fix,  apply,  adjust,  or  insert  (something)  so 
that  it  fills  exactly  the  required  place,  or  conforms 
to  the  contour  of  its  receptacle  or  counterpart. 
Const,  in,  into,  on,  to,  upon;  also  with  in  adv. 

1611  BIBLE  i  Kings  vi.  35  Gold,  fitted  vpon  the  earned 
worke.  1618  DIGBY  Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  86  The  Jonas  (to 
whom  wee  continually  fitted  sailed  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  VI. 
543  Let  each.. Fit  well  his  Helme.  1*70  NARBOROUGH 
frnL  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  (1711)  30  The  rest  of  the 
seamen  fitted  Rigging.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exert.  136 
Having,  .fitted  in  the  Bressummers,  Girders,  Joysts,  etc. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  242  He 'had  a  Bow  and  Arrow,  and 
was  fitting  it  to  shoot  at  me.  1796  H.  HUNTER  u.Sl.-Pierre's 
Stud.  Nat.  (17991 1-  3'  Tlie  tyrant .  .who  fitted  the  unhappy 
traveller  to  his  bed  of  iron.  1867  SMYTH  Sailer's  WordJik., 
Fit  rigging,  to  cut  or  fit  the  standing  and  running  rigging 
to  the  masts,  etc.  1879  Cassetts  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  78/1 
The  practice  of  fitting  them  [water-tight  bulkheads]  has  since 
become  common.  1883  Knowledge  13  July  30/1  A  dress- 
maker would  fit  the  belt  best.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX. 
366/3  Hoods  will  also  be  fitted  over  the  tops  of  the  doors. 
fig.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  14  The  accuracy  with 
which  the  question  and  answer  are  fitted  into  one  another. 
b.  To  fit  on :  to  try  on  (a  garment,  etc.)  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  fits  the  person. 
(Also  colloq.  with  the  person  as  otj.)  To  fit  the  cap 
on :  to  take  some  allusion  as  applying  to  oneself. 

1842  WHITTOCK,  etc.  Bit.  Trades  431  When  the  suits  are 
commanded  to  be  fitted  on.  1842  TENNYSON  St.  S.  Stylites 
206  The  crown  !  the  crown  !  So  now  'tis  fitted  on  and  grows 
to  me,  1856  READE  Never  too  Late  xxiv,  The  truth  is 
when  a  searching  sermon  is  preached,  each  sinner  takes  it 
to  himself.  .1  am  glad  the  prisoners  fitted  the  cap  on. 
1 9.  To  appoint,  determine,  or  settle  as  may  be 
fitting.  Obs. 

16. .  BEACH.  &  FL.  Laws  Candy  i.  i,  My  prisoner  . .  I  sur- 
render :  Fit  you  his  ransom.  —  Mad  Lover  m.  i.  If  by 
my  meanes  Your  busines  may  be  fitted.  1611-31  LAUD 
Sev.  Serm.  (1847)  10  This  time  is  in  God  to  fit. 

•)•  b.  Sc.  To  adjust  or  balance  (an  account);  also, 
to  examine,  test,  or  audit  (accounts).  Obs. 

1653  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgow  (Rec.  See.)  II.  269  To  meit 
with  Mr.  George  Young  and  to  fitt  and  cleir  ane  compt 
with  him. 

10.  Soap-making.  To  bring  (a  mass  of  fluid  soap) 
into  snch  a  condition  that  it  will  separate  into  two 
strata,  the  upper  purer  than  the  lower. 

1866  TOMLINSON  Cycl.  Useful  Arts  II.  539  The  soap  is 
fitted,  i.  e.  the  contents  of  the  copper  are  fused  in  a  weak 
lye  or  in  water.  1885  W.  L.  CARPENTER  Maauf.  Soap  vi. 
173  The  English  practice  is  to  fit  rather  'fine.'  1887 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  204/1  It  is  impossible  to  'fit'  or  in 
any  way  purify  soft  soap. 

IV.  11.  To  supply,  furnish,  or  provide  with 
what  is  fit,  suitable,  convenient,  or  necessary.  ?  Obs. 
when  obj.  is  a  person. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  n.  vii.  42  Fit  mewith  such  weedes 
As  may  beseeme  some  well  reputed  Page.  1595  —John 
in.  iii.  26,  I  had  a  thing  to  say,  But  I  wUI  fit  it  with  some 
better  tune.  1617-77  KELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xxv.  44  Those 
[senses]  which  carry  the  most  pleasing  lasts,  fit  us  with 
the  Largest  reluctations.  1653  WALTON  Angler  71,  I  wil  fit 
him  to  morrow  with  a  Trout  for  his  breakfast.  1660  BOYLE 
New  Ejcp.  Pkys.-Mech.  Proem  7  The  hist  nam'd  Person 
fitted  me  with  a  Pump.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc  32 


1891  Law  Times  Rep.  LXV1I.  25I/!  A  steamship  of  1074 
tons  net,  fitted  with  steam  steering  gear. 

b.  f  refl.  To  fit  oneself:  to  suit  oneself,  get 
suited.  Also  pass.  To  be  fitted:  to  be  suited,  dial. 

l667-iiPl"'t  •?'/'''  29  Jan-'  He  •  •  Promised  she  should 
stay  till  she  had  fitted  herself.  1786  BURNS  To  G.  Hamilton 
14  If  sae  be  ye  may  be  Not  fitted  otherwhere.  1877  V  H' 
Ltnc.  Gloss.,  I'm  just  fitted  where  I  am.  188*  Lane.  Gloss.'. 
Fitted,  suited,  served. 

C.  To  fit  out :  to  supply  with  what  is  necessary  ; 
to  equip,  rig  out.  Obs.  exc.  Naut.  or  transf.  from 
that  use. 


1670  R   COKE  Disc.  Trade  63  A  Dutch  Ship . .  may  be 
built  and  fitted  out  to  Sea  for  half  the  terms  an  English 


T>      •     v  i  i_      * '       .  «w'««'      7«J/ 

Rajah,  order  the  house  to  be  fitted  out  for  him.  iSMLANDOR 
Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  1846  I.  106/2  If  they  had,  theV  would 
fit  out  a  cutter.  1840  THIRLWALL  Greece  Vll.  ,83  The  Athe 
nians,  m  addlt.cn  to  the  galleys  which  they  had  before,  | 
fitted  out  others.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  2  At  a  mer 
chant's  m  the  LuckenKoths  I  had  myself  fitted  out. 

d.  To  fit  up :  to  supply  with  necessary  fittings 
furniture,  or  stores. 


more 
1718  P. 
1821  Si 


—  a.  56  The  Dutch  . .  do  fit  up 

>o»  /  t  X'SS*"'  rand  cfca?er  than  *«  Engirt 
OPE  £A  fc  .Sjw//  20  June,  He  has  fitted  up  his  farm. 

HE.^rif^?:f*W5I.?;Iha«fi«^  up  some  chambers 
xv.  243  The  kitchen  was 


12.  To  visit  (a  person)  with  a  fit  penalty  •  to 
punish.   Obs.  exc.  Australian.     Also  dial,  with  out 

£a£25to33»4££sis 

MiaS£±?-d?!s,d.to  fit  hhn  for  his  Coring     7r£  ! 
-Him  vou  for^V809^.1^29  Witha  l°okthatgimplled 

^rwri  lisS       A        '     IW»  BOLDREWOOD  Robbery  under  \ 

"890)  3  A  sergeant  of  police  was  shot  in  our  last  ] 


PITCHED. 

scrimmage,  and  they  must  fit  some  one  over  that. 
i  Derbyshire  i  I'll  fit  you  out  for  this. 

tPit,  *.-  Obs.  rare-1  [f.  FIT  rf.2]  trans. 
To  force  by  fits  or  paroxysms  out  of  (the  usual 
place\ 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxix,  How  haue  mine  eies  out  of 
their  Spheares  bene  fitted  In  the  distraction  of  this  madding 
feucr  ? 

Pit  (fit),  v.3  [Sc.  pronunciation  of  FOOT.]  In 
the  game  of  Curling  (see  quots.1. 

1831  Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  985  Fit  fair  and  rink  straight. 

189*  J.  KERR  Hist.  Curling  361  The  crampit  or  the  hack  is 
immoveable,  and  no  advantage  must  be  taken  by  changing 
to  a  place  from  which  the  shot  could  be  more  easily  taken 
This  is  fit  fair.  IHd.,  He  must  first  fit  the  tee,  i.e.  he 
must  so  place  himself  that  his  eye  travels  along  the  central 
line  toward  the  farther  tee,  while  his  right  foot  rests  in  the 
hack  or  on  the  heel  of  the  crampit. 

Pit,  Sc,  and  dial.  var.  of  FOOT  ;  also  var.  Jdial. 
or  vulgar)  of  fought :  see  FIGHT  v. 

Pitch  (fit/),  st.l  Oi>s.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  4-5 
ficche,  fetch,  5-6  flche,  6  feche,  fytoh,  fltohe', 
5-  fitch,  [var.  of  VETCH.] 

1.  =  VETCH;  the  plant  Vicia  saliva,  or  its  seed. 
Also  attrib.,  a&fitch-grass. 

138*  WYCLIF  Isa.  xxviii.  25  Early,  and  myle,  and  ficche 
[1388  fetchis]  in  ther  coestes.  r  1410  Pallad.  on  Hush.  l. 
550  Fitches  flynge  afore  hem  [bnddes]  ofte.  1559  Br! 
AVLMER  Harborowc  Hj,  Satan ..  soweth  tares  and  lytches 
of  heresies  and  sectes  continually.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  xxviii. 
25  Doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fitches?  1715  BRADLEY 
Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Sand,  It  was  sowed  with  Oats  and  Fitches. 
1789  Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  (ed.  2)  II.  57  Rib-grass, 
fitch'grass.  .and  rye-grass.  1876  in  Whitby  Gloss.,  Fitches. 
t  b.  With  reference  to  the  size  of  a  vetch-seed. 

1590  BARROUCH  Meth.  Phiiick.  i.  xxxvii.  61  Put  in 
a  peece  of  a  spunge  as  much  as  the  fichc.  1634  PEACHAM 
Gentl.  Exerc.  i.  xxii.  69  A  little  eare-waxe  to  the  quantitie 
of  a  fitch. 

1 2.  transf.  Something  resembling  the  seed  of  a 
vetch.  Obs. 

1615  HART  Anal.  Ur.  n.  viii.  ten  Red  Vetches  or  Fitches 
in  the  residence .. are  recorded.. to  signifie .. great  inflam- 
mation of  the  Liuer. 

Fitch  (fitj),  rf.2  Also  6  fyjche,  feohe,  fyohe, 
flche.  [a.  (perh.  through  an  unrecorded  OF.  form) 
MDu.  visse,fisse,  whence  OY.Jissel  FITCHEW.] 

1.  =  FITCHEW. 

«550  J-  COKE  Eng.  t,  Fr.  Heralds  J  213  (1877)  1 18  We  have 
martems.  .otters,  .fitches,  squerelles,  etc.  1607  TOPSEU. 
Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  172  They  say  'they  stink  like  an 
Iltis,'  that  is,  a  fitch,  or  poul-cat.  1661  LOVELL  Hist. 
Anim.  t,  Min.  49  Fitch.  .The  part  of  use  taken  from  them 
is  the  skinne.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Fitch,  a  Polecat. 

2.  The  fur  or  hair  of  a  polecat. 

1501   Will  of  Smuercy  (Somerset    Ho.)    [Furred    with] 


GirFsOwn  Paper  8  Mar.  354/3  Some[brnshes]  are  made 
of  sable,  fitch,  and  other  hairs. 

3.  A  brush  made  of  the  hair  of  a  fitchew  or  pole- 
cat ;   also,  a  small  brush  made  of  hog's  hair. 

1873  SPON  H'orkshop  Rec.  Ser.  i.  106  The  smallest  hoc- 
hair  brushes  are  called  fitches. 

4.  attrib.,  as  fitch-brush,  -hair. 

1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.  St..  FrexcA  Sen.  Paint,  (end), 
Can_you  describe  it  ?  No,  not  if  pens  were  fitch-brushes. 

Fitch,  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [app.  an  inter- 
mediate form  between  FIKE  and  FUJOE.] 

1.  intr.  '  To  move  by  slow  succussations  from  one 
place  to  another '  (Jam.).     Cf.  FIDGE  v. 

1637  GILLESPIE  Eng .  Pop.  Cerem.  iv.  viii.  35  They  are  so 
nettled  therewith,  that  they  fitch  hither  and  thither.  1790 
A.  WILSON  Poems  63  A  speakin'  Pack's  owre  learnt  for 
me.  Or  ane  that  steers  an'  fitches. 

2.  trans.  •  To  move  any  thing  a  little  way  from 
its  former  place '  (Jam.). 

1891  fforthumo.  Gloss.,  Fitch  that  flake— remove  that 
hurdle. 

b.  '  To  lift  and  lay  down  again,  to  touch  a  thing 
frequently '  (Jam.) ;  =  FIDGE  v. 

[i69J  J.  CURATE  Sc.  Prcstyt.  Eloquence  iii.  99  This  John 
[Simple]  was  ordinarily  called  Fitch-cape  and  Claw-poll, 
because  in  the  time  of  Preaching,  or  Praying  he  used  to 
claw  his  Head,  and  nib  his  Caller.] 

t  Fi-tchant,  a.  Obs.  [var.  of  FIGENT:  cf. 
FITCH  p.]  Nimble,  restless. 

c  1600  BEAUMONT  Grammar  Lecture  Sloane  MS.  1709  f.  17 
To  visit  often  the  pagan  puppett  playes,  and  to  behold 
their  fitchant  anticks. 

Fitche,  -4e  (fi'tj<0,  a.  Her.  Also  anglicized 
FITCHT.  [ad.  Vt.fiche,fichle,  pa.  pple.  officher  to 
fix.]  Fixed:  applied  to  a  cross,  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  sharpened  to  a  point. 
T-'W  .BOSSEWEU.  Armorit  li.  64  b,  S.  beareth  Sable  twoo 
Uelphmes  d  Argent,  addorsez  hariant,  betwene  sixe  Crosses 
Botony  Fitche.  ai66z  FULLER  H'orthies  (1662)  141  A 
Cross  Patee  fitchee  betwixt  the  Attire.  1864  BOUTELL 
Heraldry  Hist.  *  Pop.  vi.  29  When  the  shaft  of  any  Cross 
is  rented  at  the  base,  it  is  said  to  be  Fitchee. 

Pitched  (fitjt),  a.  Her.    Also  7  fitchet.     [f. 
prec.  +  -ED  I.]    =prec. 
c f3?*jL£IGH  Armorie  57 a,  The  field  Azure  a  crosse  formye 

Si  E    u        "  CoTGIt-  Croix  fichte,  a  crosse  Fitchet. 

\    i  ^"-M*"5  .  TT  "'•  MS/'   Pencils  of  all  sorts. . 

is  Duck  Quill  pointed  and  Pitched.      170$  HEARNE  Collect. 

JB«r  ?C'tA     "^?  ' -  betwwn   'hree  Crosses  filched  Gules. 
1889  m  ELVIN  Diet.  fftr.,s.v.  1'itM. 


FITCHER. 


Pitcher  (rrtfaiN,  v.  Mining,  intr.    (See  quot.) 

1865  GARLAND  /F.  Cornw.  Words  in  Jrnl.  Roy.  Inst. 
Coriiti'.  Apr.  48  Fitcliered,  to  be  baulked,  stopped  short. 
The  word  is  mostly  used  in  mining,  where  some  difficulty 
occurs  in  the  boring  of  a  hole  for  blasting. 

Fitchet  (frtfet).  Also  6  fechet,  7-8  flchat. 
[dim.  of  FITCH  sb.'*] 

1.   =  FITCHEW  i,  2. 

1535  in  Weaver  Wells  ll'ills  (1890)  29  My  blew  furryd 
gowne  of  fechets.  1653  WALTON  Angler  l.  i.  14  The  Kidiat 
..  and  the  like  creatures.  1772  T.  SIMPSON  I'crmin-KilL'r 
23  The  Polecat,  Fitchat,  Fitchew,  Formet.  1885  [see 
FITCHEW  i]. 

1 2.  Incorrectly  :  The  weasel.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1693  RAY  Syjiops.  Animal.  195.  1713  RICHARDSON  in  Phil. 
Trims.  XXVIII.  170  He  [Ray]  says  that  Mustela  vul- 
garis  is  called  here  a  Foumart  or  Fitchet.  1881  Leicester 
GU>ss.,  Fitcfat,  .sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  a  weasel. 

Fitchew  (fi-tj«).  Forms :  5  fechu,  fyohew, 
(plural  feeheus,  fychews,  -eux),  6  fechowe, 
floheuxe,  fltchewe,  7  fltcholl,  fltchaw,  8 
fl(t)cher,  fltchole,  4-  fitchew,  [a.  OF.  fissel 
(pi.  fissiaulx),  later  fissaa  (Cotgr.),  a  diminutive 
formation  on  the  word  which  appears  in  Du.  of 
i6-i7th  c.  as  fisse,  visse,  vitsche  (see  Kilian  and 
Ilexhaml.] 

1.  A  foumart,  polecat. 

1418  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  34  My  furre  of  Fychenx.  1486 
Bk.  St.  A  loans  Byijb,  That  no  fulmertis  nor  feeheus.. 
com  nott  in  to  hir.  1577  HARRISON  England  in.  iv. 
(1878)  II.  25,  I  might  here  intreat  . .  of  . .  the  weasell  . . 
fitchew,  and  such  like.  1688  in  A.  L.  Humphreys  Hist. 
Wellington  (1889)  125  Pd.  for  killing  of  a  fitcholl  and  a 
hedgehogs  8rf.  1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Auim.  547  They  all 
call  it.. Mustela;  we  the  Weasel,  the  Foumart,  or  the 
Fitcher.  1787  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss.,  Fitchole,  a  polecat, 
fitchet  or  ficher.  1788  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Peter's  Pen- 
sion Wks.  1812  II.  18  Your  fowls  have  sufler'd  by  the 
fitchews.  1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  332/1  To  this  [its  fetid 
smell]  it  is  indebted  for  its.  .English  names  fitchet,  fitchew. 
b.  Used  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  i.  150  'Tis  such  another  Fitchew. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  polecat. 

hab  he  furred  Wib  foyns 


c  1394  P.  PI.  Credl  295  A  cote  h 
or   wib  fitchewes  ober   fyn  beuer. 


.     1493    Will  of  Squycr 

(Somerset  Ho.)  Penulatam  cum  fychew  pollys.  1502  Will 
of  Grene  (Somerset  Ho.)  (Gown  furred  with)  Ficheuxe. 
1534  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  98  My  gowne  furryd 
with  ffechowe.  1721  BAILEY,  Fitchow,  a  Pole-cat,  .also  the 
skin  of  it. 

t  Fi-tchew,  v.  Obs.-1 

a  1650  MAY  Satir.  Puppy  (1657)  85  Yet  this  is  she  .  .  whom 
Pride  did  become  as  a  full  Oath  doth  a  desperate  Gallant  : 
that  fichew'd  with  a  degenerate  posture  of  the  Chinne. 

tPi'tchock.  Obs.  Also  flch-,  fytchock, 
fltchuk.  [f.  FITCH  sb2  +  dim.  suffix  -OCR.]  = 
FITCHEW  ;  also  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

a  1615  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Bonduca  i.  ii,  And  make  ye  fight 
like  (knocks.  —  Scornful  Lady  v.  i,  Farewell,  fytchock  ! 
1804  DUNCUMB  Herefordsh.  \.  213  A  fitchock,  a  pole-cat. 
1847  HALLIWELL,  Fitchet,  a  polecat,  also  called,  .fitchuk. 

tFi'tchy,  a.l  Obs.  [f.  FITCH  rf.'-r-yi.]  Re- 
sembling a  fitch  or  vetch. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  612  There  is.  .lenti- 
cula  of  lens,  a  little  fitchie  kind  of  pease. 

Pitchy  (fi-tjl),  0.2  Her.  [Anglicized  form  of 
FITCH£.]  =  FITCH£.  Also  tramf. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgafi  iv.  iv.  68  Silver  sockets  .  .  made  fitchy, 
or  picked,  to  be  put  into  the  earth.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  638 
Three  cross  croslets,  fitchy.  1864  BOUTELL  Heraldry  Hist. 
ty  Pop.  xv.  fed.  3)  215  Crusily  fitchy  or. 

fPi-telfoot.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?Cf.  FITTLE  a.] 
An  alleged  designation  for  the  hare. 

a  13*8  Names  of  Hare  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  133  The  sittere, 
the  gras-hoppere,  The  fitelfot,  the  foldsittere. 

Fitful  (fi-tful),  a.  [f.  FIT  sb?  +  -PUT,.  A  word 
used  once  by  Shakspere,  and  popularized  by  writers 
of  the  beginning  of  this  century.] 

1.  Of  a  disease  :    Characterized   by  fits  or  pa- 
roxysms. Obs.  exc.  in  Shakspere's  phrase. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  ii.  23  Lifes  fitful!  Feuer.  1744 
ARMSTRONG  Preserv.  Health  i.  131  Quartana  .  .  this  fitful 
pest  With  feverish  blasts  subdues  the  sickening  land. 

2.  Characterized  by  irregular  fits  of  activity  or 
strength;    coming  and  going  by  fits  and  starts; 
full  of  irregular  changes;    spasmodic,    shifting, 
changing,  capricious. 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  ofL.  i.  Pro!.,  And  down  the  fitful  breeze 
thy  numbers  flung.  1816  BYRON  Siege  Cor.  xxi,  So  seen  by 
the  dying  lamp's  fitful  light.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Each  $ 
All  ii.  18  His  impulses  were  generous,  but  fitful.  1841 
MIALL  Nonconf.  I.  i  The  fitful  and  convulsive  energy  they 
have  at  times  displayed.  1874  MOTLEY  Barneveld  I.  i.  5 
The  first  fitful  years  of  peace. 

Fitfully  (fi-tfuli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -i.y2.]  In  a 
fitful  manner  ;  by  fits  and  starts. 

1792  WORDSW.  Descr.  Sketches  Poems  (1888)  17/2  Fitfully, 
and  in  flashes,  through  his  soul,  Like  sun-lit  tempests, 
troubled  transports  roll.  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connect. 
Phys.  Sc,  xxxvii.  (1849)  424  Here  we  have  a  star  fitfully 
variable.  1889  RUSKIN  Prxterita  III.  181  The  fireflies.. 
shone  fitfully  in  the  still  undarkened  air. 

Pitfalness  (fi-tfulnes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
Fitful  condition  or  quality. 

1825  LYTTON  Falkland  12  Fitfulness  of  temper.  1859 
SMILES  Self-Help  x.  11860)  264  A  habit  of  fitfulness  and 
ineffective  working. 

Pithelfe,  -ul,  obs.  forms  of  FIDDLE. 
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Pi'tly,  a.  rare.     [f.  FIT  a.  +  -LT  i.]   =  FIT  j. 

'573  TUSSEH  llusb.  (1878)  183  Giue  childe  that  is  fitly. 
1840  BROWNING  Sordello  vi.  441  'Twere  fullest  maintain  the 
Guelfs  in  rule. 

Fitly  (frtli),  adv.     [f.  FIT  a.  +  -LV  2.] 

1.  In   a   way   that   is   fit;    properly,  aptly,   be- 
comingly, suitably,  appropriately. 

cijso  in  Strype  Cranmcr  (1694)  App.  No.  49.  138  Their 
heads  [standith]  most  fyttely  on  London  bridge.  15. .  TUR- 
BERVILK  Compl.  lost  Dove,  Epitaphes  etc.  (1567)  130 b,  Eche 
part  so  fitly  pight  as  none  mought  chaunge  his  place. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  ii.  34  Cats  that  can  iudge  as  fitly  of 
his  worth.  As  I  can  of  those  Mysteries.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
vin.  394  So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combin'd.  1732 
BERKELEY  Alciphr.  i.  §  2  The  mind  of  man  may  be  fitly 
compared  to  a  piece  of  land,  a  1822  SHELLEY  Cyclops  193 
Well, isthedinnerfitlycookedand laid?  i87oSwlNBURNE.£w. 
4-  Stud.  (1875)  277  Seen  fitlier  by  starlight  than  by  sunlight, 
t  b.  At  the  fitting  time  or  seaspn.  Obs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \.  ii.  184  From  whence  I  will  fitly  bring 
you  to  heare  my  Lord  speake.  1611  BIBLE  Prav.  xxv.  ii 
A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
siluer.  1623-6  COCKERAM  ii,  Fitly,  opportunely. 

2.  Comb.,  as  fitly-contrived,  fitly-fair. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  iv.  Columnes  375  Our 
Learned  Elders. .  Heav'n's  shining  Signes  imagin'd  fitly-fair. 
1677  GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867)  182  A  fitly-contrived  subject. 

Fitment  (fi-tment).    [f.  FIT  v.  +  -MENT.] 

fl.  A  making  fit,  preparation.  06s. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymt.  v.  v.  409  Twas  a  fitment  for  The  pur- 
pose I  then  follow'd. 

1 2.  That  which  is  fitting  or  proper ;  duty.   Obs. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  vi.  6  When  she  should  doe  for  clyents 
her  fitment,  .shee  [etc.]. 


of 

FRESHFIELD  Orisons  $  Bern.  xvii.  282  In  keeping  with  the 
other  fitments  of  the  room.     1888  lllustr.  Land.  News  29 
Dec.,  Every  variety  of  Fitment  and  Furniture.     1891  Times 
22  Oct.  16/5  The  library  has  an  enamelled  wood  fitment. 
Fitness  (fi'tnes).     [f.  FIT  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fit  or  suitable ; 
the  quality  of  being  fitted,  qualified,  or  competent. 

1580  BARET  Alv.  F6o4  Ablenesse,  fitnesse,  handsomnesse, 
habilitas.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  vi.  (1611)  193  Com- 
petent to  shew  their  conueniencie  and  fitnesse.  1601  SHAKS. 
All's  Well  n.  ii.  31  Haue  you,  I  say,  an  answere  of  such  fit- 
nesse for  all  questions?  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  n.  ii.  158 
The  Harmonies,  and  mutual  Fitnesses,  of  visible  things. 
1783  BURKE  Affairs  India  Wks.  1842  II.  n  His  fitness  for 
the  supreme  council.  1845-6  TRENCH  Httls.  Lect.  Ser.  i. 
iii.  49  Every  other  man  has  . .  fitnesses  for  one  task  rather 
than  another.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  132  Their 
fitness  as  instruments  of  thought  to  express  facts. 

b.  The  state  of  being  morally  fit ;  worthiness. 

1647  W.  LYFORD  Transl.  Sinner  (1648)  3  Not  because  of 
our  works,  or  fitnesse,  or  betternesse  of  disposition  in  us. 
IJ|4S  WESLEY  Ans-w.  Ch.  36  No  Fitness  is  required  at  the 
1  ime  of  communicating.  1858  I.  MARTINEAU  Stud.  Chr. 
332  To  insist . .  on  a  mere  moral  fitness. 

2.  The  quality  or  condition  of  beingfit  and  proper, 
conformity  with  what  is  demanded  by  the  circum- 
stances; propriety. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  §  7.  13  In  things  the  fitnes 
whereof  is  not  of  it  self  apparent.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII 
n.  iv.  231  The  Queene  being  absent,  'tis  a  needfull  fitnesse 
That  we  adiourne  this  Court  till  further  day.  1784  COWPER 
Task  v.  672  Make  him  hear  Of  rectitude  and  fitness.  1820 
BYRON  Let.  Wks.  1846,  153/1  Their  system  has  its  rules,  and 
its  fitnesses,  and  its  decorums. 

b.  The  (eternal)  fitness  of  things :  a  phrase 
extensively  used  in  the  i8th  c.  with  reference  to  the 
ethical  theory  of  Clarke,  in  which  the  quality  of 
moral  rightness  is  defined  as  consisting  in  a  '  fitness ' 
to  the  relations  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Hence  popularly  used  (at  first  with  playful  allu- 
sion) for :  What  is  fitting  or  appropriate. 

Clarke's  own  usual  phrase  is  '  the  eternal  reason  of  things' ; 
but  the  words  fit  ana  fitness  are  constantly  used  by  him  as 
synonyms  of  '  reasonable '  and  '  reason '. 

1705  CLARKE  Nat.  <jr  Rev.  Relig.  6706)  52  They  [the 
Hobbists]  have  no  way  to  show  how  Compacts  themselves 
come  to  be  obligatory,  but  by  inconsistently  owning  an 
eternal  Fitness  in  the  thing  itself.  1730  M.  TINDAL  Christi- 
anity old  as  Creation  357  His  [God's]  Commands  are  to  be 
measured  by  the  antecedent  Fitness  of  Things.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Joties  iv.  iv,  The  rule  of  right,  and  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things.  1740  LADY  LUXBOROUGH  Let.  to  Shenslone 
My  writing 
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ipplied  are  fashionable.  1885 
m.  15  Sept.  4/7  Mr.  Slagg  ..  showed  a  cha- 
racteristic sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  by  confining  his 
attention  [etc.]. 

1 3.  The  quality  of  fitting  exactly  (cf.  FIT  a.  3) ; 
correspondence  of  size  and  shape.  Obs. 

1658  A.  Fox  Wurti?  Surg.  n.  xxv.  150  Have  a  good  Knife 
also  about  you,  in  case  you  have  need  to  cut  the  splinters  to 
a  fitness.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xi.  188  If  there  was 
any  similitude  or  fitness,  that  I  might  be  assured  it  was  my 
own  foot.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  235  Where  there 
was  the  least  want  of  fitness,  .either  the  stone  or  the  rock  was 
cut,  till  each  stone  would  come  into  its  exact  relative  position. 

f4.  Readiness,  inclination.     (Cf.  FIT  a.  5,  5  b.) 

1604  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  209  (Qo  2)  I  am  constant  to  my 
purposes,  they  followe  the  Kings  pleasure :  if  his  fitnes 
speakes,  mine  is  ready. 

FitsideS  (fi-tsaidz),  adv.  Sc.  ?  Obs.  [f.  fit, 
Sc.  form  of  FOOT  +  SIDE.]  Only  in  phr.  To  be  fit- 
side(s  with  (a  person) :  to  be  on  the  same  footing 
with,  to  be  '  upsides '  or  quits  with. 


FITTER. 

1609  Burgh  Rec.  Glasg.  (Rec.  Soc.)  I.  304  And  thou  wart 
out  of  thy  office,  I  sould  be  fit  syde  with  the.  1752  A.  11. 
STEWART  in  Scots  Mag.  July  (1753)  338/2  He  would  be  fit- 
sides  with  Glenure,  where-ever  he  met  him. 

Pitt  (fit),  v.  local.  [Of  uncertain  origin:  identity 
with  FIT  v.  i  is  possible.]  To  vend  and  load 
(coals) ;  to  load  (a  vessel)  with  coals  for  transport. 

1600-1  Order  of  Hostmen's  Comp.  in  Brand  Neu'castlt- 
II.  272  note,  None  shall  fitt  any  keell  . .  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  thereof.  1625  Ibid.  28  Apr,  To  fitt  and  load 
coles  abord  of  the  keeles.  1825  in  Brockett  N.  C.  Words. 

Hence  Frtting  vbl.  si>. ;  in  quot.  attrib. 

1843  T.  WILSON  Pitman's  Pay,  etc.  108  The  Faithers  o' 
the  fittm'  trade  The  Quayside  a  ways  pacin'. 


he  Qua 
fi-tab'l 


[f.  FIT  v.  + 


Fittable    (frtaVl),  a.   rare-" 
-ABLE.]     That  may  be  fitted. 

1611  COTCR.,  Accommodate,  finable,  aptable,  appliable 
1660  HowKLL  Lexicon,  Fittable,  accommodable 

Fittage  (fi'tedg).  local,  [f.  FITT  v.  +  -AGE.] 
The  commission  allowed  a  fitter  or  coal  shipper. 

1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  49  Their  pretence  is  to 
have  and  get  no  more  than  two  Shillings  and  six  Pence  per 
Chaldron  . .  for  Fittidge.  1892  in  Northnmb.  Gloss. 

attrib.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  73  Mr.  A.  Baker,  staith- 
man  and  fittage  agent  to  the  Beamish  South-Moor  Colliery 

Fitted  (fi'ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  FIT  v.  +  -ED  1.]  a.  In 
various  senses  of  the  vb. ;  also  fitled-up.  b.  Often 
used  predicatively  with  the  ppl.  sense  somewhat 
obscured  :  Adapted,  '  calculated ',  likely.  Const. 
to  with  inf. 

1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  101  Circumstances 
peculiarly  fitted  to  be,  to  them,  a  state  of  discipline.  1777 
WATSON  Philip  11  (1793)  I.  n.  26  How  much  soever  Philip's 
power  and  character  were  fitted  to  excite  jealousy.  1810 
Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  156  Elegantly  fitted-up  pleasure 
boats.  1860  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  5)  III.  713  A  white,  uni- 
coloured  or  fitted  soap  would  be  the  result.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Fitted  Furniture  . .  articles  of  spare 
supply,  sent  from  the  dockyard.  1888  Times  26  June  12/5 
Advt.,  Fitted  plate  chests. 

Hence  Fi  ttedness,  the  state  of  being  fitted. 

16x1  H.  D.  Disc.  Liturgies  (1661)  77  The  singing  then 
used,  and  its  fittedness  to  the  duty  of  Christians  in  praising 
God.  1645  T.  COLEMAN  Hopes  Deferred  3  There  is  no 
fittednesse  to  receive.  1894  DRUMMOND  Ascent  of  Man  267 
Fitness  to  survive  is  simply  fittedness. 

t  Fi'tten,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  fyton,  6  fytten, 
fltton(e,  6-7  fitten.  [Of  unknown  origin. 

The  suggestion  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  fiction  is  in- 
admissible.    The  form  coincides  curiously  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  L.  python  found  in  various  Teut.  langs, :  ON. 
fttdn,  MDu.Sytoen  necromancy,  sorcery]. 
An  untruth,  a  lie,  an  invention. 

cmaPromp.  Parv.  163/1  Fyton,  or  lesynge,  mendacmm. 
1530  PALSGR.  220/2  Fytten,  mensonge,  meuterie.  a  1577 
GASCOIGNE  Fruites  of  Warre  24  Wks.  (1587)  118  Let  not 
dame  flattery  in  your  bosome  creepe,  To  tel  a  fittone  in  your 
Landlords  eares.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  \.  iv,  He 
doth  feed  you  with  fittons,  figments  and  leasins.  1654 
GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  69  Others  of  them  may  wel  be  deemea 
Fittons  of  his  own  framing,  as  [etc.].  1825  J.  BRITTON 
Beauties  Wiltsh.  III.  373  Fitien,  a  feint,  a  pretence. 

t  Pi'tten,  a.  Obs.-1  [as  if  a  pa.  pple.  (strong 
formation)  f.  FIT  z».].  Suitable,  fit. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  iv.  xxx,  Sensation  The  soul 
some  fitten  hint  doth  promptly  lend  To  find  out  plantall 
life. 

t  Fi"tten,  ».  Obs.  Also  6  flton.  [f.  FITTEN 
sb.]  intr.  To  utter  falsehoods,  fib,  tell  lies. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chroti.  II.  15/2  Least  the  apostle  should 
haue  beene  thought  to  haue  fitoned.  £1580  LODGE  Answ. 
to  Gossan  Wks.  1879  III.  30  Yf  Boetyus  fitten  not.  1624 
H.  MASON  A  rt  of  Lying  v.  104  How  can  I  tell  that  they 
doe  not  fitten  and  deuise  all  that  vpon  their  fingers  ende? 

Fitter  (fi-tai),  rf.i    [f.  FIT  v  i.  +  -ER  ».] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  fits  (see  the  vb.).    Also 
with  adverbs,  as  fitter-out,  up. 

1660  HEXHAM,  Een  geriever,  a  Fitter,  an  Applier,  or  an 
Accommodatour.  1707  MORTIMER  Huso.  ix.  146  Sowing  . . 
with  French  Furze  seed,  they  reckon  a  great  Improver  of 
their  Land,  and  a  fitter  of  it  for  corn.  1859  SALA  Tw.  round 
Clock  (1861)224  Nothing  more  can  be  done  for  a  palace  than 
the  fitters-up  of  a  modern  club  have  done  for  it. 

2.  spec,  in  various  trades  (see  quots.).    Also  in 
Comb.,  as  gas-fitter,  liot-iuater-fitter,  etc. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Fitter . .  a  weigher  at  the 
mint ;  a  tailor,  one  who  tries  on  and  adjusts  articles  of 
dress.  ^885  Law  Times  LXXX.  8/1  A  cutter  and  fitter  of 
wearing  apparel.  1888  Locleivood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin., 
Fitter  or  Engine  Fitter — a  working  engineer  whose  duties 
consist  in  the  fitting  together  of  machine  or  engine  parts. 
1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Fitters,  term  applied  to 
those  persons  . .  who  paste  together  the  portions  cut  out  to 
form  the  boot-upper,  to  prepare  them  for  sewing. 

Fitter  (fi'tsj),  rf.2  local,  [f.  FITTZ-.  +  -EK'.] 
One  who  vends  and  loads  coals ;  a  coal-broker. 

1678  in  Brand  Newcastle  (1789)  II.  669  The  customers, 
collectors,  fitters,  and  other  . .  officers  . .  in  the  said  port. 
J739  Enauiry  Reasons  Advance  Price  Coals  31  The  Host- 
men  or  Fitters  at  Newcastle  are  an  incorporated  Company. 
1843  T.  WILSON  Pitman's  Pay,  tie.  108  The  '  Runnin' 
Fitters'  stannin'  still.  Ibid.  117  Mourn,  a'  the  fitters  o' 
the  Quay ! 

t  Fi'tter,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Perh.  cognate  with 
MHG.  vetze,  mod.G.  fetzen  rag,  scrap,  and  ON. 
fit  hem  (see  FIT  sb\) ;  the  vb.  (perh.  first  used  in 
pa.  pple. :  see  next)  is  formed  with  frequentative 
suffix  -ER5  common  in  vbs.  expressive  of  the  action 
of  breaking  into  small  pieces.]  intr.  To  break 
into  small  fragments. 
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FITTEBED. 

c  1380,  (-1450  [?  implied  in  next].  1600  Asp.  ABBOT  Ext. 
Jonah  319  When  Sampson  was  disposed  he  brake  the  cordes 
and  ropes  wherewith  he  was  tyed  ;  they  filtered  and  dis- 
solved even  as  the  flaxe  which  is  burnt  with  the  fire. 

tFi'ttered,  ppl.a.   01*.    [(.  prec.  +  -Er>i  ] 

Ragged,  wearing  rags;    also  of  clothes,  slashed, 
cut  into  tags  or  streamers. 

1:1380  WYCI.IF  Wks.  (1880)  60  Many  raggid  &  fittrld 
squyeris.  1:1450  MYRC  1146  Hast  bou  ben  prowde  .  .  Of 
fytered  clothes  as  foles  done? 

Fi'tters,  sl>.  ft.  Olis.  exc.  dial.  See  also 
FLITTERS,  [f.  FITTER  z>.]  Fragments,  pieces,  atoms. 
In  various  obvious  phrases,  as  to  tear  to  jitters, 
to  break  in(to  Jitters,  etc.  To  be  in  fitters  :  fig.  to 
be  broken  up  into  small  parties. 

1532  MOKE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  374/2  Whiche  the  deuil 
hath  by  y°  blast  of  his  mouth  .  .  frushed  al  to  fitters.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  World  n.  292  Which  Image  .  .  was  with 
Fire  from  Heaven  broken  into  fitters.  1639  FULLER  Holy 
War  iv.  xxxii.  225  They  were  in  fitters  about  prosecuting 
their  titles  to  this  city.  1715  tr.  Pancirollus1  Rertitn  Mem. 
II.  i.  273  That  Sarsaparilla  is  to  be  chosen  which  is  .  .  hard 
to  be  broken  but  when  it  falls  into  Fitters.  1869  Lonsdale 
Gloss.,  Fitters,  very  small  pieces,  fragments.  1886  in 
S.  W.  Line.  Gloss. 

Fitting  (fi-tirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  I'll  v.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FIT  in  various  senses. 
Also    gerundially    with    omission    of   in.    Also 
with  cidvs. 

1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  301  There  should  be  also  .  .  a  fitting 
of  this  general!  truth  touching  Christ  to  his  owne  particular. 
1719  Freethinker  No.  154,  I  am  fitting  out  for  one  of  the 
most  compleat  Beaus  in  Christendom.  1746-7  HERVEY 
Medit.  (1818)  73  They  saw  the  fatal  arrow  fitting  to  the 
strings.  1829  MARRYAT  F.  Mildmay  xxiii,  The  snip  was 
fitting.  1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  583  In  the  final  fitting  up  of 
the  earth  with  life  there  was  still  a  reference  to  him  [Man]. 
1886  RUSKIN  Przterita  I.  vi.  179  The  perfect  fitting  of 
windows. 

2.  cotter.  Anything  used  in  fitting.  Usually  in  //.  : 
Fixtures,  apparatus,  furniture.   A\sOjfittmg-uf. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amusem."n  Bladders  filled  with 
a  quantity  of  this  gas.  .and  the  neck,  or  fit  ting-up  of  its  end, 
made  capable  of  being  closed  or  opened,  1860  HAWTHORNE 
Marli.  Faun  xxxi.  (1883)  321  These  fittings-up  of  polished 
marble.  1864  Bp.  OF  LINCOLN  Charge  7,  42  grants  for 
fittings  and  books.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  II. 
viii.  207  All  the  roofs,  floors,  and  fittings  were  burned. 

3.  Mech.  Engin.  (see  qnot.  1888). 

1878  W.  ALLAN  Rose  ft  Thistle  131  What  though  your 
labour  is  merely  stone-breaking,  Turning  or  fitting,  or 
wielding  the  spade.  1888  Lockwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin., 
Fitting,  that  section  of  mechanical  engineering  devoted  to 
the  bringing  together  and  adjusting  of  the  different  portions 
of  engines,  machines,  &c. 

4.  Soap-making.  See  FIT  v.  10. 

1860  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  ted.  5)  III.  713.  1885  W.  L. 
CARPENTER  Manuf.  Soap  vi.  172  The  finishing  operation 
for  yellow  soaps  is  termed  '  fitting  '  in  England. 

5.  attrib.,  z&  fitting(-mit)-shop. 

1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  xii,  I  went  to  a  fitting-out  shop. 
1888  Lockwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  Fitting-Shop,  the  shop 
in  which  the  operations  of  fitting  are  carried  on. 

Fitting  (frtirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  -'.] 
That  fits  :  a.  Becoming,  appropriate,  proper,  suit- 
able. b.  That  conforms  to  the  contour  or  size  of 
something;  now  only  with  prefixed  advbs.  (often 
hyphened),  as  close(-ly)-,  well-,  ill-fitting. 

Many  examples  in  editions  of  isth  c.  works  are  spurious, 
the  reading  of  the  MSS.  being  sitting,  which  was  formerly 
used  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  reading 
of  our  first  quot.  is  not  similarly  incorrect,  as  FIT  v.1  has 
not  otherwise  been  found  so  early. 
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The  fittie  fairies  liftit  her.  1880  W.  Cornw.  Gloss.,  'Your 
dress  isn't  looking  fitty.' 

Hence  Fi-ttily  adv. ;  Frttiness ;  Frttyways, 
-wise  adv.,  properly. 

1746  Exmoor  Scolding  209  Tha  hast . .  no  Vittiness  in  enny 
keendest  Theng.  1810  Devon  f,  Cornw.  Voc.  in  Monthly 


. 

IS35  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  486  Thre  men  war  clad  in 
fitand  [coit-]armour.  1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  vi.  19  News 
fitting  to  the  night,  Blacke,  fearefull,  comfortlesse.  1617 
E.  OWENS  in  Lismore  Papers  (1887)  Ser.  n.  II.  113  Thus 
much  I  thought  fytinge  to  acqueynt  your  Lordshipp. 
1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  II.  355  Use  all  fitting  means  of 
putting  it  to  Shame.  1825  SOUTHEY  Paraguay  HI.  44 
Which  seem'd  to  be  for  beasts  a  fitting  lair.  1845  M 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  1.  20  Counsel  .  .such  as  is  fitting  a  bishop 
should  give.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  (r868)  10  Her  tight- 
ntting  black  dress  was  much  worn.  1881  RITA  My  Lady 
Coquette  xvii,  It's  the  fittingest  name. 

Hence  Fi'ttingly  adv.,  in  a  fitting  manner; 
Pi'ttinguess,  the  state  of  being  fitting. 

1641  Jos.  SHUTE  Sarah  $  Hagar  (if>it)1  io"6  Let  us  carrv 
?"=*,  Zf  "A''"?1/'  1653  }**•  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemf.  I.  vi.  if. 
§28  (1667)  182  He  .  .  need  not  question  the  fittingness  of 
Godfathers  promising  in  behalf  of  the  Children  for  whom 
they  answer.  1863  BATES  Nat.  Amazon  II.  95  The  fire- 
ant,  which  might  'be  fittingly  termed  the  scourge  of  this 
fine  river.  1866  ARGYLL  Rrign  Law  vii.  (ed.  4)  377  Whose 
labours  were  to  match  with  a  curious  fittingness  into  his 

Pitting,  Sc.  form  of  FOOTING. 

Pittish,  obs.  form  of  FETISH  sb. 

1744  W.  SMITH  Voy  Guinea  196  They  are  kept  in  Fittish- 

i  l££i         Che™  mlt  for  that  Pur5°se  in  a  Grove. 

tFittle.a.    Obs.  rare-1.    See  quot 

1552  HULOET,  Fittle  or  runninge  wilted,  futilis. 

Fltty  (fi-ti),  a.l  Obs.  exc.  dial.    [?  f.  FIT  a  or  v 
+  -Y  i  ;  but  cf.  FEATOUS,  FEATISH,  and  FEATY  of 
which  it  may  be  a  corruption.]    Fitting,  becoming 
proper,  suitable  ;  hence,  nice,  trim,  neat. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  ix.  (Arb.)  169  Others 
strained  themselues  to  giue  the  Greeke  wordes  Latin  name? 
and  yet  nothing  so  apt  and  fitly.  1746  Exmoor  Scolding  73 
Iliy  buzzom  Chucks  are  pretty  vittee.  Ibid.  569  Tha 
S  ewarliest  and  vittiest  Wanch  that  comath  on  thl  Stones 
o  Moulton.  a  1800  Ballad  in  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  (1818)328 


Fi'tty,  o.2    [f-  FIT  si*.  +  -Y  i.]    Subject  to  fits. 

1811  E  NARES  TVtinb  /  II.  161  They  ..  turned  out  so 
sickly  and  fitty  that  there  was  no  rearing  them  anyhow. 

Fittyland  (fitfltend).  Sc.  [f.  fit,  Sc.  form  of 
FOOT  v.  +  LAND.]  '  The  near  horse  of  the  hinder 
pair  in  the  plough,  which  "  foots  "  the  unploughed 
"land"  while  its  neighbour  walks  in  the  furrow' 
(Reid  Burns  Concord.  1 889). 

17^87  BURNS  Auld  Farmer's  Mare  xi,  Thou  was  a  noble 
fittie-lan'. 

II  Fitz  (fits).  Forms  :  3-4  fiz,  (3  fyz),  (5  floe, 
fytz),  4-  fitz.  [AF.  spelling  of  OF.  fiz  (pro- 
nounced fz'ts) :— earlier  filz  :—Lrt..filius  son. 

The  form  is  due  to  the  phonetic  law  in  OF.  _that  a  palatal- 
ized /  caused  a  succeeding  s  to  become  is  (written  s).] 

The  Anglo-French  word  for  'son';  chiefly  Hist,  in 
patronymic  designations,  in  which  it  was  followed 
by  the  name  of  a  parent  in  the  uninflected  genitive. 
Some  of  these  survive  as  surnames,  e.g.  Fitzherbert, 
Fitzwilliam,  etc. ;  in  later  times  new  surnames  of 
the  kind  have  been  given  to  the  illegitimate  children 
of  royal  princes.  fAlso  in  1 2-1 5th  c.  used  occas. 
in  adopted  AF.  phrases,  Beau  fitz  =  'fair  son'; 
fiz  a  putain  = '  whoreson '. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  432  Syre  Roberd  le  Fyz  Haim  my 
fader  name  was.  a  1300  Signa  ante  Jitdicinm  179  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  12  Merci  ihsu  fiz  mari.  a  \y»CnrsorM.  n879<Gott.) 
'  Fiz  a  putaines',  he  said,  'quat  er  ^e?'  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
C.  x.  31 1  '  Beau  fitz ',  quaj>  pe  fader, '  we  shulleb  for  defaute '. 
c  "435  Torr.  Portugal  2098  Antony  fice  Greffown.  c  1450 
Merlin  299  Leff  the  lady,  traitour  fitz  aputain  !  c  1470 
HARDING  Chron.  CCXLI.  iii,  Henry  le  Fytz  Empryce.  1655 
FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  Ded.  49  You  shall  be  even  in  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  himself,  Fitz-Dieu,  A  Son  Of  God. 
1814  MRS.  WEST  Alicia  de  Lacy  II.  92  The  contentions  of 
Henry  Fitz-empress  with  Eleanora  of  Guienne. 

b.  nonce-use.  One  whose  surname  begins  with 
Fitz ;  i.e.  an  Irishman  of  Anglo-Norman  extraction. 

1848  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  (18581  II.  130  The  Fitzes 
sometimes  permitted  themselves  to  speak  with  scorn  of  the 
O's  and  Macs. 

II  Fiumara  (fi'wma-ra).  [It.]  A  flooded  river, 
a  mountain  torrent ;  also  the  dry  bed  left  by  it. 

1820  T.  S.  HUGHES  Trav.  Sicily  II.  x.  244  The  road  was 
no  more  than  a  fiumara,  over  which  at  this  time  a  torrent 
from  the  melted  snow  was  flowing.  1833  NEWMAN  Lett. 
(1891)  I.  396  We  passed  various  fiumaras  . .  dry,  of  course. 
1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Sx.KXIX. 
104  The  burns  . .  descending  from  the  upper  heights  form 
fiumaras  of  considerable  extent. 

Five  (fsiv),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  1-2  fif,  3-5  fif, 
(3  flfve,  4  fljf,  fyf,  5  feyffe,  flffe),  3-4  south,  vif, 
2-3  south,  vyve,  3-6  fyve,  7  Sc.  fywe,  3-  five. 
[Com.  Teut.  and  Aryan :  OE.  flf,  inflected  fife 
(ME._/fzv,  vyve),f{fa,  flfum  CME.jiven,  viven)  = 
OFris.  and  OS.  fif  (Du.  vijf),  OHG.  fimf,  finf, 
funf  (MHG.  viinf,  mod.Ger.  fiinf),  ON.  fimm 
(Sw.  and  Da.  fern),  Goth.  /fw/:-OTeut.  *fimf(i 
:— pre-Teut.  *pe»tpe,  modified  by  assimilation  of 
consonants  from  OAryan  *penqe,  whence  Skr. 
pailca,  Lith.  penk),  Gr.  TTIVTI,  nt/Hre,  Lat.  qulnque, 
Olrish  cote,  Gaulish  pempe,  OWelsh  pimp  (mod. 
Welsh  pump).] 

The  cardinal  number  next  after  four,  represented 
by  the  symbols  5  or  V. 

A.  as  adj. 
1.  In  concord  with  a  sb.  expressed. 

The  Five  points,  £a)  the  principal  points  of  controversy 
between  the  Calvinists  and  Armmians,  relating  to  predes- 
tination, satisfaction,  regeneration,  grace,  and  final  persever- 
ance ;  (b)  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  '  People's  Charter ' 
of  1 838  (see  CHARTER  s  b.  i  d).  The  Five  Ports :  the  CINQUE 
PORTS.  The  five  senses,  wits :  see  the  sbs. 

<riooo  Ags.Gosp.  Matt.  xvi.  9  Ne  je  se|>enceaS  kera  fif 
hlata  and  nf  busend  manna,  c  1050  Byrhtfertli 's  Handboc 
in  Anglia  (!88s)  VIII.  298  Nim  ()as  an  hund  tida  & 
bas  fif  &  wyrc  fif  dagas.  ^1250  Gen.  *  Ex.  746  Fif 
burges  wer  3or-inne  bi  tale,  Ser-fore  it  histe  pentapolis 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7888  Ac  be  vif  pors  of  engelond. 
1340  Ayenb.  179  Vif  binges  specialliche  destorbeb  zobe 
S&K,  WAX.ONGE  P™.  Priv.  in  Secnta  Secret. 


suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  salaried  me 
bers,  and  the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification. 

D.  Phrases.  To  know  how  many  (blue)  beans 
make  five  (see  BEAN  6  d) ;  f  to  come  in  with  (one's) 
five  eggs  (see  EGG  sb.  4). 

2.  With  ellipsis  of  sb.,  which  may  usually  be 
supplied  from  context,  f  A  or  o  five,  in  five  (parts) : 
see  A  prep.l  6. 


FIVE 

italde  bitale  seoue  siSe  tene  &  forSre  ;et  fiue.  a  1200  Moral 
Ode  28  in  Lamb.  Horn.  289  Betere  his  on  almesse  before 
banne  ben  after  vyue.  c  1330  King  of  Tars  in  Eiie.  S/nd. 
XI.  33  Him  bou}t  his  hert  is  brast  o  fiue.  1591  in  Nichols 
Progr.  Q.  Eliz.  III.  117  In  this  square  they  ..  played,  five 
to  five,  with  the  hand-ball.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  xxx.  17  At  the 
rebuke  of  fiue,  shall  ye  flee.  1823  BYRON  Juan  x.  xxxiii, 
Thermometers  sunk  down  to  ten,  Or  five,  or  one,  or  zero. 
b.  esp.  of  the  hour  of  the  day,  as_/fo«  o'clock,  etc. 
1552  HULOET,  Ffiue  of  the  clocke,  hora  n-ninta.  1603 
SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  iv.  ii.  127  Let  me  haue  Claudios  head 
sent  me  by  fiue.  1737  POPE  Hor.  Epist.  n.  i.  162  A  suber 
Englishman  would  knock  His  servants  up,  and  rise  by  five 
o'clock.  184*  TENNYSON  W.  Waterproof  i,  How  goes  the 
time  ?  'Tis  five  o'clock. 

3.  Coupled   with   a    higher  cardinal   or  ordinal 
numeral    following,    so   as    to  form  a  compound 
(cardinal  or  ordinal)  numeral. 

a  1000  Csedmott's  Gen.  1131  (Gr.)  Wintra  hafde  fif  and 
hund-teontig.  ft  I2a$  Leg.  Kath.  2530,  I  Nouembris  moneS 
be  fif  &  twentuSe  dai.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  3  Fyue  and 
(>ritti  schiren  heo  maden  in  Engelonde.  1535  COVERDALE 
Josh.  xiv.  10  This  daie  am  I  fyue  and  foure  score  yeare 
olde.  1579  FULKE  Heskins1  Parl.  382  The  fiue  and  twen- 
tieth Chapter  proceedeth  vpon  the  same  text.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp.  in.  ii.  16,  I  swam  ere  I  could  recouer  the  shore,  fiue 
and  thirtie  Leagues  off  and  on.  1786  BURNS  Cry  to  Scotch 
Represent,  xxiv,  Now,  ye  chosen  Five-and- Forty,  May 
still  your  mither's  heart  support  ye. 

4.  =  FIFTH  i  and  2. 

rissoK.  WEVER  Lusty  Jici'eiitits  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II. 

94  Read  the  Five  to  the  Galatians.     1660  BLOOME  Archil. 
B,  The  five  part  of  one  such  part. 

B.  as**. 

1.  The  abstract  number  five. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxviii.  (1495)  022 
One  done  to  foure  makyth  the  seconde  odde  nombre,  that 
is  the  nombre  of  fiue  and  hyghte  Quinarius.  1876  MASON 
Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  21)  §  62  note.  We  say  '  twice  five  is  ten '. 

2.  A  set  of  five  things,     a.  Cards  and  Dominos. 
A  card  or  domino  marked  with  five  pips. 

1674  COTTON  Gamester  vi.  80  The  Deuces,  Treys,  Fours, 
and  Fives.  1870  HARDY  &  WARE  Mod.  Hoyle  81  Suppose 
your  hand  consists  of  a  four,  five,  and  six  of  spades.  Ibid. 

95  The  next  player  then  plays  \  to  the  single  five. 

b.  Cricket.  A  hit  for  which  five  runs  are  scored. 
1859  All  Year  Roitnd  No.  13.  306  The  loose  balls  we  hit 
for  fours  and  fives. 

3.  //.  f  a-   =five  cards ;  see  C  2. 

1674  COTTON  Gamester  150  All-fours  is  play'd  in  Kent, 
and  Fives  in  Ireland. 

b.  The  five  fingers ;  also,   bunch  of  fives :  the 
fist,  the  hand ;  to  use  (one's)  Jives :  to  fight  with 
(one's)  fists.  A  fives  (slang) :  a  street  fight  (Farmer). 

1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  I.  290  With  their 
bunch  of  fives.  1837  DICKENS  Picfau.  ii,  Smart  chap  that 
cabman — handled  his  fives  well.  1863  READE  Hard  Cash 
xxxiv,  Now  look  at  that  bunch  of  fives. 

c.  (See  FIVES  ".) 

4.  fa.   pi-    Five-penny  nails,    b.  //.   Gloves, 
shoes,  etc.,  of  the  fifth  size.  c.  Short  iot  five-pound 
note.     d.  //.  Short  {orfive-per-cents. 

a.  1629  MS.   Ace.  St.   John's  Hosp.  Cantcrb,,  For  one 
hundred  of  fiues  and  one  hundred  of  sixes,  xjrf. 

b.  16. .  Description  of  Love  (16291  ^  lotted  a  Lasse,  Her 
wast  exceeding  small,  The  fiues  did  fit  her  shooe.     Mod. 
What  size  gloves  does  she  take?    Fives. 

C.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  Want  change  for  a  five. 
1860  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Grandmothers  Money  II.  iv.  iii.  290 
I'll  bet  ten  to  one  in  fives  upon  it. 

d.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xx,  Look  . .  what  the 
French  fives  were  when  I  bought  for  the  account. 

C.  Comb. 

1.  a.  Combined  with  sbs.,  forming  adjs.,  as  five- 
act,  -bar,  -card,  -day,  -guinea,  -minute,  -pound, 
-storey,  -wheel,  -year-old. 

1882  L.  TENNYSON  in  Daily  Nnus  10  Oct.  (1892)  2/2  The 
contrast  of  action  that  can  be  provided  in  a  busy  *five-act 
tragedy  full  of  incident.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  37  F  2 
[She]  moves  as  if  she  were  on  her  Nag,  and  going  to  take 
a  *Five-Bar  Gate.  1823  BYRON  Juan  vm.  Iv,  So  was  his 
blood  stirr'd  . .  As  is  the  hunter's  at  the  five-bar  gate. 
1870  HARDY  &  WARE  Mod.  Hoyle  81  No  hand  in  "five- 
card  cribbage  can  be  made  to  count  so  many.  1850  MRS. 
BROWNING  Poems  I.  256  God's  "five-day  work  he  would 
accept  1706  Lotid.  Gaz.  No.  4208/3  A  Purse,  with  3  *Five- 
Guinea  Pieces.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  ft  Clockm.  224 
*Five  minute  repeaters  give  after  the  hour  the  number  of  five 
minutes  past  it.  1691  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2626/4,  ioo/.  in  Old 
Gold  and  *Five  Pound  Pieces.  1806  T.  S.  SURR  Winter  in 
Loud.  III.  255,  I  have  inclosed  you  afive  pound  bank  note. 
1887  Roy.  Proclatn.  in  Standard  18  May  3/2  Every  Five 
pound  Piece  should  have  . ,  our  effigy.  1679  Exec.  Bury 
6  Four  "Five-shilling  pieces  they  will  afford  for  Fifteen 
shillings  good  Money.  1870  RAMSAY  Remin.  vi.  (ed.  18) 
202  He  dropped  . .  a  five-shilling-piece.  1769  St.  James1 
Chron.  lo-n  Aug.  3/4  *Five-year-olds  9  St.  1892  Daily 
Neius  26  Feb.  5/7  Taylor  saw  Robinson  pick  up  a  five-year- 
old  girl. 

b.  In  parasynthetic  adjs.  with  suffix  -ED2,  as 
five-barred,  -beaded,  -cornered,  -foiled,  -lobed, 
-pointed,  -rayed,  -toed,  -toothed. 

1733  SWIFT  On  Poetry  15  A  founder'd  horse  will  oft 
debate  Before  he  tries  a  *five-barr'd  gate.  1820  CLARE 
Rural  Life  (ed.  j)  177  The  five-barr'd  gate  with  ease 
they  leap.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylmer's  Field  186  The  tender 
pink  "five-beaded  baby-soles.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  132/2  *Fyve 
cornerd,  fentagonum.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus 
iii,  The  circular  branches  of  the  Oak  . .  five-cornered  in  the 
tender  annual  sprouts.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  VI. 
vii.  §  13  The  "five-foiled  star.  1823  CRABB  Techn.  Diet., 
"Five-lobed,  qninquelobatns.  1777  PENNANT  Zoal.  IV.  54 
Asterias  [Beaded]  ..  smooth  above  the  aperture;  below 
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five-pointed.     1802  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  435 


c.  In  parasynthetic  sbs.  with  suffix  -ER  l  (chiefly 
colloq),  denoting  individuals  of  a  certain  rank  or 
size,  us, five-boater,  -master,  -rater. 

1887  Pall  Matt  G.  25  July  2/1  The  iron-sheathed  five- 
masters  the  Aginconrt  and  the  Minotaur.  1889  Century 
Diet.,  Five-boater,  a  whaling-vessel  carrying  five  boats ; 
a  large  whaler.  1892  Daily  News  24  May  2/6  The  new 
Gosport  five-rater. 

d.  Comb,  in  advbl.  sense  (  =  in  five  parts)  with 
pa.    pples.,    imitating    scientific    L.   words   with 
quinque-  or  quinqui-. 

1823  CRABB  Teclm.  Diet.,  Five-cleft,  qmnquefidus.  Ibid. 
Five-parted,  quinquepartitits. 

2.  Special  comb.,  as  five-acre,  a  piece  of  land 
consisting  of  five  acres  ;  f  five-cards  (see  quot.)  ; 
five-corner(s  (Austral^,  the  fruit  of  Styphelia 
triflora,  or  the  plant  itself;  t  five-double  a.,  (a\ 
five-fold ;  (b)  consisting  of  five  twice  over ;  also 
adv. ;  five-finger  exercise,  a  piece  of  music 
written  for  the  purpose  of  affording  practice  in  the 
movement  of  the  fingers  in  pianoforte  playing ; 
five-finger-tied  a.  (nonce-wd.),  ?tied  with  all  the 
fingers  of  the  hand;  f  five-foot  =  FIVE-FINGER  2; 
five-lined  a.,  consisting  of  or  marked  with  five 
lines,  esp.  of  a  parliamentary  'whip'  with  five 
nnderlinings  to  denote  urgency ;  five-maled  a., 
nonce-ivd.  having  five  male  organs  or  stamens, 
pentandrous ;  Five-mile  Act,  an  act  passed  in 
1665  forbidding  Non-conformist  teachers  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  non-resistance  oath,  to  come 
within  five  miles  of  any  town,  etc. ;  flve-per- 
cents.,  stock  or  shares  paying  five  per  cent,  interest 
on  their  nominal  value ;  f  five-piece,  a  five-pound 
piece ;  five-score,  rarely  used  for  '  a  hundred' 
(Shaks.) ;  five-stroke  (Billiards),  a  stroke  by 
which  five  points  are  scored ;  five-yearly  a.,  cele- 
brated every  five  years,  quinquennial.  Also,  five- 
o'clock  (see  A.  2  b),  used  attrib.  in  five-o'clock 
tea  (colloq.  shortened  a  five  o'clock). 

1863  TENNYSON  Grandfather  xx,  Harry  is  in  the  "five- 
acre.  1674  COTTON  Gamester  123  *Fiye  Cards  is  an  Irish 
game .  .Tnere  are  but  two  can  play  at  it,  and  there  are  dealt 
five  cards  apiece.  1888  BOLDREWOOD  Robbery  under  Arms 
xxxiii,  You  won't  turn  a  "five-corner  into  aquince.  .dig and 
water  as  you  like.  1552  HULOET,  *Ffyue  double,  qnincuplex. 
1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  ii.  1103  O  fair,  five-double 
Round.  1594  -2nd  Report  Dr.  Faustus  xxviii  in  Thorns 
Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  103  Every  archer  being  five  double 
furnished.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.ffCr.v.u.  157  And  with  another 
knot  *fiue  finger-tied,  The  fractions  of  her  faith . .  are  bound 
to  Diomed.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  "Five-foot  [printed 
foor]  or  Star-fish.  1650  TORRIANO,  Stellione,  the  star-fish,  or 
'five-foot-fish .  1787  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Johnson  418  Roubi- 
liac  called  for  paper,  and  scored  thereon  a  few  "five-lined 
staves.  1884  L'pool  Mercury  18  Feb.  5/6  The  following 
five-lined  whip  . .  has  been  issued  to  members,  a  1794  SIR 
W.  JONES  Tales  (1807)  171  This  "five-mal'd  single-femal'd 
fiWr.  1672  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  I.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III. 
224,  I  thought  he  deserved  to  be  within  the  '  "five-mile  Act ', 
and  not  to  come  within  that  distance  of  any  corporation. 
1689  Apol.  Failures  Walkers  Accits.  24  Five-mile-Acts. 
1872  LD.  SHAFTESBURY  in  Hodder  Zi/«(i886)  III.  307  "Five 
o'clock  tea,  that  pernicious,  unprincipled  and  stomach-ruining 
habit.  1882  IVorc.  Exhib.  Catal.  iii.  4  Five  o'clock  tea  sets  in 
fine  porcelain.  1886  Punch  16  Jan.  36/2  Ladies  invite  their 
friends  to  'a  five-o'clock'.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  21  Sept.,  This 
day  also  came  out  first  the  new  "five-pieces  in  gold,  coined 
by  the  Guiny  Company.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxii, 
'  How  well  he  made  that  "five  stroke,  eh  ? '  1618  BOLTON 
Floras  ii.  vii.  (1636)  114  This  proclamation  was  made  . .  at 
the  Quinquennal,  or  *five-yeerely  playes. 
tFive,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.]  a.  In  the  game  of 
Five-cards:  To  five  it  (see  quot.).  b.  trans, 
(nonce-use.)  To  count  by  fives. 

1674  COTTON  Gamester  xiii.  123  Before  you  play,  ask 
whether  he  will  five  it,  if  he  speaks  affirmatively  turn  up 
the  next  Card  of  the  Pack  under  that  first  turn'd  up,  and 
that  must  be  trumps ;  if  not  play  it  out.  1769  R.  WOOD 
Ess.  Homer,  Lang,  ft  Learning,  When  therefore  I  say  that 
he  fived  them  I  take  the  liberty  of  coining  a  word .  .cor- 
responding precisely  with  the  old  Greek  term  [wtnirdvatrai]. 

Fi've-fi:nger.  [OE.  fiffingre  wk.fem.  (sense 
i),  f.  flf  FIVE  +  FINGER.] 

1.  A  name  for  various  plants,     a.  The  cinque- 
foil  (Potentilla  reptans  and  other  species),    b.  The 
oxlip  (Primula  elatior).    c.  Lotus  corniculatus. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leeclid.  III.  123  Ac  ceowe  hwytes  cuduwys 
saed  &  fiffingran  aelce  dajj  set  he  etan.  a  1825  FORBY  Voc. 
E.Anglia\i$  Five-fingers,  oxlips,  primula  elatior.  1843 
S.  JUDD  Margaret  m.  (1851)  II.  295  The  leaves  of  the  five- 
finger  draw  together  to  shelter  the  flower  when  it  rains. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Five-fingers,  potentilla  reptans  and 
canaticnsis. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  a  species  of  star-fish. 

1678  PHILLIPS,  Five-finger,  a  Fish  resembling  a  Spur- 
rowel,  which  gets  into  Oysters,  when  they  open  and  sucks 
them  out.  1850  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L.  xv.  (1883)  213 
She.,  made  prize  of  several  five-fingers. 

1 3.  Card-playing.  The  five  of  trumps.  Also 
five-fingers.  Obs. 

1611  CHAPMAN  May-Day  v.  ii.  Wks.  1873  II.  400,  I.  .lost  it 
[the  set]  hauing  the  varlet  and  the  fiue  finger  to  make  two 
tricks.  1674  COTTON  Gamester  xiii.  123  The  five  fingers 
(.alias,  five  of  trumps)  is  the  best  Card  in  the  pack. 
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4.   Comb,  five-finger-grass  =  I  a. 

1640  PARKINSON  T/u-at.  Bot.  398  In  English  Cinkefoile.. 
and  five  finger  grasse,  or  five  leafed  grasse.  1879  PRIOR 
riant-n.,  Five-finger-grass  or  Five-leaf,  a  plant  so  called 
from  its  five  leaflets,  potentilla  reptans. 

Hence  Five-fingering  vbl.  sl>.  (see  quot.). 

1889  A.  T.  PASK  Eyes  Thames  58  They  go  out  '  five- 
fingering  ',  *".  e.  catching  star-fish  for  manure. 

Fi've-fLngered,  a.  [f.  FIVE  +  FINGER  +  -ED  -.] 
Having  five  envisions  more  or  less  resembling  the 
fingers  of  the  hand.  Five-fingered  grass  =  FIVE- 
FINGER  I  a.  Five-fingered  root  (see  quot.  1 746). 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  \\.  no  b,  Cinkfply  or  fyuefyngred 
grasse.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \.  Ivi.  83  Cinquefoyle  is  called 
. .  in  English . .  of  some . .  Fiuefingred-grasse.  1746  HOWEI.L 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  228,  I  found  it  to  be  the  Ocnanthe 
aqnatica  cicutx  facie  of  Lobel  which . .  is  called  by  the 
inhabitants  [of  Pembrokeshire]  five-finger'd  Root. 

Fivefold  (fai'vfonlcl),  a.  and  adv.  Forms:  1-3 
fiffeald,  (fifeald),  2-3  fiffald,  -fold,  6  fivefolde, 
-fould,  7-  fivefold.  [OE.  fiffeald,  f.  flf  FIVE  + 
-feald  -FOLD.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Consisting   of  five   together,  comprising  five 
things  or  kinds. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Grant.  (Z.)  284  Quinarius,  fiffeald.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  75  Heore  nf-faldemihte  hom  wes  al  binumen. 
c  1200  ORMIN  7836  Himm  birrb  off  all  hiss  sinne  beon 
purrh  fiffald  pine  clensedd.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  i.v.  312 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbes,  actions,  and  spirit,  Do 
giue  thee  fiue-fold  blazon.  1624  QUARLES  Job  (1717)  183 
He  hath  torn  me  with  the  five-fold  knot  Of  his  sharp 
scourge.  1860  Pussy  Mitt.  Proph.  398  He  pronounces  a 
five-fold  woe  on  the  five  great  sins  of  the  Chaldxans. 

2.  Five  times  as  great  or  numerous  ;  quintuple. 
1557  RECORDE  Whetst.  B  ij,  Quintupla.  5  to  i  :  10  to  2  . . 

Fiuefolde.  1611-15  BP.  HALL  Contempt.  O.  T.  in.  v.  All 
the  brethren  are  intertained  bountifully,  but  Benjamin  hath 
a  fiue-fold  portion.  1830  BENTHAM  in  Westm.  Rev.  XIII. 
431  As  the  quantity  of  business-time  is  five-fold,  so  is  the 
quantity  of  delay-time  five-fold. 

B.  adv.  In  five-fold  proportion. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantoin.  iv.  xxv.  Hh,  The  diameter  of  this 
body  is  fiuefolde  in  power  greater  than  the  side  of  his 
inscribed  Cube.  1885  Mancli.  Exam.  20  July  6/1  London 
itself  has  increased  fivefold  since  the  century  began. 

Hence  Pi-vefold  v.  rare,  trans.  To  quintuple. 

1858  BUSHNELL  Serm.  New  Life  165  The  capacity  of 
religion  may  be  five-folded. 

Frve-leaf.  Forms:  i  fifle'afe,  3  flflef,  4 
fivelef,  5  fllife,  6  fyvelefe,  7  fiveleafe.  [OE. 
flfiiafe  wk.  fern.,  f.  flf  FIVE  +  ttaf  LEAF.]  The 
plant  cinquefoil  (Potenlilla  reptans). 

riooo  Sax.  Leeckd.  II.  7^2  pa  wyrt  be  hatte  fifleafe. 
cit£t$Gloss.  Names  Plants  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  36/2  Quinque- 
folium.  .fiflef.  c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  645  Pcntifoliutii, 
filife.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  H.  nob,  Quinquefolium  is 
named  in.  .English,  .herbe  fyuelefe.  1579  LANGHAM  Card. 
Health,  Fiueleafe.  The  root  boyled  in  water,  .helpeth  the 
raging  ach  of  the  teeth.  1884  Syd,  Sue.  Lex.,  Five-leaf, 
the  potentilla  reptans,  from  its  five  leaflets. 

Fi've-leaved,  a.  ff.  FIVE  +  LEAF  +  -ED  2.] 
Having  five  leaves. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  155  The  five-leaved 
flowers  of  Henbane.     1698  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Traits.  XX. 
316  Five  leaved   Mock-Mustard.    1704  Land.  Gas.   No. 
4068/4  Two  five  Leav'd  Lacker'd  Screens. 
b.  Five-leaved  grass  =  FIVE-LEAF. 

1526  Crete  Herbal  cccxlvii,  Peenthafilon  is  an  herbe 
called  fyue  leued.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  Ivi.  83  Cinque- 
foyle is  called . .  of  some  FyueleauedGrasse.  161^  MARKHAM 
Clieap  ffusb.  i.  (1668)  Table  Words,  Quinque-foho  . .  is  that 
Herb  which  is  called  Five-leaved  Grass.  1884  Syd.  Sac. 
Lex.,  Five-leaved  grass,  or  Potentilla.  reptans. 

Fiveling  (farvlirj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LING,  dim. 
suffix.]  'A  twin  crystal  consisting  of  five  indi- 
viduals '  (Cent.  Diet.). 

Fivepence  (fsrvipens).  Also  colloq.  FIPPENCE. 
[f.  FIVE  +  PENCE.]  a.  A  sum  of  money,  equal  in 
value  to  five  pennies.  Phrase.  As  fine  as  fivepence: 
see  FINE  a.  16.  b.  U.S.  The  value  of  5  cents  or 
2\d.  (Cent.  Diet.). 

Fivepenny  (fai-vpani),  a.  [f.  FIVE  a.  + PENNY.] 
Valued  at  or  amounting  to  fivepence.  A  five- 
penny  rate,  tax :  one  at  fivepence  in  the  pound. 

Fiver  (fai-vai).   colloq.     [f.  FIVE  +  -ER'.] 

1.  A  five-pound  note.     In  U.S.  a  five-dollar  note. 
1853  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Digby  Grand  i,   Spooner  ..  loses 

a  five-pound  note,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  a  fiver.  1894  DOYLE 
S.  Holmes  62  I'll  lay  you  a  fiver  . .  that . .  you  will  never 
.  .hear  from  him  again. 

2.  Anything  that  counts  as  five  (as  a  hit  for 
five  at  cricket). 

3.  Thieves' slang.  A  fifth  (term  of  imprisonment'). 
1872  Daily  News  27  Apr.  3/4  They  announced  that  they 

were  in  for  a  '  fiver*  or  a  '  sixer1,  according  to  the  number 
of  their  visits  to  a  particular  gaol. 

t  Fives1.  06s.  =AVIVES. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tam.Shr.m.  ii.  54  His  horse,  .past  cure  of  the 
Fiues.  1639  T.  DE  GRAY  Compl.  Horsem.  70  This  terme 
Avives  we  have  also  gotten  from  the  French,  .secundnm 
vitlgus,  it  is  called  the  Fives  or  Vives. 

Fives  2  (fsivz).  [pi.  of  FIVE  sb.,  used  as  sing. 
The  reason  for  the  name  is  obscure.  The  conjecture  that 
the  game  may  originally  have  been  played  by  five  persons  on 
each  side  appears  to  be  unsupported  by  evidence  ;  the  i6th. 
c.  game  of  BORD  AND  CORD  (see  quot.  s.  v.)  is  stated  to  have 
been  on  one  occasion  played  '  five  against  five ' ;  but  the 
two  games  had  apparently  nothing  in  common  except  that 
they  were  games  of  ball  played  with  the  hands.  The  slang 
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use  of  fives  for  the  hand  (see  FIVE  B  3  b)  has  not  been 
found  until  long  after  the  appearance  of  the  name 
of  the  game ;  otherwise  it  would  afford  a  plausible  ex* 
planation  :  cf.  Fr.  jeit  de  paume,  which  originally  denoted 
hand-tennis,  though  afterwards  transferred  to  the  later 
tennis  played  with  rackets.  The  statement  common  in 
Diets.,  that  the  name  was  given  '  because  three  fives,  or 
fifteen,  are  counted  to  the  game',  is  unsatisfactory:  the 
number  of  'points'  in  the  Eton  game  is  15,  but  they  are 
not  divided  into  groups  of  five,  and  in  other  varieties  there 
are  n,  20,  or  25  points.] 

1.  A  game  in  which  a  ball  is  struck  by  the  hand 
against  the  front  wall  of  a  three-sided  court.     A 
variety  of  the  game,  in  which  a  wooden  bat  is  used, 
is  called  bat-fives. 

1636  Dai.  Trag.  lately  acted  8  He  had  a  purpose . .  to  goe 
on  the  Lords  day . .  to  play  at  a  sport,  called  flues.  1726 
AMHERST  Terrx  Fil.  xxxiv.  (1741)  179  The  old  ball-court, 
where  I  have  had  many  a  game  at  fives.  1801  STRUTT 
Sports  fy  Past  \\.  iii.  88  Hand-tennis,  .is  now  called  fives. 
1862  H.  KINGSLEY  Ravenshoe  xxxv,  The  little  man  was 
playing  at  fives  against  the  bare  wall. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fives-ball,  -bat,  -player; 
fives-court,  a  prepared  court  where  the  game  of 
fives  is  played ;  also  collect,  for  the  persons  who 
frequent  a  fives-court. 

1835  in  Hone  Every  Day  Bit.  I.  863  I  made  the  first 
•fives-ball.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  ix.  (1871)  184 
A  favourite  old  "fives'-bat.  1822  HAZLITT  Tablc-t.  I.  ix. 
205  Cavanagh  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  "fives-courts. 
1819  Sporting  Mag.  III.  210  Cavanagh,  the  famous  hand 
"fives-player. 

FiveSOHie  (fei'vstfm),  a.  and  quasi-.fi.  Sc.  Also 
4  flff-sum.  [f.  FIVE  +  -SOME.]  Five  in  all,  five 
together. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vl.  149  Fiff-sum  in  the  furd  he  slew. 
?l6..  Ballad,  Kinmont  Willie  n  They  guarded  him  five- 
some  on  each  side. 

t  Fi've-square,  «•  and  &•     Obs.   [f.  FIVE 

after  the  logically  correct  four-square;  cf.  three- 
square.'] 

A.  adj.  Having  five  (equal)  sides;  equilaterally 
pentagonal. 

1552  HULOET,  Ffiue  square,  quinqnangulus.  1560  BIBLE 
(Genev.)  i  Kings  vi.  31  The  vpper  poste  &  side  postes 
were  fiue  square.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  Ixiii, 
The  seed-vessel,  when  it  is  ripe  is  formed  five  square. 

B.  sb.  A  (regular)  pentagon. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xv.  241  A  fiuesquare  conteineth 
both  a  Fowersquare,  and  a  Triangle. 

Hence  Fi've-squared///.  a.  =  FIVE-SQUARE  A. 

1535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  vi.  31  He  made  two  dores  . . 
with  fyue  squared  postes.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  H.  7  The 
twygges  [of  Broome]  are  roughe  and  fiuesquared, 

Fl:ve-twe°ttty.  U.S.  Used  attrib.  in  Five- 
twtnty  bonds  (or  shortly  five-twenties'),  certain 
bonds  issued  by  the  U.S.  government  in  1862, 
1864,  and  1865;  so  called  from  being  redeemable 
at  any  time  afters/foe  years  from  date  of  issue  and 
payable  in  full  at  the  end  of  twenty  years. 

1886  in  WEBSTER  Suppl. 

Fivety,  obs.  form  of  FIFTY. 

Fix  (fiks),  sb.  See  also  FIXES,  [f.  the  vb. ;  the 
senses  have  no  mutual  connexion.] 

1.  (orig.  U.S.)   A  position  from  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  escape  a  'tight  place';  a  difficulty.dilemma, 
predicament. 

1839  MARRVAT  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  I.  II.  166  The  Ameri- 
cans are  never  at  a  loss  when  they  are  in  a  fix.  1842  BAR- 
HAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  St.  Medard,  A  Stranger  there,  Who 
seem'd  to  have  got  himself  into  a  fix.  1854  E.  FORBES 
Let.  in  Wilson  and  Geikie  Life  xiv.  532  The  Scottish  au- 
thorities have  run  me  into  a  fix.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Tkule 
vii.  101  And  is  this  the  fix  you  wish  me  to  help  you  out  of? 

2.  The  material  used  for  lining  a  puddling-fur- 
nace ;  fettling. 

1871  Trans.  Amer,  hist.  Mining  Eng.  I.  327  In  puddling 
30  per  cent,  less  '  fix '  was  required.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss.  35  Fettle  or  line  with  a  fix  or  fettling,  consisting  of 
ore  scrap  and  cinder. 

•\  Fix,  a.  (and  adv.).  Obs.  [ad.  L.  ftx-us,  pa. 
pple.  oifiglre  to  fix,  fasten  ;  the  immediate  source 
may  have  been  G¥.fix  (isth  c.  in  Hatzf.).  Cf.  mod. 
V.fixe  (i6th  c.  in  Littre),  Sy.fijo  (earlier^ra),  Pg. 
fixo,  It.fisso.] 

A.  adj.  —  FIXED  in  various  senses :   a.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  stars,    b.  Firmly  placed  or  settled ; 
not  easily  moved ;   not  liable  to  fluctuation  or 
change.    C.  Of  a  substance  :  Not  volatile. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  298  His  fixe  and  depe  impres- 
sion. £1391  —  Astral.  II.  §  3  heading,  The  sterres  fixe. 
c  1430  LYDG.  Mia.  Poems  235  With  eye  fyx  looke  on  his 
visage,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  393  Curatis  . .  schulden  haue 
a  stable  fix  endewing  of  lyflode.  c  1532  DEWES  Introd.  Fr. 
in  Palsgr.  1054  All  the  starres  fixe.  1660  tr.  Paracelsus' 
Archidoxes  l.  x.  142  Take  then  the  fix  Element  that  re- 
mained after  the  separation  of  the  Three  Imperfect  Elements. 
1673  Phil.  Trans.  VIII.  5188  Those  Salts  being  rendered 
so  fix,  that  by  a  gentle  fire  they  are  not  so  much  as  at 
all  moved. 

B.  adv.  Fixedly,  steadily. 

1601  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  (1621)  305  Why  cannot  many 
abide  that  you  looke  fixe  in  their  eies. 

Fix  (fiks),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  fixed  (fikst). 
[Ultimately  f.  L.  fix-us  (see  Fix  a.),  pa.  pple.  of 
figSre  to  fix,  fasten.  The  proximate  origin  is  un- 
certain; it  may  have  been  an  Eng.  formation  on 
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Fix  «.,  or  ad.  med.L.  fixdrc  or  F.  fixer  (if  the 
latter  existed  in  ijth  c. ;  Hatzf.  quotes  Montaigne 
1:1590  for  the  earliest  known  use).  Cf.  Sp.  fijar 
(earlier./?.**/-),  Yg.fixar,  It.  fissure. 

The  earliest  recorded  use  is  'to  fix  (ones  eyes)  upon  an 
object'-  this  is  the  oldest  and  still  the  most  prominent 
application  of  the  corresponding  verb  in  Italian,  and  it 
appears  in  Du  Cange's  only  example  of  med.L.  fixarf. 
The  use  in  alchemy  is  nearly  as  old  in  Eng. ;  it  is  found  in 
the  Romanic  langs.  and  in  the  med.Lat  writers  on  alchemy 
(e  z  R  Lull!  Ef.  ad  Robertum*.  While  in  Romanic  the 
verb  has  only  the  senses  derived  from  L.  fixus,  it  was  in 
Ene.  taken  as  the  representative  of  L.  jSffn,  superseding 
the  earlier  FICCHE,  and  (in  some  applications)  FAST  and 
FASTEN  VPS.  ] 
I.  To  make  firm  or  stable. 

1.  trans.  To  fasten,  make  firm  or  stable  in  posi- 
tion ;  to  place,  attach,  or  insert  and  secure  against 
displacement.  Const,  in,  on,  to,  etc. 

To  fix  bayonets  (Mil.):  to  attach  them  to  the  mouth  of 
the  musket  or  rifle. 

14  Songs  #  Carols  \$th  C.  (Percy  Soc.)  vi.  6,  I  thoujt  in 
mynd  I  schuld  ay  fynd  The  wehle  of  fortunat  fyxyd  fast. 
1489  Harbour's  Bruce  (Edin.  MS.)  x.  402  Thair  leddens 
..maid  ane  clap,  quhen  the  cruchet  Wes  fixit  \pldertext 
festnyt)  fast  in  the  kyrnell.  1548  HALL  Chron.  160  His 
head  to  be  fixed  on  a  poole.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  213  The  Bats  ..  hang  ..  (by  clawes  fixed  to  their 
wings.)  1659  B.  HARRIS  Parivafs  Iron  Age  39  The  Forts 
. .  could  not  . .  hinder  them  from  fixing  their  cluches  in  the 
flat  country.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  Pref.  Fij,  Fixing  both 
the  Glass  and  Object  to  the  Pedestal.  1694  Ace.  Scv.  Late 
Vay,  n.  11711)5  We  fixed  our  Ship  with  Ice-hooks  to  a  large 
Ice-field.  1772  FRANKLIN  Exper.  Wks.  1887  IV.  509  In 
Philadelphia  I  had  such  a  rod  fixed  to  the  top  of  my 
chimney.  1841  TENNYSON  Gardener's  Dau.  126  Holding 
the  bush,  to  fix  it  back,  she  stood.  1860  TYNDALL  Gtac.  i. 
xxvii.  210  The  last  stake  being  fixed,  the  faces  of  the  men 
were  turned  homeward.  1892  Law  Titties  Rep.  LXV.  582/1 
The  posts  of  the  gantry  stand  on  planks,  and  are  fixed 
thereto  by  iron  dogs  and  dowels. 

fb.  To  fix  the  foot  w  footing:  to  obtain  or  take 
a  sure  foothold,  lit.  and  fig.  Obs.  (Cf.  FASTEN  v.  i, 
and  Lat.  figere  gradum.) 

1583  STANYHURST  Aeneis  in.  (Arb.)  89  He  slutted,  apaled  ; 
And  fixt  his  footing.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  I.  viii.  4  Fix  thy 
foot.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  n.  98  The  more 
weary  [the  Oxe]  is,  the  more  strong  doth  he  fixe  his  foot- 
ings. 1654  tr.  Martinis  Conq.  China  52  The  Tartars  could 
never  fix  a  foot  in  China.  1681  DRYDEN  Sp.  Friar  i.  i,  I'll 
plant  my  colours  down  In  the  mid-breach,  and  by  them 
fix  my  foot. 

t  c.  To  affix  (a  seal),  attach  (a  codicil)  to.    Obs. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  173  All  the  Nobilitie  of  Scotland 
..entered  into  bond. -whereunto  were  fixed  their  severall 
scales.  Ibid.  434  To  be  fixed  as  a  Scedule  to  his  last  will 
and  testament.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  24/2,  I  have 
seen  him.  .wet  two.  .papers,  and  fix  his  seal  to  them. 

d.  In  immaterial  sense :  To  attach  firmly ;  to 
implant  securely  (principles,  etc.). 

#1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  xxxviii.  (1539) 
70  As  sone  as  the  goddes  haue  gyuen  theim  a  doughter, 
forthwith  they  ought  to  fyxe  in  theyr  hartes  a  newe  remem- 
braunce.  1672  J.  LACY  Dumb  Lady  To  Rdr.,  You  are  fixed 
to  the  freehold  never  to  be  parted.  1712  BUDGELL  Spect, 
No.  319  P4,  I  resolved  ..to  fix  his  Face  in  my  Memory. 
1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dam.  Med.  (1790)  25  Early  application 
.  .often  fixes  in  the  mind  an  aversion  to  books.  1855  BAIN 
Senses  tr  Int.  in.  i.  §  5  While  the  mind  is  elsewhere,  there 
is  no  progress  in  fixing  them  [lessons], 

e.  To  '  fasten '  (an  imputation,   responsibility, 
etc.)  on  a  person. 

i««5  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  Ded.  A  iij  b,  The  worst 
Reproach,  Malice  . .  can  fix  upon  your  Name.  1694  Ace. 
Sweden  90  The  Odium,  .was  easily  nx'd  upon  the  Ministers. 
1744  BERKELEY  Sin's  §  353  It  will  not  seem  just  to  fix  the 
imputation  of  Atheism  upon  those  philosophers.  1809 
SCOTT  Fain.  Lett.  10  Sept.  (1894)  I.  148  Ellis  fixes  on  me  an 
article  about  Miss  Edgeworth  s  Tales. 

f.  intr.  for  refl.  To  become  firmly  attached  or 
implanted ;  to  adhere  to.     lit.  and_/%.  ?  Obs. 

1681  D'URFEY  Butler's  Ghost  159  For,  salve  the  matter 
how  you  will,  I  fix  to  my  Narration  still.  1715  DESAGULIERS 
Fires  Impr.  43  They  pass  over  them,  without  fixing  to 
them.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  299  Pre- 
judices in  disfavour  of  a  person  at  his  first  appearance, 
fix  deeper,  .than  prejudices  in  favour. 

2.  To  secure  from  change,  vacillation  or  wander- 
ing ;  to  give  stability  or  constancy  to  (the  mind, 
thoughts,  affections,  purposes). 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  i.  5  Thinke  on  that  . .  fixe  most  firme 
thy  Resolution.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xi.  §3  Images 
are  said  by  the  Roman  church  to  fix  the  cogitations  .  .of 
them  that  pray  before  them.  1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  S 
in.  xxi.  212  A  constant  impression  of  Gods  omnipresence  is 
an  excellent  way  to  fix  mens  souls.  1793  Object,  to  War 
Examined  f,  Refuted  37  What  other  system  is  likely  to  fix 
your  fluctuating  opinions  ?  1851  DIXON  W.  Penti  xviif  (1872) 
!,43  At  'enSth  nis  mind  began  to  fix  itself.  1875  M^LAREN 
bTbraceTandVfixeT  "^  tremulous  and  vagrant  soul  shall 

b.  To  make  (a  person)  constant  in  attachment 
Const,  to,  in.  ?  Obs. 

1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  Reasons  for  Bill  7  They  are 
f^?.™^1L5«d.  t0,y'rtue  *nd  »°h«  Behaviour.  \7* 

•  to  fix 
iprove 

E-  -«-« "-/  •"•  ••«•«"&  im,--)t  iuuituis  in  the 
nghsh  Interest.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvin.xii  Can 
the  man  who  is  in  possession  of  these  be  inconstant?  Im. 
possible  ! . .  they  would  fix  a  Dorimant.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN 
PrtdtA  Prej.  vi,  If  a  woman  conceals  her  affection .. from 
the  object  of  it,  she  may  lose  the  opportunity  of  fixing 
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c.  To  settle  immovably  the  purpose  or  convic- 
tion of  (a  person).  Const,  to  with  inf. ;  also  on, 
for,  against.  Now  only  in  passim. 

1671  MILTON  Samson  1481,  I  am  fixed  not  to  part  hence 
without  him.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  iv.  126  They 
challenge,  and  encounter  Breast  to  Breast ;  So  fix  d  on 
Fame.  1700  —  Fables,  Ceyx*  Alcyone  4£If  f^e_lias.«^d 


per|°(i" With  complement :  To  render  unchangeably 
(so  and  so).     Obs. 

1726  W.  R.  CHETWOOD  Adv.  Boyle  f,  Castelman  59  This 
Interview  had  fix'd  my  Heart  intirely  hers.  1744  S.  FIELDING 


fixed  me  wretched  for  ever. 

3.  To  direct  steadily  and  unwaveringly,  fasten, 
set  (one's  eyes,  attention,  affections,  etc.)  on,  upon, 
fto  (an  object). 

c  1430  LYDG.  Mill.  Poems  35  Hyr  eyen  she  fixethe  on 
him.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxx.  xix,  Specially  I 
gyve  to  you  a  charge  To  fyxe  your  love,  for  to  be  true 
and  stable  Upon  your  lady.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI  \. 
ii.  5  Why  are  thine  eyes  fixt  to  trie  sullen  earth  r  1665 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  44  Could  but  these  Idolaters 
fix  their  mind  upon  Heaven.  1709  BERKELEY  Th.  Vision 
§  83  The  more  we  fix  our  sight  on  any  one  object.  1792 
G.  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1891  XII.  197  The  enemy  s 
attention  would  be  less  fixed  to  it.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH 
Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  viii.  60  The  hand,  upon  which  every  eye 
was  fixed.  1866  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  I.  173  We  fix  attention 
on  a  single  fundamental  problem. 

b.  absol.  To  concentrate  one's  attention  or  mind 
on.  Also  intr.  for  refl.  (said  of  the  eyes,  atten- 
tion, etc.). 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  E  vij«,  You .  .could  not  suffer  your 
Eyes  to  fix  on  slight  objects.     1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  HI. 
vi.  §  28  In  most  other  bodies,  not  propagated  by  Seed,  'tis 
the  Colour  we  most  fix  on.  and  are  most  led  by.     1760 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  97  P  7  He  will  find  nothing  [in  these 
books]  on  which  attention  can  fix. 

C.  Of  an  object  of  vision  or  thought :  To  '  rivet ', 
attract  and  hold  fast  (the  eye,  the  attention,  etc.\ 
1752  Hist.  Jack  Connor  I.  231  The  Major  gave  a  loud 
Hem,  and  having  fix'd  Sangfroid's  Eyes,  call  d  out,  [etc.] 
1781  J.  MOORE  View  Soc.  It.  (1790)  I.  xl.  437  Your  admi- 
ration is  fixed  by  the  animated  equestrian  statue.  1792 
C.  SMITH  Desmond  I.  53  There  is  not  in  the  world  another 
[subject]  that  really  fixes  my  attention  an  instant.  1823 
BYRON  Island  iv.  vii,  A  shrine  would  fix  The  eye  upon  its 
seeming  crucifix.  1888  BRYCE  Attter.  Commit'.  II.  xlvi.  206 
That  which  chiefly  fixes  his  attention  is  the  influence  of 
a  State  Victory  on  an  approaching  national  contest. 

d.  To  make  (the  eyes,  features,  etc.)  motionless 
or  rigid  (as  in  death).     Also  intr.  for  refl. 

1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  \.  600  Fix  those  tortured 
orbs  in  peace  and  death.  1842  Punch  II.  20  Ere  death  her 
charms  should  fix.  1877  W.  G.  WILLS  Love  that  Kills  xxi. 
Her  heart  stops,  and  her  eyes  fix. 

e.  To  make  (a  person)  motionless  with  astonish- 
ment or  other  feeling,  to  hold  spellbound. 

1664  J.  WILSON  A.  Cotnnenius  i.  i,  She  fixt  me,  Ducas. 
1795  Fate  of  Sedley  II.  76  Paulinus  was  fixed  in  astonish- 
ment.   1802  Helen  of  Glenross  IV.  18  At  the  first  view  of 
her  I  was  fixed  in  admiration. 

4.  a.  trans.  To  deprive  of  volatility  or  fluidity. 
Orig.  in  Alchemy,  to  fasten  a  volatile  spirit  or  essence  by 

combination  with  a  tangible  solid  or  fluid  ;  also,  to  render 
(mercury)  solid  by  combination  with  some  other  sub- 
stance. 

1460-70  Bk  Quintessence  15  Also  it  is  needeful  bat  he  vse 
ofte  good  wiyn  at  his  mete  and  at  pe  soper,  in  be  which  be 
fixidpe  5  essence  of  gold  as  I  tauste  3ou  to.  1471  RIPLEY 
Comp.  Alch.  Ep.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  115  Dyssolve,  Dystill, 
Sublyme  . .  and  Fyxe,  With  Aquavite.  1698  FRYER  Ace. 
E.  Ind,  <y  P.  53  The  Earth  . .  penetrating  the  rarified 
Cuticle,  fixes  the  Humours  by  intercepting  their  free  con- 
course. 1700  ASTRY  tr.  Saavedra-Faxardo  I.  42  He  will 
have  a  fancy  to  fix  Mercury.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr. 
n.  yii.  (1852)  145  The  animal  spirits  are  . .  fixed  with  acid, 
bilious,  venemous  ferments  in  the  blood.  1727  FIELDING 
Love  in  Set*.  Masques  v.  x,  Women,  like  quicksilver,  are 
never  fixed  till  they  are  dead.  1805  CHENEVIX  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XCV.  in  Mercury  can  be  fixed.. by  platina.  1885 
HERVEY  tr.  Behrens'  Microsc.  in  Bat.  iii.  §  4.  178  The  cell 
wall  . .  becomes  rigid,  and  the  protoplasm  with  slight  con- 
traction is  '  fixed '. 

b.  intr.  for  refl.  To  lose  volatility  or  fluidity ; 
to  become  firm,  rigid,  or  solidified  ;  to  congeal,  set. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  847  The  Quicke-Siluer  will  fix,  and 
runne  no  more.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  v.  1114  When  the  fig's 
press'd  juice,  infused  in  cream,  To  curds  coagulates  the 
liquid  stream,  Sudden  the  fluids  fix.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Amer.  (1778)  I.  iv.  328  The  blood  fixes  and  congeals  in 
a  moment. 

5.  trans.  To  make  (a  colour,  a  drawing,  photo- 
graphic image,  etc.)  fast  or  permanent. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  79  Colours,  .capable  of  being,  .fixt 
with  several  kinds  of  Saline  menstruums.    1750  FRANKLIN 
Let.  Wks.  1887  II.  170  This  color,  given  by  the  flash  from 
two  jars  only,  will  wipe  off,  but  four  jars  fix  it.     1845 
Athenxwn  22  Feb.  203  The  first  who  succeeded  in  fixing 
the  images  taken  by  the  camera.     1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS 
faint.  316  There  is  no  satisfactory  method  of  '  fixing '  pastel 
paintings.    1875  tr.  Vogefs  Chem.  Light  i.  6  No  means  were 
then  known  to  make  the  pictures  durable  ..  or  as  we  now 
say,  to  fix  them. 

tb.  To  set  down  in  writing  (F.  fixer  par&rif). 

1630  CAPT.  SMITH  Trav.  Ded.  Wks.  (1884)  808  Sir  Robert 

cotton . .  requested  me  to  fix  the  whole  course  of  my  passages 


FIX. 

in  a  booke.     165*  North's  Plutarch,  Add.  Lives  76  The 
Laws,  .(on  Paper  fixt). .  pass  the  Seas. 

C.    To    give    permanent    lorm   to    (evanescent 
images). 

a  1834  LAMB  Acting  of  Mundcn  O  for  the  power  of  the 
penciito  have  fixed  them  when  I  awoke  ! 

6.  a.  To  force  into  or  overtake  in  a  position  from 
which  escape  is  difficult ;  to  '  comer ',  '  nail '.  lit. 

an&fig. 

1736  LEDIARD  Life  Marlborough  406  It  was  his  opinion., 
that  they  should  fix  the  Rebels  at  Preston.  1741  RICHARD- 
SON Pamela  (1742)  III.  371  As  I  entered  one  Room  he  went 
into  another.  .At  last  I  fixed  him  speaking  to  Rachel. 

b.  To  hold  (a  person)  engaged  or  occupied,  so 
as  to  prevent  his  leaving  the  spot. 

1668  ETHEKEDGE  She  Would  if  She  Could  \.  ii,  When 
Mr.  Courtal  has  fixed  'em  with  a  beer-glass  or  two,  he 
intends  to  steal  away.  1764  FOOTE  Patron  \.  Wks.  1799 
I.  334  Fix  the  old  fellow  so  that  she  may  not  be  miss'd. 

c.  To  fix  (a  person}  with  ones  eyes  :  to  direct 
upon  him  a  steady  gaze  from  which   he   cannot 
escape. 

Cf.  F.Jlxer  avec  tail,  condemned  by  Littre'  as  incorrect. 

1792  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  27  June,  Mrs.  We.lls  . .  fixed 
her  eyes  on  Mrs.  Crewe.  .Mrs.  Crewe  fixed  her  in  return. . 
with  a  firm,  composed . .  look.  1879  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Covimrd 
Cotisc.  ni.  xix,  Ursula  . .  '  fixed '  Mrs.  Coombes  with  a 
steady,  searching  stare.  1894  MRS.  H.  WARD  Marcella  I. 
142  Marcella  fixed  him  with  her  bright  frank  eyes. 

d.  Of  the  eyes :  To  arrest  (an  object  of  vision) 
with  the  gaze,  i.e.  to  have  a  steady  vision  of  it. 

1791  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  4  Tun.  (1842)  V.  211  His  eyes 
.  .could  not  fix  any  object  steadily. 

f7.  To  transfix.  [After  L.  figere.]  Obs.  rare-'. 

1638  G.  SANDYS  Job  xx.  in  Divine  P.  27  While  from  the 
raging  sword  he  vainely  flyes,  A  Bow  of  Steele  shall  fixe 
his  trembling  thighes. 

II.  To  place  definitely. 

8.  To  place  in  a  definite  and  more  or  less  per- 
manent position  ;  to  set,  station.  To  fix  itp  :  to 
set  up. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  18  The  Citizens  . .  fixed  on  his 
grave  stone  this  Epitaph.  1633  MARMION  Fine  Comfanion 
in.  ii,  Were  I  a  goddess  . .  I  would  . .  fix  you  up  A  monu- 
ment for  your  hypocrisy.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  8 
The  Pole-star,  .is  . .  fixt  in  the  tip  of  the  little  Beares  taile. 
1653  WALTON  Angler  i.  7  Hee  shall  finde  it  fix'd  before  the 
Dialogues  of  Lucian.  1674  Dryden's  Mall  Ded.  Wks.  1884 
VIII.  508  The  Glory  I  take  in  seeing  your  Name  fixt  in  the 
Frontispiece.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  \Y.  xvi,  It  [a  picture]  was 
so  very  large  that  we  had  no  place  in  the  house  to  fix  it. 
1768  STERNE  Sent,  yourn.  (1778)  II.  199  The  beds  ..  were 
fixed  up  . .  near  the  fire.  1796  T.  TWINING  Trav.  Amer. 
(1894)  3  The  dining-table  was  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

b.  To   place,  install  (a  person,  oneself)   in  a 
position,   with  preparations  for  a  stay;   in  early 
military  use,  f  to  set  (oneself)  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence.    To  fix  (a  person)  up  (colloq.) :  to  '  put 
(him)  up ',  provide  with  quarters. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  5  We  . .  fixt  ourselves  against  our 
Enemies,  if  we  should  be  attack'd.  1825  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett. 
(1894)  II.  349  After  he  has  had  his  umbrella  and  port- 
manteau accommodated,  and  himself  comfortably  fixed  [in 
a  coach].  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  I.  xxxvi.  316  She 
fixed  herself  at  her  desk  to  write  her  letter.  1889  MRS.  C. 
PRAED  Rom.  of  Station  161  He'd,  .fix  up  Mr.  Sabine  com 
fortably  for  the  night. 

c.  To  establish  (a  person)  in  a  place  of  residence, 
a  position  or  office;  to  take  up  (one's  quarters, 
abode) ;  to  locate,  settle  (an  industry,  etc.)  in  a 
certain  place.     In  passive,  to  be  (comfortably  or 
otherwise)  ''placed    or  circumstanced. 

1638  SIR  H.  WOTTON  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  54  In  any 
part  where  I  shall  understand  you  fixed.  1659  B-  HARRIS 
ParivaCs  Iron  Age  (ed.  2)  I.  xv.  27  John  Calvin,  .fixed  his 
Chayre  at  Geneva.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  353 
Noah  . .  fixed  his  Quarters  somewhere  in  Mergiana.  1677 
YARRANTON  Eng.  hnprov.  134  Here  this  Trade  of  making 
Mum  may  be  fixt  with  very  great  advantage.  1694  DRYDEN 
Love  Triumphant  Ep.  Ded.,  Our  decay 'd  Gentry  . .  look 
about  them  for  some  illustrious  Family,  and  there  endea- 
vour to  fix  their  young  Darling.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn. 
Chr.  iv.  (1853)  II.  10  Conforming  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  was  fixed  at  Biddiford.  175  Hist. 
Young  Lady  of  Distinction  II.  214  He  is  fixing  himself,  as 
if  he  was  to  live  here  for  ever.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hut.  Scot. 
I.  n.  145  They  determined  to  fix  their  residence  at  Edin- 


burgh. 1803  SOUTHEY  in  Robberds  Mem.  W.  Taylor  I. 
475  We  are  fixed  here  for  some  time.  1844  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  V.  i.  282,  I  am  happy  to  see  them  all  comfortably  fixed. 


1861  M.  PATTISON  Ea.  (1889)  I.  30  The  Hans 
factories  in  Lisbon,  Bergen,  and  Novogorod. 

9.  intr.  for  refl.  To  settle,  take  up  a  position ; 
esp.  to  settle  permanently,  take  up  one's  abode. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tray.  102  Bidding  farewell  to  the 
world  . .  [he]  fixes  at  Zinnol.  17x0  STEELE  Tatler  No.  263 
F  4  The  Dinner  has  crept  . .  from  Twelve  o'clock  to  Three, 
and  where  it  will  fix  no  Body  knows.  1737  WHISTON 
Josethus'  Antiq.  xvm.  vi.  §  5  Those  [Governors]  are  not  to 
fix  there,  but  to  stay  a  short  time.  1760  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W. 
xxv.  P7  Wherever  luxury  once  fixes,  no  art  can  either  lessen 
or  remove  it.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  $  Prej.  (1885)  I. 
vi.  21,  I  had  once  some  thoughts  of  fixing  in  town.  1801 
SOUTHEY  Thalata.  vi.  xiii,  The  solitary  Bee  . .  Seeking  in 
vain  one  flower,  whereon  to  fix.  1862  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Wks. 
(1875)  III.  300  Well,  let  us  fix  here. 

10.  To  take  up  one's  position  mentally.  ?  Obs. 
1623  MASSINGER  Dk.  Milan  u.  i,  Take  heed  That  you  fix 

here,  and  feed  no  hope  beyond  it  1646  H.  LAWRENCE 
Comm.  Angels  170  Your  hope  fixeth  upon  seeing  him  in 
heaven.  1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  1 1.  332  Mais  Dieu 


FIX. 

snr  tout ;  and  there  I  fix  and  pray.  1757  CHESTERF.  Lett. 
IV.  cccxxi.  94,  I  am  lost  in  utonuhmtnt  and  conjectures, 
and  do  not  know  where  to  fix. 

b.  To  fix  on  or  tifon  :  to  settle  one  s  choice  ate 
or  upon  ;  to  decide  upon,  choose,  select. 

1653  H.  CGGAN  tr.  Pinto  s  Trav,  Ixxvi.  311,  I  was  nomi- 
nated unto  him  as  the  fittest  he  could  fix  upon.  1712 
POPE  Vtrtumnuf  82  Of  all  these  lovers,  .fix  on  Vertumnus 
and  reject  the  rest.  1823  H.  J.  BROOKE  Itttrod.  Crystallogr. 
220  Our  choice  would  probably  fix  on  that  which  was  most 
predominant.  1855  COSTELLO  Star.  Screen  74  The  night 
which  Laloubiere  fixed  upon  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  plot. 
C.  To  decide,  determine  to  (do  something^ ;  also 
coast,  for  with  gerund,  or  with  subord.  sentence. 

1788  Trifler  206  He  fix'd  to  come  with  spine  eclat  to 
Town.  1794  Miss  GUNNING  racket  IV.  35  They  fixed  for 
going  to  the  parsonage  early  the  next  morning.  1813 
SOUTHEY  Nelson  I.  132  It  was  immediately  fixed  that  the 
brigadier  should  go.  1834  KEULE  in  Card.  Newman's  Lett. 
(1891)  II.  23,  I  have  fixed  to  go  to  London  next  week.  1866 
Times  29  Dec.  10/3  The  lady  had  entirely  fixed  to  lead  a 
life  of  celibacy. 

11.  To  appoint  or  assign  the  precise  position  ol ; 
to  refer  (something!  to  a  definite  place,  time,  etc. ; 
t  to  appoint  or  attribute  exclusively  to  (some  par- 
ticular person,  thing,  etc.). 

1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  v.  §  i  [The  ancients  had 
various  estimates  of  the  length  of  the  year ;]  what  certainty 
can  we  possibly  have  which  of  them  to  fix  their  accounts  to? 
1692  LOCKE  Ei/nc.  §  15  When  Custom  has  fixed  his  Eating 
to  certain  stated  Periods,  his  Stomach  will  expect  Victuals  at 


to  any  particular  battalion.  1790  PALEY  Hone  Panl.u.  n 
We  have  these  circumstances  each  . .  fixed  to  a  particular 
time.  1874  NEWMAN  Tracts  Theol.ff  Eccl.  340  The  full 
moon  is  not  fixed  to  any  certain  day  in  either  month.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  271  Wherever  we  fix  a  limit,  space 
is  springing  up  beyond. 

fa.  To  allocate,  determine  the  incidence  ot  (a 
responsibility,  liability,  etc.).  Also,  To  fix  (a 
person)  with  costs,  liability,  etc. :  to  impose  upon 
him  the  obligation  of  meeting  or  paying  them. 

1833  LD.  BROUGHAM  in  Mylne  &  Keen  Rep.  II.  248  No 
degree  of  mistake  . .  would  entitle  the  Court  to  fix  a  next 
friend  with  costs.  1830  Florist  June  159  Take  care  to  fix 
your  judges  with  the  full  responsibility  of  their  decisions. 
1884  SIR  J.  BACON  in  Law  Times'  Rep.  LII.  568/2  The 
liability  with  which  the  plaintiffs  seek  to  fix  them.  1888 
BHYCE  Amer.  Comnrw.  III.  Ixxxvi.  151  The  American  plan 
of  dividing  powers,  .makes  it  hard  to  fix  responsibility. 

12.  To  settle  definitely;  to  appoint  or  assign 
with  precision ;  to  specify  or  determine.  Const. 
at,  for,  to. 

1660  R.  COKE  Power  $  Subj.  134  After  some  reasonable 
time  fixt.  1694  MOLESWORTH  Ace.  Denmark  223  The 
prices  of  all  these  Drugs  are  fixed.  <xi7is  BURNET  Own 
Time  II.  303  What  definition  or  standard  should  be  made 
for  fixing  the  sense  of  so  general  a  term.  1719  Free-Thinker 
No.  120  F  6  The  ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Senate .  .were  fixed 
to  the  Day  of  the  Calends.  1739  CHESTERF.  Wks.  (1892)  V. 
500  Chronology  . .  fixes  the  dates  of  facts.  1769  GOLDSM. 
Rom.  Hist.  (1786)  I.  319  He  afterwards  fixed  the  price  of 
corn  to  a  moderate  standard.  1772  FRANKLIN  Wks.  (i887)IV. 
431  The  opening  of  the  session,  .is  fixed  for  next  Tuesday. 
1821  SOUTHEY  Life  (1849)  I.  42  This  recollection  . .  fixes  the 
date  to  1778,  when  I  was  four  years  old.  1825  SCOTT  Fam. 
Lett.  13  May  (1894)  II.  265  Mr.  Chantrey  . .  has  been  down 
here  fixing  the  place  for  the  King's  statue.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES 
Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  5  The  War  Office  authorities  have 
fixed  the  daily  supply  . .  at  8  gallons.  1876  GLADSTONE 
Homeric  Synchr.  g  An  endeavour  to  fix  the  place  of  Homer 
in  History. 

absol.  1748  in  Sir  J.  Picton  Vfool.  Munic.  Rec.  (;886UI. 
167  To  paint  an  Altar  Piece  in  such  scripture-historical 
manner  as  the  said  Committee  shall  fix. 

13.  To  settle  or  determine  the  form  of,  give  a 
permanent  form  to  (language  or  literature). 

1712  SWIFT  Proposal  31  That  some  Method  should  be 
thought  on  for  ascertaining  and  fixing  our  Language  for 
ever.  1732  HUME  Ess.  $  Treat.  (1777)  I.  223  Eminent  and 
refined  geniuses  . .  fix  the  tongue  by  their  writings.  1837 
HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  I.  iii.  I.  §  57-  241  The  use  of  printing 
fixed  the  text  of  a  whole  edition.  1874  MAURICE  tnend- 
ship  Bks.  iii.  75  It  [Wycliffe's  Translation  of  the  Bible]  has 
fixed  the  language. 

14.  a.  To  adjust,  make  ready  for  use  (arms,  in- 
struments, etc.) ;  to  arrange  in  proper  order,    f  To 

fix  a  shell :  to  fit  it  with  a  fuse.     Also  with 

1663  PEPYS  Diary  12  July,  I  found,  .the  arms  wellffixed, 
charged,  and  primed.  1666  EARL  ORRERY  State  Paper!  (1743) 
I.  241  We  have  in  every  garrison  one  gunsmith  ..  w/io  buys 
arms  for  us,  and  fixes  them  up  privately.  1697  WAMPIER 
Voy.  I.  iii.  45  We  went  back,  .to  fix  our  Rigging,  W'c.n  wa.s 
shattered  in  the  Fight.  1701  FARQUHAR  SirH.  Wildair\\.\, 
Are  all  things  set  in  order?  the  toilet  fixed,  the  Bottles  and 
combs  put  in  form?  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  MarinJ  (ijj6]  Dd, 
No  shells,  fixed  during  the  service,  are  to  be  Wtted.  1779 
FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  287,  I  thought  it  a  ygood  oppor- 
tunity to  fix  my  german  flute.  1797  WASHINGTON  Let.  Writ. 
1892  XIII.  417  To  have  the  press  fixed  for  cooying. 

b.  In  wider  sense  (chiefly  U.S.  <olloq.')  :  To 
arrange,  get  ready,  pnt  in  order;  to  tut  to  rights, 
make  tidy,  '  rig  up  .  Also  with  «/."  To  fix  out, 
'to  set  out,  display,  adorn,  supply,  fit  put'  (Cent.) 
[1769  BICKERSTAFF  Dr.  Last  H.  vii,  W]:'d  fix  things 
directly;  I'll  settle  whatever  you  please  up«n  her.]  1832 
MACAULAY  Life  $•  Lett.  (1883)  I.  272  As  toon  as  I  was 
fixed  in  my  best  and  had  breakfasted.  7839  MARRYAT 
Diary  Amer.  Ser.  i.  II.  228  'Shall  I  fix  yoyr  coat  or  your 
breakfast  first?'  1842  DICKENS  Amer.  Nites  (1850)  101/2 
You  are  advised  to  have  recourse  to  D/ctor  so  and  so, 
who  will  '  fix  you '  in  no  time.  1860  O.  TV.  HOLMES  Elsu 
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/'.  (1887)  77  Come  here,  girls,  and  fix  yourselves  in  the 
glass.  1882  MRS.  A.  EDWAHUS  Ballroom.  Repent.  I.  4 
None  of  the  physicians  in  Europe  can  fix  her  up.  1884 
Miss  WILKINS  in  Harper's  Mag.  July  304/2  I'll  hev  to 
fix  me  up  some  thoroughwort  tea.  1891  B.  HARTE  First 
Family  of  Tasajara  ii,  Mother'll  fix  you  suthin'  hot. 

c.  U.S.   To  fix  it :  to  arrange  matters.  Anyway 
you  can  fix  it :   whatever  you  do,  contrive  as  you 
may.     To  fix  (another's)  flint:    to  settle  or  'do 
for'  him. 

1840  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  in.  xii,  Their  manners  are 
rude  . .  They  want  their  flints  fixed  for  'em.  1843  —  Sam 
Slick  in  Eng.  I.  ii,  A  wet  day  is  considerable  tiresome,  .any 
way  you  can  fix  it.  1859  O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof.  Brcakf.-t. 
i.  (1891)  15  If  you  can't  fix  it  so  as  to  be  born  here  [Boston], 
you  can  come  and  live  here. 

d.  U.S.  '  To  make  favourable  to  one  s  purposes 
(Bartlett) ,  to  '  square '. 

1886  Boston  (Mass.)  Jml.  15  July,  An  organized  attempt 
is  being  made  to  fix  the  jury.  Ibid.  24  Aug.  4/3  Fixing 
Legislatures. 

15.  (See  quot.) 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Fix,  to  fettle  or  line  with  a 
fix  or  fettling,  .the  hearth  of  a  puddling  furnace. 

Fixable  (fi-ksab'l),  a.  Also  5  flxabull,  -ibill, 
8-9  fixible.  [f.  Fix  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of 
being  fixed  :  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

In  quot.  i486  =  FiTCHE  (Her) 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  Cijb,  Hit  is  calde  a  cros 
patee  fixible.  1648  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  \.  ix.  §  2 
Since  they  cannot  then  stay  what  is  transitory,  let  them 
attend  to  arrest  that  which  is  fixable.  1785  PhiL  Trans. 
LXXV.  370  The  stock  K  is  to  slide  in  a  rebated  . .  groove 
AD,  and  be  fixable  to  any  part  thereof  by  the  screw  O. 
1796  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  49  The  highest  extent  ..  was 
fixable  by  the  magistrate.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  76 
The  chemical  student  is  taught  not  to  be  startled  at  dis- 
quisitions on  . .  latent  and  fixible  light.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr. 
Rev.  (1857)  I.  i.  I.  ii.  7  For  ours  is  a  most  fictile  world. .A 
world  not  fixable. 

b.  Capable  of  being  made  non- volatile.     •^Fix- 
able  air :  carbonic  acid  gas. 

1766  LEE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVI.  100  The  quick-lime, 
attracting  fixable  air,  was  reduced.  1794  SULLIVAN  View 
Nat.  I.  267  The  air  in  animals  is  mostly  inflammable,  but 
that  in  vegetables  fixible.  1887  Sat.  Rev.  8  Jan.  65  Sub- 
stances . .  which  have  a  . .  fixable  odour. 

t  Fi'xal,  a.  (and  sb.}  Her.  Obs.  Also  5  fixiale. 
[f.  "L.fix-tis  Fix  a.  +  -AL  i.]  (See  quots.) 


FERNE  Blaz.  Gentriel.?s$  The  fourth  coat-armor  perfect., 
is  called   Fixall  [p.   250  anna  fixa\.    This  did  alwaies 
belong  to  that  personne,  which  was  the  next  of  the  third 
degree,  to  the  right  heyre  male. 
Fixate  (fi'ks^it),  v.     [f.  L.  fix-us  (see  Fix  a.} 

+  -ATE  3.] 

1.  trans.    To  fix  ;  to  render  stable. 
i88$.A//«rfX.  560  The  percipient.. often  judges  on  general 

grounds  without  laboriously  fixating  the  sensation.  ^1887 
Science  16  Dec.  293  To  fixate  and  hold  one  sensation  is  an 
art  that  must  be  learned. 

2.  intr.  To  become  fixed. 

1888  Amer.  Jrnl.  Psychol.  I.  506  Some  subjects  fixate  first 
and  then  the  eyes  close,  or  are  closed  by  the  operator. 

Fixation  (fiks^Jsn).  Also  5  flxacioun.  [ad. 
med.L.  fixation-em  ^used  in  Alchemy},  n.  of  action 
l.fixare  to  Fix.] 

I.  The  actionof  fixing,  in  various  senses  (see  Fix  v.). 

1652-6  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  I.  (1682)  89  The  fixation  of 
the  Popes  in  the  Metropolis.  1671  F.  PHILLIPS  Reg. 
Necess.  67  After  the  fixation  of  the  Common  Pleas  or 
Actions  of  the  people  to  a  certain  place  in  the  Kings  Palace 
at  Westminster.  1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2132  Some  ob- 
servations, touching  Colours,  in  order  to  the  Increase  of 
Dyes,  and  the  Fixation  of  Colours.  1776  ADAM  SMITH 
W.  N.  ii.  iv.  (1869)  I.  360  If  this  legal  rate  should  be  fixed 
below  the  lowest  market-rate,  the  effects  of  this  fixation 
must  be  [etc.]  1810  BENTHAM  Packing  (\fai)  90  The  fixation 
of  the  punishment  not  lying  within  the  province  of  the  jury. 
1832  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1879)  II.  Ivi.  924  Procure  the  fixation 
of  the  stamp  to  the  evidentiary  instrument.  1864  BOWEN 


§20.  (1879)—  

in  the  fixation  of  the  Attention  on  the  audible  result. 
BLACKIE  What  does  Hist.  Teach  ?  24  The  fixation  of  the 
order  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

b.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  fixed. 
a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  219  Three  enemies  to  that 
fixation  and  entireness  of  the  heart.     i6«o  FULLER  Mixt 
Contempt,  xlix.  (1841)  211  Which  giveth  the  fixation  to  a 
colour  and  setteth  it  in  the  cloth.    1683  DR.  FITZWILLIAM 
When  yl 


Let.  in  Lady  Russelfs  Lett.  (1773) 


Jan.  7/2  The  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  locomotion  and 
fixation  in  plants  and  animals. 

o.  A  fixed  habitation  or  location  (obs.) ;  a  fixed 
proportion  or  standard. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  I.  8  For  to  Light  created  in 
the  first  day,  God  gave  no  proper  place  or  fixation,  a.  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  Suffolk  HI.  (1662)  68  He  . .  was  buried  at 
York,  far.. from  Ipswich  his  first  fixation.  177*  FRANKLIN 
Ess.  Wks.  1840  II.  412  No  everlasting,  invariable  fixation 
for  coining  can  be  made.  1836  Blackui.  Mag.  XXXIX. 
63  The  Prussian  tariff  pretends  to  proceed  upon  an  ad 
valorem  fixation. 

2.  esp.  in  scientific  uses :  The  action  of  depriving 
of  volatility  or  fluidity  :  see  Fix  11.4.  f  In  Alchemy: 


FIXED. 

The  process  of  reducing  a  volatile  spirit  or  essence 
to  a  permanent  bodily  form;  the  conversion  (of 
mercury)  into  a  solid  by  amalgamation  or  combin- 
ation. In  mod.  use :  The  process  of  rendering 
solid  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  substance ;  coagulation ; 
also,  the  process  of  causing  (a  gas)  to  combine 
with  a  solid. 

'393  GOWER  Cox/.  II.  86  Do  that  there  be  fixation  With 
tempred  hetes  of  the  fire.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  in 
Ashm.  (1652)  58  Without  him  Generation  shall  be  none; 
Neyther  of  our  Tinctures  fixation.  1576  BAKER  Jewell  of 
Health  166  b,  This  besides  serveth  to  fixation  in  Alchemye 
matters.  1594  PLAT  Jcwell-ho.  in.  38  For  the  better  fixation 
of  the  Mercuric.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  i,  Two  Of  our 
inferior  works  are  at  fixation.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pscnd. 
Ep.  n.  i.  50  The  determination  of  quick-silver  is  properly  fix- 
ation. 1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Set.  vii,  Salt  dissolved,  upon 
fixation  returns  to  its  affected  cubes.  1759  B.  MARTIN  Nat. 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  Somerset  85  A  Fixation  of  cold  phlegmatic 
Humours.  1805  R.  CHENEVIX  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  104 
The  fixation  of  mercury  by  platina  is  by  many  regarded  as 
visionary.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Inflam.  645  The  stiffness 
of  a  frost-bitten  part  . .  may  be  owing  . .  to  the  fixation  by 
cold,  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  cellular  membrane.  1813 
SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem.  ii.  (18141  57  Tne  fixation  of 
oxygene  by  the  combustible  body  in  a  solid  form.  1872 
OLIVER  Elem.  Bat.  \.  ii.  18  This  fixation  of  the  carbon  and 
liberation  of  the  oxygen  of  carbonic  acid  has  been  termed 
vegetable  respiration. 

fb.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  non- 
volatile or  able  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  Obs. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  328  Gold  hath  these  Natures  :  Great- 
nesse  of  Weight;  Closenesse  of  Parts;  Fixation;  [etc.]. 
a  1691  BOYLE  Wks.  IV.  307  Adding  fixation  to  a  body,  that 
was  before  either  volatile,  or  less  fixed.  1721  W.  GIBSON 
Farrier's  Dispens.  n.  Introd.  74  Fixation  . .  where  the 
Surfaces  of  the  Particles  of  Bodies  are  so  small,  .that  they 
cannot  be  raised  by  the  Force  of  Fire. 

t<3.  concr.  A  product  of  fixation.  Obs. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  114  Mercurius  Precipi- 
tatus  Diaphoretic-its,  which  is  a  fixation  or  Precipitate. 

Fixative  (fvksativ),  a.  and  sb.  [I.  Fix  v.  + 
-ATIVE.  Cf.  Tt.fixatif.] 

A.  adj.  Tending  to  fix. 

1644  NYE  Gunnery  ii.  (1647)  29  Opium  is  of  a  congealing 
and  fixative  nature,  a  1832  BENTHAM  Wks.  (1843)  VIII. 
30  But  for  these  fixed  and  fixative  signs,  nothing  that  ever 
bore  the  name  of  art  or  science  could  ever  have  come  into 
existence.  1870  Eng .  Mcch.  25  Feb.  576/1  One  of  the . .  uses 
of  this  fixative  process  is  supposed  to  be  the  preserving  of 
the.  .colour  of.  -drawings  from  decay. 

B.  sb.  That  which  serves  to  set  or  fix  ;  spec,  a 
preparation   used   to  fix   colours,  or  charcoal  or 
crayon  drawings. 

1870  Eng.  Mech.  ii  Mar.  638/3  There  are  some  papers 
which  absorb  the  fixative  with  difficulty. 

Fixator  (fiksei-tai).  [agent-n.  f.  Fix  V.  after 
Latin  analogies.  Cf.  Fr.  fixateur.]  That  which 
fixes ;  a  fastener,  fixer. 

1874  ROOSA  Dis.  Ear  217  Rudinger  considers  this  thin 
muscle  to  be  a  fixator  of  the  medium  cartilaginous  plate. 
1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

t  Fixatory,  a.  Obs.  In  7  fixatorie.  [f.  Fix  v. 
after  Lat.  analogies  :  see  -OKY.]  Serving  to  fix  ; 
having  the  property  of  fixing. 

1605  TIMME  Qnersit.  n.  iii.  112  Salt  peter,  .being  now  put 
into  a  fixatorie  fire,  you  shal  see  that  it  conteineth  within 
it  all  maner  of  colours. 

Fixature  (frksatiuj).  [f.  as  prec.  after  the 
analogy  of  CUBVATTKE,  etc.]  A  gummy  prepara- 
tion for  fixing  the  hair. 

1860  THACKERAY  Lovel  the  Widower  ii,  A  barber,  with 
his  tongs  and  stick  of  fixature  for  the  mustachios.  1883 
E.  LYNN  LINTON  lone  I.  xi.  263  No  brushing  could  make  it 
smooth  ;  no  fixature  keep  it  straight. 

Fixed  (fikst),  ///.  a.     [f.  Fix  v.  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  Placed  or  attached  firmly ;  fastened  securely ; 
made  firm  or  stable  in  position. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  IV.  (1586)  179  b,  The 
fixed  or  standing  Hives,  bee  discommodious.  1593  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  313  Bitter  searching  termes  . .  Deliuer'd 
strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth.  1647  COWLEY  Mistress, 
Inconstancy,  The  most  fixt  Being  still  does  move  and  fly. 
\6oiAcc.Sev.Late  Voy.\\.  (111^)51.  Where  the  firm  or  fixed 
Icelies.  1805  T.  LINDLEY  Voy.  £rasit(iSo8)2i3  By  means  of 
two  fixed  pieces  of  wood,  c  1850  Ritdim.  Navig.  (Weale) 
118  Fixed  blocks,  those  blocks  that  come  through  the  sides 
and  are  bolted,  as  the  sheet,  tack,  and  brace  blocks.  1882 
MINCHIN  Unipl.  Kinemat.  71  When  a  body,  M,  rolls  on  a 
fixed  surface,  A  B. 

b.  Her.  Of  a  cross  :  Having  its  limbs  attached 
to  the  edges  of  the  escutcheon  :  =  FIRMS. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Acad.  Armory^  \.  v.  §  31  A  Cross  Patee 
Entyre  (or  Fixed  or  Firme)  . .  This  term  (Fixed,  or  Entyre) 
must  be  added,  to  shew  that . .  they  are  joyned  to  the  sides 
of  the  Escochion.  1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I  s.  v., 
Crosses  which  are  usually  borne  in  the  centre  of  the 
escocheon  without  extending  to  the  sides,  when  attached 
thereto  are  termed  fixed,  as  a  cross  patte"e  fixed. 

2.  In   immaterial    sense:    Firmly   attached   or 
implanted;  securely  established;  secured  against 
alteration   or   dislodgement.     In   early  use   often 
(now  rarely)  of  persons :  Firmly  resolved ;  constant, 
steadfast ;  bent,  set,  or  intent  upon  anything.  Fixed 
idea :  an  idea  firmly  rooted  in  the  brain,  with  a 
tendency  to  become  unduly  dominant  [F.  icUefixe~\. 
Fixed  fact:  a  well-established  fact  (17.S.~). 

1380  BARET  Ah.  F  632  Mindes  certeinly  fixed,  to  trie  the 
matter  by  dint  of  sword.  1625-8  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Elis. 


FIXED. 

in.  (1688)  385  A  Lady  fixed  and  constant  in  her  Religion. 
1647-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xlv.  ^i  How  fixt  he  was  to 
Jonathan  !  1655  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  i  Camden) 
II.  348  This  man  is.. a  fast  fixt  Catholike.  1706  HEARNU 
Collect.  7  Mar.,  A  Man  of  no  fixt  Resolution.  1712-4  POPE 
Rape  Lock  v.  5  Not  half  so  fix'd  the  Trojan  could  remain, 
While  Anna  begg'd.  i8zi  SHELLEV  Prometh.  Unb.  I.  262, 
I  defy  thee  with  a  calm  fixed  mind.  1831  CARI.VLE  Sart. 
Res  in  iv.  (1858)139  A  deadly  fear  of  Population  possesses 
the  Hofrath;  something  like  a  fixed-idea.  1847  Boston 
Post  June  (Bartlettl,  That  he  did  dispose  of  a  large  quantity 
of  oil,  and  afterwards  desert  from  the  vessel  are  fixed  facts. 


Philip 

nation.   1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  vii.  153  The 

fixed  purpose  of  raising  forces.     1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 

V.  28  The  lawgiver  .  .  was  a  fixed  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 

Greek. 

3.  a.  Of  a  person's  eyes,  thoughts,  etc.  :  Steadily 
or  intently  directed  towards  or  '  fastened'  upon  an 
object. 

1551  HULOET,  Fixed,  intenius.  1616  CHAPMAN  MHSZHS 
358  A  tower  so  high,  As  soon  would  lose  on  it  the  fixedst 
eye.  1643  DENHAM  Cooper's  H.  112  But  my  fixt  thoughts 
my  wandring  eye  betrays.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  XIII.  35  All, 
but  Ulysses,  heard  with  fix'd  delight.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE 
Rom.  Forest  viii,  He  regarded  her  with  a  fixed  attention. 
1850  HARE  Mission  Comf.  124  Disease  and  death  are  glaring 
with  fixt  eyes  upon  them. 

quasi-orff.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarcft.,  Rich.  77,  clxviii, 
Kites,  .cannot  looke  the  Sun  fixt  in  the  face. 

b.  Of  a  person,  his  countenance,  etc.  :  Made 
rigid  or  immobile  (as  by  strong  emotion  or  resolu- 
tion, or  in  death). 

1608  D.  T[WIL]  Ess.  Pol.  A  Mor.  67  That  Vertue  is  but 
weake.  .that  cannot  with  a  fixed  countenance  out-stare  the 
threatening  eye  of  Danger.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  I.  iv, 
Looking  up  to  her  fix'd  countenance.  1824  LAMB  Elia 
Ser.  n,  Blakesmoor  in  H  —  shire,  As  fixed  and  motionless  as 
the  marble  effigies  that  kneel  .  .  around  thee.  1833  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Manch.  Strike  x.  109  The  papers  in  his  hand 
shook  ;  but  his  countenance  was  fixed  and  his  attitude 
firm.  1888  W.  BLACK  Lechaber  III.  viii,  Her  eyes  .  .  were 
fixed  and  staring. 

4.  a.  Deprived   of  volatility,     f  Fixed  air  :    a 
name  given  by  Black  in  1754  to  carbonic  dioxide 
(carbonic  acid}  ;  see  AIR  sb.  2. 

1766  CAVENDISH  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVI.  141  By  fixed  air,  I 
mean  that  particular  species  of  factitious  air,  which  is 
separated  from  alkaline  substances  by  solution  in  acids  or 
by  calcination.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chein.  (ed.  3)  II.  187  To 
this  species  of  air  he  gave  the  name  of  fixed  air,  because  it 
existed  in  these  bodies  in  a  fixed  state. 

b.  Not   easily  volatilized;   not    losing  weight 
under   the  influence   of  fire.     Fixed  alkali  :   see 
ALKALI  3,  6.  t  Fixed  nitre  =  potassium  carbonate. 

1641  FRENCH  Distill,  v.  (1651)  171  Little  fixed  salt  can  be 
extracted  from  them,  onely  volatile.  1669  BOYLE  Co'irn. 
New  Exp.  n.  (1682)  135,  I  put  Aqua  Fortis  with  fixed 
Nitre  into  a  Receiver.  1685  —  Salnbr.  Airm  The  fixedest 
of  Metals,  Gold  itself.  1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XVII.  944  The  fixeder  Saline  Particles  of  the  Marine  Salt. 
1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Of  all  metals,  gold  and  silver 
alone  are  fixed  ;  i.  e.  on  remaining  a  long  time  exposed  to 
the  most  intense  flame,  they  alone  lose  nothing  of  their 
weight.  1744  BERKELEY  Sin's  §  8  Fixed  salts  are  much  the 
same  in  all  bodies.  1757  A.  COOPER  Distiller  I.  i.  (1760)  6 
Only  a  fixed  husky  matter  remains.  1830  FARADAY  Exp. 
Res.  xxxiv.  207  Mercury  is  volatile  at  temperatures  above 
30°  but  fixed  at  temperatures  below  20°. 

c.  Of  acids  and  oils  :  That  cannot  be  distilled 
or  evaporated  without  decomposition. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Client.  II.  xlix.  215  Fixed  oils.  1805 
W.  SAUNDERS  Mm.  Waters  324  The  iron  is  held  in  union 
with  a  fixed  acid.  1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821) 
160  Oils  .  .  are  divided  by  Chemists  into  two  kinds  ;  fixed 
or  fat  oils,  and  volatile  or  essential  oils.  1859  GULLICK  & 
TIMBS  Paint.  206  The  Fixed  Oils  ..  are  so  called  because 
they  do  not  almost  entirely  evaporate  in  drying. 

5.  Of  a  colour,  photographic  image,  etc.  :  Fast, 
lasting,  permanent.     Said  also  of  the  photographic 
plate. 

1791  HAMILTON  Berthollefs  Dyeingl.  Introd.  10  Mordants 
[serve]  to  render  the  colour  more  fixed, 
"" 


appear  black.  Ibid.  xxxv.^S  When"  the  prints"  are  fixed 
they  will  appear  colourless  in  the  whites. 

6.  Definitely  and  permanently  placed  ;  stationary 
or  unchanging  in  relative  position.  Fixed  point  : 
a  place  where  a  policeman  is  permanently  stationed. 

I5S9  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  19  And  is  this 
Horizont  a  fixed  Circle  or  not?  It  is  fixed,  and  without 
?0ti°?'  u1*?-5  S'R  r'  HERBEKT  Trav.  (1677)  221  Houses  and 
fixed  Inhabitants.  ,667  MILTON  P.  L.  m.  669  In  which  of 
all  these  Orbes  hath  Man  His  fixed  seat,  or  fixed  seat  hath 
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Music  (1866)  p.  xxiv,  Unlike  the  'fixed  Do'  of  the  old  no 
a'?"'    ,,    movable  Do' ..  is  no  difficulty  whatever.     1858 
Mere.  Marine  Mag.V.  30  A  Fixed  Red  Light  will  be  shown 
at  the  head  of  the.  .Breakwater. 

b.  Fixed  star :  a  star  which  appears  always  to 
occupy  the  same  position  in  the  heavens  (and  so 
distinguished  horn  a.  planet}. 

Cf.  Fix  a.,  earlier  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Almanack  for  Year  1386  (1812)  8  Al  planetys  and  sternes 
tyxt.  ci43o  LYDC.  Mm.  Poems  ^)Slelle  entice,  nat 
hxed.  1561  EDEN  Arte  Nau,g.  Pref.,  The  Sunne  &  Moone 
«t  the  other  Planetes  &  fixte  Starres.  1697  DRYDEN  Vir? 
lieorg.  i.  209  Sailers  . .  found  a  Name  For  ev'ry  fix'd  and 
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ev'ry  wandring  Star.  1812  WOODHOUSE  Astrou.  viii.  51  The 
transits  of  fixed  stars  are  used  for  regulating  clocks. 

absol.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  481  They  pass  the  Planets 
seven,  and  pass  the  fixt. 

e.  Fixed  capital:  see  CAPITAL  sb.  3  c.  Fixed 
property:  that  which  consists  in  immovables,  as 
land  and  houses. 

1843  M'CuLLOCH  Taxation  I.  ii.  (1852)  74  Land  and  other 
fixed  property.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  \.  vi.  §  i  Capital 
which  exists  in  any  of  these  durable  shapes,  .is  called  Fixed 
Capital.  1863  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  i.  iv.  (1876)  41  Fixed 
capital  may  continuously  repeat  the  assistance  which  it 
lends  to  industry. 

7.  Definitely  appointed  or  assigned ;  not  fluctuat- 
ing or  varying ;  definite,  permanent. 

a  1698  SIR  W.  TEMPLE  Misc.  m.  i,  One  loves  fixed  Laws, 
and  the  other  arbitrary  Power.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero 
(1742)  II.  vii.  201  He  [Cicero]  laid  it  down  as  the  fixt  rule 
of  his  administration.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  III.  191  A 
fixt  and  uniform  rent.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (18891 1.  47 
Every  Hanse  town  was  in  its  turn  represented,  according  to 
a  fixed  cycle.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Logic  434  The  conceptions  of 
good  and  bad,  just  and  unjust,  are  fixed  and  unchanging. 

8.  Prepared,  put  in  order,     f  Of  a  shell :  Fitted 
with  a  fuse.     '  Fixed  ammunition :  a  charge  of 
powder  and  shot  inclosed  together  in  a  wrapper  or 
case  ready  for  loading'  (Knight). 

1638  Penit.  Con/,  vii.  (1657)  145  The  Trent  Fathers,  .plant 
their  fixt  Canon,  to  discharge  Anathema's.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Cc  iv  b,  The  fixed  shell  is  placed  upon 
the  wad. 

Fixedly  (frksedli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY 2.] 
In  a  fixed  manner ;  firmly,  securely,  steadfastly ; 
attentively,  earnestly ;  intently,  steadily. 

1508  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  iv.  Handy-crafts  643  On 
Gods  face  his  eyes  he  fixtly  bears.  1654  EARL  ORRERY 
Partken.  (1676)  217  He.  .would  only  look  fix'dly  upon  her. 
1661  MARVELL  Corr.  xxix.  Wks,  1872-5  II.  72  His  Majesty 
is  most  fixedly  honorable.  1690  LOCKE  Httrn.  Und.  III.  vi. 
§  22  If  we  pretend  that  the  distinction  of  Species,  .is  fixedly 
establish'd.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  (1853)  II.  167 
It  was  his  manner,  .to  meditate  . .  fixedly  upon  some  truth. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  230  The  old  man  looked 
fixedly  at  the  Kinj*.  1865  TROLLOPE  Belton  F-st.  xxviii. 
335  It  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  make  up  his  mind 
fixedly  to  any  purpose. 

Fixedness  (frksednes).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  fixed  in 
various  senses,  a.  Of  material  things  :  Immobility, 
steadiness  of  position,  stillness,  permanence. 

1641  Bp.  HALL  Serm,  in  Ran.  Wks.  (1660)  66  The  Earth 
was  made  for  fixednesse  and  stability.  1647  H.  MORE  Song 
of  Soul  m.  i.  xxxiii,  What  eye  could  bear  in  contemplation 
So  long  a  fix'dnesse?  a  1711  KEN  HymnotheoPozl.  Wks. 
1721  III.  170  The.  .FixMness  of  a  Star.  1812-16  J.  SMITH 
PanoramaSc.  ff  Art  II.  448  The  beauty  and  fixedness  of 
the  colours.  1843  MAURICE  Mor.  Phil,  in  Encycl.  Metrop. 
590/1  The  Eleatic  '  fixedness ',  which  was  the  formal  op- 
posite of  the  Heracleitan  '  flux '.  1839  O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof. 
Breakf.-t.  xii.  274  The  fixedness  of  the  smileless  mouth. 

b.  Of  immaterial  things  :  Definiteness,  invari- 
ability. Of  persons  and  their  attributes  :  Firmness, 
resoluteness,  steadfastness  (in);  steadfast  adherence 
to  (a  cause) ;  intentness,  attentiveness. 

1612-15  BP.  HALL  Contempt.  O.  T.  xx.  x,  The  fixednesse 
of  his  terme,  is  no  less  mercie  than  the  protraction.  1680 
R.  MANSEL  Narr.  Popish  Plot  12  A  person  whose  fixed- 
ness to  the  true  Interest  of  his  Majesty  . .  they  well  knew. 
1784  /.  BROWN  Hist.  Brit.  Churclies  I.  110  That  notwith- 
standing her  fixedness  in  her  own  religion,  she  would 
compel  none  to  it.  1823  Examiner  709/2  The  fixedness  of 
her  despair.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  i.  vn.  v,  All  hearts 
set,  with  a  moody  fixedness,  on  one  object.  1863  G.  ELIOT 
Romola  I.  xv,  He  was  looking  at  her  with  mild  fixedness 
while  he  spoke.  1873  JOWETT  Plato  (<L&.  2)  V.  122  The  great 
defect  of  both  his  [Plato's]  constitutions  is  the  fixedness 
which  he  seeks  to  impress  upon  them. 

t  2.  The  quality  of  resisting  the  action  of  heat,  or 
of  being  non-volatile.  Obs. 

1663  HOOKE  Microgr.  28  The  Proprieties  of  Gold  (such  as 
are  the  Malleableness  . .  Fixtness  in  the  fire).  1764  HEBER- 
DEN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  58  The  natron  . .  resembles  the 
vegetable  alkali  in  taste  and  fixedness.  1812-16  I.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc  $  Art  II.  365  The  fixedness  of  platina 
admirably  fits  it  for  crucibles. 

I"ixen(e,  obs.  forms  of  VIXEN. 
Fixer  (fi-ksai).    [f.  Fix  v.  +  -ER  i.] 

1.  One  who  fixes. 

1883  fnstr,  to  Census  Clerks  69  [Workmen  employed  in  the] 
Dye-House  :  Fixer,  Dunger,  Washer.  Ibid.  95  [Workmen 
m  the  Zinc  Trade]  Fixer.  1889  Amer.  Mission.  Dec.  363 
Where  the  'boss'  and  the  fixer  of  elections  are  unknown. 
i8oz  Daily  CArtm.  28  Apr.  8/1  Blind  Fixers  wanted. 

2.  Something  used   for   fixing  (a  volatile   sub- 
itance,  a  drawing,  a  colour  or  dye.) 

1849  JOHNSTON  Exfer.  Agric.  129  Experiments  with  gyp- 
sum as  a  fixer  of  ammonia.  1882  HAMERTON  Graphic  Arts 
123  The  fixer  [for  charcoal  drawing],  .is  simply  a  very  weak 
solution  of  gum-lac  in  spirits  of  wine.  1883  Westmld.  Gaz. 
13  June  8/6  The  albumen  ..  is  used  as  the  fixer  of  bright 
aniline  dyes  in  calicoes. 

tFi-xes,  sb.  pi.    Obs.    [?f.  Fix  v. ;    or  a  cor- 
ruption of  *fxxes,  Eng.  pi.  of  F^x]  (See  quot.) 
.  The  discrepancy  of  the  explanations  in  the  two  quots. 
is  prob.  due  to  some  error. 
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A1V,  J*txes  is  a  name  given  by  the  workmen  in  gold  and 
silver  to  a  solution  in  [?read  of]  silver,  from  its  use  in 
arrymg  down  and  fixing  the  heterogeneous  acids  mingled 
with  aqua-fortis. 


FIXION. 

Fix-fax1  (fi'ksifeks).  Also  9  dial,  flc-fac, 
fig-fag.  [See  the  variant  PAX-WAX.] 

The  thick  tendon  in  the  neck  of  cattle  or  sheep. 

[6*1280  W.  DE  BIBLESWORTH  in  Prom^.  Parv.  388  Et  si  ad 
le  ivennc  (fex  wex)  nu  col  derere.}  £1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk. 
Nurture  444  In  f?e  nek  Jje  fyxfax  Jrat  JTOW  do  away,  [c  1500 
Fr.-Eng,  Glossary  (Harl.  MS.  219,  f.  150)  in  Promp.  Parv. 
388  Le  vendon^  the  fax  wax.]  1691  RAY  Creation  (1714)  157 
Which  aponeurosis  is  taken  notice  of  by  the  vulgar  by  the 
name  of  Flxfax — or  Packwax.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery 
tmpr.  (1756)  I.  317  The  Fix-fax  of  the  Neck.  1869  Lonsdate 
Gloss.,  Fix/ax.  1878  Cnmbrht.  Cfoss.,  Fic-fac'jig-fag. 

t  Fi'X-fax.2  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Onomatopoeic; 
the  reduplication  expresses  hurried  and  repeated 
movements;  cf. FiDFAD,Ger.^?<r^/tic^,etc.]  'Hurry, 
the  middle  of  any  business '  (Jam.X 

1768  Ross  Hclenore  ir.  326  When  the're  just  i'  the  fix  fax 
o'  their  din. 

Fixial(e  :  see  FIXAL  Her, 

Pixidity  (fiksj'diti).  Now  rare,  [badly  f.  Fix 
a.  or  FIXED  ///.  a.,  after  fluidity. ]  =  FIXITY. 

R.  cites  an  example  from  Boyle's  Works  (1772)  III. 
78,  where  the  orig.  reading  is  fixity :  see  FIXITY  i  quot. 
1666. 

1762  tr.  Bnsching's  Syst.  Geol.  I.  45  Copper  retains  its 
fixidity  the  longest  in  the  fire  next  to  Iron.  1778  W.  PRYCE 
Mm.  Cornub.  i.  iii.  51  Quicksilver  . .  has  every  property  of 
Metal  except  fixidity.  1872  W.  F.  BUTLER  Great  Lone 
Landxm,  (1875)  198  Assuming  greater  fixidity  of  purpose. 

t  Frxily,  a.  Her.  Obs.    App.  =  FITCHE. 

1486  BkSt.  Allans,  Her.  B  iij  b,  Of  theym  [croslettis] 
ther  be  iiij  dyuerse.  .Cros  fixyly,  Cros  paty  [etc.]. 
Fixing  (fi-ksirj),  vbL  so.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Fix  in  various  senses. 
Also   with   advbs.,  as  fixing  out,    up;    and   ge- 
rundially  with  omission  of  in. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxii.  §  14  The  fixing  of  the 
good  [hours  of  the  mind]  hath  been  practised  by  two  means : 
vows  . .  and  observances  or  exercises.  1666  EARL  ORRERY 
State  Papers  (1743)  !•  251,  I  find  multitudes  of  arms  are 
fixing  amongst  the  Irish  gunsmiths.  1769  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine  (1789)  D  d,  The  filling  and  fixing  of  the  shells.  1792 
in  Pictpn  L'pool.  Mitnic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  267  To  superintend 
the  fixing  up  of  the  said  figure.  1817  KEATS  Lett.  Wks. 
1889  III.  53  Another  reason  of  my  fixing  is,  that  I  am  more 
in  reach  of  the  places  around  me.  1883  MRS.  ROLLINS  New 
Eng.  Bygones  157  For  the  daughters  . .  table-linen  and 
bedding  were  to  be  stored  away  for  their  fixing  out. 

b.  Photogr.     The  process  of  rendering  (a  nega- 
tive, etc.)  permanent ;  concr.  that  which  fixes. 

1853  Family  Her.  3  Dec.  510/2  In  the  next  operation,  the 
fixing,  it  will  become  much  lighter,  t  1865  J.  WYLDE  in 
Circ.  Sc.  I.  146^1  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  largely  prepared 
for  photographic  'fixing'.  1879  CasselCs  Tec/in.  Educ. 
III.  65  P'or  the  fixing  of  the  image  we  should  recommend 
the  use  of  a  dipping  bath. 

c.  A  method  or  means  of  fixing,  rare. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dnbit.  n.  ii.  I.  360  [The  Jewish 
feasts]  were  . .  only  . .  fixings  of  their  thoughts,  apt  to 
wander  to  the  Gentile  Customes.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone 
L.  121  To  cut  the  rock  . .  so  as  to  get  a  firm  fixing  for 
our  work. 

2.  concr.  a.  In  //.  (orig.  U.S.}  Apparatus,  equip- 
ment ;  trimming  of  a  dress ;  the  adjuncts  to  any 
dish,  garnishing.    Also  (Australian  slang},  strong 
liquor  (Barrere  and  Leland  1889). 

1827  J.  F.  COOPER  Prairie  I.  ii.  30  '  Your  fixen  seem  none 
of  the  best  for  such  a  calling.'  1830  MARK  VAT  Diary  Artier. 
Ser.  i.  II.  228  White  wheat  and  chicken  fixings.  1842 
DICKENS  Amer.  Notes  (1850)  101/1  Said  my  opposite  neigh- 
bour, handing  me  a  dish  of  potatoes. . '  will  you  try  some  of 
these  fixings?'  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  ii,  Delicious 
frog '  fixings '.  1855  BROWNING  Men  $  Worn.)  Bf>.  Blougram's 
Apol.  212  Neat  ship-shape  fixings  and  contrivances.  1861 
LOWELL  Biglow^P.  Poems  1890  II.  230  We  don't  make  no 
charge  for  the  ride  an'  all  the  other  fixins.  1882  B.  HARTE 

lip  ii,  He's. .  lost  his  rod  and  fixins. 
b.   =Fix  sb.  2. 

1874  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  874^/2. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  %.§  fixing  process ,  solution 
(Photogr.)  ;  fixing-bath,  (a}  Photogr.,  the  bath  in 
which  a  developed  negative  or  positive  is  plunged 
in  order  to  fix  it ;  (b}  Tanning  (see  quot.). 

1868  M.  C.  LEA  Photogr,  35  The  negative  *fixing-bath 
consists  of  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  1885 
C.  T.  DAVIS  Manuf.  Leather  xxxix.  6ot  [The  tanner]  pre- 
pares a  new_  liquor  termed  the  'fixing-bath',  consisting  of 
water  sufficient  to  cover  the  skins  [etc.].  c  1865  J.  WYLDE 
in  Circ.  Sc.  1. 141/2  The  *fixing  process  is  intended  to  dissolve 
away  that  portion  of  the  silver  salt  which  has  not  been  acted 
on  by_  the  light.  1872  W.  F.  STANLEY  Photogr.  21  The 
quantity  of  ^fixing  solution  required  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  prints  to  be  fixed. 

Frxillg,  ppL  a.     [  +  -ING  *.]     That  fixes. 

i  Often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  vbl.  sb.  used  attrib.  : 
see  prec.  3.) 

1641  FRENCH  Distill  i.  (1651)  10  By  the  adding  of  some 
fixing  thing  to  it  [any  volatile  body].  1873  HAMERTON 
Intell^Life  x.  x.  387  The  gradual  fixing  power  of  habit. 

t  Fi'xion.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  fixion-em^  n.  of 
action  f.  L.  ftgfre  to  Fix.  Cf.  OF.  fixiw]  = 
FIXATION  3. 

igSS  EDEN  Decades  340  This  is  a  token  of  purenesse  and 
ixion.  i6osTiMMEQ«*r»V.  i.xiv.  67  A  propertie  belonging 
to  the  most  fixed  salts,  and  a  token  of  their  assured  and 
most  constant  fixion.  a  1631  DONNE  Serin.  (1640)  Ixiv.  648 
There  must  be  a  Fixion,  a  settling  thereof,  so  that  it  shall 
lot  evaporate  into  nothing. 

Fixion(e,  obs.  forms  of  FICTION. 
1599   THYNNE  Animadv.  32.      1615  G.   SANDYS    Trav. 
152. 


FIXITY. 

Pixity  (fi'ksiti).  [ad.  assumed  I,.  *fixitatem, 
i.fixus:  see  FiXrt.  and -ITY.  Cf.  Yi.Jixitt!.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  fixed. 

1.  Originally  spec,  in  Physics  :  The  property  of  en- 
during heat  without  volatilization  or  loss  of  weight. 

1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  282  So  much  do  the  Fixity 
\HTks,  1772  III.  78  fixidity]  and  Volatility  of  Bodies  depend 
upon  Texture.  1757  WALKER  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  129  This 
cremor  was  found  to  have  a  great  degree  of  fixity.  1811 
PINKERTON  Petral,  II.  220  Tartarin,  notwithstanding  its 
fixity,  is  ..  found  in  soot.  1826  FARADAY  Exp.  Res,  xxxii. 
205  Retaining  them  in  a  state  of  perfect  fixity. 

2.  gen.  The  condition  of  not  being  liable  to  dis- 
placement or  change ;  stability  or  permanence  in 
situation,  condition,  or  form. 

1791  HAMILTON  Bert/toilet's  Dyeing  I.  1. 1.  ii.  40  The  oxyd 
of  tin . .  increases  the  brightness  and  fixity  of  several  [colours], 
1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rei>.  V.  575  The  translation  of 
the  Bible.. gave  fixity  to  the  tongue  of  the  new  religion. 
1858  FROUDE  Hist.  /ing.  III.  xvii.  525  The  unbending  fixity 
of  a  law  of  nature.  1877  C.  O'NEILL  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VII. 
579  j'i  The  aniline  purples  ..  are  only  fitted  for  use  where 
great  fixity  is  not  demanded.  1885  CHITTY  in  Law  Times 
Rep.  LI  I.  690/1  Irresolution  and  want  of  fixity  of  purpose. 
b.  Fixity  of  tenure ;  the  condition  of  having  a 
fixed,  permanent  tenure. 

1844  Miss  M.  HENNELL  Social  Syst.  82  The  expediency  of 
giving  fixity  of  tenure  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  Ireland. 
C.  concr.     Something  fixed. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  I.  296  Fancy,  on  the  contrary, 
has  no  other  counters  to  play  with,  but  fixities  and  definites. 

Fixive  (frksiv),  a.  rare—1.  [Lat.  type  *fixivus 
f.  figere  to  Fix.]  Adapted  to  fix,  tending  to  fix. 
(Cf.  FIXATIVE). 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  (1847)  I-  32*  App.,  When  it 
acts  as  a  Solid,  .it  exerts  the  same  nxive  power. 

t  Fi*Xlyy<&&.  06s.  [f.FlXfl.  +  -LT^.]   =FlXEDLT. 

1391  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  583,  I  know  thy  constant 
sight  Can  fixly  gaze  against  Heav'ns  greatest  Light.  1604 
T.  WRIGHT  Passions  iv.  ii.  §  4.  132  To  stare  fixly  vpon  one 
.  .commeth  from  blockishnesse,  as  in  Rustickes. 

fPixnet.  Obs,  rare  — **  ?A  swaggerer  (other 
edd.  published  in  the  author's  lifetime  read  Thraso). 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abns.  Ciij,  [Silks,  velvets,  etc.]  may 
be  worne  . .  of  the  nobylity  . ,  but  not  of  every  proud  fixnet 
indifferent  lie. 

Fixture  (fi'kstiiu).  [Altered  form  of  FIXURE, 
after  the  analogy  of  mixture^ 

1.  The  action  of  fixing ;  the  process  of  fixing  or 
settling,  or  of  becoming  fixed  or  settled.  ?  Obs. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  iii.  67  The  firme  fixture  [so 
F.  i  and  Q.  of  1630;  the  later  Ff.  have  fixure]  of  thy 
foote,  would  giue  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gate.  1791 
SME_ATON  Eetystone  L,  §277  Employed  in  fixing  and  com- 
pleting the  fixture  of  the  iron-work.  1797  WASHINGTON  Let. 
Writ.  1892  XIII.  430  We  must  ..  yield  to  the  time  she 
requires  to  prepare  for  her  fixture  here.  1817  G.  S.  FABER 
Eight  Dissert.  (1845)  II.  202  The  ultimate  fixture  of  the 
sacred  floating  island  appears  in  the  greek  legend  of  Delos. 

b.  The  condition  of  being  fixed  ;  fixedness,  fixity. 
1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1818)  III.  235   It  was  the 

Roman  instinct  to  appropriate  by  conquest  and  to  give  fix- 
ture by  legislation.  1850  L.  HUNT  Autobiog.  II.  xv.  167 
They  [Wordsworth's  eyes]  were  like  fires  half  burning,  half 
smouldering,  with  a  sort  of  acrid  fixture  of  regard. 

c.  concr.  A  means  of  fixing  or  setting  fast. 
1791  SMEATON  E dy stone  L.  §223  Two  Lewis  holes  upon 

the  upper  surface  of  each  stone,  those  served  as  temporary 
fixtures  for  the  work  of  the  succeeding  course. 

2.  Anything  fixed  or  securely  fastened  in  position; 
anything  made  firm,  stable,  or  immobile. 

i8xa  COLERIDGE  in  Southey  Omniana  II.  17  Features, 
which  are  looks  become  fixtures.  1831  DE  QUINCEY  Dr. 
S.  Parr  iii.  Wks.  1862  V.  139  Even  the  most  absolute  fix- 
tures (to  use  that  term)  in  an  English  structure,  must  often 
be  unsettled,  .in  a  thoroughly  Latin  composition.  1841-44 
EMERSON  Ess.^  Circles  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  125  There  are  no 
fixtures  in  nature.  The  universe  is  fluid  and  volatile.  1858 
GLENNY  Gard.  Every-day  Bk.  125/1  The  side  cloths  are  in 
some  Tulip-houses  fixtures.  1878  SPURGEON  Treas.  Dav.  Ps. 
civ.  5  The  earth,  .remains  as  stable  as  if  it  were  a  fixture. 
b.  U.S>inpl.  Appendages,  apparatus, 'fixings'. 

1854  BARTLETT  Mex.  Boundary  I.  ii.  12  The  blacksmiths 
. .  were  employed  in  making  many  small  fixtures  to  the 
wagons.  1874  COUES  Field  Ornitk.  i.  vi,  41  When  travelling 
your  fixtures  must  ordinarily  be  limited  to  a  collecting-chest, 

3.  Law.  In  plural,  'Things  of  an  accessory  cha- 
racter annexed  to  houses  or  lands,  which  become, 
immediately  on  annexation,  part  of  the  realty  it- 
self (Wharton  Law  Lex.}. 

1758  GRAY  Let.  to  Wharton  21  Feb.,  I  am  much  puzzled 
about  the  bishop  and  his  fixtures.  1770  Junius  Lett,  xxxvi. 
179  Tenants,  who  have  had  warning  to  quit  . .  destroy  the 
fixtures.  1861  KENT  Comm.  (1873)  II.  xxxv.  345  The  right 
to  what  are  ordinarily  called  fixtures  or  articles  of  a  personal 
nature  affixed  to  the  freehold.  1882  E.  ROBERTSON  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIV.  274/2  In  respect  of  fixtures,  .the  tenant  may  some- 
times remove  them. 

trans/.  1786-89  BENTHAM  Wks.  (1843)  II.  542  Ckfe 
ascriptitii,  fixtures  to  the  soil  on  which  they  are  born. 

4.  A  person  or  thing  permanently  confined  to  or 
established  in  a  particular  place  or  position. 

1788  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  6  Nov.,  Miss  Goldsworthy  was 


HAZLITT  Eng.  Poets  v.  \  1870)  128  His  sentime'nts  have  very 
much  the  air  of  fixtures.  i8ai  TICKNOR  Life,  Lett.  $  Jrnl. 
(7838)  II.  ix.  162  Mrs.  Grant . .  from  age  and  its  infirmities 
. .  is  a  fixture.  1889  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  II.  376  We  have 
.  .an  American  circus  that  seems  a  fixture. 
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5.  Athletic  and  Sporting,  rarely  Commercial.  An 
appointment  or  date  for  a  meet,  race,  etc. ;  hence, 
the  meet,  race,  etc.  itself.  Also  attrih.  fixture-card. 

1825  Sporting  Mag.  XV.  346  Appointments  have  been 
substantiated  into  fixtures.  1836  —  XVIII.  in  Owthorpe 
— not  the  fixture  of  that  name  in  Nottinghamshire.  1862 
'SCRUTATOR'  (Horlock)  Country  Gentleman  146  Our  next 
fixture  is  made  already  for  Frampton  Wood.  1869  Tiiiits 
26  Feb.  10/2  Fixtures  of  the  principal  . .  yachting  clubs. 
1882  Daily  News  4  Mar.,  Bristol  Wool  Fair  and  the  opening 
of  the  Colonial  sales  in  London.  These  important  'fixtures' 
had  been  looked  forward  to.  1886  Cycl.  Tour.  Club  Gaz. 
May  173/1  A  neat  fixture  card  from  the  Dublin.  .Club. 

Fixure  (frksiiu).  Obs.  or  arch.  See  FIXTURE. 
[ad.  late  L.  Jixilra,  f.  ftgere  to  Fix]. 

Fixed  condition,  position,  or  attitude ;  fixedness, 
stability. 

1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars.  \.  xxxiii.  This  dreadfull 
Commet  . .  Whose  glorious  fixure  in  so  faire  a  sky  Strikes 
the  beholder  with  a  chilly  feare.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  if  Cr.  i. 
iii.  101  Rend.  .The  vnity.  .of  States  Quite  from  their  fixure 
[Ff.  3  and  4  fixture].  1611  —  Wint.  T.  v.  iii.  67  The  fixure 
of  her  Eye  ha's  motion  in't.  1648  W.  MONTAGUE  Devout 
Ess.  I.  vi.  §  3.  62  The  unfaithfulnesse  of  all  materiall  goods, 
in  point  of  duration  and  fixure.  1680  Hon.  Cavalier  ^  Those 
Wandring  Stars  who  have  no  Fixure  from  Heaven.  1753 
Gray's-Inn  Jrnl.  (1756)  II.  No.  53  The  Fixure  of  her  Eyes, 
and  Feebleness  of  her  whole  Person.  1817  COLERIDGE  Lay 
Sennon  in  Ch.  ff  St.  (1839)  404  The  very  nabit  and  fixures 
. .  that  had  been  impressed  on  their  frames  by  the  former  . . 
winters. 

Fizenless,  fizzenless,  obs.  ff.  FoisoNLE8S. 

Fizgig,  fisgig  (fi'zgig).  Forms:  6  flsegig, 
fysgygge,  6-7  flsgigg,  7  flsguigge,  9  flzzgig, 
6-  fisgig,  7-  fizgig.  [A  compound  of  GIG,  which, 
had  the  senses :  I.  frivolous  person  (Chaucer);  2. 
whipping-top  (Shaks. ) ;  the  first  element  is  ob- 
scure, but  may  perh.  be  identical  with  FISE.  The 
Swiss-Ger.y?iz^v^,foolish  busybody,  can  hardly  be 
connected.  Sense  3  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  that  of  Fizz  without  regard  to  the  second  element. 
Sense  4  was  app.  taken  from  Sp.  fisga  harpoon.] 

1.  A  light,  frivolous  woman,  fond  of  running  or 
'  gadding '  about ;  —  GIG. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Elinour  Rnmming  538  Than  sterte  forth 
a  fysgygge,  And  she  broughte  a  bore  pygge.  1596  Cos- 


of  Top,  which  boyes  play  with.  1883  Hampsh.  Gloss., 
Fiz-gig,  a  whirligig ;  a  round  piece  of  iron  or  brass,  ser- 
rated at  the  rim  ;  through  two  holes  near  the  centre,  a 


SON  Pleasant  Quippes  for  Gentleivomen  13  When  yo 
looke  for  praises  sound,  Then  are  you  for  light  fisgiggs 
crownde.  1611  Cotgr.,  Trotiere,  a  raumpe,  fisgig.  1656 
S.  HOLLAND  Zara  (1710)  140  A  Fis-gig,  a  flurt,  a  fickle  . .. 
foolish  Female.  1872  BROWNING  Fifine  xxxiii.  46  In  short, 
prefers  to  me.  .this  fizgig  called  Fifine  !  1877  N.  W.  Line. 
Gloss.,  Fizgig,  an  ugly  woman ;  a  woman  dressed  in  a 
strange  or  unbecoming  manner. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Fizgig  [1681  Fisgig]  is  a  kind 

•  brass,  ser- 

.  ..„._  .  __ie  centre,  a 

piece  of  whipcord  is  passed.  When  set  in  motion  by  the 
twisting  of  the  string,  either  in  the  air  or  in  water,  it 
makes  a  whizzing,  hissing,  or  fizzing  noise. 

3.  A  kind  of  firework  ;  a  squib. 

1644  NYE  Gunnery  n.  (1647)  QI  How  to  make  Fisgigs, 
which  some  call  by  the  name  of  Serpents.  1668  J.  WHITE 
Rich  Cab.  (ed.  4)  87  The  serpents  or  fisgigs  are  made  about 
the  bignesse  of  ones  little  finger,  by  rowling  a  paper  upon 
a  small  rowler.  .and  choaking  the  paper  coffin  an  inch  from 
the  end,  then  fill  it  three  inches  with  powder  dust.  1886 
DOWDEN  SJielley  I.  vii.  306  Fiery  fizgigs  in  the  hands  of 
a  pair  of  gleeful  boys. 

4.  A  kind  of  harpoon. 

Perverted  into  FISHGIG.  The  GIG  which  appears  in  this 
sense  from  i8th  c.  is  perh.  a  shortened  form. 

1565  J.  SPARKE  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  520  Those  bonitos 
..  being  galled  by  a  fisgig  did  follow  our  shippe . .  500  leagues. 
1688  D.  SMITH  Voy.  Constantinople  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  1 1 1. 
31  A  Fisgig,  a  kind  of  barbed  Iron,  at  the  End  of  a  Pole 
tyed  fast  to  a  Rope.  1798  Ace.  Bks.  in  Ann.  Reg.  460 
Spears,  fizgigs,  or  other  articles. 

5.  In  various  senses  suggested  by  the  grotesque 
sound  of  the  word  or  by  association  with  Fizz  :  a. 
A  piece  of  tawdry  finery,  a  gim-crack.     b.  A  silly 
notion,  anabsurd  crotchet.  C.  To  make  fizgigs:  app. 
some  drawing-room  pastime  (perh.  in  sense  2). 

1822  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XXVIII.  26  Modes  of  devotion, 
with  their  outward  and  visible  signs.. the  banderoles,  and 
humgigs,  and  fizzgigs  of  superstition.  1824  Blackw.  Mag. 
XVI.  287  You  soon  take  a  fine  fizgig  into  your  head.  1825 
T.  LISTER  Granby  viii.  (1826)  104  The  Miss  Cliftons.  .were 
always  ait  courant  du  jour . .  were  the  first  who  made 
fizgigs,  or  acted  charades. 

Hence  f  Ti'zgig  v.  intr.,  to  run  or  gad  about. 

1594  NASHE  Vnfort.  Trav.  32  Why  should  I  gpe  gadding 
and  fisgigging  after  firking  flantado  amphibologies? 

Fizz,  fiz  (fiz),  sb.  colloq.  Also  8  phiz.  [f. 
next  vb.  Cf.  the  earlier  FlSE.] 

1.  A  hissing  sound. 

1842  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  i,  Every  fizz  it  [the  soda- 
water]  made.  1855  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poems  177  No  rub- 
bing will  kindle  your  Lucifer  match  If  the  fiz  does  not 
follow  the  primitive  scratch.  1870  THORNBURY  Tour  Eng. 
II.  xxx.  268  A  palpable  devil,  .flew  off  in  a  fizz  of  fire. 

2.  a.  A  disturbance,  fuss. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exani.  i.  ii.  |  83  (1740)  74  What  a  Phiz  of 
a  Scandal  is  here  upon  the  King.     1804  TARRAS  Poems  107 
'  Douce  wife ',  quoth  I,  '  what  means  the  fizz  ? ' 
b.  Animal  spirits  or  'go'. 

1856  MRS.  STOWE  Dred  I.  xvii.  235  Just  enough  fizz  in 
her  to  keep  one  from  flatting  out.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 


FIZZLE. 

2  Apr.  5  Mr  Little  has  fizz  and  go  enough  to  make  excellent 
capital  out  of  a  broomstick. 

3.  concr.  Something  that  fizzes  ;  an  effervescing 
drink,  esp.  champagne. 

1864  Punch  XLVII.  loo  We.  .ordered  some  fix/.  1879  E. 
K.  BATES  Egyptian  Bonds  II.  L\.  226  Let's  have  a  bottle 
of  fiz,  old  fellow. 

Fizz,  fiz  (fiz\  v.  [Echoic  ;  cf.  FIZZLE  v.}  intr, 
To  make  a  hissing  or  sputtering  sound. 

«685CnowNE  Sir  Courtly  Nice  in,  I  kiss'd  all  the  wenches 
as  I  came  along,  and  made  their  moyst  lips  fiz  again. 
1687  COTTON  Burlesque  upon  B.  (ed.  2)  136  Thou  oft 
hast  made  thy  fiery  Dart  Fizz  in  the  hollow  of  his  heart. 
1786  BURNS  Scotch  Drink  57  O  rare  !  to  see  thee  fizz  an' 
freath  I1  th'  lugget  caup.  18*7  PRAED  Red  Fisherm.  213 
And  the  water  fizzed  as  it  tumbled  in  !  1839  MARRYAT 
Diary  Amer.  Ser.  i.  I.  286  Some  black  fellow,  .brings  out 
the  leather  hose,  .and  fizzes  away  with  it  till  the  stream  has 
forced  the  dust  into  the  gutter.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown 
at  Oxf.  v.  (1889)  38  His  host  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire. . 
and  then,  as  it  spluttered  and  fizzed,  filled  up  the  two 
tumblers. 

b.  To  move  with  a  fizzing  sound. 

1864  Reader  3  Dec.  707/2  The  bluebottle.  .6zzes  fussily 
into  some  poor  man's  cottage.    1880  SIR  S.  LAKEMAN  What 
I  saw  in  Kaffir-Land  48  Up  and  down  the  lines  he  used  to 
fizz  with  his  fat  podgy  legs. 
C.  trans,  (causat.) 

1665  COTTON  Scarron.  JEn.  iv.  80  There  will  I  stand  with 
flaming  taper,  To  Fizze  thy  tail  instead  of  paper. 

Hence  Frzzing  vbl.  sb. 

1842  C.  WHITEHEAD  R.  Savage  (1845)  II.  iv.  217  Such 
a  roaring,  and  fizzing,  and  chuckling.  1877  WRAXALL 
Hugo's  Miserable*  iv.  xxv.  15  The  children  heard  the 
phizzing  of  a  match. 

Fizzen,  var.  of  FOISON. 

Fizzer  (fi-zaa).     [f.  Fizz  v.  or  sb.  +  -ER  !.] 

1.  slang.     Anything  excellent  or  first-rate. 

1866  Lond.  Misc.  19  May  235/2  If  the  mare  was  such  a 
fizzer  why  did  you  sell  her?  1889  BOLDREWOOD  Robbery 
under  Arms  (1890)  318  That  was  a  regular  fizzer  of  a  spree. 

2.  —  Fizz  sb.  3  ;  attrib,y  as  fazer-man,  -brigade. 
1894  Westm.  Gaz.   ii  Sept.   3/2  I  may  explain  that  the 

'  fizzer-man '  is  a  species  of  camp-follower  who . .  takes  every 
opportunity  of  disposing  of  his  wares,  consisting  generally 
of   sher be t-and- water.      In    hot   weather  Tommy    Atkins 
patronises  the  fizzer  brigade  very  largely. 
Fizzing  (frzirj),///.  a.    [f.  Fizz  v.  +  -IN<3  -.] 

1.  That  fizzes. 

1841  S.  G  HALL  Ireland  I.  71  Endeavouring  to  divert  the 
attention  from  the  fizzing  train.     1860  SALA  Lady  Otesterf. 
y.  76  He  always  associated  that  fizzing . .  wine  with  Jacobin- 
ism.    1877  M.  M.  GRANT  Sun-maid  viii,  A  shining  salver 
bore  a  small  fizzing  urn. 

2.  slang.  First-rate,  excellent ;  chiefly  quasi-a^z*. 
1885  Daily  Tel.  i  Aug.  2/2  'She'll  do  fizzing',  remarked 

Mr.  Menders,  '  to  stick  up  at  the  end  of  the  barrer.1 
Fizzle  (fi'z'l),  sb.     ff.  next  vb.] 

1.  The  action  of  breaking  wind  quietly. 

1598  FLORIO,  Sloffa>  a  fizzle,  a  fiste,  a  close  farte.  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  fizzle,  a  little  or  low-sounding 
Fart.  1739  R.  BULL  tr.  Dedekindns1  Grobiamis  208  Now 
let  a  Fizzle  steal  in  Silence  forth.  1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH 
Ariste-ph.  Knights  n.  iv,  And  then  in  court  they  poisoned 
one  another  with  their  fizzles. 

b.  The  action  of  hissing  or  sputtering. 

1842  BARHAM  Ingold.  Leg.,  Aitio-da-Ft,  Whose  beards  .. 
Are  smoking,  and  curling,  and  all  in  a  fizzle.     1852  MRS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xiii.  118  The  chicken  and  ham  had 
a  cheerful  and  joyous  fizzle  in  the  pan. 

2.  A  failure  or   fiasco ;    U.  S.  college   slang,    a 
failure  in  recitation  or  examination. 

1846  Yale  Banger  10  Nov.Jn  Hall  Coll.  Words  $  Cust. 
(1851)  130  To  get  just  one  third  of  the  meaning  right  con- 
stitutes s.  perfect  fizzle.   1884  Vpool  Daily  Post  13  Sept.  5/7 
The  affair  will  be  a  simple  fizzle. 

Fizzle  (fi'zl\  v.  Also  6  fyselfl,  7  fisle.  [f. 
FISE  :  see  -LE.  Cf.  also  Fizz  and  FISSLE.] 

•f  1.  intr.  To  break  wind  without  noise.   Obs. 

c  1533  DEWES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  957  Uener  to  fysel. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  286  As  for  Onopordon,  they  say  if 
Asses  eat  thereof,  they  will  fall  a  fizling  and  farting. 
1711  E.  WARD  Qnix.  I.  415  He  gap'd  and  fizzl'd  twice  or 
thrice.  1739  R.  BULL  tr.  Dedekindus*  Grobianus  268  To 
fart  and  fizzle  in  the  Time  of  Need. 

b.  quasi-/n7«J.  (with  cognate  obj.) 

1721  D'URFF.Y  Two  Queens  Brentford  Epil.,  I  fizzle  such 
small  puffs  of  Wind. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  hissing  sound ;   to  hiss  or 
sputter  (as  a  wet  combustible,  or  a  fire-work). 

1859  All  Year  Round  No.  36,  222  The  black  oil  fizzles. 
1881  Daily  News  7  Nov.  5/1  Unambitious  rockets  which 
fizzle  doggedly  downwards. 

3.  fig.  a.   intr.  (chiefly   U.  S.  colloq.'}    To  fail, 
make  a  fiasco,  come  to  a  lame  conclusion  ;  in  U.S. 
college  slang,  to  fail  in  a  recitation  or  examination. 
Also,  to  fizzle  out.     b.  trans.   U.S.  college  slang. 
To  cause  (a  person)   to  fail  in   examination,   or 
the  like. 

1847  Yale  Banger  22  Oct.  in  Hall  Coll.   Words  fy  Cnst. 
(1851)  130  My  dignity  Is  outraged  at  beholding  those  who 
fizzle  and  flunk  in  my  presence  tower  above  me.    1850  Yale 
Lit.  Mag.  XIII.  321  Ibid.   131  Fizzle  him  tenderly,  Bore 
him  with  care.    1878  Cutnbld.  Gloss.,  Fizzle,  to  work  busily 
but   ineffectively.      1884  Melbourne  Punch   4  Sept.    98/1 
Another  of  Mr.  Mirams*  pet  fads  has  fizzled  ignormniously 
out.  1893  Sat.  Rev.  ii  Nov.  538/2  A  general  recognition  by 
the  Chicagoans  that  their  show  had  to  some  extent  fizzled. 

Hence  Frzzling  vbl.  sb.  and^//.  a. 
1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  v.  iii,  It  is  the  easiest  thing, 
Sir,  to  be  done  As  plain  as  fizzling.     1638  BROME  Antipodes 


FIZZLEB. 

in.  iv,  Fah  on  your  passages,  Your  windy  workings,  t 
your  filings  at  The  barre.  1758  CRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1884  II 
368  That  old  fizzling  Duke  is  coming  here  ag.iin.  i8i_ 
tr.  fan's  (.'hit-Chat  (1816)  II.  22  The  fizzling  of  the  bacon 
she  was  frying.  1893  A.  WALTERS  Lotos  Eater  v\\.  157  The 
more  complicated  set  pieces..  lay  in  a  fizzling,  sputtering 
snorting  heap. 

Fizzle,  var.  of  FISSLE. 

tPi'Zzler.    Obs.    [f.  prec.  +  -KB!.]    One  who 

fizzles  or  breaks  wind  without  noise. 

158*  MS.  Coll.  Apf.  xlvii.  (Fenton's  Voyage)  f.  36  A 
fyzeler.  1611  COTGR.,  Vennenr,  a  fizzler,  or  fyster. 

Fizzy  (fi'zi)  a.  rare*1  [f.  Fizzz/.  +  -y  '].  Giver 
to  fizz.  In  ([\\ot.fig. 

1855  Sat.  Rev.  17  Nov.  45/2  It  is  a  very  good  article,  this 
rollicking,  noisy,  fizzy  letter. 

llFjeldifyeld).  [a.  Norw.  ./&/</  :-ON./«//:  see 
FELL  it.]  An  elevated  rocky  plateau,  almost  de- 
void of  vegetation. 

1860  GOSSE  Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  51  The  wildest  and  most 
barren  of  those  snowy  fjelds.     1883  Three  in  Norway  vii. 
53  We  rambled  on  across  the  fjeld. 
Fjord,  var.  of  FIORD. 
Fla,  var.  of  FLO,  Obs.,  an  arrow. 
Fla,  obs.  form  of  FLAW  si.1,  FLAY,  FLEA. 
Flab  (flreb),  s/t.  dial.     Also  flap.    [f.  onomato- 
poeic stemyfa/',  expressing  the  notion  of  something 
thick  and  broad  ;  cf.  flap,  dab,  slab.]     (See  quot. 
1825). 

?x8..  Receipts  in  Cookery  45  (Jam.  Suppl.  1825!  To  make 
Catchup.  Gather  your  large  flabs,  cut  off  the  root  ends, 
and  take  off  the  rough  skins  ;  knock  them  to  pieces  ;  and 
put  them  in  an  earthen  jar  [etc.]  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E. 
Anglia,  Flaps  pi.  large  broad  mushrooms. 
t  Flab,  v.  Obs.  [Onomatopoeic  ;  cf.  FLAP  v.] 
trans.  To  flap  (the  wings). 

1765  GIRTON  Cowpl.  Pigeon-fancier  107  The  smiter.  .has 
a  particular  manner  of  falling  and  flabbing  its  wings. 

f  Fla-bberdega:sky,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [var. 
of  FLABBERGAST  z/.] 

1822  New  Monthly  Mag.  IV.  37  I  lay  like  a  log,  Quite 
flabber-de-gasky'd,  as  sick  as  a  dog  ! 

Fla'bbergast,  sb.  1  Sc.  rare.  [f.  next;  for 
the  sense  cf.  'Jlabrigast  to  gasconade.  Perthshire  ' 
(Jam.).]  Bombast. 

1831  Eraser's  Mag.  IV.  161  The  '  Asiatic  style  of  oratory  ' 
with,  .its  meretricious  flabbergast,  —  its  diluvial  verbiage. 

Flabbergast  (flarbajgast),  v.  colloq.  Also  8 
flaba-,  9  flaber-.  [First  mentioned  in  1772  as  a 
new  piece  of  fashionable  slang;  possibly  of  dialectal 
origin  ;  Moor  1823  records  it  as  a  Suffolk  word, 
and  Jamieson,  Suppl.  1825,  has  flabrigast  to  gas- 
consAe,J!abrigastil  worn  out  with  exertion,  as  used 
in  Perthshire.  The  formation  is  unknown  ;  it  is 
plausibly  conjectured  that  the  word  is  an  arbitrary 
invention  suggested  by  FLABBY  or  FLAP  and 
AGHAST.] 

trans.  To  put  (a  person)  in  such  confusion  that 
he  does  not  for  the  moment  know  what  to  do  or 
say  ;  to  astonish  utterly,  to  confound. 

1772  Ann.  Reg.  n.  191  On  N<~iv  Words,  Now  we  are 
flabbergasted  and  bored  from  morning  to  night.  1801 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Angelina  iv.  (1832)  77  They  quite  flab- 
bergasted  me.  1840  DISRAELI  15  July  in  Corr.  w.  Sister 
(1886)  158  My  facts  flabbergasted  him.  1878  MOZLEY  Ess 
Hist.  «f  T/ieol.  1.  89  It  perfectly  flabbergasted  the  Commons. 

Hence  Fla:bbergasta-tion,  the  action  of  flabber- 
gasting ;  the  state  of  being  flabbergasted. 

1856  Punch  13  Dec.  XXXI.  240/1  We  scarcely  remember 
to  have  ever  seen  any  respectable  party  in  a  greater  state 
of  flabbergastation. 

Flabbiness  (flse-bines).  [f.  next  +  -NESS.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  flabby,  flaccidity. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Flabbiness,  limberness  with  Moisture 
btaleness,  &c.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  197 
1  He  tat,  and  the  flabbmess  of  that,  seems  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  softness.  1834  Brit.  Husb.  I.  ,40  A  certain  want  of 
spirit  and  flabbmess  of  flesh.  1856  G.  MEREDITH  Shav. 
Skagfat  370  The  lion  came  trundling  along  in  utter  flabbi- 
ness,  raising  not  his  head. 

b.  In  immaterial  things:  Want  of  vigour,  feeble- 
ness, laxness,  slackness. 
1883  Solicitor's  Jrnl.  24  Nov.  63/1  The  practice  of  the 

WMJOMHOf  character,  or  flabbinefs  of  intellect. 

±  lab  by  (flte-bi),  a.    [An  onomatopoeic  modifi- 
cation of  the  earlier  FLAPPY  ;  the  voiced  ending 
£S  as  co.mpared  with/a/-  gives  to  the  syllable 
a  feebler  effect  suited  to  the  meaning.     Cf.  Du. 
flabberen  (of  a  breeze)  to  flutter;  Sw  f  dial,  fldbb 
'      Underlip  of  an  animal-    With  sense  2 


1.  Hanging  loose  by  its  own  weight,  yielding  to 
the  touch  .and  easily  moved  or  shaken,  flaccid,  limp, 
soft  ;  said  chiefly  of  or  with  respect  to  flesh 

[1598,  see  FLAPPY.]    1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  ,„   78o 


(ed.  6)  10  Loose  and  flabby,  wrinkled  skin.  1752  H"  WALPM 

^^.^^•faiSSg 
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1865    nKKf^Mu  sS.Their  muscles  are  •-" 
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2.  Of  language,  character,  etc. :  Weak,  wanting 
'  back-bone ' ;  nerveless,  feeble. 

1791  BOSWELL  Life  Johnson  (1831)  IV.  356  note,  Garrick, 
after  listening  to  him  for  a  while  . .  turned  slily  to  a  friend, 
and  whispered  him,  'What  say  you  to  this?— eh?  Flabby, 
I  think.'  1855  Sat.  Kev.  10  Nov.  35/2  Flabby  hebdomadal 
drivel.  1861  Ibid.  14  Dec.  596  The  flabby  talk  of  people  who 
are  expressly  told  to  keep  their  minds  clear  of  all  knowledge 
of  the  principles  which  it  involves.  1864  CARLYLE  Fredk. 
Gt.  IV.  xll.  viii.  181  An  indolent  flabby  kind  of  creature. 
1880  Standard  22  Dec.,  Flabby  logic  like  this. 

3.  Damp,  clammy. 

1:1780  M.  MONSEY  Let.  to  Mrs.  Montague  in  J.  C. 
Jeaffreson  Bk.  about  Doctors  II.  87  How  do  you  stand  this 
flabby  weather!  1849  DICKENS  Dav.  Copf.  (C,  D.  ed.)  157 
There  was  a  flabby  perspiration  on  the  walls. 

Hence  PLvbbily  adv.,  in  a  flabby  manner. 

1846  WORCESTER  Flabbily,  in  a  flabby  manner.  1856 
G.  MEREDITH  Shav.  Shagpat  325  His  tawny  skin  hung 
flabbily  and  his  jaw  drooped. 

t  Fla-bel,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  flable.  [ad.  L. 
flabell-um  fan,  dim.  of  *flabrum,  pi.  flabra  gusts 
of  wind,  f.  flare  to  blow.]  a.  A  fan.  b.  Entom., 
in  grasshoppers  (see  quot.  1658). 

1552  HULOET,  Flable  and  fanne  idem.  1570  LEVINS 
Manip.  56  A  V\s)x\,flabellum.  1628  VENNER  Tobacco 
(1650)  402  The  lungs  which  are  the  flabel  of  the  heart. 
1658  ROWLAND  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  092  They  [Grashpp- 
pers]  sing  not  with  their  mouth.. but  by  the  reverberation 
of  a  little  membrane  under  the  flabells  ;  (so  they  call  those 
two  coverings  behinde  the  hinder  thighs  cleaving  to  the 
belly).  165^81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Flabel,  a  Fan. 

t  Flabel,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf. 
O?.flabeller,a.&.\a.\£\1.flabellare]  trans.  To  fan. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xxxix.  176  It  is  continually 
flabbell'd  [  =  Fr.  (vcnte\  blown  upon,  and  aired  by  the 
north  winds. 

Flabcllate  (flabe-Ut),  a.  Bat.  and  Zool.  [f. 
'L.flabell-itm  (see  FLABEL)  +  -ATE  2.]  Like  a  fan 
in  form,  fan-shaped. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entoinol.  Compend.  197  Rhipiphoms. . 
antenna  pectinated  or  flabellate.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat. 
Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  214  The  branchlets.  of  the  Elms  [are] 
alternate  zigzag,  and  flabellate.  1856  W.  CLARK  Van  der 
Hoevetfs  Zool.  I.  235  Branchiae  two  flabellate. 

Flabellation  (flsbel^-Jan).  Surg.  [a.  f.fla- 
bellation,  n.  of  action  f.  L.  flabellare  to  fan,  f.  fla- 
helium  fan.]  The  action  of  fanning. 


covering  them  cool. 

Flabe'Ui-.  combining  form  of  L.  fldbellum 
fan,  used  to  indicate  a  fan-like  form  or  arrange- 
ment, as  mflabellifoliate,flabellinervedz.f^. 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  4.  92  Flabellinerved,  where 
straight  nerves  and  ribs  radiate  from  the  apex  of  (he  petiole, 
as  in  Fan-palms.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Flabellifoliale  having 
leaves  which  fold  like  a  fan,  as  those  of  Oxalis  acetosella. 

Flabelliform  (flabe'lif£nn).  a.  Bot.  and  Zool. 
[f.  'L.fdbell-um  fan  +  -(i)FoiiM.j  Having  the  form 
of  a  fan,  fan-like. 

1777  MILLER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  179  A  palm  with 
flabelliform  leaves.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  295 
Antennae  flabelliform  or  pectinated.  1861  HULME  tr.  Mo- 
qmn-Tamian  n.  vn.  408  They  have  an  anterior  flabelliform 
filament.  1880  C.  &  F.  DARWIN  Movem.  PI.  206  The 

tranches  are  flat,  or  flabelliform. 

II  Flabelliun  (flabe-l»m\  PI.  flabella  (erro- 
neously -i).  {L.flabellum  fan  :  see  FLABEL  st>.] 

1.  A  fan;  applied  esp.  to  a  fan  carried  in  reli- 
;ious  ceremonies. 

1875  MASKELL  Ivories  91  The  bishop's  pastoral  staff, 
again, has  not  dropped  out  of  use  like,  .the  flabellum.  1889 
C.  D.  BELL  Winter  on  Nile  xvi.  154  Officers  wave  round 
he  shrine  flabella  and  fans. 

2.  Science.     A  fan-shaped  part  of  anything. 

1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  n.  i.  270  The  frond  consists  of 
'live-coloured  irregularly-divided  flabelli 
tFla-ber,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.    [Cf.  FLAB  sb.]  ?  = 

TLABERKIN. 

1687  MRS.  BEHN  Lucky  Chance  n.  i,  There's  no  other  way 
if  quenching  the  fire  in  her  flaber  chops 

t  Fla-bergw:dgion,  fla:bergu-llion.  Obs. 
The  assonance  of  these  forms  with  CLAPPERDUD- 
GEON,  SLUBBEEDEGULLION  (also  slabber-),  and  the 
imilarity  of  sense,  suggest  that  they  may  either 
be  variants  of  one  word,  or  at  least  belong  to  the 
ame  group  of  experiments  in  the  invention  of 
grotesque  words.]  (See  quots.) 
1611  COTGR.,  Baligaut,  an  unweldie  lubber ..  mishapen 
owt,  ill  fauoured  flabergulhon.  Ibid.,  Trainguenaillcs, 
coundrells,  ragamuffins,  base  rascalls,  flabergudeions  1677 
MIEGE  Ene.-Fr.  Diet.,  Flabergullion  or  (rather)  Slabe" 
legullion,  KW  sot,  un  impertinent. 

t  Fla-berkin,  a.    Obs.  rare-1.     [?f.  FLABEK 

recorded  later,   but  perh.  in  dial,    use)  +  -KIN  1 

Buffed  out,  puffy. 

1592  NASHE  P.  Penile sse  (ed.  2)  2  a,  Nature  hath  left  him 
a  flaberkm  face,  like  one  of  the  foure  winds 

t  Fla-bile,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  ftabil-is,  f. 
/tare  to  blow.]  Of  musical  instruments  :  Played 

ipon  by  blowing ;  wind-.     Also  transf. 

M7em  M™ r}'l l\ FtaMl''  eaS'ly  blown-  '718  R-  N°*™ 
flabn;  ™?  n»  (  4  u  22  These  (instruments]  were  either 
ihia  .£  (£?T°U5  'j  v  or,mer  were  either  trumpets  (tuba), 

78  As  for  '  and  'he  °ther  divers  sorts  °f  haV     t*U- 

tor  . .  mercenary  musick,  it  was  cheifly  flabSe. 


FLACK. 

Flabotomye,  obs.  form  of  PHLEBOTOMY. 

t  Flacce-scency.      Obs.    rare-1,      [f.   L. 

flacccscent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  flacccscSre  to  wither,  f. 
flacccre  to  be  flabby,  i.flaccus  flabby :  see  -ENCY.] 
j  The  quality  of  becoming  flaccid. 

1664  POWER  Exf,  Philos.  11.  117  The  reason  of  its  flacces- 
cency,  upon  admission  of  external  Ayr,  is,  because  [etc  ]. 
1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

Flaccid  (flarksid),  a.  Also  7  flaccide,  (8 
flaeid).  [a.  F. flaccide  (Cotgr.),  ad  L.flacadus,  f. 
flaccus  flabby.] 

1.  Wanting  in  stiffness,  hanging  or  lying  loose  or 
in  wrinkles ;  limber,  limp ;  flabby.  Chiefly  of 
flesh  and  similar  structures  ;  rarely  of  a  person. 

1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  v.  87  The  one  it  maketh  flaccide, 
(  and  the  other  subject  to  putrefaction.  1660  BOYLE  New 
Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  iv.  46  The  sides  of  the  Bladder  grew 
flaccid.  1704  F.  FULLER  Med.  Gymn.  11711)  32  Yet  are 
the  Muscles  not  Flaccid,  but  Tense  and  Firm.  1751  JOHN- 
SON Rambler  No.  U7  r  8  The  flaccid  sides  of  a  football. 
1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  Wks.  IX.  385  His  double  chin 
over  his  flaccid  whitey-brown  shirt  collar.  1848  —  Van. 
Fair  Ixi,  The  flaccid  children  within.  1879  FROUDE  Caesar 
xv.  234  His  hair  moist,  his  eyes  heavy,  his  cheeks  flaccid. 

b.  Of  vegetable  organs  and  tissues :  Bending 
without  elasticity,  also,  relaxed  from  want  of 
moisture ;  drooping. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  403  The  part,  against  which  the  Sun 
beateth,  waxeth  more  faint  and  flaccide  in  the  Stalk,  and 


flaccid  and  apparently  dead.  1882  VINES  Sacks'  Bot.  675 
The  current  of  water  also  ceases  as  soon  as  the  tissues 
which  have  become  somewhat  flaccid  are  again  turgescent. 

2.  Of  immaterial  things:  Wanting  vigour  and 
nervous  energy,  limp,  feeble. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  i.  n.  xli,  What's  dull  or 
flaccid,  nought  illustrative.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud  i.  i.  20 
A  scheme  that  had  left  us  flaccid  and  drain'd.  1875 
FARRAR  Silence  «r  V.  viii.  140  It  is  because  his  resolutions 
have  been  feeble,  and  his  purposes  flaccid. 

Hence  Fla'ccidly  adv.,  in  a  flaccid  manner; 
Fla-ccidness,  the  state  of  being  flaccid,  flaccidity. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Flaccidness.  1847  CRAIG,  Flaccidly. 
1876  tr.  Wagtier's  Gen.  Pathol.  238  The  flaccidness  of 
the  tissues.  1883  Miss  BROVGHTON  Belinda  I.  i.  xii.  218 
Belinda  has  thrown  herself  flaccidly  into  a  chair. 

Flaccidity  (fljeksi-dlti).  [f.  FLACCID  a.  +  -ITY. 
Cf.  \ .  flaccidite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  flaccid ; 
want  of  stiffness  or  tension,  limpness,  looseness. 

1676  WISEMAN  Surgery  vi.  ii.  444  There  is  neither  Fluxion 
nor  Pain,  but  Flaccidity  joyned  with  an  Insensibility.  1725 
CHEYNE  En.  Health  vii.  173  The  Viscidity  of  the  Juices  and 
the  Flaccidity  of  the  Fibres,  would  . .  be  removed.  1800 
YOUNG  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  62  The  flaccidity  of  the  eye 
after  death.  1882  VINES  Sachs'  Bot.  689  So  long  as  no 
actually  perceptible  amount  of  flaccidity,  i.  e.  of  withering 
. .  takes  place. 

b.  Of  immaterial  things  :  Want  of  firmness  and 
vigour  ;  limpness,  flabbiness. 

1778  BP.  LOWTH  Isaiah,  Dissert,  liii,  The  Prophet  would 


FOOT  Comm.  Col.  (ed.  2)  124  A  vagueness,  a  flaccidity,  of 
conception  betrays  itself  in  their  language. 

2.  Used  to  render  It.  flaccidezza,  Fr.  flacherie : 
A  disease  of  silkworms. 

18. .  RILEY  Silk-Culture  36  (Cent.  Diet.)  The  worms  are 
attacked  by  flaccidity. 

Flacco(u)n,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FLAGON. 

Flache,  obs.  form  of  FLASH. 

II  Flacherie  (flajVn) .  \V.JbduHi  (Littre  Supp. ) 
a  disease  of  silkworms.]  =KLACCIDITY  2. 

1885  LADY  CI.AUD  HAMILTON  tr.  Life  Pasteur  152 
A  characteristic  specimen  of  the  disease  called  morts- 
flats  or  flacherie.  1888  E.  A.  BUTLER  Silkworms  v.  71  It 
is  possible  for  flacherie  to  become  hereditary. 

Flachet,  var.  of  FLATCHET,  Obs. 

Flacian  (hV '-Jian),  a.  and  si.  Eccl.  Hist.  Also 
6  Flaccian.  [f.  Flaci-us  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Flacius  Illyricus,  a 
Protestant  divine  of  the  i6th  c.,  who  opposed  the 
adiaphorist  views  advocated  by  Melanchthon.  B. 
sb.  A.  follower  of  Flacius  Illyricus ;  an  anti- 
Adiaphorist.  Hence  Fla  cianism,  the  doctrine 
or  principles  of  Flacius  Illyricus  and  his  followers ; 
Fla-cianist  =  FLACIAN  sb. 

1565  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith  146  Thus  write  the  Flac- 
cians  and  zelous  Lutherans.  1619  BRENT  tr.  Sarpis  Counc 
Trent  vi.  (1629)  527  Whole  Parishes  of  Lutherans,  Zuing 
l'an?,  Flacians,  Anabaptists.  1847  F.  PRANDI  tr.  Cantifs 
Ref.  Europe  I.  98  Hence  arose  the  heresy  of  the  Flacians 
or  substantialists.  1872  SHIPLEY,  etc.  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms 
s.v.  Adiaphoristic  Controversy,  His  [Melanchthon's]  sup- 
porters were  called  Philippists ;  his  opponents,  Flacianists. 
1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knmul.  If  1. 1827  Pure  Luther- 
amsrn,  free  from  all  Flacian  extravagances. 

Flack  (flsek),  sb.  dial,  [echoic  ;  cf.  Y.Jlac  in 
same  sense.]  A  blow,  slap,  or  stroke. 

1823  MOOR  Suffolk  Words,  Flack,  a  blow,  a  1825  FORBY 
Voc.  E.Anglia,  Flack,  a  blow,  particularly  with  something 
loose  and  pliant. 

Flack  (flaek'.o.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [ME.ytavi<r»,  ol 
onomatopoeic  formation  =  MDu.  vlacken  (Kilian), 
IcA.flaka  to  flap,  hang  loose.] 


FLACKER. 

1.  intr.  To  flap,  flutter  ;  to  flap  the  wings  ;  to 
throb,  palpitate. 

1393  GOWER  Coiif.  III.  315  Her  herte..  [began]  to  flacke 
and  bete.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  71  The  Crow  .  flieth  and 
flacketh  about  his  eies  and  face.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh. 
.Gloss.,  Flack,  to  flicker  as  a  bird  ;  to  throb  as  a  wound. 
1876  Mid.  Yorksh  Gloss.,  Flack,  to  pulsate  heavily. 

2.  To  hang  loosely,  dial. 

a  1825  FORBY  in  Voc.  E.  Anglia.     1847  in  HALLIWELL. 

3.  trans.  To  move  or  shake  intermittently;  to 
flap,  flick  ;  also,  to  flap  or  flick  with  (something). 
(Connoting  a  clumsier  instrument  and  a  '  flatter' 
blow  thany?;V/'.) 

1751  R.  PALTOCK  P.  Wilkius  Ji884)  I.  xii.  137,  I  observed 
it  .  .frequently  flacking  its  short  tail.  1819  Metropolis  I.  58 
He  now  flacked  his  boot  with  a  silk  handkerchief.  1859 
SALA  Gas-light  q  D.  xxxiii.  385  Flacking  his  horsewhip. 
1870  Daily  Tel.  20  Aug.  3  Flacking  his  cloak  in  the  eyes  of 
a  huge  bull. 

4.  Agric.  To  beat  with  a  flail;  also  to  rake  (hay). 
1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandm.  VI.  iii.  71  They  .  .  flack 

the  Heap  of  Corn  not  only  once  as  it  lies,  but  they  turn  it, 
and  thrash  it  ag_ain  and  again.  1891  Rutla?id  Gloss.  ,  Flack 
in,  to  rake  hay  in  a  long  row. 

Hence  Fla'cking  vbl.  s6.,  the  action  of  the  vb. 

1844  Zoologist  II.  500  The  flight  was  quite  distinct  from 
the  'flacking  along  the  water'  of  which  Mr.  Parsons 
speaks. 

Flacker  (floe-kai),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [ME. 
flakeren  (possibly  repr.  OE.  *flacorian  ;  cf.  flacor 
adj.,  flying,  fluttering,  and  flicorian  FLICKER  v.), 
corresponding  to  MDu.  flackeren,  ON.  flokra  to 
flutter  (Da.  flagre},  MHG.  vlackem  (mod.G. 
flackern)  to  flicker  ;  a  frequentative  f.  the  onomato- 
poeic stem  flak-  :  see  FLACK  v. 

The  OHG.  flagorSn,  Flemish  vlagghenn  (Kilian)  to 
flutter,  may  be  compared  as  parallel  onomatopoeic  for- 
mations.] 

1.  intr.  To  flap,  flutter,  throb  ;  esp.  of  birds,  to 
flap  the  wings,  to  fly  flutteringly.  In  mod.  dial. 
also  trans.  To  flap  (the  wings)  (Whitby  Gloss.'). 

•3..  E.  E.Allit.  P.  B.  1410  Poles  in  foler  flakerande 
bitwene.  1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  vi,  2  From  aboue  flakred 
the  Seraphins.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature 
xviii.  321  As  two  Birds,  that  are  flackering,  and  flying  at 
the  two  ends  of  a  threed.  1785  [HurroN]  Bran  New  Wark 
7S(E.D.S.)  How  strangely  the  mind  of  man  flackers  and 
flounces?  1877  Holdertiess  Gloss.  s.v.,  'Ther  was  a  lot  o' 
bods  altegither,  an  didn't  they  flacker,  mun,  when  Ah  let 
gun  off  amang  em  ?  ' 

f2.  =  FLATTER  v.  Obs.  rare-'1.  (Perh.  a  corrupt 
reading  ;  cf.  however  the  similar  sense  of 
FLICKER  v.). 

a  1225  A  ncr.  R.  222  Men  ..  bet  flakered  [v  .  r.  faltreS, 
flattereo]  hire  of  freolac. 

Hence  Fla'ckering  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxvi.  100  (Harl.  MS.)  pe  Faucon  seynge 
this,  makethe  a  flakeryng  with  his  wynges.  1565  GOLDING 
Ovid's  Met-  vm.  (1503)  192  Within  the  compasse  of  this 
pond  great  store  of  osiers  grew,  .and  flackring  flags.  1855 
ROBINSON  IVhitby  Gloss.,  A  flackering  at  the  heart. 

Flacket  (flse  ket),  si.1  Olis.  exc.  dial.  Forms  : 
4-5  flacked,  4-6  flak(k)et(t(e,  flag(g)et(te,  (5 
flagot),  5-7  flaokett,  (4  flaokette),  6  Sc.  flaoat, 
6-flaoket.  [a.  ONF.  *flaquet,  flasquet.  (  =  Cen- 
tral OF.  flaschet,  flachet),  dim.  oiflasque  (Jlache, 
flasche)  :  see  FLASK  sb.  and  -ST.] 

A  flask,  bottle,  or  vessel;  now  applied  in  dial. 
use  to  a  barrel-shaped  vessel  for  holding  liquor. 

cijjo  Sir  Beues  1298  Bred  &  flesc  out  of  his  male  And  of 
his  flaketes  win  &  ale.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme  1893  pe 
flagetes  he  let  falle.  1387  TREVISA  Higdett  (Rolls)  III.  171 
A  flakett  ful  of  manis  blood.  1465  Mann.  «t  Househ.  Exp. 
490  My  master  payd  fore  a  flaket  of  sylver,  xx.  s.  1539 
BIBLE  (Great)  i  Sam.  xvi.  20  Isai  toke  an  asse  laden  with 
breed,  and  a  flacket  of  wyne.  1673  Defos.  Cast.  York 

Surtees)  196  She  gott  a  flackett  of  ale.     1733  MAITLAND 
ist.  Eiiin.  i.  iii.  37  Two  Flackets  of  eight  pounds  weight. 

t  Fla'Cket,  s62  Obs.  rare.  \t  f.  next  vb.]  A 
bunch  (of  hair).  Cf.  FLAGGAT. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  1.  113  Sixe  goodly  yong  ladies  .  . 
had  vpou  their  heads  caps  of  Goldsmiths  worke,  hauing 
great  flackets  of  haire,  hanging  out  on  each  side. 

Flacket  (flae-ket),  v.  dial.  [freq.  of  FLACK  z>.  ;cf. 

ON.  flfkta  of  same  meaning.]    intr.  To  flap  «&>*</. 

1823  Moon  Suffolk  Words  s.v.,  Womens  ribbons  or  loose 

geer  are  said  to  '  Flacket  about  '.  It  is  more  expressive  than 

flap  .  .  A  dressy  loose  woman  would  have  the  former  word 

figuratively  applied  to  her  '  She'll  go  fiacketen  about'. 

Flackoun,  flacon,  obs.  forms  of  FLAGON. 

II  Flacon  (flakon).  [F.  flacon  ;  the  word  was 
adopted  in  wider  sense  in  ME.  ;  see  FLAGON.]  A 
small  stoppered  bottle  ;  esp.  a  scent-bottle  or 
smelling-bottle. 

1814  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  Let.  xii,  The  exercise  of  the  fan, 
l\ii  fiacon  and  the  other  duties  of  the  Cavaliere  Serviente. 
1841  LADY  BLESSINGTON  Idler  in  France  I.  251  A  flacon 
of  rock  crystal.  1872  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  III.  208  An 
oblong  ebony  tray,  with  two  glass^ooww  for  the  ink. 

Flae,  Sc.  form  of  FLEA. 

Flaeltle,  obs.  form  of  FLAIL. 

Flaff  (flffif),  sb.  Chiefly  Sc.  [cf.  next  vb.]  A 
flutter  or  flapping  of  the  wings  ;  also,  a  puff,  gust. 

1827  WILSON  Noct.  Amor.  (1855)  I.  277  The  snow  was 
.  .  giving  them  sair  flaffs  and  dads  on  their  faces.  1827 
W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'  d  25  He..  gave  his  wings  a 
flaff.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xviii.  509  Merely  helping 
themselves  over  the  top  by  a  small  flaff  of  their  wings, 
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1834  —  Cruise  Midge  (1836)  I.  ii.  50  When  with  a  HafT  and 
a  rustling  brush  through  the  topmost  leaves  he  [the  owl] 
came  down.     1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  301  A  flaf  o*  wind. 
Flaff  (flsef),  v.  Sc.  [onomatopoeic;  cf.  FLAP.] 
1.  ititr.  To  flap,  make  a  flapping ;  to  flutter.     Of 
the  lungs  or  heart :  To  pant  or  throb. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  xn.  xiii.  175  This  vengeabill  wraik 
. .  Evyn  in  the  face  . .  of  Turnus  Can  fle  and  flaf.  1786 
BURNS  Addr.  of  Beelzebub  47  Flaffan  wi'  duds  ..  Frightin' 


Flaff,  to  flutter  or  flap. 

2.  trans.  To  flap  (the  wings\ 

1827  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm" d  5  Thou  . .  flaff'd  thy 

/ings,  and  in  a  crack  Flew  frae  th'  unsicker  stance  ! 

Hence  Fla  fling  M.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1513  DOUGLAS  jJLneis  x.  vii.  63  All  the  blayd,  vp  to  the 
hylt  and  hand,  Amyd  hys  flaffand  longis  [in  tumido  pul- 
mone]  hyd  hes  he.  1584  HUDSON  Dn  Bartas'  Judith  708 
A  thousand  flaffing  flags.  1833  MolR  Mansie  Wauch  xii. 
79  A  severe  shaking  of  the  knees  and  a  flaffing  of  the  heart. 

Flaffer  (flse-fai),  v.  north,  dial.  [f.  FLAFF  v. 
+  -ER  6.]  intr.  To  move  with  a  rustling  motion  ; 
to  flutter.  Also  with  out. 

17. .  Colin  Clout  in  Aitken  Scott.  Song  189  Mony  a  birdie 
. .  Flaffered  briskly  roun  about.  1863  ROBSON  Bards  of 
Tyne  342  Oft  fra  its  nest.  .It  flaffer'd  out  at  neets,  man. 

Flafte,  obs.  var.  of  FLAUCHT  rfi. 

Flag  (teg)i  .f*.1  Also  4-7  flagg(e,  (5  flegge). 
[Of  obscure  origin ;  cf.  Du.  flag,  occurring  in 
Bible  1637,  Job  viii.  n  margin  (the  Eng.  Bible 
has  the  same  word  in  this  passage),  also  mod.Da. 
flseg  (in Dansk  Ordb.  1802,  but  not  found  in  MDa., 
which  has  flx,flsede  in  the  same  sense).] 

1.  One  of  various  endogenous  plants,  with  a  bladed 
or  ensiform  leaf,  mostly  growing  in  moist  places. 
Now  regarded  as  properly  denoting  a  member  of 
the  genus  fris  (esp.  /.  pseudacorus)  but  sometimes 
(as  in  early  use)  applied  to  any  reed  or  rush. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  157  pere  herdes  fond 
hym  among  mory  flagges  and  sprayes,  and  sente  hym  to 
Silla.  c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  165  Flegge,  infra  in  S.  idem 
quod  Sedge.  01533  LD.  BF.RNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel. 
(1546)0,  The  drye  flaxe  will  brenne  in  the  fyre,  and  the 
grene  flagge  smoke  in  the  flame.  1563  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs 
viii.  (Arb!)  64  He  that  once  preserued  in  Flags,  the  sely 
suckyng  Chylde.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  n.  26  The 
chiefe  root  they  haue  for  food  . .  groweth  like  a  flagge  in 
Marishes.  1763  CHURCHILL  Duellist  i,  On  Lethe's  Stream, 
like  flags,  to  rot.  1842  Guide  to  Trade,  Cooper  74  A  flag 
or  rush  should  be  put  round  the  groove.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES 
Mount.  $  Mere  ii.  6  Gazing  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe  at 
.  .the  tall  rushes  and  flags. 

b.  With  words  indicating  the  species,  as  garden 
flag  {Iris  germanica) ;  sweet  smelling  flag, 
spicewort  (Acorns  Calamus) ;  water  flag,  yellow- 
flag  (Iris pseudacorus').  Also  CORN-FLAG. 

<ri55o  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  (1585)  Eivb,  The  ioyce  of 
yeolowe  flagge  put  into  thine  eare  is  of  the  same  operation. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \\.  xxxv.  193  That  kinde  [of  Ins]  whose 
flower  is  purple  and  blewe  is  called  . .  of  some  . .  garden 
flagges.  1580  BARET  Ah.  F  639  The  water  Flagge,  or 
the  yellowe  wild  Iris.  1640  PARKINSON  Thea-t.  Bot.  i.  xlviii. 
139  The  sweet  smelling  Flagge.  1831  J.  DAVIES  Manual 
mat.  Med.  373  The  American  Blue  Flag,  Iris  versicolor. 
C.  In  //.  or  collect,  sing.  A  kind  of  coarse  grass. 

1577  HOLINSHED  Chron.  I.  185  The  hay  of  our  low  mea- 
dows is  . .  also  more  rooty,  foggy  and  full  of  flags.     1639 
HORN  &  ROB.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  xxxii,  Arable  ground  being 
..cleared  from  the  roots  of  the  flag.      1847   HALLIWELL, 
Flag  . .  also  applied  to  the  small  pieces  of  coarse  grass 
common  in  some  meadows.    1878-86  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND 
Plant-n.,  Flag  (3). .  Probably  A  ira  czspitosa  L. 

K  d.  Used  for  ALGA.  Obs. 

1778  MILNE  Rot.  Diet.,  Alga,  Flags.  1807  J.  E.  SMITH 
Phys.  Bot.  402  Algx,  Flags,  whose  herb  is  likewise  a  frond. 

2.  The  blade  or  long  slender  leaf  of  a  plant,  e.  g. 
of  Iris  and  of  cereals. 

1578  \xmDodottu  n.  xxxv.  193  The  narrow  leaved  Ireps, 
his  flagges  be  long  and  narrowe.     1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silk- 
luormes  34  Sweetest  Iris  beareth  shortest  flagges.    1750 
W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandm.  II.  i.  38  This  Oat  has  not  only 
a  strong  large  Stalk  and  Ear  to  nourish,  but  also  a  broad 
Flag  besides.     1850  BROMFIELD  in  Phytologist  III.   1006 
The  green  leaves  [of  Typlia  latifolia'\..a.K  used,  .for  mats, 
chair-bottoms  and  basket-work,  under  the  name  of  flags. 
1880  JEFFERIES  Gt.  Estate  8  The  wheat  was  then  showing 
a  beautiful  flag. 

f3.  ? '  = flag-basket.    Obs. 

1640  in  Entick  London  (1766)  II.  182  For  every  twenty 
sugar  flags.  1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  23 
Annotto,  Package  tared,  and  6  per  Cent,  allowed  for  Flags. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  as  flag-bed,  -flower ;  flag- 
bottomed,  -fenced,  f  -shaggy  adjs.  Also  flag-basket 
dial.,  a  basket  made  of  reeds,  chiefly  used  by  work- 
men for  carrying  their  tools ;  ?  flag-broom  (see 
FLAG  sb. 2  5)  ;  flag-leaf,  an  iris  ;  flag-reed  (see 
quot.) ;  flag-worm,  a  worm  found  in  the  roots  of 
flags  and  used  by  anglers. 

1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bide  262  Emptying  his  tools  out  of 
the  *flag-basket.  1656  TRAPP  Couim.  Eph.  vi.  4  Like  Moses 
in  the  *flag-bed.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxviii.  96 
Furniture,  including  a  dozen  "flag-bottomed  chairs.  1878 
SMILES  KM.  Dick  vii.  79  Beyond  them  the  'flag-fenced  fields 
in  the  distance.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp. ,  Flag-flower. 
See  Iris.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  xi.  xxxiv,  The  flag-flower 
blossom'd  on  its  side.  1827  CLARE  Sheph.  Cal.  53  Mint  and 
*flagleaf,  swording  high  Their  blooms  to  the  unthinking 
eye.  1833  STURT  .S.  Australia  II.  vii.  181  The  reeds  are  the 
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broad  'flag-reed  (arumlo  phragmatit\.  1605  SYLVESTER 
Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  iv.  Captains  123  Th'  aged  Floud ..  pensive 
leaning  his  *flag-shaggie  head  Upon  a  Tuft.  1653  \VALTON 
Angler  178  He  will  also  in  the  three  hot  months,  .bite  at  a 
'Flag-worm,  or  at  a  green  Gentle  1787  BEST  Angling  (ed.  2) 
19  Flag-worms,  or  Dock-worms.  Found  among  flags. 

Flag  (flsegl,  sb;i  Also  5,  7  flagg(e.  [Cf. 
Icel.  ^7^-neut.  the  spot  where  a  turf  has  been  cut 
out,  ON.  flaga  wk.  fern,  slab  of  stone  (cogn.  with 
FLAY  v.)  ;  these  appear  in  Eng.  as  FLAW  rf.1,  but 
some  dialects  have  app.  retained  -ag-  in  adoption 
of  ON.  words.  Cf.  also  FLAKE  sb.  '*,  FLAUCHT'.]. 

1.  A  piece  cut  out  of  or   pared  off  the   sward ; 
a  turf,  sod.   Also  collect.  Now  dial.  (£.  Anglian). 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  16  Flagge  of  be  erthe  . .  terricidium. 
1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  1st.  vm.  Ivi.  120  Upon  his  shield 
an  neap  of  fennie  mire  In  flagges  and  turfs.  .Did  smoth'ring 
lie,  not  burn.  1691  RAY  i'.  *  E.  C.  Words  (E.  D.  S.), 
Flags,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  they  pare  off  to  burn  ; 
the  upper  turf.  Norf.  1847  jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  VIII.  ll. 
306  The  flags  are  burnt  in  small  heaps.  Ibid.  Ser.  it.  III. 
n.  659  Covered  with  grass  flag,  cut  3  inches  thick. 

b.  The  slice  of  earth  turned  over  by  the  plough- 
share; also,  the  ground  thus  made  ready  for  sowing. 
dial.  (E.  Anglian}  only. 

1787  MARSHALL  E.  Norf.  Words  (E.D.S.),  Flag,  the 
furrow  turned.  1795  Annals  Agric.  XXIII.  27  To  dibble 
beans,  one  row  on  each  flag.  1800  Trans.  Soc.  Enfourag. 
Arts  XVIJI.  109  The  plough  . .  turned  over  a  flag  of  nine 
inches.  1813  MOOR  Suffolk  Words,  Flag  . .  the  portion  of 
clover  land  turned  at  once  by  the  plough,  a  1825  FORBY 
Vac.  E.  Anglia,  Flag  2.  The  surface  of  a  clover  lay  of  the 
second  year,  turned  up  by  the  plough.  The  wheat  for  the 
next  year's  crop  is  dibbled  into  they?of.  1845  Jrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  V.  n.  340  Nothing  rose  to  cover  the  ground 
after  the  first  mowing,  so  as  to  make  a  flag  for  the  wheat. 

2.  A  flat  slab  of  any  fine-grained  rock  which  may 
be  split  into  flagstones  ;  a  flagstone. 

1604  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  282  A  cesse  of  iijrf.  the  pound 
shalbe  levied  for  the  winninge  of  flaggs.  1658  in  Picton 
L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  188  That  a  new  flagge  be  laid 
over  the  watercourse.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot!,  in  1772, 
297  A  stone  chest  formed  of  six  flags.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON 
Agr.~ 


Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  f.  xii.  308  With  a  hammer  and  chisel 
I  can  cleave  them  into  flags. 

b.  //.  A  flagged  foot-pavement. 

1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xiii.  106 
Dancing  dogs,  that  he  was  exhibiting  upon  the  flags.  1850 
CLOUGH  Dipsychus  II.  iv.  3  Shall  I .  .like  the  walking  shoe- 
black roam  the  flags  To  see  whose  boots  are  dirtiest  ? 

8.  Salt-mining.  '  A  very  hard  kind  of  marl  found 
near  the  first  bed  of  rock  salt '  (Chester  Gloss.  1884). 

1883  GRESLEY  Class.  Coal  Mining  1892  Cornhill  Mag. 
Sept.  263  A  shaft  is  sunk  till  the  '  flag '  or  '  bean  metal '  has 
been  pierced. 

4.  Glass-making,  (see  quot.). 

1883  CHANCE  in  Powell  Principles  Glass-making  1 1 1  These 
grate-rooms  are  sunk  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  bed 
of  the  furnace,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
portion  of  the  bed,  which  is  called  the  flag. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  flag-way  ;  flag-like  adj. 
Also  ?  flag-broom  (see  quots.  ;   pern,  belongs  to 
FLAG  sb.1) ;  flag-harrow,  a  harrow  for  thoroughly 
breaking  up  the  flag  (sense  I  b)  ;   flag-sandstone, 
sandstone  that  may  be  split  into  flags  (sense  a). 
And  FLAG-STONE. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  1. 150  The  Leaves  that  make  the  brush 


made  of  birch-twigs,  or  of  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  palm. 
1845  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  II.  333  The  land  . .  may  be 
broken  down  by  a  'flag-harrow,  called  by  some  a  crab- 
harrow.  1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  vii.  125  These  'flaglike 
strata.  1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  505  The  micaceous  'flag 
sandstones  of  the  old  red  are  highly  calcareous.  1800  in 
Spirit  Public  Jrnls.  (1801)  IV.  263  The  'flag-way  is 
pleasant  to  saunter  and  idle.  1875  LE  FANU  Will.  Die  xix. 
116  He  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  silent  flagway. 
Flaff  (flrcg).  ^-3  [perh.  subst.  use  of  FLAG  a., 
thougn  that  is  not  recorded  so  early.  Cf.  FAG 

si.i  i.] 

1.  a.  //.  The  quill-feathers  of  a  bird's  wing ;  in 
quot.  1486  the  cubital  or  secondary  feathers  of 
a  hawk's  wing.  Also  attrib.  b.  (See 
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thehurteof  a  Hawkes  wing,  that  one  or  twooof  hir  Hagges 
..  are  broosed.  l*iS  TOMKIS  A  Ibumazar  n.  iv,  If  I  mue 
these  Flagges  of  Yeomanry.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  in.  i. 
(1818)  138  Like  as  the  haggard,  cloister'd  in  her  mew  . .  to 
renew  Her  broken  flags.  1678  RAY  Willughby's  Ornilh. 
84  The  flag-feathers  of  the  Wing  [of  the  Kestrel]  arc  in 
number  twenty  four.  1741  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Feather,  The 
vanes  or  webs  in  the  flag  part  of  the  wing.  1858  W.  CLARK 
Van  der  Hoeven's  Zool.  II.  379  Wings  acute,  with  flag- 
feathers  often  short. 

b.  1890  COUES  Ornith.  it.  iii.  182  Crural  feathers  are  . . 
sometimes  long  and  flowing,  as  in  the  'flags'  of  most 
hawks. 

2.  //.  (See  qnot.) 

1892  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  Suppl.,  Flags,  a  technical 
name  for  a  variety  of  quills. 

Flaff  (flsg),  sbA  Also  5-7  flagge.  [A  word 
found  in  all  mod.Teut.  langs.,  but  app.  first  re- 
corded in  Eng. ;  cf.  Da.,  flag  (1569  in  Kalkar),  Sw. 
flagg,  flagga  (not  in  Soderwall  MSw.  Dtct.),  Dn. 
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FLAG. 

vlag  (ylagghe  in  Kilian  1599),  Ger,  flagge  (i/th  c.  ; 


pl 
E 


Whether  the  word  originated  in  Eng.,  Du.,  or  Scandi- 
navian, it  may  plausibly  be  supposed  to  be  an  onomatopoeic 
formation,  expressing  the  notion  of  something  flapping  in 
the  wind;  cf.  FLACK  v.,  FLAG  v.1,  MDu.  vlagghertn  to 
flutter.  If  the  word  be  of  Eng.  origin,  there  are  other 
possibilities  :  it  might  be  a  transferred  use  of  FLAG  sb. 1 ; 
or,  if  the  primary  sense  were  '  square  of  cloth '  or  the  like, 
it  might  be  the  same  word  as  appears  in  OE.  Jlacg  '  cata- 
ilasma'  (Wr.-Wtilck.  386)  and  Jlage,  recorded  in  1139  as  an 
ing.  name  for  a  baby  s  garment  ^u  Cange  s.  v.).] 
1.  A  piece  of  cloth  or  stuff  (usually  bunting), 
varying  in  size,  colour,  and  device,  but  most  fre- 
quently oblong  or  square,  attached  by  one  edge 
to  a  staff  or  to  a  halyard,  used  as  a  standard, 
ensign  or  signal,  and  also  for  decoration  or 
display. 

For  black,  red,  white,  yellaiv  flag,  see  the  adjs.    Bloody 
flag  (SHAKS.  K.  Hen.  V,  i.  ii.  101):  cf.  quot.  1724. 

[1481-90  Howard  Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  42,  ij.  stremers, 
standartes,  and  ij.  fagges.]  1330  PALSGR.  220/2  Flag  or 
baner  of  a  felde,  guidon.  1393  SHAKS.  yohn  n.  i.  207  These 
flagges  of  France . .  Haue  hither  march 'd  to  your  endamage- 
ment.  1612  W.  PARKES  Curtaine-Dr.  (Grosart)  47  Each 
Play-house  aduanceth  his  flagge  in  the  aire.  1676  DRYDEN 
Aurengz.  v.  i,  In  either's  Flag,  the  golden  Serpents  bear, 
Erected  Crests  alike.  1702  Royal  Proclam.  in  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  3872/1  Any  other  Flags,  Jacks,  Pendants  or  Ensigns. 
1724  R.  FALCONER  Voy.  (1769)  118  They  consented  to  hoist 
the  bloody  Flag,  and  neither  to  give  or  take  Quarter. 
1783  W.  THOMSON  Watsoifs  Philip  III,  VI.  442  The  flag 
of  rebellion  is  displayed  throughout  all  Bohemia.  1834  M. 
SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  304  Don't  cease  firing,  although  his  flag 
be  down — it  was  none  of  his  doing.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C. 
Shop  xix,  Flags  streamed  from  windows  and  house-tops. 
transf.  and  fig. 

1392  SHAKS,  Rom.  %  Jul.  v.  iii,  96  Beauties  ensigne  yet  Is 
Crymson  in  thy  lips . .  And  Deaths  pale  flag  is  not  aduanced 
there.  1604  —  Oth.  i.  i.  157,  I  must  show  out  a  Flag  and 
signe  of  Loue.  1663  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Religious  Stoic 
xx.  (1685)  160  Who  would  not  . .  bow  the  flag  of  his  private 
opinion  to  the  commands  of  the  Church.  1737  BRACKEN 
Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  351,  I  have  often.,  been  sorry  to  see 
a  Flag  of  Horse-Soles  hung  out  uponeverysillySmithsDoor. 
1823  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  I.  1254  A  white  apron  may  be 
the  '  flag '  of  the  '  Licensed  Victualler's  profession ',  but  it  is 
not  the  barber's  'flag'.  1881  Miss  BRADDON  Asph.  II.  318 
She  . .  '  blushed  celestial  red '  . .  her  lover,  .hung  out  a  rosy 
flag  on  his  own  side. 

b.  Flag  (of  truce) :   a  white  flag,  carried   by 
a  messenger  or  hoisted  on  a  vessel,  to  express  a 
wish  for  parley  with  the  enemy.      Hence,   the 
person    or    the   ship   dispatched   with   a   flag   of 
truce. 

1382  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  xlii.  98 
Then  the  enimies  helde  up  a  flagge.  [Margin}  This  flag 
was  a  sign  and  request  of  peace.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's 
Gram.  xiu.  62  They  hang  out  a  flag  of  truce.  1773  R.  MONT- 
GOMERY in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.(i$sy  1. 495  Firing  upon 
a  flag  of  truce.  1779  T.  JEFFERSON  Let.  Writ.  1893  II.  259 
A  flag  sails  hence  to-morrow,  .to  negotiate  the  exchange  of 
some  prisoners.  1810  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  VI.  107 
He  should  fire  upon  all  flags  in  future.  1842  CAMPBELL 
Napoleon  f,  Brit.  Sailor  62  He  gave  the  tar  a  piece  of 
gold,  And,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  commanded  He  should  be 
snipp'd  to  England  Old. 

c.  In  various  nautical  phrases,  as  To  give  (deny, 
refuse,  etc.)  the  honour  of  the  flag :  to  make  (or  re- 
fuse) an  acknowledgement  of  supremacy  by  strikino- 
the  flag  to  another.     To  lower  or  strike  one's  flag: 
to  take  it  down,  esp.   in  token  of  respect,  sub- 
mission, or  surrender.     The  flag  of  defiance  is  out 
(nant.  slang!  (see  quot.  1700). 

1644  MANWAYRING  Sea-mans  Diet.  s.  v.  Flaggs,  At  sea  to 
lower  or  strike  ones  Flagg  in  fight  is  a  token  of  yeelding,  but 
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C.  Applied  to  the  admiral  himself.  Also,  Flag  ! 
the  answer  returned  to  a  sentry's  challenge  by  an 
admiral's  boat. 

1663  PKI-YS  Diary  (1879)  III.  274  Not  giving  to  all  the 

Commanders,  as  well  as  the  Flaggs.     1719  SIR  E.  BYNG  in 

Torrington  Mem.  (1889)  p.  xi,  My  whole  pay  as  a  flag  of 

i    the  fleet.     1747  I.   LIND  Lett.  Navy  (1757)  I.  23  If  more 

j    than  two  flags,  then  the  commander  in  chief  is  to  have  one 

half  of  the  eight.     1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  iVord-bk.,  Flag. 

3.  slang.  An  apron. 

1831  MAYHEW  Land.  La/n>ur  (1861)  I.  218  Flag,  an  apron. 
1882  Kcho  29  Aug.  1/5  Ere  long  we  may  expect  to  hear  that 
a  Congress  of  Servant-girls  has  been  discussing  the  use  of 
the  '  flag '. 

4.  Sporting.  The  tail  of  a  setter  or  Newfoundland 
dog.     Also  of  a  deer;    occas.   of  a  horse.    Cf. 
quots.  under  FLAG  a. 

1839  '  STONEHENGE'  (J.  H.  Walsh)  Dog  l.  iv.  9^  The  stern, 
or  flag  [of  the  setter] . .  is  furnished  with  a  fan-like  brush  of 
long  hair.  1883  G.  STABLES  Our  Friend  the  Dog  vii.  60 
Flag,  the  tail,  applied  to  Setters  and  Newfoundlands.  1891 
R.  KIPLING  Plain  Tales  148  A  switch-tailed  demirep  of 
a  mare  called  Arab  because  she  has  a  kink  in  her  flag. 

5.  1  =  FAG  sb.-  2. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  875/2  Flag,  the  uneven  end 
of  an  uncut  tuft  of  hair  in  a  brush.  1893  Standard  Diet., 
Flag,  the  split  end  of  a  bristle. 

6.  Printing.     A  mark  made  by  the  corrector  of 
a  proof,  showing  an  omission  by  the  compositor 
of  some  words  which  are  written  by  the  corrector 
in  the  margin  ;  an  '  out'. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  flag-bearer,  -case,  -pole ; 
flag-bedizened  adj.     Also  flag-boat,  a  mark-boat 

in  sailing  or  rowing  matches ;  flag-captain,  the 
captain  of  a  flagship ;  flag-dues  (see  quot.) ; 
t  flag-fallen  a.,  unemployed;  said  of  actors  in 
allusion  to  the  lowering  of  the  play-house  flag  as 
a  sign  of  closing ;  flag-furling  a.  (_/%.),  dis- 
posed to  cease  fighting,  pacific ;  flag-lieutenant, 
an  officer  acting  as  an  aide-de-camp  to  an  admiral ; 
flag-list,  the  roll  of  flag-officers  or  admirals ;  flag- 
pay,  the  pay  of  a  flag-officer  or  admiral ;  flag- 
raising  vbl.  sb.  (U.S.),  a  ceremonious  hoisting  of 
a  party  flag  ;  flag-rank,  the  rank  of  admiral ; 
flag-share,  an  admiral's  share  (one-eighth)  of 
prize-money;  flag-station  (Railways*;,  a  place 
where  trains  stop  only  when  signalled  to  do  so  ; 
flag-wagging,  Milil.  slang,  signalling  with  flags 
held  in  the  hand  ;  flag-waver,  one  who  tries  to 
arouse  popular  enthusiasm ;  so  flag-waving  vbl.  sb. 
Also  FLAG-OFFICER,  FLAGSHIP,  FLAGSTAFF. 

1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  24  June  4/4  The  houses  . .  were 
largely  'flag-bedizened.  1833  LYTTON  Rienzi  n.  iii,  The 
different  servitors  and  'flag-bearers  ranged  themselves  on 
the  steps  without.  1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  187  The 
Caroline  passed  first  round  the  'flag-boat.  1829  MAI(RYAT 
F.  Mildmay  vii.  (Rtldg.)  66,  I . .  saw  the  'flag-captain.  1870 
COLOMB  &  BOLTON  Flashing  Signals  39  The  'flag-case  is 
made  of  strong  patent  leather.  1892  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade 


expected  by  the  pacific  packet.     1798  NELSON  in  Nicolas 


—    — -»u  ...  Hffiu  ij  a  tw«cu  ui  yceiumg,  uui  •  ,  v 1  .nm-i  MWMUIHI  .1  UUIUBMU  irciiiscnp- 

therwise  of  great  obedience  and  respect.  1673  LD.  SHAFTES-  l    "Pn  ?f,the  Par"cular  '  ticket  'which  the  flag-raisers  support. 

URY  Par!.  St.  in  Collect.  Poems  235  They  came  to  that  ,l8?J  Wafm.  Gaz.  7  Sept.  8/2  His  profession  of  the  Protestant 

^eignt  of  insolence  as  to  deny  the  Honour  and  right  of  the  falt5  havlng  prevented  his  attaining  »flag  rank.    1867  SMVTH 


—  T»       4i r.  J  *»wiiw«l    Mill    llgllk   Ul     LUG 

Flag.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.  v.  Flagg . .  The 
Flag  of  Defiance  is  out,  (among  the  Tars)  the  Fellow's  Face 
is  very  Ked,  and  he  is  Drunk.  1779  F.  HERVEY  Naval 
Hist.  II.  146  Firing  upon  a  Dutch  man  of  war  who  refused 
him  the  honour  of  the  flag.  1802  WINDHAM  St.  Definit 

u\13  KMay>  ?,p'  (l8l2)  HI-  428  The  notion  that  'peace 

would  hush  up  all  our  dangers  had  induced  us  to  give  up 

to  Holland  the  honour  of  the  flag.    1881  PALGRAVE  Visions 

ng.  275  Above  the  war-thunder  came  shouting,  as  foe 

2.  Naut  A  flag  carried  by  a  flagship  to  indicate 
that  an  admiral  is  in  command,  an  admiral's  em- 
blem of  rank  afloat.  Hence,  of  the  admiral,  To 
hoist™  strike  one's  flag:  to  enter  upon,  or  re- 
linquish command 

! 

smquadrondlS''ngUiShed  "  ™  «™  '"e  infer^sht"  his 

b.  A  ship  carrying  an  admiral's  flag,  a  flagship 

1652  Perfect  Account  No.  101.  2065  The  Garland    J 

engaged  by  two  Dutch  Flags.    ,7»olVrf  G«^No  4755% 

I  hat  they  did  not  do  it  is  attributed  to  the  Loss  ofthli 

two  Flags     1829  MARRYAT  F.  Mildmay  vii     Rtldg  )  |i 

I  . .  quitted  the  flag  with  a  light  heart.  B''    7> 


and  Bletchley  branch  of  the  London  and  North-  Westei 
Railway  1887  Pali  Mall  G.  24  Mar.  n/i  So.  .slow  a  pro- 
Cf  ^  '  £"  Of  .  flag  waS8'"8  '•  '«94  Wtitm.  Gaz.  28  Tune 
%3  «£;  Prctona  'flag-  wavers.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Nov. 
Flag-waving  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  a  miserable 
proceeding  when  influenced  by  such  sordid  motives 

t  Flag,  rf.S  Se.  06s. 
used.] 
woman. 


[Cf.  ON.  flagS  similarly 
An     opprobrious    term    applied    to    a 


1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xiv.  7I  Sic  fartingaillis  on  flaggis 
als  fatt  fs  qyhaihs.  1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  2137  Ane  fisttnd 
Hag.  1866  Kottomsiom  Shetland  $  Orkn.  Gloss  Flaar 
a  large  clumsy  woman. 

+  Flag,  sb.*  Sc.  Obs.  [var.  of  FLAW  ;  cf.  Sw 
flaga,  wtnd-flaga,  Du.  vlaag,  earlier  vlaeghe,  vlagt.] 
A  blast  or  gust  (of  wind)  ;  a  squall.  Flag  of  fire- 
a  flash  of  lightning. 


Flag  (flaeg),  st.t  [Cf.  MLG.  vleger,  '  coin  worth 
somewhat  more  than  a  Bremer  groat '  (Schiller  & 
Lu">en)-]  A  groat,  fourpence. 

RMAN  Caveat  Sp  A  flagge,  a  wyn,  and  a  make  (a 

^  ^S^lfesSii'S  L2£  °""- 

all  bought  for  a 


FLAG. 

t  Flag,  a.  Obs.  [Perh.  a.  OY.flac  (:-\..flaecus} 
of  same  meaning.  For  the  change  of  f  into  g  cf. 
flagon,  flaget,  repr.  earlier  flacon,  flaket.  '  See 
next  vb.] 

Hanging  down,  drooping,  pendulous;  esp.  of 
hair,  and  a  horse's  or  dog  s  tail.  Also  in  comb.,  as 
flag-eared,  -thighed,  stringed. 

1591  PERCIVALL51/. Diet.,  Encapotadodeorejas,^^  eared, 
JIaccidus.  1613  HEYWOOD  Brazen  Age  ii.  ii,  The  fierce 
Thessalian  hounds  With  their  flagge  cares.  1637  A.  WARWICK 
Spare  Min.  112  He  [the  heron]  strave  to  get  above  her  [the 
hawk]  labouring,  .to  make  her  flagge. winged,  and  so  escape. 


•  ('793;  52"  ms  nair.  .nangs  Hag 
without  any  curls.  1683  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1866/8  A  Sorrel 
Gelding  . .  with  a  bald  Face  . .  and  a  long  flag  Tail.  1765 
Treat.  Dom.  Pigeons  91  The  feathers  on  their  thighs  hang 
loose,  whereby  they  are  said  to  be  flag-thigh'd. 

Flag  (flseg) ,  v.  i  Also  6-7  flagge.  [?  f.  FLAG  a. ; 
cf.  QF.flaquir  to  become  flaccid.  But  prob.  there 
is  a  mixture  with  an  onomatopoeic  formation,  ex- 
pressing the  same  notion  as  flap,  flack,  but  imply- 
ing less  energetic  movement.] 

1.  intr.  To  hang  down  ;  to  flap  about  loosely. 

JS4S  lsee  FLAGGING  ppl.  a.].  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Exod. 
xxxix.  19  Which  a  lace  of  hyacinth  ioyned,  lest  they  should 
flagge  loosely.  1630  BULWER  Anlhropomet.  178  Least  the 
heavy  Breasts  should  flag  down  too  low.  1633  Tfieofhauia  i 
He  discovered  a  tall  Ship,  with  her  sails  flaging  about  her 
masts.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  in.  xviii,  When  the  out- 
strain'd  tent  flags  loosely.  1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  in. 
xvn.  3  Its  sails  were  flagging  in  the  breathless  noon. 
+  b.  To  sink  down  heavily.  Obs. 

1617  ABP.  ABBOTT  Descr.  World,  Peru  V  iv,  Which  bedds 
are  deuised  of  Gotten  wooll,  and  hung  vp  betweene  two 
trees.. in  the  which  flagging  downe  in  the  middle,  men  and 
their  wiues  and  their  children  doe  lie  together. 

t  C.  trans.  To  allow  to  droop  ;  to  hang  down, 
drop  (the  head,  ears,  tail,  etc.).  Obs.  Cf.  5. 


not  even  smell  to  it. 
2.  intr.  To  become  limp  or  flaccid.     Now  only 
of  plants  :  To  droop,  fade. 

1611  Cores.,  F/fstrir..  to  fade,  wither;  flag,  droope.  1644 
DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  (1645)  i.  xii.  g  4.  127  When  the  string  [of 
a  bow)  beginneth  to  flag.  1667  BEALE  in  Phil.  Trans.  II. 
424  The  Cherry-Blossoms  then  flagging,  but  not  much 
altering  their  Colour.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLF.  Barthol. 
Anat.  ii.  iii.  92  The  Lungs  flag  and  become  small  again. 
1767  Nat.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.iabh  Having  made  an  aperture 
in  the  bladder,  it  flagged  immediately  of  itself.  1846  Jrnl. 
R.  Agric.  Sac.  VII.  11.  523  The  white  crops  flag,  and  the 
turnip-leaves  turn  yellow.  1860  UELAMER  Kilch.  Card.  79 
They  may  be  cut  out  with  balls  of  matted  fibres,  and  being 
then  well  watered,  will  scarcely  flag  at  all. 
t3.  intr.  Of  wings:  To  move  feebly  or  ineffectu- 
ally in  attempting  to  fly.  Of  a  bird  :  To  move  its 
wings  feebly  (in  early  use  also  trans,  with  wings 
as  obj.)  ;  to  fly  unsteadily  or  near  the  ground.  Obs. 
1390  SPENSER  F.  Q.  To  Earl  Essex,  My  Muse,  whose 
fethers.  .Doe  yet  but  flagg  and  slowly  learn  to  fly.  1596  — 
Hymn  Hear.  Beauty  30  The  .  .  faulcon  .  .  flags  awhile  her 
fluttering  wings  beneath.  1603  B.  JONSON  Sejanus  v.  iii, 
Croking  Ravens  Flag'd  up  and  downe.  1624  GATAKER 
rransubst.  220  Like  eagles  wee  must  soare  aloft  up  to 
heaven,  and  not  flagge  downward.  1635  COWLEY  Davideis 
in.  330  The  Wings  of  Time  flagg'd  dulfy  after  it. 
fig.  1644  BULWER  Chiron.  5  Speech  divided  from  the 
Hand,  .flags  and  creeps  upon  the  ground,  a  1883  OLDHAM 
Art  of  Poetry  (1686)3  Others,  .flag  low,  and  humbly  sweep 
the  dust.  01764  LLOYD  Ode  to  Genius  Poet.  Wks.  1774  IL 
174  Whose  nerveless  strains  flag  on  in  languid  tone. 

b.  ?  To   fly   level,    without   soaring  ;   or   perh. 
(after  FLAG  rf.4)  to  fly  with  long  sweep  of  wing. 

1846  KINCSLEY  Saint's  Trag.  v.  iii,  One  bird  Flags  fearful 
onward.  1849  —  Misc.  (1859)  II.  308  Long  strings  of  sea- 
fowl  are  flagging  on  steadily  at  railroad  pace. 
4.  To  become  feeble  or  unsteady  in  flight. 
Hence  in  wider  sense  (in  early  use  perh.  consciously 
transf.)  :  To  be  unable  to  maintain  one's  speed  ; 
to  lag,  or  fall  into  a  halting  pace,  through  fatigue  ; 
to  become  languid,  lose  vigour  or  energy. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  IVarvi.  xi.  (1640)  188  No  wonder  then 
if  the  wings  of  that  armie  did  quickly  flag,  having  so  heavy 
a  weight  of  curses  hanging  upon  them.  1663  BOYLE  Occas. 


Appetite.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  vi.  (1841)  I.  44 
His  credit  by  degrees  flags  and  goes  off.  1780  MAD. 
D  ARBLAY  Lett.  July,  She  does  not  suffer  one's  attention  to 
rest,  much  less  to  flag,  for  hours  together.  1810  SCOTT  Lady 
of  L.  i.  vi,  'Twere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o'er.  .Who 
flagged  upon  BochastTe's  heath.  1821  SHELLEY  Boat  on 
Scrchw  94  The  boat  .  .  flags  with  intermitting  course,  And 
hangs  upon  the  wave.  1833  SOYER  Pantroph.  394  The 
major-domo  perceived  that  appetite  began  to  flag.  1836 
KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xii.  127  The  dogs  began  to  flag;  but 
we  had  to  press  them.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Lib. 
(1892)  I.  n.  63  His  zeal  in  setting  forth  an  example  never 
nags  for  an  instant. 

b.  Of  an  author,  or  his  works,  a  diversion,  game, 
conversation,  etc.  :  To  fall  off  in  vigour  or  interest, 
to  grow  dull  or  languid. 


FLAG. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intel/.  Syst.  253  Yet  doth  he  sometimes. . 
seem  to  flag  a  little,  and  speak  more  Languidly  and  Scepti- 
cally about  it.  a  1745  SWII-T  (J.),  The  pleasures  of  the  town 

'  •-  ° ,nd  grow  languid.      1767  GRAY  Let.  Poems 

diction  is  . .  not  loaded  with  epithets  and 


begin  to  flag  a 
(1775)  325  The 


figures^  rior  flagging  into  prose.  1773  MRS.  CHAPONE  Im- 
proi'.  Mind(ijl4)  II.  99  Suffering  the  conversation  to  flag, 
for  want  of.  .a  subject.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  vi,  When 
this  topic  flagged,  he  turned  to  the  grey-headed  gentleman, 
and  asked  if  he  could  sing.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxf.  xlvii,  By  degrees  the  cricket  flagged,  and  most  of  the 
men  went  off.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Cluipl.  Fleet  i.  x. 
(1883)  83  Come,  gentlemen,  we  let  the  glasses  flag, 
t  C.  To  flag  in  money  :  to  be  slow  to  pay  it. 

1608  Yorksli.  'frag.  B  j  a,  Shall  it  be  said  in  all  societies, 
That  I  broke  custome,  that  I  tlagd  in  monie  ? 

t  5.  tmns.  a.  lit.  Of  a  bird,  etc. :  To  cease  to 
ply  vigorously,  relax  the  efforts  of  (its  wings)  from 
fatigue.  Of  conditions,  circumstances,  etc.  :  To 
render  (the  wings)  incapable  of  soaring ;  to  clog, 
impede,  b.  Hence  To  allow  or  cause  to  become 
languid ;  to  be  tardy  in  prosecuting  (a  purpose) ; 
to  deprive  of  vigour,  animation,  or  energy;  to 
depress,  enfeeble.  06s. 

a.  1622  F.  MARKKAM  St.  Warv.  Ix.  197  The  minde  ..  if 
still  it  be  ouerlaid  with  its  owne  toile,  must,  .either  flag  her 
wings  or  stoope  to  a  faulse  prey.     1687  DRYDEN  Hind  <$•  /'. 
in.  500  Nor  need  they  fear  the  dampness  of  the  sky  Should 
flag  their  wings,  and  hinder  them  to  fly.     1709  PRIOR  Ode 
iii,  The  Thousand  Loves,  that  arm  thy  potent  Eye,  Must 
.  .flag  their  Wings,  and  die.     1715  MRS.  BARKER  Exilins 
I.  93  Our  Roman  Eagles  . .  began  to  flag  their  wings. 

b.  1602  MAHSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  in.  iii,  O,  for  thy  sisters 
sake,  I  flagge  revenge.     1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara  (1719)  140 
A  kind  of  fulsome  Recreation,  that  flags  our  Crests.    1670 
EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  22  There  is  nothing  that  flags  the 
Spirits  . .  as  intense  Studies.    1710  WEI.TON  Sitfer.  Son  of 
God  II.  xxi.  571  How  forcible  this  Wretched  Spirit  of  con- 
tradiction is  . .  to  Quell  and  Flag  the  inclinations  of  doing 
Good.    1737  W.  THOMPSON  R.  N.  Advoc.  9  The  bloody 
Brine  . .  flags  by  its  softer  and  raw  Juices,  the  Strength  of 
the  Pickle. 

c.   To  flag  rein  :  to  slacken  speed,  rare. 
1848  LYTTON  Harold  n.  ii,  Took  ship  from  Cherbourg  and 
have  not  flagged  rein,  till  I  could  say  [etc.]. 

Flag  (fiseg),  z>.-    [f.  FLAG  rf. '] 
1 1.  trans.  To  plant  about  with  flags  or  reeds. 
1685  EVELYN  Diary  22  Oct.,  The  waters  are  flagged  about 
with  Calamus  aromaticus. 

2.  To  tighten  (the  seams  of  a  barrel)  by  means 
of  flags  or  rushes. 

'757  w-  THOMPSON  R.  N.  Advoc.  15  A  Cask  ..which  was 
not  well  flag'd.  1842  Guide  to  Trade,  Cooper  50  Inside 
joints,  .must  be  flagged.  1846  SIR!'.  D.  LAUDER  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  8)  IX.  639/1  After  which  it  [the  barrel]  should  be 
flagged,  headed,  blown,  and  tightened. 

3.  To  cut  off  the  flag  or  blade  of  (wheat). 

1846  jfrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VII.  n.  538(  I  had  to  flag  my 
wheat  three  times,  .and  then  it  was  partially  laid. 

Hence  rin/gging-  M.  sb.     Also  attrib. 

1842  Guide  to  Trade,  Coofer  73  Pulling  off  from  the  head, 
with  the  flagging  iron,  the  stave  or  staves  that  [etc.].  1846 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VII.  n.  299  So  rank  will  be  the  corn- 
crop  there,  that  in  spite  of  two  or  three  flaggings,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  go  down  and  spoil. 

Flag  ((teg),  v.s  Also  7  flagge.  [f.  FLAG  sl>.2] 
trans.  To  pave  with  or  as  with  flagstones. 
Also  of  a  stone  or  stones :  To  form  the  floor  or 
paving  of.  To  flag  over  :  to  cover  with  a  pavement. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  130  The  stones  so  great,  that  eight 
floores  it  . .  eight  flagge  the  ends,  and  sixteene  the  sides. 
Ibid.  177  The  wals  are  flagged  with  large  tables  of  white 
marble.  1682  WHELER  Journ.  Greece  II.  187  It  is  flagged 
also  within  with  white  Marble,  and  paved  in  like  manner. 
1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  179  P  8  What  Ground  remains,  .is 
flagged  with  large  Quarries  of  white  Marble.  1810  ^««.  Reg. 
755  The  streets  in  Paris  are  not  flagged  on  the  sides, 
as  in  London.  1835  MRS.  GATTY  Parab.  Nat.  Ser.  I.  (1869) 
125  The  hearthstone  that  flagged  the  grand  old  chimney 
arch  of  ancient  times.  1884  G.  H.  BOUGHTON  in  Harper  s 
Mag.  Oct.  714/1  They  . .  flagged  the  dead  over  with  their 
own  grave-stones. 

Flag  (flseg),  v.*    [f.  FLAG  so.*] 

1.  trans.  To  place  a  flag  over  or  upon  ;  to  deco- 
rate or  adorn  with  flags.     To  flag  out  (a  race- 
course) :  to  mark  out  by  flags. 

1873  'STONEHENGE'  Brit.  Sports  n.  H.  i.  §6.  511  In  a 
steeplechase,  where  the  ground  is  not  flagged  out.  1889 
Times  i  Oct.  3/3  In  honour  of  the  day  all  the  official  build- 
ings here  were  flagged. 

2.  a.  To  inform  or  warn  by  flag-signals,     b.  To 
communicate  (information)  by  flag-signals.    C.  To 
inform  by  flag-signals  that.   d.  To  decoy  (game, 
esp.  deer)  by  waving  some  object  like  a  flag  to 
excite  the  animal's  attention  or  curiosity. 

1884  G.  O.  SHIELDS  in  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  367/2,  I  will 

S've  you  a  point  or  two  on  flagging  antelope.  1885  T. 
OOSEVELT  Hunting  Trips  vi.  181  One  method  of  hunting 
them  [antelopes]  is  to  . .  flag  them  up  to  the  hunters  by 
waving  a  red  handkerchief  . .  to  and  fro  in  the  air.  1886 
Leeds  Mercury  Nov.,  At  Mineke  some  men  working  in  a 
limekiln  flagged  the  train  on  account  of  an  obstruction  on 
the  track.  1887  Pall  Hall  G.  24  Mar.  ii/i  A  map  of  the 
battle  of  Hasheen.  -was  flagged  across  Wimbledon  Common. 
1893  CAI-T.  KING  Foes  in  Ambush  51,  I  flagged  old  Feeny 
half  an  hour  ago  that  they  hadn't  come  through  here. 

Flagan,  obs.  form  of  FLAGGON. 

tFla'gartie,  a.  Obs.  Sc.  [Cf.  FLACKET  v.'] 
Flouncing ;  boisterous. 

>53S  LYNULSAY  Satyre  2137  Ane  fistand  flag,  a  flagartie 
fuffe. 
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FlagaTy,  var.  of  FEGAHY  =  VAGARY. 

1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIII.  46  None  of  your  bantering 
and  flagaries ;  for  have  him  you  must. 

tFla-gel.'  Obs.  Also  4  flegel.  [a.  OF. 
flageol,  flagel,  flajol,  a.  Pr.  flajol,  flaujol;  of 
unknown  origin :  the  vulgar  Lat.  type  would  be 
ftaviolus. 

Diez's  suggestion  of  derivation  from  Rom.  fiauto  flute  is 
untenable  on  phonological  grounds.] 

=  FLAGEOLET. 

£1325  Coer  de  L.  6681  They  herde  no  pype,  ne  flagel. 
a  1330  Fragm.  A lexander'm  Rouland ty  f.  (1836)  p.  xx,  The 
wane  gan  a  flegel  blawe. 

Flagel.2  Used  with  etymological  allusion  for 
FLAIL,  q.  v. 

1647  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Worse  T.,  Occas.  Med.  x.  218, 
I  finde  two  sad  Etymologies  of  Tribulation.  One  from 
(  Tribuliis)  a  three  forked  Thorn . .  The  other,  from  Tribulus, 
the  Head  of  a  Flail,  or  Flagell. 

Flagellant  (fladge-lant,  flae-dgelant),  sb.  and 
a.  fad.  L.  flagellant-em,  pr.  pple.  ofjlagelldre  to 
whip,  i.flagellum. :  see  FLAGELLE  sl>.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  One  who  scourges  himself  by  way   of  reli- 
gious discipline  or  penance  ;  esp.  one  of  a  sect  of 
fanatics  (L.  flagellantes)  that  arose  in  the  I3th  c. 
Usually  pi. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.$M.  (1596)  139/2  Flagellants  going  bare- 
foot m  long  white  linen  shirts,  with  an  open  place  in  the 
backe.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Inly.  323  In  their  Ninevites 
or  Flagellants.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  ix.  213 
There  arose  . .  a  sect . .  called  the  Flagellants,  or  whippers. 
1857  Miss  WINKWORTH  Tauler's  Life  Sf  Sertn.  126  Then 
appeared  the  ghastly  processions  of  the  Flagellants. 

2.  In  wider  sense  (chiefly  trans/,  from  i)  :  One 
who  flagellates  (himself  or  others). 

1785  BURKE  Sp.  Nabob  Arcot's  Debts  9  These  modern 
flagellants  are  sure  . .  to  whip  their  own  enormities  on  the 
vicarious  back  of  every  small  offender.  1855  PLANCH^  tr. 
CtessD'Anlnoy's Fairy  Tales,  Graciense  $  fercintt(iBs$>  8 
The  flagellants  so  fatigued  themselves,  that  they  could  no 
longer  lift  their  arms.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Theo.  Suck  ii.  29 
That  modern  sect  of  Flagellants  who  make  a  ritual  of 
lashing— not  themselves  but— all  their  neighbours. 
fig.  1849  BP. OF  EXETER  in  Crokcr  Papers  (iW*)  III.  xxyi. 
194  This  coincidence  of  opinion  avowed  by  his  [Macaulay's] 
intending  panegyrist  with  that  of  his  actual  flagellant. 

Comb.  1876.  GRANT  Burgh.  Sch.  Scotl.  II.  v.  199  The 
unhappy  teacher  had  sometimes  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
flagellant-general. 

B.  adj. 

Given  to  flagellation,  flagellating. 

1880  SWINBURNE  Study  Shalis.  i.  27  The  broad  free  sketches 
of  the  flagellant  head-master  of  Eton. 

fig.  1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  of  our  Cong.  II.  x.  253  So  fla- 
gellant of  herself  was  she. 

Hence  Flage'llantism. 

1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  IX.  xiv.  i.  8  Wretched 
peasantry  . .  maddened  to  Flagellantism.  1836  KINGSLEY 
Misc.,  Fronde's  Hist.  Eng.  II.  74  The  philosopher  . .  may 
look  on  wars  as  in  the  same  category  with  flagellantisms. 

Flagellar  (fladse-lai),  a.  ff.  L.  flagell-um  + 
-AB1.]  Entom.  '  Pertaining  to  the  flagellum  of  an 
antenna'  (Cent.  f)ict.~). 

Flagellate  (fl!E'd,5ek!t\  pa.  f  pie.  rare.  [ad. 
L.  flagellat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  flagclld-re  to  whip.] 
Flagellated,  scourged. 

1876  J.  ELLIS  desar  in  Egypt  145  Christ  . .  was  one  time 
bound,  With  scorn  assail'd,  and  flagellate  with  thongs. 

Flagellate   (flsc-dsel/t),  a.    [f.  FLAGELL-UM 

+  -ATE  a.] 

1.  Biol.  a.  Furnished  with  vibratile  flagella.     b. 
=  FLAGELLIPOKM. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  ii.  79  Those  flagellate 
Infusoria  which  are  termed  '  monads '.     1878  BELL  Gegcn- 
tarn's  Camp.  Anat.  21  The  cell  runs  out  into  a  fine  process, 
and  forms  a  flagellate  cell. 

2.  Sot.  Having  runners  or  runner-like  branches. 
1882  VINES  Sac/is'  Bot.  379  The  male  branch  may . .  become 

an  ordinary  flagellate  branch. 

Flagellate  (flse-dgel^t),  v.  [f.  L.  flagellat- 
ppl.  stem  of  flagclld-re,  f.  flagellum :  see  FLA- 
GELLE si.]  trans.  To  scourge,  whip. 

1623  in  COCKERAM.  1721-82  in  BAILEY.  1771  SMOLLETT 
H.  Clinker  II.  173  To  be  insulted,  flagellated,  and  even 
executed  as  a  malefactor.  1837  LANDOR  Penlameron  Wks. 
1846  II.  313/2  [That]  the  angels  were  created  only  to 
flagellate  and  burn  us.  1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma 
iii.  9  The  outside  passengers  . .  proceeded  to  flagellate 
themselves  into  circulation. 

fig.  1804-8  FOSTER  in  Life  $  Corr.  (1846)  I.  Ixi.  341, 
I  flagellated  myself  in  great  anger.  1830  Westm.  Rev. 
XII.  274  The  Quarterly  could  for  once,  .flagellate  an  oppo- 
nent without  having  recourse  to  its  old  art  of  wilful 
misrepresentation.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  39  Their  drowsy  minds  need  to  be  flagellated  by 
war. 

Hence  Fla-gellated  ppl.  a. 

1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xiii,  The  flagellated  boys  con- 
trived to  hush  up  their  sobs.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  29  July 
3/2  The  flagellated  flesh  visibly  shuddered. 

Flagellated  (flse-dgeWted),a.  Zool.  and  Biol. 
[f.  FLAGELLATE  a.  +  -ED  '.]  Provided  with  flagella. 

1887  W.  J.  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  418/2  The 
flagellated  chambers  of  all  other  sponges.  Ibid.,  Collared 
flagellated  cells  or  choanocytcs. 

Flagellation  (flse^djeU'-JanX  Also  5  flagel- 
lacyon,  6  -clou.  [ad.  L.  flagellation-cm,  n.  of 


FLAGEOLET. 

action  f.  flagcllare  to  FLAGELLATE.]  The  action 
of  scourging ;  a  flogging,  whipping. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  13  Suffrynge  . .  intoller- 
able  turmentes,  flagellacyons,  and  moost  cruell  and  bytter 
deth.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  f>iij.  466  Excoriating  their 
bodies  in  processionary  Flagellations.  1765  STERNE  Tr. 
Shandy  VIII.  xxxi,  Speaking  of  his  abstinence,  his  watch- 
jngs,  flagellations,  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xiii,  A  fearful 
instrument  of  flagellation,  supple,  wax-ended.  1875  H.  C. 
WOOD  Thcrap.  (1879)  J6i  Mild  flagellatioris  . .  may  Be  used 
to  keep  up  the  external  capillary  circulation. 

fig.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xx,  73  In  all  the  places  of  thy 
flagellacyons,  peynes  and  tormentes.  1502  Ord.  Cryst. 
Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  v.  175  By  sykenesses,  losses  of 
goodes,  warres,  and  other  flagellacyons. 

b.  spec.  The  scourging  of  Christ ;  a  picture  re- 
presenting this. 

1426  AUDELAY  Poems  55  Vij  blodes  Crist  he  bled  . .  The 
thred  in  his  flagellacion.  1630  DONNE  Deaths  Duell  (1632) 
33  In  his  flagellation  and  thornes.  1703  _MAUNDRELL  Journ. 
Jems.  (1732)  72  The  first  place  they  visited  was  that  of  the 
Pillar  of  Flagellation.  1741  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Flagel- 
lation,  We  say. .  a  Flagellation  to  denote  a  picture, or  print, 
representing  the  torment  inflicted  on  the  Saviour. 

Flagellative  (flse'djeVtiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -IVE.]  =  FLAGELLATOBY. 

1836  E.  HOWARD  R .  Reefer  ix,  He  attended  to  no  depart- 
ment of  the  school  but  the  flagellative. 

Flagellator  (flse-dgek'tsj).  [agent-n.  f.  L. 
flagellare  to  FLAGELLATE.]  One  who  scourges  or 
flogs.  (In  quot.  1691  =  FLAGELLANT  A  i.) 

1691  G.  D'EMILIANE  Frauds  Rom.  Monks  358  In  the 
midst  of  these  Flagellators  was  carried  a  Representation  of 
the  Scourging  of  our  Saviour.  1824  Examiner  103/2  He 
was  the  flagellator  of  the  boy  Lynch.  1876  GRANT  Burgh 
Sch.  Scotl.  II.  v.  198  The  flagellator  having  been  sum- 
moned before  the  Council,  declares  that  the  fault  was  not 

fig.  1830  G.  CROLY  George  IV,  vi.  76  The  rise  of  this 
grand  flagellator  [the  newspaper  press], 

Flagellatory  (flse-dselate'ri).  [f.  L.  type  *fla- 
gelldtorius :  see  prec.  and  -ORY.]  Pertaining  to 
flagellation  or  flogging. 

1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVIII.  399  We  quote  one  flagellatory 
paragraph.  1844  TUPPER  Twins  ii.  16  Often  had  he  screened 
his  bad  twin  brother  from  the  flagellatory  consequences  of 
sheer  idleness.  1890  Sat.  Kev.  30  Aug.  266/1  The  unwilling 
specimen  of  so  much  flagellatory  skill. 

t  Flagelle,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  'L.  flagellum  dim.  of 
flagrum  scourge.]  A  scourge. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Bochas  i.  (1544)  15  a,  Their  olde  offences  to 
punishe  . .  As  a  flagell.  c  1430  —  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.) 
146  Thu  must  of  righte  yeve  hym  is  penaunce,  With  this 
flagelle  of  equite  and  resoun. 

t  Flagelle,  »•  Obs.  [ad.  'L.flagellare,  f.  fla- 
gellnm  :  see  prec.]  trans.  To  scourge. 

1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n.  Riij/i  A  man  wold  thinke. . 
that  Sathan  wer  sent,  .to  flagelle  the  church. 

t  Flagelli'feran.  Obs.  [f.  me&.'L.flagellifer 
(f.  flagellum  scourge  +  -fer  bearing)  +  -AN.]  = 
FLAGELLANT  sb.  i. 

1607  T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  167  The  Baptisme  of  water 
is  now  ceased  :  and  the  Baptisme  of  voluntary  blood  by 
whipping  is  come  in  place  thereof,  without  which  none  can 
be  saued,  as  the  Flagelliferans  {printed  -erians,  corrected 
in  later  Edd]  published. 

Flagelliferous  (floedjeli-feras),  a.  Zool.,  etc. 
[f.  L.  flagell-tun  +  -(I)FEKOUS.]  Bearing  a  flagel- 
lum or  flagella ;  flagellate. 

1868  tr.  Pignut1 1  Ocean  World  99  Flagelliferous  Infu- 
soria. 

Flagelliform  (fladge'lifpim),  a.  Zool.  and  Bot. 
[f.  FLAGELLUM +  -(I)FOKM.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  FLAGELLCM. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Bntomol.  (1828)  IV.  xiii.  155  First,  fla- 
gelliform ovaries  consisting  of  conical  tubes.  1875  BLAKE 
Zool.  200  The  tail  is  flagelliform,  very  long.  1882  VINES 
Sac/is'  Bot.  356  Flagelliform  branches. 

Flagellist  tflae-dselist).  rare.  [f.  L,.  flagell-um 
+  -1ST.]  One  who  scourges  himself. 

1833  I.  TAYLOR  Fanat.  v.  113  The  Christian  flagellist 
might,  .draw  as  much  blood  from  his  back  in  a  year. 

||  Flagellum  (fladge-lSm).  PI.  flagella.  [L. 
flagellum  whip,  scourge.] 

1.  In  humorously  pedantic  use :  A  whip,  scourge. 
1807  'BEN  BLOCK'  (title)  Flagellum   flagellated.      1830 

LYTTON  P.  Clifford  iii,  Boxing-gloves,  books,  fly-flanking 
flagellum.  1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Ingol.  Penance,  The 
Knight.  .Received  the  first  taste  of  the  Father's  flagellum. 

2.  a.  Bot.  A  runner  or  creeping  shoot. 

[1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxviii.  (1495)  682 
The  hyghest  braunches  of  a  vyne  hyghte  Flagella.]  1887 
BENTLEY  Bot.  (ed.  5)  117  The  Runner  or  Flagellum.  .is  an 
elongated,  slender,  prostrate  branch,  sent  off  from  the  base 
of  the  stem,  and  giving  off  at  its  extremity  leaves,  and 
roots,  and  thus  producing  a  new  plant. 
b.  Zool.  and  Biol.  A  lash-like  appendage. 

1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  227  Outer  antennae  as  long  as  the 
front,  flagellum  ic-iointed.  1878  BELL  Gegcnoaur's  Camp. 
Anat.  79  The  flagella.  .are  modifications  of  the  cilia.  1885 
Athemeum  12  Dec.  773/3  A  cholera  bacillus  showing  a 
flagellum  at  either  end. 

Flageolet l  (flsedz/le-t,  flse-d^flet).  Forms  : 
7  flajolet,  flageollet,  -eret,  flagolet,  7-9  flagelet, 
-llet,  (8  flagelate),  7-  flageolet,  [a.  Fr.  flageolet, 
dim.  of  OF.  flajol :  see  FLAGEL  rf.i] 

1.  A  small  wind  instrument,  having  a  mouth- 
piece at  one  end,  six  principal  holes,  and  some- 
times keys. 
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Flagged  (<tegcT,  ///.  a.1  [f.  FLAC 
Paved  with  flags  or  slabs  of  marble,  i 


FLAGEOLET. 

1659  LEAK  Water-inks.  27  A  Cyclope  plaies  upon  a 
Flajolet.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  5  T  ?  The  Musick  pro- 
ceeded from  a  Consort  of  Flagelets.  1788  COWPKR  Death 
r>uUji>u-li  12  Well-taught  he  all  the  sounds  express'd  Of 
flagelet  or  flute.  1840  DICKKNS  OldC.  Shop  xix,  Vagabond 
groups,  .add  their  uproar  to  the  shrill  flageolet. 

transf.  1662  TATHAM  Aqua  TrL  n  To  shew  they  [the 
winds]  were  Joves  Flagerets. 

f  2.  A  player  on  the  flageolet.    06s. 

1676  ETHERBUGE  Man  of  Mode  m.  iii.,  That's  one  of  the 
walking  Flajolets. 

3.  A  stop  in  an  organ  having  a  tone  similar  to 
that  of  the  flageolet. 

1852  SEIDEL  Organ  97  Flageolet . .  imitates  the  tone  of  the 
instrument  bearing  the  same  name. 

4.  attrib.,  as  flageolet- master,  -tone  (sec  quot.). 
1667  PEJ'YS  Diary  i  Mar.,  I  find  the  flageolet-master  come, 

and  teaching  my  wife.  1888  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet. 
Mns.  Terms,  Flageolet  tones,  the  natural  harmonics  of 
stringed  instruments,  so  called  from  their  pure  flute-like 
quality  of  tone. 

II  Flageolet  -' (ftedsole-t,  fla.?ak;.  [Fr. flageolet, 
corruption  of  fageolet,  dim.  oi  fageol:— ~L.  faseoltts. 
Cf.  FASELS.]  A  species  of  kidney-bean. 

1885  Pall  Mall.  G.  g  Sept.  4/2  Flageolets,  <Atepiece  de 
resistance,  are  the  next  cause  of  amusement. 

Flaget,  var.  of  FLACKET,  06s.,  a  bottle,  cask. 

Flaggan :  see  FLAGON  2. 

t  Flaggat.  Obs.  rare.  [1  var.  of  FLACKET  sb* ; 
but  cf.  fcAGGOT.]  A  bundle,  faggot. 

'375  BARBOUR  Bmce  xvn.  615  Gret  flaggatis  tharof  thai 
inaid. 

FLAG  si.'*  +  -ED  -.] 

stone,  etc. 

-5  BHERETON  Trav.  (1844)  86  The  daintiest  flagged 
channels.  1777  W.  DALRYMPLE  Trav.  Sp.  fy  Port,  iii,  Our 
apartment,  .had  a  flagged  floor.  185*  R.  S.  SURTEES 
Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  Ixii.  350  They  paced  backwards  and 
forwards  under  the  flagged  verandah. 

Flagged  (flaegd),  ppl.  a.a  [f.  FLAG  stA  +  -ED  *.] 
Having  a  flag,  decorated  with  a  flag. 

1791  COWPER  Yardley  Oak  96  The  deck  Of  some  flagged 
admiral.  1874  PAPWORTH  Coats  of  A  nils  364  A  turret  arg. 
flagged  gu. 

Flagger1  (flse-gai).  Anglo-Irish.  [Cf.  FLAG 
sb.} ;  also  FLIGGEK  and  OF.  flechiere,  flequiere, 
flagiere  water  plants,  flags  collectively.]  =  FLAG  sb.\ 

1842  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  xv,  Its  banks  sedgy,  thickly 
grown  with  daggers  and  bulrushes.  1843  LEVER  J.  Hinton 
xx,  The  sedgy  banks,  whose  tall  Saggers  bow  their  heads 
beneath  the  ripple  that  eddies  from  the  bow. 

Fla-gger  '*.    [f.  FLAG  v.3  and  sb.  *  +  -EB  '.] 

1.  One  who  flags  or  lays  down  flagstones. 

1868  WHITMAN  Poems,  To  Working  Mm  6  Flagging  of 
side-walks  by  flaggers. 

2.  slang.  A  street-walker. 

1863  Daily  Paper,  Police  Report  (Farmer),  She  wasn't 
a  low  sort  at  all — she  wasn't  a  flagger  as  we  call  it. 

Flagger  3  (fte-gai).  [f.  FLAG  s6.*  +  -EH  1.]  A 
man  who  carries  a  flag  before  a  traction-engine  to 
warn  drivers  of  vehicles,  etc. 

1892  Scott.  Leader  9  Jan.  4  The  '  flagger ',  who  turned  up 
some  time  after  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  [engine]. 

iFlagget,  var.  of  FLACKET  Obs.,  bottle. 

Flagging  (flse-gin\  vbl.  sb.\  [f.  FLAG  ».i  + 
-ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLAG  1. 

1611  COTCR  ,  Alachissement .  .a  flagging,  or  falling  downe, 
through  feeblenesse.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol 
Anal.  n.  vi.  102  The  swelling  of  the  Heart  and  the  Flag- 
ging thereof.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Print.  Psychol.  (1870)  I.  n. 
v.  236  That  flagging  of  the  circulation  which  accompanies 
the  decline  of  life.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  i.  36  He 
was  inclined  to  regret,  as  a  spiritual  flagging,  the  lull  which 

Fla-ggiug,  vbl.  sbS-    [f.  FLAG  z/.3  +  -IN(J  i.] 

L.  The  action  of  paving  with  flagstones. 

.1656  H.  WEBB  in  D.  King  Vale  Royall  n.  209  The  Flag- 
ging of  the  long  West  He. .was  this  year  begun  by  Dean 
Hitter.  1824  in  Picton  L'fool  Munic.  Rec.  (18861  II.  141 
1  he  paving  and  flagging  of  streets.  1893  Birkmltead  N£H 
9  Dec.  7/2  Tenders  for  the  Flagging,  Channelling,  and 
bewermg  of  various  Passages  in  the  Borough. 

2.  co/ifr.  The  material  used  in  paving  ;  hence  the 
pavement.  (The  two  first  quots.  are  doubtful.) 

1622  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  178  For  making  upp  a  wall  and 
flagging  about  the  bells  floore  for  five  dayes  att  xd  per 
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long  flowing  hat-band. 


whitish-  with 


l-   "•    [f.  FLAG  *. 


failing,  languid. 
•545  RAYNOLD   Byrlh  Mankymie    (1564)   Cj,  That  her 
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Somcls  x,  Dull,  flagging  notes  that  with  each  other  jar. 
1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Lib.  (1892)  I.  v.  189  He..had 
recourse  to  . .  stimulants  to  rouse  a  flagging  imagination. 

Hence  Fla  ggingly  adv. 

a  1693  UKQUHAKT  Ralielais  in.  v.  54,  I  would  come  off 
but  very  faintly  and  flaggingly. 

t  Fla-ggish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FLAG  a.  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  '  flag'  or  lank  ;  =  FLAGGY  a.2  I. 

1669  Land.  Gaz.  No.  402/4  Of  a  brown  flaggish  Hair. 
1685  Ibid.  No.  2058/4  A  tall  slender  man,  flaggish  lank  Hair. 

Maggon,  var.  of  FLAGON. 

Flaggy  (flae-gi),  a.1     [f.  FLAG  si.1  t-  -Y  1.] 

L  Abounding  in  flags  or  reeds. 

1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  ii.  3  He .  .putte  the  litil  faunt .with  ynne, 
and  sette  out  hym  in  the  flaggi  place  of  the  brinke  of  the 
flode.  1552  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  104  For  the  flaggy 
peyse  of  grounde  lyeng..in  Estcrofte.  1610  G.  FLETCHER 
Chrisfs  Viet,  xlix,  Old  Chamus  flaggy  banks.  1641  BEST 
Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  40  There  is  a  little  flaggie  piece  to- 
wardes  the  west  ende.  1821  CLARE  If  ill.  Minstr.  I.  125 
The  rings  went  whirling  round,  Till  they  touch'd  the 
flaggy  bank.  1884  Public  Opinion  5  Sept.  299/2  Its 
favourite  flaggy  haunts. 

2.  Consisting  or  made  of  flags  or  reeds. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  ix.  (1626)  176  The  rupture  of 
his  browes  He  shades  with  flaggie  wreathes,  and  sallow 
boughes.  1698  J.  FRYER  E.  India.  *  Persia.  17  Their 
Flaggy  Mansions:  Flags,  .upheld  with  some  few  Sticks, 
supplying  both  Sides  and  Covering  to  their  Cottages. 
«i7ii  KEN  Edmund  Poet,  Wks.  1721  II.  200  Cam  will 
ere  long  his  flaggy  Tresses  rear. 

3.  Resembling  a  flag  or  reed,  flag-like. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  (1586)  in.  120  Rather  soft 
sweete  grasse,  then  hie  and  flaggy.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal 
i.  xxxiv.  45  The  common  Flower-de-luce  hath  long  and 
large  flaggie  leaues,  like  the  blade  of  a  sworde.  1652  CUL« 
PEPER  Eng.  Physic.  95  (Flinuer-de-lucc)  The  flaggy  kindes 
thereof  have  the  most  physical  uses,  c  1730  BURT  Lett.  N. 
Scotl.  (1760)  II.  xxvi.  310  A  kind  of  short  flaggy  grass. 

4.  Of  com,  straw,  etc. :  Having  a  large  flag  (see 
FLAG  si.1  a). 

1842  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  III.  n.  300  Straw  bright  and 
reedy,  not  flaggy.  1850  Ibid.  XI,  n.  691  My  corn  being 
too  strong  and  flaggy. 

Flaggy  (fla-gi),a.2  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  FLAG  z-.l 
+  -Y  i.  Cf.  FLAG  a.,  FLAGGISH.] 

1.  Hanging  down  limply  or  lankly,  drooping, 
pendulous. 

1576  NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex.  (1633)  151  The  cheekes 
seeme  flaggy  and  hanging  downe.  1590  SPENSER  F.  O.  i. 
xi.  10  His  flaggy  winges  when  forth  he  did  display,  Were 
like  two  sayles.  c  1620  T.  ROBINSON  M.  Magd.  i.  238 
Curlinge  y°  flaggy  lockes  of  the  Neptunia  plaine.  1681 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  1614/4  A  Tall  Man  with  Brown  flaggy 
Hair.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  40  Basking  in  the  Sun 
thy  Bees  may  lye,  And  resting  there,  their  flaggy  Pinions 
dry.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  Round  World^^o)  135  Her  breasts 
were  plump  and  round,  not  flaggy  and  hanging  down.  1814 
H.  BUSK  Fugit.  Pieces  229  The  flaggy  sail  Chides  the  dull 
absence  of  the  quickening  gale.  1821  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing 
i.  52  A  large  head  with  . .  wide-spread,  flaggy  wings  . .  to 
represent  a  Jupiter  Pluvius. 

2.  Soft  and  flabby,  having  no  firmness,  flaccid. 

a.  1565  SIR  T.  CHALONER  in  Q.  Eliz.  Boethins  (E.E.T.S.) 
147  My  skynne  do  sagg  in  wrinkles  slacke,  my  flaggy 
lymbes  do  tremble.  1626  BACON  Syl-ua  §  453  It  will  beare 
a  great  flaggy  Apple.  1634  T.  HORNE  Janua  Ling.  (ed.  8) 
9  Lilhes.. Wither  and  grow  flaggy.  1668  CULPEPPER  & 
COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  n.  iii.  91  It  [the  Heart)  becomes  soft 
and  flaggy,  and  gives  no  pulsation.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea. 
238  The  flesh  is  so  flaggy  and  the  Bacon  so  sorry.  1888 
ELWORTHY  IV.  Somerset  Wordtk,,  Flaggy,  flabby,  limp. 

Hence  Pla-gginess,  the  state  of  being  flaggy. 

1654  Z.  COKE  Logic  Ded.  (1657)  A  iij  b,  Through  the  flag, 
gmesse  of  her  Pinion.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Comfit,  xiv. 
480  When  there  is  a  weakness  of  the  Stomach,  especially 
a  flaggmess.  1736  BAILEY  Houseli.  Diet.  60  The  lungs,  by 
their  flaggmess  fastening  themselves  to  '.he  sides.  1755 
JOHNSON  Flagginess,  laxity,  limberness,  want  of  tension. 

Flaggy  (flse-gi),  a.3  [f.  FLAG  si.2  +  -Y1.] 
Cleaving  readily  into  flags,  capable  of  being  split 
up,  laminate. 

1847  ANSTED  Anc.    World  iii.  23  A   grayish-coloured 


paving,  is  called  Flaggy,  or  a  Flagstone. 

Flagitate  (flae-d^iuit),  v.    [f.  •L.fldgitat-  ppl. 

stem  oiflagitdre  to  demand  earnestly,  f.  root  flag : 
see  FLAGBANT.]  trans.  To  entreat  (a  person) 
earnestly ;  to  importune  (rare). 


.  V  ,  ----  ciirt.     u-*,     AII.     Al 

'  hunself  sha11  S°  and  flagitate  the  Dutch      1865 
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Flagitation  (floedgit^'-Jan).  Also  5  flagita- 
oyon.  [ad.  L.  flagitation-em,  n.  of  action  f.Jlagi- 
tare  :  see  prec.]  The  action  of  asking  or  demand- 
ing with  earnestness  or  passion 


A  mistake  for  FLAGELLATION. 

rvnnCAv!TONf  EJ"ydas  x*,vii-  9«  The  tourment  and  flagi. 
ac>on  wherof  the  see  was  bette  in  righte  grete  violence. 

tFlagrtion.    Obs.  [badly  f.  L./lanfium •  see 

^VT8'!     Flaeitious  conduct;  flagitiousness. 

infamo,,'-  nff™  Car"r''ers  Acad-  "44  (Riches)  being  the 

Sr  flap-9rSPnngx£<2UeoOUSnesse'  and  guilty  euen  °f  the 
A^oma?  f'VJ600  -Eu  BLOUNT  H°*t-  '""»••  F°°le*  158 
A  woman . .  stuffed ..  with  all  kinde  of  rfagition  and  villanie. 


FLAGON. 

t  FlagitiO'sity.  Ois.-°  [f.  I.,  flagitios-us 
(see  next)  +  -ITY.]  Flagitiousness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Flagitiosity.     1775  in  ASH. 

Flagitious  (flad^ijas),  a.  Also  4-6  flagi- 
cious(.e.  [ad.  OF.  flagicieux,  flagilieux,  or  L. 
flagitiosus,  f.  jlagitium  shameful  crime,  also  im- 
portunity ;  related  \.oflagitare  :  see  FLAGITATE  z».] 

1.  Of  persons  :  Guilty  of  or  addicted  to  atrocious 
crimes ;  deeply  criminal,  extremely  wicked. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Mace.  vii.  34  Thou  cursid..of  alle  men 
most  flagiciouse.  1581  CAMPION  in  Confer,  i.  (1584)  C  ij, 
That  flagitious  Apostata,  a  1617  BAYNE  On  Coloss.  (1634) 
98  Is  it  fit  the  Wife  should  be  kept  under  the  government 
of  a  flagitious  servant?  1715-20  POPE  Iliatt  xni.  788  Crimes 
shall,  .whelm  in  ruins  yon  flagitious  town.  1879  GLADSTONE 
GUan.  III.  i.  16  The  most  flagitious  of  mortals. 

absol.  1796  Bp.  WATSON  Apol.  Bible  3  You  will  have 
annihilated  in  the  minds  of  the  flagitious  all  their  fears  of 
future  punishment. 

H  b.  Loosely  used  for  :  Infamous. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1742)  IV.  364  The  common 
Executioner,  who  is  the  lowest  and  most  flagitious  Officer 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  Of  actions,   character,  principles,   etc. :   Ex- 
tremely wicked  or  criminal ;  heinous,  villainous. 

t£5°  VEKON  Godly  Saiynrs  (1846)  142  Flagitiouse 
dolngesand  factes.  1651  A'aJeif/i's  Gkost  Pref.,  Men,  of 
so  flagitious  lives,  that  [etc.].  1701  KOWE  Amb.  Step-Moth. 
n.  i,  This  Age,  Of  most  flagitious  Note.  1726  DE  FOE  Hist. 
Devil  i.  iv.  (1840)  51  Having  committed  a  flagitious  crime. 
1781  GIBBON  Dec/.  <j-  f.  II.  xxxii.  247  His  faith  is  pure, 
though  his  manners  are  flagitious.  1823  LINGARU  Hist. 
Eitff.  VI.  232  His  principles,  .were  of  the  most  flagitious 
description.  1875  BRYCE  Holy  Kom.  Einf.  ix.  (ed.  5)  134 
The  flagitious  life  of  the  pontiff. 

Flagitiously  (fladgi-Jssli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY*.]  In  a  flagitious  manner;  atrociously, 
villainously. 

i6i2-ig  BP.  HALL  Cmtempl.  O.  T.  (1622)  VI.  xvi.  iv. 
79  If  Amasa  were  now.  -justly,  .payd  for  the  arerages  of  his 
late  rebellion . .  it  was  flagitiously  cruel).  1679  J.  GOOD- 
MAN Penit.  Pardoned  III.  vL  (1713)  391  Such  men  as  have 
lived  flagitiously  and  wickedly.  1845  Ln.  CAMPBELL  Chan- 
cellors (1857)  V.  cxvii.  346  Some  of  the  scenes,  .are  most 
flagitiously  indecent.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  562 
A  sentence  so  flagitiously  unjust. 

Flagitiousness  (flad^i-Jasnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.J  The  quality  of  being  flagitious. 

1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  i.  3  The  corruption  and  Flagi. 
tiousness  of  Life  which  naturally  attend  it.  17^0  Student 
I.  176  A  and  others  would  intentionally  avoid  all  acts 
of  flagitiousness  and  villany.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Cftr. 
(1864)  IV.  vii.  ii.  72  The  flagitiousness  of  his  life  as  Pope. 

Flagless  (flae-gles),  a.  [f.  FLAG  56.*  and  *  + 
-LESS.}  Destitute  of  a  flag  or  flags. 

1.  Not  paved  with  flagstones. 

1840  R.  BKEMNER  Excursion  Denmark,  etc.  II.  350  The 
rough-paved  flagless  thoroughfare. 

2.  Not  bearing  a  flag  or  ensign;  unadorned  by 
flags  or  banners. 

1866  Morning  Star  10  July,  Within  an  hour  or  so,  Milan, 
now  so  dejected  and  flagless,  will  rejoice  and  be  adorned 
again.  1880  BARING-GOULD  Mehalah  141  He  pointed  sadly 
to  his  flagless  staff,  and  shook  his  head. 

Pla-glet.     [f.  FLAG  sb.  *  4-  -LET.]     A  small  flag. 

1872  Daily  News  25  Mar.,  The  light  blue  flaglet  on  the 
forepeak  of  the  Cambridge  boat. 

Flag-man,    [f.  FLAG  si.*  +  MAN.] 

1 1.  An  admiral,  a  flag-officer.  Obs. 

1666  PEPYS  Diary  (1879)  III.  428  To  Mr.  Lilly's  the 
painter's ;  and  there  saw  the  heads,  .of  the  Flaggmen  in  the 
late  great  fight.  1713  [DARRELL]  Gentleman  Instructed  III. 
(ed.  5)  409  He  was  a  kind  of  Flagman,  a  Vice-Admiral,  in 
all  those  Expeditions  of  Good-fellowship. 

2.  One  who  has  charge  of  or  carries  a  flag ;  one 
who  signals  with  a  flag. 

1832  Lincoln  Herald  13  Jan.  i  The  crowd  all  rushed  into 
the  yard,  with  Beck,  the  flagman.  1875 '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit. 
Sports  n.  i.  xiv.  §  i.  487  The  Starter  is . .  allowed  an  assistant, 
besides  a  flagman.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Jan.  6/1  The 
flagman.. obeyed  the  order. 

Flag-officer.  Naut.  [f.  FLAG  16.*  +  OFFI- 
CER.] An  officer  who  carries  a  flag.  a.  An 
admiral,  vice-admiral,  or  rear-admiral,  b.  In  U.S. 
navy  1857-1862  the  official  title  of  an  officer  in 
actual  command  of  a  squadron  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1665  EVELVN  Diary  30  June,  I  went  on  board  the  Charles, 
to  which.. came  all  the  flag-officers  to  his  Majesty.  1796 
MORSE  Amcr.  Geog.  II.  341  He  formerly  appointed  the  flag 
officers.  1806  A  DUNCAN  Nelson  no  The  rank  of  a  flag- 
officer.  1859  'n  Gen.  Navy  Keg.  U.S.A.  (1888)  931  The 
commission  of  senior  flag  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
1870  COLOMB  Let.  Apr.  in  Fifteen  Years  Naval  Retirement 
5  Fifty  Flag  Officers  is  too  few. 

Flagon1  (flse-g(?n).  Forms  :  5  flagan,  flakon,  6 
flaccon(e,  flaoooun,  (St.  flackoim  ,  6  flagone, 
5-9  flaggon,  6-  flagon.  [ME.  flakon,  ad.  OF. 
flacon  :— earlier  flascon :— med.L.  flascdn-em  :  see 
FLASK  sb.'] 

1.  A  large  bottle  for  holding  wine  or  other 
liquors ;  in  early  use  sometimes  spec,  a  metal  bottle 
with  a  screw  top,  such  as  was  carried  by  pilgrims 
(cf.  FLACON,  and  quots.  1578,  1647,  1653).  arch. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vii.  xiv.  234  And  there  shall 
thou  here  with  the  of  my  wyn  in  two  (lagans  of  siluer  they 


Dodoensv.  xxxii.  592  Gourdes.. be  oftentimes  used  (espe- 


FLAQON. 

cially  of  the  Pilgrimes)  In  steede  of  flagons  or  bottelles. 
1603  DKAYTON  Owu  v.  25  Bring  forth  your  Flaggons  (fill'd 
with  sparkling  Wine).  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  226 
With  thy  netted  knapsack,  bisket,  wine,  And  bursten- 
bellied  flaggons.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  \.  v.  26  What 
difference  is  there  between  a  bottle  and  a  fiaggon?  great 
difference,  for  the  bottle  is  stopped,  .with  a  stoppel,  but 
the  flaggon  with  a  vice.  11794  SIR  W.  JONES  Hymn  to 
Indra  Wks.  1709  VI.  540  While  from  their  diamond  flagons 
The  feasting  Gods  exhaustless  nectar  sip.  1847  JAMES 
y.  IMarston  Hallix^  Haying.. divided  the  last  drop  m  the 
flagon  equally  between  himself  and  me. 

b.  Recently  applied  by  wine -merchants  to  a 
glass  bottle  of  flattened  globular  shape  with  a  neck, 
holding  nearly  twice  the  quantity  of  an  ordinary 
wine-bottle. 

2.  A  large  vessel  containing  a  supply  of  drink 
for  use  at  table  ;  now  esp.  one  with  a  handle  and 
spout,  and  usually  a  lid. 

KguXc/4  Hen.  y/IIt  c.  7  §  7  Basons,  Flaggons,  Bottles. . 
or  any  other  such  Wares  of  Tin  or  Pewter.  1663  BUTLER  Hud. 
i.  ii.  115  Did  they  coyn. .  Bouls,  and  Flaggons,  Int"  Officers 
of  Horse  and  Dragoons.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  ii,  He  set 
the  flagon  on  the  table,  and  sat  down..  1883  Manch.  Exam. 
30  Oct.  8/4  They  were  supplied  with  beer  in  the  usual 
stately  German  flagons  with  pewter  covers. 

b.  spec.  A  vessel  of  this  description,  used  to 
hold  the  wine  at  the  Eucharist. 

1485  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Mary's  Hill,  Land.  (Nichols 
1797)  114  A  leeske  of  laton  with  a  flakon.  1661  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer  Communion,  And  here  to  lay  his  hand  on  every 
vessel  (be  it  Chalice  or  Flagon).  1686  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
2164/4  Stole. .out  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Ashborne..a 
Silver  gilt  Flagon.  1872  O.  SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms, 
Flagon,  the  vessel  i.  on  the  credence  for  the  wine  at  mass  ; 
a.  on  the  altar,  if  the  chalice  be  too  small. 

3.  As  much  as  a  flagon  will  hold ;  also,  a  flagon 
and  its  contents ;  hence,  as  a  measure  of  capacity 
(see  quot.  18581. 

i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  197  A  pour'd  a  Flaggon  of  Renish 
on  my  head  once.  1703  Lotuf.  Gaz.  No.  3906/2  They  sent 
his  Grace  36  Flagons  of  Wine.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  49  P  jo  He  had.. drank  many  a  flaggon.  1830  JAMES 
Darnley  xxxviii,  Sending  over  many  a  flaggon  of  wine  and 
hypocras.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Tradet  Flagon,  .a  measure 
of  two  quarts. 

4.  attrib.  as  flagon -bracelet,  -chain,  ?  a  chain- 
bracelet   to    which  a  smelling-bottle  (F.  flacoit) 
could  be  attached. 

'564-78  BULLEYN  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1886)  ii  Here  is  also 
a  Flagone  chaine  of  the  hundred  angelles  that  you  did  giue 
me  in  your  laste  greate  Feuer.  1598  Lane.  Wills  II.  97 
One  flagon  cheane  viiju..twoe  flagon  cheane  braselette 
iiij  u.  1606  MARSTON  Parasitaster  iv.  i,  I  was  a  simple 
countrie  Ladie,  wore  golde  buttons,  trunck-sleeues,  and 
flaggon  bracelets. 

Flagon-  (flse-g^n).  Anglo-Irish.  Also  flag- 
gan.  [Corrupted  form  of  FLAGG  EB  i .]  =  FLAG  sb. l 

1878-86  BKITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.^  Flaggan,  Iris 
Pseitdacorus  L.  —  Ireland  (Belfast).  1882  Hardwicke's 
Science  Gossip  Feb.  43  Local  names  of  plants.  Co.  Ferma- 
nagh.— Iris,  'Flagons'. 

t  Fla'gOlial,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  In  7  flaggonal. 
[f.  FLAGON  1  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flagon. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  v.  26  This  is  called  a  cup 
of  dissimulation,  or  flaggonal  hypocrisie. 

t  Fla'gonet.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EX.]  A  small 
flagon  ;  a  flagon-shaped  vessel. 

1599  BP.  HALL  Sat,  vi.  i.  84  With  a  big-bellied  gallon 
flagonet.  1648  HERRICK  Hesfer.t  Invitation^  Inaburnisht 
flagonet  stood,  by  Beere  small  as  comfort,  dead  as  charity. 

FlagonleSS  (floe'g^nles) ,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.] 
Wanting  or  not  having  a  flagon. 

a  1849  J.  C.  MANGAN  Poems  (1859)  459  Wifeless,  friendless, 
flaggonless,  alone. 

f  Fla*grable,  a.  Obs.-1  [f.  L.  flagra-re  to 
blaze  (see  FLAGRANT)  +  -BLE.]  Tending  to  blaze ; 
capable  of  being  set  on  fire. 

1669  \V.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  251  Sal  Alkali  made 
out  of  spirit  of  Wine  which  before  was  Flagrable. 

Flagrance  (nV1  'grans),  rare.  [ad.  (either  di- 
rectly or  through  OF.  flagrance)  L,  flagrantia,  n. 
of  quality  {.flagrant-em  FLAGRANT.] 

1.  lit.  Blazing  or  glowing  condition. 

1847  Blackiu.  Mag.  LXI.  735  We  had  been  brought  now 
to  the  very  flagrance  of  the  dog-star.  189*  BARING-GOULD 
Roar  of  Sea  III.  Hii.  235  Some  vent  had  been  found,  and 
the  attic  was  in  full  flagrance. 

2.  Of  an  offence :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
flagrant ;  glaring  shamefulness. 

1612-15  T.P.  HALL  Contempl.  N.  T.  iv.  xv,  They  bring  to 
him  a  woman  taken  in  the  flagrance  of  her  adultery.  1863 
MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xiii.  321  The  shuffling 
sophistry,  .is  the  very  flagrance  and  crassitude  of  baseness. 

Flagrancy  (fV'gransi).  [ad.  L.  Jlagrantia  : 
see  prec.  and  -ANCY.] 

1.  lit.  The  quality  of  being  flagrant ;  glowing  or 
blazing  condition.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1626  BACON  Sylva.  §  722  Lust  causeth  a  Flagrancie  in  the 
Eyes.  1822  T.  TAYLOR  Apuleius  300  So  many  various 
stars  are  beheld  supernally  in  ether,  i.  e.  in  the  most  clear 
flagrancy  of  fire. 


i599  SANDYS  EuropseSpec.  (1632)  240  To  draw  the  modest 
beauty  of  a  Virgin  out  of  the  flagrancy  of  Harlots.  1650 
TRAPP  Cla-vis  to  Bible  III.  56  So  they  dyed  In  the  flagrancy 
of  their  lust. 

2.  Of  an  offence,  crime,  evil,  etc. :  lleinousness, 
enormity,  outrageousness. 
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1714  STEELE  Apol.  Pref.,  Polit.  Writ.  (1715)  215  The 
Flagrancy  and  dangerous  Consequence  of  what  was  doing. 
1760  DERRICK  Lett.  (176?)  I.  64  A  punishment,  .which  was 
greatly  inadequate  to  the  flagrancy  of  his  crime.  01797 
H.  WALPOLE  Mem.  Geo.  Ill  (1845)  II.  x.  221  Ministers., 
were  borne  down  by  the  flagrancy  of  the  provocation.  xSio 
BENTHAM  Elem.  Art  of  Packing  (1821)  245  To  do  what  can 
be  done  . .  towards  holding  up  to  view  the  flagrancy  of  the 
disease. 

Flagrant  (flagrant),  a.  [ad.  \,.  flagrant -cm, 
pr.  ppie.  vi  flagrare  to  burn,  f.  root  flag-,  Aryan 
bhleg-  to  blaze.] 

1.  //'/.  Blazing,  burning,  flaming,  glowing,  arch. 
1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Wcrbttrge  \\.  334  Torches  were  caried 

on  eche  syde  flagrant.  1626  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  vm. 
161  His  mother  snatcht  it  . .  Out  of  the  fire  ;  and  quencht 
the  flagrant  brand.  1692  R.  L/ESTRANGE  Josef/tits'  Antiq, 
iv.  iv.  (1733)  82  It  [a  Fire]  was  clear  and  flagrant.  1814 
SOUTHEY  Roderick  \.  10  Round  the  crackling  hearth,  Where 
heath  and  cistus  gave  their  flagrant  flame.  1856  T.  AIRD 
Poet.  Wks.  352  Forthwith  burst  The  flagrant  lightnings. 

fb.  Of  a  fluid:  Fiery,  hot.    Ht-nce,  In  flagrant 
bloody  opp.  to  in  cold  blood.     Obs. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist,  World  \\\.  73  The  Lacedaemonians  . . 
would  in  cold  bloud  perform  what  the  Athenians  did  usually 
in  flagrant.  1676  EEALID  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  588  More  sober 
allayers  of  thirst,  than  their  Flagrant  kill  devil. 

c'fig- 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xlvi.  249  They,  who  to  others 
seemed  flagrant  in  their  tongues,  had  Ice  congealed  in  their 
frozen  hearts.  1634  HERBERT  Trav.  108  Quenching  his 
flagrant  thirst  at  the  streame.  1822-56  DEQUINCEY  Confess. 
(1862)  132  Flagrant  health, health  boiling  over  in  fiery  rapture. 

2.  a.  Of  war :  Raging ;  actually  in  progress,    b. 
In  flagrant  delict  (  —  L.  flagrante  delicto)  :  in  the 
very  act.  rare. 

1818  HALLAM  Mid.  ^^(1872) III.  157  Except  in  moments 
of  flagrant  civil  war.  18. .  PALFREY  (Webster  1864^  A  war 
with  the  most  powerful  of  the  native  tribes  was  flagrant. 
1872  E.  W,  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  137  When  an  offender 
was  taken  in  flagrant  delict. 

f3.  Of  feelings,  passions,  etc.  (rarely  of  persons): 
Ardent,  burning,  intensely  eager  or  earnest.  Obs. 

1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iv.  (1570)  C  v/4  By  flagrant  ardour 
inflamed.  1507  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxxix.  (1611)  262 
A  thing  which  stirreth  up  flagrant  desires  and  affections. 
1675  MARVELL  Corr.  ccxlix.  (1872-5)  II.  467  Strangways, 
a  flagrant  churchman,  made  privy  counsellor.  1708  OZELL 
tr.  Boileaifs  Lntrin  iv.  62  Give  Energy  to  my  Enervate 
Tongue,  While  the  fir'd  Chanter's  flagrant  Rage  is  sung. 
1784  COWPER  Task  m.  794  He  burns  with  most  intense  and 
flagrant  zeal  To  serve  his  country. 

4.  In  occasional  uses  referring  to  the  visible  aspect 
of  flame,     f  a.  Resplendent,  glorious.  Obs. 

?r*igoo  York  Myst.)  Innholders  39  O  flagrant  fader! 
graunte  yt  myght  so  be, 

t  b.  Burning  red  from  a  flogging.   Obs. 

1718  PRIOR  ffenry  fy  Emma  452  The  Beadle's  Lash  still 
flagrant  on  their  Back.  1728  POPE  Dune.  ii.  128  T[utchin] 
flagrant  from  the  lash.  1812  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  264 
Half,  .went  over  red-hot  from,  the  conventicle;  the  other 
half,  flagrant  from  Bridewell,  f  1838  DE  QUINCEY  S/ia&s- 
peare  Wks.  1863  XII.  57  A  young  man  yet  flagrant  from 
the  lash  of  the  executioner  or  the  beadle 
C.  Flaring,  gaudy. 

1858  CARLYLE Fre dk.  Gt.  (1865)  IT.  vr.  in.  164  A  highgoing 
.  .Dowager  (who  dresses,  if  I  recollect,  in  flagrant  colours). 

5.  Of  an  offence,  crime,  etc.  ;  also  of  an  offender: 
Glaring,    notorious,    scandalous,     *  flaming    into 
notice '  (J.). 

1706  DE  FOE  Jure  Div.  Pref.  25  The  constant  Enormities 
committed  by  such  flagrant  Wretches.  1712  STEELE  Sped. 
No.  430  f  3  The  Fault  I  speak  of  was  so  very  flagrant. 
1746  SMOLLETT  Reproof  96  You  are  a  flagrant  misanthrope. 
1771  FLETCHER  Checks  Wks.  1795  II.  260  Many  indi- 
viduals . .  were  cut  off  on  account  of  their  flagrant 
wickedness.  1824  DIBDIN  Libr.  Cotnp.  746  Ney— an  in- 
different General,  and  a  flagrant  traitor.  1838  THIRLWALL 
Greece  1 1.  xi.  22  They  had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation 
of  religion.  1893  F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  LVII.  142/2 
Nor.. are  his  errors  less  numerous  or  less  flagrant  than 
those  of  Mr.  B. 

f6.    =  FRAGRANT.  Obs. 

[The  L.  vbs.  flagrare  andfragrare  were  often  confused 
in  MSS. ;  cf.  F.^afrer  to  smell,  which  in  form  represents 
the  former.  The  last  quot.,  however,  is  burlesque.] 

1450  Pol.  Poems  II.  232  The  monethe  of  May  . .  Flagrant 
in  her  floures.  c  1530  LD.  BERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814) 
376  In  the  flagraunt  odour  therof,  bothe  the  body  &  the 
herte  is  reioysed.  x6n  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Knt.  Burning  Pestle 
iv.  v,  For  now  the  flagrant  flowers  do  spring. 

Hence  Fla-grantness, 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Flagrantly (n7i'grantli),aK&.  [f.prec.  +  -LY  2.  ] 
In  a  flagrant  manner  or  degree ;  glaringly,  noto- 
riously, scandalously. 

1736  J-  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  ii.  (1772)  61  An  epigram  of  four 
lines  ;  [is]  a  species  of  wit  flagrantly  unsuitable  to  the  dignity 
..of  the  epic  muse.  18x8  COBBETT  Pol.  j?*^.  XXXIII.  701 
You  will  see  how  flagrantly  the  honour  . .  and  glory,  of  our 
country  . .  are  all  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  views  of  the 
Boroughmongers.  1874  MOTLEY  Barnevtld  II.  xx.  332 
A  privilege  which  had  been  flagrantly  interfered  with. 

t  Fla'grate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  'L.flagrdt-  ppl.  stem 
diflagrdre  to  burn.] 

1,  intr.  To  burst  into  flame ;  to  DEFLAGRATE. 
1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  II.  101  It  does  not  flagrate  or 

fulgurate,  as  nitre  does.  \ 

2.  trans.  To  injure  by  fire  ;  to  burn. 
Hence  Fla'grating  ppl.  a. 

1704  GREENHILL  Art  Embalming  iii.  336  Typhon's  de- 
structive and  flagrating  Power,  .was  made  more  temperate. 


FLAIL. 

t  Flagra'tion.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *flagrdtion- 
cmt  agent-n.  f.  flagrdre  to  blaze.]  The  action  of 
bursting  into  flame  or  blazing  up ;  burning ;  a 
conflagration. 

1669  \V.  SIMI  SON  Hydrol.  Chym.  1^2  Unless  the  Hydropick 
moisture  . .  be  exhausted  by^  flagration.  1694  WESTMACOTT 
Script.  Herb.  (1695)  214  If  it  [Spirit]  take  Fire  . .  and  Con- 
sume even  to  the  Flagration  and  Explosion  of  the  Gun- 
powder. 1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1847  i°  CRAIG. 

fig.  16790.  R.  tr.  Boyatuau's  TIteat.  World  \\.  186  For 
it  fortuned  so  after  the  Universal  Flagration  of  Italy. 

Fla'g-root.  U.S.  [f.  FLAG  *M]  The  root  of 
the  sweet  flag  (Acorns  Calamus} ;  the  plant  itself. 

1851  THORKAU  Autumn  (1894)  77  Flagroot,  a  plant  which 
looks  like  a  cock's  tail  or  a  peacock's  feather  in  form. 

II  Flagrum  (flfi-grftn).  ZooL  [Lat.  flagrum 
whip.]  A  part  of  the  jaw-feet  of  some  crustaceans. 

1855  Eng-  Cycl.,  Nat.  Hist.  III.  86/2  They  [Hippides] 
have  neither  flagrum  (fouet)  nor  palp. 

Fla*g-ship,  fla  gship.  [f.  FLAG  $b.±  +  SHIP 
sb^\  A  ship  bearing  an  admiral's  flag. 

1672  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  684/4  We  . .  believe  there  are  several 
other  sunk,  and  amongst  the  rest  a  Flagship.  1740  JOHN- 
SON  Life  Blake  Wks.  IV.  369  With  the  loss  of  one  flagship, 
and  six  other  men  of  war.  1887  Spectator  30  July  1019/1 
The  '  Inflexible ',  the  flagship  for  the  Admiral. 

Fla-g-staff,  fla-gstaff.  Pi.  (-staves), 
-staffs,  [f.  FLAG  so*  +  STAFF.]  A  pole  or 
staff  on  which  a  flag  is  hung. 

a  1613  OVERBURY  Characters^  Saylor  Wks.  (1856)  76  He 
..cannot  sit  unlesse  he  beare  a  flag-staffe.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  Ind.  <$•  P.  82  Flying  the  several  Colours.,  on 
Flag-Staffs  erected  for  that  purpose.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Flag-staves.  1790  BEATSON  Nav,  fy  Mil.  Mem. 
II.  166  Hoist  a  red  flag  on  the  flag-staff.  1848  DICKENS 
Dombey  ix,  It  began  with  the  erection  of  flag-staffs. 

Fla-g-stone,  fla-gstone.  [f.  FLAG  sb?  + 
STONE.]  a.  A  flag  or  flat  stone  suitable  for  pav- 
ing, etc.;  hence  often  in  pi.  =  pavement,  b.  Sand- 
stone capable  of  being  split  up  into  flags. 

a.  1730  A.  GORDON  MaffeVs  Amphith.  359  A  Pavement 
of  large  Flag-Stones.    1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  (1848)  807/2 
Over  his  [Johnson's^  grave  was  placed  a  large  blue  flag- 
stone with  this  inscription.    1840  MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  Widow 
Married  xii,  Enjoying  the  sea-breeze  on  the  broad  flag- 
stones of  the  Marine  Parade. 

b.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  fy  Art  I.  220  If  . .  a 
block  of  flag-stone  were  converted  into  a  pillar.  1868 
LOSSING  Hudson  184  Extensive  quarries  of  flagstone. 

attrib.  1842  H.  MILLER  O.  R.  Sandst.  x.  ted.  2)  229  The 
flagstone  quarries  of  Caithness  and  Carmylie. 

Hence  Fla'gstoned,  paved  with  flag-stones. 

1885  S.  O.  JEWETT  Marsh  Isl.  xi,  From  whence  one  could 
look  across  the  flagstoned  court. 

Flaich,  var.  of  FLEECH  v.  to  flatter. 

Flaid,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  FLAY,  FLEY,  vbs, 

Flaik,  obs.  Sc.  or  dial,  form  of  FLAKE. 

Flail  (fl^l),  sl>.  Forms :  I  flisel,  3  Qrm.  fle^gl, 
4-5  fleil(e,  -yl(e,  4-6  flaill,  5  flayel,  flaylle, 
flaelle,  5-7  flayl(e,  6  flale,  flael,  6-8  flaile,  7 
fleale,  fleyle,  (8  flay),  4-  flail.  [The  late  OE. 
fli&el  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  *Jl%gil,  corre- 
sponding to  MDu.,  Du.,  LG.  vlegel,  QMG.flegel 
(MHG.ttfw/,  mod.  Ger./^/):_\VGer.  *flagilt 
prob.  ad.  L.  flagellum  lit.  *  scourge,'  but  already 
in  the  Vulgate  used  for  '  flail '.  Some  scholars 
have  thought  that  the  WGer.  word  may  be  f.  OTeut. 
root  *flah-ijtag-  :-pre-Teut.  *ptak-  (cf.  Lith.  plakti 
to  strike,  Gr.  Tr\r)yvvvai} ;  but  this  appears  im- 
probable. Cf.  the  synonymous  Rom.  forms,  OF. 
flaiel,  flael,  fleel  (mod.F.  /&*),  Vt.flagd,  flachel, 
S^.flagelo,  ¥%.flagello,  \\.fragello  :— L.  flagellurn. 
The  1 5th  c.  spell  in  %flayel>  and  perh.  some  earlier 
forms,  are  influenced  by  the  OF.  word.] 

1.  An   instrument  for   threshing  corn  by  hand, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  staff  or  handle,  at  the  end 
of  which  a  stouter  and  shorter  pole  or  club,  called 
a  swingle  or  swipple,  is  so  hung  as  to  swing  freely. 

a  1100  Gere/a  in  Anglia  (1886)  IX.  264  To  odene  flisel 
and  andlamena  fela.  cisoo  ORMIN  1500  pa  J^resshesst  tu 
bin  corn  wij>>  fle^jl.  1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  174  Faytors 
. .  flapten  on  with  fleiles  from  morwe  til  euen.  1481  CAXTON 
Reynard  (Arb.)  15  Alle  ranne  theder  . .  some  with  a  rake, 
some  with  a  brome.-some  with  a  flayel.  1526  Pilgr,  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  134  b,  The  flayle  tryeth  y8  come  from  the 
chaffe.  1635  COWLEV  Davideis  iv.  170  Nor  did  great  Gideon 
his  old  Flail  disdain,  After  won  Fields.  1727  SWIFT  Gulliver 
HI.  ii.  183  A  blown  bladder  fastened  like  a  flail  at  the  end  of 
a  short  stick.  1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  x.  (1876)  24  Thirty 
years  ago  all  corn,  or  nearly  all  corn,  was  threshed  by  the  flail. 

Proverb.    1674,  1730  [see  FENCE  sb.  3]. 

b.  fig.  Also  in  phrase  To  be  threshed  with  your 
o-wn  flail :  to  be  treated  as  you  have  treated  others. 

c  1487  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xxxti.  121  Beten  wyth  the 
flayel  of  fortune.  1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  (1844)  23  Faith 
Martin,  you  shall  bee  thresht  with  your  owne  flaile.  i68a 
DRYDEN  Mac  Fl.  82  A  scourge  of  Wit,  and  flayle  of  Sense. 
1781  COWPER  Exfost.  302  Flails  of  oratory  thresh  the  floor. 
1831  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  208  A  tall,  loose  . . 
vehement-looking  flail  of  a  man. 

2.  A  military  weapon  resembling  a  threshing-flail 
in  construction,  but  usually  of  iron  or  strengthened 
with  iron,  and  often  having  the  striking  part  armed 
with  spikes.     Cf.  MORNING-STAB. 

Also  Protestant  flail XEng.  Hist.):  a  weapon  consisting 
of  a  short  staff,  loaded  with  lead,  attached  to  the  wrist  by 
a  strap;  it  is  said  to  have  been  carried  during  the  excitement 


FLAIL. 


of  the  '  Popish  Plot '  (1678-81)  by  persons  who  professed  to 
be  in  fear  of  murderous  assaults  by  '  Papists'. 


geffray  a  grete  buriet.  1596  SPENSER  P.  Q.  v, 
with  his  yron  flaile  Gan  drive  at  him,  with  .  .  might  and 
maine.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  I  si.  xl.  24  She  .  .  Drove 
farre  their  Hying  troops,  &  thresht  with  iron  flail.  1  1  1681 
Ballad  in  Roxb.  Ball.  IV.  35  Listen  a  while,  and  I'll  tell 
you  a  tale  Of  a  new  Device  of  a  Protestant  FlayL  a  1734 
NORTH  Exam.  (1740)  572  A  certain  Pocket  Weapon,  .called 
a  Protestant  Flail.  1887  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XI.  332  [S.  College) 
made  himself  notorious  .  .  by  inventing  a  weapon  .  .  which  he 
called  '  the  protestant  flail  '. 

f3.  [After  F.jfi&a.]  Something  that  swings  on 
a  pivot,  a.  A  swing-  bar  for  a  gate.  b.  A  beam 
like  that  of  a  balance  (by  which  two  buckets  can 
be  lowered  alternately  into  a  draw-well).  C.  A 
lever  with  the  free  extremity  weighted,  forming 
part  of  a  cider-press.  Obs. 

c  1450  Merlin  206  Merlin  caught  the  flayle  of  the  yate  and 
lukked  it  to  hym  and  yede  oute  as  lightly  as  it  hadde  not 
aue  ben  lokked.  c  1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  x.  177  Law- 
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rence  gird  downe  [the  well]  .  .  The  other  bade  aboue  and  held 
the  flaill.     1691  WORLIDCE  Cyder  (ed.  3)  1  13  The  Flail-Press 
.  .with  heavy  Weights  or  Stones  at  the  end  of  the  Flail. 
f4.  As  transl.  of  i,.flagellum  :  A  scourge.  Obs. 
1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.   139  Takenge  a  flayle   in 
theire  honde. 

S.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  flail-man  ;  flail-flnned, 
-like  adjs.  Also,  flail-cap  (  =  Dn.  vlegelkap,  Ger. 
flegelkappe),  the  cap  (CAP  s/>*  12)  or  CAPLIN  of 
a  flail  ;  flail-capping  dial.  -  prec.  ;  f  flail-press 
(see  3  c)  ;  f  flail-staff,  the  part  of  the  flail  held  in 
the  hands  ;  flail-stone,  an  elongated  stone  with  a 
hole  at  one  end,  for  use  as  a  flail-swingle  ;  •)•  flail- 
swinger,  a  thresher  ;  flail-swingle,  the  swinging 
or  freely-moving  part  of  the  flail. 

CI440  Promp.  Parv.  165/1  'Fleyl  cappe,  caff  a.  1878 
Cumbld.  Gloss.)  *  Flail  cappin',  the  leather  attached  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  flail  soople.  1630  DONNE  Progress  Saul 
xxxvi.  Poems  (1669)  302  The  *Hail-finn'd  Thresher  and 
steel-beak'd  Sword-fish.  1880  BROWWNG  Dram.  Idylls  Ser. 
II.  224  A  human  sheaf  it  thrashed  *Flail-like.  1855  J.  HEWITT 
Anc.  Artnour  I.  327  The  *flail-man  in  our  engraving  is 
engaged  in  the  assault  of  a  castle.  1864  LD.  PALMF.RSTON  in 
Daily  Tel.  16  Dec.,  When  the  first  threshing  machines  were 
introduced  there  was  a  revolt  .  .  among  the  flail-men,  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  165/2  *Fleyl  staffe,  or  honde  staffe,  taauu- 
tentum.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preli.  Ann.  (1863)  I.  190  Like 
the  ruder  "flail-stone,  the  morning-star,  when  efficiently 
wielded,  must  have  proved  a  deadly  weapon,  c  1515  Cocke 
Lorelts  B,  (Percy  Soc.)  4  Adam  auerus  *flayle  swenger. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  165/2  *Fleyle  swyngyl,  virga. 

Flail  (fte'l),  v.  Also  5  flayle,  7  fleyle.  [f. 
prec.  sb.  In  early  examples  of  sense  I  perh.  ad. 
Of.  flatter:—  'L.flagellare  to  FLAGELLATE.] 

1.  trans.  To  scourge,  whip  ;  to  beat  or  thrash. 
Also  lo  flail  along,  to  drive  by  beating. 

14.  .  Songs  f;  Carols  (Percy  Soc.)  Ix.  72  They  hym  naylyd 
and  yl  flaylyd,  Alas,  that  innocent  !  1839  K.  H.  D.CBY 
Mores  Catholici  IX.  xi.  373  He  flails  me,  and  makes  all  my 
body^burn  with  his  fire.  1873  HOLLAND  A.  Bonnie,  v.  85 
That  s  the  way  my  mother  always  flailed  me.  1888  BOLDEE- 
WOOD  Robbery  tinder  Arms  (1890)  7  We  soon  got  sharp 
enough  to  flail  him  [a  pony]  along  with  a  quince  stick. 

&.  To  strike  with  or  as  with  a  flail. 

1583  STANYHURST  Mneis,  etc.  (Arh.)  138  For  Mars  they 
[the  Cyclopes]  be  sternfulye  flayling  Hudge  spoaks  and 
chariots.  1632  H.  SYDENHAM  Serni.  Sol.  Occ.  n.  97  If  we 
can  fleyle  down  the  transgressions  of  the  time.  1878 


And  heaps  a  score  of  dead. 

3.  To  thresh  (corn)  with  a  flail. 

1821  SIR  J.  D.  PAUL  Rouge  ct  Noir  24  Clod . .  Pens  verses 
on  the  sheaves  he  should  be  flailing 

•r*f  '857  WHITTIER  What  of  the  Day  30  See  . .  through 
its  cloud  of  dust,  the  threshing-floor,  Flailed  by  the  thundfr, 
heaped  with  chafBess  grain  ! 

tFlai'ly.a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7  flaly.  [f.  FLAIL 
sb.  +  -Y  1.]  Acting  like  a  flail. 

Wi1S:ZfiXICARS  Ae"?d,.v.'  "3  At  once  all  furrows  plow.. 
With  flaly-oares  and  slicing  foredecks  fierce. 

n  lam,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  FLAY. 

Flair  l  (fle»j).  [a.  OF.  and  F.  flair,  i.flairie,- 
flairer  to  smell  :-popular  L.  fldgrare,  altered 
torm  olfragrare  :  see  FRAGRANT.] 

t 1.  An  odour,  a  smell.  Obs. 

nr!$?  ^MTE  f  r-,Cm"c-  9°'7  Alle  swete  savours  . .  War 
Mlrte^rth*  s%nk,,to  re«ard  of  fa  nayre.  ta  1400 
lyppel  "2  y  a  vennym°us  flayre  flowe  fro  lis 

II  2.  [mod.Fr.]  Power  of  'scent',  sagacious  per- 
ceptiveness,  instinctive  discernment 


^l^-fft^,j5a»^*<M* 
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Flair,  var.  form  of  FLARE. 

t  Flai'ring,  ///.  a.  Obs.  In  3  fleirand.  [pr. 
pple.  of  *Jlair\b.,  a.  OF.  flairier:  see  FLAIR!.] 
Smelling ;  odorous,  scented. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3695  (Cott.)  Quen  he  had  feld  his  fleirand 
cloth. 

Plaitchment :  see  FLEECHMENT. 
t  Flaite,  »-!    Obs.  rare-1.    [?  for  *flate,  FLAT 
z;.4]     inlr.  ?To  flatter. 
c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  74  Quod  ouerhope,  'ban  y  flatir, 

6  sumlyme  flaite  bou  schalt  lyue,  and  bi  silf  it  haue'. 
Flaite  ( fiV't),  v.2  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also6flaight, 

7  flayte.    [var.  of  FLIGHT  z/.]  trans.  To  frighten, 
scare,  terrify.     Hence  Flai'ted  ppl.  a. 

1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  ii.  (1593)  39  His  steades  that 
yet  for  feare  doth  run  Like  flaighted  fiends.  1642  ROGERS 
Naaman  rj8  Till  the  Lord  by  his  terrors  flaite  her.  1674 
RAY  .J.  <$•  E.  C.  Words  (1691)  98  Flaite.  1721  in  BAILEY. 

Flake  (fl?k),  sb.\  Forms:  4-6  flek(e,  5-6 
fleyke,  6  fleake,  Sc.  flaik,  7-8  fleak,  (7  fleack), 
5-  flake,  dial.  9  fleigh,  fleak,  flaik.  [?  a.  ON. 
flake,  fleke  wk.  masc.,  hurdle,  wicker  shield  (Da. 
flage  hurdle),  corresponding  to  MDu.  vlake  fern. 
(mod.Du.  vlaak  hurdle  on  which  wool  is  beaten), 
MLG.  and  mod.LG. _/?«&!  sort  of  fishing  net.  The 
senses  of  the  word  seem  to  point  to  some  root 
meaning  to  plait;  a  connexion  with  OTent.  *flehtan 
( =L.  plectfre,  f.  root  *plek- ;  cf.  Gr.  -nXUiai}  to 
plait,  is  suggested  by  the  Ger.  synonym  flechte  (cf. 
Ger.  kdseflechte  =  cheese-flake  in  2  below),  but  in- 
volves phonological  difficulties.  The  L.  plaga  net, 
is  prob.  cognate.] 

1.  A  wattled  hurdle.    Now  dial. ;  in  some  places 
applied  in  wider  sense  to  a  hurdle  of  any  kind. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)321  A  brigge  he  suld  do 
wrihte,  Botes  £  barges  ilkon,  with  flekes  mak  bam  tighte. 
1415  Churchw.  Ace.  Somerset  (1890)  68  For  fityng  off  flakes 
and  hurdylls  . .  vj  d.  £1470  HARDING  Chron.  CLXXVII.  i 
When  they  were  ouer  y»  quake  of  mosse  &  mire,  They 
drewe  the  flekes  ay  after  as  they  went.  1511  Nottingham 
Rec.  III.  330,  ii.  fleykes  to  be  set  bytwen  y  masons  and  the 
wynde.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  xi.  ii.  14  Sum  of  Eneas  feris 
bessely  Flakis  to  plet  thame  pressis  by  and  by.  1743  Land, 
ff  Country  Brew.  IV.  (ed.  2)  322  If  the  Wind  blows  there  are 
set  Fleaks  to  shelter  the  Heap.  1863  GREAVES  in  N.  ff  Q. 
Ser.  3  III.  96  This  [oblong  mound]  is  surrounded  by  iron 
fleaks  or  hurdles. 

b.  The  same  used  as  a  temporary  gate. 

£1514  Exam.  C.  More  in  Chelham  Misc.  II.  16  Never 
Sate,  .but  a  letull  fleke  that  was  for  the  most  parte  teyed 
fast.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  325  A  Fleack,  a 
Gate  set  up  in  a  Gap.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Plate  . .  a  tem- 
porary gate  or  door. 

2.  A  frame  or  rack  for  storing  provisions,  in  mod. 
use  esp.  oat-cakes.     Cf.  bread-flake. 

c  1420  Pallad.  OH  Huso.  xn.  248  Plommes  summen  drie, 


1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  171  One  peare  of  fleakes. 
1800  Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.Artsy.Vlll.  335  Netted  frames, 
resembling  the  flakes  used  in  Yorkshire  for  drying  oat-cakes. 
1865  B.  BRIERLKY  Irkdalc  I.  91  A  'flake'  or  'fleigh',  well 
thatched  with  cresp-looking  and  nicely  browned  oatcakes. 

b.  A  stage  or  frame  used  for  drying  produce, 
esp._  fish  ;  a  fish-flake.  Upland  flake :  a  flake  for 
drying  codfish,  built  permanently  upon  the  shore. 

1623  WHITBOURNE  Newfoundland  57  Flakes  whereon  men 
yeerely  dry  their  fish.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  fmprov  Impr 
xxxv.  (1653)  23°  When  it  [Woad]  is  ground  it  is  to  be.  .laid 
upon  the  fleakes  to  dry.  1792  J.  BELKNAP  Hist.  Nau- 
Hampsh,  III.  215  The  fish  is.  .spread  on  hurdles,  composed 
of  brush,  and  raised  on  stakes,  about  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  ground  ;  these  are  called  flakes.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist. 
U.  S.  II.  xxxvi.  303  Wherever  safe  inlets  invited  fishermen 
to  spread  their  flakes. 

3.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Flake,  a  small  shifting 
stage,  hung  over  a  ship's  side  to  caulk  or  repair  a  breach. 

1 4.  A  flap  on  a  saddle  to  keep  the  rider's  knee 
from  touching  the  horse.  [Perh.  a  distinct  word 
Cf.  FLET  sb.f\  Obs. 

K.1SS!  TrrBEuy'  '"JI?-?kL  "W-  L  388  Of  birch  their  saddles 
be,  Much  fashioned  like  the  Scottish  scales,  broad  flakes  to 
keepe  the  knee  From  sweating  of  the  horse. 

5.  Mining.  A  framework  of  boards,  used  as  a 
shelter  against  rain  and  wind. 


h_  -----  B  —  •.••«••  L.-JV.J  \.\j  in,  INC  mr  oniiier.  wn 

e  has  as  yet  no  Coe  to  hold  off  the  Wind  and  Rain  frc 
his  Shaft,    1824  in  MANDER  Derbysh.  Miners"  Gloss. 
6.  attnb.  and  Comb.,  vs,  flake-hurdle;  also  flake- 
room,  flake-yard,  'an  mclosure  in  which  flakes 
for  drying  salt  are  built,  and  in  which  fish  are 
dried'  (Cent.  Diet.*). 

uast'"*-Gbss.,  t  flake  „  Vtake  hurdle,  a  wat- 


Plate  (p;k),rf.*  Forms  :  6-8  fleak(e,  gdial. 
fleak  Sc.  flaike,  4-  flake.  [Of  difficult  etymology  : 
possibly  several  distinct  words  have  coalesced, 
though  ultimate  derivation  from  the  Aryan  root 
flag-  (cf.  Gr.  irAr/Tvfoa,  to  beat),  parallel  and 
synonymous  with  plak-  (cf.  Lith.  plaku  I  beat) 
may  plausibly  account  for  all  the  senses,  and  also 
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for  the  fact  that  most  of  these  resemble  senses  be- 
longing to  FLAW  or  FLAUGHT,  or  to  related  words 
in  other  Teut.  langs.  (f.  Aryan  root  plak-}.  Sense  l 
has  not  been  found  earlier  than  Chaucer,  though 
Junins  cites  an  OE.  'flacea  7  flu'Sra,  flaws  or  flakes 
of  snow  '  ;  it  appears  to  be  cognate  with  ON. 
floke  flock  of  wool,  lock  of  hair,  and  perh.  with 
GAG.flouho  of  same  meaning  (if  this  be  genuinely 
a  Tent,  word,  repr.  a  pre-Teut.  *pbgnhi-,  and  not 
an  adoption  of  L.  floccus)  ;  the  O¥..Jlacor,  flutter- 
ing, has  also  been  compared.  The  Da.  flage, 
sneflage,  usually  cited  as  equivalent  to  E.  flake, 
perh.  corresponds  rather  to  FLAW  (Da.  g  represent- 
ing ON.  g  as  well  as  ON.  k)  ;  the  Dansk  OrMog 
1  800  explains  it  as  a  large  mass  of  falling  snow,  as 
opposed  \.oflok  which  means  a  '  flake  '  hi  the  Eng. 
sense.  The  senses  expressing  the  notion  of  '  some- 
thing peeled  or  split  off  may  be  compared  with 
FLAY  v.  (OTeut.  *fiah-  :-OAryan  *flak-).  There 
is  possibly  a  third  primary  sense,  '  something  flat  '  ; 
cf.  OllG.Jla/i  adj.  (moA.Ger.flac/t),  Du.  vlak  flat, 
Sw.  flaka  plate,  Norw.  flak  ice-floe.  But  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  Kng.  senses  is  very  un- 
certain.] 

1.  a.  One  of  the  small  flocculent  pieces  in  which 
snow  falls. 

1:1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in.  102  As  flakes  fallen  in  great 
snowes.  1589  Pafpe  iv.  Hatchet  2  For  your  flakes  of  snowe 
weele  pay  you  with  stones  of  haj  le.  1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat. 
I.  vii,  White  as.  .flakes  new  blowne.  a  1649  DRUMM.  HAWTH. 
Poems  Wks.  (1711)  5  Temples  spread  with  flakes  of  virgin 
snow.  1784  COWPEH  Task  iv.  326  The  downy  flakes  De- 
scending .  .  Assimilate  all  objects.  1820  SHELLEY  Sensitive 
Plant  in.  26  The  rose-leaves,  like  flakes  of  crimson  snow, 
Paved  the  turf. 

b.  A  light  fleecy  tuft  ;  a  small  piece  of  some 
light  loosely-cohering  substance,  as  down  or  fluff  ; 
a  flock  ;  a  fleecy  streak  (of  cloud). 

1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  n.  vii.  (1712)  61  All  the  HUM- 
nesses  of  Men  do  very  much  depend  upon  these  little  long 
Fleaks  or  Threads  of  Hemp  and  Flax.  1665  HOOKE 
Microgr.  202  Looking  most  like  to  a  flake  of  Worsted 
prepar'd  to  be  spun.  1712  tr.  Pomttt  Hist.  Drugs  I.  153 
In  the  Flake  [orig.  Jlocon\  there  are  seven  Seeds  as  large 
as  Lupins.  1741  STACK  in  Phil.  Tratis.  XLI.  600  Some 
small  Fleaks  of  Clouds.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Manch. 
Strike  i.  14  You  had  rather  see  her  covered  with  white 
cotton  flakes  than  with  yellow  ribands.  1855  KINGSLKY 
Heroes  i.  (1868)  5  Rocks  and  breakers  and  flying  flakes  of 
foam.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past.  xxxv.  (1878)  278  There  was 
not  a  flake  of  cloud  in  the  sky. 

C.  ?  Gossamer  thread.  rare~^. 

1817  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  II.  xxiii.  336  They  pull  in  their 
long  thread,  .so  as  to  form  it  into  a  ball,  .of  flake. 

2.  A  portion  of  ignited  matter  thrown  off  by  a 
burning  or  incandescent  body;  a  detached  portion 
of  flame  ;  f  a  lash  (of  lightning). 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  954  Flakes  of  soufre.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  ii.  5  The  rosy  red  Flasht  through  her 
face,  as  it  had  beene  a  flake  Of  lightning  throughTjright 
heven  fulmined.  1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  E  viij  b, 
Which  all  at  once  doe  vomit  Sulphure  flakes.  1602  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Rev.  i.  iii,  All  the  upper  vault  Thick  lac't  with 
flakes  of  fire.  1660  HOWELL  Lexicon,  Flakes  that  flee 
from  hammered  red  hot  iron.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  254  Huge  Flakes  of  Flames  expire.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT 
Dan.  Dcr.  I.  303  Like  falling  flakes  of  fire.  1877  BRYANT 
Poems,  Voice  of  A  utumn  i,  Forest  leaves,  .fall,  like  flakes  of 
light. 

3.  A  minute  exfoliated  piece  of  something  a  scale, 
flattish  fragment;  fa  splinter  (of  wood).     In  the 
first  quot.  app._/f,f.,  a  '  bit',  small  portion. 

c  1500  Maid  Kmlyn  109  in  Hazl.  E,  P.  P.  IV.  86  A  frere 
dyd  she  gyue  Of  her  loue  a  flake.  1533  MORE  Apol.  \.  Wks. 
845/2  Sifted  to  y  vttermost  flake  of  branne.  1599  T, 
M[OUFET]  Silkwormes  69  Some  graines  of  muske  and 
Ambres  flake,  a  1648  DIGBY  Closet  Open,  in  Leisure  H. 
(1884)  377/1  Three  or  four  flakes  of  Mace,  1676  GREW 
Anat.  Plants  (1682)  263  Flakes  or  Grains  of  Bay-Salt.  1705 
ADDISON  Italy  370  Little  Flakes  of  Scurfe.  c  1720  W.  GIBSON 
Farrier's  Guide  n.  Ixxxix.  (1738)  252  A  Pnck  of  a  Nail, 
a  Stub,  or  a  Fleak.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  21  Fine 
iron  flakes. 

4.  A  thin  broad  piece  peeled  or  split  off  from  the 
surface  of  something.     In  recent  use  also  spec,  a 
chip  of  hard  stone  used  hi  prehistoric  times  as  a 
cutting  instrument  ;  cf.  FLINT-FLAKE. 

1591  G.  FLETCHER  Russe  Comnrw.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  14 
They,  .teare  it  [a  rock]  into  thin  flakes,  .and  so  use  it  for 
glasse-lanthorns.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  467  The  flint  or 
rock  .  .  will  cleaue  in  length,  and  come  away  by  the  sides 
in  broad  flakes.  1607  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  675  A  thin 
fleak  of  a  horn,  which  being  laid  over  black,  seemeth  black. 
1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  218  The  Beam  and  Tooth  .  .  cut 
and  tore  away  great  Flakes  of  the  Mettal.  1845  DARWIN 
Voy-  Nat.  xvi.  (1852)  369  The  shells  .  .  scaling  off  in  flakes. 
1865  LUBBOCK  Prtk.  Times  i.  (1878)  13  We  have  a  list  com- 
prising  .  .  310  long  flakes  and  about  2000  small  ones.  1875 
LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  in.  xlvii.  367  Flint  Flakes  having  a 
fine  cutting  edge,  .are  met  with. 

b.  A  piece  of  skin  or  flesh  peeled  or  torn  off; 
t  a  torn  strip  (of  a  garment). 

iSn  SYLVKSTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  m.  Schisme  236  Her 
-lta'tered  a"  in  flak>-  '*»  Mtd.  Jrnl.  VIII.  30 


. 
hung  in  flakes,  .on  his  arm. 


FLAKE. 


5.  A  stratum,  lamina,  or  layer.     (In  quot.  1616 
applied  to  the  shell  of  an  oyster.) 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HereshacKs  Husb.  (1586)  i,  21  b,  The  Plowe 
..breakes  it  not  small  yenough,  but  turneth  up  great  flakes. 
1613  Pr  RCHAS  Pilgrimage  vi.  v.  §  2  (1626)  649  A  Sedgie  Reed 
. .  called  Papyrus,  which  easily  diuides  it  selfe  into  thinne 
flakes.  1616  BROWNE  Brit,  Past.  \\.  iii.  56  And  claps  it 
twixt  the  two  pearle  hiding  flakes  Of  the  broad  yawning 
Oyster.  1828  STARK  Elan.  Xat,  Hist.  II.  485  Flakes  or  thin 
laminae.  1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  543  A  dark  green,  talcose, 
clayey  matter,  disposed  m  irregular  flakes,  1882  Garden 
14  Jan.  27/3  Thymes  and  Veronicas  grow  over  stones  in 
great  flakes  when  let  alone. 
b.  //.  i^See  quot.) 

1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Flaikcs,  shaly  or  fissile 
sandstone, 

6.  A  (loose)  sheet  of  ice;  a  floe. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  305  The  flakes  or  pieses  of  Ise  doo 
flote  aboue  the  water.  1685  LUTTRELL  Brief  Re  I.  (1857)  I. 
297  Vast  flakes  of  ice  of  severall  miles.  1796  MORSE  A  men 
Geog.  1.  139  To  coast.. in  small  vessels,  between  the  great 
Hakes  of  ice  and  the  shore.  i8ao  W.  SCORESBY  Arct.  Reg. 
I. 243  Immense  flakes  of  ice.  .resembling  fields  in  the  extent 
of  their  surface. 

7.  //.  The  portions  into  which  the  flesh,  esp.  of 
certain  n^h,  naturally  falls. 

1611  BIBLE  Job  xli.  23  The  flakes  of  his  flesh  are  ioyned 
together.  1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxvi.  (1748)  371  [The 
salmon]  whose  grain  doth  rise  in  flakes  with  fatness  inter- 
larded. 1698  TVSON  Opossum  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  139 
Laminie  [of  fat],  .easily  separable  from  one  another,  in  broad 
Fleaks.  1852  H.  HUTCHINSON  Fairway  I  si.  19  The  salmon 
..was  insipid  ..  though  Mr.  Trewin  ..  showed  the  curd 
between  its  flakes. 

8.  A  bundle  of  parallel  threads  or  fibres ;  a  lock 
or  band  of  hair  not  twisted  or  plaited,  arch. 

1592  LYLY  Midas  in.  ii,  Your  mustachoes.  .hanging  downe 
to  your  mouth  like  goates  flakes.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  37 
Maho.  .Whose  Bark  is  made  up  of  strings  or  threads.  .You 
may  draw  it  off  either  in  flakes  or  small  threads.  1713  STEELE 
Guardian  No.  86  p  5  The  flakes  of  hair  which  naturally 
suggest  the  idea  of  lightning.  1792  DIBDIM  Female  Crusoe 
in  Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  464,  I  dressed  some,  .cotton  into. . 
thin  flakes,  1839  MARRYAT  Phantom  Ship  viii,  His  hair  . . 
fell  in  long  flakes  upon  his  shoulders.  1870  SWINBURNE 
Ess.  #  Stud.  (1875)  363  The  heavy  straying  flakes  of  un- 
filleted  hair. 

transf.  1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  908  That 
Honey  is  best  for  substance,  which  . .  if  you  lift  it  up  . .  falls 
to  the  earth  still  homogeneous,  unsevered,  no  way  parted 
asunder,  but  remaines  in  one  continued  flake  or  line. 

9.  A  kind  of  carnation  with  striped  petals. 

1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Carnation,  The  Flakes  are 
of  two  Colours  only,  and  those  always  strip'd.  1822  LOUDON 
Encycl.  Gardening  in.  n.  977  The  varieties  of  this  flower 
[carnation]  are  now  arranged  in  three  classes:  flakes,  bi- 
zarres,  and  picotees. 

10.  [from  the  vb.]  A  small  fracture  or  '  chip1. 
1866-7  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  Mon.  I.  205  A  mere  accidental 

flake,  and  not  touching  the  letter  itself. 

11.  a.  at  (rib.  in  the  trade  names  for  varieties  of 
certain  products,  us  flake-manna,  -tapiocay  -tobacco, 
from  their  flaky  appearance. 

1886  Daily  News  24  Dec.  2/6  Tapioca  ..  Singapore  flake 
sold  at  rather  firmer  prices.  1889  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.  Manna, 
Flake  Manna^  a  term  employed  in  English  commerce  to 
denote  the  larger  fragments  and  better  qualities  of  manna. 
1894  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Feb.  2/1  Flake  tobaccos ..  are  growing 
..in  popularity. 

b.  Comb.,  as  flake-heaped  ppl.  a.;  also  flake- 
feather,  a  plumule  of  extreme  fineness  and  silky 
texture,  found  in  falconine  birds ;  hence  flake- 
feathered  &&}.  (in  qnot.  transf.}  ;  flake-knife  (see 
sense  4) ;  flake-stand,  the  cooling-tub  of  a  still- 
worm  ;  flake-white,  a  pigment  made  from  the 
purest  white-lead  in  the  form  of  flakes  or  scales. 

1837  W.  MACGILLIVRAV  Brit.  Birds  I.  Introd.  79  If  it  be 
necessary  to  give  these  feathers  a  name,  they  may  be  called 
*  flake-feathers.  1848  D,  GREENWELL  Poems  35  The  *flake- 
featheied  trees  show  like  giant  plumes.  1880  BROWNING 
Dram.  Idylls  Ser.  n.  Pan  fy  Luna  38  *  Flake-heaped  how  or 
whence,  The  structure  of  that  succourable  cloud,  What 
matter?  _  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  viii.  195  The 
*flake-knives  are  very  rude.  1830  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ. 
I.  255  The  mash-tun  and  "flakestand  might  both  be  worth 
twelve  shillings.  1660  Albert  Durer  Revived  18  White 
Lead,  or  *Flake  White.  175*  LADY  LUXBOROUGH  Let.  to 
S  fans  tone  6  Nov.,  My  great  parlour,  .is  painted  with  flake- 
white.  1883  J.  PAYN  Thicker  than  Water  xxix.  (1884)  229 
Her  whole  face  with  a  palior  on  it  like  flake  white  or  dead 

I  Flake,  sbf  Obs.  [Cf.  Du.  vlak  blot,  speck; 
also  FLECK  sb.]  A  blemish,  flaw.  Heck. 

13..  E,  E.  Aliit.  P.  A.  946  Hys  flok  is  with-outen  flake. 
XS55  EDEN  Decades  233  Iheyespie  in  theim  euery  smaule 
spot  or  flake. 

t  Flake,  sb±  Obs.  rare-1.  [?a.  ^.flaque  or 
Du.  vlacke  (Kilian).]  A  shallow  pool,  salt-marsh. 

1598  tr.  Linschoten's  Disc.  Voy.  i.  Hi.  5/2  Vpon  the  coast 
of  Brasillia  . .  Heth  great  flakes  or  shallowes,  which  the 
Portingales  call  Abrashos. 

t  Flake,  sb£  Obs.  Also  fleake.  [Cf.  OHG. 
flee  blow,  stroke,  also  Du.  vlaag  gust  of  wind, 
FLAW.]  a.  ?A  heavy  blow.  b.  A  gust  of 

wind. 

1559  Mirr.  Mag.*  Salisbury  xxxix,  A  pellet  came,  and 
drove  a  myghty  fleake,  Agaynst  my  face.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH 
Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  17  A  flake  of  wind. 

Flake  (fl<7ik),  sb.%  [Cf.  FAKE  sb.\  and  Ger. 
flcchte  of  same  meaning.]  =  FAKE  $b.\ 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accidence  27  Coyle  your  cable  in  small 
flakes  [printed  slakes].  1891  H.  L,  WEBB  in  Eltctr.  in 
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Daily  Life,  Making  a  Cable  178  The  cable  is  arranged  in 
flat  coils  . .  each  coil  is  technically  known  as  a  '  flake '. 

t  Flake,  a.  Obs.  Also  flact.  [app.  a  var.  of 
ME.  \VLAKE  :-OE.  wfac.]  Tepid. 

1:1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  255  Fille  his  eere  ful  of  flact 
watir.  r  1430  TtvoCookery-bks.  21  Wasshe  hem  [Rys]  clene 
in  flake  Water. 

Flake  (flt'ik),  w.i    Alsopfleak.    [f.  FLAKE  sb*] 

1.  intr.  f  a.  Of  snow :   To  fall  in   flakes.    Obs. 
b.  transf.  To  fall  like  flakes  of  snow. 

1430  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  xxxiv.  (1513)  X  vj,  Snowe  that 
ftaketh  fro  lupyters  toure.  1598  FLORIO,  Ajfioccarc,  to 
flake  as  snowe  doth.  1852  MOIR  Winter  Wild  iii.  Poet. 
Wks.  II.  219  Butterflies  ..  Uown  flaking  in  an  endless 
stream.  1890  W.C.  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  III.  xxvi.  19  Red 
stars  trembled  in  the  silver  lamps  . .  flaking,  as  it  seemed, 
upon  the  eye  out  of  the  mirrors. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  flakes  (of 
snow,  etc.) ;   to  fleck,     b.  nonce-use.     To  form 
(snow)  into  flakes. 

1602  MARSTON  Ant.  $  Mel.  in.  Wks,  1856  I.  30  The 
shuddering  morne  that  flakes,  With  silver  tinctur,  the  east 
vierge  of  heaven.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  iv.  773  No  winds  in- 
clement,  .flake  the  fleecy  snow.  1845  HIRST  Poems  70  The 
arching  azure  overhead  Was  flaked  with  gems.  1858  LONGF. 
M.  Standish  \,  14  His  russet  beard  was  already  Flaked 
with  patches  of  snow,  as  hedges  sometimes  in  November. 

3.  a.  *f  To  break  into  small  pieces  (obs.).    b.  To 
break  flakes  or  chips  from ;  to  chip.     Also,  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  (see  quot.  from  Nature  1879). 
C.  To  break  or  rub  away  or  off  in  flakes  ;  to  take 
off'm  flakes  or  layers. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xlv.  247  Negligence,  .flakes 
away  more  of  its  [the  Soul's!  steel  and  hardness,  than  all 
the  hackings  of  a  violent  hand  can  perform.  1632  HEYWOOD 
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which  were  easily  to  be  broken  or  flaked  off  by  de^, 

1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Lond.  69  Chapels,  Churches,  Monu- 
ments: all  which  it.. flaked  and  enervated.  1855  BROWN- 
ING Men  $  Worn.,  Old  Pictures  at  Florence  xxiv,  Their 
ghosts.. Watching  each  fresco  flaked  and  rasped.  1864 
Realm  2  Mar.  8  The  Cyclopean  blocks  [of  newspapers]  are 
flaked  off  in  reams  and  quires.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist. 
Man.  viii.  198  Most  stone  knives  of  the  kind  seem  to  have 
been  used,  as  they  were  flaked  off.  1879  Nature  18  Sept. 
483/2  He  [Mr.  F.  H.  Gushing]  accidentally  discovered  that 
small  fragments  could  be  broken  off  from  a  piece  of  flint 
with  much  greater  ..  precision,  by  pressure  with  a  pointed 
rod  of  bone  or  horn,  than  by  blows  with  a  hammer-stone  . . 
To  _this  process  Mr.  Gushing  gives  the  name  of  flaking,  to 
distinguish  it  from  chipping  produced  by  percussion.  loid.t 
Arrow-heads  could  in  this  way  be  flaked  even  into  the  most 
delicate  . .  shapes.  1887  W.  RYE  Norfolk  Broads  p.  iv, 
Watermen  . .  are  believed  to  flake  off  their  dirt,  .by  rubbing 
themselves  against  the  sharp  angles  of  square  flint  church 
towers. 

4.  intr.  for  refl.    To  come  away  or  off'vs\  flakes ; 
to  scale  or  chip  off. 

1759  COLEBROOKE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  45  It  flaked  off  from 
the  board.t  1859  W.  S.  COLEMAN  Woodlands  (1866)  109 
Covered  with  reddish  bark  that  flakes  off  readily  on  being 
touched.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  ii.  20  Its  stuccoed 
cupola  was  flaking  off  piecemeal.  1879  [see  FLAKY  2].  1885 
Law  Times  14  Feb.  285/1  The  enamel  surface  had.  .flaked 
away  in  several  places. 

5.  trans.  To  mark  with  flakes  or  streaks. 

1615  HEYWOOD  Foure  Prentises  Wks.  1874  II.  240  Wee'll 
flake  our  white  steeds  in  your  Christian  blood.  1837  H. 
MILLER  Test.  Rocks  iv.  182  Jupiter,  .is  known,  .by  the  dark, 
shifting  bands  . .  fieaking  his  surface  in  the  line  of  his  trade 
winds. 

6.  (Anglo- frisk.)  To  beat,  flog.    In  quot.  absol. 
1841  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  II.  316  note,  My  back  was  sore 

with  the  flaking.. Flake  away,  my  jewil. 

7.  intr.  dial.  (See quots.)  [Perh.belongstonextvb.] 
£•1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Vieto  Lane.  Dial.  Gloss., 

To  Fleakl  to  bask  in  the  sun.  1876  Whithy Gloss., '  Fleeak'd 
i'bed',  laid  naked.  Ibid.t  'Fleeaking  in  bad  weather',  going 
out  too  thinly  clad.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.. 
'  I  seed  a  ruck  o'  lads  an1  dogs  flakin'  o'  that  sunny  bonk. 
1884  Chesh.  Gloss.t  One  who  is  lazy  in  the  morning  and  will 
not  get  up  is  described  as  '  lying  flaking  i'  bed '. 

t  Flake,  v*  Obs.  [var.  of  FLACK,  FLAG.]  = 
FLAG  v.  in  various  intr.  senses.  To  become  lan- 
guid or  flabby.  Of  a  garment :  To  fall  in  folds. 

1480  Robt.  Devyll  13,  I  will  contynewe  and  never  wyll 
flake  Thoughe  I  therfore  my  lyfe  lose  shoulde.  1545  RAYNOLU 
Byrth  Mankynde  n.  vii.  (1634)  137  If  the  right  Brest  flake 
and  flagge.  1592  WYRLEY  Artnorie  100  Downe  to  the 
ground  doth  sweeping  vestment  flake. 

Flaked  (nV'k'd),///.  a.  [f.  FLAKE  sb?  or  w.i 
+  -ED  *  or  2.]  a.  Arranged  in  or  formed  into 
flakes  or  layers,  b.  Marked  with  flakes  or  streaks. 

1577  HARRISON  England  in.  viii.  (1878)  n.  31  It  is  not 
cloued  as  the  HlHe,  nor  flaked  as  the  scallion.  1703  T.  N. 
City  fy  C.  Purchaser  107  Chimney-pieces  of  Egyptian,  or 
black  Fleak'd-marble.  1849  Florist  261  A  bizarre  Carnation 
.  .is  considered  to  belong  to  a  higher  class  than  the  simpler 
flaked  kinds.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Gcog. 
Soc.  XXIX.  112  A  sea  of  purest  azure,  flaked  by  fleecy  opal- 
tinted  vapours.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  vi.  ix.  So  The 
spire  of  the  cypress,  and  flaked  breadth  of  the  cedar.  1888 
Wine^  Spirit  fy  Beer  8  Mar.  Advt.,  Flaked  rice  malts. 

Fla'kelet.     [f.  FLAKE  sb?  +  -LET.]     A  small 

flake. 

1887  T.  G.  BONNEY  in  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  XLIV.  17  Flakelets 
of  fragmcntal  mica  or  earthy  matter. 

Flaker  (rV'-koi).    [f.  FLAKE  v.*  +  -ER!.] 
1.  One   who  flakes ;   spec,  one  who   strikes    off 
flakes  of  flint  to  be  used  as  gun-flints. 


FLAM. 

1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  326/1  An  expert  flaker  will  muke 
7000  to  10,000  flakes  in  a  day  of  twelve  hours. 

2.  An  implement  for  flaking  flint. 

1891  D.  WILSON  Right  Hand  $\  A. .wooden  flaker  sufficed 
for  the  Aztecs  in  shaping  the  easily-worked  obsidian.  1891 
Ardrossan  Her.  30  Oct.  2  Flint  implements  and  weapons, 
including,  .flakers,  &c. 

Flaking (fl^-kirj),///. a.  [f. FLAKED  +-ING-.] 

That  flakes,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1836  LYTTON  Athens  (1837)  II.  561  The  wild  steeds  .. 
from  their  fiery  breath  . .  Scatter  the  flaking  foam.  1870 
HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  115  Potentilla  fruticosa  ..  bark 
flaking. 

Flakon,  obs.  form  of  FLAGON. 

Flaky  (fl^'ki),  a.  Also  6  flakie,  8  fleaky,  8-0 
flakey.  [f.  FLAKE  sb?  +  -Y  l.] 

1.  Consisting  of  flakes,  or  of  what  resembles 
flakes  ;  said  esp.  of  snow. 

1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  cxxxv.  iii,  In  flaky  mists,  the  reaking 
vapors  rise.  1594^  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  iii.  86  Flakie  darke- 
nesse_breakes  within  the  East.  1665  HOOKE  Microer.  no 
A  white  coat,  or  flaky  substance  on  the  top,  just  like  the  out- 
sides  of  such  Shells.  1714  GAY  Trivia  n.  199  She  bids  the 
Snow  descend  in  flaky  Sheets.  1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  435 
A  flakey  sort  of  milk.  1819  CRABBE  T.  of  'Hall  x.  Wks.  1834 
V.  23  Snow-white  bloom  falls  flaky  from  the  Thorn.  1823 


I.  xxi.  270  A  snow,  moist  and  flaky. 

b.  Of  a  flame :  cf.  FLAKE  sk2  2. 
1776  W.  COMBE  Diaboliad  7  With  flaky  flames  the  distant 
region  glow'd. 

2.  Separating    easily    into    flakes ;      flake-like. 
Flaky-spar,  a  local  name  for  CALCITE. 

1672  BOYLE  Ess.  Gems  22  Diamonds  themselves  have  a 
grain  or  a  flaky  Contexture,  not  unlike  the  fissility,  as  the 
schools  call  it,  in  wood.  £1720  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's  Dispens. 
n.  H.  (1734)  93  The  genuine  true  Salt  is  transparent  and 
fleaky.  1748  tr.  Vegetius*  Distempers  Horses  107  Scissile 
or  flaky  Alum.  1738  Descr.  Thames  171  A  flat,  luscious  and 
flaky  Fish  like  the  Salmon.  1784  J.  TWAMLEY  Dairying^ 
It  is  warmth  that . .  causes  Cheese  to  cut  Flakey.  1837  M. 
DONOVAN  Dow.  Econ.  II.  5  The  flesh  [of  the  cod]  when  boiled 
becomes  firm  and  flaky.  1837  HAWTHORNE  Twice-told  T. 
(1851)  I.  viii.  179  Pies,  with  such  white  and  flaky  paste. 
1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  728  The  flaky 
lateral  muscles  of  the  caudal  region  disappear.  1872  BLACK 
Adv.  Phaeton  xii.  162  The  flaky  red  surface  of  the  old  tower. 
1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  VVord-bk.^  Flaky-spar  . .  the 
local  name  given  to  this  spar  is  very_  likely  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  its  beautiful  rhomboidal  prisms  sever  or 
flake. 

3.  Full  of  locks  or  tufts  of  hair. 

1803  Pic  Nic  No.  7  (1806)  II.  32  His  [an  ass's]  flaky  ears 
prick  d  up  withal.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxxvm.  (.1878) 
304  His  beard  in  twisted  and  flaky  tangles. 

Hence  Pla'kily  adv.,  in  a  flaky  manner.  Pla'ki- 
ness,  the  quality  or  condition  of  being  flaky. 

1831  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIX.  306  A  better  day 
for  a  [snowball]  Bicker  never  rose  flakily  from  the  yellow 
East.  1748  Phil,  Trans,  XLV.  364  Brine-Salt  hath  ever- 
more  two  main  Defects,  Flakyness  and  Softness. 

Flale,  obs.  form  of  FLAIL. 
Flam   (flsem),   sbl   and  a.     Also  7  flamm(e. 
[See  FLAM  z;.] 
A.  sb. 

fl.  A  fanciful  notion,  caprice,  whim.   Obs. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Hum.  Lieutenant  iv.  i,  Presently  With 
some  new  flam  or  other  . .  She  takes  her  chamber.  1672 
EACHARD  Hobbes1  State  Nat.  Lett  20  It  may  be  convenient 
for  you  to  call  this,  .a  flam,  a  whisker,  a  caprice. 

•t1  2.  A  fanciful  composition  ;  a  conceit.  Obs. 


Philips  writes  little  flams  (as  Lord  Leicester  called  those 
sort  of  verses)  on  Miss  Carteret.  1755  GRAY  Let.  to  Wharton 
9  Mar.,  Must  they  too  come  out  in  the  shape  of  little  six- 
penny flams,  dropping  one  after  another,  till  Mr.  Dodsley 
thinks  fit  to  collect  them  ..  into  a  pretty  volume? 
3.  A  sham  story,  fabrication,  falsehood  ;  a  piece 
of  deception,  a  trick. 

1632  SHERWOOD,  A  flam,  or  a  flimflam  tale,  rhtte.  1637 
POCKLINGTON  Altare  Chr.  22  The  Lincolnshire  minister 
can  devise  no  flamme  (as  he  speaks)  to  shift  off  these  . . 
cleare  places  in  Origen,  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  i.  ii.  §  9.  12 
His  Flamens  and  Arch-Flamens,  seeme. .  Flamms  and  Arch- 
Flamms,  even  notorious  Falshoods.  1760  FOOTE  Minor  ii. 
Wks.  1799  I.  257  Had  the  flam  been  fact,  your  behaviour 
was  natural  enough.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.Ambr.  Wks.  1855 
L  5  And  all  that  comes  after  a  flim  and  a  flam.  1888  D.  C. 
MURRAY  Danger.  Catsfaw  164  The  letter's  a  flam. 
b.  Humbug,  deception  ;  flattery,  '  blarney '. 
1692  SOUTH  Conscience  Serm.  1737  II.  xii.  443  All  pretences 
to  the  contrary  are  nothing  but  cant  and  cheat,  flam  and 
delusion.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  Country  Wds.t  Flamt  flat- 
tery bordering  on  a  lie.  1851  MAVHEW  Lond.  Labour  J. 
367  'There  are  very  few  who  take  money  ;  indeed  they  pro- 
fess to  take  none  at  all.  But  that  is  all  flam',  said  my 
informant.  1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.)  Flam^  flattery — equiva- 
lent to  blarney. 

f  B.  adj.  [Developed  from  an  attrib.  use  of  the 
sb. ;  cf.  FANCY  C.  adj.]  That  is  intended  to  de- 
ceive; counterfeit,  fictitious,  sham.  Obs. 

1678-9  C.  HATTON  18  Mar.  in  Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  I.  184 
His  LoPPe  had  been  impos'd  on  by  a  flamm  report.  1692 
Contriv.  S.  Blackhead  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  516  She 
addeth  a  flam  story,  that  she  had  got  his  hand  by  corrupting 
one  of  the  letter-carriers.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  yosephits1 
Antiq.  xvi.  yi,  He  could  not  so  conveniently  impose  upon 
his  Father  with  flam  Stories  against  bis  Brothers. 


FLAM. 
Hence  t  Flam-flirt  int.  (cf.  FLIM-FLAM-FLIBT), 

"iwo  R^  W.  3  Lords  ?  Ladles  B  iij  b,  Fly,  flam  flurt :  why  ? 
Can  a  Hie  doo  hint  ?  .  , 

Flam  (Item),  rf.2  [rrob.  echoic.]  A  signal 
by  beat  of  dram  (see  quot.  1819). 

1706  GROSE  Did.  Vulg.  Tongue,  Flam,  a  single  stroke  on 
a  drum.  1819  REES  Cycl.  XII.  s.v.  Drum,  The  Flam  is 
a  beat  made  by  the  two  sticks  striking  almost  at  the  same 
infant  on  the  head,  but  so  as  to  be  heard  separately.  1848-9 
in  SouTHEYCo»/«.-X-  Bk.  IV.  434  In  beating  the  drum  there 
is  the  roll,  the  swell,  the  flam  and  the  ruffle.  1876  in  VOYLE 
Milit.  Diet.  led.  3'.  .  . 

Flam  (flsem),  ^.3  [Of  uncertain  origin;  pos- 
sibly identical  with  FLAMBE  flag,  iris;  'the 
flams'  may  have  been  used  for  the  place  where 
these  plants  grow,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
sing,  may  have  been  wrongly  deduced.]  (See 

quots.) 

1715  HEARNE  R.  Brunne's  Chron.  Gloss.  s.v.  Flom,  It  is 
withall  remarkable,  that  low,  watry,  rushy  places  are  fre- 
quently call'd  Flams  by  persons  ..  in  and  about  Oxford. 
1791  Rep.  Natiig.  Thames  *  I  sis  Estimate  3  The  Flam  or 
Close  to  be  cut  through,  and  Gangways  to  the  Bridge  for 
the  Towing-Horses.  1871  H.  W.  TAUNT  Map  of  J  kames 
p.  x,  The  reedy  flams  which  line  its  left  bank. 

t  Flam,  so*  Obs.  -1    ?  Short  for  FLAMBEAU. 
1755  AMORY  Memoirs  449  We  had  but  one  flam  left.     An 
accident  might  likewise  extinguish  it,  and  then  what  could 

"Flam  (flsem),  v.  [Belongs  to  FLAM  sbl ;  if  sense 
i  below  be  not  a  different  word,  the  vb.  is  the  earlier. 
Cf.  FLIM-FLAM  and  FLAMFEW,  of  either  of  which 
flam  may  be  a  shortened  form.] 

1 1.  trans.  1  To  counterfeit,  '  mock '.  Obs. 

(•1500  Ratis  Raving  etc.  3687  Flam  not  the  flouris  at  wyll 
faid,  To  mend  hir  mak  at  god  has  maid. 

2.  To  deceive  by  a  sham  story  or  trick,  or  by 
flattery;  also,  to  flam  off,  up.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  or 
U.S. 

1637  HEYWOOD  Dial.  ii.  Wks.  1874  VI.  112  You  do  not 
well  to  jeere  and  flam  Me.  a  1658  FORD,  etc.  Witch  Edmon- 
ton 11.  ii,  Was  this  your  cunning? — and  then  flam  me  off 
With  an  old  witch.  1660  BOND  Scut.  Reg.  188  Damnable 
Usurpers  . .  flaming  the  people  in  the  mouth  with  a  tale. 
1691  SOUTH  Serin.  (1697)  465  A  God,  who  is  not  to  be 
flamm'd  off  with  Lyes.  17*0  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (1822) 
II.  296  No  such  tricks  for  me.  I  am  not  to  be  flammed  so 
neither.  1837-40  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  (1862)^  153  Few 
would  accept  it.  .without  some  sponsible  man  to  indorse  it, 
that  warn't  given  to  flammin.  1876  Whitlry  Gloss.,  Flam 
up,  to  cajole.  1884  Ckesh.  Gloss.,  Flam,  to  humbug,  or 
deceive.  *  He's  only  flammin.' 

Flam,  var.  of  KLAMM,  FLAN. 

t  Flainail,  flammant.  [a.  F.  flamant : 
see  FLAMINGO.]  A  flamingo. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Flamet  or  Flammant,  a  large 
and  fine  Fowl,  as  big  as  a  wild  Goose,  having  the  Legs  and 
Neck  very  long.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xli.  (1737) 
166  A  Phenicoptere  (which  in  Languedoc  they  call  Flaman). 
1737  OZELL  Rabelnis  n.  i.  II.  14  You  would  have  said  they 
had  been  Cranes,  or  Flamans  (note  a  flame-coloured  Bird 
with  long  red  legs).  1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio). 

Flamant,  flammant  (nVmant).    [a.  OF. 

flam(ni)ant,  f.  flam(ni)er  to  FLAME.]  Flaming. 
Obs.  exc.  Her. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  485  This  constellation  is 
stilea  . .  as  heate-bearing  . .  hot,  flammant.  —  Serpents 
(1658)  751  The  second  is  reddish,  like  fire  flamant.  1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  ill.  iv.  95  He  beareth  seuen  Fire  brands 
Flammant  and  Scintillant,  Proper.  1889  ELVIN  Diet.  Her., 
Flamant,  Flammant. .  Flaming  or  Burning. 

t  Flama'tion.  Obs- '  [f.  FLAME  v.  +  -ATION.] 
Hence  Plama'tious  a.  [-ous].  (See  quot.) 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  387/2  A  Flamation,  or 
Flamatious  feeling  ;  as  the  pain  of  burning  and  scalding. 
Flamb  (flsem),  v.  Sc.  Also  5-6  flawme,  6 
flame,  6,  8  flamm.  [a.  F.  flambe-r  to  singe ; 
originally  a  var.  of  flam(ni)er  to  FLAME.]  trans. 
To  baste  ('with  flaming  lard',  Jam.). 

CI440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  450  Take 
fygges.  .and  frie  horn,  and  flawme  horn  with  honey.  \a  1550 
Freiris  of  Benvik  137  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (1893)  289  Scho 
. .  bad  the  madin  . .  To  flawme,  and  turne,  and  rost  thame 
tenderly,  c  1568  LAUDER  Godlie  Tractate  460  Euerie  fatt 
Souch  fedis  and  flammis  ane  vther.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm. 
xiii,  The  iron  ladle,  with  which  she  had  just  been  ftambing 
(Anglice,  basting)  the  roast  of  mutton. 

Proverb.  1721  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.m  Every  Man  flanuns 
Iwtf  basteth]  the  fat  Sow's  Arse.  They  will  be  sure  to  get 
most  Gifts  that  least  want  them. 

tFlambant  (flje-mbant),  a.  Obs.  exc.  Her. 
[a.  F.  flambant,  pr.  pple.  of  flamber  to  flame.] 
a.  Her.  Flaming,  on  fire.  b.  (See  qnot 
"5970 

1597  GERARD  Herbal  i.  btxxvii.  (1633)  '44  There  is  another 
to  be  seen  with  a  floure  mixed  with  streakes  of  red  and 
ye  low,  resembling  a  flame  of  fire,  whereupon  we  have 
called  it  flambant.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  iv.  (1662)46 
An  Urn  with  an  Heart  flambant  [printed  flamboul]  sup- 
ported by  two  Angels.  1889  ELVIN  Diet.  Her.,  Flambant 
Flaming  or  burning. 

t  Flambe.  [a.  OF.  flambe  (var.  of  flamme 
FLAME  sb.},  still  used  in  Fr.  as  the  name  of  the 
plant.]  a.  A  torch,  b.  The  yellow  flag  (Iris 
pseitdacorus) ;  in  quot.  attrib. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Bochas  11.  xxvii.  (1554)  63  b,  No  flambes  nor 
brondes  clere  shining  To  bren  his  body  w<  fiers  funeral. 
1486  Bk.  St.  AlbansCv,  Take  smale  flambe  rotis. 
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Flambje,  obs.  forms  of  FLAME. 

Flambeau  (flse-mbo-).  Forms  :  7  flambo,  -oy, 
8  -oe,  7-  flambeau  ;  //.  7  flamboys,  7-8  -o(e)s, 
7-  flambeaus,  -eaux.  [a.  f  .flambeau  (  =  med.L. 
flambellum^f.  flambe  Turn  sb.] 

1.  A  torch  ;  esp.  one  made  of  several  thick  wicks 
dipped  in  wax  ;  a  lighted  torch. 

i6«  St.  Trials,  Ct.  Coningsmark,  etc.  n,  I  had  a  flam- 
beafin  my  hand.    1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tran.  fed  2)  133 
Others  fired  their  flamEeauxes  [«V].    1697  CV«J  £  <A  «wyi 
Trav.  (1706)  148  After  the  Collation  was  ended,  Flamboys 
were  brought  in.    1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  VH.  xiv,  Eyes 
as  big  .  .  as  two  large  flambeaux.    18.6  SCOTT  Ant-g.  xxv, 
An  open  grave,  with  four  tall  flambeaus  .  .placed  at  th 
corners.    ?84O  DICKENS  Bam.  Rudge  xvi,  Many  a  pnvate 
chair  .  .  preceded  by  running-footmen  bearing  flambeaux. 
b.  A  fire-signal  or  beacon. 

1688  WOOD  Life  (1894)  III.  533  A  great  flambo  on  Combs 
his  house..  was  seen  as  far  as  Newnham. 

t2.  transf.vn&flg.  (Cf.  torch,  firebrand.)  Obs. 

1670  EACHARD  Coiit.  Clergy.  (1705)  132  Receiving  some 
benediction  from  the  flambo's  of  your  Eyes  a  1670  HACKET 
At>p.  Williams  I.  ccxxvi.  (1693)  220  Our  Laws  of  Correc- 
tion against  such  dangerous  Flambeaux.  1685  Graaans 
Courtiers  Orac.  54  The  sayings  of  Alexander  are  the 
Flamboes  of  his  deeds. 

3.  A  large  decorated  candlestick. 
(In  mod.  Diets.) 

4.  South.  U.S.  'One  of  the  set  of  kettles  used  in 
the  open-kettle  process  of  sugar-making,  so  called 
because  the  flames  of  the  furnace  strike  it  with 
most  force'  (Cent.  Diet.}.     [So  in  Fr.] 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  flambeau-bearer,  -light. 

' 


.     ,  , 

on  before,  went  up  the  staircase  to  a  door  in  a  corridor. 

Hence  Pla-mbeaued  ///.  a.,  furnished  with  or 
lighted  by  flambeaux. 

1851  Meanderings  of  Mem.  1.  166  Flambeaued  folly  of  the 
long  procession. 

Flamberg,    flamberge   (nVmbaig,    flan- 

bfrz,).  [a.  OF.  flamberge,  proper  name  of  the 
sword  of  the  Paladin  Roland  and  of  that  of  Renaud 
of  Montauban  ;  hence,  generally,  a  sword  ;  the 
form  Floberge  occurs  earlier,  and  is  prob.  more 
correct  ;  of  unknown  (presumably  Teut.)  etymo- 
logy.] A  kind  of  fencing-sword  or  rapier. 

1885  E.  CASTLE  Schools  *  Masters  of  Fence  (1892)  271 
The  sword  .  .  is  a  transition  rapier  of  the  Flamberg 
type.  Ibid.  333  The  special  character  of  this  so-called 
Flamberg  is  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  hilt. 

t  Fla-mble,  v.  Obs.  rare-1  [f.  OF.  flamble 
:—]_,,  flammula,  dim.  (Aflamma  flame.]  intr.  To 
be  in  flames  ;  to  flame. 

'557  K'  Arthur  (Copland)  v.  iv,  Lyke  as  y  land  and 
water  had  flambled  [Caxton  has  flammed]  all  on  fyre. 

Flamboyance  (flaemborans).  [f.  as  next  : 
see  -ANCE.]  The  quality  of  being  flamboyant. 

1891  Athenxum  17  Jan.  86/1  Flamboyance  ..  may  be  a 
better  augury  of  right  richness  when  chastening  comes  than 
conventional  moderation. 

Flamboyancy  (flsemboransi).  [f.  next:  see 
-ANCY.]  =  prec.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Flamboyant  (flsemboranl),  a.  and  so.  Also 
9  flambeauant.  [a.  F.  flamboyant,  pr.  pple.  of 
flamboyer,  OF.  flambeiier,  I.  flambe  FLAME  sb. 

The  OF.  word  may  however  descend  from  the  pop.L. 
*flammidiare  (whence  It.  fiammeggiare)  or  the  recorded 
late  'L.ft  ammigare  (Gellius).] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Arch.  Characterized  by  waved  lines  of  con- 
trary flexure  in  flame-like  forms  (Gwilt)  :  of  the 
style  prevalent  in  France  in  the  I  jth  and  the  first 
half  of  the  i6th  c.     Also  absol.  (quasi-rf.). 

1831  RICKMAN  in  Archxologia  XXV.  182  They  are  of  all 
dates,  from  Early  French  to  the  latest  Flamboyant.  1836 
H.  G.  KNIGHT  Arch.it.  Tour  Normandy  215  A  change 
..which  has  recently  acquired  the  fanciful  appellation  of 
Flamboyant.  1848  RICKMAN  Archit.  153  A  tendency  to 
the  Flamboyant  style  of  tracery  is  frequently  observable. 
1861  BERESF.  HOPE  Eng.  Cathedr.  v)th  C.  31  The  exuberant 
Flamboyant  of  the  continent.  1883  Gd.  Words  503  Etch- 
ingham  church,  with  its.  .curious  flamboyant  window. 

b.  In  loose  and  transferred  use  :  Florid,  floridly 
decorated. 

1879  DOWDEN  Souther  i.  9  That  flamboyant  penmanship 
admired  by  our  ancestors.  1883  L.  WINGFIELD  A.  Route  I. 
v.  94  Sir  Francis  Burdett  indulged  in  flamboyant  perora- 
tions. 1887  SAINTSBL-RY  Hist.  Elizao.  Lit.  ii.  42  Although 
he  [Sidney]  seldom  or  never  reaches  the  beauties  of  the 
flamboyant  period  of  prose. 

2.  Of  wavy  form,  suggesting  the  outline  of  a 
flame.     Said  chiefly  of  a  sword. 

1836  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  362  With  massive  face, 
flamboyant  hair.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  80  He  there 
with  the  brand  flamboyant.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ. 
in.  152  A  Siamese  grotesque  head..  [with]  flambeauant  ears. 
1885  E.  CASTLE  Schools  t,  Masters  of  Fence  (1892)  334  By 
some  writers  it  [the  name  Flamberg]  is  restricted  to  the 
flamboyant  Spadone  or  Zweyhander. 

3.  Flamingly  or  gorgeously  coloured. 

1851  LONGF.  Gold.  Leg.  in.  xli,  See,  too,  the  Rose,  above 
the  western  portal  Flamboyant  with  a  thousand  gorgeous 
colours.  1867  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Rural  Studies  3  Whose 
daughters,  in  flamboyant  ribbons,  were  among  the  belles  of 
the  parish.  1888  Punch  13  Oct.  170/3  Oh,  the  flamboyant 
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flare  of  those  fiendish  designs,  With  their  sanguine  paint- 
splashes. 

B.  sb.  A  name  for  certain  plants  with  flame- 
coloured  flowers. 

1879  MRS.  BISHOP  Sk.  Malay  Pen.  i.  in  Leisure  H.  (1883) 
20/2  That  wonderful  flowering  tree  variously  known  as  the 
'flamboyant'  and  'the  flame  of  the  forest'  (Poinciatut 
regia\  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  141  The  riclilj- 
coloured  orange  and  yellow  flowers  of  the  flamboyante 

Hence  Flamboyantly,  adv. 

1894  Speaker  26  May  586/2  Upon  this  canvas  they  are 
radiantly  and  flamboyantly  alive. 

Flamboyantize  (flimborSntaiz),  v.  [f.  prec. 
+  -IZE.]  a.  intr.  To  become  flamboyant,  b. 
trans.  To  render  flamboyant. 

1846  Ecclesiologist  VI.  70  Just  when  Middle-Pointed  in 
France,  was  beginning  to  Flamboyantize.  1857  IHd. 
XVIII.  229  Two  great  marigolds  ;  one  Flamboyantised. 

Flamboyantism  (flsemboi'antiz'm).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ISM.]  Flamboyant  style. 

1846  Ecclesiologist  VI.  72  The  west  window  in . .  its  Flam- 
boyantism, much  resembles  the  eastern. 

FlambU'ginous,  a.  rare-1.  [A  burlesque 
formation  on  FLAM.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  '  flam  '. 

1813  Sporting  Mag.  XL1I.  19  The  ..  flambuginous  sea- 
monster,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Non-Descript. 

Flame  (fl^'m),  sb.  Forms:  4  flaume,  4-5 
flamme,  (5  florae),  4-6  flawme,  flaumbe,  5-7 
flambe,  (7  flam),  4-  flame,  [a.  OF.  flambe, 
flamme :— L.  flamma,  of  disputed  etymology  ;  ac- 
cording to  some  scholars  for  *flagma,  f.  root  *flag- 
mflagrare  to  blaze ;  according  to  others  for  *Jlama, 
l.fld-re  to  blow.] 

1.  Vapour  heated  to  the  point  of  combustion ; 
ignited  gas.     Also,  \flame  offlre. 

a.  without  plural. 

^1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  ll.  261  Flaumbe  ys  but 
lyghted  smoke.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  x.  iv. 
(1495)  376  Flamme  is  fyre  in  ayry  matere.  c  1400  MAUNDBV. 
(Roxb)  viii.  29  Oute  of  be  whilk  commes  flawme  of  fire 
1563  FI-LKE  Meteors  (1640)  23  Where  earthquakes  have 
beene,  great  abundance  of  smoke,  flame,  and  ashes,  is  cast 
out.  1678  HOBBES  Decam.  vi.  60  Flame  is  nothing  but  a 
multitude  of  Sparks.  1704  NEWTON  Opticks  in.  xi.  134  Is 
not  flame  a  vapour,  fume,  or  exhalation  heated  red  hot,  that 
is,  so  hot  as  to  shine?  1831  BREWSTER  Newton  (1855)  II. 
xxv.  368  Flame  consists  of  particles  of  carbon  brought  to 
a  white  heat, — an  opinion  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's. 

b.  with  plural :  A  portion  of  ignited  vaponr, 
often  spire-like  or  tongue-like,    t  To  put  to  flames : 
to  set  on  fire. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxviii.  [xxix.)  7  pe  voice  of  lord 
sherand  be  flaume  of  fire.  1377  LANCL  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  239  J>e 
weyke  and  fyre  wil  make  a  warme  flaumbe.  c  1400  Dtstr. 
Troy  12009  Flammes  of  fyre  fuerse  to  behold,  c  1450  LONE- 
LICH  Grail  xlviii.  174  Fir  and  flambes  they  casten  echedel 
vppon  Moys  there  that  he  sat.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hu<m 
Ixiv.  221  His  vysage  became  lyke  a  flame  of  fyer.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  554  Thrice  to  the  vaulted  Roof 
the  Flames  aspire.  17*1  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (17951 1.  iv. 
272  The  flames  ascended  above  my  head.  1800  tr.  Lagrange  s 
Chem.  II.  245  The  acid  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  1874 
MORLEY  Compromise  (1886)  17  The  sky  of  Paris  was  red 
with  the  incendiary  flames  of  the  Commune. 

c.  fig.  (see  also  6.) 

1548  HALL  Chron.  Hen.  VI,  154  The  inhabitauntes  . .  per- 
ceyuing,  that  the  great  flamme  of  the  Englishe  force  was 
extinct  and  consumid.  1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well  i.  ii.  59  Let 
me  not  Hue  . .  After  my  flame  lackes  oyle.  1613  FAVINE 
Theat.  Hon.  ii.  i.  61  Saint  Hierome,  the  . .  cleare  flame  of 
the  Church.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  /Entid  i.  263  War's  great 
flame  he  shall  kindle  in  Italy. 

d.  //.  (with  the)  =  fire.    Chiefly  with  reference 
to  death  or  destruction  by  bnming.     Phrase,  to 
commit  to  the  flames. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  249/2  The  blessid  chyldren  wente 
thorugh  the  flambes.  1656  COWLEY  Poems,  Misc.  10  Pity 
him  Jove,  and  his  bold  Theft  allow,  The  flames  he  once 
stole  from  thee  grant  him  now.  1713  STEELE  Englishman 
No  55.  354  He  was  put  into  the  flames  with  the  General 
Acclamation  of  the  Multitude.  i;8»  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt. 
Chr.  II.  ix.  191  Ziska.. condemned  the  rest  to  the  flames. 
1817  SHELLEY  Revolt  of  Islam  xn.  xxv.  i  When  the  con- 
suming flames  had  wrapt  ye  round. 

e.  with  reference  to  hell  or  purgatory. 

138*  WYCLIF  Luke  xvi  24  Send  Lazarus  that  he..kele 
my  tunge ;  for  I  am  turmentid  in  this  flawme.  c  1575  W. 
FULKE  Confut.  Doctr.  Purgatory  (1577)  182  To  quench  the 
flambes  of  purgatory.  1637-50  Row  Hist  Kirk  (1842)  304 
By  hellish  flams  thy  soule . .  devoured  bee.  183*  TENNYSON 
Sisters  7  She  died  :  she  went  to  burning  flame. 

ff.  Vital  flame  (see  quot).  Obs.  in  scientific 
use. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Vital  Flame,  a  kind  of  subtil 
gentle  kindled  Heat  which  some  suppose  to  be  in  the 
Heart  of  Living-Creatures. 

2.  The   condition    of  visible   combustion.      In 
phrases,  On  flame,  •)•  on  or  of  a  flame,  in  a  flame, 
in  flames :  blazing,  on  fire ;  transf.  of  a  wound, 
etc.,  inflamed ;  fig.  inflamed  with  anger,  passion,  or 
zeal.     Also  to  put  or  set  on  or  in  (to)  flame,  to 
burst  intoflame(s,  etc.     See  also  AFLAME. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  ii.  14  The  cyte  was  cruelly  sette 
a  fyre,  and  on  a  flamm.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2) 
297  Redolent  gums  . .  incendiated  or  put  to  flames,  wherein 
the  dead  body  is  laid.  1652  J.  WADSWORTH  tr.  Sandoval's 
Civ.  Wars  Spain  351  The  timber  of  the  Church  taking  fire 
therewith,  all  was  immediately  of  a  flame.  1658  A.  Fox 
Wnrtd  Surg.  in.  i.  220  If  a  wound  be  in  a  flame  when 
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drest.  1656  COWI.F.Y  Poems,  Mistress  15  [My  heart]  'tis  all 
on  flame.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  (1677)  182  Set  the  Argives 
hollow  ships  on  flame.  1685  CROWNE  Sir  C.  Nice  v.  49  What 
a  flame  had  your  negligence  put  me  into.  1697  DAMPIEH 
Voy.  I.  116  They  found  their  Boat  all  in  flames.  1711  DE 
FOE  Man.  CrtlW/>r(i84o)  47  The  town . .  was  all  on  a  flame. 
1764  GOLDSM.  'J'rav.  219  Unknown  those  powers  that  raise 
the  soul  to  flame.  1790  BEATSON  _Nav.  q  Mil._Mcm.  I.  74 
Setting  the  nation  in  a  flame  against  the  Minister.  1790 
WILLOCKS  Voy.  ii  Immediately  nis  face  was  all  over  in  a 
flame.  1818  SHELLEY  Km.  Islam  in.  xvi.  8  Below  the 
smoke  of  roofs  involved  in  flame.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ, 
vi.  348  The  day.  .Now  set  a  wrathful  Dian's  moon  on  flame. 
1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton  53  Once,  at  twenty,  he  [Milton] 
was  all  on  flame  by  the  casual  meeting,  .with  a  damsel. 

3.  tmnsf.  A  bright  beam  or  ray  of  light  (esp.  from 
a  heavenly  body). 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  it.  Metr.  iii.  39  J>e  flamus  of  be 
sonne  bat  ouer  comeb  be  sterre  ly?t.  1572  BOSSEWELL 
Armorie  n.  132  These  starres.  .cast  from  them  flambes 
in  maner  of  heares.  1611  BIBLE  Wisd.  xvii.  5  Neither 
could  the  bright  flames  of  the  starres  endure  to  lighten  that 
horrible  night.  1710  POPE  Windsor  For.  300  Where  clearer 
flames  glow  round  the  frozen  Pole.  1842  LONGF.  Sp.  Stud. 
in.  v,  When  the  moon  began  to  show  her  silver  flame.  1877 
BRYANT  Poems,  Little  People  of  Snvw  184  The  northern 
lights,  such  as  thou  seest  In  the  midwinter  nights,  cold, 
wandering  flames. 

b.  //.  Applied  humorously  to  '  red '  hair.  Also 
to  one  who  has  such  hair.  Cf.  CARROT  3. 

1823 'J.  HEE' Slang,  Flames,  red  haired  people  receive  this 
appellation  . . (  vho  should  I  fling  my  precious  ogles  upon 
but  Flames— she  as  lived  at  the  Blue  Posts  ?' 

4.  fig.  Bright  or  glowing  light ;  brilliance,  bril- 
liant colouring. 

1781  COWPER  Friendship  ii,  That  jewel  of  the  purest 
flame.  1873  OUIDA  Pascarel  II.  162  The  flame  of  roses 
burns  on  every  handsbreadth  of  unfilled  ground. 

5.  Something  resembling  a  flame  of  fire :  •)•  a.  A 
(lame-shaped  ornament,     b.  A  streak  or  patch  of 
colour  or  the  like. 

1602  SEGAR  lion.  Mil.  ft  Civ.  ii.  xvii.  88  Mantelets  of 
greene  cloth  of  siluer  . .  bordered  about  with  flambes  of 
golde.  1680  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1562/4  A  Bright  Bay  Gelding 
..a  white  Flame  from  the  Forehead  almost  to  the  Nostrils. 
1820  SHELLEY  Witch  vi.  3  The  sly  serpent,  in  the  golden 
flame  Of  his  own  volumes  intervolved.  1888  Miss  BRADDON 
Fatal  Three  i.  vi,  The  yellow  stonecrop  made  a  flame  of 
colour  on  the  top. 

6.  In  certain  figurative  applications  of  sense  I. 

a.  A  burning  feeling  or  passion,  esp.  of  love  : 
To  fan  the  flame :   to  heighten  its  intensity  by 
artificial  or  artful  means. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxxvii.  i  Alle  kyndul  bou  in  be 
flawme  of  bi  luf.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  279  Thanne 
feeleth  he  anoon  a  flambe  of  delit.  a  1450-1530  Myrr.  our 
Ladye  212  Thre  flaumbes  of  charyte.  1601  SHAKS.  All's 
Well  i.  iii.  217  So  true  a  flame  of  liking.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
v.  807  Abdiel  . .  Stood  up,  and  in  a  flame  of  zeale  severe 
The  current  of  his  fury  thus  oppos'd.  1702  POPE  Sapho  20 
Ah  youth  ungrateful  to  a  flame  like  mine  !  1708  ROWE 
Royal  Convert  Prol.,  The  same  Flame,  by  different  Ways 
expressed,  Glows  in  the  Heroe's  and  the  Poet's  Breast. 
1783  J.  O'KEEFFE  Birth-day  17  The  lovely  town-bred  dame, 
Dear  cause  of  many  a  flame.  1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Mourtray 
Fain.  IV.  212,  I  . .  neglected  no  opportunity  of  fanning  the 
flame.  1814  GARY  Dante,  Paradise  in.  69  She  seemed  With 
love's  first  flame  to  glow.  1885  MABEL  COLLINS  Prettiest 
Woman  ix,  This  flame  of  ardent  ambition  kept  her  alive. 

b.  qazsi-concr.  The  object  of  one's  love.    For- 
merlypoet. ;  now  oalyjocular. 

1647  COWLEY  Mistress,  Eccho  ii,  Thy  flame,  whilst  living, 
.  .Was  of  less  beauty.  1709  PRIOR  Ode,  Euphelia  serves  to 
grace  my  Measure ;  But  Cloe  is  my  real  Flame,  a  1760 
J.  BROWNE  Poems,  Let.  to  Corinna  (1768)  109  My  earliest 
flame,  to  whom  I  owe  All  that  a  Captain  needs  to  know. 
1807  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  263  This  little  damsel,  .was 
my  uncle  John's  third  flame.  1840  THACKERAY  Paris 
si.-U.(iSji)  237  Her  heart  remains  faithful  to  her  old  flame, 
the  doctor. 

t  c.  Brightness  of  fancy,  power  of  genius,  vigour 
of  thought.  OPS. 

1642  DENHAM  Cooper's  H.  88  As  thine  his  fate,  if  mine  had 
beene  his  [Homer's]  Flame.  1672  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.) 
Rehearsal  i,  Persons  of  Quality . .  that  understand  what 
Flame  and  Power  in  writing  is.  1702  ROWE  Tamerl.  Prol., 
Like  him  (tho'  much  unequal  to  his  Flame)  Our  Author 
makes  a  pious  Prince  his  Theme. 

f7.  A  name  of  a  variety  of  carnation.  (See  quot.) 

1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Carnation,  The  Flames 
have  a  red  Ground  always  strip'd  with  Black  or  very  dark 
Colours. 

8.  A  name  given  to  certain  British  moths. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  399  Noctua 
putris,  the  Flame.  Ibid.  422  Geometra  ruliadata,  the 
Flame.  1862  MORRIS  Brit.  Moths  II.  15  Anticlea  rubi- 
daria,  the  Flame. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  flame- 
banner,  -heat,  -lamp,  -light,  -signal,  -tongue. 

1880  TENNYSON  Columbus,  The  great  *flame-banner  borne 
by  Tenerifle.  1812-6  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  fy  Art  I.  11 
In  changing  the  form  of  iron,  the  white  "flame  heat  is  used. 
1888  Daily  News  10  May  3/1  Miners'  electric  lamps  . .  so 
convenient,  .that  it  would  really  seem  to  be  nothing  short 
of  criminal  folly  to  run  the  slightest  risk  with  "flame  lamps. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  ix.  75  The  search  of  Tyrants 
by  the  "flame-light  of  Persecutions,  a  1835  MRS.  HEMANS 
League  of  Alps  xxvi.  Poems  (1875)  237  *  Flame-signals 
through  the  midnight  sprung.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der. 
viu.  Ixiv,  Where  the  flowers  are  no  better  than  a  crop  of 
'flame-tongues  burning  the  soles  of  pur  feet. 

b.  objective,  as  flame-breathing,  -darting,  -snort- 
ing; also  flame-devoted. 

-621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  vn.  (1626)  235  'Flame-breath- 
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ing  btils  you  tam'd.  1611  SYLVESTER  Dn  Bartas  n.  iv. 
in.  Schisme  403  The  Welkin's  studded  with  new  Blazing- 
Stars,  *  Flame-darting  Lances.  1767  W.  L.  LEWIS  Statins' 
Thebaid  vi.  76  They  crown  with  Cypress  . .  the  *Flame- 
devoted  Bier.  1614  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas^  Bethulia's 
Rescue  \\\.  i  *  Flame-snorting  Phlegon's  ruddy  breath  began 
Reducing  Day. 

c.  instrumental  and  originative,  as  flame-bred, 
-feathered,  -irradiated^  -robed,  -sparkling,  -tipped, 
-uplifted,  -winged. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\,  iv.  n.  Magnificence  361 
If  I  live,  I  live  her  *  Flame-bred- Flie.  1591  Ibid,  i.  iv.  272 
With  his  "flame  feath'red  arrow.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinnrcli., 
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a  Seraph  glows.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argents  v.  xx. 
402  Thy  chaste  "flame-sparkling  eyes.  1836  KEBLE  in  Lyra 
Apost.  11849)  215  Some  "flame-tipl  arrow  of  the  Almighty 
falls.  1842  SIR  A.  DE  VERB  Song  of  Faith.  52  The  legion 
hands  Of  "flame-uplifted  Demons.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's 
Met.  xiv.  (1626)890  loue.  .with  "flame-winged  thunder  earth 
affrights,  a  1881  RossErn  House  of  Life  ix,  One  flame- 
winged  brought  a  white-winged  harp-player. 

d.  parasynthetic  and  similative,  as  flame-eyed, 
-faced,  -haired,  -like,  -shaped  adjs. ;  flame-like, 
•wise  advs. ;  limitative,  as  flame-proof. 

1609  B.  JONSON  Masque  of  Queens  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  568/2 
"Flame-ey'd  Rage.  1871  PALGRAVE  Lyr.  Poems  50 
That  *flame-faced  patriot  band.  ^1605  ROWLEY  liirth 
Merl.  iv.  v.  343  Above  yon  *flame-haired  beam  that 
upwards  shoots.  Appears  a  dragon's  head.  1567  MAPLET 
Gr.  Forest  5  b,  The  Chrusoprase  is  . .  in  the  night  time  . . 
"flamelike,  in  the  day  time  yelow.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's 
Met.  xv.  (1626)  718  Rouling  about  his  eyes  that  flame-like 
blaz'd.  1886  Illustr.  Land.  News  2  Jan.,  The  materials 
had  been  made  "flame-proof.  1876  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Man 
vii.  (ed.  3)  193  One  '  flame-shaped  arrow-head.  1865  SWIN- 
BURNE A  talanta  37  My  heart  Takes  fire  and  trembles  "flame- 
wise. 

1O.  Special  comb. :  flame-bearer,  a  book-name 
for  the  genus  Selasphorus  of  humming-birds,  cha- 
racterized by  the  great  brilliancy  of  the  gorgets  of 
the  males ;  flame-bed  (Steam-engine)  (see  quot.) ; 
flame-box,  '  sometimes  applied  to  that  portion  of 
the  shell  of  a  steam  boiler  which  contains  the  smoke 
or  flame  tubes'  (Lockwood  1892) ;  flame-bridge, 
'  a  wall  rising  from  the  floor  of  a  furnace  to  cause 
the  flame  to  impinge  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boiler' 
(Knight  1874);  flame-cap,  a  pale  cap-like  appear- 
ance which  the  upper  part  of  the  flame  of  a  safety- 
lamp  or  fire-damp  indicator  assumes,  and  which 
indicates  the  presence  of  gas  ;  flame  carpet,  the 
moth  Coremia  propugnaria ;  flame-cell,  a  small 
cavity  in  the  excretory  canal  of  a  flat-worm  (see 
quot.) ;  flame-chamber(see  quot.) ;  flame-engine, 
'  an  early  name  for  the  gas-engine,  in  which  the 
piston  is  moved  by  the  expansion  due  to  the  sudden 
combustion  of  a  body  of  gas  in  the  cylinder' 
(Knight  1874);  flame-flue,  'the  combustion  flue 
of  a  horizontal  boiler,  so  named  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  smoke  or  return  flues  which  are  built  in 
brick-work'  (Lockwood  1892)  ;  flame-furnace, 
a  furnace  in  which  the  ore  or  metal  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  flame,  but  is  not  in  contact  with 
the  fuel ;  f  flame-god,  ?  the  sun  ;  flame-kiln  (cf. 
flame-furnace) ;  flame-plates,  the  top  or  crown 
plates  of  a  boiler  flue  or  fire-box  (Lockwood 
1888)  ;  flame-shoulder,  the  moth  Noctua  plecta. 
1882  OGILVIE  s.  v.,  The  little  "flame-bearer  (Selasphonis 
scintilla)  inhabits  the  inner  side  of  the  extinct  volcano 
Chiriqui,  in  Veragua.  1859  RANKINE  Steam  Engine  §  304 
The  flame  chamber,  .has  often  a  floor  of  fire-brick,  called 
the  "flame  bed.  1893  Dublin  Rev.  July  653  The  wick  of  the 
lamp  has  to  be  pulled  down  until  the  flame  becomes  pale  and 
non-luminous.  In  this  condition  it  is  small  and  of  low  tem- 
perature, and  therefore  ill-suited  to  produce  "flame  caps. 
1863  MORRIS  Brit.  Moths  II.  18  Coremia  propj4gnaria, 
'Flame  Carpet.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  537/1  The 
spaces  between  the  round  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  body 
are  star-shaped  in  form,  and  into  these  the  finest  excretory 
tubules  . .  open  by  funnels,  into  each  of  which  projects  a 
vibratile  cihum,  thus  constituting  the  so-called '  "flame-cells '. 
1859  RANKINE  Steam  Engine  §_  304  The  "flame-chamber, 
being  the  space  immediately  behind  the  bridge  in  which  the 
combustion  of  the  inflammable  gases  that  pass  over  the 
bridge  is  or  ought  to  be  completed.  1862  A  tlantic  Monthly 
July  70/2  Ericsson . .  soon  discovered  that  his  "flame-engine, 
when  worked  by  the  combustion  of  mineral  coals,  was  [etc.  ] 
1888  Lockwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  * Flame-furnace,  a 
reverberatory  furnace.  1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  i.  ii. 
175,  I  thinke  the  blind  doth  see,  the  "flame  God  rise  From 
Sisters  couch,  each  morning  to  the  skies.  1807  VANCOUVER 
Agric.  Devon  (1813)28  This  limestone ..  is  burnt  in  what  are 
called  *flame-kilns.  1862  MORRIS  Brit.  Motks.  II.  141 
Noctua  plecta,  "Flame-shoulder. 

b.  in  some  names  of  plants  with  vivid  scarlet 
or  crimson  flowers :  flame-flower,  a  species  of 
Kniphofia  (Tritomd);  flame  lily  (see  quot.); 
flame-tree,  (a)  the  Stercttlia  acerifolia  of  New 
South  Wales;  (b)  the  Nuytsia  floribunda  of 
Western  Australia,  also  called  flre-tree;  (c)  the 
Butea  frondosa  or  palash  tree. 

1882  Garden  14  Jan.  19/2  We  came  across  several  colonies 
of  Pampas  Grass  ..  associated  with  "Flame  flowers  (Tri- 
totna).  1841  MRS.  LOUDON  Ladies'  Floruier^ard.  129  Pyro- 
lirion.  the  "Flame  Lily.  1866  Treas.  Bat.,  "Flame  tree, 
Brachychitoii  acerifolinm.  1883  Cassell's  Fam.  Mag,  Oct. 


are  flame-trees,  showing  in  spring  vivid  patches  of  crimson. 

Flame  (fie>m),v.  Forms:  4-5  flambe,  flaumbe, 
flaume,  flawme,  flamme,  4-  flame.  See  also 
FLAME.  [ME.  flambe,  flumme,  a.  OF.  flambc-r, 
flam(tn]er,  f.  flambe, flamme  FLAME  si.] 

1.  intr.  To  burn  with  a  flame  or  with  flames ;  to 
emit  flarnes ;  to  blaze.  Also  with  away,  forth, 
out,  up. 

1377  LANGU  P.  PI.  B.  xvii.  205  A  fyre  flaumende  forth 
oute  of  bobe.  la  1400  Morte  Arth.  1975  Owre  kyng  gerte 
felschene  his  fyrez,  flawmande  fulle  heghe.  1481  CAXTON 
Myrr.  n.  iii.  67  Fyre  brennyng  . .  goth  rtammyng  vnto  the 
clowdes.  1548  HALL  Chron.  195 b,  Other  causes.. made  y 
fyre  to  flame.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i.  iii.  16  His  left  Hand 
which  did  flame  . .  Like  twentie  Torches.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  x.  479  Fire  lying  hid  under  ashes,  and  touch'd  will 
flame.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  1  (16551  J6s  The  Admiral 
of  Portugal  began  to  flame  being  fired  with  two  Holland 
fire  ships.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  62  A  Dungeon  horrible, 
on  all  sides  round  As  one  great  Furnace  flam'd. 
1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  242  A  volcano., 
flamed  out  that  night.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I. 
viii.  39  Spirits  of  wine  will  flame  with  a  candle,  but  not 
with  a  spark.  £1839  LANDOR  Imag.  Conn.,  Southey  fr 
Porson  n,  There  is  a  paleness  in  intense  fires ;  they  do  not 
flame  out  or  sparkle.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Ejrp.  xxxix.  356 
Lard  lamps  flaming  away  vigorously. 

~b.flg. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  225  panne  flaumbeth  he  [be 
holygoste)  as  fyre  on  fader  &  on  films.  1614  BP.  HALL  Recoil. 
Treat.  976  Cruelty  hath  but  smoaked  before,  now  it  flames 
up.  1752  YOUNG  Brothers  I.  i,  Sparks  of  war,  Which  might 
one  day  flame  up  to  strong  revenge.  1770  LANGHORNE  Pin- 


many  parts  with  Civil  War.     1890  Century  Mag.  Jan.  362/1 
Alien  blood  flamed  in  her  veins. 

fc.  transf.  To  emit  a  smell  (also,  of  a  smell, 
to  issue)  with  violence  like  that  of  flame. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xii.  255  Whan  his  caroigne  shal 
come  in  caue  to  be  buryed,  I  leue  it  flaumbe  ful  foule  be 
folde  al  aboute.  14. .  MS.  Laud  656  fol.  4  b,  A  flauour 
flambeb  berfro,  bey  ielleden  hit  alle. 

2. flg.  a.  Of  the  passions,  etc.:  To  burn  like 
flames.  To  flame  out :  to  burst  out  violently. 

a  1591  R.  GREENHAM  Wks.  (1599)  22  Though  he  keep  thy 
sinne  from  flaming  out.  a  1625  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Lovers  Pro- 
gress i.  i.  (Rtldg.)  637/2  Lascivious  fires,  should  such  flame 
in  you.  1707  NORRIS  Treat.  Humility  vi.  240  Here  and 
there  where  their  malice  flames  out.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  244  The  rage  of  James  flamed  high. 

b.  Of  persons :  To  burn  (with  envy,  fury,  indig- 
nation, etc.) ;  to  look  angrily  or  passionately  upon. 
To  flame  out,  up :  to  break  out  into  open  anger 
or  indignation ;  to  '  fire  up '. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xxii.  106  Whiche 
wholy  flame  with  enuy  and  hatred.  1681  CROWNE  Hen. 
VI,  iv.  49,  I  flame  with  fury  to  be  at  it.  a  1701  SEDLEY 
Happy  Pair  (1766)  16  With  heat  of  loue  he  flam'd  upon 
his  mate.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  V.  xiv.  112  If 
the  alliance  . .  take  effect  . .  how  will  she  flame  out ! 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  195  He  flamed  with  in- 
dignation. 1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  I.  in.  vi.  180  An 
Osianderism  . .  much  flamed-upon  by  the  more  orthodox 
ism.  1858  Ibid.  (1865)  II.  v.  viii.  132  Queen  Sophie  . .  did 
once,  .lose  her  royal  patience  and  flame  out. 

3.  transf.  To  glow  like  flame  or  as  with  flames ; 
to  shine  brightly,  gleam  rnddily.    Also  with  away, 

forth,  up,  etc. 

13..  E.  E.  Allil.  P.  A.  768  Maskellez  bryd  bat  bryjt 
con  flambe.  1530  PALSGR.  551/1,  I  have  sene  the  yerthe 
flame  a  nyght  season  lyke  any  fyre.  1535  STEWART 
Cm*.  Scot.  II.  320  The  face  of  Phebus  flamand  fair. 
1621  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Thierry  $  Theodoret  in.  ii.  (Rtldg.) 
417/2  There's  anger  yet  Flames  in  your  eyes.  1698 
CROWNE  Caligula  i.  Dram.  Wks.  1874  IV.  360  Caesar 
[led]  A  flying  camp  of  ranting  concubines,  Who  nam'd,  and 
gave  a  lustre  to  the  day.  c  1710  C.  FIENNES  Diary  (1888) 
257  Diamonds  wch  flamed  at  y8  Least  motion.  1740  DYER 
Ruins  Rome  21  The  rising  sun  Flames  on  the  ruins.  1777 
MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Oct.,  This  . .  room  was  . .  flaming 
with  velvet.  1807  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  133  Fling  . .  a 
red  shawl  over  the  figure  of  a  fashionable  belle,  and  let  her 
flame  away  with  it  in  Broadway.  1826  SYD.  SMITH  Wks. 
(1859)  II.  74  The  mud  is  flaming  with  the  scarlet  curlew. 
1882  EDNA  LYALL  Donovan  xv,  She  felt  the  colour  flame 
up  in  her  cheeks.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sq.  15  The 
dentist . .  flamed  forth  in  his  second  dress  as  a  captain  of 
banditti. 

4.  a.  intr.  To  move  as  or  like  flame. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple /si.  xi.  iv, Those  holy  Fishers  once 
amongs  Thou  flamedst  bright  with  sparkling  parted  tongues. 
1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  n.  65  Meteor-like,  flame  lawless  thro* 
the  void.  1892  TENNYSON  Death  of  CEnone  38  (Akoar's 
Dream)  Once  again  thou  flamest  heavenward. 
b.  trans.  To  send  forth  or  convey  by  flaming. 

14. .  LYDG.  Balade  of  our  Ladie  ix,  Flambe  down  be 
doleful  light  of  thyn  influence.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii. 
200  In  euery  Cabyn,  I  flam'd  amazement :  sometime  I'M 
diuide,  And  bume  in  many  places.  1892  T.  A.  COOK  Old 
Touraine  I.  91  An  old  system  of  signalling  by  beacon  fires 
.  .which  flamed  messages  along  the  valley. 

f5.  To  bum,  set  on  fire,  consume  with  flames. 

1583  STANYHURST  jEneis  in.  (Arb.)  79  Sundry  hostes  are 
flamed  on  altars.  ig»o  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  ix.  18  Malbecco 
seeing  them  resolvd  . .  To  flame  the  gates.  1612  N.  FIELD 
Woman's  a  Weather-cock  i.  i,  The  Masculine  Element  of 
Fire  Shall  flame  his  Pyramids  downe  to  the  Earth.  1737 
WHISTON  Josephus'  Antiq.  Diss.  in.  xiii,  Some  were  nailed 
to  crosses,  and  others  flamed  to  death. 
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FLAME-COLOUR. 

t  6.  To  cause  to  glow  with  enthusiasm,  zeal, 
etc.  ;  to  kindle,  inflame,  excite,  animate.  Obs. 

1:1380  WVCUF  Scl.  Whs.  III.  36  pc  swete  odour  berof 
schulde  flawme  mennys  hertis.  1596  SPKNSER  F.  O.  v.  i.  14 
Flam'd  with  zea!  of  vengeance  inwardly,  He  ask'd  [etc.]. 
1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xiv.  22  That  sacred  vigour 
which  had  wont  .  .  To  flame  the  Poets  noble  brest.  1640 
SHIRLEY  Coronation  n.  D  j  b,  Their  courage  is  so  nobly 
flamed. 

7.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  flame.  Cf.  Sc. 
FLAMB. 

1875  lire's  Diet.  Artslll.  88  After  flaming,  the  pieces  are 
successively  laid  on  an  inclined  table  exposed  to  the  fire. 
1885  DOLLEY  Bacteria  Investigation  I.  69  The  pipette  is 
first  thoroughly  sterili/ed  by  flaming  every  portion  of  it. 

Flame,  obs.  form  of  FLEAM. 

Fla'nie-ctvlotir.  The  colour  of  flame  ;  a 
bright  reddish  yellow  or  orange. 

1608  B.  JONSON  Masque  of  Beauty,  Splendor  in  a  robe  of 
flame  colour.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  265  F  7  Melesinda 
wraps  her  Head  in  Flame  Colour.  1858  J.  MARTINEAU 
Stud.  Chr.  143  The  preternatural  flame-colour  mingled  in 
the  crucibles  of  hell. 
b.  attrib.  or  adj.  =  next. 

1763  DEL  PINO  Sp.  Diet.,  Calallo  dc  color  morado,  a 
flame  colour  horse. 

Fla'me-COloured,  a.    Of  the  colour  of  flame. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  iy,  i.  ii.  u  A  faire  hot  Wench  in 
Flame-coloured  Taffata.  1647  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  22  He 
.  .  Weares  a  fring'd  petticote  &  flame-colour'd  veyle.  1704 
SWIFT  T.  Tub  ii.  Flame-coloured  Satin.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT 
Dan.  Der.  IV.  liii.  96  Her  dusky,  flame-coloured  garment. 
Jig.  1784  R.  BACE  Barkam  Doivns  I.  113  Damnation  ! 
swore  my  Lord,  and  a  few  other  flame-coloured  ejaculations. 

Flamed  (nV'mdl,  ///.  a.    [f.  FLAME  v.  and  sl>. 

+  -ED  1,  *.] 

1.  Aflame,  burning. 

1413  Pilgr.  Soivle  in.  viii.  (Caxton  1483)  55  A  furnoys.. 
alle  flammed  with  fyre.  1583  STANYHURST  lEneis  u.  (Arb.) 
54  The  .  .  Greeks  thee  flamd  citty  with  ruthlesse  victorye 
ransack.  1634  HABINGTON  Castara  (Arb.)  61  A  flamed  dart 
shot  from  her  eye. 

2.  Furnished  with  flames. 

1851  E.  J.  MILLINGTON  tr.  Didron's  Chr.  Archxol.  \.  452 
Wheels  which  are  both  winged  and  flamed  .  .  to  express  the 
extreme  of  velocity. 

3.  Of  a  tulip  :  Bearing  flame-like  marks. 
1665-76  RAY  Flora  94  The  flowers  are.  .yellow,  .and  some 

striped,  feathered,  or  flamed.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Lior.  Pract. 
Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  302  A  Tulip,  is  called  flamed,  when  a  broad 
irregular  stripe  runs  up  the  middle  of  the  petals,  with  short 
abrupt  projecting  points,  branching  out  on  each  side. 

t  Fla'meful,  a.  Obs.  rare~\.  [f.  FLAMED.  + 
-FBI.]  Full  of  flame.  In  cjuot.yff. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  i.  Eden  401  When  pale 
Phlegm,  or  saffron-colour'd  Choler.  .print  upon  our  Under- 
standing's Tables  ;  That,  Water-wracks  :  this  other,  flame- 
full  Fables. 

Flameless  (fl^-mles),  a.  [f.  FLAME  s/>.  + 
-LESS.]  Devoid  of  flame  ;  burning  without  flame. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  u.  iv.  i.  Trophies  55  A  fire  so 
great  Could  not  live  flameless  long.  1638  G.  SANDYS  Par. 
Dili.  Poems,  Lament.  Jer.  ii.  7  Jehova.  .forsakes  His  flame- 
lesse  Altar.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  (1857)  I-  '•  vn.  x.  219  It 
burns  .  .  flameless,  as  charred  coals  do.  1884  SWINBURNE  in 
19^/1  Cent.  May  775  The  flameless  fire  of  imaginative  thought. 

Fla-melet.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LET.]  A  small 
flame. 

1849  LONGF.  By  Hit  fireside,  K.  Witlafs  Drinking- 
ffara  viii.  3  The  flamelets  flapped  and  flickered.  1871 
B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  iv.  ii.  251  Upon  our  phalanx' 
shining  lances  A  nimble  host  of  flamelets  dances. 

Flamen  (flymen).  Forms:  4-5  flamyu(e 
(erron.  flaume),  4-7  flamin(e,  7  flammin(g,  7- 
flamen.  [a.  L.  flamen,  of  doubtful  etymology  ; 
some  modern  scholars  believe  it  to  stand  for  *flad- 
men,  l.flad-  :-\V  Aryan  *b!ildd-  as  in  Goth.  blSt-an, 
OE.  bUt-an  to  sacrifice  Bothers  regard  it  as  standing 
for  flagmen,  f.  root  flUg-  to  burn  (from  burning 
sacrifices).] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  priest  devoted  to  the  service 
of  a  particular  deity,  f  Flamin  diall=  L.  flamen 
dialis,  the  flamen  of  Jupiter. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Lwy  i.  (1822)  34  Yit  he  institute  the 
sacrihce  that  pertenit  to  the  flamin  diall.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor 
II.  l.  229  Seld-showne  Flamins  Doe  presse  among  the 
popular  Throngs.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  37  The 
Romans  .  .  knew  of  learning  little  but  what  their  Augurs  and 
Hamms  taught  them.  1733  POPE  Ea.  Man  m.  266  Then 
first  the  Flamen  tasted  living  food.  1880  MUIRHEAD 
HI  L  lira  No  person  is  elected  to  the  oflke  of  one  of  the 
greater  flamens,  i.  e.  a  flamen  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  or  Quirinus 
.  .unless  born  of  farreate  parents. 


. 

2.  transf.  Applied  to  other  priests,  etc. 
£1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xii.  141  The  Archiflamyn  or  the 
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Let  the  poor  guardless  natives  never  feel  The  flamen's  fraud. 
3.  ihe  L.  flamen  and  archiftamen  (see  AECH- 
FLAMEN)  were  used  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  to 
denote  the  two  grades  of  alleged  sacerdotal  func- 
tionaries in  heathen  Britain,  whose  place  was  taken 
on  the  conversion  of  the  island  by  bishops  and 
archbishops.  Hence  pseudo-ffist.  in  Eng.  writers. 
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^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  5756  Eyght  fc 
twenty  flamms  men  tolde.  1387  TEEVISA  Iligdm  (Rolls) 
1 1.  1 1 1, 28  bisshoppis  icleped  flamynes.  1480  CAXTON  Descr. 
Brit.  25  To  theMi  archbisshops  sees  were  subgette  xxvnj 
bisshops  and  were  called  flamines.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb. 
viii.  112  With  Fanes  vnto  her  Gods,  and  Flamins  euery- 
where.  1651  COLLINGES  Caveat  for  Pro/.  (1653)  132  It  holds 
as  much  for  Bishops  and  Archbishops  (instead  of  Flammms 
and  Archflammins). 

4.  attrib.,  z&flamcn-priest. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  ttrel.  n.  v.  (1535)  "4  bi 
Their  gownes  long  lyke  flamine  prestes. 

Hence  Fla'menship,  the  office  of  a  flamen. 

1600  HOLLAND  Ltvyxxvi.  xxiii.  (1609)601  C.  Claudius,  the 
Arch-flamine  of  Jupiter,  lost  his  Flammeship.  1610  HEALEY 
St.  Aug.  Cilie  a/God (\teo)ji  Flamines,  inheritors  of  the 
ancient  Flamine-ship. 

Flamenco,  -go,  obs.  forms  of  FLAMINGO. 
Flamer  (fte'-mai).    [f.  FLAME  v.  +  -EK  i.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  flames. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  ii.  996  And  then  no  more 
you  would  the  Aire  allow  For  Element,  then  th'  hot  bright 
Flamer  now.  161*  STURTEVANT  Metallica  (1854)  no  The 
Scottish  coal  is  the  best  flamer.  1887  Pall  Mall  C.  9  Dec. 
5/2  Armed  only  with  an  electric  battery,  or  was  it  only 
a  flamer?  with  which  he  signalled  to  the  magic  lantern. 

2.  slang.  A  person  or  thing  glaringly  conspicuous. 
1809  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1810)  XIII.  163  Dick  Daredevil 

. .  sported  a  brace  of  Jlamers^  (wenches)  on  his  coach-box. 
1840  H.  COCKTON  Val.  I'ox  ii.  5  A  criticism  on  the  even- 
ing's performance  which  certainly  was  . .  'a  regular  flamer.' 

Flamery,  obs.  form  of  FLDMMEBY. 
Fla-meship.  nonce-wd.    [f.  FLAME  sb.  +-SHIP.] 
The  personality  or  dignity  of  (the  god  of)  flame. 

a.  1637  B.  JONSON  Underwoods,  Execration  Vulcan,  Pox 
on  your  Flameship,  Vulcan. 

t  Flamet.  Obs.  [a.  F.  flamet  (also  in  Pr.).] 
=  FLAMINGO.  1706  [see  FLAMAN.] 

Flamfew  (fte'mfiw).  Also  6  flamefew,  9  Sc. 
flamfoo.  [Corruption  of  F.  fanfelue :— med.L. 
famfalfica  bubble,  lie,  app.  ad.  Gr.  vofup6\v(  bubble. 
Cf.  moA.F.fanfre/ut/ie.']  A  gewgaw,  trifle,  fantastic 
thing. 

Also  Sc.  '  Any  gaudy  trapping  in  female  dress,'  *  a  gaudily 
dressed  female*  0am.). 

1580  BARET  A  Iv.  /•'  6 1 4  A  Flamefew,  or  the  mooneshine  in 
the  water.  1583  STANYHURST  SEneis,  etc,  (Arb.)  138  Voyd 
ye  fro  theese  flamfews..set  a  part  the  begun  wurcic.  1890 
Temple  Bar  Mag.  Nov.  430  Fancy.. had  bodied  forth  a 
curious  flamfew. 

t  Fla'minal,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  flamindlis,  f. 
flamen  FLAMEN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flamen. 

^1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xlviii.  385  The  Flaminal 
Mists,  and  mysterious  Flamens. 

Flaniineons  (fld'mi-n/ds),  a.  Also  flaminious. 
[f.  L.  flamin-,  FLAMEN  +  -sous,  -lous.  Cf.  L. 
flaminiusl\  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flamen. 

1846  WORCESTER  Flamineous  (citing  MORE).  1864  WOR- 
CESTER Flaminious.  [?  Error  forjlammeous,  in  H.  More.] 

Flaming  (fl^-mirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FLAME  v.  + 
-ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  verb  FLAME.  Also 
concr.,  something  which  flames  or  resembles  a  flame.  \ 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  970  The  flammyng  of  |>e  flese  was  ferly 
to  see.     1546  BALE.£»£-.  Votaries  I.  39/1  A..starre,  whiche 
seined  with  flamynges  of  fyre  to  fall  into  the  sea.    1854 
RUSKIN  Lett.  Archit.  Add.  128  Wherever  colour  is  intro-    ! 
duced,  ornamentation . .  may  consist  in  mere  spots,  or  bands,    , 
or  flamings. 

Flaming  (flf  '-min),///.  a.  Also  4  flamroande,    I 
flaumbeand,  5  flawmand.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  flames;  in  flames  or  on  fire,  as  a  com- 
bustible ;  esp.  inflaming  sword. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxiii.  150  pe  flawmand  swerde 
pat  Godd  ordaynd  bare  before  be  entree.  1509  HAWES  Past. 
Pleas.  XLIII.  ix,  Thus  in  flanrynge  tonges  all  aboute  1  flye. 
1611  BIBLE  Gen.  iii.  24  A  flaming  sword.  1781  GIBBON  Decl. 
ft  F.  III.  137  The  spoil,  and  cattle,  of  the  flaming  villages.  : 
1821  SHELLEY  Promcth.  Unl>.  i.  88  Nor  yon  volcano's  flam- 
ing  fountains. 

jig.  1421  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  I 
191  A  flawmyng  vertu  dwellys  yn  (>e  hert.  1509  HAWES  [ 
Joyf.  Medit.  17  O  flambynge  honour  of  euery  hardy  herte  > 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VIII.  ii.  16  O  these  [ 
flaming  spirits  !  1874  MORLEY  Compromise  (1886)  264  The 
flaming  hopes  of  its  friends. 

t  b.  Flaming  chapel  =  F.  chapelle  ardente :  a 
chapel  or  chamber  thickly  set  with  lighted  tapers. 

1801  Pan's  as  it  was  II.  Ixvii.  318  A  flaming  chapel  was    | 
constructed  at  the  entrance  of  the  house. 

2.  Burning  hot,  inflamed,  fiery. 

l6j»7  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  m.  841  Red  Blisters  ..  And 

di 

C,  .  _..        

b.  quasi-f&fo.,  as  flaming-hot,  lit.  . 

1638  SmT.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)32  The  wind  less'ned, 
and  weather  grew  flaming  hot.  1681  BAXTER  Atol. 
Nonconf.  Min.  in  Flaming-hot  Disputer. 

3.  transf.  Emitting  rays  of  light,  flashing,  glow- 
ing, brilliant,     t  Flaming  fly  =  FIREFLY. 

13..  E.E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1468  Alle  be  fruyt  in  (K>  formes 
of  flaumbeande  gemmes.  ?  a.  1400  Morte  Arth.  198 
r tesauntez  enflureschit  in  flammande  silver,  c  1400  Destr. 


juice  in  their  tailes.  1744  BERKELEY  Siris  §  187  The  glory 
«i  T\  '  w,hlch  was  wont  to  appear  in  a  flaming  light. 
1836  DISRAELI  Vm.  Grey  HI.  vii,  The  large  yellow  eye  grew 
more  flaming  and  fiery. 


FLAMMEOUS. 

b.  in  regard  to  colour :  Resembling  flame,  very 
bright  or  vivid. 

c  1450  Crt.  of  Love  793  Her  mouth  is  short  . .  Flaming 
somedele,  not  over  red.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
(ed.  2)  297  The  Bannana's  ..  from  a  dark-greene,  mellow 
into  a  flaming  yellow.  1718  PKIOR  Solomon  l.  xxxvi,  At 
Noon  in  flaming  Yellow  bright.  1863  Miss  BRADDON 
Eleanor's  l-'ict.  II.  i.  3  The  flaming  poppies  among  the 
ripening  com.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  VI.  xvl.  xii.  282 
Voltaire  has  used  his  flamingest  colours  on  this  occasion. 
t  C.  Of  a  person  :  Gaudy,  '  loud  ',  flaring. 

1781  R.  KING  London  Spy  95  A  Serjeant  of  the  guards 
entered,  .with  a  flaming  wench. 

4.  Jig.  Highly   coloured,    highflown  ;    startling, 
extravagant. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  i.  ii.  115  He  hauing  colour  enough, 
and  the  other  higher,  is  too  flaming  a  praise  for  a  good 
complexion.  1730  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  xi.  11840)  191, 
I  had  heard  some  flaming  stories  of  Captain  Avery,  and  the 
fine  things  he  had  done  in  the  Indies.  1796  JANE  AUSTRN 
Pride  ff  Prej.  x.  (1813)  224  The  good  lady  . .  did  give  him 
a  most  flaming  character.  1850  PRESCOTT  Peru  II.  6  The 
flaming  pictures  . .  given  by  the  natives  of  the  riches  of  the 
land.  1868  HELPS  Realmah  II.  xvii.  287  There  comes  out 
a  flaming  attack  against  some  poor  man. 

5.  Flagrant,  glaring,  monstrous.  1 0bs. 

1706  COLLIER  Reply  to  Dr.  Filmer  (1730)  412  The  most 
flaming  Instances  of  Vice.  1737  WATERLAND  Eucharist 
583  A  flaming  Absurdity. 

ti.  Like  waving  flame  in  appearance ;  flamboyant. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xi.  192  Vith  baneris  richt  freschly 
flawmand.  1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2176/4  A  Silver  Hilted 
Sword,  with  the  Blade  waved  or  flaming.  1874  BOUTELL 
Arms  Sf  Arm.  ix.  177  The  blade  of  this  sword  not  un- 
commonly affected  a  wavy  or  flaming  (Jlamboyante)  outline. 

Hence  Tla'mingly  adv. 

id 
1681 

,      (and 

so  flamingly  meddle)  with  what  he  understands  not  ?  1834 
H.  AINSWORTH  Roo/nvoodi.  iv.  (1878)  31  A  flamingly  gilt  dial. 
1888  Ifarper*s  Mag.  Nov.  838/1  You  are  flamingly  patriotic. 

Flamingo  (flami-rjgo).  Forms :  6  (fleming), 
flemengo,  7-8  flamingo,  flamenco,  7-  flamingo. 
See  also  FLEMING,  FLAMAN.  [a.  Pg.  flamingo,  Sp. 
flamenco,  Pr.  flamenc,  according  to  Hatzf.-Darm. 
f.  Kom.jlama  FLAME  si.  +  suffix  -enc  (a.  Tent,  -ing) 
often  appended  in  Pr.  and  occas.  in  OF.  to  sbs.  of 
L.  origin.  The  F.  name,yfawa»/,  is  believed  to  be 
an  alteration  of  the  Pr.  form ;  cf.  OF.  /errant  iron- 
gray,  hom/errenc.  So  called  from  the  colour.] 

1.  A    bird  of   the  genus  Phanicoptertts,   with 
bright  scarlet  plumage,  extremely  long  and  slender 
legs  and  neck,  and  a  heavy  bent  bill. 

'$65  J.  SI-AUK  K  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  I II.  520  The  fowle  of  the 
fresh  nuers.  .whereof  the  Flemengo  is  one, hauing  all  redde 
feathers.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  212  Sundry  other 
Birds,  as  ..  Passe.flemingoes.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  I. 
70,  I  saw  a  few  Flamingo's,  which  is  a  sort  of  large  Fowl. 
1867  JEAN  INGELOW  Songs  on  Voices  Birds,  Sandmartins, 
Where  rosy-winged  flamingos  fish  all  day. 

2.  attrib.    and   Comb.,  as  flamingo-legged  adj.  ; 
flamingo  flower  or  plant,  a  name  for  Anthurium 
scherzeriiinum. 

1862  THORNBURY  Turner  1. 14  A  flamingo-legged  footman. 
1882  Garden  i  Apr.  212/2  The  Flamingo  flower.  Ibid. 
9  Sept.  226/1  The  Flamingo  plant. 

t  Flamrnical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  flamin-, flamen 
FLAMEN  +  -ic  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flamen. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gmit.  Wks.  1738  I.  63  Superstitious 
Copes  and  flaminical  Vestures. 

Flamm,  Ham,  ?  incorrect  form  of  FLAWN.  (But 
cf.  FLAMMICK.) 

1819  SCOTT  Bride  Latntncrm.  x,  A  tart — a  flam — and 
some  nonsense  sweet  things.  1820  —  Monast.  xvi,  The 
wafers,  flamms,  and  pastrymeat. 

t  Flammabi'lity.  Obs.  Also  7  flamability. 
[f.  next ;  see  -bility,  -ITT.]  =  INFLAMMABILITY. 

1646  SiRT.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.vi.  xii.  335  The  oily  fat  and 
unctuous  parts  wherein  consist  the  principles  of  flamma- 
bility.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  246  The  same 
Essential  properties  of  Flamability. 

Flammable  (flse-mab'l),  a.  [f.  L.  flammare 
to  set  on  fire  :  see  -ABLE.]  =  INFLAMMABLE. 

1813  BUSBY  tr.  Lucretius  J.  731  That  igneous  seeds,  no 
longer  linked  To  matter  flammable,  become  extinct.  1867 
Morning  Star  12  Apr.,  Their  houses  are  built  of  much  less 
flammable  materials  than  ours. 

t  Flamma'tion.  Obs.  In  7  flamation.  [n.  of 
action  f.  L.  flammare :  see  prec.]  Exposure  to  fire. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  v.  90  White  or  Cris- 
taline  arsenick . .  sublimed  with  salt,  will  not  endure  flamation. 

FlammeoUS  (Harm/as),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  L. 
flamme-us  (i.flamma  flame)  +  -OUS.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  flame. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  /nig.  45  An  inanimate  and  un- 
intelligent masse  of  flammeous  matter.  1686  GOAD  Cflcsl. 
Bodies  n.  vii.  245  Comets  are  Flammeous,  or  Lucid 
Expirations,  .produced  by  the  Planets.  1775  in  ASH. 

2.  Resembling  flame  or  its  attributes;   flame- 
like  ;  hence,  shining,  resplendent. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  m.  xxv.  177  This  flammeous 
light  [of  the  Glow-wormeJ.  1671  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  4071 
The  flammeous  Life  of  the  Bloud.  1728  EARBERY  tr.  Bur- 
net's  St.  Dead  II.  34  The  Glory  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
is.  .described,  .as  lucid  and  flammeous. 

3.  P'lame-coloured. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossog r.,  Plantations,  somewhat  coloured 
like  a  flame  of  fire.  1867  A.  L.  ADAMS  Wand.  Nat.  India 


FLAMMICK. 

113  The  fiammeous  flycatcher  (Pericrocotus  fiainnieus). . 
red  is  the  prevailing  hue  of  the  former  [males], 

Flammery,  obs.  var.  of  FLUMMERY. 

t  Fla/mmick.  Obs.  rare  -  '.  [a.  Y.flamic/ii:.] 
A  confection  made  with  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese. 

1600  SUHHLET  Countrit'  Farme  v.  xxii.  720. 

t  Fla'mmid,  a.  Obs.  >•<*«-'.  [ad.  L.  flam- 
mid-us,  i.flamma  flame.]  Flame-coloured  ;  red. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  iii.  5  The  flammid 
Carbuncle,  purple  Amethyst. 

Flammrferous,  a.  rare-0,  [f.  ~L.  flammifer 
bearing  flame  (l.flamm-a  FLAME  +  -fer  bearing)  + 
-OUS.]  Bearing  or  producing  flame. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT.    1721-1800  in  BAILEY.    In  mod.  Diets. 

Flamnii'gerous,  a.  rare.  Also  6  flamiger- 
ous.  [f.  \^.  flammiger  bearing  flame  (f.  flamma  +• 
-ger  bearing)  +  -ous.]  Bearing  flame;  in  quots.  fig. 

1593  R.  D.  Hypncrotomachia  44  One  of  these  flamigerous 
Nymphes.  1596  R.  L[INCHE]  Diclla  v,  With  that  inrag'd 
(flamigerous  as  he  is).  1775  in  ASH. 

FlamnirvomottS,</.  rare.  [t.L.flammivo/ii- 
us  (f.  flamm-a  flame  +  -voimis  vomiting)  +  -ODS.] 
Vomiting  ont  flame. 

1663-76  BULLOKAR,  FlamHiivotttottSi  vomiting  or  belching 
flames  of  fire.  1745  W.  THOMPSON  Sickness  n.  284  Hark, 
how  the  anvils  thunder  round  the  dens  Flammivomous  ! 

t  Fla'mpoint.  Obs.  Forms:  4  flaumpeyn, 
5  flampoynte,  flarapayn,  -peyn,  -poyne,  6  flam- 
pett.  [?  a.  F.  *flan  points.']  A  pie  or  tart  orna- 
mented with  pointed  pieces  of  pastry. 

c  1390  in  Pegge  Forme  o/Cvry  (1780)  51  To  make  Flaum- 
peyns.  14.  .in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)443  Flampoyntes.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  587  Flampeyn  flourisshed  with  a  Sco- 
chounr  oyall.  15*5  in  Pegge  Foritte  ofCury(-L-j%o)  173  Item, 
a  Flampett. 

Flamy  (nV'-mi),  a.  Forms:  5-7  flammy,  6 
flambye,  7  flamie,  6-  flamy,  [f.  FLAME  st.  +  -Y1.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  flame  or  flames ;  consisting 
of  flames  ;  beset  with  flames. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxiii.  156  The  hydde  fyre  in 
processe  breketh  oute  and  shewith  great  lyghte  and  flammy 
blase.  1558  Bp.  WATSON  Scv.  Sacram.  xvi.  100  The  fyerye 
Monde  . .  dothe  ouerflowe  with  his  flambye  waues.  16*1 
G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  u.  (1626)  225  He  . .  foure  times 
assaild  To  sack  the  flamie  Pile.  1751  H.  M[OORE]  To  Memory 
of  Dr.  Dodiiridge  vi,  The  flamy  Car,  fire-breathing  Coursers 
drew.  1814  CAKY  Dante,  Paradise  xxv.  133  The  flamy 
circle  at  that  voice  so  rested. 

2.  Resembling  flame ;  flame-like. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  30  Vital  spirits,  .are  a  substance  com- 
pounded of  an  airy  and  flamy  matter.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  47  A  flammy  rednesse  will  orespread  the 
heavens.  ai66i  HOLYDAY  jfitvenal  (167$  22  The  ..  flamy 
vail  he  wears.  1713-20  POPE  Iliad  xiv.  400  And  flamy 
crocus  made  the  mountain  glow.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thaiaba 
ix.  vii,  Her  flamy  hairs  curl  up.  1875  H.  R.  PROCTOR  in 
Ettcycl.  Brit.  III.  94/2  Should  the  aurora  be  flamy,  and 
shoot  out  rays. 

fig.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  II.  xvii.  I76b,  My  thoughts.. 
With  flamie  breathes  doo  issue  oft  in  sound.  1845  CARLYLE 
Cromwell ^(1871)  IV.  3  A  very  flamy,  fuliginous  set  of  doc- 
trines. 

1 3.  Performed  by  the  agency  of  flame.  Obs. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  vu.  69  His  body  I'll  resign  To  be 
disposed  by  his  friends  in  flamy  funerals.  1635  SWAN  Spec. 
M.  vi.  §  2  (1643)  202  [Water]  can.  .keep  our  mansions  from 
.  .a  flamie  conversion  into  ashes. 

4.  Comb.,  as  flamy-glittering. 

1581  SIDNEY  Astr.  4-  Stella  Ixxvi,  Her  flamy-glittering 
lights  increase  with  time  and  place. 

Flan  (flseu),  .f*.1  Se.  Also  8-9  flann,  9  flam, 
[cf.  Icel.  flan  sudden  rush,  flana  to  rush.]  a.  A 
sudden  gust  or  puff  of  wind.  b.  A  puff  of  smoke 
driven  down  the  chimney  by  a  gust  of  wind. 

c  1475  ^<«</  Coilyar  2  Thair  fell  ane  ferlyfull  flan  within 
thay(  fellis  wide.  1701  J.  BRAND  Descr.  Orkney,  etc.  81 
Tho'  the  wind  be  not  so  strong,  there  will  come  Flanns  and 
Blasts  off  the  Land.  1742  J.  MILL  Diary  (1889)  13  The  boat 
was  laid  under  water  by  a  sudden  flan.  1820  St.  Kathleen. 
III.  no  It  blows  squally,  as  the  flams  o'  reek  flappin'  doun 
the  lum  may  tell  ye.  1866  EDMONDSTOUN  Shetland  <y  Orkn. 
Gloss.,  Flan,  Flann,  a  gust  of  wind.  S. 

Flan  (flam),  sM  Coining,  [a.  F.  flan  (OF. 
flan,  flaon :  see  FLAWN)  orig.  a  round  cake,  but 
transf.  to  this  sense  from  the  similarity  in  shape.] 
A  disc  of  metal  before  stamping  ;  a  blank. 

1868  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  Mon.  II.  511  That  round  stampt 
flan  or  lamina  which  thus  is  mounted.  1880  B.  HEAD 
Guide  Coins  B.  M.  2  The  form  of  the  ingot  (_flan)  of  most 
of  the  early  coins  was  bean-shaped  or  oval. 

Flan  ((ten),  s6.3  dial.  Also  flam.  [f.  FLAN  a.] 
a.  A  shallow,  b.  A  broad-brimmed  hat  (=/?a«- 
liat :  see  the  adj.). 

a.  1790  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),   Flan,  a  shallow. 
North.     1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Flam,  a  shallow 

b.  1877  Holdcrness Gloss.  s.v., '  Sun's  si  parlushot  Ah'll 
put  mi  flam  on '. 

Flan  (flan),  s/>*  dial.  Also  flam.  A  net  used 
in  ferreting  rabbits.  Also  attrib.,  x* flam-net. 

1801  W.  B.  DANIEL  Rural  Sports  I.  352  After  the  holes 
are  . .  covered  with  Purse-Nets  called  Flans,  the  Ferret 
should  be  put  in.  1876  Surrey  Gloss.,  Flam  or  Flatn-net, 
a  small  net  used  in  ferreting  rabbits. 

Flan  (flren),  a.  dial.  Also  9  flam.  [Of  un- 
known etymology.  There  is  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence of  sense  with  F.  flanier  slightly  concave 
(said  of  a  grindstone),  according  to  Hatzf.-Darm. 
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i.flan  tart,  FLAWN  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  assume  a 
parallel  derivation  for  the  Kng.  dialect  word.] 

Broad,  flat,  and  shallow  ;  also,  *  shallow  with 
sloping  sides  *  (Lonsdale  Gloss.}. 

1781  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  Gloss.,  Flan,  shallow.  1787 
GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss.,  Flan,  broad.  1825-79  JAMIESON, 
Flan,  'flat,  not  very  hollow'.  1876  Mid.  Yorksk.  Gloss., 
Flan-hat  is  a  summer-hat  with  a  flapping  brim,  worn  by 
the  farmer's  wives.  1878  Citmbld.  Gloss,  s.v.,  They  gave  us 
fry't  eggs  and  collops  in  a  flan  dish. 

Flan  (flcen),  v.  dial.  [Connected  with  FLAN  a. 
Cf.  FLANCH,  FLANGE  pfo.j  intr.  a.  Of  a  vessel, 
etc.  :  To  expand  towards  the  top,  to  widen  up- 
wards. Also,  To  flan  out.  b.  Of  a  window-jamb  : 
To  splay  or  bevel  internally.  Cf.  PLANNING. 

1788  \V.  MARSHALL  E.  Yorksk.  Gloss.,  Flan,  to  spread 
wide  as  the  sides  of  a  bow!  or  scuttle.  1876  Mid-Yorksh. 
Gloss,  s.v.,  'How  she  does  flan  with  that  gown  of  hers  !' 
.  .  A  flower  vase  '  flans  out  '  at  the  top. 

Plan,  obs.  form  of  FLANE,  FLAY. 

Fla'ncard.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  6  ?flaunkart, 
flankett,  8  flankart,  9  (Hist.'}  flanchard.  [a. 
QY.Jlancard,  i.  flane  FLANK  sb.^ 

1.  a.  A  piece  of  armour  for  the  thigh,   b.  In  horse- 
armour,  one  of  the  side-pieces  covering  the  flanks. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon  vi.  142  His  swerde.  .cut 
thrugh..an  hundred  mayles  of  his  flancardes.  1513  DOUG- 
LAS s&ttfis  vii.  xi.  76  Burnist  flaukartis  [?rtfWflan-0rflaun-] 
and  leg  harnes.  1548  HALL  Chron.  12  a,  Some  had  ..  the 
guissettes,  the  flancardes  droped  &  gutted  with  red.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  188  A  barbed  horse  with  his  barbes  and 
flankettes.  1870  BLACK  tr.  Demmin's  Weapons  War  350 
The  side  pieces  or  flanchards.  .which  joined  the  front  plate 
or  breast-piece  to  the  thigh-pieces  and  croupiere. 

2.  =  FLANKER^.1 

1767  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  II.  ii.  163  And  firing 
briskly  from  the  flankarts,  saved  the  house. 
" 


lanJ"),^.1  Her.  Alsoflaunch,flanque. 
[?a.  Q^.flanche  i^s\.,~Jlanc  masc.,  FLANK.] 

A  sub-ordinary  formed  on  each  side  of  the  shield 
by  a  line  arched  or  convex  towards  the  centre, 
always  borne  double  or  in  pairs. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  direct  evidence  ihsAflancne 
was  used  in  Fr.  in  the  heraldic  sense  ;  but  the  formj?<z«tf  ite, 
and  the  adis,  flanch^,  flanque",  are  in  Geliot  (ed.  Palliot 
1664). 

1562  LEIGH  Armorie  (1597)  70  b,  He  beareth  Ermin,  ij 
Flaunches,  Vert.  This  is  one  degree  vnder  the  aforesaide 
Flasques.  x688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  i.  iv.  39  He  beareth 
Gules,  two  Flanches  Argent.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet. 
s.  v.t  FlancJtes  are  always  born  by  Pairs  ;  the  Flanch  bends 
more  than  the  Flask.  1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  I, 
Planch^  Flanqiie,  or  Flasane.  Leigh  would  make  flanch 
and  flasque  two  distinct  subordinate  ordinaries,  but  Gibbon 
very  judiciously  accounts  them  both  as  one, 

Hence  Flanched  ppl.a.,  having  flanches. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  i.  ix.  93  He  beareth  Vert,  a 
Pile,  and  two  demy  ones  Imbowed  or  Flanched.  1889 
ELVIN  Diet.  Her.  s.v.,  A  shield  of  Fitz-Alan,  flanched  ar. 


(flanf),  sd.2  Also  flaunch.  [This  and 
its  variant  FLANGE  are  prob.  f.  FLANCH,  FLANGE 
vds.  The  usual  explanation  is  that  the  sb.  is  ad. 
QY.Jlanche  fem.==/fcz«<:  masc.,  FLANK;  but  the 
sense  is  hardly  suitable.] 

1.  =  FLANGE  2. 

1726  DESAGULIERS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIV.  81  With  a 
Shoulder  or  Flaunch  screw'd  within  the  Circle  O  O  by  4 
other  Screws.  1784  DARWIN  ibid.  LXXV.  3  Another  leaden 
ring  or  flanch  was  soldered  round  the  leaden  pipe.  1862 
SMILES  Engineers  HI.  8  With  flanches  cast  upon  the  tire 
of  the  waggon-wheels  to  keep  them  on  the  track. 

2.  Comb,  as  flanch-chuck,  -mill  (see  quots.). 
1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal\\.  x.  249  Coffee  is  ground 

by  what  is  called  a  flanch  mill,  having  the  body  composed  of 
rolled  iron,  and  being  screwed  against  a  post  in  the  kitchen. 
1842  FRANCIS/?/^.  Arts,  etc.,  Flanch  Chuck,  a  ..  chuck, 
formed  like  a  flanch;  but  instead  of  holes  being  bored  in  it 
.  .  furnished  with  several  points,  upon  which  the  article  to 
be  turned  is  fixed. 

Hence  Planched  ///.  a.,  having  a  flanch. 

170$  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  196  The  flanched  border  .  . 
whicn  surrounds  the  face  of  the  pillars.  1851  GREENWELL 
Coal-trade  Terms  Northumb.  $  Durham  7  Tubs  having 
flanched  wheels. 

Flancli  (flonf),  v.  Also  flaunch,  FLANGE  v. 
[Of  obscure  origin  ;  there  would  seem  to  be  some 
connexion  with  the  synonymous  FLANZ>.  ;  but  the  re- 
lation between  the  two  words  is  not  explained  by  any 
known  process  of  derivation.  Assuming  the  prim- 
ary sense  to  be  *  to  extend  laterally  ',  flanch  might 
conceivably  be  derived  from  ^.flanc  FLANK  ;  but 
no  vb.  *flancher  of  similar  sense  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Fr.  of  any  period. 

An  W$,fla}ichir,flangir,jlainchir  occurs  as  a  synonym 
(perh.  a  variant)  oijlechir  to  bend  (cf.  FLINCH).  Can  the 
Eng.  vb.  be  an  adoption  of  this  in  a  specialized  sense  ?] 

intr.  To  spread,  widen  out  ;  to  slope  outwards 
towards  the  top.  Also  with  out,  off. 

1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1706)  IV.  357  Dark  grey 
and  smooth  within  ;  the  border  flancning  out.  1802  Trans. 
Soc.  Enc.  Arts  XX.  288  The  sides,  from  the  floor-heads  to 
the  top  of  the  gunwale,  flaunch  off  on  each  side. 

Hence  Fla*nching  vhl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1802  Gcntl.  Mag.  Apr.  325/1  The  boat  is  about  30  feet 
long  .  .  built  in  a  flaunching  manner.  1802  CAPT.  REED  in 
Naval  Chron.  VII.  490  The  curvature  of  the  keel  and  the 
flaunching  sides  .  .  render  it  almost  impossible  to  be  upset. 


FLANE 

1803  Ibid.  IX.  283  The  flaunching,  or  spreading  form  of  the 
boat,  .gives  her  a  considerable  bearing. 

FlanCOnade  (ilse'rjkon^d).  Fencing,  Also  7 
flaucanade,  -konade,  9  flanconnade.  [a.  t ' .Jlan- 
conade^  i.flaiic  :  see  FLANK.]  A  thrust  in  the  Hank 
or  side, 

1664  J.  WILSON  Cheats  iv.  i.  Dram.  Wks.  (1874)  68  Ob- 
serve — how  true  it  bends  !  Ah  !  for  a  pass  in  flanconade  ! 
1698  FARQUHAR  L<n>e  <$•  a  Bottle  \\.  ii,  Sa !  sa  !  defend 
flankonade,  madam.  1779  SHERIDAN  CVzV/c  n.  ii,  Hah  !  thrust 
in  tierce  parried  . .  then  flankonade  . .  and  a  palpable  hit. 
1889  POLLOCK  etc.  Fencing  ii.  (Badm.  Libr.)  53  This  is  the 
famous  thrust  known  as  flanconnade  or  lionent  d'octave. 

attrib.  1809  ROLAND  Fencing  iv.  74  This  flanconade 
thrust  cannot  be  well  made  use  of,  unless  [etc.J. 

t  Fla'ndan.  Obs.  [Of  unknown  origin  ;  some 
of  the  quots.  suggest  that  it  was  supposed  to  be 
originally  a  term  of  fortification.]  A  part  of  a 
lady's  head-dress  (see  quots.). 

1690  EVELYN  Mundas  Muliebris  6  Monte1  la  haul,  and 
Palisade,  Sorti,  Flandan  . .  Burgoigne,  Jardine",  Cornell. 
—  Fop-Diet.  18  Flandan^  a  kind  of  Pinner  joyning  with 
the  Bonnet,  a  1693  UBQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xlvi.  375  Great 
Ladies,  .with  their  Flandan,  Top-knots  and  Sultana's.  1694 
N.  H.  Ladies  Diet.  10  s.  v.  Apparel,  A  Flandan  is  a  kind  of 
Pinner  join'd  with  a  Cornet.  Ibid.  425  s.  v.  Top-knot$>  Will 
it  not  be  convenient  to  attack  your  Flandan  first,  says  the 
Maid?  More  Anger  yet?  still  Military  Terms? 

t  Fla'iiderkin.  Obs.  (See  also  FLOUNDEKKIN 
and  FLANDBICAN  «.)  [f.  next  +  -KIN.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Flanders,  a  Fleming.     Also 
attrib.  (quasi-a^'.)   =  Flemish.  Obs. 

1694  S.  JOHNSON  Notes  Past.  Lett.  Bp.  Buntet  i.  32  Till 
we  are  in  the  Condition  of  the  Flanderkin  Towns,  he  need 
not  urge  us  with  their  Practice  and  Example.  1698 
LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  432  The  Flanderkins  have 
laid  a  duty  of  3  guilders  upon  every  ^100  of  Irish  wool  that 
is  imported  there.  1810  JANE  PORTER  Scot.  Chiefs  in.  xv. 
342  The  Flanderkins  . .  suddenly  giving  way  with  cries  of 
terror.  1821  HOGG  Jacobite  Relics  Ser.  11.  ri.  8  But  Flan- 
derkins they  have  nae  skill  To  lead  a  Scottish  force,  man. 

2.  slang.    (See  quots.) 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Flanderkin^  a  very  large 
Fat  Man  or  Horse.  1811  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVIII.  63 
Florikins  are  amongst  the  nondescripta-  . .  in  ornithology  . . 
You  read  of  them  . .  under  the  name,  I  believe,  of  Flander- 
kins. 

Flanders  (fla'ndaiz).  [ad.  Du.  Vlaanderen  pi. ; 
the  name  of  an  ancient  countship  now  divided  be- 
tween Belgium,  France,  and  Holland.] 

*t*l.  Short  for  :  a.  Flanders-lace ;  b.  Flanders- 
horse. 

1690  EVELYN  Mundus  Mnltebrts  3  Four  Cushion-Cloths 
are  scarce  enough,  Of  Point,  and  Flanders.  1718  GIBBER 
Nonjuror^  n.  ii,  Does  he  keep  his  Chariot  and  Berlin,  with 
six  flouncing  Flanders? 

2.  attrib.  as  Flanders  chest %  flax,  lace  (whence 
-laced],  mare,  shape>  wagon,  b.  Flanders  brick 
=  Batk-brick ;  *f*  Flanders  colour,  ?  tawny  orange ; 
Flanders  counter  :  see  COUNTER  sb$  3  ;  f  Flan- 
ders-fortunes, -pieces  (see  quots.) ;  t  Flanders 
tile  (a)  =  Flanders  brick ;  (b)  =  Dutch  tile. 

iSsSSiMMONDsZVc/.  Tradet  *  Flanders-brick.  1875  Urn's 
Diet.  Arts  II.  401  Flanders  Bricks,  commonly  called  Bath 
bricks.  [1433  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  140  Unam  cistam 
Flaundr'.]  1460  Inv.  in  Ripon  Ch.  Acts  365  De  j  *flandyrs 
kist,  35.  1652  Inv.  T.  Teanby  of  Barton~on-H umber  (N.  /K 
Line.  Gloss.\  One  fflaunders  chist.  17^1  STRYPE  Eccl.  J\Iem. 
II.  xii.  338  His  standard  an  unicorn  silver  ermine  . .  and  his 
pensils  *Flanders  colour.  1557  Wills  fy  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees 
J835)  158  In  the  Halle  ij  *flanders  counters  wf>  ther  carpetts 
xx".  1841  McCuLLOCH  Diet.  Commerce  s.v.  Flax,  *Flanders 
or  Dutch  flax  is.  .of  the  finest  quality,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  *  Flanders-fortunes,  of  small  Substance.  1664 
Newsman  26  May^  in  Mrs.  PalHser  Lace  vii.  102  A  black 
lute-string  gown  with  a  black  *Flanders  lace.  1690  EVELYN 
Mundus  Miiliebris  3  With  a  broad  Flanders  Lace  below. 
i686Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2170/4  An  open  *Flanders.lac'd  Neck- 
cloth. 1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  \.  v.  505  A  stubborne 
Nagge  of  Galloway  . .  or  a  *Flaunders  Mare.  1816  SCOTT 
Old  Mart,  ii,  A  wheel-carriage . .  dragged  by  eight  long- 
tailed  Flanders  mares,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
*  Flanders-pieces,  Pictures  that  look  fair  at  a  distance,  but 
coarser  near  at  Hand.  1664  DRYDEN  Rival  Ladies  in.  i 
He  lov'd  that  "Flanders  shape,  that  lump  of  Earth  And 
Phlegm  together.  1544  Liber  Magnus  C.  C.  C.  Oxon. 
(MS.),  Impensa  sacelli  It'  pro  oleo  et  *flawnderstele  ad 
mundanda  candelabra  sacelli,  iiij  d.  1577  ^*  GOOGE  Heres- 
bacKs  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  161  b,  To  beate  in  powder  Bricke, 
or  Flaunders  Tyle.  1600-1  Trinity  Coll.  Ace.  in  Willis 
&  Clark  Cambridge  (t886)  II.  483  Flaunders  tyles  to  paue 
the  chimney  in  the  . .  great  chamber.  1876  VOYLE  Milit. 
Diet.  (ed.  3),  *Flanders  Wagon,  a  wagon  suited  to  the 
transport  of  all  light  stores. 

t  Fla*ndrican,  a.  Obs.  Also  Flandrikan. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ic  +  -AN  ;  but  prob.  an  etymologizing 
alteration  of  FLANDERKIN.]  =  FLEMISH. 

1800  J.  MILNER  Lett.  Prebendary  (1813)  165  John  Hooper 
..married  a  Flandrican  woman.  1824  M^CULLOCH  Highl. 
ff  W.  Isles  Scotl.  I.  57  It  is  in  vain  . .  to  affect  to  despise  it 
as  Tudesque  or  Flandrikan  (in  style  of  architecture). 

t  Fla'ndrish,  a.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms :  4-5 
flaunderich,  -drissh  e,  -dryssh,  9  rlaimdrish. 
[f.  as  prec. +  -ISH.]  ^FLEMISH. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  272  Vp  on  his  heed  a  fllaundryssh 
beuere  hat.  163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  480  The  Gentlemans 
seruant,  a  Flandrish  Fleming.  1809  W.  IRVING  Kniekerb. 
(1861)  234  In  rich  apparel  of  the  antique  flaundrish  cut. 

t  Flane.  Obs.  Forms:  1-4  flan,  3-4  flon, 
4-5  none,  5-9  Sc.  flane,  5-6  flain(e,  (6  flayn). 
[OE.  fidn  masc.  and  fern.  =  ON.  jleinn  masc., 
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FLANERIE. 

cognate  with  OE.  fla  :  see  FLO.  The  word  sur- 
vived longest  in  Sc. ;  otherwise  the  normal  form 
would  have  beeny?0««.]  An  arrow. 

Hcmuulf  2438  (Gr. )  Sy33an  hyne  HxScyn  of  hornbogan 
his  freawine  flane  Jeswencte.  « 1000  Kyrhtnoth  71  (Gr.) 
purh  flanes  flyht.  a  1225  Juliana  7  fe  flan  \K  of  luue  fleoo. 
1:1340  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knl.  1161  At  vche  [bat]  wende  vndir 
wande  wapped  a  Hone.  <:  1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  iv.  152 
His  bow  he  bent,  ane  flane  with  fedderis  gray  He  hailllt 
to  the  held.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform.  IB,  32  Ane  flame 
lat  fle  with  bow  in  tyme  of  neid.  17*4  Poems  on  Royal 
Company  of  Are/iers  34  Burnished  swords  and  whizzing 
flanes. 

Flanel,  obs.  form  of  FLANNEL. 

II  Flanerie  (flan'rz;.  [F.  flanerie,  i.flaner  to 
lounge,  saunter  idly.]  The  disposition  or  practice 
of  an  idler  or  lounger. 

1873  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  x.  vii.  (1876)  371  Intellectual 
flanerie.  1875  H.  JAMES  Transatl,  Sketches  126  The  aim- 
less flanerie  which  leaves  you  free  to  follow  capriciously 
every  hint  of  entertainment. 

II  Flaneur  (flanor).  [F.  flaneur,  f.  flatter  : 
see  prec.]  A  lounger  or  saunterer,  an  idle  '  man 
about  town '. 

1872  E.  BRADDON  Life  in  India  vi.  236  He  will  affect 
a  knowledge  of  London  life  that  only  comes  to  the  regular 
flaneur  after  years  of  active  experience.  1876  OUIDA  Winter 
City  vi.  149  An  existence  which  makes  the  life  of  the  Paris 
flaneurs  look  very  poor  indeed. 

Flang(fla;n).  A  two-pointed  pick  used  by  miners. 

1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.  1874  in  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech. 

Flang,  obs.  and  dial.  pa.  t.  of  FLING  v. 
Flange  (flsendg),  sb.    [See  FLANCH  sb.%] 

1.  A  widening  or  branching  out;  the  part  that 
widens  out :  t  &•  m  a  Pan  !  b.  in  a  metallic  vein. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  vii.  320/2  The  top  that  goes 
out  wider  than  the  bottom,  is  called  the  Flang  of  the  ran. 
1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  1  j  b,  Flange  [is]  a  Place  where 
a  Vein  takes  a  run  out  of  Course  into  one,  and  sometimes 
both  Sides,  insomuch  that  the  Ore  lies  more  scattered. 
1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Flange,  applied  to  a  vein 
widening. 

2.  A  projecting  flat  rim,  collar,  or  rib,  used  to 
strengthen  an  object,  to  guide  it,  to  keep  it  in 
place,  to  facilitate  its  attachment  to  another  object, 
or  for  other  purposes. 

1735  DYCHF.  &  PARDON  Diet.,  Flange,  those  Side  Pieces 
that  are  cast  on  to  Iron  Pipes  or  Barrels  to  screw  'em  fast, 
or  to  hang  'em  by.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal.  II. 
247  At  each  end  of  this  cylinder  there  is  a  deep  flange  or 
margin.  1838  SIMMS  Public  Wks.  Gt.  Brit.  70  The  flange 
or  rib  on  the  tire  shall  not  project  more  than  one  inch. 
1879  Casselts  Techn.  Ednc.  IV.  207/1  The  whole  are 
firmly  secured  by  two  metal  flanges  . .  which  are  tightly 
screwed  up. 

3.  Hence  a.  Any  rim  or  projecting  surface,     b. 
A  flattened-out  disc.     Also,  blank-flange. 

1876  VOYLE  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.,  The  rim  of  metal 
round  the  mouth  of  gun  caps  used  with  percussion  muskets 
is  called  a  flange.  1877  Holderness  Gloss.,  Flange,  the 
brim  of  a  hat.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV,  Flange,  a 
plate  for  covering ..  the  end  of  a  pipe  or  cylinder. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  flange-coupling,  -joint ; 
flange-maker;  flange-bushing  (seequot.);  flange- 
pipe  ( U.S.],  pipe  in  sections  with  flanges  for  fixing 
together ;  flange-pulley,  a  flanged  pulley ;  flange- 
rail,  (a)  a  rail  with  a  flanged  base ;  (b)  U.S.  (see 
quot.  1864) ;  flange-wheel,  a  flanged  wheel. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV,  * Flange  Bushing,  a  flange 
carrying  a  shell  which  acts  as  a  bushing  to  a  hole.  Ibid., 
*Flange  Coupling,  a  device  for  connecting  pipes  at  any 
angle  from  o°  to  90°.  1864  WEBSTER,  "Flange-joint,  a  joint 
in  pipes  etc.  made  by  two  flanges  bolted  together.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV,  *Flange  Pipe,  ''Flange  Pulley. 
1804  WEBSTER,  *  Flange-rail,  a  rail  having  on  one  side  a 
flange  to  keep  wheels,  etc.,  from  running  off.  1888  Lock- 
mood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  Flange  Kail,  a  flat-bottomed 
or  flat  rail,  as  distinguished  from  a  double-headed  rail. 

Flange  (flsendg),  v.  [See  FLANCH  v. ;  in  senses 
2  and  3  f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  widen  out.     Also,  with  out. 

1820  WILBRAHAM  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Flange,  or  flange  out  to 
spread,  diverge,  to  increase  in  width  or  breadth.  1878 
STEVENSON  Inland  Voy.  167  The  east-end  of  a  church  as 
it  flanges  out  in  three  wide  terraces. 

2.  To  take  the  form  of  a  flange.  (In  recent  Diets.). 

3.  trans.  To  supply  with  a  flange,  attach  a  flange 
to,  form  a  flange  upon. 


Flanged  (fltendjd),  ppl.  a.     [f.  prec.  sb.  or  vb.] 
Made  or 


.    . 
e  or  fitted  with  a  flange 


[f.  FLANGE  v.  +  -EB  U 


Flanger  (fte-ndjai). 
1.  (See  quot.) 
1893  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Flangers,  also  called 

h^H  ,hS°i,th,S  '  ?re  m\"'  in  thc  shiP^Ming  industry  who 
bend  the  plate  edges  where  angles  cannot  be  made  to  fit. 

4.  U.S.  A  vertical  iron  or  steel  bar  for  scrapine 
snow  and  ice  from  the  inside  of  rail-heads  to  make 
room  for  the  wheel-flanges  (Standard  Diet.}. 

Flanging  ;,  nVndgin),  vbl.  si,,  [f.  FLANGE  v.  + 
-ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLANGE. 

1861  W.  FAIRBAIRN  Iron  150  It  will  bear  punching  and 
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flanging  like  a  sheet  of  copper.    1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Sliip- 
build.  vi.  105  To  facilitate  the  flanging. 

b.   attrib.    and    Comb.,    as  flanging-hamtner, 
-machine,  -press. 


Flanging  Press, 

Flanging  (rtaj-ndain),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  flanges  or  has  a  flange. 

1880  H.  C.  ST.  JOHN  Wild  Coasts  Nipon  152  The  house- 
fly's proboscis,  .has  a  broad  or  flanging  end. 
Flank  (flaenk),rf.l  Forms:  i  flane,  4-7  flanke, 
(4  flaunke,  flawnkke),  6-7  flanok(e,  5-  flank, 
[a.  ?.  flane,  =  Yr.flanc,  H.flanco  (Sp.,  fg.flanco, 
only  in  transferred  senses,  appears  to  be  from 
French)  :-pop.  Lat.  "flancum. 

The  ulterior  etymology  is  disputed.  The  most  probable 
hypothesis  appears  to  be  that  it  is  adopted  from  the  Teut. 
word  which  appears  in  OHG.  hlancha,  lanka,  MDu.  lanke, 
early  ME.  LONKK ;  instances  of  Romanic  ^-  from  Teut. 
hi-  are  believed  to  occur  in  some  proper  names,  as  F.  Floo- 
vent,  med.L.  Flodoardus.  Diez  regarded  the  word  as 
a  nasalized  form  of  the  L.  flaceus  flaccid,  comparing,  for 
the  development  of  sense,  Ger.  •meiche  flank  from  weic/i 
soft ;  but  no  adj.  *_flattcits  is  known  in  L.  or  Rom.] 

I.  As  denoting  a  part  of  the  body. 
1.  The  fleshy  or  muscular  part  of  the  side  of  an 
animal  or  .1  man  between  the  ribs  and  the  hip. 

a  noo  Prndentins  Glosses  cited  by  Napier  in  Academy 
XLV.  457  Ilia,  fiances,  c  1330  A  rth.  *  Mirl.  9247  Schuldir 
and  side  and  flaunke  also,  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  269 


1583  HOLLYBAND  Catnpo  di  Fior  187  The  poore  jawde  . . 
Which  hath  no  fleshe  on  his  flanes.  1639  MASSINGER  Unnat. 
Combat  i.  i,  Charge  her  home  in  the  flank.  1691  RAY 
Creation  n.  (1704)  387  The  Hedgehog  hath  his  Back-sides 
and  Flanks  set  with  strong  and  sharp  prickles.  1782  COWPER 
Gilpin  127  Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke.  1866 
ROGERS  Agric.  ft  Prices  I.  xxi.  532  They  [marking-irons] 
may  have  been  employed  to  brand  the  flanks  of  colts  and 
cattle. 

b.  A  part  of  the  same  sold  as  thick  or  thin 
flank. 

1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xviii.  289  Take  a  piece  of  thin 
flank  of  beef  and  bone  it. 

c.  in  ArachniJa  and  Crustacea :    The  pleura 
or  side  of  the  tergum  and  thorax. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  202  The  flanes  (pleitrx).  .have 
mutually  approximated  and  become  united.  .If  the  carapace 
is  raised  in  a  crab,  the  flanes  or  pleura;  are  seen  beneath. 

+  2.  The  belly ;  the  womb.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Barlh.  De  P.  R.  XVIH.  i.  (1495)  738  An 
olyphaunt  hath  tetys  vnder  the  breste :  and  the  maare  in 
the  flanke  bitwene  the  thyes  behynde.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr. 
M.  vi.  76  They  bere  them  ii  yere  in  their  flankes. 

3.  In  the  Leather  trade :  That  part  of  the  hide 
or  skin  which  covered  the  flank  of  the  animal. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Flank  3.  The  thin  portion  of 
a  skin  of  leather.  1885  C.  T.  DAVIS  Maniif.  Leather  i. 
i.  38  The  parts  of  hides  are  called  butts,  backs,  flanks,  etc. 

4.  //.  (See  qnots.)     [Cf.  F.  mal  iieflancs.~\ 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey1,  Flanks  (among  Farriers) 
a  Wrench,  Crick,  Stroke  or  other  Grief  in  the  Back  of 
a  Horse ;  also  a  kind  of  Pleurisy,  proceeding  from  his 
being  over-run  with  too  much  Blood.  1810  JAMES  Milit. 
Diet.  (ed.  3),  Flanks  in  farriery,  a  wrench  or  any  other 
grief  in  the  back  of  a  horse. 
II.  Transferred  uses  (with  gen.  sense  '  side  '.) 

5.  gen.  Thc  side  or  lateral  part  of  anything,  e.g. 
of  a  building,  a  mountain,  etc. 

I624WOTTON  Arc/lit.  (1672)  17  When  the  Face  of  the 
Buildin  '-  '  -  "•  '  • 


have  arisen  since  With  cities  on  their  flank's.  1891  Wool. 
WARD  &  BURNETT  Heraldry  II.  687  Flanks  (F.Jiancs)  the 
sides  of  the  escucheon. 

6.  Mil.  The  extreme  left  or  right  side  of  an  army 
or  body  of  men  in  military  formation  ;  a  wing. 
t  A  flank  (see  also  AFLANK),  in  flank :  at  the  side. 
To  turn  the  flank  (of  an  enemy)  :  see  TCRN. 

1548  PATTEN  Exptd.  Scotl.  I  jib,  The  Master  of  the 
ordinaunce.  .did  gall  them  with  hailshot.  .and  certeyn  other 
gunners  with  there  peces,  a  flanke,  from  our  Rerewarde 
1568  GRAFTON  C/;r<;».  II.  1300  Whiles!  he  and  his  horsemen 
gave  the  charge  on  the  flanke  of  their  battaille.  1600  in 
Lismore  Papers  Ser.  II.  (1887)  I.  33  He  drew  vpp  that 
squadron . .  to  chardge  them  in  fflancke.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
vi.  570  He  scarce  Had  ended,  when  to  Right  and  Left 
the  Front  Divided,  and  to  either  Flank  retird.  1716  LEONI 
A  Iberti  s  A  rchit.  1 .  69  Whoever  offers  to  approach  between 
these  towers,  is  exposed  to  be  taken  in  flank  and  slain. 
1810  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3\  Flank  en  fotence  is  any 
part  of  the  right  or  left  wing  formed  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  line.  1810  WELLINGTON  m  Gurw.  Desp.  VI.  316  The 
enemy  having  it  thus  in  their  power  to  throw  their  whole 
force  upon  both  flanks  of  this  army.  1844  H.  WILSON  Brit. 
India  II.  271  They.. were  taken  in  flank  by  a  troop  of 
cavalry. 

7.  Fortification.  Any  part  of  a  work  so  disposed 
as  to  defend  another  by  a  flanking  nre ;  esp.  the 
part  of  a  bastion  reaching  from  the  curtain  to  the 
face  and  defending  the  opposite  face. 

1590  MARLOWE  *nd  Pt.  Tamburl.  m.  ii,  It  must  have.. 
™!L  A  ordna.nce.  th<"  f™m  eveT  flank  May  scour  the 
outward [curtains  of  the  fort.  1(572  LACEV  tr.  Tacquetfs 
Miht.  Archil,  m.  4  The  flanques  of  the  BulworK  and 
t-ourtme.  ,704  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4082/3  The  Ditch  is  doubly 


PLANK. 

Palisadoed,  with  verygood  Flanks  within.  I7o4j.  HARRIS 
I.c  r.  Tec/in.,  Flank  of  the  Coitrtine  or  Second  Flank,  is 
that  part  of  the  C9urtine,  between  the  Flank,  and  the 
Point  where  the  Fichant  Line  of  Defence  ends.  1810 
JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.  Fortification,  Flanks  of  the 
Bastion  are  the  parts  between  the  faces  and  the  curtain. 
1868  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1877)  III.  v.  364  At  the  flanks  of 
the  bastions. 

8.  In  other  technical  uses  :  a.  Arch.  (See  quot. 
1874).  b.  Mech.  (Seequot.  1842). 

1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  etc.,  Flank,  the  straight  part 
of  the  tooth  of  a  wheel  which  receives  the  impulse.  1874 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  876/1  Flank  (Architecture)  the 
haunch  of  an  arch ;  the  shoulder  between  the  crown  and 
the  springing. 

III.  9.  atlril>.a.nt\  Comb.,&sflank-piecc;  (senses 

I    6,  7)  as  flank  attack,  company,  defence,  file,  fire, 

!   inarch,  movement,  officer;  flank-wise  adv.     Also, 

flank-bone,  the  ilium  or  haunch-bone ;  flank-wall, 

I    a  side  wall. 

1876  VOYLE  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  "Flank-attack,  .one  of 
the  modes  of  attack  whereby  the  side  or  flank  of  an  army. . 
is  attacked.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  iv. 
;  xvi.  351  Os  Innominatum.  .which  some  term.. the  *Flank- 
bone.  1809  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  IV.  324  The  *flank 
companies  of  the  291)1,  43rd  and  52nd  Regiments.  x8$i 
J,  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  150  If  the  church  is  not  built 
on  a  plan  favourable  to  '  think  defence.  1810  JAMES  Milit. 
Diet.  (ed.  3),  *Flank-filfS  are  the  two  first  men  on  the 
right  and  the  two  last  men  on  the  left,  telling  downwards 
from  the  right.  1810  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  VI. 
331  Be  prepared,  particularly  with  your  *flank  fire  every 
morning.  1866  E.  B.  HAMLEY  Operat.  War  vi.  404  Thus 
Bulow's  march  to  the  field  of  Waterloo  was  a  *flank  march. 
1796  Instr.  ft  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  39  In  the  *flank  move- 
ments of  ranks  by  three's  or  by  two  s.  1601  COTGR.,  Sojtbs- 
poictrine,  the  *flanke-peece,  or  bottome  of  the  brisket  of 
an  Oxe,  &c-  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  265  If  the  House 
had  stood  by  it  self,  then  we  might  have  had  light  to  the 
Stairs  from  the  *Flank  Wall.  1819  REES  Cycl.,  Flank- 
walls,  in  Engineery,  are  the  same  with  wing  or  return-walls 
of  a  lock  or  bridge.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1634)  148 
He  pursued  them,  and  charged  them  "flank-wise.  1863 
KINGLAKE  Crimea  II.  279  Battalions  of  infantry  which.. 
Mentschikoff  had  been  moving  flank  wise. 

Flank  (flserjk),  sb?  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  4 
flaunke,  6  flanke,  9  dial,  vlank.  [Cf.  FLAKE  s//.-, 
of  which  this  may  be  a  nasalized  form ;  Sw.  has 
(sno)flanka  a  snowflake.]  =  FLAKE  sb.-  2. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  954  Felle  flaunkes  of  fyr  &  flakes 
of  soufre.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed\\. 
148/1  His  companie.  .carried  vpon  the  ends  of  their  poles 
flankes  of  fier.  1888  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk., 
The  vlanks  was  blowin  all  over  the  place. 

Flank  (flserjk),  i>.  Also  6-7  flanck(e,  flanke, 
(7  flanque).  [f.  FLANK  sbl  Cf.  ~$i.flanquer^ 

f  1.  intr.  To  shoot  on  the  flank  or  sideways ;  to 
deliver  a  raking  fire.  Obs. 

1548  W.  PATTEN  Exped.  Scotl.  N  vij,  Loopholes  as  well 
for  shooting  directly  foorthward  as  for  flankyng  at  hand. 

2.  trans.  To  guard,  protect,  strengthen,  or  defend 
on  the  Hank. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  xi.  36  A  brasen  wall,  Which  mote 
the  feebled  Britons  strongly  flancke  Against  the  Picts. 
1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  in.  it.  70  Some  do  vse  to 
flanke  the  two  sides  of  the  battell  with  sleeues  of  shot. 
1608  GRIMSTONE  Hist.  France  (1611)  464  The  Brittons 
horse  that  flanked  the  armie,  growes  amazed,  and  leaues 
the  foote  naked.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  34 
A  Castle.,  flanckt  with  Ordnance.  166*  J.  DAVlEStr.  Matt- 
delslo's  Trav.  215  The  Walls  are  very  broad,  and  flank'd 
with  Towers.  1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  xxvi,  Our  per- 
fum'd__prey.  .flank'd  _with_rocks,  did  close  in  covert  lay. 


BROOKE  in  Life  (1873)  409  The  parts  of  the  wall  do  not  well 
flank  each  other.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  385  It  was 
flanked  throughout  its  length  by  towers  at  equal  distances 
of  two  hundred  feet. 

fig.  1680  J.  SCOTT  Serm.  Wks.  1718  II.  24  We  cannot  .. 
Flank  and  Rear  our  Discourses  with  Military  Allusions. 
1757  Monitor  No.  100  r  8  Ambitious  men  flank  and  fortify 
one  crime  with  another.  1884  Chr.  World  25  Dec.  995/1 
Flanking  himself  with  an  apt  quotation  from  the  Psalms. 

atsol.  1644  PRYNNE  &  WALKER  Fiennts"  Trial.  App.  ii. 
Fortified  with  a  gallant  Parrapet  well  flanking.  1671 
LACEY  Ir.Tacgtietfs  Milit.  Archil,  iii.  4  Each  part  of  the 
Fortification  must  flanque  and  be  flanqued. 

3.  To  menace  or  attack  the  flank  of;  to  take  in 
flank.    Of  artillery :  To  fire  sideways  upon,  to  rake. 

IS99.HAKLUYT  Vof.  II.  l.  123  Flancking  and  scouring  all 
the  ditch  with  their  harquebussie.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy 
xxv.  564  Beaten  back  affront,  beset  behind,  flanked  on  the 
sides  . .  and  environned  round.  1736  LEDIARD  Life  Marl- 
borough  III.  40  The  Enemy  had,  from  hence,  very  much 
flank'd  the  Right  of  the  Approaches.  1781  P.  H.  BRUCE 
Mem.  i.  29  One  of  our  own  guns  . .  unhappily  missing  that 
object,  the  ball  flanked  our  own  trenches.  1830  Scorr 
Monast.  i,  An  advanced  angle. .with  shot-holes  for  flanking 
the  door-way. 

aosol.    1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.   70  To  leave  no 
enemy  in  the  rear  to  march  after,  and  so  to  flank  or  offend, 
t  b.  To  place  (artillery,  a  battery)  on  the  flank, 
for  either  attack  or  defence.  Obs.  rare. 

1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  v.  12  They  had  moored 
up  the  Galley,  and  by  it  raised  up  a  platform,  whereupon 
they  had  flanked  25  Pieces  of  Ordnance. 

4.  To  take  up  or  be  posted  in  a  position  at  the 
flank  of ;  to  be  placed  or  situated  on  either  side  of. 
Also  pass.,   To  be  flanked  by  or  with :   to  have 
situated  or  stationed  en  the  flanks  or  sides. 

1651  DAVENANT  Gonditert  in.  n.  xvi,  Prostrate  Meads, 


FLANK. 

With  Forresta  flanck'd,  where  shade  to  darkness  grew. 
,i  1748  C  PITT  Ef.  to  Mr.  Spence  34  Where  stately  colonadus 
are  ilank'd  with  trees.  1779  J.  MOORE  VifmStc.  Fr.drfgl 


TYNDALL  Glac.  I  iii.  23  High  mountains  flanked  us  on 
either  side.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  iv.  §  3.  231 
A  mountain,  flanked  by  real  precipices. 

fb.  intr.  To  occupy  a  flank   position,  border 
on  or  upon.     Obs. 

1604  GRIMSTONE  Hist.  Siege  Osteml  192  Ten  others  [em- 
brasures] ..  flanke  vppon  the  approches.  a  1680  BI-II.EK 
Milford-havm  Rem.  (1759*  I.  4'7  That  Side  which  flanks 
on  'the  Sea  and  Haven  needs  no  Art  to  fortify  it.  1828 
WEBSTER,  Flank,  v.  i.  to  be  posted  on  the  side. 
6.  trans.  To  march  past  or  go  round  the  flank 
of;  in  quot.  Iransf. 

1893  U'estn:.  (;<i=.  22  Dec.  2/3  Did  they  flank  the  snow 
and  go  round  to  the  right,  or  did  they  bring  the  whole 
avalanche  down  on  top  of  them  ? 

b.   U.S.  slang.  To  dodge,  etc.  (see  quot..) 
1871  DE  VERE  Americanisms  v.  286  The  term  to  ffank, 
which,  from  the  strategy  of  the  generals,  descended  in  the    [ 
mouth  of  privates  to  very  lowly ..  meanings.    When  the 
men  wished  to  escape  the  attention  of  pickets  and  guards 
by  slipping  past  them,  they  said  they  flanked  them ;  drill 
and  detail  and  every  irksome  duty  was  flanked,  when  it 
could  be  avoided  by  some  cunning  trick.    Soon,  .the  poor 
farmer  was./? anked  out  of  his  pig  and  his  poultry. 
6.  In  various  nonce-uses,     a.  To  strike  on  the 
flank  or  side.     b.  Of  a  ship :  To  present  the  flank 
or  broadside  to  (a  gale),    c.  To  flank  down :  to 
bring  down  upon  the  flanks  or  hips. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  501  As  the  said  wind  may  flanke 
it  on  the  side.  1704  SWIFT  Batt.  Bks.  (end),  Flanking 
down  his  Arms  close  to  his  Ribs,  hoping  to  save  his  Body. 
1761  FALCONER  Shifwr.  n.  208  For  this  assault  should  either 
quarter  feel,  Again  to  flank  the  tempest  she  might  reel. 
Hence  Fla'nking  vbl.  sb.,  txs&pfl.  a. 
1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4082/3  There  is  a  Flanking  Line 
which  runs  from  the  Round  Tower.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby 
v.  iii,  The  flanking  guns  dismounted  lie.  1841  LEVER 
C.  O'KIalley  xc,  Who  poured  in  a  flanking  fire.  1864 
BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  v.  294  When  he  has  built  his  first 
flanking  works,  he  wants  to  protect  these  works  in  the 
same  way.  1870  Daily  Nevis  20  Oct.,  This  distant  flanking 
of  their  Hne  of  communication  made  the  defences  that  they 
raised  all  the  easier  to  examine.  1886  WILUS  &  CLARK 
Cambridge  II.  508  The  flanking  turrets. 

Flank  (flank),  z/.2  [Onomatopoeic  ;  cf.  flick, 
spank.']  trans.  To  whip  with  a  light,  sudden 
stroke,  to  flick  ;  also,  to  crack  (a  whip). 

1830  LYTTON  P.  Clifford  iii,  He  then,  taking  up  the  driv- 
ing whip,  flanked  a  fly  from  the  opposite  wall.  iSnAnglo- 
sapphic  Ode  in  Whibley  Cap  and  Gown  136  Kicks  up  a 
row,  gets  drunk  or  flanks  a  tandem- Whip  out  of  window. 
1861  MRS.  PENNY  Romance  Dull  Life  vii.  52  He  still 
eased  his  feelings  by  flanking  everything  in  the  room  with 
a  very  dusty  pocket-handkerchief. 

t  Fla'nkard.  Obs.  Hunting,  [a.  OF.  (noetuT) 
flancar(d,  f.  flanc  FLANK.  Cf.  FLANCAKD.]  See 
qnot.  1576  ;  also  ?  trans/,  a  wound  in  the  side. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  (Shaks.  Soc.)  29  Some  preuye  wounde 
festred  with  a  fylthy  firy  flankard.     1576  TURBERV.  Venerie 
128  Two  [knottes  or  huttes]  whiche  are  in  the  flankes  of  the 
Deare  and  are  called  flankardes.     1616  in  BULLOKAR. 
Flanked(fl£erjkt),///.  a.1  [f.  FLANK  v.  +  -ED!.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.   Kersey),  Flanked  Angle,  the  Angle 


established  in  the  flanked  angles  of  the  bastions. 

Flanked  (fterjkt),  ppl.  o.2  [f.  FLANK  *M  + 
-ED  2.]  Having  a  flank  or  flanks :  only  with  de- 
nning word,  asfull-flanked. 

1634  HEYWOOD  Witches  Lane.  iv.  Wks.  1874  IV.  223  He's 
broad  buttock'd  and  full  flanck'd. 
Flanker  (flse-rjkai),  sb.1    Also  6  flancker,  7 
flankier.     [f.  FLANK  ».l  +  -EB  '.] 
1.  A  fortification  projecting  so  as  to  flank  or  defend 
another  part,  or  to  command  the  flank  of  an  assail- 
ing enemy. 

1550-1  EDWARD  VI.  Lit.  Rein.  (Roxb.)  II.  307  Also  for 
flankers  at  the  kepe  of  Guisnes  willed  to  be  made.  1647 
SPRIGGE  Anglia  Rediv.  (1854)  181  The  west-gate,  wherein 
were  four  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  two  in  the  flanker.  1698 
FRYER  E.  India  fy  Persia  59  The  Castle  is  seated  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay,  commanding  it  every  way  from  the 
Points  and  Flankiers.  1753  J.  BOWDOIN  Let.  to  Franklin 
12  Nov.  in  Franklin's  Wks.  (1887)  II.  317  note.  At  each 
corner  a  flanker,  in  which  is  a  couple  of  canon.  1813  SCOTT 
Trierm.  HI.  xv,  Embattled  high  and  proudly  towered, 
Shaded  by  ponderous  flankers. 

f  2.  A  cannon  posted  so  as  to  flank  a  position. 

1575  CHURCHYARD  Chippes  (1817)  107  The  flankers  then  in 
murdring  holes  that  lay  Went  of  and  slew,  God  knowes 
stout  men  enow.  1577-67  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1191/2 
Capteine  Vaughan.  .entered  the  ditches,  and  viewed  the 
flankers ;  whereupon  the  French  shot  off  the  same  flankers. 

3.  One  posted  or  stationed  on  either  flank,  a. 
Mil.  One  of  a  detachment  of  skirmishers  thrown 
out  ontheflanksof  anarmywhen  marching,  toguard 
the  line  of  march.  Usually//.  [  =  F '.  flanqueur.~] 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Gtrald.  frel.  in  Holinshedll.  159  Setting 
out  his  flankers  in  severall  places,  1635  BARRIFFE  Mil. 
Discip.  Ixi.  (1643)  16  The  Pikes  being  the  Flanquers.  1796 
STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xx.  96  With  a  few  flankers  or  rifle- 
men outside  the  whole.  1863  Cornh.  Mae.  Jan.  52  Their 
services  as  scouts  and  flankers  proved  invaluable. 
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b.  in  non-military  uses. 

1817  LADY  MORGAN  O'Kriciis  q  O'Flaltertys  I.  219  Lady 
Honoria  was  still  excluded,  .by  a  blockade  of  carriages, 
and  her  old  flanker  the  Castleknock.  1803  StaniUr* 
Did.,  Plonker  2.  In  grouse-driving,  one  of  the  men  walk- 
ing on  the  flanks  of  the  line  of  drivers,  to  keep  the  birds 
in  the  desired  line  of  flight. 

4.  Anything  which  flanks  or  adjoins  laterally: 
esp.  a.  a  side-wall  of  a  courtyard ;  a  wing  of 
a  building  ;  t  b.  a  side-piece  of  timber  ;  c.  a  side- 
piece  of  armour  (see  quot.  i659),  =  FLANCABD  ; 
fd.  a  footpath  bythesideofa  highway,aside-walk; 
e.  one  of  the  side  horses  in  a  three-horse  vehicle. 

1600  SURFLET  Countrie  Farms  II.  liv.  377*  To  make  fhem 
[citron-trees]  a  hood  and  flankers  of  Bay  trees.  1611 
COTGR.,  Flanchere,  A  flanker,  side  peece,  or  flanking  peece 
of  timber,  in  building.  1631  EARL  CORK  Diary  in  Ltsmm 
Papers  Ser.  I.  (1886)  III.  102  He  bwylding.  .an  english 
howse  .with  2  (Hankers.  1659  TORRIANO,  Fiaucari,  flankers, 
or  sidepieces  for  an  armed  man  or  barbed  horse.  1682  WOOD 
Life  (1894)  III.  25  The  highway,  .pitched,  .the  middle  part 
with  peebles,  and  the  two  collaterals  or  flankers  with  hard 
white  stone.  1813  SCOTT  Let.  to  D.  Terry  20  Oct.  in  Lock- 
hart,  The  front  of  the  house  is  now  enclosed  by  a  court-yard 
wall  with  flankers  of  100  feet.  1879  O'DouovAN  in  Daily 
Ntivs  i6Apr.  3/1  While  the  central animalis.  .running along 
a  deep  narrow  cutting,  the  flankers  are  on  the  top  of  high 
banks  on  either  side ;  or  vice  versa. 

Fla-iiker,  so*    [f.  FLANKER  v.'*]    (See  quots.) 

1840  GOSSE  Canadian  Nat.  n  They,  .throw  out  lighted 
fragments,  '  flankers ',  as  they  are  called.  1847  HAI.UWELL, 
Flanker,  a  spark  of  fire.  West. 

Flanker  (flarrjkaA  w.1  Obs.  exc.  arch.  [f. 
FLANKER  sb.\ ;  cf.  however  'Dv.flankeeren,  ad.  F. 
flanquer  to  FLANK.] 

1.  trans.  To  support  or  protect  on  the  flanks  ;  to 
defend  or  command  from  a  flanker ;  to  strengthen 
with  flankers. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  iv.  i.  96  At  euery  angle  of 
the  battell..a  good  squadron  of  Muskets,  .to  flanker  it 
euery  way.  1614  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia,  v.  191  He  began 
his  first  peece  of  fortification,  vpon  a  Rocke  which  flankers 
the  Kings  Castle.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hit.  n.xxi.  233 
The  ground  . .  was  flankerd  from  the  Earles  quarter  by 
the  Cannon.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trail.  (1677)  4°  The 
City  is  compassed  with  a  thick  Stone  Wall,  flanker  d  and 
moated  about.  1711-1800  in  BAILEY,  To  Flanker,  to  fortify 
the  Walls  of  a  City  with  Bulwarks  or  Countermures. 

fig.  i6i»  tr.  Btnvenuto's  Passenger  n.  i.  §  27. 433  The  Philo- 
sopher also  flanckersthis  intention  of  ours.  io«  EARL  CORK 
m  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  II.  (1888)  III.  18  This  purchase 
will.. secure  and  flanker  yt  [property]  in  tyme  of  trouble. 

2.  intr.  To  make  an  attack  on  the  flank. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  619  One  of  these  great 
mounts  he  cast  up  directly  against  the  face  of  the  towne, 
and  the  other  at  a  corner  of  the  same,  to  flanker  alongst 
the  wall.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1679)  20  Where  those  sharp 
winds  do  rather  flanker  than  blow  fully  opposite  upon  our 
plantations. 

Hence  Fla-nkered///.  a. 

1860  WHITTIER  Trim-  of  Pis.  18  The  grim,  Hankered 
block-house,  bound  With  bristling  palisades. 

t  Fla-nker,  v.2  Ola.  [f.  FLANK  rf.2  +  -EB  5 ;  cf. 
flacker,  flicker]  intr.  To  sparkle.  Hence  Pla-n- 
kering  ppl.  a. 

1*67  TURBERV.  Epitaphes,  etc.  127  The  fits  of  love  And 
ft 

cinders  men  are  worne. 

Flanky :  see  FLUNKEY. 
Mann :  see  FLAN. 

Flannel  (flse-nel),  sb.  Forms  :  6-8,  9  (dial.) 
flan(n)en,  6-7  flan(n)ing,  flau(n)ell,  (7  flan- 
nion),  7,  9  (dial.)  flannin,  8  Sc.  flainen,  6- 
flannel.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  App.  first 
recorded  in  Eng.,  whence  the  continental  forms 
were  prob.  adopted:  f.flanelle  (late  I7th  c.),  It. 
frannella,  frenella,flannella,  Sp.  flanela,  franela, 
Pg.fartnella  (?  influenced  by  farinha  flour),  Ger. 
flanell  (1715),  Du.  flanel,  flenel.  As  flannel  was 
already  in  1 6th  c.  a  well-known  production  of 
Wales,  a  Welsh  origin  for  the  word  seems  antece- 
dently likely.  Some  scholars  have  conjectured 
that  the  form  flannen  is  the  original,  and  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Welsh  gwlamn  'a  flannel'  (O.  Pughe), 
f.  ffwldn  wool  (  =  Ir.  olann :— OCeltic  *uland:— 
older  *wland).  This  is  plausible,  but  involves 
some  difficulties  :  the  Welsh  word  is  not  originally 
a  name  for  the  material,  but  (as  is  indicated  by 
its  formation  with  the  individualizing  suffix  -en) 
means  literally  an  article  or  piece  of  material 
made  of  wool ;  and  the  assumed  change  oi flannen 
m\.o  flannel  is  perh.  less  explicable  than  would  be 
the  contrary  change,  which  might  be  ascribed  to 
the  analogy  of  linen,  •woollen.  Another  suggestion 
is  that  the  word  is  an  AF.  diminutive  of  Of.flaine 
blanket  or  coverlet.] 

1.  An  open  woollen  stuff,  of  various  degrees  of 
fineness,  usually  without  a  nap. 

1503 /V«y  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  94  For  iir 
yerdes  of  fflanell.  .iiij  s.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  it.  ii.  §  i 
99  She  found  Dorus,  apparelled  in  flanen.  1597  T .  I 
Serm.  Faults  C.  54  Thou  shall  haue  course  flaning  to  be 
thy  best  attyre.  1651  Sessions  Rec.  Wcnlock  9  Aug.  in 
Jackson  &  Burne  Shropsh.  Folk-lore  xxxii.  (1883)  480  John 
Havens  badger  of  flanen.  1677  8  MARVELL  Corr.  cccxxu. 


FLANNELETTE. 

Wks.  1872-5  II.  581  Greater  penaltyes  upon  those  that  do 
not  bury  in  BuneU.  1704  F.  FULLER  Med.  Gy/wi.  (1711) 
212  Flannel  is  scarce  necessary  or  convenient  on  this  side 
old  Age.  1790  BURNS  Taut  o'  Shantcr  153  Had.. their 
sarks  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen,  Been  snaw-white  seven- 
teen hunder  linnen  !  1849  CLARIDGF.  Cold  Water-cure  69 
Mr  Priessnitz  expects  all  his  patients  to  leave  off  wearing 
flannel . .  next  to  the  body.  i88«  BECK  Draper's  Diet.  s.  v. 
Flannel,  Such  [Flannels]  as  have  the  pile  raised  on  one  side 
. .  are  termed  Raised  Flannels ;  when  both  sides  are  so 
covered  they  are  Double-raised  Flannels. 

b.  //.  Different  kinds  of  flannel ;  flannel  goods 
in  general. 

1581  Act  23  Eliz.  c.  9  §  i  Logwood  . .  wherewith  divers 
Dyers,  .dye.  .Caps,  Flannels.  1643  PRYNNE  Open.  Gt.  Scale 
21  All  Worsteds  and  Flannins  within  these  Townes  and  their 
Suburbs.  1875  I/re's  Diet.  Arts  II.  401  In  Ireland  a  few 
varieties  of  low  flannels  and  coatings,  called  Galways,  are 

lanufactured  from  Irish  grown  wool, 
f  c.  With  reference  to  the  obligation  of  burying 

n  woollen  (18  &  19  Chas.  II,  c.  4)  :  A  shroud.   Obs. 

(11683  OLDHAM  Sat.  in  Poems  tf  Transl.  (1684)  174  He 
could  not  save  Enough  to  purchase  Flannel,  and  a  Grave. 
1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  320/1  If  they  escape  the  Wooden 
Tenement  and  Flannel. 

d.  Ludicrously  used  to  designate  a  \\  elshman. 

1508  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  172  I  am  not  able  to  answer 

heWelsh  flannel. 

2.  pi.  a.  Underclothing  made  of  flannel ;  also, 
pieces  of  flannel  used  for  bandages,  etc. 

i7»  DE  FOE  Cot.  Jack  (1840)  296  Having  . .  my  flannels 
taken  off  my  legs.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph,  Cl.  I.  17  Apr., 
She  forgot  to  pack  up  my  flannels.  1841  EMERSON  Nat., 
CmservativeWks.  (Bohn)  II.  274  A  universe  in  slippers  and 

flannels. 

b.  Garments  of  flannel,  for  boating,  cricket,  etc. : 
to  get  or  receive  one's  flannels  (see  quot.  1889).  _ 

'QOQ   T     n.....  .i/".,,./     ~\  r,',-?,i-,',/,r,'  iv    H^  tmrl  worn  rrickett 

fla 


1888  J.  PAYN  Myst.  Mirbridge  ix,  He  had  worn  cricketing 
ilannels.  1889  Boy's  Own  Paper  24  Aug.  746/1  Careless 
schoolboys  . .  lightly  dressed  in  flannels.  1889  BARRERE  & 


SCDOOlDOys  ..  llgiiuy   uica>cu   in    IMUUMH       »w»-y    •" ~ 

LELAND  Slang,  Flannels  (Harrow),  to  get  one's  flannels  is 
to  obtain  promotion  to  the  school  cricket,  or  football  eleven. 

3.  (.See  quot.) 

1884  K.fncmDict.Mech.  IV.  346/1  Flannel,  the  first  stage 
in  the  manufacture  of  plain  cloth. 

4.  trans/,  a.  Natitral flannel  (see  quot.  1856).  b. 
In  popular  names  of  certain  woolly-leaved  plants : 
Poor  Man's  flannel  =  ADAM'S   FLANNEL  ;   Our 
Lord's  or  Our  Saviour's  Flannel:  Ecticum  vul- 
gare  (Britten  &  H.).     c.  slang  (see  quot.  1823). 

1813  '  J.  BEE  '  Slang,  Flannel  (warml,  grog,  punch,  or  gin- 
twist;  with  a  dash  of  beer  in.  1856  GRIFFITH  &  HENFREY 
Microgr.  Diet.  265  F'lannei,  Natural,  a  harsh  fibrous 
texture,  sometimes  found  covering  meadows,  rocks,  etc., 
after  an  inundation.  It  consists  of  the  interwoven  filaments 
of  Conferva;,  with  adherent  or  entangled  DiatomaceK,  In- 
fusoria, crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  etc. 

5.  attrib.  or  adj.  a.  Made  of  flannel. 

1585  HIGINS  Junius'  Nomenclator  164  A  flanell  peticoate. 
1611  FLORID,  Bambagina,  bumbasine.  Also  a  flanell  wast- 
cote.  1618  BRATHWAIT  Rem.  after  Death,  Descr.  Death 
v,  He  weares  No  mantle,  Banning  trowses.  a  1700  ?  DRYDEN 
Suum  cuique  In  flannen  robes  the  coughing  ghost  does  walk. 
1784  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  9  Feb.,  I  have  just  be- 
spoke a  flannel  dress.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  11.  vni, 
In  white  .flannel  shirt  and  trousers. 
b.  In  nonce-uses :  Resembling  flannel. 

1764  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1820)  III.  9,  I  have  little  fevers  every 
night,  which  bid  me  repair  to  a  move  flannel  climate.  1795 
WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Pindariana  Wks.  1812  IV.  186  A  pair 
of  flannel  cheeks  composed  her  face. 

0.  attrib.  and  comb,  as  flannel-maker,  trade, 
-weaver,  -weaving ;  also  f  flannel-act  (cf.  i  c) ; 
flannel-cake,  a  kind  of  thin  griddle- cake ;  flan- 
nel-flower, -plant,  the  mullein ;  hence  flannel- 
leaf  ;  flannel  rash  (see  quot.)  ;  flannel-weed, 
some  water-plant. 

1678  T.  JONES  Of  Heart  f;  Smieraign  403  (By  a  Canonical 
*Flannel  Act)  [it]  must  be  buried  out  of  the  way,  as  useless. 
I79J  Munchhausen's  Trav.  xxix.  131  Ten  thousand  thousand 
Naples  biscuits,  crackers,  buns,  and  "flannel-cakes.  i8« 
CLARE  VM.  Minstr.  I.  114  Antique  mullein's  "flannel- 
leaves.  1702  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3776/4  John  Judd.  .'Flannel- 
maker.  1848  W.  A.  BROMFIELD  in  Phytologist  III.  598  Vtr- 
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riutchinson  and  others  have  noticed  on  the  chest . .  is  another 
instance  of  an  eruption  due  to  clothing.  1879  Encycl.  Brtt. 
IX.  292/1  Blankets,  a  special  branch  of  the  "flannel  trade. 
Ibid.  Nearly  the  whole  population  . .  finds  occupation  m 
"flannel  weaving.  1893  Pall  Mall  G.  10  July  10/3  The 
rains,  .have  put  a  little  more  water  into  the  river,  and  there 
is  not  so  much  "flannel  weed  to  contend  with. 

Flannel  (flse-nel),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans,  a.  To 
wrap  in  flannel,  b.  To  rnb  with  flannel. 

1836-9  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Our  Parish  vi,  The  children 
were  yellow-soaped  and  flannelled.  Hid.,  laics  i,  Ihe 
second-floor  front  was  scrubbed,  and  washed,  and  flannelled. 

Hence  Fla'nnelled  ///.  a. 

1784  J.  BELKNAP  Belknap  Papers  (1877)  I.  383  She  knows 
what  it  is  to  tend  a  flannelled  pair  of  legs  and  hands,  a  1843 
HOOD  To  Crimaldi  i,  Joseph !  they  say  thou'st  left  the 
stage,  To.,  taste  the  flannell'd  ease  of  age. 

Flannelette  (flamele-t).  Also  flannellette. 
[f.  FLANNEL  + -ETTE.]  a.  (See  quot.  1882.)  b. 
A  cotton  fabric,  made  in  imitation  of  flannel. 

i88a  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needtevork,  Flannellette, 
a  description  of  a  very  soft  Flannel,  measuring  28  inches  in 
width.  1887  Daily  Jfma  12  Jan.  3A  Huge  stacks  of  a 
poverty-stricken  article  called  flannelette.  1893  Lady  17 
Aug.  172/2  Flannelette  is  not  flannel. 


FLANNELLY. 

Plannelly  (flae-neli\  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  '.] 
Characteristic  or  of  the  nature  of  flannel ;  flannel- 
like.  Akoflg.  (In  quot.  1842  quasi-arfz/.) 

c  ,839  LANDOR  2nd.  Convers.  Southey  ff  Landor  Wks. 
1846  II.  174/1  The  dreary  hydropathy  and  flanelly  voices  of 
the  swathed  and  sinewless.  1842  BISCHOFF  Woollen  Matntf. 
(1862)  II.  148  It  [the  wool]  works  more  flannelly.  1889  H.  A. 
DODDS  Rep.  Paris  Exhib.  5  The  sooty '  flannelly '  appearance 
of  the  manipulation  in  some  of  the  exhibits. 

Planning  (flornig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FLAN  v.  + 
•ING  l.]  (See  quots.) 


in  uvst  strcn.  trtrcn.  rum.  aoc.  IBD2).  1074  KNIGHT  Viet. 
Mech.  I.  876/2  Planning  (Building),  the  internal  flare  of  a 
window  jamb.  The  enibrasure.  Or  of  a  fireplace  Coving. 

Flanque,  Planqued  Her. :  see  FLANCH  j<M 

Plant,  obs.  form  of  FLAUNT. 

!  Flanta'do.  Obs.  [?f.  FLAUNT  v.  with 
pseudo-Sp.  ending.]  ?  Flaunting.  Also  attrib. 

1383  STANYHURST  jKneis  i.  (Arb.)  ,8  Thee  Troian  nauye. . 
the  sea  salte  foaming  wyth  braue  flantadoe  dyd  harrow. 
I594[see  FIRKISG]. 

t  Flantitanting,  ///.  a.  nonce-wd.  [A  re- 
duplicated formation  on  flanting  =  FLAUNTING. 

Cf.  FLAUNT-TANT.]     Flaunting. 
1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  7,  In  that  flourishing  flanti. 

tantmg  goutie  omega  fist. 
Flap  (flasp),  sb.    Forms :  4-7  flappe  (6  flepe), 

7-8  flapp,  5-  flap.    [f.  next  vb. ;  cf.  Du.flap  blow, 

fly-flapper,  lid  of  a  can.] 

I.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLAP. 
1 1.  A  blow,  slap,  stroke.  Also  fig.     Obs. 
<r,33Q  Arth.   $   Merl.  8084   With   fauchouns,  axes  and 

battes,  Ich  gaue  other  sori  flappes.    1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B. 

xiii.  67  This  freke  . .  Preched  of  penaunces  . .  And  flappes  of 
scourges.     <:,46o   Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  206,  I   shalle 

lene  you  a  flap,  My  strengthe  for  to  kythe.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  I.  382  Thair  freikis  fell  with  mony  fercie  flap. 

b.  A  blow  given  with  something  broad  and 
loose  (cf.  2).  Pteofig.  f  A  flap  with  a  fox  tail: 
fig.  ?  a  contemptuous  dismissal ;  a  trivial  rebuke 
(cf.  FLAP  v.  2  d). 

ISS3T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (,580)  38  So  that  he  [the  lawyer] 
gameth  alwaies . .  whereas  the  other  get  a  warme  Sonne  often 
tymes,  and  a  flappe  with  a  Foxe  tafle,  for  all  that  euer  the! 
haue  spente.  1598  FLORIO,  Fageiolata,  a  flim-flam  tale  . .  a 
flap  with  a  foxetaile.  ,653  A.  WILSON  Inconst.  Lady  in.  i, 
Liquorish  flies  do  sometimes  meet  with  flaps.  1717  Will  of 
S.  Jackson,  If  the  Beadle  make  any  demand '.send  him 
away  with  a  Flapp  of  a  Fox  taile.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver 
HI.  n.  ,7  This  Flapper  is  . .  employed  . .  to  give  him  a  soft 
Flap  on  his  Eyes.  17.7  GAY  Lady  *  Wasp  8  The  slightest 
Hap  a  fly  can  chase,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  i.  ii.  §  84  (1740) 
75,  I  found  another  Flap  lor  the  House  of  Peers. 

^.  The  motion  of  something  broad  and  loose  ' 
(J.),  as  a  wing  or  a  fly-flapper  ;  the  noise  produced 
by  its  motion,  or  by  contact  with  some  other 
object.  Cf.  FLAP  v.  5. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  9  The  flap  of  a  swan's 
wing  would  break  a  man's  leg.  18,6  BYRON  Siege  Cor.  xxii, 
Ihe  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they're  borne.  1827 
SCOTT  PeyerU  ,x,  The  flap  of  their  wings  must  have  been 
gracious  in  the  ear  of  the  famished  prophet.  1859  KINGSLEY 
IOC.  (i860)  1.  ,52,  I  can  hear  the  flap  and  snort  of  the 
dogs  nostrils.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  i.  226  A  gnat  can 
execute  many  thousand  flaps  of  its  little  wings  in  a  second. 

II.  Concrete  uses. 

1 3.  Something  broad  to  strike  with :  est  a  flv- 
flapper.  Obs. 

jS^w^SSPkte'SS^tTffi 

hande  he  bare  a  flap  for  flyes.  ,5.3  PHAER  SEneid  v.  Argt 
or'fla'  sSonee^taheer  h^5'"5 ("  -is fightinS *'th ba?S 

I^Tk  "t^'i.  l614  HEYWOOD  Captives  i.'i.  in  Bullen  O.  P}. 
IV,  1  he  butchers  wyves  . .  stood  with  theire  flapps  in  theire 
Man  w'th"  Ft"5'  '^  Gulliver  m.  ii.  ,9  A  young 


4.  'Anything  that  hangs  broad  and  loose,  fastened 
only  by  one  side'  (T.). 
15*2  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court ,  166  With  a  flap  afore  his 


T^  fe0"  eilher  ^  °f  the        y 

ft.  A  pendant  portion  of  a  garment,  hat,  or  cap 
Hence  apphed  to  the  garment  or  hat  itself  (siaJ} 

l*l' aowne 


»SWBE^*ffii&i!M^ 
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d.  The  tail  of  a  crustacean. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  373  The  spawn . .  sticks  to  the 
barbs  under  the  flap,  or  more  properly  the  tail  [of  the  crab). 
1841  H.  MILLER  O.  R.  Sandst.  vili.  (ed.  2)  173  The  terminal 
flap  of  this  gigantic  crustacean  was  . .  continuous. 

e.  (See  qnot.) 

1669  HACKE  Orig.  Voy.  (1609)  III.  62  Penguins  ..  have 
neither  Feathers  nor  Wings,  out  only  two  Fins  or  Flaps, 
wherewith  they  are  helped  to  swim. 

6.  Something  broad  and  flat,  hanging  or  working 
(vertically)  on  or  as  on  a  hinge. 


Operat.  ^<it(,rwni(.  140  ne  iiiHKe.s  eacn  sail  ..  10  consist  o, 
six  or  eight  flaps  or  vanes  .  .  moving  upon  hinges.  1840 
DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  iv,  It  [the  cellar]  had  a  great  black 
wooden  flap  or  shutter.  1859  Musketry  Instr.  71  The  first 
and  second  class  men  .  .  should  be  trained  to  fire  at  300 
and  400  yards  with  the  flap  of  back-sight  down.  1867 
TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  I.  iv.  27  There  was  a  table..  one 
flap  of  it  was  gone  altogether. 

b.  A  valve.     Tide  flap:  a  valve  used  to  shut 
off  the  tide-water  from  a  sewer. 

18*4  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  151,  c.  c,  c,  are  the 
valves  or  flaps.  1869  Loiisdalc  Gloss.,  Flap,  the  leather  or 
valve  of  a  pump.  1884  Health  E.rhit.  Catal.  55/2  A  Col- 
lection of  Sanitary  Iron  work,  such  as.  .tide  flaps,  &c.  ,8oj 
Pall  Mall  G.  7  Sept.  1/3  We  descend  to  the  other  side  of 
the  flap  —  the  men's  term  for  a  '  penstock  '. 

c.  Anat.   f  (a)  The  epiglottis.     Obs.     (6)  In 
fishes  :   The  operculum  or  gill-cover  ;    a  similar 
cover  for  the  nostril. 

<•  iSSo  H.  LLOYD  Treat.  Health  H  iv,  Agaynst  al  grefes  in 
the  flap  bemge  in  the  mouth  whyche  couereth  the  wind  pipe. 
1681  W  ROBERTSON  Phrased.  Gen.  (1693)  1224  The  cover  or 
flap  of  the  throat,  efiglossis.  i8olBiNGLEY^«i;K.£iV.(,8,3) 
I.  37  They  fill  their  mouth  with  water,  then  throw  it  back- 
wards with  so  much  force  as  to  lift  open  the  great  flap 
and  force  it  out  behind.  ,88,  GUNTHER  in  Encyct.  Brit. 
XII.  637  Nostrils  of  Raia  temfrieri,  with  nasal  flaps 
reverted. 

d.  One  of  the  floats  of  a  paddle-wheel. 

1840  THACKERAY  Catherine  vi,  The  Ensign's  arms  were 
working  up  and  down,  .like  the  flaps  of  a  paddle  wheel. 

8.  Something  broad  and  loose,  irrespectively  of 
connexion  with  anything  else  ;  esp.  an  overlying 
layer  ;  a  broad  piece  of  any  material. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1634)  ,87  We  are  all  framed  of 
Haps  and  patches  and  of  so  shapefesse  and  diverse  a  con- 
texture,  that  (etc.).  a  1634  RANDOLPH  Hey  for  Honesty  v. 
Wks.  (1875)  474  A  rump  or  a  flap  of  mutton  were  a  fee  For 
Joves  own  breakfast.  ,764  FOOTF.  Mayor  of  G.  i.  Wks. 
1799  I.  173  The  damn'd  fat  flaps  of  shoulders  of  mutton. 
1843  THACKERAY  Contrib.  to  'Punch1  Wks.  ,886  XXIV.  ,45 
1  he  flap  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton  .  .  I  ate  cold.  1848  —  Bk 
I,  ''  We  ;  '  had  flaPs  of  bread  for  plates.  1866  Daily  Tel 
18  .i™  5/2  Large  flaps  of  swine's  flesh,  .make  their  appear- 
ance at  breakfast.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Pkaiier 
114  I  he  great  flaps  of  cork  on  the  cortex  of  Hoswellia  papv- 
j^ja^'BARRERE  &  LELANDiYrt/.^,  ^a/(lhicves),  sheet 


b.  A  large,  broad  mushroom.     Also  FLAB. 

'743.  PICKERING  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  508  The  thin  Fila 

ment  is  that  to  which  the  Edges  of  the  Head  of  the  Mush- 

room  adhere,  while  it  is,  what  is  commonly  called,  a  Button 

and  from  which  it  separates  by  expanding  to  a  Flap.    176^ 

A  R*™^D^-"«<«*/>'-.('778)36,  Scrape  large  flap? 

'  '  ,anS.bo'1  them  ln  tnelr  own  liquor.     1854  Ens.  Cycl  I 

90/1  1  he  common  mushroom  .  .  in  this  state  ..  is  called  a  flap" 

fc.  collect.  Scraps.  Obs.~<>. 

i73o-«  BAILEV  (folio',  Flap,  moist  meat  for  hogs. 

/.  ±urg.  a.  A  portion  of  skin  or  flesh,  separated 
trom  the  underlying  part,  but  remaining  attached 
at  the  base. 

1807-16  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Surf.  (ed.  5)377  Placing 
the  flap  of  the  cornea  in  regular  contact  with  the  part  wih 
wh,ch  u  was  naturally  joined.  ,856  KANE  A  ret.  IStl£ 
xil.  127  A  flap  let  down  from  his  forehead.  1878  T  BRYAVT 


b.  A  piece  of  flesh  or  skin  grafted  upon  an 
injured  or  defective  part 

^^{^^^^^^^^ 

ffi&ff&&%S«  ffir^sut^ 
horseT  W         nery-     A  disease  in  the  mouth  of 


Z)T     Wh  er'    aps-  "-  -7-    Fa 

Diet.  (JV  When  a  horse  has  the  flaps;  you  mav  Derce 

loose  charact  A  ^^  "  &  °f  ^  Or 


III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

10    General  relations,  as  flap-basket,  -door,  -seat, 
-trap,  -valve,  -window  (sense  5 


tea.   iB44"f<i&riw'it'k"saTk    «"  T-  -his  two  ounccs  °f 

°€^  ^^ff^^iS- 


FLAP. 

3/4  Mr.  Samuel  asked  why  "flap-seats  were  permitted 
at  Drury-lane  Theatre.  1858  Skyring's  Builders'  Prices 
Advt.,  "Flap  Traps  . .  always  kept  in  Stock.  1867  W.  W 
SMYTH  Coal  ff  Coal-iiiinitig  2,1  The  chambers  are  fitted  . 
with  *flap  valves.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mecli.  I.  876/2  Flap, 
valve,  a  valve  which  opens  and  shuts  upon  one  hinged  side 
A  clack-valve.  ,815  Beverley  Lighting  Act  ii.  ,9  Leave 
open,  -the  door,  hatchway  or  *flap-window. 
H.  Special  comb. :  flap-apple  =  FLAP-JACK  i  b ; 
flap-dock  (z\s,o  flap-dick,  flap-a-docK),  local  names 
for  the  foxglove;  flap-fracture  =  compound f,-ac- 
ture;  flap-hat,  one  having  flaps  or  a  flapping 
brim ;  flap-holder  (see  quot.)  ;  flap-leg,  the  leg 
that  supports  a  flap  of  a  table  ;  flap-mouth,  a 
mouth  with  broad,  hanging  lips  (whence  flap- 
mouthed  adj.) ;  flap-operation  Med.  (see  quot. 
1884) ;  flap-sight,  in  a  rifle,  one  that  turns  up  or 
down  on  a  hinge ;  flap-wing  dial.,  the  swift. 

1750  W.  ELLIS  Country  Housewife  23  Turnover,  or  *Klan. 
Apple  or  Meat  Pasties.  1846  E.  Anglia  Gloss.  Suppl., 
"Flapdock,  foxglove.  1658  A.  Fox  W urtz'  Surf.  n.  xxvL 
165,  I  call  this  a  'Flap-fracture  when  the  Wound  of  the 
broken  leg  goeth  onefy  through  the  flesh  and  skin,  and 
cometh  forth  with  the  one  end.  1866  BROWNING  in  Mrs. 
rF.&V&l,*7'  G,reat  black  *flap  hats.  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  IV.  346/1  "Flat  1  folder  (SurgicalVa  delicate 
prehensile  instrument  for  holding  flaps  of  sutures  in  confine, 
situations.  i88a  SALA  Amer.  Revis.  (1885)  98  A  »flap-l« 
was  let  down;  and.,  a  table  was  improvised.  ,63! 
P.  FLETCHER  S,al,dts  m.  iv,  Fijb,  So,  haue  you  done? 
Fie  "flapmouth.  Triton,  thou  beslauerest  me.  ini  SHAKS 
yen.  tf  Ad.  gx>  Another  "flapmouthd  mourner  .  holies  out 
hisvoyce  i&a  *nd  Pt.  Return  /r.  Parnau.  iv.  ii.  (Arb.) 
51  Kegm  thou  Furor,  and  open  like  a  phlaphmouthd  hound. 
"7r?.,  JONES.ln  Med-  Commun.  IX.  326  (title)  Case  of 
a  "Flap  Operation,  united  by  first  Intention.  1884  Syd  Soc 
Lex.  s.  v.  Flap  operation,  a  method  of  amputation  in  which 
a  . .  portion  of  the  skin  is  reflected  from  the  subjacent  soft 
parts  before  these  and  the  bones  are  divided.  1887  RIDER 
HAGGARD  Allan  Ouatermain  (,888)  66  One  of  the  repeaters 
..fitted  with  ordinary  *flap  sights.  1834  H-  O'BRIEN  Round 


Flap  (flsep),  v.    Also  4-6  flapp(e.      [prob.  of 
onomatopoeic  origin;  cf.  clap,  slap, flack,  Ac.  Equi- 
valent words  in  form  and  sense  are  DvL.flappen  to 
strike,  clap,  Gei.flappen  to  clap,  applaud.] 
1 1.  trans.  To  strike  with  a  sudden  blow.     Also 
with  down,  in  sunder.     In  later  use  chiefly  imply- 
ing a  stroke  with   a  blunt    weapon.    Obs.   exc 
dial. 

la  waMorttArtk.  2782  Alle  be  flesche  of  be  flanke  he 
flappes  in  sondyre.     £1477  CAXTON  Jason  67  b,  A  grete 
iirlmg  or  tourbillion  cam  sodaynlyand  flapped  him  on  the 
^"P1    I&  SKKLTOM  Magnyf.  ,525,  I  shall  flappe  hym  as 
a  fole  to  fall  at  my  fete.     1843  T.  VIUSON  PiSSS,  Pay  u. 
Ixxvn,  » lap  her  doun  at  yence  wi'  pouther. 
t  D.  intr.  or  absol.    Obs. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  vn.  ,74  And  flapten  on  with  fleiles 
from  morwe  til  euen.  1398  TBEVISA  Barth.  De  P  R  Xn  jx 
(M95)  419  A  storke  . .  smytyth  other  flappyth  with  his  bylle' 
ci4oo  Destr.  Trey  7674  Tedius  . .  flappit  at  hym  felly  with 
a  tyne  swerde.  ,71460  Toanulty  Myst.  (Surtees)  206  Now 
falle  I  the  fyrst  to  flap  on  hys  hyde. 

t  O.  To  flap  in  the  mouth  (with  a  lie) :  to  tell 
a  barefaced  falsehood  to.  Also,  to  flap  the  lie  in 
one's  teeth.  Obs. 

IS79  LYLY  Eufhues  (Arb.)  68,  I  will  flappe  Ferardo  in  the 

mouth  with  some  conceipt.     1611  COTCR.,  Emboucher  d  'tin 

tncnsongt . .  to  . .  flap  in  the  mouth,  with  an  (apparanl)  lie. 

f  ,645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  III.  xxiu.  37  They  will  flap  the 

25™  tc?th-    '<J4  FULLER  Cmim.Rutk  (,868)  ,6280 

many  children  flap  their  parents  in  the  mouth  with  a  lie. 

*   lo  strike  with  something  flexible  and  broad 

(f.g.  a  fly-flapper) ;  to  drive  away  or  off;  to  put 

out  ^  light)  as  with  a  blow  so  given. 

c  1400  Destr  Trey  1,795  Ten  tymes  be-tyde  . .  bat  hit  fest 

on  lyre,  &  flappit  out  onone  Vnto  smorther  &  smoke. 

.     T ••So'*'        !?!•  l64  FlaPPyn  wythe  a  flappe.yfa.W/o. 

1*$  'LS?!*  ****•  ''f80'  2°I  When  many  flies  stode 

=dyng  vpon  his  rawe  fleshe  . .  he  was  contented  . .  to  haue 

w'S  .kPte  aW?\f:     '^°3   HoLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  966 
itn  the  rest  of  his  taile  he  flapped  and  beat  her  legges 

Sii7S«rS?*TtiJW*6'  Talte  a  clcan  linen  cloth  and 
gently  flap  it  (the  lace]  over  oftentimes.     ,726  SWIFT  Gut- 

flannel  Vl,"'  M      i!      "?"  Bladders  they  now  and  then 
the  Mouths  and  Ears  of  those  who  stood  near 

gh  gilded^  *%  S  -0 -.  SS.-&J&S 
They  flapp'd  my  light  out  as  I  read.     1843  LE  FEVRE  Life 
wlf •    y*'      ''J'  7<  '  was  assured  that  two  men  would 
run  before  me  to  flap  away  the  flies. 

b.  Of  a  bird  :  To  strike  with  the  flat  of  the 
wing;  also  to  drive  <J^(etc.)  by  flapping. 

L££J£fiSfc*-*AJ  Whehhe  female 


ta,   '     "  |'  S  ,cl-     «***,         en  te  female 

wuh  Vy"  '°ng  m  "2.  felldes>  th'y  [pyg«°"s]  flappe  them 
with  their  winges      1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  271   Flapping 

'"       '  ' 


v          ,  '  ' 

r^  ^C  ^'t  f  'a?J  °ff  "«  former  I"16  Be«kl.  and 
°        [the  "are]-     I8 


. 

7  a  are-  I'3  uSBY  Lucretius  iv. 

5>ck:-fl^Ps  away  the  darkness  with  his  wings.  1819 
^""^"^'^)??  Night's  shriekingbifd  Flap! 

K  'I'ndow  with  her  wing.    1817  TENNANT  Papistry 

nd  fa?  Id0ml  ^  ™*  •"*  tO  the  ^  '  Th" 

-  fig-  To  call  the  attention  of,  as  if  with  a  flap  • 
to  prompt,  remind.     Cf.  quot.  1  726  in  2  and  FLAP- 

J  Lit  1. 

^fv*  Dia?*>  Max.  '  He  wants  nothing 


FLAP. 

d.  intr.  To  make  a  flap  or  stroke.  Also  with 
down,  t  To  flap  at  (something]  with  a  fox's  tail : 
said_/%r.  of  a  lenient  or  pretended  reproof. 

1581  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  iv.  xvi.  (15881  582  This  is  but  . .  to 
strike  or  flap  at  a  fault  with  a  Foxe  taile,  and  none  other. 
c  1839  LANDOR  I  mag.  Conv.  Wks.  (1846)  II.  108,  I  flap  down 
with  the  border  of  my  glove,  and  brush  away  . .  these  gos- 
samer pretensions. 

f3.  a.  trans.  To  clap  (the  hands),  b.  intr.  To 
clap,  applaud.  Also  quasi-/n7«,r.  To  clap  (ap- 
plause) ;  to  signify  by  clapping.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Prov.  xvii.  18  A  fool  man  shal  for  io^e  flappe 
with  hondis.  —  Jer.  v.  31  Prestus  flappeden  for  io^e 
their  hondes.  1583  STANVHURST  Aeneis  i.  (Arb.)  42  Thee 
Moors  hands  clapping,  the  Troians,  plaudite,  flapped. 

4.  a.  trans.  To  toss  with  a  smart  movement ; 
to  throw  down  suddenly  ;  to  fold  together  roughly. 
Also,  to  toss  (a  pancake).  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  766  The  greihond.  .hente  the  adder 
in  strong  ger,  And  flapped  here  al  aboute  his  er.  1644  R. 
CYLMKR  Cathedrall  Ntives  Canterbury  5  The  maid  . .  went 
to  bed,  leaving  the  Ruffe  flapt  together  as  her  mistris  had 
stamp!  it.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Flap  a  froize,  to  turn  it  in  the 
pan  without  touching  it.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  '  He 
flapped  th'  newspaper  doon  upo1  th'  floor.' 

b.  intr.  To  fall  or  throw  oneself  down  suddenly; 
to  flop,  colloq. 

1660  FISHER  Rnsticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  448  He  . .  flaps 
suddainly  down  into  a  piece  of  Cow-dung.  1753  FOOTE 
Eng.  in  Paris  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  36  Souse  she  flappa  on  her 
back.  1834  S.  R.  MAITLAND  Voluntary  Syst.  (1837)  89  They 
..  flap  down  on  their  knees  before  the  Bishop.  1865  CAR- 
LYLE  Fredk.  Gt.Vlll.  xvnr.  xiii.  50  Soldiers  flap-down  to 
drink  it  from  the  puddles. 

6.  intr.  Of  anything  attached  at  one  extremity  or 
loosely  fastened  :  To  swing  or  sway  about  loosely ; 
to  flutter  or  oscillate  as  when  moved  by  the  wind. 
Often  with  the  additional  notion  of  making  a  noise 
by  striking  against  something,  or  by  the  reciprocal 
concussion  of  the  parts. 

1529  SKELTON  Elynour  Rummyngi-^  Naked  pappes,  That 
flyppes  and  flappes.  c  1620  Z.  BOVD  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  9 
Tie  let  the  Mam  Saile  flap  against  the  yard.  i63sQuARLF,s 
Embl.  in.  xi,  My  Canvace  torn,  it  flaps  from  side  to  side. 
1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  (1645)  370  This  Diaphragma  .. 
flappeth  upon  all  occasions,  as  a  drum  head  would  do, 
if  it  were  slack  and  moyst.  1796  SOUTHEY  Ball.  4-  Metr. 
7*.,  Rudiger  Poems  VI.  21  The  long  streamer  fluttering  fast, 
Flapp'd  to  the  heavy  gale.  1805  WORDSW.  Waggoner  Cone!. 
50  When  windows  flap.  1815  T.  W.  CROKER  in  Crokcr 
Papers  (1884)  July,  We  are  now  fying  at  sea  with  our  sails 
flapping.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rndge  Iv,  The  cheery  deep- 
red  curtains  flapped  and  fluttered  idly  in  the  wind.  1876 
E.  JENKINS  Blot  Qtteen's  Head  7  Proud  of  their  sign-board 
wherever  it  flapped  and  shone.  1877  Holdemess  Gloss., 
Flap>  to  close  or  shut  with  violence.  '  Shut  deear  or  it'll 
flap  teea,  ther's  sike  a  wind.' 

b.  trans,  (causal]  To  cause  to  flap;  to  move 
(any  surface)  percussively.  Also,  to  shut  (a  door) 
to  sharply. 

i565-73CoopER  Thesavrns$.v  /Ya«£-<7,Windesflaptogither 
wide  garments  in  the  aire.  1737  SWIFT  Further  Ace.  E. 
Curll,  His  books  . .  flapping  their  covers  at  him.  1801 
SOUTHEY  Thalaba  HI.  ix,  I  hear  the  wind,  that  flaps  The 
curtain  of  the  tent.  1801  Lttsignan  II.  164,  I.,  flapped  my 
door  to,  and  locked  it. 

6.  a.  intr.  Of  a  hat :   To  have  the  flap  or  flaps 
swaying  up  and  down  or  drooping. 

1679  Trials  of  White,  $  Other  Jesuits  82  He  had  an  old 
black  Hat  on  that  flapp'd.     1712-3  Guardian  No.  ii  Pg 
He  was  so  ill  that  his  hat  began  to  flap. 
b.  trans.  To  pall  down  the  flaps  of  (a  hat). 

1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  III.  Ixxviii.  41  They  had 
flapped  their  hats  over  their  eyes.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No. 
49  PS  It  began  to  rain  . .  he  flapped  his  hat.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Rudge  i,  Wearing  a  hat  flapped  over  his  face. 

7.  trans.  To  move  up  and  down,  beat  (the  wings). 
1567  GOLDING  Ovid's  Metam.  vi.  116  But  that  she  clad  in 

feathers  white  hir  lazie  wings  must  flap.  1703  DAMPIER 
Voy.  III.  115  They  flew  flapping  their  Wings  like  Lap- 
wings. 1740  SOMERVILLE  Hobbinot  ii.  rqo  The  luxurious 
Wasp  . .  in  the  viscous  Nectar  plung'd,  His  filmy  Pennons 
struggling  flaps  in  vain.  1874  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  287  The 
Swift  does  not  flap  its  wings  so  often  as  the  Swallow. 

b.  absol.  and  intr.  To  beat  the  wings ;  to  make 
movements  like  the  beating  of  wings.  Also  of 
wings :  To  move  up  and  down,  beat. 

1697 DRYDEN  /Eneid  Ded. d  iv.  The  Dira. . flapping  on  the 
shield  of  Turnus.  a  1704  R.  L'ESTRANGE  (J.)t  'Tis  common 
for  a  duck  to  run  flapping  and  fluttering  away.  1821  CLARE 
Vill.  Minstr.  I.  87  They  [leaves]  flap  and  whistle  down. 
1823  BYRON  Island  iv.  xiii,  While  o'er  them  flapp'd  the  sea- 
birds'  dewy  wing.  1842  HOOD  Turtles  vii,  Five  splendid 
Turtles  .  .Were  flapping  all  alive.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist. 
Man.  ii.  21  Flap  with  the  arms.  1874!'.  HARDY  Madding 
Crowd  II.  vii.  8 1  A  light  flapped  over  the  scene,  as  if  re- 
fleeted  from  phosphorescent  wings. 

8.  intr.  (with  advb.  extension),     a.    Of  a  bird  : 
To  make  way  by  flapping  the  wings,  b.  Of  a  ship  : 
To  make  way  with  the  sails  flapping.     (Cf.  5.) 

1775  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  104  They  ..  only 
swim  and  flap  along  on  the  water  at  an  extraordinary  rate. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  ix.  (1856)  63  We  pursued  our  way, 
flapping  lazily  alongside  of  the  'pack*.  1870  KINGSLEY  in 
Go,  Words  i  June  38/1  A  slate-blue  heron  ..  flapped  fifty 
yards  up  the  creek. 

9.  t&.  trans.   To  flap  open:  to  throw  open  like 
a  flap :  see  FLAP  sb.  5.     b.  intr.  To  move  like  a 
flap. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  97  Gas.  .getting  passage 


287 

. .  flaps  open  the  Oesophagus.  1834-5  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  \. 
658/1  The  valves  flap  together  ana  close  that  opening. 

10.  slang.  (See  quots.) 

1885  Daily  Tel.  18  Aug.  3/1  £7°  ••  obtained  by  flapping 
a  jay.  1889  BARRERE  8:  LELAND  Slang,  Flap  the  diinniock, 
to  pay.  Ibid.,  Flap,  to  rob,  to  swindle;  '  to  flap  a  jay ',  lo 
swindle  a  greenhorn. 

f  11.  The  verb  stem  used  adverbially :  With  a 
flap  or  clap.  Obs.- l  Cf.  FLOP. 

1716  GIBBER  Love  makes  Man  i.  i,  About  eight  a  Clock  . . 
flap  !  They  all  sous'd  upon  their  Knees. 

Flapdoodle  (flsepd/7'd'l),  sb.  colloq.  [An  arbi- 
trary formation ;  cf.  FADOODLE.] 

1.  (See  quot.  1833.) 


e,        s      e  su         ey    ee       oos  on.       1 
WaterJ>ab.  vi.  (1878)  266  Where  flapdoodle  grows  wild. 

2.  a.  Nonsense  ;  '  bosh  *  ;  humbug.  Also  as 
interj.  b.  A  trifling  thing,  a  gewgaw. 

1878  BESANT  &  RICE  Celia's  Arb.  II.  iii.  43  A  bit  of  lace 
now,  or  any  other  fal-lal  and  flap-doodle.  Ibid.t  III.  vii. 
101  'Fudge  and  flapdoodle  1'  1884  MARK  TWAIN  Huck. 
Finn  xxv,  A  speech,  all  full  of  tears  and  flapdoodle. 

attrib.  1891  B.  HARTE  First  Family  Tasajara  II.  vii, 
Reading  flapdoodle  stories  and  sich. 

Hence  Plap-doo'dle  v.  intr.,  to  talk  nonsense; 
to  maunder.  Flap-doo-dler  [-ER1]  (see  quot.). 


. 

1889  BARRERE  &  LELAND  Slang,  Flapdoodlers  (journalistic), 
charlatan  namby-pamby  political  speakers.  1893  Westm. 
Gaz.  ii  July  2/1  He  flapdoodled  round  the  subject  in  the 
usual  Archiepiscopal  way. 

t  Flap-dragon  (flce-pdra;:g^n),  sb.  Obs.  [f. 
FLAP  v.  +  DRAGON. 

The  original  sense  may  have  been  identical  with  a  dialectal 
sense  of  snapdrag  ox,  viz.  a  figure  of  a  dragon's  head  with 
snapping  jaws,  carried  about  by  the  mummers  at  Christ- 
mas  ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  our  quots.] 

1.  a.  'A  play  in  which  they  catch  raisins  out  of 
burning  brandy  and,  extinguishing  them  by  closing 
the  mouth,  eat  them'  (  J.)  ;   =  SNAP-DRAGON,    b. 
A  dish  of  the  material  used  in  the  game. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  iii,  From  stabbing  of 
armes,  Flap-dragons  .  .  and  all  such  swaggering  Humors. 
1604  DEKKER  Honest  Wh.  xiii.  Wks.  1873  II.  83  Give  me 
that  flap«dragon.  He  not  gjve  thee  a  spoonefull.  1621 
FLETCHER  Beggar's  Bush  v.  li,  I'le  go  afore  and  have  the 
bon-fire  made,  My  fire-works,  and  flap-dragons,  and  good 
back-rack, 

C.  A  raisin  or  other  thing  thus  caught  and  eaten. 

1588  SHAKS.  /,.  L.  L,  v.  i.  45  Thou  art  easier  swallowed 
then  a  flapdragon.  1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  in.  ii, 
I'd  had  .  .  my  two  butter-teeth  Thrust  down  my  throat  instead 
of  a  flap-dragon.  1791-1823  D'ISRAEU  Cur.  Lit.  (1866)  287 
Such  were  flap-dragons,  which  were  small  combustible  bodies 
fired  at  one  end  and  floated  in  a  glass  of  liquor,  which  an 
experienced  toper  swallowed  unharmed,  while  still  blazing. 
d.  As  a  type  of  something  valueless. 

1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World  in.  xv,  A  flap-dragon  for 
your  service,  Sir  ! 

2.  A   contemptuous    name    for    a   German    or 
Dutchman.     Also  attrib. 

1622  FLETCHER  Beggars  Bush  iv.  i,  You  shall  not  sink  for 
ne'er  a  sous'd  flap-dragon,  For  ne'er  a  pickled  pilcher  of 
'em  all,  sir.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  11.  264/2  As 
bumsie  as  a  fox'd  flapdragon  German.  1644  A"/  Perfi- 
dious Vipers,  etc.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  V.  437  The  Com- 
mons  of  England  will  remember  thee,  thou  flap-dragon, 
thou  butter-box. 

3.  slang.  (See  quots.) 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Flap-dragon,  a  Clap  or 
Pox.  1785  in  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue. 

Hence  Fla-pdragoii  v.  (nonce-wd.)  trans.  ,  to 
swallow  as  one  would  a  flap-dragon. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  in.  iii.  100  To  see  how  the  Sea  flap- 
dragon'd  it  [the  Ship], 

Flapjack  (  flae-pid^sek).  Now  dial,  or  U.S. 
[f.  FLAP  v.  (sense  4  a)  +  JACK.] 

1.  a.  A  flat  cake,  a  pan-cake,    b.  An  apple  turn- 
over or  flat  tart,  an  'apple-jack*. 

c  1600  DAY  Begg.  Bednall  Gr.  v.  (1881)  114  My  Mother  .  . 
could  have  taught  thee  how  to  a  made  butters  and  flap- 
jacks. x6ao  TAYLOR  (Water'V.\Jack-a-Lent  B  ij,  A  Flap- 
iack,  which  in  our  translation  is  call'd  a  Pancake.  1641 
BROME  Joviall  Crew  ii.  Wks.  1873  III.  376  Flapiacks,  and 
Pan-puddings.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  272  Like 
a  flap-jack  in  a  fryin'  pan.  1849  HAWTHORNE  Atner.  Note- 
bks.  (1883)  303  We  had  a  splendid  breakfast  of  flapjacks, 
or  slapjacks,  and  whortleberries. 

Coinb.  1879  C.  KING  Mountain,  Sierra  Net1,  vii.  135  Long- 
hurst  came  upon  the  boards  as  a  flapjack-frier. 

2.  a.  A  kind  of  hydraulic  machine  (see  quot. 
1842).     b.  dial.  The  lapwing. 

184*  TAYLOR  in  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.  II.  102  For  low  falls 
[of  water]  there  were  many  machines  .  .  for  instance  ..  the 
old  *  flap-jack',  with  a  reservoir  of  water  at  one  end  of  a 
beam  and  a  pump  at  the  other,  1847  H  ALLIWELL,  Flap-jack, 
the  lapwing.  Suffolk, 

Flapped  (ttept),  ppl.  a.    [f.  FLAP  sb.  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Of  the  cheek  or  ear  :   Formed   like  a  flap  ; 
pendulous. 

1661  K.  W.  Conf.  Ckarac.,  Informer  (1860)  47  Why  his 
reverend  ears  would  serve  very  well  for  two  leathern  patches, 
to  sow  to  each  side  his  flapt  jaws.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C. 
Shop  xlviii,  The  dwarf  put  his  hand  to  his  great  flapped  ear. 

2.  Of  a  hat  or  garment  :  Having  a  flap  or  flaps. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  V.  vni.  90,  I  turned  up 

my  flapt  slouched  hat.  1780  J.  ADAMS  Diary  i  Jan.  Wks. 
1851  III.  246  A  little  hat  covered  with  oil  cloth,  flapped 
before.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  fy  Leg.  Art  11850)  141 


FLAPPING. 

The  scallop-shell  . .  on  his  flapped  hat.  1860  HAWTHORNE 
Fr.  fy  It.  Jrnls.  II.  303  Square-skirted  coat,  flapped  waist- 
coat, and  all  the  queer  costume  of  the  period. 

Flapper  (nse'pw),  sb.  [f.  FLAP  v.  +  ER  *.] 
One  who  or  that  which  flaps,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  One   who   flaps  or   strikes   another.      Hence 
(after  Swift) :  A  person  who  arouses  the  attention 
or  jogs  the  memory ;  a  remembrancer.     Also,  of 
a  thing:  A  reminder. 

17x6  SWIFT  Gulliver  \\\.  ii.  17  [The  absent-minded  philo- 
sophers of  Laputa]  always  keep  a  Flapper,  .in  their  Family 
.  .And  the  Business  of  this  Officer  is.  .gently  to  strike  with 
his  Bladder  the  Mouth  of  him  who  is  to  speak,  and  the  Right 
Ear  of  him . .  to  whom  the  Speaker  addresseth  himself.  1747 
CHESTERF.  Lett.  xcix.  (1774)  I.  291,  I  write  to  you.  .by  way 
of  flapper,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  yourself.  1852  Black™. 
Mag.  LXXI.  85  There  is  some  advantage  in  having  a  flapper 
to  remind  us  of  our  faults. 

2.  Something  flat  to  strike  with ;  a  fly-flap. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  72/2  A  flapper,  flabellnm.  1783 
WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  R.  Academicians  ii.  Wks.  1812 
I.  55  For  flies  most  charming  flappers.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 
15  Aug.  4/2  The  captain  sat .  .with  a  flapper  specially  made 
for  the  slaughter  of  the  vermin  at  his  right  hand. 
fig.  i6i»  tr.  Benvenuto'ls  Passenger  \.  v.  35  An  effectual! 
flapper  to  driue  away  the  Flies  of  all  worldly  vanities. 

b.  Something  broad  and  flat  used  for  making 
a  noise  by  striking. 

1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xi,  They  . .  clanged  their  flappers  in 
emulation  of  each  other.  1888  ELWORTHV  W,  Somerset 
Word-bit.,  Flappers,  clappers  for  frightening  birds.  The 
loose  parts  are  generally  called  the  flappers.  1889  Cent. 
Diet.,  Flapper. .  5.//.,very  long  shoes  worn  by  negro  minstrels. 

3.  A  young  wild  duck  or  partridge. 

1773  G.  WHITE  Selbome  xxxix.  99,  I  saw  young  teals  taken 
alive  . .  along  with  flappers,  or  young  wild-ducks.  1809 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Tales  Fashion.  Lift;  Man&nvring  xiv, 
Lightbody  happened  to  be  gone  out  to  shoot  flappers. 
a  1825  in  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia.  1888  Berksh.  Gloss.t 
yiapper^  a  young  partridge  just  able  to  fly. 

4.  Something  hanging  flat  and  loose  ;  spec,  the 
striking  part  of  a  flail,  a  swingle. 

1854  LOWELL  J-nil.  Italy  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  194  He  lifts 
the  heavy  leathern  flapper  over  the  door.  1862  THORNBURY 
Turner  I.  5  Her  hair  is  . .  surmounted  by  a  cap  with 
large  flappers.  1893  BARING-GOULD  Cheap  Jack  Z.  I.  37 
Runham,  flourishing  his  flail  over  his  head,  and  throwing 
out  the  flapper  in  the  direction  of  Drownlands. 

b.  A  broad  fin  or  flipper  ;  the  tail  of  a  crustacean. 
1836  MARRY  AT  Midsk.  £a$yxxiv,  With  hands  as  broad  as 

the  flappers  of  a  turtle.  1876  Miss  BUCKLEY  Short  Hist.  Nat. 
Sc.  xl.  421  The  hand  of  a  man,  and  the  flapper  of  a  porpoise. 
1880  HUXLEY  Crayfish  \.  20  These  two  plates  on  each  side, 
with  the  telson  in  the  middle,  constitute  the  flapper  of  the 
crayfish. 

c.  slang.  The  hand.     (Cf.  flipper). 

[1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  441  He  thrust  out  a 
couple  of  broad  arms,  or  rather  flappers.]  1833  MARRYAT  P. 
Simple  (1863)  201  '  My  dear  Mr.  Simple,  extend  your  flapper 
to  me'.  1868  Lessons  Mid.  Age  19  *  Come,  Frank,  and 
extend  the  flapper  of  friendship  *. 

d.  (See  quot.) 

1856  WHYTE  MELVILLE  KateCoy.  xvin,  Two  well-mounted 
officials,  termed . . '  flappers '  by  disrespectful  sportsmen  ;  but 
whose  duty,  it  appears,  is  to  keep  the  chase  in  view  till  it 
either  beats  them  off  for  pace,  or  leaves  them  *  planted'  at 
some  large  awkward  impediment. 

6.  Something  hanging  or  working  by  or  as  by  a 
hinge.  In//.  =  CLAPNET. 

1796  J.  OWEN  Trav.  Europe  I.  265  The  stranger  came  up, 
claimed  the  flappers,  and  told  us,  they  were  '  pour  attraper 
les  papillons'.  1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  958/1  The 
•  bones,  forming  flappers  which  open  and  shut  the 


opercular  1 

openings  of  the  branchiae.    1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining 

1 10  The  flappers  or  doors  . .  fall  to  or  close  of  themselves. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb,  as  flapper-shooting  (sense  3) ; 
also  flapper-bag  (see  quot. } ;  flapper-dock,  (a] 
= flap-dock ;  (b}  (see  quots.);  flapper-skate  (see 
quot.). 

1871  'N.  *  Q.  Ser.  iv.  VIII.  143/1  *  Flapper-bags,  burdocks, 
or  what  is  better  known  in  Scotland  as  docken.  1886  BRITTEN 
&  HOLLAND  Plant-n.  Suppl.,  *Flapper  Dock,  the  large 
leaves  of  the  Colt's  foot.  Probably  Petasites  vnlgaris. 
1865  Standard  43  July  5  Mr.  Clutterbuck  ..  proceeded  .. 

1839 
lap- 

xycl.  Brit.  XX.  299/2  The 

Flapper  Skate  {R.  irtacrorhynchus\ 

Hence  Pla'pper  v.  intr.t  to  move  like  a  flapper, 
i.e.  with  a  loose  flapping  motion. 

1835  HOGG  in  Fraser"s  Mag.  XI.  359  The  two  serpents 
came  flappering  on.  1862  J,  F.  CAMPBELL  Tales  W.  High- 
lands IV.  140  The  three  great  flappering  sails.  1869  Lonsdale 
Gloss.,  Flapper,  to  quiver,  flutter. 

i  Flappet  (flse'pet).  Obs.  In  7  flapet,  8  flap- 
pit.  [£  FLAP  sb.  +  -ET.]  A  little  flap  (FLAP  sb. 
4  b,  and  5) ;  also  in//,  finery,  fallals. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  24  Yet  durst  he.  .wype  hiz  face, 
with  the  flapet  of  his  fatherz  iacket.  1611  BEAUM.  &  Fi , 
Knt.  JSurti.  Pestle  I.  iii,  What  brave  spirit  could  be  content 
to  sit  in  his  shop  with  a  flapet  of  Wood,  and  a  blew  Apron 
before  him.  17*8  VANBR.  &  CIB.  Prov.  Husb.  i.  i,  They  sell 
ribbons  and  flappits,  and  other  sort  of  geer  for  gentle- 
women. 

Flapping  (fl«*phj),pW.  sb.  [f.  FLAP  v.  +  -ING  *.] 

f  1.  The  action  of  knocking  or  beating ;  also 
attrib.  Obs. 

1629  GAULE  Pract.  Th.  335  He's  made  their  flapping, 
flouting,  spawling  Sport,  a  1693  U 'RQVH&KT  Rabelais  m.xl. 
331  The  banging  and  flapping  of  him. 

2.  The  action  of  moving  (wings)  up  and  down. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xir.  xiii.  (1495)  422  By  con- 


FLAPPING. 


ty 
ayr 


nual  flappynge  of  wynges  the  gnatte  makyth  noyse  in  the 
ayre.  1804  I.AMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Blakesmoor  in  H  --  Our* 
The  hum  and  flappings  of  that  one  solitary  wasp.  1843 
LEVER  J.  Hinton  xxxiv,  The  heavy  flapping  of  strong  wing 
would  point  the  course  of  a  heron. 
3.  The  action  of  swaying  or  working  to  and  fro 
something  broad  and  loose. 

1631  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Turn.  Fort.  Wheel  (1848)  13 
hey  hold  your  blessinge  in  no  more  avayle  Then  is  the 


organ,  ine  annual  inic  puui^cj  OI.LI 

the  water  in  a  backward  direction. 

Fla'pping,  ppl.  a.    [  +  -ING2.]     That  flaps. 

1592  WYRLEY  A  rmorie  144  The  flapping  brace  stnkes  off 
his  setled  hood.  1706  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4236/4  A  dark  brown 
Mare,  .with  flapping  Ears.  1711  GAY  Trivia  1. 128  Beneath 
his  flapping  Hat  secures  his  Hair.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A. 
Bede  414  Totty  trotted  off  in  her  flapping  bonnet.  1864 
Miss  BRADDON  H.  Dnnbar  I.  xvi.  285  She  took  the  great 
flapping  ears  of  the  animal  in  her  two  hands. 

t  Flappish  (flse'pij),  a.   Obs.-1    [f.  FLAP  v. 

+  -ISH  1 J    Inclined  to  swing  or  toss  loosely  about. 

1665  HOWARD  Committee  iv.  119  You  are  so  flappish,  you 
throw  um  [your  keys]  up  and  Down  at  your  tail. 

Flappy  (flarpi),  a.     [f.  FLAP  v.+-i !.] 

fl.  =  FLABBY  a.  i.  Obs. 

1598  FLORIO,  hnpassire  . .  to  grow  flappy,  withered,  or 
wrimpled  [1611  to  grow  flappie  and  wrimpled]. 

2.  dial.  (See  quots.) 

1846  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words  (ed.  3)  Flappy,  wild,  irregular, 
unsteady.  '  An  old  flappy  body'.  1892  Northumbld.  Gloss., 
Flappy,  uneven,  unsteady.  'The  carpet's  lyin'  aall  flappy'. 

t  Fla'p-sauce.  Obs.  [f.  FLAP  v.  +  SAUCE  sb.] 
A  glutton. 

1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  in.  i.  Nivb,  Nowe  hathe  this 
glutton  .i.  this  flappe  sawce  (the  thyng)  that  he  may  plentu- 
ously  swallowe  downe  hole. 

t  Flapse  (flseps).  Obs.  [Cf.Ger.  flaps  of  similar 
meaning.]  An  impudent  fellow. 

a  1652  BROME  Neiu  Acad.  iv.  ii,  You  are  a  Flapse  to  terme 
my  sonne  so. 

Flare  (fle»j),  rf.1  Also  (in  sense  4)  9  flair,  [f. 
FLARE  v.  Not  in  Johnson  or  Todd.] 

1.  The  action  or  quality  of  flaring,  or  giving  forth 
a  dazzling  and  unsteady  light ;  dazzling  but  ir- 
regular light,  like  that  of  torches ;  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  flame.     Also^f.  Obtrusive  display,  osten- 
tation. 

1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  i.  xxviii,  Lighted  by  the  torches' 
flare.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  (18571 1-  l-  m-  viii.  80  Gardes 
Suisses :  marching  . .  in  the  flare  of  torchlight.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fairxix,  We  should  all  come  home  after 
the  flare,  and  the  noise,  and  the  gayety.  1888  Pall  Mall 
G.  6  Sept.  8/2  Flares  of  dazzling  crimson  and  purple  shot 
up  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater.  1888  Sci.  Amer.  N.  S. 
LVIII.  21  Too  modest  for  business  push  and  flare. 

2.  a.  Naut.  =  FLAKB-UP  3.    b.  A  combustible 
made  to  be  burnt  as  a  night-signal  at   sea,  and 
formerly  as  a  railway  fog-signal. 

1883  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Sailor's  Lang.  52  Flare,  a  light  made 
by  firing  a  tar-barrel,  etc.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  41 
Boat  Launching  Flare.  1885  Law  Times  Rep.  LIII.  60/1 
The  I.C.U.  . .  Burnt  flares  over  her  quarter.  1887  Pall 
Mall  G.  10  Jan.,  '  Flares '  were  burned  for  the  purpose  of 
warning_  the  drivers  of  trains.  1889  W.  RYE  Cramer  10 
'  Flares '  are  burned  sometimes  to  warn  mariners  on  bad 
nights. 

3.  Photogr.  See  quot.  1868.     Also,  a  similar  ap- 
pearance in  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope. 

1868  LEA  Photogr.  88  Flare  or  ghost  in  the  camera  is  an 
indistinct  image  of  the  diaphragm.  1878  LOCKYER  Star- 
gazing  n.  xi.  140  A  '  flare '  appearing,  shows  a  want  of  a 
slight  alteration  of  the  setting  screw,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  object-glass  as  the  '  flare '  or  elongation  appears. 

4.  Ship-build.  Gradual  swell  or  bulging  outwards 
and  upwards.  Cf.  FLARE  v.  4. 

1833  T.  RICHARDSON  Merc.  Marine  A  re/tit,  i  To  give  them 
more  flair  in  the  stem-head.  1882  PAYNE-GALLWEY  Fowler 
mini.  25  The  sides  are  nearly  upright  with  little  flare. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  flare-light ;  also  flare- 
lamp,  a  lamp  with  an  unprotected  flame ;  flare- 
spot  (  =  sense  3)  ;  flare-tin,  a  tin  vessel  in  which 
powder  or  other  combustible  material  is  burnt  as 
a  signal  at  sea. 

1891  R.  KIPLING  City  Dreadf.  Nt.  83  We  don't  know  what 
fire-damp  is  here.  We  can  use  the  *flare-Iamps.  1804 
%?!!?„?-"*•  '.P.^ 6/l  A  'flare  light  was.  observed  frSrt 


this  over  the  rail. 

Flare  (fl^u),  sb?  dial.  [Of  unknown  origin  ; 
cf.  the  synonymous  FLBED.]  The  'leaf  or  fat 
about  the  kidneys  of  a  pig.  Also  attrib. 

1847  HALLIWELL,  Flare,  fat  round  a  pig's  kidney  iSci 
MAYHEW  Lond  .Labour  I.  I99  Flare-caLs  ..  are  round 
«„,*•  f2"16,0'  ™ur  ?n,d  ""rendered  '  (unmelted)  lard,  and 
stuck  over  freely  with  currants.  1881  Oxfordsh.  Gloss. 


e     Po. 

Flare,  s/>.3  :  Var.  of  FLAIR  2,  the  skate. 

Flare  (fle»a),  v.  Also  6  fleare  ;  7  flaire,  7-0 
flair.  [Of  unknown  etymology;  the  mod.Norw 
flora  'to  blaze,  to  flaunt  in  gaudy  attire'  (Ivar 
Aasen)  has  been  compared  ;  but  sense  5,  with  which 
this  agrees,  is  app.  a  somewhat  late  development.] 


288 

1.  trans,  t  a.  To  spread  out  (hair) ;  to  display 

in  an  expanded  form.     Also  with  out.   Ohs. 

c  1550  Robin  Conscience  289  in  Hazl.  E.P.P.  III.  244 
To  dye  and  to  fleare  your  haire  so  abroad  . .  you  doo  it 
shamfully  use.  1553  BECON  Jewel  Joy  J  vj  b,  It  is  inough 
for  chast  and. pure  maydes  to  weare  ..  simple  apparell  . . 
wythout  the  flaringe  out  and  coleryng  of  theyr  heare. 

b.  To  spread  out  to  view,  display ;  occas.  with 
mixture  of  sense  5.  Hence,  To  wave  to  and  fro 
(or  round).  To  flare  a  handkerchief  (slang) :  to 
whisk  it  out  of  a  person's  pocket. 

a  1774  GOLDSM.  Sum.  Exper.  Philos.  (1776)  II.  182  In 
seeing  a  flaming  torch,  if  flared  round  in  a  circle,  it  appears 
as  a  ring  of  fire.  1838  POE  A.  G.  Pym  Wks.  1864  1 V.  116 
We . .  began  instantly  to  make  every  signal  in  our  power,  by 
flaring  the  shirts  in  the  air.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  \. 
411/1  Just  after  that  I  flared  it  (whisked  the  handkerchief 
out).  1862  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  (1863)  292  Those  who  flare 
their  qualities  before  the  world.  1884  F.  ).  BRITTEN  Watch 
<$•  Clockm.  96  Hardening  the  drill  by  flaring  it  in  the  air. 

f  2.  intr.  Of  hair,  etc. :  To  spread  out  conspicu- 
ously, to  stream  or  wave  in  the  wind.  Obs. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarck  (1676)  667  This  Lady . .  shew- 
ing her  mourning  Apparell,  and  hair  of  her  head  flaring 
about  her  eyes.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  If.  iv.  vi.  42  Ribonds- 
pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's 
Rev.  in.  ii,  Let  flare  my  loosed  hair.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad 
(1677)  336  His  plume  by  Vulcan  made  of  golden  hair  . . 
ore  his  shoulders  terribly  did  flare.  1837  COOPER  Recoil. 
Europe  II.  131  Her  cap  flared  in  the  wind. 

1 3.  To  display  oneself  conspicuously.   Obs. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  i.  6  The  daughters  of  Moab 
and  Alidian . .  light  housewives,  dancing,  frisking,  and  flaring. 
1709  PRIOR  Hans  Carvel  90  The  Truth  is  this  I  cannot  stay 
Flaring  in  Sun-shine  all  the  Day. 

4.  a.  intr.  Of  the  sides  of  a  vessel :  To  swell 
or  bulge  out  gradually  upwards ;   also,  to  flare 
over. 

1644  Sea-man's  Diet.  40  When  a  ship  is  a  little  howled  in 
neere  the  water,  and  above  that  the  work  doth  hang  over 
againe  . .  they  say,  that  the  worke  doth  Flaire  over.  1836 
W.  IRVING  Astoria^w)  86  Their  gunwales  flare  outwards. 
1883  Harper's  Mag.  ^July  034/2  It  will  be  best  to  have  the 
sides  of  our  oblong  diving-Dell  flare  a  little. 

b.  trans.  To  cause  to  spread  gradually  out- 
wards. 

1857  COLQUHOUN  Compl.  Oarsman's  Guide  i  A  skiff,  .can 
be  more  conveniently  flared,  which  gives  buoyancy.  1858 
MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  ii.  §  61  These  pipes  are  then  flared 
out  so  as  to  present  a  large  cooling  surface.  1888  Woon- 
GATE  Boating  143  The  gunwale  was  . .  flared  out  wide  at 
these  points. 

5.  intr.  Of  a  candle,  lamp,  etc. :  To  bum  with 
a  spreading,  unsteady  flame,  as  when  blown  by  the 
wind  ;  to  shine  as  such  a  flame  does ;  to  glow  with 
or  as  with  flame.    Also  with  about,  away,  out,  and 
quasi-/ra».r.  with  cognate  obj.     To  flare  into  :  to 
pass  with  a  flare  into. 

1632,  1633,  »8*i  [see  FLARING  ppl.  a.]  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  Flare,  to  Shine  or  glare  like  a  Comet  or  Beacon. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  1 1.  /'/rtr/«^,wasting  or  consuming  wastfully ; 
asaCandle.  1794 MRS.  RADCLIFFE^J/.  tW»#A<7xxvi,The 
wind  made  the  torch  flare.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  XH. 
xviii,  The  unpruned  taper  flares  a  longer  flame.  1819  SHEL- 
LEY Medusa.  32  The  midnight  sky  Flares.  1859  TENNYSON 
Lancelot  X?  Elaine  1020  Lo !  the  blood-red  light  of  dawn 
Flared  on  her  face.  1874  GREEN  Sliort  Hist.  ii.  §  4.  72 
Town  and  hamlet  flaring  into  ashes.  1879  BEERBOHM 
Patagonia  viii.  132  The  fire,  .flared  away  without  emitting 
any  warmth. 

trans/,  andyff.  1837  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serin.  (1839) 
I.  xi.  165  Before  the  flame  of  religion  in  the  heart  is  purified 
. .  it  will  flare  about.  1868  MILMAN  St.  Paurs  305  The 
Queen's  Protestant  zeal  flared  out  against  these  idolatrous 


grey  Jacobean  gables. 

b.  nonce-use  (with  on).  To  go  emitting  flames. 
820  KEATS  Hyperion  i.  217  His  flaming  robes  streamed 

out.  .On  he  flared,  From  stately  nave  to  nave. 

c.  trans.  Tolightupwithaflare.  Also  (causative) 
To  cause  (a  candle)  to  bum  with  a  flare.    To  flare 


ring  or  putting  out  his  beloved  lights.  "1853  KA..» 
,rtnnelfExt.  xxviii.  (1856)  238  The  south-western  horizon 
s  flared  with  red  streaks.  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  liii, 
He  flared  the  candle  at  me  again,  smoking  my  face  and 
lair.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  6.  409  The  English 
beacons  flared  out  their  alarm  along  the  coast. 
6.  To  flare  up :  a.  to  burst  into  a  sudden  and 
:emporary  blaze ;  also  fig.  Hence  of  persons  : 
3.  to  break  out  into  sudden  anger ;  c.  to  have  a 
jollification  ',  make  merry  boisterously. 


—  -  -— —  ---••-—••.  jw   i  i«.  gioaa  auuuciiiy  nareti  Up. 

D.  1840  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  5  Oct.  (18831  I.  119  It  is  just 
>ecause  I  love  you.  .that  I  flare  up  when  [etc.].  1870  MRS. 
RiDDELL  Austin  Friars  iv,  You  flare  up  like  a  bull  at  sight 

f  a  red  cloak. 

Co  ™I8<£  Cj  KEENE  Ltt-  !n  G-  S-  Layard  Ltje  vi.  (1892) 
138  We  flared  up  again  last  night,  and  hailed  the  New  Year 
mn  the  usual  ceremonies. 

Flare-out.  [See  next  and  FL  ARE  v."\   =FLABE- 

'P  a  b. 

1879  MCCARTHY  Donna  Quixote  xvii,  Paulina  had  a  hard 

.ruggle  many  a  time  to  keep  down  her  temper,  and  not  to 
have  what  she  would  have  called  a  flare-out. 


FLASH. 

Flare-up  (fle-TiPp).  [f.  verbal  phraseyfa^v  up  : 
see  FLAKE  v.  The  stress  is  variable  (cf.  BREAK- 
DOWN), but  most  commonly  falls  on  the  first  syll.] 
!  1.  A  sudden  breaking  out  into  flame. 

1859  M.  NAPIER  Life  Dundee  I.  n.  351  The  star  of  Lauder- 
dale  ..  well  nigh  consumed  the  patriot  Duke  [Hamilton] 
with  the  fierceness  of  its  flare-up.  1864  Realm  13  Apr.  2  The 
percussion  and  flare  up  of  lucifer-matches. 

2.  fig.  (not  in  dignified  use) :  a.  A  brilliant  but 
temporary  access  (of  popularity,  etc.) .   b.  A  vehe- 
ment outbreak  of  anger  ;  a  violent  commotion,     c. 
An  uproarious  merrymaking,  a  '  spree '. 

a.  1866  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  327  That  flare-up  of 
popularity  in  Edinburgh. 

b.  1837-40  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  (1862)  239  Some  of  our 
young  citizens,  .got  into  a  flare-up  with  a  party  of  boatmen 
.  .a  desperate  row  it  was  too.    1839  SIR  C.  NAPIER  in  Bruce 
Life  iv.  (1885)  133  The  men  would  have  been  destroyed  or 
defeated,  and  a  pretty  flare-up  would  have  run  like  wildfire 
to  Carlisle.     1845  W.  IRVING  Life  *  Lett.  (1866)  III.  381 
The  President's  Message,  .has  not  been  of  a  tone  to  create 
any  flare-up  in  England.     1884  Mancli.  Exam.  7  May  5/3 
When  the  Council  . .  shows  a  determination  to  have  a  de- 
cisive voice  . .  there  is  a  flare  up. 

O.  1844  ALB.  SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  vii.  (1886)  21  We 
ought  to  have  a  flare-up  in  our  rooms.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond. 
Labour  I.  160  Some  have  been  having  a  flare-up. 

3.  Naut.  A  night-signal  made  by  burning  some 
highly  inflammable  material.    Msojlare-up  light. 

1858  Adm.  Reg.  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  103  Pilot- 
vessels  . .  are  to  exhibit  a  Flare-up  Light  every  15  minutes. 
1880  C.  B.  BERRY  Other  Side  n  At  night  she  [a  pilot  boat] 
burns  a  '  flare  up '  whenever  she  sights  a  ship's  light.  1883 
Daily  News  25  June  5/6  Rockets  were  at  once  sent  up  and 
blue  lights  and  flare-ups  burned. 

Flaring  (fle°-rirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FLAKE  v.  +  -ING  >.] 
concr.  in//.  Gaudy  or  showy  trimmings,  rare. 

1881  BLACKMORE  Christowell  xii,  Two  girls  . .  with  their 
Sunday  stripes  and  darings  on. 

Flaring  (fle^riq),  ///.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  '•*.] 

f  1.  Of  the  hair,  etc. :  Spreading  out  or  waving 
conspicuously,  flaunting.  Of  a  mirror :  Giving  a 
bulging  or  enlarged  outline  ;  exaggerating.  Oh. 

'S93  NASHB  Christ's  Teares,  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  211  Thy 
flaring  frounzed  Periwigs.  1618  BOLTON  Floras  (1636)  33 
Marching  forward  ..with  . .  flaring  head-tyres  speckled  like 
skins  of  serpents.  1635  QUARLES  Etubl.  n.  vi.  ^1718)  85  This 
flaring  mirrour  represents  No  right  proportion,  view,  or 
feature.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  i.  (1851)23  In  a  flaring 
tire  [they]  bespeckl'd  her  with  all  the  gaudy  allurements  of 
a  Whore. 

2.  Over-conspicuous,    glaring,    showy,    gaudy; 
t  extravagant,   irregular.      Now  used  as  trans/. 
from  4. 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet,  on  Earth  liv,  To  search  for 
flaring  shells,  a  1659  <  JSBORN  Characters  <J-c.(i673)  630  Such  a 
Flaring  and  intemperate  a  Course,  as  that  of  aSouldier.  1717 
PRIOR  Alma  ii.  513  A  young  flaring  painted  whore.  1746-7 
MRS,  DELANY  Let.  to  Mrs.  Devjes  446  Crimson  and  yellow 
flaring  hangings  of  paper.  1769  GRAY  Let.  Poems  (1775) 
365  No  flaring  gentleman's  house,  or  garden-walls,  break 
in  upon  the  repose  of  this  . .  paradise.  1820  HAZLITT  Lect. 
Dram.  Lit.  346  The  language  is  a  mixture  of  metaphysical 
jargon  and  flaring  prose.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan 
II.  313  This  flaring  Anonyma,  as  he  called  her. 

3.  Of  a  vessel,  etc. :  That  has  its  sides  curving 
gradually  outwards  from  the  base. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xi.  52  If  she  were  laid 
out  aloft,  and  not  flaring.  £-1850  Kudim.  Navig.  (Wealei 
1 18  It  is  said  that  a  ship  has  a  flaring  bow  when  the  topside 
falls  outward  from  a  perpendicular.  1883  W.  C.  RUSSELI. 
SeaQueen  III.  iii.  57  A  good-looking  vessel,  having  what 
sailors  call  a  flairing  bow,  which  made  her  appear  as  round 
as  an  apple  forward. 

4.  Burning  with  a  broad  irregular  flame ;  shining 
brightly  and  fitfully. 

1632  MILTON  Penseroso  132  And  when  the  sun  begins  to 
fling  His  flaring  beams.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Ch. 
Windmvs  iii,  Speech  alone  Doth  vanish  like  a  flaring  thing. 
1661  DAVENPORT  City  Night-Cap  m.  i,  I  have  tugg'd  with 
tempests  . .  Out-star  d  the  flaring  lightning.  1764  GOLDSM. 
Trav.  400  Flaring  tapers  brightning  as  they  waste.  1834 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Farrers  i.  18  He  put  out  his  flaring  candle. 

fig.  1884  PAE  Eustace  67  He  stared  at  the  speaker  for 
several  moments  with  a  flaring  countenance. 

Hence  Fla  ringly  adv.,  in  a  flaring  manner; 
gaudily.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Flaxy  (fle>ri),  a.  rare.  [f.  FLARE  sb.  +  -Y  '.] 
Gaudy,  showy. 

1866  CARLYLE  Kemiti.  (1881)  I.  157  They  were  not  so  well 
dressed  as  their  Edinburgh  sisters;  something  flary,  glary, 
colours  too  flagrant  and  ill-assorted.  1873  —  in  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle's  Lett.  I.  263  Flary,  staring,  and  conceited,  stolid- 
looking  girls. 

Flash  (flsej),  sb.l  Forms:  5  flasche,  5-6 
fl assh(e,  9  dial,  flags,  7-  flash.  [Of  onomatopoeic 
origin  ;  cf.  the  synonyms  flosche  (FLOSH),  FLASK 
sb*  (which  are  earlier  recorded),  PLASH  (  =  MDn. 
plascfi),  which  seem  to  imitate  the  sound  of '  splash- 
ing '  in  a  puddle.  The  synonymous  F.  flache  may 
have  influenced  the  Eng.  word ;  it  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  subst.  use  of  flache,  fern,  of  Of.flac 
adj.  soft :— ^.flaccus] 

1.  A  pool,  a  marshy  place.  Obs.  exc.  local. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  403  Plasche,  or  flasche,  where  reyne 
water  stondythe  . .  torrexs.  lacuna.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb. 
§  70  The  . .  fiasshes,  and  lowe  places,  and  all  the  holowe 
bunnes  and  pypes  that  growe  therin.  1622  DRAVTON 
Poly-olb.  xxv.  60  They  [birds]  from  flash  to  flash,  like  the 
full  Epicure  Waft,  as  they  lou'd  to  change  their  Diet  euery 


FLASH. 

meale.  c  1746  J.  Cor.LiKR(Tini  Bobbin)  Lane.  Dialect  Gloss., 
Flash,  a  lake.  1826  H.  N.  COLERIDGE .V/.r  Months  IV.  /.  280 
A  long  flash,  as  they  call  it,  or  river  with  a  large  bay.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Flash.  .Also,  a  pool,  Also,  in  the 
west,  a  river  with  a  large  bay,  which  is  again  separated 
from  the  outer  sea  by  a  reef  of  rocks.  1870  E.  PEACOCK 
R alf  Skirl  II.  in  'Hev'  ye  forgotten  ..  when  we  was  a 
duckin'  on  Ferry  Flash?' 

attrib.  1882  Lane.  Gloss.,  Flash-pit,  a  pit  nearly  grown 
up  with  reeds  and  grass. 

2.  [Cf.  ¥.  flache  place  where  a  paving-stone  has 
sunk.]  (See  quot.) 

1888  GRESLKY  Class.  Coal  Mining,  Flash  (Cheshire),  a 
subsidence  of  the  surface  due  to  the  working  of  rock  salt 
and  pumping  of  brine. 

Flash  (ftej),  st*    [f.  FLASH  z/.l.] 
I.  Burst  of  light  or  flame  (and  senses  thence  de- 
rived) ;  cf.  FLASH  v.*  III. 

1.  A  sudden  outburst  or  issuing  forth  of  flame  or 
light ;  a  sudden,  quick,  transitory  blaze.  Flash  in 
the  pan  (see  quot.  1810) ;  fig.  an  abortive  effort  or 
outburst ;  cf.  FLASH  v.  l  5  c. 

156*  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  108  Astouned  like  one  that 
had  been  stroken  with  a  flashe  of  lightening.  1635  SWAN 
Spec.  Af.  vi.  11643)  300  It  fired  with  a  sudden  flash.  1697 
DRVDRN  I'irg.  6Vw-f.iv.  712  Three  flashes  of  blue  Light'ning. 
1705  BOSNIAN  Guinea  318  Missing  his  shot  by  a  flash  in  the 
Pan.  1725  DE  FOE  Vlf.  round  World  (1840)  309  Our  men 
saw  plainly  the  three  flashes  of  the  guns.  1810  JAMES  MiKt. 
Diet.  (ed.  3>,  Flash  in  the  pan,  an  explosion  of  gunpowder 

without  an- -•—.!-_         __  .  .1  -  ,  ,    . 
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ting  for 

1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  60  It  is  a  Fixed  White  Light, 
varied  by  a  Red  Flash  every  half  minute. 


1830  LYTTON  P.  Clifford  II.  iv.  112  The  thunders  of  elo- 
quence being  hushed,  flashes  of  lightning,  or,  as  the  vulgar 
say  'glasses  of  gin'  gleamed  about. 

o.  trans/.  The  quick  movement   of  a  flag  in 
signalling. 

1870  COLOMB  &  BOLTON  Flashing  Signals  30  To  make 
a  short  flash,  the  flag  is  moved  from  a  to  6  ..  To  make  a 
long  flash,  the  flag  is  waved  from  a  to  c. 

2.  transf.  The  brief  period  during  which  a  flash 
is  visible :  f  a.  for  a  flash  :  for  a  brief  moment ; 
while  the  fit  lasts  (o6s.).    b.  In  a  flash:   imme- 
diately, instantaneously. 

1615  BACON  Ess.  Greatness  Kingd.  (Arb.)  485  The  Persians, 
and  Macedonians,  had  it  for  a  flash.  1648  MILTON  Tenure 
Kings  (1650)  3  Most  men  are  apt  enough  to  civill  wars  and 
commotions  as  a  noveltie,  and  for  a  flash  hot  and  active. 
1801  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1806)  IX.  372  To  the  helm,  my  boy, 
in  a  flash.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant.  Breakf.-t.  vi.  160 
A  thoroughly  popular  lecture  ought  to  have  nothing  in  it 
which  five  hundred  people  cannot  all  take  in  a  flash. 

3.  A  brief  outburst  or  transient  display  of  some- 
thing regarded  as  resembling  a  flash  of  light. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  210  Your  flashes  of  Merriment 
that  were  wont  to  set  the  Table  on  a  Rore.     1652-62 
HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  in.  (1673)  8/2  A  brave  flash  of  vain- 
glorious hospitality     1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  v.  iv.  (1845) 
309  An  unseasonable  disclosure  of  flashes  of  Wit.     1819 
BYRON  Juan  n.  xxxviii,  But  now  there  came  a  flash  of  hope 
once  more.    1873  BLACK  Pr.   Thule  ii.  27  A  sort  of  flash 
of  expectation  passed  over  Lavender's  face. 

4.  Superficial  brilliancy;    ostentation,  display; 
also  f  brilliant  distinction,  '  e'clat '  (o6s.~).    f  Phr. 
To  cut  a  flash  (cf.  DASH  sb.  10). 

1674  S.  VINCENT  Yng.  Gallants  Acad.  97  Whose  Enter- 
tainments to  those  of  a  higher  rank  are.  .not  only  flash  and 
meer  Complement.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  59.  p  i 
Pedants,  .are  apt  to  decry  the  Writings  of  a  polite  Author, 
as  Flash  and  Froth.  1755  Genii.  Mag.  XXV.  118  Berry 
gave  him  a  crown,  .to  make  a  flash  with  to  the  boys.  1780 
MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  June  (1891)  I.  271  Miss  Weston, 
whose  delicacy  gave  way  to  gaiety  and  flash,  whether  she 
would  or  not.  1782  C.  A.  BURNEY  "}rnl.  15  Jan.  in  Mad. 
D'Arblay  Early  Diary  II.  306. 1  had  not  a  very  entertaining 
evening,  but  I  would  not  but  have  been  there,  for  theyffls^ 
of  the  thing.  1795  Fate  ofSedley  I.  50  Some  men  . .  cut  a 
flash  without  any  fortune.  1827  R.  H.  FROUDE  R  em.  (1838) 
I.  445,  I  . .  shall  be  drawn  . .  into  foolishness  and  flash,  and 
everything  that  is  disgusting.  1880  WEBB  Goethe's  Faust 
Prel.  Theat.  8  Mere  flash  a  moment's  interest  engages. 

fb.  A  piece  of  showy  talk;  a  vain,  empty 
phrase  or  vulgarism.  Obs. 

1605  B.  JONSON,  etc.  Eastward  Hat  iv.  i,  Sir  Petronell 
Flash,  I  am  sory  to  see  such  flashes  as  these  proceede  from 
a  Gentleman  of  your  Quality.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xii. 
(1851)  433  Hee  next  falls  to  flashes,  and  a  multitude  of 
words.  1735  DYCHE  &  PARDON  Diet.,  Flash  . .  a  Boast, 
Brag,  or  great  Pretence  made  by  a  Spend-thrift,  Quack, 
or  Pretender  to  more  Art  or  Knowledge  than  a  Person 
has. 

t  5.  A  brilliant  or  'showy'  person;  usually  in 
contemptuous  sense,  one  vain  of  his  accomplish- 
ments or  appearance,  a  coxcomb,  fop.  06s. 

1603  B.  JONSON  Sejanns  H.  i.  Such  a  spirit  as  yours,  Was 
not  created  for  the  idle  second  To  a  poor  flash,  as  Drusus. 
1652  BENLOWES  Theoph.  xi.  lix.  200  Thou,  inconsid'rate 
Flash,  spend'st  pretious  Dayes  In  Dances,  Banquets,  Cour- 
tisms,  Playes.     1677  MIEGE  Eng.-Fr.  Diet.,  A  Flash,  an 
empty  shallow-brained  fellow.    1764  Low  Life  65  The  Jem- 
mies, Brights,  Flashes.. and  Smarts  of  the  Town.     1807-8 
W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  78  She  is  the  highest  flash  of  the 
ton — has  much  whim  and  more  eccentricity. 

t 6.  slang.     A  wig.  06s. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crnv,  Flash,  a  Periwig.     1760 
BAILEY  vol.  II.  (ed.  5)  Canting  Words,  Flash,  a  Peruke, 
VOL.  IV. 


Rnin  Flash,  a  long,  full,  high-pri/M  Wig,  Queer  J'lasli, 
a  sorry,  weather-beaten  Wig. 

7.  An  ornament  consisting  of  three  short  pieces 
of  black  velvet  ribbon  sewn  to  the  collar  of  a  full- 
dress  tunic,  and  hanging  down  the  back ;  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  bow  which  fastened  the 
'queue'.     Now  worn  only  by  the  officers  of  the 
23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers.     (N.  $  Q.  8th  Ser. 
VII.  20  Apr.  1895). 

1837  T.  HOOK  Jack  Brag  III.  115  A.  -young  man,  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  some  volunteer  corps  of  cavalry,  wearing 
flashes. 

8.  A  preparation  of  cayenne  pepper  or  capsicum 
with  burnt  sugar,  used  for  colouring  spirits. 

1820  ACCUM  Adult.  Food  10  The  substance  which  they 
[brandy  merchants]  . .  purchase  under  the  delusive  name  of 
flash,  for  strengthening  and  clarifying  spirituous  liquors  . . 
is  in  reality  a  compound  of  sugar  with  extract  of  capsicum. 

1 9.  A  small  piece  ;   ?a  clash  or  sprinkling. 

1615  LATHAM  Falconry  u.  viii.  95  Put  into  it  . .  one  flash 
or  two  of  Saffron. 

10.  //.  The  new  shoots  of  a  tea-plant. 

1880  ELIOT  JAMES  Indian  Industries  xxviii.  344  The  new 
shoots  . .  or  f  flashes ',  as  they  are  called,  come  on  four, 
sometimes  five,  times  between  April  and  October. 

II.  Sudden  movement  of  liquids,  etc.  (cf.  FLASH 
v.  I). 

1 11.  A  sudden  movement  of  a  body  of  water, 
a  splash ;  a  breaker.  06s. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  x.  47  Which  make  the 
Sea.. rebound  in  flashes  exceeding  high.  1632  SHERWOOD, 
A  flash  of  water,  gaschis  oTeait.  1713  DERHAM  Phys. 
Theol.  iv.  xv.  245  The  Miller  ..  with  his  Man  ..  were  so 
washed  with  Flashes  of  Sea  water,  that  they  were  almost 
strangled  therewith. 

b.  A  sudden  rash  of  water,  let  down  from  a 
weir,  to  take  a  boat  over  the  shallows  of  a  river. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  ix.  §  46.  234  Were  there  a  convenient 
number  of  Locks,  or  Holds  for  water,  .to  let  down  flashes  as 
occasion  should  serve.  1689  S.  SEWALL  Diary  29  Mar.  (1882) 
I.  302  Flashes  to  help  them  over  the  Shallow  places.  1758 
Descr.  Thames  162  But  this  is  a  Charge  only  in  Summer, 
and  paid  for  Flashes  when  the  Water  is  low.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  To  make  a  flash,  is  to  let  boats 
down  through  a  lock.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV.  76/1 
The  substitution  of  a  continuous  navigation  upon  the  upper 
Seine  . .  by  the  aid  of  movable  dams,  for  the  intermittent 
navigation  by  flashes. 

f!2.  transf.  A  sudden  burst  of  rain,  wind,  steam, 
etc. ;  a  fit  of  activity,  a  spurt.  06s. 

"65374  WHITELOCKE  Jrnl.  Swed.  Emb.  (1772)  II.  362  Yett 
the  wind  being  by  flashes  large,  they  went,  .twenty  leagues 
up  and  downe.  1685  WOOD  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  156 
Waters  extreame  low,  tho'  many  flashes  of  raine.  Rivers 
almost  dried  up.  i7o6PHlLLlPS(ed.  Kersey),  Flash,  a  sudden 
Spurt.  1808  J.  B.DABNEYHI  NamitCAroH.XXl.  107  Some 
few.  .were  scalded  by  flashes  of  steam. 

13.  A  contrivance  for  producing  a  '  flash '  (senses 
n,  nb).    (See  quots.  and  FLASH- BOARD.) 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  32  The  miller,  when 
he  takes  up  his  flashes,  lays  them  it  may  be  on  the  bank. 
i84_i  BREES  Gloss.  Civ.  Engin.,  Flashes,  a  description  of 
sluice,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  water  over 
any  shoals  while  craft  are  passing.  1861  SMILES  Engineers 
I.  u.  iv.  122  In  some  cases  these  drainage  waters  were 
conveyed  . .  over  it  [the  New  River]  by  what  were  termed 
flashes.  Note.  The  flash  . .  consisted  of  a  wooden  trough 
about  twelve  feet  wide,  .extending  across  the  river. 

III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

14.  a.  simple  attributive,  as  flash-lock,  -mark, 
-•water,  -weir  (senses  n,  n  b). 

1788  Act  28  Ceo.  III.  c.  51  §  14  All  the  old  Flash  Locks  or 
Weirs  thereon.  1791  W.  JESSOP  Rep.  Na-uig.  Thames  *i 
Isis  9  Water  at  the  flash  mark  4ft.  6  on  the  Sill.  1793  R. 
MYLNE  Rep  Thames  29  The  Time  of  Flash-waters  coming 
down. 

b.  Special  comb.,  as  f  flash-flown  a.,  ?  uttered 
in  idle  talk ;  flash-flue  (see  quot.) ;  flash- 
lamp  (Photogr.},  a  lamp  used  to  give  a  flash-light  ; 
flash-light,  (a)  a  light  so  arranged  as  to  give  forth 
sudden  flashes,  used  for  signals  and  in  lighthouses ; 
(6)  Photogr.  (see  quot.  1890)  ;  flash-pan,  (a)  the 
pan  in  an  old  flint-lock  for  holding  the  priming 
by  which  the  charge  is  exploded ;  (6)  a  small 
copper  pan  with  a  handle,  in  which  powder  is 
flashed  as  a  signal  (Cent.  Diet.}  ;  flash-pipe  (see 
quot.  1874);  flash-point  = flashing- point ;  flash- 
rim  (see  quot.  1867);  flash-test,  a  test  to  deter- 
mine the  flashing-point  of  kerosene,  etc. ;  flash- 
wheel  (see  quot.).  Also  FLASH-BOAHD. 

1652  LITHGOW  Trail,  vin.  339  Let  not  surmisers  thinke, 
ambition  led  My  second  toyles,  more  *flash-flowne  praise  to 
wed.  1888  Loclnvood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  *Flaih  Fine. 
the  flue  underneath  an  egg-end  or  similar  externally  fired 
boiler.  1890  WOODBURY  Encycl.  Photogr.  373  The  electric 
lamp,  magnesium  lamp,  and  *flash  lamp.  zSoi  H.  L.  WEBB 
\aElectr.  in  Daily  Life,  Making  a  Cable  188  Flag-signalling 
had  to  be  exchanged  for  flash-lamps.  1886  Sci.  Amer.  N.  S. 
LIV.  16/2  A  "flash-light,  that  is  to  say,  one  which  can  be 
made  to  glow  or  disappear  at  pleasure.  1800  WOODBURY 
Encycl.  Photogr.  289  Flashlight,  usually  made  by  blowing 
magnesium  powder  through  a  small  flame.  1892  MARG. 
STOKES  Six  Months  in  Apennines  163,  I  was  compelled  to 
photograph  these  most  interesting  bas-reliefs  by  the  flash- 
light. 1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  * Flash-pipe,  a  mode  of 
lighting  gas  by  means  of  a  supplementary  pipe  pierced  with 
numerous  small  holes  throughout  its  length.  1878  Ure's 
Diet.  Arts  Suppl.  IV.  570  The  legal  "flash-point  of  petro* 
leum  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  'Flash  Kim,  in  car- 


FLASH. 

ronades,  a  cup-shaped  enlargement  of  the  bore  at  the  muzzle. 
1874  KNIGHT  1'ut.  M.-ch.,  *  l''lash<uhfel,  a  water-raising 
wheel  having  arms  radial  or  nearly  so  to  its  axle,  and  re- 
volving in  a  chase  or  curved  water-way  by  which  the  water 
passes  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level  as  the  wheel  ro- 
tates. 

t  Flash,  s6.3  Obs.  [The  examples  of  1 6- 1 7th  c. 
prob.  echo  Henryson ;  possibly  the  copy  in 
Cliaticer's  \Vks.  1561  may  be  correct  in  reading 
fasshe,  a.  OF.  fais  or  faisse  bundle,  sheaf.]  A 
bundle  or  sheaf  (of  arrows). 

c  1450  HENRYSON  Test.  Crcs.  167  in  Poems  f,  Fatlcs  (1865) 
Si  Undlr  his  girdill  ane  flasche  of  felloun  flanis.  1600 
FAIRFAX  Tasso  xi.  xxviii.  201  Her  ratling  quiuer  at  her 
shoulders  hong,  Therein  a  flash  of  arrowes  feathered  weele. 
1671  SKINNER  Etym.  Ling.  Angl.  iv.,  Flash  of  flames  [read 
flaines],  expl.  a  Sheaf  of  Arrowes.  1678-1706  PHILLIPS. 
J-'Iush  of  Flames  (old  word),  a  Sheaf  of  Arrows. 

Flash,  sb.l  [Of  doubtful  origin  ;  possibly  an 
application  of  FLASH  sb?  13.]  =  FLASHING  vbl.  sb? 

1574-S  Jesus  Coll.  Accts.  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  III.  611  Item  to  the  Plummer  . .  for  settinge  in  lead 
over  the  chappell  . .  where  the  flasshes  were  taken  awaye. 
1614-15  Trinity  Coll.  Accts.  ibid.  II.  488  Laying  the  leads 
after  the  masons,  setting  on  flashes  and  sodering. 

t  Flash,  a.1  06s.  In  5  flasoh,  flaiscb.  See 
also  FLAKE  a.  [The  forms,  compared  with  those 
given  under  FLAKE  a.,  suggest  that  the  word  may 
be  a  confusion  of  OF.  flac,  flache  '  feeble,  insipid ' 
(see  next)  with  the  similar-sounding  ME.  tvlake, 
wlache  tepid.]  Lukewarm,  tepid.  i^X^o  flash-hot. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Ciritrg.  265  Boile  hem  in  a  double 
vessel  &  distille  it  in  his  eere  flaisch.  Ibid.  266  Loke  bat 
alle  bingis  bat  bou  leist  berto  be  flasch  hoot. 

T  Flask,  a.2  06s.  Also  6  flashe.  [?  ad.  OF. 
flac,  flache  (mod.F.  with  unexplained  alteration 
flasqtte}  flabby,  weak,  insipid  :— L.  flaccus :  see 
FLACXID.  Cf.  FLASHY.] 

1.  Weak,  wanting  in  tone. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  u.  303,  If  the  stomack  be  so  flashe 
and  louse  that  it  can  hold  no  meat.  Ibid.  u.  743,  Oxys  is 
geuen  vnto  a  flashe,  louse  or  weike  stomacke. 

2.  a.    Of  food :    Insipid,    b.  flg.    Of  speech, 
reasonings,  etc. :  Trashy,  void  of  meaning. 

a.  1601  Bp.  BARLOW  Defence  89  The  white  of  an  egge, 
without  salt,  is  flash  and  unsayery.    1642  J.  EATON  Honey, 
combe  Free  fustif.  84  The  mingling  and  mixing  together 
of  wine  and  water,  .maketh  flash  matter  of  both. 

b.  1612  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  166  Matters  vnfit  for  an 
Epistle,  flash  and  to  little  purpose ;  but  very  childish.  1622 
S.  WARD  Life  Faith  in  Death  101  Loath  I  am  to  mingle 
Philosophicall  Cordialls  with  Diuine,  as  water  with  wine, 
least  my  Consolations  should  bee  flash  and  dilute.     1640 
FULLER  Joseph's  Coat  viii.  (1867)  189   Flash  in  his  matter, 
confused  in  his  method,  dreaming  in  his  utterance. 

Flash  (flzeji,  o.3  ChiefiycoHo?.   [f.  FLASH  rf.2] 
1.  Gaudy,  showy,  smart.     Of  persons :  Dashing, 
ostentatious,  swaggering,  '  swell '. 
1785  European  Mag.  VIII.  96  One  of  that  numerous  tribe 


of  flash  fellows,   who  live  nobody  knows  where. 

J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  II.  200  If  I  could  write  a  flash 
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article  on  the  subjunctive  mood,  I  would,  merely  to  show 
how  clever  I  was.  1838  C.  SUMNER  in  Mem.  $  Lett.  (1878) 
II.  23  Bulwer  was  here  a  few  minutes  ago  in  his  flash 
falsetto  dress.  1860  TROLLOPE  Framley  P.  ix,  This  flash 
Member  of  Parliament.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
Flash  Vessels,  all  paint  outside  and  no  order  within.  1877 
BLACK  Green  Past,  xliii.  (1878)  348  A  bit  of  flash  oratory 
on  the  part  of  a  paid  pleader.  1882  lllnstr.  Sporting  News 
4  Feb.  502/2  A  flash  young  rider,  .frightens  his  horse  out  of 
his  stride  before  they  have  well  reached  the  distance. 

b.  Of  an  hotel,  etc.  :  First-class,  fashionable, 
'  crack,'  '  swell '. 

1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-bk.  (1872)  89  He ..  frequented 
alt  the  flash  restaurateurs  and  boarding-houses.  1841  in  Col. 
Hawker  Diary  (1893)  II.  210  We  then  got  into  Meurice's 
flash  hotel. 

2.  Counterfeit,  not  genuine,  sham. 

1813  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  210  How  could'st  thou  be 
so  silly,  Flash  screens  to  ring  for  home-spun  rope.  1821 
Ann.  Reg.  193  Passed  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
'  Fleet'  or  'flash-notes'.  1837  HOOD  Agric.  Distress  vii, 
'A  note',  says  he..'thou'st  took  a  flash  'un.'  1863  R.  B. 
KIMBALL  Was  he  Successful'  xii.  138  The  difference  between 
the  real  and  the  flash  fashionable. 

3.  slang.    Knowing,  wide-awake,  '  smart ',  '  fly '. 
1812  I.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Half-flash  and  half-foolish 

. .  applied  . .  to  a  person,  who  has  a  smattering  of  the  cant 
language,  and  . .  pretends  to  a  knowledge  of  life  which  he 
really  does  not  possess.  1818  Sporting  Mag.  II.  217 
Immense  sums  of  money  have  been  lost  by  the  very  flashes! 
of  the  cognoscenti.  1839  H.  AINSWORTH  J.  Sheppard  I.  xii. 
339  'Awake! — to  be  sure  I  am,  my  flash  cove!'  replied 
Sheppard. 

4.  Belonging  to,  connected  with  or  resembling, 
the  class  of  sporting  men,  esp.  the  patrons  of  the 
'ring'. 

1808  Sporting  Mag.  XXX.  126  A  sort  of  flash  man  upon 
the  town.  1809  Ibid.  XXXIII.  228  Crib,  who  was  backed 
by  what  is  termed  the  flash  side.  1823  BYRON  Juan  xi.  xvii, 
Poor  Tom  was  . .  Full  flash,  all  fancy.  1838  DICKENS  Nich. 
Nick,  xix,  A  gentleman  with  a  flushed  face  and  a  flash  air. 
1862  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Inside  Bar  iv.  (ed.  12)  267  After  the 
departure  of  the  flash  butcher.  1880  G.  R.  SIMS  Three 
Brass  Balls  xi,  One  of  the  flash  young  gentlemen  who  haunt 
suburban  billiard-rooms. 

5.  Connected  with  or  pertaining  to  the  class  of 
thieves,  tramps,  and  prostitutes.    Chiefly  in  Corn!'.. 
as  flash-case  (  =  FLASH-HOUSED,  -cave,  -crib,  -ken. 
Also  FLASH-HOUSE,  FLASH-MAN. 

a.  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crrm,  Flash-lten,  a  House  where 
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PLASH. 

Thieves  use,  and  are  connived  at.  1718  C.  HITCHIN  Re- 
ceivers ff  Thief-Takers  8  A  Ken  or  House  frequented  by 
the  Thieves  and  Thief-Takers,  or,  in  their  own  dialect, 
thoroughly  Flash.  1800  Sporting  Mag.  XVI.  26  Mack  and 
I  called  at  a  flash  ken  in  St.  Giles's.  1819  Ibid.  V.  122 
The  flash  part  of  the  creation.  1823  EGAN  Grose's  Diet. 
I7itlg.  Tt>ug.,  Flash  Cove  or  Covcss,  the  master  or  mistress 


xii.  28  I've  beei 

b.  esp.  of  the  language  spoken  by  thieves  :  Cant, 
slang.     Also  qnasi-.f/>. 

A  statement  made  by  Dr.  Aikin,  Country  round  Man- 
chester  (1795)  437,  that  'flash'  language  was  so  called  be- 
cause spoken  by  pedlars  from  a  place  called  Flash  near 
Macclesfield,  is  often  repeated,  but  is  of  no  authority. 

1746  Narr.  Exploits  H.  Simms  in  Borrow  Zincali  (1843) 

11.  129  They  . .  began  to  talk  their  Flash  Language,  which 
I  did  not  then  understand.    1756  TOLDERVV  Hist.  Tivo 
Orph.  II.  79  Copper  learnt  flash,  and  to  blow  the  trumpet. 
1782  G.  PARKER  Hum.  Sk.  34  No  more  like  a  Kiddy  he'll 
roll  the  flash  song.    1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.  (1819)  173 
To  speak  good  flash  is  to  be  well  versed  in  cant  terms.  1840 
HOOD  Miss  Kilmansegg,  Her  Misery  xviii,  His  comrades 
explain'd  in  flash.     1847  EMERSON  Kepr.  Men,  Montaigne 
Wks.    Holm)  I.  343  He  will  ..  use  flash  and  street  ballads. 
1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf.-t.  (1891)  257,  I  used  all 
the  flash  words  myself  just  when  I  pleased. 

Hence  JPla'shly  adv.  (slang},  in  a  flash  manner ; 
handsomely,  elegantly.  Also,  in  flash  language. 

1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  19  A  sort  of  despondency 
flashly  termed  fencing.  1857  Song  in  Ducange  Anglicus 
Vitlg.  Tongue  42  Your  fogle  you  must  flashly  tie. 

Flash  (rlsef), ».!  Forms:  4-5  flas(s)(o)he,  6- 
flash.  [app.  of  onomatopoeic  origin ;  with  senses 

1-2  cf.  plash,  dash,  splash  ;  the  I3th  c.  variant 
FLASK  has  been  referred  to  an  alleged  OF.  *flas- 
quer,  a  supposed  older  form  of  ft.flaquer.  With 
sense  4  cf.  flap  and  slash.  The  use  of  the  word 
to  express  movement  of  fire  or  light  (branch  III), 
which  is  now  the  most  prominent  application,  has 
not  been  found  (unless  in  one  doubtful  example) 
before  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  c.  It  seems  to 
have  originated  in  a  transferred  or  extended  use  of 
sense  I ;  the  coincidence  of  the  initial  sounds  with 
those  of flame  may  have  helped  the  development  of 
sense ;  cf.  Sw.  &\a\.flasa,  Eng.  A\s\.flaze,  to  bkze.] 
I.  Expressing  movement  of  a  liquid. 

1.  intr.  Of  the  sea,  waves,  etc. :  To  rush  along  the 
surface  ;  to  rise  and  dash,  esp.  with  the  tide.  Also 
with  up.  In  later  use  with  mixture  of  sense  9. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  Ibid.  II.  369  pe  wawes  of  be 
see  Siculus,  bat  flascheb  and  wascheb  vppon  a  rokke  bat 
hatte  Scylla.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  I.  181/2  The  sea 
.  .also  flashed  vp  vnto  his  legs  and  knees.  1613  W.  BROWNE 
Brit.  Past.  n.  iii,  Yet  will  a  many  little  surges  be  Flashing 
upon  the  rocke  full  busily.  1634-5  BRERETON  Trav  (1844) 
I.  166  Sometimes  the  waves  flashed  into  the  ship  at  the 
loop-holes  at  stem.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  601  The 
S?w  oave  ' '  Now  "ashes  o'er  the  scattered  fragments. 
1833  M. -ScoTT  Tom  Cringle  (1839)  xvii.  473  The  roaring 
surf  was  flashing  up  over  the  clumps  of  green  bushes  1814 
MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II.  245  The  Tivy  . .  flashed  In 
a  sheet  of  foam  through  the  chasm.  1850  TENNYSON  In 
Mem.  Ixx.  15  The  cataract  flashing  from  the  bridge,  The 
breaker  breaking  on  the  beach. 

1 2.  trans.    To  dash   or   splash    (water)   about, 
•broad,  upon  something.  Obs.  exc.  with  mixture  of 


ill'; 
sense  11. 


c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  985  Rynse  hym  with  rose 
watur  warme  &  feire  vppon  hym  flasche.  1528  PAYNEL 
Salenu  Regim.  H  b,  The  spume  [froth  of  wine]  to  be 
Mi.?1™.  .and  soone  flashed.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vi  42 
With  his  raging  armes  he  rudely  flasht  The  wives  about 
1602  CAREW  Cornwall  266  Somewhat  before  a  tempest  if 
the  sea-water  bee  flashed  with  a  Sticke  or  Oare  the  same 
casteth  a  bright  shining  Colour.  1611  COTGR.,  Gaschcr,  to 
aasn,  plash,  flash  (as  water  in  rowine.)  1618  SIR  T 
HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  20  The  wave  flashing  upon  our 
decks  ..  much  salt  water.  18.3  SCOTT  Rokeby  n.  vi.  i, 
Flashing  her  sparkling  waves  abroad. 

3.  trans.  To  send  a  '  flash '  or  rush  of  water 
down  (a  river) ;  also  absol.  Also,  to  send  (a  boat) 
down  by  a  flash. 


—  .-,:"'•  -  --— - ""'  \r  **i*  20  Every  Inch  that 
fe^'^^?^^*M& 

^&U^"Jf^ftsfS 

&^&i^&h^^^ 

II.  4   trans   To  slash,  strike  swiftly ;  also, 
to  dash,  throw  violently  down.  06s 

on  the  ground'e.  peat  roaryng  flashyng  hym 

III.  With  reference  to  fire  or  light 

%^^&%£%%3» 
Of  a  combustible,  a  gun,  etc. :  To  give  o-'" 
or  sparks ;  to  burst  into  ~ 
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oner.  1548  [see  FLASHING  ppl.  a.  i].  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
v.  v.  8  So  did  Sir  Artegall  upon  her  lay.  .That  flakes  of  fire 
. .  Out  of  her  steely  armes  were  flashing  scene.  1618  ELTON 
Exp.  Rom.  mi  (1622)  214  They  shall  feele  the  flames  of 
Hell  flashing  vp  in  their  owne  soules.  1650  S.  CLARKE 
Eccl.  Hist.  (16541 1.  9  The  flame  vehemently  flashed  about ; 
which  was  terrible  to  the  beholders.  1661  BOVLE  I'hys. 
Ess.,  Salt  Petre  §  21.  121  The  Nitre  will  immediately  take 
fire,  and  flash  out  into  blewish  and  halituous  flames. 
1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  viii,  The  lightning 
began  to  flash  along  the  chamber.  1858  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt. 
(1865)  I.  in.  xi.  206  The  gun  flashed  off,  with  due  outburst, 
and  almost  with  due  effect.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  ii.  12 
Lightning  flashed  about  the  summits  of  the  Jungfrau.  1887 
BOWEN  Virg.  dineid\\\.  199  From  the  clouds  fire  flashes 
again  and  again. 

b.  Of  a  hydro-carbon :  To  give  forth  vapour  at 
a  temperatnre  at  which  it  will  ignite. 

1890  Daily  News  22  Oct.  5/5  The  low  temperature  at 
which  both  flashed. 

C.  To  flash  in  the  pan :  lit.  said  of  a  gnn, 
when  the  priming  powder  is  kindled  without 
igniting  the  charge ;  fig.  to  fail  after  a  showy 
effort,  to  fail  to  '  go  oft '. 

1687  SETTLE  Rejl.  Dryden  20  If  Cannons  were  so  well 
bred  in  his  Metaphor  as  only  to  flash  in  the  Pan,  1  dare  lay 
an  even  wager  that  Mr.  Dryden  durst  venture  to  Sea.  1741 
Compl.  Fam.  Piece  n.  i.  320  It  will  occasion  it  oft-times  to 
flash  in  the  Pan  a  great  while  before  it  goeth  off.  1793 
Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  $  Writ.  (1832)  I.  377  Their 
majesties  flashed  in  the  pan  yesterday.  1830  GALT  Lawrie 
T.  in.  ix.  (1849)  JI4  Flashing  in  the  pan  scares  ducks.  1852 
W.  Ji.RDt.ti  Autobiog.  IV.xiii.  237  Cannon  attempted  a  joke 
which  flashed  in  the  pan. 

1 6.  trans.  ?  To  scorch  with  a  burst  of  hot 
vapour.  Obs.  rare* l. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lay  xxvnt.  xxiii.  685  Others  flashed  and 
half  senged  with  the  hote  steem  of  the  vapour  and  breath 
issuing  from  the  light  fire. 

7.  intr.  To  emit  or  reflect  light  with  sudden  or 
intermittent  brilliance;   to  gleam.     Said  also  of 
the  eyes. 

1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  ii,  The  almost  expiring 
light  flashed  faintly  upon  the  walls  of  the  passage.  1820 
SHELLEY  Let.  to  M.  Gisborne  281  Like  winged  stars  the  fire- 
flies flash  and  glance.  1834  MEOW*  Angler  ix  Wo/«  1. 268 
Rapid  zigzags,  that  flashed  each  like  a  plate  of  silver.  1854 
TENNYSON  Charge  Light  Brigade  iv,  Flash'd  all  their 
sabres  bare,  Flash'd  as  they  turn'd  in  air.  1857  HOLLAND 
Bay  Path  xviii.  207  Her  eyes  flashed.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  (1876)  II.  vii.  26  The  prince  who  had  never  seen  steel 
flash  in  earnest. 

8.  trans.  To  emit  or  convey  (light,  fire,  etc.)  in 
a  sudden  flash  or  flashes.     Also  with/ort/i,  out. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  274  They  flashen  fire 
from  either  hand.  1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir. 
E-nents  100  Yet  ere  he  thundred  by  deeds  he  flasht  out 
lightning  by  threats.  1697  DRYDEN  jEneid  vm.  39  The 
glitt'ring  Species  . .  on  the  Pavement  play,  And  to  the 
Cielmg  flash  the  glaring  Day.  1744  GRAY  Let.  Poems 
(1775)  i?S  If  any  spark  of  Wit's  delusive  ray  Break  out,  and 
flash  a  momentary  day.  1841  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  186 
Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  lightnings, 
weigh  the  Sun. 

trans/,  and  fig.  1592  SHAKS.  Yen.  4  Ad.  348  But  now 
her  cheeke  was  pale  and  by  and  by  It  flasht  forth  fire.  1665 
SIR  1.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  179  Who  flashes  him  this 
thundrmg  retort,  For  thy  ambition.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT 
Nafoleon  (1855)  II.  xxi.  397  His  eyes  flashed  fire. 

b.  To  send  back  as  a  flash  from  a  mirror ;  to 
reflect.  More  fully  to  flash  back. 


PI    KM  u    i    -    •  — L-  ScOTT  Marm.  i.  i,  Their  armour  .. 
f  lash  d  back  again  the  western  blaze. 

e.  trans/.  To  cause  to  appear  like  a  flash  of 
lightning;  to  send  forth  swiftly  and  suddenly. 
Also  with  out.  Const,  in,  into,  on  or  upon. 

1589  GREENE  Menafhon  (Arb.)  32  She  . .  flashed  out  such 
a  blush  from  her  alabaster  cheeks  that  they  lookt  like  the 
ruddle  gates  of  the  morning.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav 
(ed.  2)  105  His  name  would  flash  terrour  into  the  hearts  of 
his  most  potent  adversaries.  1700  FARQUHAR  Constant 


view.    ,813  SHELLEY  Q/Mai'm.  MsTed'ThTgaz'e'Tha^ 

Hashes  desolation,  strong  the  arm  That  scatters  multitudes. 

Q.   Jo  flash  dead:  to  strike  dead  with  a  flash 

i68a  DRYDEN  &  LEE  Duke  of  Guise  iv.  iii,  This  one  de- 
parting glance  shall  flash  thee  dead.  1690  DRYDEN  Don 
^et.  in.  i,  Now  flash  him  dead,  now  crumble  him  to  ashes. 

tf.  mtr.  I  o  come  like  a  flash  of  light  ;  to  burst 
suddenly  into  view  or  perception.  Also  with/orM, 
in,  out,  etc. 

F?S!£.?irENS\"  f'  ?'  '"•  "•  5  Ever  and  anone  the  rosy  red 
Flasht  through  her  face.  ,683  DRYDEN  Lift  Plutarch  f.  i  ,8 

kaveanTrrnK?  I  \  ^  lml;ed'ately  ™  your  imagination,  but 
leave  no 


.  ASSON     a.  v.  15     n 

.720.  he  JSwift]  again  flashed  forth  as  a  political  luminary. 
ifwitl  ,  ,KEMf  p°"r.Ge!.re"  Hi-  (I876)75  Garrick  flashing 
«  DM  xf  ?1/?m  h»,tl/,eatre-  l866  MRS'  GASKELL  W%S 
18%  F  f'r  &  7>  III,M°'iys  colour  flashed  int°  h«-  «ace. 
th£=i  .  B.FRI™ND  *>*  T"»'  viii.  68  It  flashed  across  me 
that  almost  the  last  name  I  had  heard  ..  was  this  identical 

Edw-  "'•  18S  The  p;«ure 


j 
speed. 


A  like  a  flash>  Pa**  wi*  lightning 

Also  with  cognate  obj.  To  flash  its  way. 


PLASH. 

1821  SHELLEY  Hellas  956  When  desolation  flashes  o'er 
a  world  destroyed.  1839-40  W.  IRVING  ll'olfert's  R.  (1855) 
151  The  French  intellect  ..  flashes  its  way  into  a  subject 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  1859  KINC;SLEV  Misc.  (1860) 
II.  141  The  lurchers  flashed  like  grey  snakes  after  the  hare. 
1877  BLACK  Green  Past.  ii.  (1878)  n  The  swallows  dipped 
and  flashed  and  circled  over  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 

10.  To  break  out  into  sudden  action  ;  to  pass 
abruptly  into  a  specified  state.  Also  with  forth ,  out. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  iii.  4  Euery  howre  He  flashes  into  one 
grosse  crime,  or  other.  1711  H.  FELTON  Diss.  Classics  (1713) 
8  They  flash  out  sometimes  into  an  irregular  Greatness  of 
Thought.  1859  TENNYSON  Idylls,  Enid ^273  Whereat  Geraint 
flash'd  into  sudden  spleen.  1862  G.  P.  SCROPE  Volcanot 
39  It  [water]  flashes  instantly  into  steam  with  explosive 
violence.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poels-m.  189  Athens,  .flashed 
. .  into  the  lull  consciousness  of  her  own  greatness.  1877 
A.  H.  GREEN  Pkys.  Geol.  219  The  imprisoned  steam  flashes 
forth  in  repeated  explosions.  1883  STEVENSON  Treasure 
Isl.  in.  xiv,  At  this  poor  Tom  flashed  out  like  a  hero. 

b.  To  flash  up :  to  burst  into  sudden  passion  or 
anger. 

1822  SCOTT  Fam.  Let.  25  June  (1804)  II.  xviii.  143  Though 
we  do  not  flash  up  in  an  instant  like  Paddy,  our  resent, 
ments  are  much  more  enduring. 

11.  trans.  To  canse  to  flash ;  to  kindle  with  a 
flash ;  to  draw  or  wave  (a  sword)  so  as  to  make 
it  flash. 

ifiM  LITHOOW  Trav.  vm.  375  We  eyther  shot  off  a  Har- 
quebuse,  or  else  flashed  some  powder  in  the  Ayre.  1700 
Brit.  Afollo  II.  No.  7.  2/2  They  will  flash  off  the  Gun. 
powder.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  v.  xxxvi,  Forth  he  flash'd 
his  scymetar.  1816  KEATINCE  Trail.  (1817)  I.  155  The  oil 
. .  is  . .  usually  flashed  ;  a  few  drops  of  water  make  it  de- 
flagrate. 1850  KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  v.  (1876)  (o  Turning 
round  I  had  a  lantern  flashed  in  my  face.  1880  Eticycl. 
Brit.  XI.  325/2  Sometimes  a  small  portion  [of  gunpowder] 
is  roughly  granulated,  and  '  flashed  on  plates  of  glass. 

tb.  To  illuminate  intermittently;  trans/.,  to 
make  resplendent  with  bright  colours.  Obs.  or 
arch. 

1607  BREWER  Lingua  l.  i,  Linvming  and  flashing  it  with 
various  Dyes.  1861  BUCKLE  Cmliz.ll.  189  The  darkened 
sky  flashed  by  frequent  lightning  1894  E.  H.  BARKER  Two 
Summers  in  Cayenne  71  The  turf  was  flashed  with  splen- 
did flowers  of  the  purple  orchis. 

12.  To  express,  utter,  or  communicate  by  a  flash 
or  flashes ;  esp.  in  modern  nse,  to  send  (a  message) 
along  the  wires  of  a  telegraph. 

1789  COWPER  Ann.  Mirab.  55  Then  suddenly  regain  the 
prize  And  flash  thanksgivings  to  the  skies  !  1813  SHELLEY 
Q.  Mab  v.  i  lo  The  proud  rich  man's  eye  Flashing  com- 
mand.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  Prol.  78  Thro'  twenty  posts 
of  telegraph  They  flash'd  a  saucy  message  to  and  fro.  1858 
FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xvii.  459  The  cannon  ..  flashed 
their  welcome  through  the  darkness.  1888  BURGON  Lives 
12  Gd.  Men  II.  v.  69  The  intelligence  was  flashed  next  day 
all  over  England. 

13.  intr.  To  make  a  flash  or  display,  cut  a  figure, 
show  off.    Also,  to  flash  it  (about  or  amay).    Now 
colloq.  or  slang. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  n.  i.  32  A  naked  gull  Which  flashes 
now  a  Phcenix.  1652  C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Herodian  115 
While  they  with  Plates  and  Sports  doe  squib  and  flash. 
1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mar.  Sutj.  i.  iii.  730  Methinks  'tis  fine., 
to  Flash  in  the  Face  of  Danger.  1780  MRS.  THRALE  in 
Mad.  D'Arblay  Diary  $  Lett.  29  June  (1842)  I.  409 
My  master  . .  jokes  Peggy  Owen  for  her  want  of  power  to 
flash.  1798  O'KEEFE  Fontainbleav  in.  i,  Spunging  upon 
my  customers,  and  flashing  it  away  in  their  old  clothes. 
1798  Geraldina  I.  46,  I  nod  to  him  . .  whilst  he  is  flashing 
the  gentleman  amongst  the  girls.  1877  Five  Years'  Penal 
Sen:,  iii.  220  He  flashed  it  about  a  good  deal  for  a  long 
time  . .  Sometimes  he  was  a  lord,  at  others  an  earl. 

b.  slang.  To  make  a  great  display  of,  exhibit 
ostentatiously,  show  off,  '  sport '. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Yxlg.  Tong.,  Flash  . .  to  shew  osten- 
tatiously;  to  flash  one's  ivory,  to  laugh  and  shew  one's 
teeth.  1819  MOORE  Torn  Crib's  Mem.  (ed.  3)  2  His 
Lordship,  as  usual  . .  is  flashing  his  gab.  1832  Examiner 
845/1  It  was  known  that  the  deceased  had  money,  in  con- 
sequence of  flashing  his  purse  about.  1864  Reader  23  Jan. 
96  Ladies  go  to  church  to  exhibit  their  bonnets,  and  young 
gentlemen  to  flash  their  diamond  rings. 

14.  In  certain  technical  uses. 

a.  Glass-making,    intr.  Of  a  blown  globe  of 
glass :  To  spread  out  or  expand  into  a  sheet.    Also 
trans,  (a)  To  cause  (a  globe  of  glass)  to  expand 
into  a  sheet ;   (&)  To  cover  (colourless  glass)  with 
a  film  of  coloured  glass;  to  melt  (the  film)  on 
or  over  a  sheet  of  colourless  glass. 

1839  URB  Diet.  Arts  581  s.  v.  Glass-making  Few  tools 
are  needed  for  blowing  and  flashing  crown-glass.  1846  W. 
JOHNSTON  Beckmamfs  Invent,  led.  4)  I.  135  Plain  glass 
flashed  or  coated  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  [rose-coloured] 
glass.  Ibid.  133  Glass-makers  used  to  flash  a  thin  layer  of 
red  over  a  substratum  of  plain  glass.  1876  BARFF  Glass  $ 
Silicates  82  Until  at  last  the  softened  mass  instantaneously 
flashes  out  into  a  circular  sheet.  1883  PROCTOR  in  19^/1 
Cent.  Nov.  882  Not  merely  flashed  with  a  violet  tint,  but 
the  glass  itself  so  tinted. 

b.  Electric  lighting.  To  make  (a  carbon  fila- 
ment) uniform  in  thickness,  by  plunging  it  when 
heated  into  a  heavy  hydro-carbon  gas. 

1888  Pall  Mall  G.  19  July  2/2  We  have  carried  the  manu- 
facture of  our  filaments  to  such  perfection  that  although  we 
dp  not  flash  them  there  are  absolutely  no  inequalities 
discoverable. 

Hence  Plashed///,  a. 

1876  BARFF  Glass  f,  Silicates  96  Glass  made  in  this  way  is 
called  coated  '  and  sometimes  'flashed '  glass.  1890  URQU- 
HART  Electric  Light  ix.  (ed.  3)  284  '  Flashed '  Filaments. 


FLASH. 

Flash     tl£ej  ,  v.-    dial.     [f.  FLASH  sb.*] 

1884  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Flush,  to  put  small  sheets  of  lead 

under  the  slates  of  a  house  . .  to  prevent  the  rain  from 

running  into  the  joint. 

Fla'sh-board.  [f.  FLASH  v.i  +  BOAED  sb.]  a. 
(See  quot.  1768.)  b.  A  board  set  up  on  edge 
upon  a  mill-dam,  when  the  water  is  low,  to  throw 
a  larger  quantity  of  water  into  the  mill-race. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  32  The  miller  of  an 
overshot  mill . .  has  shoots  lying  over  every  one  of  his  wheels, 
stopped  by  flash-boards,  at  their  upper  ends.  Joiti.  Should 
an  eel  wriggle  under  any  of  the  flash-boards,  this  might 
give  the  water  a  passage  without  any  act  of  the  miller. 
1860  liARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  Flash  Board.  1868  PEARD 
Water-Farm,  xv.  158  When  . .  the  connecting  canals  have 
been  cut,  and  the  flash-boards  erected. 

fig.  1822  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Maid  Marian  iv,  He  pulled  up 
all  the  flash-boards  at  once  and  gave  loose  to  the  full 
torrent  of  his  indignation. 

Flasher  (flar/ai).     [f.  FLASH  v.1  +  -EK.]    One 

who  or  that  which  flashes. 

1 1.  One  who  splashes  water.  Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Gascheur.  .also,  a  flasher  or  dasher  of  water. 
1736  AINSWORTH,  A  flasher  of  water,  aspersor. 

2.  Something  which  emits  flashes  of  light. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  n.  iv.  198  They  were  Spit-Fires, 
Thunderers  and  Flashers. 

f  3.  One  of  the  attendants  on  a  gaming  table 
(see  quot. ).  Obs. 

1731  in  Malcolm  Manners  «$•  Cnst.  Land.  (1808)  166  A 
Flasher,  to  swear  how  often  the  bank  has  been  stripped. 
1756  W.  TOLDERVY  Hist.  Tmo  Orphans  I.  68  [He]  had 
often  sate  a  flasher  at  M  .  .  d  . .  g  . .  n's.  1797  Sporting 
Mag.  X.  312. 

1 4.  A  person  of  brilliant  appearance  or  accom- 
plishment. 

"755  JOHNSON  (citing  Die/.},  Flasher,  a  man  of  more 
appearance  of  wit  than  reality.  1779  MAD.  D'ARBLAY 
Diary  Oct.  I.  260  They  are  reckoned  the  flashers  of  the 
place,  yet  everybody  laughs  at  them  for  their  airs.  1780 
Ibid.  May  I.  333  Sir  John  Harrington  . .  one  of  the  gayest 
writers  and  flashers  of  her  reign. 

6.  The  workman  who  '  flashes '  glass  (see  quot.). 

1839  URE  Diet.  A  rts  582  s.v.  Glass-making  He  next  hands 
it  to  the  flasher,  who  . .  wheels  it  rapidly  round  opposite 
to  a  powerful  flame,  till  it  assumes,  .finally  [the  figure]  of  a 
flat  circular  table. 

6.  (See  quot.) 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  876/2  Flasher  . .  a  form  of 
steam-boiler  in  which  small  bodies  of  water  are  injected 
into  a  heated  boiler  and  flashed  into  steam. 

7.  a.  '  A  name  of  the  lesser  butcher-bird :   see 
Flusher''  (Ogilvie  1882). 

b.  A  fish  (Lobotes  surinamensis}. 
1882  JORDAN  &  GILBERT  Fishes  N.  Amer.  555. 

Flashfal  (fiVJful),  a.  rare.  [f.  FLASH  sb.  + 
-FUL.]  Fall  of  flashes. 

1890  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  III.  xxxi.  154  The  sky 
. .  flashful  in  places  with  a  view  of  the  cross  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  1891  Illustr.  Land.  News  13  June  774/3 
A  strange,  gloomy  huddle  of  discoloured  countenances  flash- 
ful with  eyes. 

Flash-house,  [f.  FLASH  <z.s  +  HODSE.]  A 
house  frequented  by '  flash '  persons  (see  FLASH  a.3 
5)  ;  a  resort  of  thieves ;  also,  a  brothel. 

1816  Rep.  Committee  on  Police  Metrop.  209  Is  the  flash- 
house  an  assistance  to  the  officer?  1828  MACAULAY  Ess., 
Hallatn  (1843)  I.  192  The  humours  of  a  gang  of  footpads, 
revelling  with  their  favourite  beauties  at  a  flash-house. 

Flashily  (flse-Jili),  adv.  [f.  FLASHY  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  flashy  manner  ;  gaudily,  showily.  Also,  like 
or  as  a  flash. 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Flashily,  vainly,  frothily.  1863 
SFEKE  Diseov.  Nile  154  (Farmer)  Flashily  dressed  in  coloured 
cloths  and  a  turban.  1864  Miss  BRADDON  H.  Dunbar  v, 
He  chose  no  gaudy  colours  or  flashily-cut  vestments.  1888 
BRYCEv4>«<?r.  Commw.  III.  xcix.  392  An  ill-omened  looking 
man,  flashily  dressed,  and  rude  in  demeanour. 

FlashlneSS  (flse1  fines),  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  flashy. 

1 1.  Want  of  flavour,  insipidity.  Obs. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  461  When  you  would  take  away  either 
their  [Artichokes,  etc.]  Flashmess  or  Bitterness.  1655 
MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Imprw.  (1746)  345  What  is 
Fish,  .before  Salt  correcteth  the  Flashiness  thereof? 

fig.  a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618) 
481  The  flashinesse  and  unsavourinesse  of  the  allegories. 
y69  Public  Advertiser  8  June  4/2  The  Insipidity  and 
Flashiness  of  Quality-prattle. 

2.  a.  Of  speech:   Superficial  brilliance,    b.  Of 

dress :  Gandiness,  showiness. 

1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  9.  2/2  The  Flashyness  of  his 
Discourse.  1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-bks.  (1879)  I.  163 
With  some  little  touch  of  sailor-like  flashiness. 

Flashing  (fte-jlrj),  vbl.  stl  [f.  FLASH  ».i  + 
-ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  in  various  senses. 

1.  A  splashing  (of  water). 

1611  CQtt*.,Gaschement.  .a  flashing,  dashing,  or  plashing, 
as  of  water  in  rowing.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II.,  Flashing .. 
dashing  or  spurting  as  Water,  a  Spurting. 

2.  The  process  of  letting  down  a  flash  of  water 
to  carry  a  boat  over  the  shallows  of  a  river. 

1791  Rep.  Navi%.  Thames  4-  Isis  n  By  removing  the 
shallows,  and  continuing  the  use  of  Flashing. 

8.  The  bursting  out  or  sending  forth  of  flame  or 
light. 

1573  BARET  Alv.  F  617  The  Flashing  of  fire,  or  lightning, 
coritscatio.  1652  F.  KIRKMAN  Clerio  <$•  Lozia  81  They 
began  their  Flashings  and  Musique  until  all  were  gone  out. 
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1748  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  218  The  sphere  of  elec- 
trical attraction  is  far  beyond  the  distance  of  flashing.  1880 
BKOWNING  Dram.  Idylls,  Ser.  n.  Echetlot  8  A  flashing  came 
and  went. 

trans/,  and  fig.  1613  PuRCHAS  Pilgrimage  I.  v.  (1614)  26 
So  much  the  greater  is  their  Mime,  that  seeke  to  Hash  out 
these  flashings.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gmt.  i.  (1851)  12  Rome, 
from  whence  was  to  be  expected  the  furious  flashing  of 
Excommunications.  1676  R.  DIXON  Nat.  Two  Test.  282 
Mingled  with  Poetical  flashings  and  ginglings. 

4.  A  rapid  movement  resembling  or  producing 
a  flash  of  light ;  the  drawing  or  waving  of  a  sword 
with  a  flash. 

1865  LECKY  Ration.  (1878)  I.  43  The  coruscations  of  the 
Aurora  are  said  to  have  been  attributed  to  the  flashings  of 
their  wings.  1886  SHELDON  tr.  Flaubert's  Salammbo  19 
Excited  by  the  flashing  of  the  naked  swords. 

6.  techn.   a,.  Glass-making.   (See  FLASH  v.  1 4  a. ) 

1832  BABBAGE  ECO*.  Manuf.  iv.  (ed.  3)  35  The  process  for 
making  window  glass,  termed  flashing.  1839  Sat.  Mag.  23 
Feb.  66/1  Flashing,  that  is,  uniting  a  thin  layer  of  coloured 
glass  with  another  layer  which  is  colourless. 

b.  Electric  lighting,    (see  quot.  and  FLASH  v. 
14  b.) 

1891  Glass.  Electr.  Terms  in  Lightning  3  Mar.  Suppl., 
Flashing,  (a)  Of  a  dynamo  machine.  Abnormally  long 
sparks  sometimes  seen  at  the  commutator  of  a  dynamo. 
(/>)  A  process  for  rendering  the  filaments  of  incandescent 
lamps  of  uniform  resistance  throughout. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as, flashing-furnace;  flash- 
ing-board, a  sloping  board  at  the  bottom  of  a  door 
or  casement  to  keep  off  the  rain ;  flashing-point, 
the  temperature  at  which  the  vapour  given  off  from 
an  oil  or  hydrocarbon  will  '  flash  '  or  ignite. 

1852  BURN  Nov.  $  Mil.  Techn.  Diet.  n.  Eng.-Fr.,  Flashing 
board,  reverseatt.  1830  U  RE  Diet.  A  rts  580  (Glass-mating) 
There  are  . .  several  subsidiary  furnaces  to  a  crown-house  . . 
3.  a  flashing  furnace,  and  bottoming  hole  for  communicating 
a  softening  heat.  1878  I/re's  Diet.  A  rts  IV.  570  The  flashing- 
point  was  proved  to  have  been  abnormally  high. 

Flashing  (flse-jin),  vbl.  sb*  [f.  FLASH  v.2; 
cf.  FLASH  sb.*]  concr.  (See  quot.  1874.) 

1782  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII.  359  At  its  junction  with  the 
wall  a  flashing  of  lead  is  carried  along  horizontally.  1841 
in  GWILT  Encycl.  Archil.  §  2214.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  I.  876/2  Flashing,  (a)  A  lap-joint  used  in  sheet-metal 
roofing,  where  the  edges  of  the  sheets  meet  on  a  projecting 
edge.  (*)  A  strip  of  lead  leading  the  drip  of  a  wall  into 

3 Flashing  (flce-Jirj),///.<z.  [f.  FLASH  z/.i  +  -INGS.] 
1.  That  flashes,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 


color  redd,  so  weare  his  flasshinge  plumes  aloft  his  head. 
1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  382  Fast,  fast  they  plunge  amid 
the  flashing  wave.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  i.  lii,  Before  the 
flashing  eye  and  menacing  gesture  of  the  cavalier. 

b.  trans/,  andyf^. 

1613  HIERON  Triall oj  Adopt.  Wks.  1624  I._3is  Imagina- 
tion and  fancy  may  breed  a  certaine  flashing  ioy,  but  there 
is  no  perpetuity,  no  setlednesse  of  reioycing.  1654  Z.  COKE 
Logiek  Ded.  (1657)  A  v  b,  Scorched  with  flashing  zeal.  1826 
DISRAELI  Via.  Grey  v.  xii,  Her  lovely  face  was  crimsoned 
with  her  flashing  blood.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  11.93 
Again  and  again  she  beholds  the  flashing  beauty  of  the 
beloved. 

c.  Flashing  light  (in  a  lighthouse,  etc.).   Flash- 
ing signals,  signals  made  with  flashes  of  light. 

1858  Mere.  Marine  Mag.  V.  30  Flashing  Light  on  Hogsten 
..It  is  Fixed,  with  a  Flash  once  every  three  minutes.  1863 
COLOMB  in  Jrnl.  K.  United  Service  Instit.  VII.  386  We 
then  agreed  that . .  a  system  of  flashing  signals  was  prac- 
ticable. 

2.   Comb.,  as,  flashing-eyed  adj. 

1880  Miss  BROUGHTON  Sec.  Th.  in.  w, '  You  are  ruining  the 
child  1 '  cries  Gillian,  still  flashing-eyed  and  panting. 

Hence  Fla'shingly  adv.,  in  a  flashing  manner. 

1891  lUustr.  Land.  Nevis  21  Nov.  658/3  They  rain  flash- 
ingly,  a  visible  brilliance. 

Flashly  adv. :  see  FLASH  a.3 

Flash-man.  (Also  as  two  words.)  [FLASH 
a.3]  a.  One  who  is  '  flash '  or  knowing ;  a  com- 
panion of  thieves  ;  a  bully,  a  '  fancy-man '.  b.  A 

cnnr+inrr  man  •   a  nntrrtn  nf  thp  'rinrr';   a  'swell*. 


unfortunate  woman  of  the  town.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple 
(1863)  235  A  large  mob  . .  vowing  vengeance  on  us  for  our 
treatment  of  their  flash  man.  1859  H.  KINGSLEY  G.  Hamlyn 
v, '  You're  playing  a  dangerous  game,  my  flash  man. 

b.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  21  The  display  of  flash- 
men,  from  the  Peer  on  the  coach-box,  to  the  most  gentle- 
manly-looking pick-pocket,  was  very  complete.  1819  MOORK 
Tom  Crib's  Mem.  55  Shouts  and  yells  From  Trojan  Flash- 
men  and  Sicilian  Swells  Fill'd  the  wide  heav'n. 

Fishmonger.  [£  as  Prec-  +  MONGEK.J 
One  who  uses  the  '  flash  language. 

1823  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  I.  395  A  little  crib,  as 
the  flashmongers  would  call  it. 

Flashness  (flsejhes).  [f.  FLASH  a.-  and  3  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flash. 

fl.  a.  Of  the  stomach:  Weakness,  b.  Of  reason- 
ing :  Insipid,  flavourless  character  ;  superficiality. 

1562  TURNER  Baths  8  b,  They  are  good  for  the  lousnes  and 
flashnes  of  the  stomack.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  iv.  184 
The  acutenesse  in  the  other  [plausible  persuasions]  will  allay 
their  flashnesse  and  render  them  pleasant. 

2.  a.  Gaudiness.  b.  Affectation  of 'flash  ways. 
See  FLASH  a.3  i. 

1885  RCNCIMAN  Skippers  t,  Sh.  260  All  the  tawdry  flash- 
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ness  of  the  place.  1888  BOLUREWOOD  Robbery  under  Arms 
.\vi.  (1890)  109  'Through  Starlight's  cussed  Hastiness  and 
carrym's  on  in  fine  company.' 

Flashy  (ftVJi),  a.  [f.  FLASH  sl>.-  and  v.  +  -Y  '. 
Association  with  FLASH  a.-  and  3  has  probably 
affected  some  of  the  senses.] 

1 1.  Throwing  np  water,  splashing.  Obs. 

1583  STANYHURST  Aeneis  n.  (Arb.)  59  Not  so  great  a  ruffling 
the  rmer  strong  flasshye  reteyneth.  1611  CottR.,Gascfau.r, 
flashie,  plashie,  washie,  dashing,  bespatling. 

2.  fa.  Over-moist,  watery,  frothy,    f  b .  Insipid, 
tasteless,  vapid. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Studies  (Arb.)  1 1  Distilled  Bookes,  are 
like  common  distilled  Waters,  Fjashy  things.  1658  EVELYN 
Fr.  Card.  198  The  other  [turnips]  being  soft,  flashy,  and 
insipid.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  41  The  taste  of 
them  is  more  sweet  and  flashy  than  Groats  made  of  common 
Oats.  1702  W.  J.  Brnyns  Voy.  Levant  xxi.  94  They 
[artichokes]  eat  not  so  flashy  as  when  they  are  Boyled  after 
our  Way.  1743  Land,  ff  Country  Brew.  iv.  (ed.  2)  329  It  is 
not  the  first  flashy,  frothy  Yeast  1771  Ann.  Reg.  107/1 
The  young  grass  which  springs  in  consequence  of  a  flood, 
is  of  so  flashy  a  nature  that  it  occasions  this  common  com- 
plaint. 1847  HALLIWELL,  Flashy .. loose,  unstable,  as  un- 
sound grass ;  insipid. 

•f  c.  Jig.  Of  persons  and  immaterial  things : 
Trifling,  destitute  of  solidity  or  purpose ;  void  of 
meaning,  trashy.  Obs. 

1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  Postscr.,  It  can  yeeld  nothing  but  a 
flashy  and  loose  conceyt  to  the  judgement.  1637  MILTON 
Lycidas  122  Their  lean  and  flashie  songs.  1647  TRAFP 
Comm.  Epistles  146  Their  mirth  is  frothy  and  flashy,  such 
as  smooths  the  brow,  but  fils  not  the  brest.  1679  SHADWELL 
TrueWidowy  They  areacompanyof  flashy,  frothy  Fellows. 
1745  T.  MASON  Self-Kntnvl.  in.  vi,  (1853)202  To  read  Froth 
and  Trifles  all  our  Life,  is  the  way  always  to  retain  a  flashy 
and  juvenile  Turn. 

3.  Giving  off  flashes,  shining  by  flashes  ;  glitter- 
ing, sparkling,  brilliant,  lit.  and_^g.  Also,  lasting 
only  for  a  flash,  transitory,  momentary. 

1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  xxm.  xii.  239  Flashie 
lightening*.  1630  PRYNNE  God  No  Impostor  13  Reprobates 
haue  oft  times  many  sodaine,  transitory,  and  flashy  ioyes. 
1682  New  News  from  Bedlam  28  My  Gallick  Tongue,  and 
my  rare  flashy  Wit,  Shall  make  the  Whigs  and  all  the  Tories 
split  Themselves  with  laughing,  a  1711  KEN  Hymnotheo 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  119, 1  soon  felt  my  flashy  Goodness  fade. 
1741  RICHARDSON  Pameladu?)  III.  343  So  flashy  and  tran- 
sient a  Glare.  1780  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Apr.,  She  was  very 
flashy,  and  talked  away  all  the  evening.  1784  C.  BURNEY 
Let.  16  Jan.  in  F.  Burney  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  317, 1  had 
a  good  flashey  evening.  1819  H.  BUSK  Vestrtad  iv.  35 
One  ruby  glitter'd  like  the  flashy  Mars.  1826  SCOTT  Jrnl. 
29  Mar.,  A  fine,  flashy,  disagreeable  day;  snow-clouds 
sweeping  past  among  sunshine.  1840  MACAULAY  Life  ft 
Lett.  (1883)  II.  81,  I  will  try  to  make  as  interesting  an 
article,  though  I  fear  not  so  flashy,  as  that  on  Clive.  1884 
Manch.  Exam.  1 1  Sept.  5/1  He  looks  beyond  the  momentary 
triumphs  of  a  flashy  and  adventurous  policy. 

b.  In  depreciative  sense,  chiefly  of  speech,  a 
speaker,  or  writer  :  Superficially  bright ;  brilliant, 
but  shallow  ;  cheaply  attractive. 

a  1690  G.  Fox  Jrtil.  Life,  etc.  I.  108  An  high  Notionist, 
and  a  flashy  Man.  1739  CIBBER  Apol.  v.  107  The  false, 
flashy  Pretender  to  Wit.  1823  DK  QUINCEY  Lett.  Educ.  v. 
(1860)  07  The  secondhand  report  of  a  flashy  rhetorician. 
1835  BROWNING  Paracelsus  129  Patient  merit  Obscured 
awhile  by  flashy  tricks.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  295/1 
As  stories,  these  were  cheap  and  flashy. 


flasKy  haste  the  horse  o'retook.     1767  Bi 

(1769)  22  By  that  time  he  has  discharged  his  five  or  six 
bottles,  he  will  get  a  little  flashy,  perhaps.  1781  P.  BECKFORD 
Hunting  xix.  244,  I  have  seen  hounds  so  flashy,  that  they 
would  break  away  from  the  huntsman  as  soon  as  they  saw  a 
cover. 

5.  Showy,  fine-looking ;  gaudy,  glaring. 

1801  GABRIELLI  Myst.  Huso.  III.  255  They  then  got  into 
their  carriage,  a  mighty  flashy  one,  to  my  mind.  1805 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Disp.  14  Jan.,  The  equipment  which 
I  propose,  .although  not  so  flashy,  would  be  more  useful. 
1829  CUNNINGHAM  Brit.  Paint.  I.  31  People  naturally  fond 
of  flashy  colours.  1856  LEVER  Martins  ofCro''  M.  315  The 
splendour  of  a  very  flashy  silk  waistcoat. 

6.  Of  persons :  Given  to  show,  fond  of  cutting 
a  dash,  '  swellish ' ;  also,  vain  and  conceited. 

1687  CONGREVE  Old  Back.  i.  iv,  Young  termagant  flashy 
sinners.  01704  T.  BROWN  Pleas.  Efisl.'Wks.  1730 1.  roo  Those 
flashy  fellows,  your  Covent  Garden  poets.  1787  G.  COI.MAN 
Inkle  $  Yarico  n.  i,  A  young  flashy  Englishman  will  some- 
times carry  a  whole  fortune  on  his  back.  1850  HAWTHORNE 
Amer.  Ncte-tks.  (1883)  375  Veteran  topers,  flashy  young 
men,  visitors  from  the  country. 

7.  Comb.,  ss  flashy-looking  &&}. 

1852  EARP  Gold  Col.  Australia  72  That  flashy-looking 
man  in  a  tandem  was  transported  for  bank  robbery.  1880 
M  ARC.  LONSDALE  Sister  Dora.  viii.  209  A  flashy-looking  man, 
with  conspicuous  rings  and  watch-chain. 

t  Flask,  sb.1  Obs.  [var.  of  FLASH  s&.1]  = 
FLASH  sb.1  i. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxliiti].  7  Noght  turne  bou  |>i  face  fra 
me,  And  to  falland  in  flask  like  sal  I  be.  1472  Mem.  Ripon 
(Surtees)  III.  242  Set  respondet  de  2S.  de  annuo  redditu 
exeunte  de  uno  clauso  vocato  Flask  infra  territorium  de 
Northstanley. 

Flask  (flask),  s6.2  Forms :  I  flasoe,  flaxe,  6-7 
flaske,  7  flasque,  6-  flask.  [A  word  found  in 
nearly  all  the  Teut.  and  Rom.  langs. ;  whether 
adopted  from  late  L.  into  Teut.,  or  conversely,  is 
undetermined.  The  earliest  known  examples  are 
in  Latin  :  three  different  declensional  forms  appear 
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FLASK. 

in  med.L.,  and  all  of  them  are  represented  in  the 
Rom.  langs.     (i)    In  Gregory's  DialogMs  c6oo 
(11.  xviii ;    cf.   I.   ix)    the   form  fiasco,  Jlascoium 
(whence  It.  fiascone,  F.  fiacon  :  see  FLAGON)  de- 
notes a  wooden  vessel,  apparently  a  small  keg  in- 
tended to  be  carried  by  pedestrians  and  to  contain 
a  supply  of  wine  to  be  consumed  on  a  journey ;  it 
is  there  stated   to  be  a  word  belonging   to   the 
vulgar  speech.     In  later  use  the  word  appears  as 
a  synonym  of  butlicula,  BOTTLE,  and  applied  to 
a  vessel  either  of  wood,  leather,  metal,  earthenware 
or  glass.    The  G  reek  transl.  of  Gregory's  Dialogues, 
believed  to  be  of  the  8th  c.,  has  <j>\aaitiov,  which 
is  frequent  in  Byzantine  writers  of  the  loth  c.     (2) 
In  the  7th  c.  Isidore  (Etym.  xx.  vi.  §  2)  gives  the 
form  Jlasca,  which  he  regards  as  a  derivative  of 
Gr.  <t>td\i),  stating  that_/?<z.rr;K  were  originally  made 
for  carrying  and  storing  phialx  (1  shallow  drinking 
cups),  though  afterwards  used  to  contain  wine  ;  the 
form  survives   in   It.  fiasca,  OF.  fiache,  fiasche, 
Jlaske,  fiasque  (the  last  of  these  survived  till  1 6th  c., 
and  in  the  sense  '  powder-flask '  to  a  later  period). 
(3)  The  tonafiascus  is  given  in  Du  Cange,  but  is 
prob.  only  a  latinized  form  of  It.  fiasco,  which  may 
represent  med.L.  fiasco  <vnom.) ;  equivalent  forms 
are  Sp.  fiasco,  frasco,  Pg.frasco. 
The  word  occurs  in  all  the  Teut.  langs.  exc.  Goth., 
and  always  as  wk.  fern. :  OTL.fiasce,  more  usually 
fiaxe,  OHG.  fiasca  (MHG.  vlasche,  also  vlesche 
with  the  vowel  change  normal  in  some  dialects 
before   sch ;    mod.Ger.  fiasclie},    MDu.  fiassche, 
fiessche  (mod.Du.  fiescK) ;  ON.  fiaska  is  doubtful, 
as  it  has  only  been  found  in  the  nicknames  fifsku- 
s&gg,  fioskti-bakr,  explained  by  Vigf.  as  '  bottle- 
beard',  '  bottle-back ' ;  Icel.,  Sw.  fiaska,  fm.fiaske 
may  be  from  Ger.     In  the  mod.  continental  Teut. 
langs.  it  is  the  ordinary  word  for  bottle ;  in  OHG. 
it  had  the  same  wider  sense  as  in  OE.  (see  I  below). 
The  OE.  word,  which  would  normally  have  be- 
come *fiash  in  mod.E.,  appears  not  to  have  sur- 
vived into  ME.     In   i6th  c.   the  F.  fiasque  was 
adopted  in  the  sense  powder-flask  (the  wider  sense 
being  then  already  antiquated  in  FrA     The  older 
Fr.  sense,  a  bottle,  first  appears  in  ling,  about 
1 700  ;  whence  it  was  adopted  is  not  clear,  but  as 
the  word  is  chiefly  associated  with  Italian  wine 
and  oil,  it  may  most  naturally  be  regarded  as  from 
the  It.  fiasco,  the  etymological  identity  of  which 
with  the  already  existing   Eng.   word   would   be 
readily  perceived. 


with  regard  to  meaning  (St.  Gregory  describes  as  iiascnla 
lignea  what  he  says  were  vulgarly  called  Jlascones).  and 
involves  no  insuperable  difficulty  with  regard  to  form,  though 


of  the  Irpzsjlascam'jlascdnem,  and  the  absence  of  the  type 
Jtascum  in  early  use,  are  somewhat  unfavourable  to  this 
hypothesis.  I  he  assumption  that  the  word  is  of  Teut  origin 
is  chronologically  legitimate,  and  presents  no  difficulty  exc 
the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  etymology.  A  connexion 
with  FLAT  a.  would  be  phonetically  probable,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  sb.  originally  meant  a  flat  vessel.  From 
leut.  the  word  has  been  adopted  into  many  other  lan^s. : 
Lapp  Jlasko,  lasko.  Hung,  falaczk,  Polish  Jlasza,  Czech 

1 1.  In  OE. :  A  vessel  of  wood,  skin,  or  other 
material,  for  carrying  liquor.  Obs. 

Prob.  not  widely  current  m  OE. ;  it  occurs  chiefly  as  a 
rendering  of  the  cognate  L.  word,  which  in  some  glossaries 
is  rendered  by  bittruc. 

«900  WERFERTH  Gregorys  Dial.  n.  xviii,  Twa  treowene 
fatu  wines  fulle  Sa  syndon  on  folcisc  flaxan  zehatene  [orig 
<;.<*  VHlgoflascones  vocaniurl  c  looo  Af,.  Gosf.  Mark  xiv.  * 
bum  man  berende  sume  wanerflaxan  [Vulg.  latenam  aq,nX 

'^»tf& 


2.  A  case  of  leather  or  metal  (formerly  often  of 
norn)  earned  by  soldiers  or  sportsmen  to  hold  eun- 
powder.  Now  usually  powder-fiask 

S^!^^M-^5tt^,! 

R   &anT£-  eithfrWi'h  Ws  flask  or  ^ndeHer.34i63o 

^^^S^7S£S?13^I}S 


fig.  1612-5  Bp.  HALL  Contemtl.  O  T  xv  i*  IT,;.  ..  i 
phurousflaske  [Rabshakeh],  therefore,  dyesL  his  own  smoke" 
sVn  Is"  s  enTand'n^ ?$'*•£&  ^  jSrt!  II  203  Tr.^ 


b.  (See  quot.)  ?  Obs. 
I7«9  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (,789)  F  iij,  Powder-flasks, 
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or  flasks  charged  with  gun-powder  and  fitted  with  a  fuse, 
are . .  provided . .  to  be  thrown  upon  the  enemy's  deck. 

3.  A  bottle,  usually  of  glass,  of  spheroidal  or 
bulbous  shape,  with  a  long  narrow  neck  ;  applied 
esp.  to  the  bottles  of  this  form,  protected  by  a 
covering  of  wicker-work  or  plaited  grass,  etc.  in 
which  wines  and  olive  oil  are  exported  from  Italy 
(also  more  fully  Florence  fiask}  •  a  similar  vessel 
for  use  in  a  laboratory.  In  verse  sometimes  used 
loosely  for  '  bottle '.  Also,  the  contents  or  capacity 
of  a  flask. 

1693  SOUTHERNE  Maid's  Last  Prayer  n.  i,  A  drop  of  oil 
left  in  a  flask  of  wine.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  535  A  Flask 
of  Wine  which  holds  3  quarts  will  cost  18  Stivers.  1701 
DE  FOE  True-born  Eng.  n.  60  They  toss  the  flask.  1705-30 
S.  GALE  in  Bitl.  Topog.  Brit.  III.  33  We.  .were  entertained 
with  several  flasks  of  excellent  Florence.  1708  W.  KING 
Cookery  iv,  Then  for  the  Bourdeaux  you  may  freely  ask ; 
But  the  Champaigne  is  to  each  man  his  flask.  1816  J. 
SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  ff  Art  II.  12  Having  fitted  a  brass 
cap  . .  to  the  mouth  of  a  thin  bottle,  or  Florence  flask. 
1841  W.  SI-ALDING  Italy  ff  It.  /si.  II.  42  In  many  graves 
earthen  flasks.  1842  TENNYSON  A  itdley  Crt.  26  A  flask  of 
cider  from  his  father's  vats.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  40  To 
boil  water  in  a  glass  vessel,  such  as  a  Florence  flask.  1882 
OUIDA  Marenuna  \.  191  Had  some  black  bread  and  a  flask 
of  water. 

f  b.  A  definite  quantity  of  liquid  (see  quot.1. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crciv,  Flasque  . .  also  a  Pottle  or 
five  Pints  and  half,  that  quantity,  formerly  of  Florence,  now 
of  any  Wine. 

c.  A  bottle  of  glass  or  metal,  somewhat  flat  in 
shape  and  of  size  suitable  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket,  intended  to  contain  a  supply  of  wine  or 
other  beverage  for  use  on  a  journey ;  usually  fur- 
nished with  a  screw-top,  and  (when  made  of  glass) 
encased  in  leather  for  protection. 

1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xlv,  'You  shall  have  it',  answered  .. 
Waverley  . .  giving  him  some  drink  from  his  flask.  1860 
TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  80  Our  brandy  flasks  were  also  nearly 
exhausted.  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xx,  A  pocket-flask 
of  sherry. 

d.  (See  quot.) 

1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  ft  Mining  16  Which  claimed 
to  have  a  capacity  for  delivering  4,000  flasks  per  month. 
1881  —  Mining  Gloss.,  Flask,  an  iron  bottle  in  which  quick- 
silver is  sent  to  market.  It  contains  76$  pounds. 

4.  Founding.  A  frame  or  box  used  to  hold  a  portion 
of  the  mould  for  casting.     [1'erh.  a  distinct  word.] 

1697  EVELYN  Nuinism.  vi.  214  Medals  . .  counterfeited  by 
casting  off  in  the  Flask,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
Flasque,  a  Bottle  of  Sand,  bound  about  with  Iron,  into 
which  the  melted  Metal  is  by  Coyners  and  others  poured. 
1852-61  Arehit.  Piibl.  Soc.  Diet.  s.v.,  Flask,  a  term  used  by 
ironfounders  to  express  the  iron  or  wood  frame  intended  to 
receive  the  sand  which  forms  the  upper  or  the  movable  part 
of  the  mould. 

5.  s.w.  dial.  A  kind  of  basket  (see  quot.\ 

this  m: 


use 
peas,  etc.] 

1888  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-lik.,  Flask,  the  large 
oval  basket  used  for  linen  by  all  washerwomen.  1891  Daily 
News  15  May  7/2  A  'flask'  containing  either  a  turkey  or 
a  goose. 

6.  aitrib.  and  Comb.,  n&fiask-case,  -glass,  -shaped; 
also,  flask-leather,  a  fastening  for  a  powder- 
flask  ;  flask-shell,  a  mollusc  whose  shell  is  flask- 
shaped. 

1709  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4572/4  Her  Majesty  hath  been 
graciously  pleased  . .  to  Grant  unto  Jane  Tasker  . .  the  sole 
working  and  making  of  'Flask-Cases,  and  covering  and 
casing  with  Flags,  Rushes  and  Straw,  *Flask  glasses  now 
used  in  England,  in  imitation  of  those  which  come  from 
Florence,  during  the  space  of  fourteen  Years.  1598  BARRET 
Thar.  Warns  in.  i.  34  With  his.  .* Flask-leather  upon  the 
right  thigh.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  1. 43/2  The  cirrigrada 
have  . .  a  large  *flask-shaped  stomach.  1868  WOOD  Homes 
mtkffut  H.  v.  105  A  cor 

Shell  (Gastrochxna  jttod.- 

boring  through  various  shells, 
t  Flask,  s/>.3  Oiis.  Also  7  flasque.  [ad.  Fr. 
fiasque  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage,  var.  of 
fiaque  plank,  beam,  perh.  of  Teut.  origin ;  cf.  Ger. 
fiach  level,  flat.  In  i6th  c.  fatigue  (app.  =  '  side 
piece/  f.  fiatu  FLANK  j*.l)  occurs  in  the  same 


f.  v.  105  A  common  British  species,  the  'Flask 
•trochxna  modiolina)  is  notable  for  its  habit  of 


_.  _         .    * —       --  -/  — -*    "•  ~*.    ^>i*.  trttrm  ^.re-tv, 

Fbuyu      a  Carriage  for  Ordinance.     1721-1800  BAILEY, 
Flask,  a  Bed  in  the  Carnage  of  a  Piece  of  Ordnance. 
t  Flask,  w.1    Obs.    In   3  flaskien,  vlasken. 
[See  FLASH  z».] 

1.  trans.  To  splash,  sprinkle  ;  =  FLASH  v  2 

a  1225  Ancr  R3ii  Heo  vlaskeS  water  beron.  Ibid.,  And 
?if  dust  of  hhte  bouhtes  wmdeS  up  to  swuoe,  flaskie  teares 
on  ham. 

2.  To  cause  to  wave  or  flutter,  to  flap. 

1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  ii.  ,4  The  weather  flaskt  and 
whisked  vp  her  garmentes  being  slacke.  Ibid.  vi.  886  Boreas 
Ban  lo  flaske  his  wings,  with  wauing  of  the  which  he  raysed 
than  bo  great  a  gale. 

Flask  (flask),  z,.2  [f.  FLASK  sb."-]  trans,  f  a. 
lo  protect  as  a  flask  is  protected,  b.  To  put 
into  a  flask. 


FLAT. 

t  Fla'sker,  sb.  Obs.-1  [f.  as  ],rec.  -f  -Eiil.] 
(See  quot.) 

1816  Cfirun.  in  Ann.  J?c?.  133  The  smugglers,  or,  as  they 
are  styled  from  the  manner  of  conveying  the  whisky, 
Flaskers  . .  They  entered  a  house  and  deposited  their  laden 
flasks. 

t  Flasker  (floe-skaj),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Ono- 
matopoeic, with  frequentative  suffix  common  in 
vbs.  expressing  agitated  motion  ;  cf.  FLASK  zi.1] 

L  intr.  To  flap  about  (as  a  fish)  ;  to  flutter  (as 
a  bird1, ;  to  flounder. 

1681  CHETHAM  Angler's  Vade-m.  vii.  §  5  (1689!  76  Hale 
him  not  too  near  the  top  of  the  Water,  lest  by  flaskering  he 
break  your  Line.  £1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Lane. 
Dialect  Wks.  (1775)  29  Deawn  coom  I  ..  i'th  Wetur  ..  on 
flaskert  int'  eh  geete  how'd  on  o  Sawgh.  1888  Sheffield 
Gloss.,  Flasker,  to  struggle,  to  flutter  as  a  bird  does  its  wings. 

2.  trans.  To  smother,  stifle ;  also,  to  bewilder. 

1818  R.  WILBRAHAM  Cfieshirc  Gloss.,  Flasker,  to  choke, 
or  stifle;  a  person  lyting  in  the  mud  and  unable  to  extricale 
himself,  is  said  to  be  flaskered.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss.,  '  For 
goodness  sake,  childer,  howd  yer  din,  aw'm  fair  flaskert 
wi'  th*  nize.1 

Flasket  (fla-sket).  Also  5-7  flaskett,  6  -it. 
[a.  Qf.Jlasquct  (northern  form  oifiachet],  dim.  of 
fiasque,  fiache,  FLASK  st? 

Sense  i  appears  to  be  unknown  in  Fr. ;  Welsh  has 
jfflasged  in  same  sense,  doubtless  adopted  from  Eng.  (cf. 
FLASK  sb.1*  5).  In  sense  2  the  earlier  form  is  FLACKET.] 

1.  '  A  long  shallow  basket '  (J.). 

1460-65  Church™.  Ace.  St.  Andrew's,  Easlcheaf  in  Brit. 
Mag.  XXXI.  395  Item  for  a  baskett  to  put  in  the  Juelly>.. 
and  for  iij  Flasketts.  1596  SPENSER  Prothal.  26  They 
gathered  flowers  to  fill  their  flasket.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva 
(1776)  254  The  Osier  likewise  yields  more  limber  and 
flexible  twigs  for  baskets,  flaskets,  &c.  1700  PAKNELL  Battle 
Frogs  ff  Mice  i.  54  In  vain  the  circled  Loaves  attempt  to 
Ue  Conceal'd  in  Flaskets.  1770  Poetry  in  Ann.  Reg.  220 
The  Fauns  thro'  ev'ry  furrow  shoot  To  load  their  flaskets 
with  the  fruit.  <i  1849  J.  C.  MANGAN  Poems  (1859)  66 
A  fisher  with  his  teeming  flasket.  1881  Miss  YONGE  Lads 
ft  Lasses  Langley  iv.  147  There  was  a  great  flasket,  which 
they  carried  between  them,  each  holding  one  handle. 

trans/.  1756-66  AMORY  J.  Buncle  (1825)  III.  79  His  belly 
as  a  vast  flasket  of  garbage  projected  monstrously  before. 

b.  A  similar  article  made  of  metal. 
1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet,  in  Heaven  85  Bring, 
bring,  ye  Graces,  all  your  silver  flaskets.  1715  tr.  Mad. 
D'Anas  Wks.  416  Precious  Stones,  Laces,  Ribbands,  all 
in  large  Flaskets  of  Filagreen  Gold.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  x. 
420  The  silver  stands  with  golden  flaskets  grac'd. 

C.  So  much  as  is  contained  in  a  flasket. 
1540  Act  32  Hen.  VI 1 1,  c.  14  For  a  flasket  of  sope.  iiii.  d. 

d.  dial.  '  A  shallow  washing  tub '  (Halliwell). 

181*  PEUGE  Supfl.  to  Grose,  Flasket,  an  oval  tub  with  two 

handles,   used  in  washing.    York.     1888  Sheffield  Gloss., 

Flasket,  an  oblong  or  oval-shaped  tub  usedln  washing 

clothes. 

2.  A  small  flask. 

'577  FENTON  Gold.  Epist.  30  Dauid  was  a  theefe  when 
he  conueyed  the.. flasket  of  water  from  the  beds  head  of 
Saule.  1583  Wills  <$•  Im.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  74  Thre 
glasse  flasketts  3/.  1634  Malory's  Arthur  vin.  xxiv,  They 
.  .saw  a  little  flasket  [1485  flacked]  of  gold  stand  by  them. 
1891  A.  LANC  in  Loxgm.  Mag.  Aug.  444  And  then  he  takes 
his  flasket  out,  And  drinks  a  rousing  cup. 

t  Fla'skisable,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  fiechisable 
(also  sycVifiacisable),  i.Jlechir  to  bend.]  Pliable, 
inconstant,  changeable. 

1430  LYDC.  Chron.  Troy  i.  vi.  (1513)  Divb,  They  be  so 
flaskysable  Who  trusteth  them  shal  fynde  them  ful  vnstable. 
1430  —  Boehas  iv.  xv.  (1554)  116  Fortune  of  kynd  is  so 
flaskisable. 

Flasklet    (flo/sklet).   rare.    A  little  flask. 

1862  T.  A.  TroLLOpE  Marietta  II.  xv.  272  Flasklelb.. 
ensconced  in  a.  .cupboard. 

fPla-sky,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?f.  FLASK  sb.^  + 
-T  !.]  ?  Belonging  to  a  '  flask '  or  muddy  pool. 

1575  R.  B.  Affins  tf  Virginia  E,  Then  flasky  feends  of 
Limbo  Lake  his  ghoste  do  so  turmoyle  That  he  have  neede 
of  Carons  helpe,  for  all  his  filthy  toyle. 

Flasqne   (flask).    Her.     [a.   F.  fiasquc]     A 
bearing    similar    to    a   flanch,    but   occupying  a 
smaller  part  of  the  field  (see  FLANCH  j*.l). 
_  The  heraldic  use  is  not  recorded  in  F.,  but  in  the  sense 

cheek  of  a  gun-carriage  '  (see  FLASK  si.3)  it  was  a  synonym 
ofjtangue,  which  had  also  a  heraldic  sense  =  FLANcH  si.' 

1562  LEIGH  Armory  121  The  fielde  Or.ij.  Flasques  Azure. 
1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  n.  vi.  (1611)  63  A  flasque  is  an 
ordinary  consisting  of  one  arch  line  drawne  somewhat 
distant  from  the  corners  of  the  chiefe  and  meanely  swelling 
by  degrees  until  you  come  towards  the  middest  of  the 
Escocheon,  and  from  thence  again  decreasing  with  a  like 
comely  discent  unto  the  sinister  base  points.  1721-1800  in 
BAILEY,  Flask.  1864  BOUTELL  Heraldry  Hist.  I,  Pop.  vii. 
32  Flasques  or  Voiders..are  formed  by  two  curved  lines, 
and  are  always  borne  in  pairs.  1872  RUSKIN  Eagle's  N. 
§  235  The  Flasque,  a  space  of  colour  terminated  by  a  curved 
line  on  each  flank  of  the  shield. 

t  Flat,  rf.'  Obs.  [a.  OV.Jlat.]  A  blow,  buffet. 

ri32o  Sir  Beues  3432  pe  king  of  Scotlonde,  wib  is  bat 
A  |af  him  swiche  a  son  flat  Vpon  be  helm,  c  1330  Arth. 
«r  Merl.  4010  Ther  com  the  king  Gvinbat,  And  gafGueheres 
swicbe  a  flat. 

Flat  (flset), s/>2  [Alteration  of  FLET, influenced 
by  FLAT  a.  and  ji.3  The  word  was  until  recently 
peculiar  to  Scotland,  where  the  original  form  sur- 
vived into  the  present  century.] 

1.  A  floor  or  storey  in  a  house. 

.1801  A.  RANKEN  Hist.  France  I.  442  The  houses  con- 
sisted of  several  flats  or  stories  1827  Ann.  Kef.  143  A 
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tenement,  consisting  of  three  flats.  1861  Morning  Post 
27  Nov.,  The  numerous  family  . .  in  the  fourth  flat.  1887 
Times  27  Aug.  1 1/3  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  flat  of  the  mill. 

2.  A  suite  of  rooms  on  one  floor,  forming  a  com- 
plete residence.    First,  second,  etc.  flat :  a  suite  on 
the  first,  second,  etc.  floor. 

1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlct  v,  We  chose  to  imitate  some  of 
the  conveniences,  .of  an  English  dwelling-house,  instead  of 
living  piled  up  above  each  other  in  flats.  1845  MRS.  JOHN- 
STONE  Edin.  Tales  I.  267/2  That  comfortable,  airy,  roomy, 
first-flat,  consisting  of  dining-room,  parlour,  three  bed- 
rooms. 1887  Miss  BRADDON  Like  $  Unlike  II.  iv.,  The 
rents  of  these  flats  seem  to  be  extortionate. 

3.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  flat- house,  ~law\  flat- 
builder  ^  -dweller ,  -holder. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  21  May  6/3  The  cunning  way  in  which 
the  flats  are  planned  deserves  study  by  all  *flat-builders. 
1894  Daily  News  4  Jan.  4 '7  *  Flat-dwellers  and  Hygiene. 
1894  Westm.  Gaz.  10  Feb.  2/2  The  defencelessness  of  the 
^flat-holder  has  been  found  out.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.) 
12  Sept  14/1  Enormous  '  *flat '  houses.  1894  Westm.  Gaz. 
10  Feb.  2/2  She  will  settle  a  question  of  *flat-law. 
Flat  (flaet),  a., adv.,  and  sb.%  Forms :  5-7  flatte, 
(9  dial.)  flatt,  4-  flat.  [a.  QN.ftatr  (Sw.  Jlat, 
Da.y?i«/)  —  OHG.yfdg :— OTeut.  *Jlafo-.  Cf.  FLET. 

No  certain  cognates  are  known  ;  connexion  with  OAryan 
*plat-,  plath-  (Gr.  irAariit,  Skr.  prtht't,  broad)  is  plausible 
with  regard  to  the  sense  (cf.  F.  'plat  flat,  believed  to  be 
ultimately  from  n-Aaru?),  but  the  representation  of  OAryan 
t  or  th  by  Teut.  t  (exc.  when  reduced  from  tt  after  a  long 
vowel)  is  anomalous.  The  synonymous  Q&t.JIach  is  uncon- 
nected.] 

A.  tuij. 

I.  Literal  senses. 

1.  Horizontally  level;   without  inclination.     Of 
a  seam  of  coal :  Lying  in  its  original  plane  of  de- 
position ;  not  tilted. 

c  1400  Destr.  Trtyj^rf  He  felle  to  )>e  flat  erthe.  c  1440 
Prom.  Pary.  164/1  Flatt,  hrssns  vel pltinus.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  m.  ii.  7  Thou  all-shaking  Thunder,  Strike  flat  the 
thicke  Rotundity  o'  th'  world.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
35  Houses  . .  flat  a-top_.  1634  MILTON  Counts  375  Though 
sun  and  moon  Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.  1669  STURMY 
Clarinet's  Mag.  yn.  v.  6  As  the  common  flat  Mariners 
Compass  doth  divide  the  Horizon.  1805  FORSYTH  Beauties 
Scotl.  I.  268  The  strata  near  the  Esk  are  termed  flat  seams 
of  coal.  1842-76  GWILT  Archit.  §  19032,  In  India  ..  all 
buildings  of  any  importance  have  flat  roofs.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  i.  ix.  62,  I  reached  the  flat  summit  of  the  rock.  1879 
HARLAN  Eyesiglit  ix.  133  A  flat  desk  promotes  a  stooping 
position. 

b.  Arch.  Flat  arch  (see  quots.). 

1715  LEON!  Palladia's  Archit.  i.  xxiv,  Arches,  .flat  (those 
are  call'd  so,  which  are  but  a  Section  of  a  Circle).  Ibid.  i. 
xxv,  Certain  Arches  are  tum'd  over  the  Cornices  of  Doors 
and  Windows,  which  Workmen  call  Flat -Arches,  to  prevent 
the  Doors  and  Windows  from  being  press'd  with  too  much 
weight.  I76a  H.  WALPOLE  Verttifs  Atiecd.  Paint.  (1765) 
I.  v.  114  This  Saxon  style  begins  to  be  defined  by  flat  and 
round  arches.  1872  SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccles.  Terms,  Flat  arch. 
An  arch  in  which  the  sides  of  the  voussoirs  are  cut  so  as 
to  support  each  other,  but  their  ends  form  a  straight  line 
top  and  bottom. 

2.  Spread  out,  stretched  or  lying  at  fall  length 
(ftp.  on  the  ground)  ;  rare,  exc.  in  predicative  use 
(often  quasi-advb.)  wfa  fall, fling,  lay,  lie,  etc. 

a.  Chiefly  of  a  person :    Prostrate ;    with  the 
body  at  full  length,     f  Also  in  phr.  aflat  fall. 

c  1320  Sir  Beues  1040  A  felde  him  flat  to  grounde.  1399 
LANGL.  Rich.  Rcdrles  n.  183  [The  birds]  ffell  with  her 
fietheris  fflat  vppon  be  erthe.  .and  mercy  be-sou;te.  £1440 
Jacob's  Well  23  Sche.. flatt  on  be  ground  cryed  :  'god., 
haue  mercy  on  me  ! '  c  1450  HOLLAND  ffoTulat  838  The 
folk . .  Flang  him  fiat  in  the  fyre.  1535  COVERDALE  Isa. 
xlix.  23  They  shal  fall  before  the  with  their  faces  flat  ypon 
the  earth.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp,  n.  ii.  16, 1'le  fall  flat,  Per- 
chance he  will  not  mimic  me.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH 
Urania  138  None  parting  from  him  without  flat  falles,  or 
apparant  losse  of  honour.  1657  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Rhet.  56 
Thus  a  great  wound  is  called  a  scratch  ;  a  flat  fall,  a  foile. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xiv.  293  He  laid  me  flat 
on  the  ground.  1726  Adv.  Caft.  R.  Boyle  290,  I  order'd 
every  Man.. to  lye  flat  upon  their  Bellies  till  we  had 
received  the  Fire  of  the  Enemy.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl. 
I.  xxx.  411  The  hunter  is  flat  and  motionless.  1860-1 
FLO.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  33,  I  have  seen  a  patient  fall 
flat  on  the  ground  who  was  standing  when  his  nurse  came 
into  the  room.  1891  R.  KIPLING  Tales  from  Hills  186 
That  night  a  big  wind  blew. .  the  tents  flat. 

b.  Of  a  building  or  city  :  Level  with  the  ground  ; 
also,  levelled,  overthrown. 

1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Josh.  vi.  20  The  wall  fell  downe 
flat.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  i.  204  This  is  the  way  to  lay  the 
Citie  flat.  1666  SOUTH  Serm.  Consecr.  Bj>.  Rochester  Serm. 
(1737)  I.  v.  166  That  Christ-Church  stands  so  high  above 
ground,  and  that  the  church  of  Westminster  lies  not  flat 
upon  it,  is  [etc.].  1671  MILTON  P.R.  iv.  363  What  ruins 
kingdoms,  and  lays  cities  flat. 

fig.  iSii  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  iv.  23  To  fortifie  her  iudge- 
ment,  which  else  an  easie  battery  might  lay  flat. 

c.  Of  things   usually  more   or   less   erect   or 
elevated. 

1671  MILTON  P.  R.  it.  223  Cease  to  admire,  and  all  her 
Plumes  Fall  flat. 

Jig.  1671  MILTON  Samson  596,  I  feel.  .My  hopes  all  flat. 
1684  T.  HOCKIN  Cod's  Decrees  333  To  raise  our  expecta- 
tions of  happiness  high,  and  then  to  have  them  fall  flat 
and  low. 

fd.  Of  a  plant:  Creeping,  trailing  on  the  ground. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  Ixxxvi.  127  yeroenaca  supina..in 
English  Base  or  fiat  Veruayne. 

e.  Lying  in  close  apposition;  with  its  whole 
length  or  surface  in  contact  irrespectively  of  posi- 
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tion.  Naut.  Of  a  sail :  Flat  aback  or  aft  (see 
quot.  1815) :  said  also  of  the  vessel. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  86  Placing  my 
Instrument  flat  on  th' earth.  1581  MAPLET  Diall  Dcstinie 
66  In  theyr  coursing  they  [Hares]  apply  their  eares  fast 
and  flat  to  their  backes.  1684  R.  H,  School  Recreat.  138 
Spreading  your  Net  on  the  Ground  smooth  and  flat.  1715 
DESAGULIERS  Fires  Impr-  131  When  it  is  open,  it  may 
be  flat  to  the  Chimney.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1789)  s.v.  Aback ,  Lay  all  flat  Aback.  17^96  WITHERING 
Brit.  Plants  IV.  76  Saucers  dark  green,  lying  flat  on  the 
leaves.  1815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine^ti..  Burney),  Flat  aft 
is  the  situation  of  the  sails  when  their  surfaces  are  pressed 
aft  against  the  mast  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  1840  R.  H. 
DANA  Bef.  Mast,  vi,  We  found  the  vessel  hove  flat  aback. 
1883  H.  J.  STONOR  in  Law  Times  LXXX.  119/1  The  ladder 
was  standing  flat  against  the  side  wall. 

f.  Paper-making.  Packed  without  folding. 

1890  JACOBI  Printing  xxxi.  249  A  ream  may  be  either 
'  flat ',  '  folded  ',  or  '  lapped  '. 

g.  Of  the  hand:  Extended,  not  clenched. 

1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  ii.  345  The  child  Push'd  her  flat 
hand  against  his  face  and  laugh'd.  1859  —  Enid  1565 
The  brute  Earl  . .  unknightly,  with  flat  hand,  However 
lightly,  smote  her  on  the  cheek. 

3.  Without  curvature  or  projection  of  surface. 

a.  Of  land,   the  face  of  the  country :    Plain, 
level ;  not  hilly  or  undulating. 

^  c  1440  [see  i].  1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  iv.  49,  A  Nacion  . . 
inhabiting  vpon  a  flat  shore.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  63 
Thy  ..  flat  Medes  thetchd  with  Stouer,  them  [Sheepe]  to 
keepe.  1673  TEMPLE  Observ.  United  Prov.  Wks  1731  I.  44 
The  whole  Province  of  Holland  is  generally  flat.  1748  Relat. 
Earthq.  Lima  2  This  Town  was  built  on  a  low  flat  Point 
of  Land.  1838  Murray' 's  Hand-bk.  N.  Germ.  71  High  dykes 
..protect  the  flat  country  from  inundations.  1859  JEPHSON 
Brittany  xii.  202  The  country  became  more  and  more  flat. 

b.  Of  a  surface:  Without  curvature,  indentation, 
or  protuberance  ;  plane,  level. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  37  When  thei  se  the  ground 
beaten  flat  round  about.  1559  CUNNINGHAM  Cosinogr.  Glasse 
47  As  touchyng  your  opinion,  that  th'  Earth  is  flat,  I  will 
prove  it  to  be  rounde.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicho- 
lay's  Voy,  iv.  xxxvi.  159  b,  Not  any  carved  images  of  saints 
.  .but  on  flat  pictures  painted.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  262 
The  flat  face  of  the  Rocke.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  268 
That  makes  the  Moulding  flatter,  this  more  circular.  1812-6 
J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  <$•  Art  I.  32 To  grind  one  surface 
perfectly  flat,  it  is ..  necessary  to  grind  three  at  the  same 
time.  1824  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  179  The  flat 
face  to  which  the  blocks  are  ground.  1882  Sya.  Soc.  Lex.) 
Ckest,  flat.  A  chest  which  has  lost  its  rounded  front. 

C.  Of  the  face  or  nose. 

c  1400  Y'waine  $  Gaw.  259  His  face  was  ful  brade  & 
flat.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Lev.  xxi.  18  A  man.,  that  hath 
a  flat  nose.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  iii.  158  Downe  with 
the  Nose,  Downe  with  it  flat,  take  the  Bridge  quite  away. 
1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  325  Their  Faces  are  oval,  their  Fore- 
heads flat.  1829  LYTTON  Devereux  n.  iii,  A  very  flat,  ill- 
favoured  countenance.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  II.  281 
Their  noses  are  broad  and  flat  at  top. 

f  d.  Flat  numbers :  those  corresponding  to  plane 
surfaces,  i.e.  numbers  composed  of  two  factors. 

'557  RECORDE  Whetst.  C  iij,  Superficiall  nombers,  or 
Flatte  nombers. 

e.  Flat  side  (e.g.  of  a  sword)  :  opposed  to  the 
edge.  Also  to  turn  (a  sword}  fiat. 

a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  1240  Syr  Egyllamowre  turnyd  hys 
swerde  flatt.  17*7  W.  SNELGRAVE  Guinea  $  Slave  Trade 
(1734)  236  Lifted  up  his  broad  Sword,  and  gave  me  a  Blow 
on  the  Shoulder  with  the  flat  side  of  it.  1832  G.  R.  PORTER 
Porcelain  fy  Gl,  226  The  flat  side,  .is  to  be  turned  towards 
the  observer.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  i.  iii,  Touching  the 
smith  with  the  flat  side  of  his  sword. 

£  Having  little  projection  from  the  adjacent 
surface.  Rarely  const,  to, 

1728  POPE  Dune.  n.  43  With  pert  flat  eyes  she  windowed  well 
its  head.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  V.  xiv.  v.  201  It  can 
now  be  discovered,  .by  any  eyes,  however  flat  to  the  head. 

4.  transf.  in  Painting.  Without  appearance  of 
relief  or  projection.     Flat  tint :    one  of  uniform 
depth  or  shade. 

'755  JOHNSON,  Flat,  without  relief,  without  prominence  of 
the  figures.  iSzz  CRAIG  Lect.  Draiuingii,  95  Throwing  every 
mass  of  shadow  into  a  flat  tint.  Ibid.  iii.  153  The  pictures 
..were  in  their  general  appearance,  flat,  insipid,  and  un- 
interesting. 1859  GULLICK  &  TIMES  Paint.  18  The  impossi- 
bility of  spreading  a  flat  tint  on  the  vellum.  1879  Cassell's 
Techn.  Educ.  III.  186  Pictures.. flat,  and  deficient  in  light 
and  shade,  or  brilliance. 

5.  With  additional  notion  :  Having  a  broad  level 
surface  and  little  thickness.     Of  a  foot :  Touching 
the   ground  with   the  whole   surface;   but  little 
arched. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  29  Serue  hem  in  almost  flatte. 
1530  PALSGR.  312/2  Flatte  as  a  thyng  is  that  is  brode. 


sharpe  ailes,  wherein  consisteth  the  difference.  1613-39 
I.  JONES  in  Leoni  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  II.  44  Those 
great  Pilasters  in  the  Angle  of  the  inside  of  the  Temple  are 


too  flat.  163*  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  247  They  weare  on  their 
heads  flat  round  Caps.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  1. 49  The  Booby  is 
a  Water-fowl,  .her  Feet  are  flat  like  a  Ducks  Feet,  a  1721 

KEILL  Maupertuis*  Diss.  (1734)  65  These  conjectures  con- 


cerning flat  Stars  ..  are  rather  the  stronger.  1769  MRS. 
RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)303  To  collar  Flat  Ribs  of 
Beef.  1840  LARDNER  Geom.  34  This  ruler  consists  of  a  flat 


piece  of  wood  with  a  straight  edge.  1859-74  TENNYSON 
Vivien  348  May  this  hard  earth  cleave.. and  close  again, 
and  nip  me  flat,  If  I  be  such  a  traitress.  1888  Loefavood's 
Diet*  Mech.  £rt£.t  Flat  /Y/r..is  either  a  tapered  or  a 


FLAT. 

parallel  lile.  1882  QUAIN  Anat.  (ed.  9)  I.  8  Tabular  or  flat 
bones,  like  the  scapula,  ilium,  and  the  bones  forming  the 
roof  and  sides  of  the  skull. 

fb.  Of  false  dice:  Broad  and  thin.   Obs. 
t  1550  Dice-Play  A  j  b,  A  bale  of  flatte  synke  deuxis.. 
A  bale  of  flat  cater  trees.     1711   PUCKLE   Club  30  Flats. 
Note,  Dice  flatter  than  they  are  long,  to  throw  Trays  and 
Quaters. 

C.  Of  a  blade,  as  opposed  to  *  three-edged '. 

d.  Phrases  :  Jlat  as  a  flawn,  flounder ',  pancake 
(see  those  sbs.). 

e.  Of  a  vessel :  Wide  and  shallow. 

1471  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  242,  I  peluem  laton  voc*  a  flat 
basyn.  1492  Ibid.  75  My  flatte  gylte  cuppe.  1533  Will  oj 
C.  Bedford  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  27  John  Bys  the 
yongera  fllat  cuppe  of  sylver.  1552  HULOET,  Flatte  bole 
for  wine,  ecpatala.  1611  BIBLE  Lev.  ii.  5  A  meate  offering 
baken  in  a  panne  \marg.  on  a  fiat  plate]. 
II.  Senses  of  figurative  origin. 

6.  Unrelieved  by  conditions  or  qualifications  ; 
absolute,  downright,  unqualified,  plain ;  peremp- 
tory. Now  chiefly  of  a  denial, contradiction,  etc.,  and 
in  Shaksperian  phrases,  Jlat  blasphemy ,  burglary. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1567)613,  The  aunswerer  must 
still  vse  flatte  deniyng.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843) 
121  Whosoeuer  taketh  and  keepeth  the  mony  of  another., 
sheweth  himself  a  flat  theefe.  1586  B.  YOUNG  Guazzo'a 
Civ.  Conv.  iv.  183  If  I  would  tel  you  a  flat  lie,  I  wold  say 
no.  1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.) 
II.  248  Why,  Sir,  to  be  flat  with  you,  you  Hue  by  your 
legges.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas^.  for  Meas.  n.  ii.  131  That  in 
the  Captain  e  s  but  a  chollericke  word,  Which  in  the  souldier 
is  flat  blasphemie.  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  King  $  No  King 
iv.  iii,  This  is  my  flat  opinion,  which  I'll  die  in.  1614  Bi>, 
HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  864.  Who  knowes  not,  that  S.  Homer, 
and  S.Virgil  are  flat  font?  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.\.  (1851) 
23  His  Son  Constantius  prov'd  a  flat  Arian.  1685  BAXTER 
Paraphr.  N.  T.  i  Cor.  vii.  12,  13  I  bring  you  not  this  as  a 
flat  command  of  Christ,  but  as  my  best  Advice.  1699  BENT- 
LEY  Phal.  304  A  piece  of  flat  Nonsense.  1713  SWIFT  Apollo 
outwitted  vii,  She  gave  no  flat  denial.  1788  T.  JEFFERSON 
Writ.  (1859)  II.  551  In  flat  contradiction  to  their  Arret  of 
December  fast.  1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  1. 97  He  claimed 
to  be  put  in  possession  . .  but  met  with  a  flat  refusal.  1871 
MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  163  A  flat  impostor.  1891  R. 
KIPLING  Tales  from  Hills  212  It's  flat,  flagrant  disobe- 
dience 1 

b.  In  the  conclusive  expression,  Thafs  flat  (a} 
formerly  «  that's  the  absolute,  undeniable  truth  ; 
(£)  a  defiant  expression  of  one's  final  resolve  or 
determination. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  102  The  Boy  hath  seld  him 
a  bargaine,  a  Goose,  that's  flat.  1596  —  i  Hen.  lVt  iv.  ii. 
43.  1665  Sum.  Aff.  Nether  I.  120  Its  the  greatest  Bogg  of 
Europe,  .that's  flat.  1716  ADDISON  Drummer  i.  i,  I'll  give 
Madam  warning,  that's  flat.  1852  SMEDLEY  L.  Arundeli. 
15  '  I  won't,  then,  that's  flat ',  exclaimed  Rachel. 
C.  Of  a  calm:  Complete,  'dead '. 

1651  HOWELL  Venice  119  The  wind,  .became,  .a  flat  calm. 
1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  415  It  fell  flat  calm.  1880  LADY 
BRASSEY  Sunshine  fy  Storm  34  Half  an  hour  later  it  was 
a  flat  calm. 

7.  Wanting  in  points  of  attraction  and  interest ; 
prosaic,   dull,  uninteresting,  lifeless,  monotonous, 
insipid.     Sometimes  with  allusion  to  sense  10. 

a.  of  composition,  discourse,  a  joke,  etc.     Also 
of  a  person  with  reference  to  his  composition,  con- 
versation, etc. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  20  Mi  over  flat  and 
homeli  kind  of  writing.  1656  Bi>.  HALL  Occas.  Med.  (1851) 
63  They  have  proved  . .  poor  and  flat  in  all  other  subjects. 
1662  PEPYS  Diary  ii  May,  A  dull,  flat  Presbiter  preached. 
1711  ADDISON  Spect,  No.  124  F  2  We  should  complain  of 
many  flat  Expressions.  1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  Introd.  16 
Such  strange  Stories,  as  make  the  Voyages  of  those  who 
come  after  . .  to  look  flat  and  insipid.  1806-7  J-  BKRESFORD 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  vii.  xxx,  The  longest  story  of 
the  flattest  proser  that  ever  droned.  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t. 
Ser.  n.  x.  (1869)  204  The  flattest  thing  of  yours  they  can 
find.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  31  A  rather  flat 
treatment  of  trite  themes.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q. 
Neighb.  xiii.  (1878)  254  I  am  rather  a  flat  teller  of  stories. 
1889  County  x.  in  Cornhill  Mag.  Mar.,  He  is  always  appre- 
ciative of  the  flattest  joke. 

b.  of  one's  circumstances,  surroundings,  etc. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  ii.  133  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and 

vnprofitable  Seemes  to  me  all  the  vses  of  this  world.  *  1706 
ATTERBURY  Funeral Serm.  8  AH  Earthly  Satisfactions  must 
needs . .  grow  flat  and  unsavory.  1798  COLERIDGE  Fears  in. 
Solitude  6j  How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade. 
1848  MRS.  GASKELL  M.  Barton  xvii,  It  seems  so  flat  to  be 
left  behind.  1884  Q.  VICTORIA  More  Leaves  25  It  seemed 
to  strike  me  much  less  than  when  I  first  saw  it,  as  all  is  flat 
now. 

C.  To  fall  Jlat  (said  of  a  composition,  discourse, 
etc.) :  to  prove  unattractive,  uninteresting,  or  in- 
effective ;  to  fail  in  exciting  applause  or  approval. 
1841  MACAULAY  W.  Hastings  (1880)  654  The  best  written 
defence  must  have  fallen  flat.  1860  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880) 
II.  125  All  my  news  falls  flat.  1885  C  L.  PIRKIS  Lady 
Lovelace  II,  xxv.  80  The  haranguing  ..  fell  as  fiat  as  the 
reasoning. 

8.  Deficient  in  sense  or  mental  vigour;  stupid, 
dull,  slow-witted. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  Prol.  o  Pardon,  Gentles  all :   The 
flat  vnraysed  Spirits,  that  hath  dar*d  . .  to  bring  forth  So 

freat  an  Object.  1601  SIR  J.  OGLE  Parlie  at  Ostendm  Sir 
.  Vere  Comm.  158  Nor  do  I  believe  that . .  any  of  you  judge 
me  so  flat,  or  so  stupid,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  I.  132 
No  dull  Idolater  was  ere  so  flat  In  Things  of  deep  and  solid 
Weight.  1878  SEELEY67««  I.  312,  I  look  for  nothing  from 
empty,  slow,  flat  people. 


PLAT. 

9.  Wanting  in  energy  and  spirit ;  lifeless,  dull. 
Also,  out  of  spirits,  low,  dejected,  depressed. 

i6o»  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  vii.  31  You  must  not  thinke  That 
we  are  made  of  stuffe,  so  flat,  and  dull,  That,  [etc.].  _  1643 
DK.  NEWCASTLE  Let.  in  Life  (1886)  330  The  town  will  not 
admit  of  me  ..  so  I  am  very  flat  and  out  of  countenance 
here.  <  1680  BEVERIDGE  Serni.  (1729)  I.  37  Lest  he  should 
grow  flat  in  his  devotions.  1801  Med.  Jrttl.  V.  324  Her 
spirits  were  dull  and  flat.  1805  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  I.  213, 
I  am  now  calm,  but  sadly  taken  down  and  flat.  1844  ALB. 
SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  xxiii.  (1886)  71  The  audience  .. 
not  witnessing  any  situation  half  so  comic  as  the  one  they 
had  just  seen,  were  proportionately  flat. 

b.  Of  trade,  etc.:   Depressed,  dull,  inactive. 

1831  Lincoln  Herald  30  Dec.  i  The  trade  for  barley  is 
exceedingly  flat.  1894  Times  (weekly  ed.)  9  Feb.  123/2 
Tallow  trade,  flat,  but  prices  unchanged.  '894  Daily 
Neivs  i  June  3/5  A  flat  market  for  maize. 

10.  Of  drink,  etc.  :  That  has  lost  its  flavour  or 
sharpness  ;  dead,  insipid,  stale. 

1607  HEYWOOD  Woman  kilde  Epil.,  The  wine.. drunk  too 
flat.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  367  Spirit  of  Wine  burned  .. 
tasteth  nothing  so  hot  in  the  Mouth  , .  but  flat  and  dead. 
1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  I.  49  Fruit  . .  to  the  Tongue  inelegant 
and  flat.  1772  PRIESTLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  154  When 
. .  cyder  is  become  flat  or  dead.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M. 
20  Tankards  sending  forth  a  scent  of  flat  ale. 

11.  Of  sound,  a  resonant  instrument,  a  voice  :  Not 
clear  and  sharp ;  dead,  dull. 

16*6  BACON  Sylva§  154  If.  .you  stop  the  Holes  of  a  Hawkes 
Bell,  it  will  make  no  Ring,  but  a  flat  noise,  or  Rattle,  a  1663 
SANDERSON  in  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cl.  5  The  cymbal  will  be  flat, 
it  will  have  no  life  or  spirit  in  it.  1718  PRIOR  Pleasure 
501  Too  flat  I  thought  this  voice,  and  that  too  shrill.  1831 
BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  vi.  (1833)  217  The  .  .variety  of  sounds 
. .  produced  by  the  report  of  his  fowling-piece.  Sometimes 
they  are  flat  and  prolonged,  at  other  times  short  and 
sharp. 

b.  Music.  Of  a  note  or  singer :  Relatively  low 
in  pitch ;  below  the  regular  or  true  pitch.  B,  D,  E, 
etc.  fiat :  a  semitone  lower  than  B,  D,  E,  etc.  Of 
an  interval  or  scale  :  =MiNOK. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  i.  ii.  93  Now  you  are  too  flat ; 
And  marre  the  concord,  with  too  harsh  a  descant.  1597 
MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  3,  b  . .  signifying  the  halfe  note  and 
flatt  singing.  1609  DOULAND  Ornith.  Microl.  15  To  singyTr 
in  a  flat  Scale.  1613  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  144  Like 
Arions  Harpe  Now  delicately  flat,  now  sweetly  sharp.  1674 
PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  n.  95  A  flat  Third  lower,  is  C  fa  ut. 
1678  PHILLIPS  s.  v.  Cliff,  The  B-Cliff  . .  being  only  to  shew 
when  Notes  are  to  be  sung  flat.  1691  RAY  Creation  204 
Cartilages  and  Muscles  to  contract  or  dilate  it  [the  wind- 
pipe] as  we  would  have  our  Voice  Flat  or  Sharp.  1773 
BARRINGTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  270  The  flat  third  is 
plaintive.  1874  HELPS  Sac.  Press,  iii.  46  For  the  sixth  time 
he  hears  C  flat  instead  of  C  sharp  played.  1875  OUSELEY 
Harmony  v.  67  All  the  fifths  in  tuning  keyed  instruments, 
are  tuned  a  little  flatter  than  perfection. 

Mod.  She  has  a  tendency  to  sing  flat. 

12.  Gram,  f  a.  Of  an  accent,  a  syllable  :  Un- 
stressed. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  ii.  xiii.  (Arb.)  135  [Re]  being 
the  first  sillable,  passing  obscurely  away  with  a  flat  accent 
is  short.  1612  BRINSLEY  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  94  Every  Noun 
Substantive  Commune  increasing  flat  or  short  in  the  Geni- 
tive case,  is  the  Masculine  Gender.  What  mean  you  by 
this,  to  increase  flat?  A.  To  have  the  last  syllable  but  one 
pressed  down  flat  in  the  pronouncing. 

b.  Of  a  consonant :  Voiced,  i.e.  uttered  with 
vibration  of  the  vocal  chords,  e.g.  b,  d,  v,  etc.,  as 
opposed  to  breath,  e.g./,  t,f,  etc. 

1874  R.  MORRIS  Hist.  Eng.  Gram.  §  54  B  and  d,  &c.  are 
said  to  be  soft  or  flat,  while  p  and  t,  &c.  are  called  hard  or 
sharp  consonants. 

13.  Stock-exchange  (U.S.)  Stock  is  said  to  be 
borrowed  flat,  when  the  lender  allows  no  interest 
on  the  money  he  takes  as  security  for  it  (Cent,  and 
Standard  Diets.). 

14.  Comb. 

a.  In  parasynthetic  adjs.,  as  fiat-backed,  -billed, 
-breasted,  -browed,  -chested,  -crowned,  -decked, 
-ended,  -faced,  -floored,  -handled,  -heeled,  -hoofed, 
-mouthed, -pointed, -ribbed,.roofed, -soled,  -stemmed, 
-surfaced,  -toothed,  -topped,  -visaged. 
•t  r?8  R'u ^°"™. Armoury  n.  ix.  185,1  'Flat  Backed,  when 
c  lSSeX'Houndl ls  even  between  the  neck,  and  spaces.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  m.  xix.  154  'Flat-bild  birds.  1688 
J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  990  All  Flat-bill'd  Birds 
fegJ,°S!lfor.  *?'_r  Meat.  .667  N.  FA.RFAX  ibid.  II.  548 
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„--,  Flat-floored  boats. 
Flat.handled  ^Silver  Spoons. 


/  .  . 

d.Go*.  No.  3301/4  A.  .punch  Horse.  .*flat 


,  o      se          s  o  a  Grey- 

chn?  and  are  near  to  gather.    ,598  HAKLUVT  Vy. 
1  heir  houses  are  «flat-rooffed.    1847  D.SRAELI  Tancred. 
&  F'at;roofed  villages  nestle  amid  groves  of  mulberry  trees 
1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Otearmi  Voy.  Ambuss.  377  Their  shooes 
are  low  and  'flat-soalU     ,849  JAMES  Wcodl^  T?x  The 
tread  of  the  abbess  in  her  flat-soled  sandal.   186,  M,ss  P^n 


Flo-.ver.  PI.  VI.  89  "Flat-stemmed  Meadow  grass.  1794 
SI-LLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  193  Place  a  'flat-surfaced  bottle 
empty  on  its  side.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1769)  III.  a  The 


fossil  tooth  of. .  some  'flat-toothed  fish.  i86a  ANSTED  Channel 
Isl.  I.  ii.  (ed.  2)  32  The  southern  islet  is.  ."flat-topped.     1774 
CURTIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIV.  383  They  are  *flat-visaged. 
b.  With  pr.  pple.  forming  adj.,  as  fiat-lying. 
1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  284  Low  flat-lying 
land. 

15.  Special  comb.,  as  flat-arch  (see  i  b) ;  flat 
back,  (a)  (see  quot.  1888) ;  (b)  slang,  a  bed  bug 
(Farmer) ;  f  flat-bean,  a  name  for  some  species  of 
Lupinus ;  flat-bedded  a.  (Geol.),  having  a  naturally 
plane  cleavage ;  flat-bill,  a  name  for  certain  birds 
having  broad,  flat  bills,  e.  g.  a  bird  of  the  genus 
Platyrhynchus  ;  flat-body  (Entom.),  the  name  of 
a  moth ;  flat  candle,  a  candle  used  in  a  flat-candle- 
stick ;  flat  candlestick,  one  with  a  broad  stand  and 
short  stem;  a  bedroom-candlestick ;  flat-par(6''..S'.), 
'  a  railroad-car  consisting  of  a  platform  without  sides 
or  top ;  a  platform-car'  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  flat  chisel, 
a  smoothing  chisel ;  flat-crown  (Arch.)  =  CORONA 
4;  flat-feet  (see quot.);  flat-hammer, 'the  hammer 
first  used  by  the  gold-beater  in  swaging  out  a  pile 
of  quartiers  or  pieces  of  gold  ribbon '  (Knight) ; 
t  flat-house,  ?a  sheriff's  office,  a  roofed  shed  for 
impounded  animals ;  flat  impression  (Printing), 
see  fiat-pull ;  t  flat-lap,  a  term  describing  a  par- 
ticular posture  of  the  leaves  of  a  plant  (see  quot.) ; 
flat-lead,  sheet  lead ;  flatmove  (slang:  see  quot.); 
flat  nail  (see  quot.);  flat-orchil,  a  kind  of  lichen, 
Roccella  fusiformis,  used  as  a  dye  (Ogilvie  18  . .)  ; 
t  flat-piece,  a  shallow  drinking-cup ;  flat  pliers, 
pliers  having  the  holding  part  or  jaws  flat ;  flat- 
pressing   (see  quot.);    flat  pull   Printing  (see 
quot.)  ;   flat   race,   a   race   over  clear  and   level 
ground,  as  opposed  to  hurdle-racing  or  steeple- 
chasing;  whence  fiat-racer,  -racing;  flat-rail,  'a 
railroad  rail  consisting  of  a  simple  flat  bar  spiked 
to  a  longitudinal  sleeper '  (Knight) ;  flat  rod  (see 
quot.) ;   flat-roof  v.  trans.,  to  cover  with  a  flat 
roof;  flat  rope  (see  quots.);  flat  seam  Naut.  (see 
quot.^ ;   flat-sheets  //.  (a)  Mining  (see  quots.) ; 
(/')   Geol.  and  Mining,  '  thin  beds,  flat  veins,  or 
blanket  veins  or  deposits  of  some  mineral  usually 
different  from  the  adjacent  layers;  often  contact- 
deposits'  (Standard  Diet.);  flat-square  a.,  of  a 
file :  one  whose  section  is  a  rectangle ;  flat-stone 

(a)  a  kind  of  stone  which  cleaves  into  thin  slabs ; 

(b)  (see  quot.   1847) ;    flat-tool   (a),  'a  turning 
chisel  which  cuts  on  both  sides  and  on  the  end, 
which  is  square '  (Knight) ;  (b)  an  elongated  conical 
tool  used  in  seal-engraving  for  bringing  ribbons 
or  monograms   to   a   flat   surface  (Cent.  Diet.); 
flat-top  (U.S.),  a  name  for  Vernonia  navebora- 
censis;  flat- ware,  'plates,  dishes,  saucers  and  the 
like,   collectively,  as  distinguished  from  hollow- 
ware'  (Cent.  Diet.};  flat- work,  (a)  Mining  (see 
quot.  1851);  (6)  a  piece  of  material  of  any  kind 
wrought  into  a  flat  shape ;  flat-worm  (Zool.),  an 
animal  of  the  class  Platyhelmintha.    Also  FLAT- 
BOAT,  -BOTTOM,  -CAP,  -FISH,  -FOOT,  HEAD,  etc. 

1888  ADDY  Sheffield  Gloss.,  'Flat-tack,  a  common  knife 
with  its  back  filed  down  after  it  is  put  together.  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  1042  Ot  the  'flat  Beane  called  Lupine. 


411  The. .  Flat-body  Moth.  1836-9  DICKENS  St.  Boz,  Scenes 
xv.  (1892)  125  The  flaring  "flat  candle  with  the  long  snuff. 
1493  Bury  IISiIts(i8so)$i  Another  'flatt  candelstykeof  laton 
1859  DICKENS  Haunted  Ho.  y.  22  A  bedroom  candlestick 
and  candle,  or  a  flat  candlestick  and  candle— put  it  which 
way  you  like.  1881  Chicago  Times  18  June,  Demolishing  a 
couple  of  'flat-cars.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  viii. 
359/1  The  third  is  termed  a  Chissel,  or  a  'Flat  Chissel. 


1881  YOUNG  Every  max  his  own  Mechanic  §  568  The  flat 
chisel  ..  is  used  for  smoothing  the  work,  or  taking  off  the 


Breadth  than  Projecture.  1873  Slang  Diet.,  ' Flat-feet,  the 
battalion  companies  in  the  Foot  Guards.  1608  S.  SEWALL 
Diary  9  Mar.  (1878)  I.  472  Our  Horses  are  broke  out  of 
themselves,  or  else  are  taken  out  of  the  stable . .  Sent  presently 
to  their  'flat-house,  but  hear  nothing  of  them.  1706  Ibid 
25  Mar.  (1879)  U.  157  Surprised  the  Sheriff  and  his  Men  at 
the  Flat-house.  1890  JACOBI  Printing  xxi.  185  Pull  three 
or  four  good  sound  'flat  impressions,  with  not  too  much  ink 
1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  \.  iv.§  16  Where  the  Leaves  are 
not  so  thick  set,  as  to  stand  in  the  Bow-Lap,  there  we  have 


a  flatmove.  ciSsa  Rudim.  Havig.  (Weale)i35  *Flatnails 
are  small  sharp-pointed  nails,  with  flat  thin  heads.  1423-3 
Abmgdm  Ace.  (Camden)  92  Item  j.  'flatpece  argenti.  1530 
JT-ALSCR.  220/2  Flatte  pece,  tasse.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Kings 
U.  50  Hat  peces,  charges,  basens.  jSSi  YOUNG  Every 
man  his  own  Mechanic  §  275  A  pair  of  'flat  pliers,  of  the 
mfnuf y,  mdV  ,'Ml  P°"*M»  Wks.  Worcester'^  The 
manufacture  of  plates  and  dishes  is  called  'Flat  Pressing. 


FLAT. 

1888  JACOBI  Printers'  I'oc.,  *Ftat  pull  (or  impression},  a 
simple  proof  without  under  or  overlaying.  1848  THACKERAY 
Bk.  Snobs  xv,  Sporting  Snobs  .  .  who  .  .  rode  *flat  races. 
1886  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK,  etc.  Racing  (Badm.  Libr.)  i.  37 
A  few  *flat-racers  have  come  over  [from  Ireland]  to  us. 
Ibid.)  Steeple-chasing  ii.  289  As  a  rule,  "flat-racing  is  a  bad 
preparation  for  the  jumper.  1890  Daily  Neivs  17  Feb.  3/5 
When  the  flat-racing  season  begins.  1860  Ure's  Diet.  Arts 
(ed.  5)  II.  226  *Flat  rods  in  mining,  a  series  of  rods  for 
communicating  motion  from  the  engine,  horizontally,  to  the 
pumps  or  other  machinery  in  a  distant  shaft.  1717  TABOR 
in  Phil.  Trans,  XXX.  562  The  Grecians  us'd  to  cover  or 
*  Flat-roof  their  Houses  with  these  [tessellated]  Pavements. 
187^  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  878/2  Some  *flat  ropes,  for 
mining-shafts,  are  made  by  sewing  together  a  number  of 
ropes,  making  a  wide,  flat  band.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor**  Word- 
bk.^  *  flat-seam  t  the  two  edges  or  selvedges  of  canvas  laid 
over  each  other  and  sewed  down.  1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Gold- 
fields  Victoria  611  *  flat-sheets,  sheet  iron  flooring  at  the 
brace  and  in  the  plats  and  junction  of  drives  to  facilitate  the 
turning  and  management  of  trucks.  189*  Ncrthutnbld. 
Gloss.,  flat  sheets  t  smooth  iron  plates  laid  over  an  even 
floor  at  a  pit  bank,  on  which  the  tubs  are  run  to  be  emptied 
or  returned  to  the  cage.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Mann/,  Metall. 
2Q9  The  files  are  *flat  square.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  iv.  §  31. 
77  The  Houses  are  covered,  for  tne  most  part  in  Oxford- 
shire (not  with  tiles)  but  *flat-stone.  1847  HALHWELL,  Flat- 
stont,  a  measure  of  iron-stone.  1853  O.  BYRNE  Artisan's 
Handbk.  28  *Flat  tools  for  turning  hard  wood,  ivory,  and 
steel.  1850  BARTLETT  Diet.  Aintr.,  Iron  Weed,  a  plant, 
called  In  the  North-eastern  States  *Flat  Top.  1653  MAN- 
LOVE  Lead-Mines  264  Roof-works,  *Flat-works,  Pipe-works. 
1686  PLOT  Stafford**,  ix.  §7.  335  In  hammering  of  this  flat- 
work  they  beat  the  plates  first  one  by  one.  1851  TAPPING 
Gloss,  to  Manlove,  flat  Work,  a  mining  term  descriptive  of 
a  species  of  lead  mine,  so  called  from  its  form,  which  is 
broad,  spreading  horizontally,  not  without  inclination. 

B.  adv.  (Cf.  A.  2,  in  many  examples  of  which 
the  word  admits  of  being  taken  as  adv.) 
fl.  By  horizontal  measurement.  Obs. 
1663  GERBIER  Counsel  fa  Fret  seelings.  .the  workmanship 
only  at  five  shillings  a  yard,  measured  flat. 
2.  Downright,    absolutely,   positively,    plainly  ; 
entirely,  fully,  quite.    Cf.  DEAD  adv.  2.    Now  rare. 
x577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  II..  33/2  As  for  Gerrot  it  differ- 
eth  flat  from  Girald.    ^11591  R.  GREENHAM  Serin,  i.  (1599) 
08  They  that  are  thus  borne  again  .  .  cannot  fall  flat  away 
by  sin.    x6oz  DENT  Pathiu.  Heaven  246,  I  am  flat  of  your 
minde.   1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  114  The  Iron  of  a  Plane 
is  said  to  be  set  Rank,  when  its  edge  stands  so  flat  below 
the  Sole  of  the  Plane,  that  .  .  it  will  take  off  a  thick  shaving. 
1770   TENNER  Placid  Man  II.  117  Sir  Harry  contradicted 
him  flat.     1784  BACE  Barhatn  Downs  II.  242  That  wild 
thing,  Peggy,  told  me,  flat  and  plain,  if  I  did  so  again,  she 
would  pull  it  off.   1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.t  flat  broket 
utterly  bankrupt,  entirely  out  of  money. 

f  3.  Directly,   exactly.       With   respect    to    the 
quarter  of  the  heavens  :  Due.     Flat  against  :  ///. 
.  directly  contrary  to.     Cf.  DEAD  adv.  3. 


1531  TINDALE  Exp.  John  (1537)  28  When  the  Sonne  is 
flat  sowth.  1538  LELAND  /tin.  IV.  54  Then  Porte  Crokerton 
flat  Est.  1561  COOPER  Artsw.  Priv.  Masse  80  b,  Christes 
wordes  and  institution  is  so  flat  agaynste  you,  as  you  [etc.J. 
I^53-4  WHITELOCKE  Jrnl.  Swed.  Emb.  (1772)  I.  123  The 
wind  continued  flatt  and  high  against  Whitelocke's  course. 

4.  (  To  sit}  flat  down  :  plump  on  the  ground. 

185*  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  x.xviii,  Sitting  flat  down 
on  the  floor. 

C.  absol.  and  s&.& 

1.  absol.  (quasi-j£.)  That  which  is  flat.  On  the 
fiat:  on  paper  or  canvas;  on  a  smooth  surface,  as 
opposed  to  in  relief.  From  the  flat  :  from  a  paint- 
ing or  drawing  on  paper,  canvas,  etc.  (opposed  to 
from  the  rowtd}. 

1862  J.  C.  ROBINSON  Ital.Sculpt,  60  Luca.  .simultaneously 
with  his  enamelled  terra-cotta  sculptures,  also  practised 
painting  .  .  on  the  flat.  1884  CasselFs  fatn.  Mag.  Mar. 
2  1  6/1  Occupied  in  shading  in  chalk  from  the  flat.  1885 
G.  ALLEN  Babylon  v,  To  model  a  composition  in  relief  from 
an  engraving  on  the  flat. 

b.  The  flat  surface  or  portion  (of  anything)  ; 
esp.  the  broad  surface  (of  a  blade)  as  opposed  to 
the  edge  ;  also,  the  inside  of  the  open  hand,  etc. 

Sometimes  treated  as  a  sb.  admitting  of  a  plural,  as  '  with 
he_/?<i&  of  their  swords  '  ;  but  flat  is  more  usual. 

c  X374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  809  (927)  Beth  rather  to  hyjn 
:ause  of  flat  than  egge.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvi.  viiit 
Syre  Bors  .  .  gafe  nyra  grete  strokes  with  the  flatte  of  his 
swerd  vppn  the  vysage.  i6a6  BACON  Sytott  §  145  The  Strings 
of  a  ..Violl  ..  doe  giue  a  far  greater  Sound,  by  reason  of 
:he  Knot,  and  Board,  and  Concaue  vnderneath,  than  if 
.here  were  nothing  but  onely  the  Flat  of  a  Board.  1671 
GREW  Anat.  Plants  i.  i.  §  16  This  Cuticle  is  not  only  spread 
upon  the  Convex  of  the  Lobes,  but  also  on  their  Flats, 
where  they  are  contiguous.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I. 
iv.  69  On  the  flat  of  the  green  .  .  I  resolved  to  pitch  my  teat. 
1737  w.  SNELGRAVE  Guinea  $  Slave  Trade  (1734)  258  He 
jave  me  a  slight  blow  on  the  Shoulder,  with  the  flat  of  his 
-utlace.  1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  77  An  island  .  .  like 
:he  flat  of  a  plate  turned  bottom  up.  1816  KEATINGE  Trav. 
1817}  II.  264  The  breast,  loins,  flat  of  the  neck.  i8a8  SCOTT 

F.  M.  Perth  Hi,  Striking  the  flat  of  his  hand  against  that 
which  the  armourer  expanded  towards  him.     1833  Regul. 
Instr.  Cavalry  i.  47  The  flat  of  the  thigh  to  the  saddle. 
1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xlvi,  Here's  old  Bill  Barley  on 
lie  flat  of  his  back.     1885  Manch.  Exam.  23  June  5/3  The 
military  ,  .cleared  the  piazza  with  the  flats  of  their  swords. 

C.  Level  country.  In  Horse-racing  :  level  ground 
ffithout  hedges  or  ditches  ;  cf.  flat-race  ;  also,  the 
evel  piece  of  turf  at  the  end  of  some  race-courses. 
Hence  gen.  The  race-course. 

1836  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Amor,  Wks.  1855  1.  180  Sic  a.  .body 
.  .  could  never  has  been  bred  or  born  on  the  flat.  1847 

G.  H.  H.  OLIPHANT  Law  cow,  Horses,  etc.  App.  278  A.  F. 


FLAT. 

Across  the  Flat  i  M.  2  Fur.  24  Yds.  1877  OUIDA  Pack  ix, 
Your  young  lordling  spends  all  his  . .  time  on  the  '  flat '. 
1886  KARL  OP  SUFFOLK,  etc.  Racing  (Badm.  Libr.)  273  In 
steeple-chases,  hurdle  races,  and  on  the  flat.  1892  J.  KENT 
Racing  Life  C.  Bentinck  ii.  48  He  will  win  . .  unless  a  crow 
flies  down  his  throat  as  he  comes  across  the  flat. 

2.  A  horizontal  plane  ;    a  level  as  opposed  to 
a  slope,     t  On  the  flat  of:  on  the  level  or  plane 
of.     t  Of  a  flat ;  on  the  same  flat :  on  the  same 
level  or  plane. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  v.  §  5.  24  No  perfect  discouerie 
can  bee  made  vpppn  a  flatte,  or  a  leuell.  1607  CHAPMAN 
fiitssy  (f  Ambois  Plays  1873  II.  3  They  move  with  equall 
feet  on  the  same  flat.  i6a6  BACON  Syh'a  §  805  It  were 
good  to  trie  that  Exposing  of  Flesh  or  Fish  both  . . 
some  height  aboue  the  Earth,  and  vpon  the  Flat  of  the 
Earth.  1636  MASSINGER  Bashf.  Lover  in.  i,  It  was  not  in 
The  power  of  fortune  to  remove  me  from  The  flat  I  firmly 
stood  on.  1650  TRAPP  Clavis  III.  17  The  cloud  levelled 
mountains,  raised  vallies,  and  laid  all  of  a  flat ;  that  is  . . 
made  all  plain.  1791  BENTHAM  Panopt.  i.  155  A  declivity 
is.  .preferable  by  far  to  a  dead  flat.  1822  T.  STRANGEWAYS 
Mosquito  Shore  28  This  high  eminence  has  a  flat  at  top  of 
about  1500  acres. 

b.  Sometimes  opposed  to  fall. 

1645  FULLER  Good  Th.  in.  Bad  T,  (1841)  68  Either  on  the 
flat  of  an  ordinary  temper,  or  in  the  fall  of  an  extraordinary 
temptation.  1887  RUSKIN  Prseterita  II.  ii.  60  Some  three 
inches  of  fall  to  a  foot  of  flat. 

f  C.  A  geometrical  plane,  irrespective  of  position ; 
an  even  surface. 

1624  WOTTON  Archil,  n.  83  It  comes  neere  an  Artificial! 
Miracle  ;  to  make  diuerse  distinct  Eminences  appeare  vpon 
a  Flat,  by  force  of  Shadowes.  1659  MOXON  Tutor  Astron. 
v.  ( 1686)  137  A  Plain  in  Dyalling  is  that  Flat  whereon  a  Dyal 
is  Described.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  69  Whatsoever 
moves  as  much  m  a  flat  as  it  can  for  the  earths  rim,  we 
reckon  [etc.] 

f  d.  A  plane  figure.  Obs.  rare. 

167*  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  175  Those  Superficial  Figures 
called  Like  Flats  . .  are  such  . .  as  bear  a  certain  Proportion 
in  their  Sides  unto  each  other. 

3.  Building,  a.  The  horizontal  part  of  a  roof, 
usually  covered  with  lead. 

1842  BRANDE  Dict.Sc.  etc..  Flat,  that  part  in  the  covering 
of  a  house,  of  lead  or  other  metal  which  is  laid  horizontal. 
1855  Act  18-19  yict.  c.  122  §  17  Fifteen  inches  above  the 
highest  part  of  any  flat  or  gutter. 

T  b.  A  landing  on  a  stair-case ;  also,  the  '  tread ' 
of  a  stair. 

1730  A.  GORDON  MaffeTs  Amphith,  290  A  Stair  of  20 
Steps,  interrupted  by  a  Flat.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L. 
§  88  There  was  but  one  flat  or  tread  of  a  step  above  the 
center  of  the  house. 

4.  Mining,  a.  A  horizontal  bed  or  stratum  of 
coal,  stone,  etc. ;   a  horizontal  vein  of  metal,  or 
a  lateral  extension  of  a  vein. 

1747  HOOSON  Miners  Diet.,  The  Flat  always  lies  on  that 
Side  of  the  Vein  which  Faces  the  Water.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystone  L,  §  108  The  quarry-men  . .  cross-cut  the  large 
flats,  which  are  laid  bare.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss^., 
Flat,  a  horizontal  vein  or  ore-deposit  auxiliary  to  a  main 
vein ;  also  any  horizontal  portion  of  a  vein  elsewhere  not 
horizontal.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Flats,  sub- 
terraneous beds  or  sheets  of  trap  rock  or  whin.  1886  G.  A. 
LEBOUR  Geol.  Northumb.  <$•  Dur/t,  (ed.  2)  62  Flat,  the  lateral 
extension  of  a  lead  vein. 
b.  (See  quots.) 

1846  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words  (ed.  3)  Flatt,  in  a  coal 
mine,  the  situation  where  the  horses  take  the  coal  tubs 
from  the  putters.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Fiatt 
a  district  or  set  of  stalls  separated  by  faults,  old  workings, 
or  barriers  of  solid  coal.  1891  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Flatt 
the  part  of  a  screen  at  a  pit  where  the  coals  rest,  and  are 
cleaned  before  being  put  into  the  waggon. 

6.  A  piece  of  level  ground  ;  a  level  expanse  ;  a 
stretch  of  country  without  hills,  a  plain  ;  the  low 
ground  through  which  a  river  flows. 

1396  Newminster  Cartul.  (1878)  144  Stokwelflatte  . .  Ser. 
uonreflatte.  c  1340  Ga-w.  $  Gr.  Knt.  507  Fallez  vpon  fayre 
flat.  V«i4oo  in  Cartul,  Abb.  de  Seleby  (Yorks,  Rec.  Ser.) 
11.42  Xij  seliones  jacentes  in  iiij  locis  sive  flattes.  1510 
in  Yorksh.  Archxol.  Jrnl.  VII.  59  note,  One  p_arcel  of  land 
called  Peeston's  flatt.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  275  Till  of 
this  flat  a  Mountaine  you  haue  made.  1695  BLACKMORE 
Pr,  Arth,  i.  200  Some  range  the  Flats,  and  Scour  the 
Champain  Land.  1759  B.  MARTIN  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.  \.  45 
A  large  Flat  of  barren,  heathy  ground.  185*  THACKERAY 
Esmond  i.  in,  A  large  pleasant  green  flat,  where  the  village 
of  Castlewood  stood.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  vili.  199 
The  river  widens  away  before  us;  the  flats  are  green  on 
either  side. 

fig.  1685  DRVDEN  Pref.  znd  Misc.  Wks.  1800  III.  49 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  admirable ;  but  am  I  . .  bound  to 
maintain,  that  there  are  no  flats  amongst  his  elevations? 
18. .  DE  QUINCEY  Cowers.  Wks.  1863  XIII.  176  Very  often 
it  [conversation]  sinks  into  flats  of  insipidity  through  mere 
accident.  1878  MORLEY  Vairvenargues  Crit.  Misc.  26  The 
mere  bald  and  sterile  flats  of  character. 

b.  A  tract  of  low-lying  marshy  land ;  a  swamp. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  ii.  2  All  the  infections  that  the  Sunne 
suckes  vp  From  Bogs,  Fens,  Flats.  1670  MILTON  Hist. 
Eng.  H.  53  Through  bogs  and  dangerous  flats.  iSax  EARL 
DUDLEY  Lett.  27  Nov.  (1840)  294  The  flats  and  swamps 
of  Holland.  1859  A  utobiog.  Beggar  Boy  99  The  Cambridge- 
shire flats  or  marshes. 

C.  Australian*  (See  quot.  1869.) 
1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Goldfields  Victoria  611  Flat,  a  low 
even  tract  of  land,  generally  occurring  where  creeks  unite, 
over  which  are  spread  many  strata  of  sand  and  gravel,  with 
the  usual  rich  auriferous  drift  immediately  overlying  the 
bed-rock.  1874  WALCH  Head  m>er  Heels  79  Every  man  on 
the  flat  left  his  claim.  1879  D.  M.  WALLACE  A-ustralas.  iv. 
68  In  the  gold  districts  such  deposits  form  'flats  '. 
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6.  Chiefly  //.  A  nearly  level  tract,  over  which 
the  tide  flows,  or  which  is  covered  by  shallow 
water ;  a  shallow,  shoal. 

1550  J.  COKE  Eng.  $  Fr.  Heralds  (1877)  |  155.  102  The 
sea  is  . .  full  of  flattes.  1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  vi.  40.  1628 
DIGBY  I'oy.  Medit.  (1868)  94  Wee  shaped  our  course  to 
gett  ouer  the  flattes  into  the  riuer  of  Thames.  1678  R. 
L'EsTBANGE  Seneca's  Mor.  (1702)  477  When  we  have  scap'd 
so  many  Rocks  and  Flatts.  1771-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  IV. 
1408  We  were  insensibly  drawn  upon  a  large  flat,  upon 
which  lay  innumerable  rocks  of  coral,  below  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Inflam.  621  The  boat 

f  rounded  on  the  flats  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  pier.     1867 
MYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Flat  . .  a  shallow  over  which  the 
tide  flows  . .  If  less  than  three  fathoms,  it  is  called  shoal  or 
shallow. 

fig.  1644  MILTON  Ednc.  2  Those  Grammatick  flats  & 
shallows  where  they  stuck. 

1.  Agi-ic.  fa-  One  of  the  larger  portions  into 
which  the  common  field  was  divided;  a  square 
furlong. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Sum.  2  If  they  [the  acres]  lye  by  great 
flattes  or  furlonges  in  the  commyn  feldes.  1641  BEST  farm. 
Kks.  (Surtees)  43  In  fower  dayes  the  said  dozen  shearers 
finished  the  saide  flatte,  and  there  is  in  it  14  through  landes 
and  two  gares.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  11.  ii.  §  32,  3 
Ridges,  Butts,  Flats.  1885  Q.  Rev.  CLIX.^as  Theoretically 
each  flat  was  a  square  of  40  poles,  containing  10  acres. 
f  b.  A  tract  of  arable  land ;  a  cornfield.  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  jEneis  n.  vii  (vi).  13  The  flate  of  cornys 
rank.    Ibid.  vii.  xiii.  38  The  Jallo  corn  flattis  of  Lyde. 
C.  dial.  (See  quots.) 

1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Flats,  same  as 
Feerings.  1884  Chesh.  Glass.,  Flat,  a  broad  flat  bed  as 
distinguished  from  a  narrow  rounded  butt.  We  speak  of 
ploughing  a  field  in  flats  when  there  is  no  indication  of 
reens. . .  A  wide  space  covered  by  any  particular  crop  is 
called  ajtat,  as  '  a  flat  o*  taters  \ 

8.  Something  broad  and  thin. 
a.  A  thin  disc. 

1732  BERKELEY  Alcifhr.  iv.  ix,  Is  it  [a  planet]  not  a  round 
luminous  Flat,  no  bigger  than  a  Sixpence? 

fb.  Chiefly//.  Dice  of  a  shape  to  fall  unfairly 
when  thrown.  (Cf.  A.  5  b.)  Obs. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  54  What  false  disc  vse  they? 
. .  flattes,  gourdes.  1664  J.  WILSON  Cheats  iv.  i.  Dram. 
Wks.  (1874)  67  Taught  you  the  use  of.  .the  fullam,  the  flat, 
the  bristle.  1711  PUCKLE  Club  21  note,  At  dice  they  have 
the  doctors,  the  fulloms,  loaded  dice,  flats. 

c.  slang,    in  //.    Playing-cards.      Cf.    BROAD 
sb.  6. 

i8ia  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Did.,  Flats,  a  cant  name  for 
playing  cards.  _  1811  HAGGART  Life  56  We  played  at  flats 
m  a  budging-crib. 

d.  Cotton-spinning.  (See  quot.  1874.) 

1851  L.  D.  B.  GORDON  in  A  rt  Jrnl.  Illustr.  Catal.  p.  iv**/2 
The  filaments,  after  emerging  from  the  flats,  lie  in  nearly 
parallel  lines  among  the  card  teeth  of  the  drum.  1874 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  878/1  Flat  (Carding),  a  strip  of 
wood  clothed  with  bent  teeth,  and  placed  above  the  large 
cylinder  of  a  carding-machine. 

e.  In  a  breech-loading  gun :  The  piece  of  metal 
projecting  from  the  breech  to  support  the  barrel. 

1881  GREENER  Gun  230  When  the  barrels  are  for  breech- 
loaders, the  flats  are  formed  on  the  undersides  of  the  breech- 
ends. 

f.  A  flat  strip  of  wood  inserted  under  the  inner 
edge  of  a  picture-frame  and  projecting  beyond  it ; 
usually  gilded.    Called  also  MAT. 

1888  W.  G.  RAWLINSON  in  iglA  Cent.  XIX.  400  Small 
drawings,  .greatly  injured  by  the  very  modern-looking  deep 
gold  flats  brought  close  up  to  them. 

g.  In  various  uses  (see  quots.). 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  464/2  Women  wear  Hair,  .in 
Falls  or  Flats  when  the  hair  hangs  loose  down  about  the 
shoulders.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Flats,  small  white  fresh-water 
fish,  as  roach,  etc.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Flat . .  a 
rough  piece  of  bone  for  a  button  mould.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet,  Mech.  I.  878/1  Flat,  a  surface  of  size  over  gilding. 
1888  Lockwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  Flats,  Flat  Bar  Iron. 
1893  FARMER  Slang,  Flats,  base  money. 

9.  Something  broad  and  shallow. 

a.  A  broad,  flat-bottomed  boat. 

1749  W.  DOUGLASS  Summary  (1755)  I.  461  A  large  scow 
or  flat,  to  carry  persons,  cattle,  and  goods  with  a  canoe- 
tender.  1801  NELSON  in  A.  Duncan  Life  (1806)  194  The 
enemy's  . .  flats  (lugger-rigged)  .  .were  . .  anchored  . .  Three 
of  the  flats  and  a  brig  were  sunk.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors 
Word-bk.,  Flats  . .  lighters  used  in  river  navigation,  and 
very  flat-floored  boats  for  landing  troops.  1879  F.  POLLOK 
Sport  Brit.  Burnmli  I.  21,  I . .  went  up  in  the  first  Govern- 
ment steamer  and  flat  to  Prome. 

b.  A  broad,  shallow  basket  used  for  packing 
produce  for  the  market.     Cf.  A  5  e. 

1640  in  ENTICK  London  II.  181  Packs,  trusses,  flats,  or 
maunds.  1840  New  Monthly  Mag.  LIX.  267  A  basket  . . 
resembling  those  which,  .they  call  butter-flats.  1886  Daily 
News  4  Dec.  5/4  Watercress  . .  costs  the  hawker  at  the  rate 
of  from  ifa.  to  17*.  a  flat.  1889  A.  T.  PASK  Eyes  Thames 
158  The  Mimosa  comes  over  in  small  fiat  hampers  called 
'  flats '. 

c.  A  shallow  two-wheeled  hand-cart. 

1884  Chamb.  Jml.  5  Jan.  9/1  Butchers'  carts,  coster, 
mongers*  flats,  and  other  light  conveyances. 

d.  (See  qnots.) 

1791  HAMILTON  Berthollet's  Dyeing  II.  II.  I.  ii.  32  Silk 
treated  with  these  galls  gained  in  the  dye-bath  or  flat.  1804 
CT.  RUMFORD  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIV.  178  The  broad  and 
shallow  vessels  (flats)  in  which  brewers  cool  their  wort. 

e.  U.S. -fiat-car-  see  A.  15. 
1864  in  WEBSTER. 


PLAT. 

f.  Applied  to  articles  of  dress.  A  low  shoe  or 
sandal  (Irish)  ;  a  low-crowned  hat  (U.S.). 

1834  PLANCHE  Brit.  Costume  375  Brogue-nirleaker,  that 
is  flats  made  of  untanned  leather,  graced  their  feet.  1859 
BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  Flat,  a  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned, 
straw  hat,  worn  by  women.  1864  Miss  WKTHERELL  Old 
Helmet  II.  xvi.  269  But  you  will  not  wear  that  flat  there? 

10.  Ship-building,  a.   (see  quot.  1867.) 

1815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  Flats}  in  ship- 
building, the  name  given  to  all  the  timbers  in  midships.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit.^  Flats,  all  the  floor-timbers  that  have 
no  bevellings  in  mid-ships,  or  pertaining  to  the  dead-flat. 
1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Shiptmild.  v.  95  Horizontal  flats  extend- 
ing between  the  bulkhead  and  a  cast  iron  cellular  stem-post. 
b.  The  partial  deck  or  floor  of  a  particular 
compartment. 

1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Skjfbnild.  ix.  177  Iron  plates  similar 
to  those  used  in  the  flats  of  stoke-holes.  1893  Daily  News 
3  July  5/6  Tank  room,  capstan  engine  flat,  and.  .the  patent 
fuel  space. 

11.  Theat.  A  part  of  a  scene  mounted  on  a  wooden 
frame  which  is  pushed  in  horizontally  or  lowered 
on  to  the  stage. 

1807  Director  II.  331  The  entire  assemblage  of  wings  and 
drops  and  flat.  1836-9  DICKKNS  Sk.  Boz  (1850)  259/1 
A  strange  jumble  of  flats,  flies,  wings  [etc.]. 

12.  House-painting.    A  surface  painted  without 
gloss,  so  as  to  appear  dead:  see  DEAD  a.  13  b. 
Also  the  pigment  employed  for  this  purpose.    Cf. 
FLATTING.     Bastard  flat  (see  qnot.). 

1823  Mechanic's  Mag.  No.  7.  108  The  rooms  .  .  were 
painted  with  Chinese  Flat  on  walls.  1881  YOUNG  Every 
man  his  own  Mechatiic  §  1591  Bastard  Flat  is  thinned  with 
turpentine  and  a  little  oil  .  .  To  procure  a  good  flat,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  perfectly  even  glossy  ground,  and  it 
should  be  of  the  same  tint,  but  a  Tittle  darker  than  the 
finishing  flat. 

13.  slang.  A  person  who  is  easily  taken  in,  and  is 
said  to  be  'only  half  sharp'  ;  a  duffer,  simpleton. 
Cf.  A.  8.    A  prime  flat  (see  qnot.  :8ia). 

1762  GOLDSM.  Nash  Wks.  (Globe)  546/2  If  the  flat  has  no 
money,  the  sailor  cries,  1  have  more  money  than  any  man 
in  the  fair.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Flat,  .any  person 
who  is  found  an  easy  dupe  to  the  designs  of  the  family  is 
said  to  be  a  prime  flat.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  x, 
'  You  wouldn't  be  such  a  flat  as  to  let  three  thousand  a  year 
go  out  of  the  family.' 

14.  Mt(stc.  a.  A  note  lowered  half  a  tone  below 
the  natural  pitch,     b.    In   musical   notation,  the 
sign  b  which  indicates  this  lowering  of  the  note  ; 
a  double  flat  bb  indicates  that  it  must  be  lowered 
by  two  semitones,     c.  Sharps  and  flats  :  the  black 
keys  of  the  keyboard  of  a  piano. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  21  It  can  neuer  be  goode 
musicke,  that  stands  all  vpon  sharpes,  and  neuer  a  flat,  a  1634 
RANDOLPH  Muses'  Looking-Gl.  iv.  v,  The  lutenist  takes  flats 
and  sharps,  And  out  of  those  so  dissonant  notes  does  strike 
A  ravishing  harmony.  1669  COKAINE  Fun.  Elegy  T.  Pilk- 
ington  Poems  78  His  Flats  were  all  harmonious.  1674  PLAY- 
FORD  Skill  Mils.  I.  iv.  15,  I  have  seen  some  songs  with  four 
flats.  1694  PAH.  Trans.  XVIII.  72  Flats  or  Half-notes  to 
other  Keys.  1706  A.  BEDFORD  Temple  Mns.  iii.  57  Methods 
of  altering  their  Tunes,  by  Flats  and  Sharps  placed  at  the 
Beginning.  1806  CALLCOTT  Mus.  Gram.  v.  57  The  mark 


. 

now  used  for  the  Flat  was  originally  the  letter  B.  1834 
MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  215  Twelve  lines  in  each,  of 
hair  and  Indian  hurl,  alternately,  like  the  flats  and  sharps 


,  , 

of  a  piano.    1871  BANISTER  Music  7  A  Flat,  b,  indicates  the 
lowering  of  the  note  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  one  semitone. 

d.  Sharps  and  flats  :    used    punningly  for  (a) 
sharpers  and  their  victims  ;  (K)  recourse  to  weapons. 

(a}  1801  Sporting  Mag.  XVII.  37  There  are  sharps  and 
flats  in  Pans  as  well  as  London.  1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT 
Eng.  Spy  \.  368  That  emporium  for  sharps  and  flats,  famed 
Tattersall's. 

(b)  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxx,  He  was  somewhat  hasty 
with  his  flats  and  sharps. 

15.  Short  tor  flat-racer. 

1811  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVIII.  168  He  had  one  of  the 
finest  flats  in  tne  world  in  training. 

16.  U.S.  colloq.   To  give  the  fat  :  to  give  a  flat 
refusal  (to  a  suitor).   (Cf.  A  6.) 


1859  in  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer. 
17.  . 


attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  flat-like  adj.;  flat- 
catcher,  one  who  takes  in  simpletons  ;  a  swindler  ; 
also  used  of  a  horse  ;  so  flat-catching  vbl.  sb. 

1821  MONCRIEFF  Tom  fj  Jerry  i.  vi.  (1828)  22  Do  you  think 
we  shall  get  the  *flat-catcher  [a  horse!  off  to-day?  1841 
Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  202  Buttoners  are  those  accomplices  of 
thimbleriggers  . .  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  as  flat-catchers  or 
decoys,  by  personating  flats.  1864  Lond.  Rer'.  18  June 
643/2  '  The  Bobby '  or  chinked-back  horse,  is  another 
favourite  flat-catcher.  1821  EGAN  Tom  fy  Jerry  346  The 
no-pinned  hero  . .  gave,  as  a  toast, '  Success  to  *Flat-catch- 
ing'.  1813  Sporting  Mag.  XL1I.  24  It  would  appear  de- 
grading and  ""flat-like. 

t  Flat,  v^  Obs.  Pa.  t.  4  flat(te,  flattide.  [ad. 
OF.  flatir,flater  to  dash,  hurl,  intr.  to  dash,  be 
thrown  down.] 

1.  trans.  To  cast  suddenly,  dash. 

f  1330  Arih.  tf  Merl.  9748  Arthour..Wib  his  sextene,  bat 
on  hem  plat,  And  euerich  a  paien  to  deb  flat.  1362  LANCL. 
P.  PI.  A.  v.  224  Til  vigilate]*  veil  fette  water  at  his  ei^en, 
And  flatte  [v.  r.  flat,  flattide  it]  on  his  face.  1375  Cantic. 
de  Creatione  221  in  Anglia  I.  303  etc.,  Doun  she  flat  here 
face  to  grounde. 

2.  To  smite  or  strike ;  in  quots.  absol. 

£1330  Arth.  ft  Merl.  9562  Bothe  on  helmes  and  ysen 
hatten,  The  dintes  of  swordes  flatten.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
A.  vn.  174  fenne  Faytors  ..  flapten  [?'.  r.  flatte,  flatten]  on 
with  fleiles  from  morwe  til  euen. 


FLAT. 

3.  intf.  To  dash,  rush  ;  to  dart  out. 

CI330  Arl/i.  t,  Mcrl.  5672  For  the  mouthe  he  [a  dragon] 
had  grininge  And  the  long  out  flattinge.  ciOft^Mtrlin 
275  The  saisnes  were  so  many  that  thei  moste  flat  in  to  the 
foreste  wolde  thei  or  noon. 

Flat  (fla*),  ».2    [f.  FIAT  a.] 

t 1.  trans.  To  lay  flat  or  level,  raze,  overthrow  (a 
person  or  building).  Const,  to,  with  (the  earth  or 
ground).  Obs. 

1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  II.  ii,  I  durst  yndertake.  .With 
halfe  those  words  to  flat  a  Puritanes  wife.  1611  SPEED 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  IX.  v.  447  Some  few  [Forts]  wherof..he 
flatted  to  the  ground.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  I.  iv.  5 
She  hath  . .  flatted  their  strongest  Forts.  1637  HEVWOOD 
Royal  King  I.  i,  His  bright  sword . .  Pierced  the  steel  crests 
of  barbarous  infidels,  And  flatted  them  with  earth. 

2.  Naut,  To  force  (the  sail )  flat  or  close  against 
the  mast.  Cf.  FLAT  a.  2  e.  To  flat  in  a  sail  (see 
quot.  1772)  ;  also  absol. 

a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704)  329/2  He 
hears  the  Seamen  cry. .  flat  a  Sheet.  1667-70  DAVENANT  & 
DRYDEN  Tempest  I.  i,  Flat,  flat,  flat  in  the  fore-sheet  there. 
1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  25  Who  flatted  their  Sails  and 
laid  by  till  the  Spanish  Ship  came  up.  1769  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine,  Aback,  the  situation  of  the  sails  when  their  surfaces 
are  flatted  against  the  masts  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  1772 
J.  H.  MOORE  Pract,  Navig.  (1810)  275  To  flat  in,  to  draw  in 
the  aftermost  lower  corner  or  clue  of  a  sail  towards  the 
middle  of  a  ship,  to  give  the  sail  a  greater  power  to  turn 
the  vessel.  To  flat  in  fonvard,  to  draw  in  the  fore-sheet, 
jib-sheet  [etc.],  towards  the  middle  of  the  ship. 

fb.  intr.  Of  a  ship:  To  turn  her  head  from  the 
wind ;  to  go  round  on  her  keel.  06s. 

1622  R.  HAWKINS  Vcy.  S.  Sea  §  34.  85  For  in  lesse  then 
her  length,  shee  flatted,  and  in  all  the  Voyage  but  at  that 
instant,  she  flatted  with  difficultie. 

f  C.  Of  the  wind  :  To  abate,  drop.    Obs. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  m.  i.  297  The  wind  flatted  to  a  calm. 
3.  trans.  To  make  flat  in  shape,    a.  To  reduce 
to  a  plane  surface ;  to  reduce  or  obliterate  the  con- 
vexity,  projections,  or  protuberances  of.     b.   To 
make  broad  and  thin;  to  reduce  the  thickness  or 
height  of,  esp.  by  pressure  or  percussion ;  to  squeeze 
or  beat  flat.     Also  with  down,  out. 
Now  chiefly  in  technical  use ;  ordinarily  FLATTEN. 

a.  1613  M.  RIDLEV  Magn.  Bodies  5  Egge  forme  flatted  at 
the  bottome.     1626  BACON  Sylva  §  477  Take  two  Twigs  of 
seuerall  Fruit  Tres,  and  flat  them  on  the  Sides.      1684  R. 
WALLER  Nat.  Exper.  76  The  Ball  . .  was  flatted  so,  that  it 
would  stand  upon  the  bottom.    1697  CREECH  Manilins  iv. 
980  She . .  Distends  their  swelling  Lips,  and  flats  their  Nose. 
1803  FESSENDEN  Terrible  Tractoration  I.  (ed.  2)  50  note, 
Suppose  that  the  earth  was  flatted  near  the  poles.      1857 
Fraser's  Mag.  LVI.  608  The  smooth  crisp  curves,  .become 
cockled,  flatted,  and  destroyed. 

b.  1651  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  285  The  bullet  itself  was 
flatted.     1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Card.  (1675)  279  In  drying  them 
[Abricots].  .leave  them  whole,  .only  flatting  them,  that  they 
may  be  equal  in  every  part.   1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece  \.  ii.  163 
Make  them  into  Loaves,  and  flat  them  down  a  little.     1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VIII.  09  (TVw  Wasp}  The  composition  is 
at  length  flatted  out  until  it  becomes  a  small  leaf.    1780  Von 
Troifs  Iceland  356  Fishes,  .which  are  to  be  found  in  slate, 
have  been  compressed  or  flatted.    1837  MARRVAT  Dog-Fiend 
Iv,  Smallbones  was  flatted  to  a  pancake.    1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN 
IVatchtfClockm.  128  A  suitable  stone  is  selected  and  flatted 
to  a  proper  thickness  by  holding  it  against  a  diamond  mill 
which  is  kept  wetted. 

C.  To  spread  or  lay  out  flat. 

1709  CONGREVE  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  A  Face  too  long 
shou'd  part  and  flat  the  Hair. 

f  4.  intr.  To  become  flattened.  Of  a  swelling : 
To  go  down,  lose  its  roundness.  Obs. 

1670  COTTON  Espernon  \.  m.  143  A  Harquebuss-shot  . . 
that  passing  through  one  of  his  cheeks  . .  flatted  upon  his 
Gorget.  ^TEMPLE  CureGout  Wks.  1814  TIL  260,  I.  .ob- 
served the  skin  about  it  to  shrink,  and  the  swelling  to  flat 
yet  more  than  at  first.  1725  HUXHAM  Small-pox  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXIII.  393  His  Pox  flatted  and  grew  pale. 

b.  U.S.  To  flat  off :  to  slope  gradually  to  a 
level.  To  flat  out :  to  become  gradually  thinner. 
Hence  fig.  to  fail  in  business ;  to  prove  a  failure, 
to  collapse,  etc. 

1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  To  Flat  out,  to  collapse,  to 
prove  a  faihire_..as_'_The_  meeting  flatted  out'.  1864 
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oblivion.  1863  THOREAU  Cape  Cod  ix.  166  The  bank  flatted 
off  for  the  last  ten  miles.  1865  HOLLAND  Plain  T.  iv.  129 
ihose  who  have  failed  in  trade  ..  or  to  use  an  expressive 
oo  Ie  Phrase'  hav<=  'flatted  out'  in  a  calling  or  profession. 
1887  .i'ROCTOR  Amer.  in  Knowledge  i  June  184/1  To  flat  out, 
to  diminish  in  value—  a  Western  phrase  suggested  by  the 
productlveness  of  metallic  layers  as  th 


thinner 


by 
ey  grow 


1  5.  ?  To  find  the  horizontal  area  of  (land).   Obs. 
thTEnds     "Slerim  Inclos-  Act  J3  To  flat'  set  °ut-  =>nd  allot 

1  6.  tram.  To  render  (wine,  etc.)  insipid  or  vapid. 
1626  see  FLAT 


,      .  . 

1626  [see  FLATTED  4].     ,694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Hero 
strate  by  what  Principles  Wines  and  Spirits 


211  To  demons  y  wat     rncpes 

are  made,  exalted  depressed,  and  flatted. 

' 


tb.  To  make  dull  or  spiritless;  to  make  less 
lively  or  vivid  ;  to  deaden,  depress.  Obs. 

1648  Eikon  Bas.  xvi.  141  Nor  are  constant  Formes  of 
1  ravers  more  likely  to  flat  and  hinder  the  Spirit  of  prayer 
and  devotion  1692  BuRNET/W.Can-ix.T  ,  i  So  great  alength 

r£?,;  '      ST.       »Hearers'  and  '«•"?'  them  «o  sleep.     1697 
Count  E,,.  Mar.  Snoj.  „.  (.709)  9o  Any  considera^I 
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Degrees  of  Sickness  or  Age  flat  the  Senses.  1699  BURNET 
39  Art.  x.  (1700)118  That  Impression  is  worn  out  and  flatted. 
1710  NORRIS  C/ir.  Prud.  vi.  278  A  multitude  of  words . . 
which  serve  only  to  flat  and  deaden  out  devotion. 

f  C.  intr.  To  become  dull,  depressed  or  feeble  ; 
to  droop,  to  slacken.    Obs. 

1654  FULLER  Ephemeris  Pref.  5  Their  loyalty  flatteth  and 
deadeth  by  degrees.  1692  TEMPLE  Mem.  Wks.  I.  448  The 
Hopes  of  those  great  Actions  . .  began  to  flat,  a  1718  PENN 
Maxims  Wks.  1726  I.  819  Our  Resolutions  are  apt  to  flat 
again  upon  fresh  Temptations. 

f  7.  Music.  To  lower  (a  note)  by  one  semitone. 

1674  [see  FLATTING  vbl.  sb.  3].  1685  BOYLE  Effects  of 
Mot.  vii.  88  A  determinate  note,  which . .  was  Ccfa  lit  a  little 
flatted.  (In  some  mod.  Diets.) 

8.  a.  To  cover  (a  surface)  with  flat,  i.e.  lustreless, 
paint,  b.  Carriage-building.  To  remove  the  gloss 
from  (a  surface)  preparatory  to  varnishing.  C.  To 
apply  a  finish  of  size  to  (gilding)  as  a  protection. 

a.  1842-76  GWILT  A  rchit.  §  2290  The  ceilings  . .  to  be 
painted  . .  and  flatted  and  picked  in  with  . .  extra  colours. 
1858  Skyring's  Builders'  Prices  95  Moulded  Skirtings  . .  If 
flatted,  add  ojrf.    1889  Pall  Matt  G.  15  May  i/z  Preferring 
to  set  it  [a  picture]  on  one  side  after  it  has  been  flatted  in. 

b.  1879  CasselFs  Techn.  Ednc.  IV.  222/1  Apply  a  second 
coat  of  black  Japan,  and  flat  again.    The  whole  should  then 
be  varnished  with  hard  drying  varnish,  flatted  down  and 
finished. 

C.    1841  in  MAUNDER  Set.  <$•  Lit.  Treas. 

9.  U.S.  colloq.  To  give  a  flat  refusal  to ;  to  reject 
(a  lover).     Cf.  FLAT  sb.  16. 

1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  To  flat,  to  reject  a  lover ;  as 
..'She  flatted  him'. 

10.  intr.  To  fish  from  a  FLAT  (sb$  9  a). 

1630  Descr.  Tkames(rj5%}75  That  every  Hebberman  shall 
fish  "by  the  Shore  . .  and  not  to  lie  a  Floating  or  Flatting  for 
Smelts  between  two  Anchors  in  the  Midst  of  the  Stream. 

t  Plat,  ».*  Obs.  rare-  *  In  7  flatt.  [?  f.  L. 
flat-  ppl.  stem  of flare  to  blow.]  trans.  ?  To  blow 
(a  trumpet). 

1675  TEONGE  Diary  25  Dec.  (1825)  127  Chrismas  day  wee 
keepe  thus.  At  4  in  the  morning  our  trumpeters  all  doe 
flatt  their  trumpetts,  and  begin  at  our  Captain's  cabin  . . 
playing  a  levite  at  each  cabine  doore. 

t  Flat,  ».*  Obs.  [?  ad.  W.flat-er  to  FLATTER  ; 
cf.  however  FLAITE  z>.l]  To  flatter ;  in  quot.  absol. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JSiieis  iv.  Prol.  240  Quhat  slycht  dissait 
quently  to  flat  and  fene, 

Pla't-boat.     (Also  as  two  words.) 

1.  A  broad   flat-bottomed  boat,  used  for  trans- 
port, esp,  in  shallow  waters. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  209  Almost  every 
inhabitant  hath  his  Almady  or  flat  boat,  wherein  they 
recreate  upon  the  Lake.  1711  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4919/2  They 
have  a  great  number  of  flat  Boats  with  them.  1801  NELSON 
in  Nicolas  Disp.  21  July  IV.  427  A  Flotilla  . .  to  consist  of 
Gun-boats  and  Flat-boats.  1806  Naval  C/iroit.  XV.  90  He 
commanded  a  division  of  flat  boats. 

b.  U.S.  A  large  roughly-made  boat  formerly 
much  used  for  floating  goods,  etc.  clown  the  Missis- 
sippi and  other  western  rivers. 

1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  199  Notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  steam-boats  in  the  Mississippi,  flat  boats  are 
still  much  in  use.  1883  C.  F.  WOOLSON  For  the  Major  iv, 
African  slaves  poling  their  flat-boats  along  the  Southern 
rivers. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  flatboat-man,  'a  hand 
employed  on  a  flat-boat '  (Bartlett). 

_  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  200, 1  felt  a  strong 
inclination  for  a  flat-boat  voyage  down  the  vast  and  beautiful 
Mississippi.  1864  LOWELL  McClellan's  Rep.  Prose  Wks. 
1890  V.  116  A  country  where  a  flat  boatman  may  rise  to  the 
top,  by  virtue  of  mere  manhood. 

Hence  Flat-boat  v.  trans.,  to  transport  in  a  flat- 
boat  (U.S.  colloq.). 

1858  Nat.  Intelligencer  29  July  (Bartlett)  Fruit,  which  he 
flat.boated  from  Wheeling  to  that  point. 

Fla-t-bottom,  sb.  A  boat  with  a  flat  bottom. 
(Cf.  prec.  and  BOTTOM  sb.  7.) 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  337  The  Tarentines.. 
sent  him  great  store  of  flat-bottoms,  galleys,  and  of  all 
sorts  of  passengers.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav. 
i.  xviii.  58  They  use  flat-bottoms,  which  do  great  services 
upon  the  River.  1865  CARI.YLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xix.  v.  510 
Admiral  Conflans.. Makes  little  of  Rodney's  havoc  on  the 
Flatbottoms  at  Havre. 

Fla't-bo'ttom,  a.  =  FLAT-BOTTOMED. 

1598  FLORIO,  Piatta,  a  flat  bottome  boat  or  barge  1660 
F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  70  Where  they  use  flat- 
bottome  boats.  1755  Monitor  No.  16  (1756)  I.  141  Frighted 
out  of  their  senses  with  scarecrows,  invasions,  flat-bottom- 
boats,  &c.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  n  Sept.  n/i  A  flat-bottom 
pontoon,  divided  into.. watertight  sections. 

Fla't-bo-ttomed,  a.  (Stress  equal  or  variable.) 
Having  a  flat  bottom  :  chiefly  of  a  boat. 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castenheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  xiii. 
33  b,  They  haue  no  quiell,  but  are  flat  bottomed.  1692 
Land.  Gaz  .No.  2797/3  Our  Mortar-pieces  are.,  put  upon 
flat-bottom  d  Boats.  1810  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  Flat-bot- 


Gibbs  to  adopt  my  flat-bottomed  form  of  rails  for  the  Crov- 
don  line. 

Pla-t-cap. 

1 1.  A  round  cap  with  a  low,  flat  crown,  worn  in 
the  i6-i7th  c.  by  London  citizens.  Obs. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  it.  i,  Mock  me  all  over 

rton  my  flat-cap,  unto  my  shining  shoes.   1615  J.  STEPHENS 

•iayr.  AM.  292  With  the  same  confidence  that  ignorant 

•s  make  a  broad  face  and  a  flat-cap  to  signifie  King 


FLATHE. 

Harry  the  Eight.     1630  DEKKER  widPt.  If  must  Wh.  i.  Wks. 

1873  II.  no  Flat  caps  as  proper  are  to  Citty  Gownes  As. . 

to  kings  their  Crownes.   1688  R.  TAxAMt  Armoury  in.  i.  11/2. 

1891  C.  CREIGHTON  Hist.  Epidemics  Brit.  483  The  sight 
of  a  Londoner's  flat-cap  was  dreadful  to  a  lob. 

1 2.  One  who  wears  a  flat-cap ;  esp.  a  London 
citizen  or  'prentice.  Obs. 

1600  HEYWOOD  i  Edw.  IV,  i.  Wits.  1874  I.  18  Flat-caps 
thou  call'st  vs.  We  scorne  not  the  name.  1631  DEKKER 
Match  Met  \.  Wks.  1873  IV.  149  King.  What  s  her  Hus- 
band? Lad.  A  flatcap.  1719  D'Usi  EY  fills  IV.  109  The 
Town  of  London,  Where  the  Flat-caps  call  Men  Cousins. 
1822  SCOTT  Nigel  xy,  The  flatcaps  of  the  city. 

3.  A  size  of  writing-paper,  usually  14x17  inches. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

tPla-tchet.  Obs.  Alsoflaehet.  [Cf.  MHG. 
flatsche  broadsword.]  A  sword. 

'577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinshcd  VI.  14  They 
run  like  bedlam  barretors  into  the  streets  with  their  naked 
flatchets.  1583  —  SEneis  in.  (Arb.)  77  In  grasse  theyre 
flachets  and  tergats  warelye  pitching. 

f  Plate,  sb.    Oos.  rare-1.    App.  =  FLATUS  2. 

a  1644  QUARLES  Virg.  Widow  v.  i,  There's  a  Malignant 
Hypocondriacall  Flate  within  her,  which  fumes  up,  and 
disturbs  her  head. 

t  Plate,  v.  Obs.  [app.  a  dial.  var.  of  WLATE, 
to  feel  disgust  or  nausea.]  intr.  To  feel  nausea. 
Hence  -|  Fla  tinff ness,  nausea. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxii.  (14951  676  Oyle 
drastes  is  not  good  to  mete,  For  r.uche  excytyth  flatyngnesse 
&  spewyng^e.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cintrg.  98  |>at  may  be 
knowen.  .bi  swetnes  of  be  moub,  bi  flating  [?'.  r.  wlattynge] 
whanne  bat  a  man  is  fastynge. 

Plated  (fte'-ted),  a.  Phonetics,  [formed  as  if 
pa.  pple.  of  *flate  v.,  f.  FLAT-CS.]  Of  consonant- 
sounds  :  Produced  by  flatus,  i.e.  by  breath  without 
any  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords. 

1887  ELLIS  Speech-sounds  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  382 
[The  sounds  produced  by  expelling  air]  are  fi\ti\trflated. . 
or  voiced. .  or  else  whispered. 

Flateous,  var.  of  FLATUOCS.  Obs. 

Flat  fish,  fla't-fish.  A  name  for  fish  of  the 
family  Pleuronectida;  which  includes  the  sole, 
turbot,  plaice,  etc. 

1710  Lotid.  Gaz.  No.  4742/3  All  sorts  of  flat  and  fresh 
Fish.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  II.  167  Several  flat- 
fish live  many  hours  out  of  the  water.  1870  YEATS  Nat. 
Hist.  Comm.  57  Turbot,  soles,  and  other  so-called  flat  fish 

Fla-t-foot. 

1.  (See  quot.  1884.) 

1870  HOLMES  Syst.  Surg.  III.  693  A  slight  degree  of  flat- 
foot  is  common  in  girls.  1884  Sya.  Soc.  Lex.,  Flat-foot,  a 
condition  of  the  foot  in  which  the  tarsus  does  not  possess, 
or  loses  altogether,  its  usual  arch. 

2.  U.S.  slang.  (See  quot.) 

1887  PROCTOR  Amer.  in  knowledge  i  June  184/1  An 
American  '  flat-foot '  is  a  man  who  stands  firmly  for  his 
party. 

Fla't-foo'tetl,  a.  (Stress  equal  or  variable.  1 

1.  Having  flat  feet,  i.e.  feet  with  little  or  no 

hollow  in  the  sole  and  a  low  instep.     Of  a  horse  : 

Having  flat  hoofs,  with  the  soles  near  the  ground. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  351  There  haue  been  now  of  late, 


and  Flat-footed.  1609  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  n.  70  Pelicans  are 
large  flat-footed  Fowls,  almost  as  big  as  Geese.  1860  MAYNE 
Exp.  Lex.,  Leiopodes,  old  term  . .  applied  by  Galen  . .  to 
those  who  were  flat-footed. 

b.  trans/.  Of  a  rail  =  FLAT-BOTTOMED. 

1889  G.  FINDLAY  Eng.  Railway  42  The  '  fish-bellied '  rails 
were  found  troublesome  to  roll,  and  this  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  flat-bottomed  or  *  flat-footed '  section  of  rail. 

2.  U.S.  colloq.  Downright,  plain  and  positive. 
To  come  out  flat-footed  (for', :  to  make  a  bold  or 
positive  statement  of  one's  opinion,  or  the  like. 

1846  N.  Y.  Herald  30  June  (Bartlett),  Mr.  Pickens..has 
come  out  flat-footed  for  the  administration.  1858  Harper's 
Mag.  Sept.  563  His  . .  bold,  flat-footed  way  of  saying  things. 
1863  GRAY  Lett.  II.  504,  Complaining  of  Lyell  that  he  does 
not  come  out  '  flat-footed '  as  we  say,  as  an  advocate  of 
natural-selection  transmutation. 

Hence  ria  t-foo'tedly  adv.,  Pla^t-foo'teduess. 

1890  Daily  News  13  Sept  3/1  The  human  foot  is  libelled 
by  these  dreadful  coverings,  in  which  many  a  good  player 
flat-footedly  dashes  about.    i88a  Standard  19  Sept  5/1 
Flat-footedness  is  due  to  . .  improperly-made  shoes. 

Flath.  Alsoflaith.  Irish  Hist.  [Irish.]  A 
lord  (see  qnots.). 

1873  SULLIVAN  Introd.  O'Cnrry's  Anc.  frisk  I.  101  The 
first  class  [of  Aires]  were  the  true  lords  or  Flaths,  the 
Hlaford  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  1876  —  in  Encycl.  Brit.  V. 
799  An  aire  whose  family  held  the  same  land  fur  three 
generations  was  called  ^flaith  or  lord. 

t.Plathe,  flath.  Obs.  [Cf.OHG.flado,  MHG. 
flade  flat  cake ;  an  OE.  *floJ5a  has  not  been  found.] 

1.  =FLATHON,  FLAWN. 

c  1450  Inter!.  Gloss.  John  de  Garlands  in  Wright  For. 
127  Flaoncs/artos,  flathen  ystunyd. 

2.  A  name  for  the  ray  or  skate. 

f  1440  Promp.  Pan.  164/2  Flathe,  or  flathe  [sic],  fysche 
I  flay,  or  flacch,  fysch.)  (R)agadies.  1466  Mann.  <$•  Househ. 
Exp.  334  Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr  paid  for  a  fflathe 
.  .xnj.  d.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  II.  127  a.  The  fislie  called  in 
Latin  pastinaca  marina,  whych  is  lyke  vnto  a  ftath.  1577 
HARRISON  Descr.  Eng.  ni.iii.  mHolinshed(\f,^)  1.224  Our 
chaits,  maidens,  kingsons,  flath  and  thornbacke.  ci6oi  J. 
KEYMOR  Dutch  Fishing  (1(64)  8  Soals,  Thomeback,  Floith 
[sic],  Scale,  Brett  [etc.]. 


FLAT-HEAD. 
Fla-t-head. 

1.  One  who  has  a  flat  head  ;  spec,  a  member  of  a 
tribe  of  North  American  Indians  named  from  their 
supposed  practice  of  flattening  their  children's  heads 
artificially. 

The  tribe  now  commonly  known  Ijy  this  appellation  is  the 
Selish  or  Hopilpo  ;  but  '  they  do  not  flatten  the  heads  of 
their  children,  and  appear  never  to  have  done  KO;  the  name 
Flathead  being  at  first  applied  to  them  by  mistake  '  (Eticycl. 
Amer.  1886). 

1837  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  IV.  225  There  are 
flat  -heads  there  {Sierra  Leone]  as  in  other  countries.  1837 
W.  IRVING  Capt.  Honnerille  I.  121  The  Flathead  levelled 
his  piece,  and  brought  the  Blackfoot  to  the  ground.  1841 
CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (ed.  2)  II.  no  The  Chinooks.  .cor- 
rectly  come  under  the  name  of  Flat  Heads,  as  they  are 
almost  the  only  people  who  strictly  adhere  to  the  custom  of 
squeezing  and  flattening  the  head.  1862  D.  WILSON  Preh. 
Man(i%j6)  II.  xxi.  221  The  strange  practice  of  American 
Flatheads  far  to  the  north-east  of  the  Altai  chain. 

2.  Australia.  The  local  name  for  a  fish  of  the 
genus  Ceratodtts, 

183*  BISCHOFI--  /  'an  Diemens  Land  II.  32  The  market  of 
Hobart  Town  is  supplied  with  small  rock  cod,  flat-heads, 
and  a  fish  called  the  perch.  1851  MUNDY  Our  Antipodes 
viii.  195  A  good  basket  of  schnappers  and  flatheads, 

3.  U.S.  '  A  snake  which  flattens  its  head,  as  a 
species  of  Heterodon  '  (fent.  Diet.}. 

1888  BERGEN  in  Pop.  Set.  KTonthly  XXXIII.  660  The  blow. 
snake  of  Illinois  is  variously  known  in  other  localities  as 
hog-nose,  flat-head,  viper,  and  puff-adder. 

4.  Arch.  An  ornament  of  an  archivolt  with  a  flat 
uncarved  surface. 

1883  MOLLETT  Diet.  ArtffA  rch&ol.  ,  Plat-heads,  an  orna- 
ment peculiar  to  the  Romano-Byzantine  period,  which 
decorates  archivolts. 

B.  ctttrib.  Having  a  flat  head  or  top. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  878/1  Flat-head  NaU,  a  forged 
nail  with  a  round,  flat  head.  1891  Scribner's  Mag.  Sept. 
311/1  The  flat-head  houses  of  Brooklyn. 

Fla't-hea'ded,  a.  (Stress  equal  or  variable.) 
a.  Having  a  flat  head  or  top.  f  b-  Wearing  a  flat 
hat. 

1651  LD.  DIGBY  Elvira.  lit.  (1667)  36  A  sharp-pointed  Hat, 
(Now  that  you  see  the  Gallants  all  Flat-headed)  Appears 
not  so  ridiculous,  as  [etc.].  1752  SIR  I.  HILL  Hist.  Anim. 
103  The  larger,  smooth,  and  flat-headed  Amphisbjena.  1853 
SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  iv.  185  Flat-headed  boats. 
1880  G.  MEREDITH  Trtig.  Com.  242  I  have  not  a  spark  of 
sense  to  distinguish  me  from  a  flat-headed  Lapp,  if  she 
refuses.  1881  FREEMAN  Sulij.  Venice  216  This  doorway  is 
flat-headed  and  has  lost  all  mediaeval  character. 

tria'thon.  Obs.  Alsoflathoun.  [ad.med.L. 
flat5n-em,jladdn-em:  see  FLAWN.]  =  FLAWN. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery  Bks.  i.  56  Flathouns  in  lente.  c  1430 
Ibid.  u.  73  Flathonys. 

t  Fla'tile,  a.  Obs.  -  °  [ad.  'L.falil-is  blown, 
f.  flare  to  blow.]  (See  qnot.)  So  f  Flati'lity. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Flattie,  unconstant.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Flatility,  inconstancy.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

tFla-tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [as  if  ad.  'L.flation- 
em,  i.  flare  to  blow.]  Blowing  or  breathing. 

l7o8DoDWELL.fl/w/.Ar«;K<z»<>.$'OT</.i23Theiri'0>],or  Flatus, 
is  by  the  Fathers  supposed  to  continue  so  long,  and  no 
longer,  than  the  Act  of  Spiration,  or  Flation,  lasts. 

Fla-t-iron,  sl>. 

1.  An  iron  with  a  flat  face  for  smoothing  linen,  etc. 
1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  78  A  certain  flat  iron,  which 

she  .  .  held  in  her  hand.  1845  ALB.  SMITH  Fort.  Seatterg. 
Fam.  viii.  (1887)  29  [She]  attacked  a  small  collar  somewhat 
savagely  with  a  flat-iron. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1862  H.  MARRYAT  ]  'ear  in  Sweden  II.  370  Huge  wooden 
triangular  frames,  like  flat-iron  stands.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.l.  878/2  Flat-iron  heater,  a  stove  specially  adapted 
for  heating  smoothing-irons,  a  laundry-stove. 

Hence  Fla-t-iron  v.,  to  smooth  with  a  flat-iron  ; 
Fla:t-i-roning-  vbl.  sb.  (in  quot. 


1865  MRS.  WHITNEY  Gayimrtliys  xxxii.  (1879)  514  Her 
features  levelled  themselves  into  a  plane  of  benignity,  as  if 
they  had  been  suddenly  fl.itironed.  1879  E.  GARRKTT  House 
by  Works\.  113  She  is  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  be  put  down 
by  any  of  your  flat-ironing  processes. 

t  Fla'tive,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type  *flattv- 
us,  {.flare  to  blow.]  Engendering  wind,  flatulent. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  F  vj  b,  Artichokes  .  . 
remove  flative  humours.  1607  BREWER  Lingna  v.  xvii.  M  ij, 
Eate  not  too  many  of  those  Apples,  they  bee  very  flatiue. 

Fla'tland  (flse-t|land).  An  imaginary  land  in 
space  of  two  dimensions  (see  quot.  1884^. 

1884  ABBOTT  Flatland  i.  §  i  (ed.  2)  3  I  call  our  world 
Flatland  .  .Imagine  a  vast  sheet  of  paper  on  which  straight 
Lines,  Triangles,  Squares,  Pentagons,  Hexagons,  and 
other  figures,  instead  of  remaining  fixed  in  their  places,  move 
freely  about,  on  or  in  the  surface,  but  without  the  power  of 
rising  above  it  or  sinking  below  it.  1892  W.  W.  R.  BALL 
Math.  Recr.  x.  IQI  We  may  picture  the  inhabitants  of 
flatland  as  moving..  on  the  surface  of  a  plane  or  between 
two  parallel  and  adjacent  planes. 

Hence  Fla'tlander,  an  inhabitant  of  Flatland. 

1884  ABBOTT  Flatland  ed.  2)  Pref. 

Fla'tling,  fla'tlings,  adv.  and  a.    Obs.  exc. 
arch,  or  dial.     [f.  FLAT  a.  +  -LING(S.] 
A.  adv. 

1.  In  a  prostrate  position,  at  full  length,  flat. 
Often  with  fall,  lie,  etc. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  369  Oft  leddres,  and  men.  .Thai 

K?rt  fall  flailing*  lo  the  ground,    r  1450  MironrSaluacioun 

2501  The  knyghtes  upon  the  grounde  laide  than  the  crosse 

flailing.     1530  LVNDFSAY    Test.   1'apyngo    184   Scho..flat- 
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lyngis  fell,  and  swappit  in  to  swoun.  a  1605  MONTGOMERY 
Fly  t  ing  w.  Polwart  in,  I's  fell  thee  like  a  fluike,  flatlings 
on  the  flure.  1632  LITHGOW  Trait.  \.  37  The  halfe  of  his 
body  and  right  arme  fell  flatlings  in  the  fire.  1895  J.  H. 
MCCARTHY  Loud.  Leg.  III.  118  In  a  moment  he  had 
stumbled  backwards  and  fallen  flatlings  into  the  ditch. 

2.  With  the  flat  side. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  viii.  xxxii,  Sire  tristram.  .smote 
vpon  hym  fyue  or  sixe  strokes  flatlynge  on  the  neck.  1578 
TIMME  Calnine  0n  Gen.  121  This  shaking  sword.. was  not 
always  shaking  with  the  edge  towards  Man,  but  sometimes 
flailing  also.  1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  xxx.  liv,  It  [the 
blow]  lighted  flailing  on  him.  1820  SCOTT  Ivan/we  xlii, 
[His]  sword  turned  in  his  hand,  so  that  the  blade  struck 
me  flatlings.  1868  MOHRIS  Earthly  Par.  i.  321  He  smote 
him  flatling  with  his  sheathed  sword. 

3.  Of  motion  :  On  the  level,  horizontally. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  iv.  Columnes  325  He 
doth  not  ride  Flatling  a-long,  but  vp  the  Sphears  steep  side. 

4.  dial.  Plainly,  peremptorily. 

1847-78  in  HALLIWELL,  Flatlins,  plainly,  peremptory, 
t  B.  adj.  (In  form  flatling  only.)     Of  a  blow  : 
Dealt  with  the  flat  side  of  a  weapon.   Obs. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch,  Alcilnades  211  Flatling  blowes. 
1600  HEYWOOO  Brit.  Troy  xi.  91  A  flatling  blow  that  on 
his  beauer  glancst. 

t  Fla'tlong,  adv.  Obs.  Also  6  Sc.  fiatlangis. 
[f.  FLAT  a.  +  -LONG  ;  an  altered  form  of  prec.] 

1.  In  or  into  a  prostrate  position. 

1570  Henry's  Wallace  v.  mo  Flatlangis  [MS.  thwortour]. 
1600  F.  WALKER  Sp.  Mandeville6^s.,  [They]  let  them  selues 
fall  flatlong  downe  to  the  earth,  a  1632  in  T.  TAYLOR  God's 
Judgem.  1. 1.  xxix.  133. 

2.  With  the  flat  side ;  also,  with  the  flat  sides  in 
contact. 

1580  SIDNEY  A  rcadia  (1622)  304  The  pittilesse  sword . .  did 
but  hit  flatlong.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  34  a,  They  have 
a  device  of  two  sticks  filled  with  corks,  and  crossed  flatlong. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.\\,\.  181.  a  1648  L.  HERBERT/,^  (1886) 
141,  I  . .  clapt  my  left  foot . .  flat-long  to  the  left  side. 

Flatly  (nVtli),  adv.     [f.  FLAT  a.  +  -LY*.] 

1.  In  a  flat  or  prostrate  position.  ?  Obs. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  viii.  xxxviii.  69  He.. ran  And  layd 
hym  at  be  erd  flatly.  1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  fy  Ad.  463  At  his 
looke  she  flatly  falleth  downe. 

2.  a.  With  small   curvature,     b.   As  on   a  flat 
surface ;  without  relief. 

1797  HOLCROFT  Stolberg's  Trav.  (ed.  2)  II,  1.  205  It  was 
very  flatly  arched.  1883  C.  C.  PERKINS  Ital.  Sculpt.  116 
Plants,  fruits,  and  flowers  are.. treated  flatly,  and  not  in 
the  round. 

3.  a.  In  a  plain,  blunt,  or  decisive  manner;  with- 
out ambiguity,  qualification,  or  hesitation  ;  plainly, 
bluntly;  decisively,      b.  In  the  unqualified  sense 
of  the  statement ;  absolutely,  completely. 

a.  1562  COOPER  Anyw,  Priv.  Masse  38  If  I  should  flatly 
deny,  that  the  mynister  receiued.     1578  Chr.  Prayers  in 
Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  541  To  speak  flatly,  those  only  are 
the   things,   that   are.. hurtful   unto   us.     a  1618   RALEIGH 
Prerog.  Parl.  (1^28)  9  He  was  flatly  denied  the  Subsedy 
demanded.    1761-2  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  Ixii.  641  The 
common  council  of  London  flatly  refused  to  submit.     1809 
P.INKNEY  Trav.  France  57  He.. flatly  told  me,  that  I  must 
either  have  that  or  none.     1879  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  II. 
xxix.  389  He  seldom  expresses  any  opinion  one  day  without 
flatly  contradicting  it  the  next. 

b.  1577  tr.  Bullinger^s  Decades  (1592)  TOI  Mankind  being 
flatly  corrupted  by  sinne.     1583  BABINGTON  Commandm. 
i.  (1615)  17  Such  things  as  flatlie  and  directly  are  contrary  to 
the  loue  of  thee.     1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.   iv.  14  Flatly 
against  Scripture.     1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Led.  vii.  246  Which 
is  flatly  impossible.      1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  ii.  §  i.  29 
Of  all  sin  there  is  . .  no   one  more  flatly  opposite  to  the 
Almighty.     1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  187 
This  is  of  course  . .  flatly  impossible. 

4.  In  a  dull  or  spiritless  manner;  without  zest; 
insipidly. 

1644  DIGBY  Two  Treat,  n.  Concl.  461  We  shall  but  flatly 
relish  the  most  poinant  meates.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past. 
Pref.  (1721)  I.  87  That  famous  Passage  of  Lucan.. which 
Brabeuf  has  rendered  so  flatly.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  45. 
3/2  The  Line  [is]  flatly  Dull  and  Poor.  1865  DICKENS  Mut. 
Fr.  in.  vi,  He  did  not  appear  to  have  hidden  anything,  so 
went  off  flatly.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  22  July  3/1  It .  .simply 
says  ineffectively  and  flatly  what  has  been  said  effectively 
and  brightly  by  a  score  of  writers. 

b.  Comm.  \Vith  little  competition. 

1887  Daily  News  8  July  6/8  The  more  important  parcels 
offered  in  public  sale  to-day  went  off  flatly. 

Flatman  (floe-tman).     [f.  FLAT  sb.  +MAN.] 
One  who  navigates  a  flat.     See  FLAT  sl>2  9  a. 
1883  Manch.  Guardian  12  Oct.   5/2   Two   fiatmen  have 
been,  .charged  with  attempting  to  murder  a  woman.     1884 
L'pool  Merc.  14  Feb.  5/10  About  350  fiatmen  employed  on 
the  flats  of  the  Bridgwater  Navigation  Company. 

Flatness  (flse-tnes).     [f.  FLAT  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  flat  or  level ; 
esp.  of  a  country. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parr.  164/2  Flatnesse,  planicies.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  n.  Ixv.  31  Wonderfull  it  remaineth.  .How 
it  should  become  a  Globe,  considering  so  great  flatnesse  of 
Plaines  and  Seas.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Kxerc.  150  They 
try.. the  flatness  of  the  whole  Frame  of  Flooring  again. 
1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  725  The  perfect  flatness  of  the 
coasts.  1838  Murray's  Hand-bk.  N.  Germ.  372  The  weari- 
some flatness  and  monotony  of  their.,  country. 

2.  The  quality  or  fact  of  having  a  small  curva- 
ture ;  diminished  convexity. 

1683  RAY  Corr.  (1848)  134  The  flatness  of  its  bill.  1796 
H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  p.  iv, 
The  flatness  of  the  Earth  at  the  Pole*;.  1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis. 
Paris  (ed.  5)  App.  324  To  Neullly,  to  view  the  bridge,  .cele- 
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brated  for  the  flatness  of  its  arches.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microse. 
i.  ii.  72  Flatness  of  field,  .denotes  the  exact  capability  of 
an  objective  to  show  the  peripheral  or  marginal  portions  of 
the  field  with  the  same  sharpness  as  the  central,  1870 
WHYMPER  in  Alpine  JrnL  V.  6  The  flatness  of  the  curves 
of  the  roches  mout ounces. 

3.  '  Want  of  relief  or  prominence  '  (J.). 

1702  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  iii.  164  One  would  think  the 
Coiner  look'd  on  the  flatness  of  a  figure  as  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  in  Sculpture.  1885  A.  MARY  F.  ROBINSON 
in  Mag.  of  Art  Sept.  478/2  The  brilliant  light  in  which  the 
outline  is  lost,  the  solidity  almost  to  flatness,  .all  remind  us 
of  Hans  Holbein. 

4.  The  condition  of  having  great  breadth  in  pro- 
portion to  the  thickness. 

1878  NEWCOHB  Pop.  Astron.  in.  iv.  344  The  extreme 
thinness  and  flatness  of  the  object. 

5.  Outspokenness,  plainness  (of  speech). 

1887  Poor  Nellie  (1888)  10  He  feared  he  had  contradicted 
the  Archbishop  with  a  flatness  amounting  to  rudeness. 
b.  Absoluteness,  unqualified  condition. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  in.  ii.  123  That  he  did  but  see  The 
flatnesse  of  my  miserie, 

6.  Want  of  incident  or  interest ;  monotony. 
1882-3  H-  S.  HOLLAND  in  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Know?. 

III.  2051  The  prosy  flatness  of  common  life. 

b.  Comm.  Dullness,  lack  of  competition. 
1812  G.  CHALMERS  Dom.  Econ.  Gt.  Brit.  419  The  flatness 
..of  the  trade  of  Ireland.     1891   Times  10  Oct.  12/1  The 
flatness  of  the  American  market. 

7.  Deficiency  in   flavour ;    deadness,   insipidity, 
vapidness. 

1707  J.  MORTIMER  Husb.  xx.  598  Deadness  or  Flatness  in 
Cyder,  which  is  often  occasioned  by  the  too  free  admission 
of  Air  into  the  Vessel.  1861  DELAMER  Kitch.  Card.  93 
Amixture  of  sorrel  corrects  the  peculiar  flatness  of  its  flavour. 

8.  Of  sound:  Deadness. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  157  That  Flatnesse  of  Sound  is 
ioyned  with  a  Harshnesse  of  Sound.  1734  WATTS  Relig. 
Jjtv.  (1789)  160  Long  custom  has  induced  a  sort  of  flatness 
into  these  sounds. 

0.  Want  of  spirit  or  energy ;  apathetic  condition, 
dejectedness ;  lack  of  mental  acuteness  or  alertness  ; 
dulness  of  mind. 

1641  J.  SHUTE  Sarah  $  Hagar  (1649)  84^  Jezebel . .  re- 
proached him  with  a  flatness  of  spirit,  as  if  he  were  not 
worthy  to  sway  a  Scepter.  1671  GLANVILL  Disc.  M.  Stnbbe 
Pref.  Aij  b,  It  would  be  look'd  upon  as  flatness,  or  fear,  if 
I  should  deal  softly  with  such  an  Adversary.  1720  W  ELTON 
Suffer.  Son  of  God  I.  xiii.  332  The  disgust  and  Flattness 
of  our  Souls,  in  Relation  to  those  never-fading  Treasures. 
1802  PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  xxiii.  (1803)  458  The  flatness  of 
being  content  with  common  reasons.  1810  KNOX  &  JEBB 
Corr,  II.  5  A  flatness  of  mind  was  gradually  stealing  upon 
me.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  III.  xxxvi.  97  We  should 
stamp  every  possible  world-  with  the  flatness  of  our  own 
inanity. 

1O.  Of  an  author,  literary  style,  conversation, 
etc.:  Want  of  animation,  brilliancy,  orpointedness; 
prosaic  dulness. 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xvi,  To  help  those  many  infirmities, 
[in  prayer] .  .rudeness,  impertinencie,  flatness,  and  the  like, 
we  have  a  remedy  of  Gods  finding  out.  1715  POPE  Iliad 
Pref.,  Some  of  his  [Homer's]  Translators  having  swell'd 
into  Fustian,  .and  others  sunk  into  Flatness.  1741  WATTS 
Improv.  Mind  \.  \.  §  10  For  some  scores  of  lines  together 
there  is  a  coldness  and  flatness.  1844  STANLEY  A  mold 
(1858)  II.  144  The  flatnesses  of  most  of  those  who  have 
written  on  this  subject. 

Fla't-nose,  sb.  and  a. 

A.  sb.  One  who  has  a  flat  nose. 

16. .  Old  Round,  Call  Philip  flat-nose;  straight  he  frets 
thereat.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852^  I.  456  'You  look 
at  me  so  wistfully1,  says  the  flatnose.  1875  BROWNING 
Aristoph.  Apol.  93, 1  and  the  Flat-nose.  .Oft  make  a  pair. 

B.  adj.  =  P  LAT-NOSED  a. 

1636  W.  DURHAM  in  Ann.  Dubrensia  (1877)  8  The  Flat- 
nose  Satyres.  i6$o  BULWER  Anthropomet.  12  Flat-nose 
Dogs  which  Ladies  keep  for  pleasure.  1881  RAYMOND 
Mining  Gloss.,  Flat-nose  shell,  a  cylindrical  tool  with  valve 
at  bottom,  for  boring  through  soft  clay. 

Fla-t-nosed,  a. 

1.  Having  a  flat  nose. 

1530  PALSGR.  312/2  Flatte  nosed,  caurus.  1575  FLEMING 
Virgil's  Bucol.  x.  9  The  litle  flat  nozde  gotes  Shall  crop 
and  nip  the  tender  twige.  1581  PETTIE  Gnazzo^s  Civ,  Cow. 
i.  (1586)  37  If  their  beloved  bee  flat  nosed,  they  tearme  her 
amiable.  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  it.  vii.  200  The 
Ethiopian  ..  flat-nosed  and  crisp-haired.  1853  HICKIE  tr. 
A rr.j/0/A.  (1872)  II.  648  The  ..  flat-nosed  women  shall  sit  by 
the  side  of  the  beautiful. 

2.  of  a  tool,  as  flat-nosed  graver. 

1871  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.Soc.  XII.  226  A  flat-nosed  graver 
would  have  left  a  smooth  trough. 

tFlatri'Se.  Obs~l  [var.  tfjlate>yt  FLATTERY 
after  the  analogy  of  FAINTISE.]  =  FLATTERY. 

c  1440  Generydes  4042  With  his  fayre  wordes,  full  of  flatrise. 

Flats,  var.  of  FLOTESSE.     Obs. 

Flatted  (flse-ted),  ///.  a.     [f.  FLAT  v.%  +  -Er>i.] 

1.  Laid  flat ;  levelled  with  the  ground  or  surface. 
Of  the  sea  :  Made  smooth  or  calm. 

1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  611  Flatted  or 
made  flat,  squat  us.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables,  Ceyx  <$•  Alcyone 
131  Then  frothy  white  appear  the  flatted  seas.  1715-20 
POPE  Iliad  v.  121  The  yellow  harvests  ..And  flatted  vino- 

¥irds,  one  sad  waste  appear.     1730  THOMSON  Autumn  337 
he  fields  around  Lie  sunk,  and  flatted  in  the  sordid  wave. 

2.  Beaten  or  pressed  out  flat ;  flattened ;  deprived 
of  convexity  or  rotundity;  made  broad  and  thin. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man.  I.  28  The  inferiour  part  of 
Radius  ,.  is  not  onely  at  the  end  flatted,  but  also  ample, 
large.  1650  T.  B[.-VVLEY]  Worcester  s  Apoph.  47  Turning 
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the  flatted  bullet  round  with  his  finger.  1797  W.  JOHNSTON 
tr.  Beckmann's  Invent.  II.  232  Flatted  metal  wire  began 
to  be  spun  round  linen  or  silk  thread.  1812  J.  SMYTH 
Prucl.  Customs  (1821)  68  Coffee  ..  is  convex  on  one  side, 
and  flatted  on  the  other,  with  a  deep  furrow,  which  runs 
along  the  flatted  side.  1879  W.  COLLINS  R  agio's  Life  IX. 
104  He  turns  out  a  tolerably  neat  article,  from  the  simple 
flatted  plates. 

t3.  Made  of  flat  bars.  Obs. 

1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  (1807)  II.  161  The  hurdles,  .are  gene- 
rally of  two  kinds,  either  flatted  or  rodded. 

t  4.  Rendered  vapid  or  insipid.   Obs. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §377  An  Orenge,  Limon  and  Apple  . . 
fresh  in  their  Colour,  But  their  luyce  somewhat  flatted. 

5.  Of  pigments  and  painted  surfaces :  Dead,  dull, 
without  gloss. 

1851  Ord.  f,  Regul.  R.  Engineers  xix.  89  Two  rooms 
Hatted  or  French  grey.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  243 
A  '  flatted ',  dull,  or  unshining  surface. 

t  Fla'tten,  a.   Obs.  rare.     [?  var.  of  FLOTTEN.] 

1.  Of  milk :  ?  Skimmed  (in  qnot.  app.  stale,  sour ; 
pern,  associated  with  FLAT  a.). 

'593  P^T  Jewell-ho.  n.  13  Soke  . .  in  broken  beere,  or 
flatten  milk. 

2.  jig.   =  FLEETEN  a. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Hum.  Lieutenant  in.  v,  What  a  flatten 
face  he  has  now . .  How  like  an  ass  he  looks ! 

Flatten  (floe-t'n),  v.     [f.  FLAT  a.  +  -EN  5.] 

f  1    trans.  To  lay  flat  on  the  ground.  Obs.  rare. 

1712  J.  MORTIMER  Hlisb.  n.  xii,  If  they  [sheep]  should  lie 
in  it  [flax],  and  beat  it  down,  or  flatten  it,  it  will  rise 
again  the  next  rain. 

2.  Naut.    To  flatten  in  (a  sail)  :   to  extend  it 
more  nearly  fore-and-aft  of  the  vessel.     Also  absol. 
(Cf.  FLAT  v.*  2.) 

1839  MARRYAT  Phant.  Ship  x,  Hard  a-port !  flatten  in 
forward  !  1856  R.  H.  DANA  Seamen's  Friend  51  Flatten  in 
your  jibsheets.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord-bk.,  To  fiat  ten 
in,  the  action  of  hauling  in  the  aftmost  clue  of  a  sail  to 
give  it  greater  power  of  turning  the  vessel,  .hence flatten 
infonvard  ..  to  haul  in  the  jib  and  foretopmast-staysail- 
sheets  towards  the  middle  of  the  ship,  and  haul  forward  the 
fore-bowlitie. 

3.  =  FLAT  v  2  3.  a  and  b. 

a.  1630  DONNE  Progr.  SouU  xiv.  Poems  (1654)  298  As  if 
for  that  time  their  round  bodies  flatned  were.     1726  MONRO 
Anat.  ii.  201  The  two  superior  of  these  four  [superior  Dorsal 
vertebrae]  . .  are  flatned  .    by  the  Action  of  the  Musculi 
longi  colli.     1755  JOHNSON,  Flatten,  to  make  even  or  level, 
without  prominence  or  elevation.  1762  H.WALPOLE  Vcrtite's 
Anecd.  Paint.  I.  iv.  98  The  superior  honours  paid  to  Michael 
Angelo,  whose  nose  was  flattened  by  the  blow.     1802  PALKY 
Nat.  Tkeol.  iii.  Wks.  1825  I II.  20  Its  muscular  conformation 
. .  is   throughout  calculated  for  flattening  the  eye.      1883 
Hard-wick's  Pkotogr.    Chem.  (ed.   Taylor)  214   A  longer 
exposure  in  the  Camera  . .  invariabIy_/7rtr/V«s  the  picture, 
destroy!  ig  its  rotundity  and  stereoscopic  effect. 

b.  1751  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Coining,  The  bars  or  plates 
. .  are  passed  several  times  through  a  mill,  to  flatten  them 
further.   1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  353  Beautiful  crystal- 
lizations regularly  flattened.      1871   L.   STEPHEN   Playgr. 
Europe  ii.  §  i.  78  We  were  frequently  flattened  out  against 
the  rocks,  like  beasts  of  ill  repute  nailed  to  a  barn. 

fig.  1884  ST.  L.  HERBERT  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  242  Reason 
. .  snubbed  and  flattened  out  the  emotion.  1880  BARRERF. 
&  LELAND  Slang,  'Vo  flatten  out  (American)  'I  flattened 
him  out '  i.  e.,  I  had  the  best  of  him,  of  the  argument. 

4.  intr.  for  refl.  To  become  flat,  or  more  flat ; 
to  lose  convexity  or  protuberance ;  to  grow  broad 
at  the  expense  of  thickness.    Also  with  oat. 

(11721  KEILL  Maupertuis'  Diss.  (1734)51  The  Spheroid 
that  continually  flattens.  1734  WATTS  Reliq.  Jitv.  11789)  85 
Our  reaj  form  grows  cold  and  pale  . .  it  flattens,  it  withers 
into  wrinkles.  1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  II.  97  On 
approaching  the  coast,  the  surface  of  the  country  flattens, 
and  approaches  water-level.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist. 
I.  149  The  horn  . .  flattens  and  turns  inwards.  1884  H. 
jAmsLitUl  Tour  109  (Cent.  Diet. I  As  I  proceeded  it  [the 
country]  flattened  out  a  good  deal.  1885  L.  WINGFIELD 
Barbara  Philfot  III.  v.  132  A  glittering  doll  in  a  shop- 
window  causeth  the  noses  of  the  bystanders  to  flatten.  1893 
Westm.  Gaz.  18  Mar.  8,'i  The  dip  of  the  reef  '  flattens'. 

b.  Of  the  wind  or  a  storm :  To  decrease  in 
force.  Cf.  FLAT  v2  2  c. 

1748  ANSON  ]'oy.  i.  viii.  79  The  storm  at  length  flattening 
to  a  calm.  1803  Naval  Chron.  XIII.  239  The  Wind 
flattening.. she  missed  stays. 

5.  trans.  To  make  '  flat',  vapid,  or  insipid.  Also 

1631  SANDERSON  Sena.  II.  2  As  if  all  use  of  rhethorical 
ornaments.. did  adulterate,  corrupt,  and  flatten  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Kodies  n.  v.  22t  The 
Celestial  Bodies . .  do  ferment  or  flatten  the  Air.  1755  JOHN- 
SON, Flatten,  to  make  vapid. 
b.  intr.  to  become  insipid. 

1692  R.  L'ESTRANG.E  Fables  clxi.  132  Satisfactions  that 
flatten  in  the  very  tasting.      1702   Eug.    Tkeophrast.  254 
Without  some  tincture  of  Urbanity,  good  Humour  flattens 
for  want  of  Refreshment  and  Relief. 

6.  trans.   To  make  dull,  deprive  of  attraction 
interest,  or  impressiveness  ;  also  to  flatten  down. 

1693  W.  FREKE Set.  Ess.  xxxiv.  210  When  you  gallop 
over  a  good  Author,  you  ..  flatten  him,  and  lose  hflf  h?s 
Life  and  Substance      1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  204  r.  It 
flattens  the  Narration,   to  say  his  Excellency  in  a  Case 
which  is  common  to  all  Men.     ai7ts  BURKET  Own  Time 

:  I  he  odiousness  of  the  crime  grew  at  last  to  be 
so  much  flatten'd  by  the  frequent  executions.  1820  LAMB 
i.m.  (1888;  ll.  57  1  hat  I  did  not  write  . .  was  simply  that 
he  was  to  come  so  soon,  and  that  flattens  letters.  i88g 
Spectator  14  Dec.  840  When  the  pilgrims  . .  break  out  into 
verse,  they.. flatten  down  what  had  been  far  more  effective! v 
and  imaginatively  said  in  prose. 
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t 7.  To  deprive  of  energy  or  '  fire  ' ;  to  depress. 
Also  with  away.  Ola. 

1683  R.  GKOVK  Persnas.  Communion  22  Our  Passions 
..may  be  Charmed,  or  Raised,  or  Flattened.  1709  STEELE 
Taller  No.  47  r  3  He  was  sunk  and  flattened  to  the  lowest 
Degree.  1772  J.  ADAMS  Diary  23  Nov.  Wks.  1850  II.  305. 
I  find  they  are  both  cooled,  both  flattened  away.  1790 
BURKE  Corr.  IV.  362  So  far  from  endeavouring  to  excite 
this  spirit,  nothing  has  been  omitted  to  flatten  and  lower  it. 

b.  To  cause  (a  market)  to  become  depressed. 
1891  Daily  News  12  Nov.  2/1  These  two  influences  sufficed 
to  flatten  all  the  markets. 

8.  To  lower  (a  musical  note)  in  pitch ;  also  absol. 
1824  Mirror  III.  105/2  Flattening  and  sharpening  and 

rosining  bows.  1825  DANNF.LEY  Diet.  Mus.,  "Va  flatten,  to 
lower  a  note  one  or  two  half  tones.  1872  BANISTER  Music 
55  That  same  note  sharpened  or  flattened. 

9.  To  paint  (a  surface)  so  that  it  shall  have  no 
gloss;  to  deprive  (paint)  of  its  lustre.     Also  absol. 

1823  CRABB  Tec/in.  Diet.,  To  flatten,  is  to  give  a  newly 
painted  wall  such  a  coat  of  colour  as  takes  off  its  glossy 
appearance.  1874  W.  CROOKES  Dyeing  f,  Calico  Print,  vii. 
517  The  colouring  matter  may  also  be  flattened  or 
deprived  of  its  lustre. 

10.  Tanning :  see  qnot. 

1878  Urt's  Diet.  Arts  III.  95  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  calf- 
skin, it  is  skived  and  then  shaved,  or,  as  it  is  called,  flat- 
tened at  right  angles  to  the  skiving. 

Flattened  i  fla-t'nd  ,  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -  ED  i .] 

In  senses  of  the  verb. 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  IV.  113  Long  slender 
thread-shaped  but  flattened  leaves.  1833  IJ.  RITCHIE  Wand, 
by  Loire  39  The  bridge  is  composed  of  fifteen  flattened 
arches.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  ii.  27  Its  shape  is  that  of 
a  flattened  cone.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  rhaner. 
290  Rings,  of  which  the  outer  at  least  consist  of  broad 
flattened  pieces. 

Jig.  1874  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Brcakf.-P.  621  Is  wisdom 
flattened  sense  and  mere  distaste  ? 

Flattener  (flse-t'naj).  [f.  as  prec.  -I-  -KB'.] 
One  who  flattens  ;  something  used  for  flattening. 

1741  [see  FLATTER  s£.2  i].  1864  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Ct.  IV. 
xvi.  yi.  329  There  followed  a  dryness  between  the  divine 
Emilie  and  the  Flattener  of  the  Earth  [/.  e.  Maupertuis, 
from  his  having  proved  the  flattening  of  the  earth  at  the 
poles.]  1875  Plain  Needle-work  14  An  old  tooth  brush  handle, 
which ..  might  be  called  the  'flattener'.  1879  J.  PATON  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  X.  661/2  The  flattener,  with  a  piece  of  charred 
wood,  rubs  it  [the  opened  cylinder  of  glass]  quite  smooth. 

Flattening,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  The   action   or   process  of  making    flat.     In 
Glass-making,  the  process  of  laying  out   (sheet- 
glass)  flat. 

J^79  J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  660/2  The  opening, 
flattening,  or  spreading  of  the  glass,  llnd.  661/1. 

2.  The  process  of  becoming  flat ;  the  condition 
of  being  flattened. 

1726  MONRO  Anal.  11.  199  This  Flatning  on  their  Sides  . . 
is  of  good  Use.  1854  W.  K.  KELLY  tr.  Arago's  Astron. 
131  The  flattening  at  the  poles  [of  the  earth].  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  xxiv.  359  These  disks  [in  ice]  have  been 
mistaken  for  bubbles ..  and  their  flattening  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  pressure  [etc.].  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  xix.  325  The 
earth's  flattening  is  very  much  less  proportionally  than  that 
of  the  orange. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  in  Glass-making: 
see    i),  as  flattening  arch,  furnace,    iron,    kiln, 
oven,  stone,  tool. 

1879  J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  661/2   The  waggon 
then  goes  back  to  the  "flattening  arch.      1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  I.  878/2  *FlatleniHg.furnace.     1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  *l''tattcning-iron,  a  laundress's  or  workman's 
smoothing  iron.     1872  W.   R.  GREG  Enigmas  272  That.. 
God  will  pass  a  flattening-iron  over  all.. and  smooth  out 
every  salient  individuality.     1879  J.  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
X.  661/2  The  *flattening  kiln  . .  consists  of  two  chambers 
built  together,  the  one   for   flattening   the   cylinders,   the 
other  for  annealing  the  sheets  ..  The  cylinder,  after  being 
gradually  reheated,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  'flattening 
oven,  upon  a  smooth  stone,     llnd..  The  "flattening  stone  or 
table,  mounted  on  a  movable  waggon. 

t  Fla'tter,  rf.1  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  flatour, 
(vlatour),  5  flater,  6  flatter,  [a.  OF.jfaMv, 
flateour,flatetir,  agent-n.  I.  flater  to  FLATTER.]  = 
FLATTEKEH. 

1340  Ayenb.  256  Ulatours  and  lyejeres  byeb  to  grat  cheap 
me  hare  cort.  c  1400  Cato's  Morals  8  in  Cursor  M.  App. 
tv.  1669  Alle  fals  Haters,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  7>»r(i868)  123 
Beter  is  the  frende  that  prikithe  thanne  the  flatour  that 
oyntethe.  1539  Mirr.  Mag.,  Mmitrajfs  Baniskm.  xi, 
And  whyle  the  rest  prouyded  for  this  thing,  I  flatter  I 
brake  fayth  and  promise  both. 

Flatter  (firtei),  sb.*    [f.  FLAT  v.  +  -ER  i.] 

1.  A  workman  who  makes  something  (e.g.  a  blank 
or  planchet,  a  hide  or  skin,  etc.'!  flat. 

1714  MANDEVILLE  Fat.  JSea  (,7ts)  I.  249  The  silver-spin- 
ner, the  flatter,  the  wire-drawer  . .  and  the  refiner.  1741 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Flatter  or  Flattener.  See  Coining.  1885 
C. .  1 .  DAVIS  Mannf.  Lcallier  xxix.  497  The  sides  next  go  to 
a  flatter,  who  levels  off  the  shanks,  .with  a  currier's  knife 

i.  A  tool  used  in  making  things  flat,  e.  g.  a  very 
broad-faced  hammer  used  by  smiths. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  878/2  /%/ter(Wire-drawingl 
a  draw-plate  with  a  flat  orifice,  to  draw  out  flat  strips 
Sn-  ,  '""•"ch-springs,  skirt-wire  [etc.].  1888  LtdrtuS* 
Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  Flatter,  a  species  of  hammer  used  by 
smiths.  Its  use  is  to  finish  over  broad  surfaces  which  have 
beenbrought  to  size  by  the  sledge  and  set  hammer. 

t  Fla'tter,  sb?  Obs.     [f.  next.]     Flattery. 

'593-4  SYLVESTER  Profit  Imfrisomn.    437   O   that   hee 

I  =»r  rn  £rCfed,?le  Se'P<™s  "alter  Before  th'  eternall 
Law  of  all  the  Worlds  Creator 


FLATTER. 

Flatter  (flse'tM),  v.1  Forms  :  a.  3  flatter-en, 
4-6  flater\e  n,  (5  flateryn),  6  flattir,  6-  flatter. 
0.  4vlaterien.  [Of  somewhat  doubtful  etymology. 
In  sense  it  represents  OF.  flatc-r  (mod.F.y?<z//«-), 
—fr.flatar;  the  primary  meaning  of  this  word  is 
believed  to  be  'to  flatten  down,  smooth';  hence 
'to  stroke  with  the  hand,  caress'  (a  sense  still 
current  in  Fr.) ;  this  sense,  as  well  as  that  of  OF. 
flater,  -ir  to  dash  to  the  ground,  is  plausibly  ac- 
counted for  by  derivation  from  the  Teut.  word 
which  we  have  as  FLAT  a.  The  normal  form  which 
flat-er  should  assume  when  adapted  into  E.  is  the 
rare  Sc.  FLAT  v.  As  ME.  did  not  adapt  Fr.  vbs. 
by  addition  of  a  suffix  -er  to  the  stem,  or  adopt 
them  in  their  infinitive  form,  the  Eng.  flatter 
cannot  be  paralleled  with  Ger.  flattircn,  MDu. 
flattc'ren,  Svf.Jtattera,  which  are  normally  formed 
adaptations  fronvthe  French;  it  might  however 
have  arisen  by  association  of  the  vb.  with  its  deri- 
vatives, Qf.flatere,  -our  FLATTER  sb.i,  zn&Jlalerie 
FLATTERY.  More  probably,  however,  the  native 
FLATTER  v.-,  an  onomatopoeia  expressive  of  light 
repeated  movement,  may  have  developed  a  sense 
resembling  the  primary  sense  of  the  F.  word,  and 
hence  have  been  accepted  as  its  equivalent.  Cf. 
ON.  flaCra,  MSw.  flakra,  flikra,  to  flatter,  all 
prob.  of  onomatopoeic  origin.  It  may  be  signifi- 
cant that  in  the  earliest  instance  of  ME.  flatteren 
it  occurs  as  a  various  reading  for  flakeren,  which 
corresponds  precisely  to  MSw.y?rt/tra  just  cited.] 

f  1.  intr.  Of  an  animal,  bird,  etc. :  To  show  de- 
light or  fondness  (by  wagging  the  tail,  making  a 
caressing  sound,  etc.).  Const,  upon,  with.  Obs. 

(1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  815  Lyk  to  the  scorpioun  .. 
That  flaterest  with  thin  heed  whan  thou  wilt  stynge.  1387 
TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  II.  431  pat  fpules  at  Diomedes 
temple  springeb  water  and  flatereb  wib  be  Grees.  1583 
HOLLYBAND  Catnpo  di  Fior  41  'Here  is  a  meery  litle  dogge: 
See  how  he  flattereth  with  his  tale.  1607  TOPSELL  Fcnir-f. 
Beasts  105  She  [the  Cat]  hath  one  voice  to  beg  and  to 
complain  ..  another  among  hir  own  kind,  by  flattring,  by 
hissing,  by  puffing,  by  spitting.  Ibid.  160  Dogges  . .  who 
would  fawne  &.  gently  flatter  vpon  all  those  which  came 
chastly  &  religiously  to  worship  there. 

t  b.  trans.  Karely  nsed  in  Fr.  sense  :  To  touch 
or  stroke  lightly  and  caressingly.  Obs. 

[1580  BARET  Alv.  F  666  To  feele  and  handle  gently,  to 
natter,  to  dallie,  and  deceiue,  palpo\  1599  H.  BUTTES 
Dytts  drie  Dinner  M,  Trout  is  a  fish  that  loveth  to  be 
nattered  and  clawed  in  the  water.  1650  [see  FLATTERING 
ppl.  a.  4].  1723  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Set,  The  Bees 
that  compose  his  Train . .  flatter  him  with  their  Trumps. 

2.  To  try  to  please  or  win  the  favour  of  (a  person) 
by  obsequious  speech  or  conduct ;  to  court,  fawn 
upon,     f  Also  intr.  to  flatter  with. 

1340  Ayenb.  61  pe  blondere  defendeb  and  excuseb  and 
wryej?  be  kueades  and  be  zennes  of  ham  bet  he  wyle 
ulateri.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  344  pes  men.. 
flateren  hem,  for  bei  hopen  to  haue  wynnyng  of  hem.  1387 
TREVISA  lligden  (Rolls)  III.  315  5if  bou  woldest  flatere  wif> 
Denys  be  kyng,  bou  schuldest  noujt  wasche  bese  wortes. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  164  Flateryn,  adulor.  1559  Mirr. 
Mag.,  11'orcesier  ii,  To  frayne  the  truth,  the  living  for  to 
flatter.  1593  SHAKS.  Rick.  II,  n.  i.  88,  I  inocke  my  name 
(great  King)  to  flatter  thee.  a  1744  POPE  Epitaph  xv,  One 
poor  Poet  . .  Who  never  flatter  d  Folks  like  you.  1764 
GOLDSM.  TraT.  362  Yet  think  not . .  I  mean  to  flatter  kings, 
or  court  the  great.  1830  TENNYSON  Mermaid  43  The  bold 
merry  mermen . .  would  sue  mef  and  woo  me,  and  flatter  me. 
1842  LVTTON  Zanoni  l.  i.  5  Vet  was  he  thoroughly  unsocial. 
He  formed  no  friends,  flattered  no  patrons. 

al'sol.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  147  Ancres  and  here- 
mites  bat  eten  Dote  at  nones,  And  freres  bat  flateren  not. 
1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxiii.  82  Them  nedeth 
nought  to  glosen  ne  to  flateren,  for.. hope  of  yeftes. 

3.  To  praise  or  compliment  unduly  or  insincerely, 
t  Const,  of.     f  Also  in  weaker  sense,  to  gloss  over, 
palliate  (faults),   speak  too    leniently  to  (an  of- 
fender),    f  Formerly  also  intr.  to  flatter  with. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  222  (MS.  Cleop.  C.  vi)  Men.  .bet  flattereS 
[other  texts  faltreS,  flakereS]  hire  of  freolac.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Prov.  xxviii.  23  He  that  rebuketh  a  man,  shall  fynde 
more  fauoure  at  y«  last,  then  he  that  flatreth  him.  1552 
LATIMER  Serin.  31  Jan.,  Here  learne  . .  not  to  flatter  with 
any  body  when  they  do  . .  wickedly,  for  Christ,  perceauing 
his  disciples  to  be  vnbeleuers,  flattered  them  not,  but.. 
rebuked  them  for  their  faultes.  1659  RAY  Corr.  (1848)  2, 
I  would  not  be  flattered,  I  am  not  so  fond  of  my  own  con- 
ceits. 1738  POPE  Epil.  Sat.  I.  86  Let.  .ev'ry  Fool  and  Knave 
Be  grac'd  thro'  Life,  and  flatter'd  in  his  Grave.  Mod.  '  Your 
beautiful  voice — '  'Ah!  you  are  flattering  me.' 

absol.  1500-20  ?DUNBAR  Poems  (1893)  310  Wryte  I  of 
liberalise.  .Than  will  thay  say  I  flatter  quyte.  1548  HALL 
Chron.  Edw.  IV,  198,  I  neither  dare  nor  wil  write  . .  lest 
. .  some  men  might  thynke  that  I  flattered  a  title.  1782 
COWPER  Table  T.  88  The  lie  that  flatters  I  abhor  the  most. 

4.  To  gratify   the  vanity  or  self-esteem  of;  to 
make  self-complacent ;  to  make  (one)  feel  honoured 
or   distinguished.      Also,    To   tickle    (a   person's 
vanity). 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5941  Another  sbal  have  as  moche  . .  for 
right  nought  . .  If  he  can  flater  hir  to  hir  pay.  1560  BIBLE 
(Genev.)  Ps.  xxxvi.  2  He  flattereth  himselfe  in  his  owne 
eyes.  1601  SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  n.  i  208  When  I  tell  him,  he 
hates  Flatterers,  He  say*,  he  does;  being  then  most 
flattered.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Al'hf  Couti 
i  Apr.,  It  is  the  emperor's  in:erest  to  flatter  them.  1791 
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MRS.  RADCLIM-E  Rom.  Forest  viii,  I  am  ..  flattered  by  tlit 
distinction  you  offer  me.  1845  M.  PATTtaos  Ess.  (1889)  I.  22 
This  was  intended  to  flatter  the  bishop's  vanity,  a  1864 
PKESCOTT  (Webster),  Others  he  flattered  by  awung  their 
advice. 

trans/.  1864  TENNYSON  Ayhner's  F.  175  A  splendid 
presence  flattering  the  poor  roofs. 

5.  To  play  upon  the  vanity  or  impressionable- 
ness  of  (a  person) ;  to  beguile  or  persuade  with 
artful  blandishments;    to  coax,  wheedle.     Const. 
front,  info,  to,  out  of.    f  Also  intr.  to  flatter  with. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxx.  43  In  me  was  falset  with 
every  wicht  to  flatter.  1537  MATTHEW  Jndg.  xvi.  5  Flatter 
with  hym  [1539  TAVERNER  Flatter  him]  &  se  wherin  hys 
great  strenght  lyeth.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  21 
As  waywarde  children  the  more  they  bee  flatered  the  worse 
they  are.  1591  Troitb.  Raigne  K.  John  n.  (1611)  82  For 
Priests  and  women  must  be  flattered.  1592  WARNER  Alb. 
Eng-  vn.  xxxiv.  (1612)  167  He  flattered  his  Neeces  from 
their  mother.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  \\.  i.  §  24.  65  Or  did 
he  hope  . .  to  flatter  Heaven  into  a  consent?  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  x.  42  Man  should  be  seduc't  And  flatter'd  out  of  all, 
believing  lies  Against  his  Maker.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Flatter,  to  coaks,  soothe  up  or  wheedle.  1833 
ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1849)  II.  ix.  §  51.  276  You  may 
easily  flatter  a  tyrant :  but  to  flatter  twenty-five  millions 
of  people  is  as  impossible  as  to  flatter  the  Deity  himself. 

absol.  1611  BIBLE  i  Esdras  iv.  31  The  King  was  faine  to 
flatter,  that  she  might  be  reconciled  to  him  againe. 

6.  To  beguile,  charm  away  (sorrow,  etc.)  ;  also, 
to  beguile,  charm  to  (tears),  arch. 

1580  SIDNEY  A  rcadia  i.  (1629)  52  A  place  for  pleasant nesse, 
not  vnfit  to  flatter  solitarinesse.     1597  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill, 
iv.   iv.  245    Flatter   my   sorrows   with   report  of  it.     1820 
KEATS  Eve  St.  Agnes  iii,  Music's  golden  tongue  Flatter'd 
to  tears  this  aged  man.     1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixviii. 
39  If  nor  books  I  send  nor  natter  sorrow  to  silence. 

7.  To  encourage  or  cheer  (a  person)  with  hopeful 
or  pleasing  representations ;  to  inspire  with  hope, 
usually  on  insufficient  grounds.     Also,  To  foster 
(hopes),     -f*  Formerly  also  intr.  to  flatter  with. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  109  Fortune  gan  flateren  . .  bo 
fewe  . .  And  byhight  hem  longe  lyf.  1393  [see  FLATTERING 
PPL  a.  2.]  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1351/1  My 
lord,  you  are  verie  sicke,  I  will  not  flatter  with  you.  1593 
SHAKS.  l^en.  fy  Ad.  989  Hope,  .doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts 
vnlikely.  1597  —  2  /*<*•  ^^>  *•  "i-  29  Flatt'ring  himselfe 
with  [Qo.  in]  Proiect  of  a  power  Much  smaller,  then  the 
smallest  of  his  Thoughts.  1601  —  Twel.  N.  i.  v.  322  Desire 
him  not  to  flatter  with  his  Lord,  Nor  hold  him  up  with 
hopes  ;  I  am  not  for  him.  1730-1  SivifCs  Lett.  (1766)  II.  123 
Now  were  you  in  vast  hopes  you  should  hear  no  more  from 
me.  .but  don't  flatter  yourself.  1762  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's 
Anecd.  Paint.  (1765)  I.  vi.  137  The  Carews  . .  were  flattered 
with  the  hopes  of  this  match.  1794  PALEY  E-vid.  n.  v. 
(1817)  23  It  was  his  business  to  have  flattered  the  prevailing 
hopes.  1843  TENNYSON  Two  Voices  204  Wilt  thou  make 
everything  a  lie  To  flatter  me  that  I  may  die?  1855  PRES- 
COTT  Philip  //,  I.  n.  ix.  243  Men  had  flattered  themselves. . 
with  the  expectation  of  some  change  for  the  better.  1890 
Daily  News  24  Nov.  3/5  The  Irish  filly  never  flattered  her 
backers. 

absol.     1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  172  Desire,  .sweetely  flatters. 
b.  To  please  with  the  belief,  idea,  or  suggestion 
that.     Now  chiefly  reft. 

1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  <$•  Ad.  978  Reuiuing  ioy  bids  her  re- 
ioyce,  And  flatters  her,  it  is  Adonis  voyce.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  165  F  i  Their  People  might  flatter  themselves 
that  Things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  really  are.  1753  HUME 
Let.  5  Jan.  in  Burton  Life  fy  Corrcifyb)  I.  378  My  friends 
flatter  me . .  that  I  have  succeeded.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt, 
Chr.  I.  Pref.  13,  I  flatter  myself  . .  I  have  given  reasonable 
satisfaction,  a  1796  BURNS  'As  I  was  a  wandering', 
I  flatter  my  fancy  I  may  get  anither.  1844  DISRAELI 
Cotiittgsby  v.  iv,  They  flattered  themselves  it  might  be 
done.  1883  STEVENSON  Treasure  Isl.  iv.  xvi,  We  flattered 
ourselves  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
a  half-dozen. 

8.  To  *  caress ',  gratify  (the  eye,  ear,  etc.). 
Johnson  describes  this  as  (a  sense  purely  Gallick' ;    but  it 

occurs  in  his  own  writings,  and  is  now  established. 

1695  DRYDEN  Observ.  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  Paint.  130 
A  Consort  of  Voices  . .  pleasingly  fills  the  Ears  and  flatters 
them.  1722  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  206  He  might . . 
be  flattered  with  some  verdures  and  the  smiles  of  a  few 
daisies  on  the  banks  of  the  road.  1882  STKVENSON  New 
Arab.  Nts,  (1884)  120  The  beauty  of  the  stone  flattered  the 
young  clergyman's  eyes. 

absol.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  80  F  2  The  Hill 
flatters  with  an  extensive  View. 

9.  To  represent  too  favourably;  to  exaggerate  the 
good  points  of.     Said  esp.  of  painters,  or  the  like. 

1581  PETTIE  Gnazzo"s  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  4  But  if  I  flatter 
not  my  selfe,  I  have  a  whole  minde  within  my  crasie  bodie. 
1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  192  Yet  the  Painter  flatter'd 
her  a  little.     1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  vi.  x.  222  If  Art  have 
not  flatter'd  Nature.     1763  H.  WALPOLE  yertite's  A  need. 
Paint.  IV.  18  Oliver  . .  said  to  him  '  Mr.  Lely,  I  desire  you 
would  use  all  your  skill  to  paint  my  picture  truly  like  me, 
and  not  flatter  me  at  all.'     1768 — Hist.  Doubts  95   How 
much  the  characters  of  princes  are  liable  to  be  flattered  or 
misrepresented.     1885  E.  GARRKTT  At  any  Cost  x.  169  My 
friends  do  not  think  that  my  portrait  flatters  me. 

absol.  1634  PRYNNE  Documents  agst.  Prynne  (Camden) 
25  A  Queene,  in  whose  prayse  it  is  impossible  for  a  poett  to 
fayn,  or  orator  to  flatter.  1758  HOME  Agis  Ded.?  A  grate- 
ful imagination  adorns  its  benefactor  with  every  virtue,  and 
even  flatters  with  sincerity. 

10.  With  adverbs.   To  flatter  in  (nonce-use"  :  to 
usher  in  or  help  forward  with  flattery.      To  flatter 
up:  "^  (ft)  to  indulge  unduly,  pamper,  'coddle'; 
(£)  to  flatter  extravagantly ;  to  work  (oneself)  up 
into  self-complacency  ;  (/)   nonce-use,  to  call  up 
(a  smile)  by  flattery. 
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1588  SHAKX  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  824  To  flatter  vp  the^e  powers 
of  mine  with  rest.  1669  DRYDEN  Tyrannick  Love  \\.  i, 
I,  like  the  Fiends,  will  Hatter  in  his  Doom.  1848  J,  WATER- 
WORTH  Canons  <y  Decrees  Trent  38  No  one  ought  to  flatter 
himself  up  with  faith  alone.  iSpi  G.  MEREDITH  One  of  our 
Conq.  III.  xiii.  273  'We  go',  Victor  said  to  Nataly,  and 
flattered-up  a  smile  about  her  lips. 

Hence  Flattered  ppl.  a. 

CI44O/ *romp.  Pan-.  164  Flateryd,  fuiulains.  i665M.\NLEY 
Cretins'  Law  C,  Warres  165  His  Mind  was  so  elevated  into 
a  flattered  Conceit  of  himself.  1714^  SHAFTESB.  Misc.  Refl. 
v.  i,  They  become,  like  flatter'd  Princes,  impatient  of  Con- 
tradiction. 1725  YOUNG  Love  Fame  i.  13  Flatter'd  crimes 
of  a  licentious  age,  Reproach  our  silence.  1888  Sat.  Rev. 
23  June  773/2  'the  flattered  monarch  refused  to  interfere. 

t  Fla'tter,  z/.-  Obs.  [Onomatopoeic;  tf..  flacker  > 
Jhitter,  flitter.]  intr.  To  float,  flutter. 

c  I375BARBOUR  Troy-bk.n.  1752  He  ..  Flatterand  amange 
be  wawes  wode  With  gret  force  of  his  armes  gane  swyme. 
?<ii45o  Chancels  Knt.'s  T.  1104  (Petworth  MS.)  Aboue 
her  hede  her  dowues  flateringe  [other  texts  flikeringe]. 
a  1803  Sir  Patrick  Spens  in  Child  Ballads  in.  Iviii.  27/1 
And  mony  was  the  feather-bed  That  flattered  on  the  faem. 

Flatterable  (flpe'terab'l ),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f. 
FLATTER  v .'  4  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  flattered,  sus- 
ceptible to  flattery. 

a  1734  NORTH  Lives  I.  124  He  was  the  most  flatterable 
creature  that  ever  was  known. 

Flatter-blind  (flas-tojiblsind),  v.  nonce-wd. 
[f.  FLATTER  v^  +  BLIND  v."}  trans.  To  flatter  so  as 
to  make  blind  ;  to  blind  with  flattery. 

1818  COLERIDGE  Let.  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  II.  i  My  next 
Friday's  lecture  will,  if  I  do  not  grossly  flatter-blind  myself, 
be  interesting.  •  . 

Flattercap  (flse-tsiksep).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  CAP  $bl"\  A  flatterer. 

1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1691)  613  Avaunt  all 
flattercaps.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Class.,  Flatch  or 
Flattercap,  a  flatterer ;  a  term  applied  to  wheedling  children, 
when  they  try  by  flattery  to  gain  their  own  little  ends. 

Flatter-dock  (fl^-tsjcVk).  [}  f.  FLATTEK  v% 
4-DocK  j£.l]  A  provincial  name  given  to  several 
large-leaved  aquatic  plants  ('  docks '),  probably 
from  the  floating  leaf. 

1820  WILBRAHAM  Chesk.  Gloss.,  Flatter  Dock  or  Batter 
Dock,  pond  weed  or  potamogeton.  1878-86  BRITTEN  & 
HOLLAND  Plant-n.t  Flatter  Dock. 

Flatterer  (flae-tsrsi}.  [f.  FLATTER vl  +-ER1.] 

1.  One  who  flatters,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. ; 
esp.  one  who  employs  false  praise  to  obtain  favour 
or  otherwise  serve  his  own  purposes. 

'11340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  \\v,  4  Flaterers  &  bakbiters  ere 
fere  fra  bis  life.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  in.  iii.  51 
Ye  that  naue  ben  flaterours  and  traitours  to  youre  frendes. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  88,  I  had  lever  . .  be 
reproued  ..of  euery  persone,  than  to  be  praysed  of  a  flaterer. 
a  1680  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  II.  443  A  Flatterer  is  a  Dog, 
that  fawns  when  he  bites.  1727  GAY  Fables  I.  i.  77  For 
beasts  of  prey,  a  servile  train,  Have  been  the  flatt'rers  of 
my  reign.  1838  DICKENS  Nidi.  Nick,  xxviii,  '  I  am  afraid 
Sir  Mulberry  is  a  flatterer,  my  lord',  said  Mrs.  Wititterly. 
1881  RITA  My  Lady  Coquette  xx,  You  are  a  sad  flatterer, 
Rose. 

2.  Comb.,  as  flatterer-like  adj. 

1630  DRAYTON  Moses  \.  118  Three  lab'ring  months  them 
flatterer-like  beguiled. 

Fla'tteress.  Obs.  [f.  FLATTER  sl>.1  +  -ESS.  Cf. 
OF.  Jtateresse.]     A  female  flatterer. 
1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  G  ij,  In  her  companye  she  had 


Een  Vleydersse>  a  Flattresse,  or  a  Flattering  woman. 

Flattering  (nVtsrirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FLATTER  v.1 
+  -ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLATTER,  in  its 
various  senses.  Now  rare  exc.  in  gerundial  use. 

^1225  Ancr.  /?.  320  Vor  fearlac,  vor  flatterunge.  0:1340 
HAMPOLE  Psalter  v.  1 1  Wib  flaterynge  f?ai  deuoure  wham 
swa  j>ai  may  felaghe  wib  |>aim.  '1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.) 
1977  Thurgn  his  fals  flatering  With  the  Sodon  was  he 
dwelling.  1563-87  FOXE^.  fyM. (1596) 951/2  The  preachers 
. .  preached  nothing  but  lies  and  Batterings.  1607  HIERON 
Wks.  I.  430  Secret  soothing  and  flattering  of  the  heart  1678 
R.  BARCLAY  Apol.  Quakers  Ded.,  The  flattering  of  court 
parasites. 

Fla'ttering,  ///.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  ^.] 

1.  Of  a  person,  his  actions,  utterances,  etc. :  That 
flatters  or  tries  to  please  by  praise,  generally  in- 
sincere;  adulatory. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  &  sop  \.  xv,  The  foole  whiche  herd 
the  flaterynge  wordes  of  the  foxe  beganne  to  open  his  bylle 
for  to  synge.  1550  CROWLKY  Epigr.  839  Be  ware  of  all 
flatterynge  frendis.  1600  SHAKS,  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  188  That 
flattering  tongue  of  yours  wonne  me.  1781  GIBBON  Dect.  fy 
F,  III.  115  The  most  flattering  bard  .  .would  have  hesitated 
to  affirm,  that  he  surpassed  the  measure  of  the  demi-gods  of 
antiquity. 

t  b.  Coaxing,  wheedling.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Friar" s  Prol.  30,  I  schal  him  telle  which 
a  gret  honour  Is  to  ben  a  fals  flateryng  lymytour.  1697 
DRYDEN  b'irg.  Georg.  in.  269  Thy  flatt'ring  Method  on  the 
Youth  pursue. 

2.  Suggesting  pleasurable  (usually,  delusive)  an- 
ticipations or  beliefs;  pleasing  to  the  imagination. 

1393  GOWER  Conf.  III.  174,  I  shall  . .  deceive  and  lie  With 
flaterende  prophecie.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  57 
Flee  all  y1  false  flateryng  promesses  of  ya  worlde.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  \.  t.  44  Euen  as  a  flatt'ring  dreame. 
1717  POPE  Epist.  to  Jenras  23  What  flatt'ring  scenes  our 
wand'ring  fancy  wrought !  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
V.  305  He  had  consulted  by  letter  all  the  most  eminent 
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physicians  . .  and,  as  he  was  apprehensive  that  they  might 
return  flattering  answers  if  they  knew  who  he  was,  he  had 
[etc.).  1871  R.  HmixvLet.  in  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  % 
.Mining  (1872)  203  The  prospects  at  this  canjp  are  very 
flattering. 

b.  Of  the  weather,  the  stars,  etc. :  Promising, 
(delusively)  encouraging  hope.  Now  rare. 

1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pat.  flit.  u.  xxx.  278  Don  Juan  . . 
hourely  expecting  a  wind  to  bee  gone,  and  finding  a  Matter- 
ing gale  went  aboard.  1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  I.  413  Such 
flattering  weather  is  commonly  the  forerunner  of  a  Tempest. 
1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  27  Oct.,  It  has  been  a  terrible 
rainy  day,  but  so  flattering  in  the  morning,  that  I  would 
needs  go  out  in  my  new  hat.  1847  EMKRSON  Poems,  '1  lire- 
itody  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  490  For  flattering  planets  seemed  to 
say  This  child  should  ills  of  ages  stay. 

3.  Gratifying  to  self-esteem ;  highly  compli- 
mentary. 

1757  BURKE  Abridgm.  Eiig.  Hist.  Wks.  1842  II.  5Q3  These 
opinions  are  flattering  to  national  vanity.  1820  LAMB  Final 
Mem.  viii.  To  Mr.  Rogers  277  It  is  not  the  flatteringest 
compliment  . .  to  an  author  to  say,  you  have  not  read  his 
book  yet.  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  273  The  very 
flattering  terms  in  which  he  expressed  himself.  1852  MHS. 
STOWK  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxvi,  The  dark  beauty  of  the  sup- 
posed little  girl  drew  many  flattering  comments  from  the 
passengers. 

f4.  Caressing,  handling  lightly.  Cf.  FLATTER  z/.l 
i  h.  Obs. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgah  n.  vi.  150  Their  [Baal's  priests')  flatter- 
ing hands  . .  did  theatrically  . .  let  out  some  drops  of  wild 
bloud. 

5.  That  represents  too  favourably;  said  esp.  of 
a  picture  or  the  like. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  503  Till  now,  infixed  I  beheld  my 
selfe,  Drawne  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  tie  !  1718  PRIOR 
Alma.  in.  23  The  flatt'ring  Glass  of  Nature.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Retal,  63  A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care  To  draw 
men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 

6.  quasi-tfdfe.  =  FLATTERINGLY  adv. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <$•  Jitl.  n.  ii.  141  All  this  is  but  a  dreame, 
Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantiall. 

Hence  Fla'tteringuess,  the  quality  of  being 
flattering. 

1894  Temple  Bar  Mag.  CI.  195  She  gently  tempers  its 
flatteringness  by  the  remark. 

Flatteringly  (nVtarirjli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  ^.J  In  a  flattering  manner. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  107  pey  answerde  ful 
falsely  and  flateryngly  ^at  nay.  1548  HALL  Chron.  Introd.  7 
The  king  flateringly  and  with  great  dissimulacion  made 
proclamacion.  1661  COWLF.Y  Disc.  Gm>t.  O.  Cromwell  Ess. 
(1669)  56  Pray  Countryman  (said  he,  very  kindly  and  very 
flatteringly).  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Compl.  Cant.  298  How 
flatteringly  fair  soever  the  weather  appear.  1865  MRS. 
RIDDELL  Gt-o.  Geitft  II.  vi.  56  Still  hope  whispered  flatter- 
ingly that  the  girl  might  grow  to  love  him. 

t  Fla'tterous,  «•  Obs.  ff.  FLATTER  rf.l  or 
FLA.TTEK-Y  4-  -ous.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  suitable 
for  a  flatterer  ;  flattering. 

1546  BALE  ist  Exam.  Anne  Askeive  18  b,  Trust  not  to 
moche  in  the  flatterouse  faunynge  of  soche  wylye  foxes. 

Hence  Pla'tterously  adv.,  flatteringly. 

1667  OLDENBURG  Let.  to  Boyle  3  Dec.  in  Boyle's  Wks. 
(1772)  VI.  253  If  he  durst  believe  himself,  who  is  flatterously 
given,  he  is  much  better  than  he  was  before. 

Flattery  (flte-teri).  Forms  :  4  flaterie,  (south. 
vlaterie1,  4-6  flatery(e,  (5  flatere,  -eri,  -irry, 
-urye,  6  flat(t)ry),  6-7  flatterie,  6-  flattery, 
[ad.  F.  flatterie  (OF.  }?aterte  =  Pr.  flataria},  f. 
flatteur  (OF.  flatere)  a  flatterer,  f.  flatter  (OF. 
flater)  :  see  FLATTER  v.'1  and  -EHY  i  b.] 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  flattering ;  false  or  in- 
sincere praise ;  adulation  ;  cajolery,  blandishment. 

c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  2155  For  thou  leuest  wel  flaterie. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  539  Flaterie  is  generally  wrongful 
preysing.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  IV.  xxx.  78  How 
dar  ther  ony  man  deceyuen  suche  persone  by  fauour  of 
flaterye.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  jEsop  i.  ix,  Ofte  the  good 
men  lese  theyr  goodes  by  the  decepcion  and  flaterye  of  the 
peruers  and  evylle  folke.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
in  Somtyme  vnder  the  cloke  of  good  maner,  he  bryngeth 
in  adulacyon  or  flatery.  1646  J.  BENBRICCE  Vsura  accom- 
uiodata  15  The  flattery  of  deceitfull  borrowers.  1710  STEEI.E 
Tatler  No.  139  F  i  That  general  Cause  of  all  their  [Women's] 
Follies,  and  our  Misfortunes,  their  Love  of  Flattery.  1771 
GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  217  He  was  resolved  to  maintain 
himself  in  it.  .by  tyranny  over  his  inferiors,  and  flattery  to 
the  queen.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv  Grey  vi.  i,  Flattery  is  the 
destruction  of  all  good  fellowship. 

%-Jig.  'Gratifying  deception,  delusion'  (Schmidt). 

ci6oo  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xlii.  14  My  friend  and  I  are  one: 
Sweet  flattery  !  then  she  loves  but  me  alone.  1604  —  Oth. 
iv.  i.  133. 

3.  With  a  and//. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  in.  ii.  216  He  does  me  double 
wrong,  that  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rejl.  Ded.  6  It  is. .  Your  Custome  to  look 
ev'n  upon  Smal  Praises  as  Flatteries.    1700  DRYDEN  Fal'lcs 
Pref.,  You  never  cool  while  you  read  Homer,  even  not  in 
the  Second  Book  (a  graceful  Flattery  to  his  Countrymen). 

Flatting  (flartirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FLAT  v.*  +  -ING '.] 
1.  The  action  or  process  of  laying,  pressing,  or 

beating   out   flat ;    spec,    the    process    of    rolling 

metal  into  plates;  also  in  Glass- making,  the  process 

of  flattening  a  split  glass  cylinder. 
1611  COTGR.,  Emplntcmcnt,  a  flatting;  a  laying  flat  vnto; 

a  making  broad  or  flat.     1687  TAUBMAN  London's  Tri.  6  In 

another  apartment  is  . .  Flatting  and  Drawing  of  Gold  . . 

Wyre.      1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  318  A  flatting-mill. 

such  as  those  employed  in  the  flatting  of  gold. 
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FLATTISH 

b.  concr.  A  layer  of  mortar. 

1829  J.  HOIX;SON  m  J.  Raine  Mem.  (1858)  II.  161  Thu  wall 
has  been  constructed  in  regular  flattings,  with  layers  of 
basaltic  rumlar  work  between  each  flatting  of  the  mortar. 

f  2.  The  process  ol  becoming  flat.  Of  wine:  The 
process  of  becoming  vapid  or  insipid. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  30  The  flatting  of  the  Surface  in  the 
middle  is  from  the  abatement  of  the  waters  pressure  out- 
wards. 1675  W.  CHARLETON  Two  Disc.  ii.  160  The  Palling 
or  Flatting  of  Wines. 

f3.  maic.  The  lowering  (of  a  note)  by  one 
semitone.  Obs. 

1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mns.  I.  ii.  10  These  two  B  Cliffs,  .ate 
usually  put  to  several  Notes  in  the  middle  of  any  song  or 
Lesson  for  the  Flatting  or  Sharping  of  Notes. 

4.  Coal-mining.  (Seequots.,and  see  FLAT  ^.^4.) 
1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Flatting,  drawing  or 

leading  coals  underground  with  horses  and  lads.  1891 
Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Flatting  ..  is  the  stacking  of 
coal  by  boys  at  the  flat. 

5.  Gilding  and  Housepainiing.    The  action  of 
FLAT  v,*  8.     Also  contr.  The  overlaid  coat. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  410  The  Nottingham 
white-lead  is  the  most  esteemed  for  what  is  called  flatting, 
or  dead  white.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic 
§  1582  The  finishing  coat  is  to  be  '  flatting '. 

6.  attrili.  and  Comb.,  xaflattingfurnace,  hammer, 
hearth,  stone,  tool,  (chiefly  in  Class-making:  see 
i)  ;  flatting  coat, colour,  w/iite  (sense  5)  ;  flatting- 
mill,  a   mill   for   flattening,  esp.  one  for  rolling 
metal  into  sheets  and  forming  the   ribbon  from 
which  the  planchets  are  cut  in  coining. 

1875  Ore's  Diet.  Arts  II.  402  The  *flatting  colour  should 
be  incorporated  with  a  large  quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 
1810  JAMRS  fllilit.  Diet.,  Flattoir,  a  "flatting  hammer.  1618 
in  Lord's  Debates  (Camd.  1870)  138  Twoe  ^flatting  milnes. 
1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  318  A  flatting-mill,  such  as 
silver-wire  drawers  use.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build. 
406  In  the  operation  of  making  it  [milled  lead],  a  laminating- 
roller  is  used,  or  a  flatting-mill.  1891  Star  24  Oct.  4/6 
Jeweller's  flatting  mills. 

Flattish.  (flse-tij),  a.  [f.  FLAT  a.  +  -ISH.]  Some- 
what flat. 

1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  xi.  §  4  Where  the  hils  settle 
any  thing  flattish.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  w.  xi.  note, 
These  worms,  .have  large  flattish  Heads.  1840  Evid.  Hull 
Docks  Com.  9,  It  is  a  flattish  shore.  1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS 
Divine  Worship  253  The  Chalices  of  the  thirteenth  century 
. .  were  round  and  wide-mouthed  and  flattish. 

Flatty  (flae-li),  sb.  slang,  [f.  FLAT  sb?  +  -Y  '.] 
One  who  is  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  professional 


not  'awake'  or  'fly'  to  the  'moves'  and  dodges  of  the  trade. 
Flatulence  (flae-ti«lens>.     [a.  F.  flatulence,  f. 
flatulent :  see  FLATULENT  and  -ENCE.] 

1.  gen.  The  condition  of  being  charged  with  gas. 
<zi8i6  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  HI.  iii.  Wks.  1821  I.  77  The 

Spa  water.. has  all  the  pertness  and  flatulence  of  Cham- 
paigne,  without  the  spirit  or  flavour. 

2.  esp.  The   state   or   condition   of  having   the 
stomach  or  other  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
charged  with  gas. 

1858  COPLAND  Diet.  Pract.  Med,  I.  1044  When  flatulence 
precedes  or  attends  organic  lesions  of  the  stomach. 

b.  The  tendency  in   various  kinds  of  food  to 
produce  this  state. 

3.  flg.  Inflated  or  puffed-up  condition,  windiness, 
vanity;  pomposity,  pretentiousness. 

1711  tr.  S.  Werenfels'  Dis.  Logomachys  229  Remember  to 
distinguish  between  true  Sublimity  of  Mind  and  Stile,  and 
a  vain  flatulence  of  both.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  75 
F  10  Covert  insults  which  serve  to  give  vent  to  the  flatulence 
of  pride. 

Flatulency     (flse-tirflensi).      [f.    next :     see 
-CKOT.1 
1.   =•  FLATULENCE  2.     Also  an  instance  of  this. 

1660  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  *  Mia.  159  They  discussing 
their  flatulency  by  garrulity.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments  v. 
I1735'  140  I  he  most  sure  Sign  of  a  deficient  Perspiration  is 

'latulency,  or  Wind.  1737  A.  COOPER  Distiller  n.  viii. 
(1760)  135  Cinnamon .  .dispels  Flatulencies,  and  is  a  pleasant 
Cardiac.  1806  Mid.  Jrnl.  XV.  367  His  disease  originated 
troir 


b.  Tendency  to  cause  flatulence. 
.  1599  H;  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  E  viij,  Other  refcrre 
'          "es  ]  flatulencie,  whereby  they  provoke  to 


lecher 

2.  =  FLATULENCE  3. 

** 
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weak  and  narrow  comprehension 

Flatulent  (flartulMnt),  a.  Also  7  flatilent. 
[a.  8  .flatulent,  ad.  rao&.L.flatuleiit-us,  f.  L.JUt-us 
a  blowing,  {.flare  to  blow :  see  -L-LENT.] 

1 1.  Of  a  windy  nature,  full  of  air  or  wind      Of  I 
a  tumour :  Turgid  with  air.  Obs. 

1600  SURFLET  Conntrie  Farme  vi.  xxii.  773  The  vnprofit-    , 
able  and  excrementous  humour  consumed,  and  the  flatulent 
or  wmdie  parts  thereof  discussed.    1704  F.  FULLER  Med 
Gymn .  (7705)  70  The  Contents  of  the  Stomach  are  much    ! 
rarefi  d  and  flatulent,      a  1723  QUINCY  Lex.  Phytlco-Med. 
U730)  Flatulent  rumours  are  such  as  easily  yield  to  the 
Pressure  of  the  \  mger,  but  readily  return,  by  their  elasticity 


300 

to  a  tumid  State  again.  1745  DROWNRIGG  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LV.  238  Those  spirits  of  fountains  are  flatulent  and  elastic. 

2.  Liable  to,  or  prolific  in,  windy  blasts,  rare. 
1671  K.  BOHUN  Wind  65  The  Spring  and  Autumn  . .  are 

the  most  Flatulent  Seasons  of  the  yeere.  1840  BARHAM 
Jngol.  Leg.,  Bagman's  Dog,  Those  flatulent  folks  known  in 
Classical  story  as  Aquilo,  Libs,  Notus,  Auster,  and  Boreas. 

3.  Generating  or  apt  to  generate  gas  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  causing  wind. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  C  ij  b,  Peaches.  .Being 
soft,  moist,  and  flatulent,  they  engender  humours.  1674-81 
BLOVKT  Glossogr.  s.  v.,  Pease  and  Beans  are  flatulent  meat. 
1731  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments  vi.  (1733)  221  Vegetables  abound 
more  with  aerial  Particles,  than  animal  Substances,  and 
therefore  are  more  flatulent.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ. 
II.  321  Eaten  in  quantity  it  [beet-root]  often  proves  flatulent. 

4.  a.  Of  a  disease,  etc. :  Attended  with  or  caused 
by  the  accumulation   of  gases  in  the  alimentary 
canal,     b.  Of  persons :  Troubled  with  flatulence  : 
see  FLATULENCE  2. 

1655  CULPEPPER  Rwerius  vll.  i.  147  Whence  comes  a  flatu- 
lent Asthma.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  372  If  they 
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eructations.     1847  YOUATT  Horse  xiv.  300  Flatulent  Colic. 

alisol.  1858  COPLAND  Did.  Pract.  Med..  III.  i.  550  The 
dyspeptic,  the  flatulent,  and  the  sedentary. 

5.  fig.  Inflated  or  puffed  up,  '  windy ' ;  empty, 
vain,  pretentious. 

1658  OSBORN  Adv.  Son  (1673)  237  Religion  grows  flatulent 
and  Hypocritical.  1697  URYDEN  /Etieis  Ded.  e4  How 
many  of  those  flatulent  Writers  have  I  known.  174* 
YOUNG  A7.  T/i.v'i.  239  Flatulent  with  fumes  of  self-applause. 
1863  N.  ft  Q.  3rd  Ser.  IV.  284  Much  of  the  poetry  is  little 
more  than  very  flatulent  declamation.  1870  SWINBURNE 
Ess.  <y  Stud.  (1875)  261  A  score  or  two  of  poems,  each  more 
feeble  and  more  flatulent  than  the  last. 

Hence  Fla  tulently  adv.,  in  a  flatulent  manner  ; 
Pla'tulentness,  the  condition  of  being  flatu- 
lent. 

1563  T.  GALE  Antidot.  n.  39  It  . .  healeth  flatulentnes  of 
Hypochondria,  etc.  1727  BAILEY  (vol.  II1,  Flatitlentncss, 
Windiness,  Flatulency.  1864  WEBSTER,  Flatulcntly. 

t  Fla'tuling,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [as  iff. 
*flatule  vb.,  back-formation  from  FLATULENT.]  In- 
flation (of  the  flesh) ;  puffmess. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Pareys  Chirurg.  xv.  xii.  572  This  half 
crude  humor  remaining  there,  raiseth  much  flatuling. 

t  Flatuo'SC,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [as  if  ad.  L.  *flalnos- 
us,  i. flatus  a  blowing.]  ^FLATUOl'S. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

t  Flatuosity  (fltestiwunfti).  Obs.  [ad.  F. 
flatuosite,  f.  flatueux :  see  FLATUOUS  and  -ITT.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  '  flatuous  '. 

1.  =  FLATULENCE  2. 

1600  SURFLET  Countrie  Farme  vi.  xxii.  777  It  attenuateth 
. .  crude  and  colde  humours,  and  flatuosities  abounding  in 
flegmatike  and  melancholicke  persons.    1675  J.  LOVE  Cluvis 
Med.  45  Remove  that  flatuosity,  which  is  the  cause  of  thy 
Disease.    1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Apoplexes,  Caused 
either  by . .  Phlegm,    Melancholy,    Flatuosity,   or   Choler. 
1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Flatuosity,  flatulence,  the  development 
of  gas  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 

b.  Tendency  to  cause  flatulence. 
1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  49.  2/1  It  is  . .  added  to  windy  Ali- 
ments to  correct  their  flatuosity. 

2.  concr.  A  quantity  of  wind,  air,  or  gas. 

'597  LOWE  Chirurg.  (1634)  108  Oedema,  which  is,  the    I 
flatuosities  dispersed  in  other  parts  musculous.     1601  HOL-    I 
LAND  Pliny  I.  21  If  this  flatuositie  [L._/?a/«s]  or  vapour  doe 
struggle  and  wrestle  within  the  cloud,  from  thence  it  com- 
meth  that  thunderclaps  be  heard. 

t  Fla'tuous,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  flateous.  [ad. 
F.  flatueux,  as  if  ad.  L.  *fldluos-us,  f.  L.  flatus  a 
blowing :  see  -ous.] 

1.  Of  a  windy  nature ;   full  of  wind  or  gas ;   = 
FLATULENT  i. 

1580  G.  HARVEY  Three  Proper  Lett.  12  Such  feverous  .. 
and  flatuous  spirits  as  lurke  within.  1603  HoLLAND/Y;<cVi>r/i'j 
Mor.  704  Like  as  in  our  bodies  there . .  arise  certeine  flatuous 
tumors.  1653  GAUDEN  Hierasp.  44  Their  flatuous  and  un- 
refined Wines.  1710  Death  of  T.  Whigg  n.  45  Whose  Blood 
being  flatuous  and  foul. 

2.  a.  Resulting  from  inflation,    b.  Resembling 
wind  in  its  action. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  134  Seeds,  wherein  at    I 
first  may  be  discerned  a  flatuous  distension  of  the  husk.    I 
i66a  J.  CHANDLER  Van.  Helmonfs  Oriat.  78  It  hath  well 
pleased  the  Eternall,  to  place  in  the  Stars,  a  flatuous,  violent, 
motive  force. 

3.  —FLATULENT  3. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  170  If  a  man  eat  them  [mulberries] 
alone . .  they  swell  in  the  stomack  and  be  very  flatuous.    1603 
HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Rom.  Quest.  (1892)  64  So  it  is  that 
pulse  be  flateous  and  windy.     1676  T.  GLOVER  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XI.  634  They  use  no  correctives  to  take  away  the 
flatuous,  nauseous,  and  other  bad  qualities  of  them. 

4.  =  FLATULENT  4. 

1600  W.  VAUGHAN  Directions  for  Health  (1633)  55  The 
morphew,  or  else  some  flatuous  windy  humour.  1694  WEST- 
MACOTT  Script.  Herb.  20  The  plaster  seldom  fails  in  cold 
flatuous  pains.  1710  T.  FULLER  Phartn.  Extemp.  118  It 
[i.e.  the  Electuary]  is  a  notable  experimented  thing  against 
. .  flatuous  Stitches  in  the  Side. 

5.  Jig.   =  FLATULENT  5. 

1630  MAY  Lucan  Contn.  i.  s5i  But  swift  as  thoughts  can 
lie  ..  in_a  moment  goe  The  flatuous  dreames  through  th' 


FLAUGHT. 

in  a  very  flatuous  Style,  and  contain  but  very  little  Sense 
in  iii.uiy  Lines. 

Hence  t  Ha'tuonsness. 

1600  SURFLET  Coiintne  Farme  \  l.  xxii.  71)7  Such  [wines] 
ingender  a  masse  of  many  crudities,  and  much  flatuousnes. 
1620  V'ENNER  Via  Recta  vij.  113  In  t'euers  (by  reason  of 
their  heat  and  flateousnes)  they  are  nut  to  be  admitted. 
1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  87,  I  can  impute  it  to  nothing,  but 
to  the  flatuousnesse  of  our  diet. 

Flatus  (fte'-t»s).  PI.  flatuses,  [a.  L.  flatus 
a  blowing,  f.  flare  to  blow.] 

||  1.  A  blowing,  a  blast ;  a  breath,  a  puff  of  wind. 

Flatus  I'ocis  (the  breath  of  the  voice),  a  phrase  used  to 
describe  the  ultra-nominalist  opinion  attributed  to  Roscel- 
linus  (i2th  c.\  that  universals  have  ^no  substantial  or  con- 
ceptual existence,  but  consist  in  nothing  more  than  the  mere 
sound  of  their  names. 

1692  RAY  Dissol.  World  I.  iii.  (1693)  10  It  might  possibly 
be  effected  by  the  same  Causes  that  Earthquakes  are,  viz. 
subterraneous  Fires  and  Flatuses.  1706  S.  CLARKE  Let.  to 
Dodivcll  31  You  make  the  Soul,  as  being  a  mere  Flatus, 
to  have  a  more  precarious  subsistence  even  than  mere  Matter 
itself.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  iv.  64  Made  by  letting 
slip  a  bit  of  breath  or  flatus. 

2.  Path.    An   accumulation   or  development  of 
wind  in  the  stomach  or  bowels ;  wind. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.CJtym.  85  From  the  antipathetical 
concourse  of  which  two  ariseth  a  secret  incoercible  flatus. 
1728  RUTTY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV.  563  She  said  neverthe- 
less, that  Flatuses  would  sometimes  be  discharged  from  the 
Pudenda.  1858  COPLAND  Diet.  Pract.  Med.  I.  1043  To 
ascertain  the  source  of  the  flatus  which  is  often  formed  so 
abundantly  in  the  digestive  canal.  1873  F.  G.  THOMAS  Dis. 
Women  133  That  a  free  escape  of  flatus  might  be  un- 
obstructed. 

3.  A  morbid  inflation  or  swelling,  lit.  and  fig. 
1702  Eug.  Theophrast.  o  Blown  up  with  a  flatus  of  envy 

and  vanity.  1730  SWIFT  rind,  Ld.  Carteret  Wks.  1761  III. 
189  An  incensed  political  surgeon  .  .will  . .  lay  open  . .  the 
corruption  of  his  heart,  and  spots  and  flatuses  of  his  spleen. 

4.  nonce-use.  —  AFFLATUS  2. 

1719  D'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  II.  KI  But  this  is  not  it,  That 
the  flatus  will  fit,  Or  make  the  dull  Reader  grow  merry. 

Flat-ways,  -wise  (fte'tw^'z,  -waiz).  Rarely 
flat-way,  [f.  FLAT  a.  +  -WAYS,  -WISE.]  With 
the  flat  side  (instead  of  the  edge)  uppermost,  fore- 
most, or  applied  to  another  surface.  Opposed  to 

FjXiE-WAYS,  -WISS. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvin.  xviii.  578  The  broad  bit  of  the 
plough-share . .  lying  flatwise.  1684  BOYLE  Porousn.  A  Him. 
fr  Solid  Bod.  vii.  108  These  Plates.,  were  laid  on  flat-wise. 
1692  RUSHWORTH  Hist.  Coll.  (1721)  V.  358  They  drew  their 
Swords,  and  laid  on  some  of  them  Flatways.  1751  R.  PAL- 
TOCK  P.  Wilkins  (1884)  I.  xix.  195,  I.. leaped  off  flatwise 
with  face  towards  the  water.  ^1790  IMISON  Sch.  Art  11.  ii 
Steep  the  print,  flat  way,  in  warm  water.  1807  Med.  Jrnl. 
XVII.  212  It  [was]  very  difficult  to  get  the  handle  of  a  spoon 
(flat-ways)  between  his  teeth.  1870  E,  J.  REED  in  Macm. 
Mae.  Nov.  5/2  Such  a  raft  will  not  float  flatwise.  1879 
F.  w.  ROBINSON  Coward  Conscience  L  iii.,  He.  .fell  flatwise 
upon  the  gravel. 

Flaughen  (fla'xan).  Sc.  Also  flaughin, 
flauchin.  [Cognate  with  next ;  the  precise  forma- 
tion is  obscure.]  A  flake  of  fire  or  snow. 

1649  Viscr.  KENMURE  Sf.  in  Select  Biog.  (1845)  I.  401 
The  sparks  and  flaughens  of  this  love  shall  fly  up.  1811 
A.  SCOTT  Poems  43  Oam«)  As  new  fa'n  snaw  That,  fleecy 
pure,  in  flaughins  fa'. 

Flanght  (fl  jt,  Sc.  flaxt),  sbl  Chiefly  Sc.  Also 
4-5  flaght  e,  8-9  flaucht.  [ME.y?o#,  prob.  repr. 
either  OE.  *fleaht  or  ON.  *flaht-r  (Icel.  fldttr, 
used  only  in  the  sense  '  act  of  flaying ' :  see  Fritzner 
s.v.)  ;  the  OTeut.  type  would  be  *flahttt-z,  f.  either 
of  the  parallel  Tool$Jlah-,jlak-  (Aryan  plak-tplag-~), 
whence  FLAKE  sb.-  and  FLAW  si.2,  bom  which  have 
senses  identical  with  those  of  this  word.] 

1.  =  FLAKE  sb*  i  a.  Obs.  exc.  St. 

1483  Cat  A.  Angl.  133  A  flagbte  of  snawe,  fi occus.  1808 
JAMIESON  s.  v.  Flaucht,  A  flaucht  of  snaw. 

b.  A  lock  of  hair  or  wool ;  =  FLAKE  sb?  I  b  ; 
spec,  (see  quot.  1825). 

1786  Ross  Helenore  (1789)  55  In  flaughts  roove  out  her 
hair.  1806  R.  JAMIESON  Pop.  Ballads  I.  20  He's  sent  to 

£3U  what  ye  lo'ed  maist,  A  naught  o'  his  yellow  hair.     1825 
ROCKETT  Gloss.  N.  C.  Words,  Plant,  Flought  a  roll  of 
wool  carded  ready  for  spinning. 

2.  A  flash ;  a  flash  of  fightning ;  a  '  tongue '  of 
flame;  =FLAKE  *£.- a.     Cf.  FIBE-FLAUGHT. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  17372  (Cott.)  His  chcr  lik  was  flaght 
[pr.  slaght]  o  fire,  a  17*1  Vision  ii.  in  Ramsay's  Ever- 
green (1824)  I.  212  The  Thunder  crakt,  and  Flauchts  did 
rift  Frae  the  blak  Vissart  of  the  Lift.  1820  Blackw.  Mag. 
Nov.  202  Naething  but  a  flaucht  o'  fire  every  now  and 
then,  to  keep  the  road  by.  1876  Mid-1'orksh.  Gloss. 
Flaught  or  Fire-caught  applied  to  the  particle  of 'live' 

?iseous  coal  which  darts  out  of  a  fire.    1887  SWINBURNE 
ocrine  iv.  i.  159  When  your  eyes  Wax  red  and  dark,  with 
flaughts  of  fire  between,  I  fear  them. 

3.  A  sudden  blast  of  wind  (and  rain)  ;  =  FLAKE 
sb.t>  b,  FLAW  sb.-.    Sc. 

iSoa  SIBBALD  Chron.  Sc.  Poetry  IV.  Gloss.,  Flaggis, 
Flaughts,  sudden  blasts  of  wind,  or  of  wind  and  rain.  Mod. 
Sc.  The  snaw  is  fleein  by  in  flauchts. 

4.  A  turf;  also  collect,  turf.    Obs.  exc.  dial.     Cf. 
FLAG  st>.2,  FLAKE  sli? 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  57,  I  felle  vpon  )>at  floury  flail. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  135  A  Flaghte..vbi  a  turfe.  c  1746 
J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  47 
Meh  Heart  as  leet  as  o  bit  on  o  Flaight.  Ibid.  Gloss., 
Flaight,  a  light  turf.  1876  ly/u'ttv  Gloss.,  F'taughts  pi. 
turves  for  the  fire.  In  Whitby  Abbey  Rolls,  '  flaghts.' 


FLAUGHT. 


Flaught  (.Haxl)>  d-'  •!""-     [var-  °f  FLOCIIT.] 

1.  A  spreading  out,    as  of  wings  for   flight  ;   a 
fluttering  or  agitated  movement  ;  a  commotion. 

1821  GALT  Annals  of  Parish  vii.  75  Nothing  was 
>[>.ircd  but  what  the  servants  in  the  first  flaught  gathered 
tip  in  a  hurry  and  ran  wi:h.  1822  Sir  A.  Wylie  II.  i.  5 
Getting  up  wi  a  great  flaught  of  his  arms. 

2.  A  flock  of  birds  flying  together  ;  a  flight. 
1818  Edin.  Mag.  Aug.  155  As  gin  they  had  been  a  flaucht 

Flaught,  sb."-  Sc.  [f.  the  vb.]  In//.  '  Instru- 
ments used  in  preparing  wool.'  (Jam.) 

1875  in  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  II.  402. 

Flaught  (flax1),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
flauch(t.  [f.  FLAUGHT  sbj-  (sense  i  b).]  'To 
card  (wool)  into  thin  flakes'  (Jam.  Sufpl.  1825). 

Flaught  fl§t,  Sc.  ftaxt\adv.  Sc.  [Cf.  FLAUGHT 
st?\  With  outspread  wings  ;  with  great  eagerness 
(Jam.!.  Cf.  FLAUGHTBKED. 

i8o6Ti<AiN  Sparrffititf  H.,  Poet.  Reveries  80  Then  flaught 
on  Philip,  wi'  a  rair,  She  flew,  an'  pluck't  his  bosom  bare. 

Flairghtbred,  adv.  Sc.  [f.  FLAUGHT  adv.  + 
bred,  pa.  pple.  of  BBEDE  v?  to  spread  out.]  With 
the  arms  spread  out  like  the  wings  of  a  flying 
bird  ;  hence,  eagerly. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  (1789)  1.1  Lindy..catcht  a  fa',  Flaught- 
bred  upon  his  face,  and  there  he  lay.  Ibid.  82  Flaught- 
bred  upon  her,  butt  the  house  he  sprang.  1785  Poems 
Bliehan  Dial.  4  The  first  man  that..  Came  fiaught-bred  to 
the  toul/ie. 

FlaiTghter,  sb.  Sc.  Also  5-9  flauchter,  (6 
•tir),  9  flachter.  [prob.  a  parallel  formation  to 
FLAUGHT  16.^,  with  suffix  -tro-  instead  of  -tu-.] 
A  paring  of  turf.  Also  Comb.,  flaugkter-lail,  a 
turf  cut  with  a  flaughter-spade,  i.e.  a  breast- 
plough  used  for  this  purpose. 

1492  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  288  Twa  hingand  lokis, 
a  flauchter  sped,  a  cruk  [etc.]  a  1550  Christis  Kirke  G'r. 
xxii,  For  faintness  thae  forfochtin  fulis  Fell  doun  lyk 
flauchtir  fails.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  247  The 
spade  for  paring  ought  to  be  similar  to  that  used  in  Scotland 
for  casting  Turf,  provincially  the  Flaughter-spade.  1818 
Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  331  A  sufficient  quantity  of  flauchter-fail 
was  pared  from  the  eastern  side  of  a  hill.  1846  BROCKETT 
Gloss.  N.  C.  Words  (ed.  3),  Flaughter,  the  thin  turf  turned 
up  when  ground  is  pared. 

Flau'ghter,  v.1  Sc.  Also  9  fla(u)chter.  [f. 
prec.]  '  To  pare  turf  from  the  ground'  (Jam.). 

1721  Gloss,  in  Ramsay's  Wks.  I.  388. 

Flaughter  (fla'xter),  v?  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Also  8  flauchter,  8-9  flawter.  [app.  f.  FLAUGHT 
sbZ  ;  cf.  FLICHTER,  FLOGHTER  vbs^\ 

1.  intr.  To  make  a  fluttering  motion  ;  also  of  a 
light,  to  flicker. 

1789  D.  DAVIDSON  Seasons  84  The  wild  duck  .  .  Fast 
flaughters,  quacking  to  the  farther  shore.  1816  SCOTT 
Antiq.  xxi,  'He  wad  hae  seen  a  glance  o'  the  light  frae  the 
door  o'  the  cave,  flaughtering  against  the  hazels  on  the 
other  bank.' 

2.  a.  intr.  To  be  in  a  flutter;  to  be  angry  or 
afraid,    b.  trans.  To  put  into  a  flutter  ;  to  frighten, 
flurry. 

1787  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss.,  Flawter,  to  be  angry  or 
afraid.  N.  1847  Whistlebinkie  (Sc.  Songs)  (1890)  II.  238 
His  muckle  thick  skull  she  would  flaughter.  1855  ROBIN- 
SON Whitby  Gloss.,  '  I  was  sair  flowter'd.' 

Hence  Flairghter  sb.,  a  fluttering  motion, 
flutter. 

1789  D.  DAVIDSON  Seasons  42  The  swallows  pop.  Wi' 
lazy  flaughter,  on  the  gutter  dub. 

t  Fla-uging,  ppl.  a.  Obs.    1  =  FLOGGING. 

1682  D'URFEY  Injured  Princess  i.  i.  6  Ask  him  if  he 

knows  where  we  may  find  a  sound  Wench  :  he's  a  flauging 

old  Whipster,  I  warrant  him. 

tFlaumpaump.    [?  Corruption  of  FLAMPOINT.] 
1592  G.  HARVEY  Pierce'  s  Super.  181,  I  have  seldome.. 

tasted  a  more  savoury  flaumpaump  of  words,  .in  any  slut- 

tish  pamfletter. 

Flaumpeyn,  var.  of  FLAMPOINT. 

Flan&t  (flgnt),  sb.  Now  rare.  Also  6-7  flant. 
[f.  FLAUNT  v.] 

1.  The  action  or  habit  of  flaunting,  or  making 
a  display.  Also  f  in  or  upon  the  flaunt. 

a  1625  BOYS  Wks.  (1630)  403  The  Flant  and  froth  of  a 
faire  phrase  without  spundnesse  of  Argument,  a  1625 
FLETCHER  False  One  n.  iii,  Dost  thou  come  hither  with  thy 
flourishes,  Thy  flaunts,  and  faces,  to  abuse  men's  manners. 
a  1625  —  Woman's  Prize  n.  i,  Is  this  stern  woman  still 
upon  the  flaunt  Of  bold  defiance?  Ibid.  n.  vi,  They  are  i' 
th'  flaunt,  sir.  1830  HOLMES  Our  Yankee  Girls  19  Who 
heeds  the  silken  tassel's  flaunt  Beside  the  golden  corn  ? 

t  2.  Something  used  to  make  a  show  ;  showy 
dress,  finery.  Obs. 

1590  H.  SMITH  WeddittgGannent  39  So  the  wedding  Gar- 
ment  shall  seeme  better  then  all  the  flants  of  vanity.  1611 
SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  23  In  these  my  borrowed  Flaunts. 

Flaunt  (flgnt),  v.     Also  6-8  flant.      [Of  un- 

known origin. 

The  monosyllables  of  similar  ending  are  (exc.  perh. 
gaunt}  all  from  Fr.  ;  but  no  Fr.  word  is  known  which 
could  be  the  source.  Possibly  the  word  may  be  an  onomato- 
pceia  formed  with  a  vague  recollection  of  Jly,  ft  out  and 
vaunt.  Prof.  Skeat  compares  mod.  Sw.  dial.//rt//>fr/  loosely, 
flutteringly  (f.  fianka  to  flutter,  waver),  also  mod.  Ger. 
(  Bavarian  \flandern  to  flutter,  flaunt  ;  but  the  late  appear- 
ance of  the  word  in  Eng.  makes  it  doubtful  whether  any 
connexion  exists.] 
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1.  inlr.  Of  plumes,  banners,  etc. :  To  wave  gaily 
or  proudly.     Of  plants  :  To  wave  so  as  to  display 
their  beauty. 

1576  GASCOIGNK  Stcelc  C,l.  (Arb.)  63  [A  soldier]  Whose 
Tethers  flaunt,  and  flicker  in  the  winde  As  though  he  were 
all  onely  to  be  markt.  1634  [see  FLAUNTING  ///.  a.  i.] 
1717  E.  FENTON  tr.  Secundus'  Bas.  ii.  Poems  195  Where, 
flaunting  in  immortal  Bloom,  The  Musk-Kose  scents  the 
verdant  Gloom.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Joum.  France  I.  59 
Orange  and  lemon  trees  flaunt  over  the  walls.  1814 
SOUTHEV  Roderick  i.  36  Banners  flaunting  to  the  sun  and 
breeze.  1844  HOOD  The  Mary  ix.  No  pennons  brave 
Flaunted  upon  the  mast.  1839  W.  S.  COLEMAN  Woodlands 
(1866)  149  Though  woodbines  flaunt  and  roses  glow. 

2.  a.  Of  persons :  To  walk  or  move  about  so  as 
to  display  one's  finery  ;  to  display  oneself  in  un- 
becomingly splendid  or  gaudy  attire  ;  to  obtrut'e 
oneself  boastfully,  impudently,  or  defiantly  on  the 
public  view.    Often  quasi-trans.  to  flaunt  it  (away, 
out,  forth},     b.  Of  things:  To  be  extravagantly 
gaudy  or  glaringly  conspicuous  in  appearance. 

1566  DRANT  Hor.  Sat.  i.  ii.  B,  In  suits  of  silkes  to  flaunte. 
1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.(i882)  108  That  flaunt  it  out  in 
their  saten  doblets.  1590  H.  SMITH  Wedding  Garment  Serin. 
(1592)335  Else  when  our  backs  flant  it  like  Courtiers,  our 
soules  shall  strip  like  beggers.  1592  GREENE  Croats™.  Wit 
(1617)28  Lamilia  came  flaunting  by, garnished  with  theiewels 
whereof  shee  beguiled  him.  1652-62  HEYI.IN  Cosmogr.  \. 
(1682)  124  The  Wife  of  every  Mechanick  will  flant  it  in  her 
Silks  and  Taffaties.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  "John  Bull  i.  iv,  You 
loiter  about  alehouses,  .or  flaunt  about  the  streets  in  your 
new-gilt  chariot.  1734  POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  196  One  flaunts 
in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
Wks.  1883  VII.  312  They  will  flaunt  it  away  in  achariot  and 
six.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sfcetc/i  Bk.  (1821)  II.  113  The  Miss 
Lambs  might  now  be  seen  flaunting  along  the  street  in 


lady  flaunting  in  their  grand  pew.  1047  i  ENNYSON  trtnc. 
Prpl.  140  If  our  old  halls  could  change  their  sex,  and  flaunt 
With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans  [etc.]. 
fig.  1381  SIDNEY  A str.  ff  Stella  iii.  3  Poems  (Grosart  1877) 
I.  8  Let  dainty  wits  crie  on  the  Sisters  nine.  .Or  Pindare.s 
apes,  flaunt  they  in  phrases  fine.  1624  GEE  Foot  out  of 
Snare  v.  39  Planting  with  the  vain,  aeriall,  fantastick 
bubble  of  an  Episcopall  Title. 

3.  trans.  To  display  ostentatiously  or  obtrusively ; 
to  flourish,  parade,  show  off. 

1827  HOOD  Two  Peacocks  Bcdfont  ii,  The  Summer  air 
That  flaunts  their  dewy  robes.  1840  THACKERAY  Paris 
Sk.-bk.  (1872)  8  The  haberdashers  flaunt  long  strips  of 
gaudy  calicoes.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  x.  17  Then 
supremely  myself  to  flaunt  before  her.  1879  FtOUDE 
Cxsariy..  98  They  [the  pirates]  flaunted  their  sails  in  front 
of  Ostia  itself.  1886  SIDGWICK  Outlines  Hist.  Ethics  ii. 
§  4.  33  The  eccentricities  with  which.  .Diogenes  flaunted 
his  fortitude  and  freedom. 

Hence  Flavrnting  vbl.  sb. 

1729  MRS.  PENDARVES  in  Mrs.  Delany's  Corr.  230,  I 
told  him  of  your  flauntings.  1876  Miss  BRADDON  J.  Hag- 
gard's Dau.  II.  59  'There'll  be  fine  flaunting  when  she's  a 
married  woman  and  her  own  mistress.' 

t  Flannt-a-flannt,  adv.  [f.  FLAUNT  v. ;  with 
onomatopoeic  reduplication  expressive  of  the  nod- 
ding movement  of  plumes  :  cf.  rub-a-dub,  pit-a-pat, 
and  see  AFLAUNT.]  In  a  flaunting  position  ;  also 
quasi-A  bragging  display,  swagger. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele  Gl,  Epil.  (Arb.)  83  With  high  copt 
hattes  and  fethers  flaunt  a  flaunt.  1582  BRETON  Floorisk 
•vpon  Fancie^  (Grosart)  18  Thy  Fethers  flaunt  a  flaunte  Are 
blowne  awaie  with  winde.  1592  G.  HARVEY  Pierce 's  Super. 
(Grosart)  II.  61  To  shewe  himselfe  brauest  in  the  flaunt- 
aflaunt  of  his  courage. 

Flattnter  (fl^'ntaj),  sb.  [f.  FLAUNT  v.  +  -ER  !.] 
One  who  flaunts. 

1598  FLORIO,  Porta  tmnachij,  a  tosse  feather,  a  flanter, 
aswaggrer.  1681  T.  JORDAN  London's  Joy  14  No  Ranters 
or  Vaunters  or  Chanters  or  Flaunters.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills 

I.  5  St.  James's  Square,  And  Flaunters  there.     1742  WAR- 
BURTON  Note  on  Pope's  Ess.  Man  iv.  194  (Jod.J  The  pride 
of  heart  is  the  same  both  in  the  Haunter,  and  the  flutterer. 
1877  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  n.  400  The  painted  Haunter  of 
the  city.    1883  Punch  8  Sept.  120/2  Foolish  flaunter  caught 
Bysludied  smile  and  calculated  leer. 

Flau'nter,  T'.  inlr.  a.  Sc.  To  quiver;  also  Jig. 
(see  quot.  1808).  b.  U.S.  1  To  caper.  Hence 
Flau-ntering ///.  a. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  n.  332  An'  prest  her  flaunt'ring  mou' 
upon  her  lips.  1808  JAMIESON,  Flanter,  I.  To  waver,  to 
be  in  some  degree  delirious.  2.  To  waver,  to  flinch,  to 
faulter  in  evidence  or  narration.  1840  P.  Parley  s  Ann.  I. 
215  Neddy  . .  flauntered  and  scampered  again  over  the 
drying  ground. 

Flaunting  (flg-nthj),///.  a.    That  flaunts. 

1.  Waving  gaily  or  proudly  like  a  plume  or  a 
banner. 

1623  MASSINGER  Bondman  n.  i,  For  all  your  flaunting 
feathers.  1624  R.  DAVENPORT  City  Night-cap  in.  i,  My 
Taylor  bringing  home  My  last  new  gown,  having  made  the 
sleeves  too  flanting.  1634  MILTON  Comus  543  A  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove  With  flaunting  honey- 
suckle. 1681  Moores  Baffled  24  In  the  Evening  the  Earl 
commanded  a  Squadron  of  Horse  to  fetch  off  the  flanting 
Standard.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  (1861)  55  Mantled 
with  the  flaunting  grape-vine,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864) 

II.  394  Oh  then  I  carried,  .casque  with  flaunting  feather. 

2.  Making  an  obtrusive  display  ;  showy,  gaudy. 
1367  TURBERVILLE   To  his  friend  that  refused  Mm,  qc., 

Efitaphes,  etc.  (1870)  203  Yeeld  me  thy  flanting  hood,  shake 
off  those  belles  of  thine,  1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in 
ffolmsAetiVl.  47  A  flaunting  ostentation  of  a  roisting  kind 
of  rhetorike.  1660  PEPYS  Diary  29  June,  He  told  me  in 
what  high  flaunting  terms  Sir  J.  Grenville  had  caused  his 
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[preamble]  to  be  done.  1758  JOHNSON  Idltr  No.  28  f  3  As 
flaunting  as  Mrs.  Gingham,  the  deputy's  wife.  1786  BURNS 
To  a  Mountain  Daisy,  The  flaunting  flow'rs  our  gardens 
yield.  1829  LVTTON  DvffUmtd  13  A  flaunting  carpet,  green, 
red,  and  yellow,  covered  the  floor.  1847  ALB.  SMITH  C/ir. 
Tatffi'li!  xxix.  (1879)  258  [A]  dingy  public-house,  .com- 
pletely thrown  into  obscurity  by  two  flaunting  gin-shops  at 
the  corner.  1868  Miss  BKADDON  Dead  Sea  I  r.  I.  xil.  254 
Their  serio-comic  woes  about  recalcitrant  butlers  and  flaunt- 
ing housemaids.  1885  Malic/:.  Even.  News  10  Sept.  2/2 
A  strong  effort  was  made  to  remove  flaunting  vice  from  the 
streets. 

Hence  Flau'iitiugly  adv.,  in  a  flaunting  manner. 

1581  SIDNEY  Astr.  ff  Stella  Ii.  2  Poems  (Grosart  1877)  I. 
70  So  may  your  tongue  still  flauntingly  proceed.  1584 
R.  W.  Three  Ladies  Loml.  n.  E  ij,  For  I  must  to  the 
wedding  Both  vauntingly  and  flauntingly,  although  1  had 
no  bidding,  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  ill.  viii.  71  The  more 
flauntingly  to  gallantrize  it.  1874  BURNAND  My  Time  xviii. 
157  Across  the  road,  .stood,  .a  flauntingly  dressed  woman. 

t  Flaunt-tant.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  [A  reduplicated 
formation  on  FLAUNT.  Cf.  FLANTITANTI.NG.]  A 
showy  array  i  of  words). 

1661  H.  D.  Disc.  Liturgies  49  Not  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  flaunt  tant  of  high  words. 

Flaunty  (.rlg'nti),  a.    [f.  FLAUNT  v.  +  -y '.] 

1.  a.  Of  persons :   Given  to  display  or  show, 
ostentatious,  vain.     b.  Of  things  :  Showy,  gaudy. 

1796  J.  OWEN  Trav.  Europe  II.  260  These  flaunty  caps 
are  of  no  mean  expence.  1825  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  I.  585 
A  boy  in  female  attire,  indescribably  flaunty  and  gaudy. 
1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  (1863)  272  'There's  a  flaunty 
sort  of  young  woman  at  the  poteen  shop  there.1  1843 
LD.  HOUGHTON  Let.  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  I.  292  His  mind 
seems  somewhat  less  flaunty.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur. 
Leigh  i.  872  While  your  common  men.. dust  the  flaunty 
carpets  of  the  world  For  kings  to  walk  on. 

2.  Si:  '  Capricious,  eccentric,  unsteady.'  (Jam.). 
1821  GALT  Annals  Parish  xx.  198  She  was  a  flaunty  woman 

and  liked  well  to  give  a  good-humoured  jibe  or  jeer. 

Hence  Flau'ntily  adv.,  Flarrntiuess. 

1830  Examiner  323/2  We  like  people  to .  .air  their  gaudiest 
pretensions  bravely  and  flauntily.  1851  D.  JERROLD  St. 
Giles  iii.  24  A  woman  flauntily  dressed,  .suddenly  entered 
the  shop.  1854  Blackiv.  Mag.  LXXV.  434  Effeminacy  of 
composition,  and  flauntiness  of  colouring. 

Flaur,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FLAVOUR. 

II  Flautando  (fla«ta-ndo).  Mus.  [It.;  pr.  pple. 
oljiautare  to  play  the  flute,  f.  flauto  flute.]  (.See 
quot.  1876.) 

1825  in  DANNELEY  Encycl.  Mus.  1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT 
Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Flautando,  flaulato  (It.),  like  a  flute  ; 
a  direction  to  produce  the  flageolet  tones  on  the  violin,  &c. 

II  FlautillO  (flaatf  no).  Mus.  [It. ;  dim.  of flauto 
flute.]  a.  A  small  flute,  piccolo,  or  flageolet,  b. 
A  small  accordion,  c.  =  FLAUTANDO.  d.  An 
organ  flute-stop. 

1724  Expl.  Foreign  Words  Mus.  31  Flautino,  a  little 
or  small  Flute  . .  like  what  we  call  a  Sixth  Flute,  or  an 
Octave  Flute.  1825  DANNELEY  Encycl.  Mus.,  Flautino. . 
also  denotes  a  species  of  tone  which  is  produced  by  a 
peculiar  method  of  bowing  on  the  violin  or  violoncello. 
1832  SEIDEL  Organ  97  Flautino  . .  stands  in  the  third 
manual  of  the  new  organ  in  St.  Peter's,  at  Petersburg. 
18715  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Flautino,  an 
instrument  of  the  accordion  kind. 

Flautist  (flg-tist).  Mus.  [ad.  It.  flautista,  f. 
flauto  flute.]  One  who  plays  the  flute,  a  flutist. 

1860  HAWTHORNE_  Marb.  Fann  x.  (1883)  109  The  flautist 
poured  his  breath  in  quick  puffs  of  jollity.  1879  STAINER 
Music  of  Bible  80  The  attitude  will  not  strike  a  mod«rn 
flautist  as  being  either  comfortable  or  convenient. 

II  Flauto  (fiau-to}.  Mus.  [It.:  see  FLUTED.]  A 
flute  ;  used  also  as  a  name  for  several  organ-stops. 

1724  Expl.  Foreign  Words  Mus.  31  Flauto  is  a  Flute. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Flauto.. is  used  to  denote 
a  flute  or  the  part  to  be  played  by  that  instrument.  Flauto 
trasverso.  .a  German  flute.  1825  DANNELEY  Encycl.  Mus., 
Flauto  dolce,  see  Flute  a  bee.  Flauto  piccolo,  an  octave 
flute.  Flauto  traverso,  a  traverse,  or  German  flute.  1876 
STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Flauto  amabilc, 
an  organ  stop  consisting  of  sweet-toned  closed,  or  some- 
times open,  pipes.  It  is  generally  of  4  ft.  pitch. 

II  Flautone  (fla«t<5-n<;).  Mus.  [It. ;  augmenta- 
tive ol \flauto  flute.]  (See  quot.  1825.) 

1825  DANNELEY  Encycl.  Mus.,  Flautone,  an  organ-stop  of 
sixteen,  and  eight  feet,  stopt,  and  made  of  wood.  1876 
in  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Die  t.  Mus.  Terms  s.  v.  Flute. 

Flavaniline  (nVvje-nibin).  Chem.  [f.  L. 
flav-us  yellow  +  ANILINE.]  (See  quot.  1889.) 

1882  Athenzum  No.  2859.  211  [Herren  Fischer  and 
Rudolph  reported  its  discovery  to  the  Berlin  Chemical 
Society.)  1889  ROSCOE  &  SCHORLEMMER  Chem.  III.  in. 
238  When  acetanilide  is  heated  with  zinc  chloride  for 
several  hours  to  250-260°,  Flavaniline  CeHitNiaClH, 
a  beautiful  yellow  colouring  matter,  is  obtained. 

t  Flave,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~ '.  [ad.  'L. flav-us.  Cf. 
Of.Jlave  (Pare).]  Yellow. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disf.  504  The  green  . .  and 
flave  part  also  of  the  flower. 

Flaver,  obs.  form  of  FLAVOUR  v. 

t Fla-vesoate, v.  Obs.  rare-1.  \\neg.f.L.Jlav- 
esc-?re  (see  next)  +  -ATE  ^.]  trans.  To  make  yellow. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  370  Art . .  flavescates  the 
red,  and  changes  many  colours. 

Flavescent  (fiVve-sent),  a.  [ad.  L.  flavescent- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  flavesctre  to  become  yellow,  f. 
flav-us  yellow.]  Turning  a  pale  yellow,  yellowish. 

1853  in  GRAY  Sat.  Text-bk.  (ed.  4)  cited  in  WORCESTER 
(1860).  1871  W.  A.  LEIGHTON  Lichen-Flora  46  Spores. . 
i  colourless  or  flavescent. 


FLAVICANT. 

Flavicant .  Hf '-vikant),  a.  [(.  L.//tff-ttjyello' 
after   the   analogy   of  ALBICANT.]      Verging    01 
yellow,  yellowish. 

1871  W.  A.  LEIGHTON  Lichen-Flora  37  Thallus  various  i 
colour,  white,  .flavicant.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

t  Flavicomous,  a.  Obs.—  a  [f.  \j.  flavicom-u 
(i.flav-tis  yellow  +  coma  hair :  see  COMA  -}  +  -ous/ 
Having  yellow  hair. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II ;  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Flavid  (fl«''vid),  a.  [ad.  L.  flavid-us ,  l.flavus 
yellow.]  Yellowish,  tawny. 

1762  FALCONER  Skijnur,  i.  169  No  snowy  breasts  the 
flavrd  nymphs  adorn. 

Flavido-  (nV'vido),  used  as  combining  form  o 
L.flaviJus ;  in  Natural  History  descriptions  occas 
prefixed  to  other  adjs.  to  indicate  a  yellowish  tint. 

1871  W.  A.  LEIGHTON  Lichen-Flora  41  C[alicinm 
tricliiale,  Ach.  fiavido-cinerascent.  Ibid.  88  A[tectoria 
cana,  Ach.  pallido-canescent  or  pale  flavido-rufescent. 

Flavin(fl£''vm).  Chem.  Formerly  also  flavine. 
[f.  L.  flav-us  yellow  + -IN.]  A  yellow  dye-stuff 
prepared  from  quercitron  bark. 

1853  NAPIER  Art   Dyeing  344   Flavine.      1864  WATTS 
Diet.  C/iem.  II.  655  Flavin.     1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  175/2 
From  100  parts  of  quercitron  about  85  of  flavin  are  obtained, 
having  a  tinctorial  power  more   than   twice   that  of  the 
original  bark. 

Flavindin  (fk'vi-ndin).  Chem.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
INDIN.]  (See  quot.) 

1854  THOMSON  Cycl.  Chem.,  Flamndine.      1864  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  II.  655  Flavindin,  a  substance  apparently 
isomeric  with  indin  and  indigo-blue. 

Flavo-  (nV''v0),  used  as  comb,  form  of  L._fldv-us 
yellow,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  yellow  tint. 

1.  Hot.  and  Entom.  (Prefixed  to  other  adjs.) 

1816  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1828)  II.  xix.  125  note,  The 
abdomen  is  covered  with  longish  flavo-pallid  hairs.  1847 
J.  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  5.  257  Legs 
dilute-flavo-testaceous.  1871  W.  A.  LEIGHTON  Lichen- 
Flora  38  Thallus  . .  yellow  or  flavo-viresqent. 

2.  Chem.  Used  in  the   names  of  various  com- 
pounds;   as  flavo-cobalt  (whence  flavo-cobaltic], 
flavo-phenin,  flavo-purpurin. 

_  1879  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  3rd  Suppl.  i.  in  Flavopnrpuriu 
is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in 
golden-yellow  needles.  Ibid.  544  The  so-called  flavocobalt. 
1889  KOSCOP.  &  SCHORLEMMERC/;««.  II.  ii.  139  The  Flavo- 
cobaltic  Salts  may  be  considered  as  roseo-cobalt  compounds 
in  which  two-thirds  of  the  acid  radical  is  replaced  by  mtroxyl. 
Flavorous  (fV'varas),  a.  Also  flavourous. 
[f.  next  +  -ous  :  cf.  humorous] 

1.  Full  of  flavour;  pleasing  to  the  taste  and  smell, 
savoury;  '  fragrant,  odorous  '  (J.). 

1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  n.  326  Fruits,  declin'd  From 
their  first  flavrous  Taste.  1723  POPE  Odyss.  II.  386  Pure 
flavrous  wine.  1819  H.  BUSK  Tea  136  The  flavorous  drop 
Affection's  hand  instils.  1847  Blackw.  Mag.  LXII.  609 
The  addition  to  the  daily  stew  of  a  bird  or  beast  unusually 
navorous. 

fig.  1740  A.  HILL  Let.  in  A.  L.  Barbauld  Richardson's 
Life  %  Corr.  (1804)  I.  50  Sheath  the  two  contraries  in  a 
flavorous  and  spirited  smoothness.  1888  P.  GUSHING  Black- 
smith ofVoe  II.  iv.  98  Women  found  something  unusually 
flavorous  in  this  piece  of  gossip. 

2.  Jig.  Having  a  flavour  of.  rare  — J. 

1885  G.  S.  MERRIAM  Life  S.  B/nvles  I.  ii.  14  Ancient 
villages,  flavorous  of  the  olden  time. 

Flavour,  flavor  (fi>vai),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4- 
flavor,  5  Sc.  flewoure,  5-  flavour.  /3.  6  Sc. 
fleoure,  fleure,  fleowre,  fleware,  -ere,  8  Sc. 
flaur.  [app.  an  adoption  of  OF.  flaur,  fleiur, 
*flaor,fraor  smell.  The  euphonic  v  of  the  a  forms 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  existed  in  OF.  (the  OF. 
formflaveur  alleged  by  Roquefort  being  unauthenti- 
cated) ;  the  analogy  of  OF.  etnl/laver  for  earlier 
emblaer,  povoir  (mod.  pouvoir)  for  earlier  pooir,  is 
open  to  question.  Possibly  the  word  may  have 
undergone  assimilation  to  savour. 

The  OF.  forms  cited  above  are  treated  by  Godef.  as 
variants  ofAMw:— vulgar  L.*/rdg(r)drem(cf.  ll.fratore) 
t.  fragrare  (see  FRAGRANT)  ;  but  some  scholars  refer  them  to 
aw*';,type  J*aa™'"<  t-ftst-  ppl.  stem  of  flan  to  blow. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  -our  or  -or,  see  FAVOUR.] 

1.  A  smell,  odour.  In  mod.  use  with  more  limited 
sense  (cf.  2) :  A  more  or  less  subtle  admixture  or 
accompanying  trace  of  a  particular  odour ;  an  ol- 
factory suggestion  of  the  presence  of  some  particular 
ingredient ;  an  aroma. 


BIRNIE  Kirk-B«riall(.rtK)  26  To  avoyd  the  deads  "fleweV 
they  were  constrained  tn  K,,r,,  oK,,,.,j     .**_  w:       '  nxwer> 
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2.  The  element  in  the  taste  of  a  substance  which 
depends  on  the  co-operation  of  the  sense  of  smell ; 
a  more  or  less  subtle  peculiarity  of  taste  distinguish- 
ing a  substance  from  others  ;  a  touch  or  slight 
admixture  of  a  particular  kind  of  taste;  a 
savour. 

Milton's  use  tf  flavour  in  the  first  quot.,  where  he  ap- 
parently distinguishes  it  both  from  taste  and  smell,  lias 
given  rise  to  a  conjecture  that  the  sense  is  that  of  ^.flavor 
yellowness  (a  correctly  formed  word,  though  without 
classical  authority).  Possibly  a  recollection  of  the  text  '  Ne 
intuearis  vinum  quando  flavescit'  (Prov.  xxiii.  31)  led 
Milton  to  use  the  word  in  what  he  may  have  imagined^  to  be 
its  etymological  sense.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  he  did  not 
mean  it  simply  in  sense  2. 

[1671  MILTON  Samson  544  Desire  of  wine  . .  Thou  couldst 
repress ;  nor  did  the  dancing  Ruble  . .  the  flavor,  or  the 
smell,  Or  taste  . .  Allure  thee.]  1697  CONGREVK  Juvenal 
Sat.  xi.  32  If  brought  from  far,  it  [Fish]  very  dear  has 
cost,  It  has  a  Flavour  then,  which  pleases  most.  1712 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  409  r  2  That  Sensitive  Taste,  which 
gives  us  a  Relish  of  every  different  Flavour  that  affects  the 
Palate.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson's  Voy.  331  White 
[Cape  Wine]  . .  if  kept  two  years,  has  much  the  Flavor  of 
Canary.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Joum.  France  II.  372  Oak  . . 
smoke  gives  the  peculiar  flavour  to  that  bacon.  1846  J. 
BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  419,  I  have  seldom 
observed  the  wine  to  have  any  very  sensible  flavour, — 
meaning,  by  flavour,  that  compound  sensation  of  smell  and 
taste  which  characterises  the  finer  kinds  of  wines. 

3.  Jig.  (of  I  and  2).  t  a.  '  Fragrance '  (ofrenown) 
(ots.).    b.    An  undefinable  characteristic  quality 
instinctively  apprehended,     c.  Piqnancy,  zest. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xvi.  90  He  schulde  thanne  haue  . . 
more  noble  flaouur  of  digne  fame.  1699  POMFRET  Poems 
(1724)  44  The  soft  Reflections  . .  leave  a  grateful  Flavour  in 
my  Breast.  1866  CARLYLE  in  Glass.  Weekly  Her.  15  June 
(1883)  1/7  Happy  is  he  (still  more  is  she)  who  has  got  to 
know  a  Bad  Book  by  the  very  flavour.  1874  MAHAFFY^C. 
Life  Greece  viii.  244  A  certain  aristocratic  flavour  must 
have  ever  dwelt  about  the  Athenian.  1873  JOWETT  Plato 
Jed.  2)  I.  338  They  have  lost  the  flavour  of  Socratic  irony 
in  the  narrative  of  Xenophon.  1876  TREVELYAN  Macaulay 
II.  xiv.  399  The  hospitality  at  Holly  Lodge  had  about  it 
a  flavour  of  pleasant  peculiarity. 

4.  =  FLAVOURING  2. 

1785  TRUSLER  Mod.  Times  II.  82  Three  fourths  of  the 
white  wine  drank  in  this  kingdom  are  compositions  put 
together  here,  and  made  palatable  by  a  liquor  they  call 
flavour. 

FlayOUr(fiV|1v3.i),f.  Also6flaver.  [f.prec.sb.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  be  odorous,  savour,  smell.   Obs. 

c  1425  WVNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  viii.  16  Wyth  Spycery  welle 
savorand,  And  of  kynd  welle  flevorand  Bat  like  Hart . .  Scho 
bawmyd. 

2.  To  give  flavour,  taste,  or  scent  to ;  to  season  ; 
in  first  quot.  f  to  make  to  '  smell '  warm. 

1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  viii.  (1870)  248  Flauer  the  insyde  of 
them  [hosen]  agaynst  the  fyre.  1730-4  in  BAILEY  (folio). 
1830  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  I.  23  Some  of  their  wines 
were  flavoured  with  a  kind  of  pitch.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab 
xiii.  241  The  water  only  slightly  flavoured  our  tea. 
fig.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  I.  66  Oaths  . .  flavoured 
every  third  sentence  that  was  uttered  on  board  ship. 

3.  To  try  the  flavour  of ;  to  taste,   rare-1. 

1823  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  II.  87  Yours  is  the  delicatest  . . 
melting  piece  I  ever  flavoured. 

Flavoured  (fV-vaid),///.  a.  [f.  FLAVOUR  sb. 
and  v.  +  -ED.]  a.  Mixed  with  some  ingredient 
used  to  impart  a  flavour,  b.  Having  flavour; 
chiefly,  having  a  specified  flavour,  indicated  by  some 
defining  word  as  ill-,  well-,  orange-,  vanilla-,  etc. 
flavoured. 

1740  DYER  Ruins  of  Rome  498  High  testaceous  Food  And 
lavour  d  Chian  Wines,  a  1764  DODSLEY  Agric.  II,  Herbs  or 
favour  d  fruits.  1867  '  GUILA  '  Invalid's  Ck.  xli.  (ed.  3)  23 
Well-flavoured  gravy  [may  be]  poured  over  them.  Ibid.  xlv. 
JS  Any  nicely-flavoured  mince-meat.  Mod.  Vanilla-flavoured 
mocolate. 

fig.    1789  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  <J-  Writ  (18^2) 
.  301  Her  conversation  is  better  flavored  than  her  tea. 
Flavourer    (fi7'-varaj).      [f.    FLAVOUR    v.  + 
ER 1.]      Something   used   to   impart    flavour ;    a 
flavouring. 

1884  P.  BROWNE  in  Girls'  Own  Paper  Jan.  155/3  Fill  up 
he  stock-pot,  .with  half  the  original  quantity  of  vegetables 
and  flavourers.  1886  A.  H.  CHURCH  Food  Grains  Ind  174 
Condiments,  spices,  and  flavourers. 

Flavour! -ferous,<z.  nonce-wd.  [f.  FLAVOUR  sb 
+  -(I)FEBOUS.]     Bearing  flavour ;  fragrant. 
a  1774  FERGUSSON  Canongate  Playltouse  24  With  flavour- 
uT°ar  dtseetS  5ha"  °haCe  aWay  The  pestilential  fume5  of 

Flavouring  (fVi-varirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  as  prec.  + 

ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLAVOUR  (see  FLAVOUR 
'-  2) ;  also  attrib.,  as  flavouring-essence,  -purpose. 
1845  COOLEY  Cycl.  Pract.  Receipts  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Essence  of 
oup  Herbs,  A  superior  flavouring  essence  for  soups,  &c. 
^  .GyiL*  Iwahd's  Ck.  i.  (ed.  3)  2  Celery  seeds  are 
capital  aid  in  flavouring.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Oct  7/2 
he  liquor,  .which  is  to  be  used  for  flavouring  purposes.  ' 
A.  concr.  Something  used  for  giving  flavour  to 
ood  or  drink. 

1845  COOLEY  Cycl.  Pract.  Receipts  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Essence, 
he  esse 


essences  used  as  perfumes  and   flavouring.     1887 
HAoL Efi,s,ades  'So  Sauces  and  flavourings. 


FLAW. 

Flavourless  (fl^'-vajles  ,  a.  [f.  FLAVOUR  so. 
+ -LESS.]  \\ithoutflavonr. 

1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).  1775  in  ASH.  1871  M.  C  .11  tss 
Mr<j.  $r  Merch.  I.  viii.  264  [He]  -sat  disconsolately  down  to 
the  ..  flavourless  soup.  1883  Century  Alag.  XXVI.  813 
Being  flavorless  in  comparison  with  those  grown  in  Europe. 

\>._fig.  (cf.  FLAVOUR  sb.  3;. 

1861  HOLLAND  Less.  Life  iii.  45  A  life  . .  by  the  side  of 
which  the  life  of  childhood  is  as  flavorless,  .as  that  of  a  fly. 
1883  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  Ser.  iv.  184  To  the  many  they 
seem  flavourless  and  colourless. 

Hence  Pla'vourlessness,  the  state  or  condition 
of  being  without  flavour  ;  in  quot.yf^. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Sept.  3/1  Something  of  flavourless- 
ness  . .  must  mark  a  man  who  can  represent  a  composite 
public  opinion. 

Flavoursome  (fl^'vaisimi),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-SOME.]  Full  of  flavour. 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xvi.  (1856)  130  These  little 
Guillemots  . .  are  very. .  juicy. .  and  flavorsome.  1863  Pil- 
grimage over  Prafries  II.  273  Whether.. dog  mutton  ain't 
as  flavoursome  as  hoss  beef. 

fig.  1866  Ck.  #  State  Rev.  3  Aug.  488  Versification . .  lacking 
.  .mat  flavoursome  roughness  which  is  the  almost  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  vigour. 

Fla'VOUry.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y1.]   =prec. 
1727  in   BAILEY  vol.  II.     1892  Daily  Nrtvs  12  Dec.  7/6 
Advt,  Samples  of.  .Tea.  .full  and  flavory  in  the  cup. 

Flavous   (fl^'-vas),  a.     [f.  L.  /dv-tis  yellow 

+  -ous.]     Yellow. 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Jtgt(ed.  2)  219  The  Membrane  it  self 
is  somewhat  of  a  flavous  Colour.  1846  in  BUCHANAN  Tecknol. 
Diet.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Flaw  (fig),  s6.1  Forms  :  4  flay,  4-7  flawe,  (6 
flaa),  4-  flaw.  [Perh.  a.  ON.  flaga  wk.  fern.,  re- 
corded in  sense  'slab  of  stone'  (Sw.  flaga  flake, 
also  flaw  in  a  casting,  etc. ;  Da.  flage  may  corre- 
spond either  to  this  word  or  to  FLAKE  st'.*,  q.v.). 
The  ON.  word  may  have  been  used  in  wider  senses 
derived  from  the  various  applications  of  the  Teut. 
root  *Jlah-,  flag-  parallel  and  synonymous  with 
*Jlak-  whence  FLAKE  sb? ;  the  close  resemblance  in 
sense  between  flaw  and  flake  is  noteworthy.  It  is 
possible  that  an  OE.  *fla^e,  *flaffi  existed.] 
I.  A  detached  piece  of  something. 

1 1.  A  flake  (of  snow) ;  a  flake  or  spark  (of  fire). 
Obs.  (Cf.  FLAKE  sb?  i,  2.) 

c  132$  Gloss  W.  de  Biblesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  160  La  bouche 
me  entra  la  aunf  de  neyf  \g loss  a  flay  of  snow].  ?  a  1400 
Morte  Artk,  2556  pe  flawes  of  fyre  flawmes  one  theire 
helmes.  11400-50  Alexander  1756  Rigt  as  a  flaw  of  fell 
snawe  ware  fallyn  of  a  ryft.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  i.  78 
Sternys. .  Wes  sene,  as  flawys  of  fyre  bryunand.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  133/1  A  flawe  of  fire.  1513  DOUGLAS  jEnfis  vil.  ii. 
112  Hir  crownell  ..  Infyrit  all  of  byrnand  flawis  schane. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  //'",  iv.  iv.  35  As  sudden,  As  Flawes 
congealed  in  the  Spring  of  day. 

2.  A  fragment ;  spec.  Sc.  '  the  point  of  a  horsenail 
broken  off  by  the  smith  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  hoof  (jam.).     Hence  in  Not  worth  a  flaw. 
(Cf.  FLAKE  sb?  3.)  Obs.  exc.  Sc. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  iv.  288  But  this  heart  shal  break  into 
a  hundred  thousand  flawes.  1607  TOPSELL  Fc-ur-f.  Beasts 
415  It  will  ranckle  worse,  by  reason  of  the  flaw  of  yron 
remaining  in  the  flesh.  1810  J.  SIM  Deil  #  M'Ommie  in 
Harp  PertJish.  (1893)  96  Your  reasons  are  no  worth  a  flaw. 

3.  (Cf.  FLAKE  sb?  4,  5,  and  FLAG  sb?  i ,  2.)     a.  A 
turf,  or  collect,  turf.    A  flaw  of  peats :  the  quantity 
got  in  a  season. 

i8n  A.  SCOTT  Poems  161  (Jam.)  A  lusty  whid  About  what 
flaws  o'  peats  they've  casten,  and  sae  gude.  1836  RICHARD- 
SON, Sods  flayed  or  stripped  from  the  top  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  are  in  the  North  called  'flaws'. 

t  b.  A  slab  or  layer  of  stone.  Obs. 
1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  151  [An  alleged 
Sznonflostane]  signifieth  a  rocke,  coast,  or  flaw  of  stone. 
II.  A  breach,  broken  or  faulty  place. 

4.  A  crack,  breach,  fissure,  rent,  rift. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  79  Though  the  Vessell  were  whole, 
without  any  Flaw.  1685  DRYDEN  Threa.  August,  i.  31  If  . . 
with  a  mighty  Flaw  the  flaming  wall,  Shou'd  gape  immense. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Flaw,  a  water-flaw  and 
a  crack  in  Chrystals.  1712-4  POPE  Rape  Loch  II.  106  Or 
some  frail  China-jar  receive  a  Flaw,  a  1745  SWIFT  (J.',  He 
that  would  keep  his  house  in  repair,  must  attend  every  little 
breach  or  flaw.  1764  BURN  Poor  Lams  236  Where  a  flaw  is 
observed  [in  their  apparel],  a  patch  is  provided  for  it.  1842 
LONGF.  Sp.  Stud.  in.  vi,  The  merest  flaw  that  dents  the 
horizon's  edge.  1860  TYNMLL  Glac.  n.  xxiv.  355  On  the 
closest  examination  no  flaw  is  exhibited  by  the  ice. 

fig.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  %  Cl.  in.  xii.  34  Obserue  how 
Anthony  becomes  his  flaw.  1615  WITHER  Sheph.  Hunt  iii. 
Juvenilia  (1633)  412  When  to  my  minde  griefe  g^ves  a  flaw 
Best  comforts  doe  but  make  my  woes  more  fell.  1644 
MILTON  Divorce  To  Parl.,  He  will  soder  up  the  shifting 
flaws  of  his  unjust  permissions.  (11862  BUCKLE  Civiliz. 
(1860)  III.  v.  480  He  has  to  be  called  in  to  alter  the  working 
of  his  own  machine,  .to  fill  up  its  flaws. 

t  b.  'A  disease  in  which  the  skin  recedes  from 
the  nail'  (Cent.  Diet.}.  Obs. 

In  the  quots.  white  flaw  seems  to  be  a  perversion  of 
QUICKFLAW  ;  see  also  WHITLOW. 

"579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health.  (1633)  52  Rapes  are  good 
for  white  flawes,  and  such  like  diseases  of  the  malts.  1580 
BARET  Alv.  F  669  A  white  flawe,  redinia. 

5.  A  defect,  imperfection,  fault,  blemish. 
a.  in  material  things. 

1604  DEKKER  Honest  IVh.  x.  G  iij  a,  I  warrant  they  are 
sound  pist»ls,  and  without  flawes.  a  1680  BVTLER  Rein. 


FLAW. 

(1759)  *•  391  Thou  hast  a  Crack,  Flaw,  soft  Place  in  thy 
Skull.  1684  R.  H.  Sc/i.  Kecrcat,  149  The  best  sound  Cork 
without  Flaws  or  Holes.  1713  STKKLK  Guardian  No.  16  p  5 
The  smallest  blemish  in  it,  like  a  flaw  in  a  jewel,  takes  off 
the  whole  value  of  it.  1801  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Tears  «V 
Smiles  Wks  1812  V.  14  Grieve  so  fair  a  Diamond  hold-; 
a  flaw.  1869  J.  J.  RAVI:N  C/i.  Bells  Camb.  (1881)  2  The 
bell  was  never  ^ood  for  anything,  from  the  number  of  flaws 
in  the  casting.  188*  OI-IDA  Marewwa.  I.  67  Grew.. with- 
out a  flaw  anywhere,  in  feature,  or  limb,  or  body. 

b.  in  immaterial  things,  andy?^. 
1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  11625'  75  There  is  . .  but  one 
. .  slender  flaw  in  the  touchstone  of  thy  reputation.  1588 
SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  415  My  loue  to  thee  is  sound  .sans 
cracke  or  flaw.  1625  BACON  £ss.t  Riches  (Arb.)  237  Vsury 
is  the  certainest  Meanes  of  Gaine. .  But  yet  it  hath  Flawes. 
1667  POOLE  Dial.  betw.  Protest.  %  Papist  (vj-y^  46  There 
is  a  Flaw  in  the  very  Foundation  of  your  Argument.  1705 
BERKELEY  Commonfl.  Bk.  Wks.  1871  IV.  455  They  discover 
flaws  and  imperfections  in  their  faculties.  1772  PRIFSTLF.Y 
Inst.  Retig.  11782)  II.  291  We  should  have  thought  [iij 
a  considerable  flaw  in  their  characters.  1840  THIRLWALL 
Greece  VII.  Ivi.  146  P-.o  flaw  was  ever  detected  in  his 
reckonings.  1835 C.  P:LONTE  Villettei.  2  He  inherited,  .her 
health  without  a  flaw. 

C.  esp.  In  a  legal  document  or  procedure,  a 
pedigree,  title,  etc. :  An  invalidating  defect  or  fault. 
1616  R.  C.  Times  Whistle  v.  2049  The^ease,  that  hath 
noe  flawe,  For  a  whole  hundred  yeares  is  good  in  lawe. 
1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  ^;S  Some  flaw  or  other  must  be 
found  in  his  Relations  and  Pedigree,  a  1715  BURNKT  Own 
Time  '1766)  II.  194  A  Prince  who  knew  there  was  a  flaw  in 
his  title  would  always  govern  well.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey 
ii,  There  seemed  to  be  no  flaw  in  the  title  of  Polly  Toodle. 
1883  SIR  T.  MARTIN  Ld.  Lyndhnrst  iv.  116  The  evidence 
[was]  clear,  and  a  flaw  in  the  indictment  was  the  only  chance 
of  escape. 

d.  A  failure  in  duty ;  a  shortcoming  in  conduct, 
a  fault. 
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SCOTT  /'.  M.  Perth  xxxvi,  That  will  not  only  cure  spiritual 
flaws,  but  make  us  friends  with  the  Church  again. 

6.  Sc.  A  (  fib ',  falsehood. 

1724  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph.  n.  iii,  I  shall  tell  ye  a*  That  ilk 
ane  talks  about  you,  but  a  flaw.  1788  E.  PICKEN  Anld 
Harry* sEtegyrf  Poems  118  They  taul  sic  flaws,  An' wantet 
to  male'  black  o'  white,  Without  a  cause. 

7.  Comb .,  zs  flaw-seeking  adj. 

1844  LOWELL  Lwc  25  Not  with  flaw-seeking  eyes  like 
needle-points. 

Flaw  (flg\  sb*  [Not  found  until  i6thc.  ;  pos- 
sibly:— OE*jta£u  =  MDu.  ^/^//^(Du.^/aa^),MLG. 
vfyg'etSvr.Jtqg'af  of  same  meaning;  the  primary  sense 
may  be '  stroke '  (Aryan  root  *plak~:  see  FLAY  #.).] 
1.  A  sudden  burst  or  squall  of  wind ;  a  sudden 
blast  or  gust,  usually  of  short  duration. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  vii.  Prol.  49  Flaggis  of  fyir,  and 
mony  felloun  flawe.  1526  TINDALE  Acts  xxvii.  14  A  flawe 
off"  wynde  out  of  the  northeste.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholays  Voy.  i.  xi.  13  Within  a  moment  arose  . .  a  sodain 
Borasque  or  Flaa.  1628  DIGBY  Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  51 
Towardes  night . .  wind,  .came  vncertainely  and  by  flawes. 
1674  JOSSELYN  Vpy.  Nc7v  Eng.  54  We  have  upon  our  Coast 
in  England  a  Michaelmas  flaw,  that  seldom  fails.  1725  DE 
FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  128  It  blew  ..  not  only  by 
squalls  and  sudden  flaws  but  a  settled  terrible  tempest. 
1809  W.  IRVING  Knickcrb.  vi.  ix.  (1849)  379  [He]  was  knocked 
overboard  by  the  boom  of  a  sloop  in  a  flaw  of  wind.  1839 
LONGF  Wreck  Hesperus  iii,  He  .  .watched  how  the  veering 
flaw  did  blow  The  smoke,  now  West  now  South.  1881 
Scribncrs Monthly  XXII.  530/1  The  playful  breeze  freshens 
in  flaws. 

Jig.  1567  TURBERV.  Loiter  to  Cupid  Epitaphes  (1867)  85 
Dispaire  that  grewe  by  frowarde  fortunes  flawes.  1590 
NASHE  PasqniVs  Apol.  7  The  Church  is  ouertaken  with 
such  a  flawe,  that  [etc.].  1840  MARRYAT  Olla  Podr.  III. 
24  He  would  flounder  and  diverge  away  right  and  left,  just 
as  the  flaws  of  ideas  came  into  his  head.  1863  MRS.  C. 
CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xv.  375  Flatterers  who  shroud  them- 
selves from  the  first  flaw  of  adversity  that  rocks  the  struc- 
ture. 

b.  A  fall  of  rain  or  snow  accompanied  by  gusty 
winds  ;  a  short  spell  of  rough  weather. 

1791  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  I.  422  The  falls  of  snow,  which 
generally  happen  in  March  all  over  Great  Britain,  is  in  this 
neighbourhood  called  St.  Causnan's  Flaw.  1830  SCOTT 
yrnl.  7  July,  1  rather  like  a  flaw  of  weather.  1892  STEVEN- 
SON Across  the  Plains  209  The  flaws  of  fine  weather,  which 
we  pathetically  call  our  summer.  Ibid.  212  Scouring  flaws 
of  rain. 

t  2.  fig.  A  sudden  rush  or  onset ;  a  burst  of 
feeling  or  passion;  a  sudden  uproar  or  tumult.  Obs. 
1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  v.  6  She  at  the  first  encounter  on 
him  ran  . .  But  he  ..  from  that  first  flaw  him  selfe  right  well 
defended.  1605  SHAKS.  Afacb.  irr.  iv.  63  O,  these  flawes 
and  starts  . .  would  well  become  A  womans  story.  1676 
DRYDEN  Anrengz.  v.  i,  And  deluges  of  armies  from  the 
town  Came  pouring  in ;  I  heard  the  mighty  Flaw  When 
first  it  broke, 

^f  3.  Used  as  rendering  of  F.y?/#«  scourge. 
1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  33  Suflfred  a  grete  flawe  to  come  in 
to  the  centre,  for  to  chastyse  the  peple. 
4.  Comb. %& flaw-blown &fy\  also,  f  flaw-flower, 
a  name  for  Anemone  Pulsatilla. 

1820  KEATS  Eve  St.  Agnes  xxxvii,  Quick  pattereth  the 
"flaw-blown  sleet.  1597  GERARDF,  Herbal  \\.  LxxUL  §  3.  309 
Passe  flower  is  called  . .  after  the  Latin  name  Pnlsatill,  or 
"Flawe  flower. 

tPlaw,  a.  Ot>s~l  [?ad.  \J.Jl(n>us.'\  ?  Yellow. 
(So  in  glossaries,  but  the  meaning  is  doubtful.) 

c  1450  Crf.  of  Lave  782  Lily  forehede  had  this  creature, 
With  Hveliche  browes,  flaw,  of  colour  pure. 


Plaw(fl5> 

1.  trans.    To  make  a  flaw  or  crack  in  ;  to  crack  ; 
to  damage  by  a  crack  or  fissure  ;  to  cause  a  defect 
in,  mar. 

1665  HOOKF,  Microgr.  34  The  blunt  end  ..  seemed  irre- 
gularly flawed  with  divers  clefts.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XL  755 
That  stuns  the  Diamond  and  so  flaws  it.  1697  DSYDEN 
I'irg.  Georg.  in.  558  The  Bra/en  Cauldrons  with  the  Frost 
are  flaw'd.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  362  [Glass]  being 
reduced  to  powder,  or  otherwise  flawed.  1800  HOWARD  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XC.  208  The  breech  .  .  was  torn  open  and 
flawed  in  many  directions.  1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  131 
They  fell  to  pieces  with  such  ease  that  you  might  suspect 
them  of  having  been  flawed  before. 
b.  with  immaterial  object,  or  Jig. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  t.  i.  95  France  hath  flaw'd  the 
League.  Ibid.  i.  ii.  21  Which  hath  flaw'd  the  heart  Of  all 
their  Loyalties.  1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial  it.  ii,  He  an- 
swer'd,  My  worship  needed  not  to  flaw  his  right.  1852 
THACKERAY'  Esmond  I.  vii.  (1869)  67  It  must  be  owned 
.  .  that  she  had  a  fault  of  character  that  flawed  her  per- 
fections. 1887  SWINBURNE  Locrine  i.  ii.  178  Have  I  not 
sinned  already  —  flawed  my  faith? 

f  C.   To  flaw  off',    to   break  off  in   '  flaws  '  or 
small  pieces.  Obs.     Cf.  tojlake  off. 

1665  HOOKE  Mtcrogr.  98  By  looking  on  the  surface  of 
a  piece  newly  flaw'd  off. 

f  d.  slang.  To  make  drunk.  Obs. 

1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  A  cad.  168  He  that  is  flawed  in  the 
Company  before  the  rest,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crewt 
J-'/avjd,  drunk.  1725  in  New  Cant.  Diet. 

2.  intr.    To  become  cracked,     f  Also,  to  break 
cff'm  flakes  or  small  pieces  (obs.\ 

1648  HERRICK  Hesper.  (1869)68  This  round  Is  no  where 


found  To  flaw.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  33  Those  that  flaw'd 
off  in  large  pieces  were  prettily  branched.  1691  T.  H[ALE] 
Ace.  New  Invent.  103  It  hath  crack'd,  flaw'd,  and  rose  in 


ridges.  1774  Projects  in  Ann.  Reg.  112/1  No  less  fit  for 
the  inside  of  buildings,  than  tenacious  and  incapable  of 
cracking  or  flawing.  1831  LANDOR  Count  Julian  Wks.  1846 
II.  514  The  original  clay  of  coarse  mortality  Hardens  and 
flaws  around  her.  1857  P.  COLQUHOUN  Comp.  Oarsman's 
Guide  9  Elm  is  very  apt  to  flaw  and  splinter  short  in  the  lans. 

3.  Sc.  To  lie  or  fib.     Cf.  FLAW  sb.*  6. 

1724  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph.  n.  i,  But  dinna  flaw,  Tell  o'er 
your  news  again,  and  swear  till 't  a*. 

Flaw  (fl§),  z'.2  [f.  FLAW  sb.-]  a.  intr.  Of 
the  wind  :  To  blow  in  gusts,  b.  trans.  To  ruffle 
as  a  flaw  of  wind  does.  rare. 

1805  FLINDERS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVI.  245  The  wind  . . 
flawing  from  one  side  and  the  other.  1891  STEVENSON 
South  Seas  ii.  xvi.  in  Age  (Melbourne)  20  June  4/3  Long 
catspaws  flawed  the  face  of  the  lagoon. 

Flaw,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  FLAT. 
Plawe(n,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  FLAT. 
Flawed  (fl^d), ppl.  a.  [f.  FLAW  v.  +  -ED  i.]  In 

senses  of  the  vb. ;  a.  of  material  things ;  b.  of 
immaterial  things. 

a.  1632  SHIRLEY  Ball  iv.  iii,  What  wise  gamester  Will 
venture   a  hundred  pounds   to   a   flaw'd   sixpence?      1663 
HOOKE  Mtcrogr.  6  Appearing  white,  like  flaw'd  Horn  or 
Glass.     1891  E.  W.  GOSSE  Gossip  in  Library  xvii.  219  [He] 
made  his  pictures  of  real  life  appear  like  scenes  looked  at 
through  flawed  glass. 

b.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  196  But  his  flaw'd  heart  .. 
Twixt   two  extremes  of   passion,   ioy  and    greefe,    Burst 
smilingly.    1767  WARBURTON  Set-in,  i  Cor.  xiii.  13  A  flawed 
and  faulty  heart.     1851  THACKERAY  Eng.  Hum,  v.  (1876)  320 
A  hero  with  a  flawed  reputation. 

tFlawer,  Obs.—1  [f.  Fi*Awe.a  +  -EH*.]  = 
FLAW  sb2 

1737  STACKHOUSE  Hist.  Bible  (1767)  VI.  vin.  v.  417  note, 
Storms,  commonly  called  Michaelmas  flawers,  at  that  time 
of  the  year  make  sailing,  .dangerous. 

Flawful  (.fig-fill),  a.  [f.  FLAW  sl>.  +  -FCL.]  Full 
of  flaws  or  defects. 

1881  FURNIVALL  Let.  24  Nov.,  You  American  girls  . .  insist 
on  all  us  flawful  men  . .  being  as  good  and  flawless  as  you 
are.  1893  Daily  Ncivs  29  Mar.  5/2  Few  persons  have  left 
flawless  poems,  but  Vaughan's  are  particularly  flawful. 

Flawless  (flg'les),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  4-  -LESS.] 
Free  from  flaws  ;  without  a  crack,  defect,  or  im- 
perfection. 

1648  BOVLE  Seraph.  Love  iii.  (1700)  20  Devotion  is  like  a 
flawless  Diamond.  1755  in  JOHNSON.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod. 
Paint.  IV.  v.  viii.  §  18  The  sea.  .is  as  unsullied  as  a  flawless 
emerald.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Apr.  n  Reynolds  was 
almost  flawless.  1884  SYMONDS  ShaJts.  Predecessors  ix.  361 
Flawless  poetry. 

Hence  Flawlessly  adv.,  Flawlessness. 
1884  Princetown  Rev.  July  78  We  know  her  to  be  good 
and  flawlessly  pure.      1888  Sat.  Rev.  22  Sept.  340/2  The 
strength  and  (lawlessness  of  the  reins.      1890  I,  D.  HARDY 
New  Othello  I.  viii.  184  May  was  flawlessly  fair. 

Flawtt  (fl§n).  Obs.  exc,  arch.  Forms:  3-7, 
9  flaun(e,  (4  flaunne),  5-7  flawn(e,  8-9  flawn. 
[a.  OF.  flaon  (Fr.  flati]  of  same  meaning :— early 
Txm&.\J.fladon-em(\\..fiadone  honeycomb), a.  OHO. 
flado  flat  cake  (MHO.  vlade,  mod.Gcr.  fladeii)  = 
Du.  vlade,  via  pancake :— WGer.  *fla}>on-  (see 
FLATHE)  :  by  many  scholars  regarded  as  cognate 
with  Gr.  vKaQavov  cake-mould,  wXarvs  broad.] 

A  kind  of  costard  or  cheese-cake,  made  in  various 
ways.  Also,  a  pancake.  Prov.  As  flat  as  a  fawn, 
c  1300  Havelok  644  Pastees  and  flaunes.  1  c  fyyoFonn  of 
Cnry  (1780)  74  Take  hony  clarified  and  flaunne.  (1400 
Rom.  Rose  7044  With  tartes,  or  . .  With  deynte  fiawnes, 
brode  and  flat,  c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Honseh.  Ord.  (1790) 
452  A  flaune  of  Almayne.  1576  TURBERV.  I'enerie  188 
Master  Raynard  will  be  content  with  butter,  cheese,  creame, 


FLAX. 

fl.-umt.-s,  anil  t  ustardes.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phrased.  C,rn. 
(10931  470,  I  love  such  dinners  as  Milkmeats,  Flawns, 
Custards,  Cheesecakes.  1711-1800  BAILEY  f.  v.,  As  flat  as 
a  Flawn.  1820  SCOTT  A&ettaCKS^  He  that  is  hanged  in 
iMay  will  eat  no  flaunes  in  Midsummer.  1840  HARHAM 
higol.  Leg.,  Jackd.  Rhehiis,  The  flawns  and  the  custards 
had  all  disappear'd. 

b.  transf.  of  a  flat  cap. 

1602  DEKKF.R  Sntiro-miu:ix  H  iv,  Cast  off  that  blew 
coate,  away  with  that  flawne. 

Flawy  (flg'i),  a.     [f.  FLAW  rf.1  and  -  +  -Y  \] 

1.  Full  of  flaws  or  defects. 

i7nW.Dr.RHAM  in  Phil.  7Vn»w. XXVII.  479  Those  Trees 
are  become  cracked,  and  very  flawy  within.  1755  in 
JOHNSON  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  Coining  in  gusts  ;  gusty. 

1828  in  WEBSTER.  1881  Scribnfr's  Monthly  XXII.  532  2 
Pushing  the  yacht,  .is  often  required  in  light,  flawy  wind. 

Plawyn,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  FLAY. 

Flax  (flaeks),  sb.  Forms :  I  flsax,  fleax,  1-5 
flex,  4  south,  vlexe,  4-6  flexe,  5-7  flaxe,  17 
flacks),  4-  flax.  [Com.  W.Ger. :  OE.  Jicax^- 
OFris.  flax,  OS.  *flahs  (MDu.,  Du.,  LG.  vlas\ 
OHG./aAs  (MHG.  via/is,  mod.G.Jlaf/is)  :-OTeut. 
*flahsom  str.  neut. ;  commonly  referred  to  the 
OTeut.  root  *fleh-,flah-  to  plait  :-OAryan  *plek-, 
plok-;  cf.  Ger.  fleck-ten,  "L-plec-ttre,  Gr.  n^in-av. 
Some  think  however  that  the  root  is  flah-  (:— 
OAryan  *plak-~)  as  in  FLAY  v.,  the  etymological 
notion  being  connected  with  the  process  of  '  strip- 
ping', by  which  the  fibre  is  prepared.] 
I.  The  plant. 

1.  The  plant  Linum  usitatissimtim  bearing  blue 
flowers  which  are  succeeded  by  pods  containing 
the  seeds  commonly  known  as  linseed.  It  is 
cultivated  for  its  textile  fibre  and  for  its  seeds. 

c  1000  J^LFRIC  Exod.  ix.  3r  Witodlice  call  hira  flex  and 
bira  bernas  waeron  fordone.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R. 
XVII.  xcvii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Flexe  growe)>  in  euen  stalkes, 
and  herej»  }elow  floures  or  blewe.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of 
jEsop  i.  xx,  Whanne  the  flaxe  was  growen  and  pulled  vp. 
156*  TURNER  Herbal  n.  39  b,  Flax,  .is  called  of  the  Northen 
men  lynt.  1677  YARRANTON  Engl.  Imfrov.  47  The  Land 
there  for  Flax  is  very  good,  being  rich  and  dry.  1794 
MARTYN  Rousseau's  Hot.  xvii.  240  Flax  has  also  a  corolla 


of  five  petals.  1869  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible  Tench,  iii.  (1870) 
49  The  flax  extracting  from  the  earth  the  materials  of  those 
fibres  which  are  to  be  woven  into  garments  for  us. 

2.  With  qualifying  word  prefixed,  in  the  names 
of  other  species  of  Linum  or  of  plants  resembling 
the  true  flax,  as  dwarf-,  fairy-,  mountain-, purging, 
spurge-,    toad-,    wild  flax :   see   quots.,   and   the 
different  words, 

aiffiSinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  28  Linaria,  wilde 
flax.  1670  RAY  Catal.  Plant.  196  Linnm  arvense .  .Common 
wild  Flax.  1863  PRIOR  Plant-n,  81  Dwarf-,  or  Purging-, 
or  Fairy-Flax,  Linnm  catharticnm.  1878-86  BRITTEN  & 
HOLLAND  Plaiit-n.  187  Mountain  Flax,  (i)  Linnm  cathar- 
ticnm . .  (2)  Erythrsa  Centanrinm.  Ibid.,  Wild  Flax,  u) 
Linaria  vitlgaris.  (2)  Cnscnta  Epilinnm. 

b.  New  Zealand  Flax,  Phormium  tenax  (also 
j    called  flax-bush,  -lily,  -plant\  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  the  leaves  of  which  yield  a  textile  fibre. 

1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  iv.  203  In  New  Zealand  they 
,    [Lilyworts]  are  represented  by  the  Phormium  or  Flaxbush. 
1854  GOLDER  Pigeons'  ParL  Introd.  5,  I  had  . .  to  pass  the 
]    night  . .  under  the  shade  of  a  flax-bush.     1870  BRAIM  New 
\    Homes  viii.  375  The  native  flax  (phorminm  tenax)  is  found 
i    in  all  parts  of  New  Zealand. 
II.  The  fibre  of  flax. 

3.  The  fibres  of  the  plant  whether  dressed  or  un- 
dressed. 

c  1325  Gloss  IV.  de  Bibtesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  156  P»k  thi 
flax,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  676  This  pardoner  hadde  heer 
as  yelwe  as  wex,  But  smothe  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of 
flex.  ^1483  CAXTON  Vocab.  18  The  lynweuar,  Weueth  my 
lynnencloth  Of  threde  of  flaxe.  1530  PALSGR.  221/1  Flaxe 
redy  to  spynne,_^7/rt<re.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  i  iii.  108  It 
[haire]  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distafle.  1666  PEPYS  Diary 
(1879)  VI.  34  In  the  town  did  see  an  old  man  beating  of  flax. 
1767  WARBURTON  Sernt.  i  Cor.  xiii.  13  Human  laws,  like  a 
thread  of  flax  before  a  flame,  vanish  and  disappear  before 
popular  commotions.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro,  Jonathan  III.  323 
You  broke  away  from  us  like  the  Philistine  from  the  un- 
twisted flax. 

fig*  X533  MORE  Debell.  Sa/eMy.Wks.  940/2  He  spinneth 
that  fyne  lye  with  flex,  fetchinge  it  out  of  his  owne  body  as 
the  spider  spynneth  her  cobwebbe. 

b.  //.  Different  sorts  or  qualities  of  flax. 

1886  Daily  News  6  Sept.  2/4  There  is  a  brisk  inquiry  for 
tows,  hemps,  and  flaxes, 

1 4.  As  a  material  of  which  a  candle  or  lamp  wick 
is  made  ;  the  wick  itself.  Obs. 

c  975  Rnshiv.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  20  FIsex  v  el  lin  smikende  ne 
adwacscet.  c  1380  WYCI.IF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  189  Preestis 
of  the  cbirche,  J?at  smokiden  bi  pride  as  brent  flex.  1529 
MORE  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  11.  Wlcs.  1200/1  It  is  a  thing  right 
hard . .  to  put  flexe  vnto  fyre,  &  yet  kepe  them  [the  fingers] 
fro  burning.  1560  BIBLE  t.Genev.1  Isa.  xiii.  3  The  smoking 
flax  shall  he  not  quench.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  v.  ii.  55 
Beautie  ..  Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath,  be  Oyle  and  Flax. 
1632  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  iv.  i,  He  has  made 
me  smelt  for  all  the  world  like  a  flax  or  a  red-headed 
woman's  chamber. 

5.  A  material  resembling  the  fibres  of  the  flnx- 
plant  or  used  for  a  like  purpose. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.>  19  Tbe  flaxe  whiche 
is  lefte,  they  spinne  agayne.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia 
vi.  216  A  kinde.  .of  Flax,  wherewith  they  make  Nets. 
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b.  in  the  name  of  a  variety  of  asbestos  with  flax- 
like  fibres,  as  EAKTH-,  FOSSIL-,  MOUNTAIN-FLAX, 
q.  v.  For  Incombustible  flax,  see  ASBESTOS  2. 

1860  WHITTIER  Donble-h.  Snake  4  Whether  he  lurked  in 
the  Oldtown  fen  Or  the  gray  earth-flux  of  the  Devil's  Den. 

6.  Cloth  made  of  flax;  linen. 

cSgj  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xiv.  87  Of  &ere  eorSan 
cyme'5  5a:t  fleax,  £>£et  bici  hwites  hiwes.  1340  Ayenb.  236 
Chastete  bet  is  be-tokned  be  be  huite  ulexe.  1573  BARET 
Alv.  F643  That  beareth  or  weareth  flaxe  or  linnen.  1851 
MRS.  R.  WILSON  New  Zealand  23  His  robe  of  glossy  flax 
which  loosely  flows.  1873  A.  DOMETT  Ranolfv.  iii.  93  In 
flowing  vest  of  silky  flax,  undyed. 
III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

7.  a.  simple  attrib.  General  relations  (with  or 
without  hyphen),  as  flax-Hade,  f  -balls  (see  BOLL 
sb. '),  flbre,  leaf,  plant,  stalk,  stem,  straw,  f  top. 

1872  A.  DOMETT  Ranolfi.  v.  n  With  *flax-blades  binding 
to  a  tree  the  Maid.  £1325  Gloss  }V.  de  Biblesiv.  in  Wright 
Voc.  156  note,  Boceaus,  *flaxbolles  [printed  filaxlolles.] 
1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  409  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
prepare  *flax  fibre  without  steeping.  1884  BRACKEN  Lays 
of  Maori  69  Zephyrs  stirred  the  *flax  leaves  into  tune.  1838 


sheaves  of  *flax-straw  are  placed  erect  in  crates.  1382 
WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxi.  10  A  *flax  top  gedered  togidere  [Vulg. 
stiippa  collecta]  the  synagoge  of  synneres. 

b.  Concerned  with  flax  as  a  commercial  product, 
s&flax  culture,  -factory,  -industry, -man,  -merchant, 
-mill,  -shop,  -spindle,  -tithe. 

1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  II.  455  Lands  . .  prepared  for  *flax 
culture.  1509  in  Mkt.  Harborongh  Records 11890)  232  Ric' 
Beale  *Flaxman.  1799  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Line.  197  Let  it 
to  flaxmen  at  ^3  or  ^4  per  acre.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric. 
Devon.  (1813)  207  The  flaxman  only  finding  seed,  and  agree- 
ing to  have  the  field  cleared  by  a  given  time.  1835  URK 
Philos.  Mann/.  221  The  proprietors  of  many  *flax-mills. 
1600  Sir  John  Oldcastle  I.  iii,  A  man  may  make  a  *flax-shop 
in  your  chimnies,  for  any  fire  there  is  stirring.  1679  BF.DLOE 
Popish  Plot  27  A  Gentle-woman  that  kept  a  Flax-shop 
in  the  Minories.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  II.  456  The  steam- 
driven  *flax-spindle.  1692  ROKEBY  Diary  18  Whether 
*Flax-tyth  were  small  tythes  or  not. 

C.  Made  of  flax,  zsflax  canvas,  -sandal,  -thread, 

1872  A.  DOMETT  Ranolfxxl.  ii.  378  His  feet — with  green 
flax-sandals  shod.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet. 
Needleivork  210/1  Flax  Canvas  . .  may  be  procured  in 
various  degrees  of  fineness  and  make.  1891  Daily  News 
8  Dec.  5/8  Flax-thread  and  spun  stuffs. 

d.  objective,  as  flax-dresser,  -hackler,  -spinner, 
t  -swingler ;  flax-cutting,  -dressing,  -growing, 
-spinning  vbl.  sbs. 

1632  SHERWOOD,  A  *flax-dresser,  liniere.  1894  H.  SPEIGHT 
Nidderdale  304  As  many  as  800  flax-dressers.  1780 
A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  I.  164  They  next  send  it  to  a  *flax- 
hackler.  1856  Farmer's  Mag.  Nov.  379  The  severe  trial  the 
"flaxspinners  experienced.  1838  Penny  Cyel.  X,  505/2 
^Flax-spinning  is  now  carried  on  with  most  success  in  . . 
Yorkshire.  1663  Canterbury  Marriage  Licences  (MS.), 
Charles  Abbot.  .*flaxswingler. 

8.  Special  comb. :  flax-bird,  (a]  the  North 
American  goldfinch,  Chrysomitris  tristis;  (6)  U.S. 
'  a  book-name  of  the  scarlet  tanager,  1'iranga  rabra' 
(Cent.  Diet.}  •  (c)  dial,  the  common  Whitethroat, 
Curruca  cinerea ;  f  flax-box,  a  box  to  hold  the 
flax  or  tow  match  for  firing  a  caliver  or  match- 
lock ;  flax-brake  (see  quot.) ;  flax-breaker  = 
prec. ;  flax-comb,  an  instrument  for  cleansing  and 
straightening  flax  fibres,  a  flax-hackle;  flax-cotton, 
cottonized  flax;  •)•  flax-finch  ?some  species  of 
finch  ;  flax-hackle  (see  quot.) ;  f  flax-hoppe,  a 
head  or  seed-pod  of  flax ;  flax-hurd,  the  coarse 
parts  of  flax,  tow;  flax-ripple  (see  quot.);  flax- 
scuteher  (see  SCDTCHEB)  ;  sa  flax-scutching  vbl.  sb. ; 
flax-thrasher,  a  machine  for  beating  out  the  seeds 
from  the  bollsof  the  flax-plant;  flax -wench, -wife, 
•woman,  a  female  flax-worker. 

1822  LATHAM  Hist.  Bira'sVl.  120  American  Yellow  Finch 
. .  feeds  on  the  seeds  of  flax,  alder,  &c.,  and  is  called  in 
the  back  parts  of  Carolina,  the  *Flax  Bird.  1576  Lane. 
Lieutenancy  I.  77  Six  calliuers,  fyve  *flaxe  boxes.  1688 
R.  Hoi  ME  Armoury  in.  iii.  48  A  *Flax  Brake  is  two  pieces 
of  1  imber  with  Teeth  made  in  them  to  bruse  Flax  stalks 
1889  ELVIN  Diet.  Her.,  *Flax-brcaker.  iStl  COTGR 
Jlrosse  . .  a  "flax-combe,  or  hatchell.  1755  JOHNSON  flax- 
comb,  the  instrument  with  which  the  fibres  of  flax  are 


l£'!!,X!i".rds'  .l673-?*'V.  Trans.  VIII.  6067  Lap  the  joynt 
;/«».,  *  Flax-ripple,  a  comb  with  large  iron  teeth 
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flax-worts,  the  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Unacese. 

1852  J.  M.  WILSON  Farmer's  Did.  Agric.,  *  Flax-dodder. 
1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  V.  313  The  Reed-mace  is 
in  Kent  often  called  'Flax-tail.  1597  GERAKDE  Herbal  445 
Tode  flaxe  is  called  of  the  herbaristes  of  our  time,  Linaria, 
or  *Flaxweede.  1846  LINDLF.V  Yeg.  Kingd.  vll.  485 
Liiiacete,  *Flaxworts. 

Flax  (fteks\  a.  rare^.  [f.  prec.]  Having  the 
colour  of  flax ;  flaxen. 

1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  l\.  241.  I  have  my  flax  hair 
built  in  many  strange  and  differing  fashions. 

Flax  (flaeks),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  wrap  in  fine  linen,  rare—1. 

1860  READE  Cloister  %  H.  I V.  368  And  oh  the  sheets  I  lie 
in  here.  .Dives  was  ne'er  so  flaxed  as  I. 

2.  U.S.  a.  trans.  To  beat;  app.  in  allusion  to 
the  beating  of  flax.    Cf.  FLAXEN  v.    b.  intr.  To 


Teacher  in  Virginia  iv.  29  I'm  goin'  to  make  some  dried- 
apple  fritters  fr  dinner,  an'  you  must  flax  roun'  an'  give 
me  a  lift. 

t  Flaxed,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  FLAX  sb.  +  -ED  2.]  = 
FLAXEN. 

1613-6  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  i.  iv.  82  Her  flaxed  hair 
crown'd  with  an  Anadem.  a  1687  COTTON  Winter  28  The 
Cup-bearer  Ganimed  Has  capp'd  his  frizled  flaxed  head. 

Flaxen  (flse-ksen,  flse'ks'n),  a.  and  sb.    Forms : 
6  flaxan,  6,  8  flaxon,  J  flexen,  -on,  6-  flaxen, 
[f.  FLAX  sb.  +  -EN  *.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Consisting  or  made  of  flax. 

1521  Bury  If7/&(i85o)ii9  Item  a  flaxan  shet.  1597  it/  PI. 
Return  fr.  Parnass.  n.  i.  700  He  shall,  .lie  in  a  good  flaxon 
sheete.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xix.  i.  3  The  toile  made  of 
Cumes  Flaxen  cords,  are  so  strong,  that  the  wild  Bore 
falling  into  it,  will  bee  caught.  1660  BI.OUNT  Boscobel  $i 
His  Majesty  . .  put  off  his  course  shirt  and  put  on  a  flexen 
one.  1739  SHARP  'Surgery  Introd.  52  The  best  Materials 
for  making  Ligatures  are  the  Flaxen  Thread  that  Shoe- 
makers use.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Optrat.  Mechanic  405 
A  patent  for  spinning  a  flaxen  thread.  1876  ROCK  Text. 
Fabr.  \.  6  Fine  unmixed  flaxen  linen. 

2.  f  a.  ?  Of  the  colour  of  the  flax-flower ;  azure. 
1603  Tryall  C/ifn.  II.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  (1884)  III.  315 

Like  Eagles  they  shall  cut  the  flaxen  ayre. 

b.  Of  the  colour  of  dressed  flax :  chiefly  in 
reference  to  the  hair.  •(•  flaxen  wheat  (see  quots.). 
1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  34  Flaxen  wheate  hath  a  yelowe 
eare.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  v.  196  All  Flaxen  was  his 
Pole.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Fanne  551  That 
kind  of  Wheat  which  amongst  the  English  is  called  Flaxen- 
wheat,  being  as  white  or  whiter  than  the  finest  Flax.  1621 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  n.  ii.  (1624)  376  Leland  com- 
mends Guithera.  .for  a  faire  flaxen  haire.  1720  GAY  Poems 
(1745)  I.  179  Nor  is  the  flaxen  wig  with  safety  worn.  1810 
.Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  182  He  [the  sick  horse)  had  a 
white  mouth  and  a  flaxen  tongue.  1862  Miss  BRADDON 
Lady  A  udley  i,  That  . .  drooping  head,  with  its  wealth  of 
showering  flaxen  curls. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  flax  as  a  commercial  pro- 
duct. 

1707  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4383/1  The  Hempen  and  Flaxen 
Manufacture.  1757  DYER  Fleece  m.  369  Who  tends  the 
culture  of  the  flaxen  reed.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts.  II.  405 
The  flaxen  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  flaxen-haired,  -headed, 
-wigged  adjs.  ;    flaxen-egg   (dial.},    '  an  abortive 
egg'(Halliwell). 

1630  K.  Johnson's  Kingd.  fy  Commw.  293  The  people 
generally  are . .  *flaxen  haired.  1863 1.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery 
i.  vii.  (1874)  84  An  Angel  . .  Like  a  flaxen-haired  child. 

t  B.  sb.  Material  made  of  flax ;  linen  ;  a  linen- 
cloth.  Otis. 

1320  Lane.  Wills  II.  8  A  bordecloth  of  flaxen  to  be  an 
alter  cloth.  1599  Natting/iam  Rec.  IV.  250  One  diaper 
table  cloathe ;  one  of  flaxen.  1672  J.  LACY  Dumb  Lady 
n.  Dram.  Wks.  (1875)  44  I'll  see  you  byried  in  the  flaxen 
your  grandam  spun  herself.  1696  J  F.  Merchant's  Ware-ho. 
16  Flaxens.  .made  of  the  same  Flax  as  the  former. 

Flaxen  (fiVksen),  v.  dial.  [Cf.  FLAX  v.  2.] 
(See  quot.) 

1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  Flaxen,  to  beat,  thrash.  'Ah 
followed  'im  up,  an'  flaxened  him  well.' 

Flaxenish.  (fte-ksenij),  a.  rare.  Also  7 
flexinish.  [f.  FLAXEN  a.  +  -ISH.]  Somewhat  flaxen. 

1661  PEACHAM  Compl.  Gent.  167  A  dark  flexinish  hair 
1662  J.  BARGRAVE  Pope  Ale.r.  I'll  (1867)  in  A  hard- 
favoured,  lean  man,  tall,  with  a  thin-haired  flaxenish  beard 

Fla-x-seed,  fla-xseecl. 

1.  The  seed  of  flax,  linseed. 

1562  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  5.  §  29  One  Rood  . .  is  limited  to  be 
sown  with  Linseed  otherwise  Flaxseed  or  Hempseed    ?  16 
L.   Delaware  in  Child  Ballads  VII.  314  I'll  hie  me  To 
Lincolnshire,    To   sow    hemp-seed    and    flax-seed. 


b.  The  plant  Radiola  Millegrana,  the  seed-pods 
of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  flax  plant  •  cf. 
ALLSEED  c. 

1848  C.  A.  JOHNS  Week  at  Lizard  290  Radiola  Mille- 
grana, t  lax-seed,  grows  in  similar  situations. 

A.  A  name  given  to  the  pupa  of  the  Hessian  fly 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  flax-seed.  U.S. 


FLAY. 


The  larva?  [of  the  Hessian  fly]  assume  the  pupa  state,  called 
the  flaxseed  stage. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (sense  i),  as  flax-seed  mill, 
oil;  flaxseed  ore  =  dyestone  ore :  see  DVESTONE. 

1831  J.  DAVIES  Manual.  Mat.  Med.  71  Flaxseed  oil. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  881/2  Flax-seed  Mill,  one  for 
grinding  flax-seed  for  the  more  ready  abstraction  of  the  oil. 

Flaxy  (flte'ksi),  a.  [f.  FLAX  sb.  +  -yi.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  resembling  flax  ;  made  of  flax. 
Also  absol. 

1634  M.  SANDYS  Prudence  16  The  Flaxie  [colour]  having 
whitenesse,  appertaines  to  Temperance.  1659  TORRIANO, 
Lineo,  flaxie,  made  of  flax.  1835  URE  Philos.  Manitf.  20 
The  substance  which  attaches  the  flaxy  filaments  to  the 
vegetable  vessels  and  membranes. 

Flay  (fle'),sl'.  did-  [f-  FLAY  p.]  A  part  of 
a  plough,  for  '  flaying '  or  paring  off  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  I.  8  An  iron  earth- 
board  firmly  screed  to  the  coulter,  which  in  some  places 
is  called  a  flay.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  IL'ord-bk., 
Flay,  part  of  a  plough ;  it  goes  before  the  coulter  and 
pares  off  the  surface  of  the  ground,  turning  it  under  the 
furrow  which  the  plough  makes. 

Flay  (fl^1),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  flayed. 
Forms :  1-3  flean,  3  flan,  3-4  flen,  flo,  4  flaje, 
4-5  flyje,  flyghe,  5  fla,  fle,  5-6,  8-9  dial,  flee, 
5-7,  9  dial,  fley,  3-9  flea,  6-7  flaye,  6-  flay. 
Also  (see  esp.  sense  5)  6-7,  8-9  dial.  flaw(e. 
J'a.  t.  3  south.  vlo5,  3-4  flow,  4  flouh,  4-5  flogh, 
flew ;  6  fleyd(e,  fleid,  7-8  flead,  6-  flayed.  Pa. 
pple.  3  ivlajen,  flo,  4  vlaje,  yflawe,  4-7  flain(e, 
flayu(e,  5  fleyn,  fleyen,  5-6  flawe(n,  6  flene, 
fleine,  6-7 flean(e;  5-6fleyed,  fleyd,  6-7 flawed, 
6-8  fleed,  flead,  flea'd,  7-9  fleaed,  7  fled,  flaid, 
flaied,  6-  flayed.  [A  Com.  Teut.  str.  vb.  :-OE. 
flian  (pa.  t.  *JMg,  pi.  *fligon,  pa.  pple.  *flageri}  = 
MDu.  vlaen,  vlaeg/ien,  vlaeden,  ON.  fla  (Sw.  fla, 
Dn.flaae) :— OTeut.  *flahan,  f.  Aryan  root  *plak-, 
whence  Gr.  vXijaadv  to  strike.  Cf.  FLAXE  sb.'1, 
FLAW  sbj  and  *.] 

1.  trans1.  To  strip  or  pull  off  the  skin  or  hide  of ; 
to  skin  :   a.  with  object  a  person :  often  in  to  flay 
alive  (or  f  quicK). 

a  800  Corpus  Gloss.  659  Deglobere,  flean.  c  1205  LAY. 
6418  OSer  he  heom  lette  quic  flan,  c  1300  Havelok  612 
He  shal  him  hangen,  or  quik  flo.  1430  LVDG.  Citron.  Troy 
i.  iii.  Out  of  his  skynne  he  hath  him  stript  and  flawe.  1474 
CAXTON  Chesse  28  He  dyd  hym  to  be  flayn  al  quyk.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  261  Whom  the  Barbarians  fleyde  alyue  and 
slewe.  1687  CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  it.  i,  No  doubt,  they 
would  have  flea'd  me  alive.  1709  PRIOR  Paulo  Purganti, 
They  should  be  hang'd  or  starv'd,  or  flead.  1800  Sporting 
Mag.  XV.  51  You  must  flea  a  Muscovite  to  make  him  feel. 
1865  KINGSLEV  Herav.  v.  109  If  I  catch  him,  I  will  flay 
him  alive. 

b.  with  object  an  animal. 

c  1302  Pol.  Songs  (Camdent  191  We  shule  flo  the  Conyng, 
ant  make  roste  is  loyne.  c  1350  IVill.  Palerne  1682  Men . . 
that  fast  fonden  alday  to  flen  wilde  bestes.  c  1420  Libef 
Cocorum  (1862)  50  Fyrst  flyghe  thyn  elys.  1486  Bk.  St. 
A  Ibans  Eiij  b,  Now  to  speke  of  the  bestes  when  thay  be 
slayne  How  many  be  strypte  and  how  many  be  flayne. 
1558  WARDE  tr.  Alexis  Seer.  in.  73  b,  Than  kyll  him 
[a  young  crow]  and  flawe  him.  1681  CHETHAM  Angler's 
l''ath-m.  xxxix.  §  12  (1689)  26  Take  Eels,  flea,  gut  and  wipe 
them.  1741  Compl.  Fam.  Piece  I.  ii.  136  Flea  your  Hare, 
and  lard  it  with  Bacon.  1849  JAMBS  Woodman  vii.,  Whole 
deer  were  often  brought  in  to  be  broken  and  flayed. 

absol.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  §  65  (1632)  340  To 
them  which  thinke  it  alwayes  imperfect  reformation  that 
doth  but  sheare  and  not  flea. 

2.  To  strip  off  or  remove  portions  of  the  skin  (or 
analogous  membrane)  from  ;  to  excoriate.     Often 
hyperbolically  (cf.  scarify). 

c  1250  Meid  Maregrete  xxxvi,  Mit  swopes  ant  mit  scorges 
habbe  ye  me  flo.  13..  E.  E,  A  Hit.  P.  A.  809  With 
bofletez  watz  hys  face  flayn.  1482  Monk  of  £veskam 
(Arb.)  73  Sum  of  hem  had  her  fyngers  f[l]ayne.  1565-73 
COOPER  Thesaurus,  Aduri  ..  to  be  flawed,  to  be  scorched, 
as  mens  thies  or  legs  be  with  fretting.  1596  COLSF.  Penelope 
(1880)  168  These  fingers  should  have  flead  his  face.  1610 
B.  JONSON  A  Ic/t.  iv.  iii,  You  shall . .  Be  curried,  claw'd,  and 
flaw'd,  and  taw'd,  indeed.  1628  DONNE  Serm.  liv.  546  If 
thou  flea  thy  selfe  with  haire  cloathes  and  whips.  1659 
LOVELACE  Poems  (1864)  233  Rayl,  till  your  edged  breath  flea 
your  raw  throat.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Ess.  Georf.  (1721)  I. 
206  The  Goats  and  Oxen  are  almost  flead  with  Cold.  1721 
GIBBER  Rival  Fools  III,  I'  gad  he  wou'd  have  flea'd  your 
Backside  for  you.  1748  Relat.  Earthq.  Lima  iii.  §  3.  292 
The  Taste  of  it  is  so  harsh,  that  it  fleas  the  Tongues  of  such 
as  are  not  used  to  it.  1840  MRS.  CARLYLE  Let.  5  Oct.,  In 
the  ardour  of  my  medical  practice  I  flayed  the  whole  neck 
of  me  with  a  blister.  1840  MACAULAY  Hist.  F.ng.  (1871) 
II.  xv.  171  The  prospect  of  dying  in  Newgate,  with  a  back 
flayed  and  an  eye  knocked  out. 

3.  flg.  and  transf. 

a.  To  inflict  acute  pain  or  torture  upon. 

1782  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  583  Habits  are  soon  assum'd  ; 
but  when  we  strive  To  strip  them  off,  'tis  being  flay'd 
alive.  1884  L.  J.  JENNINGS  Croker  Papers  II.  xiv.  49 
Macaulay  has  laid  bare  the  entire  process  of  flaying  an 
author. 

b.  To  divest  (a  person)  of  clothing ;  to  '  strip ', 
undress,  humorous  notice-use. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wtnt.  T.  iv.  iv.  655  Nay  prethee  dispatch  : 
the  Gentleman  is  halfe  fled  already. 

c.  To  strip  (a  person)  of  his  money  or  belong- 
ings by  extortion  or  exaction  ;  to  pillage,  plunder. 


FLAY. 


Also,  to  do  this  by  cheating  ;  to  '  clean  out '.     Cf. 
fleece,  shear. 

1584  POWEL  Lloyd's  Cambria  345  Officers  were  sent 
afresh  to  flea  those  who  had  been  shorne  before.  1620 
MELTON  Astrolog.  3  A  griping  Lawyer  . .  will  bee  sure 
to  fleece  him,  if  hee  do  not  flea  him.  1620  Frier  Rush 
21,  I  haue  beene  among  players  at  the  Dice  and  Gardes, 
and  I  haue  caused,  .the  one  to  flea  the  other.  1621  BURTON 
Anat.Mel.  \.  ii.iv.(i65i)  157  They  are. .so  flead  and  fleeced 
by  perpetual!  exactions.  1665  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Ld.  Arling- 
ton Wks.  1731  II.  6  The  Hollanders,  .being,  .flay'd  with 
Taxes,  distracted  with  Factions.  1879  FROUL.E  Cxsarxxil. 
381  Plundering  cities  and  temples  and  flaying  the  people 
with  requisitions.  1893  F  AH  MICK  Slang,  Flay.  .2  (American) 
To  clean  out  by  unfair  means. 

d.  To   strip    (a    building,    or   the   like)    of  its 
exterior  ornament  or  covering. 

1636  DAVENANT  Witts  v.  v,  How  !  flea  monuments  of  their 
brazen  skins  !  1670  J.  COVEL  Diary  (Hakl.  1893)  182  The 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  that  was  here ;  it  was  all  flead  to 
build  the  Turkish  moschs.  1687  BURNET  Trav.  iii.  (1750) 
169  The  Outside,  .is  quite  flay'd,  if  I  may  so  speak,  but  on 
design  to  give  it  a  rich  Outside  of  Marble.  1847  TENNYSON 
Princ.  v.  514  As  comes  a  pillar  of  electric  cloud,  Flaying 
the  roofs  and  sucking  up  the  drains. 

4.  To  strip  or  peel  off  (the  skin).    Also  with  off, 


gu 


». 

1250  Meid  Maregrete  xxxiv,  Al  bet  fel  from  be  fleisc 
gunnen  ho  to  flo.  1382  WYCLIF  MicaJt  iii.  3  Whicheeeten 
fleshe  of  my  peple  and  hildiden,  or  flewen,  the  skyn  of 
hem  fro  aboue.  <'  1450  HENRYSON  Wolf  $  Wedder  39 
Poems  (1865)204  With  that  inhy  thedoggisskynof  he  flew. 
1587  MASCALL  Govt.  Cattle,  Hogges  267  They  doe  vse  to  .  . 
flea  vp  the  skinne  on  both  sides,  c  1626  Dick  of  Devon,  v. 
i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  97  Flea  the  Divells  skin  over  his 
eares.  1646  EVELYN  Diary  23  Mar.,  As  it  snows  often  it 


were  wiui  ineir  SKIIIS  iiean  on.  1743  r  itLuiNu  j.  w^iia  m. 
vii,  The  first  man  that  offers  to  come  in  here,  I  will  have 
his  skin  flea'd  off.  1865  SWINBURNE  Atalanta  58  And  we 
will  flay  thy  bearskin  with  male  hands. 


vanity,  or  vexation  of  Spirit. 

f  b.  To  tear  off  (a  man's  beard)  together  with 
the  skin.  Obs. 

f  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12452  Fful  manye 
kynges  had  he  don  slo,  and  flow  be  berdes  of  alle  bo.  c  1490 
Merlin  620,  I  shall.. make  thy  beerde  be  flayn,  and  draw 
from  thy  chyn  boustously.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i. 
xxvii,  They  gaf  hym  their  berdys  clene  flayne  of. 

5.  transf.  (chiefly  dial.}  a.  To  strip  the  bark, 
rind,  husk,  or  other  integument  from  ;  to  bark,  peel. 
b.  To  remove  or  strip  off  (rind,  bark,  etc.).     Also 
with  off.     (Chiefly  in  form  flaw.} 

a.  1574  R.  SCOT  Hop  Card.  (1578)  59  To  flawe  the  Poales 
..is  more  than  needeth  to  be  done  in  thys  behalfe.     1686 
PLOT  Staffordsh.  382  They  flaw  it  [Timber]  standing  about 
the  beginning  or   middle  of  May.     17x3  DERHAM  Phys.- 
Theol.  iv.  xi.   192  Birds,  who  have  occasion  to  husk  and 
flay  the  Grains  they  swallow.     1869  Echo  9  Oct.,  In  Sussex 
.  .a  man  was  believed  to  earn  from  ^40  to  ^45  in  the  year, 
including  what  he  gets  from  flawing  timber  in  the  spring. 

b.  c  13*0  Cast.  Love  1308  As  a  mon  be  rynde  flel>.     1577 
B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Hnsb.  (1586)  74  Cutte  it   [a  bud] 
round  about,  and  flawe  of  the  rinde.     1623  COCKERAM  11, 
To  Fley  or  pull  off  the  rinde  or  skin,  Deglubate.     1631  MS. 
Ace.  St.  Johris  Hasp.)  Cantcrb.,  [Layd  out]  for  flawinge 
the  tanne  iiij^.  ix<Y.      1796    Trans.   Soc.  Encourag.  Arts 
XIV.  234  From  the  largest  of  those  arms,  I  flawed  off  slips 
of  rind. 

C.  To  pare  or  strip  off  thin  slices  of  (turf). 
Also  with  off,  tip. 

1634-5  BRERETON  Trav.  (1844)  9$  They  cutt  and  flea  top- 
turves  with  linge  upon  them.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI. 
ix.  390/2  A  Turf  Spade,  .is  to  cut  and  flea  up  the  surface  of 
any  thing  flat.  1724  SWIFT  Drap.  Lett,  yii,  That  odious 
Custom,  .of  cutting  Scraws.  .which  is  flaying  off  the  green 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  to  cover  their  cabins.  1869  Lonsdale 
Glos$.t  Flay,  to  pare  turf  with  a  breast  plough. 

6.  Phrases.   To  flay  a  flint :  to  be  guilty  of  the 
worst  meanness  or  extortion  in  order  to  get  money, 
(cf.   FLAY-FLINT),     -j-  To  flay  the  fox:    to  vomit 
(translating  F.  slang  Scorcher  le  renard}. 

i6«  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xi.  (1694)  42  He  would  flay 
the  Fox.  1650  Burton's  Diary '(1828)  IV.  398  Someof  them 
were  so  strict  that  they  would  flea  a  flint,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  s.  v.  Flay,  He'll  flay  a  Flint,  of  a  meer  Scrat 
or  Miser. 

f7.  ?To  clarify  (oil).  Obs.  rare-1.  [Perh.  a 
different  word.] 

1530  PALSGR.  551/1,  I  flaye  oyle  with  water,  whan  it 
boyleth,  to  make  it  mete  to  frye  fysshe  with.  Je  detaingz 
Ihuyle. 

8.  Comb.  \  Flavbreech,  a  flogger. 

1671  H.  M.  tr.  Colloq.  Erasmus  49  He  is  a  more  cruel 
flaybreech  than  even  Orbilms. 

Hence  Played  C\  flayn}  ppl.  a. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  163/2  Flayne,  or  flawyn,  excoriatits. 
1585  LOFTON  Thons.  Notable  Th.  (1675)  10  A  fleaed  Mouse 
roasted.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  in.  Furies  467 
The  Dysentery . .  Extorteth  pure  bloud  from  the  flaye'd  veins. 
rt  1613  OVF.RBURY  A  Wife  (1638)  100  His  jests  are.  .old  flead 
Proverbs,  a  1652  BROME  City  Wit  v.  Wks.  1873  I.  363  The 
fresh  skin  of  a  flea'd  Cat.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  x.  635  Let  the 
flea'd  victims  in  the  flames  be  cast.  1835  Gent/.  Mag.  Feb. 
192/2  The  loose  flayed  skin  which  belonged  to  the  arms. 

Flay,  var.  of  FLEY  v.  to  frighten. 

Flayel,  obs.  form  of  FLAIL. 
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Flayer   fV'-.-xi'.     [f.  FLAY  v.  +  -ER  i.] 

1.  One  who  flays  ;  also  fig.  one  who  *  fleeces  '  or 
practises  extortion. 

(-1440  I'romp.  Parv.  165/1  Flear  of  beest,  e.vcoriator. 
1598  FLomoSl&rficqperc/ftii  a  fleaer  of  hogs.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  n.  xiii.  §  i  Euery  Fox  must  yeeld  his  ownc 
skin  and  haires  to  the  flayer.  1800  HCRDIS  /-'a?'.  Village 
152  Her  lamb  By  the  bleak  season  slain,  her  welted  coat 
Yields  to  the  flayer.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  in.  i,  Pubsby 
&  Co.  are  regular  flayers  and  grinders. 

2.  Hist,  (transl.  F.  fcorchenr}.  One  of  a  number 
of  French  brigands  in  the  I4th  century, who  '  flayed ' 
or  pillaged  the  people. 

1832  tr.  Sistttondi's  Ital.  Rej>.  xiv.  310  The  French,  .had 
bands  called  flayers  (e'corcheurs).  1891  Cornh.  Mag.  Oct. 
416  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  raids,  .upon  the  Brabanters, 
late-comers,  flayers,  free  companions  [etc.] 

Flay-flint.     [See  FLAY  v.  6.]     One  who  is 

guilty  of  the  worst  meanness  or  extortion  for  the 
sake  of  gain;  a  skin-flint. 

1672  SHADWELL  Miser  i,  A  pox  on  this  damn'd  Flea-flint. 
1719  D'URFEY  Pills  1. 141  The  Flea-flints,  the  Germans  strip 
'em  bare.  1842  TENNYSON  Walking  to  Mail,  There  lived 
a  flayflint  near  J  we  stole  his  fruit,  His  hens,  his  eggs. 

Flaying  (nVin),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  FLAY  v.+ 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLAT. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  165/2  Fleyngeof  beestys,  cxcoriacio, 
1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  Epist.  (1593)  3  The  fleaing  off  of 
piper  Marsies  skin.  1848  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  \.  vi.  321  The 
flaying  and  dissecting  of  a  sophist  at  the  hands  of  so 
dexterous  an  anatomist  as  Socrates. 

2.  attrih.   and   Com/'.,  as  flaying-knifet   season^ 
-shovel,  -spade. 

1842  BROWNING  Waring  i.  vi,  Some  Junius.  .shall  tuck 
His  sleeve,  and  forth  with  *  flay  ing-knife.  1794  J.  BOYS 
Agric.  Surv.  Kent  97  The  oaks  are  all  cut  in  the  "flawing 
season,  for  the  bark  of  all  sizes.  1887  S.  Chcsh.  Gloss., 
*  Fleyin-shovel,  a  sort  of  plough  with  a  single  long  handle 
like  a  spade  driven  by  the  hand.  1573  Richmond.  Wills 
(Surtees)  242,  iij.  peatspades,  ij.  *flainge  spades.  1879 
Miss  JACKSON  Shrofsh.  Wordbk.,  Flay  ing-spade  ^  an  im- 
plement for  paring  off  the  surface  of  rough  grass  land  for 
burning. 

Flaying,  ///-  a.  [f.  FLAY  +  -ING  2.]  That  flays. 

1663  BUTLER  Hnd.  i.  ii.  967  Could  not  the  Whipping- 
Post  prevail.  .To  keep  from  flaying  Scourge  thy  Skin. 
1728  GAY  Begg.  Op.  n.  i,  Those  fleaing  Rascals  the  Sur- 
geons. 

Flayl(le,  obs.  f.  FLAIL, 

Flayn(e,  obs,  pa.  pple.  of  FLAY. 

Flayre,  obs.  f.  FLAIH  i. 

Flayt,  pa.  t,  of  FLITE  v.  Obs.  to  scold. 

Fle,  obs.  f.  FLAY. 

Flea  (fl*),  sb.  Forms  :  i  fle'ah,  fle"h,  fl6a,  fle"ot 
3-5  fle,  3-6  flee,  6  Sc.  fla,  8  Sc.  flae,  dial,  fleigh, 
9  Sc.  flech,  dial,  fleck,  6-  flea.  PI.  i  fle"an,  4-6 
fleen,  5  flen.  [Com.  Teut.  :  Q&.Jlfak  str.  (prob. 
masc.),^/?/rt  wk.  masc.  or  fern. ;  corresponding  to 
MDu.,  MLG.  vld  (Du.  vloo\  OHG.  fldh,  flock 
str.  masc.  (MHG.  vlQch  str.  masc.,  pi.  flake >  vlO 
str.  fern.,  mod.Ger.  floh  fcm.),  ON.  fl6  str.  fern, 
(pi. _/?<&•)  ;  repr.  OTeut.  *_ftauh-,  or  more  probably 
*plauk-  (cons.-stem)  cogn.  with  FLEE  v] 

1.  A  small  wingless  insect  (or  genus  of  insects, 
Pulex,  the  common  flea  being  P.  irritans},  well 
known  for  its  biting  propensities  and  its  agility  in 
leaping  ;  it  feeds  on  trie  blood  of  man  and  of  some 
other  animals. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  813  Pnlixt  fleah.  c  ioooSa,i:  Leechd. 
I.  264  Heo  [gorst]  cwelS  ba  flean.  c  1305  Land  Cokayne 
37  Nis  her  flei,  fle,  no  lowse.  (71386  CHAUCER  Manciple"s 
Prol.  17  Hast  thou  had  fleen  al  night  or  artow  dronke? 
1547  BOORDE  Brer.  Health,  ccxcix.  98  Flees  the  whiche 
doth  byte  and  stynge  men  in  theyr  beddes.  1626  BACON 
Sylva  §  696  Fleas  breed  principally  of  Straw  or  Mats. 
1733  SWIFT  On  Poetry  353  So  naturalists  observe  a  flea 
Hath  smaller  fleas,  that  on  him  prey  ;  And  these  have 
smaller  still  to  bite  'em,  And  so  proceed  ad  infinititm. 
1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  ^1831)  II.  186  The  counsel  upon  the 
circuit  at  Shrewsbury  were  much  bitten  by  fleas.  1858 
HAWTHORNE  Fr.  <$•  It.  Jrnls.  I.  227  Fleas.. in  Rome  come 
home  to  everybody's  business  and  bosom.  1874  WOOD 
Insects  Abr.  771  The  best-known  foreign  Flea,  the  Chigoe 
(Pnlex  penetrans}. 

b.  As  a  type  of  anything  small  or  contemptible. 

1388  WYCLIF  i  Sam.  xxiv.  15  Thou  pursuest  a  deed 
hound,  and  a  cnjyk  fle  [1381  flyge].  c  1450  HENRYSON  Mor. 
Fab.  195  For  it  is  said  in  Proverb,  But  lawte"  All  other 
vertewis  ar  nocht  worth  ane  fle.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon. 
in.  660  Me  thochtyu  had  nouther  force.. nor  will  for  till 
haue  greiuit  ane  Fla.  1857  R.  TOMES  Amer.  in  Japan  v. 
126  These  Lilliputian  bumpers  would  not  have  floored 
a  flea. 

2.  = flea-beetle  :  see  6  below. 

1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  II.  760  The  hop- 
plant.,  is  liable  to  be  wholly  devoured.. by  the  ravages  of 
the  flea.  184*  JOHNSON  Farmer's  Encycl.,  Fly  in  Turnips 
(Altica  nemornm} .  M  is  sometimes  called  the  blackjack 
and  sometimes  the  flea  or  black  fly.  1860  CURTIS  Farm 
Insects  List  Engravings,  Altica  nemontm^  the  Turnip  fly 
or  flea.  Altica  concin»at  the  Hop  flea  or  beetle. 

3.  Applied,  with  denning  word  prefixed,  to  small 
crustaceans  which  leap  like  a  flea :  see  SAND-FLEA, 
WATER-FLEA.     Beach-flea  (U.S.)  ^sand-flea. 

1888  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  II.  76  The  'beach-fleas'  so 
common  on  the  sandy  beaches. 

4.  phr.  A  flea  in  ones  ear',  said  of  a  stinging  or 
mortifying  reproof,  rebuff,  or  repulse,  which  sends 


PLEA-BIT. 

one  away  discomfited :  chiefly  in  phr.  to  go 
etc.)  away  with  a  flea  in  one's  ear.  t  b.  For- 
merly also  -»  anything  that  surprises  or  alarms, 
matter  for  disquietude  or  agitation  of  spirit :  after 
F.  (avoir  or  mettre}  la  puce  d  foreilte. 

1:1430  Pilgr.  Lyf.  Manhode  u.  xxxix.  (1869)  91  And 
manye  oothere  grete  wundres  [ye  haue  seyd]  whiche  ben 
fleen  in  myne  eres  [F.  puces  es  oreilles].  1577  tr.  De 
L,' Isle's  L,egetiffarie  B  vj  D,  Sending  them  away  with  fleas 
in  their  eares,  vtterly  disapoinled  of  their  purpose.  1577 
DEE  Relat.  SMr.  \.  (1659)  423  [He]  at  length  had  such  his 
answer,  that  he  is  gone  to  Rome  with  a  flea  in  his  eare, 
that  disquieteth  him.  a  1625  BEAUM.  &  Ft.  Love's  Cure  in. 
iii,  He  went  away  with  a  flea  in's  ear,  Like  a  poor  cur.  1659 

B.  HARRIS  Par  mats  Iron  Age  I.  I.  ix.  18  The  Protestants 
.  .have  made  Leagues  to  uphold  themselves;  and  put  a  flea 
into  the  ear  of  France.     1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  vi, 
We  being  stronger  than  they,  sent  them  away  with  a  flea  in 
their  ear.     1741   RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  xxii.    56.    I    was 
hurrying  out  with  a  Flea  in  my  Ear,  as  the  Saying  is.    1838 

C.  K.  SHARPECcrr.  (1888)  II.  510  [He]  came  off  unvictorious 
with  a  flea  in  his  ear.    1887  RIDER  HAGGARD  Jessxiu,  I  sent 
him  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  I  can  tell  you. 

5.  Comb.,  as   ){ flea-catcher^   -feeder t    -  skinning ; 
flea-brown,  -coloured  adjs. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  fy  Exp.  Philos.  1^538  The  peroxide 
[of  lead]  may  be  precipitated  of  a  brilliant  *flea-bro\\n 
colour.  itoA  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1807)  X.  221  Bug  Destroyer 
to  His  Majesty,  and  *Klea  Catcher  in  general.  1776  ANSTEV 
Election  Ball  (1808)  230  A  new-fashioned  *fiea-coloured 
coat.  1603  BRETON  Wit's  Priv.  Wealth  (1639)  B  b,  They 
that  love  their  beds  are  great  *Flea-feeders.  1860  SALA 
Lady  Chester/,  v.  81  This  . .  pebble-peeling  *flea-skinning 
principle. 

6.  Special  comb. :  flea-bag  (slang]  ^  a  bed  ;  flea- 
beetle,  a  small  leaping  beetle  of  the  genus  Haltica, 
the   species   of  which   ravage   hops,   grape-vines, 
turnips,  and  other  plants  ;  flea-louse,  a  leaping 
plant-louse  of  the  family  Psyllidse  ',  flea-lugged 
(Sc.},  unsettled,  harebrained  (Jam.)  ;  flea-powder, 
a  remedy  against  fleas  ;    f  flea-trap,  in  quot.  an 
opprobrious  epithet  applied  to  a  person. 

1839  LEVER  H.  Lorrequer  xxxix,  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  be  better  if  he  went  off  to  his  *flea-bag  himself. 
1843  JOHNSON  Partner's  Encycl,^  Fly  in  Turnifs  {Altica 
neinoruni) . .  a  species  of  *flea- beetle  which  attacks  the 
turnip  crop.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  L  90  Wi 
*flae-Iugged  sharny-fac'd  Lawrie.  1823  GALT  Entail  III. 
70  Yon  flea-luggit  thing,  Jamie.  1699  Poor  Robin  A  iv, 
Since  Scoggin  found  out  his  *Flea-Powder,  1x1616  BEAUM. 
&  FL.  Bondiica  n,  iii,  i  Daughter.  Are  they  not  our 
tormentors?  Car.  Tormentors?  *flea-traps  !  1681  OTWAY 
Soldier's  Fort.  v.  i,  Do  you  long  to  he  ferking  of  Man's 
Flesh,  Madam  Flea-trap? 

b.  In  various  plant-names,  as  flea-dock,  the 
butter-bur  (Petasites  vulgaris) ;  flea-grass,  flea- 
sedge,  Carex  pulicaris  ;  t  flea-seed,  Plantago 
Psyllium ;  flea-weed,  local  name  for  Galiwn 
•verujft ;  flea-wood  (see  quot.)- 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  App.,  *Fleadocke  is  Petasites. 
1847  HALUWELL,  Flea-dock,  the  herb  butter-burr.  1670 
RAY  Catal.  Plant.  Anel.  148  *Flea-grass.  This  was  so 
denominated  by  Mr.  Goodyer,  because  the  seeds.. do  in 
shape  and  colour  somewhat  resemble  Fleas.  1820  GREEN 
Univ.  Herbal  I.  252  Carex  Pulicaris  *Flea  Sedge,  or  Flea 
Grass.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  \\.  105  b,  Psillium.  .may  be 
well  called  *fleasede  or  fleawurt  because  y1  sede  is  very 
lyke  vnto  a  fle.  1892  Northumbld.  Gloss. ,  *  Flea-wood,  the 
bog  myrtle  or  sweet  gale,  Myrica  Gale.  A  housewife's  cure 
for  fleas. 

Flea  (ftt),  v.  Also  dial,  fleck,  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  To  rid  of  fleas,  remove  fleas  from. 

it  1610  HEALEY  Theophrastus  (1636)  79  He  sweepes  the 
house  and  fleas  the  beds  himselfe.  1700  CONGREVE  Way 
of  World  iv.  ix,  Go  flea  dogs,  and  read  romances !  1884 
Chesh.  Gloss,  s.v.  Fleck t  'Her  father  had  gone  up  to  fleck 
the  bed.' 

Flea,  obs.  f.  FLAY. 

Flea'-bane.  [See  BANE.]  A  name  given  to 
various  plants  :  esp.  a.  A  book-name  for  the  genus 
Inula  (or  Pulicarid],  esp.  Inula  dysenterica  and 
/.  Pulicaria, 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  (E.  D.  S.)  30  Coniza  maye 
be  called  in  englishe  Flebayne.  1563  HYLL  Art  Garden. 
(1503)  35  The  Gnats  also  be.  .chased  away  with  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  herbe  named  Flebane,  sprinckled  on  the  beds. 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cxxiv.  391  Conysa  from  lime  to 
time  hath  been  called  in  English  Fleabane.  1640  PARKINSON 
Tlieat.  Bot.  xiv.  xv.  1232  Conyza  palustris  major*  the 
greater  Marsh  or  water  Fleabane.  1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's 
Bot.  xxvi.  394  The  Flea-banes  middle  \dysentericet\w\&  less 
(fulicarid}  are  of  this  genus  (fntita).  1854  S.  THOMSON 
Wild  Fl.  ni.  (ed.  4)  243  The  flea-banes  (Pnlicaria)  noted 
for  smoking  off  fleas. 

b.  A  book-name  for  the  genus  Erigeron>  esp. 
E.  acre  (called  also  blue  Jleabane}. 

1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  364  The  fleabane 
of  Canada  has  only  lately  been  found  in  Europe.  1820 
GREEN  Untv.  Herbal  I.  513  English  botanists  have  named 
it  [Erigeron  acre}  blue-flowered  or  purple  flea  bane.  1831 
J.  DAVIES  Manual  Mat.  Med.  220  Philadelphia  Flea  Bane. 
Scabious.  Erigeron  philadelphicnm.  1863  BARING-GOULD 
Iceland  190  The  drier  ground  was  starred  with  white  and 
pink  Alpine  flea-bane  (Erigeron  Alp.). 

C.  Applied  to  Plantago  Psyllium  (from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  seed). 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  Ixx.  104  This  herbe  is  called  in.. 
Latme  Psy Ilium  and  Herba  Pn Heart's . .in  English  Flea- 
wurte  and  Fleabane.  1597  [see  FLEAWORT], 

t  Flea-tit,  a.  Obs.  rare.     =  FLEA-BITTEN  2. 

1696  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3194/4  A  flea-bit  Marc. 
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FLEA-BITE. 
Flea'-bite.    U-  *"LEA  S/J- +  BlTE  sl'-\ 

1.  The  bite  of  a  flea ;  the  red  spot  caused  by  it. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.    149/27  A   Fleabit,  morsus  cnlicis 

1789  W.  LiuciiA.N  /><>;«.  tied.  (1790)  215  The  small  pox., 
begin  to  appear.. At  first  they  very  nearly  resemble  flea- 
bites.  1801  SOUTHEY  in  Robberds  Mem.  II'.  Taylor  I.  378, 
I  am  used  to  flea-bites,  and  never  scratch  a  pimple  to  a  sore. 
1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.,  Flea-bites  have  been  mistaken  for 
.  .the  rash  of  typhoid,  and  other  appearances. 

2.  fig.  Anything  that  causes  only  slight  pain  ;  a 
trifling  inconvenience  or  discomfort ;  a  hurt,  loss, 
accident,  etc.  of  very  small  consequence  or  import 
ance ;  a  mere  trifle.     (Cf.  FLEA-BITING  2.) 

[(-1440  HYLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1404)  i.  xxxviii, 
The  felynge  of  thyse  temptacions  fyleth  the  soule  nomore 
than  yf  they  herde  an  bounde  berke,  or  a  flee  byte.]  1582 
BRETON  Floorish  ?'/0«.A'rt«aV(Grosart)25/i  When  all  these 
pangues  are  but  Flea-bytes  to  mine.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water 
P.)  Brood  Cormorants,  Cutpurse  12  If  they  doe  lose  by 
Pirates,  tempests,  rocks,  'Tis  but  a  Fleabite  to  their  wealthy 
stockes.  a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  2  The  greatest 
bodily  sicknesses  were  but  Flea-bites  to  those  scorpions. 
1779  G.  KEATE  Sketches  Nat.  I.  64  The  labours  of  Hercules 
were  a  flea-bite  to  it.  1862  SALA  Seven  Sons  I.  vii.  169  The 
money  was  a  mere  flea-bite,  a  miserable  fifty. 

3.  A  small  reddish  spot  on  a  horse  or  dog,  re- 
sembling the  mark  made  by  the  bite  of  a  flea.    Cf. 
FLEA-BITTEN  2. 

1681  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  1608/4  A  middle-size  White  Spaniel 
Dog.. with  two  reddish  Ears  full  of  little  Fleabits.  1690 
Ibid.  No.  2571/4  A  dapple-grey  Mare,. with  red  Flea-bites 
about  her  Head  and  Neck. 

4    attrib. 

1605  BRETON  Honoitr  of  Valour ->i\\\,  When  mortal  wounds 
doe  shew  but  flea-bite  smarts. 

Hence  Flea-bite  v.  trans.  '  To  cover  with  bites 
of  fleas'  (Hyde  Clarke  1855).  Flea-biter,  one 
who  bites  like  a  flea ;  in  quot.yff. 

1629  GAULE  Holy  Madn.  324  Wearish  Wretch ;  so  like 
a  Flea-biter  hee  lookes. 

t  Flea'-biting,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
BITING  vbl.  sb."\ 

1.  The  biting  of  a  flea ;  the  spot  caused  by  this. 
1552    HULOET,    Fleabitinge,  pnlicina    sigtia.      1582    M. 

PHILIPS  in  Hakluyt  \'oy.  (1600)  III.  475  They  ..  leaue 
behinde  them  a  red  spot  somewhat  bigger  than  a  flea-biting. 
1676  WISEMAN  Snrgery,  Lues  fen.  i.  5  The  attendance  of 
a  Cancre  is  commonly  a  breaking  out  all  over  the  body,  like 
a  fleabiting. 

2.  Jig.  A  small  hurt,  damage,  etc. ;  =  FLEA-BITE  2. 

.  '553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  69  b,  Al  these  are  but  fle  bitynges 
in  respect  and  comparison  of  that  which  I  shal  now  show 
you.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  86  b,  If  wee.  .make  a  sport 
and  flea-byting  of  his  fearefull  visitation.  1621  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  I.  i.  I.  v.  (1676)  8  That  which  is  but  a  fleabiting 
to  one  causeth  insufferable  torment  to  another.  1711 
R.  COOPER  Country-Man's  Proposal  (-I-J-LI}  13  I  will  shew 
you  that  would  be  but  a  Flea-biting  to  the  Nation. 

3.  =  FLEA-BITE  3. 

1598  FLORIO,  Liardo,  a  horse  marked  with  red  or  tannie 
spots  or  fleabitings. 

Flea-bitten,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  BITTEN///,  a.] 
1.  Bitten  by  (or  infested  with)  fleas. 


Dick  o_fDe\ 

(1883)  II.  87  In  my  fleabitten  Trundle  bed.  1751  SMOLLETT 
Per.  Pic.  (1779)  IV.  Ixxxvii.  36  You  old  flinty-faced,  flea- 
bitten  scrub.  1823  Blackw.  Mag.  XIV.  508  Snug  and 
flea-bitten,  in  their  own  personal  garrets. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  a  horse,  dog,  etc.  :  Having 
bay  or  sorrel  spots  or  streaks,  upon  a  lighter 
ground. 

1570  Will  of  Bartillmew  (Somerset  Ho.),  Geldinge  flea- 
bitten  colour.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Hercsoach's  Ihist.  it.  (1586) 
nob,  1  he  fleabitten  horse  proovelh  alwaies  good  in  travel!. 
1685  Land.  Caz.  No.  2032/4  A  Lusty  strong  well  spread" 
gray  Gelding,  .beginning  to  be  Flea-bitten  about  the  Head 
and  Neck.  1846  E.  JESSE  Anted.  Dogs  282  We  now  see 
them  (pointers],  .of  a  flea-bitten  blue  or  grey.  1863  Times 
21  May,  A  tall  and  very  powerful  flea-bitten  gray. 

Hence  Flea'-bittenness. 

1837  Eraser's  Mag.  XVI.  532  The  mares'-nests  of  its  dis- 
covery were  amply  suited  by  the  flea-bittenness  of  its  style 

Fleach,  dial.  var.  of  FLITCH. 

Pleagm,  obs.  form  of  PHLEGM. 

t  Fleak,  s/>.  [?  A  use  ofjleat,  FLAKE  s&.z  3.] 
A  term  of  reproach  used  to  a  woman. 

1636  DAVENANT  Witts  in.  i,  Scirvie  Fleake !  'tis  not  for 
naught  You  boyle  Eggs  in  your  Gruell. 

Pleak(e,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  FLAKE. 
Fleaie,  obs.  form  of  FLAIL. 
Fleam,  obs.  and  dial.  var.  of  PHLEGM. 
Fleam  (flftn),rf.l    Forms  :  6  fleume,  7  flame 
fleame,  fleme,  (Sfleem,  flegme),  9,  g  dial,  flem, 
aeyam,  vlem),  7-  fleam.     Also  8  phleam,  9 


..    yn.n       .     LTvr.^nuicK,    400),    Hedonntin 

(Leiden  Gloss.  OET.  114),  from  late  Lat.  fleMo- 

nmm,  ad.  Gr.<fXf/3oTo>oy:  see  PHLEBOTOMY.  From 

the  med.L.  forms  were  adopted  OE.  flytme  OHG 

flietuma,  fliedema  (MHG.  flicdtme,  vlieteln,  vlie- 

deru,  moA.Ger.fliete) ;  cf.  also  MDu.  vlime,  vlieme 

Ihe  mod.F.  use = sense  2  below.] 

1.  A  surgical  instrument  for  letting  blood  or  for 

lancing  the  gums ;  a  lancet.     In  Great  Britain  Obs 


or  arch. ;  the  U.S.  diets,  treat  it  as  still  current  for 
a  gum-lancet. 


wc    te  natve  peme  use     o    e  arme 
Diet.  Mech.  I.  881/2  Fleam,  a  gum-lancet. 

2.  A  kind  of  lancet  used  for  bleeding  horses. 

1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  i.  xxviii.  123 
The  Farrier  .  .  must  neuer  be  vnprouided  .  .  with  tooles  .  .  as 
fleame  to  let  bloud  with  [etc.]  1748  tr.  I'efelins'  Distemf. 

f  hard 


anuactures      ere     n        ee       are  .  .      azors,      an 
Phleams  [etc.],    1847  YOUATT  Horse  xi.  362  Bleeding  .  .  is 
performed  with  a  fleam  or  a  lancet. 

3.  Comb.,  nsjleam-shaped  adj.  Also  fleam-stick 
(see  qiiot.  1842);  fleam-tooth,  a  fleam-shaped 
tooth  of  a  saw. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xvii.  206  The  *fleam-shapcd 
tips  of  their  lances  were  of  unmistakable  steel.  1842 
AKERMAN  Gloss.  Wilts,  *FIem-stick,  the  small  staff  used  to 
strike  the  flem  into  the  vein.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
1.  881/2  *  Fleam-toolh. 

Fleam  (flfm)  sl>.2  In  4-7  fleme,  4,  9  dial. 
flem.  [App.  a  var.  of  FLUME  (ME.  Jluiii),  which 
has  both  senses;  but  the  phonology  is  obscure; 
there  may  be  some  confusion  with  a  Teut.  word,  OE. 
*_fltam  :—*Jlaitmo.  f.  root  of  OMG.Jlawen  to  wash.] 

1  1.  A  stream,  river.  Chiefly  in  flem  Jordan  — 
"L.flumenjordanis.  Obs. 

c  1300  St.  Margarete  Iviii,  Ant  let  the  folewen  in  holi 
fonston,  Ase  ihu  christ  was  ymself  y  the  ftem  iurdan. 


.    11     n     yrr.  onr    aye   173  p.  ,       e  wa 
fleme  lordane  was  stopped  ayenst  the  natural  course. 

2.  An  artificial  channel,  watercourse,  mill-stream. 
Now  only  dial. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Sura.  xi.  (1539)  55  By  a  mylne  fleme  made 
with  mens  hande.     1686  PLOT  Stajfordsh.  356  Cutting  a 


Gloss.,  Fleam,  a  '  mill-tail1,  the  stream  that  flows  from 
a  watermill  after  having  turned  the  wheel. 

Fleam  (fUm),  z>.l  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  prec.  sb.2] 
intr.  To  flow,  stream.  Also,  transf.  to  drift  a-,vay, 

CI400  Destr.  Troylw.  10004  Blode  flemyt  o  fer  in  flattes 
aboute.  c  1465  Eng.  Chron.  92  His  trew  blode  has  flemed 
bothe  be  swerde  and  exyle.  1863  R.  BUCHANAN  Undertones 
120  As  the  vapours  fleam'd  away,  behold !  I  saw.  .A  nymph. 

t  Fleam,  v2  Obs.  rare.  In  5  flym.  [ad.  OF. 
flimc-r,  flieme-r,  i.flieme  FLEAM  sb.^\  trans.  To 
cut  with  a  lancet. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  434  b/i  Anone  the  same  lytel 
whelke  beganne  to  blede  as  one  had  flymed  hit. 

Fleam,  var.  of  FLEME  sb.  and  v. 

Fleamy,  obs.  and  dial.  var.  of  PHLEGMY. 

Flean,  obs.  inf.  and  pa.  pple.  of  FLAY. 

Flear,  Fleash,  obs.  ff.  of  FLEER,  FLESH. 

Pleat,  var.  of  FLEET  v. 

Fleawort  (flf-w0.it).  [OR.  flawy rt,  f.  FLEA  sb. 
+  WOKT.]  A  name  given  to  various  plants. 

Amongst  the  plants  that  have  been  so  called  from  their 
supposed  virtues  in  destroying  fleas  are  Inula  Conyza  and 
some  species  of  Cineraria  and  Erigeron.  Turner  and 
many  subsequent  writers  apply  the  name  to  Plantago 
I  syllmm,  the  Lat.  and  Gr.  names  of  which  (Pulicaria, 
•IiiiAAioK)  refer  to  the  resemblance  of  the  seeds  to  fleas. 

c  loco  AS  s.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  273/24  Parinis  [liafi- 
rus\,  fleawyrt.  1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  (1881)  65 
It  [Psyllium]  may  be  called  in  English  Flewurte  c  1550 
LLOYD  Treas.  Health  (r585)  Mvijb,  A  bath  made  of  the 
decoction  of  flewort  taketn  away  all  goutes.  159,  GERARDF. 
Herbal  II.  cxxiv.  §  i.  390  Conyza  maior,  Great  Fleawoort 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  239  Psyllium,  Fleawort,  is 
good  for  the  vlcers  thereof.  1756  SIR  J.  HILL  Herbal  159 
I  leawort,  Psyllium,  the  flower  is  composed  of  four  smart 
oval  petals.  1820  GREEN  Univ.  Herbal  I.  304  Cineraria. 
Integ  ri/olia,  Mountain  Cineraria  or  Fleawort.  Ibid  I  512 
The  old  name  of  this  plant  \Erigeron  Viscosum}  is  .  great 
fleawort.  1825  I.  E.  SMITH  Eng.  Flora  III.  443  Cineraria 
palustris,  Marsh  Flea-wort. 

attrib.  1600  SURFLET  Counirie  Farme  I.  xii.  61  Putting 
thereto  the  muscilage  of  fleawort-seede. 

Fleay  (flH),  a.  Also  7  fleaie,  9  Sc.  flaeie 
flechy.  [f.  FLEA  sl>.  +  -y  1.]  Full  of  fleas. 

1611  COTCR.,  Pulcier,  fleaie,  of  a  flea,  full  of  fleas.  1870 
JAS.  ORTON  Andes  $  Amazons  n.  xxxvL  487  After  stopping 
at  fleay  Tiberias. 

Flebergebet,  -gebit,  -gibet,  obs.  forms  of 
FLIBBERTIGIBBET. 

t  Fle-bile,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  flebile,  ad.  L.  fle- 
•il-is  that  is  to  be  wept  for,  also  tearful,  plaintive  : 
see  FEEBLE.]  Of  style  :  Doleful,  mournful,  plain- 
tive. Also  absol. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  i.  ii.  §  37  (i74o)  49  A  flebile  Style 
his  upon  a  mournful  Occasion.  Ibid,  n  v.  §  94  (1740)  374 
heei.Te°bneC  ^  moderate  Style,  not  without  a  Tina  of 


FLECK. 

t  Fle'ble,  v.  Obs.  [var.  of  FEEBLE  v. ;  cf.  the 
OF.  forms  fltible,  etc.  o(/e{6/e  FKEBI.E  «.]  intr. 
To  grow  weak. 

c  1350  //  'ill.  Palerne  2660  Here  men  flebled  fast  &  faileden 
of  here  mete. 

Flebotomy :  see  PHLE-. 

t  Fleeche,  <'•  Obs.  Forms  :  4  flecchi,  fleoh- 
ohi,  (?  misfrinf)  fleeche,  3-5  fleeche.  See  also 
FLINCH  v.  [ad.  OF.  flechir  (mod. F.  flechir  to 
bend),  also  flcchicr  to  bend,  turn  aside,  flinch;  of 
obscure  etymology ;  connexion  of  some  kind  with 
V,.flectere  to  bend,  is  commonly  assumed,  but  the 
supposition  has  not  been  shown  to  be  in  accord 
with  phonological  laws.] 

1.  intr.  To  bend,  flinch,  give  way ;    to  waver, 
vacillate.  Obs. 

c  1300  Beket  951  Therfor  he  moste  him  wel  bithenche  and 
ne  necchi  no5t.  ciyf$  Poem  Times  Edw.  II,  452  in  Pol. 
Songs  (Camden)  344  Hadde  the  clergie  . .  noht  flecched 
aboute  nother  hider  ne  thidere.  1340  Ayenb.  253  pet  bou 
ne  flechchi  uor  to  leue  to  guod  red.  £1350  Will.  Palerne 
763  He  set  his  si$t  sadli  to  bat  windowe  euene,  boute 
flecchinge  or  feyntise.  1387  TREVISA  lligden  (Rolls)  V.  411 
For  be  staat  of  holy  chirche  in  Engelond  . .  schulde  nou^t 
fleeche  [L.  vacillaret].  13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS. 
616/171  pedeuel.  .flecchep  fro  godes  spoils.  <zi42oHocct.EVE 
De  Reg.  Princ.  xli,  Some  man  . .  Dampnable  erroure 
holdith,  and  can  not  fleeche  for  no  counseille  ne  rede. 

2.  trans.  To  turn  out,  drive  away. 

Pern,  another  word ;  cf.  O.  E.  JJfc^an  (once>  to  drive 
away. 

c  1340  Cursor  Af.  994  (Trin.)  Out  is  he  put  Adam  be 
wrecched  Fro  paradis  fouly  flecched. 

Flecchere,  -our,  var.  of  FLETCHER,  Obs. 
Flech(e,  var.  of  FLEECH. 

!  Fleche  (flfcD-  Also  8  fletoh.  [Fr.  fleche, 
primarily  'arrow'.] 

1.  Fortif.   =  ARROW  S. 

1710  Land.  Gal.  No.  4755/2  We.  .attacked  the  two  Heches. 
1781  Land.  Mag.  XXX.  460  Several  small  (letches  that 
were  thrown  up  along  the  front.  1804  WELLINGTON  in 
Gurw.  Disfi.,  To  Major  Graham  29  Mar.,  The  best  thing 
to  do  would  be  . .  to  knock  down  that  bad  work  in  front  of 
the  gateway,  and  to  make  a  good  modern  Jleehe  in  lieu 
thereof.  1827  SOUTHEY  Hist.  Penins.  War  II.  107  The 
suburb  beyond  the  Ebro  was  defended  by  redoubts  and 
fliches.  1851  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  101  The  fleche 
. .  differs  from  a  redan  only  in  having  no  ditch. 

2.  Arch.  A  slender  spire,  csp.  one  placed  over 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept. 

1848  B.  WEBB  Continent.  Ecelesiol.  160  A  very  elegant  tall 
fleche  for  the  sanct-bell.  1886  MRS.  CADDY  Jeanne  D'Arc 
83115  high-pitched  lead  roof  with  many  pinnacles  and  Heches. 

Flecher,  var.  of  FLETCHER,  Obs. 

Fleck  (flek),  jvM  [Not  found  before  i6th  c. ; 
though  the  related  FLECK  v.  and  FLECKED  ///.  a. 
occur  earlier ;  adopted  from  or  cognate  with  ON. 
flekkr  (Sw.  flack,  MDa.y?a-X'/C-«),  corresponding  to 
MDu.  vlecke  fem.  (Dn.  vlck  fem.,  neut),  MLG. 
vlecke  fem.,  vlek  neut.,  OHG.  flec(ch,  fleccho, 
blow,  mark  of  a  blow,  speck,  spot,  place  (MHG. 
vlec,  vlecke,  mod.Ger.  fleck,  flccken  speck,  spot, 
hamlet)  :-OTeut.  *flekko-,  -kon-.  Cf.  the  deriva- 
tive Gei.flicken  to  patch. 

The  ulterior  affinities  are  somewhat  obscure ;  some  of  the 
senses  strongly  suggest  connexion  with  FLAKE  sb.1  and  the 
OAryan  root  plag-  or  plak-  to  strike  ;  but  the  root  vowels 
seem  to  belong  to  different  ablaut-series.  Further,  the 
sense  '  patch ',  found  in  continental  Teut.,  points  to  con- 
nexion with  ON.y7/£  patch,  rag,  the  form  of  which  implies 
/(neither  e  nor  a\  as  the  root  vowel.  Possibly  two  distinct 
OTeut.  words  have  coalesced.] 

1.  A  mark  in  the  skin  ;  a  blemish,  freckle,  spot ; 
also,  a  sore  or  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

1598  FLORIO,  Varo,  a  fleck,  or  freckle  in  ones  face.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  377  The  greace  of  a  swan  is  commended 
..for  to  cleanse  the  skin  of  the  face  from  all  flecks  and 
freckles.  1695  KENNETT  Par.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Flesehe-Axe, 
Fleck  is.  .a  sore  in  the  flesh,  from  whence  the  skin  is  rubbed 
off.  1866  SWINBURNE  Poems  f,  Ball.,Laus  Ven.  4  Her  neck 
. .  wears  yet  a  purple  speck ..  fairer  for  a  fleck.  18819  N-  W. 
Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Them  harvist-bugs  hes  maade  big  flecks 
cum  oot  all  oher  my  airms. 

fig.    1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Hi,  Fret  not  . .  That  life  is 
dash'd  with  flecks  of  sin.    1879  HESBA  STRETTON  Needle's 
Eye  I.  196  There  was  not  a  fleck  upon  his  reputation. 
b.  A  patch,  spot,  or  streak  of  colour,  light,  etc. 

1804  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VI.  120  They  have 
been  badly  painted .  .as  it  is  all  run  in  flecks.  1849  LONGF. 
Building  Ship  89  Shadows  . .  broken  by  many  a  sunny 
fleck.  1863  Macm.  Mag.  Jan.  172  The  universal  blue 
from  Earth  to  Heaven  was  filled  with  flecks  of  fire.  1863 
BARING-GOULD  Iceland  208  The  red  gable  of  Hlitharfyall. . 
with  a  fleck  of  white  on  its  apex.  1889  .V.  W.  Line.  Gloss. ' 
s.  v.  Fleck,  Black  marble  wi'  yalla  flecks  in  it. 

2.  A  small  particle ;  a  flake,  speck. 

1750  WALPOLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  47,  I  never  per- 
ceived, that  I  voided  ..  any  flecks  of  a  stone.  1841-4 
EMERSON  Ess.  Circles  Wks.  (Bonn)  I.  125  As  we  see  flecks 
and  scraps  of  snow  left  in  cold  dells  . .  in  June.  1861  SIR 
T.  MARTIN  Catullus,  Lam.  Ariadne  xa  And  flecks  of  wool 
stick  to  their  wither'd  lips.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879) 
92  A  fleck  of  rust  on  a  bright  surface  of  steel  will  steadily 
enlarge. 

t  Fleck,  si>.2  Obs.  rare—1.  [Origin  unknown  ; 
the  meaning  is  clear  from  Isidore  Etym.  XII.  xxix, 
where  the  L.  word  is  vulpes]  A  fox. 

1567  MAPLF.T  Gr.  Forest  86  The  Fleck.. saith  Isidore.. is 
naturally  subtile,  and  hath  many  fetches  to  deceiue  one. 
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1"  Fleck,  s&$.  Obs.  exc.  dial.     Also  flick. 
-  FLAKE  sb.- 

1375  TURBEHVILE  Fakowic  364  Barrowes  flicke  or  larde, 
PERCYUALL  Sp.  Diet.*  En.vitndui,  fat,  flicke,  sewet. 
,  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Gt.  Eater  Kent  Wks.  i.  144/2 
...jat  say  you  to  the  Leafe  or  Flecke  of  a  Brawne  new 
kild  . .  to  be  eaten  hot  out  of  the  Bores  belly  raw  ?  1881 
/.  of  Wight  Gloss.,  Flick  or  Wick,  the  lard  of  the  inside 
of  a  pig.  1883  Hampsh.  Gloss. ,  Fleck>  the  fat  of  a  pig 
before  it  is  boiled  down  into  lard. 

t  Fleck,  t  proper  name.  Obs.  Used  in  proverbial 
phrase  Fleck  and  his  make,  a  contemptuous  desig- 
nation for  a  man  and  his  paramour. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  xvii.  22  b/i,  I  tell  you  nothyng  now 
of. .  many  a  flekke  and  hys  make  that  maketh  theyre  metyng 
at  these  holsum  hallows.  153*  —  Confitt.  Barttes  vin. 
Wks.  780/2  What  would  the  general  counsail  . .  haue  sayed 
vnto  that  frere,  and  what  vnto  flecke  hys  make?  1546  J- 
HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  57,  I  did  ..  heere,  How  flek  and 
his  make,  vse  their  secrete  hauntyng. 

Fleck  (flek),  z/.l  Also  5  flek(k)e,  7  flecke. 
[f.  FLECK  sbJ-  ;  cf.  ON.  flekka  (perh.  the  source), 
Da.  fisikke^  Sw.  flcicka,  Ger.  fiecken^\  trans.  To 
spot,  streak  or  stripe  ;  to  dapple,  variegate. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  199  The  whyght 
flekkyd  with  the  brown.  1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  10  Their 
legges  streaked  and  flecked  with  redde  and  blacke.  1641 
G.  SANDYS  Paraphr.  Song  Sol.  iv.  i,  Vntill  the  Morning 
fleck  the  sky.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  n.  55  Two  Kids 
Both  fleck'd  with  white.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  iii. 
viii,  The  sun  was  flecked  with  bars.  1830  TENNVSON  Poems, 
Love  fy  Sorrow,  The  first  green  leaf  With  which  the  fearful 
springtide  flecks  the  lea.  1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  x.  139 
Overhead  the  still  blue  is  scarcely  flecked  by  a  cloud.  1873 
SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  viii.  250  The  feathers  of  the  soaring 
bird  were  flucked  with  gold  and  crimson  grain. 
b.  To  force  in  flecks  or  patches  into.  rare. 

1886  STEVENSON  Dr.  Jekyll  viii,  The  wind  . .  flecked  the 
blood  into  the  face. 

Hence  Fle'cking  vbl.  sb.     Also  concr. 

1892  Daily  News  3  May  2/4  In  other  materials  this  fleck- 
ing with  irregularly  recurrent  hints  of  colour  is  confined  to 
stripes.  1893  Westm,  Gaz,  9  Feb.  6/1  White  spots  and 
fleckings  in  the  waistcoats. 

t  Fleck,  w.2  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [?  var.  of  FLAG  z>J] 
intr.  To  Hy  low  ;  to  flit,  flutter  about. 

1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vin.  (1593)  189  [She]  flecketh 
neere  the  ground.  1621  MARKHAM  Prev.  Hunger  (1655) 
200  The  old  Cocke,  the  old  Henne,  and  all  their  pools  . . 
flecke  and  runne  together.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met. 
vin.  (1626)  156  They,  .fleck  as  lowe  as  earth,  And  lay  their 
egs  in  tufts.  1884  Chesh.  Gloss.t  Fleck,  to  fly. 

transf.  and  _/?£•.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  ii.  xiv.  188 
He  flecks  from  one  Egg  to  another,  so  hatcheth  nothing. 
1648  EARL  WESTMORELAND  Otia  Sacra.  (1879)  154  The 
Relict  . .  Doth  voluntary  fleck  into  Deaths  armes.  1652 
SHIRLEY  Sisters  Prol.  ii  The  Town  will  still  be  flecking, 
and  a  Play,  .will  starve  the  second  day. 

t  Flecked,  a.  Her.  Obs.  [?  Misspelling  of 
KLECT.]  Arched,  bent. 

1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  i.  ii.  13  The  Flecked,  The 
Nubile,  are  of  the  nature  of  the  Air.  1678-1706  PHILLIPS, 
Flecked^  a  term  in  Heraldry,  arched  like  the  Firmament. 
fig.  x66i  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  i.  vii.  101  Devide  not  thy 
Coat  among  the  deadly  sins  by  . .  the  Flecked  and  Waved 
line  of  pride. 

Flecked  (flekt),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FLECK  j£.l  or  z/.l 
+  -ED  l  or  2.]  Having  or  marked  with  flecks  ; 
occas.  preceded  by  some  defining  word  as  foam-, 
pearl-flecked^  for  which  see  those  words. 

1.  Of  animals,  their  feathers,  skins,  etc.:  Dappled, 
pied,  spotted. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xr.  321  Foules,  With  flekked 
fetheres.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  604  He  was  . .  ful  of 
largon,  as  a  flekked  pye.  1548  IV ill  of  R.  North  or 
Keling  (Somerset  Ho.),  Flecked  cowe.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  403  They  [sheep]  will  proue  flecked  and  of  diuers 
colours.  1786  CULLEY  Live  Stock  (ed.  4)  41  The  generality 
are  red  and  white  mixed  or  what  the  breeders  call  flecked. 
1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  Flecked,  spotted,  mottled,  speckled. 
b.  Of  a  person:  Marked  with  spots ;  freckled, 

1868  GEO,  ELIOT  Sp.  Gipsy  54  Pepita,  fair  yet  flecked, 
f  C.  Of  wood-work:  Grained;  marked.  Obs. 

1664  EVELYN  Sylva\\\\.  27  The  firme  and  close  Timber 
. .  [of  the  Wall-nut  tree]  is  admirable  for  fleck'd  and 
chambletted  works.  1670  Ibid,  xxvii.  (ed.  2)  134  Curiously 
polish'd  and  fleck'd  cups  and  boxes. 

•j*  2.  Of  persons,  their  faces  or  cheeks :  Marked 
with  patches  of  red  ;  flushed.  Obs. 

1544  PHAER  Regim.  Lyfe  (1560)  Uvj,  The  face  red  in 
coloure  &  flecked.  ^1577  GASCOIGNE  Herbs  Wks.  (1587) 
103  His  flecked  cheekes  Now  chery  red,  now  pale  and 
green  as  leekes.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  v.  i.vi.  (1651) 
396  If  they  drink  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  they  are  as 
red  and  fleet  ..  as  if  they  had  been  at  a  Majors  feast.  1693 
CONGRKVE  Juvenal  xi.  317  What  tho  thy  Wife  ..  come 
reeking  home,  Fleck'd  in  her  Face,  and  with  disordered  Hair. 

3.  Of  darkness  :  Dappled  with  bright  spots.  Of 
the  sky :  Dappled  with  clouds.  Of  clouds  :  Cast 
like  flecks  over  the  sky  ;  in  quot.^/%". 

1597  SHAKS.  Rom.  $•  Jul.  n.  iii.  s(Qo.  i)  Flecked  darke- 
nes  like  a  drunkard  reeles,  From  forth  daies  path,  a  1649 

DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jos.  V  Wks.  (1711)  106  Many 

were  groping  through  these  flecked  clouds  of  ignorance. 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  ii,  Invisible  in  flecked  sky,  The 

lark  sent  down  her   revelry.     1866  T.  EDMONDSTON  Shetl. 

Of  Ork.  Dial.)  Flecked*  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 

when  it  has  bunches  of  seaweed  growing  upon  it. 
t  Fle'Ckeu,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.     [f.  FLECK  sb.  + 

-EN  5.]    a.  intr.  To  take  a  fleck  or  shade  of  colour ; 

to  colour,  turn.     b.  trans.  To  mark  with  flecks. 


Hence    Fle'ckened    ///.    <?.,    flecked,    grained, 
marked. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  50  When  they  [Gates] 
once  beginne  to  shoole  they  will  streightway  after  beginne 
to  flecken.  1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.)  You  nivver  see  a 
prittier  fleckened  bit  o'  mapple-wood. 

Flecker,  obs.  form  of  FLICKER  v. 

Flecker  (fle-kaj),  v.  [f.  FLECK  v.  +  -EH  5.] 
trans,  a.  To  mark  with  flecks  ;  to  dapple,  b.  To 
scatter  like  flecks  or  flakes.  (See  next). 

1828  STERLING  Ess.  $•  Tales  (1848)  II.  4  The  wide  and 
gleaming  river  . .  fleckered  with  a  myriad  of  keels. 

Fleckered  (fle'kwd),  a.  Also  5  Sc.  fiekerifc. 
[f.  prec. +  -ED'.] 

1.  Marked  with  flecks  or  spots;  dappled,  streaked, 
variegated. 

c  1450  Golagros  <$•  Gaw.  475  Ferly  fayr  wes  the  feild, 
flekerit  and  faw.  1792  R.  CUMBERLAND  Calvary  v.  495 
Morning  . .  crimson'd  all  the  flecker'd  East.  1823  MOOR 
Sitff.  Words,  Flecker'd,  variegated,  of  two  or  more  colours, 
descriptive  of  domestic  poultry.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M. 
300  Silas  and  Eppie  were  seated  . .  in  the  fleckered  shade  of 
the  ash  tree. 

2.  Scattered  in  flecks  or  patches. 

18*3  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Poems  292  Like  spots  of  flecker'd 
snow.  1851  HELPS  Comp.  Solit.  ii.  (1874)  57  They  arrange 
themselves  like  those  fleckered  clouds. 

t  Fle'cket.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  FLECK  sb.  +  -ET.] 
A  small  fleck  or  spot. 

1684  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1898/4  He  Is  of  a  Liver  colour  with 
white  Fleckets. 

Fleckled  (fle-k'ld),  a.  [f.  *fleckle,  dim.  of 
FLECK  sb.  +  -ED-.]  Marked  with  little  flecks  or 
spots;  dappled;  also  of  a  person  :  freckled. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  JuL  ii.  iii.  3  Fleckled  darknesse  like 
a  drunkard  reeles,  From  forth  daies  path.  1700  Ace,  Doctr. 
<$•  Disc.  R.  Davis  26  A  woman . .  fleckled  in  her  face.  1892 
Daily  News  17  Sept.  3/2  Tree  trunks  all  fleckled  and 
dappled  by  patches  of  quivering  sunshine. 

Fleckless  (fle-kles),  a.  [f.  FLECK  sb.^  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  fleck  or  spot ;  without  blemish. 

1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  n.  274,  I  fear  My  conscience  will 
not  count  me  fleckless.  1874  LISLE  CARR  Jud.  Givynne 
I.  iv.  115,  A.  .fleckless  sky  over-head. 

Hence  Fle'cklessly  adv. 

1891  Miss  S.  J.  DUNCAN  Soc.  Departure  285  The  passage 
was  flecklessly  whitewashed. 

Fle'cky,  a.  [f.  FLECK  sbl  +  -Y  *.]  Full  of 
flecks,  i.  e.  spots  or  streaks ;  also,  having  a  wavy 
appearance.  (But  in  quot.  1694  flecky  may  be 
a  variant  of  FLICKY.)  Hence  Ple'ckiness,  the 
condition  of  being  flecky. 

1694  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3004/4  One  brown  bay  Mare,  with 
a  Flecky  Tail,  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  69 
A  singular  grain  ofneckiness  always  observable  on  the 
surface  [of  real  Damascus  blades]. 

Flecnode  (fle'kn^d).  Math.  \i.Jlec-  root  of  L. 
Jlectere  to  bend  +  nod-us  knot,  NODE.]  (See  quot.) 
Hence  Fle-cuodal  «.,  pertaining  to  a  flecnode,  as 
Jlecnodal  curve. 

1873  SALMON  Higher  Plane  Curves  vi.  (18791  217  Such 
a  node  may  be  considered  as  the  union  of  an  ordinary  node 
with  a  point  of  inflexion  . .  and  the  node  may  be  termed 
a  flecnode. 

t  Fleet,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  flecte.  [ad.  L. 
flect-ere  to  bend.]  trans.  To  bend,  turn.  $£aach%S 

1548  HALL  Chron.t  Ediv.  IV^  206  b,  He  with  . .  faire 
wordes,  did  receive  and  intertain,  to  the  intent  to  flecte 
and  allure  the  hartes  of  other  men.  1578  BANISTER  Hist. 
Man  i.  33  Those  Muscles,  by  whose  benefite  . .  the  thigh  is 
outward  fleeted. 

t  Fleet,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  Get.  feck  hamlet,  'spot': 
see  FLECK.]  A  hamlet,  small  village. 

1637  R.  MONRO  Exped.  \\.  89  On  this  River  of  the  Maine 
where  the  Townes  and  pleasant  Fleets  lie  by  the  water  . . 
Their  Dorpes  and  Fleets  walled  about. 

Fleet  (flekt),  a.  Her.  [Short  for  FLECTED.] 
~  FLECTED  a. 

1830  [see  FLECTED].     1889  in  ELVIN  Diet.  Her. 

Flectant  (fle'ktaent),  a.  Her.   =next. 

1830  [see  FLECTED].     1889  in  ELVIN  Diet.  Her. 

Fleeted  (fle-ktud),  a.  Her.  [f.  FLECT  v.  + 
-ED  l.]  Bent,  bowed.  Fleeted  and  reflected  (see 
quot.  1889). 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  xviii.  466/1  Two  Arms 
fleeted,  or  bowed.  Ibid.  \\.  xix.  474/1  Two  Heart  Leaves 
Pendant,  their  Stalks  contrary  fleeted  and  reflected.  1830 
ROBSON  Brit.  Herald  Gloss.,  Fleet  *  Flectant^  and  Fleeted, 
any  thing  bowed  or  bent.  1889  ELVIN  Diet,  ffer.,  Fleeted 
and  reflected,  bowed  or  bent  in  contrary  directions  or  turns, 
in  a  serpentine  form,  like  the  letter  S. 

t  Flec'tible,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FLECT  v.  + 
-IDLE.]  Capable  of  being  bent. 

1705  C.  PURSHALL  Meek.  Macrocosm  227  Bodies  that 
are.  .Flectible  and  Yielding. 

Flection,  -al,  -less :  see  FLEX-. 

Fleeter  (fle-ktoi,  -w).  Anat.  [f.  FLECT  v.  + 
-OR.]  =  FLEXOR. 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (ed.  2)  65  The  chief  fleeter  the 
Psoas.  1836  I.  TAYLOR  Phys.  Tk.  Anotfter  Life  xvii.  241 
The  muscles  . .  of  the  arm  . .  consisting  only  of  flectors  and 
deflectors. 

Fled  (fled),  ppl.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  FLEE  v.]  In 
senses  of  the  vb. 

i6zx  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Afet.il.  711  Fled  Soules  thou  shalt 
restore  to  their  aboads.  a  1709  J.  NIMMO  Narrative  (1889) 
51  Ane  honest  fled  Scotsman's  nous.  1822  BVRON  Werner 


nr.  iv.  ioo  The  Fled  Hungarian.  1884  TENNYSON  Becketi. 
i,  Bar  the  bird  From  following  the  fled  summer. 

t  Flede,  v.  Obs.  [repr.  OE.  *Jttdan  \-*jl6djany 
f .  Jl6d  FLOOD  :  cf.  MDu.  vloeden,  MHG.  vlttoten 
(mod.  Ger. /«/<;«),  ON./atfa  (Sw.yKWk).]  intr. 
To  flow. 

c  1175  Cott.  Horn.  209  pine  vif  wunden,  and  be  eadi  flod 
bet  of  ham  fledde.  c  1205  LAV.  22019  Whaenne  ba  sae  vlede3. 
a  1225  St.  Mark.  9  pu  steorest  te  sea  stream  bet  it  fleden  ne 
mot  fir  ban  |>u  markedest 

t  Fledge,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  flege.  App.  the 
designation  of  some  textile  material.  Also  attrib. 

1542  Act  33  Hen.  VIII^  c.  2  in  Stat.  Irel.  (1621)  185 
Hydes,  fells,  checkers,  fleges,  yarne,  linnen,  cloth,  wooll 
and  flockes.  1579  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  287  Vj  cotton 
blankets,  ij  fledg  blankets,  ij  caddow  blankets. 

t  Fledge,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  4-7  flegge, 
6  fledg,  5-6  flygge,  6  flydge,  6-7  flidge,  flig(ge, 
fleg,  6-  fledge.  [OE.  *Jlycge  (in  Kentish  form 
*Jtecge\  not  found  exc.  in  the  compound  unJHggp, 
rendering  L.  inplumes  in  Amanus  Glosses  a  noo 
(see  Napier  in  Academy  2  June  1894)  ;  correspond- 
ing to  MDu.  vlugge  (Du.  vlug}>  MHG.  vlucket 
OHG.  Jlucchi  (Ger.  fliigge,  a  LG.  form  for  HG. 
Jtiicke} :— WGer.  *flttggjo-)  f.  *Jlug-  weak  root  of 
*jleugan  to  FLY.] 

1.  Of  young  birds  (rarely  of  the  wings):  Fit  to  fly; 
having  the  feathers  fully  developed,  fledged. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  DeP.R.  XH.  iii.  (1495)  4"  They 
take  fro  them  meete  whan  they  ben  flegge  and  rype.  14. . 
Piers  of  Fidlkam  in  Hartshorne  Metr.  Rom.  124  Which 
causeth  them  to  be  taake  or  they  be  flegge.  1526  Pil%r. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  133  Byrdes  full  flygge.  1593  PEELE 
Chron.  Ediv.  F  180  If  his  wings  grow  flig,  they  may  be 
dipt.  1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  n.  Magnificence 
698  Some  douny-clad,  some  (fledger)  take  a  twig  To  pearch- 
upon.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  Ixxii.  71  The  Birds 
were  not  as  yet  Fledge  enough  to  Shift  for  Themselves. 
1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Fledge  or  Fledged.  1820 
WILBRAHAM  Ckesk.  Gloss.>  Flig  or  Fligge. 

trans/,  andyf^.  1566  DRANT  Horace  To  Rdr.  2  Natheles 
such  vices  as  were  then  flydge.  .he  assaileth  fearcely.  1623 
T.  SCOT  Hiehiv.  God  64  As  soone  as  he  is  fligge,  and  comes 
fresh  out  of  the  Vniuersitie.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple, 
Death  iii,  The  shells  of  fledge  soulsleft  behinde.  1662  TUKE 
Adv.  5  Hours  in.  i,  Your  noble  Love  has  Wings,  And's 
ever  Fledge. 

2.  Furnished    for  flight.      Const,    with.      Also 

A' 

1631  MILTON  in  Birch  Life  Wks.  1738  I.  4  All  the  fond 
hopes,  which  forward  Youth  and  Vamtie  are  fledge  with. 
1667  —  P.  L.  in.  627  His  shoulders,  fledge  with  wings.  1806 
J.  GRAHAME  Birds  Scotl.  i.  4  Like  an  arrow-fledge  he  darts. 
1814  GARY  Dante,  Hellxiu.  16  The  huge  belly  fledge  with 
wings. 

3.  Jig.  All  in  a  flutter,  high-spirited. 

1461  M.  PASTON  in  Paston  Lett.  I.  544  He  and  alle  his 
olde  felaweship.  .arn  ryght  flygge  and  mery.  1642  ROGERS 
Naaman  350  Haue  not  your  recoveries  made  you  more 
fledge  and  sawcy  with  God? 

Hence  f  Fledgeness.  Obs. 

£1440  Prontp.  Parv.  167/1  Flygnesse,  matitrifas.  1530 
PALSGR.  221/1  Flyggenesse  of  byrdes,  plumensete. 

Fledge  (fledg),  v.  Also  6-7  flidge,  9  dial. 
fleg,  flig.  [f.  prec.] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  young  bird  :  To  acquire  feathers 
large  enough  for  flight ;  to  become  fully  plumed. 
Also  f 


_„ WINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  72  When  the  wheate  was 

ready  to  be  ripped  her  yonge  began  to  fledge.  1637  Greenes 
Themes  falling  out  Pref,  In  Westminster,  .doe  they  every 
day  build  their  nests,  every  houre  flidge.  1865  SWINBURNE 
Poems  <y  Ballads,  Felise  69  Birds  quick  to  fledge  and  fly  at 
call  Are  quick  to  fall. 

2.  trans.  To  bring  up  (a  young  bird)  until  its 
feathers  are  grown  and  it  is  able  to  fly.    Also_/?^. 

1589  Pappe  iv.  Hatchet  C  b,  They  [the  Martins]  both 
breed  in  Churches,  and  hauing  fledgde  their  young  ones, 
leaue  nothing  behind  them  but  durt.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck, 
V,  in.  i.  32  Shylocke  for  his  own  part  knew  the  bird  was 
fledg'd.  1623  WEBSTEK  Duchess  Malfy  in.  v,  Your  wiser 
buntings,  Now  they  are  fledg'd,  are  gone.  1659  D.  PELL 
Impr.  Sea,  Ded.  A  vb,  This  Book,  .was  hatched  and  fljdged 
in  one  of  your  ships.  1760  FAWKES  Anacreon  xxxiii.  15 
Some,  quite  fledg'd  and  fully  grown,  Nurse  the  Younglings 
as  their  own. 

3.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  feathers  or  plumage ; 
to  'wing*  for  flight ;  also,  to  deck  or  adorn  with 
feathers. 

1614  C.  BROOKE  Eglogues^  To  W.  Browne  21  Whose  tender 
Pinions,  scarcely  fledg'd  in  show,  Could  make  his  way 
with  whitest  Swans  in  Poe.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  i.  125  The 
sandals  of  celestial  mould,  Fledged  with  ambrosial  plumes. 
i784CowpER  Taskiv.  214  The  world's  time,  .has  his  pinions 
fledg'd  With  motley  plumes. 

fig.  1847  TENNYSON  Pritic.  iv.  19  Lightlier  move  The 
minutes  fledged  with  music. 

4.  To  cover  as  with  feathers  or  down ;  also,  to 
form  a  feather-like  covering  for. 


seen  !  What  flocks  of  widgeon  too  hath  fledg'd  the  green  ! 
1784  COWPER  Task  v.  26  The  bents  And  coarser  grass,  .now 
.  .fledged  with  icy  feathers,  nod  superb.  1814  GARY  Dante^ 
Paradise  ix.  96  The  unripen'd  down  That  fledged  my  cheek. 
1820  KEATS  Ode  to  Psycfo  55  Far,  far  around  shall  those 
dark-cluster'd  trees  Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains  steep 
by  steep.  1888  LOWELL  Recall  in  Heartsease  $  £"€  9* 
Though  snowflakes  fledge  the  summer's  nest. 


FLEDGELESS. 

5.  To  fit  (an  arrow)  with  a  feather ;  to  feather. 
Cf.  FLETCH  v . 

1796  MORSE  Amcr.  Gcog.  II.  596  Eagles'  feathers  to  fledge 
arrows  with.  1808  MOORE  Corruption  v.  96  Like  a  young 
eagle,  who  has  lent  his  plume  To  fledge  the  shaft  by  which 
he  meets  his  doom.  1871  ROSSETTI  Poems,  Tray  Tffwn  xlll, 
Cupid  took  another  dart,  Fledged  it  for  another  heart. 

Hence  Fledged  ///.  a.,  lit.  and  Jig. ;  sometimes 
in  combinations  as  full-,  half-,  new-fledged  \ 
Fle'dging  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1579  E.  K.  in  Spenser's  Shepk.  Cat,  Ep.  Ded.,  You  may 
perceiue  he  was.  .full  fledged,  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  LatK 
Candy  i.  ii,  That  yong-man,  who  was  not  fledg'd  nor  skil'd 
In  Martiall  play.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea.  98  This  may 
pull  down.,  your  flidged  plumes.  1774  WHITE  m  Phil. 


Trans.  LXV.  268,  I  .  .  found  they  had  made  very  little  pro 
gress  towards  a  fledged  state.  1806  J.  GRAHAME  Birds  Scotl. 
35  The  parent's  partial  eye  Shall  view  the  fledging  wing. 
1833  WHEWELL  Astron.  q  Gen.  Physics  i.  32  The.  .hatching, 
fledging,  and  flight  of  birds.  1865  SWINBURNE  Poems  # 
Ball.,  Love  at  Sea  17  Our  seamen  are  fledged  Loves.  1887 
Sat.  Rev.  12  Nov.  661  Such  denials  merely  serve  to  mark 
the  fact  that  thought  is  already  fluttering,  though  it  is  not 
yet  full  fledged. 

Fledgeless  (fle-djles),  a.  [(.  FLEDGE  a.  + 
-LESS.]  Unfledged. 

1769  J.  GERRARD  in  Monthly  Rev.  XLII.  185  For  me  his 
hand  the  fledgeless  dove  betray'd.  1806  J.  GRAHAME  Birds 
Scotl.  602  In  seven  days  more  expect  the  fledgeless  young. 
1859  La  LVTTON  Wanderer  (ed.  2)  97  The  fledgeless 
nurslings  of  Regret. 

Fledgeling,  fledgling  (fle-dslirj),  sb.  and  a. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -LING.] 

1.  A  young  bird  just  fledged. 

1846  WORCESTER  (citing  Monthly  Rev).  1847  LONGF.  Ei>. 
i.  i.  119  That  wondrous  stone  which  the  swallow  Brings  from 
the  shore  of  the  sea  to  restore  the  sight  of  its  fledglings. 
1879  JF.FFERIES  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  239  The  tiny  fledglings 
swim  at  once  if  alarmed. 

2.  fig.  ;  esp.  A  raw  and  inexperienced  person,  one 
just  starting  on  his  career. 

1856  WHYTE  MELVILLK  Kate  Cov.  iii,  Young  fledglings 
pining  madly  for  their  enslavers.  1866  Reader  10  Feb.  148/2 
The  few  ideas  they  have  were  hatched  only  yesterday  ;  but 
the  beauty  and  vitality  of  the  fledglings  they  are  so  proud 
of,  bear  no  proportion  to  their  youth.  1877  OWEN  Wellcsley's 
Desp.  p.  xlvi,  On  emerging  from  the  Coflege,  the  fledgling 
should  (as  at  Woolwich)  take  rank  according  to  the  impartial 
award  of  the  educational  authorities. 

3.  atlrib.  (appositive)  or  as  adj. 

1830  TENNYSON  Clarikcl  17  The  fledgling  [later  edd. 
callow]  throstle  lispeth.  1876  E.  C.  STEDMAN  Viet.  Poets 
xi.  .  0  The  stle 


.  .     . 

xi.  §  3.  390  The  style  of  fledgling  poets. 
G.  3  Nov. 


. 

s.  Pall  Mall 

10/1  The  little  fledgling  party  which  had  hardly 
, 


broken  its  shell,  .the  Liberal  Unionists. 

Fledgy  (fle-d^i),  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y  1.] 

1 1.  a.  Of  wings :  Furnished  with  feathers, 
feathered,  b.  Of  young  bees  :  Ready  to  fly.  Obs. 

1583  STANYHURST  Aeneis  i.  (Arb.)  27  Hee  flitters  swiftly 
with  wynges  ful  fledgye  beplumed.  Ibid.  31  They  [bees]  do 
foorth  carry  theyre  yoong  swarme  fledggie  to  gathring. 

2.  Covered  with  feathers,  feathery. 

1818  KEATS  Staffa  41  Where  a  fledgy  sea-bird  choir  Soars 
for  ever  !  1819  —  Otho  n.  ii.  102  The  swan,  soft  leaning  on 
her  fledgy  breast. 

t  Fle'dwite.  Obs.  An  alleged  term  of  OE. 
law  (see  quot.). 

[The  explanation  below  is  prob.  a  mere  conjecture  due  to 
association  with  mod.  Eng.  fled.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  word  may  have  arisen  from  a  misreading  of  ferd- 

1579  Rastall's  Termes  of  the  Lawe  93  Flediuile,  that  is 
to  bee  quyte  from  amercements  when  an  outlawed  fugitive 
Cometh  to  the  Kinges  peace.  [Hence  in  many  later  Diets.) 

Fle(e,  obs.  f.  of  FLAY,  FLEA,  FLEY,  FLY. 

t  Flee,  s!>.  Obs.     [f.  next  vb.]     Flight. 

cisfx,  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  10  And  all  the  feild 
cryd,  ly  on  him  !  Sa  cowartly  tuk  the  fle  for  fer. 

Flee  (fl<~),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  fled  (fled). 
Forms :  see  below.  [A  Com.  Teut.  originally  str. 

OS.jlio&an  (MDu.  vltrn,  pa.  t.  vl6,  later  MDu.  and 
SSy5^  vlieden<  Pa-  t.  vlood,  pa.  pple.  vloden), 
UHU  fliohan  (MHG.  vliehen,  mod.Ger. fliehett\ 
ON.  flya,  flyja  (with  -jo-  suffix  in  pres.  stem),  str. 
pa.  t.  J16,  fugom,  more  commonly  inflected  weak 
pa.  tflflto,  pa.  pple.  flfar  (Sw.y?j.  pa.  t.  flydde, 
£•••$*'  Pa-  ^flyde\  Goth.  //*«/£«  :-OTeut 
*}leukan  (inflected  flauh,  plugum,  plo?ono-\ 
The  root  (pre-Teut.  *tf«rf-)  has  not  been  found 
outside  Teut.  As  the  original  initial  /  has  become 
/in  all  the  Teut.  langs.  exc.  Gothic,  those  forms  of 
the  vb.  which  according  to  Verner's  law  change  h 
mto^came  to  coincidewith  the  correspondingforms 
of  *fleugan  to  FLY;  hence  in  all  these  langs  the 
Tn0OFS\baV\beetl  m°re  Or  less  confused  together 

they  would  imply  ai 
inf..  with  the  sense 
little  stress  can  be 


sense.   Some  have  compared/ wUh  ,he 
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Du.  form  vliedcn;  but  the  Du.  practice  of  inserting  a 
euphonic  d  in  vbs.  with  roots  ending  in  h  (as  in  belijdcn, 
•mijden,  vlciden)  is  peculiar  to  that  lang.  (first  appearing  in 
late  MDu.),  and  has  no  parallel  in  Eng. ;  further,  the  Du. 
vb.,  in  spite  of  its  alteration  in  form,  is  still  conjugated  strong ; 
hence  it  seems  probable  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
Du.  and  Eng.  forms  is  purely  accidental.  The  resemblance 
of  WE.  fledde  to  Sv/./lfdde  may  possibly  be  more  significant. 
In  MSw.  those  vbs.  which,  in  consequence  of  contraction,  had 
their  present  stems  ending  in  a  long  vowel,  formed  their  past 
tense  in  -dde  for  the  earlier  -/« ;  the  change,  according  to 
Noreen,  dates,  so  far  as  the  spelling  is  concerned,  from 
about  1350;  it  may  however  have  occurred  much  earlier  in 
some  East  Scandinavian  dialect.  The  supposition  that  ME. 
fledde  may  be  of  Scandinavian  origin  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  earliest  examples  are  chiefly  from  writers  whose 
dialect  is  strongly  marked  by  Scandinavian  influence ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  occurs  as  early  as  1340  in  the  Kentish 
dialect  of  the  Ayenbite. 

The  confusion  between  the  vbs.y?«  and  fly  occurs  already 
in  OE.  In  northern  dialects  the  form  _flce  is  the  normal 
phonetic  descendant  both  of  QTL.fiion  to  flee  and  oiftecn,an 
to  fly.  In  mod.  Eng.  the  association  of  the  two  vbs.  has 
the  curious  result  that  the  ordinary  prose  equivalent  of  L. 
fugere  Kfly  with  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  fled  (the  forms  fleu', 
flffivn  have  only  the  sense  of  L.  volare),  whi\eflee  has  become 
archaic,  being  confined  to  more  or  less  rhetorical  or  poetic 
diction.  Even.y?y  vn&fled,  indeed,  now  belong  rather  to 
literary  than  to  colloquial  English :  expressions  like  '  run 
away '  being  substituted  in  familiar  speech.] 
A.  Forms. 

1.  Present  stem.  a.  I  Inf.  (se)fle"on,flfon,  (north. 
fl6a);  pr.  t.  ist  pers.  fle"o,   (Mercian  &6om],  2nd 
pers.  flihst,  yd  pers.  fllhS,  (north.  flfB,  flfiB),  //. 
&6d$,  (north.  &6sX) ;  3  inf.  flseen./r.  t.  yd  pers. 
flihp,  fliejj,  fli}t,  imper.  fli'h,  flij,  south,  vlih, 
3-4  flSo-n,  (3flo\  flei,  3-5  flee-n,  4  south,  vle-u, 
vlee-n,  3-6  fle,  6  fley,  3-  flee. 

c  888  K.  jEtFRED  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  2  He  . .  flih(>  3a  waddle. 
a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  vii.  30  (Gr.)  He  sceal  sw|3e  flion  bisse 
worulde  wlite.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  162  Arseni,  flih  men.  Ibid. 
208  Vlih  ber  urommard,  er  bu  beo  iattred.  a  1240  Ureisun 
in  Cott.  Horn.  203  Hwuder  schal  ich  fleon  hwon  be  [etc.]. 
a  1250  Owl  f,  Night.  176  Wel  fi;t  that  wel  flijt.  21300 
Cursor  M.  2818  (Cott.)  pe  angls  badd  loth  do  him  flee. 
Ibid.  4310  (Cott.)  pou  do  be  stallworthli  to  flei.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron,  <  1810)  39  pei  went  egrely,  &  did  bo  kynges 
fle.  1340  Ayenb.  41  Ojjer  huanne  me  dra^b  bo  out  bet  vTe^ 
to  holy  cherche.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Compl.  Mars  105  He  . . 
bad  her  fleen,  lest  Pnebus  her  espye.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb. 
3901  He  not  wyder  flene.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  346  Ich 
rede  we  fleo  . .  faste  alle  hennes.  1556  A  urelio  fy  Isab.  F  v, 
It  that  you  fley  be  the  daye,  you  showe  to  desire  it  the 
nighte. 

0.  5  flede. 

r  1450  MYKC  1374  Wythowte  werke  or  fleschly  dede  py 
chastyte  from  be  doth  flede. 

2.  Past  tense,  a.  i  fle"ah,  fle^h,  3fleah,  flash,  (south. 
2  vleh,  4  vleaij) ,  4-5  flagh(e,  (also  rarely  as//.),  3-4 
flei,  fleih,  flei;,  fleigh  (rarely  as//.),  fley,  flej;h. 

c  825  I  'esp.  Psalter  cxiii  [cxiv].  3  Sae  Jeseah  &  fleh.  a  1000 
Boeth.  Metr.  i.  20  (Gr.)  Fleah  casere  mid  bam  xSelingum  ut 
on  Crecas.  CI2OO  ORMIN  823  He  fla=h  till  wesste  fra  be 
follc.  ni225  Leg.  Kath.  16  Wes  Maxence  ouercumen  £ 
fleah  into  Alixandre.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  160  He  fleih  his  holi 
kun  icoren  of  ure  Louerde.  (-1250  Gen.  4-  Ex.  430  Caym 
fro  him  [adam]  flej.  1340  Ayenb.  129  pet  hette  agar  bo  hi 
uleaj  uram  hare  llieuedi.  1-1340  Cursor  M.  7592  (Trin.) 
Mony  fley  wib  debes  wounde.  1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  cxiv.  3 
The  se  sa?  and  fleij.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  189 
pat  pnnce  sauede  men  bat  fleigh  to  hym.  a  1400  Octouian 
1149  Florentyn  yaf  hym  swych  a  dent  As  he  forth  flejh,  That 
[etc.],  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6001  As  bai  fiaghe  in  the  filde. 
p.  3  fleu,  3,  6  flew(e,  4  flewgh.  [Common  to 

this  vb.  with  FLY;  ? influenced  by  str.   pa.  t.  of 
FLOW.] 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  18  pe  kyng  with  a  fewe  men  hymself 

flew  at  the  laste.     Ibid.  (1724)  258  He  fleu  {printed  flen] 

wyb  muche  wo.     c  1380  WYCLIF  Stl.  Wks.  III.  412  Seynt 

Poule. .  flewjh  suche  beggynge. 
7.  plural,  i  fluson,  -un,  2-4  flujen,  (3  flu;- 

hen,  Orm.  -eun,  fluhen,  flue),  3  flu(w)en,  smith. 

vluwen,  3-5  flojen,  floghen  (hence  5  flogh  as 

sing.},  4  floun,  3-5  flowe(u. 
C950  Liudisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  56  Alle.  .jefluxun.    ciooo 

Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  v.  14  Sojilice  ba  Se  hi  heoldon  flulon. 

ri2oo  ORMIN  893  Babe  flu3henn  fra  be  folc.     <ri2O5  LAY. 

1845  pa  eatendes  flu5en  [c  1275  flowen].     c  iz*sAncr.  K.  106 

His  deore  diciples  fluen  alle  vrom  him.  Ibid.  392  His  deciples 

.  .vluwen  alle  urom  him.  -  ~  " 


monie.    c  1250  Ge, 


m  him.     a  1225  Jnliana  52  pat  ter  fluhen 
«.  f  Ex.  861  On  of  hem,  Se  flowen  a-wei. 


.     ^      t  ""•sit-J  ""jgiitii. 

'  ****  S"""  S"f'  (P->  8 


thay  flowen 

S.  4-7  fledd(e,  4  south,  vledde,  5  fleded, 
fleede,  6-7  flet,  7  Sc.  flaid,  4-  fled,  plural.  3-4 
?  flededen,  4-5  fleden,  fledden,  -on. 

n'j3?0  'V'  Atis-  ?,441  So  heo  fcrden  •  •  And  flodeden  [tread 
Jededen.]  1:1330  R.  JiKmmCAra,i.(iSio)SS  Malcolme..fled 
.n  I  ,  !S*0^"*-  2o6  He  him  uledde  ase  wys  and  hise 
7  «  5  'S^CHAUCER  H.  Fame,.In  lulo  And  ekeaskanius 
fll°H  !  rd™-''"4<»  MorteArth.  143,  Thane  be  Bretons.. 
leede  to  be  foreste  cuooDcstr.  Troy  ,349  The  Troiens.  . 
ffleddon  in  fere  and  be  filde  leuyt.  I49o  CAXTON  Eneydos 
XXXL  ,,8  Dedalus  fleded  to  Thetys  foPf-ere  of  the  kynge 
Wynos  of  Crete.  1497  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (1875)  I.  3  Perkm 
Werbeck.  .fledd  to  Bowdley  St.  Marie.  1647  H.  MoL  Sm? 
%,'''•  "'•  1>tv"'  But  what  CO"'<1  »eH  be  sav'd  to  Simon  flei. 
d.  la.  pple.  a.  i  flosen,  2  flugen,  3  iflosen, 
south,  ivlowen,  3-4  yflowe(n,  4-5  flowe(n,  -yn, 
iflowen,  (4  flawen). 


FLEE. 

c  1205  LAY.  4764  Brennes  wes  aw.-ci  iflo3en.  aizx$Ancr. 
If.  168  5e  habbe3  bene  world  ivlowen.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(1724)311  Of  scaped  he  was  &  yflowe.  <  1320  Cast.  Love 
470  For-bi  Ich  am  of  londe  i-flowen.  13. .  /.'.  E.  A  Hit.  P. 
C.  214  He  watz  flawen  fro  be  face  of  frelych  dry5tyn.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  16743  (Laud)  His  appostils  wern  flowyn  hym  fro. 
?  a  1400  A  rthur  579  Mordred  was  flow,  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod. 
387  He  nold  not  for  be  crosse  han  flowe. 

P.  4  fledd,  flede,  -eed,  5  fledde,  4-  fled. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17554  (Cott.)  He.  .es  vnto  be  felles  fledd. 
c  1325  Coer  de  L,  2301  The  emperour  was  flea  away.  £-1380 
WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  290  Fleed  of  men  as  disceyt  of  be  fend. 
la  1400  Morte  A  rth.  2488  The  dyre  feemene  are  flede.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xxii.  188  pis  fende  bat  nowe  is  fledde.  1539 
BIBLE  (Great)  Acts  xvi.  27  Supposing  that  the  presoners 
had  bene  fledde  [1557  (Geneva),  1582  (Rheims)  and  1611 : 
fled]. 

B.  Significations. 
I.  intr. 

1.  To  run  away  from  or  as  from  danger;  to 
take  flight ;  to  try  to  escape  or  seek  safety  by  flight. 
Also,  to  flee  away,  out,  and  to  flee  for  it. 

1:825  [see  A.  2].  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  viii.  33  Da  hyrdas 
witodlicc  flujon.  ciios  LAY.  5564,  &  switie  monie  ber  fluwen 
&  ferden  to  Rome,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2614  \Cott.)  Sco  was 
fain  to  fle  a-wai.  c  1325  Coer  tie  L,  2303  Flowen  was  that 
fals  coward,  c  1340  Cursor  M.  9213  (Trin.)  pe  kyng  fley  out 
bi  ny}t.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10077  The  grekes  flowen  in  fere 
&  the  feld  leuyt.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  n.  xxxvii.  155 
They  shall  make  as  they  dide  flee.  1550  Mirr.  Mag., 
Mortimers  xx,  For  they  flewe,  I  feared  them  the  lesse. 
1605  CAMDEN  Rent.  216  One  that  had  in  his  forehead  a 
bounch  of  flesh,  fledde  away  a  great  pase.  1709  STEELE 
Taller  No.  80  F  3  My  Confusion  at  last  was  so  great,  that 
without  speaking,  or  being  spoken  to,  I  fled  for  it.  1847 
JAMES  J.  Marston  Hall  ix,  Some  of  them  fled  as  fast  as 
their  legs  would  carry  them.  1884  F.  M.  CHAWFOKD  Rom. 
Singer  (1886)  I.  90  A  hundred  women  will  tell  you  that  they 
are  ready  to  flee  with  you. 

Proverb.     «i2Sp  Owl  S,  Night.  176  'Wel  fijt  that  wel 
flijt  ,  seith  the  wise.     13. .  Prov.  Hendyne  ix.  in  Rel.  Ant. 
I.  in  '  Wel  fytht,  that  wel  flyth'  Quoth  Hendyng. 
b.  Const.  •( -forth  of,  from,  out  of. 

f  825  Vesp.  Psalter\x\\i[\].  2  Feond  his.  .flen  from  onsiene 
his.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  Sume  flujen  ut  of  lande. 
c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  430  Caym  fro  him  fle}.  c  1450  MYRC  1681 
5ef  he  haue  grace  in  herte  to  se  How  aungelus. .  From  hym 
faste  flen.  1550  CROWLEY  Last  Trump  29  When  Elias  fled 


BIBLE  Job  xx.  24  He  shall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon. 
c.  Conjugated  with  be. 

c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  3396  Jet  sal  8e  kinde  of  amalech  Ben  al 
fled  dun  in  deades  wrech.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2223  Tristrem 
was  fled  oway.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxxii.  250  Whan 
pyers  was  fledde  oute  of  spayn.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
II.  479  And  mony  freik  out  of  the  leild  wes  fled.  1671  H. 
M.  tr.  Colloq.  Erasmus  543  He  won  by  an  assault  a  strong 
defenced  Castle,  whereinto  the  Lady  great  with  child  was 
fled. 

fd.  refl.  •  also  (yxasi-trans.,  to  flee  one's  way. 

CI205  LAY.  16078  Ah  flih  flih  binne  wzi.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  5680  (Giitt. )  Moyses  . .  fledd  him  into  madian.  £1340 
Ibid.  7676  (Fairf.)  He  him  fled  to  Samuel.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  vni.  vii,  Syr  Marhaus  ..  fledde  his  waye.  1535 
COVERDALE  Judith  xv.  3  The  Assirians.  .kept  not  them  selues 
together,  but  fled  their  waye. 

2.  To  hasten  for  safety  or  protection  (to,  t  on). 

Beowulf  '764  (Gr.)  Mynte  se  nucra,  hwser  he  meahte  . .  on 
wes  banon  fleon  on  fenhopu.  1:825  Vesp.  Psalter  cxlii[i).  9 
Dryhten  to  oe  ic  sefleh.  c  1205  LAY.  16080  Fleo  bider  be  bu 
fleo.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6675  (Cott.)  pof  he  to  mine  auter  flei. 
1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  in.  220  Falsnesse  for  fere  bo  flegh  to 
be  freres.  1535  COVERDALE  Zech.  xiv.  5  Ye  shall  fle  vnto 
the  valley  of  my  Miles.  1678  TILLOTSON  Sermons  (ed.  3)  I. 
64  We  can  have,  .none  in  all  the  world  to  fle  [ed.  1671  p.  64 
flye]  to,  but  Him.  1718  PRIOR  Solomon  in.  482  In  vain  for 
Life  He  to  the  Altar  fled.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  1. 176 
The  Presbyterians  . .  fled  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  1858 
SI.  PORTEOUS  Souler  Johnny  30  Or  silly  mortal  blinks  an  ee 
To  muckle  Jupiter  ye'll  flee. 
fb.  refl.  Oiis. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  568o(Gott.)  Moises. .  fled  him  into  madian. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLIV.  vi.  (1609)  1174  b,  The  king  . .  fled 
himselfe  to  Pydna.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God 
(1620)  143  But  those,  .either  fled  themselves  into  such  places 
.  .or  else  were  brought  thither. 
T"  c.  To  have  recourse  to.  Obs. 

1563  Homilies  n.  Agst.  Idolatry  in.  (1859)  220  They,  .flee 
to  this  aunswere,  that  [etc.].  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav.  270  The  servants  and  others  fled  to  their  swords. 

3.  To  withdraw  hastily,  take  oneself  off,  go  away. 
Also  with  away.    Const,  from,  out  of.    Also,  To 
swerve  from  (a  commandment) ;  to  keep  bee  front 
(a  practice). 

£825  Vesp.  Psaltercxxxviilli].  7  From  onsiene  3inre  hwider 
fleom  ic.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  127  On  his  }uwe3e  he  fleh  fro 
folke  to  weste.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)501  Clerkes  &  lewede, 
that  fram  thi  seruise  wolle  fle.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  9816  (Trin.) 
His  hert  au;te  bettur  breke  in  bre  ben  fro  his  biddyngis  to 
fle.  £-1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  tr.  1307  Dido,  Ye  wol  nat  fro 
your  wyf  thus  foule  fleene !  ^1440  Partonope  4881  Thys 
wrl  me  vtter'y  fro  V°w  fleene.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xxxi.  27 
Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  away  secretly  1  1717  POPE  Eloisa 
131  From  the  false  world  in  early  youth  they  fled.  1820 
KEATS  St.  Agnes  xlii,  These  lovers  fled  away  into  the 
storm.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  q  Leg.  Art  (1850)  103 
Two  years  later  he  (fed  from  society, 
t  b.  To  depart  this  life. 

"I*x>  Cursor  M.  20260  (Gott.)  Hu  sal  we  Hue  quen  bu 

4.  To  make  one's  escape,  get  safely  away. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7755  (Cott.)  par  bai  fell  bat  moght  not 
He.  cisoo  Havelok  1882  Late  we  nouth  thise  doges  fle. 


FLEECE. 

r38a  WYCLIF  Acts  xvi.  27  Wenynge  the  boundyn  men  for 
:o  haue  fled,  i  1430  LVDG.  A/in.  Poems  186  He  is  a  fole 

that  ..  fled  U  fro  prisoun.     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  963  File 

thither  whence  thou  [Satan]  fledst.     1821  SHELLEY  Epips. 

272  As  a  hunted  deer  that  could  not  flee,  I  . .  stood  at 

bay. 

5.  To  pass  away  quickly  and  suddenly ;  to  dis- 
appear, vanish.     Also  with  away. 

cijoo  Trhi.  Coll.  Horn.  175  He  is  fleonde  alse  shadewe. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  12075  (Cott.)  And  son  |>e  spirit  |?at  was 
fledd  Again  come  in  (>at  ilk  stede.  1381  WYCLIF  Rev.  xvi. 
20  And  ech  ijle  fley  awey  and  hilles  ben  not  founde.  c  1450 
HOLLAND  Howlat  140  The  Swallowe  so  swyft.  .is  forthwart 
to  fle.  1639  MASSINGER  Unnat.  Combat  v.  ii,  Take  not  thy 
(light  so  soon  immaculate  spirit :  Tis  fled  already.  1712-4 
POPE  Rape  Lock  I.  51  When  Woman's  transient  breath  is 
fled.  1776  GIBBON  Dec!,  t/  F.  I.  vii.  199  The  animating 
health  and  vigour  were  fled.  1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  v. 
xliii.  6  As  I  approached,  the  morning's  golden  mist  . .  fled. 
1850  Elder's  House  215  Pale  flowers,  Whose  life  and  bloom 
are  fled.  1886  A.  WINCHELL  Walks  t,  Talks  in  Geol.  Field 
214  A  million  of  years  may  flee  away  before  one  revolution 
is  completed. 

6.  Occasionally  used  for  FLY  (  =  volare).    (Often 
in  Shelley.) 

Examples  of  the  present  stem  from  dialect  literature  (Sc. 
and  northern  Eng.)  are  not  given  here,  as  in  themyf^  is  the 
regular  form  of  FLY.  In  recent  instances,  the  use  of  flee 
(orjly  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  rime,  or  to  produce  a  sort  of 
archaistic  effect ;  in  older  writers  it  may  be  due  variously 
to  confusion  between  the  two  vbs.,  to  adoption  of  dialectal 
phrases  (esp.  in  '  to  let  flee '),  or  to  a  development  from 
sense  5. 

c  1000  JELFRIC  Ham.  (Th.)  I.  142  Culfran  lufiaS  annysse, 
and  fleoS  him  fioccmaelum.  1383  WYCLIF  Jer.  xlviii.  40  As 
an  egle  he  shall  fleen  out.  c  1400  MAI-NDEV.  (1839)  xxii.  238 
The  tronchouns  flen  in  sprotes  and  peces.  1553  1'.  WILSON 
R/tet.  (1580)211  He  let  flee  at  hym  like  a  Dragon.  1593 
SHAKS.  Yen.  ty  Ad.  947  Loues  golden  arrow  at  him  should 
haue  fled.  1598  SYLVESTER  DH  Bartas  n.  ii.  n.  Babylon.  221 
Make  fast  this  rope,  and  then  they  let  it  flee.  x6t>  J.  DAVIES 
Muse's  Safr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  75/1  At  which  forthwith  he 
[the  Libard]  flees,  And  piece-meal  teares  it.  1770  J.  LOVE 
Cricket  5  The  Youth  cries  Rub ;  O  Flee,  you  Ling'rer,  Flee  ! 
1815  SHELLEY  A  lasiar  358  The  boat  fled  on.  18*1  —  Gintvra 
21 1  The  dark  arrow  fled  In  the  noon. 
II.  trans. 

7.  To  run  away  from,  hasten  away  from  ;  to  quit 
abruptly,  forsake  (a  person  or  place,  etc.). 

a  1000  Andreas  1540 (Gr.)  Waes  him  ut  myne  fleon  fealone 
stream,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14884  (Cott.)  He  folus  j>aim  and 
bai  him  fle.  1386  Rolls  of  Parlt.  111.225/1  Some  fledde  the 
Citee  for  feere.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  y[,  95  Straungers 
in  great  nombre  fled  the  land.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  n. 


i.  10  So  fled  his  Enemies  my  Warlike  Father.      1597  — 

2  Hen.  IV,  i.  i.  18  Yong  Prince  lohn  . .  fled  the   Field. 
1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  ii.  ii.  I.  Ark  43  The  more  he 
[a  River]  flees  his  source.     1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  3 
Upon  better  view  he  feared  and  fled  us.     1647-8  COTTERELL 
Davila's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  21  He  was  forced  to  flee  his 
Country.    1726  Adv.  Caft.  R.  Boyle  130  All  his  Attendants 
had  fled  his  Presence.     1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba.  IX.  xxxix, 
She  fled  the  Place  of  Tombs. 

fig.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4786  If  thou  flee  it,  it  shal  flee 
thee ;  Folowe  it,  and  folowen  shal  it  thee.  1513  DOUGLAS 
jEneis  vi.  i.  132  Now,  at  the  last,  that  fled  ws  euer  moir, 
The  forther  cost  Itaile  haif  we  caucht.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  291  All  temptacyons  fledde  theyr  holynesse. 
1816  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  in.  xxxix,  When  Fortune  fled  her 
spoil'd  and  favourite  child.  1881  STEVENSON  New  Arab. 
Nts.  (1884)  130  Sleep  continued  to  flee  him. 

8.  In  weaker  sense  :  To  avoid  with  dread  or  dis- 
like; to  eschew,  shun.     Occas.  in  passive;  also 
t  with  infin.  as  obj. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  vii.  30  (Gr.)  He  sceal  swiSe  flion  bisse 
worulde  wlite.  c  izoo  ORMIN  8056  pa  fteh  I  childess  coss- 
tess.  r:  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  127  He  fles  here  ferrede. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  1952  (Gott.)  Fle  falshed  and  theft,  a  1340 
HAMPOLE  Psalter  i.  i  His  verray  lufers  folous  him  fleand 
honur.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  265  Fro  hir  childhod . . 
sche  fledde  Office  of  wommen.  ?/z  1400  Cato's  Morals  55  in 
Cursor  M.  App.  iv.  1670  Fle  to  take  wife . .  hot  ho  be  honest. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  59  A  wood  hound  fleeb  mete  & 
water.  £1440  Jacob's  IVellxv.  100  An  angry  man.  .owyth 
to  be  fled  as  a  rayeynous  dogge.  1550  CROWLEY  Epigr.  667 
Auoid  and  fle  dice.  1563  Homilies  n.  Agst.  Idolatry  in. 
(1859)  230  Aungels  flee  to  take  vnto  them  by  sacrelege  the 
honoure  dewe  to  God.  1766  FORDYCE  Serm.  Yng.  Worn. 
(1767)  II.  xi.  159  Flee  them,  my  fair  pupils,  flee  them  with 
horror.  1818  SHELLEY  Rosalind t,\,  I  would  flee  Thy  tainting 
touch. 

9.  To  contrive  to  avoid,  save  oneself  from,  escape 
from,  evade.     Now  rare. 

_  c  noo  ORMIN  9803  Hu  (wj;  mihhtenn  fleon  Drihhtiness 
irre.  21300  Cursor  M.  3001  (Cott.  I  Your  harm  sa  wend 
l  best  to  fle.  c  1340  Ibid.  22503  (Fairf.)  For  to  flee  be  dai  of 
awe.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  t,  M.  (1596)  108/2,  I.. haue  long 
fleene  the  hands  of  mine  enemies.  1821  SHELLEY  Prometh. 
Unb.  i.  783  On  Death's  white  and  winged  steed  Which  the 
fleetest  cannot  flee. 

Flee-boat :  see  FLY-BOAT. 

Fleece  (flfs),  sb.     Forms :   I  flgos,  fifes,  flf s, 

3  fleos,  4-6  flies,  flyes,  4-6  flees,  fles(e,  (4  flus, 
S  fleese,  fleys,  flesse,  6  fleise),  5-6  Sc.  fleis(s,  6 
flece,  Sc.  flesohe,  7  fliece,  Sc.  fleesh,  6-  fleece. 
[Com.  WGer.    OE.yfAj  neut.,  corresponds  to  Du. 
vlies,  MHG.  v  lies  (Ger.yft'm,  vliesz) ;  there  is  also 
a  form  with  umlaut,  OE.  flies,  flys  -  MHG.  vlius 
(Ger.J?eusz,jluss) ;  the  two  types  represent  WGer. 
*fleusoz-,  Jliusiz- ;  an  ablaut  variant  *Jl&so-z  ap- 
pears in  MLG.  and  MHG.  vtiis  sheepskin,  mod. 
Ger.  Jlaus  masc.  woollen  coat.     Connexion  with 
the  root  of  L.  pluma  feather,  PLUME,  is  probable.] 
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1.  The  woolly  covering  of  a  sheep  or  similar 
animal. 

a  1000  Laws  Ina  c.  69  Sceap  sceal  gpngan  mid  his  fliese 
oo  midne  sumor.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  Ixxii.  6  And  [he]  astax 
swe  swe  regn  in  fleos.  a,  1225  Ancr.  A'.  66  Monie  cumed 
to  ou  ischrud  mid  lombes  fleose,  &  beo5  wode  wulues. 
n  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxii.  6  He  sal  com  down  als  rain  in 
flees  soft.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxx.  35  Al  the  fiok  of  o  colour, 
that  is,  of  whyet  or  of  blak  flese.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat 
753  Thow  joyuss  fleiss  of  Gedion.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  f/on, 
in.  xxxvl,  To  win  the  fleis  of  gold.  1508  DUNBAR  Tita 
Mar  lit  Wemeii  423  Cled  in  cair  weid,  As  foxe  in  a  lambis 
fleise  fen^e  I  my  cheir.  1563  WINZET  tr.  Vincent.  Lirin. 
xxxi.  Wks.  1890  II.  65  Maid  as  certane  fleisis  of  wow. 
1637  T.  MORTON  New  &*£•  Canaan  n.  x.  98  These  beasts 
Cowe.. 


are  of  the  bignesse  of  a 


.  their  fleeces  very  useful!, 
' 


, 

being  a  kinde  of  wolle.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  i.  557  Stretch'd  on 
the  downy  fleece,  no  rest  he  knows.  1804  J.  GRAHAME 
Sabbath  456  Where  lambs  of  whitest  fleece  sport  on  the  hills. 
1877  SIMMONDS  Anim.  Products  66  Its  [the  Alpaca's]  fleece 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  sheep  in  length  and  softness. 

b.  Her.  The  figure  of  a  sheepskin  with  its  wool 
suspended  by  a  ring.  C.  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  :  an  order  of  knighthood  instituted  at 
Bruges  in  1430  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of 
Burgundy. 

The  right  of  investiture  in  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
now  belongs  to  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Spain. 

1525  Two  Proph.  Eng.  in  Furniv,  Ballads  from  MSS. 
I.  306  A  king  to  were  a  flemyshe  flece,  all  Sacksons  shall 
hyt  Rewe.  1539  Inv.  Habiliments,  etc.,  Jos.  V.  Scot. 
(1815)  49  Item  the  ordoure  of  the  Empriour  with  the  goldin 
fleis.  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Edw.  7K,  213  The  kyng  ware 
the  golden  Flees,  and  the  duke  ware  the  Garter.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  69  Knight  of  the  Noble  Order 
of  S.  George,  Worthy  S.  Michael,  and  the  Golden  Fleece. 
1842  LONGF.  Belfry  Bruges  22  Knights  who  bore  the  Fleece 
of  Gold.  1849  DISRAELI  Corr,  w.  Sister  n  Mar.  (1886)  220 
He  [Guizot]  had  his  red  ribbon  on  and  also  his  golden  fleece. 

2.  The  quantity  of  wool  shorn  from  a  sheep  at 
one  time. 

£1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  fy  Lim.  Mon.  xii.  (1885)  140  The 
ixth  fflese  off  thair  wolles,  and  also  the  ixth  Shef  off  her 
graynes.  1672  PETTV  Pol.  Anat.  (1691)  54  A  Fleece  of 
Wool  in  Ireland  is  about  2  /.  weight.  1782  BURNS  Poor 
Mailie's  Elegy  vi,  A  bonier  fleesh  ne'er  cross'd  the  clips. 
1829  SCOTT  Anne  ofG.  vi,  Thou  shalt  have  a  necklace  of 
jet  at  next  shear  ing-  feast,  if  our  fleeces  bear  any  price  in  the 
market.  1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  xii.  (1876)  u  The  average 
weight  of  a  fleece  was  not  more  than  two  pounds. 
t  b»  Jig.  A  share  of  booty.  Obs. 

In  quot.  i-jo^fleece  is  apprehended  as  'act  of  fleecing'. 

1601  HOLLAND  Livy  vi.  xv.  (1609)  226  Thy  selfe  wouldest 
have  a  fliece  with  them  \inpartepnedz  si's],  1603  BRETON 
Packet  Lett.  11.  xxxix  (Grosart)  II.  43  When  their  wits  goe 
a  wool-gathering  among  shrewes  that  haue  had  fleeces. 
1703  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Beau's  Duel  n.  ii,  There's  scarce 
a  Match-maker  in  the  whole  Town,  but  has  had  a  Fleece 
at  his  Purse. 

3.  In  various  transferred  uses. 

fa.  A  coating  periodically  shed  or  removed, 
1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1891)  74  The  stonne  Marie  .  . 
beinge  cast  on  the  lande,  casteth  yerely  a  flfleece  of  sande. 
b.  A  crop  of  vegetation  ;  alsoyf^. 
1313  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  xii.    Prol.  80  So  thik  the  plantis 
sprang  in  euery  pece,  The  feyldis  ferleis  of  thar  fructuus 
flece,     1793  Trans.  Sac.  Encourag.  Arts  (ed.  2)  V.  86  The 
land  ..  wilj  produce  little  else  but  a  fleece  of  weeds.     1793 
Ann.  Agric.)  Stiff.  XIX.  214  There  was  a  very  fine  fleece  of 
marl  grass.     1831  SCOTT  Jrnl.  5  May,  A  fleece  of  letters, 
which  must  be  answered,  I  suppose.     1855  BROWNING  Two 
in  Campagna  v,  The  champaign  with  its  endless  fleece  Of 
feathery  grasses  everywhere. 

C.  A  *  head  '  or  mass  of  hair. 

1577  B.  GOOCE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  175  b,  Others 
[Bees]  cary  water  with  their  mouths,  and  droppes  in  their 
little  fleeses.  1600  S.  NICHOLSON  Acolastus  Eijb,  Wit- 
nesse  this  snow-white  fleece  vpon  my  head,  c  1600  SHAKS. 
Sonn.  Ixvi'u,  Ere  beauties  dead  fleece  made  another  gay. 
1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4841/4  Stolen,  .a  Mare,  .with  a  white 
Heece  down  the  Face.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  i.  v,  The 
Aboriginal  Savage,  glaring  fiercely  from  under  his  fleece  of 
hair.  1859  TENNYSON  Vivien  839  The  .  .  many-winter'd 
fleece  of  throat  and  chin.  1865  SWINBURNE  Poe>n$  $  Ball., 
Faustine  3  Back  to  the  shoulder  with  its  fleece  Of  locks. 

d.  Applied  to  anything  resembling  a  sheep's 
fleece  either  in  appearance  or  consistence  ;  a  white 
cloud,  etc.  ;  a  quantity  of  falling  snow,  or  of  some 
light  substance,  as  air,  vapour,  etc. 

1671  R.  BOHUN  Wind  40  Superincumbent  Air;  which 
I  suppose  to  ly  in  severall  fleeces  or  storys  one  above 
another.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  \.  ii.  4  Whenever  it 
snows..  the  greater  is  the  Fleece,  the  warmer  is  the  Air. 
1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  \.  7  Certain  thin  fleeces  of 
Atoms,  that  flow  incessantly  from  the  surfaces  of  Bodies. 
1715-20  POPE  Iliad  HI.  284  Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  descending 
snows.  1728  —  Dune.  n.  362  Till  show'rs  of  Sermons, 
Characters,  Essays,  In  circling  fleeces  whiten  all  the  ways. 
1746-7  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  83  Abundance  of  ruddy 
streaks  tinge  the  fleeces  of  the  firmament.  1834  H.  MILLER 
Scenes  $  Leg.  xi.  (1857*  ^7  A  deep  fleece  of  vapour  rose 
from  the  surface.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxix.  (1856)  246 
The  mackerel  fleeces  and  mare's  tails  of  our  summer  skies. 
1865  MASSON  Rec.  Brit.  Philos.  Hi.  229  Beads  or  fleeces  of 
oily  substance  hung  in  some  gauze-work. 

e.  spec.  The  thin  sheet  of  cotton  or  wool  fibre 
that  is  taken  from  the  breaking-card.      Also,   a 
textile  fabric  with  a  soft  silky  pile  used  for  lining, 
etc.:  vi.  fleece-lined  \n  6. 

i8S3URKZ?iW.  Arts  I.  510  One  [card],  called  a  breaker, 
which  turns  off  the  cotton  in  a  broad  fleece  of  extreme  thin- 
ness. 1878  I.  WATTS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  493  The  cotton  is 
taken  from  the  doffer  in  a  very  light  fleece  by  means  of  a 
vibrating  comb, 


PLEECEABLE. 

4.  Used  for  a  sheep,  or  collect,  sheep. 

1798  WOLCOTT  (P.  Find.)  Tales  of  Hoy  Wks.  1812  IV.  427 

And  all   the  tribe  of  fleeces   follow.    ?tx8oo  Wowing  oj 

Jock  #  Jenny  viii,  in  Pinkerton  5W.  Scot.  Ball.  (1783)  1 1.  73 

i    Fyve  hundirth  fleis  now  in  a  flok.    1855  BROWNING  Love 

among  Ruins  ix,  All  our  many-tinkling  fleece. 

5.  U.S.  The  meat  taken  from  the  sides  of  the 
hump  of  the  American  bison. 

1841  CATUN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  liv.  181  The  fleece 
(hump)  of  a  fat  cow,  was  the  luxury  of  luxuries.  1891 
Army  $  Navy  Jrnl.  (N.Y.)  5  Sept.  30/1  The  fleece  [of 
a  buffalo]  is  the  meat  lying  on  each  side  of  the  hump  ribs 
and  resting  on  the  outside  of  the  side  ribs. 

6.  Comb.,  %.?>  fleece-encumber ed<  -like,  -lined  adjs. 
Also  f  fleece-feeder,  one  who  makes  his  profit 
out  of  fleeces  (in  quot.  fig.}  •  fleece-merchant,  a 
dealer  in  wool ;  fleece-wool,  that  obtained  from 
the  living  animal  at  the  annual  shearings. 

1814  WORDSW.  Excursion  vii.  613  The  *fleece-encum- 
bered  flock.  1549  LATIMER  $th  Serm.  be/.  Edw.  VI.  (Arb.) 
136  There  are  to  many  suche  *flese  feders.  0:1730  CONGREVF. 
Impossible  Thing  128  That  *fleece-Hke  flow'r  of  fairy  land. 
1810  SHELLEY  Cloud  47  The  moon,  Glides  glimmering  o'er 
my  fleece-like  floor.  1894  Daily  News  26  Mar.  5/7  With 
the  exception  of  *fleece-hned  underwear,  a  1774  FERGUSSON 
Iron  Kirk  Bell  Poems  (1845)  43  *  Fleece-merchants  may 
look  bauld.  1495  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  42  Centum  stones 
de  *flesse  wolle.  1552  Act  5-6  Edw.  VI,  c.  6.  §  i  Mingling 
Fell-wool  and  Lambs-wool  ..  with  Fleece-wool.  1769  De 
Foe's  TourGt.  Brit.  1.94  Fleece  Wool,  out  of  Lincolnshire. 

Fleece  (fl/'s),  v.  Also  6-7  fleese,  (6  flece, 
fliese).  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  strip  (a  sheep)  of  the  fleece ;  to  clip 
off  or  strip  the  wool  from ;  lit.  and  fig. 

1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  vm.  1442  A  Clergy,  that 
shall  more  desire  to  fleece,  Then  feed  the  flock.  165* 
Season.  Exp.  Netherl.  15  What  signified  the  bleating  of 
such  of  your  Countreymen  as  they  daily  fleec'd  ?  1708 
OZELL  tr.  Boileau's  Lutrin  v.  87  For  Thee  his  Flocks  are 
fleec'd.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Nov.  i/r  The  impulsive  eager- 
ness  of  some  owners  to  fleece  their  sheep  rather  more  often 
than  is  good  for  them. 
b.  transf. 

1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Lend.  171  Thrifty  Oaks,  though 
fleeced  of  under  boughs,  yet  if  not  headed,  may  thrive. 

2.  To  pluck  or  shear  (the  wool)  from  a  sheep. 
Hence  Jig.  to  obtain  by  unjust  or  unfair  means. 
Also,  to  take  toll  of,  take  pickings  from.     Now 
rare. 

1537  HEN.  VIII.  in  State  Papers  II.  423  To  flece,  from 
tyme  to  tyme,  all  that  you  may  catche  from  Us.  157^6 
TURBERV.  Venerie  198  Men  which  fliese  a  fee  From  euerie 
widowes  flocke :  a  capon  or  a  chicke,  1593  NASHE 
Four  Lett.  Confut.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  242  Many  lockes 
fleec'd  from  Tullie.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  v. 
(1628)  115  By  fleesing  from  each  of  these  two  countrys 
a  parte.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  v.  xiv.  (1614)  519  Their 
wealth  and  substance  being  euery  where  so  fleeced  that 
[etc.]  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iv.  (1858)  293  To  divide  what 
they  fleeced  from  these  poor  drudges. 

absol.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  158 
Much  lesse  are  they  to  fleece  or  pluck  from  their  Maister  or 
Sheepheard.  1642  ROGERS  Naaman  317  Fleece  not  from 
God. 

3.  To   strip   (a  person,    city,   country,  etc.)   of 
money,  property,  etc.,  as  a  sheep  is  stripped  of  its 
fleece  ;  to  make  (any  one)  pay  to  the  uttermost ;  to 
exact  money  from,  or  make  exacting  charges  upon ; 
to  plunder,  rob  heartlessly ;   to  victimize.     Also 
with  of. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  855/2 The  cardinal!  know- 
ing he  was  well  prouided  of  monie,  sought  occasion  to 
fleece  him  of  part  thereof.  1601  F.  GODWIN  Bfs.  of  Eng. 
359  Alfred,  .determined  at  his  departure  [from  York]  to 
fleece  it.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  vi.  2717  Many  a  gallant 
of  his  gold  they  fleece.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  584  His 
father  . .  fleec'd  the  Church  of  Hereford  to  leave  him  an 
estate.  1^19  D'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  V.  99  When  ..  Lawyers 
forget  a  rich  Client  to  fleece.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong. 
n.  Wks.  (Globe)  650/2  In  bad  inns  you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 
1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  iv.  444  In  this  manner 
had  Tanjore  been  humbled  and  fleeced.  1854  HAWTHORNE 
Eng.  Note-bks.  (.•&&$  I.  463  A  begging  subscriptionist . . 
has  just  fleeced  me  to  that  amount.  1866  R.  M.  BALLAN- 
TYNE  Shift.  Winds  xxvii.  (1881)  310  A  place.. where  [sea- 
men], .were  soon  fleeced  of  all  their  hardly-earned  money. 

absol.  c  1572  GASCOIGNE  Fruttes  Warre  xcv,  i  I  haue 
.  .fleest  in  Flaunders  eke  among  the  rest. 

4.  a.  To  overspread  as  with  a  fleece,  b.  To 
dapple  or  fleck  with  fleece-like  masses. 

1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  958  Meantime,  light-shadow- 
ing all,  a  sober  calm  Fleeces  unbounded  ether.  1748  — 
Cast.  Indol.  i.  394  Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array, 
So  fleece  with  clouds,  the  pure  etherial  space.  1799 
WORDSW.  Nutting,  One  of  those  green  stones  That  fleeced 
with  moss,  under  the  shady  trees,  Lay  round  me.  1855 
BEECHER  Star  Papers  xxxii.  (i  873)  349  The  trees  are  dressed 
with  snow  . .  The  bucket,  the  well-curb  are  fleeced  over. 
1888  SHAIRP  in  Knight  Shairp  $  Friends  87  The  sky  was 
bright  blue,  fleeced  with  the  whitest  clouds. 

Hence  Fleeced///,  a.1 

<zx8oo  COWPER  tr.  Andreints  Adam  Wks.  1835-7  X,  327 
The  lifeless  skins  Of  fleeced  animals.  1864  H.  SPENCER 
lllust.  Univ.  Progr.  99  The  ill-educated  children,  the  fleeced 
relatives,  who  have  to  suffer  from  it. 

Fleeceable  (flrsab'l),  a.    [f.  FLEECE  v.  + 

-ABLE.]     That  maybe  fleeced,  liable  to  be  fleeced, 
cheatable. 

1868  Daily  News  24  Dec.,  The  appearance,  .of  a  member 
of  the  aristocracy.. paralyses  their  caution,  and  renders 
them  the  most  fleeceable  of  mankind.  1892  Pimcn  5  Mar. 
iu,.j  He  had  fleeced  all  that  was  flucceable  in  Dansington. 


FLEECED. 

Fleeced  (llftt),  ///.  a."  [f.  FLEECE  si'.  +  -ED  a. 
Furnished  with  a  fleece :  often  preceded  by  sorm 
qualifying  word  as  half-,  rich-,  well-Jleeceii. 

1580  C'l  ESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxiv.  8  The  fleezed  rainme 
doe  frisking  bound.  1590  SPENSER  /•".  Q.  i.  ii.  16  As  whei 
two  rams.. Fight  for  the  rule  of  the  rich  fleeced  flocke 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  663  A  sow  halfe  fleeced 
with  woole,  was  digged  up.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  4- 
P.  34  Sheep  . .  fleeced  rather  with  Hair  than  Wool.  172* 
SWIFT  Drapier's  Lett.  ii.  Wks.  1755  V.  n.  27  If.  .the  grazie; 
should  bring  me  one  single  wether,  fat  and  well  fleec'd  bj 
way  of  pattern.  1892  Daily  News  25  June  5/4  Who  is 
reputed  to  have  owed  much  of  his  great  wealth  to  his 
fleeced  flocks. 

Fleeceless  ^flrsles),  a.  [f.  FLEECE  sb.  +  -LESS/ 

H  aving  no  fleece. 
1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  183  The  country 

abounds  in  fleecelesse  sheep.    1846  in  WORCESTER  (citing 

L>r.  Allen). 
Fleecer  (flrssj).     [f.  FLEECE  v.  +  -ER  1.]     One 

who  fleeces  (see  the  vb.). 
1612  ADAMS  Pract.    IVks.  (1862)  I.  449  We  have   sti] 

fleecers  enough.      1637  PRYNNE   Bret'.  Prel.    Usurp,   262 

Not  fleecers,   but   feeders.      1708   MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v. 

Prognostication  v.  163  Fleecers  of  Sheer'd-Asses.   1795  Hull 

Advertiser  5  Sept.  4/4.     1847  in  CRAIG.     1884  MORRIS  in 

Pall  Mall  G.  7  Oct.  8/1  Whereas  if  a  labour  employer,  or 

fleecer,  were  to  find  himself  possessed  of  no  more  to  live  on, 

his  friends  would,  -hide  his  razors  away. 
Fleech,  (flilp,  si.1  Sf.    Also  7  fleaich.     [f. 

next  vb.]     Flattery ;  a  piece  of  flattery. 
a  1700  Macqucen's  Apol.  Lei.  in  Maidment  Sc.  Pasquils 

(i868j  286  The  compliments  and  fleaiches  Which  used  to 

gain  our  Irish  wenches.     1721  KELLY  Scot.  Prov.  105  Fair 

fall  you  and  that's  a  Fleech. 
t  Fleech,  rf.2  Obs.  rare-1.    App.  a  bout,  spell. 

1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  (iSw)  41  Martin,  this  is  my  last 

straine  for  this  fleech  of  mirth. 

Fleech  (flZtf),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.    Forms : 

4-6,  9  fleeh(e,  4  fleeche,  4,  6  flesehe,  6  fleache, 

5-6  flei(s)che,  6  fleitsche,  7  fleitch,  7-8  fleetch, 
9  dial,  flaieh,  6-  fleech.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  the 
identity  of  the  senses  with  those  of  OTeut.  *plaihan 
and  its  derivatives  (Goth,  ga-flaihan  to  treat 
kindly,  console,  OHG.  flehon,  flihen  to  fondle, 
flatter,  beseech,  MHG.  vlehen,  mod.Ger.  flehcn  to 
beseech,  Du.  vleien  to  flatter)  suggests  that  the 
word  may  represent  an  OE.  *J&cean :— OTeut. 
type  *flaikjan,  related  to  *J>laihan,  as  OE.  teecean 
TEACH  v.  to  t(on(\—*tthan)] 

trans.  To  beguile,  cajole,  coax,  wheedle ;  to 
entice,  wheedle  into  going,  to  a  place.  Also,  in 
good  sense :  To  beseech,  entreat.  Also  absol.  and 
inlr.  (const,  on,  with),  to  speak  coaxingly  or  be- 
seechingly ;  to  flatter,  fawn. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  619  Bot  he,  vith  fals  vordis 
flechand,  ^Ves  vith  his  sonnys  ay  cumand.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saatft.  Blasins  179  Hyme  cane  flesche-.Fore  to  fore-sak 
cnst  his  kynge.  1:1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vin.  xi.  154  And 
wyth  be  lang  schankis  bis  Edwart  Sayd  flechand  til  be 
Brws  Robert,  Dat  [etc.]  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II. 
121  [He]  louit  men  weill  that  culd  fleche  and  le.  1580  SIR 
P.  HUME  Promise  Jos.  VI  L'envoi  10  Thow  dois  but 
fle;che  the  King.  1603  Philotus  ix,  I  can  with  fair  anis 
fleitch  and  flatter.  1718  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  in.  xxii, 
She  fleech'd  him  fairly  to  his  bed,  Wi  ca'ing  him  her  burdy. 
1792  BURNS  Duncan  Grey  ii,  Duncan  fleech'd,  and  Duncan 
pray  d.  <n8io  TANNAHILL  Poems  (1815)  101  He  fleichit  her 
neatht  that  wudis  dark  glume,  And  revit  hyr  ther  of  lyffe. 
1820  SCOTT  AUoi  xvi,  The  Papist  . .  fleeched  us  with  par- 
dons. 1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  i,  Better  flech  with 
a  madman  than  fecht  with  him.  1873  S'waledale  Gloss.. 
J'laich,  to  flatter,  to  coax,  to  fawn.  1886  STEVENSON  A'i,{. 
Happed  xix.  This  lad  that  has.. seen  the  goodman  fleechin? 
like  a  suitor.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  388  He  would  often 

TO    °"  me  to  take  pan  'n  the  exercises. 

Fleech,  dial.  var.  of  FLITCH  sb.1 

Fleecher  (flftfai).  [f.  FLEECH  v.  -r  -EK  i .]  One 
who  coaxes  or  wheedles ;  a  flatterer. 
,.f  M»5  \VYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  xvii.  77  A-mang  bame  wes  fals 
FlechowrU  ban  Dat  sayd  [etc.].  ,11572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref. 
Wks.  1846  I  74  Fantastik  fooles  and  feynjeit  fkacheris, 
'," S  u  ',"  f'.nk"ton  A>"-  Scot.  Poems  259  Gif  I  dar  the 
treutn  declair,  And  nane  me  fleitschour  call 

Fleeching  (flrtfiq),  vbl.  sb.  Sc.    [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ISO '.]      The   action  of  coaxing  or  wheedling ; 
also,  a  coaxing  or  wheedling  speech. 

/ll375  hC'  Lig'  ?"'"'*'  Aeat''a  M  Bot  tuk  bath  ewine  in 
a  lyne  par  harsknes  and  bare  flechinge.  c  1475  Rauf 
Cotbear  902  Now  faindis  to  haue  fauour  wil '  '  '  * ' ' 
'535  STEWART  Cron.  Si  '  ~ 


-.J 


.  -      ,  j)>  Ppl-  a.  Sc.     [f.  as  prec.  + 
:  fleeches  ;  coaxing,  wheedline 
sEneis  it    iii   C\\  \    f.  TK    c  i    Si. 

^  g&pS^J^%*£Sfe 

jgstfSKaBS^srisSSf54 

ience  Flee-chinply  adv. 

.688  SHIELDS  .Votes  t.  Heads  5  (Jam.)  They  be  now  speak- 
ing  fair  fleechmgly  and  flatteringly  to  this  generation 

Fleechmeut  (flrtjment).  north,  dial. ;  in  q 
flaitehment.  [f.  FLEECH  v.  +  -MENT.]  Cajolery 

1886  HALL  CAINE  Sm  of  Hagar  i.  vii,  And  stuff  her  with 
all  sorts  of  flaitehment  and  lies. 


310 

Fleecing  (fl;"siij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FLEECE  v.  +  -ING.'] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLEECE. 

1593  Nt>smC/irist'sT.  46  b,  They  [Vsurers]baueenforsthim 
thereunto  by  their  fleecing.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  85  The 
whipping,  fleecing,  and  fleaing  us.  1783  Fox  Sp.  E.  India 
Bills  18  Nov.,  The  poor  unhappy  natives  must  undergo 
a  second  fleecing  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors. 

2.  concr.  A  fleecy  streak. 

1781  S.  J.  PRATT  Emma  Corbctt  II.  173  She  is  surrounded 
with  sunbeams  softened  by  tender  fleecings  of  sky  which 
form  her  chariot. 

Fleecy  (flrsi),  a.  Also  6  fleesie,  flycesie,  7 
fleecie.  [f.  FLEECE  sb.  +-T'.] 

1.  Covered  with  a  fleece  or  with  wool ;  fleeced, 
wool-bearing.  Fleecy  star= Aries. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  vi.  i5_  The  gentle  Shepheard 
swaynes,  which  sat  Keeping  their  fleecy  flockes,  as  they 
were  hyr'd.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xiv.  263  The  fleecie 
face.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ill.  558  The  fleecie  Starr  that 
bears  Andromeda.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  ix.  530  And  first  with 
stately  step  at  evening  hour  Thy  fleecy  fellows  usher  to 
their  bower.  1847  J-  WILSON  Chr.  North  (1857)  I.  139 
A  collie,  .compromises  the  affair  with  the  fleecy  nation. 

b.  Of  a  manufactured  article  :  Having  a  fleece- 
like  nap. 

1790  W.  BUCHAN  (title}  Letter  to  the  Patentee,  concerning 
the  Medical  Properties  of  the  Fleecy  Hosiery.    1881  RITA 
My  Lady  Coquette  iv,  A  white  thick  fleecy  shawl. 
fig.    1826   HOOD  Irish  Schoolm.  ix,  Further  down  the 
naked  red  prevails  Of  his  own  naked  fleecy  hosierie. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  derived  from  fleeces,  woolly. 
1567  DRANT  Horace'  Epist.  xiii.  E  iv,  Or  drunken  Pyrrhc 

beares  her  wool  her  flj'cesie  filched  gaine.  1634  MILTON 
Comnsyn  The  fleecy  wealth  That  doth  enrich  these  downs. 
1638  COWLEY  Love's  Riddle  ii,  The  gentle  Lambs  and  Sheep 
. .  which  every  Year  pay  him  their  fleecy  Tribute.  1791 
COWPER  Odyss.  xvi.  40  ^yhiIe  on  the  variegated  seats  she 
spread  Their  fleecy  covering. 

3.  Resembling  a  fleece  in  colour  or  conformation ; 
woolly.  Of  the  sky:  Covered  or  flecked  with  fleece- 
like  clouds. 

1632  MILTON  Penseroso  72  Stooping  through  a  fleecy 
cloud.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  \.  417  When  the  Fleecy 
Skies  new  cloath  the  Wood.  1700  —  Fables,  Pythag,  Philos. 
91  The  fleecy  snows  In  silence  fell.  1788  COWPER  Negro's 
Compl.  13  Fleecy  locks  and  black  complexion  Cannot  forfeit 
nature's  claim.  1839  LONGF.  Wreck  Hesp.  xviii,  She  struck 
where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves  Looked  soft  as  carded 
wool.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  Mount.  $  Mere  xiii.  104  Beyond 
and  above  the  bright  fleecy  blue. 

4.  ellipt.  qnasi-rf.  (see  quot.) 

1855  in  HYDE  CLARKE  Diet.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD 
Diet.  Needlework,  Fleecy,  sheep's  woo!  prepared  in  loose 
threads,  for  Darning  and  Knitting. 

5.  Comb.,  as  fleecy-looking,  -winged  adjs. 

\9a$Edin.Rev,  11.379  Mingled  with  the  thick  and  fleecy- 
looking  fog.  1822  SHELLEY  Chas.  I,  iv.  n  That  flock  of 
fleecy-winged  clouds  Sailing  athwart  St.  Margaret's. 

Hence  Plee'clly  adv.,  in  a  fleecy  manner. 

1875  Anderida  III.  vi.  no  From  rock  with  plumes  of  fern 
Shivering,  fleecily  falls  the  burn. 

Fleed  (Bid),  dial.  Also  flead.  The  inside  fat 
of  a  hog  before  it  is  melted  into  lard ;  =  FLAKE  sl>.* 

1847  HALLIWELL,  Flead,  lard.  Kent  and  Sussex.  1875 
PARISH  Statue  Dial. 

Pleed,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  FLAY. 

Fleegary,  -erie :  see  FEGARY. 

Fleeing  (flf  in),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FLEE  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FLEE  in  various  senses. 

<ii30o  Cursor  M.  2615  (Cott.)  Bot  in  hir  fleing  bar  sco 
Code,  An  angel  hir  befor  stode.  ci4io  LOVE  Bonavent 
Virr.  x.  (Gibbs  MS.),  Off  the  fleynge  of  oure  lord  Jhesu 
Vfjte.  £1440  Gesta  Rom.  xix.  336  (Harl.  MS.)  S< 
"  hoi 


"to 
hall  h 


.11  he  have  fleyng  to  the  paleys  of  holy  chirche.  1559 
ABP.  HETHE  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  App.  vi.  8  This  for- 
akinge  and  fleynge  from  the  sea  of  Rome. 

Fleeing  (firing,///,  o.  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -ING  2.1 
That  flees,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

<ri374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  iii.  121  Yif  he  be  dredeful 
md  fleynge  [L./V^aj.].  1434  MISYN  Mending  Life  108  So 
>at  t>ou  sulde  desire  fleand  bingis.  n  1533  LD.  BERNERS 


Hnmi.  liv.  181  Suche  fleynge  vacabondes.    1877  Daily  Nm* 
Nov.  4/7  A  large  proportion  of  the  fleeing  troops  wouli 
lensh  in  the  attempt. 

Fleem,  obs.  f.  FLEAM  sb."^ 

Fleer  (/lraa),^.l   Now  ran:.   Also  4-6  fleear. 

f.  FLEE  v.  -f  -EK  i.]    One  who  flees ;  a.  one  who   | 

tins  away,  a  fugitive ;  b.  one  who  withdraws  from 

ir  shuns  (const,  of). 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  51  He  reskewyt  all  the  flearis. 

1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  34:   Sic  a  flear  befor  was  neuir 

eyn.     1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  xv.  iv.  227  Which 

ear  of  the  fleers  away  was  no  less  ignominious,  then  if . . 

hey  had  turned  their  backs  to  the  enemie.    1721  KELLY 

•>cot.  Prov.  47  A  Fleer  [printed  Sleer]  would  ay  have  a 


id  feasts. 
Fleer  (fli<u),  sbt    Also   7   flear,  fleere.     [f. 


1.  A.  mocking  look  or  speech ;  a  sneer,  a  gibe ; 
mockery  expressed  either  in  words  or  looks  '  (P 
1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  i.  83  Marke  the  Fleeres,  the  Gybes 
nd  notable  Scornes  That  dwell  in  euery  Region  of  his  face. 
654  FULLER  Iwo  Serm.  4  The  fleere  and  flout  which  their 
\m. f  ?eneh>se  was  Plcased  to  bestow  upon  him.  1754  FOOTE 

leres  a  husband  coming  that  will  take  you'down™  1888 
Miss  BROUGHTON  Dr.  Cupid  II.  i.  I2  PeAapTthere  v!as 


FLEERING. 

some  truth  in  Betty's  fleer,  of  her  never  having  known  any 
better  company  than  that  of  the  village  apothecary. 
f2.  •  A  deceitful  grin  of  civility '  (J.;.  Obs. 
1681  D'URKLY  Progr.  Honesty  xiv.  62  A  sly  Phanatick 
fleer.     1688  SOUTH  Serin.,  Falshood  (1737)  I.  xii.  468  Such 
a  sly,  treacherous  fleer  upon  their  fate.     1727  SWII-T    To 
Stella  47  Flattery  tipt  with  nauseous  fleer. 

b.  nonce-use.  In  good  sense  :  A  cheerful  look, 
a  smile. 

1866  CARLYLE  Remin.  (1881)  I.  7:  A  tallish  man  of  rugged 
countenance,  which  broke  out  oftenest  into  some  innocent 
fleer  of  merriment,  or  readiness  to  be  merry  when  you 
addressed  him. 

Fleer  (fli»j),  v.  Forms :  4-6  flery(e,  5-7,  8-9 
dial,  flyre,  -er,  flire,  6  flirre,  flurre,  6-8,  9 
dial.  flear(e,  6-7  fleve)re,  flier(e,  7-8  fleir(e, 
6-  fleer.  [Perh.  of  Scandinavian  origin,  though 
not  recorded  in  ON. ;  cf.  Norw.  and  Sw.  dial._/fr>a, 
Da.  3\3\.Jlire  to  grin,  laugh  unbecomingly.] 

tl.  iiitr.  To  make  a  wry  face,  distort  the  coun- 
tenance ;  to  grin,  grimace.  Ois. 

?ai4oo  [see  FLEERING  ffl.  a.].  1530  PALSCR.  551/2, 
I  fleere,  I  make  an  yvell  countenaunce  with  the  mouthc  by 
uncoveryng  of  trie  tethe.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  190  To  flurre 
with  the  lippes,  labia  promitte re.  1599  B.  JONSON  Ev,  Man 
out  of  Hum.  v.  i,  Let  her  fleere,  and  looke  a  scew.  1683 
HICKERINGILL  Trimmer  i.  Wks.  1716  I.  358  Treat  a  Monky 
seriously  and  correct  him  never  so  effectually,  and  he  '11  only 
flear  at  you.  a  1715  PENNECUIK  Truth's  Trav.  Wks.  (1815) 
395  Falset  began  to  fleir  and  greit.  1790  MORISON  Poems 
96  How  then  he'd  stare  wi'  sour  grimace  . .  Syne  flyre  like 
some  outlandish  race,  At  wretched  me. 

2.  To  laugh  in  a  coarse,  impudent,  or  unbecoming 
manner. 

'553  LATIMER  Serin.  (1562)  115/0,  In  some  places  they  go 
with  the  corses  girnyng  and  fleeryng,  as  though  they  went 
to  a  beare-baiting.  1603  H.  CROSSE  vertues  Commw.  ( 1878) 
141  For  you  shall  neuer  see  a  drunkard  so  wel-aduised..but 
either  fleere  and  laugh  it  out,  or  be  furious  and  quarrelsome. 
'747  T.  STOKY  Life  51  He  whispered  to  me  ..  'This  is  a 
Tythe-goose ' ;  and  then  fleer'd.  1806  K.  JAMIESON  Pop. 
Ballads  I.  348  He  ..  flyret  at  me  as  I  wad  hae  him.  1864 
Daily  Tel.  17  Mar.,  Impudent-looking  wenches  ..  leering 
and  fleering  and  chuckling  con  amore. 

1 3.  To  laugh  or  smile  flatteringly  or  fawningly. 
Const,  on,  upon.  06s. 

15..  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  II.  51  Though  he  flyer, 
flatter,  and  flicker.  1549  CHALONER  tr.  Erasm.  Manx  Enc. 
A  iv,  This  next  hir  that  fareth  as  if  she  Hired  upon  you  . .  is 
Adulacion.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \.  ii.  in.  xi,  How 
popular  and  curteous,  how  they  grinne  and  fliere  vpon 
euery  man  they  meet.  1673  F.  KIRKMAN  Unlucky  Citizen. 
166,  I  found  no  alteration,  she  still  fleir'd  on  me. 

4.  To  laugh  mockingly  or  scornfully ;  to  smile  or 
grin  contemptuously ;  hence,  to  gibe,  jeer,  sneer. 
Const,  at,  t  upon. 

(71440  Bone  Flor.  1769  Tho  two  false  ..  beganne  to  lagh 
and  flerye.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  1035/1  When 
they  mocke  all  lessons  that  are  giuen  them  and  flyre  at 
them.  1621  ELSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camdcn)  112  The 
affront  of  Sir  J.  B[ourchier]  fleering  into  the  L.  Keeper's 
face.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  8  Mar.,  All  the  people  of  the  Hall 
did  fleer  and  laugh  upon  him.  1732  GAY  Achilles  in.  Hv. 
Must  you  be  fleering  ?  Truce  with  your  jeering.  1825  LAMB 
Vision  of  Horns  Wks.  (1875)  351  Instead  of  apology,  he  only 
grinned  and  fleered  in  my  face.  1875  TENNYSON  Q.Mary  n . 
ii,  I  have  heard  One  of  your  Council  fleer  and  jeer  at  him. 

5.  trans.  To  laugh  mockingly  at,  ridicule,  deride. 
1622  FLETCHER  Span.  Curate  iv.  vii,  I  blush  to  think  how 

people  fleer'd  and  scorn'd  me.  1788  'A.  PASQUIN  '  Childr. 
Thcspis  i.  (1792)  52  Their  high  born  disdain  if  keen  Satire 
should  fleer  'em.  1871  DIXON  Tower  IV.  vii.  73  That  mimic 
fleered  and  mocked  his  [the  King's]  Chancellor. 

Hence  Fleered///,  a. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  109  Nor  ne'er  ten  miles  was 
travell'd  from  his  cradle  Yet  faine  would  sit  the  fleerd 
Pegasian  sadle. 

Fleer,  obs.  var.  FLAKE  v. 

1761  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN  Sidney  Bidulph  11767)  V.  197 
These  little  snug  marriages,  where  Hymen  comes  as  it 
were  incog.,  without  his  tawdry  saffron-coloured  robe  to 
fleer  in  people's  eyes. 

Fleerer  (fli«Taa).  [f.  FLEER  v.  +  -EE  '.]  One 
who  fleers;  a  mocker,  fa  'fawner'  (J.). 

«i62S  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  v.  i,  Democritus,  thou 
ancient  Fleerer,  How  I  miss  thy  laugh.  1676  D'UKFEY 
Mad.  Fickle  in.  i,  This  eternal  fleerer  will  jear  me  to  a 
Consumption.  1769  R.  CUMBERLAND  Brother*  in.  viii, 
A  woman  of  your  years  shou'd  have  more  sense  than  to 
mind  what  such  idle  young  fleerers  can  say  of  you. 

Fleering  (fli»-rirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FLEER  v.  + 
-ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLEER. 

"533  MOKE  Debcll.  Salem  Wks.  962/2  Haue  they  neuer  so 
fayre  a  flering  at  the  first  face :  yet . .  they  bee . .  farre  woorse 
than  noughte.  1570  T.  NORTON  in  Udall's  Royster  D. 
(i847)p.  xfi,  Their  fleering,  .their  whisperings,  shewed  their 
hartes.  1669  PENN  No  Cross  xvii.  §  5  What  Laughing,  what 
Fleering,  what  Mocking  of  their  homely  Fashion  would 
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or  flouting  at  a  fellow-creature. 
fig.  1840  BROWNING  Sordello  I.  277  He  Partook  the 
poppy  s  red  effrontery,  Till  Autumn  spoiled  their  fleering 
quite  with  rain. 

Fleering  (fll-Tirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  fleers ;  •)•  grinning,  grimacing ;  t  smiling  ob- 
sequiously ;  laughing  coarsely  or  scornfully. 

la  1400  MorteArth.  1088  Flatt  mowthede  as  a  fluke,  with 
fleryande  lyppys.  Hid.  2779  Thow  ffleryande  wryche ! 
c  1450  HOLLAND  Hmvlat  Ixiv.  820  In  come  twa  flyrand  fulis 
with  a  fonde  fair,  a  1529  SKELTON  Poems  agst.  Garneschc 


FLEERISH. 

152  Fleriing,  flatyryng,  fals,  and  fykkelle.  1576  FLEMING 
Cains'  I--ng.  .DqggVJ  (1880)  37  This  clogge  exceedeth  all  other 
in.  .his  leering  and  fleering  lookes.  1608  R.  CAWPREY  Table 
Alp/l.,  Giflot,  strumpet,  a  fliering  wench.  1673  DRYDEN 
Amboyna'  \.  Wks.  1883  V.  18,  I  do  not  like  these  fleering 
Dutchmen,  they  overact  their  kindness,  a  1712  W.  KiNt; 
Hold  Fast  liflinv  19  Says  then  the  fleering  spark,  with 
courteous  grin  ..' Nothing  more  easy'.  1833  MACU'LAY 
Walpole's  Lett.  Ess.  1854  I.  272  His  tone  was  light  and  fleer- 
ing. 1870  HOWELLS  L.Aroostook  (1883)  II.  26  His  fleering, 
drunken  laugh.  1890  H.  M.  STANLEY  Darkest  Africa.  II. 
402  Jeering  youths  and  fleering  girls. 

Hence  Flee-ringly  adv.,  in  a  fleering  manner. 

c  1613  ROWLANDS  Paire  of  Sfy-Knm>ts  3  A  purblinde 
Momus  fleeringly  will  looke,  And  spie  no  knaue  but's  selfe 
in  all  the  Booke.  1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  vi.  189  The 
Jerbin..had  looked  fleeringly  all  the  Time.  1887  STEVEN- 
SON Merry  Men  iv,  He  saw  and  recognized  us  with  a  toss 
of  one  hand  fleeringly  above  his  head. 

Fleerish.  (flio-rif).  Sc.  Also  flourice,  fleurish. 
(Flint  and)  steel. 

1823  JAMIESON  Suppl.,  Flotirice.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER 
Johnny  Gibb  xi.  81  Parishioners  . .  who  cared  not  to  carry 
'fleerish  and  flint'  in  their  'Sunday  claes'.  1880  SHIRLEY 
Crookit  Me?  xxii.  in  Fraser's  Mag.  May  651  A  piece  of 
tinder  is  ignited  with  the  old-fashioned  'flint  and  fleerish'. 
1892  lllacliw.  Mag.  Oct.  486  In  Buchan  the  steel  was  called 
the  fleurish  or  fleerish. 

Fleet  (lift),  s(>-1  Forms:  I  fleot,  3  fleote,  4-6 
flete,  6-7  fleete,  6-  fleet.  [OE.fltot  (?  str.  fern., 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  early  ME.  form),  re- 
corded once  in  sense  '  ship,  vessel '  (or  collect.  = 
means  of  sea- travel,  boats  or  ships  in  general),  f. 
fleotan  FLEET  ».  Cf.  Qfc.flyte  (1  orflyte)  '  ponto- 
nium '  (J£\(ric  G/oss.)  from  the  same  root.] 

1.  A  sea  force,  or  naval  armament ;  in  early  use, 
a  number  of  vessels  carrying  armed  men,  under  a 
single  command ;  in  modern  use,  a  number  of  ships 
armed  and  manned  for  war,  each  having  its  own 
commanding  officer,  under  the  orders  of  the  admiral 
in  chief,  or  of  the  flag-officer  in  command  of  a 
division.  To  go  round  or  through  the  fleet :  to  be 
flogged  on  board  each  vessel  in  the  fleet. 

a  1000  Prayers  (Gr.-Wulck.)  iv.  100  Hwy  ic  gebycje  bat 
on  ssewe,  fleot  on  faroSe.  c  1205  LAY.  2155  Humber  king  & 
al  his  fleote,  &  his  muchele  scip  ferde.  c  1325  Cocr  de  L. 
1653  All  redy  they  fonde  ther  her  flete,  Chargyd  with  armur. 
'393  GOWER  Conf.  I.  197  That  vessel  . .  Which  maister  was 
of  all  the  flete.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  166/2  Flete  of  schyppys 
yn  be  see,  dassis.  1527  R.  THORNE  His  Booke  in  Hakluyt 
Voy.  (1589)  255  He  armed  a  fleete.  1628  DIGBY  Voy.  Medit. 
(1868)  i  The  straightes  fleete  . .  being  gone  4  houres  .  .when 
wee  sett  sayle.  1718  Freethinker  No.  60.  f  7  They  would 
not  permit  the  Carthaginians  to  fit  out  any  Fleets.  1841 
MARRYAT  Poacher  xxxix,  They  . .  for  the  double  offence, 
would  go  through  the  fleet.  Ibid.,  One  of  the  marines  . . 
was  to  have  gone  round  the  fleet  this  morning.  1855  MIL- 
MAN  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  iv.  ix.  427  A  formidable  armament 
.  .embarked  on  board  a  great  fleet. 

b.  The  fleet :  the  navy. 

1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  500  F  3  Whether  it  be  in  the  army 
or  in  the  fleet,  in  trade,  or  in  any  of  the  three  learned  pro- 
fessions. 1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-Ik.,  Fleet,  a  general 
name  given  to  the  royal  navy. 

c.  In  wider  sense  :  A  number  of  ships  or  boats 
sailing  in  company. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  40  A  Fleet  of  Pereagoes  laden  with 
Indian  Corn.. going  to  Cartagena.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  I. 
338  The  Brasil  Ships  come  all  in  Fleets.  1777  ROBERTSON 
Hist.  Amer.  I.  l.  45  He  immediately  equipped  a  fleet  to 
carry  a  colony  of  Portuguese  to  these  islands.  1840  DICKENS 
Old  C.  Shop  v,  A  fleet  of  barges  were  coming  lazily  on. 
1865  Cornh.  Mag.  Apr.  465  The  whole  '  fleet '  [of  colliers]  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  must  anchor.  1884  Stubbs'  Mercantile 
Circular  27  Feb.  194/1  The  total  catch  of  mackerel  by  the 
New  England  fleet  was  226,685  barrels. 

2.  transf.  A  number  of  persons,  birds,  or  other 
objects  moving  or  employed  in  company.  Now 
rare,  exc.  dial. 

The  dial,  use  (quot.  1884),  which  has  passed  into  sporting 
lang.,  may  be  a  northern  pronunc.  of  FLIGHT. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1196  (Dublin)  To  founde  forth  with 
a  flete  [Ashmole  flote]  of  fyfe  hundreth  knyghtez.  1649  Br. 
GUTHRIE  Mem.  (1702)  67  As  soon  as  Episcopacy  had  been 
thrust  out  of  this  Church,  there  came,  .from  Ireland  a  fleet 
of  Scottish  People.  1675  CROWNE  Country  Wit  n.  Dram. 
Wks.  1874  III.  53,  I  will  convey  you  safe  home  with  my 
fleet  of  lanthorns.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  311  A  fleet 
of  wild  ducks  had  alighted.  1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.  s.v., 
'  Thou's  cap't  t'heall  fleet  o'  them.'  1884  Chesh.  Gloss., 
Fleet,  an  assemblage  of  birds  when  they  come  to  their  feed- 
ing ground  or  roosting  quarters. 

8.  Fisheries.  (See  quots.) 

1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  251  They  [nets  in  drift-fishing]  are 
fastened  together  end  to  end,  and  thus  form  what  is  called 
a  train,  fleet,  or  drift  of  nets.  1887  Kent.  Gloss,  s.v.,  Every 
Folkestone  herring-boat  carries  a  fleet  of  nets,  and  sixty 
nets  make  a  fleet.  1892  Norlhumbld.  Gloss.,  Fleet,  a  row 
of  floating  herring  nets  at  sea  attached  to  each  other  and  to 
the  fishing  boat. 

4.  attrib.,  as  fleet  regatta,  surgeon. 

1891  Pall  MallG.  18  Nov.  5/2  The  annual  fleet  regatta. 
1892  Ibid.  30  Aug.  6/1  Dr.  Irving  was  subsequently  fleet 
surgeon  to  Lord  Wolseley  in  the  Ashantee  campaign. 

Fleet  (flit),  ^-2  Now  only  local.  Forms  :  I 
fl6ot(e,  5-9  flete,  6-7  fleet(t)e,  6  flett,  9  flet, 
6-  fleet.  [OE.y?<W  str.  masc.  (z^o  fleote  wk.  fern, 
or  fleota  wk.  masc.),  corresp.  to  OFr.  flet,  MDu. 
vliet  masc.,  neut.  (mod.Du.  vliet  masc.),  MLG. 
•vlet,  MHG.  vlin  (early  mod.Ger.  fliesz)  masc., 
ON. ^'A neut.;  f.  OTeut.  *jleut-an:  see  FLEET  z'.1] 
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1.  A  place  where  water  flows;  an  arm  of  the 
sea  ;  a  creek,  inlet,  run  of  water. 

(•893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  I.  i.  §  27  Ispania  land  is  . .  eall  mid 
fleote  . .  ymbhafd.  c  1440  Promf.  I'arz'.  166/2  Flete,  there 
water  cometh  and  goth,  flcta.  1530  PALSGR.  221/1  Flete 
where  water  cometh,  /tree/if.  1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxiii. 
191  To  the  Sea.  .With  Mosses,  Fleets,  and  Fells,  she  showes 
most  wild  and  rough.  1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Improv.  108 
Cloth  . .  Fulled  with  our  Mills  by  the  open  fleet.  1703  S. 
DALE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1575/2  Certain  remains  of  the 
old  Channel,  which  the  neighbouring  Inhabitants  still  call 
Fleets.  1736  J.  LEWIS  Hist.  Isle  of  Tenet  (ed.  2)  78  A  certain 
Flete  . .  through  which  little  Boats  used  to  come  to  the 
aforesaid  Town.  1827  Sporting  Mag.  XXI.  115  Nests 
formed  amongst  the  reeds,  by  the  side  of  the  Fleets.  1891 
A.  J.  FOSTER  Onse  214  Several  narrow  creeks  running  into 
the  heart  of  the  town  [King's  Lynn] . .  are  called  'fleets'. 

b.  (from  the  use  of  creeks  in  drainage ;  see 
supra  1891)  :  A  drain,  a  sewer.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1583  Sewers  Inquisition  8  (E.  D.  S.)  A  new  and  sufficient 
head  like  unto  Stockwith  new  fleet  shall  [be]  made  and  lade 
there.     1773  Burstviick  Inclos.  Act  22  The  fleet  or  sewer. 
1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gtoss.,  Fleet,  a  kind  of  drain. 
C.  Comb. :  fleet-dyke,  -hole  (see  quots.). 

1839  STONEHOUSE  Axholme  263  The  west  channel  would 
then  naturally  warp  up,  and  leave  what  is  usually  termed  in 
such  cases  a  fleet  hole.  1858  SiMMONDsZVrf.  Trade,  Fleet- 
dyke,  an  embankment  for  preventing  inundation.  1877 
N.  If,  Line.  Class.,  Fleet-hole,  a  hole  or  hollow  left  by  a 
drain  having  been  diverted,  or  a  bank  having  broken,  and 
washed  away  the  soil. 

2.  The  Fleet :    a  run  of  water,  flowing  into  the 
Thames  between  Ludgate  Hill  and  Fleet  Street, 
now  a  covered  sewer;   called  also  Fleet  ditch; 
hence,  the  prison  which  stood  near  it. 

1530  PALSGR.  201/1  Flete  a  prisone  for  gentylmen,  con- 
sergerie.  1563-83  FOXE  A.  t>  M.  iigr/2  Grafton  was  sent 
to  the  Fleet.  1613  Letter  in  Burn  Fleet  Registers  (18331  5 
An  ancyentt  acquayntance  of  yrl  and  myne  is  yesterday 
maryed  in  the  Fleette.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  n.  iv, 
Before  the  next  [term]  we  shall  have  him  in  the  Fleet.  1761 
A.  MURPHY  (title),  Ode  to  the  Naiads  of  Fleet-ditch.  1837 
DICKENS  Pic/nv.  xl,  Mr.  Pickwick  alighted  at  the  gate  of 
the  Fleet. 

b.  attrib.  :  Fleet  books,  the  records  of  the 
marriages  celebrated  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  fleet 
chapel,  the  place  where  the  marriage  ceremonies 
were  performed.  Fleet  marriage,  one  performed 
clandestinely  by  a  F  leet  parson  in  the  Fleet ;  also 
Fleet-Street  marriage.  Fleet  parson,  one  of  a 
number  of  disreputable  clergymen  who  were  to  be 
found  in  and  about  the  Fleet  ready  to  perform 
clandestine  marriages.  Fleet  register  =  Fleet  book. 

1719  Original  Weekly  Jrnl.  26  Scot,  in  Burn  Fleet 
Registers  (1833)  7  Mrs.  Ann  Leigh,  .having  been  decoyed. . 
and  married  at  the  Fleet  Chapel.  1732  Grub  Street  Jrnl. 
20  July  (ibid.),  A  Fleet  parson  was  convicted  . .  of  forty- 
three  oaths.  1736  Ibid.  6  This  advice  cannot  be  taken  by 
those  that  are  concerned  in  y"  Fleet  marriages,  c  1747  Hid. 
(title),  A  Fleet  Wedding.  1833  BURN  Fleet  Registers  5  The 
Fleet  Registers  . .  commence  about  the  period  of  the  Order 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  1861  Cornh.  Mag. 
June  688  A  worthy  woman  whose  daughter  had  been  en- 
trapped into  a  Fleet-Street  marriage. 

Fleet,  s&.s 

1829  Trial  of  J.  Martin  34,  I  saw  the  rope  hanging  from 
the  window  west  of  the  Five  Sisters  window  in  the  North 
transept.  It  was  fastened  to  the  fleet  ..  the  machine  for 
cleaning  the  Minster. 

Fleet  (flft),  sb.l  Fishing.  [?f.  FLEET  ».i  in 
;  sense  'to  float'.]  (See  qnots.)  Cf.  FLEET  sb.^  3. 
K&Q,  fleet-line. 

1880  Antrim  f,  Dmun  Gtoss.,  Fleet-line  (float-line),  a  line 

I    used  in  a  particular  kind  of  sea-fishing;   the  hook  floats 

mid-way  between  the  surface  and  bottom.  1891  Cent.  Diet., 

Fleet,  in  fishing,  a  single  line  of  100  hooks :  so  called  when 

the  bultow  was  introduced  in  Newfoundland  (1846). 

Fleet  (fl«t),«.i  Also  6  flete.  Cf.  FLIT  a.  [Not 
found  before  i6th  c.,  but  prob.  much  older;  cogn. 
with  or  a.  (M.fliotr  swift ;  f.  root  of  FLEET  if.*] 

1.  Characterized  by  power  of  swift  onward  move- 
ment;   swift,   nimble.     Said   primarily   of  living 
beings,  their  limbs  and  movements ;  hence  of  things 
viewed  as  self-moving,  thoughts,  etc.     Not  in  col- 
loquial use. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Replyc.  50  Your  tonges  were  to  flete.  1579 
LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  35  The  fleetest  fish  swalloweth  the 
delicatest  bait.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  261  Their  con- 
ceites  haue  winges,  Fleeter  then  arrowes,  bullets,  wind, 
thought,  swifter  thinges.  1596  —  Tarn.  Shr.  Induct. 
i.  26  If  Eccho  were  as  fleete,  I  would  esteeme  him  worth  a 
dozen  such.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  in.  3'3  Tnir  horses,  .fleet 
and  strong.  1752  CIIESTERF.  Lett.  III.  cclxxix.  281  In  the 
situation  of  a  man  who  should  be  very  fleet  of  one  leg,  but 
very  lame  of  the  other.  1781  COWPER  A.  Selkirk  41  How 
fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  !  1810  SCOTT  Lady  ofL.  HI.  v, 
Fleet  limbs  that  mocked  at  time.  1841  LANE  Arab.  ffls.  I. 
r26  The  antelope  is  supposed  to  be  the  fleetest  quadruped 
on  earth.  1869  FREEMAN  Nortn.  Conq,  (1876)  III.  xiv.  377 
A  messenger  . .  who  had  sped  with  a  pace  fleeter  even  than 
that  of  his  own  march. 

2.  Evanescent,  shifting,  passing  away;  not  durable 

or  lasting,  poet. 

i8i»  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.,  Cvi  Bonov,  This  goodly 
pile  . .  Perchance  than  Holland's  edifice  more  fleet.  1877 
BRYANT  Poems,  The  Poet  iv,  Seize  the  great  thought.  .And 
bind,  in  words,  the  fleet  emotion  fast. 

3.  quasi-oak.  Quickly,  swiftly,  poet. 

1587  M.  GROVE  Pe/ofs  ff  Hipp.  (1878)  82  When  a  man 
doth  meete  With  such  as  stand  more  than  his  match,  his 
winning  goes  to  fleete.  1790  A.  WILSON  Thunderstorm 


FLEET. 

Poet.  Wits.  (1846)  33  Fleet  fled  the  shades  of  night.  1878 
STEVENSON  Inl,  Voy.  103  A  thicket  of  willows  . .  under 
which  the  river  ran  flush  and  fleet. 

4.  Comb, :  fleet-foot  a.,  poet.  =  next ;  fleet- 
footed  a.,  fleet  of  foot,  swift  in  movement ;  also 
fig. ;  f  fleet-hound,?  a  greyhound  ;  fleet-winged 
a.,  having  fleet  wings,  swift  of  flight. 

1592  SHAKS.  fen.  #  Ad,  561  As  the  fleet-foot  Roe  that's 
tyr'd  with  chasing.  1865  SwlMBtTBMB  Atalanta  6  Fleeter 
of  foot  than  the  fleet-foot  kid.  a  1743  SAVAGE  To  Bessy, 
Ctcss  RochfordV!\x.  1775  II.  165  Tho1  fate,  'fleet-footed, 
scents  thy  languid  son.  1791  COWPER  Odyss.  n.  13  His 
hounds  Fleet-footed  follow'd  him.  1832  LONCF.  Capias  de 
JManrique  Hi,  Fleet-footed  is  the  approach  of  woe.  1675 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1037/4  An  old  white  *fleet-hound  Bitch. 
1680  Ibid.  No.  1550/4  A  Brown  spotted  Foxhound  Bitch 
. .  a  sharp  long  Red  Head,  like  a  Fleet  Hound.  1593 
SHAKS.  Liter.  1216  *Fleet-wing'd  duetie  with  thoghts 
feathers  flies.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  SEneid  iv.  180  Fleet- 
winged,  speedy  of  foot,  a  colossal  monster  and  dread. 

Fleet  (firt),  a.2  Chiefly  dial.  Also  7  flat,  7-9 
flet,  (8  flit),  [f.  ME.  flet,  pa.  pple.  of  FLEET  z>.2 
Cf.  FLEETEN,  FLATTEN,  FI.OTTEN.]  Of  milk: 
Skimmed.  Pilsofleet  cheese,  cheese  made  of  skimmed 
milk. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  5i7_  In  Elsatia  . .  they 
fat  them  [Hogs]  with.  .Barly-meal  wet  with  flat  milk.  1688 
R.  HOLME  A  rmoury  m.  335/1  Dairy  People  . .  make  . .  Flet 
and  unflet  Milk  Cheese.  1741  Compl.  Fam.  Piece  in.  498 
Whey,  flit  Milk,  Wash,  Grains.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric. 
Devon  (1813)  230  The  milk,  .stands  forty-eight  hours  before 
the  flet-milk  is  run  off.  1823  MOOR  Stiff.  Words,  s.v.  Flet, 
Cheese  made  of  this  milk  [net-milk]  is  called  Flet-cheese. 
1882  Lane.  Gloss.,  Flet-milk. 

Fleet  (flft),  a.3  Now  chiefly  dial,  and  Agric. 
[Perh.  repr.  OE.  *fltat,  corresponding  to  Du.  vloot 
shallow  (:-*flauto-},  f.  root  of  FLEET  &'.1] 
1.  Having  little  depth ;  shallow. 
1621  QUARLES  Argalus  ty  P.  (1678)  9  Hazard  no  more  To 
wrack  your  fortunes  on  so  fleet  a  snore.  1647  TRAPP  Comm. 
Matt.  xv.  8  The  deeper  . .  the  belly  of  the  lute  . .  is,  the 
pleasanter  is  the  sound ;  the  fleeter,  the  more  grating  . .  in 
our  ears.  1767  A.  YOUNG  Farmer's  Lett,  to  People  120 
Plough  a  very  fleet  furrow.  1802  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds 
Mem,  I.  407  The  milk-trays,  .should  be  fleet.  1842  LONGF. 
Sp.  Stud.  m.  vi,  To  pass  through  the  dewy  grass,  And 
waters  wide  and  fleet.  1882  Blackm.  Mag.  Jan.  104  Where 
the  water  is  fleet  and  weedy. 

b.  (That  is)  at  no  great  depth ;  near  the  surface ; 
esp.  quasi-£K/z>.  in  to  plough  or  sent)  fleet. 

1633  ROGERS  Treat.  Sacraments  i.  160  The  root  is  so  .. 
fleet,  that  it  will  scarce  furnish  the  tree  with  leaves.  1674 
N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  *  Selti.  185  Sometimes  we  find  Gold  . .  as 
fleet  as  the  roots  of  shrubs  in  Peru.  1707  MORTIMER  Hush. 
ii.  So  Those  Lands  must  be  ploughed  fleet.  1803  SIR  J. 
SINCLAIR  in  Annals  Agric.  XL.  322  'Fallow  deep,  but  sow 
fleet.'  1845  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  V.  n.  326  The  land  is 
ploughed  'fleet',  or  about  si  inches  deep.  1876  Surrey 
Gloss,  s.v.,  To  plough  fleet  is  to  skim-plough  land. 

1 2.  Having  little  depth  of  soil ;  '  light,  super- 
ficially fruitful'  (J.).  Obs.-1 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  ii.  80  Marie  Cope-ground,  which  is 
commonly  a  cold,  stiff,  wet  Clay. .  unless  .  .where  it  is  very 
fleet  for  Pasture. 

Hence  Plee'tly  adv.,  with  little  depth ;  shallowly. 
1844  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  i.  19  Sown  upon  the  surface 
or  drilled  fleetly. 

Fleet  (fh~t),  v.1  Forms  :  Infln.  i  fl6otan,  (yd 
pers.pr.  t.  fl^t),  3-4  fleoten,  (3  south,  vleoten, 
wleoten),  3  fleote,  3-6  flet(e(n,  4-7  fleete,  Sc. 
fleit,  4-  fleet.  Pa.  t.  \  fleat,  3  Orm.  fleet,  4 
fleet,  flote,  3-6 flet,//.  i  fluton,  3  fluten,  floten ; 
weak  forms  4  fletide,  4-6  flette,  6  Sc.  fletit, 
fletted,  7  fle(e)ted.  Pa.  pple.  i,  4  floten  (see 
FLOTTEN).  [A  Com.  Tcut.  originally  str.  vb. : 
Q\L.fleotan  (fliat, fluton,  floten)  to  float,  corresp. 
to  OFris.  fliata,  OS.  fliolan  (MDu.,  Du.  vlieten) 
to  flow,  OHG.  fliolan  to  float,  flow  (MHG. 
vlievn,  mod.Ger.  flieszen  to  flow),  (M.fliota  (Sw. 
flyta  Da  flyde)  to  float,  flow  (not  recorded  in 
Goth.)  :-OTeut.  *fleutan  (flaut,flutum,flotono-}, 
f.  pre-Teut.  root  *flatd- ,  ploml- ,  phtd-  (cf.  Lettish 
pludet  to  float,  pludi  flood,  Lith.  pltlsti  to  float 
away,  pludis  float  of  a  fishing-net),  an  extended 
form  of  theOAryan  root  *pleu-,plu-  (cf.  Gr.  v\i(LV 
to  sail,  Skr.  plu,  pru  to  swim,  float,  flow,  L.  pluere 
to  rain.] 

I.  To  float. 

1.  intr.  To  rest  upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid  ;  to 
be  buoyed  up ;  opposed  to  sink.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1000  ./ELFRIC  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  564  Ageot  ele  uppon  wseter 
ooSe  on  oSrum  wa5tan,  se  ele  flyt  bufon.  c  1205  LAY.  21327 
Heore  scalen  wleoteS,  swulc  gold-faje  sceldes.  13. .  E.  E. 
A  Hit.  P.  B.  1025  Lay  bcr-on  [the  Dead  Sea]  a  lump  of  led 
&  hit  on  loft  fletez.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xin. 
xxi.  (1495)  451  An  egge  fletyth  in  salte  water  and  synkyth 
downe  in  fresshe  water.  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  9  A  liquor 
of  oyle  fletynge  aboue  in  maner  of  a  skyn.  c  1470  HARDING 
Chron.  ccxvi.  iv,  The  bodies  flete  amonge  our  shippes. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  cci.  142  A  water  herbe  which  fleeteth 
upon  the  water.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  v.  (1651)  127  The 
Oil  doth  naturally  fleet  above.  1836  W.  D.  COOPER  Sussex 
Gloss.,  The  tide  comes  in  and  the  vessels  fleet. 

f  b.  hyperbolically.  To  '  swim  '  in  blood,  tears ; 
to  be  '  bathed  '  in  (happiness,  etc.).  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  261  Heueden,  (bat  were  of  ysmyte,) 

Flete  in  blode.      a  1500  Chaucer's  Dreme   1962    Fletmg 

i    they  were  in  swich  wele  As  folk  that  wolde  in  no  wise 


FLEET. 

Desire  more  perfjt  paradise.  1508  DUNBAR  Gold  Targe  7 
Tullius,  quhois  lippis  suete  Off  rethorike  did  in  to  terme 
flete.  11605  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  P.  xxxv.  8  That..M] 
pen  in  rhetoric  may  fleit.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xix.  20 
My  friend  being  dead . .  Lies  in  the  entry  of  my  tent,  and  ir 
the  tears  doth  fleet  Of  his  associates. 

•)•  c.  Of  a  vessel  :  To  be  or  get  afloat ;  to  sail. 
Jieoivitlf  (Th.)  3822  Ssegenga  for,  Fleat  famixheals  for] 
ofer  ySe.  c  1205  LAV.  32033  Alle  ba  scipen  ba  bi  bare  S:L 
fluten.  a  1547  SURREY  Aeneitt  iv.  525  Now  fleetes  th< 
talowed  kele.  1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  82  Our  Ship  did  no 
fleet. 

t 2.  intr.  To  drift  or  be  carried  by  the  curren 
or  tide  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Obs. 

c 897  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  Iviii.  445  Dat  scip..scea 
fleotan  mid  3y  streame.  c  1250  Gen.  <5-  Ex.  3187  Moyses  i 
[an  gold  gad]  folwede  Sider  it  flet.  a  1305  Life  Pilate  251 
in  E.  E,  P.  (1862)  118  pat  bodie  flet  vp  and  doun.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  421  pe  arc..flote  forthe  with  be  flyt 
of  be  felle  wyndez.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  630  The 
thingis  that  thar  fletand  war  Thai  tuk.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal. 
Hon.  m  89  Part  drownit,  part  to  the  Roche  fleit  or  swam. 
1590  MARLOWE  intl.  Pt.  Tamlurl.  I.  i.  Sailors.  .Shall  meet 
those  Christians,  fleeting  with  the  tide. 

f  3.  transf.  Of  mists,  clouds,  spirits,  an  odour : 
To  float  (in  air,  etc.) ;  to  drift.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  46  A  fayre  reflayr  get  fro  hit  flot. 
1528  LYNDESAY  Dreme  223  Quhow  that  thay  [spirits]  lay, 
intotha  flammis  fletyng.  a  1623  W.  PEMBLE.  Zac/iary  (1629) 
164  Thin  Clouds,  fleeting  under  the  thicker  and  heavier. 
1744  J.  Claridge's  Sheph.  Banburys  Rules  9  Exhalations 
which  while  they  fleet  near  the  earth  are  stiled  mists. 
1 4.  To  swim :  said  of  fish,  occas.  of  other 
animals  and  men.  Obs. 

Semiul/CTh.)  1089  No  he  fram  me  flodySum  feor  fleotan 
meahte.  c  1205  LAY.  22010  What  letteS  bene  fisc  to  uleoten 
to  ban  oSere.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  387  J>e  wylde  of  be 
wode  on  be  water  flette.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  44  pe 
fissile  hath  fyn  to  flete  with,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vn. 
847  The  It-land  folk.. On  craggis  clam,  and  sum  in  wattir 
flett.  01547  SURREY  Aeneid  n.  257  By  the  calme  seas 
come  fletyng  adders  twaine.  a  1600  Complaint  vi.  in 
Ramsay's  Evergreen  I.  no  Leander  on  a  stormy  Nicht 
Diet  fleitand  on  the  Bilious  gray. 
t5.  Of  a  person:  To  be  afloat  (in  a  vessel);  to  jour- 
ney or  travel  by  water ;  to  sail.  Also  with  in.  Obs. 
c  1205  LAY.  28960  ForS  flet  mid  vSe,  folc  vnimete.  c  1320 
Sir  Tristr.  365  pe  mariners  flet  on  flode.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Man  of  Lam's  J'.  365  Yeres  and  dayes  flette  this  creature 
Thurghout  the  see  of  Grece.  1:1460  Towneley  Myst. 
(Surtees)  31  Apon  this  flood  have  we  flett  many  day.  1563 
B.  GOOGE  Eglogs  viii.  (Arb.)  66  Through  the  Chanell  deepe 
..he  fleets  apace.  1688  S.  SEWALL  Diary  14  Aug.  (1882) 
I.  223  They,  .lay  aground  a  pretty  while  before  they  could 
fleet  in.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  319  They 
might  fleet  down  this  river. 

t6.  To  move  unsteadily,  as  a  floating  object ;  to 
shift  or  sway  (to  and  fro,  etc.) ;  to  fluctuate,  waver. 
Both  of  material  and  immaterial  things.  Obs. 

In  i6-i7th  c.  sometimes  adopted  to  render  the  like- 
sounding  L.  ftuitare. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  vi.  28  Wenest  bou  bat  bise 
mutaciouns  of  fortune  fleten  wib  outen  gouernour.  15. . 
Ragman  Roll  20  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  70  She  changyth 
euer,  and  fletyth  to  and  fro.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  OH  Ps 
xxv.  15  Those  that  by  fleeting  to  and  fro  forge  sundry 
waves  to  save  themselves.  1597  LYLY  Enphues  (Arb.)  58  Can 
Euphues  conuince  me  of  fleeting,  seeing  for  his  sake  I 
break  my  fidelitie.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus'  Hist.  m.  xxvii. 
(1591)  130  Those.. who  rowled  down  huge  stones  forced 
the  frame  to  stagger  and  fleete.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trait,  (ed.  2)  6  Shadowlesse  when  Sol  is  Zenith,  from  which 
point  when  it  fleets  either  North  or  South  [etc.]. 

II.  To  flow  (and  derived  senses). 
t 7.  Of  liquid,  esp.  water,  a  river  :  To  flow.  Obs. 
c  1200  ORMIN  18093  Se  waterrstraan  AJJ  fletebb  forb  & 
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by  the  citie  of  Waterford.  1595  SPENSER  Col.  Clout  506 
Her  words  were  like  a  streame  of  honny  fleeting.  1610 
W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  I.  v.  10  Waters,  which  flit 
and  fleete  to  and  fro  with  wind-catches,  c  1630  in  Risdon 

flee7fuifs?ow  §  "S  ('8l0)  *3*  St'"  s'iding  forth>  alt)l0'  '< 
tb.  transf.   Of  a   multitude   of  persons:    To 
'stream'.  Obs. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  403  Cumis 
Mowing  and  fleeting  vnto  thame  troupis  of  the  commoun 
peple.  1638  m  Maidment  Sc.  Pasquils  (1868)  20  Huee 
troups  from  quarters  came  fleeting. 

t  8.  To  overflow,  abound.  Const,  with.  (Cf 
'flowing  with  milk  and  honey').  Obs.  [So  ON 
Jliota  :  see  Fritzner  s.v.'] 


Obs  br 


°ve"Un>  flood'  fil1  abundantly. 


9.  intr.  fa.  To   dissolve   or   waste  away;   to 
become  disintegrated,  fall  to  pieces.   Obs. 

t^iSL'fi* jjf^f'  7  Judas  saw?  for  his  oost  flette 
"  .' leet ' L"  «£/*«•*"«  Jawey.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush  xn 
ii  Yit  pulle  hem  [plommes]  rather  then  thai  flete  atwvnnc' 
1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Aha.  i,.  (,882)  36  Leather  scarcely 
halfi.  tanned,  .within  two  or  three  dales  wearing  (especS  y 
if  it  come  in  any  weat)  wil.. fleete  and  run  abroad  like 


312 

a  dish  clout.  1598  W.  PHILLIPS  Linschotcn  (1864)  192 
The  bankes  of  sand  doe  fleet  and  vade  away  out  of  the 
Riuer.  111661  FULLER  Worthies (1840!  II.  312  Leather,  thus 
leisurely  tanned  . .  will  prove  serviceable,  which  otherwise 
will  quickly  fleet  and  rag  out. 

b.  Of  immaterial  things :  To  fade  or  vanish, 
die  out.  Also  with  away.  Obs.  or  arck.  (blending 
with  sense  10). 

1576  NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex.  (1633)  192  No  stampe, 
forme,  or  print,  but  such  as  presently  fleeteth,  and  imme- 
diately vanisheth.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  in.  ii.  108  How 
all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  ayre.  1616  B.  JONSON 


uic  inversion  01  tins  recnui.     1040  IVKBLIV  i-yrii  innut.,  \io7j, 

59  The  deeds  we  do,  the  words  we  say,  Into  still  air  they  seem 
to  fleet. 

10.  To  glide  away  like  a  stream  ;  to  slip  away, 
change  position  imperceptibly  or  stealthily ;  hence 
in  wider  sense,  to  flit,  migrate,  remove,  vanish.  Abo 
with  away.  Now  only  arch,  of  immaterial  things, 
and  with  mixture  of  sense  1 1. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  177  Alle  woreld  bing  ben  fleted 
alse  water  erninde.  c  1340  Gale.  $  Gr.  Knt.  714  Mony 
klyf  he  ouer-clambe  in  contrayez  straunge,  Fer  ftoten  fro 
his  frendez  fremedly  he  rydez.  1388  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxxix. 
19  Lest  tho  [ryngis]  weren  loose  and  fletiden  doun.  1563 
GOLDING  Cxsar  iv.  (1565)  95  b,  The  Sycambres  had . .  fleeted 
out  of  theyr  country.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  VI.  iii. 
(1622)  126  But  Rubrius  Fabatus.  .fleeting  to  the  Parthians, 
and  brought  backe. .  by  a  Centurion,  had  keepers  appointed 
him.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  457  All  th'  unaccomplisht 
works  of  Natures  hand,  . .  Dissolve!  on  earth,  fleet  hither. 
a  1730  FENTON  Poems  14  The  wand'ring  ghosts . .  Fleet  sullen 
to  the  shades,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  48  The  cares 
of  boyhood  fleet  away.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  iii.  75  The 
wealth  that  the  gods  give  fasts,  and  fleets  not  away. 

b.  Of  the  soul :  To  pass  away  from  the  body ; 
hence  said  of  a  dying  man. 

1590  MARLOWE  Edw.  11,  iv.  vi,  Our  souls  are  fleeting 
hence.  1622  FLETCHER  Span.  Cur.  iv.  v,  Bar.  I  am  sorry 
..To  find  ye  in  so  week  a  state.  Die.  I  am  fleeting,  Sir. 
I7I3.STEELE  Guardian  No.  18  p  5  You  teach  that  souls  . . 
fleeting  hence  to  other  regions  stray. 

c.  Of  time:    To   pass   rapidly   and   impercep- 
:ibly ;  to  slip  away.    With  mixture  of  the  sense  of 
FLEET  a. 

a  1541  WYATT  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  n  My  pleasant  days  they 
leet  and  pass.  1621  MOLLE  Camerar.  Liv.  Libr.  in.  i,  149 
Six  hundred  yeares  being  fleeted  away  since.  1718  PRIOR 
Poems  297  The  busie  Moments.  .That  fleet  between  the 
Cradle  and  the  Grave.  1818  COLERIDGE  Method  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  (18(9)  5  He  organizes  the  hours,  .the  very 
essence  of  which  is  to  fleet,  and  to  have  been.  1875  FARRAR 
Silence  S,  V.  xi.  195  Time  may  fleet,  and  youth  may  fade. 

d.  trans.  To  pass,  while  away  (time) ;  also,  to 
fleet  it.    rare. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  i.  124  Many  yong  Gentlemen. . 
leet  the  time  carelesly.  1858  LEWES  Sea-side  Stud.  396 
Meeting  the  quiet  hour  in  observation  of  his  pets.  1891 
\at.  Rtv.  8  Aug.  151/1  They  read  the  Coinage  Bill  a  third 
ime,  and  so  fleeted  it  goldenly.  .till  one  o'clock  a.m. 
11.  intr.  To  move  swiftly;  to  flit,  fly.  Also 
vith  away.  Cf.  FLEET  a. 

c  1340  Caw.  f,  Gr.  Knt.  1566  So  felle  flonez  ber  flete,  when 
e  folk  gedered.  1703  ROWF.  Fair  Penit.  v.  i.  1885  Whether 
iro  the  upper  Air  we  fleet.  1801  Lusignan  IV.  218  He 


T  '       ,  °X        «iu«n  ^.  uurncy  in.  325  ine  tnougnt 
ad  scarcely  fleeted  through  my  brain.    1856  STANLEY  Sinai 
ft  Pal.  i.  (1858)67  Sheets  of  sand  fleeting  along  the  surface  of 
the  Desert. 

III.  12.  Naut.  trans.  To  change  the  position 
of,  shift  (a  block,  rope,  etc.).  Also  absol.  [Sub- 
stituted for  the  earlier  FLIT,  owing  prob.  to  asso- 
ciation with  sense  10  above.] 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Yb,  la  fleet  or 
replace  it.  m  a  proper  state  of  action..  The  man  who  per- 
lorms  this  office.,  calls  fMl,  fleet  jigger*.  1859  F  A  GRIF- 
FITHS Ar  Ma  107  To  fleet  blocks  is  to  brine 

' 


., 

FITHS  ArOl  Man.  (1 
t°S(:ther 


possible.     1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 


,1  osse.     17     MYTH     aors 

lYord-bk.,  Fleeting,  the  act  of  changing  the  situation  of  a 
tackle  when  the  blocks  are  drawn  together  ;  also,  changing 
the  position  of  the  dead-eyes,  when  the  shrouds  are  become 
too  long  .  .  Fleet  ho  !  the  order  given  at  such  times.  Ibid 
I-  leet  the  messenger,  when  about  to  weigh,  to  shift  the 
eyes  of  the  messenger  past  the  capstan  for  the  heavy  heave 
1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  61  Fleet  the  purchase  down 
to  the  waters  edge. 

Hence  Flee'ted///.  a. 

i8IO  SHELLEY  Zastrozzi  vii.  Pr.  Wits.  1888  I.  47  Matilda 
.  .succeeded  in  recalling  to  life  Verezzi's  fleeted  faculties. 

Pleet  (flit),v.2  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  5  fletyn 
flet(e,  6,  9  dial,  flit,  6-  fleet  ;  fa.  pple. 
5  flet.  [The  precise  formation  is  somewhat  un- 
certain; prob.  f.  OE.Jla  cream,  f.  root  oiflMan 
FLEET  z/.l  ;  cf.  Sw.  dial.  Jlata,  MDa.  flbde  (mod. 
af-fiode)  of  equivalent  etymology.  But  as  the  Du 
vheten  (  =  FLEET  w.i  )  occurs  in  this  sense,  the  Eng. 
vb.  may  possibly  be  a  use  of  FLEET  i;.'] 

1.  trans.  To  take  off  that  which  floats  upon  the 
surface  of  a  liquid  ;  esp.  to  skim  (milk,  the  cream 
from  milk).  Also  with  compl. 

£1440  Promf.  Pan.  166/2  Flet,  as  mylke  or  ober  lyke 
desfumatus.  Ibid.  167/1  fletyn,  or  skomyn  ale,  or  pottys 
Le?mr  yTre  't?1  h°The'  **>'<»'»•  'S30  PALSGR  551/2 
butter  g°  "etc,'hisrmy1ke  agaynst  she  cSnVe  to  make  her 

'«er.     1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  (1586)  146  b 


FLEETING. 

The  creame  that  swims  aloft,  is  (letted  off.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  1 1.  388  The  fat  which  is  fleeted  or  skimmed  from  the 
broth  wherin  dormice  and  rats  be  sodden.  1615  MARKHAM 
£tig.  Honsnv.  n.  ii.  (1668)  78  Boyl  it .  .ever  and  anon  fleeting 
it  clean.  1725  BRADLEY  Fatii.  Diet.  s.  v.  Milk,  You  ought 
to  fleet  it  [milk]  by  the  Heat  of  warm  Water,  a  1796  VAN- 
COUVER in  A.  Young  Ess.  Agric.  (1813)  II.  285  The  milk  of 
which  cows,  .after  standing  24  hours,  is  fleeted.  1836  W.  D. 
COOPER  Sussex  Gloss.,  Fleet  or  Flit,  to  skim  milk. 
b.  transf.  and^f. 

1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  336  It  is  he.  .that  will  fleete  all 
the  fat  from  thy  beard.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent. 
cxcvi.  1221  Wee  shall  not  occupie  the  trade  of  marchandice 
by  sea,  we  shall  not  flit  off  the  fatte  thereof.  1632  QUARLFS 
Div.  Fancies  II.  xxviii.  (1660)60  We  Fleet  the  Mornings 
for  our  own  design.  m66i  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III. 
4  Let  us  fleet  the  cream  of  a  few  of  the  primest  libraries  i,i 
all  ages. 

2.  '  To  Fleate.  To  skim  fresh  water  off  the  sea, 
as  practised  at  the  months  of  the  Rhone,  the  Nile 
&c.'  (Smyth  Sailfr's  Word-bk.  1867). 

Hence  Flee'ted///.  a. 


flee: 
as  milk. 

Fleet  (flit),  v?  [?f.  FLEET  sb.l  sense  3.]  intr. 
? To  fish  with  a  '  fleet'. 

1630  in  Descr.  Thames  (1758)  78  No  Peter-man ..  shall 
fleet  for  Flounders  with  any  Rug-Net  in  the  Night-time. 

Fleet,  dial.  f.  of  FLIGHT  ;  Sc.  var.  of  FLUTE. 

Fleet(e,  var.  or  dial,  form  of  FLET  sb.  and  v. 

Fleetch,  obs.  form  of  FLITCH  sb. 

Flee'ten,  a.  Obs.  [Altered  form  of  FLOTTEN, 
assimilated  to  FLEET  v.%] 

1.  (See  FLOTTEN.) 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  skimmed  milk.     In  quot.  con- 
temptuously of  the  face. 

r  1618  FLETCHER  Q.  Corinth  in.  i,  You  know  where  you 
are  you  fleeten  face. 

3.  quasi-^.  The  adj.  used  absol.  Skimmed  milk. 
1864  in  WEBSTER. 

t  Flee~ter. J  Obs.  rare  - '  [f.  FLEET  n.l  +  -ER!  .] 
a.  ?A  shifty  person  (cf.  FLEET  z/.l  6).  b.  A  fugi- 
tive, deserter. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  iii.  (1887)  12  His  countrey.. 
pronounceth  him  to  be  but  a  fleeter,  who  so  euer  shall  offer 
to  force  her  that  waye.  1598  FLORIO,  Profu^o,  a  fugitiue, 
a  wandrer,  a  fleeter.  1609  J.  DAVIES  (Heref.)  Holy  Roode 
(Grosart)  9/1  Peter,  Art  thou  for  Christ  his  Church  a  fit 
foundation,  That  in  Faith,  from  Faith,  sans  Faith  art 
a  Fleeter? 

Fleeter  (flftai) 2.  [f.  FLEET  j«.i  +  -EK  i.]  One 
who  is  engaged  in  '  fleeting '  (see  FLEETING  vbl. 
sb.V}.  Also,  a  boat  intended  for  '  fleeting '. 

1888  Scot.  Leader  n  July  7  The  '  fleeters  '  do  not  always 
get  free  with  smashes  and  cuts;  one  fleet  alone  loses  35 
men  on  the  average  per  year.  1893  '**/•  *5  Aug.  7  These 
vessels,  .differ  from  the  ordinary  trawlers  m  respect  that 
while  the  latter  return  to  port  at  least  once  a  week,  the 
fleeters  remain  at  sea  as  long  as  their  coals  hold  out. 

Fleeting  (flrtirj),  vbl.  sbl  [f.  FLEET  z».i  + 
-ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  in  various  senses. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  11.  588  To  furthyr  thaim  ofF  thar 
fleting.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xx.  84  It  [walking]  is 
good . .  for  the  iaundise,  costifnesse,  fleeting  of  the  meat  in 
the  stomacke.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xv.  229  The 
fleeting  of  soules  out  of  one  body  into  another.  1616  Rich 
Cabinet  95  b,  The  proudest  confidence  maketh  our  chiefest 
footing  a  changeable  fleeting.  1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  \. 
127  One  of  the  best  known  of  English  witch  ordeals  is  the 
trial  by  '  fleeting  '  or  swimming. 

Fleeting  (flrtirj),  vbl.  sb?  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f. 
FLEET  v?  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  skimming  a  liquid,  esp.  milk. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parti.  167/1  Fletynge  of  lycowre,  spumacio, 
despumacio.  1474  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  32  The  maister 
cooke  hath  the  fleetinge  of  the  leade.  1615  MARKHAM 
Eng.  Housew.  ii.  vi.  (1668)  145  The  fleeting  or  gathering  of 
your  Cream  from  the  Milk. 
b.  concr.  in  pi.  Skimmings,  curds  (see  quots.). 

1611  COTGR.,  Sarrason,  fleetings,  or  hastie  curds  scumd 
from  the  whey  of  a  new-milke  cheese,  then  thickened  [etc.]. 
1845  H.  WHITE  in  Jntl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  VI.  i.  121  The  last 
skimmings  are  termed  fleetings,  and  are  generally  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  servants.  1873  E.  SMITH  Foods  329  When 
butter-milk  is  added  to  boiling  whey,  .a  soft  curd  is  thrown 
down.  This  mixture  is  called  fleetings  in  Wales. 

2.  atlrib.an&Comb.,as  fleeting-dish,a  dish  used 
for  skimming  cream   from  milk ;    fleeting-milk, 
skim-milk  ;  in  <      "    ' 


Abp.  Williams  i.  (16921 19  It  was  the  *flitting  milk  of  a  poor 
v  icarage,  the  parsonage  tithes  being  scumm'd  from  it. 

Fleeting  (flrtirj),  vbl.  sb?  [f.  FLEET  sbl  + 
-ING  1.]  A  particular  kind  of  trawling  (see  quot.) 

l884  Daily  News  18  Sept.  5/2  The  new  '  fleeting  '  system, 
by  which  fishing  boats  are  now  kept  at  sea  for  a  consider- 
able time  while  fast  steamers  ply  between  them  and  the 
shore,  carrying  the  fish  as  they  are  caught. 

tFlee-ting,  vbl.  sb*  Obs.  [f.  FLEET  rf.«] 
Confinement  in  the  Fleet  Prison. 

1589  SIR  T.  SMITH  Comm.  Engl.  m.  iv.  121  After  they 
had.  .bin  well  disciplined  as  -well  by  wordes,  as  by  fleeting  a 
while.  1592  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  iii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  1. 183 
And  that  was  all  the  Fleeting,  that  euer  I  felt. 


FLEETING. 

Fleeting  ;fl/"tirj),///.  a.  [f.  FLEET z>.i  +  -INO2.] 
That  fleets,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

f  1.  Floating;  of  a  fish:  Swimming.  Obs. 

a  1000  Ctfiiiiwn's  Gen.  1447  (Gr.)  Se  feond  jespenrn  fleo- 
tende  hreaw.  1340-70  A  It-x.  ff  Dimi.  491  pe  fletinge  fihs  bat 
in  be  foin  lepen.  1578  LYTR  Dodoens  \.  Ixxi.  106  Amongst 
the  fleeting  herbes  there  is  also  a  certayne  herbe  which 
some  call  Water  Lyverworte. 

f  2.  That  moves  constantly,  shifting,  unstable, 
wandering ;  hence  of  a  person  or  his  attributes : 
Changeable,  fickle,  inconstant,  vacillating.  Obs. 

a  1225  A  ncr.  R.  76  Mid  te  fleotinde  word,  to  fleoteS  be  heorte. 
c  1374 CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  iii.  (Camb.  MS.)  6  Fleetynge  Errour. 
1413  Pilgr.  Senile  (Caxton  1483)  i.  iii.  4  The  fletyng  ayer 
geuyth  place  to  the  flyght  of  byrdes.  1553  J.  WILSON 
Rkrt.  ( 1580)  3  Preachers,  must  now  and  then  plaie  the 
fooles  in  the  pulpit,  to  serve  the  tickle  eares  of  their  fletyng 
audience.  1592  GREENE  Groat's  W.  Wit  (1617)  15  If  I  finde 
thee  firme,  Lamilia  will  bee  faithful! :  if  fleeting,  she  must 
..  be  infortunate.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  v.  li.  240  The 
fleeting  Moone  No  Planet  is  of  mine.  1649  MILTON  Eikon. 
ii.  17  Of  such  a  variable  and  fleeting  conscience  what  hold 
can  be  tak'n  ?  1630  FULLER  Pisgah  i.  424  Their  wonder, 
that  so  firm  a  fabrick  should  stand  on  so  fleeting  a  foun- 
dation. 

+  8.  Flowing;  fluid.  Fleeting  sacrifices:  drink 
offerings.  Obs. 

naoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  177  Wat  is  folc  bute  fletende 
water.  1388  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxv.  29  Cuppis  . .  in  whiche 
fletynge  sacrifices  schulen  be  offrid.  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
de  P.  R.  vi.  xxii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Drynke  is  a  fletynge  sub- 
staunce  nedful  to  be  fedynge  of  a  beste.  1:1420  Liber 
Cocontm  (1862)  54  Take  ryse  and  fletande  fignade.  1567 
TURBERV.  Efitaphes,  &c.  (1870)  175  So  stands  the  foole  by 
fleeting  floud.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  594  The 
slipp'ry  God  will.. In  fleeting  Streams  attempt  to  slide 
away. 

4.  Passing  swiftly  by.     Chiefly  of  life  or  time. 

f  1600  SKAKS.  Sonn.  xcvii,  Thee,  the  pleasure^  of  the 
fleeting  yeare.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Persiiis'  Sat.  i.  Wks. 
17  30  I.  53  Thy  fleeting  years  of  youth  will  soon  be  gone. 
1811  W.  R.  SPENCER  Poems  193  'Tis  pain  to  part  For  e'en 
one  fleeting  night.  1862  STANLEY  Jnv.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  viii. 
169  The  fleeting  generations  of  man. 

0.  Passing  or  gliding  swiftly  away. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  722  She  said,  and  frorn  his 
Eyes  the  fleeting  Fair  Retir'd  like  subtle  Smoke  dissolv'd 
in  Air.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  On  the  Beauties  Wks.  1730  I.  44 
Scarcely  my  breast  my  fleeting  soul  retains.  1797  MRS. 
RADCLIFFF.  Italian  xvii.  (1824)  619  He  followed  tneir  fleet- 
ing figures.  1848  MRS.  JAMKSON  Sacr.  ff  Leg.  Art  3  To 
catch  the  fleeting  soul  of  the  triumphant  martyr. 

6.  Existing  for  a  brief  period  ;  not  permanent  or 
enduring  ;  transitory,  passing,  fading. 

1563  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs  (Arb.)  73  Beholde  this  fletyng 
world  how  al  things  fade.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  741  O 
fleeting  joyes  Of  Paradise.  1771  GRAY  Let.  24  May,  Poems 
(1775)  395,  I  have  indeed  a  short  one  [journal],  .that  serves 
torecal  and  fix  the  fleeting  images  of  these  things.  1875 
JOWFTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  30  Pleasure  the  most  fleeting  of 
all  things. 

Hence  riee  tingly  adv.,  Flee'tingness. 

1700  BERKELEY  Th.  Vision  f  156  The  perpetual  mutability 
and  fleetingness  of  those  immediate  objects  of  sight.  1842 
MANNING  Serm.  Faithf.  Departed  (1848)  I.  309  Poets 
were  wont  to  bewail  the  fleetingness  of  life.  1883  M.  K. 
MACMILLAN  Let.  23  Oct.,  I  have  read,  fleetingly,  a  very 
considerable  section  of  his  prose  writings. 

Fleetly  (flrtli),  adv.  [f.  FLEET  a.1  +  -LY  2.] 
Swiftly,  quickly  ;  also  comb.,  as  fleetly-mounted. 

1598  FLORID,  Snellamcntc,  swiftlie,  nimblie,  fleetlie.  1814 
SCOTT  Wav.  xviii,  As  fleetly  as  a  roe.  1874  HOLLAND 
Mistr.  Manse  vii.  40  Full  fleetly  sped  the  morning  hours. 
1876-7  J.  GRANT  Hist.  India  I.  xxiii.  122/1  Lightly-armed 
and  fleetly-mounted  horsemen. 

Fleetness  (flf'tni-s).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  fleet. 

1.  Swiftness. 


Horse.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  ff  Pal.  viii.  321  The  fleetness 
of  foot,  with  which,  .he  outran  the  chariot  of  Ahab. 

2.  Transitoriness. 

1727  BAILEY,  vol.  II,  Fleetness,  fleeting  Quality.  1863 
I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery  11.  xxiv.  (1874)  95  All  their  notes 
..Are  of  our  fleetness  sighing,  And  singing  of  our  dying. 

Fleety  (flfti),  a.  rare.  [f.  FLEET  a.l+  -Y'.] 
=  FLKET  a.1  I. 

1841  Tail's  Mag.  VIII.  572  The  rustle  of  thy  fleety  foot 
Upon  my  ear  doth  fall. 

Fleg  (fieg\  sb.1  Sc.  [f.  FLEG  v.1]  A  fright, 
scare.  Cf.  FLEY  sb. 

1721  RAMSAY  Ricky  ff  Sandy  9  Or  has  some  Bogle-bo. . 
gi'en  ye  a  fleg.    1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xviii,  '  I  got  a  fleg, 
and  was  ready  to  jump  out  o'  my  skin.' 

Fleg  (fleg),  sbl  Sc.  [Onomatopoeic ;  cf.  fling] 
A  random  blow  or  kick,  a  stroke. 

1722  HAMILTON  Wallace  III.  i.  (1822)  45  He.  .Syn  at  the 
loon  a  fearfull  Fleg  let  flee,  That  from  his  Rumple  shear'd 
away  his  Thigh.   1785  BURNS  Epist.  to  jf.  I.apraik  21  Apr. 
ix,  She's  [Fortune's]  gien  me  mony  a  jirt,  an'  fleg. 

Fleg  (fleg),  vl  Sc.  [The  normal  Sc.  form  of 
QlL.flecgan  to  put  to  flight,  of  which  one  example 
is  known,  if  the  reading  of  the  MS.  be  correct.  If 
not  an  error  for  fligan  (see  FLEY  v.),  it  may  perh. 
be  a  variant  of  that  word,  with  abnormal  doubled 
palatal  and  shortening  of  the  vowel,  as  in  reccan 
to  reck,  var.  oirccan  (\—*rokjatf}.~\ 

trans.  To  frighten,  scare. 

1724  RAMSAY  Gent.  Shef.  K.  i,  We'll  fleg  him  sae,  he'll 
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mint  nae  mair  to  gnn£  A  conjuring  to  do  a  lassie  wrang. 
1889  HAHRII-:  //VW.  V'/irtettf.s  xv.  141  'That  was  strong  Ian- 
c;iiace  ',  said  Hcndry,  '  but  lie  would  be  wantin'  to  fleg  her?' 

Fleg  (  fleg),  v.*  Sc.  [?var.  of  FLA(;Z>.,  FLKCK  s>.2] 
intr.  To  flee,  run  off;  to  fly  away.  Also  with  off. 

1789  DAVIDSON  Seasons  25  [The  lambs]  round  a  tammock 
wheel,  an',  fleggin,  toss  The  moudy-hillan  to  the  air  in  stoor. 
fl'id.  76  Nelly.  -atTwi'  Gib  the  Mason  Flegg'd  fast,  that  day. 
1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  170  'The  solan,  .flegged  aff  about 
the  roundness  of  the  craig.' 

Flegge,  var.  of  FLEDGE  a.  Obs. 

Fleg(h,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  FLEE  v.  ;  Sc.  var.  of  FLEA. 

Flegm,  var.  of  FLEAM. 

Flegm,  Flegm-  :  see  PHLEGM,  PHLEGM-. 

Fleiche,  -sche,  -tsche,  var,  ff.  of  FLEECH  v. 

Fleicht,  obs.  f.  of  FLITE. 

Field,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  FLAY. 

Fleigh,  dial.  f.  of  FLAKE,  FLEA. 

Fleighter,  var.  of  FLICHTEB  v.  Sc. 

Fleih,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  FLEE. 

Fleil(e,  -yle,  obs.  ff.  of  FLAIL. 

Fleine,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  FLAY. 

Flelngall.  [Prob.  a  spurious  word,  arising  from 
a  misprint  in  Topsell  for  steingall,  the  Ger.  name 
of  this  bird  ;  seeStANiEL,  STONEGALL.]  An  alleged 
name  of  the  kestrel. 

1607  TOPSELL  Serpents  89  Those  kind  of  Hawkes  which 
are  called  Kaistrells  or  Fleingalls.  1611  COTGR.,  Crecerclle, 
a  Kestrell,  Fleingall.  1847  in  HALLIWELL.  1885  SWAINSON 
Prov.  Names  Birds  140  Fleingall,  i.  e.  Fly  in  gale. 

Fleir(e,  obs.  form  of  FLEER. 

t  Fleke,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [?  f.  flekc,  FLAKE  sb.  ' 
hurdle.]  trans.  ?  To  cover  with  hurdles. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNF.  Chron.  (1810)  241  Botes  he  toke..  be 
sides  togidere  knytte  .  .  pel  fleked  bam  ouerthuert  .  .  Ouer 
be  water,  .was  so  ordeynd  a  brigge. 

Fleke,  obs.  form  of  FLAKE. 

Flek(k)er,  -ir,  obs.  ff.  of  FLICKER. 

Flem  e,  obs.  var.  of  FLEAM. 

t  Fleine,  sb.\  Obs.  Forms  :  I  fliema,  fle'ma, 
flyroa,  2-4  fleme,  3  flseme.  [QTL.fllema  (:—  earlier 
*j?t'amja),  f.  fleam  :  see  next.]  A  fugitive,  exile, 
outlaw. 

a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  1020  (Gr.)  pu  flema  scealt  widlast 
wrecan.  c  1000  J^ELFRIC  Gen.  iv.  12  pu..bist  flyma  zeond 
ealle  eorban.  c  1175  Latub.  Horn.  157  We  wunieo  here 
alse  fleme.  c  1205  LAY.  5952  Alle  be  flacmen  be  iflowe  bu5 
of  Rome,  c  1303  St.  Dnnstan  101  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  37 
He  drof  him  out  of  Engelond  :  and  let  him  grede  fleme. 

t  Fleme,  sb?  Obs.  Forms  :  I  flfiarn,  3  flem, 
(vlem),  fleom,  (flsem,  fleam),  3-4  fleme.  [OE. 
fleam  str.  masc.  :—  OTeut.  type*//a«/w«o-,  f.flauft- 
ablaut-var.  vtpleuh-  to  FLEE.]  Flight  ;  exile. 

Beowulf  2889  (Gf.)  Sy5San  asSelingas  .  .  xefricjean  fleam 
eowerne.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  149  We  ben  here  alle  on 
fleme.  c  1205  LAY.  6407  He  turnede  to  fleme.  Ibhl.  24070 
Ofte  he  ulem  makede.  c  1300  K.  A/is.  4341  So  they  hadde 
take  fleme. 

t  Fleme,  v.  Obs.  From  1  6th  c.  chiefly  Sc. 
Forms  :  I  flfeman,  flyman,  flyman,  3  fltemen, 
fleman,  -en,  fleomen,  Orm.  flemmenn,  smith. 
vlemen,  4-5  flem,  4-7  fleeme,  fleme,  (4  flemme, 
flemon,  7'fleame).  [OE.  flleman  (:—  earlier 
*fl{amjaif],  i.  fleam  :  see  prec.  Cf.  ON.Jf&ma.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  to  flee,  put  to  flight  ;  to  drive 
away,  drive  out,  chase  ;  hence,  to  banish,  exile  ; 
rarely,  to  reject  (a  proposal).  Also,  to  fleme  away, 
otit,  to  flight,  a.  simply. 

a  looo  Cxdmmfs  Gen.  2115  (Gr.)  Ac  hie  god  flymde. 
c  1200  ORMIN  8242  Augustuss  .  .  bait  flemmde  himm  ut. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  29022  (Cott.)  Fasting  flemes  flexsli  sakes. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  328  po  bat  fled,  bei  flemed 
als  )«  kynges  felons.  1:1400  Destr.  Troy  12377  And  I  .. 
Thus  am  flemyt  to  flight  thurgh  his  false  caste,  c  1423 
Festivals  of  Ch.  183  in  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  216  He  will  not 
flyte,  But  flemon  all  bi  foos  away,  a  1450  Le  Marie  Arth. 
2673  He  were  a  fole  .  .  So  feyr  forwardys  for  to  fleme. 
1496  Dives  *  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  v.  xiv.  215/1  God  sayd  to 
Caym  .  .  Thou  shall  be  wanderynge  &  flemed  upon  erth. 
1553  KENNEDY  Coiitp.  Tract,  in  IV'odr.  Soc.  Misc.  (1844) 
152  Geve  the  Kirk  had  the  auld  ancient  libertie,  than  sulde 
all  heresies  be  demit.  1378  Scot.  Poems  i6//j  C.  II.  171  They 

.  .  flemit  them  full  sair.  16..  Merline  1624  in  Furniv. 
Percy  Folio  I.  472  The  heyres  that  thou  didst  fleame  With 
wrong  out  of  the  realme.  1814  SCOTT  \Vav.  ix,  '  He  help'd 
Miss  Rose  when  she  was  flemit  with  the  Laird  of  Killan- 
cureit's  new  English  bull.' 
b.  Const,  from,  of  (  =  aut  of),  out  of;  rarely 


87  pis  la^e  [circumcisio]  flemeS 


with  ellipsis  of  prep. 
ciioo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
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this  contree.     1494  FAjrrA»CAr»».TI.CCuli.  229  Algarus  was 
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doughtye  Man  that  hee  had  fleemed  out  of  the  Land. 

2.  intr.  To  flee,  run  away.  rare-1. 

ci3oo  A".  A  Us.  3348  He  is  the  furste  with  sweord  that 
remith  ;  Thou  art  the  furste  with  hors  that  flemeth. 

Hence  Plemed///.  a. ;  Ple'mlnsr  vlil.  sb.  Also 
Fle'mer,  one  who  puts  to  flight. 

c  1205  LAY.  7733  Alle  eowre  flemede  men.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  18626  (Golt.)  Lang  might  adam  thine  be  space  Of  fleming 
fra  bat  lauerd  face,  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  884  Dul- 
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carnon  clepid  is  '  flemyng  of  wrecchis  '.  c  1386  —  Man  of 
Laws  T.  362  Flemer  of  fcendes.  13..  Minor  Poems  fr. 
I  ',»-;;<]«  MS.  xxiii.  483  Went  forb  A-pilgrimage  And  be 
flemed  visyted.  1496  Dives  <y  l'nitf>.  (W.  de  W.)  vii.  vi. 
284/1  He  called  them  theues  &  outlawes  &  flemyd  men. 
15.  .  Ragman  Roll  169  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  76  Constant  in 
vcrtu,  flemer  of  malyce. 

Fle'Jiiensfirtll.  [One  of  the  many  corrupt 
forms  (see  quots.)  of  OE.  flymena  fyrmS,  lit. 
'  entertainment  of  fugitives  '.] 

1.  A  term  of  OE.  law,  prob.  meaning  the  offence 
of  entertaining  a  banished  person,  and  hence  the 
king's  right  of  exacting  a  penalty  for  this  offence. 
The  word  was  prob.  not  understood  after  the  OE. 
period,  but  was  preserved  in  formal  enumerations 
of  the  rights  pertaining  to  the  king.  The  explana- 
tions in  the  quots.  are  the  conjectures  of  legal  anti- 
quaries. A  synonymous  term  flyman  feorm  (see 
FARM  sb\~}  occurs,  in  OE.  laws,  and  is  cited  in 
various  corrupt  forms  in  law-books. 

c  1020  Secular  Laws  Cnni  c.  12  (Thorpe  1840)  164  Dis 
syndon  ba  gerihta  be  se  cyning  ah  ofer  call  men  on 
Wessexan,  bzet  is  .  .  flymena-fyrnioe.  c  1250  Gloss.  Lam 
Terms  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  33  Fremenfremthe,  cliatel  de  futif. 
1672  MANLEY  Coivell's  Interpr.,  Flemenes-firinth,  But 
more  truly  Flymena  frymthe  ..  signifies  the  relieving  of 
a  Fugitive.  This  word  is  variously  written  in  old  Charters, 
as  Flemeneferd,  Fleraenefrit,  Flemenefremith,  Flemanisflit, 
Flemenewurd,  Fremenefenda,  and  Flemenesfricthe.  Ibid., 
Flentenesf  rente  and  Flemenesfrenthe  are  said  to  be  the 
Chattels  of  Fugitives. 

U  2.  Misused  for  :  An  asylum  for  outlaws. 

1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  iv.  xxiv,  To  make  your  towers 
a  flemen's-firth. 

Flemengo,  obs.  form  of  FLAMINGO. 

Fleming  (fle-mirj)  l.  Also  5-6  flem(m)yng(e, 
6-7  flemming(e,  7  fleminfe.  [a  MDn.  Vl&ming 
(cf.  ON.  Flxmingr,  OHG.  Flaming,  med.L. 
Flamingiis,  Sp.  Flamenco,  Pg.  Flamengo,  Pr. 
Flamenc,  Fr.  Flamand},  f.  Fl&m-  (whence  Flan- 
ders) +  suffix  -ING  3.] 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Flanders. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  105  Where  Flemynges  began  on 
me  for  to  cry,  '  Master,  what  will  you  copen  or  by  ?  '  1574 
R.  SCOT  Hop  Card.  (1578)  8  The  more  paynes  you  take.  . 
the  nearer  you  resemble  the  trade  of  the  Flemming.  c  1645 
HOWFLL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  30  Charles  the  Emperor,  .being  a 
Flemin  born.  1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854) 
645  The  Flemings,  invited  over,  .by  Edward  III.,  gave  the 
first  great  impulse  to  the  woollen  manufacture. 

t  2.  A  Flemish  vessel.  Obs. 

«S9S  DRAKE  Voy.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  7  We  met  with  a  small 
flemminge  bounde  for  the  streights. 

3.  attrib.  quasi-a/^/'.  passing  into  adj. 

1561  Child  Marriages  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  70  A  paire  of  Flemynge 
knyves.  1588  Extracts  Burgh  Rcc.^Mdin.  8  May,  The 
twa  Flemyng  wobsters  dwelland  within  this  burgh.  _  1656 
BEN  ISRAEL  b'ind.  Jitdzorwn  3  Some  Flemine  Christians. 

t  Fle'miug  -.  Obs.  rare.  Also  8  flemming. 
[Strictly  only  a  use  of  prec.,  the  continental  names 
of  the  flamingo  (Sp.  flamenco,  Fr.  flamanf)  being 
popularly  confused  with  the  homophones  =  FLEM- 
ING', and  hence  rendered  by  the  same  word.  (In 
quot.  1591  prob.  FLEMING!  Was  intended.)]  = 
FLAMINGO. 

[1530  PALSGR.,  Flemmyng,  jlammant.  1591  PERCIVALI. 
Sp.  Diet.,  Flamenco,  a  fleming,  a  kinde  of  birde  like  a 
shoueler.J  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  lix.  (1737)  244  Flem- 
mings,  Cignets. 

Fle'ming  3.  dial.  In  7  flemminge.  A  local 
name  of  the  soft  clam  (Mya  arenarid). 

1603  OWEN  Pembrokesh.  (1892)  126  Cockles,  fflemminges, 
welkes.  [Still  in  local  use.  (Editor's  note).] 

t  Fleming-lanche.  Obs.  Sc.  [f.  FLEMING  i 
+  laiuhe,  Sc.  form  of  LAW.]  An  old  Scotch  law 
which  allowed  the  Flemings  who  settled  in  Scotland 
the  practice  of  their  own  usages. 

1629  in  W.  Robertson  Index  Rec.  Charters  (1798)  61 
Carta  to  John  Marr  .  .  una  cum  Lege  Flemynga  dicitur 
Fleming  Lauche.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  735 
The  Flemings  ..  behaved  so  quietly,  as  to  be  allowed  the 

ractice  of  their  own  usages,  by  the  name  of  Fleming- 

uche,  in  the  nature  of  a  special  custom. 

Flemish,  (fle-mip,  a.  Also  5  Plemis,  5-0 
Flemys,  6-8  Flemmish(e.  [ad.  MDu.  Vlaemisch, 
(Du.  VlaamscK)  :  see  FLEMING  i  and  -ISH.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Flanders  or  its  inhabitants. 
For  Flemish  ell,  rider  :  see  the  sbs. 

1488  in  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  I.  79  Item,  fyftene  Flemis 
ridaris.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14  A  piece  of  flemmishe 
mony  called  an  Englyshe.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Huso.  i. 
iii.  (16681  33  The  best  Stallion  to  beget  horses  for  the  Coach 
is  the  Flemish.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  240  The  best 
sort  of  these  are  brought  from  Holland  .  .  and  are  called 
Flemmish  Pan-Tiles.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  '/rait.  (1760  II. 
385  Alexander  duke  of  Parma,  who  signalized  himself  in  the 
Flemish  wars.  1865  MRS,  PALLISER  Lace  vii.  99  The  old 
Flemish  laces  are  of  great  beauty. 
b.  absol.  The  Flemish  language. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Flemish,  or  the  Flemish  tongue, 
is  that  which  we  otherwise  call  Low-Dutch.  1881  Encycl. 
Brit.  XII.  85  Flemish  or  South  Dutch. 

2.  Resembling  a  Fleming  in  habits  and  behaviour. 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  it.  i.  23  This  Flemish  drunkard. 

3.  Comb.,  Flemish  account,  an  unsatisfactory 
account,  one  showing  a  deficit  ;   Flemish  bond 
(see  BOND  sl>.1  13)  ;   Flemish  brick  (see  quot. 
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1842)  ;  Flemish  coil  (see  COIL  sW  i) ;  hence 
Flemish-coil  v.,  to  lay  up  (a  rope)  in  a  Flemish 
coil;  Flemish  eye,  Naiit.  (see  quot.  1867); 
Flemish  fake,  Naut.  (see  qnot.) ;  Flemish  horse, 
Nnut.  a  foot-rope  at  the  yard-arms  of  topsail -yards; 
Flemish  point,  stitch  (see  quots.). 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Viilg.  Tongue,  *  Flemish  account,  a  losing 
or  bad  account.  1790  HERBERT  Typogr.  Antiq.  III.  1773, 
I  am  very  much  afraid  my  kind  friend  received  but  a 
Flemish  account  of  his  Caxtons.  1774  in  Archzol.  (1777) 
IV.  106  The  ^Flemish  bond  . .  is  the  strongest  as  well  as 
the  oldest  regular  bond  used  in  building.  1890  RIMMF.R 
Summer  Rambles  Manch.  35  Red  '  Dutch '  bricks  in 
'  Flemish  bond '.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  ** Flemish  Bricks. 
1842  GWILT  Eticycl.  Archil.  Gloss.,  Flemish  Bricks,  a 
species  of  brick  used  for  paving  . .  they  were  originally 
imported  from  Flanders,  are  of  a  yellowish  colour  and 
harder  than  common  brick.  1841  R.  H.  DANA  Seaman's 
Man.  ro6  This  is  called  a*Flemish  coil.  i878W.  C.  RUSSELL 
Wreck  Grosvenor  ii.  (1885)  n  Ordinary  seamen,  whom  he 
had  set  to  work  to  *flemish-coil  the  ropes  along  the  deck. 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxxv.  134  The  knots,  "Flemish 
eyes,  splices.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Flemish  eye, 
a  kind  of  eye-splice  in  which  the  ends  are  scraped  down, 
tapered,  passed  oppositely,  marled,  and  served  over  with 
spun  yarn.  Ibid.,  *Flemish  Fake,  a  method  of  coiling 
a  rope  that  runs  freely  when  let  go  . .  Each  bend  is  slipped 
under  the  last,  and  the  whole  rendered  flat  and  solid  to 
walk  on.  1841  R.  H.  DANA  Seaman's  Man.  105  *  Flemish' 
iwrse.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needleiuork, 
*Flemish  Point,  a  Guipure  Lace,  also  known  as  Point  de 
Brabant.  Ibid.,  ^Flemish  Stitch,  one  of  the  Fillings  in 
Honiton  Lace. 
Flemish  (fle-mif),  ».l  Naut.  [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  coil  or  lay  up  (a  rope  "I  in  a  Flemish 
coil  (see  prec.  3).     Also  to  flemish  dmvn. 

1832  MARRYAT  a.  Forster  xi,  The  ropes  [had  been] 
flemished  down  on  deck.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailors  IVord-bk. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  lVord-bk.,  Flemishing,  a  forcing  or 
scoring  of  the  planks. 

Flemish  (fiVmip,  v.2  intr.  Of  a  hound  : 
To  make  a  quivering  movement  with  the  tail  and 
body,  while  searching  for  the  trail ;  to  feather. 

1857  KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  xviii,  '  I  thought  they 
beauties  starns  weren't  flemishing  for  nowt.'  Ibid.,  The 
hounds  have  overrun  the  scent,  and  are  back  again,  flem- 
ishing about  the  plashed  fence  on  the  river  brink. 

Plemy,  Flench,  obs.  ff.  PHLEGMY,  FLINCH. 
Flench,  flinch,  flense  (flenj,  flinj,  flens),  v. 

Also  flenee,flinse.  [a.  Viz.. flense  of  same  meaning; 
the  word  with  wider  application  is  found  in  Norw. 
osflinsa,  flunsa  to  flay,  tear  off.] 

1.  trans.  To  cut  up  and  slice  the  fat  from  (a 
whale  or  flayed  seal);  to  slice  (the  blubber)  from 
the  bones  of  the  whale. 

1814  SCOTT  To  Dk.  Biiccleugh  13  Aug.  in  Lockhart,  The 
Islesmen  of  Sanda  were  . .  flinching  . .  the  blubber  to  boil. 
1820  SCORF.SBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  292  Before  a  whale  can 
be  flensed,  as  the  operation  of  taking  off  the  fat  and  whale- 
bone is  called.  1823  MANBY  Voy.  Greenl.  65  For  the  pur- 
pose of '  flinsing '  or  stripping  it  of  its  blubber.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailors  Word-bk.,  Flense. 

2.  To  flay  or  skin  (a  seal) ;  to  strip  off  (the  skin 
of  a  seal). 

1874  MARKHAM  Whaling  Cruise  ii.  33  The  marvellous 
rapidity,  .with  which  our  men  would  skin,  or  as  it  is  termed, 
'flinch'  the  beast  [seal].  1875  CAPT.  GRAY  in  Buckland 
Log-bk.  312  The  [seal]  skins  are  then  flenched.  1881 
LESLIE  tr.  NordenskioUf  s  Voy.  Vega  iii.  1 14  The  hunter  lies 
to  at  an  ice-floe  to  flense  upon  it  a  seal  that  has  been  shot. 

Hence  Ple-nchingr,  Ple-nsinjf  vM.  sb.\  also 
Fle-ncher,  rie'nser,  one  who  flenches  or  flenses 
whales. 

1814  SCOTT  Diary  n  Aug.  in  Lockhart,  The  crew  . .  with 
their  long  flinching  knives  with  which  they  cut  up  the 
whales.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  209  The 
flensers  commence  with  the  belly  and  under  jaw.  Ibid.  II. 
3or  During  the  progress  of  the  flensing.  1874  MARKHAM 
Whaling Cruise\t.y> The cuttingup or  'flinching' of thefish. 

Fle-nch-gut,fle-ns-gnt.  [f.prec.vb.  +  GUT.] 

The  place  on  board,  usually  the  hold,  where  the 
blubber  of  a  whale,  cut  up  in  long  slices,  is  stored 
before  barrelling ;  also  applied  to'the  blubber  itself. 

1808  JAMIESON,  Flench-gut,  the  blubber  of  a  whale  laid 
out  in  long  slices,  before  being  put  into  casks.  1820 
SCORESBY -Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  304  When  the  flens-gut  is 

•ci?  W       blubber.     1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk. 

Flenders,  obs.  form  of  FLINDERS. 

Flene,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  FLAT. 

Fleng(e,  Flent,  obs.  ff.  FLING,  FLINT. 

Fleobotoraie,  obs.  form  of  PHLEBOTOMY. 

Fleoure,  -owre,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  FLAVOUR. 
rr(  rHrd-  OI'S'  Forms  :  '  fleard,  3  fleerd,  flerd. 
G?1  fle,ard>  aPP-  cognate  with  the  synonymous 
UN.  Ms*  str.  fern.,  though  the  vowels  do   not 


herodes  fox  and  flerd. 

Flere,  flerye,  obs.  ff.  FLEER. 

t  Flerk,  v.  Obs.  AlsoSflirk.  [Onomatopoeic  ; 
cf.  fl,ck,  flirt,  jerk.]  intr.  To  make  a  jerkine 
movement.  Hence  Flerk  sb. ,  a  jerk.  Ple'rking 
///.  a.,  jerking,  twitching. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  it.  iv.   Troplieis  348  With 
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[    sudden  flerk  the  fatale  hemp  lets  goe  The  humming  Flint. 

,  1620  Z.  BOYD  Zion's  Flir.vers  (1855)  134  With  sudden  flerk 
'    the  hempe  Me  nowe  let  goe.     1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4768/4 

Stolen.  .Cart  Mare. .Saddle  Backed,  and  a  flirking  Tail. 

Flerry  (He-ri),  v.    trans.  To  split  (slate).  Also 
I    intr.  for  refl.  of  the  slate  itself.     Hence  Ple'rry- 

inff  vbl.  sb. 

1865  J.  T.  F.  TURNER  Slate  Quarries  13  The  better  the 
I    quality  of  the  slate,  the  easier  will  it  flerry,  and  also  cleave. 

Ibid.,  This  peculiar  operation  is  called  '  flerrying '. 

Flert,  obs.  form  of  FLIRT. 
Flesh  (flej),rf.  Forms:  I  fliiesc,  flsec,  (2 flee, 
flesce),  3  flsesoe,  flses(h,  flexs(s,  fless(e,  4  south. 
vlesse,  3-4  fles,  flei(e)s,  fle(y)hs,  4-5  fleisch, 
3-5  fle(c"che,  flesoh(e,  3  south,  vlesche,  (3  flashe, 
fleschs,  4  flesohseh),  3-6  flessh(e,  (4  fleisshe), 
4-6  fleshe,  (6  fleash,  flehsse,  fleszhe,  9  dial. 
flash),  4-  flesh.  [Com.  WGer.  and  Scandinavian : 
OE.  flsesc  str.  neut.  corresponds  to  OFris.  flask, 
OS.fl?sk  (Du.  vleesch~],  OHG./mr  (MHG.  vleisch, 
mo&.G&.fleiscli),  of  the  same  meaning,  ON.  flesk 
with  shortened  vowel  (Sw.  flask.  Da.  flesk),  swine's 
flesh,  pork,  bacon :— OTeut.  *flaiskoz-t  -in-  (or 
possibly^/-). 

No  satisfactory  cognates  have  been  discovered  either  in 
Teut.  or  in  the  related  langs.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  specific  Scandinavian  sense;  which  exists  in  some  Eng. 
dialects  where  ON.  influence  is  out  of  the  question  (see, 
e.g.,  the  West  Cornwall  Glossary),  is  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  that  the  occasional  OE.  termjlxc  repre- 
sents the  primary  word  elsewhere  replaced  by  a  derivative 
with  suffix  ~sk-.  On  this  hypothesis  the  word  might  be 
related  to  OE.  flicce,  FLITCH.  But  general  analogy  rather 
indicates  the  priority  of  the  wider  sense  found  in  Eng.  and 
German ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  OE.  Jlxc  is  an 
inaccurate  spelling,  or  at  most  a  dialectal  phonetic  alter- 
ation, of  the  ordinary  fixsc.  The  shortening  of  the  OE. 
long  vowel  before  5  followed  by  another  cons,  is  normal.] 

I.  As  a  material  substance. 
1.  The  soft  substance,  esp.  the  muscular  parts,  of 
an  animal  body ;  that  which  covers  the  framework 
of  bones  and  is  enclosed  by  the  skin.     Raw  flesh  : 
that  exposed  by  removal  or  fissure  of  the  skin. 

c  1000  &LFRIC  Gen.  ii.  23  £>is  ys  nu  ban  of  minum  banum 
&  fljesc  of  minum  flaesce.  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  2089  Fugeles 
sulen  3i  fleis  to-teren.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  de  P.  R.  v.  i. 
(1495)  100  The  heed  hath  lytill  flessh  and  lytyll  fatnesse. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cinirg.  218  If  he  be  strong  &  ful  of 
fleisch.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  in.  i.  54,  I  am  sure  if  he 
forfaite,  thou  wilt  not  take  his  flesh.  1611  BIBLE  Lev.  xiii. 
10  If.  .there  be  quicke  raw  flesh,  a  1688  BUNYAN  Heavenly 
Footman  (1886)  164  His.  .sins,  that  stick  as  close  to  him  as 
the  flesh  sticks  to  the  bones.  1750  LADY  LUXBOROUGII 
Lett,  to  Shenstone  13  May,  One  [wound]  just  above  my 
knee  ..  New  flesh  must  grow  there.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci 
in.  i.  22  It.  .eats  into  my  sinews,  and  dissolves  My  flesh  to 
a  pollution. 

b.  Often  in  connexion  with  or  contrast  to  bone, 
fell,  or  skin. 

c  loco  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxiv.  39  Cast  naif  b  flxsc  &  ban. 
c  1220  Bestiary  136  His  fel  he  3cr  Iete3  ;  his  fles  forS  crepeS. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288  +  449  (Cott.)  Spirit  has  nauther  flesch 
ne  bone.  1382  WYCLIFZ,«>.  ix.  ii  The  flesh  forsothe,  and 
the  skynne  of  it  [calf]  . .  he  brent,  a  1400  Prymer  (1891) 
79  With  skyn  and  fleschsches  thou  clothedest  me.  a  1577 
GASCOICNE  Wks.  (1587)  36  To  search  between  the  fel  and 
the  flesh  for  fardings.  1611  BIBLE  Ezek.  xxxvii.  8  The 
sinews  and  the  flesh  came  vp  vpon  them  [bones],  and  the 
skin  couered  them  aboue. 

c.  Flesh  and  fell:  the  whole  substance  of  the 
body;  hence  as  quasi-a</w$.  phrase:  entirely.     (To 
raise  or  rise    in  flesh  and  fell,  rarely  in  flesh  and 
bone  :  in  bodily  form.     Cf.  Fr.  en  chair  et  en  os. 
(fair)  of  flesh  and  fell:  in  form  and  complexion. 
Obs.  exc.  arch. 

c  looo  ^LFRIC  Exoi.  xxix.  14  pa:s  cealfes  flaesc  and  fell.  . 
bu  bzrnst.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  287  He  was  . .  vayr  of 
fless  &  felle.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26564  (Colt.)  To  rise  in 
flexss  and  ban.  £1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B.)  223 
Vp  he  rose  in  flesshe  &  felle  bo  thryd  day.  ,71440  Sir 
F.glam.  29  Crystyabelle,  A  feyre  thynge  of  flesche  and  felle 
1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  24  The  good  yeares  shall  deuoure 
them,  flesh  and  fell.  1840  BROWNING  Sordello  n.  300  Men 
burned  Taurello's  entire  household,  flesh  and  fell. 

d.  Proud  flesh:  the  overgrowth  of  the  granu- 
lations which  spring  upon  a  wound.     Also^f^. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoitis  vi.  Ixviii.  746  The  same  [oakgalls]  doth 
..  consume  away  superfluous  and  prowde  fleshe.  1644 
LOVELACE  Poems  28  The  anger  of  her  eye,  Had  wrought 
some  proud-flesh  by  it.  1686  W .  HARRIS  tr.  Lemery's  Course 
Chym.  (ed.  2)  171  This  Sublimate  . .  eats  proud  flesh  and 
cleanses  old  Ulcers.  1848  CARPENTER  Anini.  Pays.  302  The 
sprouting  forth  of  a  rapidly-growing  tissue  commonly  known 
as  proud-flesh. 

e.  phr.    To  make  one's  flesh  creep,  etc. 

1727,  1840  [see  CREEP  v.  6].  1715  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph. 
I.  l,  A  . .  dream  . .  1  hat  gars  my  flesh  a'  creep  yet  with  the 
fright.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II.  252  A  cold— 
a  creeping  of  the  flesh— like  that. 

f.  In,  or  with  reference  to,  the  Biblical  phrase 
a  heart  of  flesh ',  i.e.  a  heart  capable  of  feeling, 

opposed  to  '  a  heart  of  stone '. 

1382  WYCI.IF  F.zek.  xxxvi.  26,  I  shal  take  awey  a  stonen 
herte  . .  and  I  shal  seue  to  3011  an  herte  of  fleshe.  1784 
COWPER  Task  n.  8  There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate 
heart.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  xxix,  Are  your  hearts  of 
flesh  or  stone? 

g.  In  euphemistic   phrases   with    reference    to    i 
sexual  intercourse. 


FLESH. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28475  (Cott.)  Wit  womman  knaun  and 
vnkend,  I  haue  my  fles  wit  bam  blend.  1611  SHAKS.  ll'int. 
T.  iv.  iv.  285  She  wold  not  exchange  flesh  with  one  that  lou'd 
her.  1620  Ballad  '  As  I  was  ridinge'  18  in  Furniv.  Percy 
Folio  (1867)  App.  29. 

h.   To  go  after  or  follow  strange  flesh  :  a  Bibli- 
cal expression  referring  to  unnatural  crime. 

1382  WYCLIF  Jnde  7  Sodom  and  Gomor  . .  goyng  aftir 
other  flesch.  1526  TINDALE  ibid.,  Folowed  straunge  flesshe 
[similarly  in  the  later  versions], 

2.  transf.  The  soft  pulpy  substance  of  fruit,  or  a 
plant ;  that  part  which  is  enclosed  by  the  rind,  and 
encloses  the  core  or  kernel,  esp.  when  eatable.    So 
Gr.  aapf,  L.  caro,  Fr.  chair. 

"573  BARET  Ah'.  F649  Fleash,  the  substance  vnder  the 
pille  or  rinde  of  herbs,  &c.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Hcresbach's 
Hnsb.  n.  (1586)  nob,  Reedes  for  the  most  pane  have  no 
fleshe  at  all.  1672  JOSSELYN  New  F.ng.  Rarities  57  The 
seeds  are  black,  the  flesh  or  pulpe  exceeding  juicy.  1779 
MRS.  BOSCAWEN  in  Mrs.  Delany  s  Life  fy  Corr.  Ser.  n.  II. 
489  The  seeds  are  fotind  in  several  parts  of  the  flesh.  1846 
Proc.  Benv.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  14.  174  (Agaric)  Flesh  thick, 
solid  and  firm.  1895  Seed  Catal.  (Potato)  Flesh  white, 
fine  and  floury. 

3.  Put  for :  Quantity  or  excess  of  flesh ;  hence, 
plumpness,   good  condition,  embonpoint,   esp.  in 
phrases,  to  get,  (\get  oneself  »'»\  lose  flesh;  also 
(To  be)  in  flesh:  in  good  condition,  corpulent. 
Cf.  Fr.  (Ire  en  chair. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  7f,  234  A  beautefull  Prince, 
beginninge  a  littel  to  growe  in  flesh.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  ,5- 

5«/.  v.  i.  84  Buy  food,  and  get  thy  selfe  in  flesh.  1608  Bp. 
ALL  Char.  Virtues  <f  V.  103  Hee  is  a  slave  to  envie,  and 
loseth  flesh  with  fretting.  1677  HOLYOKE  Lat.  Diet.,  To 
get  flesh,  fingiirsco.  1684  R.  H.  School  R  ecreat.  26  If  he 
be  low  of  Flesh,  .add  a  third  part  of  clean  old  Beans.  1707 
I.ond.  Gaz.  No.  4350/4  A  bay  Gelding,  well  in  Flesh.  1757 
FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1887  II.  527,  1  ..  have  not  yet  quite 
recovered  my  strength,  flesh,  or  spirits.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit. 
IV.  Ixxi,  The  widow,  being  a  little  in  flesh,  as  warmly  pro- 
tested against  walking.  1774  I.  BRYANT  Afythol.  II.  452 
Oxen  that  were  in  flesh  and  well  fed.  1885  K.  GARRETT  At 
Any  Cost  ii.  27  Its  [a  face's]  once  noble  outlines  were  blurred 
by  too  much  flesh. 

4.  The  muscular  tissue,  or  the  tissues  generally, 
of  animals,  regarded  as  an  article  of  food.     Exc. 
when  otherwise  denned   by  the  context,  always 
understood  as  excluding  fish  (see  FISH  rf.1),  and 
in  recent  use  primarily  suggesting '  butchers'  meat ', 
not    poultry,   etc.  (cf.    'fish,   flesh,   and    fowl'). 
Somewhat   arch.,   the   current  word   being   meal 
(it  survives  however  in  some  northern  dialects). 

rtgoo  Corpus  Gloss.  3135  Viscera  tost  a,  sebreded  flaesc. 
a  1154  O.  F..  Chron.  an.  1137  pa  wses  com  dsere  &  flee. 
r  1205  LAY.  19693  Neober  flies  na  no  rise  no  nanes 
cunnes  draenc.  (1290  S.  En%.  Lee.  I.  12/374  To  rosti  ase 
men  doth  fersch  flesch.  r  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  266 
Sche  schal  drinke  no  wijn  ne  etc  no  fleisch.  1472  Present- 
ments Juries  in  Snrtees  Misc.  (1890)  23  We  desyer  a  remedy 
of  our  buschers  for  sellynge  of  thar  flech.  1561-3  Act  5 
*•'-•-  x'--  *  es 


Eliz.  c.  5  §  1 1  No  maner  of  person  shall  eate  any  Fleshe  on 
the  same  [Fishe]  daye.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks. 
(Grosart)  11.277  The  puffin  that  is  halfe  fish,  halfe  flesh. 


the  same  [Fishe]  daye.     1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe' 
(Grosart)  11.273  T1)e  puffin  that  is  halfe  fish,  halfe          . 
1676  WOOD  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  341  Not  eat  a  bit  of 


flesh  from  Shrove  Tuesday  till  Easter  Day.  1752  POPE 
flor.  Sat.  n.  ii.  70  The  stomach  (. .  a  tomb  of  boil'd  and 
roast,  and  flesh  and  fish).  1771  JOHNSON  Lett,  to  Mrs. 
Titrate  19  Oct.,  Flesh  is  likewise  very  dear.  1802  FOSBROOKK 
Brit.  Monachisnt  (1843)  70  Neither  do  they  eat  of  fat  or 
flesh. 

b.  With  the  name  of  the  animal  or  other  defin- 
ing word  attached ;  also  t  in  //.  to  signify  what  is 
derived  from  various  animals. 

^825  Vesf.  Psalter  xlix.  [1.]  13  Ah  ic  eotu  flesc  ferra. 
(-1250  Gen.  ,y  EJC.  1013  Bred,  kalues  fleis,  and  flures  bred. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  175  pe  comon  of  |>e  oste 
bouht  bam  hors  flesch,  Or  mules  or  assis  roste.  1486  Bk. 
St.  A  loans  Cj  b,  Thees  sayd  fleshes  bene  goode  to  mewe 
an  hawk*.  1528  PAYNEL  Salerne  Regim.  E  ij  b,  Goottis 
fleshe.. oxe  fleshe.. be  melancolye  fleshes.  1685  P.  HENRY 
Diaries  tf  Lett.  (1882)  341,  I  am  careful  w<  I  eat,  not  Fishes 
&  Fleshes.  1865  BARING  GOI'LD  ll-'ere-wofoes  xv.  264  When 
a  wolf  has  once  tasted  human  flesh,  he  desires  to  taste  it 
again. 

t  C.  phr.  Neither  flesh  nor  flsh  :  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  "Cf.  FISH  sb.  4  c.  Obs. 

1528  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  117  Wone  that  is  nether  flesshe 
nor  fisshe,  At  all  tymes  a  commen  Iyer.  1661  BAXTER 
Mar.  Prognost.  i.  xciii.  22  Men  of  no  Zeal,  neither  Flesh 
nor  Fish. 

d.  Strange  flesh  :  unusual  or  loathsome  food. 
rare. 

Perh.  an  echo  of  the  Biblical  use  Jndc  7,  though  the 
meaning  is  different  (see  i  h). 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  f,  Cl.  i.  iv.  67  On  the  Alpes,  It  is  re- 
ported thou  did'st  eate  strange  flesh.  1819  SHELLEV  Cenci 
in.  i.  48  Beatrice  . .  whom  her  father  . .  pens  up  naked  in 
damp  cells.,  and  starves  her  there,  Till  she  will  eat  strange 
flesh. 

t  e.  collect.  Cattle  intended  for  food.  Obs. 

16. .  Robin  Hood  >,-  Butcher  16  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folia  I. 
20  A  proud  butcher  Came  driving  flesh  by  the  way.    1709 
STRYPE  Ann.  Re/.  I.  xvi.  199  That  no  butcher  should  kill 
flesh,  upon  pain  of  a  great  fine, 
tf.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1569  in  J.  Mackenzie  Gen.  Grievances  Orkney  >,  Shetland 
17  Item,  the  Comptare  charges  him  with  the  third  of  the 
flesh  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Orknay.  1859  Oppress.  i6th  C.  in 
Orkney  *  Zetland  Gloss.,  Flesh,  Rent  paid  in  Cattle, 
generally  estimated  by  Weight,  15  Meils  =  an  ox,  to  Meils 
—  a  cow,  4  Meils  =  a  sheep. 


FLESH. 

5.  The  visible  surface  of  the  body,  with  reference 
to  its  colour  or  appearance.     Cf.  FLESH-COLOUK. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl.  i.  ii.  17  Sooth.  You  shall  be  yet 
farre  fairer  then  you  are.     Char.  He  meanes  in  Mesh.     1657 
Lust's  Dominion  i.  ii.  9  Although  my  flesh  be  tawny,  in  my 
veines,  Runs  blood  as  red,  as  royal,  as  the  best,  .in  Spain. 
b.  dlipt.  fa  flesh-colour. 

1852  Mettnderings  of  Mem.  I.  157  Air  coloured,  scarcely 
carnate,  or  a  flesh.  1882  Garden  14  Oct.  341/1  The  names 
of  the  best  varieties.. are.  .Perfection,  flesh. 

6.  Short  im  flesh-side  (of  a  skin) ;  see  13. 

1839  UKE  Diet.  Arts  378  It  [the  leather]  is  then  . .  slicked 
upon  the  flesh  with  a  broad  smooth  lump  of  glass.  1851 
MAYHBW  Lond.  Labour  I.  443  The  skin  is  'split*,  .into  two 
portions.  That  known  as  the  '  grain ' . .  The  other  portion, 
the  '  flesh '.  1870  Eng.  Alcch.  n  Feb.  534/2  Oil  them  [skins], 
flesh  and  grain. 

II.  Extended   and   figurative   uses    (chiefly    of 
Biblical  origin). 

7.  One's    own}  flesh  :  one's  near  kindred  or  de- 
scendants.    Now  rare  exc.  in  FLESH  AND  BLOOD. 
Also,  one  flesh :  said  (after  Gen.  ii,  24,  i  Cor.  vi. 
16)  of  husband  and  wife  to  express  the  closeness 
of  the  relation  created  by  marriage. 

c  xooo  &LFRIC  Gen.  xxxvii.  27  He  ys  ure  brobor  &  ure  flaesc. 
£1300  Harrow.  Hell  196  Mi  leve  moder  wes  Boren  and 
shaped  of  thi  fleyhs.  1382  WYCLIF  I  so,.  Iviii.  7  Thi  flesh 
thou  shall  not  despise.  1553  T.  WILSON  RItet.  (1580)  71 
Your  grace,  lackyng  twoo  suche  portions  of  your  owne 
fleshe  [your  two  sons].  1535  EDEN  Decades  Pref.  to  Rdr. 
(Arb.)  50  Owre  brootherne,  owre  flesshe,  &  owre  bones. 
1604  CONGREVB  Double  Dealer  n.  i,  Marriage  makes  man 
and  wife  one  flesh.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  i.  iii.  104  What,  if 
we.  .were  his  own  flesh,  His  children  and  his  wife? 

8.  That  which  has  corporeal  life.  Allflesh>  f  each 
flesh  (pmnis  caro,  Vulg.  =  Hebraistic    Gr.   -naaa. 
<rap£):    all  animals;    in  narrower  sense,  all  man- 
kind.    So  f  No  flesh  :  nobody  on  earth,    f  A  piece 
of  flesh  :  a  human  being,  sample  of  humanity. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  cxxxv[ij.  26  He  eac  afedeS  flaecsea  ae^hwylc. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  iii.  6  JE\c  flaesc  jesihS  godes  haele. 
£1250  Gen.  <$•  E.r.  591  Do  was  ilc  fleis  on  wer[l]de  skvjen. 
a  1 300  £.  E.  Psalter  cxliv.  21  Blisse  sal  alle  flesche  with- 
al Unto  hali  name  es  hisse.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II. 
400  But  jif  bes  daies  shulen  be  abreggid  ber  shulde  not 
be  saved  ech  fleish.  £1450  tr.  De  Imitatioiie  in.  Ixii,  t>ou 
art  flesshe  and  non  aungell.  1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  xvii.  5 
Cursed  be  the  man  . .  that  taketh  flesh  for  his  arme.  1599 
SHAKS.  Mitch  Ado  iv.  ii.  85  As  pretty  a  peece  of  flesh  as  any 
in  Messina.  1611  BIBLK  Dan.ii.  n  The  gods,  whose  dwell- 
ing is  not  with  flesh.  1630  PKYNNE  Anti-Armin.  124  What 
flesh,  what  person  could  be  saued?  rti63zT.  TAYLOR  God's 
Judgem.  i.  ii.  xli.  (1642)  367  Julius  Cesar,  one  of  the  most 
. .  valiant  pieces  of  flesh  that  ever  was.  1662-3  PEPVS  Diary 
17  Feb.,  He  had  a  great  secret  to  tell  me,  such  as  no  flesh 
knew  but  himself.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mytftol,  II.  195  All  flesh 
died.  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Plato  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  297 
He.  .visits  worlds  which  flesh  cannot  enter. 

9.  The  physical  or  material  frame  of  man  ;  the 
body.  Obs.  exc.  in  Biblical  allusions,     f  To  be  free 
of  one* s  flesh  :  to  expose  oneself  boldly  in  battle. 


Beolbnlf  A$$Q  No  bon  lange  WECS  feorh  aebelinges  flaesce 
bewunden.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  63  Gif . .  to  t?e  flesce  scrud 
and  claS.  12..  Creed  in  Ret.  Ant.  I,  282  Hie  hleve  in  .. 
arysnesse  of  flesse  &  eche  lif.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22785 
(Gott.)  pat  like  flesh  bat  we  haue  nu,  ban  sal  we  haue. 
c  1400  Prymer  (1891)  78  In  my  fleysch  y  schal  se  god  my 
saueour.  c  1500  Melusine  xxxvi.  250  He  defFended  vygour- 
ously  his  flesshe.  1556  Aurelio  $  Isab.  (1608)  Eviij,  The 
gretecolde  penetrethe  youre  delicat  fleshes.  i6o7MARSTON 
lifkaf  you  will  v,  A  true  magnanimous  spirit  should  . .  with 
his  own  flesh  dead  his  flesh.  1634  HABINGTON  Castara, 
(Arb.)  133  My  frighted  flesh  trembles  to  dust.  X7«4  DE  FOE 
Mem.  Cavalier ^1840)  132  They,  .were  as  free  of  their  flesh 
as  we. 

b.  In  (the)  flesh :  in  a  bodily  form,  in  a  cor- 
poreal nature  or  state ;  also,  in  life,  living.     After 
the  flesh  :  in  bodily  appearance  or  likeness. 

1383  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  v.  16  If  we  knowen  Crist  vp  [1388  aftir] 
the  fleisch  [TINDALE  1526  after  the  flehsse.  Similarly  in 
later  versions].  1382  —  Phil.  i.  23  For  to  be  with  Crist,  it 
is  nioche  more  bettere ;  forsoth  for  to  dwelle  in  fleisch,  it  is 
nedeful  for  sou.  <~  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  \.  xv.  83  That  we 
schulen  rise  in  fleisch  aftir  cure  deeth.  1651  HOBBES  Leviatli. 
m.  xlii.  273  To  preach  Christ  come  m  the  flesh.  1727  DE 
FOE  Hist.  Appar.  i.  (1840)  14  St.  Paul,  .did  speak  there  of 
seeing  Christ  in  the  flesh.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  iv.  vi, 
The  minutes  passing  on,  and  no  Mrs.  W.  in  the  flesh  ap- 
pearing. 1874  MORLEY  Compromise  (1886)  162  We  all  know 
in  the  flesh  liberal  catholics  and  latitudinarian  protestants, 
who  [etc.]. 

c.  The  body  (of  Christ)  regarded  as  spiritually 
'eaten'  by  believers;    also  applied  mystically  to 
the  bread  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

riooo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  vi.  55.  cizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  97 
pat  husel  be  ^e  understonden  is  his  holi  fleis  and  his  blod. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  15234  (Gott.)  Takes  and  etc  of  bis  bredd, 
for  flesse  ban  es  it  mine.  <  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks. 
II.  no  jjif  5e  eeten  be  fleish  of  mannis  sone,  and  drynke 
his  blood.  1558  BP.  WHITE  Serw.  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III. 
App.  Ixxxt.  279  Adore  the  same  flesh  in  substance.  1651 
C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  i.  59  Saint  Remigius  &c.  affirme 
the  flesh  of  Christ  to  be  in  the  Sacrament.  1875  Hymns 
A.ffM.,  *  Now,  MV  tongue*  iv.  True  bread  He  maketh  By 
His  Word  His  Flesh  to  he. 

t  d.  As  a  profane  oath,  God's  flesh  !     Hence  in 
1 7-1 8th  c.   in  ejaculations,  as  flesh!    flesh  and 
fire  !    Cf.  ODDS-FLESH.  Obs. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  xi.  212  Godis  flessh  &  his  fet  &  hise 
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fyue  woundis  Arn  more  in  his  inynde  J?an  JJG  memorie  of  his 
fuundours.  1695  CUNGREVK  Lave  for  L.  in.  xv,  Flesh,  you 
don't  think  I'm  false-hearted,  like  a  Land-Man.  1701  GIBBER 
Love  Makes  Man  n.  i,  Flesh  and  Fire  !  do  but  speak  to 
her,  Man.  1728  VANUK.  &  CIB.  Prov.  Hush.  i.  i.  29  Flesh  ! 
I  thought  we  should  never  ha'  got  hither  ! 

10.  The    animal   or   physical   nature   of    man  ; 
human  nature  as  subject  to  corporeal   necessities 
and  limitations. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  41  Witudlice  se  gast  is  hraxl, 
and  J>a:t  flaesc  ys  untrum.  a  1225  After.  /?.  132  Ine  bitter- 
nesse  of  flesche,  bere5  Codes  rode,  c  1300  Kekct  259  The 
here  he  dude  next  his  liche,  his  flesches  maister  to  beo.  c  1384 
CHAUCER  H.  Fame  \.  49  Hut  that  our  flessh  ne  hath  no 
myght  To  understond  hyt  aryght.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C. 
iv.  59  Hit  is  bpte  frelete  of  flesch.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de 
\V.  1531)  8  b,  They  must  despyse  . .  all  delectacypns  of  the 
flesshe.  1559  Alirr,  Mag.t  jack  Cade  iv,  Flesh  is  soft  And 
yeldes  it  selfe  to  pleasure  that  it  loueth.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham. 
in.  i.  63  The  Heart-ake,  and  the  thousand  Natural!  shockes 
That  Flesh  is  heyre  too.  11534  HABINGTON  Castara  (Arb.) 
129  Flesh  is  loath  By  meditation  to  fore  see  How  [etc.]. 
1853  KI_NGSLEY  Hypatia  xxx,  But  though  she  had  found 
trouble  in  the  flesh,  her  spirit  knew  none.  1883  FROUDE 
Short  Stud.  IV.  i.  in.  40  The  archbishop  retired  to  his  see 
to  afflict  his  flesh  with  public  austerities. 

b.  In  expressions  relating  to  the  Incarnation. 
The  days  of  his  flesh :  the  period  of  his  earthly  life. 

c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  i.  14  paet  word  waes  flaesc  jeworden. 
(izoo  ORMIN  19201,  &  Godess  Word  iss  makedd  fiaesh. 
«  1250  Orison  our  Lord  6  in  O.  E.  Misc.  139  t>i  goddede 
wes  ihud  in  fleysse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14342  (Cott.),  I  haf 
tan  flexs  emang  mine  aun.  1382  WYCLIF  Heb.  y.  7  The 
which  in  the  dayes  of  his  fleisch  offringe  preieris  and 
bisechingis  to  God.  1642  ROGERS  Naatnan  2  Our  Lord 
Jesus  himselfe  all  the  daies  of  his  abasement  and  flesh 
endured  them. 

11.  The   sensual   appetites  and    inclinations    as 
antagonistic  to  the  nobler  elements  of  human  nature. 
In  theological  language  (after  St.   Paul's   use  of 
aap£]  applied  more  widely  to  the  depraved  nature 
of  man  in  its  conflict  with  the  promptings  of  the 
Spirit.     Sins  of  the  flesh  :  esp.  those  of  unchastity. 

c  X2oo  Vices  <$•  Virtues  (1888)  23  And  folseS  hire  flesches 
wille.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10103  (Cott.)  Ic  am.  .wit  thrin  fas 
bi-thrett,  bis  werld,  my  fleche,  |?e  warlau  als.  1382  WVCLIF 
Rom.  viii.  8  The!  that  ben  in  fleisch,  mown  not  plese  to  God. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  279  If  bat  a  man  wipstonde  . .  be 
firsts  entisynges  of  his  fleisshe.  c  1500  New  Not-br.  Mayd 
237  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  n  The  devyll,  his  flesshe,  The 
worlde  all  fresshe,  Provoke  hym  day  and  nyght.  1642 
FULLER  Holy  #  Prof.  St.  v.  ix.  391,  I  know  what  Flesh  will 
object,  a  1729  CLARKE  Serin,  i  Cor.  xiii.  3  Wks.  (1738) 
xlviii.  300  Disapproving  the  opinions  of  those  whom  a  man 
sincerely  thinks  to  be  in  the  wrong,  is  not  a  work  of  the 
Flesh.  1823  SHELLEY  Hellas  156  By. .  conquering  penance 
of  the  mutinous  flesh.  1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  II.  423 
Things  which  tend  to  the  gratification  of  the  flesh. 
III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

12.  General  relations  :  a.  simple  attrib.  (sense  i), 
as  ^ flesh- bttdget^  -butich,  -burden,  -frame,  -pimple^ 
-pistol  (fig-  of  a  person),  -rind,  -stttff\  (sense  4),  as 
^flesh-ax,  f  -broth,  -diet,  f-&W,  t  -kit,  ^-market, 
meal,  "\  -pie,  -provision^  f  -stall,  ^  -victual  ;   (sense 
5),  as  flesh-tint',    (sense   9),    as  flesh-kinsman1, 
(sense  10,  n),  o&  flesh-delight,  -hist. 

1424  in  Kennett  Par.  Antiq.  (1818)  II.  255  Et  in  magna 
secure  vocat.  *fleschaxe  xv.  den.  1676  WISEMAN  Surgery 
n.  xii.  204  Her  Leg  being  extreamly  emaciated  . .  I  advised 
the  bathing  it  with  *Flesn-broth.  1592  NASHE  P.  Petiitesse 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  72  That  surfit-swolne  Churles  ..  might 
bee  constrained  to  carrie  their  *flesh  budgets  from  place  to 
place  on  foote.  1841  BROWNING  Pippa.  Introd.  90  Plump  as 
the  *flesh-bunch  on  some  Turk  bird's  poll.  1605  SYLVESTER 
tr.  Neve's  Pro/it  Intprisotim.  627  Here  below  this  fraile 
*flesh-burden  tyes  him.  Ibid.  218  Mid  the  *flesh-delights 

to  rust  in  idle  ease.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments  i.  vi.  vi.  §  5 
A  ~: TJ:....  :_  .u_  r_r .  _..  t-_ >j  i _  *fi__i.  TV:-*  :_  »t,_ 


Orig.  Lang.  vi.  130  Language  is  the  *flesh-garment  of  thought. 
1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  357  A  good  Quantity  of  Bread  and 
Sweetmeats  ..  but  little  of  *  Flesh-kind.  ^1300  Cursor  M. 
20068  (Edin.)  lohan  bat  was  his  *fles  kinseman.  1575  Rich- 
mond. JK/y/$(Surtees)  255, 1  "fleshekytt,  ijd.  a  iyM  Cursor 
M.  i7227(G6tt.)Mi*flesslusttofulnll.  i«5CovERDALEiG>r. 
x.  25  What  soeuer  is  solde  in  the  *fleshmarket  that  eate. 
1766  WESLEY  Jml.  13  June,  I  began  preaching  in  the  flesh- 
market.  1748  Anson's  Voy.\\\.\\,  313  Instead  of  one  reason- 
able *  flesh -meal,  they  were  now  scarcely  satisfied  with 
three.  1616-61  HOLYUAY  Persins  336  I'm  pleas'd  now  Upon 
the  people  to  bestow  a  doal  Of  oile  and  *flesh-pies.  1587 
MASCALL  Govt.  Catfell  i.  (1653)  13  Barbes,  which  ..  will 

frow  and  hang  like  *  flesh-  pimples  under  his  tongue.  1608 
IACHIN  Dumb  Knight  in.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  X.  164  My 
noble  firelock  of  a  *flesh  pistol.  1795  BURKE  On  Scarcity 
Wks.  VII.  411  Another  cause,  .tended  to  produce  a  scarcity 
in  *flesh  provision.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
IV.  173  It  had  stript  his  soule  foorth  of  his  *fleshe  rinde. 
14..  Medulla  in  Cath.  Angl.  135  note,  Laniatorium,  a 
*fflessh  stal.  1855  BROWNING  By  the  Fireside  xxiv,  Your 
soul  . .  Piercing  us  fine  *flesh-stuff.  1838  DICKENS  Nick. 
Nick,  x,  A  bright  salmon  *flesh-tint.  1562-3  Act  5  Eliz. 
c.  5  §  ii  In  sparing  and  encrease  of  *FIeshe  Victual!  of  this 
Realme. 

b.  objective,  as  flesh-eatert  -former^  -maker, 
-pleaser,  f  -tower >  f  -vourcr  sbs. ;  flesh-pleasing 
vbl.  sb. ;  flesh-amazing,  -consuming,  -devouring, 
-eating,  -enraging,  -mangling,  -pleasing,  f  -tawing, 
-transpiercing  ppl.  adjs. 

1679  KEACH  Glorious  Lover  \\.  v.  285  Hark  1  dost  not  hear 
that  *  flesh -amazing  cry?  1603  J.  DA  VIES  Microcosmos 
(Grosart)  63/1  Streight  away  they  weare  .  .With  *flesh-con- 
suming  fleshly  fraile  delight.  1609  —  Holy  j?0ft&  (Grosart; 


FLESH. 

22/1  The  Monster  *Flesh-deuouring  Death.  1616  J.  LANK 
Contti.  Sor.'s  T.  x.  433  Not  Diomeaes  horse  ("fleshe  eatr  of 
men)  had  c'ar  th'obedience  this  atchiv'd  o're  them.  1862 
H.  SPENCER  First  Priitc.  n.  xiv.  §110  (1875)  315  Among 
animals  the  flesh-eaters  cannot  exist  without  the  plant-eaters. 
1592  NAsnii  /'.  r<'niUsse  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  73  We  are  such 
*flesh-eating  Saracens,  a  1618  J.  DAVIF.S  Winetpilfriinagt 
(Grosart)  39/2  '  Flesh-enraging  Lust.  1873  E.  SMITH  Foods 
6  The  division  of  foods  into  the  two  great  classes  of  "flesh- 
formers  and  heat-generators.  1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  ii. 
K  ij  b,  Callynge  bothe  hym  &  his  masmongers  pulpinces, 
that  is  to  saye,  *flcshe-makers.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  vin. 
179  The  *flesh.mangling  scourge.  1586  WHETSTONE  Eng, 
Mirror  63  One  of  these  *fleshpleasers  was  the  heretique 
Corinthius.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Epist,  176  His  watchfull 
soul,  displeased  deeply  with  that  "flesh-pleasing  force.  1677 
HOKNECK  Cl.  Law  Consid.  iv.  (1704)  128  He.  .is  enticed  to 
idleness,  to  ^flesh-pleasing.  £1050  Suppl.  jElfrtfs  Voc. 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  189  Lanie,  uel  lanista,  uei  carnifex.. 


deeds  of  Hate  !  Ibid.  13/1  "Flesh-transpiercing  Thornes. 
1533  TINDALE  Supper  of  Lord  C  v,  Thys  carnall  'fleshe 
vowerer  and  fleshly  Jewe. 

c.  instrumental,  etc.,  as  flesh-clogged,  -tloiided, 
-freed,  -gorged,  -manured,  -smelling. 

1847  CRAIG,  *  Flesh-clogped.  1869  W.  P.  MACKAY  Grace  fy 
Truth.  215  This  will  ever  be.  .the  longing  of  my  flesh-clogged 
soul.  1647  H.  MORE  Cupids  Conflict  Ix,  Earthly  minds  .  . 
Discern  not  this  "flesh-clouded  Deity.  <  1599  SYLVESTER 
Epit.  Death  B.  Nicolson  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  330/1  Friends.  . 
Whose  "flesh-freed  Souls  are  henceforth  free  from  sinning. 
1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  437  A  touch  .  .  lifts  his  spirit 
where,  flesh-freed,  Knowledge  shall  be  rightly  named  so. 
1804  J.  GBAHAME  SMath.  (1808)  45  The  croak  of  'flesh- 
gorged  ravens.  1593  NASHE  Christ  s  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV. 
94  A  newe  storie  of  "flesh-manured  earth  haue  they  cast 
vpon  it.  16*7  MAY  Lucan  VI.  (1635)  K  vij  b,  Their  ashy 
garments,  and  "flesh-smelling  coales. 

d.  similative,  as  flesh-like  adj.  ;  flesh-pink,  -red 
adj.  and  quasi-sb.     Also  FLESH-COLOUKED  a. 

1552  HULOET,  *Fleshlike  .  .  carttarins.  1653  WALTON 
Angler  166  Carps  have  ..  a  piece  of  flesh-like-fish  in  their 
mouth  like  a  tongue.  1882  Garden  17  June  432/1  In  colour 
it  is  a  beautiful  "flesh-pink.  1819  CHILDREN  Chein.  Anal. 
380  A  faint  "flesh  red  colour.  1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  219 
Crystals,  .of  a  yellowish-white  or  light  flesh-red. 

13.  Special  comb.  :  flesh-bag  (slang),  a  shirt  ; 
t  flesh-baste  v.  (see  quot.  1611);  also  (after 
BASTE  f.a)  to  beat  about  the  body;  flesh-beam 
=fleshing-beam  ;  flesh-bird,  one  that  lives  upon 
flesh  ;  a  carnivorous  bird  ;  f  flesh-board,  ?  = 
fleshing-board  ;  f  flesh-brand,  a  mark  burnt 
into  the  flesh  ;  hence  f  flesh-branded  fa.  pple.  ; 
•(•flesh-bred  a.,  thoroughly  trained  (in  crime)  ; 
•(•  flesh-broker,  slang  (see  quots.)  ;  so  f  flesh- 
brokery  ;  flesh-brush,  a  brush  used  for  rubbing 
the  surface  of  the  body,  in  order  to  excite  the  cir- 
culation ;  f  flesh-company,  sexual  intercourse  ; 
•(•  flesh-crook,  ?  akind  of  fork  with  hooked  prongs  ; 
cf.  FLESH-HOOK  ;  flesh-crow,  a  dialect  name  for 
the  carrion  crow  (  Corvus  corone)  ;  f  flesh-day, 
a  day  on  which  flesh  may  be  eaten  ;  f  flesh- 
dresser,  ?  applied  to  the  beadle  who  flogged  pros- 
titutes ;  flesh-fallen  a.,  emaciated  ;  fflesh-father, 
a  father  '  after  the  flesh  ',  an  earthly  father  ;  flesh- 
flea,  the  chigoe,  Sarcopsylla  penetrans  (Cent. 
Diet.)  ;  f  flesh-fonding,  the  act  of  gratifying 
fleshly  appetites  or  desires  ;  flesh-fork,  a  fork 
for  removing  meat  from  the  pot;  flesh-germ, 
a  synonym  of  Sarcophyte  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884)  ; 
flesh  -glove,  a  glove  used  to  stimulate  the  cir- 
culation by  rubbing  the  flesh  ;  f  flesh  •  glue  = 
SARCOCOLLA  ;  f  flesh-hold,  flesh  enough  to  be 
held  with  the  teeth  ;  flesh-juice,  '  the  reddish, 
acid  liquid  which  is  contained  in  dead  muscle' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884);  flesh-knife  =-fleshing- 
knife  ;  f  flesh-leech,  a  physician  for  the  body  ; 
f  flesh-marked  pa.  pple.,  having  a  mark  on  the 
body  (cf.  flesh-branded]  ;  flesh-quake  [after  the 
analogy  of  EARTHQUAKE],  a  trembling  of  the  body  ; 
flesh  side,  the  side  of  a  skin  that  was  nearest 
the  flesh  (see  6)  ;  '  the  rough  side  of  a  leather 
belt  '  (Lockwood)  ;  f  flesh-spades  (humorous},  the 
finger-nails  ;  •  f  flesh-string,  a  muscle  ;  f  flesh- 
tailor,  humorously,  one  who  sews  up  wounds  ;  a 
surgeon  ;  flesh-taster,  an  officer  appointed  to  test 
the  wholesomeness  of  meat  ;  f  fleshtimber, 
corporeal  matter  ;  \  flesh-time,  a  time  when  flesh 
may  be  eaten  ;  flesh-traffic,  '  the  slave  trade  ' 
(Adm.  Smyth)  ;  flesh-wound,  a  wound  that  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  flesh. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  *Flesh-bag,  a  shirt.  i8ao 
London  Mag.  I.  29  They  are  often  without  a  fltsh-bag  to 
their  backs.  1611  COTGR.,  Glacer  .  .  to  *  flesh-bast,  or  stitch 
downe  the  lyning  of  a  garment,  thereby  to  keepe  it  from 
sagging.  1639  SHIRLEY  Maid's  Rev.  iv.  ii,  We  were  going 
to  "flesh-baste  one  another.  1796  COLERIDGE  To  Yng. 
Man  of  Fortune  Poems  (1863)  263  O'er  his  uncoffmed 
limbs  The  flocking  "flesh-birds  screamed.  1411  Notting- 
ham Rec.  II.  86,  j.  "fleschbord.  1646  GAULE  Cases  Consc. 
105  Whether  all  Witches  have  Corporall  Markes,  or  dia- 
bolicall  "Flesh-brands.  167$  Land.  Gaz.  No.  999/4  A 
Chesnut  Sorrel  Gelding  .  .  witli  I.  S.  "flesh  branded  on  the 
Shoulder.  1513  MORE  in  Graflon  Chfon,  (1568)  II.  804 
A  felow  "flesh  bred  in  murther  before  time,  a  1700  B.  E. 
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Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  *  Flesh-broker,  a  Watch-maker;  also  a 
Bawd.  Ibid.,  Spmtiial-Jlesh-hvkcr,  a  Parson,  a  1643  W. 
CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  v.  iv.  (1651)  86  She  ..  that  is  So 
expert  grown  in  this  "flesh  Brokery.  1704  K  I  ULLER  Mid. 
Gym  u.  (1718)  197  Chafing  of  the  Skin,  or  . .  the  Use  of  the 


"flesh-company.  1468  Reg.GildCorp.  Chr.  York  (18721295 
Et  i  fustinula  vocata  *fleschcroke.  1576  E.  JOHNSON  in 
Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  312  If  ther  were  a  hundrethe 
devils  of  hell . .  with  fleshe  croks  in  their  hands .  .he  wold  run 
throughe  them  all  to  hir.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names 
Brit.  Birds  82  Carrion  Crow  (Corvus  corone),  so  called  from 
the  bird's  habit  of  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  dead  animals ; 
whence  also.  ."Flesh  crow.  ^1440  Ane.  Cookery  in  Honseh. 
Ord.  (1790!  429  Tempur  horn,  on  fyssheday  wyth  wyn,  and 
on  "flesheday  with  broth  of  flesh.  1584-5  Act  27  Eliz. 
c.  ii  §  4  To  utter  and  sell  all  maner  of  Sea  Fish  upon 
any  Flesh  Daye  in  the  Weeke.  1674  JOSSELYN  Voy.  N&v 
Eng.  13  Three  flesh  dayes  in  the  week.  1620  MELTON 
As/rolog.  32  Tom  Todd  and  his  fellow  *flesh-dressers.  1876 
TENNYSON  Harold 'L  i,  Am  I  not  Work-wan,  "flesh-fallen? 


Rdr.,  In  ryotting  and  banketing  or  in  outragious  *flesh- 
fondinges.  1662  SOUTH  Scrm.  (1823)  I.  109  To  scour  the 
•flesh-forks.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-it.,  Flesh- 
fork,  a  long,  two-pronged  iron  fork  for  getting  up  meat  out 
of  a  pot  or  caldron.  1818  Sporting  Mag.  II.  225  Rubbing. . 
my  body,  .with  the  mohair  "flesh-glove.  1659  ROWBOTHAM 
Gate  Lang.  Unl.  xi.  §  124  Frankincense,  mastick,  rosin, 
•flesh-glue  are  the  juices  and  gums  of  certain  trees.  1621 
SANDERSON  12  Serm.  (1637)  369  There  was  *flesh-hould 
enough  for  the  riming  Satyrists  . .  whereon  to  fasten  the 
sorest  and  the  strongest  teeth  they  had.  1881  Leicestersh. 
Gloss.,  *  Flesh-knife,  the  knife  used  by  tanners  to  scrape  or 
pare  the  flesh  from  the  hide  on  the  '  fleshing-beam '.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  27382  (Fairf.l  Ri;t  as  *flesshe  leche  salle  dele 
wib  diuerse  saluis  to  saris  hele.  1682  Lond.  G/tz.  No.  1723/4 
A  large  bay  Nag.  .*Flesh-markt  on  the  off"  Shoulder.  1631 
B.  JONSON  New  Inne  To  himselfe  6  They  may,  blood-shaken 
then,  Feel  such  a  "flesh-quake  to  possesse  their  powers,  As 
they  shall  cry  like  ours.  1820  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  26 
(1822)  I.  201  The  fever  of  the  soul,  .renders  us  liable  to  our 
most  terrible  'flesh-quakes'.  1630  Charter  in  Maitland  Hist. 
Edin.  iv.  (1753)  298  That  none  of  the  Trade  presume  to  brock 
sheep-skins  on  the  Rim  or  "Flesh-side.  1792  J.  BELKNAP 
Hist.  New-Hampshire  III.  159  Skins,  .with  the  flesh  sides 
together.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xi.  viii,  The  injury 
done  to  the  beauty  of  her  husband  by  the  "flesh-spades  of 


in  my  guts ;  oh  for  a  *flesh-tailor  quickly.  1766  ENTICK 
London  IV.  403  Four  aleconners,  and  four  *  flesh- tasters. 
1860  W.  WHITE  All  round  Wrekin  xx.  (ed.  21  105  The 
'hardware  \illage',  as  folk  called  it  [Birmingham],  with,  .an 
ale-taster  and  a  flesh-taster  among  its  functionaries,  a  1225 
Leg,  Kath,  1188  Nes  nawt  iteiet  to  J>e  treo  )?er  he  deide 
upon,  to  drahen,  buten  *flesch timber.  £1450  HOLLAND 
Hewlett  6g6  In  *flesche  tyme,  quhen  the  fische  war  away 
flemyt.  1611  COTGR.,  Ckantaut>  flesh-time,  a  1674  CLAREN- 
DON Hist.  Reb,  xiv.  (1704)  III.  397  Poor  Wogan  . .  receiv'd 
upon  a  Party  an  ordinary  *flesh  wound.  1856  KANE  Arct. 
Expl.  I .  xxix.  398,  I  hit  . .  one  of  our  dogs . .  luckily  a  flesh- 
wound  only. 
Flesh  (fief),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  reward  (a  hawk  or  hound)  with  a 
portion  of  the  flesh  of  the  game  killed,  in  order  to 
excite  his  eagerness  in  the  chase.     Hence  in  wider 
sense,  to  render  (an  animal)  eager  for  prey  by  the 
taste  of  blood. 

1530  PALSGR.  551/2  Flesshe,  as  we  do  an  hounde,  whan 
we  gyve  him  any  parte  of  a  wylde  beest  to  encourage  liym 
to  ronne  wel.  1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  131  Those  rewardes 
.  .will  much  better  flesh  and  encourage  the  houndes.  1609 
HOLLAND  Amm.  MarcclL  xxviu.  xiii,  346  Ravening  foules 
made  more  cruell  and  eagre  with  the  last  of  bloud  that  had 
so  fleshed  them.  1633!'.  ADAMS  Exp,  2  Peter  ii.  4  An  old 
bitten  cur,  that  being  fleshed  to  the  game,  will  not  be 
staved  off.  a  1743  SAVAGE  Valentine's  Day  7  No  crocodile 
there  flesh'd  with  prey  appears.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic. 
(1779)  I-  viii.  70  Before  they  had  fleshed  the  hounds,  he 
recollected  himself. 

2.  transf.  andjfy.  a.  To  initiate  in  or  inure  to 
bloodshed  or  warfare. 

1530  PALSG.  416/2  He  his  fleshed  and  accustomed  to 
kyll  men  lyke  shepe.  «i6n  FORM  AN  Diary  8  Simon 
would  not  shrink  for  a  bluddi  nose  with  any  boye,  for  he 
was  then  thorowly  fleshed.  1646  SIR  J.  TEMPLE  Irish 
Retell.  86  Flesht  and  blooded  in  the  slaughter  of  many 
thousands  of  the  English  nation.  1704  J..  BLAIR  in  W.  S. 
£SL  •  *ft  ColL  Amer-  Co11-  Ch.  I.  no  Soldiers  well 
nesbed  in  blood,  .can't  endure  to  be  reduced  to  private  life 

btenn'"-"8lfl6  ?'^VIN'G  Bab%lon-1*'.  "•-  M3   France.. had 


t  b.  Hence,  To  initiate  in,  inure  or  habituate  to 
any  practice  ;  to  render  inveterate,  harden  (in  wrong 


..  i,    Vi  ,T  °  M«»«rt*     OMU     11C3IICU     III     tlUIil 

spoile      1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  IV.  vi.  52  When  he  is  once 
fleshed  to  tne  Presse..He  sends  forth  thraues  of  Ballads 


to  the  sale.     1664  H.  MORE" 'Myii."iii£~'£i.  ^53" Were 
mere    method  of   fleshing    men    in   leudness 


not  this   a   me: 


and  wickedness.  1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Sci.  x  53  Yet 
others  [Errors)  are  so  flesht  in  us,  that  they  maintain  their 
interest  upon  the  deceptibility  of  our  decayed  Nature 
1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  Wks.  1760 1.  53  Fleshed  at  these  smaller 
sports,  like  young  wolves,  they  grew  up  in  time  to  be 
nimble. 
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c.  To  inflame  the  ardour,  rage,  or  cupidity  of 
(a  person)  by  a  foretaste  of  success  or  gratification 
(cf.  flush}  ;  to  incite,  animate.  V  Obs. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-It.  (Camden)  28  Being  flesshid 
and  animatid  as  he  was  bi  his  tutors  preamble.  /ciOoo 
Distracted  Emf.  v.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  242  There  is  no 
devyll  in  me.. That  could  have  flesht  me  to  thy  .violent 
deathe.  16:1-5  Bp.  HALL  Contempl.,  O.  T.  vm.  iv,  The 
Israelites  were  so  fleshed  with  their  former  victorle,  that 
now  they  think  no  walls.. can  stand  before  them.  1660 
T.  M.  Hist.  Independ.  IV.  56  The  newes  of  this  victory  so 
fleshed  our  bloodhounds  that  they  began  to  boast  above 
measure.  1671  SHADWELL  Humourist  iv,  This.  .Bully. . 
was  flesh'd,  and  would  needs  show  his  valour  upon  my 
shoulders.  1700  DRYDEN  Fatles,  Ajax  $  Ulysses  137  Him, 
flesh'd  with  slaughter,  and  with  conquest  crown  d. 

3.  To  plunge  (a  weapon,  etc.)  into  the  flesh.    Also 
(originally  with  allusion  to  I  or  2  a),  To  flesh  one's 
(maiden,  virgin)  sword:  to  use  it  for  the  first  time 
upon  flesh,  to  fight  one's  first  battle. 

1590  MARLOWE  ind  Pt.  Tamburl.  iv.  i,  He  . .  Beats  down 
our  foes,  to  flesh  our  taintless  swords.  1597  SHAKS.  2 1 1  en.  11  , 
iv.  v.  133  The  wilde  Dogge  Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  euery 
Innocent.  1612  DEKKER  Virg.  Martir  i.  Wks.  1873  IV.  8 
Antonius,  so  well  hath  flesh'd  his  maiden  sword.  1715  POPE 
Odyss.  xx.  461  Impatient  strait  to  flesh  his  virgin-sword. 
1866  Cam/i.  Mag.  May  630  These  rude  retainers ..  some- 
times finish  by  fleshing  their  knives  to  the  haft  in  each 
other.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  iv.  (1880)  113  The  barbs 
of  the  hooks  not  being  fleshed  in  them. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

a  1592  GREENE  Selimus  Wks.  1881-3  XIV.  231  To  see  the 
brethren  disinherited,  To  flesh  their  anger  one  vpon 
another.  1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Arth.  iv.  575  [He]  flesht 
his  Courage  first  in  Saxon  Blood.  1814  BYRON  Corsair  n. 
i.  17  All.. seek  To  flesh  their  glowing  valour  on  the  Greek. 
1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  i,  Clerks  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  fleshing  their  wit  upon  it.  1870  LOWELL  A  mong  my  Bks. 
Ser.  i.  (1873)  372  The  poor  youth,  just  fleshing  his  maiden 
pen  in  criticism. 

c.  To  gratify  (lust  or  destructive  rage). 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  iv.  iii.  19  This  night  he  fleshes  his 
will  in  the  spoyle  of  her  honour.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi. 
Hi,  He  intended  to.  .break  into  Butler's  peaceful  habitation, 
and  flesh  at  once  his  appetite  for  plunder  and  revenge. 

4.  To  clothe  (a  skeleton)  with  flesh ;  to  embody 
in  flesh.     Also  with  out,  over.     Chiefly  fig. 

a.  1661  FULLER  Worthies  i.  (1662)  2  This  bare  Sceleton  of 
Time,  Place,  and  Person  must  be  fleshed  with  some 
pleasant  passages.  1862  N.  Brit.  Rev.  May,  519  The 
strong  imagination  has  difficulty  enough  to  get  fleshed.,  so 
as  to  dwell  in  common  human  forms.  1879  Blackw.  Mag. 
Aug.  212  The  making  of  man — a  skeleton  gradually  fleshed 
over.  1886  G.  ALLEN  Maimie's  Sake  xi,  A  dainty  bit  of 
.  .word-painting,  fleshed  out  and  rendered  thinkable, 
f  b.  To  make  fleshy ;  to  fatten.  Obs . 

11682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  115  To  restore  and  well 
Flesh  them,  they  commonly  gave  them  Hogs  Flesh.  1682 
•2nd  Plea  for  Nonconformists  i6The  Rooks,  the  Informers, 
.  .hope  to  flesh  themselves  by  picking  the  bones  of  the 
Nonconformists. 

fig.  a  1627  MIDDLE-TON  Spanish  Cipsy  iv,  Flesh  me  with 
gold,  fat  me  with  silver. 

5.  Leather-mamtf.     To    remove    the    adhering 
flesh  from  (a  skin  or  hide). 

I77_7  [see  FLESHING  2].  1880  Tiines  27  Sept.  12/6  Un« 
hainng,  fleshing,  and  scudding  all  kinds  of  skins.  1885  A. 
WATT  Leather  Mamtf.  x.  120  After  the  hair  is  removed  the 
hides  are  fleshed. 

6.  To  paint  flesh-colour. 

1861  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  III.  200/1  For  colour- 
ing we  [photographers]  charge  3d  more . .  We  flesh  the  face 
..and  blue  the  coat  and  colour  the  tablecloth. 

Flesh  and  blood. 

1.  Used  as  representing  the  material  of  which 
man's  physical  frame  is  composed ;  the  body.  /« 
flesh  and  blood:  in  a  bodily  form,  or  in  a  living 
form.  To  take  flesh  and  blood :  to  become  incarnate. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvii.  n  He  maked  his  son  to 
take  fleisse  and  blode.     1393  LANGL.   P.  PI.   C.  n.  153 
Whanne  hit  hadde  of  be  [folde]  flesch  and  blod  ytake. 
1509  Parl.  Devylles  Ixxii,   I . .  toke  flesshe  and  blode  a 
mayde  within.    1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  \.  i.  186,  I  would  see    , 
his  own  person  in  flesh  and  blood.     1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.    ' 
3_9  A  student  ought  to  be.  .careful  about,  .the  sound  condi- 
tion of  his  flesh  and  blood. 

fig.  1861  O'CuRRY  Lect.  MS.  Materials  153  A  skeleton, 
to  be  at  some  future  time  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood. 

b.  Mankind  ;  an  individual  man  or  men.  Also 
predicatively  To  be  flesh  and  blood :  to  be  human, 
have  human  feelings  or  weaknesses. 

ciooo  Agi.  Cosp.  Matt.  xvi.  17  Hit  be  ne  onwreah  flajsc 
ne  blod.  1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well\.  iii.  38  A  wicked  crea- 
ture, as  you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are.  1636  MASSINCKK 
Gt.  DJe.  Florence  n.  iii,  I  am  flesh  and  blood,  and  have 
affections  Like  other  men.  1694  CONGREVE  Double  Dealer 
i.  i,  Maskwell  is  flesh  and  blood  at  best.  1831  Blackw. 
Mag.  July  61/2  British  flesh  and  blood  were  sacrificed 
to  the  theories  of  cold-blooded  political  economists.  1874 
L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (iSaz)  I.  x.  346  Our  grand- 
fathers  were  human  beings.. in  Walpole's  pages  they  are 
still  living  flesh  and  blood. 

O.  Humannaturewithitsemotionsand infirmities. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  xxx,  My  god,  lete  not  flesshe 
and  blode  ouercome  me.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i. 
n.  Imposture  484  Heer  I  conceive  that  flesh  and  bloud  will 
brangle.  1681  DRYDEN  Acs.  *  Ackit.  96  And  what  was 
harder  yet  to  flesh  and  blood,  Their  gods  disgraced.  1714 
POPE  Epil.  Rome's  Jane  Shore  47  A  piece  of  failing  flesh 
and  blood.  1844  DlcKEtis  Mart.  Chuz.  vii,  There  are 
certain  things  which  flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear. 

d.  atlrib.  oiaiij.  Having  actual  human  existence. 
1814  Miss  FEHBIER  Inker,   ix,  A  real  flesh  and  blood 


FLESHER. 

living  person.  1861  T.  A.  TKOLLOI'E  La  Beala  I.  i.  6 
Those  other  flesh  and  blood  visitors. 

2.  (One's)  near  kindred. 

<i  1300  Cursor  M.  4129  (Cott.)  He.  .es  your  aun  fle»s  and 
blod.  1393  GOWER  Conf.  L  149  He  ne  shulde  his  counseil 
hide  From  nir  that,  .was  so  nigh  flesshe  and  bloud.  1563-87 
Fo.xt  A.  tr  M.  (1631)  III.  XI.  131/2  This  sorrowful!  bight  of 
his  owne  flesh  and  bloud  could  nothing  moue  him.  1596 
SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  n.  ii.  98.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  v.  vi, 
Athanasius.  .had  not  spared  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

3.  slang.  Brandy  and  port  in  equal  quantities. 
1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Ene.  Spy  I.  294  Draughts  com- 
posed of  bishop  and  flesh  and  blood. 

4.  The  plant  Potentilla  Tormentilla ;    also,  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  apple. 

1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  72  Tormentil . . 
The  plant  itself,  under  the  name  F!esh-and-Blood,  is 
a  popular  astringent  medicine  for  children.  1882  Devonsh. 
Plant-n.,  Flesh  and  Blood,  .a  certain  kind  of  Apple. 

Fle'sk-colour.  [f.  FLESH  sb.  +  COLOUB.]  The 
colour  of  the  flesb  (of  a  '  white '  human  being)  as 
seen  through  the  skin  ;  usually  employed  to  denote 
a  tint  composed  of  '  a  light  pink  with  a  little 
yellow '  (O'Neill  Dyeing  1862!. 

1611  COTGR.,  Baillet,  a  pale  red,  or  flesh  colour.     1674  Jos- 
SELYN  I'oy.  New  Eng.  74  The  flesh  of  it  [water-melon)  is 
of  a  flesh  colour.    1882  Garden  15  July  58/2  Flowers  of  fine 
substance  and  form  . .  flesh  colour,  suffused  with  pink. 
b.  atlrib.  or  adj.  =  next. 

171 1  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  13  r  3  He  once  gave  him  a  Ripp 
innis  flesh-colour  Doublet. 

Fle'sh-coloured,  a.    Of  the  colour  of  flesh. 

1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  95  The  little  flesh-coloured 
actinia.  1774  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Earth  V.  i.  xi.  115  The  head 
and  neck  are  without  feathers  covered  with  a  flesh-coloured 
skin  on  the  upper  part.  1840  I.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract. 
Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  177  The  flesh-coloured  clover.  1861  Miss 
PRATT  Flower  Pi.  IV.  93  Flesh-coloured  Speedwell. 

Fleshed (flejt), ppl.a.  [f.  FLESHY.  andz/.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Clothed  or  furnished  with  flesh  :  chiefly  with 
some  defining  prefix.     Also,  fleshed  and  boned. 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  224  Lytill 
. .  lymes  of  the  body,  and  lehe  y  flesshide.  1594  CAREW 
Huarle's  Exam.  Jfi'/j(i6i6l  276  To  be  meanely  fleshed,  that 
is,  neither  ouermuch  nor  verie  little.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xli.  2 
There  came  vp  out  of  the  riuer  seuen  well  fauoured  kine,  and 
fat  fleshed.  1674  JOSSELYN  Voy.  New  Eng.  99  The  Partridge 
is  larger  than  ours,  white  flesht.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
Wks.  1883  VII.  287  His  loose  fleshed  wabbling  chaps,  which 
hung  on  his  shoulders.  1851  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  II.  ll.  ill. 
iv.  §  16  Painters,  .who  can  set  the  supernatural  form  before 
us,  fleshed  and  boned  like  ourselves.  1858  HOGG  Life 
Shelley  II.  x.  316  My.  .hostess  asked  me. .what  I  thought 
of  the  handsome,  well-fleshed  girl  ?  1869  Daily  Nevis  30 
July,  A  very  sleek,  level-fleshed  bull. 
b.  of  fruit  (with  defining  prefix). 

1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  v.  63  The  magnificent  orange- 
fleshed  melon.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  (1873)  67 
A  yellow  or  purple  fleshed  fruit. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  acharnl]    a.  Inured  to  bloodshed, 
hardened,     b.  Eager  for  battle,     c.  Animated  by 
relentless  hatred,  bent  on  the  destruction  or  injury 
of  a  person.     Const,  upon. 

a.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  iii.   6  They  were  flesht 
Villaines,  bloody  Dogges.    a  1616  BEAUM.  &  Ft,  Custom  of 
Country  iv.  i,  A  flesh'd  ruffian. 

b.  1591  HORSEY  Trav.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)263ThePoll.  .with 
his . .  now  fleshed  annye,  assaults . .  townes  of  the  Muscovetts. 
1719  D'UKFEY  Pills  I.  355  The  Jacks  are  fierce,  and  Wil- 
liamites  are  flesh'd. 

0.  c  1620  Trag.  Barnavelt  iv.  iii.  in  Bullen  Old  PI.  (1883) 
II.  277  There  can  be  no  attonement . .  Vandort  is  fleshd  upon 
me.    1659  B.  HARRIS  Parivats  Inn  Age  176  They  were  so 
fleshed  upon  one  another,  that  they  aspired  to  nothing  less 
then  peace. 

Fleshen  (fle'J'n),  a.  rare.  [f.  FLESH  sb.  +  -EN  •*. 
OE.  hady?«j««.]  Composed  of  flesh. 

[a  1000  Prudentius  Glosses  in  Germania  XXIII.  394/2 
Camulenta,  flascene.J  1538  Goodly  Prymer  I  ij,  Gyue  us 
a  fleshen  herte,  a  softe  herte.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  II. 
103  Written .  .not  on  stonen  tablets,  but  on  fleshen  tablets. 

Flesher  (flejaj).  Chiefly  Sc.  Forms :  4-7 
fles;c)har,  -ir,  -or,  -(e)our,  7-  fleaher.  [f.  FLESH 
sb.  +  -EH.  Cf.  Ger.  fleischer ;  also  FLESHHEWEH, 
of  which  this  may  be  an  alteration.] 

1.  A  dealer  in  flesh,  a  butcher. 

1369  Man.  Ripon  (1882)  I.  137  Joh.  de  Staynlay,  Fleshour. 
1483  i'ath.  Angl.  135/2  A  Fleschour,  macellarius.  1533 
BELLENDEN  Livy  in.  (1822)  274  He  pullit  ane  swerde  fra 
ane  flescheour.  a  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  AVr£(i843)  II. 
121  A  fleshiour,  named  Sandersone,  had  putt  away  his 
lawfull  wife.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I. 
1 86  A  bit  schachlin  ewe-necked  powney,  coft  frae  a  sporting 
flesher.  1853  READE  Chr.  Johnstone  176  The  baddish  boy 
had  obtainea  them  [steaks],  .at  the  flesher's. 

transf.  1533  BELLENDEN  Lay  n.  (1822)  160  The  pepill 
had  na  litill  indignacioun  that  this  Marcius  suld  rise  sa 
haistelie  to  be  thair  new  fleschour  and  skurgeare. 

2.  U.S.  A  tool  for  fleshing  hides;  a  fleshing-knife. 
1885  C.  T.  DAVIS  Manuf.  Leather  309  The  saw-toothed 

flesher  sometimes  employed  for  dry  hides. 

Hence  rie-»hery(Jv.)  'The  business  of  a  butcher; 
now  called  Fleshing'  (Jam.  Suppl.  1821;). 

1483  [see  FLESHHEWERY].  1541  Aberdeen  Reg.  V.  19  (Jam.), 
The  counsale  licent  him  to  vse  his  craft  of  fleshary  to  outrcd 
his  pennyworths. 

t  Fle'Sher  -'.  Obs.  [f.  FLESH  v.]  An  en- 
courager. 

_  1646  GAULE  Cases  Consc.  87  To  advise  them  to  prudence. . 
in  such  a  case  ;  is  to  be  reputed,  .a  Favourer  and  a  Flesher 
of  Witches. 


FLESH-FLY. 
Fle-sh-fly. 

1.  A  fly  which  deposits  its  eggs  (or,  if  viviparous, 
its  larvae)  in  dead   flesh;    a  blo\v-fly   (as  MHSCU 
voinitoria    or    Sarcopliaga    carnarid).      Used    by 
Wyclif  to  render  L.  cyiiomyia, 

a  1300  Cursor  .!/.  5956  Hungri  flies.  .To  fless-flies  bai  war 
likest.  1388  WYCLIF /"s.  lxxvii.45  He  sente  a  fleisch  (lie  in  to 
hem,  and  it  eet  hem.  c  1440  HYLTON  Scala.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
14941  n.  xlii,  There  dare  no  flesshe  flye  rest  vpon  the  pottes 
brynke.  1556  J.  HEYWOOU  Spider  $  F.  v.  9  A  fleshe  (lie  as 
big  a>  a  humble  bee.  1658  ROWLAND  Motifet's  Tlu-at.  Ins. 
934  The  Flesh-fly . .  is  the  biggest  of  all  other,  he  hath  a  red- 
dish head,  very  greedy  of  flesh.  1789  G.  WHITE  SlBmnu 
\\ii-  11853)  7°  '1'he  maggots  which  turn  to  flesh-flies.  1861 
HULME  tr.  Moquin-TaxdoH  n%iv.  i.  237  The  Flesh  Fly  . . 
produces  a  constant  buzzing  noise. 

2.  fig.  of  persons. 

1532  MOKE  Confut.  Tindale^\^>.  715  Esaus,  and  repro- 
bates, and  very  carnall  fleshflyes.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  vin.  ii.  §  2.  378  Those  flesh  flies  having  once  tasted  the 
sweet,  though  often  beaten  off,  would  not  long  bee  kept 
away.  1782  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  324  These  flesh-flies  of 
the  land,  Who  fasten  without  mercy  on  the  fair.  1825  MA- 
CAULAY  Milton  Ess.  (1854)15/2  If  there  be  anything  unsound, 
these  llesh-flios  detect  it  with  unerring  instinct. 

t  Fle'shfal,  a.  Obs- °  [f.  FLESH  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
Full  of  flesh,  fat,  plump.  1552  in  HULOET. 

t  Flesh-hewer.  Obs.  In  4  flessehewer, 
fleseh-hewere,  flesohewar,  5  flesehewer,  Sc. 
flesehowar.  [Cf.  Du.  vleeschhouwer,  MHG. 
vleischhouwer^\  A  butcher. 

1335  Nottingham  Records  I.  431  Flesshewergate  (Vicus 
Carnificum).  1379  Poll  Tax  Returns  for  Sheffield  in  Shef- 
field Gloss.  (1888)  s.  v.,  Ricardus  Stub  &  Emma  vxor  ejus, 
.fflessehewer,  vj  d.  a  1400  Burgh  Laws  Ixiv.  (Sc.  Stat.  I.) 
Gif  be  fleschewar  graythis  ivil  flesche  he  sal  restor  hym  be 
scathis  bat  aw  be  bestys.  1444  Aberdeen  Reg.  4  June,  Item, 
that  the  fleschowaris  dicht  and  mak  clene  the  fleschous  ilke 
ouke  on  Friday. 

Hence  t  Pleshhewery,  a  slaughter-house. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  135  A  Fleschewrye,  carnificium. 

Fle-Shhood,  t  -head.  arch.  [f.  FLESH  sb.  + 
-HEAD,  -HOOD.]  a.  Fleshly  state  or  condition,  b. 
The  condition  of  being  in  the  flesh,  or  becoming 
flesh ;  incarnation. 

c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  II.  xxx,  The 
Soule  myghte  not  that  tyme  for  freelte  of  the  flesshede 
suffre  it  soo.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  vn.  1030 
God.  .who  hast  thyself  Endured  this  flesh-hood. 

Fle'sh-hook. 

1.  A  hook  for  removing  meat  from  the  pot. 
^1325  in  Rel.  Ant.   I.  292  Summe  notes .. arn .. kroken 

a-weyward  als  a  fleshoke.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  22 
Ful  hard  it  is,  with  fleischhok  or  with  oules  To  ben  y-clawed. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  166/1  Flesche  \iooke,  creagra,fuscina. 
1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  t,  Uplondyshm.  Pref.  (Percy  Soc.)  50 
The  scullians..Came  forth  with  whittles,  some  other  with 
fleshhooks.  1611  BIBLE  2  Chron.  iv.  16  The  pots  also,  and 
the  shouels,  and  the  fleshhookes. 

fig.  BRATHWAIT  Descr.  Death  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jos.  I.  (1848) 
271  Earth-turned,  mole-eied,  flesh-hook,  that  puls  us  hence. 

2.  dial.   (See  quot.) 

1881  Leicestenh.  Gloss.,  Flesh-hook,  an  Iron  hook  with 
a  long  '  stall,'  used  to  pull  hides  out  of  the  tan-pits. 

3.  A  hook  to  hang  meat  upon  ;  a  'pot-hook '. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  64 
These  roguish  Arsemetrique  gibbets  or  flesh-hookes,  and 
cyphers,  or  round  oos.  1874  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

t  Flesh  house.  Obs.  In  I  fl&sohus,  5  flesh- 
usse,  6  fleshows.  A  place  where  meat  is  killed 
or  sold ;  a  butcher's  shop  ;  shambles. 

<f  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  184  Carnale, 
flaischus.  1435  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  357  Y»  Comon 
Fleshusse  in  y»  Setterday  Merkeht.  1503  Kalender  of 
Sheph.  E  iij,  Oon  dyrk  plays  ful  [of]  tablys  et  of  stankys 
as  oon  fleshows. 

Fle'shify,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  FLESH  + -(I)FY.] 
trans.  To  turn  into  flesh.  Hence  Fle-shifled///.  a. 

1768  [See  FISHIFY.] 

Fleshiness  (fle-Jines).  Also  s  fleshnes.  [f. 
FLESHY  a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
fleshy ;  fullness  of  flesh. 

14..  tr.  Secreta  Secret,  cxxxii.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  117  With- 
oute  greet  fleshnes  yn  be  knees.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe 
i.  (1541)  2/1  Carnositie  or  fleshynesse.  1581  MULCASTER 
Positions  xxi.  (1887)90  Running  ..  abateth  the  fleshinesse, 
and  corpulence  of  the  body.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt. 
n.  iii.  (1851)  170  A  diet  puffing  up  the  soul  with  a  slimy 
fleshinesse.  1788  BAILLIE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVIII.  358 
[He]  used  his  right  hand  in  preference  to  his  left,  .which 
was  readily  discovered  by . .  the  greater  fleshiness  of  the  arm. 
1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  72  Flowers,  with  no  peculiar 
fleshiness  in  the  anthers.  1883  G  ALLEN  in  Longm.  Mag. 
July  311  (Strawberries),  Suppose  any  ancestral  potentilla 
ever  to  have  shown  any  marked  tendency  towards  fleshiness 
in  the  berry. 

fig.  1644  VAUGHAN  Serm.  8  A  Wisdom  of  the  flesh,  .a  kind 
of  flesh,  and  fleshines  in  the  very  mind  and  spirit. 
b.  toner.  A  fleshy  substance  or  growth. 

1616  SuRi-'L.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  83  The  male  hath 
no  combe,  as  our  Cockes,  but  in  stead  thereof  a  red  fleshi- 
nesse. 

Fleshing  (fle-Jirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  FLESH  v.  and  sb. 

+  -ING  !.] 

1.  The  action  of  inciting  (hounds)  to  the  chase  by 
giving  them  a  taste  of  flesh. 

1576  TURBERV.  Venerii!  213  Greyhoundes  will  requyre 
greater  fleshyng  and  encouragement  to  a  Wolfe  than  to 
any  other  cbace.  1611  COTGR.,  Acharncmcnt,  a  fleshing. 

2.  Lcathcr-inanuf.  The  action  or  process  ol  scrap- 
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1    inj,'  off  the  pieces  of  flesh,  etc.,  adhering  to  the  flesh- 
side  of  a  skin  ;  also  //.  that  which  is  scraped  off. 

1777  MACBRIDI;  in  Pliil,  Trans.  LXVI1I.  114  The  opera- 
tion called  fleshing.. consists  in  a  further  scraping,  with 
a  particular  kind  of  knife.. and  cutting  away  the  jagged 
extremities  and  offal  parts,  such  as  the  ears  and  nostrils. 
1860  Ure's  Did.  Arts  (ed.  5)  II.  676  The  fleshings  are 
pressed  into  cakes,  and  sold  for  making  glue.  1885  A.  WATT 
Leather  Mann/,  xxvi.  323  The  unhairing  and  fleshing  of 
calf  skills. 

3.  (Sec  quot.,  and  cf.  FLESH  si>.  6.) 

1598  FLORID  Amiar  in  Carnnfau,  to  go  a  fleshing  or 
a  wenching. 

4.  Sc.  '  The  business  of  a  butcher '  (Jam.  Suppl. 
1825). 

5.  The  distribution  of  the  flesh  on  an  animal. 

1876  Daily  News  5  Dec.  2/1  The  dainty  shapes,  undeni- 
able style,  and  even  fleshing  of  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan's  beauti- 
ful white  Irish  and  shorthorn  cross. 

6.  pi.  A  close-fitting,  flesh-coloured  garment  of  a 
light  material,  usually  of  silk,  worn  upon  the  stage 
to  represent  the  natural  skin  ;  also  fading-tights. 

1838  D.  JERROLD  Mm  of  Character,  J.  Rwnymedt  v. 

Wks.  1864  III.  189  Mind  and  be  very  particular  with  the 

fleshings.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  (1861)  III.  118/2 
I  Then  I'm  dressed  up  in  fleshing  tights.  1856  ALB.  SMITH 

Sketches  of  Day  Ser.  I.  11.  i.  9  Any  lovely  spirit,  whose  silk 
i  fleshings  move  in  pliant  grace.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Thco. 

Such  x.  178  Ophelia  in  fleshings. 

7.  Comb.,  as  fleshing-beam  (see  quot.) ;  flesh- 
ing-board  =  prec. ;   fleshing-iron  =  next ;    flesh  - 
ing-knife  (see  quot.  1839)  ;    fleshing-shop,   the 
place  where  skins  are  fleshed  ;  a  beam-house. 

1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  Flesh-beam  or  *  Fleshing-team, 
a  wooden  instrument . .  on  which  is  suspended  the  hide  to 
be  dressed,  for  the  purpose  of  scraping  off  any  remains 
of  the  flesh,  &c.  1547  Aberdeen  Reg.  17  Feb.,  Item,  ane 
*flesching  buird,  with  ane  fuyt  and  ane  *flesching  jrne. 
1839  \JKS-.  Diet.  Arts  764  The  *fleshing  knife;  a  large  two 
handled  implement  with  a  blunt  edge,  and  bent  to  suit 
the  curvature  of  the  rounded  beam  of  the  wooden  horse 
upon  which  the  hide  is  scraped.  1885  A.  WATT  Leather 
Mamif.  xxiv.  291  The  goatskins,  when  ready  for.  .fleshing, 
are  removed  to  the  *fleshing  shop. 

Fleshless  (fle-Jles),  a.    [f.  FLESH  sl>.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Destitute  of  flesh. 

1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pt.  Tamburl.  v.  ii,  Death.. is  seated 
on  my  horsemen's  spears,  And  on  their  points  his  fleshless 
body  feeds.  1607  DEKKER  Knts  Conjur.  (1842)  41 
Fleshlesse  shin-bones  dig'd  out  of  graues.  1786  tr.  Beck- 
ford's  Vathek  (1868)  113  The  fleshless  forms  of  the  Pre- 
adamite  Kings.  1841  BARIUM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Nell  Cook,  A 
fleshless,  sapless,  skeleton  lay  in  that  horrid  well. 

•fr  b.  Without  material  substance ;  phantom-like. 

a  1592  GREENE  Alphonsus  HI.  (Rtldg.)  235/2  When  thou 
know  st  the  certainty  thereof,  By  fleshless  visions  shew  it. 

2.  Without  superfluous  flesh ;  emaciated,  lean. 
1398  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  11.  i.  iv.  Handy  Crafts  38  He 

chooseth  one  [horse].. With.. Dry  Sinewy  shanks;  strong, 
fleshless  knees.  1809  CRABBE  Tales  36  Sheep  . .  fleshless, 
lank  and  lean.  1847  J.  WILSON  Chr.  North  (1857)  !•  l6' 
Racking  pain  was  in  her  fleshless  bones. 

t  3.  Without  meat.  Obs.- ' 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  787  Wortes  flechles  wroughte. 

tFle'Shlihood.  Alsofleshlihead.  [f. FLESHLY 
+  -HEAD,  -HOOD.]  Fleshly  state  or  condition, 
fleshliness,  gratification  of  the  flesh. 

c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  n.  xxxii,  And 
the  more  it  is  departed  fro  flesshlyhede  the  sharper  sighte  it 
hath,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  vii.  319  Religiose  men  for- 
saking miche  of  worldlihode  and  of  fleischlihode. 

t  Fle'shlily.  rare.  [f.  FLESHLY  a.  +  -LY  2.]  = 
FLESHLY  adv. 

1614  J.  ROBINSON  Relig.  Communion  86  The  most  of 
them  conceaving  carnally  or  fleshlily  of  the  Lords  Covenant 
did  glory  in  the  flesh. 

FleshlineSS  (fle-Jlines).  [OE.  flxsdicness,  i. 
fzsclic,  FLESHLY  +  -NESS.] 

1.  fa.  InO.E. :  Incarnate  condition,  b.  Fleshly 
'  quality  or  state,  carnality;  'carnal  passions  or 
!  appetites'  (J.). 

ciooo  ./ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  278  Se  3e,  aifter  menniscum 
wisdome,  wile  smeagan  ymbe  Sa  gerynu  Christes  iteschc- 
nysse.  1388  WYCLIF  Deut.  xvii.  17  Ful  many  wyues.. 
drawen  his  [the  King's]  soule  to  ouer  myche  fleischlynesse. 
1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  84  Thre  maner  of  people 
. .  were  called  to  oure  Lordes  soper,  and  came  not,  for 
pryde  for  worldlynesse  and  for  flesshelynesse.  1658  Whole 
Duty  Man  xvi.  343  'Tis  the  carnality  and  fleshliness  of  our 
hearts  that  makes  it  seem  so.  1859  I.  TAYLOR  Logic  in 
T/uol.  338  That  extreme  creed  which  satisfies  a  sensuous 
and  sensual  fleshliness. 

f2.  Fullness  of  flesh  ;  fleshiness.  Obs.-° 

1552  HULOET,  Fleshlines,  or  abundaunce  of  flesh  called 
carnositye,  carnosUas,  1580  BARET  Alv.  G  569  Grosse- 
nesse,  or  fleshlinesse,  corpulenlia.  1611  COTGR.,  Car- 
nosite,  fleshlinesse,  fulnesse  of  flesh. 

t  Fle'shling.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FLESH  sb.  + 
-LING.  Cf.  •worldling.']  A  fleshly-minded  person. 

1348  Confut.  N.  Sllaxton  I  v  a,  The  justice  of  God  . .  is 
to  rewarde  the  spirituall.  .with  the  blessynges  promised,  & 
the  fleshlynges,  the  reprobate,  with  the  plages  thretned. 

Fleshly   (fle-Jli),   a.  and  adv.     [OE.  flxsdic, 
LflAsc,  FLESH  +  -lie,  -LY  i.] 
A.  adj. 
I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  flesh,  i.e.  the  body. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  bodily  appetites  and  indul- 
gences ;  carnal,  lascivious,  sensual.  Rarely  of  per- 
sons :  Given  up  to  bodily  lusts ;  =  CARNAL  3. 


FLESHLY. 

<888  K.  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xxxi.  §  i  Hwaet  godcs  nia^an  we 
secgan  on  ba  fla;sclican  unbeawas.  c  xooo  &LRIC  Horn. 
II.  100  Unrihtlic  biS  ba;t  se  cristena  mann  fl;esclice  luslas 
Sefremme.  c  Moo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  63  WiotieS  jiu  fro 
flesliche  lustes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26364  (Colt.)  Y  lessely 
sin  es  lucheri.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Pet.  ii.  11  Fleschly  desijns 
. .  n^ten  ajens  the  soule.  c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Perf.  (W. 
de  W.  1494)  n.  viii,  All  the  flesshly  felynge  of  this  synfull 
ymage.  1533  FRITH  Annv.  Fisher  (1829)  194  Fleshly  men 
..that  follow  their  own  lusts  and  appetites,  a  1592  H. 
SMITH  Wits.  (1867)  II.  410  The  religion  of  Mahomet  is 
fleshly,  consisting  in  natural  delights  and  corporal  pleasures. 
1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  ii.  Wks.  1856  I.  119 
Shall  justice  sleepe  In  fleshly  lethargic?  1714  POPE  Efil. 
Rome's  Jane  Shore  21  The  godly  dame,  who  fleshly  failings 
damns.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  xxix,  What  he  called  a  fleshly 
frailty,  .was  in  truth  an  attachment  to  strong  liquors.  1873 
R.  BUCHANAN  (title)  The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry  and 
other  Phenomena  of  the  day. 

t  b.  Sexual ;   =  CARNAL  3  b.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10874  (Cott.)  Hu  sal  i  brede,  pat  neuer 
hadd  part  of  flessli  dede  of  man  ?  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la 
Tour  E  vj  b,  [She]  coueyted  to  haue  his  flesshely  companye. 
1485  Act  i  Hen.  VII,  c.  4  Advoutry,  Fornication,  Incest,  or 
any  other  fleshly  Incontinency. 

f  2.  Connected  by,  or  based  upon,  ties  of  flesh 
and  blood ;  natural.  =  CARNAL  a.  Obs. 

£900  Sxda's  Hist.  i.  xvi.  [xxvii.J  (1890)  68  Da  goodan 
faidras  jewuniaS  heora  flaeslecu  beam,  a  1215  Juliana  5 
Hire  fleschliche  feder  wes  affrican  ihaten.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  20068  (Cott.)  Saint  iohan  bat  was  his  flexsli  kinesman. 
14. .  Prose  Legends  in  Anglia  VIII.  117  This  mayden  was 
his  fleschly  cosyn.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Citron.  (1568) 
II.  760  Fleshly  consanguinitie.  1578  Gude  fy  G.  Ball. 
(1868)  29  We  our  fleschely  father  dreid. 

3.  'Natural',  unredeemed,  unregenerate ;  = 
CARNAL  5. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  19  pa  flaeslican  willan.  c  1200  ORMIN 
17276  To  shsewenn  himm  whatt  wise  Fteshlike  mann  ma» 


.035  Inat  wytl „ -        ,          . 

[Scripture]  agre.     1871  RUSKIN  Pars  Clav.  xxiv.  (1872)  10 
Avaricious.. in  an  instinctive,  fleshly  way. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  material  body,  mortal ; 
material  as  opposed  to  spiritual ;  human  as  op- 
posed to  divine.  The  fleshly  eye :  the  bodily  eye. 
Now  rare.  = CARNAL  i. 

ci2oo  ORMIN  12112  Ne  mihhte  he  nohht  burrh  rteshlic 
ejhess  sihh^e  Seon  bsere  [etc.],  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  914  Dus 
heschrudde  &hudde  him.  .wi3  ure  fleschliche  schrud.  ij.. 
E. E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1081  An-vnder  mone  so  gret  merwayle  No 
fleschly  hert  ne  myjt  endeure.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
8  With  hym  is  the  fleschely  arm;  with  us  the  Lord  oure 
God.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  i.  i.  (1859)  i,  I  had  made 
an  ende  and  fully  fynyshed  my  fleshely  pylgremage.  1433 
MISYN  Fire  of  Love  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  61  With  fflescly  eyn  bodily 
bingis  arseyn.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  x.  50  Th'  eternall  Lord 
in  fleshly  slime  Enwombed  was.  1607  ROWLANDS  Famous 
Hist.  67  My  golden  Scepter,  in  a  fleshly  hand,  Is  taken 
from  me  by  another  King.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  iv. 
§  14,  I  never  imagined  it  could  be  pretended  that  we  saw 
God  with  our  fleshly  eyes.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  10  The 
soul  of  a  man  underlies  his  features  and  his  fleshly  frame- 
work. 

6.  Pertaining  to,  concerned  with,  or  influenced 
by  the  present  life,  and  considerations  connected 
with  it ;  worldly.  Now  rare.  «=  CARNAL  4. 

c  1200  ORMIN  4852  All  fteshlij  care  &  serrjhe.  1450-1530 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  33  The  hartes  . .  of  flesshely  people 
be  harde.  1531  TINDALE  Exf.  \  John  (1537)  38  They 
preach  hym  falselye  vnto  theyr  fleshly  vauntage.  a  1591  R. 
GREENHAM  Short  forme  Catechising  Wks.  (1599)  418  Fleshly 
hatred  of  our  enemies.  1648  CROMWELL  Let.  25  Nov.  in 
Ann.  Reg.  (1765)  52  Our  fleshly  reasonings  ensnare  us. 
1798  Missionary  Mag.  No.  24.  217  Simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  as  opposed  to  fleshly  wisdom,  strongly  marked 
his  character.  1875  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  i.  22  The 
man  of  flesh  and  blood,  of  fleshly  reasons. 
II.  With  reference  to  flesh  (as  a  substance). 

1 6.  Well  furnished  with  flesh  ;  fat,  plump ;  = 
FLESHY  i.  Obs. 

1-1374  CHAUCER  Troylusm.  1199(1248)  Her  sidis  longe, 
fleishely,  smoothe,  and  white  He  gan  to  stroke.  1422  tr. 
Sccreta.  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  226  Men  whyche 
liaue  fleshly  theghes  and  not  bony.  1562  TURNER  Baths 


1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  n.  (1711)  92  They  are  very  good 
Food . .  fleshly  and  fattish. 

7.  Consisting  of  flesh  ;    =  FLESHY  2.  1  Obs. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  G-uydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  E  iv  a,  Sub- 
staunce  flesshely,  bony,  and  cartilagynous.  1591  SPENSER 
M.  Hubberd  1090  The  Tygre,  and  the  Bore . .  seeking  to  take 
occasion  Upon  his  fleshly  corpse  to  make  invasion.  1654 
VILVAIN  Epit.  Ess.  v.  Ixxx.  u6b,  Caling  s_uch  Animals  as 
liv  on  Land  Flesh ;  and  thos  that  dwel  in  Water  Fish ; 
yet  in  Nature  the  Bodies  of  both  are  Fleshly.  1853  KANE 
GrinneU  Exp.  xlvi.  (1856)  423  A  smiling  country,  like  a 
smiling  face,  needs  some  provision  of  fleshly  integuments. 

b.  esp.  of  the  heart :  Soft,  as  opposed  to  '  stony '; 
tender  ;  =  FLESHY  2  c. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  iii.  3  Not  in  stoony  tablis,  but  in 
fleischly  tablis  of  herte.  1541  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  362/2 
Then  taketh  hee  awaye  our  stony  hart,  and  geueth  vs 
a  fleshly  hart.  1590  MARLOWE  2nd  Pt.  Tamburl.  n.  ii, 
Can  there  be  such  . .  treason  in  the  fleshly  heart  of  man. 
1856  MRS.  BROWN iNC,^!«r.  Leigh  iv.  1192  Enough  for  me 
and  for  my  fleshly  heart  To  hearken  the  invocations  of 
my  kind. 

fc.  Of  a  leaf:   =  FLESHY  2  d.  Obs. 

1*57  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  Ixviii,  The  common  Orpine 
riseth..with  fat  anil  fleshly  Leaves. 


FLESHLY. 

•(•8.  Of  a  hound:  Fond  of  flesh.   Ol>s.  rare. 

1576  TURBERV.  Generic  25  You  should  not  feede  haryers 
with  fleshe  . .  for  if  you  do,  they  will  become  fleshly  and 
gyuen  to  hunte  great  beastes  of  chace. 

III.  0.  Comb.,vs,fleshly-inindcdz&).,-minded- 

ness. 
1528  TINDALE  Wicked  Mammon  Wks.  I.  105   Were   al- 


its,  fleshly - 

Cowf.  iii.  (1850)  77  In  every  man  there  is  a  root  of  carnal 
or  fleshlymindedness. 
t  B.  adv.  Ol>s. 

1.  In  bodily  form,  corporeally ;  as  regards  the 
body,  'in  the  flesh" ;  =  CARNALLY  adv.  i. 

c  1230  Halt  Meid.  19  pat  }et  her  he  wune5  fleschliche  on 
eor3e.  c  1250  Old  Kentish  Semi,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  27  And 
offre  we  Gostliche  to  ure  lorde,  bet  [h]i  offrede  fiesliche. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xlvi.  77  To  rise  flesshly,  i-wis. 

b.  In  a  material  or  physical  sense  or  manner; 
materially  as  opposed  to  spiritually. 

c  1200  ORMIN  16257  Flzshlike  follc,  i  fteshlij  lif  Flashlike 
all  unnderrstondenn  pe  Laferrd  Cristess  word,  tatt  wass 
Gastlike  tunnderrstanndenn.  4:1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T. 
r  259  Of  bilk  adam  . .  flesschly  descendit  be  we  alle.  1635 
PAGITT  Christianogr.  i.  iii.  (1636)  196  If  any  man  taketh 
it  fleshly  ;  it  profiteth  nothing. 

2.  Carnally,  sensually. 

a.  1225  Ancr.  J?.  58  pu  baet  dest  eni  bing  hwarof  |jer  mon 
is  fleschliche  ivonded  of  be.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  128 
Children  that  whylom  loueden  so  fleshly  euerich  other. 
1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  ii.  4  Nature  can  loue  natu- 
rally, that  is,  fleshly,  .but  not  holily. 

b.  In  the  way  of  sexual  intercourse,  sexually ; 
=  CAKNALLV  adv.  2. 

cii75  Lamb.  Horn.  77  Na  mon  mine  likame  irineS  ne 
mid  me  flesliche  nefde  to  donne.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl. 
Synne  2009  3yf  I"511  euer  by  wyfe  lay  by  Yn  tyme  of 
penaunce,  to  seye  flesshely  . .  pou  synnest  gretly.  1494 
FABYAN  Citron,  vi.  cc.  224  He  put  her  nat  from  his  bedde, 
nor  yet  delte  w*  her  flesshely.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicnolay's  Voy.  iv.  xxxiii.  155  b,  If.  .he  was  found  not  able 
to  live  with  her  so  fleshly,  as  his  youth  required. 

3.  Comb.,  as  fleshly-wise  adj. 

1542  BECON  Pathw.  Prayer  xviii.  Ija,  Seme  it  neuer  so 
godly,  vertuous  and  good  in  the  syght  of  fleshly  wyse  men. 

Flesh-meat.  Flesh  (as  opposed  to  fish  and 
vegetables)  as  an  article  of  food  ;  also  pi.  various 
kinds  of  food  consisting  of  flesh. 

In  some  northern  dialects  applied  to  '  butchers'  meat  as 
opposed  to  bacon  or  pork '. 

c  1020  Laws  Cntit  §  47  ?yt  wyrse  bast  man  mid  fla5sc-mete 
hine  sylfne  afyle  [riht  festen-tide].  ft  1154  O.  E.  Citron. 
an.  1131  pa  scyrte  Sa  flesc  mete,  f  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  13 
Wednes-day  ich  wyke  wib-outen  flech-mete.  1564  Child 
Marriages  (E.  E.T.  S.)  200  They  made  an  end  of  flesh 
meat  that  night  for  that  weke.  1698  KEILL  Exam.  Th. 
Earth  (1734)  213  Who  seldom  last  any  Flesh-meats.  1848 
Secret  Sac.  Mid.  Ages,  Templars  254  They  had  flesh-meat 
but  three  times  a  week,  unless  when  festival-days  occurred. 

attrili.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  419  His  health 
requires  a  flesh-meat  diet. 

Fleshment  (fle-Jment).  rare-1,  [f.  FLESH  v. 
+  -MENT.]  The  action  of  'fleshing';  hence,  the 
excitement  resulting  from  a  first  success. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  ii.  130  And  in  the  fleshment  of  this 
dead  exploit,  [He]  Drew  on  me  here  againe. 

t  Fle'shmonger.  Obs.  [see  MONGEK.]  One 
who  deals  in  flesh. 

1.  A  butcher, 

c  1000  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  438  Lanio,  flsescmangere. 
<<I400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  354  Euerych  fleshemongere  . . 
shal  to  be  kynge  of  custom  fyue  &  twenty  pans  by  be  }ere. 
c  1515  Cocke  Lorell's  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  4  With  slyngethryfte 
fleshemonger,  Also  fabyane  flaterer.  1597  BRETON  Wits 
Trcncltmour  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  17/1  The  Sonne  of  some 
Flesh-monger. 

2.  A  fornicator  ;  a  pander. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  v.  i.  337  Was  the  Duke  a 
flesh-monger,  a  foole,  and  a  coward,  as  you  then  reported 
him  to  be?  1624  HEYWOOD  Cap lives  II.  il.  in  Bullen  O.  Pi. 
IV,  Inquire  for  us  of  wenshes  ?  tush,  wee  fishe  For  no  such 
perewinkles ;  farewell  fleshmongere. 

Fle'sh-pot.  A  pot  in  which  flesh  is  boiled. 
Chiefly  in  phrase  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  (see  Exod. 
xvi.  3),  or  with  allusion  to  that  phrase  :  Luxuries 
or  advantages  regarded  with  regret  or  envy. 

'535  COVERDALE  Exod.  xvi.  3  Whan  we  sat  by  y«  flesh 
pottes,  and  had  bred  ynough  to  eate.  1592  NASHE  P 
Penilessc  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  74  From  the  flesh-pots  of 
bgipt,  to  the  Prouant  of  the  Lowe  countreyes.  i6w 
LITHGOW  Trav.  vii.  299  Now  well  met  Egypt . .  For  we  ha?e 
appetite,  for  thy  Flesh  pots.  1710  SWIFT  Let.  to  Sterne  17 
Apr.,  I  expect  to  hear  the  two  ladies  lamenting  the  fleshpots 
of  Cavan-street.  1862  CARLYLE  Fredlt.  C,t.  (1865)  III.  x  ii 
213  Law,  with,  .its  high  honours  and  deep  flesh-pots.  1888 
BRYCE  Amer.Commw.  III.  lxxxviii.  ^The  fleshpots  of 
for  himy  admmlstratlon  had  therefore  greater  attractions 

attrib.  1876  RUSKIN  Fm  Clav.  VI.  Ixiv.  112  Some  flesh- 
Keas'ts  as^eTr"  ^  ^  needfU'  f°r  'he  education  of  such 

Hence  riesh-pottery  (nonce-wd.\  high  living, 
self-indulgence. 

1876  G.  MEREDITH  Beauch.  Career  xxix,  A  band  of 
dealers  in  flesh-pottery. 

t  Flesh-sha-mbles.    Obs.     Also  5  flessh- 

oharaeles,  -ylle,  -shamels,  6  fleshamelles.  A 
place  where  meat  is  killed  or  sold. 

a  1410  in  York  Myst.  Introd.  24  note,  All  the  folks  of  the 
saliemaker  crafte  ..  without  the  Flesshchameles.  71483 
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j    CAXTON  l*'ocab.   5  Goo   to   the  flesshshamels.     1546  Mem. 
\    K  if  oil  (Surtees)  III.  30  To  the  kinges  majestic  furth  of  one 
burgage  in  Fleshamelles  xvj^.     1352  in  HULOET. 

b.  A  brothel. 

1608  DAY  Hum.  out  of  Br.  n.  C  iv,  Venice. .  is  counted  the 
best  flesh-shambles  in  Italic. 

t  Fle'shward,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  FLESH  it.  + 
-WARD.]  Towards  or  in  relation  to  humanity. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  tf  Stilt,  vi.  184  The  earths  globe,  or 
I  that  of  it  that  lyes  fleshward. 

Flesh-WOrm.  A  worm  that  feeds  on  flesh. 
Also  (see  quot.  1884.) 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  124  Wib  flajsc  wyrmum  genim 
monnes  suran  [etc.].  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Citron.  II.  19/2 
Nits,  fleshwormes,  bees,  butterflies.  1586  J.  HOOKER 
Girald.  Irtl.  in  Holinshed  II.  91/1,  I  shall  be  able  like 
a  fieshworme  to  itch  the  bodie  of  his  kingdome.  1705 
Sovran  Vis.  Maid  of  Orleans  i.  136  Where  thou  seest  the 
pamper'd  flesh-worm  trail,  Once  the  white  bosom  heaved. 
1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Flesh  worm,  the  Trichina  spiralis. 

b.  transf.  A  carnally-minded  person. 

1563  HARDING  in  Jewel  Def.  Afol.  (1611)  317  Discoursing 
Parliament  Machiauellists,  and  al  other  whatsoeuer  flesh- 
wormes, Merchants,  idle  artificers. 

Fleshy  (fle-Ji),  a.    [f.  FLESH  sb.  +  -yi.    Cf. 


1.  Well  furnished  with  flesh  ;  fat,  plump. 

c  1569  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blannc/te  954  Armes  ever  lith, 
Fattisn,  fleshy,  nat  great  therewith.  14. .  LYDG.  &  BURGH 
Secrets  2685  In  knees  ..  he  that  is  ovir  mcche  fflesshy. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  3  The  other  moste  flesshy  partes  [of 
fattened  children]  they  pouder  for  store.  1626  BACON  Syfva 
§  399  The  jEthiopes.  .are  Plumpe,  and  Fleshy.  1641  BEST 
Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  3  Sheepe  that  growe  fleshy  with  foure 
teeth,  will  growe  fatte  with  eight.  1793  LD.  AUCKLAND  Corr. 
III.  69  Colonel  Pack  . .  was  shot  through  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  arm.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.,  Country CA.(i865)  126 
A  fine,  fleshy,  comfortable  dame.  1837  DICKENS  Pick™. 
xxiii,  His  face  . .  had  expanded  . .  and  its  bold  fleshy  curves 
had  . .  far  extended  beyond  the  limits  originally  assigned 
them. 

fig.  1636  B.  JONSON  Discoy,  (Rtldg.)  759/1  It  is  a  fleshy 
stile  when  there  is  much  periphrasis,  and  circuit  of  words ; 
and  when  with  more  than  enough  it  grows  fat  and  cor- 
pulent. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  flesh ;  consisting  of  flesh  ; 
without  bone. 

ci4oo  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  106  pe  heed  is  maad  of  bre 
parties,  of  a  fleischi  partie,  of  a  bony  partie  &  a  brawni 
partie.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xv.  (1887)  69  Such  fleshy 
partes  as  be  about  the  ribbes.  1651  HOBBES  Lei'iath.  u. 
xxix.  173  The  fleshy  parts  being  congealed.  1700  DRYDEN 
Pythag.  Philos.  in  Fatles  508  If  Men  with  fleshy  Morsels 
must  be  fed  [ed.  1721  reads  fleshly,  and  it  is  so  cited^by  J.}. 
1792  BELKNAP  Hist.  New-Hampshire  III.  215  Besides  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  cod,  its  liver  is  preserved  in  casks.  1807-  26 
COOPER  First  Lines  Sitrg.  189  Every  kind  of  fleshy  tumour. 
1828  STARK  Elcm.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  335  No  species  of  reptile 
is  possessed  of  true  fleshy  lips. 

b.  Corporeal,  bodily. 

1624  MASSINGER  Renegado  m.  ii,  When  it  [the  soul]  grows 
weary  Of  this  fleshy  prison,  c  1630  MILTON  Passion  17  He, 
sovran  priest. .  Poor  fleshy  tabernacle  entered.  1814  BYRON 
Lara  I.  xviii,  He  . .  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshy  form 
She  [Nature]  gave  to  clog  the  soul.  1864  HAWTHORNE 
S.  Felton  (1883)  341  Fruits,  milk,  freshest  butter,  will  make 
thy  fleshy  tabernacle  youthful. 

c.  Of  '  flesh ',  implying  softness  and  tenderness. 
Cf.  FLESH  sb.  i  f. 

15*6  TINDALE  3  Cor.  iii.  3  The  pistle  of  Christ . .  written  . . 
not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  flesshy  tables  of  the  herte. 
J58s_ABp.  SANDYS  Serm.  Cant.  ii.  15  §  28  His  wil  is  that 
stonie  hearts  be  turned  into  fleshie.  1611  BIBLE  Ecclus. 
xvii.  16  Neither  could  they  make  to  themselues  fleshie 
hearts  for  stonie. 

d.  Of  a  plant,  leaf,  fruit,  etc.  :  Having  a  firm,  or 
somewhat  firm   pulp;    pulpy,    not   fibrous.      Cf. 
FLESH  sb.  2. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  n.  (1586)  nob,  The 
whole  bodie  of  the  Figge  is  fleshie.  1626  BACON  Syh'a 
§  633  Those  Juyces,  that  are  so  fleshy,  as  they  cannot  make 
Drlnke  by  Expression  . .  may  make  Drinke  by  Mixture  of 
Water.  1672  JOSSELYN  New  Eng.  Rarities  66  Vine,  much 
differing  in  the  Fruit,  all  of  them  very  fleshy.  1712  tr. 
Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  37  A  round,  fleshy  Berry,  like  that 
of  Myrtle.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  428 
Leaves  opposite,  egg-shaped,  blunt,  fleshy.  1807  J.  E. 
SMITH  Pkys.  Bot.  282  Drupa,  a  Stone-fruit,  has  a  fleshy 
coat,  1854  HOOKER  Hiiual.  Jrnls.  I.  i.  16  The  natives 
distil  a  kind  of  arrack  from  its  fleshy  flowers.  1870  H. 
MACMILLAN  Bible  Teach,  xi.  211  They  have  . .  thick  fleshy 
leaves. 

1 3.  Of  the  '  flesh '  as  opposed  to  the  '  spirit ' ; 
human  as  opposed  to  '  spiritual ' ;  ^  FLESHLY  4. 

anaoPrymcr^gi)  78  Whethir  byn  eyen  be  fleschchi, 
or  thou  seest  as  man  schal  se.    1335  COVERDALE  Job  x.  4 
Hast  thou  fleszshy  eyes  then,  or  doest  thou  loke  as  man 
loketh? 
tb.  Carnal,  sensual ;  =  FLESHLY  a.  i.  Obs. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  §  4.  212  Fleshy  concupiscence 
deserveth  rather  the  name  of  Mercenarie  Lust  then  Love. 
1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  I.  xvii.  45  Such  as 
are  given  to  fleshy  desires,  have  larger  Kidneys  then 
ordinary. 

4.  Resembling  flesh  in  its  properties  or  quali- 
ties. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  233  They  [Rubies]  are  . .  of  a  fleshye 
colour.  i6«s  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  26  The  Man- 
na'ce  >s. tne  otncr  fish,  .and  from  their  using  the  shoar  have 
a  Heshie  taste  resembling  Veal.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE 
Vertne's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  215  His  colouring  was 
good,  and  his  figures  fleshy  and  round.  1804  ABERNETHY 
S*rg.Ots.  19  They  agree  in  the  external  characters,  those 
of  an  increase  of  bulk,  and  a  fleshy  feel. 


FLETCHER. 

i  fFlet1.  Obs.  Forms:  i,  3-6,  8  flet,  3  south. 
vlet,  4-5  flett(e,  (6  fleete,  fleit,  flelt),  7-8  flett. 
[OE. fltt(t=  OFris.>?rf,  OS._flet,Jletti,  QHG.Jlazi, 
jtezi  (MHG.  vletze,  Ger.  dial.  Jlttt),  ON.  flet  str. 
neut.  :-OTeut.  *Jlatjom,  f.  *flato-  FLAT  a.] 

1.  The  floor  or  ground  under  one's  feet. 
Bemvulf  1568  (Gr.)  Heo  on  flet  gecrong.    a  1000  Canons 

Powerfnt  Men  ii.  (Thorpe,  1840)  414  &  ne  cume  on  bedde 
ac  licze  on  flette.    a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxviii.  [cxix]  25 
Clived  mi  saule  to  bi   flet.      ^1340  Gaw.  q  Gr.  Kilt.  568 
A  tule  tapit  ty5t  ouer  be  flet.    a  1420  Pallad.  on  Huso. 
i.  473  Thi  berne  also  be  playne,  and  harde  the  flette.   c  1450 
MYRC  273  Knelynge  doun  upon  the  flette. 
b.  ?  A  place,  spot,  field  (of  battle). 
c  1205  LAY.  26023  pat  he  com  to  ban  ulette  her  be  feond  lai 
and  slaepte.    f  1300  A'.  Alis.  2378  They  broughte  hcom  out 
of  the  flette. 

2.  A  dwelling,  house,  '  hall '. 

Beowulf  1025  (Gr.)  Beowulf  £ebah  ful  on  flette.  a  1000 
Laws  Hlothhaere  Q  Eadric  xi,  (Thorpe  1840)  14  jif  man 
mannan  an  o5res  flette  man-swara  hated . .  scilling  a^elde 
bam  be  bat  flet  aje.  a  1300  Siriz  273  So  ich  evere  brouke 
nous  other  flet.  c  1325  Poem  Times  Ediv.  II  309  in  Pol. 
Songs  (Camden)  337  An  hep  of  girles  sittende  aboute  the 
flet.  c  1460  Tmvneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  26, 1  shal  not  in  thi 
det  Flyt  of  this  flelt  ! 
b.  Sc.  The  inner  part  of  a  house. 

a  1400  Bttrek  Laws  xxiii.  (Sc.  Stat.  I.)  pe  inner  halfe  of 
be  hous  bat  is  callyt  be  flett.  r  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  Ixiv. 
830  The  fulis  fonde  in  the  flet  And  mony  mowis  at  mete  On 
the  flure  maid.  1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  242  Rank  beggar, 
ostir  dregar,  foule  fleggar,  in  the  flet.  1508  FERGUSON  Sc. 
Pror.  4  A  fair  fire  makes  a  room  flet.  1768  Ross  Helenore 
u.  588  That  seven  years  have  sitten  i*  the  flet. 

3.  Fire  and  flet  (corruptly  fleet)  :  '  fire  and  house- 
room  ' ;  an  expression  often  occurring  in  wills,  etc. 

Bp.  Kennett  (a  1728)  quotes  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033  fol.  132 
an  'old  northern  song  over  a  dead  corps',  containing  the 
lines  '  Fire  and  fleet  and  candle  light,  And  X1  receive  thy 
sawle'.  In  Sir  W.  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  Scot.  Border  (1802) 
232  the  words  appear  as  '  Fire  and  sleet ',  and  the  editor 
suggests  that  sleet  '  seems  to  be  corrupted  from  sell,  or  salt, 
a  quantity  of  which  is  frequently  placed  on  the  breast  of 
a  corpse ' 1 

1533  TRUBB  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1800)  129  To  fynd 
the  said  wife,  .mete  and  drink,  fyer  and  flelt.  1539  Will  of 
R.  Morleyn  (Somerset  Ho.)  My  wife  to  have..fyre  &  fleete 
in  my  haule  &  kechin.  £1570  Durham  Depos.  (Surteesi 
207,  I  trobled  . .  this  house  with  a  bedd  roome  and  fier  and 
fleit. 

Flet  2  (flet).  Sc.  Also  float,  [app.  repr.  ON. 
flttta.  plait,  f.  fltlta  =  Ger.  flechten  to  plait.] 
A  mat  of  plaited  straw  placed  on  a  pack-horse's 
back  to  prevent  chafing  or  galling. 

1794  W.  SUTHERLAND  in  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  X.  23  Straw 
creels  . .  fixed  over  straw  flets,  on  the  horses  backs,  with 
a  clubber  and  straw  ropes.  1812  CAPT.  HENDERSON  Agric. 
Sun'.  Sutherlaiui  v.  §  5.  60  The  horse  being  equipped  with 
a  fleat  and  clubbar  on  his  back. 

Flet :  see  FLEET  z>.l  and  -. 

t  Fletch,  la.  (or  sb.  atirib.}.     [cf.  FLIG,  etc.] 

1704  Land.  Gaz.,  No.  4044/4  A  . .  Mare  about  14  hands 
and  half . .  with  . .  a  long  fletch  Tail  . .  and  well  in  Case. 

Fletch.  (fletj),  v.  [Perh.  a  corruption  (due  to 
association  with  FLETCHER)  of  FLEDGE  v.  4 ;  though 
the  latter  has  not  been  found  earlier  than  1796.] 
trans.  To  fit  (an  arrow)  with  a  feather ;  to  feather. 
lit.  and  _/?£•. 

1635-36  COWLEY  Davideis  n.  91  Thy  Darts  arc  . .  Soft  as 
the  Feathers  that  they're  fletch  d  withal.  1760  WARBURTON 
Doctr.  Grace  u.  x,  He  dips  his  curses  in  the  gall  of  irony ; 
and  . .  fletches  them  with  a  prophane  classical  Parody. 
1845  J.  SAUNDERS  Pict.  Eng.  Life,  Chaucer  89  Arrows 
. .  fletched  with  the  feathers  of  the  goose.  1876  BANCROFT 
Hist.  U.  S.  V.  xliii.  25  They  fletched  their  complaint  by 
adding :  '  America  loved  his  brother '. 

Fletch,  var.  of  FLITCH. 

Fletcher  (fle'tjai).  Also  5  fleooher(e,  fleeher, 
fleoohour  ;  Sf.  fle(d)ger.  [ad.  OF.  flecker,  fle- 
chier  arrow-maker,  i.fliclie  arrow:  see  FL^CHE.] 

1.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in  arrows ;  occasion- 
ally, one  who  makes  bows  and  arrows.  Obs.  exc. 
Hist,  or  arch. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1593  Ferrers,  flecchours,  fele  men  of 
Crafte.  1457  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  II,  c.  65  (1814)  II.  48/2  A  bowar 
and  a  fleger.  1465  Mann.  $  Honseh.  Exp.  179  The  fleeher 
that,  .owyth  hym  ffor  tymber,  ixr.  vjrf.  1541  Act  33  Hen. 
VI II,  c.  9  §  i  The  bowiers,  fletchers,  stringers  and  arrowc 
head  makers  of  this  your  realme.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH. 
Country  Farme  667  Which  timber  is  of  great,  .estimation 
amongst  Fletchers,  for  it  maketh  the  strongest  and  best  arrow 
of  any  wood  whatsoeuer.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1776)  218 
Our  Fletchers  commend  it  [the  Quick-beam]  for  Bows  next 
to  Yew.  1733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot.  56  Any  other  Cor- 
poration decayed  and  worn  out,  such  as  the  Bowers, 
Fletchers,  and  several  others  in  London  are,  as  to  their 
Business.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  $  Schtn.  xxi.  (1857)  460  As 
if  some  fletcher  of  the  stone  age  had  carried  on  his  work  on 
the  spot.  1858  SIHMONDS  Diet.  Tratlt,  Fletchers'  Company, 
one  of  the  minor  livery  companies  of  London. 

attrib.  15. .  Kyng  I,  Hermyt  477  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  32 
Jake,  seth  thou  can  of  fleeher  crafte,  Thou  may  me  es  with 
a  schafte. 

1 2.  An  archer,  a  bowman.  Obs. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  \.  Wks.  143/1  Though  one  eye  wer 
ynough  for  a  fletcher.  . 

Hence  Ple'tchery,  the  wares  or  goods  made  or 
sold  by  a  fletcher. 

1594  ind  Rep.  Dr.  Faustus  in  Thorns  E.  E.  Prose  Rom. 
(1858)  III.  411  They  brought  store  of  fletchery  to  them. 


FLETHEB. 

Flether  (fle-Saa;,  v.  Sc.  Also  flaither.  [Cf. 
ON.  flaVra  to  flatter.]  intr.  To  flatter,  use 
'  blarney '.  Hence  Ple'thering  ppl.  a.  Also 
Ple'thers,  flattering  talk,  blarney. 

1786  BURXS  Ded.  to  G.  Hamilton^  2  Expect  na,  Sir,  in 
this  narration,  A  fleechin,  flethrin,  dedication.  18  . 
Donald  fy  Flora  13  (Jam.)  Lord.  Come  now,  my  good 
fellow,  and — llrat.  Aye,  flaither  awa  !  Since  I'll  no  do  wi' 
foul  play,  try  me  wf  fair  play.  i8zi  H.  DUNCAN  Yng. 
S.  Country  Weaver  v.  fed.  2)  98  What !  do  you  think  to 
beguile  me,  wi'  your  fleeching  and  your  flethers  to  do 
the  devils'  wark. 

t  rie'tiferous,  a.   Obs.-°.    [f.  L.  JKtifer  (f. 

fletiis  weeping,  f.  y?<7«  to  weep  +fcrre  to  bear)  + 
-Oils.]  '  Causing  weeping'  (Bailey). 

1656-81  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Fletiferons  [1656  ed.  has 
Flectiffrons}.  1721-66  in  BAILEY. 

tFle'tion.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [as  if  acl.  L.  Action- 
cm,  n.  of  action  i.Jlcre:  see  prec.]  Weeping. 

1716  M.  DAVIF.S  At/ieti.  Brit.  n.  254  The  different  degrees 
of  Penitential  Fiction,  Audition,  Substration  and  Consist- 
ence. 

Fleubothomye,  obs.  form  of  PHLEBOTOMY. 

Fleuk,  obs.  form  of  FLDKE. 

Fleum(e,  obs.  form  of  FLEAM,  PHLEGM. 

II  Floor  (flor).     [F.  Jleur :  see  FLOWER.] 

1.  An  ornamental  flower. 

1841  HAWKINS  Silver  Coins  (1876)  178  Annulet  enclosing 
pellet  in  place  of  the  fleurs  in  the  angles. 

2.  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff  (see  quot.). 

1883  Cassettes  Fam.  Mag.  Oct.  697/1  Fleur  is. .a  serge 
ground  on  which  are  large  patterns  in  a  sort  of  weaving  like 
a  Brussels  carpet,  and  of  a  numerous  mixture  of  colours  all 
deftly  blending,  so  that  no  one  tone  prevails. 

Hence  Pleured  ///.  a.  [+  -ED2],  adorned  or 
marked  with  a  fleur  or  fleurs. 

1841  HAWKINS  Silver  Coins  (1876)  246  The  arch  on  the 
king's  breast  is  not  fleured,  but  terminates  in  a  crescent. 

Fleur-de-lis  (flor  Ay  \i,  Us),  flower-de- 
luce  (flau<>:i  <\t  h?s).  Forms  :  a.  4-6  flour(e- 
de-lys(e,  -lice,  -lyce,  (//.  -lycis),  7  -lis,  5-7 
-luce,  //.  -luces,  6  floredelise,  Sc.  5  flour(e-the- 
lis, -lys.  B.  6 -9  flower-,  (6  flowre-)  de-luce,  (//. 
-luces),  6-7  -lice,  (pi.  -lioes),  6  -lyce,  8  -lys, 
7-9  -lis.  f.  8-9  fleur-de-lys,  9  -lis,  pi.  7  fleur- 
de-lysses,  -lyzes,  9  fleurs-de-lis,  -lys,  -luce. 
[The  prevailing  form  is  a.  mod.F.JZeur  de  lis  (flor 
d?  If),  formerly  lys  ;  but  this  form  is  scarcely  found 
in  Eng.  before  the  igth  c. ;  see  above.  The  form 
flower-de-luce  survives  as  a  poetical  archaism  and  in. 
U.S.  The  Fr.  is  literally  '  lily-flower'  from  lis, 
formerly  lys,  in  OF.  liz  for  Ills  lily,  the  s  of  the 
nom.  sing,  being  retained  in  the  oblique  cases ;  the 
English  spelling  de-lice,  de-lyce,  was  in  its  origin 
merely  graphic  (cf.  price,  mice,  syce,  etc.),  but  in 
the  1 6th  c.  was  associated  with  a  fanciful  etymo- 
logy flos  delicise,  and  the  form  deluce,  de  hue  ap- 
parently also  leaned  upon  a  fanciful  derivation. 
Occasional  English  forms  were  deluce, delycejlowre.] 

1.  The  flower  of  a  plant  of  the  genus  Iris  (esp. 
/.   pseudacorus) ;    the    plant    itself.      Cf.    FLAG 
j*.1  i. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  752  t>y  colour  passez  J»e  flour-de- 
lys.  a  1400  Hymn  Virg.  vi.  in  Warton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  x. 
(1840)  II.  no  Heil  fairer  then  the  flour  de  lys.  ^1475  Raitf 
Coil\ear  670  Flowris  with  Flourdelycis  formest  in  feir. 
1500-20  DUNBAB  Thistle  t.  Rose  138  Lat  no  netill  vyle . .  Hir 
fallow  to  the  gudly  flour  delyce.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vi. 
16  The  lilly,  lady  of  the  flowring  field.  The  flowre-deluce, 
her  lovely  paramoure.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  Pref.  104  The 
Muses  are  invited  to  come  under  the  shadow  of  Flower-de- 
luces.  1731-37  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.  Iris,  Iris 
purpnrea .. Common  purple  Fleur-de-Lys.  1837  CAMPBELL 
Lines  in  La  Perousfs  Voy.  Poet.  Wks.  298  When,  rapt  in 
fancy . .  I . .  plucked  the  fleur-de-lys  by  Jesso's  streams.  1866 
LONGF.  Flower-de-lnce  viii,  O  flower-de-luce,  bloom  on,  and 
let  the  river  linger  to  kiss  thy  feet ! 

*>fig- 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Ballat  Our  Lady  42  Haile,  fair  fresche 
flour-de-lyce  ! 

2.  The  heraldic  lily ;  a  device  supposed  by  some 
to  have  originally  represented  an  iris,  by  others  the 
top  of  a  sceptre,  of  a  battle-axe  or  other  weapon. 
It  is  best  known  from  having  been  borne  upon  the 
royal  arms  of  France  under  the  old  monarchy. 

c  1400  Melayne  94  Wende  thy  waye  . .  To  Charles  that 
beris  the  flour  delyce.  1488  in  Ld.  Trcas.  Ace.  Scotl. 
I.  81  Item  ane  vche  of  gold  like  a  flourethelis  of  diamantis. 
1529  RASTELL  Paslyme  (1811)  75,  .iii.  floure  delyse  in  a  feld 
asure  was  sent  to  Kyng  Clouys  from  hevyn  for  his  arrays. 
1621  MALYNES  Anc.  Latti-Merch.  189  The  French  Kings 
Tent  with  the  three  Flowerdeluces.  1709  ADDISON  Taller 
No.  161  pg  A  bloody  Flag,  embroidered  with  Flower-de 
Luces.  1843  LVTTON  Last  Bar.  n.  ii,  A  lofty  head-gear, 
embroidered  with  fleur-de-lis.  1851  LAYAED  Pop.  Ace. 
Discav.  Nineveh  vii.  163  The  first  god  wears  the  square 
horned  cap,  surmounted  by  a  point,  or  fleur-de-lys. 

b.  The  royal  arms  of  France;  hence  also  the 
French  royal  family,  the  French  flag  (before  1789), 
the  trench  nation  or  government. 

1352  MINOT  Poems  iv.  25  Than  the  riche  floure  de  lice 
Wan  thare  ful  litill  prise,  Fast  he  fled  for  ferde.  1404 
FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  519  He,  beyng  of  y  naturall  house  of 
Fraunce,  &  one  of  y°  flouredelyce.  1523  LD.  BERNRRS 
Froiss.  I.  ccclxiv.  593  A  great  parte  of  the  floure  delyse 
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and  of  the  chiualry  of  Fraunce  is  within  the  towne.  1556 
Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  4  By  the  wych  qwene  the 
flower  de  lyce  came  in  to  the  armes  of  Yenglond,  &  the 
tyttyll  of  France.  1581  SIDNEY  A  sir,  fy  Stella  Ixxv,  He 
[Edw.  IV]  made  the  Kloure-de-luce  so  fraicl.  a  1628  F. 
GRF.VILLE  Sidney  ("1652)  65  To  fly  for  protection  to  the 
Flower-de-Luce  with  whom  they  [the  Netnerlanders]  join  in 
continent.  1800  WEEMS  Ii'as/itngt0»xi.(i%io)  165  Blasting 
on  every  sea  their  sickly  Jleurs-de-lnce  of  gallic  piracy. 
1865  PARKMAN  Huguenots  u.  (1875)  23  They  ..  saw  the 
fleur-de-lis  floating  above  the  walls  of  Fort  Cohgny. 

3.  The  representation  or  figure  of  a  heraldic  fleur- 
de-lis  on  any  article,  e.  g.  that  used  to  mark  the 
north  on  a  compass.  Also,  (Fr.  Hist?)  a  brand- 
mark  on  a  criminal. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  4  To  vapour,  sprede  out,  according  to 
the  flour  delice^  and  avaunce  hem  fprthe.  1594  BLUNDEVIL 
Exerc.  vn.  xxiv.  (ed.  7)  681  Of  which  lines,  that  which  is 
marked  with  the  Flower-deluce  signifieth  the  North.  1676 
B.  W[ILLIS]  Man.  Goldsm.  100  Other  sorts  of  weights  .. 
Marked  . .  with  . .  the  Dagger  . .  a  Flower-de-luce,  and  . .  a 
Vessel  or  Ewer.  1739  BEIGHTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  754 
Each  Chart  has  a  t  fower  de  Lys  on  its  North  Edge.  1790 
BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  124  The  slanders  of  those  who  bring  us 
their  anecdotes  with  the  attestation  of  the  flower-de-luce  on 
their  shoulder.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat,  Mechanic  491 
As  the  ring  turns  round,  the  seconds  upon  it  are  shown  by 
the  top  point  of  a  fleur-de-lis  C,  engraved  on  the  face  of  the 
dial-plate,  c  1850  A'  ndim,  Na-vig.  (Weale)  5  In  the  compass, 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  needle  beneath  is  represented 
on  the  card,  .by  the  fleur-de-lis. 

Hence  Plenr-de-lis  z>.  (after  F.  fleurdeliser\  to 
brand  (a  criminal)  with  the  fleur-de-lis.  Flexir- 
de-lised ///.  a.,  adorned  with  fleurs-de-lis. 

1650  HOWELL  Cotgrewe's  Fr.  Diet.  Ep.  Ded.,  It  was  as 
much  as  if  he  had  oeen  flourdeliz'd,  viz.  burnt  in  the  back 
or  hand,  or  branded  in  his  face.  1686  J.  SERGEANT  Hist. 
Mon,  Convent.  104  A  Cross  Flower-de-lys'd.  1843  Fraser's 
Mag.  XXVII.  418  The  Count  of  Champagne  ..  carried 
the  fleur-de-lised  banner. 

Fleuret  '  (flWret),  fleurette  (flore-t).  [ad. 
¥.fleurette^  dim.  vijleur  flower.]  a.  An  ornament 
like  a  small  flower,  b.  See  quot.  J  868. 

1811  PINKKRTON  Petral.  I.  428  The  little  fleurets,  and 
other  miniatures,  which  we  admire  in  the  tombs  and  build- 
ings of  that  period.  1858  Sat.  Re7>.  V.  425/2  The  cyma- 
tion,  or  wave-moulding,  represented  the  sea ; . .  the  fleurette, 
the  verdant  plain.  1868  A.  B.  AI.COTT  Tablets  22  The  fruit 
.  .so  arranged  that  the  fleurets,  or  blossom  ends,  may  look 
downwards.  1881  TERRIEN  DE  LA  COUPERIE  in  Nwnism. 
Chron.  Ser.  in.  I.  345  Bearing  on  the  obverse  eight  fleurets. 

Fleuret  2.  Fencing.  ?  Obs.  Also  7  fluret(t, 
floret,  [a.  F.  Jleurett  f.  Jleur  flower  — It.  Jioretto, 
dim.  oifore  flower ;  so  called  because  the  button 
at  the  point  was  compared  to  a  flower-bud.]  A 
fencing-foil. 

a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Life  (1886)  71  The  good  fencing- 
masters  . .  when  they  present  a  foil  or  fleuret  to  their  scholars, 
tell  him  it  hath  two  parts.  1674  Gov.  Tongue  vii.  §  9.  141 
In  such  fencings  jest  hath  proved  earnest,  and  florets  have 
turn'd  to  swords.  1691  SIR  W.  HOPE  Compi,  Fencing- 
master  (1697)  13  They  see  at  every  other  Thrust  their  Flurett 
beat  out  of  their  Hand.  1885  E.  CASTLE  Schools  of  Fence 
xv.  246  The  flexible  fleuret  could  only  be  used  when  the 
play  was  restricted  to  the  point. 

t  Flen'ret 3.  Obs.  [a.  F.  Jleuret  '  nom  d'un 
ancien  pas  qui  se  composait  d'un  demicoupe  et  de 
deux  pas  marches  sur  la  pointe  du  pied '  (Littre) 
=  \\..Jioretto  :  cf.  prec.]  A  step  formerly  used  in 
dancing. 

1677  SEDLEV  Ant.  fy  Cl.  Prol.,  A  brisk  gallant . .  Does  here 
and  there  in  nimble  fleurets  pass. 

Fleurettee  (8&r&*),  Her.  Also  6-9  flurt(e, 
9  florettfie,  -etty.  [a.  F.  fleurett^  -t*e,  f.  fleur- 
ette:  cf.  FLEURET  *.]  =  FLEURY. 

1562  LEIGH  Arworie  (1597)  34  He  beareth  Azure,  a  crosse 
flurte  Or.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  vi.  iv.  263  He  beareth 
Gules,  a  Crosse  flurte  Or.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey, 
Fleurettee  (Fr.  in  Heraldry),  flowered  or  set  off  with 
Flowers.  1830  E.  HAWKINS  Anglo- Fr.  Coinage  121  A 
Greek  cross,  patee  at  the  extremities,  flurt.  1864  BOUTELI, 
Heraldry  Hist,  fy  Pop.  xv.  191  They  substitute  an  orle 
of  silver  crescents  for  the  field  fleurette*e  [1863  (ed.  i)  floret  te*e]. 

Fleurish,  var.  of  FLEEBISH. 
[|  Fleuron  (floron).     Also  4  floroun.     [a.  F. 
fleuron^  OF.  floron,  i.fleitr  flower.] 

1.  A  flower-shaped  ornament,  used  esp.  in  archi- 
tecture or  printing,  on  coins,  etc. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  220  So  were  the  florouns  of 
her  coroun  whyte.  trx66o  BP.  COSIN  in  C.  Walker  Ritual 
Reason  Why ^note,  In  some  MS.  'directions  to  the  printer' 
. .  he  [Bp.  Cosm]  inserted  after  the  Absolution  '  Here  set  a 
fleuron'.  1830  E.  HAWKINS  Anglo-Fr.  Coinage  7 '3  Crown 
of  eight  lilies  and  four  fleurons.  1833  ELLIS  Elgin  Marb. 
II.  169  The  front  is  enriched  with  a  fleuron.  1882  YULE  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  498  These  latter  [coins]  bore  (obverse) 
a  Nepalese  emblem  surrounded  by  eight  fleurons  containing 
the  eight  sacred  Buddhist  jewels. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1724-1800  BAILEY,  Fleurons  [in  Cookery],  fine  Tarts  or 
Puffs  of  Pastry  Work  for  Garnishing.  1823  in  CRABB. 

f3.  =  FLORET.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1727  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Butter-Burr,  The  Flower 
. .  forms  a  Tnft  with  several  Fleurons  cut  or  divided  into 
long  Strings. 

Fleuronee,  a.    Her.      [a.  F.  fleuronnl  e,  f. 
flenron:  see  FLEURON.]  Ornamented  with  fleurons: 

=  ItoTONK*. 

i6i4SF.LDEN  Titles  Hon.  195  A  Crown  Fleuronee  \printed 
Fleurnoee],  only  differing  from  what  is  now  a  Royall  one, 
in  that  it  was  not  arch't  or  close. 


FLEXED. 

Floury  fluo-rf,  flory  'flo»-ri),  a.  Her.  Also 
5  flure,  flourre,  5-6  flurri(e,  6  florie,  7  floury, 
8  flore,  florey,  (flowery),  9  fleurie,  flury,  flurry, 
[nil.  V.fleurt,  -ce,  OF.JIf*i,Jlfln*,  i.jleur]  Deco- 
rated with  fleurs-de-lis ;  esp.  of  a  cross  :  Having 
its  arms  tipped  with  fleurs-de-lis.  (Cf.  also  CofK- 

TERFLEURY,  -PLORT.) 

c  1420  Antitrs  of  Artk.  xxxi,  A  tablet  flourre  [Doncf  MS. 
flure.'.  1483  Cat  A.  A  ugl.  136 iV\ory,florHlentiis.  1486 />'/.-. 
St.  Albans,  Her.  Cvijb,  Hit  is  calde  a  cros  flurri.  1572 
BOSSEWELL  A  rmorie  II.  33  These  Barrulettes  are  often  founde 
Florie.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  iv.  Notes  69  Bearing  . .  a 
Scepter  fleury  in  his  right.  1706  HEARNE  Collect,  q  May, 
On  y°  other  a  Cross  Flore.  1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  351 
A  bordure,  or,  charged  within  a  double  tressure  fleury. 
1823  RUTTER  Fonthilly.  xxi,  The  Royal  double  tressure  of 
Scotland,  flory  and  counter  flory  of  the  first  [gules].  1864 
BOUTELL  Heraldry  Hist.  <(•  Pop.  xv.  §  I  (ed.  3)  182  The 
crosslets  are  drawn  fleurie. 

Flew  (fl«).  [Of  unknown  origin.]  Usually//. 
The  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  hound  (e.g. 
the  bloodhound). 

'575  TURBERV.  Faiilconrie  369  They  . .  open  his  flew  and 
jawes  with  a  mannes  hande.  i6n  MARKHAM  Counlr. 
Content.  I.  i.  (1668)  5  The  flews  of  his  [i.  e.  a  hound's]  upper 
lips  almost  two  inches  lower  than  his  neither  chaps.  1766-82 
in  BAILEY.  1818  HOGG  Hunt  ofEildon  v.  in  Brownie  of  Rods- 
beck  II.  322  Their  crukit  tungis  were  dry  for  blood.  An'  the 
red  lowe  firled  at  their  flews.  1883  STABLES  Friend  Do£ 
vii.  60  Flews,  the  hanging  lips,  as  in  the  Blood-hound. 

Flew,  var.  of  FLUE. 

Flew,  pa.  t.  of  FLY  v.  and  (obs.'}  of  FLAY  v . 

Fleware,  -ere,  -oure,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  FLAVOUR. 

Flewed  (fl«d),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FLEW  sb.  +  -ED  2.] 
Having  flews  (of  a  particular  quality). 

1500  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  125  My  hounds  are  bred  out 
of  me  Spartan  kinde,  So  flew'd,  so  sanded.  1592  LYLY 
Midas  iv.  iii,  A  hound,  .fleet,  faire  flewde,  and  well  hangd. 

t  Fle'wen.  Obs.  [a.  Du. _/??<««/«,  prob.  a  cor- 
ruption of  Y.fouine.']  A  polecat. 

1494  HALYBURTON  Ledger  (1867)  50  Item  TOO  rygis  of 
flewenys,  price  84  gs. 

Flewen,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  FLAY. 

Flewet  (fl«-et).  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  dial.  Also 
flewit,  fluet.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  A  smart 
blow  or  stroke,  a  buffet. 

1563-83  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  II.  1474  With  his  hand  he  . .  gaue 
Syr  Thomas . .  a  good  flewet  upon  the  vpper  part  of  the  neck. 
1719  HAMILTON  Ep.  to  Rattisay  24  July  xiv,  For  an  they 
winna  had  their  blether,  They's  get  a  flewet.  1786  BURNS 
n'hat  ails  ye  n/nv  x,  I'd  rather  suffer  for  my  faut  A  hearty 
flewit.  1878  Cnmbrld.  Gloss,  s.v.,  '  Hit  him  a  fluet  ower 
f  lug.' 

Flewk(e,  obs.  form  of  FLUKE. 
Flewm,  Flewm- :  see  PHLEGM,  PHLEGM-. 
t  FleWSey,  «•   Obs.    Also  flusey.     [f.  flew, 
FLUE  fluff.]    "Fluffy. 

1711  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans,  XXVII.  382  Its  flewsey 
Heads  grow  in  round  clusters,  with  elegant  feathered  Seed. 
1713  Ibid.  XXVIII.  62  Its  blush  Flowers  stand  in  a  round 
flusey  Head,  like  our  Haresfoot. 

Flex  (flcks),  v.  [f.  *L..flex-  ppl.  stem  of  fleet 'ere 
to  bend.]  trans.  To  bend.  Now  only  in  scientific 
use,  esp.  with  reference  to  the  bending  of  a  joint 
or  limb  by  the  action  of  the  flexor  muscles  (op- 
posed to  EXTEND),  and  Geol.  with  reference  to 
strata. 

rti$ai  Helyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  III.  13  With 
his  knees  flexed  he  prostened  him.     1560  ROLLAND  Crt. 
Vet 
Ar 

Kingd.  357  The  tarsi . .  can  only  be  flexed  on  the  tibiae. 
i84sToDD&  BOWMAN /Vyj.  Anat.  I.  169  A  single  muscle. . 
flexes  the  thigh.  1879  DANA  Man.  Geol.  (ed.  3)  155  The  whole 
series  has  been  upturned  and  flexed,  broken  and  displaced. 

Flex(e,  obs.  form  of  FLAX. 

"t"  Flexa'iiiilicms,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  jlexanim--us 
(t.flex-  ppl.  stem  of  flea 'Pre  to  bend  +  anim~um 
mind)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Having  power  to  bend  or  influence  the  mind  ; 
moving,  affecting. 

c  1621  S.  WARD  Life  Faith  (1627)  66  It  stands  not  without 
doores  as  a  Mendicant  Flexanimous  perswader.  1633  T. 
ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  \\.  5  He  is  that  flexanimous  Preacher 
whose  pulpit  is  in  heaven.  1672  Life  Jos,  Arminins  <$• 
Simon  Episcopins  \.  8  There  was  in  Beza  beyond  other 
mortals  a  flexanimous  and  perswasive  eloquence. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Flexanimous . .  that  is  of  a  minde 
easily  bent  or  turned.  1711  in  BAILEY. 

Hence  Plexa  nimousness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Flexanimoitsness^  flexibleness  of  Mind 
or  Disposition. 

Flexed  (flekst),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FLEX  v.  +  -KD  ].] 
Bent.  Now  only  Her.  and  in  scientific  use.  Flexed 
and  rejlexed  (Her.),  having  the  two  extremities 
curved  in  opposite  directions,  like  the  letter  S. 

1571  [see  FLEX  ?>.].  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  xiii.  (1611) 
125  The  proboscide  Trunke .  .of  an  Elephant  In  pale  Couped 
Flexed  and  reflexed  after  the  forme  of  a  reman  S.  1632 
LITHGOW  Treat,  vn.  334  Upon  my  flexed  knees.  18*8-40 
I  BERRY  Encycl.  Herald  I,  Flexed,  bent  or  bowed,  somewhat 
!  circular.  1863  BOUTELL  Heraldry  Hist,  fy  Pop.  xi.  §  i.  59 
|  Three  Legs,  armed,  proper,  .flexed  in  a  triangle.  1880  HUX- 
LEY Crayfish  iii.  99  When  the  abdomen  is  completely  flexed. 

Flexen,  obs.  form  of  FLAXEN. 


FLEXIBILITY. 

Flexibility  (fleksibi-liti).     [a.    F.  flexibilite, 

ad.  L.  flexiliilitat-em,  {.flexibilis:  see  FLKXIMI.I: 
and  -ITY.]     The  quality  of  being  flexible. 

1.  Capability  of  being  bent ;  pliancy. 

1616  F.ULLOKAR,  Flcxibilitie,  aptnes  to  bend.  1656  RIDGLEY 
Pract.  Physick  359  Smaller  Tents  must  not  be  put  in, 
because  of  their  flexibility.  1796  BROUGHAM  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXVI.  234  The  parts  of  light  differ  in  flexibility.  1859-60 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Si:  (1873)  II.  n.  ii.  234  That  strengtl 
and  flexibility  of  limb,  .by  which  a  man  excels  in  manl; 
games. 
f  b.  The  quality  of  yielding  to  pressure.  Obs. 

1677  HORNECK  Gt.  Law  Consid.  vi.  (1704)  339  When  thi: 
air  yields  to  all  gross  bodies,  and  lets  them  pass  withou 
opposition  . .  In  that  flexibility,  thou  mayest  see  the  sinful 
ness  of  thy  inexorable  temper. 

2.  Susceptibility  of  modification  or   alteration 
capacity  for  ready  adaptation  to  various  purposes 
or  conditions  ;  freedom  from  stiffness  or  rigidity. 

1783  BLAIR  Lect.  Rhet.  I.  ix.  175  The  flexibility  of  a 
Language,  or  its  power  of  accommodation  to  different  styles 
and  manners.  1706  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  54  It  has  not 
that  softness  and  flexibility,  which  are  found  in  other 
languages.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  xi.  46  The  flexi- 
bility necessary  for  a  continual  adaptation  to  altered  cir- 
cumstances. 1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  ii.  (1875)  57  Flexi- 
bility of  intelligence.  1871  MARK-BY  Elem.  Law  §  59  Its 
[judiciary  law'sjonlyadvantage — that  of  flexibilityor  capacity 
of  being  adapted  to  any  new  combination  of  circumstances 
that  may  arise.  1875  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  x.  v.  392  Men 
of  exceptional  power  and  exceptional  flexibility. 

b.  Of  the  voice  or  fingers :  Capacity  for  free, 
rapid,  and  varied  execution  or  delivery.  Also//. 

1795  MASON  Ch.  Mus.  ii.  134  It  required  no  flexibility  of 
throat.  1807  tr.  Garde's  Trail.  II.  218  Mrs.  Siddons  pos- 
sesses all  the  flexibilities  of  tone.  1848  RIMBAULT  First  Bk. 
Piano  43  When  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  have  acquired 
some  degree  of  flexibility.  1848  C.  BRONTE  ?.  Eyre  xi.  102 
A  flexibility  of  voice  and  an  appropriateness  of  gesture. 
3.  Readiness  to  yield  to  influence  or  persuasion, 
pliancy  of  mind  or  disposition.  Const,  to. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vn.  (1843)  426/1  The  flexibility 
and  instability  of  that  gentleman's  nature,  not  being  then 
understood.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  162  F  6  Flexibility 
to  his  present  humour.  1772  PRIESTLEY  Inst.  Relig.  (1782) 
I.  151  The  flexibility,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  a  child. 
Flexible  (fle-ksib'l),  a.  Also  6  flexable, 
-ibil(l.  [a.  F.  flexible,  f.  L.  flexibil-is,  i.flex- 
ppl.  stem  oifleclgre  to  bend.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  bent,  admitting  of  change  in 
figure  without  breaking ;  yielding  to  pressure, 
pliable,  pliant. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV,  212  Like  a  rede  with  every 
wind  is  agitable  and  flexible.  1562  BULLEVN  Bk.  Sicke  Men 
81  a,  Feele  also  the  pacient  . .  whither  the  partes  be  pained, 
or  flexable,  or  haue  loste  their  strength  and  are  stiffe.  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  i.  iii.  50  When  the  splitting  winde  Makes 
flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  Oakes.  1626  BACON  Sylva 
§  796  And  you  shall  finde  . .  the  Stalke  harder  and  less 
Flexible,  than  it  was.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i.  42  It 
hath  a  Cartilaginous  flexible  Tube  or  Channel.  1731  AR- 
Bmnno-T  Aliments  ii.  (1735)40  An  Animal,  in  order  to  be 
moveable,  must  be  flexible.  1802  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog. 
<i8r3)  II.  37J  These  parts,  with  the  tail,  are  covered  by  a 
strong  flexible  skin.  1823  W.  PHILLIPS  latrad.  Alia.  Introd. 
9  A  flexible  granular  quartz  is  found  in  Brazil.  1874  Boc- 
TELL  Arms  S,  Arm.  ii.  17  The  long,  flexible  and  pointless 
weapons  that  are  described  by  the  Roman  historians, 
t  2.  Of  a  fluid :  Not  rigid,  yielding.  Of  winds  : 
Variable  in  direction,  shifting.  Obs. 

1612  SPEED  Thcat.  Gt.  Brit.  iv.  v.  145  The  quicke  and 
flexible  windes  cooling  the  heat  of  Summer.  1612  BRERK- 
W°°D,^'"^-  *  Kelig.  115  Water  being,  .heavy  and  flexible, 
will  slide  away  at  any  inequalitie.  1692  LOCKE  Educ.  §  i 
A  gentle  application  of  the  hand  turns  the  flexible  Waters 
into  Channels. 

3.fa.  That  can  be  '  bent',  inclined,  or  rendered 
favourable  to  (olis.~)  b.  Willing  or  disposed  to  yield 
to  influence  or  persuasion ;  capable  of  being  guided, 
easily  led,  impressionable,  manageable,  tractable. 

a  1420  HOCCI.EVF.  De  Reg.  Princ.  3358  To  mercy  were  her 
hertes  ay  flexible.  1533  FRITH  Ansm.  F:s/ter(,B2Cj)  i89Our 
judge,  therefore,  must  not  be  partial,  flexible,  nor  ignorant 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV,  199  b,  If  he  sawe  hym  flexible 
to  his  purpose.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  i.  iv.  141.  1611 
SPEED  Hat.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  v.  (1632)  38  They  saw  both  heauen 
and  earth  flexible  to  their  deliuerance.  1642  NEWCOMKN 
&trm  bef.  Ho.  Com.  5  Nov.  (1643)6  The  tender  and  flexible 

ige  of  her  son.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  xvi.  p  2  The  vulgar, 
PI, °fyVom,mon|y  fl«ible  to  any  new  impression.  1727 
Philip  Qnarlli 39  Quarll  ..  was  soon  made  flexible  by  her 
ih^~  l  MiT"  Lett-  XJtxv-  l6o  Can  you  conceive  that 

the  people  will  long  submit  to  be  governed  by  so  flexible 
a  house  of  Commons?  1863  E.  V.  NEALE  Anal  Th.  *  Nat. 

<ible. 
II.  (1848) 
"J''c""  m"t'?  WI"  De  reiormea  by  gentle  discipline. 

4.  Susceptible  of  modification  or  adaptation  to 

V^U<LPTCleS°r  ™?-<  £«?«-  «»PP1«. 


_  ..eat  iii.  55  Never  was  his  inventive  forre 
more  flexible  and  more  at  his  command.      ,886  low  TI 


e  and 


b.  Of  the  voice:  (see  quot.  1820. 

,leIm»2nHHUCHF:S  ^  ?£  54'  *  '  Sorrow  and  complaint 
demand  a  voice  quite  different,  flexible,  slow,  interrupt-  ,1. 
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I  1825  DAN-NTLFY  F.ncycl.  Mns.,  Flexible,  a  voice  is  said_to 
be  flexible  when  it  can  swell  and  diminish  its  tones,  wilh 
such  grace  and  power,  as  to  give  every  shade  of  expressioi 
to  the  melody  it  executes.  1831  LYTTON  Godolph.  30  Hi) 
voice  was  so  deep  and  flexible. 

c.  Iii  depreciatory  sense  :  Supple,  complaisant. 

1826  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  118  But  some  have  been 

selected  for  flexible  politics. 

6.  quasi-adv.  =  FLEXIBLY. 

1833  Rcgitl.  Instr.  Cavalry  I.  115  The  sword  should  be 
held  flexible. 

Flexibleness  (fle-ksib'lnes).  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
=  FLEXIBILITY  in  various  senses. 
1612-15  Br.  HALL  Contempl.,  O.  T.  xix.  iii,  If  this  son  of 
Chenaanah  had  not  had.  .a  heart  of  lead  for  flexiblenesse  to 
humours  and  times.  1669  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  n.  App.  i 
They . .  perceive  in  the  Superior  such  a  flexibleness,  as  to 
pass  by  their  faults.  1692  LOCKE  Edtic.  %  199.  255  The 
flexibleness  of  the  former  part  of  a  Man's  Age. 

Flexibly  (fle-ksibli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LT  2.] 
In  a  flexible  manner,  with  flexibility. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  149  They  stand  not 
stiffe,  but  bend  flexibly.  Ibid.,  Serpents  (1658)  705  Their 
bodies  are  leaner,  flexibly  turning  to  every  side,  according 
to  the  necessity  of  motion.  i86t  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  17 
Two  thick  leather  bags,  which  . .  lent  themselves  flexibly  to 
every  corner.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  183  O'er  wide 
water  his  oars  move  flexibly  fleeting. 

FlexiCOState  (fleksity-ste't).  [t.flexi-  com- 
bining form  of  L.  flex-us,  pa.  pple.  of  flectere  to 
bend  +  COSTATE.]  'Having  bent  ribs'  (1846 
Smart).  Hence  in  later  Diets. 
Flexile  (fle'ksil),  a.  Now  somewhat  rare.  Also 
7  flexil.  [ad.  L.  fle xil-em,  i.  flex-  ppl.  stem  of 
flectere  to  bend  :  see  -ILE.] 

1.  Easily  bending  or  bent,  pliant,  supple,  flexible. 
Of  the  features  :  Mobile. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  z  Peter  ii.  20  The  serpent  . .  winds 
about  it  with  his  flexile  and  folding  body,  a  1734  NORTH 
Lives  II.  202  From  the  box  proceeds  a  flexile  pipe  with  the 
tool  at  the  end.  1774  Westm.  Mag.  II.  374  Hers  is  the 
humble  eye,  the  flexile  knee.  1814  WORDSW.  Excursion  vin. 
443  Whose  flexile  boughs  . .  conceal'd  the  stems  and  roots. 
1834  LYTTON  Pompeit  21  A  Sicilian  who  with  vehement 
gestures  and  flexile  features  was  narrating,  .a  strange  tale. 

2.  trcmsf.  an&flg.  a.  Easily  directed  or  swayed  ; 
yielding,  tractable,     b.  Capable  of  varied  adapta- 
tion, versatile. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.Tvqi.  214  Their  too  flexile  natures. 
1738-46  THOMSON  Summer  980  At  sea,  whose  every  flexile 
wave  Obeys  the  blast.  1744  ARMSTRONG  Present  Health  ii. 
383  Whose  flexile  genius  sparkles  in  the  gem,  Grows  firm  in 
oakj  and  fugitive  in  wine.  1836  LYTTON  Athens  I.  in  The 
lonians  . .  were  susceptible,  flexile  [etc.l.  1842  TENNYSON 
Amphion  viii.  59  Oh,  nature  first  was  fresh  to  men.  .So  youth- 
ful and  so  flexile  then,  You  moved  her  at  your  pleasure. 

Hence  Plexl'lity  [  +  -ITY],  the  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  flexile. 

1659  STANLEY  Hist.  Pliilos.  (1701)  565/2  There  are  others 
which  depend  upon  these;  as  Flexihtj',  Tactility,  Ductility, 
and  others.  1815  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XL.  409 
The  flexility  of  the  Samaritans. 

t  Flexi'loquent,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  flexi- 
loqtius  (l.flexus,  pa.  pple.  ol flectere  to  bend  +  loqtn 
to  speak):  see  -LOQUENT.]  Speaking  words  of 
doubtful  or  double  meaning. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Clossogr.     1692-1732  in  COLES. 

Flexinish,  obs.  form  of  FLAXENISH. 

Flexion,  flection  (fle-kfan).  [ad.  ^.flexion- 
em,  n.  of  action  i.  flectere  (ppl.  stem,  flex-}  to  bend. 
Cf.  Fr.  flexion,  Sp.  flexion,  ll.flessione.  The  ety- 
mological spelling  flexion  is  the  original  in  Eng. ; 
flection  (first  in  i8th  c.)  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
such  words  as  affection,  direction,  etc.] 

1.  The  action  of  bending,  curvature ;  bent  condi- 
ion  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1656  HOBBES  Six  Less.  Wks.  1845  VII.  260  It  is  the 
quantity  of  that  crookedness  or  flexion,  by  which  a  straight 
me  is  bent  into  an  arch  of  a  circle  equal  to  it  1650 
PEARSON  Creed  yi.  562  Thus  to  sit  doth  not  signifie  any 
peculiar  inclination  or  flexion.  1796  BROUGHAM  in  Phil. 
J  rans.  LXXXVI.  227  Flexion,  or  the  bending  of  the  rays  [of 
ight]  in  their  passage  by  bodies.  1807  ROBINSON  A  rchxol. 
rfxca  HI.  xx.  323  Eluding  the  stroke  of  the  adversary  by 
a  flexion  of  the  body.  1882  VINES  Sachs'  But.  692  The 
flexions  ..  of  the  stem  and  leaf-stalk  produced  bv  the 
and. 

attrib.  1860  BIGELOW  (title)  On  the  Mechanism  of  Dis- 
ocation  and  Fracture  ot  the  Hip.  With  the  Reduction  of 
he  Dislocation  by  the  Flexion  Method. 

b.  esp.  The  bending  of  a  limb  or  joint  by  the 
action  of  the  flexor  muscles.  Cf.  EXTENSION  2. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  989  By  this  articulation  both 
exion  and  extention  is  made.  1644  BULWER  Chiron.  121 
Jelicate  flexions.,  of  the  Fingers.  1799  Mcd.  Jrnl.  II.  166 
t  did  not  produce  a  perceptible  flexion  of  the  tibia.  1835-6 

lim 


ODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  256/1  When  two  segments  of  a  fimb 
.  can  be  brought  to  form  an  angle  with  each  other,  the 
notion  is  that  of  flexion.  1881  MIVART  Cat  117  This  lisa- 
lent  aids  powerfully  in  preventing  the  flexion  of  the  knee 
orwards. 

c.  A  kneeling  (in  prayer),  genuflexion,  rare. 
1862  Laid.  Rev.   30  Aug.,  Next  followed  two  prayer 
ections  at  the  Tomb  of  Abraham. 

t  <i-  A  turning  of  the  eye  in  any  direction.  Obs. 
1626 BACON .S>ft/a§7i9  Pity causeth sometimes.. a  Flexion 
r  Last  of  the  Eye  aside. 

1 2.  Alteration,  change,  modification.  Obs. 
1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.    1251   In  every  one  of 


PLEXUOSE. 

them  Sacadae  made  a  certeine  flexion  . .  called  Strophe. 
1644  IJULWER  Chiron.  123  Oratours.  .(who  hunted  also  after 
delicate  flexions  of  words).  1655  FULLER  C'/i.  Hist.  in.  v. 
§  35  The  Flexion  of  his  condition  (I  mean,  the  altering  of 
his  occasions). 

b.  A  modification  of  the  sound  or  tone  of  the 
voice  in  singing  or  speaking  ;  inflexion. 

1758  JOHNSON  Idler^o.  25  P5  Variation  of  gesture,  and 
flexion  of  voice,  are  to  be  obtained  only  by  experience. 
1846  GROTE  Greece  \.  xxi.  (1862)  I.  530  Flexions  and  intona- 
tions of  the  voice. 

3.  concr.  The  bent  part  of  anything;    a   bend, 
curve.     Also,  a  joint. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  204  Being  vnable  to  ri^e 
againe  because  of  the  short  Nerues  and  no  flexions  in  his 
Legs.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  222  Of  a  Sinuous  Pipe,  that 
may  haue  some  foure  Flexions.  Triall  would  be  made. 
1726  LEONI  Alttrtts  Archit.  III.  20/1  There  are  like 
flexions  in  the  boughs  of  trees.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  61  He 
put  a  blister  . .  below  the  flexion  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thigh.  1867  HOWELLS  Ital.  Journ.  56  A  cavernous  arcade 
which  curves  round  the  water  with  the  flection  of  the 
shore. 

4.  Gram.  Modification  of  the  form  of  a  word ; 
esp.  the  change  of  ending  in  conjugation,  declension, 
etc. ;  inflexion.    Also,  the  modified  form  or  ending 
of  a  word. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rem.  (1657)  39  Neither  are  we  loaden  with 
those  declensions,  flexions,  and  variations  which  are  in- 
cident to  many  other  tongues.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles 
i.  i.  xi.  61  Those  very  words,  .differ  somewhat  in  the  sound 
of  the  vowels  and  flexion.  1720  DE  FOE  Duncan  Cam  f  tell 


grammatic  flexions  of  some  tribe  or  province.  1875  WHIT- 
NEY Life  Lang.  xii.  241  An  agglutinative  dialect . .  with  no 
determinate  flexion. 

5.  Math.  =  FLEXURE  6. 

1704  HAYES  Treat.  Fluxions  vi.  153  The  Use  of  Fluxions 
in  Investigating  the  Points  of  contrary  Flexion  and  Re- 
trogression of  Curves.  1857  NICHOL  Cycl.  Phys.  Sc.  s.  v., 
The  mathematical  theory  of  Flexion  starts  from  the  basis 
or  datum  of  this  Line  of  Nc-disturbance. 

Flexional,  flectional  (fle-kfanal),  a.    [f. 

prec.  +  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
flexion,  esp.  in  Grammar :  see  FLEXION  4.  Also, 
of  a  language :  Possessed  of,  or  based  upon  flexions. 
Cf.  INFLEXIONAL. 

1833  J.  C.  HARE  in  Philolog.  Museum  1 1.  256  The  meaning 
of  a  flexional  termination.  1862  MARSH  Eng.  Lang.  347 
An  important  advantage  of  a  positional.. over  a  flectional 
syntax,  is  that  [etc.]  1869  FARRAR  Fain.  Speech  iv.  119 
note,  A  flexional  language,  .makes  use  of  elements,  .purely 
conventional  and  mechanical.  1874  SAYCE  Compar.  Phihl. 
iv.  156  The  clear  flectional  growth  of  the  verb. 

Flexionless,  flectiouless  (fle-kfsnles),  a. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.]  Devoid  of  flexion  or  flexions : 
only  in  grammatical  sense. 

1860  FARRAR  Ortf.  Lang.  viii.  182  A  language  petrified  in 


Jglisr 

fPle-xity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FLEX  v.  +  -ITY.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  bent  from  the 
straight  line  (said  of  rays  of  light). 


nd  deflexity. 

t  rie-xive,  a.    Obs.     [f.  L.  flex-  ppl.  stem  of 

flectfre  to  bend  +  -TVE.]     Tending  to  bend,  flexible. 

1629  DAVENANT  Albovine  in.  Dram.  Wks.  1872  I.  55  Be 

flexive  in  your  smiles.     1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  xiv. 

£3  To  cast  his  flexive  body  through  a  hoope.      1791  W. 
IRTRAM  Trav.  329  These  heavy  spikes  of  flowers  . .  bend 
the  slender  flexive  stems  to  the  ground. 
Hence  Fie  lively  atfv. 

1651  Fuller's  Abel  Rediv.,  Myconius  141  His  heart  was 
alwayes  flexively  inclind  To  what  was  good. 

Flexon,  obs.  f.  FLAXEN. 

Flexor  (fle-ksoj).  Cf.  FLECTOB.  [a.  mod.L. 
flexor,  agent-n.  i.flectSre(yp\.  stem  flex-)  to  bend.] 

1.  A  muscle  whose  function  it  is  to  produce  flexion 
in  any  part  of  the  body.     Opposed  to  extensor. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  743  The  two  Flexors  and  the 
two  extensors.  IMS  MONRO  Anat.  33I  The  Flexors  of  the 
great  Toe.  1880  HUXLEY  Crayfish  iii.  99  The  flexors  of  the 
abdomen. 

2.  attrib.  in  flexor  muscle,  surface,  tendon. 

1726  MONRO  Anat.  328  This  Bone  is  concave,  for  lodging 
the  Flexor-muscles,     a  1735  ARBUTHNOT  Mem.  Scrit.  x. 
Wks.  (1892)  345  Flatterers  who  have  the  flexor  muscles  so 
strong  that  they  are  always  bowing  and  cringing.     1847 
YOUATT  Horse  i.  14  Through  the  whole  course  of  the  flexor 
tendon.   1881  MIVART  in  Nature  No.  615. 337  A  spine  which 
proiects  vertically  from  the  inner,  or  flexor  surface  of  each 
finger  or  toe. 

tPle'Xpeng.  Obs.     ?  A  gudgeon. 

£1475  Yoc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  763  Fundulus,  a  flexpeng. 

riexsis,  obs.  form  of  FLESH. 

Flexuose  (fleksia|0"-s),  a.  Chiefly  Sot.  [ad. 
'L.flexiws-us,  f.  flexu-s  sb.  a  bending  («-stem\  f. 
flectere  to  bend.]  Winding  in  and  out,  bending  to 
and  fro,  serpentine,  undulating,  crooked. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.    1754  MARTYS  Rousseau's  Bat. 
xxvi.  303   The  stem  is  a  little  flexuose  or  winding.     1826 
KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1828)   III.   xxxv.  673  In  Lygams 
i;naraoms  the  posterior  pair  are  flexuose.     1845  LINDLEY 
Sen.  Hot.  ix.  (1858)  154  Stalk  of  sporangium  curved,  flexuose. 


FLEXUOSITY. 

Flexuosity  (fleksi«ip-siti).  [ad.  f.fexuositi!, 
ad.  ^.ftex-Hositat-em,  n.  of  state  f.  Jlexuvsits  :  see 
prec.  and  -ITY.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
flexuous ;  an  instance  of  this  ;  a  winding. 

1611  COTGR.,  Flcxnosite,  flexuositie  ;  a  most  crooked  or 
manifold  turning.  1737  OZELL Rabelais  III.  iv.  (1807)  II.  261 
By  long  ambages,  circuits,  and  flexuosities.  1830  R.  KNOX 
Beclard's  Altai.  168  The  flexuosity  consists  in  a  course 
alternately  undulated  above  and  below  a  straight  line.  1853 
PHILLIPS  Rivers  Yorksh.  ix.  243  [Roads]  which  exhibit  a 
negligent  flexuosity. 

Fleznoso-,  combining  form  of  FLEXUOSE  or 
FLEXUOUS,  occas.  prefixed  to  other  adjs.  to  indicate 
a  flexuous  form  or  arrangement. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  227  A[straea]  flexuosp-convex. 
Ibid.  327  Lobes  carinato-angular,  and  flexnoso-divaricate. 
1856  W-  CLARK  Van  der  Hoeven's  Zool.  1.  405  Antennae  in 
both  sexes  simple,  flexuoso-clavate,  with  smooth  apex, 

Flexuous  (fle-ksi«,3s),  a.  [ad.  L.  ftexuos-us  : 
see  FLEXUOSE  and  -ous.] 

1.  Full   of  bends   or  curves;   winding,  sinuous. 
Now  chiefly  in  scientific  use,  said  of  animal  or 
vegetable  structures. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  II.  vi.  §  6.  28  Imitating  the  ordi- 
narie  flexuous  courses  of  Nature,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies 
Barks.  (1662)  81  The  flex  nous  River  of  Thames.  1828  STARK 
Elern.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  420  Lateral  line  flexuous  ;  tail  slightly 
bilobate.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  x.  Her  lithe  body 
undulating  with  flexuous  grace.  1874  T.  HARDY  Madding 
Crowd  I.  xxv.  282  About  equal  proportions  of  gnarled  and 
flexuous  forms,  the  former  being  the  men,  the  latter  the 
women. 

2.  Moving  in  bends  or  waves,  undulating,  rare. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  820  The  Flexuous  Burning  of  Flames 

doth  shew  the  Aire  beginneth  to  be  vnquiet.  1872  DARWIN 
Emotions  Introd.  n  Man  cannot  express  love,  .by  external 
signs,  so  plainly  as  does  a  dog,  when  with  . .  flexuous  body 
. .he  meets  his  beloved  master. 

Hence  Fle  xnonsly  adv.,  in  a  flexuons  manner. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  382  Flexuously  branched  stems. 
1872  H.  C.  WOOD  Fresh-W.  Algae  34  Flexuously  curved. 

Flexural  (fle-ksiural),  a.  [f.  next  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  relating  to  flexure. 

1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Philos.  §  591  The  constants 
of  flexural  and  torsional  rigidity. 

Flexure  (fle-ksiiu).  [ad.  L.  jlexura,  f.  JlectZre 
to  bend  :  see  -URE.] 

1.  The  action  of  flexing  or  bending ;  curvature  ; 
an  instance  of  this. 

1592  Nobody  ff  Someb.  1062  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  (1878) 
I.  318  There  s  those  are  made  For  flexure,  let  them  stoope. 
1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  *  Grex '  26  The  easie 
flexure  of  his  supple  hammes.  c  161 1  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxm. 
409  Eumelus  made  most  pace  With  his  fleet  mares,  and  he 
began  the  flexure  as  we  thought.  1764  REID  Inquiry  v.  §  7 
A  new  sensation,  which  accompanies  the  flexure  of  joints, 
and  the  swelling  of  muscles.  1775  JOHNSON  West.  Isl. 
Wks.  X.  351  The  way  makes  a  flexure.  1827  FARADAY 
Chem.  Manip.  ii.  25  By  flexure  of  the  beam  or  change  in 
the  points  of  support.  1870  RUSKIN  Led.  A  rt  vi.  165  They 


position  which  compli 
porall  ends. 

2.  Flexed  or  bent  condition  ;  '  the  form  or  direc- 
tion in  which  anything  is  bent '  (J.),  bent  figure  or 
posture ;  bending,  or  winding  form. 

1618  EARLE  Microcosm,  xxx  (1811)  86  No  antick  screws 
men's  bodies  into  such  strange  flexures.  1658  EVELYN  Fr. 
Gard.  (1675)  15  Which,  .will  oblige  the  trees  to  what  flexure 
and  forme  you  please.  1691  RAY  Creation  n.  (1692)  5  The 
contrary  flexure  of  the  Joints  of  our  Arms  and  Legs  to  that 
of  Quadrupeds.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  4-  Exp.  Philos.  I.  v. 
200  Muscles,  by  which  he  [man]  can  give,  .to  his  tongue,  any 
kind  of  flexure  he  pleases.  1826  GOOD  Bk.  Nat.  (1834)  I. 
i  The  details.,  of  planting  the  woods,  of  giving  flexure  to 
the  rivers,  [etc.]  1875  BLACKMORE  Alice  Lorraine  II.  xxiii. 
323  With  classic  flexure  of  luxuriant  hair. 
1 3.  A  tendency  to  bend  or  be  bent ;  a  strain.  Obs. 
1652  ABP.  BANCROFT  Mod.  Pol.  in  D'Oyly  Life  II.  254 
There  is  no  such  equilibrious  virtue,  but  has  some  flexure  to 
•ne  of  the  extremes.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  42  The  parts 
of  the  Glass  are  under  a  kind  of  tension  or  flexure. 
•)•  4.  a.  Power  of  bending.  Const,  of.  b.  Capa- 
bility of  being  bent ;  flexibility.  Obs. 

1651-3  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  for  Year  (1850)  154  Stiff  as 
icicles,  and  without  flexure  as  the  legs  of  elephants.  1779 
Phil.  Trans.  LX1X.  10  He  . .  had  the  perfect  flexure  and 
use  of  his  fore  arm.  1802  PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  \.  (1819)  2 
A  flexible  chain  artificially  wrought  for  the  sake  of  flexure. 
5.  concr.  A  thing  of  bent  shape ;  the  bent  part  of 
anything  (e.  g.  a  limb,  river,  road)  ;  a  bend,  curve, 
turn,  winding. 

1607  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  674  An  angle  or  flexure  of 
sixteen  ribs.  1652  F.  KIRKMAN  Cleric  $  Lozia  91  Her  Coif 
.  .with  flexures  in  it  for  her  hair  to  pass  out  most  compleatly 
curled,  c  1720  GIBSON  Farrier's  Guide  I.  v.  (1738)  56 
[They]  lose  their  fleshy  substance  . .  as  they  approach  the 
Flexure  of  the  lower  Jaw-bone.  1773  Hist.  Brit.  Dom.  N. 
Amer.  11.  v.  §  2.  295  From  the  hook  or  flexure  . .  vessels  get 
out  to  sea  with  difficulty.  1800  Med.yrnl.  III.  23  The  lowest 
part  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  1814  GARY  Dante 
Purg.  xxv.  105  Now  the  last  flexure  of  our  way  we  reach'd. 
1839  STONEHOUSE  Axkolme  152  The  arched  entrance  to  the 
north  porch,  which  is  richly  ornamented  by  trefoil  flexures. 
1868  BROWNING  Ring  ff  Bk.  IX.  57  Her  babe — that  flexure  of 
soft  limbs.  1874  COI'ES  BirdsN.  fF.  688  The  wing  from  the 
flexure,  differs,  .almost  or  quite  an  inch. 
6.  Math.  The  bonding  or  curving  of  a  line  6r 
surface.  In  the  theory  of  elasticity,  the  bending 
of  a  surface  or  solid.  Flexure  of  a  curve :  its 
VOL.  IV. 
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bending  towards  or  from  a  straight  line.     Point  of 
contrary  flexure  :  see  CONTRARY  A.  5  d. 

1672  WALLIS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  538  The 
figure  of  tangents  applied  to  the  arch  stretched  out  into 
a  straight  line,  hath  no  contrary  flexure.  1831  BREWSTER 
Optics\\.  64  All  the  variety  of  caustics,  with  their  cusps  and 
points  of  contrary  flexure.  1856  DENISON  Lect.  Ch.  Building 
iii.  93  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty. .  is  . .  in  mathematical  lan- 
guage, a  curve  of  contrary  flexure.  1857  WHEWKLL  Hist. 
Induct.  Sc.  I.  79  This  flexure  is  different  at  different  angles. 
1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Philos.  §  141  Flexure  stretches 
one  side  and  condenses  the  other  temporarily. 

7.  Geol.  A  bending  of  strata    under    pressure, 
chiefly  from  below. 

1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  316  The  great  flexure  of  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  beds.  1845  DARWIN  I7oy.  Nat.  ix. 
(1879)  196  The  quartz  rock,  .underwent. .  remarkable  flexures 
without  being  shattered.  1882  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  VII. 
9T5  Various  types  of  flexure  may  be  noticed. 

Hence  rie-xnred  ffl.  a.  [-ED  a],  having  a  flexure 
or  flexures. 

1881  BLACKMORE  Christmvcll  II.  xiv.  276  The  carven 
curves  and  flexured  tracery  of  soft  little  ears. 

Fley,  flay  (fl.?1),  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f. 
next.]  A  fright ;  also  in  to  get,  take  (a)Jley.  Cf. 
FLEG  s6.1 

1804  TARRAS  Poems  70,  I  watna,  bit  [but]  I've  gotten 
a  fley.  18130.  ANDERsoN/to«w8o(Jam.)  But  bauldly  then 
shook  off  their  flay.  Ibid.  121  Timorous  fowk  tak  flay.  1892 
Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Flay,  a  fright. 

Fley,  flay  (fl^')»  v-  ^s-  exc-  &•  an^  north. 
Forms:  3-9  flay,  (5  flaey),  4-6  fle,  (7  flea,  8 
flee),  6  flie,  7-8  fly.  See  FLEG.  [OE.  *_/%z«, 
*fle'gan  (found  in  the  compound  A-flygan:  see 
AFLEY)=ON.  fltyja,  OHG.  (ar-^flaugen,  Goth. 
(us-} flaugjan :— OTeut.  *ftaugjan,  causative  of 
fleugan  to  FLY.] 

1.  trans.   To  put  to  flight,  frighten  away.    Also 
with  away. 

a- 1225  Leg.  Kath.  1602  An  se  swifle  swote  smal  com  anan 
brefter,  bset  fleide  awei  be  fearlac.  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  69 
Many  tyme  Flayed  he  fendes  fell  fra  hyme.  c  1450  Bk. 
Hawkyng'm  Rel.  Ant.  I.  298  If  thu  handell  thy  hawke  . . 
with  thi  handes  unwasch  . .  thu  fleyst  thyn  hawke  . .  above 
all  thyng.  1572  Salir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxiii.  218  Quhair  is 
apur  wit.  .To  fle  away  my  husband  Common-weiU?  a- 1605 
POLWART  Flyting  w.  Montgomerie  211  And  thinkes  like 
fooles,  to  fley  all  faes  With  targets,  tuljies,  and  toome  talk. 
1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Gold  xxi,  '  Ye  may  fley  the  laird 
from  the  country.'  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Flay,  to  scare  away. 

2.  To  frighten,  scare,  terrify. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288  +  359  (Cott.)  Bot  wymmen  flayed 
vus  foule  with  wordez  bat  bai  saide.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce 
xvi.  217  Thai  war  so  felly  fleyit  thar,  That  [etc.]  c  1450  St. 
Cuthbert  (Surtees)  2374  Dai  flowe  away  as  bai  were  flayde. 
1563  DAVIDSON  Confut.  Kennedy  in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc.  (1844) 
208  Thay  walde  fame  fley  us  with  the  wynde  of  the  worde 
of  perturbatione.  1711  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  391  You  are  more 
flay'd  than  hurt.  1785  BURNS  Death  $  Dr.  Hornbook  ix, 
'  My  name  is  Death  But  be  na  fley'd.'  1849  C.  BRONTE 
Shirley  v.  46  '  Like  as  they're  flayed  wi'  bogards.'  1889 
NICHOLSON  Folk-speech  E.  Yorksh.  33  Poor  Billy  was  om- 
mast  flaid  oot  ov  his  wits. 

8.  intr.  To  be  afraid  or  frightened. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  1.378  Nory  . .  had  some  farther  gane, 
For  Lindy  fly'd.  a  1776  in  Herd  Collect.  II.  216  The  feint 
a  body  was  therein,  ye  need  na  fley'd  for  being  seen. 

4.  Comb,  flay-orake,  -crow,  a  scarecrow. 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  *Flay-crake, 
a  scare-crow.  1883  Longm.  Mag.  June  166  Coming  across 


ous.     Const,  of.    Also  Pleyedly  (Jlietlie),  adv. ; 
Fleyedness. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  xviii.  1926  He.  .bad  hyr  noucht 
fleyd  to  be  off  that.  £1450  HENRYSON  Poems  (1865)  206 
Quhill  that  the  Wolf  for  fleidnes  fylit  the  field.  1533  GAU 
Richt  Vay  (1888)  107  Zour  fleyit  conscience.  1563  WINJET 
Four  Scoir  Tre  Q/iest.  Pref.  Wks.  1888  I.  50  Of  the  silence 
and  fleitnes  of  wtheris.  1506  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  ix.  215  Quhilk  . .  waik  throuch  feir  ouer  flietlie  stude 
abak.  a  1605  POLWART  Flyting  w.  Montgomerie  781  Fleyd 
foole,  mad  muile  !  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  26  A  flaid 
Coxcomb,  a  fearful  fellow.  1676  RowSuJfl.  Blair's  Auto- 
biog.,  (1848)  xii.  539  Sharp  who  was  as  flyed  as  a  fox.  1850 
[MRS.  LEAR]  Tales  Kirkbeck  Ser.  n.  121  '  I'se  flayed  on't' 
Elky  exclaimed. 

Pley(e,  obs.  forms  of  FLAY. 

Fleyen,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  FLAY. 

Fley(h)s,  obs.  form  of  FLESH. 

Fleying  (fl?'irj\  vbl.  sb.  dial.  [f.  FLEY  v.  + 
-ING  l."]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLEY  ;  an  instance 
of  this  ;  hence,  fright,  fear.  Also  concr.  Something 
that  frightens ;  a  hobgoblin. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  6112  pe  day  of  flaying  and  of 
af[r]ay.  1811  WILLAN  in  Archzologia  XVII.  146  Flaying, 
an  apparition  or  hobgoblin.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Flayin', 
a  spectre,  an  apparition.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  '  I  gat  a  sair 

Fleyke,  Fleyl(e,  Fleys,  obs.  ff.  of  FLAKE, 
FLAIL,  FLEECE. 

Fleysome,  flaysome  tfl^'-som),  a.  dial.  [f. 
FLAY  sb.  +  -SOME.]  Frightful,  dreadful. 

1790  A.  WILSON  Ep.  to  Picken  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  106 
He  got  on  his  fleesome  cowl.  1848  E.  BRONTE  Wuthering 
H.  xxxiii.  266  Yon  flaysome  graceless  quean.  1891  AT- 
KINSON Last  Giant-Killers  150  Such  flaysome,  ghostlike 
beings. 


FLICHTEEED. 

Fleyte,  obs.  form  of  FLITE. 

Miar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FLYER. 

t  riibber  gibber,  a.  Obs,  rare-'.  [Cf.  next.] 

?  Glib-tongued. 

1561  AWIJRLAY  f'rat.  Vacab.  (1575)  B  iv,  This  is  a  flibber 
gibber  Knaue,  that  doth  fayne  tales. 

Flibbertigibbet    (111  bajti|d.^i-bet).     Forms: 

6  flibbergib(be,  flybbergybe,  7  flibber  de'  Jibb, 
6-7  flebergebct ,  -gebit,  -gibet,  6  flibbor-gibbet, 

7  fliberdigib(b)et,  fliberdegibek,  9  flibberty-, 
flipperty-gibbet,  7-  flibbertigibbet.     [App.  an 
onomatopoeic  representation  of  unmeaning  chatter. 
The  earliest  form  in  our  <\\xAs.,flibbergib,  is  prob. 
the  original ;  the  later  expansions  are  of  a  kind 
commonly  met  "with  in  imitative  words.    The  end- 
ing may  be  due  to  association  with  gibbet."] 

1.  A  chattering  or  gossiping  person ;  a  flighty 
or  frivolous  woman. 

1549  LATIMER  znd  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI,  D  v,  These  . . 
flybbergybes  an  other  daye  shall  come  &  clawe  you  by  the 
backe  and  say  [etc.]  1611  COTGR.,  Coquette,  a  pratling,  or 
proud  gossip ;  a  utilill,  a  fiebergebit.  1640  BROME  Sparagus 
Gard.  i.  iv,  Good  Mrs.  Flibber  de'  Jibb  with  the  French 
fly-flap  o'  your  coxecombe.  1892  TRAVERS  Mona  Maclean 
I.  6  You.  .are  less  of  a  flibbertigibbet  than  the  world  takes 
you  to  be. 

f  2.  The  name  of  a  devil  or  fiend.   Obs. 

1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost,  x.  49  Frateretto,  Fliberdi- 
gibbet,  Hoberdidance,  Tocobatto  were  foure  deuils  of  the 
round,  or  Mortice.  z6oc  SHAKS.  Lear  m.  iv.  120  The  foule 
Flibbertigibbet ..  hurts  the  poore  Creature  of  earth. 

b.  A  person  resembling  the  character  so  nick- 
named in  Scott's  Kenilworth  ;  an  impish-looking, 
mischievous,  and  flighty  urchin  ;  a  person  of  gro- 
tesque appearance  and  restless  manners. 

[xSax  SCOTT  Kenihv.  x,  Dickie  Sludge,  or  Flibbertigibbet, 
as  he  called  the  boy.]  1826  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  West  Indies 
292  What  with  her  dishevelled  hair  and  young  black 
Flibbertigibbet  by  her  side,  she  looked  like  a  real  witch. 
1861  F.  METCALFE  Oxonian  in  Icel.  305  A  white-haired  flib- 
bertigibbet of  a  boy.  1878  STEVENSON  Inland  Voy.  63  He 
was  a  lean,  nervous  flibbertigibbet  of  a  man. 

Hence  ni'bljerty-gi-bberty  a.,  flighty,  frivolous, 
senseless. 

1879  MRS.  WALFORD  Cousins  II.  146  The  gentle,  serious 
Jane  was  taken  with  the  flibberty-gibberty  fellow.  1888 
in  Berksh.  Glass. 

Flibote :  see  FLY-BOAT. 

tnibrigO,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1762  Land.  Mag.  XXXI.  612/2  Whoever  desires  to  fatten 
and  strengthen . .  let  him  refrain  from  high-seasoned  hodge- 
podge, French  magma,  and  fish  flibrigo. 

Flibustier,  var.  of  FILIBUSTER  sb. 

II  Flicflac.  [Fr. ;  echoic  of  a  succession  of 
sharp  sounds.]  A  kind  of  step  in  dancing. 

1852  THACKERAY  Char,  tf  ffnmour'Wks.  1886  XXIII.  321 
He  teaches  pirouettes  and  flic-flacs.  1860  —  Round.  Papers, 
De  fuventutc  77  The  feet  of  five  hundred  nymphs  were 
cutting  flicflacs  on  the  stage. 

Flic(e)h(e,  obs.  forms  of  FLITCH. 

riicht,  Sc.  form  of  FLIGHT,  FLITE. 

Flichter  (fli'xts-O.  **•  Sc-  [f-  next  vbO  = 
FLICKER  sb? 

1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.Wks.  1855  I.  240  In  a  flichter 
o*  rainbow  licht. 

FUchter,  flighter  (fli'xta-0,  ^  Sc.    Also  6 

fliohtir,  flych-,  flyghter,  9  fleighter.    [?  i.Jlicht, 
FLIGHT  v. ;  see  -EH  5.    Cf.  FLAUGHTEB  ».2] 
1.  intr.  Of  a  bird :  To  beat  its  wings,  fly  irregu- 
larly or  feebly,  flutter.     Of  inanimate  objects :  To 
flutter,  move  quivering  through  the  air. 


If  ye 


1790  A. 


tr  msf.  1871  WADDELL  Ps.  xc.  10  A  gliff  it  gaes  by  an'  we 
fiichter  hame. 

2.  To  struggle  ;  to  tremble,  quiver,  throb. 

1528  LYNDESAY  Dream  303  Mony  ane  thousand  Comoun 
peple  laye  flichtrand  in  the  fyre.  1553  Douglas'  JEneis 
v.  viii.  115  The  beist  ..  can  ly  ..  flychterand  in  the  dede 
thrawis  [cf.  FLICKER  v.  3].  1724  [see  ffl.  a.]. 

Hence  Fli'chtering  vlil.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  H.  162  My  flighteren 
heart  gangs  pittie-pattie.  1768  Ross  Helenore  I.  1738  Sleep 
. .  for  a  wee  her  flightering  breast  did  heal.  1785  BURNS 
Cotter's  Saturday  Nt.  iii,  Th'expectant  wee-things,  toddlin, 
stacher  through  To  meet  their  Dad  wi'  flichterin  noise  and 
glee.  1820  SCOTT  Manasl.  iii,  '  Our  leddy  is  half  gane 
already,  as  ye  may  see  by  that  fleightering  of  the  ee-lid.' 

t  Flrchter,  fli'ghter,  v?  Sc.  Obs.  \jtl.flich- 
ter,  FLIGHTEB,  in  the  unrecorded  sense  of  '  wing ' ; 
cf.  pinion  vb.]  trans.  To  bind,  pinion. 

1680  in  Wodrow  Hist.  Snff.  Ch.  Scot!.  (1722)  II.  in.  iv.  §  5. 
141  His  Hands  (lightered  with  Ropes.  1703  WILLIAMSON 
Serm.  bef.  Gen.  Assembly  48  Driven  back  to  Lothian  . .  tied 
and  (lightered  like  thieves.  1768  Ross  Helenore  1229  His 
legs  they  loos'd,  but  flighter'd  held  his  h.inds. 

Flichtered  (fli-xtaid),///.  a.  Sc.  [f.  FLICHTER 
K.I  +  -ED!.]  Thrown  into  a  flutter:  a.  volatile, 
flighty;  b.  frightened. 

1832-53  H'histle-binku  (Sc.  Songsl  Ser.  nl.  70,  I  canna  say 
flichter'd  an'  foolish  ye've  been.  1889  BARBIE  Windoiv  in 
T/mims  102  'They  were  juist  as  flichtered  thcmsels.' 
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FLICK. 

Flick  (flik),  **.i  [Echoic  ;  cf.  F.  flicflac  the 
cracking  of  a  whip.] 

1.  A  light  blow,  esp.  one  given  with  something 
pliant,  a  whip,  etc.,  or  with  the  finger-nail. 

1447  BoKENHAM.SVj'x/y.sSs  Thycraft  .  .  is  not  worth  aflykke. 
1501  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Cachets,  a  flicke  in  the  cheeke. 
1749  FIELDING  Tout  Jones  v.  ii,  '  If  the  parson  had  not  his 
petticoats  on,  I  should  have  lent  un  o  flick.1  1859  BOYD 
A'ecr.  Country  Parson  (1862)  74,  I  have  sometimes  given 
you  an  angry  flick  when  you  shied.  1886  D.  C.  MURRAY 
first  Person  Sine,  xix.  146  With  a  dexterous  flick  of  the 
towel  he  extinguished  his  own  candle.  ^ 
b.  Any  sudden  movement  ;  a  jerk. 

1866  Reader  6  Jan.  19/1  The  peculiar  flick  of  the  brash  in 
drawing  the  terminations  of  the  foliage.     1867  F.   FRANCIS 
Angling  vii.  (1880)  263  The  slightest  '  flick'  or  'crack'  [in 
throwing  the  line]  will  necessitate  putting  on  a  new  fly. 
C.  quasi-«j?z>.  With  a  flick. 

1862  H.  KINGSLEY  in  Macm.  Mag.  July  225  The  line  came 
'flick  '  home  across  his  face. 

2.  The  sound  thus  produced  ;  hence,  any  slight, 
sharp  sound. 

1844  ALB.  SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Ledhiry  I.  xix.  The  only 
evidences  of  sound,  .being  the  creaking  and  straining  of  the 
wheels,  .or  the  flick  of  the  driver's  whip.  1866  Cornh.  Mag. 
Dec.  655  The  flick  of  her  cards  falling  upon  the  table  was 
the  music  she  loved  best  to  hear.  1890  Gloucestersh.  Gloss., 
Flick,  the  hasty  snap  of  a  greyhound  when  he  fails  to  secure 
the  hare. 

3.  concr.  Something  thrown  off  with  a  jerk  ;  a 
dash,  splash.     (Perh.  influenced  by  FLBOK  jtf.l) 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xix,  The  flicks  of  yellow  that 
the  rushlight  threw  on  the  dreary  darkened  ceiling.  1891 
Pall  Mall  C.  13  Nov.  7/2  Great  flicks  of  spray  and  foam  as 
big  as  a  man's  hand. 

Flick  (flik),  sli?  [Origin  unknown  ;  perh.  two 
distinct  words.] 

t  1.  slang.  A  thief.  Obs.-" 

1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-all,  A  Flicke  [printed 
Afflicke],  a  Theefe. 

2.  dial,  and  vulgar.  (See  quots.) 

1883  Punch  28  July  38/1  Last  night,  They'd  a  feet  in  these 
gardens,  old  flick.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk., 
Flick,  a  very  familiar  epithet  —  as  '  Come  on,  old  flick  '. 

Flick,  J<5.3  dial.  Also  fleck,  [var.  of  FLIX.] 
The  fur  of  a  hare  or  rabbit,  etc.  ;  hence  collect,  hares 
and  rabbits.  Cf.  FEATHER  sb.  4. 

1812  Storting  Mag.  XXXIX.  140  The  black  [cat]  had  lost 
a  very  large  portion  of  his  flick.  1840  SPURDENS  Supp.  to 
Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Flick,  hare's  or  rabbit's  down.  1887  Kent 
Gloss.,  Fleck,  hares  ;  rabbits  ;  ground  game.  '  They  killed 
over  two  hundred  pheasants,  but  not  but  terr'ble  little  fleck.' 

Flick,  si'.*  dial.     See  FLECK  sl>3 

Flick  (flik),  z>.1  Cant.  [prob.  a  dialectal  variant 
of  FLITCH  v.']  trans.  To  cut. 

1677  COLES,  Flick,  to  cut.  1750  Apol.  Life  Bampfylde- 
M.  Carew  338  Flick  me  some  panam  and  cassan  ;  cut  me 
some  bread  and  cheese.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue, 
Flick  the  peter,  cut  off  the  cloak  bag,  or  portmanteau.  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxviii,  One  of  them  .  .  desired  one  of  the  lads 
'  to  hand  in  the  black  Peter,  that  they  might  flick  it  open  \ 
1837  DISRAELI  Venetia  xiv,  Flick  the  bread,  cut  the  bread. 

Flick  (flik),  z>.2  Also  9  fleck,  [f.  FLICK  ji.i  ; 
app.  not  recorded  before  the  I  gth  c.] 

1.  trans.  To  strike  lightly  with  something  flexible, 
as  a  whip. 

1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxiii,  '  Many  and  many  is  the 
circuit  this  pony  has  gone,'  said  Mr.  Crummies,  flicking  him 
skilfully  on  the  eyelid.  1873  OUIDA  Pascaril  II.  XL  247 
Pascarel  flicking  his  mandoline  into  harmony  with  the 
lazzarone  song  which  he  was  humming.  1875  A.  R.  HOHE 
My  Schoolboy  Fr.  149  Flicking  each  other  with  our  towels. 
1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  61,  O  white-throat  swallow 
flicking  The  loch  with  long  wing-tips. 

2.  To  remove  (something)  with  a  smart  stroke 
of  something  flexible.     Also  with  away. 

1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole  ii.  30  [He]attempted  to  flick 
a  fly  from  the  horse's  haunch.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
xxxviii,  He  would  flick  away  .  .  the  particles  of  dust  with  a 
graceful  wave  of  his  hand.  1887  Miss  BRADDON  Like  £ 
Unlike  ii,  Miss  Deverill  was  flicking  the  chalk-marks  off 
the  cloth  with  her  handkerchief. 

b.  To  throw  (off,  etc.)  with  a  jerk  ;  to  jerk. 

1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong  Hall  iv,  Like  so  many  spots 
of  ink,  flicked  at  random  out  of  a  pen.  1881  W.  J.  CUM- 
MINS Catalogue  Fishing-  Tackle  10  Don't  attempt  to  throw 
aramst  the  wind,  as  you  would  be  sure  to  'flick4  the  fly  off. 

3.  intr.  To  move  with  quick  vibrations;  (also, 
to  flick  it).     Of  a  bird:  To  flutter;  in'quot.  with 
out.      Of  a  wound  :    To   palpitate,   throb.      Cf. 
FLICKER. 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxviii.  (1856)  349  As  it  is,  we 
are  undoubtedly  flicking  ,t  to  the  north  again.  1866  BLACK- 
MORE  Cradock  Nowellm,  The  jar-birj  flicked  out  from 
'""-  l88  W-  Linc- 


k  "-  ul?  -  nc-  l°"'<  M"*,  '°  flu»=r,  to 

2~;  B  PV  ?>  '  I-knew  "  was  Seth*rin',  it  flcck.d  s  . 
a  1890  R.  F  BURTON  m  Life  (1893)  I.  go  They  were  flick- 
Ing  across  the  country  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

4.  trans.  To  move  or  shake  with  a  '  flick  '  •  to 
make  a  light  stroke  or  movement  with  (a  whip 
etc.). 
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absol.  1880  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  79/1  So,  flicking  first  at 
one  hind-leg,  then  at  another,  he  succeeded,  .m  getting  her 
to  face  him.  rr 

Flick  (flik),  v?  Chiefly  dial.  Also  fleck,  [f. 
FLICK  rf.:i] 

1.  traits,  a.  To  cause  the  fur  to  fly  from  (a  hare 
or  rabbit  i  ;  hence,  to  wound,  b.  Of  a  dog  :  To  seize 
by  the  fur. 

1843  J.  T.  HEWLETT  College  Lift  III.  xxxiii.  299  They 
[the  dogs]  ran  up  to  their  hare  .  .  flicked,  and  eventually 
killed  her.  1876  Surrey  Provincialisms  (E.  D.  S.)  s.  v., 
•You  flicked  him  pretty  much'  means  you  shot  him  very 
hard.  1888  Berksk.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Vleck,  '  I  vlecked  a  rabbut 
zo's  I  thinks  the  dogs  'ull  ketch  un.' 

2.  To  strip  of  fur.     Hence,y%.  To  fleece,  strip. 
1823  MOOR  Suffolk  Words,  '  I  fleck't  him  of  all  his  marbles. 
Flick(ke,  obs.  form  of  FLITCH. 

t  Fli'Cker,  si>.1  Obs.  rare-1,     [cf.  FLICK  sb?\ 

1598  FLORIO,  Guanciatore,  .  .  a  pilferer,  a  flicker. 

Fli'Cker,  sb.-  slang.  A  drinking-glass.  Hence 
Fli  cker  v.,  to  drink  (Farmer). 

1677  in  COLES,  a  1700  in  B.  E.  DM.  Cant.  Crew.  1750 
Apol.  Life  Bampfylde-M.  Carew  338.  1785-1813  GROSE 
Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue. 

Flicker  (fli-kw),  ^.3    [f.  FLICKER  ».] 

1.  An  act  of  flickering,  a  flickering  movement. 
1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brovm  n.  iv,  [The  bird  would]  with  an 

impudent  flicker  of  his  tail,  dart  into  the  depths  of  the 
quickset  zSSi  WILSON  &  GEIKIE  Mem.  E.  Forbes  i.  35 
The  flicker  of  the  leaves  whose  shadows  mottle  their  waters. 

2.  A  wavering  unsteady  light  or  flame. 

1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Lee-  ™-  3°  After  some  delay, 
there  was  a  flicker  through  the  fanlight  of  the  street  door. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxviii.  371  Writing  by  this  miser- 
able flicker  of  my  pork-fat  lamp.  1862  M  iss  BRADDON  Lady 
Audley  viii.  57  The  pale  sky,  tinged  with  the  last  cold 
flicker  of  twilight. 

fig.  1836  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  v.  53  This  little  flicker  of 
enthusiasm.  1865  CARLYI.E  Fredk.  Gt.  VII.  xvn.  vii.  75 
His  Enterprise  was  a  final  flicker  of  false  hope.  1876  MAUDS- 
LEY  Physiol.  Mind\.  25  The  last  flicker  of  departing  life. 

Flicker  (fli'ksj),  sb+  U.S.  [Said  to  be  echoic 
of  the  bird's  note.]  The  popular  name  of  various 
American  species  of  woodpecker. 

1849  THOKEAU  Week  Concord  Kiv.  Thursday  333  The 
flicker's  cackle  is  heard  in  the  clearing.  iByo'Lov.-ELLSttt^ 
Wind.  19  The  flicker  makes  good  his  claim  to  the  title  of 
pigeon-woodpecker.  1888  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  Introd.  8 
The  two  flickers  are  mainly  characterized  by  the  color  of 
the  under-surface  of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers,  these  being 
red  in  the  red  shafted  (Colaptes  inexicanus},  gamboge  yellow 
in  the  yellow-shafted  flicker  (C.  auratus).  Ibid.  IV.  428 
The  Cape  flicker  (C.  chrysoides),  with  red  moustache. 

t  Flicker,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FLICKER  v.  ; 
cf.  OE.  flacor  adj.,  mentioned  under  FLACKER  v."] 
Unsteadfast,  wavering. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  36  Forthi  asked  Crist  quether  man  him 
soht  Als  he  war  man  of  fliker  thoht. 

Flicker  (fli'kaj),^.  Forms:  I  flicerian,  -orian, 
3-5  flikeren,  (4  flikkere),  4-5  fleker,  -ir,  5-6 
fly(c)ker,6  flickar.^'c.  flickir,  flikker,  6-  flicker. 
[OE.  flicorian,  an  onomatopoeic  formation  with 
frequentative  suffix  (see  -ER  5),  expressing  repeated 
quick  movement  similar  to  that  expressed  by 
FLACKER,  but  slighter  or  less  noisy.] 

1.  inh.  Of  a  bird:  To  flutter;  to  hover,  occas. 
To  flap  the  wings  ;  to  move  by  flapping  the  wings. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  156  An  blac  brostle  flicorode  ymbe 
his  neb.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt's.  T.  1104  Above  hir  heed  hir 
dowves  flikeringe.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  109 
Ovyr  hyr  as  she  [a  dove]  dede  hovyr  flekerynge.  1581 
MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  348  F.strich,  This  bird  .  .  cannot 
mount  up  to  flie  aloft,  but  flickereth  in  such  wise  as  he 
cannot  be  overgone.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme 
26  If  the  Duckes  .  .  flicker  with  their  wings  often  and  a  long 
time  together.  1700  DRYDEN  Palamon  <y  Arc.  m.  123  The 
tuneful  lark  .  .  flickering  on  her  nest,  made  short  essays  to 
sing.  1801  C.  SMITH  So/it.  Wanderer  I.  255,  I  saw  too  .  . 
the  flying  fish  .  .  emerging  from  the  waves  on  their  wing-like 
fins,  and  flickering  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  1893 
STEVENSON  &  OSBOURNE  Wrecker  xix.  304  The  pinnacles  .  . 
were  flickered  about  all  day  long  by  a  multitude  of  wings. 

fig.  <:i374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  1193  (1221)  Her  gost, 
that  flikered  aie  a  loft,  Into  her  wofull  herte  ayen  it  went. 
1583  STANYHURST  Aeneis  n.  (Arb.)  64  From  the  fathers 
sermons  shal  such  fond  patcherye  flicker? 

t2.  To  make  caressing  or  fondling  movements 
with  the  wing  ;  hence,  to  act  in  a  fondling  or  coax- 
ing manner;  to  dally,  hanker,  look  longingly  (after). 

a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  290  Spit  him  amidde  be  bearde  ..  bet 
flikereS  so  mil  be.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  T  783  Yit  wol 
thay  kisse,  and  flikkere,  and  besien  hemself.  1530  PALSGR. 
552/2,  I  flycker,  I  kysse  togyther,  jt  baise.  1536  J.  HEY- 
WOOD  Spider  t,  F.  Ixiii.  42  Where  they  may  win  ought  .  . 
they  flickar,  and  flatter,  in  fauer  to  grow.  1621  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  m.  iii.  iv.  ii,  It  is  most  odious,  when  an  old 
acherontic  dizzard  that  hath  one  foot  in  his  grave  .  .  shall 
flicker  after  a  young  wench.  1697  DRYDEN  Virgil  Life  **iij  b, 
Lavmia..  looks  a  little  flickering  after  Turnus.  1806  R  JA- 
MIESON  Pop.  Ball.  I.  296  Dorothy,  .flicker'd  at  Willie  again. 
D.  slang  and  dial.  (See  quots.) 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew.  To  flicker,  to  grin  or  flout. 
- 


. 

3.  To  make  a  fluttering  or  vibratory  movement  ; 
to  wave  to  and  fro  ;  to  flutter  (in  the  air  or  wind)  • 
to  quiver,  vibrate,  undulate.  Of  wind  :  To  blow 
m  light  gusts. 

CI450  Merlin  324  Their  baners  .  .  flekered  in  the  wynde. 


FLICKERING. 

«I577  GASCOIGNE  Wks.  (1587)  209,  I  see  not  one  ..  Whose 
feathers  flant  and  flicker  in  the  winds.  1601  HOLLAND 
I'liny  I  xvin.  xxxv.  613  You  shall  inarke  the  leaves  of  trees 
to  move,  flicker  &  play  themselves.  1633  J.  FISHER  True 
Trojans  II.  v,  Troopes,  With  gawdie  pennons  flickering 
in  the  aire.  1793  EAKL  BUCHAN  Ess.,  Spring  (1812)  77 
The  darkest  indigo  blue  was  seen  ..  to  flicker  on  the  sur- 
face of  this  molten  gold.  1832  TENNYSON  Drtam  Fair 
Worn.  113  The  high  masts  flicker'd  as  they  lay  afloat.  1850 
—  In  Mem.  ex,  Nor  cared  the  serpent  at  thy  side  To  flicker 
with  his  double  tongue.  1873  Miss  THACKERAY  Old  Ken- 
sington  xi.  89  A  wet  foggy  wind  flickered  in  his  face. 

D.  trans,  (causatively.)     (Cf.  FLICK  v.-) 

1843  Blackw.  Mag.  LIV.  309/2  We  mount  beside  the  red. 
faced",  much-becoated  individual  who  is  flickering  his  whip 
in  idle  listlessness  on  the  box. 

1  4.  To  throb,  palpitate,  quiver.   Obs. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  \\.  268  His  hart  .  .flykeryt  to  and  fro. 
1508  DUNBAR  Test.  A.  Kennedy  43,  I  leif  my  hert  .  .  That 
never  mair  wald  flow  nor  flickir.  1513  DOUGLAS  ALneis  in. 
ix.  73  The  halt  flesch  ondir  his  teth  flikkerand.  Ibid,  v.viii. 
115  Sprewland  and  flikkerand  in  the  deid  thrawis. 

f6.  Jig.  Of  a  person:  To  waver,  vacillate.  Obs. 

c  1323  Metr.  Horn.  92  This  bischop  flekerid  in  his  thoht. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  165/2  Flekeryn,  or  waveryn  yn  vn- 
stabylle  herte,  nuto. 

6.  To  flash  up  and  die  away  alternately.     Of  a 
flame  :  To  bum  fitfully  or  unsteadily  ;  also  with 
compl.,  out,  etc. 

Now  the  prevailing  sense,  though  scarcely  found  earlier 
than  the  191)1  c. 

1605,  1791  [see  FLICKERING  ppl.  a.  5].  1820  KEATS  St. 
Agnes  x\,  A  chain-droop'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  iv,  Eying  the  firmament,  in  which 
no  slight  shades  of  grey  were  beginning  to  flicker.  1858 
FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xv.  305  Sheet  lightning,  flickering 
harmlessly  in  the  distance.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875) 
II.  v.  iv.  285  The  fire  sinks  down  and  flickers  low.  1883 
S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  197  The  wasted  flame  soon 
afterwards  flickered  out. 
b.  transf.  ys&fig.  ;  also  with  up. 

1833  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Pop.  Fallacies,  We  love,  .to  watch 
.  .  a  quirk  .  .  flickering  upon  the  lips  some  seconds  before  [it 
is  spoken].  1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  ix.  84  A  faint  smile 
flickered  at  his  lips.  1862  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865) 
VII.  lix.  244  A  gleam  of  hope  still  flickered  in  their  bosoms. 
1876  J.  WEISS  Wit,  Hum.  f,  Shaks.  iii.  81  Dogberry  flickers 
up  into  a  kind  of  lukewarmness.  1892  Speaker  •$  Sept.  276/2 
Precious  lives  which  have,  .flickered  out  in  the  cruet  storm. 

7.  trans.  To  cause  to  flash  or  bum  unsteadily  or 
fitfully. 

1869  Sat.  Rev.  VIII.  70/2  The  Supreme  Pontiff.  .  flickers 
his  lightnings  over  the  prostrate  rebels.  1882  T.  MOZLEY 
Retain.  1  1.  Add.  428  The  thought  that  the  huge  Alps  all 
about  us  had  been  flickered  like  a  candle. 

8.  intr.   =  BICKER.  ?  Obs. 

1776  [see  FLICKERING  vbl.  sb.\.  1809  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  1854 
IX.  242  We  flickered,  disputed,  and  wrangled,  .but  always 
with  a  species  uf  good  humour. 

Flickered  (fli-kajd),  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  -r  -ED  i.J 

Illuminated  with  flickering  light. 
1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Met.  Leg.,  Columbus  vii,  The  flicker'd 

east. 

Flickering,  vU.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -mo1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FLICKER  in  various  senses. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  165/2  Flekerynge  of  byrdys,  volitacio. 
Flekerynge,  or  wauerynge  yn  an  vnstable  hert,  1'acillacio. 
1527  Prose  LifeSt.  Srandan  (Percy  Soc.)4O  He[the  Byrde] 
with  flykerynge  of  his  wynges  made  a  full  mery  noyse. 
1776  J.  ADAMS  Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  175  The  newspapers  .  . 
will  inform  you  of  public  affairs,  and  the  particular  flicker- 
ings  of  parties  in  this  colony.  1816  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  m. 
xliv,  A  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  -waste  With  its  own 
flickering.  1875  LANIER  Poems,  Symphony  1  56  Fern-wavings 
and  leafflickerings.  1883  Gd.  Words  July  469/1  What  a 
flickering  of  mellowed  sunlight  comes  over  the  eyes. 

Flickering  (fli-ksrirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  -t- 
-ING  -.]  That  flickers,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  Of  a  bird  :  That  flutters  or  hovers. 

1531  LATIMER  Let.  Baynton  in  Foxe  A.  $  M.  (1563)  1328/1 
Howe  manye  Larkes  for  a  penye,  yf  euerye  Starre  in  the 
Elemente  were  a  flyckeringe  hobye.  1664  Floddati  F.  I.  5 
Flickering  fame  that  monstrous  wight  With  hundred  wings 
wapping  was  blown.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  ill.  Wks.  1834 
II.  209  The  bat  shrill  shrieking  woo'd  his  flickering  mate. 

•)•  2.  Caressing,  coaxing,  seducing.  Obs. 

a.  1536  Calisto  <$•  Melib.  A  iij  b  Theyre  [women's]  fals 

' 


intents  &  flykkeryng  smylyng.  1351  ROBINSON  tr.  More's 
Utop.  (Arb.)  no  The  peruerse  and  malicyous  flickering^ 
inticementes  of  lewde  and  vnhoneste  desyres.  1607  R. 
NICCOLS  Cuckoo  198  Their  chambring  fortitude  they  did 
descrie  By  their  soft  maiden  voice  and  flickeringe  eie. 
a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  m.  i.  (16511  36,  I  am  not 
any  nickering  thing  :  I  cannot  boast  of  that  .slight-fading 
gift  You  men  call  beauty. 

1  3.  Changeable,  unreliable,  unsteady,  wavering. 

1430  LYDG.  Cnron.  Troy  n.  x,  The  enuious  ordre  of  fortunat 
meumge,  In  worldly  thynge  false  and  flikerynge.  1465 
MARG.  PASTON  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  502  II.  183  Pyrs  Waryn 
.  .whych  ys  a  flykeryng  felowe  and  a  besy.  1586  in  Biblio- 
grapher (1882)  I.  75  All  flickering  wealth  which  flies  in 
firmest  hope.  <t  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  i.  x.  §  5  (1622)  ipu 
A  weake  and  a  flickring  opinion,  a  1763  SHENSTONE  Price 
Equipage  25  To  keep  a  race  of  flickering  knaves,  He  grows 
himself  the  worst  of  slaves. 

4.  Quivering,  vibrating  unsteadily. 

1580  SIDNEY  A  rcadia  II.  (1638)  221  He  .  .hopes  the  flickering 
wind  with  net  to  hold.  1594  PLAT  JemelLho.  \.  66  Vnlesse 
the  Wines  happen  to  haue  a  flickering  Lee.  1757  DVER 
Fleece  iv.  37  Rising  o'er  the  flick'ring  wave.  1852  MHS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xx,  A  keen  and  furtive  glance  of  her 
flickering  eyes.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  ii.  44  The 
lark  sends  down  his  flickering  lay.  1887  BARING-GOULD 
Gaverocks  x.  in  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  229,  I  have  seen  a  gilder 
blow  the  flickering  sheet  into  the  air. 


FLICKEBMOUSE. 

5.  That  shines  with,  or  is  illuminated  by,  an 
unsteady  or  wavering  light. 

1605  SHAKS.  /, i,vi>-( i st  Q°  1608)  it.  ii.  114  Whose  influence 
like  the  wreath  of  radient  fire  In  flitkering  [1623  flicking] 
Phoebus  front.  1791  EARL  BUCHAN  Ess.,  Lett.  Imitation 
Ancients  '1812)  99  The  ..  flickering  rays  of  the  departing 
light.  1865  SWINBURNE  Atalanta  1894,  I  see  ..  Hushed 
pillars  down  the  flickering  vestibule.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  1. 11.623  I"  tne  chamber  burned  The  flickering  candles. 

Hence  Fli/ckeringfly  adv.,  in  a  flickering  manner. 

1840  Tail's  flf'ig-.  VII.  714  One  moment,  flickeringly,  it 
shone.  1878  H.  S.  WILSON  Alp.  Ascents  i.  12  The  ruddy 
light  glistening  flickeringly  upon  the  black  rock. 

t  Fli'ckermouse.  Obs.  [Altered  form  of 
FLITTEKMOUSE.  ]  A  bat. 

1630  B.  JONSON  New  Inn  in.  i,  Come,  I  will  see  the  flicker 
mouse.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  (1737)  V.  234  The  Flicker- 
mise  flying  through  the  Translucidity  of  the  corner'd  Gate. 

t  Plicket-a-flacket,  adv.  Obs.  A  representa- 
tion of  the  sound  made  by  something  flapping. 
Cf.  CKICKET-A-WICKET. 

1719  D'URFEY  Pills  II.  20  Their  Sleeves  went  Flicket-a- 
flacket. 

t  Fli'cketing,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Cf.  prec.  and 
FLICKERING.]  »=  FLICKERING  3. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  135  To  think  how  such 
a  flickering  skipjackly  thing  as  that  [/.  e.  motion]  is . .  should 
be  bound  to  the  behaviour  of  such  a  grave  stayd  thing  as 
time  is. 

tFll'Ckle.  Obs.  rare-1.  App.  an  arbitrary 
extension  ofjlicky  FLITCH  (for  rime). 

*54<5  J-  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1562)  I  ij,  Littell  and  Httell  the 
cat  eateth  the  flickell. 

t  Fli'cky,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~ 1.     [Cf.  FLIG,  FLIGGY, 

FLETCH.] 

1690  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2559/4  A  dark  grey  Mare  about  14 
hands,  .a  rough  Mane,  and  flicky  Tayl. 

Flidder  (fli-dai).  Also  flither,  flitter.  A 
local  name  for  the  limpet. 

1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1769)  III.  195  The  next  baits  in 
esteem  are  . .  limpets  (called  here  [Scarborough]  Flidders). 
1867  M.  S.  LOVELL  Edible  Molluscs  120  In  the  Isle  of  Man 
. .  they  [limpets]  are  known  by  the  name  of  '  flitters '.  1876 
Whitby  Gloss.,  s.v.  '  He  sticks  like  a  flither.' 

Flidge,  Fliech,  obs.  ff.  FLEDGE,  FLITCH  sb. 

Filed,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  FLY  v. 

Flier :  alternative  form  of  FLYEB. 

Flier\e,  obs.  form  of  FLEEB. 

t  Flig,  a.  Obs.   [Cf.  FLICKY,  FUGGY,  FLETCH.] 

1677  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1192/4  An  Iron  gray  Gelding  5  years 
old  . .  flig  tailed.  1683  Ibid.  No.  1798/4  One  bright  bay 
Mare,  .with  a  black  short  Tail,  .and  a  black  flig  Main.  1713 
Ibid.  No.  6222/6  Ablack  Gelding. .with. .a  fiig  Tail. 

Flig;ge,  var.  of  FLEDGE  a.  Obs. 

t  Fli'ggy,  a.  Obs.   [f.  FLIG  a.  +  -Y  1.]  =  FLIG  a. 

1711  Lena.  Gaz.  No.  4921/4  A  black  Gelding  ..  with  a 
fliggie  Tail. 

Fligh,  obs,  form  of  FLY  v. 

Flight  (flait),  j£.1  Forms  :  i  fliht,  flyht,  flytf, 
2-3  fluht(«),  south,  vluht,  3-4  flijt,  (fliht,  flith), 
3,  5  flygt,  4-6  flyght(e,  (6  fleight,  flights),  5 
flyte,  6  Sc.  flicht,  3-  flight,  \tt.flyht  masc. 
=  Q$.fluht  fern.  (MDu.,  Du.  vlutht  fern.)  :-OTeut. 
*Jlu/iti~t  f.  *flug~  weak  root  of  *fleug-an  to  FLY.] 

1.  The  action  or  manner  of  flying  or  moving 
through  the  air  with  or  as  with  wings.  Also  in 
phrases,  To  take  {make,  wing,  etc.)  a  or  one's 
flight :  to  fly.  lit.  and^. 

a  900  Martyrology  Fragm.  8  in  O.  E.  Texts  177  J?a  hi 
baeron  to  heofonum  mid  hiora  fi5ra  flyhte.  c  1000  ^£LFRIC 
Dent,  xxxii.  ii  Swa  earn  his  briddas  spamj*  to  flihte. 
cii75  Lamb.  Horn.  81  Mid  |>isse  fluhte  he  fleh  in  to 
houene.  c  xaao  Bestiary  59  Siden  his  lli;t  is  al  unstrong. 
<  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  277  *Min  flijt*  he  seide,  'ic  wile 
up-taken'.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  543  He  says,  man  es 
born  to  travaile  right  Als  a  foul  es  to  ^e  flight,  c  1435 
Torr.  Portugal  547  To  the  chyld  he  [the  dragon]  toke 
a  flyght.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  ii.  41  Ere  the  bat  hath 
flown  His  cloister'd  flight.  1633  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  203 
The  flights  and  arrivals  of  which  [Pigeons]  I  have  often 
scene  . .  in  Aleppo.  1697  DRYDEN  Georg.  in.  14  New  ways 
I  must  attempt.  .To. .wing  my  flight  to  fame.  vj&Anson's 
Voy.  in.  ii.  416  They  could  scarce  fly  further  than  an 
hundred  yards  at  a  flight.  1857  H-  REED  Lect.  Eng.  Poets 
viii.  270  Undying  words  which  wing  their  flight  over  each 

fneration  as  it . .  passes  away.    1871  E.  5fSKDnJ?«f&flfc£ 
yi.  115  Crowds  of  chaffinches  went  flitting  along  with 
their  quick  dancing  flight. 

•fr  b.  Power  of  flying.  Also  in  fig,  phrase,  To 
fond  one  s  flight )  i.e.  to  make  trial  of  one's  powers. 
a  1225  A  tier.  R.  132  pe  heutnesse  of  hire  flesche  &  flesches 
unSeawes  binimeS  hire  hire  vluht.  c  1435  Seven  Sag.  (P.) 
1487  Al  that  day  scho  fonded  byre  flygt,  How  scho  myght 
. .  Fonden  a  tale  al  newe,  The  childe  deth  for  to  brewe. 

C.  Falconry.  Pursuit  of  game,  etc.  by  a  hawk  ; 
also,  the  quarry  flown  at. 

1530  PALSGR.  221/1  Flyght  of  a  hauke,  uol.  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Ediv,  I¥^  199  b,  That  king  Edward  should  be 
destitute  of  one  of  his  best  Hawkes,  when  he  had  moste 
nede  to  make  a  flight.  1603  BRETON  Packet  Mad  Lett. 
(Grosart*  21/1  If  your  Falcons  be  in  tune,  I  shal  be  glad  to 
see  a  flight.  1798  SOTHEBY  tr.  WiefattatO6#r0n(ifo6)\, 
17  The  boy.  .gives  his  falcon  flight.  1828  SEBRIGHT  Hawking 
51  The  goshawk  . .  if  much  used  to  these  easier  flights,  will 
not  even  attempt  to  fly  partridges.  1855  SALVIN  &  BRODRICK 
falconry  iv.  66  The  Norfolk  plover  seldom  takes  the  air, 
and  makes  an  easy  flight. 

f&  l6S4  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  22  This  steddy  praise,  is 
the  flight  and  alme  of  truly  noble  soules. 
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t  d.  The  time  when  the  young  birds  first  fly. 

1600  SURFLET  Coitittric  l''tinnc  i.  xxii.  120  There  are  some 
farmers  which  sell  at  euery  flight,  two  hundred,  &  three 
hundred  paire  vnto  the  vittailers. 

e.  Of  birds  or  insects :  A  migration  or  issuing 
forth  in  bodies. 

1813  Moon  Suffolk  Words,  Flight  the  second  or  third 
migration  from  a  bee-hive.  The  first  only  is  called  a 
Swarm.  1832  LVELI.  Print.  Geal.  II.  114  A  similar  flight 
[of  butterflies]  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  is  recorded  by 
M.  Louch. 

2.  Swift  movement  in  general ;  esp.  of  a  projectile, 
etc.  through  the  air.  Of  the  heavenly  bodies  : 
Swift  and  regular  course.  1'hr.  to  take  a  or  one's 
flight. 

c  1250  Gen.  A  Ex.  137  De  seuene  he  bad  on  flijte  faren, 
And  toknes  ben.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  n.  (Arb.)  152  A 
perfyte  archer  must  lirste  learne  to  know  the  sure  flyghte 
of  his  shaftes.  1662  DRYDEN  Astrsea  Redux  270  Winds, 
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Flight.      1715-20  POPE  Iliad   xv. 

the  Javelin's  distant  Flight.     1785 .. 

xxix,  Some  'auld-light1  herds  ..  Are  mind't,  in  things 
they  ca'  balloons  To  tak  a  flight.  1801  T.  ROBERTS  Eng. 
Bowman  x.  237  By  comparing  the  flight  of,,  sharp  and 
blunt-piled  arrows.  1818  SHELLEY  Hymn  Castor  8  Ships, 
whose  flight  is  swift  along  the  wave.  1846  GREENER 
Sc.  Gunnery^  328  If  a  high  velocity  be  given  to  them  to 
ensure  a  horizontal  flight,  the  quantity  of  powder  exploded 
must  be  in  proportion.  1886  RUSKIN  Prseterita  I.  325 
Watching  the  flight  of  the  clouds. 

tb.  (Arrows]  of  the  same  flight  \   having  the 
same  power  of  flight ;  of  equal  size  and  weight. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  n.(Arb.)  131  You  must  haue  diuerse 
shaftes  of  one  flight,  fethered  with  diuerse  winges,  for 
diuerse  windes.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck,  y.  \.  \.  141  When 
I  had  lost  one  shaft  I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  selfesame  flight 
.  .To  finde  the  other  forth. 
C.  Swift  passage  (of  time). 

1647  H.  VAUCHAN  Son-Dayes  i,  The  rich,  And  full  re- 
demption of  the  whole  weeks  flight !  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
ii.  221  Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight  Of  future 
days  may  bring.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  i.  147  The  flight  of 
threescore  years.  1820  SHELLEY  Good  Night  6  How  can 
I  call  the  lone  night  good,  Though  thy  sweet  wishes  wing 
its  flight  ? 

3-  fls-  -A-  mounting  or  soaring  out  of  the  regular 
course  or  beyond  ordinary  bounds ;  an  excursion 
or  sally  (of  the  imagination,  wit,  intellect,  am- 
bition, etc.). 

1668  DENHAM  On  Ctnvley  47  Old  Pindar's  flights  by  him  are 
reacht.  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.ynv.  (1704)111.414  Any 
other  Man  than  himself,  who  was  accustom'd  to  extraordinary 
flights  in  the  Air.  1692  WAGSTAFFE  yind.  Carol,  ii.  34  That 
happy  Flight  of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe.  1732  l^AwSen'ons 
C.  v.  (ed.  2)  77  These  are  not  speculative  flights.  1760 
C  JOHNSTON  Chrysal^-z-z}  III.  10  A  silence  more  expressive 
of  nis  soul  than  all  the  flights  of  eloquence.  1781  COWPER 
Ep.  Lady  Austen  16  The  world,  who  knows  No  flights 
above  the  pitch  of  prose.  1850  HANNAY  Singleton  Fonttnoy 
i.  viii,  Temple,  .had  some  thoughts  of  trying  opium,  which 
he  believed  a  higher  flight,  but  Singleton  dissuaded  him. 
1868  MAX  MU'LLER  Chips  11880)  III.  v.  107  Drinking  songs 
. .  do  not  belong  to  the  highest  flights  of  poetry. 

f  b.  A   fit  or  burst   of  unreasonable  humour, 
caprice,  or  the  like ;  also,  flightiness,  caprice. 

1712-14  POPE  Rape  of  Lock  v.  32  Good  humour  can 

revail,  When  airs,  ancT  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding 

iii.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  I.  vii.  33  But  is  not  this 
wish  of  yours  . .  a  very  singular  one  ?  A  flight !  a  mere 
flight !  Ibid.  (1781)  VII.  1.  254,  I  am,  at  times,  said  she, 
too  sensible  of  running  into  flight  and  absurdity. 

•j-4.  A  state  of  flutter  or  agitation;  a  trembling, 
fright  Cf.  FLAUGHTj^.2  i,  FLOCHT,  and  FLIGHTS. 
A  flight,  inflight :  in  a  state  of  perturbation.  (The 
examples  of  a  flight,  placed  under  AFFLICT  ppl,  a., 
possibly  belong:  here.)  Obs. 


pre1 
fail. 


1535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xiv.  15  There 
ind  flig' 


ta  flyght 
came  a  fearfuTries  and  flight  in  the  boost  vpon  the  felde. 

5.  T"  a.  A  wing  (obs.}.   b.  In  later  use  collect,  the 
flight  feathers,  or  those  used  in  flying. 

c  1205  LAY.  2885  t>e  wind  him  com  on  wi<5ere  weo5eleden 
his  fluhtes.  1735  J.  MOORE  Columbarium  39  If  the  three 
Colours  run  thro'  the  Feathers  of  the  Flight  and  Tail.  1^65 
Treat.  Dom.  Pigeons  74  The  bald-pated  tumblers  . .  with 
a  clean  white  head . .  white  flight  and  white  tail. 

6.  a.  The  distance  which  a  bird  can  or  does  fly. 
f  Capons  flight  (see  quot.). 

1600  SURFLET  Countrte  Farine  \.  xxii.  121  Let  it  [the 
doue-house]  be  distant  a  flight  or  two  from  any  water. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  4  Above  the  flight  of  Pegasean 
wing.  1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio)  s.  v.  Capons  flight,  a  com- 
pass of  ground,  such  as  a  capon  might  fly  over,  due  to  the 
eldest  of  several  brothers  in  dividing  the  father's  effects, 
when  there  is  no  principal  manour  in  a  lordship,  c  1820 
S.  ROGERS  Italy,  Meillerie  28  Within  an  eagle's  flight. 

fig.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  viii.  199  From  this  high  pitch 
jet  us  descend  A  lower  flight.  1856  LD.  COCKBURN  Mem. 
ii.  (1874)  ll(^  ^'s  constituti°na'  animation  never  failed  to 
carry  him  a  flight  beyond  ordinary  mortals. 

b.  The  distance  to  which  a  missile  may  be  shot. 
Cf.  Fr.  volet. 

1608  Yorksh.  Trag.  i.  viii,  Within  a  flight  o'  the  town. 
1801  SOUTHEY  Tkalaba  iv.  xv,  Because  the  Hern  soars 
upward  in  the  sky  Above  the  arrow's  flight. 

c.  Flight  of  a  shot  (see  quot. ). 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's   Wordlk.*   Flight  of  a  shot,  the 


FLIGHT. 

trajectory  formed  between  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  and  the 
first  graze. 

7.  The  series  of  stairs  between  any  two  landings ; 
hence   a  series  of  steps,  terraces,  etc.,  ascending 
without  change  of  direction.     [So  F.  volte^ 

1703  T.  N.  City  $  C.  Purchaser  249  From  this  second 
Half-pace  the  Stairs  fly  directly  back  again,  parallel  to  the 
first  flight.  1780  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  ^  June  I.  366  Miss 
Burney,  better  go  up  another  flight  (pointing  upstairs)  .. 
for  there's  no  room  anywhere  else.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch- 
bk.  I.  171  A  great  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  interior. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  243  On  the  slope  ..  were 
constructed  flights  of  terraces.  1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  of 
Hearts  (1875)  21  She  was  away  up  the  second  flight  before 
he  could  say  any  more. 

b.  A  series  of  locks  on  a  canal,  rising  like  steps 
one  above  the  other. 

1861  SMILES  Engineers  II.  146  The  canal  ..  descending 
from  the  hill-tops  by  a  flight  of  locks. 

C.  A  set  of  rails  or  hurdles.    [Possibly  a  distinct 
word,  repr.  QtiL.  fleohta,  =  &w.flechte  hurdle.] 

1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sfl.  Tour  Ixviii,  Eyeing 
Mr.  Sponge  clearing  a  stiff  flight  of  rails.  1865  Pall  Mall 
G.  9  Feb.  3  Some  . .  would  as  fief  have  led  a  forlorn-hope  as 
put  a  horse  at  a  flight  of  hurdles.  1894  Daily  News  14 
Dec.  8/1  Rylstone  started  in  strong  demand  for  the 
Handicap  Hurdle,  but  he  died  away  at  the  last  flight. 

8.  A  collection  or  flock  of  beings  or  things  flying 
in  or  passing  through  the  air  together  :  a.  of  birds 
or  insects.     Also  the  special  term  for  a  company 
of  doves,  swallows,  and  various  other  birds. 

^1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3012  Moyses  bad  rneSe  here  on,  And 
8is  flexes  fli3t  vt  is  don.  c  1430  LYDG.  Horst  Shepe  fy  G.  (1822) 
31  A  flight  of  goshawkes  A  flight  of  douves  A  flight  of  cor- 
merants.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vj  b,  A  Flight  of  swalowes. 
15S*S  J-  HEYWOOD  Spider  fy  F.  Hi.  2  Herewith  . .  Cam  such 
a  flight  of  flies  in  scattred  ray,  As  shadowed  the  sonne. 
1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  v.  iii.  68  You  sad  fac'd  men  ..  By 
vprores  seuer'd  like  a  flight  of  Fpwle.  1605  SYLVESTER 
Du  Bartas  ii.  iii.  i.  Vocation  871  Like  to  a  Cast  of  Falcons 
that  pursue  A  flight  of  Pigeons.  1710  ADDISON  Taller 
No.  161  F8  Storks,  that  came  thither  in  great  Flights. 
1875  'STONEHENGE'  Brit.  Sports  i.  ix.  118  A  'flight'  or 
1  rush '  of  dunbirds. 

transf.  1850  L.  HUNT  Autobiog.  II.  xvii.  296  The  rest 
of  the  heaven  covered  with  large  flights  of. .  white  clouds. 

b.  A  company  of  angels. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  371  Goodnight  ..  And  flights  of 
Angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  ii.  385,  I 
can.  .call  swift  flights  of  Angels.  1860  HAWTHORNE  Marb. 
Faun(iS-jg)  II.  xiii.  129  Around  their  lofty  cornices  hover 
flights  of  sculptured  angels. 

c.  A  volley  of  missiles,  esp.  arrows. 

?535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  605  Fra  bowmen  bald  and 
wicht,  Of  fedderit  flanis  flew  ane  felloun  flicht  Amang  the 
Danis.  1591  GARRARD  Art  Warre  2  A  whole  flight  of 
arrowes.  1640  T.  HABINGTON  Ed-w.  IV^  17  In  this  trouble 
the  Southerne  men  shot  another  flight.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver 
i.  i,  They  shot  another  flight  into  the  air,  as  we  do  bombs. 
1864  TENNYSON  Aylmer's  F.  94  A  flight  of  fairy  arrows. 
1869  BOUT  ELL  Arms  ff  Arm.  viii.  131  The  English  archers 
. .  poured  upon  them  their  deadly  arrows  in  flights  thick 
as  hail. 

d.  colloq.  In  the  flrst  flight :  in  the  van,  taking 
a  leading  place. 

1852  SMEDLEY  L.  Arundel  xxxix,  Fellows  ..  that  you're 
safe  to  find  in  the  first  flight.  1893  SIR  G.  CHESNEY  Lcsters 
III.  ii.  XXL  15  While  his  sisters  . .  had  all  been  in  the  first 
flight,  he  had  come  up  with  the  ruck. 

9.  The  young  birds  that  take  wing  at  one  time, 
e.g.  the  March  flight  or  the  May  flight  of  pigeons. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  i.  (1586)  lob,  For  my 
Dovehouse. — The  great  flyghtes  of  this  house  must  needes 
fyll  the  maisters  purse,  and  serve  the  Kitchen  well.  1600 
SURFLET  Countrie  Farme  i.  xxii.  125  At  this  time,  they 
[pigeons]  affoord  you  a  flight . .  called  the  March  flight.  1829 
SOUTHEY  Corresf.  with  C.  Bowles  (i$&i)  177  The  flight  of 
summer  birds  are  off,  also,  or  on  the  wing. 

transf.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  175  F6  Every  season 
brings  a  new  flight  of  beauties  into  the  world. 

10.  A  flight-arrow  (see  15). 

1464  Mann.  $  Househ,  E*p.  248  Item,  in  fflytys  ffor  my 
mastyr  the  sayd  day,  viij.d.  1540  Act  33  Hen.  VI '//,  c.  9 
With  any  prick  shafte  or  fieight.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia  s 
Rev.  v.  x,  Here  be  [arrowesj  of  all  sorts,  flights,  rouers, 
and  butt-shafts,  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Bonduca  I.  i,  Not 
a  flight  drawn  home,  .ere  made  that  haste  that  they  have. 
iSoz  T.  ROBERTS  Eng.  Bowtrtan  vi.  151  For  very  small  and 
light  flights,  deal  seems  to  be  the  most  eligible  [wood]. 
b.  —FLIGHT-SHOOTING. 

1557  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  iii.  178  For  the  best 
game  of  the  -flight,  he  shall  haue  a  flight  of  golde  of  the 
value  of  x  s.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  i.  i.  40  He  set  vp  his 
bils  here  in  Messina,  and  challeng'd  Cupid  at  the  Flight. 

11.  The  husk  or  glume  of  oats,  oat-chaff.     Also, 
the  outer  covering  of  the  coffee-berry. 

1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  1243  Oat  flights 
are  the  glumes  of  the  oat.  1855  Mortons  Cycl.  Agric. 
II.  722  Flights^  oat  chaff. 

12.  Naut.  a.  «  FLY-BOAT,  a  Dutch  flat-bottomed 
boat.     [?  A  distinct  word  =floytt  FLUTE  j^.-]     b. 
(see  quot.  1850), 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1776),  Fly-boat  or  Flight. 
c  1850  Rudim.  Navtg.  (Weale)  118  Flight,  a  sudden  rising, 
or  a  greater  curve  than  sheer,  as  the  cheeks,  cat-heads,  &c. 
Flight  of  the  transoms,  as  the  ends  or  arms  of  the  transoms 
. .  become  more  narrow  as  they  approach  the  keel,  the 
general  figure  or  curve  which  they  thus  describe  . .  is  called 
the  Flight  of  the  Transoms.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk,, 
Flight,  a  Dutch  vessel  or  passage-boat  on  canals.  1879 
Casselfs  T'echn.  Educ.  IV.  190/1  Special  care  is  needed  in 
fixing  the  lower  cant-timbers  at  their  proper  heights  and 
'flights'  or  deviations  from  the  transverse  lines. 
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FLIGHT. 


13.  In  various  technical  uses. 
a.  Lcaii-sHiclting.  A  light,  volatile  substance, 
given  off  during  the  melting  of  lead-ore. 

her 
,  poysolls  those 


1668  GLANVILL  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  771  There  is  a  flight 
in  the  smoak,  which  falling  upon  the  Grass,  poysolls  those 
Cattel  that  eat  of  it.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  II. 


s.v.,  In  melting  the  Lead-Oar  in  the  Works  at  Mendip, 
there  is  a  Substance  flies  away  in  the  Smoak  which  they 
call  the  Flight.  1823  in  CRABB  Techn.  Diet. 

b.  Angling.  The  set  of  fish-hooks  in  a  spinning- 
trace. 

1865  H.  C.  PENNELL  Bk.  Pike  x.  136  The  bait,  .[being] 
placed  on  the  flight,  a_nd.  .hanging  about  2  yards  from  the 
top  of  the  rod.  1867  in  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  iv.  (1880)  106. 

c.  Campanology.  The  lower  part  or  tail  of  the 
clapper  of  a  bell. 

1872  KI.LACOMBI-;  Cli.  Bells  Devon  \\.  25  Bells  are  some- 
times chimed  by  .  .  hitching  the  rope  round  the  flight  or 
tail  of  the  clapper.  1874  BECKETT  Clocks,  Watches  <$•  Bells 
(ed.  6)  345  The  tail  F,  called  the  flight,  is  almost  always 
requisite  to  make  the  clapper  fiy  properly. 

d.  Machinery,  (see  quots.) 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  882  Flight,  the  slope  or 
inclination  of  the  arm  of  a  crane.  Ibid,,  Flight,  a  spiral 
wing  or  vane  on  a  shaft,  acting  as  a  propeller  or  conveyor. 

14.  attrib.    and  Comb,    as  flight-pond,   -season, 
-time  ;  flight-performing  ppl.  adj. 

1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  427  Noblest  of  the  train  That  wait 
on  man,  the  *flight-performing  horse.  1801  DANIEL  Rural 
Sports  II.  475  A  decoy  for  Dun  Birds  is  called  a  "flight 
pond.  1886  Daily  News  12  Oct.  3/1  We  are  just  now  in  the 
"flight  season.  1881  Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  749  All  repairs  .  . 
must  be  carried  on  after  ^flight-time. 

15.  Special  comb.,  as  flight-arrow,  a  light  and 
well-feathered  arrow  for  long-distance  shooting  ; 
flight-feather,  one  of  the  wing-feathers  on  which 
a  bird  depends  for  its  power  of  flight  ;  t  flight- 
head,  'a   wild-headed   person'   (Nares);  flight- 
muscle,  one  of  the  muscles  by  which  the  wings 
are  worked  in  flight  ;  f  flight-ripe  a.,  fit  to  fly  ; 
flight-shaft  =  flight-arrow.    Also  FLIGHT-SUOOT- 
ING,  SHOT. 

1801  T.  ROBERTS  Eng.  Bowman  vi.  153  Roving  arrows  are 
much  heavier,  and  "flight  arrows  much  lighter,  than  others. 


,  an          g      arrows  muc       gter,  tan  oter 
1  GREENER  Gun  6  The  longest  well-authenticated  di 


e  oges  we-auencate  s- 
shooting with  flight-arrows  is  about  600  yards. 
OORE  Columbarium  35  The  nine  »flight  Feathers 


our    ;       mes  jas.        14        .  3       ome     ops 
•flight-heads  thinking  to  do  wonders.    1890  W.  P.  BALL 


MWIVU  iv  n.  My°  IKK.VISA  narin.  ue  r,  K.  xil.  i.  ( i  otlem. 
MS.),  Whan  hire  [the  eagle's]  briddes  beth  *fly3te-ripe 
sche  putteb  hem  oute  of  hire  neste.  1597  DANIEL  Ch' 
Wars  vill.  xv,  Brave  Falconbridge  . .  assigned  The  archers 
their  "flight- shafts,  to  shoot  away.  1840  HANSARD  Archery 
xi.  407  Barely  within  the  range  of  his  lightest  flight-shaft. 

Flight  (flail),  sb?  Forms:  3  fluht,  fliht, 
Orm.  flihht,  vliht,  4  flijt,  (fluijt,  flyight,  flyjt), 
4-6  flyght,  Sc.  flicht,  flycht,  (6  flyette),  4- 
flight.  [OE.  *flyht  =  OS.  fluht  (Du.  vlucht), 
OHG.  fluht  (MHG.  vlucht,  mod. Ger.  flucht)  str. 
fern.  :-OTeut.  *fluhti-z  f.  weak  grade  of  root 
*fleuh-  to  FLEE.  A  parallel  form,  differing  in  de- 
clension, is  ON.  flotte,  the  OTeut.  type  of  which 
would  be  *flohton-;  the  Sw.  flykt,  Da.  flygt  are 
adopted  from  Ger.] 

1.  The  action  of  fleeing  or  running  away  from,  or 
as  from,  danger,  etc. ;  hasty  departure  or  retreat, 
also,  an  absconding. 

flfi,??rrOMIS'  ,;9??3  forr  batt  he  wollde  burrh  hiss 
flihht  Uss  mikell  bmg  bitacnenn.  ,71275  LAY.  21405  Ne 
imhte  he  fliht  makie  in  neuere  one  side,  a  1375  Joseph 
Arm,.  506  pat  luyte  mi3te  faren  him  fro  andto  flimt 
founden.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  xlii.  ,43  In  fycht  is 
mensk,  and  schame  in  flycht.  1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xxiv. 


,  .  INDA  . 

20  Praye  that  youre  flyght  be  not  in  the  winther 
Gent.  iv  iv.  173  'Twas  Ariadne, 

and™lust   fl'Sht-     '7«°-7*   tr.   Juan 


SHAKS.  fwaCml.  iv.  iv.  173  'Twas  Ariadne,  passioning~For 

™SU'S  B?rm/ry!   \nd,  ™lust   fl'Sht     '76o-72   tr.   Juan  f, 
s  Yoy.  (ed.  3)  II.  344  It  was  . .  after  eleven  when  the 
Uehvrance  thus  began  to  seek  her  safety  in  flight.     1760 
BLACKS-TONE  Comm.  IV.  380  Forthevery  flight  is  In  often™ 
HENCE1'8;?'      "  a  strong  PresumP'ioii  of  guilt.  1855 '  STONE! 
Deer's  flight  is  almost  always  up-wind.     1882  J.  H.  BLUNT 
Kef.  Ch.  Eng.l\.  367  Many  benefices  had  become  vacant 
rough  the  flight  of  the  Marian  clergy, 
tb.  Abhorrence  or  avoidance  of;  shrinking/row. 
1398  TREVISA  ZWM.  De  P.  R.  ,„.  vi.  (,4gs)  53  In  the 

sfSa *    «  ^h'e  °-f  C-°ntra7e  and  of  -4"     1626  BACON 
,,f.'?,a  *  7°°  i  he  emission.,  of  the  Breath  bv  a  flight  IV™ 

,L tSM»J3r «f-"W .  ---'• 


i  relative  term  to "™ 

1867  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I. ,.  §  ,0  The  remainder 
of  the  curve  satisfies  a  modified  form  of  statement^  the 
original  question,  and  is  called  the  Curve  of  Flight 

fe.  Sure  flight  (jocularly) :  ?  one  who  is  able  to 
run  away  safely.  Obs. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  n  Such,  .as  were  sure  flights 
(saumg  a  reuerence  of  their  manhoods)  ran  crviiiE  and  com 
playmng  to  King  Henry  the  Second. 
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2.  Phrases :  To  take  flight,  t  to  take  (on  oneself) 
the  flight,  to  betake  or  t  smite  oneself  to  flight,  to 
take  to  flight,  f  to  set  oneself  in  flight:  to  flee.  •)•  To 
bring  or  do  on  (usually  a,  o)  flight,  to  put  to  (f  the) 
flight  (or  f  upon  the  flight) :  to  cause  to  flee.  To 
turn  to  or  f  into  flight :  to  cause  to  flee,  in  early 
use  also  intr.  to  flee. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  248  EtstondeS  one  a^ean  be  ueonde  &  he 
de3  him  o  fluhte.  Ibid.  Herdi  bileaue  bringeo  bene 
deouel  a  ylihte  anon-rihtes.  a  1225  Juliana  45,  I  bat  ilke 
time  we  biginneS  to  fleon  &  turne8  to  flubte.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  n.  267  For  it  suld  be  full  mekill  mycht,  That  now 
suld  put  thaim  to  the  flycht.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of 
Aynwn  ix.  243  Whan  they..sawe  Reynawde  come  they 
smote  theym  selfe  to  flyghte.  c  1500  Lancelot  3014  ^hone 
folk  sal  tak  one  them  the  flycht.  1526  TINDALE  Heo.  xi.  34 
Which .  .wexed  valient  in  fyght,  turned  to  flyght  the  armees 
of  the  alients.  1625-6  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  1128  They 
presently  set  themselves  in  flight,  a  1639  SI'OTTISWOOD 
Hist.  Ch.  Scotl.  ill.  (1655)  145  The  French,  .took  the  flight 
and  retired  to  the  Town.  1745  P.  THOMAS  JrJtl.  Ansoti's  Voy. 
207  It  was  his  wisest  Course  to  . .  betake  himself  to  flight. 
1816  J.  MARRIOTT  Hymn, '  Thou,  Whose  Almighty  word'  i, 
Chaos  and  darkness  . .  took  their  flight.  1817  SHELLEY 
Rev.  Islam  VI.  xiv.  i  That  onset  turned  the  foes  to  flight 
almost.  1840  F.  D.  BENNET  Wlialing  Voy.  I.  258  The 
remainder  . .  took  to  flight  when  their  companions  were 
harpooned.  1849  GROTE  Greece  u.  Ixxiii.  (1862)  VI.  422 
The  Persians  were  put  to  flight. 

3.  Comb.,  as  flight-given,  inclined  to  flee. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \i.  158  What  prince  ..  He  found 
*flight-giv'n,  he  would  restrain  with  wordsof  gentlest  blame. 

t  Flight,  si.3  Obs.  [var.  ofFlAUCHT  s6.1  (?OE. 
*fliht:—*flahti-z)]  =  *LAI'GHT  sbl  a.  A  flake  of 
snow.  D.  A  violent  storm  (of  snow),  c.  A  turf. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  135/2  A  Flyghte  of  snawe,  ftoccus 
niueus.  1685  SEWALL  Diary  9  Nov.  (1882)  I.  103  Flight  of 
snow.  1780  in  T.  HUTCHINSON  Diary  II.  349  The  trees  . . 
covered  with  snow  this  morning;  afterwards  several  flights 


of  snow.   iSiiW.  J.  HOOKER  7tWaxrf(i8i3)  II.  116  AfligKtof 

:ently  fallen.    1847  HALLI 
or  peat,  cut  into  square  pieces  for  fuel. 


snow  had  recentfy  fallen.    1847  HALLIWELL,  Flights,  turf 


t  Plight,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FLIGHT  rf.l    Cf.  FLEET  a.] 

1.  Swift,  fleet,  fast-moving. 

1581  B.  R.  tr.  Herodotus  69  The  most  flight  and  swifte 
creature  that  liveth  on  the  earth.  1596  COPLEY  Fig  for 
Fort.  21  So  flight  is  Melancholic  to  darke  disgrace  And 
deadly  drowsie  to  a  bright  good  morrow.  1609  HOLLAND 
Amm.  Marcell.  xxvn.  x.  321  This  man,  a  certain  twofold 
fortune  . .  carrying  with  her  flight-wings  [L.  prafpetibus 
finnis]  shewed  [etc.].  1642  H.  MORE  Sang  of  Saul 11.  in. 
in.  lix,  That  courses  of  unlike  extension,  .in  like  time  shall 
be  run  By  the  flight  starres. 

b.  used  as  si.  :  A  swift  runner.  ?  nonce-use. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1657)  28  Young  men  called 
Celeres,  as  we  would  say,  flights,  for  their  swiftnesse  and 
speed  in  executing  of  his  commandements. 

2.  Of  oats:  Light.     (Cf.  FLIGHT  sb.l  n). 

1797  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Suffolk  56  The  light,  called  also 
flight  oats,  are  known  only  on  the  poorest  sands,  and 
in  the  fen  district. 

Flight  (flsit),  v.  Also  6  Sc.  flicht.  ff.  FLIGHT 
rf.l  and  2] 

1.  trans.  To  put  to  flight,  rout ;  hence,  to  frighten, 
scare.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  n.  i.  (1633)  63  But  Griffin  . . 
flighted  the  Kyrneghes,  and  slew  Ororick.  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch  (1657)  =45  Mount  Ptoum..from  whence  the  wild 
Bore  came  of  a  sudden  that  flighted  her.  1583  GOLDING 
Calvin  on  Dent.  vii.  41  Else  . .  they  should  haue  bene 
flighted  with  the  wildernesse  which  was  verie  dreadful!. 


fig.  1676  GLANVILL  Ess.  iv.  34  Therefore  [philosophy]  is 
to  be  flighted  [?  mispr.  for  slighted],  and  exploded  among 
Christians. 

t  2.  intr.  To  fluctuate,  change.  Obs.  Sc. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxiv.  6  This  warld  evir  dois  flicht 
and  wary. 

3.  f  a.  To  migrate ;  =  FLIT,  F'LEET  (obs.).   b.  Of 
wild  fowl :  To  fly  in  flights. 

1604  MIDDLETON  Witch  in.  iii,  Prepare  to  flight  then  :  I'll 
over-take  you  swiftly.  [Butjlif'it  may  here  be  the  j«.2] 
1752  Scotland's  Glory  5  The  followers  of  John  divine  In 
Scotland  when  they  flighted,  And  published  here  the  Gospel 
news.  1879  R.  LUBBOCK  Fauna  of  Norfolk  117  If  undis- 
turbed, .they  [snipe]  merely  flight  for  a  few  minutes  morning 
and  evening  1891  LD.  HOUGHTON  Stray  Verses,  In  Winter 
II  The  wildfowl  flighting  from  the  lake  Wheel  high. 

4.  trans.  To  set  flying,  start  in  flight.     To  flight 
off:  to  start  off  in  flights,  send  away  in  flights. 

1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VII.  123  The  superabundant 
population  may  be  flighted  off  to  the  lunar  region.  1892 
Northumbld.  Gloss.,  'Aa'll  flight  ye  pigeons  for  S  shillin™ 

5.  To  shoot  (wildfowl)  in  flight. 

1802  Cornh.  Mag.  Aug.  155  Wildfowlers  know  this  habit 
well,  and  'flighting',  or  shooting  them  as  they  go  and  come 
is  a  favourite  method  of  procuring  wild  ducks. 

D.  To  feather  (an  arrow). 

-OC-    T> .1  '.. 


Flight,  var.  of  FLITE. 

Flighted  (flai-ted),  ///.  a.     [f.   FLIGHT  rf.l 

1.  Having  a  certain  flight  or   speed.     Only   in 

drowsy-flighted. 

1634  MILTON  Cmnus  533  The  drousy-flighted  steeds,  That 
draw  the  litter  of  close-curtain'd  sleep. 


FLIGHTY. 

2.  Provided  with  feathers,  feathered. 

1735  J.  MOORE  Columbarium  35  The  nine  flight  Feathers 
of  the  Wing  ought  to  be  White,  otherwise  he  [the  Powter] 
is  said  to  be  foul  flighted.  1889  ELVIN  Diet.  Her.,  Flighted 
applied  to  an  arrow  denotes  that  it  is  feathered. 

Flighter  (floi-taj).  Brewing.  [?f.  FLIGHT  + 
-EH.'  ?  Orig.  = ' wing ' ;  cf.  FLICHTEK  z/.-]  (See 
quot.) 

1825  JAMIESON  Suffl.,  Flichters,  that  part  of  the  Fanners 
I  which  raises  the  wind.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  \.  882 
Flighter,  a  horizontal  vane  revolving  over  the  surface  of  wort 
in  a  cooler,  to  produce  a  circular  current  in  the  liquor. 

t  Fli'ghtfol,  a.  Obs.    [f.  FLIGHT  sb.  +  -FUL.] 

1.  Fleeting,  transitory,  fugitive. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxx.  7  His  owne  flightfull 
and  tottering  felicitie.  1587  —  De  Mornay  xxvii.  (1617)  479 
A  light  and  flightfull  ioy. 

2.  Producing  flight ;  cowardly. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  OviiVs  Met.  Xlii.  (1626)  254  Vlysscs  . . 
Whose  flightfull  feare  did  Hector's  flames  abhor 

3.  Well-adapted 'for  flight. 

1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  cxxxtx.  v,  O  Sun.. Suppose  thy  lightfull, 
flightfull  wings  Thou  lend  to  me. 

Flightily  (ffoi'tili),  adv.  [f.  FLIGHTY  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  flighty  manner. 

1780  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  8  June  I.  394  She  seemed 
flightily  gay.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ix.  t  3.  627  Buck- 
ingham talked  flightily  about  bringing  the  army  to  London. 

Flightiness  (flai-tines).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  flighty;  giddy  capri- 
ciousness,  fickleness  or  whimsicalness. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (:8ti)  II.  i.  9  If  my  manner 
does  not  divert  you,  as  my  flightiness  used  to  do.  1857 
MAURICE  Ef.  St.  John  xiv.  216  There  is  a  flightiness  about 
our  talk  as  if  we  disdained  the  earth. 

Flighting  (flai-tirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FLIGHT  v.  + 
-ING  i  J  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLIGHT  ;  in  quots. 
=  FLIGHT-SHOOTING. 

1815  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  132  Warren  Farm  has 
excellent  flighting  when  the  wind  is  from  S.  to  W.  1882 
SIR  R.  PAYNE  GALLWEV  Foivlerin  Irel.  30  Admirable  early 
flighting  may  be  enjoyed  on  the  inland  ponds. 

Flightless  (flai-tles),  a.  [f.  FLIGHT  *U  + 
-LESS.]  Incapable  of  flying  :  said  of  birds. 

1875  tr.  Schmidt's  Desc.  ft  Dana.  186  The  scanty  but 
wide-spread  remains  of  the  order  of  flightless  birds.  1889 
A.  R.WALLACE  Dartuinism  145  The  origin  of  so  many  flight- 
less and  rather  bulky  birds  in  oceanic  islands. 

Flrght-shooting,  vbl.  $b.  [f.  FLIGHT  sil  + 
SHOOTLVQ  vbl.  sb] 

1.  Archery.  Distance-shooting  with  flight-arrows. 
1801  T.  ROBERTS  Eng.  Bowman  x.  237  Flight-shooting 

takes  its  appellation  from  \\teflight,  or  light  arrows  used  in 
this  game  :  which  is  shot  without  regard  to  mark,  or  fixed 
distance.  .The  greatest  possible  distance  is  the  only  object. 
1875  SHARPE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  377/2  'Flight1  and 
1  clout '  shooting  has  ceased. 

2.  Shooting  wildfowl  as  they  fly  over. 

1840  BLAINE  Encycl.  Rural  Sports  vii.  iv.  §  2750  Flight- 
shooting.  1859  FOLKARD  Wild-Fcnvler  liii.  276  The  term 
'  flight-shooting '  signifies  shooting  wild-fowl  at  evening 
twilight  as  they  fly  overland  from  the  sea  [etc.]. 

attrib.  1859  FOLKARD  Wild-Fowler  liii.  279  A  flight- 
shooting  excursion. 

So  Fli  glit-shooter. 

1859  FOLKARU  Wild-Fowler  liii.  276  The  flight-shooter 
waits  in  ambush  behind  an  embankment. 

Fli-ght-shot.      Also  6-7  flight-shoot,    [f. 

FLIGHT  sl>.\  +  SHOT  rf.] 

1.  The  distance  to  which  a  flight-arrow  is  shot, 
a  bow-shot. 

«455  Paston  Lett.  No.  257  I.  351  And  so  he  dede  till  he 
was  a  flyte  shote  or  more  from  his  place.  1538  LELAND  Itin. 
(1744)  IV.  41  The  passage  into  it  at  ful  Se  is  a  flite  Shot 
over,  as  much  as  the  Tamise  is  above  the  Bridge.  1615  G. 
SANDYS  Trav.  23  This  hill  lyeth  South  of  the  mines  . .  and 
about  three  flight-shots  remoued.  1615  J.  TAYLOR  (Water 
P.)  Thiefe  Wks.  (1630)  II.  119/2  Some  two  flight-shoot  to  th' 
Alehouse  he  did  wag.  a  1697  AUBREY  Nat.  Hist.  Surrey 
(1719)  I.  46  A  Brook  ..  riseth  four  Mile  off  in  a  Cellar; 
and  a  Flight-shot  off  drives  a  Mill.  1852  HAWTHORNE 
Klithedale  Rom.  xviii,  Far  as  her  flight-shot  was,  those 
arrows  hit  the  mark. 

fig.  1*47  WARD  Simp.  Caller  29  Such  as.  .follow  fashions 
.  a  flight  shot  or  two  off.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  vi.  86  Jack 
was  already  gone  a  flight-shot  beyond  his  patience. 

2.  A  shot  taken  at  wildfowl  in  flight. 

1887  RYE  Norfolk  Broads  100  In  the  hope  of  getting  a 
flight  shot  at  duck  or  plover. 

Flighty  (flai-ti),  a.    [f.  FLIGHT  sbl  +  -Y  i.] 

1.  Swift,  quick,  fleet,  rare. 

i55»  HULOET,  Flighty,  pernix.     1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  rv.  i. 
145  The  flighty  purpose  neuer  is  o're-tooke  Vnlcsse  the  deed 
go  with  it     1856  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  I.  257  My  journey 
thither  was  sudden  and  flighty. 
b.  ? nonce-use.   =  Fleeting. 

1850  BROWNING  Christmas  Eve  vi.  26  Another  rainbow 
r°je..flushier  and  flightier. 

2.  Givento  flights  of  imagination,  humour,  caprice, 
etc. ;  guided  by  whim  or  fancy  rather  than  by  judge- 
ment or  settled  purpose ;  fickle,  frivolous,  inconstant. 

'7**-74  TUCKER  Lt.  AW. (1852)  I.  592  The  flighty  gambols 
of  chance  are  objects  of  no  science,  nor  grounds  of  any 
dependence  whatever,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  New  Simile  20 
With  wit  that's  flighty.  1801  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Angelina 
ll.  (1832)  17  I  believe  by  her  flighty  airs,  she  is  upon  no 
8°od.  errand.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  i.  vii.  §  5  The  effect . . 
01  Highly,  unsteady  habits  upon  the  energy  and  continuity 
of  their  work.  1878  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Pomeroy  At.  1.  88  Her 
own  maid,  a  flighty,  gossiping  damsel. 


FLIM-FLAM. 

b.  Of  a  horse :  Skittish. 

1828  Sporting  Mag.  XXIII.  106  The  management  of  a 
Flighty  Horse  in  his  exercise  or  sweat. 

3.  Of    weak     or     disordered     intellect,     crazy, 
light-headed.     Also  absol. 

1802  BEDDOIIS  Hygeia  III.  15  To  protect  the  insane  or 
flighty  against  their  [relations']  rapacity.  1820  W.  IRVING 
Sketch-bk.  (1859)  34  This  was  one  point  on  which  he  always 
remained  flighty.  1843  DARWIN  ISoy.  Nat.  iv.  (1879)  74  The 
poor  flighty  gentleman  looked  quite  dolorous. 

Fligm(e,  obs.  form  of  PHLEGM. 

Flim.  noncc-wd.     [Cf.  next.]   =FLAM  rf.1  3. 

1825  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Amir.  Wks.  1855  I.  5  The  rest  is  a 
sham  And  all  that  comes  after  a  flim  and  a  flam. 

Flim-flam  (flrmflaem),  sb.  and  a.  Also  6 
?flym  flawe.  [One  of  the  many  onomatopoeic 
reduplications  expressive  of  contempt;  cf.  fldfad, 
skimble-skamble,  whimwham.  Possibly  based  on 
a  Scandinavian  word  which  may  have  existed  in 
some  Eng.  dialects ;  cf.  ON.  flim  a  lampoon, 
flimska  mockery,y?jV«te  to  flout.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  A  piece  of  nonsense  or  idle  talk ;   a  trifle,  a 
conceit.     Cf.  FLAM  i*.1  2. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  19  She  maketh  earnest 
matters  of  euery  flymflam.  1389  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  E  ij  b, 
Trusse  vp  thy  packet  of  flim  flams,  &  roage  to  some  countrey 
Faire,  or  read  it  among  boyes  in  the  belfrie.  a  1634  RAN- 
DOLPH Poems,  To  Mem.  Brother-in-Lauu  (1681)  B  ivb,  Such 
jig-like  flim-flams  being  got  to  make  The  Rabble  laugh. 
1885  L'pool  Daily  Post  :i  May  8/7  Grossmith  . .  crowds  his 
picture  with  all  kinds  of  flim-flams  of  the  drawing-room. 

2.  A  paltry  attempt  at  deception  ;  a  contemptible 
trick  or  pretence ;  a  piece  of  humbug.     Cf.  FLAM 

f*.1  3- 

1:1538  in  State  Papers  (1834)  II.  iii.  552  He  and  his  fel- 
lawes  were  sent  hither  . .  but  for  a  flim  flawe  to  stoppe  the 
ymagination  of  the  Kynge  and  Counsaile  in  that  behalf. 
1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  14  He  gave  me  this 
flim  flam,  that  I  had  persuadid  him  sumwhat.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livy  vi.  xvi.  (1609)  227  The  Dictatour  commanded  him  to 
leave  off  these  foolish  flimflams  &  trifling  shifts.  1673  COW- 
LEY  Cutter  Coleman  St.  iv.  iv,  I'll  ha  none  of  his  Flim- 
flams, and  his  May-he's.  1805  D'ISRAELI  (title),  FHm-Flams, 
or  the  Life  and  Errors  of  my  Uncle.  1880  DISRAELI 
Endym.  xci,  All  these  habitual  flim-flams  are,  in  general, 
the  airy  creatures  of  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration. 

8.  collect.  Nonsense,  rubbish;  humbug,  deception. 

c  1570  Marr.  Wit  #  Science  H.  i,  A  longe  tale  of  a  man 
in  the  moone,  With  such  a  circumstaunce  and  such  flym- 
flam. 1749  FIELDING  Tom  jfones  xvm.  xii,  I  tell  thee  'tis 
all  flimflam.  1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  xxxi,  They 
may  be  the  wanderings  of  his  dotage,  and  flim-flam  after  all. 

4.  The  action  of 'flim-flamming';  in  quot.  attrib. 
1894  Boston  (Mass.)  Jml.  z  May  0/7  She  notified  the 

police,  but  the  flim-flam  artist  was  far  away.     Ibid.  17 
Nov.  9/7  His  success  in  the  '  flim-flam*  game. 

B.  adj.  [Developed  from  an  attrib.  use  of  the 
sb. ;    cf.  FANCY  a.]     Frivolous,  idle,  vain,   non- 
sensical ;  also,  deceptive,  fictitious,  sham. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  II.  14^1  His  slanderous  reports 
are  vnderpropt  with  flim-flam  surmises.  1631  MABBE  Celes- 
tina 1. 12  She  will  tell  you  a  thousand  flim-flam  tales.  1685 
CROWNE  Sir  C.  Nice  in.  Dram.  Wks.  1874  III.  300  Do  you 
think  I  regard  your  flimflam  story  o1  the  church?  1886 
ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Don't  thee  tell  up  no 
such  flim-flam  stuff,  else  nobody  ont  never  harky  to  thee. 

FKm-flam  (fli'mflaem),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
t  a.  To  humbug,  to  beguile  into  (something). 
b.  U.S.  To  cheat  (a  person)  out  of  (money)  '  while 
he  is  making  change  for  a  bill,  by  distracting  or 
confusing  him,  so  that  he  pays  out  more  than  the 
proper  sum'  (Stand.  Diet?). 

1660  FISHER  Rustick's  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)307  None  but 
Fools  will  by  thy  flood  of  Words  be  flim-flam'd  into  thy 
Faith.  1890  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  26  July,  Sent  [to 
jail].,  for  flimflaming  a.  .saloon-keeper  out  of  some  money. 

Hence  Flim-flammer. 

1894  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  31  Jan.,  The  New  York 
flim-flammers  and  green  goods  men  . .  are  still  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  United  Secret  Service. 

Flim-flam-flirt.  [Cf.  FLIM-FLAM  and  FLAM- 
FLIBT.]  A  nonsensical  speech,  a  gibe. 

1373  TWYNE  &neid  x.  Dd  iij,  Flimflam  flirts  [thou]  out 
throwst  at  them  that  nothing  care. 

t  Fli'mmer.  Obs.  [?  f.  FLLM-(FLAM)  sb.  or  v.  + 
-ER 1.]  ?  A  chatter-box,  gossip. 

1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  HI.  145  Rural  flimmers,  and  other 
of  our  sort.  .They  chat,  they  bable. 

Flimmer  (fli'mai),  v.  rare.  [Onomatopoeic; 
cf.  glimmer,  flicker  zxA  Ger.Jlimmern.]  intr.  To 
burn  unsteadily. 

1880  WEBB  Goethe's  Faust  iv.  xix,  Upwards  the  lamp's 
eternal  light  doth  flimmer. 

Flimp  (flimp),  v.  slang.  [Cf.  WFlem.  flimpe 
knock,  slap  in  the  face.]  trans.  To  robin  a  certain 
manner  (see  quot.). 

1839  BRANDON  Poverty,  Mendicity  %  Crime  in  (Farmer) 
To  take  a  man's  watch  is  to  flimp  him,  it  can  only  be  done 
in  a  crowd,  one  gets  behind  and  pushes  him  in  the  back, 
while  the  other  in  front  is  robbing  him.  1862  Cortlh.  Mag. 
Nov.  651  We  are  going  a  flimping,  buzzing,  cracking  [etc.]. 

Henco  Flimp  sb.  (see  quot.  1857);  Pli'iuping 
vbl.  sb.  Also  Pli'mper,  one  who  flimps. 

1857  '  DUCANGE  ANGLICUS'  Vulg.  Tongue  8  Putting  on  the 
flimp.  Garotte  robbery.  1862  H.  KINGSLEY  Ravenshoe  III. 
xi.  180  What  with  flimping,  and  with  civ-faking. ..'  Flimping' 
is  a  style  of  theft  which  I  have  never  practised. 
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Flimsify(fli'mzif3i),z/.  nonce-ivd.  [f.  FLIMSY  a. 
+  -PY.]  trans.  To  render  flimsy. 

1838  Rlachv.  3lag.  XLI V.  533  Mysticism,  which  flimsifies 
religion  . .  into  transcendental  sentimentalities. 

Fliinsily  (fli'mzili),  adv.  [f.  FLIMSY  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  flimsy  manner. 

1787  J//M0ri59How  flimsilythe  contractor.,  had  executed 
his  plans.  (11797  WALPOLE  Mem.  Ceo.  II  (1847)  II.  ii.  54 
Then  ensued  a  variety  of  the  different  manners  of  speaking 
ill.  Potter  flimsily  [etc.].  1863  E.  FITZ  GERALD  Lett.  (1880) 
I.  292  Certainly  I  looked  very  flimsily  at  all.  1888  Harper  s 
Mag.  July  215  The  work  was  done  cheaply  and  flimsily. 

Flimsiness  (fli'mzines).  [f.  FLIMSY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  flimsy. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  (11763  SHENSTONE  Ess.  Writing 
J<f  Bks.  Wks.  (1764)  173  A  certain  flimziness  of  poetry.  1816 
KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  II.  81  Certainly  the  materials  are 
spun  out  almost  to  flimziness.  iX&3Law  Times  29  Sept.  362/1 
The  courts  . .  were  run  up  with  a  speed  and  flimsiness  of 
construction  which  would  do  credit  to  a  speculative  suburban 
builder. 

concr.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixviii.  51  The  spider,  aloft 
hersilk-slignt  flimsiness  hanging. 

Flimsy  (fli'mzi),  a.  and  sb.  Also  8  flimsey,  -zy. 
[First  recorded  in  1 8th  c. ;  possibly  (as  Todd  conjec- 
tured) an  onomatopoeic  formation  suggested  by 
FILM.  For  the  ending  cf.  tipsy,  bumpy ;  also  limpsy, 
given  by  Webster  as  a  U.S.  synonym  of  flimsy.} 

A.  adj.    1.  In   physical   sense  :    Destitute   of 
strength  or  solidity ;  easily  destroyed ;  slight,  frail, 
unsubstantial. 

1702  in  KERSEY.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Flimsy, 
limber,  slight.  1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  iv.  141  The  flesh  [of 
the  ostrich]  is  hard,  black,  and  flimsy.  1780  COWPER  Progr. 
Err.  495  Spun  as  fine  As  bloated  spiders  draw  the  fljmsy 
line.  1813  SHEI.LEY  Q.  Mob  v.  28  To  screen  With  flimsy 
veil  of  justice  . .  Its  unattractive  lineaments.  1852  THACK- 
ERAY Esmond  n.  iv.  There  comes  a  day  when  the  roused 
public  indignation  kicks  their  flimsy  edifice  down.  1874  L. 
STEPHEN  Hours  iti  Library '(1892)  I.  iii.  109  The  jewels  have 
remained  after  the  flimsy  embroidery .  .has  fallen  into  decay, 
f  b.  Of  persons  or  their  constitutions  :  Frail, 
'  delicate '.  Obs. 

1741-2  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Matin  (1834)  I.  xviii.  61, 
I  have  a  very  flimsy  constitution.  1753  CHESTERF.  Lett.  IV. 
195,  I  have  not  yet  quite  got  over  my  last  violent  attack, 
and  am  weak  and  flimsy. 

2.  In  immaterial  sense  :  Destitute  of  solid  value, 
slight,  trivial,  paltry. 

[1735  POPE  Prol.  Sat.  94  Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy 
lines!]  1756-^82  J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  (ed.  4)  I.  iii.  203  Walsh 
was  in  general  a  flimsy  and  frigid  writer.  1765  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  I.  201  However  flimsey  this  title  . .  may  appear  at 
this  distance  to  us.  1830  HERSCHEL  Stud.  Nat,  Phil.  109 
The  perverse  and  flimsy  style  of  verbal  disputation  which 
had  infected  all  learning.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889) 
I.  21  This  flimsy  hypocrisy,  by  which  he  ..  sought  to  pass 
himself  off  as  the  victim  of  others'  injustice.  1880  L.  STEPHEN 
Pope\'\l.  171  A  flimsy  hypothesis  learnt  from  Bolingbroke. 

absol.  1794  GODWIN  Cat.  Williams  35  Choosing  the  flimsy 
before  the  substantial. 

b.  With  reference  to  mental  or  moral  attributes : 
Frivolous,  trifling,  superficial. 

1827  SCOTT  Surf.  Da.it.  xii,  But  it  was  thine,  flimsy  villain, 
to  execute  the  device  which  a  bolder  genius  planned.  1847 
L.  HUNT  Mm,  Women  <J-  B.  II.  ix.  195  Poor,  flimsy,  witty, 
wise,  foolish  . .  Horace  Walpole.  1853  LYNCH  Self-Iniprov. 
iii.  66  The  flimsy  individual  who  has  read  fifty  novels  in  a 
year,  but  nothing  else. 

B.  sb. 

L  slang.  A  bank-note ;  also,  paper-money. 

1824  P.  ECAN  Boxiana  IV.  443  Martin  produced  some 
'  flimsies ' ;  and  said  he  would  fight  on  Tuesday  next.  1842 
BARHAM  Ingal.  Leg.,  Merck.  Venice,  English  Exchequer, 
bills  . .  the  right  sort  of '  flimsy ',  all  signed  by  Monteagle. 
1845  ALB.  SMITH  Fort.  Scattcrg.  Fam.  xxxii.  (1887)  108  I'll 
stand  a  five  pun'  flimsy  for  the  piece. 

2.  A  flimsy  or  thin  kind  of  paper  :  esp.  that  used 
by  reporters  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  copies ; 
hence,  reporters'  '  copy '.  Also  attrib. 


FLINDER. 

ing  several  attacks  in  front.  1873  H.  ROGERS  Orig.  BiUc 
vi.  (1875)  220  Faintheartedness.. had  often  made  him  flinch 
in  sudden  temptation. 

t  b.  To  flinch  out :  to  swerve,  deviate,  be  de- 
flected. Obs.  rare-1. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  11.  in.  in.  1m,  Why  Venus 
flincheth  out  More  then  Mercurius. 

t  2.  To  slink,  sneak  off.     Also  with  away,  off. 

1563  in  Strype  Ann.  Re/.  I.  xxxvi.  413  For  the  preventing 
of  any  of  these  dispensed  Persons  from  flinching  off  from 
them,  or  falling  from  this  Correspondence.  1605  CAMUKN 
Rent.  235  Which  when  they  have  beene  well  and  kindely 


flimsy.  1892  Pall  Mall  C.  13  Apr.  6/3  The  Post  Office  tele- 
graph '  flimsy '  messages . .  are  now  to  be  multiplied  by  means 
of  the  typewriter. 

Hence  Pli'msy  v.  trans.,  to  write  on  '  flimsy '. 

1886  Daily  News  17  July,  Had  the  questions  to  be  copied 
out  ? — Yes ;  and  the  answers  to  be  flimsied. 

Flinch,  (flinj),  v.1  Also  7  flench,  [app.  a. 
OF.  flenchir,  flainchir,  usually  regarded  as  a 
variant  of  the  synonymousyfe/jzV  :  see  FLECCHE.] 

1.  intr.  To  give  way,  draw  back,  yield  ground 
in  a  combat;  to  draw  back  or  turn  aside  from  a 
course  of  action,  a  duty  or  enterprise.  In  later  use 
influenced  by  sense  3 :  To  draw  back  through 
failure  in  courage,  endurance,  or  resolve ;  to  shrink 
from  something  as  dangerous,  painful,  or  difficult. 

1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  91  If  thou  wast  minded  . .  to 
loue  me,  why  dost  thou  flinch  at  the  last?  1587  Mirr. 
Mag.,  Humber  v,  Pitch'd  our  fielde  In  hope  to  make  them 
flinche,  flye,  fall  or  yeelde.  1611  BARRY  Ram-Alley  HI.  i, 
I  shall  catch  him  in  a  narrow  room,  Where  neither  of  us  can 
flinch.  1649  Bp.  GUTHRIE  Mem.  (1702)  65  Drawing  them  to 
his  Tent,  upon  assurance,  and  afterwards  flinching  from  it. 
1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  iv.  xi,  O  the  ingratitude  and 
injustice  . .  that  John  Bull . .  should  flinch  at  last.  1826  E. 
IRVING  Babylon  II.  437  If  you  flinch  not,  like  Jonah,  from 
fulfillingyourcommission.  1840  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1849- 
50)  VIII.  liv.  S  4.  464  The  peasants  withstood  without  flinch- 
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flinching  away,  and  got  them  home  through  bye-lanes. 

3.  To  shrink  under  pain  ;  to  wince. 

01677  BARROW  Serm.  Wks.  1716  II.  38  Doth  not  every 
man  flinch  at  any  trouble?  1692  LOCKE  Educ.  §  115  A  child 
. .  may . .  be  accustom'd  to  bear  very . .  rough  usage  without 
flinching  or  complaining.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  7  May 
an.  1773  note.  He  never  flinched ;  but  after  reiterated  blows, 
remained  seemingly  unmoved.  1879  BROWNING  Ivan  Ivan- 
ovitch  224  Gnaw  through  me,  through  and  through :  flat 
thus  I  lie  nor  flinch 

b.  To  blench  :  see  BLENCH  z;.1  2  and  6. 

1883  tr.  Stepniak's  Undcrgr.  Russia  Introd.  11.  iii.  43  He. . 
can  die  without  flinching.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan 
93  Serpents,  .charm  you  with  a  gaze  that  will  not  flinch. 

4.  quasi-^ra«J.  To  withdraw   from,  lose  (ones 
ground).     Also,  To  finch  the  flagon  :  to  let  the 
bottle  pass.    To  flinch  one's  glass  :  to  avoid  empty- 
ing it.     f  To  flinch  (back}  one's  hand    to  draw  it 
back  ;  in  apot.Jig.  to  intermit  one's  activity. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  4-  Selv.  75  If  Nature  should  but 
flinch  back  her  hand,  or  the  world  that  is  round  about  it 
should  but  be  pluckt  away  from  it.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John 
Bull  in.  vi,  Lewis  . .  either  by  the  strength  of  his  brain,  or 
flinching  his  glass,  kept  himself  sober  as  a  judge.  17510 
BURNS  Election  Ball,  xiv,  Welsh  who  ne'er  yet  flinch'd  his 
ground.  1838  JAMES  Robber  i,  You  flinched  the  flagon. 

Hence  Fli-nching  vbl.  sb.,  Flinch  sb.,  the  action 
of  flinching. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLII.  1127  This  flinching  of  his  and 
absenting  himselfe.  1817  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev. 
LXXXIII.  498  That  unwelcome  flinch  which  the  touch  of 
egotism  gives  to  benevolence.  1845  HOOD  True  Story  xiv, 
A  recollection  strong  enough  To  cause  a  very  serious  flinch, 
ing.  1862  in  A.  E.  Lee  Hist.  Columbus  (1892)  I.  741  Mr. 
Rarey  . .  leaped  over  its  head,  laid  [sic]  down  upon  it,  and 
within  its  legs,  all  without  a  start  or  a  flinch.  1879  FROUDE 
Caesar  xvii.  277  There  was  no  flinching  and  no  cowardice. 

t  Flinch,  v.2  Obs.  [  Cf.  FLIP,  FLIET.]  (See 
quot.)  Hence  Fli-nching  vbl.  sb. 

1727-36  BAILEY,  Flinching. .  also  a  flirting  the  Nail  of  the 
Middle-finger  slapped  from  the  Thumb.  1735  DYCHE  & 
PARDON,  Flinch,  .also  to  strike  or  cut  the  Flesh  by  a  Stroke 
with  the  Nail  of  the  middle  Finger. 

Flinch  (flinf),  z/.3  Naut.  [possibly  identical 
in  etymology  with  FLINCH  w.1;  cf.  FLANCH.]  trans. 
To  bevel ;  =  SNAPE  v. 

1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.v.  Snape. 

Flinch,  var.  of  FLENCH  v. 

Flincher  (fli-njai).    [f.  FLINCH  z>.i  +  -ER  i.] 

1.  One  who  hangs  back  or  gives  way,  esp.  at  a 
crisis  or  in  time  of  danger,  etc. ;  one  who  shrinks 
from  (an  undertaking,  etc.). 

1598  FLORID,  Taccognatore  . .  a  conycatcher,  a  micher, 
a  flincher,  a  paltrer.  1609  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Ansiu.  Name- 
less Cath.  272  All  the  flinchers  that  forsooke  him.  1664 
H.  MORE  Ep.  7  Churches  iv.  (1660)  51  That  sharp  repre- 
hension of  Flinchers  from  the  Faith.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON 
Chrysal  II.  H.  xiv,  I  am  no  flincher;  I  never  say  aye  when 
I  mean  no.  a  183$  LAMB  Final  Mem.  ix.  Wks.  (1865)  295  In 
society,  as  in  politics,  he  was  no  flincher. 

transf.  1631  Celestina  xvnl.  180  Gold  and  Silver  will  not 
tarry  with  mee ;  they  are  flinchers. 

2.  One  who  passes  the  bottle;  one  who  abstains 
from  drinking. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erosm.  Par.  "Jos.  i.  27  He  is  counted 
a  flyncher  that  foloweth  sobrietie.  a  1668  DAVENANT  Siege 
v  Dram.  Wks.  1873  IV.  427  What!  a  flincher?  Quaff  it 
off,  Mulciber.  a.  1748  C.  PITT  Ep.  to  Mr.  Spend  94  The 
sot.. Swears  at  the  flinchers  who  refuse  their  glass.  1826 
DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  v.  iv,  A  German  student  is  no  flincher 
at  the  bottle. 

Flinching  (fli-njin),///.  a.  [f.  FLINCH  z».i  + 
-ING2.]  That  flinches.  Hence  Fli-ncMngly  adv. 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1883  FENN  Middy  ft  Ensign  xvii.  105  It 
held  out  one  long  thin  black  hand,  flinchingly,  as  if  expect- 
ing to  be  teased. 

Flinchless  (flrnjles1),  a.  or  adv.  nonce-itid.  [f. 
FLINCH  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Without  a  flinch. 

1847  J.  HALLIDAY  Rustic  Bard  177  She  flinchless  views 
the  gathering  shower. 

Fli'nder,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  In  4  vlindre. 
[  =  mod.Du.  vlinder.]  A  moth  or  butterfly. 

1340  Ayenb,  206  Zuo  long  ulisb  be  ulindre  aboute  the 
candle :  bet  hi  bernb.  1730  PEGGE  Kenticisms,  Flinder, 
a  butterfly.  1887  in  Kent  Gloss. 

Flinder  (fli-ndaa),  z>.l  Sc,  rare-1,  [f.  FLIN- 
DER^ sb.~\  trans.  To  break  into  flinders  or 
pieces. 

1871  P.  H.  WADDELL  Ps.  x.  15  Flinder  ye  the  arm  o'  the 
ill-doers.  Ibid.  xlvi.  9  He  flinders  the  bow. 

Fli'nder,  ».3  Sc.  [Cf.  Flemish  vlinJeren, 
'LG.fliiidern  to  flutter,  fly  away.]  (See  qnot.) 

1808-80  JAMIESON,  To  Flinder,  to  flirt,  to  run  about  in  a 
fluttering  manner ;  also  applied  to  cattle,  when  they  break 
through  mclosures,  and  scamper  through  the  fields. 


FLINDER-MOUSE. 

Flintier-mouse  (flrnda-iimaus).  Obs.  exc. 
dial.  [f.  FuxDEii  sb.  or  v.-  +  MOUSE.]  A  bat. 
Cf.  FLICKER-,  FLITTER-MOUSE. 

1481  CAXTON^o''W'^(Arb.)ii2  The  flyndermows  [Du.  die 
vlederHiHys]  and  the  wezel.  1565  B.  GOOGE  Zodiac  of  Life 
ix.  HH  iiij  b,  Large  wings  on  him  did  growe,  Framde  like 
the  wings  of  Flinder-mice.  1593  CHETTLE  Kind-Harts  Dr. 
(1841)  21  Blinde  flinder-mise.  1624  BARGRAVE  Serm.  6  An 
eunuch  strooke  a  flinder-mouse  in  an  elder-tree.  1736  PEGGE 
Kent ic isms,  Flindermouse,  a  bat.  1875  in  Sussex  Gloss. 

Flinders  (fli'ndaiz),  sb.  pi.  rarely  sing.  Forms: 
5-6  Sc.  fleud(e)ris,  -ers,  9  Sc.  (sing,  and  pi.}  flin- 
ner(s,  8-  flinders,  [cf.  mod.Norw.  flindra  thin 
chip  or  splinter,  'Dn.flenler  fragment.] 

Fragments,  pieces,  splinters.  Chiefly  in  phrases, 
as  to  break  oifly  in(to  flinders.  Cf.  FLITTERS. 

ri45p  Golagros  ff  Gaw.  015  Thair  speris  in  the  feild  in 
flendris  gart  ga.  a  1550  Chrislis  Kirke  Gr.  ix.  The  bow  in 
flenders  flew.  17760  KEiTH/'*#wwW/rt'inChambers/V/. 
Poems  Scotl.  (1862)  32  He'll  their  doors  to  flinders  toss.  1808 
J.  MAYNE  SillerGuti  n.  129  At  length  she  [his  gun]  bounced 
out-ower  a  tree,  In  mony  a  flinner.  1840  BROWNING  Sordello 
vr.  437  Flinders  enrich  the  strand,  and  veins  the  rock.  1847 
KINGSLEY  Poems,  Neiv  Forest  Ballad  30  The  metal  good 
and  the  walnut  wood  Did  soon  in  flinders  flee. 

fig.  1786  BURNS  On  a  Scotch  Bardv,  'Twill  mak  her  poor 
auld  heart.  .In  flinders  flee.  1878  MRS.  STOWE  Poganuc  P. 
iii.  27  Parson  Cushing  could  knock  that  air  [discourse]  all 
to  flinders. 

b.  transf.  Pieces,  scraps. 

1869  GREENWOOD  Seven  Curses  ii.  19  Her  draggletail 
flinders  of  lace  and  ribbon. 

Fline,  obs.  var.  of  flown :  see  FLY. 
Fling  (nig),  sb.     [f.  next  vb.] 

1.  An  act  of  flinging  or  throwing ;  a  cast,  throw. 
1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  10  Why  may  not  we  haue  one 

cast  in  his  Orchard,  and  a  fling  at  his  Medlar  tree?  1856 
KvnAret.  Expl.  I.  xxix.  391  In  spite  of  the  powerful  flings 
which  they  were  subjected  to  in  the  fight,  not  a  dog  suffers 
seriously. 

2.  fig.  (Chiefly  in  phrase  to  have  a  fling  at?)    a. 
A  passing  attempt  at  or  attack  upon  something. 
b.  A  sarcastic  remark  thrown  out  in  passing;  a 
gibe,  scoff. 

1550  BALE  Apol.  142/1  Not  one  kynge  hath  bene  in  Eng- 
lande..but  they  [monks]  haue.. had  theyr  false  flynges  at 
him.  <zi59*  GREENE  Selimus  Wks.  1881-3  XIV.  290 
Wee'll  have  a  fling  at  the  ^Egyptian  crowne.  1601  HOL- 
LAND Pliny  II.  xxxvn.  iii.  609,  I  meane.  .to  haue  a  fling  at 
Magicians  for  their  abhominable  lies.  1659  D.  PELL  hnpr. 
Sea  174  Will  you  not  have  one  fling  at  Spain.. before  you 
dye  ?  1727  A.  HAMILTON  Pfem  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xiii.  148  He 
left  his  Estate  to  two  Grandsons.  .But  the  Court  had  a 
Fling  at  them,  and  got  above  a  Million  Sterl.  of  their 
Estate.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824!  I.  117  He  has 
had  a  taste  of  your  satirical  flings.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON 
Chrysal  (1822)  II.  10  A  fling  at  the  clergy  never  fails  to 
raise  a  laugh.  1878  SPURGEON  Serm.  XXIV.  356  These  also 
have  their  fling  against  the  Gospel. 

3.  A  hasty,  reckless,  or  wanton  movement,  a  rush. 
lit.  and_/%-.    At  one  fling:   at  one  movement  or 
impulse.     Full  fling:  with  haste  or  force,  im- 
petuously, violently.  Now  rare. 

1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  4-  F.  i.  33  In  at  a  lattes  hole. . 
tuen  at  a  fling,  fast  flew  there  in  a  flie.  1575  GASCOIGNE 
Pr.  Pleas.  Kenilw.  n.  v,  My  willing  feete,  which  fet  these 
hastie  frisking  flings,  c  1590  Seer.  Mem.  Earl  Leicester 
(1706)  114  With  many  other  Fetches  Flings  and  Friskes 
besides.  1614  T.  ADAMS  Diuells  Banket  TV.  183  A  man 
that  hath  taken  his  careere,  and  runnes  full  fling  to  a  place 
cannot  recoile  himsclfe.  i6>i  FLETCHER  Wild  Goose  Chase 
iv.  i,  Now  ye  see  what  your  flings  are,  and  your 
fancies.  1641  BROME  Jovial  Crew  n.  i,  Shall  we  make 
a  fling  to  London?  1650  B.  Discolliminium  35  She  would 
start  from  Newcastle  to  Michaels  mount  at  one  fling. 

4.  A  flinging  about  of  the  body  or  limbs. 

a.  A  dance  in  which  the  arms  and  legs  are 
moved  with  great  vigour,  esp.  in  the  Highland/line. 

1806  P.  NEILL  Tour  i,  We  saw  the  Highlanders,  .dancing 
the  fling  to  the  music  of  the  bagpipe.  1814  SCOTT  St. 
Ronans  vi,  Dancing  the  highest  Highland  fling.  1845 
HOOD  Last  Man  xxiii,  Ht.  .danced  me  a  saucy  fling. 

b.  A  violent  movement,  a  plunge ;  of  a  horse : 
A  kicking  or  throwing  out  the  hind  legs.   Also  Sc. 
fig.  of  persons :  To  take  the  fling(s  :  '  to  become 

unmanageable'   (Jam.),  to   become   fitful   or   ill- 
humoured. 


t-,l.  .1     a-  n  f.,        w....tj   huvm   "ci    ucuucr,  one  n 

tak  the  flings.   i8a6  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  West  Indies  126  The 
furious  jerks  and  flings  which  he  [the  shark]  made.     1851 


'  "  < 


k]  made.     1851 


O.   fig.    Freedom    from    constraint    in 
bearing ;  '  dash '. 


5.  A  fit  or  spell  Of  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
ones  impulses  To  have  one's  fling:  usually,  to 
abandon  oneself  to  pleasure  until  the  impulse  is 
satisfied. 


Brmm  n.  ii.  (1871)  230  During  this  hour 


•  or  hour-and-a-half 
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g. 
Give  me  my  fling,  and  let  me  say  my  say. 

6.  In  various  uses. 

a.  The  length  of  netting  which  may  be  made  on 
the  mesh-pin  at  a  time. 

1780  A.  YOUNG   Tortr  Irel.  i.  153  Weaving  the  nets  id. 
a  yard  for  one  fling,  or  63  meshes  deep. 

b.  A  number  (of  oxbirds)  flying  in  company. 
1859  FOLKARD  Wild-fowling  Ix.  316  The  whole  fling  [of  ox- 
birds]  every  now  and  then  presents  the  identical  appearance 
of  a  beautiful  silver  cloud.   1875 '  STONEHEKGE  '  Brit.  Sports 
l.  i.  §  i  A  'fling'  of  oxbirds. 

t  c.  used  to  express :  A  thing  of  no  importance. 
«i66i  FULLER  Worthies,  Barke-Shire  (1662)84  England 
were  but  a  fling,  Save  for  the  crooked  stick  and  the  gray- 
goose-wing. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fling  period  (sense  5)  ; 
•)•  fling-brain,  a  person  of  flighty  and  hasty  cha- 
racter ;  so  •)•  fling-brained  a. 

>554  in  Foxe  A.  4-  M.  (1583)  II.  1459/1  A  sort  of  flyng- 
braines  and  light  heads,  which  were  neuer  constant  in  any 
one  thyng.  1576  NEWTON  Letttnie's  Complex.  (1633)  159 
Their  fickle  heads,  and  flingbrained  wits  be  easily  allured 
and  drawne  into  folly.  1885  Athenxum  24  Jan.  117/1 
Chopin,  .came  when  the  fling  period  was  drawing  to  an  end. 
Fling  (flin),  v.  Pa.t.  and  pa.  pple.  flung  (flcrj). 
Forms :  Inf.  4-6  flyng(e,  5  flange,  4-  fling.  Pa.  t. 
4-8  (9  dial.)  flang,  4-7  flong,  (4  flono),  6  fioong, 
4-  flung.  Pa.  pple.  6-7  flong,  7  flang,  7-  flung, 
[app.  closely  related  to  ON.flengja,  MSw._/?a'»£ja, 
WDa..flsenge  to  flog  (mod.Icel.yfc»,j/a,  S-w.fliinga, 
Da.  flange,  also  intr.  to  move  impetuously).  As 
the  E.  verb  is  recorded  only  as  strong,  it  is  difficult 
to  regard  it  as  adopted  from  the  Scand.  wk.  vb. ; 
it  may  represent  a  prehistoric  ON.  *flingat  of  which 
Jlengja  is  a  derivative.] 

I.  intr. 

1.  To  move  with  haste  or  violence  from  or  to- 
wards an  object ;  to  go  or  run  violently  or  hastily ; 
to  dash,  rush. 

1300  K.  Alls.  1165  Messangeris  conne  flyng,  Into  the 
hafle  byfore  the  kyng.  c  1330  Arth.  ty  Merl.  3916  pe  hors 
of  baundoun  lete  bai  frem  &  come  flingand  wib  al  her  men. 
c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  378  He  fled  a  wey,  ase  he  were  wod, 
Flyngyngaseafynd.  1556  J.  HEYWOOP  Spider  4-  F.  iv.  15 
Full  funouslie  he  flang  Towarde  the  flic.  1579  LYJ.V 
E-uphues  (Arb.)  88  There  staying  his  words,  he  flang  out  of 
the  dores.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  541  Posts  came 
flinging  to  him  from  the  Realm  of  Pontus.  1599  SANDYS 
Europx  Spec.  (1637)  218  Unnaturall  and  rebellious  Children, 
who  have  flung  out  of  the  Church.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  xxn. 
334  Confus'd,  distracted,  thro'  the  rooms  they  fling.  1796 
STEDMAN  Surinam  I.  i,  20,  I  . .  angrily  flung  into  the  apart- 
ment. 1830  GALT  Laurie  T.  vi.  i.  (1849)  253  He  flung  from 
me  like  a  whirlwind.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  n.  ii.  (1866) 
146  Granville.  .flung  from  the  council-chamber.  1894  HALL 
CAINE  Manxman  I.  i.  3  His  son  had  flung  out  of  the  room. 

b.  with  adverbs,  as  away,  forth,  off,  out,  etc. 

c  1300  K.  Alls,  mi  Alisaundres  folk  forth  gon  flyng, 
Fyve  hundred  in  a  rynge.  Ibid.  5892  [They]  Breken  there 
the  wal  adoun ;  And  in  flunge  in  litel  stounde.  1588 
GREENE  Pandosto  (1887)  25  With  that  he  flung  away  from 
his  sonne  in  a  rage.  1610  SHELTON  Quixote  I.  in.  iv.  142 
Don  Quixote  . .  did  fling  up  and  down  among  the  sheep. 
1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  256  Do  not  venture  to  fling 
out  from  him  as  in  a  fury.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull 
I.  ix,  Signior  flang  away  out  of  the  house  in  great  disorder. 
1836  IRVING  Astoria  66  He  concluded  by  flinging  off  from 
the  party.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  viii,  The  Chancellor 
. .  flung  away  in  a  rage. 

c.  Of  a  missile  or  weapon  :  To  be  sent  or  driven 
forcibly  or  swiftly. 


flings  to  sheath. 

t  2.  To  make  an  onset  or  attack.  Obs. 

a.  To fling  together :  to  close  in  fight;  to  engage 
in  hand-to-hand  contest. 

ciyx  K.  Alls.  6084  Bothe  perty  flang  togedre.  ci&oSir 
Feruint.  674  Wib  be  strokes  (.at  bis  frekes  slente  flyngande 
to-gader  in  fijte,  Hur  helmes  &  haberions  bay  to-rente. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  ix.  vi.  347  They..drewe  theire 
swerdes  and  flange  to  gyders  as  wood  men. 

b.  To  aim  a  stroke  or  blow  (ai) ;  to  hit  out. 

c  1380  Sir  Feruint.  583  So  bikke  he  smot  to  Olyuer  as  he 
mijte  flynge.  c  1400  Rowland  q  O.  830  Kyng  Clariell  . 
flynges  owte  full  fersely.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5253  He . .  flane 
at  hym  fuersly  with  a  fyne  swerde. 

3.  Of  a  horse  or  other  animal:  To  kick  and  plunge 
violently,  'to  fly  into  violent  and  irregular  motions ' 
(J.),  to  be  unruly  or  restive.  Also  with  about,  out. 

1375  BARBOUR  Brncevi.  143  He  stekit  the  hors,  and  he  can 
flyng.  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Froia.  1.  clxii.  198  The  horses 
whan  they  felt  y  sharpe  arowes  . .  flang  and  toke  on  so 
teersly,  that  many  of  them  fell  on  their  maisters.  1579 
GOSSON  Sch.  ,4*K«  (Arb.)  44  A  Colt,  giue  him  the  bridle, 
he  Hinges  about ;  rame  him  hard,  and  you  may  rule  him. 
:7° 5,?.HAKSi'  M,act-^1: iv- l6,  Duncans  Horses.  .Turn'd  wilde 

unst 
The 


it,  look 


,  .         --_.„.„  .,  „  '..^niug  auu  «•  uu£iiig  cii  me  ocrvaiii,  IOOK 

him  again  next  Morning.  1815  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  xxxi, 
1  he  startling  horses  plunged  and  flung.  1861  in  A.  E.  Lee 
Hut.  Columbus  I.  742  A  good-natured  . .  slap,  at  which  the 
animal  'flung  out'  like  a  trip-hammer. 

b.  similarly  of  persons.     Also,  to  fling  out :  to 
break  put  into  angry  invective  or  complaint. 
153'  LLYOT  Can.  i.  ii,  Where  they  [the  communes],  .refuse 


FLING. 

to  be  brydled,  they  flynge  and  plunge :  and  if  they  ones 
throwe  downe  theyr  gouernour  [etc.].  1575  J.  STILL  Gamut. 
Gurtonw.  ii,  There  is  the  thing,  That  Hodge  is  so  offended, 
that  makes  him  starte  and  flyng.  a  1605  MONTGOMERY 
Misc.  Poems  vii.  20  The  mair  thou  flings,  the  faster  is  the 
net.  a  1694  TILLOTSON  Serm.  2  Pet.  iii.  3  Wks.  1735  I.  29 
Their  consciences  are  galled  . .  this  makes  them  winch  and 
fling  as  if  they  had  some  mettle,  a  1701  SEDLEY  Poems  Wks. 
1722  I.  19  She  like  a  wounded  Otter  flings  and  Rails.  1886 
PAYN  Luck  of  Darrells  vii,  I  had  rather  she  had  flung  out 
at  me,  as  many  a  woman  would  do,  than  taken  it  as  she  did. 

4.  Sc.  To  caper,  dance.     (Cf.  FLING  j^.  4.) 
15*8  LYNDESAY  Dreme  Epist.  12  Sumtyme,  in  dansing, 

feiralie  I  flanj;.  a  1571  KNOX  Hist.  Re/,  iv.  (1644)  374  They 
would  have  wished  their  Sonnes  and  Daughters  rather  . .  to 
have  been  exercised  in  flinging  upon  a  Floore  . .  then  [etc.]. 
1700  BURNS  Tain  o'  Shanter-ifii  Rigwoodie  hags  wad  spean 
a  foal,  Louping  an'  flinging  on  a  crummock. 
II.  trans. 

5.  To  throw,  cast,  toss,  hurl.     Frequently  with 
adverbs,  as  about,  aside,  away,  by,  out,  up,  etc. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvi.  651  He  evin  apon  his  bak  hym 
flang  And  with  hym  till  the  bat  can  gang,  c  1420  Pallnd. 
on  Husb.  i.  550  Fitches  flynge  Afore  hem  ofte.  1565  GOLDING 


vp  his  garland.     1503  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  viii.  15  Who 
loues  the  King  . .  Fling  vp  his  cap.    1607  —  Cor.  n.  i. 


279  Matrons  flong  Gloues  . .  Vpon  him.  a  1608  SIR  F. 
VERB  Comm.  8  They  flang  away  their  arms.  1647  C. 
HARVEY  School  of  Heart  xxxiv.  44  The  door 's  flung  off  the 
hooks,  the  floor's  unlay'd.  c  1665  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem. 
Col.  Hutchinson  (1846)  243  Which,  when  the  governor  read 
over,  he  flung  by.  1711  BUDGELL  Sfect.  No.  77  F  9  He 
writes  a  Letter,  and  flings  the  Sand  into  the  Ink-bottle. 
1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  I.  237  He  was  dressed  in  long 
robes  of  white  . .  muslin,  one  end  of  which  was  flung  over 
his  head.  1842  TENNYSON  Lady  Clare  40  Pull  off,  pull  off, 
the  brooch  of  gold,  And  fling  the  diamond  necklace  by. 
1887  BOWEN  Virg .  SEneid  n.  147  The  King  Bids  them  . . 
aside  his  manacles  fling. 

b.  To  throw  with  violence  or  hostile  intent ;  to 
hurl  as  a  missile.     To  fling  down  :  to  throw  to  the 
ground. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  645  Ledderis  to  the  ground  thai 
flang.  c\*fn  Maid  Emlyn  in  Anc.  Poet.  Tracts  (Percy 
See.)  15  And  if  her  husbande  said  ought,  Loke  what  she 
sonest  cought,  At  bis  heed  she  wolde  it  flynge.  1558  PHAER 
JEneid  vi.  R  ij,  loue  almighty  than,  a  firy  dart  on  him 
down  flang.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  v.  i.  51,  I  had  rather 
chop  this  Hand  off  at  a  blow,  And  with  the  other,  fling  it 
at  thy  face.  1611  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxii.  (1748)  350  His 
approved  men.  .flang  out  such  a  flight  Of  shafts.  1700  S.  L. 
tr.  Frykfs  Voy.  E.  Ind.  159,  I  . .  flung  him  upon  his  back. 
1706  E.  WARD  Hud.  Rediv.  I.  n.  n  Fling  dirt  enough,  and 
some  will  stick.  1815  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  263  He 
tore  off  his  jacket  . .  went  up  to  Carter,  and  flung  it  in  his 
face.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  xvii.  280  They . .  flung  darts 
carrying  lighted  straw  over  the  ramparts. 
fig.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  I.  i,  I  know  thy  generous  Temper 
well ;  Fling  bnt  th'  Appearance  of  Dishonour  on  it,  It  strait 
takes  Fire.  1781  COWPER  Convert.  153  Their  nimble  nonsense 
. .  Flings  at  your  head  conviction  in  a  lump.  1840  CARLYLE 
Heroes  ii.  (1858)  234  These  thoughts  of  his,  flung-out  un- 
shaped.  1883  Manch.  Exam.  29  Nov.  5/2  We  are  . .  not 
prepared  to  fling  harsh  words  at  any  who  do  not  at  this 
moment  agree  with  us. 

c.  absol.  To  throw  or  aim  a  missile  at. 

1635  QUARLES  Embl.  i.  vii.  5  While  death,  that  flings  at 
all,  Stands  arm'd  to  strike  thee  down,  a  1711  PRIOR  Clou 
Hunting  20  I  and  my  Cloe  take  a  nobler  Aim  :  At  human 
Hearts  we  fling,  nor  ever  miss  the  Game.  1726  SHELVOCKE 
Voy.  round  Worlddiyj'iiyi  They  say  they  are  sure  of  any- 
thing they  fling  at  [with  a  lasso]. 

d.  said  of  the  sea,  waves,  wind,  etc. 
1684BURNET  Th.Eartln.-n.  75  Supposea.  .heapof  Rocks 

to  fall . .  these  would  expel  the  waters  out  of  their  places  with 
such  a . .  violence  as  to  fling  them  among  the  highest  Clouds. 
1781  COWPER  Expostulation  273  The  waves  that  . .  fling 
their  foam  against  thy  chalky  shore.  1796  MORSE  Amcr. 
Geog.  II.  146  This  spring  . .  is  found  to  fling  out  about 
twenty-one  tons  of  water  in  a  minute.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  Eel. 
vii.  42  More  cheap  than  the  seaweed  flung  on  the  shore. 

e.  To  throw  (dice)  from  the  box.     Also  absol. 
1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  423  Whole    Armies  then  as 

truly  having  their  lives  played_,  as  ever  any  private  Souldier 
had,  when  condemned  to  fling  for  his.  a  1700  DRYDEN 
(J.)  'Tis  fate  that  flings  the  dice.  1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No. 
543  P  4  If  one  should  always  fling  the  same  number  with 
ten  thousand  dice.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  ii,  I  only  wanted 
to  fling  a  quatre  and  yet  I  threw  deuce-ace  five  times. 

6.  refl.  To  throw  oneself;  =  sense  i. 

1700  S.L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  321  A  steep  Rock; 
whence.. the  late  King  of  Sittawack's  Wife  and  Daughter 


and  wept.    1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.ii.  §  6.  87  William  flung 
himself  .into  the  first  boat  he  found. 

b.  fig.  To  fling  oneself,  one's  energies,  etc.  into 
or  upon :  to  enter  upon  vigorously,  take  up  with 
impetuous  energy,  abandon  oneself  to.  Also,  To 
fling  oneself  upon  (a  person) :  to  confide  oneself 
unreservedly  to. 

1841  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  III.  ix.  144  If 
they  [Whigs]  had  flung  themselves  upon  the  people  heartily 
and  honestly,  they  might  have  set  the  Tories  at  defiance. 
1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  IX.. xx.  vii.  130  Goltz.  .honestly 
flings  himself  upon  his  task.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ii. 
§  7.  100  [He]  returned  to  fling  himself  into  the  life  of  the 
young  nobles  of  the  time.  1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  III. 
xxxv.  ni  She  had  flung  all  her  energies  into  the  rebellion. 

7.  To  extend  (one  s  arms)  with  a  sudden  move- 


PLINO. 

t ;  transf.  of  a  plant,  etc.     Also,  to  kick  up 
'one's  heels),  etc. 

i6S7  J'  SMITH  Myst.  Rhet.  248  When  in  shew  of  disdain- 
ful contempt  of  a  person  or  thing  we  fling  up  our  nose. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  I.  xii,  The  pine-tree  hung  His 
shattered  trunk,  and  . .  flung  His  boughs  athwart  the  nar- 
rowed sky.  c  1820  SHELLEY  Question  i,  A  shelving  bank 
of  turf,  which  ..  hardly  dared  to  fling  Its  green  arms 
round  the  bosom  of  the  stream.  1822  —  Triumph  of  Life 
149  Maidens  and  youths  fling  their  wild  arms  in  air.  1884 
TENNYSON  Becket  23  The  young  colt.. flung  up  her  heels. 

8.  To  cast  scornfully  (one's  eyes,  a  glance)  in 
a  certain  direction. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  209  How  many  fling  their 
Eyes  off  a  Book,  having  but  spied  the  name?  1821  CLARE 
Vill.  Minstr.  I.  121  One  careless  look  on  me  she  flung. 

9.  To  emit,  send  forth,  give  out,  diffuse  (light,  a 
sound,  odour,  etc.) ;  to  throw  or  cause  to  fall  (light 
or  shade)  on  or  over  an  object.    Also,  to  fling  in 
(quot.  1704). 

1632  MILTON  Penseroso  131  When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams.  1634  —  Comus  980  West  winds,  with 
musky  wing,  About  the  cedarn  allies  fling  Nard  and  casia's 
balmy  smells.  1704  ADDISON  Italy  (1705)  217  The  Entry 
at  both  Ends  [of  a  subterraneous  passage!  is  higher  than 
the  middle  Parts  of  it,  and  sinks  by  degrees,  to  fling  in 
more  Light  upon  the  rest.  1712-4  POPE  Rape  Lock  n.  67 
Ev'ry  beam  new  transient  colours  flings.  1755  YOUNG 
Centaur  v.  Wks.  1757  IV.  231  This  flings  light  on  a  part 
of  Scripture,  which  has  a  cloud  on  it  in  some  eyes,  c  1800 
K.  WHITE  Poems  (1837)  141  No  gale  around  its  coolness 
flings.  1876  GREEN  Stray  Stud.  3  The  huge  beeches  that 
fling  their  cool  shade  over  the  grass. 

10.  a.  To  put  (any  one)  suddenly  or  violently 
into  prison,  confinement,  or  the  like  ;   '  to^  force 
into  another  condition,  properly  into  a  worse '  (J.) ; 
also,  f  to  fling  to  death  (obs.) 

c  1400  Dfstr.  Troy  8843  Alphenor  the  fuerse  flung  he  to 
dethe.  1591  SPENSER  Teares  Muses  543  Squallid  Fortune, 
into  basenes  flong,  Doth  scorne  the  pride  of  wonted  orna- 
ments. 1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  E  vi,  They  were 
attacht,  and  into  prison  flong.  1762  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's 
Anecd.  Paint.  (1765)  I.  iii.  53  Mabuse;  whose  excesses 
.  .occasioned  his  being  flung  into  prison.  1776  Trial  of 
Nundocomar  66/1, 1  was,  after  the  battle,  flung  into  con- 
finement. 1840  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng,  I.  98  Laud  was 
flung  into  the  Tower. 

b.  To  bring  up  or  dispatch  (a  body  of  troops) 
by  a  sudden  or  rapid  movement ;  to  cause  (troops) 
to  fall  on  (the  enemy). 

1707  FREIND  Peterbortrw's  Cond.  Sp.  55  His  Lordship 
found  Methods  to  fling  500  Men  into  the  Town.  1893 
SAYCE  Higher  Criticism  (1894)  426  He  had  flung  his  army 
on  the  western  conspirators. 

11.  f  a.  Of  an  animal :  To  cast  or  shed  (its  coat) 
(0&r.).   b.  To  throw  away,  cast  aside  (as  useless  or 
burdensome),  rare. 

a  1547  SURREY  Descr.  Spring,  Songes  *  ^o«».  (1585)  2b, 
The  Bucke  in  brake  his  winter  coate  he  flinges.  1847  TEN- 
NYSON Princess  n.  48  You  likewise  will  do  well,  Ladies,  in 
entering  here,  to  cast  and  fling  The  tricks,  which  make  us 
toys  of  men. 

12.  To  throw  down,  throw  on  the  ground ;  spec. 
in  wrestling.    Of  a  horse :  To  throw  (his  rider) 
off  his  back. 

a  1797  H.  WALPOLE  (Webster)  His  horse  started,  flung 
him,  and  fell  upon  him.  1767  COWPER  Let.  13  July,  Poor 
Mr.  Unwin,  being  flung  from  his  horse  as  he  was  going  to 
his  Church.  1783  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.  (Morel!)  iv.  s.  v. 
AleiiCampi,  Where  Bellerophon  wandered  when  flung  by 
Pegasus.  I825J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  257  If  he  'flung' 
Carter,  he  would  have  to  fight  him  afterwards.  1863 
TENNYSON  Grandmother  iii,  Never  a  man  could  fling  him ; 
for  Willy  stood  like  a  rock. 

b.  fig.  To  give  a  fall  to,  cause  to  fall,  overthrow. 
Also  Sc.,  to  jilt. 

1790  MORISON  Poems  152  (Girl  speaks)  Had  I  that  maxim 
kept  I'd  ne'er  been  flung.  1808  JAMIESON  Fling,  to  baffle, 
to  deceive.  1828  WEBSTER  Fling  v.  6  To  baffle  ;  to  defeat ; 
as,  to  fling  a  party  in  litigation.  1889  Tablet  7  Dec.  897 
An  opportunity  to  fling  the  Ministry. 

13.  slang.  To  get  the  better  of,  cheat,  swindle, 
'  do ' ;  to  cheat  out  of  (money,  etc.). 

1749  GOADBY  Carew  146  One  of  the  Gentlemen  proffered 
to  lay  a  Wager  he  could  not  fling  Dr.  Glanfield.  1760  C. 
JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (1767)  IV.  i.  xii.  77  He  finds.. that  he 
cannot  fling  his  worthy  associate  out  of  the  whole  spoil. 
Ibid.,  To  try  if  there  was  any  possibility  for  him  la  fling 
his.  .mistress,  and  get  the  whole  fortune  himself.  1806  SURR 
Winter  in  Lond.(fO..  3)11.63  If  I  had  not  been,  .monstrous 
lucky. .  we  should  have  been  flung.  1830  LYTTON  P.  Clifford 
xxxi,  Bob . .  cries,  *  Flung  the  governor  out  of  a  guinea  !  * 

14.  Used  in  many  phrases  and  idiomatic  expres- 
sions merely  as  a  variant  (more  emphatic  or  expres- 
sive of  greater  violence)  of  throw  or  cast  (see  esp. 
CAST  v.  XIII) ;  such  are  taking-aside,  to  disregard , 
reject;  to  fling  away,  to  discard,  dismiss ;  to  throw 
away,  squander,  ruin  ;  to  fling  down,  to  throw  on 
the  ground,  overthrow,  demolish  ;  to  fling  off,  to 
abandon,  disown ;  to  baffle  in  the  chase,  throw  off 
the  scent  ;  to  fling  up,  to  throw  up  (an  earthwork) ; 
to  give  up,  relinquish,  abandon  ;   also   (dial.)  to 
'  rake  up  '  and  utter  as  a  reproach.     To  fling  (any- 
thing] in  one's  teeth  :  see  CAST  v.  65.     To  fling 
open,  to  open  suddenly'  or  violently  (also,  to  fling 
wide) ;  similarly,  to  fling  to,  to  shut  suddenly  or 
forcibly. 

1610  SPIAKS.  Te»i/>.  n.  i.  116  He  trod  the  water  Whose 
enmity  he  flung  aside.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  4. 
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298  This  resolve  of  Colet  to  fling  aside  the  traditional 
dogmas  of  his  day. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  in.  ii.  441  Cromwel,  I  charge 
thee,  fling  away  Ambition.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
4  Of  the  western  provinces,  .she  was  the  last  that  was  con- 
quered, and  the  first  that  was  flung  away.  1865  DICKENS 
Mitt.  Fr.  i.  vi,  Don't  fling  yourself  away,  my  girl.  1873 
BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xxii.  571  Don't  fancy  I  am  flinging  away 
a  fortune  out  of  generosity. 


Mountains,  that  they  overturn  and  fling  down  some  of 
those  which  were  before  standing. 

1619  FI.ETCHKR  &  MASSINGER  False  One  IV.  ii,  You  flung 
me  off,  before  the  court  disgrac'd  me.  1711-4  ADDISON 
Kpect.  (J.)  These  men  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  chace 
to  be  flung  off  by  any  false  steps  or  doubles.  1848  THACKE- 
RAY Van.  Fair  xxv,  He  has  flung  us  off;  and  leaves  us  to 
poverty. 

1649  BP.  REYNOLDS  Scrm.  Hosea  iv.  88  To  goe  from  his 
word,  and  fling  up  his  bargaine.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia 
94  Should  there  be  any  occasion  of  flinging  up  new  works 
about  the  lines  of  communication.  1661  PF.PYS  Diary  15 
Sept.,  If  she  will  not  be  ruled,  I  shall  fling  up  my  executor- 
ship.  1743  FIELDING  IVedding-day  ii.  vi,  If  you  stay  one 
moment  longer,  I'll  fling  up  the  affair.  1884  Punch  29  Nov. 
263/1  I've  had  enough  of  this  game  and  will  fling  up 
politics. 

1858  LYTTON  What  mill  he  do  n.  xii,  You  wrote  to  fling 
my  churlish  favours  in  my  teeth.  1892  Sfeakcr  29  Oct. 
528/2  The  elderly  maxim  about  brevity  being  the  soul  of 
wit  may  be  flung  in  my  teeth. 

•595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  449  The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we 
fling  wide  ope,  And  giue  you  entrance.  1711  ADDISON 
Spcct.  No.  no  F  5  The  Knight,  .ordered all  the  Apartments 
to  be  flung  open.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess  vi.  314  Fling 
our  doors  wide  !  1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  \.  xxi, 
The  young  lady. .  flung-to  the  door  and  departed.  1885 
MABEL  COLLINS  Prettiest  Woman  xii,  When  the  dawn 
broke  he  flung  open  his  window. 

b.  similarly  with  adj.  as  compl.  rare. 

1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  IX.  xxi.  268  There  are  a  great 
many  hands  flung  idle  in  the  present  downbreak  of  finance. 
III.  15.  Comb,  (the  verb-stem  used  attrib.),  as 
fling-brand  (attrib.),  that  kindles  strife  or  makes 
mischief;  fling-dust,  -stink,  a  contemptuous  name 
for  a  harlot. 

1616  T.  ADAMS  Sacrif.  Thank.  23  It  would  a  little  Coole 
the  preternatural!  heate  of  the  fling-brand  fratemitie,  as 
one  wittily  calleth  them.  1611  FLETCHER  Wild  Goose 
Chase  iv.  i,  She  is  an  English  whore,  a  kind  of  fling-dust, 
One  of  your  London  light-o'-loves.  1679  T.  TICKLEFOOT 
Trial  Wakeman  7  That  he  was  not  President  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, his  Lordship  affirmed  from  the  Testimony  of  three 
Flingstinks. 

Ffingee  (flirj,r).  nonce-wd.  [f.  FLING  ».  +  -EE.] 
One  at  whom  anything  is  flung. 

1879  Daily  Nevis  5  July  4/6  The  person  roughly  called  to 
account  by  the  schoolmaster  was  not  the  flmger  but  the 
flingee. 

Fliiiger  (flrrjai).  [f.  FLING  v.  +  -EB.I.]  One 
who  flings,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

a.  in  intr.  senses :    A  dancer ;  also,  one  who 
rushes  out  of.    Of  a  horse :  A  kicker. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poetns  Ixiii.  10  Musicianis,  menstralis. . 
callandaris,  and  flingaris.  1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  xix.  170  This 
is  a  great  kykar  or  a  flyngar :  and  therfore  I  wyll  nat  come 
on  his  backe.  1599  SANDYS  Eitropae  Spec.  (1632)  219  Hsere- 
tickes  and  Schismatickes,  (lingers  out  of  the  Church.  1822 
SCOTT  Pirate  ix,  '  I  suld  hae  minded  you  was  a  flinger  and 
a  fiddler  yourself.' 

b.  trans.   One  who  throws  or  casts.     Flinger 
out :  one  who  casts  or  drives  out ;  an  expeller. 

1598  FLORIO,  Piombatore  . .  a  violent  flinger,  a  hurler. 
1600  J.  MELVILL  Diary  (1842)  52  Episcoporum  exactor, 
the  flinger  out  of  bishops.  1673  F.  KIRKMAN  Unlucky 
Citizen  Pref.  A  iij,  I  ought  not  to  look  on  the  stone,  but  the 
hand  of  the  flinger.  1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Guidi 
Windows  i.  1015  Were  it  good  For  any  pope  on  earth  to  be 
a  flinger  Of  stones  against  these  high-niched  counterfeits? 

Flinging  (fli-rjirj),z»W. sb.  [f.  FLINGS.  +  -ING'.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLING  in  various  senses. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vm.  324  The  hors . .  ruschit  the  folk 

in  thair  flynging.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826) 
415  King  Henry  the  fourth.. kept  the  Saddle  in  all  this 
leaping  and  flinging.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  443 
Himselfe  . .  by  the  flinging  of  his  horse  was  cast  out  of  his 
sadle.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Flinging  is  the  fiery,  unruly 
Action  of  an  unruly  Horse,  or  a  kicking  with  the  Hind-legs. 

2.  concr.  The  thing  thrown,  a  missile. 

1618  BOLTON  Floras  (1636)  315  Plying  them  what  with 
darts,  and  all  sorts  of  flingings.  .scattred  them  all. 

3.  Comb.,  as  flinging-tree :  (a)  the  striking  part 
of  the  flail;  (^)  '  a  piece  of  timber  hung  by  way  of 
partition  between  two  horses  in  a  stable '  (Burns' 
Poems  1800,  Gloss.). 

1785  BURNS  Vision  i.  ii,  The  thresher's  weary  flingin-tree 
The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me. 

Flinging  (fli-rjirj), ///.  a.  [f.  FLING  z».  +  -iNG2.] 
That  flings:  a.  Of  a  horse:  That  kicks,  unruly, 
fb.  Of  the  Fiend :  Raging,  rampant,  turbulent  (cf. 
quot.  c  1435  in  FLING  v.  i).  f  o.  fig.  Of  a  fault : 
Fatal,  damning. 

a.  01533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bit.  M.  Aurel.  (1546) 
Fviij,  A  lusty  horse  fyerse  and  flingyng.  1585  HIGINS 
Junius"  Nomenclalor  47/2  Eqms  calcitro,  A  flinging  or 
~  icking  horse. 
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flyinge  and  [?  =flingand]  fiende  go  with  my  wyfe. 
O.    a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Dan  Earth,  x,  Wks.  (1587)  67  At 


FLINT. 

last  (alas)  she  was  vntrue,  Whych  flinging  fault,  because  it 
is  not  new.. I  maruell  not. 

Flingy(fli-rji},a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  FLING  rf.  +  -v1.] 
Inclined  to  fling  or  move  abruptly  ;  jerky. 

1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVII.  689  There  was.,  nothing 
springy  nor  flingy  in  her  movements. 

Flink  (flirjk).  U.S.  [?  alteration  of  FLINCH.] 
intr.  To  behave  in  a  cowardly  manner. 

1893  E.  B.  CI'STKR  Tenting  on  Plains  xix.  388  All  the 
boys  done  bully,  but  Corporal  Johnson — he  (linked. 

Flint  (flint",  sb.  Forms :  1-2  flint,  3-4  south. 
vlint,  -ynt,  (4  flent,  5  flynd),  4-6  flynt(e,  3- 
flint.  [OE.  flint  str.  masc.  =  MDu.  vlint,  related 
to  OUG.flins  (MHG.  vlins,  mod.Ger.  d.\&\.  flins) , 
Da.  flint  str.  masc.,  Sw.  flinta  wk.  fern. ;  usually 
regarded  as  cogn.  with  Gr.  jrXiVflos  tile.] 

1.  A  kind  of  hard  stone,  most  commonly  of  a 
steely  gray  colour,  found  in  roundish  nodules  of 
varying  size,  usually  covered  with  a  white  incrus- 
tation.   In  early  and  poetic  use  often  put  for  hard 
stone  in  general. 

Chemically,  it  is  one  of  the  purest  native  forms  of  silica, 
and  by  modem  mineralogists  is  classed  among  the  chalce- 
donic  varieties  of  that  mineral. 

a  1000  Crist  6  (Gr.)  fact  bu.  .xesomnrje  side  weallas  faeste 
Jefose,  flint  unbraecne.  c  1000  JELFRic  Num.  xx.  ii  He  . . 
sloh  . .  bone  flint,  and  baer  fleow  sona  of  bam  flinte  WEeter. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  129  purh  bisse  tacne  Moyses  werp  ut 
bet  welle  weter  of  ban  herda  flinte.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
B.  xiv.  64  And  oute  of  be  flynte  spronge  J>e  flode  bat  folke 
&  bestes  dronke.  a  1400-50  A  lexanaer  4447  pat  modire 
ws  cried  pat  fourmed  >e  flode  &  be  flynt  &  (x:  faire  lyndis. 
1594  SPENSER  Amoretti  xviii,  The  firmest  flint  doth  in  con- 
tinuance weare.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  06  r  i  A  pillar 
of  flint  in  the  rocks  of  Hanga.  1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Force- 
lain  tt  Gl.  28  Flint  is  silica  in  a  state  nearly  approaching 
to  purity.  1855  LONGF.  Hiaw.  iv.  163  Arrow-heads  of  flint. 
b.  As  a  type  of  anything  hard  or  unyielding. 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1451  pe  deuel  dragouns  hide  Was  hard 
so  ani  flint.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  26  Hart  of  flint  would 
rew  The  undeserved  woes  and  sorrowes,  which  ye  shew. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  tf  Cl.  iv.  ix.  16  Throw  my  heart  Against 
the  flint  and  hardnesse  of  my  fault.  1814  SCOTT  Wav. 
xlvi,  Callum,  flint  to  other  considerations,  was  penetrable  to 
superstition.  1853  C.  BRONTE  Villette  xix,  He  struck  on 
the  flint  of  what  firmness  I  owned. 

2.  This  stone,  or  a  fragment  of  it,  with  reference 
to  its  property  of  giving  off  sparks  when  struck 
with  iron  or  steel.    Flint  and  steel :  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  each  of  these  substances 
used  for  procuring  fire  by  the  ignition  of  tinder, 
touchwood,  etc. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  805  Petrafocaria,  flint,  c  1050  Gloss, 
in  Wr.-Wulcker  469  Petra  focaria,  fyrstan,  flint.  1:1330 
Amis  4-  Amil.  1321  Sir  Amiloun,  as  fer  of  flint,  With 
wrethe  anon  to  him  he  wint.  1:1450  Golagros  S,  Gatu.  758 
As  fyre  that  fleis  fra  the  flynt.  1589  R.  HARVEY  P.  Pen. 
(1590)  20  When  the  steele  and  the  flint  be  knockde  togither, 
a  man  may  light  his  match  by  the  sparkle.  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  $  Cr.  in.  iii.  257.  1665  HOOKE  Microg.  46  Sparks  struck 
from  a  Flint  and  a  Steel.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst. 
Udolpho  xxxi,  Ugo  found  a  flint,  and  the  torch  was  lighted. 
1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  n.  xxvi,  As  from  the  flint  the  fire, 
Flash'd  forth  at  once  his  generous  ire.  1833  L.  RITCHIE 
Wand,  by  Loire  81  The  flint  and  steel,  which  a  French 
peasant  carries  for  the  service  of  his  pipe. 
fig.  1659  B.  HARRIS  Parivats  Iron  Age  33  His  offers 
were  as  flints,  out  of  which  they  drew  fire.  1677  HORNECK 
Gt.  Law  Consid.  vii.  (1704)  422  My  heart  is  all  flint,  but 
when.. struck  sufficiently,  it  will  then  send  forth  holy  fire. 

b.  A  fragment  of  this  stone  used  to  kindle  the 
powder  in  a  FLINT-LOCK. 

1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xiv.  100  We  . .  caus'd 
a  piece  of  Steel  to  be  made  of  the  form  and  bigness  of  the 
Flint,  in  whose  place  we  put  it.  1679  LEVINZ  in  Trial  of 
White,  fy  otlur  Jesuits  10  The  Flint  of  the  Pistol  failed. 
1751  J.  B.  MACCOLL  in  Scots  Mag.  Aug.  (1753)  401/2  The. . 
gun  had  an  old  wore  flint  in  it.  1808  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw. 
Desp.  IV.  49  Each  soldier  will  have  with  him  three  good 
flints.  1811  BYRON  Hints  from  Hor.  555  Dogs  blink  their 
covey,  flints  withhold  the  spark.  1833  Regul.  Instr. 
Cavalry  i.  30  In  fixing  the  flint  of  Carbines  . .  the  flat  side 
of  it  must  be  placed  upwards  or  downwards. 

3.  A  nodule  or  pebble  of  flint.  In  early  and  poetic 
use  often  applied  to  any  hard  piece  of  stone. 

c  1300  Hamlok  2667  So  that  with  alber-lest  dint  Were  al 
to-shiuered  a  flint.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xvii.  18 
A  ryuer  ful  of  flynt  and  great  stones.  ci6n  CHAPMAN 
Iliad  vi.  541  The  flints  ne  trod  uPon  Sparkled  with  lustre 
of  his  arms.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  3  They  shaved 
their  heads  with  flints  and  other  stones.  1662  J.  DAVIES 
tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  276  They  use  in  their  buildings,  the 
flints,  which  they  find  by  the  Sea-side.  1740  DYER  Ruins 
Rome  281  Those  ancient  roads,  o'er  whose  broad  flints 
Such  crowds  have  roll'd.  1816  W.  SMITH  Strata  Ident.  ^ 
Knotty  and  irregular  Flints.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-it. 
Geol.  xviii.  340  Flints  and  other  nodular  concretions. 

4.  Phrases.  As  true  as  flint,  used  to  express  firm- 
ness in  allegiance.     To  get  or  wring  water  from  a 

flint,  used  to  express  extreme  difficulty  in  doing 
something.     To  skin  a  flint:    a  hyperbolical  ex- 
emplification of  avarice.     ( To  set  one's  face)  like 
a  flint :  firmly,  steadfastly. 
1382  WYCLIF  Ezek.  iii.  9  Y  Jaue  thi  face  as  an  adamaunt, 


>  get  hi 


fr.  Parnass.  I.  i.  141  Hoping  to  wringe  some  water  from 
a  flinte.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  m.  vi.  §  37  They  "OoWLin 
a  manner,  make  pottage  of  a  flint.  1847  MARRYAT  Childr. 
N.  Forest  xi,  As  true  as  flint  was  Jacob  Armitage.  1859 


FLINT. 

KINCSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  I.  321  Set  his  face  like  a  flint.  1884 
BESANT  Chilitr.  Giteott  11.  xxxi,  Just  as  the  toper  squeeze 
the  empty  bottle  and  the  miser  skins  the  flint 

II.  Transferred  senses. 

5.  A  flint-like  substance,  a.  (see  quot.  1892) 
b.  (see  quot.  1847.)  c.  short  for  flint-hide  (se< 
10). 

a.  1709  BLAIR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  102  They  [horns 
. .  have  a  Protuberance  arising  from  it   [the   Scull],   am 
filling  up  their  Capacity,  if  cavous,  commonly  call'd  the 
Flint.     1892  Northiunbld.  Gloss. ,   Flint,   the   core   of  ar 
animal's  horn  . .  The  term  is  likewise  applied  to  the  hare 
excrescence  formed  on  a  cow's  head  where  a  horn  has 
been  knocked  oft". 

b.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Flints,  refuse  barley  in  making 
malt. 

c.  1885 C.T.  DAVIS  Leather  i.i.  54  Dry  flint  is  a  thoroughly 
dry  hide  that  has  not  been  salted. 

0.  An  avaricious  person,  a  miser,  skin-flint,  rare. 

1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  vii,  The  money  which  the  old 
flint — rot  him — first  taught  me  to  expect  that  I  should  share 
with  her  at  his  death. 

7.  slang.  (See  quots.) 

1764  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  66/2  Journeymen  taylors.  .who, 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  masters  terms,  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  magistrate,  call  themselves  Flints,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  who  submit,  and  are  in  derision 
stiled  by  the  first  Dungs.  1778  FOOTE  Tailors  II.  v,  Shall 
the  Flints,  like  them  [Dungs],  e'er  sink  to  slaves?  1820 
SCOTT  Ivanhce  xliii,  To  see  whether  the  heroes  of  the  day 
are,  in  the  heroic  language  of  insurgent  tailors,  flints  or 
dunghills.  1859  Slang  Diet.  s.  v.,  Flint,  an  operative  who 
works  for  a  'society '  master — full  wages. 

III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

8.  simple  atlrib.  (or  adj.} :  Of  flint. 

cii75  Lamb.  Horn.  81  Me  sculde  in  be  ehtube  dei  bet 
knaue  child  embsniben  mid  ane  ulint  sexe,  1552  HULOET, 
Flynt,  or  of  flynte,  siliceits.  1711  HEARNE  Collect.  (Oxf, 
Hist.  Soc.)  III.  163  A  Flint  Weapon  and  divers  other  Anti- 
quities. 1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  m.  iii.  87 
Flint  arrows  and  other  primitive  weapons.  1884  DAWSON 
in  Leisure  H.  Aug.  490/2  Flint  knives  were  used  for  sacri- 
ficial and  surgical  purposes. 
b.  ellipt.  for  FLINT-GLASS. 

1755  Oppenheim's  Patent  Specif.  No.  707  The  compounds 
of  the  flint  contain  two  parts  of  lead,  one  part  sand,  and  one 
part  of  saltpetre  or  borax.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  *t 
Art  II.  211  French  glass,  .is  found  to  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  of  electricity  next  to  English  flint. 

9.  General  comb. :    a.  simple  attrib.,  as  flint- 
fragment,   -nodule,   -rock,  -tile.    b.  objective,   as 
flint-digger,  -worker;  flint-using  adj.     c.  instru- 
mental, as  flint-headed,  -wrapped  adjs.     d.  para- 
synthetic  and  similative,  as  -^flint-edged,  ^-grey, 
-hard,  f  -hardy  adjs. 

1809  Sforting  Mag.  XXXIII.  263  A  "flint-digger  on  the 
new  Brighton  road.  1665  DRYDEN-/«^.  Emperor  in.  iii, 


77  xleart  more  ~mnt-nard  then  beating  waues  haue  wroug. 
On  sea-washt  rockes.  1606  N.  BAXTER  Man  Created  in 
Farr  61.  P.  Jos.  I  (1848)  238  The  braine.  .Both  maters,  and 
the  *flint-hardie  scull.  1884  DAWSON  in  Leisure  H.  Aug. 
490/2  They  used  "flint-headed  arrows  for  shooting  birds. 
1879  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archil.  I.  220  The  Romans  . . 
were  successful  in  employing  . .  the  *flint  nodules  of  Kent. 
1871  PALGRAVE  Lyr.  Poems  77  As  honey  from  the  "flint-rock 
shed.  1428  in  Heath  Grocers'  Comp.  (1869)  6  Chalke,  *flint- 
tyles  and  estriche  boarde.  1894  Academy  18  Aug.  120/3 
The  old  "flint-using  folk.  1876  D.  \VILSON  Preh.  Man  iii. 
(ed-  3)  79  The  whole  region  . .  is  rich  in  remains  of  the  old 
"flint-workers.  1646  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  1878  I.  12, 
I  stood  A_verie  Statua..  Not  *Flint-wrapt  Niobe,  more 
stone  did  rise. 

10.  Special  comb.:  flint-coal  (see  quot.);  flint- 
core  (see  quot.  and  COKE^.I  5) ;  flint-find,  a  dis- 
covery of  flint  implements ;  flint-flake,  a  '  flake ' 
or  chip  of  flint  used  in  prehistoric  times  as  a  cutting 
instrument ;  flint-folk,  people  who,  in  prehistoric 
times,  used  flint  implements ;  flint-gravel,  gravel 
containing  flints ;  flint-gun,  a  gun  with  a  flint- 
lock; flint-head,  an  arrow-head  made  of  flint; 
t flint-heart  a.  =  next;  flint-hearted  a.,  hard- 
hearted; flint-hide  (see  quot.);  flint-knacker= 
next ;  flint-knapper,  one  who  fashions  flints  to 
any  desired  shape ;  so  flint-knapping,  fashioning 
flints  (for  gun-locks,  etc.) ;  flint-man,  one  of  the 
'  flint-folk ' ;  flint-mill,  (a)  Pottery,  a  mill  in  which 
calcined  flints  are  ground  to  powder  for  mixing 
with  clay  to  form  slip  for  porcelain ;  (b)  Mining, 
'a  mode  formerly  adopted  for  lighting  mines,  in 
which  flints  studded  on  the  surface  of  a  wheel  were 
made  to  strike  against  a  steel  and  give  a  quick 
succession  of  sparks  to  light  the  miner  at  his  work' 
(Knight) ;  f  flint-moving  a.,  that  would  move  a 
heart  of  flint;  flint-paring  ^flint-skinning ;  flint- 
pit,  a  pit  from  which  flint  has  been  taken ;  flint- 
rope,  the  stem  of  the  sponge  Hyalonema  Sieboldii 
(Cass.) ;  flint-skinning,  fig.  the  action  of  '  skin- 
ning a  flint  ,  parsimonious  saving ;  flint-soot  (see 
qupU;  flint  -sponge,  the  sponge  Hyalonema 
miraMis  (Cent.  Dict^  ;  flint-wall,  '  a  wall  made 
of  broken  flints  set  in  mortar,  and  with  quoins  of 
masonry' (Knight);  flint-ware,  U.S.  name  for 
".TONE-WARE,  q.v. ;  flint-wheat  (see  quot.)  •  flint- 
wood,  a  name  in  New  South  Wales  for  Eucalyptus 
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pihilaris ;  f  flint-wort,  a  name  for  aconite,  sug 
gested  by  Pliny's  statement  that  it  grows  on  bare 
rocks  (nttdis  cautibus}* 

1841  H ARTSHORNE Salofia Antigua  427  *FlintCoal  acoa 
measure  so  called,  partly  from  its  hardness,  and  partly  fron 
reposing  upon  a  siliceous  rock.    1865  A  thenxnm  7  Jan.  23/2 
Small  arrow-heads  and  *flint-cores,  from  which  such  article, 
had  been  flaked,  were  found.     1865  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times 
iv.  (1890)  in  "Flint-finds' ..  resembling  in  many  respects 
these    Danish   'coast-finds',   are   not  ..  unknown   in    this 
country.     1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann,  (1863)  I.  175  Rude 
and  unshapely  fragments  of  flint,  known  by  the  name  o 
"Flint-Flakes.  1879  LUBBOCK  Set.  Lect.  v.  155  The  simplest 
flint-flake  forms  a  capital  knife.     1874  CARPENTER  Mtnt. 
Phys.i.\\.  §  88  Races  of  men,  which  (like  the  old '^flint-folk1, 
had  made  but  a  very  slight  advance  in  the  arts  of  life.    1865 
LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  xii.  (1860)  408  All  the  *flint  gravels 
in  the  South  East  of  England  have  been  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  chalk.    1849  E,  E.  NAPIER  Excnrs.  S.  Africa 
II.  161  This  inconvenience— with  a  *ffint  gun— is  generally 
to  be  remedied  without  firing  off  the  piece.    1796  MORSE 
Amer.  Geog.  II.  151  The  *flint-heads  of  arrows  made  use  of 
by  the  Caledonians.     1827  G.  HIGGINS  Celtic  Druids  226 
The  Celts  and  flint-heads  prove  nothing.     1596  Edva.  ///, 
n.  i.  14  Make  a  *flint-heart  Scythian  pitiful.     1560  BECON 
Flower  Godly  Prayers  Pref.  Wks.  II.  1 66  b,  No  man,  excepte 
he  be  *flint  hearted,  can  rede  the  history  . .  without  most 
large  teares.     1632  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  iv. 
iv,  You  prove  ungrateful,  Flint-hearted  Charalois.    1885  A. 
WATT  Leatlier  Manuf.  iii.  30  Dried  Hides,  .are  sometimes 
called  '*flint'  hides,  from  their  excessive  hardness.    1879 
Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  325/2  In  1876  there  were  21  *flint  knappers 
in  Brandon.    1887  Illnstr.  Lond.  News  15  Oct.  468  The  .. 
almost  extinct  trade  of  *  flint-knapping.     1872  BAGEHOT  Phy- 
sics <$•  Pol.  (1876)  100  We  are  dealing  with  people  capable 
of  history. .  not  with  pre-historic  *flint-men.   1757  BRINDLEY 
in  Smiles  Engineers  (1874)  I.  146  A  new  *flint  mill  [in  the 
Potteries].    <7i8$j  MOORE  Sylfh's  Ball  viii.  29  Musical  flint- 
mills — swiftly  played  Byemn  hands— that ..  Gave  out,  at 
once,  both  light  and  sound.     1600  S.  NICHOLSON  Acolastus 
(1876)  36  And  as  I  story  my  *flint-mouing  wrong,  Weepe 
thou.    z86o  MOTLEY  Netherl.  I.  vi.  323  During  this  tedious 
*  flint-paring,  Antwerp,  .was  falling  into  the  hands  of  Philip. 
1891  D.  WILSON  Right  Hand  62  A  number  of  *flint-pits  . . 
near  Brandon.    1873  Miss  BRADDON  Sir.  $  Pilgr.  i.  viii.  92 
Her  small  economies,  her  domestic  cheese-paring  and  ''flint- 
skinning.    1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresback's  Husb.  m.  (1578)  137 
Take  *Flint  soote,  that  is  hard  dryed  vpon  a  Post  or  roofe, 
and  beate  it  into  powder.     1741  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Wall^ 
*Flint,or  Boulder-Walls,  are  frequently  used  in  divers  parts 
for  fence-walls.     1783  J.  SCOTT  Ep.  i  Garden  16  Where  . . 
-ough  flint-walls  are  deck'd  with  shells  and  ores.     1859  All 
'ear  Round  No.  32.  126  Turkish  *flint-wheat  is  one  of 


venomous. 


Flint  (flint),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans,  a.  To  fit 
(a  gun)  with  a  flint ;  to  furnish  or  provide  (a  person) 
with  a  flint  or  flints,  b.  To  pave  (ground)  with 

lints;  in  quot.^j. 

1803  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  II.  292  These  parties 

vill  parade  . .  and  then  be  completed  to  thirty-six  rounds 
.md  well  Hinted.  1816  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  146 
The  same  gun  .  .which  was  neither  cleaned  afresh  nor  even 
new  flinted.  1834  LANDOR  Exam.  Shaks.  Wks.  1846  II. 
276/1  The  groundwork  and  religious  duty  not  being  well 

ammer-beaten  and  flinted.  1848  J.  GRANT  Adv.  Aide.de-C. 
xxv,  Most  carefully  flinted  and  loaded. 

t  Flinted  (fli'nted),///.  a.  Ola.  [f.  FLINT  sb. 
+  -ED-;  cf.  WDz.  flinted  in  sense  2.] 

1.  Of  or  consisting  of  flint. 

1568  T.  HOWELL  Art.  Amitie  (1879!  32  Then  flinted  stones 
md  barked  tree.  .Shall  waile  my  wofull  hap  by  thee. 

2.  Hard,  cruel,  unfeeling. 

1583  STANYHURST  Aeneis  m.  (Arb.)  79  We  the  byrth  place 
etest  of  flinted  Vlisses.  1587  M.  GROVE  Pelops  ff  Hipp. 
1878)  35  Would  it  not  moue  a  frozen  heart  yea  flinted  for  to 
K»we. 

t  Flittered,  ppl.  a.  Obs.rare-1.    [Ifaflint- 
ared;  or  f.  FLINT  +  -EB  5  +  -ED  i.]     (See  quot.) 
1523  FITZHERB.  Ifnst.  §  34  Peeke  wheate  hath  a  red  eare 
.  and  oft  tymes  it  is  flyntered,  that  is  to  saye,  small  corne 
wrynkeled  and  dryed. 

Fli-ntful,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  FLINT  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
=  FLINTY  a. 

1376  R-  L[INCHE]  Diella  (1877)  65  Thinking  . .  shee  by  his 
bsence  might  at  length  intenerate  her  flintfull  hart. 
Flint-glass.  1.  A  pore  lustrous  glass,  now 
nade  from  a  composition  of  lead  oxide,  sand,  and 
Ikali;  originally  made  with  ground  flint  or  pebble 
s  the  siliceous  ingredient. 

1683  WORLIDGE  in  Houghton  Lett.  II.  42  A  Pipe  made  of 
Crystal,  or  Flint-Glass.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laooratoryl.  171 
"lint  Glass  is  of  the  same  general  kind  with  that  which  in 
ther  places  is  called  crystal  glass.  1832  G.  R.  PORTER 
°orcelainf,  Gl.  138  The  manufacture  of  flint  glass  was  first 
egun  in  England  in  the  year  1557.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc. 
•  i.  10  A  lens  of  crown-glass  will  have  a  longer  focus  than 
similar  one  of  flint-glass. 

1 2.  (with  a  and  //.)  A  vessel  or  other  article 
made  of  this  glass.  Ola. 

1675  Shane  MSS.  857.  18  Sept.,  Permission  to  Ravens- 
roft  to  export  flint  glasses,  .to  Ireland.  1708  Brit.  Apollo 
Vo.  57.  2/1  Two  Gentlemen  sitting  in  a  Tavern,  .heard  . . 
flint  Glass  Crack.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  280  A  glass- 
ouse  for  making  flint-glasses. 

3.  attrib. 

1683  WORLIDGE  in  Houghton  Lett.  1. 166  A  Syphon .  .made 
fa  Crystal  or  Flint-glass  Pipe.  1784  WATT  in  Phil.  Trans. 

jXXIV.  343  A  flint-glass  retort.     1831  BRF.WSTER  Ofticsix. 

J2  1  he  focal  length  . .  of  the  concave  flint-glass  lens.     1871 

tr.  ScMleifl  Spcctr.  Anal.  xix.  67  The  flint-glass  prism  is 

replaced  by  one  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 


FLINTY. 

Flintify  (fli-ntifai),  v.  [f.  FLINT  sb.  +  -(I}FY.] 
To  turn  to  flint.  Hence  Fli -mined///,  a.,  Pli'nti- 
fying  vbl.  sb.  or  ppl.  a. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ep.  447  There  is  no  partial  impreg. 
nation  nor  any  gradation  of  the  flintyfying  operation.  1880 
Y,\.f,<;KMORR Mary  Anerley  III.  iv.  62  Rugged  and  flintified 
knobs  and  edges  [of  oysters]. 

FlintleSS  (fli-ntles),  a.  [f.  FLINT  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  flint  or  flints. 

rtivSporting^Mag.  XXXVI.  273  One  of  Forsyth's  gun- 
locks,  which,  flintless,  goes  off  by  percussion.  1865  Reader 
22  Apr.  461/1  A  bed  of  comparatively  flintless  chalk  overlies 
one  with  many  flints. 

Fli-nt-lock.  [See  LOCK.]  a.  A  gun-lock  in 
which  a  flint,  screwed  to  the  cock,  is  struck  against 
the  hammer  and  produces  sparks  which  ignite  the 
priming  in  the  flash-pan.  Also  attrib.,  as  flint- 
lock gun,  musket,  b.  A  gun  fitted  with  this  lock. 

1683  SIR  JAS.  TURNER  Pallas  Annata  176  It  were  there- 
fore good,  that  for  the  half  of  the  Muskets  (if  not  for  them 
all)  flint-locks  were  made.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Mamtf.  Metal 
II.  89  The  soldiers  of  that  duchy  [Brunswick]  first  obtained, 
in  1687,  flint-locks,  instead  of  matchlocks.  1887  Whitaker's 
Almanack  541  The  old  flint-lock  musket  became  famous  in 
the  Peninsular  War  under  the  name  of  '  Brown  Bess*. 

Hence  Flint-locked  a.,  fitted  with  a  flint-lock. 

1885  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  684  The  long  flint-locked  rifle. 

Fli-iitstone.    [f.  FLINT  sb.  +  STONE.] 

1.  =  FLINT  sb.  i. 

ci}4o  Cursor  M.  20897  (Fairf.)  Soroufully  |>en  fel  he  doun 
In  liknes  of  flint-stane.  1375  Cantic.  de  Creatione  983  in 
Anglitt  I,  Out  of  be  flynt  ston  Mpyses  dede  ywis  water  out 
rennen.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxiii[i],  8  The  God  of  lacob 
. .  turned  . .  the  flynt  stone  in  to  a  sprynginge  well.  1855 
LONGF.  lliav>.  xxi.  64  And  the  earth  became  as  flint-stone. 

2.  =  FLINT  sb.  2,  3. 

ci4oo  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.so  Men  kutten  the  Braunches 
with  a  scharp  Flyntston.  c  1475  Piet.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
768/19  Silex,  a  flyntstone.  1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  \.  7,  I  haue 
hardened  my  face  like  a  flynt  stone.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Nicholay  s  I'oy.  iv.xxix.  151  Prometheus,  .was.  .the  firste 
that  stroke  fire  out  of  the  flint  stone.  1638  SANDERSON 
Serm.  II.  in  You  may  as  soon  squeeze  water  out  of  a 
flintstone.  1871  R.  KIIIS  tr.  Catullus  xxiii.  4  Each  for 
penury  fit  to  tooth  a  flint-stone. 

Flinty  (fli-nti),  a.    [f.  FLINT  sb.  +  -T  '.] 

1.  Of  or  consisting  of  flint ;  derived  from  flint. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  n.  i.  27  Let  ys  rcsolue  to  scale 

their  flinty  bulwarkes.  1714  GAY  Trivia  i.  12  Earth  from 
her  Womb  a  flinty  Tribute  pays.  1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess. 
447  Pieces  of  fossil  wood  have  been  found  penetrated  with 
flinty  matters.  zSip  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  I.  xi,  Each  purple 
peak,  each  flinty  spire,  Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  viii.  Sometimes  ..  flinty  sparks  from 
the  horse's  hoofs  outshone  the  daylight. 
b.  Full  of  flint-stones. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  599  The  gathering  up  of  Flints  in 
Flinty  Ground  . .  is  no  good  Husbandry.  1802  PLAYFAIR 
Illnstr.  HuttoH.  Th.  108  Such  a  body  of  flinty  gravel  as  is 
bund  about  Kensington. 

2.  Resembling  flint ;  a.  in  texture  or  in  colour. 
1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  90  Flinty  wheate ;  that 

:s,  if  yow  bite  a  come  asunder  witn  your  teeth,  yow  shall 
see  that  the  meale  of  it  is  of  a  darkish,  bley,  and  flinty 
colour.  1779  J.  MOORE  Vie^v  Soc.  Fr.  II.  fv.  57  Black 
.tones  of  a  flinty  texture.  1853  KANE  Crinnell  Exp.  xxx. 
1856)  258  We  had  to  quarry  out  the  blocks  [of  ice]  in  flinty, 
jlassy  lumps.  1859  [Szejiint-wheat,  FLINT  sb.  10]. 

b.  Having  the  characteristic  qualities  of  flint ; 
lard,  impenetrable,  rugged. 

1542  R.  COPLAND  Galyetfs  Terap.  A.  iij,  The  cause,  .that 
jefore  made  the  vlceres  harde  and  flynty.  1602  MARSTON 
Ant.  If  Mel.  I.  Wks.  1856  I.  17  The  (Untie  rocks  groand  at 
lis  plaints.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  357  Rough  upon 
he  flinty  Rock  he  lyes.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Monadnoc 
Vks.  (Bohn)  I.  435  The  country's  flinty  face,  Like  wax,  their 
ashioning  skill  betrays.  1871  BAKER  Nile  Tribitt.  xii.  202 
The  mare,  .scattering  the  rounded  pebbles . . from  her  flinty 
loofs.  1884  York  Herald  10  Aug.  7/2  All  the  new  grain 
:omes  to  hand  in  a  flinty  condition. 

3.  flg.  Of  a  person  or  his  heart :  Obdurate,  un- 
eeling,  hard-hearted.  (Cf.  stony.} 

1536  LA  TIMER  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  Serm.  tf  Rem.  (1845)372 
'f  his  heart  be  so  stony,  so  flinty.  1601  SHAKS.  Alls  Well 
v.  iv.  7  Gratitude  Through  flintie  Tartars  bosome  would 
jeepe  forth.  1795  BURKE  Th.  Scarcity  Wks.  1842  II.  250 
"he  flinty  heart  and  griping  hand  of  base  self-interest.  1829 
^ARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  !•  272  ^e  ourselves  have  known  the 
lintiest  men,  who  professed  to  have  wept  over  them.  1878 
Hiss  BRADDON  Often  Verd.  I.  ii.  29  *  Fathers  have  flinty 
leans',  retorted  Kenrick  lightly. 

quasi-rt/rV.     1580  LUPTON  Sivqila  72  Their  stonny  hartes 
re  so  flintie  harde. 
b.  Of  immaterial  things :  Hard  ;  harsh. 

1613  Uncasing  of  Machivils  Instr.  14  This  is  the  flinty 
ourse  of  this  pur  age.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  xvi.  (1851) 
03  The  gracious  . .  not  ruthlesse  and  flinty  ordinance  of 
nariage.  1888  Star  28  Nov.  2/5  Mr.  George  struck  out 
harp,  strong,  flinty  sentences. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  a.sflinty-lookinga.&). ;  flinty- 
learted  a.,  (a]  of  a  person:   Hard-hearted;  (/>) 
laving  a  hard  or  flint-like  core. 

1626  MASSINGER  Rom.  Actorm.  ii,  If  he  were  not  A  flinty- 
carted  slave,  he  could  not  use  One  of  his  form  so  harshly. 
845  LD.  CAMPBELL  Chancellors  (i  857)  V.  cxi.  192  The  flinty- 
earted  father  asked  what  settlement  was  to  be  made  upon 
is  daughter.    1860  All  Year  Round  No.  48.  515  Three 
inty-hearted  potatoes.    1890  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Aug.  7/2  A 
ark  flinty-looking  grain  rebounds  from  your  face. 
Hence  Fli-ntily  adv.,  in  a  flinty  manner ;  Pli'nti- 
ness,  the  quality  of  being  flinty. 
1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  362  When  there  is  an  vniuersall 
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tlintmesse  in  mens  hearts.  1840  DICKENS  OldC.  Shop  xi. 
Some  people  would  have  been  all  flintiness  and  granite. 
1871  PROCTOR  Light  Sc.  290  The  peculiar  grittim:-.s  ;uul 
flintintss  of  its  structure.  1879  Tinsley's  Mag.  XXIV.  35 
Her  aunt  was  a  flintily  just  woman. 

Flip  'vfiip)>  J/'.1  [?f.  FLIP  z>.,  with  the  sense  of 
1  whipping  up  *  into  froth.  Cf.  mod. Norman  patois 
fl*P>  phtippt*  cider  mixed  with  brandy  and  spices 
(Moisy  Diet,  du  Patois  NormantT),  which  is  prob- 
ably of  English  origin.  See  Skeat  in  Phil.  Soc. 
Trans.  1889.] 

•j- 1.  The  slimy  scum  rising  to  the  surface  of  salt- 
pans. Obs. 

1682  J.  COLLINS  Making  of  Salt  in  Eng.  31  The  shallow 
Pans.. are  left  open.. to  carry  away  the  Flip,  or  Slime  in 
Currents. 

2.  A  mixture  of  beer  and  spirit  sweetened  with 
sugar  and  heated  with  a  hot  iron.  (Cf.  egg-flip?) 

1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  in.  iv,  Thus  we  live  at  sea; 
eat  biscuit,  and  drink  flip.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  22, 
3/1  The  Gypsie  With  Flip  and  Geneve  got  most  Damnably 
Typsie.  1755  Mem.  Capt.  /'.  Drake  I.  xiii.  99  The  Sailors 
were  plentifully  supplied  with  their  favourite  Liquor  Flip. 
1820  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  23  (1822)  I.  180  With  oceans 
of  flip  and  grog.  1873  C.  D.  WARNER  Backlog  Stud.  16 
In  those  good  old  days  it  was  thought  best  to  heat  the 
poker  red  hot  before  plunging  it  into  the  mugs  of  flip. 

3.  Comb. :  flip-dog  (see  quot.  1836). 

1836  SMART,  Flip~dogt  an  iron  heated  to  warm  flip,  xSfix 
S.  JUDD  Margaret  u.  xi.  164  Warm  your  nose  with  Porter's 
flip-dog. 

Flip  (flip\  sb?    Also  7  phlip.     [f.  FLIP  z>.] 

1.  A  smart  stroke  or  blow,  a  fillip.     Alsoy?^. 

1692  LOCKK  Toleration  in.  iv.  105  A  Phlip  on  the  Fore- 
head., may  be  Penalty  enough.  1818  Sporting  Mag.  III. 
29  Newton  by  a  smart  left-handed  flip,  drew  the  claret  in 
profusion  from  his  mouth.  1884  BESANT  Dorothy  Forster 
II.  xiv.  64  The  rubs  and  flips  which  we  poor  women 
have  to  endure  from  harsh  masters. 

2.  A  sudden  jerk  or  movement ;  a  flash  or  flicker 
of  light. 

1821  HAGGART  Life(eA.  2)  23  Turning  towards  the  prad 
[i.  e.  horse]  Barney  made  a  very  unceremonious  flip  at  the 
bit.  1867^  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  yi(i88o)  225  This  sometimes 
will  require  seven  or  eight  'flips '..to  effect.  1873  G.  C. 
DAVIES  Mount.  <$•  Mere  xiii.  98  A  derisive  flip  of  their 
white  tails.  i88z  BLACKMORE  Christowell  xii,  Flips  of 
reflected  lightning  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  shone  upon 
the  roadway. 

fig.  z888  G.  MOORE  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  249  Madame 
Bovary,  with  the  little  pessimistic  flip  at  the  end  of  every 
paragraph,  is  the  most  personal  of  books. 

3.  =-  FILLIP  sb.  3, 

1881  BLACKMORE  Christowell  x\v\\t  I  must  have  a  flip  to 
my  system. 

Flip  (flip)»  a-1  dial,  and  U.S.  [f.  FLIP  v.  (sense 
5).]  a.  s.iv.  dial.  In  various  senses :  (see  quots.). 
b.  U.S.  Voluble. 

1847  HALLIWELL,  Flip.  .(3)  Nimble;  flippant.  Devon.  1863 
W.  BARNES  Dorset  Dial.  55  Flip^  very  kindly  or  friendly 
in  talking.  1888  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Wordbk. , 
Flip,  pliant,  flexible,  same  as  Limber.  1893  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Di$p.  13  Apr.,  She  was  disposed  to  be  flip  with  her 
tongue. 

tFlip,  «-2  pf-  the  vb. ;  cf.  FLICKY,  FLIG, 
FLIGGY,  FLISK,  FLETCH.] 

1723  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  6181/4  Stolen.. a.. Gelding.. with. . 
what  is  called  a  Flip  Tail. 

Flip  (flip)i  v.  [Prob.  onomatopoeic  ;  cf.  FILLIP  v. 
Not  in  Johnson,  Todd,  or  Webster  1864.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  into  motion  with  a  flip  or  fillip, 
to  'shoot';   to  toss  (a   coin)  with  a  flip.     Also 
absol.  To  flip  up  (?  U.S.) :  to  toss  up. 

1616  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  u.  iii.  200  As  when  your 
little  ones  Doe  twixt  their  fingers  flip  their  Cherry-stones. 
1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Sci.  xix.  122  When  it's  under  ques- 
tion, 'twere  as  good  flip  cross  and  pile,  as  to  dispute  for't. 
1839  THACKERAY  Major  Gahagan  i,  She.. would  flip  the 
rice  into  her  mouth  with  her  fingers.  1861  THORNBURY 
Turner  II.  123  Making  a  pellet  ofit,  and  flipping  it  into 
his  eye.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  iii.  (1880)  81  Flip  a  few 
bits  of  ground-bait  in.  1879  N.  Y.  Tribune  4  Oct.,  (Cent.) 
The  two  great  men  could  flip  up  to  see  which  should  have 
the  second  place.  1885  '  HUGH  CONWAY'  Family  Affair  I. 
xii.  229  Flipping  the  ash  from  his  cigarette. 

2.  =  FILLIPS.  2. 

1594  LYLY  Moth.  Bomb,  v.  iii,  Like  Ivie  he  her  fast  does 
hold.  .And  flips  her  too.  1676  D'URFEY  Mad.  Fickle^  v.  n, 
Sjrra,  you  shall  be  hufft  and  cufft,  and  flip'd  and  kick'd, 
Sirra,  if  you  talk  of  private  Rooms,  a  1695  WOOD  Life 
(1848)  188  Then  the  scholars  made  some  resistance  by 
flipping  them  on  the  cheek. 

8.  intr.  To  make  a  flip  or  fillip  with  the  fingers. 
Also  quasi  -trans.  To  give  a  flip  with  (the  finger). 

1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xxv,  He  revenges  himself  by 
flipping  at  their  ears.  1859  LANG  Wand.  Itidia  34  (  My 
heart  is  as  hard  as  this  rock,1  she  said,  flipping  her  finger 
against  the  granite. 

4.  trans.  To  move  or  throw  about  with  a  flip 
or  sudden  jerk. 

1712  STEELE  SPect.  No.  376  F  2  To  twirl,  flip  or  flirt  a 
Fan.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  vi.  (1880)  225  You  must 
.  .flip  your  fly  to  and  fro  to  shake  the  water  out  and  so  dry 
it  for  another  cast.  1884  Leeds  Mercury  Wkly.  Supp.  15 
Nov.  1/6  The  carriole-driver,  .is  seated  so  low  that  the  tail 
is  constantly  flipped  over  the  reins. 

6.  intr.  To  move  with  a  flip  or  jerk ;  to  step 
lightly  and  nimbly. 

1863  KINGSLEY  Water  Bab.  105  He.. began  flirting  and 
flipping  up  and  down  and  singing.  1881  BLACKMORF, 
Christowell  iv,  Still  there  were  lapses  in  the  vigilance  of 
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the  brook,  where  a  lady,  with  her  skirts  up,  might  flip 
through.  1886  Science  VII.  263  When  the  water  had 
disappeared,  eight  mackerel  were  found  flipping  about 
the  deck. 

6.  trans.  To  strike  smartly  and  lightly  (with  a 
whip,  or  the  like) ;  to  flick. 

1861  PYCROFT  Agony  Point  II.  iv.  45  Minnie  laughed  and 
flipped  her  old  friend  with  her  glove.  1863  W.BARNES  Dorset 
Dial.  55  Flick  or  Flip,  to  snap  lightly  with  a  whip.  1866 
R.  M.  BALLANTVNE  Shifting  Winds  viii.  (1881)  76  Taking 
up  his  whip.. and  flipping  the  toe  of  his  boot  with  it. 
b.  intr.  To  make  a  sharp  stroke  at. 

1893  S.  GRAND  Heavenly  Twins  (1894)  332  Viciously  flip- 
ping at  the  flowers,  as  he  passed,  with  the  stick  he  carried. 

7.  slang.  To  shoot  with  a  pistol,  etc. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Flip,  to  shoot.  1834  H. 
AINSWORTH  Rookwood  iv.  iii,  *  Flip  him,  Dick — fire  or  I'm 
taken,'  cried  King. 

Flipe  (ftoip),  sb.  north.  Also  6  flepe,  6-9  flype. 
[cf.  "D}\.Jlcb,Jlcp,  a  forehead- cloth  worn  by  women, 
\)&,Jlip  lap,  protruding  piece  (of  a  shirt,  etc.),  lip 
of  a  wound,  mod.Icel.  fiipi  a  horse's  lip ;  cf.  also 
next  vb.,  from  which  the  senses  in  2  are  derived.] 

1.  A  fold  or  flap  ;  the  flap  or  brim  of  a  hat. 
I53o  PALSGR.  552/2,  I  tourne  up  the  flepe  of  a  cap.     1571 

Wills  #  Inv,  N.  Counties  (Surtees)  I.  361,  Vj  cappes  w*h 
flypes  in  y°  neke  iiij  s.  a  1689  W.  CLELAND  Poems  (.1697)  12 
With  good  blew  Bonnets  on  their  Heads;  Which  on  the 
one  side  had  a  flipe,  Adorn'd  with  a  Tobacco  pipe.  1796 
W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  (ed.  2}  II.  319  Flipe  (of  a  hat);  the 
brim.  1828  BEWICK  Mem.  (1862)  38  In  what  king's  reign 
his  hat  had  been  made  was  only  to  be  guessed  at,  but  the 
flipes  ofit  were  very  large.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss. t 
Flipe,  the  brim  of  a  hat. 

2.  dial.  (See  quots.) 

1847  HALLIWELL,  Flipe,  a  flake  of  snow.  1892  North-untold. 
Gloss.,  Flipe,  Flype,  a  thin  piece,  a  piece  of  skin  torn  off. 
To  take  off  in  flypes,  is  to  take  off  in  thin  pieces. 

Hence  Flip(p)ed///.  a.,  having  a  flap. 

1886  Pall  Mall  G.  4  June  n/i  A  Jew,  in  a  flipped  hat  of 
mottled  straw. 

Flipe  (flaip),  "v>  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  flype,  flip. 
[?  f.  prec.  sb.  (which  however  is  not  recorded  so 
early)  ;  cf.  MDa../?f/)/£  to  skin.] 

1.  trans.  To  strip  off  (the  skin,  etc.);  to  peel, 
flay.  Also,  t  to  flipe  off.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

£•1400  Destr.  Troy  954  He.  .fflypit  of  the  fflese.  1724 
RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph.  iv.  i,  And  ten  sharp  nails .. Can  flype 
the  skin  o'  ye 'r  cheeks  out  o'er  your  chin.  1813  W.  LESLIE 
A$ric.  Surv.  Nairn  Gloss.,  To  Flyp,  to  ruffle  back  the 
skin.  1827  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm  d  210  Great  faulds  o' 
capper  an  were  flypit.  1892  Nortkumbld.  Gloss,  s.v.,  *Aa 
flyped  him'  figuratively  used,  means  '  I  robbed  or  stripped 
him'. 

t  2.  To  turn  up  or  down,  to  fold  back ;  also,  to 
turn  inside  out.  Also  with  up.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  552/2  I  flype  up  my  sieves,  as  one  dothe  that 
intendeth  to  do  some  thynge.  c  1538  LYNDESAY  Snpplic. 
97  Thair  faldingis  flappis  about  thair  feit,  Thair  laithlie 
fyning  furthward  flypit.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842) 
451,  I  used  often  to  flype  up  the  lids  of  my_  eyes.  1788 
E.  PICKEN  Poems  Gloss.,  Flype,  to  turn  outside  in.  1847 
HALLIWELL,  Flip  up,  to  turn  up  one's  sleeves. 

3.  Comb.,  flipe-wool  dial.  ( Hawick) : — skin-wool. 
Hence  Fliped///.  a.,  of  a  fleece  :  Torn  off  bodily. 
1888  Daily  News  10  Sept.  2/6  Wool,  .fliped  fleeces,  8;Jrf, 
t  Fli'perOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare. 

1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Coquette,  A  pratling  or  proud  gossip; 
a  risking,  or  fliperous  minx. 

Flip-flap  (fli'pflaep),  adv.tsb.  and  a.  [onomato- 
poeic reduplication  of  FLAP,  expressive  of  repeated 
oscillating  movement.] 

A.  adv.  With  a  repeated  flapping  movement. 
1583  STUBBES  Anat.  A  bus.  i.  (1879)  51  Then  they  goe 

flip-flap  in  the  winde.  1775  in  ASH.  1894  CROCKETT 
Raiders  35  Flounders  fried  in  oatmeal,  .with  their  tails 
jerking  Flip,  flap,  in  the  frizzle  of  the  pan. 

B.  sb. 

•fl.  Something  that  'goes  flip-flap*  (see  A.),  e.g. 
a  hanging  piece  of  cloth,  a  fan,  a  fly-flapper.  Obs. 

1529  SKELTOM  Elynour  Rummyng  514  Couer  thy  shap 
Wyth  sum  flyp  flap.  1598  FLORIO,  Ventaglio.  .a  flip  flap  or 
any  thing  to  make  wind  with.  1600  DEKKER  Old  Fortn- 
natus  in  Dodsl.  O.  PI.  (1816)  III.  127-8  If  I  hear  any 

fingHng  but  of  the  purse-strings  that  go  flip.  flap.. would 
were  turn'd  into  a  flip-flap  and  sold  to  the  butchers. 
1611  COTGR.,  Esi>entoirt  a  fanne,  flip-flap, 
t  2.  A  frivolous  woman :   =>LAPJ^.  9.  Obs~l 
1702  VANBRUGH  False  Friend  i,  The  light  airy  flipflap, 
she  kills  him  with  her  motions. 

3.  slang,  a.  '  A  kind  of  somersault  in  which  the 
performer  throws  himself  over  on  his  hands  and 
feet  alternately ' ;  also,  '  a  peculiar  rollicking  dance 
indulged  in  by  costers'  (Slang Diet.  1864).     b.  In 
sailors*  use  :  '  The  arm  '  (Barrere  &  Leland  1889). 
Cf.  FLIPPER^.2  2.   c.  A  kind  of  firework,  a  cracker. 

a.  1676  Character  Quack  Doctor^  He  danc'd  a  Saraband 
with  Flip-flaps,  and  Sommersets.  1727  GAY  Fables  x\.  31  The 
tumbler  whirles  the  flip-flap  round,  With  sommersets  he 
shakes  the  ground.  1764  GARUICK  in  G.  Colman,  Tun. 
Posth.  Lett.  (1820)  256  Flip  flaps,  and  great  changes  without 
meaning.  1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  xxxi.  324  This  .. 
iniquitous  world — a  world  of  flip-flaps  and  sumersets. 

C-  1885  Pall  MallG.  5  Nov.  4/1  To-night,  .the  sound 
of  the  obtrusive  and  saltatory  flip-flap  will  be  heard  in  the 
streets  of  Great  Britain. 

4.  U.S.  (  A  kind  of  tea-cake' (Farmer). 

1876  15i  SANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Bniterftvx.v\\\y  As  we  sat  over 
her  dough-nuts  and  flipflaps. 


C.  adj.  That  '  goes  flip-flap  *  (see  A.). 

1841  lilacfav.  Mag.  I.  635  Music,  .with,  .butterfly  flip-flap 
flights,  and  die-away  cadences.  1888  Spectator  7  July  934 
That  easy  imitation  of  French  flip-flap  brush  work  which  is 
so  fashionable  at  the  present  time. 

Hence  Pli'p-flap  v. 

1599  NASIIK  LfHtcn  Stuffe  Wks.  (GrosarO  V.  255  The 
sly  sheepe-biter.  .summer  setted  &  flipt  flapt  it  twenty 
times  aboue  ground.  1894  HALL  CAISK  Manxman  \\.  XIL 
245  Nancy  Joe  went  flip-Happing  upstairs. 

Flip-flop  (flimp(npp),  sb.  [onomatopoeic  redu- 
plication ;  cf.  prec.  and  FLOP.]  In  nonce-uses  : 
a.  The  <  flap  '  of  the  ear.  b.  The  sound  of  a 
regular  footfall. 

1661  K.  W.  Conf.  Ckarac.,  Informer  (1860)  47  We  will 
stop  the  mishapen  hols  widdowed  of  their  flip-flops,  .least 
there..  still  he  retaine  also  too  much  of  the  faculty  of 
enterance.  1889  J.  K.  JEROME  Three  Mew  in  Boat  168 
When  he  heard  the  regulation  flip-flop  approaching. 

Flippancy  (fli'pansi).  [f,  FLIPPANT:  SCC-ANCY.] 
The  quality  of  being  flippant  ;  esp.  disposition  to 
trifle,  frivolity  ;  occas.  in  earlier  use,  Volubility. 

1746  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  (1834)  II.  clxix.  176 
The  famous  orator  Henley  is  taken  up  for  treasonable 
flippancies.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Joiim.  France  I.  8  It  filled 
up  my  notions  of  French  flippancy  agreeably  enough.  1807 
tr.  Goede's  Trav.  II.  183  A  continued  flippancy  of  chit- 
chat in  the  boxes.  x8o8  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  15  He..  with 
asperity  and  flippancy  adverted  to  a  remarkable  case  I  had 
written  on  nearly  two  years  back.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours 
in  Library  (1892)  I.  vii.  268  Effeminate  prejudices  and 
mere  flippancies  draped  in  elaborate  rhetoric.  1882  Miss 
BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  I.  ii.  64  Why,  Jessie,  you  are  generally 
the  very  essence  of  flippancy. 

Flippant  (fli'pant),  a.  Also  7  flippent.  [app. 
f.  FLIP  v.  (sense  5).  Cf.  FLIP  a.  used  dial,  in  senses 
r  and  2  below  ;  an  ablaut-var.  of  the  root,  with 
related  meaning,  occurs  in  ON.fleipr  babble.^^a 
rSw.  dial.  _/&/#)  to  talk  foolishly. 

The  suffix  may  possibly  be  an  alteration  of  the  ME.  ppl. 
ending  -inde  -ING'-*,  or  the  word  may  have  been  formed  in 
i6th  c.  on  the  analogy  of  ppl.  adjs.  in  -ANT,  such  as  the 
heraldic  t 


. 

Nimble,  moving  lightly  or  alertly;  easily 
moved  or  managed,  light  to  the  hand  ;  pliant, 
flexible,  limber.  Obs. 

1622  MABBB  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  D*Atf.  i.  73  It  is  a 
bird  of  the  flippantst  wing,  which  as  it  moueth  with  most 
nimblenesse,  so  it  doth  the  greatest  mischiefe.  1677  EARL 
ORRERY  Art  of  War  26  Targets,  though  very  flippent  ones, 
have  not  only  resisted  the  Push  of  the  Pikes,  but  also  [etc.], 
Ibid.  27  The  Pike,  .is  carried  tapering,  to  poise  it  the  better, 
and  thereby  renders  it  the  more  flippent  for  those  who  use 
it.  1895  Windsor  Mag.  July  21  'She  weer  flippant  on  'er 
feet  that  night,  .an'  tored  hon  as  fast  as  a  wind-hover.' 

1  2.  Of  the  tongue  :  '  Nimble  *,  voluble.  Hence 
of  persons  :  Ready  in  the  use  of  words,  speaking 
freely,  fluent,  talkative,  voluble.  Of  conversation 
or  discourse  :  Fluent,  sparkling.  Obs. 

1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fooles  v.  i,  As  for  your  mother,  she 
was  wise,  a  most  flippant  tongue  she  had.  a  1677  BARROW 
Serm.  I.  157  It  becoming  them  not..  to  be  dumpish  ..  but 
.  .pleasantly  flippant  and  free  in  their  speech.  1677  MIEGE 
Eng.-Fr.  Diet.,  A  flippant  discourse,  un  discours  conlant. 
1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  247  r  9  An  excellent  Anatomist 
has  promised  me  to  dissect  a  Woman's  Tongue,  and  to 
examine  whether  there  may  not  be  in  it  certain  Juices, 
which  render  it  so  wonderfully  voluble  or  flippant,  a  1784 


good  and  the  conversation  flippant. 

fb.  In  bad  sense:  Impertinently  voluble.  (Cf.  4.) 

1677  MIEGE  Eng-.-Fr.  Diet.,  A  flippant  and  forward 
woman,  nne  coquet*  nne  libertine.  1727  GAY  Fables  xii. 
18  The  husband's  sullen,  dogged,  shy,  The  wife  grows 
flippant  in  reply. 

f  3.  Sportive,  playful,  Obs. 

1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  260  F  i,  I  am  now  as.  .flippant  if 
I  see  a  pretty  Woman,  as  when  in  my  Youth.  1719  D'URFEY 
Pills  (1872)  VI.  156  Like  Love's  sprightly  Goddess  she's 
flippant  and  gay.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  315  The  squirrel, 
flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play^. 

4.  Displaying  unbecoming  levity  in  the  considera- 
tion of  serious  subjects  or  in  behaviour  to  persons 
entitled  to  respect. 

1724  WATERLAND  Farther  V'ind.  Wks.  IV.  12  It  very  ill 


J.  Howe  \.  (1863)  ii  That.,  peculiarity,  which  a  flippant  and 
superficial  philosophy  has  sometimes  charged  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  blemish.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xix,  The 
flippant  contempt  with  which  the  guests  regarded  her  uncle. 
1877  MRS.  FORRESTER  Mignon\.  251  The  flippant  way  in 
which  she  has  treated  his  attentions. 

5.  absol.  passing  into  sb.  A  flippant  person. 
In  first  quot.  Richardson  seems  to  have  thought  the  word 
was  of  It.  origin,  and  fabricates  a  pseudo-It,  plural. 

[1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  VI.  Ixxviii.  291  It  concerns  me, 
however,  not  a  little,  to  find  our  affair  so  generally  known 
among  the  Flippanti  of  both  sexes.]  1791  COWPER  Jndgm. 
Poets  22  They  gentle  called,  and  kind  and  soft  The  flippant 
and  the  scold.  1835  Fraser's  Mag.  XII.  269  The  flippants 
and  pragmatics  who  infest  all  the  highways  of  society.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  ex,  The  stern  were  mild  when  thou  wert 
by,  The  flippant  put  himself  to  school  And  heard  thee. 

Hence  Pli-ppantly  adv.,  in  a  flippant  manner; 
Fli-ppantness,  the  quality  of  being  flippant. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Flippantness.  1758  H.  WALPOLE  Lett. 
H.  Mann  (1834)  III.  cccxxii.  268  It  is  time  for  me  to  check 
my  pen  that  asks  so  flippantly.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an. 
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FLIPPER. 

1774  (1816)  II.  298  note,  Mrs.  Thrale  asked  him  somewhat 
flippantly, '  Why  do  you  put  him  up  in  the  counting-house  I 
1817  I.  GlLCHRIST  intellect.  Patrim.  84  The  fllppantness  of 
French  philosophers.  i88oG.  MEREDITH  Trae-Ctm.  (1881) 
49  Flippantly  tapping  at  the  doors  of  thought. 

t  Flrpper, sl>. '  Ots.ran—1.  In  4  fliper.  \\. 
FLIP  ».  +  -EB  '.]  A  flippant  and  unreliable  person. 

c  1400  tn/o'j  Morals  in  Cxw  AT.  App.  iv.  7.  1669  For- 
sob  flipers  and  alle  fals  Haters  I  rede  sore  )>ou  Be. 

Flipper  (fli-pM)» **•*  [f-  Fup  v- +  ~EB  " 

limb  used  to  swim  with;  e.g.  any  limb  in  a  turtle ;  in 

a  seal  or  walrus,  esp.  the  fore-limb ;  the  fore-limb  of 

a  cetacean;  the  wing  of  a  penguin;  the  fin  of  a  fish. 

1822  MAN-BY  Voy.  Greenland  39  The  fore  paws  or  nippers 


2.  trans/.  The  hand. 

1831  MARRYAT  ff.  Forster  xlii,  I  like  to  touch  the  flipper 
of  one  who  has  helped  to  shame  the  enemy.  1840  BARHAM 
Ingol.  Leg.,  St.  Gengulphus  xx,  They  cut  off  his  '  flippers  , 
As  the  Clerk,  very  flippantly,  term'd  his  fists.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-it,  s.  v.,  The  boatswain's  mate  exulted  in 
having  '  taken  a  lord  by  the  flipper '. 

3.  Theat.  '  Part  of  a  scene,  hinged  and  painted 
on  both  sides,  used  in  trick  changes  '  (Farmer). 

4.  U.S.   =  FLAPJACK  (Cent.  Diet.). 
B.  Comb.,  as,  flipper-like  adj. 

1880  P.  H.  EMERSON  Eng.  Idylls  133  Holding  their 
shaking  sides  with  their  brawny  flipper-like  hands. 

Fli'pper-de-flapper.  Obs.  exc.dial.  [Echoic.] 
(See  quot.  1847). 

1640  King  qpoore  North.  Man  36  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV. 
307,  I  nere  saw  such  a  flipper  de  flapper  before.  1847 
HALLIWELL,  Flipper-dr-flafper,  noise  and  confusion  caused 
by  show.  Sussex. 

Flipperty-flopperty    (fli-pMtiifiVrpaiti),   a. 

That  '  goes  flip-flop' ;  loose,  danglir.fj. 

1859  SALA  Tu>.  round  Clock  (1861)  83  She  is  a  gaunt, 
awkward  girl,  in  a '  flibberty-flobberty  hat.  1869  TROLLOPE 
He  kneiv,  etc.,  xii,  He  had  . .  one  of  those  flipperty-flop- 
perty  things  on  his  head,  that  the  butcher-boys  wear 

Flippery  (fli-peri).    rare. 

fl.  =FKIPPEKY. 

a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Wit  -without  M.  n.  v,  If  I  be  brought 
..to  carry. .any  gentle  Lady  of  the  Laundry,  .behinde  my 
gelding,  with  all  her  Streamers,  Knapsacks,  Glasses,  Gu« 
gawes,  as  if  I  were  a  running  flippery. 

2.  Flippancy. 

1819  Metropolis  III.  86  He  had  a  flippery  in  writing,  et 
voila  tout.  1863  OUIDA  Heldin  Bondage  I.  vi.  131 '  Mustn't 
she  be  a  horrid,  heartless,  little  bit  of  flippery?' 

t  Fli'ppet.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FLIP  ;  cf.  FLAPPET.] 
A  narrow  streamer. 

1640  PARKINSON  Tfteat.  Bot.  291  With  a  long  peece  or 
flippet  as  it  were,  at  one  side  of  the  top. 

Flird,  sb.  Sc.  [Possibly  repr.  GE..fltard  trifle : 
see  FLERD.  But  cf.  T)u.  Jlarrlen  splinters,  shivers.] 
'  Anything  that  is  thin  and  insufficient,  as  a  thin 
piece  of  cake,  board,  etc.' ;  '  any  thing  viewed  as 
a  gaudy  toy';  in  plural,  'worn-out  clothes', 
'  vain  finery '  (Jam.). 

1788  E.  PICKEN  Poems  62  Thae  flirds  o'  silk,  brought 
owre  the  seas. 

t  Flird,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  flyrd.  [Of  obscure 
origin  ;  cf.  FLEEE  ».]  intr.  1  To  sneer,  gibe. 

Jamieson  has  the  senses  '  to  bounce,  brag,  also  to  flirt '  as 
current  in  modern  Sc.  use. 

1500-20  DL-NBAR  Poems  Ivii.  9  Sum  flyrdis  ;  sum  feyn}eis  ; 
and  sum  flattiris. 

t  Fli'rdom.  Obs.  Sc.  In  6  flyr-,  7  flirdom(e. 
[?  Connected  with  prec.]  Bounce,  bluster,  pre- 
tence ;  also,  a  braggart. 

c  1450  HENRYSON  Poems  (1865!  142  Schir  Tod,  tak  ye  the 
flyrdome,  and  the  fon,  I  haif  respite  ane  yeir.  c  1500 
Auchinleck  Chron.  (1819)  15  ban  baj  come  with  a  flyrdome 
&  said  bat  baj  come  for  na  III  of  him  ne  his  childer.  1508 
KENNEUIK  ffytingw.  Dimbar  494  A  myten,  full  of  flyting, 
[the]  flyrdom  lyke.  a  1605  MONTGOMERY  Flyting  w>.  Pol- 
ivart  90  Foule  flirdome  wanfucked,  tersell  of  a  taide  ! 

Flire,  flirr(e,  obs.  ff.  FLEER  v. 

Flirt  (flail),  sb.  Also  6  flirte,  flyrt,  7  flert, 
6-8  flurt,  (7  flurte).  [f.  next.] 

tl.  A  smart  tap  or  blow,  a  rap,  fillip.  (Also 
J%i).  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

157.7  BRETON  Flourish  upon  Fancy  iGrosart)  18/1  Thus 
euene  one  would  haue  a  flyrt,  ere  I  could  get  out  free 
1611  FLETCHER  Pilgrim  in.  iii,  One  Hurt  at  him,  and  then 
I  am  for  the  voyage.  1-1691  Bagford  Ball.  (1878)  App., 

fll  give  you  a  good  flurt  on  the  Ear.     1855  E.  WAUCU 

c?"£  7j%  (l85?'  *9  Aw  caren''  a  flirt  abeawt  it.  1888 
Sltejffield  Gloss.,  fhrt,  a  slight  blow  or  fillip  with  the  thumb 
and  finger. 

2.  A  sudden  jerk  or  movement,  a  quick  throw  or 
cast,  a  darting  motion.     Of  wind  :  A  gust. 
c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  vii.  119  Out  with  your  blades 

/  ««"  3  2"?  and  a  Crash'  l666  S™«STOWE Spir.  Chyn 
(16681  1 16  As  weak  as  the  Grashoppers  who  give  only 
a  small  flirt  upwards,  and  then  fall  down  to  the  Ear  £ 
again.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  ,„.  15  There  may  be  some- 
times some  small  flurts  of  a  Westerly  Wind  on  these 
Coasts.  ,711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  ,02  r  5  The  next  Motfon 
is  that  °f  unfurling  the  Fan,  in  which  are  comprehended 
several  'ttle  Flirts  and  Vibrations.  ,789  G.  WH.TE  Sel- 
Corne  xl.  (1853!  140  Hedge-sparrows  have  a  remarkable 
fl.rt  with  their  wings.  1830  N.  S.  WHEATON  Jml.  205  He 
..tosses  out  his  arm  with  a  flirt  and  a  flourish  1860 
HUGHES  TtmBrmm  at  O.rf.  in  Macm.  Mae.  II.  58  With 
ajoyfiil  squeak  and  flirt  of  his  hind-quarters  in  the  air 
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f  3.  A  smart  stroke  of  wit,  a  joke,  a  jest ;  a  gibe, 
jeer,  scoff.  Obs. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Efli.  v.  4  Vayne  flirtes 
and  lestes.  1613  SIR  E.  HoBY  Couuter-snarU  21  His  next 
flurte  is  at  my  wilt,  a  1655  mAnecd.  $  Trad.  (Camden)  24 
She  had  a  flurt  at  them  presently,  a  1713  ELLWOOD  Auto- 
Mot.  101  He  would  sometimes  . .  cast  out  a  jesting  Flurt  at 
met  1726  SWIFT  Lett.  Wks.  1841  II.  584  Open  reproaches, 
jesting  flirts  and  contumelious  terms. 

t  b.  Of  a  person  :  One  who  rnocks  or  finds  fault. 

1602  W.  BAS  Sword  f,  Buckler  xlv,  The  prescise  flirts  of 
eu'ry  trades-mans  stall  Whose  busie  tongues.. defiles  Our 
honest  sort  with  vomited  reviles. 

f  4.  A  fickle,  inconstant  person. 

1577  BRETON  Flourish  upon  Fancy  (Grosart)  8/1  Fie _on 
thee  Fancie,  flatteryng  flyrt.  1689  T.  PLUNKET  Char.  Gd. 
Commander  2  Nor  is  he  one  that's  Valiant  at  a  spurt ;  No, 
no,  he's  far  from  being  such  a  flurt. 

t  5.  A  woman  of  a  giddy,  flighty  character  ;  a 
pert  young  hussey'  (!•)•__ 


cholerick  slut.  1623  B.  JONSON  Time  Vind.  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
636/1  To  salute  the  Skirts  Of  her,  to  whom  all  Ladies  else 
are  Flirts.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  84  r  3  My  aunt 
told  me  she  was  a  forward  flirt.  1774  W.  WHITEHEAD  Song 
forRanelagh,  Plays  ff  Poems  II.  224  Ye  belles,  and  ye  flirts, 
and  ye  pert  little  things,  Who  trip  in  this  frolicsome  round, 
f  b.  A  woman  of  loose  character. 
1600  BRETON  Pasquits  Fool's-cap  22/2  Call'd  a  Foolish 
flirt  When  all  the  world  is  witnesse  to  her  shame.  1676 
ETHEREDCE  Man  of  Mode  n.  i.  (1684)  17  An  idle  Town  Flurt, 
with  a  painted  Face.  1703  THORKSBY  in  Kay's  Lett.  (1718) 
328  A  Flurt,  a  light  House-wife. 

6.  One  who  flirts,  or  plays  at  courtship,   a.  Said 
of  a  woman. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  I.  ii.  8  She  was  not  one  of  those 
flirts  .  .who  would  give  pain  to  a  person  that  deserved  to  be 
well-treated.  1782  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  to  R.  Acade- 
micians v.  Wks.  1812  I.  24  How  else  could  he  have  caught 
that  handsome  flirt?  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  $  Prej. 
viii.  (1813)  202  A  flirt  too,  in  the  worst  and  meanest  degree 
of  flirtation.  1880  WEBB  Goethe's  Faust  m.  viii,  To  bend 
the  dainty  little  flirt  To  be  conformable  to  your  commands. 
b.  Said  of  a  man. 

a  1732  GAY  Distress'd  Wife  n.  Wks.  (1772)  293  A  flirt, 
One  who  gives  himself  all  the  airs  of  making  love  in  public. 
1863  OUIDA  Held  in  Bondage  I.  xii.  274  Sabretasche  had 
an  universal  reputation  as  a  most  unscrupulous  flirt. 
C.  A  person  to  flirt  with. 

1779  Genii.  Mag.  XLIX.  357  The  General  [Howe]  has 
found  another  Desdemona  at  Philadelphia,  .who  is  now  his 
Excellency's  flirt,  a  1817  JANE  AUSTEN  Lady  Susan  vii. 
(1879)  217  When  I  have  inspired  him  with  greater  respect  for 
me.. he  maybe  an  agreeable  flirt.  1848 THACKERAY  \'an. 
Fair  xxv,  General  Tufto  is  a  great  flirt  of  mine. 

7.  Watch-making.  '  A  lever  or  other  device  for 
causing  sudden  movement  of  mechanism'  (Written). 

1786  Trans.  Soc.  Enconrag.  Arts  IV.  175  The  usual  way 
of  discharging  the  chime  is  by  a  flirt.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN 
Watch  ff  Cfackm.  124  The  independent  seconds  hand  is 
generally  discharged  by  a  flirt  taking  into  a  pinion. 

8.  Comb.,  as  flirt-wort  (see  quot.). 

1882  FRIEND  Devon  Plant-n.,  Flirtwort,  Pyrethrum 
Parthenium,  a  name  apparently  nearly  died  out,  but  which 
was  common  in  South  Devon  some  years  ago  as  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Feverfew. 

Flirt  (fl5.it),  v.  Also  6  flyrtt,  6-8  flurt,  7  flert. 
[Onomatopoeic;  cf. flick, flip, flerk,  spurt,  squirt.] 

1.  trans.  To  propel  or  throw  with  a  jerk  or 
sudden  movement ;  often,  to  propel  by  a  blow  from 
the  finger-nail  released  from  the  thumb.  Also  with 
away,  off,  out.  Cf.  FILLIP  v.  I. 

1583  STANYHURST  Aetieis  in.  (Arb.)  84  Scylla  . .  lurcketh, 
Close  and  slilye  spying,  too  flirt  thee  nauye  to  rock  bane. 
1602  DEKKER  Satiromastix  Wks.  1873  1 . 235  Tis  thy  fashion 
to  flirt  inke  in  everie  mans  face.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  vi. 
88  A  little  wand  That  bended  end  to  end,  and  flerted  from 
the  hand  Farre  off  itself  doth  cast.  1710  SWIFT  Tatler  No. 
238  p  3  That  Sprinkling  which  some  careless  Quean  Flirts 
on  you  from  her  Mop.  1735  J.  MOORE  Columbarium  5 
To  keep  'em  from  flirting  the  Grain  over  on  the  Floor.  1812 
G.  COLMAN  fir.  Grins,  Lady  of  Wreck  I.  xviii,  Flirting  his 
sweet  and  tiny  shower  Upon  a  milk-white  April  flower.  1875 
DARWIN  Insecti-t.  PI.  xvii.  406  Minute  particles  of  glass  . . 
disappeared  so  suddenly  that  I  thought  I  had  flirted  them 
off.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  11.  xviii, '  I  don't  care  what 
you  call  it ',  said  Mab,  flirting  away  her  thimble. 

b.  \Yith  immaterial  0£/. ;  esp.  to  blurt  out  (some- 
thing spoken). 

1641  I'ox  Borealis  Dj,  Then  the  Foole,  he  flirts  out  his 
folly.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Rich.  11,  cccxli,  The 
Arch-Bishop  still  Flirting  Divinitie  against  the  Throne. 
1652  Ne-Msfr.  Lviv-Countr.  ii  If  carping  Momes  shall  flurt 
in  Podex's  face  A  Flout,  to  blur  his  Matter  with  Dis- 
grace. l889MAKKTwAlN(Clemens)l'<tx/t«O^.  K.Arthur 
(Tauchn.)  II.  51  Of  course  I  whet  up  now  and  then  and  flirt 
out  a  minor  prophecy. 

\  2.  To  give  (a  person)  a  sharp,  sudden  blow  or 
knock  ;  to  rap,  strike.  Cf.  FILLIP  v.  2. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  4-  M.  (1631)  III.  xii.  881/1  Flirting  him 
vnder  the  chin,  and  on  the  eares.  1611  COTCR.,  Nasarder, 
to  fillip ;  to  rap,  or  flirt,  on  the  nose.  1631  QUARLES  Samson 
Poems  (1717)  327  Some  gibe  and  flout  him  . .  Whilst  others 
flurt  him  on  the  starting  lips. 

3.  To  give  a  brisk,  sudden  motion  to ;  to  flick. 
Also  with  out.  up.  To  flirt  a  fan :  to  open  and 
close  it  with  a  jerk,  to  wave  it  smartly. 

1665  EARL  DORSET  To  all  you  Ladies  viii,  Whilst  you  . . 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man  To  kiss  your  hand  or 
flirt  your  fan.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  I.  343  She  . . 
flirted  her  fan  with  such  a  fury.  1761  MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN 


FLIRTATIOUS. 

Sidney  Bidulph  II.  62  One  of  the  windows  was  already  up, 
and  I  Hurled  up  the  other.  1798  BLOOMFIKLD  Partner  s  Kay, 
Summer^  The  small  dust-colour'd  beetle  .  .  flirts  his  filmy 
wings,  and  looks  around.  1834  R.  MUDIE  Brit.  Birds  1 1841) 
I  ii  In  those  birds  which  have  a  habit  of  flirting  up  the 
tail.  1855  BROWNING  Lovers'  Quarrels,  Teach  me  to  flirt  a 
fnn'As  the  Spanish  ladies  can.  1855  SMF.DLEY  //.  Corerdale 
iv.  20  Harry  again  impatiently  flirted  the  whip  over  the  ears 
of  'My  Old  Aunt  Sally'.  1893  R.  KIPLING  Many  Invent. 
229  He  flirted  the  dinghy  round  the  big  ship. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  Of  a  turkey-cock  :  To  set  up 
its  feathers.    rare~ '. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  iii.  186  If  you  had  but  rusht 
and'nurted  like  a  Turky  cocke. 

1 4.  a.  intr.  To  turn  up  one's  nose ;  hence,  to 
sneer,  gibe,  scoff  at.  Also  of  the  nostrils  :  To  be 
turned  up  or  dilated,  as  if  sneering  (the  earliest  re- 
corded use),  b.  trans.  To  sneer  or  scoff  at,  flout 
(not  clearly  distinguishable  from  fig.  use  of  2).  Obs. 

a.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  23  They  haue  . . 
nosethrlUes  flyrtting*  vpwarde  &  wyde.     1603  FLORIO  Mon- 
taigne 1. 1.  165  Diogenes .. in .  .rowhng  of  his  tub,  and  flurt- 
ing  [Fr.  hochant  du  nez\  at  Alexander.     1615  G.  SANDYS 
Trav.  27  Derided,  and  flurted  at  by  diuers  of  the  baser 
people,    a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  I.  63  Mr.  Jones,  .could 
not  forbear  flirting  at  him,  as — 'Come,  Mr.  Deputy  Attorney, 
what  have  you  to  say  now '  ? 

b.  1593  NASHE  4  Lett.  Confut.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  211 
Titius  shall  not  vpbraid  Caius  . .  nor  Zoylus  anie  more  flurt 
Homer.     1621  FLETCHER  Pilgrim  i.  i,  I'le  not  be  foold  nor 
flurted.     1686  CatJiolic  Representer  II.  73  You  that  fleer, 
and  flurt,  and  blaspheme  Everything  you  do  not  understand. 

5.  intr.  To  move  with  a  jerk  or  spring ;  to  spring, 
dart.  Of  a  winged  creature  :  To  take  short  quick 
flights.  Also  with  about,  away,  up. 

1583  STANYHURST  Aeneis  I.  (Arb.)  31  Lyke  bees  . .  That 
flirt  in  soonbeams.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  xx.  i.  35  It 
wil  leape  &  flurt  in  the  handling,  .against  their  faces.  1680 
Tom  ft  WillqQmRoxb.  Hall.,  Three  or  four,  .did  flirt  away. 
1697  DAMPIER  }'oy.  I.  148  In  flurting  about  (as  all  Fish  will 
when  first  taken).  11800  COWPER  tr.  Milton's  Damon 
144  The  sparrow  . .  Flirts  here  and  there,  and  late  returns 
to  rest.  i8u  J.  FLINT  Lett.  Amer,  234  The  velocity  of 
every  plunge  made  her  long  loose  hair  flirt  up  as  if  [etc.]. 
1841  R.  B.  PEAKE  Court  f,  City  n.  i.  (Stage  direction),  As 
he  approaches  nearer,  she  flirts  from  him.  1887  STEVENSON 
Treas.  Franchard  vi,  With  the  tails  of  his  nignt-shirt  flirt- 
ing as  he  turned.  1890  Gloucester  Gloss.  8.  v.,  'The  paper 
must  have  flirted  into  the  fire,' 

t  6.  fig.  To  flit  inconstantly  from  one  object  to 
another.  Obs. 

1578  T.  PROCTOR  Gorg.  Gallery  (1814)  133  Did  love  you 
inlrap? . .  That  now  you  be  flurting,  and  will  not  abide. 
1707  J.  STEVENS  tr.  Quevedo's  Com.  Wks.  (1709)  348  Do  not 
flirt,  or  fly  from  one  thing  to  another. 

7.  To  play  at  courtship ;  to  practise  coquetry ; 
to  make  love  without  serious  intentions.  Often, 
to  flirt  with  (a  person)  ;  also  in  indirect  passive. 

1777  GARRICK  Prol.  Shericlan's  Sch.  Scand.,  If  Mrs.  B. 
will  still  continue  flirting.  1793  EARL  BUCHAN  Anon,  ttf 
Fugit.  Ess.,  (1812)  261  You  see  them  ..  flirting  with  the 
beauties  of  the  day.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  258  Every 
man  likes  to  flirt  with  a  pretty  girl,  and  every  pretty 

firl  likes  to  be  flirted  with.     1863  OUIDA  field  in  Bondage 
,  viii.  192  Scores  of  military  men,  who  flirted  more  des- 
perately and  meant  less  by  it  than  any  fellows  in  the  room. 
b.  To  play,  toy,  trifle  with  (something). 

1859  DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities  n.  v.  Occasionally  flirting 
with  some  lighter  document.     1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr. 
Claudius  ii,  Claudius  was  flirting  with  his  fancies,  and 
drawing  pretty  pictures  in  the  smoke. 

C.  trans.   =  to flirt  with.    rare~^. 
1801  MOORE  Wks.  T.  Little,  To  Rosa  iii.  9  Do  you  thus 
seek  to  flirt  a  number? 

Flirtable  (fla-Jtab'l),  a.  [f.  FLIBT  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  is  ready  to  flirt  or  be  flirted  with. 

1860  W.  COLLINS  Worn.  White  I.  vi.  22  A  flirtable,  dance- 
able,  small-talkable  creature  of  the  male  sex.     1888  Pall 
Mull  G.  18  Feb.  5/2  One  hundred  and  fifty  ladies,  .of  whom 
seventy-five  per  cent,  are  'flirtable1. 

Flirtation  (flait^'-Jan).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ATION.] 
fl.  'A  quick,  sprightly  motion.     A  cant  word 

among  women'  (J.)  ;  in  quot.  attrib.    Obs.~l 
1737  POPE  Let.  in  Style  of  Lady  Wks.  1886  X.  262  A  muslin 

flounce,  made  very  full,  would  give  one  a  very  agreeable 

Flirtation-air. 

2.  The  action  or  behaviour  ofa  flirt;  f  flighty 
or  giddy  behaviour,  frivolity ;  the  action  of  playing 
at  courtship. 

1718  CIBBER  Non-juror  n,  You  know  I  always  loved  a 
little  flirtation.  1745-6  MRS,  DELANY  Let.  to  Mrs.  Daves 
in  Life  $  Corr.  i  Feb.  II.  418  The  sobriety  of  my  own 
dwelling  is  much  pleasanter  to  me  than  all  the  flirtations  of 
the  world.  1814  JANE  AUSTEN  Mans/.  Park  I.  xvii.  335 
Becoming  soon  too  busy  with  his  play  to  have  time  for  more 
than  one  flirtation.  1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly 
vi,  The  great  art  of  flirtation. 
b.  transf.  axiAfig. 

1791  Dn.  LEEDS  Pol.  Mem.  (1884)  202  The  flirtations  were 
seriously  renewed  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Ld.  Loughborough. 
1819  BVRON  Juan  i.  ccv,  Thou  shall  not  . .  Commit — flirta* 
tion  with  the  muse  of  Moore. 

Hence  Plirta'tional  a.,  pertaining  to  flirtation  ; 
Flirta-tlonless  a.,  devoid  of  flirtation  ;  having  no 
opportunity  of  flirting. 

1862  Sat.  Rev.  XIII.  327/2  The  flirtational  element  and 
its  kindred  infinitesimal  phases.  1880  OUIDA  Moths  vi.  66 
Flirtationless,  unenvied,  unregarded. 

Flirtations  .flaJt^-Jas),  a.     [f.  FLIRTATION  ; 
see  -ous.] 
a.  Of  persons  :  Given  to  flirtation,  inclined  to  flirt. 


FLIRTED. 

1834  CIKSS  MORLKV  Dacrt  I.  vi.  ij2  Match-making 
mothers,  flirtatious  daughters,  and  coquettish  wives.  1886 
W.  E.  NORRIS  BaeJalfft  Blunder  ii.  (1887 '  15,  I  believe  he 
is  rather  a  flirtatious  young  gentleman. 

b.  Of  speech,  etc.  :  Ol  or  pertaining  to  flirtation ; 
of  the  nature  of  flirtation. 

1870  Miss  BKOTGHTON  Red  as  Rose  I.  xii.  24^  And  yet 
their  talk  . .  holds  nothing  obnoxiously  fond  or  flirtatious. 
1891  B.  HARTE  ist  Fain.  Tasajara.  \.  58  An  audaciously 
flirtatious  declaration. 

Hence  Flirta  tiously,  adv.  ;  Flirta'tiousiiess. 

1863  HOLME  LEE  A.  WarltigKs  Fortunes  II.  294  When 
young  men  and  women  are  flirtatiously  disposed.  1886 
Atlantic  Monthly  Sept.  432/1  A  North  Carolina  girl  of 
ingenuous  flirtatiousness. 


lirted  (flauted),  ///.  a.  [f.  FLIRT  v.  +  ED  '.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb.  Also  with  •with ;  cf.  FLIRT  v.  7. 

1624  FLETCHER  Rule  a.  Wife  in.  v,  Is  this  the  Fellow  That 
had  the  patience  to  become  a  Fool,  A  flurted  Fool.  1781 
COWPER  Hope  344  The  flirted  fan,  the  bridle  and  the  toss. 
1863  OUIDA  Held  in  Bondage  I.  ix.  205  Curly  . .  was  the  . . 
most  flirted  with  young  Guardsman  of  his  time. 

Flirtee  (flsJtr)-  nonce-iad.  [f.  FLIRT  v.  +  -EE.] 
One  who  is  flirted  with. 

1862  Sat.  Rcr.  14  June  676/2  Because  the  flirt  is  clever,  or 
the  flirtee  silly.  1891  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Jan.  91  Three 
generations  of  flirtees. 

Flirter  (fl3-jtaj).  [f.  FLIRT  v.  +  -ER!.]  One 
who  flirts ;  a  flirt. 

1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  45  She  dresses  not  so  fine  as 
many  a  flirter.  1837  T.  HOOK  Jack  Brag  viii,  As  far  distant 
as  possible  from  the  flirters  themselves. 

t  Flirt-gill  (-dsil).  Ol>s.  Also  flirt-gillian.  [f. 
FLIRT  sb.  or  v.  +  GILL  nickname  for  Juliana.]  A 
woman  of  light  or  loose  behaviour.  Cf.  GILL- 
FLIRT. 

IS9»  SHAKS.  Rout.  <)•  Jul.  11.  iv.  162  Scurvie  knaue,  I  am 
none  of  his  flurt-gils.  1613  BEAUM.  &  Ft.  Knt.  Burning 
Pestle  iv.  i,  You  heard  him  take  me  vp  like  a  flirt  Gill,  and 
sing  baudy  songs  upon  me.  1618  FLETCHER  Cluinces  m.  i, 
As  I  had  been  a  Mawkin,  a  flurt  Gillian. 

Flirthood  (fi5-.ttb.ud).  noncc-wd.  [see  -HOOD.] 
The  state  of  being  a  flirt. 

1861  Sat.  Rev.  XIV.  102/1  Young  ladies,  just  budding  into 
flirthood. 

Flirtigig,  -gigs  (fla-Jtigig(z).  dial.  [f.  FLIRT 
+  GIG  :  cf.  whirligig.]  A  giddy,  flighty  girl. 

i_68j  York-shire  Dialogue  17  Thou  and  she,  and  all  sike 
Flirtigiggs.  1787  GROSE  Prtrv.  Gloss.,  Flirligigs,  a  wan- 
ton, fond  lass.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.^ 
Flirtigig. 

Flirting  (flautirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FLIRT  v.  +  -ING  l.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FLIRT  in  various  senses  ;  esp. 
trifling  or  coquetting  with  the  opposite  sex,  flirtation. 

'593  NASHE  4  Lett.  Confut.  AVki  (Grosart)  II.  274  Thou 
.  .keepst  such  a  flurting  and  a  flinging  in  euerie  leafe.  1644 
BULWF.R  Chirol.  54  The  flirting  out  of  the  Back  part  of  the 
Hand.  1684  Contetnpl.  State  of  Man  i.  iv.  (1699)  44  The 
flirting  up  and  down  of  a  little  Sparrow.  1710  STEELE 
Taller  No.  9^3  Miss  with  all  her  Flirting  and  Ogling. 
1806-7  )•  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  iv.  xxxiii,  The 
filthy  flirtings  of  a  well  twirled  mop.  1865  DICKENS  Mut. 
Fr.  l.  ix,  You  can  have  as  much  flirting  as  you  like. 

attrib.  1644  BULWER  Chiron.  81  The  middle  Finger 
strongly  comprest  by  the  Thumbe,  and  their  collision  produc- 
ing a  flurting  sound. 

Flirting  (flautirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  flirts,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1577  tr.  Balliager's  Decades  (1592)  224  The  wife  that  gads 
not  gigglotwise  with  euerie  flirting  gill.  1651  FULLER  Abel 
Rediv.  (1867)  II.  322  Some  . .  have  cast  out  flirting  censures 
against  this  Catalogue.  1663  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  v.  iii, 
Nothing  vexes  me,  but  that  this  flirting  gentlewoman  should 
go  before  me.  1668  SEDLEY  Mulb.  Card.  \.  i,  But  that 
flirting  Hat  there  looks  as  'twere  made  rather  for  your  Wit 
than  your  Head,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  vii.  (1740)  509 
He  could  not  bear  such  a  flirting  Wit  and  Libertine.  1819 
Metropolis  I.  215  Did  you  ..  observe  how  flirting  and 
amatory  a  certain  very  great  personage  is  ? 

Hence  Fli'rtingly  adv.,  in  a  flirting  manner. 

1835  in  OCILVIE  Suppl. 

Flirtish  (flautij),  a.  [f.  FLIRT  sl>.  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  of  the  nature  of  or  betokening  a  flirt. 

ci66s  MRS.  HfTcniNsoN  Mem.  Col.  Hutchinson (1846)  260 
A  flirtish  girl  of  sixteen.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Ritdge  xx, 
Miss  Haredale  took  occasion  to  charge  upon  Dolly  certain 
flirtish  and  inconstant  propensities. 

Hence  Fli'rtishness. 

1750  Hist.  Cornelia  211  She  had  an  air  of  tenderness, 
mixed  with  all  the  flirtishness  of  coquetry. 

Flirtling  (fla-jtlirj).  lumce-wd.  [f.  FLIRT  sb. 
+  -LING.]  A  little  flirt. 

1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  xv,  The  pair  of  trim- 
built  flirtlings,  walking  so  daintily  down  the  gravel  path. 

Flrrtship.  nome-wd.  [f.  FLIRT  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  personality  of  a  flirt  ;  in  qnot.  a  mock  title. 

1703  MRS.  CENTLIVRE ,570/*«  Heiress  m.  i,  Call  your  Lady, 
— what  does  your  Flurt-ship  do  here?  I  want  your  mistress. 

Flirty  (flautil,  a.  [f.  FLIRT  sb.  +  -Y  1.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  flirtation ;  characterized  by  or  in- 
clined to  flirtation. 

1840  LADY  C.  M.  C.  BURY  Hist.  Flirt  \,  A  laughing  and 
flirty  dialogue  succeeded.  1863  OUIDA  Jleld  in  Bondage  I. 
ix.  206  Such  a  bold  flirty  girl.  1870  Public  Opinion  6  Aug. 
169  Criticising  the  flirty  ways  of  a  fascinating  widow. 

t  Flish,  v.  06s.  In  4  flysche.  [app.  imitative 
of  the  sound  of  a  blade  waved  through  the  air.] 
trans.  To  slash  or  cut.  Hence  Flyschand  ppl.  a. 

?  a  1400  Morte  Artk.-tm  With  flyschande  speris.  Ibid. 
2769  Fulle  butt  in  bj  frouute  he  flysches  hyme  evene. 
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Fli'sh-flash,  v.  [?  reduplication  of  prec.] 
iii/i:  To  make  cuts  and  slashes  with  a  sword. 

1641  /  "ox  Borcalis  H  ij  b,  I  can  Fence  bravely,  and  flish 
flash,  with  the  best  of  them. 

Flisk  (flisk),  sb.  dial.     [f.  next.] 

1.  A  whim,  a  freak.  Sc. 

1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxviii,  There  is  something  in  Miss 
Ashton's  change  . .  too  sudden  and  too  serious  for  a  mere 
flisk  of  her  own. 

2.  A  fillip  with  the  finger.     In  a  flisk :  '  i 
jiffy'  (Whitby  Gloss.  i8s5\ 


1891  ATKINSON  Last  of  Giant-Killcrs  86  So  down  his 
throat  she  goes  in  a  flisk. 

3.  In  various  concrete  senses :  a.  A  '  whisk ' 
made  of  twigs  or  horsehair  for  brushing  away  dust, 
flies,  etc.  (Halliwell  1847,  Berks.  Gloss.  1888). 
b.  Alarge-toothedcomb(HalliwelliS47,  W.Cormv. 
Gloss.  1880).  c.  A  syringe  ( Whitby  Gloss.  1876;. 

Flisk,  a.  1  06s.    [f.  next.     Cf.  FLIC  a.} 

1680  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1563/4  A  Black  Mare,  about  15  hands 
with  a  flisk  Tail,  lame  on  the  near  foot  before.  1721  Ibid. 
No.  &XW/3  Stolen .. a  black  Mare,  .with  a  Flisk  Tail. 

Flisk  (flisk),  v.  Now  dial,  [onomatopoeia 
expressive  of  a  sudden  movement  through  the  air ; 
cf.  ivkisk^\ 

1.  intr.  To  move  or  dance  about  in  a  frolicsome 
way ;  to  frisk.    Of  a  horse  :  To  be  restive. 

1596  GOSSON  Pitas.  Quips  1 10,  Fannes.  .To  flit  away  the 
disking  flies,  a  1689  W.  CLELAND  Ejfieies  Cleri  Poems 
(1697)  62  Which  make  some  Brethren  flisk  and  fling.  1786 
BURNS  Auld  Farmers  New-Year  Saint,  xii,  Thou  never 
braindg't  an'fetch't,  an'  fliskit.  1887  Mod.  Scott.  Poets Ser.  x. 
58  The  hungry  honey  bees  That  flisked  and  feasted  there. 

2.  trans.  To  make  restless  and  uneasy;  to  put 
out,  displease. 

1792  A.  DOUGLAS  Foetus  (1806)  71  But,  Willie  lad,  tak'  my 
advice,  An'  at  it  binna  fliskit.  1863  HISLOP  Prm.  Scot.  60 
Fashious  fools  are  easiest  flisket. 

3.  To  flick,  knock  about.  Also,  to  spurt,  sprinkle. 
1847  HALLIWELL,  Flisk,  to  flick,  as  with  a  whip.  Line. 

1876  Whitby  Gloss. ,  Flisk,  to  squirt  liquids.  1890  Gloucester 
Gloss,  s.v.,  Don't  get  disking  that  corn  about. 

Flrskmahoy.  Sc.  [f.  FLISK  v.  Jamieson 
gives  also  Fliskmahaigo  with  similar  sense  ;  the 
unmeaning  endings  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  place-names  Dalinahoy  and  Lesmahago^\  A 
flighty  girl ;  a  woman  who  gives  herself  airs. 

1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxxv,  'That  silly  fliskmahoy,  Jenny 
Rintherout.'  1818  —  Hrt.  Midi.  1,  '  Seeing  I  hae  prought 
worthy  Mrs.  Puller  sic  a  fliskmahoy.' 

Flisky  (fli-ski),  o.l     [f.  FLISK  sb.  or  v.  +  -Y  l.] 

1.  Sc.  Flighty,  frolicsome  ;  of  a  horse :  Skittish. 
1807  HOGG  A  nld  Ettrick  John  8  Mount.  Bard  195  Auld 

Johme's  flisky  dame.  1856  G.  HENDERSON  1'of.  Rhymes 
Berwick.  48  You're  like  Adam  Black's  pony,  Flisky, 
pranky — and  no  very  canny.  1880  Antrim  fy  Down  Gloss., 
Flisky,  skittish,  specially  applied  to  a  mare  which  kicks 
when  touched  on  the  dank. 

2.  south,  dial.  (See  quots.) 

1866  BLACKMORE  Cradock  Nowell  xxxi,  First  come  fitful 
scuds  of  rain,  'flisky'  rain  they  call  it. 

Flit  (flit),  sl>.  [f.  next  vb.]  The  action  of  flitting. 
a.  A  removal,  b.  A  light  movement,  as  of  a 
bird's  wing  ;  a  flutter;  a  light  touch. 

a.  1835  N.  P.  WILLIS  in  L'Estrange  Friendships  Miss 
lHitfmi\iStt)  I.  289  A  flit  from  London  and  a  visit  to 
Reading.      1855  ROBINSON   Wkitby  Gloss,  s. v.  Flit,   'A 
moonlight  flit  ,  a  decampment  by  night  with  the  furniture, 
to  cheat  the  landlord. 

b.  1873  Miss  THACKERAY  Old  Kensington  xii.  99  There 
was  a  vague  flit  and  consternation  in  the  darkness  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room.     1877  BLACKMORE  Erema.  III.  liv. 
242  A  flit   of  fancy  touched   me.     1880  —  Mary  Anerley 
xxvi.  Kneading  it  firmly  with  some  rapid  flits  of  thumb. 

t  Flit,  a.  poet.  Obs.  Also  flitt.  [var.  of  FLEET 
a.,  the  form  being  influenced  by  FLIT  v.  Cf.  also 
FLIGHT  a.]  a.  Swift,  nimble,  quickly-moving,  b. 
Fleeting,  shifting  ;  light,  airy,  unsubstantial. 

a.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  iv.  38  And  in  his  hand  two 
dartes  exceeding  flit,  And  deadly  sharp,  he  held.    Ibid.  in. 
xi.  39  Now,  like  a  stag;    now,  like  a  faulcon  flit.     1600 
FAIRFAX  Tasso  xiv.  Ixxii.  265  That  flit  birde  that  loues  hot 
weapon  beares. 

b.  1500  SPENSER  F.  Q.  ill.  x.  57  On  the  rockes  he  fell  so 
flit  and  li^ht,  That  he  thereby  receiv'd  no  hurt  at  all.    Ibid. 
III.  i.  56    Therewith  a  while  she  her  flit  fancy  fedd.     1633 
P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  vii.  vii,  Life  it  self's  as  flit  as  is 
the  aire  we  breathe. 

Flit  (flit),  v.  Forms  :  3-4  flitten,  Orm.  flit- 
tenn, 3  flut(t)en,  3-6  flytt(e,  4-6  flyt(e,  4-9 
flitt(e,  (6  fliet),  4-  flit.  Pa.  t.  3  flutte,  4  flitt, 
5  flette,  flyt,  6  flit.  Pa.pple.  4  yflit,  iflut,  7  flit, 
[ME.  fiitten,  flutten,  a.  WS.Jlytja  (Sw._/fy/te,  Da. 
flylte),  f.  *Jlut-  weak  grade  of  the  root  of  Jliila : 
see  FLEET  a.l] 

1.  trans.  To  remove,  transport,  or  take  away  to 
another  place;  to  transfer  from  one  position  to 
another ;  to  remove  (a  person)  from  his  house  or 
habitation.  Now  chiefly  St.  or  dial. 

c  iaoo  ORMIN  15648  To  flittenn  menn  till  heflhess  serd  Ut 
off  be  defless  walde.  L' 1250  Gen.  ff  E.r.  1522  Dat  folk  . . 
deden  him  flitten  hise  ostel.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  \. 
1544  As  regnes  shal  ben  flitted  Fro  folk  to  folk.  11375 
Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B.)  155  pen  bo  prest  flyttes  his 
boke  north  to  bat  ober  auter  noke.  £1425  WYNTOUN  Cron. 
YII.  v.  i8t  A  Towne  Wes  flyttyd  out  of  pat  ilke  plas  Quhare 
it  fowndyt  and  byggyt  was.  c  1450  St.  Cuthberi  (Surtees) 


FLIT. 

3442  In  to  bat  my  body  flitt.  1558  in  Balfour  Practicks  (1754) 
106  Scho  may  not  flit  nor  remove  the  tentntis,  occupiaris  of 
the  samin.  1572  SempillBall.  xxix.  (1872)  152  That  sum  of 
thame  mon  flit  thair  kist.  c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeleys 
(1883)  1. 155  This  lord,  .exchanged,  removed,  and  flitted  part 
of  his  Cattle  ..  from  one  manor  to  another.  1781  SIR  J. 
SINCLAIR  Obscw.  Scot.  Dial.  84  To  Flit^  to  remove  any 
thing  in  general,  particularly  furniture.  1807  Overseer's 
Acct.  in  Ru! land  Gloss.  (1891)  s.v.,  For  fliting  sarah  Hails 
is.  6d.  1861  DASENT  Burnt  Njal  II.  40  They  flitted  home 
their  goods  and  laid  up  the  ship.  1863  BARING  GOULD  Iceland 
257  One  fine  afternoon  he  flitted  his  guest  out  to  the 
island. 

b.  spec.  To  shift  (a  tethered  animal,  occas.  the 
tether)  from  one  spot  to  another,  when  it  has  eaten 
all  the  grass  within  reach;  hence,  to  tether.  Also, 
to  shift  the  position  of  (a  sheep-fold). 

15*3  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  18  To  flyte  it  [the  shepefolde] 
euery  mornynge  or  nyght.  Ibid.  §  148  Flytte  hym  (thy 
horse]  as  oft  as  thou  wylt.  1786  BURNS  Anld  Farmers 
New-Year  Saint,  xviii,  Wi*  tentie  care  I'll  flit  thy  tether, 
To  some  hain'd  rig.  1816  SIR  A.  BOSWELL  Sheldon  Haughs 
44  A  Sow  upon  your  land  I'll  tether  . .  But  deil  a  man  o' 
Kyle  shall  flit  her.  x88x  Leicester  Gloss,  s.  v.,  The  goot 
(goat)  were  flitted  to  the  middle  cloo'es-poost. 

f  C.  Of  a  boat,  etc. :  To  serve  to  transport.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25709  (Cott.)  Penance  Is  bat  ober  bord, 

bat  netand  flittes  man  ouer  ford  . .  it  schal  him  hauen  of 

merci  win.     1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  4^20  It  [the  bate]  sa 

litill  wes,  that  It  Mycht  our  the  wattir  hot  thresum  flyt. 

d.  Naut.  (See  quots.,  and  FLEET  v.1  12.) 

1750  T.  R.  BLANCKLEY  Na-val Expos.^  Flitting,  altering  or 
removing  a  dead  Eye  in  the  Low  or  Top-mast  Shrouds  and 
Backstays,  either  to  lengthen  or  shorten  them,  is  called 
Flitting.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  143  In  this  way  we 
proceeded  flitting  the  tackle  and  lowering  till  our  anchor 
was  grounded.  Ibid.  158  Having  so  many  times  to  stop, 
overhawl,  and  flit . .  the  work  could  not  go  on  very  speedily. 

1 2.  To  remove,  get  rid  of  (a  thing) ;  to  drive 
away  (an  insect).  Obs. 

c  1350  Will.  Palernt  623  Fele  times  haue  ich  fended  to 
flitte  it  fro  boujt.  £-1400  Rom,  Rose  1812  So  sore  it  stikid 
whan  I  was  hit,  That  by  no  craft  I  might  it  flit .  1596  GOSSON 
Pleas.  Quips  no  Fannes.  .To  flit  away  the  disking  flies. 

•f-3.  To  change  the  condition  or  direction  of;  to 
alter,  cause  to  deviate  or  waver ;  to  pervert 
(law).  Obs. 

c  iaoo  ORMIN  13414  5e  sen  batt  ice  am  flittedd  nu  Fra  da;b 
to  lif  onn  erbe.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Lucia  279  J>ai-with 
for  to  flit  hyre  thocht.  1393  GOWER  Conf.  III.  183  If  he 
wolde  flitte  The  lawe  for  the  covetise.  14. .  LYDG.  Temple 
of  G  las  1248  Late  not  ?oure  corage  ne  goure  force  fail,  Ne 
non  assautes  ?ov  flitten  or  remeve. 

f4.  reft.  To  betake  oneself,  go,  direct  one's 
course.  Obs. 

c  xaoo  ORMIN  15853  Uss  birrb  a??  Uss  flittenn  towarrd 
Criste.  Ibid.  18038  Swa  batt  te??.  .Wei  sholidenn  mu?henn 
flitten  hemm  &  ferrsenn  fra  be  defell.  13..  in  Horstmann 
Altengl.  Leg.  II.  97  Bot  bou  flit  be  ferr,  For  his  sake  bou 
sal  far  (be)  werr. 

5.  intr.  To  shift  one's  position,  either  in  a  mate- 
rial or  immaterial  sense ;  to  be  gone,  depart,  pass 
away,  remove.  Also  with  away,  or  const,  from, 
t  oft  out  of,  to. 

jriaoo  ORMIN  12765  O  batt  oberr  da??  Toe  Jesu  Crist  to 
flittenn  Inntill  be  land  off  Galile.  a  1240  Sawlcs  Warde  in 
Cott.  Horn.  251  Ferliche  ha  flutteS  from  be  heate  in  to  b^e 
chele.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12487  (Colt.)  pan  flitted  bai  vntil 
a  tun  J>at  cleped  was  chaphar-naum.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr. 
Consc.  3762  When  a  man  fra  bis  world  sal  flitte.  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose  5359  Whan  it  [Richesse]  failith,  he  [Love]  wol 
flit.  1471  RIPLEY  CVw*/.  Alch.\\.  vii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  145 Out 
of  thy  mynde  let  not  thys  lesson  flyt.  1529  MORE  Comf. 
agst.  Trio.  i.  Wks.  1147/2  But  yf  our  self  flyt  from  hym. 


164*  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  in.  11.  xliii,  Nor  is  his  masters 
knowledge  from  him  flit  Into  his  scholars  head.  1695 
WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  i.  (1723)  38  The  Sea  fre- 
quently flitted  and  changed  its  place.  1790  BURNS  Tarn  o1 
Shanter  vii,  Like  the  Borealis  race,  That  flit  ere  you  can 
point  their  place.  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xiii.  100 
Towards  the  fall  of  the  summer,  clergy  from  the  southern 
counties  had  been  flitting  northward.  1868  HAWTHORNE 
Auter.  Note-bks.  (1879)  II.  65  Our  spirits  must  have  flitted 
away  unconsciously. 

fb.  To  depart,  deviate;  swerve  from  a  custom, 
justice,  law,  etc.  Obs. 

c  1200  ORMIN  13430  }uw  Jss  nu  babe  god  &ned.  .To  flittenn 
o  biss  oberr  da)?  Fra  deofless  &  fra  sinness.  a  1410 
HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ,  2704  To  suche  a  jugge  with- 
drawe  the  hope  Of  money,  and  he  fro  justice  fliuethe. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7903  Fra  aide  custome  bai 
walde  no?t  flytt.  1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  xi.  xi.  (1633) 
72  Vivian  the  legate  . .  doth,  .excommunicate  all  those  that 
flitte  from  the  obeysance  of  the  Kings  of  England. 

f  C.  Of  a  horseman ;  To  lose  his  seat  and  fall 
to  the  ground.    Obs. 

1430  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  \.  ix,  From  his  sadell  . .  he  made 
him  flytte  Downe  to  the  ground.  1458  in  Turner  Dam. 
Archit.  III.  41  Somouteof  her  sadels  flette  to  the  grounde. 
a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xii.  51  Some  perforce 
flittis  On  grund. 

f  d.  quasi-/^o«j.   To  migrate  from  (a  place) ; 
to  change  (places) ;  to  shift  (one's  camp,  etc.). 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  \Vace  (Rolls)  13654  Wy>  force 
he  dide  hem  flitte  bet  stede.  1570  BUCHANAN  Chamxleon 
Wks.  (1892)  52  The  moist  part  flittit  camp  and  went  to 
Lynlythquow.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ff  Selv.  139  Spirits 
change  their  Beings  ..  far  otherwise  than  bodies  do  when 
they  flit  places.  1715  Roxh.  Ball.  VI.  620  While  I  have 
might,  I  will  you  fight,  from  Stirling  flit  your  Den,  Sir. 
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FLITCH. 

6.  To  remove  from  one  habitation  to  another, 
change  one's  residence, '  move '.  Chiefly  north,  or 
Sc.  (In  proverbial  expressions  often  opposed  to  sit.) 

1504  Pliimpton  Corr.  191, 1  will  flitt  at  this  next  Mighelmas. 
a  1553  UUALL  Royster  D.  ir.  iii.  (Arl>.)  36  Fast  for  to  sitte 
and  not  oft  to  flitte.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  135 
Theire  desire  . .  is  to  goe  to  theire  newe  masters  eyther  on 
a  Tewsday,  or  on  a  Thursday;  for.,  they  say  Munday 
flitte,  Neaver  sitte.  1721  KELLY Scot.Prov.  105  Fools  are  fain 
of  flitting,  and  wise  Men  of  sitting.  1871  C.  GIBKON  For 
Lack  pfGold  v,  When  you  need  to  flit,  there's  a  house  of 
mine  standing  empty  that  you  can  take  at  any  time. 

t 7.  To  change  from  one  state,  condition,  or  di- 
rection to  another  ;  to  alter,  shift  about,  give  way. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  295  God  . .  that  may  not 
chaunge  and  flitte.  £1430  How  Wise  Man  tan^t  Son  116 
in  BabeesBk.  (1868)51  Neiber  hasti  for  to  chaunge  ne  fiitte. 


iSoo-zo  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvi.  95  Of  this  fals  fail^eand  warld 
I  tyre,  That  ever  more  flytis  lyk  ane  phane.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  i.  iv.  5  On  a  sandie  hill,  that  still  did  flitt  And  fall 
away,  it  [the  Pallace]  mounted  was  full  hie.  a  1605  MONT- 
GOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xxxi.  58  If  3e  be  constant,  I  sail  neuer 
change ;  If  je  be  fickle,  I  am  forc't  to  flitt.  1725  RAMSAY 
Gent.  Sheph.  n.  iv.  (1875)  33  Your  thoughts  may  flit,  and  I 
may  thole  the  wrang.  1816  COLERIDGE  Statesm.  Man. 
App.  35  The  intellectual  eyes  of  the  Many  flit,  and  are  in- 
capable of  looking  fixedly  toward  the  God-like. 
b.  Of  a  flame :  To  die  down. 

1839  MARRYAT  Pliant,  Ship  xi,  Like  a  candle  burnt  down 
to  tne  socket,  flitting  and  flaring  alternately.  1887  SWIN- 
BURNE Locrine  i.  i.  261  Thy  smile  is  as  a  flame  that  plays 
and  flits. 

8.  To  move  along,  pass,  proceed  ;  to  pass  lightly 
or  softly  and  (usually)  with  rapidity  or  suddenness. 
Often  with  adverbs,  as  about,  away,  by,  to  and  fro, 
etc.  Said  both  of  material  and  immaterial  things. 
c  1430  LYDG.  Bochas  H.  vi.  (1554)  42  b,  Or  that  I  any  farther 
flitte.  .Todiuines  this  matter  I  commute,  c  1440  YorkMyst. 
xv.  34  Flitte  faste  ouere  thees  felles.  1613  PURCHAS  Pil- 
grimage iv.  viii.(i6i4)  386  Forced  to  flee  to  the  mountaines 
where  he  liued  three  months  . .  flitting  vp  and  downe  with 
tentOr  twelue  followers.  1618  BOLTON  Floras  Pref.,  The 
varietie  of  matter  makes  the  minde  abruptly  flit  from  one 
thing  to  another.  1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  I.  n.  v,  Sith 
my  wandring  Bark  so  far  is  gone,  And  flitten  forth  upon 
the  Ocean  main.  1781  COWPER  Relirem.  192  The  clouds 
that  flit,  or  slowly  float  away.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  ofL,  in. 
xi,  When  flits  this  Cross  from  man  to  man.  1838  DICKENS 
Nick.  Nick,  xvi,  Postmen  . .  flit  to  and  fro.  1851  HECI-S 
Comp.  Solit.  xiii.  (1874)  246,  I  seemed  to  see  the  various 
races  who  had  occupied  the  spot  flit  by.  1864  TENNYSON 
Aylmer's  F.  202  Unawares  they  flitted  off,  Busying  them- 
selves about  the  fiowerage. 

b.  esp.  Of  a  bird  or  other  winged  creature  :  To 
fly  lightly  and  swiftly;   also,  to  make  short  and 
swift  flights,  to  flutter. 

1535  COVERDALE  2  Esdras  v.  6  And  the  foules  shal  flyt, 
and  the  Sodomitysh  see  shall  cast  out  his  fish.  1556  J. 
HEYWOOD  Spider  $  F.  liv.  34  Downe  the  flie  againe  flitth. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  xi.  42  Faire  Pegasus  that  flitteth 
m  the  ayre.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables,  Meleager  $  Atalanta 
401  With  wings  endu'd  . .  and  sent  to  flit  in  air.  1817 
CAMPBELL  Poems,  Renllura  17  The  bat  flits  to  and  fro 
1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  269  Like  the  caged  bird  escaping 
suddenly,  I  he  little  innocent  soul  flitted  away. 

c.  Of  time  :  To  pass  away. 

1573  BARET  Alv.  F  706  Time  flitted  away  quickly.  1583 
STANYHURST  Aeneis  i.  (Arb.)  26  Hee  shal  bee  the  regent 
yntil  yeers  thirtye  be  flitted.  1868  MORKIS  Earthly  Par. 
I.  72  So  smoothly  o'er  our  heads  the  days  did  flit. 

T  9.  To  sustain  existence,  to  live  by  (i  e.  upon) 
Obs. 

[Cf.  ON.  flytja  to  provide  with  necessaries  (a  fig.  appli- 
cation  of  the  original  sense  '  to  ferry,  help  forward '),  whence 
rcn.jlytjask  to  maintain  oneself.] 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  202  Al  so  jisceS  a  jissare  bet  moni  busunt 
muhten  bi  flutten  [printed  biflutten].  Ibid.  428  Non  ancre 
scruant  ne  ouhte  . .  uorto  asken  i-sette  huire,  tute  mete  £ 
cloo  |>et  heo  met  vlutten  bi. 

Hence  fFlit,  Flrtted,  f  Fli-tten  ppl.  a.,  that 
has  gone  away,  departed. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  vii.  2:  So  hardly  he  the  flitted  life 
does  win  Unto  her  native  prison  to  retourne.  1642  H.  MORE 
Song  ofSonl  ii .  n.  n.  xxxviii,  The ..  flitten  or  shrunk  spright. 
/M*  a  in.  i.  xxix,  All  flit  souls  be  not  in  the  same  taking. 

Flit,  var.  of  IILKET  v.z,  to  skim. 

Flitch  (flitj),  rf.l     Forms:  a.   I  flicei,  fliooe, 

5  flykke,  5-6  flik,  flyk(e,  (5  flickke,  6  flyoke), 
"~7  \°>  9  dial.)  flick.    /9.  3~4flio(c)he  (5  vlyoch 

6  fli(e)eh),  5-6  flitehe,  flytohe,  (6  fleeteh,  9  dial 
fleech,  fleaeh),  6-  fliteh.     [OE.fuce  1  str.  neut., 
corresp.  to  MLG.  -alike,  vlieke,  ON.  ftikki  (MDa. 
$£   ];r°TeUt  *>»**>».  f-  root  *JKk,  found  in 

t    ifir  rag>        perh' in  FLE°K  sb.] 

1.   Ine  side  of  an  animal,  now  only  of  a  hog 

salted  and  cured  ;  a  '  side  '  of  bacon. 

...°:...f:7°?  Ef'^"LCl^s-  774  Perna,  flicei.  805-31 
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.V  Philemon  25  He  from  out  the  Chimney  took  A  Flitch  of 
liacon  off  the  Hook.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  v.  55  From 
.  .the  ceiling  hung  a  goodly  row  of.  .flitches  of  bacon. 

trans/.  1648  HKRRICK  llcspcr.,  Bacchus,  He  . .  walk 
with  dangling  breeches ..  And  shewes  his  naked  flitches. 

b.  The  '  flitch '  presented  yearly  at  Dunmow,  in 
Essex,  to  any  married  couple  who  could  prove  that 
they  had  lived  in  conjugal  harmony  for  a  year  and 
a  day.  (Also  at  Wichnor :  see  quot.  a  1509.) 

1362  [see  FLITCHEN],  a  1509  in  Dugdale  Baronage  (1676) 
II.  106/2  The  said  Sir  Philip  shall  fynde.  .one  Bacon  flyke, 
hanging  in  his  Halle  at  Whichenore  . .  to  be  given  |>tc.J. 
1615  Hist,  Rotert  Fitz-walter  25  One  Richard  Wright  . . 
came  and  required  of  the  Bacon  of  Dunmow  . .  And  there 
was  deliuered  vnto  the  said  Richard,  one  fleech  of  Bacon. 
1820  COMBE  Dr.  Syntax,  Consol.  i.  (Chandos)  125  They 
might  have  claim'd  or  I'm  mistaken  With  conscience  clear 
the  Flitch  of  Bacon. 

2.  a.  A  square  piece  of  blubber  from  a  whale. 
b.  A  steak  cut  from  a  halibut. 

1787  HUNTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII.  394  The  adipose 
covering  from  all  of  the  Whale  kind  that  is  brought  home 
in  square  pieces,  called  flitches.  1884  [see  FLITCH  z'.1]. 

3.  A  slice  cut  lengthways  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
usually  having  the  natural  surface  as  one  of  its  sides. 

1823  MOOR  Suffolk  Wds.,  Fleeches,  the  portions  into  which 
a  tree  or  piece  of  timber  is  cut  by  the  saw.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Flitch,  the  outside  cut  or  slab  of  a  tree. 
1873  J.  RICHARDS  Wood-working  Factories  126  In  America 
lumber  is.  .not  cut  first  into  deals  or  flitches  for  transporta- 
tion, and  then  sawed  again  to  sizes,  as  in  Europe.  1875 
T.  LASLETT  Timber  xxvi.  190  Those  [trees]  with  faulty 
centres  furnish  . .  pieces  unequally  sided,  called  flitches. 

b.  Carpentry.  (See  quot.) 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.   I.  883/1  Flitch,  a.  One  of 
several  associated  planks  fastened  side  by  side  to  form  a 
compound  beam,  or  built-beam.    b,  A  bolt  of  planks,  united 
by  the  stub-shot. 

4.  Comb.,  as  flitch-beam,  -ware  (see  quots.). 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV.  348/1  Flitch  Beam,  a  beam 
made  in  layers  of  material  pinned  together.  1750  KLLIS 
Mod.  Husbanthn.  VII.  ii.  60  Flitch-ware,  that  which  is 
turned  out  of  the  intire  round  part  of  the  [beech]  tree. 

Flitch  (flitf),  sb*  rare.  [Onomatopoeic ;  cf. 
flick,  switch,  twitch^  A  flick  or  stroke. 

1893  G.  D.  LESLIE  Lett,  to  Marco  xvi.  106  They  give 
continually  a  little  sort  of  jerky  flitch  with  their  wings. 

Flitch  (flitj),  z>.l  Also  fletph.  [f.  FLITCH  sb.^ 
trans,  a.  To  cut  (a  log)  into  flitches,  also,  to  cut  as 
a  flitch  is  cut.  b.  To  cut  (halibut)  into  flitches  or 
steaks.  Hence  Fli'tching  vbl.  sb.,  in  quot.  attrib. 

1875  T.  LASLETT  Timber  xxvi.  193  Great  care  is  . .  neces- 
sary in  ..  Hitching  the  log.     Ibid.  xxvi.  202  Planks..  Bitched 
from  some  of  the  hollow  trees.      1883  Fisheries  Exhib. 
Catal.  197   Finning  and  flitching  knives.     1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  IV.  348  Flitching  Knife,  for  slicing  halibut 
into  steaks  or  flitches. 

Flitch  (flitf),  v?  dial.  [?var.  of  FLIT  a.  ON. 
flytja]  a.  refl.  =  FLIT  v.  4.  b.  inlr.  for  refl.  =  FLIT 
v.5. 

1555  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  Iv.  157,  I  would  me  flitche,  From 
hence  to  wildernes.  1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795) 
II.  Gloss.,  Flitch,  to  move  from  place  to  place;  as  from 
farm  to  farm.  1857  WRIGHT  Diet.  Provinc.,  Flitch,  to 
move  from  place  to  place. 

Fli'tchen.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4  fluochen, 
7  flitchin.  [f.  FLITCH  rf.i  +  -EN  i.]  =  FLITCH. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  189  pauj  bei  don  hem  to 
[donmowe..]  To  folewen  aftur  be  Flucchen,  fecche  bei  hit 
neuere.  1658  MS.  Inv.  of  Goods  (Nares)  Fower  flitchins  of 
bacon  in  the  chimney.  1786  Land.  Mag.  Mar.  158  Bacon 
As  good  as  e'er  cut  off  a  flitchen.  1804  J.  DUNCUMB  Hist. 
Hereford  I.  213/1  Gloss.  1879  in  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh. 
Word-bk. 

Flite,  flyte  (flait),  sb.  Now  dial.  Forms: 
i-3  flit,  3-4,  9  flite,  flitt(e,  4-5  flyt,  (5  floyt, 
7  fleyte),  8  flight,  8-  flyte.  [OE../W  str.  neut., 
f.  flitan  (see  next) :  cf.  OFris.  and  OS.  flit  (Du 
vlijt),  OHG./??  (MHG.  vl%,  Ger.  ffeiss  diligence, 
zeal.) 

The  flitt  of  the  Cursor  M.,  where  spelling  and  rime 
indicate  a  short  vowel,  is  prob.  a  parallel  formation  repr. 


1 1.  Contention,  strife,  a  dispute ;  also,  abuse,  an 
abusive  speech.  Obs. 

c  looo  Ags.  Ps.  xlix.  [I.]  21  ToReanes  sunu  modor  Sine  Su 
settest  flit,  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  43  Ech  bat  is  weorldes 
frend  is  ure  drihtenes  fo,  and  halt  flit  wiS  him  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  24537  (Cott.)  Quen  i.  .thogh  apon  bat  juus  flitt, 
tie  tere  fell  o  mm  ei.  c  1400  Ywaine  4-  Caw.  93  Na  mar 
moves  me  thi  flyt  Than  it  war  a  flies  byt.  1600  in  Tytler 
Hzst.Scot.  (1864)  IV.  281  Fleytes  and  pretty  taunts.  ' 
T  b.  A  contest,  struggle.  Obs. 

-3.  .E.E.Aliit.  P.B.  421  pe  arc  ..  flote  forthe  with  be 
flyt  of  be  fe  le  wyndez.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  581  The 
duke  of  Bedforde  . .  had  a  great  floyt  and  batayll  with 
dyuers  carykkes  of  leane. 

2.  A  scolding-match. 

1768  Ross  Fort.  Sheph.  i.  m  We'll  ablins  get  a  flyte,  an' 
xbtins  nane.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxxix,  -I  think  maybe 
a  flyte  wi  the  auld  housekeeper  at  Monkbarns  . .  would  do 
me  some  gude  1876  Mid.  Yorksh.  Gloss.,  There's  such 
a  flite  going  on  between  them. 

Flite,  flyte  (ftoit),  v.  Now  dial.  Forms: 
Infm.  1-2  flitan,  2-3  fliten,  (5  flytin),  3-6,  9 
Site,  (3  flitte,  5-6  flight,  6  flioht,  9  fleieht 
fleyte,)  4-  flyte.  Pa.  t.  I  flat,  pi.  flitou,  fleotun, 

"/•  /ylte>  4~5  flot(e'  5>  8  flet(t,  5  flayt,  6  flait,  y 
dial,  flate.     Pa.  pple.  1-3  fliten,  4  flytyn,  6 


FLITTER. 

tyn.  [A  Com.  WGer.  str.  vb.;  OE.JZttaii  =  OHG. 
fll^zan  to  strive  (MHG.  vliqui  to  be  eager ;  cf. 
mod. Ger.  sick  befleissen  str.,  to  busy  oneself).] 

•)•  1.  intr.  To  contend,  strive ;  also,  to  contend  in 
words,  chide,  wrangle.  Const,  against,  on,  with. 

Beowulf  '916  (Gr.)  Hwilum  flitende  fealwe  straete  mearum 
mxton.  cooo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  xiv.  [xix.]  212  Da  fliton 
him  on  ba  wergan  gastas.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  81  Swo 
mote  we  flite  togenes  ure  fule  lustes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7556 
(Cott)  [Goliath]  bus  bigan  on  him  [David]  to  flite.  c  1350 
Will.  Palerne  2545  A  noper  werkman . .  gan  flite  wib  bat  fel^e 
bat  formest  hadde  spoke,  c  1440  Gc'sta  Rom.  Ixxx.  400  (Add. 
MS.)  Anothere  [devil]  hade.. made  hem  to  chide,  ande  to 
flyte,  ande  feghte.  1535  STEWART  Cron.Scot.  II.  72oThocht 
mony  fuill  throw  folie  with  him  flyte.  1598  BERNARD  Terence 
(1607)  89  He  did  flite  or  chide  with  him.  1725  RAMSAY  Gent. 
Sheph.  i.  i,  Sair,  sair  she  flet  wi'  me  'tween  ilka  smack. 
fig.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  950  pe  wyndez.  .wrobely  vp- 
wafte  &  wrastled  togeder.  .flytande  loude. 

2.  To  scold.   Const,  at.    Now  only  Sc.  and  north. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Roems  xxxiv.  81  The  fische  wyffis  flett  and 

swoir.  a  1502  GREENE  Alphonsus  n.  (Rtldg.)  230/1  Let  me 
die  if  e'er  I  flight  again,  a  1605  POLWART  Flyting  w. 
Monigomerie  739  Why  flait  thou,  foole?  1794  BURNS 
O  Steer  her  up,  Gin  she  take  the  thing  amiss.  E  en  let  her 
flyte  her  fill,  jo.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xvii,  '  Sudna  ye 
hae  come  faster  up  yoursells,  instead  of  flyting  at  huz?' 
1853  READE  Chr.  Johnstons  70  The  men  fight . .  the  women 
fleicht  or  scold. 

b.  trans.  To  chide,  scold  (a  person).  Obs.  exc. 
Sc.  and  north. 

14. .  Psalms  Penit.  (ed.  Ellis  1894)  ci.  18  How  he  was  for 
us  falsly  fleten  [riute-wds.  writen,  wyten,  smyten].  1848 
Tales  Kirkb.  159  '  Dinna  flyte  me,  grandfather.'  1876  Mid. 
Yorksh.  Gloss.  s.v.,  '  He'll  flite  you  if  you  do.' 

3.  intr.  '  To  debate,  to  dispute,  although  with- 
out scolding  or  violent  language '  (Jam.).   Obs. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  721  Me  come  &  fatte  hire  to  fliten  wiS 
be  fifti.  15. .  Declar.  in  Scot.  Foetus  i6tk  C.  II.  267  Off 
mony  thingis  they  did  togedder  flyte. 

f  4.  'To  pray  in  the  language  of  complaint,  or 
remonstrance '  (Jam.) ;  to  complain.  Obs. 

CI400  Melayne  563  Bot  forthe  he  wente,  his  handis  he 
wrange,  And  flote  with  Marye  euer  amange.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  v.  229  Flayt  by  him  self  to  the  Makar  oft"  bufle. 
1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  17  Or  when  I  like  great 
Tragedies  to  tell :  Or  flyte,  or  murne  my  fate. 

Fliter,  flyter  (fbi-taj).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also 
5  flytar,  6  flytter.  \pY..Jlltere,  i.flitan  to  FLITE.] 
In  OK. :  A  disputer.  In  later  use :  One  who  scolds ; 
a  scold. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  854  Kabulus,  flitere.  a  1000  Monc  B. 
28i6(Bosw.-Toller)  FHtera,  schismaticorum.  cnqoPromp. 
Parv.  106/2  Cukstoke,  for  flyterys,  turbuscetnm.  a  1605 
POLWART  Flyting  iu.  Montgomerie  733  Fond  flytter  !  1616 
R.  ROLLOCKE  Passion  \.  500  The  Lord  was  not  a  flyter, 
a  chyder.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Fliter,  a  scold, 
a  scolding  or  abusive  person. 

Flitfold  (fli'tfould).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f. 
FLIT  v.  +  FOLD  sb.']  A  fold  that  may  be  flitted  or 
moved  from  place  to  place. 

1743  R.  MAXWELL  Stl.  Trans.  154  Flaiks,  Flit-folds,  or 
Hurdles,  may  be  provided  for  laying  them  [Sheep]  on  the 
Summer-fallow.  1868  in  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss. 

Fliting,  flyting  (ffoi-tirj),  vbl.  sb.  Now  dial. 
[f.  FLITE  v.  +  -ING  i  j 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  FLITE;   contention, 
wrangling ;  scolding,  rebuking  ;  f  a  reproach. 

ci2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  13  Twifold  speche  and  ilch  filling 
of  worde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27742  (Cott.  Galba)  Wreth.  .it 
makes  fliteing.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  9  No  man  suld 
dar  presume  nor  be  pryde  raise  vp  hym-self.  .when  flitynges 
to  hym  ar  cast.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxii.  ii  May 
nane  pas  throw  }our  principal!  gaittis. .  Forfensum  flyttingis 
of  defame.  1636  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  Ixxiii.  (1863)  I.  189  My 
meek  Lord  . .  would  not  contend  for  the  last  word  of  flyting. 
1816  Scorr  Antiq.  xxxix,  'I.. maun  just  take  what  ony 
Christian  body  will  gie,  wi'  few  words  and  nae  flyting.' 

fb.  St.  Poetical  invective;  chiefly,  a  kind  of 
contest  practised  by  the  Scottish  poets  of  the 
1 6th  c.,  in  which  two  persons  assailed  each  other 
alternately  with  tirades  of  abusive  verse.  Obs. 

1508  DUNBAR  Poems  (title),  The  flyting  of  Dunbar  and 
Kennedie.  1585  JAS.  I  Eu.  Poesie  (Arb.)  63  Let  all  zour 
verse  be  Literall.  .bot  speciallie  Tumbling  verse  for  flyting. 
01605  MONTGOMERIE  Poems  (title),  The  Flyting  betwixt 
Montgomery  and  Polwart. 

2.  Comb. :   fliting-free  a.,  unrestricted  in   ad- 
ministering rebukes. 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett,  clxxxi.  (1863)  I.  436  Christ  is 
honest,  and  in  that  is  flyting-free  with  sinners.  1721  KELLY 
Scot.  Prov.  219,  I  am  flyting  free  with  you. 

Flitter  (fli-tai), s6.t  [f.  FLIT  v.  +  -EH  1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  flits,  a.  One  who  changes  his 
dwelling,  b.  A  fleeting  thing. 

I5S4  BRADFORD  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564)  323  If  we 
be  flitters  and  not  dwellers  (as  was  Loth  a  flitter  from  Segor). 
1623  tr.  Famine's  Theat.  Hon.  n.  xiii.  203  Such  ..  were  ad- 
monished to  make  themselues  much  fairer  by  the  goods  of 
the  soule ;  because  those  of  the  body  were  but  flitters  [orig. 
ccux  du  Corps  ne  sont  yue  passagers}. 

Flitter  (fli'tai),  sb*    [f.  FLITTER  v.] 

1.  A  flittering  motion. 

1892  Daily  News  17  May  5/5  The  flitter  of  crows. 

&.  tomb.,  as  flitter-winged  a.,  having  wings 
that  flutter:  -'--  -- 


. 

,  '8*°  KEATS  Lamia  i.  394  The  flitter-winged  verse  must 
tell,  tor  truths  sake  what  woe  afterwards  befel.  1861 
LYTTON  &  FANE  Tannliauseru  Wheel'd  at  will  The  flitter- 
wmgcd  bat  round  lonely  towers. 


FLITTER. 
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FLOAT. 


Flitter  (fli'teJ1,  rf.:!  [a.  Get.jlilter.']  'A  minute 
square  of  thin  metal,  used  in  decoration  ;  collec- 
tively, a  quantity  of  such  squares'  (Cent.  Diet?). 

18..  Beck's  Jrnl.  Dec.  Art  Suppl.  II.  40  (Cent.  Diet.) 
Strong  and  brilliant  colors  are  freely  used,  together  with  gilt 
flitter,  in  the  representation  of  flowering  plants,  fountains, 
and  other  devices  [for  window-shades]. 

Flitter  (Httai),  v.  Also  5  fitter,  (fleter),  5- 
6  flyt(t)er.  [f.  FLIT  v.  +  -ER  5.] 

1.  intr.  Of  birds,  etc. :  To  flit  about,  to  fly  with 
low  or  short  flights;  to  flutter.  Also  with  by. 

1563  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs  (Axd.)  94  Euer  when  she  rested  had 
aboute  she  flyttered  slyll.  1600  F.  WALKER Sp. Mandci-ilU- 
153  a,  Their  sight  is  so  sharpe  and  pearcing,  that  flittering 
ouer  the  sea  . .  they  see  the  fish  through  the  water.  1797 
Monthly  JAt£.  III.  230  To  mark  the  quick  bat  flitter  by. 

trans/.  1483  Liter  Festivalis  (Caxton)  Ej  (Pentecost),  In 
lykenesse  of  tonges  brennyngnotsmertyng.  .lightenyng  not 
fliteryng.  1544  PHAER  Regim.  Lyfe  (1553)  B  i  a,  The  peyne 
is  flyttering  from  one  place  to  an  other,  without  heuynes. 
1583  GOLDING  Cahnn  on  Deut.  xli.  245  A  thought  commeth 
vpon  a  man  . .  sleeping,  and  it  flittereth  before  him.  a  1593 
H.  SMITH  Serin.,  Christians  Practice  (1637)  252  Like  unto 
a  shittle,  which  flittereth  from  the  hand  of  a  childe.  1823 
LAMB  Elitt  (1860)  137  The  stiff-wigged  living  figures  that 
still  flitter  and  chatter  about  that  area.  1878  P.  W.  WYATT 
Hardrada  7  Where,  .flitter  the  pale  ghosts. 

fb.  To  move  the  wings  ineffectually.  In  quot. 
transf. 

1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Matt  (1631)  209  Hee  began  to  flitter 
with  his  hands,  in  steede  of  wings  . .  &  fell  downe  head-long 
to  the  ground. 

t  2.  a.  Of  a  person :  To  shift  about  in  mind ;  to 
waver,  b.  Of  a  flower :  To  fade,  wither.  Obs. 

1541  RECORDE  Gr.  Aries  B  iiij,  Many  there  be  so  vncon- 
stant  of  mynde,  that  flytter  and  turne  with  euery  winde. 
J577  HARRISON  England  m.  viii.  (1878)  ir.  53  The  sunne  . . 
would  cause  them  [floures]  to  welke  or  flitter.  1847  HALLI- 
WELL.  Flitter,  to  hang  or  droop. 

1 3.  To  fly  all  about ;  to  fly  to  or  into  dust,  pieces, 
etc.  Of  the  sea  :  To  break  up  in  foam.  Obs. 

1548  RECORDE  Urin.  Physickv.  18  Unequal  [substance  of 
urine]  is.. when  it  is  thynner  in  one  parte  then  in  another, 
or  flyttered  out.  1557  K.  A  rtlinr  (Copland)  v.  iv,  Than  the 
dragon  . .  smote  the  bore  al  to  powder  both  flesh  and  bones 
that  it  flyttered  all  abrode  on  the  sea.  1583  STANYHURST 
Mneis  I.  (Arb.)  23  Cabbans,  where  seas  doo  flitter  in  arches. 
1664  COTTON  Scarronides  183  Bottle-Bear,  .bounces,  foams, 
and  froaths,  and  flitters.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  126  Others 
flitter'd  as  'twere,  or  flown  all  to  pieces,  a  1677  MASTON 
Scrtn.  Ps.  cxix.  80  A  sooty  matter,  which  flitters  into  dust 
as  soon  as  touched. 

4.  trans.  To  make  to  flit ;  to  move  rapidly  back- 
wards and  forwards ;  to  shuffle  (cards),  rare. 

1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trail.  243  As  a  skilful  juggler  flitters 
the  cards  before  you.  1893  LE  GALLIENNE  in  Westm.  Gaz. 
16  Feb.  2/3  Many  a  silly  thing  That . .  perks  his  tiny  tail. . 
And  flitters  little  wing. 

Hence  f  Fli'ttered  ///.  a.,  dispersed,  scattered  ; 
Fli'ttering  ppl.  a.,  flitting  about,  fluttering ;  trem- 
bling; •)•  shifting,  unstable,  fleeting. 

1549-6'  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  cii.  (1566)  250  The  dayes 
whenn  I  passe  my  life  are  lyke  the  flittering  shade.  1583 
STANYHURST  Aeneis  in.  (Arb.)  84  Neauer  dooth  she  laboure 
to  reuoke  her  flittered  issue.  471602  W.  PERKINS  Cases 
Cause.  (1619)  59  These  beginnings  of  grace  . .  must  not  be 
flittering  and  fleeting,  but  constant  and  setled.  1634  MILTON 
Counts  214  Thou  hovering  [MS.  flittering]  angell  girt  with 
golden  wings.  1650  FULLER  PisgaJt  H.  xiii.  270  Which  . . 
fightly  pressed .  .becomes  flittering  dust.  1786  BURNS  Again 
rejoicing  Nature  vi,  When  the  lark  . .  mounts  andsingson 
flittering  wings.  1867  A.  SARTORIS  Week  in  Fr.  Country- 
Ho.  20  The  poor  flittering  little  nun. 

Flitter-mouse  (fli'taimaus).  Also  8  (9  dial.') 
flutter-,  [f.  FLITTER  v.  +  MOUSE,  in  imitation  of  Ger. 
Jledermaus  (OHG.  flederm&s,  MHG.  •ulederm&s) 
or  Dn.  vUdermuis  (in  Kilian  •vledder-miiys),  f. 
the  vb.  which  appears  in  OHG.  as  fledarSn  to 
flutter.  Cf.  FLICKER-,  FLINDERMOUSE.]  A  bat. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  Ivi.  25  b,  The  bloude  of  a  backe 
or  flytter  mouse.  1637  B.  JONSON  Sad  Sheph.  n.  ii,  Giddy 
Hitter-mice  with  leather  wings  !  1725  SLOANE  Jamaica  II. 
530  Vespertilio,  the  Batt  or  Flutter-mouse.  1870  SWINBURNE 
JBW.  ft  Stud.  (1875)  39  The  dreadful  daylight  has  come,  the 
flitter-mouse  is  blind. 

b.  Used  as  a  term  of  playful  endearment. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alck.  v.  iv,  My  fine  flitter-mouse,  My  bird 
o*  the  night. 

Fli'ttern.  Also  9  dial,  flittering,  t  a.  A  strip 
of  the  wood  of  a  young  oak  tree  (obs.}.  b.  dial. 
A  young  oak. 

1681  J.  COLLINS  Making  Salt  21  These  Trees  to  be  bound 
together  . .  with  flitterns  or  pieces  of  Oak,  or  cross  Bars. 
1863  J.  R.  WISE  New  Forest  xyi.  183  The  tops  of  the  oaks 
are  termed,  when  lopped,  the '  flitterings '.  1876  Bill  of  Sale 
in  Hampsh.  Gloss.  (1883)  s.v.,  Oak-trees  and  clean  oak  flit- 
terns  with  their  tops,  lops,  and  bark. 

Comb.,  as  flittern  bark  (see  quot). 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  flittern  Bark,  the  bark  of 
young  oak-trees,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  old  oak-trees 
which  is  called  timber  bark  and  is  less  valuable  to  tanners. 

Flitters  (fli-t3Jz\  sb.  pi.  Now  dial.  [Altered 
form  of  FITTERS,  associated  with  FLITTER  v.] 
Fragments,  torn  pieces ;  splinters,  tatters.  Chiefly 
in  phrases,  as  to  dash,  break  or  tear  into,  to  flitters. 

1620  R.  WALLER  in  Lisuwrc  Papers  (1887)  Ser.  II.  II.  247 
They  two  are  torne  all  to  flitters.  1660  V.  BROOKE  tr.  Le 
Blattc's  Trav.  90  They  . .  broak  the  ship  to  flitters.  a  1734 
NORTH  Exam.  I.  ii.  §  1*3  (1740)  97  Dashed  into  Flitters  at 
a  Stroke  c  1817  HOGG  Tales  *  Sk.  V.  205  Flesh . .  that  was 
hanging  in  dark  flitters  about  the  spine. 


Fli'tter-tri:pe,  s/>.    rare. 
jocular  synonym  for  '  tripe  '. 


A  pp.  a  rustic  or 


T.  MITCHELL  Aris-teph.  II.  284  (U'asps),  Your  woofs 
of  Ecbatane  Resemble  much  the  breed  of  flitter  tripes.  1830 
tr.  Aristophanes'  Wasps  158  At  Ecbatana  is  the  woof  com- 
posed of  flitter-lripe? 

Fli-ttery,  a.  rare—1. 

1839  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rein.  IV.  287  Can  anything  be  more 
flittery  and  special  pleading  than  Skelton's  objections? 

Flitting  (flrtirj\  vbl.  sb.     [f.  FLIT  v.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLIT,  in  various  senses. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  2015  (Cott.)  Sua  lang  wit  flitting  he  J?am 

sloght,  bat  wine  treis  he  bam  wroght.  1529  MORE  Comf. 
agst.  Trib.  ii.  Wks.  1177/2  Yet  will  he  rather  abide  it  and 
suffer,  then  by  the  flyttynge  from  it,  fall  in  y"  dyspleasure 
of  God.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  i.  (i  723)  46  The 
Sea's  continual  flitting  and  shifting  its  Chanel.  1821  CLARE 
I'ill.  Minstr.  II.  77  The  flittings  of  the  shrieking  bat. 

2.  esp.  The  action  of  removing  from  one  abode 
to  another  ;  a  removal.   Now  chiefly  north,  and  Sc. 
Moonlight  flitting  :  removal  by  moonlight,  i.e.  by 
night  or  by  stealth. 

ci2oo  ORMIN  10781  Forr  Galileo  bitacnebb  uss  Flittinng 
onn  Ennglissh  spaeche.  3x300  Cursor  M.  12518  (Cott.)  pai 
.  .  to  bethleem  pair  flitting  made.  1623  LISLE  sElfric  on 
O.  1;  N.  Test.  21  The  people  returned  from  Chaldea 
to  lury  .  .  seventy  yeeres  after  their  flitting.  1721  KELLY 
Scot.  Prov.  145  He  has  taken  a  Moon  light  flitting.  1787 
GROSE  Prov.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Flit,  Two  flittings  are  as  bad  as 
one  fire.  1804  SCOTT  Let.  to  Ellis  i  Aug.  in  Lockliart, 
I  had  to  superintend  a  removal,  or  what  we  call  a  flitting. 
b.  concr.  The  goods,  furniture,  etc.  removed 
from  one  place  to  another  at  '  a  flitting  '.  Hence, 
Baggage,  stores. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3919  (Cott.)  pai  bi  night  bam  stal  away, 
Wijf  and  barn,  wit  flitting  hale,  f  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron. 
viii.  xxxviii.  50  De  Schip-men  sone  ..  Twrsyt  on  twa  Hors 
bare  flyttyng.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  396  All  this  forsuth 
sail  in  our  flytting  ga.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  ccl.  (1863) 
II.  158  Those  who  would  take  the  world  and  all  their  flitting 
on  their  back,  and  run  away  from  Christ.  1823  J.  WILSON 
Trial  Marg.  Lyndsay  ix.  68  'Aye,  aye,  here's  the  flitting.  . 
frae  Braehead.' 

t  3.  Sustenance,  maintenance.    Cf.  FLIT  v.  9. 

a  x»s  St.  Marlier.  22  I  pine  of  prisun  ber  ha  wes  iput  in, 
ich  hire  flultunge  fond  ant  fleschliche  fode.  (71230  Halt 
Meid.  27  Me  beheoueS  his  help  to  fluttunge  &  to  fode. 

Flitting  (fli'tirj),  ppl.  a.     [f.  FLIT  v.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  moves  from  place  to  place  ;  moving, 
roving,  migratory.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  xviii.  379  De  flyttand  Wod  pai 
callyd  ay  Dat  lang  tyme  eftyre-hend  bat  day.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  702  In  their  flitting  wanderings.  1764 
HARMER  Observ.  iv.  ii.  51  This  flitting  kind  of  life.  1829 
J.  R.  BEST  Pers.  ft  Lit.  Mem.  352  In  the  course  of  my 
moving,  or,  as  they  call  it  in  Lincolnshire  my  flitting  life. 

t  2.  Shifting,  unstable  ;  variable,  inconstant. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  iv.  xxix.  (1859)  61  Yf  a  gouer- 


WoODHEAD.S7.7V?rj<iH.  xi.  giThe  Imagination,  .not  flitting, 
but  such,  as  in  apprehending  and  fixing  on  a  thing,  there 
stays.  1697  DRYDEN  JEneid  x.  484  It  [the  spear]  sloped  at 
once  the  Passage  of  his  Wind,  And  the  free  Soul  to  flitting 
Air  resign'd." 

f3.  Fleeting,  transitory;  evanescent,  unsubstan- 
tial. Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  vi.  78  How  veyne  and  how 
flittyng  a  ping  it  is.  (-1400  Test.  Love  n.  Chaucer's  Wks. 
(1532)  343b,  Howe  passynge  is  thebeautie  of  flesshly  bod  yes? 
more  flyttynge  than  mouable  floures  of  sommer.  11563 
BECON  Jewel  of  Joy  Wks.  1563  II.  34  That  cure  ioye  and 
reioysyng  in  the  Lorde  be  not  flittynge,  transitorye,  and  of 
smal  continuaunce.  1614  Bp.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  455  What 
is  more  flitting  than  time  1  1723  POPE  Odyss.  x.  587  The 
rest  are  forms  of  empty  ^Ether  made,  Impassive  semblance 
and  a  flitting  shade. 

f  4.  Floating  in  water.    Obs.-1 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  43  Oone  of  them  oonly 
cleuydto  the  flittynge  niaste. 

5.  Making  short  rapid  flights;  darting  lightly 
from  point  to  point  ;  gliding  rapidly  and  softly  ; 
coming  intermittently  into  momentary  view. 

1620  QUARLES  Feast  for  Worjnes  1207  Conuay'd  with  speed 
vpon  the  nimble  wing  Of  flitting  Fame.  1703  POPE  Thebais 

H  2  Swift  as  she  pass'd,  the  flitting  ghosts  withdrew.  1746-7 
ERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  223  The  flitting  birds  and  humming 
bees.  1704  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolphovn,  The  ocean's 
misty  bedVWith  flitting  sails.  1798-9  COLERIDGE  Love  vii, 
She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush.  1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD 
Mrs.  Hallib.  m.  xv,  A  flitting  smile  playing  on  his  lips. 

Hence  Pli'ttingrly  adv.  ;  PU-ttingness. 

1847  CRAIG,  Flittingly.  1860  in  WORCESTER  (citing  COLE- 
RIDGE). 1884  G.  GISSING  Unclassed  III.  v.  ii.  22  A  slight 
wrinkle  might  show  itself  flittingly  here  and  there,  a  1680 
CHARNOCK  Attrit.  GsrfWks.  1684  I.  231  This  flittingness  in 
our  Nature. 

t  Fli'tty,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FLIT  v.  +  -Y  1.]  Flitting, 
unstable,  flighty. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  i.  i.  xi,  Busying  their  brains 
in  the  mysterious  toyes  Of  flittie  motion. 

Hence  Fli'ttiness,  instability,  volatility. 

1692  Bp.  HOPKINS  Expos.  Lord's  Prayer  etc.  314  This 
would  fix  that  Volatileness  and  Flittiness  of  our  Memories. 


tFli'twite.  Obs.  OE.  Law. 
flit  FLITE  sb.^  -t-  WITE.]    A  fine  for  brawling. 

c  1340  HIGDEN  Polychr.  I.  96  [In  a  list  of  OE.  law  terms] 
Flitwite,  id  est,  emenda  proveniens  pro  contentione.  1687 
SPKLMAN  Gloss.,  Flitwite  &  Scoticc  Flichtwite  significant, 
mulctam  ob  contenliones,  rixas,  et  jurgia  impositam. 


Flix  (fliks,.  See  also  FLICK  sb.  [Of  unknown 
origin  :  possibly  connected  with  FLY  z>.]  The  fur 
of  various  quadrupeds  ;  the  down  of  a  beaver. 

1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Alirab.  cxxxii,  His  warm  breath  blows 
her  flix  up  as  she  lies.  1757  DYER  Fleece  (1807)  80  The 
beaver's  flix  Gives  kindliest  warmth  to  weak  enervate  limbs. 
1818  MM. MAN  Savior  ix.  441  The  gray  flix  of  the  wolf. 

transf.  1864  BROWNING  Dram.  Pers.,  Gold  Hair  iv,  Hair, 
such  a  wonder  of  flix  and  floss. 

Flix,  obs.  form  of  FLUX. 

Flizz  (fliz),  v.  dial.  In  7  flizze.  [onomatopoeic ; 
cf.w/iia.']  (See  quot.1)  Hence  Fli'zzing  vbl.  sb. 

1674  RAY  .V.  C.  H'ordsiZ  Flizze. loY\yod.  Ibid.,  Flizzing, 
a  Splinter.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Flizzing,  the 
passage  of  a  splinter. 

fFlO.  Obs.  Forms:  i  fla(a,  3  fla(a,  3-5  flo, 
(7  floe).  PI.  i  flan,  (3  flan),  3-4  flon,  (5  floon, 
flone).  [QlZ.fld  wk.  fern.]  An  arrow. 

4:893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  III.  ix.  §  14  Dser  wearS  Alexander 
burhscoten  mid  anre  flan,  c  1205  LAY.  1844  Heo  letten 
gliden  heora  flan.  1297  R.  GLOUC,  (1724)  394  pat  me  ne 
myjle  11031  yse  bole  harewen  &  flon.  c  1305  St.  Christopher 
207  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  65  Hi  schote  him  to  slronge  debe  wib 
wel  kene  flo.  c  1400  Gamelyn  648  Yeldelh  up  ?onge  men 
goure  bowes  &  ^oure  flone.  c  1450  Robyn  ft  Gandeleyn  v.  in 
Child  Ballads  v.  cxv.  12/2  Robyn  bent  his  joly  bowe,  per 
in  he  sel  a  flo.  1623  COCKERAM,  Floe,  an  Arrow. 

Flo,  obs.  form  of  FLAY  v. 

Float  (flo«t),  sb.  Forms :  I  flot,  3-7  flote,  (4-6 
flot,  5  floote,  floit,  floyt(e,  7  flotte),  6-7  floate, 
6-  float.  [Several  distinct  formations,  ultimately 
from  the  Tent,  root  fleut-,  flatit-,  flot-  (see  FLEET 
».),  seem  to  have  coalesced,  i.  OE.  flot  str.  neut. 
(dat.  flote}  action  or  state  of  floating ;  the  formally 
equivalent  ON.  flot  has  also  the  sense '  scum,  grease' 
(see  FLOT).  2.  OE.  flota  wk.  masc.  =  ON.  flote 
ship,  boat,  fleet.  3.  In  many  of  its  senses  the  sb. 
appears  to  have  been  a  new  formation  on  FLOAT  v. 
4.  In  some  senses  it  may  be  an  adoption  of,  or 
influenced  by,  the  F.  flotte  (OF.  flote  and  flof), 
verbal  nouns  i.  flatter  to  FLOAT. 

Cognate  words,  with  senses  corresponding  to  some  of  those 
of  float,  are  OHG.^iJj  masc.  (MHG.  vlo$  masc.,  mod.G. 
floss  neut.)  raft,  buoy,  fishing-net,  also  stream :— OTeul. 
*flauto-z ;  and  OHG.floz^a  (MHG.  vloiff,  mod.Ger.ftosse) 
km.,  fin,  swimming-bladder,  cork  floal :— OTeul.  *ftotA\ 
an  OE.  *ftotn,  corresponding  to  the  latter,  may  possibly  be 
the  source  of  sense  8.] 

I.  The  action  or  state  of  floating  or  flowing. 

1.  The  action  of  floating  or  t  swimming.  Now 
rare,  f  Formerly  also,  the  condition  of  floating 
or  of  being  on  the  water ;  esp.  in  phrase  on  (rarely 
af)  float^  AFLOAT,  f  Upon  the  float :  floating  on 
the  stream  ;  also_/?f.  in  an  unsettled  condition. 

With  on.  or  at  float  cf.  the  synonymous  ON.  dfloti,  F.  a 
flot  (OF.  aftote).  For  instances  of  on  flote  before  isth  c., 
see  AFLOAT. 

a  1000  Elene  226  (Gr.)  Ongan  pa  ofstlice  eorla  mengu  lo 
flole  fysan.  c  1250  Gen.  ft  EX-  '.°2  God  . .  ta?te  fuel  on 
walkene  his  flijt,  lie  fis  on  waler  his  Holes  mi?!.  1497  Ld. 
Treas.  Accts.  Scot.  (1877)  I.  378  To  ger  hir  [a  ship]  com  on 
floit.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  117  A  ship 
being  on  flote  at  the  full  sea.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt. 
Eng.  n.  xxiv.  (1739)  no  When  both  Winds  and  Currents  are 
uncertain,  to  ride  at  flote,  till  [etc.].  1652  ASHMOLE  Theat. 
Cliem.  Prol.  i  Past  Ages  have  like  Rivers  conveied  downe 
to  us  (upon  the  floate),  the  more  light!  and  Sophislicall 
pieces  of  Learning.  1693  LUTTRELL  Brief  R  el.  (1857)  III. 
241  The  next  spring  tide  two  fourth  rales  will  also  be  pull 
on  float.  1761  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  68/1  The  Richmond 
soon  afterwards  got  on  float.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  II. 
xvi.  60  Our  ideas  being  perpetually  upon  the  float.  1817 
KEATS  Calidore,  And  now  the  sharp  keel  of  his  lillle  boat 
Comes  up  wilh  ripple  and  with  easy  float. 
b.  transf.  Buoyant  motion  through  the  air. 

1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  553  [HeJ  must  bid  his 
pupil  saw  the  air  . .  and  stamp  the  earth  . .  if  he  means  to 
produce  the  desirable  float  of  arm,  and  radiation  of  leg. 

f2.  The  flux  or  flood  of  the  tide.  lit.  sxAfig. 
At  float,  in  float :  at  high  water ;  in  quots.  _/?£-. 

1594  Gesta  Grayorum  in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Etiz.  (1807) 
III.  317  Cynlhias  rays,  Whose  drawing  virtues  govern  and 
direct  The  flots  and  re-flols  of  the  ocean.  1504  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  ix.  §  4  Our  trust  in  the  Almighty  is  that  wilh  us 
contentions  are  now  al  Iheir  highesl  floal.  1622  BACON 
Hen.  VII,  139  Hee  being  now  in  Float  for  Treasure.  1633 
FORD  Love's  Sacr.  n.  iii,  Though  Ihe  floal  Of  infinite  desires 
swell  lo  a  lide.  1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  n.  xxi.  141 
Men  of  his  profession  have  as  well  an  ebbe  of  riol,  as  a  flote 
of  fortune.  1707  MRS.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (181^)  V.  182 
With  all  her  animal  spirils  in  Ihe  fullesl  floal  of  exhilaration. 

t3.  A  wave,  billow,  lit.  znAJig.    Also,  the  sea. 

CI477  CAXTON  "Jason  114  In  trauersing  the  wawes  and 
fiotes  of  the  see.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1304 
A  man  which  did  swimme  continually  in  the  Holes  oHncon- 
slancie.  1610  SHAKS.  Temf.  I.  ii.  234  The  rest  o'  <h'  Fleet 
. .  are  vpon  the  Mediterraman  Flole  Bound  sadly  home  for 
Naples.  1655  JENNINGS  tr.  Elise  2  The  mutinous  Holes 
which  heal  the  flanks  of  this  great  Bark. 
t  *>•  fig-  Agitation  of  mind.  Obs. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  396/2  [They]  haue  not 
onely  those  Holes  which  Ihe  failhfull  haue,  when  Ihey  feele 
ihemselues  narrowly  beselte,  but  are  hornemadde. 

\  4.  An  overflow  from  a  river,  etc. ;  a  flood  ;  lit. 
andyff.  On  (a) float:  in  flood,  flooded;  =  AFLOAT 
3  ;  also  fig.  Obs. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  317  Where  a  little 
before  men  wenl  on  foole,  all  then  was  on  flole.  1590  I . 
WATSON  Jiflog.  tt'alsingham if>  PoemslArb.)  153  That  your 
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Pzgasean  springs  may  leap  their  bound  and  from  their  floate 
maie  seas  ot  teares  distill.  1627  MAY  Lxcaii  iv.  150  In  their 
Nilus  floats  (guum  tenet  mania  Kilns'.  1664  Floddan 
F.  iii.  28  That  every  brook  burst  forth  on  Afloat.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  v.  iii,  A  very  trifling  accident  set  all 
his  passions  again  on  float.  1763  WHITAKER  Serin.  30  June 
(1767)  37  How  soon  may  we  expect  to  see  . .  a  float  of  vice 
and  error  overspread  our  Jerusalem? 

trims/.  1523  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel 335  Closters  engrosyd 
with  his  [Bacchus']  ruddy  flotis. 

t  b.  A  side-stream  or  back-water. 

1629  H.  BURTON  Babel  no  Bethel  Ep.  Ded.  4  A  continuall 
current,  that  so  merrily  driues  the  Popish  mills  about,  and 
sets  ours  in  a  back  water  or  float. 

f  II.  5.  The  liquor  in  a  dye-vat.  Obs. 

a  1500  E.  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  88  When  the  madere  is 
in  flotte,  breke  hit  smalle,  that  ther  be  no  ballys.     Ibid., 
Tylle  that  the  flote  that  is  in  the  lede  begynne  to  sethe. 
III.  A  floating  object. 

6.  A  mass  of  weeds,  ice,   etc.  floating  on  the 
surface  of  water. 

1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  III.  41^  For  the  space  of  fifty  leagues 
.  .we  alwayes  found  swimming  on  the  sea  certaine  flotes  of 
weedes  of  a  ships  length,  and  of  the  bredth  of  two  ships. 
1692  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Fables  clxxxix.  158  They  took  it  at 
first  for  a  Ship  . .  but  it  prov'd  at  last  to  be  no  more  then  a 
Float  of  Weeds  and  Rushes.  1827  HONE  Every-day  Bk. 
II.  108  The  river,  .casting  forth,  .floats  of  ice  like  millstones. 
1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  412  The  heads 
of  the  sedges,  reeds,  and  other  plants  of  the  float  are  now 
cut  off  ana  laid  upon  its  surface. 

7.  a.  A  raft  or  raft-like  construction. 

1535  COVERDALE  2  Chron.  ii.  16  And  so  wyll  we  hewe  y° 
tymDer  vpon  Libanus  . .  and  wyll  brynge  it  by  flotes  in  the 
See  vnto  lapho.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  189  A  little  before 
the  Bark  blew  up  he  saw  a  small  Float  on  the  Water,  and 
as  it  appeared,  a  Man  on  it.  1844  Hull  Dock  Act  89  To 
remove  any  floats  or  rafts  of  timber. 

b.  A  flat-bottomed  boat.  Also  a  boat-load.  In 
quot.  l$<)O=fl re-float.  See  &\soflshing-float. 

1557  NORTH  Guevara's  Diall  Pr.  260  a/i  The  Flote  that 
came  oute  of  Cetin  with  sake,  oyle,  and  honye.  1611  SPEED 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  liv.  §  10.  280  An  of-spring  of  the  Britaines 
embarked  in  Flotes.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  II.  197  The 
Patriarch  and  his  family  were  inclosed  in  an  ark,  or  covered 
float.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Watery  We.  .filled  up 
the  Vacancy,  .by  throwing  in  several  Floats  of  Clay.  1882 
SIR  R.  PAVNE-GALLWEY  Fowler  in  Irel.  25  The  punts,  or 
'  floats'  as  they  are  there  [Wexford]  called,  are  about  fifteen 
feet  long.  1890  Times  25  Apr.  10/2  The  four  river  floats 
were  directed  to  be  brought  from  their  moorings  to  the  fire. 

8.  A  floating  appliance  for  supporting  something 
in  the  water. 

a.  The  cork  or  quill  used  to  support  a  baited 
line,  showing  by  its  movement  when  a  fish  bites. 

a  1450  Treat.  Fysshynge  (1883)  16  Ye  schall  make  Jowr 
flotes  in  J>ys  wise,  a  1609  DENNYS  Seer.  Angling  i.  in  Arb. 
Garner  I.  155  Your  rod,  line,  float  and  hook.  1867  F. 
FRANCIS  Anglingi.  (1880)9  The  floats  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  stream. 

b.  A  cork  or  other  light  substance  used  to  sup- 
port a  fishing-net,  etc.  in  the  water. 

'577  B.  GOOCE  Heresbach's  Husb.  it.  (1586)  no  The  Corke 
hath  the  thickeste  barke.  .Of  his  barke,  are  made  . .  Floates 
for  fishing  nettes.  1883  Fislieries  Exhib.  Catal.  12  Herring- 
net  Floats.. Mackerel-net  Floats. 

C.  A  hollow  or  inflated  part  or  organ  that  sup- 
ports an  animal  in  the  water.  Hence  used  in 
Florida  as  a  name  for  the  genus  Velella  ofmednsie. 

1832  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  108  This  'common  oceanic 
snail '  derives  its  buoyancy  from  an  admirably  contrived 
float.  1888  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  1. 107  Velella . .  is  commonly 
called  in  Florida,  where  it  is  sometimes  very  abundant,  the 
'  float '. 

d.  In  various  other  applications  (see  quots.). 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  883/2  Float . .  an  inflated  bag 
or  pillow  to  sustain  a  person  in  the  water.  1880  Lumber- 
man s  Gca.  28  Jan.,  Cribs  are  formed  of  about  20  sticks  of 
timber  fastened  between  two  logs  called  'floats'.  1883 
Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  45  Respirator.. a  small 
nipple  in  the  mouth  with  flexible  tube  supported  by  a  float. 

0.  a.  A  hollow  metallic  ball,  a  piece  of  whin- 
stone,  etc.,  used  to  regulate  the  water-level  in  a 
boiler  or  tank. 

.  i?5»  SMEATON  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1754)  XLVII.  436  What 
is  peculiar  to  this  engine  is  a  float  within  the  receiver, 
composed  of  a  light  ball  of  copper.  1836  J.  BOURNE  Catech. 
Meant  Engine  iv.  (ed.  4)  154  The  float  is  usually  formed  of 
stone  or  iron. 

b.  The  small  piece  of  ivory  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cistern  of  a  barometer. 
"855  in  Ogilvie  Suppl. 

10.  Theatr.  pi.  The  footlights  ;  collect,  sing,  the 
row  of  footlights. 

abot!  •DlcfKE;;s  ff  2_4  Jan-  "I-  =«  Pauline  trotting 
about  in  front  of  the  float.  1871  Catalfs  Techn.  Educ. 
.OTVl^  %f\  float!'  for  thea'"cal  purposes.  Ibid. 

sSSSSS^^S^iS^ 

Apr.  476  A  marvel,  because  it  moved  behind  the  floats. 

11.  One  of  the  boards  of  an  undershot  water- 
wheel  or  of  a  paddle-wheel ;  a  float-board 

1611  JLORIO, /!/«.. the  flot  of  a  Water-mill-wheele  i«. 
R™-.i»Tn«  :~  DLfi  TV,.,,,.  YVYVTT  ^  i  731 

.In.  "2S35XY11-  '°  The  Force  on  the 


___ ™— ~..j  ..u»ui.  viiud  ui  ciiu  or  pin 

IV.  Something  broad,  level,  and  shallow 
12.  Brewing.  A  broad  shallow  vat  used  for  cool- 
ing. ?  Obs. 
ICf.  Du.  vloot  fern,  a  broad  shallow  wooden  vessel  for 
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creaming  milk ;  also  F.yfttffc^  mentioned  in  i6th  c.  as  pail 
of  a  brewer's  stock-in-trade  (Littrc).] 

1413  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  22  Y  be-quethe..I  gravers,  an 
a  flot,  an  a  planer.  1616  SURHL.  MAKKII.  Country  farm 
587  Other  vesselles  called  flotes  or  coolers,  and  they  be 
broad  like  vnto  the  fats,  but  only  one  foot  deepe. 

13.  One  of  the  wooden  frames  attached  to  the 
sides,  front,  or  back  of  a  wagon  or  cart  to  increase 
the  carrying  capacity. 

1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  354  A  Cart  that  had  its  floats  sup- 
ported, with  standards  erected  upon  the  ends  of  the  Axles. 
1887  in  Kent  Gloss. 

14.  A    low-bodied,   crank-axled   cart,   used   for 
carrying  heavy  articles,  live  stock,  etc. 

1866  Daily  Tel.  23  Feb.  3/4  The  pikes  and  handles  were 
removed  in  a  float  in  the  presence  of  a  large  crowd.  1891 
Sheffield  Gloss.  Suppl.,  Float,  a  deep  cart.. used  for  carry- 
ing pigs  to  market. 

b.  A  platform  on  wheels,  having  a  spectacular 
display  arranged  upon  it,  used  in  a  procession. 

1888  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.    13  Sept.  2/4  A  parade  two 


London. 

1 15.  A  unit  of  measurement  for  embanking  work. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  xiv.  309  They  [banks]  are  measured 
by  the  Float  or  Floor,  which  is  eighteen  foot  square  and 
one  deep. 

V.  In  various  senses  corresponding  with  senses 
of  FLOAT  v. 

16.  A  tool  for  '  floating'  or  making  level. 

a.  Plastering.  A  trowel  or   rule   for   giving  a 
plane  surface  to  the  plaster.    Also  float-rule. 

1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  249  Floats,  made  of  Wood, 
with  handles  to  them.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  380 
It  is  then  spread,  or  rather  splashed,  upon  the  wall  by  a  float 
made  of  wood  1853  Diet.  Arch.  (Arch.  Publ.  Soc.),  Float 
or  Float  Rule.  1876  Rivingtons*  Notes  Build.  Constr.  II. 
400  The  surface  is  then  gone  over  with  a  smaller  hand 
float. 

b.  A  file  having  parallel,  but  not  diagonal,  rows 
of  teeth ;  a  single-cut  file. 

1750  BLANCKNEY  Naval  Expositor,  Float  is  an  Instrument 
used  by  the  Smiths  to  make  their  Work  smooth,  instead  of 
a  File.  1881  GREENER  Gun  230  The  two  coils  being  joined 
.  .the  barrels  are  heated,  ana  the  surplus  metal  removed 
with  a  float. 

C.  A  tool  used  by  bowyers,  represented  in  the 
arms  of  the  Bowyers'  Company.  Obs.  exc.  Her. 

It  is  pictured  as  a  flat  plate  with  teeth  on  the  under  side 
and  a  handle  at  the  top. 

1823  in  CRABB  Techn.  Diet.     1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her. 
I.  Uj,  Bowyers  ..  Sa.  on  a  chev.  betw.  three  floats  or,  as 
many  mullets  of  the  first. 
d.  Various.  (See  quots.) 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  883/2  Float.  .10  a  polishing- 
block  used  in  marble-working.  A  runner.  Ibid.,  Float. . 
6  the  serrated  plate  used  by  shoemakers  for  rasping  off  the 
ends  of  the  pegs  inside  the  boot  or  shoe. 

17.  A  dock  or  place  where  vessels  may  float. 
1840  Evid.  Hull  Docks  Commiss.  207  The  old  rivers  at 

Bristol  have  been  penned  up,  and  they  are  now  made  floats. 
1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord-bk. 

18.  One  of  the  trenches  used  in  'floating'  land. 
1783  W.  MARSHALL  Midland  Co.  (1790)  I.  278  The  floats  are 

trenches,  receiving,  by  the  means  of  floodgates,  .the  waters 
of  a  river,  brook,  or  rivulet,  and  conveying  it  along  the 
upper  margin,  and  upon  the  tops  of  the.. swells  of  the 
field  of  improvement. 

19.  Tin-mining.  (See  quot.) 

1778  PRYCE  Mineral.  Cornub.  137  (The  blast]  smelts  the 
Tin  [and]  forces  it  out . .  into  a  moorstone  trough  six  feet  and 
a  half  high,  and  one  foot  wide,  called  the  Float. 

20.  Geol.  and  Mining. 

a.  Loose  rock  or  isolated  masses  of  ore  brought 
down  by  the  action  of  water  from  their  original 
formation.     Also  short  for  float-ore.     Chiefly  U.S. 

1814  BRACKENRIDGE  Louisiana  146  That  kind  of  ore  called 
floats.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hitr  vm.  v.  503  Through  the 
rocky  float  in  the  hollows  of  the  road  the  agate  hoofs 
drummed.  1885  W.  NALL  in  Trans.  Cumb.  f;  Westm. 
Antiq.  Soc.  VIII.  7  Lead  ores  were  then  classified  by 
miners  as  float  and  shoad  ore,  or  float  and  shoad. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1883  GRESLEY  Glass.  Coal  Mining,  Float,  a  clean  rent  or 
fissure  in  strata  unaccompanied  by  dislocation. 

21.  Weaving.  The  passing  of  weft-threads  over 
a  portion  of  the  warp  without  being  interwoven 
with  it;    also  the  group  or  mass  of  thread  so 
passed. 

1863  J.  WATSON  Art  Weaving  141  A  contrivance  that 
would.. prevent  Floats  without  any  other  drawback,  would 
be  a  very  good  thing.  1882  MORRIS  Hopes  $  Fears  Art 
iv.  150  The  latter  eke  out  their  gaudy  feebleness  with  spots 
and  ribs  and  long  floats. 

22.  U.S.  (See  quot.) 

1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  93  Who.  .whenever 
a  good  tract  of  land  is  ready  for  sale,  cover  it  over  with 
Ihzn  floats,  (warrants  of  the  required  habitation),  and  thus 
put  down  competition. 

23.  U.S.  A  voter  open  to  bribery.    Cf.  FLOATER. 
1885  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Nov.  2  Something  like  one-twelfth 

of  the  remaining  voters  are  'floats'— that  is,  men  who  are 
looking  for  money. 

y1'  %*•  Comb.,  as  float-ball,  the  ball  of  a 
ball-cock ;  float-barrel,  V  a  barrel  used  as  a  float 
for  a  fishing-net ;  float-bladder  (see  sense  8  c) ; 
float-board,  one  of  the  boards  of  an  undershot 
water-wheel ;  one  of  the  paddles  of  a  pacldle- 
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wheel;  float-bridge,  a  bridge  of  floats  or  rafts; 
float-case,  =  CAISSON  2  d ;  float-copper  (see 
float-mineral) ;  float-cut  «.,  (of  a  file)  cut  in  the 
manner  of  a  float  (see  sense  16  b) ;  float-fescue, 
a  variety  of  fescue-grass  (Fesluca) ;  float-file,  a 
single-cut  file;  float  flsh  (see  quot.) ;  float-fishing, 
fishing  with  a  line  and  float  (sense  8  a);  float-fox- 
tails, a  variety  of  Alopecurus  or  fox-tail  grass; 
float-gauge  (see  quot.) ;  t  float-glassed  a., 
mirrored  in  the  waves ;  float-gold  (see  float- 
Mineral)  ;  float-light,  a  light-ship ;  float-line, 
a  perpendicular  line  drawn  from  a  float  on  the 
surface  of  a  fluid  to  a  specified  point  below  the 
surface  ;  float-mineral,  fragments  of  ore  detached 
and  carried  away  by  the  action  of  water  or  by 
erosion ;  also,  fine  particles  of  metal  which  are 
detached  in  the  process  of  stamping  and  do  not 
readily  settle  in  water ;  float-net,  a  net  supported 
by  floats ;  •)•  float-ore ',  a  kind  of  seaweed  ;  float- 
ore  3,  float-quartz  (see  float-mineral) ;  float- 
shooter,  one  who  goes  shooting  wild-fowl  from 
a  punt  at  night ;  float- valve  (see  quot.).  Also 
FLOAT-BOAT,  FLOAT-GRASS,  FLOAT-STONE. 

1824  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  156  Having  a  "float- 
ball  o,  which  opens  and  shuts  the  valve  /.  1891  BLACK 
Donald  Ross  I.  266  Lobster -creels  and  "float-barrels.  1866 
HARTWIG  Sea  <$•  \Vond.  xvii.  (ed.  3)  354  A  large  "float- 
bladder.  1719  DESAC-ULIERS  Exp.  Philos.  (1744)  II.  425 
It  is  no  Advantage  to  have  a  great  Number  of  "Float- 
Boards.  1858  LARDNER  Handbk.  Nat.  Phil.  135  Breast 
wheels. — This  class  of  water  wheels  resemble  in  their  form 
and  construction  the  undershot  wheel— the  float-boards, 
however,  being  closer  together.  1692  Siege  Lymerick  14 
This  day  was  chiefly  spent  in  removing  our  "Float-Bridge 
nearer  the  Town.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  883/2 
* Float-case.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  *  Float-Copper 
. .  fine  scales  of  metallic  copper  . .  which  do  not  readily 
settle  in  water.  1888  Lockwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin., 
*Float-Cut . .  a  file  having  single  lines  of  cutting  teeth 
only.  1759  B.  STILLINGFL.  Grasses  in  Misc.  Tracts  (1762) 
387  The  grass  . .  proved  to  be  the  "flote  Fescue.  1834 
Brit.  Husb.  I.  xxxiii.  520  The  flote  fescue,  flote  fox-tails, 
and  rough-stalked  poa.  1794  W.  HUTCHINSON  Hist. 
Cumberland  I.  27/1  note,  After  they  have  spawned  they 
[Salmon]  are  called  "float  fish.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib. 
Catal.  p.  xxxiv,  Some  apparatus  for  "float-fishing.  1816-20 
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gauge,  where  the  height  of  water  in  a  steam  boiler  is  regis- 
tered by  means  of  a  float.  1633  LITHGOW  Trav.  I.  5  Where 
•flot-glass'd  Nymphs,  the  Circe  fled,  Greeks  enstal.  1881 
RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  *  Float-gold,  Pac[ific].  1890  Pall 
Mall  G.  28  May  2/1  If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  crush  too 
fine,  you  get  'float  gold'.  1819  J.  HODGSON  in  J.  Raine 
Mem.  (1857)1.  265  The  "float-light  in  sight  (a  vessel  anchored 
inthedeeps).  1833  HERSCHEL^ij/rtf«.  ni.  155  The  difference 
of  the  two  "floatlines  gives  the  height  in  question.  1647 
R.  STAPYLTON  jfuvevial  31  A  retiarius,  or  net-bearer,  so 
named  from  a  kind  of  *floate  net,  which  he  carryed  in  his 
hand.  i6oa  CAREW  Cornwall  27  b,  This  "Floteore  is  now 
and  then  found  naturally  formed  like  rufs,  combs,  and  such 
like.  1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Mia.  i.  (1686)  6  Also  all  *float  or 
Easy-flowing  oars.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Float. 
ore,  water-worn  particles  of  ore.  1879  —  Statist.  Mines  $ 
Mining  212  A  section  of  country  twenty  miles  long  . .  Is 
covered  with  *float  quartz.  1882  SIR  R.  PAYNE-GALLWEY 
Fowler  in  Irel.  27  Two  "float-shooters,  lying  low  in  their 
boats  on  the  look-out  for  fowl.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
I.  885/2  * Float+ialve,  a  valve  actuated  by  a  float  so  as  to 
open  or  close  the  port,  according  to  the  level  of  the 
liquid. 

Float  (fiV"t),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  floated. 
Forms :  I  flotian,  3  floten,  flotten,  4  flotie(n, 
4-7  flote,  (8  floate),  6-  float.  Pa.  t.  4  flotte. 
Pa.  pple.  1  flote.  [OE.  flolian  =  MDu.  vKlcn, 
ON.  flota  :-OTeut.  *flotSjan,  f.  *flot-  weak  grade 
of  root  of  *fleutan  to  float  or  flow :  see  FLEET  v. 
The  development  of  sense  in  ME.  was  doubtless 
influenced  by  the  synonymous  OV.Jloter  (mod.F. 
fatter),  Sp.  flotar,  It.  fiotlare  :-med.L.  type 
*flottare,  f.  OTent.  *flotto-  f.  the  same  root  as  Eng. 
float] 

I.  Intransitive  senses. 

1.  To  rest  on  the  surface  of  any  liquid ;  to  be 
buoyed  up  ;  to  be  or  become  buoyant. 

a  iioo  O.  E.  Chrott.  an.  1031  (Parker  MS.)  Beo  an  scip 
flotijende  swa  neh  ban  lande  swa  hit  nyxt  ma?£e.  c  1200 
Vices  it  Virt.  (1888)  33  Ele.  .wile  flotten  ouer  alle  waites. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  (1493)  131  b/i  Whan  the  tyme 
approched  of  the  passyon  of  our  lord  thys  tree,  .ftoted  aboue 
the  water.  1585  J.  B.  tr.  Virefs  Sch.  Beastes  D  vb,  Hal- 
cions..builde  their  houses,  .the  which  may  flote..  uppon 
the  Sea.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  vi.  193  Men 
being  drowned  and  sunke,  doe  float  the  ninth  day.  1782 
COWPER  Royal  George  30  Her  timbers  yet  are  sound,  And 
she  may  float  again.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  iv.  57  Ice 
floats  readily  on  water. 

fif-  "773  GRAY  Let.  in  Corr.  (1843)  '51  All  that  floated  on 
the  surface  of  my  mind  is  faded  away  and  gone. 

b.  Of  a  stranded  vessel :  To  get  off  the  ground, 
to  get  afloat. 

1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  in.  98  Our  ship  did  not  float  then, 
nor  the  next  Tide  neither. 

C.  fig.    To  float  in  one's  caps  :  to  be  half  drunk, 
'  half  seas  over '. 

1630  WADSWORTH  .Sp.  Pilgr.  vi.  58  M,  P.  fluting  in  his 
Cups,  began  a  discourse. 
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2.  To  move  quietly  and  gently  on  the  surface  of 
a  liquid,  participating  in  its  motion. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  24833  (Cott.)  Forth  l>ai  floted  on  l>at 
llo.l.  13..  K.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  248  A  wylde  walterande 
whal..blbat  hot  flolte.  1570-6  LAMOARRK  Peramc.  Kent 
(18261325  The  Corps  now.. floted  up  and  down  the  River. 
1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Plato's  Trav.  Ixvi.  268  Upon  a  very 
little  raft,  where  we  floated  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 
1790  BURNS  Pff  Nicholson,  Now  she's  floating  down  the 
Nith.  1836  Wl  IRVING  Astoria  I.  126  The  boat  floating 
near  to  him  he  seized  hold  of  it. 

At-  '75'  YOUNG  Brothers  iv.  i,  The  vulgar  float  as 
passion  drives.  1790  PAI.EY  Hone  Paul.  i.  3  To  have 
floated  down  upon  the  stream  of  general  tradition.  1832 
Examiner  802/1  The  new  Parliament  will  float  with  the 
stream  of  public  opinion.  1869  LECKY  Europ.  Mar.  I.  iii. 
397  Christianity  floated  into  the  Roman  Empire  on  the 
wave  of  credulity. 

t  b.  trans/,  of  a  person :  To  move  up  and 
down  ;  be  conversant.  06s. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  21  Tha}  he  her  were  inne  hys  manhode 
Amanges  ous  to  flotie. 
c.  quasi-trans.   =  to  float  upon. 
1705  J.  PHILIPS  Blenheim  236  Upborne  By  frothy  billows 
thousands  float  the  stream  In  cumbrous  mail.     1829  CLARE 
Autumn  in  Anniver.  76  Weeds,  That  float  the  water's  brim. 

3.  To  be  suspended  in  a  liquid  with  freedom  to 
move  ;  also,  to  move  freely  beneath  the  surface, 
f  Of  a  fish  :  To  swim. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  VH.  vii.  ai  The  fish,  still  floting,  doe 
at  random  range.  1696  WHISTON  Th.  Earth  in.  (1722)  278 
The  Parts  of  the  present  upper  Strata  . .  floated  in  the 
Waters  among  one  another  uncertainly.  1727  SWIFT  Gul. 
liver  n.  viii.  165  My  box.  .floated  about  five  feet  depth  in 
water.  1882  VINES  Sachs'  Bot.  437  The  mass  of  mother-cells 
..floats  entirely  free  in  the  fluid  that  fills  the  sporangium. 

b.  To  be  drenched  or  flooded  ;  to  '  run ', '  swim '. 
rare-1.  (Cf.  10.) 

1725  POPE  Odyss.  xm.  452  The  pavements  float  with  guilty 
gore. 

f  4.  To  move  unsteadily  to  and  fro  like  an  object 
on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  ;  to  oscillate,  undulate  ; 
fig.  to  vacillate,  waver.  Obs. 

1598  BACON  Sncr.  Medit,  vi.  (Arb.)  113  A  state  of  minde, 
which  in  all  doubtfull  expectations  is  setled  and  floteth  not. 
1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  190  Let  the  instru- 
ment rest  till  the  Water  has  done  floating.  1716  COLLIER 
tr.  Nazianzen  8  Their  Mother  ..  floated  between  Joy  and 
Fear.  1763  SCRAFTON  Indostan  (1770)  71  Floating  between 
his  fears  and  wishes. 

b.  nonce-nse.  To  spread  in  undulating  form. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  503  His  circling  Spires.. on  the 

grass  Floted  redundant. 

c.  Mil.  Of  a  column  on  the  march  :  To  present 
a  wavy  line ;  to  be  unsteady. 

1796  Instr.  %  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  263  The  march  in  line 
is  uniformly  steady,  without  opening,  floating,  or  closing. 
1810  [see  FLOATING  vbl.  sb.  i  a], 

6.  To  move  freely  and  gently  in  or  through  the 
air,  as  if  buoyed  up  or  carried  along  by  it. 

1634  MILTON  Counts  249  How  sweetly  did  they  flote  upon 
the  wings  Of  silence.  1667  DRYDKN  hid.  Emp.  I.  ii,  What 
Divine  Monsters,  O  ye  gods,  were  these  That  float  in  air 
and  flye  upon  the  Seas  I  1725  POPE  Odyss.  yl.  358  To  the  ear 
Floats  a  strong  shout  along  the  waves  of  air.  1782  COWPER 
Retirement  192  The  clouds  that  flit,  or  slowly  float  away. 
1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  313  Dark  spots  floating  constantly 
before  the  eye.  1888  BESANT  Inner  House  xvi.  188  A  long 
tent  before  which  floated  a  great  flag  on  a  flagstaff. 
b.  nonce-use,  of  the  air  itself,  or  portions  of  it. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  432  The  Aire  Floats,  as  they  pass, 
fann'd  with  unnumber'd  plumes. 

o.  fig.  esf.  with  sense  :  To  move  or  hover  dimly 
before  the  eye  or  in  the  mind  ;  also  of  a  rumour, 
etc. :  To  pass  from  month  to  mouth. 

1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  Pref.,  Faded  ideas  float  in  the 
fancy  like  half-forgotten  dreams.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey 
HI.  viii,  Here  floated  the  latest  anecdote  of  Bolivar.  1857 
LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  xii.  224  The  remnants  of  serpent-wor- 
ship floating  in  their  minds.  1882  SHORTHOUSE  J.  Inglesant 
II.  225  He  tried  to  read,  but  the  page  floated  before  his  eyes. 

6.  Weaving.  Of  a  thread:  To  pass  over  or  under 
several  threads  either  of  the  warp  or  weft,  instead 
of  being  interwoven  with  them.     Of  a  figure :  To 
have  its  threads  lying  in  this  manner. 

1878  A.  BARLOW  Weaving  104  When  either  of  the  white 
or  black  threads  disappear  on  one  side  of  the  cloth,  they 
are  not  found  floating  underneath.  1883  T.  R.  ASHENHURST 
Design  in  Textile  Fabrics  vi.  159  Lappet  figures.. must 
1  float '  the  entire  length  of  the  figure. 

7.  Comm.  a.  Of  an  acceptance  :  To  be  in  circu- 
lation, to  be  awaiting  maturity,     b.  Of  a  com- 
mercial company,  etc. :  To  meet  with  public  sup- 
port, get  '  floated    (see  12). 

1778  H.  LAURENS  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  II. 
234  Our  bills,  .are  now  floating,  in  imminent  danger  of  dis- 
honor and  disgrace.  1884  Truth  13  Mar.  385/2  If  the 
Company  floats,  the  promoter  gets  his  money. 

f  8.  To  fish  with  a  float  (see  FLOAT  sb.  8  a). 

1630  [see  FLAT  v.  \o\  1651  J.  BARKER  Art  of  Angling 
(1653)  8, 1  will  shew  my  opinion  of  floating  for  Scale  Fish  in 
the  River  or  Pond. 

9.  Sporting.  To  hunt  by  approaching  the  game 
with  a  boat  or  float  at  night.    (See  FLOAT  sb.  7  b.) 

1877  Hf.LLOCKSforts»ian'sGazetteer83  In  jacking  or  float- 
ing, the  shooter  sits  in  the  bow  of  a  canoe  just   behind 
a  lantern  which  throws  a  powerful  light  ahead. 
II.  Transitive  senses. 

10.  To   cover   or  flood  with   a  liquid,     a.  To 
cover  (land)  with  water,  either  naturally  or  artifi- 
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cirdly,  esp.  for  agricultural  or  military  purposes  ; 
to  flood,  inundate,  irrigate.    Also  with  over. 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Imprm1.  ItHpr.  (1652*  16  The  first 
Piece  of  improvement  of  floating  or  watering  lands.  (-1710 
C.  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  70  They  can  by  them  [ditches] 
floate  y°  grounds  for  3  miles  round.  1794  Trans.  SOL'.  En- 
courag.  Arts  XII.  245  The  above  land  was'floated  over  by 
salt  water,  every  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  1816  JANE 
AUSTEN  Kmma  (1866)  138  He  thought  ..  I  should  find  the 
near  way  floated  by  this  rain.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Brooke 
Farm  xiii.  97  Can  he  float  his  meadows  at  the  cost  of  five 
pounds  an  acre? 

b.  (chiefly  hyperbolical)  To  overspread  with 
fluid  ;  to  drench,  inundate.  Also,  To  saturate  (a 
powder  magazine)  with  water. 

1729  SAVAGE  Wanderer  u.  228  A  smoaking  spring  of  gore 
Wells  from  the  wound,  and  floats  the  crimson'd  floor.  1758 
PARRY  in  Naval  Chron.  VIII.  154  We  had  taken  care  to 
float  our  powder.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  I.  in.  iv.  624 
The  field  was  floated  with  blood.  1836  MARRYAT  Midsh. 
Easy  xxvi,  The  danger  [from  fire]  had  been  so  great  that 
the  fore  magazine  had  been  floated. 
C.  trans/,  andyff. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshea  II.  84/1  The 
ladle  Margaret  began  to  take  heart,  hir  natural!  stoutnesse 
floted,  as  well  by  the  remembrance  of  hir  noble  birth,  as  by 
[etc.].  1603  J.  DAVIES  Microcosmos  (Grosart)  71/1  Each 
sense  in  pleasure's  seas  shee  [Fancie]  flotes.  1860  HAW- 
THORNE Marb.  Faun  (1879)  I.  xii.  115  A  ..  military  band 
..floating  her  [the  city]  with  strains.  186}  M.  ARNOLD 
Ess.  Crit.  i.  (1875)  16  He  [Burke]  so  lived  by  ideas,  .that  he  I 
could  float  even  an  epoch  of  concentration  and  English  Tory 
politics  with  them. 

11.  a.  Of  water,  the  tide,  etc. :  To  lift  up,  or 
support  on  its  surface  (anything  buoyant)  ;  to  bear 
(anything  buoyant)  along  by  the  force  of  the 
current;  occas.  with  mixture  of  the  two  senses. 
Also  with  off,  out,  up. 

1606  Choice,  Chance,  etc.  5  With  a  sodaine  tempest  man 
and  horse  ouerthrown  vpon  a  Rock,  and  the  goods  all  flote 
or  drownd.  1600  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  lir.  44  For  want  of  Water  I 

n  ., n_i_   -  .    il__   T  -_.....,,.  rL.'J    «Q  Tlif, 
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so  high  as  to  endanger  the  Caisson ..  from  being  floated  out 
of  its  true  Place.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xiv.  149 
They  [masses  of  ice]  are  floated  off  to  be  lost  in  the  tempera- 
tures of  other  regions.  1890  Spectator  20  Sept.  362/2  The 
Manchester  Canal,  .will  float  the  biggest  ocean  steamers. 
fig'  '877  OWEN  Wellesley's  Desp.  Introd.  19  The  vehe- 
ment tide  of  public  opinion ..  floated  out  the  good  old 
nobleman  who  had  first  broken  Tippoo's  power. 

b.  To  set  afloat ;  Jig.  to  buoy  up,  support. 

i8»3  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  11.  Poor  Relation,  She  has  where- 
withal in  the  end.. to  float  him  again  upon  the  brilliant 
surface.  1885  Law  Rep.  15  Q.  Bench  Div.  n  He  expended 
more  than  5000 /.  in  floating  the  ship. 

c.  To  place  (a  sheet  of  paper,  etc.)  flat  on  the 
surface  of  a  liquid.     Chiefly  Photogr. 

1853  Fam.  Herald  3  Dec.  510/2  You  float  on  the  surface 
of  this  a  sheet  of  paper  prepared  as  follows.  1882  ABNEY 
Inslr.  Photogr.  (ed.  5)  199  If  the  paper  is  floated  much 
longer,  .the  albumen  . .  is  apt  to  dissolve  the  size. 

12.  a.  To  get  (a  company,  scheme,  etc.)  afloat 
or  fully  started  (see  AFLOAT  6)  ;  to  procure  public 
support  or  acceptance  for. 

1835  ^T<  MARTINEAU  Vanderput  <$•  S.  vi.  102  The  means 
by  which  a  present  neighbour  of  yours  is  floating  a  scheme. 
1865  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Aug.  9/1  Manufacturing  lists  of 
directors  for  new  companies,  in  order  to  get  them  '  floated  '. 
1872  YEATS  Growth  Comm.  311  Serves  as  a  reservoir  for 
floating  loans  in  cases  of  emergency.  1872  GREG  Enigmas 
229  The  sages.,  have  falsified  their  creed,  in  order  to  float  it. 
b.  To  set  (a  rumour)  afloat  (see  AFLOAT  8)  ;  to 
give  currency  to  ;  to  circulate. 

1883  St.  James's  Gaz.  21  Dec.  3/1  Floating  all  manner  of 
embarrassing  rumours. 

13.  To  guide  or  convey  along  the  surface  of  water ; 
to  convey  by  water.     Also  with  off. 

1739  LABELVE  Short  Ace.  Piers  Westm.  Bridge  35  The 
Sides  of  the  Caisson  were  floated  off  over  the  Sides  of  the 
Pier.  1776  GIBBON  Dec!.  $  F.  1.  (1846)  V.  8  The  treasures 
of  Africa  were  floated  on  rafts  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. 1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  385 
The  great  tubes  constituting  the  Conway  Bridge  were 
floated  across  the  river. 

14.  To  convey  gently  through  the  air  or  ether ; 
to  cause  to  move  lightly  in  the  air ;  to  waft. 

1823  F.  CLISSOLD  Ascent  Ml.  Blanc  22  A  soft  breath  of 
wind  spread  its  folds,  and  floated  it  gently  in  the  air.  1836 
EMERSON  Nature,  Commodity  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  143  Provi- 
sion..for  his  support.. on  this  green  ball  which  floats  him 
through  the  heavens.  1840  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  of 
Exile  Poems  1850  I.  85  Floated  on  a  minor  fine  Into  the 
full  chant  divine,  We  will  draw  you  smoothly. 

15.  In  various  technical  applications  of  senses 
10,  u.     a.  Pigment-making.   To  levigate  (pig- 
ments)  by  causing  them  to  float  in  a  stream  of 
water,  rejecting  the  heavier  particles  that  sink  to 
the  bottom,     b.  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping.    \ 
To  cover  (a  forme,  a  page  of  type)  with  fluid  plaster 
of  Paris,  either  to  fill  up  the  spaces  before  electro-   | 
typing,  or  (in  the  almost  obsolete  plaster-process)  to 
form  a  plaster  mould,     c.   To  float  up  (a  till  can) 
(see  quot.  1884). 

1880  F.  J.  F.  WILSON  Stereotyping  fy  F.lectrotyping  128 
The  page  or  pages  must  be  floated  in  plaster-of-Paris. 
Ibid.  134  When  low  spaces  are  used  and  the  form  has  not 
been  floated  prior  to  moulding.  1883  R.  HALDANE  Work- 
shop Receipts  Ser.  II.  405  The  powder  is  then  levigated 
(floated),  in  order  to  obtain  various  degrees  of  fineness. 


1884  KNIC.HT  Diet.  Mech.  IV.  348/2  '  Floating  up  tin  cans, 
i.  e.  soldering  the  ends  inside,  the  can  standing  upon  the 
heated  plate  till  the  solder  runs. 

16.  To  render  smooth  or  level.     In  various  tech- 
nical uses  :     a.  Plastering.  To  level  (the  surface 
of  plaster)  with  a  '  float '  ;  to  spread  the  second 
coat  of  plaster   on    (a   ceiling,  wall,  etc.)     Also 
with  down.    b.   Farriery.  To  file  the  teeth  of  (a 
horse),   c.  Agric.  (See  quots.)   d.  Wool-spinning. 
To  take  0^(the  carded  wool)  in  an  even  layer. 

a  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  249  To  float  Seelings  or 
Walls.  1741  in  Willis  &  Clark  Camkridee  (1886)  I.  36  The 
Ceilings,  .to  be  floated  and  finished  in  the  best  and  work- 
manlike manner.  1748  B.  LANGLEY/,O«</.  Prices  329  Fronts 
of  old  Houses.,  are  frequently  floated  down,  the  old  decay'd 
Mortar  raked  out.  and  the  Joints  fresh  pointed  anew.  1839 
Pract.  Builder  II.  187  The  space  between  the  screeds  . . 
must  be  floated  with  a  hand-float. 

b.  1886  2V.  1'.  Weekly  Tribune  28  Dec.  (Cent.)  Many  an 
old  horse  will  renew  its  life  if  its  teeth  are  floated,  as  the 
process  is  called. 

0.  1785  W.  MARSHALL  Midland  Co.  (1790)  II.  437  Float 
. .  to  pare  off  the  surface  of  sward.    1888  Sheffield  Gloss., 
Float,  to  pare  stubble  from  land  by  means  of  a  paring  knife. 

d.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  341/1  The  teeth  move 
in  the  same  direction  as  those  on  the  workers  and  cylinder, 
so  as  to  clean  or  '  float '  off  the  wool. 

17.  Weaving.  To  form  (a  figure)  with  '  floating 
threads  (see  6). 

1894  Textile  Manuf.  15  Apr.  151  This  method  of  reeding 
.  .necessitates  the  figure  being  floated, 

Floatable  (n>-tab'l),  a.  [f.  FLOAT  v.  +  -ABLE. 
Cf.  Vt.flottable] 

1.  Capable  of  floating  ;  that  may  be  set  afloat. 
1846  Pope's  Jrnl.  Trade  576  (Advt.)  Floatable  and  buoyant 

in  the  water.  1883  Miss  BROUGHTON  Belinda  1. 1.  ix.  164 
Employed  in  dropping  . .  anything  floatable  that  comes 
handy — into  the  earth-reddened  stream. 

2.  Of  a  river  or  stream  :  That  can  be  floated  on  ; 
capable  of  supporting  floating  objects.  Chiefly  V.S. 

1826  KENT  Comm.  (1873)  III.  414  Tne  owners  of  the 
lands  on  rivers  not  navigable  or  floatable  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  fishing  therein.  1884  Lain  Rep.  9  App.  Cases 
393  They  [the  streams]  were  made  navigable  and  floatable 
for  timber  during  freshets. 

3.  absol.  passing  into  sb.    Something  that  floats 
or  may  be  floated. 

1864  Laws  of  Michigan  23  To  allow  the  free  passage  of 
boats,  vessels,  craft,  logs,  timber,  lumber,  or  other  floatables 
along  such  waters. 

Hence  Ploatabi'Uty  [see  -ITT],  the  quality  of 
being  floatable. 

1884  Lam  Rep.  9  App.  Cases  393  The  right  applies  to  all 
streams,  .whether  floatability  is  the  result  of  improvements 
or  not. 

Floatage  (floa-tedg).  [f.  FLOAT  sb.  +  -AGE.  Cf. 
fi.flottagc] 

1.  The  action  or  stale  of  floating. 

1626  in  i,th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  ii/i  [The  ship 
'being  taken  at  floatage'  by.. a  Dutch  captain,  .was  seized 
"  -'  T  !  "•-*-  *  j— - — '  -c  ^ — ' — '  !  1868  GLADSTONE 

from  the 


for  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.]    1868  i 
Jm>.   Mundi  xiii.  487  Ten    days   of   floatage 
Bosphorus  will  give  five  hundred  miles,   or  thereabouts, 
from  that  point. 

2.  concr.  Anything  that  floats. 

a.  =  FLOTSAM;  also  the  right  to  appropriate 
flotsam. 

1672  Cornell's  Interpr,,  Flotages.  .are  such  things  as  swim 
on  the  top  of  the  Sea,  or  other  great  Rivers.  1858  in  W. 
White  Month  in  Yorksh.  xv.  138  Free  fisheries,  plantage, 
floatage  . .  and  other  maritime  franchises.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Floatage,  synonymous  with  ./?»/*»»_. 

b.  collect.  Vessels  that  float  on  or  pass  up  and 
down  a  river. 

1854  Michigan  Rep.  II.  524  All  streams  susceptible  of 
any  valuable  floatage.     1881  Eclio  8  Dec.  2/4  The  Govern- 
ment recouped  itself  out  of  tolls  taken  on  the  floatage. 
C.  A  floating  mass  (of  weeds). 

1891  J.  WINSOR  Columbus  ix.  204  They  found  around  the 
ships  much  green  floatage  of  weeds. 

3.  Floating  power,  buoyancy. 

1877  BLACKMORE  Erema  I.  ix.  102  Behind  it  ..  came  all 
the  ruin  of  the  mill  that  had  any  floatage.  1883  Daily 
Nems  5  July  3/1  The  metal  pontoons  giving  floatage. 

attrib.  1881  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Sailor's  Swath.  II.  v.  340 
Without  imperilling  the  floatage  power  of  the  timber. 

4.  The  part  of  a  ship  above  the  water-line. 

1839  MARRYAT  Phant.  ShipyX\,  The  whole  of  her  floatage 
was  above  water.  1847  lllustr.  Loud.  Navs  24  July  59/1 
Nine  inches  more  of  floatage  are  required. 

Floatation,  flotation  tf&tfi-Jw).  [f.  FLOAT 
v.  +  -ATION  =  fi.flottaison. 

The  spelling  flotation  is  not  etymologically  justifiable, 
but  is  more  common  in  use,  prob.  because  it  disguises  the 
hybrid  formation,  so  that  the  word  appears  more  conform- 
able to  the  general  analogy  of  scientific  terms.] 

1.  The  action,  fact,  or  process  of  floating,  in 
various  senses ;  the  condition  of  keeping  afloat. 

Centre  of  floatation :  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  floating 
body.  Plane  or  line  offloatation=¥r.ftottaison,  ligne  de 
flottaison,  the  plane  or  line  in  which  the  horizontal  surface 
of  a  fluid  cuts  a  body  floating  in  it.  Stable  floatation  : 
the  position  of  stable  equilibrium  in  a  floating  body. 

1806  GREGORY  Mechanics  I.  377  The  plane  of  floatation  is 
the  horizontal  surface  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  vessel  floats. 
c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  158  Water  Lines,  or  Lines 
of  Flotation.  1853  XANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xv.  (1856)  115 
These  constantly  shifting  centres  of  flotation.  i853_SiR  H. 
DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  53  Compared  with  the 
stability  of  the  vessel  and  its  power  of  floatation.  1867 
W.  PENGBLLY  Dei'on  Trans.  II.  264  It  may  be  doubted 


FLOATATIVE, 

whether  [these  reasons],  .are  capable  of  explaining  me  float- 
ation of  clouds.  1878  MARKHAM  Gt.  Frozen  .SV«  ii.  25  They 
[icebergs]  were  of  very  deep  flotation.  1884  SIR  R.  BAG- 
GALLAY  in  La-.a  Rep.  13  Q.  Bench  Div.  171  During  this 
period  of  flotation  and  transit. 

altrib.     1883  Cluunt.  jfrnl.  8  Dec.  771/1  Spherical  buoys 
which,  .show  half,  .their  shape  above  the  flotation  line. 


flotation  it  has  [etc.].  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  i  May  6/1  The 
flotation  of  this  mine.,  is  now  contemplated. 

Floa'tative,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ATIVE.]  Tend- 
ing to  or  producing  floatation. 

1886  T.  O'  C.  SIOANE  in  Sci.  A  mer.  4  Dec.  356  The  slight 
floatative  effect  of  the  additional  portion  of  the  glass 
submerged. 

Floa't-boat.     [f.  FLOAT  sb.  orv.  +  BOAT.] 

1 1.  A  ship's  long-boat.  Obs. 

So  called  because  it  was  not  carried  on  board  like  the  other 
boats,  but  towed  astern. 

1322  Close  Roll  15  Ed.  II.  mem.  8  (^Calendar  p.  453) 
Navicula  sua  que  vocatur  flotebate.  a  1572  KNOX  Hist. 
Ref.  Wks.  (1846)  I.  120  Schortlie  thare  after  the  Admirall 
schot  a  flote  boite,  which  . .  sounded  the  deipe,  and  so 
returned  to  hir  schippe.  1659  TORRIANO,  Zdttara,  a  Float- 
boat,  or  long  boat  to  attend  a  great  ship. 

2.  A  raft. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XXI.  Ivi.  (1609)  425  The  remnant  . . 
passed  Trebia  with  float-boats  and  fiat  barges.  1810  JAMES 
Mil.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  Float-boat,  a  raft  upon  which  persons 
or  things  may  be  conveyed  by  water. 

Floated  (fluted), ///.  a.  [f.  FLOAT  v.  +  -ED  i.] 
That  floats  or  is  floated. 

1799  COWPER  Castaway  27  The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated 
cord. 

b.  esp.  Of  a  field,  tract  of  country,  etc.:  Flooded, 
inundated,  irrigated.     Cf.  FLOTEN. 

1675  EVELYN  Terra  (1729)  42  Which  is  the  reason  that 
floated  and  irriguous  Grounds  are  so  pregnant.  1735  SOMER- 
VILLE  Chase  iv.  170  O'er  floated  Meads,  o'er  Plains  with 
Flocks  distain'd.  1799  T.  WRIGHT  A  rt  Floating  Meadows 
15  Floated  meadows  require  no  manure  from  the  farm  yard. 

c.  Plastering,  (see  FLOAT  v.  16  a.) 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Bnild.  373  A  coat  of  plaster, 
which  is  pricked-up  for  the  floated  work.     1842  GWILT 
Encycl.  Archit.  Gloss.,  Floated  lath  and  plaster,  plaster- 
ing  of  three   coats.     Ibid.,   Floated   Work,    plastering 
rendered  perfectly  plane  by  means  of  a  Float, 

Floater  (fio^tai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER.]  One 
who  or  that  which  floats. 

1.  a.  In  intransitive  senses  of  the  vb. 

1717  EUSDEN  Ovid's  Met.  iv,  Pity  the  floaters  on  th* 
Ionian  seas.  1831  Blackw.  Mag.  XXX.  15  Halcyons  all, 
fair  floaters  hung  in  the  sunshine  on  waveless  seas.  1882 
SIR  R.  PAYNE-GALLWEY  Fowler  in  Irel.  27  They  [ducks] 
get  no  chance  of  quiet  from  the  floaters.  1885  H.  STOPES 
Malt  xi.  133  The  proportion  of  floaters  [='  floating  corns'] 
depends  partly  upon  the  quality  of  the  grain. 
b.  transitive  senses. 

1783  Useful  Projects  in  Ann.  Reg.  95/1,  I  consulted  my 
meadow  floaters.  1868  YATES  Rock  Ahead  II.  iii,  Directors 
of  banks,  and  the  'floaters'  of  'concerns'.  1889  Harpers 
Mag.  Feb.  432/2  The  '  floater '  has  to  wade  out  in  the  water 
.  .to  cut  loose  with  his  axe  the  logs  which  have  stuck  fast. 

2.  In  various  technical  uses. 

a.  The  floating  diaphragm  in  Papin's   steam- 
engine. 

1824  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  52  Elevating  the 
piston  or  floater. 

b.  (See  quot.). 

1857  NICHOL  Cycl.  Phys.  Sc.,  Floater,  a  contrivance  indi- 
cating the  height  of  level  of  a  fluid  in  a  vessel,  whose  depth 
we  cannot  at  the  time  directly  examine. 
C.    =  FLO  AT  sb.  14. 

1888  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Floater,  a  cart 
having  the  axle  '  cranked  down  '  so  that  though  the  wheels 
are  high  the  body  is  very  near  the  ground. 

d.  Stereotyping.    = floating-plate. 

1882  SOUTHWARD  Pract.  Printing  566  The  '  floater ',  a 
plate  of  metal  fitting  on  the  inside  of  the  'dipping  pan'. 

3.  Stock  Exchange.  A  government  stock  certifi- 
cate, a  railway-bond,  etc.  accepted  as  a  recognized 
security. 

1871  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Feb.  320  Floaters  are  exchequer 


__jey  in  the  general  market  when  they 
are  short  of  funds.  .To  describe  exactly  what  a  floater  is  . . 
would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Some,  .affect  to  con- 
sider that  a  Government  bond  to  bearer,  provided  the 
Government  be  not  in  default,  may  be  tendered  as  a  floater; 
others  draw  the  line  at  United  States  bonds. 
4.  U.S.  a.  A  voter  who  has  not  attached  him- 
self to  any  political  party,  esp.  one  whose  vote  may 
be  purchased. 

1883  H.  GEORGE  in  A^.  Amer.  Rev.  Mar.  203  '  How  many 

of  them  floaters  1  '—i.  e.  merchantable  voters— continued  the 

CDnr,'ifr,^'F?ur  hundred'  w?s  again  the  answer.    1888 

u       i  T  \ .    ov' 7/2  Expressions  indicating  the  intention 

to  buy  the  Indiana  '  floaters '. 

b.  One  who  is  perpetually  changing  his  place 
of  abode  ;  a  vagrant. 

1883  W.  H  BISHOP  in  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  718/2  They 
are  irresponsible  floaters. 

C.  In  Southern  U.  S. :  A  representative  of 
several  counties  grouped  together,  and  therefore 
not  directly  responsible  to  any  one  of  them. 

1853  Texas  State  Gaz.  16  July  (Farmer)  A  candidate  for 
floater  in  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Fayette 
Bastrop,  and  Travis. 
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Floa't-grass.  Also  5  flotgrese,  6  floter-, 
7-8  flot,  0  9  flote-grass.  [f.  FLOAT  sb.  or  v.  ;  cf. 
Du.  vlolgras.']  A  name  given  to  various  species  of 
grass  sedge  growing  in  marshy  ground,  swampy 
meadows,  etc.  ;  e.g.  Glycerin  Jhutans  and  Alope- 
rnrus  genifulattis. 

£•1440  1'romp.  Para.  168/1  Flot  grese,  wtoa.  1597 
GKRARDE  Herbal  I.  xi.  §  2.  13  The  second  [spiked  Flote 
grasse]  is  called  Gramm  flimiatile  spicatum  :  likewise 
Flote  grasse  and  Floter  grasse,  bicause  they  swim  and  Hole 
in  the  water.  1640  PARKINSON  Tiieat.  Bot.  xiv.  xl.  1276 
10  Gramen  Fluviatile  cormttum,  Homed  Flote  grasse. 
1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Springs,  The  Furrows  and 
Water  Tracts,  where  they  usually  stalk  and  paddle  for  . 
Flotgrass,  Roots,  and  the  like  Things,  on  which  they  feed. 
1863  PRIOR  Plant-n.  82  Float—  or  more  properly  Flote- 
Grass  .  .  Poafliiitans. 


, 
a  Floathing  of  small  Coals,  then  Stones. 

Floating:  fl>-tirj),z//V..^.  [f.  FLOAT  z>.  +  -mo1.] 
1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLOAT  in  various  senses. 
a.  intransitive  uses. 

1561  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  $  Epigr,  (1867)  135  Flotyng  and 
fleetyng  agree  not  there  meete.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay 
viii.  08  A  floting  of  a  Vessell,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winde. 
1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  391  While  we  are  at  Sea  in  the 
Floatings  of  this  world.  1810-17  M.  WILKS  Hist.  Sketches 
S.  India  (1869)  I.  xxii.  479  Hyder..  observed  a  floating  to 
take  place  along  the  whole  mass  [of  cavalry].  1837 


4/1  ' 

b.  transitive  uses. 

1669  WOKLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  270  Floating,  or  drowning, 
or  watering  of  Meadows.  1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop 
Receipts  Ser.  n.  406  The  washed  clay  is  dried..  and  im- 
mediately ground  to  fine  powder.  The  floating  is  done  by 
hand  or  power.  1888  Daily  Tel.  18  Oct.,  The  successful 
floating  of  the  Salt  Union. 

2.  concr.  in  Plastering.    (Cf.  FLOAT  ».  16  a.) 
1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  391  Floating,  in  plaster. 

ing.  —  The  second  coat  of  three-coat  work.  1873  SPON 
Workshop  Receipts  122  The  floating  is  of  fine  stuff  with 
a  little  hair  mixed  in  it. 

3.  Comb.,  as  floating-trench  ;  also  floating-rule 
(=FLOAT  sb.  i6a)  ;  floating-screed  (see  qnot.\ 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.  hnprm>.  Impr.  \\.  (1653)  27  The  one 
called  a  Flowing  or  Floating  Trench,  wherin  I  carry  my 
water.  1785  W.  MARSHALL  Midland  Co.  (1790)  II.  61  By 
means  of  floodgates  and  floating  trenches.  1842  GWII.T 
A  rchit.  Gloss.,  Floating  Screeds,  strips  of  plaster  previously 
set  out  on  the  work,  at  convenient  intervals,  for  the  range 
of  the  floating-rule  or  float. 

Floating  (fliw'tirj),  pfl.  a.   [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That   floats   (in  various   senses   of  the   vb.). 
Floating  leaf:  see  quot.  1790. 

1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  III.  415  We  supposed  that  these 
floting  weeds  did  grow  vpon  some  rocke  vnder  the  water. 
1745  P.  THOMAS  /  'iy.  S.  Seas  256  The  River  is  crouded 
.  .  with  a  prodigious  Number  of  Barks  .  .  which  .  .  make 
a  Kind  of  floating  City.  1781  COWPER  Anti-Thelyphtkora 
73  When  .  .  floating  films  envelop  every  thorn.  1790  MARTYN 
Lang.  Bot.,  Floating  leaf,  Folium  natans,  lying  flat  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  1837  IRVING  Cfipt.  Bonncville  II. 
215  The  ice  became  broken  and  floating.  1877  BENNETT  tr. 
Thome's  Bot.  iii.  73  The  floating  primary  root  of  Trapa. 
1878  A.  BARLOW  weaving  104  In  some  kinds  of  figured 
weaving  these  floating  threads  are  cut  off. 

b.  Of  water  :  Overflowing,  flooding  ;  also,  fluc- 
tuating, ebbing  and  flowing. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  m.  vi.  321  This  ..  groweth  ..  in  the 
brinkes  of  diches  and  floting  waters.  1712-4  POPE  Rape 
Lock  n.  48  The  sun-beams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides. 

2.  Comm.  Of  a  cargo  :  At  sea.     Of  trade,  rates, 
etc.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  cargoes  at  sea. 

1848  ARNOULD  Mar.  Jnsnr.  (1866)  I.  i.  iii.  106  When  a 
floating  cargo  (i.  e.  a  cargo  at  sea)  is  sold  in  London.  1883 
Daily  News  19  Sept.  6/6  Floating  terms,  at  44$.  6rf.  to 
48$.  6d.  1887  Ibid.  21  Nov.  2/7  A  quiet  tone  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  floating  trade  to-day. 

3.  Having   little,   or   comparatively  no   attach- 
ment; disconnected.  Floating  ribs  (seequot.  1860). 

1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  273  A  number  of  torn  floating 
membranes.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloguct's  Anat.  31  Twelfth 
Rib.  This  rib  .  .  has  been  called  the  floating  rib.  1840 
F.  D.  BENNETT  Whaling  Voy.  175  Tentacles  .  .  spread  out 
loose  and  floating.  1860  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Floating 
Ribs,  _the  last  two  of  the  false  ribs,  whose  anterior  ex- 
tremities are  not  connected  to  the  rest  or  to  each  other. 
1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Lcct.  Dis.  Women  xxxiii.  (ed.  4)  273 
There  are  achings  in  cases  of  what  is  called  floating  kidney. 

4.  Not  fixed  or  settled  in  a  definite  state  or  place  ; 
fluctuating,  variable,  unstable. 

1594.  T.  B.  La.  Primand.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  388  Because  our 
mindes  are  more  floting  &  vnstable.  1678  Life  Edw. 
Black  Pr.  in  Hart.  Misc.  (1809)  III.  151  Floating-bands  .  . 
'  The  Companions,  or  Adventurers  '.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und. 
i.  iv.  (1695)  26  There  is  scarce  any  one  so  floating  aid 
superficial  in  his  Understanding,  who  hath  not  some  reve- 
renced Propositions,  which  [etc.].  1793  BURKE  Cond.  Minor- 
ity Wks.  1842  I.  625  That  floating  multitude  which  goes 
with  events.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  f,  Is.  (1846)  III.  xiv.  120 
Many  floating  rumours.  1876  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV. 
302/1  The  floating  population  of  the  city  is  very  numerous. 

5.  Finance.  Not  fixed  or  permanently  invested  ; 
unfunded.     (See  CAPITAL,  B  3  c  ;  DEBT  4  e.) 

1816  K.EATINGE  Trait.  (1817)  II.  180  Manual  labour,  .is  at 
present  the  floating  capital  of  France.  1845  M'CuLLOCH 
Taxation  in.  ii.  (1852*  448  Variations  in  the  amount  of 
floating  capital.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Wealth 


FLOAT-STONE. 

Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  71  A  thousand  million  of  pounds  sterling 
are  said  to  compose  the  floating  money  of  commerce.  1893 
Daily  Kenis  15  Mar.  6/3  It  appears  that  all  the  floating 
debt  is  secured  by  collateral  securities. 

6.  In  various  technical  combs.,  as  floating 
anchor  (see  quot.);  floating  battery,  a  vessel 
fitted  up  and  used  as  a  battery  ;  floating  clough 
(see  quot.);  floating  collimator  (see  quot.); 
floating  dock,  a  large  (usually  rectangular) 
vessel  made  with  water-tight  compartments,  and 
used  as  a  graving-dock  ;  floating  harbour  (see 
quot.)  ;  floating  lever  (see  quot.)  ;  floating 
meadow  (see  quot.)  ;  floating  pier,  a  landing- 
stage  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide  ;  floating 
plate,  Stereotyping  (see  quot.)  ;  floating  rail  = 
FLOAT  sb.  13  ;  floating  reef  Austral,  (see  quot). 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1.  884/1  *Floating  Anchor,  a 
frame  of  spars  and  sails  dragging  overboard,  to  lessen  the 
drift  of  a  ship  to  leeward  in  a  gale.  1695  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
3073/2  They..  have  made  also  two  'Floating  Batteries  with 
20  Pieces  of  Cannon  upon  them.  1803  Naval  Chron,  IX. 
495  She  is  fitting  as  a  floating-battery.  1841  BREES  Gloss. 
Civ.  Engin.,  *  Floating  Clough,  a  moveable  dam  or  machine, 
used  for  scouring  out  channels  or  inlets.  1833  HERSCHKL 


.  .  .         . 

Civ.  Eng.  XXV.  296  *  Floating  docks  were  originally  built 
of  timber.  1841  BREES  Gloss.  Civ.  Engiit.,  ^Floating  Har- 
bour, a  breakwater,  composed  of  large  masses  of  timber, 
anchored  and  chained  together  .  .  which  rise  and  fall  with 
the  tide.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  IV.  348/2  ^Floating 
/.fzw(Railway)  a  name  applied  to  the  horizontal  brake- 
levers  beneath  the  car  -body.  1813  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts 
Gloss.,  'Floating  or  flowing  meadows  —  Those  that  are  laid 
up  in  ridges,  with  water  carriages  on  each  ridge  and  drains 
between.  1855  CLARKE  Diet.,  *  Floating-pier.  1839  URE 
Diet.  Arts  1177  (s.v.  Stereotype  Printing]  Each  mould  .. 
is  laid,  with  the  impression  downwards,  upon  a  flat  cast- 
iron  plate,  called  the  ^floating-plate.  1892  Melbourne  Age 
31  Dec.  10/3  Horse  and  Spring  Cart,  "floating  rail,  and 
Harness.  1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Gold/.  Victoria  611  "Floating 
Reef,  applied  often  to  masses  of  bed-rock  which  are  found 
displaced  and  lying  among  the  alluvial  detritus. 

Floating  bridge,  [f.  FLOATING  ///.  a.]  In 
various  applications  see  quots.). 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Floating-bride  e,  a  Bridge 
made  in  form  of  a  Work  in  Fortification  call  d  a  Redoubt, 
consisting  of  Two  Boats  cover  'd  with  Planks.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Flying  or  Floating-Bridge,  is  ordinarily 
made  of  two  small  bridges,  laid  one  over  the  other,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  that  the  uppermost  stretches  and  runs  out,  by 
the  help  of  certain  cords  running  through  pullies  placed 
along  the  sides  of  the  under-bridge.  1842  G.  W.  FRANCIS 
Diet.  Arts,  etc.j  Floating  Bridge,  a  collection  of  beams  of 
timber,  of  .sufficient  buoyancy  to  sustain  itself  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  river,  and  reaching  across  it.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  Floating-bridge,  a  flat-bottomed  ferry  steam- 
boat in  harbours  or  rivers,  running  on  chains  laid  across 
the  bottom,  and  constructed  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
goods,  and  vehicles.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
Floating-bridge,  a  passage  formed  across  a  river  or  creek 
by  means  of  bridges  of  boats.  1889  Century  Diet.  s.  v. 
Bridge,  Floating-bridge,  a  part  of  a  bridge,  supported 
by  a  caisson  or  pontoon,  which  can  swing  into  and  away 
from  the  line  of  roadway. 

Floating  island,    [f.  FLOATING///,  a.] 

1.  An  island  that  floats. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  13  The  Whales,  the 
Seas  Leviathan  .  .  like  so  many  floating  Hands  concomi- 
tating  us.  1850  LYELL  md  Visit  U.  S.  II.  xxxi.  186  There 
is  a  floating  island  in  it,  well  wooded. 

2.  Cookery.    ([7.S.)    A   custard  with    floating 
masses  of  whipped  cream  or  white  of  eggs. 

1771  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1887  IV.  415  At  dinner,  .we  had 
a  floating  island.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  /'.  vii.  (1891) 
no  The  marvellous  floating-island. 

Floating  light,  [f.  FLOATING///,  a.  +  LIGHT 
sb.']  a.  A  lightship:  called  also  more  fully  ,floating- 
light-vessel.  b.  A  life-buoy  with  a  lantern,  for 
use  when  any  one  falls  overboard  at  night. 

'793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  04  A  vessel  was  then  fitting 
out  ..  as  a  temporary  floating  Light.  Ibid.  Till  the  deter- 
mination in  respect  to  the  floating  light-vessel  was  known. 
1858  SIMMONUS  Diet.  Trade,  Floating-light,  a  life-buoy 
carried  at  a  ship's  stern,  with  a  light  or  lanthorn. 

Floatingly  (fl^-tirjli),'  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  floating  manner. 

1660  W.  SECKER  Nonsuch  Prof.  256  The  tide  that  so 
floatingly  brings  in  the  ship,  suddenly  leaves  her  in  the 
mud.  1829  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVI.  952  Blest  .  .  the  breath 
that  sighs  it  floatingly  aside  !  1857  Chamb.  Jml.  VII.  272 
All  lost  in  pearly  mist,  that  floatingly  Seems  her  gray 
garments  trailing  low. 

Floatless  (flea-ties),  a.  [t.  FLOAT  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  float. 

1871  Casselfs  Mag.  22  July  335/1  We  wait  patiently, 
fishing  in  this  floatless  floating  manner,  for  our  next  bite. 

Float-man,  floatmau  (.flo  '-{mien},  [f.  FLOAT 
sb.  +  MAN.]  A  man  who  manages  a  float. 

1882  SIR  R.  PAYNE-GALLWEY  /"»«!/«•  in  Irel.  26  One  of  the 
oldest  Wexford  floatmen,  once  told  me  [etc.]. 

Floatsam,  -some,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  FLOTSAM. 

Floa-t-stone.     [f.  FLOAT  v.  +  STONE.] 

1.  A  bricklayer's  rubbing-stone  for  smoothing  the 
surfaces  of  bricks  used  in  curved  work. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  246  Some  use  a  Float  Stone, 
with  which  they  rub  the  moulding  of  the  Brick.  1812 
J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  «$•  Art  I.  196  The  stone  upon 
which  bricks  cut  with  curved  surfaces  are  rubbed,  is  called 
a  float-stone. 


FLOAT-WAYS. 
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FLOCK. 


2.  A  stone  so  light  as  to  float  upon  water,  e.g. 
a  spongy  variety  of  opal. 


1805  R.  JAMESON  Min,  II.  552  Floatstone.  .is  light  yellow- 
.   1814  tr.  Klaproth's  Tra7'.  57  A  range  of  flo 
1859    PACK    Handbk.    Geol. 


ish  grey.  1814  tr.  Klaproth's  Trai1.  57  A  range  of  float-stone 
hills.  1859  PACK  Handbk,  Geol.  Terms,  Float-Stone. 
a  variety  of  earthy  silica. .  Beingporous,  it  swims  on  water 
till  saturated. 

Floa*t-ways,  adv.  rare.  [f.  FLOAT  sb.  (sense 
16  b)  -i-  -WAYS.]  In  the  manner  of  a  float  (or  single- 
cut  file),  like  a  float. 

1773  Gentl.  Mag,  XLIII.  18  [Marbles]  are  chips  of  stone, 
which  are  put  into  an  iron  mill  that  goes  in  water.  There 
are  several  partitions,  with  rasps  within,  cut  float  ways,  not 
with  teeth,  so  turn  constantly  round  with  great  swiftness. 

Floa't-whey.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f.  FLOAT 
v.  +  WHEY.  ]  *  Those  parts  of  the  curd  left  in  whey, 
which,  when  it  is  boiled,  float  on  the  top*  (Jam.). 

1549  Compl.  Scot/,  vi.  43  Thai  maid  grit  cheir  of  . .  reyin, 
flot  quhaye,  grene  clieis.  1823  GALT  Entail  vii.  22  The 
float  whey  which  in  a  large  china  punch-bowl  graced  the 
centre  of  the  table.  1847  in  HALLIWELL.  Northumb. 

Floaty  (ffan'ti),  a.  Also  4,  7  flotie.  [f.  FLOAT 
sb.  or  v.  +  -Y  !.] 

fl.  Watery.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  127  pe  fyrre  T  fol?ed  Jwse  floty  valez. 

2.  Fitted  to  float,  capable  of  floating,  buoyant ; 
hence,  of  a  ship  :  Drawing  little  water. 

a  1608  SIR  F.  VERE  Contm.  28  Mine  was  a  floaty  ship  and 
well  appointed  for  that  service.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia 
(1629)  194  Some  few  huttes  of  beare  being  flotie  they  got. 
1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L,.  §  170  To  render  them  very 
floaty  and  lively  in  a  rough  hollow  sea.  1862  Temple  Bar 
Mag.  IV.  351  The  floaty  air-cases  rising  on  the  other  [side], 
the  boat  recovers  her  proper  position. 

Hence  Floa*tiuess,  the  quality  or  state  of  being 
floaty ;  buoyant  emptiness. 

1839-44  TUPPER  Proverb.  Philos.  (1852)  478  The  foolish 
floatiness  of  vanity,  and  solemn  trumperies  of  pride. 

Flob  (fiVb),  v.  [onomatopoeic  var.  of  FLOP  v., 
indicating  a  softer  movement  and  duller  sound  (see 
FLABBY).]  intr.  To  move  heavily  or  clumsily, 
with  a  dull  heavy  sound. 

1860  Squires  $•  Parsons  196  Fine  cock-pheasants,  heavy 
with  buck-wheat  and  maize  flobbed  up  through  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  were  fired  at  and  flobbed  down  again.  1882 
A.  S.  GIBSON  Adv.  Pig  Fam.  xxx,  How  they  flobb'd,  and 
how  they  flopp'd  And  flounder'd  all  around  ! 

t  Flo'bbage.  Sc.  Obs.    ?'  Phlegm'  (Jam.). 

1535  LyNDESAV^rt^r^  4380  Sic  flobbage  sche  layis  fra  hir, 
About  the  wallis. 

tFlO'bber,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  4  flober. 
[app.  onomatopoeic  ;  cf.  slubber.  (The  readings 
flober  here,  and  bcflobered  in  B.  xm.  401,  are  estab- 
lished by  the  alliteration.)]  trans.  To  dirty,  soil. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  Pt.  B.  xiv.  15  Couthe  I  neuere  . .  kepen  it 
dene  an  houre  . .  bat  I  ne  flober  it  foule  fro  morwe  tyl  eue. 

t  FlO'Ccify,  v.  Obs.—o.  [f.  L.  phrase  JloccT 
factre  :  see  -FY.  Cf.  FLOCK  v*  2.]  (See  quots.) 

1623  COCKERAM  Floccifie,  to  set  nought  by.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Floccify,  to  set  nought  by,  to  esteem  little. 

Floccillation  (fVksil<?»jan).  [f.  L.  *f,occitt-us 
dim.  oijloccus  FLOCK  sb*  +  -ATION.]  =  CABPHOLOG  v. 

1842  BKANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  Floccillatioti,  picking  the  bed- 
clothes. This  is  an  alarming  symptom  in  many  acute 
diseases.  1847  in  CRAIG  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Flo-cci-nau:ci-ni:hili-pi:li-fica-tion.  hu- 
morous, [f.  L.  flocci)  naucTj  nihill ^  pill  words 
signifying  '  at  a  small  price '  or  *  at  nothing '  enu- 
merated in  a  well-known  rule  of  the  Eton  Latin 
Grammar  +  -FICATION.]  The  action  or  habit  of 
estimating  as  worthless. 

1741  SHENSTONE  Let.  xxii.  Wks.  1777  III.  49,  I  loved  him 
for  nothing  so  much  as  his  flocci-nauci-nihili-pili-fication  of 
money.  1816  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XIV.  334.  1829  SCOTT 
yrnl.  18  Mar.,  They  must  be  taken  with  an  air  of  contempt, 
a  floccipaucinihilipilification  [sic,  here  and  in  two  other 
places]  of  all  that  can  gratify  the  outward  man. 

Also  Floccinau  cical  a.,  inconsiderable,  trifling. 
Floccinaircity,  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 

1826  SOUTHEY  Vind.  Eccl.  Angl.  38  The  Poet  used  them 
significantly,  and  never  intended  them  to  bear  a  flocci- 
naucical  signification.  1829  —  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXIX.  108  The 
flocci-naucities  to  which  so  much  importance  is  attached. 

Floccipend  (fi>ksipend),  v.  rare.  [ad.  L, 
plmaej&ftf  pcndtre  (flocci,  see  prec.  -^  pendcre  to 
weigh,  esteem).  Cf,  vilipend^  trans.  To  regard 
as  insignificant  or  of  no  account ;  to  make  no 
account  of. 

1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  444  Articles,  .whiche  the  eares  of 
euery  honest  creature  knowynge  the  duetie  of  the  subiect  to 
hys  prynce,  woulde  abhorre  and  floccipend.  1882  W.  THOM- 
SON Bacon  $  Shaks,  12  A  profession  prone  to  floccipend  odd 
locks  of  thought  from  woolly-headed  thinkers. 

FloCCOSe  (flpk0u's),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  Jloccos-us, 
i.fioccus :  see  -OSK.] 

1.  Furnished  with   a   tuft   (or   tufts)    of  woolly 
hair.  ?  Obs. 

1752  SIR  J.  HILI.  Hist.  Anim.  542  The  tail  [of  the  lion]  is 
long,  thick,  and  floccose. 

2.  Hot.  Covered  with  or  composed  of  flocci. 
1830    LINDI.KY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  331   In    the  . .  foliaceous 

species  [of  Lichens],  the  medulla  is  distinctly  floccose.  1874 
COOKK  Fungi  (1875)  74  The  spores  . .  nestling  on  the  floc- 
cose mycelium. 

Hence  Plocco'sely  adv.,  in  a  floccose  manner. 

1840  68  PAXTOS  Bot.  Diet.,  Floccosely-lowentose,  down, 
disposed  in  little  tufts.     1847  in  CRAIG. 
VOL.  IV. 


Floccular  (fiykirflaj),«.  Anat.  [f.  FLOCCUL-US   I 
•I-  -AH.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  flocculus  of  the 
cerebellum.     Floccular  process  :  the  flocculus. 

1870  \V.  H.  FLOWER  Oslfol.  Afaminal.  x.  127  The  small 
depression . .  is  the  nearly  obliterated  floccular  fossa. 

Flocculate  (flpkWIA),  a.  Ent.  [f.  FLOCCUL- 
US +  -ATE  2.]  (See  quot.) 

1826  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  346  Flocculate,  when  the 
posterior  coxa?  are  distinguished  by  a  curling  lock  of  hair. 

Flocculate(IVci'<k't),z'.  U- as Pfec.  +  -ATE  3.] 
trans.  To  aggregate  into  flocculent  masses. 

1877  LE  CONTK  Elein.  Geol.  (1879)  70  note.  The  property, 
possessed  by  lime  . .  of  flocculating  and  precipitating  clay 
sediments. 

Hence  Floccula'tion,  the  process  of  flocculating. 

1885  BREWER  \nAmer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  III.  XXIX.  4  The 
flocculation  and  precipitation  of  the  suspended  material  is 
almost  equally  rapid. 

Floccule  (flp'kiiil).  [anglicized  form  of  FLOC- 
CUL-US.]  A  small  portion  of  matter  resembling 
a  flock  or  tuft  of  wool. 

1845-6  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  II.  93  Some 
floccules  separated  themselves,  but  no  coagulation  took 
place.  1882  C.  A.  YOUNG  Sun  ix.  292  As  to  the  form  of  the 
floccules,  it  would  seem  that  the  successive  precipitation  . . 
must  result  in  clouds  of  great  vertical  extent. 

Flocculence  (fVkirflens).  [f.  FLOCCULENT  : 
see  -ENCE.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  floc- 
culent ;  the  condition  of  containing  flocci. 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1878  TYNDALL  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XIII. 
287  If.  .the  air  above  be  chilled,  we  have  descending  streams 
• — if  the  air  below  be  warmed,  we  have  ascending  streams 
as  the  initial  cause  of  atmospheric  flocculence. 

FlOCCUlency  (fiykirflensi}.  [f-  as  prec. :  see 
-ENCY.]  =  prec. 

1881  SPOTTISWOODE  in  Nature  No.  623.  551  This  tube  . .  | 
shows  flake-like  fluttering  stria;,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  ! 
flocculency  near  the  head  of  the  column. 

Flocculent  (fiykiwlent),  a.  [f.  L.  flocc-us 
FLOCK  sb.-  +  -ULENT.] 

1.  Resembling  flocks  or  tufts  of  wool ;  consisting 
of  loose  woolly  masses. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  I.  249  A  flocculent  precipitate 
of  magnesia.  1804  ABERNETHY  Sitrg.  Obs.  65  A  con- 
geries of  flocculent  fibres.  1821  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  270  [He] 
succeeded  in  sending  up  some  pretty  light  floculent  cirri. 
1857  HENFREY  Bot.  §  343  The  mushroom  is  the  large  fleshy 
fruit  arising  from  the  flocculent  mycelium,  or  '  spawn '. 

2.  Of  the   atmosphere  :    Holding   particles   of 
aqueous  vapour  in  suspension :  cf.  FLOCCULUS  I . 

1878  Smithsonian  lust.  Rep.  510  A  flocculent  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  due  to  the  varying  density  produced  by 
the  mingling  of  aqueous  vapor. 

3.  Covered  with  a  short  woolly  substance;  downy. 
1870   HOOKER   Stud.    Flora.   125   Leaves  . .  more   or   less 

pubescent  or  flocculent  below  when  young.  1874  COUES 
Birds  N.  IV.  265  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  they  [the 
chicks]  are  only  densely  flocculent  on  the  under  parts. 

Hence  Flo  cculently  adv. 

1885  Manch.  Weekly  Times  Suppl.  8/1  The  petioles  were 
flocculently  woolly. 

FloCCUlose  (fl^kirfltf'i's),  <z.  Bot.  [f.  as  next  + 
-OSE.]  Composed  of  flocculi. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  331  A  nucleus,  consisting  of 
a  flocculose-gelatinous  substance. 

Flocculous  (flfkirfbs),  a.  [f.  FLOCCUL-US  + 
-ous.]  Resembling  flocculi. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Etttomol.  (1843)  I.  344  A  very  curious 
combing  or  rather  curling  instrument  . .  with  which  they 
comb  out  the  peculiar  silky  material  as  it  issues  from  these 
mammula?  into  that  flocculous  texture. 

II  Flocculus  (ryki»lt>s\  PI.  flocculi.  [mod. 
i*Jloccuhts,  dim.  of  ^.flocais  FLOCK  sb.-~\  A  small 
flock  or  tuft. 

1.  A  small  quantity  of  loosely-aggregated  matter 
resembling  a  flock  of  wool,  held  in  suspension  in, 
or  precipitated  from,  a  fluid. 

1799  K.IRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  116  The  very  little  that  was  dis- 
solved was  soon  precipitated  again  in  the  form  of  minute 
flocculi.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  n.  ix.  §  76  (1867) 
227  If  we  assume  the  first  stage  jn  nebular  condensation  to 
be  the  precipitation  into  flocculi  of  denser  matter.  1872 
COHEN  Dis.  Throat  3  Small  quantities  of  it  having  co- 
agulated spontaneously  into  clots  or  flocculL 

2.  Anat.  A  small  lobe  in  the  under  surface  of 
the  cerebellum,   immediately  behind   the   middle 
peduncle  ;  the  stibpeduncnlar  lobe. 

1840  G.  V.  ELLIS  Anat.  49  The  flocculus,  or  sub-pedun- 
cular lobe.  1872  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  ix.  367. 

II  FlOCCUS  (flp-kfe).  PI.  flocci.  [Lat.  Jloccus 
FLOCK  sbt~\  Something  resembling  a  flock  of 
wool.  a.  Bot.  A  tuft  of  woolly  hairs  ;  also//,  the 
hypha!,  or  thread-like  cells,  which  form  the  my- 
celium of  a  fungus,  b.  Zool.  (see  quot.  1842).  c. 
'  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  of  young  birds ' 
(Webster  1890).  d.  'The  down  of  unfledged 
birds'  (Worcester  1889). 

1842  BRANDE  Du  t.  Sc.,  Flocci,  in  Botany,  the  woolly  fila- 
ments that  are  found  mixed  with  the  sporules  of  many 
Gastromyci.  Ibiti.,  Floccns,  in  Mammalogy,  the  tuft  of 
long  flaccid  hairs  which  terminate  the  tail.  1874  COOKE 
Fungi 44  The  structure  of  the  flocci  in  a  number  of  species. 

t  Floclit  (flfxO-  Sc-  0/:s-  Also  6~7  flought. 
See  also  FLAVGHT  sl>.~  [app.  repr.  an  OE.  *Jlohta, 
parallel  with  the  -ti  stem  j?j</W,  FLIGHT  rf.1  4.] 
A  state  of  agitation  or  excitement.  Chiefly  in 


phrases  in,  on  flocht,  in  a  flocht,  in  a  flutter.    Cf. 
FLIGHT  st.1  4. 

1500-20  Di'NHAR  Poems  xxvii.  66  Thair  hairtis  wer  baith 
on  flocht.  1596  BI-REL  Pass.  Pilgrimer  n.  27  Feir  pat  my 
hart  in  sick  a  flocht.  1641  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  S,  Jrnls.  (1841) 
I.  392  These  horrible  designes  breaking  out,  all  the  citie 
was  in  a  flought. 

b.  '  Fluctuation,  constant  variation '  (Jam.). 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxiv.  2  This  fals  warld  is  ay  on 
flocht,  Quhair  no  thing  ferine  is  nor  degest. 

Flock  (flfk),  s/i.1  Forms  :  i  flooo,  2-4  floe, 
Orm.  flooc,  3  south,  vloo,  (j  flooh),  3-6  flok(e, 
4-5  flokk(e,  4-7  flocke,  3-  flock.  [OE.  flocc  = 
(SH.fiokkr  (Sv/.fock,  Da._/fo>6). 

Not  found  in  the  other  Teut.  langs.  The  etymology  is 
obscure.  As  both  in  OE.  and  ON.  the  word  means  only 
an  assemblage  of  persons,  it  can  hardly  be  connected  with 
FLY  v. ;  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  cognate  with  FOLK  is  satis- 
factory with  regard  to  meaning,  but  its  phonological  ad- 
missibility  is  doubtful.] 

1.  A  band,  body,  or  company  (of  persons).    Now 
only  as  transf.  from  2  or  3. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  894  Hi  [MS.  him]  mon  mid  oj>rum  floccum 
sohte.  c  icoo  ^ELFRIC  Gen.  xxxii.  8  Gif  Esau  cymb  to  anum 
flocce  &  bone  ofslihb,  se  ober  flocc  byb  jehealden.  CII75 
Lamb.  Ham.  3  Mom  of  ban  floe  manna  be  earbon  fulieden 
ure  drihten.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  162  Ne  bunche  |pe  neuer  god 
among  monne  floe,  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  536  Fynd  foure 
freres  in  a  flok,  bat  folweb  bat  rewle.  1523  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  clxiv.  203  They  parceyued  a  flocke  of  men  of 
armes  commynge  togyder.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  i  Sam.  x.  5 
Thou  shall  meete  there  a  flocke  of  prophetes.  1822  SHELLEY 
Triumph  Life  264  Whom  from  the  flock  of  conquerors 
Fame  singled  out. 

b.  //.  used  to  indicate :  Great  numbers, '  swarms'. 

1535  COVERDALE  2  Mace.  xiv.  14  The  Heithen  which  fled 
out  of  lewry  from  ludas,  came  to  Nicanor  by  flockes.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trail,  x.  443  Whence  springeth  these  Flockes  of 
Studientes,  that  over-swarme  the  whole  land. 

2.  A  number  of  animals  of  one  kind,  feeding  or 
travelling  in  company.     Now  chiefly  applied  to  an 
assemblage  of  birds  (esp.  geese)  or  (as  in  sense  3) 
of  sheep  or  goats  ;  in  other  applications  commonly 
superseded  by  herd,  swarm,  etc. 

c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  How.  39  J>e  deules  beden  ure  louerd 
ihesu  crist  bat  he  hem  sende  into  floe  of  swin.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  1964  (Gott.)  Alsua  }e  etc  of  na  fiss  ellis,  Bot  pat 
in  flock  ancf  herd  duellis.  1480  CAXTON  Dcscr.  Brit.  41 
Ther  is  a  pole  at  Brecknock,  Therin  of  fish  is  many  a  flok. 
1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  152  If  I  do  not.  .driue  all  thy 
Subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flocke  of  Wilde-geese.  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  World  II.  v.  v.  §  8.  602  Sixteene  Elephants 
together  in  one  flocke.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  205,  I  found 
whole  flocks  of  the  same  kind  [mites]  running  to  and  fro 
among  the  . .  green  moss.  1690  Moral  Ess.  Prcs.  Times 
iii.  48  A  Flock  of  Lions.  1839  tr.  Lamartine's  Trav.  East 
102/1  Glades,  where  we  saw  flocks  of  camels  and  goats 
browsing.  1875  C.  F.  WOOD  Yachting  Cruise  iv.  91  Flocks 
of  pigeons  and  parrots  were  fluttering  about. 
b.  transf. 

A  1225  Ancr.  R.  120  Her  a3eines  wreSSe  monie  kunnes 
remedies,  &  frouren  a  muche  vloc.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivcl.  N. 
i.  i.  36  The  rich  golden  shaft  Hath  kill'd  the  flocke  of  all 
affections  else  That  live  in  her.  1642  FULLER  Holy  ft  Prof. 
St.  To  Rdr.,  Some  serious  books,  which  dare  flie  abroad, 
are  hooted  at  by  a  flock  of  Pamphlets.  1775  J.  Q.  ADAMS  in 
Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  loo  Fire,  sword,  pestilence,  famine,  often 
keep  company  and  visit  a  country  in  a  flock.  1805  WORDSW. 
Preludem.  33  Courts,  cloisters,  flocks  of  churches,  gateways, 
towers. 

3.  esp.  A  number  of  domestic  animals  (chiefly, 
and  now  exclusively,  of  sheep  or  goats)  kept  to- 
gether under  the  charge  of  one  or  more  persons. 
Often  used  vaguely  in  //.  for  ;a  person's)  posses- 
sions in  sheep ;  esp.  m  flocks  and  herds  =  sheep  and 
cattle. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3820  (Colt.)  Jacob  . .  Faand  quare  thre 
floks  o  beistes  lai,  Be-side  a  well.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Coasc. 
5891,  I  sal  aske  my  flok  of  shepe  Of  be  bird  bat  had  bam 
undir  his  hand,  c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  167/2  Floke  of  bestys. 
c  1450  Miroitr  Sahtacioun  3529  The  fonden  shepe  on  his 
shuldres  laid  he  &  broght  to  flokke.  1600  SHAKS.  A .  Y.  L. 
n.  iv.  83  His  Flockes,  and  bounds  of  feede  Are  now  on  sale. 
1725  POPE  Odyss.  ix.  289  He  . .  sitting  down,  to  milk  his 
flocks  prepares.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  ofL.  m.  viii,  A  goat, 


11.    Vlll,    .'l    .U'l.ll, 

*E  Acc.  Caifbul 
soon 


the  patriarch  of  the  flock.  1815  EI.PHINSIONE  Acc.  C, 
(1842)  I.  305  The  increase  both  of  men  and  flocks 
occasions  disputes. 

transf.  an&fig.  1751  Affect.  Narr.  U'ager  141  The  Crew 
. .  be  should  have  consider'd  as  a  Flock,  whereof  he  had 
undertaken  the  Care.  1820  SHELLEY  Witch  A  tl.  x,  Every 
shepherdess  of  Ocean's  flocks. 

4.  Jig.  a.  In  spiritual  sense,  of  a  body  or  the 
whole  body  of  Christians,  in  relation  to  Christ  as 
the  '  Chief  Shepherd  ',  or  of  a  congregation  in  re- 
lation to  its  pastor. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxviii.  i  Apostils  bat  ware  ledirs 
of  godis  floke.  1393  GOWER  Con/.  Prol.  1. 16  Christes.  .flocke 
without  guide  Deuour'd  is  on  euery  side,  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xxvii.  146  The  flokke  schall  be  full  fayne  to  flee. 
1588  J.  UDALL  Demonstr.  Disci/>.  (Arb.)  26  The  minister  is 
a  shepheard,  and  his  charge  a  flocke.  1611  BIBLE  i  Pet.v.z 
Feede  the  flocke  of  God  which  is  among  you.  1641  MILTON 
Reform.  4  He  that,  .faithfully  from  that  time  forward  feeds 
his  parochial  flock.  1707  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  x,  The 
Father-director  and  his  flock  seemed  perfectly  to  understand 
each  other.  1865  M  us.  GASKELL  Cousin  Phillis  40  The  minis- 
ter, .had  been  calling  on  the  different  members  of  his  flock. 
b.  Occasionally  applied  to  any  body  of  per- 
sons under  the  charge  or  guidance  of  some  one  ; 
e.g.  to  a  family  of  children  in  relation  to  their 
parents. 
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FLOCK. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  flock 
district,  farm  ;  b.  objective,  as  flock-feeder  ;  c. 
instrumental,  as  flock-fed,  -nibbled  adjs.  Also, 
flock  -duck  (U.S.),  a  scaup-duck  ;  flock-feeding, 
the  habit  of  feeding  in  flocks  ;  flock-man,  a  shep- 
herd (Cent.  Diet.}  ;  flock-master,  an  owner  or 
overseer  of  a  flock  ;  a  sheep-fanner  ;  flock-rake 
Sc.  (see  quot). 

1795  Scots  Mag.  LVII.  480/1  The  recent  loss  of  sheep, 
after  shearing,  in  the  "flock  districts.  1846  J,  BAXTER  Libr. 
Pract.  Agric.  II.  238  Where  lands  of  this  description  are 
attached  to  *flock  farms.  1800  HURDIS  Fav.  Village  2  The 

roud  eminence,  whose  steep  For  ever  "flock-fed,  shelters 

is  loved  elms.  1345  JOVE  Exp.  Dan.  v.  liij  b,  To  maintayne 
.  .  ydle  bisshops,  preistis  and  monkis,  the  trewe  *flokfeders 


p 
hi 


.  .  ,  , 

neglected.  1893  G.  D.  LESLIE  Lett,  to  Marco  iii.  19 
This  *flock-feedmg  saves  a  lot  of  time  spent  in  looking 
out  for  danger.  1798  Sporting  Mag.  XI.  307  The  *flock- 
masters  of  the  South  Downs.  1883  Times  19  May  5  Many 
of.  .  the  flockmasters  .  .  have  upwards  of  10,000  sheep.  1800 
HURDIS  Fav.  Village  107  On  each  blade  Of  the  ^flock-nibbled 
field.  1813  KERR  Agric.  Surv.  Benvicksh.  vi.  §  2.  179  Very 
large  pastures,  provincially  termed  "flock-rakes. 

Flock  (fifi),  sb*  Forms:  3-5  flokke,  3-6 
flooke,  6-  flock,  [prob.  a.  Gf.floc  lock  of  wool, 
snowflake,  etc.  :—  \j.  floccus. 

Words  of  similar  sound  and  meaning  exist  in  other  Teut. 
langs.  :  OHG.  Jlocclw  wk.  masc.  (MHG.  vlocke,  mod.Ger. 
flocke),  MDu.  p/«-/fcc  MLG.  (mod.Du.  vlok),  Vm^.flok,Jiock 
tmod.Da.  ./?,>£),  MSw.  Jlokker  (mod.Sw.^oc/t,  flocka).  It 
is  doubtful  whether  these  words  are  adopted  from  Lat  or 
Rom.,  or  genuinely  Teut.  ;  in  the  latter  case  they  would 
prob.  be  related  by  ablaut  to  ON.  floke  felt,  hair,  wool,  and 
to  FLAKE  sb?  If  the  Teut.  words  are  not  of  L.  origin,  they 
must  be  altogether  unconnected  with  L.  ftoccus,  unless 
it  be  supposed  that  the  pre-Teut.  word  began  with/^.] 

1.  A  lock,  tuft  or  particle  (of  wool,  cotton,  etc.). 
t  As  a  type  of  something  valueless  or  contemptible  : 
see  quot.  1592  and  FLOCK  v.-  i. 

c  1440  Protnp,  Parv.  167/2  Flokkys  of  wulle  or  oj>er  lyke, 
floccus.  1563  W.  FULKK  Meteors  (1640)48  They  look  white, 
like  flocks  of  wooll.  1592  LYLY  Midas  iv.  ii,  I  will  never 
care  three  flocks  for  his  ambition.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea 
250  A  sort  of  Hair  as  thick  set  as  Flocks  of  Wool.  1756  P. 
BROWNE  Jamaica  283  When  the  pods  [of  cotton]  are.  -ripe, 


. .  flocks  of  cotton. 
2.  //.  A  material  consisting  of  the  coarse  tufts 
and  refuse  of  wool  or  cotton,  or  of  cloth  torn  to 
pieces  by  machinery,  used  for  quilting  garments, 
and  stuffing  beds,  cushions,  mattresses,  etc. 

1277  Mimim.  Gildh.  Lond.  (Rolls)  III.  433,  xv  capella 
nigra  . .  falsi  operis  et  mixti  de  lana  et  flokkes.  a  1400  Cov. 
Myst.  241  Cadace  wolle  or  flokkys  ..  To  stuffe  withal  thi 
dobbelet.  1494  in  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  I.  238  Item,  gevin 
to  Gildow  to  by  flolkis  to  the  harnes  sadillis  ijs.  1495  Act 
ii  Hen.  VII  c.  19  Federbeddes  bolsters  and  pillows  made 
of. .  flokkis  and  feders  togidre.  1589  Pappe  iv.  Hatchet  E  b 
Their  fleece  [is]  for  flpckes,  not  cloath.  1664  COTTON 
Scarroniiies  69  A  Cushion  stuff  t  with  Flocks.  1695  CON- 
GREVE  Love  for  L.  i.  i.  Plays  (1887)  205  Put  more  flocks  in  her 
bed.  1801  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Tears  *  Smiles  Wks.  1812 
V.  60  A  bed,  but  not  of  flocks.  1858  W.  WHITE  Month  in 
Yorksh.  xxvii.  292  The  cylinder  . .  ground  it  [rag]  up  into 
flocks  of  short,  frizzly-looking  fibre. 

fig.    1603  H.  CROSSE  Verities  Commw.  (1878)  99  Swelling 
words,  bumbasted  out  with  the  flocks  of  sundry  languages. 
b.  sing,  collect ;  e.  g.  in  cotton-flock. 

1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  <nvn  Mechanic  §  797  The 
stuffing,  .may  be  clean  cotton  flock. 

3.  //.  (in  later  use  collect,  sing .)  Powdered  wool  or 
cloth,  or  cloth-shearings,  used  formerly  for  thicken- 
ing cloth  and  now  in  making  flock-paper 

1483  Act  ,  Rifh.  Ill  c.  8  Preamble,  The  Sellers  of  such 
course  Clothes,  bei~-  u-  •"— 


pens.  iv.  (1734)  44  Flocks,  or  Shavings  of  Cloth,  .are  chiefly 
T Vk0  J,PTd  °l"  P.laisters-  -»93  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts  XL1. 
367  1  he  flock— which  is  composed  of  the  cuttings  of  woollen 
oth  cut  up  in  a  mill  to  the  necessary  degree  of  fineness, 
and  dyed,— is  then  sprinkled  over  the  paper. 

t  b.  Often  in  the  spellingj/fojr('!  taken  as  sing. 

ml^?  W*«°Vr'  -A!"h'  SK"-  "2  b'  Take  ' '  of  d°'t>- 
.Sii          ?[  !ihearm,K  one  Par'-    1*83  PETTUS  Fie ta  Min 
i.  11686)  155  Make  each  apart  into  Pouder  . .  add  to  it  so 
much  flox  of  woollen  cloth. 
4.  a.   =  FLOCK-RED,     b.  //.   = flock-papers. 

mttte'd  n'ockAwi^?/'P-1-  WkV83t  1L  85  Here  °"  a 
recHnesSang;ndltUaSd.0erSPread'  ^  dr°°ping  Wrelch 


some   into  flocks.     ,788   KEIR    hid.   LXXVIII    1,  Th 

^.arjftftSKffl^iSS 

.  precipitates  again,  as  the  liquid  cools,  in^iarge  d4p^lue 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  simple  attrib.  passing 

into   adj.  (-made  of,  or  stuffed  with,  flock),  as 


r  .     f\f      -i  u»cu  riocKS. 

&.  //.  Of  chemical  precipitates,  etc.  :  Light  and 
oose  masses,  resembling  tufts  of  wool 

- 
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flock-bed,  hangings,  mattress,  -wool;  -, 

-work.  b.  similative,  etc.,  ^flock-hair,  -/leaded; 
flock-like  adj.  Also,  flock-paper,  'paper  pre- 
pared for  walls  by  being  sized  in  the  first  instance, 
either  over  the  whole  surface  or  over  special  parts, 
constituting  the  pattern  only,  and  then  powdering 
over  it  flock . .  which  lias  been  previously  dyed ' 
(Brande  Diet.  Sc.  1842) ;  f  flock-pate,  a  foolish  or 
giddy  person ;  whence  flock-fated  adj.,  foolish, 
giddy,  stupid  ;  flock-powder  =  sense  3 ;  t  flock- 
pox,  some  eruptive  disease ;  flock-printing,  the 
process  of  printing  paper  in  size  or  varnish  for 
ornamentation  and  dusting  with  flock  while 


at  viiuers  lies.    1035  WILLIS  rent,  tiling  s  I.AXXIV.VJO  nu 

furniture  but  a  flock-bed  in  the  corner.  1877  SPRY  Cruise 
'  Challenger'  xiii.  (1878)  215  The  "flock  hair  was  trained  to 
grow  at  right  angles  from  the  head.  1649  G.  DANIEL 
Trinarch.,  Rich.  II,  xcvi,  Soe  in  "Flocke  Hangings,  w**  an 
Azure  Nose,  Are  Kings  sett  forth.  1891  COTES  2  Girls  on 
Barge  109  He  . .  apostrophised  his  steed  as  a  '  nasty  "flock- 

p!fe 

Corn  Mill.     1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3) 

nung  my  dressing  iuum  ..  vvun  n  uuie-cuiuur     MUCK  pilpur. 

1862  R.  H.  PATTERSON Ea.  Hist.  ^ArtigA.n  artist . . whose 
drawing-room  wall . .  has  a  flock-paper  of  deep  green.  1681 
W.  ROBERTSON  Pkraseol.  Gen,  (1693)  510  Very  "fiockpates, 
dullberds.  ?i64o  Roxb.  Ball.  (Ball.  Soc.)  II.  168  He  that 
would  be  a  poet  Must  no  wayes  be  *flocke-pated.  1549 
LATIMER  yd  Serin,  bef.  Edw.  VI,  G  iv,  Thet  cal  it  "floke 
pouther  they  do  so  in  corporate  it  to  the  cloth,  that  it  is 
wonderfull  to  consider.  1672  in  itfh  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  vi.  272  My  grandchild's . .  illness  of  the  "flock  pox. 
1789  Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  VII.  169, 1  have  made  use 
of  Spanish  and  Norfolk  *flock-wool  mixed.  1552  Inv.  Ch. 
Surrey(i%6g)  28  Item  ij  alter  clothes  of  *fHock worke.  1720 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5877/3  Raw  and  thrown  Silk,  Flock- Work. 

Flock  (fl?k) ,  v.  i     [f.  FLOCK  sb.l] 

f  1.  trans.  To  gather  (individuals)  together  into 
a  company;  to  assemble,  muster  (troops).  To 
flock  in :  to  bring  in  in  crowds.  Obs. 

c  1275  LAY.  4729  Brenne  . .  flockede  his  cnihtes  alse  hii 
solde  to  fihte.  £1440  Promp.  Parv.  167/2  Flokkyn,  or 
gadyr  to-gedyr,  aggrego,  congrego.  1586  I.  HOOKER  Girald. 
Irel.  in  Holinstiedll.  9/2  So  had  he  flocked  in  Englishmen 
to  ouerrun  his  countrie. 

t  2.  To  lead  away  to  another  flock.  Obs. 

'599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1629)  220  There  were  more 
danger  of  flocking  away  theyr  people,  if  they  should  haue 
but  a  bare  view  of  our  Reformed  Churches.  1672  Toleration 
not  to  be  abused  28  You  may  possibly  gather  together  a  few 
straglin^  sheep  out  of  other  mens  folds,  but.  .there  will  not 
be  wanting  such,  as  may  exercise  your  vigilancy,  by  under- 
mining you,  and  endeavouring  to  flock  them  away  from 
you. 

3.  intr.  (rarely  f  refl.}  To  gather  in  a  company 
or  crowd,  to  congregate ;  to  come  or  go  in  great 
numbers,  to  troop.  Const,  about,  after  (a.  person', 
t  in,  into,  to,  upon  (a  place).  Also  with  advbs.  in, 
out,  over,  together. 

11300  Cursor  M.  1781  (Cott.)  )>e  fowuls  floked  bam  on 

lei.    n..  J?    F    J//.V   /)   n   ~Q/:  h~_ r .  .    .r.    .  .      . 


V»ui4  iu  giuer  pel  nocKea  in  pat  lond  Hi  hundrides 
CI420  Antnrs  of  Arth.  xxvi,  His  fayre  folke  in  firthes, 
flokkes  in  fere.  1375  CHURCHYARD  Chippes  (1817)  194  They 
floke  so  fast,  that  daily  sought  my  bloode.  1600  SHAKS. 
j  '  £  'V123  ny  yonf  Gentlemen  flocke  to  him  euery 
day  1682  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I.  158  [The  Morocco 
ambassador]  hath  been,  .much  flock't  after  to  be  seen.  1684 
R.  H.  School  Recreat.  160  The  Fish  will  flock  about  it  from 
i T^Y,'718  LADY  M'  W'  MON"CU  Let.  to  Abbe  Conti 
31  July,  Many  of  the  women  flocked  in  to  see  me  i86< 
KINGSLEY  Herew.  xvi,  All  the  fowl  of  heaven  were  flockinl 
to  the  feast.  1874  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  ii.  ,6  On  their  holidays, 
S  RG  P°P"  ^^ °U'-t0 S°me beautiful garden.  1892 

4.  trans,  fa.  To  crowd  upon,  throng  (a  person) 
b.  nonce-use.  To  fill  or  occupy  as  a  flock 

does. 

rl67rJilTAYL011  <Water-p->  Pe*«yl.  Pilgr.  Wks.  (1630)  122 
Good  fellowes  trooping,  flock'd  me  so.  1839  BAILEY  Festus 
(1854)  206  Since  first  they  flocked  creation^  fold 

Flock  (fi>k),  z-.2    [f.  FLOCK  sb*] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  stuff  with  flocks,  b.  To  cover 
(a  prepared  surface  of  cloth  or  paper)  with  flock 
or  wool-dust  (see  FLOCK  sb .2  2-4). 

iCR.  552/2  Flocke  your  mattres  for  woll  is  dere. 


••  there  ™ay  te 

T    a    T°  treat  Wlth  contempt,  set  at  naught  (after 
^.Jtoccifacere)  •  also  absol.  Cf.  FLOCK  sb  *  i    Obs 

IS4S  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Lake  xx  47  Suche  simn 
Vh;/ef0re  d°4huey  easily  fl^e  and  loute-  ™^l 
?»"  132  Wt,at  is  to  flocke  and  desPyse  God 
s    T      1-u575  P"-K"«:TON  Expos.  NehYm.  Wks 

would 


Hence  Plo'oking  vbl.  sb.  (attrib.}. 

for  d'f  trit'";"1'  D*C'<,  MeC>'-  h  886/'  F'Kking.machine,  one 
distributing  flock  on  a  prepared  surface  of  cloth  or  paper 


TLOD. 

t  Plockard.  Obs.  [ad.  Cft*.flocquart,floccard, 
explained  by  Godef.  as  a  flowing  veil  hanging  from 
the  kind  of  head-dress  called  '  hennin  '  (worn  in 

i4-:6th  c.).]     A  veil,  a  lappet. 

1465  Mann.  4-  Honse/i.  Exp.  485  Payd  for  ij.  flokardes  for 
mastres  Ysbelle  the  same  day,  ij.s.  1481-90  Howard 
Househ.  Bks.  ( Rpxb.)  99  A  peir  of  flokkardes  for  my  Lady 
Barneisxij.s.  viii.d. 

Flocked  (flflkt),///.  a.     [f.  FLOCK  v.-  and  rf.2 

+  -ED.]  a.  Covered  or  thickened  with  flock. 
•(•  b.  Formed  into  woolly-looking  masses  (olis.). 
•f  c.  Adorned  with  a  tuft  (Fr.  ^floquf)  (oi>s.). 
d.  Flocked  enamel  (see  quot.  1884). 

1607  R.  C.  tr.  //.  Estienne's  World  Wond.  125  Flocked 

cloth.    1626  A.  SPEED  Adam  out  of  E.  i.  (1659)  9  French  furze 

.  .will  grow  very  spacious  and  to  great  flockt  bodies  in  few 

years.     x66o  P".  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc  s  Trav.  1.  xiii.  38  The 

Prince  wears  a  red  turban  flocked  with  white  [F.  Jloqite  de 

,    Mane],  from  whence  he  is  called  Sophy,  which  signifies  a 

red-flock't  cap.    1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV.  348/2  Flocked 

1    Enamel,  enamel  ornamentation  on  glass  whose  surface  has 

been  previously  dulled  by  grinding,  or  acid. 

Flocker  (fl^'kaj).  [f.  FLOCK  z*.i  +-ER!.]  In 
//.  Those  who  flock  to  (a  person  or  place). 

[14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  587  Gregarius,  a  fflockere,  et  est 
canis pastoris.\  <ri6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  n.  71  The  earth  was 
overlaid  With  Mockers  to  them. 

t  FlO'Cket.  Obs.  [?  a.  QR.floquct  tuft,  shaggy 
cloth.]  '  A  loose  garment  with  long  sleeves '  (Slrutt) . 

a  1529  SKELTON  Elynovr  Rtimmyng  53  She  wyll  iet  . .  In 
her  furred  docket,  And  gray  russet  rocket. 

Flocking  (flfkirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FLOCK  v>  + 
-ING  1.]  Gathering  in  crowds,  congregating. 

i*°4  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  i.  ix.  35  For  what  ende  hath 
Nature  given  this  alteration  or  flocking  of  humours  to  the 
hearte  ?  1669  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  ii.  xxxiv.  226  Wher- 
ever we  went,  there  was  such  flocking.  1894  IVestm.  Gaz. 
'3june  5/1  What  a  flocking  of  interviewers  to  Cheyne-row  ! 


^  (flf-kin),  ppl.  a.   [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  *. 
Assembling  in  flocks  or  crowds. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  145  To  cut  of 
this  flocking  multitude.  iSjBMasfne  Poets  217  The  flocking 
gulls  that  came  and  fled. 

Hence  Plo-cking-ly  adv.,  in  a  flock. 
^  14.  .  MS.  Egerton  829  f.  94  (Halliw.)  Gregatim,  flokyng- 

FlOGkleSS  (flfkles),  a.  [f.  FLOCK  J*.l  +  -LESS.] 
I  Without  a  flock  or  flocks. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  r.  in.  809  Our  fields  are 
flock-less.  1843  SYD.  SMITH  Let.  C'tess  Grey  Mem.  &  Lett. 
1855  II.  500  You  must  remove  the  flockless  pastors,  or  the 
payment  of  the  priesthood  will  be  useless. 

t  Flo'ckling.  Obs.  [See  -LING.]  One  of  a  flock. 

01652  BROME  ff  4-  Concubine  iv.  iii.  Wks.  1873  II.  85 
Turpentine  and  Tarre  to  keep  my  Flocklings  cleanly. 

t  Flo'ckly,  adv.  Obs.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -LT  2.] 

1552  HULOF.T,  Flocklye,  or  in  a  bushement,  confertim. 
1847  CRAIG,  Flockly,  in  a  body  or  flocks. 

t  FlO'ck-meal,  ai/v.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  floo(o)- 
mselum,  4  floomele,  flockmel,  5-6  flo(o)kmell, 
-mele,  6-7  flook(e)meale.  [OE.  floccmielum,  (. 
flocc  FLOCK  rf.i  +  mselum,  dat.  pi.  of  mill  measure  : 
cf.  piecemeal,  stonndemele.']  By  companies  or  troops 
(of  persons;,  rarely  by  groups  or  heaps  (of  things). 
In  later  use  sometimes  preceded  by  by  or  in. 

c  893  K.  JELFRED  Oros.  II.  v.  §  2  Hie  bonne  hie  floccmzlum 
slojan.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Mace.  xiv.  14  Than  heithen  men 
that  fledden  Judas  fro  Judee,  flocmele  ioynyden  hem  to 
Nychanore.  1482  Monk  of  Eveskam  (Arb.)  107  Theder 
came  flockemelc  the  multytude  of  tho  blessyd  sowlys.  1566 
DRANT  IVail.  Hierim.  K  vij  b,  The  stones  ..  Flock  meale  to 
cornersof  eche  strete  are  scatered.  1583  STANYHURST  Aeneis 
IV.  (Arb.)  109  In  cluster  you  see  thee  coompanye  swarming 
On  the  shoare  in  flockmeale.  1600  HOLLAND  Li-jy  n.  xxviii. 
(1609)  62  All  the  younger  sort  of  the  Senatours,  approched 
by  flockmeale,  hard  almost  to  the  Consuls  seats.  1611 
SPEED  Hitt.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xviii.  (1632)  903  Some  Lords, 
Knights  and  Gentlemen  .  .  assembled  in  sundry  Companies, 
and  went  flocke-meale  in  harnesse. 


. 

Flock-wise  (fl^-kwaiz),  adv.    [f.  FLOCK 
-WISE.]     In  flocks  or  in  a  flock  or  group. 

1837  LONGF.  Frithiafs  Homestead  11  The  white-looking 
stray  clouds,  flock-wise,  spread  o'er  the  heavenly  vault. 
"855  —  Hia-w.  xvi.  250  Hiawatha's  mountain  chickens  flock- 
wise  swept  and  wheeled  about  him. 

Flocky  (fiV'ki),  a.     [f.  FLOCK  sb»  +  -T  '.] 

1.  a.  Resembling  flock  ;  flock-like,     b.  Abound- 
ing with  flocks  or  locks  of  woolly  matter  ;  floccose. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  Ixxiv.  §  i.  107  The  whole  plant 
consisteth  of  a  woollie  or  flockie  matter.  1707  J.  STEVENS 
tr.  Quevedo's  Com.  Wks.  (1709)  469  Flocky  Heads  and 
clotted  Hair.  1833  HERSCHEL  A  stron.  xii.  403  It  [this  nebula] 
is  formed  of  littfe  flocky  masses,  like  wisps  of  cloud.  1838 
1.  THOMSON  «««.  Ore.  Bodies  <£  Bicolorin..  is  usually  in 
the  state  of  a  light  flocky  powder. 

2.  Comb.,  z&flocky-white  adj. 

C-I?*SJJ-  WVLDE  in  Cire.  Sc.  I.  191/2  The  'zinc  becomes 
oxidised,  producing  a  flocky-white  powder. 

FloCOOn  {fipkii-n).  [ad.  f.flocon  tuft  of  wool, 
flake  of  snow,  etc.,  f.  OF.  floe  :-L.  floccus  FLOCK 
sl>?\  (See  quot.) 


t  Closely  < 

Flod,  obs.  form  of  FLOOD. 

tFlod,  v.  Obs.  [?  onomatopoeic ;  cf.  plod.] 
nitr.  t  To  walk  slowly. 

1677  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  in.  14  There  is  no  getting  a 
shoot  at  them  without  a  Stalking-horse,  .who  will,  walk  up 


PLODDER. 

and  down  in  the  Water  which  way  you  plea.se,  flodding 
eating  on  the  Gra,ss  that  grows  therein. 

Flbdd(e,  flod^e,  obs.  forms  of  FLOOD. 

t  FlO'dder,  v.  Sc'.  Obs.  [f.  flod  FLOOD  sb.  + 
-ER2.  Cf.  FLUTTER.]  trans.  To  flood,  a.  To 
overflow,  b.  transf.  To  *  blubber  *  or  disfigure 
(the  face)  by  weeping. 

1513  DOUGLAS  s&»eis  vii.  Prol.  52  The  law  vaille  flodderit 
all  wyth  spait.  Ibid.  xi.  ii.  So  With  gret  terys  flodderit  his 
face  and  ene. 

F  lodge  (flfd^).  dial.  [var.  of  FLOSH  ;  cf. 
SLUSH,  SLUDGE,  and  see  FLASH  sb?\  A  small 
pool,  a  puddle. 

1696  A.  DE  LA  PRVME  Diary  (Surtees)  81  He  himself  saw 
..in  all  the  gutters  and  rivelets  of  water  In  the  streets 
and  in  the  Hodges,  great  quantities  of  little  young  jacks. 
1870  E.  PEACOCK  Rolf  Skirl,  I.  195  Miniature  lakes  which 
Lincolnshire  men  call  flodges  stretched  across  the  path. 

Floe  (fltf'O-  [perh.  a.  Norse  flo  layer,  level 
piece  (Ivar  Aasen) :— ON  flo  fern.  The  usual  Da. 
word  for  (ice-)floe  \sflage~TL\\\  j^.i] 

1.  A  sheet  of  floating  ice,  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
lent  ;  a  detached  portion  of  a  field  of  ice.     Also 
ice-floe. 

1817  SCORESBY  in  Ann.  Reg,,  Chron.  531  Pieces  of  very 
large  dimensions,  but  smaller  than  fields,  are  called  floes. 
1823  —  North.  Whale  Fishery  71  We  came  to  the  edge  of 
a  heavy  floe,  8  or  10  miles  in  diameter.  1857  E.  PARRY 
Mem.  Sir  IV.  E.  Parry  76  One  of  the  whalers,  .was  crushed 
between  two  moving  floes.  1878  MARKHAM  Gt.  Frozen  Sea 
i.  2  They  were  destined  to  grapple  and  fight  with  the  heavy 
and  unyielding  ice  floes  of  the  Polar  Ocean. 

trans/.  1886  HALL  CAINE  Son  ofHagar  11.  xiii,  The  moon 
might  fly  behind  the  cloud  floes. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.*  as  floe-edge ;  floeberg,  a 
berg  composed  of  floe-ice  :  floe-flat,  a  seal  =floe 
rat\  floe-ice  (see  quot.  1882) ;  floe-rat,  a  sealer's 
name  for  the  small  ringed  seal  (Phoca  hispida}. 

1878  E.  L.  Moss  Shores  Polar  Sea  Descr.  Plate  xii,  The 
great  stratified  masses  of  salt  ice  . .  are  . .  fragments  broken 
from  the  edges  of  the  perennial  floes.  We  called  them  *floe- 
bergs  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from,  and  express  their 
kinship  to,  icebergs.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expl.  I.  vii.  72  We 
perceived  that  they  were  at  some  distance  from  the  *floe- 
edge.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  173  Harbour 
Ranger  or  *  Floe  Flat.  1853  KximGrinnell  Exp.  vii.  (1856) 
52  A  vast  plain  of  undulating  ice  . .  This  was  the  *floe  ice. 
1880  Standard  20  May  3  Of  the  *'floe-rat'  the  Greenlanders 
kill  every  year  about  fifty-one  thousand. 

Floe,  var.  of  FLOW  sb2 

II  Floetz  (flets),  a.  Geol  [attrib.  use  of  Ger. 
flbtz  a  layer,  dialectal  var.  01  >&/*:  see  FLET.] 
(See  quot.  1865.)  Also  in  Comb.,  &$Jloetz-trap. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  99  It  belongs  to  the  floetz-trap 
rocks.  1865  PAGE  Handbk.  Geol.  Terms,  FlStz  . .  a  term 
applied  by  Werner  to  the  Secondary  strata,  because  they 
were  flotz  or  flat-lying,  compared  with  the  Primary  and 
Transition  rocks. 

Flog  (fyg)»  V'  [Mentioned  in  1676  as  a  cant 
word.  Presumably  of  onomatopoeic  formation  ; 
cf.  FLACK,  FLAP  ;  if  it  originated  in  school  slang, 
it  may  have  been  suggested  by  ~L.flagellare] 

1.  trans.  To  beat,  whip ;  to  chastise  with  re- 
peated blows  of  a  rod  or  whip. 

1676  COLES,  Flog^  to  whip  [marked  as  a  cant  word].  1740 
Ckristm.  Enteriainm.  ii.  (1883)  10  Then  I  was  as  certainly 
flogged.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  320  How  he  was  flogged,  or 
had  the  luck  to  escape.  1809  BYRON  Let.  to  Hodgson  25 
June,  The  women  are  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail.  1830 
MARRYAT  King's  Own  i,  A  man  sentenced  to  be  flogged 
round  the  fleet  receives  an  equal  part  of  the  whole  number 
of  lashes  awarded  alongside  each  ship  composing  that  fleet. 
1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxiii,  Tom  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  flogging  her.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Ckapl. 
Fleet  I.  49  Is  it  not  Daroarous  to  flog  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
for  insubordination? 

absol,  17*7  SWIFT  Molly  Mog  iv,  The  School -Master's  joy 
is  to  flog.  1883  L.  STEPHEN  m  Diet,  Nat.  Biog.  XI.  303 
Boyer  flogged  pitilessly. 

b.  Const,  into,  out  of,  through. 

1830  Genii.  Mag.  Jan.  56/2  Providence  flogged  him 
[Richter]  into  contentment.  1852  SMKDLEY  L.  Arundeli. 
19,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  Greek  and  Latin  flogged  into 
us  at  Westminster.  1886  J.  WESTBY-GIBSON  in  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.  VI.  42/1  What  he  knew  of  mathematics  he  was 
'flogged  through'.  1887  HALL  CAINE  Coleridge  i.  21  I'll 
flog  your  infidelity  out  of  you  ! 

c.  To  urge  forward  (a  horse,  etc.)  by  flogging. 
AlspySg-.     (In  early  igth  c.  to  urge  on  by  impor- 
tunity, etc.) 

1793  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1709)  I.  111  Two  of  the  largest 
[turkeys]  . .  were  flogged  up  into  the  boot  of  a  mail-coach. 
1800  I.  MILNER  in  Life  xii.  (1842)  220,  I  was  flogged  by 
good  Richardson  . .  to  let  him  have  the  Life,  1806-7  J- 
BEKESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  II.  xvi,  To  flog 
yourself  up  into  an  inclination  to  work  in  your  garden.  1841 
JAMES  Brigamlni,  Take  off  the  bridles  of  their  horses,  and 
flog  them  down  the  valley. 

d.  fig.  in  phrases,  To  flog  the  glass  (see  quot.)  ; 
to  flog  the  clock)  to  move  the  hands  forward. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Manger  du  sable,  to 
flog  the  glass,  or  cheat  the  glass ;  expressed  of  the  steersman, 
who  turns  the  watch-glasses  before  they  have  run  out,  in 
order  to  shorten  the  period  of  his  watch.  1894  Daily 
Chron.  4  Aug.  3/5,  I  got  suspicious  that  it  [the  clock]  was 
beinjj  flogged—that  is,  altered — in  the  interest  of  making 
the  time  of  those  in  the  mate's  watch  shorter. 

2.  fig.  a.  slang.  To  'beat',  excel,  b.  dial,  in 
pass.  To  tire  out.  Cf.  DEAD-BEAT  A. 

a  1841  T.  HOOK  (Ogilv.)  Good  cherry-bounce  flogs  all  the 


339 

foreign  trash  in  the  world.  1847  I,r.  KANU  T.  O'Brien  253 
Of  all  the  brimstone  spawn  that  I  ever  came  across  that 
same  she-devil  flogs  them.  1875  Sussex  Gloss,  s.v.,  I  was 
fairly  flogged  by  the  time  I  got  home.  1883  E.  A.  FREEMAN 
in  Stephens  Life  fy  Lett.  (1893)  II.  274,  I  think  for  position 
it  flogs  every  place  I  know. 

3.  In  general  sense:  To  beat,  lash,  strike;  also 
with  Jown.  Fishing.  To  cast  the  fly-  line  over  (a 
stream)  repeatedly  ;  also  absol.  Cricketing.  To 
'  punish  '  (bowling). 

1801  WOLCOTTIP.  Find.),  Tears  and  Smiles  Wks.  1812  V. 
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0.  jund  with  their  branches.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  v.  56 
Trout  streams,  which  have  not  yet  been  flogged  by  cock- 
neys. 1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  ix.  (1880)  327  A  salmon 
bullied  into  rising  by  a  customer  who  . .  kept  flogging  on. 
1884  I.  ELYTH  in  Lillywhite's  Cricket  Ann.  8  Bonnor  .. 
flogged  the  bowling  to  the  extent  of  54.  1892  WHYMPER 
Great  Andes  iii.  68  The  only  possible  way  of  proceeding 
was  to  flog  every  yard  of  it  [the  snow]  down. 

b.  intr.  Of  a  sail :  To  beat  or  flap  heavily. 

1839  MARRYAT  Pliant.  S/tj^xxil,  The  storm-staysail  .. 
flogged  and  cracked  with  a  noise  louder  than  the  gale. 

4.  Comb.,  as  flog-master,  a  prison  flogger. 

1703  T.  BROWN  Lett.  Dead  to  Living  Wks.  1760  II,  205 
Busby  was  never  a  greater  terror  to  a  blockhead,  or  the 
Bridewell  flog-master  to  a  night-walking  strumpet. 

Hence  Flogged,  Flo'gging/^/.  adjs. 

1682  [see  FLAUGING].  1836  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc. 
(1842)  IV.  99  Keeping  us  what  Mr.  Cobbett  denominated 
'a  flogged  people'.  1884  Athenaeum  19  July  75/3  He 
undergoes  brutal  treatment  from  a  flogging  master.  1891 
Sat.  Rev.  21  Mar.  343/2  The  blood  of  flogged  boys. 

Flogga'tion.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  +  -ATION.] 
Flogging,  a  punishment  by  flogging. 

1688-9  Jeffreys  Last  Willm  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors 
(1846)  III.  cii.  579,  I.  .being  in  sound  and  perfect  memory, 
of  high  commissions,  .floggations,  gibitations  [etc.], 

Floggee  (flfgr)-  U- as  Prec- +  "EE0  ^ne  w^°  *s 
flogged. 

1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  (1863)  15  Why  should  there 
be  a  distinction  between  the  flogger  and  the  floggee?  1881 
SALA  in  Illitstr.  Ld.  Neivs  7  May  443  The  'flogee'  had 
received  his  twenty-five  lashes. 

Flogger  (rV*gai).    U-  **  Prec.  +  -ER  x.] 

1.  One  who  flogs. 

1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xxi.  (1737) 
no  Changeling  13  Doctor  Busby,  the  Famous  Flogger  of 
Westminster.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  A.  Lnnel  II.  vi.  145 
The  common  gaol,  where  a  public  flogger  attends.  1876 
GRANT  Burgh  Sen.  Scot/,  ii.  v.  208  nott^  Dr.  Parr  was 
quite  as  distinguished  a  flogger  as  a  scholar. 

2.  slang.  A  horse-  or  riding-whip. 

1789  G.  PARKER  Life's  Painter  173  Whip,  flogger.  1795 
POTTER  Diet.  Cant  (ed.  2),  Floggert  a  whip.  18. .  Sporting 
Times  (Barrere),  Compared  with  the  light  and  elegant 
floggers  of  the  present  day,  it  is  a  heavy,  common  'riding 
companion'. 

3.  A  kind  of  tool  (see  quot.). 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  IV.  348/2  Flogger,  a  bung- 
starter.  An  instrument  for  beating  the  bung  stave  of  a  cask 
to  start  the  bung. 

Flogging  (flp'gin),  vbl.  sb,  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FLOG. 

1.  The    practice    or   system   of   punishment   by 
blows  ;  an  instance  of  it ;  a  chastisement. 

1758  SHENSTONE  Let.  to  Graves  22  July,  I  have  not  only 
escaped  a  flogging  [in  ike  Monthly  Review]  but  am  treated 
with  great  civility.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Riidge  xlvii, 
There's  nothing  like  flogging  to  cure  that  disorder.  1851 
HT.  MARTINEAU Hist.  Peace (iBjj)  III.  iv.  xi.  92  The  ques- 
tion of  military  flogging  was  brought  forward  year  by 
year. 

2.  In  various  uses.     a.  The  action  of  forcing  up 
(a  rent),    b.  The  flapping  (of  a  sail),   c.  Fishing. 
(See  FLOG  v.  3). 

1835  MARRYAT  Pirate  iii,  Keep  the  sheet  fast  . .  or  the 
flogging  will  frighten  the  lady.  1886  Q.  Rev.  CLXIII.  350 
When  a  long  day's  flogging  has  been  at  last  followed 
by  a  solitary  rise.  1881  Daily  News  q  Sept.  2/1  The  tenants 
were  really  unable  to  stand  any  longer  the  flogging  of 
rents  which  they  had  managed  to  pay  for  so  many  years. 

3.  attrib.   and    Comb.,   as  flogging-block,   -cove, 
-stake;  flogging-chisel,  a  large  cold  chisel  used 
in  chipping  castings ;  flogging-hammer,  a  small 
sledge-hammer  used  for  striking  a  flogging- chisel. 

1827  in  Hansard  Part.  Debates  12  Mar.  XVI.  1126  Some 
of  the  men  were  brought  out  so  frequently  to  be  flogged,  that 
they  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  *  flogging-blocks.  1851 


ging<n>e,  tRe  Beadle,  orWhipper  in  Bridewell.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mec/i.  1.  886/2  * Flogging-hammer.  1785  GROSE  Diet. 
Vnlg.  Tongue,  *  Flogging  stake,  the  whipping  post. 

Hence  Plo  ggingly  adv. 

1840  Nrm  Monthly  Wag.  LVIII.  527  A  frown  from  Mr. 
Innovate,  floggingly  put  on,  hastened  his  preparations. 

Flogh,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  FLAY. 

t  Flo'ghter,  v.  Obs.  [cf.  FLOCHT  and  FLAUGH- 
TER  ».]  intr.  To  waver.  Hence  Floghtering, 
///.  a. 

1521  FISHER  Eng.  Wks.  (1876)  313  That  we  floghter  not 
in  the  catholike  doctryne.  Ibid.  334  Against  all  floghteryng 
doutfulnes. 

Flogstei*  (flf'gstaj).  rare.  ff.  FLOG  v. :  see 
-STBB.]  '  One  who  is  addicted  to  flogging '  (Cent. 
Diet.). 


FLOOD. 

t  Floilie.  Olis.  Also  4  floyiie,  floygene.  [a. 
OFr.  flouin  in  same  sense.]  A  kind  of  small 
ship. 

13..  Sege  yens.,  MS.  Cott.  Calif.  A  ii.  f.  in  (Halliw.) 
Ther  were  floygenes  on  flote.  .Cokkes  and  karekkes  y-cas- 
telled  alle.  t  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  743  Infloynesand  ferceste/, 
and  Flemesche  schyppes.  a  1400  Octouian  1485  Many 
galeys,  schyppes,  and  floyne. 

Floi'ster,  v. 

J569  J-  SANKORD  tr.  Agrippas  Van.  Aries  104  b  note, 
Lawes  enacted  concerninge  floisteringe  beggera.  1847 
HALLIWEI.L,  Floistering,  skittish,  boyish. 

Flok(k)ard :  see  FLOCKABD. 

Floke,  Flokes,  obs.  ff.  FLDKE,  FLUX. 

Flom,  obs.  form  of  FLUME. 

Flomery,  flommery,  obs.  ff.  FLUMMERY. 

Flon,  flone,  vars.  of  FLANE  Obs.,  arrow. 

Flong  (fl?n).  Stereotyping,  [anglicized  pro- 
nunciation of  Fr._/?o«  :  see  FLAWN.]  (See  qnots.) 

1880  Printing  Times  15  Feb.  30/1  The  flong  is  really  the 
substance  made  of  several  thicknesses  of  paper  fastened 
together  by  the  paste.  1888  JACOBI  Printer's  Vocab., 
Flong,  the  prepared  paper  used  for  making  the  moulds  for 
casting  stereo  by  the  paper  process. 

Flong,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  FLING  v. 

Flood  (fl»d),  si>.  Forms :  i  flod,  2-6  flod(e, 
3  flodd,  fludd,  3-4  south.  vlod(e,  4-6  floode, 
flude,  (5  flowede,  flowyd,  fluyd,  floth),  5-7 
flud,  6  flodde,  floud(d)e,  fludde,  6-7  floud, 
Sc.  fluid,  4-  flood.  [Com.  Teut.  :  OE.  JUd  str. 
masc.  and  neut.  =  OFris.  and  OS.  flod  masc., 
fern,  and  neut.  (MDu.  vloet,  Du.  •oloed)  =  OHG. 
fluot  fern.  (MHG.  vluot  masc.  and  fern.,  Ger.  flat 
fern.),  ON.  JUS  nent.,  Goth.  flSdtis  fern.  :-OTeut. 
*fl$$u(z:— pre-Teut.  f  lotus,  i.  Aryan  verbal  stem 
*plo,  whence  FLOW  v.  The  primary  sense,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  function  of  the  suffix  -tu, 
is  '  action  of  flowing ',  though  the  concrete  uses  are 
found  in  all  Teut.  langs. 

For  the  abnormal  development  of  the  vowel  in  mod. Eng. 
cf.  BLOOD.] 

1.  The  flowing  in  of  the  tide.     Often  in  phrases, 
ebb  andjlood,  t  tide  offload;  also,  young,  qziarter, 
half,  full  flood,  top  of  flood. 

a  1000,  etc.  [see  EBB  sb.  ij.  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1031  Whenne 
J>aet  flod  byb  ealra  hehst  &  ealra  fullest,  c  izoo  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  177  For  swiche  flode,  and  for  swich  ebbinge  |?e 

Sophete  nemmerS  bis  woreld  se.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  20 
eo  . .  wende  uorb  with  god  wynd  &  wel  dryuyng  flode. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2745  At  be  fulle  flod  bei  ferden  to 
sayle.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  ix.  iii.  47  For  Swlway  was 
at  bare  passyng  All  Eb,  )>at  bai  fand  pan  on  Flud.  1523 
LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xcii.  114  They  cast  anker  and  abode 
the  fludde.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  x.  47  Flood 
is  when  the  water  bcginneth  to  rise,  which  is  young  flood 
as  we  call  it,  then  quarter  flood,  halfe  flood,  full  Sea,  still 
water,  or  high  water.  1769  E.  BANCROFT  Nat.  Hist. 
Guiana  323  The  fish  enter  with  the  tide  of  flood.  1801 
R.  DONNELLY  in  Naval  Chron.  VI.  161  The  young  flood 
making  close  in  shore.  1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  175 
The  flood  runs  3  hours.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk. 
s.  v.,  Top  of  flood  or  high-water. 
Jig.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  77  Ebbe  after  floode  of  al 

?rosperite.  1559  FERRERS  Mirr.  Mag-.,  Dk.  Gfaces/erxi,Vfhan 
'ortunes  flud  ran  with  full  streame.  1601  SHAKS.  jul.  C. 
iv.  iii.  219  There  is  a  Tide  in  the  affayres  of  men,  Which 
taken  at  the  Flood,  leades  on  to  Fortune.  1647  R. 
STAPYLTON  Juvenal  Pref.j  The  empire.,  was  at  the  highest 
flood  of  humane  prosperity.  1710  PALMER  Proverbs  143 
It  seldom  happens,  but  that  a  flood  of  words  have  an  ebb 
of  sense,  a  1862  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1873)  III.  iii.  178  The 
flood  of  material  prosperity  had  fairly  set  in. 

2.  A  body  of  flowing  water;    a  river,  stream, 
usually,  a  large  river.  Obs.  exc.  poet.     -\  Against 
the  flood:  against  the  stream. 

^825  Vesp.  Psalter  Ixxix  [Ixxx].  12  Du  aSenedes.  .08  flod 
[Vulg.  _ftumen\  setene  his.  c  loop  jELFRic  Gen.  ii.  10  p£et 
flod  code  of  stowe  baere  winsumnisse.  <:  1200  ORMIN  10612 
O  ;onnd  hallf  flod  wass  Sannt  Johan  Bapptisste  forr  to 
fullhtnenn.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5624  (Cott.)  pe  kings  doghter 
plaiand  yod  And  sagh  be  vessel  on  (>e  flodd.  a  !47<>TiPToFT 
Cxsar  xii.  (1530)  15  A  flod  called  the  Thames,  c  1485 
Digby  Myst.  v.  491,  I  wyll  no  more  row  a-geyn  the  fflode. 
1562  TURNER  Baths  3  b,  The  bathes  of  Baden  . .  are 
betwene  the  famous  flode  the  Rene  and  the  black  or  martian 
wood.  1605  SPARKE  Brotherly  Persw.  (1607)  59  The  water 
of  the  flood  lordan.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  iv.  407  Ev'ry 
.  .hollow  Rock,  that  o'er  the  dimpling  Flood  Nods  pendant. 
1814  WORDSW.  Wh.  Doe  of  Ryl.  II.  225  She  will  to  her 
peaceful  woods  Return,  and  to  her  murmuring  floods. 

trails/,  and  fig.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hoin.  m  He  dranc 
of  deSes  flode.  1340  Ayenb.  247  Drinke  of  the  ulode  of  bine 
2uetnesse. 

3.  In  wider  sense :  Water  as  opposed  to  land, 
often  contrasted  with  field  and  fire.     Also//. :  cf. 
•waters.     Now  poet,  or  rhetorical. 

a  1000  Cydmon's  Gen.  204  (Gr.)  Cynn,  ba  be  flod  wecce3 
.  .inc  hyra3  call,  c  1200  ORMIN  14816  Swa  batt  te  king  wibb 
all  hiss  ferd  Wass  drunncnedd  unnderr  flodess.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  13323  (Cott.)  '  Petre '  he  said,  '  boil  has  ben  god 
Fissar  hiddir-til  on  flod'.  1:1325  Metr.  Horn.  135  Scnip 
fletes  on  the  flode.  c  1450  Golagros  ff  Caw.  302  Tne  roy. . 
socht  to  the  ciete  of  Criste,  our  the  salt  flude.  1590  SHAKS. 
Mii/s.  N.  ii.  i.  s  Through  flood,  through  fire,  I  do  wander 
euerie  where,  a  1668  DAVENANT  Distresses  Wks.  (1673)  55 
Those  . .  cold  and  slippery  Creatures  that  Possess  the  rest- 
less Flood.  1788  COWPER  Morning  Dream  25  Thus  swiftly 
dividing  the  flood,  To  a  slave-cultured  island  we  came. 
1812  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  \.  42  My  spirit..  Looks  down 
I  on  the  far-off  Flood.  1857  G.  LAWRENCE  Guy  Liv.  iv,  The 
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FLOOD. 

accidents  of  flood  and  field  were  discussed.     [After  SHAKS. 
Otk.  i.  iii.  135.] 

fa.  aijn  KKN  Edtimn<t  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  167  Ihe 
Floods  of  Joy  celestial  gently  roll,  Wave  after  Wave. 
4.  An  overflowing  or  irruption  of  a  great  body 
of  water  over  land  not  usually  submerged  ;  an 
inundation,  a  deluge.  In  flood,  f  on  a  flood  \  (of 
a  river,  etc.)  overflowing  its  banks;  (of  land)  in  an 
inundated  condition. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosf.  Matt.  vii.  25  pa  com  Jwer  ren,  £  mycele 
flod.  nag  O,  E,  Chron,  an.  1125  On  3es  ilces  scares  wearo 
swa  micel  flod  . .  )?aet  feola  tunes  &  men  weorOan  adrencte. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  1042  (Cott. )  £is  paradis  es  sett  sua  hei, 
pat  moght  neuer  flod  ani  J?ar  nei  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus 
m.  591  Campsall  MS.  (640)  Syn  it  ran,  and  al  was  on  a  flode. 
1406  in  Ld,  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  I.  283  For  bering  of  the 
Kingis  treis  that  the  flude  hed  away.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich. 
Iff,  iv.  iv.  512  By  sudden  Floods,  and  fall  of  Waters, 
Buckinghams  Armie  is  dispers'd.  1673  RAY  Jaunt.  L<xv  C. 
8  Great  Rivers,  which  . .  in  times  of  Floods  brought  down 
with  them  abundance  of  Earth.  1781  COWPER  Charity  282 
Shipwreck,  .fire,  and  flood,  Are  mighty  mischiefs.  1855 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xi.  78  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
floods  were  out,  he  exposed  his  life  to  imminent  risk._  1874 
FROUDE  in  51.  Afric.  Notes  13-19  Dec.,  The  rivers  in  the 
colony  are  reported  to  be  in  flood. 

trans/,  and  ./?£•.  a  1225  Attcr.  A\  74  Of  a  drope  waxeS 
a  muche  flod  . .  J»et  adrenceft  be  soule.  c  1460  Tvwnelny 
Myst.  (Surtees)  14.9  Alas  !  my  hart  is  alle  on  flood.  16*1 
SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  vi.  74  With  his  eyes  in  flood  with  laughter. 
1864  TENNYSON  Aylnters  F,  339  His  passions  all  in  flood 
And  masters  of  his  motion.  1883  MACFADVEN  in  Congrega- 
tional Ycar-bk.  39  Floods  of  unbelief  and  carelessness  have 
overspread  the  land. 

b.  The  flood :  the  great  deluge  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  as  occurring  in  the  time  of  Noah ; 
hence  often  Noatis  flood '•  also,  the  great,  general 
or  universal  flood. 

Beowulf  1689  (Gr.)  Flod  ofsloh  ..  giganta  cyn.  .1000 
Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xvii.  27  Flod  com  and  ealle  forspilde. 
c  1175  Lamb,  Horn.  93  Hit  itimode  efter  noes  flode.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  xiv.  iv.  (1495)  470  Therin  [Ararat] 
Noes  shyppe  restyd  after  the  flood,  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation? 
in.  xxxvi,  Euery  flesshe  had  corrupte  his  wey,  and  her  fore 
folowed  be  gret  flode,  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1539! 
32  b,  The  vniuersall  deluge  or  floudde.  1571  CAMPION  Hist. 
Irel.  vii.  (1633)  22  Three  hundred  yeares  after  the  general  1 
Floud.  1734  POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  212  If  your  ancient  but 


ignoble  blood  Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the 
flood,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  199  You  would  have 
sworn.  .He  had  fished  in  the  flood  with  Ham  and  Shem  ! 

C.  Deucalion's  food:   a   great  deluge   said,   in 
Greek  mythology,  to  have  occurred  in  Thessaly. 

1653  WALTON  Angler  i.  12  Some  say,  it  [Angling]  is  as 
ancient  as  Deucalions  Floud. 

6.  A  profuse  and  violent  outpouring  of  water ;  a 
swollen  stream,  a  torrent ;  a  violent  downpour  of 
rain,  threatening  an  inundation. 

c  1205  LAY_.  3894  From  heouene  her  com  a  sulcuS  flod,  J>re 
dse3es  hit  rtnde  blod.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  u.  xii.  (1883)  138 
A  lande  flode  runnynge  downe  of  a  mountayne  after  a 
storme.  1611  BIBLE  Rev.  xii.  15  The  serpent  cast  out  of 
his  mouth  water  as  a  flood.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  xxii.  369 
The  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains  brought  a  flood 
down  the  Segre.  1880  W.  Corniv.  Gloss,  s.v.,  It's  raining 
a  flood. 

b.  transf.  in  various  uses :  Applied  e.  g.  to  a    i 
profuse  burst   of  tears,  a  copious  outpouring  of  j 
flame  or  light,  a  torrent  of  lava,  an  overwhelming 
concourse  or  influx  of  persons. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesic  in.  xxii.  (Arb.l  263,  I  haue 
heard  of  the  flouds  of  teares.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  I.  i.  42 
You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  visitors.  1711 
POPE  Temp.  Fame  478  Tow'rs  and  temples  sink  in  floods 
of  fire.  1837  DICKENS  Pickwick  xxxvi,  Miss  Bolo..went 
straight  home,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  a  sedan  chair.  1860 
IYNDALL  Glue.  i.  ii.  12  Floods  of  golden  light  were  poured 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
C.  Jig.  in  various  applications. 

*U°Ayenb.  247  Huannegod  ssel  do  come  ope  his  urendes 
ane  ulod  of  pays.     £1450  Mirour  Saluacionn  4856  What    , 
nodes  thurgh  thyn  hert  ran  of  trewest  sorow  and  wepyne 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxii.  (Arb.l  263,  I  haue    i 
heard  of. .  the  flouds  of  eloquence,  or  of  any  thing  lhat  may    ' 
resemble  the  nature  of  a  water-course.    1601  SHAKS.  Jul  C 
in.  11.  215  Let  me  not  stirre  you  vp  To  such  a  sodaine  Flood 
>f  Mutiny.     1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  11840)  I.  xviii.  327  The 
flood  of  joy  m  my  breast.     1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Makers 
I' lor.  x.  241  A  preacher  who  ..  poured  forth  what  was  in    ' 
him  in  floods  of  fiery  words.     1894  GIBBS  Colloa.  Currency    '• 
73  How  do  we  know  that  there  will  be  a  flood  of  silver 
rather  than  of  gold  ? 

1 6.  pi.   =  FLOODING  2. 

h,1^,!?'  HA"V,EY  Mor>' ;A''Sl-  xxxii.  (1672)  97  Others  that 
ofTk  '  iSj  "e  ?f'  -bemS  delivered,  escape  by  means 

of  their  Floods.    1755  m  JOHNSON  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  <; sense  i),  as  flood-stream 
-wave;  (sense  2),  as  ^ flood  crab,  \gravel;  (sense 
$),asfood-t>!ckerer;  (sense  4),  as  food-Jam,  -dis- 
charge,   -sluice,   -water;    (sense   4  b),    as  flood- 
tradition.     Also  flood-beat,  -compelling,  -like  adjs. 
r?,,K5'3,   M.A.^°XTE...0_I"'^J£&/;-     »•    *™.    'Flood-beat 
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1  Hist.  Man.  xi.  324  The  'flood-traditions  of  remote  regions 
of  the  world.  1791  W.  JESSOP  Rep.  Riv.  Withain  n 
Regulate  the  passage  of  Flood  waters.  1893  G.  D.  LESLIE 
Lett,  to  ilarco  xxii.  144  The  :.;ulls  . .  settled  on  the  meadow 
by  the  flood-water.  1892  K.  RBEVE8  Honumtrd  Bound  157 

I    Driving  the  water  against  both  banks  like  a  *  flood  wave. 
8.  Special  comb  ,  as  flood-anchor,  '  that  which 

i  the  ship  rides  by  during  the  flood-tide'  (Adm. 
Smyth) ;  flood-arch,  an  arch  of  a  bridge  under 
which  the  water  flows  in  time  of  flood;  flood- 
boards,  boards  fitted  together  so  as  to  keep 
out  a  flood  ;  flood-bridge,  a  bridge  for  use  in 
flood-time ;  flood-drift,  sticks,  etc.  brought  down 
by  a  flood ;  flood-flanking  (see  quot.) ;  flood- 
land,  land  covered  by  water  in  time  of  flood; 
flood-loam  =  ALLUVIUM;  flood-mark,  the  high- 
water  mark;  flood-plain  (see  quot.) ;  flood-wheel, 
a  water  wheel ;  f  flood- womb,  Ihe  river  bed ;  flood- 
wood,  pieces  of  wood  brought  down  by  a  flood  ; 
also  transf.  zntijig.  Also  FLOOD-GATE,  FLOOD-TIDK. 

1844  Diet.  Tra,/es.  v.  Anchor,  The  "flood  anchor.     1891 
I    A.  J.  FOSTER  Oitse  135  The  bridge  . .  with  its  long  line  of 
•flood   arches  crossing   the  meadows.      1869  BLACKMORE 
'    Lorna  D.  i,  His  place  it  is  to  stand  at  the  gate,  attending 
|    to  the  "'flood-boards  grooved  into  one  another.     1741    A". 
Riding  Rec.  VIII.  237  The   repairs  of  the  "flood-bridge. 
1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  viii,  I  lay  down  . .  with  . .  some 
"flood-drift  combing  over  me.     1874   KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
'    I.  886/2  *Fleod.Jlankitt£  (Hydraulic  Engin.*,  a  mode  of 
embanking  with  stiff  moist  clay,     a  1881  ROSSKTTI  Spring, 
'    The  drained  "flood-lands  flaunt  their  marigold.     1880  J. 
GEIKIE  Preh.    Europe  22   The    ancient    loss   or    "flood- 
loam  of  the  Meuse.     1622   MALVNES  Ane.  Laiv-Merch. 
167  Things  found  vpon  the  Seas,  or  within  the  'flood-mark. 
1808  SCOTT  Marnt.  u.  ix,  The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark 
gain.    1882  GEIKIE  Text-Ilk.  Geol.  m.  n.  xi.  §  3.  383  The 
level  tracts  or  "flood-plain   over  which  a  river  spreads  in 
flood.     1515  in  Rogers  Agric.  ff  Prices  (1866)  III.  564/1, 
i  pr.  *flode  wheels  j/.     1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xix.  7  Nakened 
shal  be  the  "flod  wombe,  and  the  ryucres  fro  ther  welle. 
1839  MARRYAT  Diary  Amcr.  Ser.  i.  I.  229  The  major  part 
of  the  men  were  what  they  call  here  *Jlood-uiood,  that  is, 
of  all  sizes  and   heights.     1869  BLACKMORE   Lorna  D.  x, 
Between  two  bars,  where  a  fog  was  of  rushes,  and  flood- 
wood. 
Flood  (flsd),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.   Cf.  earlier  FLEDE.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  with  a  flood  ;  to  inundate. 
1663  WOOD  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.   Soc.)  I.  479  The  streets  in 

Oxon  were  all  flouded  with  water.  1748  Relat.  Earthy. 
Lima  2  It  floods  the  Out-Skirts  of  the  Town.  1841 
ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  II.  451  The  rainy  season  set  in; 
the  whole  plain  was  flooded. 

transf.  and  fig.  1841  L.  HUNT  Ster  (1864)  i  The  sun- 
shine floods  the  sky  and  ocean.  1855  STANLEY  Mem. 
Canterb.  iii.  (1857)  120  Flooding  the  hedgeless  plains  . .  the 
army  . .  rolled  along.  1882  J.  H.  BLUNT  Kef.  C/i.  Eng.  II. 
484  The  bookstalls  were  flooded  with  Puritan  pamphlets. 
1894  GIBBS  Colloa.  Currency  72  We  shall  be  flooded  with 
silver  and  all  gold  will  go  out  of  circulation. 

t  b.  To  duck  (a  person)  in  the  river,  rare. 

1 14. .  Symmie  Q-  his  Briither  xi.  in  Laing  E.  P.  P.  (1822) 
All  be  laddes  cryd  with  a  lairrum  To  flud  him  &  to  flyr  him. 

2.  To  cover  or  fill  with  water;  to  irrigate  (grass 
land) ;  to  deluge  (a  burning  house,  mine,  etc.)  with 
water.     Also  of  rain,  etc. :  To  fill  (a  river)  to  over- 
flowing. 

1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  §  2207  Flooding  and  warping 
are  modes  of  irrigation,  the  former  for  manuring  grass 
lands.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  ty  It.  I  si.  I.  364  On  the 
arena  of  the  circus  or  amphilheatre  temporarily  flooded. 
1855  BAIN  Senses  ff  Int.  m.  iii.  §  14  A  violent  storm  has 
flooded  th  '  "  " 
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>oded  the  rivers.     1883  Manch.  Exam.  24  Oct.  4/6  It  was 
:cided  yesterday,  .to  flood  the.  .Colliery. 


3.  To   pour  (away,  back,  out)  in  a  flood.     In 
quots.  Jig.   rare. 

1829  FONBLANQUE  England  under  Seven  Administr.  (1837) 
I.  232  He  floods  away  his  sorrows  in  private.  1862  MERIVALE 
Rom.  Emp.  (1871)  V.  xl.  60  The  lifeblood  of  the  provinces  is 
flooded  back  upon  Paris.  1888  LIGHTHALI.  Yng.  Seigneur  28 
The  merry  girl  left  me  to  flood  out  her  spirits  on  a  friend 

4.  intr.  a.  Of  rain  :  To  fall  in  '  torrents ',  rare. 
b.  To  come  in  '  floods '  or  great  quantities ;  also 
with  in.  lit.  ami  _/?£-.     c.  Of  a  river :  To  overflow. 

1755  L.  EVANS  Mid.  Brit.  Colonies  30  If  it  floods  early  it 
scarce  retires  within  its  Banks  in  a  Month.  1813  BVKOX 
Giaour  xi,  Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain. 
1829  I.  TAYLOR  Entlins.  x.  268  Discourses,  and  reports 
and  tracts,  that  are  . .  flooding  from  the  religious  press. 
a  1801  CLOUGH  Misc.  Poems,  Say  not  the  Struggle  i-> 
Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making,  Comes 
silent  flooding  in,  the  main.  1886  J.  K.  JEROME  Idle 
J  noughts  18  Thoughts,  .flood  in  upon  us. 

5.  To  suffer  from  uterine  hsemorrhage. 

1770  HEWSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  404  To  give  women 
who  are  flooding,  considerable  quantities  of  port  wine 

Hence  Floo'ded,  Ploo'ding'  ppl.  adjs  Also 
Floo-der. 

1627-61  FELTHAM  Resol-jes  i.  liii.  95  They,  .pour  a  plenty 
fl"  A*  gcneral  world  ••  Surely,  we  nickname  this  same 

oodding  man,  when  we  call  him  by  the  name  of  Brave. 
1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Prometh.  Bound  Poems  (1850)  I.  179 

i/yvthc,fl0°Wx°f  floodinS  Nile'  I834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise 
Midge  (1859)  429  From  the  flooded  floor  the  water  was 
soaking  through  the  seams.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  1 
>'855)  II.  iv.  76  Pardon ',  she  exclaimed  with . .  flow 


•     *  ~~,°~.ri —  -.""*/»  *-"~"nf*.r riutn *  tj-ux,  ii  June  s   ihev 
plan  to  build  a  "flood-dam.     1878  llacm.  Mag.  Jan.  245/1 

llusb.  i.  368  "Floode  gravel  is  goode  for  coveryng.     i8« 

CLARKE  Diet.,     Flood-like.     1791  W.    JESSOP  Re6    Rr?  n~'i  'j  "  '  "I  "•>"  "»auuA  '"*"  •  •  savea  ^atncart  s 

Witham  ,4  "Flood-sluices.     1858  Merc.  Marine  /lag    V  \    „!  Ce»af             T^     l8ai  C^B1N  »'M™S"y  <ed.  2, 

366  The  "flood  stream,  .sets  E.  by  N.     ,865  TYLOR  la^J-  !    U*     -I??- WOm<;n  h?vc  "constitutional  proclivity  to  flood- 


Nafoleon 

a      n    -'  ,,  >  e    w      .  .  flooded  eyes. 

1871  Daily  News  30  June,  They  flooded  the  constituency 
with  money,  .and  the  result  was  that  the  honourable  flooder 
was  sent  to  what  is  called  another  place.  1881  MRS.  C. 
PRAED  Policy  %  P.  \.  ,30.  Madox  had  ..  saved  Cathcarfs 


ing.  .and  have  been  described  as  'flooder 


FLOODLET. 

Floodable  (nVdab'l),a.  [f.  FLOOD  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
Liable  to  be  flooded,  subject  to  inundation. 

1872  Daily  A'rtw  21  May,  The  late  rains  have  flooded  all 
iloodable  parts  of  the  country. 

Floodage  i  fl^'ded^).  [f.  FLOOD  sb.  +  -AUE.] 
A  flooded  state,  inundation. 

1864  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  xii.  vi.  164  This  place  . .  had 
many  accidents  by  floodage  and  by  fire.  1870  Law  Rep. 
Com.  Pleas  V.  667  The  effect  of  the  milidam  . .  is  to  cause 
back  water,  or  as  it  is  called,  floodage  on  the  land  above. 

Floo-d-ga:te,  floo-dga:te. 

1.  sing,  and  //.  A  gate  or  gates  that  may  be 
opened  or  closed,  to  admit  or  exclude  water,  esp. 
the  water  of  a  flood;  spec,  the  lower  gates  of 
a  lock. 


c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  167  2  Flodegate  of  a  mylle,  sino- 

;l(Kitorium.      1510  Chttrckw.  Ace.  St.   Giles,   Reading  3 
'or  a  tent  next  the  fflode  gatis  in  the  North  side  of  the 


of  a  dock,  a  place  where  the  water  is  confined  by  double 
flood-gates.  1781  Chambers'  Cycl.  s.  v.  Lock  or  11  'eir, 
Lock  is  . .  a  kind  of  canal  inclosed  between  two  gates ;  the 
upper  called  by  workmen  the  sluice-gate,  and  the  lower 
called  the  flood-gate.  1858  LARDNER  ffydrost.  etc.  iv.  66 
The  water  in  the  higher  level  is  confined  by  a  floodgate. 

b.  transf.  aiidyijf.  chiefly  in  expressions  relating 
to  rain  or  tears. 

aitt^Ancr.  A.  72  Hwon  30  nede  moten  speken  a  lute- 
wiht,  leseS  up  ower  muoes  flodjeten,  ase  me  de8  el  ter 
mulne,  and  leted  adun  sone.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI, 
158  b,  To  set  open  the  fludde  gates  of  these  devises,  it  was 
thought  necessary,  to  cause  some  great  comocion  and 
rysyng  of  people.  1591  SHAKS.  l-'en.  f,  Ad.  959  Through 
the  (loud-gates  breaks  the  siluer  rain.  1607  HIERON  Wks. 
I.  89  It  setteth  open  the  very  floudgate  of  Gods  wrath. 
a  1656  HP.  HALL  Rein.  Wks.  (1660)  109  Let  no  Antinomian 
stop  the  floodgates  of  pur  eyes.  1663  COWLEY  Disc.  O. 
Cromwell  (1669)  67  It  is  God  that  breaks  up  the  Flood- 
Gates  of  so  general  a  Deluge.  1781  COWI-EH  Convtrs.  264 
When  wine  has.  .forced  the  flood-gates  of  licentious  mirth  ! 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair,  xxvi,  The  floodgates  were 
opened,  and  mother  and  daughter  wept. 

2.  a.  A  sluice,     b.  dial,  (see  quot.  1886). 

'559  A.  ANURISON  in  W.  Boys  Sandwich  (1792)  739  Wheales 
..for  the  drawenge  up  of  the  fludgates.  1870  SPURGEON 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  v.  3  It  is  idle  to  pull  up  the  flood-gates  of 
a  dry  brook,  and  then  hope  to  see  the  wheel  revolve.  1886 
KLWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Flood-gate,  a  gate  hung 
upon  a  pole  across  a  stream,  so  that  in  flood-time  it  rises 
and  falls  by  floating  on  the  water.  Its  purpose  is.. to 
prevent  cattle  passing  when  the  water  is  low. 

1 3.  The  stream  that  is  closed  by  or  passes  through 
a  flood-gate  ;  a  strong  stream,  a  torrent.  Also 
transf.  andyijf.  Obs. 

1388  WYCLIF  Job  xxxvi.  27  Which  . .  schedith  out  reynes 
ut  the  licnesse  of  flood;atis.  1533  Act  25  Hen.  VI II,  c.  7 
Take,  .in  fludgate,  salmon-pipe,  or  at  the  tayle  of  any  mylle 
or  were,  .the  young  fry.  .of.  .salmon.  1500  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
n.  i.  43  Of  her  gored  wound. .  He  . .  did  the  floudgate  stop 
With  his  faire  garment.  1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig. 
l.  22  My  Lord,  you  let  a  flood-gate  of  Arguments  out. 
b.  attrib.  passing  into  adj. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  Hi.  56  For  my  perticular  griefe  Is  of 
so  flood-gate,  and  ore-bearing  Nature. 

4.  Comb.,  as  flood-gate  iron  (see  quot.  1833). 

1783  in  Boswell  Johnson  (1848)  721/2  '  Sir',  said  he,  '  I  am 
the  great  Twalmley,  who  invented  the  New  Floodgate 
Iron  '.  1833  J.  HOLLANU  Manuf.  Metal  II.  253  The  second 
[box-iron]  is  made  hollow,  for  the  reception  of  a  heater ; 
and  with  reference  to  the  contrivance  by  which  the  heater 
is  shut  in,  has  been  called  the  floodgate  iron. 

Flood-hatch,  [see  HATCH.]  A  framework  of 
boards  sliding  in  grooves,  to  be  raised  in  time  of 
(lood  ;  a  sluice,  floodgate,  lit.  an&fig. 

1587  TUKBERV.  Epit.  4-  Sonn.  (1837)  299, 1  cannot  Hue  if  you 
doe  stoppe,  the  floudhatch  of  your  frendly  brook.  1596 
FITZ-GEFFRAY  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  26  Let  downe  The 
(loud-hatches  of  all  spectators  eies.  1806  WOLCOTT  (P. 
Pindar)  TrisliaWks.  1812  V.  340,  I  close  the  flood-hatch 
of  your  praise.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon.  (1813)  319 
At  the  end  . .  another  flood-hatch  is  fixed  on  a  level  with 
the  bed  of  the  river.  1880  in  W.  Cornw.  Gloss. 

Flooding  (fltrdirj ;,  vbl.  j&     [see  +  -ING  l.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLOOD  ;  an  instance  of  it. 
'799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  166  Rivers,  which,  by 

their  flooding,  have,  .formed  the  richest  and  deepest  mould. 
b.  pi.  Floods.     In  quots.  Jig. :  Fullness,  super- 
abundance. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Sulk  t,  Selv.  Ep.  Ded.,  To.  .drown  their 
sorrows  for  the  jewel  that  was  lost,  in  the  floudings  of  their 
joy  for  the  Cabinet  that  was  left.  1854  MRS.  BROWNING 
Drama  of  Exile  Poems  1850  I.  18  Thy  body  heaves  Under 
the  golden  floodings  of  thine  hair  ! 

2.  A  popular  term  for  uterine  haemorrhage,  esp. 
in  connexion  with  parturition. 

1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extcmp.  209,  I  should  by  no 
means  advise  it  to  any.. apt  to  Floudmg.  1859  WALLER 
in  Hulme  tr.  Afoottin-Tandon  11.  in.  162  Cases  of  hsemor- 
rhage . .  which  from  their  severity  arc  termed  '  floodings '. 

Floodless  (flzrdles),  a.  [f.  FLOOD  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
\\ithout  water. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Dn  Bartas  n.  iii.  m.  Lavx  702  This 
flood-less  foord  the  Faithfull  Legions  pass.  1622  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.I  Merry-Wherry-Ferry  Bij,  We  gat  from  Force- 
dikes  Hoodies  flood  to  Trent. 

Floodlet  (flo-dlet).  [f.  as  prec.  r  -LET.1  A 
little  flood. 

1855  BAILEY  Spirit  Leg.  in  Mystic,  &c.  73  Where ..  sacred 
;  Or  Brahmapootra,  fling  o'er  bordering  meads  Their 
annual  floodlets  fruitful. 


FLOODOMETER. 

Floodometer  (flodfrm/Uu).  [f.  as  piec.  •;- 
-(O)METEU.]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
height  of  a  flood. 

1880  Times  17  Sept.  8/5  The  floodometer  at  the  county 
bridge  registered  8  ft.  of  fresh'  this  noon,  and,  with  falling 
rain,  the  water  is  still  rising. 

FlOO'd-trde.  [f.  FLOOD  sb.  +  TIDE.]  The  rising 
or  inflowing  tide  :  =  FLOOD  sli.  i. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  iv.  75  They  had  . .  the 
flood-tide  with  them.  1841  MARRYAT  Poacher  xxxviii,  The 
flood-tide  has  made  almost  an  hour,  and  we  must  sail  at  the 
first  of  the  ebb. 

Jig.  1861  TRENCH  Comiti.  Ep.  7  Churches  77  It  seemed 
as  if  the  flood-tides  of  a  thankful  love  would  never  ebb. 
1874  MoRLEvC<w/^r<w//.Jc(i886)34  We  have  been,  .on  a  flood 
tide  of  high  profits  and  a  roaring  trade. 

tPloody  v"D'di),  a.  Obs.  Also  5  fludy,  6 
floudy,  fluddy.  [f.  FLOOD  sb.  +  -Y  ].J  Pertain- 
ing to  the  flood,  i.  e.  to  the  river  or  to  the  sea. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  i.  372  Stone  tiburtyne,  or  floody 
columbyne.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  136/2  ¥ludy,j{tatwts.  1599 
NASHE  Len/en  Stujfe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  232  To  chaunt  . . 
an  excelsitude  of  this  monarchall  fluddy  Induperator  [red 
herring]. 

Flook :  see  FLUKE. 

Flookaii,  flocking  (ilu-kan,  -irj).  Mining. 
Also  9  flue(c)an.  [Ofunknown  origin  ;  app.  not 
Celtic.]  a.  A  cross-course  or  transverse  vein  com- 
posed of  clay,  b.  (See  quot.  1869.) 


a  Flocking.  1807  CARNE  ibid.  XCVII.  293  A  fiookan 
was  discovered  ..  which  cut  the  lode  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Goldf.  Victoria  611  Flucan  or  Fiookan, 
a  sort  of  clayey  substance,  often  found  against  the  walls  of 
a  quartz  reef,  and  accompanying  cross-spurs  and  slides. 

Floor  (floej),^.1  Forms:  i  fl6r,  3  flor,  4-7  flore, 
flour(e,  5-6,  9  dial.  flur(e,  6  Sc.  fluire,  (6  floy- 
yre),  6-7  floar(e,  6-8  flower,  7  floore,  7-  floor. 
[OE.yfcfc*  str.  masc.  and  fern.,  corresponds  toMDu., 
mod.Du.  vloer,  MHG.  vluor  masc.  and  fem.  (mod. 
Ger.  flur  fem.  field,  plain,  masc.  floor),  ON.  for 
floor  of  a  cowstall :— OTeut.  *floru-s  :— pre-Teut. 
*plaru-$  or  *ploru-s.  Cf.  Olr.  Idr,  Welsh  llawr 
of  same  meaning :— pre-Celtic  *plar-^\ 
I.  In  a  house  or  other  structure. 

1.  The  layer  of  boards,  brick,  stone,  etc.  in  an 
apartment,  on  which  people  tread ;  the  under  surface 
of  the  interior  of  a  room. 

Beowulf  7*$  (Gr.)  On  fagne  flor  feond  treddode.  c888 
K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  i,  He  gefeoll  mwql  of  dune  on  J>a  flor. 
c  X2oo  ORMIN  15566,  &  all  he  warrp  ut  i  f»e  flor  J>e  bordess  & 
te  sillferr.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  288  pe  flor  to  brae  vnder 
hem.  a  1400  Isumbras  653  The  knyghtes.  .fande  the  golde 
right  in  the  flore.  1528  LYNDESAY  Dreme  13  Sumtyme, 
playand  fairsis  on  the  flure.  1681  K.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon 
116  They  dig  an  hole  in  the  floar  of  their  house.  1718 
Freethinker  No.  17  F  8  She  . .  walks  two  or  three  Turns  in 
a  Fret  over  the  Floor.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth,  xxiii,  He 
threw  his  glove  upon  the  floor  of  the  church.  1860  TYN- 
DALL  Glac.  i.  v.  40  The  stone  floor  was  dark  with  moisture. 
b.  In  extended  sense  :  The  base  of  any  cavity  ; 
the  bottom  of  a  lake,  sea,  etc. 

a  xooo  Satan.  318  (Gr.)  Flor  attre  weol.  <rxs86  C'TESS 
PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXVIII.  vi,  Where  the  deepe  did  show  his 
sandy  flore.  1844  EMERSON  Lect.New  Eng.Ref.Wks,(l$Qhn} 
1. 268  They  would  know  the  worst,  and  tread  the  floor  of  hell. 
1866  TATE  Brit.  Mollusks  iii.  48  The  tongue  forms  the  floor 
of  the  mouth.  1869  RAWLINSON  Anc,  Hist.  2  Found  under- 
neath the  floors  of  caves. 

*{•  c.  metonymically .  Those  who  sit  on  the  floor, 
as  opposed  to  those  who  occupy  elevated  seats  in 
token  of  rank  or  dignity.  Obs. 

1655-62  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  (1669)  296/2  We  are  in 
their  condition  and  rank,  being  of  the  floor  and  lowest  of 
the  people.  1683  R.  NORTH  in  State  Trials  (1811)  IX.  193 
Differences  between  him  [the  lord  mayor]  and  the  aldermen 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  floor  or  livery  men  on  the  other. 

2.  The  framework  or  structure  of  joists,  etc.  sup- 
porting the  flooring  of  a  room. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  160  Floor,  in  Carpentry,  it  is 
as  well  taken  for  the  Fram'd  work  of  Timber,  as  the  Board- 
ing over  it.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  220  Bridging 
Floors,  floors  in  which  bridging  joists  are  used.  1858  SIM- 
MONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Floor,  the  timber,  bricks  &c.  of  the 
platform,  .on  which  the  planks  or  flooring  is  laid. 

b.  Applied  to  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  apartment  above.  Also  transf.  of  the 
sky. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  v.  i.  58  Looke  how  the  floore  of 
heauen  Is  thick  inlayed  with  pattens  of  bright  gold.  1603 
HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  931  Sticking  up  a  broch  or  spit 
.  .to  the  floore  over  head.  1887  BOWKN  Virg.  sEneid  i.  287 
Then  Ca;sar  . .  Bounding  his  throne  by  Ocean,  his  fame  by 
the  firmament  floor. 

3.  Naut.  a.   (see   quot.  1867).     fb.  The  deck. 
c.  pi.  —floor-timbers. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  Invent.  Shipping  18  We  have  given  longer 
Floares  to  our  Ships,  then  in  elder  times,  and  better  bearing 
under  Water.  1683  HACKE  Collect.  Orig.  Voy.  (1699)  I.  37 
We  took  up  our  Water  Cask  from  out  of  the  Main  Hatch  to 
the  Floor,  and  cleared  the  Timbers  amid-Ships.  1805  D. 
STEEL  Naval  A  re  hit.  378  In  the  Royal  Navy  ..  the  floors 
are  bolted  through  the  keelson  and  keel.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Floor,  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  on  each 
side  of  the  kelson  ;  but  strictly  taken,  it  is  only  so  much  of 
her  bottom  as  she  fe^ts  upon  when  aground.  Ibid.)  Floors 
or  Floor-Timbers. 
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4.  In  legislative  assemblies,  the  part  of  the  house- 
where  the  members  sit,  and  from  which  they  speak. 

Hence  y^,'.  The  right  of  speaking;  as  to  get  or 
obtain  the  floor.  To  take  the  floor:  to  get  up  to 
address  a  meeting  ;  to  take  part  in  a  debate  ;  said 
also  of  taking  part  in  a  dance.  Chiefly  U.S. 

1774  J.  (J.  A[>.\MS  in  Fain.  Lett.  (1876)  12  He  came  upon 
the  floor,  and  asked  a  member,  '  What  state  are  you  now 
in?'  1804  PITT  Speeches  (18061 IV.  354  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  on  the  floor.  1811  R.  RUSH  in  y.  Q.Adams' 
Wks.  (1854)  IX.  638  note,  It  blazed  forth  . .  in  the  year  1776 
upon  the  floor  of  Congress.  1816  PICKERING  Vac.  s.  v.,  To 
get  the  floor \  that  is,  to  obtain  an  opportunity,  of  taking 
part  in  a  debate.  1851  MAYNC  REID  Scalp  Hunt.  I.  vii. 
99  We  returned  to  our  seats  again ;  and  after  refreshing  . . 
again  'took  the  floor'.  1880  MCCARTHY  Oivn  Times  III. 
xTvi.  391  The  Conservatives  get  what  American  politicians 
call  'the  floor'.  1885  Manch.  E.ram.  15  May  6/1  Saunter- 
ing boldly  up  the  floor  of  the  House.  1886  Lit.  World 
(U.S.)  ii  Dec.  469/1  The  President  took  the  floor  to  second 
the  above  resolutions.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commiv.  I.  xii. 
157  The  senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor.  Ibid.  I.  xiii. 
177  The  member  who  first  'obtains  the  floor'. 
b.  In  Courts  of  Law  (see  quot.). 

1867  WHARTON  Law  Lex.  (ed.  <s,\  Floor  of  the  court,  the 
part  of  the  court  between  the  judges  and  the  first  row  of 
counsel.  Parties  who  appear  in  person  stand  there. 

5.  A  set  of  rooms  and  landings  in  a  house  on  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  level ;  a  story.    See  FIRST- 
FLOOR. 

1585  HIGINS  jfitnius1  Nomenclator  181  Trislega .  .an  house 
of  three  sellers,  floores,  stories  or  lofts  one  ouer  another. 
i6xx  B.  JONSON  Catiline  i.  i,  He  thai,  building,  stayes  at 
one  Floore  or  the  second,  hath  erected  none.  1751  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  161  F  5  The  lodgers  on  the  first  floor  had 
stipulated  that  [etc.].  1830  TENNYSON  Mariana  vi,  Old 
footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors.  1851  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr. 
II.  330  Many  buildings,  .are  let  in  floors  to  mechanics. 

II.  A  level  space  or  area. 

6.  An  artificial  platform,  or  levelled  space,  for  the 
carrying  on  of  some  industry,  esp.  threshing.     Cf. 
threshing-floor,    t  Rarely,  a  structure  to  walk  over. 

c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  iii.  17  He  feormaS  his  bernes  flore. 
c  1300  K.  A  Us.  6104  Of  hurdles  of  bruggen  they  made  flores, 
And  so  they  wente  into  the  mores,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xviii.  83  pan  bai  gader  J?e  fruyt  and  . .  layez  it  apon  a  flure 
til  it  becoin  blakk  and  runkled.  1573  BARET  Alv.  F  721 
A  floore  where  corne  is  threshed^  area.  1702  in  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  3790/4  Every  Cistern  . .  Kiln^  Floor,  Room,  or  other 
Place  . .  made  use  of  for  the  Wetting  or  Steeping  of  Corn. 
1775  ROMANS  Hist.  Florida  166  One  or  two  platforms., 
called  drying  floors.  1884  C.  T.  DAVIS  Bricks,  Tiles,  etc. 
v.  (1889)  128  The  'floors '..the  level  places  where  the 
bricks  are  moulded.  1888  Lockwood's  Diet.  Meek.  Engin., 
Floor,  the  sand  bed  of  a  foundry  is  termed  the  floor. 

fig.  1782  COWPER  Exfost.  302  Where  flails  of  oratory 
thresh  the  floor. 

b.  transf.  The  corn,  etc.  placed  on  a  '  floor*. 
In  Malting,  A  batch  or  quantity  of  grain  laid  at 
one  time  for  steeping,  a  '  piece J. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ruth  iii.  2  In  this  ny^t  he  wyiinewith  the 
flore  of  his  barli.  1832  W.  CHAMPION  Maltster's  Guide  43 
The  turning  of  his  floors  or  pieces,  by  which  alone  the 
proper  form  of  the  root  can  be  acquired.  1876  WYLLIE  in 
Encycl.  Brit,  IV.  268  Each  steeping  is  called  a  'floor*  or 
piece,  and  must  be  laid  in  succession  according  to  age. 

7.  A  naturally  level  space  or  extended  surface. 
Also  —  the  ground  (pbs.  exc.  dial^). 

?<r  1400  Morte  Arth.  3250  With  j?e  drowghte  of  be  daye 
alle  drye  ware  J>e  flores  !  1555  EDEN  Decades  234  The  vpper 
crust  or  floure  of  the  earth.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  167  Sunk 
though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor.  1692  RAY  Dissol. 
World  in.  v.  (1693)  302  Great  Banks  or  Floors  of  Earth. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  vi.  25  His  rosie  Wreath  was  . . 
Born  by  the  tide  of  Wine,  and  floating  on  the  Floor.  1820 
SHELLEY  Cloud  47  The  moon  Glides  glimmering  o'er  my 
fleece-like  floor.  1839  LONGF.  Celestial  Pilot  3  Down  in 
the  west  upon  the  ocean  floor.  1865  GARLAND  in  Jrnl.  Roy. 
Inst.  Corniv.  Apr.  48  Floor,  a  grass  meadow.  1871  L. 
STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  ix.  (1894)  198  Forests  of  pine  rise 
steeply  from  the  meadow  floor. 

f  8.  An  area  or  region.  Obs.~l 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  255  Both  of  them  [visibles  and 
audibles]  spread  themselves  in  Round,  and  fill  a  whole 
Floare  or  Orbe  vnto  certaine  Limits. 

f9.  =BEDJ/>.  8.  Obs.  rare.  [Cf.  MHG.  vluor 
sown  field.] 

1600  SURFLET  Countrie  Forme  n.  iv.  206  Of  the  disposing 
or  appointing  of  the  floores  of  the  kitchin  garden. 

III.  10.  A  surface  on  which  something  rests ; 
a  foundation.   ?  Obs. 

1556  WITHALS  Diet.  (1566)  3gb/i  A  flore,  or  foundacion, 
wherevpon  buildynge  is  set.  1768  SMEATON  Reports  (tyy}) 
I.  330  The  arches  I  would  recommend  are  of  12  feet  wide, 
and  6  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  springer. 

11.  The  stratum  upon  which  a  seam  of  coal,  etc. 
immediately  lies. 

1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Gold/.  Victoria  6n  Floor,  a  false 
bottom,  with  washdirt  lying  on  it.  1878  HUXLEY  Pkysiogr. 
235  Vegetable  remains  are  also  met  with  in  rocks  beneath 
the  coal,  forming  what  is  called  the  floor.  1883  in  GRESLEY 
Gloss.  Coal  Mining  s.v. 

IV.  A  layer  =  BED  III. 

12.  A  layer,  a  stratum ;  a  horizontal  course. 
1692  RAY  Dissol.  World  n.  iv.  (1732)  127  Many  Beds  or 

Floors  of  all  kinds  of  Sea-Shells.  1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornitb. 
321  A  Floor  is  a  bed  of  Ore  in  a  Lode.  1851  RICHAUDSON 
Geol.  i.  7  In  the  case  of  tin  it  occasionally  spreads  out  into 
a  flat  mass,  technically  called  a  floor. 

13.  A  unit  of  measurement  used  for  embankment 
work  (see  quots.1. 

1707  M  OK  TIMER  II usb.  xv.  309  Banks  are  measured  by  the 


FLOOR. 

..Floor,  which  Is  eighteen  Foot  square  and  one  deep.    1797 
Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  XV.  148  A  floor  of  earth  is 
twenty  feet  square,  and  one  foot  deep.    1877 in  N.  W.  Line. 
Gloss.     [=  400  cubic  feet]. 
V.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

14.  Simple  attrib.,  $&  floor  area,  -joist,  level,  -tile. 
1887  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Nov.  13/2  The  ..  *floor  area  of  the 

large  hall  having  been  fully  occupied.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT 
A.  Bcde  183  A  difficulty  about  a  *floor-joist  or  a  window- 
frame.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  127  The 
steps  and  "floor  levels.  1894  Antiquary  Aug.  41  The  *floor- 
tiles  of  these  hearths,  .have  been  burnt  white. 

15.  Special   comb.,  as   floor-arch   (see   quot.;  ; 
floor-bank  (see  quot.  17-10) ;  floor-board,  a  board 
used  for  flooring,  also  attrib. ;  so  floor-boarding  ; 
floor-frame,  (a]  the  framework  of  the  floor  in  a 
vessel ;  (£)   U.S.  the  main  frame  of  the  body  of 
a  railway-carriage   underneath   the   floor ;    floor- 
guide,   floor-hanger    (see   quota.  ^ ;    floor-head, 
(a)   the  tipper   end   of  one   of  the   floor-timbers 
in  a  vessel ;  (£)   (see  quot.   1867) ;  floor-hollow 
(see  quot.)  ;  floor-lamp,  one  that  stands  on  the 
floor  ;  floor-layer,  U.S.  a  workman  who  lays  down 
floors  ;  floor-laying,  the  operation  of  laying  down 
floors  ;     floor-light   (see   quot.)  ;    floor-pipe,   a 
hot-air  pipe  laid  along  the  floor  of  a  conservatory  ; 
floor-plan,  (a)  Shipbuilding  (see  quot.  1867")  ;  (b) 
Arch,  (see  quot.  1874) ;  floor-plate,  (a]  Shipbuild- 
z*W£- (see  quot.  1883) ;  (I)  Mech.  Engin.  ^foot-plate ; 
floor-riband  (see  quots.) ;  floor-rider  (see  quot.) ; 
floor-sweep   (see    quot.) ;     floor-  timber  (s    (see 
quot.  1867);  floor-walker,  U.S.=  SHOP-WALKER  ; 
floorward  a.,  directed  towards  the  floor ;   floor- 
ward^  adv.,  towards  the  floor. 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV.  349/1  *  Floor  A  re nt  an  arch 
with  a  flat  extrados.  1750  ELLIS  Mod.  Hitsbandin.  I.  i.  93 
What  we  call  a  *Flower-bank  ;  that  is,  some  earth  that  lies 
next  the  hedge,  thrown  over  the  roots  with  a  spade,  .so  that 
with  the  first  Original  or  first  raised  Flower- bank,  the  whole 
Rise  of  Earth  is  not  above  a  foot.  1805  PRIEST  in  Young's 
Arm.  Agric.  XLIII.  586  The  ditches  will  be  filled  up, 
so  as  to  form  what  are  called  floor-banks.  1881  YOUNG 
Every  Man  his  mvn  Mechanic  §  146  *  Floor  boards  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  an  inch  in  thickness.  1884  Health  Exhib. 
Catal.  83/2  Parts  of  a  Solid  Floor  of  fire-proof  construction, 
with  a  floor-board  surface.  1807  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II. 
84  In  *  Floor-  board  ing,  take  the  length  of  the  room  for  one 
dimension,  and  the  breadth  for  the  other,  [etc.].  1775 
FALCK  Day's  Diving  Vessel  4  A  *  Floor  frame  of  six 


Mech.  IV.  349/1  * Floor  Hangert  a  shaft  bearing  fastened  to 
the  floor.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine (1789),  Ritng-heads 
. .  the  upper  ends  of  the  floor-timbers,  which  are . .  more  pro- 
perly called  *floor-heads.  1856  R.  H.  DANA  Seamen's  Friend 
5  When  the  ballast  is  iron,  it  is  stowed  up  to  the  floor- 
heads.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Floor-head,  the  third 
diagonal,  terminating  the  length  of  the  floors  near  the  bilge 
of  the  ship,  c  \%epRudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  118  *  Floor  hollow, 
the  inflected  curve  that  terminates  the  floor  next  the  keel, 
and  to  which  the  floor-hollow  mould  is  made.  1892  Daily 
News  21  Nov.  2/6  The  home  demand  for  telescope  *floor 
lamps  is  still  growing.  1863  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  10  May 
4/6  The  newly  formed  union  of  *floor-layers.  1884  Health 
Exhib.  Catal.^fi  Improved  method  of  *FIoor-laying  with- 
out nails.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV.  349/1  *  Floor-light , 
a  frame  with  glass  panes  in  a  floor,  1696  EVELYN  Kal. 
Hort.  (ed.  8)  162  The  fresh  Air  . .  circulating  thorow  the 
Orifice  of  the  *Floor-pipe.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk., 
* Floor-plans ;  longitudinal  sections,  whereon  are  repre- 
sented the  water-lines  and  ribband-lines.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  I.  889/1  Floor-£lan  ..  (Architecture)  a  horizontal 
section,  showing  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  partitions, 
the  arrangement  of  the  passages,  apartments,  and  openings 
at  the  level  of  the  principal,  or  receiving  floor  of  the  house. 
1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Shipbuild.  xix.  407  The  *floor-plates 
are  now  required  to  extend  to  a  perpendicular  height  up 
the  bilges  of  twice  the  depth  of  the  floors  amidships.  1883 
W.  C.  RUSSELL  Sailors  Lang.)  Floorplates,  formerly 
plates  in  the  bottom  of  an  iron  ship  corresponding  with  the 
floor-timbers  in  wooden  orws.  1888  Lock-wood's  Diet. 
Mech.  Engin.)  Floor  plates,  foot  plates,  c  1850  Ruditn. 
Navig.  (Weale)  118  *  Floor  riband^  the  riband  next 
below  the  floor-heads  which  supports  the  floors.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.^  *  Floor-riders,  knees  brought  in 
from  side  to  side  over  the  floor  ceiling  and  kelson,  to  sup- 
port the  bottom,  if  bilged  or  weak,  for  heavy  cargo.  ^1850 
Rudim,  Navig.  (Weale)  119  * Floor-sweeps,  the  radii  that 
sweep  the  heads  of  the  floors.  1627  CAI-T.  SMITH  Seaman's 
Cram.  ii.  2  They  lay  the  Rungs,  called  *floore  timbers., 
thwart  the  keele.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk,,  Floors 
or  Floor-Timbers,  those  parts  of  the  ship's  timbers  which 
are  placed  immediately  across  the  keel.  1884  Milnor 
(Dakota)  Teller  30  July,  These  Boston  merchants  stationed 
their  "floor-walkers  at  the  place  appointed  by  the  Philadel- 
phia agent.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Mar,  12/1  A  constantly 
repeated  *floor-\vard  glance  of  bashfulness  and  modesty. 
1863  Reader  31  Oct.  502  He  is  bundled  down  *floorwards. 

Floor,  sb."  colloq.  [f.  FLOOR  z>.]  Something 
that '  floors  *  or  discomfits  one;  also,  a  fatal  blunder 
(in  a  calculation,  etc.). 

1841  R.  W.  CHURCH  Let.  21  Mar.  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1894)  23 
The  Heads  show  that  they  feel  it  rather  a  floor  for  the  pre- 
sent. 1846  Ibid.  64  We  may  be  caught  out  in  some  '  floor  \ 

Floor  (floei),  v.    [f.  FLOOK  .j<U] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  or  furnish  with  a  floor  or 
floors,  in  various  senses  of  the  word  ;  to  pave. 
Also  with  over. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  I.  334  Eke  pave  or  floore  it  wele 
in  somer  tyde.  c  ifiao  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  201  Flowr- 
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yng  the  lofte  per  v  dies.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxi. 
(1887!  114  (He)  must  have  his  ground  flowred  so.. as  in 
wrastling  not  hard  to  fall  on.  1660  PEPYS  Diary  4  Sept., 
Looking  over  the  joiners,  flooring  my  dining-room.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  Imi.  f,  P.  226  [Persia]  is  floored  with 
vast  Sands  pent  in  by  the  surrounding  Sprouts  of  Taurus. 
1781  COWPER  Ex  fast.  16  Fiery  suns.,  and  oceans  floored 
with  ice.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  473  The 
feeding  and  sleeping  place  floored  with  flat  stones.  1823 
Examiner  442/2  The  pit  was  floored  over  to  the  height  of 
the  stage.  1857  B.  TAYLOR  Northern  Trav.  iii.  (1858)  18 
Thick  fir  forests,  floored  with  bright-green  moss. 
b.  To  form,  or  serve  as,  the  floor  of. 
1639  G.  DANIEL  Ecclits.  i.  4  The  Sands  which  floore  the 
Sea.  1834  HOOKER  Himalayan  Jrnls.  II.  xviii.  44,  300 
feet  of  deposit,  which  once  floored  its  valleys. 

2.  To  bring  to  the  floor  or  ground ;   to  knock 
down  in  boxing;  to  bring  down  (game).     To  be 

floored  (of  a  horseman)  :  to  have  a  fall. 

1641  Lane.  Tracts  (Chetham  Soc.)  79  He  commanded 
them  all  to  shoote  at  once,  and  flore  the  enemie,  if  possible 
they  could.  iSi*  Sporting  Mag.XX'X.lX.  18 Crib.. floored 
him  with  a  blow  of  great  strength.  1826  Ibid.  New  Ser. 
XVII.  270  My  friend  was  floored,  and  Mr.  Leader.. rode 
over  him.  1829  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  10  My 
wild  swan,  that  I  floored  yesterday.  1866  SEEBOHM  Ox/. 
Reformers  iv.  §  4  Whereupon  the  poor  boy  was  forthwith 
floored  then  and  there,  and  flogged. 
b.  slang.  (See  quot.) 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Floor 'd,  a  person  who  is  so 
drunk,  as  to  be  incapable  of  standing,  is  said  to  be  floor'd. 

3.  In  various  figurative  uses,    colloq. 

a.  To  confound,  nonplus ;  to  flabbergast,  puzzle. 
In  schoolboy  slang,  To  be  or  get  floored :  to  grow 
confused,  be  at  a  loss,  fail,  break  down. 

1840  LD.  BEACONSFIELD  in  Corr.  iv.  Sister  (1886)  158  My 
facts  flabbergasted  him,  as  well  as.. Hume,  who  was  ludi- 
crously floored.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  11.  iv,  '  If  you 
hadn't  been  floored  yourself  now  at  first  lesson.1  Ibid.  II.  v, 
'  He's  never  going  to  get  floored.'  1886  RUSKIN  Prstterita 
I.  359  The  consummate  manner  in  which  I  \\&&  floored  out 
tutor. 

b.  To  overcome  in  any  way  ;   to  beat,  defeat, 
prove  too  much  for.     To  floor  the  odds  (see  quot. 
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1827  LYTTON  Pelham  xxx,  It  is  very  singular  that  you 
who  play  so  much  better  should  not  have  floored  him 
yesterday  evening.  1834  J.  H.  NEWMAN  in  Lett.  (1891)  II. 
22  I  am  floored  as  to  the  professorship.  1836  LD.  BEACONS- 
FIELD  in  Corr.  iv.  Sister  (1886)  50,  I  was  the  only  man  who 
could  floor  O'Connell.  1882  Daily  Tel.  16  Nov.  3/5  The 
odds  were,  nevertheless,  floored  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
1893  FARMER  Slang,  Floor  (Racing),  When  a  low-priced 
horse  pulls  off"  the  event  in  the  face  of  the  betting,  it  is  said 
to  floor  the  otids. 

a.  To  do  thoroughly,  get  through  (a  piece  of 
work)  successfully.  To  floor  a  paper  ( Univ.  slang) : 
to  answer  every  question  in  it. 

1852  BRISTED5  years  in  Eng.  Univ.  1. 186  Our  best  classic 
had  not  time  to  floor  the  paper.  1861  HUGHES  To m  Brown 
at  Oxf.  x.  83  I've  nearly  floored  my  little-go  work. 

d.  To  empty,  finish  (a  bottle,  etc.). 

1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.  Acharnians  v.  ii,  I  was 
the  first  man  that  floored  his  gallon.  1861  HUGHES  Tout 
Bryivn  at  Oxf.  xxiv.  (1889)  228,  I  have  a  few  bottles  of  old 
wine  left ;  we  may  as  well  floor  them. 

e.  intr.  ?  To  commit  a  fatal  blunder. 

1835  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  II.  97  We  floored  so 
miserably  at  the  Reformation,  that  [etc.]. 

f4.  trans.  'To  bring  forward  in  argument,  to 
table '(Jam.).  Obi.-1 

a  1687  M'WARD  Contendings  (17^23)  177,  I  know  not  .. 
whom  your  Proposal  . .  strikes  against ;  save  that  you  floor 
it,  to  fall  on  some,  whom  you  mind  to  hit  right  or  wrong. 

5.  To  place  upon  (something)  as  a  floor. 

1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  II.  xiii.  68  The  doctrine  of  a 
Heaven,  floored  upon  a  firmament,  or  placed  in  the  upper 
air. 

6.  Art  slang.  To  hang  in  the  lowest  row  on  the 
walls  of  a  picture-gallery. 

1884  American  VIII.  376  One  R.A.  is  'skied'  and 
another  '  floored '. 

Floorage  ;fl6>redg).  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AGE.]  Floors  collectively,  amount  of  flooring. 

1734  tr.  Rollin'sAnc.  Hist.  (iS27)  II.  in.  147  All  this  floor- 
age  was  contrived  to  keep  the  moisture  of  the  mould  from 
running  away. 

Floor-cloth,  floo-rcloth. 

1.  A  fabric  for  covering  floors ;  chiefly  applied  to 
substitutes  for  carpeting,   as   oilcloth,   linoleum, 
etc. 

.  1746  WATSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  716  A  thick  Carpet, 
instead  of  a  Floor-cloth,  is  liable  to  prevent  the  Success  of 
this  Experiment.  <zi8i8  Miss  ROSE  in  G.  Rose  Diaries 
(1860)  II.  75  The  floor-cloth  in  the  entrance-hall  was 
taken  up.  1836  DICKENS  Sk.  Bos,  Our  Parish  vii,  It  was 
a  neat,  dull  little  house  . .  with  new,  narrow  floorcloth  in  the 
passage. 

2.  A  housemaid's  cloth  for  washing  floors. 
1851  [See  FILE  st.1].    (In  common  use  in  England.) 
Hence  FlooT-cloth,  floo'rcloth  v.,  to  cover  with 

floorcloth.     Also,  FlooT-clothed  ptl.  a. 

1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xvi,  He  found  himself  in  a  little 
floor-clothed  room.  1844  -  Mart.  Chttz.  ix,  It  was  floor- 
clothed  all  over. 

Floored  (flo»ad),  ppl.  a.     [f.  FLOOR,  v.  -t-  -ED.] 

1.  Provided  with  a  floor. 

1552  HULOET,  Floored  or  dressed  with  bourdcs,  contain- 
lotus.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  79  They  passed  over 
the  river  upon  a  floored  bridge  of  ships.  1809  SOUTHEY  in 
Q.  A«'.  II.  56  lill  the  natives  live  in  floored  houses. 
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2.  Brought  to  the  ground,  overthrown ;  also  Jig. 
overpowered,  done  for. 

1821  BYRON  12  Dec.  in  Moore  Lift  %  Lett.  (1833)  III.  301 
The  usual  excuse  of  floored  equestrians.  1857  DICKENS 
Lett.  7  Feb.  (1880)  II.  1 1  Wardour  was  in  a  floored  condition. 

Floorer  (fl6«-rai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  floors. 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  brings  down  to  the 
floor  or  ground ;  tip.  a  knock-down  blow. 

1795  POTTER  Diet.  Cant  (ed.  2),   Floorers,   fellows  who 


B.  D".  WALSH  Aristoph.,  Acharnians  n.  ii.  33  Strike,  O 
strike  the  precious  rascal !  He  shall  have  a  floorer  dealt 
him  ! 

2.  Something  which  floors  in  a  figurative  sense 
(see  FLOOR  v.  3),  e.g.  unexpected  news  of  an  un- 
pleasant nature,  a  decisive  argument  or  retort,  a  ques- 
tion which  utterly  embarrasses  one,  a  poser.  Also 
in  university  slang,  a  question  or  paper  too  hard  to 
be  mastered. 
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paper  or  question  was  a  floorer'.  1875  Miss  BRADDON 
Hostages  to  Fort.  xiv.  227,  I  didn't  know  the  news  would 
be  such  a  floorer. 

Flooring  (flo»-rirj\  M.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING '.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FLOOR. 

1.  The  action  of  flooring  or  laying  down  a  floor. 
1632  SHERWOOD,  A  flooring  with  plankes  or  bpords,  planch- 

age.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  149  Of  Flooring  of  Rooms. 
i86«  Law  Reports  Com.  Pleas  163  The  plaintiff  is  . .  the 
patentee  of  certain  buckle  plates  used  for  bridge  flooring. 

2.  conci:  The  floor  of  a  room,  etc. ;  also,  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  made. 

1624  WoTTON^roiiV.  in  Reliq.  Wotton.  (1672)  63  Mosaique 
is. .of  most  use  in  pavements  and  floorings.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  237  To  pitch  the  waxen  I1  looring  some  con- 
trive. 1754  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess.  Bute  23 
June,  The  ceiling  and  flooring  are  in  good  repair.  1861 
HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Ox/,  iv,  The  Captain,  Miller,  and 
Blake  who  had  many  notions  as  to  the  flooring,  lines,  and 
keel  of  a  racing  boat.  1875  W.  S.  HAYWARD  Love  agst. 
World  \,  The  polished  oak  flooring. 
b.  A  natural  floor ;  a  stratum. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  262  To  smooth  the  Surface  of 
th'  unequal  Ground;  Lest  crack'd  with  Summer  Heats  the 
flooring  flies.  1804  C.  B.  BROWN  tr.  Volney's  View  U.  S. 
47  The  flooring  of  the  Miami  and  Clay  Rivers.  1857  LIVING- 
STONE Trav.  xxii.  428  Sandstone  rock  . .  forms  the  flooring 
of  the  country. 

3.  Malting.  The  operation  of  spreading  the  grain 
on  the  malt-floor,  and  treating  it  there  in  the  re- 
quired manner. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts 93  Malting,  .the  couching,  sweating, 
and  flooring.     1885  H.  STOPES  Malt  xix.  344  Flooring,  this 
is  also  called  spiremg. 

4.  The  action  of  knocking  down  or  throwing  to 
the  ground. 

1819  MOORE  Tom  Crib's  Mem.  Pref.  (ed.  3)  p.  xii,  Cross- 
buttocking  . .  being  as  indispensable  an  ingredient,  as 
nobbing,  flooring,  &c. 

5.  atlrib.  and   Comb.,  as  flooring-beam,  -board, 
-stone,  -timber  :  flooring-clamp  ^see  quot.V 

1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Impr.  v.  (1857)  81  "Flooring 
beams  connect  the  walls  of  a  skeleton  building.  1881 
YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  173  "Flooring 
boards  iw.  per  square.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  889/1 
* Flooring-clamp,  an  implement  for  closing  up  the  joints  of 
flooring-boards.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  vii.  117 
Quarries  of  Stone  . .  where  they  get  "flooring-stones  for 
paving  of  houses. 

Floorish,  obs.  form  of  FLOURISH. 

Floorless  (floa-jles),  a.    [f.  FLOOR  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

Having  no  floor,  without  a  floor. 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1857  Fraser^s  Mag.  LVI.  464  A  roofless, 
floorless  house. 

t  Floorth.  Ots.  In  5-6  florthe.  [f.  FLOOR  sb. 
+  -TH.]  =  FLOOR  sb. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  6184  pys  persone  lay 
and  lokede  furb  Vn  tyl  a  cofre  yn  be  florthe.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  v.  xcix.  73  Y°  sayd  Goothis,  by  crafty  & 
false  meanes,  caused  y°  florthe  of  the  sayd  Chambre  to  falle. 
1502  WilloJAmyas  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  salt  cote,  .w'  a  salte 
florth.  1530  PALSGR.  609/2  This  florthe  is  well  leavelled. 

Floorwise(floo-jwaiz),a<j'z'.  rare-1,  [f.  FLOOR 
si>.  +  -WISE.]  As  on  a  floor. 

1840  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  of  Exile  Wks.  1889  I.  29 
While  our  feet  struck  glories.  .Which  we  stood  on  floorwise, 
Platformed  in  mid-air. 

Flop  (flpp),  sb.  cotton.  and  did.  [See  the  vb., 
and  cf.  FLAP  sb.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLOP  ;  the  heavy  dull 
sound  produced  by  '  flopping'. 

1823  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  s.v., '  I'll  gi  yeow  a  flop.'  1854 
L.  LLOYD  Scandinavian  Adv.  II.  271,  I  was  startled  by 
something  descending,  with  a  great  flop,  on  to  my  hat. 
1882  Pall  Mall  G.  n  Oct.  5  The  flop  of  a  water-rat  or  the 
whirr  of  the  grey-hen. 

b.  A  noise  resembling  this. 

1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  III.  33  Stuffing  his  finger  into 
his  mouth  and  pulling  it  out  suddenly,  with  what  he.. called 
a  flop. 

t  2.   =  FLAP  sb.  I  b.  Obs. 

>66j  Rump  Sonss  n,  3  To  give  us  a  Flop  with  a  Fox  tail. 
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3.  dial.    A  mass  of  thin  mud.    Also  Iransf. 

1844  W.  BARNES  Poems  Rural  Life  Gloss.  304.  1852  C. 
Kox  Jrnl.  23  Aug.  (1882)  276  The  oven  where  the  fiery  flui) 
[molten  metal]  was  shut  up  for  six  weeks  to  cool. 

4.  U.S.  college  slang,  (see  quot.) 

1851  B.  H.  HALL  College  Words,  s.v.,  Any  '  cute '  perform- 
ance by  which  a  man  is  sold  [deceived]  is  a  good  flop. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  in  various  words  in  which 
flop  is  a  variant  of  flap ;  as  flop-ear,  -eared,  -mouth. 

Also  flop-damper,  flop-wing  (see  quots.). 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  889/1  *  Flop-damper,  a  stove 
or  furnace  damper  which  rests  by  its  weight  in  open  or  shut 
position.  1879  Cassell's  Tec/in.  Educ.  IV.  351/1  The  old 
English  hog  with  "'flop*  ears.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just 
as  I  am  Hi,  A  brace  of  "flop-eared  setters  bounding  before 
him.  1604  Meeting  of  Gallaitts  15,  I  love  to  heare  tales 
when  a  merrie  corpulent  Host  bandies  them  out  of  his  "Flop- 
mouth.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  frames  Birds  184  Lapwing 
(yanellns  vulgarise.  ."Flopwing. 

Flop  (flpp\  <ufy-  and  int.  colloq.  [The  vb.  stem 
so  used.]  With  a  flop,  with  a  flopping  noise. 

1728  VANBR.  &  ClB.  Prov.  Hush.  i.  i.  14  Dawn  came  I  flop  o' 
my  Feace  all  along  in  the  Channel.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water 
Bab.  iii,  The  beetles  fell  flop  into  the  water.  1883  E. 
PEttNELL-ELtAHlBSTCrea/itLeicestersA.  177  Reynard  dashed 
out  flop  against  the  only  hound  on  that  side  of  the  tree. 
a  1887  JEFFERIES  Field  ff  Hedgerow  177  '  Dalled  if  he  didn't 
fall  into  the  pond,  flop ! ' 

Flop  (%p)>  v.  colloq.  and  dial,  [onomatopceie 
var.  of  FLAP  v.,  the  change  of  vowel  indicating 
a  duller  or  heavier  sound.] 

1.  intr.  To  swing  or  sway  about   heavily   and 
loosely;  =FLAPZ>.  5. 

1602  MARSTON  Ant.  $  Mel.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  60  A  husband 
.  .with  a  bush  of  furs  on  the  ridge  of  his  chinne,  readie  still 
to  flop  into  his  Coming  chaps.  1838  HOLLOWAY  Provincial- 
isms, s.v.,  'The  sail  flops  against  the  mast.'  1883  K.  W. 
HAMILTON  in  Harper's  Mag.  845/1  One  side  [of  a  wet 
umbrella]  flopped  dejectedly. 

2.  To  move  clumsily  or  heavily ;  to  move  with 
a  sudden  bump  or  thud.     Of  a  bird  :  To  flap  the 
wings  heavily.     Also  with  away,  down,  over,  etc. 

1691  [See  FLOPPING].  1827  CLARE  Sheph.  Cal.  4  They  flop 
on  heavy  wings  away.  1850  P.  CROOK  WarofHats+ilhen 
flopping  on  his  seat.,  he  sinks.  iSspMRS.  CARLYLE  Z-tf/r".  HI. 
13  He  flopped  over  on  his  side,  quite  stiff  and  unconscious. 
1870  H.  SMART  Racifor  Wife  x,  She  flopped  down  on  her 
knees,  and  implored  for  mercy.  1879  BODDAM-WHETHAM 
Roraimet  105  Tortoises  flopped  into  the  water.  1887  BESANT 
The  Wot'ld  went  i.  7  Blue  water  over  your  head,  and  the 
whales  flopping  around  your  grave.  1887  LADY  BRASSEY  in 
Last  Vcy.  ix.  223  A . .  grey  sea  flopping  up  on  our  weather  bow. 
b.  fig.  To  flop  over :  to  make  a  sudden  change 
in  one's  attitude  or  behaviour. 

1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  6  Oct.  268/3  His  [Sardou's]  characters 
. .  flop  over  and  act  in  a  way  quite  the  reverse  of  what  we 
had  a  right  to  expect. 

3.  trans.  To  throw  suddenly,  generally  with  the 
additional  notion  of  making  a  bump  or  thud.    Also 
with  down,  in,  etc. 

1823  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  s.  v., '  A  floppt  his  affections' 
on  such  a  one.  1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xxxviii,  She  . . 
flopped  herself  into  the  standing  bed-place,  a  1845  HOOD 
Agric.  Distress  iii,  In  bolts  our  bacon-hog  Atwixt  the  legs 
of  Master  Blogg,  And  flops  him  down  in  all  the  muck.  1854 
BAKER  Northampton  Gloss,  s.  v., '  How  you  flop  it  in.'  1859 
DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities  n.  i, '  What  do  you  mean  by  flopping 
yourself  down  and  praying  agin  me?' 

4.  To  move  (wings,  etc.)  heavily  and  loosely  up 
and  down. 

1839  TENNENT  Ceylon  II.  vii.  254  Cawing  and  flopping  his 
wings  in  the  sky.  1891  Camb.  Rev.  12  Mar.  264/2  One  or 
two  of  them  at  least  sat.  .feebly  flopping  their  hands  about. 

5.  To  strike  with  a  sudden  blow.    To  flop  up  (the 
eyes):  to  bung  up;   =FLAP».  I.     dial. 

1838  BYWATER  Sheffield  (ed.  3)  227  If  thah  gets  drunk,  an 
flops  a  watchman's  een  up.  1888  Sporting  Life  15  Dec.  5/5 
'E  camt  flop  a  bloke. 

6.  U.S.  College  slang  (see  quot.). 

1851  B.  H.  HALL  College  Words,  s.v., '  A  man  writes  cards 
during  examination  to  feeze  the  profs  . .  and  he  flops  the 
examination  if  he  gets  a  good  mark  by  the  means.*  One 
usually  flops  his  marks  by  feigning  sickness. 

Hence  FloT?ping ///.  a. 

1679  Trial  of  Langhorn  53  He  had  a  gray  Coat  on,  and 
plain  Shooes,  and  a  flopping  Hat.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
Fables  ccccix.  384  A  Huge  Flopping  Kyle.  i8ai  CLARE 
Vill.  Minstr.  I.  24  Jealous  watch-dog . .  E'en  rous'd  by 
quawking  of  the  flopping  crows. 

Floppy  (fVpi),  a.  colloq.  [f.  FLOP  v.  +  -T  1.] 
Inclined  to  flop,  having  a  tendency  to  flop 
about. 

1838  GEO.  ELIOT  Scenes  Clerical  Life,  Amos  Barton  ii, 
In  those  days  even  fashionable  caps  were  large  and  floppy. 
1890  Pall  Malt  G.  2  Sept.  7/t  A  divided  skirt  . .  is  the 
clumsiest,  floppiest ..  article  that  a  woman  can  put  on. 

Hence  Plo'ppily  adv. ;  Flo'ppiness. 

1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  1 1  Sept.  6/2  An  aimless  feeble  old 
humbug,  he  sits1  floppily  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  boat.  1892 
Daily.  Nrius  2  July  6/7  There  is  now  a  regrettable  tendency 
to  '  floppiness '  of  attire. 

Flora  (floa-ra).  PI.  floras ;  also  floras,  [a. 
L.  Flora  the  goddess  of  flowers,  i.flor-,Jlds  flower.] 

1.  In  Latin  mythology,  the  goddess  of  flowers ; 
hence,  in  modern  poetical  language,  the  personifi- 
cation of  nature's  power  in  producing  flowers. 

1508  DUNBAR  Goldyn  Targe  74  Thare  saw  I  . .  The  fresch 
Aurora,  and  lady  Flora  schene.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  16 
With  voice  Milde,  as  when  Zephyrus  dV  Flora  breathes. 
1762  FALCONER  Shipwr.  in,  335  Indulgent  Flora  breathed 


FLORAL. 


843 


FLORET. 


.~_  hi  i    •:     H---  ; 


._  _. 

A  descripthe  catalogue  of  the  plots  of  aay 

-      •      - 


the  KC  of  the 
rhiskad.  The  rw 

1*47 

and 


f  know-  e 


•  =  I-  .;.:      . 

_;  R..T  <itV)i  Flora,  sen  de  Flora  Caknra.    Or,  a 
dhne  FlorBege.]    1777  LKKT*OOT  Fin  Satin*  FYet 

:.-:--    r    .-        •---:-•-  -—      --••  :-"-  •        -  .----- 
_  _he  Flora  of  any  cannery  onprend  ML    IM  J-  Hcu. 
<o2*X  The  British  Flora.    •*•& J,mm  »•  (>gi\  A  Flora 
rfBer.kk-cpoc-T.eed.     +f  Boma  .Sfcnt  Ar-Pref.  », 


pints  or  phut   liie  of  any  pntirahr 
i  or  epoch.    CL  FACIA  I. 
-  i  "*77'1-  "7O** 


•  --  -•-    v 


.r.  :-.t 


l  v.  trmxs..  to  cook  or  prepare 
rof  a  florentioe  .R  3  . 

'      .  H^stifr.  (17781 137  To  I 


.floral  ,  *.    [ad.L>er»A«of  or  per- 
/5n«  :  see  FIOIA  and  -AI_     In  sense  3 
be  tended  as  a  mew  formation  OB  L^w-, 
flower.    Cf.  F.j&r«/  m  all  the  senses.] 

Pertamng  to  or  mhonoBT  of  the  goddess 


.  rmml  rjo  T 

»  the  ad  of  And,  i.  hono»r  of  ike  Goddesse 
and  gardens.     ly*  Pnoa  gcpy  »  r»wj«  769 
t  great  Day.  To..  Floral  Play  Be  set  aside.     ijaj  4» 
_DBt>cJL,/l.r»*».t^  Floral  Gaw«. 

:  of  the  tracts  into  which  the  earth's  snrfice  mar 
he  divided  with  regard  to  die  Haiartrr  of  Ac 
table  life. 
>  Tans  JVkr.  Hi*.Cm*m.  rajTfce  •onl  ants  are 

or  pertaining  to  »  flower  or  flowers.    Fltrml 
•T&TP  ••  !  1  itilgl  -  »«luniih».th».»lntT«g  pndriaa 
of  the  parts  B  the  cross-section  of  a  flower.    Fltrml 
(see  ExrzLon  rf.  3).    /lira/  £»/  (sec 

I753)- 
Cunwas 


bracts.  •MHooKm^ML/Vnwr6iTheontenna<lofthf 
•oral  whcrk,  the  calyx,  *T»  Cmatlft  Tic**.  EJ*c.  IV. 
nj>  Another  feral  exnedfeSn.  B*.  VcOB  5^n»»  Jfcj 
not  The  Floral  Diagram  is  oonstmcied  dntaesoy  accord- 
ing  to  the  parpose  it  is  intended  to  ser»e. 
Hence  ITo-rally  oat,  in  qnot..  like  a  flower. 


m  ks  deptk  of 


i  (flo>-rabiz), 

/nnu.  To  nuke  600!;  to  adorn  with  •o 

4*.  Tfc  F«nr(BLT.)»AK,  How  <|ipmnK 
i^Tiai  mil  r  ihiJil  lir  •nrirmil  •!  i f  J~" 

t  FlOCTUneda.  Ofa-rvx.  'Probabrra 
or  ngmred  stuff' (Beck 


t  Flo-nBaOVr.  Ofc.  Forms:  6-7  «o(ii)r»- 
BnorCe,  nor  V  amour,  flower  amo  n)r,  ?florimer. 
[a.  OF.  */br«aMKr  (in  Cotgr.  jfe»r  famtmr,  fit. 
'flower  of  lore'.  Cf.  Ger./Ww-wr  (loth  c.). 

The  sno-estion  that  mmtmr  is  a  peneraon  of  < 


8.  The  name  gnat  to  certain  woven  fabrics: 
t  a,  of  wool.  Off.  etc.  Hist. 

14*3  Xrf  i  JrioL  ///,  o  B.  {  it  The  mikmf  of  J-T 
Oothei  oled  Flocmnes  with  Cnnl  Estcs.  1^3  ***" 
r  '  '-  Cjfc.  Florace  wcBa  doth  the  janie.  rfs« 
PKIUJIS.  Flfrtmca,  a  kind  of  doth  UoMht  onr  &OH 
Fiance.  qn-HM  •  Buur.  ««i  •  FumLT  Os- 
•MBOhm 

b.  of  silk  (•»  onoc  .    [So  in  Ft.] 
k  &»«4j 


. 


_*«.     Ofa.     [f. 

I- /2rrnr/io  Florence  ^ -ixtL]  ">.  trots.  Making  like 
Florence;  ortafr.  Imitating  FloRnce. 


L 


tS.  AkindofwMbron^fromFloraice.Ofo. 

1707  LmJ  Cmx.  Na  4343/7  A  Parcel  of  extraordnmy 
good7  Red  Fkrence,  at  &.  a  Galon.  179  H.  Wauou 
Lett.  If  Mm*m  10  Nor,  The  chest  of  Florence.. prove*  to 
be  Lord  Hertfcrd-s  dranK. 

4.  C«nw>.  Flcvenee-flaak.  a  flask  of  the  kind 
used  to  contain  Florence-oil  (see  FLASK  st.-  3) ; 

e  yellow  leaf-alloy;    Florence-oil,   a 
swperior  Irjad  of  dive  oil. 

nttt  Evn.n  KmL  Hirt.  dr»s)  »  «wrw«  /rn.       -'' 
ITb.  <0o6)  L  SsVnW 


Ofa:  \l-fim,  pL  of/*.] 
Otf  «ot.   See  qnot.  1706.) 
Botu  t«e/U>.  ML  PU*t.  L  n.  113  The  saK 

mm  fnlmium  t\imf  nlrji'il  -r^      " '**-=- 

,  OQ  the  /7W»  be  bnt  away,    ifrf  Pnuns  led. 
•  Cfcy«rr.  the  .OR  •M.a.ls  of  a 


3.  muKtttse.  'Flowers   of  speech. 

m  T734  NOBTB  Ex*m.  L  S.  {  04  One  Bay  also  : 
how  &Anthor  convey  these  Flares  of  the  Canagfaa. 

!  FlOEwB  x  (flares).     [Sp- ;  P*-  of  >for  FLOWXB. 
CL¥.a^gfjttre.}     (See  qnots.1 

1*4  SntMosms  Zte*.  7>anV,  Arn^m  cawnwawjal  dassi- 

rUuonlTjc/.  /W*«  led.  3)  IL  333  South  Anvricna 

i:— ist. 


TrmJt, 
M^OBTCOM  Kid  ••asks. 

t  PlOTence  -.  «•««.  O*/.  p  from  the  female 
n.rta^.  name.]     (See  coot, 

m  non  a  E.  Die.  Cmmt.  Cm,  Fltnma,  a  Wench  du 
btou'dandnnVd.    «jn»  ni  Gnosa />ic*.  F^t.  T^fw. 


«.  Ofa.  [ad.  !..**»«/-«•,  pr.pple. 
of  Jttrfrt  to  FLOCMSH.]  a.  Flovishmg.  b. 
Blooming,  flowor. 

tS4a  UDUJ.  Ermtm.  Aftft.  «Sb  S«afB..ns  a  aorta 
c^and  ofgreateprer.    ™.  nS?'iW  ' 


fiyrentain\  a.  and  j#.    Also  (in 
K  3)  7  flmmiiilmi.  8  -ine.     [ad.  L  /®- 
ratffm-ta  of  or  pertaining  to  FKratiie  Florence.] 

A.  •*/.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Florence,  the  chief 
dtrof 


(flore-sens).    [ad.  modi,  /ww- 

ctnfia,  f.  L.  JKrescemt-em :  see  next  and  -ctcm.] 
The  process  of  producing  flowers  or  busting  into 
tarns;  the  period  or  state  of  flowering.  Also 
ctmtr.  Flowers  collectively. 

1793  HAXTTI  Lmmf.  &r,  FlmamOf,  Florescence  or  the 
Flowering  season.  The  tine  when  vegetables  nsnaBy 
COnnd  their  nowers.  lte»  H.  BCSK  RtMfmcl  1.  rt  The 
i.. Fragrant  with  sweet  •orescence.  i«S3  G-  Jo«x- 
.V«J.  Hist.  E.  Bfri  L  114  AO  the  Hieraaa  are  erect 
xess  of  BBraomaeaml  nnnnMtkxi. 

j(flore-sent",a.  [ad-L./frirara'/-*"*, 

pr.pple.  afjbrtstfn  to  begin  to  blossom,  inceptive 
ofJKrert :  see  FLOCBI8H.]  Bursting  into  flower, 
HuwniiL'.  lit.  m&fg. 

awarTlnuia  JrV-  IX.  »i  [They]  wiB 
and  •'  i  "i  •,  when  the  essays  of  thy  EH 
are  superseded  and  forgotten. 

Floreeche,  floreeahe,  obs.  forms  of  FL 


t79t-7  tr.  Kiytie'*  Trmr.  aj6oi  IL  305 
>  del  PollaJKk,  a  Florentiae  painter,  who  died  a 
-R  Hmg£am~«n£  JMLTO-ife  Ike  third 

1_      'jr  liifli  i rri •"^•- 

b.  cr*.    ia    t  Florentine    flower-de-luoe   = 


GEUHX  //«TW  •.  d.  155  I*  E^fah 


tflorran;.  J/n».     Also  Floran  Tin. 


rery  rich.     Also  any  Tm  whid    is 


Flow  TIB.     if 
oreioraely  Tiahk  •  the 

pe  :  see  FUWBOOR. 


Fltrtntimt  iris  ;  Florentine  fre«x>  (see  onoL)  ; 
Florentine  iria.  the  white  or  pale-bine  iris  (/. 
Fltrntina  ;  Florentine  lake  (see  qnot.  1854)  ; 
Florentine  marble  (see  qnot.",  ;  Florentine 
moaaic.  a  kind  of  mosaic  made  by  inlaying 
precioBS  stones  in  marble  or  the  like;  Florentine 

pie  =  B.  3. 

Aanc  Hirifl  i  xEtr.  48  The  while  Fknrcr^e- 
c  nto  the  •Florat-e  Flower  de  face.      r*54 
Diet.    Trrma  Art,  'flrmOimt    Frrxt,    IStf 
ttsoa,  the  B—  e  is  ued  •«,  ••  m  aWi  «ode  k  can 
be  ai.itufd  J»l  berx  daaay  aaJJtfcrmaanW  c 
Gmr^emio  May  3S3,/i  A  large  able  booqnet.-rft 
•Fkrane  Iris.    I«B  IJOSOT  &.»XrTlI.4ii*F 
Uke.     i*J4  F*MBOU  Diet.  Trrmt  Art,  Flrrrmtimr  L**s. 
d  frvm  rrrUmnl      It  b  now  obsolete. 
iTroer.cy  'Floroueor  La^Up-Marble, 
a&d  of  Marble  «  which  the  Fjgms  of  M  •!!•;,  Rims. 
Tonn..ai>d  evea  -bote  Otjes  are  mnnDy 


dim.  of/Cocr  flower.] 

L  A*.  One  of  the  little  flowers  that  go  to  make 
up  a  composite  flower  or  the  spikelet  in  grasses. 
FItrtts  if  tkt  disk,  if  like  raj  (see  qoot.  1866  . 

^TlGrew  X^«.  PUMUl.*.  f  18  (ifito)  38  The  oater 
Part  of  CTwySnk,bks  Floret.. a  Floret  is  the  Epkonie  of 
a  Flower.  17*5  MJKTVX  ff*tUM»s  B*.  n.  6?  The 
choke. .is aa  llll.ll  JL  of  Carets  which  are  begmnmg  to 
be  <cnKd.  lavr  J.  £  Swrra  /'/trx.  Sft._ff  Fhjrets  of 
the  disk  fnmBned  with  n-rnt  only.  iMt  Tnau.  &«L, 
T>  tf<plfi«Tfn<«7iiw«iin»m»lnrinrr«rr|hri  rrfT- -f 
rtelbEnB  of  a  emmaanc;  «Ue  *******  tit  ry  •aaaw 
the  i.mmfiiiiirr  B>77  F.  E.  Hcurl  WiU  ft.  p.  »«i. 


.  .Craps 


2.   1  i  null  In  •  1 1.  ••mil  i* 
-«K.D«wniArf.  - 


ed.  *)  *•  Tkrac  feeble  lorets  are 

,  and  their  stewa  broken. 


Vmrnytut  •jrhr  i  r  ----  f  --  r~  e^~'  ' 


^.x    Only 


tPlrrret-.  Ofa.    [ad-OFr. 
inamrilV     Cf.  FXBBZT  ^.-]  =ri 
<i«ri*.  as  floret-ailk=/b0-ni2. 

datfrntn.  Err,  SDk  called  Floret  sa%  the 
ni_  mces.    nfn  Corca.  FJfitrrt,  co«ui£ 
1640  5r«n.«  7«**  i.  - 

-  :•    •-.-.-.. 


Flora,  obs.  form  of  FIXOB. 
I"lor*Bl  CfloVrfil),..     [f.  I-JKrt-*s, 
r  flower  4-  -AL.]     t«-    =  FIX»AL  I 


. 

A'<«.  1/2.  f  Cnr.  IT.  m.  113  In  the  Playes 
ia  the   Pasora)     V—  ~«~      I»5»  frmirri 


fla),  A[Fr.  /Z«rtW:  t  as  prec.] 
The  name  adopted  for  the  eighth  month  of  the 
year  in  the  ^«l«««J-«r  of  the  French  RepabHc  intro- 
daced  in  1793;  it  rrtrmrlrrl  from  April  20  to 
May  19. 


OU.T  £«i»i/  IIL  65  '  A  jigot  o"  n»inn»j.  aineyon 
ck,  and  a  ••oremmt  pye.' 

B.  j». 

L  A  native  or  —h«rJr..it  of  Florence.    Also  a 
Florentine  ship. 

Rjurai  Z^n-  A%a/  X<r.  (Arh.)  r6  Their  Kany.. 
with  Florentines  andhngc  Hnnxs  of  other 
•n  Tnrratt  AmimmJr.  •  1875-  45  The  woorke- 
,i..i  beMeiorentynes.  inn  Sans.  X/Tr  »  «/  L  n.  i 
TheFlorenrnwta-dSeaoysarehyth-eares.  Oo  hUcAr- 
ua  Hisl.  Emg.  L  353  London  was,  to  the  Londoner,  .what 
Florence  was  to  thTFlorenrine  of  the  nTlnnfh  centnry. 
2.  A  textile  fabric  of  silk  or  t  wool,  ased  for 
waring  appareL  Cf.  FLOBDCX  i. 

1545  *«to  Cma—**.  Dnlh,  Florentynes  \frimttt  -tyse] 
far  a  dorhe.     *•§  R™s  Ori,  Flmmlau..*.  species  of 


1775  ROWUB  /Titf.  FlfrUm  144  Thk  l 


Floret,  obs.  rar.  of  FLcrmxrl,  iencing-foiL 
Floreted  (fl6^-rtted\  >^/.  «.     [f.  FLOBIT  »  4- 
-EO-.]      Having   florets,  covered   or  ornamented 
with  little  flowers. 

r  MatL  Pmimi.  IV.  T.  xlt.  I  31   In  bnlging 
•oreted  gratings  of  hnge  windows. 

ff.O6t.nm.  In7noritry,nowretrr. 

f?f.  FLOUT,  FLOWBBBT  +  -»T.l  Flowery  ornament. 
-•—  G.  Sunrs  TVw.  m.  161  The  watts  and  arches. . 
T.     n»a>  Fciisa  />£(rMi  t.  367  The 
eanedwvh  tnmrtnr  of  •overs . .  N  or 


. 

.  b  a  IwOed  sik.  thicker  thaa  Florence, 


Florettfe,  -«tty,  rars.  of  FLIT«XII«W. 

tno-rey,  flocee.   Ofa.    Forms: 
florrey,   flnrry,  6-7   florie,   -y,  6-8  flamy,  » 
florae,     [a.  ¥.JUr&,  rar.  oijiturle  in  same  sense, 


FLOBIAGE. 

(.fear  flower.]     A  blue  pigment  consisting  of  the 
scum  collected  from  the  vat  in  dyeing  with  woad 

or  indigo. 

str  o  Revels      uc     eco 

of 


with  gurame  water  maketh  a  blewe.  1640  PARKINSON 
Theat.  Bat.  v.  Ixiii.  602  Florey  .  .  is  the  scumme  of  the 
dyfat,  while  the  cloth  is  upon  the  dying  a  blew  colour  with 
Indico  or  Woade.  1721-1800  BAILKV,  Flora,  Florey.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Flares,  powder  blue  or  indigo. 

attrib.  1606  PEACHAM  Art  Drawing  58  Take  Florey 
IJIew  and  grind  it  with  a  little  fine  Roset. 

t  FlO'riage.  06s.  [badly  f.  \i.Jtor-,flds  flower, 
after  foliage.  Cf.  ft.fleurage^ 

1.  Bloom,  blossom. 

1781  J.  SCOTT  Odes  xx.  26  And  where  the  trees  unfold 
their  bloom,  And  where  the  banks  their  floriage  bear. 

2.  '  The  leaves  of  flowers  '  (Webster  Sufpt.  1880). 
Floriate  (flo»Ti|ft),  ppl.  a.     In  quot.  floreate. 

[f.  L.Jldr(i)-Jlos  +  -ATE  -.     See  -ATE  2.]    =next. 

1894  Sotlieby  ff  Co.'s  Catal.  n  July  124  The  first  page.  . 
illuminated  in  floreate  scrolls. 

Floriated  (flo->Ti|«>ted),///.  a.  Also  floreated. 
[f.  as  prcc.  +  -ED  '.]  Decorated  or  adorned  with 
floral  ornaments. 

1845    Ecclesiologist    IV.    17   The    floriated    Cross.     1857 
WOOD  Com.  Obj.  Seashore  25  A  floriated  coronet 
fig.    1891  Snt.  Rev.  13  Aug.  183/2  The  late  mission  to 
Fez,  and  the  highly  '  floriated  '  accounts  of  it. 

Floriation  i  floarii^'Jan).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ATION.] 
a.  A  floral  decoration,  b.  A  musical  flourish. 

1868  CUSSANS  Her.  iv.  60  A  Cross  Moline  with  its  floria- 
tions  more  expanded.     1895  Cent.   Mag.  Aug.   575/2   He 
continued  the  tune,  with  his  accustomed  flotations. 

Ploricide(fli5J'ri53id).  noncc-iud.  [f.  L.flor'j)-, 
flos  flower  +•  -CIDE  i  .]  One  who  destroys  flowers. 

1841  HOR.  SMITH  Moneyed  Man  II.  viii.  263  I  cannot  like 
a  floricide. 

Floricomous  (tlori-k^mas),  a.  rare.  [ad.  late 
\*.  floricom-us  crowned  with  flowers,  i.far(i)-,fos 
flower  +  coma  hair  (see  COMA  2)  +  -ous.] 

fl.  (See  quot.)  06s.-  ° 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Floricomous,  having  the  Top  full  of 
or  adorn'd  with  Flowers. 

2.  Zool.  The  distinctive  epithet  of  certain  sponges, 
the  rays  of  which  end  in  a  bunch  of  curved  branches. 

Floricnltural  (flp-,  flo»rik»-ltiural),  a.  [f. 
next  +  -AL  '.]  Pertaining  to  floriculture. 

1811  LOUDON  Encycl.  Card.  jj   1626  Floricultural  Cata- 
logue.     1845  Florist's   Jrnl.  250   Royal   South  Londo.i 
Floricultural  Society. 

Floriculture  (flf-,  floo-rikoltiiii).  [(.L.Jli>r(i)-, 
flos  flower  +  CULTURE  :  after  horticulture]  The 
cultivation  of  flowers  or  flowering  plants. 

1812  LOUDON  Encycl.   Gard.  §  1559   Floriculture  is  ob- 
viously of  limited  interest,  .compared  to  horticulture.     1876 
J.  GRANT  Oneofthe  '600'  vi.  49  Displaying  ..  some  ignor- 
ance alike  of  botany  and  floriculture. 

Floriculturist  (flpriko-ltiiirist).  [f.  prec.  + 
-1ST.]  One  who  devotes  himself  to  or  is  skilled  in 
floriculture. 

1869  .1  ilictamm  6  Nov.  587  If  you  are  a  mere  floricul- 
turist., the  subject  is  exhausted. 

Florid  (fif-rid),  a.  [ad.  (directly  or  through  Fr. 
floriJe,  Cotgr.  in  sense  6)  L.  f  arid-its  (related  to 
florere  to  bloom  :  see  -ID),  i.flor-,jlds  flower.] 

1  1.  Blooming  with  flowers;  abounding  in  or 
covered  with  flowers  ;  flowery.  06s. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Florid,  garnished  with  flowers. 
1667  MILTON  P.  Z.,  vn.  90  The  ambient  Aire  wide  inter- 
fus'd  Imbracing  round  this  florid  Earth. 
\  b.  Consisting  of  flowers,  floral. 

1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rejl.  HI.  iv.  (16751  '5'  Those,  who  are 
wont  to  make  Fires..  have  generally  displac'd  the  florid, 
and  the  verdent  Ornaments  of  their  Chimneys.  1678 
VAUGHAN  Thalia  Rcdh'.,  Daphnis  70  Bring  here  the  florid 
glories  of  the  Spring,  a  1682  SIR  T.  BUOWNE  Tracts  (1684) 
oi  Florid  and  purely  ornamental  Garlands  .  .  are  of  more 
free  election. 

2.  fig.  Profusely  adorned  as  with  flowers  ;  elabo- 
rately or  luxuriantly  ornate.  Often  in  somewhat 
disparaging  sense  :  Excessively  ornate. 

a.  Of  composition,  speech,  etc.  :  Abounding  in 
ornaments  or  flowers  cf  rhetoric  ;  full  of  fine  words 
and  phrases  ;  flowery. 

1656  COWI.EY  Pindar.  Odes  Notes  Wks.  (1710)  I.  238 
Apollo  is.  .the  God  of  Poetry,  and  all  kind  of  Florid  Learn- 
ing. 1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  131  He  made 
a  very  florid  speech.  17x1  ADDISON  Sfcct.  No.  321  r  3  The 
Expressions  are  more  florid  and  elaborate.  1782  V.  KNOX 
Asj.  11819!  II.  Ixi.  17  Several  of  the  poems..  are  florid  to 
excess.  1814  SCOTT  Wait,  xiv,  He  possessed  that  flow  of 
natural,  and  somewhat  florid  eloquence,  which,  [etc.]  1878 
MORI.EV  Crit.  Misc.,  Vam'enargnes  6  The  florid  and 
declamatory  style  of  youth. 

b.  Of  a  person  or  his  attributes  :  Addicted  to  the 
use  of  flowery  language  or  rhetorical  ornament. 

1671  GUMBLE  Life  o/Monck  Ep.  Ded.,  This  Subject  re- 
quired a  .  .more  florid  Pen  than  mine.  1691  WOOD  A  th.  O  von 
I.  164  He  took  holy  orders,  .and  became  a  florid  Preacher 
'735  POPE  Prat  Sat.  317  In  florid  impotence  he  speaks  i?« 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  (!8i7)  21  1  A  copious  and  florid  writer 

c.  Of  attire,  manners,  methods  of  procedure,  etc.  : 
Highly  ornate  ;  showy,  ostentatious. 

1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  172  Whole  years  of 
florid  and  unnatural  patronage.      1855  THACKERAY   tlna- 
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comes  I.  231  A  florid  apparel  becomes  some  men,  as  simple 
raiment  suits  others.     1876  C.  M.  UAVIES  Unort/l.  Land.  89 
The  ritual  is  altogether  of  a  more  florid  character. 
3.  spec,  in  technical  use. 

a.  Music.  (Seequots.  1879,  1888.) 

1708  [see  FIGURATE  a.  4.].  1774  BURNEY  Hist.  Mtis.fijSgi 
I.  vi.  80  Our  florid-song.. is  not  always  sufficiently  sub- 
servient to  poetry.  1875  OUSELEY  Mas.  Form  ix.  40  Vary 
the  accompaniments  by  introducing  more  florid  figures. 
1879  GROVE  Diet.  Mils.,  Florid.  Music  in  rapid  figures, 
divisions,  or  passages,  the  stem  of  the  simple  melody 
bursting  forth,  as  it  were,  into  leaves  and  flowers.  1888 
STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mtis.  Terms,  Florid  counter- 
faint,  a  counterpoint  not  confined  to  any  special  species, 
but  in  which  notes  of  various  lengths  are  used. 

b.  Arch.  Enriched  with  decorative  details. 
(21704  EVELYN  Arc/Meets  H   Archil.,  Misc.   Writings 

(18251422  How  oddly  would . .  the  spruce  and  florid  Corinthian 
[become]  a  Tuscan  entablature.  1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc. 
$  Art  I.  151  The  next  [style]  is  often  called  florid,  as  if  it 
were  richer  in  ornament.  1838  MURRAY  Hand-bk.  N.  Germ. 
in  The  exterior,  in  the  most  elegant  florid  Gothic.  1886 
WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  1 1. 526  A  florid  style  of  Jacobean 
architecture. 

f  4.  Of  blooming  appearance ;  strikingly  beau- 
tiful or  attractive ;  brilliant.  Of  colour :  Bright, 
resplendent.  06s. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  ii.  i.  v,  Slight  proofs  cannot 
well  fit  In  so  great  cause,  nor  phansies  florid  wile.  1664 
EuLTERLSirintSiea  133  The  bewitching  appearance  of  a  florid 
beauty.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  58  It  gave  the  skin  so  florid 
a  whiteness,  that,  [etc.]  1715  BUTLER  Scrm.  vi.  113  Florid 
and  gaudy  Prospects  and  Expectations.  1770  H.  WALPOLE 
Virtue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1771'  IV.  140  The  weeping-willow 
and  every  florid  shrub  . .  are  new  tints  in  the  composition  of 
our  gardens. 

5.  Of  the  complexion  (or  the  colour  of  a  part  of 
the  body) :  Rosy  or  ruddy,  flushed  with  red. 

1650  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  ii.  §  4.  101  When  it  [our 
beauty]  is  most  florid  and  gay,  three  fits  of  an  ague  can 
change  it  into  yellowness.  1665  Phil.  Trans.  \.  118  Of 
a  very  florid  clear  Complexion.  1707  FLOYER  1'hysu. 
Pulse-Watch  60  High  florid  Cojpur  in  the  Checks.  1781 
GIBBON  Decline  fy  Fall  III.  xlviii.  45  His  complexion  was 
fair  and  florid.  1800  Med.  Jrnt.  IV.  155  The  gums  . . 
became  florid  on  the  third  day.  1865  TROLLOPE  Belton 
Estate  iii.  26  A  decidedly  handsome  man  with  a  florid  face. 
fb.  Of  the  blood:  Bright  red  (i.e.  arterial). 

1650  tr.  Bacon's  Life  ff  Death  64  The  lively  and  floride 
bloud  of  the  small  Arteries.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments 
121  The  Qualities  of  Blood  in  a  healthy  State  are  to  be  florid 
when  let  out  of  the  Vessel.  1797  M.  BAILLIE  Morb.  Anat. 
(1807)  40  A  florid  blood  must  nave  been  always  circulating 
between  the  lungs  and  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

6.  Flourishing,  lively,  vigorous ;  in  the  bloom  of 
health.     Now  rare. 

1656  A  rtif.  Handsom.  76  Like  snow  in  summer,  falling  on 
green  and  florid  trees.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  llydrol.  Chym. 
31  The  circulation  of  the  blood  and  humours  become  thereby 
more  florid.  1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  2.  f  i  I.. attri- 
bute the  florid  old  age  I  now  enjoy,  to  my  constant  morning 
walks  up  Hedington-Hill.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  IV.  1096  With 
florid  joy  her  heart  dilating  glows.  1748  HUME  Hitin.  Und. 
i.  10  Bodies,  .endow'd  with  vigorous  and  florid  Health.  1858 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  II.  vi.  ix.  128  Wilhelmina,  formerly 
almost  too  florid,  is  gone  to  a  shadow. 

Florida  (fl/mda).  The  name  of  a  State  in  the 
extreme  south-east  of  the  United  States,  used  attrib. 
to  designate  things  connected  with  it  in  origin  or 
manufacture :  as  Florida-water,  a  perfume  similar 
to  eau-de-Cologne,  largely  used  in  the  United 
States  ;  Florida  wood,  a  hard  wood  obtained  from 
a  species  of  dogwood,  having  close  grain,  and  much 
used  for  inlaying- work  by  cabinet-makers  (Cent. 
Diet). 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.   Catal.  (ed.  4)  160  Bahama  and 
Florida  sponges  are  about  equal  in  texture  and  value.    1884 
R.  WHEATLEY  in  Harper's  Mag.  June  59/1  Merchandise 
such  as  Florida  water. 

FlorideouS  (flori-dfts),  a.  Sot.  [f.  mod.L. 
Floride-x  (f.  L.  foridus  FLORID)  +  -ous.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  Floridex,  an  order  of  Algse,  or  having 
the  characters  of  that  group. 

1884  [See  FAVEI.LA]. 

Floridity  (flpri-diti).  [f.  FLORID  a.  +  -ITT.] 
=  FLORIDNESS. 

1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  42  ?  3  The  Merit  of  his  Wit 
was  founded  upon . .  the  tossing  up  of  a  Pair  of  Rosie  Jowles 
. .  His  Reputation,  .rose  in  proportion  to  his  Floridity.    1759    ] 
DARWIN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  527  That  these  haemorrhages    . 
were  from  the  pulmonary  artery .  .appears  from.,  the  flori- 
dity.    1820  Blackui.  Mag.   VII.    312  There  is  nothing  of    j 
this  flutter  and  floridity  in  the  poems  of  Mr.  Anster.     1831 
HOWITT  Seasons   152  We   soon   perceive   the   floridity   of 
nature  merging  into  a  verdant  monotony.  1883  Century  Mag.    \ 
XXVI.  917/1  They  were,  .dressed  with  a  certain  floridity. 

Floridly  (flp'ridli),  adv.  [f.  FLORID  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  florid  manner ;  esp.  with  respect  to  speech. 

1667  H.  STUBBE  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  500  Their  Spleen  is 
Triangular.. and  floridly  red.  1667  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial. 
n.  xiv.  (1713)  131  You  have  apologized  more  floridly  and 
rhetorically  for  me  than  [etc.].  1739  CIBBER  Afal.  (1756) 
I.  40  By  endeavouring  to  be  floridly  grateful  I  talk'd  non- 
sense. 1881  Macm.  Mag.  XLIII.  386/2  A  floridly  sensa- 
tional religious  novel. 

Florichiess  (flfridnes).  [f.  FLORID  a.  4-  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  florid ;  exuberant 
freshness  or  liveliness,  brightness  of  mddy  hue; 
lavishness  of  ornamentation. 

1*6;  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  Ixx.  337  Some  of  the  Ancient 
Grecians  ..  deriving  it  [dancing]  from  the  Amcenity  and 
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Floridness  of  the  warm  and  spirited  bloud.  1664  EVELYN 
Sylra  (1776)  631  Allured  it  is  likely  by  the  ..  Florid- 
ness  of  the  leaves.  1769  WESLEV  "JrnL  2  July,  Her  language 
is.,  simple,  without,  .affected  floridness.  1776  PRIESTLEY  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  231  The  floridness  of  the  arterial  blood. 
1830  Prater's  Mag.  I.  8  Refinement,  .tames  down  the 
lluriclness  .  .  of  the  imagination.  1842  Ibid.  XXVI.  639  A 
clustering  floridness  sometimes  conceals  a  flaw  in  the  pillars. 
1889  URUCE  Plant.  Negro  153  The  man  of  ripe  years  has  all 
the  mental  floridness  of  a  boy. 

Ploriferous  (flori-ferss),  a.    [f.  L.  jpbffir(£ 

y?w'(0'»  flo*  +  ~fer  bearing)  +  -ous.]  Producing 
(lowers.  Hence  Flori  ferousness. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossoer.,  Fhriferons.  1678  T.  JORDAN 
Triumphs  Loud,  n,  A  Verdant  Hill,  which  the  Floriferous 
hand  of  Nature  had  Crown'd  with  [etc.].  1727  BAILEY,  vol. 
II,  Floriferoitsness  .  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xix.  (1813) 
345  The  dwarf  sort,  .is  not  so  floriferous  as  the  large.  1881 
/'raft.  Gardener  35  China  Roses,  .none  are  more  floriferous 
than  these.  1882  Garden  25  Feb.  134/3  Its  extreme  flori- 
ferousness  compared  with  that  of  any  of  the  others. 
JSf.  1879  G.  MERtoiTH  Egoist  I.  Prel.  5  This  laughter 
of  reason  refreshed  is  floriferous. 

Florificatioii  (flooTifikvi-Jan).  [a.  Yv.Jlorifi- 
cation^  f.L._fldr(i-tjflds  flower  +  -FICATION.]  The  ac- 
tion of  producing  flowers;  the  process  of  flowering. 

1706  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stttd.  Nat.  (1799)  II.  92 
Without..  enquiring  what  might  be  the  particular  use  of 
the  florification.  1828  in  WEBSTER. 

Floriform  (fl6«'rif(Tjm)t  a.  [f.  L.  fidr^i}-^  fids 
flower  +  -FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  flower. 

1805-17  R,  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  38  Floriform. 
1835  KIRBY  Hab.  ff  fnst.  Anim.  II.  xiii.  14  The  aperture 
beinground  in  some  [Crinoideans]  and  floriform  in  others. 

^  Flori  ger  ous,  a.  Obs.~°  [f.  L.  floriger 
flower-bearing  ($.Jlor(i}-,Jlos  flower  +  -ger  bearing) 
+  -OUS.J  Bearing  flowers. 

17*7  in  BAILEY,  vol.  II.    1775  in  ASH. 

Florikan,  floriken  (floo-rikan,  -ken).  Also 
9  florican,  -ikaii,  -ikin.  [Of  unknown  origin  ;  cf. 
the  synonym  FLANDERKIN  2.]  *  A  name  applied  in 
India  to  two  species  of  small  bustard,  the  Bengal 
Florican  (Syphcotides  bengalensisj  Gmelin)  and  the 
Lesser  Florican  (S.  auritns,  Latham)  '  (Yule). 

1780  MUNRO  Narrative  (1789)  190  The  floriken,  a  most 
delicious  bird  of  the  buzzard  kind.  1863  SPEKE  Discvv. 
AV/t-sS,  I  shot  a  new  variety  of  florikan. 

I  FlOTilege.  Obs.  [a.  Fr.  floritiget  or  ad. 
mo&.L.fldrilegium  :  see  next.]  =next. 

a.  1665  REA  (title)  Flora.  .or  a  Complete  Florilege,  fur- 
nished with  alt  Requisites  belonging  to  a  Florist. 

b.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  p  290  Which..  have  not  bin 
sucked  and  elaborated  (like  the  Bee)  so  much  out  of,  either 
the  poison  of  somes  dotages  and  uncertain  principles,  or 
others  Florilege  and  Analect.    1727-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 

Florilegium  (flo^rilrd^i^m).  [mod.L^fjfe^- 

leg-tts  flower-culling,  f.  _flor(i}-t  fios  flower  +  Ugjfre 
to  gather  ;  a  literal  rendering  of  Gr.  &v0o\^tov 
ANTHOLOGY,  after  the  analogy  of  spta/tgium.]  a. 
lit.  A  collection  or  selection  of  flowers  ;  used 
transf.  in  the  title  of  a  book  (see  quot.}.  b.  A 
collection  of  the  flowers  of  literature,  an  anthology. 

a.  1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4501/4  A  compleat  Florilegium 
of  all  the  choice  Flowers  cultivated. 

b.  1647  C-  HARVEY  Synagogue  xxvi.  9  The  florilegia  of 
celestial!  storyes.  >?i6  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit,  \\\.Crit.  Hist. 


4  Antonius  Schorus  s  Ciceronian  Florilegiums. 
Let.  15  Aug.  (1856)  II.  423  Some  [of  Kirke  White's  poems] 
.  .must  hold  their  place  in  our  popular  Florilegia  as  long  as 
the  English  language  endures.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind. 
373  We  have  made  but  a  small  norilegium  from  Mr.  Hazlht's 
remarkable  volumes. 

fAlso  in  anglicized  form  Plori'legry. 

1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  29  Glossaries:  Florilegies. 

Florimania  (flo^rim^'nia).  [f.  \*.Jlor{i}-,flQS 
flower  +  Or.  pavta  madness  (see  MANIA).]  A  mania 
or  *  rage  '  for  flowers  in  general,  or  for  one  parti- 
cular sort  or  species  of  flower. 

1822  Lot;  DDK  Encycl.  Gard.  §  54  This  florimania  seems  to 
have  declined  and  given  way  to  a  taste  for  exotics. 

So  riorimanist  [see  -IST],  one  possessed  by  flori- 
mania. (Cf.  F  '.  Jlorimane.} 

1822  LOL-DON  Encycl.  Gard.  §  44  The  number  of  flori- 
manists.  .was  much  more  considerable  towards  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 

Florin  (florin).  Forms  :  4-9  floren(e,  4-7 
florein,  -eyne,  5  (floran),  floryne,  (floring),  4, 
8-  florin,  [a.  Fr.  florin  =  Pr.,  Sp.  florin,  It. 
fiorino,  f.  floret—  L.  flor-em^flos  flower,  the  coin 
originally  so  called  having  the  figure  of  a  lily 
stamped  upon  it. 

Some  of  the  early  forms  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  synonymous  FLORENCE;  there  is  no  direct 
etymological  connexion  between  the  two  words,  though 
the  '  flower  '  from  which  the  Florentine  coin  took  its  name 
may  have  been  used  with  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  city.] 

1.  The  English  name  of  a  gold  coin  weighing 
about  54grs.,  first  issued  at  Florence  in  1252. 

1303  R,  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  6201  pere  J>ey  fonde  J>e 
cofre  ful.  .Of  florens,  and  of  goldrynges.  a  1400  Octoitian 
396  A  palmer..  bad  for  that  chyld  so  bold  Well  many 
floreyne.  (1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  252  This  blythis  me 
mekill  mor,  Than  off  floryng  (v.  r.  floringis]  ye  gaift"  me 
sexty  scor.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hnon  Ixviii.  234  They 
left  not  in  y  abbey  the  valewof  a  floren.  1655  FULLER  Ch. 
Hist.  n.  i.  §  38  Yet  in  after-Ages  the  Arch-Bishop  of 
Canterburie's  Pall  was  sold  for  five  thousand  Florenes. 
1765  BI.ACKSTONE  Comttt.  I.  i.  viii.  313  Edward  the  black 
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prince,  .imposed  a  tax  of  a  florin  upon  every  hearth,  in  his 
French  dominion;;.  1832  tr.  Sist/ttwdt's  Ital.  Rep.  iv.  85 
The  republic  of  Florence,  in  the  year  1252,  coined  its  golden 
florin,  of  24  carats  fine,  and  of  the  weight  of  one  drachm. 

2.  An    English   gold   coin   of  the  value  of  six 
shillings  or  six  and  eightpence,  issued  by  Edward 
III.   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxv.  231  The  floreyne  that 
was  callid  the  noble  pris  of  vj  shillynges  viij  pens  of  ster- 
linges.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  256  The  king  made 
a  newe  coyne  of  Golde  and  named  it  the  Floreyn.  1697 
EVELYN  Nitmism.  \.  4  Our  golden  Florens  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  1866  CRUMP  Banking  x.  222  Coinage  of 
England..  Ed  ward  III.  Gold.  Florin,  half-florin. 

3.  The  English  name  of  various  coins  current  at 
various  times  on  the  continent,     a.  Gold  coins. 

1611  COTGR.,  Florin^  a  Florin,  or  Franc  '.  an  ancient 
come  of  gold  in  France,  worth  ijs.  sterl.  :  not  currant  at  this 
day.  1811  P.  KELLY  Univ.  Cambist  I.  177  The  gold 
florins  are  chiefly  current  in  the  countries  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  passing  generally  for  2  Rixdollars  current. 
fo.  Silver  coins. 

1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thistltthivayte 
26  Sept.,  The  laws  of  Austria  confine  a  woman's  portion 
not  to  exceed  two  thousand  florins.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.  v.  florin,  As  to  silver  Florins.  .Those  of  Genoa,  &c. 
were  worth  about  Bid.  sterling.  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr. 
II.  299  He.  .pays  no  more  than  eight  or  ten  florins  Polish 
money,  which  is  four  or  five  shillings  in  England.  1873 
OUIDA  PascarH  I.  13  We  only  want  a  few  florins. 

4.  An  English  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  two 
shillings,  first  minted  in  1849. 

1849  Land,  JrnL  12  May  149  The  new  two  shilling  coin 
Is  to  be  called  a  florin. 

FloripO'ndio.  Also  8  floripendio,  floripondy. 
[a.  Sp.  floripondio,  ad.  rcM&^floripondiMn,  app. 
f.  L.  flor(i}-)flds  flower  +pondus  weight.] 

The  Spanish  nameoftwo  Peruvian  species  of  datura 
or  thorn-apple,  D.  arborea  and  D.  sanguinea. 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTON]  tr.  Acostcts  Nat.  $  Mor.  Hist.  Indies 
iv.  xxvii.  283  Flowers  ..  of  excellent  scent,  as  those  which 
growe  vpon  a  tree  termed  by  them  Floripondio  or  carry 
flower  \orig.  has  only:  'which  some  call  Floripondio  'J. 
1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl,  Anson-s  V7oy.  92  The  Floripendio 
is  a  tree  which  bears  no  fruit,  but  only  Flowers  like  Bells. 
1768  J.  BYRON  Narr.  Patagonia  218  Their  gardens  are 
full  of  noble  orange-trees  and  flori-pondies.  1815  W.  BOWLES 
Missionary  vm.  178  Above,  The  fioripondio  its  rich  trellis 
wove.  1866  Treas.  Bot.t  Floripondio,  Datura  sangninea. 

Plorische,  fiorise,  floris(s)h(e,  florisse, 
obs.  forms  of  FLOURISH. 

Floriscope  (flo>risk0np).  Less  correctly  flora- 
scope.  [f.  L.  flor(i]-y  flos  flower  +  Gr.  -(7*6Vos- 
looker.]  An  optical  instrument  for  inspecting 
flowers. 

1847  CRAIG,  Florascope  [and  so  in  later  Diets.].  1889  Catho- 
lic Hoitseh.  30  Nov.  6  A  pocket  microscope  and  Floriscope. 

Florist  (flf-,  flo*-rist).  [f.  L.  flor-,flos  flower 
+  -1ST.  Cf.  Fr,  Jleuriste,  It.  farista.]  One  who 
cultivates  flowers;  one  skilled  in  knowledge  of 
flowering  plants  ;  also,  one  who  raises  flowers  for 
sale,  or  who  deals  in  flowers. 

1623  SIR  H.  WOTTON  in  Reliq.  Wotton.  407  It  hath  given 
me  acquaintance  with  some  excellent  Florists  (as  they  are 
stiled).  1678  VAUGHAN  Thalia  Rediv.t  To  /it's  Books  47 
Choice  Flow'rs,  all  set  and  drest  By  old,  sage  florists. 
1718  freethinker  No.  11^7  She  will  watch  .  .  as  a  Florist 
does  a  Bed  of  Flowers  in  the  Spring.  1808  PIKE  Sources 
Mis^siss.  in.  2ioThis  father  was  a  great  naturalist  or  rather 
florist  :  he  had  large  collections  of  flowers,  plants,  &c.  1871 
EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tottgne§  251  They  differ  as  the  flowers 
of  the  florist  differ  from  those  of  nature. 

Floristry  (flfmstri).  [f.  prec.  +  -BY.]  collect. 
The  objects  on  which  a  florist  exercises  his  skill  ; 
garden-flowers  as  a  whole.  In  quot.  attrib. 

1822  LOUDOS  Encycl.  Card.  Index,  Florists  or  floristry 
gardeners  2079. 

Florisugent  (fl6orisi?7'd,5ent),«.  [f.  L.y7<5jr(*)-, 
flos  flower  +  s?~{gent-emt  pr.  pple.  of  sngcre  to  suck.] 
Sucking  (honey  from)  flowers  :  applied  to  certain 
birds  and  insects.  1889  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Floritry  :  see  FLORETBY, 

Floroun  :  see  FLEURON. 

||Flomit(flo3'riW|it).  [L.,  3rd  sing.  perf.  indie.  of 
florere  to  flourish.  Cf.  habitatl\  Occasionally  used 
for:  The  period  during  which  a  person  'flourished'. 

1843  LIDDELL  &  SCOTT  Greek-  Eng.  Lex.  Pref.,  The  date 
of  each  Author's  'floruit'  is  added  in  the  margin.  1882 
SAINTSBURY  Hist.  Fr.  Lit.  Pref.  Q  The  Index  will  ..  be 
found  to  contain  the  date  of  the  birth  and  death,  or,  if  these 
be  not  obtainable,  the  floruit  of  every  deceased  author 
of  any  importance.  1890  H.  W.  W  ATKINS  Batnfton  Lect. 
it.  joo  Professor  de  Groot  puts  his  life  at  A.D.  65-135,  and 
his  floruit  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 


(see  FLORA}.]    A  small  flora  or  collection  of  plants. 

1847  GRAY  Lett.  (1893)  347  That  makes  a  very  homoge- 
neous florula.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  vi.  (1856)46  My 
limited  florula,  gathered  as  I  made  a  few  hasty  walks. 

Floruleut  (flo°--,  fVrtflent),  a.  [ad.  L.Jloru- 
lent-us,  f.  flor-t  flos  flower.]  a.  Abounding  in 
flowers,  flowery,  b.  In  decorative  art  :  Consisting 
of  depicted  flowers. 

a.  1592  R.  D.  Hyf>ncrotontachia  91  Turning  upon  the 
ilorulent  ground.  1670-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1869  A. 
STF.ELE  in  W.  S.  Crockett  Minstrelsy  Merse  11893)  J6o  Nor 
name  those  balmy,  spicy  dells  Though  florulent  they  be, 
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b.  1859  H.  S.  CUMING  in  Jrnl.  Arch&ol.  Asscc.  XV.  227 
Florulent  scrolls  in  relief  upon  a  mat  ground. 

Hence  Tlo-rulentness.        J727  ;n  RAILEY  vol.  II. 

tPlO'ry,  ^.'  Obs.  rare.  Also  flore.  [?f.  OF. 
flor,flmr  flower;  cf.  Q\!.Jlor(  ppl.  nclj.] 

"530  Wills  ft  Inl>.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  109  A  fflorie  of 
golde  &  a  signet  of  golde.  Ibid.,  A  flore  of  gold  enameld 
with  blew  &  j  stone  in  it. 

Flory  (flo->'ri),  a.  and  sb?  Sc. 

A.  adj.  Showy,  vain. 

1782  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Observ.  Sc.  Dial.  102  Flory.  .showey, 
vain.  1821  SCOTT  Redgavntlet  Let.  xii,  The  words  '  ftory 
conceited  chap'. 

B.  sb.  A  conceited,  frothy  fellow. 

1757  H.  I.  Player's  Scourge  5  A  pedantic  foolish  flory. 
Plory,  a.  Her.  :  see  FLEUKT. 
Flory-boat.     (See  quot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  lVord~bk.,  Flory-boat,  a  iocal  term 
for  boats  employed  in  carrying  passengers  to  and  fro  from 
steamers  which  cannot  get  alongside  of  a  quay  at  low- 
water. 

Florys(c)h(e,  flor(y)schyn,  floryse,  flo- 
ryss(h)e,  obs.  forms  of  FLODRISH. 

t  Floscampy.  [a.  med.L.yKr  campi  lit.  '  flower 
of  the  field  '.]  ^See  quot.  1398.) 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xciii.  (1495)  647 
[Flos  campi  is  a  lytyll  fioure  with  a  small  stalke  and  the 
floure  is  red  as  blood],  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bits.  31  Sette 
on  euery  pompe  a  flos  campy  flour,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xli. 
366  Haill  !  floscampy,  and  flower  vyrgynall. 

t  Flo'scle.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  Jlosculus  :  see  FLOS- 
CULE.]  A  flower. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoner*s  Bk.  Physicke  41/2  Infunde 
theron,  of  the  beste  oyle  Olive,  as  much  as  wille  cover  the 
floscles.  Ibid,  (at  end).  Expos.  .  .  wordes  .  .  derived  of  the 
Latines,  *  floscles,  reade  flowers  '.  a  1770  C.  SMART  Hop 
Garden  i.  176  The  hop..  began  to  hang  Its  folded  floscles 
from  the  golden  vine. 

Floscular  (flp'ski/Haj),  a.  [f.  L.  Jloscul-ns 
little  flower  (see  FLOSCULE)  +  -AH.] 

1.  Composed  of  floscules  or  flowerets. 

1793  MARTVN  Lang.  Bot..  Flosculosus  Jlos,  a  floscular 
flower.  1845  LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  vi.  (1858)  82  Flowers 
mostly  floscular. 

2.  ?  Flossy,  fluffy. 

1822  Neiv  Monthly  Mag.  IV.  6  An  ample  violet-coloured 
chlaina.  of  floscular  cotton. 

t  Floscula'tion.  Obs.  rare—  *.  [f.  L.  floscul-us 
(see  FLOSCULE)  +  -ATION.]  A  flower  (of  speech)  ; 
an  embellishment  or  ornament. 

1651  FULLER  Abel  Rediv.,  H-iiss  19  That,  .with  rhetoricall 
flusculations  lac]  I  should  endevour  to  adorne  his  mc- 
moriall. 

Floscule  (flfskiwl).  [a.  F.  floscule,  ad.  L. 
Jloscul-iis,  dim  oijftos  flower.] 

1  1.  Something  in  the  shape  of  a  little  flower. 

1669  W.  SI_MPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  53  What  remained  was 
a  bright  styriate  floscule. 

•(•b.  An  embellishment  or  ornament  (of  speech). 
Obs.    Cf. 


1669  Sir  K.  Digby's  Closet  Ofen.  To  Rdr.,  There  needs  no 
Rhetoricating  Floscules  to  set  it  off. 

2.  Bot.  A  small  blossom  of  a  composite  flower; 
a  floret. 


t  FlO'SCUleut,  a.  Obs.  [incorrectly  f.  as  prec. 
+  -TJLENT.  (Or  is  it  a  misprint  for  Jlorulent  ?)] 
Of  speech  or  a  speaker  :  Flowery. 

1646  J.  HALL  Horn  I'ac.  104  But  for  private  friendship, 
had  it  not  onely  allowance,  but  also  praise,  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  not  so  oft  have  beene  flosculent,  when  Hee 
touched  here.  1652  —  Height  Eloquence  p.  vi,  Endea- 
vouring either  an  exact  flosculent  or  delightfully  formed 
speech. 

t  FlO'SCUlet.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ET.] 
A  little  flower ;  in  quot._/f^.  for  an  infant. 

1648  HERRICK  Hesfer.  (1869)  I.  133  Your  owne  faire  print 
was  set  Once  in  a  virgin  fiosculet,  Sweet  as  your  selfe. 

Flosculose  (flpski//10u-s),  a.  [f.  L.  floscul-us 
FLOSCULE +  -OSE.].  =FLoacuLOU8. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Flosci<li\&&).  Flosculose).    In  mod.  Diets. 

FlOSCulouS  (fljrskirfbs),  a.   [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.] 

f  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  flowers ; 
having  the  savour  of  flowers.  Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  n.  vi.  97  A  dry  and  flos- 
culous  coat  [of  the  nutmeg],  commonly  called  Mace,  a  1682 
—  Tracts  1 1684)  25  Putting  the  dried  Flowers  of  the  Vine 
into  new  Wine  to  give  it  a.  .flosculous  race  or  spirit. 

2.  Abounding  with  flowers,  flowery,  rare. 

1676  in  COLES.  1824  PRICHARD  Welsh  Minstr.  13  Thou 
flosculous  and  fruitful  fair  one  ! 

3.  Bot.  a.  Composed  of  floscnles  or  florets. 

1785  MARTYN   Rousseau's  Bot.  vi.  68    The    Flosculous 
flowers,  or  such  as  are  composed  of  florets.    1845  LINDLEY 
Sch.  Bot.  vi.  (1858)  84  Flowers  either  flosculous  or  radiant. 
b.  Of  a  floret :  Tubular. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  198  Corymtiferse,  the 
florets  of  which  are  flosculous  in  the  middle.  1870  BENTLEY 
Bot,  (1887)  594  Corymtiifene,  the  plants  of  which  have  either 
all  tubular  (flosculous)  and  perfect  florets ;  or  [etc.]. 

tFlose,  ».  Obs.  rare-1.  [Cf.  FLOSS 2.]  ?To 
be  shaggy. 

13..  E.  F..  Allit.  P.  B,  1689  Faxe  fyltered,  &  felt 
Hosed  bym  vmbe. 


FLOSS 

|]  PlOS-ferri(flf'sfcTai).  Min.  [L.  ;=' flower 
of  iron  '.]  A  coralloid  variety  of  aragonite,  often 
found  with  iron  ore. 

1748  Sin  J.  HTLI.  Hut.  Fossils  344  This  species  is.  .called 
..  Flos  Ferri.  1878  LAWRENCE  tr.Cottas  Rocks  Class. 
51  Flos-ferri  is  formed  in  great  perfection  in  the  Styrian 


iron-mines. 


.1  Obs.c-LC.dial.  Also  3-4  flosohe. 
[See  FLASH  sb^  ;  cf.  also  FLUSH  sb.z\ 

1.  A  pool ;  sometimes,  a  stagnant  pool  overgrown 
with  reeds,  etc. ;  a  swamp. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxxxvii[i],  5  (4!,  I  am  wened,  in  ilka 
land  To  )>as  |>at  ere  in  flosche  falland.     1789  D.  DAVIDSON 
Th.  Seasons  12  When  . .  powheads  spartle  in  the  oosy  flosh. 
1875  Lane.  Gloss. ,  Flosh,  water,  or  a  watery  place. 
b.  transf.  A  pool  (of  blood). 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  2049  Sike  scoures  were  of  blude  . . 
pat  foles  ferd  in  J>e  fiosches  to  be  fetelakis. 

2.  attrib.  (Cf.  FLUSH  sb?  2  c.) 

1847  HALLIWELL,  flask-hole,  a  hole  which  receives  the 
waste  water  from  a  mill-pond.  1875  in  Sussex  Gloss. 

Flosh  (flpj),  sb?     (See  qnot.) 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  889/2  Flosh  (Metallurgy], 
a  hopper-shaped  box  in  which  ore  is  placed  for  the  action 
of  the  stamps. 

t  Floated,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [app.  f.  F. 
(soie]floche  (see  FLOSS  2)  +  -ED.]  Made  to  resemble 
floss-silk. 

1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  517  Men  appareiled  like  wilde 
men.  .their  bodies.. covered  with  grene  Sylke flosshed. 

FlOSS  *  (fl?s).  dial.  In  Orkney  and  Shetland : 
A  collective  term  for  reeds,  rushes,  etc. 

1623  in  Barry  Orkney  Isl.  (1805)  App.  467  That  no 
persone  shall.. pull  floss  ..  before  the  first  of  Lammas. 
1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  VII.  524  The  tenants  paid  in 
kind.. floss  or  reeds.  1866  EDMONDSTON  Sketl.  #  Orkn. 
Gloss.,  Floss,  the  common  rush. 

FlOSS  2  CVs).  Also  9  dial,  floose.  [Of  doubt- 
ful origin.  Possibly  an  adoption  of  some  form  of 
OF.  flosche  down,  pile  of  velvet ;  also  as  adj.  in 
soyeflosche  (mod.F.  soicfloche)  floss-silk  (  =  It.  seta 
floscia).  Possibly,  however,  there  may  have  been 
a  native  Eng.  or  Scandinavian  word  floss  cognate 
with  FLEECE.  Cf.  mod.Icel.  flos  nap  of  cloth,  Da. 
flos  plush  (recorded  from  1 7th  c.),  and  Cleveland 
Hah.  floss-stoat  the  cotton-grass  ;  also  FLOSE  ».] 

1.  The  rough  silk  which  envelopes  the  cocoon  of 
the  silk-worm  ;  also  see  qnot.  1835. 

17S9  PULLEIN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  56  The  common  silk- 
pod,  with  all  its  floss,  weighs  usually  but  three  grains.     1835 
URE  Philos.  Mann/.  3  Silk  which  occurs  in  entangled  tufts, 
called  floss,  is  spun  like  cotton. 
b.  transf.  (see  quot.). 

1846  SMART,  Floss,  a  downy  substance  in  some  plants. 
1847  LONGF.  Evang.  i.  iii,  Hair,  like  the  silken  floss  of 
the  maize,  hung  over  his  shoulder. 

2.  Silk  in  fine  filaments ;  =  FLOSS-SILK. 

1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875!  II.  i.  iii.  22  Silken  threads 
and  silken  flosses  Here  must  play  their  parts.  1889  A.  N. 
CARTER  in  Century  Mag.  Nov.  37/2  Old  velvet  embroidered 
with  gold  and  floss. 

3.  A  flossy  surface ;   also,  a  quantity  of  flossy 
particles ;  fluff. 

1784  HENLEY  in  BeckfonTs  Vathek  (1868)  160  note.  The 
wrong  sid_e  of  tapestry  will  represent  more  truly  the  figures 
on  the  right,  notwithstanding  the  floss  that  blurs  them, 
than  [etc.].  1850  BAMFORD  Tim  Bobbin's  Wks.  Gloss.,  Floose, 
the  flyings  of  wool  or  cotton.  1871  NAPHEYS  Prev.  fy  Cure 
Dis.  i.  iv.  121  When  woven  thick  and  with  a  floss,  it  is 
warm.  1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Floss,  the  small 
particles  of  fibre  in  the  dust  given  off  in  the  processes  of  the 
manufacture  of  textiles. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  floss  line,  thread,  wig, 
yarn.    Also  FLOSS-SILK. 

1894  Daily  News  j  May  5/1  Men  fish  with  a  "floss  line, 
and  one,  two,  six,  or  more  natural  flies  on  a  hook.  1872 
MAcELRATH  Diet.  Commerce  (Webster  1879)  *  Floss-thread, 
a  kind  of  soft  flaxen  yarn  or  thread,  used  for  embroidery. 
1864  J.  BROWN  Horx  Subset.,  ").  Leeches?)  28  The  coach- 
man's red  face  and  *floss  wig. 

FlOSS 3  (fl(>s).  Metallurgy,  [a.  Ger.  flosz  in 
same  sense :  see  FLOAT  si.] 

1.  a.  (See  quot.)    b.  (See  quot.)     C.    -=floss-hole 
(see  below). 

a.  1830  URE  Diet.  Arts  509  Floss  of  the  puddling  fur- 
nace is  the  fluid  glass  floating  upon  the  iron  produced  by 
the  vitrification  of  the  oxides  and  earths  which  are  present. 

b.  1830  URE  Diet,  Arts  711-2  White  cast  iron.. is  em- 
ployed..^ the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  is  then  called 
steel  floss,  or  lamellar  floss. 

O.  1839  URF.  Diet.  Arts  702  The  floss,  or  outlet  of  the 
slag  from  the  furnace. 

2.  Comb. :   floss-hole,  (a)  '  a  hole  at  the  back 
of  a  puddling-furnace,  beneath  the  chimney,  at 
which  the  slags  of  the  iron  pass  out  of  the  furnace ; 
(/>)  the  tap-hole  of  a  melting  furnace'  (Knight). 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  708  The  excess  of  slag  is  allowed  to 
run  off  by  the  chio  or  floss  hole.  1881  RAYMOND  Alining 
Gloss.,  Floss-hole,  a  tap-hole. 

FlOSS4  (fl(s).  rare~1.  [Of  doubtful  genuine- 
ness. Ger.  flosz  has  this  sense ;  perh.  the  title  of 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss  (where  Floss  is  a  proper 
name)  led  Carlyle  to  think  that  the  word  existed  in 
the  same  form  in  Kng.  Cf.  FLOUSE.]  A  stream. 

1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  V.  xix.  iv.  472  There  is  one 
dirty  stream  or  floss  (HUncrfliess,  Hen-Floss)  which  wan- 
ders dismally  through  those  recesses. 


FLOSS  SILK. 

Flossifica'tion,  erroneously  for  FLORIFICATION. 

1828  WFHSTF.R  cites  Med.  Repos. 

Floss  silk.  Alsoflox-,flosh-silk.  [/.FLOSS-, 
after  F.  soiejloc/ic.']  a.  The  rough  silk  broken  oft 
in  the  winding  of  the  cocoons,  b.  This  rough  silk 
carded  like  cotton  or  wool  and  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  common  silk  fabrics,  c.  Untwisted 
filaments  of  silk  used  in  embroidery  and  crewel- 
work. 

1750  PULLEIN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  55  It  was  covered  with 
some  floss-silk.  1820  SCOTT  Ivanhoc  xiii,  The  flox-silk  with 
which  the  billet  was  surrounded,  a  1846  LANDOR  httag. 
Conv.  Wks.  1846  II.  53  The  truckle  bed  of  Valour  and 
Freedom  is  not  wadded  with  flosh-silk.  1863  OUIDA  Held 
in  Bondage  (1870)  89  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  hold  this 
skein  of  floss  silk  for  me?  1884  J.  PAYNE  Talcs  fr.  Aral-ic 
I.  17  He  found  himself  upon  a  couch,  stuffed  all  with  floss- 
silk. 

attrio.  1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr.  Tadpolev,  (1879)  50  A  bright 
blue  stock,  worked  with  floss  silk  sunflowers. 

Flossy  (flfsi),  a.  [f.  FLOSS  ^J.2  +  -Yl.]  Re- 
sembling floss  or  floss-silk;  floss-like. 

1839  BAM.EY  Festns  xx.  (r848)  266  Flossy,  tendrilled  locks. 
1874  T.  HARDY  Madding  Crowd  I.  xxviii.  306  A  thick  flossy 
carpet  of  moss.  1884  Daily  Neivs  10  Nov.  3/1  Chenille 
embroideries  brightened  by.  .the  flossiest  of  silks. 

Flot1  (n>t).  Now  only  Sc.  [repr.  OE.  *Jlot 
(jnflotsmeru  floating  grease),  or  a.  ON.Jtot  ( =Sw. 
Jlott],  f.  weak  grade  of  root  of  FLEET  1>.  Cf.  FLO- 
TESSE.]  '  The  scum  of  a  pot  of  broth  when  it  is 
boiling'  (Jamieson). 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  ion  As  a  furnes  ful  of  flot  bat 
vpon  fyr  boyles. 

Flot-  (flpt).    Mining.      [?var.   of  FLOAT  sb. 

(sense  20  a).]  (See  quot.  1881.) 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  Ij,  Some  of  these  Flots  carry 
good  Ore  where  never  Vein  was  yet  Discovered.  1881 
DAKYNS  in  Nature  No.  620.  473  The  word  '  flot '  is  a 
miner's  term  for  ore  lying  between  the  beds,  or  at  certain 
definite  horizons  in  the  strata.  In  text-books  flots  are 
generally  called  '  flats  '  or  '  flattings '. 

Plot,  olis.  form  of  FLOAT. 

Flpta  (flffu-ta).     [a.  Sp.Jtota  fleet.] 

1.  The  name  given  to  the  Spanish  fleet  which  used 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  bring  back  to  Spain  the 
products  of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Also 
gen. 

1690  CHILD  Disc .  Trade  Pref.  B.  iv  b.  The  arrival  of 
the  Spanish  Flota.  a  1763  SHENSTONE  Elegies  xiv,  What 
envy'd  flota  bore  so  fair  a  freight?  1796  NELSON  28 
Sept.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  II.  284,  I  believe  I  can  destroy  their 
Flota. 

T  2. 1 'erroneous  use.  A  floating  barrier  (see  qnot.). 

1777  WATSON  Philip  II,  II.  xix.  180  For  the  greater 
security  of.  .the  work,  a  flota,  one  thousand  two  hundred 
feet  long,  was  constructed  of  barks,  bound  together  . .  with 
.  .beams  pointed  with  iron,  resembling  a  file  of  pikes. 

Flotage,  Flotation,  Flotative ;  see  FLOAT-. 

Flotant  (flou-tant),  a.  Her.  [ad.  "fr.flottant, 
pres.  pple.  of flatter  to  float.]  (See  quot.  1828.) 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  xxvi.(i6n)  183  He  beareth 
azure  an  Harpey  with  her  wings  disclosed  her  Haire 
flotant.  1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Flotant,  a  term 
used  in  blazon  to  express  anything  flying  in  the  air,  as 
a  banner  floatant,  or  displayed — it  is  likewise  applicable  to 
anything  swimming.  1868  CUSSANS  Her.  vii.  105  Tied., 
with  ribbon,  the  ends  flotant. 

tFlotch.  Obs.  rare.    [Variant  form  of  FLITCH.] 

1623  FLETCHER  &  ROWLEY  Maid  of  Mill  in.  i,  He  shall 
be  hang'd  in  flotches  :  The  dogs  shall  eat  him  in  Lent. 

t  Flote,  i/'.1  Obs.  Also  5-6  flot,  6  Sc.  floit. 
fOE.  flota  wk.  masc.  =  MDu.  vlote,  ON.  flote :  see 
FLOAT  sb.  In  sense  2  ad.  Sp.flola :  see  FLOTA.] 

1.  A  fleet  or  flotilla. 

O.  E.  Chron.  ann.  ^975  Naes  pe  flota  swa  rang,  c  1275 
LAY.  2155  Humber  king  and  his  flote.. comen  on  Albanao 
his  lond.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  601  He  had  na  ner 
socouris  Then  the  kingis  flote.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
IX.  98  The  lakest  schip,  that  is  his  flot  within.  1377  in 
Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)  I.  296  The  good  ship  named  the 


Primerose,  shalbe'AdmiraU'of  this  flote. 

2.  =  FLOT  A  i. 

1673  RAY  Joiirn.  L/rm  C.  484  The  Longha  [inSevil],  where 
the  Merchants  meet  about  the  affairs  of  the  flote. 

t  Flote,  sb?  Obs.  [a.  OF.  flote  fern.,  company 
of  persons,  multitude  =  Sp.fota,  Vg.frota  :-pop. 
L.  type  *flotta,  prob.  f.Teut.  *flot-  weak  grade  of  the 
root  of  *fleutan  FLEET  v.  in  the  sense  '  to  flow '. 

The  Sp.  and  Pg.  words  also  mean  'fleet  of  vessels'  and 
in  this  meaning  are  prob.  adoptions  of  the  Teut.  word  ap- 
pearing as  OK.Oott,  OE.Jlota  wk.  masc.,  f.  the  same  root 
in  the  sense  to  float '.  The  mod.  sense  of  F.  Aotte  fleet 
is  believed  to  have  been  adopted  from  Sp.  in  the  i6th  c.; 
the  older  sense  is  still  current  in  certain  phrases,  but  is 
POP^rlv  regarded  as  a  transferred  use.  It.  hujfoM^ 

A  company  troop ;  also,  a  herd  (of  cattle),  a 
shoal  (of  fish). 

a  1300 'Cursor  M.  2444  (CotU,  O  fee  bai  had  a  selly  flot 
C  ^  H™'1'*  738  pere  he  made  a  litel  cote  To  him  and 
toUise  flote  a  1375  ymph  of  A  rim.  28  Joseph  ferde  hi- 
foren  and  be  flote  folewede.  a  1400-50  A  lerander 770 
Aithire  with  a  firs  flote  in  be  fild  metS.  1513  DOUGLAS 
Mnets  xn  v.  191  Italians  hurlis  on  him  in  a  flote.  ,607 
HOU.IKD  Plutarch  sMor.  343  A  great  flote  of  dolphins 
1647  N.  BACON  H,st.  D,sc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  v.  17  The  Goths 
\  andals  ..  and  other  flotes  of  people  that  about  these  times 
..were  weary  of  their  own  dwellings 
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t  Flote,  v.l  Obs.  Also  7  float.  [Of  doubtful 
formation :  either  f.  FLOT  rf.l  or  back  formation 
from  Jloten,  FLOTTEN.]  traits.  To  skim  ;  =  FLEET 
v.2  i. 

1573  TUSSKR  Husb.  xlix.  (1878)  108  Gehezie  his  sicklies 
was  whitish  and  drie,  Such  cheeses,  good  Cisley,  5'e  floted 
too  nie.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  270  Floating  of  a 
Cheese,  is  the  separating  the  Whey  from  the  Curd. 

t  Flote,  v-2  Sc.  Olis.  Also  5  floyt(e,  flot. 
[Conjectured  to  be  a  variant  of  FLUTE  z/.]  trans. 
?  To  trim  with  '  fluting '.  Hence  Flo'ting  vbl.  sb. 
(used  concr.  and  attrib.}. 

1473  in  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  I.  16  To  the  sammyn  ij. 
dowblatis  iji  elne  of  braid  clath  to  flote  thaim.  1474  ll'iil. 
23  To  by  stufe  and  noting  for  the  Kingis  doublat.  ^1491 
Itid,  188  Quhyt  fustiane  to  floy  t  a  dowblat  of  dwn  sattm. 

Flote,  Flote-grass,  obs.  ff.  FLOAT,  FLOAT- 
GRASS. 

Floter,  obs.  form  of  FLUTTER. 

tFlotesse.  Obs.  Also  5  flotyoe,  -yse,  6 
flotes,  flattesse,  flats.  [Perh.  the  pi.  of  FLOT  rf.1, 
taken  as  sing.  It  may  however  represent  an  un- 
recorded F.  derivative  of  floter  to  float.]  Scum  or 
grease  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid;  esp. 
skimmed  fat,  dripping. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parti.  168/1  Flotyse  or  flotyce  of  a  pott  or 
other  lyke,  spuma.  1531  TINDALE  Exp.  i  John  v.  21 
Doest  thou  make  of  God.. one  that  had  lust  to  smell  to 


1536  Lett,  f,  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  X.  175, 
1548  RECORDS  Urin.  Physick  y.  18  Be- 


burnt  flotesse? 

4  stone  of  flattesse.     . 

syde  these  is  there  often  tymes  [in  the  urine]  as  it  were  a 
flotes  or  fattynes  on  the  topp.  1585  2«rf  Pt.  good  Huswifes 
lewell  12  Fne  them  with  butter  or  flats. 

t  FlO"ther.  Obs.  rare- '.  In  3  //.  flojjre.  [cf. 
OE.  *Jlx9ra  pi.  flakes  of  snow  (cited  by  Jnnins).] 
A  flake  (of  snow). 

c  1275  XI  Pains  of  Hell  74  in  O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  149  Mo 
saulen  )>olif}>  ber  sucche  wowe  f>ane  be  flobre  in  be  snowe. 

Flotilla  (flotHa).  [a.  Sp.  flotilla,  dim.  of  Jlota 
a  fleet :  see  FLOTA.]  A  small  fleet ;  a  fleet  of 
boats  or  small  vessels. 

1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4890/1  The  Flotilla.. was  sail'd. 
1739  Let.  in  Descr.  Windward  Passage  (ed.  2)  3  They 
commonly  dispatch  a  few  Ships  into  Europe,  who.  .carry  an 
Account  of  what  is  on  Board  the  Galleons  and  Flota.  J'he 
Ships  are  stiled  the  Flotilla.  1801  P.  SOMERVILLE  in  A. 
Duncan  Nelson  (1806)  198  The  enemy's  flotilla  in  the  bay 
of  Boulogne.  1826  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  West  Indies  125 
A  flotilla  of  fishing  or  passage  boats.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk. 
Gt.  (1865)11.  vi.  iii.  155  Sailing,  .in  silken  flotillas  gayer 
than  Cleopatra's,  down  the  Elbe. 

Flotsam  (flp'tsam).  Forms  :  7  floatsam,  -son, 
flotsan,  -sen,  -zan,  7-8  flotzam,  7,  9  flotsom(e, 
7-9  flotson,  9  flotsum,  (dial.)  floatsome,  8- 
flotsam.  [ad.  AF.  floteson  (  =  mod.F.  flottaison) 
:— late  L.  type  *Jlottationem,  f.  *Jlottare,  OF.Jlotei- 
to  FLOAT.] 

1.  Law.  Such  part  of  the  wreckage  of  a  ship  or 
its  cargo  as  is  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea.    Usually  associated  with  JSTSAM. 

[Lioer  Niger  Admiralitatis  cxxxvi.  ( 1871)  I.  82  Pippe  de 
vin  flotants,  balles  de  marchandises  ou  autre  chose  quel. 
conque  comme  floteson.]  1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Flotsen 
alias  (Flotzam).  a  1688  tr.  filacke  Bk.  Admiralty  (\fy\\  I. 
83  Pipe  of  wine  floating,  bales  of  goods,  or  any  other  thing 
whatsoever,  as  ffloatson.  1708  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt. 
Krit.  I.  II.  ix.  (1743)  81  To  the  Lord  High  Admiral  belongs 
.  .a  Share  of  all  lawful  prizes,  Lagon,  Flotson,  and  Jetson. 
1814  SCOTT  Diary  11  Aug.  in  Lockhart,  The  goods  and 
chatties  of  the  inhabitants  are  all  said  to  savour  of  Flotsome 
and  Jetspme.  1853  Act  16-17  JVfr.  c.  107.  §  76  All  Goods 
derelict,  jetsam,  flotsam,  and  wreck  brought  or  coming  into 
the  United  Kingdom. 

b.  transf.  and_/%.  Sometimes  used  jocularly  for 
'  odds  and  ends '. 

1861  All  Y.  Rmmd  i  June  235  Turkey  buzzards  were 
searching  for  flotson  and  Jetson  in  the  shape  of  dead  Irish 
deck  hands.  1884  R,  BUCHANAN  in  Harper  s  Mag.  Sept. 
603/1  A  mania  for  buying  all  sorts  of  flotsam  and  jetsam. 

2.  dial.  (See  quot.  1804! 

1804  DUNCUMB  Herefordsh.  I.  213  Floatsome,  timber,  etc. 
accidentally  carried  down  a  river  by  a  flood.  1890  in 
Glomestersh.  Gloss.  1894  Daily  Nems  23  Nov.  6/7  How  far 
the  water  has  gone  down  may  be  gathered  from  the  flotsam 
caught  in  the  willow  boughs. 

3.  Newly  ejected  oyster-spawn. 

1879  Cassell's  Tec/in.  Educ.  IV.  154/1  Floatsome.  1882 
Standard  18  Feb.  5/2  The  spawn  or  '  flotsom '  emitted  from 
the  bivalves. 

t  Flotte,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Cf.  FLOTTEN  and 
FLOTE  z/.i]  Skimmed. 

1557  TUSSER  ioo  Points  Huso.  Ixxii,  Their  milk  pannes  so 
flotte,  that  their  cheeses  be  lost. 

Flotte,  obs.  form  of  FLOAT  sb. 

t  Flo-tten,  ///.  a.  Obs.  Also  floten.  [pa.  pple. 
of  FLEET  z>.l  and  *.] 

1.  Flooded  with  water. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  xvm.  xviii.  577  They  were  woont 
to  cast  their  seed-corne  upon  the  floten  ground. 

2.  Skimmed.     Flotten  milk :  skim  milk. 

1600  W.  VAUGHAN  Direct,  for  Health  (1633)72  Browne- 
bread  crammed   into  . .  flotten   milke.      1608  ARMIN  Nest 
,n:n.  (1880)48   Fed  with  the  flottin  milke  of  nicetie  and 


in  BAILEY. 


FLOUNCE. 

fig.  1632  QUARLES  Div.  fancies  n.  xxviii.  (1660)  60  We 
Fleet  the  Mornings  for  our  own  Design ;  Perchance  the 
Flotten  Afternoons  are  thine. 

Flo'tter,  v.  Sc.  [?  tieq.  of  FLOAT  v.  Cf.  PLOD- 
DER.] trans.  To  overflow,  wet.  Hence  Flottered, 
Flottering,///.  adjs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEncis  XI.  i.  72  With  flottyrit  berd  of  teris 
all  beweip.  It-id,  xill.  iv.  14  Chekis  wait  of  flotterand  teris 
greite.  18*7  TENNANT  Papistry  Stonn'd  23  The  flotter't 
table  maist  was  steepit  Wi'  claret-dubs. 

Plotter,  obs.  f.  FLUTTER. 

Flouck,  Floud(d  e,  obs.  ff.  of  FLUKE,  FLOOD. 

t  nought,  v.  Ola.  rare~'.  [perh.  a  dial,  word, 
{.  OE.  */o!ita  or  ON.  *Jlohte  (Icel.  Jl6ttf)  flight, 
f.  root  of  FLEE  ».]  intr.  To  flee,  take  refhge. 

1556  ABP.  PARKER  Psalter  cxxxix.  7  From  thee . .  how  can 
I  fly  :  or  whether  shall  I  flought. 

Flought,  var.  form  of  FLOCHT. 
Plouh,  obs.  pa.  t.  FLAY. 
Plouke,  obs.  form  of  FLUKE. 
Floum,  var.  form  of  FLUM,  river. 
Flounce  (flauns),    rf.l      Also  6  flownse,    7 
flownce.     [f.  FLOUNCE  v.'1] 

1.  A  sudden  fling  or  jerk  of  the  body  or  a  limb  ; 
a  plunging  or  flopping  movement. 

1583  STANYHURST  Aencis  n.  (Arb.)  50  They  [two  serpents] 
doe  frisk  with  flownse  to  the  shoareward.  1802  M.  MOORE 
Lascelles  III.  36  The  instrument  was  lodged  in  the  shark's 
body,  which,  after  several  dreadful  flounces,  sunk.  1810  T. 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  144  A  gripe  of  the  paw,  or  flounce 
of  the  tail,  may  be  our  fortune.  1863  BARNES  Dorset  Gloss., 
Flounce,  a  flymg  stroke. 
b.  A  splash. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  if  Alf.  if.  103  The 
Mariner  . .  as  soone  as  he  heard  the  flownce  of  the  fall, 
presently  cryde  out  Honibre  a  la  war. 

2.  A  quick  movement  of  the  body,  expressing 
impatience  or  disdain. 

1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  t8a  P12  He  sometimes  pre- 
sumed to  mention  Marriage  ;  but  was  always  answered  with 
a  Hoot,  and  a  Flounce.  1878  MRS.  STOWE  Poganitc  P.  \.  5 
Nabby  turned  her  batch  of  dough  over  with  a  final  flounce, 
as  if  to  emphasize  the  statement. 

Flounce  ;. flauns),  sk:-  [Alteration  of  earlier 
FROUNCE,  prob.  due  to  the  influence  of  FLOUNCE  ».' 

(The  alleged  AF.  flounce,  quoted  in  Skeat's  Etym.  Diet. 
(Suppl.),  is  a  misprint  fot /ounce  bottom  (of  a  basin).] 

1.  '  An  ornamental  appendage  to  the  skirt  of  a 
lady's  dress,  consisting  of  a  strip  gathered   and 
sewed  on  by  its  upper  edge  around  the  skirt,  and 
left  hanging  and  waving.'   (\V.) 

1713  SWIFT  Cadenns  ff  Vanessa 4$  From  Fans.and  Flounces, 
and  Brocades.  1795  S.  ROGERS  Words  Mrs.  Siddons  59  The 
grey  Dowager,  in  ancient  flounces.  1862  Miss  BRADDON 
Lad%  A  ndley  iii.  27  She  was  shaking  out  the  flounces  of 
the  silk  dresses. 

transf.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  220  The  tramp, 
ricks  should  also  be  . .  well  drawn  all  round  close  to  the 
bottom,  .not  leaving  the  hay  in  a  flounce  at  the  skirts.  1891 
BARING-GOULD  In  Troubadour  Land  x.  130  Two  limestone 
blocks  fallen  from  the  precipices  above,  lying  on  the  flounce 
of  rubble  near  the  bottom  of  the  promontory. 

2.  Mil.  The  leather  flap  closing  the  holster-pipe. 

1833  Regitl.  Instr.  Cavalry  \.  106  Take  off  the  right-hand 
glove,  unbutton  the  flounce,  and  push  forward  the  cloak  [etc.]. 

Flounce(flauns),z'.1  Also6flounse,  7flownee. 
[Agrees  in  sense  and  form  with  Norw.  jlunsa  to 
hurry,  work  briskly,  Sw.  dial.  Jlunsa  to  fall  with  a 
splash ;  but  as  the  Scand.  words  are  not  known  earlier 
than  the  l8th  c.,  and  the  Eng.  word  not  till  the 
i6th  c.,  historical  connexion  cannot  be  proved.] 

1.  intr.  To  go  with  agitated,  clumsy,  or  violent 
motion  ;  to  dash,  flop,  plunge,  rush.  Also  with 
away,  out,  etc. 

1542  UDALI.  F.rasm.  Apophth.  183  b,  Alexander. . flounced 
me  {ethic  dative]  into  the  floudde.  1639  FULLER  Holy 
War  n.  xxviii.  (1647)  80  He  commanded  them  all  at 
once  to  flownce  into  the  river.  1736*7  MRS.  A.  GRAN- 
VILLE  in  Mrs.  Delany's  Life  #  Corr.  588  We  flounced 
into  great  holes  of  ice  and  snow,  enough  to  swallow  up 
coach  and  horses.  1761  MRS.  SHERIDAN  Sidney  Bidnlpli 
II.  128  She  flounced  off  the  chair  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  1784  tr.  lleck/ord's  Vatltc-k  (1868)  94  He  flounced 
from  the  water  like  a  carp.  1843  FACET  Ward.  Berkingholt 
233  So  saying,  Mrs.  Carraway  flounced  off  in  a  passion. 
1865  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gl.  IX.  XX.  ix.  163  Upon  which  My 
Lady  flounces  out  in  a  huff.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta 
xxxi,  Picotee  flounced  away  from  mm  in  indignation. 
fig.  a  1734  NORTH  Lives  1 1.  365  He  thereupon  resolved  to 
flounce  through.  1760  FOOTF.  Minor  n.  Wks.  1799 1 . 260  One 
flower  [of  speech]  flounced  involuntarily  from  me  that  day. 
b.  Tojlounce  down ;  to  flop  down.  To  flounce 
over:  to  turn  over  abruptly. 


1786  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  25  Dec.,  I  ..  escape  by  mere 
miracle  from  flouncing  down  plump  in  all  their  faces  !  1852 
MRS.  STOWE  Unclt  Tom's  C.  xxxvii,  Tom  flounced  over, 


.  .disarranging  everything.  1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  1 1 . 
299  Rosey's  Mamma  flouncing  down  on  a  chair. 

2.  intr.  To  make  abrupt  and  jerky  movements 
with  the  limbs  or  body;  to  throw  the  body  about ; 
to  plunge,  flounder,  struggle.  Also  with  about,  up. 
Usually  said  of  bulls,  horses,  or  aquatic  animals. 
To  flounce  it,  said  of  a  woman  dancing. 

1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  xyl.  xii.  77  After  his  borse 
had  flounced  &  floundered  with  his  heeles  in  the  soft  and 
clammiemud.  1641  J.  SHUTE  Sarah  f,  Hafar(i6w)  109  When 


one  hath  struck  a  great  fish,  he  plungeth 'and'  flounceth. 
Abra-MtiU  in.    i.    1292    Whales 
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,  Now 


FLOUNCE. 

flounc'd  and  panted  on  the  slimy  Beach.  ciyioC.  1  ULNXI  s 
Diary  (1888)  217  Giving  him  a  good  strap  he  lllouncYI 
up  againe.  1728  MOKGAN  Algiers  II.  iii.  252  Laughing 
. .  to  behold  them  [infants]  flounce  about  and  struggle  for 
Life  in  the  Water.  1779  WKSLEV  li'ks.  (1872)  IV.  165  One 
of  them  [his  pos t- ho rsesl  began  to  kick  and  flounce,  without 
any  visible  cause.  1841  CATLIN^V,  Ainer.  Imi.  (1844)  I.  xvii. 
120  Trinkets,  and  ribbons,  in  which  they  flounce  and  flirt 
about.  1851  MAYXK  KEIU  Scalp  Hunt,  vii.  53  Some  of 
them  [women]  flounced  it  in  polka  jackets. 

transf,  and  Jig.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  xi.  viii.  §  14 
\Vaters  long  dammed  up,  oft-times  flownce,  and  flie  out  too 
violently,  when  their  sluces  are  pulled  up.  1688  BUNYAN 
Jems.  Sinner Sa';'L'd(iflB6)  60  Wood  that  is  green  will  rather 
smother  ..  and  crack,  and  flounce,  than  cast  a  brave  light 
and  a  pleasant  heat.  Ibid,  (jo  It  [despair]  will  make  a  man 
.  .flounce  and  fling  like  a  wild  bull  in  a  net. 

3.  f  To  express  displeasure  or  ill-temper  by 
agitated  movements.  Obs.  Also  To  flounce  into 
a  temper. 

1702  STEELE  Funeral  ir.  n,  'Tis  in  vain  to  flounce,  and 
discompose  your  self.  1756  FOOTE  Eng.fr.  Paris  ir.  Wks. 
1799  I.  118  If  you  flounce,  I  fly.  1883  Longm.  Mag.  July 
294  The  little  German  gentleman  flounced  into  a  temper. 

1 4.  trans.  To  dash  or  drive  with  violence ;  to 
fling  with  a  flop  or  splash.  Obs. 

1583  STANVHURST  Aeneis  i.  (Arb.)  38  What  seas  thee  ter- 
ribil  hither  Haue  flouust?  1714  HEARNE /)/«:/.  Hist,  (ed.^) 

I.  184  At  last  it  broke,  and  by  the  fall  of  large  Pieces  of  it 
Into  the  Abyss,  flounc'd   up   the  Water.      1719  A.  SMITH 
Lives  of  Highwaymen  II.  321  He  is  flounc'd  thence  into 
the  Sea.     1794  MRS.  BENNETT  Elicit.  III.  107  She  flounced 
the  door  m  his  face. 

Flounce  (.flauns),  v2  [Alteration  of  FROUNCE 
v. :  cf.  FLOUNCE  st>.'2] 

f  1.  trans.  To  curl,  frizz,  trim.     Obs. 

1672  WYCHEHLEY  Love  in  \Vood  in.  iii,  Let  me  Prune,  and 
Flounce  my  Perruque  a  little. 

2.  Toadornortrimwitha  flounce  or  with  flounces; 
also  transf. 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  129  ^5  She  was  flounced  and 
furoelowed  from  Head  to  Foot.  1737  POPE  Let.  in  Style 
Lady  Wks.  1824  VIII.  406  They  have  got  into  the.  .fashion 
.  .of  flouncing  the  petticoat  so  very  deep,  that  it  looks  like 
an  entire  coat  of  lutestring.  1749  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1857) 

II.  170  He  has  ..  flounced  himself  with  flowering  shrubs. 
1814  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  /.£/£(  1870)  I.  274  Striped 
muslin  to  flounce  my  gowns.     1818  Blacfav.  Mag.  III.  403 
It  must  take  scores  and  scores  of  yards  to  flounce  her.    1841 
D'ISRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  523  The  tarnished  piece  was 
drawn  out  of  the  theatrical  wardrobe  . .  [and]  flounced  with 
new  scenes.     1862  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  II.  308 
Its  basement  flounced  round  with  trees. 

absol.  1784  BAGE  Barham  Dfftvns  1. 171  They  could  trim, 
flounce,  and  furbelow  to  admiration. 

Flounce  (flauns),  adv.  [The  vb.  stem  so  used.] 
With  a  flounce ;  with  a  sudden  jerk  or  flop. 

1583  STANYHURST  Aeneis  in.  (Arb.)  89  Flounce  to  the  stars 
towrmg  thee  fire,  lyke  a  pellet,  is  hurled.  1604  Meeting  of 
Gallants  21  He  fell  flounce  into  the  saddle.  1707  FARQUHAR 
Beaux'  Stratagem  n.  i  Wks.  1892  II.  260  He  comes  flounce 
into  bed. 

Flounced  (flaunst),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FLOUNCE  v. 
+  -ED1.]  Adorned  or  trimmed  with  a  flounce  or 
with  flounces. 

1727  SWIFT  Baucis  4-  Philemon  Wks.  1755  III.  n.  36  Her 
ietticoat  . .  Became  black  sattin  flounc'd  with  lace.     1862 
f  iss  YONGE  Countess  Kate  ii.  (1880)  13  They  will  do  nothing 
all  day  long  but  try  on  flounced  gowns. 

Flouncing  (flau-nsin),  vbl.  sb^  [f.  FLOUNCE 
v.i  +  -ING  *.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLOUNCE. 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Answ.  to  Darel  190  The  gallant 
. .  keepes  a  flouncing  and  frisking  about.  1679-80  SIR  C. 
LYTTELTON  \nHattonCorr,  (1878)213  What  wth  y°  flounsing 
of  ye  hors  and  my  own  endeavors  I  soone  was  free.  1727 
A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xliv.  133  He  turned 
Tail  on  us,  and  with  great  Flouncings,  made  towards  the 
Shore.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  245  To  prevent 
his  flouncing,  they  cut  off  the  tail  with  an  axe.  1874 
BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  10  A  little  floundering  and  flouncing 
in  deep  bottomless  seas  of  speculation. 

Flouncing  (fluu-nsin),  vbl.  sb?  [f.  FLOUNCE 
z/.2  +  -ING  *.]  a.  The  action  of  putting  a  flounce 
to  a  garment,  b.  concr.  A  flounce  j  also,  the 
material  of  which  flounces  are  made. 

1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  iv,  I  do  not  know  whether  such 
flouncing  and  shredding  is  becoming  even  in  the  rich.  1865 
MRS.  WHITNEY  GaywoHhys  II.  53  The  pink  muslin  was  .. 
too  dressy,  perhaps,  with  its  four  little  flouncings.  1873  — 
Other  Girls  v.  97  She  tossed  a  long  flouncing  over  her 
sewing-table. 

fig.  1891  Month  LXXIII.  247  Those  who  merely  dabble 
in  good  works  may  find  time  . .  to  deck  themselves  out  in 
such  flouncings  of  vanity. 

Flouncing  (flcurnsig),  ///.  a.  ff.  FLOUNCE  v. 
+  -ING  y.]  Tnat  flounces  :  said  chiefly  of  animals, 
esp.  aquatic  animals ;  plunging,  tossing. 

1700  BLACKMORE  Job  179  Canst  thou  stand  angling  on  the 
banks  of  Nile  . .  And  thro  the  flood  the  flouncing  monster 
draw?  i^oS  PRIOR  Efiil.  to  Smith's  Phaedra  $  Hippol.  15 
Six  flouncing  Flanders  mares.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries 
Hum.  Life  (1826)  vi,  Hearing  the  roof  of  a  crazy  coach 
groan  . .  beneath  the  flouncing  weights  of  a  dozen  pon- 
derous passengers.  1837  WHEELWRIGHT  tr.  Aristophanes  I. 
330  Why  beatest  thou  the  sea  with  flouncing  oars? 

fig-  t&y*  Examiner  790/1  The  heroine  of  this  flouncing 
trumpery,  yclept  a  tragedy. 

Flounder  (flcurndax),  sbl  Also  5  floundre, 
flownder,  -dre,  flondyre,  7  flunder.  [The 

phonology  seems  to  show  that  the  immediate  source- 
is  kS.foundre  (i4th  c.,  Black  Bk.  Admir.  II. 
102)  «  OF.  flondre  (still  current  in  Normandy) ; 
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app.  of  Scandinavian  origin  :  cf.  ON.  flytjra  (:— 
*Jlunprjon-,.  MSw.,  Sw.,  Norw.  flundra,  Da.  Jlyn- 
dtr;  mod.Ger.  has  flimdet;  but  this  is  given  by  Ges- 
ncr  in  1  6th  c.  as  only  an  English  name  (Kluge). 

The  MHG.  vltioder  of  the  same  meaning  is  related  bv 
ablaut  to  FLATHE,  and  cannot  be  directly  connected  with 
Jlonnder',  but  the  latter  may  possibly  be  from  a  nasalized 
form  of  the  same  root.] 

1.  A  small  flat-fish,  Pleuroncctcs  Flesus.     In  the 
U.S.  applied  to  various  other  species  of  flat-fish. 
Prov.  As  fiat  as  a  flounder. 

a  1450  Fysshyngc  myth  an  angle  (1883)  30  The  flounder  is 
an  holsom  fisshe.  1513  Bk.  Keriiynge  in  Babees  Bk.  282 
Base,  flounders,  sole.  1622  PEACHAM  Coin  f  1.  Gfntl.  v.  xxi. 
(1634)  254  The  Eele  and  Flounder  are  two  greedy  Fish  and 
biteatthereddeworme.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist,  (1776)  VI. 
174  Fish  .  .  that  continually  crawl  at  the  bottom  ;  such  as 
the  eel  and  the  flounder.  1x1845  HOOD  To  Tom  Woodgate 
vi,  Or  are  you  where  the  flounders  keep,  Some  dozen  briny 
fathoms  deep.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  vii.  77  You  came 
in  upon  four  of  us  down  as  flat  as  flounders. 

2.  Something  resembling  this  fish.     a.  dial.  = 
FLUKE  2.    b.  See  quot.  1874. 

^  a.  1853  COOPER  Sussex  Gloss.,  Flounders,  animals  found 
in  the  livers  of  rotten  sheep,  called  in  Somerset,  Jlooks.  S. 
1883  in  Hampsh.  Gloss. 

b.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  889/2  Flounder,  a  slicking. 
tool  whose  edge  is  used  to  stretch  leather  for  a  boot  front  in 
a  blocking  or  crimping  board.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III. 
ico  After  this,  the  fronts  are  regularly  placed  on  a  block, 
being  forced  into  position  by  an  instrument  called  the 
flounder,  and  tacked  to  their  place. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as,  founder-fishery,  flounder- 
like  adj.     Also  flounder-lantern,  a  dial,  name  of 
the  common  flounder  ;  flounder-man,  a  hawker  of 
flounders;    flounder  -  mouth,   a   mouth    like    a 
flounder's,  alargemouth;  •w\&\£Kfiounder-mouthed 
adj.  ;  flounder'  s-head  (whale),  a   bottled-nosed 
whale. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Sept.  2/1  The  *flounder  fishery  is 
looking  up  again.  1630  MASSINGER  Renegado  in.  i,  To 
firke  your  belly  vp  "flounder  like.  1700  CONGREVE  Way  of 
World  v.  77  Hawkers,  with  Voices  more  Licentious  than 
the  loud  *Flounder-man's.  1672-95  Brickmaker's  Lament. 
in  Roxb.  Ball.  II.  40  The  cryer  he  bawl'd,  And  there  with 
his  *flounder-mouth  loudly  he  yaul'd.  1663  COWLEY  Cutter 
of  Colman  St.  iv.  vi,  She  ..  rails  at  me  like  a*Flounder- 
mouth  'd  Fish-woman.  1724  MRS.  M.  DAVYS  Reform  'd 
Coquet  (1752)  no  You  great  Flounder-mouth'd  Sea-calf. 
1717  in  S.  Dale  Hist.  Harwich  Tab.  xiv,  The  Bottle-Head 
or  *Flounders-Head-Whale. 

Flounder  (flau-ndaj),  jA2  [f.  next  vb.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  FLOUNDEK. 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  xiv.  (1880)  486  The  fish  gave  one 
flounder.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  iv.  11894)  105 
With  a  graceful  flounder  I  was  presently  landed  in  safety 
upon  a  .  .  ledge.  1887  SIR  R.  H.  ROBERTS  In  the  Shires  ii. 
33  His  horse  .  .  after  a  severe  flounder,  regained  his  legs. 

Flounder  (flau'ndsi),  v.  Also  6-7  flunder. 
[Of  obscure  etymology. 

Perh.  an  onomatopreic  blending  of  the  sound  and  sense  of 
various  earlier  words;  cf.  FOUNDER  y.  (OF.  fotidrer), 
BLUNDER,  and  the  many  vbs.  with  initial  jl-  expressing 
impetuous  and  clumsy  movements.  Wedgwood  and  Skeat 
compare  Du.  Jloddcren,  to  flounder  in  mire,  to  flop  about  : 
see  the  dialectal  FLODDER  v.,  which  may  have  affected  the 
development  of  the  present  word.] 

1.  intr.  In  early  use,  to  stumble  (cf.  FOUNDER  ».). 
Subsequently,  to  straggle  violently  and  clumsily; 
to  plunge,  roll  and  tumble  about  in  or  as  in  mire  ; 
also  (with  on,  along,  etc.),  to  move  on  with  clumsy 
or  rolling  gait,  to  struggle  along  with  difficulty. 
Of  a  horse:  To  rear,  plunge;  fto  'shy'  (at  an 
object). 

1593  WYRLEY  Armorie  101  My  foot  did  slide  and.. 
Flundring,  almost  flat  on  earth  I  go.  4:1625  FLETCHER 
Woman's  Prize  n.  iii,  If  she  flownder  with  you,  Clap  spurs 
on.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  fy  P.  HI.  301  He  champs  the  bit  .  . 
And  starts  a-side,  and  flounders  at  the  cross.  1735  SOMER- 
VILLE  Cftase  m.  135  Another  in  the  treach'rous  Bog  Lies 
flound'ring.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  291  He  lost 
his  balance,  and  man  and  fish  lay  floundering  together  in 
the  rapid.  1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-bk.  (1872)  184  'You 
flounder  in  mud  at  every  step.'  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown 
at  Oxf.  ii.  (1889)  17  The  four-oar  floundered  on  ahead. 


1694  CONGREVE  Double-Dealer  iv.  v,  You  will  but  flounder 
yourself  a-  weary.    1816  CHALMERS  Let.  in  Life  II.  66  With 
the  risk  of  floundering  its  uncertain  way  through  [etc.]. 
b.  transf.  andj%: 

1684  H.  MORE  Answer  299  The  Remarker,  in  the  very 
entrance,  shuffles  and  ftunders.  1728  POPE  Dune.  I.  120 
The  Hero,  .wrote  and  flounder'd  on  in  mere  despair.  1807 
W.  IKVING  Salmag.  (1824)  202  He  dashed  off  to  a  ball,  time 
enough  to  flounder  through  a  Cotillion.  1822  HAZLITT  Table- 
t.  Ser.  n.  v.  (1869)  123  They  flounder  about  between  fustian 
in  expression,  and  bathos  in  sentiment.  1865  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  VII.  xvm.  v.  178  The  poor  Prince's  mind  did 
flounder  a  good  deal. 

1  2.  trans  .  To  cause  to  flounder  :  to  confound, 
embarrass.  Obs. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  ii.  74  He.  .fell  into  Cocytus 
.  .where  floundred  extreamly  and  uncouthly  accoutred,  yet 
he  resolv'd  to  call  for  no  helpe.  1685  H.  MORE  Paralip. 
Proph.  154  Those  Interpreters,  .flunder  and  confound  all. 

fo.  To  flounder  up:  to  choke  up  (a  water- 
course). Obs.  [Cf.  FLODDER  v.'] 

1576  in  W.  H.  TURNER  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  385  The 
streame  behinde  Oseney  ys  so  floundred  up  that  the  water 
cannot  passe  .  .  The  dycheb  .  .  are  so  floundred  up  wth  flaggs 
and  fylth. 


FLOUR. 

f4.  intr.  Of  soil:  To  fall  in.  [Cf.  GV.fondrer 
in  same  sense.]  Obs. 

1774  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xx.  (1789)  177  A  soil  .  .  much  too 
loose  and  mouldering,  liable  to  flounder,  and  threatening  to 
overwhelm  them  [Sand-martins]  and  their  labours. 

Hence  Floirnderer,  one  who  flounders. 

1836  HOR.  SMITH  Tin  Trump.  (1876)  345  Learn  this  ye 
flounderers  in  the  traps  Of  insulated  lines  and  scraps. 

Plou-nder-flat,  v.  nonce-wd.  trans.  To  make 
'  as  flat  as  a  flounder'. 

1810  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1836)  II.  IIQ  Warburton 
could  never  have  wooed  by  kisses  and  won,  or  he  would  not 
have  flounder-flatted  so  just  and  humorous  .  .  an  image 
into  so  profound  a  nihility. 

Floundering  (flau-ndsrirj),  vbl.  si.  [f. 
FLOUNDER  v.  +  -IN&I.]  The  action  of  the  verb 
FLOUNDER  ;  a  plunging,  struggling,  or  stumbling  ; 


1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  351,  I  was  ..  in  danger  of.. 
having  my  Brains  dash'd  out  with  his  Hoofs  in  his 
Floundering.  1868  Less.  Mid.  Age  202  A  little  floundering 
for  words  .  .  might  add  to  the  impression  made  by  this 
speaker.  1883  ig/A  Cent.  Sept.  513  A  floundering  that 
may  only  plunge  us  deeper  into  the  mire. 

Floundering  (flatrncbrirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING  *.]  That  flounders  ;  plunging  and  tossing  ; 
stumbling.  Also  fig. 

1592  NASH  Pierce  Penilesse  E  ij  b,  Report  (which  our 
moderners  clippe  Bundling  Fame).  1642  H.  MORE  Sottgof 
Soul  i.  i.  xvii,  Th'  unruly  flundring  steeds  wrought  his 
confusion.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  viii,  The 
swollen  current  and  floundering  masses  of  ice.  1887  T.  A. 
TROLLOPE  What  /  remember  I.  xvii.  346  The  postboys  .  . 
dismounted  from  their  flounderinghorses.  1887  SAINTSBURY 
Hist.  Elizab.  Lit.  \.  (1890)  12  There  is  nothing  here  of 
Wyatt's  floundering  prosody. 

t  Flou'nderkin.  Obs.  [Comic  perversion  of 
FLANDERKIN,  after  FLOUNDER  si.i  or  z/.]  A  con- 
temptuous designation  for  a  Dutchman. 

a  1668  DAVENANT  News  from  Plymouth  m.  Wks.  (1673) 
13/1  On  our  allegiance  We  must  not  suffer  it,  by  your  leave, 
Flounderkin.  Ibid.  v.  29/1. 

Flour  (flauai),  sb.  Forms  :  3  flure,  5-6  floure, 
5-7  flowre,  5-8  flower,  4-  flour.  [A  specific  use 
of  FLOWER  ;  cf.  F.  fleur  de  farine  the  '  flower  '  or 
finest  part  of  the  meal. 

Johnson  1755  does  not  separate  the  words,  nor  does  he 
recognize  the  spelling  Jlour.  But  Cruden's  Concordance 
1738  recognizes  the  modern  distinction.] 

1.  Originally,  the   'flower'  or  finest  quality  of 
meal  ;  hence,  the  finer  portion  of  meal  (whether 
from  wheat  or  other  grain)  which  is  separated  by 
bolting.     Also,  in  modem  use,  the  ordinary  name 
for  the  meal  or  farina  of  wheat  as  opposed  to  that 
obtained  from  other  grain. 

^1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1013  Kalues  fleis,  and  flures  bred,  And 
buttere.  1340  Ayenb.  210  Zuych  difference  ase  her  is  .  . 
be-tuene  bren  and  flour  of  huete.  c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirurg. 
46  Take  mel  roset  .  .  smal  flour  of  barly  &  medle  hem 
togidere.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  14  Floure  of  ryce  bou 
grynd  also,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  i68/t  Flowre  of  mele, 
farina,  simila.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  II.  xi.  (1541)  28  b, 
Breade  of  fyne  flowre  of  wheate  .  .  is  slowe  of  digestion. 
1691  TRYON  Wisd.  Dictates  21  Milk,  Water,  and  Flower, 
seasoned  with  Salt  .  .  are  rare  Foods  for  them  [Children]. 
1769  MRS.  RAFPALD  Eng.  Housekfr.  (1778)  259  Rub  a  little 
of  the  butter  into  the  flour.  1809  PINKNEY  Trav.  France  8 
In  a  long  voyage  .  .  flower  will  not  keep.  1846  in  BAXTER 
Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  3  When  perfectly  ripe  and 
ground  into  flour,  it  [Indian  corn]  is  said  [etc.].  1872  YEATS 
Techn.  Hist.  Comm.  36  The  art  of  obtaining  flour  from  corn 
.  .  was  known  to  the  Egyptians. 
b.  as  type  of  whiteness. 

1375  BARBOUR  Brtice  vin.  232  Hawbrekis,  that  war  quhit 
as  flour,  a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  949  Kepe  we  thys  lady  wnyte 
as  flowre. 

t  c.  In  figurative  phrase  :   To  bolt  all  the  flour  : 
to  investigate  a  matter  thoroughly.  Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  II.  iv.  24  He  now  had  boulted  all  the 
floure. 

2.  By  extension,    a.  The  fine  soft  powder  ob- 
tained by  grinding  or  triturating  seeds,  farinaceous 
roots,   or,  other   alimentary   substances,      b.  Any 
finely-powdered  dry  substance. 

a.  1660  F.  BROOKE  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  399  They  make 
flower  also  of  fish  dryed  in  the  Sun.     1836  MACGILLIVRAY  tr. 
Humboldts  Trav.  xxv.  378  The  valuable  plant  Jatropha, 
of  which  the  root  .  .  affords  the  flour  of  manioc.  1855  OGILVIE 
Suppl.,  Floitr-of-mustard,  the  seeds  of  mustard,  dried,  pow- 
dered, and  sifted.    1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  348/2  Dusting 
them  [artificial  flowers]  with  fine  powdered  glass  or  potato 
flour  to  represent  the  bloom.     1880  Cent.  Diet,  s,  v.  Flour, 
Flour  of  meat,  a  fine  flour  made  of  dried  meat. 

b.  £1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  99   Flour  of  bras  brent. 
1670  W.  CLARKE  Nat.  Hist.  Nitre  88  If  it  [gunpowder] 
should  be  in  flour,  or  fine  powder.    1880  W.  H.  \VARDELI. 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  323  The  crystallized  saltpetre,  having 
almost  the  appearance  of  snow,  and    technically  called 
'flour,1  is  raked  into  the  'washing-cistern.1    1894  Nation 
(N.  Y.)  22  Mar.  209/3  The  sulphur  found  in  other  parts  of 
Italy  .  .  is  .  .  sold  in  '  flour,'  in   rolls/  or  in  '  cakes.' 

3.  attrib.    and    Comb.,  as  flotir-barrel,  -dredge, 
-dredger,  -grinder,  -mill,  -milling,  -packer,  -paste, 
-sack  ;  flour-like  adj. 

1809  W.  IRVING  Knickcrb.  (1850)  vi.  iii.  194  A  cooper 
hooping  a  'flour-barrel.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
*  Flour-dredge,  a  tin  for  sprinkling  flour.  1828  JAMKS 
Richelieu  xxxvii.  Those  dusty  jackets,  which  have  been 
the  insignia  of  *flour-grinders  from  all  generations.  1863 
A.  B.  GROSART  Small  Sins  (ed.  2)  84  You  inevitably 
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FLOUR. 

brush  off  its  powdery  *flour-like  dust.  1809  KENDALL  Trav. 
II.  Iii.  213  Rivers,  .upon  which  are  fulling,  "flower  and  saw 
mills.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operai.  Mechanic  142  We  have 
given  a  section  of  a  double  *flour-mill.  1888  BRYCE  Amur. 

greatest  "flour-milling  centre  in  America.  1806  Sporting 
Mag.  XXVIII.  212  Luting  the  interstices  of  the  lid  with 
"flour-paste.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *Flour-sack,  a 
coarse  bag  for  flour. 

4.  Special  comb.,  as  flour-ball,  a  ball  of  flour ; 
also  a  kind  of  potato  which  resembles  a  ball  of 
flour  when  boiled;  flour-beetle,  a  beetle  which 
feeds  on  and  is  very  destructive  to  flour  (see  quot.N ; 
flour-bolt,  -bolter,  a  flour-sieve ;  flour-box,  a  tin 
box  for  dredging  flour;  flour-bread,  wheatcn 
bread ;  flour-cake  dial,  (see  quot.) ;  flour-dresser 
(see  quot.) ;  flour-emery,  emery  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder;  flour-factor  (see  quot.  1858);  flour-gold 
(see  quot.) ;  flour-meat  dial.,  food  made  with 
flour;  flour-mite,  one  of  several  mites  or  acarids 
which  are  found  in  flour;  flour-moth,  a  moth 
which  feeds  on  flour,  esp.  Pyralis  farinalis. 

1877  W.  JONES  Finger-ring  Lore  438  A  wealthy  German 
farmer,  -was  making  "flour-balls  in  1871  for  his  cattle.  1877 
N.  W,  Line.  Gloss.,  Flour-balls,  a  kind  of  potato.  1888 
POWLES  tr.  Kick's  Flour  Manuf.  ix.  248  The  "flour  beetle 
(Tenebrio  molitor)  belongs  to  the  family  of  Melanosomata, 
(and  ]  is  of  a  pitch  black  or  brown  colour.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  I.  889/2  *  f  lour-bolt '.  1888  POWLES  tr.  Kick's 
Flour  Manuf.  vi.  177  The  "flour  bolter  in  the  old  mills 
was  made  of  an  open  woven  woollen  cloth  called  bolting 
cloth.  1721  BAILEY  Dredger,  A  *F!ower  Box.  17.. 
Rose  o'  Malindie  O'  iv.  in  Child  Ballads  I.  No.  20  (1882) 
224/1  Waur  ye  but  mine,  I  wald  feed  ye  wi  *flour-bread  an 
wine.  1840  R.  BREMNER^ij-c«r.T.  Denmark,  ffC.  II.  233 The 


inside..  This  variety  is  called  the  'flour  dresser',  or  wire 
and  brush  machine.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  *  Clockni. 
lot  *  Flour  Emery  .  .  used  for  smooth  burnishers.  i8ig  Gen. 
Hist  in  Ann.  Reg.  53/2  They  were  chiefly  mealmcn  and 
"flour  factors.  1858  SIMMONDS  Out.  Trade,  Flour-factor, 
an  agent  for  millers;  one  who  sells  flour  to  bakers.  1869 
R.  B.  SMYTH  Goldfields  Victoria  61  1  'Flour-gold,  the  finest 
alluvial  drift-gold.  1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  83 
'Flower-meats,  and  cool  Herbs,  stop  the  Pulse.  1876 
Whitby  Gloss.,  Flour.meat,  bread  food  ;  pastry.  1893  Times 
15  May  7/1  The  ravages  of  the  *flour  moth,  and  the  damage 
it  was  doing  in  F.nglish  mills. 
Flour  (fiWu),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  sprinkle  with  flour.     Also  transf. 
To  powder  (a  wig). 

I.55I-7  T.  BARKER  Art  of  Angling  (1820)  14  Your  fish 
being  cut  on  the  side  and  floured.  1725  BRADLEY  Fain 
Die/.,  Skeefs-tonpies  .  .  after  they  have  been  flower'd  and 
fry  d  .  .  may  be  soaked  by  degrees  with  Truffles  and  Mush- 
rooms. 1732  E  FORREST  Hogarth's  Tour  5  We  shaved 
and  had  our  wigs  flowered.  1750  E.  SMITH  Compl.  House™. 
(ed.  14'  178  Flour  some  sheets  of  tin,  and  drop  your  biskets 
.  .  and  put  them  into  the  oven.  1887  BESANT  The  World 
•went  xxvi.  200  It  was  .  .  one  of  the  'prentices  flouring  the 
Vicar's  wig  for  Sunday. 

2.  U.  S.  To  grind  (grain)  into  flour. 

1828  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  Great  quantities  of  it  [wheat]  are 
floured  in  the  interior  countries.  1859  BARTLETT  Diet. 
Amcr.  156  The  mill  can  flour  two  hundred  barrels  a  day. 

3.  tntr.  Mining.  Of  mercury  :  To  break  up  into 
dull  particles  coated  with  some  sulphide  and  in- 
capable  of  coalescing   with    other   metals.      Cf. 
FLOURING  vtl.  sb. 

1882  A.  G.  LOCKE  Gold  21  The  mercury  employed  for 
amalgamation  .  .  sickens  or  '  flours  '  when  ground  up  with 
pyntous  rocks. 

Flour,  obs.  form  of  FLOWER. 

t  Flour-dammes.    Obs.  rare-1,    [f.    OF. 

flour  FLOWER  +  damns  (explained  by  Gotlefroy  as 
the  auricula.]   Some  flower. 

Il5'3KDn'GLi*S  -fff"  *"•  ProL  "8  Flour-dammes,  and 
columby  blank  and  blew. 

Flour-de-lice,  -lis,  -luce,  -lyce,  -lys(e,  obs. 
ff.  FLEUR-DE-LIS. 
Floured  (flau^d),  ppl.  „.     [f.  FLOUR  sl>.  or  v. 

+  -ED.J 

1.  Sprinkled  or  covered  with  flour. 


. 
2    (See  quot.) 


™r\  fl°w^  and  OF./a«/,«tt(Cotgr.),  f.  jaulnt 
(£;<**  yellow.]  ?  The  great  St.  JohnVwTt  ' 
nou^-rtettis.^"  Q~  XlV"'  Thc  P'-"*5  *•  fik«  «o  the 

' 


. 

,  -ette,  obs.  ff.  FLOWERET. 


348 
Flouring   ;ilau«'rin),   vbl.  sb.     [f.  FLOUR  v. 

+  -INC  1.] 

1.  U.  S.  The  action  or  process  of  grinding  grain 
into  flour  :  also  attrib.  in  pouring-mill  ,  '  a  mill 
for  making  flour,  usually  on  a  large  scale  ;  dis- 
tinguished from  grist-mill'  (Cent.  Diet.). 

LARKE  Diet.,  Flouring,  flour  business.    1850  BAKT- 

- 


LETT  Diet.  Amer.    156  Flouring.Mill,  a  grist-mill.     1 
Amcr.  Anthropologist  Oct.  I.  No.  4.  307  The  way  from  the 
mealing-stone  to  the  flouring-mill  is  long. 
2.  (Seeqnot.  1869.) 

1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Goldjtelds  Victoria  61  1  '  Flouring  'is  the 
forming  of  the  mercury  into  small  particles  by  the  action  of 
the  reducing-machine  and  the  subsequent  coating  of  each 
particle  by  some  sulphide,  whereby  the  power  of  the 
particles  to  re-unite  and  to  amalgamate  with  gold  is  lost. 
1882  A.  G.  LOCKE  Gold  21  The  greater  part  of  the  flouring 
or  sickening  of  the  mercury  used  is  due  to  the  action  of 
sulphate  of  iron. 

Flourish   (nVriJ),  sb.     Forms  :    6  florisbe, 

(Sc.  flureise,  -ss,  fleureis,  flurish),  6-7  florish, 

7  floorish,  7-8  flowrish,  6-  flourish,  [f.  next  vb.j 

1.  The  blossom  or  mass  of  flowers  on  a  fruit-tree. 

Also  occas.  mjil.     Only  Sc.  and  north  dial. 

a  1500   Cokelbie  Sew   Proem.  42  A  fair  flureiss  fadit  in 

a  falty  tre.     1548  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  38  The  borial  blastis  .  . 

I    hed  chaissit  the  fragrant  flureise  of  euyrie  frute  tree  far 

I    athourtthe  feildis.     a  1605  MONTGOMERY  Misc.  Poems  xvii. 

58  Beuties  freshest  florish.     1635  RUTHERFORD  Let.  22  Apr., 

!    There   shall    be    fair  white    flourishes  again,    with    most 

pleas?nt  fruits.     1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.  ,  Flourish, 

the   blossom   on    fruit-trees,       1892   BOYD    25     Years    St. 

Andrews  II.  xxi.  139  Finding  some  very  fine  'flourish'  in 

a  dirty  back-court. 

t  b.  //.  =fo~vcrs  (see  FLOWER  sb.  2  b). 
1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  Lavie  8s  Childe-great 
Women,    or    green    Maydes    (that    misse    Their    Termes 
appointed  for  their  flourishes). 

f2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  in  blossom, 
blossoming.  Of  vegetation:  Luxuriant  growth, 
luxuriance,  greenness.  Obs. 

'594  J-  DICKENSON  Arisbas  (1878)  75  The  roote  whose 
moisture  fed  their  flourish,  1619  Z.  BOYD  Battell  Soul 
(1629)  nor  The  tree  is  first  scene  in  the  budde  and  then  in 
the  flourish,  and  after  in  the  frute.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
I.  117  A  constant  Verdure,  or  Flourish  of  Spring.  1801 
SOUTHEY  Thalaba  vni.  xvii,  In  the  flourish  o(*its  [vine's] 
outwardness  Wasting  the  sap  and  strength.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi,  xxxi,  Fruit-trees,  so  many  of*  which  were  at  this 
time  in  flourish. 

b.  fig.  Prosperity,  vigour;  the  'bloom'  (of 
youth).  Also,  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity  ; 
perfection,  prime.  Now  rare. 

1597  J'  PAYNE  Royal  Ejcch.  38  To  be  howld  .  .  wycked  men 
to  have  the  fayrest  shew  and  greatest  florishe.  1612  BRERK- 
WOOD  Lang,  ft  Relig.  iii.  20  The  Romans  had  generally  (ai 
i...  1  :—  *u~  n  ____  r:i.  -r»i__  ......  •  \  .' 


youth.  1709  HEARNE  Collect.  27  Aug.,  The  Foundation  & 
Increase  &  Flourish  of  [the  University].  1826  SCOTT  Woodst. 
xi,  The  flourish  of  his  powerful  relative's  fortunes  had  burst 
forth  in  the  finery  of  his  dress.  1848  THACKERAY  Bit.  Snobs 
iv,  The  Court  Circular  remains  in  full  flourish. 

f3.  Ostentatious  embellishment ;  gloss,  varnish. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  238  Lend  me  the  flourish  of 
all  gentle  tongues,  c  1600  —  Soiin.  Ix,  Time  doth  transfixe 
the  florish  set  on  youth.  (-1632  CRASHAW  Epitaph  Mr 
Herrys,  The  flourish  of  his  sober  youth,  Was  the  pride  of 
naked  truth. 

t4.  A  florid  decoration  ;  a  piece  of  scroll-work, 
tracery,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

i«9S.  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  154  An  Octagonal  Tower., 
beautified  on  the  out-side  with  Florishes.  1721  BAILEY,  A 
flourish  [m  Architecture]  is  a  Flower  Work.  1764  HARMER 
Otatn.m.  iv.  134  Cracknells  are  full  of  holes,  being  formed 
into  a  kind  of  flourish  of  lattice-work. 

fig.  1675  TRAHERNE  Chr.  Ethics  xxviii.  443  Mistake  not 
these  things  for  arbitrary  flourishes  of  luxuriant  fancy. 

b.  In  Penmanship,  a  decoration  about  a  letter 
or  writing,  consisting  of  flowing  curves  executed 
with  a  sweep  of  the  pen. 

1652  H.  MORE  AHtid.  Ath.  n.  vi.  68  They  were  intended 
onley  for  ludicrous  ornaments  of  Nature,  like  the  flourishes 
about  a  great  letter  that  signify  nothing.  1758  J.  BLAKE 
Plan  Mar.  Syst  8  In  the  m&dli I  of  this  sleet  .'let  a  flourish 
be  printed,  so  that  the  sheet  may  be  cut  in  two,  indentwise 
ii,1  u  IE-  i  '*  •D->'""1(l888>  H.  268  By  your  flourishes, 
I  should  think  you  never  learned  to.  .flourish  the  governors' 
names  m  the  writing-school.  1861  SALA  Dutch  Pict  2  An 
original  Rembrandt  (with  a  flourish  to  the  R). 

5.  Literary  or  rhetorical  embellishment;  am- 
bitious copiousness  or  amplification ;  parade  of  fine 
words  or  phrases  ;  a  florid  expression. 

•"""  ""•••™  Plutarch's  Mor.  74  By  a  flourish  of  fine 


o.     -—     — »•" — '*  •  *•*'(•'"  AIVI,  ne  com 
a  flourish  about  his  sufferings  for  the  Plot.     1867  KRFEM^N 
dSyme^fl'o'uSL1;.^"-  =4=  These  unusua,  phrases  are 
t  b.  A  boast,  brag.  06s. 


6.  An  ostentatious  waving  about  of  a  weapon 
anything  else  held  in  the  hand ;  a  showy  movem, 
of  the  body  or  limbs. 


FLOUBISH. 

1601  COHNV/ALLYES  Ess.  xii,  Like  seeming  Fencers  wee 
are  meetei  for  a  flourish,  then  defence.  1713  STEELE  Guar- 
dian No.  50  F  2  Before  he  applied  his  weapon  to  my  chin,  he 
gave  me  a  flourish  with  it.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Itnpy. 
(1757)  II.  167  It  would  splint  him  ..  if  the  Rider  were  to 
make  his  Flourishes  upon  his  Back  like  a  Rope-dancer. 
1840  F.  D.  UEXNETT  Whaling  Voy.  I.  142  A  few.  .musicians 
embellish  their  performance  with  a  flourish  of  the  fingers. 
1859  DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities  i.  v,  The  three  customers 
pulled  off  their  hats  to  Madame  Defarge,  with  three 

fig.    1777  A.  HAMILTON  Wks.  (1886)  VII.  510  Their  flour. 

ishes  in  the  Jerseys,  I  believe,  cannot  have  cost  them  less 
than  six  or  seven  hundred  men. 

b.  esp.  A  graceful  brandishing  of  the  weapon  by 
way  of  salute  or  display  at  the  beginning  of  a 
fencing  match,  f  Hence  fig.  a  prolusion,  orna- 
!  mental  preamble ;  a  piece  of  compliment  or  dis- 
play preliminary  to  serious  business  or  discussion. 
(Cf.  7  c.) 

1552  HULOET,  Flory*h,  proludiuin.  1571  GOLDINO  CaMn 
on  Ps.  xviu.  44  That  was  but  a  florish  of  the  sovereintic 
promised  to  Christ.  1593  R-  HARVEY  Philad.  i  This  is 
your  florish,  to  no  purpose,  then  to  shew  reading,  a  1626 
BACON  Ess.,  Fame  (Arb.)  579  This  is  a  flourish  :  There 
follow  excellent  Parables.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  xxviii,  Ere 
they  had  done  more  than  salute  each  other,  with  the  usual 
courteous  flourish  of  their  weapons. 

7.  Music,  a.  A  fanfare  (of  horns,  trumpets,  etc.\ 
esp.  to  announce  the  approach  of  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  148  A  flourish,  Trumpets  ! 
strike  Alarum,  Drummes  !  1609  HEYWOOD  Liicrece  v.  i, 
A  (loutish  with  drums  and  trumpets.  1712  PHILIPS  Dis- 
tressed Mother  iv.  i,  A  flourish  of  trumpets.  1788  CLARA 
REEVE Exila  II.  127  Two  trumpeters,  .blew  a  flourish,  and 
'he  herald  gave  his  challenge.  1813  A  an.  Reg.  52  The  Duke, 
of  York  gave  the  toast ;  it  was  announced  from  the  head  of 
the  table  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xlv, 
When  Waverlcy  reached  that  part  of  the  column  which  was 
filled  by  the  clan  of  Mac-Ivor,  they . .  received  him  with 
a  triumphant  flourish  upon  the  bagpipes.  1868  Regul 
>t  Ord.  Army  r  58  In  corps  not  having  a  band,  the  bugles 
or  trumpets  will  sound  the  flourish. 

fig-  1884  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY  i3M  Presid.  Addr.  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  516  Friends,  who.  .send  ..  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  to  Kates  and  Queries. 

b.  A  florid  passage;    a   florid  style  of  com- 
position;   a    decorative    addition    introduced   by 
player  or  singer.     Also,  '  the  execution  of  profuse 
but  unmeaning  ornamentation  in  music'  (Stainer 
and  Barrett). 

1646  CRASHAW  Poems,  Musick's  Duell  137  The  Lute's 
light  Genius  now  does  proudly  rise,  Heav'd  on  the  surges  of 
swolne  Rapsodyes.  Whose  flourish,  (Meteor-like)  doth 
curie  the  aire  With  flash  of  high-borne  fancyes.  1724 
R/MSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (I733)  I.  p.  v,  Such  arc  not  judges 
of  the  fine  flownshes  of  new  musick  imported  from  Italy.  1823 
CRABB  Teclmot.  Diet.,  Flourish  . .  the  decorative  notes 
which  a  singer,  or  instrumental  performer,  adds  sometimes 
to  a  passage. 

c.  A   short    extemporized    sequence    of   notes 
sounded  as  a  prelude  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of 
music.     Cf.  6  b. 

1706  A.  BEDFORD  Temple  Mus.  ix.  191  Each  Side  might 
begin  with  a  different  Flourish.  1876  STAINEH  &  BARRETT 
Did.  Mus.  Terms,  Flourish  . .  The  preparatory  cadenza 
for  tuning  the  voice',  in  which  singers  formerly  indulged 
just  before  commencing  their  song. 

transf.  ,850  W.  IRVING  Knickert.  iv.  ii.  117  He  preluded 
is  address  by  a  sonorous  blast  of  the  nose ;  a  preliminary 
nourish  much  in  vogue  among  public  orators. 

Flourish  (nVrif) ,  v.  Pa.  t.  ssxApple.  flourish- 
ed. Forms :  3-4  floris(e,  (4  floryse,  fluris),  4 
florisse,  4-5  florysse,  floresshe,  florische,  (4 
flurshe,  fluri(s)ohe,  flors(o)he,  5  floreschc, 
florche),  4-6  florisshe,  -yssh(e,  4-7  florish(e, 
(6  floorish),  5-6  florys(o)h(e,  6  Sc.  flures,  -eis, 
•is,  flwreis,  4-6  flourishe,  (4  flouresshe),  5-6 
flourysshe,  (5  flowrysche,  6  flourys(o)h)  7 
flowrish),  4-  flourish,  [a.  OF.Jloriss-  lengthened 
stem  of  Jlorir  (mod.F.  fleurir)  =  Pr.  fiorir,  It. 
fiorire  :-vulgar  L.  type  *JUrtn,  i.Jlor-,Jlds,  flower. 
The  intr.  senses  represent  those  of  l^.fiorere,  which 
like  many  other  vbs.  in  -ere  passed  into  the  -ire 
conjugation  in  Romanic.] 
I.  intr.  To  blossom,  thrive. 

1 1.  Of  a  plant  or  tree :  To  blossom,  flower.  Obs. 

01300  Cursor  M.  21701  (Gott.)  par  florist  ane  [wand]  als 
je  haue  herd,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  43  To  smelle  the 
sole  savour  of  the  vyne  whanne  it  florissheth.  1485  CAXTON 
Lfuis.  Gt.  36  The  crowne  began  to  florysshe  &  a  meruayllous 
swete  odour  yssued  put  of  the  floures.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens 
n.  xx.  170  It  beginneth  to  floure  at  the  toppe  of  the 
stalke,  and  so  goeth  florishing  downewarde. 

b.  To  throw  out  leaves  and  shoots;  to  shoot 
forth ;  to  grow  vigorously  and  luxuriantly.  Now 
only  with  mixture  of  sense  4. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  905  Here  vynys  florshede 
feyre  and  weyl.  ,382  WVCLIF  Esek.  xvii.  2J  Y  made  the 
drye  tree  for  to  florisshe.  1577  B.  GOOCE  tferesbach's 
Huso.  i.  (1586)  25  b,  In  hotte  Countreys  later,  least  they 
shoulde  florishe  before  the  Winter,  and  be  . .  blasted.  1727 
BROOME  Seat  of  War  in  Flanders  I57  Poems  76  Pallas 
vith  her  Javelin  smote  the  Ground,  And  peaceful  Olives 
flourish  d  from  the  Wound.  1784  COWPER  Task  m.  371 

he  spiry  myrtle  with  unwithering  leaf  Shines  there  and 
flourishes.  !877  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  xiii.  212  As  these  trees 
.o  not  grow  m  water,  it  is  evident  that  the  land  on  which 
they  flourished  has  been  depressed. 


FLOURISH. 

0.  fig.  1340  HA.MPOLE  Pr.  Cause.  725  Arely  a  man  passes 
als  be  grcs,  He  floresshe  and  passes  a  way.  1470-85  MAI  <>I:Y 
Arthur  xvill.  xxv,  Euery  lusty  herte  tliat  is  in  ony  inaner 
a  louer  spryngeth  and  floryssheth  in  lusty  dedes.  1526 
Pilgr.  f'i'if.(\V.  de  W.  1531)  74  Flourysshe  the  forenoone 
neuer  so  fiesshe,  at  the  last  cpmmeth  the  euentyde.  n  1586 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxvii.  68  Bakbyttaris.  .flwreis  sone, 
but  forder  fructe  bai  faill.  i6n  BIBLE  Isa.  Ixvi.  14  Your 
bones  shall  flourish  like  an  herbe. 

2.  gen.  To  thrive,  a.  Of  persons :  To  prosper, 
do  well. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Cant.  518  Whareere  bai  now  all 
bicumyn  bat  florysst  in  bis  warlde  ?  1572  FORREST  Theophilus 
697  in  Anglia  VII,  Florishinge  more  then  anye  q^ueene 
heere.  1670  R.  COKE  Disc.  Trade  60  We  flourish  in  the 
French  Trade.  1704  NELSON  Compan.  Festiv.  f,  Fasts 
xxiv.  255  Bad  Men  as  frequently  prosper  and  flourish. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Brooke  Farm  lii.  31  Men  who  were 
starving  on  land  of  their  own,  are  now  flourishing  on  the 
wages  1  give  them.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Libr. 
(1892)  I.  vi.  233  Tartufe  . .  flourishes  and  thrives. 

b.  Of  things  (e.  g.  art,  science,  an  institution)  : 
To  attain  full  development ;  to  be  prosperous  or 
successful,  be  in  vogue;  to  have  many  followers 
or  patrons. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6233  Men  may  in  seculer  clothes  see 
Flonsshen  holy  religioun.  1504  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione 
I.  xviii.  166  The  holy  sayntes.  -in  whom  florysshed  the  per- 
feccyon  of  all  relygyon.  1571  DIGGES  Pantom.,  Math. 
Disc.  Pref.  Tj,  Where  such  sciences  firste  tooke  their 
original!, and  in  what  languages  and  countreys  they chiefiye 
flonshed.  1649  Bp.  REYNOLDS  Hosea  v.  47  The  way  for 
the  church  to  prosper  and  florish.  1754  SHERLOCK  Disc. 
(1759)  I.  iv.  144  When  Science  flourished  in  the  East.  1885 
Law  Times  LXXIX.  130/1  The  poor  law  system.,  has 
flourished  for  over  three  centuries. 

t 3.  To  thrive,  display  vigour  in,  of,  with  (some- 
thing specified) ;  also,  to  abound  in,  overflow 
with. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  21222  (Colt.)  Barnabas  . .  In  vertuz 
florisand  sa  fele.  c  1380  WYCI.IF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  96  Men 
bat  shulden  florishe  in  vertues.  1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Pa- 
pyngo  795  Those  dayis  quhen  so  thay  [the  Prelatis]  flurisit 
in  fame.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  175  Cam- 
bridge, a  Universitie  florishing  with  al  kind  of  good  letters. 
1628  HOUSES  Thucyd.  (1822)  i  They  flourished .  .in  all  man- 
ner of  provision.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav. 
Ded.  A  ij,  An  age  that  flourishes  with  Pens,  and  Criticks. 
17*6  LEONI  Awerti's  Archil.  II.  4/1  Greece  ..  flourishing 
in  excellent  geniusses. 

4.  To  be  at  the  height  of  fame  or  excellence ;  to 
be  in  one's  bloom  or  prime.  Also  in  weaker  sense, 
used  in  pa.  t.  of  a  person  to  indicate  that  his  life 
and  activity  belong  to  a  specified  period  (cf. 
FLORUIT). 

1387  TREVISA  Higdtn  (Rolls)  IV.  173  In  his  tyme  Plautus 
Latinus.  .florischep  at  Rome.  1550  VERON  Godly  Sayings 
A  ij,  Origene.  .did  fiorysshe  in  the  yere  of  our  lorde  cc.lxi. 
1661  BRAMHALL  Just  Vind.  \.  3  His  most  renowned  Ances- 
tours.  .flourished  whilest  Popery  was  in  its  Zenith.  1700 
DRYDEN  Pref.  Fables  (Globe)  494  Spenser  and  Fairfax  both 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  1820  W.  IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.  I.  189  James  flourished  nearly  about  the  time  of 
Chaucer  and  Gower.  1855  TENNYSON  Brook  n  In  our 
schoolbooks  we  say,  Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above 
the  crowd,  They  flourish'd  then  or  then. 
II.  To  adorn. 

f5.  trans.  To  adorn  with  flowers  or  verdure ;  to 
cause  to  bloom  or  thrive. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16860  (Cott.)  pe  rode  it  was  wit  leif  and 
bare  florist  ful  selcuthli.  1375  BARBOUR  Bntce  xvl.  69 
Feldis  florist  ar  with  flowris.  £1430  LYDG.  Mitt.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  78  God  ..  Hath  florisshed  the  erthe  on  every 
side. .  Withe  grete  habundaunce  of  vyridite.  1500-20 DUNBAR 
Poems  xlvi.  21  Fresche  Flora  hes  Surest  every  spray.  1716 
FENTON  Ode  to  Ld.  Gower  Poems  (1717)  219  With  shadowy 
verdure  flourish'd  high,  A  sudden  youth  the  Groves  enjoy. 
fig.  1470  85  MALORY  Arthur  xvni.  xxv,  Lete  euery  man 
of  worship  florysshe  his  herte  in  this  world,  c  1614  J.  DAVIES 
Scourge  of  Folly  To  Earle  Pembrooke,  Wks.  (Grosart)  52/1 
But  when  the  sonne  of  fauor  shines  on  mee  My  May  may 
then  haue  Might  to  flourish  thee. 

fb.  Cookery.  To  ornament,  garnish  (a  dish). 
?CI390  Form  of  Cury  in  Warner  Antiq^.  Culin.  13  Take 
brede  . .  Florish  it  with  white  coliandre  in  confyt.  c  1430 
TIM  Cookery-bks.  i.  30  Florche  it  a-bouyn  with  Pome- 
gamed.  1502  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (1811)  239  Storke  roosted, 
pecoke  florisshed,  carpe  in  soppis. 

1 6.  gen.  To  adorn,  decorate,  embellish,  orna- 
ment. Also  with  out,  over,  up.  Obs. 

c  1315  Coer  de  L.  1842  Six  stages  ful  of  towrelles,  Wei 
flourished  with  cornelles.  '.'^1400  Morte  Arth.  771  Hys 
feete  ware  floreschede  alle  in  fyne  sabylle.  1489-99  Inscrip- 
tion Holloivay  Chapel,  Wtdcome,  nr.  Bath  in  Wood  Life 
(O.  H.  S.)  II.  409  Thys  chapill  floryschyd  with  formosyte 
spectabyll  . .  prior  Cantlow  had  edyfyd.  1581  PKTTIE 
Guazzo's  Civ.  Com',  in.  (1586)  125  Those  which  florish  up 
themselves  by  arte.  1590  GREENE  Never  too  late  Wks. 
(Grosart)  VIII.  194  Her  face  full  of  chast  colours  :  such  as 
florish  out  the  fronts  of  Dianas  virgins.  1608  TOFSELL 
Serpents  738  Their  skin  seemeth  to  be  flourished  with 
certain  pictures.  1611  CORYAT  Crttdities  145  Sixe  very 
precious  sockets  . .  flourished  oner  with  a  triple  gilting. 
a.  1716  SOUTH  Scrm.  (1744)  X.  56  This  would  make  him 
begin  to . .  try  the  foundation  before  he  flourished  the  super- 
structure. 

fig.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  294  pe  fierthe  [pouerte]  is 
a  fortune  bat  florissheth  be  soule  Wyth  sobrete  fram  al 
synne.  1587  FLEMING Cantn.  Holinshed\\\.  1323/1  Deceipt 
[sheweth]  finest  when  he  is  cunninglie  florished.  1603 
SHAKS.  Meas.for  J/,  iv.  i.  75  The  lustice  of  your  title  to 
him  Doth  flourish  the  deceit. 

b.  To  embellish  or  ornament  (a  book,  writing, 
etc.)   with   'flourishes'   (see   FLOURISH  sb.   4  b). 
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•f  In  early  use  also  :  To  illuminate ;  to  adorn  with 


colour  or  decorative  designs  of  any  kind.  Obs 
•.  Flor^ 

•nesoll]  yi 
redde"  letters,  or  vestures.     1679-88  St'cr.Sen'.  3'oneyChtis. 


yschen  bokys,_/70>v.     1573 
•ou  may  flourishe 


and 


1  ff  Jas.  II  iCamden)  55  Gideon  Roger,  for  writing  an 
ourishing,  partly  in  gold,  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Fez. 


or  phrases 


es;  to  express  in  flowery  language. 
inor  P.fr.  Vernon  MS.  Hi.  496  peij  bis 


c  1440  Prtnnp.  Pan .  167/2 
Art  of  Limning  5  With  this  [turnesoll] 
rec  ' 
// 
flourishing,  pau-,  - 

otsol.  1660  G.  Tamlyn's  Patent  No.  128  A  way  to  text 
and  flourish  in  velams  and  parchment. 

1 7.  To  embellish  (a  narration,  etc.)  with  flowers 
of  speech;  to  ornament  or  set  off  with  fine  words 

;e.  Obs. 
_  is  tale  beo 

florisshed  with  faire  flour.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  3  So  haue 
I  nowe  sette  out  this  rude  werke  .  .That  the  lerned  and  the 
studyed  clerke  May.  .Flowrysshe  it  with  Eloquence.  1540 
ELYOT  Image  Gmi.  Pref.  (1556)  3  Desiryng  more  to  make 
it  playne  to  all  readers,  than  to  flourishe  it  with  over  muche 
eloquence.  1631  SHIRLEY  Love  in  Maze  in.  iii,  You  have. . 
Wanted  no'art  to  flourish  your  warm  passion.  1678  Cuu- 
WORTH  Intel!.  Syst.  63  Which  Argument  is  further  flourish! 
and  descanted  upon  in  this  manner.  1651  G.  D'EMILIANNE 
Fratuts  Rom.  Monks  177  The  Catechizer  flourish  d  his 
Discourse  with  Circumstances  so  extravagant  [etc.]. 

b.  intr.  '  To  use  florid  language ;  to  speak  with 
ambitious  copiousness  and  elegance '  (J.) ;  to 
descant  floridly  on  or  upon.  Also  with  away. 

1700  T.  BAKER  Reflect.  Learning  iv.  (ed.  2)  32/2  Whilst 
he  [Cicero]  acls  !he  par!  of  the  Rhetorician,  he  dilates 
and  flourishes,  and  gives  Example  instead  of  Rule.  1725 
WATTS  Logic  iv.  i.  518  They  dilate  sometimes,  and 
flourish  long  upon  little  Incidents,  and  they  skip  over  and 
but  lightly  louch  the  drier  Par!  of  their  Theme.  1824  L. 
MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  435  They  are  often  misled, 
by  a  desire  of  flourishing  on  the  several  properties  of  a  me- 
taphor. 1858  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  II.  Ixxxi.  41 
Another  flourishes  away  upon  the  assertion  that  the  French 
Emperor  was  chosen  by  the  Ballot. 

f  8.  trans,  a.  To  lay  (one  tint)  upon  (another) 
by  way  of  ornament ;  b.  to  work  up  ornamentally. 

a  1592  GREENE  <7/»/i<w/««Wks.  (Grosartl  XII.  70 Touching 
the  faultles  mixture  of  vermilhon  flourish!  vpon  luory. 
a  1626  BACON  War  m.  Sfaia  (1629)  3  Boltomes  of  threed 
close  wound  vp,  which  with  a  good  needle  . .  may  be 
flourished  into  large  workes. 

III.  To  display  ostentatiously. 

9.  To  brandish  (a  weapon,  etc.) ;  to  wave  about 
by  way  of  show  or  triumph.     Also,  to  move  (the 
limbs)  vigorously. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Mace.  xi.  8  An  horsman  apeeride  goynge 
byiore  hem  . .  florishynge  a  shaft.  1388  —  Ps.  vii.  13  If  ;e 
ben  not  conuertid,  he  schal  florische  his  swerd.  1592  SHAKS. 
Rom.  <$•  Jul.  \.  i.  85  Old  Mountague  . .  flourishes  his  Blade 
in  spight  of  me.  1646  CRASHAW  Sospetto  d'Herode  xxxiii, 
AH  the  Powers  of  Hell  in  full  applause  Flourish!  their 
Snakes.  1820  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  II.  ill.  45  Anon,  _  balancing 
his  expanded  palms,  he  gently  flourished  them  in  time  to 
the  music.  1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Crotchet  Castle  viii.  144 
He  began  mechanically  to  flourish  his  bamboo.  1840 
DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xxi,  Richard  Swiveller  . .  looking  at 
the  dwarf  .  .as  he  flourished  his  arms  and  legs  about. 
fb.  absol.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  I.  i.  311  Goe  giue  that  changing 
peece,  To  him  that  flourish!  for  her  with  his  sword.  1627-77 
FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xxxviii.  63  Whosoever  will  jest,  should 
be  like  him  that  flourishes  at  a  show :  he  may  turn  his 
weapon  any  way.  1690  W.  WALKER  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat., 
To  flourish  is  one  thing,  to  fight  another. 

C.  intr.  Of  a  weapon  (or  the  like):  To  be 
brandished  or  waved  about. 

1388  WYCLIF  Job  xxxix.  23  A  spere  and  scheeld  schal 
florische.  1773  H.  LusoN  in  Buncombe's  Lett.  II.  App. 
xlviii,  All  this  while  the  cane  kept  flourishing  over  Jerry's 
head. 

10.  a.    trans.  To   display,   make   a   display   or 
parade  of.     b.  intr.   'To  boast,  brag'   (J.) ;  to 
talk   big;  to  'swagger',   'show    off';    also    with 
about,  off.     f  c.  To  exhibit  oneself  conspicuously, 
make  a  flourish  or  parade.  Obs. 

a.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sei  Wks.  III.  341  Summe  florishen  ober 
names  &  seien  bat  he  [the  pope]  is  moost  blissed  fader. 
1592  GREENE  Disput.  6  Your  sugred  words,  that  you  florish 
rethorically  like  nettes  to  catch  fooles.     1638  SIR  T.  HER- 
BERT Tran.  (ed.  2)  93  He.  .florisht  his  colours  in  signe  of 
victory,  and  as  a  call  to  Abdulchan  to  second  him.     1753 
SCOTT  Diet.,  To  Flourish  Colours  [in  military  affairs]  is  to 
display  them. 

b.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  f,  Selv.  159  If  any  man  think 
to  come  flourishing  off  with  this.    1699  BENTLEY  Phal. 
Introd.  22  The  Examiner,  after  he  has  ciled  this  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes,  thus  flourishes.     1729  SWIFT  To  Delaity 
Wks.  1755  III.  11.  233  To  flourish  o'er  a  cup  of  gin.     1816 
J.  GILCHRIST  Philos.  Etym.  p.  xvii,  Mr.  Home  Tooke  has 
flourished  rather  too  much  about  Gothic  and  Saxon.      1866 
CARLYI.E  lining.  Addr.  9  He  goes  flourishing  about  with 

0.  i">63  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  1710/1  All  the  other  Ladies  of  the 
court  florished  in  their  brauerye.  1611  BIBLE  Song  Sal.  ii.  9 
He  looked  forth  at  the  window,  shewing  himself  [marg. 
flourishing]  through  the  lattice.  1750  WARBURTON  Julian 
Wks.  1811  VIII.  192  A  reverend  Stole  ..  came,  .into  the 
possession  of  a  notorious  prostitute,  who  flourished  with  it 
on  the  public  stage. 

1 11.  a.  trans.  Of  the  sun:  To  shoot  out  (beams). 
b.  intr.  Of  light.  Obs. 

I5«5  Scot.  Field  427  in  Oietham  Misc.  II,  Phebus  full 
faire  florished  out  his  beames.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mormiy  vi. 
64  From  thence  there  flourished  a  certeine  holy  brightnesse. 

f  12.  intr.  To  move  with  a  flourish  ;  to  make 
sweeping  movements ;  '  to  play  in  wanton  and 
irregular  motions'  (J.\  Ohs. 

1728  I'oi-k  Dune.  ll.  i&u  Impetuous  spread  The  stream, 


FLOURISHING. 

and,  smoaking,  flourish'd  o'er  his  head.  1735  SOMEKVILLE 
Chase  n.  256  They're  check  'd—  hold  back  with  speed—  on 
either  Hand  They  flourish  round. 

f  13.  Music  and  Fencing.  To  give  a  short  fanciful 
exhibition  by  way  of  exercise  before  the  real  per- 
formance. To  play,  with  a  flourish.  Also  quasi- 
t  rans.  To  flourish  out  (notes).  Obs. 

1552  HULOET,  Florysh,  as  a  maister  of  fence  doth  wl 
weapon,  or  a  musitian  in  syngyng,  proludo.  1718  Free. 
thinker  No.  15  F  I  Musicians,  before  they  begin  to  play, 
always  flourish  out  some  loose  Notes.  17*6  GOLDSM.  I  'ic.  W. 
x,  Instead  .  .of  finishing  George's  shirts,  we  now  had  them 
..  flourishing  upon  catgut.  1810  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  To 
nourish  .  .  is  to  play  some  prelude  or  preparatory  air  without 
any  settled  rule. 

b.  Of  trumpets  :  To  sound  a  flourish  or  fanfare. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  49  Why  do  the  Emperors  trum- 
pets nourish  thus  ?  1706  ADDISON  Rosamond  \.  iv,  Trumpets 

"mourishable  (nvrijab'l),  a.  Oh.-1  [f. 
FLOURISH  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Adapted  to  flourish  or 
make  a  display. 

1614  T.  ADAMS  Diuells  Banket  iv.  141  Hee  sets  the 
countenance  of  continuance  on  them,  which  indeede  are  more 
fallible  in  their  certaintie  than  flourishable  in  their  brauerie. 

Flourished  (fhnrijl),  ppl.  a-    [f-  FLOUKISH  v. 

+  -ED  1.] 

fl.  Adorned  with  flowers  or  verdure;  Jig. 
adorned  with  charms  or  virtues.  Obs. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2438  pel  .  .  founden  ban  a  fayr  forest 
floriched  ful  bik.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxiii.  148  All 
be  tymes  of  pe  sere  er  paire  gardyues  flurisched  and  baire 
mydews  grene.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  xiv.  vii,  Bothe  two 
dyed  in  their  floreshed  youthede.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua 
tnariit  -wemen  27  Faceis  .  .  All  full  of  flurist  fairheid,  as 
flouris  in  June,  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xix.  3 
Gathring  Hours..  Amidst  the  florisht  meid. 
fb.  Of  the  brow:  Adorned  with  clustering  hair. 

c  1400  Rowland  $  O.  82  With  a  floreschede  thonwange, 
Oure  noble  kynge  bat  es  so  strange,  His  doghety  men 
I-melle. 
c.  Her.   =  FI.EDRY. 

1486  Jit.  St.  Albans,  Her.  E  j  a,  They  he  calde  florishit  : 
for  they  be  made  bi  y  maner  of  a  flowre  deluce.  1830  in 
ROBSON  Brit.  Her.  III.  Gloss.,  Flourished,  the  same  as 
Jleury. 

f  2.  Of  words  :  Of  a  flowery  character  ;  rhetori- 
cally arranged.  Obs. 


1303  R.  BRUNNE  Haiuil.  Synne  3066  Flourshede  wurdys.  . 
Are  ful  of  pryde  and  trechery.  c  1380  WYCLIF  lifts.  (18801 
445  Pey  [false  freris]  deprauen  hem  to  per  parischens  bi 


florizshid  wordis  bat  bey  bringen  yn. 

3.  Decorated  with  flourishes  or  ornamental  lines 
and  tracery,  or  with  figures  in  colours,  embroidery, 
etc.;  figured. 

c  1400  Rowland  f;  O.  281  Men..  That  wele  kon  feghte  with 
floresched  swerde  [orig.  espee  forbie].  1446-7  Eton.  Coll. 
Ace.  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  394  Pro  x*'»J 
pedibus  vitri  operati  picti  vocati  florisshed  glasse.  1563 
Homilies  n.  Agst.  Excess  Apparel  (1859)  315  To  sec  his 
wife  in  such  painted  and  flourished  visages.  1678  Loftd. 
Gaz.  No.  1265/4  One  Silver  Plate,  .marked  with  the  Cipher 
E.  G.  flourished.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  13  r  8  We  have.  . 
three  flourished  quilts  for  every  bed.  1792  MRS.  C.  SMITH 
Desmond.  II.  268  His  wife  put  on.  .a  fine  flourished  shawl. 
1885  D.  W.  KETTLE  Pens,  Ink,  f,  Paper  65  The  Flourished 
Printed  headings  to  Deeds. 

Flourisher  (fiVriJaa).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EH  *.] 
One  who  or  that  which  flourishes. 

1387  THEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  7  Faire  florischers  and 
hijterespfwordesandof  metre.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Lave 
102  Florischars  of  bis  warld,  to  qwhome  temperall  prosperite 


_ --apou     _— . 

__-,  Not  our  greatest  flourisher  can  equall  him  in 
powre  Of  foote-strife,  but  vtacides.  1617  Wardens'  Ace. 
in  Heath  Grocers'  Comf.  (18691  429  John  Bradshawe.  .and 
18  fellow  florishers  with  long  swordes.  1624  GATAKER 
Transubst.  233  So  far  is  it  from  that  which  this  flourisher 
afnrmeth,  that  [etc.],  a  1734  NORTH  Lift  F.  North  (1742) 
332  He  was  not  an  Orator,  as  commonly  understood,  that 
is  a  Flourisher.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xvii,  Our . .  frigates 
have  names  as  long  as  the  main-top  bowling . .  fine  flourishers. 

Flourishing  (fiVriJirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLOURISH  in  various 
senses. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  881  Every  ^ere  at  be 
florysyngge  When  be  vynys  shulde  spryngge.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rollsi  I.  15  Noujt  sotilte  of  sentence,  nober  faire 
florischynge  of  wordes.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husk. 
n.  (1586)  83  b,  It  must  be  digged  before  his  florishing,  or 
shooting  out  of  his  leaves.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr. 
Tong.,Regratementdevieilles chases,  .the  flourishingvp  of 
old  thinges.  1687  T.  W.  tr.  Hen.  VIII's  Assertio  Septem 
Sacram.  (16881  8  These  two  Chapters  . .  are  . .  but  the 
flourishing  or  first  essays  of  Luther,  who  now  begins  to 
murther  and  destroy  the  Sacraments.  1717  BERKELEY  Tour 
//«#/ Wks.i87iIV.53i  Before  the  flourishing  of  arts  in  Rome. 
i86sTROLLOrE£eft<»i .£.!<. viii.83 With  some  little  flourishing 
at  the  commencement,  Captain  Aylmer  made  his  speech. 

2.  In  various  cotter,  or  quasi-concr.  senses,     fa. 
Blossom,  also _/?£•.     b.  A  decoration,  an  embellish- 
ment ;  a  flower-like  design.   C.  nonce-use.  An  orna- 
mental covering. 

a.  a  iyx>  Cursor  M.  io726lGott.)piswa«d  suld  florisching 
here.      1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxv.   13   Haile,   ?hyng, 
benyng,  fresche  flurising  !  [Virgin  Mary ;  but  perh.  ppl.  a.\. 

b.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.Famt  III.  211  Hit  nedeth  noght  yow 
for  to  tellen  . .  Of  this  yates  florisshinges,  Ne  of  compasses, 
nc  of  kervinges.    1611  CoTGR.  s.v.  Draff  ric,  A  flourishing 


FLOURISHING. 
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I7»6  Pi*  t.  A'n\fi,  nut  (ill.  ;  xv.  IJart-hittiftHt,  He  may  ob- 
i\rli  i1  1 1. [in  '•.  hich  arc  in  proportion  10  (In  I  :>  i 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  flourishing  /w/./; 
flourishing  thread  (see  quot.). 

1713  SiEi'i-E  Guardian  No.  I  P  i  Mr.  Airs, that  excellent 
penm.in  in  mills  the  youth  of  this  nation  to  arrive  at 
a  flourishing  hand.  1881  CAULFKILD  &  SAWAHD  Diet. 
Nttdtmtrk,  ri.-urishinx  Thread, a  flat,  silky,  linen  thread 
:.]>r<  i.illy  adapted  for  BUmdlD|  Damask,  Linen,  [etc.]. 

Flourishing  (fl»-rijin),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-INO  -.]  That  flourishes. 

1.  Budding  or  blossoming ;  hence,  that  grows 
vigorously  or  luxuriantly.  Of  a  landscape :  Ver- 
dant. 

c  1400  MAUNIJEV.  (1830)  v.  54  The  <  Inrdyn  is  alweys  grene 
and  florisshing.  1535  COVERDALE  Ecclus.  xiv.  18  All  flesh 
shal  fade  awayc . .  like  a  florishingc  leaf  in  a  grenc  trc.  1647 
COWLEY  Hfistt-t-ss,  Ti-fi'  i,  The  Hourishingst  Tree  in  all  the 
Park.  1783  COWPKK  Kast  ii,  Thc  buds  it  had  left.  .On  the 
flourishing  bush  where  it  grew.  1883  R.  ZIMMKRMA_NN  in 
Atkewtnm  29  Dec.  847/3  Populous  towns  and  flourishing 
landscapes. 

2.  I'rosperous,  thriving,  conspicuous,  eminent. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  ix.  20  Thorgh  him  be  bai  put 
in  tyll  synn  in  bi  syght,  bof  bai  seme  florischand  bifor  men. 
i$3S  Si I:\VART  Criin.  Scot.  II.  156  Occa  . .  Wyss  into  weir 
antf  flurcsand  in  fame.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  179  This  is 
a  flourishing  City.  1741  MIUDLETON  Ct\erv  I.  i.  18  Hor- 
tensiu.i,  thc  most  florishing  young  Orator  at  thc  bar.  1855 
MACAUI.AY  Hist.  /;».«.  1 1 1.  615  Belfast  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  flourishing  scats  of  industry  in  thc  British 
isles. 

3.  Vigorous  ;  in  the  bloom  of  youth  or  health. 
^flourishing  age,  years :  the  prime  of  life. 

!•#«  WINJET  Cert.  Tract,  iii.  Wks.  1888  I.  23  That  maist 
Him  ,.md  part  of  my  aigc,  spent  in  thc  teching  of  the 
grammar  scule.  1564  BULLEVN  Dial.  ant.  Pest.  To  Rdr. 
118881  3  Some  are  prcucntcd  by  death  in  their  flour- 
Uhyng  ycrcs.  a  1568  CovUDAU  Kk.  Death  in.  x.  296 
I  he  thirde  Idicth]  in  his  florishyngc  youth.  1600  W. 
VAUOIIAN  Dinct.  Health  (1633)  23  It  (Meath)  will  cause 
one  to  haue  a  flourishing  colour.  1737  WHISTON  Joscpliut' 
\Vari\\.  ix.  8  t  They  slew  the  aged  . .  but.  .those,  .in  their 
flourishing  age.  .they  drove  them  together  into  thc  temple. 

4.  Of  writing :  Ornamented  with  flourishes. 

1859  SAI.A  Gas-light  tr  D.  iii.  37  As  per  flourishing  gold 
letters  on  his  door-jamb,  he  proposes  to  lend  money. 

5.  Of  style,   etc.  :    Florid,   highly  embellished, 
grandiloquent,  high-sounding.     Also  of  a  writer : 
Addicted  to  lloridness. 

1538  LliLAND  Ititt.  I.  p.  xi.v,  Men  of  Eloquence  hath  not 
enterprised  to  set  them  forthe  yn  a  florisching  style.  iwi 
G.  HARVEY  Piene't  S,,f,-r.  Wks.  (Grosart)  if.  25^  An  ir7T 
fragablc  Confutation  of  Bcza,  and  our  floorishingest  New- 
writers.  1788  MAI..  D'AKIILAY  Diary  June,  He.. spoke  in 
flourishing  terms  of  its  contrast  to  former  times. 

6.  Of  persons  and  their  actions:  Boasting,  swagger- 
ing, ostentatious. 

1616  Kic/i  Cabinet  57  All  sorts  of  people  thought  it  the 
greatest  glory  to  hue  in  thc  norijfiingat  showc.  1688 
Wool,  Lije  8i>cc.(0.  H.S.)  III.  267  A  conceited  flurishk« 
coxcomb. 

1 7.  Of  a  spear  :  Vibrating.  Obs. 
1388  WvcLiK  %>b  xli.  20  He  schal  scorne  a  florischynge 
[130*  shakcnde]  spcre. 

Flourishingly  (nVriJirjli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  Iii  a  flourishing  manner,  f  a.  In  thc  shape 
ot  a  flower  (ot>s.).  b.  Vigorously,  prosperously. 
tc.  In  flowery  terms,  floridly  (oh.),  fd.  Os- 
tentatiously, showily  (o/>s.).  e.  With  a  flourish  or 
nourishing  movement. 

a.  1486  /Si:  iV.  Alton*,  Her.  Eja,  The  forsayd  letill 
barns  ar  othyrwylc  made  florishyngli. 

b.  1600  W.  M.  Man  in  Moont  (1840)  ao  (Percy  Soc.)  Swag, 
gcnng  drunkards  or  swearing  Jacles,  which   have   thus 
flourishingly  sprowted  up  by  service.     ,819  Ann.  Reg   -A 
*\  y   were  trniiif  nn   fliMit-iuliinn.!..       -0 !_•._.._  -.9    * 


We  were  going  on 


.  . 

hingly.     ,879  S.'VENSON  y 

s  and  thri 


. 

RmJIXh   i*KJ:V1^''  E  l6i  To  vlti:r  his  mind  eloquently, 
llou  isllingly,  .v,  finely.     l647  ,r.  nfaj,vuft  pol,rtract  ,  The 

iMn.Tv°£    ^CC<;SMUrS-™lui-  »—  the-to bee  flour! 


adv.  Obs.    In  6  florysohelye 

LY  -]  In  a 
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Flourishment  Ul»-rifmcnt\  ff  FLOURISH 
+  -MENT.  OF.  had  ^nLHe,u.]  The  state  or 
condition  of  flourishing  ;  prosperity,  thriving. 

c- 


claimed 


t  ..  churches  or  school,4  had 
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Flourishy  (llw  riji),  a.   [f.  FLOURISH  sd.  +  -v '.] 

(ll  or  |>ri(aimn;;  In  ilourislies  or  nourishing  ;  of  the 
iKitiiii'  'it  M  iliniii>li ;  nboiinding  in  llonri 

1883  (',.  H.  DniiuiiTDN  iii  //.;  I'cb.  393/2  When 

.1  windmilly  town  does  flourish,  it  is  (from  a  flourishy  point 

'In"  ,  M  i'  mbcr.    1884  /f/it.  Sept.  513 'a  There 

^  a  li.L;hi,  ll'Hiii  .h>-,  ( mirtly  touch.  1891  I.vngm.  i\lng.  Apr. 
626  A  big  bill  witn  a  flourishy  heading. 

Flourless  (M<m  '-jlos),  a.  [f.  FLOUR/*.  +  -I.KMN.] 
M:i(lc  without  (lour. 

1880  VI-;KN.  LEB  Belcaro  iv.  79  Flourless  bread. 

Floury  ijluuo-ri),  a.  Also  6  flowry.  [f.  FLOUR 
s6.  +  -Y  ". ]  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  flour.  •)•  Of 
grain:  Yielding  flour,  b.  Covered  or  sprinkled 
with  (lour  or  powder,  c.  Resembling  flour ;  flour- 
like,  inr:ih.  powdery. 

a.  1591  SYI.YI  M  I-:K  Du  Bartns  l.  iv.  649  The  stone  which 
grinds  the  floury  corns.  1870  MOHKIS  harthly  "far.  iv.  296 
A  mill  . .  whose  floury  duskiness  Our  hungry  souls  with 
many  a  hope  did  bless. 

b.  _  1816  HOOD  Irisk  Schoolm.  xxix,  Some  dronish 
Dominie  .  .That  wears  a  floury  head.  1884  Century  Mag. 
XXVIII.  88  There  was  blood  upon  her  floury  apron. 

0.  1830  LINOLEY  Nut.  Syst.  Bot.  171  Embryo  surrounding 
floury  albumen.  1865  MILTON  &  CIIEADLK  N.  IP.  Pass,  by 
Land  15^7  A  sleigh,  running  along  in  the  soft,  floury  powder 
at  the  sides.  1888  POWLES  tr.  A't\A-'s  Mtnir  Maniif.  App. 
§  4.  283  Steam  the  peeled  potatoes  until  they  become  quite 
floury  ('  mealy '). 

Flouse,  floush  (fluus,  fluuf),  v.  dial.    [? ono- 
matopoeic; cf.  FLUSH  r.al 
1.  To  splash,  trans,  ami  iiitr. 
1567  MAFLKY  Gr.  forest  n  I  haue  secne  it . .  when  as  this 
kmde  of  Mettatl  being  molten  in  the  pit,  and  but  a  sponefull 
of  water  being  cast  into,  it  hath  floushed  and  leapt  vpto  the 
top  of  the  house.     1838  HOLLOWAY  Diet,  1'nniiiic.,  l-'lomh, 
to  plash  and  beat  water  about  with  violence  as  boys  fre- 
uently do  when  bathing.      1885  N.  %  Q.  36  Sept.  Scr.  VI. 


quci 

XII.  .,y. 

2.  iiitr.  To  come  with  a  heavy  splash. 

1863  KINCSLEY  Water-bob.  95  Out  floushed  a  huge,  old 
brown  trout. 

3.  The  verb  stem  used  adverbially. 

1819  MOORE  Tom  Crib's  Mem.  led.  3)  13  Old  Georgy 
went  floush,  and  his  backers  look'd  shy. 

Hence  Plou-sing ///.  a. 

1880  JKPPERIES  Gr.  Feme  /•'.  64  The  (lousing  splash  of 
thc  mill-race. 

Flout  (llaut),i(5.1  Also6-7  floute.  [f.  F'LOUTZ).] 

1.  A  mocking  speech  or  action;  a  piece  of 
mockery,  jeer,  scon. 

1570  in  LEVINS  Manif.  228.  1571-5  GASCOIGNK  Dan 
hartholonieiu  Lenuoye  iv,  Remember  that  our  sect  Is  sure 
to  bee  with  Homes  alwayes  infect.  1678  BUTLER  Hud. 
in.  Heroic  Ep.  356  She  . .  read  it  out,  With  many  a  smile, 
and  tearing  Flout.  1718  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  Prcf.  14  The 
r  louts  and  indifferent  Reception  I  have  met  with.  1837 
W.  IRVING  Caft.  Konncville  III.  23  Blinking  like  an  owl  in 
daylight,  when  pestered  by  thc  flouts  and  pcckings  of  mis. 
chlcvous  birds.  1859  TENNVSON  Idylls,  Enid  1523  Who  put 
your  beauty  to  this  flout  and  scorn  By  dressing  it  in  rags. 

t  2.  An  object  of  flouting  or  mockery.  Obs. 

1708  tr.  Boileaiis  I.utrin  52  Howlet  will  be  the  Word,  a 
standing  Jest,  Thc  Flout  of  Boys,  and  Mirth  of  Every  Feast. 

t  Flout,  sb.~  Obs.  rare.     A  truss  (of  straw.) 

15  . .  A'rne  f,  Hermyt  331  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  25  Be 
syde  my  bed  thou  must  goo  And  take  up  a  floute  of  strowe 
All  softly  as  thou  may.  1847  in  HALLIWELL. 

t  Flout,  sb:*  Obs.  [?repr.  OE.  *JMwct,  f. 
Jlikvan  to  FLOW.]  A  watercourse. 

14...  in  MS.  Canto*,  ff.  v.  48  f.  106  (Halliw.)  And  at 
a  window  cast  him  owt,  Rijt  into  Temse  flowt.  1583  In- 
tHUttumin  Lincolnsk.  (N.I,  One  sewer  in  Scoltcrings  at 
the  ould  flout  shall  be  sufficiently  diked. 

Flout  (flout),  v.  Also  6  floute,  6-7  flowte. 
[First  recorded  in  l6th  c. ;  possibly  special  use 
(preserved  in  some  dialect)  of  Jloutc,  ME.  form 
of  PLOTS  v.  to  play  on  the  flute.  Cf.  a  similar 
development  of  sense  in  Du.  fluiten  to  plav  the 
flute,  to  mock,  deride.] 

1.  trans.  To  mock,  jeer,  insult ;  to  express  con- 
tempt for,  either  in  word  or  action.    Also  to  flout 
(a  person)  out  (/(something). 

i«i  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Ulof.  (Arb.)  26  In  moste  spite- 
full  maner  mockynge.  .and  flowtinge  them.  1605  SHAKS. 
Skfe  t'fcU'HEVw  '  N?rweyjn  Banners  flowt  the 

will    I    flout  her  pOVBfty.     Itoff   BF.'  HAU.   Contnffl. 
rl'  Vc-         cannot  they  all  flout  Noah  out  of  his  faith 
1717  DK  r  OE  Syst.  Magic  11.  iv.  324  So  the  man  was  flouted 
on  all  hands.    1805  SCOTT  Last  Mlnslr.  n.  4  The  gay  beams 
of  lightsome  day  Gild,  but  to  flout,  thc  ruins  gray.    184^ 
DICKENS .OldC.  Shop  xxxii,  Thc  genuine  and  only  JarleV 
. .  flouted  by  beadles.    1873  DIXON  T-.VO  Querns  I.  n.  ii.  80 
One  town  grew  jealous  of  another.  .Granada  flouted  Loga. 
1  o  quote  or  recite  with  sarcastic  purpose. 

159?  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  i.  i.  290  Ere  you  flout  old  ends 
ilny  turther,  examine  your  conscience. 

2.  tntr.  To  behave  with  disdain  or  contumely,  to 
mock,  jeer,  scoff;  to  express  contempt  either  by 
action  or  speech.     Also  dial,  to  scold.     Const. 
<!t;  whence  in  indirect  passive. 

>575  R.  B.  A  f  pins  f,  V.  B  j  b  What  drake  nosed  driucll 

=gm  you  to  floute.     1641  Vina.  Smectymnnm  jilt  never 

^ame  :    toour  thoughts,  .to  flout,  inso bold  a  manner.     1678 

.RCLAY  Apol.  Quakers  ii.  §  i.  19  Some  are  apt  to  flout  at 

It  as  rlc  Irtll.M.w          vxWt    -I   A-i     r~     At     r»      I*       r 

1716  .-Irfr.  Copt.  K.  Boyle  166  But  I  have 
tune  not  to  be  flouted  at.  1844  BKOWNING 
'«  i.  vi,  Ah,  you  may  flout  and  turn  up 


FLOW. 

your  faces.     1876  I!I.SANI  Nt  Rn  i:  ('.old.  Kuttcrjly\\,  'rj1(; 
women  pointed  and  flouted  at  her. 
118.  1  erroneous   use    (or   1  another  word}.     To 
ruffle  (a  bird's  feathers). 

1875  MAYNK  KKIIMII  Chatut.  Jrnl.  7  Aug. 500  Not  enough 
breeze.,  to  flout  thc  long  feathers  in  the  tail  of  the.,  bird. 
Hence  Flou-ted  ppl.  a. 

1855  SISI.I.E-IIIN  .'Knfid  vn.  602  Go  now,  to  thankless 
jeopardy  Expose  thee,  flouted  [wight]. 

t  Flou'tage.  Obs.  [f.  FlXWTV.-f-AOX.]  The 
habit  or  practice  of  flouting ;  mockery,  jeers. 

1599  1!.  JONSON  Kv.  Man  out  of  Hum.  Dram.  Pers., 
Puntarvolo.  •.»  pal|iably  affected  to  his  ownc  praise,  that 
Iforwant  of  flatterers  i  he  commends  himselfe  to  the  floutagc 
of  his  owne  family. 

Flouter  (lluu-taj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EB  '.]  One 
who  flouts  or  mocks. 

1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  35  You.. shew 
yourselfc  a  flatterer  and  a  flouter.    1611  BURTON^«,I/.  l\lel. 
Democr.  to  Rdr.  64  Democritus  that  common  flowter  of 
folly.     I7«  in  JoMlfsoN.     1869  BLACK  MORE  LornaD.  xxvi, 
1  erhaps  she  had  cast  me  away  altogether  as  a  flouter. 
Flouting  (fluu-tin),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -INO  '.] 
1.  Thc  action  of  the  vb.  FLOUT  ;  an  instance  of 
this. 

'574  WHlToirr  Def.  Annsw.  u.  i.  f  6.91  What  gybing 
and  flouting  would  there  be.  i6ai  MOLLE  Camerar.  Liv. 
f-,'ir:.^  •„""•. 3^  A  desperate  imptidcncie,  seconded  with 

h  <)l>l    1C  flnllllllL's.  Wftn  tf.l-ri)il» /l»oniirli,!,m^   r....  1       -A 13  ... 
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bloodie  floutings,  with  terrible despightings,[etc.J.  1691  RAY 
Creation  n.  (17041  453  Flouting,  and  'launting,  are  to  be 
censured  as  vicious  Abuses  of  Speech.  1884  Rath  Herald 
25  Oct.  3/1  The  second  flouting  of  the  popular  will. 
2.  Comb,  fflouting-stook  (a)  a  butt  for  flouting, 
an  object  of  mockery ;  (t)  .  FLOUT  sl>.  (perh.  the 
use  is  a  blunder  ascribed  to  the  Welsh  speaker). 

1591  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  309 
Lesse  pcraduenture..thou  be  ..  made  a  notable  flowlini; 
stocke.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  v.  83  You  are  wise,  and 
full  of  gibes,  and  vlouting-stocks.  1817  W.  GODWIN  Mandc- 
ville  I.  263,  I  was  . .  a  flouting-stock  and  a  make-game  . . 
created  for  no  other  end  than  to  be  the  scoff  of  my  fellows. 
Flouting  ( flau-tin),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INI;  -'.  ] 
That  flouts. 

1581  PETTIE  Guauo's  Civ.  Conv.  I.  (1586) sob,  Insinuating 
therby  in  flouting  manner,  that  he  might  be  his  Fathers 
bastard  sonnc.  1597  FENTON  Let.  13  Slay  in  Harington 
Nugat  Ant.  (1779)  II.  233  She  would,  .out  with  all  such  un- 
gracious flouting  wenches.  1614  N.  HRF.TON  /  would  f,  yet 
cxxv,  I  hen  sure  should  I . .  Be  followed  with  many  a  flowling- 
lacke.  i?«7  DE  FOE  Hitt.  Afpar.  xiii.  329  A  flouting 
atheistic  man  of  wit.  1870  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Nov.  12  Less 
of . .  flouting  ferocity  than  is  usual  in  the  epic  tales  of  the 
Scandinavians. 

Hence  Floutingly  adv.  in  a  flouting  manner. 
1580  HOLLYBANU  Trias,  f'r.  Tang.,  Par  gaudisserii,  in 
lest,  or  floutingly.  1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  55 
They  floutingly  put  upon  his  head  a  wreath  of  thornes 
1858  CARLYLE  1-redk.  Gt.  (1865)  I.  HI.  xiv.  228  'Goody 
Palsgrave  ',  as  her  Mother  floutingly  called  her. 

Flow  («>),  sl-.i  [f.  FLOW  t;.] 
1.  The  action  or  fact  of  flowing ;  movement  in 
a  current  or  stream  ;  an  instance  or  mode  of  this. 
Orig.  said  of  liquids,  but  extended  in  modern  use 
to  all  fluids,  as  air,  electricity,  etc.  f  Phrase :  To 
set  (the  eyes)  at  flow :  to  (cause  to)  weep.  Also 
'The  course  or  direction  of  running  waters'  (Ad- 
miral Smyth). 

«"45opr.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  43  The!  xul  not  drede  the 
flodys  fflowe.  1607  SHAKS.  Timoii  n.  ii.  172  I  haue..  set 
mine  eyes  at  flow.  1613  -  Hen.  VIII  \.  \.  152  This  top 
proud  fellow,  Whom  from  thc  flow  of  gall  I  name  not.  1817 
SHELLEY  Rn.  /slain  xli.  xxxvii.  s  In  the  flow  Of  sudden 
tears.  1856  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  290  A  gentle  sound  . 
like  the  flow  of  a  brook.  1860  TYNDALL  Che.  11.  xxv.  362 
Ihe  gentle  flow  of  a  current  of  air.  1885  WATSON  &  BUR- 
BURY  Math.  Th.  Electr.  f,  Magn.  I.  208  A  flow  of  positive 
electricity  in  the  one  direction  along  the  wire. 
b.  Physics. 

Line  of  flow  in  Hydrodynamics,  an  imaginary  curve  so 
drawn  within  a  liquid  at  any  instant  that  at  each  point  of 
the  curve  the  instantaneous  velocity  of  the  liquid  is  along 
the  tangent.  In  general  a  line  of  flow  is  not  the  path  of 
a  particle,  but  varies  with  the  time.  But  when  thc  motion 
is  steady,  i.  e.  not  a  function  of  the  time,  the  lines  of  flow 
are  fixed,  and  are  paths  of  particles,  being  then  called 
stream-lines.  Tube  o/Jlow  in  Electricity ^and  Hydrodyna- 
mics, an  imaginary  tube  bounded  by  surfaces  across  which 
there  is  no  flow. 

1881  MAXWELL  Electr.  *  Magu.  I.  378  Tube  of  Flow. 
i88a  MINCHIN  Unipl.  Kineuint.  150  We  can  in  this  way 
map  out  the  whole  region  by  drawing  lines  of  flow. 

O.  The  quantity  that  flows,  volume  of  fluid.  In 
Hydrodynamics,  the  volume  of  fluid  which  flows 
through  a  tube  of  any  given  section  in  a  unit  of 
time. 

1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  378  Blood,  which  came  out,  with 
a  jet,  nearly  equal  to  the  flow  of  urine.  1851  CARPENTER 
Man.  Pkys.  (ed.  2)  218  The  flow  of  blood  into  them  [Mus- 
cles]  increases  with  the  use  that  is  made  of  them.  1877 
W.  H.  BESANT  Hydromech.  (ed.  3)  238  The  line-integral 
of  the  tangential  velocity  along  any  line,  lying  entirely 
within  the  fluid,  is  called  the  flow  along  that  line. 

d.  concr.  That  which  flows;  flowing  water.  Also, 
a  mass  of  matter  that  moves  or  has  moved  in  a 
stream. 

'*<»  CAMPBELL  Hohenlinden  i,  Dark  as  winter  was  the 
flow  Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of 
flan*  i.  i,  The  sunshine  dances  in  its  joy  O'er  the  still  flow 
of  this  majestic  river.  x833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  240  Re- 
iterated flows  of  lava.  1880  Miss  HIRU  Japan  II.  152  The 
nows  from  the  flank  and  summit  craters  of  Mauna  Loa. 
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2.  Ofrlr-  ?i,  outlines,  etc. :  The  manner  of  flowing. 

1840  ->//.  Kitd%€  xxxi,  No  dress  but  In 

such  a  How  a  .  th:iT  1851  KI;SKIN  Stones  yen.  (1874;  I. 
App.  vyj  In  th-  J(,lij  ,  of  the  drapery  , .  is  a  flow  like  thru  of 
waves. 

3.  tran^f.  andj^f.  Any  continuous  movement  if-- 
sembling  the  even  (low  of  a,  river  and  connoting  a 
copious  supply ;  an  outpouring  or  stream ;  esp.  of 
speech. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang,  T.  in.  201  Without  any 
flow  of  words  to  greatcn  it.  1753  POPE  Hor,  Sat.  11,  i.  128 
The  Feast  of  Re;iv,n  and  the  Flow  of  Soul.  1775  PRATT 
LH>rral  (>/>in.  (1783)  I.  3  It  is  ..  hard  to  stop  the  pen, 
when  the  ideas  are  on  the  flow.  1782  T.  A.  MASS  in  f*ett. 
Lit.  Men  'Camden)  420  The  rupture  with  France  . .  has 
thrown  . .  a  flow  of  Commerce  into  this  Country.  1790 
Cowt'EH  On  my  Mother's  rictnre  65  Thy  constant  flow 
of  love,  that  knew  no  fall.  1796  JAXE  AUSTIN  Pride  fy  I'reJ. 
xxxi,  They  conversed  with  to  much  spirit  and  flow  a*  to 
draw  the  attention  of  Lady  Catherine.  1811  CHALMERS  /..  /. 
in  Life  (1851;  I.  296  We  have  had  a  flow  of  forenoon  callers. 
183*  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hill  fy  Valley  iv.  50  This  vast  flow 
of  capital  towards  one  point.  1873  HLACK  Pr.  Thnle  (1874* 
22  This  flow  of  talk.  1891  Pali  Mall  G.  18  Nov.  2/1  The 
cross  flows  of  traffic. 

4.  The  incoming  or  rise  of  the  tide.    Opposed  to 
ebb ;  often  in  phrase  ebb  and  flow ;  see  EBB  sb.^ 

1583  GREENE  Mamillia  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  30  The  greatest 
flowe  hath  the  soonest  cbbe.  1597  DANIEL  Cn>.  Wars  Wks. 
(1717)  II.  41  The  Ocean  all  at  Discord  with  his  Bounds, 
Reiterates  his  strange  untimely  Flows.  1618  BOLTON  I'lorns 
ii.  viti.  (1636)  118  A  ..  sea  having  many  ebbes  &  flowes. 
1794  licxNs  Song, ' Let  not  ivovian'  iii,  Ocean's  ebb,  and 
ocean's  flow.  1812  SOUTHFY  Omniana  I.  13^  The  flow 
drove  him  upon  shore.  1886  RUSKIN  Prattenta  I.  vi.  177 
The  Thames  tide,  with  Us  tossing  wherries  at  the  flow,  and 
stranded  barges  at  ebb. 

fis-  i$9$  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV^  i.  ii.  43.  16*7-77  FEI.THAM 
Resolves  i.  xi.  16  We  know  not  in  the  flows  of  our  contented- 
ness,  what  we  ourselves  are,  1758  S.  HAYWARD  Strm.  Introd. 
9  The  flows  of  affliction.  1865  FARRAR  Chapters  on  Lang. 
270  Great  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  tide  of  Jewish  thought. 
1870  [see  EBB  sb.  2.J 

6.  t a-  A  deluge,  flood  (obs.\  b.  An  overflow- 
ing ;  applied  esp.  to  the  periodical  overflow  of  the 
Nile,  or  similar  phenomena. 

a  1450  Or/.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  345, 1  am  Abraham . .  That 
reyned  after  Noes  flowe.  1571  CAMPION  Hist.  frel.  11.  x. 
(1633)  138  A  flowe  will  shake  your  building.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.  4-  Cl.  it.  vii.  20  They  take  the  flow  o'  th'  Nyle  By 
certain  scales  i'  th'  Pyramid.  17*5  POPE  Odytt.  iv.  100 
Regions  fatten 'd  with  the  flows  of  Nile,  1851  EARP  Gold 
CoT.  Australia  48  The  natives  look  to  this  periodical  flow 
with  as  much  anxiety  as  the  Egyptians  to  that  of  the  Nile. 

6.  Flow  of  spirits :  a.  in  early  use,  a  sudden 
access  of  cheerfulness  or  exhilaration ;  b.  now 
chiefly  (cf.  sense  3)  a  habitual  state  of  spontaneous 
cheerfulness. 

1715-6  POPE  Let.  to  BlffitntVfV*.  1824  VIII.  359  As  an 
unblemished  conscience  and  inflexible  resolution  are  above 
an  accidental  flow  of  spirits,  or  a  sudden  tide  of  blood.  : 
SHERIDAN  Duenna  n.  »,  My  joy.  .has  given  me  such  a 


an  accidental  flow  of  spirits,  or  a  sudden  tide  of  blood.  1775 
SHERIDAN  Duenna  n.  ii,  My  joy.  .has  given  me  such  a  flow 
of  spirits.  18. .  SCOTT  £tf&,  No  creature  can  1*  entitled  to 


reckon  upon  such  a  flow  of  spirits  and  regular  continuation 
of  good  health.  1834  West  Ind.  Sketch-Ik,  i.  252  A  remark- 
able flow  of  animal  spirits  and  activity. 

7.  Porcelain  Manufacture.  A  flux  for  causing  the 
colours  to  'flow*  or  blend  in  firing. 

1878  JEWITT  Ceramic  Art  II.  viii.  380  Thi»  effect  was 
afterwards  imitated,  .by  means  of  what  is  technically  called 
a  'flow'—  that  ist  by  introducing  a  little  volatilising  salt  in 
the  saggar  in  which  the  ware  is  placed  and  fired. 

t  8.  A  flowing  or  full-bottomed  wig.  Obs. 

'755  Cannaiatur  No.  77  F  5  Young  counselors  .  .  in  a 
smart  tye  between  a  bob  and  a  flow,  contrived  to  cover  a 
toupee.  1756  IHii.  No.  no  F  2  In  Queen  Anne's  reign,  .the 
nobility,  .wore  large  flaxen  flows  ofthirty  guineas  price. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  flow-dike,  an  open 
channel  to  carry  off  surface  water  ;  flow-function 
=  velocity-function  ;  flow  (-ojjT)  -gate  (Metallurgy), 
an  opening  through  which  the  molten  metal  is  run 
out  of  the  mould  ;  flow-line  =  line  of  flow  (sense 
i  b)  ;  flow-meadow,  one  that  may  be  flooded  at 
will. 

1811  SOUTER  Agric.  Sum.  Banff.  Afif.  31  To  construct 
*flow  dikes.  1882  MIMCHIM  Uttifl.  Kineinat.  176  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  determine  a  velocity-potential  function  (or  a  *flow- 
functioni  of  the  form  (etc.)?  1881  WVI.IE  IroH  Foiituiin^ 
64  A  violent  bubbling  takes  place  in  the  "flow-gates.  1889 
Pract.  Iron  Fourutingiv.  57  In  moulds  of  considerable  area, 
risers  or  flow  offgatesare  employed.  1882  MINCHIN  Unipt. 
Kinemat.  248  The  "flow-lines  will  then  be  lines  of  electro- 
static induction  in  the  surrounding  dielectric.  1834  Brit. 
Hnsb.  I.  528  *Flow-meadows  [called  also  flowing-meadows). 


(\<x\.Jl6i}  of  same  meaning,  related  \ajl6a  FLOW  v.] 
1.  'A  watery  moss,  a  morass'  (Jam.). 
16.  .  in  Symson  Descr.  Galloway  (18231  App.  iv.  140  Moss 
Raploch,  a  great  flow  on  the  other  side  of  Die.  1773 
WALKER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXH.  124  The  Solway  flow 
contains  1300  acres  of  very  deep  and  tender  moss.  1835 
'S.  OLIVER'  Rambles  h'ortkutnb.  164  Dreading  every 
instant  that  he  will  sink  over  head  into  the  flow.  1852 
"Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIII.  n.  200  Dangerous  'flowes',  or 
shaking  bogs.  1895  CROCKETT  Moss-hags  xxxiii.  Bog-wood 
dug  from  the  flowes. 

b.  (See  quots.) 

1808-80  JAMIKSON  s.v.,  The  term  Jlow  is  applied  to  a  low- 
lying  piece  of  watery  land  rough  and  benty,  which  has  not 
been  broken  up.  1886  LBBOL-R  Geol.  Northvmb.  *,  Durh.  1  1 
That  part  of  it  which  thus  dips  away  from  the  bog  proper  is 
aptly  called  the  'flow  '  of  the  bog. 
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2.  A  quicksand. 

1818  Sf  or  i  r.r.  Lamm,  xvii,  He  shall  stable  hi',  steed  in 
the  Kelpie's  flow.  1882  STIAI.NSON  Ne-.u  A  rat>.  ,\ts.  (1884) 
210  The  wind  was  driving  ihc  hat  shorewanl,  .ind  1  ran 
round  the  border  of  the  floe. 

3.  attrili. 


1831  LOUUON  Agric.  (ed.  2)  1243  *  Flow-bog  or  flow  moss, 
a  peat  bog,  the  surface  of  which  is  liable  to  rise  and  fall  with 
every  increase  or  diminution  of  water.     £1565  I.I 
ottic)  Cftron.  Scot.  (1728)  130  He..  ran  his  Ho 


ith 
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)  130  He..  ran  his  Horse  into 

a    Flow-Moss.     1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxviii,  '  There  wasna 
mucklc  flowmoss  in  the  .shaw.' 


<?«),  sb.x  Sc.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  perh. 
f.  root  of  FLAW  sb.  or  FLY  v.1]  'A  jot,  a  particle, 
a  small  portion  of  any  thing'  (Jam.). 

1804  TARRAS  Poems  45  Wha  on  life's  dainties  nicely 
chow  Yet  left  yir  bard  wi'  fient  a  flowe.  1827  TENNANT 
Papistry  Storni'd  6y  Powther'd  gay  Wi'  flows  o'  flour. 
1840  WEBSTER  in  WnistlcKiikicdx.  Songs)  Ser.  n.  (1800)  I. 
220  Tak  hame  a  wee  flow  to  your  wife  To  help  to  be  brose 
to  your  supper. 

PlOW  (ftV"),  v.  Pa.t.  and  pa.  pple.  flowed 
(fiV"d)..  Forms:  In/in.  I  flowan,  3  flohen,  3-5 
flowen,  (sflouwen),  Orm.  flowenn,  south,  vlow- 
en,  4  flo;e,  flowyn,  5-7  flowe,  5-  flow.  Pa.  t. 
i  flSow,  //.  fleowon,  3  fleaw,  flew,  south,  vleau ; 
weak  forms :  3  fl£owede,  Orm.  flowedd,  4  flowed, 
flowede,  6  flowd,  6-  flowed,  fa. pple.  \  fl6wen, 
4-7  flowen,  7-8  flown  ;  6-  flowed.  [OE.Jldwan, 
a  redupl. str.  vb.  occurringas  such  only  in  Eng.  From 
the  same  root  *JlS-sae  thewk.vbs.ON.ji?Az  to  flood, 
Du.  vloeijcn  ( =  LG.  fiojen)  to  flow,  and  the  Com. 
Tent.  *Jld$u-s  FLOOD  sb.  The  wk.  pa.  t.  and  pa. 
pple.  appear  in  early  ME. ;  the  original  str.  pa.  t. 
appears  not  to  have  survived  into  the  I4th  c.,  but 
the  str.  pa.  pple.,  though  rare  after  151)1  c.,  occurs 
down  to  the  l8th  c.  (and  still  later  as  an  archaism 
or  a  blunder,  esp.  in  the  compound  overflown). 

The  Tent.  *J!i-- — pre-Teut.  *pli-  in  Gr.  *AU«I><,  to  swim, 
flout,  irAdrroc  floating,  navigable,  L.  plorare  to  weep.  Ac- 
cording to  some  scholars  this is  an  ablaut-variant  of'flt- 


flotf,  fin-  (Teut.  yleii-,  flan-,  Jlu-),  whence  Skr.  flu  to 
swim,  bathe,  Gr.  irAlci?  to  sail,  irAi/i-m/  to  wash,  L.  flail  it 
rains,  OHG.  Jlewen,  Jlawen  (MHG.  vlSivwen,  vixen)  to 
rinse,  ON.  Jlaitmr  stream. 

The  sense-development  of  the  vb.  in  Eng.  shows  traces  of 
influence  from  the  like-sounding  but  etymologic-ally  un- 
connected Is.JIulre,  of  which  it  is  the  usual  translation.) 
I.  To  glide  along  as  a  stream. 

1.  intr.  Of  fluids,  a  stream,  etc. :  To  move  on 
a  gently  inclined  surface  with  a  continual  change 
of  place  among  the  particles  or  parts;  to  move 
along  in  a  current ;  to  stream,  run ;  to  spread  over 
(a  surface).  Also  with  along,  down,  on,  out. 

a  looo  Sal.  4-  Sat.  321  (Gr.t  Siooan  flowan  mot  y5  ofer  eal 
lond.  c  1*00  ORMIM  14567  &  ta  wass  waterr  wid  &  sid  All 
oferr  erbe  flowedd.  a  1250  Oui  $  Night.  918  An  ydel  wel, 
That . .  flohb  on  idel  thar  a-dune.  c  1323  Body  ff  Soal  in 
Maf't  Poems  (Camden)  347  The  thndde  day  shal  flowe 
a  flod  that  al  this  world  shal  hylen.  a\VM-y>  Alexander 
2053  For  bale  to  Blissh  on  blod  J>at  on  be  bent  flowes.  1554 
in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xxiv.  67  Yf  the  water  in 
Egypt  called  Nilus  dyd  not  accustomably  flow  over  Egypt. 
1667  MII.TGX  /'.  L.  i.  it  Siloa's  Brook  that  flow'd  Fast  by 
the  Oracle  of  God.  1704  POPE  Winter^  Thames  heard  the 
numbers  as  he  flow'd  along.  1793  BURKS  Song,  Wandering 
Willie  ii,  O  still  flow  between  us,  thou  wide  roaring  main. 
1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Chem.  Technol.  I.  363  The 
acid . .  is  allowed  to  flow  consecutively  into  the  lower  vessels. 
1859  GfLLicK  &  TIMBS  Paint,  204  To  admit  of  being 
discharged  freely  from  the  brush  without  flowing  or  spreading 
on  the  canvas. 

b.  Opposed  to  'stand'.     See  FLOWING///,  a. 
1607  DRYDEJC  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  37  With  Osier  Floats  the 

standing  Water  strow ;  Of  massy  Stones  make  Bridges,  if  it 
flow. 

c.  Of  the  blood  or  other  animal  fluids :  To  pass 
along  the  vessels  of  the  body ;  to  circulate. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meat,  /or  M.  i.  iii.  52  Lord  Angelo  . .  scarce 
confesses  That  his  blood  flowes.  1666  DRVDEM  Ann.  Mirao. 
ii,  Trade,  which  like  blood  should  circularly  flow,  Stopped  in 
their  channels.  1786  BURNS  Song,  My  Highland  Lassie  O 
iii.  While  my  crimson  currents  flow,  I'll  love  my  Highland 
lassie.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  vn.  xxi.  5  Our  pulses 
[would]  calmly  flow  and  beat  In  response  while  we  slept. 
1845  Btipo  Dis.  Liver  276  Gall-stones  are  formed  in 
numbers  in  the  gall-bladder,  only  when  the  bile  can  flow 
into  it  through  the  cystic  duct. 

d.  With  advbs.  To  flow  over— to  overflow. 

1526  TINOALE  2  Cor.  viii.  2  And  howe  that  their  povertie, 
though  yt  be  depe,  yet  hath  folowed  [tic]  over.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.  f  Cl.  v.  ii.  24  My  Lord  Who  is  so  full  of  Grace,  that 
it  flowes  ouer  On  all  that  neede. 

e.  quasi-trans.    Of  a   river:    To   carry  down 
(water)  in  its  current. 

1885  Century  Mag.  Sept.  747  It  [a  river]  was  flowing 
muddy  water  at  the  time. 

f2.  To  become  liquid;  to  stream  doivn,  melt; 
lit.  va&fig.  OPS. 

c  825  /  'ctf.  Psalter  Ixvii[i  J.  3  Swe  floweS  wex  from  onsiene 
fyres.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  no  His  moderes  wop  &  be  oores 
.Maries,  bzt  fleoweden  &  melten  al  of  teares.  1381  WYCLII 
fia.  Ixiv.  i  Fro  thi  face  hillis  shulden  flowe  doun.  1477 
NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  w  For  nothinge  maie 
be  more  contrary  nowe  Than  to  be  nxt  and  unperfectly 
flowe.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  iv.  (1651)  103  This  Oil  of 
Tartar  must  bee  made  of  salt  of  Tartar  after  it  hath  flowed 
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in  the  fire.  1737  POPE  Hor.  Efitt.  n.  i.  148  Yielding  Metal 
flow'd  to  human  form. 

t  b.  Jig   To  be  unsteady,  waver.    Ol>s. 
1434  MISYN  Mt'nding  Life  112  Se  bat  bou  flow  nott  with 
\ayii  bo^htis.     1500-30  DL'NBAR  Poems  vi.  47  My  hert  that 
neuir  wes  *.ic[kjir.  .That  never  mair  wald  flow  nor  flickir. 

c.  Ceram,  To   work   or   blend    freely :    said  of 
a  glaze.  (Cent.  Did.'} 

d.  Of  a  metal :  To  change  its  form  under  impact 
or  tensile  or  compressive  strain.     Cf.  quot.  1888 
s.v.  FLOWING///,  a.  i. 

3.  a.  Of  persons:  To  come  or  go  'in  a  stream 
or  streams.      Also  with  in,  together. 

1381  WYCLIP  Jer.  xxxi.  12  Thei  shul  . .  togidere  flowen  to 
the  goodus  of  the  Lord  (1388  and  Ihei  schulen  flowe  togidere 
to  the  goodis  of  the  Lord).  1611  BIBLE  Jer.  Ii.  44  The 
nations  shall  not  flow  together  any  more  vnto  him.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  II.  x.  (1614!  160  Thence  they  [leweO 
flowed  into  other  parts.  1741  POPE  Dune.  iv.  275  In  flow'd 
at  once  a  gay  embroider'd  race.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam 
v.  xli.  2  To  hear  the  restless  multitudes.  .Around  the  base 
of  that  great  Altar  flow.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  166 
Men  flowed  in  so  plentifully  that  fete.]. 

b.  Of  things  material  and  immaterial :  To  move, 
pass  as  a  stream.  Also  with  away,  down,  in, 
together. 

138*  WYCLIP  Ecclni.  Ii.  9  For  the  deth  flowende  doun 
T  louly  precede.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  lien.  VI,  137  Thus 
the  victory  flowed  some  tyme  on  the  one  pane,  and 
sometyme  on  the  other.  1560  BIBLE  tGenev.)  Job  xx.  28 
The  increase  of  his  house  shall  go  away ;  it  shall  flow  away 
in  the  day  of  his  wrath.  1007  HIERON  Whs.  I.  435  The 
euils  of  the  precedent  ages  are  flowne  together  into  this. 
1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxix.  173  The  Treasure  of  the 
Common-wealth,  flowing  out  of  its  due  course.  1717  POPE 
Elegy  Unfort.  Lady  25  As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 
1780  COXP.  Rnss.  Disc.  188  The  final  success  which  flowed 
in  upon  him.  1816  SHELLEY  A  taster  533  As  fast  years  flow 
away.  1833  HT.  MARTINKAU  Berkeley  the  Hanker  i.  vii.  141 
Gold  flowed  in.  1878  JEWITT  Ceramic^  Art  II.  viii.  350 
Orders  for  the  new  kino:  of  ware  flowed  in  upon  him. 

4.  Of  composition  or  speech;   in  early  use  of 
a  speaker  or  writer :  To  glide  along  smoothly,  like 
a  river. 

1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poetic  (Arb.)  59  The  first  lyne  flowis  weil, 
and  the  vther  nathing  at  all.  1643  DEN-HAM  Cooper's  II.  189 
Could  I  flow  like  thee  (Thames),  and  make  thy  streame  My 
great  example.  1737  POPE  Hor.  Kfist.  n.  i.  266  Wit  grew 
polite,  and  Numbers  learn'd  to  flow.  1859  KINCSI.EY  Mite. 
(1860)  I.  227  The  most  unmetrical.  .passages  flow  with 
a  grace,  a  lightness  [etc.].  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralf.  Skirl. 
III.  252  Conversation  flowed  freely. 

5.  Of  a  garment,  hair,  etc.:    To  'stream';    to 
hang  loose  and  waving ;  to  lie  in  undulating  curves. 
Also  t  of  a  person  :   To  flow  with  (hair). 

1606  B.  JONSON  llymemn  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  558  From  the  top 
of  which  [coronet]  flow'd  a  transparent  veile.  1608  — 
Masque  Beauty  Splendour  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  549/1  Her  bright 
hayre  loose  flowing.  1648  HERRICK  rfesfer.  29  A  Cufle 
neglectful!,  and  thereby  Ribbands  to  flow  confusedly.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  241  Over  his  lucid  Armes  A  militarie 
Vest  of  purple  flowd.  1697  HRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  146 
Grim  Saturn  . .  flow'd  with  such  a  Mane.  1711  CONCREVE 
Ovid's  Art  Love  ill.  376  Swell'd  with  the  wanton  wind, 
they  [her  coats]  loosely  flow,  ijt*  COWPER  Cilfin  xlvi, 
A  wig  that  flowed  behind.  1810  SCOTT  Latly  ofl*.  n.  xvi, 
Mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow  From  their  loud  chanters 
down,  a  1881  ROSSETTI  House  of  Li/e  vii,  Across  my 
breast  the  abandoned  hair  doth  flow. 

6.  Math.   To  increase  or  diminish  continuously 
by  infinitesimal  quantities:  to  'vary'  (in  the  New- 
tonian Calculus).    See  FLUENT. 


-    "8*8  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  304  To  obtain  the 
second  fluxion  it  will  suffice  to  make  x*~  *  flow. 

t7.  trans,  (causatively}.  a.  To  make  to  flow, 
set  flowing  in,  out.  b.  To  make  fluid.  Obs. 

1413  Pilgr.  Smtile  (Caxton  1483)  v.  i.  74  God  must  nedes 
contynuelly  flowen  oute  his  bounte.  1477  NORTON  Ord. 
Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  79  Liquors  helpeth  to  flux  and  to 
flowe  Manie  things.  1579  FULKK  Heskins1  Parl.  21  The 
Church  is.  .verie  wel  compared  vnto  the  sea,  which  floweth 
out  waues  from  euery  porch  or  entrie.  1635  BRATHWAIT 
Arcad.  Pr.  ii.  (1635)  175,  I  plenteously  flowed  in  my  after- 
noone's  potation. 

c.  In  Founding,  to  permit  (the  molten  metal)  to 
flow  through  the  mould  long  enough  to  carry  off 
all  air  and  foreign  matter,  in   order  to  insure  a 
casting  free  from  bubbles  and  similar  defects;  to 
run  through.  (Cent.  Diet.) 

d.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 

1883  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Sailor's  Lang.,  Finn,  to  let  go  the 
sheet  of  a  head-sail, 

II.  To  stream  forth,  issue  in  a  stream. 

8.  To  gush  out,  well  forth,  spring.  Also  with 
down,  forth,  out,  over. 

c»*s  1/esf.  Ptaller  lxxvii[ij.  20  ForSon  slo*  Stan  &  fleowun 
weter.  ciooo  Ags.  C,osf.  John  xiv.  34  Hncdlice  bar  fleow 
blod  ut  &  wzter.  c  1*50  Gen.  H  Ex.  3875  Do  flew  8or  water 
michil  and  strong.  01400-50  Alexander  1350  par  flowe 
out  of  fresh  Wynne  flodez  enowe.  1574  HYLL  Planting  77 
When  the  humour  thereof  is  somewhat  flowen.  1578  LYTE 
Dodoem  in.  xxi.  302  The  sappe,  when,  .first  flowen  out,  is 
white.  1591  SPENSER  Rtiitu  Time  651  Streams  of  blood 
foorth  flowed  on  the  grass,  c  17*4  SWIFT  Fontinella  4  End- 
less tears  flow  down  in  streams.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Ltct. 
hiflam.  251  The  blood  will  continue  to  flow  . .  till  the  ex- 
hausted animal  expires.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxix, 
His  tears  flowed  plentifully  and  bitterly. 
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b.  To  issue  or  proceed  from,  f  of,  out  of,  some- 
thing as  a  source. 

c  1200  ORMIN  4783  War  &  wjrrsenn  toe  anan  Vt  off  hiss  lie 
to  flowenn.  ^1240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  1/or/i.  211  pet  flod  |<et 
fleaw  of  bine  wunden.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Ssdrasi,  20  Dyd 
not  I  hew  y"  hardstone  &  caused  water  ynough  to  flowe 
thereout?  1609  J.  DA  VIES  Holy  Roode  (Grosart)  20/1  His 
Gore,  That  from  his  Blood-founts  . .  flow'd  before.  1824 
R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  62  Cold  water  is  now 
allowed  to  flow  from  the  reservoir. 

transf.  and  fig .  1382  WYCLIF  Song-  Sol.  iy.  16  Bio}  thur} 
my  gardyu,  and  ther  shut  flowe  swote  spices  of  it.  1545 
JOYE  Exp.  Dan.  Text  vii.  10  Longe  fyery  beames  lyke 
a  floude  of  fyer  flouwing  out  of  him.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav. 
ii.  75  This  City  was.  .the  great  Cisterne  of  Europe,  whence 
flowed  so  many  conduit  pipes  of  learning.  1682  BURNET 
Rights  Princes  ii.  40  Some  other  reason  that  flowed  not 
from  him.  1713  STEELE  Englishman  No.  TO.  66  His  _Be- 
haviour  does  not  flow  from  an  Hardness  in  his  Mind. 
1794  BURNS  A  Vision  vii,  Frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  306  This  rule  flows,  .from  the 
nature  of  a  remainder.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Comnnu.  II. 
xxxvii.  27  The  Authority  of  the  State  Constitutions  does 
not  flow  from  Congress. 

c.  Of  a  person  :  To  pour  out  one's  feelings. 
Also  with  out. 

1677  Government  Venice  Ep.  Ded.  3,  I  perceive  I  am 
flown  out  insensibly  in  your  praises.  1863  HAWTHORNE 
Our  Old  Home,  Recoil.  Giftfd  Woman  (1884)  91  The  in- 
terview lasted  above  an  hour,  during  which  she  flowed 
out  freely.  1864  TENNYSON  Arbiter's  F.  563  The  mother 
flow'd  in  shallower  acrimonies. 

f  d.  trans.  To  pour  forth  in  a  stream.     (Perh. 
reminiscent  of  the  trans,  use  in  14  below). 
1550  CRANMER  Def.  77  b,  The  stone  that  floweth  water. 

9.  Of  the  menstrual  discharge.     Said  also  of  the 
person. 

'754-64  [see  CATAMENIA].    1894  DUANE  Diet.  Med.,  Flow, 
to  menstruate  ;  especially  to  menstruate  profusely. 
III.  To  run  full ;  to  be  in  flood. 

10.  Of  the  sea,  a  tidal  river,  etc. :  To  rise  and 
advance ;  frequent  in  phrase  to  ebb  and  flow :  see 
EBB  v.  I.     To  flow  south,  tide  and  half  tide  (see 
quots.  1627  and  1721).    Cf.  FLOOD  sb.  I. 

£•1050  ByrhtfertKs  Handtoc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  327 
Seo  sae  symle  feower  prican  o55e  fif  lator  flowS.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  177  Eft  son  be  se  flouweS.  13  ..  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  B.  397  Bi  bat  >e  flod  to  her  fete  flojed  &  waxed. 
c  1450  LYDG.  Mia.  Poems  196  Watir  . .  Now  ebbithe, 
flowithe.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  441  Thys  yere  the 
Thamys  did  flowe  three  times  in  one  daye.  1624  HEYWOOD 
Gnnaik.  iy.  182  The  waters,  .were  flowed  eighteene  cubites 
above  their  woonted  compasse.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid. 
Y»g.  Seamen  17  It  flowes  quarter  floud.  1627  —  Seaman's 
Gram.  (1653)  47  It  flowes  Tide  and  halfe  Tide,  that  is,  it 
will  be  halfe  flood  by  the  shore,  before  it  begin  to  flow  in 
the  channell.  1691  SWIFT  Athenian  Soc.  Wks.  1755  IV.  i. 
229  When  the  deluge  first  began  to  fall,  That  mighty  ebb 
never  to  flow  again.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY,  It  Flows  South 
[Sea  Phrase]  it  is  high  Water  when  the  Sun  is  at  that  Point 
at  new  or  full  Moon.  1739  LABELYE  Short  Ace.  Piers 
Westm.  Bridge  34  Before  the  Tide  had  flown  or  risen  so 
high.  1816  BYRON  Prisoner  Chillon  vi,  The  massy  waters 
ebb  and  flow.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Gtol.  I.  304  In  the 
Thames,  .the  tide  requires  about  five  hours  to  flow  up.  1884 
PAE  Eustace  7  The  tide  was  flowing. 

J*ff>  J399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  in.  206  Vertue  wolde  fflowe 
whan  viciswere  ebbid.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.vii.  72  Doth 
it  [pride]  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  Sea  ?  1786  BURNS  Ded. 
to  G.  Hamilton  in  When  ebbing  life  nae  mair  shall  flow. 
1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  v.  Ii.  2  The  throngs  which  ever 
ebbed  and  flowed.  1820  Sporting  Mag.  VII.  25  The  tide  of 
success  that  flowed  to  Vauxhall. 

•)•  11.  To  rise  to  a  great  height  and  overflow.  In 
Jig.  phrases,  To  flow  above  the  banks,  to  fl<nu  past 
shore :  to  overflow.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XIX.  cxli.  (1495)  945  The 
ryuer  Nylus  was  flowen  and  arysen.  a  1625  BEAUM.  &  FL. 
False  One  HI.  iv,  Let  Nylus  flow,  And  perpetuall  plenty 
show. 

fig-  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  it.  ii.  36  In  wine  and  meats  she 
flowd  aboue  the  bancke.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  \:  ii.  41  You 
flow  to  great  distraction.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  in.  335 
Grave  Nestor,  .flows  Past  shore  in  all  experience. 

b.  The  obs.  pa.pple.y?0ro«,  orig.  used  of  a  stream 
with  the  sense  'swollen',  'in  flood'  (see  quot. 
"a10);  was  used_^f.  in  I7th  c.  of  persons,  and 
survives  in  allusions  to  Milton's  phrase.  (It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  etymological  sense  was  re- 
membered in  the  I7th  c.)  Cf.  HIGHFLOWN. 

CISIO  Sir  R.  Gnilforits  Pilgrimage  (Camden)  31  Cedron 
..in  wynter.  .is  meruaylously  flowen  with  rage  of  water  y' 
commyth  with  grete  vyolence  thrugh  the  vale  of  Josophat. 
a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  250  Being  somewhat  high 

fn°«hn,1,W"£  Wmnr  '«7,M"-T°N  P-  L.  l.  501  Then  wander 
orth  the  Sons  Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 
1725  ^OPE  Odyss.  i.  292  Unseemly  flown  with  insolence  and 
wine..  1879  BUTCHER  &  LANG  Odyss.  8  In  such  wise,  flown 
with  insolence,  do  they  seem  to  me  to  revel 

J  •  ,°/  the  eyes :  To  become  overfull,  to  fill 
of,  with  (tears,  etc.).  Obs. 


~  'I'k  T     j  . 

:  P  '  -f e",  5anD  '  ,d,rowne  an  'Ye  (vn-vs'd  to  flow). 
c  1689  PRIOR  To  Ld.  Bnckhnrst  19  Her  eyes  with  tears  no 
more  will  flow.  ,7,0  STEELE  Tatter  No  235  r  3  I  have 
often  seen  the  old  Man's  Heart  flow  at  his  Eyes  with  joy 

la.  Ot  wine,  etc.:  To  be  poured  out  without 
stint ;  a\sofig.  f  In  early  vise  of  wealth,  etc.  (after 
L.  afflnere  • :  To  abound. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lxi[i].  ii  [to]  peah  be  eow  wealan  to  wear- 
mum  flowen.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxii.  85  Sorowes  and 
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heuynesses  dyde  flowe  at  her  herte  in  grete  haboundance. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  633  Rubied  nectar  flows  In  pearl,  in 
diamond,  and  massy  gold.  1782  COWPER  Charity  279  When 
thought  is  warm  and  fancy  flows.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev. 
Islam  ix.  xvii.  2  Gold  was  scattered  thro'  the  streets,  and 
wine  Flowed  at  a  hundred  feasts. 

14.  To  flow  with  (,t*'«,  ^of)  :    to  abound  in, 
to  overflow  with.     Now  rare  exc.  in  Biblical  phrase 
to  flow  with  milk  and  honey  (Wyclif  and  Mande- 
ville,  following  a  barbarism  of  the  Vulgate,  use  the 
vb.  in  this  phrase  as  transitive). 

1381  WYCLIF  Exod.  iii.  8  A  loond  that  flowith  [1388  with] 
mylk  and  hony.    1388  —  Ecd.  xi.  25  Who  schal  . .  flowe  in 
delicis  as  Y  didef  c  1400  MAUNDEV.   (Roxb.)  xxx.    137, 
I  sail  giffe  to  3ow  land  flowande  mylke  and  hony.     1539 
TAVERNER  Ernsm.  Prov.  (1545)  53  Suche  as  flowe  in  worldly 
goodes.    a  1392  H.  SMITH  Three  Serm.  (1624)  23  Christ 
so  flowed  now  with  Disciples,  that  [etc.].   1678  CUDWORTH 
Intel!.  Syst.  877  The  Unjust  and  Ungodly,  often  flow  in  all 
kind  of  Prosperity.     1781  GIBBON   Decl.  $  F.  III.  Hi.  269 
A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

15.  trans.  To  cover  or  fill  with  water ;  to  flood. 

1382  WYCLIF  fsa.  xxviii.  17  The  proteccioun  watris  shul 
flowe.      1666  EVELYN  Mem.    8    May  (1819)   I.   386    Here 
I    flowed    the   drie   moate.      1712   MORTIMER    Hitsb.    n. 
232  Watering.. is  scarce  practicable,   unless  you  have  a 
Stream  at  hand  to  flow  the  Ground.     1843  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  VI.  H.  274  Care  being  taken  not  to  flow  the  land  in 
summer  where  sheep  are  kept. 

b.  To  cover  with  any  liquid,  as  varnish  or  glaze, 
by  causing  it  to  flow  over  the  surface.  Also,  To 
allow  (a  film)  to  flow. 

1864  J.  TOWLER  Silver  Sunbeam  144  The  glass  is  filed, 
cleaned,  and  flowed  with  collodion,  as  before  directed.  1889 
Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  257  As  if  a  very  attenuated 
film  of  milk  and  water  had  been  flowed  over  its  surface. 

16.  Of  the  tide:   To  overtake  and  surround  (a 
person),  dial.  (See  quots.) 

1^35  DYCHK  &  PARDON,  Flow,  to  come  upon  a  Person  or 
Thing  greatly  or  hastily,  like  the  Motion  of  Water  when  the 
Tide  is  coming  in.  1875  S-HSS?*  Gloss.  s.v.,  '  If  you  doant 
mind  you'll  be  flown  in,  one  of  these  days.'  1876  Whitby 
Gloss,  s.  v., '  They  got  flow'd  on.' 

Hence  Flower  (fl^aj),  Metallurgy,  a  flow-gate 
(see  FLOW  rf.l  9). 

i88z  WYLIE  Iron-Founding  50  The  use  of  flo'ers  or  gates. 
Ibid.  66  According  to  the  thickness  of  the  part  so  should 
the  size  of  the  flow'er  be. 

Plowage  (fl<?"'ed;5).  [f.  FLOW  ».  + -AGE.]  The 
act  of  flowing ;  the  state  of  being  flowed  or  flooded. 
In  comb.fowage-linc. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  WILKINS.  1884  I.  G.  PYLE  in 
Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  621/1  Flowage  line  [of  a  reservoir], 

Flowede,  obs.  form  of  FLOOD. 

Flowe(n,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  FLY. 

Flower  (fkni°j,  flairai),.ri.  Forms:  3~4flur(e, 
3-7  flour(e,  4-7  flowr  e,  (4  flor,  flownr,  6  flore, 
Sc.  flouir,  7  floor),  5-  flower,  (S,  9  poet,  flow'r). 
See  also  FLOUR.  [ME.  flour,  flur,  a.  OV.flom; 
flur,  flor  (Fr. _/?«/»•)  =  Pr.  flour,  flor,  Sp.,  Pg.,  ami 
Olt.  flor  (It.  fare)  :—\^.flor-em,flds,  f.  Aryan  root 
*bhlo- :  see  BLOW  z>.2] 

1.  A  complex  organ  in  phenogamous  plants,  com- 
prising a  group  of  reproductive  organs  and  its 
envelopes.     In  the  popular  use  of  the  word,  the 
characteristic  feature  of  a  flower  is  the  '  coloured ' 
(not  green)  envelope,  and  the  term  is  not  applied 
where  this  is  absent,  unless  there  is  obvious  resem- 
blance in  appearance  to  what  is  ordinarily  so  called. 
In  botanical  use,  a  flower  consists  normally  of  one  or 
more  stamens  or  pistils  (or  both),  a  corolla,  and  a 
calyx ;  but  the  two  last  are  not  universally  present. 

ft  1225  Ancr.  R.  340  J>e  treou  also,  operiecS  ham  &  bringeS 
fora  misliche  flures.  1382  WYCLIF  yob  xiv.  2  As  a  flour  goth 
out,  and  is  totreden.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixiv.  10  Leif 
nor  flour  fynd  could  I  nane  of  rew.  1594  BARXFIELD  Affect. 
Slieph.  i.  xxvi,  Thou  suckst  the  flowre  till  all  the  sweet  be 
gone.  1672  W.  HUGHES  Flmver  Garden  31  Daffodils  that 
have  several  Flowers  on  one  Stalk.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit. 
498  Like  some  fair  flow'r  the  early  spring  supplies.  1820 
BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  in.  ii,  As  faithless  leaves  drop  from  the 
o'erblown  _  flower.  1845  LINDLF.Y  Sch.  Bot.  i.  (1858)  13 
A  flower,  if  complete  in  all  its  parts,  consists  of  a  calyx, 
a  corolla,  stamens,  and  a  pistil.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz 
20  Flower  that's  full-blown  tempts  the  butterfly. 
fig.  a  1310  in  Wright's  Lyric  P.  89  Thah  thou  be  whyt 
ant  bryth  on  ble,  falewen  shule  thy  floures.  1380  WYCI.IF 
Scl.  Wks.  III.  30  Cristen  men  . .  Schal  no  flour  schewe  of 
virtu.  £1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  9  A  foule  blindnes 
whiche.  .dystroyeth  the  floures  and  the  frutes  of  al  goostly 
venues.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jul.  it.  ii.  122  This  bud  of 
Loue . .  May  prc-ue  a  beautious  Flower  when  next  we  meete. 
J759  RUTTY  Spiritual  Diary  (ed.  2)  140  An  extract  of  some 
sweet  flowers  from  the  scriptures.  1841  TRENCH  Parables 
xii.  (1877)  241  Righteousness,  both  in  its  root  of  faith  and 
its  flower  of  charity. 

b.  In  Bryology,  extended  to  denote  the  growth 
comprising  the  reproductive  organs  in  mosses. 

2.  trattsf.  a.  The  down  or  feathery  seeds  of  the 
dandelion  and  thistle.  ?  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  221/2  Floure  of  a  tasyll  that  flyeth  about  all 
rounde,  barbedieu. 

t  b.  pi.  The  menstrual  discharge ;  the  menses ; 
=  CATAMENIA.  Obs.     [After  f.fleurs :  but  this  is 
regarded  by  French  scholars  as  a  corruption  of 
flueurs :  see  FLUOR.] 

c  1400  Rel.  Ant.  I.  190  A  woman  schal  in  the  harme  blede 
or  stoppyng  of  hure  Howrys.     1527  ANDREW  Britnsityke' s 


FLOWER. 

Distyll.  Waters  A  iij,  The  same  water  . .  causeth  women  to 
have  her  flowres,  named  menstruum.  1662  R.  MATHEW 
Unl.  A/c/i.  §  106  It  helpeth  the  stopping  of  the  Flowers. 
1741  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  1859  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  666/2 
The  French  term  '  fleurs  '  and  the  English  'flowers '  are  now 
fallen  into  disuse. 

C.  Anc.  Chem.  (//.,  earlier  sing,  also  in  form 
Jlow} :  The  pulverulent  form  of  any  substance,  esp. 
as  the  result  of  condensation  after  sublimation. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvt.lxxx.  (1405)579  Drleng 
and  tempryng  wyth  vynegre  it  [leed]  torneth  in  to  whyte 
colour  of  floure  of  leed.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  v.  (1651)  164 
Which  whitenesse  is  partly  the  floures  of  the  Nitre.  1730 
SWIFT  Death  <$•  Daphne  25  Flow'r  of  sulphur  powder'd  well. 
1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  162  The  benzoic  acid,  is  sufficiently 
known  by  the  name  offlovvers  ofbenzoine.  1822  IMISON.SC. 
$  Art  II.  114  These  [white  flakes]  have  been  called  flowers 
of  Zinc.  1834  GRIFFIN  Cfwtn.  Recrfat.  (ed.  3}  117  Flowers 
of  benjamin,  a  substance  obtained  by  sublimation  from  gum 
benzoin.  1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  337 
Powdered  sulphur  is  known  in  Commerce  as  flowers  of 
sulphur. 

d.  Applied  to  various  fungoid  growths ;  a  scum 
formed  on  wine,  vinegar,  etc.  in  fermentation. 
Flowers  of  tan :  a  fungus  {Fitligo)  growing  on  tan 
heaps. 

1548  THOMAS  Ital.  Gram.,  Fiocchi. .  flowers  of  wine.  1600 
W.  VAOGHAN  Direct.  Health  (1633)  128  The  Cholericke 
humour  is  hot  and  fiery,  bitter,  and  like  unto  the  flowre  of 
wine.  1668  Phil.  Trans.  21  Sept.  772  A  somewhat  moist 
and  putrid  matter  .  .which  . .  is  called  . .  the  Flower  of  this 
Substance  fosteocolla].  1675  CHARLETON  Myst.  Vintners 
151  Reserving  the  Froth  or  Flower  of  it,  and  putting  the 
same  into  small  Casks.  1882  VINES  Sachs*  Bot.  263  The 
yellow  plasmodia  inside  a  tan-heap  . .  come  to  the  surface, 
and  then  coalesce  into  the  large  bodies  which  are  known  as 
*  flowers  of  tan '. 

3.  A  blossom  considered  independently  of  the 
plant,  and  esp.  in  regard  to  its  beauty  or  perfume. 

^1275  Luue  Ron  151  in  O.  E.  Misc.  97  J>u  art  swetture 
bane  eny  flur.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  214/491  A  fair  Medwe 
he  saij  with  swete  floures.  a  1300  Floriz  $  Bl.  434  Flures 
To  strawen  in  be  maidenes  bures.  1477  EARL  RIVERS 
(Caxton)  Dictes  86  As  the  bees  loue  the  swetest  of  the 
floures.  1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  59  Als  fresch  as  flouris 
that  in  May  vp  spredis.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VII I ^  iv.  ii.  169 
Strew  me  ouer  With  Maiden  Flowers.  1656  COWLEY  Ana- 
creontiqnes.  Another  Epici(re)  Beauteous  Flowers,  why  do 
we  spread,  Upon  the  Mon'ments  of  the  Dead?  1732  POPE 
Ep.  Cobhatn  148  We.  .justly  set  the  Gem  above  the  Flower. 
b.  Jig.  (esp.  as  applied  to  a  person.) 

a  1225  After.  R,  340  Uertus  beoS.  .swote  smellinde  flures 
ine  Codes  neose.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  93  Blessed  be 
thou.  .Suete  flur  of  parays.  ijoo-ao  DUNBAR  Poem$\xx.xv. 
10  Aue  Maria  . .  Haile,  fresche  flour  femynyne  !  1592 
SHAKS.  Rout.  <y  Jul.  i.  iii.  77  Nay  hee's  a  flower,  in  faith 
a  very  flower.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  217  My 
wife  told  me  a  good  deal  of  the  beauties  of  your  person ;  but 
I  did  not  think  we  had  such  a  flower  in  our  country.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princess  v.  86  And  they  will  beat  my  girl  Re- 
membering her  mother:  O  my  flower  ! 

C.  //.  The  bloom  of  certain  plants  used  in  Medi- 
cine (formerly  also  in  Cookery). 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  29  Take  Flourys  of  Vyolet,  boyle 
hem.  1586  W.  BAILEY  2  Treat.  Eye-sight  (1633)  ii  An 
ounce  of  the  water  of  Rosemarie  flowers.  1600  W.  VAUGHAN 
Direct.  Health  (1633)  76  Halfe  a  handfull  of  the  flowers  of 
Camomill.  1652  Chamomel  flowers  [see  CAMOMILE  2]. 

4.  A   flowering    plant;    a    plant    cultivated    or 
esteemed  for  the  sake  of  its  blossoms. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  x.  41  Now  spring  vp  flouris  fra 
the  rute  . .  Lay  out  ?our  levis  lustely.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr. 
870  Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  273  O  flours  That  never  will  in  other 
climate  grow.  17*1}  WATTS  Logic  i.  vi.  §  3  (1822)  99  If  the 
blossom  be  of  most  importance  we  call  it  [the  plant]  a  flower. 
1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xviii.  (1813)  289  Flowers  . .  are 
classed  into  annuals,  biennials  and  perennials. 

b.  In  the  names  of  various  plants,  as  t  flower 
of  Bristol,  f  flower  (of)  Constantinople,  the 
nonsuch,  Lychnis  chalcedonica\  flower  of  Jove 
(see  quot.);  flower  of  the  night  (see  quot.  1665) ; 
flower  of  the  sun  =  SUNFLOWER. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  viii.  157  Flos Const antinopolitanits, 
that  is  to  say  Floure  Constantinople.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal 
n.  cxix.  §  5.  380  It  is  called,  .in  English  . .  of  some  Flower 
of  Bristowe,  and  Nonesuch.  /£:W.  ccxlvii.  612  Of  the  flower 
of  the  Sunne,  or  the  Marigolde  of  Peru.  1665  RAY  Flora 
ii.  xvii.  195  The  Mervail  of  Peru.  .These  flowers,  .are  to  be 
seen  late  in  evenings,  or  early  in  mornings,  and  therefore 
have  been  called  the  flowers  of  the  night.  1672  W.  HUGHES 
Flower  Garden  33  Flowers  of  the  Sun,  do  commonly  flower 
about  August.  Ibid.,  Flower  of  Bristol,  Champion  or  Non- 
such. 1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.  134  Flower  of  Jove,  Lychnis 
/los  Jot'is, 

5.  The  representation  of  a  flower:  a.  in  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  weaving. 

£•1230  Halt  Meid.  23  J?e  flurs  bat  beo5  idrahe  bron  [on  a 
gerlaundesche].  a\jpt>  Body  $  Soul  \$  in  Maf'sPoemsy^^ 
Thi  riche  halles?  f-peynted  with  so  riche  floures?  1303 
R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  1413  Some  were  . .  feyr  peyntede 
wyth  frute  and  floures.  ^1400  Rom.  Rose  891  Nought  clad 
in  silk  was  he  But  alle  in  floures.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
1539  A  vestoure  to  vise  on  of  violet  floures.  1830  TENNYSON- 
Recoil.  Arab.  Nts.  xiv,  Engarlanded  and  diaper'd  With  in- 
wrought flowers,  a  cloth  of  gold. 
b.  Arch. 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Flowers  [in  Architecture],  represen- 
tations of  some  imaginary  flowers,  by  way  of  crowning  or 
finishing  on  the  top  of  a  dome.  1741  CHAMBF.RS  Cycl.t 
Flower  of  the  capital,  is  an  ornament.,  in  form  of  a  rose, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sweep  of  the  Corinthian  abacus. 
C.  Printing.  (See  quot.  1871.) 

1771  LUCKOMBE  Hist,  fy  Art  Print.  287  Flowers  were  the 
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first  Ornaments  which  were  used  at  the  Head  of  . .  pages. 
1779  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1889  VI.  427  Did  they  take  all 
the  letters,  flowers,  etc.,  etc.,  except  the  five  cases  of  money 
lypes  which  you  say  the  Congress  have?  1838  TIMPKRLF.V 
J'rinters'  Man.  62  Flowers  are  used  for  borders.  1871 
RINGWALT  Amer.  Enfycl.  Printing  172  Flm*rs,arwsnaat* 
for  embellishing  chapter-headings,  or  forming  tail-pieces  to 
books.  1888  in  JACOBI  Printers'  Voc. 

d.  =  F^LEUR-DE-LIS  2  and  3.  Flower  oj the  winds : 
see  quot.  1867. 

c  1314  Guy  Warw.  (A.)(i887^462  He.  .hit  him  on  be  helme 
so  briat,  That  al  be  floures  fel  doun  rijt.  1352  MINOT  Poems 
IX.  i,  The  flowres  that  faire  war  Er  fallen  in  Fraunce.  1559 
W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  162  If  the  flower  of  the 
nedle  be  righte  Northe  from  it.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers 
I.  viii.  393  The  favourite  Anglo-Saxon  kind  of  ornament, 
called  the  '  flower '.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors'  Word-bk.,  Flower 
of  the  Winds,  the  mariner's  compass  on  maps  and  charts. 

e.  f  A  flower-shaped  branch  or  bowl  of  a  candle- 
stick.    Also,  a  piece  of  iron  shaped  like  a  fleur- 
de-lis. 

1521  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  128,  I  will  that  there  be 
maid  for  every  flowre  of  the  candlestike  a  tapur  of  wod. 
1888  SheffieldGloss.,  Flower,  the  piece  of  iron  which  fastens 
a  vice  to  a  table  or  bench. 

f.  An  artificial  flower  (as  an  ornament). 

1881  Illustr.  Holiseh.  Jrnl.  Sept.  121/3  The  most  popular 
flowers  just  now  for  bonnet  trimmings,  .are  made  of  velvet. 
6.  An    adornment    or    ornament  ;     a    precious 
possession,  a  'jewel'. 

1542-5  BRINKLOW  Lament,  p  London  beyng^  one  of  the 
flowers  of  the  worlde  as  touchinge  worldlye  riches.  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr.  I,  Cr.  I.  ii.  203  That's  ./Eneas,  .hee's  one  of  the 
flowers  of  Troy.  1647  MAY  Hist.  Parl.  n.  iii.  40  The 
nomination  of  any  persons  to  those  places,  he  will  reserve  to 
himself,  it  being  a  principal  and  inseparable  flower  of  his 
Crown.  1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Improv.  63  The  Dutch 
robbed  of  one  of  their  greatest  Flowers.  1783-94  BLAKE 
Songs  Innoc.,  Holy  Thursday  5  O  what  a  multitude  they 
seem'd,  these  flowers  of  London  town.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  219  The  power  of  pardoning  . .  a  precious 
prerogative  which  . .  even  the  Whigs  allowed  to  be  a  flower 
properly  belonging  to  the  Crown. 

fb.  phr.  To  bear,  fang,  have  the  flower  (of):  to 
gain  the  victory,  to  have  preeminence  (among). 

CI3IO  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  248  Is  Edward  ded?  Of 
Christendome  he  ber  the  flour!  1x1400-50  A  lexander  500 
And  bar  be  floure  in  be  filde  I  fangid  (rarje  himselfe.  Ibid. 
2603  For  he  bat  folows  base  be  floure  •  &  he  flees  neuer. 
c  M3S  Torr.  Portugal  2595  Torent  the  floure  away  bare. 
tc.  Virginity.  Obs. 

a  1300  Fall  ff  Passion  52  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  14  Maid  here 
heuen  king,  .ber  for  sso  ne  les  nojt  hir  flure.  1393  GOWER 
Con/.  II.  334  O  Pallas  noble  quene  . .  Help,  that  I  lese 
nought  my  flour. 

d.  An  embellishment  or  ornament  (of  speech) ; 
a  choice  phrase,  rare  in  sing. 

1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  117  Thare  was  Mercurius,  wise 
andeloquent,  Of  rethorike  that  fand  the  flouris  faire.  1533 
UDALL  (title)  Flovres  for  Latyne  Spekynge,  selected  and 
gathered  oute  of  Terence.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  v.  i. 
(1845)  298  Discourses  not  tricked  up  with  Flowers  of  Rhe- 
torick.  1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  I.  i,  Your  occasional  tropes 
and  flowers  suit  the  general  coarseness  of  your  style,  as 
tambour  sprigs  would  a  ground  of  linsey-woolsey.  1819 
MOORE  Tom  Crib's  Mem.  (ed.  3)  41  Bob's  harangue, 
'Twas  deuced  fine  . .  All  full  of  flowers.  1873  DIXON  Two 
Queens  III.  xv.  iii.  145  Ulrich  von  Hutten  heard  Italian 
orators  smother  them  '  in  flowers  of  speech '. 

1.  The  choicest  individual  or  individuals  among 
a  number  of  persons  or  things;  'the  pick". 

Flower  of  Chivalry,  etc.,  may  belong  to  this  sense  or  to  9, 
according  as  the  accompanying  sb.  is  taken  as  abstr.  oiconcr. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  257  Moder  milde  flur  of  alle. 
1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  433  pe  noble  tour,  pat  of  all  be  tours 
ofEngelond  ys  yholde  flour.  ?  1370  Robt.  Cicyle  50  He  was 
of  chevalrye  the  floure.  1508  DUNBAR  Poems  iv.  50  Ihe 
noble  Chaucer,  of  makaris  flouir.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  IV 
(an  i)  17  b,  There  wer  slain  the  flower  of  all  Lougndean. 
IS79  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  1017/2  They  were  the 
flowre  . .  of  the  Elect.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix. 
1 1887)  197  Noblemen,  which  be  the  flowre  of  gentihtie.  1649 
Bi>.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  443  S.  Ambrose,  and  S.  Augustine 


. 

the  flower  of  the  Latine  fathers)  . .  doe  bitterly  oppose  it. 


(1839)  49  They 

the  English  forces.  1800-24  CAMPBELL  Brave  Roland  vi, 
Roland,  the  flower  of  chivalry.  1847  TENNYSON  Princess 
v  277  I  take  her  for  the  flower  of  womankind.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  348  The  London  clergy,  then 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  flower  of  their  profes- 
sion, held  a  meeting.  . 

8.  The  best,  choicest,  most  attractive  or  desirable 
part  or  product  of  anything,  material  or  imma- 
terial ;  the  essence,  quintessence ;  also  '  the  gist ' 
(of  a  matter). 

The  earliest  appearance  of  this  sense  in  English  is  in  the 
specific  application  now  differentiated  as  FLOUR  it.,  q.v. 

1568  TILNEY  Disc.  Mariage  A  viij,  Matromome  . .  con- 
taineth  the  felicity  of  man's  life,  the  Flower  of  Friendship. 
1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  N  v,  Creame  . .  Flos 
lactis.  Rightly  so  tearmed  by  the  Latines,  for  it  is  the  very 
flower  of  milke,  as  also  butter  is  the  flower  of  Creame.  1630 
R .  Johnson's  Kingd.  f,  Commw.  351  The  flower  of  game  and 
emolument  to  this  State.  1685  BAXTER  Paraph.  N.  T., 
Phil.  iv.  4  That  holy  joy  in  the  Lord  is  that  Flower  of 
Religion  which  all  Christians  should  desire,  a  1732  GAY 
Fables,  Man,  Cat,  Dog  4-  Fly  124,  I  sip  the  tea's  delicious 
flower.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  in.  v.  The  flower  of 
the  matter  is,  that  they  are  but  nine ;  that  they  sit  in 
secret.  1842  TENNYSON  E.  Morris  69  Thrice-happy  days  I 
The  flower  of  each,  those  moments  when  we  met.  1871 
TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  ii.  27  Here  we  have  the 
flower  and  outcome  of  Newton's  induction. 
VOL.  IV. 
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0.  The  brightest  and  fairest  example  or  embodi- 
nent  of  any  quality.  Cf.  PINK. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  213  Syre  Wawein  ys  neueu,  flour  of 
corteysye.  (1386  CHAUCF.R  Monk's  T.  107  In  his  tyme  of 
strenglne  he  [Hercules]  was  the  flour,  c  1450  Crt.  of  Love 
3  The  floure  of  porte  in  womanhede.  1508  DUNBAR  Poems 
vii.  81  Prynce  of  fredom,  and  flour  of  genttlnes.  1581 
SIDNEY  Astr.  ft  Stella  xcix,  Mornes  messenger  . .  Cals 
each  wight  to  salute  the  floure  of  blisse.  1592  SHAKS. 
Rom.  ft  Jill.  II.  v.  44  He  is  not  the  flower  of  curtesie.  1611 
CORYAT  Crudities  353  Cicero,  Hortensius,  Caesar,  and  those 
other  selected  flowers  of  eloquence.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine 
113  Lancelot,  the  flower  of  bravery. 

10.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  in  bloom  or 
blossom ;  in  phrases  in  flower,  t»»  (their}  flowers. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  209'  His  Limes  were  first  in 
Flow'rs.  1701  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3697/4  Ranunculos's,  and 
Tulips,  in  their  Flowers.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  414  r  s 
An  Orchard  in  Flower  looks  . .  more  delightful  than  . .  the 
most  finished  Parterre, 
t  b.  trans/,  of  birds.  Obs. 

1607  TOPSEI.L  Serpents (1658)  654  Young  birds,  .are  in  their 
full  flowre  ere  one  be  a  ware.     1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos. 
i.  (1701)  29/2  Cocks,  Pheasants,  and  Peacocks  ..  are  much 
more  beautiful  in  their  natural  flower. 

11.  Of  persons :  The  period  or  state  of  '  bloom ', 
vigour,  or  prosperity,     a.  The  prime  (of  life),  the 
bloom  (of  youth)  ;   esp.  in  phrases,  t  in  youth's 
flowers,  in  the  flower  of  one' s  age. 

1508  DUNBAR  Two.  mariit  wemen  170  A  ;oung  man  ryght 
3aip,  hot  nought  in  jouthfis]  flouris.  1548  HALL  Caron., 
Hen.  IV  (an.  13)  32  Taken  prisoner  and  so  remained  in 
Englande  . .  till  the  flower  of  his  age  was  passed  or  sore 
blemyshed.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843)  41  Let  not 
the  floure  of  life  passe  by  us.  1647-8  COTTERELL  Davila  s 
Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  4  In  the  first  flower  of  his  age.  1733  POPE 
Hor.  Sat.  n.  i.  102  In  flow'r  of  age  you  perish  for  a  song  1 
1827  SCOTT  Jrnl.  4  Aug.,  He  is  a  man  in  the  flower  of  life, 
about  thirty.  1830  TENNYSON  Lady  Clara  ii,  A  simple 
maiden  in  her  flower  Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms. 
1863  MARY  HOWITT  F.  Brewer's  Greece  I.  viii.  257  They 
were  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty. 

fb.  The  state  or  condition  of  greatest  eminence, 
fame,  prosperity,  etc.  Chiefly  phr.  in  one's  flower(s. 

£1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  316  pe  Emperour  of 
Rome  was  banne  in  his  flouris.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt  s  T. 
2190  A  man  hath  most  honour  To  dyen  in  his  excellence 
and  flour.  ?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  434  Alas  1  now 
fallen  is  my  flower  !  1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mar.  Philos.  (Palfr.) 
2  In  which  time  jEsopus  the  orator  was  in  his  flower.  1550 
COVERDALE  Bk.  Death  i.  xl.  158  Whyle  a  man  is  in  his 
floures  of  health.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stonc-Heng  (1725)  207 
Jeffery  Monmouth  was  in  his  Flower  Anno  1156. 
•)•  c.  Bloom  or  beauty.  Obs. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  in.  ii.  96  See  how  she  gins  to  blow  Into 
life's  flower  again  I 

12.  Simple  attrib.,  as  flower-bed,  -bell,  -border, 
-court,  -garden,  -garland,  -plat,^  -plot,  -root,  -sheath, 
-show,  -spike,  -stand,  -stick,  -time,  -tree. 

1873  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn,  Landlords  T.,  Sir  Christopher 
41  A  modest  "flower-bed  thickly  sown  with  sweet  alyssum. 
1830  TENNYSON  Isabel  iii,  The  stem,  which  else  had  fallen 
quite  With  cluster'd  "flower-bells.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le 
Blond's  Gardening  36  A  "Flower-Border.  1824  Miss  MIT- 
FORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  234  She  was.  .delving  and  digging 
in  her  flower-border.  1828  Ibid.  Ser.  III.  (1863)  25  Behind 
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mse  is  an  ample  kitchen-garden,  and  before,  a  neat 
-nower-court.  1672  W.  HUGHES  (tUle\  The  "Flower-Garden. 
1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  96  The  court  resembled  a  flower- 
garden.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synnewi  3yf  bou  euer. . 
Dedyst  "floure  gerlande  or  coroune  To  make  wommen  to 
gadyr.  1796  Plain  Sense  II.  49  The  little  "flower  plat  put 
forth  its  beauties.  1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-bks.  (1870) 
II  307  Suburban  villas,  .with  fancifully  ornamented  flower- 
plats  before  them.  1644  J.  SERGEANT  in  Digby  Nat.  Bodies 
(1645)  "2  a,  Yours  is  a^> Flower-plot  pav'd  by  Truth's  rich 
Gold.  1838  THIRI.WALL  Greece  III.  xx.  140  A  little  flower- 
nlot,  the  superfluous  ornament  of  a  rich  man's  estate.  1664 
EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  208  Such  Plants  and  "Flower- 
Roots  as  endure  not  well  out  of  the  Ground.  1824  Miss 
MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  (1863)  241  Flower-roots,  sundry  boxes 
of  books,  a  piano-forte.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  365  A  blossom 
vermeil-white,  That  lightly  breaks  a  faded  "flower-sheath. 
1845  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  316,  I  went,  .to  a  "flower-show 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens.  1845  Florist  t  Jrnl.  35  "Flower- 
spike  from  2  to  3  feet  long.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  125  [She] 
busied  herself  with  a  "flower-stand  in  the  recess.  1881 
YOUNG  Ev.  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  708  "Flower-sticks 
may  be  square  or  round,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  maker. 
1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  v.  127  This  was  the  "flower-tune 
of  the  Aeolians,  their  brief  and  brilliant  spring.  /«7»o  C. 
FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  142  All  sort  of  Greens  and  "flower 
trees.  . 

b.  objective,  a.s  flower-gatherer,  -maker,  -painter, 
-vendor ;  flwver-making,  -painting,  vbl.  sbs.  ; 
flower-bearing,  -breeding,  -infolding,  -sucking  adjs. 
1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  422  Gramineae  . .  normally 
"flower-bearing  (but  sometimes  also  empty)  glumes.  1891 
Daily  News  4  Feb.  5/7  Behind  the  hearse  there  was  a  body 
of  flower-bearing  mutes.  1767  G.  S.  CAREY  Hills  ofHytlaj 
O'er  ."flower-breeding  vales.  1611  SPEED  1  Heat.  Gt.  tint. 
xliv  87/1  So  the  "flower  gatherer  of  Westminster  recordeth. 
1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  n.  i,  The  "flower-infoldmg 
buds  Burst  on  yon  lightning-blasted  almond-tree.  1809 
HAN.  MORE  Ceelebs  (ed.  3)  I-  M5  The  street  where  the  poor 
"flower-maker  lived.  1884  BECK  Draper's  Diet.  130  Dyed 
feathers  when  used  in  "flower-making  are  . .  apt  to  fade. 
1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  HI.  349  1'h?  ?>ere  "flower, 
painter  is  . .  oblig'd  to  study  the  form  of  festons.  1854 
FAIRHOLT  Diet.  Terms  Art,  * Flower-painting  ..may  be 
said  to  have  asserted  its  proper  place  as  an  Art  sin  generis 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  1621  G.  8xmi*Omf*ifli. 
xv  (1626)  313  "Flowre-sucking  Bees.  1861  Crt.  Life  at 
Naples  I.  207  The  beggars  and  "flower-vendors  sought 
shady  nooks. 


FLOWER. 

c.  mi!m\mtT\\.z\,azfl(n(ier-bespangled, -besprinkled, 
-crowned,  -decked,  -embroidered,  -enamelled,  -in- 
woven, -sprinkled,  -strewn,  -teeming  adjs. 

1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  So.  (1886)  20  Thicket,  still 
fragrant  and  still  "flower-bespangled.  1851  I.ONCF.  Galii. 
Leg.  HI.  Sq.  in  front  Cathedral,  It  looks  like  a  "flower- 
besprinkled  meadow.  1606  SYLVESTER  D«  Bartas  n.  iv. 
Magnif.  808  The  "flowr-crown'd  People,  swarming  on  the 
Green.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  vlll.  248  Bowls  of  wine 
flower-crowned.  1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  iv.  (1888)  262/1, 
I  had  left  a  "flower-decked  room.  1747  LD.  G.  LYTTELTON 
Monody  v.  58  Sequester'd  dales  And  'flower-embroider'd 


in  twilight  shade  ot  tangled  tmcKets  mourn.  1059  ^^o. 
ELIOT  A.  Beds  13  The  scythe  being  whetted  makes  us  cast 
more  lingering  looks  at  the  "flower-sprinkled  tresses  of  the 
meadows.  1847  MARY  HOWITT  Ballads  etc.  363  The  "flower- 
strewn  earth  is  wondrous  fair.  1838  Miss  PARDOF.  River  «r 
Desert  II.  43  A  *flower-teeming  land. 

d.  parasynthetic  and  similative,  as  flower-faced, 
-like,  -shaped,  -soft,  --wise  adjs. ;  flower-like,  -wise 

ad  vs. 

1881  RITA  My  Lady  Coquette  I.  Hi,  He  glances  down  at 
the  slim,  "flower-faced  maiden.    i6oi  ROWLANDS  Looke  lo 
it  47  "Flower-like  they   wither  and  decay.     1846  ELLIS 
Elgin  Marb.  I.  28  Surmounted  by  a  flower-like  ornament. 
1836-7  TODD  Cxc/.  Anat.  11.414/1  Tubes,  ending  in  "flower- 
shaped  capsules.     1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  *r  Cl.  n.  ii.  215  The 
Silken  Tackle,  Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  'Flower-soft 
hands.    1865  SWINBURNE  Alalanla  213  [Grief  shall  come] 
"Flower-wise  upon  the  old  root  of  tears  brought  forth. 

13.  Special  comb. :  flower-animals,  a  book- 
name  for  the  Anthozoa;  flower-book,  a  book  in 
which  (a)  drawings  of  flowers  are  made ;  (b)  col- 
lected flowers  are  preserved;  flower-bug,  U.S., 
the  popular  name  of  various  small  hemipterpus 
insects  which  frequent  the  blossoms  of  flowering 
plants,  as  the  species  of  Anthocoris  (Cent.  Diet.}  ; 
flower-cup,  (a)  the  calyx;  (*)  the  cup-shaped 
receptacle  formed  by  a  flower ;  flower-fence,  the 
plant  Poinciana  pulcherrima ;  flower-girl,  a  girl 
who  sells  flowers;  flower-head,  an  inflorescence 
consisting  of  a  close  cluster  of  sessile  florets; 
flower-honey  (see  qnot.)  ;  flower-knot,  a  small 
flower-bed  arranged  in  a  pattern ;  flower-leaf,  a 
petal ;  flower-pecker,  (a)  a  name  for  birds  of  the 
family  Diaxidai ;  (b)  '  an  American  honey-creeper 
or  guitguit  of  the  family  Cct-rebidse'  (Cent.  Diet.}  ; 
flower-piece,  (a)  a  picture  with  flowers  for  its 
subject;  (*)  an  arrangement  of  flowers;  flower- 
stalk,  the  peduncle  supporting  the  flower  or  flower- 
head;  flower- water,  distilled  water  containing  the 
essential  oil  of  flowers ;  flower-work,  a  represen- 
tation of  flowers  in  weaving,  carving,  etc. 

1840  F.  D.  BENNETT  Whaling  Voy.  I.  177  The  elegant 
'flower-animal,  Diazoma,  is  found  on  the  barrier-reef.  1846 
DANA  Zooph.  \.  (1848)  7  The  forms  of  life  under  consideration 

are  appropriately  styled  flower-animals.  1753-4  SHEN- 
STONE  Poet.  Whs.  (1854)  137  (title)  Written  in  a  "flower 
book  of  my  own  colouring.  1857  THOKEAU  Maine  W. 
(1804)  277  I  used  some  thin  and  delicate  sheets  of  this  bark 
..in  my  flower-book.  1756  P.  BROWNE  "Jamaica.  140  The 
•flower-cups  are  cut  into  four  deep  segments  at  the  margin. 
1860  TYAS  Wild  Fl.  41  The  flower  cup  consists  of  two 
obtuse  lips.  1786  REES  Cycl,  Baroadoes  *flower-fence, 
toinciana  . .  is  planted  in  hedges,  to  divide  the  lands  in 
TBarbadoes,  from  whence  it  had  the  title  of  flower-fence. 

1882  I    SMITH  Diet.  Econ.  Plants,  Floiver-fence,  a  name 
in  India  for  Cxsalpinia  (Poinciana)  pnlcherrima.      1780 
MRS.  PIOZZI   Jmrn.   France  I.   236    "Flower-girls    with 
baskets.      1889  Tablet  3  Aug.  167  There  are  two  classes 
of  flower-girl— the  day-sellers  and  the  night-sellers.     1845 
LINDLEY  Sch.   Bat.   \.  (1858)  12  The  *ftower-hcad,  when 
all  the  flowers  are  sessile  upon  a  broad  plate  . .  as  in  the 
Daisy     1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Huso.  iv.  184  There 
is  three  sortes  of  Hony,  the  best  kinde  is  that  which 
is  called  . .  "flowre  Hony,  made  in  the  springtime.     1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.   316  Floure-honey.     1770  ARMSTRONG 
Misc.  II.  142  The  sweet  green,  .is  the  predominant  colour; 
while  the  gaudy  flowers,  .are  carelessly  interspersed.    This 
is  infinitely  more  pleasing  and  beautiful  than  . .  a  "flower- 
knot     1803  S.  E.  Wore.  Gloss.,  Flower-knot,  a  small  flower 
bed       1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Difetaloas  Flower . .  is  that 
which  has  two  "Flower  Leaves.    1860  OLIVER  Less.  Hot. 
(1873)  4  Whether  it   be  green,  as  are   foliage-leaves,  or 
coloured,  as  are  flower-leaves.    1885  H.  O.  !>ORBES  Nat. 
Wand.  E.  Archit.  vi.  212  Little  flocks  of  the  small  green 
"Flower-pecker  (Zosteropsl.    a  1784  JOHNSON  Wks.  (1816)  I. 
334  A  room  hung  with  "flower-pieces  of  her  own  painting. 
1780  PILKINGTON  View  Detbysk.  I.  415  Three  inches  of  its 
"flowerstalk  may  be  seen  above  the  surface.    1886  U.  S. 
Consular  Rep.  No.  Ixviii.  581  "Flower  waters  are  produced 
by  ordinary  distillation,  in  which  the  flowers  are  boiled 
with  water  in  large  alembics.    1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  228 
Robes  ..  wrought    thick   with    *floure-worke,    resembling 
poppies.     1848  RICKMAN  Archit.  211  The  benches,  .present 
in  their  ends  and  fronts,  combinations  of  panelling  and 
flower-work.    1865  E.  BURRITT  Walk  to  Lamfs  End  193  It 
is  a  pity,  .such  flower-work  [lace]  should  be  so  poorly  paid. 

Flower  (flau-a.1),  v.  Forms  :  4-7  flour(e,  5-7 
flowr,  (5  flore),  6-  flower,  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf. 
OY.florir  (mo&.V.fleurir),  'L.florire.] 

1.  intr.  To  bloom  or  blossom ;  to  come  into 
bloom,  produce  flowers.  Of  a  flower  :  To  expand, 

13. .  K.  Alii.  2904  pe  medes  floureK  be  fouks  syngeb. 
13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  270  A  rose,  pat  flowed  and  fayled 
a!  kynd  hit  gef.  .393  GOWEH  Con/.  II.  266  A  drie 
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braunche . .  which  anon  gan  floure  and  bere.  c  1440  Prontf. 
Par;'.  id3/i  Klowryn.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  v.  Ixxx.  651 
The  vine  flowreth  in  high  and  base  Germanic ..  about  the 
beginning  of  June.  1672  GREW  Anat.  Plants,  Iifi-ti  /'////•.v. 
Hist.  (1682)  §  14  Plants,  which  flower  all  the  Year.  1712 
ADDISON  Spt-ct.  No.  418  F  8  His  Rose-trees,  Wood-bines 
and  Jessamines  may  flower  together.  1842  N.  B.  WARD 
Closed  Cases  PI.  iii.  (1852)  51  All  these  [plants]  flowered 
well.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  v.  128  Olive-groves., 
where  the  cyclamen  and  violet  flowered  with  feathery 
maiden-hair. 

b.  fig.  Also  with  out.      f  To  flower  off:    (of 
reflexions)  to  arise  spontaneously  in.  the  treatment 
of  a  subject. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  340  Mi  vlesch  is  iflured  &  bicumen  al 
neowe.  ci$H  CHAUCER  Anel.  $  Arc.  306  Your  chere 
floureth,  but  hit  wol  not  sede.  1642  MORE  Song  of  Soul 
in.  III.  xxxviii.  i  Whose  drooping  phansie  never  flowred 
out.  1644  MILTON  Educ.  Wks.  (1738)  I.  135  If  you  can 
accept  of  these  few  Observations  which  have  flowr'd  off. 
1846  LANDOR  Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  II.  34  The  thorny  and 
bitter  aloe  of  dissension  required  less  than  a  century  to 
flower  on  the  steps  of  your  temple.  1859  HAWTHORNE 
Mart.  Faun  xxxiv.  (1883)  358  The  mediaeval  front  of  the 
cathedral,  where  the  imagination  of  a  Gothic  architect  had 
long  ago  ^flowered  out  indestructibly.  1885  CLODD  Myths 
<V  Dr.  n.  i.  146  The  germs  of  those  capacities  which  . .  have 
flowered  in  the  noblest  and  wisest  of  our  race. 

c.  trans,  (causatively).   To  cause  (a  plant)  to 
bloom ;  to  bring  into  blossom  or  flower. 

1850  Florist  Mar.  66  They  winter  better  in  the  pots  the' 
were  flowered  in.  1887  BARING-GOULD  Gold.  Feather  xii 
Azaleas  which  were,  .put  under  glass  and  flowered. 

1 2.  tramf.  Of  beer  and  wine :  a.  To  froth 
mantle.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Prm.  xxiii.  31  Ne  beholde  . .  the  win,  whan 
it  floureth.  1530  PALSGR.  552/2  This  ale  floureth  belter  in  a 
good  drinkers  eye.  a  1592  GREENE  &  LODGE  Looking  Glassi 
Wks.  (Rtldg.)  127/2  All  Nineveh  hath  not  such  a  cup  of  ale, 
it  flowers  in  the  cup.  1694  WESTMACOTT  Serif  t.  Herb.  22 


mantle  or  flower  in  the  cup,  when  it  is  poured  out. 

t  b.  To  become  turbid.  Obs. 

1682  Art  ft  Myst.  Vintners  iv.  §  17  Rack  [sack]  into  another 

Cask,  and  it  will  not  then  flower  nor  be  ill-conditioned. 

f  c.  trans.  To  spice  (wine).  Obs. 

1682  Art  *,  Myst.  Vintners  i.  f  28  To  flower  a  Butt  of 

Muskadme. 

f3.  intr.    To   be  in  or   attain  the  'flower 


thing') ;  to  abound ;   =  FLOURISH  v.  3,  4.  Obs. 


1340  Ayenb.  28  Ase  ine  yere  bet  wel  floureb  ine  guode. 
r  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  pr.  v.  131  Forto  dwellen  in  hys 
Cltee  and  flouren  of  rychesses.  c  1430  LYDG.  Bochas  I.  viii. 
(1544)  12  b,  While  he  floured  in  his  worthines  He  toke 
a  wyfe  of  excellent  fayrenes.  Ibid.  I.  iv.  (1544)  8  Flouryng 
up  in  her  tender  age  This  sayd  Isis  so  pleasaunt  was  and 
mete.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  cxl.  §  125  In  this  tyme 
flowryd  Hermafreditus.  11513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburgc  i. 
327  This  Redwalde  had  .ii.  sones  flourynge  in  chyualrye 
1331  ELYOT  Gov,  i.  xi,  That  noble  clerke  of  Almaine,  which 
late  floured,  called  Agricola. 

f4.  trans.  To  adorn  or  cover  with  or  as  with 
flowers  or  a  flower;  to  decorate;  to  serve  as  a 
decoration  for.  Also  with  over.  Obs. 

1577-8  HOUNSHED  Chron.  (1808)  IV.  870  He.  .floured  the 
top  of  the  castell  of  Dublin  with  the  archrebels  head.  1630 
R.  Johnson  s  Kingd.  and  Commw.  290  The  Chambers  are 
flowerd  with  coloured  Marbles,  and  garnished.  1646 
RUTHERFORD  Tryal  *  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  :,  Christ,  who 
perfumeth  and  flowereth  heaven  with  his  royal  presence 
Ci  ??  F"'""ff<>0'<  *  Three  Squires  66  in  Furniv.  Percy 
J-olio  I.  18  Thou  shall  be  the  first  man  shall  flower  this 
callow  tree.  179,  VV.  BARTRAM  Carolina  161  Its  thick 
foliage . .  is  flowered  over  with  large  milk-white  fragrant 
blossoms. 

5.  To  embellish  with  figures  of  flowers  or  a  floral 
design  ;  to  work  flowers  upon. 

l6. .  Young  Tarn  Lane  iii.  in  Child  Ballads  n.  (1884)  352/1 
11  away  to  Carterhaugh,  And  flower  mysell   the  gown. 

I7ntt     II       .      £.-    Tl,_      T.-1 .     XH  ° 
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flowering  for  him.    1838  Miss  MITFORD  in  Taifs  Mag  V 
ic  form  of  a  heather  sprig  suggested  an  apron  that 
she  was  flowering.     1857  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  377  Ann 
flowered  me  a  most  lovely  collar. 


D.  intr.  Of  silver  alloyed  for  use  as  coin  :  To 
assume  the  appearance  of  being  marked  with  figures 
of  flowers.  See  FLOWERED 


2.  a.   flowers  collectively,  blossom ;   a  display 
£!SSe,?b  aA6  °J «o»ers;  floral  ornament  or  decora- 


a- 
tion. /,/  andA:  b.  The  process  of  flowering- 
the  result  of  this  process.  /«V.  andj%-. 
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[  1831  J.WILSON  Unintfre  vi.  9  Never. .the  goats.  .On  such 
profusion  of  wild  flowerage  browsed.  i84oCARi.VLF  Heroes 
iii.  (1858)  261  This  glorious  Elizabethan  Era  with  its  Shak- 
speare,  as  the  outcome  and  flowerage  of  all  which  had  pre- 
ceded it.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylmer's  F.  203  The  flowerage 
That  stood  from  out  a  rich  brocade.  1880  SWINBURNE  Stint. 
in  Song  78  The  zone  of  their  flowerage  [sea-weedj  that 
knows  not  of  sunshine  and  snow.  1887  W.  PATER  hnag. 
Portraits  iv.  144  A  wonderful  flowerage  of  architectural 
fancy,  .passed  over  and  beyond  the  earlier  fabric. 

Flowered  (flan-<ud),  ///.  a.     [f.  FLOWER  sb. 
and  v.  +  -ED  i,  -.] 

1.  Having    flowers;    covered    with    flowers    or 
blossoms ;  adorned  or  decked  with  flowers. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  757  pat  [appel]  tre  so  fayre  was 
floured  &  so  ful  leued.     1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  30  Vey. . 
schullen  offeren  to  floured  candelys  a-forn  seynt  Willyams 
toumbe.     1523  FIT/HERB.  Husb.  §  20  Hawdod  hath..v.  or 
syxe  braunches,  floured  in  the  toppe.    1601  WEEVER  Mirr. 
Mart.  vi.  ii.  These  Nimphsof  Ashdon  forrest  neuer  haunted 
Medways  flour'd  banks.    1832  TENNYSON  Miller's  Dau.  112 
I  came,  and  lay  Upon  the  freshly-flower'd  slope. 
b.  Bearing  flowers  (of  a  specified  kind  ornumber). 
1592  BRETON  Pilgr.  Farad,  xxxiii  (Grosart)  1. 8  He.  .faire 
flourd  weedes,  as  poison  foule  refused.   1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
Suftp.,  Poinciana . .  Purple-flowered  acacia.  1776  WITHERING 
Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  157  Calyx  6  or  8-flowered.    1841 
TENNYSON  Godii'a  63  She  saw  The  white-flower 'd  elder- 
I    thicket.    1877-84  F.  E.  HUUIE  Wild  Fl.  p.  v,  Peduncle 
axillary,  one  or  two-flowered. 
1 2.  In  flower  or  bloom.  Obs. 
1633  ?•  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  vi.  Ixviii,  The  early  Violet 
.  .spreading  his  flour'd  purple  to  the  skies.     1787  Generous 
Attaclim.  IV.  170  A  bed  of  flowered  asparagus. 
3.  Embellished  with  figures  of  flowers,  or  with 
flower-like  patterns. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  H  y«l.  n.  iv.  64  Why  then  is  my  Pump 
well  flower'd.  1663  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  m.  ij.  Your 
gown  ..  flowered  satia  1741  MRS.  PENDARVES  in  Sydney 
Eng.  in  18  C.  I.  98  Very  handsome  flowered  silks  shaded 
like  embroidery.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  172  Polished 
stones,  embossed  and  elegantly  flowered.  1812-6  J.  SMI  ni 
Panorama  Sc,  $  Art  \.  151  Some  of  the  later  perpendicular 
buildings  have  much  less  flowered  carvings.  1825  HONE 
Every-day  Bk.  I.  967  Flowered  Indian  gowns. 

b.  Flowered  silver:  see  quot.  1886. 

1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xxxvi.  43  Tho'  it 
(Silver)  be  not  flower'd,  it  must  go  off  in  all  his  Payments, 
but  from  any  Body  else  it  may  be  refused  if  it  is  not 
flower'd.  1886  YULE  &  BURNELL  Gloss.  Anglo- Ind., Flowered- 
Silver,  a  term  applied  by  Europeans  in  Burma  to  the 
standard  quality  of  silver  . .  The  term  is  taken  from  the 
appearance  of  stars  and  radiating  lines,  which  forms  on  the 
surface  of  this  particular  alloy,  as  it  cools  in  the  crucible. 

c.  Her.    =FLEURY. 

'739  J.  •  COATS  Diet.  Her.  (ed.  a)  s.  v.  Flory,  All  Things 
Flower  d,  or  Flory,  in  Arms,  respect  only  the  French  Lilly, 
or  Fleur  de  Lys. 

Flowerer  (flau»-rai).  [f.  FLOWER  v.  +  -ER!.] 
A  person  or  thing  that  flowers. 

1.  A  plant  that  flowers  in  some  specified  way  or 
at  some  specified  season. 

1851  GLENNY  Handbk.  FL  Card.  194  These  Chrysanthe- 
mums . .  being  abundant  flowerers.  1882  Garden  21  Jan. 
34/1  Auriculas  are  spring  flowerers. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

'!&  ?•  METEVARD  W'  7-  Wfdtwod  I.  234  Women, 
called  flowerers,  who  . .  incised  by  faint  lines  flowers  . .  or 
grotesque  imitations  of  Chinese  pagodas  [etc.]. 

Floweret  (flan»-ret).  Chiefly  poet.  Also  4 
flourette,  6-7  flouret,  7-8  flowret.  [f.  FLOWER 
sb.  +  -ET.  Cf.  FLORET.]  A  small  flower. 

^  1400  Rom.  Rose  891  For  nought  y-clad  in  silk  was  he, 
But  al  in  floures  and  flourettes.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  iv 
i.  oo  That  same  dew.  .Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flouriets 
eyes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  379  The  Silvan  Lodge  . .  With 
flourets  deck't.  .782  V.  KNOX  Ess.  (,8I9)  II.  cxvit  292  The 
charms  of  a  tree  or  a  flowret.  1838  LONGF.  K  eater  f, 
Flowers  iv.  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay.  1871 
-.EIKIE  Gt.  Ice  Age 'xxx.  423  In  arctic  regions  the  short 
rummer  brings  into  bloom  a  number  of  pretty  flowerets. 
fit-  1753-4  SHENSTONE  Poet.  Wks.  (1854)  138  Let  Art  and 
Friendship's  joint  essay  Diffuse  their  flowerets  in  her  way 

Flowerful  (flau»uful),  a.  [f.  FLOWER  so.+ 
-FUL.]  Abounding  in  or  filled  with  flowers 

1848  in  CRAIG.  ,865  SWINBURNE  Poevis  I,  Ball.,  A  Match 
5  Blown  fields  and  flowerful  closes.  1887  MRS.  COMPTON 
a  A  chestnut 


FLOWERY. 

b.  The  action  of  adorning  with  flowers,  or  with 
figures  of  flowers. 

'739  J-  COATS  Diet.  Her.  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Flory,  Flcury,  Flory 
Kleurty,  Floretty  ..  signify  d  fferent  Ways  of  Flowering. 
1848  CRAIG,  Flowering. .  the  at  t  of  adorning  with  flowers. 

2.  concr.  or  quasi-f0»cr.    fa.  collect.  Hlossoms. 
fb.  P^ffervescence ;  frothiness.     t<3-  Efflorescence 
or  superficial  growth,     d.  //.  Figures  of  flowers 
e.  (See  quot.  1867). 

a  1300  Cursor  At.  10726  (Cott.)Ks  wand  suld  fluring  here 
bat  suld  o  rote  o  iesse  spring.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  312  The 
Spirits,  .become  Dull,  and  the  Drinkedead,  which  ought  to 
haue  a  little  Flouring.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parry's  Chirurg 
in.  ui.  88  A  certaine  drie  flouring,  or  production  of  the  true 
skinne.  1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  IV.  xii.  vii.  171  His 
dressing-gown,  a  grand  yellow  silky  article  with  silver 
flowerings.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Flowering, 
the  phenomenon  observed  usually  in  connection  with  the 
spawning  of  fish,  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  from  shore 
The  water  appears  to  be  saturated  with  a  thick  jelly  filled 
with  the  ova  of  fish. 

3.  attrib. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI  B.  xvi.  31  pe  flesshe  is  a  fel  wynde, 
and  in  flourynge-tyme  porw  lykyng  and  lustes  so  loude  he 
gynneth  blowe.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  300  Primula 
scotica.  .has  three  flowering  seasons.  1879  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Motley  i.  5  The . . '  flowering  time  of  Authorship '. 

Flowering  (flau»-rirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-llfG2.]  That  flowers,  in  various  senses. 

1.  a.  That  is  in  bloom ;  b.  that  bears  flowers  or 
blossoms. 

a.  1592  WVRLKY  Armorie  143  Worldly  triumphs  are  like  to 
flowering  gras.    1697  DRYDEN  Virr.  Georg.  I.  272  Mark  well 
the  flownng  Almonds  in  the  Wood. 

b.  1745  BP.  POCOCKE  Descr.  East  (1889)  II.  141  Clumps  of 

18  Miss  MITFORD  in 
that  fresh,  growing 
loom.  1872  OLIVER 
Elan.  Bot.  I.  v.  53  Each  flower  [of  Wheat)  is  enclosed  be- 
tween a  flowering-glume  and  a  pale.  1884  RITA  I'irienne 
1. 1,  A  broad  white  road,  .bordered.,  by  flowering  chestnuts. 
c.  Often  in  plant-names ;  as  Flowering  ash,  box, 
currant,  fern,  etc.  (see  the  sbs.). 

1 2.  Flourishing,  vigorous ;  that  is  in  one's  bloom 
or  prime.  Flowering  age,  life,  youth :  the  bloom 
or  prime  of  age,  life,  or  youth.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6259 The  gode  thought  and  the  worching, 
T  hat  maketh  religioun  flowring.  a  1450  Fysshynge  with 
Angle  (1883)  i  A  glad  spirit  maket  a  flowryng  age.  1558 
PHAER  /Eneid  vii.  V  ii  b.  The  bodies  twayne  Of  Almon, 
flouring  lad,  and  good  Gaiesus  fouly  slayne.  1586  WARNER 
Alb.  Eng.  n.  x-4i  The  one  was  in  her  flowring  age,  the  other 
too  too  old.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  n.  v.  56  That  cause . . 
that.. hath  detayn'd  me  all  my  flowring  Youth,  Within  a 
loathsome  Dungeon.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  11.  iii.  in. 
(1651)  327  Tis  no  dishonour  ..for  a  flouring  man.  City,  or 
State  to  come  to  mine. 

8.  Covered  with  or  abounding  in  flowers  or 
figures  of  flowers ;  =FLOWBRY.  Also,  pertaining 
to  or  issuing  from  flowers. 

>S93  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  228  The  Snake,  roll'd  in 
a  flownng  Banke.  1641  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  1. 1.  Ivii,  This 
noting  flouring  changeable  array.  16^7  MILTON  P.  L  \ 
203  Groves  of  Myrrhe,  And  flouring  Odours.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixi.  91  A  flowering  Garden,  trimm'd  for  a  lord's 
delight. 


tFloweriat. 

=  FLORIST. 


t  Flower-ge'ntle.  Obs.  [f.  FLOWER  sb.  + 
GENTLE  a. ;  app.  in  imitation  of  the  Fr.  name  fleur 
table.  No  Fr.  *JUur gentilleis  known.  =  FLORAMOR 


1 *JUur gentille\s  known.] 

-  f«  Dr.  Caius  in  Willis  &  Clark 

•    ..         °~,> '  "•  */»  »-rest :  a  dove,  .with  a  flower  crentle 

in  his  mouth.    ,578  LYTE •  Dodoens ,.  xviii.  ,68  These  plS 


Flo-wering,  vii.  sb.    [f.  FLOWER  v.  +  -iirai  ] 

~     ~?  actlon  of  the  vb'  F">W*B  'n  various  senses. 
a.   Ihe  putting  forth  of  flowers  or  blossom- 
coming  into  flower,  blooming. 

r.l63»._PA;™?ON  ("'&!• Paradisus  in  Sole.. or  a  choise 
w"n  'heir  Nature,  place  of  Birth, 


Obs.    [f.  FLOWER  sb.  +  -IST.] 

,694  WESTMACOTT  Serif  t.  Herb.  18,  Saffron,  .hath  many 
kindred  .  .which  are  propagated  in  the  Gardens  of  curious 
Flowerists.  1708  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4479/8  Charles  Blackwell, 
Seedsman  and  Flow'rist.  ,713  ).  PETivER~in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXVIII.  206  A  French  Flowerist  first  communicated  this 
to  Cornutus. 

Flowerless  (flau^-iles),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LESS.]  Without  flower  or  bloom;  spec,  in  Bot., 
Jltnvcrless  plant = CRYPTOGAM. 

<xi5oo  Chaucer's  Dreme  1860  An  herbe  he  brought, 
flourelesse,  all  greene.  1806  J.  GRAHAME  Birds  Scot.  99 
Lays  his  silvered  head  upon  the  flowerless  bank.  ,835 
LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  88  The  Antherids  of 
r  lowerless  plants. 
b.  Unadorned  with  flowers. 

1892  M.  FIELD  Sig/it  $  Song  86  Three  virgins,  flower, 
less,  slow  of  step.  ,895  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Mar.  403  The 
room  had  a  bleak  flowerless  look. 

Hence  Flow  erlessness,  the  condition  or  quality 
of  being  flowerless. 

iSsj  'n  OGILVIE  Suffi.  ,895  A.  AUSTIN  in  Blackw.  Mag. 
Nov.,  641/2  Another  apologist  for  the  flowerlessness  of  Irish 
peasant  dwellings. 

Flower-pot,  flowerpot  (flun»-jp?t). 

1.  A  vessel,  most  commonly  of  red  earthenware 
and  slightly  tapering  downwards,  to  contain  soil  in 
which  flowers  may  be  planted. 

1598  FLORID  s.  v.  Grasta,  Flowerpots  or  lillypots.  ,692-3 
Queens  Call.  Ace.  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  HI. 
385  A  Blew  flower-pott  for  the  Parlour.  ,780  COXE  K  uss. 
Disc.  223  An  open  gallery,  adorned  on  both  sides  with  flower- 
pots. 1856  MRS.  CAJU.VLI  Lett.  II.  288, 1  brought  two  live 
plants  in  flower-pots. 

2.  (Seequot) 

,842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  Flower  Pot,  a  particular  kind 
>r  tire-work,  that  when  ignited  throws  out  a  fountain  of 
vivid  spur-shaped  sparks. 

Flowery  tnW-ri),  a.    [f.  FLOWER  sb.  +  -T'.] 
1.  Abounding  in  or  covered  with  flowers;  pro- 
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FLOWING. 

floury  jer  [prig.  Jlorifcr  nnniis].  (-1586  C'rhss  PEMBROKK 
Ps.  xcii.  in,  The  wicked  grow  Like  fraile,  though  dowry 
grasse.  1590  SHAKS.  MMs.  A",  iv.  i.  i  Come,  sit  thee  downc 
vpon  this  fiow-ry  bed.  1630  MILTON  .$>«£•  May  Mem.,  The 
flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws  The  yellow 
cowslip,  a  1751  DODDRIDGE  Hymns  (1758)  38  The  flow'ry 
Spring  at  thy  Command  Embalms  the  Air.  1781  CowrKR 
Retirement  179  The  fruits  that  hang  on  pleasure's  flowery 
stem.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  I.  91  No  more  thy  flowery 
vales  I  travel  o'er. 
b.  In  plant-names,  f  Flowery  Cole  =  CAUH- 

PLOWEB. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens_  iv,  vi.  554  The  thirde  kinde  is  called 
..in  English,  Flowrie  Cole,  or  Cypres  Colewurtes.  1853 
G.  JOHNSTON  Bet.  E.  Borders  171  Chcnopodium  bonus 
Henricus,  Flowery-Docken. 

f  2.  Flourishing,  vigorous.   06s. ~  * 

a  1410  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Print.  877  Now  age  unorne 
away  puttethe  favour,  That  floury  youthe  in  his  cesoun 
conquerde. 

3.  Composed  of  flowers;  having  the  nature  of 
flowers ;  proceeding  from  or  characteristic  of  flowers. 

1635-56  COWLEV  Davideis  I.  236  Neighbring  Hermon 
sweated  flowry  dew.  1648  Jos.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  xix. 
cc.\l,  Herby  and  floury  Gallantry  combine  Their  fairest 
powers  to  make  her  [Earth's]  mantle  fine.  1711  POPE  Ef. 
Miss  Blount  65  As  flow'ry  bands  in  wantonness  are  worn. 
1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  212  The  flowery  race  . .  their 
new-flushed  bloom  resign.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom. 
Forest  i.  She  viewed  the  flowery  luxuriance  of  the  turf. 
1856  KANE  A  ret.  E.rfl.  \.  xxi.  266  The  first  warm  snows. . 
enshrine  the  flowery  growths. 

4.  dial.    (See  qnot.) 

1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  Flowry,  florid,  handsom,  fair, 
of  a  good  complexion.  1787-40  in  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss. 
1838  in  HOLLOWAY  Dict.Provinc. 

5.  Ornamented  with  figures  of  flowers  or  floral 
designs. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  881  As  a  flourie  verge,  to  binde 
The.,  skirts  of  that .same  watrie  Cloud.     1715  POPE  Odyss.    , 
111.  596  O'er  his  fair  limbs  a  flowery  vest  ne  threw.     1865 
DICKENS  Mat.  Fr.  i.  v,  There  was  a  flowery  carpet  on  the  floor. 

6.  Abounding  in  flowers  of  speech ;  full  of  fine 
words  and  showy  expressions,  florid. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  in.  i.  83  Thinke  you  I  can    • 
a  resolution  fetch  From  flowrie  tendernesse?     1737  POPE 
Hor.  Ef.  it.  i.  146  And  every  flowery  courtier  writ  romance,    j 
1767  SIR  W.  JONES  Seven  Fount.  Poems  (1777)  43  Bowers 
which  oft  in  flowery  lays..  Arabian  poets  praise.    1784  BAGE 
Barhani  Downs  I.  275  Certain  flowerygemlemen,  who  told 
us,  in  very  pretty  language  . .  that  [etc.!-     1814  SYD.  SMITH 
Wks.  (1867)  II.  191  The  answer,  .was  plain  and  practical ;    i 
not  flowery.    1879  DIXON  Windsor  II.  jtvi.  176  A  man  of 
flowery  tongue. 

7.  ffer.  =  ¥LKWl. 

1681  T.   JORDAN  London's  Joy  9  A    Double  Treasure 
flowry  Counter  flowry  Mars.      1771   KIMBEK  &  JOHNSON 
Baronetage  Eng.  III.  387  Flowery.    This  word  signifies    j 
flowered,  or  adorned  with  the  French  lily. 

8.  Comb.,  zzflowery-kirtled,  -mantled. 

1611  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  II.  (1626)  32  She.  .makes  The 
Howry-mantled  Earth  her  happy  bed.  1634  MILTON  Camus 
254  Amidst  the  flowery-kinled  Naiades.  1810  Associate 
Minstr.  75  The  flowery-mantled  Spring. 

Hence  Flowerily  adv.,  in  a  flowery  manner. 
Floweriness,  the  quality  of  being  flowery. 

1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio),  Floweriness.  1783  BLAIR  Led. 
\.TO..  422  That  agreeable  floweriness  of  fancy  and  style.  1811 
New  Monthly  Mag.  II.  176  The  floweryness  and  green  over- 
growth of  the  past  season.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Dec.  4/2 
The  critical  judgment  so  flowerily  expressed.  1890  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  July  44^0  All  the  neighbourhood,  he  remarked, 
flowerily,  was  talking,  .about  Miss  Arden's  tulip-beds. 

Flowing  (fltf'i'in),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  FLOW  v.  +  -ING'.]  j 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLOW  in  various  senses. 
C950  Lindisf.  Cosf.  Matt.  ix.  20  Wif  Siu  blodes  Soiling 

geoolade  tuelf  uinter.  c  1440 /Vc»;*/.  Parv.  168/1  Flowynge 
of  \K  watur,  fiujcus.  c  1489  CAXTON  Soiuits  of  Ayuum 
xxviii.  589  Soo  grete  a  flowynge  and  gaderynge  of  the  people. 
?5*5  JAS.  I.  Ea.  Poesie(Arb.)  54  They  obseruit  not  Flow- 
ing, nor  eschewit  not  Ryming  in  tonnes.  1641  HOWELL 
for.  Tray.  42  We  must  nave  perpetual!  ebbings  and  flow- 
ings  of  mirth  and  melancholy.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  v.  (1709) 
77  The  happy  turns  and  flowings  of  the  author's  wit,  1705 
ADDISON  Italy  513  The.  .Flowings  in  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
1807  J.  E.  SMITH  Phys.  Bat.  63  This  great  motion,  called 
the  flowing,  of  the  sap.  1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges 
2  The  flowing  of  water  in  a  river. 

2.  concr.  a.  That  which  flows,  that  which  streams 
forth,  a  stream,  a  wave ;  also  iransf.  a  '  stream '  or 

herd  of  animals.     Now  rare. 

1381  WVCLIF  Ps.  xcii[i].  3  Flodis  rereden  vp  ther  flowingis. 
—  Isa.  Ix.  6  The  flowyng  of  camailes  shal  couere  thee. 
1388  —  fash.  v.  i  The  Lord  hadden  dried  the  flowyngis 
of  Jordan  bifor  the  sones  of  Israel,  a  1679  T.  GOODWIN 
Wk.  Holy  Ghost  i.  ix.  Wks.  1704  V.  57  The  Sun  . .  whose 
Emanations  and  flowings  forth  they  are.  1844  UPTON 
Physioglyfhics  ii.  81  These  rivers,  -were  what  I  may  term 
flowings,  which  may  refer  to  any  other  fluid  as  well  as  water, 
fb.  An  overflowing;  a  flood.  06s. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxviii.  9  Lord  be  flowynge  makis 
into  wone.  1381  WYCLIF  Isa.  xliv.  3,  I  shal  heelden  out . . 
flowingus  vp  on  the  drie.  1661  SIR  E.  TURNER  Sf.  to 
King  in  Part.  Hist.  (18081  IV.  244  Your  return  into  this 
nation  . .  resembles  the  flowing  of  the  river  Nilus.  1663 
in  Picton  L'fool  Mimic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  328  For  preserving 
of  y  same  from  y  stormes  and  Mowings  of  y*  sea. 

3.  .\\uit.  (See  quot).     Cf.  FLOW  v.  6  b. 

1769-76  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine,  Flmi'tHs;  the  position  of 
the  sheets,  or  lower  corners  of  the  principal  sails,  when  they 
are  loosened  to  the  wind. 

4.  attrib.,  as,  flowing-capacity. 

1895  ll'tslm.  Cm.  4  June  3/3  The  new  aqueduct  has 
a  flowing  capacity  of  300,000,000  gallons  a  day. 
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Flowing  ^u-irj ),///.  <z.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  -.] 

1.  That  flows,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb.  Flowing 
metal  \  see  quot.  1888. 

a  looo  Byrhtnotk  65  (Gr.)  paer  com  flowende  flod  aefter 
ebban.  a  1300  Cursor  AT.  20882  (Gott.)  Apon  J>e  flouand  see 
he  }ode.  1388  WYCLIF  Isa.  Ixvi.  12  A  flowynge  streem. 
1509  HAWES  Past,  Pleas,  xxxiv.  xxii,  After  an  ebbe  there 
commeth  a  flowyng  tyde.  1698  FROCER  Voy.  76  Where  the 
Shallops  ride  at  flowing  Water.  1700  BLACKMORE  Job  2 
To  pass  the  flowing  hours  in  soft  delight.  1825  A.  CUN- 
NINGHAM Song,  A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea.  1841-4 
EMERSON  Ess.,  Poet  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  166  Plato  defines  a  line 
to  be  a  flowing  point.  1807  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  6)  III. 
404  s.  v.  Petroleum,  The  first  great  flowing  well  at  Ennis- 
killen.  1888  Lockwootts  Diet.  Aleck.  J£ngin.t  Flowing 
Metals,  metals  of  the  ductile  class  which ..  change  their 
form,  under  impact,  or  tensile  or  compressive  strain. 

tb.  Matk.  Continuously  varying  by  infinitesimal 
quantities.  (See  FLUXION.)  Obs. 

1704  HAVES  Fluxions  \.  4  The  respective  flowing  Quanti- 
ties AP,  PM,  AM.  1758  J.  LYONS  Fluxions  4  If  two 
flowing  quantities  x  and  y  are  to  each  other  in  a  given 
ratio.  1807  HUTTON  Course  Matk.  II.  278  Variable  or 
flowing  quantities.  1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  Fluent  t  or 
Floiving  Quantity. 

1 2.  Fluctuating,  unstable,  inconstant.  Obs. 

1504  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitations  i.  xxv.  176  His  flowynge 
and  vnstedfast  mynde.  1536  BELLENDEN  tr.  Boece  xvi.  xv, 
For  the  mynd  of  commoun  pepyll  are  euir  flowand  mair  in- 
constant than  wynd. 

3.  Of  language,  etc.    Gliding  easily  and  smoothly, 
fluent.  Of  a  person:  Having  a  flowing  style  (arch.}. 

ISM  T.  WILSON  Rket.  (1580)  206  The  flowyng  stile.  1614 
Bp.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  495  Resolute  Hierome,  or  flowing 
Chrysostome.  1624  B.  JONSON  Fortunate  IsUst  In  rimel 
fine  tinckling  rime  !  and  flowand  verse.  1627  HAKEWILL 
ApoL  i.  v.  (1635)  62  A  great  wit,  and  flowing  eloquence. 
1718  PRIOR  Charity  i  Did  sweeter  Sounds  adorn  my  flowing 
Tongue,  Than  ever  Man  pronounc'd.  1782  COWPER  Table  T. 
741  Flowing  numbers  and  a  flowery  style.  1827  CARLYLK 
Misc.  (1857)  I.  20  Undoubtedly  he  has  a  flowing  pen.  1832 
L.  HUNT  Sonnets  Poems  212  Flowing  Garth. 

quasi-rt^rz'.  1706  POPE  Let.  Walsh  22  Oct.,  In  describing 
agllding  Stream,  the  Numbers  shou'd  run  easy  and  flowing. 
b.  Of  personal  carriage  and  demeanour :  Easy, 
graceful,  smooth. 

a  i6n  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Maid's  Trag.  iv.  i,  Thou  art.. A 
lady  of.  .such  a  flowing  carriage,  that  it  cannot  Chuse  but 
inflame  a  kingdom.  1766  FORDVCE  Scrm.  Yng.  Worn. 
(1767)  I.  i.  23  A  certain  flowing  urbanity  is  acquired.  1868 
Di^by's  Voy.  Medit.  Pref.  20  A  flowing  courtesy  and 
civility.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  iv,  A  certain  gravely 
flowing  action  with  his  hands. 

4.  Of  lines  or  curves,  also  of  objects  with  reference 
to  their  contour:   Smoothly  continuous  and  free 
from  rigidity  or  stiffness.      Flouring   tracery  (in 
Arch.;  see   quot.  1815). 

1709  PRIOR  Ode  to  Howard^  Each  flowing  Line  confirm'd 
his  first  Surprize.  1812-6  J.  SMITH  Pattorama  Sc.  fy  Art 
I.  132  Tracery  is.  .flowing,  where  the  lines  branch  out  into 
leaves,  arches,  &c.  1816  1*.  HUNT  Rimini  \.  203  The 
flowing  back,  firm  chest,  and  fetlocks  clean.  1853  TURNER 
Dom.  Archit.  III.  u.  vii.  315  The  Chapel  is  Early  English, 
with  flowing  windows  inserted  at  the  East  and  North. 
1864  TENNYSON  Aylmers  F.  654  Princely  halls,  and  farms, 
and  flowing  lawns. 

5.  Of  hair,  garments,  etc. :  Swaying  loosely  and 
gracefully;  waving,  uneonfmed,  streaming. 

1606  B.  JONSON  Hymenxi  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  558  Beneath  that, 
another  flowing  garment,  of  watchet  cloth  of  silver.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  vn.  88  With  Hazle  Phyllis  crowns 
her  flowing  Hair.  1782  COWPER  Gilpin  46  John  . .  Seized 
fast  the  flowing  mane.  1869  BOUTELL  Arms  <J-  Arm.*.  193 
The  long  and  flowing  surcoat. 

b.  Naut.  Flowing  sail,  sheet,  (See  quots.  1769, 
1841,  and  cf.  FLOWING  vbl.  sb.  3.) 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  \\.  ii.  130  We  were  pleasingly  surprized 
..to  see  her  open  the  N.W.  point  of  the  bay  with  a  flowing 
sail.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1776)  s.  v.,  A  ship  is 
therefore  said  to  have  a  flowing  sheet  when  the  wind  crosses 
the  line  of  her  course  nearly  at  right  angles.  1825  H.  B. 
GASCOIGNE  Now.  Fame  91  With  flowing  sails.  .They  seek 
their  station  on  the  western  seas.  1841  DANA  Seaman's 
Man.  105  Flowing  Skeet  when  a  vessel  has  the  wind  free, 
and  the  lee  clews  eased  off. 

Jig.  1835  MARRY  AT  P.  Sim  fit  xxxii,  Didn't  you  say.  .that 
the  captain  had  paid  it  [a  bill]  with  a  flowing  sheet  ?  1861 
GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  clxi.  174  To  wait  till  the 
folly  could  be  put  down  with  a  flowing  sail. 

6.  Rising    like    the   tide;    full   to    overflowing, 
brimming,  abundant,  copious. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  121  Sensualite  with  all 
her  flowynge  voluptuous  desyres.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VII I  ^ 
n.  in.  62  The  Kings  Maiesty..  Doe's  purpose  honour  no 
lesse  flowing  Then  Marchionesse  of  Pembrooke.  1644 
MILTON  £</«<:.  (1738)  136  Fat  contentions  and  flowing  fees. 
1702  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  ii.  Wks.  1721  1.474  Horace., 
speaks  of  the  moderation  to  be  used  in  a  flowing  fortune. 
1786  BURNS  Brigs  Ayr  221  All-cheering  Plenty,  with  her 
flowing  horn.  1871  SMILES  Charac.  ii.  (1876)49  She  was  full 
of  joyous  flowing  mother- wit. 

H  7.  Flowing  hope :  mispron.  of  forlorn  hope. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Wordbk.,  Flowing-hope  \  see  Forlorn 
Hope.  1889  in  BARKERS  &  LELAND  Slang. 

Hence  Plow'ingly  adv.,  in  a  flowing  manner; 
Plowingness,  the  quality  or  state  of  being  flowing. 

a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confut.  Rhem  N.  T.  1 16181  432 
Not,. so  flowingly  by  some,  as  by  all  the  pipes  of  the 
Churches  exercises,  a  1712  W.  NICHOLS  Def.  Doct.  Ck.  Eng. 
Introd.  (1715)  118  The.  .flowingness  of  his  easie  Eloquence. 
1804  SOUTHEY  in  Robberds  Mem.  Wt  Taylor  I.  495  It 
more  flowingly  fills  the  sentence.  1852  H.  SPENCER  [ 
Gracefulness  Ess.  1891  II.  384  A  leading  trait  of  grace  is  i 


FLUCTUANCY.. 

continuity,  flowingness.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Trag.  Com. 
xi.  (1892)  158  When  the  letters  were  unimportant,  she 
wrote  flowingly. 

Flowk,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FLUKE. 

Flown  (ili'mi;,///.  a.i  [pa.  pple.  of  FLY  ».J] 
Used  adjectively  in  senses  of  the  vb.  Also  with 
out,  and  with  denning  word  prefixed,  as  far-flown, 
new-flown. 

1608  SYLVESTER  Dit  Bartas  n.  iv.  Trophtis  1049  Their  far- 
flow'n  wings.  1691  TAYLOR  Behmen's  Theos.  Pkil.,  Three- 
fold Life  xiii.  303  The  flown  out  Will  hates  that  whence  it 
sprung.  1813  1.  BUSBY  Lucretius  i.  300  Hence  new-flown 
birds  the  woods  with  music  fill.  1865  SmmomAtalgmtf 
6  Swifter  than  dreams  [follow]  the  white  Mown  feet  of  sleep. 
1877  BRYANT  Odyssey  v.  551  When  he  hreathed  again,  And 
his  flown  senses  had  returned. 

t  Flown  (fl<wn),  ///.  a.-  Obs.  [str.  pa.  pple.  of 
FLOW  D.]  Only  in  Flown  sheet:  see  quot.  1653. 
Alsoyff.  Cf.  FLOWING  ///.  o.  5  b. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  yrtg.  Sea-men  28  A  flown 
sheate.  1653  —  Seaman's  Cram.  39  A  flowne  sheat,  that 
is,  when  they  are  not  haled  home  to  the  blocke. .  A  flowne 
sheat  is  when  she  goes  before  the  winde,  or  betwixt  a  paire 
of  sheats,  or  all  sailes  drawing.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  in 
We  could  have  sailed  with  a  flown  sheet  to  Ria  Lexa. 
1748  Ansm's  Voy.  i.  x.  98  The  sheets  being  half  flown. 

Flowretry :  see  FLORKTBV. 

t  Flowsome,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FLOW  sb.  or 
v.  +-SOME.]  Fluid. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  tt  Stir.  73  An  heavy  body  left  to 
it  self  within  a  flowsom  one  that  is  lighter. 

Flowster,  var.  form  of  FLUSTER. 

Flowyd,  obs.  form  of  FLOOD.  Flox :  see  FLOCK. 

t  Floxe,  v.  Obs.-1  [Cf.  Sw.  floJtsa  to  shake 
the  wings.]  intr.  To  '  leap '. 

c  xioo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  127  pat  child  on  his  blisse  floxede 
and  pleide  to-genes  hire. 

Floy,  a.  Alleged  Americanism  for  :  Dirty,  foul. 

1810  J.  FLINT  Lett.  Anier.  xxi.  264  These  I  must  call 
Americanisms, and  will  subjoin  some  examples. .  l-'loy  =  Dirty 
or  foul. 

Floyne,  var.  form  of  FLOIN. 

Floyt(e,  var.  form  of  FLOTE,  FLUTE. 

Fluate  (fl«-e>t),  sb.  Chem.  AlsoSfluat.  [mod. 
f.  FLU(OBIC)  +  -ATE.] 

1.  Chem.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  salts  now 
called  fluorides,   which  were   supposed  to  result 
from  the  combination  of  fluoric  acid  with  an  oxide. 
Fluate  of  lime  =  Derbyshire  spar,  or  FLUOR  SPAR. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  4-  Exp.  Philos.  I.  App.  546  Fluats. . 
when  heated  phosphoresce.  1806  DAVY  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XCVII.  14,  I  made  an  experiment  upon  fluate  of  lime 
under  like  circumstances.  1849  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Contuct. 
Phys.  Sc.  xxv.  243  Limpid  and  colourless  fluate  of  lime. 

2.  A  hydrofluosilicate  applied  to  building-stone 
with  the  view  of  rendering  it  harder  and  more 
durable.     Hence  Fin-ate  v.  trans.,  to  treat  with 
fluate ;  Plua'ted  ///.  a. ;  Flua'tingr  vbl.  sb. ;  also 
Flna'tate  r.  trans,  and  Flnata  tion. 

1887  Sci.  Amer.  28  May  344  Flutitation.  The  surface 
of  the  stone  is  covered  . .  with  a  solution  of  the  fluate  . . 
After  the  stone  has  been  once  floated,  it  becomes  [etc] . .  After 
the  stone  has  been  once  fluatated,  it  can  [etc.].  1893 
R.I.B.A .  Jrttl.  16  Mar.  p.  iii.  The  fluating  will  render  it 
[Bath  Stone]  as  durable  as  the  most  expensive  stones. . 
Fluated  Bath  Stone 

Fluc(c)an :  see  FLOOKAN. 

II  Flnce,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  fluss.  [Arab.  ,_^Ji 
fulus,  pi.  of  u^ifals  name  of  a  small  copper  coin.] 
An  old  Persian  coin. 

*S99  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  272  A  sort  of  flusses  of  copper. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  243  Cozbeg  one  halfe 
penny;  Fluces  arc  ten  to  a  Cozbeg.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E. 
India  iff  P.  210,  5  Fluce  U  i  Parrow. 

tFluce,  v.  06s.  rare.  intr.  ?  To  flounce,  plunge. 

1617  DBAYTON  Moone-Calfe ^1352  They  [cattle],  .backward 
fluce.  .As  though  the  Deuill  in  their  heeles  had  bin. 

Fluck  (flok).     tnonce-wJ. 

1885  H.  O.  FORBES  Nat.  Wand.  E.  Archif.  12  Not 
a  sound  to  break  the  silence  save  the  plunge  of  a  porpoise 
or  the  fluck  of  the  fishes  in  quest  of  their  evening  meal. 

Fluck,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  FLUKE. 

Flucti-,  comb,  form  of  Lat.  fluctus  wave,  in 
the  following  adjs.  given  by  Blount  and  Bailey : 
flucti'ferous  [L.  -fer  bearing +  -ous],  bearing  or 
producing  waves ;  flncti'fragous  \\-,.fluctifrag-us~\, 
wave-breaking;  flucti  sonant  [L.  sonant-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  sondre  to  sound],  sounding  with  waves; 
nuctl  sonous  [L.  flttctison-us\  —  prec.  ;  flucti - 
vacant  [L.  vagant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  vagarl  to 
wander],  floating  idly  on  the  waves ;  flucti'vag'ous 
[L./luctivag-us]  =  prec. 

Flnctuable  (fl»-kti»ab'l\  a.  rare-",  [as  if 
ad.  L.  *Jluctndbilis,  Lfluctttare  to  FLUCTUATE  :  see 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  fluctuating.  (Ogilvie  1882.) 

Hence  Flnctnabi-lity,  the  quality  of  being  fluctu- 
able. 

01786  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Mann  (F.  Hall).  1881  in 
OGILVIE. 

t FllTCtnancy.  rare-1,  [f.  next:  see -ANCT.] 
Tendency  to  fluctuation. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  u.  xxvi.  222  However  they  may 
have  their  storms  and  tossings  sometime ..  by  innate  fluctu- 
ancy,  as  the  rollings  and  tidings  of  the  sea. 
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FLUCTUANT. 

Fluctuant  ;flz>-kti«ant),  a.  [ad.  L.  fluctuant- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  fluctuare  :  see  F'LUCTUATK  v.  Cf. 
F.  fluctuant.'} 

1.  Moving  like  the  waves ;  undulating.  Chiefly 
flg.,  unstable,  wavering,  changing. 

1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  yenits  in.  171  Howbeit  of  thamesum 
part  be  fluctuant,  a  1640  JACKSON  Creed  x.  xix.  Wks.  1844 
IX.  115  The  other  [sort]  being  of  better  birth,  were  fluctuant 
between  virtue  or  civil  honesty  and  base  vices,  a  1704 
R.  L'ESTRANGE  (J.)  How  is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  be  at 
rest  in  this  fluctuant  wandering  humour  and  opinion  ?  1862 
MRS.  BROWNING  Poems.  Where's  Aettcst  xxiv,  None  of 
these  Fluctuant  curves  f  but  firs  and  pines.  1867  SWIN- 
BURNE Song  Italy  23  In  the  long  sound  of  fluctuant  boughs 
of  trees.  1870  —  Ess.  ff  Stud.  (1875)  260  His  genius  is 
fluctuant  and  moonstruck  as  the  sea  is.  1872  Contemp. 
Rev.  XIX.  206  No  shifting  of  positions,  no  fluctuant  moods, 
no  mobility  of  thought. 

2.  Floating  on  the  waves. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  iii.  §  i  The  militant  church, 
whether  it  be  fluctuant  as  the  ark  of  Noah,  or  [etc.].  1849 
J.  STERLING  in  Frasers  Mag.  XXXIX.  in  Where  change 
has  never  urged  its  fluctuant  bark. 

t  Flu'ctuary,  a.    Obs.—  *     [f.  L.fluctu-s  wave 

+  -ABY.]  Having  the  character  of  waves ;  fluctuat- 
ing, uncertain. 

1632  LIIHGOW  Trav.  11.71  The  solid.. man  is  not  troubled 
with,  .the  fluctuary  motions  of  the  numerous  multitude. 

t  Flu'Ctuate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  ^.flucluat-us,  pa. 
pple  of  fluctuare :  see  FLUCTUATE  v.]  Tossed  on 
the  waves ;  fickle  as  the  waves,  wavering. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraign.  Whole  Creature  x.  §  2.  86  The  godly 
man  hath  his . .  sure  Anchor,  when  he  seemes  to  be  fluctuate. 
Ibid.  xv.  §  4,  278  Ever  vaine,  and  foolish,  and  fluctuate  in 
all  our  wayes. 

Fluctuate  (flzrktiu^'t),  v.  [f.  L.  fluctuat- 
ppl.  stem  of  fluctuare  to  undulate,  l.fluctus,  wave.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  like  a  wave  or  waves,  rise  and 
fall  in  or  as  in  waves  ;  to  be  tossed  up  and  down 
on  the  waves;  lit.  or  with  conscious  metaphor. 
Now  rare. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1659  T.  PECKE  Pamassi 
Puerp.  75,  I  can't  call  him  Rich,  or  Poor ;  whose  Estate, 
Upon  deluding  Waters,  fluctuate.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E. 
India  t,  P.  128  The.. Mists,  which  we  could  discern  fluc- 
tuating against  the  impenetrable  Promontories.  1711 
W.  KING  Ruffinus  98  So  sounds,  so  fluctuates,  the  troubled 
sea.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  549  r  2  The  greatest  part  of 
my  estate  has  been  hitherto  of  an  unsteddy  and  volatile 
nature,  either  tost  upon  seas  or  fluctuating  in  funds,  c  1750 
SHENSTONE  Ruined  Abbey  57  Sees  the  strong  vessel  fluctu- 
ate, less  secure.  1754  WARBURTON  Wks.  (1811)  X.  xxxii. 
270  Wanting  those  principles  . .  human  knowledge  only 
fluctuates  in  the  head,  but  comes  not  near  the  heart.  1793 
WORDSW.  Descr.  Sk.  Poems  0888)  20/1  The  traveller  sees 
Thy[France's]  three-striped  banner  fluctuate  on  the  breeze. 
1809  CAMPBELL  Cert.  Wyom.  n.  xvi,  Wild-cant  arch.  .That 
fluctuates  when  the  storms  of  El  Dorado  sound.  1849 
BRYANT  Prairies  13  The  surface  rolls  and  fluctuates  to 
the  eye. 

3-  fig-  (Now  chiefly  without  allusion  to  the  literal 
sense.) 

a.  Of  things,  conditions,  etc. :  To  vary  irregular- 
ly, undergo  alternating  changes  in  level,  position, 
form,  constituent  elements,  etc. :  to  be  unstable  or 
unsettled. 

»6SS  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  n.  iv.  §  8  But  not  successive 
[Monarchs]  and  fixed  in  a  Family,  but  fluctuating  from  one 
Kingdome  to  another.  1723  J.  ATKINS  Voy.  Guinea  Pref. 
(1735)  22  Our  Bodies  . .  are  continually  fluctuating  and 
changing  while  we  live.  1^69  BURKE  Late  St.  Nation 
Wks.  1842  I.  83  Average  estimates  are  never  just  but  when 
the  object  fluctuates.  1779  J.  JAY  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer. 
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between  sixty  and  eighty  pounds  per  annum.  1866  CRUMP 
Banking  i.  20  Money  fluctuates  in  price  like  any  other 
article.  1874  DeutsMs  Rem.  343  We  see  the  text  [of  a 
largumj  fluctuating  down  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury. 

b.  Of  persons :  To  pass  to  and  fro,  from  one 
opinion,  sentiment,  or  course  of  conduct,  to  another; 
to  vacillate,  waver. 

1634  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  378  His  Majestic . .  fluctuat- 
ing by  that  occasion  betuix  love  and  feare.  1684  T.  HOCKIN 
Gofs  Decrees  248  Like  silly  Children,  .fluctuating  in  our 
opinions.  1793  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  133  After  fluc- 
tuating a  long  time  without  any  system,  we  have  adopted 
°n?i-at;-ls  comPl='ely  ruinous.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth 
v,  [His  features]  fluctuating  between  shamefacedness  and 
apprehension  of  her  displeasure.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm. 

rkXst1'  7  J  •'  'V9<  LotharinE'a.  "1=  border  land,  ever 
fluctuating  m  its  allegiance. 

""'JS'  T°  throw  into  fluctuation;   to  un- 
throw  into  a  wave-like  motion. 


1.  Moving  as  or  in  waves;  irregularly  rising  and 


2.  Irregularly    varying;     unsteady;     unsettled 
wavering. 
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1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  49  So  fluctuating  and 
unsteady  a  testimony  is  the  applause  of  popular  councils. 
a  1679  T.  GOODWIN  Just.  Faith  II.  n.  viii,  Driven  about 
with  the  Whirlpools  of  a  fluctuating  Conscience.  1720 
WELTON  Suffer.  Son  of  God  II.  xxxi.  799  They  knew  how 
Fluctuating  the  Opinion  of  the  Mobb  is.  1781  GIBBON 
Decl.  $  F.  II.  113  The  doubtful,  fluctuating  conduct  of 
Vetramo.  1837  LYTTON  E.  Malirav.  24  And  copied  out  his 
poetry  in  a  small,  fluctuating  hand.  1867  A.  BARRY  Sir  C. 
Barry  vii.  249  The  fluctuating  nature  of  the  attendance. 

atsol.  1833  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Pop.  Fallacies,  Sharp 
distinctions  of  the  fluctuating  and  the  permanent. 

Fluctuation  (flrktia^-Jan).  Also  5  -aoion. 
[ad.  (either  directly  or  through  Fr.)  Is.  fluctuation- 
em,  n.  of  action  i.  fluctuare :  see  FLUCTUATE  v.  and 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  fluctuating. 
1.  A  motion  like  that  of  the  waves,  an  alternate 
rise  and  fall.  Now  rare  in  physical  sense. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.  xvii.  377  In  vaine 
wee  expect  a  regularity  in  the  waves  of  the  Sea.  .its  Fluctu- 
ations are  but  motions  subservient.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.(pnQ>  I-  259  This  fluctuation  of  the  sea.  1847  TENNY- 
SON Princess  vi.  335  Each  base  . .  of  those  tall  columns 
drown'd  In  silken  fluctuation.  1830  —  In  Mem.  cxii,  And 
world-wide  fluctuation  sway'd  In  vassal  tides  that  follow'd 
thought. 

b.  Path.  The  undulation  of  a  fluid  in  any  cavity 
or  tumour  of  the  body. 

1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  Introd.  8  They  . .  cause  fluctua- 
tions, and  flatuousnesse  in  the  body.  1640  G.  WATTS  tr. 
Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  iv.  i.  183  The  fluctuation  or  pensility 
of  the  Bowells.  1754-64  SMEI.LIE  Midwif.\\.  149,  I  plainly 
felt  a  fluctuation  of  water.  1807-26  S.  COOPER  First  Lines 
Surg.  (ed.  5)  253  The  inside  of  the  thigh.. presented  a  kind 
of  fluctuation.  1860  in  FOWLER  Med.  Voc. 

2.  The  action  or  condition  of  passing  more  or 
less   rapidly  and    suddenly  from    one    state    to 
another ;  an  instance  of  this ;  repeated  variation, 
vicissitude.     In  //. '  ups  and  downs '. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Ps.  liv.  [Iv].  23  [22]  He  wil  not  geve 
fluctuation  to  the  just  for  ever,  c  x66x  Papers  on^  Alter. 
Prayer-bk.  82  The  Moderatour  of  the  Universe  raised  up 
such  guides  as  were  sufficient,  in  so  great  a  fluctuation. 
1712  BERKELEY  Pass.  Obed.  §  54  Wks.  1 1 1. 138  In  the  various 
changes  and  fluctuations  of  government.  1753  (title).  Travels 
and  Adventures  of  Win.  Bingfield  Esq.  containing  as  sur- 
prizing a  Fluctuation  of  Circumstances,  both  by  Sea  and 
Land,  as  ever  befel  one  Man.  1841  D'ISRAELI  Amen.  Lit. 
(1867)  132  Every  modern  language  has  always  existed  in 
fluctuation  and  change. 

b.  An  alternate  rise  and  fall  in  amount  or 
degree,  price  or  value,  temperature,  etc. 

1802  PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  xxii.  430  Inconveniency  from 
fluctuation  of  temperature  and  season.  1804  WELLINGTON 
in  Gurw.  Desp.  III.  425  The  expenses  for  the  repairs  . .  are 
liable  to  fluctuation.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  22  The  height 
of  the  mercurial  column  is  subject  to.  .fluctuation. 

3.  The  condition  of  passing  alternately  from  one 
opinion  or  sentiment  to  another;  an  instance  of 
this ;  vacillation,  wavering. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  i.  xxv,  He  was  comfortid  . .  &  be 
douteful  fluctuacion  cessid.  1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  ff  Mar. 
42  Hee  suffered  not  himselfe  to  be  carried  away  with  any 
such  humourous  fluctuation.  1717  L.  HOWEL  Desiderius 
(ed.  3)  99  Subject  to  no  . .  Fluctuations  of  the  Mind.  1775 
JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  54  The  House  of  Commons  was  in 
a  state  of  fluctuation.  1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Grant,  (ed.  5) 
I.  205  During  this  inquiry,  we  should  be  plunged  into 
a  state  of  uncertainty  and  fluctuation.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT 
Silas  M.  j  A.  ^strange  fluctuation  between  an  effort  at  an 
increased  manifestation  of  regard  and  involuntary  signs  of 
shrinking  and  dislike. 

t  FluctuO'Se,  a.  Obs.-°  \a.A.*L.fluctuos-us: 
see  next  and  -OSE.]  =  FLUCTUOUS  b. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  — 

Fluctuons  (fl»-kti«3s),  a.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  [ad. 
L.  fluctuosus  full  of  waves  f.  fluctus  wave  :  see 
-ous.]  t  a.  Watery  (obs.).  b.  Full  of,  or  resembling 
waves,  lit.  xn&flg. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Pkyskke  61/2  An  Excel- 


.  .being,  .fluctuous  demeans  or  fee  simple.  1627-77  FELTHAM 
Resolves  i.  xlviii.  76  How  fluctuous  are  the  salted  waves. 
1839  BAILEY  Festus  (1854)  133  The  base  of  the  world's 
fluctuous  lore. 

Hence  Fluctuo-sity. 

1850  L.  HUNT  Auiobiog.  II.  xvii.  278  Waves  might  be 
classed.. We  ought  to  have  waves,  wavelets,  billows,  fluc- 
tuosities,  etc.,  a  marble  sea,  a  sea  weltering. 

t  Fludder  (fl»'>aj),  v.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  fluther. 
intr.  'To  exhibit  the  appearance  of  great  regard 
for  any  one,  to  cajole '  (Jam.X 

c  1525  Priests  of  Peebles  (1603)  D  ij,  Than  mony  folk  wil 
cum  and  with  me  fludder. 

tFludgS  tint.  Obs.  rare.  [?cf.  Ger.  flues 
int.,  quick  !] 

1611  CHAPMAN  May  Day  Plays  1873  II.  352  What,  hee 
that  sings,  Maids  in  your  smocks,  hold  open  your  locks, 
fludgs. 

Fludy,  obs.  form  of  FLOODY. 

Flue,  flew  (flu),  rf.i  Also  4  flowe,  5  flw(e, 
o  flewe.  [cf.  MDu.  vluwe  fishing-net  (Du.Jlouw 
snipe-net),  F.  flu  fine  nappe  d'un  tramail  (Boiste 
1840:  not  in  Littre),  &\$nfluc<j  some  kind  of  fishing 
apparatus  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.)  ;  the  mutual  relation 
of  the  words  is  unknown.]  A  kind  of  fishing-net ; 
a,  a  drag-net,  b.  a  fixed  net.  Also  Hue-net. 


FLUE. 

1388  9  A  eels.  A  biiigiian  A  bbey  (Camden)  57,7  rete  vocatum 
wade  ctj  flowe.  1391  R.  DE  KYU.VNTON  in  Test.  Ebor.  I. 
157  Willo  Hroune  servienti  meo. .  j  flew,  cum  warrap  et  flot. 
c  1440  Promf1.  Pan'.  168/1  Flwe,  nette  . .  tragitHi.  1465 
Mann,  ff  llouseh.  Exp.  500  My  master  paid  to  Chelone  fore 
knyttynge  of  a  flew,  xvj.tr.  1569  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select. 
Rec.  Oxford  329  Nor  laye  any  flewe  or  other  nett  in  any 
of  the  same  waters.  1611  HIBLE  /tab.  i.  15  They  . .  gather 
them  in  their  dragge  [warg.  flue-net].  1630  in  De^r. 
Thames  (1758)  66  No  Fisherman  . .  shall  . .  use  or  exercise 
any  Flue,  Trammel  . .  or  hooped  Net  whatsoever.  1787 
BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)  5  Fishing  with  trammels,  or  flews  in 
March  or  April.  1851  NEWLAND  Erne  75  It  is  generally 
caught  by  a  flue,  set  between  the  openings  of  the  weeds. 
1882  Three  in  Norway  vi.  44  Seven  boats  . .  were  out  with 
a  huge  flue  net. 

Flue  (fl«),  sb*  Also  6  floow,  7-9  flew,  [of 
unknown  origin  ;  cf.  mod.Flem.  vtuwe  of  same 
meaning  (Franck  $.\.fluwcd)  which,  like  the  Du. 
fluweel  and  med.L.  fluelum  velvet,  is  believed  to 
be  derived  from  Fr.  vein  hairy,  downy.  But  see 
FLUFF  s6.^ 

fl.  A  woolly  or  downy  substance;  clown,  nap. 
Also//,  bits  of  down.  Obs. 

1589  FLEMING  Georg.  Virg.  iv.  69  Towels  with  nap  shorne 
off  (The  floow  or  roughnes  shorne  away  for  feare  to  hurt  his 
handesl  1607  TOPSELL  Four./.  Beasts  (1658)  213  A  bed 
filled  with  flew  or  wool  of  Hares.  1743  Loud.  4-  County 
Brew,  n,  (ed.  2)  100  They  will  be  as  big  as  Lice  with  Rags 
or  Flews  about  them.  1823  in  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Flue, 
The  soft  down  from  feathers,  and  the  skins  from  rabbits,  etc. 
2.  esp.  The  light  flocculent  substance  formed  by 
floating  particles  of  cotton,  down,  etc.  ;  fluff. 

1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xxvii.  387  That  will  gather  up 
all  the  flew  and  dust.  1814  WARE  in  Trans.  Med.  $ 
Chirurg.  Soe.  256  The  flue  tnat  is  swept  from  bedrooms. 
1837  HOWITT  Rur.  Life  in.  iii.  (1862)  242  Amid  heat  and 
dust  and  flue  from  the  cotton.  1860  DICKENS  Uncomtn. 
Trav.  vi,  Its  old-established  flue  under  its  old-established 
four-post  bedsteads.  1886  E.  HOODER  Earl  Shaftesbury 
I.  iii.  139  Parched  and  suffocated  by  the  dust  and  flue. 

b.  trans/.  Any  light  floating  particle.  Cf.  FLOW 
S&.3 

ci9*s  BEODOES  Poems,  Torrismond  i.  iii,  It  would  not 
weigh  a  flue  of  melting  snow  In  my  opinion. 
Flue  (fi«),  s6.z  [of  unknown  origin. 
The  exact  primary  sense  is  uncertain ;  assuming  that  it 
meant 'channel,  passage ', some  have  compared  early  mod. Du. 
vloegh  flutings  of  a  column  (Kilian),  and  others  would 
connect  it  with  FLOW  v.  or  FLUE  ».'  It  is  possible  that  the 
primary  reference  may  be  to  they? iting (see  FLUE  v.*)  of  the 
sides  of  the  chimney  in  houses  of  the  ifith  c.  This  view 
derives  some  support  from  sense  5.) 
1.  Inearlyuse  =  CHiMNEY;  subsequently  a  smoke- 
duct  in  a  chimney.  Hence  extended  to  denote 
a  channel  of  various  kinds  for  conveying  heat,  etc., 
esp.  a  hot-air  passage  in  a  wall;  a  pipe  or  tube 
for  conveying  heat  to  water  in  certain  kinds  of 
steam-boilers. 

1582  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  424  All  flewes 
and  chymneys..made  of  earth. .shalbe  taken  downe.  1654 
EVELYN  Diary  9  Aug.,  Y"  chimney  flues  like  so  many 
smiths  forges.  1715  DESAGULIERS  Fires  Impr.  12  Builders 
have  . .  carried  the  Flue  or  Funnel  bending.  1757  W. 
THOMPSON  R.  N.  Advoc.  33  Another  notable  Iron  Inven- 
tion, called  a  Flew,  running  through  the  Warehouses,  fed 
with  constant  Fires  to  keep  their  dry  Stores  from  being 
mouldy.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond.  Disp.  (1818)  312 
Stoves  heated  by  means  of  flues.  1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON 
Naut.  Steam  Eng.  115  Each  fire  place  has  a  flue,  or  gigantic 
pipe,  which  circulates  from  end  to  end  of  the  boiler,  making 
as  many  turns  as  the  boiler  will  hold.  1863  KINGSLEY 
Hfaler-£a/i.(i&jS')4  He  had  to  climb  the  dark  flues  rubbing 
his  poor  knees  and  elbows  raw. 

H  The  following  passage  is  usually  quoted  as  the 
earliest  example  of  the  word,  which  is  supposed  to 
mean  here  the  spiral  cavity  of  a  shell.  But_/f««  is 
prob.  a  misprint  forjlule.  . 

1^62  PHAER  sEneid  x.  Ggj  b.  W'  whelkid  shell  Whose 
wnnckly  wreathed  flue,  did  fearful  shril  in  seas  outycll. 
•(•  2.  Coal-mining.  A  sloping  trough  for  conveying 
coal  into  a  receptacle  ;  a  shoot.  ?  Obs. 

1774  PENNANT  Tmir  Scott,  in  1772,  48  Galleries  . .  termi- 
nating in  flues  or  hurries,  placed  sloping  over  the  quay,  and 
thro'  these  the  coal  is  discharged . .  into  the  holds  of  the  ships. 

3.  Organ-building.    The   fissure  or  'wind-way' 
characteristic  of '  mouth-pipes '  (hence  also  called 
flue-pipes :  see  6)  as  opposed  to  '  reed-pipes '. 

1879  HOPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mtts.  I.  535  All  organ-stops 
in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  wind  passing  through 
a  fissure,./? w,  or  wind-way,  .belong  to  the  Flue-work. 

4.  slang.    The  SPOUT  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop. 
Influe :  in  pawn.  Up  the  flue :  (a)  pawned,(*)  dead, 
collapsed. 

1821  EGAN  Real  Life  in  London  I.  566  note.  Up  the  spout 
or  up  the  flue  are  synonimous  in  their  import.  1851  MAY- 
HEW  Land.  Labour  II.  250  I've  had.  .to  leave  half  my  stock 
in  flue  with  a  deputy  for  a  night's  rest. 

5.  dial.  (See  quot.)     [Peril,  a  distinct  word.] 
1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  379  Flue,  the  coping 

of  a  gable  or  end-wall  of  a  house. 

6.  attrib.   and   Comb.,  as  flue-cleaner,  -scraper, 
-tile.     Also  flue-boiler  (see  quot.) ;  flue-bridge, 
a   wall   of  fire-brick   in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
between  the  hearth  and  the  flue ;  flue-brush  (see 
quot.);  flue-cinder  (see  quot.) ;  flue-faker  slang, 
(a)  a  chimney  sweep;  (li)  (see  quot.  1860);  flue- 
full  a.,  full  to  the  flue,   brimful;   flue-pipe,  an 
organ-pipe  with  a  '  flue '  i,see  3},  a  mouth-pipe,  as 


FLUE. 

opposed  to  a  reed-pipe  ;  flue-plate  (see  qnot.)  ; 
flue-register,  a  register  in  an  organ  comprising 
a  series  of  flue-pipes  ;  flue-salt  (see  quot.)  ;  flue- 
stop,  an  organ  stop  controlling  a  flue-register  ; 
flue-work,  the  flue-stops  of  an  organ  collectively, 
as  distinguished  from  the  reed-stops. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  891/1  *F  lite  -boiler,  a  steam- 
boiler  whose  water  space  is  traversed  by  flues.  1881  RAY- 
MONO  Mining  Gloss.,  *  Fine-bridge.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek.  I.  891/1  *  Flue-brush,  a  cylindrical  brush  of  wire  or 
steel  strips  used  to  clean  the  scale  and  soot  from  the  interior 
of  a  flue.  1873  locale's  Diet.  Terms  Archil,  etc.  (ed.  4!, 
*Flue  cinder,  the  cinder  from  an  iron  reheating  furnace. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1  .  89  i/i  *  Flue-cleaner.  1812  J.  H. 
VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  *  Flue-faker.  1860  Slang  Diet.  (ed.  2), 
Flue  falters  .  .  low  sporting  characters,  who  are  so  termed 
from  their  chiefly  betting  on  the  Great  Sweeps.  1703 
THORESBY  Let.  to  Ray  27  Apr.,  *  Flue-full,  brim-full,  flowing 
full.  1852  SEIDEL  Organ  27  The  intonation  of  the  *flue- 
pipes.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  891/1  "Flue-plate,  a  plate 
into  which  the  ends  of  the  flue  are  set.  1852  SEIDEL  Organ 
27  Kaufmann,  of  Dresden  .  .  made  experiments  with  *nue- 
registers.  1884  Chester  Gloss.,  *Flue  salt  .  .  the  waste  salt 
formed  on  the  flues  where  the  lumps  are  dried,  1855 
HOPKINS  &  RIMBAULT  Organ  xxi.  109  A  *Flue-stop  [is]  a 
similar  series  of  lip  pipes.  1859  Archaeol.  Cant.  II.  p.  xii, 
A  very  remarkable  example  of  a  Roman  "flue-tile.  1876 
HILES  Catech.  Orgati  ix.  (1878)  57  All  lip-stops  belong  to  the 
*  Flue-work. 

Flue  (fl«)>  *£•*  Also  flew,  [of  obscure  ety- 
mology ;  Sw.  has  fly  in  sense  2.  It  is  not  certain 
that  senses  I  and  2  are  of  identical  origin.] 

1  1.  '  The  tip  of  a  deer's  [?]  horn  '  (Halliwell  s.  v. 
Flewed'}.  Obs. 

1532-3  [app.  implied  in  FLUED  ppl.  a.2]. 

2.  Naut.  The  FLUKE  of  an  anchor  ;  also  that  of 
a  harpoon. 

ci86o  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  57  The  fish-tackle 
is  .  .  hooked  to  the  inner  flue.  1882  NARES  Seamanship 
{ed.  6)  175  Ships  which  allow  of  the  inner  flues  being  got 
inboard. 

Fine  (fl«),  sbf>  colloq.  Short  for  INFLUENZA. 

1839  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  574,  I  have  had  a  pretty 
fair  snare  of  the  Flue.  1893  Mod.  Let.,  I've  a  bad  attack  of 
the  flu. 

Fine  (fl«),  J*.°  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  flew. 
[app.  a  corruption  oifleume,  obs.  form  of  FLEAM.] 
A  farrier's  lancet,  a  fleam. 

1790  W.  MARSHALL  Midi.  Counties  II.  437  Flews,  phlemes, 
for  bleeding  cattle,  etc.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh, 
Word-bk.,  Flues,  farriers'  lancets. 

Fine,  flew  (fl«),  a.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6 
flewe.  [of  obscure  origin  ;  possibly  related  to 
FLOW  v.  ;  cf.  the  relation  of  FLEET  a.  (  =  shallow) 
to  FLEET  z>.] 

1.  Shallow. 

6-1440  Promp.  Parv.  167/1  Flew,  or  scholde,  as  vessell, 
bassits.  1552  HULOET,  Flewe  or  not  deape,  but  as  one  may 
wade,  breuia.  1651  H.  MORE  Enthus.  Triumph.  (1656) 
171,  I  hope  you  do  not  think,  that  I  meant  your  skull  was 
so  flue  and  shallow  that  [etc.].  Ibid.  318.  a  1825  FORBY 
Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Flue,  shallow. 

2.  =FLAN  a.  (See  quots.,  and  FLUEZ/A) 

1676  H.  MORE  Remarks  142  And  the  like  experiment  he 
makes  .  .  of  a  heated  Beer-glass  with  a  more  flew  mouth. 
1881  Leicester  Gloss.,  Flew,  open,  wide,  expanded.  '  Your 
bonnet  is  too  flew';  'a  flew  dish',  i.e.  one  with  wide 
spreading  sides. 

Fine,  flew  (fl«),  a."  Obs.  exc.  dial,  [of  un- 
certain origin  ;  it  corresponds  in  sense  to  OF.  fJo, 
flou  (whence  mod.F.y?0»  in  a  specific  sense  relating 
to  painting)  and  to  Du.Jlauw,  LG^mod.HG.^aa; 
but  the  mutual  relation  of  the  words  is  disputed. 
See  also  FLUEY,  a. 

The  initial  /"instead  of  v  in  Du.  word  is  usually  an  indica- 
tion of  foreign  origin  (exc.  in  the  case  of  onomatopoeias)  ; 
hence  Kluge  and  Franck  regardyfrtKfo  as  adopted,  like  the 
Eng.  word,  from  Fr.  ;  the  ultimate  source  being  OTeut. 


. 

^kl^wo.  (Ger.  lau,  Eng.  LEW)  lukewarm.  This  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  If  Du.  flauw  were  a  native  word,  it  might 
correspond!  to  an  OE.  *fleffwe  (:  —  *flawjo.)  related  to 
QH&.flewen  to  rinse,  wash  ;  for  the  sense  cf.  ivashy.\ 

Weak,  tender,  sickly,  delicate. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  ill.  i.  Wks.  (Hazlitt)  II.  149 
She  is  flewe,  and  never  will  be  fatter.  i&faLond.  Gaz.  No. 
1416/4  A  flew  Horse,  and  a  star  very  remarkable  in  his  fore- 
head. 1736  PEGGF.  Kenticisms  (E.  D.  S.),  Flue,  tender, 
weak  ;  of  a  horse  or  person.  1836  COOPER  Provincialisms 
Sussex  s.  v.  ,  '  That  horse  is  very  flue  '.  1889  in  Hurst  Hors- 
ham  Sussex  Gloss,  s.v.,  '  My  Fanny  is  ill  again,  poor  dear, 
she  is  so  flue  '. 

trine,!-.1  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF.flue-r,  L.  Jlu-Sre 
to  flow.]  intr.  To  flow.  Of  parchment  :  To  allow 
the  ink  to  '  run  '. 

?  1483  CAXTON  Vocab.  22  b,  Josse  the  parchemyn  maker 
Solde  me  a  skyn  of  parchemyn.  That  all  fluede  [Fr.  qui 


splayed  opening;  Flued,  Fhring ///.  a. 


1778  W.  PAIN  Carpenters  Repos.  Plate  51  A  circular 
Soffit  m  a  circular  Wall,  which  is  flewing  on  the  Jambs. 
Ibid.,  Draw  the  Flewing  of  the  Jambs  c.  d.  and  e.f.  to  meet 
at  the  Point  a.  Ibid^  Figure  A.  is  a  circular  Soffit  on 
flewing  Jambs.  1853  Archit.  PubL  Soc.  Dict.^  Fitted^  this 
word  is  applied  instead  of  Splayed  to  a  circular  or  semi- 
circular splayed  opening.  1893  S.  E.  Wore.  Gloss.,  Flewed 
(of  a  hoop)  to  be  made  larger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other 
6O  that  it  may  fit  the  taper  shape  of  a  cask. 
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Flue,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  FLY  a.l 

Filled,  ppl.  a.1  [f.  FLUE  s/>.3  +  -ED  -.]  Having 
a  flue  or  duct.  Only  in  comb.,  as  double-Jlticd  adj. 

1895  Daily  News  9  Jan.  10/2  Wanted  Two.  .Lancashire 
Double-flued  Boilers. 

Flued,  ppl-  a.-     [f.  FLUE  sb.*  +  -ED  2.] 

fl.  Of  a  horn:  Tipped.  Obs. 

1533-3  Act  24  Heft.  VIII,  c.  13  It  shall  be  lefull  for  him 
to  weare.  .a  home  tipped  or  flewed  with  siluer. 

2.  Of  an  anchor,  etc.  Having  a  flue;  fluked, 
barbed.  Only  in  comb.,  as  one-flucd,  Iwo-Jlued,  adjs. 

Flue'-hainilier.  [f.  FLUE  z>.-]  A  hammer 
used  in  flaring  one  edge  of  an  iron  hoop  to  make  it 
fit  the  bulge  of  the  cask. 

1874  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  891/1. 

tFlnellin(fl«ie'lin).  Obs.  Also  6  fluellyn(g, 
6-7  fluellen.  [corruption  of  the  Welsh  name, 
llysiau  Llewelyn,  lit.  '  Llewelyn's  herbs '.  Cf.  the 
proper  name  Fluellen  ( =  Llewelyn)  in  Shaks.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  several  species  of  Veronica 
or  Speedwell,  esp.  V.  ojficinalis. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herts  (E.  D.  S.)  88  Veronica  . . 
is  called  in  englishe  Fluellyng.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n. 
cxcvii.  (1633)  629  In  welch  it  is  called  Fluellen.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud,  Ep.  u.  vi.  101  Betonica  Pauli,  or  Pauls 
Betony.. or  Fluellen.  1756  WATSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX. 
807  Male  Speedwell,  or  Fluellin,  or  True  Paul's  Betony. 

2.  Misapplied  to  Linaria  elatine  and  L.  spuria. 
1756  SIR  J.  HILL  Brit.  Herbal  113  Fluellin.  Elatine.  The 

flower  is  small ;  it  consists  of  a  single  petal.  1816  zo  GREEN 
Univ.  Herbal  I.  108  Antirrhinum  Elatine,  Sharp-pointed 
Toad-flax,  or  Fluellin.  . .  Antirrhinum  Spuriitm,  Round- 
leaved  Toad-flax  or  Fluellin.  1866  in  Treas.  But., 

Flnellite  (fl/J-elait).  Min.  [badly  f.  FLUOBINE 
after  wavcllite.]  A  rare  fluoride  of  aluminium, 
found  in  minute  white  crystals. 

18:4  Ann.  Phil.  VIII.  243  He  [WollastonJ  is.  .of  opinion 
that  these  crystals  belong  to  a  distinct  species  [i.e.  distinct 
from  wavellite],  for  which  he  proposes  the  name  of  Fluellite. 
iSoiWATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  669. 

f  Fln'ence.  Obs.  [a.  f.Jluence,  ad.  L.Jltientia, 
{.fluentem :  see  FLUENT.] 

1.  A  flowing,  a  stream. 

<ri6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  x\\.  224  That  he  first  did  cleanse 
With  sulphur,  then  with  fluences  of  sweetest  water  rense. 

2.  =  FLUENCY  2,  3. 

1607  HEYWOOD  Fayre  Mayde  Exch.  Wks.  1874  II.  56 The 
natural!  fluence  of  my  owne  wit.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon. 
II.  547  He  was  esteemed  a  person.. of  a  ready  fluence  in 
discourse. 

Fluency  (fltt'ensi).  [ad.  'L.fluentia :  see  prec. 
and  -ENCY.J  The  quality  or  state  of  flowing  or 
being  fluent. 

•)•  1.  Affluence,  copiousness,  abundance.  Obs. 
a.   1623  MASSINGER  Bondman  n.  iii,   Thou,   Gracculo, 
Hast  fluency  of  courage.     1638  G.  SANDYS  Paraphr.  Job 
•    xii.  16  Those  who  grow  old  in  fluency  and  ease.      1657 
j    HAWKE  Killing  is  M.  20  Fluency  in  teares.    1658  OSBORN 
I    Jos.  I  Wks.  (1673)  511  The  Indies  themselves  would  in  time 
I    want  fluency  to  feed  so  immense  a  prodigality.    1726  BRAD- 
LEY Gardening  App.  23  This  last  operation  [grafting]  may 
'    be  done  when  the  sap  is  in  its  highest  Fluencies. 

2.  a.  A  smooth  and  easy  flow;  readiness,  smooth- 
ness ;  esp.  with  regard  to  speech,    b.  Absence  of 
rigidity ;  ease. 

1636  MASSINGER  Gt,  Dk.  Florence  v.  ii,  You  are  pleased  to 
show,  sir,  The  fluency  of  your  language.  1717  POPE  Th. 
Var.  Subj.  in  Swift's  Wks.  (1755)  II.  i.  227  The  common 
fluency  of  speech  in  many  men.  1849  LYTTON  Caxtons  i.  v, 
I  had  learned  to  write  with  some  fluency.  1852  LD.  COCKBURN 
Jeffrey  I.  363  All  his  fluency  of  thought.  1878  I.  W.  EBS- 
WORTH  in  Braithwait's  Strappado  Introd.  27  The  genuine 
sweetness  and  musical  fluency  of  his  best  lyrics. 

3.  Readiness  of  utterance,  flow  of  words. 

1654^  EVELYN  Diary  31  Aug.,  Dr.  Collins,  so  . .  celebrated 
for  his  fluency  in  the  Latin  tongue.  1814  D'!SRAELI 
Quarrels  Anth.  (1867)364  He  indulged  his  satirical  fluency 
on  the  scientific  collectors.  1834  MACAULAY  Pitt  Ess.  (1854) 
293/1  The  fluency  and  the  personal  advantages  of  the 
young  orator. 

Fluent  (fluent),  a.  and  si.     Also  6-7  fluant. 
[ad.  L.  fluent-em,  pr.  pple.  oifiuere  to  flow.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  That  flows,  flowing. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  304  Whatsoeuer  [water]  is 
moueably  fluent,  is  lesse  subject  to  poyson  then  that  which 
standeth  still.  iGfytr.  lionet's  Merc.  Compit.  vm.  272  Liga- 
tures..seem  to. .impel!  the  fluent  bloud.  1719  D'URFEY 
/Y/&(i872)  III.  97  Intoa  fluent  stream  she  leapt.  1854  Jrnl. 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  n.  415  Streams  which  are  permanent 
or  fluent  all  the  year.  1893  Harper's  Mag.  LXXXVI. 
815/2  The  metal,  .came  fluent  from  the  crucible. 

t>.  transf.  andyff . ;  esp.  of  things  compared  to 
a  stream  or  to  the  tide. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  ii.  in.  xxvi,  Things  that  be 
fluent,  As  flitting  time,  by  her  be  straight  retent  Unto  one 
point.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,Hen.  V,  ccxxviii,  Yet 
Crouded  Strength  stifles  the  fluent  Course  Of  many  Glories. 
1729  SAVAGE  Wanderer  in.  6  The  sloping  Sun  To  Ocean's 
Verge,  his  fluent  Course  has  run.  1842  DE  QUINCEY  Cicero 
Wks.  VI.  227  The  fluent  intercourse  with  this  island.  1854 
J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855)  II.  xxvii.  502  _Masses 
of  cavalry,  in  fluent  and  refluent  surges,  trampled  into  the 
bloody  mire  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

t  C.  Flowing  readily  as  a  consequence  or  in- 
ference. Obs. 

1619  W.  SCLATER  Expos,  i  Then.  244  In  ancient  Diuinitie 
I  the  inference  was  fluent.  Ibid.  567  See  if  from  the  fact  of 
i  God,  mentioned  by  the  Apostle,  it  runnes  not  as  fluent. 


FLUENTIAL. 

2.  Having  the  property  or  capacity  of  flowing 
easily ;  ready  to  flow ;  fluid,  liquid.  Of  a  painter  : 
Producing  a  fluid  or  liquid  effect. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd,  <$•  Commw.  (1611)  5  The  people 
of  the  South  haue  their  bloud  thinne  and  fluent,  a  1626 


„_„    ._ ..  .__         parts.. 

turns  them  into  a  thin  fluent  liquid.  1822  Examiner 
347/2  Backhuysen  is  often  heavy  in  his  shadows,  but  admir- 
ably fluent  in  the  representation  of  water  and  air.  1844 
MKS.  UHOWNING  Drama  of  Exile  Poems  1850  I.  77  The 
broad,  fluent  strata  of  pure  air.  1877  DIXON  Diana,  Lady 
Lyle  I.  in.  iii.  190  A  fairy  pool  of  water  lies,  fluent  and 
opalesque,  under  an  amber  slab. 

b.  fg,  and  of  non-material  things :  Fluid,  liable 
to  change ;  not  stable,  fixed,  or  rigid. 

1648  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  vi.  §  2.  57  While  the 
matter  of  worldly  goods  remaineth  fluent  ana  transitory. 
1691  RAY  Creation  33  Motion  being  a  fluent  thing.  1814 
WORDSW.  Excursion  iv.  733  His  quick  hand  bestowed  On 
fluent  operations  a  fixed  shape.  1851  HELPS  Comp.  Solit. 
x.  188  The  general  body  of  opinion  is  very  fluent.  1872 
M.  COLLINS  Two  Plunges  for  Pearl  I.  196  English  society 
is  curiously  fluent. 

3.  transf.  a.  Of  hair  :  Growing  in  abundant 
quantity  and  falling  in  graceful  curves ;  flowing. 

1607  TOPSELL  FourJ.  Beasts  566  Any  one  whose  haires 
are  too  fluent  and  abundant.  1866  G.  MEREDITH  Vittoria. 
i,  A  fluent  black  moustache  ran  with  the  curve  of  the  upper 
lip.  1872  TENNYSON  Gareih  $  Lynette  454  Broad  brows 
and  fair,  a  fluent  hair  and  fine. 
b.  Moving  easily  or  gracefully ;  not  stiff  or  rigid. 

1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  x,  I  never  had  dreamed  of 
such  delicate  motion,  fluent  and  graceful. 

f4.  Flowing  freely  or  abundantly.  Also,  abound- 
ing in.  Obs. 

1590  GREENE  Orl.  Fur.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  98/1  Those  fluent 
springs  of  your  lamenting  tears.  i6xx  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
vn.  xii.  §  10.  222  Destitute  of  vertue  and  fluent  in  vice. 
1639  DANIEL  Ecclus.  xliii.  53  A  Cloud,  swolne  wth  a  fluent 
rame.  f  1682  J.  COLLINS  flaking  of  Salt  in  Eng.  2  At 
Namptwich  they  have  one  Pit  within  the  Town,  and  two 
without,  sufficient  to  serve  the  Fourth  part  of  the  Nation, 
the  Bryne  being  so  fluent. 

b.  Giving  freely,  generous.    Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1603  BRETON  Packet  Mad  Lett.  (Grosart.)  6/1  A  sonne  . . 
bound,  .through  the  fluent  bounty  of  a  Father's  loue.  1639 
SALTMARSHE  Policy  237  If  you  bee  fluent  in  one  kinde,  bee 
sparing  in  another.  1887  X  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Fluent,  liberal 
.  .as  '  fluent  i'  givin '. 

5.  Of  speech,  style,  etc. :  Flowing  easily  and 
readily  from  the  tongue  or  pen. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Youth  $  Age  (Arb.)  263  Such  as  is 
a  fluent  and  Luxuriant  Speech.  1660  WOOD  Life  (pxf. 
Hist.  Soc.)  I.  360  Their  fluent  praying  and  preaching. 
1670-1  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  \.  (1711) 
70  Their  Language  is  much  in  the  Throat,  and  not  very 
fluent,  but  uttered  with  good  deliberation.  1728  POPE 
D'.tnc.  in.  197  How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue  ! 
1828  D'lSRAELl  Chas.  I,  I.  ii.  21  The  pain  which  conversation 
occasions  him  whose  speech  is  not  fluent.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT 
F.  Holt  (1868)  63  A  soft  voice  with  a  clear  fluent  utterance. 
b.  Of  a  speaker,  etc.:  Ready  in  the  use  of  words, 
able  to  express  oneself  readily  and  easily  in  speech 
or  writing. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxvii.  119  Rhetorical!  I  am  not 
with  a  fluant  tongue  to  ster.  1610  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age  i.  i. 
Wks.  (1874)  III.  5  Fluent  Mercury  Speakes  from  my  tongue. 


1882  FARRAR  in  Coutemp.  Rev.  807  As  a  speaker . .  Dean 
Stanley  was  by  no  means  fluent. 

6.  Math.  In  thedoctrineoffluxions:  Continuously 
increasing  or  decreasing  by  an  infinitesimal  quantity. 

1734  BERKELEY  Analyst  §  45  Wks.  1871  III.  287  Each 
foregoing  is  a  fluent  quantity  having  the  following  one  for 
its  fluxion.  1807  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  276_Suppose 
the  right  line  inn  to  move,  .continually  parallel  to  itself,  .so 
as  to  generate  the  fluent  or  flowing  rectangle  ABQP. 

transf.  1844  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1874)  V.  ii.  83  The 
Church,  .might  be  eliminated  like  a  constant  quantity  from 
among  those  fluent  materials  with  which  history  is  conversant, 
B.  sb. 

1 1.  A  stream,  a  current  of  water.  Obs. 

[In  the  first  two  quots.  strictly  a  distinct  word  ad.  L. 
fluent-urn."] 

1598  YONG  Diana  308  The  fertill  fields,  which  the  great 
riuer  Duerus  with  his  cristalline  fluents  doth  water.  1616 


CHAPMAN  Homers  Hymn  to  l'~enus  378  At  the  fluents  of 
the  Ocean  Nere  Earths  extreame  bounds.  1705  I.  PHILIPS 
Blenheim  239  Their  hands,  that  sed'lous  strive  To  cut  the 


2.  Math.  The  variable  quantity  in  fluxions  which 
is  continually  increasing  or  decreasing. 

1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  226  Hence  the 
Celerity  of  the  Motion  is.  .called  Fluxion,  and  the  Quantity 
generated  Fluent.  1819  G.  PEACOCK  View  Fluximal  Cal- 
culus 23  Where  the  fluent  or  integral  is  expressed  by  an 
algebraic  function.  1878  W.  K.  CLIFFORD  Dynamic  ii.  62. 

3.  nonce-use.    Something    fluent    or    liable    to 
change. 

1836  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rein.  II.  309  The  guardian,  as  a 
fluent,  is  less  than  the  permanent  which  he  is  to  guard.  He 
is  the  temporary  and  mutable  mean. 

I  Flue'ntial,  «.  Math.  Obs.  [f.  prec. +  -(I)AL. 
Cf.  exponential]  Of  or  pertaining  to  fluents. 

1784  WARING  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  401  Whose  sum  p 
is  either  an  algebraical,  exponential,  or  fluential  fluxion  ofx. 
1807  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  302  Being  written  for  c  in 
the  general  fluential  equation. 


FLUENTLY. 

Fluently  (fl«-entli),  adv.  [f.  FLUENT  a.  + 
-LY-'.J  In  a  fluent  manner;  esp.  with  easy  and 
ready  flow  of  words. 

i«i3ToURNEUR  P.Henry  147  Hisaptnesse  fluentlyappeares 
In  ev'rie  souldier's  grief.  1621  W.  SCLATER  Tytkes  ( 1623)  169 
Conclusions  fluently  deduced  there  from.  1648  W.  MOUNTA- 
GUE Devout  Ess.  xi.  §  2  133  When  this  humour  of  Medisance 
springeth  in  the  head  of  the  company,  it  runnes  fluently  into 
the  lesse  noble  parts.  <zi66l  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III. 
205  He  fluently  could  speak  many . .  modern  tongues.  1732 
BERKELEY  Alciphr.  i.  §  2  Perceiving  that  Euphranor  heard 
him  with  respect,  he  proceeded  very  fluently.  1839  Eraser's 
Mag.  XX.  668  She  [a  ship]  swims  along  calmly  and  fluently. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist,  vi,  §  4.  304  Elizabeth . .  spoke  French 
and  Italian  as  fluently  as  English.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  z)  III.  Z2i  Thrasymachus  made  all  these  admissions, 
not  fluently. .  but  with  extreme  reluctance. 

t  Flu'entness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  fluent ;  fluency. 

1652  COTTERELL  Cassandra  l.  v.  (1676)  469  The  usual 
fluentnesse  of  his  expression.  1654  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devout 
Ess.  v.  §  3.  96  The  fluentness  and  consistencie  of  time 
has  not  this  inconvenience,  to  deny  us  the  taking  a  dimension 
of  it.  1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1731  in  BAILEY. 
Fluey  (fl«i)>  a.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [prob.  f.  FLUE 
a.  2  (which  however  is  later  in  our  qnots.)  +  -T1.]  = 
FLUE  a* 

iSS*  RAYNALDE  Birth  Mankynde  i.  viii.  133,  The  sede 
and  sparme  [of  women  is]  weake,  fluy,  cold,  and  moyste, 
and  of  no  greate  fyrmytie.  1876  Surrey  Provincialisms 
(E.D.S.),  Fluey,  of  a  weak  delicate  constitution  ..  I  have 
never  heard  the  word  applied  except  to  animals. 
Fluey  (fl«-i),a.2  [f.  FLUB  sb?  +  -y  l.]  Covered 
with  flue. 

1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xxii,  I  went  upon  'Change,  and 
I  saw  fluey  men  sitting  there  under  the  bills  about  shipping. 
i86i_ — Somebody's  Luggage  4/2,  I  had  the  Luggage  out 
within  a  day  or  two  . .  It  was  all  very  dusty  and  fluey. 
Fluff  (flat),  sb\  [app.  connected  with  FLUE 
sb? ;  perh.  an  onomatopoeic  modification  of  that 
word,  imitating  the  action  of  puffing  awaysome  light 
substance ;  cf.  FLUFF  so.2  and  v.2  An  OE.  *fluz , 
fluh,  f.  root  of  FLY  ».i,  would,  however,  if  it  existed, 
account  for  both  words  ;  cf.  LG.  flug,  flog  flue. 
Not  in  Johnson  or  Todd.] 

1.  Light,   feathery,  flocculent  stuff,  such  as  the 
downy  particles  that  separate  from  dressed  wool. 

1790  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Fluff,  down.  The  fluff 
of  a  peach.  Kent.  1818  J.  BROWN  Psyche  171  Some  fluff 
upon  his  cousin's  cape.  41825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
Huff,  any  light,  flying,  downy,  gossamer-like  stuff.  1880 
HOWELLS  Undisc.  Country  xii.  173  A  little  fluff  under  the 
bed  or  a  spot  on  the  floor  would  have  been  a  comfort  to 
her. 

b.  The  soft  fur  of  a  rabbit  or  other  animal. 
1883  F.  C.  GOULD  in  Leisure  Hour  613/2  They  sneaked 
back,  .with  rabbits' fluff  in  their  jaws. 
C.  ?Soft  feathery  material  for  dress. 
1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  i.  iv,  If  this  Prince  of  fluff  and 
feather  come  To  woo  you. 

2.  a.  A  soft,  downy  mass  or  bunch. 

1861  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  (1883)  III.  127  Larks  come  with 
feathers  all  in  a  fluff.  1885  E.  GARRETT  At  any  Cost  xv. 
277  A  youngwoman.  .with  a  fluff  of  golden  hair  about  her 
face.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  II.  27  All  this  fluff  of  muslin 
about  you. 

b.  Something  downy  and  feathery. 

1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  (1886)46  Tiny  fluffs  of  feathered 
life  1888  T.  GRAY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  129  Sometimes 
he  [Edison]  used  what  he  describes  as  a  fluff,  that  is,  a  little 
brush  of  silk  fibre. 

3.  slang,  a.  On  railways  (see  quots.)  ;  b.  Theatr. 
'  "  Lines  '  half  learned  and  imperfectly  delivered ' 


(Farmer). 


shi 
called 


1874  Slang  Diet.,  Fluff,  railway  ticket  clerks'  slang  for 
!f  j  ,  f!nS.e  B'ven  by  them-    The  Profits  thus  accruing  are 
ailed  'fluffing*',  and  the  practice  is  known  as  'fluffing'. 
1890  Star  27  Jan.  2/4  Many  porters  on  this  line  are  but 
ge'".n/  Iff'  per  week'  and  wlth  reSard  to  'tips',  or,  as  we 
say    fluff  —well  [etc.].     1891  World  3  June  28/1  Even  as 
l  through  a  veil  of  'fluff',  the  burlesque  is  irresistibly 

Fluff  (flrf),  sb.z  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  [see  FLUFF 
z-.2]  A  puff;  a  quick,  short  blast,  a  whiff ;  a  slight 
explosion,  lit,  andyfj-. 

1819  RENNIE  St.  Patrick  HI.  i.  3,  I'm  sure  an  ye  warna 
a  fish  or  something  war,  ye  could  never  a'  keepit  ae  fluff  o' 
Dreatn  m  the  body  o'  ye  in  aneath  the  loch.  1871  C.  GIBBON 
L.OCK  oji,old  x,  You'll  see  how  cozily  we'll  blaze  together 
to  a  white  ash  and  go  off  at  the  same  minute  with  a  fluff  of 
affection.  Ibid,  xvm,  The  nuts  leapt  off  with  a  '  fluff '. 

b.  Comb    as  fluff-gib,  a  squib,  '  explosion  of 
gunpowder '  (Jam.). 
.1818  SCOTT  Rob  Ror  xxxi,  Wi'  fighting,  and  flashes,  and 

[f.  FLUFF  rf.i] 
•manuf.  (See  quot.)   Cf.  BUFF  v. 


'.  rope 

3.  To  shake  out  or  up  into  a  soft  mass  like  fluff 
Also  refl.  (of  a  bird) :  To  shake  or  puff  out  its 
feathers. 

The  Trades  117  The  '  Tohnny  Crows' 
:essation. 
[a  bird] 


fluff-gibs: 
Piuff  (flrf), 

"' 


2.  To  make  into  fluff,  pick  into  oakum 


•  ~. .*J  137  The  '  Johnm 

.fluff  and  plume  and  dust  themselves  without  o 
\  H  ?•     '  MlLLE."  in  Barter's  Mag.  Mar. 
fluffs  himself  out  into  a  ball.  1887  Poor  Nell 


358 

young  ladies  showed  off  the  silky  satins,  .then  fluffed  them 
up  into  a  kind  of  pyramid.  1893  S.  GRAND  Heavenly 
Tit'ins  (1894)  279  She.. fluffed  her  hair  out  till  her  head 
seemed  preposterously  large. 

4.  intr.  a.  To  move  or  float  softly  like  fluff,    b. 
To  settle  down  like  a  ball  or  mass  of  fluff. 

1871  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Break/-!,  iii.  (1885)  60  She 
gave  the  music-stool  a  twirl  or  two  and  fluffed  down  on  to  it 
like  a  whirl  of  soapsuds  in  a  hand-basin.  1888  W.  C. 
RUSSELL  Death  Ship  JII.  221  'Twas  a.. fog.. fluffing  thick 
and  soft  as  feathers  about  the  ship. 

5.  Slang,  a.  Fluff  it!  (see  quot.  1859).    b.  (of 
railway  booking-clerks)  To  give  short  change.    C. 
To   disconcert,   '  floor '   (a   public   speaker)  ;    (cf. 
FLUFF  v2  i  a),    d.  (Theatr.}  To  blunder  one's 
part. 

1859  Slang.  Diet.,  Fluff  it,  a  term  of  disapprobation 
implying  '  take  it  away,  I  don't  want  it '.  1884  G.  MOORE 
Mummers  Wife  xx.  286  Mortimer  was  drunk,  did  not 
know  his  words,  and  went  '  fluffing '  all  over  the  shop. 

Fluff  (fl»f),  v*  Sc.  [belongs  to  FLUFF  sb.-  ; 
of  onomatopoeic  origin.] 

1.  a.  trans.  To  knock  out  of  breath ;  to  cause  to 
pant.     Only  in  pass.     b.  intr.  To  pnff,  pant.     C. 
To  make  a  fuss. 

1790  SHIRREFS  Poems  21  But  yet,  nae  ferly  gin  I'm  fluflTd. 
1813  HOGG  Queen's  Wake  72  We  borit  the  breiste  of  the 
bursting  swale,  Or  flufiit  i'  the  flotyng  faem.  1889  MRS. 
LYNN  LINTON  Thro'  the  Long  Night  I.  11.  i.  310  She  had 
often  fluffed  and  fumed  to  Anne  over  that  provision  of  her 
father's  will. 

2.  trans.  To  make  (gunpowder)  ignite  and  go 
off.    Also  to  fluff  in  the  pan.    Cf.  FLASH  v.  5  c. 


t 

fan,, 

pistol  [Scotch]. 

Fltrffiness.  [f.  FLUFFY  a.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  fluffy,  in  various  senses. 

1860  DICKENS  Uncomm.  Trav.  vi,  An  air  of  mingled 
fluffiness  and  heeltaps.  1879  SALA  Paris  herself  again 
(1880)  II.  x.  145  The  old  beaver  hat,  remarkable  . .  for  . .  its 
fluffiness  of  texture.  1886  Fun  4  Aug.  44/2  A  . .  clerical- 
looking  young  man,  charged  with  fluffiness  in  a  public 
conveyance,  said  he  was  sober  as  a  judge  when  taken  into 
custody.  1893  FARMER  Slang,  Fluffiness  2  (theatrical),  the 
trick,  or  habit,  of  forgetting  words. 

Fluffing  (flo-firj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FLUFF  v.1  +  -ING  i .] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FLUFF;  attrib.  m  fluffing 
machine,  wheel  (see  FLUFF  v.1  i). 

1885  C.  T.  DAVIS  Manuf.  Leather  550  Leather  Fluffing 
and  Grounding  Machines.  1886  HARRIS  Techn.  Diet.  Fire 
Insurance,  Fluffing  Wheels . .  fine  skins  have  all  roughnesses 
removed  by  being  stretched  against  fine  emery-cloth  wheels, 
revolving  at  a  high  speed. 

Fluffy  (flwfi),  a.     [I.  FLUFF  *M  +  -Y.I ] 

1.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  fluff;    of  soft, 
downy  texture. 

1825  JAMIESON,  Fluffy,  applied  to  any  powdery  substance 
that  can  be  easily  put  in  motion  or  blown  away  ;  as  to  ashes, 
hair-powder,  meal,  &C.  1860  THACKERAY  Lovet  ii,  A  great 
hulking  Bluecoat  boy,  with  fluffy  whiskers.  1863  Miss 
BRADDON  Eleanor's  Viet.  I.  v.  106  The  fluffy  worsted 
curtains  were  drawn.  1887  R.  N.  CAREY  Uncle  Max  xiii. 
103  [She]  buried  her  face  in  a  very  fluffy  little  muff. 
b.  Of  timber:  (see  quot.  \ 

1888  Lockwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  Timber  is  said  to  be 
fluffy  when  the  sawdust  is  stringy,  and  moist  and  greasy 
instead  of  granular  and  sharp. 

2.  Of  persons:   Covered  with  fluff.     Of  plants 
and    animals:    Covered   with    down,   soft    hairs, 
feathers,  or  fur ;  downy. 

1848  DICKENS  Dombey  lix,  Fluffy  and  snuffy  strangers 
1856  F.  E.  PAGET  Owlet  Omlst.,  no,  That  dreary-looking 
man,  with  a  fluffy  effect  about  his  head,  as  though  it  were 
sprinkled  with  the  contents  of  a  pillow.  1861  H.  MARRYAT 
Year  in  Sweden  I.  75  The  road-side  bright  with  the  fluffy 
blue  anemone.  1863  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  RtsitL  in  Georgia  250 
These  poor  little  fluffy  things  [rabbits].  1870  HESBA 
bTRETTON  Needle's  Eye  I.  145  The  fluffy  yellow  chickens. 

3.  Slang,  a.  Drunk   and   incapable    (see   quot. 
1886  s.v.  FLUFFINESS).     b.    Theatr.  Liable  to 
forget  one's  '  lines '. 

1885  Referee  26  July  3/2  One  or  two  others  were  . .  what 
«'<>«  call  fluffy  in  their  lines.  1893  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Jan. 
7/2  After  the  chorus  is  perfect,  the  principals  are  'fluffy' 
especially  when  the  principals  are  fashionable  amateurs 

4.  quasi-rf.  A  fluffy  animal. 

1889  Daily  News  23  Oct.  7/1  Strictly  smooth  haired 
creatures  are  at  a  disadvantage  among  the  fluffies 

Plugelman,  Plught :  see  FUQLEMAN,  FLUCBT 

Flu  ht,  obs.  form  of  FLIGHT. 

tFluible,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  type  *fluibil-is,  f. 
flulre  to  flow.]  Capable  of  flowing,  fluid. 

iS7<  T.  NEWTON  tr.  Lemnie's  Touchstone  i.  iv.  26  b  Seede 
..is.. moyste,  fluible  and  liquide.  1605  TIMME  Quersit.  i 
xv.  70  The  spiritual  and  fluible  parts  [of  the  body].  1613 
Jr-URCHAS  Pilgrimage  v.  xiii.  510  The  sea  being  a  liquid 
fluible  bodie  1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  ,.  „.  xxxvu.  199  This 

ims  °.  jfulblt  9omP°sition  maketh  the  scoria's  deft. 

Fluid  (fl«-id),  a.  and  sb.   Also  1  fluide.   [a.  Fr 
fluide,  ad.  L.fluid-us,  {.fluere  to  flow;  see  -ID.] 
A.  adj. 

L.  Having  the  property  of  flowing ;  consisting  of 
particles  that  move  freely  among  themselves,  so  as 
to  give  way  before  the  slightest  pressure.  (A 
general  term  including  both  gaseous  and  liquid 
substances.) 


PLUIDIC. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mot:  1361  To.  .presse  together 
that  which  of  the  owne  nature  is  fluid  and  runneth  out. 
1638  WILKINS  New  World  I.  xii.  (1640)  178  The  appearance 
of  the  milky  way  dos  not  arise  from  some  fluider  parts  of 
the  heaven  (as  he  supposes).  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  349 
Spirits. -Cannot.. mortal  wound  Receive,  no  more  then  can 
the  fluid  air.  1711  POPE  Temp.  Fame  447  Thro'  undulating 
air  the  sounds  are  sent,  And  spread  o'er  all  the  fluid  element. 
1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  315  The  salt  fuses  readily, 
and  runs  very  fluid.  1845  DARWIN  I'oy.  Nat.  xxi.  (1852) 
i  495  M*5565  of  *ava  nave  been  shot  through  the  air  whilst 
fluid. 

b.  flg.  and  of  non-physical  things  :  Flowing  or 
moving  readily ;  not  solid  or  rigid ;  not  fixed,  firm, 
or  stable. 

1641  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  i.  n.  iv,  So  fluid  chance  is  set 
its  certain  bound.  1671  CAVE  Prim.  Chr.  n.  ii.  (1673)  31 
The  fluid  and  transitory  condition  of  man's  life.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  II.  i.  290  The  French,  whose  Temper  is 
allowed  to  be  more  volatile  . .  and  their  Spirits  more  fluid 
than  in  other  Nations.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  4  Dogma 
(1876)  p.  xv,  The  language  of  the  Bible  is  fluid,  passing,  and 
literary,  not  rigid,  fixed,  and  scientific.  1885  Academy 
6  June  400/1  A  time  when  the  Evangelical  tradition  was 
still  fluid. 

2.  Of  speech,  etc. :  Flowing  easily  and  clearly, 
t  Of  a  speaker :  Fluent. 

1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  (1815)  II.  219  He  [Edmund 
Bnnney]  was  the  most  fluid  preacher  in  the  reign  of 
qu.  Elizabeth,  for  he  seldom  or  never  studied  for  what  he  was 
to  deliver,  but  would  preach  and  pray  extempore,  f  1789 
GIBBON  Mem.  Misc.  Wks.  1796  I.  150  Monsignor  Stonor  .. 
discovers  much  venom  in  the  fluid  and  nervous  style  of 
Gibbon. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  substance  whose  particles  move  freely  among 
themselves,  so  as  to  give  way  before  the  slightest 
pressure. 

Fluids  are  divided  into  liquids,  which  are  incompletely 
elastic,  and  gases,  which  are  completely  so. 

1661  BOYLE  Spring  of  Air  i.  iv.  (1682)  :o  The  air  being 
a  fluid,  aijni  KEILL  Maufertuis'  Diss.  iii.  (1734)  19 
Descartes  to  account  for  the  Revolutions  of  the  Planets 
around  the  Sun,  supposes  them  imerged  in  a  Fluid,  which 
[etc.].  1807  Med.  Jntl.  XVII.  275  From  the  first  he 
swallowed  fluids  with  difficulty.  1813  SIR  H  DAVY  Agric. 
Chem.  i.  (1814)  13  Mr.  Cavendish  made  the  grand  discovery 
that  it  [water]  was  composed  of  two  elastic  fluids  or  gases. 
1881  MINCHIN  Unifl.  Kinemat.  vi.  heading,  Kinematics  of 
Fluids. 

b.  spec.  Any  liquid  constituent  or  secretion  of 
the  body  (or  of  a  plant). 
1704  F.  FULLER  Med.  Gymn.  Pref.,  Moderate  exercise  will 


descending  from  the  leaves.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloauefs  A  nat. 
3  The  fluids  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  organs.  1844 
HOBLYN  Diet.  Med.,  Fluid  of  Cotunnius,  a  thin  gelatinous 
fluid,  found  in  the  bony  cavities  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 
1878  L.  P.  MEREDITH  Teeth  49  They  decay  on  account  of  the 
bad  condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth. 

2.  One  of  several  subtle,  imponderable,  all-per- 
vading substances, whoseexistence  has  been  assumed 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  heat,  magnetism, 
and  electricity. 

1750  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  246  The  particles  of 
the  electrical  fluid.  1831  Nat.  Philos.,  Magnetism  iv.  {  152. 
36  (Useful  Knowl.  Soc.)  The  supposition,  that  its  phenomena 
are  occasioned  by  the  agency  of  two  magnetic  fluids, 
residing  in  the  particles  of  iron  . .  They  have  been  de- 
nominated respectively  the  Austral  and  Boreal  fluids.  1881 
MAXWELL  Electr.  tf  Magn.  1.  39  In  most  expositions  of  this 
theory  the  two  electricities  are  called  '  Fluids'. 

3.  Comb,  as  fluid-containing  adj. ;   also  fluid 
compass,  lena  (see  quots.). 

'753  N.  TORRIANO  Non-Naturals  50  The  Fluid-containing 
Vessels.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Fluid  comfass, 
that  in  which  the  card  revolves  in  its  bowl  floated  by 
alcohol.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech,  I.  891/1  Ftuid-lens,  one 
in  which  a  liquid  is  imprisoned  between  circular  glass  disks 
of  the  required  curvatures. 

Fluid,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FLOOD. 

Fluidal(fl«-idal),a.  Geol.  [f.  FLUID**.  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  resembling  a  fluid :  (see  quots.). 

1879  DANA  Man.  Geol.  (ed.  3)  65  Igneous  rocks  sometimes 
exhibit  under  the  microscope  a  fluidal  texture ;  that  is,  the 
material .  .shows  wavy  lines  or  bands,  which  are  evidence  of 
a  former  fluid  state,  and  of  movement  or  flowing  when  in 
that  state.  1893  GEIKIE  Geol.  (ed.  3)  ico  Streaked  [structure] 
..conspicuously  shown  by  the  lines  of  flow  in  vitreous 
rocks  (flow-structure,  fluxion-structure,  fluidal-structure). 

Fluidic  (fl«,i-dik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ic.  Cf. 
f.fluidique  (sense  2).] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  fluid. 

"883  WiNCHELL  World-life  n.  ii.  §  6.  242  The  . .  older 
fluidic  condition  . .  impresses  more  important  results  on  the 
life-history  of  satellites. 

2.  Spiritualism.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  supposed 
supersensible  'double'  (of  'flnid'  or  ethereal  con- 
sistence) possessed  by  every  being. 

1877  BLAVATSKY  liit  Unveiled  I.  i.  12  The  Astral  Soul,  or 
the  inner,  fluidic  body.  1882  MABEL  COLLINS  Cobwebs  II. 
179  The  fluidic  atmosphere  which  passes  from  one  human 
being  to  another.  1887  H.  S.  OLCOTT  tr.  A.  D'Assier>s 
Posth.  Humanity  iv.  103  Besides  its  exterior  and  organic 
form,  the  human  body  possesses  an  interior  and  fluidic 
form,  moulded  after  the  former. 

So  Flni  diform  a.     [F.flitidiforme.] 
{^1  H'  ?'  °LCOTT  tr-  A-  D'Assitr's  Posth.  Humanity  u. 

8  Ihe  existence  of  a  plexus  of  fluidiform  capillaries  con- 
necting the  phantom  with  the  body  from  which  it  emanates. 


FLUIDIFY. 

Fluidify  (flii,rd\f3i\  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -(I)FY.] 
trans.  To  make  thud. 

1851-9  DARWIN  in  Ulan.  Sci.  Eng.  283  Granite  rocks  which 
have  been  fluidified.  1859  Tom>  Cycl.  Anal.  V.  280/2  This 
fluid  condenses,  fluidifies  the  respiratory  gases  in  transits. 

Hence  Flni'dified  ppl.  a.  ;  also  Pliiidifica  tioii, 
the  action  of  making  fluid  ;  Flvti  difier,  an  agent 
that  fluidifies. 

1837  S.  SMITH  Philos.  Health  II.  x.  161  It  ..needs  no 
apparatus  for  the  .  .  fluidification  of  its  food.  1842  DARWIN 
Cecil.  Observ.  ll.xiv.  (1876)  500  The  fluidified  granite.  1876 
BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  235  The  alvine  dejections.. 
consist  at  first  of  fluidified  faeces.  1876  GARROD  Treat. 
Gout  (ed.  3)407  Bicarbonate  of  soda  ..  causes  a  species  of 
solution  of  the  blood,  and  hence  medicines  of  this  class 
have  been  called  fluidifiers. 

Fluidism  (fl«-idiz'in).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM.] 

1.  The  theory  which  refers  all  diseases  to  the  state 
of  the  fluids  in  the  body. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  416/1  The  less  shall  we  feel 
inclined  to  admit  the  exclusive  claims  either  of  fluidism  or 
solid  ism  .  1860  WORCESTER,  Fluidism,  the  doctrine  of  those 
who  refer  all  diseases  to  alterations  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

2.  Spiritualism.  The  hypothesis  of  the  existence 
of  supersensible  'fluidic'  bodies  (see  FLUIMC  2). 

So  Fhvidist  [see  -1ST],  one  who  supports  the 
hypothesis  of  fluidism  (in  either  sense). 

1888  Amer.  Jrnl.  Psychol.  I.  500  All  such  facts  favor  the 
fluidists. 

Fluidity  (fl«,i-diti).    [f.  FLUID  a.  +  -ITT.    Cf. 


1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  fluid. 

iSosTmitE  Quersit.  i.  iv.  Db,  Sulphur.,  with  his  humidity, 
softnesse,  and  fluidity  or  passablenes.  1667  Phil.  Trans, 
1  1.  491  A  too  great  fluidity  of  the  bloud  .  .  may  cause  death. 
174^4  BERKELEY  Siris  §  60  Being  good  against  too  great 
fluidity  as  a  balsamic.  1837  FARADAY  Chem.  Manip.  xv. 
359  The  cement  should  be  heated  to  fluidity.  1858  GREENER 
Gunnery  261  The  immense  resistance  which  the  fluidity  of 
the  air  offered  to  projectiles.  1869  PHILLIPS  yesuv.  iv.  107 
A  stream  of  lava  of  remarkable  fluidity. 
b.  Jig.  and  of  non-physical  things. 

1814  GALT  Rothelan  II.  iv.  iii.  116  If  Ralph  Hanslap  had 
any  fluidity  of  mind.  1873  Contemp.  Rev.  XXII.  794  The 
remarkable  diffusion  and  fluidity  of  these  distinctively 
Semitic  names  of  God.  1886  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Pastern 


2.  Of  speech,  literary  composition,  etc. :  The 
quality  of  flowing  easily  and  clearly. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xxxvi.  115  First  a  blithe  and 
ingenious  fluiditie  [F.  Jlitidite~\,  then  a  quaint-wittie  and 
loftie  conceit.  1822  New  Monthly  Mag.  VI.  441  Singing 
with  . .  sweetness  and  fluidity.  1880  SWINBURNE  Study 
Shaks.  ii.  (ed.  2)  91  There  is  the  same  comparative  tenuity 
and  fluidity  of  verse.  1883  Nation  (N.  Y.)  29  Nov.  446/3 
The  letters  [of  Mme.  de  Re*musat] . .  have  much  grace, 
much  fluidity  of  thought,  and  of  expression. 

Fluidize(fl«-idaiz),z>.  [f.  FLUID  + -IZE.]  trans. 
To  convert  into  a  fluid  ;  to  fluidify. 

1855  in  CLARKE  Diet. 

Flu'idly,  adv.  rare.  [see-LY2.]  In  a  fluid  manner. 

1678  WOOD  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  419  If  they  see  a  man 
talk  seriously  they  talk  fluidly  nonsense.  1690  tr.  Plutarch's 
Mor.  III.  vni.  15  This  being  fluidly  disposed  did  run  into 
those  places  which  were  hollow. 

t  Flu'idness.  Obs.  [see  -NESS.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  fluid ;  fluidity.  ///.  and^. 

1626  DONNE  Serm.  Ixxx.  817  The  fluidnesse,  the  transitori- 
nesse  of  all  such  temporall  things.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of 
Soul  Notes  388  The  fluidnesse  of  the  Planetary  heavens 
is  acknowledged.  1670  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol,  Ess.  137  The 
eucrasy  &  fluidness . .  of  this  balsamick  ferment. 

t  Finish,  a.  Obs.  In  5  flewische.  [f.  FLUE 
a.  +  -ISH.]  Somewhat  weak  or  drooping.  Of  the 
countenance:  Haggard,  melancholy. 

£1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  777  With  a  flewische 
countenaunce.  1674  RAY  N.  C.  words,  Fluish,  fluid, 
wa[s]hy,  tender,  weak. 

Fluit,  obs.  form  of  FLUTE. 

Fluitant  (fhHtant),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  fluitant- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  fluitare  freq.  of  flulre  to  flow.] 
Floating. 

1676  H.  MORE  Remarks  54  That  the  fluitant  parts  of  the 
Air  in  this  more  subtle  fluid  may  yield  to  motion  every 
way.  1889  Cent.  Diet.,  Fluitant,  in  bot.,  floating. 

Fluke  (fl«k),rf.l  Forms:  1-2  floo,  flooo,  5-6 
floke,  (5  flewke,)  6-9  flook(e,  6-7  flouk(e,  (6  Sc. 
fluike),  8-9  fleuk,  flowk,  (8  dial,  fleak,  fluck,  9 
dial,  fluik),  4-  fluke.  [OE.yWr  str.  (of  uncertain 
gender),  cognate  with  QN.flikc  wk.  masc. ;  related 
by  ablaut  to  Get.  flack  flat] 

1.  A  flat  fish,  tsp.  the  common  flounder,  Pleuro- 
nectes  Flesus. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  802  Platisa,  flooc.  a  1000  jELFRlc 
Colloq.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  94  Fage  and  floe  and  lopystran  and 
f«la  swylces.  14. .  Nom.  ibid.  705  Hie  pelanius,  a  flewke. 
1478  BOTONER  Itin.  (Nasmith  1778)  291  Homines  possunt 
piscare  . .  de  flokes.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  55  And  thou 
cut  the  lyuer  [of  a  rotten  shepe]  therin  wylbe  lytell  quicknes 
lyke  flokes.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  106  b,  Wry-mouthed 
Flooke.  1744  PRESTON  in  Phil.  Trans,  XLIII.  61/2  In  the 
Sea  they  catch . .  Flukes,  Trouts,  &c.  1790  MRS.  A.WHEELER 
Westmld.  Dial.  28  I'll  gie  the  a  FJeak  an  a  Pot-ful  a  Saur 
Milk.  1819  SCOTT  Antiq.  xi,  I'll  bid  you  a  shilling  for  the 
fluke  and  the  cock-padle. 
b.  as  a  type  of  flatness. 

? a  1400  Marts  Arth.  1088  Flatt  mowthede  as  a  fluke. 
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n  1605  MONTGOMERY  Flyting  70.  Pohvart  in  I's  fell  thee 
like  a  fluike,  flatlings  on  the  flure.  1804  R.  ANDERSON 
Cnntberld.  Ball.  106  Her  feet  flat  and  braid,  as  big  tluiks. 

c.  slang.  ==FLAT  sb$  13. 

1804  Sporting  Mag.  XXIII.  201  The  unguarded  flukes, 
whom  they  can  inveigle  to  play. 

2.  A  parasitic  trematoid  worm,  of  several  species, 
found  tsp.  in  the  livers  of  sheep,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  fluke  or  flounder. 

[Cf.  quot.  1523  in  sense  i.J  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n. 
v.  §  2.  123  Insects,  .whose  shape  doth  somewhat  resemble 
a  Flounder,  found,  .in.  .the  liver  of  several  of  the  Ruminant 
kind..  Fluke.  1755  NICHOLLS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  247 
A  small  flat  worm,  resembling  a  sole,  .is  found  in  the  gall- 
duct,  by  the  butchers  term'd  flooks.  1845  BUUD  Dis.  Liver 
399  Fourteen  flukes  were  found  . .  in  the  duodenum  of  a 
Lascar.  1884  in  Chamb.  Jrnl.  3  May  278/2. 

3.  A  variety  of  kidney  potato,   perh.  so  called 
from  its  shape. 

1868  N.  «,  Q.  Ser.  iv.  1. 100.  1874  E.  H.  RUDDOCK  Text- 
bk.  Mori.  Med.  (1893)  38  The  best  sorts  [of  potatoes]  are  . . 
the  Forty-fold,  and  the  Fluke.  1884  in  Chtsh.  Gloss. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.  (sense  2), 
as, fluke-disease,  -worm  ;  b.  instrumental  (sense  2), 
as  fluke-infested  adj.;  c.  similative  (sense  i),  as 

fluke-mouthed  adj.  Also  fluke-rake,  a  rake  with 
triangular  prongs  used  for  taking  flukes ;  fluke- 
wort  (see  quot.  1861). 

1884  Chamb.  Jrnl.  3  May  278/1  This  disease— Liver-fluke, 
*Fluke  Disease,  Liver-rot,  as  it  is  variously  termed.  Ibid. 
278/2  The  bodies  of  *fluke-infested  sheep.  ?  ,11400  Mortc 
Arth.  2780  Thow  wenes  for  to  flay  us,  *flloke-mouthed 
schrewe.  1766  BROOKES  Art  Angling  85  In  the  hot 
Months,  there  are  great  Quantities  caught  with  the  •Fluke- 
Rake.  1794-6  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  (1801)  IV.  250  When 
the  *fleuk-worm  is  preying  on  the  substance  of  their  livers. 
1802  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  395  Fluke-worms  are 
oftentimes  very  numerous  in  the  viscera  of  quadrupeds. 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal.  H.  cxliii.  §  3.  424  In  Northfolke  it 
[Water  Pennywoort]  is  called  *Flowkwoort.  1861  MRS. 
LANKESTER  Wild  Flowers  61  Marsh  Pennywort.. is  also 
known  as.  .Fluke-wort,  and  Sheep's-bane.  These.. names 
it  has  obtained  on  account  of  its  being  supposed  to  produce 
the  rot . .  in  animals  that  feed  upon  it. 

Fluke  (flwk),  sk.'t  Forms:  6-8  flook>,  6 
Sc.  fluik,  7  flouke,  (flouok),  8-  fluke,  [of  un- 
certain origin ;  possibly  a  transferred  use  of  FLUKE 
s&.l,  from  resemblance  of  shape;  cf.  the  inadmissible 
suggestion  in  the  following  quot. 

1886  R.  C.  LESLIE  Sea-painter's  Log  x.  200  The  name 
'  fluke  '_  or  '  flowk  '  well  expresses  the  shape  of  the  flounder, 
which  is  that  of  the  fluke  of  an  old-fashioned  anchor. 

See  also  FLUE  sb.a  2.] 

1.  One  of '  the  broad  triangular  plates  of  iron  on 
each  arm  of  the  anchor,  inside  the  bills  or  extreme 
points,  which,  having  entered  the  ground,  hold  the 
ship '  (Admiral  Smyth). 

1561  EDEN  Aril  Nattig.  A  iij  b,  The  Thirreni  founde 
the  vse  of  the  anker  of  one  graspe  or  flooke.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livy  xxxvn.  xxx.  962  Her  owne  anker,  which  by  one  of 
the  floukes  tooke  fast  hold.  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS 
Voy.  S.  Seas  115  All  Hands  hauT'd  ..  which  weigh'd  the 
Grapenel,  but  streighten'd  one  of  the  Flukes.  1864  TENNY- 
SON EH.  Ard.  18  Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the 
shore ..  Anchors  of  rusty  fluke. 

b.  The  barbed  head  of  a  lance,  arrow,  etc.  Cf. 
FLUKED  1629.  Also  U.S.  '  one  of  the  barbs  of  a 
harpoon  or  toggle-iron ;  a  flue'  (Cent.  Diet.'). 

a  1605  MONTGOMERY  Misc.  Poems  xxviii.  58  And  eviry 
shaft., To  half  als  mony  heeds,  And  evirie  head  als  mony 
huikis.  And  evirie  huik  als  mony  fluiks.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  v.  xvii.  (1614)  544  A  great  launce  couered  with 
gold  and  the  fluke  set  with  stones.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer. 
Ind.  (1844)  I.  v.  33  The  one  [arrow]  with  long  flukes  or  barbs. 
C.  A  name  for  various  instruments  resembling 
the  prec.  in  shape  :  see  quots. 

1841  HARTSHORNE  Salop.  Ant.  Gloss.,  Fluke,  a  lancet 
used  for  letting  blood  from  horses.  1849  WEALE  Diet. 
Terms,  Fluke,  in  mining,  the  head  of  a  charger ;  an  instru- 
ment used  for  cleansing  the  hole  previous  to  blasting. 
1878  Cwnbld.  Gloss.  Supp. ,  Flfukk,  the  web  of  the  plough 
sock. 

2.  //.  '  The  two  parts  which  constitute  the  large 
triangular  tail  of  the  whale'  (Adm.  Smyth).     To 
turn  or  peak  the  flukes:  of  a  whale,  to  go  under 
(see  quot.  1839);   hence  trans/.  (Naut.  slang)  to 
go  to  bed, '  turn  in '. 

1715  DUDLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIIL  256  While  young, 
and  carried  by  the  Dam  on  the  Flukes  of  their  Tails.  1839  T. 


ana  earned  Dy  tne  Dam  on  tne  t  lukes  ot  their  Tails.   1839  1 . 
BEALE  Nat.  Hist.  Sperm  Whale_  44  The  flukes  are  then  lifted 


pou  had  better  be  turning  flukes.,  irs  a  nice  bed.  1860 
HARTWIG  Sea  $  Wand.  vi.  79  The  tail-fin,  or  '  flukes  '. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (light ) fluke  plough ;  fluke- 
chain,  -rope,  a  chain  or  rope  which  is  passed  round 
the  flukes  of  a  whale  to  secure  it  when  caught. 

1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  Ixxxii.  399  The  whale.. was 
secured  there  by  the  stifiest  'fluke-chains.  1775  G.  WASH- 
INGTON Writ.  (1889)  II.  461  Get  2  light  *fluke  Plows. 

Hence  Finked  a.,  having  flukes. 

16292.  BOYD  Last  Battell  I.  14  Death.. with  its  sting, 
like  a  Hooked  Dart,  for  to  pierce  thorow  the  heart  of  men. 
1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  96  Three  or  four  fluked 
anchors  are  to  be  constructed. 

Fluke  (fl»k),  sb?  colloq.  [of  unknown  ety- 
mology. Possibly  of  Eng.  dialectal  origin ;  cf. 
'fluke,  a  guess'  (Whitby  Gloss.  1876).]  In  Billiard- 


FLUME. 

playing,  A  successful  stroke  made  by  accident  or 
chance.  Hence  gen.  a  lucky  stroke,  an  unexpected 
success ;  a  piece  of  good  luck,  esp.  in  phrase  by 
a  fluke.  A  fluke  of  ",vind :  a  chance  breeze. 

1857  N.  *r  Q.  Ser.  u.  IV.  208/1  In  playing  at  billiards.. 
Another  term  is,  'He  made  a  flook  (or  fluke)'.  1861  H. 
KINGSLEY  Ravenshoe  v,  That  was  rather  a  fluke,  was  it 
not  ?  1868  YATES  Rock  Ahead  i.  vi,  The  most  unexpected 
fluke  at  trente  et  quarante.  1882  BAIN  J.  S.  Mill  194  The 
transfer  of  power  has  gone  on.  .by  flukes  and  leaps  in  the 
dark.  1889  H.  F.  WOOD  Eng.  of  Rue  Cain  x,  Whose  run- 
away horse  he  had  stopped,  .by  the  merest  fluke. 

Hence  Flu  keless  a.,  without  a  fluke. 

1895  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Jan.  7/2  It  was  a  faultless,  flukeless 
performance  on  a  standard  table. 

Fluke  (fl«k),  s&.4.  dial.  [app.  a.  ON./Afc  of 
same  meaning :  see  FLOCK  j/<.2]  (See  quots.) 

16. .  T.  MORE  in  Ray's  N.  C.  Words  (E.  D.  S.)  note  s.  v. 
Flukes,  locks  of  hair.  Salop.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Fluke,  waste 
cotton.  Lane. 

Fluke  (fl«k),  0.1     [f.  FLUKE  rf.2] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  whale  :  To  use  the  flukes,  to  '  peak 
the  flukes ' :  see  FLDKE  sb.l  2. 

1840  F.  D.  BENNETT  Whaling  Voy.  6  note,  There  she 
blow-o-s  !  Th-e-r-e  again  !  Flukes  !  1892  R.  KIPLING 
Karrack-r.  Ballads  206  Where  the  scared  whale  flukes  in 
flame  ! 

b.  transf.  in  phrase  ( To  go)  fluking  or  all  (-a-) 
fluking  (see  quot.  1867). 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxviii,  We  arrived  on  the 
following  day,  having  gone  '  all  fluking '.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v.  Flukes,  From  the  power  of  these 
[flukes  of  a  whale]  the  phrase  obtained  among  whalers  of 
fluking**  all-a-fluking,  when  running  with  a  fresh  free  wind. 

2.  trans.  In  Whaling,    a.  To  disable  the  flukes 
of  (a  whale)  by  spading,     b.  To  fasten  (a  whale) 
by  means  of  a  chain  or  rope.  (Cent.  Diet) 

Fluke  (flwk),  v?    Also  flook.     [f.  FLUKE  rf.3] 

1.  trans.    Billiard-playing;    To    hit   or   pocket 
(a  ball)  by  a  fluke ;  to  make  (a  stroke)  by  a  fluke. 

1881  Times  14  Jan.  8/2  Bennett. .tried  for  a  cannon,  but 
fluked  the  white,  and.. ran  out  the  winner  by  90  points. 

1888  Sportsm.  20  Dec.  4/4   Fortune  once  more  assisted 
Mitchell,  who,  in  trying  to  make  a  red  loser,  fluked  a  cannon. 

2.  transf.  To  get  (in)  or  obtain  by  a  fluke. 

1885  Pall  Mall.  G.  18  June  2  On  the  chance  of  crowding 
or  fluking  in  one  [picture]  he  will  send  the  whole  eight. 

1889  Ibid,  2  May  7/3  It  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
artist  is  really  any  better  off  for  fluking  ^500  or^iooo  now 
and  again  for  a  picture  which  is  worth  ^50.     1892  Ibid.  25 
Aug.  1/3  He  wanted  to  fluke  a  last  success. 

Hence  Fln'king  vbl.  sb.,  Flu'king///.<r.,  charac- 
terized by  a  fluke  or  flukes.  Pln-kist,  one  who 
succeeds  rather  by  chance  than  by  skill. 

1865  Daily  Tel.  21  AUJJ.  4  The  sensation  which  was 
created  last  year  by  the  Miner's  fluking  victory  over  Blair 
Athol.  1881  Society  23  July  24/1  Time,  .will  show  whether 
Mr.  Beck  is  a  lucky  flukist  or  a  really  good  shot.  1882 
Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal\\\.  viii.  155  She  would  play  that 
fluking  game  which  she  most  affected  at  billiards.  1893 
G.  D.  LESLIE  Lett.  Marco  xxi.  142  There  is  a  lot  of  fluking 
in  the  art.,  when  we  once  begin  to  try  and  make  a  good 
picture  it  is  all  up  with  it. 

Fluky  (fto'ki),  o.i  Also  9  flukey,  [f.  FLUKE 
si.1  + -Yi.]  Infested  with  flukes  ;  pertaining  to 
an  animal  infested  with  flukes. 

1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Fluked  or  Fluky,  worm- 
eaten,  or  rather  when  the  worm  holes  channel  or  flow  into 
each  other.  1874  'C.  KING'  Ion  Duan  (Melbourne)  LXV. 
25  Regardless  of  flukey  meat  and  damper. 

Flu'ky,  a.2  rare  —  1.  In  8  flooky.  [f.  FLUKE 
sb.1  +  -Y  '.]  Of  an  anchor :  Having  flukes. 

1718  ROWE  tr.  Lucan  81  No  loud-mouth'd  Voices  call.. 
To  heave  the  flooky  Anchors  from  the  Sand. 

Fluky  (fl«'ki),  a.'i  Also  flukey,  [f.  FLUKE 
sb?  +  -Y  i.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  fluke  or  lucky  chance ; 
obtained  by  chance  rather  than  by  skill. 

1879  Sat.  Rev.  5  July  21  There  was  some  flukey  hitting  off 
Mr.  Steele.    i88z  Standard  8  July  6/1  Lascelles  scored 
a  fluky  two  in  the  slips.     1886  G.  B.  SMITH  Prime  Minis- 
ters 310  The  ministry  . .  sustained  an  actual  but  fluky 
defeat.    1893  Pall  Mall  G.  21   June  5/2  The  result.. is 
a  capital  example  of  the  flukey  nature  of  the  game. 

2.  Uncertain  ;  favouring  unexpected  results. 

1880  Daily  Tel.  7  Sept.,  There  are  the  fluky  days,  when 
the  best  of  the  breeze  brings  all  the  stern  boats  up  to  you. 
1882  Sat.  Rev.  LIV.  706  A  very  fluky  etymology.    1891 
Times  16  Apr.  10/3  The  Britannia  . .  beating  Oretta  and 
Valkyrie  I.  null  down  in  very  fluky  winds. 

Hence  Flu  kily  adv.  Fltvkiiiess. 

1881  Daily  News  22  June  2/7  He  had  played  very  flukily. 
1888  Ibid.  7  July  6/5  When  all  has  been  said.. as  to  the 
flukiness  of  cricket  on  wet  wickets. 

Plumatic,  see  PHLEGMATIC. 

t  Flumbarding.  Obs.rare.  [app.  f.  Gf. flam- 
bard  torch.]  '  A  fiery  character'  (Weber). 

c  1300  K.  A  Us.  1788  Hit  is  an  hardy  flumbardyng. 

Flume  (fl?7m),  sb.  Forms :  2-6  flum,  3  Orm. 
flumm,  (3  flun),  3-4  flym,  3-5  flumme,  3-6 
flom(e,  4-5  flomme,  5  floum,  8-9  floom,  4- 
flumc.  See  also  FLEAM,  [a.  OF.  flum,  flun  = 
ft.  flum,  It.  flume  :— L.  fliimen  river,  f.  flufre  to 
flow.] 

fl.  A  stream,  a  river;  also,  water.  Obs. 

CUTS  Lamb.  Horn.  141  Ine  flum  iordan.  a  1300  Cursor M. 
1035  pis  flummes  four  J?at  |>ar  biginnes,  thoru  out  all  oj>er 
centres  rinnes.  a  1300 Magdalena  427  in  Horstmann  A Iteng. 


FLUME. 

Leg.  158  To  be  flym  Jordan.  (-1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810) 
186  At  bat  ilk  flom  Richard  gaf  bataile.  ^1450  Mirour 
Saluacioun  1406  There  bene  baptismes  thre  Off  fflvmme,  of 
flavme,  of  blode.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  1 1.  450  All  into 
that  flume  Tha  drownit  ilkone  becaus  tha  culd  not  swym. 
1652  GAULE  Magastnm.  247  A  deep  flume,  which  was  called 
the  water  of  Juno. 

2.  A  mill-tail.     Cf.  FLEAM  sb?  2. 
1855  in  CLARKE  Diet. 

3.  U.  S.,  etc.  An  artificial  channel  for  a  stream 
of  water  to  be  applied  to  some  industrial  use. 

I784J.  BELKNAP  Tourto  WhiteMts.  (1876)  17  One  [stream] 
is  so  narrow  as  exactly  to  resemble  a  flume,  and  goes 
by  that  name.  1798  ROOT  Amer.  Law  Rep.  I.  359  Laid 
the  bottom  of  the  floom  to  the  grist  mill,  .about  four  feet 
lower  than  the  saw  mill.  1862  B.  TAYLOR  Home  %  Abroad 
Ser.  II.  ii.  §  6.  126  Wooden  flumes,  raised  on  tall  tressels, 
brought  water  from  some  reservoir  above  to  the  diggings. 
1882  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  865  A  curious  V  shaped  wooden 
aqueduct  or  flume. 

b.  A  deep  narrow  channel  or  ravine  with  a 
stream  running  through  it. 

1792  J.  BELKNAP  Hist.  New  Hampsh.  III.  52  Two 
streams,  .one  of  which  descends  in  a  trench  two  feet  wide, 
and  is  called  the  flume,  from  the  near  resemblance  which  it 
bears  to  an  artificial  flume.  1841  C.  T.  JACKSON  Geol.  Nem 
Hampsh.  97  It  is  not  practicable  to  wait  in  the  bed  of  the 
flume.  1889  J.  D.  WHITNEY  United  States  222  Flume . .  as 
applied  in  the  United  States,  and  chiefly  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains, means  a  narrow  passage  or  defile  between  nearly 
perpendicular  rocks,  through  which  runs  a  stream. 

c.  U.S.  slang.    To  go  or  be  up  the  flume  :  to 
'  come  to  grief,  '  be  done  for ' ;  to  die. 

1882  MARK  TWAIN  [Clemens]  Stolen  White  Eleph.  etc.  97 
Well,  then,  that  idea's  up  the  flume.  1888  Longm.  Mag. 
XIII.  48  It's  no  good  wishing — he's  gone  up  the  flume. 

4.  Comb.,  as  flume-ear  (see  quot.). 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV.  350/1  Flume  car,  a  car  to 
travel  in  a  flume ;  wheels  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  flume 
and  the  water  runs  a  paddle  wheel. 

Flume  (Hum),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  build  a  flume  or  artificial  channel  for 
a  water-course. 

1855  in  CLARKE  Diet.  1883  BURTON  &  CAMERON  Gold 
Coast  II.  xvi.  116  The  hydraulic  system  of  sluicing  and 
fluming. 

2.  trans.  To  convey  (or  bring  in)  down  a  flume. 

1875  Miss  BIRD  Sandwich  Isl.  (1880)  76  The  cane  is  being 
flumed  in  with  great  rapidity. 

3.  (See  qnot.) 

1876  WHITNEY  in  Encycl.  Brit,  IV.  701  The  rivers.. were 
'  flumed ' — that  is,  the  water  was  taken  out  of  the  natural 
channel  by  means  of  wooden  flumes. 

Hence  Flu'ming  vbl.  sb.  ;  in  quot.  concr. 
=  material  composing  a  flume. 

1879  ATCHERLEY  Boerland  173  The  unsightly  fluming  and 
other  erections  which  continually  meet  the  eye. 

t Flu'minal,  a.  Obs- f  [ad.  L.  fluminal-is 
S.flumcn  river.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  river. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  8  Fluminall  baptisme  is 
a  cold  proofe  of  a  mans  Christendom,  except  this  flaminall 
baptisme  of  fire,  .approve  it.  (Cf.  ^1450  s.  v.  FLUME  sb.  t.) 

t  Flumino'se,  a.  Obs.~°  [as  if  ad.  L.  *fln- 
minos-us,  t.flumen :  see  prec.  and  -OSE.]  'Full  of 
rivers'  (Bailey  vol.  II.  1727). 

t Flu'minous,  a.  Obs.-"  [f.  as  prec.:  see 
-ous.]  Full  of  rivers ;  of  or  pertaining  to  rivers. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY.  Hence 
in  mod.  Diets. 

Flummadiddle  (tl»-madid'l).  U.S.  Also 
flumme-.  [prob.  arbitrarily  f.  FLUMMERY.] 

1.  (See  quot.) 

1872  S.  DE  VERE  Americanisms  338  Flummadiddle.  .con- 
sists of  stale  bread,  pork-fat,  molasses,  cinnamon,  allspice, 
[etc.  ]  ;_by  the  aid  of  these  materials  a  kind  of  mush  is  made, 
which  is  baked  in  the  oven  and  brought  to  the  table  hot  and 
brown.  1884  SALA  in  Illustr.  Land.  News  19  July  51/2. 

2.  slang.  Nonsense,   humbug;    also,    something 
trivial  or  ridiculous. 

1882  E.  CUMMINGS  in  Chicago  Advance  21  Sept.,  Direc- 
tions for.  .crocheting  all  sorts  of  flummediddles. 

tFlummer  (ftvuai),  v.  Obs.  [prob.  two 
words:  in  sense  I  app.  onomatopoeic;  in  sense 
2  back-formation  from  FLUMMERY.] 

1.  trans.  To  repeat  indistinctly,  mumble. 

1533  LATIMER  in  Foxe  A.  #  M.  (1563)  1310/2  As  though 
the  very  worke  &  labour  of  flummering  the  Aue  Marie 
is  very  acceptable  to  our  Lady. 

2.  To  deceive  by  flattery,  to  humbug. 

1764  FOOTE  Mayor  ofG.  n.  i.  37  No  flummering  me.  I  tell 
you,  Matthew,  'twont  do.  1777  F.  BURNEY  Evelina  xvi, 

o  they  spend  all  their  time  in  flummering  old  women  ? 

Flummery  (flo-msri).  Also  7  flommeri, 
flumery,  thlummery,  7-8  flamery.  [a.  Welsh 
llymru,  of  unknown  etymology;  the  fl-  and 
Herbert's  thl-  are  attempts  to  render  the  sound  of 
Welsh  //- ;  cf.  FLUELLIN.] 

1.  'A  kind  of  food  made  by  coagulation  of  wheat- 
flour  or  oatmeal '  (J.).  Cf.  SOWENS. 

Oat.meale,  by  oft  steeping  it  in  water  and  clensing^t'^nd 
then  boyhng  it  to  a  tlucke  and  stifle  lelly,  is  made  that  ex- 
sllent  dish  of  meat  which  is  so  esteemed  in  the  West  parts 
of  this_  Kmgdome,  which  they  call  Wash-brew,  and  in 
Chesheire  and  Lankasheire  they  call  it  Flamerie  or  Flumerie 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  15o  The  poore  eat  Rice  somei 
times,  but  most  commonly  Roots.. and  Fraize  like  to  our 
Thlummery.  1760  GOI.DSM.  Cit.  W.  Iviii,  A  farmer,  .who 
used  to  sup  upon  wild  ducks  and  flummery.  1821  Blackw. 
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Mag.  VIII.  541  Let  Leigh  Hunt  sing  of  cabbages  and 
flummery.  1839-73  BYWATF.R  Sheffield  Dial.  (1877)  257 
Whoile  he's  had  his  tbroit  scalded  we  heitin  flummera. 

b.  Modern  Cookery.   A  name  given  to  various 
sweet  dishes  made  with  milk,  flour,  eggs,  etc. 

1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xvi.  146  To  make  Hartshorn 
Flummery.  Ibid.  147  To  make  French  Flummery.  1769 
MRS.  RAFFALD  Sag.  Housekpr.  (1778)  187  When  you  make 
a  hen's  or  bird's  nest,  let  part  of  your  jelly  be  set  in  your 
bowl  before  you  put  on  your  flummery.  1877  CasselFs  Diet. 
Cookery,  Flummery—  Roil  two  ounces  of  gelatine  [etc.]. 

c.  (See  quot.) 

1876  CRACE-CALVERT  Dyeing  Sr  Calico  Print,  v!.  200 
Flummery  (the  refuse  product  from  wheaten  starch  manu- 
factures). 

2.  fig.  Mere  flattery  or  empty  compliment  ; 
nonsense,  humbug,  empty  trifling. 

1740  LADY  LUXBOROUGH  Let.  to  Shenstone  29  Nov.  (1775) 
143  This  word  flummery,  you  must  know,  Sir,  means  at 
London,  flattery,  and  compliment.  1828  SCOTT  Jrnl.  19  Feb., 
The  proofs,  .are  arrived,  .but  I  have  had  no  time,  saving  to 
blot  out  some  flummery.  1860  THACKERAY  Round.  Papers, 
Thorns  in  Cush.  (1876)  50  These  petitioners..  begin  with 
a  fine  flummery  about  the.,  eminent  genius  of  the  person 
whom  they  are  addressing.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  1  1.  xxvi.  66 
Her  father,  .is  quite,  .opposed  to  such  flummery. 

attrib.  1802  MRS.  PARSONS  Myst.  Visit  IV.  39,  I  know 
you  too  well  to  be  deceived  by  your  fine  flummery  tales. 
1858  MASSON  Milton  (1874)  I.  25  Flummery  pictures  repre- 
senting the  blind  poet  in  a  rapt  attitude. 

FlUIUIllOX  (fiVmaks),  v.  colloq.  or  vulgar. 
Also  flummix,  -ux.  [prob.  of  Eng.  dialectal 
origin  ;  cf.  flummocks  to  maul,  mangle  (fferef. 
Gloss.  1839),  flummock  slovenly  person,  also 
hurry,  bewilderment,  flummock  to  make  vmtidy, 
disorder,  to  confuse,  bewilder  (see  various  E.  D.  S. 
glossaries,  Heref.,  Glouc.,  S.  Cheshire,  Sheffield). 
The  formation  seems  to  be  onomatopoeic,  expressive 
of  the  notion  of  throwing  down  ronghly  and  un- 
tidily; cf.  flump,  hummock,  dial,  sltmmock  sloven.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  to  confusion;    to  'do  for', 
cause  to  fail  ;  to  confound,  bewilder,  nonplus. 

1837  DICKENS  Piclrw.  xxxiii,  'He'll  be  what  the  Italians 
call  reg'larly  flummoxed  '.  1840  Cantbr.  Univ.  Mag.  I.  in 
Whibley  In  Cap  <$•  Gown  (1890)  169  So  many  of  the  men 
I  know  Were  '  flummox'd  '  at  the  last  great-go,  c  1850 
C.  KEAN  in  Barrere  &  Leland  Slangs.  v.'Fool  !  fool  !  you 
distressed,  .you  —  you  flummuxed  me  !  '  1892  Pall  Mall  G. 
16  Feb.  2/1  The  Unionists  appear  to  be  completely  flum- 
moxed by  the  failure  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Land  Act. 

2.  U.S.  colloq.  To  '  do  up  '. 

1870  TALMAGE  Crnmbs^Sivept  up  270  Brushes,  .with  which 
heiresses  ..  flumixed  their  hair. 

3.  intr.  U.S.  To  give  in,  give  up,  collapse. 

1847  FIELD  Drama  in  Pokeruille  73  Pokerville  didn't  .  . 
finally  '  flummix  '  right  beneath  him.  1849  Oyster  War  of 
Accomac  iii.  in  N.  Y.  Tribune  25  Apr.  1/3  Men  of  mighty 
stomachs,  Men  that  can't  be  made  to  flummux. 

Hence  Flvrmmox  sb.  (see  quot.). 

1851  B.  H.  HALL  College  Words  s.  v.,  Any  failure  is  called 
a  flummux.  In  some  colleges  the  word  is  particularly 
applied  to  a  poor  recitation.  At  Williams  College,  a  failure 
on  the  play-ground  is  called  a  flummux.  1857  in  DUCANGK 
ANGLICUS  Vulg.  Tongue  8. 

Flump,  sb.  colloq.  [f.  next.]  The  action  of 
'  flumping  '  ;  the  heavy  dull  sound  so  produced. 

imp 
-----------   _.,   ---------     1856 

Leisure  Hour  V.  430/2  Broken  now  and  then  by..  the 
flump  of  a  dictionary  on  the  leather-covered  tables.  1891 
MRS.  L.  ADAMS  Bonnie  Kate  II.  vii.  196  Libbie  sat  down 
with  a  flump. 

Flump  (flzrnp),  v.  colloq.  [onomatopoeic  ;  cf. 
dump,  flop,  plump,  slump.  Not  in  Johnson,  or 
Webster  1864.] 

L  intr.  To  fall  or  move  heavily  with  a  dull 
noise. 

1816  G.  COLMAN  Br.  Grins,  Mr.  Champe-nurwne  viii,  He 
.  .thought  it  not  unwise  To  join  in  flumping  down.  1823 
MOOR  Suffolk  Words,  A  hawk  flumps  or  flops  on  a  birdT 
1838  THACKERAY  Yellowpl.  Corr.  fi,  She  [Mrs.  Shorn] 
flumps  past  me.  1861  —  in  Cornh.  Mag.  June  649  A 
little  Skye-terrier  dog..  whines,  runs,  jumps,  flumps  up  on 
him. 

2.  trans.  To  set  or  throw  down  with  a  dump. 
1830  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  iv.  (1863)  182  Flumping 

himself  down  in  the  midst  of  a  tuft  of  cowslips.  1840 
THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.  Bk.  (1872)  49  Chairs  were  flumped 
down  on  the  floor.  1866  St.  James's  Mag.  Oct.  345  She 
flumped  herself  down  in  the  car. 

b.  To  bump  or  strike  (a  saddle)  .   In  qnot.  absol. 
1894  Daily  News  20  June  6/4  This  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  jerking  and  flumping-in  the  canter. 

3.  The  vb.  stem  used  advb.     With  a  flump. 

1790  GROSE  Prtrv.  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.v.,  He  came  flump  down. 
1841  T.  T.  T.  Porcelain  Tower  103  He  cut  it  midway 
through—  part  fell  down  flump. 

Plunder,  obs.  form  of  FLOUNDER. 
Flung  (florj),  ppl.  a.    [pa.  pple.  of  FLING  ». 
In  senses  of  the  vb. 


FLUNKEYDOM. 


uuul£UUg      ,     me   ucdvj'    UU11   BUUUU    SU   prUUUtCU. 

1790  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Flump,  a  fall.  183 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  I.  288  The  heavy  flump,  Bum] 
of  the  huge  cloth  which  is  meant  to  dry  the  deck.  185 


. 
1880  G.  MEREDITH  Trag.  Com.  (1881!  170  Fish  for  the 


t  Flunge,  v.  Obs.  [onomatopoeic  ;  ci.fly  and 
plunge.}  intr.  ?To  fly  or  be  flung  out  with 
sudden  impetus. 

1583  STANYHURST  Mneis  I.  (Arb.)  22  Now  stoans  and 
fyrebrands  fhmdge  owt. 


Flunk  (flzrjk),  sb.  U.S.     [f.  next  vb.] 

1.  A  backing  out,  a  total  failure,  esp.  in  a  college 
examination. 

1846  Yale  Banger  10  Nov.  (B.  H.  Hall  College  H-'ds.) 
This  O  .  .  Tutor  H  —  said  meant  a  perfect  flunk.  1853 
Songs  of  Yale  (Bartlett)  In  moody  meditation  sunk,  Re- 
flecting on  my  future  flunk. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1893  FAHMF.R  Slang,  Flunk,  an  idler,  a  loafer. 

Flunk  (florjk),  v.  U.S.     [Cf.  FUNK,  FUNK.] 

1.  intr.  To  give  up,  back  out,  fail  utterly.     Also 
to  flunk  out.      Also    qnasi-/?-awj.    To    shirk    (a 
recitation)  (Standard  Diet.'). 

1823  Crayon  (Yale  Coll.)  t  Bartlett),  We  must  have  at  least 
as  many  subscribers  as  there  are  students  in  college  or 
flunk  out.  a  1830  COL.  HAY  in  Humorous  Poems  (ed.  W. 
M.  Rossetti)  474  He  never  flunked  and  he  never  lied. 
1838  J.  C.  NEAL  Charcoal  Sk.,  Rocky  Smalt  46  Why,  little 
'un,  you  must  be  cracked,  if  you  flunk  out  before  we 
begin. 

b.  College  slang.  To  fail  utterly  in  an  examina- 
tion. 

1848  Yale  Lit.  Mag.  XIII.  322  Flunking  so  gloomily. 
18.  .  Amherst  Indicator  I.  253  (Bartlett),  A  man  who  has 
flunked,  .is  not  in  a  state  to  appreciate  joking. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  '  flunk  '  ;  to  pluck. 
Mod.  The  professor  flunked  me  in  mathematics. 
Hence  Flirnking  ///.  a. 

1848  Yale  Gallinipper  Nov.  (B.  H.  Hall  College  IVds.), 
See  what  a  spot  a  flunking  Soph  more  made  1 

Flunkey  (fl»-rjki).  rf.l  Also  8-9  flunky,  &. 
flunkie,  9  flanky.  [orig.  Scotch  :  see  quots.  Pos- 
sibly a  diminutive  corruption  of  FLANKER.] 

1.  A  male  servant  in  livery,  esp.  a  footman,  lackey; 
usually  with  implied  contempt. 

1782  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Olserv.  Scot.  Dial,  in  Life  (1837)  I. 
48  Flunkie  a  footman  ;  literally  a  sidesman  or  attendant  at 
your  flank.  1787  BURNS  Twa  Dogs  54  His  flunkies  answer 
at  the  bell.  1826  HOOD  Recipe  for  Civilization,  But  play 
at  dummy,  like  the  monkeys,  For  fear  mankind  should  make 
them  flunkies.  1848  THACKERAY  Let.  i  Aug.  [They]  did 
not  see  by  my  appearance  that  I  was  not  a  flunkey.  1876 
J.  SAUNDERS  Lion  in  Path  xx,  The  flunkey  went  off  to 
seek  Jemima  the  maid. 
b.  Naut.  slang.  A  ship's  steward. 

1883  in  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Sailors  Lang. 

2.  Applied    contemptuously  to   a   person  who 
behaves  obsequiously  to  persons  above  him  in  rank 
or  position  ;  a  '  lackey  ',  toady,  snob. 

1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  II.  v.  40  You  young  flunkeys 
of  the  aristocracy.  18*6  OLMSTED  Slave  States  217  The 
miserable  rabble  of  snobs  and  flunkies.  1884  LABOUCHERE 
in  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  209  The  rage  and  indignation  of  every 
flunkey  in  the  kingdom. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  flunkey  customer,  species, 
•work  ;  flunkey-flanked  a. 

1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Amor.  Wks.  1855  I.  268  Rolling 
along  in  flunky-flanked  eckipages.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  fy 
Pr.  i.  v.  41  Certain  of  the  flunkey  species.  1858  DICKENS 
Let.  6  Sept.,  Such  a  schoolmaster  .  .  could  not  exist,  unless 
he  had  flunkey  customers  by  the  dozen.  1887  FENN  Master 
Ceremonies  iv,  It  was  beggarly  work  —  flunkey  work,  and  it 
disgusted  me. 

Hence  many  nonce-wds.  :  Flu'nkey  v.  intr.,  to 
act  like  a  flunkey.  Flu  nkeyagfe  [after  peerage  etc.], 
the  class  of  flunkeys  a  list  of  flunkeys.  Flirnkeyal 
a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  flunkey. 
Flu'nkeyfied  ppl.  a.,  imbued  with  flunkeyism. 
Flu-nkeyhood,  the  fact  or  state  of  being  a  flunkey. 
Plu-nkeyish  a.,  FHinkeyvstic  a.,  Fitrnkeyite 
a.,  characteristic  of  or  resembling  a  flunkey. 
Fltrnkeyize  v.  irons.,  to  imbue  with  the  spirit  of 
a  flunkey. 

1864  E.  A.  MURRAY  J?.  Norman  I.  253  By  flunkeying  after 
that  set  of  rabble.  1848  (title)  The  Flunkey  and  the  British 
Flunkeyage,  a  Companion  to  Burke's  Peerage,  by  Birken- 
hare.  1864  Times  27  June  n/i  If  he  is  anxious  to  proclaim 
his  flunkial  subserviency,  let  him  do  so.  1848  THACKERAY 
Bk.  Snobs  xlii,  That  .  .  inimitable,  flunkefied  pronunciation. 
1843  CARLYLE  Past  fy  Pr.  11.  vii.  102  All  his  flunkeyhood 
and  horn-eyed  dimness.  1823  Blackw.  Mag.  XIV.  524 
There  is  something  flunkyish.  -in  the  whole  passage.  1879 
T.  P.  O'CONNOR  Disraeli  196  A  very  considerable  amount 
of  flunkeyish  worship  of  the  powerful.  1858  Illustr.  Times 
18  Dec.  407  A  Titanic  flunkey  with  the  orthodox  flunkey- 
istic  calves.  1858  Ibid.  24  July,  We  do  detest,  .the  flunkey- 
ite  view  of  aristocracy.  1878  GOLDW.  SMITH  in  Echo  19  Dec. 
2  The  attempt  to  flunkeyise  the  New  World. 

Flunkey  (fiVrjki),  st*  U.S.  [f.  FLUNK  v.  or 
sb.  +  -Y].  One  who  'flunks'  or  'comes  to  grief; 
in  College  slang,  one  who  fails  in  an  examination  ; 
in  Stock  Exchange  language,  an  ignorant  person 
who  dabbles  in  financial  speculation. 

1841  Week  in  Wall  St.  gi  I'll  help  the  bulls  operate  for 
a  rise  and  draw  in  the  flunkies.  1859  Yale  Lit.  Mag. 
(Fanner),  I  .  .  Saved  him  from  the  flunkey's  doom. 

Flu'nkeydom.    [f.  FLUNKEY  j*.1  +  -DOM.] 

1.  The    domain   of   flunkeys;    flunkeys  collec- 
tively. 

1849  Fraser's  Mag.  XL.  14  The  finest  '  marine  parade  ', 
as  flunkeydom  terms  it,  in  all  England.    1884  Punch  29  Mar. 
154/2  The  whole  of  Flunkeydom  will  at  once  withdraw  their 
Support. 

2.  The  spirit  or  behaviour  of  a  flunkey. 

1850  KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  xxv,  Mackaye  too,  who,  how- 
ever he  hated  flunkeydom,  never  overlooked  an  act  of  dis- 
courtesy.     1879  Contemp.  Rev.  XXXVI.  291  Flunkeydom 
is  much  more  insufferable,  .than  swelldom  itself. 
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Flunkeyism  (nVnkz(iz'm).  Also  flunkism. 
[f,  as  prec.  t  -TSM.]  The  quality  characteristic  of  a 
flunkey;  the  manners,  speech,  etc.  of  a  flunkey. 

1831  J-'rascr's  Mag.  IV.  312  A  sinking  journal,  which  its 
own  inconsistencies  and  flunkism  had  irrevocably  damned. 
1843  CARLYLE  Past  $  Pr.  i.  vi.  <  1872) 30  We,  for  our  share, 
will  put  away  all  Flunkeyism  from  us.  1886  Lain  Titties 
LXXX.  297/2  Flunkeyism  and  toadyism  in  legal  proceedings 
have  not  been  diminishing  of  late  years. 

Fluo-  (fl«'0).  Chem.  nnd  Min.  Abbreviation  of 
FLUOR,  used  as  combining  form  in  many  names 
of  compounds  containing  fluorine,  as  Flu-obo'rate, 
a  salt  of  fluoboric  acid.  Flu'obo-ric  acid,  a  name 
originally  applied  to  the  gas  terfluoride  of  boron 
(BK3),  now  applied  to  the  compound  (H3B2O4. 
6  HF)  obtained  by  saturating  water  with  this. 
Pluoce'rine,  Flu :o-ce' rite,  a  native  fluoride  of 
cerium  and  the  allied  metals.  Fliro-hydric 
(acid)  =  Fluorkydric.  Also  in  the  names  of  other 
acids  of  which  fluorine  is  a  component  along 
with  some  other  element  as  Flu  ochro'inic, 
-sili'cic,  -tanta'lic,  -tita'nic  acid,  and  in  the 
names  of  salts  as  Flivo-ca'rbonate,  -pho'sphate, 
-si  licate,  -ta-iitalate,  -ti  tanate,  -zi'rconate. 

1811  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  IQI  Fluoboric  gas.  1819 
CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal.  §  10.  7  Hydrochloric,  fluoboric, 
fluosilictc,  and  hydriodic  acids.  1821  URE  Diet.  CJtetti., 
Fluoboratcs.  1854  THOMSON  Cycl.  Chem.)  Fluoboric  Acid 
..Colourless  incombustible  gas,  with  acid  reaction,  [bid. 
Fluocerite.  Ibid.  Fluohydric  Acid.  1863  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  \.  834  A  hydrated  eerie  oxyfluoride.  .occurs  at  Finbo 
as  fluocerine.  Ibid,  The  sesquifluoride  Ce2  F3  . .  occurs 
native  as  fluocerite,  in.  .six-sided  prisms  and  plates.. also 
massive.  1868  Fownes*  Chem.  (ed.  10)  259  The  fluomobates 
are  known  to  be  isomorphous  with  the  fluosilicates  and 
fluotitanates.  1873  Ibid.  (ed.  11)  377  Double  salts,  called 
zircofluorides  or  fluozirconates.  Ibid.  445  Stannic  fluoride 
Sn  F4.  .unites  with  other  metallic  fluorides,  forming  crystal- 
line fluostannates.  1894  Mum  &  MORLEY  Watts'  Diet. 
Chem.  IV.  639/2  Fluotantalates. 

Fluor  (flw-oj),  sb.  Also  7  -our.  [a.  L.  fluor 
flowing,  i.fluere  to  flow.  Cf.  OF.Jtueur.] 

T 1.  A  flow  or  flowing ;  a  flux,  stream.  Also 
=  EFFLUVIUM  2  b.  Obs. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat,  Bodies  i.  xxi.  189  These  fluours  do  proceed 
out  of  the  very  substance  and  nature  of  the  loadestone.  1664 
POWER  Exp.  Philos.  HI.  156  Electrical  fluors  do  presently 
recoil  by  short  streight  lines  to  their  Bodies  again.  1671 
R.  BOHUN  Wind  54  They  blow  not  in  one  constant  fluor,  or 
streame,  but  in  gusts. 

2.  spec,  in  Pathology,  f  a.  //.=  FLOWERS  (obs.). 
||  b.  Flnor  albns  =  LEUCORRHCEA. 

1621  AINSWORTH  Annot.  Pentat.  Gen.  xviii.  n  The  cus- 
tome  (or  manner)  of  women,  for  the  ordinary  and  natural! 
course  of  the  body,  or  fluors.  1662  TRAPP  Coinm.  2  Sam. 
xi.  4  Her  monethly  fluors.  1754-64  SMELLIE  Midiuif.  I. 
1 10  The  Fluor  albus  is  no  other  than  this  Mucus  discharged 
in  too  great  quantity. 

f3.  A  fluid  state,  fluidity,  esp.  with  regard  to 
substances  ordinarily  solid  ;  concr.  something  that 
is  fluid,  a  fluid  mass ;  in  pi.  the  humours  (of  the 
body).  Obs. 

1665  G.  HARVEY  Advice  agst.  Plague  2  Pestilential 
Miasms,  insinuating  into  the  humoral .  .parts  of  the  Body. . 
then  corrupting  the  fluors.  1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  \. 
210  A  peculiar  ferment  that,  .dissolves  the  parts  of  the  meat, 
and  melts  them  into  a  fluor  or  pulp.  1686  GOAD  Celest. 
Bodies  i.  ix.  31  Rarity  is  nothing  but  a  Privation  of  Density 
..  Fluor  of  Solidity.  1704-21  NEWTON  Optics  m,  (ed.  3) 
371  Those  agitations  which  keep  Liquors  in  a  Fluor. 
4.  Min.  +  a.  The  generic  name  for  a  class  of 
minerals  first  defined  by  G.  Agricola,  and  by  him 
described  (Bermannus  sive  de  Re  Metallica  1 546)  as 
resembling  gems,  but  of  less  hardness,  readily  fusible, 
and  useful  as  fluxes  in  smelting  (obs.].  b.  After 
Scheele's  discovery  of  hydrofluoric  acid  or  'Swedish 
air*  in  1771  the  name  was  applied  spec,  to  such  of 
these  minerals  as  contain  fluorine,  chiefly  (now  ex- 
clusively) to  calcium  fluoride  or  FLUOR-SPAR. 

Agricola's  term  Jluores  was  a  translation  of  the  Ger. 
miners'  naow^iciw — an  apt  designation,  he  remarks,  for 
minerals  formed  '  «  <rvppo>j?,  i.  e.  confluxu  in  terra*. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  $  Min.  Introd.  Eviij,  Some 
[may  be  liquefied]  by  fire,  as  metallick  fluores.  1676  J. 
BEAUMONT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  728  This  Stone  is  in  sub- 
stance a  whitish  opaque  fluor.  1692  RAY  Dissol.  World 
114  They  . .  do  shoot  into  that  form,  after  the  manner  of 
Salts  and  Fluors.  1776  PRIESTLEY  Air  II.  187  A  substance 
which  the  chymists  distinguish  by  the  name  of  fluor.  .which 
with  us  is  called  Derbyshire  Spar,  1802  PLAVFAIR  Illitstr. 
H  niton.  Th.  17  The  strata  are  consolidated ..  by  quartz, 
by  fluor,  by  feltspar.  1823  H.  J.  BROOKE  Introd.  Crystal- 
lo^r.  41  The  octahedron  of  fluor,  which  we  have  just  ob- 
tained. 1866  RUSKIN^TM.  Dust  159  The  fluor  of  Chamouni 
is  rose-coloured,  .while  the  fluor  of  Weardale  is  green. 
5.  attrib.  \  fluor  acid,  hydrofluoric  acid. 
1791  TENNANT  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX  I.  184  A  compound 
.  .of  fluor  acid  and  calcareous  earth.  1794  SULLIVAN 


Nat.  I.  230  Fluor  acid  air,  or  sparry  air. 
Flnor-acid,  the  acid  of  fluor. 


1828  WEBSTEK, 


Fluorated  (fl«-Src'ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  FLUOR-  + 
-ATE  -t  -ED'.]  Combined  with  hydrofluoric  acid. 

1796  KIRWAN  F.lem.  Mln.  (ed.  2)  I.  477  Fiuorated  soda. 
1860  MAYNE  R.vpos.  Lex.  s.v.  Fhioratus,  Hydrofluoric  acid 
has  been  called  Jl  unrated  hydrogen. 

Fluorene  (Il«-6nn).  Cliem.  [f.  FLUOR  +  -ENE.] 
|  A  hydro-carbon  extracted  from  coal  tar  (C,3  H10)  ; 
when  impure  it  is  fluorescent,  whence  the  name. 

rt&^Athenzuw  10  Feb.  188/3  The  fluorene  was  crystallized 
five  or  six  times  from  alcohol. 

FlnoreSCe  (fl«<6re's),  v.  [back  formation  from 
FLUORESCENCE.]  To  be  or  become  fluorescent. 

1874  Lommt-rs  Light  184  A  body  capable  of  exhibiting 
fluorescence  fluoresces  by  virtue  of  those  rays  which  it 
absorbs.  1881  S.  P.  THOMPSON  Electr.  fy  Afagn.  iv.  §  292 
Uranium  glass,  .fluoresces  with  a  fine  green  lignt. 

Fluoresceiu.  (f1«ore's»im).  Chem.   [f.  FLUOR- 
ESCE  v.  +  -IN.]     A  chemical  product  fluorescent  in 
|    solution  obtained  by  heating  phthalic  anhydride 
j    with  resorcin.     Hence  Fluoresce'ic  (acid). 

1876  GRACE  CALVERT  Dyeing  viii.  25r  Fluorescein ..  is  a 
i  red  crystalline  powder,  .slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  1886 
tr.  Beiiedikfs  Coal-tar  Colours  161  The  colouring  matters 
known  as  eosins  are  derived  from  fluorescein.  1889  MUIR  & 
MORLEY  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  II.  557  Flitoresceic  acid. 
Fluorescence  (fl«6re-sens).  [f.  FLUOR-(SPAR): 
see  quot.  1852.]  The  coloured  luminosity  pro- 
duced in  some  transparent  bodies  by  the  direct  action 
of  light,  esp.  of  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays ; 
the  property,  in  certain  substances,  of  rendering 
the  ultra-violet  rays  visible,  so  as  to  produce  this 
phenomenon. 

1852  PROF.  STOKES  in  Phil.  Trans.  479  note,  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  coin  a  word  and  call  the  appear&ncejtueresceftce, 
from  fluor-spar,  as  the  analogous  term  opalescence  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  mineral.     1867  Ure's  Diet.  Arts(ed.  6) 
III.  4_os  Pennsylvanian  petroleum  is  dark-coloured,  with  a 
peculiar  greenish  lustre  or  fluorescence. 

Fluorescent  (fl«6re-sent),  a.  [f.  FLUORESCE 
+  -ENT.]  Possessing  the  property  of  fluorescence. 
Of  light :  Proceeding  from  or  having  the  nature  of 
fluorescence. 

1853  PROF.  STOKES  in  Phil.  Trans.  390  In  those  cases  in 
which  the  fluorescent  light  is  yellow.    1855  DR.  GLADSTONE 


Fluor-  (fiii'oi) ,  used  as  comb,  form  of  FLUORINK, 
before  vowels.  Fluor-apatite,  Min.  (see  qnot). 
Fluorhydric  [  +  HYDR(-OOEN)  +  -IC]  acid,  Chem., 
hydrofluoric  acid  (HF1. 

1882  DANA  Min.  #f  Lithol.  (ed.  4)  213  When  chlorine  is 
present  in  place  of  fluorine  it  is  called  cklor-aptitite,  and 
when  the  reverse  fluor-apatite.     1864  WATTS  Diet,  Chem. 
1 1 .  669  I''luorhydric  or  Hydrofluoric  acid. 
VOL.  IV, 


Ibid.  211  Other  fluorescent  Organic  Substances.  1883-4 
Med.  Ann.  29/1  Both  the  acid  and  the  alkaloid  having 
fluorescent  properties. 

Fluoric  (flap'rik),  a.  [ad.  F.  fluorique,  f. 
Jluor:  see  FLUOR  and  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  ob- 
tained from  fluor  or  fluor-spar.  Chiefly  in  f fluoric 
acid,  the  old  name  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

1790  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Client.  210  The  muriatic, 
fluoric,  and  boracic  acids.  1854  F.  C.  BAKEWKLL  Geol.  12 
Fluoric  acid  dissolves  silex.  1860  HARTWIG  .!>>«<$•  Wond.  i. 
12  Wilson  has  pointed  out  fluoric  combinations  in  sea 
water. 

Fluoride  (flft'orid, -aid).  Alsofluorid.  Chem. 
[f.  FLUOR-INE  +  -IDE.]  A  binary  compound  of 
fluorine  with  another  element. 

1826  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  I.  283  Fluor  spar,  for  example, 
may  be  either  a  fluate  of  lime,  or  a  fluoride  of  calcium. 
1849  DANA  Geol.  ii.  11850)  152  These  fluorids  are  fluorids  of 
calcium  and  magnesium.  1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  123 
Dry  silver  fluoride. 

Fluorine  (fi«'orin,  -ain).  Chem.  [f.  FLUOH  + 
-INE,  after  the  analogy  of  BROMINE,  CHLORINE,  etc.] 
A  non-metallic  element  (symbol  F),  forming,  with 
bromine,  chlorine,  and  iodine,  the  halogen  group. 

1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  in  Phil.  Trans.  CIII.  278  It  appears 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  exists  in  the  fluoric  com- 
pounds a  peculiar  substance,  .it  may  be  denominated  fluo- 
rine, a  name  suggested  to  me  by  M.  Ampere.  1869  ROSCOE 
Elem.  Chem.  13  All  the  elements,  with  the  single  exception 
of  fluorine,  combine  with  oxygen  to  form  oxides. 

Fluorite  (fl»?6rait).  Min.  [f.  FLUOR  +  -ITE.] 
=  FLUOR-SPAR. 

1868  DANA  Min.  p.  xxx,  Fluor  was  written  fluorite  last 
century  by  Napione.  1887  DANA  Min.  <V  Petrogr.  228 
Massive  fluorite  receives  a  high  polish. 

Flnoroid  (fi;?oroid).  Crystallogr.  [f.  FLUOB 
+  -OH).]  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four  triangu- 
lar planes  ;  occurring  frequently  in  fluor-spar. 

•f  Flu'OrOUS,  ct.  Obs.  [f.  FLUOR  +  -ous.]  Only 
mjluorous  acid:  (see  quot.  1828:  no  such  acid 
exists). 

1790  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  185  (Table),  Fluor- 
ous  acid.  1828  WEBSTER  s.v.  (citing_  LAVOISIER',  The 
fluorous  acid  is  the  acid  of  fluor  in  its  first  degree  of 
oxygenation. 

Fluor-spar  (fl«'6j|  spaj).  Min.  [f.  FLUOR  + 
SPAR.]  Native  fluoride  of  calcium  (Ca  F2)  ;  found 
abundantly  in  Derbyshire  (where  one  variety  is 
known  as  Blue  John),  and  hence  often  called 
Derbyshire  spar. 

1794  KIRWAN  Min.  I.  127,  3d  Family,  Foliated  or  sparry, 
Fluor  spar.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philoi.  465  A  sub- 
stance found  abundantly  in  nature  called  fitior  spar,  it  is 
usually  either  blue,  green,  yellow,  or  white,  transparent,  and 
crystallized  in  cubes.  1880  ANSTED  Minerals  18  The  crystal 
of  fluor-spar  has  the  striae  parallel  all  round  the  four  sides. 

t  FluO'ruret.  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  FLUOR  •)• -UHET, 
q.v.]  =FLUOHIDE. 

1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  397  Fluorides 
or  fluorurets. 

t  Flur,  i/'-1   Obs.  rare.  Bird-catching. 
'A  moveable  perch  to  which  a  bird  is  tied  and 


which  the  bird-catcher  can  raise  by  means  of  a  long 
string.*  (Pennant).     Also  attrib.,  z$  jiur-bird. 

1766  PENNANT  Zool,  (1768)  II.  331  He  hath,  besides,  what 
are  called  flur-bird*,  which  are  placed  within  the  nets,  are 
raised  upon  the  flur  and  gently  let  down  at  the  time  the 

,    wild  bird  approaches  them.     1797  P.  WAKEFIELD  Mental 
hitfrov.  (1801)  I.  57  The  flur-birds  are  braced  by  a  silken 

;     string. 

Flur  (fltfi),  sb2  Sc.  [?f.  FLURU  7'.]    Fine,  fluff. 
1845  New  Stat.  Ace.  Scot.  VI.  146  The  dust  and  small 
flur  separated  from  the  cotton. 

Flur,  obs.  var.  of  FLOOR,  FLURR. 

Flurdom,  variant  form  of  FLIRDOM, 

Fluren,  obs.  form  of  FLOUREN. 

Flures,  flureis,  fluris(che,  obs.  forms  of 
I  FLOURISH. 

Flurn  (flwn),  -v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [?  alteration  of 
Jlurre,  FLEER,  after  spurn  or  scorn.~\  intr.  To 
sneer  (at). 

1636  R.  FLETCHER  Ex  Otio  Negotiant  To  Rdr.,  And  for 
those  abortive  births  slipp'd  from  my  brain  ..  give  me  leave 
to  flurn  at  them,  as  the  poor  excrescencies  of  Nature.  1866 
BROGDEN  Prov.  Words  Lincolnslt.  72  Flurn>  to  show  con- 
tempt by  looks,  to  scorn. 

FlUTT,  sb.  rare.  [f.  next  vb.]     Flutter,  whirr. 

1651  H.  MORE  Enthus.  Triumph.  (1656)  208  After  the 
flur  and  farre  flight  of  every  partridge  he  let  out  of  his 
basket. 

Flurr  (fi£-0,  ».     [?  onomatopoeic.] 

1.  trans.  To  scatter,  throw  about ;  also  with  up. 
1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xxix.  218  Choler  Is  as  dust 

flur  a  up  into  the  eyes  of  Reason.     1813  HOGG  Queen's 
Wake  39  The  stately  ship . .  flurred  on  high  the  slender  spray. 

2.  intr.    To   fly   up;    to  fly  with   whirring  or 
fluttering  wings. 

1681  GLANVILL  Sadducismus  n.  (ed.  2)  169  A  Bird,  that 
would  flurr  near  to  her  face.  1824  New  Monthly  Mag.  X. 
322,  I  saw  one  [cuckoo]  ..  flurr  awkwardly  away  across 
the  meadow.  1825  HOGG  Queen  Hynde  329  On  the  spray, 
that  fiurr'd  and  gleam'd  A  thousand  little  rainbows  beam'd. 

Flurr(e,  obs.  f.  FLEER. 

t  Flurred,  a.  Her.  Obs.—1  [anglicized  form 
ofFT.Jleurjj  -ee:  see  FLEURT.]  Having  flowerlike 
ornaments. 

1655  M.  CARTER  Hon.Rediv.  (1660)  86  A  Coronet  of  gold 
flurred,  the  points  and  flowers  of  equall  height. 

Flurrife,  obs.  forms  of  FLEURY. 
Flurrinca-tion.    nonce-tod.      [f.    FLURRY  + 
-FICATION.]     The  state  of  being  flurried. 

1822  MRS."NATHANZrt«£r£«M  II.  327  To  be  put  into  such 
a  fl unification. 

Flurrish,  obs.  form  of  FLOURISH. 
Flui'l'^  (fiVri),  sb.     [?  onomatopoeic,  suggested 
by  flaw,  hurry  etc. ;  cf.  also  FLURR  z>.] 

1.  A  sudden  agitation  of  the  air,  a  gust  or  squall. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  128  marg.^  Flurries  from 

the  Hills  carry  Men  and  Oxen  down  the  Precipice.  1726-7 
SWIFT  Gulliver  \.  i.  22  The  boat  was  overset  by  a  sudden 
flurry  from  the  north.  1831  SCOTT  y-nil.  18  Nov.,  Wind  . . 
dies  away  in  the  morning,  and  blows  in  flurries  rather  con- 
trary. 1890  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Dec.  1/3  You  may  watch 
*  catspaws '  and  '  flurries '  on  their  rapid  way. 
Jig.  1820  J.  Q.  ADAMS  Mem.  2  June  (1875)  V.  137  His 
flurries  of  temper  pass  off  as  quickly  as  they  rise. 

b.  Chiefly  U.S.  A  sharp  and  sudden  shower; 
a  sudden  rush  (of  birds). 

1828  in  WEBSTER.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria.  III.  91  Occa- 
sional flurries  of  snow.  1868  LOWELL  First  Snowfall  15 
The  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds,  Like  brown  leaves  whirl- 

!    ing  by.     1892  STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains  223  Spat  upon 

j    by  flurries  of  rain. 

2.  A  sudden  commotion  or  excitement ;  perturba- 
tion, nervous  agitation,  flutter,  hurry. 

1710  PALMER  Proverbs  82  A  man  is  never  more  expos'd  to 
temptation  than  in  the  flurry  of  his  passions.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  485  If  we  exert  our  endeavours, 
not  in  a  fright  and  a  flurry,  but  with  a  calm,  steady  deter- 
mination, we  [etc.].  1836  W.  IRVING  Life  $  Lett.  (18661 
III.  04, 1  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  was  to.  .leave  behind 
me  the  hurry  and  worry  and  flurry  of  the  city.  1882  Mrs. 
Raven's  Tempt.  II.  100  ^That's  sure  to  be  the  upshot  of 
flurries  and  hurries  and  frights.1 

transf.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  cxxxviii,  Flurry  of 
ruffles,  flounce  of  wig-ties. 

b.  The  death-throes  of  a  dying  whale. 

1823  J.  F.  COOPER  Pilot  xvii,  He's  going  into  his  flurry. 
1882  Illitstr.  Sport.  $   Dram.  News  18  Mar.   7/3  Unless 
you  should  be  struck  by  the  tail  of  a  frantic  cetacean  during 
the  '  flurry '  or  slaughter. 

3.  Comb.  &$  flurry -scurry. 

1888  Pall  Mall  G.  28  May  1/2  So  utterly  and  hopelessly 
incomprehensible  does  your  recent  flurry-scurry  appear  to 
the  enlightened  foreigner. 

Flurry  (fiVri),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 
1.  trans.  To  bewilder  or  confuse  as  by  haste  or 
I   noise ;  to  agitate,  '  put  out '. 

a  1757  E.  MOORE  Envy  $  Fort.  71  *  Well  may  you  wonder 
To  see  me  thus  flurry'd.'    1771  MAD.  D*ARBLAY/>/ayyJuly, 
,is  flurried  me  violently,  insomuch  that  my  memory  (ailed 
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e.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hill  &  Valley  i.  n  How  you 
irry  yourself  for  nothing.  1886  G.  R.  SIMS  Ring  o'  Belts 
ri.  283  He  ..  flurried  the  other  performers,  and  seemed 

only  in  a  hurry  to.  .quit  the  stage. 
2.  intr.  To   flutter   down   in   sudden    or    gusty 

showers.  MJ.S. 

1883  H.  H.  KANE  in  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  947/2  The 
music  seemed . .  to  flurry,  like  snow-flakes,  from  the  ceiling. 
1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser.  Story  vii,  The  petals  of  the  cherry  were 
flurrying  down  like  snow  in  every  passing  breeze. 
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FLTTRTED. 

Hence  Fin' fried///,  a. ;  Plu'rriedly  adv.,  in  a 
flurried  manner. 

1775  MAD.  D'AfiBLAY  Diary  May,  She  was  so  much 
flurried,  that  [etc.].  1800  MRS.  HKKVEY  Moiirtray  Fain. 
III.  235  To  calm  her  flurried  spirits.  1834  fllaclnu.  Mag. 


(ed.  2)  III.  208  What  are  you  saying?  he  asked  Hurriedly. 

Plurshe,  Flurt,  obs.  ff.  FLOURISH,  FLIBT. 
Flurt(e,  var.  form  of  FLEURETTEE. 
tFlU'rted,  ///•  a.    Obs.-1      [anglicized  form 
o{~?f.fteurete,  FLEURETTE'E.]     Flowered,  figured. 
13  ..  E.  E.  Allii.  P.  A.  208  Wyth  flurted  flowrez  perfet 

Plush  (fl»J),  J*.1  [f.  FLUSH  a.1]  A  flight  of 
birds  suddenly  started  up.  Also  transf. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  ii.  54  When  a  Falcon  hath.  .  Flowne 
at  a  flush  of  ducks.  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  II.  x.  (1713) 
118  When  one  shoots  at  a  flock  of  Pigeons  or  a  flush  of 
Ducks.  1868  KINGLAKE  CriOTAt  (1877)  I  II.  i.  146  A  body 
which  might  almost  be  called  a  mere  flush  of  skirmishers. 

Flush  (fl»J),  sb?    [f.  FLUSH  v.*] 

f  1.  A  pool  or  puddle.   Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  XHI.  20  The  battale  thair  so  felloune 
was  And  sua  richt  gret  spilling  of  blud,  That  on  the  erd  the 
fluss  it  stud.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  VII.  Prol.  54  Every 
hieway  Full  of  fluschis,  doubbis,  myre  and  clay. 

2.  A  sudden  increase  in  the  volume  of  a  stream  ; 
a  rush  of  water  coming  down  suddenly,  or  let  down 
for  a  specific  purpose. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  in.  Wks.  245/2  It  woulde  happely 
be  thought  not  a  thyng  metely  to  be  aduentured  to  set 
all  on  a  flushe  at  ones,  and  dashe  rashelye  out  holye  scryp- 
ture  in  euerye  lewde  felowes  teeth.  1677  YARRANTON  Ktigl. 
Improv.  189  By  making  three  Holds  for  water  in  the  River 
.  .  to  be  let  down  as  flushes  in  dry  times.  1691  RAY  Crea- 
tion n.  (1704)  316  The  pulsation  of  the  heart,  driving  the 
blood  through  them  in  manner  of  a  wave  or  flush.  1850 
NETHERWAY  Suggest.  Drainage  Loud.  18  By  a  small  reser- 
voir, and  letting  it  off  by  sluices  .  .  a  sufficient  flush  would 
be  obtained.  1854  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  I.  13  Cattle 
driven  by  a  flush  of  water  to  some  isolated  spot  of  ground. 
1870  Illustr.  Land.  News  24  Sept.  319  Owing  to.  .the  want 
of  a  good  flush  of  water,  few  of  them  [trout]  were  taken. 

b.  A  sudden  plentiful  increase  or  abundance  of 
anything.   Also,  rarely,  -f-  the  mass,  great  majority. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  Ep.  Ded.  Wks.  (Grosart)  1.  156 
In  such  a  flushof  notablegood  fellowes.  1617  Crt.  <$•  Times 
Jas.  I  (1849)  II-  7  When  upon  such  a  flush  we  are  already 
come  to  so  low  an  ebb.  a  1626  BACON  Certificate  of  Mint 
Wks.  1740  I.  App.  63  The  great  flush  of  gold  that  is  come 
into  the  Mint  since  the  proclamation,  a  1679  T.  GOODWIN 
Wks.  II.  in.  112  The  shoal  and  the  flush  of  Mankind.  1738 
[G.  SMITH]  Curious  Relat.  II.  311  When  they  had  given 
their  Folly  a  sudden  Flush.  1823  Blacklv.  Mag.  XIV.  507 
The  last  flush  of  passengers  is  seen  in  the  streets. 

c.  The  stream  from  a  mill-wheel. 

a  1825  in  FORBV  Voc.  E.  Anglia.  1892  Longm.  Mag. 
Nov.  87  Nets  so  placed  as  to  intercept  them  as  they  pass 
through  mill  flushes. 

d.  Coal-mining.  (See  quot.) 

1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Flush,  a  small  quantity 
of  ignited  fire-damp. 

3.  A   rush   of  emotion   or   passion  ;    elation  or 
excitement  arising  from  this,  or  from  success,  vic- 
tory, etc.     Plir.  in  the  (first,  full)  flush. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  in.  17  Unreasonable  flushes  of 
proud  and  vaine  joy.  1692  R.  L'EsTRANGP.  Fables  ccccxliii, 
Never  had_any  Man  such  a  Loss,  .cries  a  Widdower,  in  the 
Flush  of  his  Extravagancies  for  a  Dead  Wife.  1829  LYTTON 
Devereux  n.  vii,  In  the  lull  flush  of  his  .  .  restless  schemes. 
1843  LEVER  J.  Hinton  xxii,  A  momentary  flush  of  passionate 
indignation.  1850  MEHIVALF.  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  I.  i.  40  The 
plunder  of  all  Italy,  .was  too  tempting  to  be  relinquished  in 
the  first  flush  of  victory.  1867  PARKMAN  Jesuits  N.Amer. 
xvii.  (1875)  241  The  Confederates  at  this  time  were  in  a  flush 
of  unparalleled  audacity. 

4.  A  sudden  shooting  up  ;  a  fresh  growth  (of  grass, 
leaves,  or  flowe_rs).     Also  in  full  flush. 

1773  STEEVENS  in  Shaks.  Wks.  Note  on  Lear  iv.  vi.  124 
A  horse  .  .  turned  out  in  the  spring  to  take  the  first  flush  of 
grass.  1803  Trails.  Soc.  Encouraf.  Arts  XXI.  120  The 
showers  in  July,  .bringing  up  a  new  flush  of  annuals  1844 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  i.  49  The  general  flush  of  grass. 
comes  on  generally  late  in  April.  1882  Garden  n  Mar. 
169/2  Avoid  producing  a  too  vigorous  flush  of  vine.  1893 
Cornh.  Mag.  Nov.  534  Brown  coolies  are  picking  the  young 
shoots,  now  in  full  -flush  '  after  a  heavy  shower. 


,  er. 

5.  The  act  of  cleansing  (a  drain)  by  flushing. 
1883  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Nov.  4/2  The  quantity  for  a  flush  is 

two  gallons. 

6.  A  glow  of  light  or  colour,  esp.  the  reddening 
in  the  face  caused  by  a  rush  of  blood  ;  also,  the 
rush  of  blood  itself. 

,,l63«  J'whYL°K  •^ate4Pl  Praise  Cleane  £«««»  Wks. 
li.  1691  When  bright  Phcebus  .  .  roabes  the  welkin   with 


*&^^j£ti£j^R3g£* 

I  see  a  fiery  flush.. which  I  suppose  comes  from  some  iron- 
work  near.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xviii.  ioi  A  warm  flush 
ran  through  me.  1865  DICKENS  Mai.  Fr.  n.^A^b 
belongs  to  me',  returned  the  little  creature,  with  a  quick 
flush  of  her  face  and  neck.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xxiv 
405  Along  the  west . .  lay  a  great  flush  of  gold 
t^fi  M?S',  T™?  Sterli"f  '•  '"•  <I872>  13  Sudden  flights 
^tFook^anuredT.!0."'  wh"h™  «*  ««*  of  brfght 
b.  A  hot  fit  in  a  fever. 

1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  A  ut.  Breakf.-t.  x.  99  The  throbbing 
£,     i    1  'te  P°et!cal  intermittent.    1869  Lonsdale  Gloss 
Flush,  the  hot  stage  of  a  fever. 
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7.  Glow,  freshness,  vigour  (of  beauty,  health, 
life). 

1735  SOMERVILLE  Cfiasf  ill.  449  The  Flush  of  Beauty 
in  their  Cheeks.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  \.  x,  Meeting 
death  in  the  very  flush  of  life.  1856  MASSON  Ess.  v.  166 
Swift  . .  in  the  full  flush  of  his  new  popularity  . .  visited 
England.  1874  Miss  BRADDON  Taken  at  Flood  il,  It  was 
in  the  very  flush  of  summer. 

8.  Comb.,  as  flush-box,  -pot,  -tank,  -vent ;  flush- 
wheel  (see  quot.  1874). 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV.  350/2  "Flush  Box,  a  cistern 
for  especial  use  in  dwellings  where  the_  supply  of_  water  is 
~£.  W> 


S/l  ""«•*-  "•—••- ' 

1884  Heal7h"Exhfi.  Catal. ~6o/2  Owen's'  Patent  Single 
*Flushvent.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  892/1  *Flush- 
•wheel,  a  wheel  used  in  raising  water  for  draining. 

Flush  (flz>j"),  -f/'.3  Cards,  [proximate  source 
uncertain;  F.  i&s,ftux,flus  from  I5th  c.,  Sp.JZux 
(prob.  from  F.,  as  the  native  form  would  be  fluxo, 
mod._/?«»,  Flem.  (i6th  c.}Jluys  (from  Fr.) ;  Florin 
1611  gives  It.  ftusso  in  the  same  sense  (now 
obs.). 

The  F.  and  It.  words  appear  to  be  merely  special  uses  of 
the  words  in  those  langs.  repr.  L,._fluxus  flow,  FLUX  (for  the 
sense  in  cardplaying  cf.  run).  The  Eng.  word  prob.  owes 
its  form  to  association  with  FLUSH  so.2] 

1.  A  hand  consisting  of  cards  all  of  one  suit,  or 
including  a  prescribed  number  all  of  one  suit. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Sp.  Parrot  424  He  facithe  owte  at  a 
fflusshe,  with,  shewe,  take  all  !  1599  MINSHEU  Span.  Dial. 
38/2  The  Queene  of  Diamonds  with  which  I  made  the  last 
flush,  a  1618  J.  DAVIES  Wittes  Pilgr.  Wks.  (Grosart)  31/1 
Your  Prim's  far  inferior  to  their  Flush.  1785  in  A  rchxo- 
logia  VIII.  132  If  they  [cards]  are  all  of  the  same  colour, 
he  wins  the  flush.  1836-9  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz  (1850)  187/1 
A  flush  ! — that's  good  for  four.  1891  Punch  26  Dec.  305/1, 
I  guess  there's  a  straight  flush  against  me. 

j  2.  A  certain  game  at  cards.  Obs.—" 

1598  FLORIO,  Flussata,  a  play  at  cardes  called  Flush. 

Flush  (flz>J),  o.1    [?f.  FLUSH  v:^\ 

1.  Abundantly  full.     In  later  use   chiefly  of  a 
stream,    etc. :    Full   to   overflowing,  swollen,    in 
flood. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  v.  iv.  8  Now  the  time  is  flush.  1647 
H.  MORE  Poems  533  Her  [the  Moon's]  hollow  horns  fill'd 
up  with  flusher  light.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  393  Small 
Brooks  of  fresh  Water,  that  run  flush  into  the  Sea 
for  10  months  in  the  year.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  in.  vi, 
In  the  flush  moment  of  joy.  1841  HARTSHORNE  .Sa/0/.  Antiq. 
Gloss.  s.v.,  'The  Sivirn's  pretty  flush'.  1872  BROWNING 
Fifine  Ixxxviii,  Unchoked,  the  channel's  flush. 

t  b.  ?  '  Up  to  the  mark ',  perfect,  faultless.  Obs. 

cxss°  WEVER  Lusty  Juventus  ciij,  I  could  so  beare  the 
busshe  That  al  shuld  be  flusshe.  That  euer  1  dyd. 

2.  Full  of  life  or  spirit,  lively,  lusty,  vigorous. 
Hence,  Self-confident,  self-conceited.     Now  rare. 

1604  SHAKS.  Ham.  (Qo.  2)  in.  iii.  81  A  tooke  my 
father  . .  With  all  his  crimes  broad  blowne,  as  flush  [Ff. 
fresh]  as  May.  1606  —  Ant.  fy  Cl.  i.  iv.  52  Many  hot 
inrodes  They  make  in  Italy,  the  Borders  Maritime  Lacke 
blood  to  thinke  on't,  and  flush  youth  reuolt.  1611 
Coryat's  Crudities  Panegyricke  Verses  C  iv  b,  He  had  a 
kind  of  simple  blush  That  kept  him  still  from  being  flush, 
When  Ladies  did  him  woe.  111680  CHARNOCK  Attrib.  God 
(18341  II-  569  Not  as  flush  and  gay  ..as  others,  a  1690 
E.  HOPKINS  Exp.  Lord's  Prayer,  etc.  (1692)  297  The 
practice  of  some  flush  Notionists.  1767  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of 
Qual.  (1792)  I.  iv.  143  Both  appeared  quite  flush  and  con- 
fident of  victory.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  I.  5 
The  flush  maiden,  the  rosy  elf.  1894  HARDY  Life's  Little 
Ironies,  Trag.  Tim  Ambitions  84  Her  bright  eyes,  brown 
hair,  .and  flush  beauty. 

3.  Plentifully  supplied  (esp.  with  money).  Const. 
of,  (t"z,  tw»A.J    Of  money:  Abundant,  plenti- 
ful. 

1603  DEKKER  Batch.  Bang.  viii.  Gija,  Some  dames. .are 
more  flush  in  crownes  then  her  good  man.  1637  HEYWOOD 
King  f,  Loyal  Subject  in.  Wks.  1874  VI.  45  So  flush  of  money, 
and  so  bare  in  clothes.  1662  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  n.  i,  Since 
you  are  so  flush,  Sir,  you  shall  give  me  a  Locket  of  Diamonds. 
1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Land.  28  Monies  being  not  so  flush 
with  them.  17x2  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  i.  iii,  He  was  not 
flush  in  ready,  either  to  go  to  law,  or  clear  old  debts.  1727 
Philip  Quarll  81  111  Language,  of  which  they  generally  are 
flush,  when  Money  is  scant.  1767  S.  PATERSON  Another 
Jrav.  I.  235  While  they  were  flush  with  money.  1793  T. 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  482  Money  being  so  flush,  the 
six  per  cents  run  up  to  twenty-one,  and  twenty-two  shillings 
1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xiv,  The  first  floor  lodgers, 
being  flush  of  furniture,  kept  an  old  mahogany  table,  .on  the 
landing  place  outside.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  %  Merch.  H. 
ix.  269  Tom . .  is  always  very  flush  or  very  hard  up. 
b.  dial.  Lavish,  profuse. 

1703  THORESBY  Let.  to  Ray  (E.D.S.),  Flush,  full-handed, 


c.  Of  times:  Prosperous. 

1840  W.  IRVING  Life  *  Lett.  (1866)  III.  153  If  times  ever 
again  come  smooth  and  flush  with  me.  1847  DISRAELI  Tancred 
in.  vi,  Everything  being  thus  in  a  state  of  flush  and  affluent 
prosperity.  1888  Daily  News  17  Dec.  2/8  The  output 
probably  ls  greater  now  than  it  was  during  the  best  of  the 

Hush    times  which  preceded  the  long  depression. 

4.  Of  a  high  colour ;  blushing,  ruddy ;  flushed. 

IS94  DRAYTON  Idea  107  Thy  Cheeke,  now  flush  with 
Roses.  1817  KEATS  Let.  Nov.,  Wks.  1889  III  07  Jane 
looked  very  flush  when  I  first  looked  in,  but  was  much 

stter  when  I  left.  1821  —  Isabel  xxvii,  Sick  and  wan  The 
brothers  faces  . .  did  seem,  Lorenzo's  flush  with  love. 


FLUSH. 

5.  Even,  level,  in  the  same  plane  (whether  hori- 
zontal or  vertical)  with  (dial.  by).  [?Orig.  of  a 
river  or  stream  running  full  (cf.  sense  i),  and  so 
level  with  its  banks:  see  qnot.  1877.  Cf.  FLOAT.] 

i70i  BENTHAM  Panopt.  i.  172  Why.. place  it  [the  build- 

'_ 7  .  _.,_'__    it _l _    il__    l I    a.__\ 


1772-04  COOK  voy.  (1790)  V  1.2210  Ine  MCU,  lore  and  alt 
being  finished  flush,  had  no  covering  for  men  or  officers 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast.  xxii.  66  Her  decks  were . .  flusl 


ers. 
,h 


edge  of  the  receptacle.  1874  MOGCRIDGE'^W/J  tr  Sf  liters  n. 
91  The  entire  door  does  not  shut  flush  with  the  surface.  1877 
N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  *  Walter  was  flush  by  th'  bank  top.' 

b.  Even  or  level  with  the  adjacent  surface. 
Bead  and  flush  ivork,  etc.  (see  quot.  1846).    Flush  work : 

(a)  Jeiuellery :  work  in  which  the  stones  are  level  or  nearly 
level  with  the  setting.  (/)  Bookbinding :  work  in  which  the 
edges  of  the  binding  and  leaves  are  cut  level. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  160  The  parallel  faces 
of  both  are  made  flush,  and.  -appear  almost  like  one  single 
piece.  1846  BUCHANAN  Techn.  Diet.,  Bead  and  flush  ivork, 
a  piece  of  framed  work  with  beads  run  on  each  edge  of  the 
inclined  panel.  Bead,  flush,  and  square  work,  framing 
with  bead  and  flush  on  one  side,  and  square  on  the  other. 
1850  Chubb's  Locks  $  Keys  32  The  bellies  of  the  tumblers 
in  Mr.  Chubb's  lock  were  always  flush,  or  in  the  same  plane. 
1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Shipbuild.  x.  180  The  edges  of  the 
strakes  of  plating  were  fitted  against  one  another,  and  the 
flush-joints  thus  formed  were  covered  by  internal  edge-strips. 
1883  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Sailors'  Lang.,  Flush-up,  said  of  a 
cargo  that  comes  up  to  a  level  with  the  hatches.  1884 
B'ham  Daily  Post  23  Feb.  3/4  Jeweller's  Setter. — Wanted, 
a  good  Hand,  used  to  flush  work.  1885  J,  GRANT  Royal 
Highlanders  iii.  32  The  original  castle  . .  starts  flush  from 
the  edge  of  the  rock.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Jan.  2/3  Flush 
work,  which  is  the  elementary  work  of  our  trade  [book- 
binding]. 

c.  Of  a  vessel's  deck :  Continued  on  one  level 
from  stem  to  stern.     Also  flush  fore  and  aft. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  A  ccid.  }  ~ng.  Sea-men  1 1  A  flush  decke. 
1771-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  VI.  2216  The  decks,  fore  and  aft, 
being  nnisht 
1840  R.  H.  I 
fore  and  aft. 

d.  Of  a  vessel :  Having  no  erection  above  the 
flush  deck. 

1800  Naval  Chron.  III.  294  The  Danae  is  a  flush  vessel ; 
the  Captain's  cabin  is  therefore  below.  x833  MARRYAT 
P.  Simple  (1863)  261,  I  recollect  faring  harder  than  this 
through  one  cruise,  in  a  flush  vessel. 

6.  Pugilism.    Of  a  blow:   Direct,  full  on  the 
mark,  'straight  from  the  shoulder'. 

1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  18  He  planted  some  dex- 
trous flush  hits.  1826  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  West  Indies  161 
Audain .  .knocked  him  down  with  a  flush  hit  on  the  nose. 

7.  Comb.,  in  parasynthetic  adjs.  as  (sense  I  b), 
flush-coloured;  (sense  4  c),  flush-decked,  -jointed, 

-plated. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VI.  xlii.  159  Lying  upon 
a  couch,  .bloated  and  *flush-coloured.  1883  J .  D.  I.  KELLY 
in  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  450/2  The  'flush-decked  . .  well- 
ventilated  deep  boat.  1869  SIR  E.  J.  Reed  Shipbuild.  x. 
180  In  all  succeeding  arrangements,  the  butts  of  the  plates 
were  *flush-jointed.  Ibid.,  x.  185  The  unprotected  parts  of 
the  later  iron-clads  above  the  armour-belts  are  *flush-plated. 

Flush  (fl*>J~),  a.*  Cards,    [f.  FLUSH  sb?] 

1.  fa.  Of  a  player :   Holding  n  flush,  i.  e.  cards 
all  of  the  same  colour  or  suit  (obs.').  b.  Of  a  hand 
or  sequence :  Forming  or  including  a  flush. 

a.  1591  FLORIO  Sec.  Fruites  71,  I  was  neither  flush  nor 
fiue  and  fiftie  yet.    a  1612  HARINGTON  Epigr.  n.  99  Crassus 
stopt  a  Club  and  so  was  flush. 

b.  1883  Longm.   Mag.   Sept.  499  A  flush  sequence.. a 
sequence  of  high  cards  all  of  the  same  suit. 

2.  transf.  (nonce-use).   Of  corresponding  quality 
throughout. 

a  1658  CLEVELAND  Young  Man  to  Old  Woman  33,  I  love 
to  wear  Clothes  that  are  flush,  Not  prefacing  old  Rags  with 


Plush. 

Flush  (fl»J),  a.3 


Obs.  exc.  dial. 


[Of  obscure 

etymology  ;  perh.  an  altered  form  of  *fludge,  a 
possible  dialectal  representative  of  OE.  jlyt&e 
FLEDGE  a.  (cf.  cudgel  from  OE.  cycgel;  the  form 
may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  next  vb.]  = 
FLEDGE  a. 

1561  HOBV  tr.  Castif lime's  Courtyer  (1577)  Xviijb, 
Such  as  come  to  this  loue  are  like  yong  Birdes  almost  flush*-. 
1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  80/2  When  as 
they  [swollowes]  are  fetherede,  and  allmost  flushe.  16*2 
MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  D'Alf.  I.  III. "11.196  Then  are 
they.. like  birds  that  are  flush,  to  forsake  the  nest.  1825 
BRITTON  Beaut.  Wiltsh.  III.  373  Flush,  fledged. 

Flush  (fltff),  v.1  [perh.  onomatopoeic;  with 
initial  ft-  suggested  by  fly,  flutter,  etc.,  and  an 
ending  imitative  of  the  sound  of  a  swift  sudden 
flight ;  cf.  rush.  (Some  dialects  have  fiusk  :  see 
FLUSKER  ».)] 

1.  intr.  To  fly  up  quickly  and  suddenly;  to  start 
up  and  fly  away,  f  Also,  to  flutter,  to  fly  with 
fluttering  wings,  transf.  Of  a  door :  To  fly  open. 

a  1300  K.  Horn  1080  Horn  the  wyket  puste,  That  hit  open 
fluste.  a  1300  Floriz  ff  Bl.  473  per  fliste  ut  a  buterfll}e. 
1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  n.  166  pe  blernyed  boynard . . 
Made  be  fiawcon  to  ffloter  and  fflussh  ffor  anger.  1558 
PHAER&neid1.  v.  M  iv,  Flushing  loud  she  flappes  her  winges. 
1583  STANYHURST  Aeneis  I.  (Art.)  30  Se  wel  yoonder  swans 
twelue  in  coompany  flusshing.  1626  B.  JONSON  Masque 
of  Owls,  I  make  'em  to  flush  Each  owl  out  of  his  bush. 
*773  Poetry  in  Ann.  Reg.  233  Another  bird,  just  flushing  at 
the  sound,  Scarce  tops  the  fence.  1876  Forest  ><  Stream 
*3  July  376/1  The  spot  from  which  the  first  [a  woodcock] 
had  flushed. 


FLUSH. 

t  b.  trans.  To  flutter  (the  wings).  Obs. 

1558  PHAEK  sEncid.  v.  N  ivt  Of  the  stroke  the  bird  afraied, 
Did  flickring  flush  her  winges. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  fly  or  take  wing ;  to  put 
up,  start ;  also  with  np. 

1450  Bk.  Hamkynffin  Ret.  Ant.  I.  297  Lete  the^spanyell 
flusch  up  the  covey.  ?  16450.  MORTON  Enquiry  in  Harl. 
Misc.  (1810)  V.  503  When  they  are  flushed,  or  raised  to  the 
wing.  1773  BARRINGTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  309  When- 
ever a  woodcock.. is  flushed,  he  is  roused  from  his  sleep 
by  the  spaniel  or  sportsman.  1872  C.  INNES  Lect.  Sc. 
Legal  Antiq.  ii.  65  A  mirror  for  flushing  larks  as  still  used 
in  Italy. 

absol.  1888  Times  15  Nov.  11/3  Pat  Regan's  hay  and 
oats  were  thrown  down  because  his  sons  flushed  for  Sir 
H.  Burke. 

1 3.  intr.  Of  persons  :  To  rush  like  birds  on  the 
wing  ;  to  flock,  swarm  ;  also  with  /'«,  out.  Obs. 

c  \qepMerlin  xx.  330  All  the  x  wardes  of  the  kynge  leodogan 
were  flusshed  to  the  standerd.  1581  J.  BELL  Hadrian's 
Ansiv.  Osor.  32  After  them  whole  fiockes  of  interpretours 
flusht  in.  Ibid.  292  b,  Neyther  had  . .  so  many  swarmes 
of  Heretickes  flusht  abroad.  1642  H.  MORE  Sottj*  of  Soul 
n.  ii.  i.  ii.  They  straight  flush  out  and  her  drad  voice  obey  : 
Each  shape,  each  life  doth  leapen  out  full  light. 

Hence  Flirshing  vbl.  sb.,  a  fluttering  of  the 
wings ;  a  rustling  rushing  noise. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  xvm.  i.  (1495)  741  Fisshe 
hereth . .  for  they  fle  and  voyde  flusshynge  and  noyse.  c  1420 
Pallad  on  Hush.  i.  628  A  shuddering,  a  flusshing  and  affray 
He  maketh  thenne.  1583  STANYHURST  Aeneis  in.  (Arb.)  77 
With  a  suddeyn  flushing  thee  gulligut  harpeys  From  moun- 
tayns  flitter. 

Flush  (fl*f)j  ^.-    [Of  uncertain  etymology. 

Perh.  orig.  identical  with  prec.,  the  notion  of  'sudden 
movement '  being  common  to  the  two  vbs.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  meaning  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by 
phonetic  association  with  FLASH  z/.a  (nearly  all  the  senses 
of  which  have  passed  over  to  this  vb.,  either  unchanged 
or  with  modifications  traceable  to  the  echoism  of  the 
differing  vowel),  while  the  senses  relating  to  colour  have 
been  affected  by  association  with  blush.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  has  been  any  influence  from  F.  flux  (see 
FLUX)  or  jftuiss^Jluir  to  flow  (whence  the  Du.jZuissert  to 
flow  violently).] 

I.  Expressing  sudden  movement,  esp.  of  a  liquid. 

1.  intr.  To  rush  out  suddenly  or  copiously,  to 
spurt ;  to  flow  with  force  or  violence ;  also  with 
forth,  o^^ty  over,  ztp.     Said  esp.  of  liquids,  a  river, 
etc.,  but  also  of  immaterial  things  and^S^. 

1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  IV  (an.  i)  i8b,  A.. furious 
storme  sodainely  flusshed  and  drowned  .  xii.  of  his  great 
shippes.  1567  DRANT Horaces  Epist.  xv.  E  vj,  Wine,  -that 
will  flushe  into  my  mynde,  and  vaines.  1581  J.  BELL 
Hetddon's  Answ.  Osor.  221  From  hence  flush  out  all 
these  fluddes  of  complaints.  1624  H.  MASON  Art  of 
Lying  ii.  35  The  - .  Well-head,  whence  first  flushed  forth 
this  muddy  Nylus.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  in. 
ii,  O  your  crush'd  nostrils  slakes  your  opilation  And 
makes  your  pent  powers  flush  to  wholsome  sneezes.  1678 
HP.  NICHOLSON  Exp,  Catech.  Ep.  Ded.  5  More  will 
flush  over  and  be  lost,  than  poured  into  the  Vessel.  1691 
RAY  Creation  (17 14)  45  Milk. -being  heated  to  such  a  degree 
doth  suddenly  . .  flush  up  and  run  over  the  vessel.  1707 
MORTIMER  Hmb.  574  It  [Beer]  flushes  violently  put  of  the 
Cock  for  about  a  Quart.  1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  I.  237  It 
flushes  through  nine  mouths,  a  broken  sea. 

2.  To  cause  (water)  to  flow ;  to  draw  off ;  to 
draw  off  water  from  (a  pond). 

1594  NASHE  Vnfort.  Trav.  57  If  those  ponds  were  so  full 
they  need  to  be  fluster  let  out.  \B*$Pocklington  Canal  Act 
35  If  any  person  shall ..  cause  to  be  flushed  or  drawn  off 
any  water. 

t  b.  To  burst  out  with,  pour  out  suddenly. 

1601  DENT  Patkiv.  Heaven  142  Hee  will  flush  out  some  of 
these  [oathes]  in  his  ordinarie  speech.  1642  R.  BAKER  tr. 
MalvtzzCs  Disc.  Tacitus  166  He  after  makes  his  greedmesse 
of  blood'appeare  the  more, by  flushing  it  out  all  at  once. 

3.  To  cleanse  (a  drain,  etc.) ;  to  drive  away  (an 
obstacle)  by  means  of  a  rush  of  water. 

1789  Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  VII.  59  Paddles  ..are 
drawn  up  by  screws,  to  flush  away  any  obstacle.  1862 
M.  HOPKINS  Hawaii  32  Rains,  -play  their  part  in  flushing 
streets.  1871  NAPHEYS  Prev.  $  Cure  Dis.  i.  v.  141  Sewer 
pipes  should  be  flushed  from  time  to  time. 

absol.  1850  NETHERWAY  Suggest.  Drainage  Land.  4 
This  would  entirely  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  flushing. 

transf.  weAfig.  1861  WYNTER  Soc.  Bees  277  The  hot-air 
bath  flushes  the  external  sewers  of  the  body.  1880  BEALE 
Slight  Ailm.  173  The  alimentary  canal  is  thoroughly 
flushed  in  every  part.  1884  HENLEY  &  STEVENSON  Adm. 
Guinea  i.  viii,  Flush  out  your  sins  with  tears. 
b.  To  inundate  (a  meadow). 

1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Ox/,  xxxvi,  Another  con- 
siderable body  of  water,  .had  been  carried  off. .  to  flush  the 
water-meadows. 

4.  intr.  Of  a  plant:  To  send  out  shoots ;  to  shoot. 
Also  trans,  in  causative  sense. 

1810  [see  FLUSHING  vbl.  sb.  i  c].  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss., 
Flush,  to  make  to  grow.  '  This  sup  o1  rain  hes  flush't  th' 
gress  nistly.*  1893  Cornh.  Mag.  Nov.  543  The  frequent 
showers  . .  '  flush '  the  tea  about  every  fortnight.  1893 
Chamb.  Jrnl.  7  Oct.  629/2  The  [tea]  plants  flush,  or  throw 
out  fresh  shoots,  all  the  year  round. 

5.  intr.  *  To  become  fluxed  or  fluid '  (Cent.  Diet?}. 
1885  FARROW  Milit.Encycl.^.v.  Brazing  The  solder  flushes 

or  becomes  liquid  enough  to  permeate  the  joint  or  crevice. 
II.  With  reference  to  light  or  colour. 

6.  intr,  "t"  a.  To  emit  light  or  sparks  suddenly. 
b.  To  glow  with  sudden  brilliance.    Cf.  FLASH  v.2 
5  and  7. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  v.  90  Camphire  (hou^h 
it  flame  well,  yet  will  not  flush  so  lively.  Ibid.  Thus  in  the 
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preparation  of  Crocus  Metalluruin,  the  matter  kindleth  and 
flu>hcih  like  Gunpowder. 

b.  1809  CAMPBELL  Gertr.  Wyom.  \\.  xxv,  Here  and  there, 
a.  solitary  star  Flush 'd  in  the  darkening  firmament  of  June. 
1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  26  A  colour  and  a  light,  As 
I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  northern  night. 
1868  FAKKAK  Silence  *  V.  n.  (1875)  46  The  sunrise  of  its 
first  day  flushed  over  the  manger. 

7.  Of  the  blood,  etc. :  To  come  with  a  rush,  pro- 
ducing a  heightened  colour.    Cf.  sense  2  and  FLASH 
v.2  g. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.ix.  886  In  her  Cheek  distemper  flushing 
glowd.  1677  DRYDEN^/rt/^  Innoc,  v.  i.  30 What  means.  .That 
hlood,  which  flushes  guilty  in  your  face  ?  1708  ROWE  Royal 
Convert  iv.  i,  A  burning  Purple  flushes  o'er  my  Face. 
1813  BYRON  Br,  Abydos  i.  xiii,  What  fever  in  thy  veins  is 
flushing?  i84sCLOUGH  Early  Poems  xvii.  15  The  mantling 
blood  to  her  cheek  Flushed  up.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle 
Tom's  C.  xiii,  The  blood  flushed  in  Eliza's  pale  face. 

8.  Of  the  face,  etc. :   To  become  suffused  with 
warm  colour  ;  to  become  suddenly  red  or  hot ;  to 
*  colour  up  *,  redden,  blush.     Also  with  up  or  with 
adj.  as  complement. 


generally  flushes  after  eating.     185: rf 

St.  Giles  x.  102  His  face  flushed  red  as  flame.  1869  DIXON 
Tower  I.  x.  96  Henry  flushed  into  rage.  1890  BESANT 
Demoniac  iv.  45  George  flushed  up ;  but  he  restrained  himself, 
quasi- trans,  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  262  Her  rising 
beauties  flush'd  a  higher  bloom. 

9.  trans.  To  make  red  or  ruddy;   to  cause  to 
blush  or  glow. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  x.  33  Thy  own  Apollo  came. 
Flush'd  were  his  Cheeks.  1731  A.  HILL  Adv.  Poets  i,  The 
Low  Muse  who  lends  Her  feeble  Fire,  To  flush  pale  Spleen. 
1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  833  Flushed  with  drunkenness.  1834 
M  EDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  138  I  had  left  my  home  young 
..flushed  with  health.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xvii.  277 
A  face  flushed  with  shame. 

b.  In  wider  sense :  To  suffuse  or  adorn  with 
glowing  colour. 

1746-7  HERVEY  Reft.  Flower-Garden  62  They  [tulips]  flush 
the  Parterre  with  one  of  the  gayest  Dresses  that  blooming 
Nature  wears.  iSai  CLARE  Viii.  Minstr.  II.  69  Straying 
beams  . .  In  copper-coloured  patches  flush  the  sky.  1889 
LOWELL  Latest  Lit.  Ess.  (1892)  83  A  meadow  flushed  with 
primroses. 

10.  To  inflame  with  pride  or  passion ;  to  animate, 
encourage ;  also  with  up ;  rarely,  f  to  initiate  in. 
Cf.  FLESH  z».l,  which  has  influenced  the  sense. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  6  This  so  flesheth  and 
flusheth  her,  that  she  thinks  no  more  of  God.  1667  DRYDEN 
Maiden  Queen  \.  i,  But  once  or  twice  only,  'till  I  am  a  little 
flush'd  in  my  Acquaintance  with  other  Ladies,  and  have 
learn'd  to  prey  for  my  self,  a  1716  SOUTH  Sertn.  (1737)  IV.  141 
This  [success]  flushes  him  up.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  i.  ii,  Armies 
flush'd  with  conquest.  174*  JOHNSON  Debates  in  Parl.  II. 
94  They,  .who  have  flushed  their  new  authority  by  a  motion 
which  [etc.].  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  276  Flushed 
with  the  insolence  of  their  first  inglorious  victories.  1867 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  iv.  183  Flushed  with  success 
they  entered  the  Norman  duchy. 

Flush  (fM),  z>-3    [f-  FLUSH  a^  5.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  flush  or  level ;  to  fill  in  (a 
joint)  level  with  the  surface;  to  'point'. 

1842  GWILT  Encycl,  Archit.  Gloss.,  Flush  . ,  to  leave  no 
vacant  space  where  the  stones  or  bricks  dp  not  nicely  fit  in 
their  places.  1883  H.  S.  DRINKER  Tunnelling  in  Eissler  Mod. 
High  Explosives  (1884)238  In  driving  a  heading,  particular 
care  should  be  taken  that  unnecessary  cost  in  flushing  the 
clear  profile  does  not  arise. 

2.  Weaving,  a.  trans.  To  throw  (a  thread)  on 
the  surface  over  several  threads  without  intersecting. 
b.  intr.  To  float  over  several  threads  without  in- 
tersection.   (See  quots.). 

1878  A.  BARLOW  Weaving  175  The  threads  [in  tissue- 
weaving]  . .  float  or  flush  upon  the  surface  of  the  cloth  rather 
than  form  a  component  part  of  its  substance.  Ibid.  176 
Two  methods  . .  for  flushing  or  throwing  the  thread  to  form 
the  tissue  figure. 

Hence  Flushing  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb. 
(sense  i) ;  also  concr.  (sense  2),  see  quot. 

1853  Archit.  Pnbl.  Soc.  Diet.,  Flushing .  .the  operation  of 
filling  in  the  joints  of  brickwork  or  masonry  with  mortar. 
1878  A.  BARLOW  Weaving  Index,  Flushing,  threads  not 
required  in  the  body  of  the  cloth,  and  left  loose  on  the  surface. 

Flush  (flzjj),  f.4  [?var.  of  FRUSH.]  trans. 
and  intr.  ;See  quots.)  Hence  FUrshing  vbl.  sb. 

ing  LABELYE  Short  Ace.  Piers  Westm.  Bridge  77  Cham- 
fering the  Joints  hinders  the  flushing  or  breaking  of  the 
Edges  of  the  Stones.  1853  Archit.  Publ.  Soc.  Diet,  s.v., 
Masons,  .say  that  a  stone  has  flushed,  where  more  or  less 
of  its  arrised  edge  has  broken  away  in  consequence  of  that 
edge  being  more  loaded  than  the  rest  of  the  bed. 

Flush  (fl»J),  adv.  [f.  FLUSH  af\  fa.  Directly, 
straight,  b.  Pugilism.  With  direct  force  or  with 
full  effect. 

1700  FARQUHAK  Constant  Couple  v.  i,  This  girl  is  just 
come  flush  from  reading  the  Rival  Queens  \  itozSporting 
Mag.  XXXIX.  139  Thorn,  .hitting  his  antagonist  flush  on 
the  head  right  and  left.  1888  SforttKf  Leader  15  Dec., 
Wilson,  .leading  off,  and  getting  the  left  flush  on  the  face. 

Flushed  vMO*  PP?- a-    [f-  FLUSH  ^.-  +  -ED  i.] 
1.  Suffused  with  red  or  ruddy  colour. 
1690  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2576/4  A  Maid-Servant,  .extremely 
red  and  flushed,  round  her  Mouth.     1793  BEDDOES  Lett,  to 
Darwin,  53  A  medical  friend  . .  was  much  struck  with  the 
flushed    appearance    of   my    countenance.      1849   RUSKIN 
Sev.  Lamps  iv.  §  39.  129  Flushed  and   melting  spaces  ot 
colour.     1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  i,  I  knew  what  the 
flushed  cheek . .  and  the  short  cough  meant. 
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2.  Heated,  excited. 

1749  SMOLLETT  Regicide  in.  viii,  Their  flush'd  intemper- 
ance will  yield  Occasion  undisturbed.  1891  Critic  ( Boston) 
25  Mar.  184/1  The  solitary  caprice  of  a  flushed  fantasy. 

Flusher l  (flr-Jsj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EB  '.]  One 
who  is  employed  to  flush  sewers. 

i88a  Pall  Mall  G.  12  June  1/2  Superintendent  of  flushers. 

Hence  Flivsherman,  a  sewer-fluslier. 

1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  28  The  policeman  on  duty 
there  wears  huge. . flushermen's  boots.  Ibid.  II.  151. 

Flusher^  (flc'Jai).  dial.  Also  flasher,  [of  un- 
certain origin  ;  by  some  regarded  as  a  corruption 
of  FLESHEE  (cf.  the  synonym  butcher-bird) ;  by 
others  referred  to  FLUSH  z/.2,  the  name  being  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  red  colour.  Cf.  also  FLUSH 
o.1]  The  Red-backed  Shrike,  Lanius  collurio. 

1674  RAY  Eng.  Words  83  The  lesser  Butcher-bird,  called 
in  Yorkshire,  Flusher,  Lanius  tcrtius.  1885  SWAINSON 
PrffV.  Names  Brit.  Birds  48  Red-backed  Shrike  (Lanius 
collurio).  .Flasher  or  Flusher  (Cornwall). 

t  Fltrsh-flash,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Cf.  FLISH- 
FLASH.]  intr.  To  flash  repeatedly. 

1583  STANYHURST  Aeiieis  I.  (Arb.)  20  Thee  lightnings  riflye 
doe  flush  flash. 

Flushing  (tefa\sk.  [f.  Flushing  (Du.  Vlis- 
singetf)  a  port  in  Holland.]  A  kind  of  rough  and 
thick  woollen  cloth,  so  called  from  the  place  where 
it  was  first  manufactured. 

1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  x,  Pea  jackets  ..  made  of.. 
Flushing.  1879  Unif.  Reg.  in  Navy  List  July  (1882)  496/2 
To  be  of  flushing,  with  seven  buttons,  .on  each  side. 

attrit.  1831  DARWIN  in  Life  ff  Lett.  (1887)  I.  242  A  .. 
flushing  jacket.  1837  MARRYAT  Dog-fiemi  iii,  Wrapped  up 
in  Flushing  garments  [he]  looked,  .like  a  bear. 

Flu'shing,  vbl.  sb.     [f.  FLUSH  v.'*  +  -ING  ] .] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  FLUSH  in  various  senses, 
t  a.  A  rushing  or  splashing  (of  water).  Obs. 

1573  TWYNNE  jEneid.  x.  D  d  iv  b,  His  monstrous  saluage 
Urns  through  froth,  through  fome  with  flushing  launch. 

b.  The  cleansing  (of  a  sewer,  etc.)  by  a  rush  of 
water. 

1853  Archit.  Publ.  Soc.  Diet.,  Flushing.  1884  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  14  Nov.  12/2  The  flushing  of  sewers  is.  .a  most 
important  part,  of 'the  rapid  removal  of  refuse. 

C.  Of  a  plant :  The  sending  out  of  new  shoots. 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  Lake  ill.  xvi,  Our  flower  was  in 
flushing,  When  blighting  was  nearest.  1894  Times  6  Apr. 
4/6  [Tea]  plants  exhibiting  great  difference  in  form  and 
luxuriance  of  growth  and  flushing. 

2.  A  sudden  flowing  (of  blood  to  the  face)  ;  a 
wave  (of  heat) ;  hence,  reddening,  redness. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  22  Walke  about,  and  coole  this 
flushing  in  the  face.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  ii.  155.  1677 
Load.  Gaz.  No.  1180/4  A  tall  slender  Man,  with  a  great 
flushing  in  his  face.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments  i.  §  2.  9 
The  Signs  of  the  Functions  of  the  Stomach  being  deprav'd, 
are. .a  Flushing  in  the  Countenance  [etc.].  1803  Med. 
Jrtil.  X.  ii  Its  approaches  are  marked  by  head-ach  . . 
flushings  of  heat.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  348 
Local  flushings  caused  by  small  doses  of  the  poison. 

3.  A  flush  or  wave  (of  emotion,  success,  etc.). 

«  1679  T.  GOODWIN  Wks.  V.  n.  163  It  was  not  properly 
a  Passion,  which  is  a  subitaneous  flushing.  1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  351  r  15  The  transient  Flushings  of  Guilt  and 
loy,  which  the  Poet  represents  in  our  first  Parents  upon 
their  eating  the  forbidden  Fruit.  1775  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal 
Opiii.  (1783)  IV.  78  This  strange  mortal.. was  so  truly 
elevated  by  the  present  flushings  of  his  prosperity,  that  he 
said  and  did  [etc.], 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  as  flushing  cistern,  gate, 
machine  ;    also  flushing-rim  (House-plumbing), 
'a  hollow   rim   pierced   with   holes    surrounding 
a  basin,  through  which  water  can  be  turned  into 
the  basin  to  flush  it  out'  (Cent.  Diet.);  flushing- 
wheel  = flush-wheel. 

1894  Daily  News  9  Oct.  5/2  To  raise  the  capacity  of 
•flushing  cisterns  from  two  to  three  gallons.  1856  Proc. 
Inst.  Civ.  Eng.  XVI.  43  "Flushing  Machines,  for  cleansing 
house  drains  and  sewers.  1884  G.  E.  WARING  in  Century 
Mag.  Dec.  263  'i  The  closet  is  supplied  with  water  through 
an  ordinary  *  flushing-rim.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Ctifal.gS/2 
Automatic  "Flushing  Wheel  for  utilizing  waste  water  from 
Baths. 

Flushing  (fl»TirjN ,  ppl-  <*•   U- as  Prec' +  "ING  "•  J 

1.  That  flows  quickly  ;  rushing. 

1550  BALE  Image  both  Ch.  in.  xix.  C  c  iij  b,  It  sounded  . . 
as  it  hadde  bene  the  flushynge  noyse  of  manye  waters.  1396 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  vi.  29  The  swift  recourse  of  flushing 
blood. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  producing  a  sndden  glow. 


.ig  fear  that  cheek  o'erspn 

PI.  n.  14  Her  tremulous  breath  and  her  flushing  face. 

Flushinger  (Jlzrfirjaj).  [f.  Flushing  (name  of 
a  Dutch  port)  +  -EB  '.]  A  Flushing  vessel  or  sailor. 

1689  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2553/2  The  English  Vessel,  .was  the 
next  day  retaken  by  a  Flushinger.  i86s  Atlunmm  No. 
1967.  43/1  Boarded  by  the  Flushingers. 

Flu  shingize,  v.  tionce-wd.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  make  like  an  inhabitant  of  Flushing. 

i6oa  J.  DAVIES  Minim  in  madam  Wks.  (Grosart)  10/2 
Since  our  English  (ah)  were  Flusheniz'd,  Against  good 
manners,  and  good  men  they  kicke,  As  Beasts  they  were. 

Flu-shness.  [f.  FLUSH  a.']  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  flush  in  various  senses. 

1661  GAUDEN  Life  Hooker  37  Those  . .  whose  interest  it  is, 
like  Hernshaws,  to  hide  the  ineagcrness  of  their  bodies,  by 
the  flushness  of  their  feathers.  1868  SEYD  Bullion  52  An 
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over-issue  of  Paper  Money  in  a  country  may  apparently 
create  a  momentary  flushness.  1878  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Lect. 
Arckit.  I.  279  Windows  in  u  liidi  the  glass  was  flush  with 
the  exterior,  mid  all  the  splay  put  inside  . .  This  excessive 
flushness  is  less  frequent  as  the  style  advances. 

Flushy  (fl»'/i),  a.  [f.  FLCSH  «.',  sb.  orv.  +-yl.] 
Somewhat  flushed,  or  inclined  to  flush ;  reddish. 

1706  in  i^thKep.  Hist.  MSS.Comm.  in.  28  Aug.,  A  middle- 
sized  man,  of  a  flu.shycomplexion.  1850  BROWNING  Christmas 
Eve  177  Another  rainbow  rose — a  mightier,  Fainter,  flushier, 
and  flightier.  1876  Mid.  Yorkslt.  Gloss.,  Flushy  is  com- 
monly applied  to  any  red  colour. 

Fluster  (fl»-skaj),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [freq.  of 
flusk  'to  fly  at,  as  two  cocks'  ('Tim  Bobbin'  Lane. 
Dial),  'to  startle  a  bird  out  of  a  bush'  {Almond- 
bury  Gloss.,  E.D.S.).  Cf.  FLUSH  zi.i,  FLASKER  z».] 

1.  a.  intr.  To  flutter  or  fly  irregularly. 
1660-1794  [see  FLUSKERING  vbl.  si.  and  ppl.  a.].     1820 

CLARE  Rural  Life  (ed.  3'  150  A  blackbird,  or  thrush,  That, 
started  from  sleep,  flusker'd  out  of  the  bush.  1821  — 
Vill.  Minstr.  \.  94  The  crowing  pheasant  . .  fluskers  up. 
1877  LEIGH  Chesh.  Gloss,,  Flitsker  . .  to  fly  irregularly,  as 
nestlings  taking  their  first  purposeless  flight. 

2.  trans.  To  fluster,  confuse.    Only  in  pass. 

1841  HARTSHORNE  Salop.  Antiq.  429  '  Meetily  flusker'd  '. 
1854  BAKER    Northamptonsh.  Gloss.   I.   248,   '  I   was   so 
fluskered,  I  could  not  tell  what  to  do '. 
Hence  Flu  altering  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 
1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  vi.  vi.  228  The  offers  and 
fluskerings,  as  I  may  so  say,  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul  of 
man.     1668  —  Div.  Dial.  II.  48  What  strange  . .  fluskering 
conceits  flie  up  into  the  youthful  imagination  of  Hylobares. 
1794  GISBORNE  Walks  Forest  (1796)  69  Then  with  fluskering 
wings  Broke  forth.     1821  CLARE  YiU.  Minstr.   I.  72  The 
fluskering  pheasant  took  to  wing, 
t  Fluss.     Obs.  rare.     [a.  Ger.  flusz,  f.  root  of 
flieszen  to  flow,  FLEET.]  =FLUX  sb.  ji. 

1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  I.  199  Fluss  is  made  by  taking 
Litharge,  Glass-gall, and  melted  Salt,  .and  filed  Iron,  and. . 
graind  Lead.     Ibid.  11.  s.v..  Plus  ..  sometimes  ..  is  called 
Lead-Glass,  which  being  put  into  dissolvible  metal,  it  gives 
expedition  to  their  Dissolutions. 
Fluss,  obs.  (Sc.)  f.  FLUSH  si*. 
t  Fluste.  Obs.  rare. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  194  A  Fluste,  Jlustrum. 
Fluster  (fliribl),  sb.     [see  next  vb.] 

1.  fa.  Excitement  proceeding  from  intoxication 
{obs.).    b.  A  confused  or  agitated  state  of  mind; 
a  flurry,  flutter. 

1710  Taller  No.  252  T  4  When  Caska  adds  to  his  natural 
Impudence  the  Fluster  of  a  Bottle.  1718  VANBR.  &  CIB. 
Prov.  Hush.  III.  i,  He  has  been  in  such  a  Fluster  here.  1848 
LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Poems  1890  II.  85  In  the  Tower  Victory 
sets,  all  of  a  fluster.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  ShaJts.  Char.  viii. 
209  All  this  fluster  may  have  arisen  from  a  horror  of  the 
steward. 

1 2.  ?  Pomp,  splendour.  Cf.  FLUSTER  v.  3  c,  d. 
Obs. 

1676  MARVELL  Mr.  Smirke  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  12  His  wit 
consisting  wholly  in  his  dresse  he  would,  .have  it  all  about 
him ;  as  to  the  end  that  being  hu(Td  up  in  all  his  ecclesias- 
tical fluster,  he  might  appear  more  formidable.  111716 
SOUTH  Serin.  (1737)  VI.  vi.  235  Let  no  present  fluster  of 
fortune  . .  transport  the  man  himself  with  confidence. 

Fluster  (flo-stsj),  v.  Also  V  5  flostre,  9  dial. 
flowster.  [This  and  the  related  sb.  closely  resemble 
in  sense  the  moc\.lfx\.Jlaustr  hurry,  bustle,  flaustra 
to  bustle.  Cf.  BLUSTER  v.} 

fl.  t  trans.  ?  To  excite,  stimulate.  Obs. 

1411  [see  FLUSTERING  vbl.  sb.]. 

2.  trans.  To   flush  or  excite  with  drink,  make 
half-tipsy. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  iii.  60  Three  else  of  Cyprus  .  Haue 
T  '?,  ",!i?  ',  fluster'd  w!th  flowing  Cups.  i731  FIELDING 
Lett.  Writers  n.  v,  My  nephew  ..  hath  taken  me  to  the 
lavern,  and . . almost  flustered  me.  1851  THACKERAY  Ene. 
Hum.  m.  (1876)  233  His  head  is  flustered  with  burgundy. 

o.  intr.  To  be  excited  or  eager ;  to  move  with 
agitation  or  confusion  ;  to  bustle. 

1613  F.  ROBARTS  Rev.  Gospel  136  Who  will  not  fluster  to 
be  one  ?  1636  D,v  Trag  lately  Acted  27  A  blacke  ball  . . 
Hew  into  the  bell  free  . .  then  it  flustered  about  the  Church 
™°*  JAMIKSON,  Fluster,  to  be  in  a  state  of  bustle.  1865 
upon  MlD'™.£i/'ff.'T  xliii-  f1.8*")  3«9.He  broke  out 
1879 
like  • 
1893 
came  nustering  up 


Hence  Flu-rtering  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl  a 
«"•«*«•«—*  ""!  state  of  being  flustered'. 


Also 
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When  it  is  very  closely  pursued,  and  compelled  to  rise,  it 
[the  coot]  does  this  with  much  flustering  and  apparent 
difficulty.  1895  Expositor  Apr.  296  Palpitations,  fluster- 
ments,  hesitancies  seem  to  turn  our  message  into  farce. 

t  Flu'Ster-blu'ster.  nonce-wd.  [comic  re- 
duplication of  BLUSTER.]  A  '  blustering '  wind. 
So  Fluster-blusterer,  a  blusterer. 

1696  ^ran/lily  Mercury  VII.  85  The  French,  .are.  .seeking 
an  early  Atonement  of  the  French  Fluster  Blusterer.  1708 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  vi,  Unless  you  are  resolv'd  to  en- 
counter.  .^Eolus  and  his  Flusterblusters. 

Flustered  (flu-staid),  ///.  a.    [1.  FLUSTEB  v.~\ 

1.  Half-drunk,  fuddled. 

1615  SIR  E.  HOBY  Curry-combe\.  n  Vet  as  fiustred  as  hee 
was.  .hee  could  text  her  with  Labia  Sacerdotis  custodiunt 
safienliam.  1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  3  r  i  A  Young 
Nobleman  who  came  flustered  into  the  Box  last  Night.  1824 
LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Capt*  Jackson,  You  got  flustered  without 
knowing  whence ;  tipsy  upon  words.  1824  SCOTT  Red- 
gauntlet  xiii,  Becoming  early  what  ban  vivanls  term 
flustered.  1889  BARRERE  &  LELAND  Slang,  Flustered 
(common)  intoxicated. 

2.  Confused,  disconcerted,  flurried. 

1743  FIELDING  jf.  Wild  ll.  v,  Heartfree  . .  was.  .too  much 
flustered  to  examine  the  woman  with  sufficient  art.  1797 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xxx.  (1824)  609  My  lord  . .  seemed 
very  much  flustered.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char. 
xv.  377  A  vivid  picture  of  a  flustered  man. 

3.  dial.  (See  quot.) 

1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Fluster'd,  reddened  or  irritated .  .said 
of  the  feet. 

Flusterer  (flo-starei).  U.S.  [f.  FLUSTER  v.  + 
-ER!  (see  quot.  1808).]  The  common  American 
coot,  Fulica  americana. 

1709  LAWSON  Carolina  149  Black  Flusterers  . .  Some  call 
P  these  the  great  bald  Coot.  1808-14  A.  WILSON  A  mer.  Ornith. 
•  ix.f(i2  note,  In  Carolina  they  are  called  flusterers  from  the 
noise  they  make  in  flying  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Flustery  (fl»-steri),  a.  [f.  FLUSTER  s&.  or  v.  + 
-Yl.  Cf.  BLUSTERY.]  Full  of  fluster;  confused. 

1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  (1873)  V.  xiv.  iv.  188  A  flustery 
singed  condition. 

Flustra  (flo-stra).  PI.  flustree,  -as.  fa.  mod. 
L.  fluslra.]  The  typical  genus  of  polyzoa  or 
bryozoa  of  the  family  Flustridx ;  the  sea-mat. 

The  name  was  first  used  by  Linnaeus  (Fauna  Suec.  ed.  2. 
1761)1  who  says  that  he  has  substituted  it  for  the  older  name 
Eschara,  because  the  latter  was  '  homonymous  with  the 
name  of  a  disease ' ;  but  he  does  not  give  the  etymology. 

18*5  HAMILTON  Haudbk.  Terms,  Flustra,  the  sea-mat. 
1855  KINGSLEY  Glaucus  (1878)  73  Here  are  Flustra:,  or  sea- 
mats.  1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  xiii.  §  560  The  leaf- 
like  flustras  and  escharas. 

Flustrate  (flirgtwt),  v.  vulgar  or  jocular. 
Also  flusterate.  [f.  FLUSTEB  v.+  -ATE  3.]  =  FLUS- 
TER z>.-  and  4. 

1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  493  f  4  We  were  coming  down 
Essex  Street  one  Night  a  little  flustrated.  1797  MRS.  A.  M. 
BENNETT  Beggar  Girl (1813)  I.  106  She  was,  she  confessed, 
quite  flustcrated  at  the  idea.  1876  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Curate 
in  Charge  (ed.  5)  II.  iv.  100  The  head  of  the  college  was 
slightly  flustrated,  if  such  a  vulgar  word  can  be  used  of  such 
a  sublime  person. 

Flnstration  (flcstr^-Jan).  vulgar  or  jocular. 
Also  flusteration.  [f.  FLUSTER  v.  +  -ATION.]  The 
condition  of  being  flustered;  'fluster',  agitation. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xxxiii.  204  How  soon 
these  fine  young  ladies  will  be  put  into  flusterations.  1811 


vb.  to  a  L.  type  *AdvUan  is  also  inadmissible.] 

1.  A  musical  wind  instrument,  consisting  of  .1 
hollow  cylinder  or  pipe,  with  holes  along  its  length, 
stopped  by  the  fingers,  or  by  keys  which  are  opened 
by  the  fingers. 

The  flute  of  the  ancients,  whether  single  or  double,  was 
blown  through  a  mouthpiece  at  the  end.  About  the  middle 
ot  the  i8th  cent,  this  was  entirely  superseded  by  the  trans- 
verse  or  German  flute,  which  is  blown  through  an  orifice  at 
the  side  near  the  upper  end 


rf,  "3*4  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  m.  133  And  many  flowte  and 
hltyng  home.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  95/1  The  mayde 
remembred  the  words  and  threwe  llouS  her  pype  or 


n,,i  it*.       ""'i^1  =   auuuu    j-rovoKa  me  uorian 

f         I7S6  1.  AMORY  Buncle  (1825)  I.  5  My  relaxation 
» ™. ?.3  T  mv  gennan-flute.      a  1823  SHELLEY  Vnf. 


G.   COLMAN  £r.  Grins,   Two  Parsons    Ixxii,  A  kind  of 
shocking,   pleasing,   queer   (lustration.     1868  YATES  Rock 
Ahead  \.  i,  Miles  came  out.  .in  a  state  of '  (lustration '. 
tFhrtal,  a.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  FLUTE  sb.i  +  -AL.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  flute. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  $  Exp.  Philos.  I.  vi.  239  The  organs 
°™le  "uman  vo'ce  are  Partly  flutal,  and  partly  chordal. 
Flute  (n«t ',  rf.l  Forms :  4-5  flowte,  5  flo(y)te, 
6-7  fluit(e,  6-  flute.     [ME.  a.  W.fleiite,flaiite, 
flahute  (also  written  flahuste),  mod.  F._/7rf/e  =  Pr.    i 
JJautatem.,  of  unknown  origin;  the  Sp.y?a«/a,  It.    ' 
flauto  are  prob.  adopted  from  Fr.  or  Pr.    From  Fr. 
are  MHG.y?«V^(mod.Ger.y?^),  Da.  fluit  'whence 
possibly  the  ME.  forms). 


FLUTE. 

f  b.  phr.    To  (go  and}    blow   one's  Jlute :   to 
'  whistle '  for  something.  Obs. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Vox  Popnli  vii.  9  When  thei  have  any 
sute,  '1  hei  maye  goo  blowe  theire  flute. 

C.  A  flute-player. 

1542  Privy  Purse  Exps.  P'cess  Mary  (1831)  104  The 
Welshe  mynstrels  iijs.  ix<?.  The  Flutes  xs.  1630  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Trav.  Tivelvepence  Wks.  I.  71/1  To  Church- 
wardens, Cryers,  To  Fluits,  Horse  coursers,  Sellers,  and  to 
Buyers.  1765  Meretriciad  48  Then,  solus,  hops,  a  dull 
Orchestran  flute.  1837  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Tales  U,  Two 
flutes  and  a  violoncello  had  pleaded  severe  colds. 

2.  An  organ-stop  having  a  flute-like  tone.     Also 
flute-stop  (see  Jr). 

There  are  various  kinds  of  flute-stops  known  by  special 
designations,  as  the  clear,  harmonic,  oboe,  snake  flute. 

1613  Organ  Specif.  Worcester  Cathedral,  I  flute  of  wood. 
1776  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Hist.  Musick  IV.  i.  x.  147  The  simple 
stops  are  the  . .  Flute  . .  and  some  others.  1855  HOPKINS 
Organ  xxii.  1 18  As  a  Pedal  stop,  the  Flute  has  not  yet 
been  much  used  in  this  country. 

3.  Applied  to  objects  resembling  a  flute  in  shape. 
fa.  A  tall,  slender  wine-glass,  used  especially 

for  sparkling  wines.     Called  also  flute-glass.  Obs. 
1649  LOVELACE  Lucasta  99   Elles  of   Beerc,   Flutes  of 
Canary,  That  well  did  washe  downe  pasties-mary. 
b.  A  shuttle  used  in  tapestry-weaving. 
1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Tapestry,  The  flute  does  the 
office  of  the  weaver's  shuttle. 

C.  Cookery,  etc.    (See  quots.)     Peril,  only  Fr. 
1855  CLARKE  Diet.,  Flute,  .gaufer.     1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  Flute.. s.  long  thin  French  roll  eaten  at  breakfast. 

4.  Arch.  A  channel  or  furrow  in  a  pillar,  resem- 
bling the  half  of  a  flute  split  longitudinally,  with 
the  concave  side  outwards. 

1660  BLOOME  Arckit.  A/I  Stria,  the  flat  lying  between 
the  Flutes.  1718  R.  MORRIS  Ess.  Anc.  Archil.  81  The 
Column  is  divided  into  twenty-four  Flutes,  and . .  each  Side 
contains  three  Flutes.  1879  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archil. 
II.  126  Vast  round  columns,  .having  their  shafts  decorated 
with  spiral,  zig-zag,  intersecting,  and  vertical  flutes. 

5.  A  similar  groove  or  channel  in  any  material. 
In  Botany:  see  quot.  1727-41. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Flutes  or  Flutines  are  also  used 
in  botany,  to  denote  the  stems  and  fruits  of  certain  plants, 
which  have  furrows  analogous  to  those  of  columns.  1776 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  III.  q8  The  style  ..  has 
5  grooves  or  flutes  to  receive  the  5  seeds  with  their  ap- 
pendages. 1841  BISCHOFF  Woollen  Manuf.  II.  393  These, 
instead  of  being  wound  round  a  roller,  fall  into  the  flutes  of 
a  fluted  cylinder.  1855  OCILVIE  Suppl.,  Flute,  a  channel 
in  the  muslin  of  a  lady  s  ruffle,  similar  to  that  in  a  column 
or  pillar.  1865  MRS.  PALLISER  Lace  xvi.  208  A  cap 
of  fine  linen  plaited  in  small  flutes.  1878  GARNETT  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  728  When  it  lies  within  the  mean,  or 
spheroidal,  surface  so  as  to  form  a  '  flute ',  less  surface  is 
exposed  by  it. 

6.  slang,  a.  (See  quot.  1700.)    b.  A  pistol. 
01700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Flute,  the  Recorder  of 

London,  or  of  any  other  Town.  1842  S.  LOVER  Handy  A  ndy 
iii,  '  I'll  give  it  him  in  the  pistol-arm  or  so'.  '  Very  well, 
Ned.  Where  are  the  flutes  t ' 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  a&  flute-girl,  -maker,  -music, 
-note ;  flute-playing  vbl.  sb. ;  flute-like  adj.     Also 
flute-bird  {Australia),  the  piping  crow  (Gymno- 
rhina  tibicen) ;  flute-bit  (see  quot.) ;  flute-glass, 
see  3  above;  flute-mouth,  a  fish  of  the  family 
Fistulariidx ;  flute-organ  (see  quot.  1828) ;  flute- 
flayer,  (a)  one  who  plays  the  flute ;  (*)  a  South 
American  wren  of  the  genus  Cyphorimts ;  flute- 
stop  =  sense  3  above  ;   flute-tool  (cf.  flute-bit) ; 
flute-work  (see  quot.  1879). 

i86»  KENDALL  Poems  53  The  'flute-bird's  mellow  tone. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  893/2  * 'Flute-tit,  a  wood-boring 
tool.,  used  in  boring,  .hard  woods.  1853  HICKIE  tr.  Aristoph. 
(1887)  I.  22  Chapfets,  sprats,  *flute-girls  and  black  eyes. 
1667  DRYDF.N  SirM.  Mar-all  v.  i,  Bringtwo  "Flute-glasses 
and  some  Stools.  1719  SAVAGE  Wanderer  v,  The  bullfinch 
whistles  soft  his  "flute-like  notes.  1849  MARRYAT  Valerie 
xi,  Some  "flute-music.  1887  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  548  'Flute 
Mouths  (Fistulariidx).  1833  TENNYSON  Blackbird  18  Now 
thy  *flute-notes  are  changea  to  coarse.  1828  BUSBY  Music. 
Man.,  *  Flute  Organ,  a  little  barrel-organ,  the  compass  and 
tone  of  the  notes  of  which  render  it  imitative  of  the  German 
flute.  1633  PRYNNE  Histrio-Mastix  i.  vii.  iii.  652  A 
'flute-player,  a  fidler,  a  harper.  1875  LONGF.  Pandora  vi, 
Hear  how  sweetly  overhead  the  feathered  flute-players 
pipe  their  songs  of  love.  1831  MACAULAY  in  Life  4  Lett. 
(1880)  I.  211  We  had  "flute-playing  by  the  first  flute-player 
in  England.  1819  REES  Cycl.,  "Flute-stop  on  an  Organ, 
1887  fall  Mall  G.  i  July  5/2  Chisels,  modelling  tools,  files, 
"flute  tools  [etc.].  1879  HOPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I. 
538  *Flutework,  under  this  head  are  grouped  all  the  flue- 
stops  of  whatever  kind,  shape,  or  tone,  that  are  not  classed 
as  Principal-work,  or  Gedact-work. 

Flute  (fl«t),  sb*  Naut.  Also  6  fluite,  7  fluyt(e. 
[a.  Fr.  flute,  a.  Du.  fluit  (whence  the  Eng.  forms 
fluyt(e, fluit), -p&h.  a  transferred  use  oi fluit  =  prec.] 

1.  (See  quots.) 

1367  MAPLETO.  Forest  91  The  best.. are  those  that  be 
called  Flute,  in  Greke  Plootai,  good  saylers  or  fluites.  1698 
I1  ROGER  Voy.  107  A  Portuguese  Flute,  that  carried  Negros 
to  All-Saints  Bay.  1717-41  CHt,MBERsCycl.,Fluteor F'Kiyt, 
a  kind  of  long  vessel,  with  flat  ribs  or  floor  timbers  ;  round 
behind,  and  swelled  in  the  middle.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  Flute  or  Fluyt,  a  pink-rigged  fly-boat,  the  after- 
part  of  which  is  round-ribbed. 

2.  A  vessel  of  war,  carrying  only  part  of  her 
armament,  to  serve  as  a  transport. 

1666  Loud.  Gas.  No.  77/2  Two  Men  of  War  . .  with  three 
Flutes  of  18  or  ao  Guns.  1799  SIR  SID.  SMITH  6  Feb.  in 


FLUTE. 

Nicolas  Nelson's  Disp.  III.  281  note,  Captain  Hood's  list 
reported  them  to  be  eight  in  addition  to  two  Flutes.  1876 
J.  GRANT  Hist.  India  I.  xlvi.  231/2  Twenty-six  sail,  in- 
cluding eleven  Une-of-battle  ships,  .six  flutes  and  transports. 
b.  Hence  Armed  en  flute  'ft.  armt  en  Jltite 
said  of  such  a  vessel. 

1799  Naval  Ckron.  I.  258  The  Sceptre,  64  guns,  armed  en 
flute.     1831  M/UWYAT  -V.  Farster  xx.vvi. 

Flute  'flwt),z'.  [f.  FLUTED.',  or  ad.  OF.fleiiter, 
mod.  F.  fliiter.] 

1.  intr.  To  play  npon  a  flute  or  pipe. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prof,  91  Syngynge  he  was  or  flowtynge  al 
the  day.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  $  Y.  89  Thys  is  he  that  so 
swttely  songe  and  floyted.  1775  SHERIDAN  Duenna,  i.  i, 
Fiddling,  fluting,  rhyming,  ranting.  1842  TENNYSON  To 
E.  L.  OH  Trar.  vi,  To  him  who  sat  upon  the  rocks,  And 
fluted  to  the  morning  sea.  1875  Miss  BRADDON  Strange 
World  i,  Corydon  fluting  sweetly  on  his  tuneful  pipe. 

quasi-/>'fl«.s.  1867  M .  ARNOLD  Poems,  Thyrsis  ix,  And  flute 
his  friend,  like  Orpheus  from  the  dead. 

b.  To  whistle  or  sing  in  flute-like  tones. 

1800  HURDIS  FOP.   Village  206  And   ouzle   fluting  with 
melodious    pipe.      1848    KIXGSLEY    Saint's    Trag.   IV.   iv, 
Fluting  like  woodlarks,  tender  and  low.     1859  G.  MERE- 
DITH R.  Fcverel  xiv,  The  blackbird  fluted,  calling  to  her 
with  thrice  mellow  note. 

2.  trans.  To  play  (an  air,  etc.)  on  a  flute ;  to 
sing  in  flute-like  notes. 

1842  TENNYSON  Morte  VA  rth.  269  Some . .  swan . .  fluting  a 
wild  carol  ere  her  death.  1847  —  Princess  IV.  in  Men 
that  lute  and  flute  fantastic  tenderness.  1847  EMERSON 
Poems,  May  Day  59  The  redwing  flutes  his  oJca-lee. 

3.  To  form  flutes  (FLUTE  si.1  4,  5)  in ;  to  furnish 
with  flutings ;  to  arrange  a  dress,  etc.  in  flutes. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  xiv.  468  Bockwheate  hath  round 
stalkes  chanellured  and  fluted  (or  forowed  and  crested  i. 
1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  148  The  whole  outward  Superficies. . 
is  curiously  adorned  or  fluted  with  little  channels.  1723 
CHAMBERS  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Treat.  A  rchit.  I.  79  It  had  been 
better,  .to  have  fluted  the  upper  part.  1853  LISDLEY  Veg. 
Kingd.  601  The  trunk  appears  as  if  fluted.  l86a  M.  T. 
MORKALL  Hist.  Needle  Making  37  He  also  took  out  a  patent 
for  grooving  or  fluting  the  sides  of  sail  needles.  1862  TYN- 
DALL  Mountaineer,  ii.  12  Planing  and  fluting  and  scoring  the 
rocks.  1865  DICKENS  Mui.  Fr.  u.  x,  A  hatband  of  wholesale 
capacity — which  was  fluted  behind. 

Fluted  (fla'ted),  ///.  a.     [f.  FLCTE  rf.l  and  v. 

+  -ED.] 

1.  Having,  famished,  or  ornamented  with  flutes, 
channels,  or  grooves.     Fluted-scale  (Entomol.)  = 
cushion-scale.     Fluted  spectrum,  one  in  which  the 
spectrum  lines  appear  to  be  grouped  in  flutes. 

1611  COTGS.,  Caneli,  channelled,  fluted, furrowed,  stroked. 
1717  BERKELEY  Tour  in  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  531  Four 
noble  fluted  pillars.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  vi.  xx,  And 
fluted  cypresses  rear'd  up  Their  living  obelisks.  _  1835  URE 
Philos.  Manuf.  121  United  on  one  fluted  portion  of  the 
rollers.  1881  N.  LOCKYER  in  Nature  No.  614.  318  Iodine 
vapour  . .  gives  us  this  fluted  spectrum.  iSBz  CAULFEILD  & 
SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  Fluted  Ruche,  .is  composed  of 
single  Box-pleats  stitched  to  a  certain  depth  inwards  so  as 
to  leave  the  edges  of  the  pleats  loose. 

2.  Music.  (See  quot.  1828.) 

1787  BECKFORD  Italy  II.  240  All  the  nauseous  sweetness 
of  a  fluted  falsetto.  1838  BUSBY  Music.  Man.  S.V.,  When 
the  upper  notes  of  a  soprano  voice  are  of  a  thin  and  flute- 
like  tone,  they  are  said  to  be  Fluted.  1879  £.  ARNOLD  Lt. 
Asia  vi.  xxvi,  The  koil's  fluted  song,  the  bulbul's  hymn. 

II  Flute-douce  (fl«t|d«s).  Also  7  trron.  -dotuc. 
{fr.Jltite  douce  lit.  '  sweet  flute'.] 

t 1.  The  highest-pitched  variety  of  the  old  flute 
with  a  mouthpiece. 

1676  ETHEBEDGE  Mail  of  Mode  u.  i,  Nothing  But  Flute 
doux,  and  French  Hoboys.  1679  EVELYN  Diary  20  Nov., 
There  was  also  a  flute  douce,  now  in  much  request  for  ac- 
companying the  voice,  1747  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let. 
to  Ctas  Bute  24  July,  They  are  all  violins,  lutes,  mandolins, 
and  flutes  doux. 

2.  An  organ-stop  so  named. 

1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms. 

t  Flu-tenist.  06s.  [f.  FLUTE  st.l ;  cf.  Ger. 
fliitenist,  Eng.  lulenist.]  A  flute-player,  a  flutist. 

1647  R.  STAFYLTON  Juvenal  in.  42  These  sometimes 
Flutenistes,  Beare  office  now.  1687  tr.  Heliodorus  L  24  You 
have  heard  of  Arsinoe,  the  Flutenist.  1718  Free-thinker 
No.  37  P  6  An  excellent  Flutenist. 

Fluter  (fltt'taj).  [f.  FLCTE  v.  +  -EB  i.  Cfc  OF. 
fleuteur] 

L  One  who  plays  on  the  flute;  a  flute-player. 
Now  rare ;  replaced  by  FLUTIST  or  FLAUTIST. 

£-1400  Rom.  Rose  763  These  floutours,  Minstrales  and  eek 
logelours,  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  73  A  Fluter,  aulttdits. 
1606  PEPYS  Diary  21  June,  I  saw  ..  a  picture  of  a  fluter 
playing  on  his  flute.  1796  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXI. 
499  Not  a  single  fluter  was  to  be  found  in  the  temple.  1856 
MASSON  Ess.,  Th.  of  Poetry  440  You,  fluter,  with  your 
silver  flute ! 

2.  One  who  makes  flutings  or  grooves. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.  Fluter,  one  who  grooves  or 
channels  metals  ; .  .a  person  who  goffers  or  plaits. 

Hence  t  Flirteress  a  female  flute-player. 

1611  COTGR.,  Flcnteuse,  a  fluteresse  ;  a  woman  that  playes 
on  a  flute. 

Flutina  Mlutrna  .  [f.  FLUTE  si.1  with  fern, 
ending  -ISA:  cf.  CONCERTINA.]  A  kind  of  accor- 
dion resembling  the  concertina. 

1859  SALA  Gas-light  4-  D.  xxiv.  274  Accordions,  concer- 
tinas, and  flutina-s. 

Fluting  nV/'tin  ,  -vlil.  sb.  [f.  FLUTE  v.  +  -Lire  1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  1-  LUTE  in  various  senses. 
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1.  The  action  of  playing  on  the  flute  or  singing 
in  flute-like  tones ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1481  CAXTON  ^<ryH<irrf(Arb.)iioThou  losest  thy  flatery"'-; 
and  swete  floytyng.  1858  CARLYLF.  Fredk.  Gt.  II.  vu  vii. 
108  Fritz's  love  of  music,  especially  of  fluting.  1874  L. 
MORRIS  Poems,  To  a  Lost  Love  i,  The  earliest  flutings  of 
the  lark.  188*  GOSSE  in  Grosart's  Spenser  HI.  p.  xxxix, 
The  delicious  flutings  of  Herrick. 

2.  The  action  of  making  flutes  in  columns,  or  in 
frills,  ruffles,  etc. ;  ornamentation  with  flutes ;  the 
result  of  this  action,  fluted  work.     Also  attrib.  in 
names  of  appliances  for  fluting,  as  fluting-cy 'Under, 
-iron,  -lathe,  -machine,  -plane,  etc. 

1728  R.  MORRIS  En.  Anc.  Archit.  81,  I  must  just  explain 
. .  the  foregoing  Plate  concerning  Fluting  or  Grooving. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xix.  99  Granite,  on  which  the 
flutings  and  groovings  are  magnificently  preserved.  1864 
WEBSTER,  Flitting-plane  (Carp.),  a  plane  with  curved  face, 
used  in  grooving  flutes.  1878  BELL  Gegcniaur's  Coinp. 
Anat.  104  Provided  with  various  sculpturings,  flutings, 
spines,  ridges,  and  so  on.  1879  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Lect. 
Archit.  I.  87  Singular  ornamentation,  .by  means  of  fluting. 

3.  =  FLUTE  sb.^  4,  5.    Also  collect. 

1611  COTGR.,  Caiieleure,  a  fluting,  channelling,  ^straking, 
furrowing.  1613-1659  I.  JONES  in  Leoni  Palladia's  Archit. 
(1742)  II.  50  The  fluting  in  front  are  deep  half  Circles.  1713 
CHAMBERS  Ir.  Le  Cleris  Treat.  Archit.  I.  31  The  Flutings 
of  this  Column  ought  not  to  exceed  twenty.  1715  BRADLEY 
Fam.  Diet.,  s.v.  Mushroom,  A  . .  Cap  or  Head,  garnished 
sometimes  underneath  with  several  Flutings.  1823?.  NICHOL- 
SON Pract.  Build.  308  Sometimes  flutings  of  the  semi-ellipsis 
shape,  with  fillets,  were  adopted.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol. 
(1855)  445  The  trees  . .  now  appear  completely  decorticated, 
and  present  various  flutings.  1869  BOUTELL  Arms  tr  Artn. 
v.  76  The  corslet  and  cuirass  . .  sometimes  show  no  other 
decoration  than  the  bold  flutings  at  their  base.  1872 
C.  KING  Mountain.  Sierra  Ncv.  ilL  70  Every  fluting  of  the 
great  valley  was  in  itself  a  considerable  canon.  1880 
BARING-GOULD  Mehalah  II.  vi.  105  She  ran  her  fingers 
through  the  flutings  of  her  frills. 

Fluting  (fl«-tirj) ,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  -.] 
That  flutes,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1794  D'IsRAEU  Cur.  Lit.  (1848)  1.  85  The  genius  which 
thus  could  form  a  clock  in  time  formed  a  fluting  automaton. 
185*  SEIDEL  Organ  78  The  tone  of  the  organ  is  at  one  time 
full  and  round,  at  another . .  fluting  and  whispering. 

Flutist  ,fl«-tist).  [f.  FLUTE  ^4.1  + -IST.  Cf.  Fr. 
flutiste.]  A  player  on  the  flute. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  I.  xxxix.  125  When  some  com- 
mended him  to  be  an  excellent  Flutist.  1775  J.  COLLIER 
Musical  Trav.  45  That  great  flutist  and  warrior  the  King 
of  Prussia.  i86z  MERIVALE  Rom.  Einf.  (1865)  VII.  Iv.  37 
He  drove  in  pomp  through  the  city  . .  with  the  flutist 
Diodorus  by  his  side. 

riut;t}e,  obs.  form  of  FLIT  v. 

Flutter  (fiVtaa),  so.    [f.  next  vb.] 

1.  A  fluttering  ;  the  action  or  condition  of  flutter- 
ing (whether  in  a  trans,  or  intr.  sense). 

1641  MILTON  Animadv.  19  Lest  their  various  and  jangling 
opinions  put  their  leavs  into  a  flutter.  1711  ADDISON  Sped. 
No.  102  P  10  There  is  an  infinite  Variety  of  Motions  to  be 
made  use  of  in  the  flutter  of  a  Fan.  1794  MRS.  RADCUFFE 
Myst.  Udolplio  u'i,  The  drowsy  murmur  of  the  breeze . .  and 
its  light  flutter  as  it  blew  freshly  into  the  carriage.  1848 
DICKENS  Dombey  (C.  D.  ed.  >  v.  32  The  flutter  of  her  beating 
heart.  1875  McLAREN  Serm.  Ser.  II.  viii.  138  Nor  any  least 
flutter  of  trembling  love  towards  Him. 
b.  A  '  run',  a  '  burst',  colloq. 

1857  C.  KEENE  Let.  in  G.  S.  Layard  Life  iii.  (1892)  62, 
I  had  a  brief  flutter  down  to  the  coast  of  Devon.  1883 
E.  PENNELL-ELMHIRST  Cream  Leicestersh.  376  The  same 
fox.  .had  given  us  a  first  flutter  across  the  country. 

2.  An   agitated  condition,  a  state  of  tremulous 
excitement.     Esp.  in  phrases,  to  be  in, fall, put,  etc. 
into  aflutter. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xvL  107  No  emotions, 
child!  no  flutters!  1780  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  May, 
A  strain  of  delight . .  that  put  her  into  a  flutter  of  spirits. 
1818  J.  W.  CBOKER  in  Crater  Papers  (1884)  Sept.,  The 
flutter  of  her  nerves  . .  makes  her  very  miserable.  1840 
DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xxi,  He  immediately  . .  fell  into  a 
great  flutter.  1887  Poor  Nellie  (1888)  99  No  wonder  poor 
Adela's  pulse  was  all  in  a  flutter. 
b.  A  disordered  or  untidy  state. 

c  18*5  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Hotilston  Tracts  II.  xxxi.  9  Let 
me  never  see  this  room  in  a  flutter. 

f3.  Ostentatious  display,  fuss,  sensation,  show, 
stir.  Esp.  in  phr.  To  make  a  (or  their j  flutter : 
to  make  a  noise  in  the  world.  06s. 

1667  PEPYS  Diary  30  Aug.,  I  never  knew  people  in  my 
life  that  make  their  flutter,  that  do  things  so  meanly.  1692 
BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  58  They  would  ..  make  a  mighty 
flutter  and  triumph,  c  1700  POPE  Artemisia  24  A  stately, 
worthless  animal  . .  All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk.  i8»z 
Examiner  12  Oct.  652/2  The  fanfarronade  and  flutter  of 
the  favourite  Hussars.  1811  HAZLITT  Tablc-t.  Ser.  u. 
xvUL  (1869)  369  Why  then  all  this  flutter. 

4.  slang.  An  attempt  or  '  shy '  at  anything ;  an 
exciting  venture  at  betting  or  cards. 

1874  Slang  Diet.  S.V.,  '  I'll  have  a  flutter  for  it '  means  I'll 
have  a  good  try  for  it.  1880  PAYM  Confid.  Agent  I.  134, 


5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  flutter-headed  adj.  ; 
flutter-pate,  a  flighty  or  light-headed  person; 
flutter-wheel  (see  quot.  1874). 

1891  LD.  LYTTON  King  Poppy  Prol.  248  The  snowy-vested 
'flutter-headed  flower.  1894  Yellma  Bk.  Apr.  65  Only 
fools  and  'flutterpates  do  not  seek  reverently  for  what  is 
charming  in  their  own  day.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
•Flutter-wheel.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1.  894  Flutter 


FLUTTER. 

•wheel,  a  water-wheel  of  moderate  diameter  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  chute  so  as  to  receive  the  impact  of  the  head 
of  water  in  the  chute  and  penstock. 
Flutter  (flr'taj),  v.  Forms:  i  flot(e)orian, 
3-4  flot(t;eren,  -in,  -yn,  (4  flooter,)  4-6  floter, 
-tre,  4-7J  9  Sc.  flotter,  6-  flutter.  \O\Lflotorian, 
a  frequentative  formation  on  flat-  weak-grade  of 
root  olfltotan  FLEET  v.} 

1 1.  intr.  To  be  borne  or  lie  tossing  on  the  waves; 
to  float  to  and  fro.  Obs. 

a  1000  Gloss.  Prudent ius  (Record)  150  F\otorode,/erfur 
ffuctikus.  ci*gt>  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  304/153  And  so  to  floteri 
in  be  grete  se  !  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12524  All  the  freikesin 
the  flode  floterand  aboue.  c  147°  HENRY  Wallace  vii.  1210 
Vij  thousand  large  at  anys  floury  t  in  Forth.  \*f&  GUYL- 
FORDE  Pilgr.  (Camden.i  67  We  . .  laye  and  flotred  in  the  see 
right  werely  by  reason  of  the  sayd  tedyous  calme.  a  1800 
Sir  P.  Spence  xv.  inj-imieson  Ballads  (1806)  I.  160  Mony 

I    was  the  feather  bed  That  flotter'd  on  the  faem. 

Jig.  ciaoo  JELFRIC  Horn.  II.  392  Din  heorte  floterao  on 

1    oissere  worulde  gytsunge.  £1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  xi. 

'    (Camb.   MS.)  78    Either   alle    thinges   ben  referred  and 

i    browht  to  nowht  and  floteryn  with  owte  gonemour . . or  [etc.]. 
1513  DOUGLAS  jEneis  iv.  Prol.  164  Thow  aid  hasart  lychour 

|    . .  That  flotteris  furth  euermair  in  sluggardry. 

2.  Of  birds,  etc.:  To  move  or  flap  the  wings 
rapidly  without  flying  or  with  short  flights ;  to  move 
up  and  down  or  to  and  fro  in   quick   irregular 

j    motions,  or  hang  upon  wing  in  the  air. 

a  1000  Gloss.  Prudcntius  (Record)  150  Flotorodon,  praevo- 
lant.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  1781  (Trin.)  pe  foules  flotered  bo  on 
heje.  1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  xxxi.  5  Like  as  byrdes  flotre 
aboute  their  nestes.  1601  MARSTON  Ant.  tr  Mel.  iv.  Wks. 
1856  I.  45  Troopes  of  pide  butterflies,  that  flutter  still  In 
greatnesse  summer.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xv.  252  The 
parrot,  .had  fluttered  a  good  way  off.  1814  BYRON  Juan  xv. 
xxvii,  March,  my  Muse  !  If  you  cannot  fly,  yet  flutter.  1850 
McCoSH  Div.  Govt.  in.  ii.  (1874)  345  Like  the  moth  fluttering 
about  the  light  which  is  to  consume  it.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  III.  rv.  204  The  belfry. .  Fluttered  about.  .By  chatter- 
ing daws. 

trans/,  xa&fig.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  l.  xvi.  91  He  flotereth 
not  so  ofte  aboute  the  eeris  of  the  lay  peple.  1591  SIDNEY 
Astr.  ff  Stella  cviii,  My  yong  soule  flutters  to  thee  his 
nest,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  II.  80  He  flutters  up  and 
down  like  a  Butterfly  in  a  Garden.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan. 
Der.  IV.  UL  212  Hans's  talk  naturally  fluttered  towards 
mischief. 

b.  To  move  with  a  light  quivering  motion 
through  the  air. 

1853  C.  BRONTE  Villette  iii.  An  etching,  .happened  to 
flutter  to  the  floor.  1866  GF.O.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  (1868)  to  Here 
and  there  a  leaf  fluttered  down.  1873  OLIDA  Pascarel  I.  19 
Paper  money  fluttered  to  her  feet. 

C.  quasi-^nz«j.  with  adv.  or  prep.,  expressing  the 
result  of  a  '  fluttering  *  movement. 

1600  F.  WALKER  Sp.  MandevilU  1523,  They  choppe 
downe  into  the  Snowe,  fluttering  the  same  ouer  them  with 
theyr  winges.  1789  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Ep.  to  falling 
Minis.  Wits.  1812  II.  125  So  they,  like  Moths,  may  flutter 
life  away.  1793  COWPER  Beau's  Reply  15  When  your  linnet 
..  Had  fluttered  all  his  strength  away.  1844  ALB.  SMITH 
Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  I.  xiv.  103  Seeds,  which  the  bird  had 
fluttered  from  his  cage. 

3.  transf.  To  move  about  aimlessly,  restlessly, 
sportively,  or  ostentatiously  ;  to  flit,  hover. 

1694  tr.  Milton's  Lett.  State  (1851)  372  Now  he  resides  at 
Pans,  or  rather  flutters  unpunish'd  about  the  City.  1734 
POPE  Ess.  Man  IV.  196  One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in 
brocade.  1779  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  25  Oct.,  I  hope 
Mr.  Thrale.  .at  night  flutters  about  the  rooms.  1877  BLACK 
Green  Past.  xliv.  (1878)  354  She  had  kept  fluttering  about 
the  hall,  bothering  the  patient  clerks  with  inquiries. 

4.  To  move  about  or  to  and  fro  with  quick  vibra- 
tions or  undulations ;  to  quiver.     Of  the  heart  or 
pulse :  To  beat  rapidly  and  irregularly. 

1561  BECON  Sicke  Manors  Salve  Wks.  1564  II.  220  My 
toung  flottereth  in  my  mouth,  my  hands  tremble  &  shake 
for  payne.  ,11661  FULLER  Worthies  11840)  III.  513  The 
weight  [of  a  cloak]  is  diffused  in  several  parts,  and,  fluttering 
above,  all  of  them  are  supported  by  the  clouds.  1711-4 
POPE  Rape  Lock  l.  90  Teach  . .  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a 
Bean.  181$  SHELLEY  A  tailor  659  The  pulse  yet  lingered  in 
his  heart.  It  paused — it  fluttered.  iSao  KEATS  £t't  St. 
Agnes  xl,  The  arras . .  Flutter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's 
uproar.  1859  KINGSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  II.  289  A  few  rags  of 
sail  fluttered  from  her  main  and  mizen. 

b.  Of  wind  or  flame :  To  blow  or  flicker  lightly 
and  intermittently.  Of  water :  To  ripple. 

1638  N.  ROWE  in  Lilmore  Papers  Ser.  u.  (1888)  IV.  3 
Once  the  winde  fluttered  a  little,  whereuppon  wee  went  to 
sea.  1811  PINKERTON  Petrol.  II.  554  A  light,  accompanied 
by  a  flame,  fluttering  from  time  to  time  on  the  surface.  iBat 
CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  46  Down  the  rock  the  shallow 
water  falls,  Wild  fluttering  through  the  stones  in  feeble 
whimpering  brawls.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  vi,  Any- 
how there  they  [tongues  of  flame]  flutter. 
Jig.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  of  Exile  Poems  1850  I. 
32  Its  meaning  flutters  in  me  like  a  flame, 
fc.  Music.  (See  qnot.  1819.)  Obs. 

1759  R.  SMITH  Harmonics  (ed.  2)  97  They  do  not  beat  at 
all,  like  imperfect  consonances,  but  only  flutter,  at  a  slower 
or  quicker  rate  according  to  the  pitch  of  the  sounds.  1819 
REES  Cycl.,  Flutter  in  Music,  is  a  term  applied  by  Dr. 
Robert  Smith,  .to  the  fluttering  roughness  in  the  sound  of 
two  notes  which  are  discords  to  each  other. 

5.  To  tremble  with  excitement;  to  be  excited 
with  hope,  apprehension,  or  pleasure,  etc. 

1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  in.  xxxiv.  (1713)  273  O  how  do 
I  flutter  to  be  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  People.  «7S4 
RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  II.  v.  73,  I  fluttered  like  a 
fool.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Iv,  Fluttering  with  her 
own  audacity.  1865  MEWVALE  Rom.  Emf.  VIII.  Ixv.  163 


FLUTTERABLE. 

All  the  tribes  of  the  far  East  were  fluttering  with  the  anti- 
cipation of  his  descent  upon  them. 
6.  trans,   (causatively). 

a.  To  cause  to  flutter;  to  move  (a  thing>  in  quick 
irregular  motions ;  to  agitate,  ruffle.  Also  f  to 
flitter  (a  thing)  into  rags,  to  pieces,  etc.  To  flutter 
out :  to  wear  out  by  '  fluttering '.  To  flutter  the 
ribl'atids  of \a  coach)  (slang) :  to  drive. 

1621  MARKHAM  f'mvliilfyi  If  they  [wild  fow  . 
or  fleikt  into  any  Riuer.    1644  MANWAYRlNG-SV<z-»m«V/?/c:/. 


ey  [wild  fowl]  be  flutterd 
' 


. 

s.v.  Floanc,  The  gust  hath  fluttred  all  the  saile  to  peeces. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  933  AH  unawares,  Fluttering  his  pen- 
nons vain.  1746-7  HERVEY  Mcdit.  (1818)168  The  gay  butter- 
flyfluttersherpamted  wings.  1771  HvLtSir  W.  Harrington 

1.  216,  1  have  already  fluttered  out  all  the  cloaths  I  made  up 
for  first  mourning,  and  must  buy  more.      1845  POE  Raven 
Poems  (1859)  48  Not  a  feather  then  he  fluttered.      1864 
Eton  Sch.  Days  i.  n,  I  used  to  flutter  the  ribbands  of  the 
London  Croydon  and  South  Coast  coach.    1893  MCCARTHY 
Red  Diamonds  II.  20  Shining  spaces  of  water  fluttered  by 
the  passing  oar. 

b.  fig.  To  throw  (a  person)  into  confusion,  agi- 
tation, or  tremulous  excitement. 

1664  Skakspere's  Cor.  (F.  3)  v.  vi.  116  Like  an  Eagle  in 
a  Dove-coat,  I  Flutter'd  your  Volcians  in  Coriolus.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  39  You  flutter  one  so! 
1784  E.  HAZARD  in  Bclknap  Papers  (1877)  I.  382,  I  am  so 
fatigued  and  fluttered  with  my  walk.  1864  FROUDE  Short 
Stint.,  Sc.  Hist.  (1867)  2  A  work  which,  .fluttered  the  dove- 
cotes of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  z)II.  45  If  I  thought  that  your  nerves 
could  be  fluttered  at  a  small  party  of  friends. 

7.  intr.  (slang).  To  '  toss  for  anything. 

1874  in  Slang  Diet.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  31  July  3/1  The 
three  American  girls,  .were  seen,  .'fluttering1  for  the  upper 
berth  in  their  cabin. 

Flutterable  (fl»-tarab'l),  a.    [f.  FLUTTER  v. 

+  -ABLE.]     That  may  be  fluttered. 

1891  Sat.  Rev.  5  Sept.  264/2  The  matter  has  fluttered  the 
always  rather  easily  flutterable  dovecotes  of  Vienna. 

i  Fluttera'tion.  Obs.  [see  -ATION.]  The  action 
of  fluttering  ;  the  state  of  being  fluttered. 

1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  III.  vii.  50  Such  a  Love  as.  . 
she  had  in  her  days  ofJlittteratioH,  as  she  whimsically  calls 
them.  1771  HULL  Sir  W.  Harrington  IV.  172  Even  I, 
who  am  so  much  less  concerned,  am  in  a  violent  Jlitttera- 
lion  about  it.  1805  in  Spirit  Public  Jrttls.  (1806)  IX.  265 
The  names  of  Colonel,  Major,  and  Captain  scarce  occasion 
the  smallest  flutteration. 

Fluttered  (flo-tsjd  •,///.  a.  [f.  FLUTTER  v.  + 
-ED  1.]  In  senses  of  the  vb.  both  trans,  and  intr. 
(Inquot.  1589  perh.  used  lot  filtered.) 

1589  NASHE  Anat.  Aksurd,  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  29  That 
those  .  .  shoulde  preferre  their  fluttered  sutes  before  other 
mens  glittering  gorgious  array.  1777  GRAVES  Eupkrosyne 
(1776)  I.  18  The  emblem  of  a  flutter  a  mind.  1813  SCOTT 
Rokeby  iy.  xxix,  A  fluttered  hope  his  accents  shook,  A 
fluttered  joy  was  in  his  look.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic 
3jHis  fluttered  faculties  came  back  to  roost. 

Flatterer  (fiv  -tarai).    [f.  as  prec.  +  -EK  i.] 

1  1.  ?  A  vagrant.   06s.  rare. 

c  1450  MVRC  845  Of  scoler,  of  flotterer,  or  of  passyngere. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  flutters,  lit.  and  Jig.  • 
f  a  flirt.     Rarely  in  trans,  sense. 

f  1726  MRS.  DELANV  in  L  ife  $  Corr.  I.  133,  I  looked  upon 
him  as  a  flutterer,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  his  inten- 
tions were.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  iii.  13 
A  man  of  morals,  was  worth  a  thousand  of  such  gay 
flutterers.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xiv,  Dingy,  ill-plumed 
drowsy  flutterers.  1882  Harper'  sMag  .  LX  V.  588  She  watched 
the  boat  until  the  handkerchief  flutterer  was  no  longer 
seen. 

Flattering  (fiVtarin),  vbl.  so.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLUTTER  in  various 
senses  ;  an  instance  of  the  same. 
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be  floteryngis  of  bis  lyfe.  1627-61  FELTHAM  Resolves  I.  xi. 
200  The  Bates  and  Flutterings  of  a  Conscience  within.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xix.  341  It  is  impossible  to  express 
the  flutterings  of  my  . .  heart.  1759  R.  SMITH  Harmonics 
(ed.  2)  97  The  flutterings  and  the  beats  of  a  tempered 
consonance.  1830  TENNYSON  Miller's  Dan.  153,  I  watch'd 
the  little  flutterings,  The  doubt  my  mother  would  not  see. 
1832  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  11.  iv,  No  fluttering  of  manner  be- 
trayed that  he  [etc.]. 

Flattering  (fl»-tarirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  flutters,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 
£1374  CHAUCER  Botth.  in.  metr.  ix.  68  (Camb.  MS.)  To 
compowne  werk  of  floterynge  matere.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
ii.  in.  10  Vain-glorious  man,  when  fluttering  wind  does 
blow  In  his  light  winges,  is  lifted  up  to  skie.  1625  GILL 
bticr.  Philos.  iy.  43  That  fluttering  distinction ..  will  not 
nelpe.  1762  FALCONER  Skipvir.  n.  198  The  fluttering 
sails  expand  1834  M EDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II.  3,5  Thi 
thick-heaved  breath  And  . .  fluttering  pulse  of  deatfi.  1863 
GtAViWnSamla  n.  i,  A  large,  .mulberry-tree.,  was  now 
sending  its  last  fluttering  leaves  in  at  the  open  doorways. 
D.  Untidy.  (Cf.  FLUTTER  sli.  2  b.) 

£1830  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Honlston  Tracts  III.  Ixvii.  8 
bhe  wouldidle  and  was  very  fluttering  with  her  things. 

Hence  nutterimflyarfz,.,  in  a  fluttering  manner. 

1819  WiFFEN  Aonian  Hours  (1820*  33  O'er  her  young 
more  «>!"enngly  to  brood.  ,859  MASSON  Brit.  NalelSfs 
r  I7i  "came  flatteringly  through  prophets.  t86i 

"• xi- 4  * 
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Fluttermouse,  dial,  form  of  FUTTEHMOUSE. 

Fluttersome  (fiVtajstfm),  a.  [f.  FLUTTER  v.  + 
-SOME.]  Inclined  to  flutter. 

1895  Century  Slag.  Feb.  540  Beribboned,  belaced,  and 
very  fluttersome. 

Flattery  (,fl»'teri),o.  In4flotery.  [f.  FLUTTER 

v.  +  -l."\     Apt  to  flutter,  fluttering.     Also_/^. 

-.  _J  .,    ..    _  ,.,-.t    a berd,  and 


Flutterless  (fiVtailis),  a.    [f.  FLUTTER  sb  + 
-LESS.]     Not  making  a  flutter,  drooping 
l8j73  Daily  News  21  Aug.,  The  clinsing,  nuuerless  pennons 


rtchy,  flattery,  and  undecided  mode  of  handling.  1855 
HEWITT  Am.  Armour  I.  341  A  light  fluttery  material. 
1875  BROWNING  Aristopk.  Apol.  337  The  fluttery  tree-top. 

Fluty  (flw'ti).  a.  [f.  FLUTE  rf.l  +•  -Y  i.]  Resem- 
bling a  flute  in  tone,  flute-like ;  soft  and  clear. 

1823  ifew  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  39  As  on  the  wind  its 
fluty  music  floats.  1845  ALB.  SMITH  Fort.  Scatterg.  fain. 
xxiir,  A  delicate  fluty  voice. 

Fluvial  (flw-vial).  [a.  F. fluvial,  ad  ~L.fluvtal- 
is,  {.  fluvius  river.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  river 
or  rivers ;  found  or  living  in  a  river. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  Ixv.  (1495)  901  Yf 
fluuyall  stones  ben  hette  fyry  hote  and  thenne  quenchyd 
therm.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoua's  Bk.  Physicke  33/2,  Ilj 
pintes  of  fluvial  water.  1775  ROMANS  Florida  316  This 
fluvial  expedition.  1867  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Virgil 's  &neid  100 
The  fluvial  nymphs.  1875  Wond.  Phys.  World  I.  i.  39  The 
descent  of  fluvial  ice  frequently  causes  great  disasters. 

Flnvialist  (fl«-vialist).  [f.  prec.  +  -IST.]  One 
who  explains  certain  phenomena  in  geology  or 
physical  geography  bytheaction  of  existing  streams. 

1829  Proc.  Ceol.  Sac.  I.  145  He  [W.  D.  ConybeareJ  first 
offers  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  opposite  theories  of 
the  fluvialist  and  dituvlalist. 

FlU'viated,  a.  [f.  'L.fluviat-us  soaked  in  a 
river,  (I.  fluvius  river)  +  -ED '.]  Overflowed  by  a 
river,  marshy. 

1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  i.  iv.  129  A  bank  over- 
looking the  low  fluviated  ground  of  the  river. 

Fluyiatic  (flavin-tile),  a.  [ad.  L.  fluviatic-us, 
i.  fluvius  river.]  Growing  or  living  in  streams. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Fluviatick.     1828  m  WEBSTER. 

Fluviatile  (fl/7-viatil),  a.  [a.  Y.  fluviatile,  ad. 
^.fluviatilis,  {.fluvius  river.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  river  or  rivers ;  found,  growing,  or  living  in  rivers ; 
formed  or  produced  by  the  action  of  rivers. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Cabelhtmer's  Bk.  Physicke  48/1  Madefye  a 
little  linnen  cloth  in  Fluviatile  water.  1681  CHETHAM 
Anglers  Vade-m.  xi.  §  i  (1689)  no  Fishes,  whether  Marine 
Fluviatile  or  Lakish.  1774  STRANGE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXV. 
45  It  [buccinum]  is  of  the  fluviatile  kind.  1823  W.  BUCK- 
LAND  Reliq.  Diliiv.  164  The  mud . .  is  evidently  fluviatile 
and  not  diluvian.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiog.  134  The  river  is, 
itself,  a  powerful  agent  of  direct  denudation — fluviatile 
denudation  as  it  is  sometimes  termed. 

t  Flnyia'tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*jluvidtion-em,  l.fluviatus,  FLUVIATED.]  The  pro- 
cess of  steeping  (flax)  in  water. 

a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  54  This  was  the  first  pre- 
paration of  Flax,  and  before  fluviation  or  rotting. 

Fluvicoline  (fl«vi-k<)lin,  -ain\  a.  [f.  mod.  L. 
fluvicol-a  (f.  fluvius  river  +  colere  to  inhabit)  + 
-INK.]  =  FLUVIAL,  FLUVIATILE. 

In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Fluvio-  vfl«'vio),  used  as  combining  form  of  L. 
fluvius  river,  as  in  flrrvio-niarine  a.,  an  epithet 
applied  to  deposits  formed  by  river-currents  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea;  also  quasi-  sb. ;  fluvio  meter,  rui 
instrument  for  measuring  the  rise  and  fall  of  rivers ; 
fltvvio  terrestrial  a.,  pertaining  to  the  land-snr- 
face  of  the  globe  and  its  rivers. 

1848  CRAIG,  Fluvio-marine.  1852  E.  FORBES  in  Wilson  & 
Geikie  Mem.  xiv.  (1861)  505  The  fluvio-marine  portion  of 
them  [the  Eocenes].  Ibid.  509  The  whole  series  of  fluvio- 
marines.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Meat  xi.  (ed.  3)  204  The 
fluvio-marine  bed  of  Abbeville.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi 
iii.  70  The  only  pluviometer  at  Tette..was  set  up  at  our 
suggestion.  1885  GILL  in  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  II.  30  (Cent.) 
The  marine  realms,  .are  entirely  independent  of  the  fluvio- 
terrestrial. 

t  Flavio'Se,  a.  Obs.-°  [as  if  ad.  L.  *fluvids- 
us,  i.  fluvius  river :  see  -OSE.]  (See  quot.) 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Flmriose,  flowing  much. 

tFla-vioaS,  a.  Obs.- °  [f.  as  prec.:  see 
-ous.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  Pluvious,  flowing  much. 

Flax  ;fl»ks),  sb.  Forms:  a.  (sense  I  only)  4-7 
flix(e,  flyx(e,  (6  flyokes) ;  0.  5-7  fluxe,  (5 
flakes^  4-  flux.  [a.  Fr./«*,  =  Vi.flux,  Sp.Jh'xo 
(nowjlujo  in  senses  i  and  i,,  flux  from  Fr.),  It. 
flusso  :-L.  fluxus  (u  stem),  f.  flulre  (Lat.  root 
*flugv-)  to  flow.  The  early  Immjlix  proceeds  from 
the  Fr.  pronunciation  with  «.]  A  flowing,  flow. 
I.  spec,  in  physiological  sense. 

1.  An  abnormally  copious  flowing  of  blood,  excre- 
ment, etc.  from  the  bowels  or  other  organs; 
a  morbid  or  excessive  discharge,  spec.  An  early 
name  for  dysentery;  also  f  red  flux,  -\flux  of  blood, 
bloody  flux  (cf.  BLOODY  C.  2). 

o.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  ix.  20  A  womtnan  that  suffride  the 
[1388  blodij  flix,  or  rennynge,  of  blood  twelue  5eer.  1447 
BOKENHAM  Sejmtys  (Roxb.)  32  The  reed  flyx . .  Sodeynly 
dede  Austyn  so  sore  oppresse.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's 
Husb.  iv.  (1586)  187  They  [Bees]  feed  so  greedilie,  as  they 
fall  into  a  Flix.  1600  HOLLAND  Lay  ill.  xiii.  (1609)  1367 

note,  Hee  [Trajan].. died. .ofaflixe  of  blood.  1663  MANLEY 
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Grotiits*  Lew  C,  Warres  317  Both  of  them  bred  a  sad 
Disease  among  them,  with  a  great  Mix. 

£•  *377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xx.  80  Kynd  conscience,  .sent 
forth  his  foreioures,  feures  &  fluxes,  c  1450  St.  Cntkbtrt 
(Surtees)  3548  He  was  lange  seke  in  J>e  flokes.  1597  GF.RARDE 
//erbal(i6^6)  713  Agrimony  boiled  in  wine  and  drunke  helpes 
..hepaticke  fluxes  in  old  people.  1708  SWIFT  Predictions 
1708  Wks.  1755  II.  1. 153  It  [his death]  seems  to  be  an  effect 
of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  followed  by  a  flux.  1777  WATSON 
Philip  II.  (1839)  103  Rendered  unfit  for  action  by  a  bloody 
flux.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  337  A  flux  or 
scowering  is  the  complaint  to  which  these  animals  are  by 
far  the  most  liable.  1854  JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathol.  Anat.  (1874) 
65  Fluxes  will  be  active  or  passive,  according  to  the  kind  of 
hypereenua  which  occasions  them. 

D.  transf.  A  *  running '  from  the  eyes  or  mouth. 

"377  LAN'GL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  179  Whan  I  drynke  wyn  at  cue, 
I  haue  a  fluxe  of  a  foule  mouthe,  wel  fyue  dayes  after. 
1711  STEELE  Spcct.  No.  95  F  3  This  Flux  of  the  Eyes,  this 
Faculty  of  Weeping. 

2.  Aflowingout,issue,diseharge(ofhumours,etc.) 
1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  o  The  margaryte,  if  of 

blood  descende  Gret  flux,  is  good  it  to  amende.  1563 
T.  GALE  Antidot,  i.  i.  2  Compoundes..whiche  doe..staye 
the  fluxe  of  humours.  1650  HULWER  Anthropomct.  Pref., 
Here  Females  . .  do  by  Art  that  monethly  Flux  prevent. 
1754-64  SMELLIE  Midwif.  I.  106  Several  ingenious  theories 
have  been  erected  to  account  for  the  flux  of  the  Menses. 
1877  F.  ROBERTS  Hatidbk.  Med.  I.  27  The  same  condition 
leads  to  a  watery  flux. 

f  b.  That  which  flows  or  is  discharged.   Obs. 
1381  WVCLIF  Ezek.  xxiii.  20  As  fluxis,  or  rennyngis,  of 
horsis[ben]  the  fluxis  of  hem.     1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L,  m.  ii. 

70  Ciuet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  Tarre,  the  verie  vncleanly 
fluxe  of  a  Cat.     1654  TRAPP  Comm.  Job  v.  10  Raine  it>  the 
flux  of  a  moist  cloud. 

II.  gen. 

3.  The  action  of  flowing.    Now  rare  in  lit.  sense. 
c  1600  NORDEN  Spec.  Brit.)  Corniv.  (1728)  64  At  the  heade  of 

this  baye  . .  is  a  poole  of  fresh  water,  notwithstanding  the 
often  fluxe  of  the  sea  into  it.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
(ed.  2)  68  The  river  Ravee.. after  a  stately  flux  of  three 
thousand  English  miles. .flowes  into  Indus.  i-jtfRclat. 
I-'.artlw,  Lima  93  Fire  to  subsist  requires  a  Flux  of  Air. 
1862  TVNDALL  Mountaineer,  iii.  24  If  one  portion  of  the 
universe  be  hotter  than  another,  a  flux  instantly  sets  in  to 
equalise  the  temperature. 

transf.  and  fig.  1650-3  tr.  Halts'  Dissert,  de  Pace  in 
Pkenix  (1708^  1 1.  379  Which  Consequence  doth  also  flow  by 
a  fatal  and  inevitable  Flux  from  that  Doctrine  of  Fate, 
a  1711  KEN  Div.  Lave  Wks.  (1838)  230,  I  love,  and  admire 
. .  the  perpetual  flux  of  thy  goodness  on  every  creature. 
1865-6  H,  PHILLIPS  Amer.  Paper  Cttrr.  II.  174  A  flux  of 
specie  took  place  into  the  United  States. 

4.  The  flowing  in  of  the  tide.    Often  in  phrase 
Jinx  atid  reflux. 

i6ia  in  Laiv  Times'  Rep.  LXV.  567/2  Lands  within  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea.  1771  Act  n  Geo.  Ill,  c.  45 
§35  Any  Barge.. that  shall  not  be  navigated  beyond  the 
Flux  of  the  Tide,  c  1800  K.  WHITE  Lett.  (1837)  265  With- 
out any  means  of  getting  ashore  till  the  flux  or  flood. 
1854  TOMLINSON  Arago's  Astron.  157  The  sea .. undergoes 
a  flux  and  reflux  as  often  as  the  moon  passes  the  meridian. 

transf.  and^f.  17**  DE  FOE  Moll  Flattdcrs  (1840)  321 
A.  .flux  and  reflux  of  fears  and  hopes.  1799  VINCE  Eton. 
Astron.  xvii.  (1810)  159  The  alternate  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  liquid  igneous  matter.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  iii. 

71  The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  nations  which  fought  and 
wandered  in  the  countries  adjacent. 

5.  A  flowing  stream,  a  flood. 

1637  HEYWOOD  Dialogues*  Jupiter  ff  lo  Wks.  1874  VI. 
258  Their  waters  keep  a  smooth  and  gentle  course  Not 
mov'd  to  fury.  .When  loud  fluxes  fall  to  swell  their  bounds. 
1760  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  III.  40  The  Syfer  Spring 
is  the  most  noted,  having  now  four  Fluxes  of  Water. 

fi$-  '855  THACKERAY  Newcotnes  II.  264  The  mouth  from 
which  issued  that  cool  and  limpid  flux. 
b.  transf.  A  continuous  stream  (of  people). 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  i.  52  Thus  miserie doth  part  The 

Fluxe  of  companie.     1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677) 

327  At  the  keeping  of  this  Feast  we  beheld,  .such  a  flux  of 

Men,  Women,  Boyes  and  Girls. 

C.  fig.  A  copious  flow,  flood  (esp.  of  talk,  etc.). 

1678  R.  L'EsTRANGE^Slwwa'jjf/tfr.  f  1702}  376  No  Man  takes 
Satisfaction  in  a  Flux  of  Words,  without  Choice.  1712  DE 
FOE  Plague  (1754!  22  The  Court  brought  with  them  a  great 
Flux  of  Pride,  and  new  Fashions.  1817  SOUTHEY  Lett. 
(1856)  III.  60  If  I  had  my  old  flux  of  the  Muse.  1855  M. 
ARNOLD  New  Sirens  195  This  flux  of  guesses.  1875  F.  HALL 
in  Lippincotfs  Mag.  XV.  338/1  Neglecting  the  flux  of  ver- 
biage that  engulfed  it. 

6.  The  passing  away  (of  life,  time  or  a  portion  of 
time).     Also,  a  passing  period.     Obs. 

i6«  J.  DAVIES  Muses  Sacrifice  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  47/2 
Age  to  Death  is  but  the  Gally-slaue,  that  on  a  moments 
fluxe,  whafts  life  to  death.  1641  SMECTYMNUUS  Vind.  Answ. 
vi.  78  That  which  Hierome  speakes  in  the  present  tense,  as 
true  in  all  the  moments  and  fluxes  of  time.  17*7-46  THOM- 
SON Summer  35  Thus  to  remain,  Amid  the  flux  of  many 
thousand  years.  1759  JOHNSON  Rasselas  iv,  The  moon 
by  more  than  twenty  changes  admonished  me  of  the  flux 
of  life. 

7.  A  continuous  succession  of  changes  of  con- 
dition, composition  or  substance. 

16*5  BACON  Ess.,  Viciss.  of  Things  (Arb.)  569  The  Matter 
is  in  a  Perpetuall  Flux.  1691  LOCKE  Lowering  Interest 
Wks.  1714  II.  31  What  the  stated  rate  of  Interest  should  be, 
in  the  constant  change  of  Affairs,  and  flux  of  Money,  is 
hard  to  determine.  17*6-7  SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  x,  The  lan- 
guage of  this  country  being  always  upon  the  flux.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  i.  i.  27  The  bodies  of  all  animals  are  in 
aconstant  flux.  1862  MnfV&LE  Jfaw.  Emp.  (1865)  III.  xxvii. 
240  The  perpetual  flux  of  property  from  hand  to  hand.  1878 
SULLY  in  Eucycl.  Brit.Vlll.  755  Heraclitus  conceives  of 
the  incessant  process  of  flux  in  which  all  things  are  involved 
as  consisting  of  two  sides  or  moments — generation  and  decay. 
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1885  CLODD  Myths  fy  Dr.  i.  iii.  23  The  languages  of  savages 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux. 

8.  Math.  A  continued  motion  (of  a  point1). 
['597  HooKLit  Keel.  Pol.  v.  Ixix.  §  2  Time  considered  iii  it 
selfe,  is  Imt  the  flux  of  that  very  instant,  wherein  the  Motion 
of  the  Hcauen  be^an.]  1656  tr.  H abbes*  Elftn.  Philos.  (1839* 
508  Rough  and  smooth,  .are  not  perceived  but  by  the  flux  of 
a  point,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  no  sense  of  them  without 
time,  a  1696  SCARBURGH  Euclid  (.^Q^  3  Not  that  hereby 
a  Line  is  A  Flux  of  a  Point,  as  some  define  It.  1796 
HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  1.484  s.  v.  Fluxion,  A  line  considered 
as  generated  by  the  flux  or  motion  of  a  point,  or  a  surface 
generated  by  the  flux  of  a  line. 

b.  =  FLUXION  5. 

1878  CLIFFORD  Dynamics  \\.  63  This  rate  of  change  of  a 
fluent  quantity  is  called  its  fluxion,  or  sometimes,  more 
shortly,  its  flux. 

9.  Physics.  The  rate  of  flow  of  any  fluid  across  a 
given  area ;  the  amount  which  crosses  an  area  in  a 
given  time ;  it  is  thus  a  vector  referred  to  unit  area. 
Line  of  Jinx  t  see  quot.  1881.  Flux  of  force,  see 
quot.  1885. 

1863  TYNDALL  Heat  vii.  §  268  The  line  of  flux.. was 
parallel  to  the  fibre.  1881  MAXWELL  Electr.  $  Magn. 
(1892)  I.  ii  The  flux  of  heat  in  any  direction  at  any  point 
of  a  solid  body  may  be  defined  as  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  crosses  a  small  area  drawn  perpendicular  to  that 
direction  divided  by  that  area  and  by  the  time.  Ibid.  13 
If  two  of  these  surfaces  intersect,  their  line  of  intersection 
is  a  line  of  flux.  1882  MINCHIN  Vnipl.  Kinemat.  159  The 
flux  across  each  end  of  the  tube  would  be  zero.  1885 
WATSON  &  BURBURY  Math.  Tk,  Electr.  $  Magn.  I.  102 
Flux  of  Force.  .This  product,  from  its  analogy  to  the  flux 
of  a  fluid  flowing  through  a  small  tube  with  velocity  u  =Ft 
is  called  the  flux  of  force  across  dS. 

III.  A  state  or  means  of  fusion. 

f  1O.  Liquefaction  or  fusion.  In  phr.  in  (the}fli4x. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  190  The  morbifick 
matter  . .  while  it  is  in  flux,  is  most  destructive.  1799 
G.  SMITH  Laborat.  I.  107  Let  it  stand  a  little  in  the  flux. 

11.  Metall.  Any  substance  that  is  mixed  with  a 
metal  etc.  to  facilitate  its  fusion  ;  also  a  substance 
used  to  render  colours  fusible  in  enamelling  and  in 
the  colouring  of  porcelain  and  glass.  Cf.  FLUSS  sb.- 

For  blacky  crude,  -white  flux  :  see  quots. 

1704  W.  NICHOLSON  Diet.  Chem.t  Crude  flux  is  a  mixture 
of  nitre  and  tartar,  1763  W.  LEWJS  Philos.  Commerce 
A  rts  68  Borax . .  is  one  of  the  best  fluxes  for  gold.  1826 
HENRY  Elent.  Chem.  II.  xiv.  586  The  black  flux  is  formed, 
by  setting  fire  to  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa, 
and  two  of  bi-tartrate  of  potassa.  .White  flux  is  obtained  by 
projecting  into  a  red-hot  crucible  equal  parts  of  the  same  salts. 
1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  $•  Gl.  76  Fluxes  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  render  these  [colours]  fusible.  1875  FORTNUM  Ma- 
jolica \.  8  Lead  has  been  found  in  some  of  the  blue  coloured 
glazes  of  Babylonia,  and.  .probably  employed  as  a  flux. 
b.  collect.  Substances  used  as  fluxes. 

1890  Kapnnda  Herald  26  July  a/6  The  Trade  in  Flux. 
The  following  are  the  quantities  of  flux  dispatched  from  the 
Kapunda  Railway-station. 

IV.  12.   =  FLUSH  jM     [So  F. _/?«*.] 

1798  Sporting  Mag.  XII.  142  The  flux  (in  game  of  Am- 
bigu]  is  four  cards  in  the  same  suit. 

V.  13.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  flux  ale,  ale  likely 
to  cause  diarrhoea ;  flux-powder  (see  quot.  1704) ; 
flux  root,  *  the  Asclepias  tuberosa  from  its  use  in 
dysentery  and  catarrhs'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  1884); 
flux-spoon  (see  quot.  1874);  flux-  or  flix-weed, 
the  plant  Sisymbrium  Sophia,  formerly  a  supposed 
remedy  for  the  flux  or  dysentery. 

1742  Land.  <$•  Country  Brezv.  I.  (ed.  4)  53  Brewers  Ser- 
vants, who  formerly  scorned  what  they  then  called  *Flux 
Ale.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn,%  * Flux -Powders  . .  are 
Powders  prepared  to  facilitate  the  Fusion  of  the  harder 
Metals.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  894/2  *  Flux-spoon, 
a  small  ladle  for  dipping  out  a  sample  of  molten  metal  to  be 
tested.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  Ixxix.  117  The  seede  of 
*  FHxeweede  or  Sophia ..  stoppeth  the  bloudy  flixe.  1878 
BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.^  Flixweed  or  Flixivort. 

t  Flux  (floks),  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.Jtuxus,  ppl.  adj. 
i.flufre  to  flow.]  That  is  in  a  state  of  flux ;  ever- 
changing,  fluctuating,  inconstant,  variable. 

a  1677  BARROW  Serni.  Wks.  1716  III.  61  Considering,  .the 
flux  nature  of  all  things  here,  a  1735  POPE  &  ARBUTHNOT 
Mart.  Scribl.  \.  xiii.  (1741)  44  A  Corporation ..  is ..  a  flux 
body.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  xxi.  318  The  record. . 
was  more  serviceable,  .in  a  dead  and  immutable  language 
than  in  any  flux  or  living  one.  1797  SIR  G.  STAUNTON^CC. 
Ld.  Macartney's  Embassy  (1798)  III.  420  The  form  of  those 
characters  has  not  been  so  flux  as  the  sound  of  words. 


• 
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Flux  (fteks),  v.     [f. 
I.  In  medicine. 

fl.  trans.  To  treat  medically  by  subjecting  to 
a  flux;  esp.tQ  salivate.  Also,  of  food  or  drink: 
To  produce  a  flux  in  (a  person)  ;  to  purge.  Obs. 

1666  W.  BOGHURST  Lohnographia  (1894)  40  Many  people 
being  fluxed  with  quicksilver  for  the  Pox.  1684  tr.  Bonefs 
Merc.  Cotnpit.  xvii.  592  The  Bone  must  be  taken  out  . . 
the  Ulcer  cleansed  and  the  Body  fluxed.  1711  SWIFT  Jrnl. 
to  Stella,  15  Feb.,  She'll  be  fluxed  in  two  months.  1756 
NUGENT  Gr.  Tour  IV.  21  Their  small  wines,  .will  certainly 
flux  you,  if  you  drink  too  plentifully  of  them.  1768  FOOTE 
Devil  2  Sticks  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  275  Full  power  . .  to  pill  . . 
flux.. and  poultice  all  persons.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vnlg. 
Tongue,  Flux,  to  salivate. 
t  b.  fig. ;  also  to  clear  of.  Obs. 

1651  R.  WARING  To  IV.  Cart-wright  38  in  Cart-wright's 
Comedies  *  6  b,  To  cure  the  Itch,  or  flux  the  Pen.  1660 
Charac.  Italy  12  Praying  for  the  Dead,  which  doth  so  flux 
the  pocket.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  i.  362  Twas  he  that  gave 
our  Senate  purges,  And  fluxt  the  House  of  many  a  Burgess. 


367 

a  1688  VII.LIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Poems  (1775)  140  E'en 
gentle  George  (flux'd  both  in  tongue  and  purse)  Shunning 
one  snare,  yet  fell  into  a  worse. 

f  C.  jocosely.  (See  quots.)   Obs. 

a  1763  BVROM  Black  Bob  Wig  xli,  But  what  can  Saliva- 
tion do?  H[a  wig]  has  been  fluxt  and  retluxt  too.  1785 
GROSE  Diet.  I  'nig.  Tongue  s.  v.,  To  flux  a  wig,  to  put  it  up 
in  curl,  and  bake  it. 

f  d.  intr.  To  submit  to  treatment  by  fluxing. 
Obs. 

1693  SHADWELL  Volunteers  iv.  i,  Would  not  flux  because 
times  were  unsettled.  1707  J.  STEVENS  tr.  Onevedo's  Coin. 
Urks.  (1709)  326  A  young  Wench  fluxing  lor  the  Falling- 
sickness.  1755  LAI>Y  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tcss  Hnf,- 
22  Sept.,  His  natural  spirits  gave  him.  .cheerfulness  when 
he  was  fluxing  in  a  garret. 

fig-  r733  Revolution  Politicks  v.  3  This  place  [Purgatory] 
of  late  Years  Priests  have  found,  For  sinning  Souls  to  flux 
in  till  they're  sound. 

2.  dial,  and  slang  (obs.\  (See  quots.) 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vnlg.  Tongue,  Flux,  to  cheat,  cozen,  or 
overreach.  1875  Sussex  Gloss.,  Flux,  to  snatch  at  anything. 

II.  In  etymological  sense. 

3.  intr.  f  a.  Of  a  person :  To  bleed  copiously. 
(0Af.~l)     t>.  To  issue  in  a  flux,  flow  copiously. 

1638  A.  READ  Chirurg.  xxvi.  192  The  wounded  party 
doth  flux  to  death  most  commonly  before  any  Chirurgeon 
can  come  to  stay  the  bleeding.  1823  LAMB  Let.  B.  ftarfon 
21  Nov.,  Once  fix  the  seat  of  your  disorder,  and  your  fancies 
flux  into  it  like  so  many  bad  humours.  1869  BLACKMORE 
Lorna  D.  i,  The  invading  waters,  .fluxing  along  the  wall. 

III.  In  ancient  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

4.  trans.  To  make  fluid,  fuse,  melt. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  79  Liquors 
helpeth  to  flux  and  to  flowe  Manie  things.  1666  BOYLE 
Orig.  Formesfy  Qual.  260  Sea  salt,  .if  it  be  distill'd  alone. . 
Is  apt  to  be  fluxt  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  1762  Gentl.  Mag. 
102  An  intense  equal  heat,  .fluxes  the  oar.  1883  NASMVTH 
Aittobiog.  vi.  105  The  walls  under  the  intense  heat,  were 
fluxed  and  melted  into  a  sort  of  glass. 

fi$>  J7S4  SHEBBEARE  Matrimony  (1766)  I.  79  The  Alloy, 
which  was  fluxed  out  of  him,  left  so  little  of  the  Original 
remaining,  that  [etc.].  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life  i.  (1861) 
29  Every  solid  in  the  universe  is  ready  to  become  fluid  on 
the  approach  of  the  mind,  and  the  power  to  flux  it  is  the 
measure  of  the  mind. 

6.  To  treat  with  a  flux  (see  FLUX  sb.  u);  to  heat 
in  combination  with  a  flux. 

1781  Diet.  Chem.  in  J.  T.  Dillon  Trav.  Spain  233  note, 
If.  .cobalt,  .be  fluxed  like  other  metallic  calxes,  it  will  be 
reduced  to  a  semi-metal.  <  1790  IMISON  Sch.  Art.  II.  151 
To  melt  the  copper  as  fluid  as  possible,  and  flux  it  with  the 
black  flux.  i8oa  Ann.  Reg.  780  The  highest  finished  ware 
..is.. returned  to  the  enamel  kiln,  where  the  colours  are 
fluxed  six  or  seven  times. 

absol.  1878  W.  S.  SVMONDS  Rec.  Rocks  ix.  306  These  lower 
limestone  beds  are  used  for  fluxing. 

6.  intr.  To  become  fluid ;  to  melt. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chyttt.  14  Firing  [it]  strongly  in 
a  crusible  until  it  flux.  1789  G.  WHITE  Selbome  iv.  (1853) 
21  The  sand,  .fluxes  and  runs  by  the  intense  heat. 

Hence  Plu'slng1///.  a. 

1702  DE  FOE  Reform.  Manners  i.  190  From  the  fluxing 
Bagnio  just  dismist  1711  E.  WARD@/«,T.  I.  71  As  Fluxing 
Patients.  .Suck  Broaths  and  Cordials  thro'  a  Quill. 

t  Fluxa'tion.    Obs.    [f.   FLUX  ». +-ATION.] 

1.  Treatment  by  fluxing  :  see  FLUXZ*.  i. 

1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara  (1719)  140  A  drawl'd  Prostitute, 
fitting  her  self  for  Fluxation. 

2.  Flowing  or  passing  on. 

1710  LESLIE  Vina.  Short  Meth.  with.  Deists  Wks.  1721  I. 
121  They  [the  Siamese]  believe  no  God,  but  a  continual 
fluxation  and  transmigration  of  Souls  from  eternity. 

t  Fluxed,  ///•  a.  Obs.     [f.  as  prcc.  +  -ED1.] 

1.  Caused  to  flow ;  flowing,  weeping. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  Ixxxix.  137  That  God  is 
merciful,  lhat  will  admit  offences  to  be  expiated  by  the 
sigh,  and  fluxed  eyes. 

2.  Salivated. 

a  1679  EARL  ORRERY  tr.  Guzman  i,  I  spit  Verses  faster  than 
a  flux'd  Wencher  does  his  Rheum.  1730  SWIFT  Death  fy 
Daphne  xxxvii,  No  new-fluxt  Rake  shew'd  fairer  Skin. 

Fluxible  (nVksib'l).  Obs.  or  arch.  Also  5 
fluxyble,  7  fluxable.  [a.  OF.  fiuxible,  ad.  late 
'L.JluxibiliSj  i.fiux-  ppl.  stem  ofjlufre  to  flow.] 

1.  Apt  to  flow;  fluid. 

1551  RECORDE  Cast.  Knowl.  (1556)  141  The  water  beynge 
a  lyquide  and  fluxible  bodye,  can  not  be  stayed  by  his  owne 
partes.    •t&o$'\WLwe.Qitersit.  u.  i.  105  Salt,  bjfcthevehemencie 
of  the  beat  of  fire,  is  to  be  dissolued,  moulten,  and  made 
fluxible.     1726  LEONI  tr.  Albert? s  Archit.  I.  45/2  Stones  . . 
are  created  by  Nature,  .of  a  liquid  and  fluxible  substance. 
fig.     1660  MILTON  Free  Coinmiu.  437  Good  Education., 
ought  to  correct  the  fluxible  fault,  .of  our  watry  situation. 
b.  Of  a  watery  consistence;  hence,  pliable,  supple. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  408  Not  a  fluxible  or 
loose  fat  like  the  fat  of  Lambs,  but  a  solid  fat,  like  the  fat 
of  Hogs.  1618  M.  BARET  Horsemanship  \.  9  The  ends  of 
the  flint  was  rather  to  be  hard  and  firme  then  soft  and 
fluxable.  1684  tr.  Bonefs  Merc.  Compit.  x.  366/2  At  that 
Age  all  things  are  fluxible . .  especially  the  Bones  and  Nerves. 

2.  Capable  of  being  melted  ;  fusible;  liquefiable. 
1471  RIPLEY  Coinp.  Alch.  i.  vi.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  130  We 

make  Calxes  unctious  both  Whyte  and  Red  . .  Fluxyble  as 
Wex.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  289  In  them  doth 
abound  fluxible  moisture,  apt  to  be  dissolved  with  every 
little  heat.  1750  tr.  Leonardos'  Mirr.  Stones  17  Minerals 
are  of  two  sorts,  some  fluxible  or  Hquifiable  and  others  not. 
quasi-j^.  1750  tr.  Leonardns"  Mirr.  Stones  17  Dismissing 
the  first  Fluxibles,  such  as  Gold. 

3.  Liable   to    flux  or  change ;   fluctuating,  not 
permanent,  variable. 


FLUXION. 

1561  EDEN  Arte  Nanie.  in.  ii.  56  This  is  fluxible,  wauering, 
and  moueable.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  v.  (1660)  120 
Meteors  ..  be  of  nature  fluxible,  and  nothing  permanent. 
1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  517  Is  there  not  a  natural  leuitie 
ana  vanitie  in  every  creature  which  renders  it  rtuxible, 
variable,  and  inconstant? 

Hence  Flu'xibly  adv.  Pluxibi'lity,  Fin  xible 
ness,  the  quality  of  being  fluxible. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  \\.  ix.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  163  Every 
parte  all  fyre  for  to  endure,  Fluxybly  fyxe  and  stabull  in 
tyncture.  1574  NEWTON  Health  Mag.  38  It . .  stoppeth  over 
much  thinnesse  and  fluxibilitie  of  bloude.  1651  HAMMOND 
Anyiv.  Ld.  Falkland\\\.  Wks.  1684  II.  693  The  Fluxibility 
of  humane  Nature  is  so  great,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  errours 
should  have  crept  in.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Fluxibleness. 
1750  tr.  Leonardos'  Mirr.  Stones  20  Such  humidity  is  dis- 
proportioned  by  the  fluxibility . .  and  therefore  it  resides  more 
in  one  part  than  in  another. 

Fluxile  (fltf-ksil),  a.  Obs.  or  arch.  [ad.  late  L. 
fluxil-iS)  i.fiux- :  see  prec.  and  -ILK.] 

1.  »  FLUXIBLE  i. 

1605  TIMME  Qiiersit.  ii.  iii.  115  The  which  water,  albeit  it 
alwayes  remaineth  fluxile  and  liquid.  1641  FRENCH  Distill. 
v.  (1651)  161,  I  extracted  a  good  quantity  of  nitrous  salt, 
which  was  almost  fluxile.  1702  R.  MEAD  Poisons  114  The 
Mercurial  Globules,  .dissolve  the  Preter-natural  Cohesions 
of  all  the  Liquors  . .  making  them  more  Fluxile  and  Thin. 

2.  =  FLUXIBLE  3. 

<7  1654  SELDEN  Engl.  Epin.  x.  §  16  The  fluxile  nature  of 
this  deceitful  prince  [King  John].  1858  BUSHNELL  Sertn. 
New  Life  212  Opinions,  .are  in  a  fluxile  shifting  state. 

Hence  Fluxi'lity  [see  -ITY],  the  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  fluxile. 

1660  BOYLE  New.  Exp.  Phys.  Meek,  xxxiii.  240  The 
Weight  and  Fluidity,  or,  at  least,  Fluxility  of  the  Bodies 
here  below.  1707  F  LOVER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  37  The 
Fluxility,  or  thin  consistence  of  the  Blood.  1721  N.  HODGES 
Hist.  Ace,  Plague  115  Salt  adds  to  the  Fluxility  of  Fluids. 

Fluxing  (nVksirj),  vbl.  sb.   [f,  FLUX  v.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLUX  in  various  senses. 
1659  HEYLIN  Animadv.  in  Fullers  App.  Inj.    Innoc. 

(1840)  313  An  ordinary  purge  being  sufficient  for  the  one, 
whereas  the  foul  body  of  the  other  doth  require  a  fluxing. 
a  1734  NORTH  /,«?'« (1826)  353  A  certain  cure  [for  the  mange] 
. .  was  fluxing  with  mercury.  1777  WATSON  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXVIII.  875  The  roasting  or  fluxing  of  an  ore. 
b.  rt>Kcr.  =  FLUX  sb.  u. 

1880  LOMAS  Alkali  Trade  12^  The  amount  of  'fluxing*' 
should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible. 

2.  attrib.  as  fluxing-material\   fluxing-bed,  in 
the  manufacture  of  soda,  one  of  the  two  parts  into 
which  the  sole  of  the  furnace  is  divided. 

1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  <$•  Gl.  264  Other  descriptions 
. .  do  not  contain  an  equal  abundance  of  fluxing  materials. 

Fluxion  (flp'kjan).  Also,  6  fluxion  e,  -yon. 
[a.  Pr.  jfftX&Mj  ad.  L..fa(xidn-emt  i.Jlux-  ppl.  stem 
t&JluSre  to  flow  ;  see  -ION.] 

1.  The  action  of  flowing;  a  flowing  or  issuing 
forth  (of  water,  vapour,  etc.).    Also,  continuous  or 
progressive  motion ;  continual  change.    Now  rare. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy,  II.  u.  333  Whirlepooles,  and  fluxions 
are  caused  . .  in  the  middest  of  the  sea.  1603  HOLLAND 
Plutarch" s  Mor.  962  The  fluxion  of  the  odour  comming 
from  the  beast.  1606  J.  DAVIES  Sel.  Sec.  Husb.  $c.  Wks. 
(Grosarti  II.  14  If  the  fluxion  of  this  instant  Now  Effect  not 
That,  noght  wil,  that  Time  doth  know.  1635  SWAN  Spec. 
M.  v.  §  2  (1643)  165  That  [water] ..  which ..  hath  some 
certain  beginning  of  fluxion.  1656  T.  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos. 
v.ioln  Sensibles  neither  magnitude  nor  quality  is  permanent, 
but  in  continuall  fluxion  and  mutation.  1660  Ibid.  ix.  550/1 
The  point  by  fluxion  makes  a  Line.  1880  BLACKMORE  M. 
Anerley  I.  viii.  92  Their  bodies  continually  going  up  and 
down  upon  perpetual  fluxion. 

fig.  1829  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  31  The 
Catholics  know  that  the  fluxion  of  public  opinion  is  in  their 
favour. 

t  b.   =  EFFLUVIUM  2  a.  Obs. 

1603  HOLLAND  PlutarcWs  Mor.  725  Those  fluxions  which 
rest  upon  waters,  looking-glasses,  or  any  such  mirrors.  1655 
STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  u.  (1701;  65/1  Falling  Stars  are  not 
fluxions  of  the  sether  extinguish!  in  the  Air  almost  as  soon 
as  lighted.  1748  HARTLEY  Obsen>.  Man.  \.  iii.  352  The 
Rays  of  Light  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  Fluxions  In 
respect  of  the  biggest  component  Particles  of  Matter. 

2.  An    excessive     flow     of    blood,    '  humour/ 
serum,  etc.  to  any  organ    or  part  of  the  body. 
Also  contr.j  the  matter  which  flows. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyens  Terap.  2  B  j,  Yf  the  flux  or 
rennynge  wyll  nat  stop  with  salues,  seke  the  cause  of  the 
sayde  fluxyon.  ciSSp  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  (1585)  A  iij( 
Horsnesse,  and  continuall  fluxion  of  snevill  in  old  men. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  559  It  is  the  better  for  to  represse 
the  fluxion  of  humors  into  the  eies.  1612  WOODALL  Sitrg. 
Mate  Wks.  (1653)  75  Galles..cure  fluxions  of  the  gums. 
1746  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  W.  Montagii  23  Aug., 
I  had  so  bad  a  fluxion  on  my  eyes,  I  was  really  afraid  of 
losing  them.  1874  ROOSA  Dis.  Ear-j$  A  fluxion  towards  the 
labyrinth  with  serous  exudation  in  the  nerve  structure. 
fig-  ^796  BURNEY  Metastasio  II.  351  To  attempt  the  cure 
of  the  eloquent  fluxion  to  which  he  is  subject. 

3.  -FLUX  sb.  i. 

1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  53  b,  The  common  dew 
drunke  of  cattell .  .bringing  them  to  a  fluxion.  1599  A.  M.  tr. 
Gabelhouer's  Bk.Physicke  217/2  It  prieventethalso.  .super- 
fluous fiuxione  [of  the  menstrualles],  1657  TOMLINSON 
Renou's  Disp.  165*  This  cures  eroding  fluxions.  1760-72  tr. 
yuan  <<(•  Ulloa?s  Voy.  (ed.  3)  II.  67  At  Lima  it  occasioned 
constipations  and  fluxions. 

f4.   =  FUSION.  Obs. 

1731  BAILEY,  Fluxion  (among  Chymists),  signifies  the 
running  of  Metals  or  any  other  Bodies,  into  a  Fluid,  by 
Fire  or  otherwise.  1848  in  CRAIG. 


FLTJXIONAL. 

6.  Math.  In  the  Newtonian  form  of  the  infini- 
tesimal calculus :  '  The  rate  or  proportion  at  which 
a  flowing  or  varying  quantity  increases  its  magni- 
tude' (Hutton  Math.  Diet.}. 

This  is  Newton's  own  use  of  the  word ;  but  the  i8th  c. 
writers  on  the  Newtonian  calculus  used  fluxion  for  what 
Newton  called  the  'moment  of  a  fluent,  and  modern 
analysts  call  the  'differential'. 

Corresponding  fluxions,  rates  at  which  two  interdependent 
quantities  may  change  simultaneously.  Second  fluxion, 
the  rate  of  change  of  the  fluxion  of  a  variable  quantity ;  the 
second  differential  coefficient  with  respect  to  the  time. 

1704  [see  DIFFERENTIAL  B  i],  1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar. 
Mattieseos  174  Let  x  be  a  Ratiuncula,  or  Fluxion  of  the 
Ratio  of  i  to  i+.r.  1806  HUTTON  Course  Matk.  II.  287 
Rules  . .  for  finding  the  fluxions  of  all  sorts  of  quantities. 
1828  Ibid.  II.  323  The  fluxion  found  from  a  given  fluent  is 
always  perfect  and  complete. 

b.  Hence  (the  Methodor-^ Doctrineof^  Fluxions 
is  used  as  a  name  for  the  Newtonian  calculus. 

The  direct  and  inverse  method  of  fluxions  are  (apart  from 
differences  of  notation)  essentially  identical  with  the  differ, 
ential  and  the  integral  calculus  respectively. 

1702  [see  DIFFERENTIAL  A  3.].  1741  WATTS  Imprtn1. 
Mind  i.  xx.  327  A  Penetration  into  the  abstruse  Difficulties 


of  Fluxions.  1830  HERSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  in.  iii.  (1851) 
271  The  method  of  fluxions,  or,  as  it  is  now  more  generally 
called,  the  differential  calculus.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ix. 
§  i.  599  Newton  . .  facilitated  the  calculation  of  planetary 
movements  by  his  theory  of  Fluxions. 

U  c.  loosely.  An  infinitesimal  quantity. 

1846  DE  QUINCEY  Christianity  Wits.  XII.  234  The  hour- 
hand  of  a  watch — who  can  detect  the  separate  fluxions  of  its 
advance  ? 

6.  Comb.  :  fluxion-structure  (see  quot.  1 890). 

1882  GEIKIE  Text-Ik.  Geol.  n.  n.  iv.  104  This  is  well 
shown  by  what  is  termed  the  fluxion-structure.  1890  — 
Class-bk.  Geol.(e&.  ^lefcFlow-structure, Fluxion-structure, 
an  arrangement  of  the  crystallites,  crystals,  or  particles  of 
a  rock  in  streaky  lines,  .indicative  of  the  internal  movement 
of  the  mass  previous  to  its  consolidation. 

Flnxional  (flu-k/wml),  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Math.  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining   to  a 
fluxion  or  the  method  of  fluxions. 

1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Matt  i.  iii.  357  The  Justness  of  an 
arithmetical .  .or  fluxional  Operation.  1823  MITCHELL  Diet. 
Math,  fy  Phys.  Sc.,  Fluxional  Analysis  is  the  analysis  of 
fluxions  and  flowing  quantities,  distinguishable  from  the 
differential  calculus  both  by  its  metaphysics  and  notation. 
1828  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  321  Multiply  every  term  by 
the  fluxional  letter. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  resulting  from,   or  subject  to 
'  fluxion '  or  flowing. 

1827  COLERIDGE  Rem.  (1836)  I.  215  How  are  we  to  explain 
the  reaction  of  this  fluxional  body  on  the  animal  ?  1842-3 
GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (1874)  134  The  instability,  or 
fluxional  state,  of  all  nature.  1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos. 
Syst.  36  Other  effects  besides  the  fluxional  creation  of  the 
world  are  referred  to. 

Fluxionary  (fls-kfanari),  a.    [see  -ART.] 

1.  ^  FLOXIONAL  i. 

1734  BERKELEY  Analyst  §  10  The  great  Author  of  the 
Fluxionary  Method.  1763  W.  EMERSON  Meth.  Increm.  vii, 
Some  fluxionary  quantities  have  no  fluents,  but  what  are 
expressed  by  series.  1831  BREWSTER  Newton  (1855)  I.  ii.  35 
We  find  him  occupied  with  his  fluxionary  calculus. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  subject  to  'fluxion'  or 
continuous  change,  fluctuating. 

1748  Lond.  Mag.  June  255/2  The  general  ferment . .  in 
matter,  whereby  all  bodies  are  . .  disposed  to  undergo  those 
fluxionary  changes  necessary  to  their  generation,  growth 
and  corruption.  1826  DE  QUINCEY  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XX. 
738  _  Appearances  . .  which,  by  their  very  essence,  are 
fluxionary,  become  unnatural  when  fixed  and  petrified.  1841 
Blackiv.  Mag.  XLIX.  416  All  other  wealth  was  fluxionary. 

Pltixionist  (fivkjanist).  [see  -:ST.]  One  who 
uses  or  is  skilled  in  mathematical  fluxions. 

1734  BERKELEY  Analyst  QH.  43  Whether  an  Algebraist, 
Fluxionist.  .or  Demonstrator  of  any  kind  can  expect  indul- 
gence for  obscure  Principles  ?  1816  tr.  La  Croix's  Dijf.  <$• 
Int.  Calc.  620  The  best  argument  of  its  utter  insufficiency 
.  .is  derived  from  the  practices  of  the  fluxionists  themselves. 

t  Flwxive,  a.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  fluxivus,  f. 
Jlux-  ppl.  stem  oifluere  to  flow:  see  -IVE.]  That 
has  the  quality  of  flowing,  apt  to  flow,  fluid ;  lit. 
and  _/?£-.  Also,  fluctuating,  variable. 

1597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Compl.  50  These  often  bath'd  she  in 
her  fluxive  eyes.  1605  DRAYTON  Man  in  Moone  311  In 
nuxive  humour,  which  is  ever  found,  As  I  doe  wane  or  wax 
up  to  my  round.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  HI 
yiu.  148  Thin  and  fluxive  like  water.  011670  HACKET  Cent. 
Serin.  (1675)  532,  I  look  not  upon  that  which  is  fluxive  and 
changeable.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  352  The 
t  luxive  Disposition,  or  the  great  Pox. 

tFluxure  (flo-ksiiu).  Obs.  [z&.*L.fluxura,i. 
Jlux-  ppl.  stem  offlufre  to  flow.]  a.  The  quality 
of  being  fluid;  fluidity,  b.  cotter.  That  which 
flows ;  a  quantity  of  fluid  matter ;  sap. 

a.  IS99  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  Induct.,  Why, 
Humor  . .  in  it  selfe  holds  these  two  properties,  Moisture 
ana  i  luxure. 

b.  1596  DRAYTON  Leg.  iv.  930  As  in  the  Corne,  the  Fluxure 
when  we  see  Fills  but  the  Straw,  when  it  should  feede  the 
Eare      1603  -  Bar.  Wars  „.  xvi,  The  swolne  fluxure  of 
the  Clouds.     ,622  _  Poly-olb.  xxvii.  375  Those  Tree-geese 
.  .which  hke  a  lelly  first  To  the  beholder  seeme,  then  bv  the 
fluxure  nurst,  Still  great  and  greater  thriue. 

Pluy,  obs.  var.  of  FLUEY  a. 

Pluyd,  Flwe,  obs.  forms  of  FLOOD,  FLUE. 
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Flujen,  -on,  obs.  pa.  t.  pi.  of  FLY. 

Flwreis,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FLOURISH. 

Fly  (fbi),  rf.l  PL  flies  (floiz).  Forms:  fle'ose 
(in  comb.  n<5os-,  fl6oh-),  flyse,  Northumb.  flese, 
2-4  fli;e,  south,  vlije,  3  fleo;e,  flye,  south,  vlie, 
3-4  fle5e,  south,  vleje,  fleih,  south,  vleih,  3-7,  8 
Sc.  flie,  4-9  north,  and  Sc.  flee,  4-5  flegh,  (4 
fleese,  fleh,  flei(ghe,  fley(e,  flij),  5-7  flye,  7-  fly- 
[OE.  JUoff,  flyzf,  wk.  fem.  (Northumb.  JU&  ?str. 
masc.)  -=  MDu.  vlieghe  (mod.Dn.  vlieg),  OHG. 
flioga,  fliuga  (MHG.  vliege,  mod.Ger.  fliege)  :- 
OTeut.  *fleugun-,  i.  root  of  *fleugan  to  fly.  From 
the  weak  grade  of  the  same  root  comes  the  equiva- 
lent Scandinavian  word,  ON.,  Sw.  fluga,  Da. 

flue. 

The  plural  form  in  -s  appears  in  i3th  c.,  but  the  original 
plural  ending  -n  was  not  wholly  obsolete  in  the  isth  c.] 

f  1.  Any  winged  insect ;  as  the  bee,  gnat,  locust, 
moth,  etc.  Obs. ;  cf.  2,  3, 4  below,  and  BUTTERFLY. 

C950  Hindis/.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxiii.  24  Latuas  blindo  jie 
worSias  3one  flege.  1340  Ayenb.  136  He  is  ase  be  smale 
uleje  bet  makeb  bet  hony.  1363  HYLL  Art.  Garden.  (1593) 
36  Flies  (with  the  long  hinder  legges).  1599  T.  MOUFET 
(title)  Silkewormes  and  their  flies.  1608  Tol'SCLL  Serpents 
(1658)  653  The  black  Fjies  called  Beetles.  1649  JF.R. 
TAYLOR  Gt.  Bxemp.  i.  viii.  113  Eating  Flyes  and  wilde 
honey.  1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  ii.  (1711)  207  Here  are 
divers  sorts  of  Flies,  as  Butter-flies,  Butchers-flies,  Horse- 
flies. 1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1796)  VIII.  149  The  cold 
weather  frequently  comes  on  before  the  worm  is  transformed 
into  a  fly. 

b.  A  dipterous  or  two-winged  insect,  esp.  of  the 
family  Muscidse. 

c  1000  J*£LFRIC  Exod.  viii.  20  For  Se  ic  Jebidde  and  oeos 
fleoje  faerb  fram  Sc.  c  1200  Vices  ft  Virtues  (18881  89  Al  dai 
Sar  cumeo  to  bohtes,  al  swo  do5  flijen  to  sare.  ,1220 
Bestiary  473  Til  Sat  Ser  flexes  faren  and  fallen  5er-inne. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  5990  (Cott.)  To-morn  be  fleies  sal  be  you 
fra.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxiii.  (1495)  130  Bees 
and  flyes  haue  no  voys,  but  make  a  voys  in  fleenge.  1477 
EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  72  The  flye  that  setteth  her 
vpon  corrupt  thinges.  1513  DOUGLAS  fcneis  xn.  Prol.  172 
To  knit  hyr  nettis  . .  Tharwith  to  caucht  the  myghe  and 
littill  fle.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  203  The  infinite  swarmes 
of  flies  that  do  shine  like  glow-wormes.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess., 
Prudence  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  94  Do  what  we  can,  summer  will 
have  its  flies. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  290  [pes]  dogge  of  helle.  .mid  his  blodie 
vlien  of  stinkinde  bouhtes.  (-1325  Coer  de  L.  2917  In  whyt 
schetys  they  gunne  hem  wryen  For  the  bytyng  of  his  riven. 
1607  DEKKER  Hist.  Sir  T.  Ir'yatt  I.  Wks.  1873  III.  84  The 
Fly  is  angrie,  but  hee  wants  a  sting. 

d.  A  type  of  something  insignificant. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  428  Wat  was  by  strengbe  worb?  . . 
ywys  no^t  worb  a  flye.  £1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  272 
Aleyn  answerde  I  count  hym  nat  a  flye.  1529  MORE  Comf. 
agst_.  Trio.  I.  ii.  Wks.  1123/1  Without  which ..  all  the 
spiritual  coumfort  that  any  man  maye  speake  of  can  neuer 
auaile  a  flye.  1704  BURNS  'O  Philly,  happy  t>e  that  day' 
x,  I  care  nae  wealth  a  single  flie.  a  1830  HAZLITT  Confers. 
Authors,  He  would  not  hurt  a  fly. 

e.  Phr. :  Fly  in  amber:  see  AMBER  5.     Fly  on 
the  (coach-)  wheel  (see  quot.  1 870).     To  send  away 
with  afly  in  one's  ear :  cf.  FLEA  4.   To  break,  crush, 
a  fly  upon  the  wheel  (flg.) '.  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  energy  and  labour  upon  something  not  worth 
it.    Let  that  fly  stick  in  (or  to]  the  wall  (Sc.) :  say 
nothing  more  on  that  subject.     Don't  let  flies  stick 
to  your  heels  :  be  quick. 

1606  Rel.  Proe.  agst.  late  Traitors  Zz  4  b,  The  princes  . . 
sent  away  your  second  Mercury  with  a  flie  in  his  eare.  1695 
WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earthll. (1713)  fo  Flyes.  .that  I  have 
yet  seen  inclos'd  in  Amber.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  Ixxi,  'O  whist, 
Colonel,  for  the  love  o'  God  !  let  that  flee  stick  i'  the  waV 
1836  Going  to  Service  iv.  44  Don't  let  flies  stick  to  your  heels, 
and  don't  let  ten  minutes  get  the  start  of  you.  1840  LYTTON 
Money  v.  iii,  1  have  the  greatest  respect.. for  the  worthy 
and  intelligent  flies  upon  both  sides  the  wheel,  a  1859  DE 
QUINCEY  Incognito  Wks.  XI.  2  To  apply  any  more  elaborate 
criticism  to  them,  would  be  '  to  break  a  fly  upon  the  wheel '. 
1870  BREWER  Diet.  Phrase  #  Fable,  Fly  on  the  coach  wheel, 
one  who  fancies  himself  of  mighty  importance,  but  who  is 
in  reality  of  none  at  all. 

f.  Proverbs, 

1*1420  HOCCLEVE  DC  Reg.  Princ.  no  A  flye  folowethe  the 
hony.  a  1529  SKELTON  Replyc.  752  The  blynde  eteth  many 
a  flye.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  75  Hungry  flies  byte 
sore. 

2.  With  defining  word  as  blow-,  flesh-,  horse-, 
house-,  sheep-fly,  etc. :  see  those  words.  Black 
fly,  U.S.  (see  quot.).  Hessian  fly  (Cecidomyia 
Destructor),  an  insect  that  infests  wheat,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  America  with  the  Hessian 
troops,  during  the  War  of  Independence.  Spanish 
fly  =  CANTHARiDE8.  Tsetse-fly  (Glossina  mor- 
sitans),  a  South-African  fly  which  attacks  cattle. 


3.  In  farmers'  and  gardeners'  language,  often  used 
without  defining  prefix  for  the  insect  parasite  chiefly 
injurious  to  the  particular  crop  or  animal  indicated 
by  the  context;  the  hop-fly,  potato-fly,  turnip-fly, 
sheep-fly,  etc.     Chiefly  collect,  in  sing,  as  the  name 
of  the  disease  consisting  in  or  caused  by  the  ravages 
of  these  insects. 

,11704  LOCKK  ll'ks.  (1714)  III.  436  Before  they  come 
to  think  of  the  Fly  in  their  Sheep,  or  the  Tares  in  their 
Corn.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  122  To  prevent  the  Fly 
[in  turnips]  some  propose  to  sow  Ashes  with  the  Seed. 
1799  Trans.  Sac.  Encourag.  Arts  XVII.  47  An  easy  and 
efficacious  method  of  destroying  the  Fly  on  Hops.  1819 
REES  Cycl..Fly.  .a  disease  incident  to  sheep,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  stricken  by  a  fly,  which  produces  a  sort  of 
maggot,  that  eats  into,  and  remains  in  the  flesh.  1842 
JOHNSON  Farmer's  Encycl.,  Fly  in  Turnips  (Attica 
nemoriim)  the  vulgar  name  of  a  species  of  flea-beetle,  which 
attacks  the  turnip-crop  in  the  cotyledon  or  seed  leaf,  as 
soon  as  it  appears.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  II.  281  The  marks  left  on  the  skin  by  the  blows  of 
the  fly.  1888  Times  26  June  12/1  In  some  (hop)  gardens  a 
good  deal  of  fly  exists. 

4.  Angling,    a.  An  insect  attached  to  a  hook  as 
a  lure  in  the  mode  of  angling  called  fly-fishing. 
b.  An  artificial  fly,  i.  e.  a  fish-hook  dressed  with 
feathers,  silk,  etc.,  so  as  to  imitate  some  insect. 

Often  collect,  in  the  phrase  to  fish  with  fly, 

1589  Pappe  iv.  Hatchet  3,  I  doo  but  yet  angle  with  a  silken 

flye,  to  see  whether  Martins  will  nibble.    1653  WALTON 

Angler  iy.  93  Or  with  a  Flie,  either  a  natural  or  an  artificial 

Flie.    Ibid.  iv.  Hi  Your  gold,  or  what  materials  soever  you 


make  your  Fly  of.  a  1740  TICKELL  Ep.  to  Lady  bef. 
Marriage  39  Here  let  me  . .  lure  the  trout  with  well- 
dissembled  mes.  1881  C.  GIBBON  Heart's  Problem  x.  154 


---, pilularie  beetle  and  span 

1799  G.  WASHINGTON  Let.  Writ.  1893  XIV.  196  Letter 
relative  to  the  loss  of  his  crop,  by  the  Hessian  fly.  1812 
J.  SMYTH  Pract.  Customs  (1821)  59  Cantharides,  commonly 
called  Spanish  Flies.  1877  T.  BAINES  Gold  Regions  S.  E. 
Africa  109  A  considerable  portion  of  this  step  is  infested 
with  the  Tsetse  fly.  1889  Century  Diet.  s.  v.  Fly,  Black 
Fly,  any  one  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Simulium,  some  of 
which  are  extraordinarily  abundant  in  the  northern  woods 
of  America,  and  cause  great  suffering  by  their  bites. 


. 
He.  .tossed  it  [fish]  into  his  basket,  and  cast  his  fly  again. 

fig.  1624  FLETCHER  Rule  a  Wife  i.  i,  Sit  close  Don 
Perez,  or  your  Worship's  caught.  I  fear  a  Flye. 

f  5.  a.  A  familiar  demon  (from  the  notion  that 
devils  were  accustomed  to  assume  the  form  of  flies). 
b.  transf.,  and  with  allusion  to  the  insect's  finding 
its  way  into  the  most  private  places :  A  spy  (cf.  F. 
mottche).  C.  A  parasite,  flatterer  (cf.  L.  mused). 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  in.  xv.  51  A  flie,  otherwise 
called  a  divell  or  familiar.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  i.  ii, 
A  riflng  flye :  none  o'  your  great  familiars.  1622  BACON 
Hen.  yl I  241  There  was  this  . .  Good  in  his  employing  of 
these  Flies  and  Familiars ;  that . .  the  . .  Suspition  of  them 
kept . .  many  Conspiracies  from  beeing  attempted,  a  1643 
W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  n.  iv,  He  hath  a  Fly  only  to  win 
good  cloaths.  1649  Bp.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  179  These 
mercenary  Flies,  whether  of  State,  or  of  Religion,  are 
justly  hatefull. 

6.  Printing,  a.  A  '  printer's  devil '  (cf.  5  a),  b. 
The  person  who  takes  the  sheets  from  the  press, 
the '  taker-off ' ;  also,  that  part  of  a  printing  machine 
which  usually  performs  that  office  now.  (Cf.  FLYER.) 

a.  1683  MOXON  Printing  373  Devil . .  the  Workmen  do 
Jocosely    call   them   Devils ;   and   sometimes   Spirits,  and 
sometimes  Flies.     1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Printing,  s.  v.,  These 
boys  are  not  now  called  devils,  as  in  the  time  of  Moxon,  but 
Flies,  or  Fly  Boys. 

b.  1732  in  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  (1825-7)  H-  J24°  The 
inferior  order  among  us,  called  flies,  employed  in  taking 
newspapers  off  the  press.     1838  TIMPERI.EY  Printer's  Man. 
113  Fly,  the  person  that  takes  off  the  sheet  from  the  press 
in  cases  of  expedition.    1871  Amer. ^Encycl.  Printing,  Fly, 
an  invention  for  taking  off  or  delivering  the  sheets  from 
a  power-press. 

•f  7.  a.  A  '  patch  '  for  the  face.    [tr.  F.  mouche.] 

1658  WHITE  tr.  A  late  Discourse  102  The  patches  and  flies 
which  she  put  upon  her  face. 

fb.  Some  kind  of  head-dress.     Cf. fly-cap  (in 
ii  below).     Obs. 

1773  History  of  Lord  Ainsworth  \.  139  Her  beautiful 
tresses  were . .  fasten'd  behind  with  a  diamond  comb  ;  over 
which  was  plac'd  a  small  French  fly,  ornamented  with  large 
sprigs  set  with  brilliants.  1774  Westm.  Mag.  1 1.  259  Ladies 
. .  still  wear  their  hair  low  before  . .  Small  flys,  the  wings 
very  wide  apart  at  the  top,  and  very  small  and  short  lappets. 

f8.  With  reference  to  a  festival  formerly  observed 
by  the  Oxford  cooks.  Obs. 

On  Whit-Tuesday  the  cooks  '  marched  in  silken  doublets 
on  horseback  to  Bartholomews  or  Bullingdon  Green  to  fetch 
thefty  ',  and  '  on  Michaelmas  Day  they  rode  thither  again 
to  carry  the  fly  away '.  See  Aubrey  Kent.  Gentilisme 
(1881)  202  (written  in  1686);  Aubrey  supposed  the  sense  to 
be  that  of  5  a  above. 

n6o2  in  A'arcissus  (ed.  M.  L.  Lee  1893)  App.  ii.  32  They 
[the  cooks]  have  sett  a  little  porch  before  so  great  an 
house,  and  have  called  their  show  the  flye.  1654  GAY- 
TON  Picas.  Notes  in.  v.  99  The  man  that  preaches  the 
Cooks  Sermon  at  Oxford,  when  that  plump  Society  rides 
upon  their  Governours  Horses  to  fetch  in  the  Enemie,  the 
Flie.  1661-6  WOOD  Antig.  Oxford  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  515 
note,  Many  people  resorted  here  [St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital] ;  as  the  cooks  bringing  in  of  the  fly. 

0.  slang.  A  policeman.     Cf.  BLUE-BOTTLE  2. 

1857  R-  L.  SNOWDEN  Magistr.  Assist,  (ed.  3)  446  A  police- 
man, a  fly. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a.  simple  attributive,  as  fly-blight,  -kind, 
-maggot,  -screen,  state,  -wing;  (sense  2)  (tsetse-) 
fly-belt,  -country ;  (sense  4)  as  fly-tackle ;  (sense  6  b) 
ssfly-pulley. 

1894  lyestm.  Gaz.  17  Nov.  5/1  The  Beira  line  had  now 
completely  spanned  the  *'  fly '  belt.  1887  Daily  News  28 
June  2/5  The  plantations  in  these  districts  being  most  affected 
by  the  "  fly  blight '.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Dec.  1/3  When  the 
railway.,  has  crossed  the  'fly  country.  1691  RAY  Creation  6 
The  "Fly-kind,  if  under  that  name  we  comprehend  all 
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ther  flying  injects.     169*  Il'id.  n.  123  The  *fly  maggots. 

875  SOUTHWARD  Diet.  Typogr.  s.  v.  Setting  the  Fly,  I.^l  it 
run  down  the  fly  so  that  it  is  barely  held  by  the  *fly  pulleys. 
1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  83  When  they  appear  in  the 
*fly  state.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II,  113,  I  was 
half  sorry  that  I  had  no  *fly-tackle,  and  soon  tired,  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  192  He  settes  not  a  *  fle  wyng  bi  Sir  Cesar 
fulle  even. 

b.  objective,  (sense  I  b)  as  fly-breeder^  -fancier, 
-hunter,  -killer,  -scarer,  i '-way '-driver,  -whipper ; 

fly-catching  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  w§.,  fly-hunting  vbl. 
sb. ;  (sense  4)  as  fly-caster,  -maker,  -taker;  fly- 
-dressing,  -making  vbl.  sbs. ;  fly -taking  ppl.  adj. 

1751  SMOLLETT /Vr.  Pic.  d779)IV.xciv.  144*  I  never  dispute 
.  .with  ttie  son  of  a  cucumber/  said  the  *ny-breeder.  1702 
C.  MATHER  ATagn.  Chr.  iv.  (1853)  II.  105  A  certain  soaring 
and  serious  greatness  of  soul,  which  rendered  *fly-catching 
too  low  a  business  for  him.  1890  WEBSTER,  fly-catching 
(Zoul.),  having  the  habit  of  catching  insects  on  the  wing. 
1886  J.  H.  KKENE  Fish.  Tackle  202  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  *fly-dressing  however.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic,  (1779) 
IV.  xciv.  145  The  *fly-fancier.  .accused  the  mathematician. 
1895  C.  C.  ABBOTT  Birds  about  its  iv.  113  They  are  fly- 
catchers, not  *fly-hunters.  1838  DICKENS  Mem.  Grimaldi 
ii,  He  had  been  *fly-hunting  with  his  friend.  1658  ROWLAND 
Moufet's  Theat.  Ins,  951  He  was  afterwards  called  by  the 
name  of  Muscarius  or  *Fly-kil!er.  1787  BEST  Angling 
(ed.  2)  77  Every  man  his  own  *fly-maker,  1653  WALTON 
Angler  iv.  113  The  Art  of  *flie-making.  1801-3  DANIEL 
Rural  Sports  II.  296  Hackles  are  a  very  important  article 
in  Fly-making.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tra-v.  (ed.  2)  68  On 
the  left  hand,  Rajea  Bousing  *fly-skarer.  1889  Century 
Diet.,  *  Fly-taker,  in  angling,  any  fish  that  will  take  the  fly. 
1840  TICKELL  in  Jrnl.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal  IX.  705  The 
little  *fly-taking  Cyprinus,  miscalled  *  trout '  in  Upper  India. 
1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  951  Jupiter,  called 
oTrojuv'ioy,  or  the  *  Fly-way-driver.  1872  BAKER  Nile  Tribnt. 
viii.  134  The  long  tails  of  the  giraffes  are  admirable  *fly- 
whippers. 

c.  instrumental,  ^^fly-angling,  ^-biting  vbl.  sbs., 
fly-bit,  -stuck,  -swarmed 'adjs. 

1653  WALTON  Angler  iv.  no  These  and  the  May-fly  are 
the  ground  of  alt  *fly-Angling.  i8ax  CLARE  VilL.  Minstr. 
I.  203  Their  *fly-bit  hides.  1639  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  417 
It  is  comparatively  but  a..meer  "fly-biting  to  what  they 
undergo.  1877  T.  BAINES  Gold  Regions  S.  E.  Africa  151 
A  *fly-stuck  ox.  1879  E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia  69  The  *fly- 
swarmed  sweetmeat  shops. 

11.  Special  comb. :  fly-bat,  a  species  of  fly  found 
in  Barbadoes;  fly-bird,  a  humming-bird  (cf.  F. 
oiseau-mouche] ;  fly-blister,  a  plaster  made  of 
Cantharides  ;  fly-book,  a  case  in  the  form  of  a 
book,  in  which  anglers  keep  artificial  flies;  fly- 
brush,  a  brush  for  driving  away  flies ;  fly-cage, 
a  contrivance  for  catching  flies  ;  t  fly -cap,  a  kind 
of  head-dress  (see  quot.  1762) ;  fly-case,  the 
covering  of  an  insect ;  spec,  the  anterior  wing  of 
beetles,  elytron ;  fly-duster  =  fly-brush ;  f  fly- 
fringe  (see  quot.) ;  fly-hook,  a  hook  baited  with 
a  fly ;  fly-line,  a  line  for  fly-fishing ;  fly-nut  (see 
quot.) ;  fly-paper,  a  sheet  of  paper  prepared  to 
catch  or  poison  flies ;  fly-powder,  a  powder  used 
to  kill  flies  ;  fly-rod,  a  rod  for  fly-fishing ;  fly- 
slicer,  slang  (see  quot.) ;  fly-snapper,  U.S.,  a 
name  of  certain  fly-catching  birds,  (a}  the  genus 
Myiagra ;  (£)  Phainopepla  nitens  ;  fly-speck, 
-spot,  a  stain  produced  by  the  excrement  of  an 
insect ;  fly-specked,  -speckled  «.,  marked  with 
fly-specks;  fly-tier,  -tyer,  a  maker  of  artificial 
flies ;  so  fly-tying  vbl.  sb. ;  fly -time,  the  "time 
when  flies  are  to  be  met  with  or  are  troublesome; 
fly-tip,  -top,  a  top-joint  used  for  fly-fishing ;  fly- 
water,  (a)  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  flies ;  (b}  (see 
quot.  1855)  ;  fly-weevil,  67-$t.,the  common  grain- 
moth  (Gelechiacerealelld)  {Cent. Diet. ,);  fly- whisk, 
an  instrumentfordrivingaway  flies.  Also  FLY-BANE, 

-BITTEN,  -BLOW,  -BLOWN,  -CATCHER,  -FISH,  etc. 

1750  G,  HUGHES  Barbadoes  211  The  *  Fly-bats  come  from 
their  lurking  holes.  1782-3  W.  F.  MARTYN  Geog.  Mag.  II. 
468  The  *fly-bird  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
1842  HOOD  Elm  Tree  fii.  xxiii,  The  Fly-bird  flutters  up 
and  down.  To  catch  its  tiny  prey.  1848  KINGSLEY  Yeast  xi, 
I  put  it  in  the  squire's  *fly-book.  1888  J.  L.  ALLEN  in 
Century  Mag.  Apr.  946  The  abandoned  *fly-brush  lay  full 
across  his  face.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Tivist  xxxvii,  A  paper 
"fly-cage  dangled  from  the  ceiling.  1753  Gentl.  Mag, 
XXIII.  123/2  The  ladies,  .should  not  sacrifice  the  vigor 
of  health  ..  to  a  *fly  cap.  1762  Lond.  Chronicle  16-18 
Feb.  167/3  The  Fly  Cap . .  is  fixed  upon  the  forehead, 
forming  the  figure  of  an  over-grown  butterfly  . .  with  out- 
stretched wings.  1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  11.  (1863) 
353  With  powdered  hair  and  fly-caps  and  lappets.  1860 
Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  270  The  kahili  is  made  of  black 
feathers,  fastened  on  a  pole,  much  resembling  a  *fly-duster. 
1860  FAIRHOLT  Costume^  *  Fly-fringe,  a  peculiar  edging  for 
ladles'  sleeves  and  dresses  ;  much  worn  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  1706  R.  H[OWLETT]  Angler's  Sure 
Guide  88  A  middle-siz'd  *FHe-Hook.  Ibid.  97  The  *Flie- 
Line  should  be  made  very  taper.  1854  BADHAM  Halieut. 
ii.  19  Neither  fly-rods,  fly-lines,  reels  ..  nor  landing-net. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  896  *Fly-mttt  a  nut  with 
wings,  to  be  twisted  by  the  hand.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond. 
Labour  I.  435  *  Fly-papers  came,  .into  street-traffic,  .in  the 
summer  of  1848.  1839  TJ  RE  Diet.  A  rts,  *  Fly  powder,  the  black 
coloured  powder  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  oxidizement 
of  metallic  arsenic  in  the  air.  1684  R.  H.  School  Recreat. 
149  The  Line,  .for  the  *  Fly-Rod  . .  must  be  stronger  than 
the  first.  1843  ATKINSON  in  Zoologist  I.  294,  I  tapped  it 
with  the  end  of  my  fly-rod.  1785  GROSE  Diet,  Vnlg.  Tongue, 
*  Fly  slicers,  life  guard  men,  from  their  sitting  on  horse- 
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back,  under  an  arch,  where  they  are  frequently  observed  to 
drive  away  flies  with  their  swords.  1895  C  <.'.  ABBOTT 
Birds  about  its  ii.  75  Well  . .  did  the  *flysnapper  only  make 
believe  to  launch  out  after  insects?  1855  OoiLvn.  * Fly- 
speck.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  528/1  A  "fly-specked  old 
engraving.  1881  Miss  LAI-FAN  in  Macm.  Alag.  XLIV.  388 
Pictures,  yellowed  by  turf  smoke  and  well  "fly-speckled. 
1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  v.  47  There  are  a  thousand  cracks 
and  flaws  and  *fly-spots  upon  everything  about  us.  1881 
Echo  ii  Apr.  3/6  The.  .cleverest  *fly-tier  m  England.  1706 
R.  H[OWI.ETT]  Anglers  Sure  Guide  86  This  is  their  [Fishes') 
constant  Course  all  *Flie-time.  1757  DYER  Fleece  I.  366 
In  teizing  fly-time.  1706  R.  H[OWLETT]  Angler's  Sure 
Guide  79  The  Stock  [of  the  Rod]  bored  no  wider  than 
to  carry  a  Ground-top  therein,  or  a  *Flie-top.  1887  H. 
CHOI.MONDELEY-PENNELL  Mod.  Impr.  Fish.  Tackle  23  This 
branch  of  *fly-tying.  1815  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  1.306, 
I  should  have  recommended  . .  "fly-water  for  disorders  in 
the  eyes.  1855  OGILVIE  Suppl.,  Fly-water,  a  solution  of 
arsenic,  or  decoction  of  quassia-bark,  for  killing  flies.  1789 
L.  CARTER  in  Trans.  Amer.  Soc.  I.  274  (title),  Observations 
concerning  the  *  Fly-weevil  that  destroys  the  Wheat.  1841 
LANE  Arab.  Nts.  1. 132  A  kind  of  *fly-whisk  made  of  palm- 
leaves. 

b.  In  various  plant-names,  as  fly-agaric,  Aga- 
ricus  muscart'uS" FLY-BANE  I  c;  fly- dod, ragwort 
(Senecio  Jacobsea) ;  fly-flower  (see  quot.  1878)  ; 
fly-honeysuckle,  (a)  a  variety  of  honeysuckle 
(Lonicera  Xylosteuni) ;  (!>}  a  species  of  Halleria ; 
fly-orchid,  -orchis,  a  name  for  Ophrysmuscifera ; 
fly-poison,  fly-wort  (see  quots.). 

1866  Treas.  Bat.,  ' Fly-agaric.  1826  WILBRAHAM  Cliesh. 
Gloss. ,  *  Fly-dod. .  is  usually  covered  with  a  dusky  yellow  fly. 
1640  PARKINSON  Theal,  Bot.  1351  Orchis  Myodes  minor, 
the  lesser  *Flye  flower.  1878  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n., 
Fly  Flowers,  (i)  All  species  of  Orchis  except  O.  mascula 
— GIou.  . .  (z)Prunella  vulgaris — Glou.  1819  REES  Cycl., 
*  Fly-honeysuckle.  1861  MRS.  LANKESTER  Wild  Flowers 
71  Lonicera  Xylosteum,  the  Fly  or  Upright  Honey-suckle. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens^  n.  Ivi.  222  We  may  call  it  in 
English  properly  *flie  Orchis,  bycause  al  the  kindes  of 
Serapias  Orchis,  haue  in  all  their  flbures  the  . .  likenesse 
of  one  kinde  of  flic  or  other.  1841  MAUNDER  Sci.  <$• 
Lit.  Treas.,  Fly-orchis,  in  botany,  the  Orchis  muscifera. 
1866  Treas.  -50/.,*Fly-poison,  Amianthium  muscaetoxicum. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suppl.  App.,  *Fly<oort,  in  botany,  a 
name  by  which  some  call  the  lychnis  of  authors.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.,  Fly -wort,  a  name  applied  to  those  species  of 
Catasetum  formerly  called  Myanthus, 

Fly  (flsi),  sb.-  PI.  flies;  in  sense  3  b  usually 
flys.  [f.  FLY  v.1 ;  many  of  the  senses  have  no 
mutual  connexion,  being  separate  formations  on 
the  vb.  OE.  hatlffyre  str.  masc.,  action  of  flying 
=  OHG.^«£-(MHG.  vine,  mod.Ger.  fug),  ON. 
flugr  (mod.Icel.  fiug  neut.)  :-OTeut.  *flugi-z,  f. 
weak  grade  of  *Jleugan  to  FLY  ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  survived  the  OE.  period.] 

I.  The  action  of  flying. 

1.  f  The  action  or  manner  of  flying,  flight  (obs.). 
In  recent  use,  an  act  of  flying. 

a  1000  Crist  645  (Gr.)  Se  faela  fusel  flyges  cunnode.  a  1000 
Satan  112  (Gr.)  Ic  sceal  on  flyje  . .  earda  neosan.  c  1425 
Fest.  Clt.  xxx.  in  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  221  l>e  Egle  is  frikest 
fowle  in  flye.  c  1650  Earl  Westmorland  in  Furniv.  Percy 
Folio  I.  300  On  Bramaball  more  shee  caused  my  flye.  1786 
NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I.  178  Indignity  offered 
underthefly  of  his  Flag.  1828  DISRAELI  Infernal  Marriage 
in.  iii.  Novels  (1881)  345  'Twas  an  easy  fly  ;  the  chariot  [a 
car  borne  by  owls]  soon  descended  upon  the  crest  of  a 
hill.  1887  Sporting  Life  22  June  2/6  A  two  miles  pigeon 
fly. 
b.  A  flying  visit,  rare. 

1833  MRS.  CARLYLE  Let.  28  July,  We  have  had.  .no  other 
visitors  except,  .my  mother,  .for  a  fly. 
O.  slang.  A  trick,  dodge. 

1861  (F.  W.  ROBINSON]  No  Church  I.  ix.  192  Who's  put 
you  up  to  that  fly? 

2.  On  the  fly :  orig.  on  the  wing,  flying  ;  hence, 
in  motion,  moving  up  and  down. 

a.  gen.    Also  slang  =  '  on  the  spree'. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  II.  51  Taking  them  on  the 
fly ;  which  means  meeting  the  gentry  on  their  walks,  and 
beseeching  or  at  times  menacing  them  till  something  is 
given.  1855  [BURN]  Autobiog.  Beggar  Boy  6  My  father 
had  been  on  the  fly  in  that  town  for  nine  or  ten  days. 
1868  Temple  Bar  Mag.  XXIV.  538,  I  prigged  an  old 
woman's  poke  on  the  fly.  1893  Nation  (N.  Y.J  4  Aug.  £1/3 
To  borrow  the  language  of  the  sportsman,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  caught  the  Melanesian  people  *  on  the  fly '. 

b.  Baseball  and  (U.S.  only)  Cricket:  The  course 
of  a  ball  that  has  been  struck,  until  it  touches 
the  ground.     Foul  fly  (see  quot.  1874). 

1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Brealtf.-t.  v.  (1885)  119  Catching 
a  ball  on  the  fly.  1874  CHADWICK  Base  Ball  Man.  41 
Ketchum.  .was  caught  on  the  fly.  Ibid.  58  Any  high  foul 
ball,  held  on  the  fly,  is  called  a  foul  fly.  1882  Philad.  Press 
12  Aug.  8  That  usually  reliable  fielder  muffed  the  fly. 

II.  Something  that  flies,  in  various  senses. 

3.  A  quick-travelling  carriage. 

t  a.  'A  stage-coach,  distinguished  by  this  name, 
in  order  to  impress  a  belief  of  its  extraordinary 
quickness  in  travelling '  (J.).  06s.  exc.  Hist. 

1708  in  Mem.  J.  Hal!  21  Fly,  a  Waggon,  i.e.  Country 
Cart.  1759  GRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1884  III.  21  The  parcel  will 
come  by  one  of  the  flies.  1774  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  449 
A  letter ..  sent  on  Tuesday  night  by  the  Grantham  fly.  1816 
SCOTT  Antiq.  i,  The  Queensferry  Diligence  or  Hawes  Fly. 
1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  iv.  386  He  had  travelled 
up  from  Northamptonshire  in  a  fly. 

b.  The  name  of  a  light  vehicle,  introduced  at 
Brighton  in  1816,  and  originally  drawn  or  pushed 


by  men  ;  but  a  horse  being  soon  employed,  the 
name  was  gradually  extended  to  any  one-horse 
covered  carriage,  as  a  cab  or  hansom,  let  out  on 
hire.  Perh.  short  for  FLY-BY-NIGHT,  q.v. 

Local  usage  of  the  word  varies ;  in  some  places  fly  is 
confined  to  a  '  four-wheeler  ' ;  but  it  is  generally  applied  to 
a  vehicle  hired  from  a  Hvery-staUe,  and  not  plying  for  hire. 

1818  C.  WRIGHT  Brighton  Ambulator  170  A  nouvelle 
kind  of  four-wheel  vehicles,  drawn  by  a  man  and  an 
assistant,  are  very  accommodating  to  visitors  . .  They  are 
denominated  Flys.  1828  SCOTT  Jrnl.  (1890)  II.  185  We 
then  took  a  fly,  as  they  call  the  light  carriages,  and  drove 
as  far  as  the  Devil's  Ditch.  1830  T.  HOOK  Ma-vwell 
II.  ii.  53  One  of  the  Brighton  boatmen  . .  bid  him  [a 
boy]  go  and  get  a  fly  . .  he  heard  an  additional  direc- 
tion . .  not  to  bring  a  horse-fly.  1839  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett. 
I.  114  A  fly  (a  little  chaise  with  one  horse\  furnished  us 
from  a  livery-stable  hard  by.  1844  DIRRAELI  Coningsby  iv. 
ii,  Get  a  fly  at  the  station.  1881  LADY  HERBERT  Edith  118 
Soon  after  breakfast  a  fly  at  the  door,  to  catch  the  10. 50 
train. 

4.  Something  attached  by  the  edge.  Cf.  FLAP  sb.* 

a.  A  strip  or  lap  on  a  garment,  to  contain  or 
cover  the  button-holes;  hence  something  used  to 
cover  or  connect  (see  qnot.  1884). 

iZwRegiil.  %  Ord.  Army  154  [Trousers} Open  in  front, 
with  a  Fly  and  Five  Buttons.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV. 
351/1  Fly,  the  fore  flap  of  a  bootee.  A  strip  of  leather  which 
overwraps  the  front  vamp  and  receives  the  strings  or  other 
fastening. 

b.  In  a  tent :  '  The  sloping  or  roof  part  of  the 
canvas'  (Yule);    also,   the  flap  at  the  entrance, 
forming  a  door. 

1810  WILLIAMSON  E.  India  Vade  M.  II.  452  The  main 
part  of  the  operation  of  pitching  the  tent,  consisting  of 
raising  the  flies.  1840  E.  E.  NAPIER  Scenes  <$•  Sports  Foreign 
Lands  II.  iii.  55  The  flyand  white  walls  of  our  tent.  (Note. 
The  roof  or  top  part  of  the  tent).  1882  Century  Mag.  XXV. 
195  Two  or  three  Indians,  .peered  through  the  fly,  and  then 
came  in. 

C.  Of  a  flag  :  (a)  The  breadth  from  the  staff  to 
the  end  ;  (K)  the  part  farthest  from  the  staff. 

1841  R.  H.  DANA  Seaman's  Man.  105  Fly,  that  part  of  a 
flag  which  extends  from  the  Union  to  the  extreme  end. 
1864  BOUTELL  Heraldry  Hist,  ff  Pop.  xyiii.  286  The  Pennon 
was  small  in  size,  pointed  or  swallow-tailed  at  the  Fly. 

d.  Theat.  in//.  The  space  over  the  proscenium, 
including  the  upper  mechanism  and  the  galleries 
on  each  side  from  which  it  is  worked. 

1805  European  Mag.  XLVII.  447  A  large  portion  of 
scenery  from  the  top  (called  the  flies)  fell  upon  the  stage. 
1859  SMILES  Self-Help  v.  (1860)  126  First  working  under  the 
stage,  then  behind  the  flies,  then  upon  the  stage  itself.  1887 
Daily  Tel.  27  May  3  Sparks  fell  from  the  flies  upon  the 
stage. 

5.  In  various  technical  uses. 

a.  JVaui.  A  compass  card  :  cee  quot.  1610  and 
CABD  sb.'^  4.     Hence,  on  a  terrestrial  globe  :  The 
set   of  rhumbs   drawn   from  a  selected  point  on 
the  surface  (lots.*).     Also,   on  a  vane:  see  quot. 
'773- 

1571  DIOGES  Pantom.  l.  xxix.  I  ij  b,  It  is  also  requisite, 
that  within  Theodelitus  you  haue  a  needle  or  fly  so  rectified, 
that  [etc.].  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  11.  vi.  56 
The  File  is  a  Card  diuided  into  eight,  sixteene,  thirty  two 
equall  parts  in  the  Limbe  with  competent  extention  to  shew 
the  Meridian  and  Coastages  of  the  Plot.  1690  LEYBOURN 
Curs.  Math.  611  Upon  the  top  of  the  Box  wherein  the  Fly 
and  Needle  is  fastned.  1773  JOHNSON  (ed.  4),  Fly  3,  that 

frt  of  a  vane  which  points  now  the  wind  blows.     1789-96 
MORSE  Am.  Un.  Geog.  I.  49  Observe  ..  what  rhumb  of 
the  nearest  fly  runs  mostly  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  quad- 
rant.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Fly  or  Compass-Card. 

b.  A  speed-regulating  device,  usually  consisting 
of  vanes  upon  a  rotating   shaft,   chiefly  used  in 
musical  boxes  and  the   striking  parts   of  clock- 
machinery. 

1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silkiuormes  35  Thy  Springs,  thy 
Scrues,  thy  rowells,  and  thy  flie.  1812  6  J .  SMITH  Panorama 
Sc.  t(Artl.  380  This  fly  strikes  the  air  with  so  large  a  sur- 
face, that  the  resistance  it  experiences  prevents  the  train  of 
wheels  from  going  too  fast.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  if 
Clockm.  105  When  the  striking  train  is  discharged  it  would 
run  with  increasing  speed  but  for  the  fly. 

e.  A  fly  wheel,  a  pair  of  weighted  arms,  or  other 
device  involving  the  same  principle,  used  to  regulate 
the  speed  of  machinery. 

1648  WILKINS  Math.  Magick  \.  xiii.  87  A  single  hair 
fastned  unto  the  fly  or  ballance  of  the  Jack.  1703  MOXON 
Mech.  Exerc.  49  The  Fly  is  made  sometimes  with  two, 
sometimes  with  four  Arms  from  the  Center.  1825  J. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  51  A  fly  is  sometimes  . . 
employed  as  a  collector  of  power.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  I.  895/1  Fly  n,  the  swinging  weighted  arm  of  some 
kinds  of  presses. 

d.  =  FANNER  2. 

1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  127  Few  winnpwing- 
machines,  saving  a  common  whisk  or  fly,  are  used  in  this 
county.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  307  A  winnowing  machine 
with  a  fly  and  sieves  is  the  only  additional  instrument. 

e.  One  of  the  cylinders  of  a  carding  machine. 

1842  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XXI.  932/1  The  worker  next  the 
doffers  is  called  the  fly,  from  its  great  velocity.      1888 
R.  BEAUMONT  Woollen  Mannf.  ii.  56  The  doffer  removes 
the  fibres  brought  on  to  the  surface  of  the  swift  by  the  fly. 

f.  In  Knitting  (machine*).  Spinning,  Weaving 
(see  quots.).    Also  in  Hand-spinning:  the  spindle. 

1831  L.    D.    B.   GORDON  Art   Jrnl.  Illust.   Catal.  i**fe 

j    Drawing  out  the  fibre  from  the  rock,  and  supplying  it 

regularly  to  the  fly,  which  is  caused  to  turn  rapidly  and 

i    twist  it  into  a  thread  or  yarn.    1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1 
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895/1  Flv  3  (Knitting-machine),  another  name  for  the  Latch. 
Ibid..  Fly  4  (Spinning),  the  arms  which  revolve  around  the 
bobbin  in  a  spinning-frame,  to  twist  the  roving  or  yarn 
which  is  wound  on  the  bobbin.  Ibid.,  //>•  6  (Weaving), 
a  shuttle  driven  through  the  shed  by  a  blow  or  jerk. 
g.  In  the  pianoforte  (see  qnots.). 

1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mas.  Terms,  Fly,  a  hinged 
board  which  covers  the  keys  of  the  pianoforte  or  organ 
when  not  in  use.  1879  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus. 
I.  619/2  A  screw  perforating  the  jack,  tongue,  or  fly  as  it  is 
variously  called,  of  the  grasshopper  [in  a  pianoforte]. 
h.  In  a  screw-log  (see  quot.). 

1882  CAPT.  MORIARTV  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  770/2  The 
'  fly  '  [of  a  screw-log]  consists  of  a  hollow  copper  cylinder 
about  9  or  10  inches  long  with  four  fins  or  blades  placed  at  a 
given  angle,  causing  it  to  rotate  once  in  a  certain  distance. 
i.  Metal-working.  An  apparatus  worked  by  the 
horizontal  swinging  of  a  weighted  lever,  for  cutting 
out  with  a  die  pieces  of  metal  of  a  required  shape 
from  a  bar  or  sheet. 

1831  J.  HOLLAND  Mamif.  Metal  I.  211  With  a  fly  . .  nails 
of  almost  any  size  or  shape  might ..  be  cut  out  of  rolled  metal. 

6.  Waste  cotton.    Cf.  FLUE  sb?,  FLUFF. 

1879  CasseUs  Techn.  Ednc.  IV.  274/1  Fly  or  short  staple 
cotton,  which  has  gathered  below  the  machine.  1893 
Labour  Commission  Gloss. ,  Fly,  loose  down. 

III.  attrib.  and  Comb.     (In  many  of  these  the 
first  element  may  be  really  the  verb-stem.) 

7.  a.  Simple  attributive,  as  (sense  3  b)  fly-lwrsc, 
-proprietor,  (sense  4  a)  fly-front,  (sense  4d)  fly- 
gallery,  (sense  5  b)  fly-pinion,    (sense  5  c)  fly- 
piston,  -screw. 

1893  Times  8  July  12/2  This  coat  has  a  *fly  front  buttoning 
underneath.  1888  KOBBE  in  Scritner's  Mag.  IV.  457  The 
*fly-galleries  on  either  side,  from  the  lowest  of  which  the 
drop-scenes  and  borders  are  worked.  1891  C.  T.  C.  JAMES 


LAND  Manitf.  Metal_  I.  48  In  which  [cylinder]  works  a 
weighted,  or  what  is  called  a  *fly-piston.  1845  P.  O, 
Directory  6  Home  Counties  631/1  Box  John,  *fly  proprietor. 
1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manitf.  Metal\\.  152  In  the  production 
of  boxes  for  *fly-screws  and  others  having  several  worms. 

b.  objective,  as  (sense  3  b)  fly-driver,    (sense 
5  &>fly-fin*sher'i  fly-finishing  vbl.  sb. 
'  1847  ALB.   SMITH  Chr,  Tadpole  v.  (1879)  59  Prejudices, 
which . .  had  somewhat  operated  against  the  *fly.dnvers  on 
the  part  of  the  family  coachmen. 

8.  Special  Comb.,  as  fly-ball  (Base-ball),  a  ball 
that  may  be  caught '  on  the  fly ';  fly -bill,  a  hand- 
bill to  be  scattered  broadcast,  also  attrib. ;  fly- 
block  (Naut.~},  '  the  block  spliced  into  the  topsail- 
tye '  ( Adm.  Smyth) :  fly-bridge  =  FLTING  BRIDGE  ; 
fly-catch  (Base-ball],  a  catch  'on  the  fly';  fly- 
clock,  a  clock  regulated  by  a  fly,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  pendulums ;  fly-coach  =  FLY  sb.%  3  a  ; 
fly-cutter,  a  cutting  tool  driven  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed ;  fly-door  (Mining},  a  door  opening  either 
way;  fly-drill  (see  qnot.) ;  fly-governor  (see 
quot.)  =  Fi,Y  s/>.2  sc;  fly-line,  the  line  of  flight 
taken  by  a  bird  in  its  regular  migrations ;  fly- 
page,  the  side  of  a  fly-leaf  (see  FLY-LEAF)  ;  fly- 
penning  (see  quot.) ;  fly-piston  (see  quot.)  ;  fly- 
pole,  =  giant-stride ;  fly -press,  a  screw  press 
worked  by  a  fly  (see  5  c) ;  fly-pulley,  a  pulley 
that  may  be  shifted  along  the  length  of  a  shaft ; 
fly-punching  press,  fly-rail  (see  quots.);  fly- 
reed  (Weaving*-,  the  reed  of  a  fly-shuttle  loom  ; 
fly-rope  (see  qnot.) ;  fly-sail  (Naut.},  1  =flying 
JIB;  fly-shuttle  (Weaving)  (see  quot.  1874); 
fly-spring  (see  quot.) ;  fly-table,  a  table  with 
flaps  that  may  be  let  down;  fly-tail,  U.S.,  a 
small  gill-net  without  sinkers  formerly  used  for 
catching  perch,  etc.  (Cent.  Diet.} ;  fly-tent,  ?a 
tent  having  a  fly  (sense  4  b) ;  fly-tip,  fly-title, 
fly-tool,  fly-up  (Matt.')  (see  quots.)  ;  fly-wagon 
-  Fur  sb.-  3  a. 

1874  CHADWICK  Base  Ball  Man.  29  They  should  be  ex- 
cellent judges  of  "fly-balls.  1891  Daily  News  28  Sept.  7/1 
A  "fly-bill  poster.  1841  R.  H.  DANA  Seaman's  Man.  46 
1  hen.  .reeve  the  other  end  through  the  *fly-block  for  a  fall. 
1614  SYLVESTER  Betlmlia's  Rescue  m.  no  Th'  Engineer 
Brings  here  his  'Fly-Bridge,  there  his  batt'ring  Crow.  1874 
CHADWICK  Base  Ball  Man.  ,o  Chances  for  *fly-catches 
from  short,  high  balls.  1830  HERSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil. 
n.  vi.  (1851)  178  By  clocks  he  [Lord  Bacon]  could  not  have 
meant  pendulum  clocks,  which  were  not  then  known.. but 
fly-clocks.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  MM.  i,  The  slow  and  safe 
?",0?  °f 'he,ancient  'Fly-coaches.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN 
atch  S,  Clockm.  105  Latterly  *fly  cutters  are  often  made 


,     , .     '  -  •  — j  -™M.IJ    uv  (.iMwni  are  uiten  maae 

in  i  '.I1,  GHEENWELI.  Coal-trade  Ter»,s  Northnmb. 
M  *  T  '  o  y,iafj  °5,ra"V  *»"•  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
y.A  .'.V?!5  Il^M,  one  having  a  reciprocating  fly. 

Ibid.,  *Fly- 


,          .          •,•  <~       .      J    "    ~"  -     "aviilg     a     IC<J1 

wheel  which  gives  _it  a  steady  momentum. 


Bermuda  Islands.  iSpi  J.  CAVE-BROWNE  Hist.  BoxTev"\ 
parish-register  . .  often  contains  on  its  "fly-paees  chanre 
notes  and  memoranda.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  *Flv 
penning,*  mode  of  manuring  land  practised  in  England 
and  in  the  colonies  by  folding  cattle  or  sheep  in  rotS 
over  different  parts  of  it.  1884  J.  J.  POPE  Number  One  TV 
101  A  fly-pole  and  a  swing  should  be  in  every  playground! 
1819  REES  Cycl,  The  coming  press  or  "fly-press  1874 
KNIGHT -Diet.  Mech  I.  896/2  Ffy-fress,  a  s^ew-press \n 
winch  the  power  is  derived  from  a  weighted  arm,  swinging 
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in  a  horizontal  plane,  as  in  embossing  and  die  presses.  1884 
Health  Kjrhil'.  Cntal.  p.  lvii/i  Crank-shaft  which  carries 
•fly-pulley  for  transmitting  the  power  by  means  of  a  strap. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  896  'Fly-punching  press,  a 

Sess  for  cutting  teeth  on  saws  and  for  other  purposes.    1855 
GILVIE  Suppl.,  *Fly-rail,  that  part  of  a  table  which  turns 
out  to  support  the  leaf.     1863  J.  WATSON  Art  Weaving  126 
When  Mr.   Bullough  introduced  his  Loom  with  the  "Fly 


used  for  telodynamic  transmission  of  power.  1819  J.  H. 
VAUX  Mem.  I.  65  With  only  a  storm  jib,  and  "fly-sail  set. 
1795  J-  AIKIN  Manchester  300  With  the  use  of  the  fly 
shuttle.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  896  Fly-shuttle,  a 
shuttle  driven  by  a  picker  in  contradistinction  to  one  thrown 
by  hand.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  4-  Clockm.  106  [1 
"Fly  Spring,  .causes  the  outer  cover  of  a  watch  case  to  fly 
open.  1785  COWPER  Let.  to  jf.  Newton  19  Mar.,  The  fly- 
table  was  too  slight  and  too  small.  1816  KEATINGE  frav. 
(1817)  II  8  Three  "fly-tents,  with  mattresses  laid  on  the 
1  •  •  ---  ----  ^ -°—  CHADWICK 


''Fly-tool  is  a  very  light  narrow  wooden  spade  shod  with 
iron,  which  the  navigators  of  a  canal  use  for  cutting  or 
throwing  out  any  soft  clay  . .  or  the  like.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *Fly-»f,  a  sudden  deviation  upwards 
from  a  sheer  line.  1817  HOOD  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  II. 
1547  The  ponderous  "fly-waggon  passed  me. 
Ply  (flai),  ".  slang,  [prob.  f.  FLY  v.\  though 
the  etymological  notion  is  doubtful.] 

1.  Knowing,  wide-awake,  sharp.      Fly  to  (any- 
thing) :  '  up    to,  well  acquainted  with,  clever  at, 

1811  Lexicon  Balalronicum  s.v.  Fly  . .  The  rattling  cove 
is  fly ;  the  coachman  knows  what  we  are  about.  1815  C.  M. 
WESTMACOTT  Enf .  Spy  II.  5  You  are  fly  to  cant.  1851 
MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  II.  IOQ  We're  rather  'fly  to  a 
dodge'.  i8s»  DICKENS  Bleak  House  xvi,  'I  am  fly',  says 
Jo. 

2.  Of  the  fingers :  Dexterous,  nimble,  skilful. 
1834  H.  AINSWORTH  Rookviood  ill.  v.  No  dummy  hunter 

had  forks  so  fly_.    1839  REYNOLDS  Pickw.  abroad  224  We'll 
knap  a  fogle  with  fingers  fly. 

3.  Comb,  as  fly-flat  (see  quot.). 

1889  BARRERE  &  LELAND  Slang,  Fly-fat  (Turf),  one  who 
really  knows  little  or  nothing  about  racing,  but  fancies  him- 
self thoroughly  initiated  in  all  its  mysteries. 

Ply  (flai),  v.1  Pa.  t.  flew  (fl«) ;  pa.  pple.  flown 
(fl0«n).  Forms:  Infin.  \  fte'os-au  (Mercian  fle's-an, 
north,  fle^a,  Kent,  fllosan),  2-3  fleo(n,  flon,  (3 
fleoin,  south,  vleoin),  fli(en,  3  flej(h)en,  Orm. 
flejhenn,  3-4  flei(e,  fli^eCn,  flihen,  flyhen, 
south,  vlijen,  vlien,  4-6  fley(e,  (4  flee},  fleighe, 
fleij,  5  flegh),  3-5  fleen,  3-6  fle,  (4  south,  vie), 
4-7  flie,  flye,  (4  south,  vlie,  vly,  5  flyyn),  4- 
(now  only  .5V.)  flee,  5-  fly.  Pa.  t.  a.  sing,  i  fle'as, 
flfiah,  no's,  2-3  fleh,  3  fleah,  fleeh,  3-4  flagh(e, 
flaje,  4-6  flaw(e,  3-5  flegh(e,  flej(e,  flei(g)h, 
fleyghe,  fleij,  fligh,  fly.  0.  pi.  \  fluson,  2-3 
floje(n,  flujen,  3  fluwen,  3-4  flow(e)n.  7.  sing. 
3-5  flough(e,  4-5  flou,  flow,  5  floje,  floy.  S. 
sing:  and  //.  5-6  flewe,  (6  flue),  5-  flew.  fa. 
pple.  i  flosen,  3  flojen,  4-6  flowe(n,  (5  flone, 
floon,  6  fleen,  flighen),  6-7  fline,  fly  en,  flowne, 
(7-8  flew),  6-  flown.  Also  weak  pa.  t.  (rare  and 
chiefly  for  rime) :  4  flyghed,  5,  7  flyde,  7  flide, 
flied,  flyed.  [A  com.  Teut.  str.  vb.-  OE.faogan, 
_fliogan  =  Ot'iis.  fliaga,  OS.  *fliogan  (MDu.  vlie- 
ghen,  Du.  z//«ryw»)  — OHG.  fliogan  (MHG.  vlie- 
gen,  Ger.  fliegeii),  ON.  fljtiga  (Sw.  flyga,  Da. 
flyve},  Goth.  *fliui>an  (inferred  from  (uf\flaugjan 
to  lead  forth  in  flight)  :-OTeut.  *fleugan  (flaug, 
flugum,  fagotto-}  :-pre-Teut.  *pleugh-,  plough-, 
plugh-.  Not  etymologically  cognate  with  FLEE  v. 

The  a  forms  of  pa.t.  normally  represent,  according  to 
period  and  dialect,  the  OE.  fleag,  Jleah,  and  the  ft  forms 
the  OE.  pi.  Jlugon.  The  y  forms  are  transferred  to  the 
sing,  from  the  pi.  and  the  pa.pple.  The  origin  of  the  {  form 
jiew(e,  wMch  now  alone  survives,  is  more  difficult  to  account 
for;  possibly  it  arose  from  a  confusion  with  FLOW  (OE. 
pa.t../?/«Hi),  with  which  this  vb.  had  in  the  isth  c.  come  to 
coincide  in  the  pa.pple ;  cf.  however  the  somewhat  similar 
phenomenon  in  the  vb.  slay,  pa.  t.  slew,  for  which  no 
parallel  explanation  can  be  given. 

With  regard  to  the  confusion  between  the  verbs  fly  and 
flee,  see  FLEE.] 

I.  1.  intr.  To  move  through  the  air  with  wings. 
Also  with  adverbs,  as  about,  away,  forth,  off,  out, 
etc.  As  the  crow  flies :  see  CROW  rf.i  3  c. 

Beowulf  2273  (Gr.)  Nacod  niS-draca,  nihtes  fleoxeS  fyre 
befangen.  aiooo  Judith  209  (Gr.)  Ac  him  fleah  on  laste 
earn  aUes  xeprn.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  129  Alle  be  fujelas 
|>e  flujen  bi  )>am  lufte.  c  noo  ORMIN  5991  Forr  jern  majj 
hejhe  flejhenn.  c  1105  LAY.  3901  Her  comen  blake  flejen 
and  flujen  in  mone  ejene.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  29  Beter 
nym  hadde  ybe  Haue  bi  leued  ther  doune,  than  ylerned  for 
to  fle.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13449  (Gott.)  Nane  fat  mai  fli 
sua  hei  [als  be  arn].  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  305 
Alsfleihes  doun  bei  fleih,  ten  bousand  atones.  1381  WYCLIF 
Isa.  vi.  6  Ther  fleh  to  me  oon  of  the  serafyn.  c  1430  LYDG. 
Min.  Poems  186  From  their  lyme-twygges  I  will  flee  fer 


?,:  ,flyl£>.rthe-  »5»-»o  DUNBAB  Poems  xxii.  105  O  gentle 
egilU.That  of  all  fowlis  dois  heest  fle.  M&Amu 
boleyns  Coronal,  in  Furniv.  Ballads  from  MSS.  I.  380 

ic  hathe  fleen  long,  Vncertain  where  to  light,     a  1649 
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DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  13  The  feathered 
troops  that  flee,  and  sweetly  sing.  1711  ADDISON  Sped. 
No.  159  P  8,  I  wished  for  the  Wings  of  an  Kagle,  that  I 
might  fly  away  to  those  happy  seats.  1796  H.  HUNTKR 
tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I-  580  On  my  approach- 
ing him,  he  [a  butterfly]  flew  on.  1822  SHKLI.KY  Catderon 
i.  46  Would  that  my  feet  were  wings,  So  would  I  fly  to 
Livia. 

b.  Jig. ;  e$p.  of  fame,  a  report,  etc.  Tofy  high 
(or  a  high  pitch}  :  to  aim  at  or  reach  a  high  pitch 
of  action,  feeling,  etc.  (cf.  FLIGHT  sb.  3).  Also 
To  fly  low  :  to  avoid  notoriety.  To  fly  short  of: 
to  fail  in  mounting  to  the  level  of. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll,  Horn.  165  Alse  |»e  fugeles. .  swo  doS  |>is 
mannisse  flieS  fram  iuele  to  werse.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  152 
Bi  nihte  beo  fleoinde  ant  sechinde  ouwer  soule  heouenliche 
uode.  c  1384  CHAUCFR  //.  Fame  in.  1028  Wenged  wondres 
faste  fleen.  c  1489  CAXTON  Semnes  of  Aynwn  i.  39  The 
renomme  therof  floughe  vnto  the  duke.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  Luke  iv.  55  The  fame  wlijch  had  to  fore 
..flighen  abrode.  Jtg?!  HANMER  Ckron.  Irel.  (1633)  125 
The  prosperous  successes  of  Earle  Richard,  were  no  sooner 
effected,  but  fame  flyed  abroad,  a  1591  H.  SMITH  Serm. 
(1866)  II.  14  Try  every  piece  of  gold,  when  many  Flemish 
angels  fly  abroad.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpetits  (1658)  706  A 
Dragon,  whereof  their  flyeth  this  tale.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb. 
Hi.  v.  61  Wing'd  with  feruour  of  her  loue,  she's  flowne  To 
her  desir'd  Posthumus.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xc.  10  Their 
strength.. is  soone  cut  off,  and  we  flie  away.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  x.  40  How  short  they  flew  of  that 
spirit,  .their  weaknesse  sufficiently  declared.  1655  FULLER 
Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vii.  §  9  Matters  flying  thus  high,  the  Arch- 
Bishop  ..  conceived  it  the  safest  way  to  [etc.].  1705 
HICKERINGILL  PrUst-cr.  H.  iv.  41  They  fly  High  in  their 
high-flown  Divinity.  1709  STEKLE  Tatler  No.  194  F  a 
Wnen  the  Fame,  says  he,  of  this  celebrated  Beauty  first 
flew  Abroad.  1716  Bp.  OF  BRISTOL  Charge  19  Where  a 
Mean  is  commendable,  He  must  neither  fly  too  High,  nor 
creep  too  Low.  1827  SOUTHEY  Penins.  War  II.  752  Those 
brethren  whose  piety  flies  the  highest  pitch.  1837  CARLYLE 
/>.  Rev.  III.  u.  iv.  117  As  for  the  elder  Egahte"  he  flies 
low  at  this  time.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  v.  271  She  flies 
too  high.  1859 — Elaine  1188  When  did  not  rumours 
fly? 

C.  <masi^ra#j.  with  cognate  object. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  ii.  40  Ere  the  Bat  hath  flowne  His 
Cloyster'd  flight.  1609  A.  CRAIG  Poet.  Recreat.  7  Want.. 
makes  my  Muse  so  lowe  a  course  to  flee. 

d.  In  a  few  expressions,  as   The  bird  is  or  has 
flown  (chieflyyi^1.),  To  let  (a  bird)_/?y,  the  simple 

vb.  is  used  =  *  fly  away  '. 

1480  CAXTON  Ckron.  Ette.  xcv,  75  They,  .bonde  it  to  the 
sparwes  fete,  and  afterward  lete  hem  flee.  1847  TENNYSON 
Princess  iv.  90  O  tell  her,  Swallow,  that  thy  brood  is  flown. 
1855  —  Maud  \.  xxii.  2  The  black  bat,  night,  has  flown. 
a  1881  ROSSETTI  H ouse  of  Life  viii,  Thank  hts  wings  to-day 
that  he  is  flown. 

e.  Of  birds :  To  migrate  or  issue  forth  in  a  body. 
Cf.  FLIGHT  sb^  i  e. 

1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  II.  330  The  wild  birds  fly  (as 
the  bird-catchers  term  it)  during  the  month  of  October. 

f.  Of  fish  :  To  spring  from  the  water.     Also  in 
more  literal  sense  said  of  FLYING-PISH. 

1570  T.  STEVENS  Lett,  front  Goa  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1^89) 
160  There  is  another  kind  of  fish  as  big  almost  as  a  herring, 
which  hath  wings  and  flieth.  1734  MORTIMER  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXVIII.  316  The  Wings  with  which  it  flies  in  the 
Air  are  only  a  Pair  of  very  large  Finns.  1867  F.  FRANCIS 
Angling  ix.  (1880)  336  Seeing  the  small  fry  flying  from  the 
water  as  though  a  pike  were  after  them. 

2.  trans,  (causativefy}.  To  set  (birds)  flying  one 
against  the  other.     Const,  with.   Also  with  away  : 
To  send  flying  away ;  to  let  fly. 

1607  HEYWOOD  Woman  killed  w.  Kindn.  n.  Wks.  (1874) 
II.  96  Meet  me  to  morrow  At  Cheuy-chase,  lie  flie  my 
Hawke  with  yours.  1845  CARLYLE  Cf*Nvmw(i87T)  V.  58 
(Sp.  xlii)  Ordered  to  fly-away  their  game-cocks.  1883  C.  J. 
WILLS  Mod.  Persia  94  The  pigeons  are  flown  twice  a  day. 

3.  Hawking,  a.  Of  the  hawk  :  To  gain  by  flying 
a  position  of  attack.     Const,  at.     To  fly  on  head, 
to  fly  gross :  see  quots. 

1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreat.  n.  (1677)  164  Fly  on  head  is 
missing  her  Quarry  and  betaking  her  self  to  the  next  Check, 
as  Crows  [etc.].  Ibid.  203  It  is  less  difficult  to  teach  a  Hawk 
to  fly  at  Fowl  than.  .to.  .love  the  Lure.  1677  COLES,  Fly 
gross  when  hawks  fly  at  great  Birds,  as  Cranes.  1684 
R.  H.  School  Recreat.  78  Gerfaulcon  will  fly  at  the  Hern. 
Saker,  at  the  Crane  or  Bittern.  i774GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  V.  131  They  have  been  indeed  taught  to  fly  at  game. 
1826  SIR  T.  S.  SEBRIGHT  Obseru.  Hawking  (1828)  57,  I  will 
suppose  that  hawks  are  to  fly  three  days  in  the  week. 
-/*jT'  1830  SIR  J.  BARRINGTON  Pers.  Sketches  (ed.  2)  II. 
186  He  nad  occasionally  flown  at  higher  game  in  the 
regions  of  poesy.  1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N,  Forest  vii, 
Deerstalking  is  all  very  well,  but  I  fly  at  higher  game. 

b.  causatively.  Of  the  falconer :  To  cause  (a 
hawk)  to  attack  by  flying.  Also  absol.  and  to  fly 
with  (a  hawk).  Const,  at. 

1591  FLORID  Sec .  Fruites  37,  I  loue  to  flie  at  the  Partridge 
and  at  the  Fesant.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  u.  i.  i  For  flying 
at  the  Brooke,  I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seuen  yeeres 
day.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  233  Their  best 
Falcons  are  out  of  Russia,  .they  fly  them  at  choise  game. 
1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  (1677)  187  At  first  fly  with  her 
at  young  Pheasant  or  Partridge.  Ibid.  213  They  are  flown 
at  Field  or  Brook,  a  1711  KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
II.  66  His  Hawks  he  oft  at  Game  Aerial  flew.  1865  KINGSLKY 
Herew.  xxi,  He  flew  his  hawks  at  a  covey  of  partridges. 
1879  RADCLIFFE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  9/1  Falcons  or  long- 
winged  hawks  are  either  '  flown  out  of  the  hood'  /.  e.  un- 

;    hooded  and  slipped  when  the  quarry  is  in  sight,  or  [etc.]. 

i      Jig.     1643  DIGBY  Observ.  Sir  T,  BrmvnSs  Relig.  Med. 

I     ip  Much  lesse  can  it  be  expected  that  an  excellent  Physi- 

I    tian.  .should.. flye  his  thoughts  at  so  towring  a  Game. 
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c.  To  chase  with  a  hawk.   Also  of  the  hawk :  Tu 
attack  by  flying.     To  fly  the  river;  to  chase  water- 
fowl.     To  fly  to  the  mark  :  see  quot.  1891. 

c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  xii,  We'll  fly  the  partridge,  or  go 
rouse  the  deer,  a  1654  SELDEN  Table-t,  i  Arb.)  80  A  Hawk 
that  flyes  a  covey  of  Partridges.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentt. 
Recreat.  \\.  (1677)  209  These  Hawks  do  not  fly  the  River. 
Ibid.  225  When  she  hath  flown  a  Partridge  to  the  Mark, 
she  will  not  away  until  [etc.].  1710  Apparition  30  So 
wary  Hawks  do  fearful  Pidgeons  fly.  1879  RADCLIFFK 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  9/2  Rooks  are  flown  in  the  same 
manner  as  herons.  1891  HAUTING  Bib  Hot  h.  Accipitraria 
Gloss.  226  Mark,  to  fly  at,  v.  generally  said  of  a  Goshawk, 
when,  having  'put  in'  a  covey  of  partridges,  she  takes 
stand,  marking  the  spot  where  they  disappeared  from  view 
until  the  falconer  arrives  to  put  them  out  to  her. 
fig.  1632  B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  Induct.,  Fly  every- 
thing you  see  to  the  mark,  and  censure  it  freely.  1691 
DRYDEN  K.  Arthur  in.  ii,  Oh,  still  thou  think'st  to  fly 
a  fool  to  mark. 

4.  intr.  To  pass  or  rise  quickly  in  or  through 
the  air.    Also  with  about,  away,  forth)  off,  otit,  up, 
etc.     To  fly  compass  ;  see  COMPASS  C,  3  b. 

rz  1000  Elene  140  (Gr.)  DaroS-jesc  flugon,  hildenaedran. 
cii75  Lamb,  Horn.  85  J?et  smal  chef  bet  flid  ford  mid  be 
winde.  £1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  45/377  Ore  leuedi  made  pe 
soule  a-non  to  be  bodi  a^en  fleo.  ^1340  Cursor  M.  6381 
(Fairf.)  Hit  \sc.  the  manna]  flagh  til  ham  als  hit  ware  flour. 
1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  43  Bullettes  of  Leade..flie 
not  into  the  Aire  by  their  owne  power.  1601  SHAKS.  Alfs 
Well  in.  ii.  113  You  leaden  messengers.  .Fly  with  false 
ayme.  1633  SHIRLEY  Yng.  Admiral  i.  i,  Arrows  that  fly 
compass  Arrive  with,  .happiness  to  the  mark.  1665  HOOKE 
Microgr.  203  The  spirit  of  Wine  would  immediately  fly 
away.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  n.  464  Golden  Stars 
flew  up  to  Light  the  Skies.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr. 
vi.  §  14  That  the  volatile  salt  or  spirit  may  fly  off. 
1779-^1  JOHNSON  Life  Drake  Wks.  IV.  448  They.. let  the 
smoak  fly  out  at  the  door.  1785  BURNS  To  W.  Simpson 
xiii,  Blinding  drifts  wild-furious  flee  Dark'mng  the  day. 
1807  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  264  Sound  flies,  .at  the  rate 
of  about  1142  feet  in  i  second.  1819  BYRON  Juan  n.  xi, 
The  dashing  spray  Flies  in  one's  face.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace. 
Arctic  Reg.  I.  106  Fragments  of  ice  flying  in  all  directions. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xv.  100  Fleecy  clouds  flew  over  the 
heavens. 

b.  To  leap  or  spring  lightly,  or  vault  over.     To 
fly  the  garter  \  see  FLY-THE-GARTEK. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  273  Friday.. flew  over  my  outer 
Wall  or  Fence.  1791  G.  GAMBADO  Ann.  Horsein.  vi.  (1809) 
04  When  your  horse  has  flown  over  a  gate  or  stile.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickw.  xxxviu,  Who.  .will  ever  employ  a  profes- 
sional man,  when  they  see  his  boy.  .flying  the  garter  in  the 
horse-road  ?  Mod.  He  flew  over  two  backs  at  once. 

C.  Of  stairs  :  To  descend  or  ascend  without 
change  of  direction.  Cf.  FLIGHT  so.1  7. 

1685  TEMPLE  Gardening  Wks.  1731  I.  187  Many  Steps 

%~  ing  on  each  Side  of  a  Grotto.    1703  T.  N.  City  <$•  C. 
trchaser  248  Straight  Stairs,  .are  such  as  always  fly,  and 
never  Wind.     1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.   145  The  stairs 
sometimes  wind,  and  sometimes  fly  off  from  that  winding. 

5.  trans,  (causatwely}.     a.  To  cause  (a  kite)  to 
rise  and  maintain  its  position   in  the  air.     Also 
colloq.  or  slang,  To  fly  a  kite  :  to  raise  money  by 
an  accommodation  bill ;  hence  to  fly  a  bill. 

1739  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  xxxi.  108  If  you  were  to 
fly  your  kite.  1808  Sporting  Mag.  XXXII.  181  In  Ire- 
land flying  the  kite  is  used  as  a  cant  phrase  for  raising 
money  on  accommodation  bills.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple 
II.  ii.  23  One  of  the  amusements  of  the  prisoners  was  flying 
kites.  1848  Punch  27  May  226/1  He  never  does  'a  little 
discounting*  nor  lends  his  hand  to  'flying  a  kite'.  1860 
TROLLOPE  Framley  P.  xxvii,  Fly  a  bill,  and  let  Tozer  have 
it  to  get  cash  on  it  in  the  city  !  1873  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary 
i.  v,  O  Madam,  You  fly  your  thoughts  like  kites. 
b.  To  convey  through  the  air. 

1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  23  Dec.,  The  first  wires  were 
flown  across  by  means  of  a  kite. 

C.  slang.  To  fly  the  mags :  see  quots.  To  fly 
a  tile,  to  knock  off  a  man's  hat. 

i8ia  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Fly  the  tnags,  to  gamble, 
by  tossing  up  halfpence.  18*5  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng. 
Spy  II.  158  Another  point  of  amusement  is,  flying  a  tile,  or 
slating  a  man,  as  the  phrases  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
describe  it.  1838  H.  AINSWORTH  Rookwood  in.  xiii,  'Fly 
the  mags  ',.  .replied  Rust ;  *  if  heads,  we  scrag  him.1 

d.  colloq.  To  send  (a  letter)  hastily. 

1846  DARWIN  in  Life  %  Lett.  (1887)  I.  351  Immediately 
that  I  hear  I  will  fly  you  a  line.  1859  Ibid.  (1887)  II.  160. 

6.  intr.  Of  something  attached  by  one  edge  or 
end,  esp.  of  a  flag,  hair,  a  garment,  etc. :  To  float 
loosely;  to  flutter,  wave.   Cf.  FLYING  colours. 

1659  D.  PELL  Iwfr.  Sea  271  The  Antient-staff,  about 
which  the  ships-colours  do  fly.  1659  B.  HARRIS  Parivafs 
Iron  Age  309  To.  .march  with  drums  beating  and  colours 
flying.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  xiii.  273  Around  her  shoulders 
flew  the  waving  vest.  1782  COWPER  Gilpin  101  The  wind 
did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly.  ITM^&X&Y  *  Seamanship 
I.  214  Royals  are  set  flying.  1797  NELSON  28  Nov.  in 
Nicolas  Disp.  II.  455  A  Captain  was  appointed  to  the  Ship 
in  which  my  Pendant  flew.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  n.  xxi, 
Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew.  1880  TENNYSON 
Def.  Lucknoiv  i,  Banner  of  England.  .Flying  at  top  of  the 
roofs  in  the  ghastly  siege  of  Lucknow. 

b.  trans.  To  set  (a  flag)  flying;  to  carry  at  the 
mast-head ;  to  hoist ;  occas.  with  out.  Also,  To 
set  (a  sail)  loosely:  see  quots. 

1655  M.  CARTER  Hon.  Rediv.  (1660)  187  From  which  time 
ever  since  they  flye  that  Crosse  in  their  Banners.  1794 
Rigging  -V  Seamanship  I.  166  Flying  of  Sails*  setting 
them  in  a  loose  manner ;  as  royal  sails  without  lifts.  1863 
Lond.  Rci'.  10  Jan.  37  To  sink,  barn,  and  destroy  every- 
thing that  flew  the  ensign  of  the  so-called  United  States  of 


America.  1885  Law  Times  23  May  63/1  The  steamship 
.  .flying  signals  of  distress.  1887  KINGLAKK  Crimea  VIII. 
300  She  flew  put  the  signal  -'  Farewell  !'  1887  BESANT 
World  went  i,  If  they  do  fly  the  black  flag,  it  is  only 
[etc.]. 

7.  intr.  To  move  or  travel  swiftly,  pass  rapidly, 
rush  along.  Also  with  about  ',  along,  away,  back>  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  21280  (Colt.)  And  [be  quil]  fleis  wit-vten 
blin.  1513  DOUGLAS  ALneis  in.  ii.  no  We.  .with  swift  cours 
flaw  throw  the  salt  see.  1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  33  b, 
A  whirlewind.  .breaking  forth,  flyeth  round  like  a  great 
cart-wheele.  «i575  GASCOICNE  /V.  Pleas.  Kenilw.  A  vj, 
The  fierie  flames,  which  through  the  waues  so  flue,  c  1611 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  xvni.  191  So  fear'd  The  fair  man'd  horses  that 
they  flew  back,  a  1667  JER.  TAYLOR  Contempt.  State  Man. 
i.  v.(i699)  54  A  corrupt  Humour.,  which  flies  into  the  Heart. 
1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  n.  i.  582  A  Troop  of  Nymphs  Flew 
lightly  by  us.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  187  The  pains 
.  .wander,  shoot,  and  fly  about,  sometimes  with  astonishing 
swiftness.  1782  COWPER  Gilpin  234  Six  Gentlemen  upon 
the  road,  Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly.  1842  TENNYSON  Day- 
dream, Arrival  iii,  The  colour  flies  into  his  cheeks.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  386  We  fly  from  York,  .to  London 
by  the  light  of  a  single  winter's  day.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac. 
n.  i.  223  The  velocity  with  which  the  earth  flies  through  space. 
1883  E.  PENNELL-ELMHIRST  Cream  Leicestersk.  132  He  had 
never  seen  hounds  fly  along  as  they  did  now. 

b.  esp.  of  time.     [\Vith  mixture  of  senses  I  and 
ii  ;  cLfugit  invida  &ta$I\ 

1597  SHAKS.  Lover  $  Conipl.  60  That,  .had  let  go  by  The 
swiftest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew.  1712  POPE  Messiah 
21  Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th'  expected  morn  !  1800-24 
CAMPBELL  Poemst  Song  ii,  Time  .  .  Flies  like  a  courser  nigh 
the  goal.  1847  L.  HUNT  Jar  Honey  xii.  (1848)  154  Time 
flies,  and  friends  must  part. 

f  C.  Of  a  stage-coach  :  To  *  run  *,  Ohs. 

1748  St.  James's  Even.  Post  No.  6039  Dover,  and  Deal 
Stage-Coaches,  will  continue  Flying  till  the  First  Day  of 
October, 

fd.  quasi-trans.  To  run  over  hurriedly.  Obs.~l 
1589  Hay  any  Work  41  Your,  .purciuantes  flye  citie  & 

countrie  to  seeke  for  Waldegraue. 

fe.  Fly  (a)round  (U.S.   colloq.):    to  bustle 
about,  bestir  oneself. 

~ 
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Stories  63  He  flew  round  like  a  parched  pea  on  a  shoveL 

8.  Of  persons  and  animals  :  To  move  with  a 
start  or  rush  ;  to  spring,  start,  hasten,  rush.  To  fly 
to  arms  :  to  take  up  arms  on  a  sudden.  To  fly  in 
the  face  of:  see  FACE  sb.  4  b. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  17  The  Sarazin  .  .  Snatcheth  his 
sword,  and  fiercely  to  him  flies.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ. 
(1778)  I.  118  The  bidet  flew  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the 
other.  178*  COWPER  Gilpin  163  The  calender,  .flew  to  the 
gate.  1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  let.  xi,  The  nag  began  to 
spring,  and  flee,  and  stend.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  n.  vi, 
In  this  dilemma  he  flew  to  his  father.  1847  MRS.  A.  KERR 
Hist.  Servia  185  In  a  violent  commotion,  tney  had  flown  to 
arms.  1854  Miss  MANNING  Old  Chelsea  Bun-ko.  vii.  (1855) 
116  She  flew  up-stairs,  without  at  all  regarding  the  trouble. 
1881  GARDINER  &  MULLINGER  Study  Eng.  Hist.  \.  ii,  37 
Danes  and  English  were  especially  ready  to  fly  apart. 

b.  To  fly  at,  on,  upon  :  to  spring  with  violence 
upon,  attack  with  fury,  rush  upon  ;   lit.  and  fig. 
Also  (rarely]  transf.  of  inanimate  objects. 

1549  COVERDALE  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  i  John  iii.  15  He  hath 
not  thrust  his  sword  in  him.  .he  bath  not  flowen  upon  him. 
1583  RICH  Phylotus  fy  Etnelia  (1835)  17  He  seemed,  as 
though  he  would  haue  fline  vpon  her  in  the  streate.  1586 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  \.  vi,  Whom  Cerberus  forsaking 
then  at  Hercules  he  flide.  1611  BIBLE  i  Sam.  xv.  19 
Wherefore  then  didst  thou  .  .  file  vpon  the  spoile.  1692 
SOUTH  Serm.t  i  John  iii.  21  (1737)  II.  xii.  464  When  an  en- 
raged conscience  shall  fly  at  him,  and  take  him  by  the  throat. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  ix.  393  One  of  them  flew  on  the 
fellow  who  had  the  sword.  1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  vi. 
xi,  You..  never  fly  at  your  servants.  1807-8  SYD.  SMITH 
Plymley's  Lett.  Wks.  1859  II.  160/1  If  you  have  ..  worried 
a  mastiff  dog  for  years.,  he  flies  at  you  whenever  he  sees 
you.  1834  DARWIN  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1887)  I.  250  My  ham- 
mer has  flown  with  redoubled  force  on  the  devoted  blocks. 
c  1860  Miss  YONGE  Strayed  Falcon  in  Hist.  Dramas  No. 
3  (Groombridge)  46  People  came  out  of  the  dining-room, 
and  Katie  flew  upon  them.  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  ix, 
My  sister  with  an  exclamation  of  impatience  was  going  to 
fly  at  me, 

c.  To  fly  in  or  into  (a  passion,  rapture,  etc.)  : 
to  pass  suddenly  into  (such  a  stale). 

1683  HACKE  Collect.  Voy.  i.  (1699)  32  Which  made  the 
other  fly  into  a  Passion  with  him.  1797  SCOTT  Let.  to  Mrs. 
Scott  vn.  Lockhart  Life  viii  Without  flying  into  raptures.. 
I  may  safely  assure  you,  that  [etc.],  1819  BYRON  Juan  i. 
Jiv,  She  flew  in  a  rage.  1887  R.  N.  CAREY  Uncle  Max  xxii. 
176,  I  only  flew  into  a  passion,  and  asked  her  how  [etc.]. 

d.  To  fly  off:  lit.  to  start  away;  'to  revolt'  (JO; 
fig.  to  take  another  course  ;  to  break  away  (from 

an  agreement  or  engagement). 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  614  Strait  they  changd  thir  minds, 
Flew  off  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell.  1713  ADDISON  Cato 
iv.  54  The  traytor  Syphax.  .  Flew  off  at  once  with  his  Nu- 


off.  1864  H.  AINSWOKTH  John  Law  in.  ii.  Were  I  to  ask 
for  time,  [Nicomede]  would  inevitably  fly  off,  and  the 
affair  would  come  to  an  end. 

e.  To  fly  out :  (a)  to  spring  out,  come  out  sud- 
denly ;  to  rush  out;  (d)  to  *  explode*  or  burst 
out  into  extravagance  in  conduct,  language,  or 
temper.  Const,  against,  at,  upon  (an  object) ;  into 
(action,  language,  feeling,  etc.). 


(a)  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  iv.  27  There  fleigh  out  an 
Eddere  right  hidous  to  see.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  x.  19  My 
valor,  .for  him  Shall  flye  out  of  it  selfe.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr. 
Pinto's  Trav.  xiv.  43  Eighty  Mahometans  came  flying  out 
from  under  their  hatches.  17*6  SHKLVOCKE  Voy.  round 
World  (i  757)  163  Without  flying  out  of  the  bounds  they  had 
prescribed  to  themselves. 

(b\  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  84  Upon  his.. 
oath  never  more  to  fly  out,  is  pardoned.  1649  Hr.  HALL 
Cases  Consc.  498  Impatient,  .of  their  conjugalfdisappoint- 
ments,  fly  out  into  open  contestations.  1667  PEPYS  Diary 
(1877)  V.  394,  I  was  troubled.  .to  hear  my  Lord  fly  out 
against  their  great  pretence  of  merit  from  the  King.  1681 
W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  616  To  fly  out  or 
squander  his  estate.  1779  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Nov., 
He  constrained  himself  from  flying  out  as  long  as  he  was 
able.  1865  Cornh.  Mag.  Oct.  390,  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
flying  out  upon  you  so.  1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Surv.  130 
Another  friend.  -has  flown  out  to  me  at  the  action  of  the 
Radicals.  1884  CHURCH  Bacon  iii.  62  She  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  his  flying  out  unexpectedly,  .and  attempting 
to  serve  her  interests,  not  in  her  way,  but  in  his  own. 

9.  Of  things:  To  be  forced  or  driven  off  suddenly 
or  with  a  jerk  ;  to  start.  Of  a  limb  :  To  be  parted 
suddenly  from  the  body.  Const,  from,  out  of. 
Also  to  send  flying. 

c  1340  Gaiv.  %  Gr.  Knt.  459  pat  be  fyr  of  be  flynt  flajje  fro 
fole  houes.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  115  He  raucht  till  him 
sic  a  dynt,  That  arme  and  schuldyr  flaw  him  fra.  c  1440 
Generydes  2670  Mi  swerd  out  of  myn  bond  fligh.  1533  LD. 
BF.RNERS  Hnon  xlvi.  153  His  hede  flewe  fro  hys  sholders. 
1593  SHAKS.  Lticr.  177  From  the  could  stone  sparkes  of  fire 
doe  file.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  427  Then  flyes  In  his 
face  all  His  whoring,  swearing,  lying.  1683  WALLER  Invas. 
Turks  23  He  Bassas'  heads,  to  save  his  own,  made  fly. 
1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xxi.  321  Let  it  stand  an  hour 
before  you  open  it,  lest  it  fly  in  your  face.  ^  1847  PORTER 
Big  Bear  etc.  132  Thar,  they  ve  got  him  agin,  and 
now  the  fur  flies.  1858  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xx, 
'Oughter  see  how  old  Mas'r  made  the  flesh  fly.*  1879 
F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit.  Burmah  II.  149  Up  would  go  the 
elephant's  hind  leg,  sending  the  pig  flying.  1885  Spectator 
30  May  698/2  The  engine  minder  who  goes  to  the  parish 
doctor  because  a  spark  has  flown  in  his  eye. 
b.  flg.  Of  money  :  To  be  rapidly  spent. 

1632  ROWLEY  Woman  never  vext  n,  Marry  her,  and  let 
her  estate  fly.  1635  N.  R.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  an.  5.  i.  48 
Edward  Earle  of  Oxford  (who  set  his  Patrimony  flying). 
1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  97  In  this  resolve  she  lets 
her  Treasure  fly.  1840  LADY  C.  BURY  Hist,  Flirt  iv,  I  shall 
certainly  make  his  money  fly. 

C.  With  various  advbs.,  about,  back,  off,  out,  upt 
etc.     T"  To  fly  off',  (of  cannon)  to  be  fired. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  1769  (Fairf.)  pe  fire  flaghe  out  with 
bonder  and  raine.  c  1430  Syr.  Gener.  (Roxb.)  5934  Of  his 
sheld  floy  of  a  grete  cantel.  c  1460  Launfal  473  The  erl 
of  Chestere.  .smot  hym  the  helm  on  hegh  That  the  crest 
adoun  flegh.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  v.  7  From  their  shields 
forth  flyeth  firie  light.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  v.i.  in  My 
Chaffe  and  Corne  shall  flye  asunder.  1650  HOWELL  Giraffi's 
Rev.  Naples  i.  (1664)  117  The  Vice-roy  .  .  caus'd  all  the 
ordnance  to  flie  off.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xyi. 
55  The  dog  struck  her  over  the  head  with  his  hatchet  till 
her  brains  flew  out.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  15  They.. 
cannot  agree  together,  but  fly  back  from  each  other.  1684 
R.  H.  School  Recreat.  41  Which  .  .  by  spouting  out,  will 
make  the  Water  fly  about.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  169 
The  Tool  will,  .fly  off  where  a  Knot  .  .  comes  to  the  Tool. 
1713  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  107  Lowering  her  Main-  Yard  :  the 
Tack  flew  up.  1713  BERKELEY  Guardian  No.  126  F  2  The 
earth,  .without  flying  off  in  a  tangent  line,  constantly  rolls 
about  the  sun.  xBao  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  349  The 
ice  shivering  with  the  violence  of  the  strain..  the  anchor 
flew  out. 


. 

d.  causative  and  qnad- 

*676WoRLiDGE  Cyder  (1601)  146  The  Liquor  were  better 
fly  the  Cork  than  break  the  Bottle.  1876  G.  MEREDITH 
Beanch.  Career  II.  vi.  108  The  ship  in  the  Arabian  tale 
coming  within  the  zone  of  the  magnetic  mountain,  flies  all 
its  bolts  and  bars  and  becomes  sheer  timbers. 

door  or  window  :  To  be  thrown 


Rarely  trans,  (slang) 
I . .  To  whom  great 


e.  intr.  Of  a 
suddenly  open,  to,  up,  etc. 
To  throw  up  (a  window). 

1625  MASSINGER  New  Way  \\.  ni, 
countesses'  doors  have  oft  flew  open.  178*  COWPER 
no  Up  flew  the  windows  all.  1847  EMERSON  Poems  (1857) 
116  At  unawares,  Self-moved,  fly-to  the  doors.  1857  R.  L. 
SNOWDEN  Metgistr.  Assist,  (ed.  3)  447  To  lift  a  window,  to 
fly  a  window.  1870  THORNBURY  Tour  Eng.  I.  ii.  36  The 
dark  prison  doors  flew  open  at  the  first  chink  of  the  gold. 
1885  STEVENSON  Dynamiter  ii.  10  The  door  flew  back 
emitting  clouds  of  smoke. 

f.  To  fly  in  pieces^  or  simply  to  fly  :   to  break 
up  suddenly,  shiver,  split  up.     f  To  fly  on  fire  :  to 
burst  into  flames. 


.  . 

in  pieces.     1692  RAY  Dissol.  World  in.  iv.  (1732)  327  All 


Jig  flies.     1726  \ 

round  World  (1757)  245  It  rent  and  split,  and  flew  like  glass. 
1766  GOLDSM.  Hermit  xiv,  The  crackling  faggot  flies.  1881 
YOUNG^Z/.  Man  his  own  Mechanic  $  1461  If.,  the  first  time 
of  using  the  heat  is  raised  rapidly,  they  are  certain  to  crack 
or  '  fly '. 

g.  Naut.  Of  the  wind:  To  shift  or  veer  suddenly. 
Also  with  about,  off.  Of  a  ship,  her  head  :  To  fly 
to,  up  in,  into  the  wind  (see  quots.). 

1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  in.  25  The  Winds  fly  in  a  moment 
quite  round  the  Compass.  Ibid.  27  About  Mid-day  they  fly 
off  2,  3  or  4  Points  further  from  the  Land.  185$  OGILVIE 
Suppl.,  Fly,  To  fly  about.  Among  seamen,  the  wind  is  said 
to  fly  about,  when  it  changes  frequently  during  a  short 
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space  of  time.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v.  Fly-uf, 
Taj!r  up  in  the  -MnJ,  is  when  a  ship's  head  comes  suddenly 
to  windward,  by  carelessness  of  the  helmsman.  AW., 
Ffying-lo  is  when  a  vessel,  .is  coming  to  the  wind  rapidly, 
the  warning  is  given  to  the  helmsman,  'Look  out,  she  is 
flying-to'.  188*  NAKES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  232  The  ship  is 
sure  to  fly  up  into  the  wind. 

10.  To  let  fly.     a.  To  discharge  (missiles). 

a  1000  Judith  220  iGr.)  Hie  ^a  fromlice  leton  forS  fleogan 
flana  scuras.  c  1250  Gen.  *  K.r.  479  An  lamech  droje  is 
arwe  ner,  And  letet  flesen  of  oe  streng.  1664  BUTLER  Hud, 


ii.  ii.  815  At  that  an  egg  let  fly,  Hit  him  directly  o'er  the 
eye.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in  Wilds  v.  58  He  let  fly 
one  of  his  precious  arrows. 


b.  absol.  To  fire,  shoot ;  also  said  occas.  of  a  gun. 
Also,  to  make  an  attack  (with  any  weapon). 

1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Pied,  jfaue'r  it  auattre  pieds  centre,  to 
kicke,  winse,  or  let  fly  at  with  all  foure.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH 
Virginia  in.  vi.  62  We  let  fly  amongst  them  so  that  they 
fled.  1686  J.  SERGEANT  Monast.  Conventions  185  Then,  .the 
Cannon  of  the  Castle  let  fly.  a  1735  GRANVILLE  Ess.  Unnat. 
Flights  in  Poetry  55  The  noisy  culverin,  o'ercharg'd,  lets 
fly.  1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit.  Burma/I  II.  41,  I  let  fly 
again,  and  this  time  killed  it. 
C.  Jig.  {trans,  and  absol.). 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  ix.  52  Many  fair  belgardes  let  fly. 
1654  H.  L'EsTRANCE  Chas.  I  (1655)  24  A  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  let  fly  this  reply.  1678  Trans.  Crt. 
Spain  180  And  to  take  all  pretext  from  those  who  by 
ignorance  or  malice  let  flye  against  me.  1859  Punch  6  Aug. 
54/1  Lord  Lyndhurst,  at  whom  it  pleased  Mr.  Bright  to 
scoff. .  let  fly  at  that  respected  Quaker.  1887  BESANT  The 
World  went  xvi.  135  He  let  fly  a  round  dozen  or  so  of 
sailors'  oaths. 

d.  Naut.  To  allow  (a  sail  or  sheet)  to  fly  loose ; 
rarely  to  set  (a  sail),  to  carry,  hoist  (colours). 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman  s  Gram.  ix.  39  When  we  say, 
let  fly  the  sheats,  then  they  let  go  amaine,  which  commonly 
is  in  some  gust.  1659  D.  PELL  linpr.  Sea  297  If  they  finde 
them  unwilling  to  bee  spoke  with  all,  Frigots  let  flye  all  the 
sails  that  ever  they  can  make.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  I.  48 
It  is  the  custom  of  our  Countrymen  abroad,  to  let  fly  their 
Colours  on  Sundays.  1805  SIR  E.  BERRY  in  N icolas Nels on's 
Disp.  VII.  118,  I  then  let  fly  the  top-gallant  sheets. 

II.  In  senses  of  FLEE.  (Now  in  pres.-stem  only : 
see  the  remarks  under  FLEE  v.) 

11.  a.  =  FLEE  i,  i  b,  and  id.     Also  quzsi-trans. 

a  1000  Byrhtnoth  275  (Gr.)  j?«et  he  nolde  fleogan  fotma:! 
landes.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxxxvi.  334  For  to 
dye  in  the  place  they  wyll  nat  flye  one  fote.  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Ediu.  If,  (an.  8)  204  b,  Syr  Robert  was 
exhortyng  . .  hys  men  . .  which  were  . .  redy  to  flye.  1594 
H.  WILLOBIE  in  Skate.  C.  Praise  10  Nor  flye  the  field 
though  she  deny,  a  1625  B.  JONSON,  etc.  Widow  I.  i,  I'll 
make  him  fly  the  land.  1662  WOOD  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.) 
I.  462  Flying  the  realme  at  the  king's  returne.  1678 
BUTLER  Httd.  m.  iii.  243  Those  that  fly  may  fight  ajiain. 
^1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.  Mark  ii.  2  Honour  flies  from 
them  that  pursue  it.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  I.  35  Hence  on 
thy  Life,  and  fly  these  hostile  Plains.  1839  THIRLWALL 
Greece  VI.  1.  22^  Sisygambis  refused  to  fly.  xSssTHACKERAY 
Rose  <$•  Ring  xi,  You  must  fly  the  country  for  a  while. 

b.  =  FLEE  2  and  2  c.     Const,  into,  to,  t  unto. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6675  (Gott.)  If  he  to  min  auter  fly.  1584 
YQWILL  Lloyd*  sCawbria  5  Being  in  the  Battle,  .and  Fliengto 
the  wood.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxi.  76  Unless 
upon  . .  the  new  Moons,  one  fly  into  the  Ports  for  shelter. 
aijii  KEN  Anodynes  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  409  When  Pangs 
.  .disturb  my  Sleep,  To  various  Anodynes  I  fly.  1818  JAS. 
MILL  Brit.  India  III.  v.  viii.  641  It  was  to  the  English  he 
must  have  flown  for  protection. 

c.  =  FLEE  3  and  4. 

1581  PETTIE  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  4  Delightes, 
from  which  a  great  manie  men  flie.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  48  All  [sc.  the  inhabitants]  . .  flie  away  in  Summer  to 
avoid  the  intolerable  heat.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  v.  60  He 
[Hermes]  grasps  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fly.  1817 
SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam,  xi.  vii.  6,  I  cannot  reach  thee  !  whither 
dost  thou  fly?  1875  JOWETT  Plato  led.  2)  V.  73  He  grows 
like  evil  men,  and  is  compelled  to  fly  from  the  company  of 
the  good. 

d.  =  FLEE  5.     (Said  of  a  shadow,  colour,  etc.) 
1535  COVERDALF  fob  xiv.  2  He  [man]  flyeth  as  it  were 

a  shadowe.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  u.  H.  215  Loue  like 
a  shadow  flies,  when  substance  Loue  pursues.  1821  SHELLEY 
Adonais  Iii,  Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines,  Earth's  shadows 
fly.  a  1861  MRS.  BROWNING  My  Heart  $  I  ii,  As  if  such 
colors  could  not  fly. 

e.  trans.  =  FLEE  7  and  8.    f  To  fly  the  heels  (see 
quot.  1727). 

'552  LATIMER  Serm.  Third  Sand.  Epiph.  Fruitful  Serm. 
(1584)  312  b,  Haue  an  earnest  desire  to  leaue  sinne,  and  to  flye 
the  same.  1583  BABINGTON  Commandm.  ix.  (1637)  87  Flye  to 
heare  as  thou  wouldest  flye  to  speake  what  tendeth  vnto 
slaunder.  1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory  (1869)  54  Though 
he  be  ambitious  of  Dignities  . .  he  seems  to  flie  them.  1727 
BAILEY  vol.  II.  s.v.,  To  Fly  the  Heels  . .  a  Term  used  of  a 
Horse,  when  he  obeys  the  Spur.  1754  CHATHAM  Lett. 
Nephew  w.  27  Fly  with  abhorrence  and  contempt  supersti- 
tion and  enthusiasm,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  241 
1  rue  pity,  .flies  the  rich,  it  flies  the  vain. 

t  r.  To  escape  the  notice  of.   Cf.  FLEE  9.  Obs  -» 

c  i6n  CHAPMAN  /AWxvi.  Comm.,  It  flies  all  his  translators 
and  interpreters. 

Fly  (nai),  v.~    Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  filed,  flyed. 

1.  a.  intr.  To  travel  by  a  fly.  b.  trans  To 
convey  in  a  fly. 

1836  SOUTHEY  Let,  to  Miss.  K.  Sonttiey  25  Nov  (1856)  IV 
476  Wey?;<-rf.  .over  Quantock  to  Stowey.  Hid.  478  Poole 
Jlied  us  all  the  way  to  Sir  T.  Acland's  Somersetshire  seat 

i.  Printing.  To  do  the  office  of  a  fly  (see  FLY 
sb}  6)  or  fly-boy  to.  To  fly  the  frisket  (see  quot. 
1871).  To  fly  the  sheet :  to  lift  it,  by  holding  it  at 
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one  end,  into  the  printing  machine  ;  as  opposed  to 
stroking  it  in.  Also,  in  U.S.  (see  quot.  1871). 

1871  Amer.  Encycl.  Print.,  Fly  tlie  Frisket,  to  turn  doyvn 
the  frisket  and  tympan  by  the  same  motion.  Ibid.*,  v.  J'ly- 
boy,  When . .  it  is  requisite  that  boys  should  assist  in  taking 
the  printed  sheets,  one  by  one,  from  the  form  or  the  press, 
this  operation  is  called  flying  the  sheets. 

3.  In  the  Hardware  trades  :  To  stamp  or  cut  out 
by  means  of  a  fly  (FLY  sb?  5  i).  Also  with  out. 

Ply,  obs.  form  of  FLAY,  FLEY. 

Flyable  (flsi-ab'l),  a.  Hunting  cottoq.  [f.  FLY 
v}  +  -ABLE.]  That  can  be  flown  or  leapt  over. 

1893  Field  ii  Feb.  188/3  An  Irish  bank  is  not  'flyable'. 

Fly-abOttt,  a.  nonce-wd.  Given  to  '  flying 
about.' 

1799  MRS.  J.  WEST  Tale  of  Times  I.  298  Your  good  sense 
will  keep  you  from  running  wild,  as  many  of  our  young 
j  fly-about  travellers  do. 

Fly-away,  «.  and  sb.    [f.  vbl.  phr.  see  FLY  z>.l] 

A.  atij.     Ready  or    apt   to   fly  away.      a.  Of 
articles  of  dress :   Streaming,  loose,  neglige,      b. 
Of  persons :  Flighty,  extravagant,  volatile. 

Fly-away  grass  (U.S.),  the  Agrostis  scaba,  a  common 
grass  of  North  America,  with  a  very  loose  light  panicle. 
Also  called  hair-grass  (Cent.  Did.). 

"775  S.  J.  PRATT  Literal  Of  in.  (1783)  II.  230  His  reducing 
the  fly-away  farmer's  daughters  to  a  proper  sense  of  their 
condition.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Cluiz.  v,  Drest  in  such 
a  free  and  fly-away  fashion,  that  the  long  ends  of  his 
loose  red  neckcloth  were  streaming  out  behind  him.  1848 
—  Dombey  xl,  It  was  not  easy  to  put  her  into  a  fly-away 
bonnet  now.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  ff  Merck.  III.  v.  136 
Servant-girls  witn  flyaway  caps  on  their  heads.  1891  Pall 
Mall  G.  21  May  2/2  They  have  brought  it  home  to  the  most 
flyaway  supporter  of  the  A.P.S. 

B.  sb.  One  that  flies  away.     Cf.  runaway. 
1838  EMERSON  Nat.,  Lit.  Ethics  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  212 

Truth  is  such  a  flyaway,  such  a  slyboots. 

b.  Naut.    A   delusive   appearance,   of  land,   a 
mirage.     Also  ifuasi-pmpei  name,  Cape  };lyau<ay. 
1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.    1883  in  W.  C.  RUSSELL 
Sailor's  Lang. 

Fly-bane,    [f-  FLY  sb}  +  BANE.] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  various  plants:   (a)  = 
CATCHFLY  ;  (i)  the  ploughman's  spikenard  (/««/« 
Conyza) ;  (c)  (see  quot.  1863). 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  Table  Eng.  names,  Fliebane  and 
his  kinds,  see  catch  Flie.  1819  REES  Cycl.,  Fly-bane, 
in  Botany,  see  Silene.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  III. 
300  Initla  Conyza  (Ploughman's  Spikenard).. possesses-.. 
a  valuable  oil  . .  which  is  said  to  destroy  insects ;  hence  the 
plant  is  sometimes  called  Fly-bane.  1863  PRIOR  Plant-n., 
Flybane,  from  being  used  mixed  with  milk  to  kill  flies. 
Agaricus  muscarins  L. 

2.  Poison  for  flies ;  in  quot.  the  venom  of  spiders. 
1704  SWIFT  Batt.^Bks.  247  An  over-weening  Pride  [in  the 

Spider]. -turns  all  into  Excrement  and  Venom;  producing 
nothing  at  last,  but  Fly-bane  and  a  Cobweb. 
Fly-T)i:tten,  ///.  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  BITTEN.] 

1.  Bitten  by  flies ;   loosely  used  for :   f  a.  Fly- 
specked;  fb.  FLY-BLOWN;  c.  Stung  by  flies. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /f,  n.  i.  159  These  Fly-bitten 
Tapistries.  1598  FLORIO,  A  lidu  ..  flic-bitten  meate.  1884 
A.  GREGORY  in  Fortti.  Rev.  Mar.  378  Their  [Baggara  Arabs'] 
wealth  consists  of  herds  of  lean  fly-bitten  cattle. 

f2.   =  FLEA-BITTEN  2.  Obs. 

1639  DE  GRAY  Compl.  Horsein.  22. 

Fly'-blow,  sb.    [f.  FLY  sb}  +  BLOW  sb?] 

L  The  egg  deposited  by  a  fly  in  the  flesh  of  an 
animal,  or  the  maggot  proceeding  therefrom.  Also 
collect.  Rarely  the  action  of  depositing  the  egg. 

'55*  J-  HEYWOOD  Spider  $  F.  xhv.  229  This  flie  hath 
blown  fliblowe  in  mine  care  a  pecke.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  n.  467/1  Little  long  eggs  called  Fly  blowes. 
1713  WARDER  True  Amazons  (ed.  2)  18  The  Eggs ..  are 
..  something  bigger  than  the  common  Fly-blow.  1757 
DYER  Fleece  i.  579  Lest  touch  of  busy  fly-blows  wound 
their  skin.  1825  On  Bull  Baiting  i.  Houlston  Tracts  I. 
xxvii.  8  Its  poor  wounds  were  all  full  of  fly-blows. 

Jig.  01680  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  I.  425  He  is.. produced 
out  of.  .the  Flyblows  of  the  Rabble. 

attrib.  1606  [see  FLY-BLOWN  i.  fig.  1602).  1856  MRS. 
BROWNING  Anr.  Leigh  IX.  378  No  fly-blow  gossip  ever 
specked  my  life. 

2.  =  BY-BLOW  3.       1875  OUIDA  Signet  I.  viii.  140. 
Fly-blow,  v.   [f.  FLY  sb}  +  BLOW  v.1 ;  after 

next.] 

1.  traits.  Of  the  fly :  To  deposit  eggs  in  (meat, 
etc.) ;  hence,  to  corrupt  secretly,  taint.    Chiefly  fig. 

1603  B.  JONSON  Sejanus  v.  x,  Is  not  he  blest  That . .  Can 
claw  Ms  subtle  elbow,  or  with  a  buzze  Fly-blow  his  eares. 
1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-all  13  If  it  were  not  for  us, 
much  good  meate  would  be  in  danger  of  Fly-blowing. 
1678  B.  R.  Let.  Pop.  Friends  7  If  we  cannot  wound  the 
Government  mortally,  lets  Fly-blow  it  with  Scandals  and 
Suspicions.  1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  A  re  x.  77  Court  vermin 
that.,  fly-blow  the  king's  ear,  and  make  him  waste.,  his 
people's  wealth.  1813  T.  MOORE  Let.  in  Mem.  (1853)  I.  349 
A  whole  swarm  of  imitators  . .  will  completely  fly-blow  all 
the  novelty  of  my  subject. 

2.  intr.  (or  absol.)  Of  flies :  To  deposit  their  eggs. 
1735  POPE  Ep.  Lady  28  So  morning  Insects.  .Shine,  buzz. 

itnd  fly-blow  m  the  setting-sun. 

Fly-blown  (flsi-blJnn),  *//.  a.  ff.  FLY  sb}  + 
BLOWN  ppl.  a.] 

1.  Full  of  fly-blows ;  tainted,  putrid,  impure. 

"573  G.  HARVEY  Letlcr-bk.  (Camden)  138  Flyblowen  fleshe 
comm  not  m  my  messe.  1612  WEBSTER  White  Devil  v.  iii, 
A  dead  fly-blown  dog.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Left.  iv.  137 


FLY-BY-NIGHT. 

The  Manna  was  fly-blown.  1781  COWPKR  Convcrs.  676 
Fly-blown  flesh,  whereon  the  maggot  feeds. 

Jiff,  a  1529  SKELTON  Replyc.  Wks.  1862  II.  234  Agaynst 
whiche.  .flyblowen  opynions.  .1  purpose  for  to  reply.  1602 
2ndPt.Retitrn/r.  Pernass.  in.  iv.  1412  Hisfliblowne[ed.  1606 
(Arb.  p.  46)  fliblow]  somiettes.  1692  E.  WALKER  F.pictetus 
Mor.  (1737)  xxxi,  By  each  Fly-blown  Fool  cares'd.  1860 
THACKERAY  Level  i,  Wherever  fly-blown  reputations  were 
assembled. 

2.  slang,  a.  Intoxicated,  drunk,  b.  Australian. 
'Cleaned-out ';  without  a  penny. 

1877  Judy  18  May  236  (Farmer)  The  officer,  .hinted  that 
he  was  slightly  '  flyblown '.  1889  Star  3  Jan.  (Farmer),  Our 
diggers,  .get  on  the  spree  and  come  back  fly-blown. 

Fly-boat  (floi'twut).  Forms :  6  flie-bote,  flee- 
boate,  flibote,  7  fly(e)boat(e,  7-  fly-boat,  [app. 
ad.  Du.  •vlieboot,  originally  denoting  one  of  the 
small  boats  used  on  the  Vlie  or  channel  leading 
out  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  afterwards  applied  in  ridicule 
to  the  small  vessels  used  against  the  Spaniards  by 
the  Giteux  de  mer  (ij?2);  the  word  has  passed 
into  several  European  langs. :  Y.Jlibot,  Kp.jfH/>ote, 
Ger.  flieboot.  But  in  Eng.  it  was  very  early  asso- 
ciated with  FLY  v. ' ,  and  this  is  prob.  the  source  of 
sense  4.  Sense  3,  belonging  esp.  to  Shetland,  may 
be  a  distinct  word,  representing  ON.  fity ;  cf. 
ONorthumb.y?c£,f£,  perh.  adopted  from  ON.] 

1 1.  A  fast-sailing  vessel  used  chiefly  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries :  a.  for  rapid 
transport  of  goods,  etc.,  tip.  in  the  coasting  trade  ; 
Obs.  exc.  spec,  a  Dutch  flat-bottomed  boat;  = 
FLIGHT  1 2  a. 

1577  DEE  Relat.  Spir.  i.  (1659)  33  Our  Fisher-boat  his 
sayl-yard  and  sayl  was  entangled  on  the  Maynyard  of  the 
Fly-boat.  1588  Wills  Imi.  N.C.  (Surtees  1860)  II.  182  Paid 
to  the  fliebote,  for  freight  of  cx.xx  last  of  rye.  1698  FROCER 
Voy.  140  A  small  Fly-boat  of  forty  Tunn  . .  laden  with 


to  the  fliebote,  for  freight  of  cx.xx  last  of  rye.     1698  FROCER 
Voy.   140  A  small   Fly-boat  of  forty  Tunn  . .  laden  wi  ' 
Tobacco,  Bacon,  and  Meal  for  Barbadoes.    1733  P.  LINOS. 
Interest  Scot.  133  Our  merchants  might  buildV.large  Hag- 


boats  and  Fly-boats  from  3  to  600  Tons,  for  the  bulky  trade. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1776)  Fly-boat,  or  Flight, 
a  large  flat-bottom'd  Dutch  vessel,  whose  burthen  is 
generally  from  four  to  six  hundred  tons. 

fig.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  <y  Mel.  i.  v.  Here's  such  a  coni- 
panie  of  flibotes,  hulling  about  this  galleasse  of  greatnesse, 
that  there's  no  boarding  him.  1664  J.  WILSON  Cheats  iv. 
iv.  Dram.  Wks.  (1874)  79  She's  [landlady]  a  pretty  fly-boat ; 
two  men  won't  sink  her  ! 

t  b.  for  warlike  purposes,  voyages  of  discovery, 
etc. ;  a  kind  of  frigate.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1590  NASHE  Pasquirs  Apol.  11  He  was  built  but  for 
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suppose,  32.  I75J  CARTE  Hist.  Eng,  1 1  f .  530 1'he  Flushingers 
..put  a  number  of  Fly-boats  to  sea  and  seized  all  ships 
coming  from  Spain.  1868  ST.  JOHN  Life  Raleigh  I.  257. 

•f2.  A  small  boat,  esp.  a  ship's  boat.   Obs. 

1598  FLORIO,  Ftata,  a  pinace  or  Fliebote.  1688  LUTTK  ELL 
Brief  R  el,  (1857)  I.  473  Some  of  our  ships,  since  the  passing 
by  the  Dutch  fleet,  have  pickt  up  a  small  fly  boat  or  two 
belonging  to  them.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xxix,  While  the 
humble  fly-boat  carries  to  shore  those  friends. 

f3.  A  fish  ing  boat  used  in  Shetland,  a  buss.   Obs. 

1614  T.  GENTLKMAN  Eng:.  Way  to  Wealth  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(Main.)  III.  239  Fly-boats .. ride  at  anchor  all  the  season  at 
Shetland.  i6aa  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merck.  24  Another 
fleete  of  Fisher-men  (called  Flyboats*.  1704  Rigging  $  Sea- 
manship  I.  242  plate.  Herring  Buss  or  Fly  Boat. 

4.  a.  A  swift  passage  boat  used  on  canals,     b. 
See  quot.  1893. 

1841  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland(\%^\  III.  275  Voyaging  part  of 
the  way  in  one  of  the  *  Fly-boats  *.  1841-56  S.  C.  BKEES 
Gloss.  Civ.  Engin.  s,  v.  Canal,  Slow  boats  2$  miles  per  hour 
. .  Fly  boats  4  miles.  1893  Labour  Commission  Gloss,  s.  v. 
Beats,  Fly-Boats,  .barges  of  unusual  length  and  of  a  narrow 
construction,  drawing  a  very  small  amount  of  water. 

5.  Comb.,  as  fly-boat-built  adj. 

1688  CLAYTON  Virginia  i.  m  Phil.  Trans,  XVII.  782  We 
Sail'd  in  the  Ship  Judith.. 'twas  Fly-boat  built,  about  200  or 
250^  Tuns. 

Fly-boy,     [f.  FLY  sb.1  and  2  +  BOY.] 

1.  Printing -=  FLY  sb.^  6b. 

1841  [see  FLY^,'  6bJ.  1871  Amer.  Encycl.  Print,t  Fly- 
Boy,  a  boy  who  takes  off  the  sheet  from  the  tympan  as  the 
pressman  turns  it  up. 

2.  A  boy  who  sells  fly-papers. 

1851  MAYHEW  Land.  La6our(i86i)  III.  28  I'm  the  only 
regular  fly- boy. 

Fly-by-night,    [f.  the  vbl.  phrase.] 
1.  One  who  flies  by  night ;  one  addicted  to  noc- 
turnal excursions.     Also  slang,  One  who  defrauds 
his  landlord  or   creditors  by    decamping   in   the 
night. 

1796  GROSE  Diet.  Vvlg.  Tongue  (ed.  3)  s.  v.  You  old 
fly-by-night ;  an  ancient  term  of  reproach  to  an  old  woman, 
--nifying  that  she  was  a  witch.  1822  T.  L.  PEACOCK 


rarian  iii.  191  Would  you  have  her  married  to  a 
wild  fly-by-night  that  accident  made  an  earl  and  nature 
a  deer-stealer?  1823  'JoN  BEE*  Slang,  Fly-by-night ,  run- 
aways who  leave  empty  houses.  1894  Daily  News  23  Oct. 
4/7  The  majority  of  the  race  [of  moths]  are  fly-by-nights. 

attrib.  1810  W.  COMBE  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  (1817)  VI. 
73' The  Fly  by  Night  Club',  whose  symbol  is  an  owl. 

2.   =FLY^3b.    b.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 

1818  Sporting  Mag.  II.  6  A  species  of  carriage,  which  in 
Gloucestershire,  goes  by  the  name  of '  Fly-by- Night '.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.^  Fly-by-night^  a  sort  of  square-sail, 
like  a  studding-sail,  used  in  sloops  when  running  before  the 
wind. 


FLY-CATCHER. 

Fly-catcher,     [f.  FLY  rf.1  +  CATCHER.] 

1.  a.  One  who  catches  flies,     b.  A  contrivance 
for  catching  flies. 

a.  1600  COKNWALLYES  £ss.  xix,  To  be  of  Domitians  sect, 
a  Fly-catcher.     i6oa  R.  L'ESTRANGE Fables  cclviii.  225  The 
Swallow  was  a  Fly-Catcher  as  well  as  the  Spider.      1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  5  Nov.  2/2  '  The  fly-catcher ',  as  he  [Darwin] 
was  known  to  the  crew,  was  a  prime  favourite. 

fig.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  \.  xv.  (17371  °i  Ye  scurvy 
Fly-catchers  you  1  [i.e.  lawyers].  1889  Daily  News  5  Feb. 
5/3  The  quidnuncs  and  flycatchers. 

b.  1848  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berm.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  6.  321 
This  implement  is  much  used  in  Cornwall,  where  it  is  called 
the  '  fly-catcher '.    1855  ANNE  MANNING  Old^  Chelsea  Bun-ho. 
vi.  91  After  Tea  . .  my  Mother  began  to  snip  a  Fly-catcher. 

2.  A  bird  that  catches  flies ;  in  England,  usually 
one  of  the  genus  Muscicapa,  esp.  M.  grisola ;  in 
America,  usually  one  of  the  genus  Tyrannus,  T. 
Carolinensis  or  T.  pipiri. 

1678  RAY  Ornith.  158  Muscicapa,  the  flycatcher.  1777 
G.  FORSTER  Voy.  round  World  II.  358  Several  sorts  of 
pigeons,  parroquets,  and  fly-catchers.  1833  SELBY  in  Proc. 
Berw.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  i.  20  The  spotted  flycatcher 
(Muscicapa  grisola^.  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  x.  (1852)  137 
The  plaintive  note  of  a  white-tufted  tyrant-flycatcher.  1869 
W.  P.  TURNBULL  Birds  E.  Pcnnsylv.  21  Least  Flycatcher, 
Empiciona.v  minimus.  1882  HARDY  in  Proc.  Benv.  Nat. 
Club  IX.  No.  3.  440  The  rare  pied  flycatcher  (Mitscicapa 
atricapilla). 

3.  a.  A  spider  that  catches  flies,    b.  A  plant 
that  catches  flies  ;  =  FLY-TRAP  2. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  91  The  Fly-Catcher,  .is  of  the 
Spider-kind.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Bab.  13  A  spring  . . 
which  soaks  up. .  in  the  bog,  among  red  fly-catchers,  c  1865 
LD.  BROUGHAM  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Introd.  Disc.  22  The  Mtisci- 
pula.  Fly-trap,  or  Fly-catcher  . .  has  small  prickles  in  the 
inside  of  two  leaves. 

Flydge,  obs.  form  of  FLEDGE  a. 

Fly-dung,  sb.  [f.  FLY  si.1  +  DONG  sb.}  The 
excrement  of  the  fly,  usually  of  the  house-fly. 

1855  CLARKE  Diet.,  Fly-dirt,  flydung. 

Fly-dung,  v.  Dyeing,  [f.  FLY  sb.1  +  DUNG  z>.] 
trans.  In  the  process  of  dyeing  with  madder :  To 
subject  for  the  first  time  to  the  process  of '  dunging ' : 
see  DONG  v.  Also  Comb,  as  fly-dung  bath,  cistern. 
Hence  Ply-dunging  vbl.  sb. 

The  name  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  object  of 
the  first  dunging  is  to  get  rid  of  the  '  flies '  or  irregularities 
in  the  dyeing. 

1860  HIGGIN  in  Ure  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  5)  I.  531  The  first 
[dunging  process]  is  called  fly-dunging.  Ibid.,  The  fly- 
dung  cistern.  1876  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  687/2  Im- 
mediately after  the  fly-dunging  the  goods  are  washed  and 
submitted  to  a  second  dunging.  1883  Bleaching,  Dyeing  <J- 
Calico.Print.  iii.  73  The  fly-dung  bath. 

Flyer,  flier  (rtoi-aj).  Forms :  5  flyare,  6  Sc. 
fliear,  9  dial,  fleer,  5- flier,  6- flyer,  [f.  FLY 
».l  +  -ER  1.  The  ionas  flyer,  flier  are  both  in  good 
mod.use;  in  ourrecentquots.y^yeris  more  common, 
notwithstanding  the  analogy  of  crier,  drier,  trier.} 

1.  A  living  thing  (e.  g.  a  bird  or  insect)  that  pro- 
pels itself  with  wings;   often  preceded  by  some 
qualifying  adj.,  as  high,  etc. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  167/1  Flyare,  volator.  1556  I.  HEY- 
WOOD  Spider  ft  F.  Ix.  35  A  creper  with  spiders,  and  a  flier 
with  flise.  1686  W.  DE  BRITAINE  ffum.Prttd.  vi.  27  Those 
of  the  Weakest  Wing  are  commonly  the  highest  Flyers.  1731 
LAW  Serious  C.  xi.  168  Suppose  a  man . .  studying  night  and 
day  how  to  fly.  .where-ever  you  see  an  ambitious  man,  there 
you  see  this  vain  and  senseless  Flyer.  1775  WHITE  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXV.  260  In  a  day  or  two  more  they  become  flyers. 
1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1828)  II.  xxiii.  355  There  are 
three  classes  of  fliers  in  this  order.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec. 
i.  (1873)  17  Birds  breeding  on  precipices,  and  good  fliers,  are 
unlikely  to  be  exterminated. 

fig.  1601  CORNWALLYES  Ets.  x,  I  am  now  come  from 
conversing  with  Princes,  great  spirits,  and  high  fliers.  1667 
PEWS  Diary  27  Feb.,  He  is  not  so  high  a  flyer  as  Mr. 
Chichley. 

b.  Something  that  flies  or  is  carried  by  the  air. 
•Ka)  A  volatile  spirit  (oh.).  (6)  The  petals  of 
hops  when  they  become  detached. 

1471  RIPLEY  Compl.  Alch.  Ep.  Edw.  IV,  xxix.  in  Ashm. 

(1652)  116  Till  the  same  of  the  fixed  by  the  same  of  the  flier 

,  he  over-gone.    1881  WHITEHEAD  Hops  ii.  14  They  [hops] 

soon  '  go  off',  and  the  petals  of  the  flower  cones  become 

disintegrated,  or  '  flyers   in  the  pickers'  parlance. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  moves  with  exceptional 
speed,  e.g.  a  fish,  horse,  ship,  etc. 

1795  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  U-  5°  Our  flyers 
were  able  to  get  near  them,  but  not  nearer  than  half  gun- 
shot. 1861  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harb,  x.  (ed.  12)  76 
Grooms  with  led  horses  are  overtaken  by  their  masters,  and 
we  recognize  many  a  well-known  flyer.  1867  F.  FRANCIS 
Angling  ix.  (1880)  314  He  [a  fish]  was  a  regular  flier  . .  He 
took  out  clear,  without  stopping  for  a  second,  over  one 
hundred  yards  of  line.  1887  TUER  &  FAGAN  ist  Year 
Silken  Reign  vii.  129  The.  .coach,  achieved  for  itself  an  en- 
viable reputation  as  a '  flyer  '  of  the  first  order. 

3.  Applied  to  mechanical  contrivances  that  have 
a  quick  revolution. 

a.  An  appliance  for  regulating  the  motion  of  a 
roasting-jack. 


cou'd  see 't.     1806-7  J.  BERESFORD   Miseries  Hum.    Life 
(1826)  xvi.  95  Spinning  like  the  flyer  of  a  jack. 

t  b.  One  of  the  vanes  used  in  an  early  form  of 
ship's  log.  Obs.     Cf.  FLY  sb?  5  h. 
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1719  H.  DE  SAUMAREZ  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  47  The 
four  Iron  Fins,  or  Flyers.  .These  Flyers  are  so  contrived  as 
to  have  full  Play  in  any  Motion  of  the  Boat, 
fc.   =  FLY- WHEEL.  Obs. 

1781  WATT  Patent  in  Muirhead  Mech.  Invent.  Watt  III. 
52  In  order  that  the  said  motion  may  be  more  regular,  I  fix 
to  or  upon  the  shaft  or  axis  FML.  .a  heavy  wheel  or  flyer. 

d.  A  sail  of  a  windmill ;  also//. '  the  fan-wheel 
on  the  vane  of  a  windmill  cap  which  rotates  the 
latter  as  the  wind  veers '  (Knight). 

1790  MRS.  WHEELER  Westmld.  Dial.  (1821)  07  Paur  man 
wur  ath  fleers,  en  raund  it  went,  a  1848  MRS.  MARCET 
Seasons  (ed.  5)  IV.  ii.  35  That  mill  with  the  great  fliers,  that 
the  wind  pushes  round. 

e.  That  part  of  a  spinning  machine  which  twists 
the  thread  as  it  conducts  it  to  and  winds  it  upon 
the  bobbin.     Cf.  FLY  sb?  5  f. 

1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Silk  Manuf.  201  At  each  extremity  of 
the  flyer  an  eye  is  formed..  The  thread  from  the  bobbin  is 
passed  through  both  these  eyes.  1879  Ctissell's  Techn. 
Educ.  IV.  356/2  The  flyer,  .winds  it  upon  the  bobbin. 

f.  The  winder  of  a  balling  machine. 

1869  J.  H.  WEBSTER  in  Eng .  Mech.  31  Dec.  387/2  The 
1  flyer '..  winds  the  string  on  to  the  mandrel. 

4.  In  various  uses,  related  to  senses  of  the  vb. 

t  a.  //.  ?  The  fringe  or  tassels  of  a  curtain.  Obi. 

1577  Wills  $  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1836)  414,  lij  payer  of 
courtings  withe  the  flyers  of  saye.  1580  Ibid.  One  payer  of 
say  hingers  with  fleers. 

b.  pi.  Steps  forming  a  straight  flight ;  opposed 
to  winders. 

1667  PRIMATT  City  $  C.  Build.  66  Flyers  and  minders  . . 
are  plain,  and  triangular  Steps  without  any  Landing  place. 
1703  T.  N.  City  ff  C.  Purchaser 248  Straight  Stairs .  .always 
fly,  and  never  Wind,  and  therefore  are  by  some  call'd 
Flyers.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  I.  329/2  Straight  stairs 
are  C3\\eiljlycrs. 

C.  Printing.  (See  quot.)     Also//. 

1874  KNIGHT  Did.  Mech.  I.  895/2  Flyer,  a  vibratory  rod 
with  fingers  which  take  the  sheet  of  paper  from  the  tapes 
and  carry  it  to  the  delivery  table,  the  sheet  resting  flatly 
against  the  flyer-fingers  by  the  resistance  of  the  air.  1888 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  ;o6. 

d.   U.S.  A  small  handbill  or  fly-sheet. 

1889  Lit.  World  (U.  S.)  21  Dec.  485/2  Inserting  gaily, 
colored  advertising  fliers  in  the  body  of  the  magazine. 

5.  A  flying  jump  or  leap ;  a  flight.     In  quot.ySjf. 
1883  R.  GRANT  WHITE  W.  Adams  51  Haven't  we  taken 

rather  a  flyer  t  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Mrs.  Trollope  ? 
b.  Hence,  U.S.  '  A  speculative  investment :  ap- 
plied to  a  purchase  of  stock  by  one  not  a  regular 
buyer,  in  hope  of  immediate  profit'  (Cent.  Diet.}. 
1886  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Aug.  i  i/i  He . .  turned  to  the  Wall- 
street  news  to  see  how  much  he  had  already  made  on  his 
flyer.     1888  New  Princeton  Rev.  V.  328  The  temptation  to 
take  a  flyer  in  the  market. 

6.  slang.  (See  quots.) 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Flyers,  Shoes.  1851  MAY- 
HEW  Land.  Labour  (1861)  II.  34  A  '  flyer',  that  is,  a  shoe 
soled  without  having  been  welted. 

7.  One   who  runs  away;    a  fugitive ;  =  FLEEK. 
f  Also,  one  who  flies  or  shuns ;  an  avoider  of. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  308  Here  is  a  bag  fulle, 
lokys..Of  flytars,  of  flyars,  and  renderars  of  reftys.  1533 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  440  As  hapnis  oft  ..  ane  greit 
braggar  to  be  fund  a  fliear.  a  1633  LENNARD  tr.  Charrcn's 
Wisd.  I.  xxxvi.  S  i  (1670)  in  Timon  that  hater  and  flyer  of 
the  company  of  men.  1648  Eikon  Bas.  (1662)127  Now  the 
Fliers  from  . .  their  Places  carry  the  Parliamentary  power 
along  with  them.  1751  R.  PALTOCK  P.  Wilkins  (rt&a^  II. 
xxi.  254,  I  . .  let  the  flyers  know  I  should  soon  give  fire. 
1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  117  The  Norman 
horsemen  followed  on  the  fliers,  slaying  and  taking  captives. 

Flyer,  obs.  f.  FLEER. 

Fly-fish,  v.  [A  back-formation  from  FLY- 
FISHING vbl.  sb.}  intr.  To  fish  with  a  fly  (natural 
or  artificial)  as  bait. 

I7SS  JOHNSON  s.v.,  To  Flvfish.  v.n.,  to  angle  with  a  hook 
baited  with  a  fly.  1869  S.  WILBERFORCE  Diary  Sept.  in 
Life  (1882)  III.  303  Fly-fished  with  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
1881  Miss  BRADDON  One  Thing  Needful  xviii,  [He]  had 
passed  them ..  wandering  with  his  rod,  fly-fishing. 

Hence  Ply-fishing///,  a.  So  Fly -fisher,  one 
who  practises  fly-fishing.  Also  Ply-fl'sliermaii. 

1787  BEST(^V/<),  The  Complete  Fly- Fisher.  1834  MEDWIN 
Angler  in  Wales  I.  39  Amongst  the  most  expert  fly-fishers, 
no  one  was  perfectly  satisfied.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  V.  393/2  A 
fly-fishing,  horse-loving,  .man. 

Fly-fishing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FLY  sb.*]  Fishing 
with  a  fly  (whether  natural  or  artificial). 

1^S3  WALTON  A  ngler  iv.  115,  I  promised  to  tell  you  more 
of  the  Flic-fishing  for  a  Trout.  1741  Compl.  Fain.  Piece  n. 
ii.  335  In  Fly-fishing  observe  to  have  always  the  Wind  on 
your  Back.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxii,  There  was 
nought  to  be  done  wi'  fly-fishing.  1887  Miss  BRADDON  Like 
fy  Unlike  \,  You  must  be  fond  of  fly-fishing. 

attrib.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  ll.  147  When  the 
fly-fishing  season  is  over. 

Fly-flap.  Also  7  -flop.  [f.  FLY  *M  +  FLAP  sb.} 
1.  An  instrument  for  driving  away  flies. 


.  1632  RANDOLPH  Jealous  Lovers  H.  111.  Wks.  (1875)  94, 
I  said,  .that  you  had  a  brow  Hung  o'er  your  eyes  like  fly- 
flaps.  i77»-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  V.  2044  Both  sexes  make 
use  of  the  fan,  or  fly-flap.  1837  WHEELWRIGHT  tr.  Aristo- 
phanes I.  207  Erect  Holding  his  leather  fly-flap. 
fig.  1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  v.  i.  Wks.  1878  II.  129 
Ah,  the  fly-flop  of  vengeance  beate  'em  to  peeces  !  a  1683 
OLDHAM  Wks.  (1686)  55  How  Fly-Flap  of  Church-Censure 
Houses  rid  Of  Insects. 
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1 2.  A  stroke  with  a  fly-flap  ;  (in  quot.)  Jig.,  an 
adroit  manoeuvre,  a  cunning  prank.  Obs. 

"'73?  ARBUTHNOT  Misc.  Wks.  (1751)  I.  67  Not  to  forget 
the  Quibbles  and  Fly-flaps  he  played  against  his  Adversaries. 

rThe  alleged  sense  =  FLIP-FLAP  3  a  (see  quot.  1676  there) 
is  based  on  a  mistake  of  Strutt  (Sports  %  Past.  ill.  v.  175). 

Fly-flap,  v.     [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  strike  with  a  fly-flap  ;  to  beat,  whip. 

1610  SHELTON  Quix.  II.  Ix.  405  I  giue  you  my  word 
to  beat  my  selfe  and  fly-flappe  mee  when  I  haue  a  dis- 
position to  it.  16*7  Lisander  <y  Cat.  vn.  123,  I  must  call 


the  cart's  tail. 

2.  intr.  To  drive  away  flies  with  a  fly-flap. 

Hence  Ply-flapping  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1797  Edin.  Mag.  May  344  Beelzebub,  or  the  Lord  of  Flies 
.  .whom  I  must  renounce  with  all  his  works,  even  that  of 
fly-flapping.  1881  Miss  BRADDON  Asph.  HI.  204  There 
seemed  to  be  nobody  about  save  the  fly-flapping  boys. 

Fly-flapper,    [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -EK  '.] 

1.  One  who  drives  away  flies  with  a  fly-flap. 
<ll66l  FULLER   Worthies  (1840)  II.  503  Jupiter  the  flie- 

flapper.  1829  MARRYAT  F.  Mildmay  xvi,  That  fellow  is 
only  fit  for  fly-flapper  at  a  pork  shop  !  1891  HALL  CAINE 
Scapegoat  xxiv,  Beside  him  walked  the  fly-flappers. 
fig.  1810  JAMES  Mil.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  Suppl.,  Fly-flapper, 
a  figurative  term  alluding  to  any  person  who  being  in  the 
confidence  of  another,  keeps  off  impertinent  intruders. 

2.  =  FLY-FLAP  i. 

1749  Bp.  LAVINGTON  Enthns.  Method,  ff  Papists  (1754) 
i.  90  If  a  Fly-flapper  be  held  up  to  blow  it  off.  1859 
DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  vi.  (1878)  133  The  tail  of  a  giraffe,  which 
serves  as  a  fly-flapper. 

fig.  1843  COBDEN  Speeches  10  Oct.  (1870)  I.  103  The  men 
of  Manchester,  who,  by  these  fly-flappers,  have  managed  to 
rouse  them  into  a  little  activity. 

Flygge,  obs.  form  of  FLEDGE  a. 

Flyghe,  -je,  obs.  forms  of  FLAY. 

Flying  (flsHrj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  FLY  ».'  +  -ING  !.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FLY,  in  various  senses. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edtu.  IV,  (an.  9)  209  b,  The  fame  was 

spred  of  kynge  Edwardes  flyenge.  c  1565  LINDESAY  t  Pits- 
cottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  113  Great  slaughter  was  made  .. 
in  the  flyings  of  the  timber.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  iv.  91 
The  images  of  reuolt  and  flying  off.  a  1679  T.  GOOD- 
WIN Obj.  Justifying  Faith  n.  ii.  Wks.  1697  IV.  n.  76  A 
flying  to  him  that  is  gracious.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc. 
147  The  flying  off,  or  else  winding  of  these  Steps  will  vary. 
1801  STRUTT  Sports  %  Past.  I.  ii.  23  The  training  and  flying 
of  hawks  became  one  of  the  essentials  in  the  education  of  a 
young  man  of  rank. 

2.  concr.vapl.  (see  quot.  1893.) 

1888  R.  BEAUMONT  Woollen  If  Worsted  Cloth  Manuf.  57 
Otherwise  they  cast  off  a  lot  of  loose  fibres  as  '  flyings '. 
1893  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Flyings,  short  fibres  thrown 
out  from  the  wool  on  to  the  sides  of  the  carding  machine. 

3.  attrib. as  flying-machine;  also  flying  country, 
county  (Hunting),  one  that  affords  opportunity 
for  long  unbroken  runs ;  flying  fence,  one  that 
must  be  taken  at  a  flying  leap ;  flying  time,  the 
time  when  a  hawk  is  in  condition  to  be  flown. 

1615  LATHAM  Falconry  (1633)  40  You  cease  and  leaue  off 
from  all  those  . .  obsemations  of  the  flying  time.  1856 
WHYTE  MELVILLE  Kate  Cov.  xii,  Leicestershire,  North- 
amptonshire, and  other  so-called  '  flying  counties '.  1881  L. 
WAGNER  Pantomimes  57  The  manipulation  of  flying 
machines,  or  other  contrivances  whereby  [etc.].  1883 
Standard  19  May  3/3  Viscount  looked  fitted  for  a  flying 
country.  1883  E.  PENNELL-ELMHIRST  Cream  Leicestersh. 
no  Honest  flying  fences,  big  enough  to  extend  a  good 
hunter. 

Flying  (fbi-in),///.  a.  [f.  FLY  v.1  +  -ING 2.] 
That  flies,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  That  moves  through  the  air  with  wings.  Some- 
times with  modifying  word  prefixed,  as  HIGH- 
FLYING. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gram.  ix.  (Z.)  44  Uolucer,  fleo^ende.  1398 
TREVISA  Earth  De  P.  R.  v.  liv.  (1495)  171  The  popymay 
and  the  pellycan  amonge  fleeng  fowles  fede  theimself  with 
the  fote.  a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Dan  Barth.  xviii,  The  highest 
flying  hauke  will  stoupe  at  laste.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  xiv,  29  His 
fruite  shall  be  a  fierie  flying  serpent.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
II.  643  So  seem'd  Farr  off  the  flying  Fiend.  1731  POPE 
Ep.  Cobham  96  In  Man,  the  judgment  shoots  at  flying 
game,  A  bird  of  passage  !  1886  A.  WINCHELL  Walks  Geol. 
Field  10  A  menagerie  of  curious  beasts,  and  crawling  and 
creeping  and  flying  things. 

b.  In  names  of  insects,  as  flying-buck-beetle, 
-glow-worm.  Also  of  fish,  reptiles,  quadrupeds, 
etc.,  which  by  means  of  special  appendages  are 
able  to  make  movements  resembling  flight;  as 
flying-frog,  -gecko,  -gurnard,  -herring,  -lemur, 
-lizard,  -marmot,  -phalanger,  -squid.  Also  flying- 
dog,  a  kind  of  vampire-bat ;  flying  hart,  stag 

=  Fr.  cerf-volant,  a  stag-beetle.  Also  FLYING- 
FISH,  -FOX,  -SQUIRREL. 

i6a6  BACON  Sytoa  §  712  Lucciole  . .  may  be  the  Flying- 
Glo-worm.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  652  A  kind  of  large 
flying  Beetle,  .with  a  huge  pair  of  horns  . .  Our  people  in 
Virginia  . .  calling  it  a  Flying  Hart.  1688  CLAYTON  ibid. 
XVIII.  126  Another  little  green  Frog,  that  will  leap  pro- 
digiously, which  they  therefore  call  the  Flying  Frog.  1711 
Ibid.  XXV 1 1. 350  Another  strange  one.which  they  call  Ololo. 
and  comes  next  to  our  Corvus  [read  Cervtis]  volaus,or  Flying 
Buckbeetle.  1765  H.  TIMBERLAKE  Mem.  46  Of  insects,  the 
flying  stag  is  almost  the  only  one  worthy  of  notice._  1796 
STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xxii.  142  The  vampire,  .of  Guiana., 
is  also  called  the  flying-dog  of  New  Spain.  1840  F.  D. 
BENNETT  Whaling  \'oy.  I.  269  The  flying-squid  rose  from 
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the  sea  in  lar«e  flocks.  1854  OWEN  in  Circ.  Sc.  (1865)  II. 
62/2  The  flying  lizard  (Draco  volans).  1879  Encycl.  Brit. 
IX.  352  The  other  (Exocatus)  hat  been  called  Flying  Her- 
ring. 1883  FLOWER  ibid.  XV.  401  Galeopitheais  volans.. 
The  Flying  Lemur  of  Linnxus.  1884  Longm.  King.  Mar. 
523  Flying  gurnards. 

c.  fig.  ^  Flying  pension  (see  quot.). 

(.•1770  H.  WALPOLE  Mem.  Gco.  7/7(1845)  I.  xxiv.  337  In 
the  meantime  Sandwich  obtained  what  was  called  a  flying 
pension,  that  is,  it  was  to  commence  if  he  lost  his  place. 

d.  Flying   horse,    mare,    a    certain    throw    in 
wrestling. 

1713  SIR  T.  PARKYNS  Inn-Play  (1714)  41  Flying  Horse. 
[Described  at  length.]  1754  FOOTE  Knights  \.  Wks.  1799 

I.  67  We  don't  wrestle  after  your  fashion,  .we  all  go  upon 
close  hugs  or  the  flying  mare.     18*3  in  '  JON  BEE  '  Slang. 

2.  That   passes    (usually,    that   passes   quickly) 
through  the  air. 

1535  COVERDALE  Job  xiii.  25  Wilt  thou  be  so  cruell  and 
extreme  unto  a  flyenge  leaf.  1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors (1640) 
7  b,  A  flying,  shuting,  or  falling  star.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav. 

II.  61  A  backe-sounding  eccho  of  fiery  flying  shots.     1656 
COWLEY  in  Roxb.  Ball.  VII.  449  Martha  took  the  flying 
Ball.     1789  Trans.  Soc.  Encourag.  Arts  VII.  54  A  very 
flat,  loose,  flying,  sandy  coast.     1811  W.  J.  HOOKER  Iceland 
(1813)  II.  187  The  flying  sands  from  the  eastern  country. 

f  b.  Old  Client.  =  VOLATILE.  Obs. 
1471  RIPLEY  Compl.  Alch.  vi.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  161  Spyrits 
whych  fleyng  are. 

3.  Floating  loosely,   fluttering,  waving.     Hence 
in  wider  sense,  Attached  so  as  to  have  freedom  of 
movement,  hanging  loose.     Flying  jib,  '  a  light 
sail  set  before  the  jib,  on  ti\e  flying  jib-boom '.'. 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  H.  54  This  flying  Trench  is  to  be 
made  in  all  proportion  like  a  plain  full  english  Snaffle. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  347  To  spread  the  flying 
Canvass  for  the  Fleet.  1794  Rigging  fy  Seamanship  I.  239 
They  carry,  .a  flying  topsail.  1832  MARRYAT  N.  Forstfrxli, 
Their  flying  jib-booms  were  . .  pointed  over  the  taffrails  of 
their  predecessors.  1849  CUHZON  Visits  Monast.  4  A  red 
cap,  a  jacket  with  flying  sleeves.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS 
Paint.  201  To  give  lightness  to  '  flying  drapery '. 

b.  \nflg.  phrase,  (To  come  off,  out  of  it)  wit  A 
flying  colours  :  with  outward  signs  of  success  and 

victory.    Cf.  COLOUR  so.  7  d,  and  COME  v.  61  f. 

1706-7  FARQUHAR  Beaux'  Strat.  i.  i,  We  came  off  with 
flying  colours.  1887  JESSOP  A  ready  ii.  63  The  tenant  farmers 
.  .do  they  come  out  of  it  with  any  flying  colours? 

\  c.  Under  or  with  a  flying  seal  ( =  F.  sous  cachet 
volant) :  said  of  a  letter  with  a  seal  attached  but 
not  closed,  so  that  it  may  be  read  by  a  person  who 
is  requested  to  forward  it  to  its  destination. 

1638  W.  PERKINS  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1888)  IV.  15 
He  . .  prayeth  y*  your  lordship  would  be  pleased  to  send 
yl  your  order  vp  to  him,  with  a  flyinge  scale.  1811  WELLING- 
TON in  Gurw.  Desp.  VII.  540,  I  enclose  the  letter  which 
I  have  written  to  the  Prince  Regent  under  a  flying 
seal. 

4.  That  passes  or  travels  swiftly,  that  passes  by 
rapidly  or  rushes  along  ;  rapid.     Flying  leap :   a 
running  jump.     Flying  handicap,   mile  :   one   in 
which  the  starting-post  is  passed  at  full  speed. 

1658  tr.  Bergerac's  Satyr.  Char.  ix.  30  He  got  to  the 
flying  River  side.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  316  O'er 
th'  Elean  Plains,  thy  well-breath'd  Horse  Impels  the  flying 
Carr.  1701  ROWE  Ami.  Step-Moth,  iv.  i.  1794  Each  minute 
of  the  flying  Hours  is  precious.  1704  POPE  Windsor  For. 
158  Earth  rolls  back  beneath  the  flying  steed.  1807  CRABBE 
Par.  Reg.  Ill.(i8io)  31  Of  men  And  manners  treating  with 
a  flying  pen.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Kur.  viii.  (1894) 
187  A  large  crevasse . .  forcing  us  to  take  a  flying  leap,  a  1893 
Westm.  Gaz.  13  Oct.  5/3  Wmdle  has  done  the  '  flying '  mile 
in  i  mm.  56  4-5  sees.  1894  Daily  News  21  May  7/1  The 
Flying  Handicap  I  shall  leave  to  Moonflower. 

t  b.  esp.  in  flying  post,  a  post  travelling  by  relays 
of  horses,  an  express.  Also  (I7~i8thc.)  mflying 
coach  (also  machine,  carriage,  etc.),  the  ordinary 
designation  for  a  swift  stage  coach ;  flying  packet, 
a  packet  sent  by  '  flying  post '. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  (an.  38)  177  Richarde  Duke  of 
Yorke..  by.,  flieng  postes,  was  advertised  of  the  great  victorie. 
1669  WOOD  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  153,  1669  Apr.  5— 
M(onday)  flying  coaches  set  up.  1685  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
2009/1  Last  Night. .a  Flying  Pacquet.  .brought  us  the.. 
News  of  the  Death  of  our  Late  Gracious  Soveraign.  1705 
HEARNE  Collect.  29  Sept.,  On  the  igth  came  by  a  Flying 
Post  a  Pacquet  from  Court.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
(1824)  1.  222  She  had  set  out  in  the  flying-coach.  vfaPnblic 
Advertiser  25  Sept.  4/2  One  of  the  flying  Machines  from 
this  City  to  London.  1849  MACAULAY  Hht.F.ng.  I.  378  At 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  flying  carriages  ran 
thrice  a  week  from  London  to  all  the  chief  towns. 

c.  Passing,  flitting ;   hasty,  transient ;   esp.  of  a 
trip  or  visit.  Also,  Rapidly  constructed,  temporary. 

1763  Phil.  Trans.  LIU.  259  This  indeed  was  a  flying  ob- 
servation, or  taken,  as  the  French  would  say,  en  passant 
1806  T  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  52  Mr.  Beckfey  then 
supposed  he  should  take  a  dying  trip  to  London*  ,844 
J.  W.  CROKER  in  C.  Papers  7  July,  I  shall  probably  payl 
flying  visit  to  town . .  oefore  the  session  is  over.  1857  C'TESS 
CANNING  in  Hare  Two  Noble  Lives  (.893)  II  ,„  The 
superintendent  of  telegraphs  ..  goes  to  lay  down  a  flying 
'£f  '°_Lui-'kno.w.lf  Possible.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage 

16  A  Carthaginian  army .  made  flying  expeditions  to  other 
parts.  ,879  B.  TAYLOR  St:,d.  Genn.  Lit.  168  It  is  impossible 
. .  now,  to  give  even  a  flying  explanation. 

d.  Mil.  and  Naval.  (Sometimes  with  mixture  of 
sense  5  ;  all  the  expressions  are  from  Fr.)     Said  of 
a  body  of  troops,  or  a  squadron  of  ships,  designed 
and  organized  for  rapid  movement,  as  in  flying 
\army,  brigade,  column,  ^ fleet,  hospital,  party 
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squadron.  Flying  artillery:  a  corps  trained  to 
rapid  evolutions.  Flying  camp  :  see  CAMP  2  b. 
Flying  sap  (see  quot.  1876).  Also  FLYING-BRIDGE. 

1665  MANLEY  Grotias'  Low  C.  Warns  391  With  a  flying 
Brigade  marching  out  of  Antwerp.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  28 
Feb.,  We  do  intend  to  keep  but  a  flying  fleete  this  year 
1667  Land.  Gaz.  No.  181/3  The  Flying  Army  that  has  been 
so  long  designed,  will  be  speedily  formed.  1702  ROWK 
Tamerl.  i.  i.  116  He  . .  like  a  Storm  swept  with  his  flying 
Squadrons  all  the  Plain.  1710  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  4690/2  A 
flying  Party  will  encamp  in  the  Neighbourhood.  1809 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.V.  90  The  stores  belonging  to  the 
Flying  Artillery.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3) 
624  The  flying  columns  which  go  out  from  Aldershot.  Ibid. 
636  For  moving  columns . .  flying  hospitals  are  organized.  1876 
VOYLE,  Mil.  Diet.,  Flying  sap,  a  sap  formed  by  placing  and 
filling  several  gabions  at  the  same  time.. Also  applied  to 
the  usual  formation  of  the  second  parallel  in  the  attack. 

trans/.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  II.  n.  161  He  manag  d 
himself  so  with  his  flying  Squadron,  that  it  gave  no  little 
disgust  to  the  Crowns.  iSj*  Daily  Nevis  22  Aug.,  A 
'  flying  brigade ' . .  has  been  formed  to  examine  tickets  at 
unexpected  stations. 
5.  That  flies  about. 

a.  Of  a  tale,  rumour,  etc. :  Circulating  without 
definite  authority.  Flying  sheet :  a  leaflet  printed 
for  distribution  broadcast. 

1415  Paston  Lett.  No.  5  I.  20,  I.  .never  hadde  tydinges  of 
this  matier,  but  by  seyd  lettres  and  other  fleyng  tales.  isSa 
N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castatlkedd 's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  Ixxiii.  150 
This  was  but  a  fleeing  newes.  1630  LD.  DUNGARVAN  in 
Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1888)  III.  157  There  was  a  flying 
report  heere  that  fete.].  168*  BUNYAN//^  War  40, 1  hope 
they  are  but  flying  stories.  1769  BURKE  Late  St.  A'at.  Wks. 
II.  10  The  light  squadrons  of  occasional  pamphlets  and  flying 
sheets.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  374  There  had 
been  flying  rumours  that  a  Lord  Keeper.. would  soon  be 
appointed.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Cottttmu.  II.  Jiii.  322  One 
must  trust  to  a  variety  of  flying  and  floating  sources. 
t  b.  Of  a  person's  mind  :  Volatile,  unsettled. 
1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  177  Wytles  men  of 
fleynge  mynde. 

t  C.  Of  a  hound :  Apt  to  '  fly  about ' ;  not  steady. 
1684  R.  H.  School  Recreat.  13  Bring  them  abroad  with  the 
. .  best  Hunting  Hounds :  (all  tabling  and  flying  Curs  being 
left  at  home). 

d.  Of  pains  :  Passing  irregularly  from  one  part 
of  the  body  to  another ;  migratory. 

1805  W.  SAUNDERS  Min.  Waters  199  The  internal  use  of 
Bath  water  in  flying  pains  and  weaknesses  of  the  limbs. 

e.  Itinerant.  Flying  stationer  (slang) :  see  quot. 
1796  GROSE  Diet.  Vnlg.  Tongue  (ed.  3',  Flying  Stationers, 

ballad-singers  and  hawkers  of  penny  histories. 

f.  Flying  reed  ( Mining) :  see  quot. 

1798  J.  KEIR  Min.  Staffordsh.  in  S.  Shaw  Hitt.  Staff. 
Gen.  Hist.  119  These  two  beds  [of  coal]  . .  when  thus  sepa- 
rated acquire  the  name  of  the  Flying  Reed.  1839  MUR- 
CHISON  Sihcr.  Syst.  I.  xxxv.  470. 

6.   =  FLEEING  ppl.  a. 

1594  ?GREENE  Stlimus  Wks.  1881-3  XIV.  287  Ding  downe 
the  flying  Persians  with  their  swords.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  i.  416  To  persecute  from  far  the  flying  Doe.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  <y  F.  III.  n6The  massacre  of  many  thousands 
of  the  flying  Kastarns.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  641 
Flying  foot  soldiers  . .  were  constantly  coming  in. 

Flying  bri'dge.  [f-  FLYI.VG  ppl.  «.]  f  a. 
Used  by  L'axton  to  render  Fr.  pont-levis  (draw- 
bridge), fb.  (See  quot.  1727  s.  v.  FIOATING- 
BKIDGE).  c.  A  temporary  bridge  for  military 
purposes,  esp.  (see  quot.  1876'. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  n.  xxxv.  K  ij,  Fount  leveiz  that 
be  made  faste  therto  whiche  are  called  flyghyng  brygges. 
1675  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1043/3  The  Munster  Troops  . .  have 
repassed  the  Weser.  .over  a  Flying-bridge  above  this  City. 
1726  CAVALLIER  Mem.  iv.  340,  I  had  but  just  cross'd  the 
River  upon  a  flying  Bridge.  1876  VOYLE  Mil.  Diet. ,  Flying 
Bridge,  consists  of  one  or  more  barges  moored  by  a  long 
cable  to  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  When  the 
barge  is  properly  steered  in  a  current  sufficiently  strong,  it 
is  swept  by  it  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 

Plying  bu'ttress.  A  prop  or  stay  (usually 
carried  by  a  segment  of  an  arch),  springing  from  a 
pier  or  other  support,  and  abutting  against  a  struc- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  resisting  thrust.  =  ARC- 
BOCTANT,  arch-buttress  (ABCH  si.  III). 

1669  SIR  C.  WREN  in  C.  Wren  Parentalia  (1750)  304  The 
Ailes,  from  whence  arise  Bows  or  Flying  Buttresses  to  the 
Walls  of  the  Navis.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  iv,  One  of  the 
flying  buttresses  of  the  chapel.  1874  PARKER  Goth.  A  rchit  i 
iv.  150  The  Flying  Buttress . .  is  often  found  in  Norman  work, 
but  concealed  under  the  roof  of  the  triforium. 

Plying  fi'sh.  [f.  FLYING  ///.  a.  +  FISH.]  A 
name  given  to  two  kinds  of  fish  (Dactylopterus  and 
Exocaetus),  which  are  able  to  rise  into  the  air  by 
means  of  enlarged  wing-like  pectoral  fins. 

c  1511  ist  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  i  Arb.)  Introd.  28/1  There  by  be 
many  w[h]alefysshes  and  flyinge  fysshes.  1614  CAPT.  SMITH 
Virginia  v.  182  On  the  eleuenth  day.  .two  flying  fishes  fals  in 
his  boat.  i8ai  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  iv.  i.  86  As  the  flyinz 
fish  leap  From  the  Indian  deep. 

b.  A  constellation  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

1868  LOCKYER  Guillemufs  Heavens  (ed.  3)  335. 

Plying  fo-x.  [f.  FLYING  ///.  a.  +  Fox.]  A 
family  of  fruit-eating  bats  (Pteropid^,  found  only  in 
the  tropical  regions  of  the  East  and  in  Australia. 

1759  HIRST  in  Buncombe's  Lett.  (1773)  III.  95  They  have 

heads  like  foxes,  and. .are  covered  with  hair  of  a  reddibh 

hue;    for  which   reason   they  are  generally  called  'flying 

A '    »8*7  p-  CUNNINGHAM  2  Years  N.  S.  Wales  (1828)  I. 

294  Our  flying  fox  is  an  immense  bat.  1859  TENNENT  Ceylon 
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(1860)  1. 135  The  Roussette  of  Ceylon  ithc  Flying-Fox  as  it 
is  usually  called  by  Europeans). 

Flyingly,  adv.  rare.    With  flying  colours. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  296  Studying  what  to  say, 
that  she  may  come  off  as  flyingly  as  she  can. 

Flying  senii'rrel.    [f.  FLYING  ///.  «.]    A 

name  given  to  two  genera  (Pteroinys  and  Sciuro- 
pterus)  of  Sciuridse,  which  can  float  through  the 
air  by  means  of  an  extension  of  skin  connecting 
their  fore  and  hind  limbs. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  n.  27  A  small  beast  they  have 
they  call  Assapanick,  but  we  call  them  flying  Squirrels. 
1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  362  The  Flying-Squirrel,  with 
Wings  like  those  of  a  Bat.  1849  Sk.  Nat.  Hist.,  Mam- 
malia IV.  14  It  is  in  the  possession  of  a  lateral  fold  of  skin, 
forming,  when  extended,  a  parachute  . .  that  the  flying 
squirrels  are  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  group. 

Ply-leaf,  [f.  FLY  sb?  +  LEAF.]  A  blank 
leaf  at  the  beginning  or  end,  but  esp.  at  the  begin- 
ning, of  a  book  ;  the  blank  leaf  of  a  circular,  etc. 

1850  CLOUGH  Dipsychits  ix.  160  The  fly-leaves  . .  in  the 
family  Bible.  1869  ROGERS  in  AdamSmith's  W.  N.  I.  Pref. 
19  It  contains  a  characteristic  note  by  the  author  on  the 
flyleaf.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  i.  26  On  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  first  volume . .  is  found  the  following  memorandum. 

Flyman,     [f-  FLY  sb.-  +  MAN  st.] 

1.  One  who  drives  a  fly  (si.2  sense  3  b). 

1845  P.  O.  Directory  6  Home  Co.  631/2  Bull  Henry,  fly. 
man.  1879  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Carward  Consc.  i.  iv,  Two 
flymen . .  aid  not  solicit  him  as  a  fare. 

2.  Theatr.  A  man  stationed  in  the 'flies' to  work 
the  ropes,  etc. 

1883  H.  IRVING  in  Land1.  Figaro  6  Jan.  15/3  The  flyman 
may  be  said  to  carry  some  of  the  destiny  of  the  performance 
in  the  hollow  of  his  band. 

Fly-net,     [f.  FLY  sbl    OE.  \aAfl(ohnet.'\ 

1.  A  net  to  keep  away  flies. 

a  1000  Judith  47  (Gr.)  pacr  was  eallgylden  fleohnet.  1874 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1 .  896  Fly-net  i.  . .  a  net  of  meshes  or 
a  fringe  of  leather  strips,  to  protect  a  horse  from  flies.  2. 
A  net  in  an  open  window  to  prevent  entrance  of  flies. 

t2.   ^butterfly-net.  Obs. 

1737  P.  COLLINSON  in  Darlington  Mem.  (1849)  90  Pray 
take  one  or  two,  with  the  fly-nets,  in  a  bag  by  toy  side. 

Flyre,  dial,  form  of  FLEER. 

Flysch  (flif).  Geol.  [Swiss  dial.]  A  series 
of  tertiary  strata  occurring  in  the  Alps,  consisting 
of  slates,  marls,  and  fncoidal  sandstones. 

[1817  B.  STUDER  in  LtonAard's  Ztschr.f.  Mineral.  I.  39 
(translated}  The  prevailing  slaty  alterations  are  in  the 
country  called  Flysch,  a  name  which  we  may  suitably 
extend  to  the  entire  formation.]  1853  LYKLL  Princ.  Geol. 
(ed.  9)  124  The  nummulitic  limestone,  together  with  the 
overlying  fucoidal  grit  and  shale,  called  '  Flysch ',  in  the 
Alps,  belongs  to  the.  .Eocene  group.  1875  CROLL  Climate 
and  Time  xvii.  280. 

Fly-sheet,  [f.  FLY  v.^=  flying-sheet:  see 
FLYING///,  a.  5  a. 

1875  SOUTHWARD  Diet.  Typogr.,  Fly-shut,  a  description  o< 
handbill  or  two  or  four-page  tract.  1889  WORCESTER  SuppL, 
Fly-sheet,  an  advance  sheet  announcing  a  newspaper;  a 
prospectus. 

Fly-slow,  a.  fare-1.     That  flies  slowly. 

1633  S/iats.  Rich.  II,  i.  iii.  150  (2nd  folio),  The  flye-slow 
houres.  [A  plausible  but  doubtful  conjecture ;  the  other 
folios  and  the  quartos  read  slie  (or  stye)  stow.] 

Flyte:  see  FLITE. 

Fly-the-ga'rter.  [f.  the  vbl.  phrase  to  fly 
the  garter.]  A  game  in  which  the  players  leap 
from  one  side  of  a  'garter'  or  line  of  stones  over 
the  back  of  one  of  their  number. 

1818  KEATS  Lett.  Wks.  (1889)  III.  153,  I  must  ..  make 
Wordsworth  and  Coleman  play  at  leap-frog,  or  keep  one  of 
them  down  a  whole  half-holiday  at  fly-the-garter.  186* 
Miss  BRADDON  Ralph  Bailiff,  Happy  Xmas  161  Prisoner's 
base  and  fly-the-garter  in  the  great  bare  playground. 

Fly-trap,    [f.  FLY  rf.t  +  TRAP.] 

1.  A  trap  to  catch  flies. 

1855  in  OGILVIE  Suppl.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India  382  A 
fly-trap  which  he  had  that  morning  invented. 

2.  A  fly-catching  plant,  esp.   Apocynum  androsx- 
mifolium.     Venus's  fly-trap  =  Dionxa  muscipula. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Earth  VIII.  v.  viii.  162  The  flower, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  fly-trap.  1776  LEE  Bot.  276 
Dionaea,  Venus's  flytrap.  1841  in  MAUNDER  Sei  <$•  Lit. 
Treasury. 

3.  slang.    The  month. 

CI79S  M.  G.  LEWIS  in  Spirit  Put.  Jrnls.  (1798)  I.  323 
The  bride  shuts  her  fly  trap ;  the  stranger  complies. 

Fly-up-the-creek.   U.S.    [f.  vbl.  phrase.] 

1.  A  popular  name  of  the  small  green  heron, 
Butorides  virescens.     Hence  used  as  a  nickname 
for  an  inhabitant  of  Florida. 

1857  BiicHMANN  in  Herrig's  A rchiv.  XXI.  166  Fly-up-the- 
creek  i)  Bin  in  Florida  hSufiger  Sumpfvogel.  2)  Spiiz- 
name  der  Einwohner  von  Florida.  1869  TURNBULL  Birds 
E.  Pennsyh:  37  Green  Heron.. Fly-up-the-Creek. 

2.  Agiddy, capricious  person  (colloq.  (Cent.  Diet.). 
Ply-whee'l.   [f.  FLY  rf.a  +  WHEEL.]   Awheel 

with  a  heavy  rim,  attached  to  a  revolving  shaft,  in 
order  either  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  machinery, 
or  to  accumulate  power.  (Cf.  FLY  so.2  5  c.) 

['78i  WATT  Patent  in  Muirhead  Mech.  Invent.  Watt  III. 
71  The  heavy  fly  rx  is  put  in  motion  by  means  of  a  pinion  or 
smaller  wheel  y  fixed  upon  its  axis.  ]  1784  Ibid.  105  The  rod 
E  turns  the  fly  wheel  M  M.  1809  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  321 
I  his  engine  had  no  fly-wheel,  and  went  sluggishly  and 
irregularly.  1862  SMILES  Engineers  III.  89  The  engine 


FNAST. 

was  provided  with,  .a  flywheel  working  at  one  side  to  carry 
the  crank  over  the  dead  points. 

fig.  1876  T.  HARDY  Haml  Ethelb.  (1890)  106  A  steadying 
power,  .a  flywheel,  in  short,  to  the  concern. 

t  Fnast,  sb.  Obs.  [OE./nxst  str.  masc.,  f.  root  of 
Qt3.fnasii,fnasa  to  snort,  breathe  hard.]  Breath. 

c  1000  .SVu  .  /.r.v/irf.  III.  ioo  Hyt  bringlS)  for3  pane  fnaL-st. 
a  1250  t>«'/<y  -Vigtit.  44  Wei  nej  hire  fnast  at-schet. 

t  Fnast,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  *fnxstian,  f.  prec. ; 
cf.  OHG.fniistSn].  intr.  To  breathe  hard,  pant ; 
also  quasi-/?V7/w.  to  breathe  out  (fire'. 

,1000  Sax.  Leechdoms  II.  242  FnaestiaS  swiSe.  £1300 
Havelok  548  He  [ne]  mouthe  speke,  ne  fnaste,  Hwere  he 
wolde  him  bere  or  lede.  c  1340  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  1702  His 
felajes  fallen  hym  to,  bat  fnasted  ful  bike,  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  878  pe  orible  oxin . .  bat  fyre  out  fnast. 

Hence  Fna-sting  vbl.  sb.,  breathing,  snorting. 

1382  WYCLIF  Jer.  viii.  16  Fro  Dan  is  herd  the  fnesting  of 
his  hors.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  171  These  balfull  bestes  were 
. .  ffull  flaumond  of  fyre  with  fnastyng  of  logh. 

t  Fnese,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  *fnftseat  (whence  fnto- 
sung  '  sternutatio '  (Wr.-Wiilck.  162),  fnora  'ster- 
nutatio' (Corp.  Gloss.),  y-fntscm  to  sneeze  (see 
below),  cognate  with  Du.  fniezen,  ON./nysa  (Da. 
fnyse,  Sw./nysa  to  snort). 

The  wk.-grade  of  the  root  *fneus-  (?cogn.  with  Gr.  wce'-ecr, 
root  *pneu-  to  breathe)  is  represented  in  O'E.fnora  sneezing 
(Corp.  Gloss.).  Closely  parallel  in  sound  and  sense,  though 
belonging  to  a  different  ablaut  series,  are  ON.  fnasa  (see 
FNAST  sl>.)  an&fniltsa  (:—*fnos-ja)  to  snort.] 

intr.  To  sneeze;  also,  to  puff,  snort.  Hence 
Fne'sing  vbl.  sb. 

c  1000  ./ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  162  Sternutatio  . . 
snytingc,  net  fneosung.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Manciple's  Prol. 
62  He  speketh  in  his  nose  And  fneseth  faste.  1398  TREVISA 
Earth.  De  P.  R.  vn.  xi.  (1495)  230  Constantyne  sayth  that 
fnesynge  is  a  vyolent  meuynge  of  y"  brayne  to  putte  out 
superfluytees  of  fumositees  therof.  c  1400  Beryn  42  And 
bere-witb  she  gan  to  these. 

Fo,  obs.  form  of  FEW  a.,  FOE,  FOH  int. 

Foa,  foan,  obs.  forms  of  FOE  sing,  and  pi. 

Foad,  var.  of  FODE  v.  Obs.,  to  beguile. 

Foal  (foal),  sb.  Forms:  1-2  fola,  3-7  fole,  (4 
fol,  fowle),  4-6  foil(e,  foole,  (5  fool,  folle, 
foyl(l)e,  6  foule.)  5-7  foale,  (7  phoale,)  6-  foal. 
[Com.  Tent.,  O'E.fola  wk.masc.=OFris._/W/a  (for 
*fola)  (MDu.  volen,  veulen,  Du.  veulen),  OHG. 
folo  (MHG.  vol,  vole,  Gcr.fohlen  neut),  ON.  fole 
(Da^fole,  Sw.  fale),  Goth,  fula  :-OTeut.  *folon-, 
cognate  with  Gr.  ireuXos,  L.  pullus] 

1.  The  young  of  the  equine  genus  of  quadrupeds ; 
properly,  one  of  the  male  sex,  a  colt ;  but  also  used 
where  the  sex  is  not  specified,  a  colt  or  filly. 

1:950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  xi.  4  And  foerdon  onfundon 
fola  jebunden.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  69  ponne  gemete  jyt 
baer  eoselan  jesjelede  &  hire  folan.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
89  Hie  funden  an  asse  mid  fole.  1382  WYCLIF  Zech.  ix.  9 
A  fole,  sone  of  the  she  asse.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  jEsop 
v.  x,  He  sawe  a  mare  and  her  yong  foole  with  her.  1535 
Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6.  §  2  Two  mares  . .  apte  and  able  to 
beare  folis.  1697  DRYDEN  Mneid  iv.  746  The  Priestess  . . 
cuts  the  Forehead  of  a  new-born  Fole.  1794  COLERIDGE  To 
Yng.  Ass  i  Poor  little  foal  of  an  oppressed  race  !  1859  DAR- 
WIN Orig.  Spec.  v.  (1873)  128  The  spinal  stripe  is  much  com- 
moner in  the  foal  than  in  the  full-grown  animal. 

Proverb.  1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.(iKj)  27  How  can  the 
fole  amble,  if  the  hors  and  mare  trot? 

b.  Phrases.  In  foal,  with  foal,   (of  a  mare) : 
pregnant,     f  Tattered  as  a  (fellered  or  tatteref) 

foal,  of  a  person  :  ragged  ;  also,  rough,  shaggy. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Come.  1537  Som  gas  tatird  als  tatird 
foles.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  335  Bothe  horse  and 
houndes  and  alle  other  bestes  Medled  nou}te  wyth  here 
makes  j?at  with  fole  were,  a  1400  [see  BAGGED],  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  4  Now  ar  we.  .tatyrd  as  a  foylle. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  68  They  [mares]  maye  not  be  rydden 
.  .whan  they  be  with  foole.  1727  SWIFT  Modest  Proposal 
Wks.  1755  II.  n.  66  Their  mears  in  foal.  1835  W.  IRVING 
Tour  Prairies  226  A  fine  black  mare  far  gone  with  foal. 

c.  Applied  to  the  young  of  the  elephant  or  camel. 
1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviu.  xlii.  (1495)  803  Ely- 

phauntes  goo  wyth  foole  two  yeres.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  163  An  Indian,  who  had  brought  up  from  a 
foal  a  white  Elephant. 

1 2.  A  horse.  Obs. 

a  1300  K.  Horn  589  Home  $ede  to  stable  :  par  he  tok  his 
gode  fole.  £1340  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  173  pe  fole  bat  he 
ferkkes  on.  a  1400-50  Alexander  5588  Fare  wele,  my  faire 
foole  (>ou  failid  me  neuire.  1513  DOUGLAS  jEneis  x.  xiv.  89 
O  moist  forcy  steyd,  my  lovyt  foill. 

3.  Coal-mining.  (See  quots.) 

1770-4  A.  HUNTER  Georg.  Ess.  (1804)  II.  158  What  are 
termed  lads  or  foals ;  supplying  the  inferior  place  at  a 
machine  called  a  tram.  1835  S.  OLIVES  Ramb.  Northumb. 
\.  41  Where  a  youth  is  too  weak  to  put  the  tram  by  him- 
self, he  engages  a  junior  assistant,  who  is  called  the 
foal. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  foal  fair,  (objective) 
-getter ;  also  foal-bit  (see  quots.) ;  foal-teeth,  the 
first  teeth  of  a  horse. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  "Fole-Ht  and  Pole-foot,  two 
sorts  of  Herbs.  1755  JOHNSON,  Foalbit,  Foalfoot,  plants. 
1880  Daily  News  18  Sept.  6/6  A  public  dinner  held  after 
the  Holbeach  *foal  fair.  1809  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  (1810) 
XIII.  61  He  is  a  sure  *foal-getter.  1696  SIR  W.  HOPE  tr. 
Solleysefs  Compl.  Horsem.  v.  19  A  little  before  a  Horse 
hath  attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty  Months,  -he  hath  twelve 
*Foal-teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  his  mouth.  1855  Farmer's 
Did.  (Wilson)  I.  21  The  foal's  nippers  . .  technically  called 
.  .foal  teeth — are  easily  distinguished. 


..foal  teet 
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Foal  ( fo"l),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb. ;  cf.  mod.Ger.  fohlen.] 

1.  trans.  To  bear  or  bring  forth  (a  foal) ;  said  of 
a  mare,  she-ass,  etc. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  247  The  fend,  .yow  fech  body 
andbones,  As  ferforthly  as  ever  wer  ye  folid  !  1398  TREVISA 
Earth.  De  P.  R.  xviu.  viii.  (1495)  756  The  asse  foolyth 
selde  two  coltes.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  I.  71  His 
Mare,  .had  foaled  a  Colt.  1727  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v. 
Colt,  When  your  Colts  are  foalen  you  may  let  them  run  with 
their  Dams  till  about  Michaelmas.  1887  Miss  BRADDON 
Lite  ff  Unlike  i,  He  would  buy  the  maddest  devil  that  was 
ever  foaled  if  he  fancied  the  . .  paces  of  the  beast. 

2.  absol.  or  intr.  To  give  birth  to  a  foal. 

1521  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  129,  I  have  y»  mares  wt 
foole,  and,  when  they  folyn,  I  gif  the  bettur  [etc.].  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  18  They  [Asses]  will  not  Fole 
in  the  sight  of  man.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  151  About 
September  they  take  their  Mares  into  the  house  again 
where  they  keep  them  till  they  foal. 

b.  Of  a  ewe :  To  yean.     ?  U.S.  only. 
1883  P.  E.  GIBBONS  in  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  652/2  Theewes 
are .  ."kept  until  they  have  foaled. 

3.  To  get  (a  mare)  in  foal.  rare. 

1891  T.  H.  WEBSTER  Let.  to  Chaplin  in  Times  9  Nov.  10/5 
The  horse,  .had  foaled  his  mares  well. 

t  Foa'lage.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FOAL  sb.  +  -AGE  : 
cf.  COLTAGE.]  =  FOALHOOD. 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.,  i.  i.  2  Both  in  their  foleage,  best 
strength,  and  old  age.  1720  W.  GIBSON  Diet.  Horses  \. 
(1731)  71  He  has  been  used  from  his  folage  to  the  eating  of 
this  or  that  sort. 

Foalfoot  (fou-lfnt).  Also  foal' s-foot.  Forms:  see 
FOAL,  FOOT.  [Named  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.] 

1.  =  COLTSFOOT  i. 

111400  in  Archxologia  XXX.  407/1  Folesfoth..&  ysmale 
clote  is  all  on.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  xii.  20  This  [Tussi- 
lago]  is  called  in  English  Fole  foote.  1877  in  N.  W.  Line. 
Gloss.,  Foal-foot. 

attrib.  1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.  s.v.,  Home-made  foal-foct 
wine  used  to  be  common  in  Leicestershire. 

2.  =  ASAKABACCA. 

'538  TURNER  Libellus,  Folfot,  Asarum.  1615  T.  THOMAS 
Lat.  Diet.,  yulgago .  .h\etoole,  or  Asarabacca. 

3.  Applied  to  other  plants  resembling  the  pre- 
ceding, as  sea  foalfoot,  Convolvulus  Soldanella. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbs  (E.  D.  S.)  20  Brassica 
marina . .  may  be  called  in  english  seafolfote.  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  690  Soldanella  is  called,  .in  English,  .of  some  Sea 
Foalfoote.  1713  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  184 
White  Canada  Folesfoot. 

Foalhood  (fo"-lhud).  [f.  FOAL  sb.  +  -HOOD.] 
The  state  or  time  of  being  a  foal. 

1892  Edin.  Rev.  7  Jan.  44  A  mare  which  has  been  well 
cared  for  during  foalhood. 

Foaling  (f^'lin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FOAL  v.  +  -ING.  *.] 
The  bringing  forth  of  a  foal  or  of  young. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  x.  vi.  (1495)  377  A  mere  in 
traueylle  of  folyng.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  258 
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milk  for  two  dayes  after  their  foaling. 
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Foa'ling,  ///.  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]   =next. 

1885  Belts  Life  15  June  1/3  Foaling  mares. 

Foaly  (f<7"'li),  a.     Of  a  mare:  In  foal. 

1853  SURTEES  Sponge's  Tour  xxiii.  122  Farmer  Stubble, 
on  the  foaly  mare. 

Foam  (fo«m),  sb.  Forms:  i  fam,  faam,  (3 
fam),  3-6  fame,  4-8  fome,  (5  foome,)  7  foame, 
7-9  Sc.  faem(e,  fame,  faim,  feim,  feame,  6- 
foam.  [Q'E.fdm  str.  (?masc.  or  neut.)  =  OHG. 
feim  (MHG.  veim,  Ger.  feim)  masc.  :—  WGer. 
*faimo-  :—  pre-Teut.  *poimo-  or  *phoimo-.  A  parallel 
form  with  suffix  -no-  instead  of  -mo-  appears  in 
OSlav.  pena,  Skr.  phena,  foam. 

Joh.  Schmidt  regards  the  -mo-  and  -no-  forms  as  divergent 


1.  The  aggregation  of  minnte  bubbles  formed  in 
water  or  other  liquids  by  agitation,  fermentation, 
effervescence,  ebullition,  etc. 

Being  the  proper  word  for  the  product  of  the  agitation 
of  the  waves,_/fow«  is  more  dignified  than  the  synonymous 
froth,  and  usually  implies  more  copious  production. 

a  700  E  final  Gloss.  426  Fani/aluca:  leasung  ml  faam. 
*393  GOWER  Conf.  II.  261  She  nome  Both  of  the  water  and 
of  the  fome.  a  1440  Sir  Degre-J.  546  Whyegh  as  the  seys 
(Tame.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis  i.  viii.  76  The  bittir  blastis. . 
Throw,  .salt  fame,  and  wilsum  wayis  . .  can  ws  drive.  1611 
BIBLE  Has.  x.  j  Her  King  is  cut  off  as  the  fome  vpon  the 
water.  1652  FRENCH  Yorksh.  Spa  iv.  50  That  water  is  best 
for  outward  uses  which  will  bear  sope  best,  and  make  the 
greatest  fome  therewith.  £1720  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's 
Dispens.  n.  i.  (1734)  32  Eggs  .  .when  beat  into  a  Fome  with 
Alum.  1786  BURNS  Scotch  Drink  ii,  Guid  auld  Scotch 
Drink!  Whether,  .thou..  ream  o'er  the  brink,  In  glorious 
faem.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  iv.  64  The  foam  of  the  sea 
becomes  opaque  white,  by  the  light  being  scattered  from  the 
particles  of  water  into  which  a  wave  is  broken. 

trans/,  andyff.  111300  Cursor  M.  26693  (Cott.)  Quat  es 
mans  lijf  hot  fam.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  102  Mon  is 
mad  of  feble  fom.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865) 
II.  vi.  iii.  155  The  foam  of  mankind  ..  the  idle  moneyed 
populations  from  all  countries.  1866  B.  TAYLOR  Poems, 
Test  414  The  meadows  tossed  their  foam  of  flowers. 

b.  spec.  The  foaming  saliva  issuing  from  the 
mouth,  e.g.  in  epilepsy,  rabies,  etc.  Also,  the  froth 
of  perspiration  which  gathers  on  the  coat  of  a  horse 
or  other  animal  from  intense  exertion. 


FOAM. 

ccjoo/Sirifa's/fis/.m.  ix.[xi].  (1890)  184  pa  faam  of  his  muSe 
ut  code,  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  231/409  Brenninde  fom  out  of 
is  mouth  . .  lie  caste,  c  13*0  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  913  Thourgh 
the  mouht  the  fom  was  wight.  1388  WYCLIF  Luke  ix.  39 
A  spirit  takith  hym,  and  sudenli  he  . .  hurtlith  doun,  and  lo 
drawith  hym  with  fome.  1612  DRAVTON  Poly-fit,  xii.  202 


WARD  Love  a&st.  World  237  Her  horse  was  covered  with 
foam. 

ft-  'SB  BP-  BONNER  Profitable  Doctrine  Sig.  N  iuj  b, 
Baptysme  . .  doeth  . .  so  weaken  . .  y*  fome,  or  rage  of  con- 
cupiscence in  vs.  .that  [etc.].  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
111.872/1  King  Henrie.  .is  reported,  .to  cast  put  his  fome 
against  Luther.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xix.  S  11  Our 
Cnurches_,  in  the  foame  of  that  good  spirit  which  directeth 
such  fierie  tongues,  they  terme  spitefully  the  temples  of 
Baal. 

jC.  Foam  <//e<M?=LlTHARfiE.  foam  of  nitre -- 
APHBONITKE.  Foam  of  oil  =  LKE.S.  foam  of 
Copperas  =  COLCOTHAR.  Obs. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  A  nmrca,  the  mother  or  fome  of  all  oyles. 
Ibid.,  Molybditis,  the  spume  or  fome  of  leade.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  421  The  fome  of  nitre,  .is  commended  as  the  best 
of  all.  1623  COCKF.RAM  n,  The  Foame  that  riseth  from  Lead 
tryed,  Utargie,  1631  WIDDOWES  Nat.  Philos.  24  Red  vitrioll, 
or  the  fome  of  Copperasse. 

2.  Foaming  water,  the  sea ;  (in  early  use  occas. 
#/.)  also  salt,  sea,  water  foam.    arch.  {poet. ). 

a  looo  Riddles  iii.  4  (Gr.)  Jifen  biS  gewrejed  . .  fam  se- 
wealcen.  c  1290  £.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  476/5°8  Huy  gonne  to 
seili  swibe  in  fat  salte  fom.  c  1340  Cursor  W.  14409  (Trin.) 
Moyses.  .ladde  bem  bourse  be  see  fome.  c  1440  Bone  Flor. 
137  Over  fomes  they  flett  withowtyn  fayle.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  vi.  40,  I  sat  doune  to  see  the  flouyng  of  the  fame. 
1613  J.  D[ENNIS]  Anglingl.  xxx,  Long  ere  Phoebus  set  in 
Westerne  fome. 

3.  Min.  =  APHBITB. 

\  4.  [from  the  vb.]     The  action  of  foaming. 

'573  BARET/4fo.  F823  The  fome,  or  sprincklingvp  of  new 
wine,  in  ale  we  call  it  working. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a.  General  comb. :  (a)  simple  attrib.,  as  foam- 
bell,  -flake,  -froth,  -globe,  -wake,  -whirl,  -wreath  ; 
(&)  objective,  as  foam-curber  •  (c)  instrumental  and 
originative,  as  foam-beat,  -bedappled,  f  -bespawled, 
-born  (also  quasi-**.),  -crested,  -flecked,  -flowered, 
-girt,  -lit,  -painted,  -white,  -wrought,  adjs. ;  also 
foam-like  adj.  and  adv. 


iades.  1813  HOGG  Queen's  Wake  307  Light  as  the.  .''foam- 
bells  floating  on  the  brine.  1611  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  n. 
Notes  33  Old  Proteus  hath  been  knowne..to  spunge  his 
*foame-bespawled  beard.  1862  E .  ARNOLD  in  Fraser's  Mag. 
July  114  The  *'  Foam-Born's'  beauty.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH 
Kildrostan  85  Still  reigned  the  foam-born  Aphrodite,  a  1795 
BURNS  Lament  5  Ye  *foam-crested  billows,  allow  me  to 
wail.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stujfe  (1871)  51  A  Lepanto  like 
host  of  unfatigable  flood-bickerers,  and  *foam-curbers.  1803 
TENNYSON  Dream  Fair  Worn,  x,  Crisp  *foam-flakes  scud 
along  the  level  sand.  1842  SIR  A.  DE  VERE  Song  of  Faith 
253  'Foam-flecked  waves.  1876  SWINBURNE  Erechth.  (ed.  2) 
448  The  *foam-flowered  sea.  1583  STANYHURST  Aeneis  I. 
(Arb.)  21  In  *foam  froth  picturs,  wyth  Troian  treasur,  ar 
vpborne.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  xi.  x,  On  a  *foam-girt 
crag.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  n.  vii,  *Foam-globes  on  her 
eddies  ride.  1871  PALGRAVE  Lyr.  Poems  117  Pennons  toss'd 
•foam-like  o'er  the  fray.  1876  T.  HARDY  Hand  Ethelb. 
(1890)  34  Ladies  in  their  foam-like  dresses.  1793  WORDSW. 
Descr.  St.  249  They  cross  the  chasmy  torrent  s  *foam-llt 
bed.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  62  Her  Alablaster  wals 
were  all  furred  and  "fome-painted.  1876  MORRIS  Sigurd 
in.  210  They  see.. a  'foam-wake  as  the  wet  oars  toss  on 
high.  1841  in  S.  C.  Hall  Ireland  (1843)  III.  175  O'er  the 
*foam-white  waves.  1817  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islatn  i.  xyii,  The 
"foam-wreaths  which  the  faint  tide  wove.  Ibid.  vi.  iv,  Like 
'foam-wrought  waterfalls. 

b.  Special  comb. :  foam-bow,  a  bow,  similar 
to  a  rainbow,  formed  by  sunlight  upon  foam  or 
spray;  foam-cock  (see  quot.) ;  foam-dock,  ?soap- 
wort  (Saponaria  officinalis) ;  foam-omelet,  -sauce 
(Cookery),  a  dish  so  called  from  its  frothy  appear- 
ance ;  foam-spar,  foam-stone,  see  APHBITE  and 
APHRODITE. 

1830  TENNYSON  CEnone  60  The  'foambow  brightens  When 
the  wind  blows  the  foam.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I. 
897/1  * Foam-cock  (Steam-engine),  a  cock  at  the  water-level 
to  blow  off  scum,  cijoo  Gloss.  Harl.  3388  in  Sax. 
Leechd.  III.  327/1  »Fome  dok.  1892-4  Encycl.  Cookery 
(Garrett)  II.  21/1  *Foam  Omelet.  Ibid.  II.  400/1  'Foam 
Sauce. 

Foam  (fJnm),  v.  Forms:  o.  I  feeman,  3  femin, 
feamen,  south,  vemen,  4  feme ;  (3.  4-7  fome,  (4 
south,  vome,  5  fomyn,)  5  fame,  7  foame,  6- 
foam.  [OE.  fsman  =  OHG.  feiman  (MHG. 
veimen,  G.  feimen  :-WGer.  *faimjan,  f.  *faim- 
FOAM  sb.  In  1 4th  c.  the  OE.  word  was  superseded 
by  a  new  formation  on  the  sb.  (without  umlaut).] 

1.  intr.  To  emit  foam ;  esp.  to  froth  at  the 
mouth ;  also  with  out.  Often  as  a  hyperbolical 
description  of  vehement  rage  or  wrath.  Also  of  a 
horse,  etc.  :  To  be  covered  with  foam  (of  perspira- 
tion). Cf.  FOAM  sb.  i  b. 

C950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  ix.  18  Spumat,  fsemeS.  a  1225 
Juliana  68  As  an  burst  bar,  bat  grunde  his  tuskes  ant 
feng  on  to  femin.  a  1350  Lift  Jesus  223  Bete  and  bite 
it  wolde.  .And  grenny  with  is  teth  and  feme.  1430  LYDG. 


full  whyte  vpon 
man  . .  fomyd 


FOAMING. 

Chron.  Troy  II.  xii,  Mine  hors.  .Fomyng  fi 
euery  syde.  <  1440  Jacob's  Well  99  pe  MUUJ  .  .  jumju 
out  at  his  mowth.  a  1529  SKELTON  Klynoitr  Rumniyng  341 
Her  mouth  fomyd.  1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  i.  ii.  255  He 
fCaesar]  .  .  foam'd  at  mouth,  and  was  speechlesse.  1735 
SOMERVILLE  Chase  m.  113  He  snorts,  he  foams.  1807-8 
W.  IRVING  Salinag.  (1824)  34p;  I  expected  every  moment  to 
see  them  fall  down  in  convulsions  [and]  foam  at  the  mouth. 
185*  MRS.  STOWE  Uiicle  Tout's  C.  xl,  Legree,  foaming  with 
rage,  smote  his  victim  to  the  ground. 

fig.  i8iy  D'IsRAELl  Cur.  Lit.  III.  303  A  tedious  invec- 
tive, foaming  at  the  mouth  of  its  text  with  quotations  and 
authorities.  1870  SWINBURNE  Ess.  fy  Stud.  (1875)  248  He 
[Byron],  .foams  at  things  and  creatures  not  worth  a  glance. 
b.  Const.  \of,  t"«,  with  (blood). 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7261  The  fas  in  the  fell  hast  femyt  on 
blode.  c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  959  Hys  mouthe  famed  of 
blode.  1573  BARET  A  lit.  F  821  He  fometh  with  bloud  at  the 
mouth. 

f2.  To  come  forth  in  foam.   Obs. 

c  1340  Caw.  S;  Gr.  Knt.  1572  t»e  fro)>c  femed  at  his  mouth 
vnfayre.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  VH.  xxx.  (1495) 
244  The  blood  fomith  wyth  cough  and  traueyle  and  ache. 

3.  Of  water  or  other  liquid:  To  froth,  gather 
foam.  Also,  to  ran  foaming  along,  down,  over, 
etc.  Also^f.  To  foam  off,  foam  itself  away:  to 
pass  away  in  foam. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  xnl.  xxv.  (1495)  456  For 
ligntnesse  of  ayre  that  is  closid  water  fomyth.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  169/2  Fomyn,  sfiiimft.  1535  COVERDALE  Isa. 
Ivii.  20  The  raginge  see.  .whose  water  fometh  with  y6  myre. 
1576  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rcc.  Oxford  386  In  wynter  the 
water  fomyth  over.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  C/.  11.  vi.  21  My 
Nauie.  At  whose  burthen,  The  anger'd  Ocean  fomes.  1738 
YOUNG  Odes  to  King  Wks.  (1757)  I.  173  The  torrent  roar'd, 
and  foam'd  along.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  76 
A  mountain  stream  was  now  foaming  down  it.  1826  SCOTT 
Woodst.  x,  Enthusiasm  is  a  stream  that  may  foam  off  in  its 
own  time.  1852  TENNYSON  Death  Dk.  Wellington  126  Their 
surging  charges  foam'd  themselves  away. 

b.  Of  a  steam-boiler:  To  become  filled  with 
foam  (Webster  1.864). 

4.  a.  intr.  Of  a  drinking  vessel  :  To  be  filled 
with  foaming  liquor,  b.  trans.  To  fill  or  brim 
with  foaming  liquor. 

1725  POPE  Oifyst.  xv.  34t  Few  can  with  me.  .contend.  .To 
.  .  foam  the  goblet  with  a  purple  stream.  1822  SHELLEY 
Hellas  939  The  cup  is  foaming  with  a  nation's  blood.  1855 
M.  ARNOLD  Mycerimis  97  Flush'd  guests,  and  golden  got 
lets  foam'd  with  wine. 

6.  trans.    To  send  forth  or  emit  in  or  like  foam  ; 
to  pour  out  with  rage  and  violence.     Chiefly  fig. 

1388  WYCLIF  Jude  13  These  ben..wawisof  the  woodesee 
fomynge  [1382  frothinge]  out  her  confusiouns.  a  1535  MORE 
Wks.  (1557)  570/1  Tindall.  .fometh  oute  hys  hyghe  spiritual! 
sentence  in  thys  fashion.  1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart. 
t  vnj  b,  Two  fyrie  coursers  foming  clottred  blood  1784 
COWPER  Task  vi.  898  They  roam  the  earth,  .foaming  out 
their  own  disgrace.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylmer's  F.  342  Leolin 
.  .foam  d  away  his  heart  at  Averill's  ear. 

1  6.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  foam.  Obs.  rare. 
/IfS  D"tr-T~roy  10219  With  baire  fawchons  fell,  femyt 
of  blode.     1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  S,  F.  Ix.  5  The  head 
spider  (with  wheat  tuskes  fomde  like  a  bore'.      " 

7.  nonce-use.  To  draw  (a  chariot)  along  with  the 
accompaniment  of  foam. 

1820  KEATS  Hyperion  II.  234  Have  ye  beheld  the  young 
God  of  he  Seas  ?.  .  Have  ye  beheld  his  chariot,  foam'd  along 
By  noble  winged  creatures  he  hath  made  ? 

Hence  Poa-med///.  a.,  covered  with  foam  :  only 
in  far-foamed.  Poa'mer,  one  who  foams. 

1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f  Beasts  (1658)  577  [Epithets  applied 
to  wolves],  bloud-sucker,  foamer.  1820  KEATS  Hyperion 
H.  172  The  far-foamed  sands. 

Poaming  (fo-.-mirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec.-r-lNGl.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FOAM. 

1382  WYCLIF  Num.  xi.  20  To  the  tyme  that  it  [flesh]  be 
turnyd  into  fomynge.  1573  BARET  Ah.  F  821  A  fomi'ne 
spumatus.  ,709  STEELE  Toiler  No.  ,4,  r  it  He  win  Si 
into  Ravings  and  Foamings,  ill-becoming  the  Meekness  of 
his  Office  1772  PRIESTLEY  fast.  Relig.  (1782)  I  ,67  The 
heathen  dmners  had.  .foamings  at  the  mouth 

Foaming    - 

That  foams. 


/.  „.    [f.  as  prec.  +  .t    2  , 

. 

»  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  780  A  Wake  bustous  here      wvth 
?4°S°  A  le^»dfr  '  '      Wh  h    >a7b 


. , . ., ,  ...„  ami  uiguig  on  his 

Hence  Poa'mingly  adv. 

^S^f'^^^^^^^^S- 

Without  loam ;  free  from  foam 


,,   ./dm,  FOAM.] 
1.  Covered  with  foam,  full  of  foam, 
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Whence  a  foamy  stream,  Like  Anio,  tumbling  roars.  1816 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mas.  XI.I.  331  They  drain  the 
foamy  mug.  1821  MOIR  in  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  642  The  wild 
waves  curl  their  bleak  and  foamy  heads. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  foam ;  of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  foam. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  iv.  vi.  (1495)  89  By 
medlynge  of  colera  blood  semyth  redde  . .  by  flewme  it 
semyth  watry  and  fomy.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  397  The 
foamie  moisture  that  shel-snails  yeeld.  1784  COWPER  Task 
vi.  155  The  foamy  surf  That  the  wind  severs  from  the 
broken  wave.  1878  GILDER  Poet  fy  Master  14  The  foamy 
whitening  Of  the  water  below  the  mill.  i88r  MALLOCK  Rom. 
iqth  Cent.  II.  196  A  cloud  of  foamy  lilac-blossom. 

Hence  Foa'miness. 

1887  FENN  Devon  Boys  xviii.  184  The  waves  lost  their 
fierce  foaminess. 

Foangen,  Foard,  obs.  ff.  FANG  v.  and  FORD. 

Fob  (W,  si.i    Of  obscure  origin.    [Cf.  FOB  z».l 

Can  it  be  a  corruption  of  O  F.  forbe  (mod.  fourbe)  masc. 
rogue,  fern,  cunning  trick  ?  But  this  suggestion  does  not 
explain  the  apparent  connexion  of  fob  so.  and  v.  with./**/ 
sb.  and  v.,  and  Ger./oppen.] 

fl.  A  cheat,  impostor.   Obs.  rare— l. 

The  association  with  faitour  seems  to  require  this  active 
sense  rather  than  the  passive  one  of 'dupe,  fool'(=  i5th  c. 
sense  of  fop).  Cf.  Ger.  slang/otfer,  in  l6th  c.  a  malingerer 
esp.  one  who  counterfeits  madness  (see  Kluge  Etym.  Wb. 
ed.  5),  which  is  much  the  sense  offaitour. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  in.  193  \fake(>  of  Iyer  a  lang  cart  to 
lede  alle  bese  obere,  As  fobbes  and  faitours. 

2.  A  trick,  an  artifice.  Now  only  slang,  To  come 
the  fob  on  (U.S.) :  to  impose  upon,  cheat,  trick. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  A  leman's  Guzman  d"A  If.  n.  243  Many  men 
would  deale  more  honestly,  .if  these  fobs  and  giggs  were 
not  put  into  their  heads  by  others.  1654  tr.  Scuderys  Curia 
Pol.  49  Such  fobbs  and  cheats  are  more  tollerable  . .  in 
persons  of  mean  fortunes,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
Fob,  a  cheat,  trick.  1852  JUDSON  Myst.  N.  York  i.  vii.  62 
'  He  come  ze  fob  on  some  of  ze  nobilitie. 

3.  Comb. :  f  fob-action,  a  sham  action  (at  law). 
1673  F.   KIRKMAN  Unlucky  Cit.  203  They  should  then 

arrest  you  in  a  Fobb-action  at  his  Suit.  1697  LUTTRELL 
Brief.  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  257  Endeavouring  to  steal  a  young 
lady  . .  by  the  help  of  bailifs,  who  arrested  her  . .  in  a  fob 
ction.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio)  s.  v.,  A  Fob  (or  sham) 
action. 

Fob  (f?b),  rf.2  Also  1,  9  Sc.  fab,  8  fobb.  [of 
unknown  origin ;  cf.  HG.  dM./upfe  pocket,/«#V», 
einfuppen  to  pocket  stealthily;  a  Ger.  word /«/*«<-£ 
is  cited  by  Skinner. 

If  the  word  meant  originally  a  secret  pocket,  it  may  be 


connected  with  FOB  v.  ll 

1.  A  small  pocket  formerly  made  in  the  waistband 
of  the  breeches  and  used  for  carrying  a  watch, 
money,  or  other  valuables. 

1633  BROME  Crt.  Beffarll.  i.  Wks.  1873  I.  i.  212  My  Fob  has 

J^r-rS1  "J  day  of  six  PiecM-  l6*7  st-  P«fm,  Don,. 
CXCI.  ISo.  63.  n,  Jhe  right  side  pockett..and  the  small 
ppckett  or  fobb.  1711  ADDISON  Spectator  No.  77  r  i  I  saw 

ilmD  lquU,lr'Laway  his  watch-  -into  the  Thames,  and  put  up 
the  Pebble,  he  had  before  found,  in  his  Fob.  1751  SMOLLETT 

"i  A  >*W) J".  Ixxxiii.  294  The . . young  gentleman,  with 
an  hand  in  each  fob,  stood  whistling  an  opera-tune.  1819 
MOORE  Fom  Crib's  Mem.  6  Whether  diddling  your  sub- 
jects, and  gutting  their  fobs.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick 
in,  Mr.  Nickleby  replaced  his  watch  in  his  fob. 

b.  nonce-use.    The  contents  of  the  fob,  'cash'. 

?<7?*8o  Royal  Resolutions  in  Marvel fs  Wks.  (Grosart)  I 
43J  When  plate  was  at  pawn,  and  fob  at  an  ebb 

2.  U.S.  -fob-chain. 

1889  M'HATTON.RipLEY  From  Flag  to  Flag  xxiv.  2,1 
I  he  tempting  fob  that  hung  from  his  pocket.  1893  FARMER 
±lang  Fob. . a  watch  chain  or  ribbon,  with  buckle  and  seals 
worn  hanging  from  the  fob. 

3.  A  trimming  resembling  a  fob-chain. 

*,^  i?"'?!.^?"  22  June  6/6  Skirt  trimmed  on  the  hips 
with  fobs  of  bright  rose-pink  velvet,  two  on  either  side. 

4.  attrtb.,  as  fob-pocket,  --watch ;  fob-chain,  the 
chain  attached  to  a  watch  carried  in  the  fob 

1885  H.  C.  McCooK  Tenants  Old  Farm  121  Beneath  it 
this  waistcoat]  agoodly  *fobchain  protrudes.  1837  DICKENS 
Pickw.  xxvin,  With,  .a  gold  watch  in  his  'fob  pocket  iHU 
DOW-ELL  Ta.r.  in  Eng.  III.  ,„.  iii.  |  „  (l888)  273  A  'fob 
watch  is  ">  existence  that  belonged  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Fob  i.ff>b),  j/M  dial.  a.  Froth,  foam;  b.  (See 
qnot.  1890.) 

Provinc.     1886    in     ELWOBTUV    IV 


Hence  Fob  v.,  to  froth  or  foam. 

1838  HOLLOWAY  Provinc.,  Fob,   to  froth  as  beer  does 

0%  nTVu'<!'Tidy-  **w««i%«ys 

GMK,  Fobt  to  froth  as  beer. 

Fob  (frb),  z-.i    Also  6-7  fub,  6-7  fobb(e.    See 
also  FOP  ».     [First  recorded  late  in  i6th  c. ;  cogn. 

^  I-  Cf"  Gf*-f°tPen  to 


FOCAL. 

2.  To  bring  or  put  into,  or  bestow  upon,  by  job- 
bery or  trickery  ;  to  palm  or  pass  off  upon.  Also, 
to  get  up,  procure,  or  promote  by  trickery ;  also 
with  up.  To  fob  in  :  to  introduce  in  an  underhand 
way.  ?  Obs. 

1653  A.  WILSON  Jos.  I.  68  Another  young  Gentlewoman, 
that  nad  lesse  offended,  was  fobbed  into  the  place.  Ibid. 
241  These  things  were  fobb'd  in  by  several  Popes  to  serve 
their  own  turns.  1678  R.  L'!£STRANGE  Seneca's  Mor.  (1702) 
522  Here's  . .  the  same  Thing  Fobb'd  upon  the  World  over 
again.  1704  J.  LOGAN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Sac.  Mem.  IX.  311 
Which  place  was.,  fobbed  upon  him.  1715  M.  DAVIES 
A  then.  Brit.  I.  280  That  Legendary  Triumvirate  found 
ways,  .to  fob  into  Tinmputh's  Gold-finding  Legendary  their 
own  production  of  Winefred's  Life.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  (1824)  I.  xxxiii.  330  Don't  fob  upon  us  your  girl 
Ell1}!?'  ftgan  name  for  Lady  Jenny.  ,792  WOLCOTT  (P. 


1.  trans   To  cheat,  deceive,  delude,  trick,  impose 
upon,  '  take  m ';  also  with  up 
fi^S?SA  &*"££i]"*  <Gr°s»rt>  ".  102, 1  will  not. . 

£%/stf  £  £%'"%' ™^]ZJeed^     '»3  ''•'"- 
JL?-JZ3eL*S  He  -;,would  f°bbe  him  vppe  with  a 


",'  s  ?e  -xwou'a  '°bbe  him  vppe  wt     a 

won'fhe  f TS  '  l647  C"It™'!'=HT  Ordinary  IV.  iv,  I 
Oti  v  WhH  '  CnSUre  y°Vr  self'  '5?1  FIELDING  Grub  St. 
honest  torn  «VeS°n5clse  he  is  fobbing,  He  still  may  be 

" They  think  th'm  Jves 


Janus  he,  with  selfish  views  to  fob.  1805  Morning  Chron. 
31  Aug.  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnts.  (1806)  IX.  208  So  now  it 
was  time.  .To  fob  up  an  excuse  for  my  sudden  retreat  1825 
Westm.  Rer.  IV.  401  We  find  him  with  much  point, 
pleasantry,  and  earnestness,  fobbing  an  ale  licence. 

3.  Fob  off. 

a.  To  put  off  deceitfully ;  to  attempt  to  satisfy 
with  an  excuse  or  pretence ;  to  baffle,  cajole ;  to 
put  off  (a  person)  with  (something  of  inferior 
quality  or  something  less  than  he  has  been  led  to 
expect). 

IS97  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  n.  i.  37, 1  haue.  .bin  fub'd  off,  and 
fubd-off,  from  this  day  to  that  day.  1602  ROWLANDS 
Greene  s  Ghost  8  Fubbing  them  off  with  these  slender 
wasted  blackepots.  1650  COWLEY  Guardian  v.  vii,  I  must 
not  be  fob'd  off  thus  about  my  daughter.  1767  B  THORNTON 
tr.Plautus  1.  318  The  butchers.  .Will. .fob  you  off  With 
ram  for  weather  mutton.  1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  n. 
Km*  tx  Omnibus,  To  exact  such  a  sum  Forestalls  and  pit 
And  then  fob  us  off  with  a  Fal-de-ral-tit.  1892  Daily  News 
21  Jan.  5/5  Able-bodied  paupers  have  been  fobbed  off  with 
.  .broth  'no  better  than  hot  water'. 

t  b.  To  put  or  shift  off  (a  thing)  by  deceit  or 
pretence ;  to  get  rid  of,  or  set  aside  by  a  trick. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  i.  97  You  must  not  thinke  To  fobbe  off 
our  disgrace  with  a  tale.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  (1851)  16 
It  was  not  of  old  that  a  Conspiracie  of  Bishops  could 
frustrate  and  fob  off  the  right  of  the  people. 

C.  To  palm  off  upon  (a  person) ;  cf.  2. 
1894  Tima  35  July  10/1  If  a.  .novel  cannot  be  fobbed  off 
upon  the.  .people  of  London,  .it  is  rusticated. 
Hence  EVbbing  vbl.  sb. 

a  1619  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Wit  at  Sev.  Weapons  iv.  i,  Now  you 
talk  of  '-1-1--- —  » J-  ••  -  • 


if  fobbing,  I    wonder  the  Lady  sends  not  for  me 

according  to  promise? 

Fob  (ffb),  v*    [f.  FOB  st?]    trans.  To  put  into 
one  s  fob,  to  pocket ;  also  with  up. 

1818  MOORE  Fudge  Fam.  Paris  vi.  160  The  rogue  but 
counts  how  many  guineas  He  's  fobbed.  1821  CLARE  Vill 
Mmstr.  I.  35  The  sailor ..  styles  them 'gentlemen',  And 
fobs  his  money  up.  1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  4  When  the 
qualm  is  over  [he]  quietly  fobs  the  Timepiece.  1842  S.  LOVER 
Handy  Andy  iy,  The  gentlemen  in  black  silk  stockings 
have  been  fobbing  fees  for  three  weeks. 

Fo'bbery.  nonce-wd.  [f.  FOB  sbl  +  -EBY.] 
Something  of  the  nature  of  a  pretence ;  a  sham. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  177/1  These  [rules]  with 
a  100  more  Fobberies  and  Foollaries  are  further  set  down 

Fo'bby,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.    ?  =  FOGGY. 
««53S  MORE  Wks,    oo  Glotony  . .  maketh  . .  the  body  fat 
&  fobby.    1895  RYE  E.  Angl.  Gloss..  Fobby.  soft,  no  sub- 
stance. 

t  Fo-cage.  Obs.  [ad.  mod.L./ocapum,  f.  L. 
focus,  f.feu  :  see  FEUAGE.]  =  FEU  AGE. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).    1721-83  in  BAILEY. 

Focal  (fo"«-kal),  a.  [ad.  moA.^.focalis,  f.  Focus  • 
see  -At,  Cf.  F./«v«/.J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to   a  focus;   collected  or 
situated  at  a  focus.    Focal  point  =  Focus  2. 

1713  DERHAM  Phys.  Theol.  iv.  iii.  126  note.  Whether  the 
Convexity  or  Concavity  of  the  Drum  collects  those  Rays  into 
a  focal  Point,  or  scatters  them.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  $ 
Exf.  Philos.  II.  xv.  174  You  may,  by  means  of  the  focal 
'•  rays  from  this  glass,  char  or  burn  a  piece  of  wood.  1808 
J.  WEBSTER  Nat.  Phil.  185  The  rays  . .  will,  .converge  to 
the  focal  point.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  I. 
in.  vui.  357  Perfect  vision  implies  a  focal  adjustment  of  the 
eyes.  1863  G.  P.  SCROPE  Volcanos  264  The  residuum  of 
.  .lava,  .in  what  may  be  called  its  focal  reservoir. 
fit •  »75S  YOL-NG  Centaur  v.  Wks.  1757  IV.  239  Human 
thought,  whose  scattered  rays  must  be  collected,  as  it  were, 
to  a  focal  point,  in  order  duly  to  warm  our  devotion.  1855 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  175  Titus,  in  order  to  be  near  the 
focal  point  of  political  intrigue  and  faction,  had  taken  a 
house  within  the  precinct  of  Whitehall. 

2.  Math.  Focal  axis  ;in  a  conic^ :  the  axis  which 
passes  through  the  real  foci.      'Focal  conic  (i.e. 
ellipse  or  hyperbola)  :  in  the  modular  method  of 
generating  qnadrics,  a  locus  of  the  modular  foci. 
Focal  curve :  the  locus  of  foci  of  a  surface,    focal 
distance  (a)  of  the  parabola  :  The  distance  between 
the  focus  and  the  vertex ;   (b)  of  the  ellipse  and 
hyperbola  :  The  distance  between  the  foci  and  the 
centre.     Focal  lines:    in  a  quadric  cone,  the  de- 
generate  focal   hyperbola.     Focal  property:    any 
property  of  a  geometrical  locus  involving  the  inter- 
sections of  the  locus  with  the  absolute,     f  Focal 
tangent :  a  tangent  from  which  the  position  of  the 
foci  of  a  central  conic  may  be  determined.     Um- 
bilical focal  conic,  in  the  umbilical  method  of  gener- 
ating qnadrics,  the  locus  of  the  focus. 
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1706  W.  JON-FS  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  250  If  c  h  meet 
the  Focal  Tangent  in  T.  1807  HUTTON  Course  Math*  II. 
118  A  F  the  focal  distance.  1885  LEUDESDORF  Cremona's 
Proj.  Geom.  255  The  point  in  which  a  directrix  cuts  the 
focal  axis.  1886  P.  FROST  Solid  Geom.  (ed.  3)  147  The 
fixed  point  is  called  an  umbilical  focus , .  and  the  locus  of 
the  focus  the  umbilical  focal  conic. 

3.  Optics,  focal  distance  or  length  vof  a  lens  or 
mirror; :  the  distance  between  the  centre  and  the 
focus.     Focal  plane',    the  locus    of  the    foci   of 
different  systems  of  parallel  rays  refracted  through 
a  lens.     Focal  point :  the  intersection  of  a  focal 
plane  with  the  axis  of  the  lens. 

1693  E.  H  ALLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  No.  205.  960  The  focal 
distance  sought.  \"]$$PhiL  Trans,  XLVIII.  170  An  object- 
lens  whose  focal  length  is  a  little  less.  1879  HARLAN  Eye- 
sight vi.  81  A  double  concave  glass  of  twelve  inches 
focal  distance.  1895  R.  S.  HEATH  Geom.  Optics  (ed.  2)  82 
An  incident  system  of  parallel  rays  will  then  converge  to 
a  point  on  the  common  focal  plane.  Ibid.  83  It  is  clear 
that  .A"  is  the  first  focal  point  of  the  combined  system. 
fig.  1847  EMERSON  Refr.  Men,  S-wedenborg'W'ks.  (Bohn) 
I.  315  A  colossal  soul,  he  lies  vast  abroad  on  his  times., 
requires  a  long  focal  distance  to  be  seen.  1860  PATMORE 
Faithf.fpr  Ever  214  Love  requires  the  focal  space  Of 
recollection  or  of  hope,  Ere  it  can  measure  its  own  scope. 

4.  Path.  Localized  or  centrally  localized,  ^s,  focal 
disease,  haemorrhage,  etc. 

1890  in  GOULD  Med.  Diet, 
Hence  Fo'cally  adv.,  at  a  focus. 
1839  DE  QyiNCEY  War  Wits.   1863  IV.  280  The  force  of 
European  opinion,  focally  converged  upon  the  subject. 
Focalize  (fr»-kabiz),  v.     [f.  FOCAL  a.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  (rays  of  light,  heat,  etc.)  to  a 
focal  point  (or  focus) ;  to  focus. 

1845  DE  QUINCEY  Nat.  Temp.  Movem.  Wits.  1863  XI.  170 
Light  is  focalised  in  the  eye,  sound  in  the  ear.  c  1863 
J.  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  29/2  The  rays  of  heat  may  be 
collected  and  focalised. 

fig.  1860  T.  MARTIN  Horace  Introd,  26  The  mirror 
which  focalizes  for  their  old  age  the  gathered  wisdom  of 
a  lifetime.  1865  Land.  Rev.  g  Dec.  609/1  At  the  various 
central  offices,  the  information,  .can  be  focalized. 

2.  To  adjust  or  arrange  the  focus  of  (the  eye) ; 
also  absol.  and  reft,  (of  the  eye). 

1878  tr.   Zifmssen's  Cycl.   Pract.  Med.   XVII.  668   The 
supposed  amaurosis  of  many  observers . .  is  the  result  of  the 
loss  of  the  power  of  focalizing.     1886  W.   F.  WARREN  in 
Homilet.  Rev.  (U.S.)  Jan.  54  Gradually  focalizing  our  eyes 
for  remoter  objects.      Ibid.t    Your  eye,    even    if   rightly 
directed,  is  focalizing  itself  upon  the  wrong  object. 

Hence  Penalizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  Also 
Focaliza-tiou,  the  action  of  focalizing. 

1871  MORLEY  Voltaire  iii.  (1872)  no  Voltaire  does  not 
use  these  focalising  words  and  turns  of  composition.  1883 
J.  MILLINGTON  Are  we  to  read  backwards  1  71  Spectacles. . 
restoring  to  the  eye  its  former  focalizing  power.  1887  Set. 
Amer.  23 .Apr.  261/2  Focalization  in  the  eye  was  accom- 
plished by  a  most  wonderful  condition,  that  of  flexibility  in 
the  crystalline  lens.  1893  Chicago  Advance  24  Aug.,  Such 
a  focalization  of  all-around  information  on  any  one  subject 
has  rarely  ever  been  witnessed. 

Focaloid  (fSo-kaloid).  Math.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-onx]  A  shell,  in  general  indefinitely  thin,  bounded 
by  two  confocal  ellipsoidal  surfaces. 

1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  §  494  The  attraction  of 
a  homogeneous  solid   ellipsoid   is   the   same    through   all 
external  space  as  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  focaloid 
of  equal  mass  coinciding  with  its  surface. 

t  PO'Caiy.  Obs.~l  [ad.  L.  focari-us,  f.  focus : 
see  Focus  sb.  and  -ARY.]  One  who  tends  the 
hearth  or  fire. 

?tiS<x>  m  Myrr.  Our  Lady  (1873)  Introd.  xxi.  notet  In 
the  order  &  degre  of  a  lay  brother  or  ffocary. 

Foc(c)he,  obs.  form  of  FETCH  v. 

Focer,  var.  FORCER,  Obs.,  a  chest  or  coffer. 

Fochesave,  obs.  form  of  VOUCHSAFE. 

Fochtyn,  Sc.  form  oi  fought,  p.  p.  of  FIGHT  v. 

t  Fo'cile.  Anat.  Obs.  Forms :  5  fosile,  6  fan- 
cylle,  focyll,  focil,  6-8  focile.  [ad.  med.Lat. 
focile.  Cf.  ?T.  focil,  Fr./<v*&,  Pg.  and  \t.  focile. 

The  med.Lat.  word  was  a  transferred  use  of  facile  steel 
for  striking  fire  (see  FUSIL).  The  Arabian  anatomists 
applied  the  word  zand,  one  of  a  pair  of  sticks  for  producing 
fire  by  friction  (dual  zanddn^,  to  these  bones  on  account  of 
their  shape ;  the  Lat.  translators  rendered  this  by  focile 
as  being  the  word  most  nearly  equivalent  in  literal 
sense.] 

One  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  or  of  the  leg. 
Greater  focile,  the  ulna  or  tibia.  Lesser  (or  over) 
focile,  the  radius  or  fibula. 

r  1400  Lanfranc's  Cintrg.  157  {>e  bombe.  .conteyneb  his 
firste  boon  wi|?  be  extremite  of  be  ouer  fosile.  1541  R.  COP- 
LAND Gnydons  Quest.  Chirurg.  D  ij  b,  .The  faucylles  or 
forke  bones.  1543  TRAHERON  Vigors  Chintrg.  (1586)  281 
The  great  focile  is  that  which  susteineth  the  arme.  1638 
A.  READ  Treat.  Chirurg.  ii.  15  [A]  Taylor,  .fractured  both 
the  focils  of  the  legge,  a  little  below  the  knee.  1721  NAISH 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  228  The  Ligament  that  ties  the 
Fociles  together. 

attrib.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg. 
Kivb,  Of  what  shape  are  y13  two  focyl  bones?  1548-77 
VICARY  Anat.  vii.  (1888)  49  Of  the  two  Focel  bones.. the 
lesse  goeth  from  the  Elbowe  to  the  Thombe.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  Focil-bone. 

tPo'cillate,  v.  0/>s.~°  [f.  L.  focHlat-  ppl. 
stem  oifocilla-re  to  revive  or  refresh,  f.  Focus  :  see 
Focus  sb.  and  -ATE.]  (See  quots.) 

1676   in   COLES.     1681    BLOUNT   Glossogr.^   Focillate  . .  to 
nourish,  comfort,  or  refresh.     1721-00  in  BAII  F.Y 
VOL,  IV. 


Hence  tPo'cillated  ppl.  a.    Also  f  Focilla'tion. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Focitlatcd.     1658  PHILLIPS,  Focilla- 
tion.     1721-90  BAILEY,  Focillation. 

Fociiueter  (fosi-m/tsj).  Photogr.  Also  foco- 
meter.  [f.  FOC-UH  i- -METER.]  An  instrument  for 
finding  the  chemical  focus  of  a  lens  which  has  not 
been  properly  achromatized. 

1853  R.  HUNT  Man.  Photogr.  H.  iv.  159 M.CIaudet  has  also 
devised  a  very  ingenious  instrument  for  focusing,  which  he 
calls  his  Focimeter.  iSpi  S.  P.  THOMPSON  in  Proc.  R.  Soc. 
XLIX.  227  These  principles  are  embodied  in  an  instrument 
described  in  the  paper,  and  called  a  focouieter. 

Focimetry  (fosi-metri).  Also  focometry. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  Gr.  -ftcrpia  measurement.]  Measure- 
ment of  focal  distance. 

1881  G.  R.  PIGGOTT  in  Nature  No.  622.  515  If  now  an 
over-corrected  lens  were  substituted,  the  diffraction  rings 
.  .and  the  nebulosity.,  exactly  changed  positions  as  regards 
focimetry.  1891  S.  P.  THOMPSON  m  Proc.  R.  Soc.  XLIX. 
225  The  accepted  methods  of  focometry. 

Focke,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FOLK. 

Focoid  (f0«'koid).  [f.  Foc-ua  +  -OID.]  One  of 
the  points  in  which  every  circle  in  a  given  plane 
meets  the  line  at  infinity  in  that  plane. 

1881  C.  TAYLOR  Geom.  Conies  308  The  two  focoids  or 
circular  points  at  infinity. 

FOCUS  (fou-kffs),  sb.  PI.  foci;  also  focuses, 
in  England  usually  written  irregularly  focusses. 
[si.lu.focus  hearth,  fireplace,  in  various  modern  uses. 

The  Lat.  word  was  first  used  in  sense  i  by  Kepler  (Astron. 
Pars  optica  iv.  4,  written  in  1604) ;  his  reason  for  the  choice 
of  the  name  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  the  optical 
sense  2,  *  burning  point  of  a  lens  or  mirror '  (which  is  easily 
derived  from  the  lit.  sense)  must  have  been  already  in  exis- 
tence ;  this  would  account  for  Kepler's  use,  as  the  *  burning 
point '  or  '  focus  '  of  a  parabolic  mirror  is  situate  at  the  geo- 
metrical( focus '  of  its  curvature.  Sense  4  is  from  medical 
Latin.  In  all  senses  cf.  Fr.  foyer  : — L.  *focarium  f. 
focns.\ 

1.  Geom.  a.  In  plane  geometry:  One  of  the  points 
from  which  the  distances  to  any  point  of  a  given 
curve  are  connected  by  a  linear  relation. 

Also  defined  as  a  point  from  which  a  pair  of  isotropic 
tangents  can  be  drawn  to  a  curve  ;  or  as  the  intersection  of 
tangents  from  the  points  in  which  the  line  at  infinity  meets 
a  co-planar  circle.  (For  definitions  specially  relating  to 
the  focus  of  a  conic,  see  quots.  1881  and  1893.) 

1656  HOBBES  Six  Lessons  Wks.  1845  VII.  317  The  focus 
of  an  hyperbole,  is  in  the  axis.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc. 


2),  The  Orbits  of  the  Planets  are.  .Ellipses,  in  whose  Focus 
theSun  is.  1807  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  96 The  ellipse  and 
hyperbola  have  each  two  foci ;  but  the  parabola  only  one. 
1851  NicHoi.Arckit.Heav.  199  The  second  star  being  in  the 
focus  and  not  the  centre  of  the  ellipse.  1881  C.  TAYLOR  Geom. 
Conies  i  A  conic  is  a  curve  traced  by  a  point  which  moves  in 
a  plane  containing  a  fixed  point  and  a  fixed  straight 
line  in  such-  a  way  that  its  distance  from  the  fixed 
point  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  its  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  fixed  straight  line.  The  fixed  point  is  called 
a  focus.  1893  J.  W.  RUSSELL  Pure  Geom.  vii.  67  A  focus 
of  a  conic  is  a  point  at  which  every  two  conjugate  lines  are 
perpendicular. 

b.  In  solid  geometry  (see  quot.). 

1874  G.  SALMON  Analytic  Geom.  (ed.  3)  109  A  point 
through  which  can  be  drawn  two  lines,  each  touching  the 
surface  and  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity  and  such  that 
the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface  through  either  also 
touches  the  circle  at  infinity. 

2.  Optics,  Heatj  etc.  The  point  at  which  rays 
meet  after  being  reflected  or  refracted ;  also,  the 
point  from  which  the  rays  appear  to  proceed 
(sa  virtual  focus  i  see  2b). 

1685  BOYLE  Effects  Motion  ii.  13  Sunbeams  refracted  or 
reflected  by  a  burning-glass  to  a  focus.  1704  NEWTON 
Opticks  i.  vi.  7  The  point  from  which  rays  diverge,  or  to 
which  they  converge,  may  be  called  their  focus.  1831 
BREWSTER  Optics  i.  n  The  points  that  were  formerly  the 
radiant  points  being  now  the  foci.  1853  HERSCHEL  Pop. 
Lect.  Sc.  ii.  §  24  (1873)  65  A  far  greater  heat  than  can  be 
produced  in  the  focus  of  any  burning-glass.  1865  LIVING- 
STONE Zambesi  ii.  59  This  deep  trough-like  shape  caused 
the  sun's  rays  to  converge  as  into  a  focus. 
b.  With  various  defining  words. 

Conjugate  foci '.  see  CONJUGATE  a.  6  b ;  principal  focus, 
the  point  at  which  parallel  rays  meet  after  passing  through 
a  convergent  lens ;  solar  focus  —  prec. ;  virtual  focus, 
a_  point  at  which  diverging  rays  would  meet  if  their 
directions  were  reversed  ;  actinic^  or  chemical  fonts  (of  a 
lens),  the  point  to  which  the  actinic  rays  converge. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Virtual  Focus ^  or  Point  of 
Divergence  (in  Dioptricks).  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Sc.  #  Art  I.  426  When  parallel  rays  fall  upon  a  double- 
convex  glass,  KG,  they  will,  .meet  . .  in  a  point  or  principal 
focus  at  F.  x&74  LommeFs  Light  90  The  lenses  of  the  second 
group  have  virtual  foci.  1890  WOODBURY  Encycl.  Photogr. 
293  Unless  the  lens  be  rendered  achromatic,  the  actinic  or 
chemical  focus  does  not  coincide  with  the  visual  focus. 
C.  transf.  andy^f. 

1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  Ixxi,  A  box  where  they  might  see 
and  be  seen  ;  one,  as  they  expressed  it,  in  the  very  focus  of 
public  view.  1781  COWPER  Conversation  239  Centering^  in 
a  focus  round  and  neat,  Let  all  your  rays  of  information 
meet.  1824  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  I.  260,  I  am 
meditating,  .on  the  great  focus  of  all  purposes — the  arrang- 
ing of  my  future  life.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par. 
Churches  106  If  it  [a  picture]  be  placed  over  the  altar,  it  is 
in  the  very  focus  of  the  building. 

t  d.  Theatr.  The  best- illuminated  part  of  the 
stage.  06s. 

1881  Era  Almanack  97  He  tried  to  keep  me  out  of  the 
focus  !  1885  Eng.  Illustr,  Mag.  647/1  Every  body  tried 


to  get  into  what  was  called  the  focus  —  the  'blaze  of 
publicity  '  furnished  by  the  'float '  or  footlights. 

e.  That  point  or  position  at  which   an  object 
must  be  situated,  in  order  that  the  image  produced 
by  the  lens  may  be  clear  and  well-defined.     Hence 
in,  or  out  of  focus,  lit.  and  fig.     Depth  of  focus  (of 
a  lens) :  the  power  of  giving  a  'sharp'  image  of 
objects  not  in  the  same  plane. 

1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theot.  iv.  ii.  89  note,  If  the  paper.. 
be.  .in  the  focus  of  the  glass,  [the  image  will  be]  distinct. 
1727  SWIFT  Petit.  Colliers  $c.  Wks.  1755  III.  i.  129  To 
know  the  due  distances  of  the  said  focus's.  1799  Med. 
Jml.  II.  228  At  the  nearest  focus  of  distinct  vision.  1840 
DICKENS  Bam.  Radge  i,  John  gradually  concentrated  the 
whole  power  of  his  eyes  into  one  focus,  1858  A  B  C  of 
Photogr.  (ed.  10)  48  The  focus  of  a  portrait  lens  is  very 
limited  in  depth.  1890  WOODBURY  Kncycl.  Photogr.  295  After 
a  certain  distance  all  objects  will  be  in  focus.  1894  H.  DRUM- 
MOND  Ascent  of  A!an  vi,  Evolution  was  given  to  the  modern 
world  out  of  focus. 

f.  To  bring,  etc.,  in,  into,  to  a  focus  \  lit.  &Jig. 
1788  FRANKLIN  Autobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  122  The  bringing 

all  these  scattered  counsels  into  a  focus.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  n.  xxiv.  354  The  place  where  the  rays  were  brought 
to  a  focus  behind  the  lens.  1875  JEVONS  Money  (1878)  252 
The  transactions  of  many  different  individuals,  .are  brought 
to  a  focus. 

g.  The  focal  length  (of  a  lens)  ;  also,  the  ad- 
justment (of  the  eye,  or  an  eyeglass)  necessary  to 
produce  a  clear  image. 

1693  E.  HALLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  No.  205.  960  This  dioptric 
problem,  is  that  of  finding  the  focus  of  any  sort  of  lens. 
1757  ELLIS  ibid.  L.  287  A  lens  of  about  one  inch  and  half 
focus.  1837  BREWSTER  Magnet.  332  The  focus  of  the  lens 
being  suited  to  the  distance  of  the  needle.  1861  PALGRAVE 
Gold.  Treas.  Pref.,  Rapid  alteration  of  the  eye's  focus  in 
looking  at  the  landscape.  1871  TYNDALL  Frag  in.  Sc.  (1879) 
I.  ii.  50  The  focus  was  attained,  first  by  the  pupil  and  after- 
wards by  the  retina. 

3.  Similarly  in  Acoustics.     The  point  or  space 
towards  which  the  sound  waves  converge. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  8  Feb.,  Standing  at  one  of  the 
focuses,  which  is  under  a  tree. .the  voice  seems  to  descend 
from  the  clouds.  1843  J.  MARTINEAO  Chr.  Life  xliii.  (1876) 
499  Could  we  only  find  the  focus  of  those  stray  tones. 
1857  THOREAU  Maine  W.  (1894)  362  We  were  exactly  in 
the  focus  of  many  echoes. 

4.  Of  a  disease:  The  principal  seat  (in  the  body) ; 
also,  a  point  where  its  activity  is  manifest. 

1684  tr.  Bonefs  Merc.  Commit,  vi.  183  That  the  focus  of 
burning  fevers  is  in  the  Head  Hippocrates  seems  to  assert. 
1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  231 
She  informed  me  that  the  focus  of  my  disorder  was  in  the 
nerves.  1854  JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathol.  Anat.  (1874)  304 
Sclerosis  of  particular  regions  or  isolated  foci  occurs  in  the 
Cord  as  in  the  brain. 

5.  The   centre  of  activity,   or  area  of  greatest 
energy,  of  a  storm,  volcanic  eruption,  etc. 

1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  p.  Ix, 
The  focus  of  the  tides  is  removing  farther  and  farther  from 
our  coasts.  1804  C.  B.  BROWN  tr.  Volney's  View  98  One  of 
the  great  layers  of  the  country,  where  earthquakes  have 
their  principal  focus.  1832  LYELL  Princ.  Geol,  II.  127  The 
original  isle  was  the  primitive  focus,  or  centre,  of  a  certain 
type  of  vegetation.  1862  SCROPE  Volcanos  266  Any  . . 
focus  or  reservoir  of  lava  from  which  an  eruption  has  pro- 
ceeded. 1869  PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  ii.  13  Vesuvius  was  seen 
to  be  the  focus  of  the  eruption.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's 
Pocket-bk.  iv.  (ed.  2)  78  The  centre  or  focus  of  the  West 
Indian  hurricanes. 

b.  fig.  A  centre  or  'hotbed '  (of  intrigue,  sedition, 
etc.)  ;  a  centre  of  activity  or  energy. 

1808  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  II.  440  Poonah  is  the 
focus  of  his  intrigues.  1830  R.  KNOX  Be"clard's  Anat.  Life 
8  Central  Schools.. had  been  established  in  the  depart- 
ments as  so  many  foci  of  knowledge.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt. 
Bonneville  (1849)  p.  xv.  New- York,  the  great  focus  of 
American  enterprise.  1870  HUXLEY  Lay  Serin,  i.  (ed.  5)  5 
The  principal  focus  of  scientific  activity. 

6.  nonce-uses,  a.  In  Lat.  sense  :  A  fireplace  or 
furnace ;    in    quot.  fig.     b.  A   centre   of  radiant 
heat. 

1779  J.  MOORE  View  Soc.  Fr.  I.  xx.  175,  I  consider  these 
men  as  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  that  place  as 
a  focus  for  consuming  freedom.  1794  J.  HUTTON  Philos. 
Light,  etc.  174  Surrounding  particles  receiving  that  addition 
of  heat  from  the  focus,  are  made  to  burn  ;  and  in  burning, 
these  coals  return  that  heating  species  of  light  to  the  focus, 
for  the  increase  of  its  burning. 

7.  attrib. i  sis  focus  point,  error. 

1891  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Aug.  2/1  That  all  railway  servants 
shall  have,  .not  more  than  an  agreed  amount  of  focus  error. 

FOCUS  (f0«'kz>s),  v.  Pples.  focused,  -ing ;  in 
England  commonly,  but  irregularly,  written  fo- 
cussed,  -ing.  [f.  prec.  sb.]. 

1.  trans.  To  draw  to  a  focus ;  to  cause  to  con- 
verge to  or  as  to  a  focus. 

1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket-bk.  v.(ed.  2^  132  The  catop- 
tric system  . .  requiring  less  delicacy  in  putting  up  and 
focussing  the  light.  1881  A.  G.  BELL  Sound  by  Radiant 
Energy  2  A  beam  of  sunlight  was  focussed  into  one  end  of 
an  open  tube.  1895  Jml.  R.  Inst.  Brit.  Archit.  28  Mar. 
353  Focussing  and  concentrating  the  sound  in  one  or  more 
points  in  his  building. 

b.  Ar. 

1807  Uti  Possidetis  xxx,  All  the  Talent  of  the  Nation 
Focuss'd  in  Cab'net  concentration.  1862  W.  M.  ROSSETTI 
in  Fraser's  Mag.  Aug.  195  Focussing  our  observation  to 
a  single  point.  1863  J.  BROWN  Horse  Subs.  (ed.  3)  80 
Inferior  to  my  father,  .in  power  of— so  to  speak— focussing 
himself.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  iii.  331  He 
could.. instantly  focus  his  thoughts. 


FOCUSABLE. 

c.  intr.  for  reft.  To  converge  to  or  as  to  a  focus. 

1863  THORNBURY  True  as  Steel  I.  148  Light  flashing  and 

focussing  on  armour.      1888  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  764  The 

eyes . .  flamed  as  if  the  life  of  the  man  had  centralized  and 

focussed  within  th^iu. 

2.  To  adjust  the  focus  of  (the  eye,  a  lens,  etc.). 

1814  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  214  Accord- 
ingly as  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  focussed  for  seeing  the 
foreground  of  the  distance.  ri86s  J.  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc. 
I.  66/2  Arrangements,  .for  focussing  the  lenses.  1881  TYLOR 
Anthropol.  ii.  47  The  eagle's  eyes  are  focussed  to  see  small 
objects  far  beyond  man's  range.  1885  Illnstr.  Lond.  News 
9  May  491/3  Austell  focussed  his  eye-glass  on  his  wife._ 

absol.  1853  Hand.bk.  Photogr.  13  It  is  well  in  focusing 
to  make  the  first  adjustment  by  placing  the  lens  midway. 
1890  WOODBURY  Encycl.  Photogr.  294  Focus  upon  some 
distinct  object  about  150  or  200  yards  away. 

3.  To  bring  into  focus ;  to  bring  (the  image,  etc.) 
to  the  proper  focus. 

'775  S.  J.  PRATT  Lit.  Opin.  (1783)  III.  8  Sir  Charles 
Crazy  focuss'd  her  through  an  opera-glass.  1858  A  B  C  of 
Photogr.  (ed.  10)  57  Haying  focussed  the  right-hand  view, 
half  of  the  sensitive  plate  is  first  impressed,  c  1865  J.  WYLDE 
in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  143/1  The  image  . .  is  focussed.  .by.  .adjust- 
ing the  lens.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  III.  97  Unless 
the  picture  be  accurately  focussed  it  will  appear  blurred. 

Focusable  (fi>>"'k#sab'l),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  focused. 

1889  H.  BLAND  Fab.  Ess.  Socialism  fed.  Shaw)  218  Thus 
far  the  outlook  has  been  clear  and  focusable  enough. 

Focused  (fiJn'kpst),  ///.  a.  [f.  Focus  v.  and 
sb.  +  -ED.] 

1.  In  senses  of  the  vb. ;  brought  to  or  into  a  focus. 
1864  Daily  Tel.   12   Apr.,   Photographers  alone   has  he 

shunned.. and  if  ever  he  runs  away  from  anything,  it  will 
be  from  a  focussed  lens.  1890  WOODBURY  Encycl.  Photogr. 
294  Make  the  focussed  image  fall  on  one  of  these  lines. 

2.  Having  a  focus  (of  a  specified  length l ;  used 
only  in  comb.,  as  short-focused. 

1858  L.  PRICE  Man.  Photogr.  Manip.  ii.  69  'Short-focused' 
lenses  are  employed  for  children. 

Focuser    (fJu-k»saj).     [f.   Focus  v.  +  -ER1.]   ! 
A  focti  <ing-glass. 

1890  WOODBURY  Encycl.  Photogr.  s.  v.  Focussing  Glass. 
Fo'CUSing  vbl.  sb.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -INS  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Focus  (gerundially^. 
1851   RUSKIN  Mod.   Paint.   II.    in.  i.  v.   §  18  The  right 

gradation  or  focusing  of  light  and  colour.      1881  MIVART    j 
Cat  295  The  focussing  of  rays  coming  from  points  varying 
in  remoteness.      1883  A.  BARRATT  Phys.  Metempiric  217 
Thought  is  the  focussing  of  phenomena  into  a  universe. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  chiefly  in  names  of  appli- 
ances used  by  photographers,  as  focusing  screen, 
tube ;  focusing  cloth  (see  quot.  1 890)  ;  foousing- 
glass  (see  quot.  1858). 

1853  in  Jrnl,  Photogr.  Soc.  I.  No.  3.  39/2  A  »focusing 
cloth.  1890  WOODBURY  Encycl.  Photogr.,  Focussing  Cloth, 
a  black  cloth  used  for  covering  over  the  head  and  back  portion 
of  the  camera  to  exclude  all  extraneous  light.  1833  mjrnl. 
Photogr.  Soc.  I.  No.  3.  39/2  The  'Focusing  glass.  1858  T. 
SUTTON  Diet.  Photogr.,  Focussing  Glass,  .a  magnifier  used 
for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass,  and  enabling  the  operator  to  get  it  into  better  focus. 
[bid.  56  The  real  image  formed  by  a  convex  lens  is  received 
on  a  'focussing  screen. 

FoCUSleSS  (f<ro-k#sles),  a.  [f.  Focus  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Without  focus. 

1879  G.  MACDONALD  Sir  Gibbie  III.  xv.  241  Something 
like  a  flash  of  cold  moonlight  on  wintred  water  gleamed 
over,  .his  poor  focusless  eyes. 

Focyll,  Fodar,  obs.  forms  of  FOCILE,  FOTHER. 

tFo-dden,  v.  Obs.  [?repr.  OE.  *fidnian,  f. 
fodan-  FOOD.]  ?  intr.  To  be  produced. 

i.,i  1400  Morte  Arth.  3247  Alle  froytez  foddenid  was  bat 
floreschede  in  erthe. 

Fodder  (ffdsj),  sb.  Forms :  I  fod(d)or,  f6d- 
(d)er,  f6ddur,  2  fodre,  3  south,  vodder,  4 foddre, 
4-7  foder,  5  foddur,  south,  voddur,  fo(o)dyr, 
6  footer,  6-8  fother,  3-  fodder.  [OE.fMor  str. 
neut.  =  MDu.  and  Du.  voeder,  OHG.  fuotar 
(MHG.  wtoter,  Ger.  flitter),  ON.  foilr  (Sw.,  Da 
foder)  :-OTeut.  *fittrom  :-pre-Teut.  *pat-r6-m, 
f.  root  pat-  to  feed :  see  FOOD. 

The  homophonous  word  in  all  Teut.  langs.,  with  the 
sense  of  '  sheath,  case,'  is  distinct  both  in  root  and  suffix  as 
it  represents  OAryan  *pd-trdm.\ 

t  1.  Food  in  general.  Obs. 
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S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  323  There  was  fodder  running 

to  waste  on  the  slopes  of  every  mountain. 
transf.  1890  A.  J.  WAUTERS  .Stanley's  Emln  Pns/ia  Expeti. 

ix.  167  For  fodder  all  they  [locomotives]  want  is  wood. 
f3.  Child,  offspring.  Obs.  rare-1.  Cf.  FOOD  rf.  0. 
13. .  K.  Alis.  645  Kyng  Phelip  saide  to  the  modur,  '  Thou 

hast  born  a  sori  foder  ! ' 
4.  attrib.   and    Comb.,  as  fodder  grass,    house, 

passage,  plant;  fodder-cheese  (see  quot.  1884); 

fodder-corn,  a  supply  of  fodder  for  the  horses  of 

a  feudal  lord,  or  an  equivalent  in  money ;  also  the 

right  of  exacting  this. 
1784  TWAMLEY  Dairying  25  As  the  quantity  of  . .  "Fodder 

Cheese  sent  to  London  Markets  clearly  shews.    1884  Chesh. 

Gloss.,  Fodder  cheese,  cheese  made  . .  when  they  [cows]  are 

being  foddered  on  hay.    1655  DUGDALE  Monast.  Angl.  i. 

297  a,  Redditusqui  dicuntur  Hidagium  &  "Foddercorn.  1830 

LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bat.  304  The  best  *fodder-Grasses  of 

Europe  are  usually  dwarf  species.     1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  209 

This  lodge  is  built  much  after  the  form  of  the  Virginia 

*fodder  houses.  l88a  OGILVIE,  * Fodder  passage,  the  passage 

in  a  cattle-shed  along  which  the  food  is  carried  for  cattle. 

1894  Daily  Neivs  25  June  6/6  A  new  *fodder  plant,  known 

as  the  Siberian  knot-grass. 
Fodder  (f(rdaii,  v.    Forms:  3  foper,  4  foddre, 

5-6  foder,  7-8  fother,  6-  fodder,   [f.  prec.  sb. ;  cf. 

MDu.  and  Du.  voederen,  OHG.  fuotiren  (MHG. 

vuotern,  viietern,  Ger.fiittfrri),  ON.ytfffra.]  trans. 

To  give  fodder  to  (cattle) ;  to  feed  with  (some- 
thing) as  fodder,  f  In  early  use  gen.  To  feed. 

a  1300  E,  E.  Psalter  xxx[i].  3  For  bi  name  me  lede  and 
feber  {printed  frober :  Vulg.  enittries}  boil  sal.  1382  [see 
FODDERED  ppl.  a.],  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  89 
Let  us  go  foder  our  mompyns.  15*3  FITZHERB.  Hush.  §  70 
Horses  and  shepe,  maye  not  be  fodered  together  in  wynter. 
1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  73  Yow  are  neaver  to., 
fother  sheepe  soe  longe  as  they  can  gette  any  thing  on  the 
grownde.  1707  MORTIMER  Huso.  172  Straw  will  do  well 
enough  to  Fodder  them  with.  1773  BARKER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LX 1 1 1.  222  There  was  so  little  grass . .  that  many  were  forced 
to  fodder  their  cattle.  1832  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  y. 
(1863)  328  A  lad.. had  gone  thither  for  hay  to  fodder  his 
cattle.  1876  Whitty  Gloss.  s.v.  Fodder, *  Fodder'd  up  ', 
fed  and  bedded,  as  the  stalled  animals. 

transf.  and  fig:  1659  H.  MORE  Immort.  Soul  HI.  xviii. 
§  12  This  notion  of  foddering  the  Stars  with  the  thick  foggs 
of  the  Earth.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vn.  42  This  foreign 
field,  Where  nature  fodders  him  [man]  with  other  food. 
1891  Daily  News  26  Jan.  6/3  They  . .  fodder  their  souls 
on  all  kinds  of  stale  and  withered  doctrinal  herbage. 

f  b.  To  give  cattle  fodder  upon  (ground).  Also 
To  fodder  on  (ground),  in  indirect  passive.  Obs. 

>655  [see  FODDERING  i).  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hart,  May 
56  A  place  that  has  been  well  fother'd  on.  1693  [see  FOD- 
DERED///, a.]. 

Hence  Fo'ddered  ///.  a, 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Sam.  xxviii.  24  A  foddred  [1388  fat]  calf. 
1692  DHYDEN  Cleomenes  in.  ii,  Accursed  be  thou,  grass-eating 
foddered  god  !  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card. 
Gloss.,  FotherdGroiinds,  ground  upon  which  Cattel  are  fed 
in  Winter,  with  Hay,  &c.,  to  better  it.  1713  YOUNG  Last 
Day  ii.  256  The  fodder 'd  beast. 

Fodder,  obs.  form  of  FOTHER. 

Fodderer  (fjrdsraj).  [f.  FODDER  v.  +  -ERJ.] 
One  who  fodders  or  feeds  (cattle). 

1623  MINSHEU,  Crncro,  a  fodderer  of  cattle.  1691  J.  P. 
Quakers  Unmasked  16  Cattle  . .  that  kick  against  their 
Fodderers.  1755  in  JOHNSON  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Fcyddering,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  FODDER  v.  +  -ING  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FODDER. 

c  1570  Pride  f,  Lmvl.  (1841)  54  Farthest,  .from  skil,  But  yf 
it  be  in  fodderyng  of  a  beast.  1653  HARTLIB  Legacy  (ed.  3) 
249  This  way  of  pasturing  of  Clover  will  be  a  kind  of  fod- 
dering of  the  land,  and  rather  improve  then  impair  it.  1727 
BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Barn,  Barns,  .for.  .the  more  con- 
venient Foddering  of  Cattle  with  the  Straw. 

2.  concr.  An  allowance  of  fodder. 

1601  ^HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  401  Ten  pound  of  it  is  a  sufficient 
foddering  for  an  horse.  1808  CURWEN  Econ.  Feeding  Stock 
55  A  foddering  of  straw  from  six  to  eight  pounds. 
fig.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d"Alf.  II.  46  Then 
did  she  reduce  vnto  her  remembrance.. what drie  fodderings 
he  did  giue  her.  1662 RumpSongs (1874)  1. 161  A  foddering 
of  Prayer  four  hours  by  the  Clock.  1843  CARLYLE  Mite. 
(1857)  IV.  267  Heavy  fodderings  of  Jesuit  theology. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  foddering band,  boy,  cord, 
ground,  herb,  place,  rack,  f  stead,  time. 

1837  Boston  Advert.  17  Jan.  2/2  One  fork  and  one  *fod-    i 
tiering  band.     1827  CLARE  Sheph.  Cat.  21  Nor  ling'ring 
wait  the  *foddering-boy.     1890  Gloncestersh.  Gloss.,  'Fod- 
dering cord,  a  hair  and  hemp  cord  used  for  binding  up  hay 
to  take  put  to  beasts.     1789  W.  MARSHALL  Gloucester^.  230 


c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  IV.  metr.  vii.  1,5  (Camb.  MS.)  He. . 
hath  put  an  ynmeke  lorde  foddre  to  his  crwel  hors.  1634 
J  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Gl._Eater  Kent  12  Let  any  come  Tr! 
the  shape  of  fodder  or  eatmg-stuffe,  it  is  welcome. 

*  1<0^?  .f°r  cattle-  N°w  in  a  more  restricted 
sense:  Dried  food,  as  hay,  straw,  etc.,  for  stall- 
feeding. 

S1?00  ^LIT-C  Ge"'  xli!'  ^  fa  undyde  hira  an  his  sacc  & 

H/n    Hf    Cvllun    V.1C      .,!•.--,.,     f~.lJ.-l.  ._  -rr  .    •*"      «M      a«V,i,     IX 

'c.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 


—    i  T/         ji  «nL<r.K:>iKAti  tN  tmpr.  signc.  a  Koots 

and  foddering  herbs  for  cattle.  1587  MASCALL  Govt.  Cattle 
(1627)  203  The  Shepheard.  .shall  often  cleanse  the  'fodder- 
ing places  of  his  sheepe.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Geort.  in.  606 
Salt  Herbage  for  the  »fodd'ring  Rack  provide.  1619  N. 
R'dmg  Rec.  IV.  153  A  messuage  and  land  with  one 
totnennge  stead.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  10  As 
soon  as  •fotheringe  time  is  past  .  .remoove  them. 

Fodderless  (ty-da.iles),  a.    [f.  FODDER  sb.  + 
-LESS.]     Without  fodder. 
i8g  Tail's  Wag.  XIX.  760  Fodderless  cattle. 
tFo'dding.  Obs.—1  \\imfadyng\—Q&.fa< 


FOE. 

n  1529  SKFLTON  Manerly  Margery  10  Strawe,  Jamys 
foder,  yc  play  the  fode,  I  am  no  hakney  for  your  rode. 

fFode,  v.  Ol's.  Forms :  a.  6  foad,  foude,  foode, 
7  foord,  4-6  fode.  0.  6  foder,  fowder,  foadre. 
[Of  obscure  etymology. 

Commonly  regarded  as  a  fig.  use  of  FOOD  ?'.  The  occa- 
sional use  of  to  feed  forth  instead  of  to  fode  forth  (see 
FEED  v.  2  b)  seems  to  show  that  the  word  was  sometimes 
so  interpreted  in  15-161(1  c  ;  but  the  spelling/fade,  and  the 
late  survival  of  fodf,  prove  that  the  vowel  sound  was  not 
that  which  represented  OE.  6,  but  that  which  represented 
OE.  d  or  OE.  o  in  open  syllables.  No  certain  connexions 
are  known  ;  Grimm  gives  several  examples  of  an  early  mod. 
Gtr./ot  sb.,  app.  meaning  'guile,  deceit.'] 

1.  trans.  To  beguile  with  show  of  kindness  or  fair 
words  ;  to  entertain  with  delusive  expectations;  to 
encourage  or  confirm  in  a  foolish  purpose  or 
opinion,  soothe  in  fancied  security ;  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  (a  delusion). 

a.  -1350  Will.Paleme  1646  Foule  bow  me  fodestwibbi  faire 
wprdes.  Ibid.  57  J^  cherl . .  foded  it  [be  barn]  wi^>  floures  & 
wib  faire  by-hest.  iu6  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1719,  I  am  not 
wont  to  fode  Them  that  dare  put  theyr  truste  in  me.  1565 
CALFHILL  Answ.  Treat.  Crosse  (1846)  3  Least,  .you  your 
selues  be  fooded  in  your  folly.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met. 
vn.  (1587)  99  b,  The  morning  foading  this  my  feare,  to 
further  my  deuice,  my  shape  . .  had  altered  with  a  trice. 
IS7'  —  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxxii.  i  The  frowarde  reckelesse- 
nesse  of  the  flesh  fodeth  many. 
/3.  IJ4S  State  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  X.  197  Thempereur 


f->     ,.     i        c   T\     t.  f  T-i  ™~  «™npn    iimrvt    luiuer    iOf 

Cattel  of  Dates.    1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  m.  „!  The 
youthful  Bull  must.. In  the  Stall,  .his  Foddef  find    i*i«  T 

^ScMttof'ri  MatS' I-  2°7  The  hay'  •serves  for  """«   i 


apportionment.]     1 A  division. 

13. .  K.  Alis.  48  Wyse  men  fond  also  there,  xij  foddyng  to 
thes  yere.  .Thes  furste  was  cleped  Mars,  That  othir  Averil 


like  deceit  they  vsed  the  King  my  brother. 

2.  To  fode  forth,  (occas.  forward,  off,  on,  out) : 
a.  To  lead  on  (a  person,  etc.)  by  raising  delusive 
expectations  ;  to  '  fob  off '  with  excuses  or  evasive 
devices  for  gaining  time. 

a.  1479  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  840  III.  255,  I 
hopyd  to  have  borowyd  some  off  Tounesend  and  he  hath 
ffoodyd  me  fforthe  evyrsynys.    1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II. 
cxxviii  [cxxivj.  365  The  duke  alwayes  foded  hym  forthe  and 
made  semblant  that  he  had  great  affection  to  treate  for 
this  manage.     l«6  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  %  F.  i.  30  A  booke 
I  tooke  in  hand  Some  thinge  to  reade,  to  fode  foorth  fan- 
tasie.    1573  BARET  Alv.   F  827  He  was  fooded  foorth  in 
vaine  with  long  talke.    1591  HARINCTON  Orl.  Fur.  ix.  lix, 
In  this  meane  time  with  words  he  foded  out  The  worthy 
Earle.    1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  114  Feeding  him  vp 
with  faire  words,  and  foording  him  on  from  time  to  time 
with  delaies.     1616  HIERON  Whs.  II.  42  Hee  feeds  and 
foades  vs  off  with  vaine  words. 

p.  1545  Stale  Pap.  Hen.  VIII,  X.  297  If  he  shall  still 
foder  Us  furth  with  fayre  wordes. 

b.  To  waste  (time),  delay  or  postpone  (a  matter) 
by  evasive  excuses.    Also  absol. 

15*5  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  xlii.  129  Syr  Othes  ..foded 
forth  the  tyme  as  he  that  wyst  not  what  to  do.  1529  MORE 
Com/,  agst.  Trio.  H.  Wks.  1163/2  The  Wolfe  would  not 
come  to  confession  tyl  . .  Palme  sondaye :.  .and  then  foded 
yet  forth  farther,  on  tyl  good  Fryday.  1544  State  Pap. 
Hen.  VIII,  IX.6s3Theyseke..tofodethematierforwarde, 
until  [etc.].  1577  tr.  Bnllinger's  Decades  (1592)  237  What- 
soeuer  is..foaded  off  till  a  longer  time  then  it  ought  to  be. 

Fode,  -er,  -yr,  obs.  ff.  FOOD,  FODDER,  FOTHER. 

Federate  (fp'dere't),  a.  Numism.  rare.  [ad. 
med.Lat.  foderdt-us,  f.  Rom.  *fodero  (It.  fodero, 
OF.  fuerre),  a.  Teut.  *fodr-  sheath,  case  (see  note 
s.v.  FODDEE).  The  etymologically  equivalent  F. 
fourri  is  used  in  the  same  sense.]  Of  a  coin : 
Coated  or  sheathed. 

1854  BADHAM  Halieul.  287  note.  Federate  coins,  .consist 
of  an  interior  or  anima  of  copper  laminated  on  both  sides 
with  an  apparently  continuous  coating  of  the  purest  silver. 

tFodge,  v.  Obs.-1  =FADGE  v.  6. 

i«i  LYLY  Endym.  iv.  ii,  My  fancies  began  to  fodge. 

Fodgel  (fodgel),  a.  Sc.  [f.  fodge,  var.  of  FADGE 
sb?  +  -EL  2.]  '  Fat,  squat  and  plump  '  (Jam.). 

1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  23,  I  am  a  fine  fodgel 
lass.  1789  BURNS  Grose's  Peregrin,  ii,  If . .  ye  chance  to  light 
Upon  a  fine,  fat,  fodgel  wight.  1858  M.  PORTEOUS  Souter 
Johnny  ii  He  was  a  gash  wee  fodgel  body. 

Fodient  (f»«-dient),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  ~L.fodient- 
em,  pr.  pple.  oifodere  to  dig.] 

A.  adj.  Digging;  (of  certain  animals)  burrowing. 
1676  COLES,  Fodient,  digging.  1711  in  BAILEY.  1881  Nature 

XXIV.  209  Such  are  its  fodient  powers,  .that  [etc.]. 

B.  sb.  A  burrowing  animal. 

1879  E.  W.  WHITE  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  (1880)  9  As  a  fodient 
. .  it  perhaps  excels  all  other  burrowing  animals.  1888 
Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  V.  61  As  a  family  the  Fodients  are 
entitled  Orycteropodidse. 

t  Fod'me,  sb.  Obs.    [f.  root  of  FOOD.]  ?  Product. 

<  1250  Gen.  <$•  E.r.  124  Be  Sridde  dai  was  al  Sis  wrojt, 
And  erSes  fodme  on  werldes  brojt. 

t  Fo'dme,  v.  Obs-  i  In  4  fodeme.  [f.  as 
prec.  Cf.  FODDEN  v.1  trans.  To  produce. 

c  1400  Pittil  o/  Susan  92  pe  fyge  and  be  filbert  were 
fodemed  so  fayre. 

t  Fo'dneth.  [?OE.  *f6dno6  (Somner),  f.  rcot 
offmfa,  FOOD.  Cf.  FODDEN,  v.]  Sustenance. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  137  Swulche  monne  be  he  ahte  mid 
rihle  helpe  to  fodneSe  and  to  scrude. 

Fodyr,  obs.  form  of  FODDER,  FOTHER. 

Foe  (fff»),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  adj.  i  fah,  fas, 
2-7  (see  forms  of  the  sb.) ;  sb.  sing.  I  sef6,  2-3  ifa, 
ifo,  ivo,  2-6  fa(a,  3  south,  va,  (4  fan),  3-6  fo(o, 
3  south,  vo,  (3  foa),  4-5  Sc.  fai,  fay,  8-9  Sc.  fae, 
5~  f°e.  //.  a.  weak  forms  :  i  sefan,  2-3  ifan, 


FOE. 

ifon,  ivon,  3  fan,  foan,  south,  voan,  (feon),  4-7 
fon(e,  foon(e,  4  south,  von,  6  foen,  5-6  foyn. 
0.  strong  forms :  4-5  fa(a)s,  faes,  fais,  fase,  4-6 
fois,  foo(e)s,  5  fos(e,  (5  fosse,  6  fowys,  A.  feys\ 
8-9  Sc.  faes,  4-  foes.  [repr.  two  distinct.  OE. 
words:  (i)  the  simple  fah,  fdg  adj.  (:— OTeut. 
*fai/io-}  ;  (2)  the  compound  &fd  sb.  ;wk.  masc.), 
originally  an  absolute  use  of  *fffdh  adj.  (not  re- 
corded as  such)  -  OHG.  gifeh  at  feud,  odious 
(MHG.  gevich,  geve")  :—  OTeut.  *ga-faiho-,  where 
the  prefix  imports  the  notion  of '  mutually'  (see  Y-). 
As  in  many  other  sbs.,  the  prefix  £<?-,  »-,  fell  away 
in  early  ME.,  so  that  the  compound  sb.  and  the 


cech  enemy  c.—poiqos',  G:  Tri«p6s  bitter,  UA.flkta-s  angry. 
The  current  statement  that  the  word  is  etymplogically  akin 
to  FIEND  depends  on  the  doubtful  hypothesis  that  the  root 
*psiq-  is  an  extension  of  *pei-  to  hate.] 

fA.  adj.  Ol>s.  (In  i6-i7th  c.,  the  adjectival 
use  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  development  from 
the  sb.,  not  as  a  continuation  of  the  OE.  adj.) 

1.  At  feud  with;  hostile,  inimical  (to). 
Beoivii/fSzi  He  wses  faj  wiS  god.    a.  1175  Cott.  Horn.  231 

Frend  oSer  fend,  hold  oSer  fa.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Crm.  vill. 
xxxvii.  164  Fortown  forsyd  hyr  to  be  Fa.  a  1568  ASCHAM 
SchoUm.  ii.  (Arb.)  91  So  fast  to  frende,  so  foe  to  few,  so 
good  to  euery  wight.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  \.  xlvii.  154 
An  enemie-country  and  foe-land. 

2.  Hindering  progress,  rough,  rugged. 

c  1340  Gain,  ff  Gr.  Knt.  1430  Bitwene  a  flosche  in  bat 
frytn  &  a  foo  cragge. 

B.  sb.  (Now  somewhat  rhetorical;  superseded  in 
general  use  by  ENEMY.) 

1.  In  early  use,  an  adversary  in  deadly  feud  or 
mortal  combat ;  now  in  wider  sense,  one  who  hates 
and  seeks  to  injure  another ;  a  personal  enemy. 

a  1000  Laws  Alfred  n.  (Thorpe)  xlii,  Gif  he  mKjnes 
hitbbe  ba:t  he  his  zefan  beride.  CIVJS  Lamb.  Horn.  87 
God  heom  aredde  wio  heore  ifan  and  heom  fordude.  c  woo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  219  Nu  is  euerihc  man  ifo  bare  he  solde 
fren  be.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  274  pauh  pi  foa  hurte  be  o5e  vet. 
a  1250  Owl  f.  Night.  1714  Moni  man  . .  Thurh  belde  worde 
..Deth  his  ivo  for  arehwe  swete.  01300  Cursor M.  1503 
(Colt.)  Hijs  faas  to  bring  al  o  lijf.  1340  Ayenb.  255  He 
ualb  li^tliche  ine  be  honden  of  his  uon.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  ii.  208  Robert  the  bruce,  that  wes  his  fa.  c  1460 
Towiieley  Afyst.  (Surtees)  223  And  freyndes  fynde  I  foyn. 
1526  TINDALE  Matt.  x.  36  A  mannes  fooes  shalbe  they  of  his 
owne  housholde.  1625  MILTON  On  Death  fair  Infant  66 
To  slake  his  wrath  whom  sin  hath  made  our  foe.  1728  POPE 


1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  1083  He  makes  no  friend  who  never 
made  a  foe. 

b.  Our  foe,  the  arch  foe  :  the  Devil ;  =  ENEMY  i  b. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  62  Vre  vo,  be  weorreur  of  belle,  c  1366 
CHAUCER  A  B  C  84  Lat  not  our  alder  foo  make  his  bobance. 
1667  MILTON  />.  L.  vi.  259  The  arch  foe  subdu'd  Or  Captive 
drag'd  in  Chains. 

C.  In  a  weaker  sense  :  An  adversary,  antagonist, 
opponent. 

1697  DKYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  n.  776  The  Groom  . .  watches 
with  a  Trip  his  Foe  to  foil.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I. 
133  Made  happy  that  the  foe  the  prize  hath  won. 

d.  trans/,  andyijf.  (a)  One  who  feels  unfriendly 
or  acts  in  opposition  or  prejudicially  to  (some 
thing),  an  ill-wisher ;  (b)  Anything  that  harms  or 
is  likely  to  injure. 

(a)  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  i.  176  A  Foe  to'  th'  publike  Weale. 
1742  POPE  Dune.  iv.  460  A  gloomy  Clerk,  Sworn  foe  to 
Myst'ry,  yet  divinely  dark.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mob  ix.  176 
Death  is  no  foe  to  virtue.  1859  TENNYSON  Guinevere  508, 
I  hold  that  man  the  worst  of  public  foes  %V'ho  (etc.). 

(t)  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  33  Crist  him  hadde  warned 
togenes  |>re  fon,  synne  . .  sor  and  deaS.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle 
(Caxton  1483)  iv.  xx.  65  Myrthe  is  to  me  become  a  very  foo. 
1607  SHAKS.  Timon  n.  ii.  241  That  thought  is  Bounties 
Foe.  1807  CRABBE  Village  n.  192  Grief  is  a  foe,  expel  him 
then  thy  soul. 

2.  One  belonging  to  a  hostile  army  or  nation,  an 
enemy  in  battle  or  war. 

c  1205  LAY.  215  Inne  bane  fehte  his  feon  heo  him  bi- 
nomen.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvm.  228  Deliuerit  of  sic 
felloune  a  faa.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  I.  54  Foly  it  was 
..Succour  to  sek  of  thar  aide  mortals  fa.  1591  SPENSER 
Vis.  Bellay  66  A  barbarous  troupe  of  clownish  tone.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  I.  437  Before  the  Spear  Of  despicable  foes. 
1704  ADDISON  Poems,  Campaign,  Give  thy  brave  foes  their 
due.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  III.  251  Abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  annoying  their  hereditary  foes  in  the  land  of 
their  fathers.  1887  BOWEN  I'irg.  sEneidu.  71  Trojans  eye 
me  in  wrath,  and  demand  my  life  as  a  foe  ! 

3.  collect.  A  hostile  force  ;  =  ENKMY  3. 

"593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  r'l,  i.  iv.  3  All  my  followers,  to  the 
eager  foe  Turne  back,  and  flye.  1633  MASSINGER  Guardian 
1.  l,  For  a  flying  foe,  Discreet  and  provident  conquerors 
build  up  A  bridge  of  gold.  1794  BURNS  On  the  Seas  *t  Far 
Away,  He's  on  the  seas  to  meet  the  foe.  1816  BYRON 
Ch.  Har.  III.  xxv,  Whispering  with  white  lips — 'The  foe  ! 
they  come  !  they  come  ! '  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889) 
I,  47  Long  aftx-r  London  had  ceased  to  fear  a  foreign  foe. 

4.  attrib.    and    Comb.,  as  foe-god;  foe-reaped, 
-subduing  adjs. ;  foe-like,  adj.  and  adv. ;  also  f  foe- 
hearted  a.,  having  the  heart  of  a  foe,  hostile ; 
t  foe-Troy  a.  (nonct-ivd.},  hostile  to  Troy. 
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1870  ROSSETTI  Etten.Btyiuer  53  Is  not  the  *foe-God  weak 
as  the  foenian  When  love  grows  hate  in  the  heart  of  a 
woman  ?  1598  ROWLANDS  Betraying  Christ  6  Now  *foe- 
harted,  trecherous  of  intent.  1556  J.  HEYWoon.V//V/t'ri5-  /'". 
Ixiii.  57  These  *folike  freendes.  1638  (1.  SANDYS  Paraphr. 
Lament,  ii.  13  He. .  Foe-like  hath  bent  his  Bow.  1812  BYRON 
Curse  Minerva  301  The  rifled  mansion,  and  the  *foe-reap'd 
field.  1590  T.  WATSON  Eclog.  Death  Sir  F.  \Valsingham 
300  Poems  (Arb.)  169  Where  arms  are  vsd  by  "foe-subduing 
powers.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xiv.  332  Till  the  Thunderer 
drew  Our  Forces  out  in  his  *foe-Troy  decrees. 

t  Foe,  V.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans,  a.  To  set 
at  enmity,  b.  To  make  or  treat  as  a  foe  or 
enemy. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  209  pe  deueL.fode  be  forme  man 
wi5  god.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  xi.  6  Sith  in  his  powre 
she  was  to  foe  or  frend.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  x.  Iv. 
(1612)  245  So  far  was  she  from  fooing  her  that  sought  her 
life  and  Rayne. 

Fo(e,  obs.  form  of  FEW. 

I  Feede,  a.  Obs.-'1    [ad.  'L.fcedus  foul.]    Foul. 

1657  TOMLINSOM  Renou's  Disf.  319  No  King  . .  was  ever 
correpted  with  such  a  fcede  disease. 

Foederal,  Foederally,  Foedity :  see  FED-. 

f  Foe'hood.  Obs.  [f.  FOB  +  -HOOD  ;  app.  an 
alteration  of  food,  earlier  form  of  FEUD  s6.2]  En- 
mity, hatred  ;  a  state  of  mutual  hostility. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  17  At  vtter  deadly  fohod.  1606 
WARNER  A  Ib.  Eng.  xv.xcvi.  (1612)  382  And  faith  with  vs  not 
to  be  held,  but  foehood  euermore.  1625  JACKSON  Christ's 
Answ.  §  57.  Wks.  1844  VI.  417  These  strange  reconciliations 
and  composals  of  these  inbred  fohoods. 

tFoe'ish.,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FOE  sb.  +  -ISH.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  foe. 

1566  DRANT  Wail.  Hierem,  K  j  b,  Fell  into  foyshe  hande. 
Hid.  K  iij  b,  He  bent  his  bowe  in  foyshe  guyse. 

Foe'less,<*    [f.  FOE  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Having  no  foe. 

1865  S.  EVANS  Bro.  Fabian  102  Nickar  the  soulless.  .Sits 
. .  Friendless  and  foeless. 

Foenxan  (f0u'man).  arch,  and  fast.  Forms: 
see  FOE.  [OE.  ft.hman,  f.  fah,  FOE  a.  +  MAN.] 
An  enemy  in  war,  an  adversary. 

a  loco  Polil.  Laws  jElfred  v,  Gif  hie  fah-mon  jeierne. 
a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  241  Ne  nanman  ne  fiht  buton^wio  his 
if(»menn.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  404  Mon  worpeS  Grickischs  fur 
upon  his  fomen,  &  so  me  ouerkumeS  ham.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bntce  vi.  648  He  of  his  famen  four  has  slayn.  14..  Sir 
JSenes  244  (MS.  M.)  Dame,  why  haste  thou  my  fader  betrayde 
And  wyll  be  wedyd  to  his  foman?  1579  SPENSER  Sheph. 
Cal.  Feb.  21  Ne  euer  was  to  Fortune  foeman.  1620  QUARLES 
Jonah  (1717)  48  To  save  us  harmless  from  our  Fo-mans 
jaws.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  ofL.  v.  x,  Foemen  worthy  of  their 
steel.  1864  A.  McKAY  Hist.  Kilmarnock  12  Every  move- 
ment of  the  advancing  foeman. 

t  Foe'inate.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FOE  sb.  +  MATE.] 
?  One  matched  against  another  in  battle ;  an  enemy. 

1592  WYRLEY  A  rmorie,  Ld.  Chandos  92  His  folks  assaild, 
the  foemate  was  too  strong. 

Foenugreek,  var.  of  FENUGREEK. 

Foeship  (f*'Jip).    [f.  FOB  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 

f  1.  Enmity,  hatred.   Obs. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  45  panne  is  here  foshipe  turnd  al 
to  frendshipe.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  919  No  foschip 
cure  fader  hatz  be  schewed.  1556  Aurelio  $  Isabel  Fiij, 
The  foshippe  that  you  beare  me. 

2.  The  relation  of  foes,  nonce-use. 

1883  H.  STEVENS  in  A  thenxum  6  Oct.  433/3  His  friendships 
and  foeships. 

Foetal,  fetal  (frtal),  a.    [f.  FOJT-US  +  -AL.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  fcetus ; 
in  the  condition  of  a  fcetns. 

1811  B.  WATERHOUSE  Botanist  ii.  26  A  glutinous  sub- 
stance, laid  up  for  the  nourishment  of  the  foetal  animat. 
1834  J.  FORBES  Laennecs  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  663  The  action 
of  the  fatal  heart.  i8g8J.  H.  BENNET  Nutrition  i.  i  During 
fcctal  life  the  materials  of  nutrition  are  . .  supplied  by  the 
mother.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Sfec.  xiv.  397  The  presence 
of  teeth  in  foetal  whales. 

fig.  1820  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1836)  I.  88  Meteorology,  a 
science  so  misnamed,  which  so  far  from  being  in  its  infancy 
is  not  yet  in  its  fetal  state.  1890  J.  H.  STIRLING  GifordLect. 
v.  88  Their  life  was  as  yet  fujtal  in  the  State,  their  mother. 

fFoe'tant,  a.  Obs.-1  erron.  -ent.  [ad.  L. 
fetant-em,  pr.  pple.  olfitare :  see  next.]  Fruitful. 

1678  R.  R[USSELL]  Geber^.  19  Our  Stone  is  no  other  than 
a  Foetent  (or  fruitful)  Spirit  and  Living  Water. 

,  Fceta'tion,  feta'tion.  [agent-n.  f.  'L.feiare 
to  produce  offspring,  f.  root  of  fetus  FojTL'S.J 
The  formation  of  a  fcetus  or  embryo. 

1660  WORLIDGF.  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  3  The  fruitful  Foetation 
and  Progeny  of  Animals.  1677  HALES  Prim.  Orig.  Man. 
in.  vi.  280  The  Eggs  of  Silkworms.,  being  ripen'd  to  fceta- 
tion  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun.  1851  F.  H.  RAMSBOTHAM 
Ol'stet.  Mett.  (ed.  3)  631  Extra-uterine  fcetation. 

Feeticide,  feticide  (frtisoid).  [f.  FOST-US  + 
-(I;CIDE  :  see  -CIDE  2.]  The  action  of  destroying 
a  fcetus  or  causing  abortion.  Also  attnb. 

1844  in  HOBLVN  Diet.  Med.  1862  M.  HOPKINS  Hawaii 
365  Foeticide  and  abortion  are  meant  . .  to  be  included 
under  ..  infant  murder.  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Led.  Dis. 
Women  viii.  (ed.  4)  49  The  vafue  of  fccticide  treatment. 

Hence  Pcetici'dal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  fceticide. 

In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Foetid,  Foster,  var.  forms  of  FETID,  FETOB. 

Fcetiferous,  fetiferpus  (fiti-feras),  a.  [f. 
L.  fctifer  ,i.  J'et-us  offspring  +  -fer  producing)  -t- 
-ous.]  Producing  offspring. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1775  in  ASH.  1859  Toim 
Cvcl.  A  nat.  V.  587/2  An  '  undisputed  case  of  purely  ovarian 
fdctiferous  ovum '. 


FOG. 

Similarly  Fceti-fic  a.  [see  -no],  making  fruitful 
(Bailey  1727,  vol.  II).  roetifica-tion  [see  -PICA- 
TION],  a  bringing  forth  fruit  (Bailey  1727,  vol.  II\ 
Fceti:parous  a.  [  +  L.  -pants  producing  (parcre 
to  produce)  +  -ous].  (See  quot.) 

1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fatifantis,  producing  premature 
offspring,  such  as  occurs  in  Mtirsiipiiilia. 

t  Foe'ture.  Obs.  Also  5-7  feture,  6-7  feature, 
[ad.  "L./etilra,  f.  *fi-:  see  FOETUS.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  bearing  young. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  IV.  731  Luke  water  best  helpeth 
thaire  feture  \nofe  calvyng].  1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's 
Disp.  447  [The  Hen]  exhibits  most  commodious  failure. 

2.  concr.  a.   The  embryo  ;   the  fcetus.      b.  The 
matured  offspring ;  the  product.     Also  collect. 

'545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  (1564)  27  b,  A  continual! 
course  of  blood . .  redy  to . .  norysh  the  feature,  so  sone  as  it 
shalbe  conceiued.  1658  ROWLAND  Moitfct's  Theat.  Ins.  984 
The  . .  feture  is  so  tender,  that  with  the  least  touch  it  is 
bruised  to  pieces. 

fig.  1584  tr.  I.atimer's  Serin.  Luke  xvi.  in  Fntitf.  Serin. 
12  Some  of  them  ingendred  one,  some  other  such  features. 
1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  Ded.,  Because  in  some  mens 
abortiue  features,  .it  is  ouer-true. 

Foetus,  fetUS  (frtfe).  [a.  L.  fetus  (u  stem) 
offspring  (incorrectly  written  fcetus),  f.  root  *fe-  to 
produce  offspring :— Aryan  *bhwe-,  an  extension 
of  root  *bheu-,  b/iu-,  to  grow,  come  into  being  : 
see  BE  z».] 

The  etymologically  preferable  spelling  with  c  in  this  word 
and  its  cognates  is  adopted  as  the  standard  form  in  some 
recent  Diets.,  but  in  actual  use  is  almost  unknown. 

The  young  of  viviparous  animals  in  the  womb, 
and  of  oviparous  animals  in  the  egg,  when  fully 
developed. 

1398  TKEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xlix.  (1495)  167  The 
chyfde  that  is  concevued  in  the  moder  hyght  Fetus  in 
latyn.  IS94  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  A caii.  n.  397  At  this  time 
the  burthen  is  called  Foetus  of  the  Latines,  and  Embryon  of 
the  Greekes.  1660  BOYLE  Nnv  Exp.  Phys.  Meek.  Digress. 
373  The  Foetus  respires  in  the  Womb.  1796  DE  SERRA 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  500  The  gems  as  correspondent 
to  living  bora  fcctuses.  1847-71  T.  K.  JONKS  Alton,  Kingd. 
(ed.  4)  867  We  have  yet  to  learn  how  the  foetus  is  matured 
after  the  exhaustion  of  this  supply. 

trans/.  1602  KENTLEY  Beyle  Led.  142  The  soil,  pregnant 
and  big  with  foetus's  of  all  imaginable  . .  structures  of 
body. 

Fog  (fpg),  sb.1  Also  4, 6-7,  9  fogg(e,  6  Sc.  foge, 
7,  9  feg,  8  Sc.  fouge,  fug.  [of  unknown  origin  ; 
the  Welsh  ffkvg' dry  grass '  (O.  Pughe),  often  given 
as  the  source,  is  from  Eng.] 

1.  a.  The  grass  which  springs  up  immediately 
after  the  hay-crop  has  been  taken  off,  aftermath. 
b.  The  long  grass  left  standing  in  the  fields  during 
winter ;  rank  grass.  (To  learn}  under  fog :  with  the 
long  grass  standing. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1683  He  fares  forth  on  alle  faure, 
fogge  watz  his  mete,  c  1400  Smodonc  Bab.  2865  And  fille 
cure  somers  withe  fog  and  haye.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems 
Ixi  34  Great  court  horss  puttis  me  fra  the  slaw,  To  fang 
the  fog  be  firthe  and  fald.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  157 
Fogge,  tatfanaim.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  1 30 
I  haue  knowne  the  fogge  of  this  close  letten  from  Michael- 
masse  till  Lady-day  for  33*-  4^-  '°74  N.  Cox  Cenll. 
Kecrcat.  in.  (1677)  40  These  Partridges  . .  do  lodge  in  the 
dead  Grass  or  Fog  under  Hedges.  1780  Trans.  Soc. 
Encourag.  Arts  VII.  39  The  fog,  or  after-grass,  was 
ploughed  in.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  226 
The  last  year's  fog  is  pared  down  as  close  and  even  as 
possible.  1834  Brit.  Hnsb.  I.  484  Tn<;  precaution  of 
leaving  a  portion  under  fog  forms  a  sure  resource  against 
a  scarcity  of  summer  feed.  1876  World  V.  No.  115.  13  To 
be  let,  the  eatage  of  fog  on  thirteen  acres  of  old  grass- 
land. 

f  C.  ?  A  growth  of  this  grass.   0/>s.~  ' 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  f,  Mia.  158  They  . .  make  their 
nests  in  foggs. 
d.  ?  A  tangled  mass. 

1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  x,  Where  a  fog  was  of  rushes, 
and  floodwood,  and  wild  celery-haulm. 

2.  Sc.  and  north.   =-Moss. 

c  1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  9  It  was  a  sober  wane.  Of 
foge  and  fame  full  febillie  way  made.  1494  in  Ld.  Ireas. 
Ace.  Scot!.  I.  249  Item  gylTyne  for  fog  to  the  barge  iijj. 
1724  RAKSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  66  Between  hands., 
we'll . .  sport  upon  the  velvet  fog.  1750  in  Ramsay  Sc.  Prov. 
12  A  rowing  stane  gathers  nae  fog.  1788  E.  PICKEN  Elegy  on 
Yon  Place  Poems  181  Green  fug,  mantlan'  owre  the  sclates, 
Held  out  the  air.  1805  FORSYTH  BetntHtS  Scotl.  II.  458 
Lime  is  the  mortal  enemy  of  all  sorts  of  fog  or  moss.  1853 
G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bora.  261  The  term  fog 
comprehends  many  species  of  Hypna. 

3.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as  fog  grass,   -Harrow, 
-land,  -moss.     Also,  fog-cheese  -  eddish-cheese ; 
fog-earth,    peat ;    fog-fruit     (see    quoO ;    fog- 
house  (see  quot.). 


grass,  such  as  grows  in  wet  places.  1880  Antrim  S,  Dm'H 
Gloss.,  "Fog-harrmu,  a  harrow  to  clear  moss  away.  1843 
C  W.  JOHNSON  Farmer's  Encycl.  494  A  *fog-house  means 
a  house  built  or  lined  with  moss.  1829  J.  HODGSON  in  J. 
Raine  Mem.  (1858)  II.  158  The  corn  and  'foglamU.  1805 

1    FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  II.  257  Yellowish,  or  *fogg-mo^, 

I    is  much  less  compact  than  [black  mu^sj. 


FOG. 

Fog  (fpg\  it.-  Also  6- 7  fogge.  [prob.  a  back- 
formation  from  FOGGV  a.] 

fl.  L  Flabby  substance  (in  the  body),  un- 
wholesome fat ;  '  waste  flesh  '  (cf.  qnot.  from  Pals- 
grave s.v.  FOGGY  3).  Ots.  [Cf.  FOGGY  a.  3.] 

1586  BRIGHT  Melanch.  xxi.  124  In  stead  of  firme  substance 
the  bodie  is  ouercharged  with  a  counterfette  kind  of  fatte, 
and  hydropical  fogge,  which  beareth  shewe  of  good  habitc. 

H.  [Cf.  FOGGY  a.  4.] 

2.  Thick  mist  or  watery  vapour  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere  at  or  near  the  earth's  surface;  an 
obscured  condition  of  the  atmosphere  due  to  the 
presence  of  dense  vapour. 

1544  Late  Exped.  Scotl.  C  iij  a,  The  sonne  brake  out,  the 
fogge  went  awaye.  1578  T.  ELLIS  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  41 
A  hidious  fogge  and  mist,  that  continued  till  the  nineteenth. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  HI.  ii.  357  The  starrie  Welkin  couer 
thou  anon  With  drooping  fogge  as  black  e  as  Acheron.  1634 
MILTON  Contus  433  No  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night,  In  fog, 
or  fire.  1670  EVELYN  Diary  15  Dec.,  The  thickest  and 
darkest  fogg  on  the  Thames  that  was  ever  known.  1758  JOHN- 
SON Idler  No.  49  T  8  Hills  obscured  by  fogs.  1833  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Loomff  Luggeri.  iii.  28  A  dense  fog  hung  so  low 
that  there  was  no  use  in  keeping  watch.  1860  TYSDALL  Glac. 
i.  x.  66  His  guides  had  lost  their  way  in  the  fog.  1887 
ASHBY-STERRY  Lazy  Minstr.  (1892)  141  Tis  sometimes 
yellow,  sometimes  brown,  A  London  Fog  ! 

b.  fig.    In  a  fog:  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do. 

1603  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  III.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  105 
Stoop  and  beat  downe  this  rising  fog  of  shame.  1613 
DRAVTON  Poly^jlb.  To  Rdr.,  The  thicke  fogges  and  mists 
of  ignorance.  1791  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindari  Ode  to  Ld. 
Z<w*<Az&  Wks.  1812  III.  45  The  people's  brains  are  losing 
their  old  fogs.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches 
326  Our  sculptors  are  still  blinded  by  the  pseudo-Greek  fog. 
1888  M.  ROBERTSON  Lombard  St.  Myst.  xxii,  I  confess  that, 
until  it  came  to  light,  I  was  in  a  fog. 

3.  transf.  a.  Any  abnormal  darkened   state   of 
the    atmosphere.      b.    Any     substance    diffused 
through  the  atmosphere,   so  as  to  cause  darkness ; 
a  dark  mass  ,of  smoke).     Also  slang=  SMOKE: 

i«oi  SHAKS.  Tarel.  N.  iv.  ii.  48  Ignorance,  in  which  thou 
art  more  puzel'd  then  the  /Egyptians  in  their  fogge.  1699 
GARTH  Dispens.  HI.  30  Smouldnng  Fogs  of  smoke  benight 
the  Fire,  c  1700  Street  Robberies  Considered,  Fog,  smoke. 
1854  KELLY  &  TOMLINSON  tr.  Arago's  Astron.  (ed.  5)  133 
The  fog  of  1783  . .  extended  from  the  north  of  Africa  to 
Sweden.  .It  rose  above  the  loftiest  mountains. 

4.  Photogr.    A  cloud   or  coating    obscuring    a 
developed  plate. 

1858  SUTTON  Diet.  Photogr.  s.  v.,  A  frequent  cause  of  fog 
is  [etc.).  1873  SPON  Workshop  Rec.  l.  254  A  deposit  of  red 
fog  will  take  place. 

5.  Short  for  FOG-SIGSAL  2. 

1883  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Our  Iron  Road's  ix.  (ed.  4)  295  As 
long  as  the  distance-signal  stands  at  '  danger '  he  is  to  keep 
two  '  fogs '  on  the  rail. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a.  attrib.,  as  fog-clou J,  -land,  -smoke. 

1846  WHITTIER  Exiles  Hi.  No  *fog-cloud  veiled  the  deep. 
1886  Gentl.  Mag.  Apr.  411  We.  .step  into  the  luminous  "fog- 
land  of  poetry.  1808  SCOTT  Marm .  it.  Introd.  ix.  Rises  the 
*fog-smoke  white  as  snow. 

b.  esp.  in  the  names  of  instruments  used  for  giving 
warning  in   foggy   weather,   as  fog-alarm,  -bell, 
-detonator,  -gong,  -gun,  -horn,  -trumpet,  -whistle. 
Also  FOG-SIGSAL. 

1841  LOXGF.  Wreck  Hesf.,  Tis  a  *fog-bell  on  a  rock- 
bound  coast.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Oct.  4/3  The  cap  of 
a  fog-detonator.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib  .Calal .32  A  ..Bell 
Metal  Chinese  "Fog  Gong.  1858  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V. 
3°3  A  gong  and  fog-horn  is.  .sounded  in  foggy  weather. 

c.  instrumental    and    originative,   as  fog-born, 
-* '  -bred,  -hidden,  -ridden,  adjs. 

1015    IS. 

Ci 

Si  _    ._= 

sick  wits.    1893  Catholic  News  21  Jan.  5/1 

day     1887  All  Year  Round  26  Feb.  135  Our  chilly  *fog- 

ndden  towns. 

d.  Special    comb. :    fog-bow,   a   phenomenon 
similar  to  the  rainbow,  produced  by  the  action  of 
light  on  theparticlesof  fog ;  fog-circle  =  prec. ;  fog- 
dog  (see  DOG  so.  10  ;  fog-drift,  a  drifting  mass  of 
fog;  fog-eater  (see  quot.);  fog-logged  a.,  stopped 
by  fog ;  fog-man  -  FOGG  EB  3 ;  f  fog-pate,  a  stu- 
pm  muddle-headed  person  ;  fog-ring  (see  quot ) 

3B  A"?^*  Of!l"  xxxii-  =«8  A  *fog-bow,  which  re- 

^ E  G^iE^/^/fr  hich^°'ours  we" invisible- 
c..  UOSSE  i.ift  P.  H.  Gosse  62  The  rare  Arctic  appear- 


?^7w"di2'rti5rS":V?idlvovcrtnebl<:ak  craSs-  "8«7 

i.^S2S2^iTO5S 
Sai^^-^Mi?iB£s 

'ur  Iron  Roads  ^.  'ed.  4-294  In  that  cottage  lives  a  *'fo=- 
man    and  he  was  wanted  for  his  duties.    ™  Hyt-Doctor'i 

t  Fog,  a.   Obs.  rare.     [Shortened  from  FOGGY 
a.]     Gross,  bloated.     Ct  FOGGY  a.3 
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bark-bound.  1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  I.  525  The 
hedges  fog  at  the  stem.  1810  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  II. 
iii.  204  St.  Bothan's  well,  .neither  fogs  nor  freezes.  ^ 

2.  Agric.  (trans.)  a.  To  leave  land  '  under  fog  : 
see  FOG  j*.1  i  and  FOGGIKG  vbl.  sl>.  b.  To  feed 
(cattle)  on  fog. 

1814  DAVIES  Agric.  S.  Wales  I.  545  We  saw  a  piece  that 
had  been  fogged  successively  during  sixteen  years,  and.  .was 
improving  annually.  i8a8  CARR  Craven  Gloss,  s.  v..  When 
farmers  take  the  cattle  out  of  their  pastures  in  autumn ; 
they  say  '  they  are  boun  to  fog  them '.  1855  OGILVIE  Suppl . , 
Fag,  in  agriculture,  to  feed  off  the  fog  or  pasture  in  winter, 
as  cattle.  1893  Wilts  Gloss.,  Fog,  to  give  fodder  to  cattle. 

Fog  (fpg),  ».2    [f.  FOG  st.*  Cf.  befog.} 
1.  trans.  To  envelope  with  or  as  with  fog;   to 
stifle  with  fog.     Alsoy^. 
1599  Solimax  «,  P.  I.  C  ij,  Fog  not  thy  glory  with  so  fowle 


fog 

Fog  Jes\  w.i    [f.  FOG  j*.i] 

1.  tntr.  To  become  overgrown  with  moss    St 

"f",?,      ffECl'K  Tv*"1**-*  About  this  town  [Peebles] 

..fruit  and  forest  trees,  .are  seldom  seen  either  to  fog  or  be    ' 


truth  may.  .net  be  fogged  and  misted  with  filthy  vapours. 
181  1  BVROM  Let.  to  Mrs.  Byron  14  Jan.  ,  I  might  have  stayed, 
smoked  in  your  towns,  or  fogged  in  your  country,  a  century. 
1881  W.  C  RUSSELL  Ocean  Free  Lance  I.  vt  296  The 
hurricanes  which,  .fogged  her  decks  with  flying  spume. 

2.  fig.  To  put  (a  person)  in  a  '  fog  '  ;  to  bewilder 
utterly,  mystify,  perplex  ;  to  render  (ideas,  etcv 
misty  or  confused. 

1818  KEATS  Lett.  Wks.  1889  III.  124,  I  must  fog  your 
memories  about  them  'riz.  books  he  had  borrowed).  1888 
Itlustr.  Land.  News  Xmas  No.  n/i  These  folks  fog  me.  . 
I  can't  talk  their  lingo.  1890  B.  SHARPE  in  Nature  30  Oct. 
634  To  merge  many  species  under  the  genus  Picus  tends 
to  fog  and  confuse  the  ideas  of  geographical  distribution. 

3.  intr.  a.  To   become   covered   or  filled  with 
fog.    (In  mod.  Diets.)    b.  To  fog  off:  to  perish 
from  damp,  to  damp  off. 

1849  Florist  Aug.  221  Watch  carefully  that  decayed  leaves 
do  not  cause  the  cuttings  to  fog  off.  1880  N.  <r  Q.  20  Nov. 
406  A  gardener  speaks  of  his  cuttings  from  bedding  plants 
which  have  not  taken  root  as  having  'fogged  off'. 

4.  Photogr.  •  trans.  1  To  cloud  or  cover  with  an 
obscuring  coating.     Also  to  fog  over. 

1854  Jrnl.  Photogr.  Sx.  21  Jan.  163^!  The  relative  values 
of  acid  or  alkaline  baths  with  respect  to  'fogging  over*  the 
impressions  taken  on  collodion.  1865  Reader  No.  116. 
320/1  The  negative  was  slightly  fogged.  1893  SIR  R.  BALL 
Story  of  Sun  210  The  flash  of  sunlight  fogged  the  plate. 

5.  Kailivay  slang,   (intr.)  To  place  fog-signals 
on  the  line  in  foggy  weather. 

1886  LloyJs  Weekly  26  Dec.  1/5  Engaged  in  the  duty  of 
'  fogging  '.  1891  Star  21  Feb.  3/1  While  he  was  fogging  on 
the  south  side  of  Charing-cross-bridge. 

Hence  Fogged///,  a.;  Fo'gging///.  a. 

1617  HIERON  Wks.  (1619-20)  II.  191  In  some  sicknesses, 
you  shall  see  a  man  forget  himselfe  a  little  by  some  fogging 
sleepe.  1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  H.  Lusoria  xxviii,  The  Sun, 
before  man'sdamning  Fall  Threw  afogg'd  guilt  upon  this  All. 
1849  Florist  Dec.  321  To  remove  any  fogged  foliage.  1886 
STEVENSON  Dr.  Jekyllto  Under  the  face  of  the  fogged  city 
moon.  1890  WoopBL-RY  Encycl.  Photogr.  300  Fogged  plates 
will  be  produced  if  [etc.]. 

tFog,  v.3  OPS.  rare.  [?Back  formation  from 
FoGGEB1.]  intr.  To  act  in  a  'pettifogging  'manner; 
to  adopt  underhand  or  unworthy  means  to  secure 
gain.  Hence  Fo'gging///.  a. 

1588  M.  KVFFIN  Terence's  A  ndria  v.  iv,  Hah  fogging  knaue. 
i6j8  R.  S.  Counter  Scuffle  Ixix,  Wert  not  for  vs.  thou  Swad, 
quoth  hee,  Where  would'st  thou  fog  to  get  a  fee  ?  1641  MlL- 
IQN  Reform,  ii.  (1851)  65  The  fogging  proctorage  of  money. 

Fogage,  obs.  form  of  FOGGAGE. 

Fogan  (fo'gan;.  dial.  Also  foggin.  fogon. 
[?  cf.  OE.  foca  loaf  baked  under  the  ashes  (^Eliric 
Gen.  xviii.  6).]  (See  quots.) 

1810  Monthly  Mag.  June  436  Fogaa,  fogon  .  .  In  some 
parts  of  Cornwall  .  .  a  cake  made  of  the  fat  of  pork  and 
barley-meal.  1848  C.  A.  JOHNS  Week  at  Lizard  228  The 
latter,  which  they  called  '  foggin  ',  consisting  of  cakes  made 
of  wheaten  flour  and  currants. 

Fog-bank,  [f.  FOG  rf.z  +  BASK  sby\  (See 
qnot.  1867.)  Alsoyfjf. 

i«5?  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  499  note.  Quoth  the  Ship-master, 
It  is  but  a  fog-bank,  there  is  no  danger.  1769  HIRST  in  Phil. 
Tram.  LIX.  230  A  dark  cloud,  or  rather  fog-bank.  1819 
BYRON  Juan  n.  xcvi,  The  frequent  fog-banks  gave  them 
C?^u  i  '•  l86s  MEHVALK  Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  Ixviii 
366  I  he  clouds  and  fogbanks  of  Plotinus  .  .  were  replaced  by' 
the  enduring  fabric  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Trinity 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-ok.,FogJa,ik,  a  dense  haze  pre^ 
senting  the  appearance  of  a  thick  cloud  resting  upon  the 

Fogdom  (ffrgdam).  nonce-'vd.  [f.  FOG  st.-  + 
-DOM  J  The  state  of  fog.  foggy  condition. 

1890  Long  m.  Mag.  Mar.  488  The  fogdom  dun  and  brown 
Of  thy  streets,  O  London  Town. 

+  Foge.l  Obs.   [?cf.  FKAUGES.]  ?  Some  ailment. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  137  Foge,  remua,  -anemia,  [sic  MS.  ; 
?  read  anemia^  . 

Foge2(f^d3).  Min.  [Of  obscure  origin:  perh.  \ 
local  pronunciation  of  FOBGE.]  (See  qnot  I7;8.' 

1778  W.  PRYCE  Min.  Cornut.  321  Fagt  (Cornish),  a  forge  or  ! 
Jlowing-house  for  smelting  of  Tin.  1808  POLWHELE  Cornish. 

££'  yoc-*  roge,  a  blowing  house. 

•Fogey:  see  FOGY. 

Foggage  (i>;ged3V  Sc.    Also  7- 


FOGGINESS 

?<x  1500  tr.  Leges  Forestaruttt  xv.  in  Sc.  Acts  1  18441  I*  69° 
Gif  |»e  king  will  set  gers  be  be  tym  of  fogage  t>e  quhilk  is  fra 
be  fest  of  all  hallowys  quhil  be  fcst  of  Sanct  Patrik  in  lentryn 
ilk  beest  sal  pay  viij  d.  for  fogage  [Orig.  per  Utnpiis  fogagii 
.  .fro  fogagio],  1593  Sc.  Acts  jfas.  lr{  1  1597)  §  161  That  the 
saldis  glebes  be  designed  with  freedpme  of  foggage,  pastour- 
age.  fewall,  faill,  diffat,  loning,  frie  ischue  and  entrie.  1872 
C.  INNES/.*:/.  Scot.  LegalAntiq.  vi.252  The  foggage  of  the 
Bishop's  forest  of  Birss. 

2.  Moss;  =  Foo  sb.\  2. 

1786  BURNS  To  a  Mouse  iv,  An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a 
new  ane  O'  foggage  green  ! 

Fogged  (fpgd),  ///.  a.     [f.  FOG  ».l  4-  -ED  i.] 

1.  Sf.   Covered   with   moss  ;   hence  Jig.    ^well) 
furnished  or  provided. 

1743  MAXWELL  Sel.  Trans.  Soc.  Imfrov.  Agric.  Scot. 
loo  The  grass,  .is  become  very  sour,  full  of  sprets,  and  in 
many  places  fogged.  1790  SHIRREFS  Poems  332  In  case 
auld  lucky  be  well  fogget.  a  1800  JAMIESOS  Pop.  Ball. 
I.  293  For  noucht  but  a  house-wife  was  wantin'  To  plenish 
his  weel-foggit  byhe. 

2.  Left  '  under  fog  '  :  see  FOG  sb^  i  . 

1834  Brit.  Husb.  1.  484  The  practice  of  putting  cattle  from 
fogged-fields  into  the  straw  yard  at  night. 

Fogger1  (fp'gai)-  [Of  somewhat  obscure 
history  ;  but  prob.  derived  from  Fugger,  the  sur- 
name of  a  renowned  family  of  merchants  and 
financiers  of  Augsburg  in  the  I5th  and  i6th  c. 

The  name  passed  as  an  appellative  into  several  European 
langs.  In  German  fugger,fucker,  focker  (see  Grimm)  has 
had  the  senses  'monopolist,  engrosser',  'usurer',  'man  of 
great  wealth  ',  '  great  merchant  ',  and,  in  certain  dialects 
(doubtless  originally  through  ironical  use),  'huckster, 
pedlar.'  Kilian  1598  has  Flem.  focker  '  monopolist,  uni- 
versal dealer'  (monofola,  pantopola*,  giving  fnggerus  and 
fttccArdus  as  popular  mod.  L.  equivalents  ;  and  in  mod.  Du. 
rijke  fokker  is  an  avaricious  rich  man.  Walloon  foukettr 
and  Sp.yi&:ar  are  contemptuous  designations  for  a  man  of 
great  wealth.  A  '  petty  Fugger  '  would  mean  one  who  on 
a  small  scale  practises  the  dishonourable  devices  for  gain 
popularly  attributed  to  great  financiers;  it  seems  possible 
that  the  phrase  '  petty  fogger  of  the  law  ',  applied  in  this 
sense  to  some  notorious  person,  may  have  caught  the 
popular  fancy,  and  so  have  given  rise  to  the  specialized  use 
in  sense  i.  Sense  2  was  already  developed  in  Ger.  dialects 
(see  Grimm),  though  the  channel  by  which  it  came  to 
England  is  unknown.  Cf.  FOOKER.] 

•fl.  A  person  given  to  underhand  practices  for 
the  sake  of  gain  ;  chiefly,  a  contemptuous  designa- 
tion for  a  lawyer  of  a  low  class.  Usually  preceded 
(see  PETTIPOGGER\  Obs. 


by  petty 
1576  FLE 


of  cattle  °n'fog>;  the 


1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efist.yia  As  for  this  pcttie  fogger, 
this  false  fellowe  that  is  in  no  credite  or  countenance. 
]    1577  HARRISON    England  n.  ix.  (1877)    i.    206    Brokers 
I    betweene  the  pettie  foggers  of  the  lawe  and  the  common 
;    people.     1588  M.  KYFFIN  Terence's  Antiria  iv.  v,  I  should 
be  exclaimed  vpjon  to  bee   a   beggerly  fogger,  greedily 
hunting  after  heritage,    c  1600  NORDEN  Sfee.  Brit  ,  Corx-w. 
(  1  728  )  27  The  baser  sorte  of  people  [are]  .  .  verie  litigious  .  .  by 
meanes  wherof  the  Fogers  and  Petie  Lawiers  .  .  gett  vnto 
themselues.  .great  advauntage. 

2.  dial.  '  A  huckster  ;  a  petty  chapman  carrying 
small  wares  from  village  to  village'  (Forby  Vac. 
E.  Anglia,  a  1825). 

1800  LARWOOD  Nor/.  Dialogue  in  Slceat  Nine  Sfer.  Eng. 
Dialects  (E.  D.  S.)  119  The  fogger  [in  the  'translation' 
rendered  '  the  man  at  the  chandler's  shop  T.  1805  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  60  All  hawkers,  foggers,  and  pedlars. 

3.  A  middleman  in  the  nail  and  chain  trade. 
1868  Morn.   Star  10  Mar.,   Down  with  the  'foggers', 

says  I.  1871  Gd.  Words  610  Where,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  'fogger'  keeps  a  public-house,  the  truck  system  is  so 
worked  as  to  foster  drunkenness.  1888  Times  29  Nov.  9/5 
The  nailers  .  .  are  at  the  mercy  of  '  foggers  '  or  factors. 

Fogger2  (frgai).  dial.  [perh.  f.  FOG  ».' 
+  -KB  '  ;  the  word  has  a  curious  resemblance  to 
Du.  fokker  breeder  of  cattle,  f.  fokken  vb.]  An 
agricultural  labourer  chiefly  engaged  in  feeding 
and  attending  to  cattle. 

1851  in  Berksh.  Gloss.  1858  HUGHES  Scouring  White 
Horse  75,  1  found  Joe  with  his  fogger  .  .  looking  at  some  calves. 
1879  JEFFERIES  Amateur  Poacher  (1889)  223  A  fogger  going 
to  fodder  his  cattle  came  across  a  pheasant  lying  dead  on 
the  path. 

Foggex  ;3  (ffgu).    [f.  FOG  ».*  +  -KB  1.]    One 

who  'fogs'  on  a  railway,  a  fog-signalman. 

1881  Eclio  5  Nov.  1/5  The  'foggers'  place  their  signals  on 
the  line  at  some  little  distance  from  the  signal-post. 

Foggie  (f^gi).  Sc.  Also  fogie.  [prob.  a  use 
of  FOGGY  a.,  either  because  the  insect  inhabits 
mossy  places  (Jam.),  or  because  it  is  clothed  with 
a  moss-like  covering.]  A  kind  of  humble-bee  ;  = 
CABDEB  i  b.  Alsofoggie-iee. 

1819  Blackm.  Mag.  Sept.  677  Humble  bees,  of  that  brown 
irritable  sort  called  foggies.  1853  -V.  I,  Q.  1st  Ser.  VIII. 
64/1  Its  name  among  the  Scotch  peasantry  is  the  fogie-bee. 
1856  T.  AIRD  Poet.  Wks.  130  The  mower  in  the  meadow 
ruffles  up  The  foggie's  nest. 

Foggily  (fp-gui),  adv.  [£  FOGGY  a.  +  -LT  2.] 
In  a  foggy  manner. 

'599  MINSHEL-,  Grossamente,  grossely,  rudely,  foggily, 
bungarly.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio).  Foggily,  heavily.  1753 
JOHNSON  Foggily,  mistily,  darkly,  cloudily.  1891  C.  DUN- 
STAN  Quitall.  n.  v.  115  It  was  damply,  foggily  cold. 

Fogginess  '  fp'gines).    [f.  FOGGY  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1  1-  Habbiness,  grossness.  Obs. 

1S47  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  cclxxx.  93  In  Englyshe  it  is 
named  fatnes  or  fogyenes  or  such  lyke.  1609  W.  M.  Man 
in  Moone  (1857)  125  Keeping  them  from  fogginesse,  gros- 
nesse,  and  fiery  facts.  1710  W.  GIBSOK  Diet  Horses  xi. 


FOGGING. 

-d.  3!  17°  All  fogginess.  .proceeds  from  an  over  great  Re-     t 
taxation  of  the  Canals  and  Yc-^el>. 
2.  A  fogyy  or  misty  condition. 

1660  IXGELO  Bentiv.  f,  Urania  (1682)  I.  75  By  reason  of 
the  natural  fogginess  of  the  air.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk 
V  .SV/r-.  128  Whence  new  moisture  or  fogginess  presses  in. 
1764  REID  Inquiry  vi.  §  22.  451  The  clearness  or  fogginess 
of  the  air.  1859  Photogr.  .\Vrcs  9  Sept.  7  The  pictures 

are  likely  to  be  affected  with  fogginess. 
fig-     1893  Ch.  Times  3  Mar.  22 i/i  There  would  be  much 
less  fogginess.  .and  much  more  common  sense. 

Fogging (fp'gin,),  vbl. si*  [f.  FOG vl  +  -ING1 .] 
The  action  of  the  vb. :  spec,  (see  quot.  1804). 

1804  A.  YOUNG  Farmer's  Calendar  325  Fogging,  .consists 
in  keeping  the  whole  growth  of  grass  m  upland  meadows  . . 
free   from  either  scythe  or  stock.. and   eating  it   in    the 
following  winter.    1834  Brit.  Hush.  I.  484  There  is  an 
ancient  practice  respecting  grass  lands  in  some  of  the  Welch 
counties,  -  called   fogging,— or  keeping   the    land   without 
stock  from  May  or  June  to  December.     1883  A'  #  Q.  10  Nov. 
377  Cattle  turned  out  in  the  winter  season  to  find  a  pre- 
carious subsistence  in  the  fields  are  said  to  '  go  a-fogging '. 
Fogging  ( ff  gin,),  "M.  si.2    [f.  FOG  v.2  +  -ING  l .] 
L  The  action  of  the  vb.  in  various  senses. 
J8S4  Jrnl.  Pkotogr.  Soc.  21  Jan.  163/2  Another  secondary 
cause  of '  fogging '  . .  is  the  diffused  light  reflected  from  the 
top,  bottom  and  sides  of  the  camera.    1878  BESANT  &  RICE 
Celia's  Arb.  vii.   (1887)   56   Some  strange   fogging  of  his 
enthusiastic  brain.     1883  Gd.  Words  Nov.  722/1  Without 
dust  '  fogging  '  is  impossible.      1889  ACWORTH  Railways 
Eng.  vii.  320  Again, '  fogging '  is  never  resorted  to  merely 
toprotect  goods  trains. 
2.   Theatr.  (see  quot. ). 

1889  BARRERE  &  LELAXU  Slang,  Fogging,  getting  through 
one's  part  anyhow,  like  a  man  lost  in  a  fog. 

Fogging  (fp'girj\  vbl.  si.3    [Cf.  FOGGEK si.1  3.] 
'  .Vail  trade  (see  quot.). 

1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Fogging^  the  system  by 
which  small  employers  in  the  nail  and  chain  trade.. make 
their  profits  by  paying  their  workpeople  less  than  the 
recognised  price,  and  by  selling  their  work.. to  the  larger 
employers. 

t  Fo'ggish,  a.1  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FOG  a.  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  bloated  or  fat. 

1570  LEVINS  Maitip.  145  Foggish,  pingitis.  1573  BARET 
Atv.  F  766  Foggishe  or  fatte  bodie. 

t  Fo'ggish,  a.2  Obs.  [f.  FOG  s6.-  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  foggy  or  misty. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  u.  x.  294  Foggish  and  misling. 
Foggy  (fp'gi\  <*•     Also  (in  sense  I  feggy)  Sc. 
fuggie.  [f.  FOG  si.1  +  -?  *. 

The  identity  of  the  word  in  its  various  senses  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  but  the  development  of  meaning  suggested  below 
seems  plausible.] 

1.  a.  Resembling,  consisting  of,  or  covered  with 
'  fog '  or  coarse  grass,  b.  Sc.  Covered  with  moss, 
mossy. 

1635  Tom  a  Lincolne  u.  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  II. 
332  Toads  croaking  in  foggy  grasse.  1747  R.  MAXWELL 
Sel.  Trans.  Soc.  Imprav.  Agric.  Scot.  18  It  may  be  laid 
down  with  Grass  seeds  ..so  to  ly,  unless  it  turn  sour  or 
foggy.  1790  A.  WILSON  Disconsolate  Wren  Poet.  Wks. 
(1846)  96,  I  spied  a  bonny  wee  bit  Wren,  Lone  on  a  fuggy 
stane.  1806  A.  DOUGLAS  Poems  87  Yonder  foggy  mountain. 
a  1810  TANNAHILL  Poems  (1846)  75  He  liked  to  stray,  By 
fuggie  rocks,  or  castle  gray.  1875  'STONEHENGE'  Brit. 
Sparts  1. 1.  v.  §  5.  92  A  field  of  good  feggy  grass. 
1 2.  Boggy,  marshy.  Obs. 

a  1568  COVERDALE  Bk.  Death  i.  xl.  160  He  that  is  fallen 
into  a  depe  foggy  wel  and  sticketh  fast  in  it.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Heresbach's  Husb.  ( 1586)  78  In  the  loamie  and  leane  ground, 
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or  resembling,  fog  or  thick  mist ;  full  of,  or  abound- 
ing in,  fog. 

[For  the  development  of  this  sense  from  3,  cf.  FAT  a.  7  c, 
and  Lat.  pinguis  aer,  pingne  cxliiin.  But  some  of  the 
quotations  suggest  allusion  to  sense  2.] 

1544  Lute  Exped.  Scotl.  C  ij  b,  That  momynge  being  very 
mystic  and  foggie.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Lut^ 
xviii.  34  With  muche  foggie  derkenesse.  1570  TURBERV. 
Penitent  Louer  Epitaphes,  etc.  112  With  errors  foggie  mist 
at  first,  that  Reason  gaue  no  light.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.^L. 
HI.  v.  50  Like  foggy  South,  puffing  with  winde  and  raine.  ; 
1624  WOTTON  A  rchit.  3  That  it  [the  Aire]  be  not .  .subiect  to 


fens  in  the  next  County. 

1 3.  Of  flesh,  etc. :  Flabby  or  spongy  in  con- 
sistency ;  not  solid ;  —  BOGGY  a.  b.  Hence  of 
persons  or  animals :  Unwholesomely  bloated, 
swollen  with  flabby  and  unhealthy  corpulence,  puffy. 
Also  qnasi-iKfo.  in  foggy  fat.  Obs. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Elynour  Rummyng  483  All  foggy  fat  she 
was.  1530  PALSGR.  313/1  Foggy  to  full  of  waste  flesshe. 
i$6a  BULLEYN  Dial.  Soarnes  <j  Chir.  29  b,  In  case  the 
fleshe  appere  foggie  and  fattishe.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's 
Met.  xv.  (1567)  189  b,  Then  greene,  and  voyd  of  strength, 


and  lush,  and  foggye,  is  the  blade.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist. 
Turks  (1621)  530  Which  [horses]  being  foggie  fat,  and 
delicately  brought  up.  1618  CHAPMAN  Hesiod Jl._24  And 


to  Prior  22  Jan.  Wks.  1871  IV.  212,  1  myself  have  gotten  a 
cold  this  sharp  foggy  weather.  1797  NELSON  in  A.  Duncan 
Life  (18061  44  The  action  happening  on  a  foggy  day.  1812 
COL.  HAWKER/)mry(i893)I.63The.  .foggy  asthmatic  town 
of  Glasgow.  1859  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  15  On  a  foggy 
October  mornins.  1877  M.  M.  GRANT  Sun-Maid  i,  He 
|  pointed  across  the  foggy  valley.  1885  L'fool.  Daily  Post 
i  May  4/9  Days  of  foggy  drizzle. 

b.  Jig.  Obscure,  dull,  bemuddled,  confused. 

In  some  of  the  earlier  quots.  the  sense  may  be  3,  which  in 
fig.  use  coincides  nearly  with  this  sense. 

1603  HAYWARD  Ansvi.  to  Doleman  ii.  35  Your  course, 
foggie,  drowsie  conceite,  that  there  are  few  or  none  simple 
monarchies  in  the  world.  1637  POCKLINGTON  Altare  Chr. 
xxiv.  172  A  dull  device  of  a  foggie  braine  and  willing 
blunderer.  1737  OZEU.  Rabelais  I.  365  His  Understanding 
must  be  very  foggy.  1771  FOOTE  Maid  of  B.  I.  Wks.  1799 
II.  214  Your  rival  is  a  fusty,  foggy,  lumbering  log  !  1888 
BURGON  Liva  12  Gd.  Men  I.  m.  358  Making  merry  over 
some  extremely  foggy  production. 

5.  a.  Of  the  eye:  Beclouded,  dim.    b.  Not  clear 
to  one's  mind,  etc.,  dim,  indistinct. 

1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  (1849)  9°/2  A  dul1  "pd  f°ggy 
'  sort  of  idea  that  Mrs.  Varden  wasn't  fond  of  him.  1847 
j  ALB.  SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole  xix.  (1879)  177  The  cold  foggy 

grey  eyes  of  the  old  lady  looked  after  him.     1883  F.  M. 

CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  i.  7  All  this  uncertain  saturation 
I  of  foggy  visions  and  contradictory  speculations. 

6.  Photogr.  Fogged,  indistinct.    Cf.  FOG  si.2  4. 
1859  Pkotogr.  News  q  Sept.  7  A  greater  tendency  to  give 

!    foggy  pictures.     1873  SPON  Workshop  Rec.  I.  292/2  Many 
weak  thin  foggy  negatives. 

7.  slang.  Not  quite  sober. 

1833  MOOR  Suffolk  Words,  Foggy,  a  quaint  term  for  one 
'  somewhat  bemused  in  beer ' ;  not  very  clear-headed.  1867 
in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk. 

8.  Comb.,  as  foggy-brained. 

1504  NASHE  Terrors  Nt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  232  Feeding 
on  ioggie-braind  melancholly. 

Fogh,  obs.  var.  of  FAUGH  int. 

1681  OTWAY  Soldiers  Fort.  i.  i.  Wks.  1728  I.  340  Fogh  ! 
let's  leave  the  nasty  Sows  to  Fools  and  Diseases. 

Fogh,  Foghil,  obs.   ff.  FAW  a.  and  FOWL. 

Fogie  (f»"'g1)-  slang.  A  handkerchief  or 
neckerchief,  usually  of  silk. 

1811  Lexicon  Balatron.,  Fogie,  a  silk  handkerchief.  1834 
W.  H.  AINSWORTH  Rookwoodm.  v,  Fogies  and  fawnies  soon 
went  their  way.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Tragedy  vii, 
The  '  fogie '  that  caused  all  this  breeze. 

b.  Comb.,  as  fogle-huuter,  a  pick-pocket;  fogie- 
drawing,  -hunting  vbl.  sis.,  picking  pockets. 


with  a  leane  hand,  stroke  a  foggie  foot.  1657  S.  PURCHAS 
Pol.  Flying-Ins.  40  They  return  to  feed,  and  that  alwayes 
of  the  purest  honey,  whereby  they  may  become  so  foggy, 
that  [etc.].  (11704  T.  BROWN  Praise  Poverty  Wks.  1730 
I.  100  Drowned  in  foggy  quagmires  of  fat  and  dropsy. 
1741  Compl.  Fam.  Piece  u.  i.  300  Being  very  fat  and  foggy 
by  means  of  their  gross  Food.  1817  Sporting  Mag.  L.  26 
How  foggy,  unwieldly . .  and  helpless  are  such  crazy  mortals. 
1828  CARR  Craven  Gloss.,  Foggy,  fat,  gross. 

t  b.  Of  food  :  Apt  to  puff  up  the  body.  Obs. 
1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying.Jns.  \.  xv.  93  Woad,  which 
affords  a  foggy  food  that  over-lades  the  Bees.  1761  EARL 
PEMBROKE  Milit.  Eqnit.  (17781  123  All  sorts  of  grains  are 
foggy  feeding,  and  though  they  plump  up  the  body,  they 
do  not  give  a  wholesome  and  sound  fat. 

fc.  Of  ale,  etc.:  Full  of  floating  particles,  thick. 
Obs.     Cf.  FAT  a.  7  a. 

1619  Pasquil's  Palin.  (1877!  155  The  Draymans  Beere  is 
not  so  cleere,  and  foggy  Ale  is  thicker.  1764  Low  Life  67 
In  search  of.  .thick  foggy  Beer  and  Ale. 
4.  Of  air,  mist,  cloud,  etc. :  Thick,  murky. 
Hence  (through  FOG  sb.2,  which  appears  to  be  a 
back-formation  from  this  sense)  :  Of  the  nature  of, 


./fogle-drawing.'    1838  DICKENS  O.   Twist  xi,  A  young 
fogle-hunter. 

FoglesS  (fugles),  <»•  [f-  FoG  ib-1  +  •*••*] 
Without  fog,  not  foggy,  clear. 

1853  K*^  Grinnell  Exp.  iv.  (1856)  31  It  has  been  a  long 
dayTout . .  so  clear  and  fogless.  1894  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photogr. 
XLI.  17  The  second  fogless  one. 

II  Foglietto  (folye'tto).  Mus.  [It. ;  dim.  of 
foglio  sneet  of  paper.]  (See  quot.) 

1876-88  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Foglietto, 
\  a  first  violin  part ;  the  leader's  part,  which  contains  cues, 
:  &c,  used  by  a  conductor  in  the  absence  of  a  full  score. 

FogO  (f<7»'g0).  [?  Arbitrarily  formed  on  the 
suggestion  of  Foh  int.,  or  FOG  si.2  Cf.  HOGO.] 
A  disagreeable  smell,  stench. 

i8»3  'JoN  BEE'  Slang,  Fogo,  the  same  with  a  stench. 
1837-40  HALIBURTON  Clackm.  (1862)  381  That  word.. smelt 
so  strong  in  his  nose  he  had  to  take  out  his  handkerchief, 
all  scented  with  musk  to  get  clear  of  the  fogo  of  it. 
t  Fog-race.   Obs.  jocular.    =PllOGRE8S. 
1689  CALVERLEY  Note-bk.   20  May  in   Yorksk.  Diaries 
\    (Surtees)  II.  45,  I  went  the  college  fog-race  with  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Smith,  and  my  tutor.    The  first  day  we  went 
j    to  Salsbury,  the  next  to  Gilsig. 

Fogram  ifJi'gram),  a.  and  si.     Also  fogrum. 

t  A.  adj.  Antiquated,  old-fashioned,  out  of  date. 

I77»  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary,  3  Feb.,  His  taste  is 

terribly  fogrum  and  old-fashioned.    1778  FOOTE  Trip  Calais 

i.  Wks.  1709  II.  331  A  couple  of  fogrum  old  fools.     183* 

Country  Houses  I.  L  143  You  really  are  growing  quite  old 

and  fogram,  I  fear. 

B.  si.  1.  An  antiquated  or  old-fashioned  person, 

a  fogy. 

1775  CRISP  in  Mad.  D'Arblay's  Early  Diary  (1889)1!. 
136  A  parcel  of  old  Fograms.  1776  ANSTEY  Election  BalL 
Poet.  Wks.  (1808)  22i,  I  very  much  fear  that  she  thought 
me  a  fogram.  1840  MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  Widow  Married 
xiv  I  suppose  I  may  think  them  fogrums  and  quizzes, 
if  I  choose*  1883  L,  WINGFIELD  A.  Rvivc  II.  ii.  34  Some 
dowagers  and  fograms  were  invited  to  meet  the  Princess. 

2.  Naut.  slang.  (See  quot.). 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word:bk.,  Fogram,  wine,  beer  or 
kpiriu  of  indifferent  quality  ;  in  fact,  any  kind  of  liquor. 


FOIBLE. 

So  Po'gramite,  a.  fogy;  Fogra'mity,  an  anti- 
quated thing ;  also,  a  fogy. 

1796  Miss  BURNEY  Camilla  I.  u.  v.  250  Nobody's  civil 
now,  you  know;  'tis  a  fogramity  i[uite  out.  1813  'JoN 
BEE  '  Slang,  The  fogramites,  a  supposed  club  of  imbeciles. 
1831  Country  Houses  I.  i.  3  The  Christmas  parties,  of  old 
fogramities,  collected  in  this  house. 

Fog-signal,    [f.  FOG  si*  +  SIGNAL  sb.\ 

1.  Naut.    See  quot.  1867). 

1759  A.  HOLMES  in  Naval  Ckron.  XXIV.  123  Came  to  an 
anchor  with  the  fog  signal  on  English  Bank.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Fog-signals,  the  naval  code  established 
by  guns  to  keep  a  fleet  together,  to  tack,  wear,  and  perform 
sundry  evolutions,  .also,  certain  sounds  made  in  fogs  as 
warnings  to  other  vessels. 

2.  Railways.  A  detonator  placed  on  the  metals 
in  foggy  weather  to  guide  drivers  of  trains. 

1856  Engineer  536/1  The  detonating  fog  signal. 

So  Fog-signalling  vbl.  si.;  Fog-signaller, 
Fog-signalman,  a  man  with  fog-signals. 

1883  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Our  Iron  Roads  ix.  (ed.  4)  295  The 
duty  now  devolving  upon  the  fog-signalman  is  this.  1889 
G.  FINDLAY  Eng.  Railway  164  A  system  of  what  is  called 
'  fog-signalling  has  been  devised.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  14 
Nov.  6/3  Fog-signallers  were  placed  along  the  railway 
lines. 

Fogue,  obs.  var.  of  ||  FOUGUE. 

FogUS  (f<?"'g#s).  slang.  [?  a  pseudo-L.  forma- 
tion suggested  by  FOG  si.2  in  sense  'smoke'.] 
Tobacco. 

1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad.  10  Store  of  booz  and  fogus 
.  .[was]  brought  them,  a  1700  in  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew. 
1834  W.  H.  AISSWORTH  Rookwood  m.  v,  In  the  mean  time 
tip  me  a  gage  of  fogus,  Jerry. 

Fogy,  fogey  (f«"'gi)-  Forms:  8-9  fogey, 
fogie,  9  fogy,  Sc.  foggie.  [Possibly  a  subst.  use 
of  FOGGY  a.  in  sense  3,  fat,  bloated,  or  in  sense  a, 
moss-grown.  Cf.  FOGGIE  and  FOGBAM.] 

1.  Sc.  An  invalid  or  garrison  soldier. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  Fogey,  old  fogey,  a  nick 
name  for  an  invalid  soldier.  1808  in  JAMIESON.  1867  m 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk. 

2.  (Orig.  Sc.}   A  disrespectful  appellation  for  a 
man  advanced   in  life;   esp.    one  with  antiquated 
notions,  an  old-fashioned  fellow,  one  'behind  the 
times'.    Usually  preceded  by  old. 

1780  J.  MAYNE  Siller  Gun  i.  (18081 117  Foggies  the  zig- 
zag followers  sped,  But  scarce  had  power  To  keep  some. . 
Frae  stoit'rin  ower.  1790  Scat*  Songs  II.  56  Now  ilka  lad 
has  got  a  lass,  Save  yon  auld  doited  fogie.  1811  GALT  Ayrsh. 
Legatees  217  They're  just  a  whin  auld  fogies  that  Mr. 
Andrew  describes.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xxxvii,  The 
honest  rosy  old  fogies.  18^7  KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  (1877) 
262  Jesting  at  him  about  his  old  fogies. 

trans/.  1861  SHIRLEY  Nufx  Crit.  xi.  483  The  classic  '  old 
fogies  on  my  shelves  began  to  look  very  dingy  to  me. 

3.  U.S.  colloq.  [Cf.  sense  I.]     (.See  quot.) 

1881  HAMERSLEY  Naval  Encfcl.,  Fogy,  an  increase  of  pay 
due  to  length  of  service. 

4.  attrib.  use  of  si.  passing  into  adj. 

1887  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  What  I  remember  I.  ii.  51  The 
younger  generation,  .ridicules  much  the  old  fogey  narrow- 
ness. 1892  Daily  Nevis  8  June  2/3  With  a  smile  which  the 
old  fogiest  of  curmudgeons  could  not  resist. 

Fogydom,  fogeydom  (fc-'gidam).    [f.  prec. 

+  -DOM.]  The  state  or  condition  of  a  fogy ;  the 
disposition  and  bearing  of  a  fogy;  fogies  as  a  class. 
1859  Eminent  Men  f,  Pop.  Bks.  158  The  pleasures  of 
Fogeydom.  1861  Cornli.-  Mag.  Sept.  327  Mr.  Brown  is 
now  sinking,  into  the  foggy  depths  of  fogeydom.  1890 
Pall  Mall  G.  29  Aug.  3/1  The  gentlemanlike  fogeydom 
of  Mr.  Carteret. 

Fogyish  (f««'giiij"}>  <*•    [f-  **  PKC-  +  -KS-J 


alt 

•M 


Fogyish. 

Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  fogy ;  somewhat  anti- 
quated or  old-fashioned. 

1873  Miss  BRADDON  Strangers  If  Pilgr.  v,  The  fogy-ish 
element  in  the  party.  1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly 
i,  Their  club . .  now  past  its  prime  and  a  little  fogyish. 

Fogyism  (f«"'gi|iz'm).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IBM.] 
The  state  of  being  a  fogy ;  the  characteristic  be- 
haviour of  fogies. 

1859  HOLLAND  Gold  F.  xviii.  219  The  '  fogyism '  and 
'  hunkerism  '  of  politics.  1861  SALA  Seven  Sins  III.  iv.  72 
When  he  reaches  middle  age,  or  approaches  fogeyism. 

Fob,  var.  of  FAUGH.  Hence  Fo-hing  vbl.  si., 
the  action  of  crying  Foh  ! 

1685  CROWNE  Sir  C.  Nice  iv.  39  Foh  !  what's  this  fohing 

t  ?  1711  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  m.  viii,  Foh,  say  they,  to 
_=e  a  handsome,  brisk,  genteel,  young  fellow,  so  much 
governed  by  a  doating  old  woman  !  1840  DICKENS  Barn. 
Rudge  xxiii,  Foh  !.  .The  very  atmosphere,  .seems  tainted. 

Foh,  var.  of  FAW  a.  Obs. 

II  Fblm  (fon).  Also  f5n.  [Ger. ;  according  to 
Grimm  a.  Rumansch  favugn :— L.  Favonius.]  A 
warm  dry  south  wind  which  blows  down  the  valleys 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps. 

1865  PAGE  Geol.  Terms,  Fohn,  the  name  given  in  Switzer- 
land to  the  hot  southerly  winds  of  summer  (the  sirocco). 
1883  OUIDA  Wanda  I.  77  The  fohn  was  blowing  6ercely  all 
the  time.  1883  Guardian  14  Mar.  392  Builders  . .  had  to 
guard  against  tilefo'Jtn  and  other  Swiss  winds. 

Foi,  var.  form  of  FOY. 

Foible  ^foi'b'l),  a.  and  si.    [a.  Fr.  foible,  obs.  f. 
o(faible ;  see  FEEBLE.] 
fA.  adj.  Weak.  Obs. 

1716  M.  DAMES  Atken.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  53  In  case  the  Spell 
of  English  Musical  Poetry  prove  too  foible  for  the  Serpentin 
Venom  of  that  Italick  Insect.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cjtcl., 


FOIBLESSE. 

Foible^  a  French  term,  frequently  used  also  in  our  language 
.  .applied  to  the  body  of  animals,  and  the  parts  thereof  I  As, 
foible  retns,  foible  sight,  &c. 
B.  sb. 

1.  A  weak  point;  a  failing  or  weakness  of  charac- 
ter.   Cf.  FEEBLE  sb.  3. 

1673  DRYDEN  Marr.  A  la  Mode  in.  i,  I  fear  they  have 
found  my  foible,  and  will  turn  me  into  ridicule.  1691  BEVER- 
LEY  Thoits.  Years  Kingd.  Christ  i  The  Smaller  Foiblees  [sic] 
or  Faylures  of  speech,  .signifie  little  in  the  main  Pursuit  of 
Truth.  1742  FIELDING  jf.  Andrews  Pref.  (1815)  7  The 
accidental  consequences  of  some  human  frailty  or  foible. 
1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  n.  xiii,  A  foible  of  Mr.  Holt's. . 
was  omniscience.  1883  J.  HAWTHORNE  Dust  I.  72  It  has 
always  been  my  foible  to  speak  before  I  look. 

2.  fencing.  =  FEEBLE  sb.  4. 

a  1648  Lo.  HERBERT  Life  (1764)  46  A  Foyle  ..hath  two 
Parts,  one  of  which  he  calleth  the  Fort  or  strong,  and  the 
other  the  Foyble  or  weak.  1755  Diet.  Arts  fy  Sciences  IV. 
3073  Fencing-masters  divide  the  sword  into  . .  the  fort,  mid- 
dle, and  foible.  1833  Kef.  Inslr.  Cavalry  1. 1 15  The '  forte ' 
ought  always  to  gain  the  '  foible '  of  the  opponent's  weapon. 
1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX-7oThe  wrist  must  be  suddenly  raised, 
so  as  to  bring  the  '  forte '  of  one's  sword  to  the  '  foible '  of 
the  adversary's. 

I!  Foiblesse.  10bs.  [a.  Fr.  foiblesse,  obs. 
spelling  oifaiblesse,  i.  foible  FEEBLE.]  a.  A  cha- 
racteristic weakness ;  a  failing,  b.  A  liking  or 
'  weakness  'for  (something). 

i68sCROV.'ttESt'rC.tVicelv.38  Besides,  i've  another  humour, 

but  that's  a  Foibless  will  ridicule  me.     1755  T.  H.  CROKER 

Orl.  Fur.  I.  Pref.  5, 1.,  must  acknowledge  my  own  foiblesse 

in  conception   of  a  sensible  pleasure,   when   [etc.].     1813 

JEFFREY  in  Edirt.  Rev.  XXI.  294  A  mere  foiblesse.     1834 

Ibid.  LIX.   153  Our  own  foiblesse  for  such  speculations 

might  tempt  us  to  select  a  few  more  samples. 

Toil   (foil),   sb.^      Forms:    4-7    foil(l)e,   4-8 

foyl(l)e,  (5  fole,  7  fyle),  5-  foil.     [a.  OF.  foil, 

full,  fueil  masc.  (  =  Pr.  folk,  fuoill,  \\..foglio :— L. 

folium  leaf,  cogn.  with  Or.  <l>v\\ov),  and  OF.  faille, 

ftieille  fern.  (mod.F.  feuille,=Vr.  folha.foilla,  Sp. 

hoja,    It.  foglia  :-L.  folia,  pi.  of  folium).     The 

fem.  sb.,   originally  collective,  has  superseded  the 

masc.   in   all   mod.Rom.   langs.,   except   that   It. 

foglio  remains  in  the  sense  '  leaf  of  a  book '.] 

1 1.  A  leaf  (of  a  plant).   Obs. 

I4..LYDG.  Balade  of  our  Ladie  vi,   Fructified  oliue  of 
foiles  faire  and  thicke.     £1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  v.  144 
Take   Of  violette,   not   but  oonly  the   foil.     £1450    Two 
Cookery.bks.  n.  102  Wete  faire  foiles  of  parcely  in  vinegre. 
f  b.  With  allusion  to  the  annual  fall  of  the  leaf: 
A  year.     Cf.  Fr.  -vin  de  deux,  trois  feuilles.  Obs.-1 
1481  CAXTON  Tally's  Friendsh.  iv,  For  the  more  foylles 
that  the  wyne  is  of  the  more  plesaunt  it  is  in  drynkyng. 
2.  The  representation  of  a  leaf.     a.  Her. 
IS**  LEIGH  Armorie  (1597)  95  This  though  it  be  termed 
a  '°yle>  yet  is  it  a  flower  by  the  name  of  the  primrose. 
b.  Arch.  One  of  the  small  arcs  or  spaces  between 


. 

Archit.  344  Foil  arches  are  doubtless  one  of  the  Arabian 
features  of  the  style.     1891  Adeline's  Art  Diet.,  Foil  Arck 
.  -is  an  arch  made  of  our  several  smaller  arches  or  foils. 
By  analogy:  Anything  flat  and  thin.  Obs. 


plates. 

b.  A  leaf  (of  paperX 

jtff£££  Parte  (Somcrset  Ho-x  Paper 

c.  A  counterfoil. 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (,790)  69  To  recorde 
the  foylles  of  provision  weekely.  1511-2  Act  3  Hen.  VIII 

C'  S  ?  3  ?!,  SamC-  JBar?,ns'  -[shallJ  causl=  'he  Chamberleyn 
..to  joyne  the  said  tailes.  .to  their  foile  or  foiles.  1601 
*.  IATE  Hoitsek.  Ord.  Edtv.  II  §  40  (1876)  23  He  shal 
receve  and  write  the  foilles  of  the  tallies.  1738  //"/  Crt 

rfelow^hV-?  he,ys,h.erd  hil?  their  Talli  "of  Payment 
below,  the  Foils  of  which  were  likewise  entred 

4.  As  a  substance  (without//.):  Metal  hammered 
or  rolled  into  a  thin  sheet  ;  often  with  the  name  of 
a  metal  prefixed;  as,^»/rf-,  silver-,  tin-foil. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth,  de  P.  R.  XVI.  iv  (Tollem  MS  ) 
Golde..  bitwene  be  anfelde  and  be  hamoure  wSh  oute 
'r 


53  Fine  siluer,  such  as  was  then  madi  into  foyle      ,68s  COLK 


« 

sheet  of  the  same  (in  modern  use  an  amal- 
gam of  tin  and  quicksilver)  placed  behind  the  elass 
of  a  mirror,  to  produce  a  reflexion 
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f  vanity,  Shine  in  this  Glasse,  reflected  by  the  foile  !  1661 
J.  BARGKAVE  Pope  Alex,  f  //(i867>  131  The  isinglass  having 
a  foyle  of  quicksilver  and  pewter  put  behind  it,  like  a  look- 
ingglass.  1832  G.  R.  POUTER  Porcelain  %  Cl.  210  The  art  of 
properly  effecting  this  deposit  of  the  glass  upon  the  foil. 
c.  In  wider  sense  :  A  backing. 
1684  R.  WALLER  Nat.  Eiper.  42  The  Air  .  .  serving  as 
a  Foile  to  the  lower  Superficies  of  a  Lens  of  Glass.  1859 
GULLICK&  TIMES  Faint.  13  Silver,  .served  as  a  foil  over 
which  yellow  and  other  colours  ground  with  oil  were 
glazed.  1879  Cassells  Tec/in.  Educ.  IV.  403/1  The 
foundation  colour  should  form  a  foil  for  that  which  is  inlaid 
on  it. 

5.  A  thin  leaf  of  some  metal  placed  under  a 
precious  stone  to  increase  its  brilliancy  or  under 
some  transparent  substance  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  precious  stone. 

c  1592  MARLOWE  Jeiu  of  Malta  n.  ii.  What  sparkle  does 
it  [the  diamond]  give  without  a  foil  ?  a  1661  FULLER 


apiary.     177  .  19  July,  In  ge 

want  colour  and  perfection,  a  foil  is  put  under  them  to  add 
to  their  lustre.  In  others,  as  in  diamonds,  the  foil  is  black  ; 
and  in  this  sense,  when  a  pretty  woman  chooses  to  appear 
in  public  with  a  homely  one,  we  say  she  uses  her  as  a  foil. 
1875  in  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  II.  465. 

t  b.  The  setting  (of  a  jewel).  Obs. 


.  .         . 

1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  19,  I  frame  the  foyle,  I 
gratte  the  golde,  I  fashion  up  the  ring.  1611  BIBLE  Song 
Sol.  v.  i-j  marg.  Set  as  a  precious  stone  in  the  foile  of  a  ring. 

fis-  '593  SHAKS.  Kick.  //,  L  iii.  260  A  foyle  wherein 
thou  art  to  set  The  precious  lewell  of  thy  home  returne. 
1650  W.  BROUGH  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  5°6  O  Bright  Diamond 
of  Heaven.  .Set  in  the  Foil  of  Flesh,  for  a  Time. 

6.  Anything  that  serves  by  contrast  of  colour  or 
quality  to  adorn  another  thing  or  set  it  off  to  ad- 
vantage. 

1581  J.  BELL  tr.  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  r4sb,  He  prac- 
tizeth  to  make  his  defence  carry  a  certeine  shewe  of  truth, 
paintyng  it  out  with  a  deceavable  foyle.  1639  MAYNE  City 
Match,  n.  ii,  I  need  no  foile,  nor  shall  I  think  I'me  white 
only  between  two  Moores.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  112 
P  4  His  Friends  observe  these  little  Singularities  as 
Foils  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish  his  good  Qualities. 
1791  WOI.COTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  to  my  Ass  Wks.  1812  II.  466 
Lady  Mount  her  Majesty's  fine  foil.  1821  HAZLITT  Table-t. 
I.  xvi.  378  Real  excellence  does  not  seek  for  a  foil  in 
inferiority.  1  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  vi.  202  They 
formed  a  bright  foil  to  the  sombre  mass. 

7.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as  foil-ground,    -paper, 
-spangle  ;  also  foil-alum,  alum  in  foils  or  lamina;  ; 
foil-stone  (see  quot.  1858). 

'453  in  Heath  Gr.vers'  Camp.  (1829)  322  Alum,  *foyle  or 
rooch,  y*  bale,  .iiijd".  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMES  Paint.  13 
Gold  and  silver,  glazed  or  lacquered  *foil-grounds.  1859 
SALA  Gas-light  4  D.  ii.  20  "Foil-paper,  spangles  and  Dutch 
Metal.  1851  R.  F.  BURTON  Goa  133  A  pair  of  slippers 
adorned  with  *foil  spangles.  1858  SIMMONUS  Diet.  Trade, 
*  'Foil-stone,  an  imitation  jewel. 

Foil  (foill,  sb2  Forms  :  5-7  foyle,  6-7  foile, 
7  Sc.  foillie,  6-  foil.  [f.  FOIL  ».'  4.] 

1  1.  Wrestling.  The  fact  of  being  almost  thrown  ; 
a  throw  not  resulting  in  a  flat  fall  ;  also  in  phrase 
to  give  (a  person}  the  foil.  Obs.  Cf.  FALL  sb.  1  3. 

'553  [s«  FALL  j*.  13].  1567  Trial  Treasure  Bij,  In  wrestling 
with  me  he  gaue  me  the  foyle.  1612  BRETON  Strange  Nevjes 
(Grosart)  6/1  Chiefly  wrestling,  when  they  haue  more  foiles 
then  faire  falls.  1687  A  ns-.u.  to  Represented*  StA  Ch.  4  Two 
Foils  makes  a  Fall.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Fail, 
a  Fall  in  Wrestling,  that  is  not  clearly  given.  1721-00  in 
BAILEY. 

2.  A  repulse,  defeat  in  an  onset  or  enterprise  ;  a 
baffling  check,    arch.      fin    early   use   often   in    ' 
phrases:  to  give  a  or  the  foil;  to  have,  receive,    \ 
take  a  (the,  one's)  foil;  to  put  to  (a,  the]  foil. 

c  1478  in  Eng.  Gilds  304  Myndynge  not  to  take  the  foyle, 
stande  to  defende  theyre  cause.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  Pref.  u  Could  neuer  yet  fynde  how  to  geue  him  any 
foile.  tS73  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camdenl  13  Consider- 
ing what  a  foul  shame  and  foil  it  had  alreddi  bcne  unto 
me.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  427  Chabrias  having 
put  to  foile  and  defaited  some  few  Thebans.  1609  HUME 
Adnion.  in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  582  And  received  the 
foilhe.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  in.  145  The  alternate 
changes  of  foiles  and  victories.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc  Govt 
Eng.  i.  Ixiv.(i73a)  132  The  Lords  received  the  first  blow! 
and  gave  the  first  foil,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1744)  XI.  24 
It  may  give  a  man  many  a.  .foil  and  many  a  disheartening 
blow.  I738tr.  Johnson'sad  Urbanumm  Gentl.  Mag.  May 
Whom  no  base  calumny  can  put  to  foil.  1814  SOUTHEY 
Roderick  xvin.  358  When  Africa  received  her  final  foil. 
182!  JOANNA  BAILI.IE  Met.  Leg.,  Wallace  Iv.  Ashamed  and 
wroth  at  such  unseemly  foil.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par. 
III.  iv.  232  He  thinks  No  more  of  yesterday's  disgrace  and 

tb.  With  mixture  of  the  sense  of  FOIL  ».l  6: 
A  disgrace,  stigma.  Obs. 

"599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  (Percy  Soc.)  26  It 
hath  set  a  foyle  upon  thy  fame.  1616  BRETON  Good  * 
~J«r  5-£.H(:  [an  v™°rthy  king]  is  the  foyle  of  a  crowne. 

to.   The  cause  of  (one's)  defeat  or  failure.   Obs 

Wh™3  ?L£TH  ^,  "  yi"  P<^L  Wks'  <I686>  Io6  Thou  •  • 
Whom  baffled  Hell  esteems  its  greatest  Foyl.  01704 
T.  BROWN  Sat.  agst.  Woman  Wks.  1730  I.  55  Oh  !  gawdy 
source  of  all  mens  hopes  and  fears,  Foil  of  their  youth. 

tPOU.^.3  Oit.  In6foiU.  Also  Sc.  FuLYn: 
[f.  FOIL  »J]  What  is  trampled  under  foot  ;  hence, 
Manure,  dung. 


FOIL. 

Foil  (foil),  sb.*  Forms:  6  pi.  ? foyelles  perk 
mispr.  for  foylles),  6-7  foylve,  7- foil.  [f.  FOIL 
v.1  (sense  2) ;  cf.  OF.  foulis,  Cotgr.  foulte,  foule- 
ment  in  same  sense,  I.  fouler  FOIL  zi.1]  The  track 
of  a  hunted  animal. 

1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  77  Marking  all  his  tokens  :is  well 
by  the  slot  as  by  the  entries,  foyelles,  and  such  like,  1674  N. 
CoxGentl.  Retreat.  I.  (16771 7»The  Dew  will  be  beaten  off, 
the  Foil  fresh,  or  the  ground  broken,  a  1734  NORTH  Lives 
II.  353  Fellows  ..  have  lain  down  upon  the  foil  to  prove 
whether  the  dogs  followed  the  track  or  not.  1810  Sporting 
Mag.  XXXV.  206  Having  rounded  the  hill  he  crossed  the 
foil.  1894  Scotsman  27  Aug.  11/2  Mr.  Davidson  decided 
to  lay  the  hounds  on  the  foil  of  the  otter  first  found. 
fir.  1682  OTWAY  Venice  Preserved  ill,  What,  hunt  A 
wife  on  the  dull  foil !  1684  SOUTHERNS  Disappointment  i, 
Fleeting  pleasure  leaves  me  on  the  foyle.  1749  FIELDING 

Tom  Jones  vu.  iv,  Here 's  another  b follows  me  upon 

the  foil.  1790  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  to  Bruce  iii,  O 
Bruce,  thou  treadest  Abyssinian  grounds ;  Nor  can  our 
British  noses  hunt  thy  foil. 

b.  Phrases.   To  run  (or  f  take)  the  foil,  to  run 

I    upon  the  foil :  to  run  over  the  same  track  a  second 

I   time  (with  the  effect  of  baffling  the  hounds).     To 

break  her  foil :  to  run  out  of  the  track  after  having 

doubled. 

1601  in  Fan-  .9.  P.  Eliz,  (1845)  II.  431  The  chafed  deare 
doth  take  the  foyle.  1650  FULLER  Pisgak  iv.  iii.  44  No 
Hare,  when  hardly  put  to  it . .  and  running  foile,  makes 
moe  doublings.  1781  P.  BECKFORD  Hunting  xi.  151  You 
must . .  try  to  hit  her  off  where  she  breaks  her  foil  1798 
Sporting  Mag.  XI.  87  The  ground  so  stained  by  run- 
ning the  foil  that  the  scent  lay  with  no  certainty.  1828 
CARR  Craven  Gloss.  s.v.,  To  run  the  foil. 

trans/,  andyfg.  1658  J.  HARRINGTON  Preroz.  Pop,  Govt. 
i.  x.  ( 1700)  280  To  affirm  that . .  is  to  run  upon  the  foil.  1666 
J.  SMITH  Old  Age  233  From  whence  it  [the  blood]  is  recom- 
mitted into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  Heart,  to  be  chased 
the  Foyl.  1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.  Suppl.  s.v.,  *Runnin'  oald 
foils ',  following  former  courses. 
Foil  (foil  ,  rf.5  Forms:  6-7  foile,  foyle,  8  file, 
7-  foil.  [Of  obscure  origin. 

Usually  regarded  as  f.  FOIL  ».',  and  as  denoting  etymologi- 
cally  'a  sword  with  the  point  foiled  or  blunted.'  But  the 
vb.  does  not  appear  to  have  meant  '  to  blunt ' :  the  reading 
of  the  quarto  in  Oth.  i.  iii.  270,  even  if  genuine,  does  not 
admit  of  this  interpretation.  Another  suggestion  is  that 
the  phrase  at  foils  originally  belonged  to  FOIL  sb?  in  the 
sense  of  parrying,  and  that  the  name  of  the  instrument  was 
evolved  from  the  phrase.  It  is  noteworthy  that  FOIN  sb. 
occurs  in  i7th  c.  in  the  sense  of  foil;  possibly  (in  spite  of 
the  want  of  evidence)  this  goes  back  to  the  i6th  c.,  so  that 
foil  might  be  an  etymologizing  alteration  of  fain,  after 
FOIL  i/.1.  That  the  word  is,  by  some  far-fetched  associa- 
tion, a  transferred  use  of  FOIL  J^.1  a  leaf  (cf.  F.  fteuret 
fencing  foil,  lit.  '  floweret ',  the  button  being  compared  to 
a  bud)  is  a  possibility  for  which  at  present  there  is  no 
evidence,] 

1.  A  light  weapon  used  in  fencing;  a  kind  of 
small-sword  with  a  blunt  edge  and  a  button  at  the 
point. 

I594NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.n  lacke  Leiden,  .had.. a peece 
of  a  rustie  sword.,  by  his  side,  .it  was  but  a  foyle  neither, 
and  he  wore  it,  to  shewe  that  he  should  hauc  the  foyle 
of  his  Enemies.  1606  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Let.  6  Aug. 
Wks.  (1711)  233  They  would  have  most  willingly  taken  the 
buttons  off  the  foils.  1703  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Beau's  Duel 
in.  i,  I  hope  to  see  it  as  much  a  fashion  to  fight  with  files, 
as  'tis  to  fence  with  them.  1799  A  rt  of  Fencing  3  The  Sword 
(or  File,  in  imitation  of  the  Sword).  1851  THACKERAY 
Esmond  i.  xiv,  I  can  use  the  foils,  .indifferently  well. 

2.  //.  The  exercise  of  fencing  with  foils,  esp.  in 
phrase  at  foils. 

1600  NASHE  Summers  Last  Will  (Grosart)  130  It  makes 
him  . .  fight . .  as  though  hee  were  but  at  foyles  amongst  his 
fellows,  a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  n.  v,  Credulous. 
Where's  your  cloak?  Andrew.  Going  to  foiles  ev'n  now, 
I  put  it  off.  1841-44  EMERSON  Ett.,  Prudence  Wks.  (Bonn ) 
I.  100  Entire  self-possession  may  make  a  battle  very  little 
more  dangerous  to  life  than  a  match  at  foils. 

3.  attrib.,  as  foil-button. 

IS99  MARSTON  Sea.  Villanie  in.  xi.  226  This  bumbast 
foile-button . .  For  want  of  talke-stuffe,  fals  to  foinery,  Out 
goes  his  Rapier. 

Poll  (foil),  z/.l  Forms:  4-6  foile,  foyle,  7 
foyl,  6-  foil.  See  also  FODL  v.  and  Sc.  FOLYIE  v. 
[irreg.  repr.  of  OF.  fuler,  foler,  fouler  (mod.F. 
fouler^,  to  full  cloth,  to  tread,  trample  down,  press 
hard  upon,  crush,  oppress;  corresponding  to  Pr. 
folar,  Sp.  hollar.  It.  follare  in  similar  senses  :— 
popular  Lat.  *fulldre  originally  to  full  cloth,  i.fullo 
a  fuller:  cf.  FULL  v. 


-j  ...—  ,,,  „„..,,.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  244  Rafie  Vasye  of 
lye  castel   oweth  me  for  all  my  foill  or  muke  that  1  left 
at  my  fermhold  at  crook. 


to  dig,  grub  up,  root  (as  a  swine),  search '.  The  cause  of 
the  irregularity  has  not  been  discovered :  a  suggestion  is 
that  the  st>.  foulis, foleiz—l'a\\.sb.*napj have  been  confused 
with /<?>«/&  the  'rooting'  of  a  swine,  a  mass  of  dirt  and 
rubbish,  and  that  this  ledto  a  confusion  in  the  verb ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  would  account  for  the  facts  ] 
I.  In  sense  of  Fr.  fouler. 

t 1.  trans.  To  tread  under  foot,  trample  down. 

13. .  A*.  Alls.  2712  Mony  gentil  cors,  Was  y-foiled  undur 
jet  of  hors.  c  1330  Artk.  $  Merl.  9440  Pinogras  he  feld  of 
hors,  And  foiled  al  his  cursed  cors.  1502  Ord.  Crysten 
Men(\f.  de  W.  1506)  v.  ii.  363  They  shall  foyle  and  threste 
?  I  on,  o"pned  'ogvder.  i577-*7  HOLINSHEU  Chron. 
IjSoS)  IV.  877  The  more  they  contended  to  suppresse  him, 
the  more  (like  the  camomill  being  foiled  and  troden)  his 
venues  rose  vp.  1596  DANETT  tr.  Comities  iv.  iii.  124  But 
the  third  [man]  the  Beare  tooke  and  ouerthruw,  and  foiled 


FOIL. 

vnder  hir  feete.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  69 
King  Richard  ..  caused  the  ensignes  of  Leopold  ..  to  be 
puld  downe,  and  foiled  vnder  foot. 

fig.  c  1400  Afol.  Loll.  44  In  veyn  jni  foilist  bi  flesch  wij> 
abstinens.  r  1440  (it'sta  Rom.  xxxvit.  151  (Harl.  MS.) 
A  synner.  .ententhc  in  to  holy  chirche,  and  foylithe  the 
comaundementes  of  god.  1470-85  MALOKV  Arthur  xvni. 
xxv,  Worshyp  in  arnu-s  may  neuer  be  foyled. 

2.  Of  animals :  To  trample  or  tread  down ;  to 
tread  into  mud ;  esp.  in  Hunting,  to  run  over  or 
cross  'the  ground,  scent,  or  track)  with  the  effect 
of  baffling  the  hounds.  Also  absol.  of  a  deer  (see 
quot.  1 886) ;  f  refl.  of  a  hound  :  To  spoil  his  own 
scent. 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  /;;//r.  (1653)  25  Soak  not  thy 
Land  too  much,  that  Cattell  treading,  or  Grazing  upon  it, 
foyl  it  not.  1651  DAVENANT  Gondibert  \\,  xlv,  Their 

yJoggs'J  scent  no  North-east  winde  could  e'redeceave.  .nor 
locks  that  foylethe  Ground.  1672-3  M AKVELL  Reh.  Trans  f. 
72  A  . .  dog  having  foil'd  himself .,  with  everything  he 
meets.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  11.  174  In  the  same  Round 
Persisting  still,  she'll  foil  the  beaten  Track.  1781  P.  BF.CK- 
FOBD  Hunting  (1802)  279  If  you  suffer  all  your  hounds  to 
hunt  on  the  line  of  him,  they  will  foil  the  ground.  1828  CARK 
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round,   are  said  to  be  foiled  when  other  deer  than  the 

unted  one  have  crossed  the  scent.     Ibid.,  Foil  .  ,  a  deer  is 
said  to  foil  when  he  retraces  his  steps  over  the  same  track. 
fig  .     a  1719  ADDISON  I  J.),  I  .  .  put  up  such  a  variety  of  odd 
creatures,  .that  they  foil  the  scent  of  one  another. 

f3.  To  press  hard  upon,  oppress.   Obs.  rare~l. 

This  sense,  common  in  OF.,  appears  to  be  required 
by  the  context,  though  the  other  texts  read  fylns^fylen. 

#1300  Cursor  M.  10104  (Cott.)  J)is  world,  my  flesh,  the 
fend  als  bat  folus  {Laud  MS.  foylyn]  me  wib  fondyng  fals 
to  make  me  falle  in  fylthis  fele. 

II.  To  overthrow,  defeat,  baffle. 

4.  To  overthrow,  defeat  (an  antagonist)  ;  to  beat 
off,  repulse,  discomfit  (an  assailant  or  an  attack). 
f  In  Wrestling'.  To  throw,  to  inflict  a  'foil*  upon  : 
see  FOIL  sb:1  i. 


1548  HALL  Chron.,  Ed-w.  IV.  (an.  23)  If  they  lacke 
actiuitie,  euery  creature  be  he  neuer  so  base  of  birthe,  shall 
foyle  and  ouerthrowe  them.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  11.  ii.  14 
The  Wrastler  That  did  but  lately  foile  the  synowie  Charles. 
1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  HI.  ii.  (1660)  102  To  chase  away 
and  foil  all  passionate  perturbations  of  the  mind.  1648 
BP.  HALL  Breathings  Devout  Soul  (1851)  175,  I  strive 
..but,  sometimes,  I  am  foiled;  and  go  halting  out  of  the 
field.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  273  Leader  of  those  Armies 
bright,  Which  but  th'  Omnipotent  none  could  have  foyld. 


fiercer  woes  thy  fortitude  could  foil.  1736  WEST  L 
Gray's  Poems  (1775)  10  You  have  foiled  him.. at  his  own 
weapon.  1737  BUKKE  Abridrtn.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  1842  II. 
572  Suits,  .in  every  one  of  which  he  was  sure  to  be  foiled. 
1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  iv.  247  Howard.. foils  the  force  of 
Spain.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  led.  2)  I.  344  Meletus,  who  is 
easily  foiled  and  mastered  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
dialectician. 

b.  To  outdo,  surpass. 

(71687  WALLER  Of  a  tree  cut  in  paper  7  Fair  hand!.. 
Strange,  that  your  fingers  should  the  pencil  foil.  1786 
BURNS  Lass  o'  Ballochmyle  iii,  Woman,  Nature's  darling 
child  ! . .  Ev'n  there  her  other  works  are  foil'd.  1812  H. 
&  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  No.  10  Not  chusing  her  charms 
should  be  foil'd  By  Lady  Elizabeth  Mugg. 
T<3.  intr.  To  suffer  discomfiture.  Obs. 

1591  GREENE  Maiden's  Dreame  xlix,  His  toil  He  took, 
lest  that  the  English  state  might  foil.  1639  VERGER  tr. 
Camus'  Admir.  Events  To  Rdr.  avj,  There  be  mindes 
which  foyle  in  reading  a  history  of  great  length,  humane 
patience  being  not  of  any  great  extent. 

5.  To  frustrate,  render  nugatory  (an  attempt  or 
purpose) ;  to  parry  (a  blow) ;  to  baulk,  disappoint 
(hopes,  etc.) ;  to  baffle,  frustrate  the  efforts  of  (a 
person). 

App.  developed  from  sense  4  with  some  influence  of  the 
notion  of  '  foiling  a  scent ' :  see  2. 

a  1564  BKCON  Jewel  of  Joy  in  Catechism >  <Vc.  (1844)  426 
Paul  ..  had  so  many  years  been  foiled  with  the.. elvish 
expositions  of  certain  doting  doctors.  1600  HAKLUYT  b'oy. 
III.  160  Lest  his  credite,  foyled  in  his  first  attempt,  in  a 
second  should  be  vtterly  disgraced.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Cowttt. 
Titus  \.  2  Faith  shall  be  easily  shaken,  hope  quickly  foyled. 
1621  MARQ.  BUCKINGHAM  in  l-ortesc.  Papers  172  That  whole 
businesse  will  be  foyled.  1676  WISEMAN  Surgery  v.  v.  363 
He  had  been  foiled  in  the  Cure,  and  had  left  It  to  Nature. 
1784  COWPER  Task  in.  4  Having  long  in  miry  ways  been 
foiled.  1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xxxi,  To  be  foiled  in  a  gallant 
intrigue  was  to  subject  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  gay  court. 
1841  BORROW  Zincali  I.  iv.  n.  301  He  foiled  the  stroke  of 
ChaMco.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxviii.  (1856)  227  The 
project,  .was  foiled  for  a  time.  1871  DIXON  Tower  III.  xii. 
123  But  here  their  wits  were  foiled.  1871  R.  H.  HUTTON 
Ess.  (1877)1. 19  The  narrow  anxiety,  .is  apt  tofoilitsownend. 
III.  Influenced  by  FOUL  a.  and  v. ;  cf,  defoil, 
DEFOUL  v.  and  FILE  v. 

6.  To  foul,  defile,  pollute.     In  material  or  im- 
material sense.     Obs.  exc.  dial.     (In  some  mod. 
dialects  perh.  a  pronunciation  of  FILE.) 

Quot.  1440  may  belong  to  sense  3  or  4. 

1*1380  WVCHF  Serrtt,  Sel.  Wks.  II.  86  pel  preche  not  to 
prom  of  J>e  folk  but.  .to  foile  [v.  r.  foulen]  hem  wib  many 
iynnes.  c  1440  HYLTON  Sen  fa  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  i. 
xxx iv,  A  man  that  hath  be  moche  foyled  wyth  worldly  or 
flesshely  symies.  a  1553  UI>ALI.  R  oyster  D.  v.  vi.  (Arb.)  85 
A  man  hath  no  honour  to  foile  his  handes  on  a  woman.  1633 
P.  FLETCHER  Purple  I  si.  xi.  33  Ranc'rous  enemies,  that 
hourely  toil  Thy  humble  votane  with  loathsome  spot  to 
foil.  1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Foi7,  to  defile. 
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*f7.  To  dishonour;  esp.  to  deflower  (a  woman), 
to  violate  (chastity). 

CI440  Gesta  Rom.  xxxvi.  143  (Harl.  MS.)  Hast  thowe 
foylid  my  dowter.  a  1577  GASCOIGNF.  Uks.  (1587)  300 
Rather  chose  to  die.. Than  filthie  men  should  foile  their 
rhastitie.  11592  GREF.NK  Mamillia  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  153 
Hast  them.. no  more  regard  to  thy  solemne  othe  than  to 
foile  it  with  periurie? 

f  8.  To  cause  filth,  drop  excrement ;  =  FILE  v.'2  i  d. 

1599  HAYWARD  ist  Pt.  Hen.  1V>  77  They  did  nothing  but 
feede  and  foyle  in  the  summer  of  her  sweete  sun  shine. 
1616  —  Sanct.  Troitb.  Soul  i.  §  13  (1620)  285  Swine  . .  doe 
nothing  else  but  fcede  and  foile. 

Hence  Polled///,  a.,  in  senses  of  the  vb.;  also  of 
a  horse:  Injured.  Also  Foi'ler,  one  who  foils. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  425  If  he  [a  horse]  be  foiled 
on  his  forefeet  by  foundering  or  otherwise,  1700  PARKER 
Six  Philosoph.  Ess.  2  O  thou.. divine  Burnet !  thou  foiler 
of  all  Philosophers.  xSio  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  n.  xxx,  Till 
the  foiled  King.. Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen.  1869 
Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Foiled-girse,  grass  much  trodden. 

Poll  (foil),  v$  [f.  FOIL  sb.S]  intr.  To  make 
a  thrust  at  with  a  foil.  In  quot.  transf. 

1600  ROWLANDS  Let.  Humours  Blood  ix,  In  single  cum- 
bat,  being  hurt . .  As  he  was  closely  foyling  at  a  Wench. 

tPoil,  v.°  Obs.  [perh.  ad.  F.foui/krto  grub 
up ;  cf.  F.  fouilleuse  (Boiste),  fomlleur  (Littre),  a 
kind  of  light  plough.] 

trans.  To  subject  (land)  to  the  third  of  the  series 
of  ploughings  formerly  prescribed  for  preparing  it 
for  sowing.  Hence  Pol/ling1  vbl.  sb. 

1616  SURFL.  &  MARKHAM  Country  Partite  555  At  August 
you  shall  giue  it  the  third  ardor  or  earing,  which  is  called 
foyling.  .this  ardor  is.,  one  of  the  best,  especially  for  the 
destroying  of  weeds.  1620  MARKHAM  Parent,  ffusb.  Pref.  to 
Rdr.(  Sixe  seuerall  plowings,  as  fallowing  in  January  and 
February,  Stirring  m  April!  and  May,  Foiling  in  luly  and 
August  [etc.].  1669  WORLIDCE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  326  To 
Foyl,  that  is,  to  fallow  Land  in  the  summer  or  autumn. 

Foil  (foil),  z\4    [f.  FOIL  jj.i] 

1.  trans.  To  apply  foil  or  a  foil  to. 

f  a.  To  spread  over  with  a  thin  sheet  of  metal 
or  other  substance.  See  FOIL  so.1  4.  In  quot.  _/£••. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  v.  in'.  §  16  Foiling  them  [tales] 
ouer  with  a  new  colour  of  the  Latine  tongue. 

•fb.  To  apply  an  amalgam  of  tinfoil  and  mer- 
cury to  (glass,  a  mirror).     See  FOIL  sbj-  4  b.  Obs. 
1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  83  Tin  . .  to  Foile  Looking-Glasses. 
I    1787  Gentl.  Mag.  Suppl.   1166/2   He   could.. foil   mirrors. 
I    ^1790  IMISON  Sch.  Art  ii.  6  When  this  amalgam  is  used 
;    for  foiling  or  silvering,  let  it  first  be  strained  through  a  linen 
i    rag.    1818  Blackw.  Mag.  III.  615/2  The  difficulty  of  foiling 
glass  to  the  various  forms  necessary. 

c.  To  back  (a  crystal)  with  a  foil.    (FOIL  sb^  5). 
1887  Archyologia  L.  no  A  crystal  (?)  foiled  to  resemble 
sapphire. 

2.  To  set  off  by  contrast.    See  FOIL  sb>  6. 

1856  RUSKIN  Mod;  Paint.  III.  iv.  iii.  §  14  Beauty  ..  must 
be  foiled  by  inferiority  before  its  own  power  can  be  developed. 

3.  Arch.  To  ornament  with  foils. 

1835  R.  WILLIS  Archit.  Mid.  Ages  v.  41  At  the  same  time 
there  came  in  the  practice  of  Foiling  arches ;  that  is,  of  unit- 
ing a  series  of  three  or  more  by  their  bases,  so  as  to  form  one. 
1849  [see  FOILING  vbl.  sb.  *  b.] 

Hence  Foi'ler,  one  who  foils. 

1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)   171   Foilers  of 
looking-glasses. 

Foil,  obs.  form  of  FOAL. 

Foilable  (foHab'l),  a.  [i.  FOIL  z/.i  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  foiled  or  defeated. 

1611  COTGR.,  Rebut  able  t  reiectable,  refusablej  foylable. 
1848  in  CRAIG;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Foliage,  obs.  form  of  FOLIAGE. 

Foile,  obs.  form  of  FILE  sb$ 

Foiled  (foild),  ///.  a.  [f.  FOIL  ».*+  -EDI  an^ 
FOIL  sbl  +  -ED  ^.] 

1.  fa.  Coated  on  one  side,  or  backed  with  foil 
(<?Ar.).     b.  Produced  by  a  coating  of  foil. 

1662  J.  BARGRAVE  Pope  Alex.  VII  (1867)  131  Two 
cylinders  . .  the  one  of  steel . .  the  other  of  foyled  isinglass. 
1703  T.  N.  City  ff  C.  Purchaser  153  Looking-glasses  foil'd 
being  in  vogue  for  Ornaments.  1864  Realm  24  Feb.  8  If  we 
are  content  with  painted  and  foiled  glitter. 

2.  Arch.  Ornamented  with  foils;  resembling  foils. 
Foiled  arch  = foil-arch.     See  FOIL  sb.1  2  b. 

1835  R.  WILLIS  Archit.  Mid.  Ages  104  This  is  the  Saracen 
mode  of  treating  foiled  arches.  i84oPARKER  Gloss.  Archit. 
93  Foiled  Arch,  an  arch  in  the  form  of  a  trefoil,  cinquefoil, 
or  multifoil.  1848  J.  G.  WILKINSON  Dalmatia^  etc.  I.  255 
A  foiled  corbel  table.  1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  iii.  §  20.  86 
Holes  cut  into  foiled  shapes. 

t  Forlery.  Obs.  In  6  folery,  Sc.  fuljery. 
[f.  FOIL  sb.\-  2  4-  -EEY  :  there  may  have  been 
an  OF.  *fueilleriel\  Ornamentation  resembling 
foliage. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  in.  xvii,  Skarsment,  reprise, 
corbell,  and  battellingis,  Ful'jery,  bordouris  of  mony 
precious  stone.  1517  PRIOR  MOORE  in  Noake  Worcester 
Monastery  (1866)  157  The  gest  chamber  . .  hanged  with 
peynted  clothes  of  folery,  with  bests,  fulks,  etc. 

Foiling  (foHirj),  vbl.  sbl    [f.  FOIL  vl  +  -ING i.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FOIL  in  various  senses. 
«x533  Lo.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aitrel.  (1559)  Z,  There 

was  neuer  mortall  man  . .  that  could  scape  fro  the  . .  foilyng 
of  hir  [Knuie's]  feete.  1683  tr.  Erasm.  Morix  Enc.  90  The 
foiling  of  them  in  an  irresistible  battle. 

2.  esp.  The  treading  of  a  deer  or  other  animal. 
Hence  the  slot  or  trail ;   —FoiL  sb.t 
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1376  TURBERV.  Venerie  237  We  cal  it  the  foyling  of  a  deare 
if  it  be  on  grasse  where  the  print  of  the  fuote  cannot  well 
be  scene.  1617  MARKHAM  Caval.  vui.  36  How  a  Horses  nose 
is  able  to  direct  him  when  hee  comes. .  to  the  foylings  of  other 
Cattle. 

Foiling  foHiij),  vl>l.  .<•£.-  [f.  FOIL  v±  +  -iNf:  T.] 
a.  The  action  or  process  of  backing  (glass)  with 

|    foil.      b.    Arch.  Ornamentation  by  foils;   a  foil 

I    ornament.     See  FOIL  sb^  2  b. 

a  1583  W.  BOURNE  Prop.  Glasses  in  Kara  Math.  (1838)  No. 
i.  34  According  vnto  the  several  formes,  facyons,  and  mak- 

|  yngs  of  them,  and  allso  the  foylinges  of  them.  1703  T.  N. 
City  ff  C.  Purchaser  153  The  ..  Foiling  of  these  Glasses. 
1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  iii.  §  20.  86  Where  the  wall  was 
thick,  and  the  foilings  were  large. 

t  Foin,  sb.[  Obs.  Forms :  4-7  foyn(e,  5  fooyne, 
fune,  Sc.  fon^e,  foun^e,  foyn3e(e,  funge,  6  fow- 
yng,  fouoyne,  6-8  foin(e.  [a.  Q'F./et'rte  (Fr. 
fouine],  altered  form  (after  OF.  foui—L.Jagum 
beech)  offaine :— late  \,.faginat  i.  fag-urn ;  the  ani- 
mal was  so  named  from  its  feeding  on  beech-mast.] 

1.  An  animal  of  the  polecat  or  weasel  kind ;  the 
beech-marten  {Mustela  foind}. 

1423  J.\s.  I.  Kingis  Q.  clvii,  There  sawe  I.. The  martrik 
sable;  the  foynzee,  and  mony  mo.  1550  J.  COKE  Eng.  $ 
Fr.  Heralds  §  213  (1877)  118  We  have  marterns,  foynes  . . 
squerelles,  etc.  1619  MIODLETON  Triumphs  Love  <$•  Antiq, 
Wks.  V.  289  The  names  of  those  beasts  bearing  fur  . . 
Ermine,  foine,  sables,  martin  [etc.]. 

2.  The  fur  of  this  animal ;  in  plural,  trimmings 
or  garments  made  of  the  fur. 

c  1394  P.  PL  Crede  295  A  cote  hab  he  furred,  WiJ>  foyns, 
or  wif»  fitchewes.  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  in.  150  Ffurris 
of  ffoyne  and  ober  ffelle-ware.  1493  in  Halybnrton's  Ledger 
(1867)30  Itemicorygisof  fownjjes.  1562  in  Heath  Grocers' 
Cotnp.  (1869)  426  note,  Anye  kind  of  furs  in  their  gownes,  but 
onlye  foynes  and  budge.  1641  Triumph  Chas.  I  in  Harl. 
Misc.  (Malh.)  V.  96  About  eighty  comely  and  grave 
citizens,  in  foins  and  liveries.  17x8  OZELL  Tonrnejbrfs 
Voy.  II.  376  The  French  Foines  are  much  in  esteem  there. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  foin(s-backt  -skin,  -tail, 
etc. ;  foins -bachelor,  one  of  a  company  dressed 
in  gowns  trimmed  with  foins,  who  took  part  in 
London  civic  processions  (see  BACHELOR  2)   foins- 
gown,  one  trimmed  with  foins. 

1561  in  Vicary"s  Anat.  (1888)  App.  vi.  189  My  gownu.. 

faced    with    *foyne    backes.    16x2    Sc.    Bk.    Customs    in 

!    Hafyhtrtotfs  Ledger  (1867)  306  Furres  called  . .  Foynes — 

backes  ..  tailes  ..  powtes.     1681  T.  JORDAN  Land.    Joy  i 

A  youthful  number  of  *Foyns  Batchellors.     x6oa   Lond. 

Gaz.  No.  2812/4  Also  *Foins  Gowns,  and  Scarlet  Hoods  for 

Rich  Batchelors.     1718  OZELL  Tournefort's  Voy.  II.  376 

\    These  *Foine-Skins. 

Foin  (foin),  sb.2    Forms :  see  vb.     [f.  FOIN  ».] 

1.  A  thrust  or  push  with  a  pointed  weapon.  To 
cast  a  foin  at :  to  make  a  thrust  at.  Obs.  or  arch. 

('1450  Fencing  iv.  two  handed  Sword  in  Rel,  Ant.  I.  309 
Thy  quarters  abowte,  Thy  stoppis,  thy  foynys.  1558 
PHAER  &neid  vn.  U  iv,  They,  .fight  with  foyne  of  pointed 
speare.  1365  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  xu.  (1593)  284  Sir 
Dryant  with  a  stake,  .did  cast  at  him  a  foine,  And  thrust 
him  through.  £-1570  Marr.  IV it  fy  Science  v.  iv,  Kepe  at 
the  foyne;  come  not  wythin  his  reache.  1638  HEVWOOD 
Wise  Woman  iv.  Wks.  1874  V.  330,  I  had  my  wards,  and 
foynes,  and  quarter-blowes.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  xxv. 
400  Many  a  foin  and  thrust  Aimed,  and  rebated. 

fig-  *5&9  Pappe  iv.  Hatchet  B  ij,  I  thought  that  hee 
which  thrust  at  the  bodie  in  game,  would  one  day  cast 
a  foyne  at  the  soule  in  earnest,  c  1610  J.  DAVIES  Scourge 
Folly  (Grosart)  10/2  They  with  foynes  of  wit,  The  foes  of 
their  vpholders  home  do  hit. 

f  b.  A  wound  made  by  such  a  stroke.  06s. 

1543   TRAHERON    Vigo's    Chirurg.  m.  i.    xv.    107    This 

glaystre.  .is  convenient  at  the  begynnyng  of  a  foyne.  1576 
AKER  Jewell  of  Health  66  a,  The  water,  .healethall  maner 
of  woundes.  .foynes  or  cuttes. 

•f1  2.    =  FOIL  J&5   Obs, 

[1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrojvs  206  Such  recreations  as., 
playing  at  wasters  and  foines.]  1656  OSBORN  Adv.  Son 
22  The  vast  difference  between  a  Foyn  and  a  Sword.  1701 
COLLIER  M.  Aurel.  Life  p.  I,  Ordering  the  [Gladiators]  to 
fight  with  Foins,  or  Buttons  upon  their  Swords. 

Foin  (foin),  i).  Forms :  4-7  foyn(e(n,  (4 
foygne,  Sc.  fun$e),  6-7  foine,  5-  foin.  [app.  f. 
OFr.  foine,  foisne,  fouisne  (Fr.  fouine),  a  three- 
pronged  fish-spear :— I,,  fuscina  in  same  sense. 

This  etymology  involves  some  difficulties,  as  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  adoption  of  the  sb.  in  Eng.,  nor  of  the 
existence  of  any  OF.  verb  *foisnter^foinier.\ 

1.  intr.  To  make  a  thrust  with  a  pointed  weapon, 
or  with  the  point  of  a  weapon ;  to  lunge,  push.  Often 
to  foin  at  (a  person)  or  with  (a  weapon),  arch. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vnr.  307  Thai . .  Fwngeit  and  fawcht 
all  sturdely.  ?  111400  Morte  Arth.  1494  They  ..  ffoynes 
faste  att  ^e  fore  breste  with  flawmande  swerdez.  a  1440  Sir 
Degrev.  274  With  speres  ferisly  they  foynede.  1565  JEWEL 
Def.  Apol.  (1611)  571  Ye  foine  only  at  your  owne  shadow, 
and  hit  nothing.  1635  N.  R.  Cantden's  Hist.  Eliz.  in.  353 
That  deadly  manner  of  foyning  with  the  rapier.  1700  DRY- 
DEN  Palamon  fy  Arc.  n.  196  They  lash,  they  foin,  they 
pass,  they  strive  to  bore  Their  Corslets.  1826  SCOTT  IVoodst. 
xviii,  The  fellow  foins  well.  1855  KINGSLEY  Westw.  Ho  I 
(1861)  49  Foining  with  hts  point. 

transf.  and  fig.  a  1562  G.  CAVENDISH  Wolsey  in  Words- 
worth Eccl.  Biog.  (1839)  I.  527  The  boare  continually  foining 
at  him  with  his  great  tuskes.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  tor 
He  whetteth  his  Home  . .  and  in  his  fight  wardeth  and 
foyneth  at  the  Elephant  his  bellye.  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig. 
Man.  ii.  ix.  211  Heat,  and  ..  Cold,  are  always  persecuting 
and  foyning  at  the  weaker,  .parts  of  Nature. 

1 2.  trans.  To  thrust  at,  stab,  pierce,  prick. 


FOINEBY. 

c  1380  Sir  Fenimb.  5640  Foygnede  hym  with  |>at  knyf. 
1520  Caxtons  Citron.  Eng.  VII.  118/2  They,  .foyned  theym 
with  theyr  swerdes  and  speres  thrugh  theyr  bodyes.  1548 
PATTEN  Exftf.  Scot.  I  iiij  b,  I,ashe  at  be  legges  of  |>e  horse, 
or  foyne  him  in  he  belly. 

trails/,  c  1340  Gnu'.  <r  Gr.  Kut.  428  pat  fele  hit  [a  head] 
foyned  wyth  her  fete. 

Hence  Foi-ning  vM.  sb.  and///,  a. ;  Foi'ningly 
adv. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10287  Fell  was  the  fight  foynyng  of 
speires.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  I''roiss.  I.  ccclxxiii.  617  With 
their  foyninge  the  Englyssheman  was  ouerthrowen  to  the 
erthe.  1558  PHAER  sKneid  VII,  Borespeares  longe  they 
whirle,  or  foynyng  forks.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  v.  i.  84 
Sir  boy,  ile  whip  you  from  your  foyning  fence.  1618 
FLETCHER  Loyal  Siibj.  l.  iv,  Are  you  afraid  of  foining? 
1620  THOMAS  Lat.  Diet.,  Punctim.  .foiningly,  pointingly. 
1628  WITHER  Brit.  Reineinb.  m.  945  The  capring  Dancer, 
and  the  foining  Fencer. 

tFoi'nery.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FOIN  v.  +  -EUT.] 
Thrusting  with  the  foil,  fencing  with  the  point. 

1599  MARSTON  Sea.  Villanie  m.  xi.  22  [He]  fals  to  foinery, 
Out  goes  his  Rapier. 

Foir- :  see  FORE-. 

Fois,  obs.  pi.  of  FOE. 

FoiSOn  (foi'z'n),  sb.  Forms  :  3  fouss-,  fusun, 
3-4  fuisum,  -un,  4-6  fusiou(u)n(e,  -on,  fuysion, 
•on,  7  fouson,  fuzzen,  4-7  foyson,  5  -un,  6 
-en,  4  fosoun,  4-5  foi-,  foysoun(e,  6-7  foi-, 
foyzon(e,  7  -zen,  -eson,  5  fysoun,  7-8  fizon,  9 
flzzen,  4-  foison.  [a.  Q¥.  foison,  foyson, fuison, 
fuson  =  Pr.  foison :— popular  I,.  *fiision-em,  for  L. 
/listen-em  a  pouring,  n.  of  action  l.fnndere  to  pour.] 

1.  Plenty,  abundance,  a  plentiful  supply ;  a  great 
quantity  or  number  (of  persons  or  things),  arch. 

13..  K.  Alis.  1030  Alle  the  innes  of  the  town  Haddyn 
litel  foisoun.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  5808  Code 
shal  jyue  be  hys  blessyng  And  foysyn  yn  alle  byng.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  xix.  482  Fyres  in  gret  foysoune  thai  maid. 
1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  !l.  xxxix.  163  They  muste  haue 
grete  foyson  of  arowes  with  brode  hedes.  1545  RAYNOLD 
Byrth  Mankynde  i.  ii.  (1634)  20  The  greater  foyson  of  fat 
that  there  is  betweene  the  two  skinnes,  the  lesse  be  the 
vaines.  1652  ASHMOLE  Theatr.  Chem.  Brit.  217  Of  al 
deyntes  plente  and  foyson.  1810  LAMB  Farew.  to  Tobacco, 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foison,  Breeds  no  such  prodigious 
poison.  1848  LOWELL  Fable  for  Critics  Poet.  Wks.  1890 
III.  70  He  has  a  perennial  foison  of  sappiness. 
b.  Plentiful  crop  or  harvest. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xxxiv.  549  If  it  [the  grayne] 
spring  not  vp,  it  yeldeth  no  foyson.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp. 
iv.  i.  no  Earths  increase,  foyzon  plentie,  Barnes  and 
Garners  neuer  empty.  1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ. 
x.  330  We  anticipate  the  foison  of  an  unknown  husbandry. 
o.  quasi-Oifo.  In  abundance.  So  OF.  foison. 

13..  K.  Alts.  1012  Heo.  .was  deliverid  liversoon,  Skarsch- 
liche  and  nought  foisoun  [MS.  Laud  622  nou}th  a  foyson]. 

2.  Inherent  vigour  or  vitality;  power,  strength, 
capacity.    //.  Resources.     Now  chiefly  Sc, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8516  (Cott.)  Gains  him  his  fas  had  na 
fusun.  Ibid.  13499  (Giitt.)  He  bliscid  siben  be  fisses  tuine, 
And  sett  his  fuisum  bairn  widine.  ?  a  1400  A  rthnr  476  He, 
for  alle  hys  grete  Renoun,  Asenst  Arthour  hadde  no  fusoun. 
c  1550  BALE  A".  Johan  (Camden)  77,  I  wyll  gyve  Kynge 
lohan  thys  poyson,  So  makynge  hym  sure  that  he  shall  never 
have  foyson.  "1592  H.  SMITH  Sertn.  (1866)  II.  114  Such 
a  foison  hath  your  alms  that  . .  it  increases,  like  the  widows 
meal.  1605  SHAKS.  Matt,  iv.  iii.  88  Scotland  hath  Foysons 
to  fill  vp  your  will  Of  your  meere  Owne.  1808  JAMIESON, 
Foison  2,  Pith,  ability ;  used  to  express  . .  bodily  strength. 
1825  Ibid.,  '  He  has  nae  foison  in  him ' ;  he  has  no  under- 
standing, or  mental  energy.  Loth. 

b.  Nourishing  power;  hence,  nourishment,  lit. 
and_/fj.  Now  dial,  and  Sc, 

c  1430  LYDG.  in  Lay  Folks  Mass-Ik.  (1879)  Notes  368  Quat 
man  here  messe  or  he  dyne.. Hys  mete  xal  ban  be  more 
tysoun.  i6o7WALKiNGTON  Opt.  Glasse  i.  B  3  b,  Them  two  are 
poyson  to  men  though  foison  to  birdes.  Ibid. ,  v.  F  i  a,  Like 
the  foieson  or  oile  of  the  lampe,  wherewith  it  continewes  burn- 
ing. Ibid.  xii.  K  4  a,  The  foison  of  our  best  phantasies.  1624 
GEE  Foot  out  of  Snare  v.  41  The  Liturgie . .  is  but  dry  meat, 
and  hath  no  foison  in  it.  1674  RAY  .J.  $  E.  C.  Words  66 
Foison  or  Fizon,  the  natural  juice  or  moisture  of  the  Grass 
or  other  herbs.  1787  GROSE  Prmi.  Gloss.  Suppl.,  Foison 
or  Fizon.  <i  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  s.v.,  There  is  no 
foison  in  this  hay.  1825  JAMIESON  s.v., 'Ye'll  tak  a'  the 
fizzen  out  o  t  [meat].' 

Foison  (foi-z'n),  v.    Obs.  exc.  arch.     [ad.  OFr. 
foisonner,  {.foison  :  see  prec.]   trans,  a.  To  supply 
plentifully,    b.  To  nourish. 
1393  GOWER  Conf.  III.  34,  Where  all  good  him  was 

foisoned.     c  1485  Diffby  Myst.  n.  513  Yt  fedyth  and  foy- 

sonnes.    1891  E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  World  190  Earth  To  fill  and 

foison  with  His  Father's  will. 

t  Foi-sonable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FOISON  sb.  or  z».] 
Capable  of  yielding  a  crop,  productive. 

1613  F.  ROBARTS  Rev.  Gospel  91  A  ground  which  . .  was 
vtterly  vnprofitable,  nor  could  be  made  foysonable  without 
great  expence.  1627  [see  BATTLESOME  <i.aj. 

Foisonless  (foi-x'nleV),  a.  Chiefly  Sc.  Also 
fisori-,  flshion-,  flssen-,  flz(z)en-,  fusion-,  fush- 
ionless.  [f.  FOISON  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Wanting  sub- 
stance, strength,  or  '  sap ' ;  weak,  ineffective,  both 
in  a  material  and  immaterial  sense.  Of  grass: 
Wanting  in  succulence  or  nourishing  properties 

1721  KELLY  Sc.  I'rcx,.  104  Fair  Folk  is  ay  Fisonless.  a  1706 
BURNS  '  The  Denk's  dang  o'er  my  Daddie\  An1  he  is  but 
a  fusionless  carlie.  c  1817  HOGG  Tales  $•  Si.  I.  328  Old 
rusty  and  fizenless  sword.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Konan's  xxxii 

And  puir  thin  fusionless  skink  it  was.'  1837  CARI.YI.E  Mix. 
(1857)  IV.  3  Our  very  Biographies,  how  stiff  starched,  foison- 
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less,  hollow.  1864  Athtnxnm  No.  1921.  234/2  The  fusion- 
less  bog  hay.  1870  Pall  Mall  C.  27  Sept.  1 1  These  fusionless 
idlers  who  never  derange  themselves  for  anything.  1888 
R.  F.  D.  PALCRAVE  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  745  The  '  wild- 
fire'proved  a  very  fizzenless  mixture. 

f  Foi'SOiious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-otm.]  Full  of  energy ;  fruitful. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  226  Foysonouse,  foecundtts.  1602 
WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  xm.  Ixxviii.  (1612)  324  Union,  in  breefe, 
is  foysonous,  and  discorde  works  decay. 

tPoist,  filSt,  sl>.1  Obs.  Forms:  5-7  fuste, 
(6  fuyst\  6-7  foists,  foyst;e,  6-8,  9  Hist,  foist, 
(7  foise).  [a.  OF.fustf,  ad.  \\.fusta  fem.  origin- 
ally log,  piece  of  timber,  f.  L. /us/is  cudgel.] 

1.  A  light  galley;  a  vessel  propelled  both  by  sails 
and  oars.    Cf.  FELUCCA. 

1485  CAXTON  Paris  ft  K  So  By  adventure  they  fonde 
a  fuste.  1558-80  WARDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  i.  i.  17  b,  Wee 
were  set  vpon  by  flue  foystes  of  Pirates.  1603  KNOLUES 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  430  Peeces  of  great  ordinance  placed 
in  fusts  and  gallies.  1777  HOOLE  Conienius'  Vis.  World 
(ed.  12)111  A  ship  furnished  with  oars  is  a  barge,  or  a  foyst. 
jig.  1569  Sliippe  ofSafegariit  (N.)  Nor  taking  heede  his 
fleshly  foyst  to  guide,  a  l6»J  FLETCHER  Woman's  Pritt 
n.  vi,  This  Pinck,  this  painted  Foyst,  this  Cockle-boat. 

2.  A  barge,  a  small  boat  used  on  the  river. 

'533  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (1875)  I.  18  A  barge  . .  rytchlie 
behanged  with  cloath  of  golde  and  a  foyste  to  wayte  on  her. 
1616  B.  JONSON  Epigr  cxxxiii.  Voy.  100  That  is  when  it  is 
the  Lord  Maiors  foist. 

Foist,  sb*  [a.  OF.  fust  (mod.F.  fftf}  cask, 
primarily  log,  tree-trunk  :— L./ustem  cudgel.] 

1 1.  A  cask  for  wine ;  in  phrase  to  savour  of  the 
foist:  to  be 'fusty'.  Obs. 

a.  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.Aurtl.  (1546)  Q  b,  Good 
wyne  sometyme  sauoureth  of  the  foyst. 

2.  Hence,  Fustiness.     [V.fust  (Cotgr.).] 

1819  REES  Cycl.t  Foist,   used   to  signify  a  musty  sort 
of  smell  among  hay,  straw,  grain,  and  other  farm  products. 
1876  Whitty  Glass.,  Foist,  the  mildew'd  scent  of  a  cellar. 

Foist,  s/:.*  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [dial.  var.  of  FIST 
sb.2]  a.  =Fisi  sb*  i.  b.  dial.  =FiST  sb.-  2. 
c.  Comb.=f.st-ball. 

1593  NASHE  Lett.  Confnt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  204  A  fatall 
foyst.  i«4o[see  FIST  j*.J4].  a  ijao  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
Foyst.  .a  close  strong  Stink,  without  Noise  or  Report.  1847 
HAI.LIWELL,  Foist,  a  toad-stool,  Suffolk. 

t  Foist,  sbt  Obs.    [f.  FOIST  ».l] 

1.  A  cheat,  a  rogue ;  a  pick-pocket. 

1591  GREENE  Disc.  Coosnage  Pref.  3  The  Foist,  the  picke- 
pockets  (sir  reuerence,  I  meane).  1611  MIDDLETON  &  DEK- 
KER Roaring  Girle  v.  M.'s  Wks.  (Bullen)  IV.  134  Mot.  This 
braue  fellow  is  no  better  then  a  foyst.  Omnes.  Foyst, 
what's  that?  Mai.  A . . picke-pocket.  1659  Lady  Alimony 
v.  iii,  You  shall  play  no  more  the  sharking  foist  with  me.  • 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Foyst,  a  Cheat  or  Rogue. 

2.  A  piece  of  roguery,  trick. 

1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  in.  ix,  Put  not  your  foist's  vpon 
me,  I  shall  sent  'hem.  1641  '  SMECTYMNUUS'  Vind.  Answ. 
vi.  83  Which  if  you  call  a  foyst,  all  your  owne  side  are 
as  guilty  as  our  selves.  1654  R-  VILVAIN  Theorem.  Tlieol. 
iii.  115  What  fine  foists  and  brazen  bolts  are  thes  to  bolster 
a  bad  caus  ?  1677  in  COLES  Eng.-Lat.  Diet. 

3.  Something  foisted  in. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  III.  vi.  §  101  (1740)  495  The  Author 
gives  the  following  Speech  of  May  28,  by  Way  of  Foist  in  the 
Place  of  that  before  of  the  23''  of  May. 

Foist,  st>.->  rare.     [f.  next.]     A  fogy. 

1820  Blackiwod's  Mag.  VIII.  105  The  reins  were  continu- 
ally slipping  out  of  the  fingers  of  the  ancient  foists  ['  the  old 
drivers  of  the  periodical  Heavies1]. 

Foist  (foist),  a.  dial.    [?f.  FOIST  sb.*}     Fusty. 

1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  Foist,  Fusty.  1711-91  in  BAILEY. 
1842  JOHNSON  Farmer's  Encycl.,  Foist  or  Faust,  a  pro- 
vincial word  signifying  mouldy  or  rusty.  1868  ATKINSON 
Clez>eland  Gloss.,  Foist ,  foisty . 

Foist  (foist),  z/.l  [prob.  ad.  Du.  dial,  vuisten  to 
take  in  the  hand,  f.  vuist  fist ;  cf.  Ger.dizl.Jausten. 

The  Du.  word  now  means  to  play  at  a  game  in  which  one 
player  holds  some  coins  in  his  hand,  and  the  others  guess  at 
their  number  (Prof.  Gallee).] 

fl.  trans.  (Dicing).  To  palm  (a  'flat'  or  false 
die)  so  as  to  be  able  to  introduce  it  when  required. 
Also  intr.  to  cheat  by  this  means  (in  quot.  1545 
app.  used  loosely).  To  foist  in  :  to  introduce  (the 
flat)  surreptitiously  when  palmed.  06s. 

'545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  54  If  they  be  trew  disc,  what 
shyfte  wil  they  make  to  set  the  one  of  them  with  slyding, 
with  cogging,  with  foysting,  with  coytinge,  as  they  call  it. 

/•  tc't'n   Di'^a- £>/j**i  r*Ik      f?     V(7U~4.    «I.:A.    i »i I_    »__•     .. 


he  or  his  partener  shall  cast  y«  dice,  the  flat  comes  not 
abrod  til  he  haue  made  a  great  hande,  and  won  as  much  as 
him  list.    Ibid.  Cij,  If.  .this  young  scholler haue  notsoredy 
.  .an  eye,  to  deserne  the  flat  at  euery  time  that  hee  is  foysted    i 
in._  1565  HARDING  in  Jewel  Def.  Apol.  (1611)  127  Through 
Foisting  and  Cogging  their  Die,  and  other  false  play. 
f2.  intr.  To   practise   roguery,  to  cheat.    Obs. 
Cf.  COG  z>.3 

1584  R.  WILSON  Three  Ladies  Lond.  \.  A  iij  b,  Thou  doest 
nothing  but  cog,  lie,  and  foist  with  hypocrisie.  1611  MIDDLE- 
TON  &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girlv.  i.  M.'s  Wks.  (Bullen)  IV. 
134  A  pickpocket ;  all  his  train  study  the  figging  law,  that 's 
to  say,  cutting  of  purses  and  foisting. 

t~  b.  trans.  To  cheat  (a  person)  out  of.  Obs.   Cf. 
Coo  #.3  j  b. 

i6za  FLETCHER  Sea  I'oy.  i.  iii,  If  I  be  foysted  and  jeer'd 
out  of  my  goods  ! 


FOISTER. 

f3.  To  put  forth  or  allege  fraudulently.  Oh. 
Cf.  COG  v.  6. 

a  1640  W.  FF.NNER  Sacrif.  Faithf,  (1648)  35  Men  must 
take  heed  th.it  they  foyst  not  the  name  of  Christ :  that  they 
foyst  not  a  ticket  to  say  that  Christ  sent  them.  1678 
MARVELL  Grmvth  Popery  Wks.  I.  450  Some  . .  by  foisting 
a  counterfeit  donation  of  Constantine.  .advanced  themselves. 
b.  To  introduce  surreptitiously  or  unwarrant- 
ably into ;  also  with  in  adv. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  $  M.  (1596)  776/2  Unlesse  ..  by  some 
fraudulent  misdealing  of  mine  enemies,  there  be  any  thing 
foysted  into  them.  1^70  T.  NORTON  tr.  N<nvets  Catcch. 
(1853)  *73  They  ..  desire  to  shift  and  foist  in  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  to  be  head  of  the  church  in  earth,  in  the  stead 
of  Christ.  1641  SHUTE  Sarah  *  Hagar  (1649)  76  A  rude  . . 
familiarity . .  with  the  name  of  God  (foisting  it  up  and  down 
in  common  communication  and  oathes).  1676  W.  Row 
Contin.  Blair's  Auiobiog.  xii.  (1848)  372  A  general  and  am- 
biguous clause  was  foisted  into  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  1704 
SWIFT  T.  Tub  xi.  (1709)  127  A  passage,  .(whether  foisted  in 
by  the  Transcriber  js  not  known*.  1836  LYTTON  Athens  I. 
275  The.  .interpolations  . .  supposed  to  be  foisted  into  the 
Odyssey.  1861  BERESF.  HOPE  Eng.  Cathcdr.  i^/AC.  73  The 
zeal  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  has  foisted  in  subsidiary  altars, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  grand  simplicity  of  its  first  plan. 
1889  JESSOPP  Coining  of  Friars  iii.  156  [He]  was  eventually 
foisted  into  the  see  of  Durham. 

C.  To  palm  or  put  off;  to  fasten  or  fix  stealthily 
or  unwarrantably  on  or  upon ;  occas.  to  father  (a 
composition)  upon  :  rarely  with  off. 

1590  MARSTON  Sco.  Vittanie  i.  iii.  182  When  Tegeran  Brags 
that  nee  foysts  his  rotten  Curtezan  Vpon  his  heire.  1633 
MASSINGER  Guardian  in.  vi.  Am  I  grown  So  weak  . .  that 
these  gross  tricks  May  be  foisted  on  me?  1641  MILTON 
Prel.  Episc.  (1851)  79  The  unskilful  I  fraud  of  him  that 
foisted  this  Epistle  upon  Ignatius.  1772-84  COOK  I'oy. 
(1790)  VI.  1971  The  ignorant  assertions  foisted  on  the  public 
by  editors.  1841  S.  WARREN  Ten  Thons.  a  Year  III.  i.  18 
To  attempt  to  foist  himself  upon  a  borough  with  which  he 
had  no  connexion.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  I.  vii.  157  Each 
lady-contributor  takes  it  in  her  turn,  .to  foist  off  its  contents 
on  a  shrinking  male  public.  1879  SALA  Paris  herself  again 
(1880)  II.  iii.  34  You  have  inferior  articles  foisted  on  you 
while  being  charged  for  the  best. 

fd.  To  remove  surreptitiously  out  of.   Obs~l 

1658  BRAMHALL  Consecr.  Bf>s.  163  There  is  rather  some- 
thing foisted  out  of  the  former  Edition,  then  foisted  in. 

•(•  4.  To  put  (a  person)  off  with  something  inferior. 

i6oa  Life  T.  Crotfnvell  i.  iii.  85  Where  he  had  wont  to 
give  a  thousand  crowns  Doth  he  now  foist  me  with  a 
portague  f 

f  5.  intr.  for  refl.  To  intrude  oneself  into.  With 
away  :  To  slip  off,  vanish.  Obs. 

1603  H.  CROSSE  Vertues  Commw.  (1878)  66  These  beg  no 
place,  nor  foist  into  office,  but  if  it  come,  they  vnwillingly 
hold  it.  1664  COTTON  Scarron.  \.  (1776)  34  But  she  was 
gone  for  when  she  list.  She  foist  away  could  in  a  Mist. 

6.  intr.  slang.  (See  quot.). 

1585  FLEETWOOD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  303  Note 
\h&\.jf0yste  is  to  cutt  a  pockett,  nyppe  is  to  cutt  a  purse,  lyft 
is   to  robbe  a  shoppe.      1785  GROSE  Diet.  I'nlg.  Tongue, 
Foyst,  to  pick  a  pocket. 

Hence  Foi'Sted  ///.  a. ;  Forating  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

1586  NEWTON  tr.  Daneau's  Diceplay  vi,  As  many  fovsting 
coseners  . .  use  to  do.     1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xxiv.  364 
If  it  be  possible  for  a  booke  to  bee  preserued  from  falsi- 
fying and  foisting  what  booke  shal  y*  be  but  the  Byble? 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xv.  §  21  This  foisted  and 
falsely  termed    fundamental!    law    Salique.      1628    R.   S. 
Counter  Scuffle  Iviii,  Thou  cogging  Base  foysting  Lawyer. 
1631  Celestina  ix.  105  You  well  enough  perceive  herfoystmgs 
and  her  flatteries.    1641  Vina1.  Sniectymnnns  v.  70  The  bold 
foysting  in  of  a  Parenthesis,     a  1687  COTTON   Poet.    Wks. 
(1765)  18  Make  no  more  such  Foisting  here. 

Foist  (foist),  v*  Obs.  exc.  dial.  See  also  FUST 
•v.  [f.  FOIST  sb.-]  intr.  To  smell  or  grow  musty. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  cxix.  735  And  what  be- 
comes of  the  Corne  in  the  meanewhyle?  It  foysteth  and 
rotteth.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  103  Corne  . . 
will  foyst  with  lyinge  long  in  the  garner.  1869  Lonsdale 
Gloss.,  Foist,  to  smell  fusty. 

Hence  Forsted///.  a.,  musty. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  317/1  Musty,  Fusty,  Foisted, 
Puft  Corn.  17*0  STRVPE  Stew's  Sun>.  (1754)  II.  v.  xi. 
289/2  They  brewed  foisted  Beer  and  corrupt  Beer  again. 
1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Foisted,  .musty,  as  a  mouldy  cask. 

t  Foist,  z>.3  Obs.  [var.  of  FIST  v.-}  intr.  To 
break  wind  silently. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trow.  18  If  at  anie  time  hee  should 
foyst.  1604  DEKKER  Honest  Wliore  i.  ix.  Wks.  1873  II.  52 
Spume  your  hounds  when  they  foiste.  1694  Urquhart's 
Rabelais  n.  xv.  102  [ed.  1653  hasjfj/]. 

Hence  Foi  sting  ppl.  a.,  usually  in  foisting  cnrt 
hound,  etc.;  cf.  FISTING  ppl.  a.;  also  Poi-ster, 
one  who  foists. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  Pref.  (1857)  65  The  barkings  of 
puppies,  or  foisting  hounds.  1656  DAVENANT  Siege  Rhodes 
in.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  IV.  395  D'ye  snarl,  ye  foisting  mon- 
grels? 1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  \.  (1677)  24.  1677 
MIEGE,  Vessenr,  a  foister,  or  a  fizzler. 

t  Foister  (foi-staa).  Obs.  [f.  FOIST  y.1  +  -ER  i.] 
One  who  foists,  in  senses  of  the  vb.  a.  One  who 
'foists*  dice.  b.  One  who  interpolates  spurious 
words  or  passages,  etc.  C.  A  cheat,  sharper,  d. 
A  pickpocket. 

c  1550  [see  FOIST  v.'  i].  1566  T.  STAPLETON  Ret.  Untr. 
Jeiuel  iv.  36  A  Forger,  a  Foyster  or  a  C'ogger.  1^85  FLEET- 
WOOD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  298  A  publique  ffoyster 


was  rewarded  by  styling  him  a  nypper  and  a  foyster. 
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Foisty  (foi'sti\  a.  See  also  FUSTY,  [f.  FOIST 
s/>.-  +  -Y.1]  Fusty,  musly,  mouldy,  lit.  nndy%. 

1519  HORMAN  Vnlg.  151  b,  Lest  suche  placis  waxe  filthy 
and  foysty.  1566  DRANT  Horace's  Sat.  iv.  H,  As  if  . . 
thou  sliouldst  ..  sauce  thy  meate  with  foystie  oyles.  1619 
FAVOUR  Antig.  Tri.  over  Novelty  xiii.  334  The  foisty  and 
fenowed  Festiuall.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  A^ric.  (1681)  285 
Thrash  not  Wheat  to  keep  untill  March,  lest  it  prove  foisty, 
c  1750  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Misc.  IVks.  (1812)  19  Well 
boh  we'n  had  enough  o  this  foisty  matter ;  lets  tawk  o' 
summot  el/e.  1859  H.  T.  ELLIS  Hong  Kong  to  Manilla 
219  Pure  Indians,  and  pure  Chinese  (if  such  a  term  can  be 
applied  to  so  '  foisty '  a  race  as  the  latter).  1876  IVhitby 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  'As  foisty  as  an  old  York  church.' 

Hence  Poi'sty  v.  intr.,  to  become  foisty  or  musty ; 
implied  in  Poi'stied  ppL  a.  Poi'stiness,  the 
quality  or  condition  of  being  foisty. 

1572  HULOET,  Foistied,  mustied  or  vinoed,  mncictns.  1576 
BAKER  Je^vell  of  Health  38  Least  . .  there  may  remayne 
some  smatch  of  rottennesse  or  foystynes  in  the  lycour  dys- 
tilled.  1595  LUPTON  Tkous.  Notable  TJt,  \\.  36  So  the  Wyne 
wyll  be  preserued  from  foystines  and  euyll  sauor. 

f  Foi-terer.  Obs.     [erron.  i.faiterer,  FAITOUR.] 

[1528  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  55  Thou  makest  hym  then  a 

trayter?    I  recken  hym  a  falce  fayterer.)     1616  BULLOKAR, 

Foiterers,   vagabonds.      1623  COCKERAM  n,  A   Vagabond, 

foyterer.     1677  in  COLES.     1848  in  WHARTON  Law  Lex. 

Fok,  Fok(k)e,  obs.  forms  of  FOLK. 

t  Fo'kel,  «•  Obs.  rare.  [?  altered  form  of 
foken,  FA  KEN;  or  perh.  miswrittcn  for/^fe/,  FICKLE.] 
Treacherous.  (In  quots.  absol.  and  quasi-awfo.) 

a  1275  Prov.  Alfred  255  in  O.  E.  Misc.  119  Ofte  mon  on 
faire  fokel  chesed.  Ibid.  349  in  O.  E.  Misc.  123  Seiet  him 
faire  bl-foren,  fokel  at  henden. 

tFo'ken,  v.  [f.  foken,  FAKEN  sb. ;  cf.  OHG. 
feiknoiiJ]  intr.  To  play  false. 

a  1275  Prov.  JElfred  485  in  O.  E.  Misc.  132  For  ofte 
sibbie  men  foken  hem  bitwenen. 

Fol,  obs.  form  of  FOOL,  FULL. 

tPolability.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  fat  FOOL;  see 
-ABLE  and  -ITY.]  Folly. 

a  IJ2J)  SKELTON  Agst.  ven.  Tongues^  viii.  10  Ye  are  so  full 
of  vertibilite,  And  of  frenetyke  folabilite. 

Folargesse,  var.  of  FOOL-IARGESSE,  Obs. 

Folctk,  obs.  form  of  FOLK. 

t  Fold,  $b±  Obs.  Forms :  i  folde,  3-5  folde, 
(3  south,  volde,  4  foulde),  4-  fold.  [OE.  folde 
wk.fem.  =  QLG.folda,  ON./0£/:-OTeut.  *folddn-, 
*foldat  prob.  related  to  *felpu  FIELD  sb] 

1.  a.    The  surface   of  the   earth ;   the   ground. 
b.  Dry  land ;  the  earth,  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
man.     In,  on,  upon  fold:   on  the  earth;  often  as 
a  mere  expletive. 

Beowulf -Li-yj  iGr.)  pa  waes  winter  scacen,  Feeder  foldan 
bearm.  ciooo  Judith.  281  (Gr.)  He  . .  ^efeoll  . .  to  foldan. 
c  1205  LAV.  1022  Al  be  feond  to-barst  aer  he  to  folde  come. 
Ibid.  15730  Nat  ic  on  folde  What  his  fader  weoren.  1:1320 
Sir  Tristr.  643  Formest  bo  in  fold  He  lete  him  in  bring. 
c  1340  Gaw.  Sf  Gr.  Knt.  422  fee  kay  fote  on  be  folde  he 
be-fore  sette.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  5382  A  kastel  ful  nobul, 
pe  fairest  vpon  fold,  c  1400  Rowland  fy  O.  418  Then  sayde 
thies  Damesels  fre  one  folde.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  2087 
Fey  falne  to  be  fold  many  fers  erlis.  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  342 
Many  other  waturs  come  thorow  the  town,  That  fresche  are 
upon  folde.  c  1450  HENRYSON  Poems  (1865)  24,  I  was  . . 
Ane  freik  on  fold,  as  fair.. as  ye.  ^1470  HENRY  Wallace 
in.  385  Felle  frekis  on  fold  war  fallyt  wndyr  feit. 

2.  A  country,  district,  land. 

a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  1969  (Gr.)  pa  wass  guShergum  be 
Jordane  wera  eSelland  wide  fceondsended,  folde  feondum. 
i'  1340  Gaw.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  25  Mo  ferlyes  on  bis  folde  han 
fallen  here  oft  ben  in  any  ober  bat  I  wot. 

3.  Comb.,  as  foldsitter,  of  the  hare :  one  who  sits 
on  the  ground. 

a  1325  Names  Hare  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  133  The  fitelfot,  the 
foldsittere. 

Fold  (Md),  sb?  Forms:  i  faired,  falod, 
falud,  1-2  fald,  3-5  fald(e,  (3  south,  void),  4-6 
fo(u)ld(e,  (5  foolde),  5-6  Sc.  fald,  5-0  Sc.  fauld, 
9  dial,  faud,  fowd,  fowt.  [OE.  fafad,  falod, 
falud,  fald,  str.  masc.,  app.  corresp.  to  MLG. 
valt,  mod.LG.  fait,  Du.  vaalt,  EFris.  folt  en- 
closed space,  dunghill.] 

1.  A  pen  or  enclosure  for  domestic  animals,  esp. 
sheep. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  959  Statulunt^  falaed.  a  800  Corpus 
Gloss.  310  Bofellum^  ralud.  ciooo  Agt,  Gosf,  John  x.  i  Se 
be  ne  ga5  aet  bam  gete  into  sceapa  falde  . .  he  is  Jjeof. 
a  noo  Gere/a  in  Anglia  (1886)  IX.  260  Ge  on  felda,  ge  on 
falde.  c  izoo  ORMIN  3330  Till  hirdess  baer  baer  ^53  bat 
nihht  Biwokenn  be^jre  faldess.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3671 
(Cott.)  Jacob  went  vn  to  pe  fald  And  broght  J?e  bestes.  1382 
WYCLIF  John  x.  i  In  to  the  fold  of  the  scheep.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  v.  177  Twascheipe  thai  tuk  besid  thaim  of  a  fauld. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Hnsb.  §  6  To  be  set  in  a  folde  all  nyghte 
without  meate.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg,  in.  530  Oft  the 
Flocks  .  Nor  Folds,  nor  hospitable  Harbour  know.  1788 
BURNS  My  Hoggie  ii,  The  lee-lang  night  we  watch'd  the 
fauld,  Me  and  my  faithfu'  doggie.  1800  WORDSW.  Pet  Lamb 
48  Our  house  shall  be  thy  fold. 

b.  fig.,  esp.  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

1340  HAMPOLR  Pr.  Consc.  4640  In  haly  kirkes  falde.  1541 
BARNES  Wks.  (1573)247  You  come  into  the  fold  of  Christ 
without  him.  1548  HALL  C/iron.,  Ediv.  IV  (an,  14)  232  To 
kepe  the  wolfe  from  the  folde,  that  is  the  Frenche  kynge 
from  your  Castels  and  cluminions  1831  SHELLEY  Death 
Napoleon  5  The  last  of  the  flock  of  the  starry  fold.  1868  G. 
DUFF  Pol.  Sura.  182  Although  South  America  is  nominally 
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!    Catholic,  there  are  few  parts  of  the  fold  which  give  more 
i    anxiety  at  Rome. 

c.  The  sheep  contained  in  a  fold.     Also  f  the 
,    movable  fold,  and  the  sheep  penned  in  it. 

1669  WORLIDGF,  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  219  To  run  the  Fold 
over  it,  and  well  settle  it.  1697  DRYDRN  Virg.  Past.  vii.  73 
The  bleating  Fold.  1742  COLLINS  Eclog.  in.  14  Till  late 
at  silent  eve  she  penn'd  the  fold. 

d.  transf.  An  enclosure  of  any  kind  ;  a  dwelling. 
;    f  In  fere  and  fold  :   in  prison  together. 

c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  309  In  a  dongon  . .  Fowyre  good 
j  erylles  sonnys  . .  Ys  fet  in  fere  and  fold.  1513  DOUGLAS 
/Eneis  ix.  x.  18  Inclositt  amyd  ane  fald  of  stakis.  1552 
HULOET,  Folde,  or  packe,  or  pownde  to  pinne  distress,  canla. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  v.  380  Far  off  from  men  I  built  a  fold 
for  them. 

2.  An  enclosed  piece  of  ground  forming  part  of 
!    a  farm,  as  a  farm-yard. 

^1450   HENRYSON    Poems  (1865)  6    Be   firth,    forrest,    or 
i    fauld.     1500-20  DUNBAR  Thistle  $  Rose  68  That  no  schouris 
j     . .  Effray  suld  flouris  or  fowlis  on  the  fold.     1802  R.  ANDKR- 
!    SON  Cumberld.  Ball.  49  Auld  Marget  in  the  fauld  she  sits. 
b.  transf.  The  *  yard '  belonging  to  a  mill,  etc. ; 
a  cluster  of  houses  standing  in  such  a  yard. 

1863  Lancash.  Fents,  New  Shirt  3  A  pretty  weaver  lass 
!  . .  had  taken  her  sewing  up  the  '  fowt '.  1882  Lane,  Gloss. , 
!  Fold,  Fowd)  or  Fowt,  a  cluster  of  houses.  1889  BARING* 
;  GOULD  Pennycomeq nicks  (1890)  58  The  houses  in  the 
i  '  folds  *  were  deserted. 

3.  at  f  rib.  and  Comb. ,  ss, fold-manure ,  -stake,  -stead\ 
also  fold-garth,  -yard,  farm-yard ;  fold-mucked 
a.,  (ground)  manured  by  folding  sheep  upon  it ; 

I   fold-pitcher,  an  iron  crowbar  used  in  pitching  or 

I    setting  up  hurdles;    fold-shore  (see  quot.  1813) ; 

]  fold-tread  v.  =  FOLD  v.~  2;  foldwarda  adv.,  to- 
wards the  fold. 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  E.  Yorksh.  Gloss.,  *Foldgarth>  farm- 
yard. 1876  IVhitby  Gloss. ,  Fand-gartkt  the  fold-yard.  1829 
Bone  Manure,  Rep.  Doncast.  Commission  5  Forty  or  fifty 
cart  loads  of  *fold  manure.  1641  BEST/VMW.  /?£$.  (Surtees) 
17  Wee  can  neaver  gette  above  one  Demaine-flatte  *fold- 
mucked  in  a  whole  summer.  1832  Q.  Jrnl.  Agric.  III.  648 
Setting  hurdles  is  most  expeditiously  done  by  the  aid  of  a. . 
*fold  pitcher.  1813  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts  63  Fossels,  or 
*Fold-shorest  the  stakes  to  which  the  hurdles  are  fastened 
with  a  loose  twig-wreath  at  the  top.  1878  JACKSON  in  Wilts 
Archxol.  Mag.  XVII.  304  The  fold-shores,  c  1475  Pict. 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  814  Hie  palus,  a  *foldstake.  1663 
MS.  Indenture  (Barlby,  Yorks.),  2  gardens  and  2  *fold- 
steads.  1854  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  11.  420  [He]  also 
*fold-treads  his  turnip-land  before  the  seed  is  drilled.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  H.  462  Who  stood  awhile  . .  Then 
slowly  gat  him  *foldwards.  1800  Gent  1.  Mag:  II.  1291  He 
..had  been  feeding  him  in  the  *fold  yard.  1839  SELBY  in 
Proc.  Be-rw.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  7.  192  The  . .  Finch  tribe  . . 
found,  .food,  .in  the  stack  and  fold-yards. 

Fold  (foild),  j&3  Forms :  4-5  falde,  4-6  folde, 
4  felde,  (6  folte),  6-7  foulde,  3-  fold.  [ME. 
fald,  f.  fald-ent  FOLDW.I;  cf.  MDu.  voude  (Du. 
vouw\  OHG.  fait  masc.  (MHG.  valte,  mod.Ger. 
falte  fern.),  QN.fald-r  masc.,/r/dfo  fern.  (Sw. /<?//, 
Da._/W). 

OE.  had^5/^,  *field\—  WGer.  *faldi-z  of  equivalent  for- 
mation,  but  it  did  not  survive  into  ME.] 

1.  A  bend  or  ply,  such  as  is  produced  when  any 
more  or  less  flexible  object  is  folded ;  one  of  the 
parts,  or  both  of  them  together,  which  are  brought 
together  in  folding;  spec,  (see  quot.  1882).  fin 
early  poetic  use,  in  fold,  of  rich  fold^  is  a  formula 
often  introduced  with  little  meaning  in  descriptions 
of  costly  garments. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  23452  (Cott.)  In  clething  cled  o  riche 
fald.  i?  1325  Metr.  Horn.  113  Uestement  of  riche  fold. 
11400  Sir  Perc.  32  He  gaffe  his  sister  hym  tille,.With 
robes  in  folde.  ?c  1475  Sqr.  Lowe  Degre  835  Your  curtaines 
of  camaca,  all  in  folde.  1513  DOUGLAS  Inez's  vm.  viii.  94 
Thai  byd  display  thair  banaris  out  of  faldis.  1689  Lend. 
Gaz.  No.  2470/4  Several  Pieces  of  Guilix  and  Gentish 
Hollands  in  the  Long  Fold.  1741  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.  v. 
Drapery,  The  folds  . .  should  be  so  managed  that  you 
may  easily  perceive  what  it  is  that  they  cover.  1814  SCOTT 
Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  xxvi,  The  monarch's  mantle  too  he  bore, 
And  drew  the  fold  his  visage  o'er.  1852  SEIDEL  Organ  36 
When  blown,  these  bellows  form  two,  three,  or  more  folds. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  105/1  s.v.  Angle-joint ; g  has  a 
fold  to  each  plate ;  these  lock  upon  each  other.  1882 
CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  Folds,  the  draping 
produced  by  Pleating  or  Gathering  at  the  waist  of  a  skirt ; 
or  the  flat  plaits  on  any  part  of  a  skirt,  bodice  or  sleeve, 

'  secured  at  each  end  to  the  dress  to  keep  them  in  place. 
fig.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  i.  221  A  thing  so  monstrous,  to 
dismantle  So  many  folds  of  fauour  !  1683  DRVDEN  Life 
Plutarch  113  The  folds  and  doubles  of  Sofia's  disposition. 
1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  iv.  733  My  heart  is  thine  ;  Deep  in  its 
inmost  folds,  Live  thou.  1820  SHELLEY  Sensit.  Plant  i.  31 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air  The  soul  of  her 
beauty  and  love  lay  bare.  1873  MAX  MULLER  Sc.  Relig. 
i  The  flowing  folds  of  language. 

b.  A  similar  configuration  in  animal  and  veget- 
able structures. 

a  1250  Owl  $  Night.  602  A  mong  pe  folde  of  harde  rinde. 
156*  BULLEYN  Bk.  Sicke  Men  50 a,  Masticke  ..  will,  .not 
suffre  Scamonie,  to  cliue  to  the  foltes  [1579  fpldes]  of  the 
stomacke.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi  30  Those  inward  shuts 

j  or  folds  that  are  within  the  veines.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Alt- 
ments  vi.  viii.  21?  The  inward  Coat  of  a  Lion's  Stomach  has 
stronger  Folds  than  a  Human.  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim. 
Kingd.  522  A  fold  of  the  alimentary  canal.  1854  OWEN 

!  Teeth  in  Orr>s  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  283  The  folds  of 
enamel  that  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  tooth. 

c.  A  winding  or  sinuosity. 


a  1250  Oiul  $  Night.  696  }if  he  ne  con  his  wit  atholde  Ne 
fint  he  red  in  one  folde.  1555  EDEN  Decades  178  The 
fouldes  or  indented  places  of  the  mountaynes.  1601  HOL- 
LAND Pliny  II,  113  That  towne.  .stood  as  it  were  in  a  fold, 
or  plait,  or  nouke  thereof  [i.e.  of  the  gulf]-  1832  W.  IRVING 
. -I  Ilia nibra  II.  231  The  folds  of  the  mountains.  1887 
BOWEN  Virg.  ALneid  \\.  748  The  winding  folds  of  the  glen. 

d.  A  layer  or  'thickness'  (of  cloth,  etc.) ;  a  coat 
(of  an  onion),     f  With  numerals,  sing,  in  //,  sense. 

1527  ANDREW  Brnnswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  D  j  b, 
Two  or  iii  folde  of  clowte  wet  in  the  same  water.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §  771  The  Ancient  /Egyptian  Mummies  were 
shrowded  in  a  Number  of  Folds  of  Linnen.  1675  HOBBES 
Odyssey  (1677)  232  The  fold  of  a  dry  onion.  1697  DSYDEN 
sEuftdv.  538  With  sev'n  distinguish'd  folds  Of  tough  Bull 
Hides.  1804  A/ed.  Jrnl.  XII.  64  Wrapping  up  the  part 
in  several  folds  of  flannel.  1838  T.  THOMSON  them.  Org. 
Bodies  116  It  must  be.  .dried  between  folds  of  blotting  paper. 

e.  In  a  serpent's  body  :  A  coil. 

1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  $  Ad.  879  An  adder  Wreath'd  vp  in 
fatall  folds.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  498-0  Circular  base  of 
rising  foulds,  that  tpur'd  Fould  above  fould  a  surging  Maze. 
1697  CREECH  Manilius  i.  14  Secure  from  meeting  they're 
distinctly  roll'd,  Nor  leave  their  Seats,  and  pass  the  dreadfull 
fold  [of  the  constellation  Draco~\.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kil' 
drostan  93  Serpents,  .clasp  you  in  their  folds. 

f.  A  length  (of  string)  between  two  bends. 

1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Philos.  69  Each  fold  of  string  sustains 
a  share  of  the  weight 

g.  Building.     (See  quot.) 

1842  GWILT  Encycl.  Arch.  §  2172  Floors,  .which are  folded, 
that  is  when  the  boards  are  laid  in  divisions,  whose  side 
vertical  joints  are  not  continuous,  but  in  bays  of  three,  four, 
five,  or  more  boards  in  a  bay  or  fold. 

2.  Something  that  is  or  may  be  folded ;  a  leaf  of 
a  book,  a  sheet  of  paper,  one  of  the  leaves  of  a 
folding-door. 

(1315  SHOREHAM  91  Ase  hyt  hys  in  holye  boke  I-wryten 
ine  many  a  felde  [?  read  fealde ;  the  rimes  are  y-halde, 
tealde,  ealde].  1624  MASSINGER  Parl.  Lave  m.  ii,  As  I,  in 
this  fold — this — receive  her  favours.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i. 
724  The  dores  Op'ning  thir  brazen  foulds.  1808  J.  BARLOW 
Columb.  m.  683  The  wide  gates  receive  their  rapid  flight. 
The  folds  are  barr'd. 

1 3.  ?  A  wrapping,  covering.    Obs. 

1497  Will  of  Sympson  (Somerset  Ho.\  A  folde  and 
a  standard  of  Mayle.  1633  FORD  Broken  Heart  HI.  v, 
That  remedy  Must  be  a  winding-sheet,  a  fold  of  lead,  And 
some  untrod-on  corner  in  the  earth. 

4.  The  action  of  folding ;  t  a  clasp  or  embrace. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  in.  iii.  223  Weake  wanton  Cupid 

Shall  from  your  necke  vnloose  his  amorous  fould.     1885 
CRANE  Bookbinding  iv.  33  Still  another  fold  gives  a  '  32010 '. 

5.  The  line  or  mark  made  by  folding. 

1840  LARDNER  Geotn.  18  Both  coincide  with  the  fold  of 
the  paper. 

6.  The  words  manifold,  threefold^  etc.  (see  -FOLD 
suffix]  have  occasionally  been  viewed  (erroneously) 
as  syntactical  combinations  of  the  adjs.  with  the 
present  sb.     Hence  the  following  uses : 

t  a.  Many  a  fold '-  many  times,  with  many  repe- 
titions. Obs. 

c  1400  Melayne  445  Thay  caste  one  it  full  many  a  folde. 
c  1420  Chron.  yilod.  306  And  bonkede  berfore  God  mony 
a  ffolde.  1503  HAWES  Examp.  Virt.  Ixxxii.  (Arb.)  22  Set 
with  dyamondes  many  a  fold. 

tb.  By  many  a  fold',  in  manifold  proportion, 
many  times  over.  So  byfoldes  seven.  Obs. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  4300  Clerere  than  is  the  sonne 
shalle  be,  be  faldes  seven,  c  1460  Toumeley  Myst.  (Sur- 
tees)  20  More  bi  foldes  seven  then  I  can  welle  expres. 
1577  HARRISON  England  n.  iii.  (1877)  I.  73  The  towne  of 
Cambridge,  .exceedeth  that  of  Oxford,  .by  manie  a  fold. 
c.  One  portion  of  a  *  manifold '  thing. 

•      7  Which  fourfol__  

f  which  I  am  willing  [etc.]. 
.  22  It  stopped  his  oasket- 

making  before  he  got  through  two  folds  of  the  '  Fourfould 
State  *. 

tFold,  sh.l  Obs.  rare.  Also  foold(e.  ?The 
mountain-ash  (app.  rendering  L.  ornus}. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  1021  Ook,  fold,  and  birche. 
Ibid.  in.  770  Foolde,  ashes,  quynce. 

Fold  (fculd),  z>.'  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  folded 
(fjn-lded).  Forms:  Infin.  i  fealdan,  Northumb. 
(Se)falda,  3-5  fald(e(n,  3-6  folden,  (5  -yn),  4 
felde,  south,  viealde,  4-6  south,  volde,  5-7  fould, 
6-9  Sc.  fald,  fauld,  9  dial,  faud,  5-  fold.  Pa.  t. 
str.  i  fe"old,  4-5  feld(e,  6  fald.  wk.  4-5  foldid. 
(5  -et,  -it),  6-  folded.  Pa.  pple.,  str.  i  fealden, 
3-7  fold(e(n,  (4-6  -in,  -un,  -yn,  7  foulden),  3 
'south,  volden,  3~4fald(e(n,  (6  fauden),  5  y-falt, 
folte,  (6  fait),  fould.  wk.  4  foldid,  6-7  foldit, 
(6  folted),  7  foulded,  4-  folded.  [Com.Teut. 
reduplicating  strong  vb. :  OE.  fealdan  =  MDu. 
vouden  (Du.  vouwen],  Q^iG.faldan,faltan  (MHG. 
valten,  Ger.  falten\  ON.  falda  (pa.  t.fflt),  Goth. 
falfan  (pa.  t.faifalp}  :-OTeut.  *falpan,  f.  *fdlp  :— 
pre-Teut.  */#-,  found  in  Lith.//«fc  I  plait,  Gr.  Si- 
ira\Tost  also  8i-ir\aatos  (i—*-pltiyos)  double ;  ac- 
cording to  Brugmann  an  extended  form  of  the  root 
pi-  (in  Gr.  d-irAo-os,  simple,  lit. ( one-fold  *)  of  which 
another  extension  appears  in  Gr.  ir\tK-ttv,  'L.plic- 
are  to  plait,  fold.  In  OE.  and  early  ME.  the 
forms  are  those  of  a  strong  vb. ;  from  I5th  c.  on- 
wards weak  forms  were  developed,  and  the  vb.  is 
sow  conjugated  entirely  as  weak ;  cf.  Da.  _/#/<&.] 


1826  E.  IRVING  Babylon  I.  ii.  77  Which  fourfold  chain  of 
evidence,  upon  any  single  fold  of  which  I  am  willing  [etc.]. 

1830  R.  PHILIP  Life  W.  Milne  I.  22  It  stopped  his  oasket- 
rr- »    * *     iL_i  ^i .  -  -  -       -    -     •  — 


FOLD. 

1.  trans.  To  arrange  (a  piece  of  cloth,  a  surface, 
etc.),  so  that  one  portion  lies  reversed  over  or 
alongside  another;  to  double  or  bend  over  upon 
itself.  Also  with  in,  over,  together.  Often  con- 
textually  implying  repeated  action  of  this  kind. 
To  fold  up  :  to  close  or  bring  into  a  more  compact 
form  by  repeated  folding. 

r888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xli.  §  3  God  scipstyra  ongit  im- 
celne  wind  hreose  aer  a:r  hit  weorbe,  and  hact  fealdan  pxt 
sezl  a  looo  Kiddles  xxvii.  7  (Gr.)  Mec  [a  parchment] 
fingras  feoldon.  a  1250  Owl  $  Nigkt.  1324  On  ape  mai  a 
hoc  bi-halde,  An  leves  wenden,  and  eft  folde.  13..  Coer 
de  L.  3497  Whenne  they  hadde  eeten,  the  cloth  was  folde. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxi.  213  He  opened  the  letter 
that  he  had  folden  afore  to  geder.  1535  COVERDALE  Eaet. 
xli.  23  Euery  dore  had  two  litle  wickettes  which  were  folden 
in  one  vpon  another  on  euery  syde  two.  1621  AINSWOHTH 
Anno!.  Pentat.  Exod.  xiii.  9  These  foure  sections,  .written 
on  parchment,  folden  Op  they. .  tyed  to  the  forehead.  1707 
Curios,  in  Husb.  It  Card.  87  During,  .the  Night,  they  join 
and  fold  in  their  Leaves.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  305  r  9 
To  open  a  Letter,  to  fold  it  up  again.  1840  LARDNER  Geom. 
44  If  the  triangle  be  conceived  to  be  folded  over.  1878 
BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  41  Our  Ren£  folds  his  paper. 

trans  f.  and  fig.  1633  EARL  MANCH.  A I  Monilo  (1636) 
122  When  death  hath  foulded  up  thydayes,  all  opportunity 
is  past.  1642  FULLER  Holy  ft  Prof.  St.  n.  x.  26  So  hand- 
somely folding  up  her  discourse,  that  his  virtues  are  shown 
outwards,  and  his  vices  wrapped  up  in  silence.  1677 
CROWNE  Destr.  Jerusalem  I.  iv.  i,  Every  night  their 
Bodies  were  not  worn,  But  gently  lapt  and  folded  up 
till  morn.  1820  SHELLEY  Let.  Gisborne  245  Let  bis  page. . 
Fold  itself  up  for  the  serener  clime  Of  years  to  come. 

Prov.  1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merch.  90  Hee  that 
buyeth  Lawne  before  he  can  fold  it,  will  repent  before  he 
hath  sold  it. 

b.  Geol.  To  double  up  (strata).     Also  intr.  for 
reft.  To  become  doubled  up. 

1857  LIVINGSTONE  Ttav.  xxviii.  570  Making  the  strata  fold 
over  them  on  each  side.  1872  C.  KING  Mountain.  Sierra 
Nev.  ix.  185  When  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Wahsatch 
mountains  were  folded.  1885  BECKER  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc. 
Ser.  in.  xxx.  208  The  result  of  a  tendency  to  fold  carried 
beyond  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  the  rock. 

c.  To  bend  or  turn  back  or  down  (a  portion  of 
something),    f  To  fold  off:  to  bend  back  and  break 
off. 

f  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in.  774  Or  me  sette  him  [a  graft] 
in  the  tree  The  tendron  and  the  leves  of  thou  folde. 

d.  Building.     (See  quot.  s.v.  FOLD  $/>.'•>  i  g.) 

e.  intr.  To  yield  to  pressure,  so  as  to  become 
folded  ;  to  be  capable  of  being  folded. 

1398  TREVISA   Bartk.   De  P.   R.   xvn.  xxvii.  (1495)  620    ' 
That  cassia  is  best  that  brekyth  not  soone  but  hendyth  and 
foldeth.     1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  194  Having  a  joint  in 
the  middle,  it  folds. 

t  f.  trans.  To  roll  up,  as  a  scroll.    Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Luke  iv.  20  Whanne  he  hadde  closid  [v.r. 
folded,  or  closed]  the  book.     (71400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  622) 
932  A  book  in  his  honde  he  halt  Swibe  fast,  &.  nareweyfalt. 
1561  DAUS  tr.  Bitllinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  283  Heauen  fled    \ 
backe,  and  was  folden  vp  lyke  a  scrolle. 

2.  trans.  To  place  in  a  spiral  or  sinuous  form ; 
to  coil,  wind.  Now  only  with  const,  about,  round, 
or  the  like.  Also  intr.  for  refl. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  346/2  The  deceiuers 
double  and  folde  in  themselues  like  serpents,  c  1650  Mer-  \ 
line  1465  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  467  Beneathe  the 
stones  under  the  Mold  tow  dragons  Lyen  there  fould. 
1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  n.  iv,  Thus  I  fold  one  arm 
Round  thy  blest  neck.  1833  TENNVSON  Poems  6,  I  dare 
not  fold  My  arms  about  thee.  1842  —  Talking  Oak  148 
When  I  feel  about  my  feet  The  berried  briony  fold.  1842 
—  Day-dream,  Departure  i,  On  her  lover's  arm  she  leant, 
And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold. 

t  b.  intr.  Of  a  stream :  To  take  a  winding  course. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in.  557  So  that  the  towne  water 
doune  folde  Streght  hem  amonge. 

•)•  3.  trans.  To  cause  to  bend  ;  hence,  to  throw 
down,  overthrow;  also,  to  overcome.  (Cf.  mod. 
double  up?,  fig.  To  prevail  upon  by  entreaty. 

c  1205  LAY.  20077  Feollen  ba  uaie  uolden  to  grunde.  c  1330 
King  of  Tars  1118  The  feendes  strengthe  to  folde.  £1430 
Syr  Tryam.  326  Fourti  Syr  Roger  downe  can  folde. 

1 4.  To  bend,  bow  (oneself,  the  body,  or  limbs). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8965  (Cott.)  To  be  tre  SCO  can  hir  fald. 
1-1380  Sir  Fermnb.  841  Is  bodi  a-side  he  felde.  1371 
HANMER  Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  17  A  red  Lyon  Rampant,  with 
his  taile  folden  towards  his  backe.  <ri6os  MONTGOMERIE 
Misc.  Poems  Ii.  35  Befoir  Europe,  .he  his  feit  did  fauld. 

fig.    1578  Ps.  Ixxvii.  in  Scot.  Poems  i6/A  C.  II.  109  They 

.  .hes  vs  left  all  foldit  into  cair. 

tb.  intr.  for  refl.  Of  the  body  or  limbs:  To 
bend,  crook,  double  up,  yield.  Also,  of  a  person  : 
To  bow,  bend  down,  crouch,  drop  down.  Obs. 


'  \~-f  —  \ ™/ y*.  *i»jr  ».gya  m.ij  njiu,  iny  fyng€ 

1 5.  intr.  To  give  way,  collapse ;  to  fail,  falter. 
£  "*?V!±?'/kl:V  A"d ,f?!'  -i .'°"S<?-..  «  -300  Cursor 


— ...„  i,  . .  .»->,i».  mjr  »rii3  lu  i. in'-,  jauu  t 
T  b.  To  succumb,  yield  ground.    Obs. 
c  1400  Rowland  «,-  O.  1250  Charlies  me  thynke  that  thou 
scholdeste  folde.     1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  84  Thir 
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harbour  bodeis.  .Docht  nocht  of  force  than  for  to  gar  ws 
fald.  «i6zs  A.  <;ARI>KN  1'lical.  Scot.  Kings  (Abbotsf. 
Club.)  14  Thou  forced  for  to  fald  Such  as  deboir'd  from  thy 
Obedience  darre. 

f  c.  To  swerve  or  turn  aside  (from  truth,  etc.). 

1-1380  WYCUF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  126  He  slmlde  teche 
bes  worldly  men.  .to  drede  to  folde  fro  treube  as  Pilat  dide. 
1450  HENRVSON  Mar.  l'al:  42  For  prayer  or  price  trow  yee 
that  they  wald  fald. 

6.  trans.  To  lay  (the  arms,  etc.)  together,  so  as 
to  overlap ;  to  clasp  (one's  hands)  together.  Also 
intr.  for  refl. 

c  1000  jELFRlc  Gen.  xlix.  32  He  feold  his  fet  [Vulg.  col- 
legit  pedes  suos}  uppan  his  bedd.  c  1374  CHAUCER  I  roylus 
iv.  33i  1359)  With  his  armes  folden.  1535  COVF.RDAI.E  Prov. 
vi.  10  Yee.  .folde  thine  handes  together  yet  a  litle,  that  thou 
mayest  slepe.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  205  They . .  sit  downe 
on  theground,  folding  their  feete  vnder  them.  iSoyCoLLlKR 
Fss  Mor  Siilj.  Ii.d7oi)ii4  Envy ..  folds  its  arms  in  despair. 
1731  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  i.  §  5  Alciphron  stood.. with  his 
arms  folded  across.  1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.l.  22 
My  wings  are  folded  o'er  mine  ears.  1849  C.  BRONTE 
Shirley  x.  142  Her  head  drooped,  her  hands  folded.  1865 
DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  i.  ii,  She  folds  her  hands  in  the  manner 
of  a  supplicating  child. 

b.  1  absol.  =  To  fold  the  hands  (app.  given  as  an 
uneducated  use). 

1863  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  n.  xiv.'I'd  far  sooner  be.  .tiring  of 
myself  out,  than  a-sitting  folding  and  folding  by  the  fire.' 

f7.  To  plait;  to  mat  (hair).  Obs. 

1381  WYCLIF  Matt,  xxvii.  29  Thei  foldynge  a  crowne  of 
thornis.  1535  COVERDALE  Song  Sol.  vii.  5  The  hayreof  thy 
heade  is  like  the  kynges  purple  folden  vp  in  plates.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  43  Images  of  gossampine  cotton  foulded  or 
wrethed.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  $  Jlf.dsofi)  936/2  He  remained 
so  long  manicled  that  his  haire  was  folded  togither. 
fb.  fig.  To  attach,  plight  (faith).  Obs. 

c  1340  Gam.  $  Gr.  Knt.  1783  Bot  if  Je  haf  a  lenim.in, 
a  leuer,  bat  yow  lyke  better,  &  folden  fayth  to  bat  fre, 
festned  so  harde  bat  you  lausen  ne  lyst. 

f  c.  intr.  To  be  suitable  or  accordant.  Obs. 

c  1340  Gaiu.  9f  Gr.  Knt.  359  Syben  bis  note  is  so  nys,  bat 
no}t  hit  yow  falles,  &  I  haue  frayned  hit  at  yow  fyrst, 
foldez  hit  to  me.  Ibid.  409  pe  forme  to  be  fynisment  foldez 
ful  selden. 

8.  To  enclose  in  or  as  in  a  fold  or  folds  ;  to  cover 
or  wrap  up ;  to  swathe,  envelop.     Now  only  const. 
in  ;  formerly  const,  with,  and  simply. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A  434  Knelande  to  grounde  [ho] 
folde  vp  hyr  face,  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  126  Seynt  Fraunces 
him-self  schall  folden  the  in  his  cope.  (-1400  Lanfranc's 
Cirurg.  168  per  ben  manye  maner  causis  whi  bat  guttis 
ben  folde  with  nerves.  1530  Comedy  Beauties  Women  Cj, 
I  thynk  he  be  xxiiii.  yeres  of  age,  I  saw  hym  born  and  holpe 
for  to  fold  hym.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  l.  ii,  The 
rest,  we  fear,  are  folded  in  the  floods.  1697  DRVDEN  AZneid 
vii.  496  With  his  circling  volumes  folds  her  hairs.  1707 
Curios,  in  Hnsb.  >,  Card.  333  The  Seed  is  the  Plant  folded 
and  wrapt  up.  1854  B.  TAYLOR  Poems  Orient,  On  the  Sea 
(1866)  162  The  mountain  isles. .  Folded  in  shadows  gray. 

fif.  1590  GREENE  Orl.  Fur.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  92/1  Folding 
their  wraths  in  cinders  of  fair  Troy.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter. 
1073, 1  will  not . . fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coin'd  excuses.  1649 
W.  BRADFORD  Plymouth  Plant,  n.  (18561  276  These  busi- 
nesses were  not  . .  well  understood  of  a  longe  time,  but 
foulded  up  in  obscuritie.  1878  GILDER  Poet  fit  Master  36 
Then  must  I ..  In  myself  fold  me. 

b.  Of  the  surrounding  medium  :  To  serve  as  a 
wrapping  for.  poet. 

1592  SHAKS.  I'en.  fy  Ad.  822  So  did  the.. night,  Fold  in 
the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight.  1793  SOUTHEV  Tri. 
Woman  389  The  purple  robe  of  state  thy  form  shall  fold. 
1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania  15  Paper,  .purchas'd, 
brown  sugar  to  fold.  1830  TENNYSON  Dirge  i,  Shadows  of 
the  silver  birk  Sweep  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave, 
t  c.  Of  a  hostile  army  :  To  surround,  beleaguer. 

r  1400  Destr.  Troy  11263  ?our  cite  is  set  all  aboute  With 
?our  fomen  fuerse  foldyn  with  in. 

t  d.  To  wrap  or  entangle  in  a  snare.  Obs. 

a  1592  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  (1630)  2  In  her  tresses  she  doth 
fold  the  lookes  Of  such  as  gaze  vpon  her  golden  haire. 
1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  11.  §  3.  418  Those  perills  :  within 
which  they  were  so  speedily  folded  vp. 

9.  To  clasp  (in  one's  arms,  to  one's  breast) ;  to 
embrace. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24401  (Cott.)  Quen  i  him  had  in  armes 
fald.  c  1400  Ywaine  $  Caw.  1425  He  hir  in  armes  hent, 
And  ful  fair  he  gan  hir  falde.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  i.  iii. 
54  We  will  descend  and  fold  him  in  our  armes.  1621  LADY 
M.  WROTH  Urania  353  [They]  together  fold  in  each  others 
armes,  sate  downe.  1794  BURNS  Lassie  uif  the  lintwhite 
locks  iv,  I'll  fauld  thee  to  my  faithfu'  breast.  1821  SHELLEY 
Death  Napoleon  21  To  my  bosom  I  fold  All  my  sons  when 
their  knell  is  knolled.  1859  TENNYSON  Idylls,  Geraint  99 
Not  to  he  folded  more  in  these  dear  arms. 

10.  Comb. :  the  vb.  stem  in  comb,  with  a  sb.,  in 
sense  '  that   can  or  will  fold ' ;  as  fold-net,  -skirt. 
Also  fold-up  a.,  adapted  to  be  folded-up. 

ijro6  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kerseyi,  Fold-net,  a  sort  of  Net  with 
which  small  Birds  are  taken  in  the  Night.  1855  BROWNING 
Men  S,  Worn.,  Stmln  The  tent  was  unlooped. .  I  groped  my 
way  on  Till  I  felt  where  the  foldsk  irts  fly  open .  1894  WILKINS 
&  VIVIAN  Green  Bay-tree  I.  23  The  famous  Harrow  fold-up 
bed. 

Fold  (fofcld),  z/.2  Also  5  fooldyn,  6  folde,  8 
Sc.  fauld,  9  dial.  faud.  [f.  FOLD  so.'*] 

1.  trans.  To  shut  up  (sheep,  etc.)  in  a  fold,  to 
pen ;  occas.  with  up ;  also  absol.  Of  hurdles :  To 
serve  for  penning.  (In  OE.  once  intr.  to  make  or 
set  up  sheepfolds.) 

a  iiooGere/a  in  X»f/iV>(i886>  IX.  261  Faldian,  fiscwerand 
mylne  macian.  c  1440  Pramf.  Pan:  168/2  Fooldyn,  or  put 
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beestys  in  a  folde,  caulo.  1565  COOPER  Tlasanriis  s.v.  Claudo, 
To  folde  with  hurdels.  1590  NASHE  PasquiCs  Apol.  i.  Div, 
God  commaunded  his  people  to  be  folded  vp,  and  to  stand 
within  the  barres.  1600  SURFI.ET  Conntrie  Farrne  i.  xxvi. 
165  By  folding  them  (goats]  vpon.  -fallowes  in  the  summer 
time.  1634  MILTON  Coitius  93  The  star  that  bids  the  shep- 
herd fold  Now  the  top  of  Heav'n  doth  hold.  1661  WEBSTER 
&  ROWLEY  Thracian  Wonder  I.  B  iij,  Let's  make  haste  to 
fold  up  our  flocks.  1765  A.  DICKSON  V'rt'af.  Agric.  in.  fed.  2} 
380  It  is  a  custom,  in  some  places,  to  fold  sheep  and  cattle, 
for  the  sake  of  their  dung.  1822  ROGERS  Italy,  Alonte 
Cassino  32  Counts,  as  he  folds,  five  hundred  of  his  sheep. 
1842  JOHNSON  farmer's  Encycl.,  s.  v.  Hurdle,  A  dozen  and 
a  half  hurdles  will  fold  30  sheep.  1841  BISCHOFF  Woollen 
Manitf.  II.  137  We  never  fold  our  merino  or  other  sheep,  the 
land  is  too  wet.  1894  Times  6  Mar.  4/1  Flock  masters  are 
folding  on  it  [rye]  early. 

b.  Jig. ',  esp.  in  spiritual  sense.     Cf.  FEED  v.  2. 

1826  MACAULAY  Dies  Irx  51  Fold  me  with  the  sheep  that 
stand.. at  thy  right  hand.  1871  MACDUFF  Mem.  Patmos 
xiv.  192  The  Lamb,  .shall,  .guide  them,  fold  them.  1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  18  Oct.  1/2  These  hitherto  wandering  sheep 
are  in  process  of  being  folded  into  the  comprehensive 
pastures  of  the  national  religion. 

2.  To  place  sheep  in  a  fold  or  folds  upon  (a  piece 
of  ground),  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  it.  To 
fold  off:  to  use  (a  crop)  as  pasture  for  folded 
sheep. 

1671  St.  Foine  Improved  3  The  Men  of  the  Vale  might. . 
desire  that  those  of  the  Hill-country  might  not  Fold,  or 
Dung  their  Ground,  or  Sow  any  Corn.  1759  tr.  Duhamers 
Husb.  ii.  i.  (1762)  127  Two  contiguous  pieces  of  ground. . 
had  been  folded.  1794  I.  BOYS  Aerie.  Kent  37  The  clover 
being  again  folded  oflL  1846  f.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pracl. 
Aerie.  II.  61  When  his  grass  fields  have  been  partially 
folded  with  sheep. 

Hence  Fo  Ided  ///.  a.  Also  Fo-lder,  one  who 
folds  sheep ;  a  shepherd. 

1571  W.  ELDERTON  Epit,  on  Jewel  in  Fair  5.  P.  Eliz. 
(18451  H.  512  Alas  !  is  Juell  dead,  the  folder  of  the  flocke  ? 
1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Epil.,  From  the  falsers  fraud  his 
folded  flocke  to  keepe.  1607  TOFSELL  Foitr-f.  Beasts  74 
Among  folded  beasts.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  ix.  257  The  folded 
flocks.  1801  J.  BREE  Derwetit  Water  iii,  What  time  the 
folder  hears  the  mandrake's  moan. 

Fold,  var.  form  of  FODD. 

-fold,  suffix  (OE.  -feald,  Northumb.  -fald,  ME. 
-fald,  -fold],  corresponds  to  OFris.,  OS.  -fald  (Du. 
-vend),  OHG.  -fait  (MHG.  -volt,  mod.Ger.  -falt\ 
ON.  -faldr  (Sw.  -fald,  Da.  -fold),  Goth,  -falfs; 
cognate  with  FOLD  sv.l,  and  with  the  equivalent  Gr. 
-iroArof,  -nXaffios,  also,  more  remotely,  with  Gr. 
-TrAo-  in  dirA.o's  single,  &irX<!s  double  (  —  L.  duplus), 
and  probably  with  the  L.  (sim-,  du-,  tri-~)  plex. 
Like  the  Gr.  and  L.  equivalents,  the  Teut.  suffix  is 
appended  to  cardinal  numerals  (and  adjs.  meaning 
'  many'),  forming  adjs.  of  which  the  primary  sense 
is  '  folded  in  two,  three,  four,  etc.,'  or  '  plaited  of 
two,  three,  four,  etc.  strands'  (cf.  'a  threefold 
cord  ),  but  which  serve  also  and  chiefly  as  arith- 
metical multiplicatives.  The  OE.  forms,  twi-, 
twio-,  twiefeald,  Srifeald,  fySerfeald,  which  retain 
the  combining  form  of  the  cardinal  inherited  from 
OTent,,  were  superseded  in  early  ME.  by  new 
formations  on  the  analogy  of  fivefold,  etc.,  where 
the  cardinal  has  the  normal  form. 

The  adjs.  were  already  in  OE.  used  absol.  in  the  neut. 
(e.g.  Urifeald  threefold,  three  times  as  much)  and  as  advbs. 
(  =  doubly,  triply,  etc.),  and  these  uses  still  continue.  In 
OE.  the  adverbial  notion  was  also  expressed  by  phrases 
like  be  flffealdum,  be  manigfealdum,  in  later  Eng.  t  try 
fivefold,  by  manifold.  The  introduction  of  the  Romanic 
synonyms  double  and  treble  or  triple,  to  which  were  after- 
wards added  the  adapted  Latin  quadruple,  quintuple,  etc., 
has  considerably  narrowed  the  use  of  the  derivatives  in 
-fold',  indeed  the  latter  seem  to  be  (in  many  dialects) 
no  longer  current  among  illiterate  people.  In  educated 
use  the  strictly  multiplicative  sense  survives  chiefly  in 
the  adv.  and  quasi-sb.,  and  with  reference  to  somewhat 
large  numbers  ('  He  has  repaid  me  tenfold ' ;  '  that  is  a 
thousandfold  worse ') ;  the  adjs.  express  rather  a  plurality 
of  things  more  or  less  different,  than  mere  quantitative 
multiplication :  cf.  '  a  double  charm '  with  '  a  two-fold 
charm'. 

In  ME.  a  few  new  and  unanalogical  compounds  were 
formed  with  the  suffix,  as  thick-fold  (=frequent,  -ly), 
double-fold;  but  these  did  not  survive  into  the  modern 
period.  Of  the  nonce-combinations,  formed  by  attaching 
-fold  to  indefinite  numerals,  interrogative*,  and  the  like,  the 
following  quots.  afford  examples. 

1695  ALINGHAM  Geom.  Epit.  63  The  quantitie  of  propor- 
tion is  more  generally  defined  by  how  much  fold  rather 
than  by  how  many  times  the  consequent  is  contained  in  the 
antecedent.  1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  78  The 
effect  was  found  to  be  several  fold  greater  than  of  steam 
from  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.  1879  H.  GEORGE  Progr. 
$  Pov.  it.  iii.  (1881)  115  All  of  the  things  which  furnish 
man  s  subsistence  have  the  power  to  multiply  many  fold. 

Foldable  (f^-ldab'!),  a.  [f.  FOLD  tv.i  +-ABLE.] 
That  may  be  folded. 

1893  Nat.  Observ.  13  May  645/2  All  foldable  tissues . .  will 
own  their  sway. 

tFoldage1  (f^-ldedg).  Obs.  [f.  FOLD  rf.2  + 
-AGE.  Cf.  FALDAGE.]  a.  =  FALDAGE.  b.  The 
practice  of  feeding  sheep  in  movable  folds. 

1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13  §  7  Euerie  personne.. 
which . .  shal  haue . .  libertie  of  foldage.  1628  COKE  On  Liti. 
n.  x.  §  170  To  haue  . .  Franke  foldage.  .a  man  may  make  a 
Title  by  vsage.  1657  SIR  H.  GRIMSTONE  in  Cro/te'sRep.  1. 475 
Land  which  was.  .made  good  by  foldage.or  other  industrious 
means. 
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Foldage  -  (f^'-lded^'i.  Her.  [f.  FOLD  $b$  or 
z;.1  -T--AGK.]  (See  quot.  1688) 

1688  R.  HOI.MK  Armoury  \\.  xvii.  396  Foldage  when  these 
kind  of  Leaves  have  several  foldings  and  turnings,  one  from 
another  :  as  in  mantles.  Some  call  them  Festune  heads. 
1703  in  Jrnl.  Derbysh.  Arckseol.  Soc,  III.  33  Runing  of 
foldage  in  the  margent  of  the  pannels. 

Fo'ld-cou:rse.  [t-  FOLDJ&S  +  COUBSI.]  Land 
to  which  pertained  the  right  of  foldage  ;  the  right 
itself;  hence,  a  sheepwalk. 

1538  FITZHERB.  Just.  Peas  127  b,  Theyr  owne  demeane 
lanaes,  pastures,  and  foldcourses.  1677  COLES,  Fold  course, 
as  FaUag*'  *"7*&  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3)  s.v.  Faldage,  This 
Faldage  in  some  places  is  call'd  a  Fold-course  or  Free-hold. 
1848  WHARTOH  Law  Lex.,  Foldage  and  Foldcourse. 

Fo'ld-dirke.  Sc.  [f.  FOLD  sb.~  +  DIKE  ;  prob. 
alteration  of  fail-dike',  see  FAIL  sb.]  A  wall  of 
turf  surrounding  a  fold. 

1437  Marches  of  Bp.  Brynnes  in  Cart.  Aberd.  F.  14 (Jam.) 
Kra  that  wele  ascended  up  an  aid  fald  dyk  to  the  hill. 
1513-75  Diurnal  Occur  rents  (&•%$}  130  Ane  narrow  passage 
in  fan  Id  dykkis.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  ix,  One  of  the  . . 
whig  dogs  shot  at  me  from  behind  a  fauld-dike. 

Folded  (folded),  ///.  a.  [f.  FOLD  v.  +  -ED  '.] 
In  various  senses  of  the  vb. ;  bent,  closed,  coiled, 
doubled,  twisted. 

1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxii.  60  With  fauldit  neif.  1629 
MILTON  Chris? s  Nativ.  172  The  scaly  Horrour  of  his 
foulded  tail.  1646  BUCK  Rich.  Ill,  \\.  58  Otherwise  he 
might  sit  downe  with  folded  hands.  1784  COWPER  Task  i. 
331  The  folded  gates  would  bar  my  progress  now.  1801 
SOUTHEV  Thalaba  tv.  v,  With  folded  arms,  .he  sate.  1850 
MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  150  Folded  eyes  see  brighter 
colours  than  the  open  ever  do.  1855  BROWNING^MX  Wife 
viii,  The  book  I  opened  keeps  a  folded  leaf. 

fig*  I593  A-  BACON  in  Bacon* s  Wks.  (1862)  VIII.  245  His 
enigmatical  folded  writing.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemg. 
ii.  §  12.  56  An  implicit  and  folded  duty.  1707  TATE  in 
Southey  Comnt.-^l.  Bk.  Ser.  u.  (1849)  337  Untie  your  folded 
thoughts,  And  let  them  dangle  loose  as  a  bride's  hair.  183* 
TENNYSON  Dr.  Fair  Worn.  263  The  white  dawn's  creeping 
beams,  .dissolved  the  mystery  Of  folded  sleep. 

b.  Of  a  mantle  :  Arranged  in  folds. 
1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  i.  v,  In  folded  mantles. 

c.  Folded  angle-joint  (see  quot.);  -\  Folded  table  ^ 
?  a  table  with  flaps. 

1504  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  101  The  hall  tabyll  and 
trystells  in  the  hall,  parlurrs,  and  chamburs,  except  fait 
tabells.  1554  Ibid.  146  A  goblet  . .  and  a  foiled  table  w*- 
iron.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  T.  105/1,  A  is  a  riveted 
,jojnt,  one  plate  being  bent  to  lap  upon  the  other.  This 
joint  is  called  the  folded  angle. 

Hence  Po'ldedly  adv.,  in  a  folded  manner. 

1613  CHAPMAN  Maske  Inns  of  Court  Plays  1873  III.  94 
A  pentacle  of  siluered  stuffe  about  _her  shoulders,  hanging 
foldedly  downe  both  before  and  behind. 

Folden  (fJu'lden),  ppl.  a.  Qbs.  exc.  arch.  [str. 
pa.  pple.  of  FOLD  T>.']  =  FOLDED. 

1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  74  Bolnyd  with  foldyn  Argu- 
mentis.  1513  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  114  Unam  tabulam 
vocatam  '  a  folden  borde  '  cum  tribus  foliis.  1513  DOUGLAS 
Mneis  x.  i.  n  The  faldin  3ettis  baith  vp  warpit  brayd.  1572 
Wills  fy  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  I.  348  One  lyttle  fauden 
table.  1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  iv.  i.  §  18.  138/2 
Foulden  wreathes  of  fine  linnen.  1702  W.  J.  Bruyns  Voy. 
Levant  liv.  211  A  wooden  Chest  of  Drawers,  which  opens 
with  Folden  Doors.  1857  Blackw.  Mag.  LXXXI.  337  He 
sang,  and  drew  . .  Angels  down,  on  folden  wings. 

Folder  (f^-ldai),  sb.    [f.  FOLD  v.1  +  -EB1.] 

One  who  or  that  which  folds. 

a.  gen.  Ahofo/der  up. 

1552  HULOET,  Folder,  nigator^  Folder  vp  of  clothes  or 

farmentes,  vestipticus.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer. 
II.  148  Women  are  employed  . .  as  compositors,  as  well  as 
folders  and  stitchers.  1885  CRANE  Bookbinding  iv.  30  With 
.  .the  'head  '  on  top  of  the  pages  farthest  from  the  folder. 
1891  Econ.  Jml,  I.  641  Folders  up :  Men,  17$.  $d. ;  Women, 
i  or.  <)d. 

b.  An  instrument  for  folding  paper,  etc. 

1846  |n  WORCESTER.  1886  N.  Y.  Herald  27  Oct.  6/3  The 
press  is  a  new  Hoe  perfecting  machine,  with  a  folder 
attached. 

c.  ^See  quot.  1867.)     d.  (See  quot.  1874.)     e. 
U.S.  A  sheet  or  leaf  (e.g.  a  map  or  time-table) 
which  can  be  folded  up.     f.   (See  quot.  1884.)     g. 
An  insect  that  folds  leaves,  a  leaf-folder.     (Cent. 
Diet.) 

1867  SMYTH  Saifor's  Word-bk^  Folder,  the  movable  sight 
of  a  fire-arm.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  899  Folder  ..  2. 
a  form  of  spectacles  in  which  the  lenses  fold  together  for  the 
pocket.  1884  Ibid.  IV.  353  Folder  (Sheet  Metal  Working), 
a  machine  for  turning  locks  or  tapping  edges. of  cans.  1889 
Scribner's  Mag.  Aug.  219/1  The  time-table  sheets  or  folders, 
which  every  company  must  keep  on  hand  at  its  stations. 

tFo'lderi^.  Obs.-1  [variant  form  of  FALTER^.] 

1617  MARKHAM  Caval.  vn.  xlix.  67  The  Horsse  wil  in  his 
going  reele  and  folder. 

Folderol,  v . :  see  FALDERAL  v.  Hence  Fol- 
de-rolling  vbl.  sb. 

a  1847  ELIZA  COOK  Happy  Mindvu,  Some  rough  native 
harp  Strikes  up  With  English  fol-  de-roll  ing. 

i  Fold-gabel.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FOLD  sb?  + 
GABKL  tax.]  Rent  paid  for  a  fold. 

1384-5  Abingdon  Ace,  (1892)  143  Of  faldgabul  nothing, 
because  no  fold. 

Folding  (uM'ldirj \,vbl. s6.i  [f.FoLDw.i  +  -INQ!.] 
1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FOLD  in  its  various  senses  ; 

a  doubling  together,  rolling  up,  etc. ;  the  result  of 

Mich  action,     spec,  (see  quot.  1874^. 
1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xm.  632  Lo  !  quhat  falding  in  fortoune 


is.  i- 1440  /'nw//.  rat-'.  168/2  Foldynge  of  clobys  . .  //;'- 
cacio.  1560  linii.K  (Genev.)  Prov.  vi.  10  A  little  folding  of 
the  handes  to  sleepe.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  I.  xiii. 
1 1634)  44  With  such  folding  and  crooked  winding  these 
slippery  snakes  doe  slide  away.  1642  JER.  TAYLOR  Episc. 
(1647)  98  To  summe  up  this  digest  of  their  acts  and  ordina- 
tions in  those  generall  foldings  us'd  by  the  Fathers.  1671 
GREW  Anat.  Plants  i.  iv.  §  17  (1682)  32  According  to  the 
Form  and  Foulding  of  even*  Leaf,  .is  its  protection  order'd. 
i69iG.D'EM!LIANNE  FraudsRomish  Monks  263  Ofa  Candid 
and  Open  Spirit,  without  any  foldings  or  deceit.  1712  BUD- 
GELL  Sfect,  No.  539  p  i  The  many  Foldings,  -and  Doublings 
which  I  make.  1789  G.  WHITE  Selborne  iii.  7  The  curious 
foldings  of  the  suture  the  one  into  the  other.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.  I.  899  Folding,  the  process  by  which  printed 
sheets  are  so  doubled  up  as  to  bring  the  pages  into  con- 
secutiveness  for  gathering  and  binding. 

fb.  A  clasping,  an  embrace,  lit.  and  _/?£•.  Obs. 

1685  EARL  HALIFAX  Death  Cluis.  II  Wks.  (1715)  5  When 
round  his  Trunk  the  Vine  Does  in  soft  Wreaths  and  amor- 
ous  Foldings  twine.  1713  C'TESS  WINCHELSEA  Misc.  Poems 
381  The  gentle  foldings  of  my  Love.  1781  Emma  Corbett 
II.  172  Replace  brother  in  the  embraces  of  brother,  and 
friend  in  the  foldings  of  friend. 

o.  Gtol.  The  doubling  up  of  strata ;  the  result 
of  this. 

1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  viii.  154  Illustrating  the  foldings 
. .  of  the  Silurian  series.  1884  GEIKIE  in  Nature  13  Nov. 
30/1  The  general  trend  of  all  these  foldings  and  ruptures  is 
From  north-north-east  to  south-south-west. 

2.  quasi-coiicr.  and  concr. 

a.  The  point  or  region  of  folding ;  the  bend  or 
depression  of  a  limb ;  a  sinuous  part  or  curve  of  a 
range  of  hills,  the  winding  of  a  valley.     Cf.  FOLD 
sb?  i  c. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cimrg.  TOO  A  smal  seem  in  foldynge  of 
be  forheed .  Ibid.  1 59  In  be  foldynge  of  be  myddil  of  pe  arm. 
1818  SHELLEY  Let.  to  Mrs.  Shelley  20  Aug.,  The  foldings 
of  the  Vale  of  Arno.  1886  T.  WESTWOOD  Quest  of  the 
Sancgreall,  From  the  far  folding  of  the  hills. 

b.  A  fold  of  a  garment,  etc.,  of  flesh,  skin,  etc. ; 
fa  lock   or  plait  of  hair;   t//.  the  leaves  of  a 
folding-door ;  also,  t  a  coil  or  wreath  of  flame. 

1552  HULOET,  Folding  of  a  womans  heere,  trica.  1558 
PHAER  ,&neid  in.  584  With  . .  flames  in  foldings  round. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  37  Many  pleits  and 
foldings.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  347  The  tunicles 
and  fouldings  of  the  Stomach.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler"s  Trav. 
'1760)  II.  256  [This  door]  is  made  of  brass,  with  two  fold- 
ings. 1808  SCOTT  Marm.  in.  xxvii,  The  foldings  of  his 
mantle  green.  1808  BARLOW  Colnmb.  in.  370  The  lightning's 
glancing  fires ..  Bend  their  long  forky  foldings  o'er  the  world. 

transf.  and  fig.  1719  YOUNG  Revenge  iv.  i,  Deep  in  the 
secret  foldings  of  my  heart,  She  liv'd.  1853  TALFOURD 
Castilian  m.  ii,  The  parted  foldings  of  the  mist. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  folding-machine,  -place, 
-room  ;  folding-stick  {Bookbinding)  —  FOLDER  b. 

i858SlMMONDS/Vc^.  Trade,  *  Folding-machine,  a  machine 
which  delivers  newspapers  or  printed  book-work  folded. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  900  Folding-machine  . . 
2  (Metal.),  one  which  bends  pans  and  tin-ware  to  form.  1884 
Ibid.  IV.  353  Folding  Machine  (Printing),  a  folder  attached 
to  a  perfecting  printing  machine.  <  Bookbinding^,  a  machine 
for  folding  sheets,  signatures  or  quires.  1715  DESAGULIERS 
Fires  Impr.  160  The  prick'd  Lines  represent  the  *foldine; 
Places  where  the  Plates  must  be  bent.  1892  Pall  Mall  G. 
23  Mar.  4/2  The  *fo!ding-room  in  a  sub-basement  o_f  the 
south  wing.  1880  ZAEHNSDORF  Bookbinding  i  Holding  a 
*folding-stick  in  the  right  hand. 

Folding  (fJu-ldirj\  vtl.  sb.-    [f.  FOLD  v.2] 

1.  The  action  of  folding  sheep;  an  instance  of 
this.    Also  concr.  Manure  dropped  in  the  fold. 

c  1440  Promf.  Parv.  168/2  Foldynge  or  puttynge  in  felde 
incaulacio.  16*6  BACON  Sylva  \  599  We  see  againe  that 
Foldings  of  Sheepe  helpe  Ground .  .by  their  Compost.  1794 
BURNS  Hark  I  the  Mavis,  Then  a  faulding  let  us  gang.  1853 
BROWNING  Love  among  the  Ruins  v,  The  quiet-coloured  eve 
Smiles  to  leave  To  their  folding,  all  our  many-tinkling  fleece. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  folding-hour,  -time  ;  also 
folding-slap  (Si;.),  the  gate  of  the  fold  ;  folding- 
star,  a  star  rising  at  folding-time,  an  evening-star. 

1803  LEYDEN  Scenes  of  Jnf.  \.  291  When  evening  brings 
the  merry  "folding  hours.  1786  BURNS  And  Maun  I  still, 
The  sheep-herd  sleeks  his  »faulding  slap.  1746-7  COLLINS 
Ode  to  Evening  Poems  (1771)  72  When  thy  *folding-star 
arising  shows  His  paly  circlet.  1822  SHELLEY  Hellas  221 
The  powers  of  earth  and  air  Fled  from  the  folding  star  of 
Bethlehem.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  *Fauding-time,  the  time 
when  the  cattle  are  housed  or  folded. 

Folding  (f<?n-ldirj\///.  a.  [f.  FOLD  z/.1  +  -ING  -.] 

1.  That  folds  ;  that  is  or  can  be  folded. 

1611  BIBLE  i  Jfingsvi.  34  The  two  leaues  of  the  one  doore 

were  folding.     1701  ROWE  Ami.  Step-Moth,  in.  ii.  1178 

I    The  circle  of  my  folding  arms.    1863  T.  WEIGHT  in  Macm. 

\    Mag.  Jan.  173  Written  on  folding  sheets  of  vellum.    1871 

•    R.  ELLIS  Catullns  Ixiv.  307  Round  them  a  folding  robe 

their  weak  timbs  aguish  hiding. 

2.  esp.  in  the  names  of  various  articles  of  furniture, 
j    appliances,  etc.  as  folding-bed,  -board,  -boat,  -chair, 

-chase,  -joint,  -net,  -screen,  -spoon,  -stool,  -table. 
Often  hyphened.     Also  FOLDING-DOOR. 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humphry  Clinker,  Wks.  1806  VI.  ^179 

I  When  the  *folding-bed  is  down,  there  is  just  room  sufficient 
to  pass  between  it  and  the  fire.  1422-3  A binedon  Ace.  (1892) 
98  In  Aula :  j  tabula  vocata  "voldyngbord.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  \.  899  *  Folding-boat,  one  whose  frame  is  collaps- 

I  ible  for  compact  stowage.  1677  Gcrvt.  Venice  316  The 
Parasol,  the  'Folding-Chair,  the  Cushions.  1884  F.  M. 

i  CRAWFORD  Rom.  Singer  I.  24  They  bring  strange  little  fold- 
ing chairs.  1873  SOUTHWARD  Diet.  Ty/>ogr.,  'Folding 
chases,  two  or  more  chases,  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  laid  together  they  form  one  large  chase.  1842 

I    GWILT  Entycl,  Arch.  Gloss.,  "Folding  Joint,  a  joint  made 


like  a  rule-joint  or  the  joint  of  a  hinge.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  I.  900  *  Folding-net,  a  bird-net  shutting  upon  its  prey. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Folding-screen,  an  upright 
portable  screen,  in  several  leaves  or  parts,  which  shuts  up. 
1480  Will  Don  *  Somerset  Ho. ',  A  "folding  spone  of  siluer. 
1340  Ayenl>.  239  Ane  "uyealdinde  stole.  1705  HICKERINGILL 
Priest-er.  n.  iii.  29  One  of  them . .  flung  a  little  folding  Stool, 
whereon  she  sat,  at  the  Dean's  Head.  1502  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  93  The  beste  *faldyng  table.  1532  Inv.  in  Noakes 
Wore.  Man.  $  Catnedr.(i&66)  157  A  voldyng  table  with  two 
leves. 

Folding  dpOT.  [f.  FOLDING  ///.  a.  +  DOOR.] 
A  door  consisting  of  two  parts  hung  on  opposite 
jambs,  so  that  their  edges  come  into  contact  when 
the  door  is  closed.  Now  usually  //.  in  same 
sense. 

In  the  mod.  sense  of  the  adj.  the  name  is  more  appropriate 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  each  of  the  parts  of  the  door  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  leaves,  hinged  so  as  to  fold  up  when 
the  door  is  open.  '  Folding  doors  '  are  often  used  to  form 
a  removable  partition  between  two  adjacent  rooms  ;  hence 
the  term  is  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  a  partition  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  opened  by  lateral  sliding  of  its  parts. 

i6xx  COTGR.  s.v.  Batant,  A  foulding,  or  two  leaned  doore. 
1723  CHAMBERS  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Treatt.  Archit.  I.  102  In  one 
of  the  Folding-doors  is  usually  a  Wicket.  1794  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xix,  Through  a  folding-door  she 
passed  from  the  great  hall  to  the  ramparts.  1829  Univer- 
sity Instr.  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  103 
The  four  Schools,  -are.  .to  communicate  with  each  other  . . 
by  large  double  folding  doors.  1838  LYTTON  Calderon  i, 
The  folding-doors  were  thrown  open.  1882  OUIDA  Maremma 
I.  125  A  double  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  folding-door. 

So  Folding  grates. 

1824 SCOTT  Redganntlet  Let.  xi,  'They rode,  .through the 
muckle  faulding  yetts.'  1870  BRYANT  7/i'a*/  I.  xn.  397  The 
beams  that  strengthened  the  tall  folding-gates. 

Fqldless  !  f'Ju-ldles),  a.  i  [f.  FOLD  sb.2  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  fold  or  pen. 

1822  MILMAN  Martyr  of  Antioch  38  Who  shall  lead  The 
foldless   sheep  to  life's  eternal  pastures  When  their  good 
shepherd's  gone  ?  1895  W.WATSON  Purple  East  vi,  Christ's 
foldless  flock,  shorn  of  their  fleece. 

Foldless  (Ku-ldles),  a*  [f.  FOLD  s6.3  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  fold  or  crease. 

1845  MRS.  NORTON  Child  1st.  (1846)  131  One  foldless 
mantle.  1850  BROWNING  Xtnas  Eve  fy  Easter  Day  217  To 
have  it  [a  curtain]  go  Foldless  and  flat  along  the  wall. 

Foldure  (fJi'ldiiu1.  rare-1,  [f.  FOLD  w.1  + 
-URE.]  The  action  or  process  of  folding. 

1823  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  II.  72  My  letters  are  generally 
charged  as  double  at  the  Post  Office,  from  their  inveterate 
clumsiness  of  foldure. 

Foldy  (fo-u-ldi),  a.  [f.  Fold  sb?  +  -yl.]  Full 
of  folds,  hanging  in  folds. 

a  1851  JOANNA  BAILLIE  (Ogilv.),  Those  limbs  beneath 
their  foldy  vestments  moving. 

Fole,  obs.  form  of  FOAL,  FOIL,  FOOL. 

tFoleant,  pple.  Obs.-1  [ad.  OF.  foliant, 
foleiant,  pr.  pple.  of  folier,  foleier,  to  FOOL.] 
Playing  the  fool. 

1340  Ayenb.  244  Huet  y-zyxt  bou  foleant  uor  to  zeche 
diuerse  guodes  to  j?ine  zaule  and  to  bine  bodye. 

t  Folebayrie.  06s.~ l  [a.  OF.  fole  baerie 
(Jole,  fern,  of  fol  foolish  +  baerie  lit.  '  gaping ', 
whence  eagerness,  f.  baer  to  gape.)] 

1340  Ayenb.  17  Folebayrie  bet  we  clepieb  ambicion. 

Polet :  see  FOLT.     Obs. 

t  Foleye*,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  foleier,  folier, 
foloicr,  f.  fol  foolish.]  intr.  To  act  foolishly,  play 
the  fool. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  ii.  67  And  foleyen  swyche 
folk  panne,  bat  wenen  bat  [etc.],  c  1420  HOCCLEVE  To 
Richard  Dk.  of  York  xlv,  If  that  I  in  my  wrytynge  foleye, 
As  I  do  oft.  1  a  1500  Ragman  Roll  60  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I. 
72  That  with  your  bode  foleyed  ban  ye. 

Folghthe,  var.  f.  FULLOUGHT  Obs.,  baptism. 

II  Folia1  (0°-lia),  sb.pl.     [pi.  of  I.,  folium  leaf] 

1.  Bot.  In  Latin  sense :  Leaves  (of  a  plantt. 
1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Folia  [in   Botany],  the  leaves  of 

plants  and  flowers,  but  more  properly  of  plants.  1861  J.  R. 
GREENE  Man.  Anim.  Kingd.,  Calent.  191  Many  species 
spread  out  in  broad  leaves  or  folia. 

2.  Laminae  or  thin  layers. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  I.  155  Fracture,  undulatingly 
foliated,  or  the  folia  exceedingly  thin.  1854  HOOKER  Himal. 
Jrnls.  I.  xvii.  408  Zigzag  folia  of  quartz.  1882  GEIKIE 
Text-bk.  Geol.  n.  n.  §  3.  88  Wavy  layers  or  folia. 

||  Folia2  (ftfU-a).  [Sp.;  lit.  'folly',  a.  Y./alie.] 
A  Spanish  dance  similar  to  the  fandango.  Also, 
music  for  such  a  dance. 

1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  II.  413  The  dances  practised 
here  are  sarabands  and  folias. 

Foliaceous  (f0uli|<?''j3s),  a.  Also  7  folea- 
eeous,  8-9  foliacious.  [f.  L.  foliace-us  leafy,  f. 
folium  leaf:  see  -ACEOUS.  Cf.  Fr./o/zW.] 

1.  a.  Having  the  appearance  or  nature  of  a  leaf; 
leaf-like.  Of  certain  cryptogamous  plants:  Having 
organs  resembling  leaves,  f  Of  a  flower :  Having 
petals. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  134  Seeds  themselves 
in  their  rudimentall  discoveries,  appear  in  foliaceous  surcles. 
1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  70  Herbs. .  Not  flowring ;  (i.)  not 
having  any  foliaceous  flower.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica 
(1789)  128  The  largest  foliaceous  Cyperus.  1806  J.  GALPINE 
Brit.  Bot.  335  Teeth  of  the  calyx  foliaceous.  1861  H.  MAC- 
MILLAN  Footn.  Page  Nat.  23  Mosses  belong  to  the  fohaceous 
.  .division  of  flowerless  plants.  1877  DARWIN  Forms  of  Fl. 
iii.  1 16  The  foliaceous  stigma  is  more  expanded. 


FOLIAGE. 

b.  Bearing  leaves,  leafy ;  having  an  abundance 
of  foliage,  rare. 

1677  COLES,  Foliaceous,  leavy.  1800  W.  TAYLOR  n 
Monthly  Mag.  X.  3I8  Some  withering  words  would  drop 
from  the  foliaceous  tree  of  our  language. 

c.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  leaf  or  leaves,  consistuig 

of  leaves. 

1816  KIRBY  &  Sr.  Entomol.  xii.  378  A  foliaceous  or  tan-    . 
naccous  diet.     1870  H.  MACMILLAN  Bitle   Teach. _vn.  134 
The  study  of  plants  in  which  it  [the  stem]  departs  from  the 
normal  form,  will  clearly  indicate  its  foliaceous  origin. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  having  the  character  of,  thin 
leaf-like  plates  or  laminse. 

1728  WOODWARD  Fossils  I.  i.  163  A  blue  talky  foliaceous 
spar.  lyQ&Phil.  Trans.  LVI.  37  The  metal  is.  .found,  .ma 
foliaceous  manner  issuing  out  of  the  quartz.  1770-4  A. 
HUNTER  Georg.  Ess.  (1803)  I.  231  Flakes  of  foliaceous  talc. 
1861  HULME  tr.  Moquin-Taiidon  n.  HI.  it  86  The  shell  (of 
the  Oyster]  is  attached,  .foliaceous,  rough. 

3.  Zool.  St.  Ent.  Shaped  or  arranged  like  leaves. 

1828  STARK  Klein.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  170  A  foliaceous  appen- 
dage at  the  origin  of  the  feet  which  surround  the  mouth. 
1854  WOODWARD  Mollusca  (1856)  276  Valves  foliaceous,  the 
upper  smallest.    1879  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  59  The  bats  of    j 
this  family  have  . .  foliaceous  cutaneous  appendages  sur- 
rounding the  nasal  apertures. 

Hence  Polia'ceousness,  the  condition  or  quality 
of  being  foliaceous. 

1727' in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Foliage  (fi»'liied3),  sb.  Forms :  6-7  foillage, 
7  folliage,  fuellage,  (9  dial.  foliage  \  7-  foliage. 
[An  altered  form  after  L.  folium  leaf,  or  its  Eng. 
derivatives)  of  foillage,  a.  F.  feuillage  (earlier 
fueillage,  foillage}  f.feuille  leaf:  see  FOIL  sb.1  and 
-AGE] 

1.  The  leaves  (of  a  plant  or  tree)  collectively ; 
leafage. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  25  There  is  not  an  hearbe  . .  that 
taketh  vp  greater  compasse  with  fuellage  than   doth   the 
Beet.  1708  PHILIPS  Cyderl.  384  Swelling  Buds  their  od'rous    j 
Foliage  shed.   1784  COWPER  Task  VI.  144  These  naked  shoots    ' 
..Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again.     1858  GLENNY 
Gard.  Everyday  Bk.  175/1  Bulbs  are  too  frequently  attacked 
by  vermin  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  after  the 
foliage  has  died  down.    1867  Miss  BRADDON  Aur.  Floyd 
i.  5   Labouring  men's  cottages,  gleaming  white  from  the 
surrounding  foliage. 

trans/.  and./?f.  1747  GOULD  Eng.  Ants  53  You  will,  .ob- 
serve on  each  Side  of  us  Breast  a  small  white  Foliageof  Wings. 
1850  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L.  xiii.  (1883)  197  The  light  and 
graceful  foliage  of  her  character. 

2.  In  Art:    The   representation   of  leaves,   etc. 
used  for  decoration  or  ornament. 

1598  FLORIO,  Fogliami.  .foillage,  or  branched  worke.  1664 
EVELYN  tr.  Freart's  Archit.  xxxiv.  So  The  foliage  which 
domineers  in  the  Freeze.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  I'ertue's 
Anted.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  150  The  simplicity  of  the  carver's 
foliage  at  once  sets  off. .  the  glare  of  Verrio's  paintings.  1874 
PARKER  Goth.  Archit.  \.  iv.  119  Foliage  is  by  no  means  an 
essential  feature  of  the  Early  English  style.  1879  SIR 
G.  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  I.  80  Foliage,  .most  beautifully 
carved. 

b.  A  representation  of  a  cluster  of  leaves, 
sprays,  or  branches.  1 0bs. 

1699  GARTH  Dispens.  66  A  Foliage  of  dissembl'd  Senna 
leaves  Grav'd  round  its  Brim.  1730  A.  GORDON  Maffeis 
Amphith.  371  Foliages,  or  Branch-work.  1801  COXE  Tour 
Monmoiithsh.  I.  74  A  semicircular  arch,  ornamented  with  a 
foliage  of  twisted  branches. 

3.  altrib.  and    Comb.,  as  foliage-border,   -stem, 
-trimming;  foliage -bound  adj.    Also,  foliage  crop 
,'see  quot.  1831);  foliage  leaf,  a  leaf  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  word,  excluding  petals   and 
other  modified  leaves ;   foliage  plant,  one  culti- 
vated for  its  foliage  and  not  for  its  blossom. 

1891  Daily  News  2  July  6/1  A  Louis  XVI  octagonal  gold 
box,  "foliage  borders  and  amber-coloured  panels.  1805 
Scorr  Last  Mitistr.  vi.  xxiii,  Shone  every  pillar  *foltage- 
bound.  1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  1243/2  * Foliage  crops, 
plants  cultivated  for  their  leaves  to  be  used  green,  and 
which  will  not  make  into  hay,  as  the  cabbage  tribe.  1872 
OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  I.  i.  4,  I  use  the  term  *foliage-leaves  at 
present  simply  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  leaves 
of  which  flowers  are  composed.  1883  VINES  Sacks'  Bot.  634 
The  cotyledons  remain  thin  like  shortly  stalked  foliaRe- 
leaves.  1862  Times  10  Apr.,  *  Foliage  plants  . .  produce  the 
effect  required  of  them  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their 
growth.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  122  The 
rhizome  and  'foliage-stem  may  be  similar  or  dissimilar 
1818  La  Belle  Assemble  XVII.  36/6  A  *foliage  trimming 
of  pale  blue  satin. 

Foliage  (fo-u-li,ed3),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
adorn  with  foliage  or  with  a  representation  of 
leaves  and  flowers. 

1836  in  SMART.  1846  P.  Parley's  Ami.  VII.  64  The  tombs. . 
are  inlaid  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  foliaged  in  their 
natural  colours. 

Foliaged  (fovii,ed3d),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FOLIAGE  sb. 
and  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Decorated  or  ornamented  with  the  representa- 
tion of  foliage. 

1754  A.  DRUMMOND  Trav.  ii.  58  An  huge  composite 
foliaged  column,  a  1763  SHENSTONE  Economy  m.  40  Replete 
with  dust  The  fohag'd  velvet.  1831  Fraser?s  Mag.  IV  28^ 
Ihe  tohaged  frieze  re-echoing,  .the  idea  of  the  capital 

2.  Covered  or  furnished  with  (natural)  foliage. 
1815  SHELLEY  A  las tor  46 14  Some  inconstant  star  Between 

one  foliaged  lattice  twinkling  fair.  1859  CORNWALLIS  New 
WorU  I.  175  The  trunks  were  charred,  but  their  foliaeed 
tops  had  escaped  the  fiery  element. 
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Foliageous  (fouli^-dsas),  a.  [f.  FOLIAGE  sb.  + 
-ous.]  Containing  representations  of  foliage. 

1881  At/icuxum  3  June  704/1  The  scroll-work  upon  them 
[Northumbrian  stone  crosses]  is  foliageous.  ,1890  J.  K. 
ALLEN  Nates  Moiuim.  Wilts  2  Foliageous  terminations  are 
introduced. 

Folial  (fo~"-lial),  a.  [f.  L.  foli-um  leaf  +  -AL.] 
=  next. 

1878  G.  D.  BOARDMAN  Creative  Week -pi,  (Cent.  Dict.>, 
Wolff  in  1759. .asserted  the  community  of  structure  in  the 
folial  and  the  floral  leaves.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Folial 
Cycle,  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  leaves  on  an  axis. 

Foliar  (f<w-liai\  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  foharis,  f.  L. 
folium  leaf.  Cf.  Fr.  foliaire.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  leaf. 

1875  DARWIN  Insectiv.  PL  xv.  358  In  innumerable  instances 
foliar  organs  move  when  excited.  1880  GRAY  Struct,  hot. 
"i.  §  3-  54  Whatever  subtends  a  lateral  axis  or  branch  may 
be  taken  for  a  leaf  or  foliar  production.  1884  BOWER  & 
SCOTT  De  Sary's  Phaner.  284  In  many  Ferns  the  original 
axile  bundle  widens  out.  .into  a  tube,  which,  .has.  .a  rela- 
tively small  slit  or  foliar  gap  . .  from  the  margin  of  which 
one  or  several  bundles  pass  into  the  leaf. 

Foliate  (fiji-liA),  a.  [ad.  L.  foliat-us  leaved, 
i. folium  leaf:  see  -ATE.] 

1 1.  Beaten  out  into  a  thin  sheet  or  foil.  Foliate 
gold-  leaf-gold.  06s. 

1626  BACON  Syh'a  §  203  Gold  Foliate,  or  any  Metall 
Foliate,  cleaveth.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  iv. 
79  This  attraction  have  wee  tried  . .  in  gold  and  silver 
foliate.  18x9  H.  BUSK  Vestriaii  I.  452  On  foliate  gold  his 
aching  head  was  laid. 

t  b.  ?  Consisting  of  lamina1.     Obs. 

1683  SALMON  Doron  Med.  i.  xxvii.  334  The  which  is  called 
the  foliate  Earth. 

2.  Resembling  a  leaf;  leaf-life. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card  Cyrus  ii.  4/3  The  leaves  and 
foliate  works  are  commonly  thus  contrived.  1846  DANA 
Zooph.  433  Coalescing  into  a  solid  plate,  without  branches 
above  (foliate). 

b.  Geom.  Foliate  curve ;  also  foliate  qitasi-rf. : 
see  quot.  1796. 

1715  A.  DE  MOIVRE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  330  The 
Foliate  is  exactly  quadrable,  the  whole  Leaf  thereof  being 
but  one  third  of  the  Square  of  AB.  1706  HUTTON  Math. 
Diet.  11815)  I.  $n  Foliate,  a  curve  of  the  2*  order,  .consisting 
of  two  infinite  legs  crossing  each  other,  forming  a  kind  of  leaf. 

3.  Bot.  a.  Furnished  with  leaves. 

1677  COLES,  Foliate,  leaved.  1721-90  BAILEY,  Foliate, 
Leaved,  or  having  Leaves,  as,  a  foliate  stalk.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.,  Foliate,  clothed  with  leaves. 

b.  Having  (a  specified  nnmber  of)  leaflets. 

1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.,  Foliate,  when  a  leaf  is  divided 
into  leaflets,  it  is  called  i,  2,  3,  5,  or  lo-foliate,  according  to 
the  number  of  leaflets. 

Foliate  (lt'u'li|«'t),  V.      [f.  L./oli-U»I  +  -ATE.] 

fl.  trans.  To  beat  (metal   to  a  leaf  or  foil. 

1704-21  NEWTON  Optics(t&.  3)  140  If  Gold  be  foliated  and 
held  between  your  Eye  and  the  Light,  the  Light  looks  blue. 
b.  intr.  To  split  into  leaves  or  lamina;. 

1798  GREVILLE  in  Phil.  Tram.  LXXXVIII.  414  Other 
parts  appear  to  foliate.  1836  CALDCLEUGH  in  Foreign  (?• 
Rev.  XVII.  15  [It]  foliates  at  its  surface  ..  and  becomes 
a  friable  and  very  light  kind  of  stone. 

2.  trans.  To  foil  (glass  ;  to  silver. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  83  If  you  foliate  that  part  of  a  Glass- 
ball  that  is  to  reflect  an  Iris.     1818  Blackit'.  Mag.  III.  614 
The  lens.,  a  peculiar  part  of  which  he  intended  to  foliate. 

3.  intr.  To  put  forth  leaves. 

1775  ROMANS  Nat.  Hist.  Florida  7  This  tardy  tree  budded, 
foliated,  blossomed.  1893  Q.  [CoucHJ  Delect.  Ducky  162  The 
ash  was  foliating  on  the  29th  of  April. 

4.  trans.  To  decorate  with  foils  see  FOIL  sb.\  2  b). 
1812-6  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  %  Art  I.  136  There  seems 

to  have  been  little  if  any  attempt  at  feathering  or  foliating 
the  heads  of  Norman  doors.  1835  WILLIS  Arch.  Mid. 
Ages  45  There  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  foiling  an 
arch  and  foliating  it.  [He  explains  that  a 'foiled  arch'  is 
one  indented  into  a  number  of  small  arches  ;  a  '  foliated 
arch '  is  a  plain  arch  with  a  foiled  arch  placed  below  it.  But 
his  distinction  is  seldom  recognised.]  1851  RUSKIN  Stones 
I 'en.  (1874)  1.  i.  13  The  Arabs  pointed  and  foliated  the  arch. 

5.  trans.  To   mark  the   folios   or  leaves   of  (a 
volume,  etc.)  with  consecutive  numbers. 

1846-7  MASKELL  Mon.  Rit.  I.  p.  cxix,  It  is  regularly 
foliated  to  the  end,  from  i.  to  c.  iiij.  1848  HALLIWELL  Ace. 
Vermm  MS.  3  It  numbers  ff.  412  and  Sab  init. ;  ff.  311-318, 
403-412,  not  foliated. 

Hence  Foliating  ppl.  a. 

1835  WILLIS  Arch.  Mid.  Ages  45  This  foliating  arch  con- 
tinued.  .to  be  treated  as  an  independent  order. 

Foliated  (fo"-li|eited),///.  a.  [f.  prec,  +  -EDl.] 

fl.   =  FOLIATE  a.  i.  Obs. 

1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  !f  Qual.  n.  v.  334  Spirit  of  Salt 
. .  being  heated  . .  would  readily  enough  dissolve  foliated 
Gold. 

b.  Covered  with  foil,  silvered. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  214  A  convex  Looking-glass,  or 
foliated  Glass-ball. 

2.  Composed  of  thin  leaf-like  layers  or  lamina. 
Chiefly  Geol.  and  Min.  Foliated  earth  of  tartar,  an 
old  name  of  potassium  acetate. 

1650  ASHMOLE  Arcanum  205  This  Earth  is  white  and 
lohated,  wherein  Philosophers  doe  sow  their  gold  1704 
SULLIVAN  I'iew  Nat.  II.  332  Crystals  and  gems  are  found 
to  be  of  a  foliated  structure.  1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III. 
ii  Crystalline  precipitates  . .  with  a  foliated  and  stratified 
structure.  1854  THOMSON  Cycl.  Chcin.,  Foliated  Tellurium, 
Red  Tellunde  of  Lead.  1866-7  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnls. 
(1873)  I.  lv.  85  Near  the  Lake  . .  mica  schist  and  gneiss 
foliated. 


FOLIE. 

3.  Chiefly  Zool.  and  Conchol.  Shaped  like  a  leaf 
or  leaves  ;  in  leaf-like  forms.    See  also  quot.  1859. 

1846  PATTERSON  Zool.  28  Some  of  these  ['sea-mats'] 
present  a  foliated  appearance.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  iv. 
83  By  growth  laterally,  the  explanate  or  oblique  foli- 
ated species  originate.  1854  WOODWARD  Mollusca  (18561 
91  Sutures  angulated,  or  lobed  and  foliated.  1859  PACE 
Hantibk.  Geol.  Terms  s.  v.  Foliated,  Certain  shells  are  said 
to  be  foliated,  when  their  surfaces  are  covered  with  leaf-like 
projections,  as  the  rose-bush  murex. 

4.  Arch.,  etc.    a.  Ornamented  with  foils.  Foliated 
arch  (see  quot.  1840).     b.  Consisting  of  or  orna- 
mented with  leaf-work  or  foliage. 

1840  PARKER  Gloss.  Archit.  (ed.  3),  Foliated  Arch,  an 
arch  with  a  trefoil,  cinquefoil,  or  multifoil  under  it.  1849 
BRANDON  Goth.  Archit.  I.  25  Small  shafts  with  delicately 
carved  foliated  caps.  1851  E.  SHARPE  Seven  Periods  25 
The  earlier  Windows  exhibit  tracery  which  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  plain  foliated  circles.  1886  RUSK  IN  Prxterita 
I.  v.  163  Our  parlour  table  loaded  with  foliated  silver. 

5.  Furnished  with  or  consisting  of  leaves,    spec. 
in  Her. 


6.  Mus.  (See  quot.) 

1876  STAINEH  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Afta.  Terttts*  Foliated, 
a  melody  or  portion  of  plain-song  is  said  to  be  foliated  when 
slurred  notes  have  been  added  above  or  below  those  of 
which  it  originally  consisted. 

7.  Carpentry.  Rabbeted. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mtch.  \.  000/2  Foliated-joint  (Car- 
pentry^ a  rabbeted  joint,  where  one  part  overlies  another. 

Foliation  (Mv'-Jan).  Also  7  -acion.  [f. 
FOLIATE  a.  \  see  -ATION  and  cf.  Fr.  foliation^ 

1.  The  leafing  (of  a  plant) ;  the  process  ol  burst- 
ing into  leaf ;  the  state  of  being  in  leaf. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Foliation,  budding  of  the  leaues.  1779 
MASON  Eng.  Gard.  in.  221  Plants  ..  rul'd  by  Foliation's 
different  law.  \-jy$Gentl.Mag.  540/1  Between  total  denuda- 
tion and  perfect  foliation  the  rind,  .of  various  trees  exhibits 
various  tints.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

b.  concr.  f(aO  Something  resembling  a  leaf; 
(£)  a  leaf-like  process, 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  48  Thus  are  also 
disposed  the  triangular  foliations,  in  the  conical!  fruit  of  the 
tirre  tree.  1875  BLAKE  Zool.  55  Variously  shaped  and 
grotesque  membranous  foliations. 

2.  Bot.  f  a.  The  assemblage  of  leaves  or  petals 
forming  the  corolla  of  a  flower.   Obs. 

1671  [see  ATTIRE  sb.  8].  1746-7  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  116 
Thou  wilt  not  find  a  rival  in  the  feathers  of  a  peacock,  or 
the  foliation  of  a  tulip* 

b.  The  formation  or  arrangement  of  leaves  in 
the  bud  ;  =  VERNATION. 

1794  MARTVN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxxi.  485  The  foliation,  or 
different  folding  of  the  leaves,  before  they  are  expanded. 
1835  in  LiNULtv  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  176.  1845  —  Sch. 
Bot.  iv.  (1858)  25  Flowers  regular,  with,  .gyrate  foliation. 

3.  The  action  or  processof  beating  (metal",  into  foil. 
I75S  JOHNSON,  Foliation*  the  act  of  beating  into  thin  leaves. 

1828  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

4.  Geol.  The  process  and  the  property  of  splitting 
up  into  leaf- like  layers;  also  the  lamince  or  plates 
into  which  crystalline  rocks  are  divided. 

1851-9  DARWIN  in  Man.  Set.  Eng.  283  The  foliation  of  the 
metamorphic  schists  . .  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
cleavage  of  homogeneous  slaty  rocks.  1876  PAGE  Advd. 
Text-Bk.  Geol.  vih.  159  Contortions  and  foliations  among 
the  gneiss  and  mica-schists. 

5.  Arch.  Ornamentation  with  foils  ;  tracery  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  small  arcs  or  foils. 

1816  [see  FEATHERING  vbl.  sb.  2  bj.    1849  FREEMAN  Archit, 
280  Foliations  hanging  free  like  lace-work.     1853  RUSKIN 
Stones  Ven.   II.  vt,   Foliation,  .is.  .the  easiest  method  of 
decoration  which  Gothic  architecture  possesses.    - 
b.  An  arrangement  of  foliage. 

1875  POLLEN  Ane.fy  Mod.  Fum.  85  Figured  sculpture,  .in 
the  form  of.  .acanthus  foliations. 

6.  The  consecutive  numbering  of  the  folios  (or 
leaves)  of  a  book  or  MS. 

1846-7  MASKELL  Mon.  Rit.  II.  p.  xxiu,  These .. beginning 
with  fresh  signatures,  and  foliation,  may  be  mistaken  for 
perfect  books.  1885  C.  PLUMMER  Introd.  to  Fortescue's 
Abs.  <£  Lint.  Mon.  88  Monarchia  occupies  ff.  172-194 
according  to  the  old  foliation. 

7.  The  action  or  process  of  applying  foil  to  glass. 
1828  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 
Folia'to-,  combining  form  of  L.  foliatus  FOLI- 
ATE, in  sense  'formed  like  a  leaf*. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  497  Foliatoexplanate  at  base. 

Foliator  (f^'liitf'taj).  [f.  FOLIATE  v.  +  -OH.] 
One  who  foliates  or  numbers  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

1848  HALLIWELL  Ace.  Vernon  MS.  3  Ff.  337-60,  369-72 
interchanged  by  the  foliator,  but  rightly  bound. 

Foliature  (f^-liatifu).  [ad.  late  L.  foliatiira, 
f.  foliatus  FOLIATE.] 

1.  a.  A  cluster  of  leaves ;  foliage,    b.  Leaf-orna- 
mentation. 

1676  GREW  Anat.  Plants  iv.  v.  §  2  (1682)  171  Those 
Plants  which  have  no  Flower  or  Foliature,  are  yet  some 
way  or  other  Attir'd.  1753  SHUCKFORD  Creation  xi.  203 
They  wreathed  together  a  Foliature  of  the  Fig-tree.  1815 
SOUTH EV  Roderick  xvm.  130  The  crosier  richly  wrought 
With  silver  foliature. 

2.  ( The  state  of  being  hammered  into  leaves'  (J.)- 
tFolie,  v.  Obs—*  =  FOLIATE  v.  5,  FOLIO  v. 

1697  Sec.  Narrat.  Proc.  Turners  Hall  36  Errata,  That 

sheet  Is  wrong  Folied,  which  correct  thus,  p.  17,  18,  19. 


FOLIER. 

Folie,  obs.  form  of  FOLLY. 

r  Folier.  O/'s.  rare.  [Of  doubtful  genuineness ; 
the  author  was  a  German  ;  cf.  G.folie  =  Foili  sb.]~\ 
A  foil  to  put  under  a  precious  stone. 

1671  SCHROTEK  in  Birch  Hist.  Royal  Soc.  II.  489-493 
fiissiin.  iSiSinTono;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

FoliicolOUS  ,f<?":li|i'kJlas),  a.  [f.  L.fo/zi-  com- 
bining form  of  foli-nm  leaf  +  col-  (stem  of  colfre  to 
inhabit  +  -ous.]  Growing  parasitically  on  leaves. 

1874  COOKE  Fttngi  287  Foliicolous  species. 

Foliiferous  (f^liii'feras),  a.   Also  erron.  foil- 


ferous.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -FERGUS.]  Bearing  leaves  , 
or  leaf-like  appendages.  Foliiferous  staff:  a  pas- 
toral staff  decorated  with  figures  of  buds  or  leaves. 
1828  WEBSTER,  Folifcrous,  producing  leaves.  1857  BERKE- 
LEY Cryptog.  Bot.  §  34.  48  A  true  embryo,  with  the  radicular 
end  pointing  one  way,  and  the  foliiferous  end  another. 
1876  AXEL  BLYTT  Norwegian  Flora  54  The  tender  foliferous 
trees  in  the  Danish  forest  bogs. 

Foliiform  (ff>«'li|if^um),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -FORM.] 
U  aving  the  form  of  a  leaf,  leaf-like. 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  3.  65  Special  foliiform 
Branches. 

Foliiparous  (f<?":li|i'paras\  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•far-us  producing  (parfre  to  produce)  +  -ous.] 
'  Producing  leaves  only'  (  Treas.  Bot.  1866). 

Folily :  see  FOLLILY  adv.  Obs. 

Folimot,  folimort,  obs.  forms  of  FILEMOT. 

1622  PEACHAM  Compl.  Gentl.  (1661)  157  Folimot  colour 
signifieth  Withered,  c  1640  [SHIRLEY]  Capt.  Underwit  u. 
ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  345  Shall  I  decipher  my  Colours  to 
you  now?.  .Folimort  is  withered,  [etc.] 

Folio  (ftfo'lio),  sb.  and  adj.  Also  7  follio.  [a. 
L.  folio,  abl.  of  folium  leaf.  Branch  I  proceeds 
from  the  med.L.  use  of  the  ablative  in  refer- 
ences, though  in  sense  2  the  word  may  be  a. 
It.  foglio.  In  branch  II  the  phrase  in  folio  is  either 
a.  Liit.  or  a  refashioning  of  the  Italian  in  foglio. 
Cf.  the  use  of  in  folio  in  Fr.  both  in  sense  5  b  and 
as  sb.  =  sense  7.] 
A.  sb. 

I.  With  reference  to  pagination. 

1.  A  leaf  of  paper,  parchment,  etc.  (either  loose 
as  one  of  a  series,  or  in  a  bound  volume)  which  is 
numbered  only  on  the  front. 

In  the  early  instances  the  word  may  have  been  regarded 
as  Latin.  The  front  and  back  of  the  leaf  were  referred  to 
as  {folio)  recto  and  verso ;  these  words  became  Eng.  as  sbs. 

1533  T.  MORE  Dtbell.  Salem  Wks.  958/2  The  .xlv. 
Chapiter  of  mine  Apology  beginnyng,  Folio  .243.  1548 
STAUNFORD  Kinges  Prerog.  ix.  (1567)  35  a,  There  it  appeares 
folio  .285.  allso.  1585  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay  s  Voy. 
Turkie,  Table,  The  first  number  signifieth  the  chapter,  the 
second  the  folio.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  n.  xvii. 
marg.,  Place  this  between  folio  202.  and  folio  203. 

2.  In  Bookkeeping,  The  two  opposite  pages  of  a 
ledger  or  other  account-book  in  which  these  are 
used  concurrently;    hence  used  for  a  page  of  a 
ledger  in  which  one  page  serves  for  both  sides  of 
an   account,   and   sometimes    for  a   page   of    an 
account  book  generally. 

1588  MELLIS  Briefe  Instruct.  C  v,  The  number  of  the  leafe 
or  folio  of  your  Creditor.  1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Laiv-Merch. 
364  The  Leaves  or  Folio  of  the  Leidger.  1849  FREESE 
Comm.  Class-bk.  109  A  narrow  column,  for  the  figures 
which  denote  the  Folio,  where  each  account  will  be  found 
in  the  Ledger. 

3.  The  page-number  of  a  printed  book. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Excrc.  II.  376  The  Corrector  and 
Compositer  . .  examine  . .  how  the  Folio's  of  those  Pages 
properly-and  numerically  follow  and  succeed  one  _  another. 
1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Print.,  When  there  is  a  running  title, 
the  folios  are  placed  at  the  outside  corners  of  the  pages. 

4.  Law.  A  certain  number  of  words  (in  Gt.  Britain 
and  Ireland  72  or  90,  in  U.S.  generally  100)  taken 
as  a  unit  in  reckoning  the  length  of  a  document. 

Many  legal  documents  of  i6th  c.  are  found  to  be  written 
in  pages  of  12-15  lines,  each  containing  6  words.  This  is 
doubtless  the  origin  of  the  above  sense. 

1836  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Statesman  xxiii.  169  Paying  persons 
in  the  rank  of  life  of  law-stationers  and  their  hired  writers 
at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  folio.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex., 
Folio,  a  certain  number  of  words ;  in  conveyances,  &c., 
amounting  to  seventy-two,  and  in  Chancery  proceedings  to 
ninety. 

II.  With  reference  to  size. 

5.  In  folio,  a  phrase  signifying  'in  the  form  of  a 
full-sized  sheet  folded  once '.     Orig.  apprehended 
as  a  Latin  phrase,  used  appositively  or  attributively; 
afterwards  as  consisting  of  an  English  prep,  and  sb. 

1582  PARSONS  Def.  of  Censure  148,  I  haue  two  editions  in 
greeke  :  the  one  of  learned  Pagnme  in  folio,  the  other  ol 
Plantyne  in  octavo.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  192  Deuise 
Wit,  write  Pen,  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio.  1644 
EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  89  That  rare  book  in  a  large  folio. 
1679  Br.  HEREFORD  Coll.  Jesuits  4  Divinity  Books  . .  in 
Folio  and  Quarto.  1763  MASSEY  Orig.  of  Lett.  n.  59  All 
the  curious  hands  . .  engraved  on  28  brass  plates  in  folio. 
1819  Blackw.  Mag.  Oct.  29,  I  asked  her  if  she  would  have 
it  in  folio,  with  marginal  notes?  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit. 
I.  iii.  l.  §  148.  250  The  more  ustlal  form  of  books  printed  in 
the  isth  century  is  in  folio. 

b.  transf.  andyf^. ;  spec,  in  a  full  and  loose  dress. 
Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1590  GREENE  Neuer  too  late  (1600)  06  His  lippes  were  of 
the  largest  sise  in  folio,  able  to  furnish  a  Coolers  shoppe 
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with  clowting  leather,  a  1613  Ovi-:KBruY  A  Wife  fyc.  (1638) 
133  Many  ride  poast  to  Chandlers  and  Tobacco  shops  in 
folio,  a  1625  FLETCHER  Love's  Cure  n.  ii,  I  had  rather  walke 
In  folio  again,  loose,  like  a  woman.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water 
P.)  Jack-ti-Lent  114/1  When  a  mans  stomacke  is  in  Folio, 
and  knowes  not  where  to  haue  a  dinner  in  Decitno  sexto, 
1651  LILLY  Chas.  I  (1774)  244  The  scorns  ..  he  saw  now 
returned  upon  himself  in  folio.  1670  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  II. 
7  It  [Rome]  hath  its  Hospitals  . .  and  many  of  those  are 
Hospitals  in  folio.  1658  VANBRUGH  Prov.  Wife  v.  (1710) 
95  Cuckoldom  in  Folio,  is  newly  printed  :  and  Matrimony 
in  Quarto,  is  Just  going  into  the  Press.  1828  Craven  Gloss. 
(ed.  2)  s.v.,  '  In  full  folio ',  in  full  dress. 

6.  A  sheet  of  paper  when  folded  once.     Also, 
f  such  a  sheet  used  for  a  specific  purpose. 

1616  BULLOKAR,  Folio,  a  sheete  or  large  leafe  of  paper. 
1691  EVELYN  Diary  16  Apr.,  Severall  folios  of  dried  plants. 
1710  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  216  F  5  To  his  Daughter  . .  I 
bequeath. .  my  large  Folio  of  Indian  Cabbage.  1876  J.  GOULD 
Letter-press  Printer  40  Folio  denotes  a  sheet  of  paper 
folded  into  two  leaves. 

7.  A  volume  made  up  of  sheets  of  paper  folded 
once ;  a  volume  of  the  largest  size. 

1628  EARLE  Microcosm.  Sergeant  (Arb.)  57  He  swels  them 
[Hookes]  into  Folio's  with  his  Comments.  1713  SWIFT 
Frenzy  J.  Dennis  Wks.  1821  XIII.  211  The  gentleman., 
let  drive  at  us  with  a  vast  folio.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst,  iii, 
Tomkins  began  to  turn  the  leaves  of  a  folio,  which  lay  open 
on  the  reading-desk.  1867;  STUBBS  Benedict's  Chron.  I. 
Pref.  24  The  other  manuscript. .is  a  small  folio. 

transf.  and  fig.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  286  The  little 
decimo  sextos  . .  the  small  fish  . .  as  well  as.  .the  great  folios 
of  the  Whale,  and  Elephant.  1813  BYRON  Jrtil.  16  Nov. 
in  Moore  Life  (1833)  I.  541  This  same  lady  writes  octavos, 
and  talks  folios.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  25  July  3/2  The 
London  police— those  folios  in  dark  blue,  lettered,  and 
uniform. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  529  _p  i,  I  have  seen  a  folio  writer 
place  himself  in  an  elbow  chair,  when  [etc.].  1849  SIR  J. 
STEPHEN  Eccl.  Biog.  (1850)  II.  37  They  lower  in  the  sullen 
majority  of  the  folio  age,  over  the  pigmies  of  this  duodecimo 
generation.  1879  DOWDEN  Soutltey  iii.  78  He  received 
from  his  Lisbon  collection  precious  boxes  folio-crammed. 
B.  adj. 

1.  Formed  of  sheets  or  a  sheet  folded  once;  of 
the  largest  size ;  folio-sized.     Often  following  the 
sb. ;  cf.  A.  5. 

1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  n.  i.  29  With  folio  volumes,  two  to 
an  oxe  hide.  1642  FULLER  Holy  4-  Prof.  St.  v.  xi.  404 
Small  Pocket-Bibles,  and  a  great  Folio-Alchoran.  1680 
EVELYN  Diary  (1850)  II.  147  A  folio  MS.  of  good  thickness. 
1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  II.  231  If  it  be  a  large  Folio 
Page  . .  he  . .  has  Tyed  up.  1728  POPE  Dune.  \.  139  A  folio 
Common-place  Founds  the  whole  pyle,  of  all  his  works  the 
base.  1802  DIBDIN  Introd.  Classics  26  There  are  some 
Folio  editions  of  this  beautiful  work.  1808  SCOTT  A  utobiog. 
in  Lockhart  Life  i,  I  remember  writing  upwards  of  120  folio 
pages  with  no  interval  either  for  food  or  rest.  1870  DICKENS 
E.  Drood  ii,  The  folio  music-books  on  the  stand.  Mod.  A 
history  in  ten  volumes  folio. 

fig.  1622  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Water-cormorant,  Separa- 
tist 21  These  fellowes  with  their  ample  folio  graces,  a  1839 
PRAED/to/«i'(i864)I.  366  A  minute  will  supply  To  thought 
a  folio  history  Of  blighted  hopes. 

2.  Printing  and  Stationery.  (See  quots.) 

1871  A  mer.  Encycl.  Print.,  Folio  Post,  a  flat  writing- 
paper,  usually  17  by  22  inches.  1888  JACOBI  Printers'  Voc., 
Folio  chase,  a  chase  with  one  bar  only.  1890  —  Printing 
ii.  32  In  the  wooden  kinds  we  have  slip,  octavo,  quarto,  and 
folio  galleys.  Ibid.  42  These  chases  are  often  divided  or 
subdivided  into  folio  or  quarto  by  means  of  cross-bars. 

Folio  (fa-lio),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.]   =  FOLIATE  v.  5. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  Po'lioing  iibl.  sb. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Folioing,  the  operation  of 


work. 

Foliolar  .f<?«-lurlaj),  a.  [f.  FOLIOLE  +  -AB. 
Cf.  F.  foliolaire.']  '  Like  to  or  connected  with  a 
leaflet'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884). 

Foliolate  (fiwlWWt),  a.  Bot.  [a.  L.  *foliolat- 
us :  see  FOLIOLE  and  -ATE.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  of  folioles  or  leaflets ;  chiefly  in  comb, 
with  numerical  prefix  (usually  written  with  Arabic 
figure)  used  instead  of  the  Latin  uni-,  hi-,  tri-. 
Cf.  BlFOLIOLATE  a. 

1866  in  Treas.  Bot. ;  and  in  mod.  Diets.  1870  HOOKER 
StuJ.f/oraS6  Leaves  3-foliolate  in  seedling  plants.  .Minute 
i-foliolate  leaves. 

Foliole  (fJn-liffur.  fa.  V.foliole,  ad.  "L.foliolum, 
dim.  of folium  leaf.] 

1.  Bot.  One  of  the  divisions  of  a  compound  leaf ; 
a  leaflet. 

1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  ii.  28  Pieces,  which  we 
must  call  leaves,  leaflets,  or  folioles.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat. 
Syst.  Bot.  31  Compound  leaves  reduced  to  a  single  foliole. 
1852  TH.  Ross  Humboldt's  Trav.  III.  xxix.  177  A  ..  palm- 
tree.,  having  a  free  thread  between  the  interstices  of  the 
folioles. 

2.  Zool.  A  small  leaf-like  appendage. 

1849-52  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1205/1  In  Boltenia  reni- 
formis  the  stomach  is  destitute  of  any  internal  folioles  or 
lacuna;.  1888  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  II.  221  A  series  of  flat 
transparent  leaflets  . .  Similar  folioles  also  arise  from  the 
basal  joint  of  the  antenna:. 

HenceFo'lioli'ferousa.  [see-(l)FEKOUs],  bearing 
,  folioles  or  small  leaf-like  appendages  (Cent.  Diet.). 
Po  liolo-se  a.  [see  -OSK],  having  leaves  composed 
of  folioles  (Syd  Soc.  Lex.}. 


FOLK. 

Foliomort,  obs.  form  of  FILEMOT. 

Foliophagous  ;f««lic'fag3s),  a.  nonce-wJ.  [f. 
FOLIO  +  Or.  -<t>ay-os  eating  +  -ous.]  fig.  That 
devours  folios. 

1829  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  II.  353  Call  to  mind  ..my 
foliophagous  friend,  what  was  the  extent  of  Michael 
Montagne's  library. 

Foliose  (fruUkt),  a.  [ad.  'L.  folios-us,  I.  folium 
leaf:  see -OSE.]  Having,  or  abounding  in,  leaves; 
leafy,  folious. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Foliose,  full  of  Leaves.  1758  Phil. 
Trans.  L.  677  Linnaeus  has  observed  . .  a  foliose  lichen  of 
this  order.  1882  VINES  Sachs'  Bot.  343  The  foliose  Junger- 
mannieae. 

b.    =  FoLIOUS  a.  2  b.        1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Foliosity  (fo«Hip'siti).  [f.  FOLIOSE  •+•  -ITY.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  foliose ;  abundance 
of  foliage ;  in  quot.  with  jocular  allusion  to  FOLIO. 

1847  DE  QUINCEY  Schlosser"s  Lit.  Hist.  Wks.  VIII.  44 
It  is  because  he  does  not  shoot  into  German  foliosity  that 
Schlosser  finds  him  '  intolerable '. 

t  Fo'liot.  Obs.  rare.  [?  a.  QY.foliot. 
The  OF.  word  ifi  recorded  only  as  meaning  watch-spring  ; 
but  according  to  Hatz.-Darm.  it  is  derived  from  the  vb. 
folier  to  play  the  fool,  to  dance  about,  and  so  may  have 
had  other  meanings  related  to  this  vb.  Cf.  the  surname 
Foliot,  known  from  I2th  c.  in  Eng.  How  Burton  obtained 
the  word  there  is  nothing  to  show ;  he  evidently  connects 
it  with  It.  folletto,  =  F.  (esprit)  follet,  hobgoblin,  properly 
a  dim.  o(/ol  foolish.  Can  it  be  a  misprint  for  follet  ?] 

1.  ?  Foolish  matter. 

a  1250  Owl  <y  Night.  866  Ne  singe  ih  horn  no  foliot. 

2.  A  kind  of  goblin. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  i.  ii,  Another  sort  of  these 
[devils]  there  are,  which  frequent  forlorn  houses,  which  the 
Italians  call  foliots.  [He  refers  to  Cardano  De  rerum  var. 
xvi.  (1581)  1123  Damon  est  familiaris,  uocant  folletos.] 

t  Fo'lious,  a.1  rare.  Also  5  folyus.  [ad.  OF. 
folieus,  folicux,  f.folie  FOLLY.]  Foolish.  Hence 
Po  Uously  adv. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Totir  (1868)  58  For  the  whiche  folyus 
dede,  there  is  falle  so  moche  sorw.  Ibid.  83  Thorughe  the 
said  folious  loue  he  toke  her  untohis  wiff.  1481  CAXTON  Tulle 
of  Old  Age  G  iv/i  The  yong  man  hopeth  foliously,  if  by 
cause  of  his  yong  age  he  wenith  to  live  long. 

Folious  (ftfi-liss),  a.-  [ad.  L.  folios-us,  f. 
folium  leaf:  see  -ous.]  Abounding  in,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  leaves ;  leafy,  foliose. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Gard.  Cyrus  iii.  51  The  folious  and 
stalky  emission  distinguisheth  herbs  and  trees.  _t682  —  Chr. 
Mor.  n.  iii,  To  obtrude  them  [assertions]  as  Sibyls  leaves, 
which  after  considerations  may  find  to  be  but  folious  appar- 
ences,  and  not  the  central  and  vital  interiours  of  Truth. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1828  WEBSTER,  Folious,  having  leaves  intermixed  with 
flowers. 

t  Polity.  Obs.  Ill  5  folite.  [ad.  OF.  ftlitt, 
follitt,  f.  fol,  fou,  masc.,  folle  fern,  foolish.] 
Foolishness. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  5366  5e  fare  bot  with  folite:  quare 
ere  joure  fyue  wittis  ? 

II  Folium  (f<w'li#m).     [{..folium  leaf.] 

1.  =  FOLIO  6. 

1886  Statem.  Land  L(fwslncorp.  Law  Soc.  26  Certificates 
.  .each  constituting  a  distinct  folium  consisting  of  two  or 
more  pages. 

2.  Geom.    a.    A   finite   loop   of  a   nodal   curve 
terminated  at  both  ends  by  the  same  node.     b. 
Folium  of  Descartes,  a  plane  nodal  cubic  curve 
with  real  nodal  tangents,  and  one  real  inflexion  at 
infinity. 

1848  B.  PRICE  Diff.  Calculus  (1852)  319  To  determine  the 
nature  of  the  point  at  the  origin  of  the  Folium  of  Descartes. 

c.  Used  with  prefixes  uni-,  hi-,  etc.  to  indicate 
a  curve  with  one,  two,  etc.  indentations. 

1873  SALMON  Higlier  Plane  Curves  vi.  (1879)  221  Zeuthen 
confines  the  name  oval  to  a  branch  having  no  real  bitangent 
or  inflexions,  one  with  a  single  real  bitangent  he  calls  a  uni- 
folium,  one  with  2,  3,  or  4  such  bitangents,  a  bifolium, 
trifolium  or  quadrifolium. 

Folk(f<>"k).  Forms:  i-2folc;//.  fole),2folohe, 
Orm.  folio,  follk,  3  folck,  south,  volck,  3-4  fole, 
south,  vole,  volk,  3-6  folke,  3-8  fokfe,  (5  fokke), 
6  folek(e,  8  Sc.  fouk,  3-  folk.  Also  3-4  ivk.  gen. 
folken(e.  [OE.  fob  str.  ueut.  =  OFris.  folk,  OS. 
folc  (Du.  volk),  OHG.  folc  neut.,  masc.  (MHG. 
vole  neut.,  masc.,  mod.Ger.  volk  neut.),  ON.  folk 
neut.,  people,  army,  detachment  (Sw.,  Da._/0//6)  :— 
OTeut.  *folkom.  The  original  sense  is  perh.  best 
preserved  in  ON.;  cf.  OS1.  pl&ku  (Russ.  no.TKb) 
division  of  an  army,  Lith.  pulkas  crowd,  which  are 
believed  to  be  early  adoptions  from  Teut. 

The  view  of  some  scholars,  that  the  Teut.  word  and  the 
L.  vulgus  both  descend  from  a  common  type  *qolgos,  is  very 
doubtful.] 

1.  A  people,  nation,  race,  tribe.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

Beowulf  1582  (Gr.)  He  ..  sloh  . .  folces  Denrjea  fyftyne 
men.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gen.  xxv.  23  Twa  folc  beo)>  todjeled 
on  |>e,  &  l>a:t  folc  oferswiS  pact  oper  folc.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(1724)  3  Brytones  were  be  firste  folc  pat  to  Engelond  come. 
1388  WYCLIF  John  xi.  48  Romayns  schulen  come,  and  schulen 
take  our  place  a,nd  oure  folk.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Esdras  v. 
26  Amonge  all  y"  multitudes  ofiolkes  thou  hast  gotten  the 
one  people.  1850  NEALE  Med.  Hymns  (1867)  24  Met  Thee 
with  Palms  in  their  hands  that  day  the  folk  of  the  Hebrews, 
b.  transf.  of  animals.  (After  the  Vulg.  and  Heb.) 
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1382  WYCLIF  Prm'.  xxx.  26  A  litil  hare,  a  folc  vnmysti. 
1535  COVI;KI>AI.K  ilntl.,  The  conyes  are  but  a  feble  folke  [so 
i6nand  1885  iK.V.)]. 

2.  An  aggregation  of  people  in  relation  to  a 
superior,  e.g.  God,  a  kint;  or  priest ;  the  great  mass 
as  opposed  to  an  individual;  the  people;  the  vulgar. 
Obs  exc.  arc /i. 

c888  K.  >ELFRED  Boeth.  xxx.  §  i  ForbEem  is  Saes  folces 
hlisa  ielcum  men  for  nauht  to  habbenne.  971  Blickl.  Horn. 
35  Swa  swa  geara  beboden  wa:s  Codes  folce.  c  1250  Gen. 
«r  Ex.  2785  Ic  haue  min  folkes  pine  sojen.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  12838  (Cott.)  Ion.  .said  bat  all  baa  fok  moght  here,  bis 


1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  E  vii  b,  The  said  hoost  of  the 
Hebreux..were  al  folke  of  god.  1549-62  STERNHOLD  &  H. 
Ps.  c.  247  We  are  his  folke,  he  doth  vs  feede.  1863  LONGF. 
Wayside  Inn,  Olafvu,  Choose  ye  between  two  things,  my 
folk.  1886  Academy  7  Aug.  85/2  It.. did  not  hold  back  the 
Bible  from  the  folk. 

f  b.  (also  pi.)    Retainers,  followers  ;    servants, 
workpeople.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  433  pa  lette  he  riden  vnirimed  folc.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  3053  Dary.  .se^is  his  foke  faile.  1568  GRAFTON 
Chron.  II.  377  He  founde  it  kept  by  the  Erie  of  Darbyes 
folkes.  1577  B.  GOOGE  fferesbach's  Husb.  (1586)  II.  7^1  b, 
Least  my  folkes  labouring  in  some  of  them  should  come  into 
the  rest,  contrarie  to  my  pleasure.  1581  G.  PETTIE  tr. 
Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  11586;  in.  170  The  maister  of  the  house 
.  .ought,  .to  shewe  himselfe  more  seuere  towards  his  owne 
folke,  then  towards  others.  1632  J.  HAYVVARD  tr.  Biondi's 
Erotnena  68  Wherein  (wanting  so  many  of  your  folke)  you 
could  not  have  defended  your  selfe. 
3.  Men,  people  indefinitely.  Also,  people  of  a 
particular  class,  which  is  indicated  by  an  adj.  or 
some  attributive  phrase. 

From  I4th  c.  onward  the  pi.  has  been  used  in  the  same 
sense,  and  since  I7th  c.  is  the  ordinary  form,  the  sing,  being 
arch,  or  dial.  The  word  is  now  chiefly  colloq.,  being 
superseded  in  more  formal  use  by  people. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  999  pa  elkede  man  fram  daeje  to  djege, 
&  swencte  baet  earme  folc  be  on  5am  scipon  lagon.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  156  Vor  te  biweopen  isleien  uolc— bet  is,  mest  al 
be  world.  1340  Ayenb.  139  pe  benes  and  be  oreysons  of 
guode  uolke.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  360  Now  failleth 
be  folke  of  be  node  And  of  be  londe  bothe.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Knt.  's  T.  2035  Upon  the  steedes,  that  weren  grete  and 
white,  Ther  seeten  folk.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  n. 
xlv.  (1859)  51  Now  beholde,  and  see  with  goode  auyse- 
ment  vpon  these  folkes.  c  1430  Diatorie  in  Babees  Bk.  58 
With  .lij.  maner  of  folk  be  not  at  debate:  First  with  )>i 
bettir.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  311  The  masse  crede 
is  to  be  sayd  when  folcke  lye  a  dyenge.  a  1500  Gregory's 
Chron.  (Camd.  Soc.)  155  Summys  of  y  c  men  of  armys  or 
of  folke  of  schotte  [orig.  gens  de  trait,  i.e.  archers).  1565 
T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith.  126  Howseling  of  Christen 
folcke  before  deathe.  1619  Crt.  f,  Times  Jos.  711849)  "• 
186  They  played  three  pieces  glick,  as  ordinary  folks  use  to 
nlay  twopenny  glick.  1710  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)  III.  71,  1 
jave  heard  wise  folks  say,  An  ill  tongue  may  do  much. 
1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xxiv.  297  There 
were  Folks  killed  in  1723.  1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD  Jrnl. 
(1884)  83,  I  could  not  speak  to  the  folks  and  ask  questions. 
1774  A.  ADAMS  in  J.  Q.  Adams'  Fam.  Lett.  11876)  49 
Some  folks  say  I  grow  very  fat.  1774  FRANKLIN  Wks.  1887 
V.  414  It  was  the  ton  with  the  ministerial  folks  to  abuse 
them.  1775  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  11  June,  Folks 
want  me  to  go  to  Italy.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist. 
Rcf.  II.  29  He  is  unkind  to  the  poor  folk.  1870  ROSSETTI 
Poems  100  A  decree.  .Whereby  all  banished  folk  might  win 
Free  pardon.  1871  SMILES  Charac.  i.  (1876)  25  The  charac- 
ter of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  learnt  from  its  fine  folks.  1879 
BROWNING  Martin  Relphii9  It  was  hard  to  get  at  the  folks 
in  power.  1882  OUIDA  Maremma  I.  23  The  hearts  of  the 
folk  in  Grosseto  were  sad  for  his  fate. 
b.  Individual  persons ;  individuals. 
^1450  Bk.  Curtasye  546  in  Babees  Bk.,  Thes  thre  folke 
and  no  mo.  1504  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  97  Substancyall 
folkys  of  the  seid  parych.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees) 

M  Three  folkes,  viz.  two  men  and  a  wooman      1833  HT 
ARTINEAU  Berkeley  the  Banker  i.  ii.  31  To  think  it  pmdent 
lor  these  young  folks  to  settle. 

4.  //.  (exc.  dial.}  The  people  of  one's  family, 
parents,  children,  relatives. 

1715  Pattern  to  true  love  in  Halliwell  Yorksh.  Antkot. 
(18511  414  Our  folks  will  angry  be  I  fear.  ^76  J.  Q.  ADAMS 
in  Fam  Lett  (,876)  203  All  that  I  could  learn  of  you  and 
my  httle  folks.  1828  CARR  Craven  Gloss.,  (ed.  2)  Folk 
family.  How  s  yower  folk '.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  * 
Lugger,,  i.  ,5  Your  young  folks  are  flourishing,  I  hope 

b.  dial.  Friends,  intimates. 

1854  BAKER  Nortkampt.  Words,  s.  v.,  'We're  not  folks 
fo°lks '  Le""t'rsh.  Gloss. ,  s.  v.,  '  They'd  use  to  be  such 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  ^folk-king,  ^-neeJ 

EylDan"Crft8e73  ',G/-!  Dalles  'folc-cyning  fyrdSesteallum 
i  porfte.     c  !205  LAY.  9501  FareS  swide  axe,  to  ban 
tolc-kmse.    ciooo^p-s.  P?  lvv..;;r:i  ..  o: n~  ',  .    vjf 


pl 
h 


»•«"««  awtuc  a,**  •.  10 

beacen    -vrle  .t-.»-  -4  Him  ealleVlht,  < 

oeacen,  lyres  leoma,  *folc  nede  heold. 

b.  up.  in  numerous  mod.  Combs,  (formed  after 
Ger.  precedent)  with  the  sense  '  of,  pertaining  to 
current  or  existing  among,  the  people';  ^folk- 
belief,  -custom,  -literature,  -name,  -song,  -speech  etc 

fdPfci*  *is<?-thSttSfer-  "'  ">  \  bdiU  **  one  Hem  of 
ff,^7  n  ,  that  f?™-yard  odours  are  healthy.  1861 
Rtadlri  Oct.  407  The  minute  notices  concerning  medicim 
[etc.],  .that  are  scattered  through  the  pages  of our  med 
biographers  will  increase  our  knowledgl  of  the  folk  lifT  r 
the  past  ,870  W  E.  A.  AXON  </,Vfc)gFolkJ Song  &  Folk- 

0Pn,  f  lLanCaSh'r%  ,,I88°  J'  GEIKIE  PrMst-  £<"°Pe •> 
One  of  those  great  folk-waves  which  have  successively 
swept  over  Europe.  1884  Academy  23  Feb.  ,26/1  Folk.law 
y?  S-ThlngLy  tcol>s<:rvative.  1891  AOunaxm  ,o  Oct 
cult  d  VC  '"  the  °r'gin  °f  folk-tales  fr°m  At 
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6.  Special  comb. :  folk-etymology,  usually,  the 
popular  perversion  of  the  form  of  words  in  order 
to  render  it  apparently  significant ;  folk-free  a., 
having  the  rights  of  a  freeman  ;  folk-leasing  (OK. 
IMW^J,  public  lying,  slander ;  folk-stead  (see  quot. 
1876). 

1883  G.  STEPHENS  .S.  Bugge's  Stud.on  N.  Mytlwl.  28  It 


fry.  1820  SCOTT  Ivanfwe  xxxii,  Folkfree  and  Sacless  art 
thou  in  town  and  from  town,  a  1000  Laws  /Elf.  §  32  Gif 
mon  *folc-leasunge  gewyrce.  .him  mon  aceorfe  pa  tungan. 
1771  BURKE  Powers  of  Juries  in  Prosecutions  Wks.  X.  114 
An  offence  of  this  species,  called  Folk-leasing.  a  1000 
Beowulf  76  pa  ic  wide  gefra;^n  ..  manure  masgbe  ..*folc- 
stede  fraetwian.  1876  A/id- }  'orks.  Gloss.,  Folkstead,  an 
out-door  place  of  assembly  for  general  purposes.  '  The 
chapel  wouldn't  hold  them  all,  so  they  made  a  folkstead  of 
the  garth.' 

t  Fo'lkland.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  A  term  of  OE. 
law,  designating  land  held  by  a  certain  kind  of 
tenure ;  opposed  to  BOOKLAND. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  antithesis  between  folkland  and 
bookland  there  have  been  many  conjectures.  Since  the 
publication  of  Allen's  Inquiry  into  the  Growth  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative,  1830,  the  prevailing  view  has  been  that 
folkland  was  land  belonging  to  the  state,  which  the  king 
or  the  witan  might  grant  to  a  person  for  his  life,  but  which 
did  not  descend  to  heirs,  while  bookland  was  land  held 
by  charter  or  deed.  But  in  the  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  VIII. 
(1893)  Prof.  Vinogradoff  has  forcibly  argued  that  folkland 
was  simply  land  heritable  by  folkright  or  common  law, 
while  the  estate  in  bookland  was  conferred  by  charter  or 
deed,  and  could  be  alienated  freely. 

a  1000  Laws  Edgar  §  2  Obbe  on  boc-lande  obbe  on  folc- 
lande.  1641  Termcs  de  la  Ley  54  This  land  was  held  with 
more  easie  and  commodious  conditions  than  Folkeland. 
1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  91  Folk-land,  .was  held  by  no 
assurance  in  writing,  but  distributed  among  the  common 
folk  or  people  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord.  1830  J.  ALLEN  K. 
Prerog.  (1849)  135  Folcland,  as  the  word  imports,  was  the 
land  of  the  folk  or  people.  It  was  the  property  of  the 
community.  It  might  be  occupied  in  common,  or  possessed 
in  severally ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  it  was  probably 
parcelled  out  to  individuals  in  the  folcgemdt.  But  while  it 
continued  to  be  folcland,  it  could  not  be  alienated  in  per- 
petuity ;  and  therefore,  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  it  had  been  granted,  it  reverted  to  the  community, 
and  was  again  distributed  by  the  same  authority.  1871 
FREEMAN  .Vorrn.  Cona.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  24  The  folkland, 
the  common  land  of  the  nation,  was  now  [1066-7]  changed, 
fully  and  for  ever,  into  terra  Regis,  the  land  of  the  King. 

Folk-lore  (fo""-k|16»j).  [f.  FOLK  +  LORE.]  The 
traditional  beliefs,  legends,  and  customs,  current 
among  the  common  people  ;  the  study  of  these. 

1846  AMBROSE  MERTON  [W.  I.  Thorns]  in  Athenxum 
22  Aug.  862/3  What  we  in  England  designate  as  Popular 
Antiquities,  or  Popular  Literature  (though ..  it ..  would  be 
most  aptly  described  by  a  good  Saxon  compound,  Folk- Lore 
-the  Lore  of  the  People).  1862  Ecclesiologist  XXIII.  279 
Mr.  Lee  gives  us  a  piece  of  folks-lore.  1863  MAX  MULLEK 
Chips  (1880)  II.  xxi.  206  A  healing  virtue  is  ascribed  in 
German  folk-lure  to  the  mistletoe.  1884  A.  LANG  Custom  ff 
Myth  ii  Properly  speaking,  folklore  is  only  concerned  with 
the  legends,  customs,  beliefs,  of  the  folk — of  the  people. 

Hence  Folklo  rism,  a  piece  of  folk-lore ;  Folk- 
lo'rist,  a  student  of  folk-lore.  Folklori'stic  a.  ' 

1876  N.  $  Q.  5th  Ser.  VI.  12/2  Success  to  the  Folk-Lore    I 
Society  !     An  Old  Folk-Lorist.      1886  Sat.  Rev.  28  Aug. 
306  The  Revue .  .contains  divers '  folklorisms '.    1888  BULLEN 


tion. 

t  Fo-lkmoot,  folkmote.    Obs.   exc.  Hist. 

Forms :  I  folem6t,  -sem6t,  5  folkesmot,  6  folok- 
mote,  6-7  folkemote,  (7  erron.  falkmoth,  9  folk- 
muth),  9  folkemote,  folemoot,  6-9  folkmote, 
5-9  folkmoot.  [OE.  folc-m6t,  -gemot,  I.  folc, 
FOLK  +  m6t,  £em6t  meeting.]  A  general  assembly 
of  the  people  of  a  town,  city,  or  shire. 

a, ooo  Laws  Atlielst.  (Thorpe)  §  12  On  bara  gerefena 
gewitnesse  on  folcjemote  \y.  r.  on  folcmote).  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  vil.  340  He  anone  sent  Johnne  Mancell,  one  of  his 
mstycys,  vnto  London  ;  and  there,  .callyd  at  Pawlys  crosse 
a  folkmoot.  1529  RASTELL  Pastyme,  Hist.  Brit.  (1811)  184 
Place  of  sittyng  . .  appoynted  at  the  Folkmote  at  Poules 
crosse.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  iv.  6  To  which  folke-mote  they 
all  with  one  consent  . .  Agreed  to  travell,  and  their  fortunes 
1J?.:.  ^6+»  A  ntld-  to  prevent  Civ.  Wars  9  Commanders  of  the 
Militia  in  every  County  were  elected,  .in  a  full  Falkmoth 
1750  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  112  note,  He.  .directed  a  folk- 
mote  or  common  halt  to  be  held  on  Sunday  the  27th  of 
that  month.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  iv.  v,  I  will  ask  the 
King  s  leave  to  go  to  my  East  Anglians,  and  hold  a  folk- 
muth.  1892  TENNYSON  Foresters  i.  iii,  How  should  we 
cope  with  John  ?  The  London  folkmote  Has  made  him  all 
but  king. 

Hence  t  Fo  Ut-mooter,  ?  a  parochial  politician. 

i«4S  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  d847)  228/1  These  matters  arc 
not  for  pragmatics  and  folkmooters  to  babble  in 

+  Po-lkright.     Obs.  exc.  Hist.    [OE.  folcriht 
\.Jolc  F  OLK  +  nht  RIGHT.]    '  Common  law,  public 
nght,  the  understood  compact  by  which  every  free- 
man enjoys  his  rights  as  a  freeman '  (Bosw.). 
,"  1°°°J-awsC""iJ  i  Heonan-forS  Isete  manna gehwylcne, 


right.) 

Folle,  Pollery,  obs.  ff.  of  FOAL,  FOOLERY. 


POLLICULOSE. 

t  Fo'llial,  a-  Oh.-1     [f.  FOLLY  +  -AL  ;  cf.  OF. 

folia!  (perh.  the  source).]     Foolish. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  x.  Iv.  245  Whereto  these  folliall 
Traytors  did  themselues  and  Senses  fit. 

Follicle  ifr'lik'l;.  Also  7-8  folliaele,  8-9 
FOLLICULE.  [ad.  L.  folliailus  little  bag,  dim.  of 
follis  bellows.] 

1.  Anat.  A  small  sac.     Chiefly,  '  a  simple  lym- 
phatic gland,  consisting  of  lymphoid  tissue  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  sac '.  (Syii.  Soc.  Lex."'. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Kp.  m.  ii.  108  Although  there 
J    be  no  eminent  and  circular   follicle,  no  round   bagge   or 
vesicle  which  long  containeth  this  humor.     1748  HARTLEY 
Observ.  Man  i.  ii.  117  Gall-bladder,  Follicles,  and  Ducts 
of  the  Glands.     1830   R.  KNOX  Beclard's  A  tint.   38  The 
membranous  stomach,  furnished  with  numerous  secreting 
follicles.    1842  PKICHAKD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  95  The  hair 
issues  from  follicles,  by  a  club-shaped  root  or  bulb. 
b.   =COD  tfM  4b. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  iv.  113  These  cods  or 
follicles  are  found  in  both  sexes.  [1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract. 
Custonis  (1821)  64  Castor. — This  is  a  substance  secreted  in 
a  foljtcle  situated  near  the  anus  of  the  beaver,  perhaps  the 
inguinal  gland.] 

2.  Bot.  '  A  kind  of  fruit,  consisting  of  a  single 
carpel,  dehiscing  by  the  ventral  suture  only  (Lind- 
ley) ;  formerly  used  for  any  kind  of  capsular  fruit. 

01706  EVELYN  Sytva  xi.  (1729)  65  They  [the  Maples]  are 
all  produced  of  Seeds  contained  in  the  Folliacles  and  Keys, 
or  Birds-Tongues.  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xvi.  219 
In  most  of  the  genera  these  fruits  are  follicles.  1877  HULME 
Wild  Fl.  p.  x,  Fruit  a  follicle  of  two  elongated  capsules. 
b.  A  small  bag  or  vesicle  distended  with  air. 

'793  MARTYN  Lang .  Dot,  s.  v.  Falliculus,  Follicles  . . 
are  vessels  distended  with  air :  as  at  the  root  in  Utricularia, 
and  on  the  leaves  in  Aldrovanda.  1816-20  GREEN  Herbal 
II.  784  Two-celled  follicles  in  whorls,  in  order  to  support 
the  scape  in  the  water.  1863  BERKELEY  Brit.  Mosses  Gloss. 
312  Follicle,  a  little  bladder  on  the  leaves,  as  in  Pottia 
cavifolia. 

3.  Entom.  A  cocoon;  the  covering  made  by  a 
larva  for  its  protection  during  the  pupa  state. 

1856-8  W.  CLARK  Van  dcr  Hoevtn's  Zool.  I.  397  Pupa 
inclosed  in  a  thin  follicle. 

Follicular  (fpli-ki/aaj),  a.  [ad.  L.follicular-is, 
i.folliculus :  see  FOLLICLE  and  -AB  '.] 

1.  Of  the  natnre  of,  or  resembling,  a  follicle; 
composed  or  consisting  of  follicles ;  also,  provided 
with  follicles. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  305  Many  other  strong  scented 
Animals,  .have  follicular  Repositories  or  Bags.  1750  Phil. 
Trans.  XLVII.  99  Vascular  and  follicular  minute  mem- 
branes. 1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  6  Fruit,  .follicular 
with  one  or  two  valves.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  23  The 
follicular  structure  of  the  elands.  1870  HOOKER  Stud. 
Flora  p.  xiii,  Crassulaceze . .  Fruit  foliicular. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  follicle  or  follicles. 

1877  COUES  Fur  Anim.  \.  14  An  enormous  reservoir,  .con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  the  follicular  product. 

b.  Path.  Of  a  disease :  Affecting  the  follicles 
of  a  particular  organ. 

1859  J.  TOMES  Dental  Surf.   508  Follicular  stomatitis. 
1877  ROBERTS  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  31  I.    209    Folliculai 
pharyngitis  is  often  associated  with  stomach-disorders. 

3.  In  etymol.  sense :  Of  or  pertaining  to  bellows ; 
performed  by  means  of  bellows,  nonce-use. 

1676  SHADWELL  Virtuoso  \\.  Wks.  1720  I.  343  An  animal 
may  be  preserved  without  respiration  . .  by  follicular  im- 
pulsion  of  air. 

Follicnlated  (fpli-ki/a<*ted),  ppl.  a.  Also 
folliculate  (Cent.  Did.),  [as  if  f.  *folliculate  vb. 
(f.  FOLLICULK  +  -ATE)  +  -ED  '.] 

1.  Anat.  and  Bot.  Provided  with  a  follicle  or 
follicles. 

1775  ASH,  Folliculated  (adj.  in  botany!  having  seed 
vessels.  1787  HUNTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII.  418 
Ending  below  the  thyroid,  which  is  folliculated  on  its  inner 
surface.  1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  572/1  The  integu- 
ments, .are.  .highly  folliculated. 

2.  Entom.  Contained  in  a  follicle  or  cocoon. 
1856-8  W.  CLARK  Van  tier  Hoeven's  Zool.  I.  404  Pupa 

smooth,  in  some  folliculated. 

Follicule  (f(j-liki«r.    Variant  of  FOLLICLE. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  ii.  37  The  follicules,  or  the 
membrane  covering  the  eggs  contained  in  the  ovary.  1848 
LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  4)  II.  19  The  fruit  of  these  plants 
is  better  understood  to  be  a  union  of  several  follicules 
within  a  single  flower. 

t  Follicnli-ferons,  a.  Ofo.-1    [f.  L. follicul- 

us  -r-  -(I)FEHOUS.]    Bearing  a  follicle  or  follicles. 

1603  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  621  Two  sorts  of  Folliculiferous 
Willows  from  Barbados. 

Folliculitis  cfrlMcinlM-tis).  Path.  [f.  'L.folli- 
cul-us  FOLLICLE  +  -ITIB.]  Inflammation  of  a 
follicle  or  follicles. 

1860  FOWLER  Med.  Voc.,  Folliculitis,  follicular  inflamma- 
tion.     1874  VAN  BUREN  Dii.  Genii.  Org.  77   Folliculitis 
sometimes  appears  along  the  urethra. 

Folliculose  (ff li^kialou-s),  a.  [ad .  L.  folliculos- 
us,{.folliculus:  see  FOLLICLE  and -OSE.]  a.  Full 
of  or  containing  follicles ;  b.  Of  the  nature  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  follicle. 

1802  HOOPER  Quincy's  Lex.-Med.,  Folliculose  gland,  one 
of  the  most  simple  species  of  gland,  consisting  merely  of 
a  hollow  vascular  membrane  or  follicle  and  an  excretory 
duct.  18..  Dull.  III.  State  Laboratory  Nat.  Hist.  II. 
30  (Cent.  Diet.)  Antheridia  in  folliculose  bodies  on  the  sur- 
face of  separate  thalli. 


FOLLICULOUS. 
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FOLLOW. 


Folliculous  (ffU'kirflos),  a.      [f.  'L.folltfttl-its 
-  -ncs.]      —  prec. 

1828  STARK  Klein.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  10  Other  membranes  are 
called  mucous  or  folliculous,  because  they  secrete  a  viscid 
fluid.  1884  Syd.  Sac.  Le^.,  Follitulou$t  having,  or  con- 
siitint;  of,  follicles.  Same  as  Follicular. 

t  Fo'lliful,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  foliful.  [f.  FOLLY 
,>/'.  -  ri'i,.]  Full  of  folly  or  foolishness. 

1549  Cowpl.  Siftt.  xv.   87    Folifui  affectionis  vil  be  ther 


279  The  common  people  call  wit,  mirth  ;  and  fancy,  folly ; 
fanciful  and  folliful,  they  use  indiscriminately. 

f  Fo'llily,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  3-5  folili,  4-6 
folyly,  4  7  folily,  (4  foleli),  4-^  folilich(e,  4 
folyliche,  5  folilyche,  6  follilie.  \W£.foliliche, 
i.foli,  FOLLY  a.  foolish  +  -liche  -LY  2.]  Foolishly. 


c  1449  PECOCK  Kefir,  n.  vi.  171  Thei  wolen  seie  sturdili  and 
folili.     153$  STEWART  Cron,  Scot.    I.  600  To  cjuhome  the 
(-Iritis  follihe  gaif  feild.     1598  STOW  SUTV.  xxviii.  (1603)  243 
From  loosing  of  time  follilie  in  lust. 
b.  Lewdly,  unchastely. 

13. .  [see  FELTER  ?'.  3  b],  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  159, 
I  have  my  body  folily  dispended. 

Follow  (fp'I0«),  sb.     [f.  next  verb.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  FOLLOW. 

1870  HARDY  &  WARE  Mod.  Hoyle,  Dominoes  93  It  is 
sometimes  an  advantage  to  hold  heavy  dominoes,  as  they 
not  unfrequently  enable  you  to  obtain  what  is  called  a  good 
'  follow  '.  1889  Spectator  9  Nov.  635/1  And  hark  !  the  view- 
hollo  !  Tis  Mack  in  full  follow. 

2.  Billiards.  A  stroke  which  causes  the  player's 
ball  to  roll  on  after  the  object-ball  which  it  has  set 
in  motion.    Called  sks®  follow- stroke  ,&&&  following 
stroke.     Also,  the  impulse  given  to  the  ball  by  such 
a  stroke. 

1873  BENNETT  &  CAVENDISH  Billiards  371  The  reason  for 
playing  with  side  is,  that,  when  the  balls  are  so  close,  sufficient 

follow' cannot  be  got  on.  1881  H.  W.  COLLENDER  Mod. 
Billiards  38  The  Follow-Stroke.  Ibid.  39  The  '  follow  '  can 
also  be  executed  with  the  cue  delivered  as  far  as  one-fourth 
below  centre. 

8.  Follow  on.  Cricket.  The  act  of  'following 
on'  (see  FOLLOW  -v.  igd);  also  applied  to  the 
innings  itself.  Also  s  imply  follow. 

1881  Standard  14  June  3/8  A  '  follow  on  '  was  necessary. 
1884  Lillyivkite's  Cricket  Ann.  60  With  the  follow  saved 
there  was  no  chance  of  completion  of  the  game.  1892  Sat. 
Rev.  9  July  33/1  In  the  follow  on  things  altered  very  much. 

FpllOW  (ff?'10u),z>.  Forms:  a.  1-3  folsian,  2-3 
fol$ie(n,  (foljhi),  fole:;e(n,  (fole;i),  3  folien, 
folhen,  2-4  fol$e(n,  (3  Orm.  foll^henn,  4  south. 
uol3e(n,  uol^y),  3-5  folew(en,  (3  south,  uolewen, 
4  follew(e),  folwe(n,  (4  follwe(n),  folu(n,  folu- 
w(en,  (3  south,  uoluwen),  4-6  folow(e,  foloe, 
(5  folaw(e,  folowe,  foloyn,  4-6  fowlow(e,  6 
foolow(e),  6  Sc.  fallow,  4-7  followe,  4-  follow. 
0.  1-2  fylsan,  fylisan,  fylsian,  fylian,  2-3 
fulien,  (3  south,  pa.  t,  vulede),  3-4  fulu(n,  fil- 
}e(n,  fili3(en,  fllyh(en,  flliyh(en,  felu(n,  4-5 
fllow,  fylow,  felow,  5  flloe.  [The  two  OE. 
types,  fo/nan  (o-  stem)  andfolgan  (-Jo-  stem),  are, 
as  is  usual  in  similar  pairs  of  conjugational  variants, 
representatives  of  an  OTeut.  vb.  of  the  -£jan  class ; 
cf.  OFHs.  folgia,  folia,  fulia,  OS.  folgdn  (Du. 
volgen},  OHG.  folgen  (MHG.  volgen,  mod.Ger. 
folgen},  ON.  fylgja  (Da.  fb'lge,  Sw.  foljd]  ;  not 
recorded  in  Goth.  Beside  these  forms,  several  of 
the  Teut.  langs.  have  synonymous  and  phonetically 
resembling  words  which  are  compounds  of  GANG 
and  Go  vbs. ;  OE.  has  fulgangan,  pa.  t.  fal-Me 
(from  todey  serving  as  pa.  t.  of  £i?«)  =  OS. /«/£»«- 
gan,  OHG.  folle  gdn.  The  most  natural  explana- 
tion of  these  parallel  forms  is  that  the  apparently 
simple  vb.  was  originally  a  compound  or  a  phrasal 
combination.  The  first  element  occurs  in  OE. 
fylstan,  fullxstan^  QHG.fo/feisten  to  help,  succour, 
minister  to  (cf.  Goth,  laistjan  to  follow),  OHG. 
foltaiiohan  to  assist,  support  ( =  OE.  *fultcont 
whence  fulttam,  fultum  assistance),  Goth,  fulla- 
fahjan  to  worship,  serve,  minister  to  the  needs  of. 
In  these  cases  the  prefix  seems  to  add  to  the  sense 
of  the  simple  vbs.  the  notion  of  doing  something 
by  way  of  service  to  another  (so  that  sense  3  of  the 
present  vb.  is  probably  nearest  to  the  original 
meaning).  It  is  on  formal  grounds  probable  that 
the  prefix  is  identical  with  FULL;  its  function  in 
the  above-cited  instances  is  perh.  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  some  vbs.  compounded  with  it 
the  primary  sense  of  '  satisfying '  developed  into 
the  cognate  sense  of  *  ministering  to ',  '  serving '.] 

I.  trans.  [In  OE.  and  early  ME.  the  object  is 
usually  in  the  dative  case.] 

1.  To  go  or  come  after  (a  person  or  other  object 
in  motion) ;  to  move  behind  in  the  same  direction. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  x.  27  Mine  sceap  gehyrab  mine 
stefne,  and  hig  folgiab  me.  c  1200  OKMIN  12768  He  fand  ta 


Filippe  &  se»de  buss  till  himm  ;  follh  me.     c  1220  Bestiary 

;    757   Ilk  der  oe  him  bereft  .  .  fole^eft  him  up  one  3e  wold. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.    15193  (Colt.)   Folu.s   forth    bat    ilk   man 

Right  in  to  be  hi.     c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  74  As  any 

kyde  or   calf  folwynge  his  dame,      a  1533    LD.    BERNERS 

Huon  xlvii.  159  They  went  all  together  ami  foolowed  Huon 

!    as  preuely  as  they  coudc.     1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  ii.  6, 

i     1  had  rather  (forsooth)  go  before  you  like  a  man,  then  follow 

I    him  like  a  dwarfe.     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  238  Him  followed 

his  next  Mate.     1850  PRESCOTT/VTW  II.  200  The  remainder 

|    of  his  forces  when  mustered  were  to  follow  him.     1863  GEO. 

!     ELIOT  Romola  in.  xxi,  It  was  plain  that  he  had  followed 

her,  and  had  been  waiting  for  her. 

b.  To  go  forward  along  (a  path),  to  keep  in  (a 
:    track)  as  one  goes.  lit.  and  fig. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4575  (Cott.i,  I  folud  siben,  me-thoght, 
a  sti  Vntil  a  feild.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  127  pe  fyrre 
I  fol}ed  bose  floty  valez.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  2018 
i  Ariadne,  That ..  The  same  weye  he  may  returne  anon, 
Folwynge  alwey  the  thred  as  he  hath  come.  1548  HAI.L 
C/iron.t  Rich.  Ill  (an.  3)  50  Pleiyng  the  parte  of  a  good 
blood  hounde,  [he]  foloed  the  tract  of  ye  flier,  .by  yc  sent. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  1025  Sin  and  Death  amain  Following 
his  track.  1711  STF.ELE  Sped.  No.  79  ^3,  I  am  Young,  and 
very  much  inclined  to  follow  the  Paths  of  Innocence.  1825 
in  COBBETT  Rnr.  Rides  (1885)  II.  25,  I  was  resolved  .. 
not  to  follow  the  turnpike  road  one  single  inch  further.  1874 
E.  D.  SMITH  tr.  Oehler's  O.  T.  Theol.  I.  §  43.  151  Old  Testa- 
ment angelology  follows  the  opposite  path. 

C.  phr.  To  follow  the  drtim :  to  be  a  soldier. 
To  follow  the  hounds :  to  keep  up  behind  them  in 
the  chase;  to  hunt  with  hounds.  Follow  my 
leader:  a  game  in  which  each  player  must  do 
what  the  leader  does,  or  pay  forfeit ;  also_^jf.  To 
follow  one's  nose',  to  go  straight  on  (without 
reflexion  or  preconceived  plan).  To  follow  the 
plough :  said  of  the  ploughman. 

1650  B.  Discolliminium  19  I'le  follow  Providence,  or  my 
Nose,  as  well  as  1  can.  1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreat.  v. 
(1686)  a  Without  its  Assistance  in  Dieting  and  Exercise,  no 
Horse  can  follow  the  Hounds  . .  without  hazarding.  1692 
BENTLEY  Boyle  Led.  ii.  34  The  main  Maxim  of  his 
Philosophy  was,  To  trust  to  his  Senses,  and  follow  his 
Nose.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.i.  §  i  While  he.. follows 
the  plough,  or  looks  after  his  flocks.  1785  BURNS  Jolly 
Beggars,  *  I  am  a  son  of  Mars  \  As  when  I  us'd  in  scarlet 
to  follow  the  drum.  1832  WORDSW.  Resol.  $  Independence 
vii,  Following  [ed.  i  (1807)  behind]  his  plough,  along  the 
mountain -side.  1835  MARRYATT  Jac.  Faithf.  xxxviii,  One 
amusement . .  was  a  favourite  one  of  the  captain's  as  it  made 
the  men  smart.  It  is  called  '  Follow  my  leader '.  1858 
THACKERAY  Virgin,  xvi,  It  w"as  time  to  follow  the  hounds. 
1895  Tablet  14  Sept.  408  Englishmen  are  the  last  people  in 
the  world  to  play  a  blind  game  of  folio w-my-leader. 

2'  fig-  To  come  after  in  sequence  or  series,  in 
order  of  time,  etc. ;  to  succeed. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4599  (Gott.)  Seuen  gere  hunger  grett 

eit  ober  neist  sal  be  foluand  Pat  neuer  was  suilk  bifor  in 
nd.  1650  B.  HARRIS  ParivaFs  Iron  Age  241  One  mis- 
fortune followes  another.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  335  Such 
follow  him,  as  shall  be  registerd,  Part  good,  part  bad,  of  bad 
the  longer  scrowle.  1728  POPE  Dune,  in.  321  Signs  fol- 
lowing signs  lead  on  the  mighty  year  1  i8<w  LD.  ELDON  in 
Vesey's  Rep.  VII.  81  This  case  was  followed  by  The  Att.- 
Gen.  v.  Doyley.  ci8i7  HOGG  Tales  $  $k.  V.  350  Punish- 
ment must  follow  conviction,  not  antecede  it.  1860  TVNDALL 
Glac.  i.  vii.  51  Transverse  ridges  which  follow  each  other  in 
succession. 

t  b.  To  be  second  or  inferior  to,   Obs. 
1632  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  n.  it,  Her  educa- 
tion Follows  not  any. 

c.  To  come  after  or  succeed  as  a  consequence 
or  effect ;  to  result  from.     (Cf.  sense  4.) 

*593  SHAKS.  Liter.  357  Misty  night  Covers  the  shame  that 
follows  sweet  delight,  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Thierry  fy 
Theod.  i.  ii,  A  duty  well  discharg'd  is  never  follow'd  By  sad 
repentance.  1842  TENNYSON  Morte  d'Arth.  92  What  good 
should  follow  this,  if  this  were  done  ?  What  harm,  undone  ? 

3.  To  go  after  or  along  with  (a  person)  as  an 
attendant  or  companion  ;  to  accompany,  serve,  or 
attend  upon. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  755  J?a  cuaedon  hie  ba^t . .  hie  naefre  his 
banan  fol^ian  noldon.  cqgo  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  v.  37  Ne 
leort  aenigne  monno  to  fylgenne  hine.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
151  Monie  kunnes  men  fole^eden  ure  drihten  ine  bisse  Hue. 
c  1205  LAY.  95  Of  kunne&offolke  be  fulede  ban  duke.  111300 
Cursor  M.  15339  (Cott.)  Yee  haf  me  folud  hider-to.  ^1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  894  Thisfa,  I  wol  the  folwen  ded 
and  I  wol  be  Felaw  and  cause  eke  of  thy  deth,  quod  she. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthocrt  (Surtees)  6338  A  seruand  folowand  his 
lorde.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gentl.  i.  i.  94  Thou  for  wages  fol- 
lowest  thy  master.  1611  BIBLE  i  Sam.  xvii.  13  And  the 
three  eldest  sonnes  of  lesse  went,  and  followed  Saul  to  the 
battell.  1845  S.  C.  HALL  ll'hiteboy  vi.  51  The  rheumatic. . 
creature  who  had  '  followed '  the  family  for  more  than  forty 
years.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  37  You  may  depend  on 
my  following  and  not  deserting  him. 

b.  To  go  after  as  an  admirer,  auditor,  or  the 
like. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  349  Do  they  hold  the  same  esti- 
mation they  did  when  I  was  in  the  city?  Are  they  so 
followed?  I756MRS.  F.  BROOKE  Old  Maid  No.  22F3, 1  went 
..with  a  friend,  to  hear  one  of  the  most  followed  and 
admired  of  them  all  [preachers].  Ibid.  O  !  he  is.  .a  charming 
man  !.  .thank  God  I  have  followed  him  these  twenty  years. 

4.  fig.  To  accompany,  attend  upon,  'go  with*; 
to  be  a  (necessary)  concomkant  or  accompaniment 
to ;  to  be  consequent  upon. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lv[i].  4  Daet  minre  sprsce  sped  folgie.  c  1205 
LAY.  1002  Waelde  heom  seal  fulien.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
xxii[i].  6  And  filigh  me  sal  bi  mercy,  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione 
ii.  vi.  46  Sorwe  folui{?  euer  be  glory  of  be  worlde.  1526 
TINDALE  i  Cor.  x.  13  There  hath  no  temptacion  taken  you 
but  soche  as  foloweth  the  nature  of  man.  1599  SHAKS. 


Hen.  V>  v.  ii.  297  The  liberty  that  follows  our  places.  1611 
BIBLE  Ps.  xxiii.  6  Surely  goodnes  and  mercie  shall  followe 
me  all  the  daies  of  my  life,  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  25  The 
happier  state  I  n  Heav'n,  which  follows  dignity.  1859 
JEPHSON  Brittany  vi.  74  Under  the  feudal  system,  the  title 
follows  the  land.  1868  MORRIS  Earthly  I'ar.  I.  6iQ(Pygma- 
lion)  Seest  thou  how  tears  still  follow  earthly  bliss?  1885 
Laiv  Kef.  29  Ch.  Div.  283  The  right  to  a  grant  of  ad- 
ministration follows  the  right  to  the  property. 

5.  To  go  in  pursuit  of,  try  to  overtake  or  come 
up  with  ;  to  pursue,  chase. 

Beowulf  2933  (Gr.)  [HeJ  fol^ode  feorhjeniSlan.  a  1300 
E.  E.  Psalter  xvii[i].  38, 1  sal  filghe  mi  faas,  and  urn-lap  >a. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  vii.  i  Make  me  safe  of  all  folouand 
me.  (1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  iv.  12  pe  dragoun  folowed 
and  tuke  be  knyght.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  F/(an.  6> 
105  The  Englishemen  folowed  theim  so  faste,  in  killyng 
and  takyng  of  their  enemies.  1690  DRYDEN  Don  Sebast. 
i.  i,  'Twas  indeed  the  place  To  seek  Sebastian  :  through 
a  track  of  Death  I  follow'd  him.  1783  COWPER  Epitaph  on 
Hare  2  Here  lies,  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pursue,  Nor  swifter 
greyhound  follow. 

b.  fig.  To  pursue  like  an  enemy.  Also,  f  to  visit 
(a  person)  with  (affliction,  etc.). 

a  1310  in  Wright's  Lyric  P.  xv.  48  Evel  ant  elde,  ant  other 
wp,  foleweth  me  so  faste.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  436  A  fers 
feintise  folwes  me  oft,  &  takes  me  so  tenefully.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  ty  Cl.  v.  i.  36  O  Antony  !  I  haue  followd  thee 
to  this.  1607  —  Cor.  iv.  v,  104  Since  I  haue  euer  followed  thee 
with  hate.  1671  LADY  M.  BERTIE  in  12(6  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  22  Wee  play  sometimes  at  trante  a  courante 
where  my  old  ill  lucke  follows  mee  to  loose  my  money. 
1688  BUNYAN  yertts.  Sinn.  Saved  (1689)  155  Art  thou  fol- 
lowed with  affliction. 

C.  Sc.  *To  pursue  at  law*  (Jam.),  prosecute. 
Also  absol. 

\^$Sc.Acts  Jas.  7(1814)  9  The  party  scathit  sail  folowe, 
ana  the  party  trespassande  sail  defende,  eftir  the  cours  of  the 
auld  lawis  of  the  realme.  1466  Act.  Audit.  (183^)  5/2  [Hel 
comperit  nouther  be  himself  nor  his  procuraturis  to  folow 
thaim. 

•fd.  To  visit  (an  offence,  an  offender)  with 
punishment.  Obs. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  19  (Theseus)  There  was  no  man 
at  that  time  that  dyd  followe  or  pursue  his  death.  1593 
BILSON  Govt.  Christ's  Ch.  295  Were  you  but  once  or  twise 
well  followed  for  other  mens  faultes,  you  woulde  soone  waxe 
weary  of  this  generall  and  confused  execution. 

6.  fig.  To  pursue  (an  object  of  desire);   to  en- 
deavour to  reach  or  attain  to ;  to  strive  after,  try 
to  gain  or  compass,  aim  at. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23868  (Gott.)  In  eldrin  men  vr  merrur 
[we]  mai  se  quat  forto  fulv,  quat  forto  fle.  c  1400  Apol. 
Loll.  33  Dekunis  to  be  chast,  not.  .fowlowing  fowle  wynn- 
ing-  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Heb.  xii.  14  Folowe  peace  wyth 
all  men.  1549  LATIMER  ydSerm,  bef.  Ediv,  K/(Arb.)  97  He 
folowed  gyftes,  as  fast  as  he  that  folowed  the  puddynge. 
1754  CHATHAM  Lett.  Nephew  iv.  24  To  follow  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  pleasure.  1842  TENNYSON  Ulysses  31 
Yearning  in  desire  To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star. 
1859  —  Vivien  474,  I  follow  farrie. 

fb.  To  pursue  (an  affair)  to  its  conclusion  or 
accomplishment ;  to  follow  up,  prosecute ;  to 
enforce  (law).  Also  const,  on,  upon,  against  (a 
person).  Obs. 

a  1547  SURREY  Aeneid  n.  118  Ne  could  I  fool  refrein  my 
long  from  thretes. ,  to  folowe  my  reuenge.  c  1585  R.  BROWNE 
Answ .  Cartiuright  55  We  shoulde  first  followe  the  Lawe  on 
them,  to  thrust  them  out  of  the  sheepefolde.  1595  DANIEL 
Civ.  Wars  iv.  Ixxxiii,  Whereas  the  matter  is  so  followed 
That  he  conuented  is  ere  he  could  tell  He  was  in  danger. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  i.  21  O,  such  a  day,  So  fought, 
so  followed  and  so  fairly  won.  1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  Sf  Mor. 
28  For  that  he  did  egerly  follow  the  extreamitie  of  law 
against  a  certaine  friende  of  his.  1653  HOLCROFT  Procofius, 
Vandal  Wars  n.  xi.  4^3  Belisarius  followed  no  execution, 
thinking  it  enough  with  so  small  an  Army  to  beat  the 
enemy,  and  send  him  going.  1603  Hunt.  Town  i.  30  Giving  his 
Lawyer  double  Fees,  that  his  Cause  may  be  well  followed. 

7.  fig.  (Cf.  sense  3).    To  treat  or  take  (a  person) 
as   a  guide,    leader,    or   master;    to   accept   the 
authority   or  example   of,   obey   the    dictates    or 
guidance  of;  to  adhere  to,  espouse  the  opinions, 
side,  or  cause  of.     Also,  to  follow  a  persons  steps. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xvi.  13  He  anum  fol^ab  and  oderne 
forhojab.  c  1200  Vices  fy  Virtues  (i888j  27  Dat  tu  ne  fol?ih 
none  dwelmenn,  Se  muchel  misleueS.  £1230  Halt  Meid. 
15  He  se3  be  folhen  hire  treoden.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  <y 
Arc.  21  First  followe  I  Stace,  and  after  him  Corinne.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Wfcfc  dtto}  381  pat  ;e  filow  be  steppis  of  hym  fat 
did  no  synne.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  248  The  sympler  partie 
of  hem  folewiden  the  worthier  and  the  more  wijs  partie. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  b,  Which  doctours  I 
folowe  most  communly  in  this  poore  treatyse.  1548  HALL 
Citron.^  Hen.  F/(an.  34)169  Favoryngand  folowyng  the  part 
of  kyng  Henry.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Collect  iSth 
Sund.  after  Trinity,  With  pure  harte  and  mynde  to  folowe 
thee  the  onelye  God.  1666  DRYDEN  Let.  to  Sir  R.  Howard 
10  Nov.  Wks.  (Globe)  41  Virgil,  .has  been  my  master  in  this 
poem  :  I  have  followed  him  everywhere.  1706  ATTERBURY 
Serm.  i  Cor.  xv.  19(1723)  II.  7  They  [Beasts]  follow  Nature, 
in  their  Desires  and  Fruitions,  carrying  them  no  farther  than 
she  directs.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  iv.  §  16  We  profess  to 
follow  reason  wherever  it  leads.  1851  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint. 
\\.  in.  ii.  v.  §  15  The  sacred  painters  must  not  be  followed 
in  their  frankness  of  unshadowed  colour,  unless  we  can  also 
follow  them  in  its  clearness. 

8.  To  conform  to,  comply  with,  obey,  act  upon 
or  in  accordance  with  (advice,  command,  teaching, 
example,  fashion,  etc.) :  to  take  as  a  rule  or  model, 
act  up  to,  *  walk  after  *. 

a  looo  £V«w^  929  (Gr. )  He  forlxtcdlarebine  &  manbeawum 
minum  ful^ab.  ciaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  185  Wule  nu  banne 
folej  seinte  andreues  faire  forbisne.  a  1340  HAMPOLE 


FOLLOW. 

Psalter  xxi.  16  As  hundes  folus  |>er  custom  in  berkyng 
&  bitynge.  <i  1450  Cm:  Alyst.  11841)  268  5yf  Je  wole  folwe 
myn  intent.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Collect 
Sunday  bef.  Easter,  That  all  mankynde  shoulde  folowe  the 
example  of  his  greate  humiliue.  1611  liiei-E  z  Sam.  xvii. 
23  His  counsel!  was  not  followed.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  i. 
483  Most  men  admire  Virtue,  who  follow  not  her  lore.  1692 
LOCKE  Eiinc.  §  89  (1699)  141  111  Patterns  are  sure  to  be 
follow'd  more  than  good  Rules.  i?ip  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840) 
II.  xi.  239  Our  men  ..  followed  their  orders.  1771  Jnnins 
Lett,  xlviii.  252,  I  . .  think  that  the  precedent  ought  to  be 
followed  immediately.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  I.  446 
Had  his  advice  been  followed,  the  laws  would  have  been 
strictly  observed.  1871  MORLEY  Voltaire '(1886)  5  Voltaire. . 
did  not  always  refuse  to  follow  an  adversary's  bad  example. 
If  intr.  const,  to.  rare~l  (perh.  an  involuntary 
anacoluthon). 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccccxli.  777  To  the  whiche 
counsayle  they  were  gladde  to  folowe. 

t  b.  To  conform  to  in  likeness,  resemble,  take 
after ;  to  imitate  or  copy.    06s. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  1133  Folweth  Eklto,  that 
holdeth  no  silence,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8723  The  body  of 
this  bold,  bat  barely  is  ded,  Most  follow  by  fourme  the 
freeltieof  man:  Hit  may  not  long  vpon  loft  ly  vncoruppit. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  137/1  To  Folowe  ye  fader  in  maners, 
patrissare.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxviii.  §  i  We  had 
rather  follow  the  perfections  of  them  whom  we  like  not,  than 
in  defects  resemble  them  whom  we  love.  1615  T.  ADAMS 
Spirit.  Navig.  41  Glasse  among  stones  is  as  a  foole  amongst 
men  :  for  it  followes  precious  stones  in  colour,  not  in  virtue. 
1674  WOOD  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  281  Mrs.  Betty  her 
daughter  follows  her. 

9.  To  walk  in,  pursue,  practise  (a  way  of  life, 
habit,  method  of  acting) ;   to  engage  in,  occupy 
oneself  with,  addict  or  apply  oneself  to ;  tsp.  to 
practise  (a  calling  or  profession)  for  a  livelihood. 
To  follow  the  sea :    to  practise  the  calling  of  a 
sailor. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  25  J>a  men  be  byssum  uncystum  fyl^ab. 
c  \vi$Lamb.  How.  119  Moniepewas.  .ledao  to  de5e  on  ende 
ba  pe  beom  duseliche  folsiaS.  c  1400  Cato's  Morals  63  in 
Cursor  M.  1670  Quat  werk  bou  folow  salle.  1601  SHAKS. 
Tmcl.  N.  i.  iii.  99  O,  had  I  but  followed  the  arts !  1618 
ROLFE  in  Ca.pt.  Smith's  Wks.  (1819)  II.  37  Euery  man 
followed  his  building  and  planting.  1651  LILLY  Clias.  I  (1774) 
177  While  he  was  young,  he  followed  his  book  seriously. 
1709  STEELE  &  SWIFT  Taller  No.  68  P  4  When  I  was  young 
enough  to  follow  the  Sports  of  the  Field.  1800  COLQUHOUN 
Conim.  Tfittmes  Pref.,Those . .  who  follow  Nautical  Pursuits. 
1864  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Seii.  Star.  269  He  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  an  artist.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl.  n.  x,  Mr.Tre- 
lawney  had  followed  the  seas.  1885  U.  S.  GRANT  Personal 
Mem.  I.  xxi.  288  Whose  occupation  had  been  following  the 
river  in  various  capacities,  from  captain  down  to  deck  hand. 

10.  To  watch  the  progress  or  course  of  (an  object 
in  motion). 

1697  DRYDEN  jEneid  vi.  643  [He]  follow'd  with  his  Eyes 
the  flitting  Shade.  1819  BYRON  Juan  i.  clx,  With  prying 
snub-nose  and  small  eyes  .he  stood  Following  Antonia's 
motions  here  and  there. 

11.  To  trace  or  attend  to  the  course  or  sequence 
of;  to  keep  up  with  (an  argument,  train  of  thought, 
etc.)  so  as  to  grasp  its  sequence  and  meaning; 
also,  to  keep  up  with  and  understand  (a  person)  as 
he  reasons  or  recounts. 

1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  408  An  ancient  Legend 
I  prepare  to  sing,  And  upward  follow  Fame's  immortal 
Spring.  1866  L.  CARROLL  Alice  in  U'onderld.  ix,  I  think 
I  should  understand  that  better  . .  if  I  had  it  written  down  : 
but  I  can't  quite  follow  it  as  you  say  it.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  fed.  2)  I.  64,  I  do  not  quite  follow  you,  he  said.  find. 
V.  12  The  argument  is  too  difficult  for  them  to  follow. 

12.  Mech.  a.  To  go  over  the  contour  of  (a  piece 
of  turned  work  with  a  tool),     b.  Of  a  piece  of 
machinery :    To   receive   its    motion   from,    be   a 
'  follower'  to  (another  piece). 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  213  They  smoothen  the  work 
with  the  Edge,  .of  a  broken  Knife,  .by  following  the  Work 
with  it :  That  is,  holding  the  basil'd  Edge  of  the  Knife  close 
against  the  Work  while  it  comes  about.  1851  L.  D.  B. 
GORDON  in  Art  Jrtil.  Illust.  Mag.  II.  **/'  The  act  of  giving 
motion  to  a  piece  is  termed  driving  it,  and  that  of  receiving 
motion  from  a  piece  is  termed  following  it. 

13.  To  follow  suit:  see  SUIT  sb. 
II.  Intransitive  uses. 

14.  To  go  or  come  after  a  person  or  thing  in 
motion  ;  to  move  behind  some  object ;  also,  to  go 
as  a  person's  attendant  or  companion.      Const., 
after,  f  on,  f  to.    Alsoyff.     Cf.  I. 

c  1150  Gen.  S,  Ex.  3272  Egipcienes  woren  in  twired  wen 
queoer  he  sulden  foljen  or  flen.  £1340  Cursor  M.  11435 
(inn.)  pel  follewed  on  be  sterre  beme  Til  bei  coom  to 
lerusalem.  Ibid.  19374  (Trin.)  As  bifore  hem  wrouu  he  be 
wey  So  aftir  him  faste  folewed  bey.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6342 
And  with  me  folwith  my  loteby,  To  done  me  solas  and 
STtny'  ^^^.mffoilVar  421  He  followit  to  him 
haistely  .  For  to  bring  him  to  the  king.  ,5,3  MORE  Rich. 
///  (1641)  215  After  whom  Mowed  the  King  with  his 


1848  R.  I.  WILBERFORCE  Incarnat.  Our  Lord  xiv  (1852) 
401  The  Philosopher  of  Kiinigsberg  following  in  a  measure 
in  Plato's  steps.  !874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  6.  89  Gilbert 
was  one  of  the  Norman  strangers  who  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  Conqueror. 

15.  To  come  (next)  after  something  else  in  order 
or  sequence.  As  follows :  a  prefatory  formula 
used  to  introduce  a  statement,  enumeration,  or  the 
like.  Cf.  2. 


392 

The  const,  in  as  follows  is  impers.t  and  the  verb  should 
always  be  used  in  the  sing. ;  for  the  incorrect  pi.  see  quots. 
1776,  1797. 

,71300  Cursor  M.  19135  (Edin.)  J>e  tober  dai  bat  folwid 
neste.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Scl.  IVks.  III.  107  pe  secunde  part. . 
folweb  in  bese  wordes.  1426  in  Siirtees  Misc.  (1890)  9  Was 
done  afterwarde  als  her  fast  folowys.  1486  Bk,  St.  Albans 
D  iij,  Now  foloys  the  naamys  of  all  maner  of  hawkys.  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Ediv.  /F(an.  23)  247  He  openly  sayde  as 
foloweth.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (if><-$\  229  Vegetms 
having  commended  the  Persian  Horses  saith,  that  the 
Armenians  and  Sapharens  do  follow  next.  1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  58  f  6  The  Subject  of  it  (as  in  the  rest  of  the 
Poems  which  follow).  1776  G.  CAMPBELL  Rhetoric  I.  n.  iv. 
495  Analogy  as  well  as  usage  favour  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion :  '  The  conditions  of  the  agreement  as  follows,  and  not 
as  follow.  A  few  late  writers  have  inconsiderately  adopted 
this  last  form  through  a  mistake  of  the  construction.  1707 
GODWIN  Enquirer  \\.  xii.  §  i.  374  The  reasons  that  dissuade 
us  . .  are  as  follow.  1806-7  J-  BEKESFORD  Miseries  Hum. 
Life  (1826)  n.  iv,  Beat  what  follows  if  you  can.  1843  MILL 
Logic  i.  iii.  §  7  There  are  philosophers  who  have  argued  as 
•  follows. 

b.  To  happen  or  occur  after  something  else;  to 
i   come  next  as  an  event ;  to  ensue. 

CI400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  120  If  be  crampe  folowe  it  is 
'  deedly.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hnon  Ixxxii.  254  It  shall  not 
folow  after  thy  counsell.  1548  HALL  Chron^Hen.  K/(an. 
|  5)  103  b,  The  Castle  was  almoste  undermined,  so  that 
yeldyng  must  folowe.  1611  BIBLE  Exod,  xxi.  22  If  men 
striue,  and  hurt  a  woman  with  child,  so  that  her  fruit  depart 
from  her,  and  yet  no  mischiefe  follow.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ii. 
206  When  those  who  at  the  Spear  are  bold  And  vent'rous,  if 
that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear  What  yet  they  know  must 
follow.  1688  J.  SMITH  Baroscope  65  If  Fair  Weather  follows 
immediately  upon  the  Mercury's  Rising.  1839  YEOWELL  A  nc. 
Brit.  Ch.  iii.  (1847)  28  That  the  martyrdom  of  this  blessed 
apostle  followed  very  shortly  after  the  writing  of  this  Epistle. 

16.  To  result  (as  an  effect  from  a  cause,  an  infer- 
ence from  premisses) ;  to  be,  or  occur  as,  a  conse- 
quent.    Const,  from  (\of\     Often  impers.  with 
a  clause,  it  follows  (that}  ...     Cf.  2  c. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  (Gott.)  2892  Fleis  bat  sine  ouer  al  bis 
erde,  pe  wreche  bat  foluis  haue  je  herd,  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Melib.  p  no  And  though  that  Salomon  seith,  That  he  ne 
fond  never  womman  good,  it  folweth  nat  therfore  that  alle 
wommen  ben  wikke.  c  1449  PECOCK  Kepr.  n.  i.  132  If  this 
be  trewe,  thanne..it  muste  nedis  folewe  that  [etc.].  1624 
W.  SIMONS  in  Capt.  Smiths  Wks.  (1819)  I.  166  In  a  short 
time  it  followed,  that  could  not  be  had  for  a  pound  of 
Copper,  which  before  was  sould  vs  for  an  ounce.  1678 
DRYDEN  Limberham  i.  Wks.  1883  VI.  27  But  what  followed 
of  this  dumb  interview?  1698  KF.ILL  Exam.  Th.  Earth 
(I734)55  These  are  the  effects  which  ..  would  necessarily 
follow  from  the  position  of  the  Earths  axis.  1751  JORTIN 
Serin.  (1771)  II.  iii.  44  Though  we  have  received  a  com- 
mand to  pray  for  our  enemies,  it  follows  not  thence  we 
may  not  wage  war  with  them.  1845  MILL  Logic  n.  i.  §  i 
We  say  of  a  fact  or  statement,  that  it  is  proved,  when  we 
believe  its  truth  by  reason  of  some  other  fact  or  statement 
from  which  it  is  said  to  follow. 

17.  To  go  in  chase  or  pursuit.   Const,  after,  t  on, 
t  upon.     Alsoyf^.  of  things.     Cf.  5. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1751  He  toe  and  wente  and  fblwede  on, 
And  5ho3t  in  mod  lacob  to  slon.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10459 
Theire  fos  on  horn  folowet.  c  1420  Anturs  ofArth.  v,  The 
king  blue  a  rechase,  Folut  fast  on  the  trase.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Prov.  xiii.  2:  Myschefe  foloweth  vpon  synners.  1611 
]>IBI.K  Gen.  xliv.  4  Vp,  follow  after  the  men.  1623  BINGHAM 
Xenopkon  115  They  dare  and  will  be  readie  to  follow  vpon 
vs,  if  we  retire. 

b.  To  follow  after;  to  strive  to  reach,  gain,  or 
compass.     Cf.  6. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  x.  189  paug  J>ei  don  hem  to  don- 
mowe..To  folewen  aftur  be  Flucchen, fecche  bei  hit  neuere. 
1611  BIBLE  Ps.  cxix.  150  They  draw  nigh  that  follow  after 
mischiefe.  1881  BIBLE  (R.V.)  Heb.  xii.  14  Follow  after 
peace  with  all  men. 

t  c.  ?  To  tend  to.  Obs. 

c  1475  Rauf  C 'oilgear  508  Thow  fand  me  fechand  nathing 
that  followit  to  feid. 

1 18.  Of  a  person  :  To  proceed  with,  or  continue 
doing,  something  begun.  Cf.  6  b.  Obs. 

11300  Cursor  M.  12197  (Cott.)  Ihesus  ban  folud  on  his 
speke.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  182  Having  thus 
described  the  parts  of  a  Common  Lathe,  I  shall  now  follow 
with  their  other  Tools  also. 

III.  In  combination  with  adverbs. 
Follow  home.     See  HOME  adv. 

19.  Follow  on.  a.  intr.  To  go  on  in  the  same 
direction  as  an  object  which  is  moving  in  front ;  to 
continue  following. 

£1250  [see  17),  1884  W.  COOK  Billiards  9  A  following 
stroke  is  when  you  cause  your  ball  to  follow  on  after  the 
ball  it  strikes. 

t  b.  To  go  on  or  continue  perseveringly  (to  do 
something).  Obs. 

1611  BIBLE  Hos.  vi.  3  Then  shal  we  know,  if  we  follow  on 
to  know  the  Lord. 

c.  trans.   = follow  up  b. 

1652  WADSWORTH  tr.  SandovaFs  Civ.  Wars  Spain  363  If, 
after  the  taking  of  Torrelobaton,  hee  had  followed  on  his 
victorie. 

d.  intr.  Of  a  side  at  Cricket :  To  go  in  again  at 
once  after  completing   the   first  innings,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  made  a  prescribed  number  of 
runs  less  than  their  opponents  in  the  first  innings. 

(  1882  Standard  g  Aug.  3/6  They  consequently  had  to 
follow  on  .  1891  Leeds  Mercury  2  May  6/4  Being  left  in 
a  minority  of  93  they  had  to  follow  on. 

20.  Follow  out.  trans.  To  pursue   to   a   con- 
clusion ;  to  bring  to  a  completion  or  final  issue. 


FOLLOWER. 

1762  LD.  KAMES  Elent.  Crit.  I.  i.  36  Avarice  having  got 
possession  of  his  mind,  he  follows  out  that  theme  to  the  end. 
1884  CHURCH  Bacon  22  While  he  was  following  out  the 
great  ideas  which  were  to  be  the  basis  of  his  philosophy. 

21.  Follow  up.  trans,  a.  To  go  after  or  pursue 
closely ;  to  keep  steadily  in  the  track  or  pursuit  of. 

1847  TENNYSON  Princ,  i.  203  We  follow'd  up  the  river  as 
we  rode.  Ibid.  iv.  446  It  becomes  no  man  to  nurse  despair, 
But.. To  follow  up  the  worthiest  till  he  die.  :888  Times 
16  Oct.  10/5  The  Forest  bylaws  . .  make  no  provision  for 
wounded  deer  being  followed  up. 

b.  To  prosecute  with  energy  (an  affair  already 
in  progress) ;  to  reinforce  by  further  vigorous  action 
or  fresh  support. 

1794  PALEY  Evid.  n.  ix.  (1817)  216  It  comes  next  to  be 
considered  how  far  these  accounts  are  confirmed  or  followed 
up  by  other  evidence.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  354 
The  blow  was  speedily  followed  up.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots 
Eng.  ix.  (1880)  143  Louis  was  not  slow  to  follow  up  this 
intimation  with  measures  of  a  more  positive  kind.  1878 
Bosw.  SMITH  Carthhge  98  The  Romans  followed  up  their 
success  by  an  attack  on  Olbia. 

absol.  1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  i.  ii,  He  would  go  in  and 
damage  any  subject  whatever  with  his  right,  follow  up  with 
his  left  [etc.]. 

Follow,  obs.  form  of  FELLOW. 

Followable  (fjrI0«iab'l),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  or  can  be  followed. 

1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  136  We  ought  to  . .  embrace  hys 
doymges  as  followable  and  beleveable.  1611  COTGR., 
Imitablti  imitable,  followable.  1830  N.  S.  WHEATON 
Jrnl.  199  A  mistake  which  is  followable  by  instant 
degradation.  1888  Dublin  Rev.  Jan.  219  The  Church  has 
.  .declared  . .  his  system  of  morals  . .  to  be  void  of  error,  and 
followable  as  a  sure  guide  by  any  priest. 

Follower  (f/H<?nl3J).     [OE.  folgere,  f.  as  prec. 

T-EKl.] 

1.  One  who  follows  (in  the  literal  sense). 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  HI.  174  Clouds  of  Sand  arise; 
Spurn'd,  and  cast  backward  on  the  Follower's  Eyes.  1807 
HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  57  All  the  10  arrows  are  taken 
by  one  of  them,  who  goes  foremost,  and  is  called  the  leader  ; 
the  other  being  called  the  follower,  for  distinction's  sake. 

b.  Something  that  comes  after  or  succeeds  some- 
thing else. 

ci4SP  PECOCK  (title)  The  Folewer  to  the  Donet.  1581 
SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (ArbJ  50  One  word  so  as  it  were 
begetting  another,  as . .  by  the  former  a  man  shall  baue 
a  neere  gesse  to  the  follower.  1870  FURNIVALL  Rep.  E.  E. 
T.  S.  17  When  the  Catholicon  is  fimsht,  what  its  follower 
shall  be  can  be  discusst. 

C.  One  who  follows  in  order  to  catch  or  come 
up  with  another ;  a  pursuer. 

"593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI  i.  iv.  22  Ah,  hark!  the  fatal 
followers  do  pursue.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  in. 
x.  (1622)  105  Stealing  by  dangerous  by-wayes  [he]  beguiled 
his  followers. 

2.  a.  One  who  follows  another  as  his  attendant, 
servant,  retainer,  or  the  like. 

r888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxix.  §  i  Be  5am  cyninge  and  be 
his  foljerum.  riooo  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  189/30  Asseclat 
fol^ere.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  549,  I  haue  ben  his 
folwar  al  \>is  fifty  wyntre.  1:1440  Promp.  Parv.  169/2 
Folware,  or  serwante  folowynge  hys  mastyr  or  souereyne, 
Pedissequus,  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  (an.  21  190  b, 
Certain  of  his  henxmen  or  folowers  wer  taken.  1697  DRYDEN 
A£neid\.  1039  And  forc'd  ^Eneas  . .  To  leave  his  Foll'wers 
on  a  Foreign  Coast.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  viii,  The 
Captain  eyed  his  follower  over.  1844  Regul.  fy  Ord.  Army 
275  All  Followers  and  Retainers  of  the  Camp. 

b.  One  who  follows  another  in  regard  to  his 
teaching  or  opinions ;  an  adherent  or  disciple ; 
also  one  who  follows  an  example,  model,  rule  of 
conduct,  etc. 

<  izoo  Vices  $  Virtues  (1888)  41  5e  modi  menn,  5es  dieules 
foJ5eres.  a  1325  Ancr.  R.  364  Sikerliche  his  feoleware  mot 
mid  pine  of  his  flesche  uoluwen  his  pinen.  1388  WYCLIF 
i  Cor.  xi.  i  Be  ge  my  foleweris,  as  Y  am  of  Crist,  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  169/2  Folware,  yn  manerys,  or  condycions, 
imitator,  c  1532  DEWES  Introa.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  804  Arte  is 
folower  of  nature.  1611  BIBLE  i  Pet.  iii.  13  If  ye  bee 
followers  of  that  which  is  good.  1710  BERKELEY  Princ. 
Hum.  Knmvl.  §  n  Aristotle  and  his  followers.  1781 
BURKE  Corr.  11844)  II.  437  We,  who  ought  to  have  taken 
the  lead  in  so  noble  a  work,  are  but  ill  followers  even  of  the 
examples  which  are  set  to  us.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  13  It  soon  became  clear  that  Halifax  would  have  many 
followers.  1891  Speaker  2  May  526/2  To  vindicate  Horace 
Walpole  from  the  aspersions  of  Macaulay  and  his  followers. 
C.  colloq.  A  man  who  courts  a  maidservant;  esp. 
one  who  calls  at  the  house  to  see  her. 

1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xvi,  Five  servants  kept.  No 
man.  No  followers.  1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  xlv. 
202  She  granted  [the  servants]  . .  every  indulgence  . .  in 
having  their  followers. 

1 3.  Sc.  A  prosecutor  (at  law).   Cf.  FOLLOW  v.  5  c. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28416  (Cott.)  Wittnes  foluar.  1449  Sc. 
Acts  Jas.  7/{i8i4)  II.  37  He  salbe  condampnit  be  the  Juge 
in  the  expensis  of  the  folowar. 

4.  Se.  and  north,  dial.  The  young  of  cattle. 
1584  Wills  ff  Inv.  (Surtees  1860)  II.  105  The  beste  cowe 

I  haue  . .  with  her  follower,  c  1686  Depredations  on  Clan 
Campbell  (1816)  61,  i  bull,  2  mares  and  followers.  1829 
SCOTT  Doom  of  Devorgoil  \.  i,  Three  cows,  with  each  her 
follower.  1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  16  Oct.  2/3  The  crofter 
paying  j£io  should  be  able  to  keep  four  cows  with  their 
followers. 

5.  Mech.    a.  In  various  kinds  of  presses:  The 
plate  or  block  by  which  the  pressure  is  applied. 

1676  WORLIDGE  Cyder  (1691)  117  The  lower  end  of  the 
Toothed  Bar  must  be  fixed  into  a  Follower  of  Wood.  1860 
All  Year  Round  No.  51.  19  A  proper  '  vat '  and  '  follower ' 
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made  of  solid  maho^nny  [for  making  cheesej.     1882  SOPTH-    ' 
WARD  Pratt.  Printing  587  The  piece  [in  a  screw  press]  an- 
swering  to  the  platen  of  a  printing  press  is  called  the  'fol-    , 
lower '. 

b.  In  a  pile-driving  machine:  A  'dolly*  or  block 
of  timber  placed  between  the  ram  and  the  head  of  ' 
the  pile.     Also,  formerly,  fthe  movable  block  and    j 
*  tongs '  by  which  the  ram  is  lifted  and  let  fall. 

1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  36  Fig.  2  is  the  , 
Follower  playing  in  its  Grooves ..  Fig.  3  ..  the  Follower 
and  Ram,  seemingly  just  ready  to  engage  one  another. 
1868  Mi*.  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Engineers  XXVII.  277  The 
piles,  .had  to  be  driven  with  a  follower,  which  was  made  of 
very  tough  oak,  and  well  banded  at  both  ends. 

c.  In  wheel-work  :    see  quot.  1805). 

1805  BREWSTER  in  Ferguson's  Lect.  I.  82  note,  In  a  combina- 
tion of  wheels  that  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  power  . . 
is  called  a  leader;  and  the  other  wheel  on  the  same  axis  , 
is  called  a  follower.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm. 
291  Lantern  pinions  work  very  smoothly  as  followers  though 
they  are  unsuitable  as  drivers. 

d.  See  qnot.) 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meck.^  Follower  (Steam-engine),  the 
cover  or  plug  of  a  stuffing-box,  which  rests  upon  and  com- 
presses the  packing  ;  a  gland. 

6.  Stationery*  (See  quots.) 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade)  Follower '.  .a  sheet  of  parch- 
ment, which  is  added  to  the  first  or  indenture,  etc.  sheet. 
1888  JACOBI  Printer's  Voc.,  Followers,  the  following  sheets 
after  a  heading — such  as  the  ordinary  plain-ruled  paper  used 
after  the  title-head  of  a  long  invoice. 

Following  (f^b'iij),  vbl.  sh.      [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ING1-] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  FOLLOW,  in  its  various 
uses.     Also  with  advs.,  as  following  up. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27832  (Cott.>  O  couaiti.se  . .  cums  . .  fals 
foluing,  fals  wittnesing.     1435  MISVN  Fire  of  Love  66  In    i 
filoing  of  vertew.     156*  39  Articles  No.  9  Originall  sinne    , 
standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam.     1649  DRUMM.  OF    i 
HAUTH.  Hist.  Jos.  Vr.  Wks.  (1711)  107  That  the  chace  and 
following  of  hereticks  is  more  necessary  than  that  of  infidels,     i 
1801  STRUTT  Sports  fy  Past.  i.  i.  13   Queen    Elizabeth  . . 
frequently  indulged   herself  in  following   of   the    hounds. 
1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  via.  143  The  following-up  of  a 
series  of  acts. 

2.  toner.  A   body  of  followers,   attendants,   re- 
tainers or  adherents ;  followers  collectively. 

c  1450  Miroitr  Saluacioun  1865  Abraham  and  his  fylowing 
discomfit  thaymbe  gods  grace.  1695  BLAIR  in  Blockmarks 
Hist.  Conspir.  (1723)  117  He  was  a  Man  of  great  following 
and  Interest  in  his  Country.  1715  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843) 
II.  88  He  reckons  Mar's  following  must  decrease.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mori.  xxvi.  191  The  unfortunate  Duke  of  Mon-  ; 
mouth,  who  had.  .a  numerous  following,  as  it  was  called,  in 
the  southern  parts  of  that  kingdom.  01859  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  V.  no  Such  a  man,  with  a  great  name  in  the 
country  and  a  strong  following  in  Parliament.  1889  JESSOPP 
Coming  of  Friars  i.  39  [They]  started  lectures  and  secured 
a  large  following. 

Following,  ///.  a.     [£,  as  prec.  +  -TNG  2.] 

1.  That  follows  or  moves  after  another. 

16*6  BACON  Syfoa  §  84^  By  the  more  Equall  spreading  of 
the  Tangible  Parts,  which  thereby  are  more  Sliding  and 
Following.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xiv.  489  His  following 
shield  the  fallen  chief  o'erspread.  1796-7  Instr.  $  Ree. 
Caralry  (1813)  125  The  three's  wheel  from  the  pivot  flank, 
which  then  becomes  the  following  one. 

2.  That  comes  after  or  next  in  order  or  in  time  ;   ' 
succeeding,  subsequent,  ensuing. 

In  most  collocations  placed  indifferently  before  or  after  the 
sb. ;  as  in  the  following  year,  in  the  year  following. 

aiyoo  Cursor  M.  11378  (Cott.)  J>e  nest  yeire  foluand. 
c  1330  R.  BRUSSK  Chron.  (1810)  87  In  |>e  ?ere  folowand. 
ci43o  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxiv.  no  On  pe  nyght  next 
folowand.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Mace.  xiL  39  Vpon  the  daye 
folowinge.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  278  Living  Carcasses 
design 'd  For  death,  the  following  day,  in  bloodie  fight.  174* 
JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Sydenhain>  To  continue  the  same  office 
upon  all  following  occasions.  18x9  MARRYAT  F.  Mildttiay 
xxii,  They  were  asked  in  church  the  Sunday  following. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  L  viii.  57  Early  on  the  following  day. 
1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  iv.  46  A  sibilant  with  following 
palatal  mute. 

b.  In  introducing  a  statement,  enumeration,  etc. : 
That  now  follows;   that  is  immediately  to  be  set 
forth,  mentioned,  recounted,  or  the  like.  Also  absol. 
(tke  following). 

1340  Ayenb.  i  JHs  byeb  be  capiteles  of  be  hoc  uol?inde. 
1545~8  Yorksk.  Chantry  Surv.  n.  (Surtees)  461  In  thandes 
of  the  personnes  foloing.  i6a6  BACON  Sylva  §  846  They  are 
all  but  the  effects  of  some  of  these  causes  following.  1653 
WALTON  Angler  To  Rdr.,  I  think  fit  to  tell  thee  these 
following  truths.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  152  F  2  My 
Friend  answered  what  I  said  in  the  following  manner.  1794 
SULLIVAN  View  Ntit.  I.  225  The  following,  .may  not,  as  an  ( 
example,  be  unworthy  of  notice.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem. 
1 1.  148  The  following  bodies  have  the  property  of  converting  i 
nitric  oxide  into  nitrous  oxide.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I. 
123  Among  the  common  dishes  are  the  following. 

c.  Ensuing  as  an  effect  or  consequence,  resulting. 
T593  SHAKS.  Liter.  166  In  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate, 

What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise.  1687  SHADWELL 
Juvenal  x.  46  The  Conquerors  used  to  put  the  following 
spoy  Is  upon  the  st  umps  of  Trees,  which  were  call'd  Trophies, 

t3.  Conformable,  correspondent,  answerable. 

<  1340  Gaiv.  $  Gr.  Knt.  145  His  wombe  &  his  wast  were 
worthily  smale,   &    alle    his    fetures   fol^ande.     Ibid.   859 
Tapytez  ty^t  to  J>e  wo^e,  of  tuly  &  tars,  &  vnder  fete,  on  pe    ' 
net,  of  fol;ande  sute. 

4.  Of  wind  or  tide:  ? Moving  in  the  direction  of  , 


the  ship's  course.     (Cf.  L.  ventus  secundns.} 

BOONE  in  Naval  Ckron.  XXIII.  406  She  was 


ie  ship  s 
1807  J.  B 

.sisted  by  a  high  following  sea.    1839  MARRYAT  Phani. 
VOL.  IV. 
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Ship  viii,  You  may  sail  for  weeks  with  a  cloudlet  sky  and 
a  following  breeze,  without  starting  tack  or  sheet.  1858 
W.  COOK  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  42  We  had  a  following 
sea  previous  to  falling  in  with  this  mist,  but  the  sea  then 
changed  to  a  kind  of  boil,  or  topping  sea. 

5.  Billiards  and  Croquet.  Following  stroke  = 
FOLLOW  sb.  2. 

1867  DUFTON  Pract.  Billiards  in.  45.     1868  W.  J.  WHIT- 
MORE  CroqJtft  Tac.  15   In  making  a  following  stroke,  the 
player  mu>t  follow  with  the  mallet  head,  as  a  person  follows    i 
with  the  cue  at  billiards.     1884  [See  FOLLOW  v.  19  aj. 

t  Fo'llowlngly,  adv.  Obs.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]     ! 

1.  a.  Afterwards    in    order   or   sequence,  subse-    ] 
quently,  ensuingly.    b.  As  a  result  or  consequence,    • 
consequently. 

138*  WVCLIF  2  Chron.  xxxii.  15  Jif  forsothe  no  God  of  alle 
Gentilis..my5te  delyueren  his  puple . . folowyngly  ne  3our 
God  schal  mown  delyuer  sou.  1398  TRHVISA  Earth.  De 
P.  R.  xii!.  xxii.  (1495)  454  Thenne  folowingly  is  the  coste 
that  hyght  Ligusticus.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  ix.  191  Into 
suche.  .remembrauncis.  .andfolewingH  therbi  intofuldeuout 
preiers.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  in.  iii.  145 
Unto  hymself  fyrste  and  folowyngly  unto  them  [etc.].  1559 
Homiliesi.  (1859^  5*>  That  consequently  (or  followingly)  God 
should  be  the  better  honoured  by  them. 

2.  In  what  now  follows ;  in  the  following  words. 
c  1450  Mirottr  Salitacionn  4085  Howe  crist  his  woundes  to 

his  ffadere  shewes  is  to  here  fylowingly.  1494  FABYAN 
Ckron.  vii.  ccxix.  241  As  folowyngly  shalbe  shewed.  1511 
FISHER  Wks.  (1876)  307  In  thende  of  this  gospel  folowingly 
is  made  by  our  sauyour  a  stronge  argument. 

tPO'lly,  a.,  and  adv.  Obs.  Also  3-4  foli(e, 
folliche,  (folik\  4-5  foly^e,  5  fooly,  6  folUe, 
folyche.  [ME.  folluh,  f.  fol,  FOOL  a.  and  sb.  + 
-lich  -LY  i.] 

A.  adj.  Foolish ;  also,  lewd,  unchaste. 

(i  1300  Cursor  M.  4361  (Cott.)  'Bilete',  he  said,  *bi  foli 
will  .  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  233  A  nyce  folie 
couenant  schulde  nou}t  be  i-holde.  c  1400  Lanfranc's 
Ciritrg.  267  Ther  ben  manie  foli  lechis.  cz  1450  Knt.  de  la 
Tour  (1868)  52  No  body  shulde..make  countenaunce  nor 
lokes  of  foly  loue  there  inne  [the  chirche],  but  yef  it  were 
of  loue  of  manage.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  111.305/1 
Bankettings,  dansings  and  other  follie  pastimes.  1604 
BRETON />/«r.^/A.(Grosart)Q/2 A  Go wne of Velnet.. Shall 
now  bewitche  mine  eyes  with  folly  gazes. 

B.  adv.  Foolishly ;  also,  lewdly,  unchastely. 

c  IMO  Halt  Meid.  17  $if  BC  Jn-after  benne  speken  togedere 
folliche.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27890  (Colt.)  Drunkenhede  dos 
. .  man  folik  be  traist  and  glad,  quare  he  wit  resun  suld  be 
radd.  1340  Ayenb.  43  J>et  uolk  ^et  ne  byeb  na?t  ine 
spoushod,  louiep  ham  togidere  folliche.  ("1369  CHAUCER 
Bk.J)uchesse  874  Hyr  lokynge  nas  not  foly  sprad. 

Hence  f  Po  Uiness,  foolishness. 

f  1340  Cursor  M.  1278  (Trin.\  I  was  dryuen  fro  paradis 
And  lost  hit  bi  my  folynys.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  iv.  155 
The  dotage  or.  .folynes  . .  of  the  persoones.  c  1450  BURGH 
Secrees  2579  The  rede  [heerys]  also  be  signe  of  ffoolynesse. 

Polly   (fp'li),   &}     PL  follies.     Forms:    3-5 
foli(e,    3-6   foly(e,'(4  fole,  foUe,   fowlye),   5    [ 
fooly,  6-7  follie,  9  south,  volly,  5-  folly,     [a.    I 
OF.  and  Fr.  folie,  f.  fol,  fou  foolish,  mad   (see    j 
FOOL)  ;  corresponding  to  Pr.  folia,  follia,  folkia, 
OSp./o/za,  It.folKa.'} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foolish  or 
deficient  in  understanding ;  want  of  good  sense, 
weakness  or  derangement  of  mind ;  also,  unwise 
conduct.  -]•  To  do  folly :  to  act  foolishly.  (Fond, 
eta)  to  a  folly,  to  an  absurd  degree. 

a  1 2»s  A  ncr.  R.  52  Ant  te  wise  ouh  to  uolewen  wisdom,  & 
nout  folie.  c  1330  Amis  fy  Ami/.  1982  '  What  foly ',  he  seyd, 
'  can  he  sain  ?  Is  he  madde  of  mode  ? '  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i. 
344  To  fenyhe  fbly  quhile  is  wyt.  c  1400  Lattfranc's  Cirurg. 
212  pan  it  is  folie  for  to  lete  him  blood.  1477  EARL  RIVERS 
(Caxton)  Dicies  127  To  loue  sapience,  and  to  hate  fooly. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hnon.  Ixvi.  228  We  haue  done  grete 
foly  to  departe.  1651  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  A".  Papers 
(Camdett)  248  Sir  Thomas  Gardner  will  be  ruined  by  his 
daughter  s  folly.  1741  GRAY  Ode  Prospect  Eton  Coll.  100 
Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'Tis  folly  to  be  wise.  1766 
GOLDSM.  Vic.  IV.  xxiv.  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 
1778  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1889  VI.  206, 1  was  fond  to  a  folly 
of  our  British  connections.  1784  Laura  ff  Augustus  I.  81 
The  people  are  hospitable  to  a  folly.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.2)V.  98  The  folly  of.  .nurses  believes  that  the  left  hand 
is  by  nature  different  from  the  right. 
b.  personified. 

1594  WILLOBIE  in  Shaks.  C,  Praise  9  And  folly  feedes 
where  fury  fretes.  1632  MILTON  Penstroso  2  Deluding  joys, 
The  brood  of  folly  without  father  bred.  17*8  POPE  Dune. 
u.  418  All  was  hush'd,  as  Folly's  self  lay  dead. 

C.  With  a  and  //.   An  example  of  foolishness  ; 

a  foolish  action,  error,  idea,  practice,  etc. ;  a  ridi-    J 
culous  thing,  an  absurdity. 

^1300  Cursor  M.  4124  (Colt.)  To  stint  wald  he,  if  he 
moght,  I>e  foly  bat  his  breber  thoght.    13. .  Coerde  L.  4761     ' 
We  schole  be  wrothe,  Swylke  folyesyiffthou  haunte.    c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  i.  21  Your  father  hath  enterprised 
a  great  foly.    a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  xcv.  308  They 
knew  well  it  was  but  a  folye  to  folow  me.     1648  EVELYN    j 
Mem.  (1857)  I.  255  The  celebrated  follies  of  Bartholomew    i 
Fair.    17*5  WATTS  Logic  n.  v.  §  4  The  mistakes,  imprudences, 
and  follies,  which  ourselves  or  others  have  been  guilty  of.     i 
1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong.  \.  i.  49  In  my  time,  the  follies 
of  the  town  crept  slowly  among  us.     1832  HT.  MARTIXEAU 
Life  in  Wilds  vi.  72  Tis  a  folly  to  expect  it. 

f2.  Wickedness,  evil,  mischief,  harm.  Obs. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  30/36  He  heold  him  faste  in  his 
folie.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl,  Synne  4119  He  dede  no 
man  folye.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  357  Purgatory  \Vhar 
saules  er  clensed  of  alle  foly.  f  1489  CAXTON  Soitnes  of 
Aymon  UL  80  Ye  shall  haue  no  leiser  for  to  repente  you  of 
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the  folie  that  ye  doo.    1535  G  i\  i  .KHALI:  'Josh.  vii.  15  Because 
he  hath,  .committed  folye  in  Israel. 

fb.  With  a  and//.  A  wrong-doing,  sin,  crime. 

c  1*50  Meid.  Maregrete  i  Olde  ant  yonge  i  prei  ou  oure 
folies  for  to  lete.  1393  LANCL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvn.  135  Hit 
[Pouerte]  defendep  ^e  flessh  fro  folyes  ful  menye.  1535 
COVERDALE  Jttdg.  xx.  6  They  haue  done  an  abhominacion 
and  folye  in  Israel 

t3.  Lewdness,  wantonness.     Cf.  Fr.  folie.  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  2961  ?yf  pou  to  foly 
wuidest  here  wynne.  r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  iv.  24  A 
comoun  woman  that  dwelled  there  to  resceyve  men  to  folye. 
11450  Knt.  df  la  7>»r(i868)  76  The  quene.  .beganne  to 
desire  to  haue  hym  to  foly  with  her.  1567  FEXTOS  Trag. 
Disc.  A  a  vij,  Neyther  had  age  so  altered  her  complexion  but 
there  appercd  follie  in  all  panes  of  her  face.  1604  SHAKS. 
Otk.  v.  ii.  132  Otk.  She  turn'd  to  folly;  and  she  was 
a  whore.  1634  CANNE  Necess.  Separ.  (1849)  291  One  which 
calls  a  woman,  '  Whore '.  .and  commits  folly  with  her. 
b.  With  a  and  //.  A  lewd  action  or  desire. 

c  1305  Miracle  St.  James  3  in  E,  E.  P.  (1862)  57  He  dude 
ane  folie  pat  menie  to  helle  bringeb:  be  sinne  of  lecherie. 
c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2181  Her  folies  vsen  pai  ay.  1603  SHAKS. 
Meas.for  M.  HI.  i.  91  Whose,  .deliberate  word  Nips  youth 
i'th  head,  and  follies  doth  emmew. 

f  4.  Madness,  insanity,  mania  (  =  ¥.  folie) ;  hence, 
rage,  anger.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1957  He  frothet  for  folie,  and  his  face 
chaunget.  1670  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  n.  212,  I  went  to  the 
Pazzorella,  where  they  keep  madmen  and  fooles,  and  saw 
there  strange  variety  of  humours  in  folly. 

5.  A  popular  name  for  any  costly  structure  con- 
sidered to  have  shown  folly  in  the  builder. 

R.  Wendover  says  that  when  (in  1228)  a  castle  which 
Hubert  de  Burgh  had  begun  to  build,  near  the  Welsh 
border,  had  to  be  razed  to  the  ground  on  account  of  a  treaty 
concluded  with  the  Welsh,  much  amusement  was  excited  by 
the  recollection  that  Hubert  had  given  to  the  building  on 
its  foundation  the  name  of  '  Hubert's  Folly'  (Stnltitiani 
Hubert  i).  It  was  remarked  that  he  had  shown  himself 
a  true  prophet.  Probably  the  word  used  by  Hubert  was 
f.folie\  the  original  meaning  seems  to  have  been  not 
stuff  itia,  but  'delight*,  *  favourite  abode'.  Many  houses 
in  France  still  bear  the  name  La  Folie,  and  there  is  some 
evidence  that  *  the  Folly '  was  as  late  as  the  present  century 
used  in  some  parts  of  England  for  a  public  pleasure-garden 
or  the  like. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  502  [He]  buryeth  it  [his  wealth] 
.  .in  Buildings  needlesse,  vain,  or  ill  contrived,  that  stay  but 
the  finishing,  and  being  called  by  his  kind  Gossip- neighbours 
his  Folly.  177*  R.  GRAVES  Spirit.  Quixote  III.  ix.  vii.  An 
object,  amidst  the  woods,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill ;  which,  upon 
enquiry,  they  were  told  was  called  Shenstone's  folly.  1796 
Monthly  Mag.  Feb.  20,  I  built  a  great  many  mounds  in  the* 
form  of  sugar-loaves,  very  broad  at  bottom  and  pointed  at 
top..  Travellers  call  them  my  folly.  1801  COXF.  Tour  Mon- 
mouthsh.  I.  121  Hence  it  was  called  Kemeys  Folly.  1885 
W.  H.  RUSSELL  in  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  752,  i '  The  Heights '. 
on  which  the  Folly  is  built. 

6.  Comb.,    as  folly-blind,   -drenched,    f  -fallen, 
-paint ing  y  -stricken  adjs. 

1597  MIDDLETON  Paraphr.  Wisd.  Sol.  Ix.  6  My  raigne 
would  be  like  fortunes,  follie-blinde.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  A", 
in.  i.  75  For  folly  that  he  wisely  shewes  is  fit;  But  wisemens 
folly  falne,  quite  taint  their  wit.  1638-486.  DANIEL  Eclog.  MI. 
3O7ThyfoIlie-drenched  Soule.  1726-46 THOMSON  Winter b\$ 
Lively  wit .  .Or  folly- painting  humour.  1807  SYD.  SMITH  W. As. 
(1859)  I-  80/2  The  mournful  and  folly-stricken  blockhead. 

Hence  Folly  v.  intr.*  to  commit  folly,  to  act 
foolishly.  Po'llying1  vbl.  sb.  also  attrib. 

1818  KEATS  Endymion  \.  612  Let  me  shun  Such  follying 
before  thee.  1822  B.  CORNWALL  Ludovico  Sforza  \.  05 
What !  shall  I  in  My  age  be  follying?  —  A.  Wenfrvorth  \\. 
27,  In  my  follying  days. 

PO'lly,  A*  dial.  A  clump  of  fir-trees  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill. 

1880  R.  JEFFERIES  Gr.  Feme  F.  vi, '  Every  hill  seems  to  have 
a  Folly ' . . '  I  mean  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  top.'  1888  Berks. 
Gloss. ,  There  are  three  such  *  vollys '  at  Hampstead  Norreys 
on  the  '  Volly  Hill  \ 

Folmard(e,  obs.  form  of  FOUMART. 

tFolt,j£-  Obs.  Forms:  4 folet, folt,  4-6 folte, 
5  folett,  6  foult.  [a.  OF.  folet,  t.fol  mad,  foolish : 
see  FOOL  j^.1]  A  fool. 

1303  R. BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  8300  A  kaynarde  and  an  olde 
folte.  c  1330  —  Chron.  Wact  (Rolls)  4527  A  folet  coupe  he 
wel  adaunte.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  168/2  Folett ..  stolidus. 
c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  i.  xxxiv,  In  J>e 
day  of  pentecost . .  thei  were  made  neyther  foles  ne  foltis,  but 
. .  wonder  wyse.  1566  DRAST  Horace's  Sat.  i.  i.  A  iv,  The 
foolishe  frantycke  foultes. 

Hence  f  Polthead,  f  Peltry  [see  -BT],  folly. 

1399  LANGL.  Rick.  Redeles  n.  7  Non  . .  ^oure  name  wolde 
nempne  In  ffersnesse  ne  in  ffoltheed.  c  1440  Proinp.  Part'. 
169/1  Foltrye,  fatuitas,  stoliditas. 

tPolt,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FOLT  sb.}  intr.  To  act 
like  a  fool.  Hence  f  Polted///.  a.,  foolish. 


hym  foltede  or  wode  For  he  was  so  mylde  of  mode.  13. 
Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxxvn.  605  J?e  wikked  gost 
.  -  seide  bat  he  was  a  foiled  mon.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  169/1 
Foltyn,  or  doon  as  a  foole. 

t  Po'ltish,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  foltishe,  foltisch, 
5  foltysch,  6  foultish.  [f.  FOLT  J&  +  -ISH.] 
Foolish,  besotted,  silly. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  J.  309  Foltish  chaffering. 
c  1430  LYDC.  Min.  Poems  >  Percy  Soc.)  166  A  foltissh  face. 
1566  DRANT  Horace's  Sat.  n.  iii.  Givb,  No  reason  is  this 
fouliishe  flocke  from  madnes  to  exile. 

t  Foltron.   Obs.  rare. 

1748  WESLEY  H'ks.  (1872)  XL  509  Try  foltron,  a  mixture 
of  herbs  to  be  had  at  many  grocers',  far  healthier,  as  well  as 
cheaper,  than  tea. 
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FOMALHAUT. 

Polyfe,  obs.  form  of  FOU.Y. 

II  Fomalhaut  (fiju-malihp't).  Astron.  Also  6,  8 
fonwhant.  [Arab.  ^_jil  J  /««"  'l-liant  mouth 
of  the  fish,  Sp.  fomahani.}  A  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Southern  Fish  (a 
Pise  is  Australis). 

1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  HI.  I.  xxvi.  (ed.  7)  334  One.  .star  of 
the  first  bignesse  in  his  mouth  called  Fomahant.  1704  J. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.,  Fomahanl \  a  Star  of  the  first  Magni- 
tude in..  Aquarius.  1884  BROWNING  Ferishtah  137  Should 
I  overlook  Fomalhaut  and  declare  some  fen-fire  King. 

Foman,  obs.  form  of  FOEMAN. 

fFo-mblitude.  nonce-wii.  [?  f.  FUSIBLE,  parody- 
ing similitude.']  '  A  weak  comparison '  (Halliw.). 

1583  FULKE  Defence  iii.  112  As  for  your  fomblitudes^of 
Manfius  and  ludas,  two  proper  names,  compared  with 
image,  and  idoll . .  which  be  common  names,  I  will  not 
vouchsafe  to  answer  them. 

Pome,  obs.  form  of  FOAM  sb.  and  v. 

Fo'inent,  sl>.  Now  rare.  In  7  foement.  [ad. 
Is.fimentum,  contraction  for  *fovimentum,i.fovere 
to  cherish,  warm.] 

1.   =  FOMENTATION  i  b. 

1540  HYRDE  tr.  Vives*  Iiislr.  Chr.  Worn.  I.  ix.  I  iv,  Those 
superfluous  sauors  &  fomentes  of  the  body.  1643  J.  STEER 
tr.  Exp.  Chyntrg.  xii.  47  Apply  this  following  Foment. 
1892  Pull  Mall  G.  21  Jan.  1/3  Ameliorating  the  symptoms 
byhot  foments,  mustara  applications, and  wet-sheet  packings. 

f2.  fig.  Fomentation,  encouragement.  Obs. 

1642  QUARLES  Observ.  Princes  ij-  St.  iv,  Long-settled 
humors  give  foment  to  the  distemper  when  it  breakes  forth, 
t  b.  Some  thing  that  foments  or  encourages ; 
stimulus.  06s. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  i.  iv.  15  They  rather  serve 
them  for  instruments  of  vertue,  than  foments  of  vice.  1658 
R.  CRESHAI.D  Legacy  10  Which  by  the  distemper  gave 
Foment  and  force  to  the  approaching  Maladie.  1660  MORE 
Myst.  Godl.  To  Rdr.  14  The  foments  of  strife  and  palliations 
of  Hypocrisy.  1704  Expedient  for  Innocence  in  Harl. 
Misc.  (17461  VIII.  13/1  What  more  seasonable  Charity,  than 
to  abstract  the  Foment  from  these  accursed  Divisions,  by 
prohibiting  those  Oaths,  that,  .perpetuate  our  Janglings? 

US.?  Confused  with  FERMENT  3. 

1793  T.  JKFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  III.  527  Should  the  present 
foment  in  Europe  not  produce  republics  everywhere, 

Foment  (fome'nt),  v.  [ad.  Fr.  foment-er,  ad. 
late  'L.fomenfdre,  l.foinentum  FOMENT  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  bathe  with  warm  or  medicated 
lotions ;  to  apply  fomentations  to.  Also,  •(•  to 
lubricate. 

i6n  COTGR.,  Bassiner,  to  warme,  foment.  1643  J.  STEER 
tr.  Exp.  Chyntrg.  xii.  47  Foment  the  place  affected  with 
the  following  foment.  1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physick  131 
Foment  it  with  white  wax.  1748  tr.  Vegetiits*  Distemp. 
Horses  144  You  shall  foment  it  for  the  Space  of  four  Days. 
1802  Mert.  Jrnl.  VIII.  516  The  breasts  were  frequently 
fomented.  1894  FITZWYGRAM  Horses  $  Stables  §  255  The 
leg.  .may  be  conveniently  fomented  by  putting  it  in  a  deep 
bucket  of  warm  water. 

absol.  i6ia  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.(i653)  3°3  Foment 
not  too  long  at  any  one  time. 

f2.  'To  cherish  with  heat,  to  warm'  (J.). 
Always  in  conjunction  with  another  verb,  as  chafe, 
heat,  warm.  Obs. 

1648  Jos.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  \.  civ,  Creeps  chillness  on  him  ? 
She  foments  and  heats  His  flesh.  1667  MILTON  P.L.  iv. 
669  All  things,  .these  soft  fires,  .foment  and  warme. 

+  3.  To  rouse  or  stir  up  (a  person  or  his  energies) ; 
to  excite,  irritate.  Obs. 

1642  R.  CARPENTER  Experience  v.  xix.  326,  I  was  active 
. .  fomented  with  your  envenomed  suggestions.  1680  OTWAY 
Orphan  iv.  v.  1506  Still  Chaft  and  fomented  let  my  heart 
swell  on.  1704  SWIFT  Butt.  Bits.  (1711)  226  By  its  Bitter- 
ness  and  Venom,  .to  foment  the  Genius  of  the  Combatants 
1724  DE  FOE  Man.  Cavalier  (1840)  127  The  old  general,  not 
to  foment  him,  with  a  great  deal  of  mildness  stood  up. 
tb.  intr.imrefl.:  To  become  excited  or  heated. 

1665  J.  WEBB  Stane-Heng  16  In  like  manner,  this  Doctor 
fomenteth,  saying ;  The  one  stumbles  upon  an  Altar-stone 
.  -over  which  the_other  leaped  clearly.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan 
v.  ii.  1851  To  think  Of  Women  were  enough  to  taint  my 
Brains,  Till  they  foment  to  madness. 

4.  a.  To  promote  the  growth, development,  effect, 
or  spread  of  (something  material  or  physical). 

1644  QUARLES  Barnabas  t,  B.  150  That  humour  which 
foments  thy  malady.  1661  Burning  of  Land,  in  Select. 
Harl.  Misc.  (1793!  463  A  violent  easterly  wind  fomented  it 
and  kept  it  burning  all  that  day.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  1071 
Mow  we  his  gather'd  beams  Reflected,  may  with  matter 
sere  foment.  1707  Curios.  Husb.  t,  Card.  180  Plants  re- 
ceive from  their  Roots  this  Nitre,  which  feeds,  foments  and 
preserves  them.  ,725  po,.K  Odyss.  xix.  77  While  those  with 
unctuous  fir  foment  the  flame. 
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Hence  Fome-nting  vbl.  sb.     Also  attrib. 
1611   COTGR.,  Bassinement,  warming,  a  fomentation  or 
fomenting.      1894    FITZWYGRAM   Horses    ff   Statics   §   255 
During  the  fomentation  a  thick  rug  should  be  thrown  over 
the  fomenting  cloth. 

t  Fome'ntary.  Obs.  rare,     [as  if  ad.  L.  *fo- 
:    mentari-us,Lfomentum:  see  FOMENT^. and -ARV.] 
One  who  or  that  which  foments  ;  a  fomenter. 

1637  HAWKE  Killing  is  M.  Pref.  i  The  disparagement  of 

Princes  are  the  fomentaries.  .of  Sedition. 

t  Fo'mentate,  v.  Olis.  rare.     [f.  ~L.foment,'it- 

ppl.  stem  olfomentare  to  foment.]    = FOMENT  v.  I. 

1569  R.  ANDROSE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  iv.   i.  23  Therwith 

washe  the  eyes,  or  else  fomentate  them  with  the  water. 

Ibid.  iv.  i.  31  You  must  fomentate  them  with  a  peece  of 

a  milstone  burned  and  quenched  in  vineger.     1613  SHERLEY 

7'rav.  Persia  85  The  one  a  kingdome  fomentatea  as  a  bar 

between  you  and  the  Portugals. 

Fomentation  (fiTnment^'jan).  [ad.  late  L. 
fomentation-em,  n.  of  action  i.fomentareio  FOMENT. 
Cf.  f.  fomentation] 

1.  Med.  The  application  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  either  of  flannels,  etc.  soaked  in  hot  water, 
whether  simple  or  medicated,  or  of  any  other  warm, 
soft,  medicinal  substance.  Dry  fomentation  (see 
quot.  1882). 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  252  per  upon  bou  schalt  make 
a  fomentacioun  wi}>  hoot  water.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Gnydon's 
Formul.  Xjb,  Fomentacyon  with  oyle  and  terebentyne 
medled  &  warmed.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  I.  xxxiv.  50  In 
manner  of  a  fomentation  or  a  warme  bathe.  1661  LOVEI.L 
Hist.  Artim.  $•  Min.  289  Fomentation  with  sponges  in 
vineger.  1703  J.  PURCELL  Cholick  (1714'  133  Flannel,  or 
a  Thin  Woollen  Cloth  worn  next  to  the  Skin  . .  is  a  lesser 
kind  of  perpetual  Fomentation.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Techn.  s.v.,  A  Dry  Fomentation.  1801  Med.  Jml.  V.  578 
Fomentations  with  water.  1882  M.  BECK  in  Qitain's  Diet. 
Med.  s.v.,  The  term  '  dry  fomentation '  is  sometimes  applied 
to  bags  of  salt,  hot  bran,  or  chamomile  flowers ;  or  pieces  of 
flannel  toasted  before  a  fire  and  applied  hot. 

b.  concr.  The  remedial  means  so  applied. 
1546  PHAER  Bk.  Childr.  (1553)  R  j  a,   Ye  may  make   a 


FOND. 


(1734)  249  Fomentations  are  made  only  with  aqueous  Men- 
struums  whereas  Embrocations  consist  of  [etc.].  1789  W. 
BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  311  Flannels  wrung  out  of  warm 
spirituous  fomentations  should  likewise  be  applied.  1894 
FITZWYGRAM  Horses  ft  Stables  §  314  Hot  water  makes  the 
best  fomentation. 

fie-  '593  Q-  ELIZ.  Boeth.  (E.  E.  T.  S.I  30  Because  the 
fomentations  of  my  reason  haue  entred  in  the. 

1 2.  Tlie  action  or  process  of  cherishing  with  heat 
or  warming.  Obs. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  I.  in.  Hi.  42  Inthisdiscription.  .we 
have  the  Spirit's  Motion,  Fomentation,  and  Formation  of 
althings  out  of  this  Chaos.  Ibid.,  The  Fomentation  of  an 
Hen,  that  sets  abrood. 

3.  fig.  The  action  or  process  of  fomenting,  foster- 
ing or  stimulating ;  encouragement,  instigation. 

a  1612  DONNE  IliafloraToi  (1644)  39  Denying  to  it  lawful! 
refreshings,  and  fomentations.  1670  I  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks. 
1872-5  II.  373.  I  am.. well  pleased  to  find  him  and  Mr. 
Whittington  jealous  of  one  another,  which  shall  not  want 
fomentation.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  v.  743  Dishonest  fo- 
mentation of  your  pride.  1861  Times  29  Aug.,  The  foment- 
ation of  Hungarian  discontent  by  foreign  intrigues. 

b.  A  means  of  fomentation,  an  influence  that 
foments,  a  stimulus. 

a  1631  DONNE  Scrm.  viii.  79  They  [our  works]  cleave  to 
us  ;  whether  as  Fomentations  to  nourish  us  or  as  Corrosives 
to  gnaw  upon  us.  1659  C.  NOBLE  Inexpediency  of  Exped.  5 
Unless  the.  .slie  Redarguings.  .be  a  rise  and  fomentation  to 
such  a  Dispute. 

Fomenter  (fome-ntai).  Also  fomentor.  [f. 
FOMENT  v.  +  -ER  ' .]  One  who  or  that  which  foments. 
1633  PRYSNE  Histrio-M.  i.  in.  ii.  75  Fomentors  of  Cruettie, 
Qnarrells  [etc.].  1660  WOOD  Life  <Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  360 
Such  lectures  in  the  nation  had  been  fomenters  of  the  late 
rebellion.  1710  HEARNE  Collect.  6  Mar.,  The  Fomenters 
and  Abettors  of  the  Riot.  1780  COXE  Knss.  Disc.  139  The 
most  inveterate  fomenter  of  hostilities  against  the  Russians 
ci8i7  HOGG  Tales  f,  Sk.  VI.  116  The  primal  cause  and 
fomeritor  of  this  cruel  and  bloody  war.  1866  BRIGHT  Sp. 
Reform  4  Dec.,  The  fomenter  of  discord. 

tFome'ntress.  Obs.-1  [f.  prec.  + -ESS'.]  A 
female  fomenter. 

1646  EARL  MONMOUTH  tr.  Bumdi's  Hist.  Civ.  Warres 
Eng.  II.  ix.  208  The  Dutchesse  of  Burgundy,  .must  be 
known  to  be  fomentresse  of  the  Forgery. 

Pomerel(l,  -il,  obs.  forms  of  FEMERZLL. 

II  Fomes  (fim-mtz).  PI.  fomites  (f<jn-mit/-z).  [L. 
fames,  fomitis  touchwood,  tinder.]  fa.  The 
morbific  matter  (of  a  disease)  (obs.}.  b.  'Any 
porous  substance  capable  of  absorbing  and  retain- 
ing contagious  effluvia'  (Mayne). 

1773  Gentl.  Mag.  XLIII.  554  If  this  putrid  ferment  could 
be  more  immediately  corrected,  a  stop  would  probably  be  put 
to  the  flux,  and  the>>««  of  the  disease  likewise  removed. 
1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  213,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  known  it 
spread  from  fomites.  1851-9  A.  BRYSON  in  Man.  Sc.  Enq.  248 
Either  simply  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere  or  by 
means  of  fomites.  1882  Quain's  Diet.  Med.  s.v.,  The  most 
important  fomites  are  bed-clothes,  bedding,  woollen  gar- 
ments, carpets,  curtains,  letters,  &c. 

fig.  1658  J.  OWEN  Temptation  vii.  126  Natural!  tempers 
..prove  a  great  Fomes  of  sinne.  a  1711  KEN  Hynmothto 
foet.  Wks.  1721  III.  327  Concupiscential  Fomes,  which 
possess  d  The  Parents  thus,  was  on  their  Race  impress'd. 

Forme,  fomy,  obs.  forms  of  FOAMY. 


Foniite  (f^'mait).  rare,  [incorrect  back-form- 
ation from  fomites,  pi.  of  FoilES.]  =!«'OMKS. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.\r\  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
134  This  must  be  an  efficacious  fomite  of  cutaneou  ;unl 
pectoral  disease. 

Fomon,  obs.  form  of  FOEMAN. 

f  Fon,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  Also  5  fone,  5-6  fonn(e. 
[Belongs  to  FON  v.  ;  but  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  words  is  uncertain. 

It  is  tempting  to  connect  the  sb.  with  Svr.fari(et  MDa. 
fane  fool,  mod.  \cz\.fdni  swaggerer,  vain  person  ;  but  the 
history  of  the  Eng.  words  shows  no  trace  of  a  long  vowej, 
and  the  northern  Kng.  forms  have  o,  and  not  the  a  which  in 
that  dialect  normally  represents  ON.  d.  Besides,  the 
primary  sense  of  the  Kng.  vb.  appears  to  be  '  to  lose  savour, 
become  insipid  ',  and  if  so  the  sb.  is  prob.  from  the  vb.] 

A.  sb.  A  fool. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9186  (Cott.)  O  f>is  manasses  com  amon, 

bat,  als  his  fader,  was  a  fon.    c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 

Wacc  (Rolls)  4051  After  Eldolf,  bys  folted  fon,  Cam  his 
j  sone  hight  Redyon.  f  1450  Cov.  Myst.  367  A!  ^e  ffonnys 
:  and  slought  of  herte  ffor  to  beleve  in  holy  Scrypture  ! 

c  1450  St.  Cnthbcrt  (Surteesi  5386  God  some  tyme  chnsiys 

a  fonn  And  he  is  made  mare  wyse.    I5«6  SK  ELTON  Magiiyf. 

1200  Wenyst  thou  that  I  cannot  make  the  play  the  fon  ? 

1595   SPENSER  Col.   Clout  292  Ah  !   Cuddy,  (then    quoth 

Colin  i  thous  a  fon. 

B.  adj.  Foolish,  silly. 

c  1440  Gcsla  Rom.  Ix.  248  '(Harl.  MS.)  The  lion  slode  be- 
syde  him,  as  he  hadde  be  a  ffonne  shepe.  1538  STARKEY 
England  \.  i.  24  Yf  wyse  men.  .wold  have  bent  themselfe  to 
that  purpos,  levyng  such  fon  respecte  of  tyme  and  of  place. 

Hence  Po'aly  adv.,  foolishly,  fondly  ;  Fo  nnish 
a.,  somewhat  foolish. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  iv.  156  Thilk  fonnysch  opinioun 
may  soone  bi  wise  men  be  schewed  .  .  to  be  vntrewe.  1481 
TIPTOFT  tr.  Cicero's  De  Atnic.  11530)  B  viij,  What  may  be 
a  more  fonnysh  thyng  than  whan  [etc.].  1536  SKELTON 
Magnyf.  659  Tusshe,  fonnysshe  Fansy,  thou  arte  frantvke. 
1579  SPKNSER  Sheph.  Col.  May  58,  1  .  .had  rather  be  envied, 
All  were  it  of  my  foe,  than  fonly  pitied. 

t  Fon,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  forme,  6  fone.  [see 
prec.  The  later  FUN  v.  (whence  FUN  st.~)  is  prob. 
etymologically  identical.] 

1.  intr.  To  lose  savour,  become  insipid  or  sickly 
in  flavour.     Only  in  pa.  pple.  :  see  FOND  a. 

2.  To  be  foolish  or  infatuated  ;  to  act  the  fool  ;  to 
become  foolish. 

11440  York  Myst.  ix.  89  Now  Noye,  in  faythe  be  fonnes 
full  faste.  c  1450  Ctni.  Myst.  36  Thou  fonnyst  as  a  best 
I  gesse.  1508  DUNBAR  T»a  Mariit  Wemen  274  With 
kissing,  et  with  clapping,  I  gert  the  carill  fon.  1570 
BUCHANAN  Ane  Admonitioitn  Wks.  (18921  30  Y°  Dukis 
sone.  .causit  y*  rest  of  y  hamiltonis  to  fon  for  faynnes. 

3.  trans.  To  befool,  make  a  fool  of. 

c  1440  LYDG.  Secrets  570  The  fals  Erryng  hath  fonnyd  many 
Oon.  c  1440  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  ii.  145  Salomon,  .fonned  and 
bidotid  with  hise  wifis,  made  ydolis.  c  1460  Ttnvneley 
Myst.  (Surtees)  199  Soyn  shalle  we  fon  hym. 

4.  Sc.  To  toy  with  ;  to  fondle. 

1430  Peblis  to  Play  vii.  in  Pinkerton  Scot.  Ball.  (1783)  1.  4 
The  fairest  fallis  me  ;  Tak  ye  the  laif  and  for.e  thame. 

Hence  Fo-nning  vbl.  sb.,  foolishness,  foolish  be- 
haviour. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4880  Our  werkes  [shuld]  all  wisely  [be] 
wroght  by  discrecioun,  bat  we  fare  with  no  foly  ne  fonnyng 
of  pride,  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  304  Be  his  meraclys  and  fals 
prechyng  He  bryngyth  the  pepyl  in  gret  fonnyng. 

Fon,  obs.  form  of  FIND  ;  Sc.  pi.  of  FOE. 

Fond,  sb.  Also  7,  9  foiuLs,  8  fonde.  Now 
only  as  an  alien  word,  pronounced  (fon).  [a.  F. 
fond,fonds:  —  OF.  fonz,  fans  (see  FOUNCK). 

The  word  became  fully  naturalized  in  the  i7th  c.  In  the 
i8th  c.  it  was  superseded  in  ordinary  use  by  FUND,  which 
is  a  refashioned  form  after  ^..fundiis.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  F.  word  frequently  appears  (usually  in  italics)  in 
Eng.  writers.  In  F.,  the  forms  fond  sai&foiids,  formerly 
used  indiscriminately,  are  now  differentiated  in  sense  ;  but 
Eng.  writers  often  use  the  wrong  form.) 

1.  Foundation,  ground,  groundwork  (in  various 
applications).       In  Fr.  now  written  fond.} 

^1664  EVELYN  tr.  Freart's  A  rchit.  141  All  sorts  of  pre- 
cious Marbles  .  .  cut  and  lay'd  into  a  fonds  or  ground  of 
black-Marble.  1665  SIR  P.  WARWICK  in  Evelyn's  Mem. 
(1819)  II.  162  The  present  Prizes  .  .  being  a  better  fond  of 
credit.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  iv.  93  This  Grandeur  .  . 
could  not  be  maintained  without  a  better  Fonde  than  what 
he  was  born  to.  18*5  JEFFREY  in  Edin.  Rev.  Aug.  429 
But  fae  fonds  of  the  character  is  the  same.  1844  THACKERAY 
in  Prater's  Mag.  Feb.  155/2  The  spirits  are  for  the  most 
part  artificial,  the  fond  is  sadness.  1867  LOWELL  Lett. 
(1894)  I.  394  There  is  no  early  French  literature  of 
any  value  in  which  the  Teutonic  blood  did  not  supply  the 
fond. 

b.  Lace-making.     ^See  quots.) 

1881  CAI-LFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlnuork,  Fond, 
Identical  with  Champ,  Entoilage,  and  Treille,  terms  by 
which  the  groundwork  of  lace  .  .  is  distinguished  from  the 
Toile",  or  pattern,  which  it  surrounds  and  supports.  These 
grounds  are  divided  into  Fonds  Claire,  Brides  Claire,  and 
Brides  Ornees.  The  Fonds  Claire  include  the  Reseau  or 
net  patterned  grounds  and  varieties  of  the  same. 

2.  A  source  of  supply,  stock,  store  or  stores.  Obs. 
in  material  sense.    (In  Fr.  now/o»rf>.) 

1685  DRVDEN  Albion  f,  Albanus  Pref,  Here,  therefore,  if 
they  will  Criticise,  they  shall  do  it  out  of  their  own  Fond. 
1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  vii.  142  Some  new  Fonde  of  Wit  should, 
if  possible,  be  provided.  1707  Curios,  in  Htist.  Q  Card. 
92  The  Juices  of  Plants  are  one  of  the  richest  Fonds  of 
Physick.  1872  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Omtra  I.  ii,  Kate  herself 
was  not  indifferent  to  \\&fond  a{  appreciation  thus  secured 
to  her. 


FOND. 

3.  A  stock  or  sum  of  money,  esp.  one  set  apart 
or  a  particular  purpose ;  pecuniary  means,  re- 
venues. (In  Fr.  r\o\\  fonds.}  Obs. 

1673  TEMI-LK  O6serv.  United  Prov.  Wks.  1731  I.  38  This 
Fond  being  not  sufficient  in  Times  of  War,  is  supplied  by 
the  States  with  whatever  more  is  necessary  from  other 
Fonds.  1690  WILL.  III.  Sp.  Parl.  25  Nov.  in  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  2613/1  The  Civil  Government,  which  has  no  Fonds  for 
Us  Support.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  AVrc  Invent,  p.  cxi,  The 
want  of  any  Fonds  to  support  the  Charge  of  such  Office. 

1 4.  A  sum  of  money,  a  stock  of  goods,  or  amount 
of  revenues,  serving  as  a  security  for  specified  pay- 
ments. (In  Fr.  nowyfofc/r.)  Obs. 

1677  CHAS.  II.  in  Marvell  Growth  Popery  39  Without  the 
sum   Six    hundred    thousand    pounds,   or   Credit  for   such 
a  sum,  upon  new  Fonds.      a  1687    PETTY  Pol.   Arith.  x. 
(1691)  114  Making  a  Fond  of  such  value,  to  be  securityfor 
all  Commodities.    1693  Ment.  Ct.  Teckely  \.  47  The  Princess 
..  had  seized  the  fonds  whereupon   the  Pension   of  their 
Ministers  was  assigned.     1714  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5260/4  Debts 
. .  secur'd  by  Judgment,  Statute,  Recognizance,  Fond,  or 
Specialty. 

f5.  Printing  —  FOUNT.   Obs. 

1678  PHILLIPS,  Fond  or  Fund  . .  Among  Letter-founders,  a 
parcel   of  Printing   Letters,    as   many  as  are    Printed   at 
a  time. 

Fond  (f^'nd),  a.  and  sb.-  Forms:  4  fonned, -yd, 
5  fonnet,  5-foud,  5  -7  fonde,  9  Sc.  and  dial.  font. 
[ME.  fanned,  f.  FON  v.  +  -ED1.] 
A.  adj.  (orig.  ///.  a.}. 

+ 1.  That  has  lost  its  savour ;  insipid ;  sickly- 
flavoured.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  57  $if  be  salt  be  fonnyd  it  is  not 
worpi  1388  —  Prol.  x.3i  He  is  seid  fonned  salt,  not  prophit- 
able  toeny  thing.  1784  CULLUM  Hist.  Haivsted  171  Fond, 
faint  or  fulsome  ;  applied  to  smell  or  taste,  a  1825  FORBY 
Voc.  E.  Anglia^  F"ondt  luscious;  fulsome;  disagreeably 
sweet,  in  taste  or  in  smell. 

2.  Infatuated,  foolish,   silly.      Since   i6th  c.   the 
sense  in  literary  use  has  been  chiefly :  Foolishly 
credulous  or  sanguine.     In  dialects  the  wider  sense 
is  still  current.     Cf.  FONNED///.  a. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Cant.  523  Sho  ioyed  not . .  in 
vanytes  of  bis  lyfe  as  our  fonnyd  maydyns  dos  now.  1388 
WYCLIF  Exod.  xviii.  18  Thou  art  wastid  with  a  fonned 
trauel.  a  1400-50  Alexander  5513  A  fanned  fantasy  ban 
fell  in  his  hert.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  199  This  fond 
foylle.  1516  Pilgr,  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  15311  63  b,  And 
suche  communly  be  as  dotrelles,  whiche  is  a  fonde  byrde. 
1580  LYLY  /f«/A;«.y  (Arb.)24i  He  yat  is  young  thinketh  the 
olde  man  fond.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  n.  xii.  250  Never 
more  to  fright  Children  with  fond  tales  of  Bug-bears,  x68x 
GLANVILL  Sadttttciswus  Ded.,  I  am  not  fond  enough  to 
phancy  any  Art  ..  to  recommend  it.  (11703  BURKITT  On 
N.  T.  Heb,  xi.  22  To  dig  mens*  bones  out  of  their  graves, 
to  enshrine  them.. is  fond  and  ridiculous,  a  1748  WATTS 
Imprav.  Mind  n.  iii.  §  8,  I  am  not  so  fond  as  to  think 
I  have  [etc.].  1798  W.  HUTTON  Autobiog.  36  Seized  with 
a  fond  fit  of  farming,  I  took  the  place  into  my  own  hands. 
1831  CARLYLE  Sort.  Res.  11.  ii.  (1872)  65  Writing  from  the 
abundance  of  his  own  fond  ineptitude.  1832  HARE  in 
Philol.  Mus.  1. 247  An  attempt  to  settle  its  age  cannot  with 
any  justice  be  censured  as  a  fond  waste  of  time  in  mere 
literary  trifling.  1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Impr.  viii.  (1857) 
129  Evangelistic  Dissent  was  fond  enough  to  believe  the 
cause  a  common  one.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss,,  Fond, 
foolish,  weakminded. 

quasi-o^z/.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  i.  iii.  76  Fond  done, 
done  fond,  was  this  King  Priams  ioy. 

3.  In   stronger   sense :    Idiotic,   imbecile,    mad ; 
also,  dazed,     f  With  to  :  Mad/0;".   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6182  The  pepull  of  Poyem.  .were  fond 
to  the  fight.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  137/1  Fonde,  arepticins, 
astrosus.  1640  Durh.  VestryBks.  (Surtees*  303  For  puttinge 
fond  Allye's child  to  nursinge.  .is.  4d.  1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour 
toCaves  Gloss.,  Fond,  silly,  stupid  like  an  ideot.  1876  Mid- 
Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Fond,  silly.  '  I'd  a  dizziness  in  my  head  that 
turned  me  fair  fond.' 

f4.  Of  things:  Valued  only  by  fools,  trifling, 
trivial.  Obs. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  n.  ii.  149  He  bribe  you  ..  Not 
with  fond  Sickles  of  the  tested  gold.  1645  USSHER  Body 
Div.  (1647)  239  When  we  sweare  by  . .  bread,  salt,  fire,  and 
many  fond  trashes. 

5.  a.  Of  persons,  their  actions  and  attributes  : 
Foolishly  tender;  over- affectionate,  doting.  In 
later  use  without  reproachful  sense :  Affectionate, 
loving,  tender. 

1579  LYI.Y  Euphues  (Arb.)  106  A  cooling  Carde  for  Philau- 
tus  and  all  fond  louers.  1641  HINUE  J.  Bruen  x.  34  Fond 
affection  without  moderation.  1749  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872) 
XIII.  162  A  loving  husband  is  a  very  amiable  character. 
A  fond  one  I  think  is  not  so.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot. 
I.  10  A  hero  to  whom  the  fond  admiration  of  his  country- 
men hath  ascribed  many  fabulous  acts  of  prowess.  1766 
GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xxii,  I  called  up  the  many  fond  things 
I  had  to  say.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  i.  iii.  60 
She  . .  in  the  light  Of  her  fond  parents'  love  was  fostered. 
1854  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Magd.  Hepburn  III.  285  Ritchie  is 
fond,  and  loves  to  see  me  fair  arrayed. 

b.  Of  opinions,  sentiments,  etc. :  Cherished  or 
entertained  with  strong  or  unreasoning  affection. 

1635  N.  R.  Camden's  ffist.  Eliz.  (an.  21)  n.  200  Don  John 
. .  resigned  his  fond  ambition.  1683  SOAME  &  DRYDEN  tr. 
Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry  iv.  63  In  vain  their  fond  Opinions 
you  deride,  With  their  fov'd  Follies  they  are  satisfy'd.  1750 
CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  337  Edward's  . .  fond  opinion  of  his 
own  capacity.  1841  ABDY  Water  Cure  (1843)  212  A  practice 
which.,  holds  out  a  hope  of  giving  an  enduring  reality  to 
his  fondest  wishes.  1871  MACDUFF  Ment.  Patmos  ix.  112 
To  defraud  His  servant  of  his  fond  expectation.  1872 
RUSKIN  Eagle's  -V.  §  i2i  Children. -Bred,  .by  their  parents, 
in  the  fond  poverty  of  learning. 
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6.  Const,  of  (formerly  f0w) :  Having  strong 
affection  or  liking  for  va  person  or  thing,  a  pursuit, 
etc.). 

1590  SHAKS.  Alids.  N.  u.  i.  266  He  may  proue  More  fond  on' 
her,  then  she  vpon  her  loue.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  231 
The  she  Apes,  .are  wonderous  fond  of  their  little  ones.  1615 
LATHAM  Falconry  (1633)  32  Many  Hawks  . .  grow  fond  on 
them  or  him  that  doe. .  oring  them  vp.  1665  BOYLE  Occas. 
Re/I.  iv.  ii.  (1845)  175  So  fond  of  the  Sun.  1754.  RICHARD- 
SON Grandison  I.  xii.  68,  I  am  fond  of  talking  to  this  young 
Lady.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  294  They  feed 
upon  all  sorts  of  grain,  but  are  fondest  of  millet-seed.  1801 
STRUTT  Sports  &•  Past.  i.  i.  4  ./'Edgar  . .  was  extremely  fond 
of  the  sports  of  the  field.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley 
the  Banker  i.  ix.  169  Lewis  has  made  his  uncle  and  aunt  very 
fond  of  him  already. 

t  b.  With  of\  Possessed  with  admiration  for, 
proud  of.  Qhs. 

170*  ROVVK  Tamcrl.  Ded.,  There  is  no  part  in  your  Lord- 
ship's Character  but  what  the  World  would  be  fond  of. 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  I.  i.  3  He  Is  a  vain  creature 
you  know,  and  seemed  fond  of  what  he  had  written. 

t 7.  Eager  for  (some  object\  desirous  of,  or 
strongly  inclined  to  (an  action).  Const,  of. 
Obs. 

1552  HULOET,  Fonde  or  desierous.  1594  SHAKS.  Liter. 
134  Those  that  much  couet  are  with  gaine  so  fond.  1666 
MARVELL  CVrr.Wks.  1872-5  II.  Hv.iQiThe  redemption  of  the 
chimney-money  at  eight  years  purchase  we  are  very  fond  of. 
1689  LUTTRELL  Brief  Kcl.  (1857)  !•  &>4  Many  persons  have 
blamed  duke  Schonberg  for  not  fighting  the  Irish  army, 
which  our  men  seem'd  so  fond  of.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
(1840)  I.  xx,  They  would  be  fond  of  buying  it.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  16  The  man  was  not  fond  of 
marrying  at  all-  1760  GOLDSM.  Cit.  World  cxi,  People  are 
naturally  fond  of  going  to  paradise  at  as  small  expense  as 
possible.  1772  FOOTE  Nabob  in.  (1778)  63,  I  fancy  he  will 
not  be  very  fond  of  prolonging  his  visit.  1779  BURKE  Corr. 
(1844)  II.  256  Sentiments  which  no  being  in  human  form 
could . .  be  fond  of  owning. 

b.  With  to  and  inf.  (rarely  with  that] :  Having 
a  liking,  eager,  glad  to  (do  something).  Now 
fare. 

All  the  examples  in  igth  c.  and  nearly  all  those  in  late  i8th 
c.  are  from  Scottish  writers. 

I54(5  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  3  Both  these,  for  loue  to 
wed  with  me  fond  are.  1387  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed 
III.  1582/2,  I  find  no  great  cause  I  should  be  fond  to  liue. 
1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Arth,  i.  738  They  all  seem  fond  to 
wear  the  Martyr's  Crown.  1734  WATTS  Relig.  Jnv.  ^1789) 
106  We  are  so  fond  to  appear  always  in  the  right.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  V.  376  Nor  could  I  be  fond 
that  they  should  see  you.  1766  GOLDSM.  Double  Trans- 
form. 53  Fond  to  be  seen,  she  kept  a  bevy  Of  powdered 
coxcombs  at  her  levy.  1769  ROBERTSON  Ckas.  V,  VI.  VL  59 
They  are  fond  to  interpret  it  as  an  omen  of  the  bloody  war 
that  followed.  1826  Literary  Souvenir  198  The  bravest  of 
the  two  is  fond  to  whistle,  that  he  may  keep  up  the  courage 
of  his  comrade.  1883  BLACKIE  in  igth  Cent.  Apr.  607 
'  The  year  of  Charlie  ',  as  the  Highlanders  are  fond  to  call 
it. 

8.  Comb.)  v&  fond-blind,  -conceited,  -hardy >  -like, 
-sparkling,  adjs. ;  fond  plough  -fool-plough :  see 
FOOL  sb.  6. 

1594  BARNFIELD  Affect.  Sheph.  \\,  xxiv.  (Arb.)  16  Be  thou 
*fond-blinde.  .Thou  are  my  Loue.  1590  GREENE  Orl.  Fur. 
Wks.  (Rtldg.)  109'!  Follower  of  *fond- conceited  Phaeton. 
1659  TORRIANO,  Corrivo  ..  *fond  -  hardie.  1632  BKOME 
Northern  Lass  n.  ii,  Mine  Vncle  and  he  fell  on  other  talke, 
of  Lords  and  Ladies,  and  many  *fond-Hke  things.  1889 
BARRIE  Window  in  Thrums  xix,  But  she  saw  'at  he  laid  it  on 
the  fire  fell  fond-like.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss., 


outshining  the  diamond  to  me. 

t  B.  absol.  and  sb.     A  foolish  person,  a  fool. 
1519  HORMAN  Vtilg.  19  It  isvnlucky  withfondistodoon  the 
lyft  sho  first.    1375  CHURCHYARD  Chippes  (1817)  45  The  fond 
will  read  awhile,  but  cares  for  nought. 

t  Fond,  v.  Obs.     Also  6  fonde.     [f.  FOND  a.] 

1.  intr.  To  play  the  fool  ;  to  become  foolish. 
?i53o  Exam,  W.   Thorpe  in  Foxe  A.  $  M.  (1563)  164/2 

And  the  clarke  sayde.  1  fonded,  and  that  I  sayde  not 
truthe.  Ibid.  Thou  wouldest  make-vs  to  fonde  with  the. 
a.  1541  WYATT  7  Penit.  Ps.  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  208  The  sword 
shall  pierce  the  heart  of  such  that  fonds. 

2.  Const.  0ti,  over,  upon.     To  entertain  a  fond  or 
foolish  affection  for  ;  to  dote  upon.     Also  simply, 
to  display  fondness. 

1530  PALSGR.  553/2, 1  fonde,  or  dote  upon  a  thyng  for  in- 
ordynate  love.  1567  TUKBERV.  Ovid's  Epist.  154  Whilst 
thou.. did  fonde  on  Phyllis.  1590  FENNE  Frutes  i.  53 
Immoderately  fonding  over  wife,  sonne,  daughter.  1601 
SHAKS.  Tivel.  N,  \\.  ii.  35  My  master  Joues  her  deerely, 
And  I  (poore  monster)  fond  asmuch  on  him. 

3.  trans.  To  make  a  fool  of;  to  befool. 

1540  HYRDE  tr.  Vives*  Ittstr.  Chr.  Worn.  i.  xvi.  Sib,  They 
dote  and  fonde  [L.  deinentant]  good  yonge  men.  a  1547 
SURREY  &neid  iv.  489  Did  I  not  him  ..  fonded  [demens] 
eke  invest  Of  halfe  my  realme?  1566  DRANT  Horace's 
Sat.  iv.  B  viij,  Love  of  goods,  or  love  of  rule  doth  fonde 
him  now  and  then.  1567  —  Horaces  Epist.  i.  C  iij,  Such 
follye  fondes  a  man  and  fondly  makes  him  roue. 

4.  To  show  fondness  for  ;  to  caress,  fondle. 

1676  DRYDEN  A  urengz,  iv.  i,  Howe'r  unjust  your  jealousie 
appear.. I'll  fond  it,  as  the  froward  Child  of  Love.  1697 
• —  &neid  i.  962  The  Tyrian  hugs,  and  fonds  thee  on  her 
breast. 

b.  To  beguile ;  also  to  beguile  to  (disaster). 
1637-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xxvi.  45  The  Meretricious 
world  claps  our  cheeks,  and  fonds  us  to  a  cozening  fail. 
1682  SOUTHERNS  Loyal  Brother  n,  My  poor  heart  Would 
I    fain  be  fonded  with  the  hopes  of  rest. 


FONDLING. 

Hence  Fo'nded  ///.  a.,  a.  deluded,  foolish;  b. 
fondly  loved.  Founding  vbl.  sl>.,  fondness. 

1566  DRANT  Horace's  Sat.  ii.  B  b,  They,  the  sillye  fonded 
fooles,  Do  feaste  him.  1665  R.  B.  Comment  on  2  Tales 
99  Put  on  a  smooth  Brow,  and  feign  a  kind  of  Fonding. 
1701  STEELE  Chr.  Hero  in.  52  A  brighter  diadem  than  ever 
fortune  bestowed  on  the  most  fonded .-  of  her  favourites. 

Fond  :  see  FAND  v.  Obs.,  to  attempt,  try,  etc. 

Fond,  obs.  pa.  t.  FIND  :  obs.  form  of  FOUND  z;.1 

II  Fonda  (fjrnda).  [Sp./<w<2<z  from  Arab. :  see 
FONDUK.]  Ahotel, an  inn  tinSpainorSp.  countries). 

1826  CAPT.  HEAD  Pampas  127  They  then  came  into  the 
yard  of  the  Fonda  (inn).  1877  B.  HAHTE  Story  of  a  Mine 
lii,  He  plunged  into  the  first  fronda  at  the  wayside. 

II  Fondaco  (.fp-ndalw).  Also  6  fondego,  7 
fundaco.  [It.,  ad.  Arab.;  see  FOKDUK.]  An 
inn ;  also,  in  North  Africa,  f  a  building  containing 
a  merchant's  residence  and  sale  rooms. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  183  At  the  death  of  one  of  their 
marcnants  in  Alexandria,  .the  French  Consul  Vento  sealing 
up  his  fondego  and  chamber  tooke  under  his  seal  his  goods. 
1632  LITHGOW  Trav,  ix.  385  A  Fundaco  or  Inne.  1833  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891])  I.  397  The  landlady  of  the  fondaco 
asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  Paris. 

Fondak  :  see  FONDUK. 

Fondant  (fondant),  [a.  Fr.  fondant  sb.  and 
pr.  pple.  of  fondre  to  melt.]  A  sweetmeat  made 
chiefly  in  France  :  (see  quots.).  Also  attrib. 

1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  257  Fondants ..  are  made  from 
solutions  boiled  to  the  point  of  crystallization,  properly 
coloured  and  flavoured,  and  cast  into  moulds  made  of 
starch.  1892-4  Encycl.  CoottfyiGvcntt)  I.  602/1  Fondants. 
This  term  has  become  familiar  to  us  for  kinds  of  soft 
sweets  that  '  melt '  in  the  mouth.  Ibid.  602/2  Divide  the 
Fondant-paste  into  two  portions. 

Fondary :  see  FOUNDRY. 
Fondement,  obs.  form  of  FUNDAMENT. 
Fonding  :  see  FANNING,  FOUNDING  vbl.  sbs. 
Fondish.   (fjrndij),   a.      [f.   FOND  a.  +  -ISH.] 

Somewhat  fond.     b.  dial.  (See  quot.  1876.) 

1834  J.  WILSON  in  Btack-w.  Mag.  XXXV.  860  An  old 
man..fondish  of  literature.  1876  Whitby  Gloss. ,  Fondish, 
shallow  in  point  of  intellect ;  whimsical. 

Fondle  (fjrnd'l),  v.  [frequentative  of  FOND  v. 
Cf.  DANDLE,  FADDLE.] 

fl.  trans.  To  treat  with  fond  indulgence;  to 
cocker,  pamper.  Also,  to  bring  to  (a  state  or 
condition)  by  indulgence.  Also  with  up.  Obs. 

1694  DRYDEN  Love  Triumphant  ii.  i,  Ximena,  you  have 
fondled  him  to  this.  1711  AMHURST  Ttrne-Filiits  No.  8 
r  ii  Where  one  would  stand  it  out.  .twenty  chose  rather  to 
be  fondled  up,  and  call'd  mother's  nown  boys  at  any 
expence.  1732  BOLINGBROKE  in  Sivif^s  Lett.  (1766)  II.  157 
You  shall  be  nursed,  fondled,  and  humoured.  17157  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  175  P  5  Every  day  sends  out,  in  quest  of 
pleasure  . .  some  heir  fondled  in  ignorance.  1780  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Lett.  Apr.,  I  knew  you  would,  .fondle  them 
[poultry]  like  your  children. 

2.  To  handle  or  treat  with  fondness ;  to  caress. 
Also,  to  press  fondly  to  (the  heart  \ 

1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud,  Nat.  (1799)  H-  5Z 


the  reptile  is  to  be  bitten  by  it.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
vii.  §  3.  (1876'  363  Elizabeth,  .fondled  her'sweet  Robin', 
Lord  Leicester,  in  the  face  of  the  court. 

Jig.  1818  KEATS  Endym.  i.  311  Zephyr..  Fondles  the 
flower  amid  the  sobbing  rain. 

3.  intr.  To  behave,  play  or  speak  fondly ;  to 
toy  ;  also  fto  bestow  caresses  on. 

1720  GAY  Work  for  a  Cooper  78  He.  .fondled  on  her  like 
his  child.  1727  POPE,  &c.,  Art  of  Sinking  102  He  fondles 
like  a  mere  stammerer.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong. 
w.  (Globe)  667/2  Fondling  together,  as  I'm  alive.  1840 
DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  i,  '  Foolish  Nell ',  said  the  old  man 
fondling  with  her  hair.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Trag.  Com.  74 
Unable  to  take  such  services  without  rewarding  him,  she 
fondled. 

fig-  X8a6  LANDOR  Pericles  <V  Aspatta  liii,  Sighs  full  often 
fondle  with  reproofs.  1874  LOWELL  Agassis  n.  Ivii,  Per- 
suasion fondled  in  his  look  and  tone. 

Hence  Fondled  ///.  a.  Also  Fo'-ndle  st>.,  an  act 
of  fondling.  Fo'ndler,  one  who  fondles. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Fondler.  1788  C.  REEVE  Exiles  III.  169 
Those  fondled  and  spoiled  children,  who  are  disagreeable  to 
all  others.  1833  LAMB  Elin  (1860)  419  It  was  a  stranger  to 
the  patient  fondle,  the  hushing  caress.  1876  Miss  YONOE 
Womankind  xviii.  135  Whether  the  elder  brother  starts  as 
. .  the  champion  and  fondler. 

Fondlesome  ;ff?-nd'ls#m),  a.  [f.  FONDLE  v.  + 
•SOME.]  Addicted  to  fondling. 

1835  BECKFORD  Recoil.  36  Turtle  doves  were  never  more 
fondlesome. 

Fondling  (fp-ndlirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FONDLE  v.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FONDLE;  an  affec- 
tionate handling  ;  a  fond  gesture. 

1714  MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1733)^11.  211  The  various 
expressions  of  their  fondness  for  their  infants,  which  fon- 
dling of  them  ever  increases.  1781  MICKLE  Siege  of  Mar- 
seilles n.  iv,  Cyrus  made  no.  .amorous  fondling  To  fan  her 
pride.  1886  HALL  CAINE  Son  of  Hagar  i.  i,  Embraced  each 
other  with  the  quiet  fondling  of  lambs. 

Fondling  (f^ndlirj).     [f.  FOND  a.  +-LING.] 

1 1.  A  '  fond '  or  foolish  person.  Also  transf.  of 
animals.  Obs. 

,1440  York  Myst.  xix.  157  pan  schall  hat  fandelyng  felle 
He-lyue  his  blibs  schall  blynne.  1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mor. 
Philos.  (Palfr.)  56  The  vicious  it  rich  faulty  fondling.. by 
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whom  common-weales  are  destroyed.  1589  NASHE  Anat. 
Absurd.  29  How  farre  are  these  fondlings  from  imitating 
Crates  the  Philosopher.  1594  CHAPMAN  SAaaffW  of^  Night 
Eja,  Thou  and  thy  Niniphs  shall  . .  mocke  the  fondling,  for 
his  mad  aspire.  1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  II.  i,  See 
how  yonder  fondlings  teare  Their  fleeces  in  the  brakes.  1674 
N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Selv.  To  Rdr.,  I  should  lacken  it  . .  by 
making  such  a  Fondling  the  Penman  of  it.  1781  J.  HUTTON 
Tour  to  Caves  Gloss.,  Fondling,  an  ideot. 

2.  One  who  is  fondly  loved ;  one  who  is  much 
fondled  or  caressed  ;  a  pet.  Alsoy^f.  Now  rare. 

1640  H.  MILL  Nights  Search  128  When  this  Spark  is  from 
his  Fondling  gone.  1692  L'EsTRANGE  Fables  No.  248 
Partiality  in  a  Parent  is  commonly  Unlucky . .  for  Fondlings 
are  in  danger  to  be  made  Fools.  1699  LOCKE  Hum.  Unti. 
(ed.  4)  iv.  xix.  §  16  That  may  shew  it  [an  opinion]  to  be  a 
Fondling  of  our  own.  1702  ROWF.  Tamerl.  in.  i.  1059  The 
Fondling  once  of  her  dear  Father's  Arms.  1788  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  5  Jan. .  Frogs,  .kept  in  glasses  for  fondlings 
and  favourites.  1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  ix,  He  became  hjs 
father's  companion  imperceptibly  as  he  ceased  to  be  his 
fondling. 

Fondling  (f^ndlirj  ,  ppl.  a.  [f.  FONDLE  v.  + 
-ING2.]  That  fondles  ;  caressing,  endearing. 

1676  GLANVILL  Seasonable  Refl.  207  What  can  the  fondling 
flesh  and  the  world  do  for  thee?  .'1704  PRIOR  Henry  <y 
Emma  65  He  call'd  her.  .his  Nut-brown  Maid,  The  friends 
and  tenants  took  the  fondling  word.  1768  GOLDSM.  Good-n. 
Man  iv.  i,  I  will  discard  the  fondling  hope  from  my  bosom. 
1798  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Let.  Mar.,  He.  .called  out  in  a  fondling 
manner.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  27  His  chuff  cheeks 
dimpling  in  a  fondling  smile.  1824  Miss  MITKORD  Village 
Ser.  i.(i863)2ii  By  that  fondling  nursery  name  she  best  liked 
to  be  called.  1850  KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  i.  (1879)  13  And 
spoke  to  my  mother  in  a  fondling,  patronizing  way. 

Hence  Fo-ndlingly  adv. 

1835  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLV.  80  She  clings  fearingly 
and  fondlingly  to  Lablache. 

Fondling,  obs.  form  of  FOUNDLING. 

Fo'ndly,  adj.  rare.  [f.  FOND  a.  +  -LY  l.] 
Fond  ;  f  foolish.  Hence  Po-ndliness,  fondness. 

1587  M.  GROVE  Pelops  *  Hip/>.  (1878)  77  Leaue  such 
fondly  toyes.  1852  J.  B.  OWEN  in  Talbot  Meliora  Ser.  l. 
135  The  fond  old  man.  .squeezed  [her  hand]  with  a  fondlier 
emotion  than  usual.  1821  New  Monthly  Mag.  I.  646  Bright 
partners  of  the  sky,  each  other's  gloom  Cheering  with  smile 
of  mutual  fondliness. 

Fondly  (fjvndli),  adv.    [f.  FOND  a.  +  -LY  2.1 

tl.  Foolishly.  Obs. 

CI340  Cursor  M.  16461  (Laud)  ludas  beheld  &  sie  how 
fondly  they  with  hym  dall.  [Doubtful;  MS.  is  isth  c.] 
1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls!  II.  97  Thou  feynest  fonnedli  that 
cure  Lord  we  sclaundre.  1483  Cath.Angt.  137  Fondely, 
stultl,  1551  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  ix.  23  Suche 
other  thynges  as  menne  be  wont  to  doe  verye  fondly.  1634 
FORD  P.  Warbeck  iv.  iv,  He  fondly  angles  who  will  hurl  his 
bait  Into  the  water,  'cause  the  fish . .  dares  not  bite.  1648  Jos. 
BEAUMONT  Psyche  xix.  xxx,  Still  thy  Adventure's  manage- 
ment debases  The  fondly-founded  credit  of  thy  Bliss. 

2.  With  self-pleasing  or  affectionate  credulity. 
1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xlvii.  (1837)  189  You  would  fondly 

persuade  me  that  my  former  lessons  still  influence  your  con- 
duct. 1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  III.  482  That  they  needs  Must 
keep  to  all,  as  fondly  all  believe,  Their  highest  promise. 
1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trait.  II.  12,  I  will  henceforth., 
endeavour  to  be  all  that  she  fondly  imagined  me  1851 
GLADSTONE  Glean.  VI.  Ixix.  45,  I.. am  fondly  perhaps  but 
yet  firmly  assured  [etc.  ].  1862  LOUD  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const. 
x.  131  [  The  English]  have  fondly  traced  the  origin  of  our  free 
'n"1'utt'ons  to,  thc  most  remote  ages.  x885  Law  Times 
LAXIX.  isg/!  Legal  learning  is  not,  we  fondly  hope,  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

3.  Affectionately,  lovingly,  tenderly.    Also,  with   ; 
show  of  affection,  caressingly. 

1593  SHAKS.  tfrV/i   //,  m.  ii.  9  As  a  long  parted  Mother    ! 
with   her  Child,   Playes   fondly  with  her   teares.     1737-8    , 
SAVAGE  Volunteer  Laureal  vi.  q  To  be  or  fondly  or  severely    i 
kind . .  Parents  shall  learn  from  Her.    1757  FOOTE  A  uthor  i 
Wks.    1799    I.    i3I   You   loved    her,   Sir ..  Fondly.— Nay 
foolishly      1797-1800  COLERIDGE   Christabel  Poems  (1862! 
287  r  ondly  in  his  arms  he  took   Fair  Geraldine.     1870 
E.  PEACOCK  Rolf  Skirl.  III.  95  He  never  looked  on  her  so 
fondly  as  now. 

Fondness  (fp-ndnes).     [f.  FOND  a.  +  -NESS.] 
1.  Foolishness,  folly ;  '  weakness ;  want  of  sense  or 
judgement '  (J.) ;  an  instance  of  this.  Obs.  exc  dial 
£1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  266  Dei  seyn  bat  be  speche  of 


,  arav,c.d  for  savacion  of  the  world. 


~«  >~unjjci,  wiio  was  already 

3.  Affectionateness,  tenderness 
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Ii.  41,  I  must  likewise  warn  you.. against  the  least  degree 
of  fondness  to  your  husband  before  any  witness  whatsoever. 
1782  HAN.  MORE  Moses  i.  5  A  mother's  fondness  reigns 
Without  a  rival.  1838  LYTTON^//^  i.  iii,  The  curate,  .was 
not  insensible  to  the  fondness  of  his  beautiful  pupil.  1868 
HELPS  Realmah  xv.  (1876)  400  The  fondness  of  her  words 
did  not  console  him. 

4.  Instinctive  or  unreasoning  liking  or  par- 
tiality; strong  inclination,  propensity  or  desire. 
Const,  for,  \of,  \to,  also  \to  with  inf. 

1654  HAMMOND  Fundamentals  xviii,  Through  indulgence 
to  others,  or  fondness  to  any  sinne  in  themselves.  1665 
BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  x.  (1845)  335  So  conspicuous  is  this 
Creatures  fondness  of  Light.  1713  STEELE  Guardian  No._  i 
f  i  They  have  a  restless  fond  ness  for  satisfying  the  world  in 
the  Mistakes  [etc.].  1735  MRS.  \VmTEWAy Xmi/i'sLeii.  (17681 

IV.  141  Mr. 's  great  fondness  to  get  his  wife  home,  was 

to  stop  a  prosecution  she  had  begun  against  him.  1754 
RICHARDSON  Grandison  I.  viii.  40  Will  he  not  attribute  all 

I  shall  repeat  of  this  sort,  .to  that  fondness  of  admiration. 
1841  ELI'IIINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  II.  314  He. showed  no  fond- 
ness for  war.     1885  CLODD  MytJts  <fr  Dr.  i.  v.  94  The  fond- 
ness of  the  negro  races  . .  for  such  fables  is  well  known. 

Fondon.  (See  quot.) 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Fondon,  a  large  copper 
vessel,  in  which  hot  amalgamation  is  practiced. 

Fondre,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FOUNDER  v. 

tFo'ndrel.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FOND  a. ;?  after 
analogy  of  SCOUNDREL,  etc.]  A  simpleton,  ninny. 

1614  Sco.  Venus  (1876)  27  No  lisping  tongue  that  fondrels 
count  a  grace. 

Fondn  (fond ii).  Alsofondus.  [a.  F./ondusing., 
fondus  pi.,  pa.  pple.  oifondre  to  melt.]  (See  quots.) 

1848  CRAIG,  Fondus  (fondant,  melting,  Fr.\  that  parti- 
cular kind  of  painting  on  calico,  paper-hangings,  &c.,  in 
which  the  colours  are  blended  in  each  other.  1875  Ure's 
Diet.  Arts  III.  479  The  fondu  or  rainbow  style  of  paper- 
hangings  is  produced  [etc.]. 

II  Fondue    ( fohdw).      Cookery.      Also    erron. 
fondu.    [ad.  F.  fondue,  (.fonJre  to  melt.]    A  dish 
composed  of  melted  cheese  with  eggs,  etc. 

1878  Casseirs  Diet.  Cookery  s.  v.,  The  fondu  will  rise  very 
much.  1892-4  Encyct.  Cooking  (Garrett)  I.  602/2  Fondues, 
these  very  favourite  French  savouries  are  made  of  melted 
cheese.  1895  Daily  News  8  Jan.  6/4  Omelettes  and  fondues 
are  equally  dependent  on  this  celerity  of  serving. 

II  FondvLk  (fp-nduk).  Also  8  funduok,  9  fon- 
dak.  See  also  FONDACO.  [Arab.  JfjjLJ  funduq 
an  inn,  ad.  Gr.  vavctoKos,  TravSoKfvs  innkeeper 
(whence  wavbomiov  inn).]  In  North  Africa;  A 
hotel,  an  inn. 

1704  J.PITTS  Ace.  Mohatnmetans  157  A  Court,  or  Funduck, 
as  they  term  it.  1883  Academy  to  Jan.  44/2  We  drove  from 
Tunis  to  Susa,  spending  a  night  on  the  way  at  the  fonduk 
of  Bir-el-Bitah.  1891  HALL  CAINE  Scapegoat  xx,  Between 
the  village  of  Lemsa  and  the  fondak  which  lies  on  the  road 
to  Tangier. 

tFone.  Obs.  rare- \  In  5  foine.  [Of  obscure 
origin  and  meaning  :  the  oi  stands  for  <?.] 

ri46o  Tmuneley  Myst.  i  Surtees)  343  He  was  thi  fode,  thi 
faryst  foine,  Thi  luf,  thi  lake,  thi  lufsom  son. 

Fone,  obs.  form  of  FEW  and  obs.  pi.  of  FOE. 
Fonel,  Fong(e,  obs.  ff.  FUNNEL,  FANG  ».i 
t  Fo-nlrin.  Obs.  [f.  FON  + -KIN.]  A  little  fool. 

1591  FRAUNCK  Yrychunk  i.  i,  If  thou  couldst,  nay 
wouldst  (and  who  would  not,  but  a  fonkin  ?) 

Fonly,  Fonnish :  see  FON  sb.  and  a. 

Font  (fynt),  s6.1  Forms:  i  font,  fant,  2-6 
funt(e,  Orm.  funnt  (4  fant),  4-7  fount(e,  ,4 
founjt,  fownte),  5-6  fonte,  2-  font.  [OE.font, 
fant,  ad.  Eccl.  Lat.  font-em  or  fontes  (baptismi}, 
lit. '  fountain '  or  '  fountains  (of  baptism)',  a  specific 
use  of  L.  font-em,  fans :  see  FOUNT.  In  ME.  the 
compound  FONT-STONE  had  the  same  sense.  In 
sense  3  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  different  word,  a 
var.  of  FOUNT,  refashioned  after  the  Lat.  etymon 

Cf.  also  Tf.  foals  pi.  (OV.fonce),  Vr.font,  Pg.  and  OSp. 
Jonte  (mod.Sp.  fuente),  It.  fonte,  of  same  meaning.  Prob. 
by  adoption  from  Eng.,  the  word  appears  early  in  other 
leut.  langs.  :  OFris.  font,funl,  MDu.  i,onte  imod.Du.  in 
comb,  doopvont,  from  doof  baptism),  ON  funt-r  (Sw.  funt 
do/if unt,  Da._/W,  dol'font).) 

A  receptacle,  usually  of  stone,  for  the  water 
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used  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism!  Ms,o,font*of 
baptism,  baptismal  font.  To  stand  at  font  for  (a 
person)  :  to  be  sponsor  to. 


i         .    .    ?v    . —  »  .«  me  uajmsmai  lont. 

b  //(with  singular  sense),  rare.  (CS.fr.  fonts, 
ccl.  Lat.  fontes  a  font.) 
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FONTANELLE. 

2.  transf.  a.  A  receptacle  for  holy  water,  b. 
The  reservoir  for  oil  in  a  lamp. 

1542-5  BRINKLOW  Lament.  11874)  loo  The  wyne  wyll 
waxe  sower  and  stincke,  as  doth  their  holy_  water  in  the 
founte  by  longe  kepinge.  1644  Ord.  Parlt.  in  Vestry  Bks. 
(Surtees)  322-3  Noe  Copes,  Surplices,  .or  Holy  water  Fonts, 
to  be  any  more  used.  1872  O.  SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Led.  Terms, 
Holy  Water  Font.  1891  Sale  Catal.  Glass  II  'ts. ,  S  tour- 
bridge,  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  lamp  fonts. 

3.--  FOUNT.     Now  only  poet. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  26  Delicate  fonts  and  springes. 
1658  J.  JONES  Ovid's  Ibis  2nd  Ded.,  On  Parnasse  hill  ro.se 
the  Nectarian  Font.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  in.  342 
Adown  His  tortur'd  Sides  the  Crimson  Torrents  roll  From 
many  a  gaping  Font,  c  1750  SHENSTONE  Elegies  i.  46  Near 
font  or  stream,  in  meditation,  rove.  1878  B.  TAYLOR 
Deukalion  iv.  ii,  The  font  Bubbling  and  brightening  with 
an  inward  life,  Spins  up  in  silver,  tinkling  as  it  falls. 

4.  atli-ib.  and  Comb.,  as  font-cloth,  -cover,  -taper, 
-vat ;  also  font-name,  Bone's)  baptismal  name ; 
t  font-wife,  ?  a  woman  appointed  to  collect 
donations  at  baptisms. 

'553  /"".  in  Traits.  Essex  Arcaxol,  Sue.  (1884)  10  Itm. 
a  "flownte  clothe.  1885  R.  W.  DIXON  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  III. 
450  Font-cloths  with  altar-cloths,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies, 
Hartfordshire  II.  (1662)  20  Seeing  his  own  'font-name  was 
a  Papal!  one.  1679  BURNET  Hist.  Kef.  (1865)  I.  150  note. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  he  [Bonner]  alone  in  the  grace 
should  be  written  by  his  font  name  when  all  the  others 
were  by  their  surname.  1519  in  W.  L.  Nash  Church-.v. 
Ace.  St.  Giles,  Reading  (Camden)  5,  Ij  standerds  and  the 
•ffont  taper,  c  xooo  in  Thorpe  Ags.  Horn.  II.  268  HaiSen 
cild  . .  biS  gebroht  synfull  .  .  to  3am  *fant-fete.  c  1220 
Bestiary  108  Naked  [he]  failed  in  Se  funt-fat,  and  cume5 
ut  al  newe.  1569  Chnrchw.  Ace.  Stanford  in  Antiguary 
Apr.  (1888)  169  Eliza  Yat.  .and  Elenor  Sauere  were  chossen 
*  fount  wyeffs  this  yer,  but  the  gathered  nothing  this  yer. 
Font  (fpiA\  •'*•-  Also  7  fonte.  [ad.  Fr. 
fonte,  i.fondre  to  melt,  cast.] 

1.  a.  The  action  or  process  of  casting  or  founding. 
lit.  andyff.     rare.     b.  concr.  Cast  iron. 

1578  Inventories  (1815)  249  Ane  moyane  of  fonte  markit 
with  the  sallamandre  having  ane  new  stok  without  yron 
werk.  1676  MARVELL  Mr.  Smirke  34  A  Sermon . .  that  was 
preached  before  His  Majesty,  and  by  his  special  command 
to  be  Printed,  is  it  seems  making  over  again,  there  having 
been  sure  some  error  in  the  Fonte.  1883  C.  C.  PERKINS 
Ital.  Scultt.  273  When  the  figure  was  ready  to  be  cast  in 
bronze,  Michelangelo  seems  suddenly  to  have  remembered 
that,  as  he  knew  nothing  of  the  processes  of  the  font,  he 
could  not  [etc.]. 

2.  Printing.     (In  England  usually  FOUNT,  q.v.) 
Font,   v.    Obs.      [f.    prec.  sb.]      trans.    To 

'  christen ',  name. 

1652  Persuasive  to  Compliance  17  Flattery,  rather  then 
Truth,  fonted  them  Fathers  of  their  Country.  a  1659 
OSBORN  Queries  Wks.  (1673)  593  It  being  likelier  to  have 
been  the  voice  of  Custom  than  Reason  that  fonted  a  bare 
Knowledge  in  Tongues  with  the  title  of  Learning. 

Fontal  (fp'ntal),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  med.L.fontdlis, 
{.font-, fans  FOUNT,  FONT.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fountain  or 
spring  ;  coming  as  from  a  spring,  rare. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  a  ITU  KEN  Hymn.  Evang. 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  69  O  Jesu.. Stream  from  thy  fontal 
Fulness  a  small  Rill,  My  soul  to  purify,  .and  fill.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sufpl.  s.  y.  Alga,  The  alga's  are  some 
marine,  .others  fontal,  growing  in  springs.  1822  T.  TAYLOR 
Apiileius  in.  58  She  made  a  libation,  .with  fontal  water. 
1855  BAILEY  Mystic  85  Within  whose  veins  condensed  the 
essential  dew  Flows  fontal. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  source  of  anything ;  that  is 


Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  1 35  When  Godhead  Fontal  and  Deriv'd 
co-breath.  1793  T.  TAYLOR  Drat.  Julian  30  Thc  fontai 
sun,  then,  subsists  in  Jupiter  the  perfect  artificer  of  the 
world.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  95  The  fontal  truths 
of  natural  religion.  1858  E.  CASWALL  Masque  of  Mary  16 
Hail,  Mother  of  all  ages !  fontal  source  of  humankind. 
1883  A.  ROBEKI  s  O.  T.  Revision  vii.  139  Whence  was  that 
fontal  text  derived  ? 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  font,  baptismal. 

?  1797  COLERIDGE  Poems,  Christen.  Friend's  Child  i,  This 
day  among  the  faithful  placed,  And  fed  with  fontal  manna. 
1846  KEBLE  Lyra  Innoc.  led.  3)  6  The  fonlal  wave  To  each 
apart  the  glory  gave,  Washing  us  clean. 

B.  sb.  tl-  Source,  'well-spring'  (fig.).  Obs. 

<ti7ii  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  379  Love's 
the  propensive  Kontal  of  our  Wills. 

2.  Her.  (see  quot.  1828-40). 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  xvi.  365  A  Sea  Nymph., 
resting  her  Arm  upon  a  Water-pot  or  Fontall,  from  whence 
issues  water  all  proper.  1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  1. 
s.  v.,  The  gods  of  fountains  and  rivers  and  water  nymphs 
are  generally  depicted  with  a  water-pot  from  which  flows 
the  river  they  represent,  which  is  termed  a  fontal. 

Hence  Fo'ntally  adv. 

01617  BAYNE  Diocesans  Tryall  (1621)  (x)  It  presupposeth 
the  power  of  jurisdiction  to  be  given  originally  and  fontally 
to  one  person  of  the  Church. 

Foutaiielle,  fontanel  (ffntane-1).     Forms : 

6-8  fonteuel(l(e,  6  fontynelle,  7  funtanel,  7-9 

fontanel(l(e,    fontinel(i;e.     [a.    Fr.  fontanette 

(Of.fontanele,fontenele  little  fountain,  also  in  the 

senses  below),  dim.  offontaine  FOUNTAIN.     Cf.  It. 

fontanella  little  fountain,  also  hollow  of  the  neck.] 

•  Anat.    t  a.  The  hollow  between  two  muscles. 

Mentioned  as  the  appropriate  place  for  the  application  of 

a  seton  or  a  cautery  :  cf.  sense  2. 


FONTAttGE. 

1541  R.  Coi'i.AND  Cnydoti's  Quest.  Chirnrg.  iv.  Pj,  For 
_.iat  cause  be  the  cetons  &  canteres  \sic\  done  behinde  thu 
necke,  and  in  the  fontenelles  of  the  lacertes  where  as  one  is 
deuyded  from  the  other.  Ibid.  Pij,  On  the  homoplate 
vnder  the  font[en]elles  of  the  annes.  Ibtd.^  On  the 
fontynelles  vnder  the  knee. 

b.  One  of  several  membranous  spaces  in  the 
head  of  an  infant  which  lie  at  the  adjacent  angles 
of  the  parietal  bones.  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  In  some 
animals  it  is  permanent. 

1741  MONRO  Anat.  Bones  (ed.  3)  71  That  Part  of  the 
parietal  and  frontal  Bones,  where  the  Fontanelle  is  in 
Children.  1752  SMLLLIE  Midiuif.  I.  292  No  perceiveable 

mlsation  at  the  Fontanelle.  a  1823  M.  BAILLIE  Wks.  (18251 
_.  187,  I  opened  the  head  at  the  anterior  fontinel.  1872 
MIVAKI  Elan.  Anat.  127  The  transitory  fontanelle  of  man 
is  permanent  in  some  animals,  as  in  Sharks.  1875  HUXLEY 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  755/1  A  large  space  (fontanelle)  covered 
in  by  membrane,  which  lies  in  the  interorbital  region  [of  the 
frogl 

f  2.  Med.  An  artificial  ulcer  or  a  natural  issue  for 
the  discharge  of  humours  from  the  body.  Obs. 

1612  WOODALL  Surgeon's  Mate  Wks.  (1639)  7  The 
cauterizing  Irons  . .  are  good  to  make  a  funtanell  or  Issue  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  742 
Fontinels  or  Issues  naturally  arising  in  the  Arms  and  Feet. 
'779  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Dr.  Taylor  3  Aug.,  He  has  a  fontanel 
in  his  back. 

b.  In  extended  sense:  An  outlet  for  the  dis- 
charge of  secretions,  etc.  Often  with  mixture  of  the 
etymological  sense  *  fount'.  Also  transf.  andyi^. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  Disc.  i.  §  9  Why  hath  nature 
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fontenel  sends  forth  matter  with  words.  1701  C.  WOI.LEY 
Jml.  in  Netv  York  (1860)  25  Nature . .  purgeth  it  by 
Fontanels  and  Issues  of  running  waters  in  its  irriguous 
Valleys.  1848  R.  E.  LANDOR  Fountain  of  Arethitsa.  III.  ii. 
§  i  Through  this  narrow  fontanel  of  perforated  rock. 

II  Foutange  (fontang).  Also  7  fountange. 
[Fr.  fontange,  f.  Fontanges  the  territorial  title  of  a 
mistress  of  Louis  XIV.]  A  tall  head-dress  worn 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

1689  SHADWELL  Bury  F.  n,  What  d'ye  lack,  Ladies?  fine 
mazarine  Hoods,  Fontanges,  Girdles.  1711  ADDISON  Sped. 
No.  98  F  i  These  old-fashioned  Fontanges  rose  an  Ell 
above  the  Head.  1883  F.  G  STEPHENS  Catal.  Prints  Brit. 
Mits.  IV.  282  An  ugly  old  one-eyed  woman  in  a  fontange. 

l-Fontanier,  06s.  [ad.  Fr.  fontainier,  f. 
fontaine  FOUNTAIN.]  One  in  charge  of  a  fountain 
or  fountains. 

1641  EVELYN  Diary  (1871)  36  The  hedge  of  water  . .  which 
the  fontanier  caused  to  ascend  out  of  the  earth.  1701  W.  J. 
Brtiyti's  Voy.  Levant  xxxiv.  135  He  lives  at  present  at  Loo 
. .  in  the  Quality  of  chief  Fontanier. 

Foiitful  (fp-ntful).  [f.  FONT  ^.I  +  -PUL.]  As 
much  as  a  font  will  hold. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  259  Thogh  she  a  font- 
ful  water  with  hir  lede.  1866  BLACKMORE  Cradock  Nowell 
iii,  Labourers  moistened  their  semi-regenerate  clay  with 
many  a  fontful  of  good  ale. 

Fontlet  (fjrntlet).  [f.  FONT  rf.i  +  -LET.]  a.  A 
little  fountain,  b.  A  little  font  (for  baptism). 

1831  LAMB  EUa  Ser.  H.  Newspapers  35  Y.  Ago,  The  tracing 
ofsomemightywatersuptotheir  shallow  fontlet.  1894  T.  J. 
BALL  Diet.  EUttt.  Ritual  \i.  52  In  privately  baptizing  the 
officiant  should  pour  water  on  the  child,  .not  sprinkle  it  out 
of  a  toy  called  a  'fontlet'. 

t  Fo'nt-stone,  Obs.  [f.  FONT  sb>  +  STONE.] 
The  stone  font  used  in  baptism. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  149  J>et  Je  habbeS  et  }K  fonstan  under- 
fonge.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)247  Of  holy  vantston.  1:1380 
Sir  Ferumo.  548  Had  he  beo  in  crist  be-leued,  &  fulled  in 
holi  fanston.  1436  AUDKLAY  Poems  n  This  foreward  furst 
we  mad  at  the  fonsston.  1594?  GREENE  Sclimtcs  Wks. 
1881-3  XIV.  267  They  shal  swear  it  vpon  the  font-stone. 
i68z  R.  BURTON  Admirable  Curiosities  (1684)  121  As  clean 
from  my  Sins  as  I  was  at  the  Font-stone.  1830  SCOTT 
Demonol.  v.  147  If  she  would  but  deny  . .  the  faith  she  took 
at  the  font-stone. 

t  Fo'nt-water.  06s.  [f.  FONT  s&.*  +  WATER.] 
Water  used  in  baptism. 

c  zooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  350  Wyrc  bonne  drenc  font  waeter 
rudan  saluian  {etc.].  1610  Bp.  HALL  Apol.  Brownists  Ded., 
One  of  them  hath  washt  off  thy  font-water  as  vncleane. 
1656  J.  TRAPI-  Comm.  John  vi.  49  A  man  may  go  to  hell 
with  font-water  on  his  face. 

Ponje,  var.  of  FOIN  sb\  Ods. 

Foo,  obs.  form  of  FOE. 

Food  (f«d),  sb.  Forms :  i  foda,  2-6  fode,  3 
south,  vode,  (4  fod),  3-6  fud(e,  (4  Sc.  fute,  5 
fotte,  foyde,  fudde,  Sc.  fwde,  6  fooade,  Sc. 
fuid,  fuode),  4-6  foode,  6-  food.  [OE.fdda  wk. 
masc. ;  the  exact  equivalent  ( :— OTeut.  type 
*fdthm-~)  does  not  occur  elsewhere ;  the  synonymous 
ON.  fate  str.  neut.,/<r9«  wk.  fern.  (Svf.fo'da  fern., 
Dsi.fode),  and  Goth./iWrwu  str.  fern.,  are  derivatives 
of  the  cognate  vb.  OTeut.  *folljan  to  FEED.  The 
Teut.  root  *fcOt-,  fdi  vwhence  also  FODDER  and 
the^  cognates  there  mentioned)  represents  OAryan 
*pSl-,  whence  Gr.  itarUaSai,  to  feed.] 

1.  What  is  taken  into  the  system  to  maintain  life 
and  growth,  and  to  supply  the  waste  of  tissue ; 
aliment,  nourishment,  provisions,  victuals. 

c  looo  ^LFRIC  Sigew.  Interr.  in  Anglia.  VII.  34  On  beere 
oSre  fleringe  wacs  heora  nytena  foda  gelo^od.  a  13*5  Ancr. 
K.  260  He  hefde  uode  ase  ueol  to  him.  a  1300  Cursor  .17. 
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23064  (Cott.)j  I  was  hungrc, yee  gaf  me  fode.  1375  BAKUOUR 
linicc  x.  189  Syndri  cornys  that  thai  hair  Woxe  rype  to  wyn 
to  mannysfude.  « 1400-50  Alexander  1174  Him  moneste. . 
to  send . .  fode  for  his  oste.  1597  HOOKKK  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xii.  §  5 
Men  at  their  owne  home  take  common  foode.  a.  1687  WALLER 
UponRoscommoii's  Hor,  57  They  [Bees]  give  us  food,  which 
may  with  nectar  vie.  1789  G.  WHITK  Seibome  Let.  xv, 
Worms  are  their  usual  food.  1798  MALTHUS  Poful,  (1890) 
288  Want  of  food  . .  the  most  efficient  cause  of  the  three 
immediate  checks  to  population.  1860-1  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE 
Nursing  46  A  tea-cupful  of  some  article  of  food. 

b.  What  is  edible,  as  opposed  to  '  drink.* 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  \.  ii.  160  Some  food  we  had  and  some 
fresh  water.  1697  DRVDKN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  790  Simple  his 
Bev'rage,  homely  was  his  Food.  i8«  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  IV.  516  The  crews  had  better  food  and  drink  than 
they  had  ever  had  before.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  1138  And 
wine  and  food  were  brought. 

-\  e.  Sustenance,  '  livelihood '.  Obs. 
a  1066  Charter-  of  Eadward  {MS,  i4th  c.)  in  Cod.  Dipl. 
IV.  214  Ic  wille  Sat  Saet  cotlif . .  Se  Leofcild  . .  bequa$  Crist 
and  sainte  Peter  into  Westminstre  ligge  unSder  into  5are 
munece  fodan  ellswa  he  hit  geuSe.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C. 
xvin.  19  Peter  fysshed  for  hus  fode  and  hus  fere  Andreu. 
1548  FORREST  Pleas.  Poesye  287  Which  such  may  com  pell 
to  earn  their  Fooade.  c;  1605  MONTGOMEKIE  Sonn.  xlvii, 
He  that . .  to  mak  faggots  for  his  fuld  is  fane. 

d.  Phrases :    To  be  food  for  ,an  animal^  worms] : 
to  be  a  prey  to,  to  be  devoured  by.     To  be  food  for 

fishes',  to  be  drowned.  Food  for  powder  \  fit  only  to 
be  shot  at  or  to  die  in  battle. 

a\vx$Ancr.  R.  276  Neschalt  tu  beon  wurmes  fode?  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  iv.  ii.  71  Good  enough  to  tosse  :  foode  for 
Powder,  foode  for  Powder:  they'le  fill  a  Pit,  as  well  as 
better.  Ibid.  v.  iv.  86  Hot.  No  Percy,  thou  art  dust  And 
food  for —  Prin.  For  Wormes,  braue  Percy.  1601  — 
A.  y,  L.  ii.  vi.  7.  1894  RIDER  HAGGARD  Mr.  Meesoris 
Will  xxii,  He  was  food  for  fishes  now,  poor  fellow. 

e.  An  article  of  food  ;  a  kind  of  food. 

1393  GOWER  Conf.  Ill,  26, 1  you  shall  reherce,  How  that  my 
fodes  ben  diverse.  ^1449  PECOCK  Repr.  HI.  v.  303  Hauyng 
foodis  . .  be  we  content.  1526  Filgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
I531)  sb,  God  sent  from  heuen  a  swete  fode  for  theyr 
brede  called  manna.  1617  MARKHAM  Caval.  I.  56  In 
England  . .  we  have  so  many  choyces  of  good  foodes.  1674 
N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recrcat.  iv.  (1677)  45  The  larger  the  Pike 
the  courser  the  food.  1754  Diet.  Arts  $  Sc.  II.  1288  Foods 
proper  for  preserving  health.  1887  Casselfs  Fain.  Physician 
911  What  are  the  proper  fuels,  or  foods,  with  which  to  supply 
it  [the  human  machine]. 

2.  With  reference  to  plants  :    That  which  they 
absorb  from  the  earth  and  air;  nutriment. 

1759  tr.  Duhamers  Hnsb.  i.  i.  (1762)  3  The  proper  food  of 
the  plant.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  iii.  ted.  2)  5  The 
vegetation  of  plants  is  promoted  by  communicating  to  the 
earth  their  food.  1869  ROSCOE  Eleni.  Client.  (1878)  372 
Plants  possess  the  peculiar  power  of  selection,  by  the  roots, 
of  the  mineral  constituents  of  food. 

3.  fig.  (In  early  use  applied  more  widely  than  is 
now  admissible.) 

c  1000  in  Thorpe  Ags.  Horn.  II.  396  Gif  he  hi  forlzt  buton 
Sam  godspellican  fodan  on  heora  andgite.  ^1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  63  Swa  bi-houe5  f»e  saule  fode,  mid  godes  wordes  mid 
gode  mode,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  29058  (Cott.  i ]>at  \>\  fast  to  saul 
fode  mai  falle.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxvii.  2  Trauels. . 
are  now  fode  til  soul,  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  14  God, 
(w>u  be  my  strengist  fode.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxii. 

54  His  face,  the  fude  of  angellis  fre.     1538  STARKEY  England 

55  Nuryschyd  wyth  the  spiritual  fode  of  hys  celestyal  word. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  iv.  104  My  faire  sonne,  My  life,  my 
toy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world.    1600  —  A .  Y.  L.  iv.  iii.  102 
Orlando.  .Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancie.    1713 
STEELE  Englishm.  No.  10.  67  Praise  is  the  Food  of  a  great 
Soul.    1784  Cow  PER  Tiroc.  620  Such  is  alt  the  mental  food 
purveyed  By  public  hackneys  in  the  schooling  trade.     1801 
WORDSW.  Sonn.  to  Liberty  \.  iv,  What  food  Fed  his  first 
hopes?    1891    Edin.  Rev.  July   132   Fiction  is  the  only 
intellectual  food  of  thousands. 

b.  In  sense  of :  Matter  to  discuss  or  dwell  upon. 
1780  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  347  Our  own  manners  afford 
food  enough  for  poetry.  18*5  SOUTHEY  Tale  of  Paraguay 
in.  19  A  lively  tale,  and  fraught  With.. food  for  thought. 
1834  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Seine  83  There  the  reflective  will 
find  food  for  their  meditations. 

4.  transf.      t  a.    Material    for    keeping    up    a 
fire. 

a  1050  Lib.  Scintill.  x.  (1889)  56  Foda  fyres  holt,  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  150  Bowes,  .to  none  |>inge  betere  ben  to  furesfode. 

b.   =  SHODDY:  (see  quot.) 

1857  C.  B.  ROBINSON  in  Best  Farm.  Bits.  (Surtees)  Gloss. 
s.v.t  The  entire  substance  that  falls  on  the  floor  being  called 
4  shoddy  *  or  '  food ',  and  being  sold  at  a  high  rate  for  top 
dressing  grass  land. 

f5.  The  act  of  eating.  In  food:  while  eating  or 
feeding.  Obs. 

c  1250  Gen.  ty  Ex.  894  WiS  bredes  fode  and  wines  drinc. 
a  1400-50  A  lexander  2  Fayn  wald  fc>ai  here  Sum  farand  ^ing 
efter  fode  to  fayn  bare  her[t].  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v. 
i.  83  In  food,  in  sport.  .To  be  disturb'd,  would  mad  or  man, 
or  beast. 

•f  6.  That  which  is  fed  ;  a  child,  offspring.  Also 
in  wider  sense  :  A  creature,  person,  man.  Obs. 

In  early  use  also  collect.,  a  brood,  race.  Cf.  OF.  norri- 
turet  nourriture,  med.  Lat.  nutriment nnt,  a  young  animal. 

a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  94  J?u  fedest  on  heom  a  wel  ful  fode. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  682  iCott.)  Fouxl  o  flight,  and  fiss  on  sand 
..com  and  3pde,  Als  he  war  fader  o  J?air  fode.  a  1300 
K.  Horn  1384  Abulf  he  gode,  Min  o^ene  child,  mi  leve 
fode.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  m.  578  Men  mycht  se  mony 
frely  fute  About  the  cost  is  thar  lukand.  c  1400  Y-waine 
ff  Gaiv.  1621  So  fals  a  fode,  Was  never  cumen  of  Kynges 
Mode.  ?£Z475^r.  lone  Degre  364  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.\\. 
37,  I  may  not  beleue.  .My  doughter  dere  he  wyll  betraye. . 
That  fode  to  long  with  no  fo!y.  c  1485  Dighy  Myst.  in.  942, 
I  have  a  favorows  fode,  and  fressa  as  the  fakuwn. 


FOODY. 

7.  atlrih.  and  (  omb.     a.  simple  attrib.,  as  food- 
pan^  -truck  •  in  sense  of  '  fit  or  used  for  food  ',  as 
food-bird,  -Jish,  -grain^  -plant,  -stuff,  -substance. 

1879  H.  GKOHGI-:  I'rogr.  fy  Pov.  ii.  iii.  (1881)  116  If  he  but 
shoot  hawks,  *food-birds  will  increase.  1884  S.  K.DAWSON 
Hantibk.  Caimrfa  534  Herring,  haddock  and  other  *food- 
fishes  are  abundant.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Perm1.  Bark 
486  This  remarkable  *food  grain  might  doubtless  be  usefully 
cultivated  in  the  Himalayas.  1871  ALABASTER  Wheel  of 
Latv  149  He  . .  took  his  *food-pan,  and  went  and  sat  under 
the  shade  of  the  great  banyan  tree.  1872  YEATS  Techn. 
Hist.  Couim.  208  Novel  and  valuable  *food-plants.  1872 
HUXLEY  rkys.  vi.  138  *Food-stufls  have  been  divided  into 
heat-producers  and  tissue-formers.  1886  Longin.  Mag.  VII. 
329  The  *food-truck  which  has  now  for  two  years  been 
supported  by  the  readers  of  Longman's  Magazine. 

b.  objective,    as  food- gatherer,  -grower  \  food- 
producing  ppl.  adj. 

1865  GOSSE  Land  <y  Sea  153  The  pseudopodia  are  *food- 

fatherers    as    well    as    instruments    of  locomotion,     1841 
.  SMITH    in    Mem.    (1855)  II.    457   Neither   butcher,    nor 
baker,  nor  "food-grower.     1870  BRYANT  Iliad  II.  xiv.  59 
Lay  one  hand  Upon  the  *food-producing  earth. 

8.  Special  comb.:  food-chemist,  one  occupied 
in  the  analysis  of  foods  ;  f  food-fit  a.,  fit  to  be  used 
as  food;   food-rent  (see  quot.);   f food-sick  a.t 
sick   for    want    of    food ;    food-yolk,    the    non- 
germinative  part  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  which 
nourishes  the  embryo. 

1885  A.  W.  BLYTH  in  Leisure  Hour  Jan.  24/2  A  *food- 
chemist ..  laying  down  the  principles  of  diet,  c  1611  SYL- 
VESTER Du  Barf  as  11.  iv.  iv.  Decay  423  As  one  same  ground 
indifferently  doth  breed  Both  *  food-fit  Wheat  and  dizzie 
Darnell  seed.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  vi.  1 60  The  rent  m 
kind,  or  *food-rent.  1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Sir  N.  Bnrdet  xxxii, 
When  facing  foysters  fit  for  Tiburne  frayes  Are  *foode-sicke 
faynt.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  474  Animals 
which  are  provided  with  a*' food-yolk'. 

t  Food,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  supply 
food  to  ;  to  feed,  nourish,  support. 

LANGL.  Rick.  Redeles  ii.  135  3e  ffostrid  and  flbdid 
.nd  with  hir  corps  keuereth 


anewe  of  be  best.    Ibid.  m.  52  Ai 

him.  .And  ffostrith  and  ffodith  till  ffedris  schewe. 

If  For  the  supposed  fig.  sense  *  to  beguile,*  see 
FODE  v. 

t  FoO'der.  Obs.  [a.  Get.  fader  see  FOTHEB.] 
A  measure  of  wine  ^see  quot.  1679) ;  a  cask 
holding  this  quantity. 

1679-88  Seer.  Serv.  Money  Chas.  4-  Jos.  (Camden)  118 

5  fooder  of  Rhenish   wine,  containing  37  ,  and   40** 

gallons,     a  1767  Sir  Aldingar  xli.  in  Child  Ballads  in.  lix. 
(1885)  46  Thou  seemust  as  bigge  as  a  ffooder. 

Foodful  (fw-dful).  Chiefly/^/,  [f.  FOOD  sb.  + 
-FUL.]  Abounding  with  or  supplying  food.  Also, 
rich  in  nutriment,  nutritious. 

1638  G.  SANDYS  Parapkr.  Job.  55  When  I  made  The  food- 
full  Earth.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg,  Georg.  i.  204  From 
furrow'd  Fields  to  reap  the  foodful  Store.  1735SOMERVILLE 
Chase  in.  248  The  bleating  Innocent,  that  claims  in  vain 
..The  foodful  Teat.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  1.^796  The 
sturdy  fig.. And  foodful  cocoa  fan  the  sultry  plain.  1868 
BROWNING  Ring  fy  Bk.  ix.  246  No  more  friskings  o'er  the 
foodful  glebe. 

fig.  1791  BURKE  App.  Whigs  Wks.  1842  I.  522  The 
democratick  commonwealth  is  the  foodful  nurse  of  ambition. 

tFoo'ding.  Obs.  [f.  FOOD  v.  +  -ING'.]  a. 
A  feeding,  b.  Food. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  168/2  Fodynge,  or  norschynge^wtr/t- 
tnnt.  1650  Witt's  Recreations  Epigr.  No.  232  Thou 
might'st  have  thought.  .(As  Joan  her  fooding  bought)  som 
good,  som  bad. 

FoodleSB  (fo'dles),  a.     [f.  FOOD  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Without   food.     a.  Of  persons   or   animals : 
Having  no  food. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2155  Lo,  oure  folez  bene  in  fere  for 
fodeles  to  dye.  a.  1541  WVATT  Poems,  Ps.  xxxvii.  70  Nor 
yet  [shall]  his  seed  foodless  seen  for  to  be.  1715  POPE 
Odyss.  xvin.  413  Both  constrained  to  wield,  Foodless, 
the  scythe.  1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  \.  170  Foodless 
toads  Within  voluptuous  chambers  panting  crawled.  1880 
EARL  DUNRAVEN  in  ig/A  Cent.  Sept.  454  Our  entirely 
foodless  stomachs. .  indicated  that  it  was  past  noon. 
Jig.  1887  SWINBURNE  Locrine  iv.  i.  105  So  shall  fear, 
mistrust,  and  jealous  hate  Lie  foodless. 

b.  Of  a  country,  place,  etc.  Devoid  of  food ; 
not  yielding  food  ;  barren. 

1636  G.  SANDYS  Paraphr.  Ps.  cvii.  (1638)  131  He  in  foodless 
Deserts  fed  The  Hungry.  1726-46  THOMSON  Winter  256 
The  foodless  wilds  Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.  1842 
R.  OASTLER  Fleet  Papers  II.  359  Their  home. .  was  foodless. 
1861  WYNTER  Soc.  Bees  199  Vast  foodless  tracts  have  to  be 
traversed  by  her  ships,  the  camels  of  the  ocean. 

2.  Without  the  properties  of  food  ;  innutritions. 
1891  Independent  (N.  Y.)  13  Aug.,  Alcohol  is  shown  to  be 

foodless. 

Hence  Foo'dlessuess. 

1852  Meanderings  of  Mem.  I.  10  Galls  them  no  more  their 
foodlessness  or  fag. 

Foody  (fo'di),  a.     [f.  as  prec. 

1.  Full  of,  or  suppl 
man.) 

fi6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  XL  104  Who  brought  them  to  the 
sable  fleet  from  Ida's  foody  leas.  Ibid,  xv,  638  Jove's  great 
queen  of  birds  ,.  Beholds  where  cranes,  swans,  cormorants, 
have  made  their  foody  fall.  1615  —  Odyss.  ii.  558  She., 
into  well-sew'd  sacks  pour'd  foody  meal. 

2.  Of  wool  (expressing  superior  quality). 

1805  LUCCOCK  Nat.  Wool  123  Wool  of  this  discription  is 
distinguished  by  the  epithets  foody  and  flowery. 

JToodyr,  obs.  form  of  FODDEK. 


supplying,  food.     (Only  in  Chap- 


POOKER. 

tFooker.     Obs.  rare-1.    [?  var.  of  FOGGEH 

s/i.1  ;  cf.  Get,  fucker.]     ?A  capitalist,  financier. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Five  Gallants  n.  iii,  Pist  !  a  supply, 
cary't  clo»ely  my  little  footer,—  how  much. 

Fool(f«l)^'-landa.  Forms:  3  -4  fol,  (sfollel, 
3-6  fole,  (4  foyl),  4-6  foul(e,  (4  fowle),  4-7 
foole,  (6  foolle\  4-9  Sf.  fule,  5-6  full(e,  5-7  Sf. 
fuil(l,  -yll,  (5  fwle),  4-  fool.  [ME.  fol  sb.  and 
adj.,  ad.  OF.  fol  sb.  and  adj.  (mod.F.  foil  sb., 
insane  person,  madman,  fou  adj.  masc.,  before 
\-o\\e\fol,  fem.foHe),  corresponding  to  fi.fol,folh, 
It.  folle  :—  L.  follem,  follis,  lit.  'bellows,'  but  in 
late  popular  Lat.  employed  in  the  sense  of  '  wind- 
bag/empty-headed person,  fool.] 

A.  sb. 

I.  1.  One  deficient  in  judgement  or  sense,  one  who 
acts  or  behaves  stupidly,  a  silly  person,  a  simpleton. 
(In  Biblical  use  applied  to  vicious  or  impious 
persons.) 

The  word  has  in  mod.  Eng.  a  much  stronger  sense  than  it 
had  at  an  earlier  period;  it  has  now  an  implication  of 
insulting  contempt  which  does  not  in  the  same  degree 
belong  to  any  of  Its  synonyms,  or  lo  the  derivative  foolish. 
Cf.  F.  sot. 

c  1275  LAY.  1442  Cnibt  J>ou  art  mochel  fol.  1340  HAMPOLE 
Pr.  Cause.  126  Elles  es  he  a  fole  and  noght  wise.  1398 
TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xvii.  (1495)  203  Telle  a  fole 
his  defawte,  and  he  shall  hate  the.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey 
xxv.  57  There  ben  more  fooles  than  wysemen.  a  1530 
Christis  Kirke  Gr.  xxii,  For  faintness  tha  forfochtin  fulis 
Fell  doun  lyk  flauchtir  fails.  1612  DEKKER  If  it  be  not  good, 
Prol.,  Fooles  by  lucky  Throwing,  oft  win  the  Game.  1709 
POPE  Ess.  Crit.  625  For  Fools  rush  in  where  Angels  fear  to 
tread.  1773  MRS.  CHAPONE  Impnv.  Mind  11774)  II.  in 
Unless  you  improve  your  mind  .  .you  will  be  an  insignificant 
fool  in  old  age.  1816  SCOTT  Antitf.  xliii,  '  Mony  a  wise  man 
sits  in  a  fule's  seat,  and  mony  a  fule  in  a  wise  man's, 
especially  in  families  o'  distinction.'  1881  BESANT  &  RICE 
Chapl.  Fleet  I.  144  No  doubt,  there  have  been  fools  before. 

b.  Phrase.  To  be  a  fool  to  :  to  be  every  way 
inferior  to,  to  be  as  nothing  compared  to. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Shr.  in.  n.  159  Tut,  she's  a  Lambe, 
a  Doue,  a  foole  to  him.  1791  '  G.  GAMBADO'  Ann.  Horsem. 
xvii.  (1809)  rj7  Childers  would  have  been  a  fool  to  him. 
1885  RIDER  HAGGARD  K.  Solomon's  Mines  79  The  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta  must  have  been  a  fool  to  it. 

t  c.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment  or  pity.  Obs. 
i  1530  Heaut.  Women  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  71  How  say  ye 
now  by  this,  little  young  fool  ?  a  ic86  SIDNEY  Astrophel 
($•  Stella  Ixxiii,  O  heau'nly  foole,  thy  most  kisse-worthy 
face  [etc.].  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  n.  i.  118  Doe  not  weepe 
(goode  Fooles)  There  is  no  cause. 

d.  In  various  proverbial  expressions. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5266  A  fooles  belle  is  soone  rung_e.  1539 
TAVERNER  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)  4  A  foles  bolt  is  soone 
shotte.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  46  There  is  no  foole 
to  the  olde  foole.  1563  B.  GOOGE  Epit.  N.  Grimaold 
Eglogs,  etc.  (Arb.)  74  But  Fortune  fa[u]ours  Fooles  as  old 
men  save.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton,  Annot.  16  A  foole  or 
a  physition.  c  1645  HOWELI.  Lett.  I.  v.  xxxix,  A  fool  and 
his  money  is  soon  parted.  1670  RAY  Prov.  91  Fools  build 
houses,  and  wise  men  buy  them.  1721  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  101 
Every  Man  at  thirty  is  a  Fool  or  a  Physician. 
2.  One  who  professionally  counterfeits  folly  for 
the  entertainment  of  others,  a  jester,  clown. 

The  '  fool  '  in  great  households  was  often  actually  a  harm- 
less lunatic  or  a  person  of  weak  intellect,  so  that  this  sense 
and  sense  4  are  often  hard  to  distinguish. 

?I370  Robert  Cicyle  in  Nugx  Poet.  (1844)  54  Lyke  a  fole 
and  a  fole  to  bee,  Thy  babulle  schalle  be  thy  dygnyte  ! 
c  1440  Ipomydon  1643  He  semyd  a  fole  .  .  Bothe  by  hede  and 
by  atyre.  1532  Prky  Purse  Ej:p.  Hen.  l-'III,  205  For 
making  of  gcre  for  the  kinges  fole  xxx  s.  1609  DEKKER 
Gulls  Honu-bk.  Proem,  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  205  He  may  be 
.  .  his  crafty  foole,  or  his  bawdy  Jester.  1651  BROME  Joviall 
Crew  v.  Wks.  1873  I.  451  To  beg  the  next  Fool-Royal's 
place  that  falls.  1691  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  311 
Mr.  Graham,  the  fool  in  King  James  time.  1847  L.  HUNT 
Jar  Honey  vi.  (1848)  75  He  had  all  the  humiliations..  of 
the  cap  and  bells,  and  was  the  dullest  fool  ever  heard  of. 

b.  To  play  the  fool:  to  act  the  part  of  a  fool  or 
jester;  hence  gen.  to  act  like  a  fool  (sense  i). 

c  1532  DEWES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  939  To  plee  the  fole, 
bagiienauder.  1579  FULKE  Heskins*  Parl.  295  He  playeth 
the  foole  with  that  bable.  1639-60  PEPYS  Diary  28  Feb., 
I  staid  up  a  little  while,  playing  the  fool  with  the  lass  of 
the  house.  1722  DE  FOE  Relig.  Courtsh.  I.  i,  I  advise  you  not 
'o  play  the  fool  with  me  any  longer.  1847  JAMES  J.  Marston 
Hall  viu,  The  parliament  was  playing  the  fool  in  Paris. 

c.  Feast  of  Fools  [  =  med.L.  festum  stultorum]  : 
properly  the  burlesque  festival  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was_  sometimes  celebrated  in  churches  on 
New  Year's  Day  ;  hence  in  various  allusive  uses. 

eiffSnyn  Sag.  (W.)  2748  Sire,  hastou  owt  herde  the 
geste,  Win  men  made  folen  feste?  1609  DEKKER  Gulls 
Horne-bk.  Proem.  Wks.  iGrosart)  II.  209  To  the  intent 
I  may  aptly  furnish  this  feast  of  Fooles.  ' 

3.  One  who  is  made  to  appear  a  fool  ;  one  who 
is  imposed  on  by  others  ;  a  dupe.  Now  somewhat 
arch.,  exc.  in  phrases  to  make  a  fool  (/(formerly  also 
f  ttfut  the  fool  on),  to  dupe,  befool  ;  to  be  a  fool  for 
one's  pains,  to  have  one's  labour  for  nothing. 
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of.    1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  iv,  Thou  shall  not  be  the  fool 
of  loss.     Mod.  He  is  the  fool  of  circumstances. 

1 4.  One  who  is  deficient  in,  or  destitute  of  reason 
or  intellect;  a  weak-minded  or  idiotic  person.  Obs. 
exc.  in  natural  or  born  fool,  a  born  idiot  (now  rare 
exc.  as  a  mere  term  of  abuse).  To  beg  (a person) 
for  a  fool;  see  BEG  5  a. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  46  Ideottes  and  fooles  natural!. 
1566  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Civb,  Fooles.  .(especially  if 
they  bee  naturall  fooles)  are  suted  in  long  coates.  1601 
SHAKS.  All's  Well  IV.  iii.  213  He  was  whipt  for  getting  the 
Shrieues  fool  with  childe,  a  clumbe  innocent  that  could  not 
say  him  nay.  1609  SKENE  Keg .  Jltaj.  37  The  warde  and 
custodie  of  lands  and  tenements  pencilling  to  naturall  tullis,  t 
be  the  law  sould  perteine  to  the  King.  1670  LASSELS  Voy. 
Italy  ii.  212  The  Pazzorella,  where  they  keep  madmen  and 
fooles.  i7o8OcKLEY.y<»r<K«tt(Bohn  1848)  326  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  days,  he  did  really  turn  fool.  1824  R.  CRABB 
Tales  142  He  became  well  in  his  health ;  but  he  remained 
quite  a  fool  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ! 
II.  In  combinations. 

5.  General  combinations;  a.  simple  attributive,    | 
asfool-cunningness,  -trap,  -work. 


. 

c  1440  yaaVt  Well  81  A  nunne.bat.  .made  here  as  a  fool, 
and  obeyid  here  to  alle  here  sustren  as  here  fool.     1570 
LYLY  Luphues  (Arb.)  89   Bicause   I   was   content   to   K 
i  friend,  thought  he  me  meete  to  be  made  his  Foole 
1592  SHAKS.  Kom.  «,  Jul.  in.  i.  141,  I  am  Fortunes  foole. 
1625  COOKE  Pope  Joan  in  Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  IV.  28  The 
dean  made  a  fool  of  the  alderman,    a  1684  LEIGHTON  Comm 
''£  \~  3  World'y  hoP«  .  .  put  the  fool  upon  a  man' 
DL  I  OE  Sam.  Instruct,  i.  iv,  I  won't  be  made  a  fool 
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W.  REIN  Life  Luther  XK\\.  178  Hoods  and  tonsure,  eating 
and  drinking,  and  similar  'fool-work. 

b.  appositive,  as  fool-dancer,  -fury,  -gallant. 
1887  D.  C.  MURRAY  &  HERMAN  One  Trav.  Returns 
vii.  100  A  'fool-dancer,  in  his  ochre-smeared  kilt  and  head- 
dress, .sprang  and  contorted  for  a  reward.  1850  TENNYSON 
In  Mem.  cxxv,  Ev'n  tho'  thrice  again  The  red  'fool-fury  of 
the  Seine  Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead.  1714  POPE 
Wife  Bath  95  Or  else  her  wit  some  'fool-gallant  procures. 

C.  objective,    as  fool-catcher,    -doctor,    -taker ; 
fool-frighting  adj. 

1504  NASHE  Vnfort.  Trav.'WVs.  (Grosart)  V.  39  They., 
in  fine  left  mee  and  my  fellowes  (their  *foole-catchers) 
Lords  of  the  field,  a  1624  BRETON  Figure  Foure  (Grosart) 
5/2  A  Foole-catcher,  and  a  Cony-catcher.  1760  JORTIN 
Erasm.  II.  170  None  are  greater  I-ools  than  they,  who  set 
up  for  'Fool-Doctors.  11720  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.) 
Wks.  11753)  1. 177  Fiery  meteors,  and  'fool-frighting  ghosts. 
n6oo  NASHE  (Grosart),  *Foole-taker. 

d.  instrumental   and   originative,   as  fool-born, 
-frequented,  -renowned  adjs. 

1597  SHAKS.  -2  Hen.  IV,  \.  v.  59  Reply  not  to  me,  with 
a  'Foole-borne  lest.  1780  COWPER  Table-t.  756  The  'fool- 
frequented  fair  of  vanity.  1742  POPE  Dune.  iv.  371  Mummius 
*  Fool-renown' d. 

e.  similative,   as  fool-bold,    -fat,   -fine,    -heady, 
-holy  adjs.  ;  fool-like,  fool-wisely  advs.     (Some  of 
these  imitate  FOOLHARDY,  and  may  perhaps  better 
be  referred  to  the  adj.) 

1549  LELAND  ///«.  F  iij  b,  Some  iri  corners  hath  bene 
'folebolde.  1613  CHAPMAN  Revenge  Bussy  D'A  titbois  Plays 
1873  II.  113  Men  thither  come  to  laugh  and  feede  "fool-fat. 
1593-4  SYLVESTER  Profit  Imprisonm.  638  Depending  oft  on 
his  foole-fat-feeding  word.  1603  H.  CROSSE  Vertues 
Cominw.  (1878)  64  To  know  the  price  of  Sattin  and  Veluet, 
and  toies  to  make  him  *foole-fme.  1611  SPEED  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  vl.  i.  §  5.  184  Begging  pardon  for  his  'foole-heady 
forwardnesse.  1592  GREENE  Groatsui.  Wit  B  iij.  So  'foole 
holy  as  to  make  scruple  of  conscience  where  prom  presents 
itselfe.  1842  WHITEHEAD  R .  Savage  (1845'  II .  viii.  286  *  Fool- 
like,  I  forgot  myself.  l6osCAMDEN  JiVw.  (1637)84  But 'foole- 
wisely  have  some  Peters,  called  themselves  Pierius.  1611 
W.  SCLATER  Key  11629) IIJ  Some  of  them  resoluing,  foole 
wisely,  that  images  are  to  be  worshipped. 

6.  Special  comb.,  as  fool-bane,  poison  for  fools ; 
fool-begged  a.,  1  foolish,  idiotic  (cf.  BEG  53); 
fool-duck  (U.S.),    the  ruddy  duck,  Erismatura 
rubida  ;  f  fool-fangle.  a  silly  trifle ;  t  fool-flnder, 
slang  (see   quot.) ;   fool-fish   ( U.S.),   a   popular 
name  for  certain  fishes  (see  quots.) ;  t  fool-happy 
a.,  lucky  without  judgement  or  contrivance  ;  fool-    , 
hen  (U.S.),  see  quot.  ;   fool-plough   (see   quot.    \ 
1777)  !    tfbol-   or   fool's-rack,   '  a  ..  pernicious    ] 
spirit,  in   which  .  .  the   stinging   sea-blubber  was 
mixed'  (Yule);  t  fool-taken  a.,  'taken  in'  like 
fools ;  t  fool-taking  vbl.  sb,,  a  method  of  cozening. 

1679  DRYDEN  Troilus  4-  Cr.  Epil.  10  'Twere  worth  our  ' 
cost  to  scatter  'fool-bane  here.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  n.  | 
i.  41  This  'foole-beg'd  patience  in  thee  will  be  left.  1647 

\\T.~~.      (•-'..  ,f.J       t-.LI... A 1 1-J II     .         _--»-•     I-      • 


1842  DE  KAY  Nat.  Hist.  New  York  iv.  335  Our  fishermen 
apply  to  it  [ilonocanthus  troccus]  the  whimsical  name  of 
'Fool-fish,  in  allusion  to  . .  its  absurd  mode  of  swimming. 


ng  Jrips  liu  90  _..  — 

early  part  of  the  season  the  young  [grouse],  and  indeed  their 
parents  also,  are  tame  and  unsuspicious  to  the  very  verge  of 
stupidity,  and . .  are  often  known  by  the  name  of  "  fool-hens '. 
1777  BRAND  Pop.  Antiq.  xiv.  175  The  *Fool  Plough  goes 
about,  a  Pageant  that  consists  of  a  Number  of  Sword 
Dancers,  dragging  a  Plough  with  Music  [etc.].  1608  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  Ind.  t,  P.  i.  68  *Fool  Rack,  Brandy  made  of 
Blubber  or  Carvil,  by  the  Portugals.  1608  DEKKER  Belman 
Land.  H  iv  b,  'Foole-taking  . .  is  done  seuerall  wayes 
[described  at  length].  Ibid.,  *Foole-taken. 

7.  Comb,  with  genitive  foots :  a.  obvious  com- 
binations (sense  2),  as  fool's  ba(u)ble,  -colours, 
-staff.  Also  in  phr.  \  t°  come  home  by  Foots  acre. 

1603  H.  CROSSE  Vertues  Commw.  (1878)  63  They., 
come  home  by  Need-ham  crosse,  and  *fooles  acre.  1578 
LYTE  Dcdoau  m.  Ixxix.  428  Fashioned  like  a  *foolcs  bable. 
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17*8  POPE  Dune.  I.  84  And  with  her  own  "fools-colours 
Kilds  them  all.  1692  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  Dcf.  Pop. 
Pref  (1851!  17  You  ..  deserve  to  have  your  Bones  well- 
thrash'd  with  a  'Fool's  staff. 

b.  Special  comb.,  as  fool  s  crochet  (see  quot.)  ; 
fool's  errand  :  see  EUHAND  2  c ;  t  fool's  fire,  a 
will-o'-the-wisp,  Ignis  fatuus  ;  fool's  gold,  iron 
pyrites ;  fool's  haste,  foolish  precipitation  ;  fool's- 
head,  a  head  void  of  sense  or  intelligence;  also, 
a  foolish  person ;  (cf.  slieef  s-head)  ;  fool's  hood, 
the  hood  worn  by  a  fool  or  jester ;  also,  a  hood 
resembling  this,  worn  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
fool's  mate  (Chess)  :  see  MATE.  Also  FOOLSCAP, 
FOOL'S-COAT,  FOOL'S  PARADISE. 

1882  CAULFEILD  £  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework. 
Croc/at,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  Tricot.  1631  WIDDOWES 
Nat.  Ptiilos.'tA.  2*16  Fiery  Dragons, darke streames, 'fooles 
fire,  and  such  like  fiery  Meteors.  1882  Boston  Jrnl.  Chcm. 
Feb.  16/3  *'  Fool's  gojd '.  1827  SCOT r  Jrnl.  12  Jan.,  I  wish 
it  may  not  prove  'fool's  haste,  yet  I  take  as  much  pains  too 
as  is  in  my  nature.  1577  BRETON  Floorish  Tpon  Fancie,  etc. 
(Grosart)  24/2  I  n  the  ende . .  Shee  makes  him  see  a  *  Fooles 
head  of  his  owne.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  l.  iii.  134.  1650 
R.  STAPYLTON  Stradas  Low  C.  II  'arres  iv.  78  The  Low. 
countrey  Lords  were  not  fools-heads.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal 
i.  xcix.  159  In  shape  like  to  a  'fooles  hood  or  cocks-combe 
wide  open.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  vin.  191  When 
nightly,  thy  adulterous  blood  Conceales  it's  blushes  in  a 
French  foofes-hood. 

C.  esp.  in  plant-names,  as  f  fool's  ballocks,  an 
old  name  for  Orchis  Morio ;  fool's  cicely  = fool's 
parsley ;  fool's  (water)  cress  (see  qnot.  1878) ; 
fool's  parsley,  a  poisonous  weed,  the  Lesser  Hem- 
lock (/Ethusa  Cynapium) ;  hence,  a  book-name 
of  the  genus  /Ethusa ;  t  fool's  stones,  an  old 
name  for  Orchis  Morio  and  O.  mascula. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  Ivi.  222  This  second  kinde  [of 
Orchis]  is  called.,  in  English  .. 'Fooles  Balloxe.  1796 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  ted.  3)  II.  305  sEtliusa  Cyna- 
pium ..'Fool's  Cicely,  Lesser  Hemlock.  1861  MRS. 
LANKESTER  Wild  Flowers  31  The  *  Fool's-Cress,  as  it 
is  called  (Stum  nodiflorum).  1878  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND 
Platit-n. ,  Fool's  Water  Cress,  Helosciadium  nodiftorum . . 
Because  those  who  are  ignorant  or  unobservant  may  mis- 
take it  for  water  cress.  1755  Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  69  The 
lesser  Hemlock,  or  'Fool's  Parsley.  1816-20  GREEN  Univ. 
Herbal  I.  64  jEthusa  Fatua,  Fine-leaved  Fool's  Parsley. 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  xcix.  §  5.  159  The  male  'Foole 
stones  hath  flue  . .  long,  broad  and  smooth  leaues.  Ibid. 
The  female  Fooles  stones  hath  also  smooth  narrow  leaues. 
B.  adj.  Foolish,  silly.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  dial. 
and  vulgar  (the  recent  vulgar  use  being  prob.  a 
new  formation  from  the  sb.). 

a  1225  Amr.  /f.  54  pe  holi  Cost  lette  writen  one  hoc  uor 
to  warnie  wummen  of  hore  fol  eien.  a  1240  Ureisnn  in 
Cott.  Horn.  200  Me  nis  he  fol  chepmon,  Set  bu3  deore  a  woe 
|>ing?  1207  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  568  pis  lokinge  was  ri?t  fol 
in  such  destresse  iwis.  c  1314  Guy  Warm.  (A.)  380.  10 
Ich  wene  )>ou  art  a  fole  musard  !  1:1400  Destr.  Troy 
13841  Hit  fell  hym  by  fortune  of  a  foole  end.  c  1450 
Mirour  Saluacioun  271  The  wise  virgines  y*  oele  vnto  the 
fole  maydens  denyed.  1481  CAXTON  Tulle  of  Old  Age, 
Oldeage  is  grevous.  .to  the  foleold  man.  1541  R.  COPLAND 
Galyen's  Terap.  2  D  j,  O  foole  and  imprudent  Thessalus. 
1580  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  22  Let  the  wisest  be  the 
forwardest,  and  the  most  foole  the  frowardest.  1681 
COLVIL  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  130  Fighting  is  a  fool  thing. 
a  1776  Kong  in  Herd's  Collect.  II.  192  The  fool-thing  is 
obhg'd  to  fast  Or  eat  what  they've  refus'd.  1815  SCOTT 
Guy  M.  xxxix,  'They  couldna  hae  sell'd  the  auld  inherit- 
ance for  that  fool-body's  debts.'  1823  GALT  Entail  II.  iii. 
22  A  fool  posture,  .and  no  very  commodious  at  this  time. 

Fool  (f«l)  sb*  [prob.  a  use  of  prec.,  suggested 
by  the  synonym  trifle,  mentioned  in  quot.  1598. 
(So  Skeat  in  Phil.  Sac.  Traits.  1885-7). 

Mahn's  derivation  from  Y./onler  to  crush,  is  not  only  base- 
less, but  inconsistent  with  the  early  use  of  the  word.] 

fl.  (See  quots.).  Obs. 

1598  FLORID.  Mantiglia,  a  kinde  of  clouted  creame  called 
a  foole  or  a  trifle  in  English,  c  1600  DAY  Bigg.  Bednall  Gr. 
v.  (Bullen)  114  My  Mother .. could  have  taught  thee  how 
to  a  made,  .fritters,  pancakes,  I  and  the  rarest  fools.  1637 
B.  JONSON  Sad  Sheph.  i.  vi,  Your  cheese-cakes,  curdes, 
and  clowted  creame,  Your  fooles,  your  flaunes.  1688  R. 
HOLME  A  rmoury  in.  iii.  82  Foole  is  a  kind  of  Custard,  but 
more  crudelly ;  being  made  of  Cream,  Yolks  of  Eggs, 
Cinamon,  Mace  boiled  :  and  served  on  Sippets  with  sliced 
Dates,  Sugar,  and  white  and  red  Comfits,  strawed  thereon. 

2.  A  dish  composed  of  fruit  stewed,  crushed, 
and  mixed  with  milk,  cream,  or  custard.  Often 
gooseberry  fool. 

1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Art  of  Cookery  ix.  79  A  Gooseberry- 
Fool.  111845  HOOD  Hymen  Retrospect.  I.  ii,  Just  like 
gooseberries  boil'd  for  a  fool  ! 

Fool  (f»l),  v.  Forms  :  see  the  sb.  [f.  FOOL  a. 
or  j*.i  Cf.  QY.folier,foleiier:  see  FOLEYK.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  be  or  become  foolish  or  insane. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.P.  B.  1422  So  faste  bay  weaed  to  hym 
wyne,  wel  neje  he  foles.  1489  Harbour's  Bruce (Edin.  MS.) 
iv.  222  Bot  he  fulyt  [tfie  better  text  has  was  fule],  forowtyn 
weir  That  gaiff  throuth  till  that  creatur. 

2.  To  act  like  a  fool. 

a.  To  act  as  a  foolish  or  weak-minded  person  ; 
to  play  the  fool,  trifle,  idle.  Also  to  fool  about,  or 
on,  and  to  fool  it.  f  To  fool  into :  to  be  brought 
into  by  one's  folly.  To  fool  around  (U.S.):  to 
'  hang  about '  aimlessly.  To  fool  with  :  to  play 
or  meddle  with  foolishly  ;  also  in  indirect  passive. 

1S93  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  v.  v.  60  While  I  stand  fooling 
heere.  1608  —  Cor.  it.  iii.  128  Rather  then  foole  it  so,  Let 
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the  high  Office  and  the  Honor  go.  a  1621  BEAI-M.  &  FL. 
Crist.  Country  v.  v,  Must  I  needs  fool  into  mine  own  de- 
struction? 1676  WYCHF.KI.EV  I'/.  Denier  iv.  i,  My  henrt  is 
loo  much  in  earnest  to  be  fooled  with.  1685  J.  SCOTT 
l'li:\  Life  n.  134  [He]  So  fools  and  fleers  on  till  he  hath 
toyed  and  laughed  himself  out  of  all  sense  of  Religion. 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  IV.  xxxiii.  228  How  you., 
fooled  on  with  us,  before  you  came  to  confession  !  1810 
Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  269,  1  do  not  think  this  man  was 
taken  to  the  watch-house  because  he  was  fooling.  1826 
SCOTT  H'oodst.  v,  Zoons,  Mark  Everard,  I  can  fool  it  no 
luimer.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Bro^vn  at  Oxf.  xii.  (1889)  112 
You  and  I,  perhaps,  go  fooling  about  with  him,  and  get 
rusticated.  1884  Munch.  Exam.  28  June  4/6  The  accused 
..began  fooling  with  a  loaded  gun.  1885  Century  Mag. 
XXIX.  545/1  They  [the  pursuers]  seemed  to  stop  and  fool 
around  awhile. 

fb.  To  act  as  a  fool  or  jester;  to  play  the 
buffoon.  Also  with  up.  Obs. 

1617  FLETCHER  Mad  Lover  v.  iv,  Foole  up,  sirra,  You 
may  chance  get  a  dinner.  1633  FLETCHER  &  SHIRLEY  Night 
Walker  v.  iii,  Tie  foole  vp  and  provoke  ye  [to  be  merry]. 
1641  DENHAM  Sophy  iv.  (1667)  50  If  you  have  the  luck  to 
be  Court-fools,  those  that  have  Either  wit  or  honesty,  you 
may  fool  withal,  and  spare  not. 
c.  qo&ii-trans.  witli  compl.  phrase. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tiuel.  N.  v.  i.  44  You  can  foole  no  more 
money  out  of  mee  at  this  throw. 

3.  trans.  To  make  a  fool  of;  to  impose  upon, 
dupe,  trifle  with.  Also,  to  balk,  frustrate. 

1396  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  \.  iii.  178  That  you  are  fool'd,  dis- 
carded, and  shook  off  By  him,  for  whom  these  shames  ye 
underwent.  1606  —  Ant.  /t  Cl.  v.  ii.  225  Why  that's  the 
way  to  foole  their  preparation.  1663  COWLEY  Occas.  Verses, 
Ode  on  Ld.  BroghiWs  Verses  2  Be  gon.  .Ingrateful  Muse, 
and  see  What  others  thou  can'st  fool  as  well  as  me.  1706 
ESTCOURT  Fair  Examp.  iv.  i,  This  Gentleman,  .that  has 
fool'd  your  Faith,  wou'd  betray  your  Honour.  1784 
BURNS  Epit.  Henpeckd  Sq.,  As  father  Adam  first  was 
fool'd.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  clviii,  This  Outshining 
and  o'erwhelming  edifice  Fools  our  fond  gaze.  1867 
TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  xxxviii,  [He]  ought  not  to  have 
been  fooled  by  such  a  woman. 

b.  To  cheat  of  or  delude  out  of  (something);  to 
entice,  lure  into  or  to ;  to  put  or  fob  off  by 
trickery. 

1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen.  xxi.  i  He  fools  them  not  off  with 
fair  promises.  1663  J.  SPENCER  Vulg.  Prophecies  (1665)  28 
An  impatience  of  the  ignorance  of  things  to  come,  fooled 
the  Jews,  .out  of  their  Reason.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq, 
456  But  so  manifest  Eviction  . .  will  not  be  fooled  off  for 
ever.  1678  MARVELL  Grmuth  Popery  28  The  Additional 
Excise .. which  the  Tripple  League  had  fooled  them  into. 
c  1680  J.  HAINES  Epil.  in  Collect.  Poems  34  They  all  fool 
Cit  of  his  Wife,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1737)  IV.  iv.  140 
Such  as  come  to  be  thus  happily  frighted  into  their  wits, 
are  not  so  easily  fooled  out  of  them  again.  1833  H.  BLUNT 
Lect.  Hist.  St.  Paul  II.  200  It  fools  you  into  the  belief  that 
[etc.].  1841-4  EMERSON  Ea.,  Politics  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  237 
Nature  . .  will  not  be  fooled  or  abated  of  any  jot  of  her 
authority.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  vi.  144  The 
English  have  never  yet  been  fooled  to  their  ruin. 

t  4.  To  make  foolish ;  to  infatuate.     Obs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  ii.  iv.  278  Foole  me  not  so  much  To 
beare  it  tamely ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger.  1641  DENHAM 
Sophy  in.  (1667)  43  He's  so  fool'd  with  down-right  honesty, 
He'l  ne're  believe  it. 

5.  To  fool  away,  •'rout  (also  simply)  :  to  throw 
away  or  part  with  foolishly;  to  spend  (money, 
time)  foolishly. 

1548  Detect.  Unskilf.  Physic,  in  Recorde  Urin.  Physick 
(1651)  4,  I  scarce  beleeve  any  wise  man  would  fool  out  a 
groat  on  your  judgment.  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememl>. 
111.406  Foole  thy  life  away  By  tempting  Heav'n.  1641  SIR 
E.  DERING  Sp.  on  Relir.  22  Nov.  xv.  11642!  69  Let  no  Am- 
monite perswade  the  Gileadite  to  foole  out  his  right  eye. 
1660  PEPYS  Diary  i  June,  Where  I . .  fooled  away  all  the 
afternoon.  1711  SWIFT  Jrtil.  to  Stella  g  July,  I  have 
fooled  away  too  much  money  that  way  already.  1728 
YOUNG  LffueFame\\.  (1757)91  What  crime  In  such  a  paradise 
to  fool  their  time  1  a  1761  LAW  Behmen's  Myst.  Magnum 
Ivi.  (17651  329  We  see  here  how  Adam  has  fooled  away, 
and  lost  the  Blessing.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char. 
xx.  507  He  fools  away  his  time,  his  money,  and  his 
health. 

Hence  Fooled///,  a. 

1715  tr.  C'tess  D'A  unoy's  Wks.  391  This  impious  Grognon, 
by  the  fool'd  Support  Of  a  fond  Prince,  made  Cruelty  her 

Sport.     1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  v.  35  The  fool'd  mind, 
t  Foolage,  a.  and  sb.   Obs.    Also  6  Sc.  fulage, 

-ego.     [a.  OF.  folage  adj.  and  sb.  (repr.  popular  L. 

types  *follaticus,  -uni),  i.  fol  FOOL.     The  I7th  c. 

sb.  may  be  a  new  formation  on  FOOL  4-  -AGE.] 

A.  adj.     Sc.  Foolish.     Hence  Foolageness. 
1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  11.  70  }e  haif  preuit  fulage  For 

to  offend  that  Souerane.  1563  WINJET  four  Scoir  Thre 
Quest.  To  Rdr.,  Wks.  1888  I.  55  Sik  proud  fulege  phan- 
taseis.  Ibid.  6-2  Insipientia  eontm  . .  that  is,  the  fulegenes 
of  thame. 

B.  sb.  Foolish  condition. 

1676  Cal.  St.  Papers,  Amer.  %  \V.  /»</.  (1893)  No.  937. 
-508  [Old  Governor  Berkeley  altered,  by  marrying  a  young 
wife,  from  his  wonted  public  good  to  a]  covetous  foolage. 

tFoolane,  Foola'rum,  Foola'tum.  hu- 
morous. Obs.  [arbitrarily  f.  FOOL.]  =  Foot,. 

1684  J.  LACY  Sir  If.  Buffoon  n.  v.  Dram.  Wks.  (1875)  248 
(Said  to  a  servant]  Prethee,  good  Foolane,  tell  Alderman 
Buffoon  that  he  may  come  in.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I. 
xix.  47  And  what,  .have  I  said  to  her,  Foolatum  ;  but  that 
she  was  pretty?  1799  S.  J.  PRATT  Tri.  Benevolence  II.  267 
What's  the  foolarum  at  now  1 

t  Foola'tion.  Obs.  [f.  FOOL  v.  +  -ATION.] 
The  action  of  fooling ;  also  concr.  a  foolish  thing. 

1628  SIR  J.  BINGLEY  in  Miss  Hickson  Irel.  ijiA  C.  (1884)  I. 
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Introd.  89  Altars  adorned  with  images  and  other  foolations. 
1638  [see  -ATION]. 

Fooldom  (ffl'ldwa).  [f.  FOOL  rf.'  +  -non.] 
The  realm  of  fools  ;  fools  aollectively. 

1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  vi.  191  A  sort  of  triumphant 
shriek,  .has  gone  up  from  the  Fooldom  of  Europe. 

Fool(e,  obs.  form  of  FOAL. 

Foolery  (frHeri).     Also  7  follery.     [f.  FOOL 

i/'.1    4-   -BUY.] 

1.  The   habit   or  practice   of  fooling  or  acting 

foolishly. 

1579  SPENSF.R  Sheph.  Cal.  Feb.  211  But  sikefansies  weren 
foolerie.  1604  PARSONS  yd  Pt.  Three  Convert.  Eng.  271 
Whether  Fox  may  not  beare  away  the  bell  for  follery. 
1694  WOOD  Life  23  June  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.),  An  implacable 
enmity  to  immorality  and  foolery.  1725  WATTS  Logic  iv. 
ii.  Rule  3  It  is  mere  foolery  to  multiply  distinct  particulars 
in  treating  of  things.  1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLI.  227  The 
oddities  and  simple  foolery  of  this  man.  1858  DORAN  Crt. 
Fools  38  An  immoderate  amount  of  foolery. 

2.  A  piece  of  fooling;   a  foolish  or  ridiculous 
action,  performance,  or  thing.    . 

1552  LATIMER  Serm.  Eph.  vi.  in  Fruit/.  Serm.  (1584)  198 
It  is  not  that  [ringing  of  belles]  that  will  serue  against  y» 
deuill :  yet  we  haue  beleued  such  fooleries  in  tymes 
past.  1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.vi.  xxxi.  (1612)  156  With. . 
Fooleries  more  than  few  I  courted  her.  1657  North's  Plu- 
tarch Add.  Lives  (1676)  80  When  they  have  turmoil'd 
themselves  about  such  fooleries  [Horoscopes]  a  long  time, 
they  gain  nothing  thereby.  1662  EVELYN  Diary  i  Jan., 
I  went  to  London,  invited  to  the  solemn  foolerie  of  the 
Prince  de  la  Grange  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  1772  Town  <$•  C. 
Mag.  125  The  pleasing  levities,  and  agreable  fooleries  of  a 
-;irl.  1830  A  thenxnm  16  Oct.,  Sevres  china,  buhl  cabinets, 
.ndian  fans,  and  other  fooleries.  1859  TENNYSON  Vivien 
263  Your  pretty  tricks  and  fooleries. 

3.  Fools  as  a  class,  nonce-use. 

1843  SYDNEY  SMITH  Let.  19  Aug.  in  Mem.  (1855*  II.  494 
He  knows  how  to  disguise  liberal  ideas,  and  to  make  them 
less  terrible  to  the  Foolery  of  a  country. 

Foo'less.    joctilar.    A  female  fool. 

1852  SMEDLEY  L.  Arundel  xxxvi,  When  the  mind  of 
a  fool  (or  fool-Mr,  as  the  case  may  be)  exalts  it  to  an 
undue  pre-eminence.  1884  G.  P.  HAWLEY  Wit,  etc., 
Richter  155  The  fools  and  foolesses  of  the  subsequent 

t  Foolhardice.  Obs.  Forms :  5  fool  hardi- 
esse,  6  fool(e)hardise,  -ize,  7  foole-hardice. 
[~lnic,ihc.fole&ardiesse,f.  FOOLHABDY, after HABDI- 
ESSE  ;  subsequently  assimilated  in  form  to  COWABD- 
ICE.]  =  FOOLHABDINESS. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (1860)  63  Whiche  by  theire  fole- 
hardiesse.  .causid  the  patrimonie  of  Lelius  and  Scipion  to 
be  lost.  1391  SPENSER  Ruins  Rome  xiv,  With  vaine  fool- 
hardise  Daring  the  foe.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  v.  xxiii.  79 
Foole-hardice,  rashnes,  madnes. 

t  Foo'lha'rdiment.  Obs.  [OF.  fol  hardie- 
ment  foolish  daring.]  =  FOOLHABDINESS. 

[Le  Manuel  des  Pechiez  1336  in  R.  Brunne  Handl. 
Synne  (1862)  23  Home  qe  par  fol  hardiement  lure  par  deu 
horriblement.]  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  VI.  337  Vorschip 
Extremyteis  has  twa  ;  Fule-hardyment  the  formast  is,  And 
the  tothir  is  cowardiss.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i. 
xxvi  (1869)  17  Michel  is  he  of  foolhardiment.  1533  BELLEN- 
DEN  Livy  n.  (1822)  204  The  consul  reprochit  thaim.  .of  thair 
ful  hardiment. 

Focvlh.a:rdiness.  [f.  FOOLHABDY  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  foolhardy. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxiv.  7  My  iolifte  &  fole- 
hardynes.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  55  By  woodnesse 
and  foolhardinesse  for  heresie  to  dien.  153$  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  II.  440  Full  hardines.  .Cumisalwayof  ill  considderance. 
a  1677  BARROW  Wks.  (1686)  III.  xxxiv.  377  The  fear  of  men 
..doth  involve  the  wildest  boldness,  and  most  rash  fool- 
hardiness  in  the  world.  1874  MORI.EY  Compromise  (1886) 
229  To  be  willing  to  make  such  changes  too  frequently  . .  is 
foolhardiness. 

Foolhardy  (fw'lhaudi),  a.  [a.  OF./el  liardi, 
comb,  of/0/  foolish,  FOOL  a.  with  hardi  bold, 
HARDY  a.]  Daring  without  judgement,  foolishly 
adventurous  or  bold,  rashly  venturesome. 

a  1225  A  ncr.  Jt.62  N  is  heo  to  muche  cang,  oSer  to  fol- 
herdi.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  667  fou  were  euer 
so  fole  hardy.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  Iv.  xxx. 
78  How  dar  ther  ony  man  ben  so  fole  hardy  for  to  dampnen 
hym  seluen.  1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  Wks.  104  Theyr  fole- 
hardy  lugement.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
n.  153  A  rasche,  ferce,  and  fulehardie  joung  man.  a  1680 
BUTLER  Rent.  (17591  II.  302  He  runs  on  boldly  like  a 
foolhardy  Wit.  1796  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  II. 
244  If  they  really  are  so  fool-hardy  as  to  go  to  war  to  please 
the  French.  1860  HOLLAND  Mia  Gilbert  xxiv.  418  Do  not 
be  guilty  of  this  foolhardy  business  again. 

Hence  Foolhardily  adv.  Also  Foolhardi- 
hood, f  Foolhardiship  =  FOOLHAEDINESS. 

,;  1225  Ancr.  R.  182  Vor  moni  makeS  hire  sec  buruh  hire 
fol  herdischipe.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Snm.  xviii.  13  If  I  hadde 
doon  a^ens  my  soul  foolhardili.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm. 
Marcell.  xix.  iv.  127  Who.. used  foole-hardily  to  sallie 
forth  and  fight  most  courageously.  1837  SOUTHEY  in 
Q.  Rev.  LIX.  306  Two  brothers  had  the  foolhardihood  to 
wait  till  midnight  in  the  church-porch.  1879  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  Sir  Gibbie  xix.  102,  I  would  not  foolhardily  add  to 
my  many  risks  of  blundering. 

t  Fool-haste.  Obs.  [a.  O/V .  fole  haste,  i.fole 
fern,  of  fol  FOOL  a.  +  haste  HASTE.]  Foolish 
precipitation,  unseemly  or  reckless  haste. 

'393  GOWER  Con/.  I.  316  Contek  ..  Foolhast  hath  to  his 
chamberlain.  1597  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  <$•  Slae  417 
Fuil-haist  ay  almaist  ay  Ouirsylis  the  sicht  of  sum. 

t  Fool-hasty,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  foolhastif. 
7  foolhastie  fa.  OF.  fol  hastif,  comb,  of  fol 


FOOLISH. 

FOOL  a.  and  hastif  HASTY  ;  cf.  prec.  and  FOOL- 
HAKDY.]  Foolishly  hasty,  precipitate. 

T393  GOWER  Con/.  1.  334  The  man  whiche  is  malicious 
And  foolhastif,  full  ofte  he  falleth.  1600  HOLLAND  Lay 
xxii.  xli.  458  The  audaciousnesse  of  the  foolhastie  Consul!. 

Hence  t  Fool-hastiness. 

13..  Minor  Poems  /r.  Vernon  MS.  xxxii.  617  Fool- 
hastines.  1393  GOWER  Cot:/.  III.  99  Fool  hastifnesse. 

t  Foolhead.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  folehede,  foul- 
hod,  [f.  FoOLi/'.1  +  -HKAI).]  Folly. 

a  1340  HAMPOLF.  Psalter  xlviii.  21  He  rehercys  be  foulhed 
[foly]  of  man.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  3116  (Fairf.)  Fole  hede 
ys  giuen  al  men  to  pay. 

t  Foolia'miny.  Obs.  [burlesque  formation  on 
FOOL  s/>.1 ;  cf.  F.  brouillamini.]  A  fool ;  fools 
collectively. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Trick  to  Catch  i.  iv.  Wks.  (Bullen)  II. 
266  My  clients  come  about  me,  the  fooliaminy  and  coxcombry 
of  the  country.  Ibid.  iv.  v.  339  Now,  good  man  fooliaminy, 
what  say  you  to  me  now?  1622  MASSINGER  Virr.  Mart.m. 
Hi,  Worse  ;  all  tottering,  all  out  of  frame,  thou  fooliamini  1 

t  Foo-lify,  v.  06s.  [f.  FOOL  rf.i  -r  -(I)FY.] 
trans.  To  make  a  fool  of,  render  foolish. 

1581  M.  HANMF.R  Jcsuites  Banner  A  iij  b,  They  are  fooli- 
fied  in  themselues.  a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  A  cts  S,Mon.  (1642) 
80  God  in  Justice  doth  so  foolifie  their  malice,  that  [etc.]. 

Hence  Foo-lified  ///.  a. ;  Foo'lifying  vbl.  sb., 
the  action  of  the  vb. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  Ep.  Ded.  T  iij  b, 
Talking  fondly  of  a  thing  wherein  I  have  no  practise,  as 
somtimes  did  foolified  Phormio.  1618  BRETON  Court  f. 
Country  (Grosart)  8/2  Is  not  the  Clownifying  of  wit  the 
Foolifying  of  vnderstanding?  1632  VICARS  tr.  SEneid  xi. 
972  Circling,  with  policie,  Her  foolified  foe. 

Fooling  (f«'lin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FOOL  v.  4-  -ING'.J 
The  action  of  the  vb.,  in  various  senses. 

1609  DEKKER  Gulls  Horne-bk.  Proem,  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
205  The  excellency  of  his  fooling.  1681  COLVIL  Whigs 
Supplic.  (16951  99  Knipper-dolings,  Who  troubled  Munster 
with  their  foohngs.  1746  WESLEY  Prim.  Methodist  46, 
I  am  glad  you  give  this  fooling  up.  1891  BARING-GOULD  In 
Troubadour  Land  ix.  125  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  was 
all  solemn  fooling. 

b.  Preceded  by  an  adj.  =  Condition  or  humour 
for  fooling. 

1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  i.  v.  36  Put  me  into  good  fooling. 
Ibid.  n.  iii.  23  and  86.  1827  SCOTT  jfrnl.  3  Apr.,  I  was  in 
good  fooling.  1830  Ibid.  21  June,  Sir  Adam  was  in  high 
fooling,  and  we  had  an  amazing  deal  of  laughing. 

Foolish  (f«'lij~\  a.  Forms:  4  foles,  foolis, 
4-7  folisoh,  -is(s)he, -ys(s)h;e,  (5  foolioh,  foul- 
ishe,  -ysse),  5-6  fulioh,  -isohe,  6- foolish,  [f. 
FOOL  sb.  +  -ISH.] 

1.  Fool-like,  wanting  in  sense  or  judgement. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14802  (Colt.)  pe  folk  es  foles,  bat  es  wel 
sene.  1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xv.  7  Men  foolis  shul  not  take 
it.  CI449  PECOCK  Rcpr.  n.  iii.  151  Thou  woldist  seie  y 
were..vnwijs  and  folisch.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  lust. 
in.  201  The  foolishest  sorte  amonge  the  lawyers.  1692 
LOCKE  Ednc.  §  94  Wks.  1727  III.  38  Think  no  man.  .wiser 
or  foolisher,  than  he  really  is.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick. 
iv,  Women  are  so  very  foolish,  Mr.  Squeers.  1866  GEO. 
ELIOT  F.  Holt  (1868)  19,  I  was  foolish  to  expect  anything 
else. 

absol.  CI430  Filer.  Lyf  Manhode  n.  xc.  (1869)  108  The 
maymed,  the  foolich,  the  founded,  the  froren.  1526  TIN- 
DALE  Luke  x.  21  Thou  hast  hyd  these  thynges  from  the 
wyse.  .and  opened  them  to  the  folisshe.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  I.  163  Well,  well,  Lambkin  (which  the  Foolish 
often  calls  me). 

2.  Befitting  a  fool ;  proceeding  from,  or  indicative 
of  folly. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  793  Thyn  ire.  and  folish  wilful- 


212  Where  Wits.,  wonderwitha  foolish  face  of  praise.  1784 
COWPER  Tine.  255  To  follow  foolish  precedents  . .  is  easier 
than  to  think.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  v,  Her  foolish 
notions  of  a  convent.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  433  Nor  speak 
I  now  from  foolish  flattery. 

3.  Ridiculous,  t  amusing. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  f,  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  21  Nought 
is  more  folysshe  than  suche  wretches  be.  1691  SOUTHERNE 
Sir  A.  Love  iv.  Wks.  (1721)  222  'Twill  be  foolish  enough  to 
observe  him,  when  he  discovers  me ;  pray  stay  and  laugh 
with  me.  1717  PRIOR  Alma\.  115  A  foolish  figure  He  must 
make. 

4.  Humble,   insignificant,   paltry,    poor,    mean, 
trifling,     arch,  or  dial. 

1502  SHAKS.  Rom.  q  Jul.  I.  v.  124  We  haue  a  trifling 

foolish  Banquet  towards.  1596  -  -  Merch.  V.  I.  ii.  130  Hee 
)  of  all  the  men  that  euer  my  foolish  eyes  look'd  vpon,  was 

the  best  deseruing  a  faire  Lady.      1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n. 

xxxii.  §  9.  235  Stalkes;   whereupon  do  grow  foolish  idle 

flowers.  1625  JACKSON  Creed  v.  iv.  §  5  Base  Licinus  hath 
;  a  pompous  Tombe  . .  Wise  Cato  but  a  foolish  one.  1833 

CARI.VLE  Misc.(\V>yi)  III.  218  Owes  favour,  .to  the  foolishest 
;  accident.  1862  MRS.  BROWNING  Last  Poems,  Parting  Lovers 
'  ii.  5  Thou  hast  not  seen  a  hand  push  through  A  foolish 

flower  or  two.    1890  BOLDREWOOD  Colonial  Reformer  (1891) 

420  A  hundred  miles  is. .no  foolish  ride. 

5.  Comb. ,zs  foolish-bold,  -compounded, -looking, 
-wise,  -witty.     Also,  f  foolish  flre,  Ignis  fatuus  ; 
foolish  guillemot,  an  aquatic  bird,  Lomvia  troile. 

1613  T.  MILLES  Treas.  Anc.  S,  Mod.  Timesvm.  xii.  769/2 
Phlegyas  became  lin  the  end)  so  ouer-weening  and  'foolish- 
bold  that  [etc.],  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IT,  i.  n.  8  The  brame 
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of  this  "foolish  compounded  Clay-man.  1605  VERSTECAN 
Rest.  Dec.  Intell.  217  Dluas-licht .  That  which  wee  other- 
wise call  the  'Foolish-Fyre.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Wort1-l>k., 
•Foolish  Guillemot,t\it  web-footed  diving-bud  Uria  trail*, 
common  on  our  coasts.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  vn, 
Gaudy  and  'foolish-looking  uniforms.  1590  GREENE  Or!. 
Fur.  (1594)  D  i  b,  The  heauen  of  loue  is  but  a  pleasant  hell, 
Where  none  but  'foolish  wise  imprisned  dwell.  1593  SHAKS. 
I'en.  ft  Art.  838  How  loue  is  wise  in  follie,  *foolish  wittie. 

t  Foolish-hardy,  a.    Obs.  =  FOOLHARDY. 

1533  FKITH  Answ.  to  More  Lvijb,  I  can  not  be  so  folishe 
hardy  as  to  condempne  suche  an  infinite  nombre  for  oure  pre- 
lates pleasures.  <ii63»  T.  TAYLOR  God's  Jndgem.  i.  i.  vii. 
(1642)  15  So.  .foolish  hardy  as  to  take  up  armour. 

absol.  ij6i  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  mi  Apoc.  (1573)  15  The 
Lord  Christ,  .restreyneth  the  foolishhardy. 

Hence  f  Poo-lish-ha'rdlness,  foolhardiness. 

1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  ccxvii.  (1812)  670  Their 
valyauntnesse  tuineth  to  folyssh  hardynes.  1578  RICH 
Allarme  to  Eng.  lib  (marg.),  Not  vahaunce,  but  foolish 
hardinesse. 

Foolishly  (fVHiJli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY^.] 
In  a  foolish  manner. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnts  of  Aymon  ix.  243  *  Alas  ',  sayd 
Reynawde,  '  ye  speke  folysly' .  1561  WINJET  Exhortation 
Marie  Q.  Scotlis  Wks.  1888  I.  21  Quha  fuleschlie  assentit  to 
thair  prydefull  arrogance.  1600  SKENE  Keg.  Maj.  83  Gif 
ane  Burges  wife,  .answeres  fulishlie  in  Court.  1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  98  p  5  We. -foolishly  contrive  to  calf  off  the  Eye 
from  great  and  real  Beauties,  to  childish  Gewgaws.  1795 
BURKE  Corr.  IV.  327  The  Catholics  have  foolishly  . . 
disarmed  themselves.  1874  MORLEY  Compromise  (1886)  148 
Opinions,  .foolishly  and  unreasonably  associated  with  pain. 

Foolishness  (f«-lijnes).    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  foolish. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  631  Quhat  is  this  luff?  no  thing 
hot  folychnes.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xxxviii.  5  My  wounds 
stinke  . .  because  of  my  foolishness.  1628  WITHER  Brit. 
Rememb.  vi.  442  Converts  their  wisedome  into  foolishnesse. 
1718  PRIOR  Solomon  n.  900, 1 .  .shape  my  Foolishness  to  their 
Desire.  1858  DORAN  Crt.  Fools  95  Listening  to  the  pre- 
tended foolishness  of  a  jester. 

2.  A  foolish  practice,  act,  or  thing ;  an  absurdity. 
1535  COVERDALE   Wisd.  xix.  3  They  deuysed    another 

foohshnes.  1553  UDALL  Flowers  Latine  (1560)  88  b,  It  is 
a  foolishnesse  to  suffer  that  ill  to  bee  dooen,  that  a  man 
maye  auoyde.  1843  J.  B.  ROBERTSON  tr.  Moehler's  Sym- 
bolism I.  40  Those  opinions,  which  make  the  doctrine  of 
the  fall  a  foolishness. 

t  Fool-large,  ".  and  st.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  fol- 
large,  4-5  fole-,  foollarge,  6-7  foole-large  [a. 
OY.follarge,  i.fol  FOOL  a.  +  large  liberal,  munifi- 
cent, prodigal :  see  LARGE  a.  Cf.  FOOLHARDY.] 

A.  adj.  Foolishly  liberal,  prodigal,  wasteful. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  389  In  spenynge  he  was  fol  large. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  740  Certes  he  that  is  fool  large, 
ne  yeueth  nat  his  catel  but  he  leseth  his  catel.  1474  CAXTON 
Ckesse  HI.  viii,  Fole  large  and  waystours  of  theyr  goodes. 
1603  H.  CROSSE  Vertues  Commw.  11878)  69  Foole-large  in 
distributing  his  goods,  to  waste  his  patrimonie. 

B.  sli.     1.  A  prodigal,  spendthrift. 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Print.  4628  And  syn  fool  large 
on  gold  settib  his  herte  No  more  ban  be  liberal. 

2.    =  FOOL- LARGESSE. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  viii.  (1860)  I  iij,  And  ye  shall 
vnderstonde  that  fole  large  is  a  ryght  euyl  vyce. 

tFool-laTgeSS.  Obs.  Forms:  4 fool-largesse, 
4-5  foly-larges;se,  5  folargesse.  [f.  prec.  after 
LARGESSE.]  Foolish  lavishness,  prodigality. 

(-1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  740.  813  Men  oughten  eschue 
fool-largesse,  that  men  clepen  wast.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret., 
Priv.  Priv,  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  134  The  exspensis  of  folargesse. 
1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  xxvi.  72  He  neuer  loued  folly, 
outrage,  nor  foly-larges. 

t  Foo'lmonger.  Obs.  [f.  FOOL  rf.i  +  -MONGER.] 
One  who  '  trades  on  '  the  credulity  of  fools. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  Pierce 's  Super.  Wks.  i  Grosartl  I L  01  An 
arrant  foolemunger.     1681  OTWAY  Soldier's  Fort.  i.  Wks. 
(1735)  12  Of  all  the  rogues  I  would  not  be  a  foolmonger. 

FoolOCracy  (fr%krasi).  humorous,  [f.  FOOL 
sb.1  +  -(O)CRACY.]  a.  Government  by  fools,  b. 
A  governing  class  or  clique  consisting  of  fools. 

1832  SYD.  SMITH  Let.  21  Nov.  in  Mem.  (1855)  II.  34:  The 
foolocracy  under  which  it  has  so  long  laboured.  1861  GEN. 
P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cxliv.  127  The  management 
of  affairs  has  been  . .  given  up  to,  what  may  for  conciseness 
be  called  a  '  foolocracy '. 

Foolometer  (fiJlfinftw).  humorous,  [f.  as 
prec.  -r  -(O)METER.]  That  which  serves  as  astandard 
for  the  measurement  of  fools  or  of  folly. 

1837  SYD.  SMITH  ind.  Let.  Singleton  Wks.  1859  II.  285/1, 
I  am  astonished  that  these  Ministers  neglect  the  common 
precaution  of  a  foolometer  . .  I  mean,  the  acquaintance  and 
society  of  three  or  four  regular  British  fools  as  a  test  of 
pubic  opinion.  185!  Fraser's  Mag.  XLIII  6«  Th 
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Foolosopher  (fSl^fw).  humorous.  Also  6 
foolelosopher,  7  fooleosopher.  [perversion  of 
PHILOSOPHER,  after  FOOL  rf.i,  imitating  Gr. 
fuapoao^o,  used  by  Erasmus.]  A  foolish  pretender 
to  philosophy. 

,J*P  CS"  jONEB  Era?'"-  Mo™  Enc.  Aiij,  Suche  men 
at  in  deede  are  archdoltes,  and  woulde  be  taken  yet  for 

loslnhers  P1"1^1^'  ma'e  I  not  aptely  calle  theim  foole- 

losophers.    c  1600   Timon  v.  v.  (1842)  94  What,  stand  vee 

idle,  my Tooleosophers \frintedtco\l.} ? 94l694 EcHARr ,PJau- 

tut  197  A  fine  foolosopher  ! 

So  Poolo-sophy,  foolish  pretence  of  philosophy 
159;  GREENE  De/.  Conny  Catch.  To  Rdr.  Wks  (Grosartl  XI 

&,, ,!!'  ^'"'jnd  mysticall  forme  of  Foolosophie.    1617  s'. 

COLLINS  £,/  Bp.  Ely  „.  vi.  §  23.  24,  Fine  phoolosophyes. 
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t  Fool  sage,  Obs.  [a.  OF.  *fol  sage  (  =  saige 
fol,  Palsgr.),  lit.  '  wise  fool '.]  A  fool  or  jester. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  423  Je  lordes  . .  pat  fedeth  foles 
sages  [1393  C.  viii.  83  fool  sages],  flatereres  and  lyeres.  c  1400 
Ipomedon  (Knlbing)  351  He.  .made  him  a  fole  sage. 

FooTs-cap,  foo'lscap. 

1.  A  cap   of  fantastic  shape,  usually  garnished 
with  bells,  formerly  worn  by  fools  or  jesters. 

1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam  iv.  iv,  A  French  hood  too . . 
A  fool's  cap  would  show  better.  1680  R.  MANSEL  Narr. 
Popish  Plot  Addr.  Cij,  Some  or  other  will  take  the  Fools- 
cap  off  from  their  heads,  and  put  it  upon  ours.  1789  W  01.- 
COTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  xiv.  Wks.  1812  II.  247  The  Muse 
shall  place  a  Fool's-cap  on  their  sculls.  1839  LONGF. 
Beware  v,  It  is  a  fool's-cap  for  thee  to  wear. 
b.  A  dunce's  cap. 

1831  Black™.  Mag.  Feb.  409  Mr.  Sadler  crowns  our 
prodigy  on  the  spot . .  with  a  paper  fool's  cap.  1876  GRANT 
Burgh.  Sch.  Scotl.  n.  v.  207  Smart  castigation  is,  in  our 
opinion,  much  preferable  to  fool's  cap,  imprisonment  [etc.]. 

Comb.  1831  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  410/1  Our  fool's-cap- 
crowned  Reviewer.  1823  BYRON  Juan  XL  Ixxxii,  A  huge, 
dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown  On  a  fool's  head. 

2.  The  device  of  a  '  fool's  cap '  used  as  a  water- 
mark for  paper. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  fool's  cap  mark  was  introduced 
by  Sir  John  Spielmann  or  Spilman,  a  German  who  built  a 
paper-mill  at  Dartford  in  1580  ;  but  we  have  failed  to  find 
any  trustworthy  authority  for  this  statement.  The  Brit.  Mus. 
copy  of  Rushworth's  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  's  marked  with  this 
device.  The  watermark  called  by  Sotheby  (Princ.  III.)  a 
4  fool's  cap ',  and  said  by  him  to  occur  in  some  copies  of 
Caxton's  Golden  Legend,  seems  not  to  be  correctly  so 
called.  The  catalogue  of  the  Caxton  Exhibition  (i877)states 
that  examples  of  the  fool's  cap,  dating  from  1479,  are  found 
in  a  German  collection  there  exhibited.  There  is  no 
foundation  for  the  often-repeated  story  that  the  Rump 
Parliament  ordered  a  fool's  cap  to  be  substituted  for  the 
royal  arms  in  the  watermark  of  the  paper  used  for  the 
journals  of  the  House. 

1795  DENNE  in  Archxologia  XII.  121  The  Fool's  cap  is 
not  in  either  the  Paston  Letters  or  Mr.  Ord's  Plates.  The 
date  of  that  device  in  Mr.  Fisher's  is  as  late  as  1661. 

3.  A  long  folio  writing-  or  printing-paper,  vary- 
ing in  size  (see  quots.  1871,  1888). 

A  document  of  1714,  shown  to  us  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Prosser,  is 
written  on  paper  bearing  the  fool's  cap  watermark,  and 
measuring  164X13  in.  In  1795  the  mark  was  obsolete: 
see  quot.  in  b. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Poors-Cap,  a  sort  of  Paper 
so  called.  1711  Act  10  Anne  c.  18  §  37  For  all  Paper  called 
.  .Fine  Fools  Cap.  1843  LEFEVRE  Life  Trav.  Phys.  1. 1. it 
28  One  side  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap.  i&jiAmer.  Encycl.  Print., 
Foolscap,  a  folded  writing-paper,  usually  12  by  15  inches,  or 
12^  by  16.  1888  JACOBI  Printer 's  Voc.,  Foolscap,  a  size  of 
printing  paper  17  X  13$  inches;  writing  paper  i63x  13$  inches. 
b.  attrib.  as  foolscap  paper,  sheet,  etc. ;  also, 
foolscap  folio,  octavo,  quarto,  said  of  a  volume 
consisting  of  sheets  of  foolscap  size  folded  in  the 
manner  specified. 

1795  DENNE  in  Archseologia  XII.  121  The  Fool's  cap 
paper  has  for  its  mark  Britannia.  1818  BYRON  Beppo  Ixxv, 
Fellows  In  foolscap  uniforms  turn'd  up  with  ink.  1820 
SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.  177  Verses  which  I  used  to  send 
you  by  the  foolscapsheetful.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  409 
An  essay  nine  foolscap  pages  long.  1887  Times  27  Aug. 
1 1/4  In  a  foolscap  volume  of  260  pages. 

Fool's  coat. 

1.  The  motley  coat  of  a  fool  or  buffoon. 

1589  NASHE  Martini  Months  mimic  To  Rdr.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  I.  166  When  they  shall  put  off  their  fooles  coat. 
'599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  in.  i,  Of  as  many 
colours,  as  ere  you  saw  any  fooles  coat  in  your  life. 

trails/,  xn&fig.  1709  H.  CHANDLER  Effort  agst.  Bigotry 
17  Non-Conformists,  Church-men,  .or  whatever  Fool's  Coat 
of  Distinction  their  uncharitable  envious  Neighbours  put 
upon  them.  1718  WARDER  True  Amazons  (ed.  2)  54  Their 
[the  Wasps']  Fools  Coat,  and  hoarse  Voice,  doth  soon 
discover  them.  1735  POPE  Donne  Sat.  iv.  221  Our  Court . . 
helps  it  [the  stage]  both  to  fools-coats  and  to  fools. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  A  Foots-Coat,  a  Tulip  so 
called,  striped  with  Red  and  Yellow. 

3.  A  name  for  the  goldfinch. 

a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Birds  Norfolk  Wks.  1852  III.  322. 

4.  A  bivalve  mollusc,  Isocardia  cor,  better  known 
as  heart-shell  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

Foolship  (fw-ljip).    [f.  FOOL  rf.i  +  -SHIP.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  fool  or  jester. 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Laugh  t,  te  fat  Wks.  n.  70/2 

Rather  then  for  fooleship  we  will  brawle,  You  shall  be  loole 
at  Court,  on  Thames,  and  all. 

2.  A  mock  title  for  a  fool. 

1643  OWEN  Puritan  turned  Jesuit  29  Let  thy  great  foole- 
ship know  that  [etc.].  1663  COWLEY  Cutter  Coleman  St.  iv. 
vi,  The  Law  will  allow  her  honourable  Alimony  out  o'  your 
Foolship's  Fortune.  1746  W.  HORSLEY  Fool  No.  24  p  4  My 

oolship  cannot  talk  like  other  People's. 

Fool's  Paradise.     Also  9  fool-paradise. 

1.  A  state  of  illusory  happiness  or  good  fortune  ; 
enjoyment  based  on  false  hopes  or  anticipations. 

1462  W.  PASTON  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  457  II.  109,  I  wold 
not  be  in  a  folis  paradyce.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch,  ii.  in 
Ashm.  (1652)  28  For  lewde  hope  is  fooles  Paradice  1528 
ROY  Rede  Me  (Arb.)  86  Thus  my  lady,  not  very  wyse,  Is 
brought  in-to  foles  paradyse.  1687  Bp.  CARTWRIGHT  in 


Paradice.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  1 1826) 
xii.  xxxn,  You  have  been  revelling  in  a  fool's  paradise  of 
leisure.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  iv.  341  Love's 
fool-paradise  Is  out  of  date,  like  Adam's. 


FOOT. 

1 2.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1644  DICBY  Nat.  /!ct/ii'x  I.  xxix.  257  Those  triangular 
glasses  or  prismes  which  some  do  call  fooles  Paradises. 

Foolyie,  Sc.  var.  of  FOIL  rf.l 

Foomart,  -murt,  var.  forms  of  FOUMART. 

Foome,  obs.  form  of  FOAM. 

Foon(e,  obs.  pi.  of  FOE. 

Foord,  obs.  form  of  FORD. 

Foore,  var.  of  FORE  sb.  Obs.,  a  track. 

Foorth,  obs.  and  Sc.  form  of  FORTH. 

Foos  e.  dial.  Also  fews,  fooz,  fouse.  The 
j  House-leek,  Sempervivum  tectorum. 

17..  H.  Robertson's  School  o/  Arts  I.  57  (Jam.)  Take 
a  quantity  of  house-leek  commonly  called  foose. 

Fooster  ,f»'staj).     Anglo- Irish.     Bustle. 

Hence  Foo'ster  v.  intr.,  to  bustle  off. 

1847  LE  FANU  T.  O'Brien  25  Where  is  it  you're  going,  my 
colleen  Beg,  in  all  this  foostherf  1850  N.  «r  Q.  ist  Ser.  II. 
153  Full  of  fun  and  fooster,  like  Mooney's  goose.  1892 
JANE  BARLOW  Irish  Idylls  III.  56  The  hen  that  had 
foosthered  off  with  herself  down  the  bog. 

Foot  (fut),  sb.  PI.  feet  (fit).  Forms :  Sing. 
1-2  f6t,  3-4  fot,  south,  vot,  3-6  fote,  fut,  (3 
fhote,  fott,  5  fowte,  foyte),  5-6  fotte,  5-7 
foote,  (7  foott),  8-9  dial,  fit,  3-  foot.  Sc.  4-7 
fute,  (4  fut,  6  fuit),  6-  fit.  PI.  1-2  f6t,  feet, 
f6tas,  2  fiet,  (genit.  i  f6ta,  3  fote  ;  dot.  I  f6tum, 
3  foten),  3-5  fet,  (3  fett,  flte,  4  fyte),  4-5  fete, 
i  (4  Sc.  feyt,  5  feytt),  5-8  feete,  (6  fette,  flete, 
7  feeten),  5-6  fotes,  (6  f  cotes),  7  (9  in  sense  22) 
foots,  4  feet.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE./tlt  str.  masc. 
(dat.  sing.  nom.  and  ace.  pi.  fff],  corresponds  to 
OFris.  fot,  OS.  fot,  fuot,  (Du.  voct),  OHG.  /«>?, 
!  (MHG.  vuo^,  mod.Ger.  fuss],  ON./^r,  (Sw.  fot, 
\  Da.  fod),  Goth.  f6tus.  The  OTeut.  *fSt  (a  con- 
sonant-stem) represents  OAryan  *pdd-,  which  with 
the  ablaut-variants  *ped-,pSd-,  is  found  with  cog- 
nate senses  in  most  of  the  Aryan  langs. :  cf.  Skr. 
pad  (gen.  padds}  foot,  pad  to  go  to,  padd  neut. 
footstep  ;  Lith.  peda  footstep ;  Gr.  irot«  (Dor.  yEol. 
m«),  gen.  7roS6>  foot,  m(k  (\-pedyis)  on  foot ; 
Lat.  pes,  accus.  pld-cm  foot ;  ON.  fet  str.  neut., 
step,  foot  as  a  measure,  feta  to  make  one's  way, 
OE.  fift  str.  neut.,  step,  OHG./«??a»  to  go  ;  see 
also  FETTER  sb.  Possibly  FET  v .,  FETCH  v. ,  FETLOCK 
may  belong  to  the  same  root.] 

1.  The  lowest  part  of  the  leg  beyond  the  ankle- 
joint. 

Beowulf  '745  (Gr.)  Sona  hxfde  unlifigendes  eal  jefeormod 
fet  and  folma.  .950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xi.  2  Maria., 
jedryxde  his  foet  mi3  herum  fex  hire,  a  1000  Phcftiijc  311 
(Gr.)  PKS  fuxles.  .fealwe  fotas.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  21 
And  nailed  jiarto  his  fet,  and  his  honden.  1*97  R.  GLOUC. 
(1724)  490  He  vel  of  is  palefrey,  &  brec  is  fot.  £1350  Will. 
Palerne  1766  William  &  be  mayde  bat  were  white  beres, 
gon  forb. .  Fersly  on  here  foure  fet.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce 
n.  359  Knychtis.. Wndyr  horss  feyt  dejoulyt.  1434  MISYN 
Mending  Life  x.  121  Sayntis  feet  ar  to  be  waschyd  for  bai 
draw  duste  of  be  erth.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  ii.  48 
The  fote  to  §p,  and  hand  to  hold  and  rech.  1601  SHAKS. 
Twel.  N.  in.  ii.  66  So  much  blood,  .as  will  clog  the  foote  of 
a  flea.  1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreat.  n.  (1677)  228  Having 
flown  with  a  Goshawk ..  till  March,  give  her  some  good 
Quarry  in  her  Foot.  1845  FORO  Handbk.  Spain  I.  52  No 
Spaniard .  .ever  took  a  regular  walk  on  his  own  feet — a  walk 
for  the  sake  of  mere  health.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  (1874) 
I.  vii.  74  A  foot  has  two  offices,  to  bear  up  and  to  hold  firm. 
1881  R.  M'LACHLAN  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  144/1  Plantulse 
(much  marked  in  the  feet  of  Diptera,  which  climb  polished 
surfaces,  &c.,  by  means  of  them). 

fig.  "STO-*  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  191  It  wanteth 
not  the  feete  of  sound  reason  to  stand  upon. 

fb.  In  the  oath  or  exclamation,  Christ's  foot, 
later  's  foot  or  simply  foot.  Cf.  BLOOD  i  e.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  596  Ey,  Cristes  fote  I  what 
wil  ye  do  therwith  ?  c  1600  Distr.  Emperor  III.  i.  in  Bullen 
O.  PI.  (1884)  III.  212  Foote,  man,  let  him  be  ten  thousand 
preists  and  a  will  styll  want  somethynge.  1662  T.  W. 
Thorny  Abbey  13,  'S  foot,  doe  you  think  we  gave  him 
warning. 

t  c.  By  some  anatomists  used  for :  The  whole 
limb  from  the  hip-joint  to  the  toes.  Also,  great 
foot.  (Cf.  great  hand  for  the  whole  upper  limb.) 
Obs. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydons  Quest.  Chirurg.  Kiij  b,  The 
^reat  fote  lasteth  fro  the  ioynt  of  the  hukcle  . .  vnto  the 
ferdest  parte  of  the  toes.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  ffMin. 
302  The  foot  is  divided  into  fcemur  . .  the  tibia  . .  and  the 
foot  extreme. 

2.  Viewed  with  regard   to  its  function,  as  the 
organ  of  locomotion.     In  rhetorical  and  poetical 
use  often  (in  sing,  or  pi.)  qualified  by  adjs.  denoting 
the  kind  of  movement  (as  swift,  slow,  stealthy,  etc.), 
or  employed  as  the  subject  of  verbs  of  motion. 

cioooAg-s.  Ps.  xxxvfi],  12  [ii],  (Spelm.)  Ne  cume  me  fot 
ofermodiznysse.  a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  xviii.  4  pe  fame 
of  a  good  man  gas  ferrere  ban  his  fote  may.  1603  SHAKS. 
Meas.  for  M.  V.  i.  400  Death,  Which  I  did  thinke^  with 
slower  foot  came  on.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  XL  848  Tripping 
ebbe,  that  stole  With  soft  foot  towards  the  deep,  a  1774 
FERCUSSON  Poems  (1789)  II.  107  Eild  wi'  wyly  fit,  Is 
wearing  nearer  bit  by  bit.  1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  in.  xxiv, 
Foot  of  man  . .  hath  ne'er  Dared  to  cross  the  Hall  of  Fear. 
1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  xxi,  I  was  not  aware  of 
your  presence.  Your  foot  is  so  light.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  III.  28  Dogs.. swift  of  foot.  1878  BROWNING  La 
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Saisiass  18  Useful  as  is  Nature,  to  attract  the  tourist's 

Prmvrt.  c  1300  Cursor  M.  28939  (Cott.  Galba)  Gangand 
fote  ay  getes  fode.  1670  RAY  Prop.  262  A  walking  foot  is 
ay  getting. 

Or.    1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  vn.  7  Unless  by  using  means 

1  lame  the  foot  Of  our  design.     1633  Br.  HALI.  Hard  Texts, 
N.   T.  103  No  man  can  come  to  me  by  the  foot  of  a  true 
faith  except  my  Father,  .inlighten  his  understanding. 

b.  Hence,  a  person  as  walking.  Ol>s.  exc.  dial. 
in  first  foot  (see  FIRST  C.  2) ;  similarly  \a>Ufoot, 
one  whom  it  is  unlucky  to  meet,  f  Also  {rarely) 
used  simply  for  '  person '. 

c  1200  Vices  #  Virtues  29  Danne  Se  cumb  eft  sum  euel  . . 
ne  jelief  Su  naht  al  swa  sume.  .seggeS  bat  hie  imetten  euel 
fot,  priest  oSer  munec.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2273  He  het 
hetterliche,  anan  wiSuten  be  burh,  bihefden  ham,  euch  fot. 
1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  ff  Jnl.  v.  iii.  19  What  cursed  foot 
wanders  this  wayes  to  night  ?  1609  SKENE  Rtg.  Maj.,  Bnr- 
row  Lawes  cxxxiv,  He.  .offers  his  awin  fute  for  his  pledge. 

f  3.  Power  of  walking  or  running.     Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20885  (Cott.)  Petre . .  to  be  cripels  he  gaf 
bam  fote.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1236  Alle  be  folke  of  his 
affinite  . .  bat  outhire  fote  had  or  fole  to  |>e  flijt  foundid. 
c  1450  HENRYSON  Parl.  Beistis  32  Ay  rinnis  the  Fox«,  als 
lang  as  he  fute  has.  [Similarly  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems 
xlix.  48].  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  H.  123 
Horses  may  alter  as  to  their  Speed  or  Foot  (as  tis  called). 

4.  ellipt.    Foot-soldiers;  in  early  use  -\rnen  of 
foot.    Cf.  FOOTMAN  I.    Often  immediately  follow- 
ing an  ordinal,  '  regiment  of  being  omitted. 

1568  GRAFTO.N  Chron.  II.  245  Men  of  armes,  and  ix 
thousand  Archers,  beside  men  of  foote.  1597  SHAKS. 

2  Hen.  IV.  H.  i.  186  Fifteene  hundred  Foot,  flue  hundred 
Horse.    1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  x.  (1821)  120  The 
President  was  a  Captaine  of  Foot.    1709  STEELE  Taller 
No.  17  r  3  Their  Foot  repulsed  the  same  Body  of  Horse 
in  three  successive  Charges.    1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
296  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  most  of 
his  foot  were  musketeers.     1878  TRIMEN  Reg.  Brit.  Army 
89  Forty- Fourth  Foot ..  captured  the  Eagle  of  the  62nd 
French  Infantry  at  Salamanca. 

5.  a.  The  end  of  a  bed,  a  grave,  etc.,  towards 
which  the  feet  are  placed.     Formerly  often  //., 
now  sing.  (cf.  sense  19). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288  +  218  (Cott.)  pat  one  at  be  fote  of 
be  graf,  bat  other  at  the  hede.  c  1186  CHAUCER  Reeve's 
T.  293  He.. bare  it  soft  unto  his  beddes  fete.  £1443  Hoc- 
CLEVE  Min.  Poems  (1892)  238  In  a  cofre  at  my  beddes 
feet  yee  Shul  fynde  hem.  £1710  C.  FIENNES  Diary  (1888) 
239  There  was  such  another  screen  or  raile  at  y6  ffeete  of 
the  bed.  1821  KEATS  Isabel  xxxv,  At  her  couch's  foot 
Lorenzo  stood.  1891  Law  Rep.  Weekly  Notes  201/1  His 
trousers  . .  were  hanging  over  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

b.  The  part  of  a  stocking,  etc.  which  covers  the 
foot. 

"577  HARRISON  England  H.  ix.  (1877)  I.  206  He  will  carrie 
his  hosen.  .to  save  their  feet  from  wearing.  1726  SHELVOCKE 
Voy.  (1757)  112  A  sort  of  knit  buskins  without  feet  to  them. 
1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet,  Needfavork  463/1  Silk 
[hose]  with  cotton  feet. 

II.  6.  Prosody,  [transl.  of  I,,  pes,  Gr.  irovs ; 
the  term  is  commonly  taken  to  refer  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  foot  in  beating  time.]  A  division  of 
a  verse,  consisting  of  a  number  of  syllables  one  of 
which  has  the  ictus  or  principal  stress. 

1:1050  Byrhtferth's  Handboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  313 
pan  pentimemeris  byS  be  todxlS  bzet  vers  on  f>am  oSrum 
fet  &  by8  gemet  healf  fot  to  lafe.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  V.  147  luvencius  be  preost  wroot  be  gospelles  to  be 
chirche  of  Rome  in  vers  of  sixe  feet,  c  1560  B.  GOOGE  Epit. 
T,  Phayre  Poems  (Arb.)  72  Virgils  verse  hath  greater 

frace  in  forrayne  foote  obtaynde,  Than  in  his  own.  1600 
HAKS.  A.  Y.L.  in.  ii.  173  Some  of  them  had  in  them  more 
feete  then  the  Verses  would  beare.  1700  DRYDEN  Pref. 
Fables  (Globe)  499  Some  thousands  of  his  verses,  .are  lame 
for  want  of  half  a  foot.  1803  COLERIDGE  Metrical  Feet  3 
Spondee,  .strong  foot !  yea  ill  able  Ever  to  come  up  with 
Dactyl  trisyllable.  1846  WRIGHT  Ess.  MM.  Ages  I.  i.  14 
The  Saxons  did  not  measure  their  verse  by  feet. 

III.  As  a  unit  of  measurement. 
7.  A  lineal  measure  originally  based  on  the  length 
of  a  man's  foot.  (The  English  foot  consists  of 
12  inches,  and  is  J-  of  a  YAKD.)  Hence,  a  measure 
of  surface  and  of  solid  space  (explicitly  square  or 
superficial,  cubic  or  solid  foof)  equal  to  the  content 
respectively  of  a  square  and  a  cube  the  side  of 
which  measures  one  foot. 

Often  in  sing,  when  preceded  by  numerals. 

a  1000  Laws  AZthelstan  iv.  5  in  Thorpe  I.  224,  .ix,  fota 
&  .ix.  scaefta  munda  &  .ix.  bere-corna.  c  1205  LAY.  21996 
He  is  imeten  a  braxle,  fif  &  twenti  foten  ;  fif  fote  he  is  deop. 
1325  Citron.  Eng.  83  in  Ritson  Metr.  Rom.  II.  273  Fourti 
fet.. Into  the  see  he  made  him  lepe.  1459  Contract  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  309  A  doore  in 
brede  iiij  foote  standard.  1523  FITZHERB.  S-urv.  35 
Howe  many  footes  euery  one  of  them  be  in  length. 
1624  MASSINGER  Parl.  Love  v.  i,  I'll  build  A  room  of  eight 
feet  square.  1711  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  89  The 
Indigo  Plant  grows  about  two  Foot  high.  1721  DE  FOE 
Col.  Jack  (1840)  192  Our  privateer  ..  outsailed  ner,  running 
two  feet  for  her  one.  1816  KEATINGK  Trav.  (1817)  I.  87 
Every  foot  of  this  tract  is  argillaceous  wheat-land.  1833 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  AT  Lugger  \.  vii.  115  Who  stood 
about  five  feet  in  their  shoes.  1862  ANSTF.D  Channel  /si. 
iv.  App.  A  (ed.  2)_  565  The  linear  Jersey  foot  is  equivalent  to 
only  eleven  English  inches. 

b.  Used  to  express  '  the  least  distance  or  space,' 
with  a,  one  or  a  negative,    t  Each  foot :  all  the  way. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7526  (Cott.)  Forth  a  fote  ne  moght  he 
ga.  Ibid.  1 5391  (Cott.)  Fra  ban  he  ran  him  ilk  fote,  ne  yode 
he  noght  be  pas.  13..  Coer  de  L.  2361  He  shal  not  have 
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a  fote  of  lond.    ri435  Torr.  Portugal 239  He  durst  go  no 
fote  Lest  they  wold  hymc  sle.     1596  SHAKS.  i  llfn.  II',  n. 
ii.  23   He  starue  ere  I  rob  a   foote  further,    a  1800  Lizie    \ 
Lindsay  in  Child  Ballads  VHI.  (1892)  265  Bonnie  Lizie..     ! 
a  fit  furder  couklna  win. 

f  c.  Hence  Every  fool  (and  anoif] :  incessantly.    I 
1561  P.  MORWYNG  tr.  Compend.  Josephns'  Hist.  Jews  56  b, 
Antipater  made  feastes  euery  foote  [L.  sing-itlis  diebtts]  for 
thy  brother  Pheroras  and  him  selfe.     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.  243  Such  a  worke  they  made  sometime  in  chafing  and    j 
frying  their  bodies  against  a  good  fire,  but  euery  foot  in    | 
bringing  them  abroad  into  the  hot  Sunne.    1639  GENTILIS 
SeniUa's  Inquis.  (1676)  855  The  Inquisitors  do  every  foot 
write  to  Rome.     1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  cccclvui.  434 
This  Man's  Son  would  every  foot  and  anon  be  taking  some 
of  his  Companions  into  the  Orchard.    1784  CUI.LUM  Hist. 
Ifaivsted  171  Every  Foot  anon  every  now  and  then. 

8.  A  measure  in  tin-mining:  (see  quot.  177^)' 
1602  CAREW  Cornwall  13  b,  They  measure  their  black 

Tynne  by.  .the  Foote.  1778  PRVCE  Min.  Cormib.,  Foot,  an 
ancient  measure  for  black  Tin,  two  gallons ;  now  a  nominal 
measure,  but  in  weight  60  Ib. 

9.  A  measure  in  sizing  grindstones  (see  quot.). 
1844  M'CULLOCH  Diet.  Commerce  615  They  [grindstones] 

are  classed  in  eight  different  sizes,  called  foots,  according 
to  their  dimensions  . .  A  grindstone  foot  is  8  inches :  the 
size  is  found  by  adding  the  diameter  and  thickness  together.    1 
Thus,  a  stone  56  inches  diameter  by  8  thick.. is  an  8-foot 
stone. 

IV.  Something  resembling  a  foot  in  function  or 
position. 

10.  The  lower  (usually  projecting)  part  of  an 
object,  which  serves  to  support  it ;  the  base. 

1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxvii.  10  Twenti  pilers,  with  so  feele 
brasun  feet,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  ii.  10  Therfore  made 
the!  the  Foot  of  the  Cros  of  Cedre.  1509  FISHER  Fun. 
Scrm.  Hen.  VII.  Wks.  (1876)274  He.  .kyssed.  .the  lowest 
parte,  the  fote  of  the  monstraunt.  1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  in. 
xv.  Siij b,  Admit  BCD  a  piller  . .  my  desire  is  to  knowe  the 
waight  of  the  fote.  1611  BIBLE  Exod.  xxx.  18  A  Lauer  of 
brasse,  and  his  foote  also  of  brasse.  1802  MAR.  EDGF.WORTH 
Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  214  You  have  seen  this  vase  . .  and 
. .  the  lines  inscribed  on  the  foot  of  it.  1875  FORTNUM 
Majolica  iii.  31  Dishes  . .  with  . .  a  projecting  circular 
'  giretto '  behind,  forming  a  foot  or  base. 
b.  (See  quot.  1892). 

1869  SIR  E.  REED  Shipbuild.  vii.  121  The  frames  behind 
armour  in  this  part  of  the  ship  terminate  in  a  foot  at  the 
lower  deck.  1892  Lockivood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  Foot, 
a  base  or  flange  which  sustains  a  casting  or  structure. 

11.  a.  Zool.  Applied  to  various  organs  of  loco- 
motion or  attachment  belonging  to  certain  inverte- 
brate animals  ;  in  more  precise  technical  language 
distinguished  by  special  names,  as  ambulacrum, 
podium,  pseudopodium,  etc. 

1835  KIRBY  Hab.  $  Inst.  Anim.  I.  v.  177  The  foot,  or 
base  by  which  the  common  coral  is  attached  to  the^rocks. 
1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  701/2  In.. the  Conchiferous 
mollusks.  .the  foot  constitutes  a  principal  part  of  the  body. 
1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  551  The  little  ! 
animal.. is.. possessed  of  a"  Toot,'  often  very  long  and 
moveable,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  can  crawl  upon  a  solid 
surface.  1852  DANA  Crust.  I.  10  Feet  ambulatory  or 
prehensile. 

b.  Bot.  In  various  uses.  The  part  (of  a  petal) 
by  which  it  is  attached  ;  the  part  (of  a  hair)  below 
the  epidermis;  also,  in  ferns,  mosses,  etc.  (see 
quot.  1882). 

1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  i.  v.  (1682)  35  The  Foot  of  each 
Leaf  being  very  long  and  slender.  1882  VINES  Sacks'  Bot. 
427  The  foot  is  an  organ  by  which  the  embryo  attaches 
itself  to  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium,  in  order  to  draw 
nourishment  from  it.  1891  A.  JOHNSTONS  Bot.  44  The  part 
within  the  epidermal  surface  developing  into  the  foot,  and 
the  protruded  portion  into  the  body  of  the  hair. 

12.  Printing.     (See  quots.) 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Excrc.  II.  376  Foot  of  the  Letter, 
the  Break-end  of  the  Shanck  of  a  Letter.  1888  SOUTHWARD 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  698  The  grooves-divides  the  bottom 
of  the  type  into  two  parts  called  the  feet. 

13.  The   extremity   of  the   leg   (of  a   pair   of 
compasses,  a  chair,  etc.). 

1551  RECORDS  Path-w.  Knowl.  I.  iii,  Set  one  foote  of  the 
compasse  in  the  verye  point  of  the  angle.  1703  MOXON 
Mech.  Exerc.  206  Describe  a  Circle.. by  placing  one  Foot 
in  the  prick-mark,  and  turning  about  th£  other  Foot.  1831 
BREWSTER  Optics  iii.  25  Place  one  foot  of  the  compasses  in 
the  quadrant  NF. 

14.  Of  a  plough  :  (See  qnots.  and  PLOUGH-FOOT). 
1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  4  A  man  maye  temper  for  one 

thynge  in  two  or  thre  places,  as  for  depnes.  The  fote  is 
one.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  viii.  333/2  The  Foot,  is 
the  piece  of  Hooked  or  Bended  Wood,  at  the  end  of  the 
Plow,  under  the  Suck.  1846  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VII.  72 
If  the  foot  was  not  wide,  it  would  cut  into  the  soil. 

15.  Of  an  organ  pipe  (see  quots.). 

1852  SEIDEL  Organ  78  The  foot  upon  which  the  whole 

pipe  rests.    1876  HILES  Catech.  Organ  iv.  (1878)  25  The  foot 

[of  a  wooden  organ  pipe]  is  a  tube  introduced  at  the  bottom 

I    of  the  pipe ;  it  serves  as  a  support,  and  also  as  a  conductor 

of  the  wind. 

16.  In  a  sewing-machine :  The  small  plate  which 
is  pressed  on  the  cloth  to  hold  it  steady. 

1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Presser-foot.  188.  Direct. 
Singer  s '  Medium '  Sewing Mach.,  Adjust  the  corder-foot  to 
the  presser-bar. .  In  placing  each  succeeding  cord,  guide  the 
fabric  with  the  last  cord  sewed  in  the  second  groove  of  the  foot. 

17.  One  of  the  marginal  pieces  forming  a  serrated 
edge  round  the  carapace  of  the  Hawkbill  turtle ; 
otherwise  called  '  hoofs '  or  '  claws  ' ;   in  //.  the 
commercial  name  for  the  small  plates  of  tortoise- 
shell  which  line  the  carapace. 


FOOT. 

V.  The  lowest  part,  bottom. 

18.  The  lowest  part  or  bottom  of  an  eminence, 
or  any  object  in  an  erect  or  sloping  position,  as  a 
wall,  ladder,  staircase,  etc.     Chiefly  governed  by 
preps. 

r  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  89  On  be  fot  of  be  dune  be  men 
clepen  munt  oliuete.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2481  (Cott. )  Vnder 
be  fote  of  mont  mambre,  bar  he  ches  to  seit  his  fee.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  65  At  be  foot  of  be  hille  mount 
Olympus.  1497  BP.  ALCOCK  Mons  Perfect.  C  iij,  The  fote 
[of  the  ladder]  stode  by  hym.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr. 
Castanheda's  Cony.  E.  hid.  ii.  6b,  A  man.  .who  was  going 
to  gather  honny  at  the  foote  of  a  bush.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
III.  485  And  now  at  foot  Of  Heav'ns  ascent  they  lift  thir 
Feet.  1678  Trial  of  Colcman  44  At  the  Foot  of  the  Stair- 
case. 1717  BERKELEY  Let.  Wks.  1871  IV.  80  Torre  del 
Greco,  a  town  situate  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  1779  J.  BUR- 
GOYNK  Lett,  to  Constit.  (ed.  3)  15  Even  the  feet  of  the 
gallows,  were  resorted  to  for  other  recruits.  1815  Falconer 's 
Diet.  Marine,  The  Foot  of  a  Mast,  is  the  lower  end,  or 
that  which  goes  into  the  step.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  ii.  68 
A  forest  of  dark  pines  . .  gathered  like  a  cloud  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain. 

b.  The  beginning  or  end  of  the  slope  (of  a 
bridge). 

c  1450  Merlin  227  Here  be-fore  the  yates  at  the  brigge 
foote.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  (an.  28)  i6ob,  V« 
rebelles  drave  the  citezens  from  the  stoulpes  at  the  bridge 
foote.  1739  LABELVE  Short  Ace.  Piers  Westm.  Bridge 
p.  vi,  Westminster-Bridge  Foot.  c-&tf>Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.) 
597  They  passed  this  bridge,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  met 
with  an  old  blind  man. 

C.  Geom.  Foot  of  the  perpendicular :  (see  qnot.). 

1840  LARDNER  Geom.  xii.  147  The  point . .  where  the 
perpendicular  meets  the  plane,  is  called  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular. 

&.  Naut.     (See  quot.  1776.) 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  \.  xviii.  495  We  rolled  up  the  foot  of 
our  Sail  on  a  pole  fastned  to  it.  1776  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine,  Foot  of  a  sail,  lower  edge  or  bottom.  1882  NARES 
Seamanship  (ed.  6)  127  Carry  up  the  foot. 

19.  The  lower  end,  bottom  (of  a  page  or  docu- 
ment, a  class  or  list,  a  table,  etc.).    At  foot :  at  the 
bottom 


1609  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag:  iv.  142  Look  in  the  Foot  of 
the  Table  for  the  fifth  Rhomb.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc. 
II.  377  He  claps  the  Fingers  of  his  Left  Hand  about  the 
Foot  of  the  Page.  1722  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  218 
At  the  foot  of  the  page.  1855  THORPE  Pref.  to  Becnvulf 
(1875)  8  Placing  the  proposed  correction  at  foot.  1884  G. 
MOORE  Mummer's  Wife  (1887)  223  He  was  invited  to  take 
the  foot  of  the  table  and  help  the  cold  salmon. 

20.  Law.  Foot  of  a  fine  (AF.pee,  Anglo-Lat.  pes) : 
that  one  of  the  '  parts '  of  a  tripartite  indenture 
recording  the  particulars  of  a  fine  (see  FINE  sd.1 
6  b),  which  remained  with  the  court,  the  other  two 
being  retained  by  the  parties. 

When  the  undivided  sheet  was  placed  so  that  this 
counterfoil  could  be  read,  it  was  actually  at  the  '  foot '  of 
the  parchment  (the  extant  'feet  of  fines'  have  therefore 
their  indentation  at  the  top) ;  in  the  other  two  counterparts 
the  direction  of  the  writing  was  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  '  foot '.  The  expression  fes  indenturae  '  foot  of  the 
indenture'  also  occurs.  Horwood's  suggestion,  that  the 
term  (L,  pes]  arose  from  a  misinterpretation  of  AF  pes,  pais, 
'  peace '  is  baseless. 

[1293  in  Year  Bks.  21  &  22  Edw.  /(Rolls)  221  E  ke  cele 
fin  se  leva  tel  an  coram  &c.  nus  vochum  le  pee  de  la  fin 
a  garrantye.]  1581  Act  23  Eliz.  c.  3.  §  i  The  Concorde, 
Note  and  Fote  of  everyesuche  Fyne.  i876DiGBY  Real  Prop. 
ii.  §  8.  93  A  document  was  drawn  up,  called  in  later  times 
the  foot,  chirograph,  or  indenture  of  the  fine.  1895 
POLLOCK  &  MAITLAND  Hist.  Eng.  Law  I.  198  This  'final 
concord  '  or  '  fine ',  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  royal  clerks  and 
one  copy  of  it,  the  so-called  '  Foot  of  the  Fine  '.will  remain 
with  the  Court. 

21.  What  is  written  at  the  foot. 

t  a.  The  sum  or  total  (of  an  account).     Ots. 

1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Edw.  /K(i83o)  154  note,  'The  foote  of 
the  deliveree  of  stuff'.  1520  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Giles, 
Reading  8  In  the  ffote  of  the  same  accompte  xj«  xiiij'  vijd. 
1623  BP.  ANDREWF.S  Serm.  Nativ.  xvi.  (1629)  148  So,  it 
signifies  to  make  the  foot  of  an  account.  We  call  it  the 
foot,  because  we  write  it  below  at  the  foot.  1602  DRYDEN 
Cleomen.  iv.  i,  A  trifling  sum  of  Misery,  New  added  to  the 
foot  of  thy  Account.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  346  F  i  The 
generous  man  . .  will  soon  find  upon  the  foot  of  his  account 
that  he  has  sacrificed  to  fools. 

f  b.  The  refrain  or  '  chorus    (of  a  song).      To 
bear  afoot :  to  sing  a  refrain.     Obs. 

1552  HULOET,  Dittye  synger,  or  he  that  beareth  y  fote  of 
the  songe,  prxsentor  [sic],  c  1568  in  Laneham's  Let.  (1871) 
Pref.  127  Here  entreth  Moros  . .  Synging  the  foote  of  many 
Songes,  as  fooles  were  wont.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turkcs 
777  A  souldior.  .sung  a  dolefull  dittie  whereunto  his  fellows 
sighing  bare  a  foot.  1621  MOLLE  Camerar.  Liv.  Libr.  v. 
ii.  322  In  praise  of  him  certaine  jygges  were  made  which 
the  yong  lads  vsed  to  sing.. the  foot  of  them  was  this; 
A  thousand,  thousand,  thousand,  we.  .[etc.]. 

22.  (Plural  foots}.     That  which  sinks  to  and  lies 
upon  the  bottom  ;  bottoms,  dregs  ;  the  refuse  in  re- 
fining oil,  etc. ;  coarse  sugar.    Cf.  foot  grease,  sugar. 

1560  Let.  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  306  Much  of  this  Waxe  had 
a  great  foote.. You  must  cause  the  foote  to  bee  taken  off 
before  you  doe  weigh  it.  1644  NVE  Gunnery  v.  (1647)  " 
Fill  up  the  Barrel  with  earth  . .  afterwards  pour  . .  clean 
water  upon  the  earth,  .then  pull  out  the  Taps  or  Spiggots. . 
and  let  the  water  drop  out  of  that  vessel  into  another,  .this 
water  when  it  hath  dropped  twice,  is  called  water  of  Foot. 
1687  B.  RANDOLPH  Archipelago  91  They  raise  the  foot  of 
the  oyl,  so  that  thick  and  thin  goes  together.  1770-4  A. 
HUNTER  Georg.  Ess.  (1803)  I.  318  The  bottoms  or  foots  of 
oil.  1871  Daily  Neivs  5  Jan.,  Lump  sugar  is  i3rf.  a  pound, 
foots  moist  9</.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  IVord-bt., 
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Foots,  dregs,  sediment.  This  here  cyder  'ont  suit  me, 
there's  to  much  voots  in  it. 

VI.  Footing,  standing,  basis. 
f23.  Foothold,  standing-ground.    Obs. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.    Tim.   148/1  Their  getting 
foote  may  he  to  their  owne  destruction.     1653  F.  KIRKMAN 
Cleris  f,  Lozia  1 13  Hinder  new  love  from  getting  foot  in 
her  heart.     1662  MORB  Philos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  19 
Considering  also  how  far  that  Philosophy  has  already  got 
foot  in  Christendom. 

t 24.  The  footing,  basis,  understanding,  totality 
of  conditions  or  arrangements,  on  which  a  matter 
is  established  ;  the  agreed  or  understood  position 
or  status  which  a  person  or  thing  occupies  in  rela- 
tion to  another.  =  FOOTING  vbl.  sb.  8.  Obs. 

1559  JEWEL  Let.  to  Btitlinger  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  X. 
131  Religion  was  restored  on  that  foot  on  which  it  stood  in 
King  Edwards  time.  1686  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2116/1  The 
Salaries  of  all  Officers  . .  are  likewise  retrenched.  The 
Councils  . .  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  foot  they  were  upon  in 
the  Year  1621.  1707  FREIND  Peterboro^v 's  Cond.  Sp.  7 
Matters  were  set  upon  a  new  F.oot.  1735  BERKELEY  Def. 
Free-Hunk,  in  Math.  Wks.  1871  III.  323  If  you  defend  Sir 
Isaac's  notions . .  it  must  be  on  the  rigorous  foot  of  rejecting 
nothing.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Voy.  S.  Seas  305 The  Viceroy., 
found  he  expected  to  be  received  on  the  same  Foot  with 
himself.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Virtue's  Anecd.  Paint. 
(1786)  III.  278  Boit . .  was  upon  so  low  a  foot,  that  he  went 
into  the  country,  and  taught  children  to  draw.  1767 
FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1887  IV.  o,  I  wish  all  correspondence 
was  on  the  foot  of  writing  and  answering  when  one  can. 
1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  ix.  727  When  he  should  stand 
on  equal  foot  beside  The  man  he  wronged. 

t  b.  On  the  foot  of:  on  the  ground  of.     Obs. 

1679  PENN  Addr.  Prot.  n.  84  He  laid  the  Sin  of  the  Jews 
upon  this  Foot,  viz.,  That  they  rejected  him,  after  he  had 
made  proof  of  his  Divine  Mission,  a  170.7  H.  WALPOLI-: 
Mem.  Geo.  II  (1847)  "•  viii.  259  Th*  Prince  excused  his 
own  inapplication  on  the  foot  of  idleness. 

f  25.  Standard  rate  of  calculation  or  valuation. 
Under  foot :  below  standard  value.  Obs. 

1588  J.  MELLIS  Brief?  Instr.  Fviijb,  Vse  one  Foote  or 
Standerd  of  money  in  your  accompt  in  your  Leager.  1594 
Death  of  Usnrie  12  The  man  beeing  driuen  to  distresse, 
sels  his  corne  farre  vnder  foote.  1645  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant. 
i.  44  Not  deem'd  a  pen'worth  under  foot.  1691  LOCKE 
Lower.  Interest  Wks.  1727  II.  So  He  must  pay  twenty 
per  Cent,  more  for  all  the  Commodities  he  buys  with  the 
Money  of  the  new  Foot.  1726  BERKELEY  in  Fraser  Life  iv. 
(1871)  137,  I  know  money  is  at  present  on  a  very  high  foot 
of  exchange.  1734  tr.  Rollin's  Attc.  Hist.  (1827)  L  i.  iv. 
195  The  disparity  between  the  ancient  and  modern  measures 
which  it  is  hard  to  estimate  on  a  fixed  and  certain  foot. 

VII.  Phrases. 

26.  a.  t  To  catch  m  have  by  the  foot:  to  catch  as 
in  a  trap ;  to  hold  fast,  keep  from  flying,     t  To 
give  (a  person)  afoot :  to  trip  (him)  up.     To  have 
one  foot  in  the  ^rave :  to  be  near  death. 

1550  LATIMER  Serin,  Fruitf.  Serm.  (1571)  oob,  In  answer- 
ing him  to  this  they  would  haue  caught  him  by  the  foote. 
1632  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  l.  ii,  When  one 
foot's  in  the  grave.  1643  PRYNNE  Sen1.  Power  Part.  I.  (ed.  z) 
52  The  English  Armies  disband  themselves,  as  dreaming 
they  had  now  good  fortune  by  the  foote.  1767  H.  BROOKE 
FoolofQual.  V.  15  Harry,  giving  him  a  slight  foot,  laid  him 
on  the  broad  of  his  back.  1886  J.  PAYN  Lnck  Darrells  xv, 
He  has  twenty  thousand  a  year.  .And  one  foot  in  his  grave. 
b.  In  adv.  phr. :  -(•  Feet  against  (or  to]  feet,  said 
with  reference  to  the  Antipodes.  Foot  to  foot:  with 
one's  foot  against  an  opponent's  ;  in  close  combat. 
t  ( To  come  in*)  foot  ami  hand:  stepping  forward  and 
dealing  a  blow  at  the  same  time.  Feet  first :  see 
FIRST  a.  3  b.  ( With  one's)  feet  foremost :  lit., 
hence  also  '  as  a  corpse'. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839!  xvii.  182  The!  that  dwellyn  under 
us,  ben  feet  ajenst  feet.  1553  EDEN  Decades  viii,  The 
Antipodes  (that  is)  such  as  go  fiete  to  fiete  ageynst  u*. 
1596  SHAKS.  r  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  241  [These]  Began  to  giue  me 
ground :  but  I  followed  me  close,  came  in  foot  and  hand. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  _  Turks  879  They  encountred  one 
another,  not  with  their  missive  weapons  onely..but  with 
their  drawne  swords  foot  to  foot.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <fr  Cl. 
HI.  vii.  67  Fighting  foot  to  foot.  1737  OZELL  Rabelais  II. 
27  They  never  enter  St.  Denys  but  with  their  Feet 
foremost.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxix.  384  Hans, 
Morton  and  myself  crawled  feet-foremost  into  our  buffalo- 
bag.  1860  All  Year  Hound  No.  65.  350  It  [the  disease] 
.  .had  carried  him  out  with  his  feet  foremost. 

C.  To  find  or  know  the  length  of  (a  person's) 
foot :  to  discover  or  know  his  weaknesses,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  manage  him.  To  measure  another 
man  sfoot  ly  one's  o-dm  last :  to  measure  others  by 
one  s  own  standard,  to  judge  others  by  oneself 

1580  LYLY  Eufhuu  (Arb.)  290  You  shal  not  know  the 
length  of  my  foote,  vntill  by  your  cunning  you  get  commenda- 
tion.   1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence  70  H!  measures  an 
other  mans  foote  by  his  owne  last,    a  1617  BAYNE  On  Eth 
i.  is  (i«43> 156  Persons  who  can  humour  them,  and  findethe 
length  of  their  foote.     1861  TROLLOPE  Barchester  T.  xxxv 
Farmer  Greenacre  s  eldest  son .  .had  from  his  earliest  years 
taken  the  exact  measure  of  Miss  Thome's  foot. 

27.  With  reference  to  standing.      (To  be  jump 
uf)  upon  or  (to  raised  to  one's  feet :  in,  into  or  to  a 
standing  position.      To  be  on  one's  feet :  to  be  able 
to  stand  ;  hence,  in  health.     To  set  (a  person}  on 
his  feet,  to  make  his  position  or  means  of  living 
secure.     To  carry  (a  person)  off  his  feet:   (fig) 
to   'carry   away'  with   enthusiasm,  or   the   like. 
To  drop  or  fall  on  one's  feet :  see  FALL  v.  64  h. 
To  keep  one's  feet :    to  stand  or  walk  upright  or 
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without  falling,  t  To  stand  upon  one's  own  feet 
j  or  its  own  foot :  to  rely  on  one's  own  resources ; 
i  (of  a  thing)  to  be  judged  on  its  merits. 

c  1440  Generydes  44  Vppe  vppon  his  fete  he  was  a  non. 

I    c  1500  Metusine  xxiil.  156  Make  here  byfore  me  the  feste  as 

!    that  I  were  now  on  my  feet.     1657  Burton's  Diary  (1828) 

II.  67  I  move,  .that  you  would  leave  Serjeant  Dendy'snght 

to  stand  upon  its  own  foot.    1801  GABRIELLI  Myst.  Htist. 

.    iv.   146  A   sixth    [hundred    pounds]   would    set    her   once 

1    more   upon   her   feet.     1845   M.    PATTISON    Ess.   (1889)    I. 

26  The  bishops . .  hastened  to  raise  the  king  to  his  feet. 

1849  MACAUUAY  Hist.  Kng.  I.  301  He  could  not  keep  his 

feet  in  a  breeze.     1889  Repent.  P.   Wentmorth  III.   145 

He  positively  carried  me  off  my  feet  for  a  few  minutes  that 

ej58.  With  reference  to  placing  the  feet.  To  put 
one' sfoot  down:  to  take  up  a  firm  position.  To  put 
(set)  one's  foot  'dmvri)  upon :  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with;  to  repress  firmly.  To  put  a  foot  upon :  ?to 
get  an  unfair  advantage  of,  to  wrong.  To  put  one's 
foot  in  or  into  it :  to  get  into  difficulties  or  trouble ; 
to  blunder  (colloq.).  f  To  set  one's  foot  by  or  to 
(another  or  another's) :  to  engage  in  combat  with. 
1536  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  506  No  man  can  or  dare  set 
his  tote  by  ours  in  proving  of  the  contrary,  c  1609  HIERON 
Wks .  ( 1624)  I.  7  Saint  Paul . .  would  not  haue  feared  for  pro- 
fession of  Religion,  to  set  his  foot  to  him  that  was  holiest. 
1663  PEPYS  Diary  23  May,  I  had  a  fray  with  Sir  J. 
Minnes  in  defence  of  my  Will  in  a  business  where 
.  the  old  Coxcomb  would  have  put  a  foot  upon  him. 
1798  Gent.  Mag.  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1799)  II.  57  The 
General  had  put  his  foot  into  it  again.  1823 '  BEE  '  Slang 
s.  v.  '  To  put  one's  foot  in  it,'  to  make  a  blunder  on  the 
wrong  side ;  to  get  into  a  scrape  by  speaking.  1833 
MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xii,  I  put  my  foot  into  it  (as  we  say), 
for  I  was  nearly  killed.  1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Ref.  Ch.  Kng. 
I.  65  Wolsey  set  his  foot  upon  this  plan.  1886  J.  PAYN 
Luck  Darrells xxvi,  She.. put  her  foot  down  ..  upon  the 
least  symptoms  of  an  unpleasantry. 

b.   To  set  or  put  (one's)  foot  at,  in,  into,  f  off, 
on,  f  out  of  (a  place). 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  222  I  shall  never  sette 

foote  there.     1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  46  It  was  a  foule 

shame  for  a  phylosophier  to  sette  his  foote  into  any  hous 

where  bawdene  wer  kepte.    1548  HALL  C//tt»/.,  Ediv.  IV.  (an 

15)  237  b,  Whom  if  you  permitte  once  to  set  but  one  foote,  out 

of  your  power,  .there  is  no  mortal!  creature  able,  .to  deliver 

hym  from  death.     1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Titn.  251/2 

Sins  which  haue  set  in  foote.     1596  SPENSER  State  tret. 

81  In  some  places  of  the  same  they  have  put  foote.    1596 

SHAKS.  i  Hen.  iy,  in.  ii.  95  When  I  from  France  set  foot 

>    at  Rauenspurgh.    1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  H.  vi,  I  was  never 

;    to  set  my  foot  off  this  island.     1838  LYTTON  Leila  i.  v,  Since 

.    first  thou   didst  set    foot   within    the   city.      1875  T.   W. 

HIGGINSON  U.  S.  Hist.  v.  38  Columbus  was  not  the  first  to 

set  foot  on  the  mainland. 

29.  With  reference  to  walking  or  running,  a. 
(To  go)  on  one's  man  feet  or  \foot :  walking.  To 
pull  foot  colloq.) :  to  run  away,  be  off.  f  On  the 
foot  of:  ready  to  start  upon,  f  To  set  foot  fonvard : 
to  advance ;  also  to  quicken  one's  pace,  f  To  set  on 
one's  foot:  to  start  on  the  way ;  depart,  t  To  slwv 
the  feet :  to  depart,  f  Give  me  your  foot :  let  me 
see  you  go.  To  take  one's  foot  in  one's  hand :  to 
depart ;  also,  to  make  a  journey.  To  take  to  one's 
feet  (or  -\foof) :  to  use  the  feet,  go  on  foot,  to  walk 
as  opposed  to  'ride.'  (Mr.)  Foot's  hortc  (jocularly) : 
one's  feet. 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  3246  Quen  fortune  foundis  him  fra 
and  him  be  fete  schewis.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxi.  12 
Oft  falsett  rydis  with  ane  rowt,  Quhen  trewth  gois  on  his 
fute  abowt.  1508  KENNEDY  Flyting  w.  Dunbar  473  Throu 
Ingland  thef,  and  tak  the  to  thy  fute.  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  IV.  (an.  i)  18  He.  .never  set  fote  forward  duryng  the 
first  .ij,  monethes,  for  the  reisyng  of  the  siege.  1575  J. 
STILL  Gammer  Gurton  iv.  ii,  Go  softly,  make  no  noyse,  giue 
me  your  foote  sir  John,  Here  will  I  waite  vpon  you,  tyl  you 
come  out  anone.  1600  HOLLAND  Livji  in.  xxvii.  (1609)  106 
Willing  them  to  set  foot  forward,  to  mend  their  pace  and 
make  speed.  1601  SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  n.  i.  332  Set  on  your  foote, 
And.. I  follow  you.  1605—  Macb.  II.  iii.  131  Dona!.  Let's 
away,  Our  Teares  are  not  yet  brew'd.  Mai.  Nor  our  strong 
Sorrow  Vpon  the  foot  of  Motion.  1755  SMOLLETT  Don  Quix. 
iv.  iv.  I.  232  Andrew,  .made  his  bows,  and  as  the  saying  is, 
took  his  foot  in  his  hand.  1779  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  19 
June,  I  took  to  my  feet  and  ran  away.  1818  M.  G.  LEWIS 
Jrnl.  W.  fad.  (1834 1 109  One  of  my  ladies  chose  to  pull  foot, 


b.  With  reference  to  '  pace '.  To  have  leaden 
feet:  to  move  very  slowly.  To  have  the  foot  of:  to  be 
more  speedy  than.  (To  move')  at  a  foots  pace:  at 
walkingpace.  To  runagood,  etc.  foot  (of  ahorse) : 
to  run  at  a  good  pace,  run  at  his  best  pace.  To 
put  (or  set)  the  (or  one's)  best  foot  first,  foremost  or 
'  forward:  see  BEST  a.  5.  f  The  better  foot  before : 
at  one's  best  'pace,  t  To  put  the  wrong  foot 
before  :  to  make  a  blunder. 

1388  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  11.  iii.  192  Come  on  my  Lords,  the 
better  foote  before.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Pen.  4  Thou 
putsL'ne  wr<>ng  foote  before.  1601  DENT  Pathw.  Heaven 
141  1  hough  God  haue  leaden  feet,  and  commeth  slowly  to 
execute  wrath,  a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife  (1638)  164  Hce  is 
still  setting  the  best  foot  forward.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery 
l"'pr.  (1757)  II.  123  A  large,  nimble,  strong,  well-moving 
Horse,  that  would  run  a  pretty  good  Foot.  1783  BUKNS 
Fo  Dame  xi,  And  then  he'll  hilch,  and  stilt,  an'  jimp,  And 
rm  an  unco  fit.  1818  M.  G.  LEWIS  Jmt.  W.  Ind.  (18^,4' 
361  Thus  we  proceeded  crawling  along  at  a  foot's  pace. 
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1849  E.  E.  NAPIER  Excnrs.  S.  Africa  II.  373  We  had  to 
put  our  best  foot  foremost.  1856  LEVER  Martin* s  of  Cro*  M. 
133  I  threw  out  a  'tenpenny'  in  the  midst.  The  'blind' 
fellow  saw  it  first,  but  the  '  lame  cripple '  had  the  foot  of 
him,  and  got  the  money  ! 

c.  With  the  sense  of  '  step  .  To  miss  one  s  foot : 
to  take  a  wrong  step,  f  Foot  by  (for,  with}  foot : 
step  by  step,  gradually ;  keeping  step  together ; 
alsoy^f.  To  change  foot  or  feet :  see  CHANGE  v.  9. 
To  have  a  good  foot  on  the  floor  (Sc.) :  '  to  dance 
well*  (Jam.  . 

c  1190  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  143/1300  Send  with  us  fot  with  fot 
ane  legal,  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  Ixi.  (1869)  205 
pe  olde  also,  foot  bi  foot,  comen  J>ider.  1535  STEWART  Cron, 
Scot.  II.  378  Fit  for  fit  to  Forfar  all  tha  fuir.  1579  TOMSON 
Calvin's  Serm.  Tint.  347/2  Hee  that  walketh  with  a  straight 
foote.. will  not  fetch  many  windlesses  to  drawne  neere  to 
God.  16*6  A.  COOK  in  Abp.  Ushers  Lett.  (1686)  373  Your 
Lordship  had  need  now  to  dp  something  ;  for  few  go  with 
a  right  foot,  and  tlje  Enemies  are  many.  1631  WF.EVER 
Ane.  Fun.  A/on.  216  Anselme.  .followed  his  predecessors 
steps  almost  foot  by  foot.  1785  BURNS  Halloween  xxvi, 
She  jumpet,  But  mist  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool  Out-owre  the 
lugs  she  plumpet. 

30.  Expressing  position  relatively  to   the  feet. 
a.  At   (a   person's)   feet  or   ^foot :    low   on   the 
ground  close  to  him;  also,_^£".,  in  the  attitude  of 
supplication,  homage,  subjection  or  discipleship; 
similarly  to  come,  etc.  to  a  person's  feet ;   before, 
beside  one's  feet,  etc.     See  FALL  v.  ao. 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  vii.  38  And  stod  bthianda  act 
fotum  his  mi5  tseherum.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  101  Da 
ileaffullen  brohton  heore  gersum  and  leickn  heo  et  bere 
apostlan  fotan.  1x1300  Cursor  M.  9599  (Colt.)  Be-for  |?e 
king  fote  sco  stode.  138*  WVCLIF  Acts  xxii.  3  A  man  Jew 
..norischid  forsoth  in  this  citie  bisydis  the  feet  of  Gama- 
liel, c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxvi,  550  He  cast 
hymself  to  the  fete  of  hym.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  in.  i. 
92,  I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot.  1710 
BERKELEY  Princ.  Hum,  KnmvL  Ded.  Wks.  1871  I.  133 
To  lay  this  treatise  at  your  lordship's  feet.  1715-20  POPE 
Iliad  xxni.  28  The  bloody  Hector  stretch 'd  before  thy  feet. 
1814  SCOTT  Drama  (1874)  203  The  royal  bear-ward  . . 
lodged  a  formal  complaint  at  the  feet  of  her  majesty.  1861 
TROLLUPE  Barchester  T.  xxvii,  It  was  all  very  well  to  have 
Mr.  Slope  at  her  feet.  1805  Bookman  Oct.  23/1  The 
lessons  that  he  had  learnt  at  the  feet  of  Mazarin. 

b.  f  ( To  follow}  at  or  to  foot :  closely,    f  To  foot 
and  hand',   in  close  attendance,  ready  to  render 
service  (cf.   *  to  wait  upon  one  hand  and  foot '). 
With  a  foal  at  {her)  foot :  said  of  a  mare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24031  iCott.)  We  folud  J»am  to  fote. 
Ibid.  6394  (G<"itt.)  par  had  Jrai  watir  in  wildernes  land, 
Plente  for  men,  to  fhole  and  hand,  c  1430  Sir  Amadact 
(Camden)  Iviti,  I  50  cummawunde  To  serue  him  wele 
to  fote  and  honde.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  iii.  56  Follow 
him  at  foote.  1612  SIR  R.  BOYLE  in  Lismore  Papers  (1886) 
I.  10,  5  of  them  [mares]  had  horse  colte  at  their  feet. 
1884  West.  Morn.  News  30  Aug.  1/6  Two  excellent  brood 
mares,  with  foals  at  foot. 

c.  Under  or  beneath  a  person  s  foot  Qrfeet :  fig. 
in  subjection  to  him,  at  his  mercy  or  at  his  absolute 
disposal.     Cf.  33. 

cBz$  \'e&p.  Ps.  viii.  8  [6]  All  5u  underdeodes  under  fotum 
his.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  129  Al  eorSlic  bing  ure  drihten  dude 
under  his  fotan.  a  1*15  Jttliana  60  pu.  .wurpe  under  hare 
fet  hare  fan  alle.  1507  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  in.  i.  63  Who., 
layd  his  Loue  and  Life  vnder  my  foot.  1867  THOLLOPE 
Chron.  ftarset  III.  vii.  Mr.  Crawley  was  now  but  a  broken 
reed,  and  was  beneath  his  feet. 

31.  ( To  sell  corn}  on  the  foot :  ( to  sell  it  along 
with  the  straw  before  it  is  thrashed  off '  (Jam.). 

1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  I.  330  The  value  sold  on  the 
foot  is  in  general  8  /.  181*  Agric.  Snrv.  Stirling  iv.  104 
The  tenant,  shall  not  sell  his  victual  upon  the  foot,  as  it  is 
called,  or  with  the  straw. 

32.  On  foot.     (See  also  AFOOT.)    a.  On  one's 
own  feet,  walking  or  running,  in  opposition  to  on 
horseback,  etc.     t  Also,  of,  upon  foot. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6267  (Cott.)  He  folud  wit  ost  on  hors 
and  fote.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  90  The  is  bettere  on 


fote  gon,  then  wycked  hors  to  ryde.  c  1314  Gny  Wanu,  (A.  i 
1397  When  Gil  seye  the  douke  of  fot.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
156  So  faire  freikes  vppon  fote  was  ferly  to  se.  1568 
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GRAFTON  Chron,  II.  238  The  Englishmen,  .made  three 
battayles  on  foote.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ii.  941  Treading  the 
crude  consistence,  half  on  foot,  Half  flying.  1860  DICKENS 
Uncointn.  Trow,  iv,  I  drove  up.  .(fearful  of  being  late,  or 
I  should  have  come  on  foot). 

b.  In  motion,  stirring,  astir  (in  opposition  to 
sitting  still,  or  the  like). 

1502  SHAKS.  Ven.  fy  Ad.  679  When  thou  hast  on  foot  the 
purblind  hare,  Mark.  .How  he  outruns  the  wind.  1607  — 
Cor.  iv.  iii.  49  The  Centurions,  and  their  charges,  .to  be  on 
foot  at  an  houres  warning.  1674  N.  Cox  Centt.  Recreat.  i. 
(1677)99  When  the  Hare  is  started  and  on  foot.  1818  M. 
G.  LEWIS  Jrnt.  IV.  Ind.  (1834)  161  Every  body  in  Jamaica 
is  on  foot  by  six  in  the  morning.  1885  T.  ROOSEVELT  Hunt- 
ing Trips  280  Though  I  got  very  close  up  to  my  game,  they 
were  on  foot  before  I  saw  them. 

C.  In  active  existence,  employment,  or  opera- 
tion. 

1588  SHAKS.  /..  L.  L.  v.  H.  757  Since  loues  argument  was 
first  on  foote,  Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it.  1651 
W.  G.  tr.  C<nvefs  Inst.  100  Unlesse  the  lease  which  is  on 
foot  ..  be  within  three  yeares  of  expiring,  1711  STEKU- 
Sfiect.  No.  262  p6  Those  Gentlemen  who  set  on  Foot  the 
Royal  Society.  1779  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  283  Nothing 
seems  to  me  more  wild,  .than  the  subscriptions  now  on  foot. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  212  Terms  for  years,  which 
are  kept  on  foot  by  purchasers  . .  are  not  barred  by  fine. 
186*  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xvii.  264  If,  then,  a  King 
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were  to  retain  the  troops  on  foot  without  a  Mutiny  Mill. 
1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  xlyii,The  bishop  had  decided 
to  put  on  foot  another  investigation. 

33.  TJnder  foot.      (Sometimes   written   as   one 
word.)     a.  Beneath  one's  feet ;  often  to  trample  or 
tread  under  foot  (also  \feef),  in  lit.  sense,  also  fig. 
to  oppress,  outrage,  contemn,     t  To  bring,  have 
under  foot :    to   bring   into,    hold   in   subjection, 
f  To  cast  under  foot :  to  ruin. 

f  1205  LAY.  1 1693  pis  lond . .  he . .  haefde  al  vnder  fot.  c  1305 
Pilate  49  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  112  If  he  bat  lond  chasteb  wel : 
and  bringeb  vnder  fote.  e  1420  HOCCLEVE  Compl.  1 3  Deathe 
vnder  fote  shall  hym  thrist  adowne.  1551  ROBINSON  tr. 
More's  Utop.  (Arb.)  161  Dissention  . .  hathe  caste  under 
foote.  .the.  .riches  of  many  cities.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI, 
v.  i.  209  From  thy  Burgonet  He  rend  thy  Beare,  And  tread 
it  vnder  foot  with  all  contempt.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Ret.  II.  §  12  He  never  deserted  it  till  both  it  and  he  were 
over-run  and  trod  under  foot.  1652  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus' 
Nature's  Paradox  260  They  trampled  under  feet  all  private 
considerations.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Two  Voy.  308  They 
[elephants]  would  have  trampl'd  us  under  foot.  Mod.  colloq. 
It  is  not  raining,  hut  it  is  very  wet  under  foot. 

b.  Naut.  '  Under  the  ship's  bottom ;  said  of  an 
anchor  which  is  dropped  while  she  has  headway ' 
(Smyth  Sailor's  Wd.-bk.) ;  also  of  the  movement 
of  the  tide,  etc.     Also,  t  to  have  a  good  etc.  ship 
underfoot  (i.  e.  to  be  sailing  in  such  a  ship). 

1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  79  This  Cable  had  laine  slacke  vnder- 
foot.  1670  WOOD  in  Hacke  Coll.  Voy.  m.  (1699)  61  It  must 
. .  be  a  bad  Port  in  Winter,  when  . .  a  Storm  blows  at  West 
.  .and  a  Tide  of  Ebb  under  Foot.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  x. 
(1840)  166  Running  cheerfully  before  the  wind,  and  with  a 
strong  tide  or  eddy  under  foot.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy. 
(1757)  321,  I  had  a  pretty  good  ship  under  foot,  though  she 
made  but  a  poor  figure.  1804  CAPT.  DUFF  in  Naval  Chron. 
XV.  281  We  have  a  good  comfortable  ship  under  foot.  1860 
Mere.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  180  The  Pilot .. dropped  the  port 
anchor  under  foot. 

VIII.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

34.  a.    simple   attrib.,   as  foot-clamper,   -gear, 
-muscle,  -part,  -shackle,  -wear,  -wound. 

1856  KANE  Aret.  Expl.  I.  xxii.  273  Pointed  staves,  *foot- 
clampers,  and  other  apparatus  for  climbing  ice.  1837 
CAKLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  in.  i.  viii,  Their  *foot-^ear  testified 
no  higher  than  the  ankle  to  the  muddy  pilgrimage.  1854 
WOODWARD  Mollnsea  (1856)  250  The  *foot-muscles.  1644 
EVELYN  Diary  19  Nov.,  The  nave.. is  in  form  of  a  cross, 
whereof  the  *foot-part  is  the  longest.  1848  CRAIG,  *Foot- 
shackles,  fetters,  shackles  for  fixing  the  feet.  1881  Chicago 
Times  1 1  June,  If  values  were  based  upon  present  quotations 
of  leather,  an  advance  would  be  necessary  upon  several 
descriptions  of  *foot-wear.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  194  VIesches 
fondunge  mei  beon  iefned  to  *uot  wunde. 

b.  In  the  sense  of  '  on  foot ' ,  '  going  on  foot ', 
as  ^foot-chapman,  -comer,  -excursion,  -farer, 
f  -fight,  -hawker,  f  -messenger,  -party,  -passenger, 
-people,  -robber,  -servant,  -tour,  -traveller,  -walker, 
-wandering ;  foot-faring,  -running  adjs. 

1584  Burgh  Ree.  Aterdeen  (Spald.  Club)  II.  54  That  no 
extranear  *fut  chopmane  copair  resort  to  this  toun  fra  this 
furtht.  18x1  COLERIDGE  in  So-uthey's  Life  .£?£// (1844)  II. 
645  The  entrance  . .  is  disagreeable  even  to  *foot-comers. 
1796  T.  TWINING  Trav.  Amer.  (1894^)  148  He  was  absent 
with  some  friends  on  a  *foot  excursion.  1861  G.  MERE- 
DITH E.  Harrington  I.  vi.  95  Dividing  his  attention 
between  the  *footfarer  and  moon.  1868  G.  MACDONALD 
R.  Falconer  I.  190  Haifa  dozen  *footfaring  students  from 
Aberdeen.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  171  So  began 
our  *foot-fight.  1884  S.  DOWELL  Taxes  in  Eng.  III.  38 
The  revenue  from  the  *foot-hawkers'  licences.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  m.  60/1  *Foot  Messengers  of  Arms,  are 
such  *Foot  Servants,  as  are  imployed  by  the  Heralds  of 
Arms.  1836  KANE  A  ret.  Exfl.  I.  xx.  252  The  ice  had 
baffled  three  organized  *foot-parties.  1832  BABBAGE  Econ. 
Mannf.  iv.  (ed.  3)  34  When  *foot-passengers  are  knocked 
down  by  carriages.  1807  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  H.  (1810) 
114  My  Indians  and  *foot  people  were  yet  in  the  rear.  1754 
Scounarets  Diet.  29  The  Low-Pad,  or  *Foot-robber.  1865 
KINGSLEY  Herew.  I.  i.  62  A  *foot-running  slave.  1883  F.  M. 
CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  iii,  He  was  going  away  on  his 
customary  'foot  tour.  1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  (1850)  152 
'Foot-travellers  side  by  side,  .we  pursued  Our  journey. 
1751  HUME  Princ.  Morals  iv.  71  note,  Amongst  *Foot- 
walkers,  the  Right-hand  entitles  a  Man  to  the  Wall.  1839 
BAILEY  Festus  v.  (1852)  62  The  fastings,  the  *footwandcrings, 
and  the  preachings  of  Christ. 

c.  esp.  in  sense  '  of  or  pertaining  to  infantry ',  as 
t  foot-arms,  f  -band,  -barracks,  -company,  -drill, 
t  -offi.cer,-soldier, -\-troop.  Also  KOOT-FOLK,-GUAKDS. 

1662  Protests  Lords  I.  26  For  assessing  all  persons  men- 
tioned therein  for  horse,  arms,  and  *fopt-arms.  1598  BAR- 
RET Theor.  Warres  n.  i.  26  A  Captaine  of  Infanterie,  or 
•foot-band.  1835  D.  BOOTH  Analyt.  Diet.  157  Artillery- 
barracks,  Horse-barracks,  and  *Foot-barracks.  1635  BAR- 
HIFFE  Mil.  Discip.  Ixyii.  (1643)  178  The  several!  motions 
and  grounds,  for  the  disciplining  of  a  "foot  company.  1833 
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KINGLAKK  Crimea.  (1876)  I.  xiv.  276  Numbers  of  spectators 
. .  crowded  the  foot-pavement.  1784  HAGE  Barhani  P. 
I.  220  [He]  saw  a  well  dressed  young  woman .  .  take  the  *foot 
road  down  to  the  river  side.  1891  C.  T.  C.  JAMES  Ront. 
Rig}narole  125,  I  thought  I  would,  .quit  the  beaten  •foot- 
track,  and  strike  boldly  across  country.  1837  HAWTHORNE 
Twice-Told  T.  (1851)  I.  ix.  166  Leaving  him  to  sidle  along 
the  *footwalk. 

e.  In  the  names  of  various  appliances  worked 
by  the  foot,  a&foot-bcllows,  blower,  -drill,  -hammer, 
-lathe,  -lever,  -press,  -vise. 


—   .-eputation   ot  a   very  go__     _ 

DRAYTON  Foly-olb.  xxix.  155  Seauen  Earles,  nine  hundred 
Horse,  and  of 'y  Foot-souldiers  more.  1874  BOUTELL  A  rms  ($• 
Arm.  viii.  133  The  treatment . .  shown  to  the  foot-soldier  of 
England  by  the  nobles.  1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  (1618)  271 
The  French ..  discouered  the  *foot-troopes  of  the  Genoways. 
d.  In  sense  '  for  the  use  of  persons  going  on 
foot ',  '  serving  for  foot-traffic ',  as  foot-passage, 
-pavement,  -road,  -track,  -walk  ;  also,  foot-boat, 
-bridge  in  35  below,  and  FOOT-PATH,  -WAY'. 

1789  BKASD  Newcastle  I.  15  Convenient  *foot-passages 
have  lately  been  opened  out  on  each  side  of  this  gate. 
1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  II.  528  When  he  had  got  down 
on  the  *foot-pavement,  he  called  out '  fare  you  well '.  1863 


net.  meen.  r.ngi?i.  leu.  z/,  ruvittriti,  A  ii£ui  uniting 
-lachine  driven  by  a  treadle.  1812-6  J.  SMITH  Panorama. 
Sc.  fy  Art.  I.  58  *Foot  lathes.  1892  Loekmood's  Diet. 
Mech.  Engin.  (ed.  2),  'Foot  Lever,  a  lever  worked  by  the 
pressure  of  the  foot  alone. 

f.  objective,  etc.,  as  foot-binder,  -kisser,  -swather, 
-washer,  -wiper ;  foot-failing,  -firm,  adjs. ;  instru- 
mental, as  ^foot-tempered  adj. ;  locative,  etc.,  as 
foot-feathered,  -foundered,  -gilt,  -lame,  (also  -lame- 
ness) adjs.;  also,  footward  adv. 

1886  Wanderings  in  China  I.  168  "Foot-binders,  .women 
whose  profession  it  is  to  produce  this  horrible  distortion. 
1609  J.  DAVIES  Holy  Roode  Wks.  (Grosart)  9/1  To  march 
vpon  the  Seas  *foot-failing  floore  ?  1818  KEATS  Endym.  iv. 
331  *  Foot-feathered  Mercury.  1813  '  /EDITUUS  '  Metrical 
Remarks  29  The  *foot-firm  sand  Stretches  its  lengthened 
course  along  the  land.  1801  BLOOMFIELD  Rural  T.  227 
A  poor  old  Man,  *foot-founder'd  and  alone.  1859  TENNV- 
SON  Vivien  280  *Foot-gilt  with  all  the  blossom-dust  of  those 
Deep  meadows.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  if  Bk.  ix.  1085 
Born  foot-washer  and  *foot-wiper,  nay  •Foot-kisser  to  each 
comrade  of  you  all.  e  1305  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  194  Sixti 
thousent  on  a  day  hue  maden  *fot  lome.  c  1325  Poem 
Times  Edw.  II,  264  Ibid.  335  Thus  knihtshipe  [is]  acloied 
and  waxen  al  fot  lame.  1828  Sporting  Mag.  XXII.  347 
He  [a  horse]  was  struck  with  *foot-lameness.  1762  GOLDSM. 
Cit.  W.  iii.  T  6  Your  nose-borers,  *feet-swathers.  .would  all 
want  bread,  should  their  neighbours  want  vanity.  1:1420 
Pallad.  on  Huso.  vi.  182  Wei  •foote-tempred  morter  theron 
trete.  1822  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  II.  211  Cecrops  . . 
(what  if  thy  dimensions  end  *Footward  in  a  wily  serpent  ?) 
1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  CataU.  Ixiv.  66  That  footward-fallen 
apparel.  1870  SPURGEON  Treas.  Dau.  Ps.  li.  14  If  we  could 
be  preacher,  precentor,  doorkeeper,  pew-opener,  *footwasher 
.  .all  in  one. 

35.  Special  comb. :  foot-ale  dial,  (see  quots.)  ; 
ffoot-and-half-foota.,  sesquipedalian  ;  foot-and 
mouth  disease, '  a  febrile  affection  of  horned  cattle 
and  some  other  animals,  communicable  also  to 
man'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884) ;  foot-bank  Fortif.= 
BANQUETTE  (see  also  quot.  1626) ;  foot-base  Arch., 
'  the  moulding  above  the  plinth  of  an  apartment ' 
(Ogilvie) ;  f  foot-bass,  an  instrument  on  which  a 
bass  is  played  by  the  feet  (see  quot.)  ;  foot-bath, 
t  (a)  a  '  wash  '  for  the  feet ;  (6)  the  act  of  bathing 
the  feet ;  (<:)  a  vessel  in  which  the  feet  are  bathed ; 
foot-bearing  Mech.,  a  bearing  for  the  foot  of  a 
vertical  shaft :  cf.  FOOT-STEP  ;  t  foot-bench  = 
BANQUETTE  ;  f  foot-blast,  the  blast  produced  by 
bellows  worked  with  the  foot ;  ?  f  foot-boat,  a 
ferry-boat  for  foot-passengers  only;  foot-bone,  the 
tarsus;  foot-bridge,  (a)  a  bridge  for  foot-pas- 
sengers; (l>)  Mech.  (see  quot.  1872);  f  foot- 
clapper,  a  dancer ;  f  foot-coal  (see  quot.) ;  foot- 
cushion,  (a)  a  cushion  for  the  feet ;  (£)  Entom. 
a  pulvillus  ;  foot-dirt  =  foots  (see  FOOT  sb.) ;  foot- 
drain,  a  shallow  drain ;  cf. foot-trench;  f  foot-fast, 
a  prisoner;  f foot-fastness,  captivity;  f foot- 
follower,  an  attendant  (transl.  L.  pedisequus, 
-sequa) ;  foot-free,  a.  and  adv.,  with  the  foot  or 
feet  free;  foot-gang,  (d)  'a  long,  narrow  chest, 
extending  alongside  a  wooden  bed;  (b)  as  much 
ground  as  one  can  move  on '  (Jam.)  ;  t  foot-geld 
(see  quot.  1641) ;  t  foot-gin,  a  snare  for  the  feet; 
f  foot-glove,  a  kind  of  shoe ;  foot-grease  (see 
quot.);  f  foot-grene  =>  foot-gin;  foot-guard,  a 
guard  or  protection  for  the  foot ;  foot-halt,  a 
disease  which  attacks  the  feet  of  sheep ;  foot-hedge 
(see  quots.) ;  foot-hill,  a  hill  lying  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  or  mountain-range ;  foot-hole,  a  hole 
in  which  to  place  the  foot  (in  climbing);  t  foot- 
husk  (see  quot.)  ;  foot-iron  (see  quots.)  ;  foot- 
jaw,  one  of  the  anterior  limbs  of  Crustacea  and 
other  arthropoda  which  are  modified  so  as  to  assist 
in  mastication ;  foot-key,  an  organ  pedal ;  foot- 
knave  =  FOOTMAN  ;  t  foot-land-raker,  a  foot- 
pad ;  foot-length,  Angling  (see  quot.) ;  foot-level 
(see quot.);  foot-ley,  dial,  (see quot.  1881)  ;  foot- 
licker,  '  a  slave,  an  humble  fawner,  one  who  licks 
the  foot '  (J.)  ;  so  foot-licking  ppl.  a. ;  foot-line, 
(a)  Printing  (see  quots.) ;  (b\  Fishing,  ' the  lead- 
line or  lower  line  of  a  net  or  seine  '  (Cent.  Diet.)  ; 
foot-loose  a.,  free  to  move  the  feet,  untrammelled  ; 
f  foot-maid,  t  -maiden,  a  female  attendant ; 
foot-maker  Glass-making  (see  quot.  1 88 1 ) ;  t  foot- 
match,  a  running-  or  walking-match  ;  foot-muff, 
a  muff  for  keeping  the  feet  warm;  t  foot-nail, 
some  kind  of  nail ;  t  foot-organ  (cf.  foot-bass 
above) ;  foot-ornament  Arch,  (see  quot.) ;  f  foot- 
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:  pack,  a  pedlar's  pack  ;  foot-pad,  a  pad  to  protect 
i  the  foot  of  a  horse  (Knight) ;  also  Entom.  -  foot- 
'•  cushion  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  foot-page,  a  boy  attendant 
\  or  servant ;  foot-pan,  (a)  a  foot-bath;  (b)  a  foot- 
warmer  ;  foot-peat  (see  quot.  and  cf.  breast  -peat) ; 
foot-piece  Mining  (see  quot.) ;  t  foot-pimp,  a 
pimp  in  attendance ;  foot-plate  (see  quots.) ;  foot- 
plough,  a  plough  without  a  wheel,  a  swing- 
plough  ;  f  foot-poet  (after  foot-man,  etc.  :  see 
quot.)  ;  foot-post,  a  letter-carrier  or  messenger 
who  travels  on  foot;  postal  delivery  by  means 
of  such  carriers ;  foot-pound  Mech.,  the  quan- 
tity of  energy  required  to  raise  a  weight  of 
one  pound  to  the  height  of  one  foot ;  foot- 
poundal,  a  unit  consisting  of  the  energy  of  a 
pound  weight  moving  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per 
second  ;  foot-race,  a  race  run  by  persons  on  foot, 
a  running-match ;  so  foot-racing  vbl.  sb. ;  foot- 
rail,  (a)  a  rail  (esp.  a  bar  or  cross-piece  con- 
necting the  legs  of  a  table  or  seat)  upon  which  the 
feet  are  rested  ;  (b)  (see  quot.  1874)  ;  (c)  (see  quot. 
i  1867);  (d)  var.  form  of  FOOTHILL;  foot-rest,  a 
,  bench,  stool,  or  the  like,  used  for  supporting  a 
person's  feet ;  foot-room,  space  in  which  to 
move  the  feet ;  foot-rope  Naut.,  (a)  the  bolt-rope 
to  which  the  lower  edge  of  a  sail  is  sewed  ;  (6)  a 
rope  extended  beneath  a  yard  upon  which  the 
sailors  stand  when  furling  or  reefing  ;  foot-rot,  an 
inflammatory  disease  of  the  foot  in  cattle  and 
sheep ;  whence  foot-rotting  (vbl.  sb.),  treating 
sheep  that  have  the  foot-rot ;  foot-rule,  a  measur- 
ing rule  one  foot  long ;  foot-rut  Agric.  (see 
quot.) ;  foot-scent  Hunting,  the  scent  of  a  trail ; 
foot-screw  (see  quot.) ;  t  foot-seam  (see  quot.) 
foot-seine  (see  quot.) ;  foot-set  (see  quot.  1854 
and  cf.  foot-hedge) ;  foot-sheet,  a  sheet  formerly 
used  to  sit  upon  while  dressing  or  undressing  ; 
also,  '  a  narrow  sheet  spread  across  the  foot  of  a 
bed'  (Jam.  Suppl.) ;  foot-side  Sc.  (a}  adj.,  (of  a 
garment),  reaching  to  the  feet;  (i)  adv.,  step  for 
step  ;  phr.  to  keep  foot-side,  to  keep  pace  (with} ; 
foot-slope,  the  slope  at  the  foot  of  a  hill ;  foot- 
space-rail  Nattt.  (see  quots.)  ;  f  foot-spore,  the 
mark  or  print  of  a  foot ;  f  foot-stake,  a  base  or 
support ;  foot-stay,  a  stay  or  rest  for  the  feet ; 
foot-stick  Printing  (see  quot.  1888);  ffoot- 
i  stock,  (a)  a  kind  of  fulling-stocks  used  by  hatters ; 
I  (£)  a  step  or  stool  for  the  feet ;  (c)  Naut.  (see 
quot.  1598)  ;  foot-stone,  f  (a)  a  base,  pedestal; 
(A)  the  foundation-stone  of  a  building ;  (c)  the  stone 
at  the  foot  of  a  grave ;  foot-stove,  a  stove  to  warm 
'•  the  feet ;  f  foot-strife,  strife  or  contention  in 
'  running ;  foot-stroke,  a  stroke  at  the  foot  of  a 
letter;  foot-stump  ^foot-tubercle  ;  foot-sugar  = 
foots:  see  FOOT  sb.  22;  f  foot- team, '  (apparently) 
the  end  of  the  drawing-gear  which  is  fastened  to 
a  plough  or  harrow '  (Skeat) ;  foot-ton,  the 
amount  of  energy  capable  of  raising  a  ton  weight 
to  the  height  of  one  foot ;  foot-tramp,  the 
tramp  of  the  feet,  also  a  tramp  or  expedition 
on  foot ;  f  foot-trap,  (a)  a  trap  or  snare  for  the 
feet ;  (b)  the  stocks ;  foot-trench,  a  shallow 
trench  (cf.  foot-drain)  ;  foot-tubercle  (see  quot.) ; 
foot-valve,  (in  a  steam-engine)  the  valve  between 
1  the  air-pump  and  condenser  ;  foot-waling  Naut. 
(see  quots.)  ;  foot-wall  Mining,  the  wall  or  side 
I  of  rock  which  is  under  a  vein  or  lode ;  foot- 
warmer,  a  contrivance  for  keeping  the  feet  warm, 
esp.  while  travelling  ;  foot-washing,  the  washing 
;  of  another's  feet,  esp.  as  a  religious  observance  ; 
j  also,  locally  as  a  wedding-ceremony ;  foot- 
weir,  some  kind  of  weir ;  f  foot-wharf,  (see 
I  quot.) ;  t  foot-wise  adv.,  with  the  feet  first, 
footling;  t  foot-  withy,  a  shackle  for  the  foot  of  an 
animal ;  foot-wobbler  slang,  a  foot-soldier ;  foot- 
work, t  (a)  attrib.  in  footwork  silk  (1  meaning)  ; 
(b)  a  work  to  protect  the  foot  of  a  structure  ;  (c) 
Football,  '  work '  done  with  the  feet,  dribbling 
and  kicking ;  foot- worn  a.,  (a}  worn  by  the 
feet ;  (b)  worn  or  wearied  as  to  the  feet,  footsore. 
1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.,  *Foot-ale,  an  old  Custom 
amongst  Miners,  when  a  Man  enters  first  into  Work,  to  pay 
his  first  Days  Wages  for  Ale.  1881  Leiceslersli.  Gloss.,  s.y. 
Footing,  A  stranger,  .will  generally  be  asked  to  '  stand  his 
foot-ale '.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  Prol.,  With 
. .  helpe  of  some  few  *foot-and-halfe-foote  words.  1862  Edin. 
Vet.  Rev.  IV.  506  Cows  affected  with  the  *foot  and  mouth 
disease.  1626  AINSWORTH  Annot.  Pen/at.  Lev.  ii.  13  They 
laid  on  the  salt,  .on  the  *foot-banke  (of  the  altar,)  and  on 
the  top  of  the  Altar.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Foot-tank 
or  Foot-step .  .a  Step  ..under  a  Parapet,  or  Breast-work; 
upon  which  the  men  get  up  to  Fire  over  it.  1882  O'DoNOVAN 
Mem  Oasis  I.  xvi.  275  The  footbank  has  crumbled  away  to 
such  an  extent  that  only  a  few  inches  in  breadth  remain. 
1786  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1853)  II.  75,1  nave  latelV  examined 
a  'foot-bass  newly  invented. . .  It  is  placed  on  the  floor,  and 
the  harpsichord . .  is  set  over  it,  the  foot  acting  in  concert  on 
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that,    while   the   fingers   play   on    this.      1599   A.    M.    tr. 
Galiclliouers  Hk.  riiysicke  357/2  Take  Oaken-Ieaues  M.iij. 
Saulte  M.j.  make  therof  a  'footebath.    1858  SIMMO.NDS  Diet. 
Trade,  Foot-bath,  a  pan  in  which  to  wash  the  feet.     1855 
OGILVIE  Suppl.,  Foot.  In  Mech.,\\\e  lower  end  of  an  upright 
or  vertical  shaft,  and  which  works  in  a  foot-step,  or  *foot- 
bearing.     16x9  S '  liertogenbosh    19  Trenches   with    double 
bankets  or  *feet  benches.     1622  MALYNKS  j4«c.  Law-Merck. 
273  Vent,  .for  the  Litargium.  .as  it  is  cast  vp  by  the  *  Foot- 
blast.     1778  PENNANT  Tour  in  Wales  I.  64  The  Romans 
knew  only  the  weak  powers  of  the  foot-blast.     1579  DEE 
Diary  (Camdeni  6  The  *fote-bote  for  the  ferry  at  Kew  was 
drowned  and  six  persons.     1841  HARTSHORNE Salop.  Antiq. 
430  Foot-boat,    1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card,  Cyrtts  iii.  58  The 
thigh-bone,  legge,  "foot-bone,  and  claws  of  Birds.     1813  R. 
MUDIE  Brit.  Bints  (1841)  I.  23  The  tarsus,  or  foot-bone. 
1506  GUYLFORDE  Pilgr.  (Camden)  31  There  lay  ouer  the  same 
a  tree  for  a  *fote  brydge.     1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  I.  802  The 
foot-bridge  fail'd— he  plung'd  beneath  the  deep.     1891  Lock- 
wood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.  (ed.  2),  Foot  Bridge,  an  arched 
bridge  which  carries  a  footstep   bearing.      1620   SHELTON 
Quix.  n.  xix.  120  For  your  *Foot-clappers,  I  say  nothing, 
you  would  wonder  to  see  vm  bestirre  themselues.    1713 
F.  BEI.LERS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  542  A  coarse  sort  of 
Coal,  called  the  "Foot-Coal,   c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture 
884  pe  said  shete  ouer  sprad  Sofcat  it  keuer  J>e  *fote  coschyn 
and  chayere.    1816  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1843)  II.  257 
Foot   cushions  (fiilvilli).     1811   EAST  Reports  XIII.   523 
Before  . .  oil  is  delivered,  it  is  the  constant  custom  . .  for  a 
broker  _.  .to  attend  to  make  a  minute  of  the  "foot-dirt  and 
water  in  each  cask.     1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  '1813) 
285  To  receive  the  surface-water  from  "foot -drains  laid  out 
upon^the  surface   of  the  morass,     a  1300  E.   E.  Psalttr 
Ixxv:ii[iJ.  n  Ingain  bi  sight  to  scene  Siiznynee  of  "fote-festes 
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—  I  Kings  xx.  14  Bi  the  foot  folowers  of  the  pryncis  of 
prouyncis.  1837  W.  IRVING  Cafi.  Bonncvillc  I.  50  A  horse 
that  is  *'  foot  free ',  is  tied  to  one  thus  secured.  1871 
BROWNING  Balansiion  1438  Thou,  who  stood'st  Foot-free  0* 
the  snare.  1663  Inv.  L,1.  J.  Gordon's  Furniture,  Ane  arm 
chair,  two  stooles  and  ane  "foot  gange  conforme  to  the  bed. 
1814  Saxon  q  Gael  I.  108  I'll  warran'  she'll  keep  her  ain  side 
of  the  house  ;  an'  a  fit-gang  on  her  half-marrow's.  1594  R. 
CROMPTON  Jurisd.  des  Courts  197  *Footegeld.  1641  Termes 
tfetaLejis.v.,  Foot-geld  is  an  Amercement  for  not  cutting  out 
the  balls  of  great  Dogges  feet  in  the  Forest.  1382  WYCLIF 
Jer.  v.  26  Grenes  puttende,  and  "feet  gynnes  [ Vulg.ptdiras]. 
17*)  DE  FOE  Caft.  Singleton  161  The  Buskins  and  "Foot- 
Gloves  we  wore.  1892  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  Suppl.,  ''Foot- 
grease,  a  name  for  refuse  of  cotton  seed,  after  the  oil  is 
pressed  out.  1382  WYCLIF  Job  xviii.  10  His  "foot  grene 
[Vulg.  fedica}  is  hid  in  the  erthe.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  A  fee  A., 
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his  person.      1855   H.  CLARKE  Dict.^  *P~oot-pan^  footbath. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV.  353/2  The  foot-pans  which 
are  used  in  the  railway  cars  of  Continental  Europe.     1802 
FINDLATER  Agrlc.  Surv.  Peek.  208  As  the  digger  stands  upon 
the  surface  and  presses  in  the  peat-spade  with  his  foot,  such 
peat   is  designed   *foot-peat.     1869   R.    B.    SMYTH   Goldf. 
Victoria   611   *  Foot-piece  —  A   wedge  of  wood   or  part   of 
a  slab  placed  against  the  footwall.     1690  DKYDEN  Amphi- 
tryon ii.  i,  I  who  am  a  god,  am  degraded  to  a  *foot-pimp. 
1849  WKALE   Diet.   Terms,  *  Foot  -plate,  the  platform   on 
which  the  engine-man  and  fire-man  of  a  locomotive  engine 
attend  to  their  duties.     1855  H.  CLARKE  Diet.,  Foot  plate, 
carriage  step.    1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  247  There  are  two  sorts 
used  in  Oxfordshire,  the  *Foot,  and  Wheel-plough  ;  whereof 
the  first  is  used  in  deep  and  Clay  Lands,  being  accordingly 
fitted  with  a  broad  fin  share.     1807  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Essex 
I.  v.  127  Both  swing,  or  foot,  and   wheel   ploughs.     1697 
DRVDEN  sEneid  Deo!,  Our  Italian  Translatour.  .  is  a  *Foot- 
Poet,  he  Lacquies  by  the  side  of  Virgil  at  the  best,  but  never 
mounts  behind  him.  i6oaCAREwOr«7wz#85a,  For  carrying 
of  such  aduertisements  and  letters  euery  thorow-fare  weekly 
appoyjitetha*foot-Poast.    1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  II. 
VIM.  iii.  243  Foot  posts,  to  a  certain  extent,  must  be  coeval 
with  village  establishments.      1850  JOULE  in  Phil.  Trans. 
CXL.  70  Hence  773-64  *foot-pounds  will  be  the  force  which 
.  .  is  equivalent  to  i°  Fahr.  in  a  Ib.  of  water.     1663  PEPYS 
Diary   (1800)   172   The   great  *foot-race  run  this  day  on 
Banstead  Downes.      1849  MACAULAY  Hist.   Eng.   I.  252 
He  .  .  won  footraces  in  his  boots  against  fleet  runners  in 
shoes.     iSot  STRUTT  Sports  <$•  Past.  n.  ii.  70  *Foot-racing' 
was  considered  an  essential  part  of  a  young  man's  educa- 
tion.    1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit.)  *Foot-rail$t  narrow 
mouldings  raised  on  a  vessel's  stern.     1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  _  I.    903/1   Foot-rail^   a   railroad   rail    having-  wide- 
spreading  foot  flanges,  a  vertical  web,  and  a  bulb-shaped 
head.     1861  BERESF.  HOPE  Eng.  Cathedr.  igth  C.  148  Only 
three  of  the   ranges  were   really  sittings,    the   remainder 
having  served  as  steps  and  *footrests.     1776  MICKI.H  tr. 
Canteens'  Lnsiad  126  The  mountain  and  the  wide-spread 
lawn   Afford  no  *foot-room   for   the  crowded   foe.    c  1000 
>ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wfilcker  167  Propes,  *fotrap,    1772-84 
COOK  Voy.  (179°)  V.  1915  In  lowering  the  main  top-sail,. 
the  violence  of  the  wind  tore  it  out  of  the  foot-rope.     1840 
R.  H.  DANA  AV/C  Mast  v.  n  We  got  out  upon  the  weather- 
side  of  the  jib-boom,  our  feet  on  the  foot-ropes.     1807  Ess. 
Highl.Soc.  III.  430  *  Foot-rot—  \&  frequently  occasioned  in 
the  milking  season.     1873  G-  C.  DAVIES  Mount.  <y  Mere 
xxn.  193  A  sure  preventative  against  footrot.    1884  MARCUS 
CLARKE  Mem.  99  Young  Hopeful  .  .  is  set  to  work  •foot- 
rotting.      1727-41    CHAMBERS   Cycl.,  *Foot   rule   [see  foot 
level\.  _  1760  RAPER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  774  The  foot-rules 
found  in  old  ruins  at  Rome,  are  of  various  lengths.     1856 
EMERSON  Eng,  Traits^  Character  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  59  They 
..measure  with  an  English  footrule  every  cell  of  the  In- 
quisition.    1846  Jntl.  R.  Affric.  Soc.  VII.  i.  72  At  the  head 
of  th  ' 
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'    stroke  here  is  onely  a  Footing.     1872  BFAMES  Gram.  Aryan 
Lang.  Ind.  I.  60  The  Panjabi  «  is  that  of  Asoka's  instrip- 
lions,  with  the  horizontal  footstrokes  sloped  downwauls  and 
curved.     1882  Standard  9   Oct.  2/7   He  had   no  iauh  in 
*'foot '  sugar.     15*3  FITZHF.RB.  Hnsb.  §  4  Yf  he  wyll  haue 
his  plough  to  go  a  narowe  forowe .  .than  he  setteth  his*fote 
teame  in  the  nycke  nexte   to   the  ploughe  beame.      1558 
Wills  fy  Inv.   N.  C  (Surtees  18351  162,  liij  fuyt  teames 
xijj.     1868  Morn.   Star  25  June,   The  total  force  hurled 
against    the     Plymouth    shield    was     117,666    *foot-tons. 
1808  SCOTT  Marm.  111.  xxxi,  The  *foot-tramp  of  a  flying 
steed.     1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expl.  I.  viii.  79  We  are  farther 
north.. than  any  of  our  predecessors,  except  Parry  on  his 
Spitzbergen  foot-tramp.     1388  WYCLIF  Job  xviii.  10  The 
*foot  trappe  [1382  foot  grene,  Vulg.  pfdica}  of  hym  is  hid 
in  the  erthe.     1585  Nomettclator  106  The  stocks,  or  foote- 
trap.     1796  W.    MARSHALL   Midi.    Co.  (ed.   2)  II.  Gloss., 
*  Foot-trenches,  superficial  drains,  about  a  foot  wide.     1884 
Syd.  Sec.  Le.r.t  *Foot  tubercles,  the  lateral  processes  on 
each  segment  of  some  of  the  Annelida;  also  called  Para- 
podia.     1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  58  The 
17  foot  valve.    1650  ULANCKLEY  Naval  Expos.,  *Foat  ivaaling 
is  all  the  Inboard  Planking,  from  the  Keelson  upwards  tn 
the  Orlop  Clamps.     1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit.^  foot- 
ivaling)  the  inside  plunking  or  lining  of  a  ship  over  the 
floor-timbers.    1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Goldf.  Victoria  6n  *Foot- 
wallt  the  bounding  rock  beneath  or  on  the  lower  side  of 
a   reef.     1812   SOUTHEY   in  Q.    Rev.   VII.  60    He  would 
certainly  chuse  an  cyder-duck  for  his  *foot-warmer.     1858 
HAWTHORNE  Fr.  %  It.  Jrnls.  (1872)  I.  i  A  foot-warmer  (a 
long,  flat,  tin  utensil,  full  of  hot  water)  was  put  into  the 
carriage.     1883  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  539/1  Charcoal  to  put 
in  the  little  foot- warmers,  .used  by  all  women  kind  in  Dutch 
churches.     1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  281  They  practise 
the  *foot-washing,  the  kiss  of  love  [etc.].    1871  C.  GIBBON 
Lack  of  Gold  xxii.    He   would   be   ready   to   endure   the 
ceremony  of  the  '  Feet-washing  '  on  the  eve  of  his  bridal. 
1584  in  Descr.  Thames (1758  63  No  Fishermen,  .or  Trinker- 
men  shall  avaunce  or  set  up  any  Wears,  Engines,  Rowte 
Wears,  Pight  Wears,  *Foot  Wears.     1711  PERRY  Daggenh. 
Breach  52  A  Buttress  or  "Foot  Wharf  on  each  side  to  keep 
in   the  Earth  . .  to  prevent  the  Dam  from  spreading  and 
settling  out  at    Foot.      1545    RAYNOLD   Kyrth    Mankynde 


commonly  used  by  the  cavalry.  1814  SCOTT  W,  av.  Ixi.  '  I  was 
sure  you  could  be  none  of  the  foot-wobblers,  as  my  Nosebag 
calls  them.'  1568  Wills  f,  1m.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  294 
A  Remnant  of  *footwork  silke  ijj.  17*1  PERRY  Daggenh. 
Breach  120  There  may  likewise  be  a  small  Foot-work 
made  at  the  Low-water  Mark  .  .  the  better  to  preserve  the 
lieach  from  being  washed  away.  1895  Daily  Neias  16 
Dec.  6/6  Their  [the  Northern  team's]  foot  work.  1795-1814 
WORD 


to  it.  1854  ANNE  BAKER  Northampt.  Gloss.,  Foot-hedge, 
a  slight  dry  hedge  of  thorns,  placed  by  the  side  of  a 
newly-planted  hedge,  to  protect  the  quick.  1879  Miss 
BIRD '  Kocky  Mount.  232  The  long  ascent  through  sweep, 
ing  foothills  to  the  gates  of  rock  at  a  height  of  ocoo 
feet.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xi.  77  To  render  my  "foot- 
holes  broad  and  sure,  I  stamped  upon  the  frozen  crust. 
1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Gold/.  Victoria  611  Footholes— Holes 
cut  in  the  sides  of  shafts  or  winzes  to  enable  miners  to 
ascend  or  descend  them.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
foot-husks,  are  short  Heads,  out  of  which  Flowers  grow. 
'•43 1  FKANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  *Foot  Iron,  an  iron  fastened  to 
the  foot,  in  order  to  preserve  the  shoe  while  dinging  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Foot-iron,  Foot-tlate,  a  step  for  a 
carriage.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  183  "Feet-jaws 
membranous.  1845  BAIBD  in  Proc.  llerw.  Nat.  Chit  II 
™*  **  'S3  Mouth  possessed  of  foot-jaws.  1:1400  Ymaine 
«r  Gaiu.  2267  The  laddes  of  his  kychyn,  And  also  .  his 
werst  "fete-knave.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hn.  IV,  n.  i.  Si,  I  am 
loyned  to  no  Foot-land-Rakers.  1875  '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit 
ttforls  I.  v.  11.  §  L  235  The  "Foot-Length,  or  the  extreme 


,  .  .      *  —  —^»»irj    *  wi,  j^ii'ci,  tui  nisu uineni 

which  serves  to  do  the  office  both  of  a  level,  a  square,  and 
Ul'          *r"-™r  "fClo-ybroolcCleoe  (Leicester*!,. 


.  .    .      .         . 

setter  ..generally  makes  out  a  *foot-scent  better  than  a 
pointer.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  903/1  *  Foot  -screw  ^  a 
.supporting  foot,  for  giving  a  machine  or  table  a  level 
-standing  on  an  uneven  floor.  1589  COGAN  Haven  Health 
chv.  (1636)  149  The  fat  which  is  left  upon  the  water  of  the 
seething  of  Netes  feet,  called  commonly  *foot  seame.  1874 
K.  W.  H.  HOLDSWORTH  Deep-Sea  Fishing  iv.  157  Scans 
[sweep-nets]  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  the 
scan  ^  proper  ..  the  '  tuck-sean  ',  and  the  'ground  or  *foot- 


-•-_—  o'  — "-  "*•"-«•         *v*w  urjftfts.    J  C/flf.  IV.  1.  2IO 

,k  8°od,m!s<*eefe,  which  may  make,  .thy  Caliban  For 
aye  thy  'foot-licker.  1866  CARLVLE  Remin.  d88i)  I.  258  On 
visit  to  some  foot-licker  whose  people  lived  there.  i8zi  T 
MOORE  Mem. .(1853)  III.  276  If  they  know  no  medium 
between  brawling  rebellion  and  "foot-licking  idolatry  1676 
MOXON  Print  Lett.  6  The  "Foot-line  is  the^oweflfne  hai 
bounds  the  Letter.  1888  JACOBI  Printer's  Voc.,  Footling 


county  a  foot-set .  .a  foot-set  is  described  as  two  rows  of 
quick,  planted  about  a  foot  asunder  on  a  slope,  c  1440  Bk 
Curtasye  488  in  Babecs  Bk.  193  po  lorde  schalle  skyft  hys 
gown  at  nyjt,  Syttand  on  *foteshete  tyl  he  be  dyM.  1404 
Hoiisck.  Ord.  120  All  this  season  the  Kinge  shall  sit  stillin 
his  footesheete.  1513  DOUGLAS  jEneis  vn.  xi.  31  Gyrd  in  a 
garment  semely  anj  *fut  syd.  1780  M.  SHIELDS  Fail/if. 
Contending*  38  The  Lord  is  helping  some  to  keep  foot- 
side  with  the  bretheren  at  home.  1873  GEIKIE  Gt.  Ice 
Age  (1804)  437  The  ice  radiated  outwards  ..  to  the  •foot- 
slopes  of  the  hills  of  Middle  Germany.  1815  Falconer's 
/?,',,  yar"le>  *Foofsface-rail.  nSjo  Kudim.  Nai'if 
(Weale)  119  1- oat-space  rail,  the  rail  that  terminates  the 
loot  of  the  balcony,  and  in  which  balusters  step.  1867  in 
SMYTH  Sailofs  Word-H:  c  ux*,  Sax.  Lccchd.  III.  286 
Oif  I:  it  sy  o3er  feoh,  sing  on  bat  «fotspor.  1481  CAXTON 
Reynard  i  Arb.)  38  Where  his  footspore  stood  the: 


ven,     n  . 

St.  Aeries  xli,  The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones. 
1856  KANE  Ant.  Expl.  I.  xxxii.  440  Some  of  our  foot-worn 

absentees. 

t  Foot,  a.  Oln.  rare,  [the  prec.  sb.  used  attrib.] 
Of  style  or  language  .after  L.  pedtster,  :  Prosaic, 
'  low  ',  without  elevation. 

1581  STANYHURST  Poems,  Ps.  iii.  note  (Arb.)  131  Theese 
bace  andjoote  verses  (so  I  terme  a],  sauluing  thee  Heroical 
and  Elegiacal).  1604  HIKKON  Preachers  Plea  Serm.  (1614) 
535  For  a  man  (saith  hee  [Jerome])  that  handleth  holy 
matters,  a  lowe  and  (as  it  were)  a  foote  oration  [fedestris 
oratio]  is  necessary,  and  not  such  as  is  thickned  with  arti- 
nciall  framing  of  words. 

Foot  (fut),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.     Cf.  G.fuszen.] 
1.  intr.  To   move   the   foot,   step,   or   tread   to 

measure  or  music  ;  to  dance.  Esp.  in  phr.  to  foot  it. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2323  If  he  can  wel  foote  and  daunce,  It 

may  hym  greetly  do  avaunce.     1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  xill. 


ACOBI  Pr\ 
at  th> 
Act  8  Eli. 


ACOB1  Printer's  Voc.,  Footstick,  a  bevelled  stick  put 
bottom  of  a  page  or  pages  to  quoin  up  against.    1565 
'C    '    §  4      "'       SUche  tyme  "  the  same  CaPP* 


the  Ground.  1787  G.  COLMAN  /«£/*  4-  Yarico  Finale, 
Hymen  gay  foots  away,  Happy  at  our  wedding-day.  1863 
MBS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  iv.  107  The  dance  of  fairies 
.  .fooling  it  to  the  cricket's  song. 

b.  qnasi-/nz«j.   with    cogn.    object    (a    dance, 

etc.) ;  also  (nonte  use}  with  obj.  and  adv.  as  compl. 

1:1450  Crt^ofJLove  Ixxxiv,  Falsely  now  they  footen  loves 

head  of  John  Baptist.  1636  FEATLY  Clavis  Myst.  xiviii. 
u8  Tcac"  lnc'r  scholars  how  to  foot  the  dance.  1841  S.  C. 
HALL  Ireland  II.  338  note,  Footing  a  hornpipe  to  the  music 
of  a  pair  of  bagpipes. 

2.  intr.  To  move  the  feet  as  in  walking ;  to 
step,  pace,  walk,  go  on  foot.  Also,  to  step  or 
walk  on,  over,  upon  (with  indirect  pass.}.  Now 


.  . 
ward  most  villanously,  as  his  foot-stocke. 


is  frequently  fiMe-d-up-withTn  SS^*lHft!! wWch 


V»»»    ge  "H  "3  Oct'  ',  67'    l87*  BR°W.-"N=  •»•  J/«rtf«'j 
date vfl  X'  "e.ad5eonc.  foofstone  moss  may  drape.-Name, 

2U5  T/  Jf '          «  S?f,'i'nS-      I88S  C'  A'  HULBERT  SK///. 

l»ll""" J l  ;?'•''      T   t   j"i  "  was  decided  'o  restore  the 
lall,  and  the  work  had  been  commenced,  a  footstone 


r"C?j  '  you  looted  on  our  territories.  1637  MILTON 
I.yctdas  103  Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow. 
1642  ANNE  BRADSTREET  Poems  (1678)  10  And  Hemus,  whose 
steep  sides  none  foot  upon.  1646  J.  HALL  Poems  (1647)  ~Q 
paths  are  footed  over,  but  that  one  Which  should 


FOOTBACK. 

it  from  the  other  end  of  the  town  every  morning.  1893 
EARL DUNMORK  raniir&  \.  iSi  Riding  for  us  was  out  of  the 
question,  so  wo  all  had  to  foot  it. 

3.  trans.  To  set  foot  on  ;  to  tread  with  the  feet ; 
to  walk  or  dance  on,  pass  over  or  traverse  on  foot. 

1557  NORTH  tr.  Gttenarrfs  Diall  Pr.  248  b,  Lucil . .  vsed  to 
fote  the  strtiites  of  Rome.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  23 
The  top  of  the  wall :  which  was  first  footed  by  the  Duke 
Godfrey.  1667  I3i'.  S.  PARKER  Fret  $  Impart.  Censure  102 
The  famous  Traveller  of  Odcomb . .  footed  most  parts  of  the 
known  world,  a  1717  PARNELL  Fairy  T.  xxiii,  The  fairies 
bragly  foot  the  floor.  i8ia  J.  HENRY  Camp  agst.  Quebec 
26  1'he  ground  we  footed  within  the  last  three  days  is 
a  very  rugged  isthmus.  1893  STEVENSON  in  lllustr.  Lond. 
News  z  July  9/3  It  was  good  to  foot  the  grass. 

4.  To  set  or  plant  (a  person)  on  his  feet  in  a 
place  ;   to  settle,  establish.     Chiefly  reft,  and  in 
pass.  —  to  have  or  obtain  a  foothold  in. 

1599  SHAKS.  /fen.  l^,  n.  iv.  143  For  he  is  footed  in  this 
T.and  already.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac,  Hib.  iii.  (1821)  247 
When  they  are  footed  in  Mounster,  the  most  part  of  the 
Countrey  will  joyne  with  them.  1658  R.  NEWCOURT  Map  of 
London  (heading),  Hingest  the  Saxon  ..  footing  himselfe 
here.  1888  Daily  News  27  Apr.  6/3  They  will  go  through 
the  Thanet  sands  with  cylinders  again  until  they  foot  them- 
selves well  into  the  chalk, 

b.  intr.    To  foot  well :  (of  a  horse)  ?  to  get  a 
good  'footing*. 

1826  Sporting  Mag.  XVII.  385  If  he  have  a  hand  on  his 
horse,  and  will  allow  him  to  '  foot  well '  (as  we  call  it)  before 
he  springs. 

t  o.  trans.  To  strike  or  thrust  with  the  foot ;  to 
kick  ;  fg.  to  spurn.  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  Mcrch.  I',  i.  iii.  119  You  that  did  . .  foote  me 
as  you  spume  a  stranger  curre  Ouer  your  threshold,  a  1616 
BKAUM.  &  FL.  Wit  at  scv.  Weapons  v.  i,  When  you  shall 
foot  her  from  you,  not  she  you.  1637  NABBES  Microcosm. 
iv.  E  ij  b,  Blood.  Carry  your  toes  wider.  Tast.  Take 
heed  that  I  foote  not  you.  1808  JAMIESON,  Foot,  to  kick, 
to  strike  with  the  foot ;  a  term  used  with  respect  to 
horses. 

fb.  To  tread,  press,  or  crush  with  the  feet. 

<  1682  J.  COLLINS  Making  Salt  16  It  was  footed  or  pressed 
into  a  Cask. 

c.  To    push   or   shove   with  the   foot  or   feet. 
Chiefly  Naut.  (see  quots.). 

1757  W.  THOMPSON  R.  N.  Advoc.  41  They  sometimes  pro- 
duce the  Standard  Weight  without  Footing  or  Handing  the 


the  yard  and  foot  it  amidships. 

d.  intr.  or  absol.  To  use  the  feet  in  kicking;  to 
do  'foot- work',  colloq.  (Football]. 

185*  BRISTEU  Upper  Ten  Thousand  ix.  223  Both  teams 
were  footing  their  very  best, 

6.  trans.  Of  a  bird  of  prey  (esp.  a  hawk)  :  To 
seize  or  clutch  with  the  talons.     Also^. 

1573  TURBERV.  Fanlconrie  130  Throwe  hir  out  the  leure 
and  let  hir  foote  a  henne  . .  and  kill  it.  1600  SURFLET 
Countrie  Far  tne  i.  xvii.  m  A  certaine  kinde  of  swanne  . . 
[with]  his  right  foote .  .catcheth  and  footeth  his  pray.  1611 
SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  iv.  116  The  holy  eagle  Stoop'd,  as  to  foot 
us.  1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  (1851)  276  Now  trust  me 
not,  Readers,  if  I  be  not  already  weary  of  pluming  and 
footing  this  Seagull,  so  open  He  lies  to  strokes.  1891 
HARTING  Bibl.  Accipitr.  Gloss.,  Foot,  to  clutch. 

absol.  1879  RADCLIFFE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  7/1  A  hawk  is 
said  to  *foot'  well  or  to  be  a  'good  footer'  when  she  is 
successful  in  killing. 

7.  To  follow  the  tracks  of ;  to  trace.     Also  absol. 
I77»  T.  SIMPSON  Vermin-Killer  8  The  rats  will  run  it  like 

a  dog  footing  a  hare.  1829  Sporting  Mag.  XXIV.  292  The 
quails  squatted  till  the  dogs  footed  up  to  their  very  tails. 
1886  6".  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  s.v.,  'There  was  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  they  footed  him  to  the  pond'. 

8.  To  make,  add,  or  attach  a  foot  to. 

1463  [see  FOREFOOT  v.].  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  178  To  Foote 
a  stoole./f(/««  addere.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  130. 
1609  C.  BUTLER  Fein.  Mon.  ii.  Eiij,  The  stone-stooles  must 
bee  footed  as  they  may.  1663  COWLEY  Cutter  Coltnan  St. 
iv.  vi,  She  shall  foot  Stockings  in  a  Stall  for  me.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  I.  Let.  ii,  The  stockings  which  his 
wife  footed  for  me.  1852  HAWTHORNE  Blithedale  Rom.  v. 
(1883)  356  Absolutely  footing  a  stocking  out  of  the  texture 
of  a  dream. 

9.  f  a.  To  end  (a  letter")  with  a  postscript.    Obs. 
1648  EVELYN  Let.  to  Sir  R.  Browne  5  June,  Postscript,  I 

would  foot  this  letter  with  what  I  have  since  learned. 

b.  To  add  up  and  set  the  sum  at  the  foot  of  (an 
account,  bill,  etc.)  ;  to  reckon  or  sum  up.  Now 
usually  with  up.  Chiefly  dial,  and  colloq. 

1490  Ada  Dotit.  Cone-  (1839)  J?6/2  The  tyme  that  his  compt 
wes  futit.  1828  WiiBSTER  s.v.,  To  foot  an  account.  1852 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxv,  The  wall-paper  was  . . 
garnished  with  chalk  memorandums,  and  long  sums  footed  up. 
1873  J.  RICHARDS  Wood-working  Factories  80  The  break- 
ages from  accident,  if  footed  up  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
would  in  most  cases  equal,  .the  clear  earnings. 
fig. _  1883  Harpers  Mag.  893/2  [HeJ  was  doing  a  little 
sum  in  social  arithmetic.  He  was  footing  me  up,  as  it 
were. 

C.  colloq.  To  pay  or  settle  (a  bill). 

1848  DURIVAGE  Stray  Subj.  183  If  our  plan  succeeded, 
the  landlord  was  to  foot  the  bill,  and  '  stand  treat '.  1891 
Leeds  Mercury  18  July  6/7  The  annual  bill  we  foot  is,  after 
all,  small  compared  with  that  of  France. 

d.  intr.  Of  an  account,  number  of  items,  etc.  : 
To  mount  or  total  up  to  (a  certain  sum).  Const, 
with  or  without  to. 

1867  Times  19  Sept.  10  The  united  debts  of  the  colony 
foot  up  something  like  ,£250,000.  1893  PEEL  Spen  Valley 
224  His  total  losses  footed  up  to  ,£5000. 


405 

t 10.  trans.  ?To  fewter  fa  spear).    Sc.  Obs. 

a  1557  Diurnal  Occurrcnts  (1833)  45  The  Scottis  . .  futtit 
thair  speris,  and  slew,  .to  the  nomber  of  thre  scoir. 

11.  To  admit  (a  new  hand)  on  payment  of  a 
FOOTING. 

1825  Examiner  285/2  The  workmen,  .had  been  partaking 
of  some  Hquor.  .on  account  of  footing  a  new  comer. 

t  12.  ?  To  sing  the  *  loot '  or  burden  to  (a  song". 

a  1553  UDALL  R oyster  D.  i.  iv.  (Arb.)  30, 1  will  by  myne 
owne  selfe  foote  the  song  perchaunce. 

t  FoO'tback.  Obs.  A  humorous  formation 
after  horseback.  Chiefly  in  phr.  on  (or  a)  footback  = 
(travelling)  on  foot. 

1589  NASIIK  rrcf.  to  Greene's  Menaphon  17  Beggers  [have 
forgot]  that  etier  they  caried  their  fardles  on  footback. 
a.  i6z$  FLETCHER  Woman's  Prize  \,  iii,  Like  St.  George  at 
Kingston,  Running  a  footback  from  the  furious  dragon. 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  'Water  P.)  Odcomb's  Comf>l.  79  Should  foot- 
back  trotting  Trauellers  intend  To  match  his  trauels. 

Football,  foot-ball  (fu-thgl).  [f.  FOOT  sb. 
4.  BALL  s&.*~\ 

1.  An  inflated  ball  used  in  the  game  (see  2).     It 
is  now  either  spherical   or  (in  the  Rugby  game" 
elliptical,  and  consists  of  an  inflated  bag  or  bladder 
enclosed  in  a  leather  case. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A  loans,  Her.  E  vj  a,  It  is  calde  in  latyn  piln 
Pedalis  a  fotebal.  1508  BARCLAY  Egloges  v,  The  sturdie 
plowmen  . .  driuing  the  foote  ball.  1650  BAXTER  Saints'  R. 
iv.  ( 1653)  282  Like  a  Football  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  Boys. 
1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  vii.  (1737)  26  The  Bladder, 
wherewith  they  make  Footballs.  1705-1814  WORDSW. 
Excursion  vii.  743  If  touched  by  him,  The  inglorious  foot- 
ball mounted  to  the  pitch  Of  the  Lark's  flight. 

2.  An  open-air  game  played  with  this  ball  by  two 
sides,  each  of  which  endeavours  to  kick  or  convey 
the  ball  to  the  goal  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  field. 

There  are  various  styles  of  playing  the  game,  but  the  two 
most  widely  recognized  are  the  Association  and  the  Rugby 
Union  games. 

1424  Sc.  Act  Jas.  /,  c.  18  The  king  forbiddes  b*  na  man 
play  at  J>e  fut  ball  vnder  J»e  payne  of  iiijrf.  1531  ELYOT 
Gov,  t.  xxvii,  Foote  balle,  wherin  is  nothinge  but  beastly 
furie  and  exstreme  violence.  1663  Flagellnm  or  O.  Crom- 
well (ed.  2)  8  Players  at  Foot-ball,  Cudgels,  or  any  other 
boysterous  sport  or  game.  1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  500 
The  foot-ball  is  likewise  a  favorite,  manly  diversion  with 
them  [the  Indians].  1880  Times  12  Nov.  4/4  Not  15  years 
back,  few  men  played  football  after  they  left  school. 

3.  fig.  (esp.  a  person  or  thing  that  is  kicked  or 
tossed  about  like  a  football). 

1532  MORE  Confnt.  Tindale  Wks.  416/1  For  so  he  maye 
translate  the  worlde  in  to  a  footeball  yf  he  ioyne  therewith 
certayn  circumstaunces,  and  saye  this  rounde  rollyng  foote- 
ball that  men  walke  vpon  [etc.].  ?  c  1600  Distr.  Emperor 
ii.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  i36,  I  am  the  verye  foote-ball  of 
the  starres.  1711  Let.  to  Sacheverel  14  England  must 
always  have  a  National  Football,  and  you,  at  present,  are 
That.  18™  FROUDE  Cxsarxv.  231  The  . .  institutions  of  the 
mistress  ofthe  world  had  become  the  football  of  ruffians. 

4.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as   football-chib,    -day, 
-match,  -play^  -player,  -playing,  \-sportt  f  -swain, 
-union,  -war. 

1815  in  Hone  Every-Day  Bk.  I.  245  The  coachman  ex- 
claimed. .'  It's  *Foot-ball  day  \  1887  SHEARMAN  A  thletics 
$  Football  247  Shrove  Tuesday  . .  was  . .  the  great  *  football 
day f  in  England  for  centuries.  1711  BUDGELL  Sgect.  No.  161 
P  3,  I  was  diverted  from  a  farther  Observation  of  these 
combatants,  by  a  *  Foot-ball  Match.  1589  COGAN  Haven 
Health  \.  (1612)  2  Some  are  vehement,  as  dauncing,  leaping, 
*foote  ball  play.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  v.  vi,  Some,  with 
many  a  merry  shout.  .Pursued  the  foot-ball  play.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  \.  iv.  95  Ste.  lie  not  be  strucken,  my  Lord. 
Kent.  Nor  tript  neither,  you  base  *Foot-ball  plaier.  1583 


At  *foote  ball  sport,  thou  shall  my  champion  be.  1653 
WALTON  A  ngler\.  35  Where,for  somesturdy*foot-ball  Swain, 
Jone  strokes  a  SilHbub  or  twaine.  1714  GAY  Trivia  11.  226 
Lo  !  from  far,  I  spy  the  Furies  of  the  *Foot-ball  War. 

Football  (ftrtbgl),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
kick  like  a  football  ;  to  kick  about  with  the  feet  ; 
•bojfc  Hence  Foo-tballing  ///.  a. 

1590  NASHE  Lenten.  Stujffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  268  They 
footebald  their  heades  togither.  1617-47  FELTHAM  Resolves 
II.  Ixxxiii.  427  To  see  how  well  meaning  simplicity  is  foot- 
ball'd.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  42.  363,  I 


.  .       .         , 

longed..  to  football  my  unshorn  head  up  and  down  the 
knubbly  street.  1885  G.  MEREDITH  Diana  I.  v.  129  She 
became  the  Mrs.  Warwick  of  our  footballing  world. 

Footballer  (firtbglai).  [f.  prec.  sb.  or  vb.  + 
-ER.1]  One  who  plays  football. 

1880  Melbourne  Bulletin  29  Oct.  5/1  The  Champion 
Footballers  race  for  a  quarter  mile. 

FoO'tballist.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.]  •  prec. 

i88a  Society  28  Oct.  18/1  When  a  Rugby  Union  footballist 
is  running  with  a  football,  .the  practice  is  to  collar,  .him. 

Footboard  /u-tbo^ud).  [f.  FOOT  sb.  +  BOAHD.] 
1.  A  board  to  support  the  foot  or  feet  ;  a  board 
to  stand  on  ;  e.g.  a  small  platform  at  the  back  of 
a  carriage  on  which  the  footman  stands  ;  a  board 
upon  which  to  step  when  entering  or  alighting 
from  a  carriage  ;  the  foot-rest  of  a  driving-box  ;  in 
t/.S.  the  foot-plate  (see  FOOT  sb.  35)  of  a  loco- 
motive engine. 

1766  SMOLLETT  Trav.  II.  xxv.  5  [They]  may  be  carried  in 
a  common  chair,  provided  with  a  foot-board,  on  men's 
shoulders.  Ibid.  II.  xxvii.  54  The  ladies  sit  within,  and  the 
cicisbei  stand  on  the  foot-boards,  on  each  side  of  tne  coach. 
1815  Sporting  Mag,  XLV,  184  A  foot-board  behind  for  the 
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accommodation  of  a  servant.  1825  J.  NEAL  "Jonathan  II. 
xv.  58  His  feet  rested  on  a  foot-board,  which,  .was  attached 
..to  the  rough  axle-tree.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.  I.  902/1 
Foot-board,  the  platform  on  which  the  driver  and  stoker  of 
a  locomotive  .stand.  A  foot-plate.  1885  Miss  BRADDON 
Wyllard"s  Weird  I.  ii.  49  She  was  standing  on  the  foot- 
board, .with  her  face  to  the  [rail way -Jcoach. 
b.  A  treadle. 

1874  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1888  Lockwood's  Diet. 
Meek.  Engin.,  Treadle  or  Foot  Board,  a  strip  of  wood 
actuated  by  the  foot  and  connected  to  the  crank  of  a  lathe, 
grindstone,  .or  other  small  machine. 

2.  An  upright  board  set  across  the  foot  of  a  bed- 
stead. 

1843  MRS.  CARI.VLE  Lett.  I.  232  Groping,  with  my  hand, 
I  felt  the  footboard  at  my  head  ! 

Foo'tboy. 

t  a.  A  boy-attendant  (obs.  b.  A  boy  (in 
livery)  employed  in  the  place  of  or  to  assist  a  foot- 
man ;  a  page-boy. 

1590  GREENE  Mourn.  Gartn.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  139  On 
he  paceth  with  his  men  and  his  foot-boyes  towardes 
Assyria.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  F/,  in.  ii.  69  Like  Peasant 
foot-Boyes  doe  they  keeps  the  Walls.  1644  PRYNNE  & 
WALKER  Fiennes  Trial  5  On  Friday  night  late  I  received 
a  Note  from  your  Foot-boy.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  96  P  i 
From  my  being  first  a  Footboy  at  fourteen,  to  my  present 
Station  of  a  Nobleman's  Porter.  1837  HAWTHORNE  Twice- 
Told  T.  (1851)  I.  ix.  163  The  smart  maid-servant,  and  the 
dirty  little  foot  boy. 

Foo't-breadth,  t-brede-  [See  BKEADTH 
and  BREDE  sb:£\  The  breadth  of  a  foot  (as  a 

measure). 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xi.^s  He  gert  men  mony  potti3  ma 
Of  a  fut  breid  round,  f  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in.  952 
That  wel  vnneth  in  that  place  Hadde  I  a  fote  brede  of 
space.  1535  COVERDALE  Dent.  ii.  5,  I  wyl  not  geue  you  one 
fote  bredth  of  their  londe.  [Also  in  16x1.]  1768  Ross 
Helenore  in.  371  Charge  them  to  halt,  nor  move  on  foot 
bred  more.  1857  H.  MILLER  Test.  Rocks\\\.  125  Luxuriant 
herbage  cumbered  every  foot  breadth  ofthe  dank.,  soil. 

Foo-t-cloth. 

fl.  A  large  richly- ornamented  cloth  laid  over 
the  back  of  a  horse  and  hanging  down  to  the 
ground  on  each  side.  It  was  considered  as  a  mark 
of  dignity  and  state.  Obs. 

1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Ediv.  IV  (1830)  154  An  herneys  in 
russet  velvet  cloth  of  gold  for  an  hakeney,  and  a  footeclothe 
maade  of  russet  velvet  lyned  with  blac  bokeram.  1589  Mar 
Martine  6  Plucke  but  the  foote  cloth  from  his  backe,  The 
Asse  will  soone  be  scene.  1612  W.  PARKES  Cnrtaine-Dr. 
(1876)  24  Sometimes  he  that  robbes  both  Church  and 
Common-wealth  is  scene  to  ride  on  his  foot-cloth.  170* 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3842/1  The  Town-Clerk  with  a  Gold  Chain, 
and  his  Footman  and  Footcloth.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr. 
v.  xvii,  Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came,  Whose  footcloth 
swept  the  ground. 

fie.  1594  NASHE  Vnfort.  Tra-u.  Wks.(Grosart)_  V.  70  The 
scolasticall  squitter  bookes  clout  you  vp  cannopies  &  foot- 
clothes  of  verses. 

2.  A  cloth  to  set  the  feet  upon,  a  carpet. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  i.  (1640)  165  Milain,  and  many 
other  cities  in  Italy,  .dariced  at  this  musick,  made  a  foot- 
cloth  of  their  Master's  livery.  1726^7  SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  ii. 
38  A  foot-cloth  for  your  majesty's  chief  room  of  state.  1824 
MACAULAY  Ivry  vi,  Then  on  the  ground. .  Fling  the  red 
shreds,  a  footcloth  meet  for  Henry  of  Navarre.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princ.  iv.  267  On  the.  .footcloth,  lay  The.  .child. 

1 3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (sense  i ),  i&  foot-cloth  horse, 
mule,  nag,  -page,  -servant,  -strider. 

1571  SADLER,  SMITH  &  WILSON  Let.  7  Sept.  in  Murdin 
Coll.  State  Pap.  (17591  149  So  havyng  prepared  a  Fotecloth 
Nag  for  him.. he  was.. quietly  brought  into  the  tower. 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  fV,  iv.  i.  54  Hast  thou  not..  Bare- 
headed plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  Mule.  1594  —  Rich.  III. 
in.  iv.  86  Three  times  to  day  my  Foot-Cloth-Horse  did 
stumble.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  i.  vii.  26  The  Mule, 
and  glorious  Foot -cl oath- pages,  and  Harbingers,  are  all  too 
little  for  these  Patriarchs,  a  1658  FORD.  etc.  Witch  Ed- 
monton v.  i,  I'll.  .Serve  some  Briarean  footcloth-strider. 

Footed  (fu'tt-d),  ///.  a.  [f.  FOOT  sb.  and  v.  + 
-ED.]  Furnished  with  or  having  feet  (rarely  a  foot). 

1.  a.  Of  a  man  or  animal :  Furnished  with  feet ; 
having  feet  like  (a  dog,  goose,  etc.). 

a  1539  SKELTON  Elynonr  Rnmming  ^  Foted  lyke  a  plane. 
1608  ARMIN  Nest  Ninn.  Aiva,  Footed  broad  and  long,  In 
Motly  cotes,  goes  Jacke  Gates.  1661  J.  CHILDREY  Brit. 
Baconica  18  The  Seal-fish  is.. footed  like  a  Moldwarp. 


epr   _ 

Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  iii.  §  5.  220  Thighed  and  shouldered  like 
the  billows; — footed  like  their  stealing  foam. 

b.  in  parasynthetic  derivatives,  q.v.  under  their 
first  element  (as  brazen-,  cat-,  claw-footed,  etc.), 
or  as  main  words  (e.g.  BABE-,  FOUBFOOTED). 

c.  fig.  Footed  as  or  with  the  wind:  having  feet 
as  swift  as  the  wind, 

1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olh,  xiii.  216  Each  followes  as  his 
horse  were  footed  with  the  wind.  1865  SWINBURNE 
Atalanta  46  Fair  as  the  snow  and  footed  as  the  wind. 

2.  Of  a  shoe,  stocking,  piece  of  furniture,  etc. : 
Having,  or  provided  with,  a  foot  or  feet ;  also, 
mended  with  a  (new)  foot. 

'453  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  II.  191,  ij  salers broken,  of  siluer 
gilted  and  footed.  1463  Bitry  Wills  (Camden)  23  A  chayer, 
iij.  footyd  stoolys.  c  1530  m  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  301  Item 
oone  pleyne  Pece  footid  and  with  a  Cover.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  \.  xvi.  85  Then  ..  80.  women  were  carried  in 
chaires  footed  with  gold.  1639  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  182, 
I  giue  and  bequeath.. my  stone  pott ..  footed  and  tipt. 
a  1651  BROME  City  Wit  iv.  ii.  Wks.  1873  I.  348  A  fellow 
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that  wore  worsted  stockings  footed.  1844  AI.B.  Sunn  A,h> 
Mr.  Ledoiiry  \.  xiv.  181  Various  new-footed  boots  and 
shoes  ..  ranged  in  pairs.  1856  KANE  Ant.  Exfl.  II.  x.  99 
A  large  pair  of  footed  trowsers. 

f  3.  Having  a  length  of  (a  specified  number  of) 
feet :  in  parasynthetic  comb.,  as  twelve-footed. 

Obs. 

1616  SHELDON  Miracles  Antichr.  303  The  twelue-footed 
man,  as  he  is  measured  by  Petrus  de  Natalibus  ! 

f  4.  Composed  in  metrical  feet.     Obs. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  103  In  footed  verse.  C1S9S 
SOUTHWELL  SI.  Peter's  Comfl.  Ded.,  This  measured  and 
footed  stile.  1601  CHESTER  Love's  Mart.  (1878)  123  The 
.  .swanne  In  footed  verse  sings  out  his  deep  annoy. 

5.  Archery.     Of  an  arrow  :  (See  quot.). 

1856  H.  A.  FOKD  Archery  v.  29  Arrows  are  either  selfs  or 
footed ;  the  former  are  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood  ;  the 
latter . .  have  a  different  and  harder  wood  dovetailed  on  to 
them  at  the  pile  end. 

Footer  (fu-tsi),  sb.1    [f.  FOOT  sb.  or  v.  +  -EK'.] 

1.  One  who  goes  on  foot,  a  pedestrian,     rare. 
1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  780  Being  none  of  the  best 

footers  she  could  hardly  keep  way  with  the  Spider.    1890 
BARING-GOULD  Old  Co.  Life  327  The  tor  is  covered  with 
horses,  traps,  carriages,  footers. 
b.  One  who  walks  in  a  place,  a  frequenter. 
1890  Univ.  Rev.  15  July  317  This  shy  footer  of  solitudes. 

2.  Falconry.    Of  the  hawk  :  (see  FOOT  v.  6). 
1879  [see  FOOT  v.  6].    1879  RADCLIFI-'E  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX. 

10/2  They,  .are  most  deadly 'footers'.  1881  Macm.  Mug. 
Nov.  40  A  better  '  footer '  —more  clever  at  seizing  the  quarry 
in  his  talons. 

3.  Football,    a.  A  kick   at  a   football.    ?  Obs. 
b.  slang.     The  game  itself. 

1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves,  etc.  (ed.  2)  89  Footer, 
a  stroke  at  a  foot-ball.  Mod.  coltoo.  Are  you  playing  footer 
ICKiay? 

4.  Bowls.     (See  quot.  1876.) 

1863  Feltliam's  Guide  to  Archery,  etc.  57  If  a  gentleman 
play  a  bowl  without  his  foot  being  upon  the  footer.  1876 
WILKINSON  in  Ettcycl.  Brit.  IV.  180/2  The  'footer'  is  the 
small  piece  of  material — cocoa-nut  matting  is  the  best — 
whereon  each  player  stands  in  delivering  the  ball. 

5.  With  a  numeral  prefixed  :  A  person  or  thing 
whose  height  or  length  is  of  that  number  of  feet ; 
as  six-footer,  twenly-one-footer,  etc. 

1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  t,  W.  xx.xiii,  I.  .inquired  of 
a  second  six-footer.  1892  Daily  News  21  July  3/6  The 
club  also  sailed  a  match  for  2i-footers  on  Tuesday. 

Footer  (f»'tai),  sb-.  dial,  or  slang.  [?  var.  of 
FOUTRE.]  (See  quots.).  ?  Hence  Foo-ter  v.,  to 
trifle,  '  potter  about '.  Foo'tering  ///.  a. 

1753  A.  MURPHV  Gray's-Inn  Jrnl.  No.  36  True  Ir.tcllig., 
A  Thief,^a  low  Fellow,  a  Footer.  1825  JENNINGS  Somerset 
Gloss.,  Footer,  .a  scurvy  fellow  ;  a  term  of  contempt.  1847 
HALLIWELL,  Footer,  to  idle.  1893  STEVENSON  Vailima 
Lett.  (1895)  xxx.  273  Fussy  footering  German  barons. 

Foo-tfall,  foo-t-fall. 

The  fall  of  the  foot  on  the  ground  in  walking  ; 
a  footstep,  tread. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  ii.  I2  Like  Hedg-hogs,  which  . . 
mount  Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall.  1826  SCOTT  Jrnl.  18 
May,  For  weeks  you  could  have  heard  a  foot-fall.  1873 
BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xxvi,  He  did  not  hear  her  approach,  her 
footfall  was  so  light. 

Foot-fell.  Sc.  Forms :  5  fut(e)fell,  6  futfaill, 
-vale,  fytwale,  7,  9  fltfeal.  [app.  f.  FOOT  sb.  + 
FELL.]  The  fell  or  skin  of  a  lamb  that  has  died 
soon  after  it  was  dropped  (Jam.).  tisofootftllskin, 

1452  JAS.  II  Let.  in  Chart.  Aberd.  (1890)  25  Skorlings, 
skaldmgs,  futefell  [etc.].  1495  in  Halyturtoti's  Ledger 
(1867)  90  Item  out  of  the  samyn  sek  125  futfell.  1535  Abcrd. 
Reg.  V.  15  (Jam.)  Ane  dossund  of  futfaill  sufficient  sttif. 
/«/rf.,Vij.  dossund  of  futfaill  skynnis.  1592  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  !  'I, 
§  80  Skynnis . .  callit  in  the  vulgar  toung  Scorlingis,  scaldingis 
futefaillis.  1670  Rates  (Jam.),  Fitfeals  and  scadlings. 

t  Foo't-folk.  Obs.  [ME.,  f.  FOOT  sb.  +  FOLK. 
Cf.  MHG.  vuoytolf,  Ger.  fuszvolk,  Du.  voetvM, 
etc.]  Foot-soldiers,  infantry. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  398  Fot  vole  wythoute  nombre. 
13..  Coer  lie  L.  4529  The  foote  folk  and  sympyl  knaves, 
In  hande  they  hente  ful  good  staves.  1859  THACKERAY 
Virgm  II  xv,  Old  George  Frundsberg  of  Mindelheim, 
a  colonel  of  foot-folk  in  the  Imperial  service. 

Footful  (firtfnl).  [f.  FOOT  sb.  +  -PUL.]  As 
much  as  can  be  held  with  the  foot.  (Cf.  handful.** 

iBsoFraser's  Mag:  XLII.  35  When  the  bird  had  grasped 
a  footful  it  threw  the  sand  behind  it. 

Foo-t-guards.fbO-tguardS.  (Formerly also 
m  sing-.)  A  body  of  picked  foot-soldiers  for 
special  service  as  a  guard.  Now  the  proper  name 
of  three  infantry  regiments,  the  Coldstream, 
Grenadier,  and  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 
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nothing  above  him  to  Aspire  to,  nor  any  Foot-Hold  left  him 
to  come  down  by.  1837  W.  I"V'N=  Caff.  Bontievillc  II. 
222  The  horses  had  no  foothold,  but  kept  plunging  forward. 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playfr.  Ear.  iv.  (1894)  102  It  was  im- 
possible to  cut  steps  in  U  [ice)  deep  enough  to  afford  secure 
foothold. 
b.  transf. 

1691  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fakles  cccxxxiii.  291  All  fell  to  Work 
at  the  Roots  of  the  Tree,  and  left  it  so  little  Foot-hold,  that 
the  first  Blast  of  Wind  laid  it  Flat  upon  the  Ground.  1880 
Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  418  The  hyssop  finds  firm  foot-hold  in 
the  wall.  1890  Home  f;  C/l.  St.  Gregory  tlte  Great  10  1  he 
insertion  of  new  foundations  under  the  pillars,  which  were 
supported  while  workmen  removed  their  footholds. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  i.  v.  15  Those  parts  of  the 
World  where  their  Philosophy  had  taken  foot-hold.  1856 
H.  REED  Lett.  Eng.  Lit.  iv.  (1878)  150  The  Saracen  was 
driven  slowly  from  his  last  foothold  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
1864  Thcolog.  Rev.  Mar.  19  As  one  foothold  of  belief  after 
another  is  taken  away. 

2.  1  U.S.  'A  kind  of  light  india-rubber  overshoe, 
[  leaving  the  heel  unprotected ;  a  sandal.  Sometimes 
called  a  tip '.  (Cent.  Diet.) 

Foot-hook :  see  FUTTOCK. 

FoO't-hO't,  adv.  ?  Obs.  [f.  FOOT  sb.  +  HOT  a. 
or  adv. ;  the  sb.  seems  to  be  locative  as  m  footsore ; 
cf.  the  differently-formed  synonym  hot-fool.}  a.  In 
hot  haste,  without  pause  or  slackening  of  speed. 
b.  In  the  phrase  to  follow  foot-hot,  the  adv.  was 
sometimes  taken  to  mean  '  closely ' ;  hence  it  was 
used  in  other  collocations  to  express  mere  proximity 
of  situation. 

c  13*0  Smyn  Sag.  (W.)  843  Als  quik  he  dede  his  schon  of 
drawe,  And  karf  his  vaumpes,  fot-hot.  fi375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints,  Paulas  1164  Paule..Is  cumine  till  hyme  now  fut- 
hat.  c  1410  Pallaii.  an  Hlisb.  II.  228  So  that  thair  apples 
riped  with  foothoote  The  semynaire  be  sette  in.  c  1460 
Tffivneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  iso  Lett  us  ryn  fote  hote.  147°" 
85  MALORY  Arthur  ix.  xxviii,  They  chalengyd  sire  launcelot 
foote  hote.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  I.  Prol.  287,  I  knaw 
quhat  payne  is  to  follow  him  fute  haite.  Ibid.  xi.  xvL  37 
Vnder  the  montane  law  thar  stude  fute  hoit  A  byng  of 
erth.  1576  TURBERV.  Vencrie  138  Those  cruell  curres.. 
Which  vowe  foot  hote  to  followe  me.  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch  (1676)415  Following  him  foqt-hot,  as  we  commonly 
say,  before  the  barbarous  People  could  take  breath. 

Footing  (fu'tirj),  vbl.  sb.   [f.  FOOT  v.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  act  of  walking,  pacing,  or  stepping;  a 
step  or  tread.  Now  rare,  t  To  set  footing:  to 
set  foot  (in,  on  a  place),  to  enter.  (Also_/f,f.) 


vnkinde  Shore.  1606  —  Tr.  ff  Cr.  ii.  ii.  155  Can  it  be,  That 
so  degenerate  a  straine  as  this,  Should  once  set  footing  in 
your  generous  bosomes?  1604  E.  G.  Acosta's  Hist.  Indies 
Hi.  xv.  163  For  that  man  hath  not  so  long  a  sight,  nor  so 
nimble  and  swift  footing  as  were  needeful.  c  1611  CHAPMAN 
Iliad  x.  294  This  man  makes  footing  towards  thee,  Out  of 


cone.  <,«.  ff  r*inga.  tret.  7  iney  win,  wun  me  assistance  01 
Spaine  and  France,  set  footing  in  England.  i8ao  KEATS 
Isabella  xxiii,  Towards  him  they  bent  their  footing  through 
the  dews. 

t  b.  The  action  of  setting  foot  upon  land. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  i.  76  The  bold  lago,  Whose  footing 
heere  anticipates  our  thoughts,  A  Senights  speed. 

c.  Moving  with  measured  tread,  dancing  ;  f  also, 
a  dance. 

1561  HOBV  tr.  Casiiglione's  Courtyer  (1577)  Yvb,  To 
daunce  well  without  ouer  nimble  footings  or  to  busy 
trickes.  1596  DAVIES  Orchestra  xiv,  My  feet  .  .  Did  neuer 
yet  the  Art  of  footing  know.  1651  PEVTON  Cnlastr.  Ho. 
Stuarts  (1731)  14  Queen  Anne,  who  had  trod  so  many  stately 
Footings  in  Masks  at  Court.  1760  GOLDSM.  Cil.  World  M. 
P  6  A  squire  from  the  country,  .desirous  of  learning  the  new 
manner  of  footing, 

2.  A  mark  or  impression  left  by  the  foot  ;  a  f9Ot- 
print,  or  footprints  collectively;  a  trace,  track, 
trail.  Alsoyf^f.  (cf.  footstep).  Now  rare. 

IS7»  tr.  Buchanan's  Detect.  Mary  Q.  Scots  Mj,  I  will 
nat  here  precisely  trace  out  all  the  footynges  of  the  wickit 
doynges.  1576  TURBERV.  Vtnme  64  Let  him  firste  marke 
what  manner  of  Slotte  or  footing  it  is.  1579  E.  K.  Ef. 
Ded.  to  Sfettser's  Sheph.  Cal.  §  4  Poetes,  whose  foting  this 
Author  every  where  followeth.  16*4  SANDERSON  12  Scrm. 


Foothold  (fu-t,hJuld).     [See  HOLD  sb.} 

1.  A  hold  or  support  for   the   feet:    a  surface 

^secure  or  otherwise)  for  standing  or  walking  on  • 

firm  or  stable  position  of  the  feet. 


.  . 

(J637)  42o  God_  hath  imprinted  .  .  some  steps  and  footings  of 
hisgoodnesse  in  the  Creatures.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet., 
s.  v.  Hart,  The  Tracts  or  Footing  of  divers  sorts  of  Beasts 
1841  D'lSRAlil.l  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  69  In  Normandy  we 
trace  the  first  footings  of  our  national  power.  1847  MARRYAT 
Childr.  N.  Forest  v,  See,  here  is  her  footing. 

t3.  Recovery  (of  a  woman  after  confinement 
?  Obs.  exc.  m  footing-time  (see  17).     Cf.  on  foot. 

1566.  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  46  a,  He  asked  the  wife  how 
she  did,  and  praied  the  Goddes  to  send  her  good  footyng, 
and  then  inquired  of  her  trauell,  and  painful  panges. 

4.  The  action  of  placing  the  feet  so  as  not  to  slip 
or  stumble  ;  stable  position  of  the  feet,  foothold. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  v.  liv.  (1495)  170  The  sole 
of  the  fote  is  flesshly  and  playne  forwarde  and  bakwarde  to 
haue  fotynge.  cigoo  Melusme  Iv.  332  But  footyng  faylled 
hym,  &  [he]  fell  doun  deed  to  the  grounde.  a  1519  SKELTON 
Col.  Clmte  1074  Stande  sure  and  take  good  fotyng.  1670 
DRYDEN  Coitf.  Granada  i.  iv.  ii,  Fear  makes  men  look 
aside,  and  then  their  footing  miss.  1708  PRIOR  Turtle  ,y 
Sparrmu  366  Her  footing  chanc'd  to  fail  And  down  she 
tell.  sBu  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i.  xiv,  Unless  he  climb  with 
footing  nice,  A  far  projecting  precipice.  1869  C.  GIBBON 
K.  frray  iv,  Come  awa,  Dawme,  and  mind  your  fulling.1 


FOOTING. 

b.  The  action  or  manner  of  placing  the  feet  for 
standing  in  a  given  position. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  147  The  fyrsle  poynte  is 
when  a  man  shoulde  shote,  lo  lake  suche  foolyng  and 
slandyng  as  shal  be  bolh  cumlye  lo  the  eye  and  profytable 
to  his  vse.  1856  H.  A.  FORD  Archery  ix.  62  The  footing 
must  be  firm,  yet  at  the  same  time  easy  and  springy. 

5.  Support  for  the  foot;  surface  (favourable  or 
the  contrary)  for  walking  or  standing  upon. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  \.  iii.  193  To  o'rewalk  a  Current, 
roaring  loud,  On  the  vnstedfast  footing  of  a  Speare.  1627 
MAY  Lucan  HI.  602  The  Roman  ships  slow  keel'd  would 
firmely  stand,  And  lend  sure  footing  like  a  fight  by  land. 
1789  MAD.  D'AHBLAY  Diary  8  July,  I  am  delighted  with 
the  soft  air  and  soft  footing  upon  the  sands.  1810  SCOTT 
Lady  of  L.  iv.  xxi,  Where  scarce  was  footing  for  Ihe  goal. 
1814  HEBER  Jrnl.  (1828)  II.  44  It  was  probable  we  should 
find  safe  footing, 
t  b.  A  notch  or  ledge  for  the  foot,  a  '  step '.  Obs. 

1725  DE  FOE  Vox,  round  World  11840)  266  We,  by  fool- 
ings  made  in  the  rocks,  descended,  as  we  mighl  say,  down 
a  pair  of  stairs. 


6. 

foot 


ir  01  iiairs. 

fig.  Firm  or  secure  position ;  established  place ; 
;hold,  establishment. 

1586  WALSINGHAM  Let.  4  Mar.  in  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch. 
Scot.  (1655)  361  In  former  times,  when  England  had  a  foot- 
ing in  France.  1642  FULLER  Holy  <$•  Prof.  St.  v.  xii.  407 
A  lie  cursorily  told  takes  little  footing  . .  in  the  tellers 
memory.  1710  BERKELEY  frittc.  Hum.  Knowl.  §  55 
Those  notions  have  gained  but  a  very  inconsiderable  foot- 
ing  in  the  world,  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleotnanin 
120  This  clerical  baronet  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  gain 
a  footing  upon  the  theatrical  boards.  1869  TKOLLOI'I:  He  knew 
xxii.She  had  made  good  her  footing  in  her  aunt's  house. 

t  7.  The  foundation,  ground,  or  basis  on  which 
anything  rests  or  from  which  it  springs.  Obs. 

1581  J.  BELL  H  addon"1  s  Attsw.  Osor.  407  All  which  do 
come  altogether  to  utter  ruine,  if  Purgatory  decay  once : 
but  if  Purgatory  hold  fast,  then  are  they  all  of  good  footing. 
a  16x7  HIERON  Wks.  1619  II.  441  A  thing  for  which  we  find  no 
footing  in  the  scripture.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Selv. 
46  This  way  of  speaking  has  so  good  footing,  that  [etc.]. 

8.  The  conditions  and  arrangements,  the  under- 
stood state  of  things,  on  which  an  institution,  etc. 
is  established ;  the  position  or  status  due  or  assigned 
to  a  person,  etc.  in  estimation  or  treatment.    On  the 
same,  on  one  or  a  footing  (with] :  on  an  equality. 

1657  CROMWELL  SJ>.  21  Apr.,  I  think  we  are  now  to  con- 
sider, not  what  we  are  in  regard  to  pur  Footing  and  that  of 
the  Government  which  called  this  Parliament.  1657-8 
Burton's  Diary  (1828)  II.  440  It  is  not  long  since  they  got 
the  title  of  Lords.  Anciently,  all  were  upon  one  footing  of 
account.  1741  tr.  D'A  rgcns  Chinese  Lett.  XX.  136  Tney 
resolved  to  put  the  Chinese  on  the  same  Footing  as  the 
Dutch.  1769  Juniiis  Lett.  No.  2  (1804)  I.  24  n.  2  The  army 
. .  was  never  upon  a  more  respectable  footing  with  regard  to 
discipline.  1807-8  SYI>.  SMITH  i'lymley's  Lett.  Wks.  1859 
II.  177/1  What  the  Catholics  ask  for  is  to  be  put  on  a  footing 
with  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India 
1 1.  v.  iv.  424  Mahomed  Ali  was . .  placed  upon  the  footing  of 
an  ally  of  the  King  of  Great  Bruain.  1861  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxf.  i.  (1889)  3  The  eldest  sons  of  baronets . .  were 
scarcely  admitted  on  any  other  footing  [than  as  gentlemen- 
commoners].  1894  Times  (weekly  ed.)  9  Feb.  115/2  The 
Khedive  ..  stands  upon  an  altogether  different  footing  from 
the  Sultan. 

b.  The  '  terms '  on  which  a  person  stands  in  inter- 
course with  another ;  degree  of  intimacy  or  favour ; 
relative  status  (as  an  equal,  superior,  or  inferior). 

174*  FIELDING  J.  Andrews  n.  iv,  Horatio  and  Leonora 
were  what  they  call  on  a  good  footing  together.  1766 
GOLDSM.  Vic.  IF.  xx,  I  was  admitted  to  his  table  upon  the 
footing  of  half  friend,  half  underling.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN 
Pride  $  Prej.  v.  188  You  see  on  what  a  footing  we  are. 

9.  Entrance  on  a  new  position,  etc.  (in  phr.  to 
pay  for  ones  footing]  ;  hence,  a  fee  demanded  of 
a  person  on  doing  something  for  the  first  time  or 
on  being  admitted  to  any  trade,  society,  etc. 

1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  12.  2/2  Young.  .Sinners  . .  not 
yet  of  Age  to  pay  for  their  Footing  In  St.  James's  Park. 
1777  [see  CHUMMAGE  2).  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  vii, 
'  Hand  out  my  footing  !  What  does  he  mean  1 '  '  He  means 
that  you  must  fork  out  a  seven-shilling  bit.1  1862  TROLLOPE 
Small  Ho.  at  Atlington  ii,  Mr.  Crosbie.  .had  to  pay  half  a 
crown  for  his  footing  to  the  haymakers. 

10.  The  action  of  putting  a  foot  to  anything. 
1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  65  Weaving,  footing, 

and  grafting  silk  stockings,  .are  mostly  performed  by  women. 
1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  Footing,  a 
term  employed  in  the  knitting  of  stockings. 

11.  concr.  That  with  which  something  is 'footed'. 
a.  Material  used  to  '  foot'  boots,  stockings,  etc. 

1591    PERCIVALL  Sp.   Diet.,    Cabe$ado>   new   footings    of 
bootes.     1707  J.  STEVENS  Quevedos  Com.  Wks.  (1709)  222 
It  waits  to  be  converted  into  Footing  for  Stockings. 
t  b.   —  FOOT  sb.  10. 

1659  TOKRIANO,  Ftfsto,  the  shank,  the  supporter,  the  stalk 
or  footing  of  any  thing. 

c.  Lace.  (See  quot.  1882.) 

1692  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2733/4  One  . .  Petticoat,  having  3 
black  Fringes,  with  Footings.  1697  Ibid.  No.  3250/4,  3 
yards  of  Silver  Lace  and  Footing.  1869  MRS.  PALLISER 
Lace  xix.  215  Chateau-Renaud  and  Mezieres  were  chiefly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  footings.  i88a  CAULFEILU 
&  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework^  Footing  . .  is  used,  .to  distin- 
guish the  edge  of  the  Lace  that  is  sewn  to  the  dress  from  the 
scalloped  and  unattached  edge.  The  Footing  is  sometimes 
worked  with  the  rest  of  the  design,  and  at  others  as  a 
separate  narrow  lace,  being  then  sewn  on  to  the  main  part. 

d.  A  piece  of  hard  wood  dovetailed  on  to  the 
pile-end  of  an  arrow. 

1856  H.  A.  FORD  Archery  v.  30  For  footing,  any  hard 
wood  will  do  :  and  if  this  be  solid  for  one  inch  below  the 


FOOTINQLY. 

pile,   it  will   be  amply  sufficient.      1887  W.   BUTT    Ford's 
Archery  iii.  37  Great  care  should  be  taken  . .  that  the  foot- 
ing exactly  fits  the  pile,  so  as  to  fill  entirely  the  inside  of  it. 
e.  Printing^  etc.   (See  quots.) 

1676  MOXON  Print.  Lett.  7  The  Footing  is  the  small 
Arches  the  Letter  stands  on,  as  the  Arches  upon  the  feet  of 
Letter  A  is  the  Footing  of  that  Letter.  1683  —  Mech. 
Exerc.  II.  126  The  Footing,  is  the  straight  fine  Stroak  or 
Stroaks  that  lie  in  the  Foot-Line  of  Letters. 

12.  Arch.  A  projecting  course  or  courses  at  the 
base  or  foundation  of  a  wall  or  other  erection  to 
give  it  security. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  255  All  Walls  ought  to  have  a 
Basis,  or  Footing,  at  least  4  Inches  on  a  side  Ijroader  than 
the  thickness  of  the  Wall.  1838  SIMMS  Pub.  ll-'A-s.  Gt.  Brit. 
25  The  footings  of  the  abutments  will  be  18  inches  below  the 
level.  1881  YOUNG  Ei-ery  man  his  <nvn  mechanic  §  23  He 
should  get  a  bricklayer  to  show  him.. how  to  put  in  the 
footings  of  his  wall. 

13.  A  place  hollowed  out  or  otherwise  prepared 
for  receiving  the  foot  of  a  timber  or  the  like. 

1793  SMEATON  F.dystone  L.  §  88  In  the  center  of  the  house 
a  slight  footing  was  cut  for  the  mast,  suitable  to  a  square  of 
18  inches. 

14.  The  action  of  adding  up  a  column  of  figures, 
etc. ;  the  result  thus  obtained,  sum  total. 

1855  H.  CLARKE  Diet.,  Footing., reckoning.. sum  total. 
1881  Chicago  Times  4  June,  The  final  footings  of  the  debt 
of  all  cities  . .  of  the  United  States  . .  were  made  last  week. 
1884  Harpers  Mag.  July  296/2  We  could  easily  add  twenty 
per  cent,  to  the  gross  footings  of  the  entire  list. 

15.  The  action  of  collecting  turf ;  also,  the  heaps 
so  formed.    .SV.  and  Irish  dial. 

1802  FINDLATER  Agric.  Peebles  209  The  peats . .  are 
placed  on  end  three  or  four  together,  and  leaning  against 
each  other;  this  is  called  footing  the  peats.  1815  JAMIESON, 
Fittings,  turfs  set  on  edge.  1841  S.  C.  HALL  Ircland(\%^} 
II.  263  note,  '  Footing ',  which  means  collecting  the  turf  into 
parcels  of  about  six  each.  1880  Antrim  $  Down  Gloss., 
Footins,  small  heaps  of  cut  peat. 

16.  Whale-fishing.  (See  quot.  1858.) 

1820  SCORESBY  Ate.  Arc/.  Reg.  II.  402  The  greasy  animal 
matter  called  footje  or  footing.  1858  STMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
Footing,  the  finer  detached  fragments  of  the  fenks,  or  refuse 
whale  blubber,  not  wholly  deprived  of  oil. 

17.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  i&  footing-place  \  footing- 
ale  (see  quots.) ;  footing  beam,  f.  dormant,  the 
tie-beam  of  a  roof;  footing-time  (dial,^,  the  time 
when  a  woman  rises  from  childbed. 

1814  Craven  Dialect  75  * Footing-ale,  liquor  or  money 
given  by  a  person  on  entering  a  new  employment.  1825 
JAMIESON,  Fittin-ale,  an  entertainment  given  by  parents 
when  they  have  a  child  that  taks  the  fit  or  foot,  i.e.,  begins 
to  walk.  1843  GWILT  Encycl.  A  *  chit.  Gloss.,  *  Footing 
Beam,  the  name  given,  in  some  of  the  provinces,  to  the  tie- 
beam  of  a  roof.  1846  BUCHANAN  Techn.  Dict.t  *  Footing 
Dormant  in  carpentry,  a  name  for  the  tie-beam  of  a  roof. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  §  74  The  possession  of  the 
Citie  of  Vannes  . .  the  English-men  still  kept,  that . .  they 
might  haue  some  holde  and  certaine  -footing-place.  1674 
RAY  S.  $  E.  C.  Words  66  *  Footing  time,  Norf.  is  the  same 
with  upsetting  time  in  Yorksh.  when  the  Puerpera  gets  up. 

t  FoO'tingly,  adv.  Obs.  rare  ~  '.  [f.  footing 
ppl.  adj.  (f.  FOOT  zO  +-LY2.]  With  (proper)  use 
of  the  feet  in  dancing,  trippingly. 

1366  DRANT  Horace's  Sat.  i.  ix.  24  Or  who  can  daunce  so 
footinglye,  Obseruing  tune  and  time? 

Footle  (fw't'l),  v.  slang.  [Of  obscure  origin; 
Cf.  FOOTEH  sb;-]  intr.  To  talk  or  act  foolishly,  to 
trifle  or  *  potter'.  Hence  Footling  ppl.  a.  Also 
Foo-tle  sb,,  twaddle,  'rot'.  Foo-tle  a.,  paltry, 
trifling. 

1892  F.  ANSTEY  Voces  Populi  Ser.  n.  in  Now,  really, 
Settee,  do  try  not  to  footle  like  this  !  1804  Du  MAURIER 
Trilby  I.  163  His  palette  in  one  hand,  and  his  twiddling 
little  footle  pig's-hair  brush  in  the  other.  1895  F.  ANSTEY 
Lyre  fy  Lancet  x.  106  I  'm  no  good  at  poetry. .  It  does  seem 
to  me  such— well,  such  footle. 

Footless  (fu-tles),  a.  [f.  FOOT  sb.  + -LESS.  Cf. 
FlBTLESS,]  Having  no  foot  or  feet. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvnr.  cxv.  (1495)  856 
Amonge  wormes  some  ben  fotelesse :  as  adders  and  ser- 
pentes.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6475  Mony  foteles  freike  of  his 
fell  dinttes.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  89  Some 
[creatures]  head  -  less  are,  Foot  -  less,  and  fin-less.  1675 
HOBBES  Odyss.  (1677)  45  About  him  will  his  footless  sea- 
calves  lie.  1849  H.  MILLER  Footpr.  Creat.\\.  157  The  foot- 
less serpent,  which  'goeth  upon  its  belly'.  1886  W.  J. 
TUCKER  E.  Europe  114  '  What  do  you  think  of  us?1  asked 
the  footless  officer. 

b.  of  things  (e.g.  a  stocking). 

1611  COTGR.,  Breusse,  a  dish,  orfootlesse  cup.     1853  KANE 
Grinnell  F..?p.  xx.  (1856)159  Some  footless  stockings,  tied 
up  at  the  lower  end  to  serve  as  socks. 
C.  transf.  and  fig. 


footless  fancies  dwell. 

Footlights  ftrtbits),  sb.  pi  A  row  of  lights 
placed  in  front  of  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  on  a  level 
with  the  feet  of  the  actors,  and  furnished  with  re- 
flectors so  as  to  throw  all  their  light  ttpon  the 
scene.  Often  transf.  =  the  *  stage ' ;  to  smell  of 
the  footlights  =  to  be  redolent  of  the  stage. 

1836-9  DICKENS  Sk.  Bos  (1850)  74/2  The  foot-lights  have 
just  made  their  appearance.  1880  OUIDA  Moths  II.  322  My 
own  art  has  a  little  top  much  smell  of  the  footlights ;  I  have 
.  .too  many  [hours]  with  the  gaslit  crowds  before  me.  1883 
S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  270  His  experience  of  the  foot- 
lights had  not  chilled,  .his  love  of  Nature. 
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b.  attrih.  (in  sing) 

1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  324  The  foot- 
light  style  of  phrase.  1894  G.  EGERTON  Keynotes  i  The 
mental  picture  of  footlight  flare  and  fantastic  dance. 

Footling  (fu-tlirj),  sl>.    [f.  FOOT  sb.  +  -LIXG.] 

t  1.  The  footstalk  or  petiole  of  a  flower.   06s. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  u.  41  b,  A  long  small  pediculo,  that 
is  a  footlyng  or  footstalcke. 

2.   In  a  rowing  boat :  (see  quot.). 

1857  ?•  COLQUHOUN  Cotnp.  Oarsman*  s  Guide  7  Footlings, 
or  shifting  battens,  .consist  of  long  strips  of  board  2$  inches 
broad  and  an  inch  apart,  secured  by  cross  pieces  underneath 
them. 

Footling  (firtlirj),  adv.  Obstetrics,  [f.  FOOT 
sb.  +  -LING.]  With  the  feet  foremost. 

1734  GIFPAKD  Cases  in  Midwifery  Ixxxix.  215  A  delivery 
where  the  child  came  footling.  xSoi  iVed.  Jrnl.  V.  312  The 
child  was  smaller  than  usual,  and  the  presentation  footling. 

Footlock :  see  FETLOCK. 
t  Foo'tlong,  adv.   Obs.  rare  —  1.    [See  -LONG.] 
c;  adv. 


J54S  RAVNOLD  Byrth  Mankyndc  74  a,  Then  must  the 
mydwife  helpe  the  byrth . .  that  cometh  fotelonge  (yf  she  can) 
to  returne  it  vpon  the  head. 

Footman  (fu-tmsen).     [f.  FOOT  sb.  +  MAN.] 

1.  One  who  goes  on  foot,   a  pedestrian.     Also 
with  adj.,  a  (good,  swift,  etc.)  walker  or  runner. 
Now  somewhat  rare  exc.  dial. 

1382  WYCLIF  Numb.  xi.  at  Six  hundryd  thousandes  of  foot 
men  ben  of  this  puple.  1475  Present  m.  Juries  in  Surtees 
Misc.  (1890)  27  The  fotmans  cawse  be  for  William  Chawe 
dore  is  defect  yffe.  1563  ABP.  SANDYS  in  Strype  Ann.  Re/.  I. 
xxxv.  396  His  park,  wherein  is  a  path  for  footmen.  1623 
COCKERAM  ii,  A  swift  Foot-man,  celeripedian.  1650  FULLER 
Pisgah  I.  xiii.  41  Fear  makes  good  Footmen,  a  1744  W. 
BYRD  in  Tyler  Amer.  Lit.  (1879)  II.  277  Practice  will  soon 
make  a  man  of  tolerable  vigor  an  able  footman.  1769  De 
Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  I.  153  The  Ferry-keeper  will  demand 
Sixpence  of  every  Horseman,  and  Twopence  of  every  Foot- 
man. 1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  II.  28  A  foot-man  is 
nearly  lost  in  this  forest  of  annuals.  1882  IVorceste rsh.  Gloss., 
Footman,  a  good  walker  is  termed  'a  good  footman  '.  1890 
O.  BELKNAP  in  Shields  Bis  Game  N.  Amer.  298  A  Buffalo 
appeared,  .at  a  point  which  we  afterwards  found  taxed  the 
climbing  powers  of  a  footman.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Squatter's 
Dream  xxiii.  277  A  '  footman  '  (as  a  person  not  in  possession 
of  a  horse  is  termed  in  Australian  provincial  circles). 

t  b.  One  who  competes  in  a  foot-race.  Obs, 
1654  WEBSTER  Appins  «$•  Virg.  i.  i,  I  have  heard  of  cunning 
footmen  that  have  worn  Shoes  made  of  lead,  some  ten  days 
'fore  a  race  To  give  them  nimble  and  more  active  feet.  1685 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  2062.  2/2  There  will  be  a  Plate  Run  for  by 
Footmen  at  Wigan. 

f  C.  A  foot- pad.   Obs. 

16x5  J.  STEPHENS  Ess.  fr  C/tarac.,  Warrener  (1857)  201  If 
he  doth  not  play  the  valiant  Foot-man,  and  take  tribute  of 
passengers.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  (-I%JQ)  VI.  84  Being  wounded 
.  .last  night,  by  footmen,  in  the  highway. 

2.  A  foot-soldier. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  199  Wyboute  archers  &  vot  men, 
wy|>  tuo  Jwusend  hors  y  wrye.  13  . .  Coer  fie  L.  5105  Off 
a  footman  a  bowe  he  took,  c  1450  Merlin  113  [Thei].  .were 
well  viijmi  knyhtes.  .and  fotemen  grete  plente.  1598  BARRET 
Theor.  Warres  in.  i.  40  Those  battels,  .being  verie  aduan- 
tagious  for  footmen  against  footmen.  1630  tr.  Camden's 
Hist.  Rliz.  i.  105  He  put  his  footmen  aboord  the 
small  vessels  he  had.  1798  CRAIG  in  Owen  IVellesley's 
Desp.  601  A  force  of  10,000  horse,  and  as  many  footmen. 
1864  KINGSLEY  Rom.  ty  Tent.  iii.  (1875)  72  The  knights., 
left  the  foot-men  to  finish  the  work.  1896  Times  22  Apr. 
7/3  They  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  body  of  200  horsemen, 
supported  by  a  large  body  of  footmen. 

f  3.  An  attendant  or  foot-servant.  In  early  use, 
a  runner  in  attendance  upon  a  rider  of  rank  ;  and, 
later,  a  servant  who  ran  before  his  master's  carriage, 
called  more  fully  a  running-footman.  Obs. 

c  1450  Bk.  Citrtasye  621  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  320  Fote-men 
Pat  rennen  by  be  brydels  of  ladys  shene.  1552  HULOET, 
Fotemen  for  princes,  or  noble  persons,  circnmpedes.  1612 
W.  PARKES  Cnrtaine-Dr.  (1876)  27  He  needs  must  ride, 
That  had  my  Foot-man  lackymg  by  his  side.  1718  PRIOR 
Alma  i.  58  Like  Footmen  running  before  Coaches,  To  tell 
the  Inn  what  Lord  approaches.  1791  Bee  13  July  IV.  n 
Coaches,  .were  [c.  1760]  generally  accompanied  by  running 
footmen,  .whose  assistance  was  often  wanted  to  support  the 
coach  on  each  side,  to  prevent  it  from  being  overturned. 
1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xxii,  Two  running  footmen,  dressed 
in  white,  with  black  jockey-caps,  and  long  staffs  in  their 
hands,  headed  the  train.  1856  N.  <$•  Q.  Ser.  n.  I.  80/1  The 
sheriff  and  judges  were  preceded  by  two  running  footmen. 

4.  A  man-servant  in  livery  employed  chiefly  to 
attend  the  carriage  and  wait  at  table. 

1706-7  FARQUHAR  Beau.v'  Strat.  i.  i,  There's  neither  Red- 
Coat  in  theCoach,  nor  Footman  behind  it.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's 
Trav.  (1760)  IV.  469  Some  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber 
were  not  able  even  to  keep  a  footman.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc. 
407  Means  that  would  disgrace  A.. footman  out  of  place. 
1848  DICKENS  Dombey  vii,  The  Princess's  Arms.. much 
resorted  to  by  splendid  footmen.  1878  M.  A.  BROWN 
Nadeschfiti  23  A  gilded  coach,  .bursts  forth;  Like  gaudy 
birds  are  the  footmen  perched. 
b.  Jiff.  (Cf.  lackey.} 

1834  MACAULAY  Pitt  (1851)  45  The  Whigs,  who  ought,  he 
said,  to  be  ashamed  to  talk  about  liberty,  while  they  sub- 
mitted to  be  the  footmen  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

5.  A  stand  to  support  a  kettle,  etc.  before  the  fire. 
1767  Specif.  Brodie  fy  Williams  Patent  No.  880.  3  A  rest  or 

footman  to  put  the  tea-kettle  on.  1844  DICKENS  Mart. 
Chnz.  xx,  From  pot  and  kettle,  face  of  brass  footman,  and 
black-leaded  stove. 

6.  A  moth  of  the  family  Lithosiidiv. 

1819  G.  SAMOUEI.LE  Enttvtiof.  Compend.  249  Lithosia 
quadra  (four-spotted  footman).  1870  Eng.  Mech,  21  Jan. 
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449/2  The  scarce  footman  (Lithosia.  catriold]  has  not  long 
been  known  as  a  British  insect. 

7.  apposi lively  and  Comb,,  as  ^footman  archer ; 
footman-like  adj.  ;  f  footman's  inn,  gaol. 

1598  GRENF.WEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  xin.  ix.  (1622)  192  In  the 
wings  went  the  *  foot  men  archers  with  the  residue  of  the 
horsemen.  1604  Penniles  Par/.  Threed-bare  Poctsin  Harl. 
Misc.  (1744)  I.  179  Those  that  depend  on  Destiny,  and  not 
on  God,  may  chance  look  through  a  narrow  Lattice  at  *Foot- 
men's  Inn.  1613  S.  ROWLANDS  Knaim  of  Hart  st  A  theen- 
ing  Knanc,  That  he  at  last  in  foot-mans  Inne  must  host. 
1864  Realm  23  Mar.  4  The  Globe,  whose  *footmanllke  ser- 
vility to  the  Ministry  is  notorious. 

Hence  Foo'tmanUood,  footmen  collectively. 
Poo-tmanry,  the  occupation  of  a  footman. 

1822  GALT  Sir  A.  Wylie  I.  xxiii.  208  We  were  plagued  by 
the  sons  of  the  patriarchal  fixtures  of  Chastington-hall,  com- 
ing here  to  learn  the  craft  and  mystery  of  footmanry.  1862 
H.  A'I'D/;  Carro/Carrllll.  136  The  powdered  footmanhood 
of  London. 

Footmanship  (fu-tmsenfip).   [f.  prec.  +  -SHIP.] 

1.  The  action  of,  or  skill  in,  running  or  walking. 
To  lay  on  or  make  footmanship :  to  run  quickly. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1562  J.  SHUTE  Cambine's  Turk.  Wars  18  Everye  man  by 
fotemanshyppe  soughte  to  save  one  and  to  get  into  the  citie. 
1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  i.  (1593)  17  Twaine  of  them  do 
straine  themselves  and  lay  on  footenianship.  1580  BLUN- 
DEVIL  Horsemanship  (1609)  4  b.  Their  sure  footmanship  . . 
their  lofty  pase.  a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confnt.  Rhein, 
N.  T.  (1618)  9  The  Hart  pursued  of  the  dogges,  maketh 
foote-manship  to  the  soile.  1672  PETTY  Pol.Anat.  328  The 
footman-ship  for  which  the  Irish  40  years  ago  were  very 
famous,  is  now  almost  quite  lost  among  them.  1769  De 
Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  II.  414  The  People  in  this  County 
[Stafford]  have  been  more  particularly  famous  than  any 
other  for  good  Footmanship.  1896  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  30 
Jan.  io/6The  most  important  test  is  utterly  ignored.  This 
. .  Footmanship,  not  erudition,  is  the  thing. 
Jig.  1614  J.  COOKE  City  Ufit  in  Dodsley  O.  P.  VII.  85 
I'll  try  the  nimble  footmanship  of  your  tongue. 

2.  The  occupation  or  office  of  a  footman  (sense  4). 
'833 Fraser's  Mag.  VIII.  632  The  fundamental  principles 

of  footmanship. 

t  FoO't-mantle.  Obs.  a.  ?  An  over-garment 
worn  by  women  when  riding,  to  protect  their  dress. 
b.  =  FOOT-CLOTH  i. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  472  A  foot-mantel  aboute  hir  hipes 
large.  1488  in  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scot/.  I.  147  Item,  for  thre 
elne  of  veluus  til  a  fut  mantil,  price  of  the  elne  iij  H.  c  1610 
SIR  J.  MELVIL  Mem.  (1735)  91  With  them  came  a  Servant 
of  Lord  Robert's  with  a  Horse  and  Foot-mantle  of  velvet. . 
for  me  to  ride  upon.  1685  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2031/1  Six 
Heralds  in  Coats  with  Foot-Mantles,  bearheaded,  two  and 
two.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  iv,  '  Horse-graith  and  har- 
nessing, forby  broidered  robes  and  foot-mantles,  that  wad 
hae  stude  by  their  lane  wi'  gold  brocade.' 

Foot-mark,  footmark  (fu-tmaik). 

1.  A  mark  on  the  foot ;  (in  quot.)  an  ownership 
mark  cut  on  the  foot  of  a  swan. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  123  Our  footemarke  is  to 
cutte  or  slit  them  on  both  the  in-webbes. 

2.  A  mark  made  by  the  foot ;  a  foot-print. 

1826  SYD.  SMITH  Counsel  for  Prisoners  Wks.  1859  LI. 
in/2  A  foot-mark,  a  word,  a  sound. .all  gave  birth  to  the 
most  ingenious  inferences.  1855  DAWSON  A  cadi  an  Geol.  ix. 
187  When  examining  the  red  sandstones. .  I  found  in  one  of 
the  beds  a  few  footmarks  of  an  unknown  animal. 

Jig.  1858  R.  A.  VAUCHAN  Ess.  <$•  Rem.  I.  31  Possessed  of 
data  wherewith  to  discover  the  genuine  footmark,  we  may 
now  track  the  course  of  our  author. 

Hence  Foot-mark  v.  trans,  f  a.  To  mark  on 
the  foot,  f  b.  To  impress  with  the  mark  of 
a  foot. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  123  The  swanners  gette 
up  the  younge  swannes  about  Midsummer,  and  footemarke 
them  for  the  owners.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  208 
Where  . .  First  foot-mark'd  the  ground  by  me,  All  is 
still. 

t  FoO't-meal,  adv.  Obs.  [Q¥J.f6tmteIum  :  see 
-MEAL.]  Step  by  step.  (In  quot.  preceded  by  fry.) 

c  1050  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  412  Gradating  faegre,  ooSe 
fotnuelum.  1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  xv.  (1599)  728  The 
Spaniards  not  ceassing.  .to  win  aduantage  by  footmeale. 

FoO't-note  (firtinJut).  A  note  or  comment 
inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  text.  Hence  Foo't-note 
z».,  to  furnish  with  a  foot-note  or  foot-notes ;  to 
comment  on  in  a  foot-note.  Also  Foot-noted///. 
a.,  Foot-noting1  vhl.  sb. 

1841  SAVAGE  Diet,  Printing  88  Bottom  notes  . .  are  also 
termed  Foot  Notes.  1864  Reader  21  May  645  A  supple- 
mental little  poem,  .extensively  footnoted.  Ibid.  The  result 
of  all  this  . .  footnoting  and  appendix-noting,  is  that  the 
volume  has  a  most  chaotic  and  bewildering  look.  1875  E. 
WHITE  Life  in  Christ  iv.  xxiv.  (18781  360  To  refer  in  a  foot- 
note to  the  passages,  .where  these  words  occur.  1893  TV.  fy 
8.  Ser.  vni.  III.  190  Junius  foot-notes  a  passing  attack  on 
hatham  thus. 

Foot-oak :  see  FUTTOCK. 

Foot-pace  (.fu'tp^s).    [See  PACE  s/'.'] 

1.  A  walking  pace.  Chiefly  in  advb.  phr.  a  foot- 
pace\  at  (or  f  in)  afoot-pace  =-  at  a  walking  pace. 

1538  ELIOT,  Pedepressim,  a  foote  pase,  softly.  1562 
J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  <$•  Epigr.  (1867)  149  The  best  lacketh 
feete,  foote  pace  with  vs  to  holde.  1607  TOPSELL  Foiir-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  315  Cause  him  every  day  to  be  led  up  and 
down  a  foot  pace  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  1637  BRETON  Poste 
iv.  packet  Wks.  (Grosarf  41/1  For  your  foot-pace,  I  thinke 
you  haue  sore  heeles,  you  walke  so  nicely,  as  vpon  egge- 
shels.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.Rccreat.  \.  (1686)5  Being  obhgM 
.  .to  toil  their  Horses  all  day,  over  deep  Fallows,  in  a  foot- 
pace only.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  90  The  child  was 


FOOTPAD. 

riding  only  a  foot  pace.  1859  DICKENS^.  Two  Cities  I.  ii. 
1  Come  on  at  a  footpace,  d'ye  mind  me? ' 

2.  Something  on  which  to  tread  or  set  the  feet, 
f  a.  A  carpet  or  mat.  Obs. 

1585  Nomenclator  249/2  Storea..*  mat:  a  footepase  of 
sedges.  1653  H.  COGAN  Ir.  Pinto's  Trav.  xl.  160  A  Chair 
of  State  . .  and  at  the  foot  of  it  a  Cushion  of  the  same,  all 
upon  an  exceeding  large  foot-pace  of  tapestry.  1706  in 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 

b.  A  raised  portion  of  a  floor;  a  dais  or  plat- 
form ;  e.g.  the  step  or  raised  floor  oil  which  an 
altar  stands. 

1580  HOLLVBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Marche-picd,  a  foote- 
pace,  a  threshold,  a  groundsill.  1598  in  Mem.  Stepney 
Parish  (1890-1)  34  Item,  that  there  be  made  about  the 
communion  table  a  raile  wth  a  foote  pace  and  mattes 
thereon  to  kneele  vpon.  1612  BACON  Ess.,  Judicature 
(Arb.)  456  The  place  of  Justice  is  an  hallowed  place  ; 
and  therefore  not  onely  the  bench,  but  the  footepace  and 
precincts  and  purprise  thereof  ought  to  bee  preserued  with- 
out scandal!  and  corruption,  a  1676  WHITELOCKE  Mem. 
(1682)  609  At  the  upper  end  upon  a  Foot  pace  and  Carpet, 
stood  the  Protector  witha  Chair  of  State  behind  him.  (11697 
AUBREY  Nat.  Hist.  Surrey  (1719)  V.  193  The  Communion 
Table . .  [is]  placed  on  a  fine  black  and  white  Footpace.  1845 
Ecclesiologist  IV.  102  The  footpace,  or  altar-platform.  1872 
SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms,  Footpace,  .a  raised  flooring  in 
a  bay  window. 

c.  A  hearth-stone. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  181  The  crickets  chirping  behind  | 
the  chimney  stock  ;  or  creeping  upon  the  foot-pace.  1703 
T.  N.  City  ej-  C.  Purchaser  220  Some  Pavements,  (as  in  Foot- 
paces before  Chimneys).  1840  PARKER  Gloss.  Archit.,  Foot- 
pace. This  term  is  also  sometimes  used  for  the  hearth- 
stone. 

d.  A  half  landing  on  a  staircase  or  flight  of  steps; 
also  called  half-pace. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.   160  Foot-pace,  is  a  part  of  a    I 
pair  of  Stairs  . .  where  you  make  two  or  three  paces  before 
you  ascend  another  step.      1842  GWILT  Encycl.   Archit. 
Gloss.,  Foot  Pace  or  Half  Pace. 

Footpad  (fu-tpsed).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [See  PAR] 
A  highwayman  who  robs  on  foot. 

1683  DRVDEN  &  LEE  Duke  of  Guise  Ded.,  Though  they 
assault  us  like  footpads  in  the  dark.  1789  WOLCOTT  (P. 
Pindar)  Snbj.  for  Paint.  Wits.  1812  II.  179  I'm  no  High- 
wayman. No,  there  you  are  right.  A  Footpad  only.  1840 
DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  ii,  Roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis  were  infested  by  footpads  or  highwaymen. 

Hence  Foo-tpad  v.,  to  play  the  footpad ;  Poo-t- 
padding  vtl.  s/>.  and///,  o.  Also  Poo  tpaddery, 
-padry  (nonce-wd.),  the  occ-pation  of  a  foot-pad. 

1735  in  W.  C.  Sydney  Eng.  i8<,i  C.  (1891)  II.  282  Five 
condemned  malefactors  were  executed  at  Tyburn,  viz. 
Kiffe  and  Wilson  for  footpadding  [etc.].  1790  BURNS  Let. 
to  Cunningham  13  Feb.,  A  glass  of  whisky-toddy  with  a 
ruby-nosed  yoke-fellow  of  a  foot-padding  exciseman.  1860 
GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  Ill.ciii.  7  From  foot-padding 
upwards,  it  is  always  desirable  to  get  at  the  principle.  1861 
Ibid.  III.  clxxviii.  215  Highwaymanhood  and  foot-padry. 
1874  W.  C.  SMITH  Borland  Hall  152  I'd  sooner  footpad  it, 
and  steal  and  rob.  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  xxiii,  They 
did  not,  as  a  rule,  descend  to  footpaddery  or  robbery. 

Foot-path,  footpath  (fu  tpoh). 

1.  A  path  for  foot-passengers  only. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  141  Lyke  as  the  fote 
path  or  waye  ledeth  to  the  cite.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  i.  58 
Clou.  Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Douer?  Edg.  Both  style, 
and  gate  ;  Horseway,  and  foot-path.  1786  BURNS  Brigs  of 
Ayr  100  Your  poor,  narrow  foot-path  of  a  street.  1842  MRS. 
CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  156  A  foot-path  about  half-a-yard  wide  . . 
cuts  across  the  bit  of  green  field. 

fig-  '535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxviii.  [cxix.]  15,  I  wil  ..  haue 
respecte  vnto  thy  fotepathes. 

t  2.  ?  A  pedestal.  Obs. 

1580  Eccl.  Proc.Bp.  Sarnes(Sartees)  128  There  remaneth 
in  the  quere  certayne  corbile  stones  which  were  some  time 
fotte  pathes  for  images. 

3.  attrib. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iii.  132  Jog-on,  Jog-on,  the  foot-  ! 
path  way.  And  merrily  hent  the  Stile-a.  1892  Daily  .Vims  ' 
15  Feb.  5/1  The  National  Footpath  Preservation  Society. 

Hence  Foo-tpath  v.  trans.,  to  make  a  footpath 
or  footpaths  across. 

„  '844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  of  Exile  Poet.  Wks.  1889  I.    1 
81  Ihis  shall ..  Turn  back  your  rivers,  footpath  all  your 
seas. 

Footprint  (firtprint).  The  print  or  impression 
left  by  the  foot ;  spec,  in  Geol.  a  fossilized  one. 

1552  HULOET,  Fote  prynte,  or  the  printe  of  the  fote,  peda.  ' 
1023  COCKERAM  i.  Traces,  the  feet-print  of  rauening  beasts 
1850  LYELL  *nd  Visit  U.  S.  1 1.  304  Certain  fossil  foot-prints 
of  a  reptile  said  to  have  been  found  in  strata  of  the  ancient 
coal-formation.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  n5  The 
typical  case  is  the  sacred  footprint  of  Ceylon.  1888  BURGON 
Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II.  v.  25  Their  footprints  in  yesterday's 
snow  were  all  still  there. 

•  fi,g'A  .l67,t-PL*YF1S?D  SkiU  M"s-  '•  *'  38  Of  which  I  do 
intend  in  this  my  Discourse  to  leave  some  foot-prints.  .839 

'7"11' Uave  behind  us  F-'-™ts  s 


Hence  Poo't-print  v.  trans.,  to  mark  with  foot- 
prints. 

1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  I.  201  Pavement  fair   The 
antique  wood-nymphs  scarce  would  dare  To  footprint  o'er 

t  Foot-rid.     Obs.     [Of  doubtful  origin ;  perh 
f.  FOOT  sfj.  +  rid  f.  Rio  v.    Cf.  FOOTRILL  1    (See 
quot.) 
•  'H*5  DuD1rEY  MetaUum  Martis  (,8S4)  27  Where  the  Coles 
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Footrill  (fu-tril).  Coal-mining.  Alsofootrail, 
futteril.  [Of  unknown  etymology:  cf.  prec.] 
;See  quots.  1 

1686  I'LOT  Stafordih.  iii.  129  The  open  works  . .  where 
the  Workmen  rid  off  the  earth,  and  dig  the  coal  under  their 
feet . .  there  being  no  need  for  these,  of  windless,  roap,  or 
carf,  whence  these  sort  of  Coale-works  are  commonly  call'd 
Foot-ridds  or  Footrills.  1883  GRF.SI.H.V  Glass.  Cmit  Mining, 
Footrill,  Futteril,  and  Footra.il,  the  entrance  to  a  mine  by 
means  of  a  level  driven  into  a  hill-side,  or  a  dip  road,  up 
which  coal  is  brought.  1885  SklMtld  Daily  '1'el.  30  June, 
Four  Shafts  and  a  Footrill  have  been  sunk  to  the  Coal. 

t  Foot-sannt.  06s.  [f.  FOOT  s/>.  +  saunt, 
CENT  2.]  App.= cent-foot  (see  CENT  2). 

The  quots.  for  cent-foot  seem  to  show  that  there  was 
something  about  '  loving '  in  the  language  used  in  the  game, 
whence  prob.  the  allusion  below. 

1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  35  In  our  assemblies  at 
playes  in  London,  you  shall  see  suche  heauing,  and  shoouing 
..suche  playing  at  foote  Saunt  without  Gardes. 

FoO't-Sole.     The  sole  of  the  foot. 

1612  AINSWORTH  Annot.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  52  The  oracle,  Gen. 
3.  15,  that  the  serpent  should  bruise  the  footsole  of  the 
womans  seed.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Taylor's  Goose 
Wks.  105/2  The  name  of  them  [Soland  geese]  may  well  pro- 
ceede  From  the  Dams  foot.sole,  whence  they  all  do  breede. 
1870  MOHRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  16  A  dreary  road  the 
weary  foot-sole  wears. 

Foot-sore  (firtso»j),  a.  and  sb. 

A.  adj.  Sore  as  to  the  feet,  having  sore  feet. 
1719  DE  FOK  Crusoe  (L.),  The  heat  of  the  ground  made  me 

footsore.  1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIII.  83  He  was  extremely 
foot-sore.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xix.  238  The  dogs 
were,  .no  longer  foot-sore,  but  well  rested. 

B.  sb.  A  complaint  of  the  foot,     nonce-use. 
1874  FREEMAN  in  Stephens  Lift  11895)  II.  84  Some  kind 

of  foot-sore,  rheumatic  gout,  I  believe  they  call  it. 

Hence  Foo-tsoreness. 

1849  SOUTHEV  Common-pi.  Bk.  Ser.  ll.  646  Cure  for  Foot- 
soreness.  1884  BFSANT  Childr.  Gibeon  xvii,  Weariness  I 
complain  not  of,  and  footsoreness  is  my  righteous  punish- 
ment. 

Footstalk  (fu-tst§k).  [f.  FOOT  sb.  +  STALK.] 
A  slender  stem  or  support  fitted  into  a  foot  or  base. 

a.  Bol.   The  stalk  or  petiole  of  a   leaf;   the 
peduncle  of  a  flower. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  41  A  footlyng  or  footstalcke  such 
as  chyries  grow  on.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  xl.  §  3  The 
flowers  do  growe  betweene  the  footestalkes  of  those  leaues, 
1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Sot.  1114  The  flowers  come  forth 
at  the  joynts  upon  long  footstalkes.  1775  ROMANS  Hist. 
Florida  27  Laurel,  with  . .  blue  berries  sitting  on  long  foot- 
stalks. 1849  DANA  Geol.  App.  i.  716  The  footstalk  into 
which  the  frond  tapers  is  very  long. 

b.  Zob'l.  A  process  resembling  the  petiole  of  a 
plant ;  e.g.  the  muscular  attachment  of  a  barnacle, 
the  stalk  of  a  crinoid,  etc. 

1826  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  xliv.  214  Each  egg  is 
furnished  with  a  footstalk  terminating  in  a  bulb.  1849  H. 
MILLER  Footpr.  Creat.  iii.  30  The  scale-like  shagreen  of 
the  dog-fish  is  elevated  over  it  on  an  osseous  pedicle  or  foot- 
stalk 1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  v.  (1878)  no  In  some  of 
the  crabs  the  footstalk  for  the  eye  remains,  though  the  eye 
is  gone. 

C.  gen. 

1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  viii.  (1833)  194  A  tumbler- 
glass  with  a  footstalk.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  T. 
122  Huge  blocks  [of  ice]  balanced  on  narrow  footstalks. 

Hence  Poo  t-stalked  a.,  attached  by  a  footstalk. 

1849  52  TODDC>Y.  Anat.  IV.  1185/1  [Tunicata]  sessile 
or  foot-stalked  on  the  rock. 

Foptstall  (fu-t,st§l).    [f.  FOOT  sb.  +  STALL  si.]   I 

1.  The  base   or  pedestal    of   a   pillar,   statne, 
etc. 

1585  HIGGINS  Nomenclator  203  Stylobata.  .The  foote  stal 
of  a  piller.  1626  AINSWORTH  Aniwl.  Pentat.  Lev.  i.  15  The 
Priest  went  up  on  the  footstall  (of  the  Altar).  1635  J.  HAY- 
WARD  tr.  Biondi's  Bait.  Virgin  10  His  shield,  .rested  on  the 
footestall  of  the  statue.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge 
II.  i4_o  The  bases  and  footstalls  shewed  that  the  whole  of 
the  piers  stood  on  this  lower  level. 

2.  '  A  woman's  stirrup'  (J.). 
Footstep  (fu-tstep).     [See  STEP.] 

1.  A  step  or  tread  of  the  foot ;  a  foot-fall. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xvi[i].  5  Ordre  thou  my  goynges  in 
thy  pathes,  that  my  fote  steppes  slippe  not.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  I.  xi,  What  marks  were  there  of  any  other  footsteps? 
1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  ix,  Wherever  I  go  I  hear 
only  the  echoes  of  my  own  footsteps.  1816  J.  WILSON  City 
of  Plague  i.  iii,  Methought  I  heard  a  footstep  in  the  church. 
b.  The  distance  traversed  by  the  foot  in  stepping, 
taken  as  a  measure  of  length  or  area. 

1706  STEDMAN  Surinam  I.  vii.  142  Not  a  foot-step  of  land 
could  we  find,  where  we  might  cook  our  salt  provisions  in 
safety.  1855  F.  LOCKER  Loud.  Lyrics,  Old  Cradle  vi,  At 
most  ^tis  a  footstep  from  cradle  to  coffin. 

2.  The  mark  or  print  made  by  a  foot. 

c  1220  Bestiary  ^  Alle  hise  fet  steppes  After  him  he  filleS. 
c  \vpPromp.  Para.  I?4/2  Foote  steppe,  of  a  mann  only, 
peda.  1611  BIBLE  Bel  $  Dr.  20,  I  see  the  footsteps  of  men, 
women  and  children.  1735  SOMKRVILLE  Chase  in.  229 
Trembling  he  views  His  Footsteps  in  the  sand.  1860 
IVNDALL  Glac.  i.  xvi.  in,  I  marched  without  hesitation  or 
anxiety  in  the  footsteps  of  my  guide. 

b.  fig.,  as  to  follo-ui  or  walk  in  a  person's  foot- 
steps =  to  follow  his  example  or  guidance. 

1549  Comfit.  Scot.  xvii.  148  Je  ar  obleist  to  follou  the 
intsteppis  of  jour  predecessours  in  vertu.  1668  DENHAM 
Prudence  Poems  147  Clear-sighted  Reason  Wisdoms  Judg- 

T.'  lear^s',^nd  Sense-  her  Vassa1' in  her  footsteps  treads. 
1878  I.  P.  HOPPS  Jesus  x.  37  To  call  upon  his  sorrowins; 
disciples  to  be  prepared  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 


FOOTY. 

f  3.  fg.  A  vestige  or  trace ;  a  mark,  token,  or 
indication  left  by  anything  whether  material  or 
immaterial.  Obs. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  v.  59  All  these  are  traces,  foot- 
steps, and  images.. of  that  high  misterie.  1647  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  2  As  touching  their  cruelty,  I  find  no 
footsteps  in  story.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  141  In  the 
part  of  the  Tooth  cut  off,  there  appeared  the  footsteps  of  a 
Nerve.  1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmont's  Oriat.  80  There 
is  no  foot-step,  for  the  most  part,  of  mooved  Air  to  be 
perceived.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  \.  3  Relations., 
accounted  fabulous  have  bin  after  found  to  contain  in  them 
many  foot-steps  and  reliques  of  something  true.  1699 
BENTLEV  Phal.  211  There  are  plain  and  visible  footsteps, 
that  he  has  stole  it.  1756  J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  (1806)  I.  21 
Those  who  have  examined  the  New  Forest  can  discover  no 
mark  or  footstep  of  any  other  place  of  habitation . .  than  what 
at  present  remains.  1785  PALEV  Mor.  Philos.  (i8i8t  II.  86 
We  find  no  footsteps  of  any  distinction  of  days  which 
[etc.]. 

t  4.  A  foot-path,  footway.  Obs. 

1620  J.  WILKINSON  Court  Lett  119  High-waies  or  foot  steps 
stopped  up. 

5.  A  step  or  raised  structure  on  which  to  set  the 
foot  in  order  to  ascend  or  descend,  fin  Fortif.  - 
foot-bank  (see  FOOT  sb.  35). 

1549  LATIMER  kth  Serm.  bef.  Eiiw.  VI  (Arb.)  166  It  is  the 
fotesteppes  of  the  ladder  of  heauen.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  x.  205  At  the  footestep  of  the  Altar.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Foot-bank  or  Foot-step  (in  Fortif.). 
1806  WORDSW.  (ist  line  of  Sonnet),  Methought  I  saw  the  foot- 
steps of  a  throne.  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  I.  184  She 
crossed  the  low  hedge,  and  tottering  footstep  which  ended 
the  narrow  slippery  path. 

tb.  A  treadle  for  working  a  machine  (obs). 
c.  Printing  (see  quot.  1888).  d.  A  bearing  to 
sustain  the  foot  of  a  vertical  shaft  or  spindle. 

1678  Phil.  Trans.  XII.  1007  The  Footsteps  or  Treddles 
differ  in  nothing  from  those  which  are  usually  made  use  of. 
1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  II.  72  [Printing]  The  Foot  Step 
is  an  Inch-Board  about  a  Foot  broad,  and  sixteen  Inches 
long.  i8$S  OGILVIE  Suppl.,  Footstep,  In  mech.,  the  pillow 
in  which  the  foot  of  an  upright  or  vertical  shaft  works. 
1888  JACOBI  Printer's  Voc.,  Footstep,  the  inclined  footstool 
the  pressman  puts  his  foot  on  when  pulling  the  bar  over. 

Hence  t  Foo-tstepping  vii.  sb.  =  FOOTSTEP  3. 

1622  COOKE  Pope  Joan  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  IV.  56 
You  must  bring  better  prooi  than  this,  that  you  find  no 
foot-stepping  of  it  in  the  answers  made  unto  them. 

Footstool  (fu-tst«l). 

1.  A  stool  upon  which  to  rest  the  foot  or  feet. 

1530  PALSGR.  222/2  Fote  stole,  marchepied.  ri6n  CHAP- 
MAN Iliad  xiv.  201  A  footstool  for  the  ease  Of  thy  soft  feet. 
1725  POPE  Odyss.  xvii.  271  With  many  a  footstool  thund'ring 
at  thy  head.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  ii,  There  she  sat  with 
her  feet  on  a  footstool. 

*•#. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cix.  [ex.]  i  Syt  thou  on  my  right 
hande,  vntill  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  fotestole.  1593 
SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  v.  vii.  14.  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial. 
iv.  xxvi.  (1713)  363  The  Popes  have  as  well  made  Foot -balls 
of  the  Crowns  of  Emperours  as  Foot-stools  of  their  Necks. 
1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  iv.  86  A  nobler  destiny  than  to 
become  the  footstool  of  a  few  families. 

C.   U.S.  colloq.  The  earth.     (Cf.  Isaiah  Ixvi.  I.) 

1891  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  12  Sept.  5/1,  I  found  Mauchline 
to  be  the  most  God-forsaken  place  on  the  footstool. 

t  2.  A  stool  to  step  upon,  in  order  to  climb  to  a 
higher  position.  Also_/f^.  b.  (See  quot.  1611.) 

1599  MINSHEU,  A  Foot-stoole  to  lift  a  woman  to  horse, 
vide  Andilla.  1611  COTGR.,  Suppled  d'orgues,  the  foot- 
stoole,  or  pedalls  to  a  paire  of  Organs.  1642  FULLER  Holy 
ff  Prof.  St.  v.  xv.  418  He.  .by  making  a  foot-stool  of  his 
friends  head,  climbs  up  the  higher  into  the  Princes  favour. 
1702  ROWE  Tamerl.  n.  ii.  697,  I  would  have  taught  thy 
neck  to  know  my  Weight  And  mounted  from  that  Footstool 
to  my  Saddle. 

Hence  Pootstooled///.  a.,  provided  with  a  foot- 
stool. 

1791  COWPER  Odyss.  I.  163  Leading  her  toward  a  foot- 
stool'd  throne.  1856  DOBELL  Eng.  in  Time  War,  Grass 
fr.  Battlefield,  My  shoe,  soft  footstooled  on  this  hearth. 

Footway  (futw«i).    [f.  FOOT  sb.  +  WAT.] 

1.  A  way  or  path  for  foot-passengers  only. 

152*  [See  FOOT-PATH  i].   1532-3  Act  24  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5  Any 


in  Water  17  Each  of  the  Foot-ways  is.  .raised  about  a  Foot 
above  the  Carriage-way.  1879  C.  GEIKIE  Christ  Ii.  600  A 
footway  ran  from  Gethsemane  over  the  top  of  Olivet. 

2.  Mining.  (See  quots.) 

1778  PRVCE  Min.  Cornub.,  Footway,  .in  deep  Mines  they 
have  old  Shafts  with  ladders  in  them  . .  by_  means  of  which 
they  descend  into  the  Mines;  whence  this  is  stiled  the  Foot- 
way ;  and  those  Shafts,  when  applicable  to  no  other  use, 
Footway  Shafts.  1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Gold/.  I'ictoria  611. 
1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Foot-iuay,  the  series  of  ladders 
and  sollars  by  which  men  enter  or  leave  a  mine. 

Footy  (f«°ti),  a.1  dial,  and  colloq.  [var.  of 
FOUQHTY.]  Paltry,  poor,  mean,  worthless ;  little 
and  insignificant. 

1752  W.  DODD  Beauties  Stiaks.  I.  Pref.  7  Many  a  critic 
.  .has.  .foisted  in  some  footy  emendation  of  his  own.  1833 
MARRVAT  P.  Simple  xxxiii,  It  would  be  a  very  pretty  bit  of 
practice  to  the  ship's  company  to  take  her  out  from  under 
that  footy  battery.  1873  Miss  BRADDON  Str.  f,  Pilgr.  in. 
iv.  260  You  could  not  possibly  be  married  from  that  footy 
little  house  in  the  Boroughbridge-road.  1890  R.  KIPLING 
Phant.  'Ricksha-M  85  They  fires  a  footy  little  arrow  at  us. 

Footy  (fu-ti),  a.2  [f.  FOOT  sb.  +  Y  I.]  Having 
foots  or  dregs  (see  FOOT  sb.  22). 

1864  in  WEBSTER. 


FOOZLE. 

Foozle  ftf'z'l),  sb.  [Connected  with  next  vb. ; 
the  exact  relation  of  the  two  words  is  uncertain.] 

1.  One  who  is  '  behind  the  times ',  a  fogy.     (See 
also  quot.  1889.) 

1860  THACKERAY  Round.  Papers,  Chalk-mark  115  Have 
we  not  almost  all  learnt  these  expressions  of  old  foozles? 
1889  BAKHERK  &  LELAND  Slang,  }-\<ozle  (American),  a  man 
who  is  easily  humbugged,  a  fool. 

2.  Golf,  [from  the  vb.]  A  '  foozling '  stroke. 
1890  HUTCHINSON  (70(/"(Ra<lm.  Libr.)  124  On  the  very  rare 

occasions  on  which  he  made  a  foozle.  1891  A.  LANG  in 
l.i»i£in.  Mag.  Apr.  688  A  'carry'  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
would  be  a  mere  '  foozle '  to  him. 

Foozle  (fw-z'1),  v.  [Cf.  Ger.  dial,  fuseln, 
variously  meaning  '  to  work  hurriedly  and  badly ', 
'to  work  slowly'  (Grimm  .] 

1.  intr.  To  waste  one's  time,  to  fool. 

1857  [see  FOOZLING//*/.  «.].     1893  in  Stand.  Diet. 

2.  trans.  To  do  clumsily,  '  make  a  mess  of;  to 
bungle  (a  stroke,  etc.).    Golf  and  slang.    Also  absol. 

1892  Daily  AVws  14  Jan.  5/1  You  '  will '  your  opponent  to 
foozle  his  tee  shot.  1894  Ibid.  18  Oct.  5/1  Had  he  taken  to 
golf,  he  . .  might  be  living  and  foozling  yet.  1894  Field  9 
June  816/1,  I  have  seen  a  man,  a  practised  shot,  foozle  all 
his  overhead  rocketers  with  30  in.  barrels. 

Hence  Foo'zling  ///.  a.,  in  quot.  foolish,  '  fool- 
ing '.  Also  Foo'zler,  one  who  foozles,  a  bungler. 
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Fopling  (frp'irj).     Also  7  S  foplin,  foppling. 


Pop  (fcp\  sb.  Also  5-7  fopp(e.  [Connected 
with  next.  For  the  development  of  sense  cf.  F.fat, 
orig.  'fool'  (L.fatuus),  now  'fop,  coxcomb'.] 

f  1.  A  foolish  person,  a  fool.   Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Paru.  iTp/i  Foppe,  supra,  idemqnod  folet. 
c  1430  Cm.  Myst.  295  Spek  man,  spek  !  spek,  thou  fop  ! 
c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  vii.  no  To  bring  us  such  a  fop  for 
Henry's  son.  (11716  SOUTH  Serin.  Prov.  xxii.6(i737)V.  loA 
blessed  improvement  doubtless,  and  such  as  the  fops  our  an- 
cestors (as  some  use  to  call  them)were  never  acquainted  with. 
fb.  Applied  to  a  girl.  Obs. 

1714  C.  JOHNSON  Country  Lasses  i.  i,  Cousin,  thou  art  a 
very  wild  fop. 

t  2.  A  conceited  person,  a  pretender  to  wit, 
wisdom,  or  accomplishments ;  a  coxcomb,  '  prig  '. 
Obs, 

1755  YOUNG  Ctulaur  vi.  Wks.  1757  IV.  253  These  moral 
fops,  ridiculously  good.  1803  Mfd.  Jml.  XIV.  440  This 
serious  charge,  brought  by  the  excellent  physician  of  Per- 
gamos  against  The  medical  fops  of  his  age. 

3.  One  who  is  foolishly  attentive  to  and  vain  of 
his  appearance,  dress,  or  manners ;  a  dandy,  an  ex- 
quisite. 

1672-6  (see  4].  1681  OTWAY  Soldier's  Fort.  n.  i.  Wks. 
1728  I.  353  Some  taudry  fluttering  fop  or  another.  1710 
PALMER  Proverbs  193  A  multitude  of  fops  who  love  to 
have  their  persons  admir'd.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  v.  vi. 
His  tightened  waist,  his  stiff  stock  [etc.],  .denoted  the  mili- 
tary fop.  lfc6  Miss  BRADDON  jf.  Haggard's  Dcut.  II.  71 
The  days  of  Charles  II,  when  poets  were  fops  and  courtiers. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  chiefly  attributive,  as  fop- 
call,  -gravity,  -maker,  -neighbour, -picture ;  fFops* 
alley,  '  a  passage  up  the  centre  of  the  pit  in  the 
old   Opera   House  where   dandies   congregated' 
(Davies) ;  ffop-eorner,  a  resort  of  fops  ;  t  fop- 
road,  the  habits  and  practices  of  a  fop. 

1781  Miss  BURNEV  Cecilia  n.  iv,  Sir  Robert  Floyer  .. 
sauntering  down  *fop's  alley,  stationed  himself  by  her  side. 
1820  BYRON  Let.  to  Murray  12  Nov.,  He.  .took  his  station 
in  Fops'  Alley.  1676  ETHF.REDGE  Man  of  Mode  iv.  i.  Wks. 
(1888)  329  A  fiddle  in  this  town  is  a  kind  of  *fop-call.  1673 
DRYDEN  Marr.  a  la  Mode  Prol.  3  "Fop-corner  now  is  free 
from  civil  war.  1672  —  Assignation  iv.  iii,  Now  do  I  even 
long  to  abuse  that  *fop-gravity  again.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  i.  xi,  The  captain  owed  nothing  to  any  of  these  •fop- 
makers  in  his  dress.  1705  WoLCOTT(P.  Pindar)  Pinttariana 
Wks.  1812 IV.  183  Our  *fop-neighbours see  things  withstrange 
eyes.  1698  Def.  Dram.  Poetry  82  In  all  the  Stage  "Fop- 
pictures,  the  Play-house  bids  so  fair  for  mending  that  Fool 
too,  that  [etc.].  1677  MRS.  BEHN  Town  Fop  v.  66  And  so 
put  you  quite  out  of  *Fopp  Road. 

t  Fop,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  phop.  [Of  uncertain 
origin ;  sense  2  agrees  with  Ger.foppen  to  hoax  (see 
FOB  z>.).  The  precise  relation  between  the  vb.  and 
sb.  is  uncertain  ;  the  sb.  appears  earlier.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  act  like  a  fool ;  to  play  the  fool. 

a  1520  SKEI.TON  Replyc.  120  Whan  ye  . .  in  the  pulpete 
hopped  And  folysshly  there  fopped. 

2.  trans.  ^FoBz).1  a.  To  make  a  fool  of,  cheat, 
dupe.  Also  to  cheat  into,  out  of.  b.  To  fop  off: 

=  ' to  fob  off'. 

1602  HERING  tr.  Oberndorfs  Anat.  True  Physit.  41 
When  he  expected  his  present  payment,  he  phopped  him 
thus.  1604  SHAKS.  Oik.  \\.  ii.  197, 1.  .begin  to  finde  my  selfe 
fopt  in  it.  1605  Land.  Prodigal  \.  i,  Doth  hee  thinke  to  fop 
of  his  posteritie  with  Paradoxes.  1690  CROWNE  Eng.  Friar 
V.  Dram.  Wks.  1874  IV.  107  I'll  comfort  myself  by  fopping 
Ranter  into  marriage.  1694  —  Regidus  v.  ibid.  21 1  We  are 
all  fopp'd  here,  fopp'd  out  of  our  lives. 

t  Fopdoodle.  Obs.  [f.  FOP  sb.  +  DOODLE.] 
A  fop,  fool,  or  simpleton. 

i6..mAs/im.  MS.  xxxviii.  145  b,  Bee  With  Fopdoudells. 
1664  BUTLKR  H«d.  it.  iii.  998  Where  sturdy  Butchers  broke 
your  Noddle,  And  handl'd  you  like  a  Fop-doodle. 

t  Fo'pical,  a.  Obs.-"  [f.  FOP  sb.  +  -ic  +  -AL.] 
Befitting  a  fop.  Hence  f  Po'picalness. 

1660  FISHER  Unsticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  373  To  see  and 
feel  the  fopuicalness  thereof, 
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came  to  the  university,  .in  linsey-wolst-y  cuats.  1807-8  W. 
IRVING  Salmax.  (1824)  215  When  the  foplings  of  fashion 
bedazzle  my  sight.  1885  Miss  BRADIX>N  II  'yllard"  s  II ',  ir<l 
II.  204  The  race  of  languid  foplings. 

attrib.  1714  PHILIPS  in  Stale's  Poet.  Misc.  36  Some  Love- 
sick Foplin  Rhyme. 

\  Poppasty.  Obs.  rare,    f  =  FOPPOTEE. 

1611  CHAPMAN  May  Day  iv.  70  True,  and  how  the  foppasty 
his  Lieftenant,  slept  in  to  perswade  with  her. 

t  Fo'pper.  Obs.  [?  f.  FOP  v.  +  -ER  1  ;  cf.  Ger. 
fopper,  Hoaxer,  qnizzer.] 


1598  FLORID,  Tentennone.. a  fopper,  a  fool. 
2.  ?  A  hoaxer,  a  buffoon. 

1659  TORRIANO,  Fiapfatore,  a  flapper,  a  fopper.     1719 
D'URFEY  Pills  V.  349  Kept  Foppers . .  Pit-Plyers  be  still. 

So   Fo-pperishness,    foolishness; 
a.,  silly,  foolish. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stujfe  41  Their  fopperly  god  is  not  so 


good  as  a  red  herring.     1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  Pref., 
The  fopperishness  of  those  things  I  speak  against. 

Foppery  (f^'peri).  [f.  Fop  sb.  and  v.  +  -EKY ; 
cf.  Gei.fopperei,  "Du.fopperij,  hoaxing.] 

f  1.  Foolishness,  imbecility,  stupidity,  folly.   Obs. 

1392  GREENE  Disput.  25  He.  .was  fauoured  by  the  foolish 
sect  for  his  foppery.  1681  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon  Pref.,  The 
Foppery  of  their  Priests  Religious  Opinions  and  Practices. 
1711  E.  WARD  Vulg.  Brit.  n.  136  They're  fix'd  Enemies  to 
Pop'ry,  As  well  as  to  Fanatick  Fop'ry. 

t  b.  A  foolish  action,  practice,  idea,  statement, 
etc. ;  a  folly,  an  absurdity ;  corner,  something  fool- 
ishly esteemed  or  venerated.  Obs. 

1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  I.  Pref.  7  With  hys  myters  and 
mastryes,  wyth  nis  fannoms  and  fopperyes.  1563-87  FOXE 
A.  fy  M.  (1684)  III.  375  He  foresook  his  former  studying  of 
the  School  Doctors,  and  other  such  fopperies.  1611  SPEED 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  VI.  xxiii.  (1632)  139  Holding  it  a  foppery 
to  write  of  those,  of  whose  fauour  or  wrath  the  Inditers 
stood  in  hope  or  feare.  1718  ROWE  tr.  Litcan  Notes  47 
Thank  God,  the  Foppery  of  Pilgrimages  is  out  of  Fashion 
in  England.  1758  JORTIN  Erasm.  I.  170/1  Colet  was  out  of 
patience  to  see  those  silly  fopperies  [reliques]. 

2.  The  behaviour  or  manner  characteristic  of  a 
fop ;  silly  affectation  of  elegance ;  coxcombry, 
dandyism ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1697  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  i.  xxvi.  (1715)  181  Soldiers 
shall  not  observe  the  punctilios  of  Spruceness  and  Foppery. 
1752  HUME  Ess.  fy  Treat.  (1777)  1. 135  Modern  politeness., 
runs  often  into  affectation  and  foppery.  1808  SYD.  SMITH 
Wks.  (1867)  I.  106  The  abominable  military  foppery  of  our 
own  people.  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Detached  Th.  on 
Bks.,  A  Shakespeare,  or  a  Milton  (unless  the  first  editions', 
it  were  mere  foppery  to  trick  out  in  gay  apparel.  1851 
HELPS  Comp.  Solit.  vi.  (1874)  ipi  Too  intent  upon  the 
fopperies  of  religion. 

D.  concr.  in//,  or  collect,  sing.  .Foppish  finery. 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  45  Pi  An  act.  .for  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  French  Fopperies,  a  1763  SHENSTONE 
Progr.  Taste  i.  1 16  And,  as  my  satire  bursts  amain,  See, 
feather'd  foppery  strew  the  plain.  1840  DICKENS  Barn. 
Radge  x,  His  riding-gear,  though  free  from  such  fopperies 
as  were  then  in  vogue,  was.  .well-chosen. 

t  FO'ppet.  Obs.-1  [dim.  of  FOP  sb. :  see  -ET.] 
A  petty  fop  ;  in  quot.  applied  to  a  woman. 

1605  King  Leir  in  Six  old  Plays  (1779)  402  These  foppets 
.  .know  not  whether  to  love  a  man  or  no. 

Foppish  (f?-p'J)>  a-    Cf-  Fop  sl>-  +  -ISH.] 

1 1.  Resembling  or  befitting  a  '  fop '  or  fool ; 
foolish,  silly.  Obs. 

1603  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  iv.  184  Wisemen  are  growne  foppish, 
And  know  not  how  their  wits  to  weare.  1657  G.  STARKEY 
Helmonfs  Vind.  Ep.  to  Rdr.,  I.. oppose  your  Diaeticall 
prescriptions  as  foppish.  1x1720  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm. ) 
Wks.  (1753)  I.  25  Your  tale  ..  Of  patient  hopes,  and  dull 
delay,  Love's  foppish  part. 

2.  Resembling  or  befitting  a  fop  or  dandy. 

1699  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  II.  366  He  was  a  vain,  foppish 
young  man.  1734  FIELDING  Inirig.  Chambermaid  I.  iv, 
Dotingly  fond  of  everything  that  is  fine  and  foppish.  1752 
HUME  Ess.  fy  Treat.  (1777)  I.  137  We  must,  condemn  such 
instances  . .  as  foppish  and  affected.  1836  Random  Recoil. 
Ho.  Lords  xv.  366  There  is  nothing  foppish  in  his  dress.  1872 
BAKER  Nile  Tribut.xvii.yyj  Bowing  in  a  most  foppish  manner. 

Comb.  1863  Miss  BRADDON  Eleanor's  Viet.  II.  xix.  279 
He  was.  .foppish-looking  even  in  his  travelling  costume. 

Hence  Fo'ppishly  adv. ;  Fo-ppislincss. 

1611  CoTGR.,60//>£..absurditie,  follie,  foppishnesse.  1651 
BIGGS  New  Disp.  P252  Whatever  the  schools  foppishly 
prattle.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  338  That  Foppish- 
ness of  Dress  and  Appearance,  which  distinguishes  the  Petits- 
maitres.  1876  SAUNDERS  Lion  in  Path  xvi,  A  young  man 
foppishly  dressed.  1886  J.  K.  JEROME  Idle  Thoughts  153 
A  little  foppishness  in  a  young  man  is  good. 

tFo'pple,  v.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1756  J-  Q-  ADAMS  Diary  15  Mar.,  Wks.  1850  II.  9  At  one 
table  sits  Mr.  Insipid,  foppling  and  fluttering. 

t  Foppotee.  Obs.  rare—1,  [arbitrarily  f.  FOP 
sb.  Cf.  FOPPASTY.]  A  simpleton. 

1663  COWLEY  Cutter  Colman  St.  u.  v,  Why  does  this  little 
Foppotee  laugh  always? 

Fo-ppy,  a.  rare.    [f.  FOP  sb.  +  -Y  '.]  =  FOPPISH. 

1878  Masque  Poets  188  And  of  all  fops  the  foppiest  was 
Saturn. 

Fopship  (ffpjip).  [f.  FOP  sb.  +  -SHIP.]  The 
personality  of  a  fop  or  fool ;  in  quots.  a  mock  title. 

1680    HH:KI:KINGILL    Meroz    13,    I    give    your    fop-ship  to 
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FOB. 

[    understand.     1708  MOTTKCX  Kabelaix  v.  xii.  (1737)  50  We 
will  intwicnlise  your  Fopship  with  a  Wannion. 

t  Fo'pster.  Obs.  [?  alteration  of  FOPPER:  see 
-STKK.]  App.  a  fool,  simpleton. 

(Halliwell  has  *fopster,  a  cutpurse*  with  reference  to 
Dekker  ;  proh.  a  misreading  dlfoystcr,  FOISTF.R  ) 

1607  W.  S.  Puritan  i.  iv,  Why,  do  but  try  the  fopster,  and 
break  it  to  him  bluntly. 

For  (f(?J,  fpi,  ftj),  prep,  and  conj.  Also  2  fer. 
3  south,  vor,  Orm.  forr.  [OE.for  prep.  =  OFris., 
OS.  for,  Goth.faur;  probably  an  apocopated  form 
of  OTeut.  *fora  FORE  adv.  and  prep.,  arising  inde- 
pendently in  the  various  langs.  (cf.  the  origin  of 
MHG.  and  mod.  Ger.  vor  from  OHG.  fora) ;  it 
may  however  represent  a  parallel  formation  on  the 
same  stem  with  some  other  suffix.  Another  forma- 
tion on  this  stem  appears  in  OS.  fur,  furi,  OHG. 
furi  (MHG.  intr,  mod.Ger.  fur)  prep.,  for,  ON. 
fyre(r  '(Da.,  for,  Sw.fiir)  adv.  and  prep.,  before,  for. 

The  use  of  for  as  a  conj.  has  not  been  found 
earlier  than  the  1 2th  c.  The  older  lang.  supplied 
the  place  of  the  conj.  by  locutions  in  which  for 
prep,  governed  a  neuter  demonstrative  pronoiin 
followed  by  a  relative  particle :  for  San  Se,for  Sy 
Se,  etc.  (see  FOR-THON,  FOR-THY).  The  conjunc- 
tional use  of  for -for  So>i  Se  may  be  explained 
either  as  an  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  prep. 
i  to  govern  a  noun-sentence,  or  as  an  ellipsis. 

In  OE.  for  and  fore  seem  to  have  been  used  indiscrimi- 
nately as  preps. ;   in  ME.  they  were  gradually  differen- 
tiated.] 
A.  prep. 
f  I.   —  BEFORE  in  various  uses.  Obs.  (see  FORE.) 

1.  Of  place,     a.  In  front  of ;  =  BEFORE  2,  2  b. 

Beownlf  358  (Gr.)  He  for  eaxlum  gestod  Deniga  frean. 
a  looo  C&dmon's  Gen.  2108  (Gr.)  For  |>a;s  ea^um,  be  be  aesca 
tirat  gube  forjeaf!  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10497  (Cott.)  Sco 
sagh  bat  angel  for  hir  stand.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  iv.  iv. 
3  For  whose  throne  'tis  needfull.  .to  kneele. 

b.  In  the  presence  or  sight  of;  =  BEFORE  3,  4. 
Bewv  111/1649  (Gr.)J?a  waes.  .on  flet  boren  Grendles  heafod 

_.  .egeslic  for  eorlum.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  113  Moni  mon. . 
is  «rm  for  worlde  and  uniseli  for  gode. 

c.  In  asseveration ;   =  BEFORE  5.   (Cf.  Gr.  irpos.) 
In  later  use  replaced  by  FORK. 

c  1230  Mali  Meid.  25  For  gode  hit  is  wlateful  bing  for  te 
benke  bron.  c  1380  Sir  Ferutnb.  2564  My  prayer  ys  now 
ido.  For  gode.. so  ys  myn  al-so.  <  1420  Chron.  Vilod. 
838  ^eysse  for  God,  quod  be  kny3t,  dede  he  was. 

a.  Into  the  presence  of. 

a  1000  Czdmons  Gen.  871  (Gr.)  Ne  dear  nu  for5  gan  for  be 
andweardne.  121300  Cursor  M.  23933(0011.)  Leuedi..lede 
me  wid  be  for  bi  sun. 

2.  Of  time  ;  =  BEFORE  •;,  8,  9.     For  lang:  long 
ago.     (Cf.  ON.fyrer.) 

a  1000  Lt'g.  f'itrs&ns  in  Kel.  Ant.  I.  276  Ic  wat  Jjone  man 
on  Criste,  J>e  wses  5e-gripen  nu  for  feowertyne  gearum.  c  1200 
ORMIN  3076  Itt  wass  forr  niani^  da}}  ^Er  cwidded  Jwrrh  pro- 
phetess. Ibid.  6996  Forrlange.  a  \*z$Ancr.  R.  22  Bute  3if 
hit  beo  holiniht  vor  J>e  feste.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10716  (Cott.) 
pe  propheci  Was  said  for  lang  of  ysai. 

3.  In  preference  to,  above  ;    =  BEFORE  1 1. 

c  1000  Rood  93  (Gr.)  He  his  motlor  . .  for  ealle  menn 
jeweorSode  ofer  call  wifa  cynn.  (1205  LAV.  13919  Ah  for 
alle  ure  goden  deore.  .Woden  hchde  J?a  hiehste  la^e.  c  1300 
Beket  721  The  statutz  of  Clarendone  ech  bischop  holde 
scholde  ;  And  nameliche  theo  for  alle  other.  14. .  Sir  Bencs 
160  (MS.  M.)  Sir,  blessud  be  ye  for  alle  men  !  1486-1504 
Let.  in  Denton  Eng.  in  \$th  Cent.  (1888)  Note  D.  318  It 
is  mor  meritory  to  support ..  yowre  tenants  rathere  then  a 
stronge  man,  the  pore.,  for  agentylman  oragentylmansman. 
II.  Of  representation,  substitution  or  exchange. 

4.  Representing,  as  representative  of. 

'  The  member  for  —  shire '  now  belongs  rather  to  13  c. 

a  looo  Guthlac  171  (Gr.)  Se  for  ealle  sprsec  feonda  mengu. 
a.  1225  Leg.  Katk.  952  An,  for  ham  alle,  Onswerede  ant 
seide.  1414  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  22/2  Youre  humble  and 
trewe  lieges  that  ben  come  for  the  Co[mmun]e  of  youre 
lond.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhedas  Cong.  E.  Ind. 
v.  140,  Their  Xeque.  .which  was  there  for  the  king.  1842 
MACAULAY  Ess.  (1848)  II.  187  The  members  for  many  coun- 
ties and  large  towns.  1843  Frase^s  Mag.  XXVIII,  334 
Walker  returned  thanks  for  his  lady.  1891  Laiu  Times 
XCII.  124/2  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  both 
Irish  Peers,  sat  for  English  constituencies. 

b.  In  elliptical  expressions,  once  for  all,  f/<?r 
all.     Cf.  Ger.  einfiir  allemal. 

x6xz  SHAKS.  Cymb.  n.  iii.  in  Learne  now,  for  all,  That  I 
[etc.].  1820  J.  S.  KNOWLES  yirgim'jts  n.  ii,  Now,  once  for 
all,  farewell!  1881  BIBLE  (Revised)  ffebr.  vii.  27  For  this 
he  did  once  for  all  [16x1 :  once],  when  he  offered  up  himself. 

5.  In  place  of,  instead  of. 

c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ii.  22  He  jehyrde  \>tet  archelaus 
rixode  on  ludea-teode  for  Siune  herodem.  a,  1300  Cursor  M. 
9972  (Cott.)  Maria . .  stondes  vs  for  sceild  and  targe,  Againull 
ure  wiberwyns.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  iRoxb.)  vi.  19  He  diea. . 
and  hisbroperregnedfor  him.  1553  T.  WILSON  ./?//£/.  {15801 
223  Some . .  will  saye . .  Blacke  Vellet,  for  blacke  Veluet.  161 1 
BIBLK  Luke  xi.  n  Will  he  fora  fish  giue  him  a  serpent  ?  1697 
DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  i.  10  Bacchus  and  . .  Ceres  ..  gave  us 
Corn  for  Mast,  for  Water  Wine.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  i.  14 
'Tis  only  change  of  pain  . .  Severer  for  severe.  1802  MAR. 
EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  248  She  could  not.  .write. . 
the  count  had  written  all  that  was  wanting  for  her.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  208  For  the  old  test,  .was  substi- 
tuted a  new  test.  1895  LAKE  in  Law  Times  XCIX.  468/2 
They  will  emploj'  somebody  to  do  the  business  for  ihem. 

6.  Of  payment,  purchase,  sale,  etc.  «•  In  exchange 
for :  see  KXCHANHE  sb.  i  g. 
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FOB. 

a.  Introducing  the  thing  bought  or  sold,  etc.  : 
As  the  price  of,   or  the    penalty   on    account  of. 
Also  after  verbs,  e.g.  PAY,  q.v. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  38  Eaje  for  ease  and  to»  for 
toS  CII7S  Lamb.  Horn.  9  Nou^r  gold  ne  seoluer  ne 
moste  gan  for  |>e.  c  izoo  ORMIN  Ded.  143,  I  shall  hafenn 
forr  min  swinnc  God  Ian.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1725) 
1. 174  Men  gaf  fiueten  schillynges  for  a  goos  or  a  heen.  1542 
MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Htsp.,  Cantcrt.,  To  Nycholes  for  the 
byllet  for  the  schyr  and  h>-s  costis  xv  s.  1789  DURNFORD  & 
EAST  Reports  III.  467  The  right  of  a  seller  to  his  goods, 
where  he  cannot  receive  payment  for  them.  1895  bookman 
Oct.  17/2  The  Due  d'Aumale's  great  work.. for  which  some 
of  us  would  gladly  give  all  the  novels  ever  written. 

b.  In  requital  of. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  xxxiv.  [xxxv],  14  (Spelman)  Aguldon  me 
yfelu  for  godum.  1583  HOI.IHAND  Campodi  Fior  107  That 
she  giue  vs  something  for  our  paines.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh. 
151  Being  found  to  yield  considerably  better  than  most  other 
wheat,  viz.  somtimes  twenty  for  one.  1697  DRYDKN  Virff. 
Georg.  IV.  221  Describe  we  next  the  Nature  of  the  Bees, 
Bestow'd  by  Jove  for  secret  Services.  1818  M.  G.  LEWIS 
Jrnl.  W.  Ind.  (1834)  209  A  full  punishment  for  all  his  mis- 
deeds. 1885  BOWEN  in  Lmu  Kef.  14  Q.  Bench  Div.  869 
Counsel . .  who  should  take  nothing  for  their  services.  1893 
A.  I.  SHAND  Life  Sir  E.  B.  Hainley  I.  ii.  21  He  was  very 
soundly  thrashed  for  his  pains. 

III.  7.  In  defence  or  support  of;  in  favour  of, 
on  the  side  of.    Opposed  to  against.     Often  pre- 
dicalively :  see  BE  v.  230. 

c  looo  V*ELFRIC  Exod.  xiv.  14  And  Drihten  fiht  for  eow. 
^1175  Lamb.  How.  7  Heo  sculen.. bidden  for  heom.  c  1380 
WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  363  How  shulde  men  fijte  for  a 
persone  (jat  (?ei  witen  not  [etc.]?  1550  CROWLEV Epigr.  204 
Where  euerye  man  is  for  him  selfe,  And  no  manne  for  all. 
1599  SHAKS.  Mitck  Ado  n.  i.  386  My  Lord,  1  am  for  you, 
though  it  cost  mee  ten  nights  watchings.  1676  HOBBF.S 
Iliad  Pref.  (1686)  9  Homer  indeed  maketh  some  Gods  for 
the  Greeks  and  some  for  the  Trojans.  1690  LOCKE  C70Z'/.  n. 
vi,  Blinded  contenders  for  monarchy.  1711  STEELE  Sped. 
No.  118  F  3  Take  my  Word  for  it  she  is  no  Fool.  1743 
BUI.KELEV  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  Ded.  8  The  Right 
Honourable  Persons  who  will  one  Day  determine  for  or 
against  us.  1795  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  82  Fortune  declared 
at  last  for  the  convention.  1847-9  HELPS  Friends  in  C. 
Ser.  1. 11851)  I.  177  You  argue  for  it  in  vain.  1885  COTTON 
in  Law  Rep.  30  Ch.  Div.  13, 1  do  not  think  that  the  cases. . 
carry  out  the  proposition  for  which  he  has  cited  them. 

b.  In  exclamations,  indicating  the  person,  etc. 
favoured. 

1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  ii.  604  Did  ride  . .  Crying,  hey,  for 
pur  town  through  the  burrough.  1835  LYTTON  Rintizi  in. 
i, '  Hurrah  for  the  knight  of  St.  John  '  cried  the  mercenaries ; 
'  and  hurrah  for  fair  France  and  bold  Germany  ! ' 

c.  In   honour  of.     Also  To  name  a  child  for 
(  =  after)  a  person  (now  only  U.S.'}. 

1800  H.  WELLS  Const.  Neville  I.  7  Louisa  . .  had  been 
named  for  the  mother  of  Mr.  Hayman.  1820  J.  S.  KNOWLES 
Virginius  i.  i,  Cheer  for  him,  if  you  are  Romans.  1816  W. 
P.  SCARGILL  Truth  I.  ii.  7  'What  is  the  name  to  be? 
I  think  your  mother's  was  Matilda.'—'  Yes,  she  was  named 
for  a  great  worthy,  lady  Matilda.'  1863  HAWTHORNE  Otir 
Old  Home  (1864!  20  He  had  named  his  two  children,  one  for 
Her  Majesty  and  the  other  for  Prince  Albert. 

d.  quasi-j^.  Fors  and  againsts :  '  pros  and  cons '. 
ciSis  JANE  AUSTEN  Persuas.  II.  185,  I  was  privy  to  all 

the  fors  and  againsts,  I  was  the  friend  to  whom  he  confided 
his  hopes.  1892  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Nov.  424  The  fors  and 
againsts.  .so  inextricably  mixed. 

IV.  Of  purpose  or  destination. 

8.  With  a  view  to ;  with  the  object  or  purpose 
of:  as  preparatory  to.  For  company:  see  COM- 
PANY i  b. 

BeovmlJ 458  (Gr.1  pu  . .  for  arstafum  usic  sohtest.  c  looo 
Aft.  Gasp.  John  xi.  4  Nys  beos  untrumnys  na  for  deaSe ac  for 
godes  wuldre.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  2889  For  warnyng 
of  frendes  bat  lyefes.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon  xxiv. 


505, 1  byleve  that  god  hathesentetheym  tovsforoursavynge 
I5»3  LD-  BERNEKS  Praia.  I.  cxxx.  I59  The   Englyshmen 


WALL  Greece  III.  xix.  95  [He]  set  sail.. for  the  relief  of  Epi- 
damnus.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  615  A  considerable 
number  of  prisoners  were  immediately  selected  for  execution 
1887  L.  CARROLL  Game  of  Logic  ii.  §  6.  50,  I  have  been  out 
for  a  walk.  1891  Law  Times  XC.  283/1  An  order  was  made 
.  .for  the  payment  of  the  balance  to  the  plaintiff. 
b.  For  the  purpose  of  being  or  becoming. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ayman  ix.  210  Berynge  in  theyr 
handes  flowres  and  roses  for  a  token.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  in.  253  Whom  to  reserve  for  Husband  of  the  Herd 
1741  tr.  fortwutti •Country  Maid  I.  ,3  He  shall  hear 
%™K.or',yf™D$s~  J ».S°  for  a  Soldier.  ,85*  DICKENS 


.      852  DICKENS 
went  for  a  soldi<!r.  and  "ever  came  back. 


e 

c.  Conducive  to. 

«iSS3  UDALL  Royster  D.  i.  i.  (Arb.)  12  To  keepe  the 
te"  teK'  r  """?  ?<",  hi\behoof'=-    "*4  STSON 


d.  for  sale:  to  be  sold.  For  rent  (U.S  1  =  To  let 
1884  Bntm  (Mass.)  frnl.  6  Sept.  Advt.,  Baltimore  Ware 
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So,  with  mixture  of  21  or  6,  va(l  vmtldtuit)  for  anything, 
for  a  great  deal,  for  all  tile  world,  etc. 

c  1230  If ali  Meid.  9  pat  sio  bat  tu  eauer  dides  te  into 
swuch  beowdom  for  wondUche  wunne.  r  1300  Havelok  788 
Hauelnk  was  \v.>r  hat  Grim  swank  sore  For  his  mete,  and  he 
lay  at  horn.  (-1450  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.'  n  Naye, 
Lorde,  that  will  we  not  indeede  For  nothinge  treasspass  unto 
thee.  1611  BIBLE  Prov.  xxviii.  21  Forapiece  of  bread  that 
man  will  transgresse.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gasscudi  s  Life 
Peiresc  i.  25  He  would  not  for  any  thing  but  be  present  at 
the  Solemnity  to  behold  the  same.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg. 
Georg.  iv.  620  Weary  Proteus  . .  Retir'd  for  Shelter  to  his 
wonted  Caves.  1728  Youxi;  Love  Fame  I.  50  What  will  not 
men  attempt  forsacred  praise?  1806-7  J.  BF.KESFORD  Miseries 
Hum.  Life  (1826)  v.  xix,  After  having  fee'd  very  high  for 
places  at  Mrs.  Siddons's  benefit.  1849  MACAI'LAY  Hat.  Eng. 
II.  84  To  bring  a  suit  for  this  sum  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  1864  HOLME  LEE  In  Silver  Age  (1866)  403,  I  would 
not  for  the  world  hurt  his  feelings.  1883  Manch.  Exam.  27 
Nov.  5/5  The  drawers . .  struck  work  for  an  advance  of  wages. 
1891  Newcastle  Even.  Chron.  29  Jan.  3/1  For  two  pins  I'll 
throw  the  lamp  at  you. 

b.  Of  an  amount  staked  or  an  object  risked,  e.g. 
to  play  for  (a  certain  stake) :  see  PLAY  v.  Also 
in  a  wager,  in  asseverations,  and  in  a  narrow 
escape  for  one's  life,  to  try  a  man  for  his  life. 

a  1225  Juliana  16  For  mi  lif  quo3  hire  feder  be  schal  laSin 
his  luue  for  bu  schalt  beon  ibeaten  [etc.],  a  1553  UDALL 
Rpyster  D.  i.  i.  (Arb.)  12,  I  haue  yond  espied  hym  sadly 
comming,  And  in  loue  for  twentie  pounde,  by  hys  glom- 
myng.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  in.  i.  49  Now  for  my  life 
the  knaue  doth  court  my  loue.  1602  —  Ham.  III.  iv.  24 
Dead  fora  Ducate,  dead.  1836  SOUTHEY  in  Q.Rev,  LVII. 
10  Major  Beltran  . .  had  a  narrow  escape  for  his  life.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  £ng.  II.  223  Rosewell.  .had  been  tried  for 
his  life  by  Jeffreys. 

C.  For  ,  one's}  life :  in  order  to  save  one's  life  ; 
also  in  hyperbolical  use,  as  if  one's  life  depended 
on  it,  with  one's  utmost  efforts.  Also  in  phrases  like 
I  cannot  do  it  for  the  life  of  me,  for  my  heart,  soul, 
etc.,  where  the  sense  is  sometimes  '  if  it  were  to 
save  my  life  ',  etc.,  and  sometimes  '  if  I  were  to 
give  my  life ',  etc. 

a  1250  Owl  fif  .VifAt.  1078  He  ne  mihte  for  his  live  Iseo  bat 
man  wi\>  hire  speke.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  52  He 
had  never  had  the  audacitie  and  boldnesse  for  his  hart,  to 
set  one  foote  forward  into  Syria.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr. 
i.  ii.  38,  I .  .could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it.  1603 
—  Meas.  for  M.  iv.  iii.  160,  I  dare  not  for  ray  head  fill 
my  belly.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  85  r  T,  I  cannot  for 
my  Heart  leave  a  Room,  before  I  have  studied  [etc.J. 
1786  MACKENZIE  Loungt-r  No.  56.  197  A  great  many 
other  things,  .which  I  can't  do  for  the  heart  of  me.  a  1806 
H.  K.  WHITE  in  Life  4-  Kent.  (1825)  176  You  can't  for  the 
soul  of  you,  learn  how  to  frown.  1813  BYRON  Giaour  250 
Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides.  1831  L.  E.  LANDON  Romance 
$  Reality  (18481  354  We  must  row  for  our  lives.  1843 
Blackw.  Mug.  LIV.  742,  I  could  not  resist  a  smile  for  the 
life  of  me.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xix,  Walter,  for  his  life, 
would  have  hardly  called  her  by  her  name.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  131  Charles  fled  for  his  life.  1887  Times  15 
Apr.  9/6  Back  !  for  your  lives  ! 
d.  To  run,  eic.forit:  see  IT. 

10.  Indicating  the  object  to  which  the  activity  of 
the  faculties  or  feelings  is  directed  :  frequent  after 
vbs.,  as  care,  long,  search,  etc.,  sbs.,  as  an  eye, genius, 
talent,  taste,  desire,  love,  etc.,  or  tidjs.,  as  eager, 
watchful,  etc.  (see  those  words);  also  in  exclama- 
tions expressing  expectancy  or  desire,   Now  for, 
Oh  for. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  ff  Jul.  n.  ii.  159  O  for  a  Falkners  voice. 
To  lure  this  Tassell  gentle  back  againe.  1602  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Rev.  v.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  133  O  for  a  fat  leg  of  ewe 
mutton  !  1697  DRYDEN  Yirg.  Georg.  iv.  300  Such  a  Zeal 
they  have  for  flow'ry  Sweets.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  30. 
r  5  Now  for  Colonel  Constants  Epistle.  1834  MEDWIN 
A  Hgler  in  Wales  I.  37  Now  for  a  cigar  and  Charters.  1842 
MACAULAY  Lays,  Virginia  102  Oh  for  the  tents  which  in  old 
time  whitened  the  Sacred  Hill  ! 

11.  Before  an  inf.,  usually /«•  to,  (Sc.  till),  indi- 
cating the  object  of  an  action ;   = '  in  order  (to) '. 
Now  arch,  or  vulgar.     Cf.  ft.  pour,  Ger.  urn  zu. 

For  for  to  in  other  connexions  see  FORTO  prep,  and  conj. 

a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  221  Forte  don  him  understonden.  a  1100 
Moral  Ode  180  Ne  brekeb  ne  ure  drihte  hellegate  for  lesen 
hi  of  bende.  c  izoo  ORMIN  1006  All  (jejjre  lac  wass  swillc  & 
swillc,  Forr  oberr  bing  to  tacnenn.  c  1205  LAY.  13307  Ich 
zm  icumen  be  J>us  najh  for  muchelere  neode  for  suggen  be 


9.  In  order  to  obtain.  Also  after  verbs  like  ask 
search,  etc.,  or  verbs  implying  motion,  e.g.  To  •>»' 
send,  etc./?;-  :  see  the  verbs. 


Digty  Myst.  iv.  528  What  can  bou  saye,  Thy-self  for  iM 
excuse?  1535  COVERDALE  Prov.  xxviii.  20  He.-maketh  to 
moch  haist  for  to  be  riche.  1578-1600  Scot.  Poems  i6lli  C 
II.  162  For  till  obscure  thy  light.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
n.  86/1  A  Billet  is  a  piece  of  Cleft  Wood  for  to  Burn.  17^ 
G.WASHINGTON  Jrnl.  8  Apr., Writ.  1889  I.  6  You  must  ride 
round  y«  back  of  y«  Mountain  for  to  get  below  them.  1774 
A.  ADAMS  in  J.  Q.  Adams'  Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  41  Having 
only  put  off  its  present  glory  for  to  rise  finally  to  a  more 
happy  state. 

p.  Hence  for  to  often  occurs  merely  for  to  before 
an  inf.   Obs.  in  educated  use. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  54  pe  eppel  ban  ich  loke  on  is  forbode  me 
S  ercn&  ,  nout  forto  binol<ien.  c  1305  SI.  Siuithin  14  in 
*•  .'  V  (l862)  43  Semt  swythin  . .  swipe  3ung  bigan  Forto 
seruie  ihesu  crist.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  7,7  (Fairf.)  Satanas. . 
hojt  bat  loy  for-til  stynt.  1397  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  379/2 
It  was  my  menyng  and  my  wenyng  for  to  haue  do  the  Ust 
lor  his  persone  and  for  his  estate.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss. 
1.  cxxvi.  152  The  kyng  of  Englande . .  wyst  nat  where  for  to 

P£S%\   t,r>'Uer  of  Some-  the  which  was  large  and  dene. 

1659 1  D.  PEI.L  Imfr.  Sea  328  note,  Blustring  winds,   make 

SOU  for  to  rage  and  roar.     1674  tr.  Scheffer's  Lapla>:,l 


FOR. 

84  Birds,  Beasts  Fishes,  which  it  wasunlawfull  for  to  bring 
in  at  the  foredoor. 

12.  Indicating  destination.     Cf.  Fr.  pour. 

a.  In  order  to  arrive  at ;  with  the  purpose 
of  going  to  (a  place).  Formerly  sometimes  after 
got  journey >  travel^  etc.  Now  chiefly  after  verbs 
denoting  the  commencement  of  a  journey,  as  to 
depart^  start*  sat/,  leave,  or  the  act  of  directing 
movement,  as  to  steer*  make  ;  also  after  the  pple. 
bonnd.  Also  predicatively  :  see  BE  23  b. 

c' 1489  CAXTON  .Sonnes  ofAymon  \.  36  She  asked  whi  they 
were  departed  for  the  kynges  courte.  1595  SHAKS.  John 
in.  iii.  71  For  England  Cosen,  goe.  1595  DRAKE  Will  in 
Wills  Doctor's  Com.  (Camden)  77  Her  Majesties  fleete  nowe 
in  service  for  the  west  Indyes.  1646  MAKKHAM  Ltt.  in  iz/// 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Connn.  App.  v.  2  [I  am)  most  certainly 
informed  that  hee  is  at  Newcastle  and  intends  for  France. 
1660  i  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  43  Mr.  M  abbot  is, 
shortly  to  goe  for  Ireland.  1704  ADDISON  Italy  Wks.  1804 
V.  149  We  sailed 'from  hence  directly  fur  Genoa.  1706-7 
FAKQUHAR  Beaux  Strat.  \\,  \.  Wks.  (1742)  17  Are  you  for 
church  this  morning  ?  1719  I^R  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  .\vjji, 
We  steered  directly  for  the  gulf.  1724  —  Mem,  C.i7;i/j,->- 
(1840)  285  We  resolved  for  Newark.  1763  WESLKV  Jrnl. 
20  Aug.  (1827)  III.  138  We  concluded  to  try  for  Larn,  though 
we  knew  not  the  way.  1791  *G.  GAMBADO'  Ann.  Ilorsem. 
ix.  (1809)  106  The  curb  broke,  and  he  (a  horse]  ran  straight 
on  for  the  cliffs.  1820  KEATS  St.  Agnes  i,  His  frosted 
breath,  .seem 'd  taking  flight  for  heaven  without  a  death. 
1838  THIRLWAI.L  Greece  II.  296  The  Persian  army  w;i.  in 
full  march  for  Athens.  1865  KINGSLEY  Hereto.  (1884)  251 
They  rowed  away  for  Crowland.  1879  CHURCH  .S/V;/.vcr  i.  9 
Spenser  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  when  he  left  school  for  the 
University.  1883 /.aic  Times  Rep.  XL1X.  332/2  The  Clan 
Sinclair,  .headed  for  the  Margaret.  1885  blanch.  Exam. 
12  Mar.  4/6  Lord  Keay  left  London  yesterday  for  India. 

b.  transf.  of  time. 

1885  Truth  2  July  3/1  It  was  getting  on  for  two  before 
supper  was  served. 

c.  Introducing   the   intended   recipient,  or   the 
thing  to  which  something  is  intended  to  belong, 
or  in  connexion  with  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

1411  Rolls  of  l*arlt.  III.  650/1  Certein  Commune  of  Pas- 
ture . .  whiche  the  said  Lord  . .  claymes  for  hymself  and  his 
tenant/.  1551  TI'RNKR  Herbal  i.  Fvb,  Byrcne.  .is  good  to 
make  . .  twygges  for  baskettes.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholay's  I  oy.  \.  xxi.  27  Were  set  up  2  faire  pavillions, 
the  one  for  him.  .the  other  for  the  Ambassador.  1591  SHAKS. 
7W  Gent.  n.  i.  131  I'al.  Madam,  they  are  for  you.  1636 
MASSINGER  Bashf.  Lover  v.  i,  Your  bottles  too,  that  I  carry 
For  your  own  tooth  ?  1660  Act  12  CAas.  //  c.  4  Sched.  s.v. 
/to.tvj,  French  boxes  for  Marmelade  or  Gelly.  1759  JOHN- 
SON  Idler  No.  42  p  2  The  Idler  holds  the  shield  for  virtue, 
as  well  as  the  glass  for  folly.  1835-6  Toon  Cvcl.  Anat.  I. 
518/1  For  this  group  of  animals  M.  D'Haan  has  proposed 
the  name  of  Asiphonoidia.  1839  CATH.  SINCLAIR  Holiday 
}fonse  xii.  281  He  bought  gowns  for  all  the  maids.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  20  He  had.  .secured  for  himself 
a  place  in  history.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Tin.  (1889)  1.45  A 
fireproof  chamber  for  the  muniments.  Ibid.  A  stone-vaulted 
kitchen,  where  dinner  could  be  dressed  for  an  army  of  guests. 

13.  Of  appointment,  appropriation,  or   fitness. 
a.  Following  a  vb.,  adj.,  or  noun  of  quality,  de- 
noting appointment,  appropriation,  fitness,  etc. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  Prol.  2  Dethe  withouten  ende,  the 
whiche  was  ordeyned  for  us.  Ibid.  v.  56  A  manere  of  Wode 
. .  the  whiche  is  goode  for  manye  dyverse  Medicynes.  c  1450 
Cm>.  Myst.  318  We  xal  asay  Yf  the  cros  for  the  be  mete. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  JVt  Introd.  9  Henry  duke  of  Lan- 
castre.  .a  prince  aptfor  a  kyndom.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.Com. 
1'raytr,  Communion  Rubric,  The  vesture  appoyncted  for 
that  ministracion.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Casianheda's 
Ct>nq.  E.  Ind.  ii.  5  To  put  himselfe  in  a  readinose  for  that 
voiage.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  in.  (1677)  62  Fitter 
for  a  large  Inne  than  a  Lady's  Chamber.  i7»a  DE  For 
Plague  (1754)  9  Loaded  with  Baggage  ami  fitted  out 
for  travelling.  1764  FOOTE  Patron  ii.  Wks.  1799  I.  349 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  advertis'd  for  this  evening.  1789  BLAKE 
Songs  Innoc.t  Echoing  Green  iii,  Many  sisters  and  brothers, 
Like  birds  in  their  nest,  Are  ready  for  rest.  1815  JANK 
AUSTEN  Emma  (1849)  31  v«ry  fit  for  a  wife,  but  not  at  all 
for  a  governess.  1838  THJRLWALL  Greece  III.  xxii.  247 
Quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  1840  Ibid.  VII.  283  Se- 
leucus,  reflecting  on  Pithon's  fate,  augured  that  which  was 
designed  for  himself.  1840  P.  Parleys  Ann.  54  What  is  a 
clock  good  for? 

b.  After  adjs,  or  advs.  qualified  by  too,  enough, 
etc.,  the  prep,  is  often  equivalent  to  the  infinitive 
combinations,  'to  admit  of,  'to  require,  call  for', 
or  the  like. 

1803-6  WORDSWORTH  Ode*  Int.  Immortality^  Thoughts 
that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.  1832  //  'estm.  Rev,  XVI  I. 
82  The  passages . .  are  too  frequent  for  quotation.  Mod.  The 
subject  is  quite  important  enough  for  separate  treatment. 

c.  Following   a   so.,   or  predicatively :    —Ap- 
pointed  or    adapted    for,   proper   or  suitable   for. 
(There  is}  nothing  for  it  but:  (there  is)  no  way 
of  meeting  the  case,  no  course  open,  but. 

c  1350  Will.  Palernezqt  Clothed  in  comly  closing  for  any 
kinges  sone.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  D  iij  b,  That  hauke  is 
for  a  Baron.  1583  HOLIBAND  CampodU'wr^,  I  will  rather 
have  him.  He  is  for  me.  1663  PEPYS  Diary  27  Apr.,  He  is 
not  for  my  family,  he  is  grown  so  out  of  order  and  not  to  be 
ruled.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  64  Sea-Carriages  are 
made  less,  as  the  Block-maker  that  makes  them  hath  Rules 
for.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  297  p  6  By  no  means  a  match 
for  his  enemies.  i7_48  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  198, 
I  have  nothing  for  it  . .  but  matrimony.  1818  M.  G.  LEWIS 
Jrnl.  W.  Ind.  (1834)  250  The  sheets,  a  term  for  various 
ropes.  1840  P.  Parley's  Ann.  55  Do  you  know  it  is  time 
for  school?  1845  M.  PATTISON  I.ss.  (1889)  I.  4  The  momen- 
tous questions  which  have  interest  only  for  noble  minds. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  223  Lauderdale  . .  still  con- 
tinued to  be  minister  for  Scotch  affairs.  1850  CARLYLE 


FOR. 

Latter-d.  Pamph.  i.  37,  I  fear  she  is  not  long  for  this  world  ! 
1874  DAM.NL  Half  a  Life  I.  196  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  grin  and  bear  it.  1885  Alanc/i.  E.\~a»i.  22  Sept.  5/3 
The  old  law  making  hanging  the  inevitable  penalty  for 
murder.  1886  I  hid.  3  Nov.  3/1  The  Quarterly  for  October. 
d.  (It  is"}  for  a  person}  to  do  something:  be- 
coming or  permissible  to,  the  duty  or  concern  of. 

1611  BIBLE  Prov.  xxxi.  4  It  is  not  for  kings  to  drlnkewine. 
1819  COBBETT  Eng.  Gram.  xvii.  §  193  It  is  for  the  guilty 
to  live  in  fear.  1885  BOWEN  in  Law  Kef .  14  Q.  B.  Div.  872 
It  will  be  for  the  Rule  Committee  to  alter  the  rule  if  [etc.]. 

14.  Of  result  or  effect ;    used   after  words  like 
cause,  ground,  motive ',  reason,  etc.     (See  the  sbs.) 

15.  Designating  an  amount  to  be  received  or  paid; 
cf.  6.    Also  in  Cricket  scoring :  With  the  result  of 
(so  many  runs\  at  the  cost  of  (so  many  wickets). 

1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  23/2  Bollakey  Doss  drew  a 
draught  on  Benares,  .fora  lack  of  rupees.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brtnvn  n.  viii.,  The  Lord's  men  were  out  by  half-past 
twelve  o'clock  for  ninety-eight  runs.  1885  L?pool Daily  Post 
i  June  5/4  The  University  men  were  all  out  for  44.  1886 
STEVENSON  Dr.  Jekyll  i.  i  ed.  2)  8  The  signature  was  good  for 
more  than  that.  1887  A.  BIRKKLL  Obiter  Dicta  Ser.  n.  159 
[  He]  sent  the  author  a  bank-bill  for £,  100.  Mod.  Put  my  name 
down  for  two  guineas.  (Comm.)  We  have  this  day  drawn  on 
you  for  £  100.  (Cricket)  The  score  stood  at  150  for  6  wickets. 
V.  Of  advantage  or  disadvantage. 

16.  With  the  purpose  or  result  of  benefiting  or 
gratifying ;  as  a  service  to. 

a  1000  CYNEW.  Crist  (GoIIancz)  142-5  Ic  pact  for  worulde  Jepo- 
lade,  c  izoS  LAV.  62  pact  he  peos  soSfeste  word  segge . .  for  his 
fader  saule.  aia2S>i«cr.^.22peuormest  viue  [Psalmes]uor 
ou  sulf  &  for  alle  pet  ou  god  do5.  134,0  Ayenb.  i  pin  holy 
blod  bet  pou  sseddest  ane  p«  rod  nor  me  and  uor  mankende. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb,  m.  i.  65  If't  be  so  For  Banquo's  Issue 
haue  I  fiPd  my  Minde.  ^1630  MILTON  Passion  12  Dangers 
..Which  he  for  us  did  freely  undergo.  1631  GOUGE  GotCs 
Arrows  v.  Ded.  406  Leave  me  not  to  shift  for  my  selfe. 
1674  tr.  Schejfer's  Lapland  118  If  he  sees  convenient  he 
may  set  up  for  himself.  18x6  BYRON  Parisina  Hi,  They 
only  for  each  other  breathe. 
D.  ironically. 


him. 

17.  As  affecting  the  interests  or  condition  of  (a 
person  or  thing),  whether  for  good  or  evil.  Chiefly 
after  adjs.,  sbs.  of  quality,  or  advbs. 

In  early  Eng.  the  dative  was  used  in  this  sense  without 
prep.  Cf.  Gr.  and  I,at.  uses. 

1537  BIBLE  (Matthew)  Ps.  cxviii.  [cxix].  71  It  is  good  for 
me  that  I  haue  bene  in  trouble.  1631  J.  LEE  Short  Sum, 
7  Grain,  butter,  cheese,  and  such  other  commodities  usefull 
for  the  life  of  man.  1883  Daily  News  22  Sept.  4/6  This 
.  .bodes  ill  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  1891  SIR  A.  WILLS  in 
Law  Times  XCI.  233/2  Things  had  . .  begun  to  look  badly 
for  all  concerned. 

18.  Governing  a  sb.  or  pers.  pron.  followed  by 
an  infinitive,  forming  a  construction  equivalent  to 
'  that  he,  etc.  may,  might,  should\  etc. 

Originally,  the  prep,  had  the  sense  13  or  16,  the  inf.  being 
either  the  subject  of  the  sentence  or  expressive  of  purpose  ; 
but  the  use  was  early  extended  to  include  cases  to  which 
this  analysis  is  inapplicable.  In  the  is-i6th  c.  the  L.  use  of 
the  accus,  and  inf.  was  often  imitated  in  Eng. :  e.  g.  *  Be- 
hold how  good  . .  it  is,  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity ' 
(Ps.  cxxxiii.  i,  Prayer-bk.  version). 

1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps,  xxxii.  Wks.  (1876)  41  It  is  better 
for  a  synner  to  suffre  trybulacyon.  .in  this  tyfe,.than  to  be 
eternally  tourmented  in  hell.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V, 
(an.  7)  65  b,  A  tent  of  purple  velvet  for  the  counsailers  to 
mete  in.  1582  N.  LICHEIMELD  tr.  Castan/teda's  Cong.  E.  Ind. 
vi.  16  It  was  verye  needefull  and  necessarye  for  him  to  take 
a  Pilot.  i6ai  BRATHWAIT  Nat.  Emboss.  Ded.  (1641)  Aij,  It 
is  high  time  for  the  Satyrist  to  pen  somthing  which  may 
[etc.].  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  219,  I  must  forsake 
This  Task ;  for  others  afterwards  to  take.  1777  WATSON 
Philip  II  (1839)  85  The  [island]  lay  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  Europe,  as  had  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
Christians  to  send  assistance  to  the  besieged.  18x8  M.  G. 
LEWIS  Jrnl.  W,  Ind.  (1834)  220  For  a  man  who  had  such 
good  blood  to  part  with  it  so  wantonly  was  a  shame.  1843 
Frasers  Mag,  XXVIII.  713  What  a  condition  for  me  to 
come  to !  1883  Law  Titties  20  Oct.  408/1  The  new  rules  . . 
render  it  more  difficult  for  a  defence  to  be  kept  up.  1896  M. 
FIELD  Attila  \.  19  When  a  girl  becomes  A  woman,  it  is 
usual  for  her  mother  To  speak  to  her  of  life. 
b.  in  exclamatory  use. 

1757  FOOTE  Author  n.  Wks.  1799  I.  156  For  this  low, 
lousy  son  of  a  shoemaker,  to  talk  of  families. 

vi.  Of  attributed  or  assumed  character;   =as. 

19.  In  the  character  of,  in  the  light  of,  as  equi- 
valent to;  esp.  to  introduce  the  complement  after 
verbs  of  incomplete  predication,  e.g.  to  have,  hold, 
etc.  (see  those  verbs),  where  as  or  as  being  may 
generally  be  substituted.    To  beg  (a  person)  for  a 
fool;  see  BEG  v.  5 a. 

Beowulf  nj$  {Gr.)  pa:t  l>u  for  sunn  wolde  hererinc  habban. 
c  1000  JK.LVRIC  Dent.  xxxi.  20  And  tellap  nun  wedd  for  naht. 
c  1*00  OKMIN  387  patt  mann  hemm  hallt  forr  gode  menn. 
1197  R.  GI.OUC.  (1724)  142  pis  word  wus  for  dom  yholde. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B  xv.  578  $\\.  knewe  pei  cryst . .  For  a 
parfit  prophete.  c  1400  Lanfrancs  Ciritrg.  no  per  ben  but 
.vj.  boonys  whanne  pat  pou  rekenest  os  coronale  for  oon  boon. 
a  1533  LU.  BKRNERS  Hnon  Ixxxiv.  265  Know  for  trouth  that 
.  .god  loueth  fayth.  a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  m.  iii.  (Arb.) 
44  He  vaunteth  him  selfe  for  a  man  of  prowesse  greate. 
1568  GRAFTOMCAWW.J//W.  V,  (an.  2)  II.  446  TheEnglishe 
Ambassadours  receyving  this  for  aunswere,  tooke  their  leave. 
1644  EVELYN  Mem.  11857)  !•  7%  Celebrated  in  France  for 
the  best  in  the  kingdom.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  169 
P  ii  Ill-nature  among  ordinary  Observers  passes  for  Wit. 
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1  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \\,  xi,  You  will  be  hanged  for  a  pirate. 
1725  WATTS  Logic  n.  iii.  §  i  We  mistake  his  Hlunders  for 
Beauties.  1760  FOOTE  Minor  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  239,  I  wou'd 
engage  to  elude  your  penetration,  when  I  am  beau'd  out  for 
the  baron.  1813  BYKON  Giaour  37  A  grotto.. That  holds 

I  the  pirate  for  a  guest.  1818  M.  G.  LEWIS  Jrnl.  IV,  Ind. 
(1834)  40  That  distance  went  for  nothing.  1843  Fraser's 
Mag.  XXVIII.  702,  I  know  for  a  fact  that  a  courier  was 
waiting.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  5  Mere  chrono- 
logy . .  is  often  mistaken  for  history.  1883  STEVENSON 
Silverado  Sq.  (1886)  34  The  pines  look  down  upon  the  rest 

,     for  underwood. 

b.  So  with  an  adjective,  as  in  to  take  for 
granted,  to  leave  for  dead,  etc.  For  certain,  sure, 
t  wisSj  see  those  adjs. 

Also,  with  mixture  of  sense  8,  as  m  the  formula  of  the 
Marriage  Service  (quot.  1549)  where  the  sense  is  'whether 
she  prove  better  or  worse1,  etc. 

c  1460  FORTESCUE  At>s.  fy  Litti.  Man.  xi.  (1885)  136,  I  holde 
it  for  vndouted,  pat  [etc.].  1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Matri- 
mony, I  . .  lake  thee  . .  to  my  wedded  wife  . .  for  better  for 
worse.  1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  49  In  the  mean  time  I  take 
it  for  granted.  1681  COTTON  Wond.  Peak  69  At  the  bottom 
he  was  left  for  dead.  1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  $  Arc.  in.  704  He 
quivered  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead.  173*  BERKELEY 
Alciphr.  vi.  §  30  Admitted  for  morally  certain.  1802  MAR. 
EDGEWORTH  Moral  T,  (1816)  I.  208  L's  friends  . .  gave  the 
man  up  for  lost.  1854  PATMORE  Angel  in  Ho.  i.  ix,  I  .. 
blamed  the  print  for  old. 

C.  What  is  he,  etc.  for  (a  man,  etc.)  :  what  is 
(he)  considered  as  (a  man),  i.e.  what  sort  of  a  (man, 
etc.)  is  he  ?  (Cf.  Ger.  Was  fur  ein  ?}  Obs.  or  dial. 

1580  SPENSER  Shep.  CaL  iv.  17  What  is  he  for  a  Ladde 
you  so  lament  ?  i6aj  BINGHAM  Xenophon  136  When  the 
Lacedemonians  enquired,  what  Xenophon  was  for  a  man, 
he  answered,  that  [etc.].  1657  W".  RAND  tr.  Gassendi's 
Life  Peiresc  n.  265  Consider,  .how  many,  and  what  for 
Epistles  he  sent  to  this  very  City.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No. 
63-  3/2  What  are  you  for  a  Lover,  a  1757  GIBBER  Comical 
Lovers  i,  What  is  she  for  a  Woman?  1827  SCOTT  Surg. 
Dan.  x,  *  What  is  that  for  a  Zenobia?'  said  Hartley. 

d.  (/,  etc.)/0r  one  :  as  one,  as  a  unit  in  an  aggre- 
i    gate.    For  one  thing' :  used  parenthetically  when  one 

out  of  several  reasons,  instances,  etc.,  is  mentioned. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  u.  ix,  Will  you  go..  ?  I  will  go  for 
one.  18..  KEBLE  Lett.  Spirit.  Counsel  (ifyo)  176,  I  could 
say,  for  one  thing,  make  your  account  beforehand  with  this 
trouble  coming  upon  you,  1880  Scribner's  Mag.  XX.  356/1, 
I  for  one  shall  never  do  so. 

e.  For  the  first,  second,  etc.  time  \    as  a   first, 
second,  etc.,  instance.    Cf.  Fr./0«r  la  premiere  fois. 

1730  A.  GORDON  M  offers  Amphith.  68  TheRomans  were 
for  the  first  time  forbid  such  Games.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F 
Ixvi.  VI.  431  note.  He  [Aldus]  printed  above  sixty  considerable 
works  of  Greek  literature,  almost  all  for  the  first  time.  1818 
M.  G.  LEWIS  Jrnl.  W.  Ind.  (1834)  177  There  was  a  shower 
of  rain  for  the  first  time  since  my  arrival.  1863  TRAFFORD 
World  in  Ch.  HI.  253  Is  he  a  man  likely  to  fall  in  love  for 
a  second  time?  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  399  That  they 
may  converse  with  Socrates  for  the  last  time. 

f.  For  good  (and  alt] :  see  GOOD. 
VII.  Of  the  cause  or  reason. 

20.  By  reason  of,  under  the  influence  of  (a  feel- 
ing or  subjective  condition). 

Beowulf  338  (Gr.)  Wen  ic,  Jwet  ge  for  wlenco,  nalles  for 
wrsecsiSum  ac  for  nige-prymmum  HroSgar  sohton.  111123 
O.  E.  Chron,  an.  noi  For  heoran  agenan  mycelan  un- 
jetrywpan.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  17  He..3ef  us  seodSan 
ane  muchele  ?ef  for  his  muchele  eadmodnesse.  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  (1724)  58  He  by  gan  hym  by  benche,  And  hys 
wrappe  toward  pe  kyng,  for  drede  of  pe  erl,  quenche.  c  1380 
Antecrist  in  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif 152  How  may  pei  seie 
for  shame  pat  pei  folowen  Crist  truly?  c  1440  Jacob's  Well 
72  Boldere  to  synne  for  trust  of  pe  mercy  of  god.  1580  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  11.  xvi.  172  Like  the  poore  childe,  whose  father, 
while  he  beates  him,  will  make  him  beleeue  it  is  for  loue. 
1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  lVorld(\^,i,o)  305  Our  men  raised  a 
shout  for  joy.  1802  Noble  Wanderers  II.  32  Arsaces, 
panting  for  rage,  had  already  grasped  his  poniard.  1827 

j    SOUTHEY  Hist.  Penins.  War  II.  776  They  had,  for  pure 

j    wantonness,  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses. 

b.  For  fear  of,  that,  etc. :  see  FEAR  sb.  3  b. 
1847  MARRYAI  Childr.  N.  Forest  v,  Take  your  guns  too, 
/or  fear  of  accident. 
v  21.  Because  of,  on  account  of: 

a.  a  person  or  persons. 

ciooo  ^LFRIC  Gen.  xx.  3  pu  scealt  sweltau  nu  Abimeleh 
.  for  pam  wife  pe  Jni  name,  c  1205  LAY.  14458  pin  hired  pe 
j  hateS  for  me  &  ich  eem  iuEeld  for  pe.  13. .  A.  Alts.  2318 
I  Al  Pierce  for  him  sorwith,  y-wis.  1382  WYCLIK  Ps.  xxvi.  u 

Dresse  me  in  a  rijt  path  for  myn  enemys.     1549  Chron.  Gr. 

^r/'a«(Camden)62  Thecause  was  for  them  that  rose  in  Essex. 

1605   SHAKS.    Leaf  n.    iv.    55  Thou  shall  have  as   many 

dolours    for   thy  daughters.      1819  COBBETT  Eng.  Gram. 

xvii.  §  196  When  I  see  many  its  in  a  page,  I  always  tremble 

for  the  writer. 

b.  a  thing.     Also  in  for  cause  (see  CAUSE  so.  6) 
and  after  such  sbs.  as  charge,  reputation,  etc.,  and 
adjs.  as  sorry  (see  those  words).     Some  adjs.  for- 
merly construed  with  this  prep,  now  take  others ; 
e.  g.  glad  of. 

c  1000  >£LFRIC  Exod.  xviii.  g  j?a  waes  lethro  blipe  for  eallum 

pam  godum  pe  Drihten  dyde  Israhela  folce.     f  1175  Lamb. 

Horn.  17  J>ine  frond  pu  luuest  for  pam  goddede  |?e  he  pe  de3. 

:     1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  113  Ac  for  ?oure  coming  ich  am  glad. 

.    c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  25  pei  shulden  not  be 

'    aferd  for  perillis.     1483  CAXTON  C7.  de  la  Tour  D  iij,  The 

one  is  prowde  for  his  scyence.     1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows 

iv.   xii.  390   Faith   herein   will   make  us  thankfull  for  all 

manner  of  prosperity.     1704  ADDISON  Italy  Wks.  1804  V. 

149   The  gulf.  .is.  .remarkable  for  tempests.      1802    MAR. 

EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  225  A  mother  respected.. 

for  her  feminine  virtues.     1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  308 

Notorious  both  for  covetousness  and  for  parsimony. 


hortnes.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  x.  35  Lycoris.  .for  thy 
ival  tempts  the  raging  Sea.  '697  KEN  Evg.  Hymn  ii, 
orgive  me,  Lord,  for  Thy  dear  Son. 


FOR. 

*"  In  QIL.for  with  the  instrumental  case  of  the 
neuter  dcmonst.  pron.  formed  advb.  phrases  — 
'  therefore',  which,  with  the  addition  or  ellipsis  of 
the  relative  6e  became  conjunctional  phrases  — 
*  because '.  (For  these  phrases  and  their  later 
representatives  see  FOR-THON,  FOB-THY;  cf.  also 
Fou-wiiv;.  Similarly,  Fuu  THAT  appears  from 
i3thc.  as  a  conjunction;  and  in  the  i6thc.  there 
are  a  few  examples  of  for  this  in  the  senses 
'  therefore*  and  ' because'. 

«i553  Vnii.'evn;  Ejcam.%  Writ.  (1842)352  If  that  he  demand 
the  reason  why  we  do  so,  I  will  gladly  satisfy  his  mind . .  For 
this  [orig.  quia\  we  know  surely  those  things,  as  they  have 
written,  to  have  come  unto  us  uncorrupt.  Ibid.  396  For 
this  [orig.  igitur],  Florebell,  thou  hast  a  high  bishop  and 
ruler  of  the  church  such  a  one  peradventure  as  thou 
soughtest  not  after. 

c.  On  account  of  one's  regard  for.     So  in  For 
the  sake  <3/"(see  SAKE),  used  synonymously  wither 
in  this  sense  and  in  senses  7  and  8. 

aioooCt-ediHOTi'sGen.  2472iGr.tpa  ic  for  god  wille  jemund- 
byrdan.  <  1000  Rood  113  (Gr.)  Se  p«  for  dryhtnes  nainan 
deaSes  wolde.  .onbyrijan.  111200  Moral  Ode  23  pe  him 
solue  fonet  for  wiue  ne  for  childe.  1*1205  LAV.  13223  Ich 
had  hine  for  gode  don  pat  child  of  hade.  1393  LANGL.  P. 
PI.  C.  m.  170  To  be  maried  for  monye  mede  hath  a-sented. 
a  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  981,  I  leeue  pe  proloug  for 
short  nes. 

Rii 

For^ 

d.  In   adjurations  —for  the  sake  of.     Also  in 
exclamations,  chiefly  of  pain  or  sorrow. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Metr,  i.  128  He.. hi  for  Drihtne  baed..ba:t 
hi  [etc.],  c  1205  LAY.  57  Nu  bidded  La^amon  alcne  asocle 
mon  for  pene  almitengodd.  .pet  he  [etc.],  c  v&$CoerdeL. 
1782  Mercy,  Richard,  for  Mary  maid  !  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL 
C.  ii.  54  Ich  fraynede  hure  faire  po,  for  hym  bat  hure  made. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  210  Alas  !  for  my  master. . 
That  yester  even . .  Before  Caiphas  was  broght.  1593  SHAKS. 
Rich.  //,  v.  ii.  75  Heauen  for  his  mercy  :  what  treachery  is 
heere  ?  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Joel  i.  15  Crie  ye  to  our  Lord  : 
A  a  a,  for  the  day.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  81  But 
I  have  not  found  it  so,  Alas  for  me.  1820  BYRON  Blues  n. 
64  Latiy  Blueo.  Oh  fie  !  Miss  Lil.  And  for  shame  !  1820 
KEATS  Lamia  271  For  pity  do  not  melt !  1844  DICKENS 
Christmas  Carol  iii.  90  Alas  for  Tiny  Tim. 
te.  For  because',  see  BECAUSE  A.  i,  B.  i.  Obs. 

22.  Of  an  efficient  or  operative  cause  :  In  conse- 
quence of,  by  reason  of,  as  the  effect  of.  (Now  chiefly 
after   comparatives;    otherwise   usu.   replaced   by 
front)  of,  through?)   Also  in  for  want  of :  see  WANT. 

c  1205  LAY.  27818  pa  eorSe  gon  beouien  for  pan  vnimete 
blase.  tciyjo  Kobt.  K.  Cicyle  55  Bettur  he  were.. So  to 
do  then  for  "hunger  dye.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  349 
Scarioth  was  pe  worse  for  beyng  in  pis  holi  cumpanye. 
c  1400  Lanfratic's  Cirnrg.  101  &  pou  fyndest  a  man  havynge 
be  crampe  for  a  wounde.  1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de 
W.  1495)  i.  xl.  Aa,  For  the  grete  hete  of  the  sonne  She 
hadde  the  febres  or  axes.  1512  Act  4  Hen,  VIII,  c.  n  For 
defaute  of  such  issue  to  remaigne  to  oure  Soveraigne  Lorde. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  IV,  (an.  i),  To  die  for  thirst 
standyng  in  the  river.  1578  COOLER  T/iesauruss.'v.  l^etitstas, 
He  lacketh  teeth  for  age.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T. 
n.  121  For  the  abundance  of  milk  she  [the  cow]  did  give,  the 
owner  might  eate  butter.  1718  Bp.  HUTCHINSON  Witchcraft 
Ded.  (1720)  n  Her  chin  and  her  knees  meeting  for  Age.  1766 
GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xxviii,  In  this  very  room  a  debtor  of 
Iiis.. died  for  want.  1850  LYNCH  Theo.  Trin,  v.  84  Shall 
we  be  the  brighter  spirits  for  being  the  duller  men  ?  1887 
A.  BIRREI.L  Obiter  Dicta  Ser.  n.  103  They  breathed  the 
easier  for  the  news.  Mod.  He  is  worse  for  liquor.  This 
coat  is  worse  for  wear. 

23.  Of  a  preventive   cause   or  obstacle,     a.  In 
spite  of,  notwithstanding.     Rare  exc.  in  for  all, 
any,  with  a  sb. ;  also  absol._/0r  all  that,  etc. 

O.E.  Chron.  an.  1006  Ac  for  eallum  piss  urn  se  here  ferde  swa 
he  sylf  wolde.  c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1135  For  al  that 
heuer  he  mighte  do,  His  menesoun  might  nowt  staunche 
tho.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Doctors  T.  129  This  mayde  shal  be 
myn,  for  any  man.  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  8058  Loue  him  she 
wold  for  ony  drede.  1548  HALL  Chron,,  Hen.  V,  (an.  4)  53 
But  for  all  that  he  could  do,  he  lost  almoste  ccc  of  his  fote- 
men.  1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  iii.  68  This  Alexander  the 
Great  for  all  his  greatness  died.  1794  BURNS  Fora'  that  i, 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp;  The  man's  the  gowd 
for  a'  that.  1820  KEATS  St.  Agnes  i,  The  owl,  for  all  his 
feathers,  was  a-cold.  1871  ROSSETTI  Poems,  Last  Confess., 
I  was  a  moody  comrade  to  her  then,  For  all  the  love  I  bore 
her.  1873  *'"•  HALL  Mod.  English  p.  xv,  For  all  that,  I  have 
contrived . .  to  give  some  thought  to  my  mother-tongue. 

b.  in  conjunctional  phrases :   For  all  that,  for 
all=  notwithstanding  (that),  although.     Now  rare 
in  literary  use. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  clvi.  189  For  all  that  the 
frencne  kynge  sende  to  hym  to  delyuer  the  same  castels, 
yet  he  refused  so  to  do.  1588  ftlarprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  21, 
I  tell  you  D.  Stannop  (for  all  you  are  so  proude).  1682 
BUNYAN  Holy  War  24  [Conscience}.  .(,for  all  he  was  now  so 
debauched),  did  terrific,  .them  sore.  1786  MACKENZIE  in 
Lounger  No.  90  P?  For  all  her  feelings  are  so  fine.  1841 
L.  HUNT  Seer  (1864)  40,  I  am  not  a  very  bad  play-fellow . . 
for  all  I  am  so  much  bigger,  a  1866  KEBLE  Lett*  Spirit. 
Counsel  (1870)  185  For  all  she  seemed  so  calm,  she  had 
often  to  bear  up  against  the  same  kind  of  feelings. 

c.  Indicating  the  presence  or  operation  of  an 
obstacle  or  hindrance.     (Cf.  ON.  fyrer,  Ger.  fnr, 
vor.)     In  negative  sentences ;  also  after  if  it  were 
not,  were  it  not ;  occas.  =>  for  fear  of.     t  For  to  die 

for  it  =  if  I  die  for  it.     But  for  :  see  BUT  C.  29. 

Beowulf  1540,  (Gr.)  Ne  meahte  horde  neah  unbyrnende 
senile  hwile  deop  sedyjan  for  dracan  leje.  c  1000  /ELFRIC 

52-  2 


---  if,  -----  /"     »  *"     VHJ    J'ltll  HIUS,    1     K.I1UW  HOC 

how  to  excuse  him  1664-5  PEPYS  Diary  7  Apr.,  Sir  Philip 
did  shew  me  nakedly  the  king's  condition  for  money.  1710 
BERKELEY  Print.  Hum.  K,,mvl.  §  „,  For  the  rest,  this 
celebrated  author  holds  there  is  an  absolute  Space  1740 
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A11  ""•=  Witches  for  my 
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Gen.  xvi.  10  pa;t  man  hit  jeriman  ne  mag  for  bxre  meniu. 
.297  R.  GLOUC.  11724)  177  Hii  mowe  1,051  wel  fle  Vor 
feblesse  of  her  brode.  1377  I'*~<:L.  P.  PI-  B.  XV.  282  pat  no 
man  mijte  hym  se  for  mosse  and  for  leues.  a  1430  Oc/oninn 
682  That  wyf  therst  not  say  nay,  For  wordes  vile  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  man  xii.  296,  I  shall  never  doo i  that 
for  to  deye  for  it.  a  1591  GREENE  Afftfmaa  (1861) 
211  That  you  dare  Not  use  your  sword  for  staining  of  your 
hands.  1691  RAY  Creation*^  Unhabitable  for  heat  1744 
BERKELEY !<•/.  to  T.  Prior  19  June  Wks.  1871  IV.  298  Last 
night  being  unable  to  sleep  for  the  heat  i«x  Affect.  Narr. 
Waeerr)*  This  was  like,  not  seeing  the  Wood  for  Trees. 
1810  Scorr  Lady  ofL.  v.  858  Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy 
steed.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  D;m.  Der.  vi.  xliii,  At  times  she 
could  not  stand  for  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

f  d.  As  a  precaution  against,  or  simply,  against : 
(to  beware)  of;  (to  hinder,  keep,  prevent)  from. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  122  Sone  after  mydnyght 
..Iripe  snowe  for  syght  scho  }ede  out  in  hir  smok.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  II.  230  Freres..for  knowyng  of  comeres 
coped  hym  as  a  frere.  a  1400-50  Alexander  285  pat  wald 
for  hurte  or  for  harme  any  hathill  kepe.  1523  FITZHERB. 
Husk.  §  51  Se  that  they  . .  holde  his  heed  hye  ynoughe 
for  drownynge.  1561  HOLLYBUSH  H,om.  Afot/i.  40  b,  He 
must  also  beware  for  taking  cold.  1590  GREENE  Poems 
Wks.  (1861)  294  A  hat  of  straw,  like  a  swain,  Shelter 
for  the  sun  and  rain.  iSil  BARHEY  Ram.  Alky  I.  ii,  Ah, 
how  light  he  treads,  For  dirting  his  silk  stockings  !  1703 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  205  That  may  hinder  the  Corner  of 
the  edge  of  the  Chissel  for  coming  at  the  Work.  1718  in 
Picton  L'fool  Manic.  Kef.  (1886)  II.  88  To  prevent. .the 
constitution  of  it  for  being  entirely  subverted. 

VIII.  Of  correspondence  or  correlation. 

24.  Prefixed  to  the  designation  of  a  number  or 
quantity  to  which  another  is  stated  to  correspond 
in  some  different  relation.    (Cf.  similar  use  of  to.} 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  n.  42  For  on  bat  36  merkyd  3e  i 
missed  ten  schore  Of  homeliche  hertis.  1583  T.  WATSON 
Centitrie  of  Lone  xcvii.  (Arb.)  133  For  eu'ry  pleasure  that 
in  Loue  is  found,  A  thousand  woes  and  more  therein  abound. 
1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  v.  (1686)  6,  I  will  undertake 
to  shew  any  man  Twenty  other  Horses  lame  . .  for  one 
Hunter.  1714  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  255  They  were 
..twice  our  number  in  the  whole  ;  and  their  foot  three  for 
one.  1806-7  J-  BERESIOKD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  vi. 
xxxvii,  It  contains,  .for  one  inch  of  lean  four  or  five  of 
stringy  fat.  1887^  L.  CARROLL  Game  of  Logic  i.  §  3.  32  For 
one  workable  Pair  of  Premisses .  .you  will  probably  find  five 
that  lead  to  no  Conclusion  at  all. 

25.  Preceded  and  followed  by  the  same  sb.  (with-    • 
out  article  or  defining  word),  in  idiomatic  expres- 
sions  indicating  equality  in  number  or  quantity 
between  objects  compared  or   contrasted.     Bulk 

for  bulk  :  taking  an  equal  bulk  of  each.  Word 
for  word '.  with  exact  identity  of  expression,  ver- 
batim ;  similarly  point  for  point,  f  Day  for  day : 
on  one  day  as  on  every  other,  hence  = '  day  by  day', 
t  To  fight  hand  for  hand :  = '  hand  to  hand '. 
To  turn  (something)  end  for  end:  to  reverse. 

13. .  K.  Alis.  2922  Word  for  word  thus  they  spake,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  521  Of  Grisildis  wordes.. He  tolde  him 
point  for  point,  c  1450  Cluster  PI.  (E.E.T.S.)  256  Such 
marvayels.  .he  ne  dyd  day  for  day.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  II.  118  Dongard.  .curage  had  for  to  fecht  hand  for 
hand  With  Constantyne.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  tj  Cl.  IV.  viii. 
22  A  Braine  that.. can  Get  gole  for  gole  of  youth.  1692 
BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  iv.  116  Bulk  for  bulk  heavier  than 
a  Fluid.  1759  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  69  r  6  May,  Sandys  and 
Holiday,  confined  themselves  to  the  toil  of  rendering  line 
for  line,  a  1769  Kegttl.  Sea-Scry,  in  Falconer  Diet.  Marine 
(1789)  Kk  ivb,  If  a  foreign  admiral  . .  salutes  them,  he  shall 
receive  gun  for  gun.  1877  Daily  Neius  10  Oct.  6/2  We 
turned  the  rope  end  for  end.  1881  JOWETT  Thncyd.  I.  168 
The  prisoners,  .were  exchanged  man  for  man.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  15  May  5/3  They  will  not  be  slow  to  return  him 
like  for  like. 

IX.  Of  reference. 

26.  As  regards,  with  regard  or  respect  to,  con- 
cerning.     Also   in   idiomatic   expressions :    \for 
the  general,  in  general ;  \for  so  far,  in  so  far ; 
^for  my  mind,  to  my  thinking ;  for  my,  his,  etc. 
part  (see  PART)  ;  for  the  rest  ( =  F.  the  reste :  see 
REST  sb.\     \  What  for —  ;  ^ '  what  with  — '  (see 
WHAT).     As  for :  see  As  33. 

The  parenthetic  use,  as  u\for  we— as  for  me,  for  my  part    : 
(  =  Fr.  pour  moi},  is  now  obsolete. 

"479  J.  PASTON  in  Fasten  Lett.  No.  849  III.  267,  I  have 
myche  to  pay  her  in  London,  what  for  the  funerall  costes, 
dettes,  and  legattes  that  [etc.].  1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  ' 
('SSoJ  75  He  is  delivered  from  the  lawe,  for  so  muche  as 
pertameth  to  his  condemnation,  but  he  is  not  free,  for  so 
muche  as  belongeth  to  the  due  obedience,  whiche  he  oweth 
unto  God.  1590  MARLOWE  ind  Pt.  Tamlntrl,  iv.  i,  For 
person  like  to  prove  a  second  Mars.  1628  HOBBES  Thucyd 
(1822)  99  This  year,  .was of  all  other  for  other  diseases  most 
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'  ffe  may  do  it)  for  me,  i.  e.  with  no  opposition 
from  inc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3206  (Cott.)  '  Fader ',  he  said,  be  bou 
ful  bald,  For  me  sal  it  neuer  be  tald '.  1578  TIMME  Calvin 
on  Gen.  x.  i.  238  Let  them.. for  all  me,  mioy  the  fruite. . 
of  their  labours.  1655  HARTLIB  Legacy  160  This  Art,  I. 
what  I  can  perceive,  is  no  way  demonstrable  ft  priori.  1731 
POPE  Ep.  to  Burlington  138  Some  are  Vellum,  and  the  rest 
as  good  For  all  his  Lordship  knows.  1767  S.  PATERSON 
Another  Trav.  I.  321  They  shall  have  it  untouched  for 
me  1809  J.  MOSF.R  Don  Quixote  in  Barcelona  n.  v,  [He 
shall  carry  all  the  limbs  he  has  got  to  heaven  for  me.  1837 
LANDOR  J'cittam.  Wks.  1846  II.  314/2  The  banks  of  the 
Hebrus  may  be  level  or  rocky,  for  what  I  know  about 
them.  1890  BESANT  Demoniac  vi,  After  the  first  month 
you  ought  to  have  come  home  again,  for  all  the  good  it  lias 
done.  .893  Law  Times  XCIV.  559/2  The  consideration 
was  left  blank,  and  for  all  I  know  it  is  blank  still. 

c.  with  word?  signifying  privation  or  want. 
1653  tr.  Carmen! s  Nissena  75  He  wanted  for  no  care  nor 

possible  assistance.  1791  COWPER  Retired  Cat  73  With 
hunger  pinched,  and  pinched  for  room.  1801  MAR.  EDGE- 
WORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  ix.  71  In.. distress  for  money. 
1804  J.  MARSHALL  Washington  II.  i.  38  The  people.. were 
in  great  distress  for  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
1855  THACKERAY  Rose  4-  Ring  i,  He  need  want  for  nothing. 

d.  For  all  the  world :  used  to  emphasize  asser- 
tions of  likeness. 

(The  lit.  sense  and  proper  place  of  this  phrase  are  uncertain. ) 
c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  218  For  al  the  world  ryght  ^  * 
laysye  Ycorouned  ys  with  white  leues  lyte.  1601  MARSTOI- 


•ji f ••"  iivuoi.iii.iiu.      1053     is..     r>.     oURTEl'S 

SfMf''s  iA   Tour  (1893)  361  Get  married  and  trust  to 
Providence  for  the  rest. 

b.  So  far  as  concerns  (a  person  or  thing).  Used 
with  a  limiting  or  restrictive  force  (cf.  23).  for 
allmaughtlkno-M,  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 


27.  In  proportion  to,  considering ;    considering 
the  nature  or  capacity  of;  considering  what  he,  she, 
or  it  is,  or  that  he,  etc.  is  so  and  so. 

[1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  iv.  iv,  Aeneas,  for  his 
parentage,  deserves  As  large  a  kingdom  as  is  Lybia.]  1631 
WEEVEE  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  5^6  This  Lawier  was  a  very 
honest  man  for  those  times.  1697  DRYDEN  ISirg.Gtorg.  in. 
782  His  Bulk  too  Weighty  for  his  Thighs  is  grown.  1754 
RICHARDSON  Grantlison  I.  ii.  6  A  man  of  an  excellent 
character  for  a  lawyer.  1787  GAMBADO'S  Acad.  Horse- 
men (1809)  29  Should  your  horse  prove,  what  is  properly 
termed  too  many  for  you.  1861  Miss  YONGE  Stokcsley 
Secret  ii.  (1862)  42  As  poor  a  man  for  an  esquire  as  her  father 
was  for  a  surgeon.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  15  Mar.  5/4  The 
weather,  .phenomenally  severe  for  the  season. 
X.  Ot  duration  and  extension. 

28.  a.  Marking  actual  duration.  During,  through- 
out.    Phr.yir  long,  for  a  or  the  time. 

c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  129  Who  seyth  oure  ladyes  sawtere 
dayly  for  a  3er  thus.  1506  GUYI.FOKDE  Pilgr.  (Camden'  39 
We..restyd  vs  for  that  nyght.  1564  78  BLLLEYN  Dial. 
aj>st.  Pest.  (1888)  10  His  stewarde.  .applied  the  poore  menne 
with  the  purse  with  muche  deuotion  for  the  tyme.  1602 
SHAKS.  Ham.  m.  i.  91  How  does  your  Honor  for  this  many 
a  day?  1626  T.  AJLESBURY  Passion-sermon  15  The  Jewes 
for  long  were., the  favourites  of  heaven.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  86  P2, 1  have  seen  an  Eye  curse  for  half  an  Hour 
together,  a  1791  Bp.  HoRNE.SVrw.  11799)  III.  68  Reflect  for 
a  moment,  on  these  two  pictures  of  virtue  and  vice.  1843 
Fraser's  3lag.  XXVIII.  334  The  Brigand's  Bride  ran  for 
many  nights.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  166  The  two 
great  parties . .  had  for  a  moment  concurred.  1871  LIDHON 
Elem.  Rclig.  i.  34  Would  he  even  be  interested  for  long  in  a 
philosophy  which  he  believed  to  be  only  relatively  true? 
1885  7,rt7t'  Rep.  15  Q.  Bench  Div.  316  The  catch,  .was  worn 
away,  anil  probably  had  been  so  for  months. 

b.  Marking  intended  duration,  e.g.  for  life ;  al^o 
in  the  phrases,  for  the  or  t  this  present,  ^for  a 
while.  For  ay,  ever  :  see  AY  3  a,  EVER  5  b. 

1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  y  (an.  4)  55  A  peace  was  con- 
cluded . .  for  a  certain  space.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr. 
Glasse  8  Have  you  then  for  this  present,  your  whole  desire? 
1631  J.  LEE  Short  Surv.  53  For  the  present  I  let  passe. 
1636  -V.  Riding  Rec.  IV.  52  He  shall  enter  bond  for  his 
good  abeareing  for  a  year.  1642  Protests  Lords  I.  n 
Whether  we  shall  adjourn  for  six  months.  1692  E.  WALKER 
tr.  Epictetus'  Alor.  (1737)  xv,  What  bounteous  God  did  for 
awhile  afford.  1706  A  u.  Soc.  Propag.  Gasp.  33  The  Society 
.  .ordered  fifty  Pounds  per  annum  to  be  ascertained  to  him 
for  Three  Years.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  viii,  I  resolved  to 
sit  down  for  all  night.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  59  F  6 


Ser.  I.  (1851)  I.  101  If  there  were  Peers  for  life.,  it  would., 
meet  most  of  your  objections.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  156  Four  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  two  lives.  1870 
Miss  BRIDGMAN  R.  Lynne  II.  v.  117,  I  sha'n't  get  up  for 
another  hour.  1885  Law  Rep.  14  Q.  Bench  Div.  892  The 
driver,  .was  practically  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  defend- 
ants for  the  day. 

29.  For  once,  for  the  nonce :  see  ONCE,  NONCE. 

30.  Marking  an   amount  of  extension,   esf.  in 
space,  lineal  or  superficial :  Over,  over  the  space 
of,  to  the  extent  of,  through. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  36  The  River  of  Trent  in  the 
moneth  of  June  flowed  not  for  the  space  of  a  mile.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  n.  iv.  304  For  many  Miles  about  There's 
scarce  a  Bush.  1818  M.  G.  LEWIS  Jrnl.  W.  Inn.  (1834)159 
After  travelling  for  five  and  twenty  miles.  1863  KINGSLEY 
H'atcr  Bab.  9  Not  only  did  he  own  all  the  land  about  for 
miles.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  28  Sept.  5/3  When  a.  .man  has 
walked  briskly  even  for  a  mile. 

t  XI.  tii.   Mi-usn]  lor  /hi.  KKOM. 

.  134°  '  'ursorM.  i  -.  -,.(  (Trin.)  Anoon  he  luil  his  M^t  For 
|)enne  was  he  no  more  led.  c  1440  Partonope  2260  Sorno- 
goure  swerde  for  the  arson  reft,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxx. 
222  He  bese  hurled  for  be  highnes  he  haunted.  1540  Act 
32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  42  §  i  All  personnes  of  the  said  company 
.  .shalbe  exempt  for  bearing  of  armure. 


FOB 

B.  fonj. 

•\  1.  Introducing  the  cause  of  a  fact,  the  statement 
of  which  precedes  or  follows  :  Because.  Cf.  A 
21  b.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

iziiootr.  Alcums  Virt.f;  I'.  115  in  Anglia  XI.  376  We 

fife  . .  for  1 


sculen  fleon  pa  un5eawes,  na  ba  martin  sylf 


r  heo  synd 


and  wode  be'stes  sal  bam  ay  gnawe.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 
!333  For  sir  Torent  the  fend  did  fall,  Gretlordys  honoured  hym 
all.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Lniiye  n  And  for  god  made  all 
thinges  insyx  dayes.  .therfpre,  etc.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  n. 
xix,  Nor  for  he  sweld  with  ire  was  she  auYaid.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oik.  in.  iv.  161  They  are .  .  iealious  for  they're  iealious.  1691 
DRVDEN  A".  Arthur  i.  ii.Wks.  1884  VIII.  148  Why  conies  not 
he?. .  For  he's  a  puling  s_prite.  1700  ANNA  SEWARD.VPWM.  xlix, 
In  balance  true  Weigh  it,  but  smile  at  the  objections  vain  Of 
sickly  Spirits,  hating  for  they  do.  187*  TENNYSON  Gareth 
ff  Lynette  386  And,  for  himself  was  of  the  greater  state . .  he 
trusted  hisliege-lord  Would  yield  him  this  large  honour  all 
the  more. 

2.  Introducing  the  ground  or  reason  for  some- 
thing previously  said  :  Seeing  that,  since.     Cf.  Gr. 
•yap,  L.  nam  or  cnim,  Kr.  far,  Gcr.  ilcnii. 

<  1150  Semi,  in  Kltige  Aes.  Lesebnch  71  Hwu  sceal  biss 
jewurSen,  for  ic  necann  nant  of  weres  gemane.  1154  O.  E. 
Chron.  an.  1135  On  biskinges  time  wesal  unfrio7.  .for  agenes 
him  risen  sone  ba  rice  men.  c  woo  ORMIN  1 19  And  tefl  wxrenn 
. .  Rihhtwise  menu . .  Forr  e3^J>err  here  jede . .  Rihht  affter 
Godess  lare.  !  (11400  Mortc  Arth.  219  Ffore  he  wasdemyde 
be  doughtyeste  bat  duellyde  in  erthe.  1480  CAXTON  Ckroti. 
Ene.  ccxhv.  (1482)  298  Nowe  is  good  tyine  For  al  Englond 
praith  for  vs.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  25  For 
xij.  tymes  30.  maketh  360.  a  1613  OVERBCRV  A  Wife  (1638) 
202  A  churchman  she  dare  not  venture  upon  ;  for  she  hath 
heard  widowes  complain  of  dilapidations.  1664  TILLOTSON 
Iv'isd.  being  Relig.  59  Just  such  is  he  who  for  fear  of  any 
thing  in  this  world  ventures  to  grieve  God  ;  for  in  so  dojng 
he  runs  away  from  men  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  iy.  iii,  Near  a  fortnight  had  passed 
before  [etc.] . .  for  premature  consolation  is  but  the  remem- 
brancer of  sorrow.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Cht'in.  Org.  Bodies  806 
This  oil  or  resinous-like  body  contains  phosphorus ;  for . .  we 
find  phosphoric  acid  in  the  residue.  1883  Manch.  Guard. 
22  Oct.  5/3  This  is  no  party  question,  for  it  touches  us  not 
as  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  but  as  citizens. 
b.  Introducing  a  detailed  proof. 

1570  BILLINGSLEV  Euclid  i.  xi,  For  forasmuch  as  DC  is 
equal  to  CE,  and  [etc.]  therefore  [etc.].  1811-16  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  I.  588  For,  let  there  be  three  bodies 
at  H,  O,  and  D;  if  [etc.].  1840  LARDNER  Geom.  106  For 
from  the  point  B  draw  B  D  perpendicular  to  [etc.]. 

3.  =  WHETHER  in  an  obj.  sentence.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1*50  Gen.  ff  Ex.  2651  We  sulen  nu  witen  for  it  dede  Sis 
witterlike,  or  in  child-hede.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Credt  350  Woldest 
bou  me  tellcn  For  bei  ben..syker  on  to  trosten,  y  wolde 
quyten  J»e  bi  mede. 

1 4.  In  order  that.     Cf.  A.  8.    Obs. 

c  1305  St.  Katherine  171  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  94  Noman 
ne  }af  hire  mete  ne  drinke  :  for  heo  scholde  for  hunger 
deye.  c  1380  .Sir  Ferumb.  907  fay  . .  bynde(>  |>er-wib  is 
e^ene  about ;  for  he  ne  schold  no^t  sene.  c  1450  St.  Cuthl'crt 
iSurtees)  4753  For  pair  trauail  sulile  no}t  be  waste.  1593 
SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  9  And  for  the  time  shall  not  seeme 
tedious  lie  tell  thee  what  [etc.]. 

f5.  For  and:    =  ' and  moreover '.    Obs. 

a  1599  SKELTON  Agst.  Garntsche  22  Syr  Gawen,  Syr 
Cayus,  for  and  Syr  Olyuere.  1605  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  103 
A  Pickhaxe  and  a  Spade,  a  Spade  for  and  a  shrowding- 
Sheete.  1617  MIDDLETON  FairQuarrelv.  i.  Wks.  i  Dyce)  III. 
544  Chough  [sings]  A  hippocrene,  a  tweak,  for  and  a  fucus. 

For-,  pref.1  Also  I  fier-,  3  Or/it,  forr-,  3-4 
south,  vor-,  ver-,  4  fur-,  6-7  fore-.  [OE.  for-, 
feer-  =  OFris.  for-,  far-,  OS.  for-,  far-  (Du. 
ver-'';  OHG.  far-,  fir-,  fer-  (MHG.  and  mod. 
G.  ver-},  ON.  for-  (Sw.  for-,  Da.  for-} ;  the 
ON.fyrer-  (see  KOBE-  pref.)  though  formally  dis- 
tinct, often  corresponds  in  use  with  this  prefix. 
The  OE.  form  (like  the  other  forms  quoted)  seems 
to  represent  (with  obscured  vowel  due  to  absence  of 
stress)  the  three  OTeut.  prefixes  *fer-,  fra- ,  fur- 
(Goth.  fair-,  fra-,  fatir-'),  which  correspond  form- 
ally to  Gr.  ntpi-,  vpo-,  irapa-,  representing  various 
ablaut-grades  of  the  Aryan  root  *pr- :  see  FOB  and 
FORE.  Functionally,  the  three  prefixes  do  not  seem 
to  be  clearly  distinguished  even  in  Gothic ;  but  in 
most  cases  when  a  vb.  with  OE.  for-  or  Ger.  ver- 
has  a  Goth,  equivalent,  the  prefix  appears  as  fra-, 
which  seems  to  have  been  orig.  its  stressed  form  : 
cf.  the  two  OE.  iormsfra'cod  andfoml'8  (see  FOR- 
COUTH\  which  are  believed  to  be  accentual  vari- 
ants of  the  representative  of  pre-Teut.  *prognto-, 
despicable. 

From  the  predominant  meaning  of  the  root,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  primary  notion  expressed  by  the  prefix  is 
that  of  'forward,  forth'.  The  various  uses  in  the  Teut. 
langs.  may  be  plausibly  explained  as  originating  from  this, 
though  the  exact  process  of  their  development  is  in  many 
points  uncertain :  see  Grimm's  Deittscht-s  II '/».  s.v.  ver.. 
The  vbs.  formed  with  this  prefix  often  correspond  in  signifi- 
cation to  Gr.  vbs.  formed  with  one  or  other  of  the  cognate 
prefixes  nvpt-,  irpo-,  irapa-,  and  to  Lat.  vbs.  wilh/rr-or/ro-.] 

A  prefix  used  to  form  verbs  and  adjs.,  primarily 
occurring  in  OE.  words  of  Com.  Teut.  or  WGer. 
origin,  but  employed  in  the  formation  of  new  words 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  mod.Eng.  period ; 
it  is  now  entirely  obsolete.  Its  various  functions 
are  enumerated  below.  The  words  here  explained 


he  ad 


laoo  7V/«.  Coll.  How.  35  He  com.  .to  giuende  be  mihtes 
adam  *for-gremede  us  alle.      c  1275  LAY.  2579  Wimmen 


he  *forhedde.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  1  1  Hy  .  -  That  cristneth  twyes 
er.  .  For-hedeth  Wanne  chiide  ari}!  cristnynge  heth. 

.          127)  He  shif 
and  dallied  with  them  still,  untill  they  had  *forslipt  the  oppor- 


FOB. 

id  illustrated  arc  al!  obsolete  ;  the  surviving  \vords    i 
formed  with   the   prefix,  and   those  obsolete  ones 
which    require    extended   treatment,   are   given   as 
main  words  in  their  alphabetical  place. 

I,   Forming  verbs. 

1.  Prefixed  to  verbs,  giving  the  additional  sense  of 
'away',  *  off',  as  in  FOHCAST  ;  forshake,  to  shake 
off  ;  forshoot,  to  cast  off,  reject  ;   forthrow,  to 
throw  off. 

a  1300  A*.  K.  Fsaltcr  cviii.  [cix.]  23  *For-schaken  [Vulg.  ex-    , 
CHSSHS]  als  gressop.     a.  1300  Cursor  M.  13663  tCott.)  Quen 
iesus  wist  him  }nis  *for-scotten.     1340  Ayenb,  86  Zuo  J>et 
he  ne  may  hit  *uor|>rawe  to  his  wylle  [mistranslation  of  si 
fju?  ilne  scnpenltpasjctter  dehors  a  sa  voulente}. 

2.  With  the  sense  of  prohibition,  exclusion,  or    ( 
warding  off,  as  in  FORBID  ;  forrun,  to  bar  by  run- 
ning; forsay,  to  renounce,  exclude  by  command. 
Also  with  the  sense  of  concealing  from  view  :  for- 
cover,  FOKWRAP. 

In   this  use  the  sense  closely  approaches  that  of  FoR-2, 
FORE-;  cf.  FOR(E)FEND,  FOR(K)SHIELD. 

1382  WYCUK  Gen.  xxvii.  16  She  *forconeride  the  nakid  of 
the  nak.      (1205  LAY.  12861  Costantin.  .bad  J>a  waei-witere    , 
*for-aernen  ba  wateres.     1579  SPENSER  Sheph,  Cal,  May  82     , 
Sike  worldly  sovenance  he..  must  *for-say.     Ibid,  July  79    i 
Shepherds  been  foresayd  From  places  of  delight. 

3.  With  the  notion  of  passing  by,  abstaining  from, 
or  neglecting,  as  in  FORBEAR,  FORGO,  FORHOWK  ; 
forheed,  to  disregard.      Also  with  the  sense  of 
missing  or  forfeiting  something  through  what  is    j 
expressed  by  the  simple  vb.  :  forgreme,  to  forfeit 
by  displeasing  (God)  ;  forslip,  to  let  slip  ;  forslug, 
to  neglect  through  sluggishness. 


enne,  Other.  .  For-hedeth  Wanne  chiide  ari}!  cristnynge  het 
1610  HOLLAND  Cantden's  Brit.  n.  115  (127)  He  shifted  off 


tunitie  of  pursuing  him.     c  1315  SHOREHAM  114  Wanne  man 
leteth  adrylle  That  he  god  ^elde  schel,  And  *for-sluggyth 
[printed  slaggyth]   by  wylle   That   scholde   men   to   stel.     1 
t  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  P  611  Accidie  .  .  forsluggeth,  and 
desiroyeth  alle  goodes  temporeles  by  reccheleesnesse. 

4.  With  the  sense  of  'wrongly',  'mis-',  as  for- 
raught,    perverted  ;      forworship,     to    worship 
wrongly. 

c  iaoo  ORMIN   14540  All  mankinn.  .Wass.  .all   *forrraht 
xsen  Godd.     ^'380  Antecrist  in  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif\$i.     ! 
pel  seyn  we  *forwlrship. 

5.  Implying  destructive,  painful,  or  prejudicial    \ 
effect,  as  in  FORDEEM,  FORDO  ;     forgab,  to  de- 
fame, publish  the  misdeeds  of;  forglut,  to  waste 
in  gluttony,  devour  ;    forhang,  -head,  to  put  to 
death  by  hanging,  by  beheading  ;  forpierce,  for- 
prick  ;  forscald,  to  scald,  scorch  ;  forseethe,  to 
scald;  forsench,  to  submerge,  drown;    forsink, 
to  be  submerged  ;  forswithe,  to  torture  or  destroy 
by   burning  ;    forwall,   to   torture   with    boiling. 
Also  in  pa.  pples.  :  forfaded  ;   forfrorn,  frozen 
up,  stuck  fast  in  the  ice  ;  forroasted,  tortured  by 
roasting;  forstived,  stifled,  choked  ;  forswarted, 
blackened  ;  fortossed  ;  forwithered,  withered  or    | 
dried  up. 


*forfrorn.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  631  Whoso  *forgabbed  a  frere 
yfounden  at  Jw  stues . .  Hym  were  as  god  greuen  a  greit  lorde 
of  rentes.  1303  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  xii.  66  These  wrecches. . 
in  glotonye  *For-glotten  here  goodes,  c  1300  Hai'elok  2724 
Ich  shall  slo  Jte,  and  hire  *for-henge  heye.  13. .  K.  Alls. 
1366  He  that  the  treson  dude,  Was*forhedid  in  that  steode. 
1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xx.  68  Seeth  how  he  is . . 
al  *Torpercid  sore.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7490  pre  stedes  he 
slou  vnder  him  . .  *V~orpriked  and  uor  arnd  aboute.  1413 
Pilgr.  Smvk  (1483)  in.  viii.  55  So  moche  haue  they  woun- 
dyd  and  forprycked  other  folk  about  them,  that  [etc.]. 
c  1440  Jacob's  Well  10  He  was  al  *for-rostyd,  fryed  & 
scaldyd.  a  1*25  Juliana  70  [The  pitch]  leop  wallinde  hat 
up.  -ant  *for  scaldede  of  ham  seoluen  fifti  ant  tene.  a  1225 
Ancr.  A*.  246  pu  hauest  forschalded  J>e  drake  heaued  mid 
wallinde  watere.  (71450  tr.  Higden  (Harl.  MS.)  VII.  528 
Li^tnyng  forscalded  [L.  nstulavif\  comes.  1/1225  Ancr. 
R,  312  Lete  we  teares,  leste  ure  owune  teares  *uorseo3en  us 
in  lielle  !  c  1315  SHOREHAM  165  For  death  scholde  his 
meystryes  kethe,  and  for-sopll  and  for-sethe  In  deathes 
bende.  a  1225  Juliana  60  His  [Adam's]  team  . .  sune;ede 
swa  swicSe  bat  tu  hit  *forsenchtest  al  in  noes  flode.  c  1250 
Gen.  «y  Ex.  1114  So  *for-sanc  and  brente  Sat  steden.  1563 
SACKVILLE  Induct.  Mirr.  Mag.  xx,  Here  in  sorrowe  art  for- 
sonke  so  depe.  13..  Cast.  Love  1729  in  Minor  Poems  fr. 
Vemon  MS.  (1892)  App.  xxxviii.  405,  I  am  *for-styfyd 
among,  Thi  synne  stynketh  on  me  so  strong  !  c  1305 
Pilate  227  in  A'.  /C.  /*.  1,1862)  117  And  ise^  his  bodie 
al  *forswarted.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  306  Ure  inwit,  uor-  ]i 
kuliinde  [r1.  r.  *forswi"fiande]  hire  suluen  mid  be  fure  of  F> 
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tened,  broken  in  pieces ;  forcrazed,  fallen  to 
pieces;  forfrushed,  shattered  to  pieces;  for- 
pinched,  forscattered,  fortattered.  forlorn. 

? (i  1400  Morte  Arth,  2273  Braynes  ..  With  brandez  for- 
brittencde  one  brede  in  )>e  launder,  r  1290  .V.  Kn^.  I, eg.  I. 
231/418  He  *for-clef  is  foule  bouk  in  J>re  partyes  at  J»e  laste. 
f  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  543  Atweyne  i  wol  forcleue  |>yn  bed. 
f  1320  Seityn  Sag.  (W.)  724  Chaumbers,  and.  .hegghe  halle, 
Of  old  werk,  "for-crased  alle.  c  1330  R.  BRUMMBGiyv*.  //  "act' 
(Rolls)  1180  Of  grete  roches  bey  fulle  al  doun,  &  al  *fur- 
frusched  bak  &  croun.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  58  b,  Our  ship 
is  alle  to  broken  and  forfrusshid.  1568  C.  WATSON  Polyb. 
63  The  whole  navie  was  in  greate  perill,  and  many  of  them 
sore  forfrushed.  1579  SPKNSF.R  Sheph.  Cal.  Sept.  243  Nought 
easeth  the  care,  that  doth  me  *forhaile.  1614  DAYIFS 
F.chgue,  Willie  <y  Wemock  26  Who  [?  =  7W<0w]  whilom  no 
encheson  could  fore-haile.  c  1325  Poem  Times  Ediv.  II  303 
in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  337  Hit  shal  be  so  *for-pinched, 
to-toilled,  and  to-twiht.  r  1440  Jacobs  Well  118  panne 
schal  bat  soule.  .ben  all  »for-rent  wyth  helle-ratchys.  1496 
Dirts  f;  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  v.  viii.  206/1  Woo  be  to  the 
shepherdes  that  . .  forrende  the  flocke  of  my  lesue.  1430 
LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  ix,  That  like  to  shepe  were  *for- 
skatered  wide,  f  1460  Tcnvueley  Myst.  (Surtees)  239,  I  am 
leverd  a  lap  is  lyke  to  no  lede,  *For-tatyrd  and  torne. 
1496  Dives  t,  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  vi.  xv.  258/2  That  blyssful 
bodye.  .wasfor-rent  and  *for  tourne. 

c.  Prefixed  to  sbs.,  forming  vbs.  used  only  in 
pa.  pple.  with  the  sense  '  overpowered  or  troubled 
by'  (what  is  expressed  by  the  sb.) ,  as  forstormed, 
tempest-tossed  ;  forwintered,  reduced  to  straits 
by  winter. 

I393GOWF.R  Conf.  I.  160  The  schip  which,  .is  "forstormed 
ana  forblowe.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  iii.  (Arb.)  6  In  the 
harde  froste  he  had  ben  sore  "forwynterd. 

6.  Expressing  the  notion  of  something  done  in 
excess  or  so  as  to  overwhelm  or  overpower  ;  in  pa. 
pples.  :  forbeft,  baffled  ;  forbolned,  puffed  up ; 
forohafed,  overheated;  forfastened;  forflitten, 
scolded  above  measure  ;  forfried,  too  much  fried  ; 
forfrighted,  greatly  terrified  ;  forglopued,  over- 
whelmed with  astonishment;  forladen,  -lode, 
overloaded,  overpowered;  forpaiued ;  forpam- 
pered,  pampered  to  excess;  forswollen ;  for- 
swong,  harassed ;  fortaxed,  overburdened  with 
taxation  ;  fortired,  excessively  wearied. 

'375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  793  Voundit,  and  wery,  and 
*forbeft.  1413  Pilgr.  Stnvle  in.  it.  50  A  grete  bely  ful  of 
wynd  *forbolned  and  forblowen.  1523  Lo.  BERNERS  Froiss. 
1.  ccxxvi,  Ther  came  to  them  Sir  Olyuer  of  Clysson,  *for- 
chafed  [printed  forchased,  F.  esc/taitfft]  and  enflamed. 
1488  CAXTON  Cliast.  Goddes  Chyldern-yz  We  ben  *forfestned 
wyth  a  dart  of  his  ferdnes.  1603  Philotus  ci,  I  haue  bene 
threatnit  and  *forflittin,  Sa  oft  that  I  am  with  it  bittin. 
c  1440  Psalmi  Penit.  36  My  bonus  beth  drie  and  forsoke, 
As  scrachenis  that  beth  *forfryed.  £1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  3519 
£>is  *for-fri3ted  folc  fi^eren  stod.  £1200  ORMIN  670  To 
beldenn  and  to  frofrenn  |>e,  giff  he  be  seb  *forrgloppnedd. 
<  1300  Cursor^  M.  19634  lEdin.)  Saul  him  quoke  sua  was  he 
raa,  forglopnid  in  his  mode  als  mad.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's 
Met.  n.  11593)  28  Winter  ..  "Forladen  with  the  isykles  that 
dangled  up  and  downe.  Ibid.  in.  (1593)  75  As  one  forlode 
with  wine.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  246  Pen.syf,  payred, 
I  am  'for-payned.  £1440  Jacob's  Well  10  Alias,  bat  euere 
J  was  baptysed . .  to  be  bus  forpeyned  !  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Boeth.  n.  metr.  v.  36  (Camb.  MS.)  They  ne  weere  nat  *for- 
pampred  with  owtrage.  1593  GOLDING  Ovid's  Metam.  1. 15 
The  serpent  Python  so  "forswolne.  a  1400  Leg.  ^?  00^(18711 
194  When  bow  were  so  *for-swong,  Among  the  iues  bey  did 
be  hong,  c  1460  Toumcley  Myst.  (Surtees)  98  We  ar  so 
hamyd,  For-taxed,  and  ramyd.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1009 
All  pe  }eres  of  owr  youth  bene  5are  syne  passyd,  And  we 
for-traveld  &  *for-tyred.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  xxx,  For- 
tirit  of  my  thojt  and  wo  begone.  1598  E.  GILPIN  Skial. 
( 1878)  12  Perhaps  fore-tyrde  he  gets  him  to  a  play. 

b.  Prefixed  to  intransitive  verbs,  forming  com- 
pounds chiefly  intr.  with  sense  '  to  weary  or  exhaust 
(oneself)  by  doing  what  the  vb.  denotes,  as  in 
FORWALK,  FoRWANDER,  FORWEEP.  Also  in  pa. 

pples.  and  ppl.  adjs. :  forcried,  fordreamed,  for- 
fast(ed,  exhausted  with  fasting  ;  forlaboured  ; 
forlapped,  sated  with  lapping  or  drinking ;  for- 
plaint,  wearied  with  complaining ;  forraked, 
overdone  with  walking ;  forrun  (forarneii) ;  for- 
sung  (-songen)  ;  forswunk,  exhausted  with 
labour;  fortoiled;  forwake,  -waked,  wearied 
with  waking  or  watching ;  forwallowed,  wearied 
with  tossing  about ;  forwatohed. 

(i  1600  l-'reirs  of  Benvytc  in  Maitland  Poems  (1786) 
I.  73  For-knokit  and  *for-cryit,  About  he  went,  onto  the 
tother  syd.  ?  111400  Morte  Arth.  3393  Than  wakkenyde 


suiine.  cittpGen.  fy  A'.r.  1140  Do  meidenes  herden  quilum  ' 
seien,  Dat  fier  sulde  al  Sis  werlde  forswe3en.  1571  GOLDING 
Calvin  on  Ps.  xxii.  2.  78  We  shall  be  in  deede  *foretossed,  j 
howbeit  our  faith  shall  alwayes  scape  shipwrecke.  a 1240 
Sawles  Ward*  in  Cott.  Horn.  251  pat  pich  ham  *forwalle<S 
aoet  ha  beon  for  mealte.  1563  SACKVILLE  Induct.  Mirr. 
Mag.  xii.  Her  body  small,  *forwithered,  and  forespent. 

b.  With  the  sense  of  '  asunder,  in  pieces ',  as  in 
FORBURST,  FORGNAW  ;   forcleave  ;   forhale,  fig.    , 
to  distract ;  forrend.   Also  in  pa.  pples. :  forbrit- 


_ - 1535  ,----._ 

fastid.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  395  b/2  A  grete  tempeste 
. .  in  which  they  were  . .  sore  *for-laboured.  c  1510  MORE 
Picut  Wks.  ii/a  Forlabored  in  the  waie  of  sinne.  1:1307 
Pa, 

AS. 


'/.  Songs  (Camden)  238  When  he  is  al  "for-laped.  1423 
s.  I  Kingis  Q.  Ixxiii,  For  lak  of  myght  and  raynd, 
.  jr-wepit  and  *for-pleynit  pitously.  c  1440  Tomntlty 
Myst.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  124,  I  am  wery  *for-rakyd  and  run 
in  the  myre.  1297  R.  GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  7490  pre  stedes  . : 
Vorpriked  &  *uor  arnd  aboute.  1:1470  HENRY  Wallace 
x.  704  Feill  Scottis  hors  was  . .  Forrown  that  day.  ?  a  1366 
CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  664  Chalaundres  fele  saw  1  there, 
That  wery,  nigh  *forsongen  were,  a  1250  Prov.  SElfred 
in  O.  E.  Misc.,  If  heo  ofte  a  swote  *for  swunke  [<ii«7S 
for-swu[n]ken]  were.  1589  Mar  Martins  5  Sith  swaines 
forswonke,  and  so  forswat,  moght;  sayen  what  them  list. 
iglS?  DRANT  Horace's  Epist.  n.  ii.  Hij,  Snorting  like  a 
very  hoggc  the  *foretoylede  did  groyne,  a  1310  in  Wright's 


FOR. 

Lyric  1\  vi.  28  Ycliam  for  wowyng  al  *for-wake.  r  1386 
CHAUCER  >lan  nf  Law's  T.  498  »For-waked  in  here  orisoun, 
Slepcth  Constaunce.  (-1460  TtmHtlty  Myst.  (Surtees) 
104  So  forwakyd  is  none  in  thy  shyre.  1827  TKNNANI 
Papistry  Storm' d  163  Upo'  the  death-bed  o'  the  floor,  For- 
w.-ikit  and  forKlrunken.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  xi,  For- 
wakit  and  *for-walowit .  .Wery,  forlyin,  I  lestnyt  sodaynlye. 
a  1483  Liter Nigtr'm  Tate  lloauli.  Ord.  Edw.  II  (1876)  65 
If  any  Squier  for  the  body  be  . .  *forewatchid  he  shall  haue 
sike  huerey  \\ilh  Knightes.  1557  TollelFs  Misc.  (Arb.)  139 
His  eyes  were  red  and  all  forewatched. 

7.  With   the    sense   '  all    over ',    '  through    and 
through';  prefixed   to  transitive  vbs.  as  in  FOR- 
BKUISE,  or  rendering  intrans.  vbs.  transitive,  as  in 
FORGROW.     So  fororatoh,  to  scratch  all  over  ;  for- 
din,  to  fill  with  noise,  resound  through  ;  forseek, 
to  search  thoroughly  ;  forspread,  to  overspread  ; 
also  fordewed  fa.  pple.,  soaked  with  dew. 

la  1366  CHAUCER  Kom.  Rose  323  Nor  she  hadde  no-thing 
slowebe  For  to  *forcracchen  al  hir  face.  1430  LVDG.  Chron. 
Troy  I.  vi,  All  "fordewed  were  her  wedes  blake.  1501 
DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  Pi  ol.  iii,  Quhais  schill  noitis  'fordinned 
all  the  skyis.  1563  SACKVILLE  Induct.  Mirr.  Mag.  Ixxii, 
Foredinmng  the  ayerwith  his  horrible  yel.  ((1300  E.  E. 
Psalter  xxxv.  n  *For-sprede  bi  merci  thorgh  be  land. 

8.  Prefixed  to  transitive  vbs.  with  intensive  force, 
or,  in  many  cases,  without  perceptibly  modifying 
the  sense,  as  in  FORDREAD  ;  forrue,  to  rue,  regret. 
Also  in  pa.  pples.,  forbroiden,  wrought  with  em- 
broidery ;  forohanged,  forerooked ;  fordreved, 
perturbed  ;  forpossed  (/«.?<?  =  push),  pushed  vio- 
lently, tossed  about ;  forshend,  severely  injured  ; 
forwrithen,  wreathed  in  many  coils  ;  forwrinked, 
made  tortuous. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28016  (Cott.)  Biletts  *for-broiden.  f  1460 
Ttmmeley  Myst.  (Surtees)  224  Alas  ..  Alle  *for-changid  is 
thy  chere.  c  1305  Edmund  Conf.  336  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  80 
pe  bond  was  ek  *forcroked.  c  1200  ORMIN  2194  5iff  ure 
laffdi?  Mar}e  wass  Fomhamedd  &  "forrdrefedd.  1430 
LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  III.  xxiv,  Their  tentes.  .'Forpossid  were. 
c  1430  Compleynt  530  in  Lydg.  Temple  GlasdZqi)  App.  i.  66 
Thus  forpossid  be-twene  tweye  . .  Now  I  cheuere,  &  now  I 
swete.  1:1425 WYNTOUN  Cron.  vil.3295  The  Kyng  offNorway 
..And  hys  men  *fer  revyd  sare  That  evyre  thai  arrywyd 
thare.  CI47S  RaufCoilifar^o  Bot  gif  I  fand  the,  forrow 
now  to  keip  my  cunnand.  c  1473  Partcnay  3306  The  monkes 
all  betrapped  and  *forshend,  That  neuer  on  soule  scaped  out- 
wardly. 1401  Pal.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  45  A!  *for-writhen 
serpent,  thi  wyles  ben  aspied.  14..  LYDG.  Temple  Glas. 
84  pe  hous,  That  was  »for-wrynkked  bi  craft  of  Dedalus. 

9.  Forming  factitive  vbs.  from  adjs.  or  sbs.  of 
quality,  or  prefixed  to  factitive  vbs.  so  derived  : 
forbliss,  to  make  happy ;    fordeave,  to  deafen ; 
forlength,  to  prolong  ;  formeagre,  to  make  lean. 
Also  in   pa.   pples.    and   ppl.   adjs.,    forderked, 
darkened;   forfatted,  fattened;    forfeebled,  en- 
feebled ;    forhoared,   become   hoary ;    foridled, 
given  up  to  idleness. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13108  (Cott.)  pat  man  sal  *for-l)lisced  be 
be  quilk  him  sclanders  noght  for  me.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal. 
Hon.  i.  iii,  Thair  jelpis  wilde  my  heiring  all  "fordeifit. 
1430  LYDG.  Ckron.  Troy  Prol.  (1513),  Of  thinges  passed 
•fordyrked  of  theyr  hewe.  1586  FERNE  Bias.  Gentrie 
143  Through  epicurisme  and  misdiet  . .  "forefatted.  1513 
DOUGLAS  SEncn  vir.  Pro].  10  *Forfeblit  wolx  his  [Phebus] 
lemand  giltly  lewyne.  1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  11837)37 
Forfeebled  as  she  was  . .  she  fell  upon  the  grasse.  1591 
HARINGTON  Or/.  Fur.  xxiv.  Ixvii.  (1634)  194  Inforcing  his 
forefeebled  voice,  c  1450  Guy  Warn:  iC.)  11080  Thou  olde 
and  *forhoryd  man.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  116  Ase  beo  pet 
beoc!  "fondled,  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxxviii[i].  3  pair 
wickednesse  *for-lenghbed  bai.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on 
Ps.  xxxix.  7  They  *for-meygre  themselves  . .  bycause  they 
imagin  that  all  is  too  little  for  them. 

II.  In  adjs.    [Cf.  the  cognate  ~L.per-,  Gr.  IKJM-.] 

10.  Giving  to  an  adj.  the  sense  of  an  absolute 
superlative,  'very', '  extremely' ;  &sfor-black,-cold, 
-dry,    -dull,   -faint,   -great,   -hoar,   -old,  -weary ; 
fordead,  utterly  speechless  and  still. 

[OE.  had  for-wel,  very  well,  very,  for-falSe,  very  easily, 
for-oft,  very  often  ;  a  stressed  variant  of  the  prefix  is  frse-, 
as  fr&micel '  eximius ',  fryfsett  '  prsepinguis  ',  fr&ofcstlfcc 
'  propere  '.  Cf.  ON.  /or-Utill,  very  little,  ftr-mUtill,  very 
great,  etc. ;  also  the  use  of  Sw.  for,  Da.  for,  in  the  sense 
of  '  too  '.  It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  Chaucer's  exam- 
ples of  these  compounds  admit  of  being  explained  as 
instances  offer  prep,  governing  an  adj. ;  thus  in  the  quots. 
below,  'for-blak  maybe  taken  as  =' for  black  (that  it  was)', 
'  for  blackness ' ;  \fordrye,  as  whyt  as  chalk  '  may  be  read, 
omitting  the  comma,  '  as  white  as  chalk  for  dry_  (that  it 
was) ',  '  on  account  of  being  so  dry.'  It  is  possible  that 
Chaucer  himself  may  have  apprehended  the  combinations 
in  this  manner.] 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'i  T.  1286  As  any  ravenes  fether  it 
shoon  «for-blak.  c  1320  Seuyn  Xag.  (W  )  2623  He  was  *for- 
cold,  and  lokede  aboute.  1592  G.  HARVEY  Pierce' s  Super.  66 
Who  would  haue  thought,  .to  haue  found,  .the  elocution  of 
the  Divelsoratour.  .so*fordead.  Ibid.  133  There  is.  .no  such 
libbard  for  a  lively  ape  as  fordead  silence,  a  1386  CHAUCER 
Sar.'s  T.  401  Amidde  a  tree  *fordrye,  as  whyt  as  chalk  . . 
Ther  sat  a  faucon.  c  1430  LYDG.  Mm.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.) 
191  To  teche  a  rude  *for.dull  asse.  CISTO  Marr.  tt'it 
f,  Science  iv.  iii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  368  Ye  sprites,  for- 
dull  with  toil.  £1440  Psalmi  Penit.  (1894)  2  My  soule 
hath..*Forgret  mester  to  make  mouns.  ? a  1366  CHAUCER 
Kom.  Rose  356  Hir  heed  for-hoor  was,  whyt  as  flour. 
c  1340  Gaw.  S;  Gr.  Knt.  1440  On  be  sellokest  swyn  swenged 
out  (>ere  Long  sythen  for  be  sounder  bat  wi;t  "forolde 
[?or  is  this  a  vb.].  11386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1284  He 
hadde  a  beres  skin,  col-blak,  for-old.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne 
2443  Wei  out  from  alle  weyes  *for-wery  bei  hem  rested, 
i  1400  Rom.  Rose  3336  Forwery,  for-wandred  as  a  fool. 


FOR. 

For-,  pref.-,  OE.  for-,  is  identical  with  Foil 
prep.,  and  in  OE.  and  ME.  it  occurs  frequently  as 
a  variant  of  FORE-,  with  the  senses  '  before',  'in 
front',  'on  behalf  of ',  etc.;  cf.  OE.  for-,  fore- 
cuman  to  come  before,  ME.  forganger  and  FOKE- 
GAN'GEB.  Where  a  word  occurs  with  both  forms  of 
the  prefix,  it  is  in  this  Dictionary  placed  under 
FORE-. 

For-t  pref?,  occurring  only  in  words  adopted 
from  Fr.,  as  FOKCATCH,  FORFEIT,  FOKPRISE,  repre- 
sents OF.  for-,  fors-,  identical  with  fors  adv.  (mod. 
F.  fiors}  outside,  out:— L.  forts,  fords. 
Foracan,  obs.  f.  HURRICANE. 
Forage  (fp 'redg),  sb.     Forms  :  5-6  fourage  (6 
fourr-),  5-8  forrage,  6-7  forradge,   4-  forage, 
[a.  F./ourrage,  f.  OY.feurre  fodder :— Com.  Rom. 
*fodro,  of  Tent,  origin :  see  FODDER  and  -AGE.] 
1.  Food  for  horses  and  cattle  ;  fodder,  provender ; 
in  early  use  esp.  dry  winter  food,  as  opposed  to  grass. 
Now  chiefly  provender  for  horses  in  an  army. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  122  The  oxe  and  asse .  .Tho  that  hy  sejen 
hare  creature  [  =  Creator]  Lyggynde  ine  hare  forage.  4:1386 
CHAUCER  Reeve's  Prol.  14  Gras-tyme  is  doon,  my  fodder  is 
now  forage,  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.i  177  No 
comparisoun  twen  good  greyn  and  forage.  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  xviii.  8  b/2  They  had  nother  ootes  nor  forage  for 
them  [horses].  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  I.  xxxviii.  56  Spurry  is 
good  fourage  or  fodder  for  Oxen  and  kyen.  1610  MARKHAM 
Masterp.  I.  xciii.  182  Next  vnto  grasse  is  forrage,  which  is 
onely  the  blades  of  greene  corne.  1683  Loud.  Gtiz.  No. 
1868/3  The  Cavalry  made  hard  shift  to  get  Forage,  many 
Horses  dying  for  want  thereof.  1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Single- 
ton vi.  106  A  herb  like  a  broad  flat  thistle  supplied  the  buffa- 
loes for  drink  as  well  as  forage.  1770  fiintus  Lett,  xxxvi. 
175  note,  This  gentleman,  .was  contractor  for  forage.  1865 
CAULYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  VII.  xvin.  viii.  254  Our  Inns  were  now 
almost  quite  exhausted  of  forage  in  corn  or  hay. 
b.  Iransf.  andy^g*. 

1697  DKYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  233  Some  [Bees]  o're  the 
Publick  Magazines  preside,  And  some  are  sent  new  Forrage 
to  provide.  1767  FAWKES  Horace 's  Sat.  n.  vi,  Those  Heaps 
of  Forage  he  [a  mouse]  had  glean'd  with  Care.  1792  MAD. 
D'ARBI.AY  Let.  2  Oct.,  Sarah . .  seems  perfectly  satisfied  with 
foreign  forage.  1836  Johttsoniana  I.  86  The  minds  of  men 
who  acquire  no  solid  learning,  and  only  exist  on  the  daily 
forage  they  pick  up  by  running  about. 

2.  The  action  of  foraging  or  providing  forage  ; 
hence,  a  roving  search  for  provisions  of  any  kind  ; 
sometimes,  a  raid  for  ravaging  the  ground  from 
which  the  enemy  draws  his  supplies,  t  In  forage  : 
in  search  of  forage. 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  xxxviii.  76  The  Captayns  . .  were 
qrdeyned  for  to  lede  the  peple  in  fourage.    c  1500  Melttsine 
lix.  351  Sayeng  that  they  were  frendes  and  that  they  had  be 
all  that  nyght  in  fourrage.     1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vi. 
vi.  492  And  thence  made  forrages  into  the  Countrey.     1777 
W.   DALRVMPLE  Trav.  Sp.  ft  Port,  iv,  I  went  upon  the 
forage  to  get  something  to  eat.    a  1873  LYTTON  Pansanias 
51  My  own  brother,  .headed  a  detachment  for  forage. 
+  b.  transf.  A  raging  or  ravening.   Obs. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.L.  L.  iv.  i.  93  And  he  [the  lion]  from  forrage 
will  incline  to  play.     16*7  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Land.  91  The 
Inhabitants,  .fled  before  the  Fire,  leaving  it  to  its  forradge. 
f3.  In//.  Foragers.  Obs. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xlix.  70  Their  forages  rode 
forthe,  but  they  met  nat,  bycause  the  ryuer  was  euer  by- 
twene  them.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  18  Sallying  out 
to  hatie  cut  off  the  forrages  of  the  Christians. 
4.  at/rib,  and  Comb.,  attributive  as  forage-crop, 
-plant,  -store ;  also  forage-boat,  a  boat  used  for 
conveying  forage;  forage-cap  (see  quot.  1876); 
forage-guard,  a  guard  detailed  to  cover  a  forag- 
ing party;  f  forage -master,  an  officer  who  at- 
tended to  the  forage,  etc.  of  an  army. 

1848  Blackly.  j\  fag.  Aug.  2ioBymeansof  the  *forage-boat. 
1844  Regul.  4-  Ord.  Army  157  The  *Forage  Caps  of  the  : 
Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Men.  1876  VOYLE  Mint.  \ 
Diet.  (ed.  3),  Forage  cap,  the  undress  cap  worn  by  infantry 
soldiers  and  known  as  the  Glengarry  forage  cap.  1875  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  I.  370/2  Herbage  and  'forage  crops.  1819 
REES  Cycl.,  *Forragc-gnard.  1579  DIGGES  Stratiot.  log 
He  ought  also  to  assigne  a  sufficient  number  of  Horse  to 
attende  on  the  'Forrage  maister.  1823  CRABB  Technol. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Forage,  P'orage-Master-General,  formerly  an 
officer  under  the  marshall,  who  saw  to  the  forage  for  the 
army,  which  duty  is  now  performed  by  the  Quarter-Master- 
General.  1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  Gloss.  Index, 
Herbage  plants,  'forage  plants,  such  as  clover  and  other 
plants  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  herb.  1868  Refill  A  Ord 
Army  r  534  Sentries  over  "forage  stores. 
Forage  (fr-redz,),  v.  Forms  :  5-8  forrage,  6 
fcrur(r)age,  6-  forage,  [ad.  Y .  fourrarer,  f.  four- 
rage  :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  collect  forage  from ;  to  overran  (a 
country)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  destroying 
supplies;  to  lay  under  contribution  for  forage. 
Also  :-  -  ... 
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the  Earl  of  Chester.  1865  CARLVI.E  Fredk.  Gt.  IX.  xxi.  ii. 
262  Noble  and  Peasant  had  been  pillaged,  ransomed,  for- 
aged, eaten-out  by  so  many  different  Armies. 

trans/,  and  fig .  1641  SIR  E.  DURING  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  295  Who  neglecting  the  best  part  of  his 
office  in  God's  Vineyard,  .forrageth  the  Vines.  1667  SOUTH 
Serm.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2  The  captivated  ark,  which  foraged  their 
country  more  than  a  conquering  army. 

2.  inlr.  To  rove  in  search  of  forage  or  provi- 
sions ;  spec,  of  soldiers  in  the  field. 

1530  in  PALSGR.  553/2.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  in.  x,  Oxen 
and  bulls,  whiche.. his  men  had  taken  in  foragmge.  1608 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (16581  610  When  the  Parents  were  gone 
abroad  to  forrage  for  them.  1697  DRYDEN  V irg.  Georg.  iv. 
283  Nor  dare  they  [Bees)  stray  ..  Nor  Forrage  far,  but 
short  Excursions  make.  1702  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3828/2  I  he 
Left  Wing  of  the  Army  foraged  near  the  Villages.  1824  »  . 
IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  286  A  detachment,  .travelled  slowly  on, 
foraging  among  the  villages. 

b.  To  make  an  inroad  on,  upon ;  to  raid.  Also 
transf.  znAfig. 

1642  CHAS.  I  Message  to  Both  Houses  n  July,  He  per- 
mitteth  his  Souldiers  to. .forrage  upon  the  Countrey.  1680 
MORDEN  Geog.  Reel.  (1685)43  Under  their  King  Cochliarius 
foraging  upon  the  Seacoast  of  Gaul.  1857  H.  REED  Lect. 
Eng.  Poets  II.  xv.  208  A  boyish  enterprise  of  foraging  upon 
the  hazel  trees.  1886  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  II.  323  The  con- 
sciousness that  I  had  it  to  do  would  be  so  constantly  forag- 
ing on  my  equanimity. 

3.  To  rove  or  hunt  about  as  in  search  of  supplies ; 
to  make  a  roving  search  yfrr;  to  rummage. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  122  We  may  sally  out 
boldly  to  forage  for  new  discoveries  in  the  field  of  contem- 
plation. 1822  W.  IRVING  Bniceb.  /fall  ii.  92  He  passed 
many  an  hour  foraging  among  the  old  manuscripts.  1845 
FORD  Handbk.  Spain  i.  24  He  must  forage  abroad  for 
anything  he  may  want.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  iv. 
xxxiii,  Sir  Hugo . .  wanted  Deronda  to  forage  for  him  on 
the  legal  part  of  the  question.  1893  Q.  [CoucH]  Delict. 
Duchy  217  He  foraged  in  the  pockets  of  his.  -coat. 

f  4.  To  glut  oneself,  as  a  wild  beast ;  to  raven. 
lit.  andyijj'.  Also,  To  batten  or  revel  in. 

1592  SHAKS.  Vt>n.  <y  Ad.  554  With  blind  Told  furie  she 
begins  to  forrage.  1599  —  Hen.  V,  I.  ii.  no  Whiles  his  . . 
Father. .  Stood  smiling,  to  behold  his  Lyons  Whelpe  Forrage 
in  blood  of  French  Nobilitie.  1670  STUCLEY  Gosp.  Glass 
xxxiv.  362  The  Plague ..  forraged  in  London,  and  the  parts 
adjacent.  1698  CROWNE  Calig.  v.  48  Go  and  prepare  for  this 
design  to-night,  And  we'll  to-morrow  forrage  in  delight. 

5.  trans.  To  supply  with  forage  or  food. 

'552  HULOET,  Foraged  to  be  ..pabnlor.  1698  J.  FRYER 
E.  India  fy  Persia  125  They  . .  are  now  out  of  distrust  the 
Moguls  should  Forrage  their  Army  here.  1715-20  POPE 
Iliad  vm.  627  Our  steeds  to  forage  and  refresh  our  pow'r. 
1810  in  Mem.  Vise.  Comberntere  I.  139  We  have  been  very 
well  foraged  since  we  have  been  nere.  1880  DISRAELI 
Endytn.  xiii,  He  foraged  their  pony  . .  and  supplied  them 
from  his  dairy. 

6.  To  obtain  by  foraging  or  rummaging.     Also 
with  out. 

1656  BP.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  (1851)  74  This  fowl  . .  is 
ravenous :  all  is  too  little,  that  he  can  forage  for  himself. 
1837  CARI.YI.E  Fr.  J!ev.  in.  i.  ii.  (1872)  12  Two-thousand 
stand  of  arms .. are  foraged  in  this  way.  1849  THACKERAY 
Pendennis  xxxvi,  His  valet  . .  went  out  and  foraged  know- 
ledge for  him.  1856  KANE  Ant.  E.rpl.  II.  i.  19  He  has 
foraged  out  some  raw  cabbage. 

Hence  Fo'raged///.  a. ;  Po'raging/^*/.  a. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  in.  iv.  54  Two  of  our  forraging 
disorderly  souldiers.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trhiarch.,  Hen.  V, 
cclxvi,  Forraging  Bees,  a  1848  WHITTIER  Yorktvwn  v, 
With  stolen  beeves,  and  foraged  corn.  1863  BATES  Nat, 
Amazon  II.  v.  351  The  Ecitons,  or  foraging  ants.  1873 
HOLLAND  A.  Bonnie,  xix.  306  A  foraging  squirrel  picked 
up  his  dinner  almost  at  my  feet. 

t  Fo'ragement.  Obs.  [a.  Of.fourragement : 
see  FORAGE  v.  and  -MENT.]  The  act  of  foraging. 

1596  Edna.  Ill,  n.  i.  Dj  b,  The  Lyon  doth  become  his 
bloody  iawes,  And  grace  his  forragement  by  being  milde, 
When  vassell  feare  lies  trembling  at  his  feete. 

Forager  (fr-red^i).  Forms  :  a.  4-7  forager(e, 
5-6fourrager,(6forageour,  forragiour ,  foriger), 
6-7  forrager,  6- forager.  0.  6  foranger, -enger, 
•inger.  [ad.  OT.forragier,  (.forrage  FOKAGE  so. ; 
also  a..Gf.fourrageour,a.geii\.-n.i.fourragier  FOK- 
AGE v.  With  the  ft.  forms  cf.  messenger,  passenger.'] 

1 1.  A  harbinger,  messenger.  Obs.  Cf.  FORAYERZ. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  84  Frenesyes  &  foule  yueles 
forageres  of  kynde.  1616  J.  LANE  Sfr.'s  T.  (1888)  innate, 
Much  praisinge  love  (of  peace  the  harbinger),  mild  truithes, 
sterne  lustices  kind  foragere. 

2.  One  of  a  party  sent  out  to  gather  forage,  etc. 
for  an  army,  f  Also  a  spoiler,  ravager. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  I.  xiy.  36  Not  trust  onely  vpon 
that  that  his  fourragers  shall  bringe.  1325  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  II.  xxxiii.  39  b/2  If  the  Spanish  forangers  were 
stronger,  than  they  wold  take  theyr  forag  fro  them.  1552 
HULOET,  Forager  or  waster  of  a  m\maty ,  populator.  1581 
STYWARD  Mart.  Discipl.  i.  16  Horse  . .  to  gard  and  defend 
the  foriugers.  1624  HEYWOOD  Gnnaik.  IV.  173  Certaine 
forragers  and  robbers  that  made  sundry  incursions  into  the 
countrie.  1799  WELLINGTON  7  Apr.  in  Gurw.  Desp.  I.  27 
The  foragers  are  coming  in  fast  well  loaded  with  forage 
1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  X.  xxi.  vi.  119  The  continual 
skirmishing  with  the  Prussian  foragers. 
b.  A  foraging  ant  (Ecitoii). 


. .  having  forraged  the  elements  of  aire,  earth 
for  provision  for  their  guests.      1700  ASTRY  tr. 
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FOEAMINOSE 

on  others  wisdom.  1777  MASON  Eng.  Garden  n.  278  Down 
so  smooth  a  slope,  The  fleecy  foragers  will  gladly  browse. 
1890  Century  Mag.  May  48/1  A  nervous  restless  disposi- 
tion, which  makes  them  [poultry],  .excellent  foragers. 

4.    =forage-cap. 

1891  Daily  News  14  Feb.  3/6  It  is  expected  that  the  new 
folding  cap.  .will  be  shortly  condemned  in  favour  of  the  all- 
round  forager,  which  it  was  intended  to  supersede. 

Foraging'  (fjrredgirj),  vbl.  sb.     [see  -ING  '.] 
1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FORAGE  in  various  senses. 
1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  xxxv.  72  The  noble  men  ..sente  out 
on  fouragyng  ouer  aile  the  Countrey.      ^S1"^  JER-  TAY- 
LOR  Serm.  for  Year  i.  xvii.  216  A  Libian  Tiger  drawn 
from  his  wilder  forragings.     1832  W.  IRVING  Alhambra  \. 
20  They  .  .  had  been  signally  enriched  by  the  foraging  of 


the  previous  evening.      1861    HOLLAND  Less.  Lije  xxiii. 
327  His  Childe  Harold  is  n 
less  foraging. 


.  . 

327  His  Childe  Harold  is  nothing  but  the  record  of  his  tire- 


party 

hunts  in  single  file  tnrough  the  forest." 
3.  One     ' 


forag< 


2.  Comb.,  as  foraging-expedition,  -party,  -ship  ; 
foraging-oap  =flerage-cap. 

1830  MOORE  Mem.  (1854)  VI.  144  Dressed  in  a  neat  blue 
frock  and  a  *foraging  cap.  1863  BATES  Nat.  Amazon  II.  v. 
363  This  ant  goes  on  *foraging-expeditions  like  the  rest  of 
us  tribe.  1780  D.  BRODHEAD  in  Sparks  Corr.  Anter.  Rev. 
(,1853)  III.  10  Unless  I  send  out  "foraging  parties,  and 
impress  cattle.  1809  Naval  Citron.  XXI.  394  note,  The 
Conqueror,  .was  a  *foraging  ship. 

Forain(e  r,  obs.  form  of  FOREIGN,  -ER. 

Foralite  (fo»Talait).  Geol.  [mod.  f.  L.  ford-re 
to  bore  +  -LITE.]  (See  quot.) 

1859  PAGE  }landbk.  Geol.  Terms,  Foralites,  applied  to 
certain  tube-like  markings  which  occur  in  sandstones  [etc.] 
and  which  seem  to  have  been  the  burrows  of  annelids. 

II  Foramen  (.for^'-men).  PI.  foramina  (fora- 
mina). [i,./ordmen,  f.fordreto  bore.]  An  opening 
or  orifice,  a  hole  or  short  passage,  for  the  protru- 
sion of  an  organ,  or  for  the  performance  of  organic 
functions.  In  various  applications  in  Anat.,  Zool., 
etc.  In  Bot.  esp.  the  foramen  of  an  ovule  (see 
quot.  1866). 

1671  GREW  Anat.  Veg.  (1672)  i.  3  At  the  thicker  end  of  the 
Bean,  in  the  outer  Coat,  a  very  small  Foramen  presents  it- 
self. 1682  T.  GIBSON  Anat.  1  1697)  20  Above,  where  it  adheres 
to  the  Midriff,  it  has  three  foramina  or  holes.  1819  REES 
Cycl.,  Foramen,  .a  term  applied  to  the  apertures  observable 
in  some  specimens  of  echini,  distinct  from  the  mouth  and 
vent.  1826  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1828)  III.  xxx.  256  In 
many  conical  pupa:  is  the  appearance  of  a  vertical  foramen. 
I&28QUAIN  Elem.  Anat.(i%y]}\y>  Round  the  optic  foramen. 
1831  R.  KNOX  ClotjneCs  Anat.  185  The  intervertebral 
foramina.  1841  71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  210 
I  nnumerabte  foramina  .  .  give  passage  to  as  many  tubular  feet 
or  protrusible  suckers.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  s.  v.,  The  foramen 
of  an  ovule  is  an  aperture  through  the  integuments,  allow- 
ing the  passage  of  the  pollen  tubes  to  the  nucleus. 

Foraminate  (forarmhu't),  a.  [ad.  L.  fora- 
minatus  bored,  l.foramin-  FOKAMEN.]  —  FORA- 

MINATED. 

Foraminate  (forse-minc't),  v.  [f.  L./ordmin-, 
FORAMEN  +  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  bore,  pierce,  per- 
forate. 

'599  [see  next].  1668  WlLKINS  Real  Char.  n.  ix.  §  4.  246 
Perforate,  foraminate,  pierce.  1830  MAUNDER  Diet.,  Fora- 
minate, to  bore  full  of  noles. 

Fpraminated  (forse'min^ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  L. 
foraminat-tis(f&t  FOB  AMINATE  a.  )  +•  -EI>I.]  Bored, 
pierced,  perforated:  see  also  quot.  1839. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabcllwuer  s  Bk.rkysickeT&li  Fine  totalle 
and  not  foraminated  pearles.  1728  R.  NORTH  Mem,  Alits, 
(1846)  37  Pipes  ..  foraminated  for  changing  the  tone  when 
there  was  occasion.  1839  ROBERTS  Diet.  Geol.,  Foraminated 
.  -Applied  to  a  shell,  the  chambers  of  which  are  united  by 
a  small  perforation  or  foramen.  1854  WOODWARD  Mollitsca 
n.  229  Orthidse  :  Shell  transversely  oblong,  depressed,  rarely 
foraminated. 

Forarniuifer  (forami-nifai).  [mod.  f.  'L.fora- 
min-, FORAMEN  +  -fer  bearing  ;  in  ^.foramimfcre^ 
A  rhizopod  of  the  order  Foraminifera. 

1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  n  The  young 
Foraminifers.  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.  etc.,  Foraminifers. 
.  .a  tribe  of  minute  shells. 

II  Foraminifera  (forse:mini!era),  sb.  pi.  Zool. 
[mod.L.  neut.  pi.  of  prec.]  An  order  of  Rhizopoda, 
furnished  with  a  shell  or  test,  usually  perforated 
by  pores  (foramina). 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  518/1  note,  But  M.  D'Orbigny 
.  .  has  substituted  the  positive  term  Foraminifera.  1882 
GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  vi.  iv.  §  j.  838  In  some  places  it 
[nummulitic  limestone)  is  composed  mainly  of  foramini- 
fera. 

Foraminiferal  (forae^mini-feral),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Foraminifera. 
b.  Consisting  of  or  containing  foraminifera 

1865  CARPENTER  in  Intell.  Observ.  No.  40.  278  Referable 
to  the  foraminiferal  type.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol. 
xix.  363  Foraminiferal  strata.  1882  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  n. 
ii.  §  6.  167  Calcareous  (Foraminiferal)  Ooze. 

Foraminiferous  '.fora-mini-Cras),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ocs.]  lit.  Furnished  with  foramina  ;  said 
of  the  Foraminifera  or  their  shells.  Also  (less 
correctly)  <=  FORAMINIFERAL  b. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  114/2  The  lowest  foramini- 
ferous  cephalopods.  1859  J.  R.  GRKENE  Man.  A  aim.  Kingd. 
Protozoa.  15  Many  Foraminiferous  shells.  1872  NICHOLSON 
Palzont.bs,  Its  Foraminiferous  fauna.  1884  Science  III.  591 
Foraminiferous  ooze. 

t  Fora:minO'Se,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.foniminos-us, 
i.foramin-  FORAMEN.]  '  Full  of  holes  '. 

1  727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 


FORAMINOUS 


s,tf.  Ofo.  [f.  L./t»-rtW 

MKX  -  -nrs.J     Full  of  holes,  perforated,  porous. 

1626  I.ACON  Sylva  §  215  Soft  and  Foraminous  Bodies. 
1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cynts\\\.  51  The  .  .  foraminous 
roundle>  upon  the  leaf.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  \.  8  Be- 
s;>eck'd  here  and  there  with  black  spots  .  .  all  foranv.nous. 
1816  FABI-R  O>-is>.  Pagan  Idol.  III.  137  The  rocky  foramin- 
oiis  grotto. 

roraiiiinulate  (forSmiTUiflA),  a.  [f.  next 
-ATE'-.]  =FOHAMINULOUS. 

1884  in  Syd.  Soc,  Lex. 

Poramiiiule    (force*mini«l).       [as   if  ad.   L. 
*fonlMhwI-nm,  dim.  of  FORAMEN.] 
'  1866  in   Trfas.  Bat.      1884  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.t  Foratninnle, 
the  minute  opening  or  o.stiolum  of  the  perithecium  of  some 
Fungi  and  Lichens,  through  which  the  spores  escape. 

Foraminulose  (iorftmioiiwl0«>'s),  a.      [f.   as 
prec.  +  -OSE.]   =  next. 
1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
ForaminulotlS  (forami'ni/nas),  a.  [f.  as  prcc. 

•+  -ous.]     Pierced  with  fine  holes  or  pores. 
1664  POWKR  Exp.  rhilos,  i.  3  The  eye  of  a  Bee  .  .  black 
and  all  foraminulous.  1721  in  BAILEY.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Foran,  Foranent:  see  FORNE,  FORNENT. 

t  Pora'neOUS,  a.  Obs.-°    [f.  mtd.L.foratu-us 

(Du  Can^e),  i.  forum  market-place,  court  of  justice 
+  -ous.]     Belonging  to  a  market  or  court. 

1656  in  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.     1721  in  BAILEY. 

Foranger,  foringer  :  see  FOBAGER. 

Foranize:  see  FORETGNJZE. 

Foramen  :  see  FORRUK  in  FoB-//*^!1  2  and  6  b. 

Forasmuch,  (fprazimrtf),  adv.  [The  phrase 
for  as  much  ;  now  written  as  one  word.]  Only  in 
the  conjunctional  phrase  Forasmuch  as  :  a.  In 
consideration  that,  seeing  that,  inasmuch  as.  No\v 
somewhat  formal  or  arch.  In  early  use  occasion- 
ally with  ellipsis  of  the  second  as  ;  rarely  with 
substitution  of  that.  fb.  Occasionally  used  in 
the  etymologically  prior  sense:  So  far  as,  with 
regard  to  so  much  as. 

a.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  454  Vor  as  muche  as  we  mowe 
fle  in  none  manere.      c  1400   MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  Pref.    2 
For  as   mykill  as   it   es   latig    tyme    passed.      1411    Rolls 
of  Par  It.  III.  650/2  For  as  myche  I  am  a  Justice.      1450- 
1530  Myrr.  01  tr  Ladye  2  But  for  as  moche  as  many  of 
you  ..  can  not  se  what  the  meanynge  therof  ys  :  therefore, 
etc.     1606  G.  W.  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine   119!),  Forasmuch  that 
this  prouision  made  greatly  for  his  furtherance.     1651  tr. 
De  las  Coveras*  Hist.  Don  Fenise  89  Forasmuch  an  honest 
wife  ought  to  have  no  other  will  but  that  of  her  husband. 
1732   LEDIARD  Sethos  II.  vii.   17  Forasmuch  as  of  all  the 
countries  included  under  the  torrid  zone  ..  those  ..  are  the 
most  expos'd.     1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I  V.  489  Forasmuch 
as  then  the  lease  would  never  be  at  an  end.     1879  BUTCHER 
&  LANG  Odyss.  227  My  friend,  forasmuch  as  thou  utterly 
heliest  me. 

b.  1639  LD.  G.  DIGBY  Lett.  cone.  Relig.  (1651)  37  For  as 
much  as  belongs  to  that  eating,  we  are  neither  defrauded  of 
any  good  by  not  eating,  nor  enricht  with  any  good  by  the 
eating  of  the  sanctified  bread,  which,  for  as  much  as  it  hath 
of  materials,  goes  into  the  belly.  1654  LD.  ORRERY  Parthen. 
(1676)  557  The  latter,  forasmuch  as  concerned  his  bringing 
off,  was  not  difficult. 

tFo'rastery.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  forastiery. 
[ad.  It.  forestieria  of  same  meaning,  f.  forestierc 
stranger,  =  Med.L.  forasteri-us,  f.  foras  out  of 
doors.]  The  guest-house  (of  a  monastery). 

1604  R.  PARSONS  yd  ft.  Three  Confers.  Eng.  246  A  more 
learned  Doctor..  that  came  sometymes  as  a  ghest  to  the 
forastiery  of  the  said  Monastery  of  Bury. 

t  Fo'rate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  forat-  ppl.  stem  of 
forare  to  bore,  pierce.]  trans.  To  perforate. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disp.  105  Well  covered  with 
a  paper  not  forated. 

Foray  (f(n*1),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4-5  forray,  (5 
ferray),  5  forra,  5-7  forrey,  (5  forey),  6~7forreie, 
9  foray,  fi.  6  forrow.  [See  next  vb.] 

1.  A  hostile  or  predatory  incursion  or  inroad,  a 
raid,  f  In,  of  foray,  on  a  foray. 

Revived  in  the  iptli  c.  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

1375  BARIIOUR  Bruce  n.  281  Sum  sail  wend  to  the  forray. 
r  1400-20  yndicittttt  (Roxb.i  7  Some  at  ayll  howse  I  fande  : 
and  som  of  ferray.  c  1470  HENRY  \yallace  ix.  463  Thirfour 
liundreth  .  .  A  forray  kest  and  sessit  mekill  gud.  £1540  tr. 
Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camd.  No.  29)  16  The  forrow  was.  . 
mainteyned  every  waye,  without  resistance.  1633  T.  STAF- 
FORD Pac.  Hib,  i.  xiii.  82  Had  not  our  Horse  been  over- 
wearied with  their  long  forrey.  1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  i.  ii, 
The  foray  was  long,  and  the  skirmish  hot.  1865  LIVINGSTONE 
Zambesi  xxiii.  471  The  continual  forays  of  Mariano  had 
spread  ruin  and  desolation  on  our  south-east. 

trans/.  andy?£.  1822  W.  IRVING  Braceb.  Hallxxvt  They 
[the  rooks]  are  apt  now  and  then  to  issue  forth  from  their 
castles  on  a  foray.  1850  D.  G.  M  ITCHELL  Rever.  of  Bachelor 
(1852)258  Forbid  those  earnest  forays  over  the  borders  of 
Now,  and  on  what  spoils  would  the  soul  live? 

t2.  Booty  taken  in  a  foray;  prey.     Also//. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6426  pat  neuer  of  forray  art  full,  c  14*5 
WVSTOUN  Cron.  vm.  xl.  264  |)ai  na  gret  Forrais  made.  1598 
GftEKBWiY  Tacitus'  Ann.  n.  vit(i622)  148  Desirous  to  hunt 
after  pillage  and  forreies. 

•j"  3.  The  advance-guard  of  an  army. 

c  149$  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  xl.  136  Willame  of  Dowglas, 
J>at  pan  was  Ordanyd  in  Forray  for  to  pas.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  ix.  468  The  forray  tuk  the  pray,  and  past  the 
playn,  Towart  the  park.  1533  STEWART  Cron.  Scot,  I.  339 
Neirby  in  sicht  the  forrow  to  reskew.  1577-87  HOLINSHKU 
Chron.  III.  1216/2  The  forreie  was  a  little  troubled  with 
a  fortie  or  tiftic  Scots  horssemen. 
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Foray  fpiei),v.  Forms:  4-7 forray,  (4 forra, 
5  forr  o)y,  6  fory,  forrow,  7  furrow),  9  foray. 
t'a.  t.  6-7  forrai(e)d.  [ultimately  from  Rom. 
*fodro  (see  FORAGE  ,</>.N  ;  the  precise  formation 
and  the  mutual  relation  of  the  vb.  and  sb.  are 
somewhat  obscure. 

The  supposition  most  free  from  difficulties  is  perh.  that 
the  sb.  is  f.  the  vb.,  and  that  the  vb.  is  a  back-formation 
from  FORAYER  (the  forms  forrcr.u,  ftir^-oui,  may  come  from 
the  form  furrour  of  the  sb.).  The  alternative  is  to  regard 
KORAY  sb.  as  a  derivative  of  OF.  forrer  to  forage  (see 
FORAGE  sb?),  and  as  having  given  rise  to  the  Eng.  vb.] 

1.  trans.  To  scour  or  ravage  (a  country,  in  search 
of  forage  or  booty  ;  to  pillage ;  to  seize  and  carry 
off  (goods) ;  to  plunder  the  property  of  (a  person). 

Revived  in  the  igth  c.  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  B.  1200  Stoken  so  strayt,  bat  bay  ne 
stray  myjt  A  fote  fro  bat  forselet  to  forray  no  goudes.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  xv.  511  Than  gert  he  forray  all  the  land. 
1513  DOUGLAS  AZneis  xi.  x.  62  Enee  . .  A  certane  horsmen, 
lycht  armyt  for  the  nanis,  Hes  send  befor  for  to  forray  the 
pl.-mis.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  xii.  3  Dead  now  was  their 
foe,  which  them  forrayed  late.  1644  D.  HUME  Hist.  Ho. 
Douglas  167  Hee  was  scarce  retired,  when  Creighton.. 
furrowed  the  lands  of  Corstorphin.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L. 
iv.  xxiii,  When  Roderick  foray 'd  Devanside.  1852  Miss 
YONGE  Cameos  I.  xxxix.  333  Bruce  forayed  Cumberland. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  raid  ;  to  forage ;  to  pillage. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  XIX.  643  Na  we  may  forra  for  to  get 

met.  c  1450  Merlin  179  He  herde  telle  that  thei  [the  saisnes] 
come  to  forrey.  c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camd. 
No.  29)  37  Certaine  companies  . .  hearing,  as  they  forrowed 
abroad,  spoyling  the  countrey,  that  [etc.].  1593  Sc.  Acts 
Jos.  VI  (1597)  §  174  Sum  quha  nightlie  and  dailie  rieuis, 
forrayis,  and  committis  open  thieft.  1813  HOGG  Queen's 
U'ake  196  To  drive  the  deer  of  Otterdale,  Or  foray  on  the 
Border  side.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  $  Is.  I.  xv.  II.  162  The 
people  of  Granada,  .foraying  into  the  Christian  territories. 

Hence  Fo'raying  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb. 

£1400  MAUNDEV  (Roxb.)  xxx.  135  Withouten  certayne 
scales  bat  er  ordaynd  for  forraying.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
V.  ix.  175,  I  wyl  that  thou  make  the  redy  and  goo  thyder  in 
foreyeng.  1391  PERCIVALL  .?/.  Diet.,  Tata,  foraying,  spoil- 
ing, Depopulatio. 

Forayer  (ffn&ti).  Forms :  4  forrier,  for- 
reyer,  ferrour,  4-5  forrayour,  forrour,  4-6 
-eour,  5  -ear,  ferriour,  -your,  foreyour,  7  for- 
reiar,  9  forayer.  [from  two  different  sources : 
ME.  forrier  is  a.  Of  .forrier :  — med.L.  type  *fodra- 
rius,  f.  *fodro  fodder  (see  FORAGE  si.) ;  ME. 
forrour,  forreour,  is  a.  OF.  forreor,  agent-n.  f. 
forrer  to  forage.  The  two  words  coalesced,  the 
trisyllabic  forms  alone  surviving,  and  were  re- 
garded as  the  agent-n.  belonging  to  FORAY  zi.] 

I.  One  who  forays  ;  a  forager,  a  raider. 

CI330  R.  BRUNNF.  Chron.  ll-'ace  (Rolls)  ^228  He  was 
cheftayn  of  ffbrreyers  [orig.  foriers].  c  1425  WYNTOUN 
Cron.  VIII.  xl.  144  Pe  Forryowris  bare  hard  ware  sete.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  n.  xxxix.  (1609)  69  Sending  with  fprreiars 
certoine  guides.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.^iv.  xvii,  Light 
forayers,  first,  to  view  the  ground,  Spurr'd  their  fleet  coursers 
loosely  round. 

f  2.  A  fore-goer,  harbinger,  messenger,  or  courier. 

1340  Ayenb.  195  pe  guode  forriers  bet  nimeb  and  agraybej> 
bethous  of  paradys  to  be  riche  manne.     1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
B.  XX.  80  Kynd . .  sent  forth  his  foreioures  [v.rr.  forreyours, 
forreouris,   forreores]  feures  &  fluxes  [etc.].     1549  Compl.     \       ",uT    L^I" 
Scot.  xi.  99  Thai   var  re[n]contrit  be  the   forreours  and    |    "°r°?  ^  ^h 
exploratours  of  the  romanis. 

•(•Forba'n,!'.  Obs. ~l  In  3  forbonne.  [a.  OF. 
forbannir :  see  next.]  trans.  To  banish. 

a  1250  Owl  ff  Night.  1093  He  let  forbonne  bene  cniht  pat 
hadde  idon  so  muchel  unriht. 

f  Forba'nish,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  forbanniss- 
lengthened  stem  of  forbannir,  i.  for-,  ¥m-prefj 
+  bannir  to  BANISH.]  trans.  To  banish ;  occas. 
with  second  obj.  of  place  whence.  Also,  to  dis- 


or  for-banysched  }>e  kyngr s  lond.    c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of 
Aymon  iii.  79  Yf  yc  haue  forbanysshed  vs,  well  we  know  it. 
f  ForbaT,  sl>.     Coal-mining.     Obs.     [f.  FOB- 
(Ipref.2)  +  BAH  rf.]   =  BARRIER  i  g. 

1 15. .  in  A".  <5-  Q.  Ser.  v.  X.  307  [In  Durham  records 
(34th  Kef.  Def.  Keeper  /'.  R.  207)  is  a  reference  to  offences 
committed  by  miners  in  cutting  through  the  '  forbarres  ' 
when  working  the  mines  of  coal  and  iron  ore.] 

t  ForbaT,  foreba-r,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  AF.  for- 
barret;  i.for-,  FOR-  prcf.z  +  barrer  to  bar.] 

1.  trans.  To  hinder,  obstruct,  prevent,  prohibit 
(an  action,  event,  etc.) ;  to  withhold  (a  thing). 

a  1300  Cnrsfir  M.  8213 (Cott.)  It  es  na  thing  bat  mai  for-barr 
his  will.  1303  R.  BKUNNE  Hanill.  Symie  106  Handyl  )>y 
synnes  . .  Kiles  forbarre  bey  |<e  blys  of  heune.  13. .  Caer 
lieL.  3514  Though  he  forbarre  our  vytayle.  .Off  us  non  schal 
dye  for  hungyr.  1:1380  WYCI.II-  ll'/.-s. u88o>66  Anticrist hab 
forbarrid  be  fredom  of  gocldis  laue.  £1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  4547  Alle  on  sirenthe  bair  thrist  was  sett,  Oure 
batelle  to  forbarre. 

b.  To  bar,  barricade,  confine  (a  person) ;  to  ob- 
struct ;a  way). 


FOBBEAR 

R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  214  Tille  ilk  a  lordyng  suld  ward 
&  relefe  falle,  Bot  tille  be  kyng  no  bing.he  was  furbarred  alle. 
1340  HAMI-OLE  Pr.  Cause.  957  A  man  at  be  last  forbard  may 
beOfbeblisfulworld.  c  1430  LYDG.  Bochns\\.  i.  (1554)  i46b, 
Hewas  forbarred.  .of  vittayle.  I574tr-  Littletons  Tenures 
40  b,  The  Lords  nor  none  other  shalbee  forbarred  of  theire 
villaines.  1586  FERNF.  Ufa:.  C,,-nlrie  103  It  was  prpuidentlye 
foreseene  to  forbarre  cuery  person  from  the  wearing  of  that 
coller  except  the  Knight.  1671  F.  PHILLIPS  Reg.  Necess.  387 
The  Commons  did  Petition  the  King,  That  none  of  his  Sub- 
jects be  fore-barred  of  their  due-  <1< -bis. 

atsol.  c  1450  St.  C*MArr*(Snraei)  8284  Aftir  Cnud  regned 
Edwarde,  Edeldrede  sonn,  naman  forbarde. 

Hence  Forba'rring  vol.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Refr.  IV.  iii.  432  Myche  forbarring  of  synnes, 
which  ellis  wolde  come  forth.  1502  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (1811) 
287  My  Lorde  of  Winchester,  .in  forbarring  of  the  Kyngis 
hyghwnye  lete  drawe  the  chayne  of  the  stulpis  there. 

tForbate,  «•  Obs.  rare-"1.  [?f.  OF.  forb-er 
to  counterfeit  +  -ATE.]  ?  Counterfeit,  imitation. 

1558  Treasurer's  Ace.  in  Laudcr's  Tractate (1864)  Pref.  7, 
xxiiii  ellis  of  forbate  taffeteis  of  syndrie  sortes  of  hewis. 

tForba'the,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FOR- /«/".'  +  BATHE 
».]  trans.  To  bathe  deeply,  imbrue. 

1430  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  in.  xxvi,  He  on  foote  stode  All 
forbathed  in  the  grekes  bloude.  a  1547  SURREY  SEneid  n. 
765  Troye  town . .  Whose  shore  hath  been  so  oft  tor-bath  d  in 
blood.  1563  SACKVILLE  Induct.  Min:  Mag.  Ixi.,  Con- 
querours  hands  forbathde  in  their  owne  blood. 

Forbear,  forebear  (fojbe-M,  fo.>ube°i),  sb. 

(Originally  Sc.)  Forms:  6foirbear,  6-7  for(e;- 
beer,  (6  forebeerarX  5-  forbear,  6-  forebear, 
[f.  FOR-  pref.  2  or  FORK- 'pref.  +  BEER  sb.z,  lit.  one 
who  is  or  exists  before.]  An  ancestor,  forefather, 
progenitor  (usually  more  remote  than  a  grandfather). 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  I.  2t  His  forbearis.  .Of  hale  lynage, 
and  trew  lyne  of  Scotland.  1578-1600  Scot.  Poems  i6M  C. 
II.  159  For  in  this  seiknes  I  was  borne  And  my  forebeerars 
me  beforne.  1623  LISLE  &lfric  on  O.  f,  N.  Test.  Pref. 
p  17  Looke  back  a  little  to  this  outworne  dialect  of  our 
forebeers.  1782  BURNS  Death  Malie  39  So  may  they 
[sheep]  like  their  great  Forbears,  For  monie  a  year  come 
thro  the  sheers.  1816  SCOTT  ^»/>V.xl,This  Roland  Cheyne 
. .  was  my  forbear.  1883  D.  C.  MURRAY  Hearts  I.  53  A 
yeoman  whose  forbears  had  once  owned  the  land. 

Forbear  (ffube->M),  v.  Pa.  t.  -bore  (-bo»u),  pa. 
pple.  -borne  (-bo^un).  Forms :  see  FOR  fref.1  and 
BEAR  v.;  in  pa. t. also  rarely 5  forbored,  6  -beared. 
[OE.  forberan  (  =  OHG.  far-,  -fer-,  forberan, 
MHG.  verbern  to  restrain,  abstain,  Go\b.frabairan 
to  endure,  support)  see  Foil-  prtf.1  and  BEAR  v.~] 

1 1.  trans.  To  bear,  endure,  submit  to.  Obs. 

c  1000  jEi.FRic  Horn,  in  Grein-Wiilcker  Prosa  III.  72  Se 
mildheorta  hjclend  be  swa  micel  forbsr  for  us  synfullum. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Me  re  h.  T.  938,  I  may  not  . .  Forbere  to  ben 
out  of  your  compagnie.  1570  E.  ELVIOEN  Newyeres  Cm 
•P4  His  bounden  duetie  is  For  to  forbeare  the  payne.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Yoy.  iv.  i.  114  b,  Hunting  .. 
being  an.  .occasion  to  use  men.  .to  forbeare  heate  and  cold. 

f2.  To  bear  with,  have  patience  with,  put  up 
with,  tolerate.  Obs.  (but  cf.  sense  8). 

cBgj  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xxi.  150  Deah  hit  mon 
cuSlice  wiete,  hit  is  to  forberanne.  c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt, 
xvii.  17  Hu  lange  for-bere  ic  eow.  1^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  95 
He.. forbere  monna  hufelnesse  b"rh  his  lianesse.  111225 
Ancr.  R.  218  UnSeawes,  bet  he  er  uorber  ase  he  ham  nout 
nuste.  1340  Ayenb.  148  panne  be  guode  man  . .  bereb  and 
uorbereb  alneway  be  foles.  1413  Pilgr.  Soivtc  (Czxton  1483) 
ill.  vi.  54  The  plente  of  his  grace  that  hath  the  forborne. 
1526-34  TIN-DALE  Rev.  ii.  2  Thou  cannest  not  forbeare  them 
which  are  evyll.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  in.  ix.  79, 
I  haue  forborne  your  insolencies.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  n. 
607,  I  then  had  wrote  What  friends  might  flatter :  pru- 
dent foes  forbear. 

f  3.  To  bear  up  against,  control  .emotion  or  de- 
sire). Also  reft,  to  control  one's  feelings.  Obs. 

Beowulf  '1877  (Gr.)  p£et  he  bone  breostwylm  forberan  ne 
mehte.  a.  1000  Guthlac  775  (Gr.)  [Hi]  firenlustas  forberaS 
in  breostum.  c  1230  Halt  Meid.  17  Onont  ti  fleschhche  wil 
&  ti  licomes  lust  bat  tu  forberes  her.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
24427  (Cott.)  Quen  i  sagh  bus  all  thinges  skurn,  vn-feland  for 
bair  lauerd  murn,  moght  i  me  noght  for-ber.  c  1430  Syr 
Gener.  (Roxb.>  5005  His  sorow  might  not  be  forborn. 
f  b.  absol.  or  intr.  for  reft. 

r  888  K.  ALFRED  Boetlt.  xxxvi.  §  i  Hwa  mass  forbaeran 
bset  he  (>an  ne  siofije.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  15  Ne  beo  bu 
nefre  ene  wraS  ber  fore,  ah  forber  for  drihtenes  luue.  1207 
R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  526  The  king  ne  mr?te  tho  uorbere,  that  he 
ne  wep  atte  laste.  £1300  Beket  72  Hi  ne  mijte  forbere 
nomore  ;  And  wope  also  pitousliche. 

f4.  To  endure  the  absence  or  privation  of;  to 
dispense  with,  do  without,  spare  (a  person  or 
thing).  Obs. 

cqoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  i.  xvi.  [xxvii.]  (1890)  70  Forbon  seo 
aeftere  cneoris . .  alle  Demote  is  to  forbeorenne  &  to  forlaetenne. 
c  1330  Assump.  Virg.  (BM.  MS.)  60  peo  bat  in  be  temple 
were  N  e  mi3te  nojt  hire  forbere.  1469  Paslon  Lett.  No.  607 
II.  348  Y'  lytyll  [money]  y'  I  myght  forbere  . .  I  haue 
delyu'yd  to  Dawbeney.  1477  Ibid.  No.  787  III.  175  If 
Syme  myght  be  forborn  it  wer  well  done  that  he  [etc.]. 
1562  BULLEYN  Bk.  Simples  303,  He  is  the  beste  bonde  slave 
in  the  common  wealthe,  and  least  can  be  forborne.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  747  Fruits . .  Whose  taste,  too  long  forborn, 
at  first  assay  Gave  elocution  to  the  mute. 

t  b.  To  give  up,  part  with  or  from,  lose.  Obs. 


•UUUt      •*    »»//•  T  U.      1U  glVC  UU,    pull    Wllll  Ul    jiuiu,    IWBVI     w* 

c  1350  Will.  Paltme  3333  Whi  lete  3e  foulli  jour  fon  for-  ;       ,3     Coer  je  L  4,9  Hys  styropes  he  forbare.    c  1430  Syr 

barre  jou  her-inne.      1435  Man  Fire  of  Love  II.  v.  78  pe  Gener.  (Roxb.)  146  Sith  I  haue  this  hert  lorn,  And  mygoode 

wast  wildernes  the  way  forbarris.  men  forborn.      1430  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  I.  vi,  She  hath  for- 


2.  To  shut  out ;  to  bar,  deprive,  or  exclude  (a 
person) ;  tsp.  in  Law  (see  quot.  1607).  Const,  of, 
from,  and  with  double  object. 

[1292  UKIITON  iv.  ii  §  ii  Si  homage  ne  le  forbarre.]  1-1330 


men  loroorn.      1430  L.YDG.  \~nron.   irvy  i.  vi,  oii«=  MJJJ"  •' 
bore  Her  maydenhead.     1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  II.  i.  53  Whenas 
my  wombe  her  burdein  would  forbeare. 

f  c.  To  avoid,  shun  ;  to  keep  away  from  or  keep 
from  interfering  with  ;  to  leave  alone.  Obs. 


FORBEAR. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14560  (Colt.)  pe  land  o  lude  he  has  for- 
born. c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  27,  I  wolde  yowhauetoold 
. .  But  al  that  thyng  I  moot  as  now  forbere.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  \.  259  Scho. .  Forbure  the  gate  for  wachis  that  war 
thar.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus'  Hist.  I.  ii,  Offices  of  honour 
likewise  either  to  beare  them,  or  forbeare  them  [was  a  capitall 
crime].  1598  YONG  Diana  220  Forbeare  us  a  little.,  for  I  will 
not  have  you  beare  witnes  to  the  love  that  I  have  to  impart. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  755  The  beast  it  selfe  liueth 
euermorein  shadowy  places,  forbearing  the  sun.  1628  FORD 
Lwers  Mel.  in.  ii,  Forbear  the  room.  1673  TEMPLE  Observ. 
United  Pror.  Wks.  1731  I.  17  The  People  in  the  Country 
forbear  the  Market. 

5.  To  abstain  or  refrain  from  (some  action  or 
procedure) ;  to  cease,  desist  from. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  39  Mune^eS  hem  ofte  unSewes  to 
forberen  and  gode  beawes  to  fallen,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3454 
(Cott.)pat  baimoght  noght  bair  strif  for-bere.  c  \4z$Seven 
Sag.  (P.)  355  And  I  myghte  forbere  speche,  Seven  dayes 
and  seven  nyght.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  30 
Forbeare  the  eting  of  swynis  flesche.  1655 SIR  E.  NICHOLAS 
in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  II.  223,  I  forebore  pressing  them 
further.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1756)  51  All  public  Assem- 
blies at  other  Burials  are  to  be  forborn  during  the  Con- 
tinuance of  this  Visitation.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  n.  xxxiv,  J 
Madman,  forbear  your  frantic  jar  !  1867  WHITTIEB  Our  • 
Master  iv,  The  strife  of  tongues  forbear. 

6.  absol.  and  intr.    To  abstain,  refrain.     Const.    | 
to  (also  \buf)  with  inf.,  also  from,  ^for,  ^of. 

c  1375  XI  Pains  /)V//{ Vernon)  no  in  O.  R.  Misc.  226  To    ! 
heere  godus  wordus  J»ei  han  for-born.     c  1400  Rom.  Rose    \ 
4751  It  is  a  slowe  [/.  e.  a  moth],  may  not  forbere  Ragges,    \ 
ribaned  with  gold,  to  were,     c  1449  PECOCK  Rcpr.  i.  xiv.  78    j 
Y  must  here  therof  abstene  and  forber.     15*9  MORE  Dyalogc    \ 
iv.  Wks.  286/1  On  the  morow   forbare  I  to  speake   with 
hym.     1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  in.  v.  (1622)72  The 
Dictator  . .  forbare  somtime  for  making  any  more  [lawes]. 
1658   W.   BURTON  Comment.   Itin,  Antonin,    8,   I   cannot 
forbear  but  transcribe  all  of  it  hither.     1676  HOBBES  Iliaii    \ 
i.   402    From  War  forbear.      "1745   SWIFT  Hen.  f,  Lett,     j 
1768  IV.  278  He  commanded  his  soldiers  to  forbear.      1751     I 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  159  f  6  Few  have  repented  of  having    ! 
forborne  to  speak.    1787  A.  HILDITCH  Rosa  de  Montmorien 
I.  140  De  Beaufort,  whom  Strickland  could  not  forbear  of 
accusing  of  unwarrantable  caprice.    1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist. 
Ind.  II.  315  He  would  have  incurred  more  blame  . .  if  he 
had  forborne  from  attempting  to  recover  them.     1878  H. 
TAYLOR  Denkalion  i.  iv,  Forbear  !    The  knowledge  must 
be  mine  alone.     1879  M.  ARNOLD  Falkland  Mixed  Ess, 
234  The  lovers  of  Hampden  cannot  forbear  to  extol  him 
at  Falkland's  expense. 

t  b.  Naut.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  vi.  27  Forbeare  is  to 
hold  still  any  oare  you  are  commanded.  1727-90  BAILKY, 
Forbear  [Sea.  Term],  a  Word  of  Command  in  a  Ship's  Boat. 

7.  trans.  To  refrain  from  using,  uttering,  men- 
tioning, etc. ;  to  withhold,  keep  back,     f  Formerly 
const,  from,  to,  or  dative. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1355  As  be  truage  to  rome  bat  non 
vorbore  nere.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  693  (Gott.)pe  scorpion  forbar 
histunge  Frabestis  bat  he  layemonge.  c  1430  LYDG.  Chichm, 
%  Bye.  in  Dodsley  O.  PI.  XII.  334  Meke  wyfes . .  That  neither 
can  at  beddeneboordTheyrhusbondesnat  forbere  oonwoord. 
1580  TUSSER  Hnsb.  xiii.  (1878)  29  The  west  [wind]  to  all 
flowers  may  not  be  forborne.  1590  MARLOWE  Ediu.  //,  v.  v, 
Stay  a  while  ;  forbear  thy  bloody  hand,  a  1619  FOTHERBY 
Ameom.  i.  ii,  §  2  (1622)  u  Wee  are  forced  to  forbeare  the 
strongest  of  our  Authorities.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  i.  206  Hold 
then.  Your  sword  forbear.  1709  HEARNE  Collect.  4  Apr., 
Charlet  could  not  forbear  his  Venom.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  i.  437 
Forbear  that  dear,  disastrous  name.  1808  SOUTHEY  in  Lett. 
(1856)  II.  115  You  may  repent  a  sarcasm, — you  never  can 
repent  having  forborne  one.  1884  RUSKIN  Pleasures  Eng. 
i6tiotet  Gibbon.. might  have  forborne,  with  grace,  his  own 
definition  of  orthodoxy. 

b.  refl.  To  restrain  oneself,  refrain,  rare. 

1535  COVERDALE  Esther^  (Apocr.)  xvi.  12  He  coude  not 
forbeare  him  self  from  his  pryde.  1611  BIBLE  2  Chron. 
xxxv.  21  Forbeare  thee  from  medling  with  God.  1852  Miss 
YONGE  Cameos  I.  vi.  42  If  it  be  so,  forbear  thyself  to  fight. 
1865  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  Ixviii.  370,  I  forbear 
myself  from  entering  the  lists. 

8.  To  abstain  from  injuring,  punishing,  or  giving 
way  to  resentment  against  (a  person  or  thing) ;  to 
spare,  show  mercy  or  indulgence  to.     Now  rare. 
Cf.  sense  2,  to  which  this  closely  approaches. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  Ouer  sithon  ne  for-baren  hi 
nouther  circe  ne  cyrceiaerd.  ^1275  Serm.  (Cott.)  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  188  pes  persones  ich  wene,  Ne  beobheo  no?t  for-bore. 
"393  LANCL.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  430  He  . .  For-bar  hym  and  hus 
beste  bestes.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  1. 169  No  for  the  Pape 
-  «Wiid  n°  kXrkls  (orber-  «5i.3  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron. 
1568)  II.  765  His  maister  gave  him  in  charge  not  to  forbeare 
""*•  rt*533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546) 
s:  .»,  Ihe  quycke  fire  doth  not  forbeare  the  wod  be  it  wette 
or  drye.  1606  BRYSKETT  Civ.  Life  27, 1  craue  to  be  forborne 
in  this  your  request.  1618  RALEIGH  In  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett. 
#'  J  f?*bare  a11  Partes  of  the  Spanish  Indies.  1665  Sir  T. 
RoesVoy.  E.Ind.  438  That  scruple  they  make  in  forbear- 
ing the  lives  of  the  Creatures  made  for  men's  use.  1745  De 
1'oesEng.  Trades,,,.  (1841)  I.  xiv.  125  He  knows  whom  he 
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t  b.  Const,  of  (a.  thing).  Ol>s. 

?  "7S  Passion  Our  Lord  itf  in  O.E.  Misc.  4,  ,auer  „ 
hit  may  so  beo,  Of  bis  ilche  calche  nv  forber  bu  me.  i'uo 
UoMComf.agst  Trib.  n.Wks.  i,94/,  He  would  pray  <£d 
forbeare  him  of  the  remenaunt. 

C.  intr.  (or  at>sol.)  To  be  patient  or  forbearing ; 
to  show  forbearance.     Const,  wit  A, 

The  proverbial  phrase  to  bear  and  forbear,  now  taken 
in  this  sense,  was  orig.  trans. :  see  quot.  1340  in  sense  2 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  v.  iv.  27  Loue,  lend  me  patience 
to  forbeare  a  while.  1683  ,!/,./,  Prat,  France  v.  66  He  for- 
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bore  beyond  all  Patience.      1725  POPE  Odyss.  II.  247  With 


1842  TENNYSON  T-iuo  I  'oiccs  218  Some  . .  Bore  and  forbore  ; 
and  did  not  tire.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xv,  She 
.  .forebore  with  his  tailings. 

0.  tram.  To  refrain  from  enforcing,  pressing,  or 
demanding ;  not  to  urge,  press,  insist  on,  or  exact. 
Sometimes  with  double  obj.  Now  rare,  t  Also 
intr.  with  of. 

1570  ABI>.  PAKKER  Corr.  (1852,1374, 1  am  driven  to  forbear 
of  my  ancient  rights.  1583  WHITGIFT  Let.  in  Fuller  C/t. 
Hist.  IX.  v.  §  9  Desiring  your  Lordships  . .  to  forbear  my 
comming  thither.  1633  FORD  'TisPity  in.  ii,  Let  me  advise 
you  here  to  forbear  your  suit.  1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Power 
Parl.  II.  20  That  all  the  Acts  of  Oxenford,  should  from 
thenceforth  be  utterly  forborne  and  annulled.  1649  EVELYN 
Mem,  (1857)  III.  49,  I  desire  you  to  forbear  my  reasons, 
till  the  next  return.  1756  JOHNSON  Life  K.  of  Prussia 
Wks.  IV.  542  The  claim  was  forborn.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk. 
Gt.  (1865)  I.  ill.  v.  170  And  Ihe  Corpus-Christ!  idolatries 
were  forborne  the  Margraf  and  his  company  this  time. 

b.  esp.  To  abstain  from  enforcing  the  payment 
of  (money)  after  it  has  become  due.  Now  rare. 

1570  Act  13  £7/z.  c.  8  §  5  Any  Money  so  to  be  lent  or  for- 
born. 1664  W.  HAIG  in  J.  Russell  t/f&IX.dStll  273, 1  can 
have  a  friend  here  that  will  . .  forbear  it  [money]  a  year  and 
a  half.  1674  JEAKE  Arilh.  (1696)  577  If  an  Annuity  be  for- 
born, the  Paiments  increase  as  well  as  the  Interest.  18*7 
HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  129  The  money  lent,  or  forborn,  is 
called  the  Principal.  1845  STEPHEN  Comin.  Laws  Eng. 
(1874)  II.  161  Such  [debts]  as  were  incurred  or  forborne  by 
means  of  fraud. 

absol.  1856  BOUVIER  Law  Diet.  s.  v.,  When  the  creditor 
agrees  to  forbear  with  his  debtor. 

Forbea'rable  a.  [f.  FORBEAR  v.  +  -ABLE.]  f  a. 
Ready  to  forbear,  patient,  indulgent  (obs.).  b. 
That  may  be  forborne  or  dispensed  with. 

1465  Paston  Lett.  No.  518  II.  216, 1  founde  the  juges ryght 
gentell  and  forberable  to  me.  1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  A  nn.  Rev. 
I.  362  The  commerce  of  inland  towns  consists  in  the  manu- 
facture of  forbearable  articles. 

Forbearance  (fi*it'eo'rans\  [f.asprec.  +  -ANCE. 

Originally  (like  abearance)  a  legal  term  (sense  3),  which 
accounts  for  the  hybrid  formation.] 

1.  The  action  or  habit  of  forbearing,  dispensing 
with,  refraining  or  abstaining  from  (some  action 
or  thing).     Const,  of,  front,  to  with  inf. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  lien.  VI,  n.  iv.  19  Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly 
forbearance.  1593  —  Rich.  11,  iv.  i.  120  True  Noblenesse 
would  Learne  him  forbearance  from  so  foule  a  Wrong. 
1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xxvi.  45  Bad,  both  in  action, 
and  forbearance  !  1634  CANNK  Necess.  Septir.  (1849)  95, 
I  might  here  instance  Daniel's  forbearance  of  the  king's  ' 
meats.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  19  F  3  Without  any  . . 
remarkable  forbearance  of  the  common  amusements  of  young 
men.  1765  H.  WALI'OLE  Otranto  iv.  (1798)  65  His  forbear- 
ance to  obey  would  be  more  alarming.  1825  T.  JEFFERSOX 
Antobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  39  Laws  which  rendered  criminal. . 
the  forbearance  of  repairing  to  church,  a  1871  GROTE  Eth. 
Fragm.  i.  (1876)  12  The  various  acts  and  forbearances  which 
a  man  supposes  to  constitute  the  sum  of  his  duty. 

2.  Forbearing  conduct  or  spirit ;  patient  endur- 
ance under  provocation  ;  indulgence,  lenity. 

1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  (Percy  Soc.)4i  Com- 
mending the  venue  of  patience  or  forbearance.  1645  Bp. 
HALL  Remedy  Discontents  43  If  their  sufferings  be  just, 
my  forbearances  are  mercifull.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  II. 
x.  412,  1  have  now  put  an  end  to  my  forbearance  of  him. 
1831  BREWSTER  \cwton  (1855)  II.  xxiv.  314^  The  man  of  the 
world  treats  the  institutions  of  religion  with  more  respect 
and  forbearance. 

3.  Abstinence  from  enforcing  what  is  due.  esp. 
the  payment  of  a  debt. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efist.  385  You  are  forced  (because 
of  credit  and  forbearaunce)  to  give  a  greater  price.  1590 
RECORDE,  etc.  Gr.  A  rts  (1640)  495  What  is  wonne  or  lost  in 
the  100  pound  forbearance  for  12  moneths.  1691  LOCKE 
Lmtier.  Interest  Wks.  1727  II.  31  In  Debts  and  Forbear- 
ances, where  Contract  has  not  settled  it  between  the  Parties. 
"773  Act  13  Geo.  Ill,  c.  63  §  30  No  Subject,  .shall,  .take  .. 
above  the  Value  of  twelve  Pounds  for  the  Forbearance  of 
one  hundred  Pounds  for  a  Year.  1827  HUTTON  Course 
Math.  I.  129  Interest  is  the  premium  or  sum  allowed  for  the 
loan,  or  forbearance  of  money. 

Pro-,'.  1599  PORTER -•J//^  II 'am.  Abingd.  (Percy  Soc.>4i 
Forbearance  is  no  quittance.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  53 
He.  .soon  shall  find  Forbearance  no  acquittance. 

t4.  Comb.:  forbearance  money,  money  paid 
to  a  creditor  (in  addition  to  the  interest)  for  allow- 
ing the  repayment  of  a  loan  to  be  deferred  beyond 
the  stipulated  time. 

1668  SEDLEY  Mulberry  Card.  11.  ii,  Thou  and  I  might  live 
comfortably  on  the  forbearance  money,  and  let  the  interest 
run  on.  1751  E.  HAYWOOD  Betsy  Thoughtless  II.  xiv.  155  It 
must  be  that  she  has  kept  it  [the  penalty  of  a  bond]  off  by 
large  interest  and  forbearance-money. 

transf.  (allusively).   1814  SCOTT  Drama(&-j$  220  Foote..     I 
was  only  anxious  to  extort  forbearance-money  from  the  timid. 

Forbearant  (fjXibe>rant),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ANT.]  Forbearing,  indulgent,  patient. 

1642  R.  HARRIS  Serin.  Ps.  x.  14, 17  p.  32  God  is  Wisdome  it 
selfe  ;  and  therefore  forbearant.  1830  Examiner  419/2  The 
temper  of  George  IV  may  have  been  forbearant.  1859  SMILES 
Self-Help  xii.  (1860)  342  The  world  at  large  is  not  so  for- 
bearant. 

Hence  Porbea  rantly  adv. 

1855  in  OGILVIE  Suppl.,  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Forbearer(ffhbe»-rei).  [f.  FORBEAR  v.  +  -EH'.] 
One  who  or  that  which  forbears. 

1570  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  8  §  5  Contracts  . .  whereupon  is  not 
reserved.. to  the  Lender,  Contracter,  Shifter,  Forbearer  or  | 


FORBID. 

1  Deliverer,  above  the  Sum  often  Pound.  1580  TCSSKK  Hitsb. 
xiii.  (18781  2Q  The  West  [wind]  as  a  father  all  goodnesse 
doth  bring,  The  East  a  forbearer,  no  manner  of  thing.  1642 
J.  BALL  Ansiv.  Canne  Pref.,  Hee  lived  and  dyed  a  strii  t 
forbearer  . .  of  all  such  corruptions.  1755  JOHNSON,  I-'or- 
bearer*  an  intermitter  ;  interceptor  of  any  thing. 

Forbearing  (f/abe-'Tirj),  vbL  s6.     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ING  ].]     The  action  of  the  vb.  FOKBEAR. 

13..  A'.  A  Us.  3826  There  was  yeye  no  forberyng ;  By. 
tweone  favasour  and  kyng.  13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Venton 
J\!S.  xxxil.  780  Wprschupe  bou  fully  fflesch-fadur.  .And  bat 
m  two  Maner  of  binges  :  In  boxumnesse  and  for-berynges. 
c  1440  HVLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  i.  Ixxxi,  What 
is  synne  but  a  wanting  or  a  forberyng  of  good.  1529 
Snpplic.  to  King  41  Forbearinge  of  bodely  workes  &  kep- 
inge  ydle  holy  dayes.  1533  MORE  Afol.  xii.  gib,  The 
leuyng  out  of  felonye,  sacrylege,  &  murder,  is  rather  a 
token  of  wylynes  then  any  forbering  or  fauour.  1570 
Act  13  Eliz.  c.  8  §  5  The  Loan  or  forbearing  of  a  hundred 
Pound  for  one  Year.  1641  HINDE  J.  Brnen  v.  16  The  for- 
bearing of  meats  and  drinks.  1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  x.  13 
1'araphr.  55  Thy  longanimity  in  forbearing  of  wicked  men. 

Forbearing  (f^ibee-rit)),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING  2.]  That  forbears ;  patient  under  provoca- 
tion, long-suffering ;  t  abstinent. 

c  1425  £**£•  Conquest  Irel.  xxxvi,  (1896)  88  He  was  . .  [of] 
mete,  &  of  drynke  ful  meen  &  for-berynge.  1611  BIBLE 
2  Tim.  ii.  24  The  seruant  of  the-  Lord  must  not  striue  :  but 
bee  gentle  vnto  all  men  . .  patient  [utarg.  Or,  forbearing]. 
1782  COWPER  Table  T.  401  There  is  a  time  ..  For  long-for- 
bearing clemency  to  wait.  1853  C.  BRONTE  I'illettt  x. 
(1876)  85  Madame  Beck  was.  .forbearing  with  all  the  world. 

Hence  Forbea  ring-ly  adv.,  Forbea  ringness. 

1831  Examiner  660/2  The  fitness  of  whipping  Mr.  Muir 
was  . .  forbearingly  negatived.  1855  CLARKE  Diet.,  For- 
bearin^ness.  1874  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  xxv.  (1875)  406  Con- 
siderations of  pity,  tenderness,  and  forbearingness. 

t  Forbea*t,  v.  Obs.  For  forms  see  BEAT  v. 
[f.FOB-jSfWrO  hBKATz>.]  a.  trans.  To  beat  severely; 
to  cover  with  bruises  or  stripes,  b.  To  beat  down, 
overcome.  C.  pa.  pple.  only.  Of  a  path :  Well- 
beaten  or  trodden. 

1393  LANCL.  /'.  PI.  c.  xxui.  198  So  elde  and  hue  hit  hadde 
a-feynted  and  forbete.  c  1420  Autnrs  of  Arth.  Ii,  Alle 
blake  was  thayre  brees,  for  bet  un  with  brandis.  c  1430 
Hymns  Vir&.  (1867)  29  Al  his  fleisch  bloodi  for-bete,  c  1430 
Pilgr.  Ly/fllanhode  n.  Ixxii.  (1869)  103  Thou  art  not  the 
firste  pilgrime  ..  the  wey  is  al  forbeten.  .1470  HARDING 
Chron.  xxxiv.  v,  This  king  . .  Came  home  agayn  . .  All  for- 
beten. 

Forbecause :  see  BECAUSE  A.  i  and  B.  i. 
t  FOTbed,  ///.  a.    [f.  *forbe,  a.  OF./orfor  (see 
FURBISH  v.)  +  -ED  i.]  ^  FURBISHED. 

1413  Pilgr.  Strtti/e  Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxvi.  84  The  honoure 
of  suche  persones  is  clene  forbed  harneys. 

t Forbehe*st.  Obs- '  [f.  FOB- pref?  +  BE- 
HEST.] A  promise  previously  given. 

/f  1400  Prytuer  in  Maskell  Men.  Kit.  (1875)  II.  75  That 
we  be  inaad  worthi  to  the  forbiheestis  of  crist. 

t  Forbi'd,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next  vb.]  A  for- 
bidding. (Cf.  FORBODE  sir.) 

1602  W.  WATSON  Decacordott  338  For  what  is  more  in- 
nouate  preposterous,  and  beyond  all  gods  forbid,  then  this 
new  fanglenes  in  you  to  prefer  [etc.].  1740  CHVYHBjFtf&Hn 
ii.  72  With  what  an  evident  Forbid,  the  Jewish  Law  directs 
this  permit  of  animal  Food. 

Forbid  (f£ibfrd).  v.    Pa.  t.  forbad,  forbade 

(-bae'd) ;  pa.  pple.  forbidden  (-bi*d'n).  Forms  : 
Infin.  i-2forb6odan  (north,  forbeada),  2-4  for- 
beoden,  3-5  forbede(n,  -yn,  (4  -bedd,  -beed, 
5  -bidde,  -bide,  -byde),  4-6  Sc.  forbeid,  (7  for- 
bidd),  4-  forbid.  Pa.  1. 1  forbe"ad,  2-3  forbead, 
(3  -bsed,  -bet/t),3-5  forbed(e,forbode,(4  -baad, 
-badde,  -bed,  -beed),  5  -bat  (6,  7  -bod(de),  6-8 
forbid,  4-  forbad,  forbade.  Pa.  pple.  I  for- 
boden,  3~6forbode(n,  (5  -bade,-bed(e),  5-8  for- 
bod(de^n,  6-9  forbid,  6-  forbidden.  Also  weak 
pa.  t.  4  forbedde,  -bedid,  pa.  pple.  5  forbedd. 
[OE.  forbt'odan,  pa.  t.forbtad,  pi.  -budon,  pa.  pple. 

forboden,  f.  FOR-  pref,^  +  btodan  to  BID  ;  =  OFris. 

forbiatfat  Du.  verbieden,  OHG.  far-t  forpiotan 
fMHG.  and  Ger.  verbuten^,  Goth,  faurbiitdan, 
Cf.  ON.j5r»>«**.] 

1.  trans.  To  command  (a  person  or  persons)  not 
to  do,  have,  use,  or  indulge  in  (something),  or  not 
to  enter  (a  place) ;  to  prohibit.  In  many  diverse 
constructions. 

a.  with  double  object, of  the  person  (orig.^ii/zzv), 
and  of  the  thing  prohibited.  Also  in  pass,  with 
either  the  person  or  the  thing  as  subject;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  indirect  obj.,  if  a  sb.,  is  preceded  by  to. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1048  And  cwae5  bet  se  papa  hit  him  for- 
boden  haefde.  atvj$Cott.  Horn.  223  Hwi  for-bead  jeu  god 
bes  trowes  westm.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2984  Anon  dtsfolc 
fore  he  for-bead.  a  1300  Cursor  Al.  13029  (Cott.)  He  for- 
bedd him  bat  womman.  (.-1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wacc 
(Rolls)  9158  He  ..  pat  J>eympe  lond  furst  furbed.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  519  Forbeed  us  thing,  and  that 
desire  we.  c  1394  P.  PL  Crede  769  God  wold  . .  fals 
freres  [were]  forboden  be  fayre  ladis  chaumbres!  1450- 
X53°  Myrr.  onr  Ladyt  21  That  is  forboden  vs  by  holy 
chirche.  1529  RASTELL  Pastyme,  Hist.  Rom.  (1811)  29  It 
was  ordeynyd  that  preestis  Grekes  myghthaue  wyfis,  which 
to  preestis  Latens  was  forboden.  1597  SHAKS.  Lover's 
Comj>L  164  To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seemes  so  good. 
1609  DOULAND  Ornith.  Microl.  20  There  be  some  other 
Interuals,  very  rare,  and  forbidden  to  yong  beginners. 
1697  UKYIIEN  .-Knfid\\.  760  The  chaste  and  holy  Race  Are 
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all  forbidden  this  polluted  Place.  1710  LADY  M.  W.  MOM- 
TAGU  Let.  tinrnet  20  July,  My  sex  is  usually  forbid  studies 
of  this  nature,  1793  COWPER  On  Spaniel  Beau  ii,  Against 
my  orders,  whom  you  heard  Forbidding  you  the  prey.  1838 
LYTTON  Leila  \.  ii.  When  strength  and  courage  are  forbid 
me.  1849  MACAU  LAV  Hist.  E>t£.  II.  351  The  archbishop., 
had  long  been  forbidden  the  court.  1853  J.  H.  NKWMAN 
Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  i.  iv.  187  Their  [the  Turks']  religion 
forbids  them  every  sort  of  painting.  1865  DICKENS  Mut. 
Fr.  i.  vi,  Will  you  forbid  him  the  house  where  I  know  he 
is  safe  ? 

b.  with  personal  object  (in  OE.  either  dat.  or 
accHS.~}  and  an  infinitive  (formerly  wither  to ;  rarely 
without  to]  as  second  object. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xix.  14  Nelle  je  hi^  for-beodan 
cuman  to  me.  c  1200  ORMIN  6499  Till  Herode  king  onn^fcnn 
He  be^m  forrbxd  to  turrnenn.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  54  J?e 
eppel  bxt  ich  loke  on  is  forbode  me  to  etene,.&  nout  forto 
biholden.  1382  WYCLIF  Acts  xvi.  6  Thei..weren  fprbodyn 
of  the  Hooly  Cost  for  to  speke  the  word  of  God  in  Asya. 
c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  i.  xxv,  He  lackib  inwarde  comfort, 
&  he  Is  forboden  to  seke  eny  outwarde.  1562  BULLEYN 
Dial.  Soames  fy  Chir.  42  b,  We  be  also  forboden  to  use 
repercussiues.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  \.  ii.  427  You  may 
as  well  Forbid  the  Sea  for  to  obey  the  Moone.  a  1618  J. 
DAVIES  Wits  Pilgr.  (Grosart)  19/1  But  . .  I  am  forbod  . .  to 
tell  it  you.  1817  LD.  ELLENBOROUGH  in  Maule  &  Selwyn 
Rep.  VI.  316  He  distinctly  forbids  the  defendants  to  accept 
any  more  of  their  drafts. 

fc.  with  personal  obj.  and  negative  clause.   Obs. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an,  675  Swa  ic  for  beode  be  and  ealle  be 
biscopas  be  aefter  5e  cumon..bset  ge  nan  onsting  ne  hauen 
of  ba:t  mynstre.  aizz$Ancr.  R.  256  Ich  forbeode  ou  bet 
nonofou  ne  ileue  bes  deofles  sondesmon.  £1275  Passion 
581  in  O.  E.  Misc.  53  lesus  . .  hire  bo  for-bed,  pat  heo 
attryne  ne  scolde  his  honde  ne  his  fet.  1387  TREVISA 
Hiffden  (Rolls)  I.  85  Bybese  trees  be  grete  kyng  Alexander 
was  forbode,  bat  he  schulde  neuere  come  in  Babylon.  1599 
SHAKS.  Pass.  Pilgr.  124  She  silly  Queene.  .Forbad  the  boy 
he  should  not  passe  those  grounds. 

d.  with  omission  of  personal  object,  and  with 
the  thing  prohibited  expressed  (a)  by  sb.  or  pron. 
(f  const,  from) ;    {b)  by  an  infinitive ;    (c)  by  an 
obj.-sentence  (in  early  use  with  a  negative,  which 
the  later  idiom  omits);  (d)  by  object  and  infinitive. 

(a)  c  *vj$Lamb.  Horn.  115  He  seal,  .heordom  for-beodan. 
(i2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  13  J?e  holie  boc  hit  forbet.  1340 
Ayenb.  8  Ine  bis  heste  ys  uorbede  zenne  of  hate.  1477 
NORTON  Ord.  Akh,  i.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  15  Almighty  God 
From  Great  Doctourshath  this  Science  forbod.  1533  ELYOT 
Cast.  Heltfa  (1530)  78  b,  Wyne  is  not  to  be  forboden.  1671 
LADY  M.  BERTIE  m  iztk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v. 
23  They  say  the  King  hath  put  out  a  Proclamation  to  for- 
bid maskerades.  1730  A.  GORDON  MaffeVs  Amphith.  67  In 
the  Year  325,  Gladiators  were  expressly  forbid.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  34,  I.. think  that  the  Lacedaemonian  law- 
giver was  right  in  forbidding  pleasure. 

(£)  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1147  To  defowle  hit  euer  vpon 
folde  fast  he  forbedes.  1526-34  TINDALE  Luke  xxiii.  2  For- 
biddynge  to  paye  tribute  to  Cesar.  1723  State  of  Rttssia 
II.  282  For  which  reason  he  had  forbidden  to  carry  anybody 
of  his  Majesty's  Retinue  over  the  River. 

(c)  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxiii.  2  For-beodende  bast  man 
bam  casere  gafol  ne  sealde.    1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  496  The 
king,  .vorbed  that  me  ne  ssolde  non  of  is  lond  sowe.     1340 
Ayenb.  8  pis  heste  uorbyet  bet  non  ne  ssel  sla^e  obren.   1450- 
1530  Myrr.  onr  Laiiye  71  Yt  is  forboden  vnder  payne  of 
cursynge,  that  no  man  shulde  haue  ne  drawe  eny  texte  of 
holy  scrypture  in  to  Englysshe.     1619  BRENT  tr.  Sarpfs 
Counc.  Trent  iv.  (1629)  355  It  was  forbid,  .that  the  Pat  rone 
.  .should  not  make  the  presentation  to  any  but  the  Bishop. 
1658  W.  BURTON  Comment.  I  tin.  Antonin.  121  He  forbad 
that  not  any  body  should,  -use  a  silver  drinking  cup. 

(d)  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  xxiit.  2    Forbedinge  tributjs   to 
be  jouun  to  Cesar.      1651   HOBBES  Leuiath.  n.  xxvi.  137 
Another  Law,  that  forbiddeth  it  to  be  put  in  execution. 
1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  fy  Mm.  v.  75  This  [the  Swiss]  Song 
.  .is  forbid  to  be  sung  among  their  Regiments  hired  in  the 
Service  of  other  Nations.     1865  KNIGHT  Sch.  Hist.  Eng.  iv. 
115  The  governor  of  the  Castle  forbad  the  Church  Service 
to  be  performed. 

e.  with  the  personal  object  only.     Const.  fromy 
•\"0f(&  thing).     Now  rare. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  27  He  be  "wule  forbeode  of  his  e?ane 
onsiht.  13  ..  Coer  de  L.  3795  In  Godys  name  I  thee  for- 
bede..Ryche  ne  pore  lat  non  leve.  r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
viii.  87  Therefore  wolde  he  [David]  make  the  Temple  in  that 
place :  but  oure  Lord  forbade  him.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  8b,  I  forbede  all  syngular  persones  from 
the  studyenge  of  this  treatyse.  1533  J.  HEYWOOD  Pardoner 
fy  F.  Bij  b,  Of  all  temporall  seruice  are  we  forbode.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  vi.  18  Whom  though  he  oft  forbad,  Yet 
for  no  bidding  . .  Would  he  restrayned  be  from  his  attende- 
ment.  1840  THIRLWALL  Greece  VII.  117  The  soldiers  wished 
to  take  part  in  it  also;  and,  though  forbidden,  forced  their 
way  into  the  palace.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  122  He 
forbade  both  men  and  women  from  entering  them.  1851 
HUSSEY  Papal  Power  ii.  61  He  forbad  Hilary  Bishop  of 
Narbonne  from  all  metropolitan  rights. 

f.  absol.  or  with  ellipsis  of  both  objects. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  i.  iii.  19  Haue  patience  Noble 
Duke,  I  may  not  open,  The  Cardinal!  of  Winchester  forbids ! 
1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  v.  62  Forbid  who  will,  none  shall  from 
me  withhold  Longer  thy  offerd  good. 

2.  In  various  modified  uses. 

a  fis-f  To  exclude,  keep  back,  hinder,  restrain. 
Now  chiefly  of  circumstances,  conditions,  etc. :  To 
constitute  a  prohibition  or  imperative  reason 
against ;  to  render  impossible  or  undesirable. 

t  1000  Ags.  Ps.  cxix.  ioi(Spelm.)  Fram  eallum  weje  yfelu 
ic  forbead  fet  mine,  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxiii.  13 
For  bede  bi  tonge  fra  ill.  1388  WYCLIF  "}er.  v.  25  5oure 
synne-^  forbedtden  good  fro  jou.  1573  BARET  Ah>.  F  847 
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DRYDEN  ?'V«f.  Georg.  in.  740  Clouds  of  smouldring  Smoke 
forbad  the  sacrifice.     1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xn.  148  Whose 
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The  state  1  left  her  in  forbids  all  hope.  1863  I('K.  A. 
KEMHLE  Resid.  in  Georgia  19  A  pool,  that  effectually 
forbids  the  foot  of  the  explorer.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess. 
II.  138  His  limits  forbade  him  to  draw  copiously.  1870 
HUXLEY  Crit.  $  Addr.  1.1890)  51  The  Bible  ..  forbids  the 
veriest  hind  ..to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  other 
countries  and  other  civilizations. 

b.  In  deprecatory  phr.  God,  Heaven,  the  Lord 
forbid^  usually  with  a  clause  or  sentence  as  direct 
object,  rarely  with  an  indirect  object ;  also  absol.  as 
an  exclamation. 

^  1225  Ancr.  R.  8  pet  God  forbeode  ou.  01300  Cursor 
M.  4372  (Cott.)  Godd  forbedd  i  suld  him  suike.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  xn.  255,  I  warne  ^owof  a  thing,  Tohappyn 
thamme  (as  god  forbeid  !)  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  910 
Thisbet  God  forbede  but  a  woman  can  Ben  as  trewe  and 
lovynge  as  a  man.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  559°  Nay,  dri^tin 
for-bede  !  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  624  Gret  God  forbede 
it  suld  be  so  with  this.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568) 
II.  760  Our  Lorde  forbid  that  ye  love  together  the  worsse 
for  the  selfe  same  cause  that  ye  ought  to  love  together  the 
better,  c  1592  MARLOWE  Massacre  Paris  \.  iii,  The  Heavens 
forbid  your  highness  such  mishap  !  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  in 
ii.  19  Fortune  forbid  my  out-side  haue  not  charm'd  her. 
1606 —  Tr.tfCr.\\.  iii.  2o8This  L[ord]goetohim?  Jupiter 
forbid.  1611  BIBLE  i  Chron.  xi.  19  My  God  forbid  it  mee 
that  I  should  doe  this  thing.  —  Gal.  ii,  7  God  forbid.  1712-4 
POPE  Rape  Lock  iv.  105  Gods  !  shall  the  ravisher  display 
your  hair,  While  the  Fops  envy.  .Honour  forbid  !  1738  — 
Epil.  Sat.  i.  105  Good  Heav'n  forbid,  that  I  should  blast 
their  glory.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  34  Do  you  mean 
a  knowledge  of  shoemaking  ?  God  forbid. 

t  C.  with  weakened  sense  :  To  argue  or  give 
one's  opinion  against.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  30244  Summe  hit  gonnen  raeden  summe  to 
for-beoden. 

fd.  To  deny,  refuse.   Obs. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  vi.  29  Ne  for-beod  him  no  bine 
tunecan.  c  1205  LAY.  30226  WhaSer  he  hit  wolde  iunne 
o5er  him  for-beode.  1483  Catk.  Angl.  137/2  To  Forbed, 
abdicare,  abnuere. 

f  e.  To  defy,  challenge. 

1588  BP.  ANDREWES  Serm.  i  Tim.  vi.  17-19,  I  forbid  them 
.  .to  shew  mee  in  Rhemes  or  in  Rome  . .  such  a  shew  as  we 
have  scene  here  these  last  two  dales. 

ff.  To  lay  under  a  ban,  cnrse,  interdict. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  iii.  21  He  shall  Hue  a  man  forbid. 
1819  B.  CORNWALL  Dram.  Scenes,  Werner  ii,  Oh,  I  shall 
pass  . .  my  time  in  solitude,  .a  man  forbidden. 

t  3.  To  countermand.  Obs.  rare. 

1665  SIR  W.  COVENTRY  in  Pefiys*  Diary  VI.  106  Some 
[ships]  were  ordered  and  others  forbid. 

t.4.  To  put  off  for  a  time,  to  postpone.  Obs. 

[Perh.  another  word  ^i*for-bide}^  or  an  erroneous  use  : 
Caxton  has \forborn,  which  expresses  the  sense.] 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  339  losue  . .  renewede  be 
circumsicioun  bat  was  forbode  fourty  5ere  in  wyldernesse. 
Ibid.  III.  51  Olympiades.  .was  i-holde  ones  in  fyue  3ere, 
lesth  he  schulde  be  for5ete  and  it  were  lengere  forbode. 

t  Forbi'd,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  =  FORBIDDEN.  Forbid 
tree  (see  quot.  1662). 

1502  DAVIES  Immort,  Soul  Introd.  vil,  By  tasting  of  that 
Fruit  forbid.  1662  PEPYS  Diary  14  Aug.,  Many  trees  there 
[Forest  of  Dean]  left  at  a  great  fall  in  Edward  the  Third's 
time,  by  the  name  of  forbid-trees,  which  at  this  day  are 
called  vorbid  trees. 

t  Porbi'ddable,  a.  Obs.-1  [f.  FOEBID  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  That  may  be  forbidden. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  470  In  which  thei  ben  forbedable. 

Forbi'ddal.  nonce-wd.  [f.  FORBID  v.  +  -AL.] 
The  act  of  forbidding. 

1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  HI.  it,  Nay,  sweet  lady  mine,  no 
forbMdal ! 

Porbiddance    (f^ibi-dans).       [f.   as   prec.  + 
-ANCE.]     The  action  of  forbidding,  an  instance  of 
this;  prohibition,  interdiction;  also,  a  command  or 
edict  against  (something). 

1608-11  BP.  HALL  Epist.  v,  Forbiddance  doth  but  whet 
desire.  1739  GIBBER  Apol.  (1756)  1. 180  This  absolute  forbid- 
dance  of  what  they  had  more  mind  to  have  been  entertain'd 
with.  1855  R.  BOYLE  B.  v.  Wiseman  26  The  act  of  for- 
biddance  to  say  mass.  1873  OUIDA  Pascarel  I.  98  My 
father's  forbiddance  had  taken  from  me  many  of  my  old 
pleasures. 

Forbidden  (f^ibi-d'n),  ///.  a.    [pa.  pple.  of 

FORBID  z>.]     In  senses  of  the  vb. 

r  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  35  |?e  forbodene  appel.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  19861  (Cott.)  Forboden  beistes  war  [sc.  bai]  in 
lede.  ^1465  ting.  Chron.  (Camden  1856)  57  That  the  said 
maister  Thomas  sholde  say  massis  in  forboden  . .  placez. 
1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  \.  ix.  128  Quhen  scho  to  Troy  forbodyn 
hymeneus  socht.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  ii.  i.  26  Before  we 
enter  his  forbidden  gates.  1619  BRENT  tr.  Sarpfs^  Counc. 
Trent  in.  (1629)  293  To  eate.  .forbidden  meates,  in  Lent. 
1782  COWPER  Retirem.  216  His  hours  of  leisure,  .employs 
In  drawing  pictures  of  forbidden  joys,  a  1839  PKABD/Wtttt 
(1864)  II.  109,  I  entered  that  forbidden  room. 

b.  spec.  Forbidden  degrees,  certain  degrees  of 
relationship  within  which  persons  are  forbidden  to 
marry ;  forbidden  fruit,  (a)  that  forbidden  to  Adam 
(Gen.  ii.  17),  also^*. ;  (3)  hence,  a  name  given  to 
several  varieties  of  Citrus,  esp.  C.  decumana ; 
-^forbidden  time  (Sc.  Law],  the  close  time  for  fish. 

1609  SKENE  Qnon.  Attach.  Ixxxvii.  heading^  Of  forbiddin 
Tyme  in  Fishing.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  iii.  §  5 
He  required  from  him  the  observance  of  that  positive 
command  of  not  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  1663  Flagel- 
lum  or  O.  Cromwell  (ed.  2!  5  The  stealing  and  tasting  of 


FORBLOW. 

1  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Soveraignty.  1818  M.  G.  LEWIS 
i  Jrnl.  IV.  Ind.  (1834)  212  Some  sweet  oranges,  others  bitter 
j  ones,  others  again  forbidden  fruit.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Tradt\  PomelloeS)  a  name  under  which  forbidden  fruit  is 
,  sometimes  sold  in  this  country  by  fruiterers.  1866  Treas. 
\  Bof.t  Forbidden  Fruit  Citnts  Parodist. — (of  London)  a 
,  variety  of  the  shaddock  C.  decumana.  1873  Gloss.  Eccl. 
I  Terms  (ed.  Shipley,  forbidden  Degrees. 

Hence  Forbi  ddenly  adv. ;  Forbi  ddenness. 
1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  \.  ii.  417  He  thinkes.  .that  you 
haue  toucht  his  Queene  Forbiddenly.  1647  BOYLE  Disc, 
agst.  Sivearing \\\.  Wks.  1772  VI.  10  Since  the  sinfulness 
of  swearing^  does  consist,  not  in  the  diversity  of  our  oaths, 
but  in  their  forbiddenness.  1744  BIRCH  Life  Boyle  41 
Nothing  but  the  forbiddenness  of  self-dispatch  hindered  his 
acting  it. 

Forbidder  (Qbbi'dai).  [f.  FORBID  v.  +  -ER  i.] 
One  who  forbids. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  v.  ii.  92  Forbeders  whiche  wolden 
forbede  wedding.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  253 
A  forbydder  of  the  trybute  to  be  payed  to  Cesar.  1643 
MILTON  Divorce  ii.  xx.  (1851)  118  The  Papists.. are  the 
strictest  forbidders  of  divorce.  1849  CUKZON  Visits  Monast. 
i,  10  Another  attendant  upon  public  men,  who.  ,ts  called  a 
yassakji,  or  forbidder. 

Forbidding  (fj&brdin),  vbL  sb.  [see  -INQ1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FORBID  ;  a  prohibition. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20527  (Cott.)  He  etc  ogain  mi  forbidding. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  85  pis  forbedyng  is  colourid  by 
hofynesse.  1601  DONNE  Progr.  Soul 'IK.  Poems (1633)  5  Her 
whom  the  first  man  did  wive,  Whom,  and  her  race,  only 
forbiddings  drive.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  753  But  his 
forbidding  Commends  thee  more.  1740  CHEYNE  Regimen 
142  It  amounts  almost  to  a  total  Forbidding. 

Forbidding  (.fjfabhtti)),  ppl.  a.     [see  -ING  ^.] 

1.  That  forbids,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1573  BARET  Alv.  F  849  Forbidding,  vetans.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  ii.  475  But  they  Dreaded  not  more  th1  adventure 
then  his  voice  Forbidding. 

2.  esp.  That  forbids,  or  disinclines  to,  a  nearer  ap- 
proach; repellent,  repulsive,  uninviting:  a.  chiefly 
of  a  person,  his  manner,  looks,  etc. 

BUDGELL  Sped.  No.  301  p  2  That  awful  Cast  of  the 


Eye  and  forbidding  Frown.  1717  BERKELEY  Tonr  in  Italy 
3  June  Wks.  1871  IV.  560  Doors  and  entrances  of  the 
nouses  dirty  and  forbidding.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ. 


II.  i9£  A  forbidding-looking  creature.  1840  DICKENS  OldC. 
Shop  iii,  An  elderly  man  of  remarkably  hard  features  and 
forbidding  aspect.  1863  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia 
21,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  any  winged  creature  of 
so  forbidding  an  aspect. 

b.   of  a  country,  sea-coast,  the  weather,  etc. 

1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  (1757)  280  Although 
the  land  is  so  desart  and  forbidding.  1836  KANE  A  ret.  Expl. 
II.  xxvi.  264  We  saw  the  same  forbidding  wall  of  belt-ice. 
1860  Mure.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  262  The  coast . .  is  exceed- 
ingly rocky  and  forbidding.  1887  T.  HARDY  Woodlanders 
II.  i.  8  The  morning  looked  forbidding  enough. 

Hence  Forbiddingly  adv. ;  Forbi'ddiiigness. 

1848  CRAIG,  Forbiddingly.  1880  KINGLAKE  Crimea  VI 
vi.  75  The.  .Ravine,  .[was]  forbiddingly  hard  to  crest.  1883 
E.  P.  ROE  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  45/1  The  Beacon  hills., 
frown  forbiddingly. 

t  Forbi'nd,  v.  Ot>s.  [OE.  forbindan,  f.  FOR- 
pref.1  +  bindan  to  BIND.]  trans.  To  bind  up. 

c8$7  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xvi.  104  Ne  forbinde  je 
no  oaem  Serscendum  oxum  tJone  mu8.  a  izoo  in  Fragtn. 
s&lfric's  Gloss.  (1838)  5  paet  wrecche  wif  . .  forbindeb  paes 
doedan  mub.  c  xaoo  ORMIN  4524  Itt  forrbindepb  all  bweorrt 
ut  &  blendebb  manness  heorrte. 

t  Fo'rbirtli.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  forbirth(e, 
•burth(e.  [f.  FoR-/r^/".2  +  BIRTH.  Cf.  Ger.  vor- 
geburt.]  a.  Birthright,  b.  The  first-born. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3518  (Cott.)  Esau  his  forbirth  said.  Ibid. 
6091  (Gott.)  All  be  for-birthis  sal  i  sla. 

Forbish,  obs.  form  of  FURBISH. 

t  Forbi'te,  v.  Obs.  Pa.  t.  3  forbat,  -bot.  [f. 
FOR-  prefl  +  BITE  v. ;  —  Du.  verbijtent  Ger.  -ver- 
beiszen."]  trans.  To  bite.  Also  transf.  and^/f^. 

c  1205  LAY.  6497  J>at  deor.  .rzsde  o  bene  stede  and  for-bat 
him  ba  breste.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  App.  76  pat  luber 
dur  op  sturte  forbot  his  stedes  breste.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
B.  xvi.  35  The  Flesshe  is  afel  wynde.  .forbiteth  the  blosmes. 
1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  87/2  When 
his  braines  are  forebitten  with  a  bottle  of  nappie  ale. 

Forblack:  see  FoR-^r^/".1  10. 

t  Forblee'd,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FoB-/^1  -f  BLEED. 
Cf.  Ger.  wrbiuten^\  In  pa.  pple.  Forble'd :  ex- 
hausted with  bleeding ;  covered  with  blood. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24395  (Cott.)  Quen  pat  mi  sun  was  al 
for-bled.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  VII.  35  He  was  i- 
drawe  al  aboute  Jie  feeldes  . .  al  forbled.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  x.  xxx,  Sir  Tristram  waxte  faynte  and  forbledde. 
1496  Dives  4-  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  vi.  xv.  257/2  Hesente  home 
his  sharte  full  of  woundes  and  of  holes  and  all  forbleded. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  306  All  the  laif,  rycht 
bludie  and  forbled,  Tha  left  the  feild. 

tForble'nd,  v.1    Obs-1     [f.  FOR-  prefl  + 

BLEND  z>.l  ;   =Ger.  verblenden]     trans.  To  blind. 

c  xaoo  ORMIN  2985  Sinne. .  Forrblendebjj  all  bin  heorrte. 

tForble'nd,  a.2   06s.-1     [f.  FOR-  tref.*-  + 

]^LEND  z>.2]     trans.  To  confound. 

1x1300  Cursor  M.  18056  (Cott.)  Min  wicked  werkes  eke 
For-blended  wer  thoru  his  aun  speke. 

Forbliss :  see  FOR-  pref1  9. 

t  Forblow,  V.  Obs.  [OE.  forbldwan,  f.  FOB- 
prefJ-  +  bldwan  to  BLOW.]  trans,  a.  To  blow 
about  or  away.  b.  To  blow  out,  inflate. 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  v.  iv.  §  5  Com  an  wind,  ond  for- 
bleow  hie  ut  on  sag.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  240  Gif  mon 
sie  forblawen.  1393  GOWER  Conf.  I.  160  The  ship . .  is 
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FOBBODE 

forstormed  and  forblowe.  1413  Pilgr.  Smu/f  (Caxton  1483) 
in.  ii.  50  A  grete  bely  ful  of  wynd  forbolned  and  forblowen. 

Hence  Forblown,  Forblow  ing///,  adjs. 

14. .  LYDG.  Life  I7.  M.  xviii.  (148410  vj,  With  your  forblowe 
blowying  vanyte.  [US.  As/an.  39  f.  28  b,  has;— youre  for- 
blowynge  vanite.] 

t  Porbo'de,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms :  1-6 
forbod  (6  forbodd),  3-7,  9  forbode,  3,  5  forbot 
(5  -bote),  5-6  forbott.  [OE.  forbad,  i.forbiodan 
to  FOKBID;  -  Dn.  verbod,  MHG.,  mod.Ger.  verbal, 
ON.  forboV.']  A  forbidding ;  a  prohibition,  inter- 
diction, prohibitory  ordinance.  To  lay  in  forbode  : 
to  put  under  prohibition,  to  prohibit. 

a  1000  Pol.  Laws  sElfred  xh,  Gewitnes  baet  hit  bara 
manna  forbod  wsere.  ruoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  11  No  prest 
ne  mai  him  chastien,  ne  mid  forbode,  ne  mid  scrifte,  ne  mid 
cursinge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  765  (Cott.)  Our  lauerd  in  forbot 
has  it  laid,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  iii.  201  If  eny  oon 
forbode,  maad  in  lewis  lawe  to  preestis,  schulde  binde 
also  Cristen  preestis.  1548  UDALL;  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Lithe  vi. 
73  Why  dooe  ye  this  geare  whiche  it  is  against  all  gods 
forbod  to  dooe  on  the  Sabboth  daies.  1626  AINSWORTH 
Annot.  Pentat.  Exod.  xx.  3  Gods  forbode  bindeth  most 
strictly  and  alwayes. 

b.  To  pass,  be  above  or  beyond,  God's  forbode : 
said  of  anything  outrageous  or  extravagant. 

1513  MORE  K.  Rich.  Ill,  in  Grafton  Ckroti.  II.  826  King 
Richarde,  whome  he  . .  had  holpen,  susteyned  and  set  for- 
ward above  all  Gods  forbode.  (71529  SKELTON  Image 
Hyfocr.  Wks.  II.  425  It  passeth  Codes  forbod  That  ever  it 
should  be.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  IVaUen  Wks.  (Grosart) 
III.  99  He  is  beyond  all  reason,  or  Gods  forbod,  distract- 
edly enamourd  of  his  own  beautie.  1602  W.  WATSON 
Decacordon  247  Marry  the  course  that  was  held  by  them 
passeth  all  Gods  forbod  :  as  our  phrase  is. 

c.  (Over)  God's  forbode  =  God  forbid. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  VH.  176  Lordes  forbode  ellis  ! 
c  1460  Tmvneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  12  Over  Codes  forbot  be  to 
the  Thank  or  thew  to  kun  me.  1598  FLORIO,  Ditfcfn?,god 
forbid,  gods  forbode.  1820  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  x,  '  Over  God's 
forbode  1 '  said  Prince  John. 

d.  A  use  of  this  phrase  as  an  asseveration. 

1575  Durham  Deposit.  (Surtees)  303  Who  toke  upon  hir 
then,  with  mony  oothe  and  forbotts,  that  ther  was  never 
man  that  was  fawter  with  hir. 

t  PorbO'de,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb. ;  cf.  ON. 
forboSa.']  =  FORBID. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  6428  Forbode  the  firke  bi  fode  for  to 
wyn.  c  1475  RaufCoilyarTifi  The  curagious  knichtis  bad 
haue  him  to  hing  . .  '  God  forbot '  he  said,  '  my  thank  war 
sic  thing  To  him  that  succourit  my  lyfe  ! ' 

Forbolned :  see  FUR-  prefi  6. 

t  Porbow,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  farptif-an,  f.  FOB- 
pref.  l  +  biig-an  to  Bow.]  trans.  To  pass  by 
or  avoid  by  making  a  circuit ;  to  shun. 

a  1000  Byrhtnoth  325  (Gr.)  Na:s  baet  na  se  Godric,  be  ba 
guoe  forbeah.  rxooo  ^LFRIC  yob  164  Se  wer  was., 
forbufcende  yfel.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  63  Forbue  iuel 
and  do  god.  c  1230  Halt  Met',/.  17  Fleh  alle  thinges  & 
forbuh  3eorne  bat  tus  unboteliche  lure  of  mahe  arisen. 

+  Forbrai-d,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  see  BRAID  v. 
[OE.  forbregdan,  -bridan,  f.  FOR-  pref. '  +  bre^dan, 
bridan:  see  BRAID  v.}  a.  trans.  To  transform, 
pervert,  corrupt,  b.  intr.  for  refl.  To  become 
corrupt,  decay. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boelh.  xxxviii.  §  i  pxt  hio  sceolde  mid 
hire  drycraft  ba  men  forbredan.  c  1220  Bestiary  124  Danne 
he  is  forbroken  and  forbroiden.  Ibid.  174  If  Su  hauest  is 
broken  Al  Bu  forbreSes  [sic]  forwurSes  and  forgelues.  a  1250 
Oml  S,  Night.  1384  The  rihte  i-kunde  swo  for-breideth.  ' 

Hence  Forbrorde(n///.  a.,  distorted,  monstrous. 

«i2jo  On'lf,  Night.  1379  He  is  un-fele  and  for-brode. 
1297  K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  490  Hii  founde  an  vewe  geans  vor- 
broide  [r.rr.  forbreyden,  forbreddej  men  as  it  were. 

t  Forbrea-k,  v.  Obs.  [QE.forbrecan,  f.  FOR- 
pref.^  +  brecan  to  BREAK.]  trans,  a.  To  break  in 
pieces,  crush,  b.  To  interrupt. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xix.  31  "past  man  forbraece  hvra 
sceancan.  c  1250  Gen.  4-  Ex.  3049  Trees  it  for-brac.  1297  R. 
ULOUC.  (1724)  375  Rychard..vor  brec  bere  hys  necke  atuo 
aiyxE.  E.  Psalter  cxxiii.  7  pe  snare  for-broken  es  in  ai. 


ben  wasted  and  forbroken. 

Forbrittened,  -broiden :  see  FOR-  pref}  8. 

t  Porbmrse, v.  Obs.     Forms:  4-5  forbrose 
5  forbrisse,  forbruyse.    [f.  FOR-/*/.'  +  BRUISE  j 
trans.  Only  in  pa.  pple.     a.  To  braise  severely : 
to  cover  with  bruises,     b.  To  break  to  pieces     ' 
K,"3?,  F"f".CE.E,^"*\r-,«24  In  a  chare  men  aboute  hin 
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2.  intr.  To  burn,  be  burnt,  or  consumed.  Also, 
To  be  on  fire.  lit.  anAfig. 

BeMvnlf\(&i  (Gr.)  Forbarn  broaden  mail,  c  893  K.  jELFRED 
Oros.  VI.  i,  Com  micel  fyrbyrne  on  Romeburg,  baet  basr- 
binnan  forburnon  xv  tunas,  a  1250  Owl  ty  Night.  419  Vor 
thu  forbernest  wet  ne}  foronde.  a  1350  Leg.  Rood(j%i^  23 
Euerich  stude  bat  we  on  stepten  for  brende  al  wi(>  vre  fete. 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3286  Sone  ous  tyd  her  for-brenne  wyb 
sorje  &  deshonour. 

t  Forbu'rst,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FOB-  pref  I  +  BURST.] 
intr.  To  burst  asunder ;  to  break. 

a  1000  Laws  Ethelred  Ml.  iv.  in  Thorpe  Ane.  Laws  1.294 
Slea  man  hine  bast  him  forberste  se  sweora.  <-i2oj  LAY. 
1912  [He]  breid  Geogmagog  bat  him  be  rug  for-berst. 

Forbush,  obs.  form  of  FURBISH. 

t  Porbny,  •».  Obs.  For  forms  see  BUT.  [f. 
FOR-  pref.1  +  BUY.]  trans.  To  buy  off.  a.  To 
ransom  ;  esp.  to  redeem  (from  sin,  hell,  etc.).  b. 
To  atone  for.  e.  To  gain  over ;  to  bribe. 

a.  ^1315  SHOREHAM  164  Ase  man  was  thor;  trowe  by-cou^t, 
In  trowc  he  scholde  be  for-boujt.     a  1330  Otuel  1710  Takeb 
me  on  Hue  &  sle  me  nou?t,  Leet  mi  lif  be  for-boujt.    c  1450 
Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  192  Christe  . .  comen  [is]  man- 
kinde  to  forbye  From  God  in  mayistie. 

b.  1340  Ayenb.    78  Hi  couben   hire  zennen   uorl>egge. 
c  1450  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  II.  79  MyLorde  uppon  the 
roode  tree  Your  synnes  hath  forboughte. 

O-  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1746410011!)  pai  war  for-boght  be 
soth  to  hele.  1393  GOWER  Conf.  I.  212  He  which  hindreth 
every  kinde  And  for  no  gold  may  be  forbought. 

Hence  Forbuyer,  a  redeemer. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  liv.  8  The  Lord,  thi  forbiere.  c  1450 
Chester  PI.  (E.  E.T.  S.)  400,  I  am  he  they  call  Messy,  fore- 
byar  of  Israel!. 

Forby(e  fpfrbar),  prep,  and  adv.  Also  3-5 
forbi,  (5  for  be),  5-6  foreby,  (7  forbay,  9  fore- 
bye),  [f.  FOR-  adv.  01  prep.  +  BY.  C{.~Du.voorbij, 
Ger.  vorbei;  also  (from  Ger.)  Svt./or/>i,  Da.  forbi.] 
A.  prep. 

1.  Of  position  :  Hard  by,  near.  Obs.  exc.  Sc. 
1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  ii.  54  As  when  a  Falcon  hath  with 

nimble  flight  Flowne  at  a  flush  of  ducks,  foreby  the  brooke. 
1858  M.  PORTEOUS  '  Souter  Johnny '  1 1  The  Smith ..  Had .. 
his  snug  abode  Forbye  his  smiddy. 

2.  Of  motion  :    Past ;  close  by.    Obs.  exc.  arch. 
In  early  use  following  the  obj. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20884  (Cott.)  A  ded  he  quickend  wit 
his  schade  Quils  bat  he  him  for-bi  glad.  13..  K.  All's. 
5487  Alisaunder  Cometh  upon  his  mule . .  And  ffyngeth  gode 
skowr  hem  forby.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Doctors  T.  125  Sche 
cam  forby  ther  the  juge  stood,  c  1430  Syr  Getter.  (Roxb.l 
5748  The  spere.  .forbi  the  visage  gloae.  1523  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  clvii.  191  They  passed  foreby  the  frenchmens 
busshment.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  i.  15  A  goodly  Lady 
did  foreby  them  rush.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  in.  316 
She  went  on  toward  the  sea,  For  by  the  port. 

3.  fig.  f  a.  In  preference  to,  before,  beyond.  Obs. 
tb.  In  transgression  of.  Obs.—1 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13314(0011.)  To  petre.  .For-bi  all  his 
ober  fens,  Mast  priuelege  he  gaf.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chton. 
(1810)  26  A  stone  pat  Hauelok  kast  wele  forbi  euer  ilkone. 
c  1400  MAUNDF.V.  (Roxb.)  xxiii.  107  Sutell  of  witte.  .forby 
any  ober  folk  of  be  werld.     c  1450  Mirmr  Saluacioan  4930 
To  take  ffleshe  of  thi  wombe  for  be  othere  wymmen  alle. 

b.  1-1250  Gen,   fy  E.r.   3988    For-bi    min    red,  quaS  Su 
non  del. 

f4.  Beside,  in  comparison  with.  Also,  by  way 
of  distinction  from.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27365  (Cott.)  Hu  soft  [it  es]  her  for  to 
mend  forbi  bat  pine  wit-vten  end.  CI4OOMACNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
yii.  25  fat  es  be  cause  bat  bai  er  so  gude  chepe  bare,  forby 
in  ober  places.  Ibid.  xxii.  101  Wymmen-.bat  er  wedded 
beres  crownes.  .bat  bai  may  be  knawen  by  forby  bairn  bnt 
er  vnweddid. 

5.  Besides ;  not  to  mention.  Only  north,  or 
arch. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  xin.  xvi,  Forby  thir  thre 
erllis  and  lord  foresaid.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842) 
108  Twenty-four  ministers  . .  forby  elders.  1676  W.  Row 
Contn.  Blair's  Antobicig.  x.  (1848)272  The  special  causes 
were  forby  the  confession  of  sins  to  beg  a  blessing  to 
the  King.  1817  LADY  L.  STUART  in  Scott  font.  Lett. 
(18941  I.  404  Forbye  the  young,  I  have  met  with  an  estab- 
lished Blue-stocking  who  had  never  heard  of  Sir  William 
Temple.  1879  BROWNING  NedBratts  18  The  regular  crowd 
forbye.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  90  No  doubt  he  had  many 
a  sin  on  his  soul,  forbye  murder. 

H6.   =BY  28. 

1596  SPENSF.R  F.  Q.  v.  xi.  17  He  tooke  her  forby  the  lilly 
hand,  And  her  recomforted. 
B.  adv.    1.  Of  motion :  a.  Aside. 


*•  T  i  "  "'  '", — •  v*/**'  J/u  ocyn  rouies  chvrche 
of  Londone  was  ek  verbarnd  fro.  a  1400  Oclmian  216  Whh 
ryght  sche  schrill  Be  all  for-brent.  rT^o  Jacot",  Wai  o 
pus  for-brent,  ho  roryd  as  a  deuyl  for  peyTic 


Scut.  Bord.  (1802)  II.  18  When  he  cam  to  his  ladye's  hour 
door,  He  stude  a  little  forebye. 

b.  Along,  past.     Now  rare.     Also,y%\  f  Togo 
forby  :  to  be  passed  over  or  slighted. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  no  Right  ;ede  ber  forby, 

e  barons  did  no  skille.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  x.  345  But 
'ill  let  fele  of  thame  pas  forby.  1423  JAS.  I.  Kingis  Q. 
xxx,  lo  se  the  warld  and  folk  that  went  forby.  a  1533  LD 
BERNERS  Hum  cxvi.  413  He  salutyd  them  in  passynge 
forby.  1862  VV.  W.  STORV  Roba  di  R.  (,864)  78  That  tile 
has  been  long  forbye. 

2.  Besides,  in  addition. 

«59?  \-  BUREL  in  Watson  Collect,  n.  (1709)  14  The  other 
7V«g/SS!w?Jby  W"  ?'ed  inT,th?ir  Ppn'ificall.    1724  RAMSAY 

sweet  the  number? 


FORCE. 

t  Porbyland.    Yorksh,  dial.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  adv. 

+  LAND.]     ?  Kxtra  land. 

1510  MS.  Grant  of  Land  at  Ry  ton,  Yorks.,  One  tenement 
with  forbyland.  i6ai  N.  'I\  itfin^  J\t~c.  I.  27  A  mesuage, 
a  cotage,  or  forby  lands  (which  1  take  to  be  demesnes). 

t  Porbysen,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Foit/?r/.  +  HYSEN.] 
a.  An  example,  pattern,  type.  b.  An  illustration, 
parable.  C.  A  proverb,  d.  A  token. 

a.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  81  Her  of  me  mei  ane  forhisne  of 
twa  brondes.     c  1 220  Bestiary  307  De  hert  haued  k  indes  two 
and  forbisnes  oc  al  so.     c  1320  Cast.  Love  980  A  forbysne  of 
boxumnes.     1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvm.  277  He  is  a  for- 
busne  to  alle  busshopes. 

b.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  79  God  almihti  sei5  an  forbisne 
to  his  folk  in  be  halie  godspel  and  seid  [etc.],    c  1308  Song 
Times  in  Pol.  Songs.  (Camden)  197  Of  thos  a  vorhisen  ic 
herd  telle.     136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  ix.  24  '  Bi  a  forebisene ' 
seide  the  frere,  '  I  schal  the  feire  sche  we/ 

C.  a  1350  Owl  fy  Night.  99  Thar-bi  men  segget  a  vorbisne, 
Dahet  habbe  that  ilke  best,  That  fuleth  his  owe  nest.  1340 
Ayenb.  47  Vor  ase  z*yl>  J>e  uorbisne  '  leuedi  of  uaire  di^tinge 
is  arblast  to  be  tour. 

d.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4593  (Gott.l  For  born  bis  for-bisin 
here,  Witt  bu  bar  sal  be  seuen  acre  of  ptente . .  in  bi  kingrike. 
1485  CAXTON  Trevisa's  Higatn  n.  i.  (15271  58  Soo  some 
partes  of  a  tnannes  bod  ye  be  forbyson&  bodyng  of  wondres. 

t  Forby  Sen,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  perron.)  forbyse. 
[f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  (a  person)  with  examples. 

a  1300  [see  FORBYSENING  vbl.  sb.\  c  137*  CHAUCER  Troylus 
ii.  1341  (1390)  It  nedeth  me  nought  thee  longe  to  forbyse. 

2.  To  give  (something)  as  an  example. 
Hence  Forbi-sned  ppl.  a. 

c  XMO  Bestiary  589  Dis  forbisnede  5i[n]g. 

t  Forby sening,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.    [see  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FORBYSEN  ;   cotter,  an 
example,  symbol,  type. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2682  (Cott.)  pe  werk  of  circumcising  bers 
in  it-self  gret  for-bise[n]yng.  Ibid.  15327  (Gott.)  For  a  for- 
biseneng  nu  ^ur  fete  [bus]  naue  I  washen  all.  (1425  WVM- 
TOUN  Cron.  VHI.  xli.  69  Syndry.  .cald  it  iwil  forbysnyng. 

2.  A  parable. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7916  (Cott.)  pan  come  be  prophet 
to  be  king  And  said  him  suilk  a  forbisening.  a  1300  £.  £. 
Psalter  lxxvii[i].  2,  I  sal  open  mi  mouth  in  forbiseiiinges. 

t  Forca-rve.  v.  Obs.  For  forms  see  CARVE. 
[OE.  forceorfant  f.  FOR-  pref.^  +  ceorfan  to 
CARVE.]  trans.  To  carve  or  cut  asunder,  down, 
in  two,  out,  through;  to  cut  to  pieces. 

0.  E.  Chron.  an.  797  Her  Romane  Leone  bxm  papan  his 
tungon  forcurfon.    c  1000  ^LFRIC  Judith  23  baet  heo  healfne 
forcearf  bone  sweoran  him.  c\v*p  HaliMeia.  n  Meidenhad 
is  te  blosme  bat  beo  ha  eanes  fulliche  forcoruen  ne  spruteS 
ha  neauer  eft,     13. .  Cper  de  L.  1926  Seven  chains,  wilh  his 
good   swerde  Our  King  for<arf  amidward.      r  1386  [see 
FoRcurJ.     1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  1325  He  ..  smot  a  strok  of 
mayne.  .And  forkarf  bon  and  lyre. 

t  Forca-St,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FOR-  pref.i  +  CAST  ;  = 
Da.  forkaste,  Sw -.  forkasta^  trans.  To  cast  away, 
reject ;  to  fling  away,  do  away  with. 

a  ia»5  Ancr.  R.  278  Edmodnesse  is  forkesting  of  wui5- 
schipe.  a,  1300  Cursor  M.  24550  (Cott.)  pat  hope  fof-kest 
mi  care,  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxi[i],  10  Of  magne  for-kast 
I  am  in  be.  13,40  Ayenb.  186  pe  wolues  dra^eb  uorb  be 
children  pet  byep  uorkest.  1393  GOWER  Conf.  II.  167 
Where  she  lay  A  child  for -cast. 

t  FOTCat.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  foirchet.  [ad.  OF. 
*forcat  -  forchat  forked  stick,  f.  forche  FORK  $b.] 
'  A  rest  for  a  musket'  (Jam.). 

1598  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  IV.  169  Furnist  with  .. 
ane  muscat  with  forcat,  bedrol,  and  held  pece.  Ibid.  191 
Or  ellis  with  ane  muscat  foirchet  bandroll  and  heidpeice. 

t  Forca'tch,  v.  Obs.-1  [ad.  GN¥.for-,fors~ 
cachier  (  =  Central  OF.  fore hacit r),  i.fot\s}'^  FoR- 
efp  +  cockier  (charter} :  see  CATCH  v.  and  CHASE 
v.~\  trans.  To  drive  forth. 

T393  GOWER  Conf.  Prol.  17  Fro  the  leese,  whiche  is  pleine, 
Into  the  breres  they  forcacche  Here  orf. 

Force  (foajs),  sb.1  Forms:  3-6  fors, forse,  (4 
foors,  forze),  3-  force,  [a.  F./0rfe(  =  Pr./0rsa, 
forza,  Sp.  fuerza,  Pg.  forfa,  It.  forza" :— popular 
L.  *fortia,  n.  of  quality  f.  L.fortis  strong.] 

1.  Strength,  power. 

1 1.  Physical  strength,  might,  or  vigour,  as  an 
attribute  of  living  beings  (occas.  of  liquor).  Rarely 
iu//.  (  =  ¥.  forces').  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7244  (Cott.)  Thoru  his  fax  his  force  was 
tint,  c  1350  Will.  Palernc  3598  pou;h  he  hade  fors  of  foure 
swiche  oper.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1006  And  now  vs  failis 
all  oure  force  &  cure  flesch  waykis.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua 
tnariit  weweu  189  He  has  a  forme  without  force.  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  194  Chosen  men,  hugest  in  stature, 
and  fullest  of  force.  1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-all  32 
Their  Beere  is  of  that  force,  and  so  mightie,  that  it  serueth 
:hem  in  steade  of  meate,  drinke,  fire,  and  apparrell.  1611 
BIBLE  Dent,  xxxiv.  7  His  eye  was  not  dimme,  nor  his 
natural!  force  abated.  1697  DRVDEN  I'irg.  Gforg.  i.  249 

V, -,,,,.„   fi ..  .:»t i__   *•_    _  _    •       1*1  i  .n 


quity,  in  the  thieving  line,  was  eminent  by  his  physical 
forces. 

t  b.   Of  force :  full  of  strength,  vigorous.   Obs. 
1577  B.  GOOGE  Herestach's  Hasb.  (15861  75  The  Willowes 
must  be  holpen  with  often  waterings,  that  the  nature  of  the 
tree  may  be  of  force  [«/  natura  ligni  vigeat\ 

O.  f  With  (one's}  force:  with  energy,  with  exer- 
tion of  one's  strength.     With  all  one's  force  : 
ting  forth  all  one's  strength. 


put- 


FORCE 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3036  '  Leggeb  on,  Lordes,'  said  he, 
'wib  fon  c  &  smyteb  strokes  smerte.*  c  1400  Ywaint  <V 
Gait.'.  2897  With  hir  force  sho  hasted  so  fast  That  sho  over- 
toke  him  at  the  last,  c  1430  Syr  Try  am.  829  He  prekyd  to 
the  kyng  with  fors.  ijSz  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castatiheda's 
Conq.  E.  Ind.  xxxiii.  80  b,  And  rowing  with  force  tooke  two 
of  the  Pledges.  1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Retreat,  \.  (1677)  95 
The  Hounds  ..  running  with  all  their  force.  1841  LANE 
Arab.  Nts.  I.  86  Strike  the  ball,  .with  all  thy  force. 

f  d.  To  make  greal  force  :  to  exert  oneself.  To 
do  ones  force  :  to  do  one's  utmost.  Obs. 

c  1450  .St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  6182  Forto  wjtt  he  made 
grete  force.  Ibid.  6904  To  wirschip  it  he  did  his  fors. 

2.  As  an  attribute  of  physical   action  or  move- 
ment :  Strength,  impetus,  violence,  or  intensity  of 
effect. 

c  1320  Sir  Benes  3405  (MS.  A.)  With  a  dent  of  gret  fors 
A-bar  him  doun  of  his  hors.  c  1400  Yivaine  fy  Ga-w.  2452 
With  grete  force  he  lete  it  fall.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr. 
Castanheda's  Cong,  E.  hid.  xxix.  73  b,  The  tackling  . .  of 
the  Shippes,  with  the  great  force  of  the  winde,  made  such  a 
terrible  noyse.  1607  ROWLANDS  Famous  Hist.  35  And 
makes  them  curse  that  e're  they  felt  the  force  of  Christian 
blows.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  ix.  247  The  Sea  falls  with 
such  force  on  the  shore.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  197 
By  the  force  and  strength  of  the  Wedge.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Xat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  67  They  break  the  force  of  the  fall. 
1781  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  III.  80  The  force  of  the  strongest 
and  sharpest  tools  had  been  tried  without  effect.  1787 
HURNS  Fragm.  Ode  iii,  The  snowy  ruin  smokes  along,  With 
doubling  speed  and  gathering  force.  1812-16  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc.  fy  Art  I.  347  The  force  of  a  stream.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord-bk.  s.v.,  Force  of  wind,  now  described 
by  numbers,  o  being  calm,  12  the  heaviest  gale. 

t  b.  said  of  the  violent  onset  of  combatants  in 
battle.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7760  (Cott.)  O  bis  batail  bat  was  sa  snell, 
t>e  force  a-pon  ()e  king  it  fell.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  H.  429 
That  war  sa  few  that  thai  na  mycht  Endur  the  forss  mar  on 
the  fycht.  a  1533  LD,  BERNERS  Huon  lix.  206  The  forse  of 
the  paynyms  was  so  gret  that  at  length  they  coude  not 
abyde  it.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E. 
Ind.  Ixxix.  162  Heere . .  was  all  the  force  of  the  battaile. 

t  C.  phr.  Within  one's  force  :  within  the  range 
of  his  attack  or  defence.  (Cf.  DINT  so.  2  d.) 

1680  OTWAY  Orphan  i.  ii,  When  on  the  brink  the  foaming 
Boar  I  met,  And  in  his  side  thought  to  have  lodg'd  my 
spear,  The  desperate  savage  rusht  within  my  Force,  And 
bore  me  headlong  with  him  down  the  Rock. 

f  d.  Violence  or  *  stress '  of  weather.  In  the 
force  of  weather  \  exposed  to  the  brunt  of  its 
attack.  Obs. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World\\\.  viii.  §4.  90  Acreeke,  which 
is  a  good  harbour  for  ships,  the  force  of  weather  being 
borne  off  by  the  head-Land  and  Isle,  c  1630  RISDON  Sitrv. 
Devon  §  215  (1810)  223  A  high  rock,  called  Crocken-Torr . . 
where  is  a  table  and  seats  of  moorstone.  .lying  in  the  force 
of  all  weather,  no  house  or  refuge  being  near  it. 

3.  Power  or  might  (of  a  ruler,  realm,  or  the  like)  ; 
esp.  military  strength  or  power. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  3685  ?yr"  bou  any  man 
manasse  purghe  force  or  power  bat  bou  hasse.  c  1330  — 
Chron.  (1810)  191  J?e  Sarazm  force  doun  his,  Jhesu  we  bank 
J»e.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  55  If  any  were .  .That 
wold  my  fors  down  felle.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  viii.  14 
Quhois  force  all  France  in  fame  did  magnifie.  1593  SHAKS. 
3  Hen.  VI ',  v.  i.  77  And  lo,  where  George  of  Clarence  sweeps 
along,  Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle.  1756 
BURKE  Vind.  Nat.  Soc.  Wks.  I.  20  In  the  same  place  where 
his  predecessors  had  . .  wasted  the  force  of  so  extensive  an 
empire.  1796  —  Regie.  Peace  ii.  ibid.  VIII.  245  From  her 
aiming  through  commerce  at  naval  force  which  she  never 
could  attain.  1888  Fortn.  Rev.  Nov.  564  A  navy  actually 
inferior  in  fighting  force  to  that  of  France. 

b.  In  early  use,  the  strength  (of  a  fortress,  de- 
fensive work,  etc.).  Subsequently,  the  fighting 
strength  (of  a  ship),  as  measured  by  number  of 
guns  or  men.  f  Of  (good}  force  :  (well)  armed 
or  fortified. 

1577-87  HARRISON  England  \.  xii,  At  this  Poulruan  is  a 
tower  of  force.  1578  T.  NICHOLAS  Conq.  W.  India.  (1596) 
102  The  estate  and  force  of  the  said  Ships.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  \.  vil.  7  The  foundation, 
force,  and  situation  of  the  citie  of  Alger.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
Trav.  210  The  wals  neither  faire  nor  of  force.  1669 
NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1711)  7  The 
Castle  . .  hath  but  four  Guns,  and  is  of  no  force.  1697 
DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  iii.  46  Sending  from  Holland  Ships  of  good 
force.  1779  in  L'pool Mwiic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  183  Several  ships 
of  force . .  are  now  on  the  coast.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word- 
bk.t  Force  . .  Also,  the  force  of  each  ship  stated  agreeably 
to  the  old  usage  in  the  navy,  according  to  the  number  of 
guns  actually  carried. 

t  c.  With  force  :  with,  or  by  the  employment 
of,  military  strength  or  numbers.  Cf.  5  b.  Some- 
times app.  =  in  force  ("see  17).  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  3366  Wyb  fors  J«y  gun 
wyp  hym  fyghte.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxvii.  279  Thei 
assembled  hem  with  force,  and  assayleden  his  Castelle. 
c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  2209  [He]  sent  letters  on  every  side, 
With  fforce  theder  to  hye.  1548  HALL  Chron.  t  Hen.  VI 
(an.  6)  106  The  Englishemen,  whiche  with  greate  force, 
theim  received  and  manfully  defended.  Ibid.  Edw.  IV 
(an.  2)  191  Suche  Castles,  .as  his  enemies  there  held,  and 
with  force  defended.  [1884  Graphic  21  June  595/2  The 
numerous  private  members  . .  came  down  with  such  force 
that  a  count  out  was  plainly  impossible.] 

4.  concr.  A  body  of  armed  men,  an  army.  In 
pi.  the  troops  or  soldiers  composing  the  fighting 
strength  of  a  kingdom  or  of  a  commander  in  the 
field. 

*375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xix.  632  We  may  nocht  with  iuperdiss 
Our  fclloune  fais  fors^  assale.  1548  HALL  Chron,t  Hen.  IV 
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(an.  i)  13  b,  The  duke  . .  seyng  the  force  of  the  townes  men 
more  and  more  encreace.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v,  iii.  109 
Looke  on  my  Forces  with  a  gracious  eye.  1611  BIBLE 
i  Mace.  xii.  42  When  Tryphon  saw  that  Jonathan  came 
with  so  great  a  force.  1727  SWIFT  Gulliver  II.  vi.  149  The 
valour  and  atchievements  of  our  forces  by  sea  and  land.  1796 
BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  422  A  naval  force  is  a  very  unsure 
defence.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Ettff.  I.  575  The  only  stand- 
ing force  should  be  the  militia.  1851  DIXON  IV,  Penn  xiv. 
(1872)  119  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  forces. 
1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  (1875)  II.  xiv.  14  A  force  of  seven 
thousand  men  landed  in  Suffolk. 

transf.  1841  MACAULAY  in  Trevelyan  Life  (1876)  II.  ix. 
147  The  force  which  will  be  arrayed  against  a  Bill. 

b.  A  body  of  police ;  the  whole  body  of  police 
on  service  in  a  town  or  district;  often  absol.  the 
force  =  policemen  collectively. 

1851  MAYHEW  Loud.  Labottr  I.  16  One  boy ..  vowed  ven- 
geance against  a  member  of  the  force.  1861  Miss  BKADDON 
Trail  Serpent  iv.  vi.  226,  I  was  nobody  in  the  Gardenford 
force.  1875  HAMERTON  IntM.  Life  VH.  vi.  259  She  will 
protect  your  tranquility  better  than  a  force  of  policemen, 
fe.  ?  A  fort.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1338  LELAND  Itin.  (1711)  III.  15  About  a  Myle  by  West  of 
Penare  is  a  Force  nere  the  shore. 

5.  Physical  strength  or  power  exerted  upon  an 
object ;  esp.  the  use  of  physical  strength  to  con- 
strain the  action  of  persons ;  violence  or  physical 
coercion.  •)•  To  make  force  :  to  use  violence  to. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Comm.  Cant.  497  Lord  .i.  suffire 
force  [-vim  patior\.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xix.  o  And  foors  thei 
maden  [L.  vim  faciebant\  to  Loth  moost  hidowsly.  1413 
Pilgr.  Sffwle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xii.  63  Force  is  nouther  ryght 
ne  reson.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhedct' s  Cong.  E. 
Iiid,  ii.  7  b,  Deeming,  .that  those  blacke  men  meant  him 
no  harme,  nor  would  offer  anye  force.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
i.  647  To  work  in  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile.  What 
force  effected  not.  1687  BOYLE  Martyrd.  Theoiiarai.(ijO3) 


would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  cunning.    1840  H.  ROGER 
fntrod.  Barkers  Wks.  82  Nothing  will  justify  force  while 
any  other  means  remain  untried.      1889  A.  LANG  Prince 
Prigio  ii.  10  The  prince,  after  having  his  ears  boxed,  said 
that  '  force  was  no  argument '. 

b.  esp.  in  phr.  by  force  =  by  employing  violence, 
by  violent  means,  also  t  under  compulsion,    f  For- 
merly also  through,  with,  offeree  ;  also,  par  force, 
by  perforce,  force  perforce  (see  PEBFOBCE).    Also, 
t  by  or  with  fine  force,  a-force  fine :  see  FINE  a.3 
Often  implying  the  use  of  armed  force  or  strength 
of  numbers  :  cf.  3  c. 

c  13*0  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  488  Par  force  he  hadde  me  forht 
i  nome.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xn.  524  Mony  worthy  men 
and  wicht  Throu  forss  wes  fellit  in  that  ficht.  <r  1380  Sir 
Ferumt.  972  panne  |>ay  asayllede  Scot  Gwylmer  &  toke 
him  a-force  fine.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  ^ sop  11.  xi,  The 
thynge  which  is  promysed  by  force  &  for  drede  is  not 
to  be  hold,  c  1500  Lancelot  2701  Sir  gawan  thar  reskewit 
he  of  fors,  Magre  his  fois.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  l.  i. 
210  That  Maine,  which  by  maine  force  Warwick  did  winne. 
16x1  BIBLE  John  vi.  15  When  lesus  therefore  perceiued_that 
they  would  come  and  take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  a 
King.  1701  DE  FOE  True-bom  Eng.  36  The  Bad  with 
Force  they  eagerly  subdue.  1754  HUME  Hist,  Eng.  (1812) 
I.  iii.  163  One  of  his  train . .  attempted  to  make  his  way  by 
force.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  241  The  common 
people  . .  can  only  be  made  to  sing  and  step  in  rhythm  by 
sheer  force. 

c.  spec,  in  Law :   Unlawful  violence  offered  to 
persons  or  things.     By  force  and  arms :  translation 
of  Law  L.  vi  et  armis.    A  force :  a  particular  act 
or  instance  of  unlawful  violence. 

c  1480  LITTLETON  Tenures  n.  xi,  II  defendera  forsque  tort 
&  force  [1538  transl.  he  . .  shal  defend  but  the  wrong  and 
the  force].  Ibid.  n.  xii.  (end),  Le  tenaunt . .  luy  forstalla  le 
voye  ouesque  force  &  armys.  1594  WEST  2«rf  Pt.  Symbol. 
§  65  Force  is  either  simple  or  mixt.  1619  DALTON  Country 
Just,  196  Also,  women,  and  children,  may  commit  a  force. 
i6»8  COKE  On  Lilt.  §  240.  161  b,  Force,  vis,  in  the  Common 
Law  is  most  commonly  taken  in  ill  part,  and  taken  for 
unlawful  violence.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  yiii.  119 
This  distinction  of  private  wrongs,  into  injuries  with  and 
without  force.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  102  Where 
a  person  is  prevented  from  barring  an  estate  tail  by  force 
and  management.  1816  Act  7  Geo.  IV,  c.  64  §  20  That  no 
Judgment  . .  shall  be  stayed  or  reversed,  .for  the  Omission 
. .  of  the  Words  '  with  Force  and  Arms '.  1841  TENNYSON  E. 
Morris  131  It  seems  I  broke  a  close  with  force  and  arms. 

f  d.  In  non-material  sense :  Constraint  or  com- 
pulsion exerted  upon  a  person.  Also,  a  force,  as 
to  put  a  force  upon  :  to  put  compulsion  or  con- 
straint upon,  to  constrain ;  to  strain  or  wrest  the 
meaning  of.  To  be  upon  the  force  :  ?  to  act  under 
self-constraint  and  against  one's  natural  impulses. 
Under  a  force  :  under  compulsion.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  141  Godwyne  . .  swore 
bat  he  didde  nevere  suche  binges,  bot  constreyned  by  be 
force  of  kyng  Harold.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  261 
The  monie  which  you  sent  us,  uppon  the  force  of  our  com- 
maundement.  1662  SIR  A.  MERVYN  Sp.  Irish  Aff.  4  We 
come  not  to  criminate,  or  to  force  a  ball  into  the  Dedan,  but 
if  any  brick-wall  expressions  happen,  that  cannot  be  de- 
signed otherwise,  it  is  rather  a  force  upon  us.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  ix.  1173  Beyond  this  had  bin  force,  And  force  upon 
free  Will  hath  here  no  place.  1681  BUKNET  Hist.  Ref.  II. 
252  In  many  places  . .  Men  were  chosen  by  Force  and 
Threats  . .  upon  which  reasons  he  concludes  that  it  was  no 
Parliament,  since  it  was  under  a  Force.  1690  WOLSELY  in 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  2536/2  It  was  a  very  unfortunate  Force, 
which  the  Soldiers,  .put  upon  me,  to  burn  the  Town.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg,  Georg.  in.  411  Nor  cou'd  his  Kindred,  nor 
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the  Kindly  Force  Of  weeping  Parents,  change  his  fatal 
Course.  1707  NORRIS  Treat.  Humility  v.  203  A  Man  can't 
be  always  upon  the  force,  the  Actor  will  sometimes  tire. 
1719  BUTLER  Strut,  xiii.  Wks.  1874  II.  173  They  may  all  be 
understood  to  be  implied  in  these  words  of  our  Saviour, 
without  putting  any  force  upon  them.  1774  J.  BRYANT 
Mytkol.  I.  136  The  whole  is  effected  with  a  great  strain  and 
force  upon  history.  1805  K.  WHITE  Let.  19  Dec.,  I  have 
very  little  society  and  that  is  quite  a  force  upon  my 
friends. 

6.  Mental  or  moral  strength.     Now  only  (influ- 
enced by  sense  2),  power  of  vigorous  and  effective 
action,  or  of  overcoming  resistance.     In  early  use 

|    also,  power  of  endurance  or  resistance,  fortitude. 
c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  10  pey  erre  with-owtten  charyte 

'    and  vertue  and  force  of  sawle  to  stand  agayne  all  ill  styr- 

|    rynges.     1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  II.  vlii. 

i  106  Force  is  an  other  vertue  by  the  whiche  a  man  under- 
laketh  to  do  or  suffre  for  the  loue  of  god  these  thynges 
stronge  and  harde.  1334  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices  i. 
(1540)  3  He  can  not  be  acompted  a  man  of  force  that  iudgeth 
payne  and  grefe  to  be  moste  mysery.  1576  FLEMING  Panofl. 
Epist.  26  Bend  the  powers  of  your  spirite,  and  the  force  of 
your  minde,  that,  [etc.].  1679  PENN  Addr.  Prot.  ii.  iv. 
(1692)  124  What  before  we  were  Unable,  this  gives  us 
Force  to  do.  1711  DENNIS  Refl.  Ess.  Crit.  i  He  . .  hath 
rashly  undertaken  a  Task  which  is  infinitely  above  his 
Force.  1871  R.  H.  HUTTON  Ess.  II.  322  Real  men  of  any 
force  have  a  free  sphere  of  their  own.  1876  TREVELVAN 
Macaulcty  I.  i.  9  There  was  another  Son  who  in  force  of 
character  stood  out  among  his  brothers. 

7.  Of  things  (in  non-material  or  moral  relations) : 
Power  to  influence,  affect,  or  control  (esp.  men  in 
their  actions,  sentiments,  etc.).     To  have  force  (to 
do) :  to  avail. 

1582  LYLY  in  T.  Watson's  Centurie  of  Loue  (Arb.)  29 
Mine  appetite  of  lesse  force  then  mine  affection.  1603 
BACON  Adv.  Learn.  I.  ii.  §  4  (1873)  14  It  [learning]  teacheth 
men  the  force  of  circumstances.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  iv.  ii, 
Let  not  her  cries  or  tears  have  force  to  move  you.  1751 
JORTIN  Serm.  (1771)  IV.  vi.  117  Such  prejudices  arise  from 
the  prevailing  force  of  education.  1816  KEATINGE  Trail. 
(1817)  I.  276  The  force  of  habit  is  certainly  very  strong,  and 
prejudices  the  mind  throughout.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I. 
Old  Benchers  I '.  T.,  S.  was  thought .. a  fit  person  to  be  con- 
sulted . .  from  force  of  manner  entirely.  1845  DISRAELI 
Sybil  vi.  iii,  I  never  heard  that  moral  force  won  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  1890  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Very  strange  Fain.  2 
The  force  of  circumstances  had  thrust  me  upon  him. 

b.  Peculiar  power  resident  in  a  thing  to  produce 
special  effects ;  virtue,  efficacy. 

1390  SHAKS.  Rlids.  N.  n.  ii.  69  On  whose  eyes  I  might 
approue  This  flowers  force  in  stirring  loue.  1671  MILTON 
P.K.i.  347  Think'st  thou  such  force  in  bread  ?  1709  STEELE 
Tatler  No.  34  F  4  Beauty  loses  its  force,  if  not  accompanied 
with  modesty. 

C.  esp.  Power  to  convince  or  persuade  the  reason 
or  judgement;  convincing  or  appealing  power. 
Often  in  phr.  of  (great,  etc.)  force ;  f  formerly  also 
of  force  simply. 

1331  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  36  This  [argument]  that 
followeth,  is  of  as  good  force.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  in. 
i.  157  Those  occasions,  Vnckle,  were  offeree.  1683  BAXTER 
Paraphr.  N.  T.  Matt.  xvi.  28  Nor  is  Dr.  H.  his  reason 
against  it.  .of  any  force.  1729  BUTLER  Serm.  Pref.  Wks. 
1874  II.  13  The  force  of  this  conviction  is  felt  by  almost 
every  one.  1748  J.  MASON  Elocut.  31  You  can  never  convey 
the  Force  and  Fulness  of  his  Ideas  to  another  till  you  feel 
them  yourself.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  514  The 
argument  of  long  enjoyment  was  of  no  force.  1847  GROTE 
Greece  II.  1.  (1862)  IV.  341  In  both  these  two  reasons  there 
is  force.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  23  They  harangued 
. .  with  some  force  on  the  great  superiority  of  a  regular 
army  to  a  militia. 

d.  Of  discourse,  style,  artistic  creations,  etc. : 
Strength  or  vividness  of  effect. 

1842  H.  ROGERS  Ititrod.  Burke's  Wks.  85  The  passage 
already  quoted,  .is  full  of  force  and  splendour.  1863  MRS. 
C.  CLARKE  Sfiaks.  Char.  vi.  152  Slender  comes  out  in  this 
play  with  extraordinary  force.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ. 
IV.  24/1  The  introduction  of  a  considerable  amount  of  black 
.  .gives  great  force  to  the  pattern. 

8.  Of  a  law,  etc. :  Binding  power,  validity. 

1394  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  x.  §  8  Hath  not  his  edict  the 
force  of  a  law  ?  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  i.  ii.  101  Free 


ntry 

ever.     1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  l.  v.  25  Proclamations  which 
.  .should  have  the  force  of  statutes, 
fb.   Offeree:  of  binding  power,  valid.   Obs. 
1501  ARNOLDE  Chrmi.  (1811)  180  That  alle  lettres  patentes 
or  grauntis  by  you.  .be  voyde  and  of  noo  fors.     1611  BIBLE 
Heb.  ix.  17  For  a  Testament  is  of  force  after  men  are  dead. 
1670  PENN  Addr.  Prot.  ii.  v.  (1692)  163  Whatsoever  they 
shall  decree,  ought  to  be  of  Force. 

C.  In  force :  operative  or  binding  at  the  time. 
Also,  in  full  force,  -\  in  his  force.  So  to  put  in 
force,  to  enforce;  to  come  into  force  (also  \to  take 
force],  to  come  into  operation,  take  effect. 

1491  Act  7  Hen.  VII,  c.  10  The  foreseid  statute  . .  shuld 
be  in  his  force  and  virtue  fro  thens  perpetuelly  to  endure. 
1553  T.  WILSON  Rket.  (1580)  159  By  an  order  realmes  stande, 
and  Lawes  take  force.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  100 
Without  respect  vnto  the  league  yet  in  force.  1611  BIBLE 
2  Esdras^  ix.  37  Notwithstanding  the  law  perisheth  not, 
but  remaineth  in  his  force.  1724  Act  in  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
6270/7  The  Officer  . .  is  . .  to  limit  the  Time  . .  for  such 
Permit,  .to  continue  in  Force.  1847  L.  HUNT  Jar  Honey 


1891  MATTHEWS "in  Law  Times  XCII.  96/1  The  . .  Act . 
came  into  force  immediately  on  its  passing. 
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9.  The  real  import  or  significance  (of  a  docu- 
ment, statement,  or  the  like) ;  the  precise  meaning 
or  'value'  (of  a  word,  sentence,  etc.)  as  affecting 
its  context  or  interpretation ;  the  power  or  value  of 
a  symbol  or  character. 

1555   HONKER  1'rofit.  Doctr.   M  iij,  Thyrde  is  to  be  con- 
sidered,  the  vertue,  force,  and  effecte  of  the  sayd  Sacrament. 
1690  LOCKE  Gm't.  l.  v.  §  44  We  will,  .consider  the  Force  of 
the  Text  in  hand.     1709  STEELE   Taller  No.  58  F  2  The 
Examination  of  the  Force  of  the  Particle  For.   1732  BERKE- 
LEY Alciphr.  VII.  §  5,  I  comprehend  the  force  and  meaning  of 
this  proposition.  i74r  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  In  our  language 
the  s  between  two  vowels  has  the  Force  or  power  of  a  z. . 
An  unite  before  a  cypher  has  the  Force  of  ten.   1756  BURKE 
Still.  %  B.  in.  §  2  Several  who  make  use  of  that  word  [pro- 
portion], do  not  always  seem  to  understand  very  clearly  the 
force  of  the  term.     1767  BLACKSTONE  Cornm.  II.  353  We 
are  next  to  consider  the  force  and  effect  of  a  fine. 
10.    f  a-  (Without   article   prefixed) :    A   large 
quantity  or  number,  plenty ;    const,  of,  which  is 
omitted  in  quot.  13..  (cf.  F.  force  gens  and  the 
like).     Most  force:  the  greater  part  (ads.),     b.  A 
force :  a  large  number  or  quantity,  a  great  deal. 
The  force :  ?  the  majority.  06s.  exc.  dial. 
13. .   Coer  rie  L.  1383   Two  hundred  schyppys  ben  wel 
vytailid  With  force  hawberks,  swerdes  and  knyvys.     1375 
BARBOUR  Britce\\\i.  n  The  men  mast  fors  com  till  his  pess. 
1461  Liber  Pluscard.  xl.  xi.  (1877)  397  Of  thi  detturis  maist 
force  ar   lukkin   in   clay,      c  1570  Sutir.   Poems  Reform. 
xlv.  969  The  vther  having  force  of  freindis.     1722  DE  FOE 
CoL  Jack  (1840)  255  Her  maid,  with  a  force  of  crying., 
said  her  master  was  dead.   1842  C.  SUMMER  Let.  16  Sept.  in 
S.  Longfellow  Life  ofH.  W.  Longfellow  (1886)  I.  414  The 
force  of  my  acquaintance  was  among  lawyers,  judges,  and 
politicians.     1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  'Ihere  was  a  foorce  o1 
folks',  great  numbers  were  present. 
11.  Physics,  etc.  Used  in  various  senses  developed 
from  the  older  popular  uses,  and  corresponding  to 
mod.  scientific  uses  of  L.  vis. 

a.  (  =  Newton's  vis  imprcssa :  cf.  sense  5).  An 
influence  (measurable  with  regard  to  its  intensity 
and  determinable  with  regard  to  its  direction) 
operating  on  a  body  so  as  to  produce  an  alteration 
or  tendency  to  alteration  of  its  state  of  rest  or  of 
uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line ;  the  intensity 
of  such  an  influence  as  a  measurable  quantity. 

Recent  physicists  mostly  retain  the  word  merely  as  the 
name  for  a  measure  of  change  of  motion,  not  as  denoting 
anything  objectively  existing  as  a  cause. 

1665  SALUSBURY  tr.  Galileuf  Meek.  294  It  will,  .be  better, 
the  Force  that  moveth  the  Weight  upwards  perpendicularly 
. .  being  given,  to  seek  the  Force  that  moveth  it  along  the 
Elevated  Plane.  1686  NEWTON  Let.  20  June  in  Brewster 
Life  I.  440  _In  one  of  my  papers  . .  above  fifteen  years  ago, 
the  proportion  of  the  forces  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  re- 
ciprocally duplicate  of  their  distances  from  him,  is  expressed. 
1803  J.  WOOD  Princ.  Mech.  \.  15  Whatever  changes,  or  tends 
to  change,  the  state  of  rest  or  uniform  rectilinear  motion  of 
a  body,  is  called  force.  1866  ARGYLL  Reign  Lam  ii.  (ed.  4) 
72  All  the  particles  of  matter  exert  an  attractive  force  upon 
each  other.  1871  B.  STEWART  Heat  §  21  The  force  of 
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Pump  . .  the  forces  do  Rise  and  Fall  Perpendicularly  in 
their  Barrels.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.,  Force,  a  kind 
of  Pump  often  used  in  the  Mines,  that  throws  the  Water  a 


of  Pump  c 

good  height,  .'tis  now  worn  out  of  Vse. 


13.  The  upper  die  in  a  metal-stamping  machine. 
1879  t'assell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  263/2  The  final  strokes 
are  given  by  a  '  force '  cast  in  brass.     1886  Jrnl.  Franklin 


othe 


of  P!!  pg  ro 

Pys'cs  and 


irge  number  of  phe 
agency  of  forces  as  distinct  from 
emistry,  as  they  are   from  each 


d.  trans/  andyfj-.  An  agency,  influence,  or  source 
of  power  likened  to  a  physical  force. 


•••••---  existence  as  a  force  in  the  world  .'.he  reco'zni^es" 

ESsiif^^-'--™^ 

II.  Senses  derived  from  FORCE  v.\ 
+ 12.  The  plunger  of  a  force-pump.   Obs. 
1596  HARINGTON  Mctam.  Ajax  1,814)  9  You  may  with  a 
force  of  twenty  shillings  and  a  pipe  of  eighteen  pence  the 
hf  h'  ,°K\      i°m  th,e  'owest  Pa"  of  your  hou£  to  the 
highest.     1659  LEAK  Waternks.  34  This  manner  of  force- 


unit  momentum  in  unit  of  time. 

b.  (cf.  sense  2).     Formerly  used  for  what  Leib- 
nitz called  vis  viva,  now  known  as  kinetic  energy,    I 
and  often  extended  to  include  potential  energy :    j 
see  ENERGY  6.     Conservation  of  force  :  see  CON-   • 
SERVATION. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  307/1  The  high  tide  at  Chepstow 
is  accounted  for  on  'the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
force  .  1870  JEVONS  Elem.  Lr.gic  xxiv.  209  Force  cannot 
be  created  or  destroyed  by  any  of  the  processes  of  nature. 

c.  The  cause  of  any  one  of  the  classes  of  physical    I 
phenomena,  e.g.  of  motion,  heat,  electricity,  etc.,    i 
conceived  as  consisting  in  principle  or  power  in-    I 
herent  in,  or  coexisting  with,  matter;    such  prin- 
ciples or  powers  regarded  gencrically. 

According  to  the  now  prevailing  view  that  all  physical    I 

changes  are  modes  of  motion,  force  in  its  generic  sense    I 

comes  to  denote  the  one  principle  of  which  the  separate    j 

Jcrces  are  specific  forms.     But  sense  n  c  is  no  longer  recog-    i 

mzed  as  belonging  to  the  technical  language  of  physics. 

[1732  BERKKLKY  Alciphr.  vii.  §  9  Force  is  that  in  bodies    • 

Inch  produces  motion  and  other  sensible  effects  ]     1842-7 

GtanCtrr,  Phys.  Forces(iS46)  8,  I  therefore  use  the  term    ' 

•rce.. as  meaning  that  active  principle  inseparable  from 
matter  which  induces   its   various   changes.    Ibid.   21    If 

.  be  a  force  capable  of  producing  motion,  and  motion    i 
be  capable  of  producing  the  other  modes  of  force.     i85I 
SA"ENT.lR..^'l-  #»»•<«>•  »'  '°  A  large  number  of  phent 


\    lust.  CXXII.  327  The  upper  die  was  the  cameo,  technically 
the  male  die,  punch  or  '  force '. 

14.  ( 'ard-flaying.  An  act  of  forcing. 

1862  'CAVENDISH'  Whist  (i&n)  i n  You  may  assume  that 
he  is  strong  in  trumps,  and  you  should  take  the  force  wil- 
lingly. 1886  Academy  10  Apr.  251/2  The  young  player  will 

I    naturally  be  startled  by  the  instruction  to  lead  trumps  to  an 

'    adversary  who  has  just  refused  a  force. 

15.  Billiards.  A  kind  of  stroke   (see  quot.) ;   a 
'  screw-back '.   U.S. 

1881  COLLENDER  Mod.  Billiards  23  Draw,  or  Force — 
j  Striking  the  cue-ball  one-half  or  more  below  its  centre, 
i  causing  it,  if  played  full  at  the  object-ball,  to  recoil  or  return 
I  toward  the  player. 

III.  Phrases  (see  also  senses  i-io). 

16.  By  force  of:    by  dint  of,  by  virtue  of;    by 
means  of  (properly  with  the  implication  of  strength 
inherent  in  the  means;.     Also  (later),  by  the  force 
of.     [F.  ii  force  tie.] 

1411  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  650/2  The  forsaid  Archebisshop, 
and  Chamberleyn.  .by  force  of  the  submission  that  the  said 
Robert  in  hem  hath  maad,  haven  ordeyned.  c  1450  Merlin 
27  Thei  can  knowe  many  thinges  be  force  of  clergie  that  we 
can  no  skyll  on.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  I'll  I,  c.  10  Fynes  . . 
levyed  . .  by  reason  or  force  of  the  same  Indentures.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholny's  Voy.  i.  ii.  2  The  ankers  being 
weied,  by  force  of  oares  \a  force  de  rames~\  we  went  to  the 
yle  of  If.  1611  BIBLE  2  Mace.  x.  24  Timotheus  . .  came  as 
though  hee  would  take  lewrie  by  force  of  armes.  1633  G. 
HERBERT  Temple,  Priesthood  lii,  By  cunning  hand  And 
force  of  fire,  what  curious  things  are  made.  1639  FULLER 
Holy  War  iv.  xii.  (1640)  188  Two  hundred  and  fourty  Gentle- 
men of  note  died  by  force  of  the  infection.  1697  Ctess 
D'Aunoy's  TrtiT.  (1706)  32  Don  Lewis  was  no  sooner  come 
to  himself,  by  the  force  of  Remidies.  1756  BURKE  SiiM. 
ty  B.  111.  §  2  It  is  not  by  the  force  of  long  attention  and 
inquiry  that  we  find  any  object  to  be  beautiful.  1879  Daily 
Tel.  17  June,  Being  by  force  of  genius  no  less  than  by 
virtue  of  office  at  the  head  of  the  noble  profession  to  which 
he  belongs. 

17.  In  force :  a.  (see  8  c). 

b.  Mil.  Of  a  host,  enemy,  etc. :   (Collected)  in 
great   military   strength   and   large   numbers   (cf. 
sense  3).     Also,  in  great  force.     [Fr.  enforce] 

cijiS  SHOKEHAM  156  Ryjtdevelen  for  screawedhede  Ever 
ine  force  scholle  brede.  1793  BURKE  Ran.  Pol.  Allies  Wks 
VII.  119  When  the  army  of  some  sovereign  enters  into  the 
enemy's  country  in  great  force.  1810  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet. 
(ed.  3)  s.v.  Force,  As  the  enemy  were  in  force  behind  the 
mountains.  1836  ALISON  Europe  (1849)  V.  xxxi.  §  12.  306 
The  Republicans  were  unable  to  drive  back  their  opponents 
from  the.  .heights,  which  they  had  occupied  in  force.  1885 
Times  (weekly  ed.)  23  Jan.  3/2  The  enemy  is  reported  to 
be  in  force  at  Metamneh. 

c.  of  persons  (usn.  in  gnat  force  :  In  full  com- 
mand of  one's  powers,  energies,  or  abilities ;  esp. 
Displaying  readiness  and  vivacity  in  conversation 
or  oratory  (colloq}. 

1849  R.  G.  LEVINGE  Cromwell  Doolan  II.  vi.  130  The 
young  ladies . .  were  in  the  greatest  possible  '  force  ',  as  Fila- 
gree termed  it,  and  full  of  fun.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  11. 
vii.  (1872)  142  Latterly  Calvert  was  better. .  He  was  in  force 
again.  1857  A.  H.  ELTON  Below  Surface  vi.  (1860)  60  Sir 
Eliot  Prichard,  quite  at  his  ease,  and  in  high  force.  1857 
LD.  HOUGHTON  in  Life  (1891)  II.  xii.  18  M.  Guizot  is  in 
great  force,  and  full  of  political  and  literary  gossip. 

f!8.  Of  force:  with  inf.,  strong  or  powerful 
enough,  able  to  do  something.  Cf.  i  b,  3  b,  7  c,  X  b. 

1398  GERARDE  Hcrto.ll  11.  iv.  1 82  Lyons  Turnep  is  of  force 
to  digest.  1613  Sm  J.  HAYWARD  Lives  3  Normans  90  After 


[etc.].    1677  N.  Cox  Glntlcm.  Rccr.  (ed.   2)  i.  95  Young 
Hares  are  neither  o/  force  nor  capacity  to  usesuch  subtleties. 


. 

.  Of  (or  on)  force:  of  necessity,  on  compul- 
sion, whether  one  will  or  no,  unavoidably,  neces- 
sarily, perforce.  (Cf.  PKKFOKCK,  f  AFFORCE.)  Also, 
of  fine  force  (see  FINE  a.  tf,  of  very  force.  Obs. 

CI400  Rom.  Rose  1796  In  wele  and  wo  Of  force  togidre 
they  must  go.  1508  DUNUAR  Poems  iv.  95  On  forse  I 
man  his  nyxt  pray  be.  1587  TURUERV.  Trag.  T.  Hist 
IX'  ,There  laye  he  close  in  wayle  within  the  cops  whereas 
Full  well  he  knew  that  Guardastan  of  very  force  must  passe 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  v.  §  2  (1873)  106  Their  inquiries 
must  of  force  have  been  of  a  far  other  kind  than  they  are 
«!64S  HEYWOOD  &  ROWLEY  Fort,  by  Lan,i  n.  Wks.  1874 
VI.  381  Since  you  must  hire  one  on  force,  as  good  him  as 

defa    it'     I?°3  R°WE  UlySS"  IV'  L  '•»"  You  must  of  Force 

t  b.  It  is  (of}  force  :  it  is  necessary  or  inevitable. 

Const,  that..,  or  (for  a  person}  to  do.  Obs. 

.  1483  CAXTON  Cato  F  iv,  It  was  force  that  he  shold  retourne 

into  the  worlde.     1535  STEWART  Crm.  Scot.  II.  566  For 

euirilk  fait  quhilk  force  is  to  fulfill.     1563  WINZET  Cert. 

ractatcs  (,8oo)  II.  60  Gif  we  sal  begin  to  mixt  noueltie 

ith   antiqmtie..  force    it    is   that   this  maner  spring   vp 


vmuersahe.    c  1565  LINDESAY  (  Pitscottiel  Chron.  Scot.  104  It 
H  CM  r       Said  Sir  Patrick  Halnilt°n  t°  I'ghl  on  Foot. 


rfk     H  M  °n   °  'g     on    oot. 

1802  H.  MARTIN  Helen  of  Glen  ross  III.  272  Is  it  of  force 

you  must  render  yourself  contemptible?      ' 
1  20.  It  is  force  :  it  is  of  consequence  or  impor- 
ance ;  usu.  neg.  it  is  no  force  (also,  it  maketh  no 


FORCE 

force?,  no  force  =  'what  matter?',  'no  matter'. 

I    Const,  though  .  .,  if  ..,  whether  .  .,  or  relative  clause; 

•   also  absol.  and  parenthetic.     [So  in  OF.]   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13044  (Cott.)  Of  hir  nain  es  na  force  to 
tell.  ("1340  [bid.  20683  (Trin),  1  snal  }ou  telle  for  hit  is 
fors  where  benne  bicome  hir  cors.  c  1369  CHAUCEK  Dethe 
Blaunche  522  'A  !  goode  sir,  no  fors'  quod  I.  (1386  — 
Merck.  T.  591  It  is  no  fors  how  longe  that  we  pleye.  a  1400- 
50  .1  lexandcr  471  pofe  bou  haue  forfet,  na  force,  so  has  fele 
othire.  a  1450  Knt,  de  In  7V»//ni868i  33  He  is  but  a  trom- 
per  and  a  iaper,  no  fors,  late  us  sende  for  hytn.  1450-1530 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  325  Trino  or  tcrno,  no  force  whether. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron  vii.  575  What  force,  though  sathan  .. 
Do  hym  rewarde  ?  1540  SIR  R.  SADLER  in  St.  Papers  (1809) 
I.  25  'Well',  quoth  he,  'it  is  no  force'.  1551  RECORUE 
Pathw.  Knovjl.  I.  xxvi.  Pane  that  arche  line  into  two  partes, 

|  equal!  other  vnequall,  it  maketh  no  force.  1581  T.  HOWELL 
Denises  (1879)  210  Imbrace  the  good,  as  for  the  rest,  no 
force  how  they  thee  take.  1612  J.  DAVIKS  .Muses  Sacrif. 
etc.  (Grosart)  82/2  She  neuer  yet  so  much  as  smiled  on  me  ; 
No  force,  sith  I  my  selfe  the  better  know.  1669  STURMY 
Mariner's  Mag.  I.  19  They  are  Dutch  Colours  :  no  force,  trie 

I    worst  of  Enemies. 

fb.  Const,  of  or  for  (a  thing)  =  it  does  not  matter 

j   about,  no  need  to  care  for.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810:  20  Of  his  body  was  no 
force,  noli  for  him  wild  murne.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Cotnpl. 
Mars  197  But  were  she  sauf,  hit  were  no  fors  of  me.  1486 

I  Bk.  St.  Albans  Cj  a,  Bot  therof  it  is  no  force  iff  she  be  hole. 
1529  MORE  Dyaloge  \.  Wks.  131/2  It  was  of  lyklyhode  the 
same  night,  or  some  other  time  sone  after.  .  No  force  for  the 
time  quod  he.  1578  WHETSTONE  Promos  <$•  Cass.  I.  n.  iv, 

1    No  force  for  that,  each  shyft  for  one. 

1  21.   To  make  (do,  give,  take,  have,  let,  kythe,  set) 

1  force:    to  make  account   (of),  attach  importance 

|    (to),  give  heed  ^to),  care  (for).     Const,  of  (rarely 

,  for,  at,  by,  in)  ;  also  with  infin.  or  dependent  clause, 

!   and  absol.  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handt.  Sytine  10286  Lytel  fors  of  hym 
bou  3yues  1:1325  Metr.  Horn.  43  Elles  forze  wald  he  nan 

j  mak  Quether  his  clething  war  quit  or  blac.  1350  Will. 
Palerne  3651  Of  here  fon  no  fors  J>ei  ne  leten.  c  1369 

!    CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  542  '  I  do  no  fors  therof  quod 

'  he.  c  1430  LYDGATE  Mitt.  Poems  160  Som  yeve  no  fors  for 
to  be  forsworn,  c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  5392  Monkes 
hors  to  gest  he  had  na  fors  In  a  hyrne  of  his  limes.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  n.  iii.  79,  I  take  no  force  though  I  haue 
bothe  their  hedes.  1483  Cron.  Englande  (1510)  Rja, 
Kynge  Edwardes  sone  set  by  the  Scottes  no  force.  1509 
BARCLAY  Shyp  I'olys  (1874)  I.  173  Thou  ought  to  be  as- 
shamyd  To  set  so  great  fors  for  sylver  or  for  golde.  1523 
LD.  BKRNERS  Froissart  (1812)  I.  770  Sir  Hugh  Caureff 
made  no  force  at  his  wprdes.  /vid.l.  419  With  the  whiche 
the  prince  was  sore  displeased,  and  set  lesse  force  in  y 
men  of  the  churche,  in  whom  before  he  hadde  great  trust. 
1581  J.  BELL  Haddoris  Answ.  Osorius  5120,  I  make  no 
force  whether  any  medicine  be  applied.  1664  Floddan 
Field  in.  26  And  of  their  lives  took  little  force. 

t  22.  a.  Hunting.  'J'o  hunt  (etc.)  at  force  (also 
ofoj  by  force)  :  to  ran  (the  game)  down  with  dogs  ; 
to  hunt  in  the  open  with  the  hounds  in  full  cry.  Obs. 
[Cf.  OF.  courir  lei  cir/s  a  force  (ijth  c.  in  l.iltre  ;  F. 
par  force  remains  in  Ger.  parforcejagd,  the  ordinary  term 
for  a  formal  '  hunt  '  in  the  English  sense.] 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  13  Too  ryde  foorth  into  the 
Chase  too  hunt  the  Hart  offors.  1576  TUHBERV.  l'enerie\. 
3  In  hunting  the  Raynedeare  at  force.  1637  ^-  JONSON  Sad 

e? 


tance 


,-  .  to      "  '"v  Jvrl-v    \_tH3W,     It     1/lUKKlft     7It> 

Jorce),  it  does  not  matter.     So  (without  verb)  what 


.  - 

Sheph.  I.  vi,  Rob.  And  hunted  yee  at  force?  Mar.  In  a  full 
cry.  1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreat.  I.  (1677)  45  If  .  .  you 
should  run  him  at  force  out  of  a  Toil.  Ibid.  55  The  King 
of  Poland  makes  use  of  them  in  his  hunting  of  great  Beasts 
by  force. 

t  b.  To  make  force  at,  to,  upon  :  to  rush  vio- 
lently at,  attack,  assail.  Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts^  145  The  dog  .  .  made  force 
vpon  him,  and  the  Lyon  likewise  at  the  Dogge.  Ibid.  158 
Vpon  signs  giuen  them  to  which  of  the  stragling  beastes  they 
ought  to  make  force.  1674  N.  Cox  Gent  I,  Recreat.  1. 
(1677)62  Their  manner  is.  .to  make  force  at  him  with  their 
Horns. 

IV.  23.  Comb.  (?  of  the  sb.  or  the  verb-stem)  : 
force-piece  (see  quot.);  force-pipe,  the  pipe  of 
a  force-pump  in  which  the  piston  works.  Also 
FoRCE-rL'MP. 

1842  GWILT  Encycl.  Archil.  §  2222  When  the  height  of  the 
force  pipe  is  greater  or  less  than  the  length  of  the  suction 
pipe.  iSSaOGiLviR,  Force-piece  in  mining,  apiece  of  timber 
placed  in  a  level  shaft  to  keep  the  ground  open. 

Force  (f«5*Js),  s/>.-  local.  Also  foss.  [a.  ON. 
fors  (Sw.  fors,  Da.  fos).']  A  name  in  the  north  of 
England  for  a  waterfall  or  cascade. 

1600  CAMDEN  Brit.  686  marg.,  (Westmorland)  Catadupx, 
The  Forses.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Forscs,  water-falls.  1769  GRAY 
Let.  18  Oct.  in  /Ww.r(i775)369  After  dinner  I  went,  .to  see 
the  falls,  or  force,  of  the  river  Kent  1788  W.  MARSHALL 
Yorfah.  (17^96)  II.  320/tfW..  a  waterfall.  l8l3ScoTT  Trierm. 
in.  viii,  Shingle  and  Scrae,  and  Fell  and  Force.  1839  BAILEY 
Fcstns  xix.  (1848)  221  Like  to  a  foaming  force. 

t  Force,  sb$  Obs.  [f.  FORCE  z/.3]   Only  in  gruel 
offeree  —  '  gruel  forced,  afforced  '  (see  FOHCE  v.3). 
f  1420  Liber  Cocomin  (1862)  47. 

Force  ifo«>Js),  v.1     Forms  :  see  the  sb.     [a.  Fr. 
forcer,  f.  force  FORCE  rf.] 
I.  To  apply  force. 

1.  trans.  To  use  violence  to;  to  violate,  ravish 
(a  woman). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1577  (Cott.)  Wimmen  (>ai  forced  a-mang 
(>aim.  ?rt  1400  Morte  Arlh.  978  He  has  forsede  hir  and 
fylede.  1483  CAXTON  C.  de  la  Tour  Iviii.  E  vij  b,  She  saide 
to  her  lord  that  he  wolde  haue  forced  her.  1530  PALSGS. 
349  The  abbesse  sawe  that  for  her  beaute  she  sbulde  be 
forced,  c  1620  Z.  BOYD  Ziott's  Flowers  (1855'  143  To  force 
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maidf,  it  Mire  will  blot  your  name.     1701  SWIFT  Cont.     ' 
oblfs  \  (."<>///,  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  10  One  of  them  proceeding 
MJ  far,  as  to  endeavour  to  force  a  lady  of  great  virtue.    1871 
H.  KINO  Ovid's  Met.  iv.  290  '  Let  Himself,  she  cried,  'Con- 
fc>.s,  he  forced  me  ! ' 

f2.  To  press  hard  upon  (in  battle).  Obs. 
c  1330  Arth.  ff  Merl.  8951  Thai  . .  forced  hem  with  mani 
dentnard,  What  thai  come  to  king  Riones  standard,    c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  7671  pai  . .  fforsit  hym  with  fight  . .  Vnhorset 
hym  in  hast. 

3.  To  constrain  by  force   (whether  physical  or 
moral)  ;  to  compel ;  to  overcome  the  resistance  of.    i 
To  force  (one's}  hand :    to  compel  one  to  act  pre- 
maturely or  to  adopt  a  policy  he  dislikes.     Cf.  Fr. 

forcer  la  main  i\  quelqifun. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1924  His  fader  vs  forset  with  his  fowle 
wille.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  16  Neither  can  any 
Lawe  bee  able,  violently  to  force  the  inwarde  thought  of 
man.  1574  HELLOWES  Gueuaras  Fain.  Ep.  64  To  demand 
more  tribute,  to  force  thy  people,  to  forget  mee  thy  friend. 
1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  i.  i.  230  Art  thou  King,  and  wilt 
be  forc't?  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  R  ev.  iv.  v,  Hee  whose 
great  heart  Heaven  can  not  force  with  force.  1697  DRYDEN 
sEnt-id  vn.  808  To  Force  their  Monarch,  and  insult  the 
Court.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  168  Where  the  black  Swiss., 
force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread.  1827  WORDSW.  Pcr- 
st-cut.  Scot.  Covenanters,  Who  would  force  the  Soul,  tilts 
with  a  straw  Against  a  Champion  cased  in  adamant.  1860 
MOTLEY  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  viii.  524  Sir  Francis,  .occasionally 
forced  his  adversaries'  hands. 

b.  To  put  a  strained  sense  upon  (words).  Also, 
to  force  (words}  into  a  sense. 

1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  ii.  §  2  Without  forcing 
the  words  of  Moses  into  such  &  sense.  1701  SWIFT  Cont. 
Nobles  fy  Com.  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  43,  I  am  not  conscious,  that 
I  have  forced  one  example.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in 
Christ  iv.  xxiv.  (1878)  381  This  is  manifestly  to  force  the 
Scripture. 

C.  Card-playing,  esp.  in  Whist,  (a}  To  compel 
(a  player)  to  trump  a  trick,  by  leading  a  card  of  a 
suit  of  which  he  has  none  ;  (b)  To  make  (a  player) 
play  so  as  to  show  the  strength  of  his  hand ;  (c)  To 
cause  a  player  to  play  (a  certain  card)  by  leading 
one  which  must  have  the  effect  of  drawing  it  out. 

1746  HOYLE  /KA/y/(ed.  6)  25  Your  strong  Suit  forces  their 
best  Trumps.  Ibid.  68  forcing,  Means  the  obliging  your 
Partner  or  your  Adversary  to  trump  a  suit  of  which  he  has 
none.  1862  CAVENDISH  Whist  (1870)  28  To  force  or  to  give 
a  force  is  to  lead  a  forcing  card.  Ibid,  (i  879)  i  ii  If. .  a  good 
partner  refrains  from  forcing  you,  you  may  be  sure  he  is 
weak.  1878  H.  H.  GIBBS  Ombre  16  Manille  when  led  will 
necessarily  force  Basto  if  the  latter  be  the  other  player's  only 
trump. 

4.  To  compel,  constrain,   or  oblige   (a   person, 
oneself,  etc.)  to  do  a  thing  (f  sometimes  with  to 
omitted) ;    to   bring  (things),  to  drive  (a  person, 
etc.)  to  or  into  (a  course  of  action,  a  condition). 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6823  J>e  grekes . .  were  forsit  to  be  fight. 
Ibid.  9965  pal  spake  to  J>e  kyng,  Fcr  to  force  hym  to  fight,  & 
his  feris  help,  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  viii.  xxxvii.  164  For- 
town  forsyd  hyr  to  be  fa.  1530  PALSGR.  555/1,  I  force,  I 
constrayne  one  to  do  a  thyng.  c  1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of 
Malta  MI.  i,  Which  forc'd  their  hands  divide  united  hearts. 
1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  <$•  Ad.  61  Forst  to  content,  but  neuer  to 
obey,  Panting  he  lies.  1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  HI.  (1673) 
82/1  Who.. being  forced  for  to  forsake  their  Country,  came 
and  settled  here.  1673  R.  HADDOCK  Jrnl,  in  Camdcn 
Misc.  (1881)  25  The  wind,  .forct  us  strick  our  yard.  1770 
Junius  Lett.  xli.  218  Your  fears  have,  .forced  you  to  resign. 
1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  510  Solid  or  fluid  substances  exciting 
vomiting  . .  act  as  powerful  stimuli  on  the  disordered  state 
of  the  stomach,  and  force  it  to  preternatural  contraction. 
18^5  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  4  When  men  are  forced  into 
daily  and  hourly  action  in  matters  where  they  cannot  be 
indifferent  spectators.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  vii. 
(1880)  121  Many  of  the  fugitives,  .appear  to  have  been  forced 
to  attend  Mass.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  8  Every 
knight  was  forced  to  arm  himself  with  coat  of  mail. 

b.  pass,  (of  a  thing)  To  be  forced  to  be>  etc. :  to 
be  of  necessity.  Now  colloq.  or  "vulgar. 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  47  The  Rudder-Irons 
being  eaten  by  the  Rust,  were  forced  to  be  shifted.    Ibid.  49 
The  Lead  was  forced  to  be  cut  away  in  many  places. 
•\  c.  ellipt.  ( =- force  to  believe)  To  convince.  Obs. 
1581  SIDNEY  Astr.  <f  Stella  viii,  Forct,  by  a  tedious  proofe, 
that  Turkish  hardned  hart  Is  not  fit  marke. 
5.  To  urge,  compel  to  violent  effort;  t  to  exert 
(one's  strength)  to  the  utmost. 

To  force  the  pace  or  the  running  (in  a  race) :  to  adopt, 
and  thus  force  one's  competitors  to  adopt,  a  rate  of  speeu 
likely  to  harass  them  and  improve  one's  own  chance  of 
winning.  To  force  the  bidding',  at  a  sale  by  auction,  to 
run  the  price  up  rapidly.  To  force  one's  voice  :  to  attempt 
notes  beyond  the  natural  compass.  To  force  the  game  in 
Cricket :  Of  a  batsman  :  To  run  some  risks  in  order  to 
increase  the  rate  of  scoring,  and  so  give  one's  side  a  better 
chance  of  winning  a  game. 

1697  DRYDEN  Mneidvi.  487  High  on  a  Mounting  Wave, 
my  head  I  bore,  Forcing  my  Strength,  and  gathering  to  the 
Shore.  1825  DANNELEY  Encycl.  Mits.  s.v.  Force,  When,  .the 
instrument  or  voice  is  forced,  sound  becomes  noise.  .To  force 
the  voice,  is  to  exceed  its  diapason  and  natural  strength. 

t  b.  refl.  and  intr.  To  do  one's  utmost  endea- 
vour, strive.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18089  (Cott.)  And  forces  yow  wit  might 
and  main  Stalworthli  to  stand  a-gain.  r  1340  HAMPOLE 
Frose  Tr.  6  Sothely  fra  JKU  tym  furthe  I  forced  me  for  to 
luf  Jhesu.  1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxix.  19  He  that  forseth 
manye  thingus  to  do,  shall  fallen  in  to  dom.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  2659  pof  he  hym  forsyd  hafe  The  charge  of  hys 
i.hifiane  chefely  to  fylle.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Apr. 
94  Forcing  with  gyfts  to  winne  his  wanton  heart.  1596  — 
f.  Q.  v.  vi.  1 1  Forcing  in  vaine  the  rest  to  her  to  tell. 
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6.  To  overpower  by  force,     a.  To  make  a  for- 
cible entry  into;    to  take   by  force,   to  storm   (a 
stronghold) ;  to  board  (a  ship).     Also,  To  effect 
a  passage  through  (mountains,  a  river,  an  enemy's 
lines)  by  force. 

1581  SAVILE   Tacitus'  Hist.  H.  ix.  (1591)  58  By  whose  per 
swasion  his  shippe  was  forced  and  taken.     1608  GOLDING 
Epit.  Frossard\.  10  At  length  the  Citie  ..  was  forced  by 
assault.    1695  BLACKMOHE  /V.  Arth,  iv.  517  The  Invading 
Saxon  forc'd  our  Lines.     1810  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp. 
VII.  56,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  enemy  is  not.  .able  to  force 
the  position  of  the  allies  in  this  country.     18251'.  JEFFER- 
SON Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  1.98  The  people.. forced  the  prison 
of  Saint  Lazare.     1839  KEIGHTLKY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  43  The 
rebels  once  more  prepared  to  force  the  ford.     1854  J.  S.  C. 
ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855)  I.    iv.   86    Hannibal,  .forced  the 
Alps  :  but  we  have  turned  them. 

trans/.  1627  MAY  Lucan  n.  463  Vntill  The  sea  diuided 
him,  and  water  forc'd  The  land.  1821  CLARE  /*///.  Minstr. 
I.  136  Stopping  up  the  mimic  rills,  Till  they  forc'd  their 
frothy  bound. 

b.  To  break  open  (a  gate,  etc.)  ;  to  break  (a 
lock) ;  t  to  pierce  (armour).  Also  to  force  open. 

1623  BINGHAM  Xcnophon,  Lipsins'  Compar.  4  The  Par- 
thian Arrows  forced  all  kinde  of  Armor,  a  1639  SPOTTIS- 
woopf/ist.  Ch.  Scot.  iv.  (1677)  188  The  Citizens  ..  being 
denied  entry,  forces  the  gates.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F. 
III.  236  The.  .dwelling,  .was  forced  open  by  one  of  the 
powerful  Goths.  1834  M  EDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II.  57 
Having  no  means  of  forcing  the  gate.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  302  No  blacksmith,  .would force  the  lock  of 
the  President's  lodgings.  1887  Times  31  Aug.  13/4  A  win- 
dow had  been  forced  as  well  as  a  desk. 

fc.  To  compel  to  give  way  or  yield  ;  to  over- 
power (troops,  a  guard).  Obs. 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  %•  Mon.  (1642)246  He. .dis- 
lodged, forced,  apprehended  many  of  them.  1718  Col.  Rec. 
Pennsylv.  III.  51  And  (forced  two  of  their  men.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  $  F\  II.  120  The  emperor  soon  removed  the 
only  obstacle  that  could  embarrass  his  motions,  by  forcing  a 
body  of  troops  which  had  taken  post  in  an  amphitheatre. 

7.  To  drive  by  force,  propel  against  resistance, 
impel.     Chiefly  const,  with  prep.,  or  with  advbs. 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castankeda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  iii. 
8  b,  Their  skinnes  be  so  hard  that  no  speare  can  pearce  the 
same,  albeit  it  be  forced  vpon  it  with  great  strength.     1634 
BATE  Myst.  Nat.  $•  Art.  i.   17  Another  manner  of  forcing 
water,      a.  1691   BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1692)  138  They  set  up 
some  turfs  on  the  lee  side  of  the  hole,  to  catch,  and  so  force 
down  the  fresh  air.     1700  S.  L.  tr.  Frykes  Voy.  E.  Ind.  298 
Those  that  delight  in  Hunting,  may  find  great  quantities  of 
Beasts  forced  up  into  the  Mountains  at  that  time.    1704 
ADDISON  Italy  4  We  were  forc'd  by  contrary  Winds  into 
St.  Remo.   a  1732  T.  BOSTON  Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  115  When 
ye  work  against  him,   to  force  up  your   condition.     1818 
M.  G.  LEWIS  Jrnl.  W.  Ind.  (1834)  299  At  least  three  inches 
of  the  blade  were  forced  into  his  right  side.     1849  JAMES 
Woodman   i,  Through  which  the  stream  seemed  to  have 
forced  itself.    1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  59  Idle  hopes  that 
lure  man  onward,  forced  back  by  as  idle  fears. 

absol.  1588  GREENE  Pandosto  (1607)  A  iv  b,  Where  fancy 
forced  friendship  was  of  no  force. 

8.  intr.  To  make  one's  way  by  force.    Also  with 
in,  out,  up.     Now  rare. 

1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius  ii.  46   The  Marriners  rowed, 


under  a  Fore-Course  for  the  Light  of  St.  Agnes.  1713 
WARDER  True  Amazons  150  When  you  feel  them.. ready 
to  force  out  of  your  Hand.  1791  MRS.  INCHBALD  Simp. 
Story\l\.  xii.  178  You  have  dared  to  visit  her— to  force  into 
her  presence  and  shock  her.  1853  KANE  Grinnell.  Exp. 
xliv.  (1856)  406  We  gradually  force  ahead,  breasting  aside 
the  floes. 

9.  trans.  To  press,  put,  or  impose  (something) 
forcibly  on,  upon  (a  person),  and  simply.     Also, 
t  To  force  (a  person)  on,  upon  (something) :   to 
oblige  to  resort  to. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  m.  i.  127  To  force  that  on  you.. 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours.  1683  A.  D.  Art  Converse 
30  This  barbarous  custom  of  forcing  drink  upon  men.  1709 
SWIFT  Adv.  Relig.  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  106  New  men,  whose 
narrow  fortunes  have  forced  them  upon  industry  and  appli- 
cation. 1751  JORTIN  Strm.  (1771)  II.  iii.  43  An  observation 
which  will  force  itself  upon  you.  a  1848  R.  W.  HAMILTON 
Rew.  $  Punishm.  viii.  (1853)  3^3  The  warfare  is  forced 
upon  us.  1872  J.  L.  SANPOKD  E  stint.  Eng.  Kings,  Chas.  /, 
334  However  plainly  the  facts  of  the  case  were  forced  on 
his  attention. 

fb.  To  lay  stress  upon,  press  home,  urge.   Obs. 
Also,  To  enforce  (a  law,  etc.). 

1580  H.  GIFFORD  Gillojtowers  (1875)  87  But  will  that 
stately  Dame,  Still  bad  me  write,  not  forcing  any  blame? 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  in.  i.  no  Has  he  affections  in 
him  That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  Law  by  th'  nose, 
When  he  would  force  it  ?  1607  DRAYTON  Cromwell  ii.  in 
Mirr.  Mag.  (1610)  520  Forcing  my  good,  excusing  of 
my  ill. 

C.  In  Conjuring  with  cards  (see  quot.  1888). 

1880  BROWNING  Dram.  Idyls  Ser.  ii.  Clive  116  You  forced 
a  card  and  cheated  !  1888  KUNARD  Card  Tricks  13  To 
force  a  card ,.  consists  in  making  a  person  select  from  a 
pack  any  particular  card  you  desire  him  to  take,  while  he 
imagines  he  is  taking  one  quite  at  haphazard.  Ibid.  14  To 
force,  you  must  never  be  in  a  hurry  . .  Four  cards  from  the 
same  pack  were  forced  upon  him. 

10.  To  bring  about,  effect,  or  produce  by  force 
or  effort ;    to  bring  about  of  necessity,  or  as  a 
necessary  result.     Also,  to  force  a,  passage^  ones 
way.     lit.  andyf^. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  42  b,  Yet  are  thei  not  any 
cause  to  force  the  effect,  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  689  This  forced 
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league  doth  force  a  further  strife.  1640  HAHINGTON  Edw. 
/I7t  35  The  Nobility  in  general!  lookt  discontented,  or  else 
but  forc'd  a  smile.  1651  HOBBES  Leviatk.  xxix.  173  A.. 
strong  endeavour  of  the  Heart,  to  force  a  passage  for  the 
Bloud.  1680  OTWAV  Orphan  n.  i.  413  What  man  of  sense 
would . .  force  a  grave  starch't  face  When  he 's  a  very  Libertine 
in  's  heart?  1693  CONGREVE  Old  Bath.  \.  iv,  I  don't  force 
appetite,  but  wait  the  natural  call  of  my  lust.  1697  DAMPIER 
Voy.  I .  i.  6  We  should . .  force  our  way  through  their  Country. 

1711  SHAFTESBL'RvC'//rt;V((.  MlSC.  II.  L  ('737)  HL  46  If  these 

Dealers  are  numerous,  they  will  force  a  Trade.  1790  CATH. 
GRAHAM  Lett.  Educ.  30  Hearers,  who  could  hardly  force 
such  a  seeming  attention  as  is  consistent  with  common 
politeness.  1802  C.JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  To  force  a  pas- 
sage,  to  oblige  your  enemy  to  retire,  .and  thus  open  a  way 
into  the  country  which  he  had  occupied.  1809  ROLAND 
Fencing  81  You  may  . .  force  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
deliver  the  thrust  you  had  thus  premeditated.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  ted.  2)  III.  416  These  studies  force  their  way  by  their 
natural  charm. 

11.  To  obtain  or  take  by  force;  to  win  by  violence; 
to  draw  forth  (lit.  and  Jig.}  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence ;  to  extort,  elicit.     Also,  to  force  away,  out. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  i.  ii,  A  modest  eye  forceth 
affection.  Ibid.  iv.  iii,  What  I  here  speake  is  forced  from 
inylips  By  thepulsive  straine  of  conscience.  1655  STANLEY 
Ilist.Philos.  I. (1701) 46/2  Cleobulus.. and  Periander. . forced 
a  reputation.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  i.  375  His  Officers  from 
me  have  forc't  my  prey.  1697  DRYDEN  SEneid  x.  538  It 
stuck  so  fast.  .That  scarce  the  Victor  forc'd  the  Steel  away. 
1703  PorE  ThebaisTpi  How  long  shall  man.  .force  unwilling 
vengeance  from  the  sky!  1715  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
Town  Eclogues  n.  46  A  lady.  .With  gentle  stragglings  let 
me  force  this  ring.  1719  DK  FOE  Crusoe  i.  iv,  This  forced 
tears  from  my  eyes.  1723  ArrERBURY.<4«iw.  Consid,  Spirit 
M.  Lutker  65  The  Heat  of  the  Dispute  had  forc'd  out_from 
him  Expressions  that  seem'd  to  make  his  Doctrine  run  higher 
than  really  it  did.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  ix.  715 
Means,  .were  employed  to  force  out  the  real  state  of  the  facts. 
1818  M.  G.  LEWIS  Jrnl.  W.  Ind.  (1834)  56  Somebody,  .had 
endeavoured  to  force  it  [a  medal)  away.  1845  M.  PATTISON 
Ess.  (1889)  1. 14  A  moral  power,  .forcing  from  them  a  sort  of 
recognition  of  its  claims. 

12.  To  hasten  by  artificial  means  the  maturity  of 
(plants,  fruit,  etc.).     Also  intr.  for  reft. 

1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Compl.  Card.  304  We  force  Sorrel 
and  wild  Endive.  1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  IX.  453/2  The 
Scarlets  will  force  in  a  peach-house,  or  vinery.  1832  Exam- 
jner&oi/i  Nomination  burghs  have  been  forced  like  mush- 
rooms. 1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.  etc.  s.v.  Forcing,  Cherries 
having  been  forced  . .  from  the  time  of  Charles  1 1 .  Mod. 
A  premature  scholar  forced  in  a  so-called  '  preparatory ' 
school. 

II.  To  give,  add,  have  force. 

f  13.  To  give  force  or  strength  to ;  to  strengthen, 
reinforce ;  also,  to  fortify,  garrison  (a  place),  to  man 
(fortifications).  Obs, 

c  1430  LYDG.  Bochas  \.  ix.  (1544)  20  a,  Polinices  to  forcen  his 
partie  Ywedded  had  the  kinges  doughter  dere.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  (18581  I.  13  Syne  forcit  it  [the  stronghold]  with 
fowseis.  .And  dowbill  dykes.  1360  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  n. 
847  With  stark  draw  brig,  weil  forcit  with  fortalice.  1605 
SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  v.  5  Were  they  not  forc'd  with  those  that 
should  be  ours,  We  might  haue  . .  beate  them  backward 
home.  «i6i8  RALEIGH  Apol.  (1650)  28  If  you  shall  find 
that  any  great  number  of  Souldiers  be  newly  sent  into  Orre- 
noque-.and  that  the  Passages  be  already  Forc'd.  1794  W. 
HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Durham  III,  175  The  ground,  .appears 
to  have  been  forced,  and  is  trenched  round.  18x0  C.  JAMES 
Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  To  force,  to  man  the  works  of  a  garrison. 
f  b.  To  fine  (wine)  by  a  short  process.  Obs. 

1731-3  P.  SHAW  Chem.  Lect.  ^1755)  208  These  are  the 
common  Methods  of  Forcing  at  present  used  in  the  Wine- 
Business.  1802  WILLICH  Dom.  Encycl.  II,  Forcing  of 
Wine:  see  Clarification.  1839  HARTLEY  Wine  $  Spirit 
Merchants'  Comp.  44  Fine  or  force  this  wine  with  the 
whites  and  shells  of  ten  eggs. 

1 14.  Chiefly  in  negative  sentences  :  a.  trans. 
To  attach  force  or  importance  to;  to  care  for, 
regard;  often  with  a  strengthening  phrase,  as  a 
bean,  a  pin,  a  straw.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1929  We  fors  not  his  frendship,  ne  fere 
of  his  hate.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  71  a,  They  forse 
no  thynge  so  they  may  money  wyn.  1587  TURBEHV.  Epit. 
<$•  Sontt.  (1837)  394  Force  nat  the  face,  regard  nat  feature 
SHAKS.  Lucr.  1021,  I  force  not  argument  a  straw. 


1606  J."]RAYNOLDS  Dolarneys  Prim.  (1880)  92  They  feare 
not  death,  they  force  him  not  a  pin.  1614  CHR.  BROOKE 
Poems  (Grosart)  Rich.  HI,  50,  I  forst  no  public  wrack.  .So 
I  might  rule. 

f  (]})  with  a  sentence  as  obj.  Obs. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Iviii.  22  Thay  fors  hot  litill  how  it 
fure.  1568  Jacob  $  Esau  II.  ii,  I  force  not  what  it  were,  so 
that  I  had  toeate.  1580  H.  GIKKORD  Gillojlovvers (Grosart J 
98  Let  them  speak  and  spare  not,  I  force  not  a  beane. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  (1632)  985  They  forced 
not  what  part  they  tooke  so  that  they  might  bee  reuenged. 
f  (c]  with  inf.  as  obj.  To  care  to^  think  it  of  con- 
sequence, or  worth  while  to.  Also,  to  hesitate, 
scruple.  Obs. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  oj  Folys  i7ob,  To  theyr  company 


to  hear  the  common  prayer  of  the  minister.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  440  Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to 
forsweare.  1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  i.  Ixix,  His  name 
I  will  not  force  To  tell,  silh  you  desire  to  know  the  same. 

fb.  intr.  To  trouble  oneself,  be  concerned,  care. 
Const,  for,  of,  rarely  on.     Obs. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  v.  xxxv.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  156  He 
forsyth  lyttyll  of  other  menys  lusse.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton 
Ckron.  (1568)  II.  785  The  Fryer  forced  for  no  shame.  1547 
RECORDE  Judic.  Ur.  2,  I  force  nott  though  he  doubt  also  of 
my  truth  in  the  same.  1548  HALL  CAwn,t  Hen,  VIII  an. 


FORCE. 

22  (1809)  774  He  [Wolsey]  forced  litle  on  Simony.  1573 
New  Custom  n.  iii,  I  force  not  I,  so  the  vyllame  were  dead. 
1605  CAMDEN  Rein.  Wise  Sp.  190  The  Duke  answered  :  I 
force  not  of  such  fooleries. 

1  15.  impers.  or  quasi-»/«/<rw.  To  be  of  force,  im- 
portance, or  weight  ;  to  matter,  signify.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2001  pen  how  fele  be  att  be  flote,  it 
forcez  hot  lityll.  1553  T.  WILSON  Khet.  (1580)  75  What 
forceth  when  we  die.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokesk.  (1891)  150 
Whose  soever  they  be  yt  forceth  not. 

t  Force,  v-2  Obs.  [ad.  AF.  forcer,  f.  forces 
fern.  pi.  :—L.f  orfices,  forfex  clipping-shears.]  trans. 
To  clip  or  shear  (wool,  the  beard);  tsp.  to  clip 
off  the  upper  and  more  hairy  part  of  (wool). 

[1429  Act  8  Hen.  VI,  c.  22  Ceux  qi  clakkent  &  forcent  les 
bones  lains  du  roialme.J  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  170/2  Foorcyn, 
or  clyppyn,  tondeo.  1543  tr.  Act  8  Hen.  VI,  c.  22  That  do 
dackke  and  force  the  good  wolles  of  the  realme.  1607 
COWELL  Interpr.  s.v.  Clack,  To  force  wooll  is  to  clip  of  the 
vpper  and  more  heary  part  of  it.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bits. 
(Surteesl  9  This  the  shepheardes  call  forcinge  of  them. 
1706  in  PHILLIPS.  1721-90  in  BAILEY. 

Hence  Fo'roed  ///.  a.  ;  Fo'rcing  vbl.  sb.  Also 
Force  sb.  Shell,  dial,  (see  quot.  1819). 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  170/2  Foorcyd,  as  mennys  beerdys 
.  .  capitons  us.  Ibid.,  Foorcyd,  as  wulle,  tansus.  Ibid., 
Foorcynge,  tonsura.  1819  REES  Cycl.  XXXII.  s.  v.  Sheep, 
When  the  new  fleece  has  acquired  about  two  months 
growth,  the  rough  hairs  termed  fors  spring  up.  .[The  'fors  ] 
is  separated  from  it  [the  wool]  in  dressing  the  fleece,  by  an 
operation  aXtxAforsing.  1866  EDMONDSTON  Shell.  Gloss., 
Forsens,  the  refuse  of  wool. 

t  Force,  z'-3  Obs.  [Alteration  of  FARCE  v.', 
by  confusion  with  FORCE  #.'] 

1.  =  FARCE  z/.l  i. 

In  the  isth  c.  Cookery-bks.  aforce  is  often  used  in  the 
same  contexts  as  this  vb.  ;  in  some  passages  the  sense  may 
be  '  to  strengthen  '  (as  by  adding  gravy),  to  season,  spice. 

?  a  1400  Tourn.  Toft.  Feast  x,  Dongesteks  in  doralle 
Was  forsed  wele  with  charcoll.  c  1420  Liber  Cocontm  (1862) 
27  Fors  hit  with  spicys.  c  1450  Two  Cookery-bks.  n. 
(1888)  117  Yiffe  (>ou  wilt  haue  it  forced,  hete  milke  [etc.]. 
1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  18  To  Force  a  Leg  of  Lamb. 

fig.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  n.  iii.  232  Force  him  with 
praises,  poure  in,  poure  in,  his  ambition  is  dry.  tbitl.  v.  i. 
64  Wit.  .larded  with  malice  and  malice  forced  with  wit. 

2.  =  FARCE  v.1  3.     Also,  to  fatten  (animals). 

a  1571  JEWEL  Serm.  (1603)  227  Here  wil  I  speak  nothing 
of  forcing  and  quaffmge,  God  keepe  it  farre  from  Christian 
tables.  1793  Residence  in  Frafice  (1797)  I.  355  Forcing 
him  with  bons  morceaux  till  he  has  an  indigestion.  1847 
HALLIWELL,  Force,  .to  fatten  animals.  East. 

Hence  Fo'rced///.  a.  ;  Fo'rcirtg  vbl.  s/i. 

[c  1300  in  S.  Pegge  Forme  of  Cury  (1780)  12  Grewel 
forced.  14..  Noble  Bk.  Cookery  (Napier  1882)  88  Gruelle 
enforced.]  1538  ELIOT,  Pulmcntarium,  potage  made  with 
fleshe  or  fyshe,  as  forced  gruell.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  iii.  82/2  A  Forced  Leg  of  Mutton.  1709  ADDISON 
Tatler  No.  148  p  3  High  Soups,  seasoned  Sauces,  and 
forced  Meats.  1790  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  Suppl., 
Forcing,  fattening.  Norf. 

t  FoTceable,  a.  Obs.-1  [ad.  OF.  forcable, 
i.  forcer  to  force.]  That  may  be  forced. 

*574  HELLoWEsGrteHara's  Fti»i.  Ep.  201  In  humane  lawes 
there  be  more  things  arbitrable  than  forceable. 

Porceable,  obs.  form  of  FORCIBLE. 

t  Fo'rceage.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FORCE  sb.'1  +  -AGE.] 
The  action  of  forcing,  compulsion. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  Ded.  vii.  4  Y"  sharpe  spurre  of 
marclall  forceage. 

Forced  (to«u»t),  ffl.  a.  [f.  FORCE  &.'  +  -ED  i.] 
1.  Subjected  to  violence. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  i.    705  She.  .implores  the 

' 


. 

liquid  Sisters  Aid  To  change  her  Shape  and  pity  a  forc'd 
id.    Ibid.  in.  694  Let  his  forc'd  breath  Expire  in  groans. 


Maid 


.  .      .  . 

2.  Compelled,  imposed,  or  exacted  by  force  ;  en- 
forced, compulsory  ;  not  spontaneous,  voluntary,  or 
optional.  +  Forced  man  :  a  pressed  man. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  261  Wherein  is  declared  the 
mente  of  free  obedience  and  forced  duetie.  1621  G.  SANDYS 
Ovid's  Met.  n.  107  To  this  alone  I  give  a  forc'd  Consent. 
1661  Papers  on  Alter.  Prayer-bk.  77  They  had  many 
Lyturgies  in  one  Princes  Dominion,  and  those  alterable, 
and  not  forced.  1702  DENNIS  Comic.  Gallant  49  A  forced 
Marriage  is  but  a  lawful  Rape.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc. 
Hist.  (1827)  VI.  xv.  xiii.  205  A  forced  peace  is  soon  followed 
by  war.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  \.  iii.  28  Spaniards  being  no 
strangers  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  their  forced  men.  1781 
GIBBON  Dec/.  ,5-  F.  III.  no  Forced  or  fictitious  testaments. 
1798  NELSON  27  Jan.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  III.  4  There 
ought  to  be  the  greatest  difference  made  between  a  forced 
man  and  the  man  who  voluntarily  offers  his  life  to  preserve 
his  country.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  n.  vii,  There  no  forced 
banquet  claims  the  sated  guest.  18.  .  R.  C.  BROWNE  Mil- 
tons  Poems  Introd.  p.  Ii,  From  March  1626  to  July  1627, 
when  the  system  of  forced  loans  was  in  full  operation.  1866 
CHUMP  Banking  vii.  145  The  forced  paper  currency.  1872 
YEATS  Growth  Comm.  35  The  forced  labour  of  slaves. 

b.  Forced  move  :  in  a  game,  one  rendered  inevit- 
able by  the  action  of  the  adversary  or  the  position 
of  the  piece.  Cf.  forced  put,  FORCE-PUT. 

1890  R.  F.  GREEN  Chess  31  The  capture  of  a  Pawn  en 
passant  is  a  forced  move,  if  none  other  be  possible. 

3.  Produced  or  maintained  with  effort  ;  strained. 
Forced  march  :  '  one  in  which  the  marching  power 
of  the  troops  is  forced  or  exerted  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary limit  '  (Adm.  Smyth). 


Granary  in  times  wherein  his  servants  have  leisure.     1769 
ROBERTSON  Ctas.  V,  III.  vn.  39  He.. by  a  forced  march 
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cot  into  Fertc.  1825  BENTHAM  Ration.  KfM  271  This  being 
sold  at  a  forced  price,  the  merchant  will  take  care  not  to 
replace  it.  1840  THIKLVVALL  Greece  VII.  liv.  38  Alexander 
by  a  forced  night-march,  reached  the  Hydrastes  at  day- 
break. 1889  MILFORD  I'ockct  Diet.  Mining,  Forced  pro- 
duction, to  work  a  mine  so  as  to  make  it  produce  a  greater 
output  than  can  be  maintained.  ' 

b.  In  literary  usage :    Strained,  distorted.     U. 
FORCE  ».i  3  b. 

1583  FULKE  Defence  \.  §  52.  67  Neither  doth  Calmne . . 
thinke  it.. a  forced  translation.  1678  CUDWOBTH  !»''''• 
Syst.  309  The  Greek  Etymologies  of  this  word,  seem  tobe  all 
.  .Violent  and  Forced.  1714  A.  COLLINS  Gr.  Chr.  Rellg.  173 
Forc'd  interpretations.  1781  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  II. 
163  Without  anyforced  Construction  it  may  be  turned  against 
this  favourite  opinion.  1812  WOODHOUSE  Astnm.  xxxvi.  360 
Without  any  forced  analogies. 

c.  Of  actions,  demeanour,  gestures,  etc.:  Attected, 
artificial,  constrained,  unnatural. 


embrace.  1891  C.  T.  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  So  In  spite 
of  her  forced  calmness. 

f4.  Artificially  made  or  prepared;  as  opposed 
to  natural.  Chiefly  of  soils.  Obs. 

1622  FLETCHER  Beggar's  Bush  11.  i,  Call  in  your  crutches, 
. .  Forc'd  eyes  and  teeth,  with  your  dead  arms.  1650  FULLER 
PisgaJi  in.  x.  433  The  very  bottome  or  floor  thereof  (being 
forced  ground).  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hart.  (1729)  200  Pot 
them  [Tuberoses)  in  natural  not  forc'd  earth.  1688  Land. 
Can.  No.  2363/4  Lost. .a  light  bay  Gelding.  .6  years  old, 
with  a  forced  mark  on  the  Forehead. 

5.  Of  plants,  a  crop,  etc. :  Made  to  bear,  or  pro- 
duced, out  of  the  proper  season.  Cf.  FORCE  ».'  12. 

i695CoNGREVE  Love  for  L.  v.  ii,  I'm.  .none  of  your  forced 
trees,  that  pretend  to  blossom  in  the  fall,  and  bud  when  they 
should  bring  forth  fruit.  1866  MRS.  GASKELL  Wives  q 
Dau.  xxviii,  Our  forced  strawberries  are  just  ready. 

f6.  Fortified,  made  strong  against  attack.  Obs. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V  (an.  6)  59  b,  And  beside  that 
chayne  he  sette  vp  a  new  forced  bridge.  1602  WARNER 
Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)356  Seuerus  his  forced  vallie,  with 
other  strong . .  fabrications. 

Forcedly  (fo'Msedli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.] 
In  a  forced  manner. 

1348  THOMAS  Hal.  Diet.,  (1567),  S/orzatamtnte,  forcedly, 
or  by  constrainte.  1571  GOLDINC  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxvii.  9 
That  which  followeth  some  Hebrew  interpreters  expound 
a  little  more  forcedly.  1646  P.  BULKELEY  Gospel  Cart.  i. 
153  They  follow  him  not  forcedly,  but . .  they  submit  willingly 
to  his  "regiment.  1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxv.  343  In  a 
forcedly  merry  way.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  10  Sept.  2/1  The 
passage  may  be  not  forcedly  construed  as  meaning  [etc.]. 

Forcedness  (fo^usednes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  forced. 

1660  H.  MOKE  Myst.  Godl.  v.  xvi.  193  So  much  of  forced- 
ness  and  incoherency  is  there  in  the  making  out  this  false 
Hypothesis.  1725  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Plcruer,  The 
Forcedness  of  the  Motion.  1704  WORTHINGTON  Millennium 
in  Miscdl,  2  Against  the  forcedness  and  incongruity  of  this 
sense  much  might  be  said. 

Forced  put :  see  FORCE-PUT. 

t  Force-fish..  Obs.  ran.  [f.  FORCE  v?,  after 
FORCEMEAT.]  ?  Stuffing  for  fish. 

1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece  I.  ii.  132  You  may  put  some 
Oysters  and  Marrow  in  your  Force-fish,  if  you  please. 

Forceful  (fo»-JS|fnl  ,  <z.    [f.  FORCE  st>.1  +  -FUL.] 

1.  Full  of  force,  powerful,  strong,  vigorous. 

1616  CHAPMAN  Homer's  Hymn  to  Venus  I.  204  From  all 
the  Fayre  Of  this  so  forceful!  concourse.  1697  DRYDEN  Vire. 
Georg.  in.  374  The  Waters.  .Black  Sands,  as  from  a  forceful 
Engine  throw.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  Vl.  150  With  forceful 
strength  a  branch  the  Heroe  rends.  1784  COWPER  Task  IV. 
315  The  lands.  .Upturn'd  so  lately  by  the  forceful  share. 
1824  SCOTT  Let.  to  Ld.  Montagu  15  June  in  Lockhart,  The 
Turf  is  no  doubt  a  very  forceful  temptation.  1888  BRYCE 
Amer.  Comimv.  III.  Ixxvii.  18  In  the  hands  of  a  forceful 
minister. 

b.  Of  speech,  style,  etc.:  Cogent,  impressive, 
efficacious,  effective. 

1571  GOLDING  Cah'in  on  Ps.  Ixxiv.  18  A  forcefull  manner 
of  speaking.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  fiartas  i.  ii.  480  A  Word 
so  force-full  and  significant.  1746  COLLINS  Manners  72 
Each  forceful  thought.  1828  Blaclav.  Mag.  XXIV.  8  His 
clear  classical,  forceful  style.  1870  PROCTOR  Other  Worlds 
vi.  147  A  forceful  argument.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  ii. 
54  Melodious  and  forceful  verse. 

2.  Acting  with  force  or  violence;  boisterous,  im- 
petuous, violent. 

1592  WYRLEY  Armorie  145  The  forcefull  floud  his  vessell 
doth  not  spaire.  1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  Trophit-s 
1038  Whose  forceful  stream  runs  smoothly  serpenting. 
1812  Examiner  28  Sept.  620/1  The  forceful  ejection  of  a 
man  and  his  family  from  their  home.  1846  KEBLE  Lyra 
Innoc.  (1873)  J49  Her  forceful  knocking  must  Heaven's  door 
assail.  1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases  i.  49  As  trees  by  forceful 
artifice  are  made  to  grow  downwards,  .instead  of  upwards. 
b.  Driven  with  force  or  violence. 

1697  DRYDEN  /tEneitt  n.  65  Against  the  Steed  he  threw 
His  forceful  Spear.  1776  MICKLE  tr.  Camoens'  Lusiad  164 
Deep  through  the  ranks  the  forceful  weapon  past. 

3.  quasi-a</f.   =  FORCEFULLY. 

1718  ROWE  Lucan  iv.  1023  While  his  broad  Knee  bears 
forceful  on  his  Groin.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I. 
xiii.  71  The  water  would  burst  out  as  forceful  from  the  one 
as  the  other. 

Hence  Po-rcefnlly  aJv. ;  Fo'rcefulness 
111774  GOLDSM.  Surv.  E.rper.  Philos.  (1776)  I.  415  The 
external  fluid,  .presses  against  it  as  forcefully  as  its  contents 
press  out.  1822  Examiner  616/2  He  sang  very  pleasingly, 
if  not  forcefully.  1825  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  I.  1076  By  . . 
forcefulness  of  wealth.  1832  Blacklv.  Mag.  XXXI.  117 


FORCENE. 

It  will  butt  forcefully  against  the  ramparts.  1866  Coiitemp. 
Rev.  II.  156  The  idiomatic  forcefulness  of  Calvin. 

t  Porcehead,  corrupted  form  of  FAUCET. 

1598  FLORIO,  Spina,  a  spigot,  a  gimblet,  a  forcehead,  or  tap 
to  drawe  drinke  with. 

I  Fo'rcel.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  force-lie  (in  i6th  c. 
fourcelle],  dim.  oiforche  FORK.]  =  CAXNEL-BONE  2. 

(R.  Holme  mistakenly  identifies  it  with  CANNEL-BONE  3.) 

1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  u.  iv.  219  Then  is  there  the  two 
spade-bones,  and  from  thence  to  the  forcels  or  canel  bones 
other  2  bon.s  called  the  marrow-bones.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  ll.  153/2  The  Forcels  or  canal  bones  [of  a  Horse] 
.  .are  the  Bones  about  the  Knee. 

Forceless  (fo^-isles),  a.  [f.  FORCE  sb.'1  +  u>x.] 
\Vithout  force  ;  devoid  of  force. 

1532  MOKE.  Confut.  Tindaie  Wks.  572/2  He  waxeth  force- 
lesse  and  carelesse.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  hist.  iv.  xix. 
(1634)  723  marg.,  Extreme  annointing  is  a  forcelesse  and 
unwarranted  ceremonie.  1604  EDMONDS  Obscri'.  t  >iar'.v 
Comm.  58  The  practise  of  the  Romaines  in  taking  in  any 
towne,  was  to  lea*ue  them  forcelesse.  1742  COLLINS  .s  tin- 
plicity  39  Love,  only  love,  her  forceless  numbers  mean.  1813 
SCOTT  Rokeby  l.  xxiv,  Feeble  heart  and  forceless  hand.  1883 
MOMERIE  Personality  iv.  106  A  mass  of  forceless  atoms. 

Hence  f  PoToelessly  adv. 

x6ix  COTGR.,  Imbecillemcnt,  weakly,  .forcelessly. 

tPo'rcelet1.  Obs.  Forms:  4-7  force l,l)let(t, 
4-5  fors(e)let.  [a.  AF.  forceUt  (whence  Anglo- 
'  L&l.forcelletum),  {.force :  see  FORCE  jA.l]  A  little 
fort  or  fortress. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1200  pay  ne  stray  my}t  A  fote  fro 
bat  forselet  to  forray  no  goudes.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4358 
A  full  faynt  forcelett.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  (an.  19) 
141  Or  tnei  could  attain  to  any  toune,  ^or  forcelet.  1616 
SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  vn.  xix.  670  This  house 
must  bee  made  like  vnto  a  little  forcellet  or  fort  strong. 

f  FoTCelet  *.  Obs.  Also  forslet.  [Corruptly 
a.  OV.forceret,  dim.  of  forcer :  see  FOUCEH  1.]  A 
small  '  forcer '  or  coffer. 

c  1475  Partenay  1081  A  forcelet  wrought  fresh  of  yuor 
bon.  1532  in  Weaver  Wells  f^Y//s(i8pot  167  ElynSamplyn 
my  serv'  a  copull  of  benches  and  a  forslet.  1565  JEWEL  Dcf. 
Apol.  (1611)  281  To  carrie  home  the  Sacrament  in  their  Nap- 
kins, and  to  keepe  it  in  forcelets. 

t  FoTCely,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  [f.  FORCE  so.l  + 
-LY  l  and  2.] 

A.  aJj.  Of  strong  build,  vigorous.  B.  adv.  By 
or  with  force  or  power,  vigorously,  violently. 

a  1488  HENRYSON/WwwdBes)  169 The  foullis  fair  sa  forcelie 
thay  Me.  1508  DUNBAR  Tita  Mariit  H'emen  430^  Full  oft  I 
blenk  by  my  buke  . .  To  se  quhat  berne  . .  forgeit  is  maist 
forcely.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  150  In  thair  de- 
fence thair  war  tha  slane  ilk  man,  Syne  forcelie  on  thamc 
the  toun  tha  wan. 

Force-meat   (f6Vj.S|in;t).     [f.  FORCE  v.3  + 

MEAT.]  Meat  chopped  fine,  spiced,  and  highly 
seasoned,  chiefly  used  for  stuffing  or  as  a  garnish. 
Also  attrib,,  as  force-meal  ball. 

1688  R.  HOLME  A  rtnonry  in.  iii.  82/2  Force  Meat,  is  Meat 
with  a  stuffing  of  Herbs,  or  other  things  made  to  that 
purpose.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  13  To  make  Force- 
Meat  Balls.  Ibid.  44  Stuff  the  Bellies  of  the  Pigeons  with 
Force  Meat  made  thus.  l8«  SOYER  Pantroph.  147  Preserve 
the  intestines  entire,  and  .  .fill  them  with  force  meat.  1892 
Encycl.  Cookery  (Garrett)  I.  605  Forcemeat  Cutlets. 

Forcemeat  (fo»usment).  [a.  F.  forcement 
i.forcc-r :  see  FORCE  v.^  and  -MENT.] 

1 1.  a.  Strengthening  ;  in  quot.  fig.  encourage- 
ment, b.  coiur.  Something  which  strengthens ;  a 
fortification.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xxv.  12  And  the  forsemens,  orstrengthis 


s  gif .  .grete 

t2.  An  act  of  deforcement :  see  DEFORCEMENT  a. 

1479  Act.  Dam.  Cone.  (1839)  33  Vnlawis  of  grencwod, 
mureburne,  forsmentis. 

t  3.  Compulsion ;  also,  a  compelling  motive. 

1524  PACE  Let.  Hen.  VIII.  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App. 
xi.  20  Without  great  forcement  to  go  bolt  upright,  wee  could 
not  avoide  to  fal  down  headlyng.  1541  CRANMER  in  St. 
Papers  (1836)  I.  691  Al  that  Derame  did  unto  her  was  of 
his  importune  forcement.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  XL 
11593)  266  Thine  owne  renowme,  thy  grandslre  Jove  are 
forccments  thereunto.  1607  DEKKEK  Hist.  Sir  T.  Wyalt 


leape  three  score  feet  at  little  or  no  forcement. 

4.   Gunnery.  (See  quot.) 

1892  Field  10  Dec.  915/2  Neither  the  diameter  of  the 
chamber  nor  the  '  forcement '  of  the  projectiles  has  any 
primary  influence  on  the  recoil,  note.  This  is  a  French  word, 
for  which  we  have  no  English  equivalent . .  it  has,  however, 
been  Anglicised,  and  is  now  generally  used  in  gunnery 
treatises.  Its  signification  is  the  excess  of  diameter  of  the 
projectile  over  that  of  the  bore. 

tForcene,  v.  Obs.  Also  forsene.  [a.  F. 
forcener,  forsener,  f.  fors  (see  FOB-  prefV)  +  OF. 
sen  sense.]  intr.  To  be  or  become  mad  or 
frantic. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xviii.  68  O  man  of  all  other  the 
moost  forcened  oute  of  thy  wyt.  Ibid,  xxviii.  108  She  all 
atones  forsened  as  a  persone  that  ys  madde. 

II  Forcelie  (ffis'ne).  Her.  [a..  V.forceni,  pa. 
pple.  of  forcener:  see  prec.]  (See  quot.) 

1725  COATS  Diet.  Herald.,  Forcent,  as  Cheval  Forcent. 
is  a  Horse  rearing  or  standing  on  his  hinder  Legs.  1889 
in  ELVIN  Diet.  Her. 


FORCENEKY. 

1  Forcenery.  Obs.  \.\.  <  >K.  forcenerie,  f. 
forcener:  see  FOKCKNI-;  z'.]  Madness. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  x.  vii,  Yf  it  be  of  rage  or  for- 
cenerye.  1484  —  Ryall  Bk.  C  vj,  Suche  folye  is  callyd  for- 

sf.nerye  or  \\xiodnesse. 

t Fo*rceness.    obs.    [? f.  FORCE  v\  +  -NESS.] 

Force,  strength;  violence. 

13. .  Gaw.  <V  Gr.  Knt.  646  pat  alle  his  forsnes  he  fong  at 
be  fyue  ioye/  [of  the  Virgin  Mary].  1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  268 
We  may  dispuynt  and  alaye  the  forcenes  of  our  ennemies  by 
ofte  remouynge  of  the  hoste. 

Forceppcd  (f^isept ',  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  FOH- 
cKi'fs  -t-  -j-ji  -.]  Having  or  provided  with  forceps. 

1845  HOOD  Winter  Nosegay  ii,  Sour  leaf  To  garden  thief, 
Forcepp'd  or  winged,  was  never  a  temptation. 

Forceps  (fjr-iseps).  sing.  and//.  Also  8  sing. 
forcep,  //.  7-8  forcipes,  9  forcepses.  [a.  lu.for- 
ceps,  \>\.fortipe$  in  same  sense.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  the  pincers  kind,  used  for 
seizing  and  holding  objects,  esp.  in  surgical  and 
obstetric  operations. 

sing.  1670  BOYLE  Wks,  (1772)  III.  369  Motions  . .  excited 
by  our  rousing  her  with  a  forceps.  1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy 
II.  xi.  70  Thou  hast  left  thy  tire  t£tet — thy  new-invented  for- 
ceps.. behind  thee.  1822  I.MISON  Sc.  fy  Art  I.  279  A  for- 
ceps, or  pair  of  pliers,  for  taking  up  insects  or  other  objects. 
1832  BARRAGE  Rcon.  Manuf.  xix.  (ed.  3)  787  The  forceps 
draws  the  wire  on  to  a  distance  equal  in  length  to  one  pin. 
1855  RAMSBOTHAM  Obstctr.  Med.  292  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able instruments  employed  m  Obstetric  Surgery.. is  the 
Long  Forceps. 

//.  1634  1.  JOHNSON  Pareys  Chirurg.  xvn.  xiii.  (1678) 
389  Then  must  the  tooth  be  taken  hold  of  with  some  of  these 
toothed  forcipes.  1685  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2054  '4  A  pair  of 
Steel  Forceps.  1823  H.  H.  ^VILSON  in  Oriental  Mag.  I. 
352  They  were,  therefore,  pincers,  nippers,  or  forcipes. 
1875  BUCKLAND  Log-bk.  140  By  using  a  long  pair  of  forceps. 

2.  Anat.t  Ent.t  and  Zool.  Some  organ  or  part  of 
the  body  that  has  the  shape  of,  or  may  be  used  as, 
a  forceps.    \  Also,  one  of  the  two  branches  of  this. 

sing.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  $  Min.  Introd.,  The 
Squill;!'  have  a  taile,  but  no  forceps.  1759  GOLDSM.  Bee 
No.  4  (Globe)  378/2  Furnished  with  a  forceps  above  the 
mouth.  1765  Univ.  Mag:.  XXXVII.  9/1  The  eggs  at  the 
origin  of  each  forceps,  .would  contain  but  one  forcep.  1828 
STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  153  P.  corrugatus^  Bosc.  .for- 
ceps serrated.  1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  I.  ix.  329  One  of 
the  two  posterior  legs,  .is  converted  into  a  forceps. 

//.  1667  E.  KING  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  425  Never  leaving 
to  pinch  them  on  the  head  with  their  Forceps  or  Claws. 
1713  DERHAM  Phys.  Theol.  iv.  xi.  190  Which  is  done  by 
piercing  their  Prey  with  their  Forcipes.  1859  DARWIN  Orig. 
Spec.  vii.  (1873)  191  These  forceps  can  seize  firmly  hold  of 
any  object.  /£?#., .Tridactyle  forcepses.  .certainly  exist  on 
some  star-fishes. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (with  reference  to  obstetric 
practice),  as  forceps-case,  -delivery,  -practice. 

1879  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Led.  Dis.  Women  ii.  (1889)  6  The 
result  of  injury,  as  by  forceps-delivery.  Ibid.  vi.  26  Simply 
spoken  of  as  forceps  cases.  Ibid.  27,  I  shall  here  make  one 
remark  in  judging  of  the  forceps-practice  referred  to. 

Fo'rce-pump.     [f.  FORCE  sb.  or  v,  +  PUMP  sb.~\ 

1.  A  pump  employed  to  force  water,  etc.  beyond 
the  range  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

1659  LEAK  Waterwks.  34  This  manner  of  force-Pump, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  Inventions.  1754  W.  EMERSON 
Princ.  Meek.  (1758)  276  Force  pump,  a  pump  that  dis- 
charges water  by  pressing  it  upwards.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  281  The  fire-engine  by  Rowntree  is  a 
double  force-pump. 

2.  '^See  quot.) 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Force-pump,  -the  plunger 
pump  for  supplying  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive  engine. 

FOTCe-pttt.  Now  dial.  Also  7-8  forced  put 
fpcrh.  forced  pitt  was  a  term  of  some  game,  = 
*  forced  move' ;  see  FORCED///,  a.  2  b  and  PUT.] 
An  action  rendered  unavoidable  by  circumstances ; 
a  '  Hobson's  choice*. 

1657  G.  STARKEV  Helmonfs  Vind.  328  To  give  poysons  to 
purge,  in  expectation  that  Nature  being  forced  to  play 
a  desperate  game,  and  reduced  to  a  forc't  put,  may  [etc.], 
1662  SIR  A.  MERVYN  Speech  on  Irish  Affairs  3  It  must  be 
therefore  a  forc'd  Put,  that  presseth  us  on  to  this  address. 
c  1680  HICKEIUNGILL  Hist.  Whiggism  Wks.  1716  I.  118 
Sometimes  the  Laws  being  put  in  Execution  at  a  force-put, 
and  then  again  slackning  the  Reins  and  following  natural 
inclination.  1748-618.  RiCHARDSOsC/rtr/M«//.(i8ii)VII.  63 
It  is,  truly,  to  be  ingenuous,  a  forced  put  I  for  my  passions 
are  so  wound  up,  that  I  am  obliged  either  to  laugh  or  cry. 
1772  NUGENT  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  I.  526  He  thought  that 
it  might  pass  for  a  case  of  necessity,  or  forced-put.  1876  in 
N,  <$  Q.  Ser.  v.  V.  266  A  tradesman  [of  Torquay]  told  me. . 
that  he  had  left  his  house  very  early . . '  but  not  from  choice, 
'twas  a  force-put*.  1892  Northumb.  Gloss.,  Force-put. 

tPo'rcer1.  Obs.  Forms:  4  fosser,  4-5  for- 
cere,  (5  foorcere,  forcyer),  forser,  (6  fo(r)sar), 
5-6  focer,  (6  fostler),  4-7,  9  Hist,  forcer,  [a. 
OF. forcer y  forcier.  Cf.  \\..forziere^\ 

A  chest,  coffer,  or  casket. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  263  Her  were  a  forser  for  J?e  in 
faye,  If  ^ou  were  a  gentyl  lueler.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab. 
2303,  I  have  a  girdil  in  my  Forcer,  c  1460  La  Belle  Dame 
sani  Mercy  65  in  Pol.  Rcl.  $  L.  Poems  (1866)  54  Fortune 
with  strengthe  the  forcere  hath  vnshete  where-ynne  was 
spradde  al  my  worldly  richesse.  1530  PALSGR.  203/1  Casket 
or  fosar,  escrain.  1531  in  Weaver  Wells  ^1/^(1890)148 
My  wif  shall  have  her  coffer  and  her  fostler  to  her  own  use. 
1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  244  A  basket  or 
fprsar  full  of  Gold.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  Suppl. 
Summ.  2  Any  Painted  Wares,  Forsers,  Caskets,  .are  forfeited 
if  any  such  be  Imported. .  Vide  Stat.  4  Edw.  4.  1863  SIR 
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G.  SCOTT  Glean,  Westnt.  Abb.  fed.  2)96  A  forcer,  areceptacle 
for  documents,  not  unlike  a  kettledrum  in  shape. 

Comb.  1411  Close  Roll>  12  Hen,  //',  b,  Johannes  White- 
herd,  forcermaker. 

Forcer  2  (fovjsoi).    [f.  FORCE  v.i  +  -ER  1.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  forces. 

1556  Anrelio  <$•  I  sab.  (1608)  K  iij,  They  will  that  she  dey 
the  which  hathe  beane  fprcede,  and  the  forcer  liffe,  1581 
MUI.CASTKR  Positions  x\v.  (1887)  67  Where  feare  is  the 
forcer,  and  not  free  will.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  175  The 
conqueror  and  great  forcer  of  cities.  1616  CHAPMAN  Homers 
Hymn  Hermes  669,  I,  in  no  similitude  apper'd  Of  powre  to 
lie  the  forcer  of  a  Herde,  1659  MILTON  Civ.  Power  Wks. 
1738  I.  551  How  much  bloodshed  have  the  forcers  of  Con- 
science to  answer  for.  "1749  CHALKLEV  Wks,  (1766)  381 
Those  Forcers  know  not  of  what  Spirit  they  are  of.  1832 
Examiner  258/2  Necessity  is  a  great  forcer. 

2.  An   instrument  or  means   for   forcing,     f  a. 
Something  with  which  to  force  (window  bars);  ?a 
crowbar.   Obs. 

1640  CHAS.  I.  Let.  m  Kingston  Hertfdsh.  in  Civ.  War 
(1894)  126  If  1  had  a  forcer,  I  would  make  no  question  of  it, 
but  having  nothing  but  fyles  .  .  my  time  will  be  too  scant. 

b.  The  plunger  or  piston  of  a  force-pump. 

x*>34  J-  B[ATE]  Myst.  Nat.  8  A  Forcer  is  a  plug  of  wood 
exactly  turned  and  leathered  about.  1725  Specif.  R.  New- 
sliam's  Patent  No.  479  The  forcers  being  guided  by  the 
arch  of  a  double  wheel.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  267  On  the  descent  of  the  forcer,  the  lower  valve 
shuts.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sttilot^s  Word~bk, 

c.  A  force-pump. 

1731  BRIGHTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  8  Besides  these 
four  Forcers,  there  are  four  more  placed  at  the  other  Ends 
of  the  Libra;,  or  Levers.  1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cormib.  321 
Forcer  a  small  pump  worked  by  hand,  used  in  sinking  of 
small.  .Pits.  1883  in  GRESLEV  Gloss.  Coal  Mining. 
t  d.  A  contrivance  for  propelling  water.  Obs. 

1598  STOW  S-uru.  iii.  (1603)  18  Thames  water  conueyed 
into  mens  houses  by  pipes  of  leade,  from  a  most  artificial 
forcier.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  435  Maurice.  .by 
meanes  of  a  forser  or  wheele.  .brought  water,  .into  a  great 
part  of  the  city.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio\  forcier,  a  water- 
mill  ;  an  engine  to  convey  water  from  one  place  to  another. 
fe.  An  agent  for  quickening  the  growth  of 
plants,  etc.  Obs. 

01722  LISLE  Hnsb.  (1752)  136  Nitre,  blood,  soot  &c.  all 
have  been  found  great  forcers. 

tPOTCer3.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FORCE  v.2  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  forces  wool. 

1553  Act  i  Mary  Sess.  in.  c.  7  §  i  Sheer-men  and  Dyers, 
Forcers  of  Wools,  Casters  of  Wools  and  Sorters  of  Wools. 

fFo'rcet.  Obs.  Forms:  5-8  forset,  (6  fo^et, 
forsset),  6-8  fosset,  6-7  forcet.  [?  shortened 
form  of  FOKCELET  2.]  A  little  'forcer*  or  chest. 

1426  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  70  J>e  forset  that  Thomas  Essexie 
wot  where  is.  1548  THOMAS  Ital.  Gram.  (1567)  N  ij  b,  For- 
ciere,  a  forset  or  a  little  coafer.  1577-87  HOLINSHED 
Chron.  II.  590  A  number  of  chests,  coffers,  and  forssets. 
1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1721-92  in  BAILEY. 

t  FoTCets,  sb.pl.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  &$.forccttcs 
scissors,  dim.  ®i  forces',  see  FORCE  v.-~\  Scissors. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  77  In  his  right  hand  a  payr  of  sheris 
or  forcettis. 

Forchafed,Forchanged  :  see  Yon-pre/i  6,8. 

fForcha'SC,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  forschacicrj  f. 
fors-,  FOR-  pref.z  +  charier  to  chase.  Cf.  FOR- 
CATCH.]  trans,  a.  To  chase  or  drive  away  ;  to  put 
to  flight,  b.  To  tire  with  chasing  or  running. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6977  (Cott.)  An  hundreth  moght  for- 
chace,  Quils  J?ai  wit  J>am  had  godds  grace,  «  1510  DOUGLAS 
King  Hart  i.  xxxiii,  Radour  ran  hame  full  fleyit  and  for- 
chaist.  1549  CHALONER  Erasm,  Moris  Enc.  P  ij  a,  Manfully 
forchasyng  ofhir  enemies. 

t  Forche,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  CW.forcke  :  see  FORK  sb.} 

1.  In//.  Gallows. 

^1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2881  pan  scholtou  don  ^e  forchys 
there.  .And  to-morwe  let  J>es  be  |>ar  an  honge.  Ibid.  2970 
par  J?at  be  fourchys  was.  1584  J.  HOOKER  Descr.  Excester 
11765)  82  He  commanded  Forches  and  Gallows  to  be  set  up 
in  sundry  Places. 

2.  Hunting,  (See  FOUCH.) 

Forche  (fc'jfO,  a-  Her.  [ad.  'F.fotirchte,  fern. 
of  fourcht,  i.fourche  fork.]  (See  quot.) 

1889  ELVIN  Diet.  Her.,  Forche  or  Fourchee^  divided  into 
two  parts  towards  the  extremity. 

Forche:  var.  of  FOURCHB.  v.    Obs. 

t  FOTCher.  Obs.  rare,  [prob.  a  derivative  of 
<y$.forche,fourch  (see  FOUCH).]  The  hindermost 
part  of  a  deer's  nombles  or  entrails. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  E  vij  b,  The  hyndermost  parte  of  the 
nomblis  thene  That  is  to  say  the  Forchers.  1395  MARKHAM 
Gentl.  Acad.  35  b,  The  hindermost  part  of  the  vmbles  be 
called  the  Forchers. 

Forchet,  obs.  form  of  FORGETT. 

T"  FoTChure.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Jf.fourckure  (f. 
fourche  fork)  in  same  sense.]  The  fork  of  the  body, 

c  1380  Sir  Ferttmb.  551  A  man  of  gret  stature  .  .  &  lung 
man  in  forchure. 


Forcibility  (foeusibi'liti).  [f.  next:  see  - 
-ITT,]     The  quality  of  being  forcible, 

1770  Char,  in  Ann.  Reg.  52^2  The  repeated  justice  of  his 
opinions,  and  forcibility  of  his  pleadings.  1886  Academy 
16  Oct.  253/3  Two  people  who.  .cannot  be  denied  a  certain 
originality  of  opinion  and  forcibility  in  expressing  it. 

Forcible  (fo°usib'l),  a.  Also  6-8  forceable, 
8  forciable.  [a.  OF.  forcible^  f.  force  FORCE  sb. 
The  fonaforceabU  is  as  if  f.  FORCE  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  Done  by  force  ;  involving  the  use  of  force  or 


FORCIBLE. 

violence  ;  esp.  in  Law,  Forcible  detainer,  entry  (see 
quot.  1769). 

a.  [1391  Act  15  Kick.  //,  c.  2  A  toutz  les  foitz  que  tielx 
forcibles  entrees  soient  faitz.]  c  1422  HOCCLEVE  Learn  to 
die,  Joys  Heaven^  For  thekyngdam  of  heuene  souflfrith  for- 
cible and  mighty  assantes  of  vertu.  1527  RABTKLL  ^4£r&4?m, 
Stat.  96  Them  that  make  forcyble  entre  in  beneficis.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  273  They  prouided  for  th[e]  indempnitie  of 
theyr  owne  estate  by  forcible  extenuatinge  the  gooddes  . .  of 
them  whom  they  desired  to  kepe  m  sub  led  ion.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  \\.  xxi.  113  That  Liberty  of  Forcible  Entry,  was 
taken  away  by  a  Statute  made  in  Parliament.  1667  MIL- 
TON  P.  L.  ii.  793  In  embraces  forcible  and  foule.  1767 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  390  The  stealing,  or  forcible  ab- 
duction, of  _such  property  as  this,  is  also  felony.  1769 
Ibid.  IV.  xi.  147  A  forcible  entry  or  detainer;  which  is 
committed  by  violently  taking  or  keeping  possession,  with 
menaces,  force,  and  arms,  of  lands  and  tenements,  without 
the  authority  of  law.  1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  p. 
xlvi,  A  forcible  dissolution  of  it  [the  Chamber]  was  intended. 
1837  ADOLPHUS  &  ELLIS  in  Rep.  K.  Bench  Div.  III.  817  A 
conviction  of  forcible  detainer  dated  September  3d,  1834. 
1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  II.  316  To  compel,  by  for- 
cible means,  .submission  to  the  authority  which  was  to  be 
substituted.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (18761  II.  vii.  152 
He  determined,. on  a  forcible  return  to  his  country. 

ft.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  v.  19  The  shame 
of  forceable  breakyng  into  this  or  that  mannes  house.  1683 
SALMON  Doron  Med.  I.  50  Which  is  a  forceable  drawing 
away.  1688  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv,  I.  236  Praying  relief 
against  a  forceable  Entry  and  Deteiner. 

2.  Possessing  force,  fa.  Of  persons,  material 
things,  natural  agencies,  etc. :  Strong,  powerful. 

°-  '555  EDEN  Decades  311  Dryuen  by  forcyble  wyndeto 
an  ynknowen  lande.  1553  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  ex.  5  Most 
forcible,  He  shall  great  kyngs  and  Cesars  wound,  In  day 
of  wrath.  1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  in.  42  In  the  inside  of 
the  wrest,  is  a  forcible  Ligament.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 
Worlds,  vi.  §  ii  He  prepared  a  forcible  armie  to  attend 
him.  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  \.  i.  29  Those  subtil, 
invisible  and  forcible  Engins  which  we  call  the  Animal 
Spirits.  1700  PRIOR  Carmen  Sec.  419  Like  mingled  Streams, 
more  forcible  when  jojn'd.  1802  B  ING LEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813) 
III.  70  Indeed,  so  thick  and  so  forcible  was  the  shoal,  as 
to  carry  before  it  every  other  kind  offish. 

/S.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  ii.  158  Strong  forceable 
defences,  whereby  it  may  be  safe  against  outward  violence. 
a  1618  RALEIGH  Preroe.  Parl.  (1628)  19  The  forceable  Lords 
his  enemies.  1634-5  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  54 
The  wind,  .was  so  forceable  as  it  repelled  the  waters, 
•f*  b.  followed  by  to  with  inf.  Obs. 

a.  1594  HOOKRR  Eccl.  Pol.  in.  x.  §  3  That  punishment, 
which  hath  bene  sometimes  forcible  to  bridle  sinne.  1601 
R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <$•  Commiv.  (1603)  167  Cosmus,  a  kind  of 
charmed-sower-mares  milke  verie  forcible  to  turne  the  braine. 
1658  Whole  Duty  Man  x.  §  8.  So  There  being  generally 
nothing  more  forcible  to  bring  men  into  any  sinful  practice, 
than  the  seeing  it  used  by  others. 

ft.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  34  Which  reasons  of  his, 
are  verie  forceable  to  make  him  yeald  to  the  foresaide 
matter  in  question,  a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  <$•  Men. 
iii.  222  Nothing  is  more  forceable  to  convince  all  forrainers. 
1710  T.  FULLER  Pharnt.  Extemp.  349  These  [pills]  are 
forceable  to  bring  the  necessary  Pains  in  Child-Birth. 

C.  Of  actions,  words,  representations:  Producing 
a  powerful  effect,  telling.  Of  reasoning  :  Having 
logical  force,  strong,  convincing. 

a.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  47  So  forcible 
an  antecedent  it  was  most  Hkeli  there  would  follow  as  effec- 
tual a  consequent.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primand.  FT.  Acad.  ii. 
527  But  that  argument  of  all  others  is  most  forcible.  1729 
BUTLER  Serin.  Wks.  1874  II.  39  We  may  observe  somewhat 
very  forcible  and  expressive  in  these  words.  1790  BURKE 
Fr.  Rev.  105  Reasons,  at  least  as  forcible  as  those  which 
[etc.].  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  i.  vi,  With  the  natural 
need  of  a  strong  rough  man  m  anger,  to  do  something 
forcible.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hourj  in  Library  (18921  I.  i.  13 
One  man  sees  everything  in  the  forcible  light  and  shade  of 
Rembrandt.  1884  CHURCH  Bacon  ix.  223  His  Latin.. is 
singularly  forcible  and  expressive. 

|3.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  483  Against 
which  assertion,  that  which  issaide  10.  H.  3..  .is  not  greatly 
forceable.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  ii.  14  Another 
forceable  argument.  1738  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  I.  54 
In  Beasts  the  Instinct  is  invincibly  forceable. 
d.  Hence  of  an  author,  painter,  etc. 

1787  G.  GREGORY  tr.  Lowth  s  Sacred  Poetry  Hebrews 
II.  xxi,  He  is  at  once  elegant  and  sublime,  forcible  and 
ornamented.  1791  BURKE  Let.  Langrishe  Wks.  1842  I. 
560,  I  might  have  been  more  forcible  and  more  clear,  if 
I  had  not  been  interrupted  as  I  have  been.  1828  D'!SRAELI 
C/tas  /,  II.  xi.  286  The  most  forcible  of  portrait-painters. 

1 3.  Necessary,  unavoidable,  indispensable.  Obs. 

1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  116  Our  forcible 
businesse  being  ended.  1574  HELLOWES  Gnenarets  Fam. 
Ep.  (1577)  70  Their  forceable  and  necessarie  perils. 

f  4.   '  Valid,  binding,  obligatory '  (JA  Obs. 

1584  FENNER  Def.  Ministers  (1587)  149  The  Lawe  was 
enacted,  and  stoode  forceable. 

5.  quasi-offr.   =  FORCIBLY. 

a.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castankeda?s  Conq.  E.  Ind. 
iii.  8  b,  Sea  Woulfes  ..  so  wilde  and  fierce,  that  they  do 
forcible  set  vpon  men.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  621  Neither 
doth  it  strike  or  pierce  the  sight  so  forcible  as  the  Rubles 
do.  1719  DE  FOE  Cntsoe  \.  xi,  The  wind  blew  more 
forcible. 

ft.  1598  MANWOOD  Lowes  Forest  i.  §  3  (1615)  23/2  Y° 
more  forceable  to  shew  y-  same,  there  is  used  this  word. 

Hence  Fo  rcibleness. 

1563  FULKE  Meteors  24  Either  for  the  smal  quantitie  & 
lesse  forcibles  [?a  misprint ;  or  perh.  for  *forciblesse\  1581 
SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  iArb.)  67  Bewrayed,  by  that  same 
forciblenes . .  of  the  writer,  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vi. 
229  The  forcibleness  of  its  operation  upon  the  heart  of  the 
prophet.  1890  TAI.MAGE  From  Manger  to  Throne  244 
Mark's  greater  forcibleness  of  statement. 


FORCIBLE  FEEBLE. 

PoTcible  fee'ble.  [after  Shakspere :  see 
quot.  1597.]  A  feeble  person  who  makes  great 
pretence  of  vigour  ;  also  used  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

[«597  SMAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  ill.  ii.  \n,Shal.  Francis  Feeble  ! 
Fee.  Here,  Sir.  .Fal.  \  cannot  put  him  to  a  priuate  souldier, 
that  is  the  Leader  of  so  many  thousands.  Let  that  suffice, 
most  Forcible  Feeble.]  1844  DISRAELI  Coningstyl.  v,  Italics 
that  last  resource  of  the  Forcible  Peebles.  1850  N.  Brit. 
Ken.  XIII.  2  Epithets  ..  in  the  bad  taste  of  the  forcible- 
feeble  school.  1896  Daily  Nejm  15  June  6/6  The  forcible 
Feebles  who  control  the  destinies,  .of  the  Party. 

Forcibly  (foVjsibli),  adv.  [f.  FORCIBLE  + 
-LY2.]  In  a  forcible  manner. 

1.  By  or  with  force ;  also,  against  one's  will. 

1543  tr.  Act  15  Rich.  11,  c.  2  Any  that  holdeth  suche  place 
forcyoly  after  suche  entrye  made,  a  1641  lip.  MOUNTAGU 


autorme  then  to  be  called  the  church.  1686  HORNECK 
Crncif.  Jesus  xiv.  302  The  confederates  drank  of  it  to 
make  ..the  execration  more  dreadful,  and  consequently 
rr  '°_1l.ng>  '?»!  NE;VTE  ToHrEng.f,  Scot.  ,53  The 


•  .  ,  t • *"*•/  «"  ««  IVH-IUK  (  .u  u  is  a  card 

which  compels  one  of  the  players  to  trump  in  order  to  win 
the  tnck.  ,886  fall  Mall  6.  28  July  6P/t  A  changeable 
and  far  from  forcing  summer. 

Hence  f  Po-rcingly  adv.,  in  a  forcing  manner. 


;ibly 

SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  ix.  (1880)  147  A  Roman  Catholic 
relative.. had  the  girl  forcibly  conveyed  to  the  convent. 

2.  With  powerful  effect,  energetically,  strongly, 
vigorously ;  also,  convincingly. 

1578  T.  WILCOCKS  Serin.  Paitiks  20  The  Spirit  of  God 
dothe  moste  forceably  expresse  this  matter  by  this  word. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  I'nj/.  11.  xii.  46  b,  Work- 
ing so  forcibly  with  ores,  that  wee  entred  into  the  port. 
1649  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  iii.  n-  xiii,  It  shall  thy  reason 
forceably  convince.  1782  PAINE  Let.  AbU Raynaluj<)i\  47 
Perhaps  no  two  events  ever  united  so  forceably  to  expel  pre- 
judice. 1843  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  214  He  reminded  me 
forcibly  of  the  Princess  Huncamunca.  1874  L.  STEPHEN 
Hours  in  Library  (1892)  II.  i.  5  It  would  be  impertinent  to 
say  again  in  feebler  language  what  Carlyle  has  expressed  so 
forcibly. 

Forcing  (fo^siii),  vbl.  sb.     [see  -ING  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FORCE. 

1389  WYCLIF  2  Kings  v.  16  And  whanne  forsynge  he  made, 
vtturly  he  assentyde  not.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R. 
VII.  xv.  (1495)  234  Leest  there  be  grete  dyssolucion  of  the 
brayne  by  a  forsynge  of  voyce.  14. .  Tretyce  in  Walter  of 
llenley's  ff«sb.  (1890)  50  Se  welle  b1  yor  mowere  hold  not 
his  ryght  honde  afore  to  hyghe  be  hynde  hym  so  pat  he  kyt 
asonder  be  grasse  in  be  mydis  and  bis  defaute  is  callid 
forsyng.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  <$•  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.) 
27  Forsynge  of  women,  murdre  and  rapyne.  1634  J-  B[ATE] 
Myst.  Nat.  i.  15  The  forcing  of  water  by  pressure.  1704 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  4047/4  A  black  Mare,  with  some  white 
Hairs  in  her  forehead_  by  forcing.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  306  The  forcing  of  his  [Houghs]  door  was  every- 
where mentioned  with  abhorrence. 

1 2.  concr.  A  material  used  in  '  forcing '  wine. 

1731-3  P.  SHAW  Chem.  Lect.  (1755)  209  Skimmed  Milk    ! 
likewise  is  a  proper  Forcing  for  all  white  Wines.     1743    ' 
Loud.  »f  Country  Brew.  IV.  (ed.  2)  331  The  Victualler  puts 
.  .with  it  the  usual  Forcing  or  Fining. 

3.  at/rib,  and  Comb.  a.  attributive,  as  forcing- 
apparatus,  -furnace,  -pipe.  Also  forcing-engine, 
a  fire-engine;  forcing-hazard  {Billiards},  a  stroke 
requiring  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  force; 
forcing-yard  (Austral.},  a  yard  into  which  cattle 
are  forced  or  driven,  in  order  to  keep  each  sort  by 
itself. 

1875  J.    H.   COLLINS  Metal  Mining  123   The  'forcing 
apparatus  is  a  kind  of  clockwork,  which  is  wound  up  each 
morning.      1855    OGILVIE,  Suppl.,  *  Forcing-engine,  a  fire- 
engine.      1652  FRENCH    Yorksh.   Sfa  vi.  62  A  *forceing    , 
furnace.      1731   BEIGHTON  in  Phil.    Trans.    XXXVII.  8    ' 
'Forcing  Pipes.    1890  BOLDREWOOD  Colonial  Rff.  (1891)    , 
217  They  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  urge  the  . .  animals  into 
the  smaller  *forcing-yards. 

b.  esp.  in  combs,  relating  to  the  forcing  of 
flowers,  etc.,  as  forcing-bed,  -field,  -frame,  -glass, 
-ground,  -house,  -pit,  -wall;  and  (juasi-n^'.  with 
the  sense  '  suitable  for  forcing',  as  \nforting  rose, 
variety. 

1877  M.  M.  GRANT  Sun-Maid  iii,  Large  'forcing  beds  of 
lilies  of  the  valley  and  of  violets.     1865  Spectator  14  Jan.    . 
44  The  turnips  in  his  "forcing  field.     1741  Comfl.  Fam.     I 
Piece  II.  iii.  352  If  you  would  have  forward  Fruits  in  'forcing    i 
Frames.     1819  REES  Cycl.,  *  Forcing-ground,  the  space., 
that  is  destined  to  the  purpose  of  forcing  or  raising  vegetable 
productions  by  means  of  artificial  heat.     1806-7  J-  BERES- 
FORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xxi.   xi,    Attending   an 
Amateur-gardener,  in  the  Dog-days, through  all  his'Forcing- 
houses.     1870  LOWELL  Study  H'ind.  210  The  fruits  of  the 
literary  forcing-house.      1819   REES   Cycl.,  " Forcing-iuall, 
a  wall  constructed  with  flues  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
fire-heat,  in  order  to  ripen,  .various  kinds  of  tree-fruits. 

Forcing  (f6V.isin%  ppl.  a.  [f.  FORCE  ».l  + 
-ING  2.]  That  forces,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 
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which,  .raises  water  to  any  height  at  pleasure.  1800  VINCE 
Hydrostat.  viii.  (1806)  90  Some  kinds  of  forcing  pumps  act 
by  condensed  air.  1842  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  I.  i.  26  His  mind 
was  a  fountain,  not  a  forcing-pump. 

t FoTcipal,  a.  Obs-  '  [f. L./0ra)>-  FOHCEI-S 
+  -AL.J  Of  the  nature  of  a  forceps. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  ii.  43  Mechanicks  make 
use  hereof  in  forcipal  Organs. 

Forcipate  (fi^Jsip^t),  a.  Bot.  and  Zool.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ATE  '-'.]  Formed  like  a  forceps. 

1668  WII.KINS  Real  Char.  124  Two  forcipate  claws.  i8«6 
KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1828)  III.  xxix.  121  These  organs  of 
forcipate  construction.  1840  JOHNSTON  in  I'roc.  Berw.  Nat. 


-    „  - -.ury.    loio-oi  HOLYDAY 

/  erstus  305  Yet  doth  he  cry.  .and  forcingly  will  make  The 
gods  to  hear. 

-FOBCE-PI:MP. 

'yd.  s.  v.  Pnmf,  The  forcing  Pump 


Fo'rcing-pnmp 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cyi 


1646  SmT.  HROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  iii.  236  Locusts  have 
.  .a  forcipated  tayle  behinde.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.  Theol. 
190  note,  Their  forcipated  Mouth.  1836-9  TODD  Cycl. 
Anal.  II.  864/1  Distinguished  from  the  Brachelytra  by  the 
forcipated  anus. 

Forcipa'tion.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ATION.] 

f  1.  Torture  by  nipping  with  forceps  or  pincers. 

1592  BACON  Observ.  on  Libel  Wks.  1826  V.  464  A  punish- 
ment, .of  less  torment  far  than.-forcipation. 

2.  Zoo/.  The  state  of  being  forcipated ;  forfication, 
bifurcation  (Cent.  Diet.'). 

Forcipressnre  (f^jsipre-Jiiu).  [f.  L./om(/)-, 
forceps  +  PRESSURE.]  (See  quot.  1890.) 

1879  S.  WELLS  in  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  21  June  928/2  Useful 
in  forcipressure  and  in  torsion.  1890  GOULD  Med.  Diet., 
Forcipressnre,  the  arrest  of  a  minor  haemorrhage  by  press- 
ing the  end  of  the  divided  vessel  with  a  pair  of  spring 
forceps. 

Forcite  (foVJssit).  Also  forsite.  [f.  FOECE  + 
-ITE.]  A  variety  of  dynamite  (see  quot.  1889). 

1883  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Mar.  7/2  A  dangerous  explosive 
known  as  forsite.  [So  in  other  journals  of  the  same  day.] 
1884  GEN.  ABBOT  in  Eissler  Mod.  Explosives  (1890)  41 
Forcite  presents  the  appearance  of  a  plastic  mass  having 
power  of  nitro-glycenne.  1889  CUNDILL  Diet.  Explos.  \ 
51  Forcite  has  been  described  asa  mixture  of  nitro-glycerine 
with  cellulose,  the  latter  being  gelatinised. 

t  FoTcive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FORCE  j*.1  +  -IVE.]  = 
FORCIBLE. 

c  1600  DAY  Begr.  Bednall  Gr.  iv.  iii.  (1881)  loo  By  fprcive    ; 
means.     1634  WT  WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosp.  I.  xii,  I  will  use    ' 
no  forcive  arguments  to  perswade  any.      1651  DAVENANT 
Gondibei-t  Pref.j  Great  men  fence  often  with  her  [i.e.  Justice], 
and  with  a  forcive  sleight  put  by  her  sword. 

Foreleave:  see  FoR-/^.1  5  b. 

t  Forcle'm,  r'.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FOR- /«/!'+  j 
CLEM  z).1  Cf.  Ger.  verklemmen.]  trans.  To  pinch  j 
with  hunger. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  395  Al  schal  crye  for-clemmed, 
with  alle  oure  clere  stren^e. 

t  Forclrng,  v.  Obs.  [OTL.forcIingan,  f.  FoR-1  ; 
+  clingan  to  CLINT,.]  intr.  To  shrink  up,  wither. 

ft  800  Corpus  Gloss.  1744  Rigentia,  forclingendu.  nooo 
I'eronica  (Gr.-Wiilk.l  163  Waeron  sume  on  forclungenum 
treowe  ahangene.  c  1200  OR.MIN  13851  J>att  herrte,  batt 
wibbinnenn  uss  Iss  hefi^li}  forrclungenn  burrh  fakenn 
trowwbe  towarrd  Godd.  c  1305  Pilate  216  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1863)  117  His  lymes  so  forclonge  to  nojte  So  hi  dude  alle 
tofore  here  deb.  c  1430  Hymus  Virg.  (1867)  13  As  a  clot 
of  clay  bou  were  forclonge. 

Forclose:  see  FORECLOSE. 
t  Forcltrtch,  v.    Obs.    Pa.  pple.  vorelujt. 
[f.  FOR- prefl  +  CLUTCH.]    tram.  1  To  cramp. 

a  1300  Leg.  S.  Patrick  376  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1875)  : 
165  Vp  hor  ton  hi  sete  al  uorclujt,  &  quaked  al  uor  fere. 

Forcold:  see  FoR-/^1  10. 

Foreome:  see  FORECOME. 

t  PorCOH-th,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  I  forotij>,  3  \ 
forcud.  [OE.  foraip,  an  accentual  variant  of  ' 
fracoS,  fracod,  corresp.  to  Goth,  frakunps  despised ;  ' 
see  FOR-  pref.1  and  COUTH. 

Kluge  suggests  that  the  form  with  stressless  prefix  may  ! 
have  arisen  from  the  compound  u-nforcuft.~\ 

Perverse,  infamous,  worthless,  vile. 

r888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxvii.  §3  Hi  habbap  )wes  men- 
nisces  bone  forcubestan  \v.  r.  forcuberan]  [dael]  gehealden. 
c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  268  Swa  he  oftor  on  &ere  fandunge 
abry5,  swa  he  forcuSra  bi3.  a  11715  Cott.  Hoin.  219  Sa 
waro  he  and  halle  his  iferen  forcuoran  panne  anig  ooer 
;esceafte.  c  i«os  LAY.  28240  Som  forcoub  cniht.  c  1230 
Mali  Meid.  33  pea  bat  fondeS  ham  meast;  ifindeS  ham 
forcudest. 

Forcover,     Forcratch,     Forcrazed:    see  i 

FOR-/W/I  2,  sb,  7. 

t  Forcre'mp,  v.    Obs.  rare  - '.    [f.  FOR-  pref\    \ 
+  CREMP  =  MHG.  verkrempfen]     ?  intr.  for  re/I. 
To  cramp  oneself  up. 

a  1250  C"wl  tr  Night.  510  A  sumere  cheorles  awedeth  And 
forcrempep  and  forbredep. 

Forcried :  see  Fou-  pref.\  6  b. 

tForcri'er.   -[f.  YoK-pre/.*  +  CBIER;  cf.  L. 

proclamator.']     A  crier. 

a  1440  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (1895)  37  This  gylfull 
manne,  namyd  Alureid  the  bedyl  or  forcryer, 

Forcrooked :  see  FOR-  pref^  8. 

t  Forctrrse,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [OE. /orcum'an,  (. 
FOR-  pref.^  +  cursian  to  CURSE.]  trans.  To  curse 
utterly,  lay  under  a  heavy  curse. 

"54  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  Hi  uueron  al  for  curszd  and 
for  suorcn.  (11300  Cursor  M.  10262  (Cott.)  Qua  has  in 
Israel  na  side  [read  secle],  He  es  forcursd  als  we  rede. 


FORD. 

t  ForCU*t,  P.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  forkutte,  pa. 
pple.  4-5  forkute,  -kytte :  see  CUT  v.  [f.  FOR- 
prgfi  +  CUT  Z'.]  /nwj.  To  cut  into,  cut  in  pieces ; 
to  injure  by  cutting. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Manciple's  T.  236  As  a  swerd  for-kutteth 
and  for-kertieth  An  Arm  atwo.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VJII.  153  pe  burgeys  sone  bat  he  had  i-slawe  for- 
kutte his  worn  be  wi\>  a  knyf.  1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  /f. 
(1495)  xvn.  xcii.  660  Letuse.  .heelyth  synewes  that  are  for- 
kytte.  1440  J-  SHIRLEY  Dethe  K.  James  (1818)  19  The 

Kyng  strogild  with  hem,  for  to  have  berevyd  thame  thare 
knyvys  ;  by  the  which  labur  his  handis  wer  all  forkute. 

t  FoTCy,  «•  Obs.  Chiefly  north,  [f.  FORCE 
$b\  +  _y  l.J  Full  of  force,  powerful,  strong. 

t375  HARBOUR  Bruce  II.  242  Otnir  fele  folk,  forsye  in  fycht. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  291  The  forseast  ay  rudely  rabutyt 
he.  1508  DUNBAR  Tita  mariit  Weinen  85  A  forky  fare, 
ay  furthwart,  and  forsy  in  draucht.  1586  WAKNKK  Alh. 
Enr.  in.  xiv.  66  An  Annie  greate  Of  forcie  Gawles. 

Ford  (flh*l)|4£.  Forms  :  i  ford,  3  south,  vord, 
4-6fo(o)rde,4~5  furd,forth(e,  1,4  fourde,  foorth, 
5  turt hi',  6  furde),  6-7  foord,  7  foard,  3-  ford. 
[OE.  ford  str.  mase.  =  OS.  -ford  (in  place-names), 
OHG./wr/  (MHG.  vurt,  mod.Ger./w?Y}:-\VGer. 
*furdu-zi— pre-Teut.  *prtti-st  found  inOWelsh  ritt 
now  rhyd  ford,  L.  portus  PORT,  harbour,  f.  Aryan 
root  *per-)  Teut.  *fer-,  far-,  fur-  to  go,  pass  :  see 
FAKE  z>.  The  ON.  fiprtir  FIORD  (\-*ferpu-z  :- 
*pfrtns}  differs  in  ablaut  grade.] 

1.  A  shallow  place  in  a  river  or  other  water,  where 
a  man  or  beast  may  cross  by  wading. 

cSoi  K.  ALFRED  Ores.  v.  xii.  §2  Neh  baem  forda  be  mon 
ha:t  Welengaford.  ciooo^LFRic(7^«.xxxii.  22  He.  .oferfor 
bone  ford.  <  1205  LAY.  20159  Ar8ur . .  for-stod  heom  bene 
uord.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  187  Passage  non  he 
nam,  be  forthes  wer  withsette.  1382  WYCLIF  J0sk.  ii.  7 
Thei.  -folweden  hem  bi  the  weye  that  ledith  to  the  foordis 
of  Jordan,  c  1415  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vui.  xxvi.  us  Ane  met 
bame  in  be  Forde,  Dat  prewaly . .  Led  bame  wp  by  pe  Wattyr 
syne.  1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  x.  28  At  Machmas  shal  he 
muster  his  hooste,  and  go  ouer  y°  foorde.  1792  BURKE 
Corr.  (1844)  IV.  27  The  fords  must  have  been  impassable  in 
those  floods.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  vi,  Her  future  Lord 
Was  drown'd  in  passing  thro*  the  ford.  187$  F,  HALL  in 
Lippincott's  Mag.  XVI.  74^/1  The  guide  had  strayed  off 
the  ford,  and  I  was  foundering  in  a  quicksand. 

Proverb.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Cert.  Notes  of  Instr.  (Arb.)  34 
Let  vs  take  the  torde  as  we  finde  it.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett. 
(1862)  I.  ciii.  262,  I  praise  and  commend  the  ford  (as  we 
use  to  speak)  as  I  find  it. 

f2.  a.  A  tract  of  shallow  water,  b.  Used  (like 
L.  vadum)  for:  The  sea  (rare—1),  c.  poet,  A 
stream,  current  (primarily  with  reference  to  pas- 
sage). Obs. 

1563  FULKE  Meteors  56  b,  Brookes,  boornes  or  fordes,  bee 
small  streames  of  water,  that  ronne  in  a  channell.  Ibid,> 
Ryuers  are  caused  by  the  meatynge.  .of  many  brookes  and 
fordes.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vi.  (1593)  143  Their  ship 
from  land  with  ores  was  haled  on  the  foord.  a  1599 
SPENSER  (Webster  1864),  With  water  of  the  ford  Or  of  the 
clouds,  to  moisten  their  roots  dry.  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM 
Art  oj Survey  i.  x.  24  Boggle,  .grounds  are.  .fastened  and 
firmed  by  frequent  ouer-flowing  them  with  Fords  or  Land- 
flouds.  £1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1688)  IV.  495  A  deep  Foard 
wherein  an  Elephant  might  swim.  1661  LOVELL  Hist. 
Antin.  4-  Min.  Introd.,  They  live  in  the  deep  sea,  and  when 
they  bring  forth,  they  goe  to  foords  and  shores,  a  1780  Ball. 
Johnie  Cock  iii.  in  Child  Ballads  v.  cxiv.  (1888)  3/1  And  for 
a  drop  of  thy  heart's  bluid,  They  wad  ride  the  fords  of  hell. 

3.  attrib.,  as  ford-way. 

«7«  in  Temple  &  Sheldon  Hist.  Northfield,  Mass.  (1875) 
223  Between  Deerfield  and  Northfield . .  ao  rods  west  of  the 
fordway.  1858  J.  F.  REDFIELD  Law  Railways  (1869)  I.  231 
Where  a  ford- way  was  destroyed,  by  the  erection  of  a  dam 
across  a  river. 

Ford  (fo*jd),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  cross  (water)  by  means  of  a  ford ; 
to  wade  through. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  i.  iii.  §  6  Adam's  shin-bones 
must  haue  contayned  a  thousand  fadome . .  if  he  had  foorded 
the  Ocean,  a  IC^CLARENDON //«/./?«-£.  ix.  §88  His  Horse. . 
should  at  the  same  time  Ford  the  Severn,  .and  so  joyn  with 
his  Foot.  17*5  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (j&nti)  340  They 
found  the  river  so  shallow,  that  they  easily  forded  it.  1849 
GROTE  Greece  u.  Ixx.  (1862)  VI.  260  As  no  mention  is  mad. - 
of  a  bridge,  we  are  to  presume  that  they  forded  the  river. 
1864  Sat.  Rev.  14  June  780/1  An  old  woman  m  a  cart  is 
fording  the  brook. 

fig.  41641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  ff  Mon.  (1642)  299  The 
truth  at  last  he  foorded.  164*  MILTON  Apol.  Sweet.  (1851 ) 
318  His  last  Section  which  is  no  deepe  one,  remains  only  to 
be  foarded.  1701  ROWE  Amb.  Step-Moth,  i.  I,  This  Ad- 
vantage may  at  least  be  made  To  ford  his  Shallow  Soul. 
b.  causatively. 

17*6  DE  FOE  Hist.  Devil  i.  xi,  God  intended  to  ford  the 
Israelites  over  the  Sea. 

2.  intr.  To  cross  (over}  by  means  of  a  ford. 
1675  OGILBV  Brit.  90  You  ford  over  the  Owse.     17*7 

Philip  Quarll  (1816)  5  In  some  places  too  shallow  for  boats, 
and  in  others  too  deep  to  ford  over.  1796  H.  HUNTF.R  tr. 
St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  III.  93  She  durst  not  venture  to 
put  her  feet  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  fording  over.  1823 
SOUTHEY  Hist.  Penins.  War  I.  727  Some  of  their  detach- 
ments forded  both  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Spaniards' 
position. 

b.  To  wade.  rare. 

1748  Voy.  Disc.  1. 93  Goslings  in  the  londs,  amongst  which 
our  People  had  the  greatest  Success,  as  they  could  ford  into 
the  Water,  and  reach  them  with  Cutlashes. 
fig.  1817  COLERIDGE  Lay  Serm.  408  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment there  are  shallows  where  the  lamb  may  ford,  and 
depths  where  the  elephant  must  swim. 


FORDABLE. 

Ford,  Ford-  :  see  FORTH,  FORTH-. 

Fordable  (f<>M<Jab'l),  a.  [f.  FORD  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  forded. 

1611  FLORIO,  /  'mtiisilt;  foardable,  wadable.  1614  RALKICH 
Hist,  \l\n-ld  i.  iii  8  9  Plinie  pluccth  the  Schenite  vpon 
Euphrates,  where  the  same  beginneth  to  be  foordable.  1724 
DE  FOE  Ati'itt.  Ctivalicr  (1840)  142  It  was  a  little  brook,  ford- 
able  with  ease.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  i.  ii.  108 
The  river  Clyde,  from  Douglas  upwards,  was,  in  those  days, 
fordable.  1886  STKVENSON  Kidnapped  xiv,  It  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  the  creek  was  fordable. 
fig.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  Pref.  B  a,  Hee  found  by 
Catesby,  who  sounded  him,  that  he  was  not  fordable.  1646 
H.  LAWRENCE  Comm.  Angells  176  The  scriptures,  though 
deepe,  are  foordable  by  those  who  are  holy.  1710  Fanatick 
Feast  16  Thou  art  the  shallowest,  most  fordable  Monster  in 
the  Universe. 

Hence  PoTdableness. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Fordage  (fo»udedg).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AGE.] 
A  fording-place,  a  ford. 

1728  MORGAN  Algiers  II.  v.  303  The  Spaniards,  .found  a 
Fordage,  not  much  above  knee-deep. 

Fordead:  see  FOR-  pre/.1  10. 

t  Fo'rdeal.  Obs.  Forms :  5  fordele,  -deel,  6 
fordaill,  6-y  fordel(l,  (7  fortell).  [f.  FOR-  pref? 
+  DEAL  sb.,  part ;  =  Du.  voordeel,  Ger.  vorteil.] 

1.  Advantage. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthurs,  viii,  The  bataille  was  grete, 
and  oftsydes  that  one  party  was  at  a  fordele  and  anone  at  an 
afterdele.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  xxx.  (Arb.)  78  Preferre  the 
honour,  worship,  fordul  and  proffyte  of  theyr  Lord.  15*3  St. 
Papers  Hen.  VIII^  I.  143  Which  newes  beyng  true,  shame  a 
mervailory  fordell  to  your  intended  purposes.  1637  R.  MONRO 
Exped.  i.  74  The  enemy  also,  had  another  fortell,  or  advant- 
age by  reason  of  a  newworke,  which  was  uncomplete. 

2.  The  first  place,  precedence,  preference.  Sc. 
1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  v.  iii.  99  And  now  hes  Pristis  the 

fordaill.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot,  III.  276  Thair  wes. .  Ane 
flatterar  and  fen^ear  for  ane  fordell,  Semdill  in  the  kirk  and 
rich  oft  in  the  bordell.  a  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk 
(1843)  II,  So  long  as  men  of  vertue  and  honour,  .sail  stand 
a  fordell,  to  controll  their,  .wicked  proceidings. 

Fordeave:  see  YQ-B.-  pref.i  9. 

fFOTdeed.  Obs,  In  3-5  fordede.  [f.  FOR 
prep.  +  DEED.]  A  deed  done  on  behalf  of  some 
one  ;  a  benefit,  favour. 

a  1225  Ancr.  fi.  394  Neuer  uere  swuch  fordede  ne  dude 
uor  his  owne  uere.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  5182  King  william 
be  king  of  spayne  bonkes  Of  al  be  faire  fordede  bat  he  hade 
for  hemwrou^t.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  317  When  had  thou 
nede  of  oure  fordede  ?  When  did  we  alle  this  dede  for  the? 

t  Fordee'm,  v.  Obs.  [OIL.  fordeman,  f.  FOR- 
prefi  +  DEEM  v.  Cf.  ON.  ford&ma,  OHG.  fur-, 
fortuomen.]  trans.  To  condemn. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxvii.  3  Da  geseah  iudas.  .bset  he 
fordemed  waes,  ba  ongann  he  hreowsian.  c  1 175  Lamb.  Horn. 
95  Ac  he  nalde  mid  his  to-cume  ba  sunfullen  fordemen. 
(Tiaso  Owlff  Night.  1098  And  him  fordeme  lif  and  lime. 
c  1320  Cast.  Love  447  Nout . .  bat  nis  destrued  and  to-dreued, 
And  dreynt,  for-loren,  and  for-demed, 

Forder- :  see  FURTHER.. 

Forderked,  -dewed:  see  FOR- prefl  7,  9. 

t  Fordi'ght,  v.  Obs.  In  3  pa.  pple.  fordight. 
[f.  FOR-  pref*  +  DIGHT  v.]  trans.  To  prepare, 
predestine. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23583  (Cott.)  To  wirscip  |>at  godd  barn 
had  fordight,  bai  graid  bam  bath  mode  and  might. 

tFordi*lghe,v.  Obs.  [OE./W*7«&*, f. FOR- 

pref.\  +  dilgian=--QS.  diligdn,  OHG.  tiligdn  (mod. 
Ger.  tilgerf  to  destroy ;  cf.  Ger.  vertilgen.]  trans. 
To  exterminate,  destroy. 

C9oo  tr.  Bsedrfs  Hist.  i.  xii.  [xvi.]  (1891)  54  past  heo  oS 
forwyrd  Ee$hw»r  fordiljode  ne  waeron.  c  1200  ORMIN  14541 
All  mannkinn  . .  Wass  . .  forrrahht  ja:n  Godd,  &  wurrb  To 
wurrbenn  all  forrdill^hedd. 

tFordi'll,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FOB-/^I  + 
DILL  z>.2]  trans.  To  soothe. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23975  (Cott.)  Hir  dule  ne  ma  i  noght 
for-dill  \c  13^0  for-dille]  Bot  wit  Mr  wepeing  wepe  i  will. 

t  Fororm,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  fordimmian,  f.  FOR- 
pref.1  +  dimmian  to  DIM.]  trans.  To  dim, 
obscure. 

a  1050  Liber  Scintill,  xxv.  (1889)  99  Se  be  gaderaj?  ban 
Mb  fordimmod.  1430  LYDG.  Chron,  Troy  Prol.,  Fordimmed 
eke  the  letters  aureat. 

Fordin :  see  FOR-  prefj-  7. 

Fording  (foVjdirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FORD  v.  +  -ING1.] 
a.  The  action  of  crossing  a  ford  ;  also  attrib.  b. 
A  fording-place  or  ford. 

1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringe  xiv.  (1859)  327  The  hollo  . . 
guided  us  to  the  fording  which  we  had  crossed  on  our  first 
arrival.  1854  J.  L.  STEPHENS  Centr.  Amer.  (1854)  278  We 
reached  the  bank  ;  but  here  there  was  no  ford  ing- place.  1881 
Genii,  Mag.  Jan.  68  In  two  fordings  we  had  narrowly 
escaped  plumping  into  holes. 

t  Fordi't,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  fordyttan  (-duttan\ 
f.  ¥QK-pre/l  +  dyttan  to  stop.]  trans.  To  shut 
or  stop  up. 

rtSoo  Corpus  Gloss.  1414  Obstruit,  fordytte.  c$2$  Vesp. 
Psalter  lvii[i].  5  Swe  nedran  deafe  &  forduttaende  earan 
hire,  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  197  pe  neddre  secheS  a  ston 
and  leio  hire  on  eare  per  to  and  hire  oSer  eare  pilteS  hire 
tail  ber  inne  and  swo  for-ditte<5  eiSer.  1-1205  LAY.  17139 
Mi  gast  hine  iwarSeS.  .&  mine  wise  word  for-dut.  a  1240 
Lofsongin  Cott.  Horn.  211  pine  fif  wunden  lopened  o  rode 
wio  neiles  uor-driuene  and  seoruhfulliche  fordutte.  13. . 
Cocr  de  I..  4170  The  pytte  ..  was  feld  and  fordytte,  Up 
to  the  bank  maad  al  playn. 
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Fordless  (fa>Jdles),  a.  [f.  FORI>  sb.  or  v.  + 
-I.KSS.]  \Vithout  a  ford  ;  that  cannot  be  forded. 

a  1649  DRU.MM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jas.  ll\  Wks.  (1711)  63 
The  water  of  Till  running  deep  and  fordless  upon  the  right 
hand.  1808  J,  BARLOW  Colitwb.  iv.  294  Pierce  the  known 
thicket,  breast  the  fordless  tide.  1879  MALLOCK  Life  Worth 
Li^'.  133  A  deep  and  fordless  river. 

Fordo,  foredo  (f£i-,  fo«ud«-),  v.    Pa.  t.  -did 

(-di-d).  Pa.  pple.  -done  (-do-nV  Forms  :  see  Do. 
[OE./<?n#«,  f.  Fou-  prtfl  -t  don  to  Do.  Cf.  OS. 
farddn  (Du.  verdoeti\,  OHG.  fartuon  (MHG. 
vertuon,  Ger.  verthun}.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  (a  living  being)  out  of  existence, 
to  kill ;  to  put  an  end  to  ^life).   Obs.  exc.  arch. 

a  1000  Po>nit.  Ecgberti  n.  §  2  in  Thorpe  Ane.  Laws  II. 
180  Pe  bam  wifmen  be  ..  hire  beam  fordeS.  <  1250  Gen. 
$•  /''.v.  426  Caym  Sat  abel  for-dede.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
2867  (Cott.)  For  if  ani  fische  bar-in  bigane  . .  be  Hjf  it  es 
for-don  wit  stink,  c  1385  CHAUCER  Z.  G.  W.  2557  Phyllis^ 
She  for  dispayr  fordede  hyre  self.  £1460  How  Goode 
Wif  Taught  Daughter  140  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  1. 189  Many 
for  folye  hem  self  for-doothe.  a  1547  SURREY  AZneid 
iv.  843  Offspring  of  each  race  With  mortal  warr  eche 
other  may  fordoe.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  244  This  doth 
betoken  The  Coarse  they  follow,  did  with  disperate  hand, 
Fore  do  it  owne  life,  a  1659  BP.  BROWNRIG  Serm.  (1674) 
I.  xxi.  274  He  trembles,  despairs,  is  ready  to  foredo  him- 
self. 1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  348  By  the  sword's 
edge  his  life  shall  be  foredone. 

t  b.   To  fordo  into  or  to :  see  DESTROY  v.  7.  Obs. 

cyspLindisf.Gosp.'klatt..  x.  28  Ahisrehtrse  Soneondredes 
sefte  maege  &  3a  s[a]uel  &  lic-homa  fordoa  in  tintergo.  c  1 175 
Lamb.  Horn.  17^  Betere  hit  is  bet  heo  beon  ispilled  of  heore 
Hcome  benne  mid  alle  fordon  to  bes  deofles  bond,  a  1200 
Moral^  Ode  274  And  al  bo  be  ani  wise  deuel  iquemde  po 
be5  mid  hem  in  helle  fordon  and  demde. 

2.  To  destroy,  ruin,  spoil,  wreck  (a  place  or  thing) ; 
to  lay  waste  (land),  arch. 

cgoo  tr.  Bseda's  Hist.  it.  x.  [xiv.]  (1890)  138  Se  biscop.. 
towearp  &  fordyde  ba  wigbed.  1154  O.  E.Chron.&n.  1137 
pe  land  was  al  fordon  mid  suilce  dsedes.  1303  R'.  BRUNNE 
Handl.  Synne  884  A  tempest  bat  tyme  began  to  falle 
And  fordede  here  vynys  alle.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech. 
489  Sklaundir  for  to  fordoa  mannes  gode  fame.  1375  BAR- 
BOUR  Bruce  v.  410  Syne  tuk  he  salt ..  And  ded  horss.and 
fordid  the  well.  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  in,  141  They 
;  .ffor  doth  the  coyne  . .  And  maketh  the  peple  ffor  pens-lac 
in  point  i-  ffor  to  wepe.  c  1460  How  Wise  Man  Taught  Son 
76  m  Ritson  Ane.  Poi>.  P.  (1791)  86  Were  thy  complexion 
neuyr  so  strong,  Wytn  surfet  thou  mayst  fordo  that.  1581  J. 
KELL  Haddorfs  Answ.  Osor.  375  He  raysed  upp.. con- 
sciences that  were  utterly  foredone.  1845  BAILEY  Festns 
388  Throne  wrecked  on  throne,  All  ruined  and  foredone. 

f  3.  To  ruin  or  undo  (a  person).  Also  (in  late 
use),  To  deprive  of.  Obs. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2269  Now  helpeb  ?ow  silue  on  bes  cas  I 
or  ellis  ;e  bup  for-done.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  ix. 
13  He -[God],  .keepeth  in  his  bosome,  those  which  (as  touch- 
ing the  fleshe)seeme  vtterly  fordoone.  1647  H*  MORE  Poems 
264  Those  bad  arts  that  have  fore-done  Many  a  bold  wit. 
1764  CHURCHILL  Poems,  Independence  II.  12  Lioness  of 
royal  whelps  foredone. 

4.  fa.  To  abolish  (an  institution,  etc.)  ;  to  annul 
(a  law,  etc.X  Obs. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  986  Se  cyning  fordyde  baet  b'rice  set 
Hrofe  ceastre.  c  1320  R.  BRLNNE  Medit.  186  A  newe  testa- 
ment he  gan  sone,  be  olde  sacryfyce  to  fordone.  1494 
FABYAN  CJiron.  vn.  320  The  enterdyccion  was  adnullyd  & 
fprdoon,  in  the  moneth  of  Julii.  1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps. 
H.  Wks.  (1876)  136  Oblacyons  and  sacrefyces  whiche  be  now 
vtterly  fordone.  1528  MORE  Dyaloge  n.  Wks.  198/2  Ye 
would  not  I  truste  that  lent  were  fordone.  i«a  in  Strype 
Eccl.  Mem.  I,  App.  xli.  109  To  cause  the  saidinjust  exac- 
tions..  to  cease  &  to  be  foredoen  for  ever.  1568  GRAFTON 
Chron,  II.  149  All  statutes  and  ordynaunces  before  made 
.  .were  utterly  fordone  and  set  at  naught.  1833  WHITTIER 
E.r.  Nnv  Eng.  Leg.  3  How  has  New  England's  romance 
fled. .  Its  rites  foredone,  its  guardians  dead. 

b.  To  do  away  with,  put  away,  remove.  Chiefly 
with  immaterial  obj.,  esp.  sin.  Obs.  or  arch, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10052  (Giitt.)  Gastly  gladnes  was  hir 
emydd,  pat  al  ille  heuynes  it  for-didd.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr. 
Consc.  3391  Syns  bat  er  veniele  . .  may  be  here  Fordon  on 
light  manere.  1398  TREVISA  Barth,  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxliv. 
(1495)  701  The  barke  and  fruyte  of  the  Kllern  soden  wyth 
salt  water  fordooth  swellynge  of  fete.  £1430  SyrGener, 
(Roxb.)  2432  The  lauender  That  neuer  might  for  noo  wash- 
ing For-doo  the  spottes  of  theweping.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy 
XLI.  iii.  (1609)  1098  To.  .wipe  away  and  foredoe  the  shamefull 
blot.  1894  F.  S.  ELLIS  Reynard  146  Now  Reynard,  to 
foredo  the  brand  Of  sin,  will  to  the  Holy  Land. 

+  6.  To  undo,  bring  to  nought ;  to  render  power- 
less, counteract,  neutralise  (poison,  temptation, 
etc.).  Obs. 

cii7S  Lamb.  Horn.  105  |?enne  ma^e  we  fordon  swa  ba 
deofliche  ^itsunge.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  484  Ichulle  fordon  be 
wisdom  of  beos  wise  worldmen.  a  1250  Owl  $  Night.  822 
ponne  is  bes  hundes  smel  fordo,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11947 
(Cott.)  pat  i  do  bou  it  for-dos.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810)  87  For  soth  it  was  grete  skathe,  his  passage  was 
fordone.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvin.  152  Venym  for-doth 
venym,  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  26  They  will  fordoe  and 
frustrate  the  dangers  pronounced. 

f  6.  To  change,  transform.  Obs. 

1624  HEYWOOD  Gnnaik.  i.  53  Nisus  and  Scilla  are  in 
shape  foredoone,  He  to  a  hawke,  she  to  a  larke  is  shifted. 

7.  Pa.  pple.  only  :  Exhausted,  overdone,  wearied 
out,  '  done  up '.  arch. 

a  1547  SURREY  &neid  n.  785  Go  see  where  thow  hast  left 
Anchises  thy  father  fordone  with  age.  1591  Troub.  Raigne 
K.  John  n.  (1611)  79  My  heart  is  maz'd,  my  sences  all  fore- 
done,  1718  RO\VE  tr.  Lncan  vi.  744  Universal  Nature  stands 
foredone.  1796  COLERIDGE  Ode  Depart.  Year  Epode  ii,  All 
foredone  with  toil  and  wounds  Death-like  he.  .dozes  among 


FOBDTILL. 

heaps  of  dead.  1867  M.  AKNOUI  Southern  Night  \\\t  With 
Indian  heats  at  last  fordone. 

Hence  Fordoing  vbl.  sb.     Also  Pordo-er. 

c  1440  Jacob's  WelHR.  E.  T.  S.)  84  pe  secunde  fote  brede 
of  wose,  in  dede  of  enuye,  is  a  fordoyng  ;  bat  is,  whanne,  for 
enuye  in  bi  dede,  bou  dystroyest  him,  j>at  wolde  do  ry^t. 
1631  J.  DONI-:  rplydoron  129  Desperate  Foredoers  of  them- 
selves denote  that  they  turn'd  their  backs  upon  God. 

Fordone  vffXul»-n),///.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  FORIJO 
v.]  Exhausted,  overcome,  tired  out.  (See  FORDO  7.) 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  v.  41  If  either  salves,  or  oyles,  or 
heroes,  or  charmes,  A  fordonne  wight  from  dore  of  death 
mote  raise.  1866  CAHLYLK  J\entin.  n.  241,  I  reached  home 
after  my  evening  ride,  the  most  foredone  of  men. 

l  Forclo'te,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FOR-/^"  + 
DOTE  v.~\  trans.  To  make  quite  foolish  or  doting. 

^1533  Articles  imputed  to  Lathner  in  Foxe  A.  fy  M. 
(iSfiaJian  Here,  for  lacke  of  helpe,  we  may.  .dishonor  god, 
fordote  oure-selues. 

t  Fordo'vered,  pple-  and  ppl.  a.  Obs.  Sc. 
[f.  FOR-  prcf.\  +  DOVER  v.  +  -ED1.]  Overcome 
with  slumber. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  n.  vi.  ^5  That  tyme  quhen  the  fyrst 
quiet  Of  naturale  sleip  . .  Stehs  on  fordoverit  mortale  crea- 
turis.  Ibid,  ix.  vi.  20  Apon  the  gyrs  . .  Fordoveryt,  fallyn 
down  als  drunk  as  swyne. 

t  FordraW,  ^.  Obs.  Pa.  t.  4  fordro}.  Pa.  pple. 
fordraun,  -draw(e)n.  [f.  FOR-  pref.1  +  DRAW  z'.] 

1.  trans.  ?To  stretch  on  the  rack,  torture. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21235  (Cott.)  Barnabas,  .sufferd  paines 
strang  . .  Bath  for-draun  and  brint  wit  feir.  c  1380  Sir 
Fentmb,  1796  pe  deuel  be  for-drawe. 

2.  a.  To  defer,  put  off.     b.  To  draw  on  (as  a 
tempter.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26135  (Cott.)  Him.  .for-think  his  lang 
delaiance  bat  he  for-draun  has  his  penance.  1382  WYCLIK 
Prov.  vii.  21  With  flatering  of  lippis  she  fordroj  him. 

t  Fordrea'd,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FOR-  prefl  +  DREAD 
v.]  intr.  To  be  in  dread  of. 

c  izoo  ORMIN  147  [Zacari^e]  warrb  drefedd  &  forrdredd  Off 
batt  he  sahh  batt  enngell.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1557  Quan 
ysaac  it  under-nam.  .Wei  selku5like  he  wur<5  for-dred.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  *  Rolls)  2088  Gracian  be  emperour  . .  of  him  uor 
dradde  ynou.  a  1310  in  Wright's  Lyric  P.  88  Myn  herte  of 
dedes  wes  for-dredT 

Fordreamed :  see  FOR-  pref.\  6  b. 

t  Fordre'ncli,  v.  Obs.  [Ol^.fo 
pref^  +  dr$ncan  to  DRENCH  ;  =  MLG.  vordrenken^ 

trans,  a.  To  make  drunk,  intoxicate,  lit.  and^^. 
b.  To  drown.  Also  intr. 

ft.  c  1000  JELfKic  Gen.  xix.  32  Uton  fordrencan  urne 
fasder  fasrlice  mid  wine.  4:1175  Lamb.  Horn,  91  pas  men 
beoS  mid  miste  fordrencte.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2343  pe 
baet  wes  fordrenct  wi5  bes  deoules  puisun. 

b.  a  1225  Juliana  61  pe  reade  sea. .  bear  as  al  phnraones 
forde  fordrencte.  1430  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  n.  xvii,  Alterat 
with  Bachus  myghty  Jous  And  afTered  of  tournynge  of  the 
hous  And  fordreynt  on  the  drye  land. 

Fordreved:  see  FOR- pref.1  8. 

tFordrift.   Obs.  rare-'1,  [f.  FOR-2,  FoRE-pref. 

+  DRIFT.]     ?  Purpose,  preconceived  design. 

1549  CHALONER  tr.  Erasm.  Morix  Enc.  Sjb,  Thynges 
smallie  sensed,  .as  which  Hue  by  no  arte  nor  fordrifte  [orig. 
sollicititJine\. 

tFordri've,  s>.  Obs.  \pTL.fordr/fan,S.  FOH- 
prefl  +  drlfan  to  DRIVE  ;  =  QHG.far-tfert}-iban,~\ 
trans.  To  drive  forth,  drive  about. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  774  Nor3hymbra  fordrifon  heora  cining 
Alhred  of  Eoferwic.  c  1220  Bestiary  527  De  sipes  Sat  arn 
on  se  fordriuen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22635  iCott.)  pe  deuels 
vte  sal  be  fordriuen.  c  1430  LYDG.  Bochas  vi.  (1494)  V  iij  a, 
With  wynde  and  tempest  fordryuen  also  was  he.  1513 
DOUGLAS  SEncis  \.  \.  56  Scho  thame  fordrivis,  and  causis  oft 
ga  will  Frawart  Latium. 

t  For drun'ken,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [QE.  fordnmcen, 
f.Yon-pref.1  +  DRUNKEN  ;^MLG.  vor drunken.'} 
Drunk,  overcome  with  drink. 

^897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xl.  295  Ab[i]gall.  .for- 
suigode  5a;t  dysi;  hiere  fordruncnan  hlafordes.  ^1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  143  pe  prude,  be  for-drunkene,  be  chidiude. 
(-1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  Prol.  12  The  Myller  that  for- 
drunken  was  al  pale.  1513  DOUGLAS  sE net's  in.  ix.  81  Sow- 
pit  in  sleip,  his  nek  fourth  of  the  cave  He  straucht,  for- 
drunkin. 

t  Fordry,  v-  Ot>s-  t^E-  fonir^ian  (intr.), 
f.  FoR-1  +  aru^ian  to  DRY.  The  trans,  use  is  f. 
FOR-1  -i-  DRY  «.]  intr.  To  dry  up. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xx.  207  Hio  ware  fordrugod  to  duste. 
a  1225  After.  /?.  148  Ant  te  grenebowesbeoS  aluordruwede. 
a  1350  Leben  Jesu  596  Ase  a  lubur  braunche,  and  fur  druyt. 
1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  vi.  (Tollem.  MS.)  pe 
sonne  . .  ripeb  frutes  and  flouris  . .  and  fordrie|»  and  waste}; 
superfluiteis.  Ibid.  xvii.  xiii.  (1495),  Pouder  therof  layeti 
therto  fordrieth  the  bleding.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton 
1483)  in.  iii.  51  Some  of  them  were  all  fordryed  and  lene. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  ccxxvii.  256  The  ryuer  of  Trent 
was  so  fordryd  . .  y*  men  went  ouer  drye. 

Fordry,  -dull:  see  FOR- pref.1  10. 

t  FordtTll,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  fordoll.  [f.  FOR- 
pref.1  +  DULL  v. ;  cf.  MLG.  vordullen  and  FORDILL 
z».]  trans.  To  make  dull ;  to  stupefy.  Only  in  pa. 
pple.  Hence  Fordu-lled  ///.  a. 

13. .  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  141  Alle  bei  seiden  bei  weore  son, 
For-dolled  in  a  dronknyng  dred.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit,  P.  A  n, 
I  dewyne  for-dolled  {printed  dolked]  of  luf  daungere.  1430 
LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  \.  vi,  Fordulled  is  myne  imagynatyfe. 
1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  iv.  Prol.  158  To  droup  like  a 
foroulHt  as.  1578  T.  PROCTOR  Gorg.  Gallery  in  Heliconia 
I.  163  O  feeble  wit !  forduld  with  woe,  awake  thy  wander- 
ing thought.  1592  R.  WILMOT  Tancred  <$•  Gism,  n,  What 
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FORDWINE. 

well  of  teares  may  serue  To  feed  the  streames  of  my  fore- 
dulled  eies.  1605  MONTCOMKRIK  Soviets  xi,  Ouhat  mervell 
than,  thoght  our  fordullit  hedes.  .be  mare  amaisd. 

t  Fordwi'ne,  v.  oi>s.  [f.  FOR-/^I  +  Dwuri ; 

=  MDu.  vcrditiijuen.]  intr.  To  fade  away,  decay, 
wither;  to  vanish. 

c  1000  /ELFRic  Saints  Li-.'es  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  II.  268  Se  deofol 
bser-rihte  for-dwan  swa  sna  smic  of  bzs  halgan  XesihiSe. 
ti  1300  Old  Age  vi.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  149  When  i  bi-hold  on 
mi  schennen  m'in  dlmmij"  al  for-dwynnen.  c  1305  Pilate 
215  ibid.  117  His  bodi  gan  al  fordwyne.  ''.a  1366  CHAUCER 
Rout.  Rose  366  Bothe  hir  hondes  lorn,  fordwyned. 

t  FO'rdy,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  fourdie,  -ye. 
[f.  FORD  sh.  +  -Y  '.]  Full  of  fords. 

1570  in  LEVINS  Mani/>.  97.     1580  in  BARET  Alv.  F  1050. 

t  Fore,  sl>.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  for,  3-5  fore,  vore, 
4foore,  5  fowra.  [QE.fir  str.  fem.  -OHG./uom 
(MHG.  vuore,  mod.Ger./«/«r)  :-OTeut.  */<Vif-,f. 
*for-,  ablaut-var.  of*far-  to  go  :  see  FARE  #.] 

1.  A  going,  journey,  expedition.     Also,   an  ex- 
peditionary force. 

cgoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  ix.  (1891)  412  He  his  fore  gegear- 
wede.  c  laog  LAY.  5568  Brennes  . .  mid  starkere  fore  ferde 
toward  Rome.  Ibid.  5858  pe  cnihtes  weoren  on  fore  fer  ut 
of  Rome.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  386  Wyllam  ysey..bote 
he  adde  help  of  hys  men,  hys  fore  nas  ry^t  no5t.  c  1400  in 
Rel.  Ant.  I.  160  Sori  is  the  fore  Fram  bedde  to  the  flore. 
b.  A  rush,  onset,  charge. 

c  1205  LAY.  1676  In  bera  ilke  uore  heo  fjelden  of  his  iueren. 
13..  A".  Alis.  2355  Theose  braken,  at  one  fore,  Heore 
launces  on  Nycanore. 

2.  A  track,  trace. 

c  1250  Owl  *t  Night.  817  And  so  forleost  be  hund  his  fore. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Xamfn.  T.  227  Who  folweth  Cristes  gospel 
and  his  fore.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  153  pere 
were  afterward  i  sene  foores  and  steppes  of  men  and  of  hors. 
1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  viii.  1 1495)  353  The  foores  and 
the  sygnes  of  Somer  that  is  goon  is  all  dystroyed. 

3.  The  course  of  an  affair ;  a  proceeding,  adven- 
ture. 

<ri2o5  LAY.  15578  For  swa  wes  al  ba  uore.  Ibid.  15810 
Iwhiten  bu  wult  ba  uore  nu  bu  hit  scalt  ihere.  ei-ymCast. 
Love  1156  No  tonge  may  tellen  of  bat  fore. 

Pore,  obs.  var.  of  FURKOW. 
Fore  (fp»i),  a.  Also  6  Se.  foir.  [The  use  of 
fore  as  adj.  arises  out  of  an  analysis  of  sbs.  which 
are  combinations  of  FoitE-  pref,,  e.g.  forepart. 
These  being  occasionally  written  as  two  words, 
the  first  member  came  to  be  treated  as  an  adj.] 

I.  As  adj.  in  concord. 

1.  Situated  or  appearing  in  front,  or  in  front  of 
something  else ;  usually  with  an  opposition  ex- 
pressed or  implied  to  back  hind-. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xlii.  68  Than  Bissines  ..  Straik 
doun  the  top  of  the  foir  tour,    c  1540  Order  in  Battayll 
A  vij  b,  When  thou  hast  invaded  thyne  enemyes  with  the 
fore  and  hynder  warde.   (11639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  CA.  Siot. 
v.  (1655!  271  The  Cannon  having  made  great  breaches  in 
the  fore  and  back  walls.      1655  GURNAI.L  Chr.   in  Arm. 
Introd.  v.  (1669)  171  It  comes  in  at  the  Back-door,  while  we 
are  expecting  it  at  the  Fore.     1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc. 
107  In  the  fore  side  of  this  wooden  Piece  is  a  square  hole 
1715  CHEYNE  Pkilos.  Princ.  Relig.  i.  i.  (ed.  21  13  Resistance 
in  I  luids  arises  from  their  greater  Pressing  on  the  Fore,  than 
Hind  part  of  the  Bodies  moving  in  them.    1762  STERNE  7V. 
Stuuuty  V.  xxvi,  Susannah  had  but  just  time  to  make  her 
escape  down  the  back-stairs,  as  my  mother  came  up  the  fore,     i 
1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scat!.  II.  192  In  the  fore  wall  of  the     I 
church.. there  has  plainly  been  an  aperture.     1880  HUXLEY 
Crayfish  11.  61  The  alimentary  canal  may  therefore  be  dis-     ! 
tinguished  into  a  fore  and  a  hind  gut. 
f2.  Anterior,  previous,  former.    Obs. 
1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxiv.  90  The  fore  loue  reneweth 
hym  selfe.     1526  R.  WHYTFORD  Martilogc  (1893)  84  The 
duke  dyd  the  moost  . .  commun   seruyce   nouvithstandync 
his   fore   estate.     1533   COVERDALE  2  F.s,iras  vii.  12   The 
intraunces  of  the  fore  worlde  were  wyde  and  sure      i«7 
MORIEV  Introd.  M,,s.  ,2  The  great  musicke  maisters  who 
excelled  in  fore ,  time,     a  1634  CHAPMAN  Alphonsus  Plays 
1873  III.  239  Alexander  and  Meritz  have  the  fore  dance 
17.18  I:,,lerlainer  xxvi.   ,7;  That    Place  which  in  a   fore 
lime  was  Stil'd  the  Temple  of  Uagon. 

II.  quasi-.fi.  or  elliptically. 
3.  The  fore  part  of  anything,  e.g.  the  bow  of  a 


t:  (seequot ,„. 

.  *    u-    *«•    475    Medina    Sidonia 
1  standard  at  the  fore.    1883  W.  C.  RUSSEI.I. 


4.  To  the  fore.  (Sc.  and  Anglo-Irish  phrase 
introduced  into  English  literary  use  in  the  loth  c  ' 
a;6,,  R  PerS°n  :  P,resent>  on  the  spot,  within  call. 

weighed.     1726  R.  LRSKINE  Sonnets  n.  i   s  6  Yield  not 
D.  btill  surviving,  alive. 
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shall  get  Nansy.  1787  BURNS  Let.  H'.  Nicol  i  June,  Gif 
the  beast  be  to  the  fore  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xliii, 
'While  this  grey  head  is  to  the  fore,  not  a  clute  or  them  but 
.sail  be  as  weel  cared  for  as  if  they  were  the  fatted  kine  of 
Pharaoh.'  1888  J.  PAVN  Alyst.  Mirbridec  vi,  The  steward 
.  .though  stricken  in  years — was  still  to  the  fore. 

f  C.   To  the  fore  with  :  in  advance  of.   Ots. 
1646  R.  HAILLIE  Lett.  (1775)  II.  221, 1  am  now  two  to  the 
fore  with  you,  albeit  I  wrote  none  the  last  post. 

d.  Of  money,  etc.  :  Ready  at  or  to  hand,  forth- 
coming ;  available,  f  To  go  to  the  fore  :  to  be  put 
to  one's  credit. 

1636  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  181  Therefore  my  wages 
are   going  to  the  fore  up  in  heaven.      1640  Dumbarton 


linrgA  Rec.  in  Irving  Hist.  Diimbartonsh.  (1860)  525  Gif 
thay  had  common  guid  to  the  foir.  i6«o  SHARP  Let.  1 1  May 
in  Wodrow  Hist.  I.  Introd.  25  Is  his  broad  Sword  to  the 


fore?  1639  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  (1775)  I.  126  He  had 
a  good  estate,  and  well  to  the  fore.  1828  SCOTT  /•'.  M. 
Perth  viii,  If  these  are  not  to  the  fore,  it  is  the  Provost's 
fault,  and  not  the  town's.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
xxv,  How  many  captains  in  the  regiment  have  two  thousand 
pounds  to  the  tore. 

e.  In  recent  use  sometimes  taken  to  mean  '  in 
full  view,  conspicuous '.  So  to  come  to  the  fore  occurs 
for :  '  to  come  to  the  front ',  '  to  come  into  view '. 

1841  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.,AjftO'da-Fe,  Magnificent  struc- 
tures..  As  our  Irish  friends  have  it,  are  there  '  to  the  fore '. 
1876  World  V.  No.  106.  5  These  vermin  seldom  venture 
to  come  to  the  fore  themselves.  1880  Mancli.  Guard. 
23  Nov.,  The  vexed  question  of  local  taxation  reform  must 
come  to  the  fore  next  session. 

Fore  (fo»J),  a.fo.  anAprep.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE. 
fore  =  OFris.  fara,  OS./ora  (T>u.voer),OHG./<>ra 
[MHG.  vor(e,  mod.Ger.  vor\,  Goth,  faura. 

The  root  is  the  same  as  in  L.  prd,  pry,  ftr,  Or.  irpd,  iropa, 
irapat,  ircpi,  Skr.  fiura.  The  precise  form  in  OTeut.  is 
disputed  :  one  opinion  is  that  it  was  *forai—  Gr.  irapai,  with 
a  dative  case-ending. 

From  i6th  c.  the  word  has  oftent  been  regarded  as  an 
abbreviation  of  before,  and  hence  written  I/iff.] 
t  A.  adv.   Obs. 

1.  Before,  at  some  earlier  time,  previously, 
riooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  lxxvii[il  14  (12)   He  on  Egypta 

a^enum  lande,  worhte  fore  wundur  imcrt-.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  10938  (Cott.)  Elizabeth  . .  was  anna  sister,  als  i  for  laid. 
c  1350  Will.  Paterae  2076  pe  welbe  &  welfare  i  haue  him 
wroujt  fore.  111375  J^'ph  A  rim.  208  Wibouten  faute  oper 
faus  as  bei  fore  seiden.  ci6ao  SHAKS.  Smm.  vii,  The  eyes 
(fore  dutious)  now.  .looke  an  other  way. 

b.  Forward  or  onward,  forth. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18267  (Cott.)  Fra  nu  for,  vnderstand  pou 
wele  Hu  fele  pines  ai  sal  pou  fete. 

2.  Beforehand,  in  advance. 

a  1225  Juliana  47  Ah  wel  ich  warn!  pe  uore,  hit  nis  nawt 
bin  biheue.  c  1500  Alelitsitie  xxiv.  184  To  see  a  remedy  be 
had  to  it  rather  to  fore  than  to  late. 

B.  frep.    =  FOR  prep,  in  various  uses. 

tl.  a.  Before,  in  front  of,  in  the  presence  of;  = 
FOR  i  a,  b.  Obs. 

Beowulf  lab^  (Gr.)  pajr  wa:s  sang  and  sweg  . .  fore  Healf- 
denes  hildewisan.  c  1300  Betel  31  The  manere  of  Enge- 
londe  this  Gilbert  hire  tolde  fore,  c  1320  Cast.  Lovt  1030 
So  stille  and  derne  he  [Jesus]  was  be  fend  fore,  c  1550 
Northrm  Mothers  Blessing  vi.  (1597)  Ev,  What  man  that 
shall  wed  the  fore  God  with  a  ring.  1608  J.  DAY  Lattt- 
Trickes  I.  ii.  (1881)  18  Y'are..much  to  rude,  To  shew  this 
kindnesse  fore  a  multitude.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv. 
401  Contract  vs  fore  these  Witnesses. 

b.  In  asseveration  or  adjuration  ;   =FoK  i  c. 

c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  745  Fore  Sen  Jame  !  What  ys  the 
gyantes  name.  1601  SHAKS.  Alfs  Wellu.  iii.  51  Fore  God 
I  thmke  so.  1687  CONCREVE  Old  Rack.  in.  ii,  No,  foregad  !  ! 
I'm  caught.  1756  FOOTE  Eng.fr.  Paris  II.  Wks.  1799  I. 
in  Foregad  I  believe  the  Papistes  ha'  bewitch'd  him 
1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Ghost,  'Fore  George,  I'm  vastly 
puzzled  what  to  do. 

f2.  Of  time:  Before;   -  FOB  2.  Obs. 

a  looo  Crist  1031  (Gr.)  Fore  Cristes  cyme,  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  22429  (Colt.)  Fore  domes-dai  pat  sal  be  sene.  1601 
SHAKS.  M  cos.  for  M.  n.  ii.  160  At  any  time  'fore-noone. 

1 3.  Before,  in  preference  to ;   =  FOB  3.  Obs. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  i.  iii.  22  Prizest  him  'fore  me? 

1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  in.  iv,  I  follow  one  that 
loveth  fame  fore  me.  1634  MASSINGER  Very  Woman  n. 
i,  You  prefer  My  safety  'fore  your  own 

1 4.  =  FOR  6.   Obs. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (Camd.)  17  And  alle  here  costez  payd  fore 

1 5.  In  support  of,  in  favour  of ;   =  FOB  7    Obs 
cyx,  tr.  Useda's  I  fist.  v.  v.  (1891)  396  Jtet  he  ..  him  fore 

gebaede.  a  loco  Crist  1202  (Gr.)  Eal  (.a  earfeSu,  be  he  fore 
aeldum  adreag.  01300  Cursor  M.  11291  (Cott.)  For  to  do 
fore  him  bat  dai,  be  settenes  of  be  aid  lai.  c  1340  IHd 
9610  (Trm.)  If  my  sister  saue  mijt  al  bat  she  wolde  fore 
{other  texts  for]  crie  &  cal. 

f6.  On  account  of,  because  of ;  =FoK2ib.   06s. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  27  pu  ne  derst  cumen  bi-foren  him  fore 


t  7.  As  a  precaution  against ;   =  FOB  23  d.  Obs. 
c  1450  TIM  Cookery-bks.  n.  106  And  holde  a  dissh  vnder- 
neth,  fore  spilling  of  the  licour. 

8.  Comb,  f  fore-belly,  padded  clothing  in  front 
of  the  belly ;  fore-dawn,  the  time  preceding  the 
dawn  (also  attrib.  or  adj.}  ;  f  fore-eternal  a.. 
t  fore-everlasting  a.,  that  is  or  was  before  the 
eternal  or  everlasting ;  in  qtiots.  absol.  or  quasi-rf  • 
fore-sabbath,  the  day  that  precedes  the  sabbath ; 
t  fore-south  a.,  facing  the  south. 


FORE-. 

1638  JASPER  MAVXE  tr.  f.ncian'*  Dial.  (1664)  363,  I  forbear 
to  speake  of  his  stuft  Brests,  and  'fore-Bellyes.  which  make 
an  adventitious  and  artificiall  corpulency.  1884  J.  PAVNK 
Tales fr.  Arabic  II.  33  It  was  the  "fore-dawn  hour.  1894 
HALL  CAINE  Maniman  v.  ii.  283  Sometimes  he  \vns  up  in 
the  vague  fore-dawn.  1587  GOLDING  De  Alomay  vi.  80  Por- 
phyrius.  .saying, that  there isaneuerlasting or eternall  Mynd, 
and  yet.. afore  the  same  a  "Foreeternail,  or  former  euer- 
lasting.  Ibid.  And  that  betweene  the  *  Foreeuerlasting  and 
the  Euerlasting,  Kternitie  resteth  in  the  middest.  1656  TRAIT 
Counii.  (1868)  415  The  Jews,  .before  their  sabbath  [had)  their 
•fore-sabbath.  1686  PLOT  Stafjordsh.  386  The  *fore-. South 
windows,  .being  cover'd  with  Matt  to  preserve  the  hony. 

Fore  (fo»J  ,  int.  Golf.  [Probably  a  contraction 
ofBEFOUE.]  (See  quot.  1878.) 

1878  PARDON  Football,  etc.,  82  Fore  !  a  warning  cry  to 
people  in  front  of  the  stroke. 
Tore,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  FAKK. 
Fore-,  prefix.  In  OE.  the  adv.  FOBE  (like  its 
equivalent  in  various  other  Teut.  langs.)  was  used 
as  a  prefix  ( i )  t<?  verbs,  giving  the  additional  sense 
of  '  before '  (either  in  time,  position,  order,  or  rank  , 
and  (2)  to  sbs.  either  forming  designations  of  objects 
or  parts  of  objects  occupying  a  front  position,  or 
expressing  anteriority  in  time.  Cf.  UR.forecwetaii, 
Goth,  fauraqifan,  OHG.  foraqueiian  to  predict ; 
OE.  foregangan,  Goth,  fauragaggan  to  precede ; 
OE.  foretoS,  Ger.  vorzalm  front  tooth,  etc.).  The 
prefix  has  through  all  stages  ot  the  language  con- 
tinued to  be  a  living  formative  in  all  its  uses.  The 
principal  combinations  are  in  this  work  treated  as 
Main  words  in  their  alphabetical  place;  those  which 
are  of  merely  occasional  use,  or  self-explanatory, 
are  enumerated  in  this  article. 

I.  In  verbs,  ppl.  adjs.,  agent-nouns  and  nouns 
of  action.  (Stress  on  the  verb.) 

1.  With  the  sense  '  in  front ',  as  in  foregird,  -lie, 
-lift  (all  Obs.  or  arch}.     Also  in  agent-nouns,  as 
•\forespurrer,  FOKERUNNEB,  FORKWALKEB. 

1610  HOLLAND  Caindens  Brit.  i.  791  Severus  "foregirded 
and  fensed  Britain  with  a  ditch  from  sea  to  sea.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  iii.  29  A  golden  bauldricke,  which  "forelay 
Athwart  her  snowy  brest.  Ibid.  l.  xi.  15  *Fore-lifting  up 
a-loft  his  speckled  brest.  1769  FALCONER  Shipmr.  in.  582 
The  ship,  fore-lifted  by  the  sea.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V, 
ii.  ix.  95  This  *fore-spurrer. 

2.  = '  Beforehand ',  '  previously ',  '  in  advance '. 
Formerly,  esp.  in  i6-i7th  c.,  the  prefix  was  used  with  any 

vb.  to  which  it  was  desired  to  give  this  additional  meaning. 
The  number  of  recorded  combinations  of  this  kind  is  there- 
fore enormous,  and  only  a  selection  of  them  can  here  be 
given.^  Now,  however,  the  use  of  the  prefix,  except  in 
established  combinations  such  as  foresee,  foretell,  or  in  new 
combinations  closely  analogous  to  these,  is  felt  to  be  some- 
what  .archaistic  or  affected ;  in  ordinary  prose  usage  the 
meaning  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  an  adverb,  or  (in 
verbs  of  obvious  Lat.  or  Rom.  derivation)  by  the  prefix  fre-. 
a.  in  verbs,  as  fore-accustom,  -acquaint,  -adapt, 
-admonish,  -advertise,  -advise,  -allot,  -answer, 
-assign,  -balance,  -bespeak,  -bless,  -calculate,  -com- 
pose, -comprehend,  -conclude,  -condemn,  -consider, 
-contrive,  -count,  -date,  -declare,  -decree,  -design, 
-dispose,  -divine,  -engage,  -exist,  -expect,  -express, 
-fear,  -figure,  -Jit,  -fix,  -grasp,  -haste,  -instruct, 
-learn,  -lend,  -mean,  -order,  -paint,  -picture,  -plan, 
-poison,  -promise,  -reckon,  -repent,  -report,  -request, 
-resemble,  -scent, -season,  -seize,  -send,  -shape,  -shoe, 
-sing,  -smell,  -sound,  -steep,  -study,  -suffer,  -sum- 
mon, -suspect,  -threaten,  -trace,  -use,  -utter,  -vow, 
-U'een,  -weep,  -weigh. 

1640  BP.  REYNOLDS  1'assions  xxii,  "Fore-accustoming  the 
mind  to  evil.  1614  GATAKER  Transnbst.  To  Rdr.,  This  is 
all  that . .  I  was  desirous  by  way  of  Preface  to  "fore-acquaint 
thee  withall.  1696  WHISTON  Tli.  Earth  iv.  (17221  294  He 


the  souldiers  by  the  drumme  maior.  11664  H.  MORE  Myst. 
tniq.  206  Fore-advertising  them  ..  of  all  their  affairs  of  Im- 
portance by  the  mouths  of  his  Prophets.  1604  HIERON 
Wks.  I.  Advt.  to  Rdr.  671  This  short  catechisme  . .  *fore. 
aduiseth  thee  of  the  certainty  of  diuers  afflictions.  1587 
GOLDINC De Mornay\x.  121  Whatsoeuerhehad  "foreallotted 
them  of  his  goodnesse.  1630  Hi1.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy 
i.  §  i  If  all  my  proofes be.. "fore-answered by  his  Bellarmine. 
1713  BENTLEY  Free-thinking  i.  xxix.  147  Notwithstanding 
he  had  foreanswered .  .all  that  he  can  say  about  Different 
Interpretations.  1675  BROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  333 
God  the  Father,  who  from  eternity  had  "fore-assigned 
Christ  to  this  office  of  a  mediator.  16x2  J.  COTTA  Dangers 
Practisers  Phys.  i.  v.  43  Where  . .  the  strength  of  nature 
hath  . .  bene  carefully  "foreballanced  betweene  hope  and 
hazard.  1682  BUNYAN  Holy  U'ar  67  Thy  evil  fruit  "fore- 
bespeaks  thee  not  to  be  a  good  tree.  1630  DRAYTON  Moses 


knoweth  before-hand,  whether  a  Minister  hath  studied  and 
*fpre  comptojsed  his.  .Sermon.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom. 
vii.  78  Whether  it  be  not  quite  contradictory  to  the  nature 
of  future  contingents  to  be  "fore-comprehended  by  any 
created  intellect.  1618  DANIEL  Hist.  Eng.  12  They  held 
the  same  confederation  "fore-concluded  by  Alfred.  1643 
MILTON  Afol.  Stnect.  11851)  258  To  prejudice  and  "forecon- 
demne  his  adversary  in  the  title  for  slanderous  and  scurrilous. 
1677  OTWAY  Cheats  ofSfafiu  n.  i.  Wks.  1728  I.  208  These 
things  premis'd,  and  "fore-consider'd.  165*  Bp.  HALL  Inris. 
II  orldi.  §6  Abraham  saw  an  ani,'el*fore-contrivingthe  work. 
1641  FIJLI.KR  Holy  ,y  I'raf.  St.  'MI.  ix.  173  They  "forecount 
their  wives  fair,  fruilfull,  and  rich.  1859  LD.  LVTION 


PORE-. 
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Wanderer  \z<\.  2)97  But  why  should  I  forecotint  as  yet  The 
ravage  of  that  vulture  brood?  1858  H.  UONAR  Hymns 
Faith.  $  Hf>/>c  10  faith  *foredates  the  joyful  day.  1625 
K.  LONG  tr.  ffezrelqp'a  .-Ir&'rtis  in.  iii.  155  His  death  ..  had 
bin  'for'>dfclai  cd.  1696  WILLARD  Body  of  Divinity  (1726) 
359/2  The  same  which  was  fore  declared  by  the  angel.  1618 
DANIEL  Hist,  F.ng.  162  God  had  "fore-decreed  to  make 
it  his  owne  worke  by  a  cleaner  way.  1645  WITHICR  l^ox 
Pacif.  141  Of  that,  which  God  himselfe,  did  v"fore-designe. 
1715  CHEYNE  Philos.  Princ.  Rclig.  (J.',  All  the  steps  of  the 
growth  and  vegetation  . .  have  been  . .  Predesigned  by  the 
wise  Author  of  nature,  a  1661  FULLER  (Webster),  King 
lames  had  by  promise  ""  foredisposed  the  place  on  the 
Bishop  of  Meath.  1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  142  Which 
doe  "fnre-divine,  and  are,  as  it  were,  prophets.  1649  BP. 
HALT.  Cases  Consc.  II.  vii.  (1654)  132  Your  former  vow  or 
oath  hath  *forc-ingaged  you  to  a  just  discovery,  1662  J. 
CHANDLER  I 'an  ffelmtmts  Oriat.  33  If  the  disposed  matter 
do  'fore-exist.  1864  PUSEV  Lect.  Daniel  vi.  298  They,  then, 
fore-existing;  this,  derived  from  them.  1633  BP.  HALL 
Hard  Tt-.vts,  A".  7".  47  So  as  no  man  can  *fore-expect  the 
day.  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rcmeinb.  276  The  fourth  true 
token  which  doth  *fore-expresse  The  ruine  of  a  land  for 
wickednesse.  1586  WHETSTONE  Engl.  Mirror  121  Little 
*forefeared  he  that  God  would  make  him  the  capitall 
offender  of  the  Romish  superstition.  1534  MORE  Treat. 
Passim  Wks.  1323/2  The  old  sacrifices.  .*"fore  fygured  the. . 
sacrifice  of  Chnstes  blessed  bodye.  1622  S.  WARD  Life 
Faith  in  Death  (1627)  57  Such  as . .  fore-know  their  death,  yet 
. .  *fore-fit  themselues  neuerthe  more  carefully.  1571  GOLDING 
Cak'in  on  Ps.  xxi.  9  The  time  which  the  heavenly  father  hath 
*fore  fixed.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Denkalion  i.  iii.  28  They  who 
made  us  and  forefixed  our  fate,  The  Titans.  1880  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul  5  May,  A  greater  thing  Than 
purest  imagination  can  *foregrasp.  1820  MILMAN  Fall  Jeru- 
salem 154  Am  I  in  heaven,  and  thou  *forehasted  thither  To 
welcome  me?  1617  BP.  HAU.(?WI  Vadist  §  24  Let  them  care- 
fully "fore-instruct,  .themselues  with  the  sound  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  religion.  1855  SINGLETON  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  344  Hence  can  we  *forelearn  The  weather  in  th'  uncertain 
sky.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  iii.  6  Carelesse  of  perill 
. .  As  if  that  life  to  losse  they  had  *forelent.  1608  B.  JONSON 
Masque  Beauty  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  548/2  As  being  the  place, 
by  Destiny  *forement.  a  1743  SAVAGE  Wks.  (1775)  II-  221 
(Jod.)  Has  he  foremeant  some  distant  age  to  bless?  1870 
LowfLLAwrif  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  224  Without  foremeaning 
it,  he  had  [etc.].  1873  Ibid.  Ser.  n.  87  Providence  there- 
fore *foreordered  two  ends  to  be  pursued  by  man.  1627 
S.  WARD  Christ  All  in  All  u  As  if  the  Scriptures,  .had 
not  'forepainted  out  such  an  Antichrist.  1634  JACKSON 
Owrfvii.  Chrisfs  Anyiv.  §  54  By  the  fall  of  Lebanon  .. 
he  *forepictures  the  extirpation  of  David's  royal  race.  1796 
JANE  AUSTEN  Sense  fy  Sens.  iii.  46  What  had  been  already 
. .  ''foreplanned  in  her  own  mind.  1584  Discov.  Throck- 


gei__ 

promised,  a  1656  Br.  HALL  Sftdaltvs  in  his  life  (1660)  27 
It  was  fore-promised  to  one  of  my  fellow  Chaplains.  1856 
MRS.  BROWNING  Anr.  Letgk  iv.  469,  I,  who  should  have 
known,  *Forereckoned  mischief!  1590  GREENE  Neuer  too 
late  (1600)  62  He  that  *forerepents,  forsees  many  perils. 
1642  FULLER  Holy  %  Prof.  St.  in.  xxiii.  218  But  Fame 
falls  most  short.. chiefly  in  Tore -reporting  the  Happinesse 
in  heaven.  1655  —  Ch,  Hut.  n.  iii.  §  38  Offa  had  *fore- 
requested  the  granting  of  these  Priviledges  from  the  Pope. 
1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  v.  (1851)  113  He  ..  argues  that 
Christ.. was  as  well  s fore-resembled  by  the  Kings  then, 
as  by  the  high  Priest.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  xxvi, 
Metoposcopy,  boasts  herself  to  *foresent  all  the  begin- 
nings, the  progresses,  and  the  ends  of  men.  1598  E.  GILPIN 
Skial.  (1878)  45  Hamng  so  well  *  fore-season 'd  thy  minds 
caske.  1682  TATE  A  fa.  <$•  Ackit.  n.  076  Proceed,  illustrious, 
happy  chief.  ."Foreseize  the  garlands  for  thy  brow  decreed. 
1818  MILMAN  Savior  87  To  foreseize  from  Fate  Thy  slow 
existence,  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gram,  xxviii.  (Z.)  172  Praemitto, 
ic  *foresende.  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cv.  v.  He  for 
them  to  /Egipt  had  foresent  The  slave-sold  Joseph.  1842 
SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Edivin  in.  iii,  We  shall  so  *foreshape 
the  minds  of  men  That  . .  It  shall  be  hailed  acceptable. 
a  1691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1692)  174  They  begin  to  travel 
again  in  a  white  sand,  being  *fore-shod  with  shoes,  whose 
single  soles  are  made  [etc.].  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Hastings 
liv,  Swannelyke  I  "foresong  my  death.  1634  HABINGTON 
Castara  (Arb.)  35  He  was  a  Prophet,  and  fore-sang  my  love. 
a  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  343  Manie  of  his 
servants  *forsmelling  danger,  left  him.  1648  HERRICK 
Hesper.  146  Which  *fore-sounds  A  plentious  harvest  to 
your  grounds.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vii.  (1593)  155 
The  ground  then  soking  makes  The  seed  *foresteept  in 
poison  strong.  1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  n.  81  Lucius 
Crassus  did  showe  himself  in  open  courte  to  do  that  verie- 
well  having  *forestudied.  1647  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Worse 
T.  (1841)  134  The  party  praying,  .fore-studieth  not  every 
expression.  1839  BAILEY  Festns  xxviii.  (1848)  335  But  I 
foresee,  *fore-sulTer.  1597  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  vn.  Ixii,  The 
Parlement . .  Which  his  Associates  had  *fore-summoned. 
a  1612  DONNE  BiaSai'aTov  1 1644*  68  *  Fore-suspecting  that  hee 
should  not  easily  remove  that  desire  of  dying.  1598  J. 
DICKENSON  Greene  in  Cone.  (1878)  103  Which  these  so 
many,  and  so  rnanyfestlikelihoodesdid  *forethreaten.  1636 
TRAPP  Ciunm.  Matt.  iii.  10  Edom  is  fore  threatened  for 
not  harbouring  them  when  scattered  by  the  Chaldeans. 
1833  WORDSW.  \\rarnin%  133  Paths  no  human  wisdom  can 
^foretrace!  a  1612  DONNE  Biaflru-aTo*  (1648)216  Except 
where  a  competent  diligence  being  *fore-used,  a  mistaking 
in  our  conscience  may  provide  an  excuse.  1583  STANYHURST 
Mneis  in.  (Arb.)  88  Theese  stoans  king  HeTenus,  theese 
ragd  rocks  rustye  *forevttred.  1839  BAILEY  Festns  xxxii. 
(1848)  352  The  prophecies  Of  God  fore-uttered  through  the 
tongues  of  Time.  1615  DANIEL  Hymen's  Tri.  Poems  (1717) 
124  A  Heart  *forevow'd  unto  a  better  Choice.  1587  T. 
Hucma  Misfort.  Arthur  in.  i.  (1828)  46  *Foreweening 
nought  what  perils  might  insue.  1763  CHURCHILL  Poems, 
Duellist  i,  The  sky  in  sullen  drops  of  rain  '"Forewept  the 
morn.  1819  CKABDC  T.  of  Hall,  Patron  75  When  each  in- 
dulgence was  *foreweigh'd  with  care. 

6.  in  ppl.  adjs.,  as  fore-bemoaned,  -biased, 
-boasted,  -commended,  -created,  -dated,  -defined, 
-denounced,  -described,  -deserved,  -devised,  *dcvot<-t 


-done,  -fated,  -formed,  -hinting,  'impressed,  -in- 
clined, -intimated,  -led,  -made,  -misgiving,  -noted, 
-obtained,  -opinioned,  -penned,  -pretended ',  -provided* 
•recited,  -rehearsed,  -remembered,  -settled,  -specified, 
-typified,  -vouched,  -wished,  -wonted.  Also  fore- 
littering,  littering  prematurely ;  fore-riped,  ri- 
pened too  early;  premature,  fore -wrought, 
V  tampered  with  beforehand. 

(-1600  SHAKS,  Sonn.  xxx,  The  sad  account  of  *fore-be- 
moiu'd  mone.  1720  WEI.TON  Suffer.  Son  of  God  II.  xxix. 
751  The  Malicious  Prejudices  . .  of  His  accusers  and  *fore- 
bynss'd  Judges.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xlix.  228 
Gods  sole  Prouidence  Did  cleare  *fore-bosted  Conquest., 
hence.  1642  CUIHVORTH  Lord's  Sitpfier  vi.  (1676)  34  Which 
I  will  confirm  from  that  "forecommended  place.  1587  GOLD- 
ING DC  Mornny  ix.  118  Whether  the  Worlde  was  created 
after  the  pattern  of  a  thing  *forecreated,  or  of  a  thing 
without  a  beginning.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gort.  n.  (1851)  148 
An  abortive  and  *foredated  discovery.  1640  BP.  HALL 
Episc.  n.  iv.  103  The  proper  and  *fore-defmed  sence.  1604 
HIKRON  \\7ks.  I.  To  Kdr.  553  Romes  long-deserued  and 
"fore-denounced  ouerthrow.  1581  SIDNEY  Afol.  Poetrie 
(Arb.i  28  The  *foredescribed  name  of  Poets.  1580  — 
Arcadia,  iv.  (15981  416  Their  *fore-deserued  punishment. 
1579  FENTON  Gnicciard.  (1618)  38  It  was  a  deliberation 
voluntary  and  *foredeuised.  1889  Sat.  Rev.  7  Sept.  262/1 
There  is  a  sort  of  tourists  *foredevote  to  mischance.  1862 
F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  125  The  fruit  of  *foredone 
sacrifices.  1839  BAILEY  Festits  (1848)  38  The  statesman 
makes  new  laws  for  growing  worlds,  Through  their  *fore- 
fated  ages.  1767  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qnal.  II.  viii.  31 
No  *foreformed  evasions  or  contrivances  for  escape  1868 
BUSHNELL  Serin.  Living-  Snbj.  420  A  strange,  enigmatic, 
yet  apparently  *forehinting  utterance.  1642  H.  MORE 
Song  of  Soul  n.  iii.  n.  Ix,  Swayd  By  sense,  and  'Tore- 
imprest  Astronomic.  1640  BP.  HALL  Episc.  in.  n.  227  A 
*fore-inclined  minde.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrmvs  Ded.  5 
The  *fore-intimated  arrowes.  1662  J.  CHANDLER  I 'an  Hel- 
mont's  Oriat.  101  Their  ^fore-led  life.  1583  STANYHURST 
j$£iieis  Ded.  (Arb.l  8  Like  as  *forelittring  Ditches  whelp 
blynde  puppies.  164*  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  in.  xxiii. 
217  If  such  *foremade  reports  prove  true.  1565  GOLDING 
Ovid's  Met.  x.  115931  24^  Her  *foremisgiving  mind  did  also 
make  her  sad.  1583  STANYHURST  SEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  118  Thee 
*forenoted  oflfrings.  1568  T.  Ho  WELL  Art),  Atnitie(i$ji)\  43 
Perpend  the  grace,  the  trust  and  trade,  of  *foreobteyned 
wyfe.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  \.  xxviii.  48  Men  are 
*fore-opinion  a  of  him  for  a  politic  man.  1549  CHALONER 
tr.  Erasm.  Morix  Enc*  Aj,  Their  longe  and  ^fore- 
penned  oracions.  1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Kef,  I.  liv.  587  All . . 
were  but  *fore-pretended  falsehoods.  1850  LYNCH  Theo. 
Trin.  \.  15  * Fore-proVided  signals.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII, 
i.  ii.  127  The  *fore-recited  practises.  1661  J.  STEPHENS 
Procurations  142  According  to  the  fore-recited  Act.  1526 
TINDALE  A".  7*.  Prol.,  This  'forerehearced  newe  testament. 
1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1230/2 The *fore-remembred 
Coniers  vicar  of  saint  Martins  in  Norwich.  1631  WEEVER 
AriCt  Fun.  Mon.  170  My  fore  remembred  Author.  1534  LD. 
BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  O  viij,  The  *fore  ryped 
prymetyme  prouoked  them  therto.  1587  GOLDING  DC  Mor- 
nay  Pref.  10  For  . .  *fore-setled  opinions  doo  bring  in  bond- 
age. 1647  SPRIGGE  Anglia  Rcdiv.  \.  ii.  12  The  *fore- 
specified  commands.  1693  CHAUNCY  Enq.  Gosp.  New  Laio 
34Theg^reat  Sacrifice  so  long  *fore-typified.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  i.  i.  223  Your  *fore-voucht  affection  [must]  Fall  into 
taint.  1592  WYRLF.V  Arwon'e,  Chando$<fi  Had  I  taken  the 
oportunitie.  .The  towne  had  I  surprised  speedilie  And  well 
atchiued  *fore-wished  pretence.  1647  H.  "&we.SonirofSonl 
App.  in.  xviii,  Even  so  the  ghosts.  .Walk  in  their  *forewonted 
coast.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  §  16.489  Toreduce 
those  partes  to  his  Allegiance . .  was  no  hard  matter  to  effect ; 
the  greater  part  of  Commaunders  there  (being  ^fore-wrought) 
expecting  nothing  more,  .then  these  perfidious  assaults. 

C.  in  vbl.  sbs.,  as  fore-aborting,  -accounting, 
-being,  -building,  -catching,  -damning,  -enjoying, 
-fearing,  'glooming,  -living,  -misgiving,  -placing, 
-planting,  -schooling,  -shaping,  -understanding, 
-whipping,  -'whispering. 

a  1711  KEN  Edmund  Poet  Wks.  1721  II.  199  Yet  from 
some  *Fore-abodings  I  divine,  I  David  like,  the  Temple 
may  design.  1580  SIDNEY  A  rcadia.  i.  85  But  *fore- 
accounting  oft  makes  builders  rmsse.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bul- 
lingcr  on  Afioc.  (1573'  10  For  this  is  it,  that  he  meaneth  by 
ioyning  the  *forebeyng  to  the  present  beyng.  1662  GLAN- 
vi LL  Lux  Orient,  xii.  (1682)  92  In  the  state  of  our  Fore- 
Beings.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  v.  (1887)  26  That, 
which  must  follow  their  *fore building.  1625  GILL  Sacr. 
Philos.  i.  86  Some  *fore-catchings  of  the  shadowes  of  things 
to  come.  1615  BYFIHLD  Expos.  Coloss.  iii.  6  That  can  but 
seriously  consider.  .God's  reprobating  or  *fore-damn!ng  of 
millions  of  men.  1640  BP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  (1658)  985 
Under  pretence  of  devoting  themselves  to  contemplation 
and  a  *  fore-enjoying  of  the  light  of  God.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX 
Bulk  <$•  Selv.  65  The  *forefearing  that  if  emptiness  far  and 
wide  were  not  granted,  the  world  would  not  be  bounded. 
1880  W,  WATSON  Prince's  Quest,  I'anishings  (1892.1  147 
Vague  *foregloomings  of  the  Dark  to  be.  1430  LYDG, 
Chron,  Troy  v.  xxxvi,  The  Kynge  was  to  her  in  all  his  *fore 


placing,  a  setting  before.  Ibid.,  Preplantement^  a  *fore- 
planting  or  former  setting.  1886  LOWELL  Pr.  IVks.  (1890* 
VI.  163  Is  it  so  good  a  *fore-schooling  for  Life?  1892 
Atktmitum  16  Apr.  496/2  Some  clear  *foreshapings  of  that 
new  order.  1550  BALE  Sel.  IVks.  (1849)  498  And  I  (saith 
St.  John)  perceived  it  evidently  in  my  "fore-understanding, 
that  this  woman,  .was  all  drunken  in  the  bloody  slaughter 
of  saints.  1613  T.  GODWIN  Rom.  Antiq.  (1625^  194  This 
"forewhipping  T  take  to  be  a  matter  vnquestionable.  1880 
W.  WATSON  Princes  Quest  (1892)  20  Perchance  To  hear 
*fore whisperings  of  their  destiny. 

d.  in  nouns  of  action,  as  fore-advice,  -choice, 
-consent,  -designment,  -determination,  -guidance, 
-payment,  -proffer,  -provision,  -revelation,  -spoitsals, 
-sufferance,  -trial. 


1598  FLORIO,  Prctnonitiont,  a  premonition,  .a  *foreaduise, 
1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  n.  11634  260  God's,  .promise. 
and  "fore-choice  of  his  people.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xni. 
194  The  *fore-consent  Thou  hadst  vouchsafed  it.  a.  1641  Ui>. 
MOUNTAGU  Acts  (V  Mon.  11642)  21  A  "fore-designeinent  of 
better  things  to  come.  1565  JKWKI,  l)tf.  Apol.  ti6nf  38 
His  owne  blinde  preiudices,  and  'fore<leterminations.  1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  iv.  xv.  (1611)  230  Without  the  fore- 
guidance  of  a  viiliant  leader.  1807  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856;  II. 
9,  I  had  looA  of  him  in  "forepayment  for  the  first  edition. 
1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  i.  77  A  *foreprofer  to 
the  abolishing  of  synne.  1611  COTGR.,  Preparaiio)i,  a  pre- 
paration or  *fore-prouision.  <7i68o  CHARNOCK  Attrib.  God 
(1834)  I.  552  The  event  did  answer  his  'fore-revelation. 
(71639  WHBSTKR  App.  fy  Virg.  \\,  ii,  Divorc'd  from  her 
*fore-spousals  with  Icilius.  1629  JACKSON  Creed  vi.  11. 
xxxii.  §  7  His  experience  on  "*  fore  sufferance  of  the  like  evils. 
1868  HANNA  Ministry  in  Galilee  iii.  50  A  short  "fore-trial 
might  be  made  of  the  work. 

II.  Prefixed  to  sbs.  ;  Stress  chiefly  on  the 
prefix,  exc.  where  this  is  liable  to  be  apprehended 
as  an  adj.  ;  in  many  words  the  stress  is  variable). 

3.  With  reference  to  place,  a.  \Yith  sense,  *  that 
is  in  the  front',  or  *  in  front  of  something',  'di- 
rected to  the  front*  ;  =FuoNT-  (by  which  it  is  now 
often  replaced),  as  fore-axle,  -chamber,  -corner. 
-courtyard,  -covert,  -desk,  -face,  -flap,  -gallery, 
-glass  i  -hall,  -kill,  -log,  -nook,  -parlour,  -pillow, 
-place,  -plate,  -porch,  post,  -quarter,  -rank,  -rib, 
-shop,  -skirt,  -tail,  -way,  -wedge,  -wheel. 

1822  IMISON  Sc.  fy  Art  \.  103  The  'fore-axle  must  sustain 
as  much  more  friction.  1622  H.  SYDENHAM  Serm.  Sol.  Occ. 
(1637)  106  Gluttony  is  the  'fore-chamber  of  lust.  1852 
GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixxxii.  X.  665  The  fore-chambers  and  back- 
chambers  of  the  various  temples.  1805  MRS.  WAKEFIELD 
Dom.  Kecreat.  x.  137  The  *fore-corner  of  the  same  eye-lid. 
1623  Crt.  <5-  Times  "Jos.  I.  (1849)  II.  430  The  *forecourt- 
yard  of  the  French  ambassador's  house.  1609  HOLLAND 
Am/ft.  Marcell.  xxiv.  vi.  249  Of  undermining  and  the 
fabrickes  *fore-covert  and  defence,  Ncvita  and  Dagalaiphus 
had  the  charge,  c  1315  in  Willis  it  Clark  Cambridge  (18861 
I.  483  Lvj  Stalk's  in  the  lower  degrees  with  the  *foredeskes 
for  the  same.  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankyndc  \.  ix.  (1634) 
32  From  the  right  side,  .and  *foreface  of  the  great  arterie. 
1607  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Woman-hater  v.  i,  My  *foreflap 
hangs  in  the  right  place.  1775  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal 
Opin.  (1783)  IV.  3.  The  fore-flap  of  his  coat.  1715  I.EONI 
Palladia's  Arc/tit.  (1742)  II.  19,  I  have  made  the  *Fore- 
galleries.  .as  I  fancy  they  ought  to  have  been.  1741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824*  I.  125,  I  was  afraid  of  Robin's 
looking  back,  through  the  "fore-glass  [of  the  coach].  1882-3 
SCHAFF  Encycl.  Rclig.  Knoivl.  I.  210  To  the  one  side  a 
*  fore-hall,  the  schoolroom.  1776  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  527 
Its  *forehills  are  almost  every  where  composed  of  rocks 
and  strata,  rising  very  steep  to  the  hori/on.  1883  MRS. 
ROLLINS  New  Eng.  Bygones  68  They  [the  backlogs]  were 
buried  in  embers  and  then  supplemented  with  *  forelegs. 
1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  36  They  beginne  with 
the  farr  *fore-nooke,  and  after  that  with  the  neare  fore- 
nooke,  then  with  the  farr  hinder  nooke.  1747  Scheme 
Equip.  Men  of  War  59  Their  *  Fore-Parlours,  or  Dining 
Rooms.  1617  MARKHAM  Caval.  vi.  51  The  *fore-pillowes 
must  stand  so  directly  that  they  may  defend  the  Ryders 
knees  from  the  neather  point  of  the  bare  tree.  1878 
MORLEY  Carlyle  194  Laughter  has  a  *fore-place  in  life. 
1715  DESAGUI.IERS  Fires  Impr.  108  The  first  Piece  or  "fore- 
Plate.  1535  Goodly  Primer  Ps.  c.  3  Into  his  *foreporches 
with  praise.  1870  Daily  Neivs  24  Sept.,  A  Jager  regiment 
formed  the  infantry  *foreposts  in  a  line  of  villages,  c  1430  Tivo 
Cookery-bks.  \,  6  Take  fay  re  beef  of  be  rybbys  of  be  *fore 
quarterys.  1883  Harpers  Mag.  Feb.  367/2  A  fore-quarter  of 
lamb.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen,  I',  v.  ii.  97  Compris'd  Within  the 
*fore-ranke  of  our  Articles,  1863  J.  G.  MURPHY  Comm.Gen. 
xlix.  10  Judah  had  the  forerank  among  the  tribes  in  the 
wilderness.  •lgft£te££'AinwaJan.  6/2,  i7*foreribs  of  beef. 
1633  FORD  Loz'e's  Sacr.  in.  i,  Shut  up  your  *fore-shop,  I'll  be 
your  journeyman  no  longer.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  K///,  n. 
iii.  98  Honours  traine  Is  longer  than  his  *fore-skirt.  1665 
J.  WILSON  Projectors  ii.  i.  Dram.  Wks.  (1874)  218  One 
doublet  with  a  new  pair  of  foreskirts.  1732  E.  FORREST 
HogartKs  Tour  8  The  *  fore-tail  of  his  shirt.  1631 
Honseh.  Ord.  349  The  *foreway  for  the  chappell.  1523 
FITZHERB.  Hush.  §  4  *Forewedge  and  helewedge.  1728 
VANRR.&CIB.  Pr&v.  Hush.  i.  Wks.  (1730)  222  The  two  *fore- 
wheels  came  crash  down  at  once.  1824  IMISON  Sc.  $  Art 
I.  103  In  all  four-wheeled  carriages,  the  fore-wheels  are  made 
of  a  less  size  than  the  hind  ones. 

b.  Indicating  the  front  part  of  something  ;  as 
fore-brain,  -palate,  -shaft,  -shoulder. 

1879  tr.  HaeckePs  Evol.  Man  II.  xx.  225  The  highest  acti- 
vities of  the  animal  body,  .have  their  seat  in  the  "fore-brain. 
1872  BE  AMES  Cotnp,  Gram.  Aryan  Lang.  India  \,  ix.  326 
A  larger  portion  of  the  tongue's  surface  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  *fore-palate.  1883  IM  THURN  /«*#««* 
Guiana  xi.  245  The  *foreshaft  [of  arrow]  and  the  blunt 
head.  1857  HOLLAND  Hay  Path  xvii.  196  Then  he'll  let  me 
have  it  just  back  o*  the  *fore-shoulder. 

C.  Indicating  one  of  the  front  limbs  of  an  animal; 
as  fore-flaw,  Jin,  -flipper,  -hoof,  -kttcc,  -limb,  -pad, 
-/rt7C,  f  -talon.  (Stress  often  on  the  sb.) 

1769  P/til.  Trans.  LX.  37  On  its  *fore-claws  are  five  strong 
long  nails.  1779-80  COOK  I'oy.  (1785)  II.  457  The  dam.. 
holds  the  young  one  between  her  *fore-fins.  1853  K.ANK 
Grinnell  Exj>,  xlv.  (1856)  417  Behind  the  *fore-flippers. 
1770  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xxviii.  79  The  *fore-hoofs  were 
upright  and  shapely.  1607  TOTSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  121  And 
then  stayeth  his  body  vpon  the  *fore-knees.  1794-6  E, 
DARWIN  Zoon.  (1802)  I.  199  Quadrupeds  that  have  collar- 
bones use  their  "fore-limbs  in  some  measure  as  we  use  our 
hands.  1879  JKFKERIFS  II'  i  Id  Life  ittS.  C.  8  These  animals, 
rabbits],  strike  with  the  *fore-pads  as  if  boxing.  1825  J. 
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NEAtAVw.  Jonathan  I.  no  Throwing  one  of  the  bear's  great 
*fore-paws  at  him.  a  1682  SIR  T.  BKOWNK  Tracts  113'!  hey 
opened  the  vein  of  the  *fore  talon. 

d.  Naut.  Chiefly  in  words  denoting  sonic  '  part 
of  a  ship's  frame  and  machinery  which  lies  near 
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the  stem,  or  in  that  direction,  in  opposition  to  aft 
or  after  '  (Adm.  Smyth) ;  also  of  parts  connected 
with  the  foremast  (opposed  to  main-,  tnizen-}; 
as  fore-bills,  -bonnet,  -bowline,  -brace,  -bridge, 
-cap,  -cat-harpings,  -chains,  -chtfgamet,  -tourse, 
-downkaid,  -hatch,  -hatchway,  -hood,  keel,  -lee, 
-rake,  rigging,  -royal,  -scuttle,  -shrouds,  -spoke, 
-spritsail,  -tackle,  -truck,  -trysail. 

1833  MARRYAT />.  Simple  (1865)  411  Their  first  shot  went 
right  through  the  hull  of  the  brig,  just  abaft  the  *fore-bits. 
MfStvtMl  Marina's  Mat-l.  17  Unbind  all  things  clear  of 
it,  and  bring  too  the  *Fore-bonnet.  Ibid.  18  Hawl  bout 
•fore  Bowline.  Ibid.  17  Hawl  aft  the  Sheets,  get  aft  on  the 
Quarter  Deck,  the  *fore  Braces.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple 
.1863)  213  The  jaws  of  the  fore-brace  block.  1893  ADM. 
MARKHAM  in  Daily  News  3  July  5/7  The  Admiral  ^came 
forward  to  the  "fore-bridge.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  i.  297 
The  Gloucester's  'forecap  split.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Wortl- 
bk.,  *Fore  Cat-harJ>ings.  17*0  *Fore-chains  [see  CHAIN 
14  b].  l8ao  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  193  From  the 
stem  to  the  fore-chains.  1825  H.  B.  GASCOIGNE  Nav. 
Fame  51  The  *Forecluegarnets  are  Let-run  of  all.  1626 
CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  96  The  fore  sayle  called 
sometimes  the  "fore  course.  1707  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4380/3 
The  Firebrand  . .  ferc'd  in  under  a  Fore-course  for  the 
Light  of  St.  Agnes.  1669  STORMY  Mariner's  Map.  \.  17 
Belay  the  "fore  doon  hall.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mail 
xxxi.  1 12  A  large  sheep-pen  which  had  been  built  upon 
the  "forehatch.  1790  BEATSON  Nav.  $  Mil.  Mem.  II. 
162  The  *fore-hatch-way.  1819  J.  H.  VAUX  Mem.  I.  226 
Certain  parts  of  the  stem,  called  the  *fore-hoods,  were 
loose.  1653  H-  COCAN  tr.  Pinto' s  Trav.  Ixvi.  267  The 
*Fore-keel  of  our  Poup.  a  iSoa  Yoiiug  Man  v.  in  Child 
Ballads  vlll.  ccxlv.  (1892)  377/1  She'll .  .gae  put  your  'fore- 
lee.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seawall's  Gram.  ii.  4  The  *fore 
Rake  is  that  which  giues  the  ship  good  way.  1805  in 
Nicolas  Dili.  .Vclson  (1846)  VII.  167  note.  Employed  knott- 
ing and  splicing  our  'fore-rigging.  1882  Daily  Tel.  12 
Sept.  2/1  He  was  ordered  on  to  the  "foreroya!  yard  along 
with  another  youngster.  1800  COLQUHOUN  Comm.  Thames 
ii.  55  He  placed  the  two  trunks  close  to  the  *fore-scuttle. 
1699  DAMPJER  Voy.  II.  in.  64  Let  us  go  a  little  way  up  the 
*Fore-shrouds.  1833  MARRYAT  /'.  Simple  (1863'  107  The 
captain  and  first  lieutenant  went  aft,  and  took  the  *fore- 
spokes  of  the  wheel,  a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  229  A  *fore- 
sprit-saile.  1823  CRABB  Tecknol.  Diet.  s.  v.  Fore,  *  Fore- 
tackle,  a  tackle  on  the  fore-mast.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's 
Mag.  v.  64  They  nail  down  Quoyners  to  the  *Forc-Trucks 
of  heavy  Guns.  1895  Century  Mag.  Aug.  594/2  The  admiral's 
flag  at  the  fore-truck.  1857  C.  GRIBBLE  in  Merc.  Mar. 
Mag.  (1858)  V.  3  *  Fore-try-sail. 

4.  With  reference  to  time.  a.  Giving  the  addi- 
tional sense  of  precedence  or  anticipation  ;  as  fore- 
age,  -ancestor,  -assurance,  -care,  -consciousness, 
-counsel, -day,  -gleam,  -glimpse, -handsel, -hope, -im- 
pression, -king,  -light,  -luck,  -martyr,  -messenger, 
-notice,  -notion,  -order,  -parent,  -precedent,  -reso- 
lution, -restraint,  -scene,  -scent,  -sense,  -sentence, 
-shift,  -sign,  -sin,  -splendour,  -tenant,  -thrift,  -year. 

1581  J.  BELL  H  tuition 's  A  nsw.  Osor.  453  b,  Where  be  these 
Records  ..  of  auncient  Antiquitye,  and  of  all  "foreages? 
1563-87  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (1596)  120  Our  *fore-ancestors. 
1631  DONNE  Biathanatos  (1644)  74  A  *fore-assurance 
that  else  they  would  escape  death  by  death.  1615  P. 
SMALLE  Mans  JMffBiija,  Prudence,  *Fore-care,  and  Dili- 
gence..are  theflow'rsof  May.  1843  LOWELL  Glance  behind 
Curtain  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  49  A  "fore-consciousness  of  their 
high  doom.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  (1848)  32/1  *Forecounsel, 
wisdom,  and  experience,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19045  (Cott.)  A 
man  wascriplidin  be  parlesi,  And  had  ben  mastall  his  ''fordais. 
1857-8  SEARS  A  than.  xi.  98  We  get  even  now  intimations  and 
*fore-gleams  of  what  it  is.  1894  Advance  (Chicago!  5  Apr.,  A 
•fore-glimpse  of  the  Day  of  judgment.  1574  tr.  Marlorafs 
Apoctilipsg  A  "forehansell  of  the  newe  lyfe.  1603  SlK  C. 
HEYDON  Jud.  Astral,  x.  233  If  therefore  through  this  "fore- 
hope  . .  the  excesse  of  immoderate  ioy  be  abated.  1597 
DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  vi.  xxii,  A  'fore-impression  of  the  right 
he  has.  1876  TENNYSON  Harold  IV.  iii,  Thy  fierce  *fore- 
kings  had  clench'd  their  pirate  hides  To  the  bleak  church 
doors.  1853  J.  CUMMING  Led.  Miracles  (1854)  126  One  of 
the  *forelights  of  the  restoration  of  all  things.  1659  TORRIANO, 
Bntma-mano.  .good  hanzell  or  good  *fore-luck.  1577  HAN- 
MER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1636)  75  The  other  *foremartyrs  . . 
hasten  themselves  unto  Martyrdome.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Erasm.  Far.  Luke  i.  17  The  "foremessagier  of  the  former 
cumnung.  1574  NEWTON  Health  Mag.  Tjb,  A  fore- 
messanger  or  waymaker  to  Feuers,  Apostumations  and 
Abscesses.  1678  T.  RYMER  Trag.  Last  Age  38  Some  "fore- 
notice  of  it.  1604  DANIEL  Vision  12  Goddesses  Wks.  (1717) 
239  To  the  end  thoumay'st  have 'Fore-Notion  what  Powers 
. .  take  here  this  Prospective.  1594  CARF.W  Tasso  (1881)  29 
And  for  all  wants  'foreorder  layd.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  41  Our  *fore  parentes  Adam  and  Eue.  1577-87 
HoLiNSHEi,  Chnn.  III.  ,,I4/,  The  said  alleaged  *fore- 
presidents  against  me.  1629  T.  ADAMS  Soules  Refuge,  Wks. 
910  Men  that  want  this  'fore-resolution.  1594  CAREW 
/VwM(,88i)  106  How  he  scornde  his  rule  and  *fore-restraint. 
1857-8  SEARS  A  titan.  12  If  the  light  of  the  after-scene  were 
turned  full  on  the  'fore-scene.  1834  I.  TAYLOR  Sat.  Even. 
231  Mot  free  from  an  appalling  "foreseen!  of  his  own  near 
discomfiture.  1621  CADF.  Sera,.  3  With  too  little. . 'fore-sence 
of  vengeance,  orprickeof  conscience.  1840  CLOUGH  Amours 
dcVoy.  in.  123  The  steady  fore-sense  of  a  freer  and  larger 
existence.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Kartas  n.  ii.  Ark  599  This 

..old-man.,  touch  t  with  true  repentance,  W>k  Prophet- 
mouth  'gan  thus  his  Son's  'fore-sentence.  189,  Labour 
Commisswn  Gloss,  s.v.  Shift,  One  set  or  shift  go  under- 
ground  early  in  the  morning  . .  these  are  called  "foreshift 
me"  'n  T, t  se,co?-'J  set  go  underground  about  9  a.m.,  and 
are  called  backshift  men  '.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par 
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tion  for  his  'fore-sinnes.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  (1858) 
115  Fore-shadows,  call  them  rather  "fore-splendours  of  that 
Truth.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  n,  The  "fore-tenant  of  that 
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hjly  place.  1869  R.  LYTTON  Orval  217  The  force  of  "fore- 
thrift  in  the  fear  of  want.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  vm.  603 
The  sauiug  trade,  The  Reuerend  for  her  wisedorae  (Circe) 
had  In  "foreyeares  taught  him. 

b.  Indicating  the  early  part  of;  as  fore-night, 
-summer,  -year ;  forcday  -=  morning.    Chiefly  Sc. 

1818  HOGG  Brownie  Bodsteck  I.  13  He  saw  them  as  «eel 
as  it  had  been  'fore-day.  1808-79  JA.VIESON,  *Farentcht, 
the  interval  between  twilight  and  bed-time.  1887  American 


in  the  "foir  yere. 

5.  Special  combinations,  a.  With  reference  to 
place :  fore-action,  the  movement  of  a  horse's 
front  legs ;  t  fore-alley,  (in  a  meeting-house)  the 
alley  or  passage  in  front  of  the  desk ;  t  fore-beak, 
the  prow  of  a  vessel ;  t  fore-board,  the  deck  or 
fore-deck;  fore-boot:  see  BOOT  sb.1  40;  t  fore- 
bowels,  the  part  of  a  horse's  belly  in  front  of  the 
girths;  tfore-bush(ofhair)<=FoKEi.ocK;  fibre- 
buttook  (jocular),  the  breast  (of  a  woman)  ; 
t  fore-cloth,  the  covering  of  a  horse's  shoulders ; 
t  fore-cock  (of  a  hat),  see  quot.  and  COCK  sb$  3 ; 
t  fore-crag  (see  quot.);  f  fore-crop  (see  quot.)  ; 
f  fore-eutry  (a)  =  FOBE-COUKT,  (b)  the  porch  or 
gate-house  ;  t  fore-fellows,  fellow-soldiers  in  the 
preceding  rank  ;  fore-flank,  (a)  the  front  part 
of  the  flank,  (6)  (see  quot.  1 796)  ;  f  fore-gal- 
lant, the  chief  performer  (in  a  morrice-dance) ; 
t  fore-gear,  (a]  armour  for  the  front  of  the  body, 
(6)  harness  for  the  front  horses  of  a  team ;  fore- 
hanging,  fore-hearth  (see  quots.) ;  fore-heater, 
salt-making  (see  quot.) ;  t  fore-hip,  a  trick  in 
wrestling  ;  fore-hooks,  Naut.  =  breast-hooks  ; 
t  fore-knight  Naut.  (see  quot.) ;  fore-lighter, 
the  first  in  a  '  gang '  of  lighters ;  t  fore-lines,  lines 
drawn  directly  forward  ;  fora-march,  a  march  for- 
ward, in  quot.  fig  ;  fore-mark,  ?a  conspicuous 
model  for  imitation  ;  fore-page,  the  first  page  Jn  a 
printed  work)  ;  fore-piece  (see  quot.)  ;  fore-pipe, 
a  brass  pipe  near  the  muzzle  of  a  muskut,  etc.,  to 
receive  the  ramrod  ;  f  fore-smock,  ?  an  article  of 
dress  worn  in  front  of  the  smock,  an  apron  ;  f  fore- 
spar  Sc.,  a  swingle-tree  for  attaching  the  front 
horses  of  a  team ;  fore-starling  (see  quot.) ; 
fore-stop,  (a)  a  step  forward,  (b)  pi.  steps  in  front, 
tracks ;  j  fore-stone,  a  mass  of  rock  that  interrupts 
a  vein  of  ore ;  fore-thwart,  fore-train  (see 
quots.) ;  f  fore-tow  Sc.,  a  rope  for  attaching  the 
front  horses  of  a  team  ;  fore-winning  (see  quot.1. 

1816  KKATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  I.  159  The  Spanish  horse 
carries  his  head  high,  and  his  'fore-action  is  regulated 
hereby.  1716  S.  SEWALI.  Diary  g  Sept.,  They  stood  in  the 
'Fore-Ally  and  were  admitted,  Confessing  their  Sin  of 
Fornication,  a  1656  USSHKR  Ann.  vi.  (16581  551  After  they 
had  ran  violently  upon  one  another  with  their  'forebeaks. 
1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  xnl.  xv,  In  vaine  it  was  to  pull 
down  all  our  sailes,  And  on  the  "foreboord  close  to  couch 
the  mast.  1580  BLUNDKVU.  Horses  Diseases  cxi.  51  b,  All 
the  shoulder  [ofthe  horse]  from  the  maine  downward,  and 
betwixt  the  Yorebowels.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  v. 
(1688)  65  You  shall  observe  your  Horse's  Sweat,  under  his 
Saddle,  and  Forebowels,  if  it  appear  White.  1591  PERCI- 
VALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Copete,  the  'forebush  of  the  haire.  1727 
SWIFT,  itc.  Sylv.,  Misc.  IV.  137  Her  "Fore  Buttocks  to  the 
navel  bare.  1526  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  205  The  King's 
sadles,  bridles,  bytts,  'forecloathes,  and  other  necessaries. 
1627  Crt.  ft  Times  Chas.  7(1848,11.256  He.,  lay  in  the  field 
all  night  with  two  horses'  forecloths  under  and  two  cloaks 
over  him.  1668  ETHEKEDGE  She  wou'ii  if  she  con'd  in.  iii, 
Never  hat  took  the  "fore-cock  and  the  hind-cock  at  one 
motion  so  naturally.  1591  AY:w  fr.  Scotl.  in  Brand  Pop. 
Antiq.  (1849)111.  8  Found  the  enemy's  mark  to  be  in  her  [the 
witch's]  'forecrag,  or  fore  part  of  her  throat.  1523  FITZHEHB. 
Hush.  §  57  Se  that  they  [fatte-oxen]  be  soft  on  the  *fore- 
croppe,  behynde  the  shulder.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warrcs 
in.  i.  43  Each  one  hauing  a  care  to  his  'forefellowes  . .  dis- 
charge altogether  at  one  vollie.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  Midi. 
Co-  I.  355  (E.  D.  S.)  *  Fore-flank  . .  a  projection  of  fat,  upon 
the  ribs,  immediately  behind  the  shoulder.  1856  farmer's 
flag.  Jan.  10  He  was  especially  good  in  his  back  and  fore- 
flank.  1589  NASHE  Paiguill  tf  Marforins  12  The  'fore- 
gallant  of  the  Morrice,  with  the  treble  belles,  a  1658  FORD, 
etc.  Witch  Edmonton  n.  i,  If  you  . .  know  me  . .  for  a  . . 
fore-gallant  in  a  morris,  my  father's  stable  is  not  unfurnish'd. 
1496  in  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scat!.  11877)  I.  300  Fore  towis, 
harnys,  and  quhelis,  and  all  "foregere.  1560  HOLLAND  Crt. 
Venus  IV.  613  The  peirt  persing  of  foirgeir  into  deid. 
1528  TINDALE  pied.  Chr.  Man  91  b,  Christe  hath  brought 
us  all  into  the  inner  temple,  within  the  vayle  or  "forehang- 
inge.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  'fore-hearth,  a  pro- 
jecting bay  in  the  front  of  a  blast-furnace  hearth,  under 
the  tymp.  1880  Lib.  Uniy.  Knowl.  XIII.  ;6  The  brine  .. 
is  placed  in  large  shallow  iron  pans  called  the  "  foreheaters ', 
when  it  is  boiled  until  the  impurities  have  been  deposited. 
1602  CAREW  Cornwall  76  a,  Many  sleights  and  tricks  apper- 
taine  hereunto . .  Such  are  the  Trip,  'forehip  [etc  ]  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  "Fore-hook.  1678  PHILLIPS, 
Fore-knight  and  Main-knigltt,'m  Navigation  are  two  short 
thick  pieces  of  Wood  carved  with  the  head  of  a  Man,  fast 
bolted  to  the  Beams  upon  the  second  Deck.  1891  A.  J. 
FOSTER  Ouse  170  First  comes  the  'fore-lighter  with  the 
name  of  the  owner  painted  on  the  bows.  1626  BACON  Sylva 
§  204  Sounds  though  they  spread  round.. yet  they.. go 
furthest  in  the  'Fore-lines  from  the  first  local  impulsion 
oi  the  air.  1822  GOOD  Study  Meil.  (1834)  IV.  89  This  'fore- 
march  of  nature  should  be  timely  checked.  1863  MRS.  C. 
CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xvi.  405  The  "foremark  and  exemplar 
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of  a  commercial  nobleman.  1623  LISLE  /Elfric  on  O.  fy  N. 
Test.  Pref.  f  5  The  *(bre  page  ofthis  Worke.  1874  KNH  .\\  \ 
Diet.  Alec/i.  I.  905  *  Fore-piece  (Saddlery}  the  flap  attached 
to  the  fore-part  of  a  side-saddle,  to  guard  the  rider's  dress. 
1837  Regal.  <V  Ord.  Army  93  Repairs  to  Rifles,  For  long 
*  I1  ore -pipe,  brass  is.  <*/.  1536  LADY  BRIAN  Let.  in  Strype 
Eccl.  Jt/fM.  I.  App.  Ixxi.  172  She  hath  neither  gowne  nor 
kirtell.  .nor  *foresmocks.  1496  in  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl. 
(1877)  I.  298  Item  for  iiij  *fore  sparris  to  turs  to  the  oost. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mecli.  \.  905  *F0re~sfarlui£l  an  ice- 
breaker in  advance  of  the  starling  of  a  bridge.  1563  J.  HEV- 
WOOD  Prov.  <y  Eplgr.  (1867)  20 j  If  one  backs tep  DC  as  much 
as  *foresteps  three.  1611  STKED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  v.  §  27 
Following  the  fore-steps  of  your  famous  Ancestors.  1668 
GLANVILL  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  770  A  Rock  called  a  *  Fore- 
stone.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s  Word-bk.,  *  Fore-thwart.  The 
seat  of  the  bowman  in  a  boat.  1496  [ttK/ortgear]  *Fore- 
towis.  1797  Sporting  Mag.  X.  296  The  *fore-train  consists 
of  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  the  breast,  and  the  fore-legs. 
1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  *  Fore-winning,  advanced 
workings.  ( 

b.  With  reference  to  time:  +  fore-eatage,  the 
opportunity  of  pasturing  one's  cattle  before  uthers  ; 
f  fore-fetch,  a  reaching  forward  in  thought,  fore- 
thought (see  FETCH  j.5.1 1 );  ffore-goodsire  -  KOHE- 
GHANDSJBK;  f  fore-great-grandfather  =  great- 
gi'eat- grandfather ;  fore-rent,  *a  year's  rent  of  a 
farm  payable  six  months  after  entry '  (Jam.) ; 
f  forestore,  a  store  laid  up  beforehand  ;  t  fore- 
title,  prescriptive  title  ;  t  fore-wages  (6V.),  wages 
paid  in  advance. 

1641  Biisr  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  12  They  may  have  the 
*fore-eatage  of  the  towne-side.  1554  BALE  Decl,  Banner's 
Art.  xi.  (1561)  35  He  is  a  man  of  a  great  *fore  fatche.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  19  His  Voirgudsch'ir  king  Mai- 
come  Canmoir  a- 1693  UKO.UHAKT  Rabelais  in.  xxxvii.  310 
Caillets  *fore-great  Grandfather.  1813  R.  KEKK  Agric. 
Snrv,  Bcrw.  141  The  . .  mode  of  payment . .  termed  *fore- 
rent  or  forehand  rent.  i«6  J.  HVvwoOD  Spider  <y  /'. 
x.  no  To  begerie  from  ricnesse  *Forestore  lasht  out,  in 
excreable  excesse.  1611  SPKLLJ  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii,  §  5 
No  man  hath  Right  or  any  other  *fore-Tit!e  to  succeede 
.-mother,  .vnlesse  [etc.].  1606  Sc.  Acts  fas.  VI  (1816)  IV. 
287  Sainony  of  thame  as  sail  ressaue  *fotrwageis. 

Fore-aboding,  etc. ;  see  FUKK-  pref* 
Foreacre  vfo»T|^'kw).    Now  dial.    [f.  FOBE- 
pref.  +  ACKE.     Cf.  Ger.  voracker^\     (See  quots.) 

1736  PEGGE  Kenticisms  (E.  D.  S.)  28  Fore-acre*  an  head- 
land. 1887  Kent  Gloss.,  Fore-acre,  a  headland:  the  land 
at  the  ends  of  the  field  where  the  furrows  cross. 

Forea'Ct  v.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  ACT  v.]  trans. 
and  intr.  To  act  beforehand  (see  senses  of  ACT  z/.). 


.BEHFORCE  5  Etiifires  33  The  great  deeds  of  the 
Son  of  God  foreacted  in  dumb  show  in  the  ordinances  of 


1757  DVEK  Fleece  I.   261   Sagacious  care  foreacts.     1840 
R.  I.  WILI 
Son  of  Go< 
God's  worship. 

Hence  Fore-acted///,  a. ;  Pore-acting  vbLsb. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Job  Triumph.  Proem  865  To  finde  some 
hole  in  my  fore-acted  Life.  1652  CARYL  Exp.  Job  xi.-xiv. 
507  These  dispensations  being  {prselndia  glorias)  the  fore- 
actings  of  a  glorified  estate.  1682  znd  Plea/or  Nonconf. 
26  Their  fore-acted  Conspiracies. 

Fore-adapt,  -advise,  etc. :  see  FORE-  pref. 

1  Fo:re-agarn,  -agarnst,  prep.  Obs.  Also 
5  foragayne,  6  foraganis,  forayenst.  [f.  FOKE 
prep,  or  adv.  +  AGAIN,  AGAINST.  Cf.  FORKGAIN^ST, 
FOKNENST.]  Directly  opposite,  facing. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxxx.  178  For  agayne  the  olde 
tuwne  of  Notyngham.  1506  II  'ill  of  Wyttylbury  (Somerset 
Ho.),  Forayenst  the  place  where  my  fader  lieth.  1577-67 
HOLINSHEU  Chron.  1. 178/1  That  part  that  lieth  fore  a^uii;.! 
France,  was  assigned  to  Edmund.  1596  DALKYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot,  I.  87  Nathir  to  may  best  paries  in 
Albion  in  the  Easte  foraganes  Irland.  1631  HKYLIN  St. 
George  ii.  viii.  312  They.. set,  by  two  and  two:  every 
one  with  his  fellow,  which  is  foreagamst  him  in  his  stall. 

Fore-age :  see  FORE-  pref.  4. 
'  Forre-alle'ged,  ///.  a.    Obs.     [f.    FORE- 
pref.  +  ALLEGED.]     Previously  alleged  or  quoted. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  iv.  47  The  forealledged  Oracles. 
1610  HEALEV  St.  Aug.  CitieofGod  i.  xxvi. (1620 130  It  must 
needs  be  that  which  is  fore-alledged.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal 
IVorld  n.  iii.  (1704)  154  The  fore-afledgea  instance. 

Fore-alley,  -allot :  see  FORE-  pref.  2  a,  5. 
Fore  and  aft,  adv.)  a.,  and  sit.  Naut. 
A.  adv. 

L  Of  position  :    In  or  at  both  bow  and  stern ; 
hence,  along  the  length  of  or  all  over  the  ship. 
1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grain,  xiii.  61  A  health  to 


you  all  fore  and  aft.     1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.S. 
is  all  g 

.  §  123  t 
fore  and  aft.     i8az  G.  W.  MANBY  Voy.  Greenland 


Seas  9  My  Rigging  is  all  gone,  and  broke  fore  and  aft. 
SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  123  Her  deck  raised,  and  laid 


(1823)  63  And  the  bulwark,  fore  and  aft,  was  washed  away. 
1835  MARRYAT  Pirate  vii,  Awnings  were  spread  fore  and 
aft  to  protect  the  crew  from  the  rays  ofthe  sun. 

2.  Of  motion  or  direction :  Alternately  towards 
the  bow  and  stern,  backwards  and  forwards. 

1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  Worldly])  406  So  incom- 
moded by  them,  that  we  could  hardly  move,  fore  and  aft, 
through  the  throng  of  them  [Indians].  1840  R.  H.  DANA 
Be/.  Mast  xxiii.  73  To  walk  fore  and  aft  in  the  waist.  1865 
LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  vi.  151  Every  night  they  [rats]  went 
fore  and  aft  rousing  with  impartial  feet  every  sleeper. 

3.  From  stem  to  stern,  lengthwise. 

a  1618  [see  AFT  2  cl.  1709  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4543/2  He  . . 
raked  her  fore  and  aft  with  his  Cannon.  18*3  j.  BADCOCK 
Dom.  Amusem.  208  The  pontons  should  be.  .sharpish  fore 
and  aft.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Fore  and  aft  .. 
also  implies  in  a  line  with  the  keel. 

B.  adj.  (usu.  with  hyphens).  Placed  or  directed 


FORE-AND-AFTER. 

in  the  line  of  the  vessel's  length.  Of  sails  (see 
quot.  1867);  hence,  of  a  vessel  rigged  with  such 
^ails.  Also  Comb,  fore-and-aft  rigged  ppl.  adj. 

i8zo  ScoKi-*i!Y  ,-l,i.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  197  note,  \  have  con- 
fined the  term  . .  gaiT"  sails  to  the  fore  and  aft  sails.  1834  M. 
Si  .01 1  Cruise  Midge  ( 1859)  329  A  large  fore-and-aft  rigged 
vessel.  1856  Farmer's  Mag.  Nov.  426  The  Dean  Richmond 
i*,  a  fore-and-aft  schooner  of  380  tons  register.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-l>k.t  Fore-and-aft  sails,  jibs,  staysails,  and 
gaffsail*  ;  in  (act,  all  sails  which  are  not  set  to  yards.  1878 
[see  AFT  2  cj.  1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  325 
*  Fore-and-aft '  rig  is  any  rig  in  which . .  the  chief  sails  come 
into  the  plane  of  mast  or  masts  and  keel,  by  the  action  of 
the  wind  upon  the  satis  when  the  vessel's  head  is  to  wind. 

C.   sb.    ?  A   cap   with   peaks   both  before   and 
behind. 

1888  /farmer's  Mag.  Sept.  494  Women  in  jockey  caps  and 
fore-and-aft  s. 

Fo:re-and-a*fter.  [f.  prec.  +  -ER  i.]  a.  A 
*fore  and  aft '  schooner,  b.  (see  quot,  1867.) 

18*3  J.  F.  COOPER  Pioneer  xv.  (1869)  66,  I  went  a  few 
trips  in  a  fore-and  after.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  \Vord-bk.^ 
Forc-and-after^  a  cocked  hat  worn  with  the  peak  in  front 
instead  of  athwart. 

Fore-anent :  see  FORWENT. 

Fo:re-axmoTrnce,  v.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  AN- 
NOi"N<*E.]  trans.  To  announce  beforehand. 

1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  (1889)  453  [God]  might  have  used 
Caiaphas  to  fore-announce  other  truths  of  nis  Kingdom. 
1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  5  After  foreannouncing  the 
miseries  at  the  destruction  of  Samaria. 

Hence  For e-armou  need  ppl,  a.  ;  Fore-an- 
nownciiig  vbt.  sb.  Also  Fore-annou'ncement, 
a  notification  or  declaration  beforehand. 

1864  PUSEY  Lcct.  Daniel  vi.  355  His  foreannounced  justice. 
Ibid,  v,  236  The  fore-announcing  of  our  Lord's  coining. 
1864  —  David  626  A  foreannouncement  of  events. 

Fore-answer:  see  YORK- flref.  2  a. 

Fo;re-appornt,  v.  arch.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
APPOINT.]  trans.  To  appoint  beforehand. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  n.  148  Whosoeuer  . ,  hope 
to  fenowe  more  of  Christ  than  god  hath  forea pointed  them 
by  his  secret  decree.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  485 
To  dissolve  the  meeting  of  the  Council!  that  day,  albeit  it 
was  fore-appoynted  for  answering  the  subjects  petitions. 
1726-31  TINDAL  Rabin's  Hist.  Eng.  (1743)  II.  xvn.  126 
Days  and  Places  which  you.,  shall  thereunto  fore-appoint. 
1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr,  Atonem,  iii.  (1852)  62  So  steadily  had 
this  purpose  been  entertained,  and  so  clearly  this  event 
foreappomted  that,  [etc.].  1886  J.  PAYNE  Decameron  I.  33 
The  place  fore-appointed  of  them. 

Hence  Fore-appoi  nted  ppl.  a.  \  Fore-appoint- 
ing" vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  Also  Fore-appoi 'ntment, 
previous  appointment,  preordination. 

1577  tr.  Bullingers  Decades  (1592)  643  The  ende  of  pre- 
destination or  foreappointment  is  Christ.  1580  SIDNEY 
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foreappointed  affliction.  1656  —  Cotnnt.  Gal.  iv.  9  [God's] 
gracious  fore-knowing  and  fore- appointing  of  us  to  eternal 
life.  1677  HALE  Contempt,  n.  Lord's  Prayer  105  By  the 
determinate  Counsel  and  Fore -appointment  of  God.  1833 
KEBLE  Serin,  vii.  11848;  166  The  fore-appointed  safeguard 
of  the  integrity  of  our  Lord's  holy  sacraments. 

Forearm  (f6->T,aim),  sb.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  ARM 
sb.]  The  part  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and 
the  wrist ;  sometimes  the  whole  arm  below  the 
elbow.  Also,  the  corresponding  part  in  the  fore- 
legs of  quadrupeds,  or  in  the  wings  of  birds. 

1741  MONRO  Anat.  Bones  (ed.  3)  231  The  fore-arm  consists 
of  two  long  Bones,  the  Ulna  and  Radius.  1758  J.  S.  Le 
Dran's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  156  The  Swelling  upon  the  . . 
Fore-Arm  increased.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  294/2 
Birds  in  general  possess  two  flexors,  .of  the  fore-arm.  1843 
BETHUNE  Sc.  Fireside  Star.  128  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  whole  of  the  fore-arm  bare.  1856  KANK  Arct. 
Expl.  I.  xxix.  388  She  tore  down  by  single  efforts  of  her 
forearms  the  barrels  of  frozen  beef.  1880  HAUGHTON  Phys. 
Geog.  vi.  283  The  bones  of  the  forearm  and  leg. 

Forearm  (fowim),  v.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
ABM  v]  trans-.  To  arm  beforehand  ;  lit.  andy^f. 

1592  GREENE  Disc.  Coosnage  n.  i  Forewarned,  forearmed. 
1682  DRYDEN  Medal  68  Who  helps  a  pow'rful  Friend,  fore- 
arms  a  Foe.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852!  II.  429 
Knowing  that  forewarned  is  forearmed.  1862  GOULBURN 
Pers.  Relig.  in.  iv.  (1873)  190  We  are  forearmed  against 
surprises. 

Fore-axle  :  see  FOHE-  pref.  3. 
t  Fo:re-ba*ckwardly,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f. 
FOHE  adv.  +  BACKWARD  +  -LY  -.]    Beginning  at  the 

wrong  end,  preposterously. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  P&etrie  (Arb.)  62  Exercise  indeede 
wee  doe,  but  that,  very  fore-backward ly :  for  where  we 
;-.h  i  mid  exercise  to  know,  wee  exercise  as  hauing  knowne. 

Fore-balance,  -bald  :  sec  FORE-  pref.  2  a. 
t  Fo're-ball.  dial.  Obs.    (See  quot.) 

1602  CAKEW  Cornwall  743,  The  Hurlers  are  bound  to  the 
obseruation  of  many  lawes,  as  . .  that  he  must  deale  no 
Fore-ball,  viz,  he  may  not  throw  it  to  any  of  his  mates 
standing  neerer  the  goale,  then  himselfe. 

Fore-bay  (foVib^).  [f.  FORE-  pref.+  BAY  sb$] 
a.  Natit.  D.  Hydraulics,  (see  quots.) 

1867  SMYTH  .Sutlers  Word-bk.,  Fore-bay  . .  the  galley  or 
sick-bay.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Forebay,  a  reservoir 
or  conductor  between  a  mill-race  and  a  waterwheel.  The 
discharging  end  of  a  head  or  mill-race. 

Fore-beak,  -beam,  -being :  see  FORE-  pref. 
t  Fo're-bell.    Obs.    [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  BELL.] 
The  first  of  a  peal  of  bells. 


1484  Church™.  Ace.  U  'igtoft^  nr.  Kostw  (Nichols  1797)  79 
For  shotyng  of  an  irren  bulle  to  the  forbell  whele,  1529 
Chnrchiv.  Ace.  St.Gth-s  K fading  37  Iron  wcrk  for  the  fore 
bell.  1546  Lndlow  (Jhnrchw.  Ace.  iCamden)  26  Pesynge of 
the  for  belle  rope.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  <y  Past.  in.  v.  §  18. 
171  These  [morris-dancers']  bells  were  of  unequal  sizes  and 
differently  denominated,  as  the  fore  bell,  the  second  bell, 
the  treble,  the  tenor  or  great  bell. 

Fore-bemoan,  -bespeak,  -bias :  see  FORE-. 
t  Fo're-bit.  Obs.  [f.  FoREa^.  +  bit,  BITTEN.] 
=  DEVJL'S-BIT  i. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  11.  ccxxxvii.  587  It  is  commonly 
called  Morsus  Diaboli  or  Dim-Is  bit,  of  the  root  fas  it 
seemeth)  that  is  bitten  off.  .in  French  Mors  du  Diable  . .  in 
English  Diuels  bit,  and  Fore-bit.  1611  COTGR.,  Mors  du 
diablc,  the  hearbe  Forebit,  or  Diuels  bit. 

Forebi'tten,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
BITTEN.]  Bitten  in  front;  only  in  Forebit  ten  more 
—  FOREBIT. 

1597GERARDE  Herbal  App.,  Forebitten  More  is  Diuels  bit. 
Fore-blesSj-blind.-board.etc.iseeFoiiE-//-^/". 
Forebode   (fo-ab<?"'d  ,  v.      [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
BODE  v] 

1.  trans.  To  announce  beforehand,  predict,  prog- 
nosticate. 

1664  BUTLER  Hud.  11.  iii,  172  Do  not  our  great  Reformers 
use  This  Sidrophel  to  fore-boad  News.  1709  STEELE  Tatter 
No.  30  P  5  To  Morrow  will  be  a  Day  of  Battle,  and  some- 
thing forebodes  in  my  Breast  that  I  shall  fall  in  it.  1816 
J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  in,  i,  Then  many  heard,  .a  voice 
foreboding  woe.  1879  DIXON  Windsor  I.  xxvi,  265  Old  men 
j  foreboded  evil  days  to  come. 

b.  Of  things:  To  betoken,  portend. 
1656  CowLEY/'zVttifey/c  OdeSy  Isa.  xxxiv.  v, Though  no  new 
Ills  can  be  foreboded  there.  1718  Freethinker  No.  62  F  7 
Palpitations  of  the  Heart ..  foreboded  the  Infidelity  of  a 
Friend.  1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err,  604  Long  flights  forebode 
a  fall.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Raleigh  I.  xiii.  254  The  Earl's 
administration  of  Irish  affairs  foreboded  at  its  outset  the 
issue. 

2.  To  feel  a  secret   premonition  of,  have  a  pre- 
sentiment of  (usually  evil) ;  to  anticipate,  to  appre- 
hend beforehand.  Const,  simple  obj.  or  sttbord.  cl. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  235  You  see  the  dangers 
and  injuries  1  indure  in  this  my  journy,  and  my  minde  for- 
bodeth  greater  to  ensue.  1677  HORNECK  Gt.  Law  Cons  id, 
v.  (1704)  271  An  evil  conscience,  which  foreboded  an  all- 
revenging  arm.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  ix.  248  My  soul  fore- 
boded I  should  find  the  bower  Of  some  fell  monster.  1793 
LD.  SHEFFIELD  in  Ld.  Auckland's  Corr.  (1862)  III.  118,  I 
foreboded  mischief  the  moment  I  heard  of  its  division.  1848 
DICKENS  Dombey  341  Stragglers  . .  foreboding  that  their 
misery  there  would  be  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea 
1895  M.  CORELLI  Sorrows  Satan  321  Neither  to  regret  the 
past  nor  forbode  the  future. 

b.  intr.  or  absol.  To  conjecture,  forecast. 

1711  AODISON  Spcct.  No.  7  F  4  One  of  these  Antiquated 
Sibyls,  that  forebodes  and  prophesies  from  one  end  of  the 
Year  to  the  other.  1782  COWPER  Gilpin  166  And  if  I  well 
forebode,  My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here.  1850  HAW- 
THORNE Scarlet  L.  x.  (1892^  161  There  can  be,  if  I  forebode 
aright,  no  power  short  of  the  Divine  mercy,  to  disclose  [etc.], 

Hence  Forebo'ded///.  a.  Also  f  Forebode  sb., 
For ebo 'dement,  a  foreboding. 

a  1679  T.  GOODWIN  Wks.  II.  iv.  72  There  is  upon  many 
forebodes ..  one  great  Fate  to  come  upon  the  Churches  of 
Christ.  1755  JOHNSON,  Presagemtnt^  forebodement,  pre- 
sension.  1853  M.  ARNOLD  Poems  ^  Worths  Triumphs ', 
Thy  foreboded  homage.  1860  ADLER  Fanriel's  Prov. 
Poetry  xi.  234  He  was  wont  to  tremble  at  every  fore- 
bodement. 

tForebo'den,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [FoKE  pref. 
+  boden  pa.  pple.  of  bede  Bin  v]  Presented  be- 
forehand. 

1602  CAKKW  Cornwall  25  b,  It  was  taken  at  first  for  a 
forboden  token. 

Foreboder  (fowb^dai).  [f.  FOREBODE  v.  + 
-EH  *.]  One  who  or  that  which  forebodes  ;  fa  prog- 
nosticator. 

1687  R.  L'EsTBANGE  Answ.  Diss.  43  These  Fore-boders, 
are.. the  most  Pernicious  of  Wizzards.  178*  BURNS  Song^ 
O  why  the  deuce  should  I  repine,  And  be  an  ill  foreboder. 
1805  WORDSW.  Waggoner  in.  130  This  explanation  . .  Cured 
the  foreboder  like  a  charm.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S. 
IV.  xxxiv.  568  Merchants.. who  feared  a  war  as  the  fore- 
boder  of  their  own  bankruptcy. 

Foreboding  (fo<ub<Ju'dirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  FOBE- 

BODE  V.  +  -ING  V] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FOREBODE  ;  hence,  a  pre- 
diction, presage.  (Now  only  of  evil.) 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  401  As  so  as  it  was  by  a 
forbledynge  [v.rr.  for  bedynge,  forbodyng]  he  hadde  (>at 
name  Seneca.  1618  BOLTON  Floras  iv.  xii,  320  Marcus 
Crassus.  .tooke  the  word  as  a faire foreboding.  x838THiRL- 
WALL  Greece  IV.  xxxiv.  357  By  which  the  forebodings  of 
Socrates  were  realised.  1860  TYNDAI.L  Glac.  \.  ii.ia  Heed- 
less of  the  forebodings  of  many  prophets  of  evil  weather. 
b.  A  portent,  omen. 


bodyngl.  1693  R.  L/ESTRANGE  Fables  clxxviii.  moral  149 
The  Fancy  of  Omens,  Forebodings,  Old  Wives  Tales  and 
Visions.  1871  PALGRAVE  Lyr.  Poems  28  Great  Ossa  . .  lay 
Like  the  foreboding  of  a  coming  woe. 
2.  A  presentiment  of  something  to  happen,  esp. 
of  approaching  or  overhanging  evil. 


oppresses  me. 
a  foreboding  of 


1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  149  Shehad 
early  death. 


FOBECALL. 

Foreboding  (fo»ib£h*din),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING  ^.]  That  forebodes,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1679  KVI-KAKM  J\>pish  Plot  7  By  a  fore-boding  guilt  they 
knew  perfectly.  .1  had  grounds  enough  wherewith  to  accuse 
them.  1795  BURKE  T/i.  Scarcity  Wks.  1842  II.  257,  I  can 
never  quote  France  without  a  foreboding  sigh.  1860  I' 
Mitt.  Pntph.  486  That  he  by  a  foreboding  name  should  be 
called  Haggai,  i.  e.  'festive  . 

Hence  Foreloo'dingly  adv. ;  Forebo-dingncss. 

1801  COLERIDGE  Let.  in  Mrs.  Sandford  T.  Poole  fy  Friends 
(1888)  II.  48  My  gloom  and  fore  bod  ingn  ess  respecting 
pecuniary  affairs.  1823  AVrc  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  284  He 
gave  me  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  which  was  forebodingly 
forcible.  1857  W.  COLLINS  Dead  Secret  in.  ii.  (1861)  79 
Her  head  shaking  forebodingly  from  time  to  time. 

Fore-body  (fovjbpdi).    [f.  FORE-  pref] 

1 1.  The  front  part  of  a  dress.   Obs. 

1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Robert  %  A  Doublet  whose  forebodie  U 
fine  stuffe,  and  the  backe  parts  course.  1691  Islington  Wells 
10  The  Lady  by  her  Manteaus  Forebody,  Sure  taxes  a  Pride 
to  Dress  like  no  Body. 

2.  Naut.  (See  quots.) 

1830  HHDDERWICK  Marine  Archit.  113  Fore-body^  every 
part  of  the  hull  before  . .  the  dead-flat  frame,  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-hk.,  Fore-body +  an  imaginary  figure  of  that 
part  of  the  ship  afore  the  midships  or  dead-flat,  as  seen  from 
ahead.  1883  Forfn.  Rev.  i  Sept.  324  Thus  making  the 
afterbody  longer  and  finer  than  the  forebody. 

t  Fo'rebow  *.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  fore- 
bough,  7  -boothe.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  BOUGH  sb. 
(sense  i),  Bow  sb*]  a.  In//.  The  shoulders  of  a 
quadruped,  as  seen  from  the  front ;  the  breast,  b. 
The  beak  or  prow  of  a  ship. 

1569  STDCKER  tr.  Diod.  Sic.  in.  viii.  115  It  is  difficile  and 
harde  to  laye  abord  about  the  beake  or  forebough  of  a 
Gallic.  1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  i.  Iii.  no  Bathe  all  his 
breast  and  foreboothes  with  the  oyle  of  Peter,  1614  — 
Cheap  Hnsb.  (1623)  86  His  dew-lap  extending  from  his 
neather  lip  downe  to  his  fore-boothes.  1714  Land,  Gaz. 
No,  5253/4  Strayed  . .  a  Black  Mare  . .  a  small  White  Spot 
between  her  Forebows,  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Forbows^  the 
breast  of  an  animal. 

t  Fo'rebow2.  Obs.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  Bow 
sb. ']  The  arched  frame  in  the  front  of  a  saddle.  (Cf. 
Fr.  arfon.) 

1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Did.  s.v.  Saddle^  The  Toes  or  Points 
of  the  Saddle's  Fore-bow  press  too  much  the  Horse's  Side. 
1835  BOOTH  Analyt.  Diet.  296 The  Saddle  has  around  knob 
on  the  fore-part  or  Fore-bow,  called  the  Pommel. 

Fore-bowels,  -bowline,  etc. :  see  FORE-  pref. 

Fo'rebreast.      [OE.  forbrgost  (rendering  L. 

prxeordia] ,  f.  Foil-  -,  FORE-/?-*/".  +  brtost^  BREAST.] 

1.  Sc.  The  fore  part  of  anything. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vn,  1189  At  theforbreist  thai  prewit 
hardely.  1825-80  JAMIESON,  Fore-breast,  .asthe  fore-breast 
o'  the  laft,  the  front-seat  of  the  gallery  in  a  church.  1871 
W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb  i.  (1873)  13  And  then,  mount, 
ing  the  'forebreist '  [of  a  cart]  himself,  started  again. 

attrib.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^wmxi.xv.  igTheforbreistlappis. 

2.  Mining.  (See  quot.)    =  FORFIELD. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner  s  Diet.,  P'orebrest,  Forfield  or  Fore^ 
head.  Those  are  all  the  same  but  the  most  Antient  Name 
amongst  the  Old  Miners  is  Forfield  ;  and  it  is  always  that 
Quantity  of  Wholes  which  he  takes  in  his  compass  before 
him,  as  he  cuts  his  way  be  it  more  or  less.  1880  C.  C. 
AULEY  in  Rep.  Pioneer  Mining  Co.  2  Oct.  i  The  rock  in  the 
forebreast  of  the  level  has  become  very  hard. 

Forebroads  (fovjbr$dz).  Sc.    [f.  FORE-/TV/!  ; 

cf.  Icel.  broddr  '  milk  of  cows  immediately  after 
calving*  (Vigf.).]  — BEESTINGS. 

1811  W.  AITON  Agric.  Surv,  Ayrsh.  443  (Jam.)  The  young 
calves  are  fed  on  th«  milk,  first  drawn,  locally  termed  fore- 
broads. 1842  J.  AITON  Clerical  Economics  iv.  173  The  milk 
first  drawn  from  the  cow,  locally  termed  the  forebroads. 

t  Forebudding.  ?  —  FOKEBODY  2. 

1811  Chron.  \n  Ann.  Reg. 96/1  She  [a  fishing  smack]  drifted 
down  on  a  boat  a-head  of  her  and  took  the  point  of  her  boom 
into  her  forebuddings. 

Foreburden,  corrupt  var.  of  FABURDEN. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  476  The  foreburthen  of 
their  canticle  was  this. 

t  Forebuyer.  Obs.  [f.  FORE- //-£/".  +  BUYER.] 
One  who  buys  at  first  hand  to  sell  again,  a  whole- 
sale buyer. 

1558  Merch.  Adv.  Newcastle  (Surtees)  88  Woll  and 
skynnes,  bought  of  any  glovers  or  forebyers.  1559  Ibid. 
48  An  acte  concernyng  the  byeng  of  wooll.  .of  for-byers. . 
Men  that  byes  it  of  other  men  that  growes  it,  callyde  forbyers. 
1597  SKENE  De  I'erb.  Sign.  s.  v.  Regratcrist  That  they 
are  fore-byars  of  quheate,  beare,  aites  [etc.]- 

Fore-bush,  -buttock:  see  FORE-//-^  5. 

Fo 're-cabin,  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  CABIN.]  A 
cabin  in  the  forepart  of  the  vessel ;  spec,  one  for 
second-class  passengers  in  which  the  accommoda- 
tion is  inferior  to  that  in  the  saloon. 

1816  Gentl.  Mae.  LXXXVI.  i.  102  The  fore-cabin  made 
close,  and  a  hatchway  so  as  to  keep  out  the  water.  1833 
MARRYAT  P.  Simple  (18631  61  The  cashier,  with  his  chest  of 
money,  .was  shown  into  the  fore-cabin.  1877  W.  THOMSON 
Voy.  Challenger  I.  i.  n  The  fore-cabin,  a  handsome  room 
jo  ft.  long  by  12  wide. 

Foreca'll,  v,  [f.  FORK-  pref.  +  CALL  v]  trans. 
To  call  or  ordain  beforehand.  (In  first  quot.  perh. 
for  y0nv*//=FoHSPKAK,  to  bewitch.) 

t  1650  Suppl,  /<?  Vicary's  Anat.  113  If  a  man  be  fore- 
called,  doe  this  nine  dayes,  and  hee  shall  be  whole.  1667 
WATERHOUSE  Fire  Lomi.  61  He  predisposes  and  forecaHs 
severalties  to  their  Randezvous.  1880  L.  A.  TOLLEMACHE  in 
yrnl.  Ednc.  Oct.  225  Cats  were  his  Cardinals  made.  .Each 
forecalled  by  the  name  of  an  unborn  Cynic  apostle. 


FORE-CARRIAGE. 

Fo're-carriage.  [f-  FORK- pref.+  CARRIAGE.] 
t  a.  Carriage  forward  or  out  from  home  ;  opp.  to 
back-carriage,  b.  The  front  part  of  the  framework 
of  a  carriage,  esf.  the  front  axle  and  fore-wheels. 

1549  Privy  Council  Acts  (1890)  II.  349  Shod  wheles  for 
fore  cariages.  1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Imfroy.  118  All 
things  would  be  fitted  for  fore  and  back  carnage.  1892 
Mcttonnu  Age  31  Dec.  10/2  Waggonette  for  Sale,  English 
forecarriage. 

Forecast  (foj-jkast),  si.     [f.  next  vb.j 

1.  a.  The  action,  habit,  or  faculty  of  forecasting ; 
foresight  of  consequences  and  provision  against 
them,  forethought,  prudence.  Now  rare. 

a  1541  WVATT  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  183  The  wisdom  and  fore- 
cast, Which  woe  to  realms,  when  that  the  King  doth  lack  ! 
1644  QUAHLES  Barnabas  ft  B.  243  Give  me  a  wise  fore- 
cast, that  the  subtlety  of  the  devil  may  not  entrap  me. 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  1781)!.  vii.  109  He  has  inven- 
tion, forecast,  and  contrivance.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res. 


**  .  . 

b.  A  forecasting  or  anticipation  ;  a  conjectural 

estimate  or  account,  based  on  present  indications, 
of  the  course  of  events  or  state  of  things  in  the 
future,  esp.  with  regard  to  the  weather. 

a  1673  CARYL  in  Spurgeon  Trcas.  Dav.  Ps.  cvi.  7  What 
were  these  fearful  forecasts  . .  but  the  overflowings  of  un- 
belief. 1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Confess.  Drunkard,  A  fore- 
cast of  the  wearisome  day  that  lies  before  me.  1862  Times 
12  Apr.,  Too  little  critical  attention  has  been  given  to  the '  wet 
or  dry '  part  of  our  forecasts.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  i. 
10  Is  not  the  shield  of  Achilles  . .  a  forecast  of  the  future  ? 

t  2.  a.  Design,  purpose,  aim.  b.  A  plan,  scheme, 
or  device  made  beforehand.  Obs. 

a.  1549    COVERDALE,    etc.    Erasm.    Par.    Jos.    iv.    1-6 
To    set    theyr   forcastes    vpon    muckryng  vp   of  riches. 
c  1686-8  Invinc.  Pride  Wont,  in  Roxb.  Ball.  11890)  VII.  2r 
It  is  her  forecast  to  contrive  to  rise  about  the  hour  of 
Noon. 

b.  1535  COVERDALE  ]yisd.  ix.  14  Oure  forecastes  are  but 
vncertayne.     1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  162  That  fore- 
cast or  decree  by  the  power  of  which  the  world  was.     1754 
RICHARDSON  Grandison  (ed.  7)  VIII.  172  What  an  admirable 
forecast  in  my  dearest  life!    A  repast  so  elegant  [etc.]. 

1 3.  A  projection.  Obs. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tang,  Projects  de  tnaisons, 
when  houses  haue  a  little  forecast  or  wall  before  the  gate. 

Forecast  (fo«jka-st),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple. 
forecast,  forecasted,  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  CAST  ».] 

1.  trans.  To  contrive  or  scheme  beforehand ;  to 
arrange  or  plan  before  execution ;  to  foreordain, 
predestine. 

1388  [see  FORECASTING  vbl.  sb.].  1413  Pilgr.  Soiule  (Cax- 
ton  1483 1  ill.  iii.  52  For  sothly  his  deth  was  fore  cast  but  if 
he  the  better  sawe  to  hym  self.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay 
xiii.  (1617)  203  At  the  first  sight  the  thing  which  was  forecast 
by  good  order,  seemeth  to  happen  by  adventure.  1678  tr. 
Gaya's  Art  of  War  i.  6  [He]  to  whom  a  Soveraign  hath  in- 
trusted the  command  of  an  Army,  should  well  forecast  his 
measures,  before  he  go  into  the  Field.  1751  G.  WEST  Ediic. 
i.xlviii,  He.  .warily  forecasting  to  evade  The  giant's  furious 
arm,  about  him  wheel'd.  1835  Ta-it's  Mag.  II.  257  The 
advantageous  part  her  ambition  had  forecasted.  1871 
ROSSETTI  Poems,  Ave  45  On  some  day  forecast  in  Heaven. 

atsol.  1578  BANISTER  Hist.  JUaa  i.  3  Since  Nature,  .need- 
fully forecasted,  let  vs  see  to  what  end  and  purpose,  were 
these  Processes  ordeined.  1593  NASHE  Clirist's  T.  79  b, 
They  fore-cast  for  backe  doores,  to  come  in  and  out  by  vn- 
discouerd.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ft  Selv.  151  Fore-casting 
also  for  the  young  ones  a  coming. 

b.  To  consider  or  think  of  beforehand. 

1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices  in.  (1340)  145  Who  so  euer 
wyll  not  forecast  this,  no  fraude  fro  hym  wyll  be  absent. 
1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  213  He  forecast  also 
what  God  he  were  best  to  call  upon  for  aide.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  254  Fore-casting  in  what  place  To  set  upon  them. 

2.  To  estimate,  conjecture,  or  imagine  beforehand 
(the  course  of  events  or  future  condition  of  things). 
Sometimes  with  clause  as  obj. 

1494  FABVAN  Citron,  vn.  561  The  whiche  forecastyng  y 
great  shedyng  of  Cristen  mannys  bloode.  .made  such  affec- 
tuouse  labour,  y'  [etc.].  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Eiim.  /Kian.  8) 
211  Queue  Margaret  ..  ever  forcastyng  and  doubtyng,  the 
chaunce  that  might  happen,  a  1602  W.  PERKINS  Cases 
Consc.  (1619)  220  lonah.  .fore-casted  dangers  in  his  calling. 
173.1  SWIFT  Strcphon  f,  Chloc  Misc.  1735  V.  42  A  prudent 
Builder  should  forecast  How  long  the  Stuff  is  like  to  last. 
1762  FALCONER  Shifmir.  n.  613  No  skill  . .  could  forecast 
Ihe  . .  approach  of  this  destructive  blast.  1843-6  TRENCH 
Huls.  Lect.  Ser.  i.  vii.  03  How  little,  .could  friend  or  foe  . . 
have  forecast  that  out  of  it  . .  should  unfold  itself  a  poetry 
.  .greater  than  any  which  the  old  world  had  seen.  1868 
G.  UUFF  Pol.  Siirv.  134,  I  am.  .quite  unable  to  forecast  the 
future  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

absol.  a  1533  LD.  RERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  717.  A  nrel.  (1546)  P 
A  snypmayster . .  forcasteth,  and  is  in  gret  thought  and  feare 
of  tempestes  and  stormes  to  come.  1627  MILTON  Vac. 
rrl;  '3  If  "happen  as  I  did  forecast.  1633  G.  HERBERT 
Temfle,  Discharge  xi,  Either  grief  will  not  come :  or  if  it 
must,  Do  not  forecast  a  1853  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  III. 
(1872)  u.  24  The  merchant,  who  forecasts,  saves,  denies  him- 
self systematically  through  years  to  amass  a  fortune 

d.  (?  from  the  sb.}  To  take  a  forecast  of  (the  sky, 
weather)  ;  to  exhibit  a  forecast  of ;  to  foreshadow. 


of  aesthetic  impressions  forecasts  Diderot. 

Hence  Foreoa'sted  ppl.  a. 

1882  Nature  XXVI.  552  A  single  communication  of  fore- 
casted  weather. 
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Forecaster  'fo-uka-staj).  [f.  FORECAST  v.  + 
-F.R  '.]  One  who  forecasts. 

1639  J.  CLARKE  Paricmio/ogia  252  A  good  forecaster  is 
better  than  a  bad  worker.  1862  Times  12  Apr.,  The  fore- 
casters of  probable  weather.  1870  Standard  13  Dec.,  The 
end  of  which  the  boldest  forecaster  of  political  events  dare 
not  venture  to  determine. 

t  Forecastfnl,  a.  Obs.  If.  FORECAST  sb.  + 
-FUL.]  Full  of  forecast,  foresight,  or  forethought. 

1576  NEWTON  Lemnies  Complex.  (1633)  183  Neither  by 
use,  forecastfull,  sharpe  wilted,  nor  crafty.  1594  CAREW 
Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  204  It  is  necessarie  that  he  hold 
a  difference  of  imagination,  fore-castfull,  warie. 

Forecasting  ,fo°.ikcrstin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FORE- 
CAST v.  +  -ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FORECAST. 

1388  WYCI.IF  Jot  xxxiv.  27  Whiche  ?eden  awei  fro  hym  bi 
castyng  afore  [r.r.  fore  castynge :  Vulg.  tie  inditstria\.  a  1329 
SKELTON  Sf.  Parrot  457  So  myche  forcastyng.  1548  HALL 
Citron.,  Ediu.  /Kian.  11)224  Hisbesydivises,  and  polhtique 
fbrcastynges.  1829  CARLYLE  Misc.  .1857)  II.  86  The  fore- 
casting  of  the  most  indubitable  Seer.  1842  VUiXnmStrm. 
(1848)  I.  xxiv.  350  All  feelings,  all  cares,  all  forecastings. 

Forecasting  (fo»jka-stirj),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING  2.]  That  forecasts,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  IV  lan.  i<  13  By  his  prudent 
and  forecastyng  councell.  1622  BACON  Hen.  yil,  5  Being. . 


Ladyship  will,  .commend  myearlyand  fore-casting  prudence 
in  this  matter.  1836  LEVER  Martins  ofCro'  M.  296  Dreamy, 
projective  and  forecasting  existence. 

Hence  Poreca-stingfly  adv. 

1548  THOMAS  Ital.  Grain.  (1567),  Prottidamente,  wisely  or 
forecastyngly.  1677  MIF.GE  Ent.-Fr.  Diet.,  Forecastingly, 
avec  frevoiance.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  39.  299 
Enmities  had  to  be  forecastingly  provided  against. 

Fo'recastle.  Also  written  fo'c'sle,  after 
sailors'  pronunc.  ifju'ks'l).  [f.  FOBE-  +  CASTLE.] 

1.  Naut.  A  short  raised  deck  at  the  fore  end  of  a 
vessel.  In  early  use  raised  like  a  castle  to  command 
the  enemy's  decks.  Obs.  exc.  arch,  or  Hist. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5657  The  forcastels  full  of  fuerse  men 
of  armys.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Htton  xxiii.  440  The  fore 
castell  of  whyght  crystal.  1614  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  in. 
vi.  62  Targets  . .  about  the  forepart  of  our  Boat  like  a  fore- 
castle. 17.48  Anson's  I'oy.  I.  iii.  29  The  forecastle  was 
manned  with  its  customary  watch.  1805  in  Nicolas  Disf. 
Nelson  (1846)  VII.  203  note,  Her  people  still  firing  from  her 
tops,  forecastle  and  lower-deck.  1863  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn, 
Saga  ofplafy.\y..  vi,  On  the  forecastle  Ulf  the  Red  watched 
the  lashing  of  the  Ships. 

2  The  fore  part  of  a  ship  (see  quots.  1704,  1867). 
To  ride  forecastle  in,  i.e.  with  bows  under. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxxi.  116  Theyr  chyeff  maryner 
. .  was  halfe  a  slepe  vpon  the  forcastell.  a  1539  SKELTON  Col. 
Cloute  1253  The  forecastell  of  my  shyp  Shall  glyde,  and 
smothely  slyp  Out  of  the  waves  wod  Of  the  stormy  flod. 
it  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  232  Sometimes  the  one  end,  as 
the  fore-castle,  sometimes  the  other,  .is  the  sterne.  1704 
J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/tn.,  Forecastle  of  a  Ship  is  that  part 
where  the  Fore-Mast  stands,  and  'tis  divided  from  the  rest 
of  the  Floor  by  a  Bulk-head  ;  that  part  of  the  1'ore-castle 
which  is  aloft,  and  not  in  the  Hold,  is  called  the  Prow. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  9  Our  Ship  rid  Forecastle  in.  1794 
NELSON  26  Oct.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I.  499  We  are  riding 
forecastle  in.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-ok.,  Forecastle. . 
is  now  applied  in  men-of-war  to  that  part  of  the  upper  deck 
forward  of  the  after-shroud. 

3.  In  merchant  vessels,  the  forward  part  of  the 
vessel,  under  the  deck,  where  the  sailors  live. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  ix.  19  No  man  can  . .  know 
what  sailors  are,  unless  he  has  lived  in  the  forecastle  with 
them.  1888  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Death  Skip  I.  xviii.  251  A  ship 
of  which  there  were  a  thousand  stories  afloat  in  every  fore- 
castle throughout  the  world. 

4.  attrib.  and   Comb.    Chiefly  attributive  (of  or 
pertaining   to   the   forecastle),   as  forecastle-deck, 
-hatch,  -joke,  -netting,  -rail,  -song,   -yarn ;    also 
forecastle-man,  a  sailor  stationed   on   the   fore- 
castle. 

1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  i^i^  229  The  "fore- 
castle conversation.  1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  i.  5  The. . 
pure  air  of  the  ^forecastle  deck.  1869  C.  GIBBON  R.  Gray 
vi,  He  laid  down  near  the  "forecastle  hatch.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  * Forecastle-jokes,  practical  tricks  played 
upon  greenhorns.  1804  Naval  Citron.  XII.  246  Except  the 
*Forecastlemen.  1823  J.  F.  COOPER  Pioneerxx,  He  handles 
an  axe  much  the  same  as  a  forecastleman  his  martin-spike. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *  Forecastle-nettings.  Ikid., 
*  Forecastle-rail,  the  rail  extended  on  stanchions  across  the 
after -part  of  the  forecastle-deck  in  some  ships.  1856  KANE 
A  ret.  Expl.  II.  xxiv.  243  Their  old  *forecastle  songs.  1873 
(T.  E.  BROWN]  (title),  Betsy  Lee  :  a  'fo'c's'le  yarn. 

Pore-catching,  -chains,    -chamber:    see 
FORE-  2  c,  3  a,  d. 
t  Fo're-chase.   Obs.    [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  CHASE 

sby\ 

1.  A  chase,  hunt,  or  rush  forwards. 

<ri6n  CHAPMAN  Iliady.\\i.  637  Not  a  man  sustain'd  The 
forechace,  nor  the  after-fight. 

2.  The  bow  chase-guns  of  a  ship. 

1726  SHF.LVOCKE  Voy.  round  World^tyj)  202  Plying  us 
with  his  forechase.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Alison's  Voy.  281 
We.  .began  the  Engagement  with  our  Fore-chace. 

!  Foreclioo-se,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
CHOOSE  v.1  trans.  To  choose  beforehand,  pre-elect. 

a  1400  Pryitier(i%yi)  27  God  ches  hyre  and  forches  hire 
And  he  maketh  hire  dwelle  in  his  tabernacle.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xii.  132  S.:he  was  forchosen  from  the 
begynnynga  of  the  World.  1553  Short  Catech.  38  a,  We 
are  forerhosen.  .to  euerlasting  lyfe. 


FORECLOSE. 

Hence  Forecho'sen///.  a. ;  Forechoo'sing  vbl, 
sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb. 

*S77~&7  HOLINSHKD  Citron,  III.  1054/1  Not  vnderstanding 
God.  .and  how  through  all  dangers  hesaueth  his  forechosen. 
1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  109  Without  framing  out  of  her 
owne  will  the  fore-chosing  of  any  thing. 

Fo:re-ci'ted,///.  a.  [f.  FOUE-  p,-ef.  +  CITED.] 
Previously  cited. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  194  The  foreclted  young 
men.  1674  ALLEN  Dang.  Enthus.  49  The  Prophesie  fore- 
cited.  1736  POPE  Dune.  \.  note,  The  forecited  critic.  1875 
E.  WHITK  Life  in  Christ  n.  xv.  (1878)  174  The  fore-cited 
passages. 

Fore-claw:  see  Font-  pref. ]  3  c. 

Foreclosable  (fo-ukliw-zab'l),  a.  [f.  FOIIE- 
CLOSE  v.-  T  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  foreclosed. 

1890  Harper's  Mag.  June  154/2  A  highly  foreclosable 
mortgage  in  stock.  1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  i  Dec.  407/2  We 
continue  to  regard  railroad  bonds  as  foreclosable. 

Foreclose  (fo«kl<?ii-z),z>.  Forms:  3-6forclose, 
6  Sc.  foirclois,  6-  foreclose.  [i,  forclos- 1  stem  of 
fordore,  f.  for-,  FOR-  pref$  +  clore  to  CLOSE. 
Some  of  the  senses  may  have  originated  from  or 
have  been  influenced  by  the  identification  of  the 
prefix  with  FOK-  1  (cf.  OE.  forclysan  to  close,  stop 
up),  or  with  Foil--,  FORE-  (cf./m-/«rtV).] 

1.  trans.  To  bar,  exclude,  shut  out  completely. 

[1292  BRITTON  vi.  ii.  §  8  Les  plus  proscheins  heirs,  qi  par 
les  feffours  en  sount  forclos.]  1413  Pilgr.  Strwle  (Caxton* 
i.  xxi.  (1859)  21  Thenne  am  I  nought  forclosyd  oute  of  this 
court  [orig.  forclos  dpnqnes  ne  suz's  ie  POS\.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  xii.  289  He  forclosed  me  fro  all  my  kyns- 
men.  1563  Rlirr.  Mag.,  Ld,  Hastings  xvji,  Greenish 
waues  and  lieauie  lowring  skies  All  comfort  else  forclosed 
our  exiled  eies.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor*  314  b, 
[They]  ought  not  deteigne,  and  foreclose  other  men  from  the 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture.  173*  NEAL  Hist.  Pitrit.  I. 
229  The  Puritans  being  thus  foreclosed  and  shut  out  of  the 
Church.  1850  BLACKIE  JEschylus  II.  125  My  flight  to 
foreclose  from  the  chase  of  my  foes  !  1883  L.  O.  PIKE 
Yearbks.  u  &  12  Ediv.  ///,  Pref  24  The  certificate  of  the 
bishop,  .would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  foreclose  her  should 
she  bring  a  writ  of  dower. 

f  b.  To  bar  or  stop  up  (one's)  passage.  Obs. 

c  1390  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  303/143  pe  se  for-closede  hire  sone. 

f  2.  To  close  last,  close  or  stop  up,  block  up  (an 
opening,  way,  etc.)  Obs. 

1547  HALL  Ckron.t  Hen.  VI I ^  43  a,  All  by  waies  beyng 
stopped  and  forclosed.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calmtfs  Inst.  n. 
106  The  entrie  vnto  it  is  forclosed  and  impossible  to  be 
come  to.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  vin.  xxiv.  (1609)  298  The 
continual!  raines..had  foreclosed  and  stopped  the  passages. 
1655  CALTHROP  Reports  (1670)  158  If  any  common  way  or 
common  course  of  water  be  foreclosed  or  letted.  1751  J- 
BKOWN  Shaftesb.  Charac.  178  Every  avenue  is  foreclosed, 
by  which  virtue  should  enter. 

3.  To  preclude,  hinder,  or  prohibit  (a  person) 
from  (sn\  action)  or  to  do  something  ;  to  hinder  the 

action,  working,  or  activity  of. 

1536  Act  28  Hen.  VIII,  c.  7  §  6  Children  borne.. vnder 
the  same  manage,  .shall  be.  .vtterly  forciosed,  excluded  and 
barred  to  claime.  .as  laufull  heyre.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall 
19  b,  The  Imbargo  with  Spame  . .  foreclosed  this  trade. 
Ibid.  112  b,  Foreclosing  all  others,  saue  themselves,  from 
dredging  of  Oysters.  1648  PRYNNE  Plea  for  Lords  36  This 
Protestation  did  not  foreclose  the  Lords  . .  to  give  Judge- 
ment against  Commoners.  1681  LUTTRELL  Brief.  Rel, 
(1857!  I.  145  He  had  obtained  his  liberty  on  bail.. but.  .the 
court  had  since  . .  found  there  was  an  impeachment  against 
him  ..  and  therefore  their  hands  being  foreclosed,  they  dis- 
charged his  bail.  1705  STANHOPE  Parafhr.  1. 187  [He]  had 
thereby  ..  foreclosed  himself  from  remitting  the  Guilt  and 
Punishment.  17*0  WATERLAND  Amw.  Whitby's  Reply  §  14 
You  resolve,  .to  make  a  show  of  saying  something,  though 
you  find  yourself  already  foreclosed.  1732  BERKELEY  Serm. 
Soc,  Prop.  Gosp.  Wks.  III.  245  A  mind  not  hardened  by 
impenitency,  nor  foreclosed  by  pride.  1796  COLERIDGE  Ode 
Departing  Year  i,  Ere  yet  the  enter'd  cloud  foreclosed  my 
sight. 

b.  To  debar  from  the  enjoyment  of. 

1865  NICHOLS  Britton  II.  31  We  will  that  the  lords  be 
foreclosed  of  such  homage.  1876  LOWELL  Poet.  Wks.  (18791 
470  Are  we. .  Foreclosed  of  Beauty  by  our  modern  date  ? 

c.  To  preclude  or  prevent  (an  action  or  event). 
1546  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII  (1852)  XI.  v.  121  Consydre 

..wheder  forclosing  of  victailling  shalbe  expedyent.  1813 
SCOTT  Rokeby  vi.  17  Nor  hope  discovery  to  foreclose  By- 
giving  me  to  feed  the  crows. 

4.  Law  of  Mortgage.  To  bar  or  exclude  (the  per- 
son entitled  to  redeem)  upon  non-payment  of  money 
due;  to  deprive  of  the  equity  of  redemption.  Const. 

from  ;  also  with  double  obj. 

1728  VERNON  Rep.  II.  235  The  first  Mortgagee  brought  a 
Bill  against  the  second,  to  compel  him  to  redeem  or  to  be 
foreclosed,  and  foreclosed  him  accordingly.  1734  Act  Geo. 
//,  c.  20  §  i  Mortgagees  frequently,  .commence  Suits  in  his 
Majesty's  Courts  of  Equity,  to  foreclose  their  Mortgagors 
from  redeeming  their  Estates.  1844  WILLIAMS  Real  Prop. 
(1877)  428  He. may  be  foreclosed  his  equity  of  redemption. 

b.  To  bar  (a  right  of  redemption) ;  to  take  away 
the  power  of  redeeming  (a  mortgage). 

170*  Loud,  Gaz.  No.  4057/4  The  Equity  of  Redemption  is 
foreclosed  on  certain  Mortgages.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav. 
(1849)  390  Tom  Walker  never  returned  to  foreclose  the 
mortgage. 

5.  To  close  beforehand  ;  to  answer  or  settle  by 
anticipation. 

tyaa  DE  FOE  Moll  Flanders  (1840)  So  He  had  foreclosed 
all  manner  of  objection.  1849  Taifs  Mag.  XVI.  399  '2 
Warburton  has  confessed  that  Charles  was  a  despot,  and 
has  thereby  foreclosed  his  case.  1865  GROTE  Plato  I.  vi. 
254  Points  already  settled  and  foreclosed. 


FORECLOSURE. 

6.   To  establish  :m  i-xuliKive  claim  to. 

1599  I>AXIEL  Mnsophilns  cxxxi,  That  immense  and  bound- 
less ocean  Of  Nature's  riches,  never  yet  found  out,  Nor 
foreclosed  with  the  wit  of  any  man.  1817  COU-IRIDGE  Biog. 
Lit.  I.  xi.  228  Instead  of  being  foreclosed  and  immovable, 
it  [chun:h  property]  is  in  fact  the  only  species  of  landed 
property  that  is  essentially  moving  and  circulative.  1838 
i'.Miusox  Addr.,  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  195 
And  finding  not  names  and  places.. but  even  virtue  and 
truth  foreclosed  and  monopolized. 

Hence  Foreclosed  ///.  a.  ;  Foreclosing  vhl.  sb. 

1594  CAKKW  Tasso  (1881)  23  Passages  forclosde  wide  ope 
1598  SIR  '1  .  NORREYS  in  Lisinorc  Papers  Ser.  ii. 


to  mak' 

(1887) 

owen  Tytlies. 


5  The  Tenants  tu  haue  the  forulosinge  of  th 
lies.     1883  Gd.  //  '<>rds  240  A  foreclosed 
1895  Daily  Xws  6  June  5/4  There  are  149  of  such  fore- 


e Tenants  tu  haue  the  forulosinge  of  there 
1883  Gd.  //  '<>rds  240  A  foreclosed  mortgage. 

s  6  June  5/4  There  are  1 
closed  estates  to  come  under  the  hammer. 

Foreclosure  (fo-'akl^wg'iu).    [f.  FORECLOSE  v. 

+  -UBK.]  The  action  of  foreclosing  a  mortgage) 
or  depriving  (a  mortgagor;  of  the  power  of  redeem- 
ing a  mortgaged  estate  ;  a  proceeding  to  bar  the 
right  of  redeeming  mortgaged  property. 

1728  VKRNON  Rep.  II.  235  The  Defendant  pleaded  the 
former  suit  and  decree  of  foreclosure.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
(ed.  2)  II.  103  The  decree  of  foreclosure  was  obtained  by 
..fraud.  1875  LE  FANU  Willing  to  Die  xxxiv.  202  Fore- 
closures, bills  of  exchange  hovering  threateningly  in  the  air. 

trans/.  1865  Daily  Tel.  6  Nov.  5/4  The  Arab,  .has  been 
driven  by  foreclosure  from  the  plains  into  the  mountains. 

attrib.  1862  Moon.  Mag.  July  185  The  advertisements.  . 
are  chiefly  of  patent  medicines,  .and  foreclosure  sales. 

ForeCO'me,  ».  rare.  [OK.  for-,  forecuman, 
f.  FOB-2,  FORE-//V/!  +  cuman  COME  v.  Chiefly  used 
in  imitation  of  L.  prn-venire.]  f  &•  wtr*  To  come 
before  the  usual  time  ;  to  come  early  (pbs.—  1).  b. 
trans.  To  come  before,  anticipate  (rare),  f  C.  To 
gain  the  advantage  of,  overcome  (obs.). 

1-900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  xxvi.  [xxv],  (i8pi)  350  J>sette  bu 
seo  forecumende  Drihtnes  onsyne  [orig.  prxoccnpando  Dei 
facieti/}  in  andetnisse.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  xvi[i].  14(13]  iSpel- 
man),  Aris,  Drihten,  forcum  hi.  a  1300  E.  E.  P&atter  ibid., 
Ris  up,  Laverd,  for-come  him  swa.  Ibid,  cxviii.  fcxix.J  147, 
I  for-come  in  ripenes,  and  made  crie.  c  1300  Cursor  M. 
10068  (Cott.)  Ouar-thoru  ^e  warlaw,  wirid  wight,  For- 
cummen  es  and  has  tint  his  might.  1860  PUSEY  Min. 
Proph.  513  We  are  forecome  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Hence  Poreco'miny^/.  a.  ;  Foreco*mingness. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  (18481  29/2  The.  .forecomingness  of 
things.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  502  God's  forecoming  love. 

Fore-commend,  etc.  :  see  FORE-  pref. 

t  Fore-conceit.   Obs.     [£FOBB-/m£]  A  con- 

ception previously  formed  ;  a  preconception. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  26  That  Idea  or  fore- 
conceite  of  the  work,  a  1600  HOOKER  Ecct.  Pol.  VH.  11617) 
472  A  fore-conceit  thus  qualified.  1640  Bp.  REYNOLDES 
Passions  xl.  522  The  Fore-conceipt  of  eternal!  blisse. 

t  Fo:re-concei'ted,  ppl.  a.    [f.  FORE-  pref] 

Conceived  beforehand.     (But  the  orig.  has  potir- 
pens^e.} 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  i.  213  Some  fantastick  fore- 
conceited  Plot. 

t  Fo:reconcei*ve,  v.  Obs.    [f.  FORE-  pref.  ] 

trans.    To  conceive  beforehand,  to  preconceive. 

S5S3  GRIMALDE  tr.  Cicero's  Offices  (1556)  sib,  The  other 
jjroceedes  of  a  greate  witt,  to  fore  conceiue  in  minde  thinges 
to  comme.  1597  BACON  Coalers  Good  $•  Et'ill  (Arb.i  149  By 
expecting,  or  foreconceyuing,  that  [etc.].  1628  BP.  HALL  tr. 
Rotomngensis  Anon.  Wks.  815  Which  He  ..  hath  forecon- 
ceiued  in  His  certaineand  vnchangeable  decree.  1659  TOR- 
RIANO,  Premeditdre,  to  forethink,  to  fore-conceive  in  mind. 

Hence  Po-reconcei'ved///.  a. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  in.  175  The  foundation 
hereof  is  a  fore  concerned  perswasion  of  the  truthe  of  God. 
1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  vm.  Ixxiii,  But  fore-conceiued  griefes 
..The  ire  still  nourished.  1662  GLANVILL  Lux  Orient,  xi. 
(1682)  88  Their  own  fore  -conceived  notions. 

Fore-conclude,  -course,  etc.  :  see  FORE-/TV/". 

Pore-court  (fo»uk6«it).  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
COURT  sh.'l  The  court  or  enclosed  space  in  front 
of  a  building,  the  first  or  outer  court. 

1535  COVE  K  DALE  Ezek.  x.  5  The  sounde  of  the  Cherubins 
wynges  was  herde  in  to  the  forecourte.  1668  EVELYN  Diary 
14  Aug.,  A  slip  of  ground,  .to  enlarge  my  fore-court.  1814 
SCOTT  ll'ar.  xv,  Waverley  repaired  to  the  fore-court  as  it 
was  called.  1865  KLIZA  METEYARD  Life  Wedgwood  I.  252 
The  ivy-clad  cottage,  with  its  forecourt  or  garden  standing 
to  the  front,  the  kilns  and  sheds  behind.  1884  C.  MARVIN 
Centr.  Asia  28  Through  the  crowded  forecourt  and  bazaar. 

fie.  1867  J.  H.  STIRLING  in  Fortn.  Rev,  Oct.  377  Th 
to  him  (with  Ontology,  but  only  as  fore-court)  constitut 
Metaphysic. 

Fore-covert,  -crop,  etc.  :  see  FORE-  pref.  3,  5. 
t  Fore-currour.    Obs.    rare-1,      [f.    FORE- 
pref.  +  cwrour,  COURIER.]   =  AVANT-COURIER. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.,  Erasmus  Par.  Mark  i.  9  John,  .played 
the  forecurrour. 

Fore-dated,  -day  :  see  FORE-  pref  .  2  b,  4  a. 
Fore-dawn  :  see  FORE  adv.  zMprep.  8. 
tPo-re-deck.  Obs.  [f.  FORK-  /«/.  +  DECK  j*.] 

The  deck  at  the  fore-part  of  a  ship  ;  the  fore-part 
of  the  deck. 

1565  GOLDINC  Ovid's  Met.  in.  (1593)  76  The  god..  out  of 
the  foredecke  cast  His  eie  upon  the  sea.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr. 
Pinto"s  Trav.  xx.  73  The  remainder,  .retired  in  disorder 
towards  the  foredeck.  1747  CARTE  Hist.  Eng,  I.  306  At 
the  stern  and  on  the  foredeck. 

fig-  *$37  OILI.KSPIK  Eng.  Pof>.  Cerem.  Ep.  B  iij,  Because 
the  foredecke  and  lu'ndecke  of  all  our  Opposites  probations, 
doe  resolve  and  rest  finally  into  the  Auctonty  of  a  Law. 

Fore-declare,  -decree,  -define:  see  FORE-. 
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t  Forredee'm,  v.  Oh.    [f.  FORE-  +  DEEM.] 

1.  tram.  To  form  a  judgement  of  beforehand  ;  to 
forecast,  presage.     Also  intr.  with  of, 

1542  UIMLL  Ei-asm.  Apoph.  288  b,  To  foredeme  the  wurste. 
1557  N-  !"•  (Genev.)  Acts  xvi.  16  tnarg.  note,  -Which  [maid] 
could  gesse  and  foredeeme  of  things  past,  present  and  to 
come,  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  v.  (1677)  272 
Many  did  foredeem  that  he  should  not  escape  some  mis- 
fortune. 1660  Plea  Minist,  Sequestration  6  Too  truly 
foredeeming  their  own  turbulent  subsequent  actions  if  they 
regain  their  power. 

2.  To  deem  or  account  in  advance, 

1612  WEBSTER  White  Dwil  i.  i,  Laugh  at  your  misery,  as 
foredeeming  you  An  idle  meteor. 

Hence  Foredee-med  ///.  a.  ;  Foredee'ming 
M.  sb. 

1587  T.  HUGHES  Mis/art.  Arthur  iv.  Hi.  (1828)  67  You 
frame  a  cause  of  long  foredeemed  doome.  1587  GOLDING  De 
Mornay  Pref.  10  Foredeemings  and  fore-setled  opinions. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  8  The  deceitfull  conjec- 
tures and  foredeemings  of  one  Merline. 

t  Fo'redeil.  Obs.  Also  3  fareden.  [repr.  OE. 
*fiirxden*  f.fti,  FoE  +  neden  condition:  see-RED. 

The  modern  form  would  have  \> 

Foeship,  enmity. 

c  1205  LAV.  4067  Cloten  heo  o-scuneden  &  his  facredene 
for-howede.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  App.  G.  59  And  Cloten 
hi  for  leten  &  his  foredene  for  howede.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
895  (Cott.)  Fra  bis  dai  fareden  [Gdtt.  foredm]  sal  be,  For- 

<ili,  bituix  womman  and  [>>  . 

Fore-denounced,  -desk,  etc. :  see  FORE-  pref. 

Forede*stine,  v.  [f.  YOKE- pref.  +  DESTINE  ».] 
Irans.  To  destine  beforehand,  predestine. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  417  (Cott.)  He  fordestend  tuin  creature 
to  serue  him  in  bat  hali  ture.  Ibid.  25270  (Cott.  i  All  bat 
bou  has  fordestind  ar,  to  be  kingrike  of  neuen  blis.  1880 
W.  WATSON  Prince1  s  Quest  ( 1 892)  105  Our  king  foredestined 
from  his  mother's  womb. 

For ede'S tiny.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  DESTINY.] 
f  a.  A  declaration  of  what  is  destined  to  happen, 
prediction  (obs.).  b.  =  DESTINY  4. 

1548  HOOPER  Dedar.  io  Commandm.  iv.  F  j,  These  blind 
conjectures  and  foredestenis.  1871  MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886) 
2  Invincible  forces  of  grace,  election  and  foredestiny. 

Foredoom  (fbe-iidwm),  sb.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
DOOM  $b."\  A  doom  or  judgement  pronounced 
beforehand ;  destiny. 

1563  SACKVILLE  Induct.  Mirr.  Mag.  Ixiii,  loves  vn- 
mooved  sentence  and  foredopme  On  Priam  kyng.  1625 
K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  n.  xvii.  125  Kings  Councels, 
and  the  gods  fore-dpome . .  She  knows.  1839  BAILEY  Festus 
('854)  346  An  opening  scene  in  Heaven,  wherein  The  fore- 
doom of  all  things..  Is  shewn. 

Foredoom  (fom|d£in),  v.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
DOOM  z».] 

1.  trans.  To  doom  beforehand :  a.  to  condemn 
beforehand    (to  a   destiny,  or  to  do   something) ; 
b.  to  foreordain,  predestine  (a  thing). 

a.  1608  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  291  (Qo.  2)  Your  eldest  daugh- 
ters haue  fore-doom'd  [Qo.    i    foredoome ;    Fat,  foredone] 
themselues.     1647  MAY  Hist.   Part,  i,  ii.  23  Men  . .  fore- 
doomed by  an  Oracle  to  a  bad  fortune.     1715-20  POPE  Iliad 
xvi.  545  Sons  of  gods,  foredoom'd  to  death,  Before  proud 
Ilion.     1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  iv.  20  O  hapless  prelate  !. . 
Foredoom'd  with  crimes  a  fruitless  war  to  wage.     1855  H. 
REED  Lect.  Eng.  Hist.  viii.  270  The  ruthless  judges,  who 
had   foredoomed   her.      1878  Bosw.    SMITH    Carthage   150 
His  efforts  were,  for  the  present  foredoomed  to  failure. 

b.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <y  Sel-v.  162  Foredooming  that 
which  is  to  be,  and  is  not,  till  so  foredoom'd.     1712-4  POPE 
Rape  Lock  in.  5  Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  fore- 
doom Of  foreign  tyrants.     1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  xi,  A 
field  . .  For  bloody  theatre  of  famous  deeds  Foredoom'd. 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  of  Exile  Poems  1850  I.  62  Had 
God  foredoomed  despair,  He  had  not  spoken  hope. 

2.  To  determine  beforehand  as  a  doom  ;  to  fore- 
cast, foreshadow,  presage. 

a  1592  GREENE  George  a  Greene  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  261/2  A 
wizer  wizard  never  met  you  yet,  Nor  one  that  better  could 
foredoom  your  fall.  1818  KEATS  Endym.  i.  252  Broad 
leaved  fig  trees  even  now  foredoom  Their  ripen'd  fruitage. 

Hence  Foredoo'iued  ///.  a.  Also  Foredoo  mer . 

1591  Tronb.  Raigne  A'.  John  n.  1 161 1)  75  Disturbed 
thoughts,  foredoomers  of  mine  ill.  1700  DRVDEN  Pal.  .v 
Arcite  in.  636  As  Fate  foredoom'd,  and  all  things  tend  . . 
to  their  appointed  End.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Raleigh  I.  xxv. 
603  To  face,  .the  perils  of  a  foredoomed  enterprise. 

Fo're-door.     [f.  FORE- /?•</.  -f  DOOR.]     A  door 

in  the  front  of  n  building,  a  front-door.  Now  rare. 
1581  LAMBARDF.  Eircn.  n.  vii.  (1588)295  His  brother,  .shut 
the  foredoore  against  them  that  pursued.  1674  tr.  Scheffer's 
Lapland  84  Two  doors,  one,  a  foredoor,  and  the  other,  a 
backward.  1696  EDWARDS  Exist.  $  Provid.  of  God  n.  20 
With  the  mouth  (that  so  visible  and  useful  fore-door  of  this 
our  humane  habitation)  we  take  in  food.  1761  Brit.  Mag. 
II.  558  The  rogues,  .fastened  the  fore-door  before  they  left 
the  house.  1811  W.  AITON  Agric.  Snrv.  Ayrs/i.  115  (Jam.) 
The  principal  door — was  named  the  fore-door. 

t  I*0*redrove.  Obs.  [f.  FORE-/TT/".  +  DROVE,] 
An  animal  or  animals  driven  before  the  corpse  at 
a  funeral,  a  corse-present  or  mortuary. 

1504  //'///  ofj.  Osbume  in  Trans.  Essex  Archseol.  Soc. 
Ser.  n.  I.  167,  I  bequeth  ij  shepe  of  a  yere  age  for  my  fore 
Drove.  1536  Will  of  W.  Perte  ibid.  168  A  shepe  price  ijs. 
which  I  will  shall  be  dreven  before  me  in  the  day  of  my 
buryall  for  a  foredrove. 

Fore-eatage :  see  FORE-  prej.  5  b. 

Fore-edge  (foo-r,ed^).  [f.  FORK-/?-^  +  EDGE.] 
The  front  or  outer  edge ;  esp.  of  a  leaf  in  a  book, 
or  of  the  book  itself. 


FOREFEEL 

1665  HOOKF  ftlfcrogr.  174  The  fore-edge,  .is  arm'd  with  a 
multitude  of  little  bristle*.  1880  Print.  Trades  JrnL  No.  32. 
r  To  cut  head^  tails,  and  fore-edges  at  one  time.  1886 
WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  III.  420  The  book  is  placed 
on  the  shelf  with  the  fore-edge  turned  outwards.  1892 
ZAEHNSDOHF  Binding  of  Bks.  14  Catch  each  succeeding 
leaf  up  by  the  forefinger  on  the  top  corner  as  near  the  for- 
edge  as  possible. 

Fore-elders  (foa'rieldaaz),//.  Chiefly  northern 
For  forms  see  ELDER,  [f.  V ORE- pref.  +  ELDERS. 
Cf.  QN.foreldrar  in  same  sense  (f)a,.forafldret  Sw. 
forcildrar  parents).]  Ancestors,  progenitors. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18362  (Cott.*  pou  has  J>am  drund  and 

don  forfare,  Als  bou  til  ur  for-eildres  suare.     ^14x3  WYN- 

TOUN  Crou.  ix.  xvii.  6  As  bare    For-elderis  ware   slane  to 

Dede.     1525   Q.    MARG.    in  M.   A.  E.  Wood   Lett.    R.   % 

llhtstr.^  Ladies  (1852)  I.  372  They  may  . .  live  under  him  as 

his  subjects,  as  their  foreelders  has  done  in  time  past.    1627 

:    SANDERSON  Serin.  I.  265  Our  Romish  catholicks  often  twit 

I    us  with  our  fore-elders.     What,  say  they,  were  they  not  all 

!    down-right  papists  1    1710  BP.  NICOLSON  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 

Ser.  i.  III.  359  Principles  on  which  their  fore-elders  built 

the  gude  wark  of  reformation.     1843  For.  %  Colon.  Q.  Rev. 

1 1.  349  The  former  must  have  been  visited  by  the  fore-elders 

of  mankind   earlier  than    Egypt.      1876  Mr.   Gray  <$•  his 

Neighbours  I.  26  John  Dannay  lived  upon  his  own  lands  as 

bis  fore-elders  had  done  from  time  immemorial. 

Fore-end  (fooMjend).     [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  END.] 

1.  Of  place:  Theforepart,  front.  Now  chiefly  Naut. 
c  1425  Found.  Sf,  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  39  Seynt 

BarthiTmewe  . .  with  his  holy  hande  drewe  forth  the  shlppe 
by  the  for  ende.  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  vii.  29  He 
dyde  cut  of  the  hed,  &  henged  bit  atte  forende  of  his  sadel. 
fi  i6»6  BACON  New  Atl.  Wks.  1778  I.  352  In  the  fore-end  of 
it  which  was  towards  him,  grew  a.  .branch  of  palm.  1833 
MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xiv,  Mr.  Chucks  then  sat  down  upon 
the  fore-end  of  the  booms.  1878  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Wreck  of 
Grosvenor  xxi,  I  crawled  to  the  fore-end  of  the  poop. 

b.  The  fore  part  of  the  stock  of  a  gun,  which 
supports  the  barrel.  Also  attrib. 

1881  GREENER  Gun  250  The  finisher  . .  has  to  file  up  and 
shape  the  stock  and  fore-end.  Ibid.  256  All  that  is  required 
being  a  sufficient  grip  to  keep  the  fore-end  to  the  barrels. 
Ibid.  487  Grasp  the  gun.  .close  to  the  fore-end  tip. 

2.  Of  time  :    The  beginning,  early  part.     Now 
dial. ;  chiefly  =  spring. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  iii.  73  Where  I  haue  . .  payed  More 
pious  debts  to  Heauen,  then  in  all  The  fore-end  of  my  time. 
1768  WALES  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  123  In  the  fore  end  of 
December,  I  went  to  one  of  the  hunters  tents.  1816  SCOTT 
Antiq.  xxvii, '  I  will  be  back  about  the  fore-end  o'  har'st.' 
1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  '  The  fore  end  of  the  year  ', 
spring.  1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  xiv,  *  Yow've 
read  about  her  i'  the  papers  maybe  last  fore-end  1 ' 

Fore-engage,  -estate,  etc. :  see  VOILE- pref. 

t  Fore-entry,  -entresse.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs. 
[f.  FOKR-pref.  +  ENTRY,  ENTRESSE.]  A  front  en- 
trance, vestibule. 

1535  COVERDALI;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21  In  the  fore  entrie  off  the 
preson.  #1557  Dinrn.  Occurrents  (1833!  44  With  tuelf 
cannonis  on  the  foirentres.  a  1573  KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks. 
1846  I.  121  The  Englismen  ..  hasarded  a  schoote  at  the  for- 
entree  of  the  Castell.  1673  WEDDERBURN  Voc,  n  (Jam.* 
Propylaemn,  a  fo re-en  tresse. 

Forefather  (foVjfaffaj).  For  forms  see  FA- 
THER, [f.  FOKE-  pref.  +  FATHER.  ON.  had  for- 
fa$i)'.  Cf.  FORM-,  FORN-,  FORTH-FATHER.]  An 
ancestor,  a  progenitor.  Chiefly  pi.  Forefathers' 
day  (U.S.) :  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  first  settlers  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5464  (Cott.>  Jacob  ..  went  out  of  bis 
wrecned  werld.  And  til  his  forfaders  fard.  1377  LANGL,  P. 
PI.  B.  v.  501  Feddest  with  thi  fresche  blode  owre  forfadres 
in  derknesse.  c  1450  Chester  PI.  xii.  163  Our  forfather  ouer- 
comen  was  . .  to  doe  evill.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  14  b,  Theyr  forefathers  were  baptysed  m  the  reed 
see.  a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  11684)  T7  ^ur  Forefathers 
before  the  Floud.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  16  The  rude  Fore- 
fathers of  the  Hamlet.  xSai  J.  Q.  ADAMS  in  C.  Davies 
Aletr.  Syst.  in.  (1871)  120  Measures  which  they  and  their 
fore-fathers,  time  out  of  mind  had  employed.  1848  LOWELL 
Lett.  (1894)  I.  147  It  is  Fore-fathers'  Day,  you  remember. 

transf.  and ./%>•.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich,  //,  n.  ii.  35  Conceit  is 
still  deriu'd  From  some  fore-father  greefe.  1834  HT.  MAR- 
TINEAU  Hloral\.  6  It  is  a  great  thing  to  possess  improved 
breeds  of  animals  in  the  place  of  their  forefathers. 

Hence  Fo-refa'tlierly  a.t  of  or  pertaining  to  one's 
forefathers,  ancestral. 

1855  in  CLARKE  Diet.  1873  Contemp.  Rev.  XXI.  213  Ab- 
struse Englisc,forefatherly  and  foremotherly  as  we  are  assured 
it  is.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Trag.  Com.  vi,  The  clever  assort- 
ment of  our  forefatherly  heaps  of  bones. 

Forefault,  -er,  -lire :  see  FORFAULT. 

Forefeel  (fo°jfrl),  v.  [f.  FORE-  +  FEEL  #.] 
trans.  To  feel  beforehand,  have  a  presentiment  of. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  xviii.  181  b,  Erona. .  forefeeling  the 
harmes  which  after  fell  to  her.  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  Y.\V. 
13  With  unwieldy  waves  the  great  sea  forefeels  winds  That 
both  ways  murmur,  a  1631  T.  TAYLOR  God's  Jndgem.  t.  i. 
Iii.  (16421  410  Sinners  ..  fore-feeling  the  approach  of  hell. 
1810  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXIX.  320  To  forefeel 
Her  coming  joy,  redoubles  my  delieht.  1851  MAURICE 
Patriarchs  fy  Laivg.  vi.  (1867)  122  Those  objects  were  in 
very  deed  foreshown  and  forefelt  in  his  childish  aspirations. 

Hence  Fo  refeel  sb. ;  Forefee'ling1  ^ whence 
Forefee'lingly  adv.*},  Forefe'lt///.  adjs. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  380  Fore-felt  Desire,  begin  to 


sauour  part  Of  comming  gladnesse.    1607  ToHH!l£*SffiAMft 

(16581  782  A  divine  prudence  and  forefeeling  knowledge 
originally  inbred  by  Nature.     1805  SOUTHKY  Mtidoc  I 


His  spirit,  .beheld  with  no  forefeeling  joy  The  rising  sons 
ng.     1808  —  Lett.  11856'  II.  117  Well  might  W.  fore- 


I    of  s 


FOREFEELING. 

feelingly  call  our  rulers  '  A  venal  band '.  1839  BAILKY 
Festus  xxii,  Like  a  fore-feel  of  madness  about  the  brain. 

Forefeeliug  (fo-'-jMiij),  vbl.  sl>.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FoREFEEL ;  a  feel- 
ing beforehand,  presentiment. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utop.  lArb.)  147  Some  priuie 
and  secret  fore-feiling  of  the  punisheme_nt  now  at  hande. 
1605  CAMDEN  Rent.,  Epitaphs  28  The  inuention  of  them 
proceeded  from  the  presage  or  forfeeling  of  immortality. 
1715  tr.  Ctess  Datinoy's  Wks.  425  An  ominous  fore-feeling 
of  their  approaching  Misfortune.  1803  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (18561 
I.  241  His  father  has  . .  the  same  forefeeling  that  . .  he  will 
not  live  to  be  a  man.  1878  DOWDEN  Stud.  Lit.  147  Within 
him  lay  a  forefeeling  of  the  great  destiny. 

Fore-fellow:  see  FOKE-//V/)  5. 
t  Fo'refence,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  FENCE 
sbJ]     A  first  or  front  defence  ;  a  bulwark. 

1609  HOLLAND  Awm.  Marcell.  xiv.  ii.  4  Within  their 
thicke  growne  Fastnesses  and  Fore.fences .  .they  maintained 
and  enriched  themselves.     1610  —  Camden's  Brit.  I.  755 
The  Hand  Walney  as  a  fore  fence  or  countremure  lying 
along  by  it.     1677  PLOT  Oxfordsli.  320  A  praetentura,  or 
fore-fence  of  the  Romans,  raised  against  the  Britans. 

Hence  Po'refence  v.  trans.,  to  serve  as  an  outer 
defence  or  bulwark  to. 

1610  HOLLAND  Cawden's  Brit.  i.  627  The  moimtaines  of 
Talgar  and  Ewias  doe  as  it  were  forefense  it. 

Forefend :  see  FORFEND. 
Forefield  (fosuffld).    Mining.    Also  7-8  for- 
fleld.     [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  FIELD  rf.]     (See  quots.) 

l«8i  HOUGHTON  Compl.  Miner  (E.  D.  S.),  Forfield,  the 
furthest  place  that  a  man  has  wrought  in  his  ground,  or 
the  end  of  a  meer  above-ground.  1755  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX. 
401  There  was  a  miner  working  at  the  forfield,  or  east  end 
of  the  vein.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Forejield,  the 
face  of  the  workings.  The  forefield-etid  is  the  end  of  the 
workings  farthest  advanced. 

t  Fo'reflgllt.  Obs.  [f.  FOKE-  pref.  -t-  FIGHT 
rf.]  a.  The  foremost  defence  or  bulwark  (see 
FIOHT,  sb.  5  b).  b.  The  front  rank  (of  an  army). 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Itiaifxn.  274The  Greeks . .  repair'd  the  fore- 
fights  of  their  wall  With  hides  of  oxen.  Ibid.  xv.  277  These 
were  they,  that  bravely  furnish'd  then  The  fierce  forefight. 

Fore-fi'ghter.  rare-1,  [f.  FORE- /?•«/:  + 
FIGHTER.]  One  who  fights  in  the  front  rank. 

1883  LEAP  Iliad  w.  79  Then  the  forefighters  and  glorious 
Hector  yielded. 

Fore-figure,  -fin :  see  FORE-  pref.  a  a,  3  c. 

Forefinger  (foo'jfirjgai).  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
FINGEK.J  The  finger  next  the  thumb  :  also  called 
thejirst  or  index  finger. 

£1450  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  626  Forefyngure,  index. 
1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  43  note,  When  they  were 
conquer'd  they  held  up  their  fore-finger  in  sign  of  yeelding. 
1612  PEACHAM  Drawing-  n.  v,  Polymnia  shall  bee  drawne  as 
it  were  acting  her  speech  with  her  forefinger.  1713  BERKE- 
LEY Guardian  No.  39  f  3  Her  fore-fingers  stuck  mher  ears 
1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  n.  356  Jewels  five-words-long  That 
on  the  stretch'd  forefinger  of  all  Time  Sparkle  for  ever. 

Fore-fit,  -flank,  -flipper,  etc. :  see  Vows,- pref. 

[Foreflow  v.,  'to  flow  before',  Dryden,  in 
Webster  (1832)  and  later  Diets.,  is  a  mistake  for 
foreslow:  see  FORSLOW  2.  quot.  1682.] 

Fore-foot  (fpeufut),  sb.  [f.  Fov.E-j»-ef.  +  FOOT.] 

The  stress  is  variable,  the  prefix  being  often  felt  as  an  adj. 

1.  One  of  the  front  feet  of  a  quadruped. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  i  Arb.>  18  He  had  loste  his  eeris  and 
the  skynne  wyth  the  clawes  of  his  forefeet.  1525  LD  BER- 
NERS  Froiss.  II.  3123,  The  grayhounde  . .  wolde  ..  leape 
with  his  fore  fete  vpon  the  Kynges  shulders.  1604  BRETON 
Pass.  Sheph.  Past.  iii.  26  To  see.. the  little  black-haird 
Cony  . .  With  her  fore-feete  wash  her  face.  1697  Land. 
Caz.  No.  3330/4  Throws  his  fore  Foot  out  like  a  Turkv 
Horse.  1770  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xxviii.  79  From  the  fore- 


enable  them  to  dig  with  great  effect.     1869  DUNKIN  Midn 
Sky  16  1  he  Great  Bear's  right  fore-foot 
t  b.  jocularly.  The  hand. 

IJ99  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  n.  i.  7,  Giue  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore, 
foote  to  me  gme. 

2.  Naut.  '  The  foremost  piece  of  the  keel,  or  a 
timber  which  terminates  the  keel  at  the  forward 
extremity,  and  forms  a  rest  for  the  stem's  lower 
end'  (Adm.  Smyth). 


a-weather  the  other,  that  keeping  thei 


ing  amazingly  depressed.     1840  R    H ^   DANA  Bef 
ui.5,  Wesawa.  .whale, slowlXssingou?foNre-foi,; 
t  Forefoot,  v.     Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  FORE-  pref 
+  FOOT  v.]    trans.  1  To  repair  (a  boot)  with  new 
upper  leather,  to  vamp 


,.  Obs.     [FoRE-/r«/.  +  FOOT- 
who  ran  before  his  master. 
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Forefront(foi>-jfrzmt).  [S.Vom-pref.  +  FRONT.] 
1.  The  principal  face  or  foremost  part  of  anything 
(esp.  of  a  building).     Now  rare.      (In  early  use 
opposed  to  f  back  front.) 

(-1470  HENRY  Wallace  IX.  831  He  gert  thaim  tak  Syllys 
offayk,  and  a  stark  barres  mak,  At  a  foyr  frount,  fast  in 
the  forest  syd.  1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  639  The  fore- 
frontes  of  euery  gallery  were  hanged  with . .  Sarcenet.  1551 
ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  II.  Gvb,  The  forefrontes  or 
frontiers  of  the  ij  corners  [of  the  Ilande],  what  wythefordys 
&  shelues,  &  what  with  rockes  be  very,  .daungerous.  1659 
EVELYN  To  R.  Boyle  3  Sept.,  To  the  entry  fore  front  of 
this  a  court,  and  at  the  other  back  front  a  plot  walled 
in  of  a  competent  square.  1664  POWER  Micros.  Otser-.i. 
in  Sir  T.  Blount  Nat.  Hist.  (1693!  314  These  Eyes  are 
plac'd  all  in  the  forefront  of  their  [Spiders')  Head.  1671 
CHARENTE  Let.  Customs  53  The.  .forefronts  of  the  Houses 
are  very  little  handsomer  than  those  of  our  Country  Villages. 
1698  VANBRUGH  Prov.  Wife  in.  iii,  I  love  to  sit  in  the  fore- 
front of  a  box  ;  for,  if  one  sits  behind,  there's  two  Acts  gone 
before  one's  found  out.  1726  LEONI  Albertts  Archil.  I. 
39/2  From  the . .  Fore-front  of  the  Work  I  draw  a  Line  quite 
thro'  to  the  Back-front.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q. 
Neighl>.  ii.  (1878)  19  This  little  gallery  was.. larger  than 
was  just  necessary  for  the  organ,  .and  a  few  of  the  parish- 
ioners had  chosen  to  sit  in  its  fore-front.  1876  WUtiy 
Gloss.,  Foore-front,  the  face  of  the  building. 

b.  The  '  front '  of  an  army,  the  front  rank. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  XL  ix.  14  The  Troiane  barnage.. 
With  ordinance  of  Tuscan,  that  did  spreid  In  forfrpnt  al  the 
large  feyldis  on  breid.  1631  QUARLES  Samson  Div.  Poems 
{I7I7_}  302  They  brought  him  bound  To  the  forefront  of  the 
Philistian  Band.  1737  WHISTON  Josephus'  Hist.  i.  iv.  §  7 
He  was  in  the  fore-front,  in  the  utmost  danger.  1864 
KINGSLEY  Rom.  ff  Tettt.  v.  (1875)  130  He  thrust  himself  into 
the  fore-front  of  the  battle. 

c.  fig.     (Now  the  most  frequent  use. ) 

1589  NASHE  in  Greenes  Menaphon  (Arb.)  10  In  the  fore- 
front of  whom  [i.e.  men  of  import],  I  cannot  but  place  that 
aged  Father  Erasmus.  1607  DAY  Trow.  Eng.  Bro.  G  iv  b, 
True  constancie's  my  fore-front  and  my  back.  1846  TRENCH 
Mirac.  Introd.  (1862)  49  The  position  which  it  has  won  in 
the  very  forefront  of  the  world.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
iv.  §  3.  176  The  great  statutes  which  stand  in  the  forefront 
of  our  laws. 

2.  The   beginning,  commencement     of  a  book, 
document,  or  literary  work).  Obs.  or  arch. 

X577~87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  11.40/1  lohannes  Duns  Scotus 
an  Irishman  borne,  as  in  the  forefront  of  this  treatise  I  haue 
declared.  i6xa  T.  TAYLOR  Cotitm.  Titus  iii.  8  The  author 
of  it  is  set  in  the  forefront  or  face  of  it.  1870  SPITRGEON 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  1.  i  In  royal  decrees  the  names  and  dig- 
nities of  monarchs  are  placed  in  the  forefront. 

3.  The  front  of  the  body  as  opposed  to  the  'back'. 
1880  BROWNING  Prnin.  Idylls  Ser.  II.  MulSyltek  34  Her 

forefront  whitens  indeed  Like  a  yellowish  wave's  cream- 
crest  ..  Her  fetlock  is  foam-splashed  too.  1804  CROCKETT 
Raiders  74,  I  was  to  do  nothing  except  lie  thus  prone  on 
my  forefront. 

Hence  Fo-refront  v.  trans.,  to  build  a  (new]  fore- 
front to. 

1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  IV.  xxxi,  He  would  new  fore- 
front his  house,  and  add  a  new  wing  to  make  it  even. 

fForegad:  affected  pronunc.  of  fort  God:  see 
FORE/TV/.  i  b. 

tForegarn,  Foregarns(t.     Chiefly  Sc. 

Obs.  [f.  boKV-prep.  macfv.  hG.UN,  GAINST.  Cf. 
FOBE-AGAIN(ST.]  Directly  opposite  to  ;  also,  in  the 
opposite  scale  to. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvl.  555  Ay  forgane  the  schippis. 
JS3S  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (18561 1.  133  Ane  messinger  wes 
cummg  him  forgane.  a  1547  SURREY  jEneid  n.  889  My 


1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  H  vj,  Foregainst  y» 
quhilk  is  placed  ye  golden  nombre  of  yat  ;ere.  1639 
RUTHERFORD  Lett,  cclxxxix.  (1836)  II.  188  If  ye  go  to 


24  aepi.  in  uunoar  social  Lije  (1865)  50  1  wo  ships  ryding 
at  ankor  forgainst  this  place.  1725  RAMSAY  Centl.  Sheph. 
in.  n,  On  Skelfs  foregainst  the  Door. 

Fore-gallant,  -gallery ;  see  KOBE-  pref.  3,  5. 

Fo're-game.  [Font-  pref.]  A  preliminary 
game  ;  lit.  an&fig.  Cf.  AFTER-GAME. 

1594  KYD  Cornelia  w.  G  ij  b,  The  Gaules  were  but  a  fore- 
game  fecht  about  For  ciuill  discord.  11635  NAUNTON 
Fragm.  Keg.  (Arb.)  28  His  play  was  chiefly  at  the  fore- 
game.  1643  TREVOR  in  Carte  Collect.  (17351  260  Neither 
side  can  yet  brag  of  the  foregame.  1741  Compl.  F,itn. 
Piece  n.  i.  288  The  Huntsman  should  therefore  be.. good 
at  both  Fore  and  After-Game. 

Foregaiiger  (foo-igserp.,).  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
GANGER  ;  =  Ger.  vorganger,  Du.  voorganger."] 

fl.  One  who  or  that  which  goes  before:  a.  a 
fore-runner,  a  harbinger  ;  b.  a  predecessor.  Obs. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause.  4152,  I  hald  bir  gret  mysdoers 
Als  anticrist  lyms  and  his  forgangers.  c  1460  Tmuncley 
Myst.  (Surtees)  165,  I  go  before  bodword  to  bere,  And  as 
forgangere  am  I  send. 

2.  Naut.  a.  '  A  short  piece  of  rope  immediately 
connecting  the  line  with  the  shank  of  the  harpoon, 
when  spanned  for  killing'  (Adm.  Smyth).  Cf. 
FOREGOER,  -RUNNER,  b.  (See  quot.  1867.)  [So 
Du.  voorganger.'} 
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line  immediately  connected  with  the  harpoon.  t867  SMYTH 
Sailor  s  II  or, i-bk. ,  Fore-gang.;-  of  the  Chain  Bower Cables 
is  a  length  of  15  fathoms  of  stouter  chain,  in  consequence 
)t  greater  wear  and  tear  near  the  anchor. 


FOREGOER. 

Foregarth  (fo»-igaab).  dial.  [a.  ON.  for- 
garG-r,  f.  for-,  FORK-  +  garS-r  GARTH  (=  OE. 
'teard  YARD).]  =  FORE-YARD'. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  137  The  helme  in  the 
foregarth  will  doe  somethinge  more  then  shelter  three 
waines.  1684  MS.  Indenture  (Yorksh.),  All  that  cottage, 
foiegarth  and  little  close. 

Foregate  (fi5«ug? 't).    [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  GATE.] 

1.  The  front  gate  or  principal  entrance. 

1503  in   Lib.  Cart.  S.  Crucis  (18^0)  Ivii,  Item,  for  vij 

unschionis  of  plaister  to  the  turatts  of  the  foryet  ..iiij 
jb.  xviijs.  1610  HOLLAND  Canidcn's  Brit.  n.  81  A  castle 
also.. and  a  foregate  at  the  entrance  unto  it.  1726  LEONI 
Alberti's  Arc/tit.  I.  101/1  Chambers  near  the  vestibule  or 
fore-gate.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  430  There  was.  .to 
be  but  one  entrance  only,  by  the  great  foregate. 

transf.  and  fig.  1613  J.  DAVIES  Must's  Teares  Eijb, 
Beare  vp  the  Crosse  ;  and  euer  looke  vpun't  As  on  the  only 
Key  of  Heau'n's  fore-gate.  1692  G.  STRADLING  Serm. 
<y  Disc.  381  They  tthe  Jesuits]  were  ..  turned  out  of  the 
Foregates  of  those  States. 

Prov.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  v.  xxi,  When  distrust  enters 
in  at  the  foregate,  love  goes  out  at  the  Postern.  1686  W.  DE 
BRITAINE  Hum.  Prud.  vii.  31  When  passion  enters  in  at  the 
fore-gate,  Wisdom  goes  out  at  the  postern. 

2.  St.  'The  high  or  open  street'  (Jam  \ 

1560  in  Burgh  Rec.  Aberdeen  (1844)  327  Diuerse  personis 
hes  biggit  and  dalie  biggis  choppis  vnder  stairis  vpoune 
the  forgettis.  1567  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  t'l  (1814)  43  The  samyn 
to  be  saulde  and  toppit  be  honest  personis  in  pe  foir-gait  in 
oppin  and  publict  tavernis.  a  1583  Chalin.  A  ir  in  Half  our  s 
Practicks  (1754)  588  Gif  thair  be  ony  swine  cruivis  biggit 
on  the  fore-gait,  stoppand  the  samin. 

Foregather :  see  FORGATHER. 

Fore-gear :  see  FORE-  pref.  5. 

t  Foregengl.  Obs.-  '  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  *gengl 
=  OHO.  £if«f  «7  goer,  f.  root  of  GANG  v.j  A  fore- 
goer,  predecessor. 

<  1205  LAY.  25082  J?eos  weoren  mine  xlderen,  mine  aS-dele 
uore-genglen. 

Foregift  ,fo<>-jgift).  [f.  FOKE-  pref.  +  GIFT.] 
Law.  'A  premium  for  a  lease'  (Wharton  1867). 

1744  in  N.  Riding  Rec.  VIII.  109  A  fine  or  foregift  was 
paid  to  the  late  Lady  Stapleton.  1845  STEPHEN  Cotitm. 
Laws  Eng.  (1874)  II.  737  That  no  fine  or  foregift  be  taken 
for  the  lease.  1881  Law  Rep.  Chancery  Div.  XVI.  598 
There  was  reserved  on  every  demise  . .  the  best  yearly  rent 
without  taking  any  fine,  premium  or  foregift. 

Fore-gird:  see  FORE- pref.  i. 

t  Pore-gi've,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Vou.r.-pref.  +  GIVE  v. 
Cf.  misgive.]  intr.  To  have  a  foreboding,  anti- 
cipate. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxv.  xxxv.  (1609)  575  As  commonly 
mens  minds  use  to  fore-give  and  tell  aforehand  [L.  przsa* 
gientibus]  when  there  is  some  mischiefe  and  ill  toward  them. 

Foreglance  (foVjgluns).  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
GLANCE  so.]  The  action  of  glancing  forward; 
also,  a  view  or  glance  beforehand. 

1825  COLERIDGE_  Kent.  (18361  II.  126  A  misprint  ..  arising 
from  an  anticipation  by  foreglance  of  the  compositor's  eye. 
1860  ELLICOTT  Life  Our  Lord  ii.  49  With  the  rapid  fore- 
glance  of  thought  she  must  have  seen  in  the  clouded  future, 
scom,  dereliction,  .death.  1889  HISSEY  Tour  in  Phaeton 
131  How  intensely  interesting  it  would  be  to  have  a  fore- 
glance  into  a  science  text-book  of  a  century  hence. 

Fore-glass,  -gleam,  -glimpse :  see  FORE-. 

Forego  (fo^Mgfl11),  sb.  rare— '.  [f.  next.]  Some- 
thing that  goes  or  happens  before. 

1880  GORDON  Bk.  Chron.  Keith  63  The.  .'Death-Watch  ' 
. .  was  conjectured  to  be  a  forego  of  a  Death  or  a  Flitting. 

Forego  (fo».ig<7ii-),  v.  Pa.  t.  forewent ;  pa. 
pple.  foregone.  Forms  :  see  Go.  \Q]*..fore-gdn, 
{.  FOKE-  pref.  +gdn  to  Go.] 

1.  trans.  To  go  before  or  in  advance  of;  to  pre- 
cede :  either  in  position  or  time. 

1900  tr.  Bzda's  Hist.  v.  xxi.  [xxiii.]  (1891)  476  OSer 
[steorra]  hioru  foreeode  ba  sunnan  on  morjen.  1515  T. 
MORE  Chron.  K.  Edw.  V,  in  Grafton  II.  757  And  the 
yere  fore  goyng  his  death  he  had  obtayned  the  towne  of 
Barwike.  1548  GEST  Pr,  Masse  116  That  part  of  the  masse 
that  forgoeth  consecration.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
I.  Pref.,  Summarie  contents  foregoing  euerie  chapter.  1587 
GOLUING  De  Mortiay  xxx.  491  A  Christ  . .  whom  being 
forgone  by  an  Elias,  it  behoued  to  preach  the  Kingdome 
of  God.  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  u.  iii.  §  2  (1622)  214 
The  cause  doth  alwayes  his  effect  fore-goe.  1668  CUL- 
PEPPKR  &  COLE  Barthol.  Annt.  n.  vii.  109  The  constriction 
of  the  Earlets  does  always  forego  the  Diastole  of  the  Ven- 
tricles. 1879  E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia  3  Over  half  the  earth 
a  lovely  light  Forewent  the  morn.  1884  J.  PAYNE  Tales 
fr.  Arabic  I.  15  His  head  forewent  his  feet  and  he  fell  to 
the  ground.  Ibid.  185  So  Abdulmelik  went  away  to  his 
house,  whither  he  found  that  the  money  had  foregone  him. 

2.  intr.  To  go  before,  precede  in  place  or  time. 
Also  quasi-  trans,  with  cognate  obj. 

(825  I'esp.  I's.  Ixxxviii.  15  Mildheortnis  &  so5festnis 
foregaS  biforan  onsiene  Sinre.  a  1300  E.  I-'..  Psalter  xcvifij. 
3  Fire  bi-fore  him  sal  for-gane.  c  1555  HAKI-SI  nu.n  Dh'orcc 
Hen.  yilf,  45  The  wife  and  the  man  with  their  mutual 
consent  adhibited  and  fore-going  enter  into  religion.  1563 
Mirr.  Mag.,  Hastings  i.  5  Cleaving  my  tombe  the  waye  my 
fame  forewent  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  July  117  And 
now  they  bene  to  heauen  forewent.  1622  T.  SCOTT  />V/£. 
Pismire  30  To  purchase  honour  without  some  worthy 
action  fore-going  . .  is  not  truely  to  be  Noble.  1865  MRS. 
WHITNEY  Gayivorthys  1. 1 16  A  gait,  sublimely  unaffected  by 
all  that  had  foregone. 

Forego :  see  FORGO. 

Foregoer  (foojgjira.0.  Forms :  4-6  forgoer, 
(4  forgoere,  5  goar,  6  foregoere),  5-  foregoer. 
[f.  FORE-  pref.  \  GOKR.] 


FOREGOING. 

f  1.  A  messenger  sent  before,  a  forerunner,  a  har- 
binger ;  spec,  a  purveyor.  Oiis. 

c  1340  Cursor  jlf.  13208  iTrin.  )  To  helle  bifore  crist  [Ion) 
ferd  ..  perfore  is  he  called  forgoer.  1303  LANGI..  /'.  /'/. 
C.  in.  198  Ac  gile  w.is  forgpere  to  gyen  al  the  puple,  l''nr  to 
wisse  hem  the  weye  and  with  Mede  a-hyde.  1502  Ca  tYi'/A- 
Chroii.  Eng.  kvj  b/i  He  was  .  .  The  forgooer  of  Antecryst, 
the  fulfyller  of  heresye.  1580  Ord.  of  Prayer  in  Lititrt;. 
Serv.  Q.  KHz.  (18471  568  He  sent  Hornets  and  wild  Beasts, 
as  foregoers  of  his  host.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  216 
O  Mercuric,  foregoer  to  the  Duelling.  1601  F.  TATE  Hmiseh. 
Ord,  Edit).  //  §  90  11876)  53  Thuir  shalbe  a  fore-goer  in  the 
kinges  household.  1662  I'lin.Lirs,  Fortgoers,  Purveyours 
going  before  the  King  or  Queen  in  progresse.  1745  BLOME- 
t  i]  I.D  Norf.  II.  605  There  was  one  always  at  each  (Leper) 
House  called  the  Foregoer,  who  used  to  beg  daily  for  them. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  goes  in  front  or  '  leads 
the  way  '  ;  a  leader  ;  hence,  an  example,  pattern. 

1381  WYCLIF  Josh.  iii.  3  Whanne  je  seen  the  ark.  .folwe  }e 
the  forgoers.  1483  CAXTON  St.  ll'enefr.  10  They  made  her 
in  alle  thynges  a  forgoar  and  ensample  to  them.  1549 
COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasni.  Par.  i  Tim.  ii.  11  It  is  conuenient 
for  them  [women]  .  .  to  be  folowers,  and  not  foregoers.  1596 
DAVIES  Orchestra  58  All  the  followers  [flying  cranes]  their 
heads  doe  lay  On  their  forgoers  backs.  1658  BAXTER  Saving 
Faitk  xii.  85  The  promised  Glory,  and  the  future  blessings 
that  are  its  necessary  Foregoers.  1869  BLACKMORE  Loma  I). 
II.  i,  Each  [reaper]  casting  leftwards  his  rich  clearance  on 
his  foregoer's  double  track. 

3.  One  that  has  gone  before  ;  a  predecessor. 

1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  IT.  (15581  102  He..  in  know- 
ledge clerely  exceded  all  his  foregoers.  1602  CAREW 
C»r»7«!//ii76o)  68  Two  young  men  of  the  parish  are  yerely 
chosen  by  their  last  fore-goers,  to  be  wardens.  1868  DIXON 
Spiritual  Wives  II.  xi.  90  His  foregoers  had  been  settled 
in  Massachusetts  since  the  days  of  the  Mayflower.  1877 
MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  u.  348  The  order  in  which  each 
state  of  society  has  followed  its  foregoer. 

4.  Naut.    =FOBBGANGEK  2  a. 

1694  Ace.  Scv.  Late  Voy.  n.  (1711)  161  Before  this  hollow 
part,  the  Fore-goer  is  fasten'd  or  ty'd.  1867  in  SMYTH 
Sailors  Word-bk.  189*  Daily  News  8  June  5/3  We  quickly 
bent  on  the  line  to  the  foregoer,  clapped  the  harpoon  into 
the  gun. 

Foregoing  (foajgJu-irj\  vbl.  sb.    [f.  FOREGO  v. 

+  -ING"] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FOREGO  ;  a  going  before, 
preceding,  or  leading  the  way. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetric  (Arb.)  21  After  whom,  en- 
couraged .  .  with  theyr  excellent  fore-going,  others  haue 
followed.  1656  tr.  Hotbes'  Elem.  Philos.  (1839!  130  Their 
verity  depends  not  upon  our  knowledge,  but  upon  the  fore- 
going of  their  causes. 

f  2.  That  which  goes  before.   Obs.—  l 

1598  FLORIO,  Preambnlo,  a  preamble,  a  foregoing. 

Foregoing  (fo>ug0"-irj),///.  a.  [f.  asprec.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  goes  or  has  gone  before,  preceding 
(in  position  or  time). 

i45°-'53°  Myrr.  our  Ladye  306  Heyle  starre  forgoynge. 
1531  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  n.  iv.  119  They  doo  not  merite 
with  anye  forgoyng  good  dedes.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dee. 
Intell,  Pref.  Ep.,  The  ensuing  matter  will  be  answerable 
to  the  foregoing  title.  1737  WHISTON  Joseplms'  Hist.  i.  xix. 
§  2  The  multitude  .  .  were  emboldened  by  their  foregoing 
victory.  1828  J.  H.  MOORE  Pract.  Navig.  (ed.  20)  229  From 
the  foregoing  examples  it  is  plain,  that  the  operation  is  the 
same.  1841  EMERSON  Addr.,  Method  Nat.  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  226  A  fruit  which  it  cost  all  the  foregoing  ages  to  form 
and  ripen. 
b.  absol.  (qnasi-rf.)  and  ellipt. 

1662  STILI.INGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  n.  ii.  §  7  The  Political  and 
civil  part  of  it,  which  may  better  be  called  wisdom  then 
most  of  the  fore-going.  1761-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertues 
Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  185  Besides  the  foregoing,  Lord 
Breadalbane  has.  .eleven  portraits.  1874  HELPS  Soc.  Press. 
iii.  54  The  foregoing  must  not  be  confounded  with  purely 
communistic  theories. 


Foregone  (foojgfj-n)  ,///.  a.    [f. 
GONE,  pa.  pple.  of  Go.]     That  has  gone  before  or 
gone  by  ;  (of  time)  past. 

r  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xxx,  Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances 
foregone.    1656  COWLEY  Pindar.  Odes  i.  iii,  With  Oblivion's 


,  , 

1824  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  ll.  Capt.  Jackson,  A  bare  scrag  —  cold 
savings  from  the  foregone  meal.  1870  LOWELL  Cathedral 
Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  441/2  This  has  made  poets  dream  of  lives 
foregone  In  worlds  fantastical. 

b.  Foregone  conclusion  :  a  Shaksperian  phrase, 
variously  interpreted  by  commentators  (see  CON- 
CLUSION 15).  Nownsedfor:  A  decision  or  opinion 
already  formed  before  the  case  is  argued  or  the  full 
evidence  known  (hence  foregone  intention,  opinion, 
etc.)  ;  also,  a  result  or  upshot  that  might  have  been 
foreseen  as  inevitable. 

1604^  SHAKS.  Oth.  m.  iii.  428.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  New 
Years  Eve,  I  plunge  into  foregone  visions  and  conclusions. 
1856  FROUDE  Hitt.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iii.  286  Starting  always 
with  a  foregone  conclusion,  he  arrived  of  course  where  he 
wished  to  arrive.  1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  186 
The  Archbishop  was  simply  carrying  out  .  .  the  foregone 
intention  of  the  King.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  387  That 
struggle  was  heroic,  .but  the  conclusion  was  foregone. 

Hence  Forego-neness.    (nonce-wd.) 

1891  A  tlienztim  6  Aug.  191/2  [The  book  is]  affected  .  .  by 
the  '  foregoneness  '  of  its  conclusion. 

t  Po:re-gra-ndsire.  Sc.  Obs.  Forms  :  see 
FORE-  pref.  and  GBANDSIRE.  [f.  FORK-  pref.  + 
GRANDSIRE.]  a.  A  grandfather  ;  =  L.  avus.  b.  A 
great-grnmlfather  ;  =  L.  proavus.  c.  A  great-great- 
grandfather. d.  An  ancestor. 
VOL.  IV, 
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a.     1513  DOUCT.AS  SEneis  xii.  vi.  95  The  name  he  bair  of 
his  fore  grandschir  wycht. 


Mackcowll. 

C.  1541  Books  Counc.  $  Scss.  B  18.  44  (Jam.)  Be  his  fader, 
gudschir,  grandshir,  and  forgrandshir,  lardis  of  Fingiltoun* 
1633  Acts  Chas.  I  (1814)  V.  64/2  To  the  forsaids  persones. . 
thair  fathers  guidschirs  grandschirs  foirgrandschirs  [etc.], 

d.  1549  Comfl.  Scot.  (1873)  3  Your  foir  grandscheir  gode- 
froid  of  billon  kyng  of  iherusalem.  .deflendit  his  pepil. 

fig-  I58i  N.  JiuRNE  Disf.  Relig.  xviii.  62/2  Frere  Marline 
l,auter  your  foirgrandschir  passed  mair  cannelie  to  vorke. 

Foreground  (foo-agraund).  [f.  FOKE-  pref.+ 
GROUND.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  view  which   is  in  front  and 
nearest  the  observer;  esp.  as  represented  in  a  picture. 

1695  DRYDEN  Art  of  Paint,  167  White  can  subsist  on  the 
fore-ground  of  the  Picture.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  1 . 353 
Such  as  He  nearer  the  fore-ground  you  are  to  imitate  accord- 
ing to  nature.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II.  19  The 
desolate  crag — a  fit  foreground  to  the  still  more  desolate 
prospect  that  the  land  presented.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy 
$  It.  /si.  II.  401  A  mother  in  the  foreground,  seated  beside 
her  two  dead  infants. 

b.^/Jg".  Themostconspicuonsorprominentposition. 

1816  BENTHAM  Chrcstom.  247  The  desirable  property, — 
which  on  this  occasion  stands  as  the  principal  object,  and 
occupies  the  fore-ground.  1833  MACAULAY  £ss.,  Walpole's 
Lett,  to  Mann  (1854)  264/2  He  was  content,  .to  keep  in  the 
background  and  to  leave  the  foreground  to  the  author. 
1873  SYMONDS  Grk,  Poets  v.  127  The  Aeolians  occupied  the 
very  foreground  of  Greek  literature. 

2.  The  ground  in  front  of  an  object.  rare~~  *. 
1858  J.  MARTINEAU  Stud.  Chr.  134  The  high  priest.. 

touched  with  finger  dipped  in  blood,  the  sacred  lid  and 
foreground  of  the  Ark. 

3.  attrib. 

1827  STEUART  Planter's  G.  (1828)  362  Several  groups  of 
fine  foreground  Trees  with  extensive  tops  were  already 
formed.  1887  RUSKIN  Praeterita  II.  165,  I  made  two  fore- 
ground studies  in  colour. 

tPoregua'rd,  v.  Obs-1  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
GUARD  v.}  trans.  To  guard  beforehand  or  in  front. 

1588  GREENE  Metam.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  23  In  that  we 
foregarded  all  our  actions  with  vertue.  Ibid,  89. 

Foreguess  (forge's),  v.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
GUESS.  J  trans.  To  guess  beforehand ;  to  forecast, 
anticipate,  conjecture.  Const,  with  simple  obj.  or 
with  obj.  clause.  Also  absoL 

Hence  Foregue'ssing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1388  WYCLIF  Wisd.  xvii.  10  marg.  note  Bi  forgessing  grete 
yuels  to  comyngeon  it  silf.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erastn.  Par. 
Luke  xii.  54  Obseruing  and  markyng  al  lykelyhoodes  and 
foregeassynges  of  tempestes.  1598  FLORIO  Presago,  a . .  fore- 
guessing  man.  1640  BP.  HALL  Chr.  Moder.  28/1  Melancthon 
could  foreguess  that  the  time  should  come  wherein  [etc.]. 
1895  W.  H.  TURTON  Truth  of  Chr.  88  He  may  also  have 
foreknown,  what  we  can  only  foreguess. 

Fore-guidance,  -hall :  see  FORE-  pref.  2  d,  3. 

t  Foreha'lsen,  z>.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FORE- pref. 
+  HALSEN  v.]  trans,  (absol.}  To  presage. 

J594  CAREW  Tnsso  i.  iv,  One  day  perhaps,  my  pen  fore- 
halsening  Will  dare,  what  now  of  thee  tis  purposing.  1602 
—  Cornwall  124  b,  A  fore-halsening  of  this  rebellion. 

Fo're-ha:mmer.  Sc.  zn&  north. dial.  [f.FoRE- 
pref.  +  HAMMER.  Cf.  Du.  voorhamer  (in  Kilian 
1598  veurhamer),  Da.  forhammer.']  The  large 
hammer  which  strikes  first ;  a  sledge-hammer. 

*543  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees^  43  Item  iiij  fore  hamers. 
159*  Sc.  Act^  Jos.  VI  (1814)  III.  538  Breking  vp  his 
chalmer  durris  with  foirhammeris.  1785  BURNS  Scotch 
Drink ^xi,  The  strong  forehammer.  1818  SCOTT  ffrt.  Midi. 
v,  The  unceasing  clang  of  the  heavy  fore-hammers,  1894 
CROCKETT  Raiders  315  From  the  other  side.. came  the 
sound  of  a  forehammer  thundering  on  a  gate. 

Forehand  (foe-r,h0end),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  FORE- 
pref.  +  HAND.]  A.  adj. 

tl.  Archery.  Forehand  (shaft'}'-  an  arrow  for 
shooting  straight  before  one.  Opposed  to  under- 
hand. Obs. 

1543  ASCHAM  Toxojth.  (Arb.)i26Theforehande  must  haue 
a  bigge  breste  to  here  the  great  myghte  of  the  bowe.  1597 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV>  in.  ii.  52  Hee  would  haue.  .carryed  you 
a  fore-hand  Shaft  at  foureteene  and  foureteene  and  a  halfe. 

2.  Done  or  given  at  some  earlier  time.     Of  pay- 
ments, etc. :  Made  in  advance.  ?  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  51  She  did  embrace  me  as 
a  husband,  And  so  extenuate  the  forehand  sinne.  1678 
St.  7'ria.ts,  Popish  Plot ^Introd.  VI.  1490,  I  wonder  I  had 
no  fore-hand  notice  of  it  [my  trial],  1x1679  T.  GOODWIN 
Wks.  I.  in.  25  This  forehand  Union  hath,  .such  virtue  in  it. 
1790  W.  MARSHALL  Midland  Co.  1.  20  Covenanting  to  pay 
what  is  called  a  'forehand  rent'.  1825-80  JAMIESON  s.v., 
Fore-han '-payment  is  payment  in  advance,  as  is  generally  the 
rule  with  school  fees. 

3.  Foremost,  leading.     Also,  fore-a- hand.    Fore- 
hand stone  (Curling) :  see  quot.     Also  ellipt.  or 
quasi-j^. :  The  first  or  foremost  player. 

1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  ii.  618  A  Nag  That  might  pass  for 
a  forehand  Stag.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  vii,  Our  auld  fore- 
hand ox.  1825  JAMIESON  s.v..  The  forehand  stane  is  the 
stone  first  played  in  curling.  Clydes.  1831  Blackw.  Mag. 
Dec.  983  A  canny  forehan1.  1892  KERR  Curling  Gloss,  in 
Skating,  etc.  (Badm.  Libr.)  380  Fore-han\  the  first  player  or 
lead. 

4.  ?  =  FOREHANDED  2  b. 

1784  BAGE  Bar/tarn  Downs  I.  172  Would  any  man  in  his 
senses  that  was  not  a  very  forehand  man  indeed,  live  in  the 
elegant  way  you  do  ? 


FOREHEAD. 

B.  sb. 

1.  The  position  in  front  or  above,     f  To  have  the 
forehand  of,  to  be  to  the  forehand  with  (So.):  to 

have  the  upper  hand  or  advantage  of. 

1557  1'nAKk  sKneid  v.  M  iij  b,  And  yet  not  formost  al,  nor 
al  her  keele  hath  forhand  wonne.  1588  PARKE  tr.  Men- 
doza's  Hist.  China  143  a,  Hee  determined,  .to  depart  and 
procure  .  .  to  get  the  forehande  of  them  .  .and  to  ayde  and 
helpe  them  [etc.].  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  i.  297  But  for 
Ceremonie,  such  a  Wretch  .  .  Had  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of 
a  King.  1646  JEN  wnRemora  28  God  keeps  on  the  fore-hand 
with  you,  let  us  follow  hard  after  him.  1825-80  JAMIESON,  s.v.  , 
'  I'm  to  the  forehand  wi'  you',  I  have  got  the  start  of  you. 

b.  That  which  holds  the  front  position  ;  the 
vanguard,  hence  the  mainstay. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  4-  Cr.  i.  iii.  143  The  great  Achilles.. 
The  sinew  and  the  fore-hand  of  our  Hoste. 

2.  That  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before  the  rider. 
1617  MARKHAM  Cnt'al.  \.   12  They  haue  most  excellent 

forehandes.  1683  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1890^4  A  light  Grey 
Mare  .  .  handsome  forehand  but  thin  behind.  18x6  SCOTT 
Antiq.  xxxvl,  What  fine  fore-hands  !  —  what  capital  chargers 
they  would  make  !  1884  E.  L.  ANDERSON  Mod.  Horsetnansh. 
i.  i.  2  For  our  purposes,  we  shall  consider  as  the  Forehand 
of  the  horse  all  that  part  which  is  in  front  of  the  saddle. 

Fo*reha:uded.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  2.] 

+  1.  Having  a  forehand  (see  FOREHAND  B.  2)  ; 
*  formed  in  the  foreparts  '  (J.).  Usually  with  a  de- 
fining adj.  or  adv.  Said  of  horses,  and  transf.  Obs. 

1591  GREENE  Farew.  Folly  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  327 
The  Gentleman  is  well  forehanded  and  well  foreheaded. 
1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Hnsb.  i.  i.  (1668)  4  Observe..  to 
have  them  fore-handed,  that  is  good  neck,  breast  and 
shoulders.  1680  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1489/4  A  dark  brown 
Gelding,  .lofty  Forehanded. 

2.  Looking  to  the  forehand  (see  prec.  B.  i)  ;  care- 
ful as  to  the  future,  prudent,  thrifty.  Now  only  U.S. 

1650  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  (1727)  12  An  early  and 
forehanded  care.  1777  J.  Q.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  454 
Here  and  there  a  farmer  and  a  tradesman,  who  is  forehanded 
and  frugal  enough  to  make  more  money  than  he  has  occasion 
to  spend  .  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  76  They  were  .  .  a 
thrifty  forehanded  race. 

b.  That  has  made  provision  for  the  future  ;  in 
easy  circumstances,  *  well-to-do  '.  Now  only  U.S. 

1658  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Ann.  n.  576  They  that  are  fore- 
handed, are  willing  to  give  time  and  able  to  forbear  long. 
1828  WEBSTER,  Forehanded  '.  .2  In  America,  in  good  cir- 
cumstances as  to  property.  1837-40  HALIBURTON  Clockm. 
(1862)  132  A  big  man,  and  one  that's  considerable  fore- 
handed, and  pretty  well  to  do  in  the  world.  1851  S.  JUDD 
Margaret  ix.  (1871)47  In  popular  phrase  a  forehanded  man, 
his  bouse  and  barns  were  large,  and  his  grounds  indicated 
thrift.  1883  MRS.  ROLLINS  New  Eng.  Bygones  156  The 
wives  of  forehanded  farmers  and  professional  men  were  apt 
to  be  somewhat  exalted. 


Fore-handsel,  -hanging:  see  YoRE-pref.  4  a,  5. 

Forehard  (fo»*rihajd).  [f.  FORE-//T/;  +  HARD.] 
(See  quot.) 

1853  URE  Dict.Arts\\.  563  The  forehard,  or  proper  twist 
in  the  strands  for  all  sizes  of  ropes,  is.  .attained. 

Fore-haste,  -hatch,  etc.  :  see  FORE-  pref. 

Forehead  (ff?Ted).  Forms  :  see  HEAD.  [OE. 
forhtafody  f.  FOR-  a,  FORE-  pref.  +  htafod  HEAD.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  face  which  reaches  upward 
from  the  eyebrows  to  the  natural  line  of  the  hair. 
Also,  the  corresponding  part  in  beasts,  etc. 

riooo  ^ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  156  Caluarium^  for- 
heafod.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  127  Ure  forheafod.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  18  Makie5..a  large  creoiz  mit  be  breo  vingres 
vrom  abuue  be  vorheaued  dun  to  J?e  breoste.  £1305  Edmund 
Conf.  65-6  in  E.  E.  />.(i862)72  In  mie  foreheuede  iwrite  mi 
name  bu  schalt  iseo.  Signe  ^erwi|>  \>\  forheued.  c  1380  Sir 
Ferumb,  3927  H  y  s  hors  .  .  bar  a  sterre  on  his  for  -bed.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  i.  48  He  frompeled  his  forhede. 
1513  DOUGLAS  /*Eneis  xni.  iii.  128  Thy  plesand  forret 
schaply  and  ene  cleir.  1582  T.  WATSON  Centurie  of  Love 
Ep.  Ded.  (Arb.)  26  Malicious  high  foreheads.  1612  WOODALL 
Surg,  Mate  Wks.  (  1653)  363  Applyed  cold  to  the  forr-head, 
or  place  grieved.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  ii.  vi.  §  8 
The  placing  of  the  motto  .  .  upon  the  High  Priests  fore- 
head. 1726  LEONI  Albert?*  Archit.  III.  34/2  From  the 
Forhead  to  the  Hinder-part  of  the  head.  1842  TENNYSON 
Locksley  Hall  25  On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came 
a  colour  and  a  light.  1886  A.  WINCHELL  Walks  $  Talks 
Geol.  Field  256  The  dinoceras..  had.  .perhaps  three  pairs 
of  horns,  one  on  the  snout,  one  on  the  cheeks,  and  one  on 
the  forehead. 

b.  transf.  andyf^. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iii.  63  Euen  to  the  teeth  and  fore- 
head of  our  faults.  1607  —  Cor.  n.  i.  57  The  forhead  of 
the  morning.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xvi.  692  Two  fierce 
kings  of  beasts,  oppos'd  in  strife  about  a  hind  Slain  on  the 
forehead  of  .a  hill.  1642  MILTON  Afol.  Smect.  (1851'  258 
Tis  manifest  his  purpose  was  only  to  rub  the  forehead  of  his 
title  with  this  word  modest.  1766  FORDYCE  Strm.  Yng. 
Worn.  (1767)  I.  iv.  149  Those  writings  carry  on  their  very 
forehead  the  mark  of  the  beast.  1795  1814  WORDSW. 
Excursion  vn.  593  And  oak  .  .  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible 
The  raven  lodged  in  safety.  1839  LONGF.  Hyperion  i.  vi. 
(1865^)  30  High  and  hoar  on  the  forehead  of  the  Jettenbuhl 
stands  the  castle  of  Heidelberg. 

c.  Phrase,    f  To  take  time  (or  occasion]  by  the 
forehead-,  now  usually  by  the  forelock  (see  FORE- 

LOCK 2). 

1592  GREENE  Farew.  Folly  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  311  Take 
time  now  by  the  forehead,  she  is  bald  behind.  1599  BEN. 
JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  iv.  i,  Let  us  then  take  our  time  by 
the  forehead.  1633  HEYWOOD  Eng.  Trav.  Hi.  Wks.  1874 
IV.  47  Take  Occasion  by  the  forehead. 

t  2,  Used  (like  L.  frons}  for  the  countenance  as 
capable  of  expressing  shame,  etc.  In  two  opposite 
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FOREHEADED. 

applications :  a.  Capacity  of  blushing ;  sense  of 
shame  or  decency ;  modesty,  b.  Command  of 
countenance,  unblushing  front ;  assurance,  impu- 
dence, audacity.  Obs. 

1560  BECON  Nnv  Catech.  iv.  Wks.  1564  I.  384  b,  With 
what  forhead.  .dare  we  say  in  the  Lord's  prayer  '  Forgeue 
vs  our  trespasses'.  1631  J.  HURGES  Ansiu.  Rejoined  236 
No  man  can  deny  it,  who  hath  any  forehead  left.  1675 
Mistaken  Husband  n.  i.  in  Drydcn's  Wks.  (1884)  VIII. 
599  With  what  forehead  D.irest  thou  call  me  so?  1775 
T.  SHERIDAN  Art  Reading  371  No  body  but  a  modern 
freethinker  could  have  the  forehead  or  folly  to  turn  it  into 
ridicule. 

3.  The  front  part,  forefront.  \  a.  gen.  (Obs.  exc 
with  conscious  metaphor :  see  I  b.) 

15*5  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  clvii.  [cliii.]  429  She  rode  on 
the  one  syde  by  the  quenes  lytter,  and  it  was  assysted  with 
the  duke  of  1'hourayne,  and  the  duke  of  Burbone,  at  the 
fore  heed  on  bothe  sydes. 

b.  Mining,  etc.  The  end,  for  the  time  being,  of 
a  level. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  Ij  b,  Forebrest,  Forfield,  or 
Forehead.  1862  SMILES  Engineers  III.  130  When  I  arrived 
at  the  forehead  of  the  dip.  1885  Trans.  Cnmbld.  fy 
Westmld.  Antiy.  Sac.  VIII.  9  From  the  forehead  of  the 
level  it  was  conveyed  to  the  day  by  means  of  a  wooden 
railroad. 

C.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 

a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704)  332/2  In 
the  Forehead  or  Mizon-yard. 
d.  dial.  (See  quots.) 

1798  Attn.  Agric.   Sow.  XXX.  3^4  Foreheads  or  head- 
lands.    1810  Devon  fy  Comw.  I7oc.  m  Monthly  Mag.  June 
436  Forehead  about  six  feet  space  wide  of  earth  round 
the  hedges  of  a  field,  which  is  ploughed   up,  mixed  with 
lime  and  carted  or  wheeled  upon  the  field  for  manure. 
f4.  One  holding  the  place  of  honour  ;  a  leader. 
[Not  derived  from  sense  I  ;  strictly  a  new  formation.] 
£1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeltys  (1883!  II.  380  To  have 
rated  the  forehead  of  his  hounds,  then  in  chase  after  a  wrons 
bucke.     1641  SIR  E.  BERING  Sp.  on  Relig.  20  Nov.  xiv. 
(1642)  45  Pretending  to  be  a  fore-head  of  Divinity. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  forehecul-band,  -bone, 
-wrinkle;  forehead-bald  a.,  bald  as  to  the  fore- 
head ;  forehead-cloth,  a  cloth  or  bandage  formerly 
worn  on  the  forehead  by  ladies;  f  forehead-piece 
(see  quot.). 

1530  TINDALE  Lev.  xiii.  41  Then  he  is  *foreheadbalde. 
1809  A.  HENRY  Trap.  24  A  fillet,  or  'forehead-band.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef>.  in.  xiii.  137  It  was  rather  the 
"forehead  bone  petrified,  then  a  stone  within  the  crany. 
1793  HOLCROPT  tr.  Lavater's  Physiog.  vii.  44  The  forehead 
bones  remain  unaltered.  1561  Gifts  to  Queen  in  Nichols 
Progr.  Q.  Eliz.  (1823)  I.  116  Three  *forehed-clothes  of 
cameryk  netted  with  gold.  1677  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1245/4 
Four  laced  Forehead  deaths.  1767  Connoisseur^.  5)  III. 
No.  80.  71  A  store  of  clouts,  caps,  forehead-cloths.  1673 
WVCHERLEY  Genii.  Dancing-Master  iv.  i,  Every  night 
since  he  came,  I  have  worn  the  *forehead-piece  of  bees'  wax 
and  hogs'  grease.  1571  HULOET  (ed.  Higins),  'Forehead 
wrinkles. . rugx  frontis. 

POT eheaded,  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED  2.]  Hav- 
ing (a)  forehead. 

1.  With  adj.  or  adv.  prefixed,  as  high,  low,  well 
foreheaded.  -\  Tender-foreheaded:  modest,  meek. 

1591  [see  FOREHANDED  i].  1659  GAUDEN  Tears  of 
Church  47  The  Gnosticks  ..  were  tender-foreheaded  .. 
..people  compared  to  those  high-crested  and  Seraphick 
Sophisters.  1670  NARBOROCGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  fiev.  Late 
Voy.  I.  (1711)64  These  People  are.  .low  Fore-headed.  iBox 
Pall  Mall  G.  30  Jan.  3/1  High-foreheaded,  colourless 
Madonnas. 

t  2.  Hardened  with  effrontery,  brazen.  Obs. 
16..  PAIN  Let.  to  Feild  in  Heylin  Hist.  Presbyt.  (1670) 
278  This  For-headed  Age. 

Fo'reheadleSS,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.]  Hav- 
ing no  FOREHEAD  (sense  2) :  fa.  having  no  sense 
of  shame  (oh.) ;  b.  destitute  of  confidence. 


,  --  .....  --.,..  .  25  What  doe  our  audacious  and 

fore-headlesse  Swaggerers  require?  1844  BROWNING  Cole-mix's 
Birlltday  v.  Poems  t849  I.  369  Mel.  ..How  Behaved  our 
spokesman  with  the  forehead?  Berth.  Oh,  Turned  out  no 
better  than  the  foreheadless. 

ForeheaT,  v.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  HEAR  z/.l 
trans,  and  intr.  To  hear  beforehand. 

'599  Soliman  «,  Perseda  Gij,  Hauing  forehard  of 
Basihscoe  s  worth.  1623  WEBSTER  D  'chess  Malfy  m.  iv, 
How  that  he  Pope,  forehearing  of  her  looseness  Hath  seiz'd 
.  .  The  dukedom  which  she  held  as  dowager  i8oo-M 
der,,'nTfrt  £""*•*<»<  »f  Heligoland  4  Brains  .  .  that  ™£ 

e£S2     \  ^r,  "£•  last  trump"  of  doom-   "8l3  BVKOM 

Giaour  1076  note,  His  troublesome  faculty  of  forehtaring. 

tro-rehearse.  Obs.  rare-'1,    [f.  FORE- 


'  uPP'  ^  sense  of  F'  herse  Portcullis.] 
which  guards  the  front 


ar 

Fore-hearth,  -heater  :  see  FORE-  *rrf  c 
T  Forehee-d,  v.  Ob,,   [f.  FORE-/^/  +  HEED.] 
trans.  To  take  care  against  beforehand  ;  to  provide 
against.     With   simple  obj.,  or  that  introducing 
subord.  sentence. 


casually  that  could  no\  be  foreleen'e  or  foreheedtd.  " 

Jjorehele,  var.  of  I-OHHELE  v.,  to  conceal. 
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T  Forehc'nt,  z».  Obs.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  UENT.] 
trans.  To  seize  beforehand  ;  a.  to  cut  off  (in 
flight),  overtake,  b.  To  take  in  advance. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  iv.  49  A  fearefull  Dove  .  .  Having 
farre  off  espyde  a  Tassell  gent  .  .  Doubleth  her  hast  for  feare 
to  bee  for-hent.  1503  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  xi.  267  [He] 
toake  the  pleasure  which  the  sonne  of  Maia  had  forehent. 

Forehew,  erron.  form  (in  Diets/,  for  FORHKW. 

Fore-hill,  -hinting,  -hip  :  see  FORE-  pref. 

Foretold  (fa>-r,hould).    [f.  FORE-  +  HOLD  sb.] 

f  1.  The  action  of  holding  on  in  front  ;  advance. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  12  Aboute  the  middle  o 
April),  when  the  fields  have  gotten  some  foreholde. 

2.  Naut.  (See  quot.  1867). 

1790  BEATSON  tr.  Nav.  fy  Mil.  Mem.  322  Started  30  tons 
of  water  in  the  fore-hold  to  lighten  her  forward.  1835  SIR 
J.  Ross  Narr.  zml  Voy.  vii.  94  The  forehold  was  restowed 
1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Forc-liold,l\iz  part  of  the 
hold  before  the  fore  hatchway.  1884  SIR  R.  COUCH  in  Lim 
Rep.  9  App.  Cases  422  The  master  improperly  loaded  the 
forehold  of  the  steamer. 

[Foreholding  :   a  spurious  word  in  Johnson  ; 

in  his  quot.  from  L'Estrange  {Fables  clxxviii)  the 

word  should  be  Forebodings.] 
Fore-hood,  -hoof,  etc.  :  see  FORE-  pref. 
Fo're-horse.     [f-  FORE-  pref.  +-  HORSE.]    The 

foremost  horse  in  a  team,  'leader'. 

1483  Fun.  Edw.  IY,  in  Lett,  t,  Pap.  Rich.  Ill  (Rolls)  I. 

7  Upon  the  fore  horse,  and  the  thil  horse  sat  ij  chariot  men. 

tS9*  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  in  HarL  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  218 

They  wore  beesoms  of  thrift  in  their  hats  like  fore-horses. 
a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1692)  28  None  of  his 
fellows  had  cause  to  repent  that  he  rode  upon  the  fore- 
horse.  1718  Freethinker  No.  144  p  8  The  Nobleman  is 
but  the  Fore-Horse  in  the  Team.  1824  Miss  MITFORD 

Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  199  The  fore-horse  decked  with 
ribbons. 

transf.  and  ./?£-.  1601  SHAKR.  All's  ll'cll  II.  i.  30,  I  shal 
stay  here  the  for-horse  to  a  smocke.  1645  PAGITT  Heresiogr. 
(1661)  177  [He  useth  this  passage]  as  the  fore-horse  or 
leading  Authority,  to  bring  in  whatsoever  Calumnies  he 
pleaseth  afterward.  1816  T.  JEFFERSON  ll'ril.  (1830)  IV. 
290  The  fore-horse  of  this  frightful  team  is  public  debt. 

attrib.  1480  U'arilr.  Ace.  Edlv.  /l^(iSy>\  123  A  forehors 
bridelle.  1636  SAMPSON  l-^u-breakerv.  i.  I  iij,  Have  I  not 
borrow'd  the  fore  Horse-bells  his  Plumes,  and  braveries  ? 

Foreign  Jfren),  a.  and  st>.  Forms  :  3,  5-6 
foren(e,  3-4,  6-7,  9  forein(e,  -eyn  e,  4,  6-8 
for(r)ain(e,  5-6-aynve,  4-6  forreyn  0,5-7  -ayne, 
6-8  forr-en,  -ei(g)ne,  -aign(e,  (7  foran,  fur- 
raine),  6-  foreign,  [a.  OF.  forain  :—  popular  L. 
*foranus,  f.  fords,  for-Ts  :  see  TfOK-frefs 

Med.L.   had  fordneus  (Sp.  foraneo)  on  the  analogy  of 
extranfus  ;  s\so  forinsecus  adj.  (f.  class.  \J.forinsecuS3i&\.'i, 
which    in   Eng.   Law  Latin  is   the   usual    equivalent   of 
foreign.] 
A.   adj. 

f  1.  Out  of  doors  ;  outside.  A  chamber  foreign  : 
a  privy  (cf.  FOREIGN  sb.).  Foreign  darkness  = 
'  outer  darkness  '.  Obs. 

I297  K-  GI.OUC.  (1724)  310  In  to  a  chambre  forene  J>e 
gadelyng  gan  wende.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  l.  metr.  ii.  3 
(Camb.  MS.)  Mintinge  to  goon  in  to  foreine  derknesses. 
c  1430  I.YDG.  Min.  Poems  234  This  is  the  name  that  chaceth 
away  the  clips  Of  foreyn  dirkenesse. 

t  b.  Concerned  with  matters  at  a  distance  from 
home  ;  outside  ;  opposed  to  domestic.  Obs. 

1605  in  Aichxologia  (18001  XIII.  316  [The  steward]  is 
to  see  into  all  offices,  soe  well  forraine,  as  at  home,  a  1619 
FoTHERBYy4  theom.  n.  xiii.  §  i  (16221348  By  writing,  we  may 
^iue  direction  for  our  foraine  Businesses,  though  we  stay 
at  home  :  and  for  our  domestical,  though  we  be  abroad. 

f  c.  notice-use.    ?  Excluded,    kept   away   (from 
court,  or  from  employment  in  affairs). 
he  sense  is  doubtful  :  it  may  be  '  resident  ab 
' 


road  '  (cf.  7), 
d 


or  '  outside  the  circle  of  one's  intimate  friends  '  (cf.  2  b). 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  ("///,  n.  ii.  129  You  enuide  him  ;  An 
fearing  he  would  rise . .  Kept  him  a  forraigne  man  still. 
..  belonging  to   other   persons  or  things ;   not 
e's  own  ;   =  L.  alienus.     Now  rare. 
f  '374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  iv.  9  (Camb.  MS.)  For  nede 
of  foreyne  moneye  [mistranslation  of  xris  alien!  necessitate 
'  through  pressure  of  debt '].     Ibid.  n.  pr.  v.  32  (Camb.  M  S.) 
r  ortune  ne  shal  neuer  makyn  bat  swyche  thynges  ben  thyne 
>at  nature  of  thinges  hath  mated  foreyne  fro  the.     1633  (;' 
HERBERT  Temple,  Church  Porch  Ixi,  Keep  all  thy  native 
!pod,  and  naturalize  All  forrain  of  that  name ;    but  scorn 
their  ill.     1733  POPE  Ess.  Man  in.  21  Nothing  is  foreign  • 
parts  relate  to  whole.     1851  HI'SSEV  Papal  Povieri.  35  The 
nterference  of  Bishops  in  foreign  Sees, 
t  b.  Not  of  one's  household  or  family.   Obs. 
1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  iii  89  They  . .  powre  our  Treasures 
nto  forraigne  laps.      1608  —  Per.  iv.  i.  34,  I  loue  the  king 
your  father,  .with  more  then  forraine  heart. 

t  c.  Of  possessions,  expenses :  Other  than  per- 
sonal.  Obs. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.Poesie\.  xviii.  (Arb.)s3  Quick cattel 
)emg  the  first  property  of  any  forreine  possession.  I  say 
orreme,  because  alway  men  claimed  property  in  their 
apparell  and  armour,  and  other  like  things  made  by  their 
owne.. industry.  ij2I  STRYPE  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  11.  ii.  260 
1  o  have  their  foreign  expences  after  the  rate  of  too  /.  a  year. 
A.  Proceeding  from  other  persons  or  things. 
c  '374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  iii.  55  (Camb.  MS.i 


teme  it  self.     1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  Pref.  §  3.  2  For  this  . 
we  must  appeal  to  forreign  testimonies.      1712  BLACKMOUE 
Creation  I.  395  Machines  .  .Move  by  a  foreign  impulse,  not 
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their  own.     1834  MRS.  SOMKRVILLF.  Connect.  Phys.  Sc.  x. 
(1849)  81  If  the  system  be  not  deranged  by  a  foreign  cause. 

4.  Alien  in   character ;   not   related  to  or  con- 
cerned with  the  matter  under  consideration  ;  irre- 
levant, dissimilar,  inappropriate.     Now  only  const. 

from,  to. 

1393  COWER  Conf.  I.  279  A  vice  foreine  fro  the  lawe.  1622 
CALLIS  Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  103  The  Ix>rd  of  the  Copyhold  is 
not  to  be  taxed  for  the  Soil  of  the  Copyhold  :  for  although 
he  might  come  to  it  by  forfeiture  committed,  yet  that  is 
a  forain  possibility.  1665  GLANVII.L  Scepsis  Sci.  64  Our 
Author's  sense  and  interpretation  seems  to  me  . .  forraign, 
arbitrary,and  unnatural.  1671  MARVELL .#(•/*.  Transp.  1. 118 
This  is  a  matter  forreign  to  my  Judicature.  1701  SWIFT 
Sacramental  Test  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  128  This  design  is  not 
so  foreign  from  some  people's  thoughts.  1724  A.  COLLINS 
Gr.  Chr,  Relig.  193  To  tell  the  woman  Ye  worship  ye  know 
not  what  relates.. to  a  matter  wholly  foreign.  1735  BERKK- 
LEY  Def.  Free-think.  in  Math.  §  42  All  you  have  been  saying 
.  .is  t]uite  foreign  to  the  argument.  1756  BURKE  SnbL  fy  B. 
in.  vi,  To  leave  these  foreign  examples;  if  beauty  in  our  own 
species  was  annexed  to  use,  men  would  be  much  more  lovely 
than  women.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Grace  bcf.  Meat,  [The 
diet]  least  stimulative  to  appetite,  leaves  the  mind  most  free 
for  foreign  considerations.  18*8  SCOTT  /''.  M.  Perth  xix, 
However  foreign  to  his  nature  and  disposition.  1873  HELPS 
Anitn,  fy  Mast.  i.  (1875)  16  A  purpose  foreign  from  his 
pursuits. 

5.  Introduced  from  outside  ;  not  belonging  to  the 
place  in  which  it  is  found  ;  esp.  in  Surgical  use,  of 
substances  embedded  in  tissues  of  the  body. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  ii.  in.  11651)  262  Excluding 
forrain  aire  and  winds.  i6a6  BACON  Sylva  §  334  A  Forreign 
Spirit,  stronger  and  more  eager  than  the  Spirit  of  the  Body. 
1664  POWER  E.vt.  Philos.  11. 133  Yet  in  its  dilation  willadmit 
of  no  aether  or  forrain  Substance  to  enter  the  pores  thereof. 
1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  123,  I  discovered,  by  the 
probe,  this  foreign  body.  1770  PRIESTLEY  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LX.  204  Part  of  the  electric  matter  natural  to  the  body 
must  be  repelled,  to  make  room  for  the  foreign  electricity. 
1875  Lyelfs  Princ.  Geol.  I.  n.  xv.  331  A  hard  chlorite  rock 
equally  foreign  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

6.  a.  Situated  outside  an  estate,  manor,  district, 
parish,  province,  etc. 

[1292  BRITTON  in.  viii.  §  5  Vivers  foreyns.)  1495  Act  ii 
Hen.  VII^  c.  7  Dwelling  in  a  foren  Shire.  15x1  Act  4 
Hen.  F///,  c.  4  Preamb.,  Outlawries  had  ageynst  theym  in 
forreyn  Counties,  1523  FITZHEHB.  Snrv.  3  b,  It  is  to  be 
inquered  of  forren  pastures  that  is  comyn..what  the  lorde 
may  haue  in  the  same.  1676  DEGGE  Parsotfs  Counsellor 
n.  v.  166  To  be  imployed  in  a  Forrain  Parish.  1885  E.  B. 
IVATTI  Kailw.  Manageiti.  547  To  the  employees  of  railway 
'  A  '  all  other  railways  in  respect  to  traffic  are  '  foreign  '. 

b.  Belonging  to  or  coming  from  another  district, 
county,  society,  etc. 

<ri46o  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  317  Ye  schall  couer  no  foren 
stranger  yn  no  wys  under  yor  franches.  1568  GRAFTON 
Chron.  II.  437  The  markethouse .  .was  buylded  for  the  free- 
sale  of  the  foreyn  Boocher,  and  of  the  foreyn  Fishmonger. 
c  1638  Order  Priv.  Counc.  in  Penkethman  Artach.  H  n  b, 
The  forreigne  Bakers  which  bring  their  Bread  to  be  sold  in 
the  market  of  any  Citie.  1891  Daily  News  18  Sept.  3/3 
There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  foreign  labour  in  Kent. 
1895  Guardian  6  Mar.  363/3  The  foreign  examiners  [at 
Durham]  are  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford,  and 
the  Dixie  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Cambridge, 
f  C.  ?  Dealing  with  matters  outside  (the  manor). 

1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4465/6  In  the  Hands  of  the  foreign 
Bailiff  of  Dudley. 

7.  Situated  outside  the  country  ;  not  in  one's  own 
land. 

In  this  and  the  following  senses,  the  word  is  in  British  use 
not  applied  to  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  nor,  ordinarily, 


to  other  States  of  the  Union. 

1393  GOWKR  Conf.  II.  i5o  [Isles]  that  fro  the  lond  forein 
Leie  open  to  the  wynd  al  plein.  Ibid.  III.  185  A  place, 
Which  is  forein  out  in  an  ile.  r  1400  MAUNDEV.  11839)  xv"- 
183  Whan  men  gon  be}onde  tho  iourneyes,  toward  Ynde  and 
to  the  foreyn  Vies,  c  1450  Merlin  577  Kynge  Alein  of  the 
forayn  londes.  1524  Act  14  tf  15  Hen.  VI II,  c.  i  Preamb., 
The  said  outwarde  and  foren  regions.  1611  Hi-;vwooD(70/</. 
Age  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  9  Whil'st  I  in  forreigne  Kingdomes 
search  my  Kate.  1700  WALLIS  in  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.) 
1.  313  In  some  forain  universities.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
III.  385  In  some  foreign  clime  which  is .. beyond  our  ken. 
1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Comttrw.  II.  xxxviii.  63  They  usually 
talk  of  corporations  belonging  to  other  States  as  '  foreign '. 

8.  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  derived  from 
another  country  or  nation ;  not  domestic  or  native. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb. )  29,  I  am  but  foreyn  in 
this  cuntre.  1535  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  II.  325  No 
more  jurisdiction  w'b  in  this  realme  than  anie  oodre  foreyne 
insshpppe.  1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  (1618)  7  To  build  his 
suretie  vpon  forreine  strength,  seeing  he  had  no  confidence 
n  his  owne  forces.  1611  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age  i.  Wks.  1874 
[II.  8  If  my  owne  land  proue  thus  vnnaturall  I'le  purchase 
brraine  aid.  1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex  Scint.  i.  Pref.  (1858)  5 
Plentifully  furnished  with  various  Foraign  Vanities.  1676 
HOBBES  Iliad  Pref.  (1686'  2  Forein  words.  1709  STEELK 
Taller  No.  49  P  9  The  Foreign  Ministers  residing  at  the 
Mague.  1771  Jnnins  Lett.  lix.  308  A  foreign  force .  .actually 
anded  upon  our  coast.  1831  LEWIS  Use  $  Ab.  Pol.  Terms 
ii.  32  The  foreign  and  native  commodity.  1849  HARF. 
Serm.  II.  435  The  plan  sprang  up  in  the  heart  of  a  forein 
:ing.  1875  H.  JAMES  R.  Hudson  iv.  140  She  spoke  with 
a  vague  foreign  accent. 

b.  transf.  Unfamiliar,  strange. 

1881  lLLiNGwoRTH.SVr>«.  in  Call.  CAafel  74  Such  language 
nay  be  a  little  foreign,  but  the  experience  is  universal. 

9.  Carried  on  or  taking  place  abroad,  into  or  with 
other  countries. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen,  t'l  lan.  31  167  When  foren  warre 
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and  outward  battailes,  were  brought  to  an  ende.  1576 
KI.KMING  Panopl.  Epist.  176  To  take  on  nice  a  forreigne 
voyage.  1632  SANDERSON  Serin.  475  A  forraigne  Invasion 


done  out  of  the  limits  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  .etc.  1840 
MALCOM  Trou,  34/1  The  foreign  trade  is  extinct. 

10.  Dealing  with  matters  concerning  other  coun- 
tries.    Foreign  Office  :  the  department  of  the  '  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  * ;  the  building 
in  which  the  business  of  this  department  is  carried 
on.     Also,  intended  for  use  in  transactions  or  cor- 
respondence with  other  countries,  as  vn.  foreign  bill 
(see  quot.  ifGfyj  foreign  letter-paper. 

1655  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  II.  241 
Other  furraine  newes  I  heare  not.  1659  MARVELL  Corr. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  12  John  Milton,  Esqire,  Secretarye  for  the 
Forrain  affaires.  1682  SCARLETT  Exchanges  15  So  are 
usually  all  Forreign  Bills.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman 
Introd.  11841)!.  2  Such  as  carry  on  foreign  correspondences. 
1767  BLACKSTONK  Comw.  II.  xxx.  467  These  bills  [of  ex- 
change] are  either  foreign,  or  inland  foreign,  when  drawn 
by  a  merchant  residing  abroad  upon  his  correspondent  in 
England  or  vice  versa.  1856  EMEKSON  Eng.  Traits,  Result 
Wks.  (Bohn)  U.  133  The  foreign  policy  of  England.  1859 
Sat.  Rev.  VIII.  62/2  The  army  and  the  Foreign  Office 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  escaped  the  constitutionalizing 
process.  1892  E.  REEVES  Homeward  Bound  113  No  con- 
tribution to  exceed  six  pages  of  foreign  note  paper. 

11.  Law.  Foreign  apposer,  attachment  (see  the 
sbs.) ;  foreign  answer ,  matter,  p/ea,  service  (see 
quots.   1607).     f  Foreign   intent :    a   constructive 
sense  not  implied  in  the  wording  of  the  instrument 
to  be  interpreted  ;  opposed  to  common  intent. 

1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII^  c.  2  Of  feyned  and  untrew  Foreyn 
pleyes  triable  in  foreyn  Countes.  1607  COWELL  Interpr. 
s.v.,  Forein  aitnswer  . .  such  an  answer,  as  is  not  triable 
in  the  countie  where  it  is  made.  [With  a  reference  to 
Act  15  Hen.  VI^  c.  5,  which  reads:  Jesques  au  temps  que 
chescun  des  ditz  foreins  severalx  responses  soit  trie.]  1607 
COWELL  Interpr.^  Forein  Apposer  (forinsecarum  oppositon. 
Ibid.)  Forein  attachment  \ attach liamen turn  fonnsecum). 
Ibid.)  Forein  mater,  .mater  triable  in  another  countie.  Ibid.) 
Forein-plea..a.re.fasa\  of  the  ludge  as  incompetent,  because 
the  mater  in  hand  was  not  within  his  precincts.  Ibid.) 
Forein  sendee . .  such  service,  whereby  a  meane  Lord  holdeth 
ouer  of  another,  without  the  compasse  of  his  owne  fee.  .or 
else  that  which  a  tenant  performeth.  .out  of  the  fee.  a  1626 
BACON  Max.  $  Uses  Com.  Law  x.  (1636)  43  The  graunts  of 
a  common  person  . .  shall  be  extended  as  well  to  a  forrein 
intent  as  to  a  common  intent.  1685  KEBLE  King's  Bench 
Rep.  II.  132  The  Defendant  pleads  a  forein  attachment  in 
London  of  50  li.  1800  DURNFORD  &  EAST  Cases  King's 
Bench  VIII.  417  A  foreign  attachment  in  the  Mayor's  court 
at  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff. 

tU12.  Used  to  translate  ~L.  forensis '.  Made  in 
open  court,  public. 

t:  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  iii.  55  (Camb.  MS.)  For 
whennes  comyn  elles  alle  thyse  foreyne  compleyntes. 

13.  quasi-Oi/w.  (To fit,  go,  sail,  &c.)  foreign,  i.e. 
for  foreign  parts.     (Naut.  colloq. ) 

1829  MARRYAT  F.  Mildmay  v,  We  were  ordered  to  fit 
foreign.  1840  —  Poor  Jack  xiii,  In  consequence  of  our 
being  about  to  sail  foreign.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons 
•$•  W.  xix,  But  the  captain  is  going  foreign,  is  he  not  ? 

14.  Comb.  Chiefly  locative  and  parasynthetic,  as 
foreign-built^    -foliaged,   -going,    -looking,    -made) 

-manned)  ^-nationed,  -owned,  -wrought  adjs. 
1678  in  Marvell  Growth  Popery  64  The  Agatha,  "Foreign 
built,  250  Tuns.    1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reform.  (1891)  54 


dark,  sallow,  *foreign-looking  personage.  1895  Daily  News 
15  June  5/4  *Foreign-made  machinery.  1599  R.  LINCHE 
Fount.  A  nc.  Fict.  H  j  b,  The  vncertaine  steps  of  *forren- 
nationed  pilgrimes.  1878  A.  L.  PERRY  Elem.  Pol.  Econ. 
556  American-built  but  *foreign-owned  ships.  1513  MORE 
m  Grafton  C/tron.  (1568)  II.  808  Lawes.  .agaynst.  .*iorreign 
wrought  wares. 

B.  quasi-jtf.  and  sb. 
+ 1.   —  FOREIGNEB  i .  Also,  a  foreign  vessel.   Obs. 

1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  322  pe  tounes,  be  countes, 
be loreyns  alle  aboute,  To  be  kyng  felle  on  knes.  1429 
Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  143  Outrayeng  foreyns  that  cam 
from  Babilon.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  ofFolys  (1570)  197  Of 
these  false  forrams  renneth  so  great  a  bande  Vntp  our 
shippes,  that  [etc.].  1612  BREREWOOD  Lang.  <$•  Relig.  iii. 
IQ  Ambassages ..  or  whatsoever  other  business  of  the  pro- 
vincials, or  forraigns.  1643  Dec/.  Lords  <$•  Corn.,  Reb.  Ire- 
land 50  They  tooK  yesterday  a  Forrain  laden  with  deales. 
"\  b.  One  not  a  citizen,  or  more  particularly  not 
a  member  of  the  guild,  a  stranger,  an  outsider. 

c  1350  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  361  5e^  a  foreyne  empledy  l?e 
te^ynge.  1487  in  Ann.  Barber-Snrg.  Lend.  (1890)  581  Ye 
shall  not  admytt  eny  foren  to  be  of  this  misterie.  1540 
HYRDE  tr.  Vi-ves*  Instr.  Chr.  Worn,  (1592)  N  vj,  For 
citicens  favour  more  one  another,  than  they  do  forrains. 

t  2.  Short  for  chambre  foreine  (see  A.  i).   Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Hand/.  Synne  7436  Ful  foule  ys  bat 
forreyne  pat  ys  comoun  for  al  certeyne.  c  1385  CHAUCER 
L.  G.  Iv.  1962  Ariadne t  The  tour  ..  Was  ioyning  in  the 
walle  to  a  foreyne.  ijjog  in  Gage  Thingoe  Hundred  140 
To  be  wrought  with  cahon  and  breke,  with  foreyns  and  other 
necessaries.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  201/8  A  Foray ne,yi>rifa. 

3.  That  part  of  a  town  which  lies  outside  the 
borough  or  the  parish  proper.  Now  local. 

1668  PLOT  Stafford's*,  viii.  §  82.  314  All  the  Villages  and 
Hamlets  belonging  thereunto  [WalsallJ . .  which  they  call 
the  forraigne.  178*  NASH  Worcestersh.  II.  39  The  in- 
habitants of  the  foreign  of  Kidderminster,  so  called  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough. 
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1856  GLEW  ll'alsall  3  The  parish  is  in  two  townships, 
called  the  Borough  and  Foreign.  1875  Sussex  Gloss,  s.  v. 
Foreigner^  At  Rye.  .that  part  of  the  parish  which  lies  out  of 
the  boundary  of  the  corporation,  is  called  the  Foreign  of  Rye. 
b.  pL  The  outer  court  of  a  monastery;  also,  the 
space  immediately  outside  the  monastic  precincts. 
Obs.,  but  surviving  as  proper  name  in  various 
places  where  monasteries  existed. 

1668  WILKES  Plan  Canterbury  cited  in  Willis  Monast. 
Canterh.  (1869)  152  Y"  forrins.  1799  HASTKD  Kent  IV.  575 
The  space  of  ground  without  or  foreign  to  it  [the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church]  called  the  Foreigns,  now  vulgarly  the 
Fallings,  1873  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  (ed.  Shipley),  Foreign 
Court.  .Also  called  Foreigns. 

4.  In  foreign :  abroad. 

,  1618  FLETCHER  Q.  Corinth  m.  i,  One  that  hath  As 
people  say  in  forraigne  pleasur'd  him. 

Hence  Fo  reignly  adv. ;  Fo'reig-nness. 

1611  COTGK.,  Peregrinitt . .  forrainenesse.  1661  BOYLE 
Style  of  Script.  11675)  249  The  forreignness  and  obscurity 
of  some  texts.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  \.  \.  32  His 
English  had  little  foreignness  except  its  fluency.  1880 
J.  CAIRD  Pkilos.  Relig.  vi.  169  When  a  being  or  object 
reveals  itself  to  feeling,  it,  so  to  speak,  loses  any  vestige  of 
foreignness  or  estrangement.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Trag. 
Com.  ix.  169  He  rose  out  of  his  amazement . .  foreignly  be- 
holding himself. 

t  Forei'gn,  v.  Ods.~°    [f.  prec.]     (See  <juot.) 

1598  FLORID,  Esternare,  to  alienate,  estrange,  forraine. 

Foreignee-r,  v.  vulgar,  [f.  FOREIGN  +  -EER 
(marking  contempt).  Cf.  electioneer  vb.]  Only 
in  Foreignee'ring  vbl.  sb.attrib.j  concerned  with 
foreign  matters ;  also///,  a.  foreign,  like  a  foreigner. 

1827  Snorting  Mag.  XIX.  194  Since  I  sent  you  a  despatch 
on  foreigneering  business.  1841  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr.  501 
There  is  no  teaching  these  foreigneering  fellows  the  proper 
usage  of  their  parts  of  speech.  1890  HALL  CAINE  Bondman 

I.  iv.  65  The  sailor  was  like,  .a  foreigneering  sort  of  man  in 
a  skin  cap  and  long  stockings. 

Foreigner  (fjrrenai).     [f.  FOREIGN  a.  +  -ER  *.] 

1.  A  person  born  in  a  foreign  country  ;  one  from 
abroad  or  of  another  nation  ;  an  alien. 

In  ordinary  use  chiefly  applied  to  those  who  speak  a 
foreign  language  as  their  native  tongue  ;  thus  in  England 
the  term  is  not  commonly  understood  to  include  Americans. 

1413  Pilgr.  SoTvle  (Caxton)  iv.  xxxvili.  (1859)  64  They 
were  straunge  foreyners,  nought  of  his  propre  peple.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  302  Whome  that  foreyner  & 
straunger  Pylate  wolde  oftentymes.  .haue  delyuered.  1561 
T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  138,  I  am  here  a  foriner  and 
stranger,  as  all  my  fathers  were.  1637  Decree  StarChamb. 
§  12  in  Milton's  Areop,  (Arb.)  15  That  no.  .forreigner.  .be 
suffered  to  bring  in.  .any  booke  or  bookes  printed  beyond 
the  seas.  1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3916/3  Having  reviewed 
all  the  Horse  and  Foot  under  his  Command,  as  well  English 
as  Foreigners.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  vii.  268  Besides 
the  Dorians,  there  were  foreigners  of  other  nations. 

b.  transf.  Some  thing  produced  or  brought  from 
abroad  ;  esp.  a  foreign  vessel. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  148  Beside  what  I  have  seen  amongst 
forreigners  [plants]  in  Gardens.  1716  ADDISON  Freeholder 
No.  22  r  3  The  lemons,  the  brandy,  the  sugar,  and  the  nutmeg, 
were  all  foreigners.  1823  SCORESBY  Jrnl.  Whale  Fishery 
68  Nine  or  ten  ships  were  assembled . .  none  of  them  followed 
us,  excepting  a  foreigner.  Ibid,  410  The  black  rat  and  the 
common  mouse  are  enumerated  . .  but  both  these  are  for- 
eigners imported  by  the  shipping.  1891  Daily  News 
21  Nov.  5/3  The  failure  of  the  English  walnut  crop  has 
enhanced  the  price  of  foreigners'. 

2.  One  of  another  county,  parish,  etc. ;  a  stranger, 
outsider.     In  early  use  esp.  one  not   a  member  of 
any  particular  guild,  a  non-freeman.     Now  dial. 

14..  Customs  of  Malton  in  Sur tees  Misc.  (1800)59  Yffe 
any  man  . .  als  wele  a  foraner  as  Burges,  be  sommpnyd  to 
any  cowrte.  c  1460  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  317  Ye  shall  not. . 
counsell  any  forynar  to  dwell  wlyn  be  franschys  of  this 
craft.  1565  in  Pkton  L'pool  Mimic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  75  No 
foreigner,  as  men  of  Bolton,  Blackburne  or  any  other 
places.  1676  DEGGE  Parson's  Counsellor  n.  v.  166  There 
is  no  difference  between  the  Case  of  a  Parishioner  and  a 
Forrainer,  where  [etc.].  1700  Grassmens*  Ace.  (Surtees)  96 
If  any  Forraner  or  Freeborn  come.  1855  MRS.  GASKELL 
North  ($•  S.  xvii,  '  Yo're  just  a  foreigner,  and  nothing  more ', 
said  he,  contemptuously.  '  Much  yo  know  about  it.'  1875 
Sussex  Gloss. ,  Foreigner^  a  stranger,  a  person  who  comes 
from  any  other  county  but  Sussex. 

1 3.  fig-  A  stranger,  outsider ;  a  little-known 
person;  rarely,  a  person  other  than  oneself  (cf. 
FOREIGN  a.  2).  Obs. 

1586  T.  B.  La.  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  I.  (1594)  75  He,  that 
would  not  be  a  stranger  to  the  universe,  an  alien  to  felicity, 
and  a  foreiner  to  himself.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
Ixviii.  §  i  Forreiners  and  strangers  from  the  Church  of 
God.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  Hi.  i.  i.  (1651)  501 
Jealpusie  is  . .  a  fear  or  doubt,  lest  any  forrainer  should 
participate  or  share  with  him  in  his  love.  1641  DENHAM 
Sophy  v.  52  Joy  is  such  a  forrainer,  So  meere  a  stranger  to 
my  thoughts,  I  know  Not  how  to  entertaine  him. 

Foreignism  (fp'reniz'm).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM.] 

1.  The  imitation  of  what  is  foreign. 

1870  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Recollect,  v.  202,  In  my  essays . .  I  do  not 
recollect  any  tendency  toforeignism.  1892  Review  of  Rev. 
Aug.  165  Journalists  in  the  German  language  encourage 
foreignism. 

An  idiom,  phrase,  or  term  of  foreign  origin. 

1877  Congregationalist  (U.  S.)  15  Aug.  (Cent.\  That  he 
[Miles  Coverdale]  left  in  his  Bible  some  few  foreJgnisms  . . 
is  not  surprising.  1887  L.  SWINBURNE  in  Scribner's  Mag. 

II.  508    It   is   astonishing,    indeed,   how   many  of    these 
foreignisms  have  crept  into  the  common  speech. 

Foreigliize  (fc  renaiz),  v.      [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
1.  intr.  To   grow  or   become  foreign ;   to  take 
after,  or  display  a  resemblance  to,  foreign  types. 


FOREKNOW. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Warwick  (1662)  129  mart;.,  Our 
Countryman  Pits  did  foranize  with  long  living  beyond  the 
Seas.  1860  Ecclesiologist  XXI.  179  The  style  of  course 
foreignizes. 

2.  trans.  To  render  foreign  ;  to  refashion  after 
foreign  models  ;  to  give  a  foreign  air  to. 


much.  1894  Nation  (N.Y.)  LVIII.  360/3  We  needlessly 
foreignize  our  tongue  by  multiplying  the  single./",  /,  and  v 
endings. 

t  Fo:re-ima-gine,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  -t- 
IMAGINE  z/.]  trans.  To  imagine  beforehand. 

1602  [see  the  ppl.  a.]     1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.    xxiii. 
(1632)  55,  I  am  fully  perswaded  you  fore-imagine  what  I  will 
charge  you  with.     1624  BP.  HALL  Heaven  vpon  Earth  §  3 
To  - .  fore-imagine  the  worst  in  all  casuall  matters. 

Hence  For  e-imagrined///.a.  So  Fore-imagina- 
tion, something  imagined  beforehand. 

160*  CAREW  Eng.  Tongue  (17  v,$  n  A  fore-imagined  possi- 
billtie.  1635  DONNE  Serm.  Ixvi.  667  All  that  is  well  done 
.  .is.  .done  according  to  Preconceptions,  Fore-imaginations. 

Fore-inclined,  -instruct,  etc. :  see  FOBE-. 

Fo:re-inte'nd,  ».  [f.  FOKE-  pref.}  trans.  To 
intend  beforehand.  Hence  JPo're- intended///,  a, 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  249  Shee  was  put  from  the 
bias  of  her  fore-intended  lesson.  i6aa  WITHER  Mistr., 
Philar.  Wks.  (1633)  635  What  the  Fates  doe  fore-intend, 
They  never  change  agajne.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Sur- 
tees)  90  That  hee  give  him  notice  what  is  to  bee  done  or 
foreintended.  x866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xv. 
(1878)  325  Whether  she  foreintended  her  following  conduct. 

t  Fo  re-intent.  Obs.  [f.  FORE- pref.  +  INTENT.] 
A  pre-arranged  purpose. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  Lxxxni,  127  One  may  fail  me 
by  accident,  but  the  other  will  do  it  out  of  fore-intent. 

Forejudge  (fooiidgtrd^),  v.  Also  7  forjudge. 
[f.  FOHE-  pref.  +  JUDGE  z/.] 

1.  trans.  To  judge  or  determine  beforehand  or 
without  a  fair  trial ;  to  prejudge.  Also  absol. 

1561-80  [see  the  ppl.  a.  and  vbl.  sb^\.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  in.  §  195  If  his  Majesty  might  take  notice  what 
Bills  were  passing  in  either  House,  and  declare  His  Own 
opinion,  it  was  to  forejudge  Their  Counsels.  1656  in 
Burton's  Diary  (1828)  I.  215  We  ought  not  toforejudge  the 
petition.  1860  ELLICOTT  Life  Our  Lord  iv.  174  Pharisees 
whom  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  . .  had  sent  forth  to  forejudge 
and  to  condemn. 

f  2.  To  form  a  judgement  or  opinion  of  before- 
hand. Also  intr.  with  of.  Obs. 

1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON  *}ud.  Astrol.  To  Rdr.  7  They  rashely 
forejudge  what  I  thinke.     a  1716  SOUTH  Semi.  (1717)  V.  300 
Those  false   Rates  and  Grounds,  by  which  Men  generally 
fore-judge  of  the    Issue   or   Event   of  Actions.      1734  W. 
GIFFARD  Case  Midivif.  Ivii.  129,  I.  .prepared  to  attempt  the 
delivery,  forejudging  the  inconveniencies  I  might  meet  with. 
179:1  G.  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1891  XII.   177  Some  in- 
fallible rule  by  which  we  could  fore-judge  events. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Prejuger^  to.  .foreiudge ;  to  rule,  or  direct 
the  opinion  of  Judges  by  aformer  iudgement. 

Hence  Forejudged  ///.  a. ;  Forejudging  vbl. 
sb.  and///,  a. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  fust.  iv.  54  The  determination 
of  the  Councell  may  haue  his  force,  and  be  as  a  forejudged 
sentence,  and  yet  not  hinder  the  aforesaid  examination. 
1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xlii,  8  This  proud  vaunting 
rose  of.,  malicious  forejudging.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  v. 
(1598)433  If  you  will  suffer  attentiue  iudgement  and  notfore- 
iudging  passion,  to  bee  the  waigher  of  my  wordes.  1633 
FORD  Broken  H.  iv.  iii,  Cleave  not  my  heart  . .  With  your 
fore-judging  fears. 

Forejudge :  see  FOBJUDGE. 

Forejudgement  (fo9i|dgz7'dgment).  Also  6 
for-,  [f.  FOKE  pref.  +  JUDGEMENT  :  cf.  prec.] 

1.  Judgement  determined  or  formed  beforehand. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  Pref.  33,  It  is  not 
my  part  to  make  any  ones  title  either  better  or  worse  with 
my  fore-iudgment.  1591  SPENSER  Muiopotmos  320  All  the 
Gods.  .Did  surely  deeme  the  victorie  his  due  :  But  seldome 
scene,  forejudgment  proveth  true.  i86a  SEWARD  in  Sat.  Rev. 
(1863)  404  The  only  foreign  nation  steadily  contributing 
in  every  indirect  way  possible  to  verify  its  forejudgment. 

f2.  A  judgement  previously  pronounced ;  a  judi- 
cial precedent.  Obs. 

1590  BLUNDEVILE  Art  Logic  iv.  iii.  104  What  call  you 
Foreiudgementes  or  Ruled  Cases?  They  bee  iudgementes 
or  sentences  heretofore  pronounced,  whereby  ludges  take 
example  to  giue  like  iudgement  in  like  cases. 

Fore-keel, -king,  -knee,  -knight :  see  FORE-. 

Foreknow  (fo»jnJ"-),  v.  Also  6  forknow. 
[f.  FORE-  pref.  +  KNOW  z>.]  a.  trans.  To  know 
beforehand,  have  previous  knowledge  of. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  141  Before  all  tymes,  I  was 
forknowen  and  ordeyned  of  god  to  be  made.  1680  ALLEN 
Peace  $  Unity  16  St.  Paul  . .  fore-knew  there  would  be 
Heresies  among  them.  173*  BERKELEY Sertn.  toSoc.  Prop. 
Gosp.  Wks.  III.  239  Are  not  the  times  and  seasons  fore- 
known only  to  God?  1817  SHELLEY  To  Oilier  n  Dec., 
You  . .  foreknew  all  that  these  people  would  say.  1855 
KINGSLEY  Westw.  Ho!  (1889)  5/1  He  foreknew  it  would 
give  her  pain. 

absol.  1754  EDWARDS  Freed.  Will  n.  xi.  (ed.  4'  138  If  God 
does  not  fore-know,  he  cannot  foretell. 

b.  intr.  To  have  previous  knowledge  of. 

1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  n. i.SsSThetis.. Wept  for  her  Son, fore- 
knowing of  his  Fate. 

Hence  Foreknown///,  a.;  Foreknowing  vbl. 
sb.  and  ///.  a.  (whence  Foreknowingly  adv.^. 
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FOREKNOWLEDGE. 

Also  t  Foreknowable  a.,  that  may  be  foreknown 
f  PoreSnower,  one  who  foreknows. 


leste  foreknawing  . .  Is  in  the  man.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our 
Lfuiye  4  Hauynge  her  endelesly  as  presence  in  the  syghte  of 
hys  Godly  forknowynge.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
Matt.  xxv.  34  God  the  foreknower  of  al  thinges.  1562 
J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  fy  Epigr.  11867)  IJ5  The  fore  knowne  ill  to 
man,  would  call  Fore  felt  greefe,  of  fore  knowne  vnrest. 
1647  JER.  TAYLOR  Lib.  Proph.  xiii.  198  He  does  very  im- 
prudently serve  his  ends  who  seeingly  and  fore-knowingly 
loses  his  life  in  the  prosecution  of  them.  a.  1660  HAMMOND 
Third  let.  Prescience  §  75  Wks.  1674. 1.  598  The  foreknower 
is  not  cause  of  all  that  are  foreknown.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi. 
773  Evil  . .  Which  neither  his  foreknowing  can  prevent. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  712  We  cannot  but  grant  such 
things  therefore  to  be  foreknowable.  1849  GROTE  Greece 
n.  Ixviii.  (1862)  VI.  143  Foreknowing  and  consistent  agents. 
1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  259  That  regularity  itself  of  God's 
creation  sets  forth  those  other  foreknown  operations  of  God. 

Foreknowledge  (fiwmp-leds).  [f.  FOBE-  pr . 

+  KNOWLEDGE.]  Knowledge  of  an  event,  etc.  be- 
fore it  exists  or  happens ;  prescience. 

1535  COVEROALE  Judith  ix.  6  Thy  iudgmentes  are  done 
in  thy  euerlastinge  fore  knowlege.  1335  EDEN  Decades 
Contents  (Arb.)  45  The  foreknowleage  that  the  poet  Seneca 
had  of  the  fyndynge  of  the  newe  worlde.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  in.  118  If  I  foreknew,  Foreknowledge  had  no  influence 
on  their  fault.  1729  BUTLER  Serin.  Wks.  187^4  II.  Pref.  19 
It  is  not  foreknowledge  of  the  punishment  which  renders  us 
obnoxious  to  it.  1847  GROTE  Greece  u.  xi.  III.  130  Money 
lent  with  the  foreknowledge  that  the  borrower  will  be  unable 
to  repayit.  1863  DICEY  Federal  St.  II.  210  [An  astrologer 
promises  to]  give  to  the  public  a  fore-knowledge  of  all  the 
general  affairs  through  life. 

Hence  Forekuowledged  ppl.  a.,  known  before- 
hand as  liable  to,  destined  to.  Obs.—1 

'577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  643  Thou  art  ..  fore- 
knowledged,  as  they  saye,  to  damnation. 

Porel,  forrel  (ffrel).  Forms  :  3-6  forel,  (5 
furel),  5-7  forell(e,  7  forrell,  foroll,  9  for(r)el, 
forriU.  [a.  OF. forrel, fottrrel  (Fr.fourreau),  dim. 
i.forre,fuerre  case,  sheath,  etc.  (see  Fun  sb.)] 

1.  ta.  A  sheath  (obs.).  fb.  A  case  or  box  (obs.). 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  15791  (Cott.)  O  be  forel  asuerd  he  drogh. 

1  a  1430  Wyclif's  Job  xx.  25  Out  of  his  shethe,  or  out  of 
the  furel.  1378  LYTE  Dodoens  vl.  Ixi.  737  The  fruit  [of  Date 
tree] . .  lapped  in  a  certayne  long  and  brode  forrell  or  covering. 
c.  A  case  or  covering  in  which  a  book  or  manu- 
script is  kept,  or  into  which  it  is  sewn.  Now  dial. 
1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvi.  103  And  take  his  felawe  to 
wittnesse,  What  he  fond  in  a  forel  of  a  freres  lyuynge. 
1:1440  Prom/i.  Parv.  171/2  Forelle,  to  kepe  yn  a  boke, 
forulus.  1319  HOHMAN  Vulg.  84  b,  I  hadde  leuer  haue  my 
boke  sowed  in  a  forel :  than  bounde  in  bourdis.  1333  St. 
Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VI.  134  His  letters  shalbe  enclosed  in  a 
forel  directed  to  the  Treasorer.  1823  J.  JENNINGS  Observ. 
Dial.  West  Eng.  38  Forrel,  the  cover  of  a  book.  1893 
Wittsh.  Gloss.,  Forel,  the.  .cover  of  a  book. 

2.  A  kind  of  parchment  dressed  to  look  like  vel- 
lum, used  for  covering  books  (now  only  for  account- 
books). 

1349  (Mar.)  Bt.  Com.  Prayer  Colophon,  No  manner  of 
persone  shall  sell  this  present  book,  unbounde,  above  the 
price  of  two  shillynges  and  two-pence  ;  and  bounde  in  forcll 
for  in.  x<l.  1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  529  The  tympans 
are  covered  with  vellum,  forrels,  or  parchment. 

aiMb.  1883  Kerry's  St.  Lauur.  Reading  203  Good  paper 
—forel  binding. 

3.  A  selvedge  or  border. 

1691  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2653/4  A  Crimson  Piece  of  Spanish 
Uotn  23  yards  long.. with  a  yellow  Foroll  and  a  White 
™st',  *ffl  Kd'  N°-  33i6/4  Three  pieces  of  Super-fine 
Black  Cloath  for  Men's  ware,  marked  with..D.  Chance  in 
length  m  the  Forell.  1774  Act  14  Ceo.  Iff,  c.  25  Frauds 
a«j  frequently  committed.,  by  taking  off. .  the ..  Forrel  or 


. 
t  PoTOl,  fOTrel,  v.  Obs.    [f.prec.  sb.]   trans. 

To  cover  with  a  '  forel  '.  Hence  Fo-relled  fpl.  a. 
1642  FULLER  Holy  t,  Prof.  St.  ill.  xxiv.  227  The  second 
dition  of  the  Temple  .  .  as  it.  was  new  forrelled  and  filleted 

with  gold  by  Herod.     1696  E.  Budleigh  Churcliw.  Ace.  in 

fn'T.fh    r""7'-  Assoc-  <I89=)XXIV.  264  PJ  for  a  great 
toreld  booke  oo.  05.  o. 

Foreland  (foVjland).  Forms:  4  forlonde, 
(farlande),  5-7  fbrland(e,  (7  furland),  6  fore- 
londe,  -lands,  5-  foreland,  [f.  KOBE-  pref.  + 
LAND.  Cf.  Du.  van-land;  also  \<x\.  forlendi  land 
between  hills  and  the  sea.] 

L.  A  cape,  headland  or  promontory 

"c  I"6  iles  of  Anglesay  on  lyft 


he 


land  v 


for- 


To  wh.re  the  w.ve-worn  foreland  ends  the  bay 
A.  A  strip  of  land  in  front  of  something 
a.  (See  quots.) 

1580-!  Act  23  Ela.  c.  13.  §  2  Certeyne  Shelves  and  Fore 
l:>ndes..lyeng  Betwene  the  Walles  and  Boundes  of  the  £ud 
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Marshes  . .  and  the  River  of  Thames.  1793  J.  PHILLIPS 
Hist.  Inland  Navig.  Add.  178  The  forelands  on  the  north 
side  also  are  not  to  be  less  than  thirty  feet  wide.  1807 
Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XXVI.  35  By  the  erection  of  a  new  bank 
or  sea  wall  they  get  a  foreland  to  their  former  estate.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Foreland.. a  space  left  between 
the  base  of  a  canal  bank,  and  an  adjacent  drainage  cut  or 
river,  so  as  to  favour  the  stability  of  the  bank. 
b.  Fortif.  (See  quot.  1853.) 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.,  Foreland . .  the  same  with 
Benne.  1717  tr.  Frezier's  Voy.  S.  Sea  93  A  Berm,  or  Fore- 
land, being  a  small  space  of  Ground  between  the  Wall  anc 
the  Moat.  1833  STOCQUELER  Milit.  Diet.,  Foreland . .  a 
confined  space  of  ground  between  the  rampart  of  a  town 
or  fortified  place  and  the  moat.  .Now  usuallycalled  a  berm. 

3.  Land  or  territory  lying  in  front. 

1831  KlTTO  Bible  lllustr..  Life  $  Death  Our  Lord  29,  I 
looked  towards  the  west,  and  beheld  the  forelands  of  Car- 
mel.  1870  Daily  Tel.  22  Sept,,  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  .will 
form  a  German  foreland. 

•(•4.  Sc.  'A  house  facing  the  street,  as  distin- 
guished from  one  in  a  close  or  alley'  (Jam.).  Obs. 

1489  Ada  Audit.  149/2  A  foreland  of  ane  tennenment 
Hand  in  be  said  Cannoungate. 

5.  attrib.,  in  t  Foreland-men  (see  quot.). 

1666  Land.  Gaz.  No.  19/4  The  Foreland  Men,  viz.  The 
Colliers  of  Sandwich,  and  the  several  Ports  of  Thanet,  stay 
in  expectation  of  Convoy. 

Forelay  (fo»jl^-)i  ".     [f.  Yovx-pref.  +  LAY  v.} 

1.  trans.  To  lie  in  wait  for,  waylay.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1348  HALL  Chron.,  lien.  IV,  Introd.  9  He  was  forelayed 

and  taken.     1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  667  For  feare 

(quoth  he)  that  Ibe  forlaied  by  the  way,  and  rifled  by  him. 

1700  DRYDEN  Palamon  fif  A .  I.  493  An  ambush'd  thief  fore- 
lays  a  traveller.     1887  Kentish  Gloss.,  Fore-lay,  to  waylay, 
t  b.  To  lie  in  ambush  about  or  near  (a  place). 
1363  GOLDING  Cxsar  (1565) fob,  Hys  encmys  might,  .for- 
lay  the  wayes.    1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  lii.  (1632)  180 
His  opposites  had  forelaid  the  country,  and  hemmed  him 
about.     1683  Brit.  Spec.  io«They  had  forelaid  the  Passages 
by  land. 

C.  fig.  To  lay  obstacles  in  the  way  of;  to  plot 
or  take  action  against;  to  embarrass,  frustrate, 
hinder,  interfere  with.  Now  rare. 

1371  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  v.  u  The  Lord  . .  forlayeth 
their  craftynesse.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  iv.  58  Then 
Ebwith,  and  with  her  slides  Srowy;  which  forelay  Her  pro- 
gresse.  1612-13  Up.  HALL  Contempl.,  O.  T.  xx.  ix,  How 
cunningly  doth  he  forelay  their  confidence.  1697  DRVDEN 
Virgil  XI.  781  With  chosen  Foot  his  Passage  to  forelay, 
And  place  an  Ambush  in  the  winding  way.  1832  JOHN 
BREE  Saint  Herbert's  Isle  n.  v,  She  would  her  own  sweet 
peace  forelay. 

2.  To  lay  down  or  plan  beforehand ;  to  pre- 
arrange; with  both  material  and  immaterial  objs. 
Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1603  DANIEL  Philotas  Wks.  (1717)  350  Envy  will  most 
cunningly  furelay  The  Ambush  of  their  Ruin,  a  1619 
F.  DAVISON  Pact.  Rhapsody  (1826)  II.  361  Privy  snares  my 
foes  fore-lay.  1843  [ANGIER]  Lane.  Vail.  Achar  \  The 
wise  God  .  .  forelaid  a  double-foundation,  of  sin  in  the 
enemy,  and  humiliation  in  his  people,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin. 
(1744)  XI.  252  An  excellent  artificer,  who  in  all  his  works 
of  art,  has  forelaid  in  his  mind  a  perfect  model  of  his  intended 
fabric.  1815  Mr.  John  Def  astro  I.  52  Thus  the  ground 
was  forelaid  for  great  rejoicing.  1876  in  H'hitby  Gloss. 

Hence  IVrelaid  ///.  a. ;  Forelaying  vbl.  sb. 

1600  HOLLAND  Liny  v.  xxviii.  (1609)  199  There  was  no  feare 
of  ambushments  and  forelayings.  1640  LD.  J.  DIGBV  Sf. 
in  Ho.  Com.  9  Nov.  8,  I  levell  at  no  man  with  a  forelayd 
designe.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  i.  §  16  The  con- 
stituted and  fore-laid  principles  of  his  Art.  1815  Mr 
JohnDecastro  I.  259  Thus  far  by  way  of . .  forelaying  of 
the  ground. 

t  Poreleader.  Obs.  Also  4,  6  for-,  [f.  FOHE- 

pref.  +  LEADER.]     One  who  leads  the  advance ;  a 
chief  or  principal  leader. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14410  (Cott.)  Moyses  was  bair  for-leder. 
'535  J°YE  Apol.  Tindale  18  Christe  is  the  firste  frutis  and 
fore  leader  of  them  that  sleap.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Diet  for 
Drunkards (1789)  17  Would  God  that  we  learned  not,  by  the 
foreleaders  before  named,  to  charge  and  coniure  each  other 
vnto  the  pledge.  i6n  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vil.  v.  §  i 
Hengist  for  valour,  policie,  and  strength,  was  the  fore- 
leader.  1648  HERRICK  Hesper.  (1869)  326  Know,  for  truth, 
I  meant  You  a  fore-leader  in  this  testament.  1876  Whitby 
Gloss.,  Fooreleadcr,  chief  captain. 

Foreleg  (foValeg;  but  the  stress  is  variable), 
[f.  FORE-  pref.  -t  LEG  sl>.]  One  of  the  front  legs  of 
a  quadruped  ;  also,  rarely  one  of  the  anterior  limbs 
of  a  biped. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  (1692)  1079  A  grete  wulfe  syttyng 
And  embracyng  the  heed  betwene  his  forleggys.  1500 
HAWKS  Past.  Pleas  xxxvi,.  iii,  His  forelegges  latyn,  and  of 
ethers  full.  1616  SURHL.  &  MABKH.  Country  Farme  133 
When  a  Horses  neere  fore-legge,  and  hisneere  hinder-Iegee 
..are  so  fastened  together.  1638  OSBORN  Adv.  Son  (1673) 
83  A  Carver  at  Court . .  being  laughed  at  by  him  [King  James] 
for  saying  the  wing  of  a  Rabbit,  maintained  it  as  congruous 
as  the  fore-leg  of  a  Capon,  a  Phrase  used  in  Scotland?  I74o 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xi.  ii,  The  beast  now  unluckily  making 
M/ i  ^ep'  i upon  Ms  fore'legs.  «86i  HUXLEY  Lect. 
Wrkg.Mcn  23  The  foreleg  of  the  Horse.  1873  W.  S.  HAY- 
WARD  Love  agst.  World  13  Though  he  got  his  fore  legs  well 
on  the  bank  he  was  short  with  his  hind  ones 

Pore-lend,  -lie  :  see  FORE-  pref,  2  a   i 

Fore-lift,  -lighter,  -line,  etc. :  see  Foxx-firef. 

Forelive  (fe**-v),  v.  [f.  FORE-  pnf.  +  LIVE 
v.)  trans.  To  live  before  another. 

of 


.  .  530       ey  wo   ore    v     an 

preceded  us  may  be  called  our  Ancestors.     1805  SOUTHEY 


FORELOOK. 

Aladoc  n.  iii,  Then  do  I  forelive  the  race  of  men,  So  that 
the  things  that  will  be,  are  to  me  Past. 
b.  intr.  (or  absol.) 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  xix.  (1848)  208  Some  believed  .  .  that 
the  soul,  .had  forelived  in  Heaven. 

Fore'lle     [a.  Get.  fore-He.]     A  kind  of  trout. 

1881  BLACKMORE  Cliristowell,  I.  xvii.  268,  I  dare  say,  he 
doesn't  know  a  trout  from  a  Forelle.  [1891  G.  MEREDITH 
One  of  our  Cony.  II.  iv,  88  Yroshforellen  for  lunch.] 

Forelock  (fooulpk),  rf.l  Also  5-7  forlook. 
[f.  FOBE-  pref.  +  LOCK  sb.1} 

fl.  a.  ?Some  piece  of  horse-harness,  b.  (See 
quot.  1889.)  Obs. 

1467  Mann,  fy  Househ.  Exp.  (i84i>  408  My  mastyr  paid 
for  mendynge  of  a  forlokke,  j.d.  1889  Cent.  Diet.,  Fore- 
lock, in  medieval  armor,  a  clasp  or  catch  serving  to  hold 
the  helm,  or  in  some  cases  the  beaver  or  the  mentonniert:, 
to  the  gorgerin  or  breast-plate  in  front. 

2.  A  wedge  (usually  of  iron)  thrust  through  a 
hole  in  the  end  of  a  bolt  in  order  to  keep  it  in  its 
place.     Now  chiefly  Naut. 

1314  Wiftoft  Church™.  Ace.  (1797)  209  For  y  forlock  to 
y"  grete  bell,  i4.  1534  Yatton  C/iurc/nv.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec. 
Soc.)  149  For  forks,  forlocks,  pynnes  to  y  bales  [bells]. 
1613-39  I-  JONES  in  Leoni  tr.  Palladia's  Archil.  (1742)  I. 
103  The  Bolts  and  Forelocks  of  Fir,  that  fasten  the  Timber. 
1762  FALCONER  Shipiur.  n.  273  The  forelocks  drawn,  the 
frajppings  they  unlace.  1869  SlK  E.  J.  REED  Shipbiiild. 
xvii.  340  The  various  parts  of  the  work  are  ..temporarily 
secured  .  .  by  means  orpins  and  cotters,  or  forelocks. 

3.  Comb.  :  forelock-bolt,  -hook  (see  quots.). 
1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  5  Fore  locke  bolts 

hath  an  eye  at  the  end,  whereinto  a  fore  locke  of  iron  is 
driuen  to  keepe  it  from  starting  backe.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Cheville  a  goupilles,  a  forelock-bolt, 
or  bolt  fitted  to  receive  a  forelock.  1794^  Rigging  ff  Sea- 
tnansh.  54  Fore-lock-hooks  are  made  of  iron,  with  a  long 
neck  and  handle.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  905  Forelock 
Hook  (Rope-making',  a  winch  or  whirl  in  the  tackle-block 
bywhich  a  bunch  of  three  yarns  is  twisted  into  a  strand 


Forelock  (foeuVk),  sb*     [f.   FOBE-  pref. 
LOCK  ^.2] 

1.  A  lock  of  hair  growing  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  just  above  the  forehead. 


A  square  forehead,  upo .... 

abide  moderately  elevated.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  IV.  302 
Hyacinthin  Locks  Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly 
hung  Clustring.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Each  «t  All  v.  62 
There  was  plenty  of  bobbing  from  the  girls  and  pulling 
of  forelocks  from  the  boys.  1878  BESANT  &  RICE  Celia's 
Art.  xxii,  All  had  a  word  to  say  to  the  Captain,  touching 
their  forelocks  by  way  of  preface. 

trans/.  1619  BAINBRIDCE  Dcscr.  Late  Comet  (1629)  9 
This  Comets  forelock  was  a  better  Ephemeris  for  the 
Sunnes  place  then  many  in  great  request. 

b.  Of  a  horse,  etc. :  A  detached  lock  above  the 
forehead. 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  59  F  4  The  Forelock  of  the 
Horse.  1781  COWPER  Charity  176  Loose  fly  his  forelock 
and  his  ample  mane.  1791  —  Iliad  xix.  306  The  bristly 
forelock  of  the  boar.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  m.  94  Clipped 
away  the  forelocks  of  the  lambs. 

2.  fig. ;  esp.  in  phrase  to  take  time,  opportunity, 
etc.  by  the  forelock. 

(Suggested  by  the  representation  described  in  Phaedrus 
Fab.  v.  viii,  'Calvus,  comosa  fronte,  nudo  occipitio,  . . 
Occasioneni  rerum  significat  brevem.'l 

1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  65  Thinking  to  . .  take 
opportunitie  by  her  forelockes.  1394  SPENSER  Amoretti 
Ixx,  The  ioyous  time  wil  not  be  staid,  Unlesse  she  doe  him 
by  the  forelock  take.  1630  MASSINGER  Unnat.  Combat  v.  i, 
I'll  take  occasion  by  the  forelock.  1775  ADAIK  Amer.  Ind. 
301,  I  took  time  by  the  fore-lock.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust 
(1875)  I.  231,  I  became  a  philosopher,  to  catch.  .Wisdom  by 
the  forelock.  1874  MOTLEY  Barneveld  I.  vii.  213  The 
occasion.. was  bald  behind,  and  mast  be  grasped  by  the 
forelock. 

Forelock  (fo^ulpk),  v.  [f.  FORELOCK  sb^\ 
trans.  To  fasten  with  a  forelock  ;  also  with  in. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Yiij  b,  Bolts,  which 
..  are  fore-locked  or  clinched  upon  rings.  1839  R.  S. 
ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  89  The  paddle  arms  . . 
keyed  or  forelocked  there.  1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6) 
86  A  bolt  is  put  through  the  mast,  .and  forelocked  in. 

Hence  Po'relooked///.  a.,  Po-relocking  vbl.  sb. 

1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  85  A  crank  pin. . 
secured  by  a  forelocking  pin.  1874  THEARLE  Naval  Arch. 
§  23r.  244  The  channel  rail  is  secured  to  the  channel  by 
iron  straps,  fastened  by  forelocked  bolts. 

Fore-log :  see  FORE-  pref.  3. 

Forelong,  obs.  form  of  FDRLONG. 

Fore-loofe,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FURLOUGH. 

Forelook  (foViluk),  sb.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  LOOK 
sb.  •  cf.  next.]  a.  A  look  forward  (obs.  exc.  U.S.) 
t  b.  The  habit  or  power  of  looking  forward ; 
Foresight,  providence. 

1337  Lay  folks  Catech.  143  The  saule..went  untill  hell 
and  toke  oute  thas..Whi!ke  he  in  his  forloke  wold  that 
wer  saued.  £1420  Sir  Amadas  (Weber)  373  Ther  Y  had 
an  hondorthe  marke  of  rent ;  Y  spentte  hit  all  in  lyghtte 
atent,  Of  suche  forlok  was  Y.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on 
Deut.  exc.  1181  It  is  to  be  concluded  then,  that  Moses  had 
a  further  forelook.  1882  E.  P.  GOODWIN  Serin,  bef.  Amer. 
Bd.  Comm.  For.  Missions  7  The  gospel  was  to  be  preached 
.  .with  equal,  .forelook  of  triumph  to  all  who  would  receive 
t.  1883  HALE  Christm.  in  Palace  viii.  192  She  had  a 
week's  provant  in  the  house ;  and  that  was  a  very  long 
orelook  for  her. 

Forelook  (fo»ilu-k  ,  v.  Also  for-,  [f.  FORE- 
pref.  +  LOOK  v.  (In  sense  3  perh.  f.  ~ 
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1.  trans.  To  look  at  or  see  ahead  or  beforehand, 
foresee ;  to  watch  over.     Also  reft. 

111300  Cursor  AI.  8211  (Cott.)  Godd  ..  bat  all  for-lokes  in 
his  sight,  c  1300  Ibid.  28056  (Cott.  GalbaJ  Ilk  man  suld 
him  forloke-.bat  his  conciens  be  clene.  1340  HAMPOLE 
Pr.  Consc.  1946  Na  man.  .can  be  tyme  of  be  dede  forluke. 

2.  intr.  To  look  ahead  or  forward. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vil.  551  He  shall  dylygentlye  fore- 
loke  and  see  that  Goddys  wylle  be  done.  1603  B.  JONSON 
Kings  Entertainm.  19  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  529/2  Then  did  I 
forelock,  And  saw  this  day  mark'd  white  in  Clotho's  book. 
1847  EMERSON  Poems  (.1857)  146  The  World-soul  knows  his 
own  affair,  Forelooking,  when  he  would  prepare  For  the 
next  ages. 

t  3.  To  bewitch  by  a  look.     Cf.  overlook.  06s. 

1596  THOMAS  Hal.  Diet.  (1606),  Fascino,  to  bewitch  . .  to 
forelooke.  1611  COTGR.,  Ensorceler . .  To  charme  . .  fore- 
looke,  eye-bite. 

Hence  Poreloo-kingr///.  a.  Also  Foreloo'ker, 
one  who  forelocks. 

1382  WYCI.IF  Ecclns.  iii.  34  God  is  the  forlookere  f_Vulg. 
prospector]  of  hym  that  }eldeth  grace.  Ibid.  xi.  32  As  the 
forlookere  seende  the  falling  of  his  ne3hebore.  1870  EMER- 
SON  Sec.  $•  Soiit.  vi.  118  A  forelooking  tenderness. 

Foreloqper,  foreloper  (foajl«-paj,  -l^-pai). 

South  Africa,  [ad.  Du.  voorlooper,  f.  voor-  FOBE- 
+  loafer  runner,  f.  loopen  to  run.] 

A  boy  who  walks  with  the  foremost  pair  of  a  team 
of  oxen,  in  order  to  guide  them.  Hence  Foreloo'p 
v.  intr.,  to  do  the  work  of  a  forelooper. 

1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  iv,  I  managed  to 
start  on  March  31,  w_ith  only  a  driver  and  foreloper.  1881 
FENN  Off  to  Wilds  iii.  21  The  foreloper,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  walk  with  the  foremost  oxen.  1889  Catholic  Household 
30  Nov.  7  Fr.  Le  Bihan  in  like  manner  '  fore-louping '  be- 
cause one  of  their  boys  had  cut  his  foot. 

Forelorn,  obs.  form  of  FORLORN. 

t  Po're-maid.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  ~S<x&-pref.  + 
MAID.]  A  forewoman. 

'555  Will  of  T.  Sidney  (Somerset  Ho.),  Mary  Hilles  once 
the  formayde  of  my  shop. 

Foreman  (foe-imoen).  PI.  foremen.  Also 
for-,  [f.  FORE-  fref.  +  MAN  ;  cf.  ON.  formaSr, 
gen.  -manns  (pern,  the  source),  also  Du.  voorman, 
Ger.  vormann.\ 

\  1.  One  who  goes  in  front ;  a  leader.  Obs. 

c  1425  Eng.  Conq.  Irel.  Ivii.  134  Steuenessone  was  forman, 
&  opened  tnewey  to  be  Erl.  1580  BABET  Alv.,  A  foreman, 
a  guide,  auspex.  1592  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  8  They 
cannot . .  bellow  lustely  like  the  foreman  of  the  Heard. 
1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  i.  8  In  the  practice  of  this 
duty,  the  Apostle  requireth  that  the  Minister  be  the  fore- 
man. 1674  tr.  Schejfer's  Lapland  117  The  men  are  led 
up  by  a  Laplander,  whom  they  call  Automwatze,  or  foreman, 
then  follows  the  Bridegroom. 

f  b.  //.  The  front  rank.  Obs. 


lightly  skirmishing  with  the  Ranks  and  the  foremen ;  set 
amaine  on  the  hindmost. 

t  C.  The  man  in  front  (of  another).  Obs. 
1398  BARRET  Thtor.  Warns  in.  i.  36  Keeping  the  lower 
end  of  his  pike  on  the  one  side  of  his  foremans  legge.    1607 
DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  Sir  T.  Wyat  D.'s  Wks.  1873  III.  113 
Euerie  face  Is  lifted  vp  aboue  his  foremans  head. 

2.  The  principal  juror,  who  presides  at  the  deli- 
berations of  the  jury,  and  communicates    their 
verdict  to  the  court. 

1538  FITZHERB.  Just.  Peas  89  The  counterpane  of  the 
offyce.  .to  remayne  with  the  forman  of  the  enquest.  1607 
DEKKER  Northw.  Hoe  H.  i.  Wks.  1873  HI-  2°,  I  will  looke 
grauely.  .like  the  fore-man  of  a  Jury.  1711  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  122  F  3  He  . .  has  been  several  times  Foreman  of  the 
Petty-Jury.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxiv,  The  foreman, 
called  in  Scotland  the  chancellor  of  the  jury.  1840  HOOD 
Kilmansegg,  Her  Death  xvi,  At  the  Golden  Lion  the 
Inquest  met,  Its  foreman  a  carver  and  gilder. 

transf.  1697  C.  LESLIE  Snake  in  Grass  (ed.  2)  221  It  is 
Subscrib'd  by  a  Bakers  Dozen  of  them ;  and  George  Fox 
the  Fore-Man,  in  the  Name  of  themselves. 

3.  One  who  takes  the  most  prominent  part ;  the 
chief  or  leader  (of  a  party) ;  the  president  (of  a  de- 
liberative body).  Obs.  exc.  locally  in  municipal  use. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xii.  294  Socrates,  the  foreman 
of  his  Dialogues  doth  ever  aske  and  propose  his  dispu- 
tation. 1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Power  Part.  i.  (ed.  2)  17  The 
Kings  principall  wicked  Counsellors  ;  of  whom  Winchester 
being  the  foreman,  appealed.  1702  S.  PARKER  tr.  Cicero's 
De  Finibns  280  The  Old  Peripatetics  too,  and  among  them 
Aristotle,  their  Foreman.  1790  PORSON  Lett.  Travis  379 
The  foreman  of  the  Apostles,  Peter.  1805  SOUTHEY  Lett. 
(18561  I.  307  At  length  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  grave  arose, 
St.  John  at  their  head  for  foreman.  1835  Rep.  Commits. 
Mnnicip.  Corp.  XXVI.  2287  The  Foreman  of  the  common* 
[of  Huntingdon]  is  appointed  by  a  committee  of  burgesses. 

4.  The  principal  workman  ;  spec.,  one  who  has 
charge  of  a  department  of  work.     Foreman  of  the 
yard :  one  who  superintends  the  gangers.     Work- 
ing foreman  :  one  who  divides  his  time  between 
labour  and  supervision. 

1574  Life  Abp.  Cantero.  Pref.  to  Rdr.  E  v,  It  was  but 
rough  hewen  by  one  of  the  premises,  and  wanted  sum 
polishing  by  the  forman.  1631  T.  POWELL  Tom  All  Trades 
174  Thomas  the  fore-man  of  the  shop.  1641  BEST  Farm, 
fiks.  (Surtees)  46  The  foreman,  whose  office  is  to  mowe 
and  place  the  sheaues  aright.  1691  DRYDEN  K.  Arthur 
Epil.  Wks.  1884  VIII.  200  This  precious  fop  Is  foreman 
of  a  haberdasher's  shop.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  257 
The  Master-Bricklayer,  or  his  Foreman,  must  take  care 
to  see  all  the  Foundations  set  truly  out.  1793  SMKATON 


Edystone  L.  §  164  One  of  the  masons  . .  offered  him- 
self as  foreman  over  the  stone-cutters.  1863  P.  BARRY 
Dockyard  Econ.  79  Mr.  Brown  is  the  foreman  of  all  the 
framework.  1878  JEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  38  Foremen 
plan  out  the  work,  and  allot  it  to  the  artisans.  1893  Labour 
Commission  Gloss.,  Foremen  of  the  Yards,  a  class  of 
officers  next  above  the  '  leading  men '. .  and  to  whom  the 
leading  men  are  directly  responsible. 
b.  ?  An  overseer  or  bailiff. 

J774  J-  Q-  ADAMS  Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  7,  I  sometimes  think 
I  must  come  to  this — to  be  the  foreman  upon  my  own  farm. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxix.  294  Petersen  had  been 
foreman  of  the  settlement.  1894-5  Kelly's  Oxford  Direct. 
342  J.  Belcher,  foreman  to  John  Birt  esq.  Wood  End  farm. 

f  5.  ?  slang.  ?  A  goose.  06s. 

1622  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Philaster  v.  iii,  He  soile  you  euer[y] 
long  vacation  a  brace  of  foremen,  that  at  Michaelmas  shall 
come  vp  fat  and  kicking.  [Differently  in  ist  ed.] 

H  6.  ?  Used  as  ad.  Du.  voerman,  carrier. 

1641  EVELYN  Diary  (1871]  25,  I  tooke  wagon  to  Rotter- 
dam, where  we  were  hurried  in  lesse  than  an  hour.. so 
furiously  do  these  Foremen  drive.  1699  R.  L'ESTRANGF. 
Colloq.  Erasm.  (ed.  3)  260  We  wait  for  the  Antwerp  Wag- 
gon . .  You  must  rise  betimes  to  find  a  Fore-man  [L.  auri- 
galil\  Sober. 

Hence  Fo'reman  v.  trans,  rare,  to  direct  or 
oversee  as  a  foreman.  Fo'remauship,  the  office, 
post,  or  position  of  a  foreman. 

1859  SMILES  Self-Help  17  The  foremanship  of  a  large 
workshop.  1886  T.  WRIGHT  in  igth  Cent.  XX.  534  The 
all-round  workman  requires  as  a  rule  very  little  foremaning. 

Foremarch,  -mark,  -martyr :  see  ¥ov.s-fref. 
Foremast  (fo^umast).    [f.  FOBS-  pref.  (and 
FORE  prep.}  +  MAST.] 

1.  The  forward  lower-mast  in  all  vessels. 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  E.  Ind.  ix.  25  b,  The 
tacklings  of  their  formast.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet., 
Ostay,  a  cord  that  goeth  from  the  boltsprit  to  the  saile 
of  the  foremast.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  xvi.  452  The  fury 
of  the  Wind,  .snapt  off  the  Boltsprit  and  Fore-mast  both 
at  once.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  i,  The  Mate  and  Boat- 
swain begg  d  the  Master  of  our  Ship  to  let  them  cut  away 
the  Fore-mast.  1848  W.  IRVING  Cotiimbusl. 240 The  latter 
. .  from  the  weakness  of  her  foremast,  could  not  hold  the  wind. 

2.  ?  The  station  of  being  '  before  the  mast ' ;  only 
attrib.,  as  foremast  man,  seaman,  a  sailor  below 
the  rank  of  a  petty  officer ;  hence  quasi-saj'.,  charac- 
teristic of  a  foremast  man. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  6  The  Younkers 
are  the  yong  men  called  Foremast  men.  1707  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  4366/3  Eighty  of  the  Foremast-Men  belonging  to  the 
Jersey  were  . .  order'd  to  be  discharg'd.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystone  L.  §  163  In  the  light  of  a  foremast  seaman,  he 
appeared  to  be  quite  a  Genius.  1823  BYRON  Island  n.  xx, 
His  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  rolling  gait  . .  spoke  his 
former  state.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  303  He  was 
inferior  in  seamanship  to  every  foremast  man  on  board. 

Fore-mean :  see  KOBE-  pref.  2  a. 

Fo:reme-ntion  v.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  MEN- 
TION.] To  mention  beforehand. 

1660  N.  INGELO  Bent.  <$•  Urania.(i6&z\  II.  12  They  found 
themselves  sick  of  the  Diseases  which  he  had  forementioned. 
Ibid.  II.  143  For  the  Reason  which  I  foremention'd. 

Hence  Fo'reme-ntioned///.  a.  previously  men- 
tioned. Also  ellipt. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Afornay  ix.  133  The  forementioned 
Chaos.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  i.  xiv.  19  Yet  hath  God 
his  wayes  and  means  to  deliver  the  righteous  in  the  fore- 
mentioned  cases.  1697  LOCKE  in  Fox  Bourne  Life  II.  xiii. 
383  In  the  forementioned  new  law  to  be  enacted.  1750  tr. 
Leonardus1  Mirr.  Stones  145  There  are  other  species., 
which  with  the  fore-mentioned,  make  up  the  number  twelve. 

Fore-messenger,  -misgiving :  see  FORE-. 

t  Foremi'nd,  v.  06s.  [f.  FORE-  +  MIND  v.} 
trans.  To  contemplate  or  intend  beforehand. 

1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill,  Wks.  38/1  Were  it  that  the  duke  . . 
hadde  of  olde  foreminded  this  conclusion.  1583  STANYHURST 
ALneis  iv.  <Arb.)  103  Neauer  I  foreminded.  .For  toe  slip  in 
secret  by  flight. 

f  Foremore,  a.  rare.  [Perversion  of  FORMER 
(cf.  FOREMOST).] 

1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  219  Some  of  the 
foremore  poems  celebrate  the  return  from  captivity.  1815 
Ibid.  XXXVIII.  43  Of  Simon's  works,  only  the  two  fore- 
more  can  now  merit  an  importation  into  English  literature. 

Foremost  (f6«um0ust,  -mast),  a.  and  adv. 
(super!.}  Forms  :  i  formest,  fyrmest,  (firmest), 
2-7  formest,  3  south,  vormest,  (4  furmest,  5 
for-,  foremest(e,  6  formes),  3-4  firmest,  3-7 
formast,  (4  formaste),  6-7  formostje,  6-  fore- 
most. See  also  FORTHMOST.  [OE.  formest,  fyr- 
mest :  =  OFris. formest,  Golh.frumist-5,  f.  OTeut. 
*formo-  (FORME  a.)  with  additional  superlative 
suffix  (see  -EST).  Afterwards  written  so  as  to 
suggest  a  derivation  from  FOBE  a.  +  MOST  adv.'] 
A.  adj. 

fl.  In  regard  to  time  :  Prior  to  all  others  in  oc- 
currence, existence,  etc. ;  =  FIRST  A.  i .  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1525  (Cott.)  Noema  was  be  formest 
webster  bat  man  findes  o  bat  mister.  Ibid.  1051  pe  formast 
barn  bat  sco  him  bare  was  cairn.  1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt. 
195  To  repayre  thoffence  of  our  formest  fader  adam.  1587 
GOLDING  De  Mornay  v.  56  If  they  could  haue  had  any 
beginning,  the  Sonne  had  bin  formost  in  that  case. 

f  b.  absol.  or  ellipt.  Also  in  advb.  phrase  at  the 
foremost.  Obs. 

c  xzoo  Trin.  Coll.  How.  219  pe  laste  man  isib  be  formeste, 
be  was  biforn  us.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  4  Attc  firmast 
to-fore  be  day  of  be  a  compte  of  be  maistres.  a  1400  Hymn 


Virg.  8  in  Min.  Poems  Vtrn.  MS.  lE.  E.  T.  S.)  134  Heil 
logue  that  vr  lord  in  lay,  The  formast  that  never  was  founden 
in  fable. 

t  c.  After  the  name  of  a  day  of  the  week  :  Next 
following  ;   =  FIRST  i  h.   Obs. 

1:1330  R.  BuUNNiiC7(«>«.  (1810)  308  pe  Wednesday  formest 
be  Kyng  had  fulle  grete  hy. 

t  2.  First  in  serial  order ;   =  FIRST  A.  2.  Obs. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  274  Feower  heafod  windas  synd, 
se  fyrmesta  is  easterne  wind,  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  17 
pe  formeste  word  of  besalme.  a  1225  After.  R.-&  Sigge  oe 
vormeste  viue,  '  Adoramus  te,  Christe/  fif  si5en  kneohnde. 
a  1300  Cursor^  M.  26877  (Cott.)  |>e  quilk  I  talde  be  of 
resun  in  be  neist  formast  questiun.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B. 
494  Monyth  be  fyrst  bat  fallez  formast  in  be  aer.  c  1475 

rf  _.._ff  -/,*.'     -r.fi   T_     '    ..  -L  _    _  ,_  J :  c* -..  _r.cT 


the  2  foremost  or  hyghest  ioyntes  of  it. 

•(•b.  absol.  or  ellipt.  Also  in  advb.  phrases,  a 
formest,  an  alre formest.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  116  As  we  seiden  her  uppe  a  vormest. 
Ibid.  180  Understonde<S  beonne  an  alre  uormest.  1398 
TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  K.  in.  x.  (1495)  55  The  formest 
hyghte  Ymaginatiua,  the  mydle  Logica,  the  thyrde  memora- 
tiua.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisitts'1  Catech.  126  Gif  he  fallis, 
the  latter  pairt  is  warst  nor  y!  formest.  1700  ADDISON 
Tatler  No.  24  p  13  The  Foremost  of  the  whofe  Rank  of 
Toasts,  .are  Mrs.  Gatty  and  Mrs.  Frontlet. 

3.  Most  forward  or  advanced  in  position  ;  front : 
=  FIRST  A.  3.     •)•  Also  in  agreement  with  sb.  to 

indicate  the  front  part  or  front  of.    (Cf.  L.  summus 

mans,  etc.) 

c  1205  LAY.  23801  A  |jen  feoremeste  flocke  feouwerti 
hundred,  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2324  pe  prouost  wib  al  be 
puple  presed  forj>  formast.  a  1400  OctOTiian  1106  An  ax  . . 
That  heng  on  hys  formest  arsoun.  c  1450  Merlin  46  He 
wolde  come . .  formeste  of  his  company.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  xiii.  126  b,  The  whole  skinne  of  a 
great  Lion,  fastened  with  the  two  formost  feet  before  upon 
the  brest.  1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz'  Surg.  n.  xxv.  152  The  fore- 
most part  of  the  Arms  bones  are  broken.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
ii.  28  Who  here  Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Formost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderers  aime  Your  bul- 
wark? 1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xiii,  The  giant  ..  was  fore- 
most now  ;  but  the  Dwarf  was  not  far  behind.  1781  GIBBON 
Decl.  ft  F.  II.  xxvi.  41  The  king  himself  fought  and  fell  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  1875  W.  S.  HAYWARD 
Lweagst.  World  14  The  foremost  hounds  are  close  on  him. 

b.  absol.  or  ellipt.    Also  in  advb.  phrase,  f  a 
formest. 

.1205  LAY.  24611  Bedeuer  a  uormest  code  mid  guldene 
bolle.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xii.  41  So  the  furmest 
hevede  y-don,  ase  the  erst  undertoc.  c  1400  Song  Roland 
807  We  haue  the  formest  feld  to  the  ground,  c  1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  vi.  137  Reynawde  wente  out  of  Bordews, 
the  formest  of  all  his  folke.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  67 
Good  will  settyng  me  forthe  with  the  foremost :  I  can  not 
chuse  but  write.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  175 
Those  [dogs]  which  are  young,  fierce,  and  unaccustomed  to 
the  chace,  are  generally  the  foremost.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M. 
Pert/i  xxxiv,  The  Smith  of  the  Wynd .  .had  been  the  foremost 
in  the  crowd  that  thronged  to  see  the  gallant  champions  of 
Clan  Quhele.  1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxiii,  She  was 
determined  to  march  with  the  foremost. 

c.  in  proverb  denoting  continuous  action. 

1606  Sir  C.  Goosecappe  HI.  i.  in  Sullen  O.  PI.  III.  44 
Never  stir  if  he  fought  not  with  great  Seckerson  four  hours 
to  one,  foremost  take  up  hindmost. 

d.  In   adverbial  phrases  head,  end,  stern,  etc. 
foremost,  i.e.  with  the  head,  etc.  first  or  in  front. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  iii.  49  It  flys  down  head  foremost. 
1842  C.  WHITEHEAD  R.  Savage  (1845)  in.  ix.  420  Wigs 
.  .wrong-side  foremost.  1856  FERRIER  I  tut.  Metaph.  Introd. 
46  This  is  a  science  which  naturally  comes  to  us  end  fore- 
most. 1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  i,  The  boat  drove  stern 
foremost  before  it  [the  tide]. 

4.  Most  notable  or  prominent,  best,  chief.     Also 
more  emphatically^??-^  and  foremost:  =  FIRST  A.  4. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  xx.  27  Sebe  wyle  betweox  eow 
beon  fyrmest  sy  he  eower  beow.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la 
Tourt.i,  And  suche  one  is  that  weneth  to  be  first  and 
formest  that  often  fyndeth  her  the  last  of  all.  1546  Be. 
GARDINER  Declar.  Art.  Joye  72  b,  Christ  in  his  speach 
trulye  affirmed  his  choise,  which  was  chief,  principall,  and 
formest.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  40  Men  ever  famous, 
and  formost  in  the  achievements  of  liberty.  1791  COWPER 
Iliad  i.  83  Calchas,  an  augur  foremost  in  his  art.  1851 
DIXON  W.  Penn  xvi.  (1872)  137  Foremost  of  these  sufferers 
were  the  Quakers. 

absol.  or  ellipt.  c  1000  Ags.  Cosp.  Matt.  xix.  20  Soollce 
manega  fyrmeste  beoS  ytemeste ;  &  ytemeste  fyrmesta. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  278  Hit  was  be  formast  on  flete  (>at  on 
node  past,  a  1610  HEALEY  Cebes  (1636)  136  The  fore-most 
of  them,  Right  knowledge,  the  rest  are  her  sisters. 

B.  adv.  First,  before  any  other  or  anything  else, 
in  position  or  rank  ;  f  formerly  also,  in  time,  serial 
order,  etc. ;  •=  FIRST  H.  i.  Also  in  strengthened 
phrase,  first  and  foremost. 

a  1000  Elcnc  68  (Gr.)  paes  [>e  hie  feonda  zefaer  fyrmest 
gessson.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  235  Si  forme  lage  bat  is  si 
gecende  lage,  be  god  sett  formest  an  bes  mannes  heorte. 
c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  1472  Esau  was  firmest  boren  And  iacob 
sone  after,  c  1350  Will.  PaUrne  268  He  swor  formest  M 
je  schuld  have  no  harm.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  4 
The  Logician  first  and  formoste,  professeth  to  knowe 
wordes,  before  he  . .  knitte  sentences.  1599  T.  M[OUFET] 
Silkwormes  66  He  formost  dies,  and  yeelds  to  fata!  dart : 
Ne  liues  she  long.  1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Numb.  ii.  3  Judah 
encamped  foremost.  It  was  fit  the  Lion  should  leade  the  way. 
b.  In  the  first  place,  firstly.  See  FIUST  B.  i  c. 

»393,  1583  [see  FIRST  B.  i.  c.].  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch  s 
Mor.  3  First  and  formest  requisite  it  is,  that  the  ground  be 
good. 


rOREMOTHER. 

Hence  +  Po-remostly  adv.  Olis.,  in  the  foremost 
place,  in  front. 

1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  Sir  T.  Wyat  D.'s  Wks.  1873 
III  113  Norfolke  rides  formostly,  his  crest  well  knowne 
la  1700  Ballad  ofjepnthah  in  Percy's  Kcliq.  (1876)  I.  184 
When  he  saw  his  daughter  dear  Coming  on  most  fore- 
mostly,  He  wrung  his  hands. 

Foremother  tfo-'-jm»Soj).  [f.  KOBE-  /  ref.  + 
MOTHER,  after  forefather.]  A  female  ancestor. 

1582  BENTLEY  Mm.  Matrones  Pref.  B.  iij  b,  Looking  in 
this  glasse  of  the  holie  Hues  of  their  foremothers.  1655 
Songs  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  145  Where  is  the  decency 
become  Which  your  fore-mother  had  ?  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  xx.  xxv.  (1826)  254  Unheard-of  fore- 
fathers and  fore-mothers  of  your  host's  family.  1878  H. 
H.  GIBBS  Ombre  i  Ombre,  the  delight  of  our  forefathers 
and  foremothers. 

Foren:  see  FOHNE. 

Forename  (foVan^m),  sb.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
NAME.]  A  person's  first  or  '  Christian  '  name  ;  in 
Rom. 


CATH.  PARR  tr.  Erasm.  Comm.  Crcde  74  The  name 
and  the  forename  of  Pylate.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit. 
320  His  sonne,  carrying  the  same  fore-name  [Bartholomew]. 
<zi6s6  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  753  It  was  provided  by  an 
Edict,  that  none  of  that  family  should  have  the  forename 
of  Marcus.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Atken.  Brit.  III.  Crit.  Hist. 
99  The  Ancient  Roman  Women  had  a  Fore-name,  or  a 
Christen-Name  besides  their  Sir  Name.  1870  SWINBURNE 
Ess.  $  Stud.  (1875)  34  The  counsellor  whose  name  is 
Reason,  whose  forename  is  Interest.  1883  Academy  15 
Dec.  394  Mary  Martha  Brooke,  whose  twofold  fore-name 
is  intended  to  symbolise  her  character. 

transf.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdcn's  Brit.  l.  519  This  place 
[Cole-Ouerton]  hath  a  Cole  prefixed  for  the  fore-name. 

t  Fo'rename,  v-  Obs.  [f.  FORE-/«/".  +  NAME 
z>.]  trans,  a.  To  name  or  mention  beforehand. 
b.  To  give  a  name  to  beforehand. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  A  ng.  Citie  of  God  v.  xvi.  (1620)  209  The 
vertues  of  such  worthies  as  we  forenamed.  a  1633  AUSTIN 
Medit.  (1635)  53  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceave  A  Sonne, 
fore-nam'd  Emmanuel. 

Hence  Fo'renamed  ///.  a.,  named  or  mentioned 
before;  fore-cited. 

1490  CAXTON  Eiieydos  \\\\  .  47  The  two  sustres  fore  named. 
'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  317  This  foirnamit  king.  1628 
T.  SPENCER  Logick  224  The  forenamed  Axtomes  are  com- 
pounded of  simple  axiomes.  1737  WHISTON  Josephtts* 
Antiq.  vm.  xi.  §  i  The  woman,  .grieved  at  the  death  ofthc 
fore-name_d  child.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Doin.  Amnsein.  30 
Flour  which  is  mixed  with  the  fore-named  adulterations. 

absal.  or  ellipt.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  I.  i.  2  Besides  the  two 
forenamed  there  is  found  a  thirde  kinde.  1655  FULLER  Ch. 
Hist.  ii.  i.  §  7  Besides  the  fore-named,  they  had  Neptune. 

t  Fo'reness.  nonce-wd.  [f.  FOBE  a.  +  -NESS.] 
Priority. 

1587  GOLDING  tr.  De  Mornay  i36Euen  according  to  Aris- 
totles  owne  doctrine,  forenesse,  afternesse,  and  continuance 
of  tyme  do  followe  forenesse,  afternesse,  and  continuance 
of  mouing. 

Fo'renesrt,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  3  fore-neist. 
[f.  FORE  adv.  +  NEXT.]  ?  Next  preceding. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8146  (CotO  f>e  night  fore-neist  o  paradis 
Him  thoght  in  sueuen  he  was  bar-bi. 

Forenight  (fo»-jnait).  [f.  FORE-  adv.  anAfrtp.] 

1  1.  The  previous  night.   0/>s. 

1583  STANYHURST  Mneis  H.  (Arb.<  66,  I  that  in  forenight 
was  with  no  weapon  agasted,  Now  shiuer  at  shaddows. 

2.  Sc.  The  evening,  the  interval  between  twilight 
and  bed-time. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  ix.  vi.  63  Serranus  That  all  the  for- 
nycht  in  ryot..  had  spendit.  1810  Croinsk's  Rein.  Nit/is- 
dale  Somfacn  We  kent  nae  but  it  was  drunken  fowk  riding 
to  the  fair,  i  the  fore  night.  1865  G.  MACDONALU  A  .  Forbes 
xvi.  67  There  were  long  forenights  to  favour  the  plot. 

Fore-nook:  see  FORE-  pref.  3. 

Forenoon  (foVma-n).   [f.  FORE  prep.  +  NOON.] 

1.  The  portion  of  the  day  before  noon. 

1506  GUYLFORDE  Pilgr.  (Camden)  35  We.  .spent  that  tore 
noone  there  in  prayers  and  deuocion.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD 
tr.  Castanlieda's  Cong.  E.  liui.  iii.  10  At  tenne  of  the  Clocke 
in  the  fore  noone.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst,  Agric.  (1681)  168 
When,  .the  Nights  [are]  yet  cold,  water  in  the  Fore-noons 
1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xxxiii.  12  The 
Fore-noons  being  dedicated  to  Business.  1838  MRS.  CARLYLE 
Lett.  I.  107  He  sat  with  me  one  forenoon,  last  week.  1872 
BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxvi.  352  He  begged  us  to  start  for 
our  forenoon's  walk. 

2.  attrib. 

a  1602  W.  PERKINS  Cases  Cause.  (1619)  325  Some  persons 
.  .  are  good  forenoone-men,  but  bad  afternoone-men.  1658 
GuRNALLC&n  in  Arm.  Il.xii.  |  3.  138  Physicians  that  they 
call  fore-noon  men..  because  commonly  they  are  drunk  in 

•  rl-u'£°°»'.,<"8#.K'1^  *'«*<«•*  Susie  Pye  xxxviii. 
m  Child  Ballads  H.  hu.  (1884'  47-A  Then  out  and  spak  the 
forenoon  br.de.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xix.  (^o)  542 
My  stormy  forenoon  watch  is  at  length  over.  1878  HUXLEY 
fhysiofr.  8  The  forenoon  shadow 

Fore-noted,  -notice,  -notion:  see  FORE- 
pref.  2  b,  4. 

tFore-nsal,  a.  06s.  [f.  L.  forens-is  (see 
FOREKSIO)  +  -AL.]  =  FORENSIC. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Gorf/.v.xii.  :64  All  which,  as  Grotius 
interprets  the  place  in  a  Forensal  sense,  is  of  a  very  laree 
extension.  1670  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1676-1732  in  COLES 

forensic  (f^re-nsik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  form- 
seek.  [f.  L.  forms-is  ({.forum  FORUM)  +  -ic.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  used  in 
courts  of  law  ;  suitable  or  analogous  to  pleadings  in 
court.  Forensic  medicine:  medicine  in  its  relations 
to  law;  medical  jurisprudence. 
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1659   HAMMOND  On.  Ps.  cvi.   31    It  signifies  much   more 
than  justification,  as  in  the  forinseck  sense  that  is  oppoMte 


to  condemning.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  xxvi.  (1695)  189 
Person  . .  is  a  Forensick  Term.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 
III.  84  That  the  students  might  not  be  distracted  from 
their  studies  by  legal  process  from  distant  courts,  and  other 
forensic  avocations,  a  1779  WARBURTON  Diy,  Lcgat.  in.  iv. 
Wks.  1788  II.  89  Lactantius,  from  a  forensic  Lawyer  now 
become  an  advocate  for  Christianity.  1837  CARLYLK  /-r. 
Rev.  I.  iv.  iv.  (1872)  122  Such  admired  forensic  eloquence. 
1845  STEPHEN  Comm.  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  I.  8  A  sort  of 
mixed  science  known  by  the  name  of  Forensic  Medicine  or 
Medical  Jurisprudence.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  n.  viii, 
In  an  imposing  and  forensic  manner. 

B.  sb.  U.S.  A  college  exercise,  consisting  of  a 
speech  or  (at  Harvard)  written  thesis  maintaining 
one  side  or  the  other  of  a  given  question. 

1830  Collegian  241  tn  B.  H.  Hall  College  Words,  Themes, 
forensics  [etc.].  1837  Ord.  $  Regnl.  Harvard  Univ.  12 
Every  omission  of  a  theme  or  forensic. 

t  Fore'nsical,  <*.   Obs.     Also  6-8  forinsecal, 
-sicall,(7forensecal).[f.asprec.  +  -AL.]»prec.«^'. 
1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  A  nsw.  Osor.  357  In  forinsicall,  and 
tempprall  causes.     165$  WAKRKN  Unbelievers  231  Justifica- 
tion is  a  forensical,  judicial  act.     1740  NORTH  Exatnen  u. 
v-  §  37-  336  Acts  of  the  supreme  Power,  or  (in  forinsecal 
style]  legislative  Acts  or  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Hence  Fore'nsically  adv.,  in  a  forensic  manner. 
1845  MOZLEY  Ess.)  /.<!«<•/ 11878)  I.  218  Laud  was  put  into 
the  humiliating  position  of  having  to  stand  up  and  foren- 
sically  guard  every  little  thing  he  nad  done.     1876  —  Univ. 
Serm.  v.  102  The  Church  . .  contemplates  war  torensically, 
as  a  mode  of  settling  national  questions. 

t  Fore'nsive,  a.  Obs.  [See  -IVE.]  =  FORENSIC. 

a  1670  HACKKT  Aty.  Williams  i.  (1693)  97  His  Forensive 
or  Political  Transactions. 

t  Fore-oath.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [OE.  foredj>, 
fordp,  f.  FOKE-  pref.  +  dj>  OATH.]  In  OE.  Law : 
An  oath  required  of  the  party  commencing  a  suit 
unless  the  fact  complained  of  was  manifest. 

a  1000  Laws  Ath.  i.  §  23  Ofga  selc  man  his  tihtlan  mid 
foreaSe.  1641  Aticient  Cust.  Eng.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1808) 
I.  240  He  might,  afterward,  with  his  fore-oath  bis  lord's 
part  play  at  any  need.  1895  POLLOCK  &  MAITLAND  Hist. 
Eng.  Law  I.  16  A  fore-oath  was  needless  if  a  man  sued 
for  wounding  and  showed  the  wound  to  the  Court. 

Fore-obtained,  -opinioned :  see  FOKE-  pref. 
2  b. 
Foreordain  (io»T|^jd^-n),  v.    [f.  FORE-  pref. 

+  OBDAIX.]  trans.  To  ordain  or  appoint  before- 
hand ;  to  predestinate. 

c  1440  Partonope  3155  The  fayrest  shapen  creature  That 
euer  was  foordened  thorow  nature.  [But  is  this  a  mistake 
for  foddened^\  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  fnst.  HI.  302 
Some  to  be  foreordeined  to  saluation,  other  some  to  destruc- 
tion. 1611  BIBLE  i  Pet.  \.  20  Who  verily  was  foreordeined 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  1647  Westm.  Conf. 
Faith  iii.  §  3  Others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death. 
1736-1879  [see  below]. 

Hence  Po^reordai'ned///.  a. ;  Foreordaining- 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  Also  Po  reordai'nnient,  pre- 
destination. 

c  1420  Wyclif's  Mark  Prol.,  The  for-ordenede  John 
Zakaries  sone.  1667  BP.  S.  PARKER  Free  ff  Impart.  Cens. 
236  His  foreordaining  him  to  that  employment.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  \\.  iv.  Wks.  1874  I.  200  According  to  general 
:ore-ordained  laws.  1864  PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel  v.  250  God's 
"oreordaining  love.  1879  MACLEAR  Mark  i.  15  note,  The 
;reat  fore-ordained  and  predicted  time  of  the  Messiah.  1879 
PARRAR  St.  Paul II.  492  The  foreordainment,  and  the  result 
of  this  Gospel  in  uniting  the  Jew  and  Gentile, 

Fore-order  :  see  KOBE-  pref.  4. 

t  Foreo-rdinance,  Obs.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
ORDINANCE.]  =  FORE-ORDINATION. 

i45o->S3°  Myrr.our  Ladyc  181  The  endelesse  fore  orden- 
aunce  of  god.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xi.  151  Which 
nature,  that  is  to  say  the  foreordmance  of  the  Creator  doeth 
or  them. 

Forreo-rdinate,  v.  [f.  FOKE-  pref.  +  OEDI- 
NATE.]  trans.  To  foreordain.  Hence  ForeoTdi- 
nated///.  a. 

1858  Bi'SHNELL  Nat.  ft  Sufcmat.  xv.  (1864)  5^5  The 
;rand,  fore-ordtnated  circle  of  existence. 

Foireordina'tion.  [f.  prec. :  see  -ATION.] 
Previous  ordination  or  appointment,  predestina- 
tion ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1628  BP.  HALL  tr.  Rotomagensis  Anon.  Wks.  815  Neither 
can  His  will  be  frustrated,  .nor  His  fore-ordinations  altered. 
a  1680  CHARNOCK  Attrib.  Gasp.  (1834)  I.  346  A  fore-ordina- 
tion of  him  [Christ]  was  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
1855  Ess.  Intuit.  Morals  108  If  Fore-ordination  be  reduced 
o  Ordination.  1879  FARRAR  Si.  Paul  I.  427  In  accordance 
vith.  .Divine  fore-ordination. 

Pore-pad,  -parlour,  etc. :  see  FOBE-  pref.  3. 

Forepale,  fprepO'le,  v.  Mining  and  En- 
gineering, [f.  FOBE-  pref.  +  PALE,  POLE.]  trans. 
To  protect  (a  work  in  progress)  from  falling  debris, 
quicksand,  etc.  by  timbers  driven  in  front. 

1831  Traits.  Amer.  lust.  Mining  Engineers  I.  352  After 
dnving  fifty  yards  through  heavy  rock  tumbles,  where 
every  foot  had  to  be  forepaled.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss.,  Fore-doling,  a  method  of  securing  drifts  in  progress 

hrough  quicksand  by  driving  ahead  poles  . .  slabs,  etc. 
Toid.  Forpale  or  Forepale. 

Fore-part,  forepart  (fo»upajt).  [f.  FOBE- 
pref.  +  PART.] 

1.  The  foremost,  first,  or  most  advanced  part ; 

he  front. 

c  1400  Burgh  Lawis  c.  105  pai  sail  leilly  lyne  . .  baith  foir 
part  and  back  part  of  )>e  land.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love 


FORE-POINT. 

I.  xvii.  38  All  be  inar  forpartis  of  my  &aule  with  swetucs  of 
heucnly  myrth  ar  fulfild.  1483  Catk  Angl.  138/2  pe  For- 
parte  of  y  hede,  cittcipnt.  1548  HALL  throti.,  Kicft.  Ill 
(an.  3)  49  b,  They  of  the  CastelT  vexed  their  enemies  on  the 
foreparte.  c  1611  CHAPMAN  ///Wxvi.  324  Betwixt  his  neck, 
and  foreparts.  1714  S.  SEWALL  Diary  12  Nov.  (18821  III. 26 
The  Snow  and  Rain  . .  beat  on  the  fore-part  of  the  Calash. 
1836  Kanciom  Recoil.  Ho.  Lords  xvi.  383  His  dark  hair. . 
stands  on  end  on  the  fore  part  of  his  head. 

b.  esp.  The  bow  or  prow  of  a  vessel.  ?  Obs. 

1516  TIN-DALE  Aits  xxvii.  41  And  the  foore  parte  stucke 
fast.  1555  EDEN  Decades  160  Turnyngc  the  stemmes  or 
forpartes  of  their  shyppes  ageynst  the  streame.  1699  DAMMKK 
/  'oy.  II.  i.  74  The  head  or  fore-part  is  not  altogether  so  high 
as  the  Stern. 

t  2.  An  ornamental  covering  for  the  breast  worn 
by  women  ;  a  stomacher.  Obs. 

1600  Q.  Eliz.  Iv'arJr.  in  Nichols'  Progresses  (18231  "'•  5°7 
Item,  one  foreparte  of  clothe  of  sylver.  1607  WEBSTEK 
Nortkw.  Hoe  i.  iii.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  256/1, 1  confess  I  took  up 
a  petticoat  and  a  raised  forepart  for  her.  1640  SHIKLEV 
Constant  Maid  iv.  «ii,  They  were  a  midwife's  Fore  part. 

3.  The  earlier  part. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  Worldm.  §  7A11  the  fore  part  of  the  day. 
1633  EARL  MANCH.  Al Mo>i4o(i6^6)iy  He  lives  twice  that 
bestowes  the  fore-part  of  his  life  well.  171*  SEWEL  Hist. 
Quakers  (1795)  I.  v.  369  In  the  fore  part  of  the  year  1659. 
1717  A.  HAMILTON  New  Acc.E.  Ind.  II.  1.  217  In  the  Fore- 
part of  the  seventeenth  Century.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle 
Tom's  C.  xv,  In  some  long-forgotten  fore  part  of  the  day. 

tFoTeparty.  Obs.    [f.  FOBE-  pref.  +  P.uor.] 

=  FOKKPART. 

1398  TKEVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  K.  v.  ii.  (1495)  102  In  the  fore 
party  the  heed  is  somdele  comyng  narough  and  hygh. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  67  In  be  fore  partye  of  be  brote. 

Forepass  :  see  FOBPABS  v.  Obs. 

Fo-re-pa:ssage.  Naut.  [f.  FOBE-  pref.  + 
PASSAGE.]  a.  A  passage  leading  to  the  forepeak. 
b.  A  passage  leading  from  the  hatchway  to  the 
forward  magazine.  (Cent.  Diet.) 

Forepassed,  -past  (foipa-st),  ///.  a.  [f. 
FOBE-  pref.  t  PASSED,  PAST.]  That  has  previously 
passed,  or  been  passed.  Now  only  of  time. 

1557  Totttli't  Misc.  (Arb.)  143  O  Lord  . .  for  my  helpe 
make  haste  To  pardon  the  forpassed  race  that  carelesse 
I  haue  past.  1596  RALEIGH  Discov.  Gviana  21  Neither 
could  any  of  the  forepassed  vndertakers  ..  discouer  the 
country.  1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxii.  (1748)  353  Those 
forepassed  hours,  a  1713  ELUVOOD  AutoHog.  (1714;  12  The 
Actions  of  my  fore-past  Life.  1830  SOUTHEY  Yng.  Dragon 
I.  36  Forepast  times.  .With  no  portent  could  match  it. 
+  b.  quasi-artk.  On  a  past  occasion.  Obs. 

1664  Floddan  F.  m.  24  What  he  had  said  fore-past  was 
nought. 

Fore-paw,  -payment :  see  FOBE-//^.  2  d,  3  c. 

Fo'repeak.  Naut.  Also  7  forepike.  [f.  FOBE- 
pref.  +  PEAK.]  The  extreme  end  of  the  forehold 
in  the  angle  of  the  bows. 

1693  R.  LYDE  Retaking  a  Ship  n,  I  will  command  three 
of  them  down  into  the  tore-pike.  Ibid.  17  A  Scuttle, .that 
went  down  into  the  Forepeak.  1835  MARRYAT  Three  Cutt. 
i,  Luxury.. is  not  wholly  lost,  even  at  the  fore-peak.  1890 
Times  6  Feb.  5/6  The  collision-bulkhead,  separating  the 
forepeak  from  the  watertight  compartments. 

Fore-piece  cfo->-jp«).  [f.  FOBE-  pref.  -i-  PIECE.] 
The  foremost,  first,  or  front  piece :  a.  gen.  b. 
T/ieatr.  A  '  curtain-raiser '.  c.  Saddlery  (see 
quot.  1874). 

1788  M.  CUTLER  in  Life  Jmls.  $  Corr.  (1888)  I.  401  Broke 
the  forepiece  of  my  sulky,  which  detained  us.  1814  Monthly 
Mag.  XXXVII.  333  Tragedies  of  the  last  age  . .  could  be 
shortened  into  permanent  fore-pieces.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  I.  905  Fore-piece  (Saddlery),  the  flap  attached  to  the 
fore-part  of  a  side-saddle,  to  guard  the  rider's  dress. 

Fore-pillow :  see  FORE-  pref.  3. 

Forepine :  see  FOKPINE. 

Fore-place,  -placing,  -plan:  see  Vovx-pref. 

Fo're-plane.  [f.  FOKE-  pref.  +  PLANE  si.] 
(See  quot.  1842.) 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  65  It  is  called  the  Fore  Plane 
because  it  is  used  before  you  come  to  work  either  with  the 
Smooth  Plane,  or  with  the  Jpynter.  1842  GWILT  Encycl. 
Arc/lit.  Gloss.,  Fore  Plane  in  carpentry  and  joinery  the 
first  plane  used  after  the  saw  or  axe.  1847  EMERSON  Repr. 
Men,  Uses  Gt.  Men  Wks.  i  Bohn)  I.  278  Every  carpenter 
who  shaves  with  a  fore-plane  borrows  the  genius  of  a  for- 
gotten inventor. 

Fore-planting,  -plate:  see  t 'ORE- pref.  2  c,  3. 

t  Foreplea'd,  v.  Obs.~  »  [perh.  for  *forplead, 
f.  FOB-  pre/.I  (sense  as  in  forswear]  +  PLEAD.] 
?  trans.  To  overreach  in  pleading.  Hence  Pore- 
plea'ding  vbl.  sb.,  unfair  argument. 

1624  BEDELL  Lett.  iii.  54  The  forepleadings  and  aduan- 
tages  to  bee  vsed  against  Heretikes. 

t  PoTTe-plot.  Obs.  [f.  FOBE-  pref.  +  PLOT.] 
Premeditation.  Similarly  Foreplo  t  v.,  to  con- 
trive beforehand  ;  Foreplo'tted  ///.  a. 

1641  PRYNNE  Antip.  10  Which  fore-plotted  treason  was 
the  occasion  of  this  Vision.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt. 
Eng.  i.  xl.  (1739)  62  Which  last  they  called  Abere  Murther, 
or  Murther  by  foreplot  or  treachery.  1655  FULLER  Ch. 
Hist.  VL  iii.  315  His  Wife  . .  might,  .be  presumed  honest,  if 
such  a  fore-plotted  occasion  had  not  debauched  her. 

t  Fore-poi'nt,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  forpoiut.  [f. 
FOBE-  pref.  +  POINT  ».] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  appoint  or  determine  beforehand  ; 
to  predestine  to  or  unto.  b.  To  forebode.  C.  To 
mark  by  points  beforehand. 

a.  c  1550  CHEKE  Matt.  xvi.  17  note,  Everlastingnes,  and 
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happines  wheerunto  his  chosen  be  forpointed.  1589  GREFNK 
Menaphon  (Arb.)  84  Unfortunate  Samela  born  to  mishaps 
and  forepointed  to  sinister  fortunes.  1593  LODGE  Long- 
beard,  etc.  (18801  56  He  is  the  man  forpointed  to  be  my 
husband. 

b.  1590  UKFF.NI:  Never  too  late  (i6ooi  69  As  the  _Marble 
drops  against  raine,  so  their  teares  fore-poynt  mischiefe. 

C.  1570  DEE  Math.  1're/.,  Which  point  we  shall  atteyne, 
by  Notyng  and  forepointyng  the  angles  and  lines,  by  a  sure 
and  certain  direction  and  connexion. 

2.  intr.  To  point  beforehand. 

1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  Aivb,  He  might  haue  seene 
how  Fate  that  day  fore-pointed.  1613-18  DANIEL  Coll. 
Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  20  Thus  (as  fore-pointing  to  a  storme  that 
was  gathering  on  that  coast)  began  the  first  difference  with 
the  French  nation. 

Hence  Porepointing  ppl.  a.  Also  Porepointer, 
one  who  or  that  which  points  out  beforehand. 

1587  GREKNIC  Engines  Cats.  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  171  The 
fathers  and  forepointers  of  wysedom.  1589  —  Menaphon 
(Arb.)  27  Some  further  forepoynting  fate.  1590  —  Mourn. 
Carin.  (.1616)  23  Desires  aboue  Fortunes,  are  the  fore- 
pointers  of  deep  falls. 

t  Po:re-posse*ssf  v.  Obs.  [f.  KOBE-  pref.  + 
POSSESS.]  trans.  To  possess  beforehand  with. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin  s  Serm.   Tim.  625/2  Wee  are  fore- 
possessed  and  seised  with  so  many  vanities  that  [etc.], 
1635  SANDERSON  12  Serin.,  ad  Cler.  (1681)  63  Any  rational 
man  not  extremely  fore-possessed  with  prejudice. 

Fore-post,  -precedent:  see  FOKE-  pref.  3,  4  a. 
t  Pore-prepara'tion.  Obs.  [f.  FORE-  pref. 

and  FOKE  prep.]  Preparation  beforehand  ;  also, 
nonce-use ,  the  day  before  the  (Jewish)  *  preparation*. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  207  Hauing  much  aduantage 
both  in  number,  valure,  and  fore-preparation.     1656  TRAPP 
Comm.   John  xix.  31  The  Jews,  before  their  preparation, 
had  their  fore-preparation. 

t  Po:re-prepa-ref  v.  Obs.    [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 

PREPARE.]  trans.  To  prepare  beforehand.  Hence 
Fo:reprepa'red  ///.  a. 

1642  FULLER  Holy  ,<$•  Prof.  St.  in.  xiv.  187  His  fore- 
prepared  Sepulchre.  1648  BP.  HALL  Select  Th.  §  24  The 
evils,  which  we  look  for,  fall  so  much  the  less  heavily,  by 
how  much  we  are  foreprenared  for  their  entertainment. 
1650  FULLER  Pisgah  \.  in.  vi.  372  They  were  nvetted  into 
holes  fore-prepared  of  purpose. 

Fore-pretended :  see  FORE-  pref.  2  b. 

f  Forepri'Se,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  forprise,  7 
foreprize,  -prizz.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  -prise,  after 
the  analogy  of  apprise,  comprise,  etc.] 

trans.  To  take  beforehand  :  a.  To  assume,  take 
for  granted,  b.  To  deal  with,  allow  for,  or  men- 
tion beforehand;  to  provide  for  or  determine 
beforehand;  to  forestall,  anticipate.  C.  To  take 
into  or  include  by  anticipation. 

a.  1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  Chron.  VI. 
Ep.  Ded.,  The  truth  of  the  matter  being  forprised. 

b.  159$  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxi.  §  4  God  hath  fore- 
prised  things  of  the  greatest  weight  and  hath  therein  pre- 
cisely defined  . .  that  which  every  man  must  perform.     1607 
BQDLEIGH  Let.  19  Feb.  in  Abp.  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686)  App. 
21  As  if  the  thing  that  they  sought  had  been  by  prevention 
fore-priz'd  by  others,    a  1641  BP.  R.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $  Mon. 
(1642)  499  Daniel  forepriseth  him,  as  a  spirituall  and  eternal! 
Prince.     1659  T.  WHITE  Middle  State  of  Souls  28  Those 
holy  Fathers . ,  by  their  testimonies  foreprize  our  exceptions. 
1693  BEVERLEY   True  St.  Gospel  Truth  i  To  be  resolved 
in  some  Cases  of  Doubt,  in  others  Foreprized,  or  Guarded 
against. 

C.  1692  BEVERLEY  Disc.  Dr.  Crisp  5  The  Sins  to  come 
were  Forepriz'd  into  it. 

Hence  FoTepri'sed,  Fp'reprrsing  ppl.  adjs. 

1605  Play  Stncley  1961  m  Simpson  Sch.  Sliaks.  (1878)  I. 
236  If  in  the  Basilisks  fore-prizzing  eye  Be  safety  for  the 
object  it  beholds  Then  [etc.],  a  1641  BP.  R.  MOUNTAGU 
Acts  $  Mon.  (1642)  552  These  fore-prised  passages. 

Foreprise,  -prize :  see  FORPRISE  sb.  and  v. 
(Law}. 

t  Fore-pro-phesy,  v.    Obs.     [f.  FORE-  pref. 

+  PROPHKSV  v.\  trans,  and  intr.  To  prophesy 
beforehand.  ^Frequent  in  i6-i7th  c.) 

1581  J.  BELL  H  addon's  Answ.  Osor.  379  When  as  we 
promise  or  foreprophecy  in  the  name  and  person  of  God, 
thinges  to  come  to  passe.  1654  S.  CLARKE  Eccl.  Hist.  i. 
led.  21  16  Who  spake  by  the  Spirit  of  God  :  Fore-seeing  and 
fore-prophesying  of  those  things  which  we  now  see  are 
come  to  pass.  1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Antobiog.  xli. 
(1848)  486  Foreprophesying  that  they  would  be  employed 
against  themselves. 

Fore-provided :  see  FORE-  pref.  2  b. 

Fopre-purpose,  sb.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  PUR- 
POSE,] A  purpose  settled  beforehand,  previous  de- 
sign. Similarly  Foreptrrpose  v.  trans.,  to  purpose 
beforehand  ;  Porepu'rposed///.  a. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  43  A  fore  purposed  choice. 

1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  128  It  is  nothing  els  but  his 
eternall  determination  fore  purposed  in  his    orest.      1587 
GOLUING  De  Mornay  ix.   121   Vpon   new  deuise,  or  vpon 
euerlasting  forepurpose.      Ibid.   135  To  haue  brought  to 
passe  and  perfected   all  that   euer   he   had   forepurposed, 
betokeneth    an    incomparable   might   and   power,      c  1611 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  xx.    17    The   rest  of  these   fore- pur  poses. 
1829  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  I.  105  The  mystery  whereby 
the  free  will  of  the  subject  is  preserved,  while  it  is  directed 
by  the  fore  purpose  of  the  state. 

t  Fore-qturte,  v,    Obs.     [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 

QUOTE.]     trans.  To  quote  or  cite  beforehand. 

Hence  Fore-quoted///,  a. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Dte  Bartas  ir.  ii.  iv.  Columnes  454  Fore- 
quoting  Confusedly  th'  Events  most  worthy  noting.  1637 
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GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop,  Cerent,  in.  i.  4  In  the  forequotted 
place.  1670  \v.  CLARKK  Nat.  Hist.  Nitre  14  According  to 
the  fore-quoted  author. 

Pore  rake,  -rank  :  see  FORE-  pref.  3,  3  d. 
t  Pore-ranger,  corruption  oiforanger,  FORAGER. 

1612  PAULE  Life  II  '/litgi/t  40  The  fore-rangers  and  har- 
bingers of  their  further  designes. 

t  Fo'rereach,  sl>.  Nmit.  Obs.  [f.  next  vb.] 
?  The  projection  of  the  forepart  of  a  vessel,  beyond 
the  end  of  the  keel ;  = fore-rake. 

16x6  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  10  Her  rake,  the 
fore  reach,  plankes. 

Fo:re-rea'ch,  v.  Chiefly  Araut.  [f.  FORE- 
pnf.  +  REACH  z>.] 

1.  intr.  To  shoot  ahead.  Also,  to  fore-reach  on, 
upon  (see  quot.  1644). 

1644  MANVVAYRING  Sea-mans  Diet.  42  When  two  ships 
saile  together,  or  after  one  another,  she  which  sailes  best 
(that  is  fastest)  doth  Fore-reach  upon  the  other.  1748 
Atism's  Voy.  II.  iv.  163  We  found  that  we  had  both 
weathered  and  fore-reached  upon  her  considerably.  1800 
C.  STURT  in  Naval  Chron.  IV.  394  Mr.  Weld's  cutter  fore- 
reached,  but  I  gained  to  windward.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cniisc 
Midge  (18591  252  She  . .  had  forereached  on  us  so  far  as  to 
be  well  before  our  beam  by  this  time.  1842  R.  H.  DANA 
Seaman's  Man.  106  Fore-reach,  to  shoot  ahead,  especially 
when  going  in  stays. 

2.  trans.  To  reach  beyond,  gain  ground  upon, 
pass.     Alsoyf?-.  To  get  the  better  of. 

1803  Naval  Chron.  XXI II.  398  To  endeavour  to  fore- 
reach  her.  1845  NAPIER  Conq.  Scinde  n.  ii.  253  The 
general,  coming  back  by  a  different  route,  had  fore-reached 
them  in  such  a  scheme.  1870  Daily  News  12  May,  At  8.30 
the  Sappho  was  rapidly  forereaching  her  opponent. 

3.  trans.  To  seize  beforehand,  anticipate,  rare. 
1874  WHITTIER  Afy  Triumph  xvii,  I . .  Fore-reach  the  good 

to  be  And  share  the  victory. 

Hence  Fo:re-rea'ehing  ppl.  a.,  pushing,  eager. 

1864  SKEAT  Uhland's  Poems  102  Every  hand  and  every 
spirit  works  Fore-reaching,  active,  for  the  general  weal. 

t Fore-rea'd,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FORE- pref.  +  READ.] 
trans,  a.  To  read  beforehand,  b.  To  betoken  or 
signify  beforehand,  c.  To  predestine. 

a.  1630  Bp.  SAUNDERSON  Twelve  Sermons  (1637)  303  Not 
onely  to  foreknow  the  extraordinary  plagues  . .  but  also  to 
fore-read  in  them  Gods  fierce  wrath  and  heavie  displeasure. 

b.  1591  SPENSER  Muiopotmos  29  His  young,  .yeares  . .  to 
him  forered,  That  he  . .  would  . .  proue  such  an  one.     1612 
DRAYTON  Poly-olh.  xiii.  219  The  first  part  of  whose  name, 
Godiua,  doth  forereed  Th'  first  syllable  of  hers. 

C.  rti6^6  FITZGEOFFREY  Eleg.  in.  £  vij  b,  Had  Fate  fore- 
read  me  in  a  Croude  to  dye. 

Hence  Fore-reading  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

'557  GRIMALDE  in  TottelFs  Misc.  (Arb.)  116  Good  luck, 
certayn  forereadyng  moothers  haue.  a  1656  HALES  Gold. 
Rem.  (1688)  347 -Your  fore-reading  of  Suetonius. 

Fore-recited,  -report,  etc.:  see  FORE- pref. 

Pore-resemble,  -rib,  etc. :  see  FORE-  pref. 

t  Fore-ri'de,  v.  Obs.  [OK.for-rtdan,  (.  FOR-  2, 
=  FORE- pref.  +  ridan  to  RIDE.]  trans.  To  ride 
before  or  in  advance  of. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  894  fa  for  rad  sio  fierd  hie  foran.  c  1105 
LAY.  26931  pat  ba  Rom-leoden  heom  for-riden  hafueden. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  117  To  Foreryde,  prxcnrrere . 

Fore-rider  Joe-^reidsji.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
RIDER  ;  =  Ger.  vorreiter.  Cf.  FOEEIDEL.]  One 
who  rides  in  front  ;  csp.  f  a.  one  of  the  vanguard  ; 
t  b.  a  scout ;  c.  an  oujrider  or  postillion ;  t  d.  a 
harbinger. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  in.  76  Thair  for  rydar  was  past 
till  Ayr  agane.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxiii.  156  Y"  fore 
rydars  yl  put  themselfe  in  prese  with  theyr  sharpe  launcys 
to  Wynne  the  firste  brunte  of  the  feelde.  1513  DOUGLAS 
SEneis  XIII.  Prof.  20  And  Esperus  . .  Vpspringis,  as  forridar 
of  the  nycht.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  (an.  3)  55 
Therle  of  Richmond  knewe  by  his  forriders  that  the  kyng 
was  so  nere  embattayled.  1601  F.  TATE  Hoitseh.  Ord.  Edw. 
77(1876)  §  56.  43  Each  [charetter]  shal  have  a  fore  rider 
which  charetters  and  fore  riders  shal  drive  the  charettes 
and  keepe  the  horses.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Oct.  5/2  Then 
the  mounted  foreriders  ;  and  then  the  Emperor's  carriage. 

Pore-rigging:  see  FORE-  pref.  3d. 

Foreright  (fo»U|rsrtl,  rarely  with  advbl.gen.  -s 
forerights,  adv.,  prep.,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  FORE  adv. 

+  RIGHT  adv.  and  adj.] 

t  A.  adv.  Directly  forward,  in  or  towards  the 
front,  straight  ahead.  Fore-right  against,  directly 
opposite.  Obs. 

1398 TREVisA/JarM.  £><?/'.  .ff.xvm.  Ixiv.  (i49s!8i9Ayonge 
Cowe  is  . .  compellyd  to  folowe  euen  and  foreryght  the 
steppes  and  fores  of  oxen.  1548  ELYOT,  Aduersus  . .  fore 
ryght  againste.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xix. 
30  The  litell  toune  yt  ye  see  yonder  foreright  ayenst  you. 
1608  ARMIN  Nest  Ninn.  (1842)  i  To  looke  fore-right  I  can 
not,  because  judgment  out-lookes  mee.  1659  LEAK  Water- 
•wks.  30  The  difference  is  that,  this  here  is  seen  fore-right, 
and  that  other  upon  one  side.  1663  STATVLTON  Slighted 
Maid  3  Fit.  Hey  boy !  how  sits  the  wind »  Gins.  Fore- 
right,  and  a  brisk  Gale.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xxu.  189  No 
less  fore-right  the  rapid  chace  they  held.  1761  STERNE  Tr. 
Shandy  III.  xl,  Surveying  it  transversely,  .then  foreright, 
—then  this  way,  and  then  that.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden. 
xii.  (18131  166  Let  them  (shoots]  not  advance  far  foreright. 
.  B.  prep. 

f  1.  Straight  along.   Obs.— ' 

1650  FULLER  Pisgah  n.  v.  vii.  156  Sailing  (not  athwart  the 
breadth . .  but)  almost  foreright  the  length  of  the  lake. 

2.  Opposite,  over  against,  dial. 

1858  in  Hughes  Scouring  White  Horse  140  Vp,  vorights 
the  Castle  round  They  did  zet  I  on  the  ground. 


FORE-RUN. 

C.  adj. 

1 1.  a.  Of  a  path,  road,  etc. :  Directly  in  front  of 
one,  straight  forward.  Obs. 

1624  MASSINGER  Part.  Lmt  in.  iii.  Plays(i868)  179/2  You 
did  but  point  me  out  a  fore-right  way  To  lead  to  certain 
happiness,  a  1669  SOMNER  Roman  Ports  tf  forts  50  A 
direct  and  foreright  continued  current  and  passage.  1703 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  145  A  straight  or  Foreright  Ascent. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  Wks.  (1883)  VII.  315  You  have 
only  had  the  foreright  path  you  were  in  overwhelmed. 

t  b.  Of  a  wind :  Straight  on  the  line  of  one's 
course,  favourable.  Obs. 

1605  CHAPMAN,  etc.  East™.  Hoe  m,  ii,  Ther's  a  foreright 
winde  continuall  wafts  vs  till  we  come  at  Virginia.  1615 
—  Odyss.  ill.  344  Nor  ever  left  the  wind  his  foreright  force. 
1652  QUARLKS  Div.  Fancies  u.  xciv.  (1660)  05  His  sayle 
Being  fill'd  and  prosper'd  with  a  fore-right  Gale. 

2.  Of  a  branch,  etc.  :  Shooting  straight  out. 
1741  Compl.  Faiti.  Piece  n.  iii.  388  Take  off  all  fore-right 

or  trailing  Branches.  1802  W.  FORSYTH  Fruit  Trees  ii. 
(1824)  34  They  will  frequently  throw  out  small  dugs,  or 
foreright  shoots.  1882  Garii.  Chron.  XVII.  675  Removing 
.  .all  foreright  shoots. 

3.  dial.    Of  persons:    a.  Going  straight  ahead 
without  regard  of  consequences,  headstrong,    b. 
Honest,  straightforward;  also,  plain-spoken,  blunt. 

a.  1736  PEGGE  Kenticisms  (E.  D.  S.)  s.  v.  (given  as  a 
'  Hants   word).     1853  COOPER  Sussex  Gloss,  (ed.  2). 

b.  1810  Dei'on  fy  Corn™.  Voc.  in  Monthly  Mag.  June 
436  (A  foreright  man',  that  is,  a  plain  honest  man.     1880 
MRS.  PARR  Adam  K,  Eve  II.  213  Be  foreright  in  all  you  do. 

D.  sb.  [The  adj.  used  absol.'] 
•)•  a.   Something   straightforward   (obs.\     b.   A 
foreright  shoot ;  cf.  C.  2.     c.  dial,  (see  quot.). 

a.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grattdison  VII.  xiii.  75  We  women 
sometimes  choose  to  come  at  a  point  by  the  round-abouts, 
rather  than  by  the  fore-rights. 

b.  1882  Jrtil.  Horticulture  6  Apr.  288  The  forerights 
unless  strong  being  treated  similarly. 

0.  1797  R.  POLWHELE  Old  Eng.  Gent/.  54  Then.. Cut 
from  the  buttock  a  convenient  slice,  And  . .  Salute  the  fore- 
right  with  as  keen  a  knife.  Note,  '  Foreright '  is  the  coarsest 
sort  of  wheaten  bread,  made  of  the  meal,  with  all  the  bran. 

Fore-riped  :  see  FORE-  pref.  2  b. 

Fo're-room.    [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  ROOM.] 

1 1.  ?  The  forecastle  of  a  ship.  Obs. 

c  1565  LINDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  101  With 
.  .two-handed  swords  in  your  fore-rooms.  1580  GREENE 
Sf.  Masquerado  Wks.  (Grpsart)  V.  272  That  woorthy  Gentle- 
man, .valiantly  standing  in  the  fore  roome  deliuered  with 
Cannon  his  Ambassage  to  the  Enemie. 

2.  The  front  room  or  parlour.     Now  only  U.S. 

1728  VANBR.  &  Cm.  1'rov.  Husl>.  i.  i.  32  She  has  a  Couple 
of  clever  Girls  there  a  stitching  i '  th'  Fore-room.  1774 
FOOTE  Cozeners  n.  Wks.  1799  II.  174  In  the  fore-room, 
up  one  pair  of  stairs.  1880  E.  H.  ARR  New  Eng.  Bygones 
46  This  was  the  '  best-room  '  or  as  my  grandfather  called 
it,  the  'fore'  room.  1893  Boston  (Mass.)  Youth's  GOT//. 
16  Mar.  140/4  So  we  went  into  the  fore-room. 

Fore-royal :  see  FORK-  pref.  2  d. 

Fore-mn  (fooi^vn),  v.     [f.  FORE-  +  RUN.] 

1.  intr.  To  run  on  in  front.     OE.  only. 

c  looo  Afs.  Gosp.  John  xx.  4  Se  oSer  leorning-cniht  for-arn 
[1:050  Liniiisf.  forearn]  petrus  forne. 

2.  trans.  To  outrun,  outstrip.     Obs.  exc.  Jig. 
1513  DOUGLAS  jKneis  XH.  vi.  61  That  thai  forryn  and  gois 

befor  alway  Zephirus  and  Nothus.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron. 
Scot.  (1821)  I.  186  Gif  the  haris  had  forrun  the  bundis.  1841 
TENNYSON  2  Void's  88  Forerun  thy  peers.  1879  CHURCH 
Spenser  v.  119  Even  genius,  .cannot  forerun  the  limitation-, 
of  its  day. 

f  3.  To  run  in  front  of ;  hence,  to  act  as  harbinger 
of  (a  person).  Also  trans/,  to  precede.  Obs. 

1570  LEVINS  Manif.  188  To  forerunne,  frstciirrere.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  173  They  often  compassing  the  sepul- 
c.her  in  a  ioynt  procession,  are  fore-run  and  followed  by  the 
people.  1621  QUARLES  Argalus  .*•  P.  (1678)  6  Chris-cross 
foreruns  the  Alphabet  of  love.  1708  STANHOPE  Parafhr. 
(1709)  IV.  335  And  thou,  my  Child  John,  shall  fore-tell  and 
immediately  fore-run  this  Saviour.  1750  COVENTRY  Pomfey 
Litt.  (1752)  36  Thus  our  hero,  with  three  footmen  fore- 
running his  equipage,  set  out  in  triumph. 

absol.  a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Siege  v.  iii,  To  forerun  And 
lead  the  way  t'  Elysium  [is]  but  a  duty  She  would  not 
thank  me  for. 

4.  To  be  the  precursor  of  (a  future  event,  etc.). 

1590  GREENE  Never  too  late  (1600)  71  Lightning,  that 
beautifies  the  heauen  for  a  blaze,  but  foreruns  stormes  and 
thunder.     1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  n.  iv.  15  These  signes 
fore-run  the  death  of  Kings.     1652  COTTERELL  Cassandra 
v.  n.  (16761  487  This  felicity  was  to  fore-run  the  last  I  now 
can  hope  for.    (11711  KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
I.  219   A   Star.. which  Eastern  Gentiles  guess'd  was  to 
forerun  The  wish'd-for  Dawn  of  the  Eternal  Sun.      1834 
GOOD  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  359  The  symptoms  that  forerun 
the  chicken-pox.      1859  TENNYSON  Idylls,  Guinevere  131 
The  cold  wind  that  foreruns  the  morn. 

5.  To  anticipate,  forestall. 

1591  RALEIGH  Last  Fight  Rev.  15  By  anticipating  and 
forerunning  false  reports.    1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex  Scint., 
Rules  4-  Lessons  (1858)  73   Our  Bodies  but  forerun  The 
Spirit's  duty.   1849  LONGF.  Mrs.  KemMe's  Readings  Shaks., 
The  great  poet   who  foreruns  the  ages,  Anticipating  all 
that  shall  be  said  '. 

Hence  FoTeru'nning  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1565  HARDING  Lei.  to  Jewel  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I. 
App.  xxx.  72  Your  forerunning  sermon.  1580  HOLLYBAND 
Treas.  Fr.  Toiig,  Avantccntrement,  forerunning.  1660 
MILTON  Free  Cotnmw.  Wks.  (1847)  449/2  The  diabolical 
forerunning  Libels.  1690  PENN^*V$  Progr.  Quakers (1834! 
50  The  consummation  of  the  legal,  and  fore  running  of  the 
Gospel  times.  1818  S.  E.  PIERCE  Bk.  Psalms  II.  460 
Sorrows  and  griefs,  forerunning  figures  of  what  would  befall 


FORERUNNER. 

Messiah.     1872  LONGF.  Div.  Tmg.  Introitus  53  The  sublimi 
fore-running  of  their  time. 

Forerunner  (ff>  'j,wnai).    [f.  prec.  +  -EK  '.] 

1.  One  who  runs  before,  esp.  one  sent  to  prepan 
the  way  and  herald  a  great  man's  approach,  a  har- 
binger ;  also,  a  guide.  Chiefly  transf.  and  fig. 

First  used  fig.  as  rendering  of  L.  prxcitrsor,  esp.  of  John 
the  Baptist  as  'the  Forerunner  of  Christ '. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13208  (Cott.)  For-bi  es  he  cald  his 
foriner  [MS.  app.  reads  former ;  Gfftt.  forinnier],  And 
cristes  aun  messenger,  c  1440  York  Myst,  xxi.  16  pus  am 
I  comen  in  message  right,  And  be  fore-reyner  in  certayne. 
1541  COVKRDAI.E  Old  Fait/i  ix.  (1547)  Fviij,  John  the 
baptist,  whych  was  the  fore  runner  of . .  Christ.  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  292  Followyng  y8  infallible  foot- 
steps of  thy  forerunner  Nature.  1634  HEVWOOD  Witches 
Lane.  i.  i.  Wks.  1874  IV.  175  Farewell  Gentlemen,  lie 
be  your  fore-runner,  To  give  him  notice  of  your  visile. 
a  1711  KEN  Preparatives  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  144  Death 
our  Fore-runner  is,  and  guides  To  Sion.  1725  POPE  Odyss. 

1.  520  Did  he  some  loan,  .require,  Or  came  fore-runner  of 
your  scepter'd  Sire?    1860  PUSEY   Min.   Proph.    504   The 
Forerunner  of  our  Lord.    1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  75 
When  Claudius  the. .forerunner  of  the  Roman  army,  ap- 
peared at  Rhegium. 

b.  Applied  transf.  to  things. 

1579  E.  K.  Glass.  Spenser's  Sheph.  Ctil.  Mar.  n  The 
swallow.. useth  to  be  counted.. the  forerunner  of  springe. 
1612  SPARROW  Bk.  Corn.  Prtiyer(i66i>u$  Advent  Sundaies 
..are  to  Christmas  Day.. forerunners  to  prepare  for  it. 
1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  t  Sehi.  Contents,  Chap.  I  The 
Introduction  or  foreruner.  1751  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  III. 
ccxlii.  109  A  sort  of  panegyric  of  you . .  which  will  be  a  very 
useful  fore-runner  for  you. 

C.  //.  The  advance-guard  of  an  army.  Chiefly 
transf.  saiAJlg. 

1535  COVERDALE  Wisd.  xii.  8  Thou . .  sendest  y"  forerunners 
of  tnyne  hoost,  euen  hornettes.  1645  PAGITT  Heresiogr. 
(1661)276  They,  .cryed  out,  that  they  were  the  fore-runners 
of  Popery.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  233  Four  thousand 
cavalry.. had  been  sent  forward  by  Servihus  as  his  fore- 
runners. 

2.  One  whom  another  follows  or  comes  after, 
a  predecessor  ;  also,  an  ancestor. 

1505  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  2  Arthur,  that  great  fore-runner  of 
thy  bloud.  1683  D.  A.  A  rt  Converse  7  Long  descriptions  of 
their  own  Pedigree,  and  grandure  of  their  fore-runners. 
1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1775)  I.  13  My  . .  observations 
will  be  altogether  of  a  different  cast  from  any  of  my  fore- 
runners. 1866  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  I.  15  Comte  claims 
Hume  as  his  chief  forerunner  in  philosophy. 

transf.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  A  iv  a.  The  fore-runner  of 
this  Discourse  was  printed  and  dedicated  to  the  King. 

3.  That  which  foreruns  or  foreshadows  something 
else ;  a  prognostic  or  sign  of  something  to  follow. 

1580  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  39  The  wrongs  of  my  youth 
are  the  fore-runners  of  my  woes  in  age.  1612  WOODALL 
Surf.  Male  Wks.  (1653)  88  A  convulsion  often-times  is 
a  fore-runner  or  a  messenger  of  death.  17*4  HARMF.R 
Otserv.  xvii.  42  A  squall  of  wind  and  clouds  of  dust  are  the 
usual  forerunners  of  these  first  rains.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH 
Carthage  IM  The  famine  and  the  pestilence  which  are 
usually  the  last  outcome  and  not  the  forerunners  of  a  siege. 

4.  Naut.  a.  A  rope  fastened  to  a  harpoon.     Cf. 
FORE-GANGER,     b.  A  rope  rove  through  a  single 
block  on  the  foremast,     c.  (See  quots.) 

a.  1694  Ace.  Sen.  Late  Voy.  n.  (1711)  158  The  first  of 
them  is  ty'd  to  the  Fore-runner,  or  smalt  Line. 

b.  1805  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1846)  VII.  189  note, 
Got  forerunners  and  tackles  forward  to  secure  foremast. 

0.  1815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  Fore- 
Runner  of  the  Log-line,  a  small  piece  of  red  buntin,  laid 
into  that  line  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  log.  1841  R.  H. 
DfiNfL^Seattian's  Man.  106  Fore-runner,  a  piece  of  rag,  ter- 
minating the  stray-line  of  the  log  line. 

Hence  Fo-rern  nnership,  the  condition  or  dig- 
nity of  a  forerunner. 

1881  A.  B.  BRUCE  Chief  End  Revelat.  vi.  300  This  fore- 
runnership  of  Christ. 

Foresaid  (fb»-jsed),  a.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  SAID.] 
=-=  AFORESAID.  (In  Sc.  writings  of  ifith  c.,  and  in 
legal  formuloe  until  i8th  c.,  it  occurs  with  plnral 
ending  forsaiii 'is.}  Now  rare. 


1883  VI.  325  Ail  of  these  foresaid  men 


•ft**  c-~™   L^ — v        ..    '.  """K3,  "ui  inosi  auouc  nomer. 
foresaid  tower       *"'  X"'         archway  surmounted  by  the 


happen  to  sm 

Fore-sail  (fo^-il).  [f.  FOBE-  pref.  +  SAIL  ;  = 
Ger.  vorsegel.]  The  principal  sail  set  on  the  fore- 
mast ;  in  square-rigged  vessels,  the  lowest  square 
sail  on  the  foremast;  in  fore-and-aft  rigged  the 
triangular  sail  before  the  mast. 

1481-9° <  Howard  Househ  Sts.  (Roxb.)  50  A  bolte  roppe 
?J  'hV0;.eleih,.  *&!.  N:.  L.CHEF,ELD  ,r.  CaslanhedL 
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Mizzen.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Alison's  Voy.  27  The  next 
Day  we  split  the:  Fore-sail.  1855  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poems 
165  Many  a  foresail.  .Shall  break  from  yard  and  stay. 

attrib.  1549  Coiitpl.  Scot.  vi.  40  Hail,  .the  foir  sail  scheit, 
hail  out  the  bollene. 

tFo'resaw.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
SAW  sb.  saying.]  a.  A  previous  saying,  b.  A 
fore-saying,  prediction. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  II.  177  And  now  the  more  world  is 
discreued  in  cure  four  sawes  in  be  firste  book  [L.  in prxceden- 
tibus\.  1555  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  n.  viii.  L  iv  a,  In  the 
beginning  of  yp  yere,  assemblying  together,  thei  [the  Sages] 
foreshewe  of  raine..For  aswell  the  kynge  as  the  people, 
ones  vndrestandyng  their  foresawes.  .shone  the  euilles. 

Fore-Say  (fo»JS?-),  v.  [OE.  foresecgan,  {. 
FORE-  pref.  +  swan  to  SAT.]  trans.  To  say 
beforehand,  foretell,  predict.  Now  rare. 

cgoa  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  Contents  in.  xiii.  (1890)  14  Bart  se 
biscop  Aidan  bam  scypfarendum  bone  storm  towardne  fore- 
saegde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1606  (Cott.)  A  propheci,  bat  for- 
said  was  hi  his  merci.  1543  GRAFTON  Contn.  Harding  549 
Kyng  Henry  y«  sixte  did  foresaye  the  same,  and  in  like 
maner  prophecy  of  hym.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv. 
9  He  foresayth  ye  the  people  shalbe  gathered  together 
agayne.  a  1641  BP.  R.  MOUNTAGU  Acts^  fir  Mon.  (1642)  176 
Homer  took  much  out  of  her  verses,  which  she  foresaw  and 
foresaid  he  should  doe.  1886  J.  PAYNE  Decameron  1. 12  The 
pleasance  and  delight  . .  which  belike,  were  it  not  foresaid, 
might  not  be  looked  for  from  such  a  beginning. 
Hence  Foresaying  vbl.  sb. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasni.  Par.  Mark  \.  2  The  prophecies 
and  foresayinges  of  the  Prophetes.     1608-11  Bp.  HALL  Epist. 
in.  jii.  Wks.  (1627)  319  Whose  foresayings  verified  in  all 
particular  issues  are  more  than  demonstratiue. 
Pore-scene,  -scent,  etc. :  see  FORE-  pref. 
t  FoTe-seat.    Obs.     [see  FORE-  pref.  3.]     A 
seat  or  position  in  front. 

1615  CROOKE  Body^  of  Man  133  The  fore-seate  of  the 
Hollow  veine,  where  it  groweth  to  the  Liuer.  17158.  SEWALL 
Diary  20  Mar.  11882)  III.  42  Mr.  Pemberton  spake  to  me 
as  he  went  by  the  foreseat  in  the  morning. 

Foresee  (fo»jsr).  Also  4-6  foraee,  (6  force, 
Sc.  foirsee).  \QftL.foreslon,  f.  FORE- prej '.  +  sion 
to  SEE  ;  cf.  Ger.  vorsehen.] 

1.  trans.  To  see  beforehand,  have  prescience  of. 
Often  with  obj.  and  inf.  or  with  clause  as  obj. 

ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  cxxxviii.  [cxxxix.]  2  (Th.)  {hi  ealle  mine 
wegas  wel  fore-sawe.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2247  pat  hedis  to 
be  first,  And  for-sees  not  the  fer  end,  what  may  falle  after. 
1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  781  He  that  of 
good  heart  and  courage  foresawe  no  perilles.  1581  MARBECK 
Bk.  Notes  331  God  did  fore-see  and  fore-knowe,  that  they 
should  be  dampned.  1611  BIBLE  Prov.  xxvii.  12  A  prudent 
man  foreseeth  the  euil,  and  hideth  himselfe.  1630  PRYNNK 
Anti-Armin.  116  God  from  all  eternity  foresaw  them  in 
themselues  to  be  such.  1725  UE  FOE  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  41,  I  presently  foresaw,  that,  if  I  went  to  the  ex- 
tremity, I  should  spoil  the  voyage.  1815  JANE  AUSTEN 
Emma  iv,  Emma  had  very  early  foreseen  how  useful  she 
might  find  her.  1883  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  IV.  I.  x.  112  The 
empire  might  be  laid  under  interdict,  with  the  consequences 
which  everyone  foresaw. 

absol.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  627  What  power  of  mind 
Foreseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  Depth  Of  knowledge 
past  or  present,  a  1881  ROSSETTI  House  of  Life  x,  The 
shadowed  eyes  remember  and  foresee. 

fb.  Sc,  To  see  previously ;  to  have  an  interview 
with  (a  person)  beforehand  ;  to  inspect  or  consider 
Beforehand.  Obs. 

1502  Sc.  Acts  "Jas.  ^7(1814)  III.  627  For  dynerss  vtheris 
vechtie  caussis  and  guid  considerationis  foirsene  be  his 


Chas.I  (1829)  66  Thir  articles  were  foreseen  by  the  tables 
at  Edinburgh,  and  order  given  to  refuse  the  samen. 

1 2.  To  prepare  beforehand  or  provide ;  in  early 
use  with  dat.  of  person,  later  with  to.  Also,  to 
provide  of  or  with  (something).  Obs. 
cgoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  i.  (1891)  256  Paet  he  him  on  his 
biscopscire  jerisne  stowe  foresee  and  salde.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  x.  xii.  134  Thou  sail  de  fyrst,  quhat  evyr  to  me 
forseyne  Or  providyt  has  mychty  Jove.  1637  R.  MONRO 
Exped.  n.  133  This  Leaguer.. at  all  sorting  Ports,  being 
well  foreseene  with  slaught-bomes  and  triangles. 

t  b.  To  see  to  or  take  care  about  beforehand  ; 
to  provide  for  or  against.  With  simple  obj.,  or  obj. 
Clause  introduced  by  that.  Obs. 
cgaa  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  i.  xxvii.  (1891)  66  Swylce  eac  be 
leora  ondlifne  is  to  bencenne  and  to  foreseonne  baet  [etc.]. 
1526  Housek,  Ord.  139  The  sewers . .  to  have  semblably 
charge  to  forsee  that  no  part  of  the  fruict.  .be  in  any  wise 
purloyned.  1565  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  13  §  i  The  Master,  Wardens 
and  Assistants  of  the  Trinity-house.. are  bound  to  foresee 
he  good  Increase  and  Maintenance  of  Ships.  1577  HANMER 
Anc.  Ecct.  Hist.  251  He  supposed  it  was  his  bounden  duety 
o  foresee  lest  the  ..  decrees  of  that  councell  should.. be  im- 
layred.  1590  GREENE  Never  too  late  (1600)  62  He  that 
orerepents  forsees  many  perils.  1604  Nottingham  Rec. 
1889)  IV.  267  The  7  Aldermen,  ..  be  ouerseers  for  the 
owne  to  forsee  the  daunger  of  the  visitacion.  1622 
CALLIS  Slat.  Sewers  (1647)  5  The  King,  .was  bound  to  see 
and  foresee  the  safety  of  this  Realm.  1626  BACON  Sylva 
1699  In  Horse-Races  Men  are  curious  to  fore-see,  that 
here  be  not  the  least  Weight  upon  the  one  Horse,  more 
han  vpon  the  other. 

t3.  intr.  To  exercise  foresight,  take  care  or 
precaution,  make  provision.  Also,  to  look  to  or 
'nto  beforehand.  Obs. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logikc  (1580)  84  Fire,  nor  yet  water  doe 
larme  of  them  selves,  but.. the  negligence  of  man,  whiche 
orseeth  not  to  them,  a  1590  Marr.  Wit  f,  Wisd.  (1846)  8 
Well,  as  for  that  I  shall  for-se.  1594  First  Pi.  Contention 
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(1843)  33  Well  hath  your  grace  foreseen  into  that  Duke. 
1624  QUARLES  Div.  Poems,  Job  (1717)  228  He  plots,  com- 
plots,  forsees,  prevents,  directs,  u  1626  BACON  (J,),  A  king 
against  a  storm  must  foresee  to  a  convenient  stock  of  treasure . 

1 4.  (Alway)  foreseen  or  foreseeing  that :  pro- 
vided that. 

1434  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  90  Forseen  alwey,  that  yf..  my 
doughtres  dye  [etc.].  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  n.  i.  (1541) 
16  b,  Forseene  alwaye  that  they  eate  without*--  gourmandyse. 
1550  Privy  Council  Acts  (1891)  III.  79  Forseing  that  of 
their  waiges  they  content  their  hostes  for  their  victailes. 
1600  W.  VAUCHAN  Direct.  Health  (1633)  32  Foreseene  also 
that  they  that  shall  drinke  it  thus,  be  not  subject  to  the 
Chollicke. 

Hence  Foresee-in?  vbl.  sb. ;  Poresee'lngf///.  n., 
characterized  by  foresight.  Fore-see'ingly  adv. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  961  (989)  It  were  rather  an 
opinyon  Uncertein,  and  no  stedfast  forseynge.  1536  LATIMER 
znd  Ser»t.  bef.  Convocation  Wks.  I.  43  Ought  we  to 
attribute  it  to.. the  forseeing  of  the  kings  grace?  1567 
Triall  Treas.  (185*)  18  Be  circumspect,  therefore,  forseing 

you; 

xi. 

a  providing  it.     1728  VANBR.  &  ClB.  Prtn:  Husb.  \,  What 

prudent  care  does  this  deep  foreseeing  nation  take  for  the 

support  of  its  worshipful  families  !    1801  H.  MARTIN  Helen 

ofGlenross  I.  105  Your  gloomy  croaking  ominous  fore- 

seeings.    1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blancs  Hist.  Ten  I'. 

II.  567  A  wise  and  foreseeing  policy.    1857  RUSKIN  Elem. 

Drawing  iii.  205  You  must  go  straight  through  them, 

knowingly  and  foreseeingly,  ail  the  way. 
Foreseeable  (fowspab'l),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 

That  may  be  foreseen. 
1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  367  A  rise  and  a  fall 

foreseeable.     1840  MILL  Diss.  $  Disc.,  Bentham  (1859)  I. 

387  The  morality  of  an  action  depends  on  its  foreseeable 

consequences. 
Foreseen  (fo<us«~-n),///.?.  and ppl.a.  [pa.  pple. 

of  FORESEE.] 
1 1.  pple.  That  has  seen  beforehand ;  previously 

acquainted  or  instructed  in ;  aware  of.     To  make 
foreseen  :  to  acquaint  or  inform  previously.  Obs. 
1569  MURRAY  To  L.  B.  (Harl.  Lib.  37.  B.  o  fo.  43)  Her 

highness  had  been    foreseen  in  the  dukes  design.     1577 

LOCHLEVIN  Let.  to  Morton  in  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  App. 

72,  1  tho  't  good  to  make  your  grace  forseen  of  the  same. 

1597  LOWK  Chirurg.  iv.  vii.  (1634)  89  For  the  which  the 

parents  and  friends  would  be  foreseene  of  the  danger  which 

may  happen,  a  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1678)  II. 
490  Kerscwell  was  rebooked  for  accepting  the  Bishoprick 
of  the  Isles,  without  making  the  Assembly  foreseen. 

2.  ppl.  a.  That  is  seen  beforehand  ;  also,  -j1  known 
beforehand  by  sight  to. 

1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  573/1  An  elect  foresene 
to  god  from  the  beginning,  a  1600  HOOKER  Ansvj.  Trovers' 
^itpplic.  §  22  They  are  not  reiected.  .without  a  fore-seene 
worthinesse  of  reiection  going  . .  in  order  before.  1607 
DRYDEN  SEneid  vi.  1088  At  his  fore-seen  Approach,  already 
quake  The  Caspian  Kingdoms.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev. 
Wks.  V.  145  A  Durst  of  enthusiasm  on  the  foreseen  con- 
sequences of  this  happy  day.  1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Logic  xxiii.  (1866)  I.  454  To  move  in  a  foreseen,  and,  con. 
sequently,  a  determinate  direction.  1856  EMERSON  Eng. 

Traits,  Lit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  nj  No  sublime  augury 
cheers  the  student,  no  secure  striding  from  experiment 
onward  to  a  foreseen  law. 

Foreseer  (fo<usfai).  Also  6  foresear.  [f. 
FORESEE  v.  +  -EH1 .]  One  who  foresees. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  ///  (an.  2)  33  b,  That  you  be 
.  .a  vigilante  foresear.  1621  AINSWORTH  Annot.  Deut.  xviii. 
10  A  fore-seer  or  presager.  1799  Spirit  Publ.  Jmls.  (1800) 
III.  364  There  are  many  sagacious  foreseers  who  can  calcu- 
late the  loss  of  a  reputation. 

Foreset  (fo»jset),  v.  [QE.fore-stftan,  f.  FORE 
pref.  +  settan  to  SET.] 

1 1.  To  set  in  front,  put  to  the  front.  Obs. 

£825  Vesp.  Psalter  Ixxxvti).  14  Da  unrehtwisan.  .na  [MS. 
non]  fpresetton  bee  beforan  gesihpe  his.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
cxxxvi[i].  6  If  I  for-set  fe  noght  lerusalem,  ai,  In  biginning 
of  mi  fainenes  al  dai. 

2.  To  set,  arrange,  or  settle  beforehand ;  to  pre- 
arrange, predetermine.  Now  rare. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  A  foe.  (1573)  143  b,  Hereby  is 
the  tyme  betokened  and  foreset.  1587  Misfort.  Arth.  \\. 
iii,  No  Fate  But  is  foreset.  1633  Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts 
150  To  foresee  and  foreset  the  daies  and  times  for  his  judg- 
ments. 1839  BAILEY  Festus  iv.  (1848)  35  No  man  can  foreset 
thy  coming. 

Hence  Forese  tting  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  setting 
or  arranging  beforehand ;  also  qnasi-concr.  a  pur- 
pose. Porese"t///.  a.,  set  or  determined  before- 
hand. Also  •)•  Fo  reset  sb.,  set  purpose. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xlviii.  5  [xlix.  4],  I  sal  open  in  sauter 
mi  fprsettinge.  1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  n.  xiv.  §  n 
H  viij  b,  To  commute  theym  by  faythfull  prayer  to  his 
purposed  decrees  or  for  set  ordinaunces.  1561  NORTON  & 
SACKV.  Gorboduc  \\.  ii,  Whan  kinges  of  foreset  wyll  neglecte 
the  rede  Of  best  aduise.  1571  GOLDING  Calvinon  Ps.  Ixxv.  3 
The  foresettinge  of  ende  and  measure  untoo  mischaunces. 
1669  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  i.  Pref.  2  Rigidly  exacting  of 
herself  the  foreset  portion  of  time  for  it. 

Foreset :  see  FORBET,  to  obstruct,  waylay. 

Toreset,  var.  f.  of  FOBCET,  Obs. 

Pore-settled :  see  FOBE-  pref.  i  b. 

Foreshadow  (fo<>  -jjae^dou ),  sb.  [f.  FOBE-  pref. 
+  SHADOW  sb. ;  suggested  by  next  vb.]  Jig.  A 
shadow  cast  before  an  object ;  an  indication  or  im- 
perfect representation  of  something  to  come. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  115  Fore-shadows,  .of  that 
Truth  and  Beginning  of  Truths,  fell  mysteriously  over  my 
soul.  1852  J.  M.  LUDLOW  Master  F.nginetrs  132  A  truce  is 
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often  the  foreshadow  of  a  peace.  1887  KINGLAKE  Crimea 
VIII.  280  The  foreshadow  of  death  was  then  falling  on  the 
tniiul  of  the  Chief. 

Foreshadow  (fowjie'd**),  v.    [f.  FORE-/;Y/". 

+  SHADOW  v.]  trans.  To  serve  as  the  shadow 
thrown  before  (an  object)  ;  hence,  to  represent  im- 
perfectly beforehand,  prefigure.  Also  rarely  (of  a 
person),  to  have  a  foreboding  of. 

1577  VAUTROUILLIER  Luther  on  Ep.  Gal.  146  The  cere- 
monies commanded  in  the  law  did  foreshadow  Christ,  a  1677 
BARROW  Serin.  Wks.  1761.  II.  xxvii.  288  Our  Saviour's 
death  . .  was  by  manifold  types  fore-shadowed.  1855  H . 
SrrxiJRR  Frinc.  Psyclwl.  (1872)  II.  vi.  xxvii.  297  These  in- 
tuitions are  fore-shadowed  in  the  very  first  stages  of  an 
incipient  consciousness.  1860  MOTLHY  Nctherl.  (1868)  I.  i. 
23  The  surrender  of  Ghent  foreshadowed  the  fate  of 
Flanders.  1864  DICKENS  Our  Mitt.  Fr.  n.  xiv,  Another 
consequence  that  he  had  never  foreshadowed  was  [etc-]. 

Hence  Foreshadowed///.  a.\  Poresha  flowing 
vbl.  sb.  Also  Poresha'dower,  one  who  or  that 
which  foreshadows. 

1848  DICK  HNS  Doinhey  xx,  The  feeling.  ,of  which  he  had 
had  some  old  foreshadowing  in  older  times,  .was  full-formed 
now.  1866  GF.O.  ELIOT  F,  Holt  xvii,  Phrases  that  class  our 
foreshadowed  endurance  among  those  common  and  igno- 
minious troubles.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  far,  I.  i.  306 
Dim  foreshadowings  of  what  yet  might  come.  18. .  Chanib. 
Jrnl.  (Cent.  Diet.)  The  foreshadowers  of  evil. 

Fore-shaft,  -shape :  see  FORE-  pref.  2  a,  3  b. 
Fore-sheet  (fo->Mj/~t).  Naut.  [f.  FORK-  //•*/. 
+  SHEET.] 

1.  The  rope  by  which  the  lee  corner  of  the  fore- 
sail is  kept  in  place. 

1667  DAVENANT  &  DRYDEN  Tempest  i.  i,  Flat-in  the  fore- 
sheet  there.  1669  STURM  v  Mariners  Mag.  \.  16  Round  aft 
the  Main  sheets,  and  Fore-sheets.  1745  P.  THOMAS  Jrnl. 
An  son's  Voy.  28  We  broke  our  Larboard  Fore-sheet  and 
fixed  a  new  one. 

2.  //.  The  inner  part  of  the  bows  of  a  boat,  fitted 
with   gratings   upon  which   the   bow-man   stands 
(Adm.  Smyth). 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  u.  xii,  Two  of  the  enemy's  men 
entered  the  boat  just  where  this  fellow  stood,  being  in  the 
fore-sheets.  1833  MARUYAT  P.  Simple  (18631  99,  I  stowed 
myself  away  under  the  fore-sheets.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas. 
Isl.  in.  xiii,  In  a  jiffy  I  had  slipped  over  the  side,  and 
curled  up  in  the  fore-sheets  of  the  nearest  boat. 

3.  Comb.,  as  fore-sheet  horse,  traveller  (see  qtiots.). 
1846  YOUNG  Nant.  Diet,,  Fore-Sheet  Horse,  an  iron  rod  or 

piece  of  wood  fastened  at  its  ends  athwart  the  deck  of  a 
single  masted  vessel,  before  the  mast,  for  the  foresail  sheet 
to  travel  upon.  ft>itt.  s.  v.  Traveller^  The  Fore-sheet 
Traveller  is  a  ring,  .which  traverses  on  the  fore-sheet  horse. 

t  Foresliie'ld,  v.  Obs.  Also  for-,  [f.  FOB- 
prefl  or  FoKE-/r^  +  SHIELD  z».]  trans.  To  ward 
off,  avert;  only  in  asseverations,  as  God forshitld 
(that .  .}  :  =  FORFEND  2. 

a  1549  Murning  Maidin  xv,  That  I  you  sla,  that  God 
forscheild  !  1562-83  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (1583)  1583  God  fore- 
shield  that  I  should  so  do.  1663  COWLEY  Cutter  Coleman 
St.  v.  x,  Marry,  Heav'n  foreshield  ! 

Foreshift :  see  FOIIE-  pref.  4. 

Poreshine  (foVjfain),  sb.  rare.  [f.  FORE-//V/". 
+  SHINE  sb. ;  suggested  by  Ger.  vorschein.\  A 
shining  seen  in  advance. 

1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  n.  v.  72  The  appearance, 
or  indubitable  foreshine,  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm's  bayonets. 

t  Poreshi'ne,^-  Obs.  [f.  FORE-/^/  +  SHINE  z/.] 
intr.  To  shine  forth ;  also,  to  shine  in  front,  throw 
light  forward.  Hence  Foreshi-ning  ubl.  so. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xviii.  7  When  fayth  fore- 
shyneth  untoo  us.. then  truly  is  the  gate  set  open  for  us. 
Ibid.  xxv.  12  By  the  foreshining  of  the  light  of  the  Spirit 
they  may  understand  what  is  needful  to  be  done.  1611 
CORYAT  Crudities  App.  15  The  Lyon  old,  whose  princely 
heart  foreshineth  in  his  breast. 

Foreship(foViJip).  \QE.forsdp,  f.  FOR-//?/^; 
FORK-/;?/;  +scip,  SHIP.]  The  fore  part  of  a  ship 
or  vessel ;  the  prow. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  ¥00.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  166  Prora  . .  forscip. 
13..  Coer  tie  L.  2618  Kynge  Rychard. .  With  hys  axe  in 
foresehyp  stood.  1432-50  tr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  V.  isgTheerle 
. .  inquirede  of  hym  syttinge  in  the  foreschippe,  whe[>er  he 
see  of  Athanasius.  1526  TINDALE  Acts  xxvii.  30  As  though 
they  wolde  have  caste  ancres  out  off  the  forshippe.  1895 
Daily  News  i  Feb.  7/2  The  stem  . .  is  gone  above  water  to 
the  third  frame,  but  there  is  no  water  in  the  foreship. 

Fore-shoe,  -shop  :  see  YOKE-  pref.  2  a  and  3. 
Foreshore  (fovjjb»i).  [f.  FORE- /;-,?/:  +  SHORE.] 

1.  The  fore  part  of  the  shore ;  that  part  which 
lies  between  the  high-  and  low-water  marks  ;  occas. 
the  ground  lying  between  the  edge  of  the  water 
and  the  land  which  is  cultivated  or  built  upon. 

1764  Skeffling  Inclos.  Act  13  Land  or  ground,  as  a  new 
fore  shore  to  the  said  river.  1839  STONEHOUSE  Axholine*f> 
Stone  heaps  which  are  put  out  for  the  defence  of  the  fore- 
shores. 1864  J.  G.  BERTRAM  Notes  Trail.  1862-3.  67  The 
moment  the  tide  runs  back  the  foreshore  is  at  once  overrun 
with  a  legion  of  hungry  people.  1894  SALA  Loud,  up  to 
date  xxiv.  360  Many  grand  patrician  nouses  existed  on  this 
foreshore  [of  the  Thames]  from  Essex  Street  down  to 
Hungerford. 

transf.  1874  T.  HARDY  Madding  Cr&wd  II.  i.  15  The 
foreshores  and  promontories  of  coppery  cloud  which  bounded 
a  green  and  pellucid  expanse  in  the  western  sky. 

2.  Hydraul,  Engin.  (See  quot.  1874.) 

1841  BREES  Gloss.  Civ.  Engin.  34,  D,  the  foreshore.  1873 
F.  ROBERTSON  Engineering  Notes  61  A  slope,  .terminating 
in  a  long  nearly  level  berm  called  a  foreshore.  1874  KNIGHT 
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Diet.  Mech.  \.  905/1  Fore-shore  (Hydraulic  Engineering) 
(a),  a  bank  a  little  distance  from  a  sea-wall  to  break  the  force 
of  the  surf;  (b\  the  seaward  projecting,  slightly  inclined 
portion  of  a  breakwater. 

Foreshorten  (foMJJj-jt'n),  v.  [f.  KOKE- /;•</. 
+  SHORTEN  z'.] 

1.  trans.    Of  the   effect   of  visual    perspective  : 
To  cause  (an  object)  to  be  apparently  shortened 
in  the  directions  not   lying  in  a  plane  perpendi- 
cular to  the  line  of  sight.     Of  a  draughtsman :  To 
delineate  (an  object)  so  as  to  represent  this  apparent 
shortening. 

1606  PEACH  AM  Art  Drawing  28  If  I  should  paint.. an 
horse  with  his  brest  and  head  looking  full  in  my  face,  I  must 
of  necessity  foreshorten  him  behinde.  1650  BULWER  An- 
thropomet.  261  Much  Art  being  used  to  make  the  Foot  shew 
as  foreshortned.  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I.  263  'Tis 
a  greater  Mystery  in  the  Art  Of  painting  to  foreshorten  any 
Part,  Than  draw  it  out.  1784  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  xii. 
(1876)51  The  best  of  the  painters  could  not  even  foreshorten 
the  foot.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  iii,  His  legs  fore- 
shortened to  the  size  of  salt-spoons.  1853  HKKSCHEL  /'<?/• 
Led.  Sc.  v.  §  9  (1873)  184  To  fore-shorten  its  whole  length 
into  one  joint. 

trattsf.  and  Jig.  1768  SPENCE  Parallel  22  After  he  had 
taken  to  this  way  of  fore-shortening  his  reading,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  so  odd  an  expression.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem. 
Ixxvii,  Lives,  that  lie  Kore-shorten'd  in  the  tract  of  time. 

absol.  1841  \V.  Si'ALUiNc  Italy <$• It.  Isl.  11.356  The  master's 
mechanical  skill,  especially  in  foreshortening  on  the  ceiling. 

2.  nonce-use.    In    literal   sense :  To    shorten   or 
curtail  in  advance. 

1839  BAILEY  Festtts  xiii.  (1848)  122  Youth  forestalling  and 
foreshortening  age. 

Hence  ForeshoTtened  ///.  a. 

1654  MARVELL  First  Anniversary^  Foreshortned  time  its 
useless  course  would  stay.  1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  v. 
(1833)  122  The  fore-shortened  figure  of  a  dead  body  lying 
horizontally.  1859  GUI. LICK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  147  It  was  by 
such  means  that  Correggio  painted  his  wonderful  fore- 
shortened figures.  1874  LADY  HERBKRT  tr.  //iibner's 
Ramble  I.  vii.  (1878)  88  Placed  close  together  these  moun- 
tains all  look  to  us  foreshortened. 

Foresho'rtening,  vhl.  sb.  [f.  prec.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FORESHORTEN. 

1606  PEACHAM  Art  Draining  27  Of  fore-shortning.  1686 
AGLIONBY  Painting  lllnstr.  Explan.  Terms,  Shortning  is, 
when  a  Figure  seems  of  greater  quantity  than  really  it  is. . 
Some  call  it  Fore-Shortning.  1784  BLAGDEN  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXIV.  205  The  fore-shortening  ..  of  the  tail.  1859 
GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  39  Correct  foreshortening  is  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  art.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph. 
494  Prophecy,  in  its  long  perspective,  uses  a  continual  fore- 
shortening. 

Foreshot  (flSmjjrt),    [f.  KOBE-  pref.  +  SHOT.] 

1.  A  projecting  part  of  a  building. 

1839  BLACK  Hist.  Brechin  viii.  189  The  Timber  Market, 
formerly  so  obstructed  with  foreshots  covered  with  thatch. 

2.  In  distilling  :  The  spirits  which  first  come  over. 
1893  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  i  Apr.  708/1  The  alcohol  which  had 

not  passed  over  in  the  '  fore-shots  '  and  the  '  clean  spirits'. 

Fore-shoulder :  see  FOIIE-  pref.  3  b. 

t  Fo  reshow,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  FOUE-  pref.  +  SHOW 
sb.]  A  manifestation  beforehand;  a  previous  in- 
dication or  token  ;  a  prefiguration. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  iii.  35  Here  was 
made  a  foreshewe  of  the  churche,  that  should  be  gathered 
together.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discm*.  Witchcr.  xi.  vi.  157  Pretend- 
ing that  everie  bird  and  beast,  &c.,  should  be  sent  from  the 
g^ods  as  foreshewes  of  somewhat.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xiii. 
liv.  245  With  verm ile  drops  at  eau'n  his  tresses  bleed,  Fore- 
showes  of  future  heat.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xxv. 
(1632)  69  The  foreshew  of  their  inclination  whilest  they  are 
young  is  so  uncertaine. 

Foreshow  (fo*ujl?fc")i  v.  [OE.  forescfawian, 
f.  FORE-  pref.  +  scfawian  to  SHOW.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  look  out  for ;  to  provide  ;  to  con- 
template in  the  future.  Only  OE.  and  early  ME. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Judgl  vi.  8  He  him  foresceawode  sumne 
heretogan.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  227  Se  time  com  be  god 
forescewede.  <•  1200  Vices  fy  Virtues  (i%8&)  17  Dare  hierte 
Se  ne  wile  forsceawin  h(w)ider  he  seal  oanne  he  heuen  far5. 

2.  To  show  or  make  known  beforehand ;  chiefly, 
to  foretell,  prognosticate. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin* $  fnst.  n.  82  God  there  fore- 
sheweth  some  peculiar  thing  concerning  his  electes.  1642-46 
in  Quincy  Hist.  Harvard  Univ.  (1840)  I.  517  No  scholar 
shall  . .  unless  foreshowed  and  allowed  by  the  President  . . 
be  absent  from  his  studies,  .above  an  hour.  1651  C.  CART- 
WRIGHT  Cert.  Reltg.  \.  no  He  foreshews  that  many  should 
come  in  his  name.  1711  POPE  Temp,  /'Vw//<r  462  Astrologers, 
that  future  fates  foreshew.  i8a6  E.  IRVING  Babylon  II. 
316  He  gave  Enoch  a  commission  to  foreshow  the  deluge. 
1879  BUTCHER  &  LANG  Odyss.  196  If  thou  hurtest  them, 
I  foreshow  ruin  for  thy  ship. 

b.  Of  things  :  To  indicate  beforehand,  give  pro- 
mise or  warning  of;  to  foreshadow,  prefigure. 

1601  CHESTER  Lye's  Mart.  cix.  (1878)  71  The  Sunne  did 
frowne,  Fore-shewing  to  his  men  a  blacke-fac't  day.  1776 
G.  HORNR  Psalms  xlvii.  3  That  great  conquest,  foreshewed 
by  the  victories  of  Joshua,  c  1790  IMISON  Sc/t.  Art  I.  132 
The  falling  of  the  mercury  foreshews  thunder.  1834  GOOD 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  245  Aphtha:  frequently  ..  foreshow 
imminent  death.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  40  God  had., 
enjoined  sacrifice,  to  foreshow  and  plead  to  Himself  the  one 
meritorious  Sacrifice  of  Christ. 

f  3.  To  show  forth,  betoken,  display.  Obs. 

1590  [TARLTON]  News  Pnrgat.  (1844)  91  Glances  that  fore- 
shewed  good  will.  1607  H.  ARTHINGTON  Princ.  Points  \.  v, 
To  view  God's  Creatures. .  How  do  they  all  his  loue  fore- 
shew.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv,  i.  86  Your  lookes  fore-shew 
You  haue  a  gentle  heart. 


FORESIGHT. 

Hence  Poresho'wn ///.  a.     Also  Poresho-wer, 

one  who  or  that  which  foreshows. 

1555  WATRF.MAN  FardU  Fat  ions  Pref.  13  Deuilles,  fore- 
shewers  of  t  hinges.  1585  Ain-.  SANDYS  Serni.  (1841)  788 
The  signs,  .which  should  be  the  foreshewers  of  this  terrible 
day.  1658  HKOMHAI.L  Treat.  Specters  iv.  258  I'lhey]  were 
fore-shewers  of  a  happy  voyage.  1755  JOHNSON,  Foreteller^ 
predicter,  foreshower.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  o) 

i    Kxile  Poems  1850  I.  68  The  voices  of  foreshown  Humanity. 

I    1852  PEACOCK  Wks.  (1875)  III.  380  To  all  mankind  death 

j    is  the  foreshown  doom. 

Foreshowing  (fo»jfJ"-irj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec. 
vb.  +  -ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FORESHOW. 

a  1050   Liber  Scintil.   \'\.  (1889)   28   Atihtincge   his   mid 
]    eallum  jebances  bigenge  on  godes  foresceawunge  \contem- 
j    platione\  gefajstnaS.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  5745  (Cott.)  pis,  was 
a  fore-sceuing  scene  O  moder  bath  and  iraiden  clcne.     1561 
j    T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  \.  56  b,  The  vnbeleuers.  .do  fame 
that  their  felicitie  or  misery  doth  hang  on  the  decrees  and 
|     foreshewinges  of  the  starres.      1609  IJutu-:  iDouay)  Proph. 
i     Bks.  Comm.,  Al  the  old  Testament  is  a  general  prophecie, 
I     and   forshewing  of  the   New.     1846   TRICNCH   Mirac.    xv. 
(1862)  261  Many  ..  found  in  these  healing  influences  of  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  a  foreshowing  of  future  benefits. 
Fore-shrouds:  see  FOIIE- pref.  3d. 
Foreside  (fo^said).  Also  5-7  for-,  [f.  FORE- 
I   #ref.  +  SiDE,     Cf.  Du.  voorzijde,  Ger.  vorseite.~\ 

1.  The  fore  part;  the  front;  also, the  upper  side 
I    (of  anything).     Now  rare  exc.  fee/in. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  i6r  pese  .vij.  ribbis.  .in  be  for- 
side  of  a  man.  .have  no  fastnynge  to  no  boon.  i^BgCAXioti 
Faytes  of  A.\.  xxvii.  82  Sharp  yrons  were  dressed  to  the 
foresyde  of  the  same  engyn.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
Lnke\\i.  85  b,  The  tables.  .letted  Mr  to.  .cast  hir  self  down 
prostrate  on  the  foresyde,  at  the  fete  of  Jesus.  1569  Wills 
4-  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  311  On  lytlye  pattlett  sett  w** 
pearll  on  the  forsyd.  1641  Relat.  Action  bef.  CyrencesterZ 
The  Colonell  perceiving  the  garden  wall  . .  too  high  to  be 
entred  on  the  foreside.  1670-^8  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  II.  103 
The  picture  . .  turns  upon  a  frame,  and  shews  you  both  the 
fore-side  of  those  combatants,  and  their  backsides  too. 
1738  [G.  SMITH]  Curious  Relat.  I.  iv.  470  They  have  another 
Slan  . .  which  covers  their  Back,  and  a  square  one  to  cover 
their  Foreside.  176*  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  V.  xxix,  Over- 
turning it  upside-down,  and  fore-side  back.  1884  F.  J. 
BRITTEN  Watch  <$•  Clocknt.  9  Making  the  backs  of  the 
escape  wheel  teeth  radial  and  the  foresides  curved. 
fig.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  iii.  39  When  these  counterfeits 
were  thus  uncased  Out  of  the  foreside  of  their  forgerie . .  All 
gan  to  jest  and  gibe  full  merilie.  a  1655  VINES  Lord's  Supp. 
(1677)  343  There  [at  the  bottom]  lies  abundance  of  self-love, 
and  self-interest,  even  when  there  is  a  good  countenance 
and  fore-side.  1685  RENWICK  Sertn.,  etc.  xiii.  (1776)  159 
Hills  and  Vallies..are  all  written  over,  backside  and  fore- 
side  with  legible  characters  of  the  knowledge  of  God. 

2.  The  front  side  or  edge. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  164  Raiser^  is  a  Board  set  on 
edge  under  the  Fore-side  of  a  step. 

3.  attrib. 

a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Lady-Errant  v.  i,  This  foreside 
blow  Cuts  off  thrice  three,  this  back-blow  thrice  three  more. 

Foresight  (foeusoit).    [f.  FORE- /^.+ SIGHT, 

Cf.  OHG.forasi/tt,  Ger.  uorsicht^ 

1.  The  action  or  faculty  of  foreseeing  what  must 
happen ;  prevision. 

14. .  LVDG.  Secrees  173  Haue  ther  with  Consyderacyon  Be 
a  forsyght  and  cleer  inspeccyon.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet. 
17  b.  Foresight  is  a  gatheryng  by  conjectures  what  shall 
happen.  1656  BP.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  (1851)  19  Want  of 
foresight  makes  thee  more  merry.  1791  BURKE  Tit.  on 
Fr.  Affairs  Wks.  VII.  83  The  effects  rather  of  blind  terrour 
than  of  enlightened  foresight.  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma 
in.  iii,  On  fire  with  speculation  and  foresight.  1856  SMYTH 
Roman  Family  Coins  245  Nor  had  he  foresight  enough  to 
see  the  true  interests  of  his  country. 

2.  The  action  of  looking  forward  (lit.  and 
also,  a  look  forward  (at  some  distant  object). 

1591  SPENSER  Mniopot.  389  The  foolish  flie  without  fore- 
sight. 1656  BP.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  (1851)  22  My  very  eye 
is  weary  with  the  foresight  of  so  great  a  distance.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  368  Let  Eve  . .  Here  sleep  below,  while 
thou  to  foresight  wak'st.  1778  PENNANT  TourWales\\^^ 
I.  20  From  the  Summit  of  Garreg  . .  the  traveller  may  have 
an  august  foresight  of  the  lofty  tract  of  Snowdon.  1885 
WHYTE  MELVILLE  In  Lena  Delta  iv.  50  Aftersight  informed 
us  of  much  that  our  foresight  had  overlooked. 

b.  Perception  gained  by  looking  forward;  pros- 
pect; a  sight  or  view  into  the  future. 

1422  /;.  E.  Wills  (1882)  49  Hauyng  gode  in  forsyght, 
I  haue  maad  and  ordened  this  my  . .  last  wylle.  c  1422 
HOCCLEVE  Leant  to  Die  527  Forsighte  at  al  ne  liaan  tho 
wrecches  noon  Of  the  harm  which  ther-of  moot  folwe  neede. 
1594  CAREW  Hitarte's  Exam.  Wits  xi.  (1596)  169  The 
thoughts  of  mortal  men  are  timorous,  and  their  foresights 
vncertaine.  1649  BP.  HALL  Cases  Consc.v.  (1654)  30  Joseph, 
out  of  the  fore-sight  of  a  following  dearth,  bought  up  the 
seven  yeares  graine  for  Pharaoh,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Snrv. 
Lemath.  (1676?  176  Upon  a  fore-sight  that  the  fire  may 
come  thither.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  H.  49  Our  foresight  of 
those  consequences,  is  a  warning  given  us.  1876  MOZI.EY 
Univ.  Serm.  iii.  62  We  are  guarded  against  the  naked  effect 
of  the  perpetual  foresight  of  death. 

3.  Care  or  provision  for  the  future. 

I37S  BARBOUR  Bruce  xx.  314  With  sa  gude  forsicht  and 
sa  viss,  Or  his  furth-passyng  ordanit  he,  That  [etc.]. 
1430  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  v,  If  by  prudent  forsyght,  Thou 
haddest  had  grace  for  to  record  aryht.  1513  DOUGLAS 
Mntisvm.  ix.  74  Gyf  it  be  sa  }our  godhed..Be  prescience 
provyd  hes,  and  forsichtis.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
(1638)  in  Counsell  grounded  v^on  no  wise  foresight  or 
approued  experience,  was  more  dangerous  to  him,  173* 
LEDIARD  Seiko*  II.  vin.  257  He  had  had  the  foresight  to 
order  [it].  1833  HT.  MARTINKAU  Manch.  Strike  viii.  85 
Those  least  disposed  to  foresight  could  not  help  asking  . . 


fig-  '535  COVERDALE  jer.  iv.  4  Be  circumcided  in  the 
Lorde,  and  cut  awaye  the  foreskynne  of  youre  hertes 

Pore-skirt:  see  POKE- prcf.  3. 

Foreslack :  see  KOUSI.ACK. 

Foresleeve  (fo->-i,s}iv).  [f.  FOBE-  pref.  + 
SI.KEVE.]  a.  The  fore  part  of  a  sleeve,  f  b.  (See 
quot.  1538.)  (ol>s.~).  fo.  A  loose  ornamental  sleeve 
formerly  worn  over  the  ordinary  sleeve  (obs.\ 
d.  That  part  of  a  dress-sleeve  which  covers  the 
fore-arm. 

'377  LANCL.  />.  PI.  B.  v.  8t  Of  a  freres  frokke  were  the 
forsleues.  "  —  •  - 


FOBESIGHTED. 

what  was  to  be  done  next  time,  a  1862  BUCKLE  Misc.  Wks. 
(1872)  I.  155  In  hot  climates,  nature  being  bountiful,  man  is 
not  obliged  to  use  foresight. 

fb.  (God's,  Divine}  foresight:   =  PROVIDENCE. 
Also,  an  instance  or  effect  of  Divine  Providence. 

n  1300  Cursor  M.  284  (Cott.)  pis  lauerd  bat  is  so  mikil 
of  miv  puruaid  al  in  his  for-sight.     1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  \. 
460  God . .  Preserwyt  thaim  in  hys  forsycht.      1559  Mirt: 
Mag  ,  Dk.  Clarence  Ivi,  Wo  wurth  the  wretch  yt  strives 
with   gods  forsighte.      1635-56   COWLEV   Dosrfdtu   II.   827 
Shapd  in  the  glass  of  the  divine  Foresight.     1664  MARVEU. 
Corr.  \Vks.  1872-5  II.   167,  I  find  now.. that  my  want  of 
language  hath  been  but  a  foresight  of  the  King  my  Master, 
and  a  fit  complement  upon  His  part. 
4.  Surveying.  (See  quot.).     ?  U.S.  only. 
1855  DAVIES  &  PECK  Math.  Diet.  (1857),  Foresight,  my 
reading  of  the  leveling-rod,  after  the  first,  taken  at  a  given 
station.    The  first  reading  is  called  a  back-sight. 
6.  The  foremost  of  the  two  sights  on  a  gun  ;  the 
muzzle-sight. 

1859  Musketry  Instruct.  25  Raise  the  folding  sight  and  the 
eye.. until  the  fore-sight  is  in  a  line  with  the  bull's-eye. 
1880  Times  18  Oct.  4/3  In  using  the  rifle  a  native  rarely 
avails  himself  of  the  foresight. 

Foresighted  (fo»us3ited),  ffl.  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ED  2.]  Gifted  with  or  having  foresight ;  char- 
acterized or  controlled  by  foresight. 

1660  tr.  Atnyraldus'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  I.  iv.  54  A  fore- 
sighted  and  rational  conduct  of  things  to  their  end.  1700 
ASTRV  tr.  Saavedra-FaxarittJ  II.  37  The  Thebans  did  not 
desire  Princes  so  foresighted.  1775  ADAIR  Amer.  Ind.  286 
The  fore-sighted  French  knew  their  fickle  and  treacherous 
disposition.  1801  ATKINSON  Last  of  Giant  Killers  121  The 
most  foresighted  and  farsighted  of  mortals. 
Foresightful  (f6»usaitful),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-PUL.]  Full  of  or  possessed  of  foresight. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  104  The  foresightfull  care  he 
had  of  his  silly  successour.  Ibid.  205  Giue  vs  foresightfull 
mindes.  1668  G.  C.  in  H.  More  Dev.  Dial.  2nd  Pref.  (1713) 
27  Foresightful  Solicitude  in  the  behalf  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  II.  75  Thou  also,  O  most  holy 
prophetess  Foresightful  of  futurity.  1889  F.  HALL  in 
Nation  <N.  Y.)  XLVIII.  389/1  A .. well-informed,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  foresightful  writer. 

Foresiglltless  (io^-jsaitles),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
-I- -LESS.]  Without  foresight.  Implied  in  Po're- 
sightlessness,  the  condition  of  being  without 
foresight. 

1880  G.  MACDONALD  Diary  Old  Soul  28  Mar.,  Lost  in 
oblivion  and  foresightlessness. 

Pore-sign :  see  FORE-  pref.  4. 

Fpresignifica'tion.  rare-1,  [f.  FoKE-pref. 
+  SIGNIFICATION.]  A  signification  in  advance  of 
some  future  event ;  a  premonition. 

1592  tr.  Jicuiits  on  Rev.  viii.  i  The  seventh  seale  is  the    i 
next  foresignification. 

Foresiguify  (ftwsi-gnifsi),  v.   [f.  FORE-  pref. 

+  SIGNIFY  v.]    trans.  To  signify  beforehand. 
a.  To  betoken  beforehand,  prefigure,  typify. 

1565  JEWEL  Rcpl.  Harding  (1611)  348  In  the  Sacrament 
it  selfe  there  is  a  thing  foresignified.     1613-18  DANIEL  Coll. 
Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  57  An  exceeding  great  Ecclipse  of  the     I 
Sun. .was  taken  to  fore-signifie  his  death.     1697  DRYDEM    ' 
Virgil  Life  (1721)  I.  63  He  hardly  ever  describes  the  rising     ' 
of  the  Sun,  but  with  some  Circumstance,  which  fore-signifies 
the  Fortune  of  the  Day.     1860  PUSF.Y  Min.  Profh.  559  That 
symbolic  Blood,  by  which,  foresignifying  the  new  Covenant,     ! 
He  made  them  His  own  people. 

tb.  To    intimate    beforehand,    foretell.     With    j 
simple  obj.  or  with  object  sentence.    Obs. 

'597  HOOKER  Keel.  Pol.  v.  Ixii.  §  8  Christ  had  foresignified,    ' 
that . .  his  absence  would  soone  make  them  apt  to  fast.     1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  Worldv.  vi.  §  3  His  death . .  was  foresignified     I 
vnto  Perseus,  by  Calligenes.     1678  CUDWORTH  Intel!.  Syst.     \ 
701    [Spectres]  sometimes  do  fore-signifie  unto  men  future 
events.     1695  Be.  PATRICK  Comm.  Gen.  271  God  hereby 
fore-signified  their  Sins  should  be  expiated  by  Sacrifices. 

Hence  Foresrgnifying  vlil.  sb.  and  ///.  a, 

1592  tr.  Junius  on  Rev,  vi.  i  The  foresignifying  . .  of  all 
the  evils  which  God  powreth  out  upon  this  world.  1860 
PUSEY  Min.  Profit.  285  Jonah  ..  wore  a  foresignifying 
character. 

Pore-sin,  -sing :  see  FORE-  prcf.  2  a  and  4. 

Foreskin  (fo*-jskin).  [f.  FOKE-/«/".  +  SKIN  st>.] 
The  prepuce. 

1535  COVERDAI.E  Exod.  iv.  25  Then  toke  Zipora  a  stone, 
and  circumcyded  the  foreskynne  of  hir  sonne.    i643Mn.TON 
Divorce  n.  vi.  (18511  77  Not  sparing  the  tender  fore-skin  of    I 
any  male  infant.     1712  SWIFT  Wonderful  Profh.  Wks.  1755 
III.  1. 174  The  Free-thinkers,  .shall  be  converted  to  Judaism  • 
and  the  Sultan  shall  receive  the  foreskins  of  Toland  and    i 
Collins.     1804  ABERNETHY  Surg.  Obs.  167  Sometimes  . .  the 
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from  the  elbowe  downwarde.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII 
(an.  12)  83  Ruffed  sieves  with  foresleves  pendant.  1649 
Bury  Wills  (1850)  221,  I  give  to  my  sister  Fuller  my..paire 
of  foresleeues.  1892  Daily  News  29  July  3/3  A  collar,  sash, 
and  foresleeves  to  match  carried  out  the  scheme  of  colour. 

Foreslow :  see  FOBSLOW. 

Fore-smell,  -smock,  etc.  :  see  FORE-/;Y/~. 

Foresold  (foa-is^'Id),///*.  Comm.  [f.  FORE- 
pref.  +  sold  pa.  pple.  of  SKLL  v^\  Of  a  manufac- 
turer, etc. :  That  has  sold  goods  not  yet  produced. 

1883  Scotsman  9  May  8  Makers  are  heavily  foresold,  and 
prices  are  very  firm. 

Forespar :  see  FORE-  pref.  5. 

Forespeak  (foej,sp/~k),  v.  Also  for-,  [f.  FOBE- 
pref.  +  SPEAK  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  speak  beforehand ;  to  speak  of  be- 
forehand, esp.  to  foretell,  predict.  Now  rare. 
f  Occasionally  of  a  thing  :  To  betoken. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  630  Let  hym  with  the  lettir  passe, 
TiU  entyr  It,  as  for-spokin  was.  1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse 
no  Hys  antecedent . .  was  not  to  sacryfyce  his  body  wherof 
he  forspoke  never  word.  1654  H.  L  ESTRANGE  C/ias.  f 
(1655)  91  Every  man  would  now  be  wise  and  fore-speak 
fair  weather,  .how  truly  a  few  moneths  will  discover.  1667 
Disc.  Religion  of  England  27  Though  a  peoples  discom- 
posure doth  not  forespeak  Warrs  and  Tumults,  yet  it  may 
denounce  Woe  and  Misery.  1850  BLACKIE  sEscAyltis  1. 165, 
I  must  flee . .  and  hie  me  where  the  god  Forespoke  me  refuge. 
1877  J.  B.  TAYLOR  in  Internat.  Rev,  IV.  417  He  [Tennyson] 
has  not.  .forespoken  the  deeper  problems  which  shall  engage 
the  generation  to  come. 

f  b.  To  speak  to  (a  person)  beforehand.  Obs. 

1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Ban.  Virgin  143  My  Physi- 
tian  had,  in  fore-speaking  the  women . .  made  every  of  them 
beleeve,  that  [etc.].  1693  WAGSTAFFE  Vind.  Carol.  Pref., 
Our  Author  has  forespoken  his  Reader  with  a  long  Preface. 

f  2.  intr.  To  speak  beforehand ;  chiefly,  to  utter 
predictions,  prophesy, 


HOOKER  Girald.lreL  in  Holiushcdll.  4-^/1  The  Irish  prophet 
.  .  forespeaking  of  this  battell  said  [etc.],  1646  P.  BULKELEY 
Gospel  Ctmt,  I.  no  These  are  the  days  fore-spoken  of.  1656 
CROMWELL  Sp.  17  Sept.  in  Burton's  /Vary  (1828)  Introd.  I. 
155  The  head  of  the  anti-Christian  interest,  that  is.  .so  fore- 
spoken  of. 

f  3.  trans.  To  speak  forth  or  out  ;  to  proclaim. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  31  Forspeake  not  your  for- 
tune, nor  hide  not  your  neede.  a  1547  SURREY  Ps.  Ixxiii.  66 
My  unworthy"  lips..  Shall  thus  forespeak  thy  secret  works, 
in  sight  of  Adams  race. 

4.  To  speak  for  or  bespeak  in  advance. 

1659  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off.  36  That  they 
might  the  better  forespeak  impunity  for  so  strange  boldness. 
1882  OGILV.,  Forespeak.  .to  buy  a  thing  before  it  is  fit  or  in 
the  market  ;  to  bespeak  ;  as,  that  calf  is  forespoken.  (Scotch}. 

Hence  Forespea'king  ppl.  a. 

1650  W.  SCLATER  Malachy  Ep.  Ded.  n.  Forespeaking  and 
.  .conjecturing  natures. 

Forespeak:  see  FORSPEAK,  to  bewitch,  etc. 
t  Forespea'ker.  Obs.    [f.  prec.  +  -EH  i.] 

1.  One  who   speaks  for   another  ;    an   advocate. 
(The  later  examples  are  Sc.) 

c  117$  Lamb,  Horn.  83  {>es  Mon  bi-com  uorspeker.  13.. 
in  Ret.  Ant.  II.  229  Come,  shuppere,  Holy  Gost  ..  Thou 
that  art  cleped  vorspekere.  1427  .SV.  Acts  Jos.  I  11814)  II.  16 
Consalers&  forspekars  nedful  til  hiscaus.  1533  BELLENDEN 
Lh>y  n.  (1822)  183  The  hous  of  Fabis  .  .  madeCeso  Fabius, 
consul,  to  be  forespekare  for  thaim.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj. 
12  Tha  defender,  nor  his  forespeaker  sould  nocht  be  chal- 
lenged be  anie  petition  of  the  persewer.  1768  Ross  Helenore 
(1789)  104  She  .  .  nae  forspeakers  has  her  cause  to  ca  '. 

2.  One  who  speaks  first  ;  the  leader  of  a  meeting. 
1552   HULOET,    Forespeaker,   or   whych   speaketh    firste, 

antiloquns.  1745  WESLEY  Wks.  (1830)  I.  491  A  congrega- 
tion so..  noisy,  encouraged  thereto  uy  their  forespeaker, 
a  drunken  alehouse  keeper. 

3.  Sc.  The  foreman  of  a  jury. 
a  1600  Aberd.  Reg.  (Jam.). 

Forespeaking,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FORESPEAK  ;  f  a  prelimi- 
nary speech,  preface  ;  f  a  prediction. 

1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit.  31  This  place  is  but  a  forspekyng 
and  not  a  full  tretis  ther-of.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
John  xii.  33  Sum  .  .  which  did  coniecte  (bicause  of  the 
forespeakyng  of  death)  that  he  had  spoken  of  the  torment  of 
the  crosse.  1565-87  FOXE  A.  4-  M.  (1596)  107/2  The  fore- 
speaking  of  Austin  was  heere  verified  upon  the  Britains. 
16x4  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  11.  (1634)  237  The..mysticall 
fore-speakings  of  Christ.  1645  R.  NORWOOD  in  Prynne 
Disc.  Prodigious  New  Blazing-Stars  App.  26  Horrible  fore- 
speakings,  threatnings  .  .  and  censures  have  been  publikely 
denounced  against  me.  1694  PEPYS  in  Academy  9  Aug. 
(1890)  no'3  Your  Fount  for  Musick,  which  I  am  pleas'd 
with  yor  fore-speaking  soe  well  of. 

Forespecified  :  see  FORE-  pref.  2  b. 
t  Fo-respeech.  Obs.  [f.  FORK-  pref.  +  SPEECH  ; 
' 


1.  An  introductory  speech,  a  preface. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gloss.  Supp.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  172  Prae/atio, 
forespsec.  1340  Ayenb.  105  Nou  hest  J>ou  yherd  be  uore- 
speche  of  be  holy  pater  noster.  1578  J.  STOCKWOOD  Strm. 
24  Aug.  4,  I  will  vse  no  fore-speech,  .set  out  with  some 
Rhetoricall  florishe.  1599  THYNNE  Animndv.  (1875)  5  In 

Smr  forespeche  to  the  reader,  yo'1  saye  fete.].     1688  R. 
OLME  Armoury  \\\.  200/1  A  Prologue,  Preface  or  fore- 
speech.  .opens  the  state  of  a  Comedy  or  Fable. 

2.  ?  A  speaking  for  or  on  behnlf  of. 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  28762  Or  elles  in  word  or  werk  helpand, 
ober  in  for-spece  or  in  consail,  bat  mai  }>e  nede  oght  auail. 


FOBEST. 

c  1585  PILKINGTON  Ex^os.  Nehcm.  ii.  9  Where  God  delivered 
his  people  by  the  forespeech  of  their  enemies. 

Forespeed  (fo**|ipf*d),  v.  rare—1.  [See  FOKE- 
pref."\  trans.  To  speed  in  front  of,  outrun. 

1872  BLACKIE  Death  Colnmba,  Lays  Ifighl.  <y  I  si,  22 
Eager  at  the  sound,  Columba  In  the  way  foresped  the  rest. 

t  For espe'll,  ».  Obs.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  SPKLL.  ] 
trans.  To  spell  beforehand,  a.  To  predict,  b.  To 
decipher  beforehand. 

1611  Panegyr,  Verses  in  Coryafs  Crudities  Some  barde 
.  .had  forespeld  That  it  should  stand  . .  Till  Whiting  over  it 
did  ferric.  165*  GAULE  Magastr.  10  So  written  in  legible 
characters,  that  a  man  may  forespell  and  fore-read  them. 

t  Forespe'nt,  ///.  a.    Obs.     [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 


the  residue  be.  1590  SPENSER  F.  O.  i.  ix.  43  Is  not  enough 
thy  euill  life  forespent  ?  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  \\.  iii.  64 
Towards  himselfe,  ftis  goodnesse  fore-spent  on  vs,  We  must 
extend  our  notice.  1624  HEYWOOD  Gnnaik.  n.  88  My 
happier  dayes  Are  all  forespent.  1641  BROME  JoviallCrew 
ii.  Wks.  1873  III.  380  A  confession  of  my  forespent  life. 

Forespoke  :  see  FOBE-  pref. 
•fr  Fo'respoken,  ///.  a.    Obs.    [f.  FORE-  pref. 
-I- SPOKEN  ;  in  Q}L.foresp(r}ecen.'\     That  has  been 
spoken  of  before,  aforesaid,  before-mentioned. 

<888  K.  /KM- KM)  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  3  Do  l>;rs  lean  to  bam 
forespecenan  godum.      1625  F.   MARKHAM  Bk.  Hon.  ii.  iv. 
§  5  Without  these  fore-spoken  disabilities. 
Fore-spritsail :  see  FORE-  pref. 
Forest  (forest),  sb.  Also  4-5  foreate,  (5  foreist, 
-eyst,  Sc.  forast),  6-7  forrest.    [a.  OF.  forest  (Fr. 
fort'£}t  ad.  med.L.  forest-em  (silvant]  the  '  outside* 
wood  (i.e.  that  lying  outside  the  walls  of  the  park, 
not  fenced  in),  i.  forts  out  of  doors.] 

1.  An  extensive  tract  of  land  covered  with  trees 
and  undergrowth,  sometimes  intermingled  with 
pasture.  Also,  the  trees  collectively  of  a  *  forest '. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  3608  (Cott.)  Bath  in  feild  and  in  forest. 
c  1350  Wilt.  Palerne  3  In  bat  forest  . .  pat  woned  a  wel  old 
cherl.  f  1440  Iponiyiion  370  With  youre  houndis  more  and 

Para- 
orrests. 

1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus  Admir.  Events  23  To  have 
acknowledged  their  victories  with  Crowns,  a  Forrest  of 
Laurell  would  scarce  have  sufficed.  1730-46  THOMSON 
Autumn  yiv  The  stooping  forest  pours  A  rustling  shower 
of  yet  untimely  leaves.  i799Coi.EBRooKEin  Life  11873)  410 
The  prevalence  of  forest  renders  Bejeygerh  a  very  unwhole- 
some spot.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  149  He  was 
whisked  away  over  prairies,  and  forests.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  i.  xxvii.  196  The  black  pine  forests  on  the  slopes  of 
the  mountains. 

trans/.  &ndjtg.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  286  A  Forrest 
of  Feathers.  1627  DRAYTON  Agincourt  clxxvii,  Vpon  these 
French  our  Fathers  wan  renowne,  And  with  their  swords 
we'll  hewe  van  Forrest  down.  1645  FULLER  Good  Th.  in 
Bad  T.  (1841)  43  London  (that  forest  of  people'.  1669 
DRYDEN  Tyrannic  Lwe  \,  L  Wks.  1883  III.  394  With 
a  forest  of  their  darts  he  strove.  1784  COWPER  Task  \\:  74 
Forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page  In  which  all  com- 
prehension wanders  lost.  1867  A.  BARRY  Sir  C.  Barry  iii. 
70  A  forest  of  spires  sprang  up.  T°"  r 
Christ  iv.  xxvii.  (1876)475  A  whole 
ments. 

b.  In  Great  Britain,  the  name  of  several  districts 
formerly  covered  with  trees,  but  now  brought  more 
or  less  under  cultivation,  always  with  some  proper 
name  attached,  as  Ashdownt  Ettrick,  Sherwood, 
Wychwood  Forest. 

2.  Law.  A  woodland  district,  usually  belonging 
to  the  king,  set  apart  for  hunting  wild  beasts  and 
game,  etc.  (cf.  quots.  1598  and  1628);  having 
special  laws  and  officers  of  its  own. 

1397  R.  GLOCC.  (1724)  375  J>e  nywe  forest,  pat  ys  in  Soub- 
hamtessyre.  f  142$  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vn.  iv.  28  In  huntyng 
.  .On  a  day  in  be  Neu  Forast.  1494  FABYAN  Ckron.  (1811) 
356  Confirmacon  of  ye  statutes  of  y  forest.  iggSMANwooo 
Laives  Forest  i.  §  i.  i  a,  A  Forrest  is  certen  Territorie 
of  wooddy  grounds  &  fruitful!  pastures,  priuiledged  for  wild 
beasts  and  foules  of  Forrest?  Chase  and  Warren,  to  rest  and 
abide  in,  in  the  safe  protection  of  the  King,  for  his  princely 
delight  and  pleasure.  1628  COKE  On  Lift.  §  378  A  Forest 
and  Chase  are  not  but  a  Parke  must  bee  inclosed.  1674  N. 
Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  i.  (1677)  22  A  Chase  . .  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  Subject,  which  a  Forest  in  its  proper  nature 
cannot  be.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  414  The  forests  . . 
having  never  been  disposed  of  in  the  first  distribution  of 
lands,  were  therefore  held  to  belong  to  the  crown.  1883  F. 
POLLOCK  Land  Laws  ii.  4^0  The  presence  of  trees  . .  is  not 
reguired  to  make  a  forest  in  this  sense.  The  great  mark  of 
it  is  the  absence  of  enclosures, 
f  3.  A  wild  uncultivated  waste,  a  wilderness. 
c  1320  Senyn  Sag.  (W.)  846  He  wente  into  a  forest  wild  Into 
desert  fram  alle  men.  £15,11  ist  Eng.  Bk.  A  mer.  (Ark) 
Introd.  33/1  In  our  lande  is  also  a  grete  deserte  or  forest. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  ii.  xxix.  182  Therefore  we  haue  named 
them  Camomill  of  the  Forest,  or  wildernesse.  1659  D. 
PELL  Impr.  Sea  Proem  B  iij  b,  Away  she  betakes  her  self 
into  the  great  and  wide  Forrest  of  the  Sea. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as 
forest-administration,  -alley,  -boiigh^  -brother., 
-craft,  -deep,  -floor,  -folk,  -fniit,  -glade,  -hearse^ 
-house,  -lam!,  -la-wn,  -leaf,  -life,  -lodge,  -lord, 
-mitter,  -nymph,  -path,  -ridge,  -rights,  -road, 
-shade,  -sheriff,  -side,  -skirt,  -sport,  -steading, 
-stream,  -top,  -walk,  -wood.  Also  forest- 1 'ike  adj. 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  359/2  The  laws  and  regulations 


1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in 
ole  forest  of  verbal  argu- 
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of  •forest  administration.  1844  CI.OUGH  Wirkung  in  der 
l-'crnc  Remains  (1869)  II.  35  In  perspective,  brief,  uncertain, 
Are  the  "forest-alleys  closed.  1727-46  THOMSON  .^ninnter 
299  The  *Forest-Boughs  .  .  dance  .  .  to  the  playful  Breeze. 
a  1835  MRS.  HEMANS  Last  Constantino  xc.  Poems  (1849* 
232  Mountain  storms,  whose  fury  hath  o'erthrown  It's 
"forest-bretheren.  1894  Academy  8  Sept.  175/3  The  in- 
fluence of  German  Mbrest-craft  is  seen  in  every  page. 
1842  TENNYSON  Sir-  Lancelot  7  In  *forest-deeps  unseen. 
1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trail.  10  Green  .  .  decay  on  *forest- 
floors.  1847  M.\HY  HOWITT  Ballads^  125  The  *forest-folk 
they  sing  their  songs.  1697  DRYDEN  yfrg.  Georg.  I.  222  Trees 
their  *Forrest-fruit  deny'd.  1727-46  THOMSON  Stitrt/rier  58 
Along  the  *  Forest-Glade  The  wild  Deer  trip.  1820  KEATS 
Isabella  xliii.  She  .  .  went  into  that  dismal  *forest-hearse. 
1646  BUCK  Rich.  Ill,  118  In  a  Lodge,  or  *  Forest-house.  1649 
MILTON  Kikon.  Wks.  118471296/2  Their  possessions  ..  taken 
from  them,  one  while  as  "forest  land,  another  while  as  crown 
land.  1809  WORDSW.  Sottrt.,  '  Advance  —  come  fortk  ',  The 
hunter  train  .  .  Have  roused  her  [Echo]  from  her  .  .  *forest- 
lawn.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  1  120  And  stirs  the  •Forest- 
Leaf  without  a  Breath.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Peruv. 
Bark  165  This,  the  first  day  of  our  *forest-life.  1611 
COTGR.,  Forestier,  woodie,  *forrest-like.  1824  Miss  MIT- 
FORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  46  The  more  beautiful  for  being 
shut  in  with  a  forest-like  closeness.  1847  MARY  HOWITT 
Ballads  147  Mymothershe  loves  that  *forest-lodge.  a  1847 
ELIZA  COOK  There  Would  I  be  iv,  Where  the  dark  *forest- 
lords  tangle  their  boughs.  1659  RUSHW.  Hist.  Coll.  in. 
(1692)  I.  129  Illegal  Actions  in  "Forest-matters.  1612  DRAY- 
TON  Poly-alb,  ii.  25  A  "Forest-Nymph,  and  one  of  chaste 
Diana's  charge.  1821  MRS.  HEMANS  Vespers  of  Palermo 
n.  ii,  Oh  !  the  "forest-paths  are  dim  and  wild.  1822  MAN- 
TELL  Fossils  S.  Downs  17  The  *Forest-ridge  constitutes  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county.  1863  J.  R.  WISE 
New  Forest  iv.  46  Cattle  may..  be  turned  out,  by  those 
who  have  "Forest  rights.  1847  MARY  HOWITT  Ballads  140 
That  every  soul  from  Elverslie  The  "forest-roads  might  take. 
1704  POPE  Summer  62  Chaste  Diana  haunts  the  "forest- 
shade.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  n.  Introd.  85  The  "Forest- 
Sheriffs  lonely  chace.  1:1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  T.  990  In 
his  wey  it  happed  him  to  ryde.  .under  a  "forest  syde.  14.  . 
Sir  Banes  3360  (MS.  M.)  Tyl  they  cam  to  a  forest  syde. 
1845  G.  MURRAY  Isla/ord  44  Breezy  jauntings..  On  "forest- 
skirt.  1852  JAMES  Agnes  Sorel  (1860)  I.  131  Well  accus- 
tomed to  "forest-sports.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  18  The 
'  "forest-steading  of  Galashiels  '  is  first  mentioned  in  history 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  isth  century.  1847  MARY 
HOWITT  Ballads  127  The  "forest-streams,  .with  a  talking 
sound  went  by.  1819  BYRON  Juan  u.  ciii,  Its  growing  green 
.  .waved  in  "forest  tops.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  i.  114  The 
"Forrest  walkes  are  wide  and  spacious.  1593  —  Rich.  II, 
in.  i.  23  You  haue.  .fell'd  my  "Forrest  Woods. 

b.  esp.  with  names  of  living  beings,  with  sense 
'haunting  or  inhabiting  a  forest':  as,  forest-dear, 
-bee,  -boar,  -boy,  -dove,  -pony. 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hex.  VI,  n.  ii.  13  Whose  hand  is  that  the 
"Forrest  Beare  doth  licke  ?  1738  WESLEY  Psalms  civ.  in, 
Darkness  He  makes  the  Earth  to  shroud,  When  "Forest- 
Beasts  securely  stray.  1885  J.  S.  STALLYBRASS  tr.  Hehn's 
Wand.  Plants^  Anim.  463  This  keeping  of  "forest-bees  was 
the  business  of  the  bee-master.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  II. 
xvii.  195  Like  hounds  That  spring  upon  a  wounded  "forest- 
boar.  1847  MARY  HOWITT  Ballads  123  He  did  not  run 
about  with  the  "forest-boys  at  play,  a  1835  MRS.  HEMANS 
Sicilian  Captive  Poet.  Wks.  (1849)  413  Bowers  wherein  the 
"forest-dove  her  nest  untroubled  weaves.  1823  in  Cobbett 
Rur.  Xiiies(i&Ss)  !•  393  As  ragged  as  "forest-ponies  in  the 
month  of  March. 

c.  objective,  as  forest-feller,  -felling. 

1618  CHAPMAN  Heshd,  Bk.  Days  68  Let  thy  "forest-feller 
cut  thee  all  Thy  chamber  fuel.  1841  CARLYLE  Heroes  53 
Among  the  Northland  Sovereigns  .  .  I  find  some  .  .  "Forest- 
felling  Kings. 

d.  instrumental,  locative,  and   originative;   as 
forest-belted,  -born,  -bosomed,  -bound,  -bred,  -clad, 
-crowned,  -dweller,  -dwelling,  -frowning,  -rustling. 

1875  LONGF.  Pandora  vi,  Have  the  mountains  .  .  the 
"forest-belted,  Scattered  their  arms  abroad.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  v.  iv,  30  This  boy  is  "forestborn.  1817  SHELLEY 
Atkanase  n.  ii.  50  Like  wind  upon  some  "forest-bosomed 
lake.  18 
tered  an 


1835  J.  P.  KENNEDY  Horse  Shoe  R.  xiii,  The  seques- 
and  "forest-bound   region   in  which  Adair  resided. 


1882  J.  HAWTHORNE  Fort.  Foal  i.  xiii,  A  specimen  of 
such  as  the  "forest-bred  lad  had  never  happened  to 
before.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  Isl.  Life  208  Its  [the 
_Mississippi's]  sources  are  .  .  in  "forest-clad  plateaux.  1727-46 
THOMSON  Summer  459  On  the  Sunless  side  Of  a  romantic 
Mountain  "Forest-crown'd.  1866  PEACOCK  Eng.  Ch.  Furni- 
ture 14  The  shepherd,  the  hunter,  the  "forest-dweller, 
and  the  sea-rover.  1891  ATKINSON  Last  of  Giant  Killers 
202  Wild  or  "forest-dwelling  creatures.  1794  COLERIDGE 
Monody  Death  Chattcrtm  72  Some  hill  whose  "forest- 
frowning  side  Waves  o'er  the  murmurs  of  his  calmer  tide. 
1726746  THOMSON  Winter  151  From  the  shore.  .And  "forest- 
rustling  mountain,  comes  a  voice. 
5.  Special  combinations  :  forest-bed,  Geol.,  a 
stratum  originating  from  a  primaeval  forest  ;  fforest- 
bill,  a  woodman's  bill-hook  ;  forest-  brown  a.,  the 
trade  designation  of  a  colour  used  for  ladies' 
dresses  ;  f  forest-oloth,  ?  some  woollen  fabric  ; 
forest-court  (see  quot.)  ;  f  forest-fever,  jungle- 
fever;  forest-fly,  a  fly  of  the  genus  Hippobosca, 
esp.  H.  equina  ;  forest-green  a.  and  sb.,  applied 
by  Scott  to  the  '  Lincoln  green  ',  said  in  the  ballads 
to  be  the  special  costume  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
men  ;  hence  (?),  used  as  the  commercial  name  of  a 
shade  of  green  in  dress-  material  ;  forest-kangaroo: 
see  FORESTER  sb;  forest-laws,  laws  relating  to 
royal  forests,  enacted  by  William  I  and  other 
Norman  kings;  forest-marble  (seeqaot.)  ;  forest- 
oak  (see  quot.)  ;  forest-peat,  wood-peat  (Cent. 
Diet.}  ;  forest-school,  a  school  for  giving  instnic- 
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tion  nnd  training  in  the  management  of  forests; 
forest-stone  (see  quot.) ;  forest-tree,  any  tree  of 
large  growth,  fitted  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  a 
forest;  forest-wards  atfv.t  towards  the  forest; 
f  forest-white,  a  kind  of  cloth;  f  forest-work, 
I  a  decorative  representation  of  sylvan  scenery. 

1865  PAGE  Geol.  Tertnsled,  2),  *For^st-bed^  the  name  given 
I  by  English  geologists  to  a  stratum  which  underlies  the 
Glacial  Drift  at  Cromer  in  Norfolk.  1488  Metn.  Rip. 
\  (Surteesi  I.  311  Cum  quodam  le  *Forest  bylL.in  capite  pcr- 
cussit.  1828-40  KERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  I,  Forest-bill  or 
Wood-bill  an  instrument  for  lopping  trees,  &c.  1893  Daily 
•  News  29  Sept.  6/2  A  tea-gown  of  "forest  brown  velvet.  1769 
I  Dublin  Mercury  16-19  Sept.  2/2  All  kinds  of  broad  cloths, 
I  *forrest  cloths,  beaver  druggets.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comtn. 
m.  vi.  71  The  *forest  courts,  instituted  for  the  government  of 
the  king's  forests  . .  and  for  the  punishment  of  all  injuries 
done  to  the  king's  deer  [etc.).  1799  COLEBROOKE  in  Life 
(1873)  427  This  disorder  did  not  assume  the  worst  shape  of 
what  is  denominated  the  *forest  fevtr.  1658  ROWLAND  tr. 
Afoufet's  Theat.  his,  934  The  greater  . .  is  the  ^Forrest-fly. 
*7?3  G.  WHITE  Selbome  liii.  11875)  143  A  species  of  them 
\H tppobosc3e\  is  familiar  to  horsemen  in  the  south  of  England 
under  the  name  of  forest-fly.  1836-39  ToDoCycf.  Anaf.  II. 
867/2  The  forest-fly  is.  .troublesome  to  horses  in  the  summer. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  iv.  xti(  As  gay  [is]  the*forest-green, 
1820—  Ivankoe  iii,  His  dress  was  a  tunic  of  forest  green. 
1892  Daily  News  16  Sept.  3/3  A  dark  forest-green  gown  is 
lined  with  tartan  silk  in  brown  and  green.  1852  MRS. 
MEREDITH  My  home  in  Tasmania  I.  244  The  Great  or 
*Forest  Kangaroo  (Macropns  giganteus).  1598  MANWOOD 
Lawes  Forest  vi.  34  Those  that  were  vnlearned  in  the 
*Forrest  lawes.  1839  KEICHTLKY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  103  No 
part  of  the  royal  despotism  was  so  galling  . .  as  these 
forest-laws.  1865  PAGE  Handbk.  Geol,  Termst  *  Forest 
I  Marble ',  an  argillaceous  laminated  shelly  limestone . .  forming 
|  one  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  Lower  Oolite.  It  derives  its 
|  name  from  Whichwood  Forest  in  Oxfordshire.  1882  J.  SMITH 
I  Diet.  Pop.  Names  Plants  294  Casuarina  equiset ijfolia  and 
I  C.  torulosa  . .  In  Australia  they  are  known  by  the  names  of 
.  .She  Oak.  *Forest  Oak  [etc.].  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Apr. 
5/1  The  difference  between  skilled  and  unskilled  management 
would  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  a  *forest  school.  1787 
G.  WHITE  Selborne  iv,  (1789)  TO  [A]  sort  of  stone,  called  by 
the  workmen  sand,  or  *forest-stone  . .  composed  of  a  small 
roundish  crystalline  grit,  cemented  together  by  a  brown, 
terrene,  ferruginous  matter.  17x2  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's 
Gardening  145  The  Trees  hitherto  mentioned,  are  . .  called 
*Forest-l  rees.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  xxvii,  The  rest 
move  slowly  forth  with  me,  In  shelter  of  the  forest-tree. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Briery  Creek  vi.  139  She  looked  out, 
*forest-wards,  for  long  before  she  tried  to  rest.  1551-2 
Act  5  #  6  Edw.  y/t  c.  6.  §  i  All  Clothes  commonly  called 
Pennystones  or  *  Forest  Whites.  1647  H.  MORE  S0rtg  of 
Soul  i.  i.  xli,  All  *forrest-work  is  in  this  tapestry.  1745 
De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  xxli.  (1841)  I.  207  Finely  painted 
in  forest-work  and  figures. 

Forest  (forest ),v.  [f.  prec.]  trans,  a.  nonce- 
use.  To  place  in  a  forest,  b.  To  plant  with  trees, 
convert  into  a  forest. 

1818  KEATS  Endymion  n.  305  O  Haunter  chaste  Of  river 
sides,  and  woods  . .  Where  . .  Art  thou  now  forested  ?  1863 
Q.  Rev.  July  18  A  comparatively  small  surface  of  this  vast 
range  of  wild  country  has  been  forested.  1885  Pall  MallG. 
ii  Mar.  4/2  Ground  that  has  not  been  forested. 

t  Fo're-staff.  Naut.  Obs.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
STAFF.]  =  CROSS-STAFF  2  (see  quot.  1867). 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Ma%.  11.  82  Thus  I  have  shewed 
you  how  to  take  an  Observation  by  the  Fore-Staff.  1719 
HALLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXX.  993  The  Moon  was  not  too 
high  to  be  well  observed  with  a  Forestaff.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Arbalettet  a  cross-staff  or  fore-staff. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-hie. ^  Fore-staff,  an  instrument 
formerly  used  at  sea  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  heavenly 
bodies  . .  takes  its  name  hence,  that  the  observer  in  using  it 
turns  his  face  towards  the  object,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
back- staff. 

t  Fo  T6 -Stage.  Naut.  Obs.  In  5  forstage. 
[f.  FORE-  pref.  +  STAGE.]  =  FORECASTLE  i ;  hence 
a  ship  with  a  forecastle.  Also,  ship  offorestage^ 
forestage  skip. 

?I345  [MS.  tfof  this  date)  is  cited  by  J.  Bree  Cursory 
Sketch,  (1791)  no  for  'ships  of  forstage  .]  1462  Paston 
Lett.  No.  443  II.  94  Thei  sey,  there  shulde  come  in  to 
Seyne  CC.  gret  forstages  out  of  Spayne.  c  1465  Ent>. 
Chron.  (Camden  1856)  85  That  the  seyde  Lord  Ryvers 
shulde  kepe  certeyne  grete  forstage  shyppys  that  were  the 
cries  of  Warrewyk.  1481  CAXTON  Orat.  G.  Flamineus 
Fiij  b,  Gayus  Flammineus  Publius  . .  had  delyuerd  to  my 
gouernaunce  ten  shippis  of  forstage.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bit.^  Fore-stage,  the  old  name  for  forecastle. 

Forestage  (fpTested3).  [f.  FOREST  +  -AGE.  In 
sense  i  acl.  med.L./orestdgium,  ad.  QV. /onstage.] 

fl.  Law.  Given  in  various  Diets,  as  the  render- 
ing of  Anglo- Lat.  forestagium,  explained  to  mean 
( duty  paid  by  foresters  to  the  king  *,  '  duty  paid  to 
the  king's  foresters ',  '  right  to  take  reasonable  es- 
tovers from  the  forest'  (see  Du  Cange).  Ods.~° 

2.  collect.  Tree-growth,  forest. 

1855  BAILEY  Mystic  83  Siberian  forestage  of  spiry  pine. 

t  Fo're-stair.  Sc.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [f.  FORE 
pref.  +  STAIR.]  (See  quot.  1797.) 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxii.  17  $our  foirstairis  makis 
jour  housis  mirk,  Lyk  na  cuntray  bot  heir  at  hame.  1775 
in  Cramond  Annals  of  'Banff ^(1891)  I.  323  James  Alexander 
has  erected  a  forestair  adjoining  the  South  front  of  his  new 
house.  1797  G.  M.  Berkeley's  Poems  Pref.  61  The  houses 
at  St.  Andrews  are  disfigured  by  . .  a  fore-stair,  that  is  an 
open  staircase  on  the  outside  in  a  zigzag  manner  across  the 
front  of  the  house. 

Forestal  (iJn&tiU),  a.    [f.  FOREST  sb.  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  forest. 
1837  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  via.  10  The  king's 


FORESTALL. 

1  forestal  rights.  1859-62  LE\\TN  Invas.  Brit.  51  Any  strong 
j  military  fastness,  of  a  forestal  character,  such  as  the  Britons 
are  said  to  have  occupied.  1878  Eraser's  Mae.  XVIII.  276 
These  Asiatic  provinces  teem  with  forestal  riches. 

Forestall  (fo^Mistgl),  sb.  Forms :  I  for(e)- 
steal(l,  2-9  foratal,!,  7  foristell,  8  forestal, 
6-  forestall.  In  sense  2  also  7-9  fostal.  [In 
sense  i,  OV..  for-,  fores/call,  (.  VOHE-  fref.  +  steall, 
STALL,  app.  used  in  the  sense  of  '  position  taken 
up ' ;  for  sense  cf.  the  vbs.  FOKELAY,  FORSET.  In 
sense  2  f.  KOBE-  pref.  4  STALL.] 

1 1.  In  OE.  ;  an  ambush,  plot ;  an  intercepting, 
waylaying,  rescue.  Hence  in  Lmu,  the  offence 
of  waylaying  or  '  intercepting  in  the  highway ' ; 
also,  the  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  this  offence,  often 
enumerated  amongst  feudal  rights.  Obs. 

Cf.  Lams  Hen.  f,  §  4,  Forestcl  est,  si  qtiis  ex  transverso 
mcurrat,  vel  in  via  expectet  et  assaliat  inimicum  suum.  Also 
Catuittoim  Culin/onense,  Laws  of  Edmund  (Schmid)  181, 
Et  dictum  est  de  investigetione  et  qusestione  pecoris  furati, 
ut  ad  villam  inyestigetur,  et  non  sit  foristeallum  aliquod  illi 
vel  aliqua  proliibitio  itineris  vel  qua^stionis. 

r  1000  ^LFRIC  Horn.  II.  242  Da  ludeiscan  ealdras  . . 
smeadon  hu  hi  Haelend  Crist  acwellan  mihton  ;  ondredon 
him  swa-5eah  b_aes  folces  foresteall.  c  looo  Lawsof&tltelred 
v.  §  31  (Schmid),  Gif  hwa  forsteal  oSSun  openne  wiSer- 
cwyde  onjean  lah-riht  Cristes  o53e  cyninges  ahwar  jewyrce. 
CII55  Charter  Hen.  II  in  Anglia  VII.  220  Grithbriches 
&  hamsocne  &  forstalles,  &  infangenes  thiafes.  c  1250 
Gloss.  Law  Terms  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  33  Forstal,  ki  autri 
force  desturbe.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdeifs  Brit.  n.  75  Who 
granted  unto  them  all  Regall  liberties  except  foure  Pleas, 
namely  of  Burning,  Rape,  Forstall  and  Treasure  Trove. 
Ibid.  i.  350  Quite  and  quiet  from  all  custome,  beside  for 
Robbery,  peace-breach,  and  Foristell. 

2.  Something  situated  or  placed  in  front. 

fa.  t.gen.  Obs.-1 

'55*  J-  axnneoS^Ull'^fl  Ixv.  83  Without  trenching 
or  such  defensife  forstalles,  Ordnance  they  ley,  to  batter 
that  castell  walles. 

fb.  The  front  part  (of  a  cart).  Ois. 

1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  1. 95  The  house  was  vpon  the  carte  . . 
A  fellow  stood  in  the  doore  of  the  house,  vpon  the  forestall 
of  the  carte  driuing  forth  the  oxen, 

C.  The  space  in  front  of  a  farm-house,  or  the 
approach  to  it  from  the  road.  dial.  only. 

1661  Ayltsford  Par.  Reg.  in  N.  $  Q.  Ser.  vill.  V.  244 
Henry  Gorhanl  and  John  Allen  . .  going  into  y '  River  at 
Jerman's  ffbrstall  to  wash  themselves . .  were  both  drowned. 
1674  RAY  S.  C.  Words,  A  Fostal  forte  Forestal:  A  way 
leading  from  the  high  way  to  a  great  House.  1736  PECCE 
Jfenticisms  (E.  D.  S.),  Forstal . .  a  green  place  before  an 
house;  but  otherwise  I  have  known  that  part  of  a  farmer's 
yard  lying  just  before  the  door  call'd  the  forstal-  1836 
COOPEH  Sussex  Gloss.,  Fostal  [corruption  of  Forestall],  a 
paddock  near  a  farm-house  or  a  way  leading  thereto. 

3.  A  (horse's)  frontlet.     Cf.  headstall. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  170  b,  The  forstal!  [frontalia\  is  full 
of  gylte  bollyons.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur  117  A  bridle 
with  a  forestall  of  gold. 

Forestall  (fo9.i|Stg-l),  v.  Also  4-6  forstal(l(e, 
6-9  forestal.  [ME.  i.Q}L.foresleall:  see  prec.  sb. 
First  recorded  in  the  specific  sense  2  ;  cf.  AF./or- 
staller,  whence  the  agent-n.  fonlallour  (i3th  c.).] 

1 1.  To  lie  in  wait  for,  intercept,  cut  off  (a  person 
or  animal).  06s. 

1413  Pilgr.  S<nule_  (Caxton)  i.  xvii.  (1859)  18  He  hath., 
greuously  pursued  in  al  that  he  couthe  or  myght  ley  for  me 
in  a  wayte,  and  forstallyd  in  weyes.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
13/18  To  Forestall,  intercipere.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl. 
Recreat.  i.  (1677)  52  Which  is  seldom  hunted  at  force  or 
with  Hounds,  but  onely  drawn  after  with  a  Bloodhound, 
and  forestall'd  with  Nets  and  Engines.  1741  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,_  Forestalling  is  particularly  used  in  Crompton,  for 
stopping  a  deer  broken  out  of  the  forest,  and  preventing  its 
return  home  again. 

f  b.  To  intercept  and  appropriate  (a  living,  a 
revenue).  Also  with  away.  Obs. 

1581  MULCASTF.R  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  163  To  supplant 
the  learned,  and  forstaull  away  their  liuinges.  1618  BOLTON 
Flonis  ill.  xvii.  (1636)  225  The  Gentrie  . .  forestalled  the 
publick  revenewes  [L.  interceptis  vectigalibvs^. 

2.  To  intercept  (goods,  etc.)  before  they  reach 
the  public  markets;  to  buy  (them)  up  privately 
with  a  view  to  enhance  the  price  :  in  former  days 
an  indictable  offence.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

[J353  Act  27  Edta.  Ill,  i.  c.  5  Que  nul  Marchant  Engleis 
nengrosse  ne  forstalle  vins  en  Gascoigne.]  1467  in  Eng. 
Gilds  (1870)  374  That  they  forstalle  no  fysshe  by  the  wey. 
1567  DRANT  Horace's  Ep.  Numitiits  D  j  b,  Take  ship  betyme, 
leste  sum  forestal,  and  bye  vp  all  this  good.  1593  GREENE 
Upst.  Courtier  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  283  First  I  alledge 
against  the  Grasier  that  he  fprestalleth  pasturs  and  medow 
grounds,  for  the  feeding  of  his  cattell. 

absol.  14..  C/ialmerlain  Ayr  i.  (Sc.  Stat.  I.),  All  be 
names  of  be  furth  duelland  forstallaris  of  be  forsaid  burgh 
byand  and  selland  forstalland.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's 
Utof.  (Arb.)  44  Suffer  not  these  riche  men  to  bie  up  al,  to 
ingrosse  and  forstalle.  [See  also  FORESTALLING  t'bl.  sb.] 

trans  f.  and  fig.  1717  SWIFT  Petition  of  Colliers  Wks. 
1755  III.  i.  129  To  confine,  forestall,  and  monopolize  the 
beams  of  the  sun.  1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  n.  i,  I  am  not  my 
own  property  ;  my  dear  Lydia  has  forestalled  me. 

b.  To  anticipate  or  prevent  sales  at  (a  fair, 
market)  by  buying  up  or  selling  goods  beforehand 
or  by  dissuading  persons  from  bringing  in  their 
goods,  f  To  forestall  the  burgh  :  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  the  inhabitants  by  such  practices  (Sc.  ot>s^. 

J36a  LANGL.  f.  PI.  A.  iv.  43  He  . .  Forstalle))  my  Feire. 
Fihteb  in  my  chepynges.  1550  LEVER  Serin.  (Arb.)  84  As 
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FORESTALLED. 

couitous  carles  do  here  in  Englande  furstall  the  markettes. 
1609  SKENE  Keg.  Ma/.  148  Quha  forestalls  llie  said  burgli, 
be  buying  and  selling.  1769  BLACKSIUNK  Coiuui.  IV.  158 
The  offence  of  forestalling  the  market  is  also  an  offence 
against  public  trade.  1849  JAMES  W'oodman  v,  'Tis  thus 
he  always  forestalls  the  market. 

fig'  1639  FULLER  Holy  Ifar  ill.  vn.  (1647)  121  Philip, 
thinking  to  forestall  the  market  of  honour,  and  take  up  all 
for  himself,  hasted  presently  to  Ptolemais. 
f  3.  To  beset,  obstruct  by  armed  force  (a  way  or 
passage) ;  to  bar  the  entrance  to  (a  house)  by  a 
force  stationed  before  it.  Obs. 

'535  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  131  Gwent  and 
others  . .  stode  at  y^  dore  and  forestalled  y*  houses  wtb 
swordes  drawen,  and  thretned  me.  1544  tr.  Littleton's 
Tenures  54  b,  The  tenant  . .  encountreth  him  &  forestalleth 
him  the  way  with  force  &  armes.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  II. 
iv.  (1588)  155  If  a  disseisor  of  a  house,  or  Land,  shall  fore- 
stall the  way  of  the  disseisee  (with  force  and  armesl.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vn.  xxxvi.  §  22  The  . .  Inhabitants  . . 
begirt  them  about  with  their  hoast,  and  forestalled  the 
passages  of  all  supply  of  victuals. 
4.  Hence  gen.  To  hinder,  obstruct,  or  prevent 
by  anticipation.  Now  rare;  cf.  5. 

1579  SPENSF.R  Sheph.  Cal.  May  273,  I  you  pray,  With 
your  ayd  to  forstall  my  neere  decay.  1615  LATHAM  Falconry 
(1633)  109  Garlicke  and  wormewood  shall  forstall  and  correct 
them.  i66j  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  1024  God  Hath  wiselier 
arm'd  his  vengeful  ire  then  so  To  be  forestall'd.  1675 
BAXTER  Cath.  Theol.  H.  vni.  146  You  must  not  forestall  the 
Truth  by  any  of  these  false  suppositions.  1768  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  III.  160  This  has  frequently  occasioned  offenders.. 
to  begin  a  suit,  in  order  to  forestall  and  prevent  other 
actions.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  iv.  443  That  he 
should  not  forestall  the  wishes  of  his  allies,  by  the  precipi- 
tate conclusion  of  a  peace.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  I.  viii.  08 
Endeavours  to  forestal  a  free  election  by  papers,  in  the 
nature  of  warrants. 

t  b.  To  bar  or  deprive  (a  person)  by  previous 
action  from,  of,  out  of  (a  thing).  Obs. 

1577-87  HOLINSHEIJ  Ckron.  I.  26/1  Purposing  . .  to  fore- 
stall the  Romans  from  vittels.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal. 
Sep_t.  231  With  heede  and  watchfullnesse,  Forstallen  hem  of 
their  wilinesse.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  m.  v.  6q  May  This 
night  fore-stall  him  of  the  comming  day.  1643  PRYNNE  Sen'. 
Power  Parl.  \.  (ed.  2)  3  Who  would  have  murthered  him  in 
his  Cradle,  .to  forestall  him  of  the  Crowneof  England?  1660 
BAKEH^ CAw«.  (1674)  260 King  James,  .thought  it  stood  not 
with  his  honour  to  be  fore-stalled  out  of  his  own  Realm. 

f  5.  To  pre-occnpy,  secure  beforehand  ;  also,  to 
influence  beforehand,  prejudice.  Obs. 

1572  BUCHANAN  Detect.  Mary  K  ij,  The  mindis  of  the 
maist  pairt  of  men  weir  . .  forestall!!  wyth  rewardis.  1600 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  (1810)  III.  240  Suffered  the  fit  places  ..  to 
be  forestalled  and  taken  up  by  the  Britons  of  Saint  Malo. 
1618  BOLTON  floras  Ep.  Ded.  (1636)  A  ij,  Seeing  the  glory 
of  agreat  Historian  forestall'd  by  Livie.  1635  SIBBKS  Sonlfs 
Coiifl.  xiii.  §3.  103  The  Jewes..  were  fore-stalled  with  vaine 
imaginations  against  sound  repentance.  1685  BOYLE  Enq. 
Notion  Nat.  3  Most  men  will  be  forestall'd  with  no  mean 
prejudices  against  so  venturous  an  Attempt. 

D.  To  pre-occupy  the  place  of. 
1877  C.  GEIKIE  Christ  liv.  (1879)  653  An  unworthy  attempt 
to  forestal  them  in  their  Master's  favor. 

6.  To   be  beforehand  with  in  action ;  to  antici- 
pate the  action  of,  or  simply,  to  anticipate  ;  often 
with  the  additional  sense  of  rendering  ineffective, 
nugatory,  or  useless.     (The  chief  current  sense.) 

crljSs  Fain  Em  \.  305  Then  hie  thee,  Manvile,  to  fore- 
stall such  foes.  1589  GREENE  Menaplwn  (Arb.)  59  Well  did 
you  forestall  my  exception.  1681  BUNYAN  Holy  War  43 
And  this  he  did  to  forestal  any  tidings,  a  1683  OLDHAM 
Poet.  Wks.  (1686)  18  Let  your  deeds  forestal  intent,  Forestal 
ev  n  wishes.  i7ia  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  363  In  Milton  the 
former  part  of  the  description  does  not  forestal  the  latter. 
1732  WATF.RLAND  Wks.  X.  464,  I  shall  not  forestall  your 
own  thoughts.  1751  LABF.LYE  Westm.  Br.  97,  I  will  not 
forestall  the  Readers  in  the  Pleasure  of  pronouncing  the 
Result.  1818  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  viii,  I  will  teach  him  to 
forestall  my  sport  !  1860  PUSEY  Mitt.  Proph.  293  Micah 
forestalls  our  Lord's  words,  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,  in  his 
description  of  the  Messiah.  1865  KINGSLEY  Jferem  ii 
Whatever  they  were  going  to  say  the  ladies  forestalled. 
1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  ii.  50  He  forestalled 
our  age  m  exploring  the  Northern  Ocean. 

7.  To  think  of,  deal  with,  or  introduce  before  the 
appropriate  or  due  time;  'to  meet'  (misfortune, 
etc.)  '  halfway '. 

1634  MILTON  Comus  362  What  need  a  man  forestall  his 


t  i.    , 

z>  ,1  t0  "Sy  concerning  conjunctions.  i8z8  SCOTT  F.  M. 
Perth  xxxm,  Dorothy,  whose  talents  for  forestalling  evil.  . 
are  known  to  the  reader.  1862  GOVLBURN  Pen.  Relig  m 
vi.  (1873)  213,  I  cannot  help  so  far  forestalling  this  part  of 
Hie  subject.  0:1871  GROTE  Eth.  Fragm.  iv.  (1876)  109 
There  is  no  inclination  to  forestall  his  wants. 

fb.  To  place  in  the  fore-front,  bring  forward. 
1657  North,  Plutarch,  Add.   Lives  42   To  prove   his 
[Charlemains]sa,d  Ambition,  the  said  Writers  £  usually 
Forestall  two  of  his  Actions. 

Forestalled  (fo.j,stg-ld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FORE- 
STALL  v.  +  -ED  '.]  In  senses  of  the  vb.  ;  bespoken, 
or  taken  beforehand  ;  anticipated  ;  prejudiced 

oSS^f  *},  *%'••{"•  "'•  c'  3  Thc  'hii's  f°""»"<"I 
shalbe  forfeyt  to  the  kynge.     1590  SPENSER  f.  Q.  n.  iv.  39 

Abandon    this    forestalled  place  at    erst.      1642    ROGKRS 
MWWM  99  His  prejudice  and  forestalled  heart.     187. 

' 


r 

Forestaller  (fo«,st$-lai).    [f.  FOBESTALL  v. 
+  -KB  1  .]     One  who  forestalls. 


444 

1.  One  who  buys  up  goods  before  they  reach  the 
public  market.  h\s,o  forestaller  of  the  market. 

[1292  BRITTON  i.  xxi.  §  ii  Et  ausi  de  forstallours.]  14.. 
Chalmerlain  Ayr\.  (Sc.  Stat.  I.),  pe  furth  duelland  for- 
stallaris  of  be  forsaid  burgh.  1471  Presentm.  Juries  in 
Surtees  Misc.  (1890'  25  Forstallers  of  samen  comyng  toward 
the  markett  in  Selby.  1527  RASTELL  Abridgem.  Stat.  s.v., 
Forstallers  of  wynes.  a  1626  BACON  Max.  <$•  Uses  Com. 
Law  (1635)  n  They  are.  .to  punish  Forestallers,  regrators, 
and  engrossers.  1712  HEARNE  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)III. 
471  Goods  forfeited  by  the  Forestallers  of  the  Market.  1837 
CARLVLE  Fr.  Ken.  (1872)  III.  in.  i.  101  A  forestaller  or  two 
hung  up  at  the  doorlintels.  1881  W.  R.  SMITH  Old  Test,  in 
Jewish  Ch.  xii.  34^7  The  landowners  became  merchants  and 
forestallers  of  grain. 

f  2.  One  who  bars  or  obstructs  the  way.   Obs. 

1623  BINGHAM  Xenofhon  62  Thev  should  .  .  giue  a  signe 
with  the  trumpet,  and  descend  and  charge  the  forestallers 
of  the  knowne  way. 

f3.  A  taster.  Obs.  (1  nonte-iise.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Pregttste,  a  Taster,  or  Forestaller  ;  one  that 
takes  111'  essay  of  meats. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  acts  in  anticipation  of 
another  person  or  thing. 

1870  Daily  Neivs  15  Nov.,  That  sweeping  forestaller  of 
letters,  the  telegraph.  1895  Westm.  Gaz.  9  Oct.  7/2  The 
.  .withdrawal  of  Red  Heart,  .is  the  most  severe  blow  which 
'  forestallers  '  have  received. 

Forestalling  (fo^istg'lirj),  vtl.  sl>.  [f.  FORE- 
STALL v.  +  -ING  i.J  The  action  of  the  vb.  FORESTALL. 

fl.  The  action  of  obstructing  a  person  in  the 
highway  or  a  deer  on  its  way  back  to  the  forest. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  05  Forstallynge,  wrong 
o}>er  let  i-doo  in  be  kynges  hi}e  weie.  1544  tr.  Littleton's 
Tenures  54  b,  Yf  by  suche  forstallynge  and  manassynge  he 
that  hath  Rent  charge  .  .  is  forstalled.  1570-6  LAMBARDE 
Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  178  Acquitted  of  all  actions  and 
customes  of  charge,  except  fellonie,  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
forstalling.  1594  CROMPTON  Auth.  <fr  Jurisd.  Crfs.  153  b, 
Mes  si  le  cheine  per  chaunce  obuie  vn  Dame  et  luy  tue,  ceo 
nest  forestalling. 

2.  The  buying  up  of  goods  beforehand,  etc. 

1548  CRANMER  Catech.  77  By  forstalling,  regratyng,  agree- 
ments in  haules  to  raise  the  price  of  thinges.  1609  SKENE 
Reg.  Maj.  Burrow  Lawes  141  That  na  man  of  quhat  estate 
he  be  may  repledge  his  man,  for  foristallinge  fra  the  Court 


burgh.     1735  KIRBY  Suffolk  Trav.  (1764)  53  The 
Forestalling  is  carried  to  such  a  height,  as  [etc.]. 


of  the 

Practice  of  Fo  ,  .. 

1800  ADDISON  Amer.  Law  Rep.  27  Usury  is.  .a  forestalling 
of  money.  1872  YEATS  Groivth  Comm.  379  Edicts  were 
directed  against  forestalling,  that  is,  transacting  any  busi- 
ness before  the  opening  of  the  fair. 

3.  The  action  of  being  before  or  beforehand  with 
some  one  or  something  else  ;  anticipation. 

1642  R.  CARPENTER  Experience  I.  xvi.  112  With  ner  fore- 
stalling of  death,  and  singing  her  owne  obsequies.  1782 
PAINE  Let.  A/'U  Raynal  Introd.  (1791)  4  The  forestalling 
the  Abbe's  publication  by  London  editions.  1833  I.TAYLOR 
Fanat.  v.  95  A  proud  forestalling  of  misery.  1867  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  v.  315  This  sounds  very  much  like  a 
forestalling  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

•)•  4.  The  action  of  appropriating  beforehand.  Obs. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  in.  ix.  %  26.  115  Such  forestalling 
of  Livings  to  Forrainers  was  forbidden. 

Forestalling  (fooj|St§-lirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  -I-  -ING  ^.]  That  forestalls,  in  senses  of  vb. 

1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  262  To 
bridle  the  extorting  and  forestalling  coosenage.  1634  MIL- 
TON Camus  284  Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented  them. 
'799  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  I.  148  The  monopolizing  and  fore- 
stalling butchers  cannot  take  in  the  public.  1839  HOOD 
Open  Question  xii,  No  children,  with  forestalling  smiles, 
Throng,  happy,  to  the  gates  of  Eden  Minor. 

Forestalment    (fo»j|Stg-lment).     [f.   FOBE- 

STALL  V.  +  -MENT.] 

The  action  of  forestalling  in  various  senses  ; 
an  instance  of  this.  a.  Law.  Hindering  from 
entry  on  land,  etc.  b.  Buying  up  goods  before- 
hand. c.  Anticipation  in  general  ;  f  prejudice. 

a.  1628  COKE  On  Litt.  162  a,  A  forestallment  with  such  a 
menace  [of  death  or  mutilation]  is  a  disseisin. 

b.  1861  RILEY  Liter  Albus  172  A  fine  exacted  for  the 
Forestalment  of  cloths. 

^C.  1611  COTGR.,  Anticipation  .  .  forestallment.  1612-15 
Bp.  HALL  Contempt.  JV.  T.  iv.  xxx,  One  dram  of  prejudice 
or  forestalment  turns  the  scales.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Phitos. 
ill.  187  Which..  rash  censure  and  forestallment  of  their  en- 
devours,  does  not  [etc.].  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serin,  iv.  87 
1  he  canonisation  of  men  .  .professes  to  be  a  forestalment  .  .  of 
the  final  judgment.  1882  T.  HARDY  Two  on  Tower  II.  v.  85 
He  had  learnt  the  fatal  forestallment  of  his  stellar  discovery. 

t  Fo'restam.  Obs.  Also  4  forestayne,  5  for- 
stanyg  (?  read  forstavyng\,  5  forestaven.  [f. 
POKE-  pref.  +  ME.  stam,  staven,  OE.  stsfn  prow 
(see  STEM).] 

1.  The  prow  of  a  ship. 

la  1400  Morte  ArlA.  742  Frekes  one  be  forestayne,  fakene 
beire  coblez.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  IX.  55  Frekis  in  for- 
stame  \v.r.  folrstam,  forstarne]  rewllit  weill  thar  eer.  c  1475 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  804  Hec  prora,  a  forstanyg.  Ictin 
Syr.  lowe  Degre  822  in  Ritson  Met.  Rom.  III.  179  With 
eighty  ores  at  the  fore  staven. 
78  Fra  thair  foirstammys  the  b 

2.  Sc.  The  front,  forehead. 

1790  SHIRREFS  Poems  Gloss.  15  Forestum  [sic],  the  fore- 
head  01809  in  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  132  His  enemy.. 
Kaught  him  a  rap  on  the  forestam. 

Fore-starling:  see  FOBE-  pref.  5. 

Forestated,  ///.  a.  [f.  FORE-/^.  +  stated,  pa. 
pple.  of  STATE  z/.]  Stated  or  mentioned  previously. 

1691  NORRIS  Ideal  Worldi.  iv.  (1701)  223  According  to  the 
forestated  measures. 


.          .         . 

aven.    1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  v.  iii. 
s  the  buller  brayis  and  raris. 


FORESTER. 

Fore-stay  (foo-jjst?').    [f.  FOBE-  pref.'] 

1.  Naut.   A  stay  or  strong  rope  reaching  from  the 
foremast-head  towards  the  bowsprit  end. 

1373  Indenture  in  Riley  Lotid.  Mem.  ( 18681  369  Forstie/.. 
backstiez.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  14  The 
fore  stay,  the  maine  stay.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water- P.)  \a-.-y 
Laudships  Wks.  I.  81/1  She  had  neither  Forestay  or  liack- 
stay.  17^8  Alison's  Voy.  I.  viii.  82  We  learnt  that  they  had 
broke  their  fore-stay. 

b.  A  sail  hoisted  on  the  fore-stay  ;  in  full  fore- 
stay-sail. 

1742  WooDROofE  in  Hanway  Trav,  (1762)  I.  it.  xxiii.  100 
With  great  difficulty  we  wore  the  ship  with  the  foresail  and 
forestaysail .  176*  FALCONER  Shipwr.  11.  190  While  the 
fore  stay-sail  balances  before.  1875  Hi:nFoRD  Sailor's 
Pocket-bk.  vi.  (ed.  2!  214  The  jib  is  the  forestay. 

2.  (Seequot.  1888). 

1833  J.  HOLLAND  Mauuf.  Metalll.  208  Supported  by  the 
standard  or  forestay,  are  two  grooved  rods.  1888  JACOBI 
Printer's  Voc.,  Forestay  of  press,  the  leg  which  supports 
the  frame  or  ribs  of  a  hand-press. 

Forested  (forested),  ///.  a.  [f.  FOBEST  sb.  or 
v.  +  -ED.]  a.  Converted  into  forest,  rare.  b.  Fur- 
nished or  abounding  with  forest,  covered  with 
large  trees,  thickly  wooded. 

a.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  ii.  27  Whereby  shee.. became 
first  forrested.     1885  Pall  Mall  G.  1 1  Mar.  4/2  On  forested 
ground  the  gillies  usually  put  their  feet  in  a  grouse  nest, 
when  found. 

b.  1796  A.  AVERELL  Diary  in  Mem.  vii.  (1848)  149  The 
finely  forested  park  of  Ix>rd  Kenmare.     1859  CORNWALLIS 
Nrui  Worldl.  104  The  dark  forested  ridges.    1884  Harper's 
Mag.  May  882/2  The.  .district  is  heavily  forested. 

transf.  1863  J.  A.  SYMONDS  in  Biog.  (1895)  I.  278  The 
whole  descent,  forested  with  spires,  was  seen  naked 
beneath  us. 

Pore-steep,  -step:  see  FOBE- pref.  2  a  and  5. 

Forester  (fp-restai).  Forms  :  4-7  forster(e, 
(5  Sf.  forestar,  6  forstar),  7-8  forrester,  3-  for- 
ester. Also  FOSTEB.  [ad.  OF.  and  Vr.fores/ier, 
i.  OF.  forest  FOKEST.] 

1.  An  officer  having  charge  of  a  forest  (see  quot. 
1598) ;  also,  one  who  looks  after  the  growing 
timber  on  an  estate,  f  Forester  in  or  of  fee  :  one 
who  holds  his  office  in  fee :  see  FEE  sb.*  4  a.  In 
poetical  and  romantic  use  sometimes  a  huntsman. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  499  Ne  that  bailif,  ne  forester. 
c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  496  pe  forster  foi  his  ri3tes  pe  left  schulder 
Jaf  he.  1458  Tomb  in  Ncivland  Ch.  (CO.  Glouc.),  Here 
lythe  Jun  Wyrall  forester  of  fee.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  A bs.  ff 
Lim.  Mon.  (1714)  124  Sum  Forester  of  the  Kyngs.  1523 
SKELTON  Car/.  Lanrtlz-j  Faire  fall  that  forster  that  so  well 
can  bate  his  hownde.  1598  MANWOOD  Lawes  Forest  xxi.  §  4 
(1615)  200-1  A  Forester  is  an  officier  of  a  forest  of  the  King 
for  of  an  other  man)  that  is  sworne  to  preserue  the  Vert  and 
Venison  of  the  same  forest,  and  to  attend  vpon  the  wild 
beasts  within  his  Bailiwick,  and  to  attach  offenders  there., 
and  the  same  to  present  at  the  courts  of  the  same  forest. 
1607  COWEL  Interpr.  s.v.  Forester,  Some  haue  ibis  graunt 
to  them  and  their  heires  and  thereby  are  called  Foristers 
or  Fosters  in  fee.  1646  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  1878  I.  67 
This  wounded  Heart.. Who  whilome  was  the  fairest  Beast 
impal'd.  The  fforsters  cheife  delight.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase 
ill.  224  The  painful  Forrester  Climbs  the  high  Hills.  1809 
CAMPBELL  O'Connor'sChild\\\\,  Come  with  thy  belted  fores- 
tere.  1843  JAMES  forest  Days  iv,  He  rode  straight  towards 
the  foresters. 

b.  Forester  of  the  King  of  France:  an  early  title 
of  the  governor  of  Flanders. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  370  Flaundres  . .  was 
i-ruled  by  |>e  kynges  forsters.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  VI. 
clxvi.  161  The  ruler  there  of  [Flanders]  was  callyd  the 
forester  of  the  kynge  of  Fraunce. 

1 2.  One  versed  in  forest-craft.  Otis. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1688)  IV.  455  You  are  cryed  up,  my 
Lord,  to  be  an  excellent  Horseman,  Huntsman,  Forester. 

3.  One  who  lives  in  a  forest. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  vn.  ix.  15  Quhilk  thyng.  .first  steryt 
the  wild  forstaris  fell  To  move  debait,  or  mak  thame  for 
battell.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  xxxii.  Parsenesis  §  3.  112 
Foresters  and  Bordurers,  are  not  generally  so  civil,  and 
reasonable,  as  might  be  wished.  1807  WORDSW.  White  Doe 
Rylslone  v,  Above  the  loftiest  ridge  . .  Where  foresters  and 
shepherds  dwell.  1821  DWIGHT  Truv.  II.  459  A  consider- 
able part  of  those,  who  begin  the  cultivation  of  the  wilder- 
ness, may  be  denominated  foresters,  or  Pioneers. 

b.  A  bird  or  beast  of  the  forest ;  spec,  one  of  the 
rough  ponies  bred  in  the  New  Forest.  In  Australian 
use,  the  great  kangaroo  (Macropus  giganteus). 

1630  DAVENANT  Just  Italian  v.  Dram.  Wks.  1872  I.  274 
Each  feather'd  forester  roosts  in  my  beard.  1713  J.  WARDER 
True  Amazons  58  The  Queen  doth  so  far  surpass  her  Sub- 
jects in  Shape  and  Beauty,  as  the  finest  Horse  that  ever  ran 
on  Banstead  Downs,  doth  the  most  common  Forrester.  1782 
COWPER  Prog.  Err.  362  Without  discipline  the  favourite 
child,  Like  a  neglected  forester,  runs  wild.  1795  SOUTHEY 
Joan  of  Arc  VIII.  281  He  loved  to  see  the  dappled  foresters 
Browze  fearless  on  their  lair.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  vi.  ii. 
294  Vivian  took  his  horse,  an  old  forester,  across  it  with  ease. 
1832  BISCHOFF  I'an  Diemen's  Land  ii.  27  There  are  three 
or  four  varieties  of  kangaroos ;  those  most  common  are 
denominated  the  forester  and  brush  kangaroo.  1890  BOLDRE- 
WOOD  Miner's  Right  xix.  181  A  brace  of  stray  'foresters' 
from  the  adjacent  ranges. 

c.  A  popular  name  of  several  moths  of  the  family 
Zygxnidse. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  245  l»o  Statices 
(forester).  1867  STAINTON  Brit.  Butterflies  $  Moths  33 
The  Foresters  and  Burnets  frequent  dry  grassy  slopes. 

d.  =forcst-tree. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  224  You  may  transplant 
not  only  any  Fruit  Trees,  but  remove  also  any  of  the 
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Foresters.  <  1664  —  Sylva  (1776)  38  Foresters,  which  only 
reauire  diligent  weeding  and  frequent  cleansing  till  they  are 
able  to  shift  for  themselves.  1840  POE  Gold  Bug  Wks,  1864 
I.  63  The  tulip-tree  ..  the  most  magnificent  of  American 
foresters.  1893  lilitstr.  Sport.  <y  Dram.  Xews  22  July  751/3 
A  few  fruit  trees,  and  a  few  more  arborescent  foresters. 

4.  A  member  of  the  (  friendly  society  '  known  as 
the  (  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  '. 

1851  MAVHI.W  Lond.  Lab.  II.  178  There  are  numerous 
benefit-clubs  made  up  of  working  men  of  every  description, 
such  as  Old  Friends,  Odd  Fellows,  Foresters  [etc.].  1875 
HKABKOOK  in  Jrnl.  Statist.  Soc.  June  187  The  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters  which  has  now.  .276  districts  [etc-] 

5.  Comb,  forester  oats   (see   quot.)  ;    forester 
sphinx  (see  quot.  1867). 

1794  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Cumberland  I.  166  note,  The 
tenants.. pay  forester  oats,  .these  oats  were  a  duty  paid  to 
the  forester  [of  Inglewood].  1867  STAINTON  Brit.  Butter- 
flies rV  Moths  123  Procru  statices^  the  Forester  Sphinx. 

Hence  FoTestersfcip,  the  office  of  forester. 

a  1634  COKE  On  Lift.  iv.  Ixxiii.  (1648)310  The  Forestership 
is  become  void.  1886  AiktHttHM  20  Nov.  672/3  It  is  now 
announced  that  he  [Chaucer]  held  the  forestership  of  North 
Petherton. 

Forestful  (fjrrt-.stf.ul).  [f.  FOREST  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
As  much  or  as  many  as  a  forest  will  hold. 

1832  Eraser's  Mag,  IV.  745  The  roaring  of  a  forest-full  of 
shaggy  monarchs.  1886  in  Advance  (Chicago)  30  Sept., 
The  Indies  wear  whole  forestfuls  of  birds  on  their  bonnets. 

Forestial  (f^rc-stial),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IAL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  forest. 

1696  HKOOKHOUSE  Temple  Opened  55  The  Temporal 
Power  is  the  Forrest,  wh  encloses  the  Fruitful  Field  of  the 
Church  . .  Christ  presides  over  the  Forrestial  Kingdoms. 
1840  Blackw.  Mag.  XLVIII.  320  One  of  the  royal  forestial 
demesnes  of  merry  Kngland. 

t  Fore'Stic,  a.  Obs,-1  [f.  as  prec.  f  -ic.]  =  prec. 

1650  R.  GENTIMS  It.MalvezzisConsid.  181  The  people  of 
Rome  . .  feared  he  would  lose  the  beauty  of  his  forestick 
horridnesse,  by  meanes  of  manuring. 

t  Fore'stical,  a.  0&s.~*  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  =prec. 

1659  M,  JAMES  Best  Fee-simple  21  A  Country,  in  respect 
of  the  Sandy  and  Forestical  part,  affording  such  variety  of 
pleasures. 

Fore-stick  ;fo»-i,stik).  U.S.  [f.  FORE-//V/] 
The  front  stick  lying  on  the  andirons  in  a  wood  fire. 

187*  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Break/.-t.  i.  (1885)  26  The  fore- 
stick  and  back-log  of  ancient  days.  1878  MRS.  STOWE 
Poganuc  P.  ix.  71  Backlog  and  forestick  were  soon  piled. 

Forestiue  (fjrrestin,  -oin),  a.  [f.  FOREST^.  + 
-INE.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  forests. 

1881  G.  ALLEN  Evolutionist  at  Large  166  Much  more  for- 
midable forestine  rodents.  1883  —  in  Longin.  Mag.  III. 
288  We  have  only  to  suppose  such  a  reptile  to  acquire  forest- 
ine habits. 

Forestish  (fjrrestij),  a.  [f.  FOREST  sb.  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  resembling  a  forest. 

1815  SIMOKU  Jrnl.  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  II.  223  The  country. . 
begins  to  look  forestish. 

Forestless  (fp'restles),  a.  [I  FOREST  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Devoid  of  forests,  unwooded. 

1884  American  IX.  183  A  forestless  area  of  grass.  1885 
tr.  Hehris  Wand.  Plants  ff  Anim.  228  A  substitute  for  fire- 
wood in  the  forestless  south. 

Fore-stone,  -store:  see  FORE-//Y/".  5,  5  b. 

t  For esto'p,  z>-  Obs.   [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  STOP  z/.] 

a.  trans.  To  stop  up   in   front.      b.    intr.   or 

absol.  To  put  in   a  stay  or  support  for  earth  in 

advance   of  the   work.       Hence   Fore-stopping 

vbl.  sb.  •  in  quot.  coner. 

1566  DRANT  IVail.  Hierem.  K  v  b,  He  [God]  hath  fore- 
stopde  my  pathes  with  stone.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet. 
I  ij,  To  Forestop  with  Polings  driven  down  with  care.  Ibid., 
It  may  be  put  in  without  disturbing  the  fore-stoping. 

t  Fo'restress.  Obs.  [f.  FORESTER  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  forester;  a  lady  fond  of  hunting. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  x\.  23  Alcanor.  .Quham  Hybera, 
the  wild  foresteres  knaw.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  vjv 
Diana  the  fair  forrestresse.  1650  —  Strada's  Low  C. 
Warres  \.  21  The  Governess  was  much  delighted  in  .. 
Hunting,  whereupon  they,  .called  her  the  Forestress. 

t  Fo*re-stroke.  Obs.  ff.  FORE-^^/.]  A  for- 
ward stroke  (in  bell-ringing  and  in  sword-play). 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ff  Selv.  g6  If  the  forestroke  give  us 
but  a  little  tick,  the  backstroke  will  be  sure  to  give  him 
a  knocker.  1684  R.  H.  ScJwol  Recreat.  86  So  must  they 
successively  strike  one  after  another,  both  Forestroke  and 
Hackstroke,  in  a  due  Musical  Time.  1688  BUNYAN  Jems, 
Sinner  Saved  (\W>6)  64  God's  word  hath  two  edges;  it  can 
cut  back-stroke  and  fore-stroke.  1779  FORREST  I'oy.  N. 
Guinea  237  He.. draws  his  sword,  with  which,. fore  stroke 
and  back  stroke,  he  cleaves  the  air. 

attrib.  1726  AMHERST  Terrx  Fil.  xiv.  72  'Tis  such  fore- 
stroke  and  back-stroke  play. 

Forestry  (fjrrestri).  [ad.  OF.  foresterie,  f. 
forest  FOREST  ;  or  f.  FOREST  sb.  +  -BY.  In  sense  4 
f.  FOREST(E)R  +  -Y.] 

1.  Sc.  Law.  The  privileges  of  a  royal  forest,     b. 
An  estate  to  which  this  privilege  is  attached. 

1693  VISCT.  STAIR  Instit.  Law  Scot.  n.  iii.  §  67.  235  The 
King  having . .  granted  a  Forrestry  to  the  Laird  of  Fascally. 
1751  LD.  BANKTON  Instit.  Laws  Scot.  I.  n.  iii.  573  The 
lands  must  be  erected  into  a  free  forrestry.  a  1763  EBSKINE 
hist.  LaivScof.  n.  vi.  §  14  Lands  erected  by  the  crown  with 
the  right  of  forestry  had  all  the  privileges  of  a  King's  forest. 
1873  Belt's  Princ.  Law  Scot.  (ed.  Guthrie)  §  753  The  right 
of  forestry  is  not  conferred  by  erection  into  a  barony. 

2.  Wooded  country  ;  a  vast  extent  of  trees. 

1823  BYRON  Juan  x.  Ixxxii,  Lost  amidst  the  forestry  Of 
masts.  1*6$  Morning  Star  20  May,  Let  this  amphitheatre 
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be  filled  with  a  forestry  of  genealogical  trees.  1879  BROWN- 
ING Ivan  Ivanovitch  19  Through  forestry  right  and  left. 

3.  The  science  and  art  of  forming  and  cultivating 
forests,  management  of  growing  timber. 

1859  TEXNENT  Ceylon  II.  vn.  v.  211  A  knowledge  of., 
forestry,  pharmacy,  and  toxicology  have  each  been  de- 
manded. 1881  HORNE  Fiji  137  A  person  with  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  forestry. 

attrib.  1881  Atlantic  Monthly  XLVII.  166  Forestry', 
fishery,  and  farm  products.  1885  .Manch.  Exam*  28  Jan.  5  '5 
Mr.  Gladstone,  .has  been  engaged  in  forestry  operations. 

4.  The  principles  and  organization  of  the  '  An- 
cient Order  of  Foresters '. 

1861  Morning  Star  21  Aug.  3  It  is.  .about  30  years  since 
forestry,  in  its  present  development,  took  its  rise. 

Fore-study,  etc. :  see  FORE-  pref.  2  a. 

t  Fo'resty,  a.  Oh,  [f.  FOREST  +  -Y  *.]  Forest- 
like,  covered  with  forests  or  woods. 

1622  DRAYTON  Poly-oil',  xxii.  (1748)  341  When  this  whole 
country's  face  was  foresty.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  ii. 
(1662)  17  This  Forrestie-Ground. 

Foret,  obs.  form  of  FERRET  sb^  and  2. 

Fore-tack  (foeutsek).  Naut.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
TACK  j/>.]  The  rope  by  which  the  weather  corner 
of  the  fore-sail  is  kept  in  place. 

1669  STURMY  Mariners  Mag.  i.  16  Aboard  Main-Tack, 
aboard  Fore-tack,  a  Lee  the  Helmne.  1790  BEATSON  Nov. 
$•  Mil.  Mem.  II.  62  His  foretack  and  all  his  braces  being 
cut  at  the  same  time.  1859  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle's  Log 
xv.  368  He.  .got  the  fore  tack  on  board  again. 

Fore-tackle,  -tail:  see  YORE- pref .  3,  3d. 

t  Foreta'ke,  »-  Obs.  [f.  FORE-  pref,  +  TAKE 
z>.]  trans.  To  take  beforehand  :  a.  to  anticipate ; 
b.  to  assume  beforehand,  presuppose. 

1588  FRAUNCE  Laiviers  Log.  \\.  xvi.  113  Mans  wit  . .  now 
and  then  preventeth  and  foretaketh  the  conclusion.  1674 
N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <$•  Seh>.  144  The  places  and  bodies  mov'd 
in  them,  are  fore-taken  to  be  altogether  without  parts. 

Hence  Foreta'ken  ///.  a.,  previously  taken  or 
adopted ;  Foreta'king  vbl.  s&.,  the  action  of  the 
vb.  ;  also,  previous  capture. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  <$•  M,  (1596)  1090/2,  I.  .declared  what  was 
happened . .  of  maister  Garrets  escape.  He  was  glad,  for  he 
knewe  of  his  foretaking.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia,  (1622)  407 
Yet  remained  there  such  footsteps  of  the  foretaken  opinion. 
1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  15  There  were  foure  seuerall 
kindes  of  legacies  . .  by  challenge,  by  condemnation,  by 
suffering,  by  foretaking  [per  prfeceptioneni].  1618  LATHAM 
zttd  Bk.  Falconry  (1633)  8  Present  cold,  and  foretaken  or 
former  heat,  a  1627  HAYWARD  Four  Y.  Eltz,  (Camden)  9  De- 
siring them . .  that  they  would  lay  aside  all  foretaken  conceits. 

Fo*retalk,  sb.  rare,  [f.  FOKE-  +  TALK  sb.]  A 
preliminary  talk  or  speech,  introduction,  preface. 

1565  JEWEL  Kepi.  Harding  Pref.  (1611)  7  Your  foretalke, 
which  is  before  the  shewing  of  your  Booke.  1879  FURNI- 
VALL  Rep.  E,  E,  T-.  S,  9  Prof.  Skeat  has  written  an  interest- 
ing foretalk  to  it. 

So  Foreta-lking-  vbl.  sb. 

1872  FURNIVALL  yd  Rep.  Chaucer  Soc,  12,  I  propose  to 
keep  this  name  orChaucer's  own  [Preamble]  for  these  fore- 
talkings  of  his  fellows. 

Fore-talon :  see  FORE-  pref.  3  c. 

Foretaste  (fo«-i,t^st),  sb.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
TASTE  sb.}  A  taste  beforehand ;  an  anticipation, 
partial  enjoyment  in  advance. 

1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Lave  11.  vii.  86  It  is  trowde  of  euerlast- 
ynge  swetnes  a  fortaste.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  vii,  It 
is.  .a  maner  of  fortaste  of  he  heuenly  cunt  re.  1604  BILSON 
Survey  Table  s.v.  Hell,  The  foretast  of  judgement  in  Hell. 
a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  Wks.  1737  I.  37  It  is  the  fore-taste  of 
heaven,  and  the  earnest  of  eternity.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece 
III.  xix.  123  This  foretaste  of  the  evils  of  war  did  not  damp 
the  general  ardour.  1880  DIXON  Windsor  III.  xxv.  248 
The  monster,  .trembled  with  a  foretaste  of  the  stake. 

Foretaste  (fo^t^-st),  v.  Also  5  fortaste. 
[f.  FOKE-  pref.  +  TASTE  v .] 

1.  trans.  To  taste  beforehand,  have  a  foretaste  of. 
c  1450   tr.   De  Imitatione   in.   xviiit   Felicite  . .  suche  as 

gode  true  cristen  men  abidin,  &  spiritual  men  fortastib. 
1526  [see  the  vbl,  sb.],  aifii  KKN  Preparatives  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  IV.  92  Saints  thus  Celestial  Joys  fore-taste. 
1834  GOOD  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  395  The  Epicureans,  .fore- 
tasting the  spirit  of  the  Lavoisierian  system,  .contended  that 
it  [heat]  was  a  substance  sui  generis. 

2.  (To  taste  before  another*  (J.). 
1667  [see  FOKETASTICD ppl.  a.], 

I  lence  Foretasted  ppl,  a. ;  Foreta  sting-  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a.  Also  Foreta'ster. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf,  (W.  de  W.  1531 )  280  b  The  foretastynges 
of  y*  glory  ofheuen.  1632  SHERWOOD,  A  foretaster,  preguste. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  929  Foretasted  Fruit  Profan'd  first  by 
the  Serpent,  a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
I.  74  Give  me . .  Of  lieav'nly  Joys  a  sweet  foretasting  view. 

t  Foretea'Ch.,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FORE-  pref. 
+  TEACH  v.]  trans.  To  teach  beforehand. 

1591  GREKNK  Fareivell  to  Folly  Wks.  (Grosart)  IX.  245 
Eua.  .following  nothing  but  what  hir  husbande  foreshewed 
and  foretaught  hir.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  126 
Those  few  duties  which  nature  herself  hath  foretaught  us. 

Hence  Foretaught///.  a.,  previously  taught. 

1534  MORE  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1346/2  Theyr  foretaught 
and  fro  tyme  to  tyme  kept  and  continued  faith.  1563  Mirr. 
Mag.,  Blacksmith  xxxvi,  Whose  foretaught  wyt  of  treason 
knoweth  the  payne.  1590  SPFNSER  F.  Q,  i.  vii.  18  The 
sacred  thinges,  and  holy  heastes  foretaught. 

t  Fo'reteam.  Obs.-1  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  TEAM 
sb.t  misused  in  the  sense  of  L.  temo.]  The  front 
part  of  the  pole  of  a  chariot. 

<zi6xi  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xvi.  350  Their  chariots  in  their 
foreteams  [iv  nptarta  pvju.<£]  broke. 
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Fore-teeth:  see  FOHE-TOOTH. 

Foretell  (fo-ute1!),  v.   Also  3  fortell,  7-9  fore- 

tel.     [f.  FORE-  />•</.  -t-  TELL  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  tell  of  (an  event,  etc.)  beforehand; 
to  predict,  prophesy. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  9265  (Cott.)  Crist  was  for-tald  wit  pro- 
pheci.  1639  A.  WHEELOCKI-;  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden) 
158  Augustine  fore-tould  and  threatned  theire  death.  1727 
DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  \.  ii.  (1840)  42  These  Magi  .  .  foretold 
things  to  come,  or,  at  least,  made  the  people  believe  so. 
1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  iv.  §  15  He  foretells  to  them,  that 
..  in  half  an  Hour  they  shall  meet  Men  or  Cattle.  1837 
WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct,  Sc.  (1857)  I.  225  To  whom  the 
astrologers  had  foretold  glorious  old  age.  1869  LECKY 
Europ.  Mor.  II.  i.  2  The  object  of  the  Pagan  systems  was 
to  foretell  the  future. 

b.   Of  things  :  To  give  notice  of  beforehand,  in- 
dicate the  approach  of,  foreshow. 

JS93  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  n.  i.  43  Thou,  whose  heauie  Lookes 
fore-tell  Some  dreadfull  story  hanging  on  thy  Tongue.  1671 
SIR  W.PETTV  Pol.  Anat.  (1691)50  There  is  the  Instrument 
to  measure  and  foretel  Frost  and  Snow.  1753  J.  WARTON 
Virgil  (T.),  These  ills  prophetic  signs  have  oft  foretold. 
1862  ANSTED  Channel  I  si.  \.  vii.  (ed.  2)  144  A  signal  station, 
to  foretel  storms. 

t  2.  To  tell  (i.  e.  either  inform  or  enjoin)  before- 
hand. With  sb.  or  clause  as  second  obj.  (See 
TELL).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14552  (Cott.)  J?is  was  bi  him  he  bairn 
for-tald  Thoru  quam  he  wist  he  suld  be  said.  1581  LAM- 
BARDE  Eiren.  \\,  v.  (1602)168  If  the  maister.  .take  his  vsuall 
seruants  with  him,  not  foretelling  them  what  hee  intendeth  to 
doe.  1590  GREENE  Mourn.  Gartn.  (1616)  58  Had  I  beleeued 
what  I  was  foretold.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  149  These 
our  actors,  (As  I  foretold  you)  were  all  Spirits.  1631  WEEVER 
Anc.  Fun,  Mon.  209  Hauing  beene  prophetically  foretold 
that  hee  should  die  in  Jerusalem.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks. 
(Surtees)  36  Forkers  are  to  be  foretolde  that  they  give  upp 
goode  forkefulls.  a  1679  HOBBES  RJiet.  in.  xiii.  120  A  Man 
is  free  to  fore-tell,  or  not,  what  points  he  will  insist  upon. 

f  3.  intr.  To  utter  prediction  of,  prophesy  of. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9858  (Cott.'i  pis  barn  bat  ysai  of  fortald. 
1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Acts  iii.  24  Al  the  Prophetes  haue  fore 
tolde  of  these  dayes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  242  To  in- 
troduce One  greater,  of  whose  day  he  shall  foretell. 

Hence  Foretelling-  vbl.  sb.,  prediction,  prophecy. 
Foretelling  ///.  a.,  that  foretells.  Also  Fore- 
teller, one  who  or  that  which  foretells. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Eras  tn.  Par.  /,«&?  xxii.  1763,  Ofwhome 
the  foretellynges  of  the  prophetes  doe  make  mencion. 
1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr,  '1'ong,  Pronostiqueur^  a 
foreteller,  a  deuine  which  telleth  thing  to  come,  1x1640 
W.  FENNER  Sacr.  FaWtfnll  (1648)  201  If  a  man  lie  sicke, 
and  they  see  death  in  his  face,  they  call  it  the  foretelling 
signe.  a  1716  SOUTH  Semi.  (1737)  VI.  x.  357  Buds  and 
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blossoms  are  the  foretellers  of  fruit.  1826  Miss  MITFORD 
Village  Ser.  n.  (1863)  439  The  genuine  gipsy  tact  with 
which  she  adapted  her  foretellings  to  the  age  [etc.]  .  .  of 
her  clients.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Pant  (1883)  252  There  was 
scarcely  a  Roman  family  that  did  not  keep  or  consult  its 
own  foreteller  of  the  future. 

Fore-tenant  :  see  FORE-  pref.  4. 

Forethink  (fo<ujn-nk).  Also  for-.  [OE.fore- 
f$nc(e}an,  f.  FORE-/?-^  +J>$nc(e}an  to  THINK.] 

f"  1.  trans.  To  consider  or  think  out  beforehand, 
contrive,  plan.  Obs. 

£807  K.  >ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xv.  §  5.  95  Se  lareow 
sceal  .  .  foreSencean  .  .  Sast  he  nane  Slnga  Sxt  ryht  to  suioe  .  . 
ne  bodice.  a,  1300  Cursor  M.  845  (Cott.)  Our  lauerd  had 
ranscond  [man]  On  suilk  a  wis,  als  he  for-thoght.  c  1430 
Pilgr.  Lvf  Manhode  n.  civ.  (1869)  141  Ther  is  no  time  no 
thing  wefdoon.  .but  it  be  forthouht  bi  my  wit.  1513  MORE 
in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  759  He  long  time  in  king 
Edwardes  life,  forethought  to  be  king.  1587  FLEMING 
Contn.  Holinsked  III.  1394/1  If  he  .  .  did  now  forethink  the 
treason.  1715  ROWE  Lady  Jane  Gray  in,  My  brain  fore- 
thought And  fashion'd  every  action  of  my  life. 

absol.  1634  FORD  P.  IVarbeck  iv.  iv,  You're  men  know 
how  to  do,  not  to  forethink. 

2.  To  think  of  or  contemplate  beforehand  ;  to 
anticipate  in  the  mind,  to  presage  (evil).  Now  rare, 

1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  106  Humility  & 
gentlenes  will  rather  of  a  friend  hope  the  best,  then  fore- 
thinke  the  worst.  1627  P.  FLETCHER  Locusts  iv.  xxxvi, 
Oh  how  my  dauncing  heart  leapes  in  my  breast  But  to 
fore-thinke  that  noble  tragedie.  1724  R.  WELTON  28  Disc. 
20  It  [is]  very  unaccountable  for  a  man  so  little  to  fore- 
think  what  will  shortly  befall  him.  1800  lllustr.  Lond. 
News  4  Oct.  426/2  Each  forethinks,  as  the  full  cups  circle, 
how  well  he  may  take  his  next  meal  in  Paradise. 

f  3.  intr.  To  think  beforehand  of.  Obs. 

1587  GREENE  Euphues  his  Censure  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  248 
Age  and  time  .  .  men  may  forethink  of,  but  not  preuent. 
1657  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Rhet.  62  Thou  dost  not  forethink  of 
the  difficulty.  1701  J.  NORRIS  Ideal  World  \.  ii.  27  He 
could  not  make  it  without  forethinking  of  it. 

Hence  Forethi'nking  vbl.  sb.y  forethought  ;  also, 
t  a  contrivance,  plot.  Porethi'nking1///.  a.  Also 
Forethi'nker,  one  who  forethinks. 

1632  [I.  L.]  Womens  Rights  352  Felonies  ..  fore  think  ings, 
and  all  that  is  against  the  Kings  peace.  1709  STRYPE  Ann. 
Ref.  I.  xxxi.  360  Concerning  which,  conscientious  and  fore- 
thinking  Men  had  very  Melancholy  Thoughts.  1846  GROTE 
Greece  i.  iii.  I.  102  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus  the  fore- 
thinker  and  the  after-thinker.  1874  M.  COLLINS  Frances  I. 
182  Hope  is  the  fire  that  the  Forethinker  stole. 

Forethought  (fo«uj>gt),  sb.  [f.  FORE-  pref. 
+  THOUGHT  s/>.] 

1.  a.  A  thinking  out  or  contriving  beforehand. 
(Crime  t  evil,  etc.)  of  forethought,  premeditated. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27661  (Cott.)  O  nith  cums  bitternes  o 
thoght  .  .  wit  wicked  for-thoght  And  conspiraciun.  1692 


FORETHOUGHT. 

R.  L'EsTRANGE  Fables  ccccxcix,  He  . .  is  equally  Undone, 
whether  it  lie  by  a  Spitefulness  of  Forethought,  or  by  the 
Folly  of  Oversight.  1788  BURKE  .S>.  agst.  II'.  Hastings 
Wks.  XIII.  12  We  urge  no  crimes,  that  were  not  crimes  of 
forethought.  1853  WHITTIER  My  Namesalte  xix,  His  good 
was  mainly  an  intent,  His  evil  not  of  forethought  done. 

b.  Previous  thought  or  consideration  ;  anticipa- 
tion; also,  a  thought  beforehand. 

a  1300  Cursor .!/.  26727  (Cott. )  Scrift  agh  be  made  wit  god 
for-thoght.  c  1440  Jacob's  WelKQ.  E.  T.  S.)  172  }if  be  con- 
tricyoun  for  bi  synne  haue  a  forthow;!,  &  be  pryue  to  god 
alone.  1539  TAVKRNEK  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)  3  Better  is  one 
forethought  than  two  after.  1626  DK.  BUCKHM.  in  Rushw. 
Hist.  Coll.  (1659;  I-  378  The  Earl,  .nominated  the  Duke  to 
be  his  Successor,  without  the  Dukes  privity  or  fore-thouylit 
of  it.  1650-3  tr.  Hales'  Dissert,  de  Pace  in  Phenix  (1708) 
II.  366  These  shall  . .  be  discarded  from  the  Forethought. . 
of  eternal  Joy.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola.  II.  viii,  The  title 
which  she  had  never  given  him  before  came  to  her  lips  with- 
out forethought. 

•f  2.  A  pie-conceived  idea  or  design,  an  anticipa- 
tion or  forecast.  Obs. 

a  1400  in  Leg.  Rood  145  Alle  be  werkes  bat  I  haue  wrouht 
Weore  founden  in  be  ffaderes  fore-bouht.  c  1440  York 
Myst.  ii.  74  pis  materis  more  3itt  will  I  niende,  so  for  to 
fulfill  my  for-thoght.  1739  SHELVOCKE  Artillery  iv.  217 
All  these  things  were  only  so  many  Forethoughts  of  our 
Hand-Grenado's. 

3.  Thought  for  the  future,  provident  care. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  l.  300  True  Seamen  are,  perhaps,  the 
least  of  all  Mankind  given  to  Fore-thought.     1766  BLACK- 
STONE  C~Vww.  II.  ii.  xi.  172  Formal  deeds  . .  are  presumed  to 
be  made  with  great  caution,  fore-thought,  and  advice.    1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  283  Just  so  much  forethought  as 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  morrow. 
Hence Forethoughteda., marked  byforethought. 
1816  L.  HUNT  Rimini  in.  60  Fore-thoughted  chess,  and 
riddle  rarely  missed, 

Forethought  (f6»-J>§t ),///.  a.     [pa.  pple.  of 

FORETHINK  Z<.J 

1.  Thought  out  or  contrived  beforehand ;  pre- 
meditated ;  esp.  in  Law,  forethought  felony,  (of, 
with,upoii)  malice  forethought.  Cf.  AFORETHOUGHT. 

ci4»S  WVNTOUN  Crox.  vn.  ix.  502  Quhebir  it  wes  of 
reklesnes  Or  it  of  forthoucht  Felny  wes.  c  1540  in  Fisher's 
Wks.,  Life  p.  liv,  He  began,  .to  speake  of  his  forethought 
divorse  with  Queene  Catherin.  1618  COKE  On  Lilt.  287  b, 
Murder  is  when  one  is  slaine..with  malice  prepensed  or 
forethought.  i66a  HICKERINGILL  Wks.  (1716)  I.  307  What 
Rebels  shall  be  hereafter,  must  needs  be  so  upon  malice 
fore-thought.  1752  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed  2) 
103  The  Pannel.  .by  Premeditation  and  forethought  Felony 
. .  wounded  the  deceas'd.  1818  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xx,  A 
deed  of  foul  and  fore-thought  murder. 

t  2.  Anticipated.  Obs. 

1666  SPURSTOWE  Spir.  Chym.  (1668)  108  The  stroke  of 
a  forethought  evil  is  more  gentle  and  soft  than  if  it  were 
wholly  unexpected. 

Forethoughtful  (fo»jW-tfbl),  a.  [f.  FORE- 
THOUGHT sb.  +  -FUL.]  Full  of  or  having  forethought ; 
thoughtful  for  the  future,  provident. 

1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend (i&i8)  III.  205  The  ' frudms 
qitzstio '  (the  forethoughtful  query).  1853  LYTTON  Harold 
x.  vi.  (ed.  3)  240  That  it  is  which,  free  and  fore-thoughtful 
[ed.  i  (1848)  prethoughtful]  of  every  chance,  ye  should  now 
decide.  1876  G.  MEREDITH  Beauch.  Career  II.  iii.  48  Neither 
of  them  had  a  forethoughtful  head  for  the  land  at  large. 

Hence  Forethovr ghtfully  adv. ;  Forethou'g-ht- 
fulness. 

1647  J-  TKAPP  Comm.  Matt.  vi.  34  Let  us  . .  not,  by  too 
much  fore-thoughtfulnesse,  . .  suffer  fained  or  future  evils 
before  they  seize  upon  us.  1874  DYKES  Relat.  Kingdom  7: 
I  hat  moral  forethoughtfulness  by  which  existence  is  both 
sustained  and  adorned.  1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  of  our 
Cong.  III.  v.  84  He  made  his  way  forethoughtfully  to  the 
glass-sheltered  seats. 

Forethreaten,  -thrift,  etc. :  see  FOKE-  pref. 

Foretime  (foo-jtsim),  sb.  and  adv.  [f.  FOHE- 
pref.  +  TIME  sb.}  Former  time ;  a  former  time. 
f  a.  In  advb.  phrase,  Inforetimi(s  =  AFOKETIME(S. 

CIJ40  tr.  Pol.  Vcr%.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  98  If  there 
were  in  foretimes  enie  hatred  on  their  paries  towards  the 
Romames.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  507  It  was 
called  in  foretime  Norton  Dany. 

b.  The  time  gone  by,  the  past ;  also,  the  early 
days  (of  a  city  or  state). 

1853  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixxxvii.  XI.  380  That  conception  of 
Athens  m  her  foretime  which  he  [Thucydides]  is  perpetually 
impressing  on  his  countrymen.  1868  GLADSTONE  Juv.Mnndi 
v.  (1869)  124  Ihe  single  great  Achaian  voyage  of  the 
traditionary  fore-time,  that  of  the  ship  Argo  to  the  Euxine. 
C.  attrib.  (quasi-a<#.) 

I89+  F.S.  ELLIS  Reynard  116  He  who  thought  the  world 
n  *)n'»V1S  f°re,"me  Poverty  was  in.      1896  C.  HARRISON  in 
DatlyNews  8  Jan.  6/3  For  though  YouTow  have  passed 
away  from  us  Ihe  foretime  Dedication  still  holds  good 
T  B.  adv.    =  AFORETIME.  Obs.—'1 
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Foretimed  (fo^i-md),  ///.  a.  [f.  FORE- 
pi-ef.  +  TIMED.]  Assigned  to  a  too  early  time  or 
date;  antedated. 

1832  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XLVII.  507  As  Hamoden  had 
not  reached  that  stage  of  the  reformers  progrST  it  t?hU 
Ianpage)_appears  to  Have  been  fore-timed. 

Foretitle :  see  FORE-  pref.  5  b. 

Foretoken  (foe-.,t<Juk'n),  sb.  Also  6  Sc  cor- 
ruptly foreta(i)kiug.  [OE.  foretdcn  (  =  OHG 
forazeichaii),  f.  ¥QTS.V- fref.  +  tdcn,  TOKEN.]  A  pre- 
monitory token ;  a  prognostic 

t  888  K.  JELIT.ED  Boeth.  xl.  §  i  Hit  tie  foretacn  ecra  goda. 
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c  1175  Lamb,  Horn.  87  And  wes  ise^en  gddes  fortacne  uppon 
ane  dune,  c  1250  Gen.  $  RX.  2994  Dis  fortoken  godes  gastes 
is.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  l.xxvii.  43  He  set.  .his  for-taknes  in 
felde  of  Than.  1393  GOWER  Con/.  I.  137  To  him  a  fore- 
tokne  [MS.  aforetokne]  he  sende.  1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tract. 
Wks.  1888  I.  24  Ane  gret  portent  and  foretaikmg  of  ignorance. 
1580  Ord.  of  Prayer  in  Liturg.  Sen>.  Q.  Eliz.  (1847)  57* 
We  find  not  that  any  such  foretoken  happened  against  the 
coining  of  this  earthquake.  1607  TOPSLLL  Fonr-f.  Beasts 
(^658)  523  There  are  in  Swine  many  presages  and  foretokens 
of  foul  weather.  1713  R.  NELSON  Life  Bp.  Bull\\.  (1714)  304 
A  foretoken  of  his  future  Incarnation.  1834  GOOD  St  nay  Med. 
(ed.  4)  III.  340  The  foretoken  has  always  been  found  to  be 
true.  1858  TORREY  Neander's  Ch.  Hist.  IX.  n.  568  The 
foretokens  of  a  thoroughly  antichristian  tendency. 

Foretoken  (foojt^u'k'n),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  OE. 
had  foretdcnian  in  same  sense.]  trans.  To  be  a 
foretoken  of;  to  indicate  or  betoken  beforehand. 

1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  xv.  viii.  (1622)232  There 
I    hapned.  -a  dolefull  chance,  but  yet.  .foretokening good  luck. 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies (1840)  111.312  The  northern  [water- 
!    fall]  sounding  clear  and  loud,  fore-tokeneth  fair  weather. 
j    1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  300  The  evidence.. foretokening 
that.. the  graces  propounded  to  us  in  Christ  are  what  he 
needs.     1867  R.  PALMER  Life  Philip  Htnyardiyo  Mutter' 
ings,  .which,  .foretokened  the  greatest  evils. 
Hence  Foreto'kening  vbl.  sb. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter\x.x[\].  7  Made  am  I  als  for-takeninge 
[Vulg.  tanquam  prodij>ium\  Unto  mani.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livyvi.  245  The  Dictatour.  .hath  given  a  good  foretokening 
and  presage  of  a  consul!  Commoner.  1853  I.  H.  NEWMAN 
hist.SJt.  (1876*  II.  i.  vii.  128  Such  general  foretokenings 
are  borne  out . .  in  the  Vandalic  conquest  of  Africa. 

Foretold  (fo^it^-ld),  ///.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of 
FORETELL  v.]  fa.  Before  mentioned  (obs.)>  b. 
Predicted. 

4*1300  Cursor  M.  21169  (Cott.)  Efter  be  riht-wis  fortald 
iacob O  iurselem  he  was  biscop.  1589  NASHE  Anat.  Absurd. 
B  iv,  He  thinketh  this  is  the  foretold  Earthquake.  1661 
BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  37  That  those  . .  should  know 
the  foretold  events,  before  they  do  come  to  pass. 

Fore-tooth  (fo*-a,t«S).  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
TOOTH.] 

I.  One  of  the  front  teeth,  rare  in  sing. 

ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  157  Praecisores, 
foreteS.  ? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1089  With.  .)>e  flesche  in  his 
fortethe  fowly  as  a  bere.  f  1440  Rone  Flor,  1609  Hys  for 
tethe  owte  he  spytt.  1581  I.AMBARDE  Eiren.  iv.iv.  11588) 
425  By  ..  beating  out  his  foreteeth.  1661  PEPYS  Diary 
8  May,  My  wife,  .had  a  foretooth  drawn  out  to-day.  175* 
RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  V.  xxi.  121  Our  Aunt  Nell 
has  lost  two  more  of  her  upper  fore-teeth.  1834  LANDOR 
Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  1846  II.  240  One.. had  lost. .many  fore- 
teeth by  a  cudgel. 

1 2.  Only  in  //.  The  first  or  milk-teeth.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  vii.  xvi.  164  Children  breed  their 
fore-teeth  in  the  seventh  monetli  after  they  are  borne.  1651 
WITTIE  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  in.  187  Nature  doth  then 
give  unto  children  their  foreteeth,  when  they  have  need  of 
solid  meat. 

Foretop  (foautpp\  Also  for-.  [{'.  FOHE-  +  TOP.] 

I 1.  The  fore  part  of  the  crown  of  the  head  ; 
sometimes,  loosely,  the  top  of  the  head.  Ofa. 

138*  WYCLIF  Deitt.  xxxiii.  20  As  a  lioun  he  restide,  &  he 
toolc  arme  and  fortop  [L.  •verttceiit}.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  IV.  217  Heer  faillede  on  his  moolde  and  on  his 
fortop.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  115  He  felle 
and  brake  hys  fore  tope  Apon  the  bare  growend.  a  1529 
SKKLTON  Col.  Cloute  533  When  the  good  ale  sop  Dothe 
daunce  in  theyr  fore  top.  1675  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal 
Pref.  i  The  Abantes . .  were  wont  to  shave  their  foretops  and 
chins,  c  1774  T.  ERSKINE  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jmls.  (1800)  III. 
321  Puppies  of  France,  with  unrelenting  paws  That  scrape 
the  foretops  of  our  aching  heads.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  /*., 
Milton.'W\*.  II.  139  His  hair.. parted  at  the  foretop. 

J?£~  I^54  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  12  This  charge,  .appeering 
with  an  apparent  lie  in  the  foretop. 

1 2.  The  lock  of  hair  which  grows  upon  the  fore 
part  of  the  crown,  or  is  arranged  ornamentally  on  the 
forehead;  the  similar  part  of  a  wig.  Obs. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  317/625  J?e  Rym-forst  . .  cleouez  on 
hegges  . .  I-chot  wel,  on  mi  fore-top  it  hauez  we!  ofte  i-do. 
? a  1400  Mortc  Arth.  1078  His  fax  and  his  foretoppe  was 
filterede  to-geders,  1599  MARSTON  Sto.  VHlanie  m.  xi.  228 
Hauing  knit  the  brow,  Stroke  vp  his  fore-top.  1603  H. 
CROSSE  Vertites  Commw.  ( 1878)  76  Poking  stickes,  perriwigs, 
embroided  fore-tops.  1667  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  385  Her 
Majesty  in  the  same  habit,  her  fore-top  long  and  turned 
aside  very  strangely.  1703  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Beau's  Duel 
iv.  i,  I  believe  you  have  got  the  fore-top  of  some  Beau's  Wig. 
1712  HEARNE  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  331  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales  in  his  own  short  Hair,  with  his  foretop 
standing  up.  1772  NUGENT  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  II.  3  He 
was  as  keen  a  pair  of  scissars  at  trimming  a  sermon  as 
adjusting  a  foretop.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xi,  The  foretop  of 
his  riding  periwig. 

fig.  1607  TOURNEUR  Rei'.  Trag.  n.  i.  Wks.  1878  II.  51 
Faire  trees,  those  comely  fore-tops  of  the  Field. 

t  b.  fig.  \  esp.  in  phrase  to  take  occasion,  oppor- 
tunity or  time  by  the  foretop  ( *=  FORELOCK).  Obs. 

a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Flowers^  Hearbes,  etc.  Wks.  (1587)  255 
You  hauing  occasion  fast  by  the  foretop,  did  dally  with  him 
so  long.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  iii,  Opportunity 
shakes  us  his  foretop.  1624  HEYWOOD  Captives  in.  iii.  in 
Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  Loose  not  this  advantadge  But  take  tyme 
by  the  fore-topp.  1694  DRYDEN£<W  Triumph,  m.  i,  Now 
take  the  blest  occasion  by  the  foretop. 

t  c.  One  who  wears  a  foretop ;  hence,  a  fop. 

1.597  "'  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  iv.  L  1237  This  cnnger, 
this  foretopp.  Ibid.  v.  i.  1435. 

3.  The  tnft  of  hair  hanging  between  the  ears  of  an 
animal,  esp.  of  a  horse ;   =  FORELOCK. 
.  1607  TOVSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  222  A  fore-top,  which 
is  granted  to  Hors  ^s  not  only  for  ornament  sake,  but  also    I 


FOREVER. 

for  necessity  to  defend  their  eyes.  1689  LoiuL  Gaz.  No. 
2467  4  A  Nag.  .with  a  thin  Mane,  without  a  Fon:top.  1725 
UKADLEY  f'am.  Diet.  s.v.  Trea'ttlling  Horse,  His  Foretop, 
Mane  and  Tail  should  be  wetted  with  a  wet  Mane-Comb. 
1798  ULOOMFIELD  Partner's  fioy,  S nmmer  236  He.. Seizes 
the  shaggy  fore-top  of  the  bull.  1816  KKATINGK  Trcev.  (1817) 
II.  264  note,  Wool.. the  tail.. and  the  fore-top. 

4.  The  TOP  of  a  foremast.  Military  foretop  \  an 
armed  foretop  of  a  war  vessel. 

15051  BARCLAY  Skyp  of  Folys  ^570)  48  His  place  is  best 


brave.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  xvi.  453  Three  men  were  in 
the  Fore-top  when  the  Fore-mast  broke.  1795  NELSON 
8  July  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  II.  51  The  Alcide..took  fire, 
by  a  box  of  combustibles  in  her  fore-top.  1833  MAKRYAT 
P.  Simple  (1863)  29  '  Captain  of  the  foretop  ',  safa  he, '  up  on 
your  horses'.  x89«j  Century  Mag.  Aug.  595/1  The  sub- 
lieutenant In  the  military  foretop  was  taking  sextant  angles. 
fig.  1641  MJLTON  Reform.  \\.  (1851)  47  Spanioliz'd  Bishops 
swaggering  in  the  fo»e-top  of  the  State. 

b.  Short  for  fore-topgallant-masthead. 
1800  Naval  Citron.  III.  113  Commodore  J.  W.  Payne's 
Broad  Pendant  is  flying  at  the  Foretop. 
6.   (J.S.  The  front  seat  on  the  top  of  a  vehicle. 
1850  B.  TAYLOR  Eldorado  xliii.  (1862)430  When  one  has 
to  face  the  cold   from   the   foretop   of  a  diligence.     1872 
*  MARK  TWAIN  '  Innoc.  Abr.  xii.  77  It  was  worth  a  lifetime 
of  city  toiling  . .  to  perch  in  the  foretop  with  the  driver. 
6.   Comb,  (sense  4),  as  foretop-head,  -shroud 
— fore-topmast- head,  -shroud  \    foretopman,  one 
of  the  men  stationed  in  the  foretop. 

1710  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4752/3  Sir  Edward  Whitaker  hoisted 
the  White  Flag  on  the  J  oretop-head  of  her  Majesty's  Ship 
the  Monmouth.     1816  '  Quiz  '  Grand  Master  i.  7  Those 
fore-top-men  I  shall  flog.     1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi 
Alt.  III.  ci.  3  There  is  a  young  man,  a  fore-topman,  sitting 
now  with  his  Esquimaux  wife. 
Hence  Fo* re-topping  =  sense  3, 
1683  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1807/4  A  black  Gelding  ..  a  sore 
place  under  the  Fore-topping. 

Fore-topgallant  (f6<U|t?pgarlant\  a.  Naut. 
[f.  FOKE-  pref.  +  TOPGALLANT.]  Used  in  Comb. 
fore-topgailant-mast,  the  mast  above  the  fore- 
topmast  ;  hence  with  sense  of  (  of  or  belonging  to 

the  fore-topgallant-mast*,  as  fore-topgallant'sail 
{-yard\  -stay,  -yard  (-arm). 

16*7  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  iv.  17  The  fore  top 
gallant  Mast,  the  fore  top  gallant  saile  yard.  1669  STURM Y 
Mariner's  Mag.  \.  16  Take  in  your  Main  and  Fore-top- 
gallant-sails. 1745  P.  THOMAS  yml.  Anson's  l*'oy.  138  And 
the  next  Day  got  up  the  Fore-top-gallant-mast  and  Yard. 
1805  NELSON  10  Oct.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VII.  104  A 
Union  Jack  is  to  be  suspended  from  the  fore  top-gallant 
stay.  1825  H.  B.  GASCOIGNE  N<K>.  Fame  no  The  fore-top 
gallant  yard  Is  torn  away.  1844  Regal.  $  Urd.  Army  35 
The  flag  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  [shall  be  hoisted]  at  the 
fore- top-gallant -mast -head. 

Fore-topmast, foej | topmast).  Naut.  [f.FoRE- 

pref.  +  TOPMAST.]  The  mast  above  the  fore-mast ; 
also  attrib. t  as  fore-topmast  crosstrees,  -head,  etc. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Acrid.  Yng.  Seamen  12  The  fore  top 
mast.  1692  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2763/1  He  spread  his  Flag  at 
the  Fore-top-mast-head.  1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  199 
Hauled  down  fore  topmast-staysail.  1869  Daily  Ne^vs  10 
Dec.,  The  Monarch  will  display  . .  the  American  ensign 
abreast  of  the  foretopmast  crosstrees. 

Fore-topsail  (fo*j,vps^l,  -s'l).    Naut.     [f. 

FoRK-fref.  +  TOPSAIL.]  The  sail  above  the  fore- 
sail ;  also  attrib.,  as  fore-topsail yard. 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castan/teda's  Cong.  E.  Ind. 
xx  viii.  71  a,  In  trimming  the  sayles.  .and  foretop  sayles.  1627 
CAIT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grain,  iv.  17  The  fore  top-saile 
yard.  1790  BEATSON  Nav.  $•  Mil.  Mem.  II.  62  As  that  hung 
on  her  fore-top-sail  and  backed  it,  he  had  no  command  of 
his  ship.  1833  M.  Scorr  Tom  Cringle  ii.  (1859)  64  We.  . . 
handed  the  forctopsail  and  presently  she  was  alongside. 

t  ForetoU'ch,  v.  Obs.  [FOKE-  pref.}  trans. 
To  touch,  or  touch  upon,  beforehand  ;  to  blame  or 
censure  beforehand.  Hence  Foretou'ched///.  a. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  3453  This  Resurexionne  of  crist 
was  be  a  stone  fortouchid  [L.  frxtaxata}  Whilk  was  reprovid 
some  lyme  of  thaym  y'  the  temple  beldid.  1710  NORRIS 
Chr.  Prud.  \.  44  All  the  fortouch'd  considerations. 

Pore-tow,  -trace,  etc.:  see  FoKK-pref. 
Foretjrpe   (foataip),   sb.      [f.    FORK-  pref.  + 
TYPE  sb.\   =  ANTETYPE. 

1848  LYTTON  Harold  xi.  vi,  Rough  foretype  of  the  coming 
crusader,  1864  A.  LEIGHTON  in  Reader  23  July  97/2,  I  have 
seen  their  foretypes  in  the  head  of  J.  N.  a  hundred  times. 

Foretype  (fo»Jt»rp),  v.  rare.  \i.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  To  DC  a  foretype  of;  to  prefigure. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Maidens  Blush.  409  A  Day  full  oft 
to  be  fore-typ't  ..  by  Prophets  manifold.  1830  BAILKY 
Festus  (1848)  32/2  O  Thou..  Whom  all  the  faiths,  and 
creeds,  and  rites  of  old. .  Foreshadowed  and  foretyped. 

Fore-typified,  -use,  -utter :  see  FORE-  pref. 

Forever  (f/re-vaj),  adv.  Now  chiefly  U.S. 

1.  The  phrase  forever  (see  EVER  5b),  written  as 
one  word. 

1670  EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  Pref.,  An  honest  ..  wisher, 
that  the  best  of  our  clergy  might  forever  continue  as  they 
are.  1696  TATE  &  BRADY  Ps.  cxxviii.  i  Forever  blest  be 
God  the  Lord.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  250 
The  only  true  estate  forever  we  can  purchase  by  our  care 
and  diligence,  lies  in  the  sentiments  of  the  heart.  i8zg 
J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  322,  I  will  speak  of  them  for- 
ever, to  my  last  breath.  1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  ill.  (1858) 
14  The  whole  result  is  forever  unattainable.  1875  T.  HILL 
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True  Order  Studies  91  The  children,  .are  forever  question- 
ing concerning  the  great  lumps  of  pudding  stone. 

2.  quasi-.r£.   Kternity,  perpetuity. 

1858  KINGSLEY  Famvtll  7  Make  life,  death,  and  that  vast 
for-ever  One  grand  sweet  song.  1881  E.  COXON  Basil  PI. 
II.  232  This  short  for-ever  of  earth. 

So  Pore'vermore  adv. :  see  EVERMORE  i  b. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  iv.  viii.  (1871)  170  Farewell 
forevermore,  ye  Girondins.  187*  LOSGF.  Cliristns  Introitus 
46  Forevermore,  it  shall  be  as  it  hath  been  heretofore. 

Fore-view  vfi>'jvi/7),  sb.  [f.  FORE-  pref] 
A  view  beforehand,  prospect,  anticipation. 

1831  E.  IRVING  Let.  17  Jan.  in  Mrs.  Oliphant  Life  (1862) 
II.  170  In  the  foreview  of  it  I  ask  your  prayers.  1865  C.  J. 
VAUGHAN  Plain  Words  on  Chr.  Living  9  It  was  not  the 
mere  foreview  of  death  which  thus  convulsed  and  agonized 
a  brave  and  constant  spirit. 

t  Fore-view,  v.  Obs- 1  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
VIEW  v.]  trans.  To  view  or  see  beforehand. 

01711  KF.N  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  260  To  die,  for 
both  their  parting  Hour  fore-view'd. 

Fore- vouched,  -vow,  etc. :  see  FORE-  pref. 

t  Forewa-lker.  Obs.  [f.  FORE-  pref,  + 
WALKER]  =  FORERUNNER. 

1529  SIR  T.  MORE  Dyaloge  126  a/i  Antichrist  (of  whome 
these  folke  be  y"  for  walkers).  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasni. 
Pur.  Mark  i.  9  John  the  forewalker  of  Christe. 

t  Fo'rewall.  Obs.  [FORE  prep,  or  pref.]  A 
wall  ot  defence ;  a  wall  or  outwork  raised  to  defend 
another. 

a  1000  Caedmon's  Exod.  297  Syndon  ba  forevveallas  fsegre 
jestepte  . .  o5  wolcna  hrof.  1388  WYCLIP  Iset.  xxvi.  i  The 
wal  and  the  fore  wal  [Vulg.  atttemurale}.  1609  BIBLE 
(Douay)  Lam.  ii.  8  The  forewal  [Vulg.  antemurale}  hath 
mourned,  and  the  wal  is  destroyed  together. 

tFo'reward, sb.1  Obs.  Forms:  2foreweard, 
3-4  foreward(e,  (3  voreward,  4  vorewerde), 
3-6  forward(e,  (5  forwart).  [OE.  foreweard 
str.  fern.,  forewarde  wk.  fern.,  f,  FORE-  pref.  + 
weard^f.  fem.  security,  precaution  :  see  WARDJ/J. 
Cf.  Du.  "voonvaarde>  ON.  forvprtir.]  An  agree- 
ment, compact,  covenant,  promise. 

0.  E.  Chron.  an.  1109  Dser  wurdon  ba  fore-wearda  full 
worhte,    c  1205  LAY.  1091  Al  bat  forward  was  ileft.     1340 
Ayenb.  215  pet  me  maki  uorewerdes.     c  1450  Chester  /Y., 
Deluge  345  A  forwarde  now  with  thie  I  make. 

t  Fo'reward,  sb*  Obs.  Also  4-6  forward(e, 
5  fowards.  [f.  E  ORE- pref.  •+  WARD  sb.] 

1.  The  first  line  of  an  army,  vanguard,  front.     In 
foreward :  in  the  van. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  iv.  1148  Nestor. .  Fare  shall  before  the 
forward  to  lead,  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAynwn  \.  41  Fyrste 
of  alle  came  the  forewarde  wyth  the  Oryflame.  1548  PATTEN 
Exped.  Scotl.  in  Arb.  Gamer  \\\.  62  Upon  the  side  whereof 
our  Foreward  stood.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  fun.  Mon.  617 
After  a  short  resistance  hee  discomfited  the  Foreward  of  King 
Richard.  1664  Flodden  F.  vi.  52  And  that  in  foreward 
with  his  Grace  He  should  him  find  fit  for  to  fight. 

fig.  1566  T.  STAPLETON  Ret.  Untr.  Jewel  in.  90  M.  luell 
hath  made  but  a  simple  brauerye  in  this  forewarde  of  his 
doctours.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xii.  (Arb.)  176 
This  one  word.. placed  in  the  foreward. 

2.  The  command  of  the  van ;  a  position  in  the  van. 
c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  502  King  Lukafer.  .shalle  have  the 

Fowarde.  Ibid,  732.  £1460  Otterbourne  102  in  Percy  s 
Rettg,)  Thou  arte  my  erne,  The  forwarde  I  gyve  to  the. 
1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  7  The  forward  in  all 
battels  belongeth  to  them. 

fig-  *555  HOOPER  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564)  122 
Doubtlts  it  is  a  singuler  fauour  of  God  . .  to  geue  you  this 
foreward  and  preeminence. 

Hence  Pore-wa'rder,  one  of  the  foreward  or 
vanguard. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  v.  §  5.  192  Caligula  . .  lost 
the  defense  of  his  fore-warders,  and  the  straitnesse  of  the 
place  permitted  not  his  gard  to  follow. 

tForewa-rd,  v.  Obs,-*  [f.  FORE-/?-,*/:  + 
WARD  v.]  trans.  To  guard,  or  fortify  in  front. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdeifs  Brit.  \.  817  Which  she  hath  so 
forewarded  again e  with  a  counter-scarfe. 

Forewarn  (foejwg-in),  v.  [f.  FORE-  pref. 
+  WARN  z/.] 

1.  trans.  To  warn,  caution,  or  admonish  before- 
hand ;  also,  to  give  previous  notice  to.  Const,  of, 
to  with  inf.t  or  that  with  obj.  sentence. 

£-1330  R.  BRL'NNE  Chron.  (1810)  96  pe  bisshop  Jwuht 
treson,  for  warned  was  Henry.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasni. 
Par.  John  xvi.  4,  I  thought  mete  to  fore-warne  you  hereof. 
1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  V/t  iv.  vii.  17  We  were  fore-warned  of 
your  comming,  And  shut  the  Gates.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vit. 
41  The  . .  Arch-angel  had  forewarn'd  Adam  . .  to  beware 
Apostasie.  1692  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton* s  Def.  Pop.  ii.  (1851) 
60  As  Samuel  forewarns  the  People  that  theirs  would  de- 
generate into.  .Tyranny.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  II.  vii.  101 
That  which  I  have  told,  and  forewarned  you  of.  1836  H. 
COLERIDGE  North.  Worthies  (1852)  I.  27  Their  ..  member 
forewarns  them  of  the  difficulties  likely  to  stand  in  their  way. 

absol.  1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  \.  no  He  fore- 
shews  that  many  should  come  In  his  name,  .and  forewarnes 
to  beware  of  them.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  xii.  507  But  in  thir 
room,  as  they  forewarne,  Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers. 
1860  Mere,  Marine  Mag.  VII.  360  The  progress  of  a  cyclone 
may  be  telegraphed,  and  might  secure  many  a  ship  from 
danger  by  forewarning. 

Prov.  [1592,  1768-74;  see  FOREARM  v.\  a  1688  BUNVAN 
Hearts  Ease  148  Forewarned,  forearmed.  1855  KINGSLEY 
Glaitcus  (1878)  31  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 

f2.  To  announce  beforehand,  prophesy.  Obs. 

'583  STAXYHURST  SEneis  m.  (Arb.)  82  The  Harpye  Celaeno 
Forwarns  much  mischiefe  too  coom. 
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Forewarn :  see  FORWARN  Obs.t  to  prohibit. 
Forewarner   fo».iwgun3i).    [f.  FOREWARN  v. 

+  -ER  '.]     One  who  or  that  which  forewarns. 

^1425  Found.  St.  BartJwh.meic's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  43  The 
forwarners  of  variaunte  tempeste  to  come.  1626  (title)  Sir 
ll'alter  Raivleigh's  Ghost,  or  England's  Forewarner.  1684 
T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  u.  87  It  may  indeed  be  madt  a  ques- 
tion, whether  this  fiery  vengeance  ..  will  not  precede  the 
general  conflagration,  .as  a  fore-runner  and  forewarner  to 
the  world.  1842  LYTTON  Zanoni  \\.  v,  There  both  Mother 
and  Forewarner  stood. 

Forewarning  (fooaw^jnirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -INU  !.]  A  warning  beforehand. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  i.  15  To  geue  them 
forewarning  yt  Mcssias  &  the  kyngdome  of  God  were  at 
hand.  1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  i  They  had  no  forwarnyng 
and  information.. whereto  his  doctrine  tended.  1659 MILTON 
Civ.  Power  Wks.  (1851)  323  That  wise  forewarning  of 
Gamaliel.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  \\\\.  iv,  Edward's  sinister 
fore  warn  ings. 

Forewa'rning,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING^.] 
That  forewarns,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efiist.  193  My  presigmficant  speach, 
and  forewarning  watchwordes,  were  counted  unworthy 
credite.  1591  LAMBARDE  Archeion  (1635)  181  These  offences 
might  be  made  exemplary,  and  forwarning  to  other  men. 
1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tovi's  C.  x\.  348  Tom  heard  the 
I  message  with  a  forewarning  heart. 

Hence  Por ewa Tningly  adv. 

1839  BAILEY  Festits  (1848)  43/1  As  sings  the  swan  with 
parting  breath,  So  I  to  thee. .  Fore  warn  ingly. 

Fore- way,  -wedge,  etc. :  see  FORE-  prcf. 

t  Fo're-while.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
WHILE  sb]  The  space  of  time  or  interval  before 
a  future  event  happens. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  it.  256  Let  us  consult  yet,  in  this 
long  forewhile,  How  to  ourselves  we  may  prevent  this  ill. 

t  Fo're-wind.  Obs.  Also  for-,  [f.  FORE-/;-^ 

+  WIND  sb.  Cf.  Du.  voorwind.']  A  wind  that  blows 
a  ship  forward  on  her  course,  a  favourable  wind. 

1561  EDEN  Artc  Nanig.  Aiijb,  They  founde  it  to  serue 
with  a  forewynde.  1603  DRAYTON  Barons'  U'ars  iv.  xix, 
A  for-wind  now  for  Harwich  fitly  blowes.  1676  HOBBES 
Iliad  i.  461  A  good  fbrewind  Apollo  with  them  sent. 

Jig.  1682  S.  PORDAGE  Medal  Rev.  104  All  with  the  fore- 
wind  of  Religion  Saile. 

Fore-winning:  see  FORE-/??/'.  5. 

t  Fore-wise.  Obs.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  WISE.] 
Wise  beforehand,  prescient,  far-seeing. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3950  Wise  of  his  dedis,  In  fele  thinges 
forwise,  &  a  fer  caster. 

So  Fore-wi- sdom,  prescience,  forethought. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efist.  20  What  providence  and 
forewisedome  did  he  use.  1882  BERESF.  HOPK  Brandreth 
I.  xvi.  253  The  husband  who  devises  this  ingenious  proof  of 
confidence  is  well  advised  in  his  forewisdom. 

t  Fo*re-wit,  sb.  Obs.  Also  4-6  forwit.  [f. 
FORE-  pref.  +  WIT.] 

1.  Fore-knowledge,  foresight,  prudence. 

'377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  166  Seynt  Gregorie.  .had  a  gode 
forwit.  1503  HA  WES  Exainp.  Virt.  v.  (Arb.)  16  Thinges.. 
with  a  forwytte  kepte  in  store.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov. 
(1867)  15  Yet  is  one  good  forewit  woorth  two  after  wits. 
1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  in.  lix.  292  Had  the  fore- wit  of 
the  Aramites  beene  as  good  as  their  after-wit. 

2.  A  leading  '  wit ',  a  leader  in  matters  of  taste 
or  literature. 

1637  B.  JONSON  Sad  Sheph.  Prol.  41  Nor  that  the  Fore- 
wits  that  would  draw  the  rest  Vnto  their  liking,  alwayes  like 
the  best. 

t  Fore-wi't,  v.  Obs.  Pres.  ist,  3rd  sing.  -wot. 
Also  for-  [OE.y "or -e-tforwitan,  f.  FORE- /?•£/!,  FOR- 
pref?  +  a/*Vfl«,WiT  z/.]  trans.  To  know  beforehand. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  5  On  bam  hean  sceop- 
pende  be  call  forewat  hu  hit  geweorban  sceal.  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  1043  (1071)  Thilke  sovereyn  purvey- 
aunce,  That  forwoot  alle,  withouten  ignoraunce.  £1384 
—  //,  Fame  (Sk.)  45  If  the  soule..Be  so  parfit..That  hit 
forwot  that  is  to  come,  c  1400  Test.  Love  in,  (1532)  352  God 
by  necessitee  forwote  al  thynges  comyng. 

Hence  Pore-wi'ttingf  vbl.  s&.,  fore-knowledge. 
Also  Fore-wi'tter,  one  who  knows  beforehand. 

£•1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  v.  pr.  vi.  178  God  byholder  and 
forwiter  of  alle  binges  dwellib  aboue.  c  1386  —  Nun's  Pr.  T. 
423  Goddis  worthy  fonvetyng  Streigneth  me  needely  for 
to  do  a  thing. 

Forewoman    (foviwuman),    pi.    -women 

(-wimen).  [f.  FOSE-  pref.  +  WTOMAN.]  A  woman 
who  acts  as  chief  of  other  women  :  a.  in  a  jury  of 
matrons  ;  b.  in  a  shop  or  department. 

1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  84  F  i  The  learned  Androgyne, 
that  would  make  a  good  Fore-woman  of  the  Pannel.  1752 
J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  216  If  the  Forewoman 
shall  say,  She  is  with  quick  Child  ..  then  [etc.].  .1838 
DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  x,  Miss  Knag,  the  forewoman,  shall 
have  directions  to  try  you  with  some  easy  work  at  first. 
1869  MRS.  PALLISER  Lace  vii.  109  There  were  only  three 
forewomen  and  sixty-three  lace-makers. 

Fore- wonted  :  see  FORE-  pref.  2  b. 

Foreword  (fo»uw»id).  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
WORD.  Cf.  Ger.  vorwort]  A  word  said  before 
something  else  ;  hence,  an  introduction,  a  preface. 

1842  DASENT  tr.  Prose  or  Younger  Edda  Pref.  6  The 
Translator,  .has  felt  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  '  Foreword 
to  the  Edda'.  .at  the  end  of  the  volume.  1868  FURNIVALL 
(title),  The  Babees  Book,  etc. ..with  some  Forewords  on 
Education  in  early  England.  1879  igM  Cent.  June  1092 
After  these  few  forewords  I  will  quote  the  letter.  1888 
RES  ANT  Inner  House  v,  All  the  dancing,  courting,  pretty 


FORFARE. 

speeches,  and  tender  looks,  meant  only  the  fore-words  of 
Love  in  earnest. 

t  Forework.  Obs.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  +  WORK 
sb.]  A  'work  '  or  defensive  structure  in  the  front 
of  a  building  or  fortified  place. 

1497  in  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1877)  I.  334  The  bigging  of 
the  fore  werk  of  Dunbar.  igoa  Ace.  in  Lib.  Cart.  S,  Cruets 
(1840)  Ivi,  To  Walter  Merlioun,  mason,  in  part  payment  of 
his  task  of  the  foirwerk  and  the  new  hall  in  Halyrudhous. 

Fore-world  (foeutwi?.ild).  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
WORLD.  Cf.  Ger.  vonvelt.]  The  primeval  world. 

1796  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Kev,  XX.  517  Monuments  of 
the  Fore-world.  x8oi  SOUTH KY  Tkalnha  ix.  324  It  were  as 
wise  to  bring  from  Ararat  The  fore-world's  wood  to  build 
the  magic  pile.  1849  Reverberations  \\.  95  From  the  Fore- 
world's  chaotic  night,  Gleaming  and  streaming  into  light. 

Fore-write  (foajjrart),  v.  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
WRITE.]  trans.  To  write  before  or  beforehand. 

1634  FORD  P.  Warbeck  u.  in,  Time  alone  debates  Quar- 
rels forewritten  in  the  book  of  fates.  1873  LONGF.  Dw. 
Trag.  i.  Marriage  in  Cana,  What  is  to  be  Hath  been 
fore-written  in  the  thought  divine  From  the  beginning. 

Hence  Po^re-wri'tten  {-of}ppl.  a.  Also  Po*re- 
writ,  something  written  before,  a  title;  fPore- 
wri*ter,  one  who  writes,  or  has  written,  before- 
hand. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  1243  As  for  ryme  or  reson, 
be  forewryter  was  not  to  blame,  For  as  he  founde  hit  aforne 
hym,  so  wrote  he  be  same.  1560-78  Bk.  Disci  pi.  Ch.  Scot. 
(1621)  37  Tbe  fore-written  Provinces.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
149/28  Y8  Forewrit,  titnlus,  Prescription.  1578  BANISTER 
Hist.  Man  \.  13  By  the  probable  assertions  of  the  best 
forewriters.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  iGrosart)  V. 
214  The  fore  written -of  Bishop  of  Norwich.  1649  BP.  HALL 
Cases  Consc.  m.  (1654)207  Such,  as  must  have  their  grounds 
from  fore-written  truths.  1839  BAILEY  Festits  (1848)  47/1 
The  forewritten  hour. 

Fore-wrought :  see  FORE-  prcf.  2  b. 
Fore-yard1  (fo»-j|yaid).4    [f.  FORE-  prcf.  + 

YARD  *.]  The  yard  or  court  in  front  of  a  building. 
1388  WYCLIF  Ezek.  x.  4  The  halle  [v.r.  fonerde ;  L. 
atrium].  1420-30  Lay-Folks1  Prayer  Bk.  (E.  E.  T,  S.)  46 
In  the  forjerdis  of  the  hous  of  oure  God.  1699  S.  SEWALL 
Diary  21  June  (1878)  I.  498  A  Pack  of  Cards  are  found 
strawed  over  my  fore-yard.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II. 
288  She  would  not  come  in,  but  sat  fretting  on  a  Seat  in  the 
Fore-yard.  1860  J.  WHITE  Hist.  France  (ed.  2)  90  Where 
gentle  lawns  sloping  downward  from  the  door  must  be  con- 
verted into  a  foreyard. 

Fore-yard-  (Sriauf).  [f.  FORE-  pref.  + 
YAHD^.]  1.  Naut.  '  The  lowest  yard  on  the  fore- 
mast '  (W.  C.  Russell). 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram,  iii.  16  The  fore  Yard 

[must  be]  19  yards  long,  and  15  inches  diameter  or  thick. 

1745  P.  THOMAS  Jml.  Alison's  I'oy.  145  Her  Fore-top-mast 

broke  short,  and  in  its  Fall,  meeting  with  the  Fore-yard 

i    broke  it  in  the  Slings.     1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Sports  ft 

[    Adv.  Scot.  ix.  (1855)91  At  sea,  when  the  bell  is  struck  at 

I    noon,  the  sun  is  said  to  be  '  over  the  fore-yard  '.     1854  H. 

MILLER  Sch.  $  Schm.  (1858)  6  After  toiling  on  the  foreyard 

in  a  violent  night-squall. 

t  2.  //.  =  ANTENNA.  Obs. 

1658  ROWLAND  Moit/ct's  Theat.  Ins.  937  The  fore-yards 
are  thin,  black  and  short. 

Fore-year :  see  FORE-  pref.  4,  4  b. 

t  Forfarnt,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Fon-fref.1  +  FAINT  a.] 
Very  faint.  So  •(•  Porfai'nted  ppl.  a. 

14..  IVhy  fcan'f  be  ft  Nun  112  in  K.  E,  P.  (r862)  141  At 
that  worde  for-feynte  I  fylle.  1563  SACKVILLE/W</KC/.  Mirr. 
Mag.  xv,  With  that  worde  of  sorrowe  all  forfaynt  She 
looked  vp.  1566  DRANT  Wail.  Hierew.  3  For  foode  to  theyr 
forefainted  soules. 

Forfalt,  -fault,  -faute :  see  FOKFEIT. 

t  Forfa'inel,  v.   Ohs.  rare  ~ '.     [f.  Foit-  pref.1 

-r  *famel,  ad.  Qfe.fameil-er  to  be  hungry.]  Only 
in  pa.  pple. :  Starved  to  death. 

c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  2282  He  charged  hem  to  wacche  wel 
all  abowte  That  thay  for-famelid  might  dye. 

tForfang,  -feng.  Obs.  \OV../or(e]fang,-f(ng, 
f.  FOHE-  pref.  +FANG,  KENG  .rAr.] 

1.  OE.  Law.  A  rescuing  of  stolen  property ;  the 
reward  for  this. 

a  1000  Laws  Ine  liii,  Be  forstolenes  monnes  tbrefenge. 
a  1000  Laws  /Ef heist,  vi,  Forfang.  .a:t  men  fiftene  peningas. 

2.  By  post-Conquest  lawyers  explained  (perh.  by 
conjecture  based  on  the  etymology)  to  mean  :  The 
fine  for  taking  provisions  from  a  market  before  the 
royal  purveyors  were  served. 

4:1250  Gloss.  Law  Terms  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  33  Forfengi 
quite  de  avant  prise  (avent  le  rei). 

t  Forfa're,  z"-1  Obs.  For  forms  see  FARE  ».i 
Cf.  KOBFEBE.  [OE.  forfaran  (f.  FOR-  pref.\  + 
faran,  FARE  zi.)  =  OFris.  forfara,  OHG.fer-,/or-, 
furfaran,  Ger.  verfahren.] 

1.  intr.  To  pass  away,  perish,  decay. 

O.  E.  Citron,  an.  910  Hi  J»ser  nicest  ealle  siSSan  forforon. 
Ibid.  an.  iopr  Seo  scip  fyrde  . .  x\  msest  earmlice  forfor. 
C1I75  Lamb.  Horn.  141  pet  fole  wes  welnech  for-faren 
drinkeles.  f  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  3018  To-morgen,  but  he 
mu^en  vt-pharen,  Egyptes  erf  sal  al  for-faren.  1375  BARBOUR 
Brttcc  I.  478  Thys  lord  the  brwyss..Saw  all  the  kynryk 
swa  forfayr.  c  1420  Fallad.  on  Hitsb.  IV.  951  They  seynge 
her  dwellyng  so  forfare,  So  fle  away.  1454  FABVAN  Chron. 
v.  Ixxxiii.  61  inarg.)  Thonge  Castell . .  is  now  Forfaryn. 
1578  Scot.  Poems  ikth  C.  II.  178  This  warld  sail  all  forfair. 
b.  pa.pple.  Worn  out  with  travel,  age,  etc. 

1393  GOWER  Conf.  I.  45  As  it  were  a  man  forfare  Unto 
the  wode  I  gan  tofare.  1460  Lybeaits  Disc.  (1890)  1574  No 
knijt  . .  Thauj  he  schold  be  forfard,  Ne  geteth  her  non 
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ostell.  IS-  .  Merchant  ft  his  Son  in  Hazl.  P..  P.  P.  I.  142 
For-faren  wyth  the  fyre  stynk.  1787  HTKNS  ffrlet  qf  Ajr 
109  Wi'  crazy  eild  I'm  sair  forfairn.  a  1810  TAMMABILL 

KtbbiKlatiin  H'eMing  Poems  (1846)  139  Though  sair  for- 
fairn, II<:  vuws  lhat  he'll  wallop  twa  sets  with  the  howdie. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  perish,  destroy. 

,11000  l.aius  Edtv.  $  Gjtth.  §11  On  earde  forfare  [man] 
hy  mid  ealle.  c  1105  LAV.  11454  WulleS  Romleode  .  .  for- 
uaren  v,  mid  fchtc.  ('1330  R.  BnUNNn  Chron.  (1810)  158 
Two  busses  wer  forfaren.  1413  Pilgr.  Scnvle  (Caxton  1483) 
iv.  ii.  58  A  worme  had  forfaren  these  pepyns  and  cor- 
rumped  them  withynne.  c  1450  M.  Cnrtnsyciiv  in  tlabees 
Hk.  1  1868)  30^  Thre  enmys.  .J>er  are,  pat  coueyten  alle  men 
to  for-fare,  —  The  deucl,  pe  nesshe,  be  worlde  also,  a  1605 
POLWART  Flyting  w.  Afontgoinerie  48  Make  obedience  In 
time,  for  feare  leist  I  forfaire  thee. 

1!  8.  By  Skene  associated  with  F.  forfaire,  med. 
\,.forisfacgrc.  (Seequot.) 

1507  SKKNE  De  Verb.  Sign,  s.  v.  Farit/actum,  It  is  taken 
for  fornication  committed  be  ane  woman  .  .  to  fore-fair,  or 
abuse  her  bodie.  1609  —  Keg,  Maj.  39  Werner)  .  .  gif  they 
forfair  or  abuse  their  bodies  in  fornication  ..  sail  be  dis- 
herissed. 

t  Forfa're,  i>.2  06s.  [f.  FOB-  pref*  +  FAKE  v.] 
trans.  To  pass  along  (a  way,  etc.)  before  others. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  897  For  foron  him  bone  mu3an  foran 
on  uter  mere.  <  1*05  LAV.  27373  What  beo?S  beos  ut-la^en 
pabisne  wei  us  habbeoS  for-uaren  [c  1175  forfare]. 

Forfars  (fp-i&n').  [f.  f'orfar  the  name  of  the 
Scotch  county  in  which  it  is  chiefly  made.] 

1881  CAUI.FEILD  &  SAWARD  Did.  Neriilrmorli,  For/art 
a  coarse,  heavy  description  of  linen  cloth,  made  of  un- 
bleached flax. 


Forfast(ed,-fa8tened,-fatted: 

t  Fo-rfaultry,  forefanltry.  Sc.  Ol>s.    [f. 

forfault,  FORFEIT  sb.  +  -uy.J   -FORFEITURE. 

fiS<S  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  41  A 
sufficient  cause  to  tyne  his  life..  and  deserving  forfaultry. 
1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Antobiog.  xi.  (1848)  367  The 
Lord  Warriston  being  summoned  under  pain  of  forfaultry. 

t  Forfea-r,  v.  06s.  [f.  FOB-  prefi  +  FKAB  v.] 
trans.  To  terrify.  Only  in  pa.  pple.,  which  often 
coincides  in  sense  with  the  phrase  for  ferit:  see 
FBBIJ  s6.'t  Const,  with  of  or  subord.  d. 

c  1100  ORMIN  674  ?iff  he  seb  batt  mann  iss  ohht  Korrfaredd 
off  hiss  sihhbe.  c  1310  Senyn  Sag.  (W.)  3078  He  slogh  him 
sone  that  ilk  day,  Forfered  that  he  sold  oght  say.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Sor.'s  T.  519  Myn  herte.  .  For-fered  of  his  deethT. 
Graunted  him  lone,  c  1400  Ywaine  ft  Caw.  1679  He  sperd 
his  yate,  and  in  he  ran,  For  fered  of  that  wode  man. 
For-feebled:  see  FOR-  />•</.  '  9. 
Forfeit  f/ufit),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4-5  forfet(t(e, 
(4-5  furfatt,  -fet,  6  forfect,  forefaiote),  4-6 
forfaite,  -ayt(te,  -eite,  -ete,  -eyte,  6-  forfeit. 
0.  Sf.  6  foir-,  forfalt,  -fault,  7  forfaute.  [a. 
OF.  forfet,  forfait  :-med.L.  foris  factum.  tres- 
pass, line,  netit.  pa.  pple.  ai  foris  fac?rc  to  trans- 
gress, f.  foris  outside  (see  FOR-  pref?}  +  facfre  to 
do.  Tlie  Sc.  forms  /3  are  corrupted  by  assimilation 
to/ault  or  default.] 

fl.  A   misdeed,    crime,    offence,    transgression; 

hence,  wilful  injury.     Also  with  of:  Transgression 

against  or  in  'respect  of,  breach  or  violation  of.  06s. 

In  forfault  (Sc.  Law)  :    under  charge  of  wrong  doin? 

guilty  of  breaking  the  law.    (Jam.) 

a.  01300  Cursor  M.  15814  ,Cott.)  Pelre  was  in  hand 
nummen  for  forfait  he  had  don.  1393  GOWER  Can/.  Ill 
J45  1  hat  he  the  forfete  of  luxure  Shall  tempre  and  reule 
U«3  JAS.  I.  Kinfit  Q.  xcii,  Thus  were  thai  wranir.it  that 
did  no  forfet.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arl>.)  53  Ye  may 
lrely..ete  them  wythoute  ony  forfayte.  1483  —  G  ne  in 
1  onr  1C  v,  Men  ought  wel  to  kepe  hem  self  fro  the  forfait  of 
mW*8f'  "  'S33  LQ.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  At.  Aurel.  (^46) 
^'i'-r  .  Censurc  •  •  dayly  loke  hcde  to  the  forfaytes  done. 
1668  FEMALE  let.  to  L,i.  Arlington  Wks.  1731  II.  90  No.. 
Corruption  of  Ministers,  can  preserve  them  long  from  payine 
what  they  owe  to  any  Forfeits  of  their  Duty. 
l  14..  tr.  Burgh  Laiuis  c.  19  in  Sc.  Actin)  I.  336 


2.  Something  to  which  the  right  is  lost  by  the 
commission  of  a  crime  or  fault ;  hence,  a  penal 
fine,  a  penalty  for  breach  of  contract  or  nei'lect  of 


f 


c  1450  Bk.  Cnrtasye  577  in  Babcis  Bk.  (1868)  ,18  Of  be 
cxcl?  ,T™    ""I,  f°4tis-      I*8»  CAXTON  Sri,.  «£ 

SJS^TSflC^JSJBS 

»±fcsS5^'SE&s.-Rfiia 

b.  trans/,  of  a  person. 

'.  ii.  i67Claudio..isnc 


J.  A  trivial  mulct  or  fine  imposed,  e.g.,  for  breach 
of  some  rule  or  by-law  in  a  tavern  parlour,  a  club 
etc.  Also,  m  certain  games,  an  article  (usually^ 
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something  carried  on  the  person)  which  a  player 
gives  up  by  way  of  penalty  for  making  some  mis- 
take, and  which  he  afterwards  redeems  by  perform- 
ing some  ludicrous  task. 

1603  SMAKS.  Meas.  for^  M.  v.  323  The  strong  Statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfettes  in  a  Barbers  shop,  As  much  in 
I  mocke,  as  marke.  1644  FULLRR  Holy  •$•  Prof.  St.  v.  x.  395 
No  more  than  the  forfeits  in  a  barbers  shop,  where  a  Gentle- 
mans  pleasure  is  all  the  obligation  to  pay.  1660-1  PEPYS 
Diary  4  Feb.,  And  here  I  took  pleasure  to  take  forfeits  of 
the  ladies.  1714  GAY  Trivia  \\.  175  The  . .  Wits  shall 
frequent  Forfeits  pay.  1766  GOLDSM.  yic.  W.  ii,  Walking 
out,  drinking  tea,  country  dances,  and  forfeits,  shortened 
the  rest  of  the  day.  1814  SCOTT  Wan.  Ixix,  We  played  the 
game  boldly,  and  the  forfeit  shall  be  paid.  1837  DICKENS 
Pickiu.  xxviii,  We.. beguile  the  time  with  forfeits  and  old 
stories.  1865  J.  HATTON  Bitter  Sweets  xxxii,  In  the  games 
of  forfeit,  he  played  his  part. 

4.  [trom  the  vb.]  The  losing  of  something  by 
way  of  penalty :  =  FORFEITURE. 

To  set  to  for/alt  (Sc.  Law) :  to  attaint,  outlaw. 

a.  1393  GOWER  Conf.  III.  177  To  give,  .and  to  withdrawe 
The  forfet  of  a  mannes  life.    1413  JAS.  I.  Kingis  Q.  cxxix, 
Vertu  sail  be  the  cause  of  thy  forfet.     1596  SHAKS.  Merch. 
y.  iv.  i.  212,  I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it.. On  forfeit  of  my 
hands,  my  head,  my  heart.     1619  MILTON  Nativity  i,  That 
he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release.     1644  —  Ednc.  Wks. 
(1847)  98/1  You  would  to  the  forfeit  of  your  own  discerning 
ability,  impose  on  me  [etc.).     1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
Let.  to  Ctess  Bristol  22  Aug.,  Debts.,  they  could  clear 
no  other  way  but  by  the  forfeit  of  their  honour. 

0.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  xm.  xv,  Eftir  his  forfait, 
the  constabulary  wes  geuyn  to  the  Hayis  of  Arroll.  1570 
BUCHANAN  Chamyleon  Wks.  (1892)  46  Y«  parliament  set  to 
forfait  sic  lordis  as  had  fled  in  Ingland. 

Forfeit  (fc'jfit),rt.  Forms:  see  prec.  [ad.  OF. 
forfait,  pa.  pple.  of  forfaire :— late  L.  forisfaelre  : 
see  prec.  In  early  use  serving  as  pa.  pple.  of  next.] 

That  has  been  lost  or  has  to  be  given  up  as  the 
penalty  of  a  crime  or  fault  or  breach  of  engagement. 
Const,  f  ////,  to,  unto. 

«.  J393  GOWEH  Conf.  I.  194  That  ye  this  thing  no  longer 
let,  bo  that  your  life  be  nought  forfete.  1415  WYNTOUN  Cron 
vn.  viii.  716  Hale  he  Ink  m-til  Ethchet  As  bai  had  fallync 
til  hym  forfet.  1538  FITZIIERB.  Just.  Peat  (1514)  38  b,  The 
value  of  them  is  forfayt,  halfe  to  the  fyndours  or  serchers 
therof.  1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  i.  5  Forfeit  and  confiscate 
vntp  the  crowne.  1601  SMAKS.  Alfs  H'cll  Iv.  iii.  216  His 
braines  are  forfeite  to  the  next  tile  that  fals.  1608  MARKHAM 
&  MACHIN  Dumb  Knight  v.  i,  This  monster.  .Whose  forfait 
life  is  witnesse  to  his  shame.  1*97  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg, 
iv.  711  And  his  long  Toils  were  forfeit  for  a  Look.  1735 
SOMERVILI.E  Chase  ill.  63  Behold  the  just  Avenger,  swift 
to  seize  His  forfeit  Head.  1817  HALLAM  Cotut.  Hist.  (1876) 
II.  ix.  no  These  have  half  redeemed  his  forfeit  fame.  1847 
EMERSON  Poems  (1857)  43  The  wish  To  tread  the  forfeit 
Paradise.  1859  Gl.AUST<iNR//<«a«'j  ft/Mill,  ix,  My  forfeit 
life  I  11  freely  give,  So  she,  my  better  life,  may  live. 
ft-  '4f3  JAS.  I.  Kiiifit  Q.  cxli,  All  though  my  lyf  suld 
forfaut  be  therefore. 

Forfeit  (ffMfit),  v.  Forms  :  a.  In  fin.  4-6  for- 
fet(e(n,  -yn,  5-6  -fett(e,  (5  foffet),  5-7  forfait(e, 
5-6  -fayt  te,  -feyt,  (5  -file,  6  -fyt,  -feet,  -feiot), 
6  S(.  forfat,  -fit,  6-  forfeit.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple. 
-ed.  Also/a.  /.  5  forfett(e ;  pa.pple.  4-5  forfet(e, 
6  -feyte  (see  FORFEIT  a.).  0.  Sc.  4-7  forfait, 
6-9  forfault,  7-9  forefault ;  fa.  pple.  4  forfait 
5  forfaut.  ft',  prec.  sb.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  do  amiss,  sin,  transgress.   Obs. 

a  1315  Prose  Psalter  cxviii[i).  119  Ich  told  alle  the  sinsers 
of  erthe  for-fuand  [  \,.prxvaricantes.\  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars. 
J .  P  199  And  al  this  suffred  Ihesu  Crist  bat  neuere  forfeted 
1496  DiM  f,  Pn,,p.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  Ii.  9,  They  forfete 
hyghely  ayenst  the  fyrstc  commaundement.  c  i«o  I  i> 
KERNELS  Artn.Lvt.  llryt.  (,814)  348  Ye  saye  y-  sflehath 
forfeyte  with  this  knight ;  for  he  can  not  forfeyte  with  her 
but  yt  she  must  be  accorded  with  him. 

b.  trans.    To  transgress  against,  violate  (one's 
faith  or  oath),  rare. 


[So  QV.farfaire  :  but  there  is  an  admixture  of  sense  2  1 

1654  U,  Scatter)' s  Curia  Pol.  28  Having  known  you  so 

notoriously  to  forfeit  your  Faith.     1800  tr.  Invisible  Man 

II.  208  You  have  received  my  oath;   I  am  incapable  of 

forfeiting  it. 

2.  trans.  To  lose,  lose  the  right  to ;  to  render 
oneself  liable  to  be  deprived  of  (something) ;  also, 
to  have  to  pay  (a  sum  of  money)  in  consequence  of 
a  crime,  offence,  breach  of  duty,  or  engagement. 
Const,  to  (the  receiver),  a.  in  a  strictly  legal  sense 


ne  yet  his  parentes,  can  forsake  their  prince,  vpon  any 
colour  without  forfaiting  more  than  a  quarters  scholehire. 
ySj*ySS^y^-f-  Wks.  ,872-5  U  S8  The  House 


settlement  of  a  parish. 
b.  gen.  To  lose  by  misconduct. 

hMb....  A",it-  P'  A'  638  Oure  forme-fader  hit  con  for- 
Pur,  an  apple.     ,-1400  Destr.  Troy  4450  To  forfet  bat 


FOBFEITER. 

faire  place  &  offense  make.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit  ix 
xxiv.  (1632)  1147  Wee  had . .  forfaited  it  [Calais]  so  that  wee 
could  enter  into  no  other  Article  of  peace.  1770  BURKK 
Pres.  Discont.  Wks.  1808  II.  303  The  lirbt  franchise  of  an 
Englishman . .  is  to  be  forfeited  for  some  offence  which  no 
man  knows.  1847  HAMILTON  Rciv.  f,  I'nn.  vi  (185-11  261 
The  angels  forefeited  all  happiness,  .when  they  sinned  1865 
J'BOLLOPE  Bttton  AV.  xxv.  298  He  had  done  nothing  to 
forfeit  her  love. 

c.  In  wider  sense :    To  lose  or  give  up,  as  a 
necessary  consequence. 

la  1400  Morte  Arth.  437  Are  I  be  fechyde  wyth  force,  or 
forfetle  my  landes.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  iii.  27  So 
should  we  save  a  valiant  gentleman,  By  forfeiting  a  traitor 
and  a  coward.  1615  CROOKE  HoJy  «/ M,,,t  ,97  But  shall 
we  therefore  forfet  our  knowledge  because  some  men  can- 
"°e  conteme  their  lewd  and  inordinate  affections?  1801 
Mat.  Jrnl.  389  Nor  can  any  one  regulate  his  professional 
conduct  by  it,  without  forfeiting  all  claim  to  consistency 
1847  EMKRSON  Kefr.  Men,  Montaigne  \\^. ,  lluhn)  I.  350 
I  he  moral  sentiment,  .never  forfeits  its  supremacy  1871 
NAPHEVS  Prev.  «,  Ourt  Dis.  i.  viii.  231  The  liquid  forfeits 
part  of  us  strength  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

d.  absol.  or  intr.    To  incur  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiture or  (obs.~)  confiscation. 

1717  POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  124  It  shall  be  reckoned 
a  neglect  of  her  business,  and  she  shall  forfeit  accordingly. 
I75S  Mem.  Caft.  P.  Drake  i.  2  The  Family  remained  b 
peaceable  possession  of  this  Estate,  .until  the  War  . .  when 
.  .they  forfeited,  and  were  driven  to  shift  for  themselves. 

3.  Of  the  executive  power  :  a.  To  subject  (land, 
etc.)  to  forfeiture ;  to  confiscate.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

a.  138*  WYCLIF  Dan.  ii.  5  Your  housis  shuln  be  maad 
commoun,  or  forfetid  [Vulg.  ftiblicabnnltit}.  1611  BIBLE 
F.ira  x.  8  All  his  substance  should  be  forfeited.  1700 
DRYDEN  Pref.  Fablts  (Globe)  495  Let  them  be  staved  or 
forfeited,  like  counter-banded  goods. 

*j  /-"W  "ARBOUR  Bruce  xni.  499  All  his  land  was  sesit, 
and  forfait  to  the  kyng.  a  1834  SLRTEES  Poem  in  Taylor 
Life  (Surtees)  246  If  thou  wilt  not  ride  with  us.  Yet  shall 
'«y  lands  forfaulted  be.  1895  CROCKETT  Mosshaggs  163 
As  for  Earlstoun,  we  heard  it  was  to  be  forfaulted  very  soon. 
b.  Chiefly  .SV.  To  subject  (a  person)  to  forfeiture 
or  confiscation  (Restates,  etc.) ;  to  confiscate  the 
estates  of.  O/>s.  exc.  Hist. 

« •  ?«'f>o  Morte  Arth.  1155  We  mone  be  forfetede  in 
faith,  and  flemyde  for  ever  !  1565  EARL  OF  BEDFORD  in 
Ellis  Ong.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  209  That  the  Earles . .  sholde 
have  byne  fortitsd  yf  the  kinge  couldc  not  be  perswaded. 
1639  pRUMM.  OF  HAWTII.  Queries  of  State  Wks.  (1711)  177 
Whether  it  be  lawful  to  proscribe  and  forfeit  country-men. 
1707  PK.ATHOL  in  Vn/foHe  20  It  is  the  height  of  Injustice 
..to  forfeit  any  Person  without  a  Hainous  Crime.  1816 
SCOTT  OMMort.  xxix,  With  the  purpose  of  forfeiting  and 
lining  such  men  of  property  whom  (etc.).  1861  LD 
B«OUOIIAM  llrii.  Const,  xv.  236  Seventy  individuals,  .were 
forfeited  for  their  adherence  to  the  King. 
,P:,  '535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  637  The  Thane  of 
Lalder  for  tressoun  and  cryme  Korfaltit  wes.  1567  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  iii.  201  Quha  did  forfault  him  of  his  land 
and  rent.  1581-8  ///,/.  Jnmes  1 7  (1804)  7,  The  regent  . . 
causit  forfait  my  Lord  Fleyming.  1676  W.  Row  Contn. 
MairsAuMiog.  xi.  (1848)  350  The  Parliament  did  for- 
fault  all  ihose  lhat  were  upon  that  jury.  I7«  CARTE  Hist, 
l-.ng.  IV.  284  Ihe  Scotch  parliament ..  forelaulled  general 
Kuthven  for  refusing  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
1 4.  To  exact  a  forfeit  or  fine  from.  Also  absol. 


t  5.  To  cause  the  forfeiture,  loss,  or  ruin  of.   Obs. 

«.  a 1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Mai,(s  Trag.  iv.  i,  Such  another 
forgetfulness  Forfeits  your  life.  1670 DRYDEN Conj.Granada 
l.  I,  Outrage  unpunish'd  when  a  Prince  is  by,  Forfeits  to 
Scorn  the  Rights  of  Majesty.  1673  KIUJC  Papers  (C'am- 
den)  I.  62  Any  Practice  of  this  kind  would  immediately 
SL-  ejr  colnnlands-  ««79  L.  ADDISON  Malittmedism 
29  Ihis  had  utterly  forfeited  him  the  reputation  of  a 
Prophet.  1704-5  WYCIIERLKV  Let.  to  Pofe  25  Jan.  in  Pope's 
Wks.  (1737)  V.  4  Your  good  wit  never  forfeited  your  good 
judgment  but  in  your  partiality  to  me  and  mine. 

ft.  1639  CIIAS.  I.  Dcclar.  TiiinnUs  Scot.  Wks.  36j  Albeit 
.  .yet  that  doth  not.  .forefault  the  Kirk's  right. 

Forfeitable  (f?'afitab'l),  a.  [f.  prec.  4-  -ABLE.] 
Liable  to  be  forfeited  ;  subject  to  forfeiture. 

1467  in  EnK.  Gildi  (1870)  38 )  Them  (goods)  that  be  for- 
fetable  by  the  lawe.  1495  Act  n  Hen.  I'll.  c.  64.  8  6  All 
Castels.  .be  not.  .forfcitablc  in  eny  wise  to  the  Kyng.  1683 
LUTTRK.LL  lirie/Kel.  (1857)  I.  247  Neither  the  charter  of 
the  citty  of  London  or  of  any  other  corporation  is  forfeitable 
by  law.  1767  BI.ACKSTONK  Coniin.  II.  133  A  moiety  of  the 
husband's  lands,  .forfeitable  by  incontinency.  1841  l<°rasi-r's 
Mag.  XXIII.  -,85  The  lives  of  these  official  Shylocks  were 
forfeitable.  1884  Weekly  .\'a/tsg  Feb.  31/2  The  interest  of 
the  tenant,  .becomes  forfeitable. 

Hence  Po  rfeitablene  ss.      1717-36  in  BAILKY. 

Forfeited  i.f^-jfitid),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-Kl)  '.]  In  senses  of  the  verb. 

a.  1530  Act  22  Hen.  VIII,  c.  15  Al  issues  forfaited  fines 
and  amerciaments  affiered.  1751  Scots  Mag.  Nov.  (1753) 
554/2  His  family,  as.. being.. connected  with  \\ieforfeittd 
fersan,  would  Be  . .  suspected,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist. 
I'-ng.  V.  272  They  determined  to  vest  in  the  trustees  of  the 
forfeited  lands  an  estate.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  i< 
He's  a  forfeited  rebel. 

&.  1687  Criin.  Lett.  agst.  Bnrnet  in  Burnet  Six  Papers 
54  Forfaulted  Traitors.  1708  J.  CIIAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt. 
Brit.  n.  n.  v.  (,74,1  38i  His  deputy  holding  in  his  hand 
one  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  the  forefaulted  person. 

Forfeiter  (f^-jfitsj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -KH  >.]  One 
who  forfeits  :  f  a.  An  evil-doer,  b.  One  who  for- 
feits (property,  etc.)  or  incurs  forfeiture. 

«•  '4«3  filer.  Sovile  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxiv.  83  Oflycers 
. .  to  done  execucion  of  lawe  vpon  forfetours.  c  1490  Pasta* 


FORFEITING. 

Lett.  III.  365  Mysdoers  and  forfay tours,  as  wesellis  [etc.]. 
1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  ii.  38  Though  forfeytours  you  cast 
in  prison.  1642  ROGERS  Naamatt  607  Their  forfeit  is  a 
double  mulct  and  losse  to  the  forfeiier.  1848  CRAIG,  For- 
feiter,  one  who  incurs  punishment  by  forfeiting  his  bond. 

£•  "535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  544  Thair  freindis  als 
that  tyme  forget  he  nocht.  Into  the  tyme  that  tha  forfal- 
touris  inbrocht.  1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  iv.  262  Desper- 
ance  was  found  ane  Forfaltour. 

Forfeiting  ^/jrifitig),  vbl.  sh.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FORFEIT. 

a.  c  1440  Promp.  Part'.  172/1  Forfetynge.  1545  BRINK* 
LOW  £'<>;«//.  2  The  forfeiting  of  the  londes.  .of  traytours. 

0.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xvi.  56  Als  he  gat  Setoun 
out  of  hands,  From  forfalting  he  sauit  his  lands.  1584  I  ,n. 
Hi  NSDANE  to  Sir  F.  tt\ilsinfhiim  in  Calderwood  Hist. 
Kirk  (1843)  IV.  173  That  there  may  be  nothing  done,. for 
the  forfaulting  of  their  livings  and  goods.  1884  Gd.  Words 
Nov.  750/2  The  forefauking  of  Patrick,  Earl  of  Orkney. 

Forfeiting  (fjr.ifitin.),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IXG  -.]  That  forfeits,  or  incurs  forfeiture. 

1791  \K\VTE  Tour  Eng.  fy  Scot.  277  The  heirs  of  the  for- 
feiting families,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng,  V.  272  An 
estate  greater  than  had  ever  belonged  to  the  forfeiting  land- 
holders. 

t  Fo'rfeitment.  Obs.  rare-*.  In  6  forfait- 
ment.  [f.  FORFEIT  v.  +  -MENT.]  Something  paid 
by  way  of  forfeit :  a  penalty. 

1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  n.  i.  17  Manie  a  Lollerd  would  in 
forfaitment  Beare  paper-fagots  ore  the  pavement. 

Forfeiture  (fp'jfiti/?i).  Forms  :  see  FORFEIT. 
[a.  QV.  forfeiture,  forfaiture,  t.forfait  FORFEIT  sb.] 

•f  1.  Transgression  or  violation  of  a  law ;  crime, 
sin  ;  spec,  in  Law.  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  348  Hereof  schulden  men  not 
fayle  wi|»outen  greet  forfeture.  1414  BRAMPTON  Penit.  Ps. 
Ixxiii.  (Percy  Soc.  t  28  Whan  I  do  ony  forfeture,  A  contrite 
heart  I  offere  to  the.  16*8  COKE  On  Litt.  59  To  do  a  thing 
against  or  without  Law  or  Custome,  and  that  legally  is 
called  a  forfeiture. 

t  b.  In  weaker  sense :  A  breach  of  rules.   Obs. 

1576  TURBERV.  l^enerie  13^  If  . .  he  touch  the  shoulder  . . 
with  any  other  thing  than  his  knyfe.  .it  is  a  forfayture. 
to.  Forfeiture  of  marriage',  (see  quot.)   Obs. 

1607  COWELL  fntfrfir..  Forfeiture  of  mariage,  is  a  writ 
lying  against  htm,  who  houlding  by  knights  seruice,  and 
being  vnder  age  and  vnmaried,  refuseth  her,  whome  the 
Lord  offere th  him.. and  marieth  another. 

2.  The   fact   of   losing   or    becoming   liable   to 
deprivation  of  (an  estate,   goods,   life,  an  office, 
right,  etc.)  in  consequence  of  a  crime,  offence,  or 
breach  of  engagement.     Const,  of,  t  on. 

a.  13..  Coer  de £.257  Forfeyture  on  lyffandlonde.  1389 
in  £»£•  Giltis  (1870)  76  No  brother,  .shalle  discuse  J>e  coun- 
seil  of  bi-s  fraternite  to  no  straungere,  vp  be  payne  of  for- 
feture of  be  fraternite.  1467  Ibid.  384  Vppon  peyne  of 
forfetor  of  xl*.  1455  Act  u  Hen.  f'V/,  c.  58  §  i  Actes  of 
atteyndre  and  forfeiture  made  in  the  seid  parliament.  15*3 
FITZHERB.  Sun'.  13  b,  That  there  may  be  made  due  proues 
without  fauoure.  .on  payne  of  forfeyture  of  his  offyce.  1614 
SEUDF.N  Titles  Hon.  31  Henrie  iv.,  possessing  it  by  the  for- 
feiture of  the  Lord  Scrop.  1741  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v..  Full 
Forfeiture  . .  is  a  forfeiture  of  life  and  member,  and  all  else 
that  a  man  has.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Contm.  1 1.  267  Forfeiture 
is  a  punishment  annexed  by  law  to  some  illegal  act,  or 
negligence,  in  the  owner  of  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments ;  whereby  he  loses  all  his  interest  therein.  1864 
BP.  OF  LINCOLN  Charge  6  The  minimum  which  will  satisfy 
the  inspector,  and  save  the  forfeiture  of  the  grant.  1868 
E.  EDWARDS  Raleigh  I.  vi.  94  The  large  forfeitures  which 
followed  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Desmonds. 

3.  154*  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  II.  416/2  The  said  sentence 
of  fonaltoure  was  gevine  vpoune  be  fift  day  of  be  samiu 
moneth,     1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.,  Treatise  132  The  paine 
of  treason  is  tynsell,  and  forefaltour  of  life,  lands,  gudes,  and 
geir.     1755  R.  KEITH  Catal.  Scot.  Bps.  (1824)  178  The  same 
year  he  is  witness  to  the  forefaulture  of  the  Earl  of  Ross. 

transf.  and  fig.  1637-50  Row  Hist,  Kirk  (1842)  539  The 
undoing  of  my  peace,  and  foirfalture  of  my  Saluation.  1655 
STANLEY  Hist.  Phihs.  i.  (1701)  27/1  What  forfeiture  you 
impose  on  others,  undergo  your  self.  1713  SWIFT  Cadenits 
ff  Vanessa  Wks.  1755  III.  n.  28  He  has  a  forfeiture  in- 
curr'd.  a  1853  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  in.  viii.  (1863)  VI. 
no  A  proud  remorse  does  not  forgive  itself  the  forfeiture  of 
its  own  dignity. 

t  b.  The  penalty  of  the  transgression  ;  punish- 
ment for  an  offence.  Obs. 

1390  GOWKR  Con/.  II.  268  This  shall  be  thy  forfeiture; 
With  that  she  both  his  sones  slough  Before  bis  eye.  1667 
MILTON  P.  /,.  in.  221  Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own 
head  draw  The  deadly  forfeiture,  and  ransom  set. 

3.  concr.  That  which  is  forfeited;  a  pecuniary 
penalty,  a  fine.  ?  Obs. 

a.  1399  PoL  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  412  Alle  his  ffynys  . .  ne 
fforffeyturi*  (Tele,  .mygte  not  areche  to  paie  the  pore  peple. 
1483  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870^  336  The  same  forfetoures  to  be 
enployed  halfe  to  the  said  cite,  and  the  oder  halfe  to  the 
said  ffraternite.  1588  LD.  BURGHLEY  in  Ellis  Orig*  Lett. 
Ser.  i.  III.  27  The  forfeycture  for  every  publique  offence 
committed  without  the  College  to  be  collected  by  the 
bedells.  1607  Nottingham  Kec.  IV.  287  The  order  for  v.  1L 
forfeyture  for  nfoungc  to  be  Chamberlaynes.  1709  ADDISON 
Taller  No.  116  P  7,  I  pronounced  the  Petticoat  a  For- 
feiture. 1781  GIBBON  ,tf-?£/.  <y  F.  II.  57  One  of  the  finest 
breeds  [of  horses]  . .  wk>  the  forfeiture  of  a  rebel.  1818 
COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  712  A  forfeiture,  part  of  which 
went  to  the  informer. 

ft.  c  1610  SIR  J.  MKLVIL  Mem.  (1735)  226  Promising  each 
of  his  Parly  a  Share  of  the  Forfaulters  of  the  Queen's  Lords. 
1661  LAUDERDALE  in  L.  Papers  (1884)  I.  93  Fines  and  for- 
faultures  are  wholly  at  my  disposal!. 

transf.  and  fig.     1601   Narcissus  (1893)  611   Helpe  mee 
fourth,  els  1  am  the  rude  woods  forfeiture.   1754  RICHARDSON 
Grundison  II.  vii.  105  Extraordinary  merit  has  some  for- 
VoL.  IV. 
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feitures  to  pay.  1786  HENLEY  tr.  Beckford's  Vathek  (1868) 
10  The  exaction  of  these  forfeitures  (their  beards]. 

Forfend,  forefend  f^fe-nd,  fo»jfe-nd),  v. 
[f.  FoK'/r^".!  see  sense  2)  +  FEND  z>.] 

•fL  trans.  To  forbid,  prohibit.  \Viththething 
forbidden  as  object,  or  with  personal  object  and  an 
infinitive  with  to  as  second  object.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Kings  xii.  8  And  the  prestis  ben  forfendid 
to  eny  more  takyn  monee  of  the  puple.  c  1400  Af>ol.  L,oll. 
70  pe  wedding  of  prestis,  or  of  cosynis  in  pe  brid  or  ferd 
degre.  is  not  forfendid  bi  be  autprite  of  be  oolde  lawe.  1493 
Dives  *f  Paitp.  (Pynson)  i.  i.  Bj  b,  Gregory,  .prised  him  for 
.  .he  forfendyd  them  to  worshyp  ymages.  1530  PALSGR. 
555/2  Naye,  I  forfende  that,  for  that  is  no  playe.  1548 
UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  i.  10  That  law  forfended  to 
were  any  clothing  of  linsaye  wolsaye.  1635  PAGITT  Chris- 
tinnogr.i  Relig.  Britons  29  Anselme.  .forefended  Priests  to 
have  Wives.  1660  STILLINGFL.  Iren.  n.  viii.  (1662)  390 
Whether  it  be  forefended  by  Goddes  Law.  1823  J.  BADCOCK 
Dom.  AtHHsem.  86  This  ingenious  veterinarian  forefends 
the  practice  of  mixing  clay  in  the  stuffing. 

2.  To  avert,  keep  away  or  off,  prevent ;  esp.  in 
deprecatory  phr.   God  ^etc.)  forfend\    often   with 
sentence   as   object ;   also  absol.  as    an   exclama- 
tion, arch. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25  The  veniaunce  is  forfendyd 
fro  Yrael.  1530  SIR  T.  MORE  Ordin.  in  Ann.  Barber- 
Surgeons  Lond.  (1890)  583  As  God  forfende.  1582  N. 
LtCHEFiELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  Ivii.  120  There 
stood  in  the  water  . .  a  great  number,  alwaies  forfending 
our  landing.  1501  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  V/,  v.  iv.  65  Now  heauen 
forfend,  the  holy  Maid  with  child?  1639  HORN  &  ROB. 
Gate  Lang.  Unl.  xcix.  §  984  They  joyn  themselves  "in 
company  with  the  godly  . .  as  guardians  to  forefend  mis- 
chiefes.  173*  FIELDING  Covent  Card.  i.  iii,  Behold  thee 
carted — oh  !  forefend  the  sight.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  n. 
iii,  'The  fiend  forfend  '  said  the  grim  Earl.  1859  I.TAYLOR 
Logic  in  Theol.  226  May  we  not  forfend  the  successes  of 
our  rivals  by  adopting  their  principles.  1887  BOWEN  yirg. 
sEneuim.  265  Gods  forefend  this  menace. 

t  b.  To  check,  refrain,  withhold.    Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  viii.  2  And  the  watris  ben  lessid  . .  and 
reynes  fro  hevene  ben  forfendid.  —  Prov.  i.  15  Forfende 
thi  foot  fro  the  sties  of  hem. 

3.  To  secure  or  protect  by  precautionary  measures. 
Now  chiefly  U.S. 

1593  WILMOT  Tancred  *r  Gismnnda  Pref.  iii,  Gismond  .. 
doth  humbly  pray,  Heauens  to  forefend  your  loues  from 
like  decay.  1875  HOLYOAKE  Co-op.  Eng.  I.  250  Some  men 
by.  .energy,  and  enterprise  are  able  to  forfend  themselves 
against  suffering.  1887  in  Amer.  Missionary  Oct.  283  This 
Is  forefended  by  the  fact  that  (etc.].  1892  Nation  (N.  Y.) 
28  Apr.  327/2  '  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mississippi '.  .was  fore- 
fended  against  even  the  treason  of  Wilkinson. 

Hence  Porfe'nded///.a. ;  Forefe-nding  vbl.  sb. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Strut.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  223  Adam  and  Eve 
syneden  . .  by  etyng  of  be  forfendid  appul.  c  1440  Proinf>. 
Parv.  170/1  Forbedynge  ..  or  forefendynge  ..  prohibicio. 
1605  SHAKS.  Learv.  i.  n  Haue  youneuer  found  my  Brothers 
way,  To  the  fore-fended  place? 

tForfe-re,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ferfb  an,  f.  FOB- 
//r/!1  +firant  KEKK,  v.  Cf.  FCKPARE  ^.]  a.  intr. 
To  perish,  b.  trans.  To  destroy. 

a.  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1098  For  neah  sclc  til5  on  mersc  lande 
for  ferde.     111225  A  net:  R.  334  ForSi  heo  uoruerden  wi5 
[uten]  hope.     13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  560  Quen  four-ferde 
alle  be  flesch  bat  he  formed  hade. 

b.  c  1205  LAY.  7280  Heo  for-ferde  Rome,    c  1340  Gaw.  <$• 
Gr.  Knt.  1617  pe  bores  hed  watz  borne  bifore  be  burnes 
seluen  pat  him  for-ferde  in  be  forj>e. 

t  ForfeTly,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  forfarly.  [f.  FOR- 
prefl  +  FERLY  v.]  trans.  To  astonish  greatly. 
(Only  in  pa.  pple.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17361  (Cott.)  Ful  for-farled  ban  war  bai. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  950  He  wes  forferlyt  gret- 
tumly. 

Forfex  (fjjrjfeksl.    [a.  ^.forfex  pair  of  scissors.] 

1.  Humorously  pedantic.     A  pair  of  scissors. 
1712-4  POPE  Rape  Lock  in.  147  The  peer  now  spreads  the 

glittering  forfex  wide,  To  inclose  the  lock.  1837  E.  HOWARD 
Old  Coimnod.  II.  iv.  95  With  the  glittering  forfex  in  his 
hand  the  Doctor  gave  chase. 

2.  Ent.  (see  quot.) 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  391  Forfex  (the  Forfe.r\ 
A  pair  of  anal  organs,  which  open  or  shut  transversely,  and 
cross  each  other. 

Forficate  (#ufikft),  a.    Em.    [f.  L.  forfic-, 

forfex,  +  -ATE  2.J     Shaped  like  a  pair  of  scissors. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1843)  II.  106  note.  The  man- 
dibles are  forficale.  1889  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.  Frigate-binf,  It 
has.  .a  long  Corticate  tail. 

Forficated  !f(»'jfikeited),  a.  Ent.  =  prec. 

1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anitn.  505  The  Loxia  with  a  forfi- 
cated  beak.  1860  in  WORCESTER. 

Forfication  (.fcafik^-Jan).  [f.  L.  forfic-,  forfex 
+  -ATIOU.]  The  condilion  of  being  forficate ;  ior- 
ficate  portion. 

1889  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.,  The  forfication  of  the  tail  U  three 
inches  deep. 

Forficulate  (fpafi-kirflA),  a.  Ent.  [f.'L.for- 
ficula,  dim.  of  forfex  +  -ATE  -.]  Shaped  like  a  pair 
of  small  scissors. 

1885)  Cent.  Diet.  s.v.,  The  forfkulate  palpi  of  certain 
scorpions. 

Forficulate  (fjafrk»ifl«:0,z>.  nonce-wd.  [f.  mod. 
L.  forficul-a  (see  prec.}  +  -ATE  3.]  intr.  To  have 
a  'creeping'  sensation,  as  if  a  forfuula,  or  earwig 
were  crawling  over  one's  skin. 

1849  LYTTON  Caxtons  vn.  iii.  There  is  not  a  part  of  me 
that  has  not .  .crept,  crawled,  and  forticulated  ever  since. 


FORGATHER. 

t  Forfi'ght,  v.  Sc.  Obs.~ '  In  7  foreflght. 
[back-formation  from  FoRFOOGHTEX.]  trans.  To 
exhaust  or  over-fatigue  (oneself)  with  fighting. 

1661  Mcrcur.  Caltd.  (Jam.),  These  noble  gentlemen,  .may 
. .  forefight  themselves  in  our  excellent  fields. 

tForfi'ghter.  06s.-1  [f.  Fou/;r/.  +  FIGHTER.] 
A  defender. 

1382  WYCLIF  fsa.  xix.  20  He  shal  sende  to  them  a  saueour, 
andaforfi3tere[Vu]g./n>///£7Mtorc/«],  that  delyuere  them. 

t  Forfli-t,  v .  Obs-  >  In  5  forflytte.  [f.  FOE- 
pref.\  +  FLIT  v.~\  trans.  To  remove. 

c  1420  Sir  Amiulas  (Weber)  381  As  a  fole  Y  am  for-flytte. 

Forflitten  :  see  FOB-  pref.\  6. 

Forfon'ghten,  ///<.-.  and  />//.  a.  Obs.  exc.  Sc. 
and  north,  dial.  For  forms  see  FIGHT  v.  and 
FOUGHTEN  ;  also  8-9  forfoughen.  [f.  FOR-  pref. ' 
+  FODGHTEN.]  Wearied  andworn-ont  with  fighting. 

c  1375  LAV.  26189  On  wis  cniht  com  ride  to  pis  kinges  ferde 
pat  was  al  for-fohte.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3686  ?our  roene 
. .  bat  feynt  ar  for-fouten  in  feld.  c  1450  LONELICH  Grail 
xlv.  765,  I  was  so  forfowhte  That  non  lengere  stonden  I 
mowhte.  1470-85  MALORY  A  rtknr  in.  vi,  We  are  forfough- 
ten,  &  moche  blood  haue  we  loste.  21550  (see  FLAUCHTKR 
sb.\  a  1775  Hobie^  Noble  xxviii.  in  Child  Ballads  vii. 
(1890)  3/2  I  'm  but  like  a  forfoughen  hound,  Has  been  fight- 
ing in  a  dirty  syke.  1787  BURNS  Let.  to  W.  Nicol  I  June, 
As  forjesket  and  forniaw'd  as  a  forfoughten  cock.  1818 
SCOTT  Rot  Roy  xxviii,  This  good  little  gentleman,  that 
seems  sair  for-foughen,  as  I  may  say,  in  this  tuilzie. 
b.  transf.  Wearied,  over-fatigued. 

1786  Harvest  Rig  in  Chambers  Pof.  Poems  Scot!.  (1862) 
50  They're  a'  right  glad  the  kemp  is  done,  For  they're 
forfoughten  ilka  ane.  c  1817  HOGG  Tales  4-  .V*.  IV.  253 
Both  he  and  his  master  were  alike  sore  forefoughten. 
1832-53  Whistle- Binkie  (Sc.  Songs)  Ser.  i.  39  In  case  some 
drift-driven  strangers  come  forfoughten  to  our  bield. 

t  Forfre-t,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FOR-  pref.*  +  FRET  z/.] 
trans.  To  devour,  gnaw ;  to  eat  tip  or  into,  corrode. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  138  Also  wiSuten  wisdom,  fleshs,  ase 
wurm,  uoruret  hire,  &  wasteS  hire  suluen.  1207  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  1 86  pe  gret  evel.  .bat  vorfreteb  menne  limes,  " 


Will.  Palerne  2376  be  werwolf.,  ran  forb..as  he  wold 
bat  barn  bliue  haue  for-frete.  1377  LANCL.  /'.  PI.  B.  xvi. 
29  Coueityse.  -forfret  neigh  be  frute  borw  many  faire  si^tes. 

Hence  f  Porfre'tten  ///.  a. 

c  1420  Pallati.  on  Hu&b.  in.  331  The  long  endurid,  old, 
forfreton  vine  Is  not  to  helpe. 

Forfrorn,  -frush, -fry, -gab :  see  FOR-  pref.*- 
i  Forga'll,  v.  Obs.     Also  pa.  pple.  forgalded. 
[f.  FOB-  prcf.l  +  GAI.L  z>.]     To  gall  thoroughly. 

1563  Afirr.  Mag.,  lien.  Dk.  BiiMun.  Ixxxiv,  The  Bull 
chased  with  Danes,  And  with  dyepe  woundes  forgald  and 
gored.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Philvmene  (Arb.)  117  That  horse 
which.,  lothes  the  griefe  of  his  forgalded  sides. 

t  ForgaT,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FOR-  pref.1  +  OE.  gcar- 
wiait  to  make  ready.  Cf.  ON.  fyrirggra  (Da.  for- 
giiire,  Sw.  fdrgora)  to  forfeit.]  trans,  a.  To  lose. 
b.  To  destroy,  corrupt. 

c  1200  ORMIN  14584  Mannkinn  bait  all  wass  full  off  sinne  & 
all  forrgarrt  Jaen  Godd.  Ibid.  17531  purrh  whatt  wass 
heflTne.sS  whel  forrgarrt  To  dre}henn  helle  pine?  13. .  h..  E. 
Allit.  P.  A.  321  Hit  watz for-garle,  at  paradys  greue.  fna. 
B.  240  To  lyue  per  . .  &  thenne  enherile  bat  home  bat 
aungelez  for-gart.  21400  Pot.  Poems  (1859)  I.  344  This 
fellowship  haa  forgard  her  grace. 

Forgather,    foregather    (pjgarSai),    v. 

Chiefly  Sc.  Also  6  -gadder,  St.  -gader.  [f. 
FOR-  pref.\  +  GATHER.  Cf.  Du.  vergadercn,  Flem. 
i6th  c.  vergaedercn  to  assemble.] 

1.  intr.  To  gather  together,  assemble. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vii.  xiv.  30  Ane  ost  of  futmen.  .Thik 
forgadderis  the  large  feyldis  about.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  II.  62  The  Scottis  all  forgadderit  in  Argyle.  a  1774 
FERGUSSON  King's  Birthday  Poems  (1845)  i  In  London 
town  Whare  fouk . .  Forgather  aft . .  To  drink  and  tipple.  1895 
H.  P.  ROBINSON  Men  Corn  equal  329  Three  or  four  other 
men  forgathered  with  them  in  the  wine-room  over  the  coffee 
and  cigars. 

2.  To    encounter,    meet;     esp.    to    meet    wit  A. 
Now  commonly  used   to   denote   an   accidental 

meeting'    Jam.). 

1600  R.  LOGAN  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  (1833)  II.  282 
Incase  ye  and  M.  A.  R.  forgader, . . be  very  var  vith  his 
raklese  toyis  of  Padoa.  1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's 
Aiitohiog.  ix.  (1848)  r42  They  forgathered  with  a  mighty 
hurricane  out  of  the  north-west.  1737  RAMSAY  Scot.  Prm'. 
Ded.,  Ye  fergather  wi'  your  friends  at  kirk.  1786  BURNS 
Twit  DffS  6  "1'was  in  that  place . .  Twa  dogs  . .  I  orgather'd 
ance  upon  a  time.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  Mount,  ff  Mere  xix. 
178,  I  foregathered  with  an  ancient  fisherman. 

b.  To  associate  with.    To  forgather  up :  to  take 
«/  with,  become  attached  to. 

1782  BURNS  Death  Poor  Mailie  x,  O,  may  thou  ne'er 
forgather  up  Wi'  ony  blastit,  moorland  loop.  1858  Times 
30  Nov.  6,6  For  this  ..  purpose  he  forgathered  with  the 
privates  of  the  regiment,  and  treated  them. 

3.  ?  To  come  together  in  marriage. 

1768  Ross  Helrnore  II.  100  Fouk  ay  had  best  begin  wi' 
dealing  fair,  Altho'  they  sud  forgether  ne'er  so  bare. 

Hence  Forga'thered  ///.  a.,  assembled.  For- 
ga'thering  vbl.sb.,  the  action  of  gathering  together; 
also,  an  assembly,  gathering,  or  meeting. 

1823  TENNANT  Cardinal  Beaton  11.1.33'  You're  awing  me 
a  pint  o'  gin  for  this  forgatherin.'  1839  BAILEY  Festiis  xix. 
(1848)  206  There  rose  a  shout  From  the  foregathered  multi- 
tudes. 1868  DICKENS  Let.  21  Mar.,  We  hold  all  sorts  of 
hearty  foregathertngs.  1884  St.  Jarxes's^  Gaz.  8  Aug.  3/1 
The  fears  and  doubts  of  nations  are  laid  to  rest  by  the 
foregathering  of  the  imperial  cousins. 
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FOEGE. 

Forge  (fooi&g),  sl>.  Also  5  foorge,  6  fordg. 
[a.  Ok. forge  (=  Pr.,  Catal.  furga,  Sp.  forja,  also 
fragua,  Pg.  forja)  :-Com.  Kom.  *faitrga  :—L.fa/>- 
rica:  see  FABRIC.] 

fl.  Manufacture,  construction;  style  of  construc- 
tion, make,  workmanship  ;  —  FABRIC  5,  6.  In  late 
use  a  new  formation  on  the  vb.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  78  An  horse  of  brass  . .  Of  suche 
entaile,  of  such  a  forge.  1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agripfa's 
Van.  Aries  124  b,  If  it  [Husbandrie]  did  not  teache  so 
many  monstruouse  forges  of  plantes.  1690  DRYDEN  Don 
Sebast.  v.  Wks.  1883  VII.  464  His  soft  metal.. runs  in  the 
mould,  And  needs  not  further  forge.  1691  RAY  Creation  n. 
(1692)  93  In  the  greater  Bodies  the  Forge  was  easie,  the 
Matter  being  ductile  and  sequacious. 
2.  A  smithy. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  576  A  smith  . .  That  in  his 
forge  smithed  plough-barneys.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  o/ 
^Esop  in.  xii,  A  serpent  entyrd  som  tyme  within  the  forge 
of  a  smythe.  a  1547  SURREY  Descr.  Fickle  Affect.  24  The 
hammer  of  the  restlesse  forge.  1689  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2482/1 
In  the  meantime  the  Enemies  Vanguard  attack 'd  the 
Village  Forge.  1712  POPE  Statiits  309  The  o'er-Iabour'd 
Cyclop  from  his  task  retires,  The  Aeolian  Forge  exhausted 
of  its  Fires.  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  v,  Joe  had  got.  .his 
leather  apron  on,  and  passed  into  the  forge. 

trans/,  f,  fig.  a  1536  Beauty  cj-  /Vn/.  Women  Cj,  Rather 
than  to  be  made  in  natures  forge  An  angell  thou  wouldist 
iudge  him,  I  make  auow.  1658  T.  WALL  Charact.  Enemies 
Ch.  45  The  Forge  of  their  own  fancies.  1697  COLLIHR  Ess. 
Mor.  Siibj,  n.  (1703)  78  The  brain,  .is  the  forge  in  which  all 
the  speculations  of  the  understanding  . .  are  hammered-out. 
1880  Victorian  Rev.  I.  545  England  ..  became  ..  the  great 
forge  and  factory  of  the  world. 

3.  An  apparatus  consisting  of  an  open  hearth  or 
fireplace  with  a  bellows  attached,  used  by  black- 
smiths for  heating  iron  to  render  it  malleable ;  a 
similar  apparatus  on  wheels  for  military  use. 

1481-90  Howard  Homeh.  Bits.  (Roxb.)  381  For  makenge 
of  the  belowes  to  the  forge.  1549  I'rhiy  Council  Acts  II. 
349/2  Smithes  forges  complet,  ij.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi. 
564  At  the  forge  Labouring.  1753  DODSLEY  Pub.  Virtue, 
Agric.  i.  iii.  164  A  ponderous  lump,  .to  the  hammer  tam'd, 
Takes  from  the  forge,  in  bars,  its  final  form.  1810  C  JAMES 
Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.,  The  cavalry  have  portable  forges 
as  well  as  the  artillery.  1839  LONGF.  Village  Blacksmith, 
I  hey  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge. 

trans/,  andyfr.  1577  FENTON  Gold.  Efist.  (1582)  106  The 
hearte  being  the  forge  whereon  our  wicked  plottes  are 
wrought.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  iv.  ii.  239  Come  to  the 
Forge  with  it,  then  shape  it :  I  would  not  haue  things  coole 
1634  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  IV.  v.  198  They,  .out  of  their  own 
sparkling  forges  have  found  delight  and  pleasance  for  the 
whole  time  of  their  stay.  179!  BL'RKE  Let.  Member  Nat 
Assembly  Wks.  VI.  14  All  black  with  the  smoke  and  soot 
of  the  forge  of  confiscation  and  robbery,  a  1839  PRAED 
Poems (1864)  II.  130  In  laboured  phrase  and  polished  lie 
Wrought  by  the  forge  of  flattery. 
4.  A  hearth  or  furnace  for  melting  or  refining 
metals.  Also,  the  workshop,  etc.,  where  this  work 
K  carried  on. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  vn.  Ivi.  188  The  forges  and  furnaces 
of  brasse  1674  MARTINIERE  tr.  I'oy.  N.  Countries  9  The 
Gorges  which  are.. much  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
Copper  Forges  . .  some  separating,  some  washing,  some 
melting, others  refining,  and  others  coining,  for.  .his  Majesty 
1796  MOSSE  Auter.  Geag.  I.  591  Forges  to  refine  pig-iron  into 
bars.  iSjeUus  Diet.  Arts,  ferrt.  .thegreat  workshop  where 
iron  i,  made  malleable. .ashingling  mill.  1874  KNIGHT  Did. 
Mec/i.,  Forge.  .3  a  place  where  iron  is  puddled  and  shin  -led 
O.  In  market  reports,  short  forforfe  iron. 
1890  Daily  New;  10  Jan.  3/7  Staffordshire  forge  ranged 
from  655.  to  7crf. 

6.  atlrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attributive,  (of 
or  pertaining  to  the  forgel,  as  forge-bellows,  -coal, 
-furnace,  -hammer,  -hearth,  -house,  -iron,  -master 
-smith,  -tongs. 


1855  LARDNER  Hand-bk.  Nat.  Phil.,Hydrost., 
forge-bellows.    1892  Daily  News  5  Sept.  7/1  Foi 


.etc.  21 1  The 
'or  good  *forge 


•L     r.        .   ,  J'        ~i     '     ' uut  l«u  01  iron    iorgt-toniis. 
D    bpccial  comb.,  as  forge-cart  (Mil.\  a  travel- 
ling forge  for  service  in  the  field ;  forge-cinder 


:  ju  -  i'  —  /    i         '"»&^-i*»iii.         3CC      UllOl    J 

forge-pig,  a  p,g  of  forge  iron,  also  collect. ;  forge- 
roll  (see  quot.) ;  forge-roller,  a  workman  in  a 
rolling  mill  (?)  •  forge-wagon  =  forge  cart ;  forge! 
water  water  in  which  heated  irons  have  been 
as  a  medicine. 


'v™7,/?  6'Fm<!r^n ,U"der  liim'    x"«  CHAMPS  t>"' 
.v.  M,ll,  6  «Forge-M,lls  turned  by  water  serve  to  raise  and 
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fet  fall  one  or  more  huge  hammers.  1839  URE  Diet. 
Arts  Tig  The  average  quantity  of  fine  metal  obtainable 
from  me  *forge-pigs.  1892  Daily  A'nius  29  July  2/4  North- 
ampton forge  pig  is  43$.  6f/.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Afeck., 
* Forge-rolls ,  the  train  of  rolls  by  which  the  slab  or  bloom 
is  converted  into  puddled  bars,  1885  Instr.  to  Census  Clerks 
92  [Workmen  engaged  in]  Wrought  Iron  Manufacture.. 
*Forge  Roller.  1810  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.v. 
Cart,  *Forge-Wagons  are  travelling  machines  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  artillery  in  the  field,  and  in 
repairing  or  replacing  any  iron  work.  17*5  BRADLEY  Fam. 
Diet.  s.v.  Turkey,  Let  'em  Drink  *Forge  Water.  1798  W. 
BLAIR  Soldier's  Friend  23  Half  a  pint  of  strong  forge- 
water. 

Forge  (fo^c^),  v .T  Also  5  forgyn,  5,  7  fourge, 
6  fordge,  furge,  [ad.  OF.  forgier  i^Fr.  forger}  :— 
'L.fabricare :  see  FABRICATE.] 
1.  trans.  To  make,  fashion,  frame,  or  construct 
(any  material  thing) ;  =  FABRICATE  v.  i.  Obs.  exc. 
as  coincident  with  transf.  use  of  2.  To  forge  to- 
gether :  to  frame  together,  weld. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28395  (Cott.)  A-mang  myn  oj>er  wark 
vn-lele  haf  i  oft  forged  fals  sele.  1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  iv.  n 
Who  forgide  the  dowmbe  and  the  deef,  the  seer  and  the 
blynde?  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  67  Of  wexe  he  forged  an 
ymage.  a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  967  There  myght  none 
feyrer  sayle  on  flode,  Ne  better  forgid  as  of  tree,  c  1475 
Partenay  6103  So  by  hym  was  made  and  furged  again 
Off  Malllers  the  church.  1578  UANISTRR  Hist.  Man  i.  9 
This  same  bone,  -seemeth  to  be  forged  with  fiue  sides.  1624 
HEVwoooCwwa^.  i.  i7The  image  of  Victoria  most  curio  uslie 
forged.  i8iz  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  3  Forging  for  this 
isle  a  yoke. 

2.  To  shape  by  heating  in  a  forge  and  hammer- 
ing; to  beat  into  shape  j  t  to  coin  (money).  Also 
with  out. 

13. .  E.  E.  AlHt.  P.  P.  343  Hit  watzJettled  &  forged  &to 
K  fulle  graybed.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  72  b,  After  thys  was 
ordeyned  that  ther  sholde  be  forgid  moneye  in  the  cite. 
11  *533  LD-  BERNERS  Hnon  xliv.  148  Cursyd  be  he  of 
Mahunde  that  for^yd  thy  sword.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron. 
II.  364  They  forge  in  Fraunce  newe  Floreyns  wherewith  ye 


FOR&ED. 

f  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  155  pat  was  a  fals  brefe, 
&  forged  wele.  1494  FABVAN  Citron,  v.  cxxiii.  100  He  then 
vsyd  gyle  . .  and  deuysed  or  forced  certeyn  letters  in  the 
name  of  Brunechieldys.  1552  HULOET,  Forge  or  falsifie  a 
\vritinge  as  chartre,  dede,  or  testament.  1605  Lond.  Pro- 
digal in.  iii,  You  forg'd  a  will.  1635  PAGITT  Christ  ianogr. 
in.  (1636' 94  Many  of  these  their  Keliques  were  forged.  1711 
STEELE  Sfect.  No.  264  F  3  He  has  carried  his  Skill  in 
Imitation  so  far,  as  to  have  forged  a  Letter  from  my  Friend 
Sir  Roger.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  (1742*  III.  xi.  241 
Nothing  was  more  common,  than  to  have  sayings  forged  for 
his.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Kef.  III.  it.  47  Elector 
Joachim  demanded  . .  that  the  name  of  the  liar  who  had 
forged  this  treaty  should  be  published.  1891  E.  PEACOCK 
N.  Bretidcn  I.  81  Forge  a  pedigree  if  you  haven't  one. 
b.  To  imitate  fraudulently ;  to  counterfeit. 


7  bin  forged,  and  ignorance  made  fast,  the  chain.  1845 
JAMES  A.  Neil'ii,  Did  you  ever  see  a  blacksmith  forge  a 
horse-shoe  ? 

fig.  1601  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Scrm.  Faults  Croat  39  An 
opinion  forged  at  the  fire  of  hell.  1681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr. 
Mor.  M.  §  2  If  the  substantial  subject  be  well  forged  out, 


b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  work  at  the  forge ;  to  do 
smith's  work. 

1382  WVCLIF  Ps.  cxxviii[ix].  3  Vpon  my  bac  forgeden 
[faMcaveniHt]  synneres.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  T  480 
In  this  forseyde  develes  fourneys  ther  forgen  three  shrewes. 
14..  LVDG.  &  BURGH  Semis  2135  Hym  to  Enfoorme  . . 
Why  his  sone  .  .Sauf  oonly  to  for^e  wolde  take  noon  in- 
formacion.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Die.  Intell.  ix.3io  The  Smith, 
that  forgeth  at  the  fire.  1770  J.  CLUBBE /^JM/^H.  43  They 
can  saw,  but  not  plane ;  they  can  forge,  but  not  polish. 

t  C.  To  forge  and  file :  to  bring  into  shape, 
fashion  completely,  make  ready.  06s. 

c  1381  CHAUCER  I'arl.  Foules  212  Besyde  a  welle  I  say 
Cupyde  our  lord  his  arwes  forge  and  fyle.  1447  BOKENHAM 
ScyHtyi  (Roxb.)  13  If  the  crafth  ofdescrypcyoun  I  cowde. . 
bolhe  forge  and  fyle.  1626  T.  H.  Canssiris  Holy  Cri.  424 
It  was  in  her  shop,  where  all  these  Councells  plotted  for 
his  ruine,  were  forged,  and  fyled. 

t3.  To  frame  or  fashion  (something  immaterial) ; 
to  contrive,  devise,  invent  0/>s.  exc.  as  in  4. 

CI400  Destr.  Tray  12551,  I  will  tell  how  ..  fortune,  full 
fell,  forget  |>ere  end.  c  1430  LVDG.  Bocluis  vi.  L  (1554)  145  b, 
Like  your  conceites  ye  forge  me  and  peint.  1562  WINJET 
Bk.  83  Quest.  To  Chr.  Rdr.,  Wks.  (1887-8)  I.  52  Forming 
thair  sermpms  for  the  plesuir  of  euery  auditour. 
t  b.  To  invent,  '  coin  '  (a  word,  etc.).  Olis. 

IS49  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erosm.  Par.  i  Cor.  i.  13  Why  then 
forge  ye  to  y_our  selfes  any_other  name^  1571  DIGCES 


1690  LOCKE  Hunt.  Undtrst.  in.  viii.  230  Those  few  [names] 
that  the  Schools  forged,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their 
bcholars,  could  never  yet  get  admittance  into  common  use. 

4.  csp.  To  fabricate,  frame,  invent  (a  false  or 
imaginary  story,  lie,  etc.) ;  to  devise  (evil).  Also, 
to  pretend  (something)  to  have  happened,  to 
fable. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  536  In  which  delit  they  wol 
forge  a  long  tale,  c  1440  Partonope  4459  Anon  she  forged 
a  fayre  lesyng.  1545  BRINKLOW  Camfl.  24  b,  Then  the 
matter  was  forged  that  he  hangyd  hymselfe.  1547  Homilies 
I.  Falling  fr.  God  I.  (1859)  82  Let  no  man  forge  evil  in  his 
heart  against  his  brother.  1648  Jos.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  XV 
cxli,  How  fine  a  story  they  can  forge  and  fashion  Of  no 
Materials  but  Imagination !  1752  FIELDING  Amelia  n  ii 
I  . .  forged  a  meeting  to  have  been  between  me  and  my 


ginary  mistress.     1794  GODWIN  Cat.  Williams  289  Who 


childhood  forges  for  a  pastime. 

absol.  1580  LYLY  Euf/mes  (Arb.)  298  A  gentleman  . . 
whose  name  I  will  not  conceale,  least  thou  shouldest.. 
M-  i!5*  t°J?r«e-  I6l°  A-  CooKE  I'°t*  Joan  in  Hart. 

K    •  ' v'  '°  lheV  are  driven  to  feign,  to  forge,  to  cog. 

5.  To  make  (something)  in  fraudulent  imitation 
of  something  else ;  to  make  or  devise  (something 
spurious)  in  order  to  pass  it  off  as  genuine. 


versity  seal.  1887  R.  BUCHANAN  Heir  of  Lime  v,  As  if  I 
had.  .forged  the  laird's  name. 

6.  intr.  To  commit  forgery. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  12  Thinke  not.  .that  I  haue 
forg'd  or  am  not  able  Verbatim  to  rehearse  ihe  Methode  of 


my  Penne.  1738  POPE  Epil.  Sat.  n.  190  But  Pens  can 
forge,  my  Friend,  that  cannot  write.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Kng.  IV.  245  He  wandered  . .  about  Ireland  . .  begging, 
stealing,  cheating,  personating,  forging.  1885  TENNYSON 
Despair  xii,  One  son  had  forged  on  his  father  and  fled. 

Forge  (fo'-ids),  v?  [Of  unknown  origin;  it 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  mispronunc.  of 
FORCE  (cf.  disfoge  for  dispose),  or  a  transferred 
use  of  FOKGE  w.l ,  with  allusion  to  the  effect  of 
repeated  blows  of  a  sledge  hammer.] 
L  intr.  Of  a  vessel :  To  make  way, '  shoot  ahead' 
(Adm.  Smyth),  esp.  by  mere  momentum,  or  the 
pressure  of  tide.  Often  with  ahead;  also  with 
along,  off,  on  ;  and  with  cognate  obj. 

The  first  quot.  seems,  from  the  elaborate  nautical  imagery 
of  the  context,  to  be  a  fig.  example  of  this  sense,  though  so 
much  earlier  than  any  other  known  instance. 

[1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gl.  Brit.  ix.  xix.  715  For  albeit  the 
Barke  of  his  begunne  adventures  had  without  perill  well 
passed  the  straigntes  . .  he  feared  the  gust  of  euery  wind  . . 
His  inward  study  therefore  still  forged  . .  to  cleave  his 
passage  by  taking  those  dangerous  lets  away.]  1769  FALCONER 
Viet.  Marine  (1789),  franckir  une  roche,  to  pass  over,  or 
forge  off  from  a  rock.  1779  FORREST  Vcy.  N.  Guinea  23  As 
she  forged  on  without  any  sail.  1830  MAKRYAT  King's  Own 
xvi,  The  latter  [frigate],  .continued  to  forge  in-shore.  1833 
—  P.  Simple  xxxv,  The  four-decker  forged  ahead.  1849  DE 
I  OUINCEY  Eng  Mail-coach,  Dream-fugue  Wks.  IV.  344  Off 
she  forged  without  a  shock.  1886  J.  H.  MCCARTHY  Doom  20 
As  the  Atlantis  slowly  forged  her  way  out  to  sea. 

trans/.  xn&Jig.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  14  Sept.  280  Presently  he 
drops  behind,  and  I  take  advantage  of  the  lull  in  the  tempest 
to  forge  ahead.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Feb.  n/i  Canada  is 
'forging  ahead',  as  they  say  in  the  North.  1887  JESSOPP 
Areatiy  viii.  223  The  artizan  who  forges  ahead . .  is . .  in  ninety, 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  a  born  townsman.  1893  F.  HALL 
in  At-ademy  25  March  266/3  No  good  reason  is  obvious  why 
our  little  1'ellus,  though  ever  so  crank,  should  not  forge 
along  till  the  year  2000. 

2.  trans.   (See  quot.) 

_  1815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  To  Forge  over 
is  to  force  a  ship  violently  over  a  shoal  by  the  effort  of  a  great 
quantity  of  sail. 

Forge  (fo'jdj),  f.3  [?  From  FORGE  p.1  2,  with 
ref.  to  the  sound.]  intr.  Of  a  horse  :  =  CLICK  v. 

1831  [see  CLICKING  vH.  sb.  b]. 

Forgeable  (fo»-jd3ab'l),  a.  [f.  FOBGE  t/.i  + 
-ABLE.]  That  may  be  forged,  admitting  of  forging. 

1381  WVCLIF  Bible  Pref.  Ep  vi.  67  Forgers  treten  forge- 
abfe  thingis.     18(9  G.  DODD  Diet.  Manu/.,  etc.  s.v.  Iron, 
Ductile,  moderately  forgeable  and  weldable.     1878  I/re's 
Viet.  Arts  IV.  551  At  a  red  heat  it  was  easily  forgeable. 

Hence  Forgreabi-lity. 

1878  U re's  Diet.  Arts  IV.  552  Carbon  affects  the  forge- 
ability  of  steel  more  than  silicon. 

Forged  (fo^d),  ppl.  a.  Also  4  i-forged. 
[f.  FOBGE  v.  +  -ED  '.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1 1.  a.  Fashioned,  framed.  In  qnot.  1382  alle 
forgid  trees  =  a\l  kinds  of  wooden  instruments.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Sam.  vi.  5  Dauid  and  al  Vrael  pleiden 
before  the  Lord,  in  alle  forgid  trees,  and  harpis. 

2.  Fashioned  at  the  forge,     f  Of  money :  Coined. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  70  Full  brighter  was  the  shyn- 
yng  of  hir  hewe.  Than  in  the  tour  the  noble  yforged  newe. 
1611  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  v.  13  Nor  shall  thy  wings,  nor 
Jove  in  forged  gold,  Work  thy  escape.  1679  Essex  Papers 
(Camden)  I.  235  Soethat  it  may  be.  .wrought  as  forged  Iron 
is.  01839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  259  Whose  broken  chain 
Than  new  forged  bonds  is  far  more  dear.  1881  Daily 
News  1 1  Aug.  1/6  The  '  Standard '  Forged  Horse  Nails. 

t3.  Fabricated,  '  got  up ',  'made  up',  invented. 

14. .  LYDG.  decrees  75  That  double  of  tonge  hatyd  adula- 
cyon,  ffals  Repoort  . .  fforgyd  talys  with  oute  sekirnesse. 
1583  GREENE  Mamillia  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  183  His  fained 
faith  and  forged  flatterie.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  135  The 
Priests,  .bydmulgingforeed  miracles,  increased  the  number 
of  her  Votaries,  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  (1655) 
37  Upon  a  forged  quarrell.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr. 
i.  ii  The  learning  attributed  to  R  -rmes  Trismegist,  is  but 
of  late_  years  standing,  and  both  ihff  ''thor  and  it  but  forged 
and  feigned. 

4.  Made  in  fraudulent  imitation  of  something 
genuine ;  counterfeit,  false,  spnrious. 

1484  Certificate  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  42  A  forget  testi- 
monyall.  1509  Act  i  Hen.  VIII,  c.  7  Many  ..  forged  in- 
formacions.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  38  This 
monstrous  forged  deuise.  1592  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vn.  xxxv. 
(1612)  168  Lambert  the  forged  Yorkest.  1621  G.  SANDYS 
Ovid* s  Met.  ix.  75  What  hope  has  thou,  a  forged  Snake, 
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FORGET. 


to  scape?  1628  COKI;  On  Litt.  Ixxv.  172  This  forged  release. 
(11641  B]-.  R.  MOUNT  A<;U  .-lets  fy  Man.  (1642)  169  Many 
forged  and  counterfait  writings.  1817  {'art.  Debates  716 
A  forced  Bank  of  Kngland  note.  1858  GREKNER  Gunnery 
246  Any  such  forged  or  counterfeit  stamp.  1876  HUMPHREYS 
Coin-Coll.  Man,  .\xvi.  404  Acquainted  with  the  aspect  of 
forged  coins. 

Hence  f  PoTg'edly  adv. 

1579  LYLV  Enplttics  (Arb.)  91  If  thou  wast  minded  both 
falsely,  and  forgcdly  to  deceive  me.  1675  tr.  Camden  s  Hist. 
Eliz.  in.  355  That  her  Adversaries  might  easily  ..  write 
many  things  forgtdly  and  falsly. 

tPOTgeful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FORGE  v.+  -FUL.] 
Apt  to  forge,  creative. 

1751  STOKMONT /J  Ayy  Frederick  Pr,  Wales  14  Th!  illusive 
scenes  That  forgeful  Fancy  plan'd.  1814  GARY  Dante, 
Pitrg.  xxv.  63  For  each  limb  Is  in  the  heart  by  forgeful 
nature  planu'd. 

Forgeless  (ft^jdslte},*.  [f.  FOMIJ&  +  -LESS.] 

Without  a  forge. 

1888  R.  DOWLING  Miracle  Gold  I.  x.  196  This  house  of 
bankrupt  and  forgeless  Vulcan. 

t  Forge'nder,  v.  Obs.  (Frequent  in  Trevisa.) 
trans.  To  disregard,  neglect,  slight. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden.  (Rolls)  V.  221  pe  holy  places  of 
Codes  were  forgendred.  Ibid.  VI,  407  pe  Kentisshe  men 
forgendrede  J?e  kynges  heste.  Ibid.  VI.  239  To  forgendre 
what  is  detty  and  ri^tfull. 

Forger1  (fl5*Mdgai).  [f.  FORGE  v.  +  -EB1.] 
One  who  forges,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  A  maker  or  framer  (of  something  material  or 
immaterial' ;  an  author  or  creator.     Now  only  in 
bad  sense,  a  fabiicator,  inventor  (of  false  stories, 
etc.). 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  19  Joseph  was  a  forgere 
of  trees,  bat  is  to  seie  a  wri3te.  1382  —  Job  xiii.  4  Rathere 
shewende  }ou  forgeris  of  lesingus.  —  Eccl.  xi.  5  God,  that 
is  forgere  of  al!e  thingus.  a  1541  WYATT  Poet.  Wks.  (1861) 
8r  Your  fault  is  forger  of  this  note.  1563  WINJET  Vine. 
Lirin.  Ded.  Wks.  (1887-81 II.  5  Al forgearis and  manteaneris 
of  schisme  anderrour.  1609  BIBLE  <Douay)  Dent.  xiii.  5  That 
prophete  or  forger  of  dreames.  1747  WEST  Resurrection  347 
No  Forger  of  Lies.  1805  WORDSVV.  Prelude  v.  523  Forgers 
of  daring  tales. 

2.  One  who  forges  (metal)  or  works  at  a  forge  ; 
a  smith  ;  f  a  coiner  (of  money) ;  also,  an  owner 
of  forges  or  rolling  mills. 

1382  WYCLIF  Bible  Pref.  Ep.  vi.  67  Forgers  treten  forge- 
able  thingis.  1424  Paston,  Lett.  No.  4  I.  13  The  forgeers 
and  makers  of  the  seyd  billes.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  ii. 
E  vj  b,  Forgers  and  makers  of  money.  1491  —  Vitas  Pair. 
(W.  de  W.  1495)  19  Saynt  Appellen  was  a  forgeur  of  yren. 
a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xiii.  13  The  forger  when 
he  feeds  his  fyre  With  sparks  of  water,  a  1679  T.  GOODWIN 
Justif.  faith  \.  vi.  Wks.  11607)  IV.  29  Thus  God  is  the 
immediate  Forger  of  every  Lmke  of  that  golden  Chain. 
1827  HONE  Every-day  tik.  II.  879  The  brawny  forger.  1858 
GREENER  Gunnery  91  The  inventors,  forgers,  and  finishers 
of  this  great  gun.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  13  Sept.  4/7  A  file 
forger.  1891  Daily  News  26  Oct.  2/6  Forgers  say  that  they 
could  do  much  more  work  if  it  was  forthcoming. 

3.  One  who  makes  fraudulent  imitations  (of  docu- 
ments, coins,  etc.) ;  a  counterfeiter. 

1552  HULOET,  Forger  of  dedes  or  wrytynges,  falsarius 
subtector.  1565  73  COOPER  Thesaurus^  Adulterator  inone- 
fae.  .a  foryier  or  false  coynar  of  mony.  a  1680  BUTLER  Sat, 
Plagiaries  12  Rem.  1749  I.  168  Mark  them  with  characters 
and  brands  Like  other  forgers  of  men's  hands.  1790  PAI.EY 
fforat  Paul.  Rom.  i.  n  The  forger  of  the  epistle  . .  inserted 
in  it  the  passage  upon  which  our  observations  are  founded. 
1791  BURKE  Let.  Member  Nat.  Assembly  Wks.  VI.  18 
Forgers  of  paper  currency.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities 
ii.  i,  The  forger  was  put  to  Death.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  V.  22  Whether  we  can  attribute  the  worst  parts  of  a 
work  to  a  forger  and  the  best  to  a  great  writer,  .depends. 

t  Fo'rger  -.  Law.  Obs.  rare  —  l.  [a.  AF. 
t/^rgvr~rOBa>tt';  see-En*.]  The  action  of  forging. 
(Cowel  1607,  and  some  later  writers  who  quote  the 
statute,  have  mistaken  the  word  for  prec.  sb.) 

1562  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  14  §  4  The  Party,  .grieved,  .shall,  .sue 
his  Action  of  Forger  of  false  Deeds  upon  this  Statute.  1641 
Termes  de  la  Ley  164  b,  Forger  of  false  Deeds  . .  is  used 
in  our  Law  for  the  fraudulent  making  and  publishing  of 
false  writings  to  the  prejudice  of  another  mans  right. 

tFo*rgerer.  Obs.  [f.  FORGER  !  or  FORGERY: 
see-EK^.]  One  who  commits  forgery,  a  forger. 

1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  628  Forgerers  and  periured 
persons.  1696  PRIDEAUX  Lett.  (Camd.)  183  The  forgerer 
was  acquitted.  1765  Chron.  in  Ann.  Rfg.^f-z  The  forgerer 
..  suffered  ..  the  February  following.  1826  BENTHAM  in 
IVestm.  Rev,  VI.  462  A  forgerer  is  comparatively  at  his  ease. 

So  t  Fo  rg-ering-  ppl.  a.,  practising  forgery. 

1618  BARNEVELT'S  Aj>ol,  G  iv,  If  these  forgering  fellows 
would  manifest  and  discover  themselues. 

t  Fo'rgeress.  Obs- l  [f.  FORGER  i  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  forger,  fashioner,  or  maker. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  ii.  cxlviii.  (1869)  134  Dame 
justice,  the  sinythiere  of  vertues,  and  the  forgeresse. 

Forgery  ifo^udjeii).     [f.  FORGE  v.  +  -ERY.] 

•frl.  The  action  or  craft  of  forging  metal.   Obs. 

1609  BIULK  (Douay)  Hob.  ii.  18  Because  the  forger  therof 
hath  hoped  in  his  forgerie,  to  make  dumme  idols.  1671 
MILTON  Samson  131  Useless  the  forgery  Of  brazen  shield 
and  spear. 

b.  concr.  A  piece  of  forged  work.  rare. 

1850  BLACKJE  sEtthylus  II.  184  On  his  shield,  stout 
forgery  of  brass . .  He  shows . .  The  terrible  Sphynx. 

2.  Invention,  excogitation;  fictitious  invention, 
fiction.  Now  only  poet.  Formerly  also  with  more 
reproachful  sense  :  f  Deception,  lying  ;  a  fraudu- 
lent artifice)  a  deceit. 


1583  STAXVHL-RST  .-Eneis  ii.  Arb.)  46  Hee  fabled  sundrye 
repurtcs,  Mee  to  trap  in  inatiers  of  state,  with  forgery e 
knauish.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen,  I  7,  in.  iij.  175  To  sooth  your 
Forgery  and  his.  1599  —  Pass.  Pilgr.  4  Vnskilful  in  the 
worlds  false  forgeries.  1602  —  Ham.  iv.  vii,  90  So  farre  he 
past  my  thought,  That  I  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  trickes, 
Come  short  of  what  he  did.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Poet,  Misc.  61 
My  never-slak't  desire  Will  cast  to  prove  by  welcome 
forgerie,  That  for  my  absence  I  am  much  the  nigher.  1782 
COWI-EH  Retirement  323  [Speaking  of  insanity]  Tis  not,  as 
heads  that  never  ache  suppose,  Forgery  of  fancy,  and  a 
dream  of  woes. 

3.  The  making  of  a  thing  in  fraudulent  imitation 
of  something ;  also,  csp.  the  forging,  counterfeiting, 
or  falsifying  of  a  document.  For  the  use  in  Law 
see  quot.  1769. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lncr.  920  Guilty  of  treason,  forgerie,  and 
shift.  1605  ROWLANDS  Hell's  Broke  Loose  5  Manes  . .  pub- 
lished a  fift  Gospell  of  his  owne  forgerie.  1696  PRIDEAUX 
Lett.  (Camden)  169  Several!  very  notorious  acts  of  forgery 
haveing  been  proved  against  Dean.  1741  MIDDLETON  Ciiero 
I.  i.  40  The  . .  art  . .  of  raising  a  kind  of  enthusiasm . .  in  his 
army,  by  the  forgery  of  auspices  and  divine  admonitions. 
1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  245  Forgery,  or  the  crimen 
falsi  . .  '  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a  writing; 
to  the  prejudice  of  another  man's  right.'  1853  C.  BRONTE 
Gillette  xxxv,  In  their  eyes  ..  I  write  essays;  and  with 
deliberate  forgery,  sign  to  them  my  pupils'  names.  1883 
Conientp.  Rev.  Dec.  842  It  was  natural  that  literary  forgery 
should  thrive. 

b.  The  fact  of  being  forged,  rare. 

1665  J.  SPENCER  Disc.  Vulg.  Proph.  83  A  sign  of  the 
forgery  of  the  whole  Prophecy.  1845  GKAVES  Rom.  Lit-zv  in 
Ettcycl.  Metrop.  756/1  The  forgery  of  the  Tabula  Marliana 
is  now  generally  admitted. 

c.  concr.    Something    forged,   counterfeited,   or 
fabricated  ;  a  spurious  production. 

1574  tr.  MarloraCs  Apocalifis  25  Their  wicked  forgeries. 
1641  MILTON  Ck.  Govt,  ii.  iii.  (1851!  157  A  pure  tyrannical 
forgery  of  the  Prelats.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F,  II.  99  A 
manifest  forgery  was  attested  by  a  person  of  the  most  sacred 
character.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  the  Banker  i. 
iv.  92  He  told  several  people  in  confidence  that  forgeries  of 
their  notes  were  abroad.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  4 
That,  .one  of  the  most  excellent  writings  bearing  the  name 
of  Plato  should  be  a  forgery  . .  would  be  a  singular  pheno- 
menon in  ancient  literature. 

Forget  (f£*ge*t\  $b.  Chiefly  colloq.  [f.  next 
vb.]  An  act  of  forgetting  ;  a  lapse  of  memory. 

1861  IVATTS  Handbk.  Ratliu.  Station  Managem.  27 
Errors  of  Judgment  and  Casual  Mistakes,  including  'For- 
gets'. 1880  J.  PAVN  Confid.  Agent  I.  in,  I  thought  you 
might  have  made  a  forget  of  it.  1885  T.  MOZLEY  Remiu. 
Towns,  etc.  I.  ix.  44,  I  was  very  liable  to  momentary  for- 
gets, transpositions  and  misplacings  of  words. 

Forget  (f^ige't  ,  v.  Pa.  t.  forgot  (-gp't\  arch. 
forgat  (-gse't).  Pa.  pple.  forgotten,  arch,  and 
poet.,  forgot  (-g^'t'n,  -gp'tV  For  forms  see  GET. 
[OE.  for^ietan  str  vb.  (forgcat,  -tfatun,  -gfteii} 
corresponding  to  OS.  far-getan  (Du.  vergeteii}> 
QHG.farge^an  (MHG.  verge^en^  (^tr.vergessen] ; 
f.  OTeut.  *getan  ,see  GET  v.)  in  the  sense  '  to  hold, 
grasp  ',  the  force  of  the  prefix  being  that  illustrated 
under  FOR-  pref.^  3,  The  etymological  sense  is 
thus  '  to  miss  or  lose  one's  hold'  ;  but  the  physical 
application  is  not  recorded  in  any  Teut.  lang.] 

1.  trans.  To  lose  remembrance  of;  to  cease  to 
retain  in  one's  memory,  f  Formerly  sometimes 
with  out.  Often  with  clause  as  obj. 

-  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xiii,  Nsefre  nauht  he  ne  forgeat. 
cioso  Byrhtferth's  Handhoc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  326 
ttet  bu  neforgyte  fc>aet  ic  J;e  nu  secge.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  98 
NabbeS  hie  no  J>ing  for}ieten  of  J»at  hie  her  iseien.  c  1300 
Beket  1956  Here  names  for  here  schrewede  ne  beoth  no}t 
for^ute  ut  \MS.  Lattd\&  nout  for3ite  juyt].  1375  HARBOUR 
Bruce  i.  16  Swa  that  na  lenth  of  tyme  it  let  Na  ger  it  haly 
be  forget.  1525  LD.  BEBNERS  Froiss.  II.  Ixii.  [Ixv.]  210 
That  I  sholde  forgete  out  ony  thynge  that  I  have  knowen  to 
be  done,  c  1540  Hpwers  of  Blessed  Virgin  E.  &  L.  104 
They  shall  Be  registred  so,  they  shall  not  be  forgetten. 
c  1676  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  izM  Re£  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  App. 
v.  34  The  D.  of  Monmouth  Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Godolphin 
and  a  fourth  whose  name  I  have  forgot.  1757  WESLEY 
Wks,  (1872)  IX.  270  Have  you  forgot  that  every  man  is 
now  born  in  as  good  a  state  as  Adam  was  made  at  first  ? 
1845  S.  AUSTIN  Rankers  Hist.  Ref.  I.  387  Frederic,  .did  not 
forget  his  numerous  wrongs  and  affronts.  1874  GREEN  Skort 
Hist.  i.  §  i.  5  Men  forgot  how  to  fight  for  their  Country  when 


they  forgot  how  to  govern  it. 

Prov.    c  1530  R.  HiLLEi 
sene  sone  forgotyn. 


;s  Common-pi.  Ek.  (1858)  140  Seld 


b.  To  fail  to  recall  to  mind  ;  not  to  recollect. 

1787  '  GAMBADO  '  Aceui.  fforseMen(i%of))'z'&  He  says  much 
the  same  of  rabbits  and  onions,  but  I  forgot  \$read  forget] 
how  he  brings  that  to  bear.  1847  MARRY  AT  Ckildr.  N. 
Forest  xv,  I  forget  the  sign  [of  the  inn]. 

C.  const,  to  a  person  -  as  a  matter  of  reproach 
against  him.  rare. 

1822  T.  MOORE  Diary  31  Jan.,  The  thing  has  never  been 
forgotten  to  Et!enne  since. 
d.  absol.  (or  inlr.} 

1382  WYCI.IF  Isa.  xliv.  18  Thei  forgeeten,  lest  ther  e5en 
see^en,  and  lest  thei  vnderstoden  in  ther  herte.  c  1435 
Torr.  Portugal  824  The  kyng  wold  not  fureget.  1592 
SHAKS.  ROM.  «5-  7«/.  i.  i.  243  Farewell  thou  can'st  not  teach 
me  to  forget.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  x.  n  Hce  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  God  hath  forgotlen.  a  1839  PRAED  Poem*  (1864) 
I.  363  He'll  learn.  .To  feign  and  to  forget.  18. .  TENNYSON 
Flight  i,  Are  you  sleeping?  have  you  forgotten? 

2.  To  omit  or  neglect  through  inadvertence. 
Chiefly  with  infinitive  as  obj.  In  poetry  some- 
times^^, of  natural  agents,  etc. 


c  950  Lindisf.  Go$p.  Mark  x.  21  An  5e  is  forgeten.  1 1000 
Ags.  Go&p.  Matt  xvi.  5  Hig  forgeton  J»a:t  hij  hlafas  namon. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  1730  (Cott.)  pc  folk  to  preche  for-gate  he 
noght.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prioress*  T.  59  This  widweliir  Htel 
sone  y-taught  Our  hlisful  lady.  .To  worshipe  ay,  and  he  for- 
gat it  naught,  c  1420  Sir  Amaduce  (Canidtn)  xxvlii,  To 
sadulle  his  horse  was  no^te  for^etun.  1548  HALL  Chron.^ 
Edw.  /K(an.  10)  216  God  dyd  neither  forgcve  nor  forget  to 
punLshe  the  duke.  1697  DAMPIER  \Toy.  I.  xvi.  444,  I  quite 
forgot  to  put  it  into  my  Journal.  1710  Poi'E  Windsor  For. 
353  The  winds  forget  to  roar.  1718  ROWE  tr.  Luian  ix.  1389 
Straight  His  Blood  forgot  to  flow,  his  Heart  to  beat.  1842 
TENNYSON  Gardener's  Dan.  85  The  steer  forgot  to  graze. 
b.  To  omit  to  take,  leave  behind  inadvertently. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1690  (Cott.)  Fouxul  ne  worme  forget  j  ou 
noght.  Ibid.  3163  (Cott  )  Suerd  and  fire  forgat  he  nog  lit. 
1535  COVERDALE  Dent.  xxiv.  19  Whan  thou  hast  reaped 
downe  thine  haruest  in  the  felde,  and  hast  forgotten  a  shefe 
in  the  felde.  1596  SHAKS  i  Hen.  IV,  m.  i.  6  Hotsp.  A  plague 
vpon  it,  I  haue  forgot  the  Mappe.  GU-nd.  No,  here  it  is. 
1768  GOLDSM.  Good-n.  Man  iv.  i,  I  had  almost  fortot  the 
wedding  ring  !  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  72  We  had  no 
candles,  they  had  been  forgotten. 

fc.  with  complementary  adj.  or  adv.   Obs* 

ft  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  vi.  6  t>at  nane  be  forgetyn  vn- 
punyst.  r  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  (1886)  127  pes  binges 
cure  lady  forgat  bihynde  hir  whan  sche  ?ede  oute  of  pat 
plaas  in  to  Egypte.  1513  DOUGLAS  &nei$  xi.  xvi.  69  Hys 
feris  all  hes  hym  for5et  allane. 

d.  To  omit  to  mention,  leave  unnoticed,  pass 
over  inadvertently. 

1538  ELYOT,  Prsetermitto^  to  leue  vntouched,  to  forgete, 
to  leue  oute.  1548  HALL  Chron^  Hen.  K(an.  3)  49  b,  I  may 
not  forget  how  the  Frenche  men  ..  sent  a  herault,  1625 
BACON  £ss,.  Cunning  (Arb.)  439  He  would  passe  ouer  that, 
that  he  intended  most,  and  goe  forth,  and  come  backe 
againe,  and  speake  of  it,  as  of  a  Thing,  that  he  had  almost 
forgot.  1674  tr.  Schefferts  Lapland  93,  1  had  almost  forgot 
Tobacco,  of  which  they  are  very  great  admirers.  1775 
S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal  Opin.  (1783)  III.  187  Pray  don't  forget 
me  to  your  uncle.  x88i  FREEMAN  Snbj.  Venice  166  Not 
forgetting  a  gate  which  has  been  made  out  in  the  long  walls. 

3.  To  cease  or  omit  to  think  of,  let  slip  out  of 
the  mind,  leave  out  of  sight,  take  no  note  of. 

c  1000  Ags,  Ps.  (.Th.)  xij.  i  Hu  lance  wilt  bu,  Drihten,  mm 
forgitan.  c  1200  Vices  $•  Virtues  (1888)  7  Hie  for^itefl  to 
swioe  hem  seluen  wiS-innen.  a  1300  Floriz  fy  Bl.  497 
(Camb.  MS.)  Ne  schal  ihc  neure  for3ete  J?e.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  20208  (Cott.)  O  J>at  bode  forgat  scho  nognt. 
138*  WYCLIF  Ps.  cxviii[i].  176  Thin  hestis  I  haue  notfor,eten. 
c  1450  Bk.Cnrtasye  106  in  Babees  Bk.  305  pou  schalle  neuer 
lose  for  to  be  kynde  *,  That  on  for^etis  anojrer  hase  in  mynde. 
1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  45.  1651  ISAACKSON  in 
FiJltr's  Abel  Redh'.^  Andrewes  (1867)  II.  168  He  forgat 
not  his  patron,  Dr.  Watts,  at  his  end.  1717  POPE  Eloisa  208 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.  1797  NELSON  Aug. 
in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  II.  437,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
be  neglected  and  forgot,  as  probably  I  shall  no  longer  be 
considered  as  useful.  1888  Miss  BRADDON  Fatal  Three  i.  v. 
Are  you  forgetting  luncheon  ? 

b.  used  in  connexion  with  Forgive ;  also  also!. 
passing  into  proverb. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  124  Al  J»et  hurt  &  al  bet  sore  were  uor- 
jiten  &  for^iuen  uor  glednesse.  1421-2  HoOttKVB  jPjfe&^Xtf 
672  Mochil  thyng  haast  thow  write,  That  they  nat  foryeue 
haue,  ne  foryi:e.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  380  Hee  did 
both  forgive  and  forgett  offences  committed  against  his 
majestic.  x6zi  ELSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  74, 
I  am  sorry  for  it :  I  praye  forgive  and  forgett.  1775  SHEKIDAN 
Rivals  iv.  ii,  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  we  must  forget 
and  forgive.  1841  TRENCH  Parables  xxiv.  (1877)  411  Though 
God  may  forgive,  man  is  not  therefore  to  forget. 

fc.  To  drop  the  practice  of  (a  duty,  virtue, 
etc.)  ;  to  lose  the  use  of  (one's  senses).  To  forget  to 
do  =  tQ  forget  how  to  do  (something).  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  203  He  foraet  alle  his  fre  f>ewes, 
And  wex  wod  to  be  wrache.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1752 
Lncrece,  Desire  That  in  his  htrte  brent  as  any  fire  So 
wodely  that  hys  witte  was  foryeten.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II. 
20  So  clene  his  wittes  he  foryete.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err. 
in.  ii.  i  And  may  it  be  that  you  haue  quite  forgot  A  husbands 
office?  1592  —  Ven.  <$•  Ad.  1061  Her  joints  forget  to  bow. 
1670  MILTON  Hist.Eng,  \\.  36  The  terrour  of  such  new  and 
resolute  opposition  made  them  forget  thir  wonted  valour. 

4.  In  stronger  sense:  To  neglect  wilfully,  take 
no  thought  of,  disregard,  overlook,  slight. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  ^1724)  445  He  velvet  al  f»e  strong  oK  J»at 
he  adde  byuore  To  emperesse.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc. 
2051  Whiles  bai  lyf  bai  have  na  mynde  Of  God,  bot  forgettes 
hym.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Scrm.  Sel.  Wks.  I,  201  |>is  lore  is  for- 
aete  and  pe  fendis  lore  take,  a  1400-50  Alexander  3276 
The  gome  b:it  hys  god  forgatt.  1571  BUCHANAN  Ane  Ad~ 
monition  Wks.  (1892)  21  It  may  seame  . .  that  I  . .  for^ettis 
my  devoir,  a  1703  BURKITT  On  N.  7\Jas.  ii.  5  Men  wallow  in 
wealth, and  forget  God.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE//*!//*/!  ii,  Why 
should  I  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  what  is  due  to  my  father  ? 

5.  To  forget  oneself .  a.  To  omit  care  for  oneself. 
b.  To  lose  remembrance  of  one*s  own  station,  posi- 
tion, or  character  ;  to  lose  sight  of  the  requirements 
of  dignity,  propriety,  or  decorum ;  to  behave  unbe- 
comingly,    f  c.  To  lose  one's  way.     d.  To  lose 
consciousness. 

a.  a  i2op  Moral  Ode  25  PC  be  him  selfe  forfeit  for  wiue 
oSer  for  childe  He  sal  cumen  on  euel  stede.      a  1215  Leg. 
Kath.  1377  Feire  is  us  tfallen  :  ah  }et  we  for3eote<$  us. 

b.  1593  SHAKS.  Rick.  //,  in.  ii.  83  Anm.  Comfort,  my 
liege ;    remember  who  you  are.     K.  Rich.    I   had   forgot 
myself:   am  I  not   king?    a  1627  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY 
Channeling   in.  iv,  Push  !  you  forget  yourself;  A  woman 
dipp'd  in  blood,  and  talk  of  modesty!  1697  COLLIER  Immor. 
Stage  i.  4  Jacinta,   Elvira,    Dalinda  ..  forget   themselves 
extreamly :  And  almost  all  the  Characters  . .  are  foul  and 
nauseous.    1794  NELSON  29  July  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845) 
I.  462  These  Agents  forget  themselves  very  much.      1856 
REAUE  Never  too  late  xi,  How  is  he  to  answer  my  question 
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PORGETEL. 

if  he  holds  his  tongue  ?  you  forget  yourself.  1891  igth  Cent. 
Dec.  856  When  any  speaker  so  far  forgot  himself  as  [etc.]. 

C.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castmtktdal  Cmn/.  h.  In<t.*.\. 
93  b,  The  Captaine  General!,  .founde.. missing  one  of  his 
greate  Shippes,  in  the  which  went  Sancho  . .  vnto  whome 
it  did  well  appeare,  by  reason  it  was  night,  that  he  had 
foreotten  himselfe. 

d  1390  GO>VER  Can/.  II.  21, 1  myself  foryete,  1  hat  I  wot 
never,  what  I  am,  Ne  whider  I  shall,  ne  whenne  I  cam. 
c  1430  Syr.  Gener.  (Roxb.)  7561  Hir  self  she  fprgute,  With- 
out spedi  stil  she  sute.  1717  POPE  Elaisa  24  Though  cold 
like  you,  unmov'd  and  silent  grown,  I  have  not  yet  forgot 
myself  to  stone.  Mod.  I  was  nearly  asleep,  I  had  just  for- 
gotten myself. 

Hence  Forge'tter,  one  who  forgets. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xn.  vii.  (1495)  417  The 
coluoure  is  . .  foryeter  of  wronges.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
174/1  Forjetare  \y.r.  forgeter],  imiiumor.  1613  BEAUM.  &  FL. 
Captain  IV.  iii,  I  think  her  A  strange  forgetter  of  herself. 
*755  JOHNSON,  Forgetter,  a  careless  person.  1826  LAMB 
Elia  Ser.  II.  Pop.  I' attack's,  We  are  not.  .so  careless  as  that 
Imperial  forgetter  of  his  dreams.  1869  SPUKOEON  Treat. 
Dav.  Ps.  ix.  17  Forgetters  of  God. 

t  Forge'tel,  a.  0!>s.  Forms  :  I  forsyttol,  4 
forgetel.  -il,  4-5  foryetel,!,  5  forjetylle,  for- 
getyll.  [OE.  forgytol,  forgeotul,  forntcl,  f.  for- 
lietan  :  see  prec. ;  corresp.  to  Fris.  forgittel,  Du. 
vergetel,  LG.  forgetel]  Forgetful,  forgetting. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  118  He.,  was  forgyttol,  ac  jefaest- 
node  his  lare  on  faisthafelum  semynde.  a  1340  KAMI-OLE 
Psalter  cxviii.  10  He  bat  sekis  noght  god  in  all  his  hert  he 
is  forgelil.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  98  Foryetel,  slow  and 
wery  sone  Of  every  thing.  1430  LVDG.  Chran.  Tray  iv. 
xxxv,  As  I  were  foryetell  reckles  To  remember,  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  174/1  For3etylle..0MW<w«. 

Hence  frorgre-telness,  -ship,  forgetfulness.  Obs. 

a  looo  Lamb.  Ps.  lxxxvii[i).  12  (Bosw.)  On  lande  foreytel- 
nysse.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  71  Ten  J>ing  ben  be  letten 
men  of  here  scrifte. .  forgetelnesse,  nutelnesse  [etc.],  a  1300 
E.  E.  Psalttr  cxxxvi[i].  5  If  I  for-gete  be,  Jerusalem  land,  I'o 
for-getelnesse  given  be  mi  right  hand,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  176  So  did  Kyng  Philip  with  sautes  on  |>am 
gan  pres,  Bol  for  a  forgetilschlp  R.  &  he  bobe  les.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  T  753  The  fifthe  is  foryetelnesse  by  to 
muchel  drynkynje.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  2441  pai 
knew  pair  forgetilnes. 

Forgetful  (f^Jge-tful),  a.    [f.   FORGET   v.  + 

-FUL.] 

1.  Apt,  inclined,  or  liable  to  forget ;  having  a  bad 
memory.   Also,  that  forgets :  const,  of. 

1382  WYCLIF  jfas.  i.  25  Not  maad  a  forgetful  herer,  but 
a  doer  of  werk.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  v.  165  We  ben  ful 
free!  and  foneteful.  1509  FISHER  Fun.  Strut,  C'tess 
Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  291  She  wolde  not  be.  .forgetefull  of 
ony  kyndnes  or  seruyce  done  to  her  before.  1601  SHAKS. 
Jill.  C.  iv.  iii.  255  Beare  with  me  good  Boy,  I  am  much  for- 
getfull.  1794  COLERIDGE  DsathofChatterton  115  Wisely 
forgetful.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xiv.  97  Forgetful  of  the 
glory  of  the  past. 

2.  Heedless,  neglectful.     Const,  of  or  inf. 
1526-34  TINDALE  Heb.  xiii.  2  Be  not  forgetfutl  to  lodge 

straungers.  1697  DHYDEN  I'irf.  Georg.  iv.  709 Th' unwary- 
Lover  cast  his  Eyes  behind,  Forgetful  of  the  Law.  1720  PRIOR 
Horace  i.  ix.  16,  I.. intend  To  serve  myself,  forgetful  of 
my  Friend.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  53  Forgetful  of  his  glory 
and  his  name. 

3.  That   causes   to    forget,    inducing    oblivion. 
Chiefly  poet.     (Cf.  oblivious?) 

1557  Tofti-irsMisc.(.\rb.)z-ji  Reason  runnes  about,  To 
seke  forgetfull  water.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  II.  74  If  the  sleepy 
i  drench  Of  that  forgetful  Lake  benumme  not  still.  1697 
DRYDEN  /Eneitt  VI.  1017  Compell'd  to  drink  the  deep 
Lethean  Flood,  In  large  forgetful  draughts.  1787  Generous 
Attachm.  I.  157  The  self  same  bed  ..  once  received  an 
honoured  parent  . .  to  its  soft  forgetful  down.  1850  TENNY- 
SON In  Mem.  xxxv,  The  sound  of  that  forgetful  shore. 

Hence  Porge'tfully  adv.,  in  a  forgetful  manner. 

a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1744)  VIII.  xiv.  416  It  is  our  duty. . 
forgetfully,  to  accept  the  oppression.  1731  BOYSE  From  C. 
Drydens  llorti Arlingtoniani Poems 36 'through  the  Maze 
forgetfully  they  stray.  1859  CORNWALLIS  Nnv  World  I.  70 
One  of  them  having  forgetfully  left  his  umbrella  behind  him. 

Forgetfulness  (fffige-tfulnes).  [f.  prec.  + 
-NESS.  J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  forgetful. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  apt  to  forget,  the  state  of 
forgetting. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  19  Establisshe  &  ease 
..thy  foryetfulnesse  with  thyn  remembraunce.  1553  T. 
WILSON  Rliel.  m.  H2a,  Where  ouer  much  cold  is  ..  tnere 
is  euer^muche  forgetfulnesse.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  282  This 
.  .he  did  not  do  out  of  design,  but  pure  forgetfullness.  1725 
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Claudius.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xxx,  He  smiled  upon 
all  present  in  happy  forgetfulness  of  having  exhibited  symp- 
toms  of  pugnacity. 

2.  The  condition  of  forgetting  or  losing  recollec- 
tion of  everything. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xin.  i.  (r495)  44O  In  Boecia 
ben  two  welles,  that  one  makith  good  mynde,  and  that  other 
makyth  foryetfulnesse.  14..  Epiph.  in  Tundale's  Vis.  116 
Euer  with  deth  cometh  forgetfulnes.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hfn. 
/K,  III.  i.  8  O  gentle  Sleepe  . .  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my 
eye-lids  downe  And  steepe  my  Sences  in  Forgetfulnesse. 

3.  1  he  state  of  being  forgotten,  oblivion.  ?  Obs. 
1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  fast.  iv.  xviii.  (1634)  704  This 

Masse  . .  shamefully  . .  putteth  his  death  in  forgetfulnesse 
1663  CHARLETON  Chor.  Gigant.  5  Monuments  themselves 
are  subject  to  Forgetfulness  even  while  they  remain  1770- 
81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Mallet,  [His]  Amyntor  and  Theodora', 
is  now  lost  in  forgetfulness.  1829  LVTTON  Divereux  l.  xiv 
The  forgetfulness  of  one  buried  is  nothing  to  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  one  disgraced. 
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4.  Disregard,  inattention,  neglect. 

1576  FI.EMINO  Paiwfl.  Jifiit.  272  It  doeth  kindle  in  his 
mynde,  forRetfulnesse  of  himselfc.  1757  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No  180  p  5  He.  .naturally  sinks  from  omission  to  iorgettul- 
ness  of  social  duties.  1875  JOWETT  Pluto  led.  21  V.  211 
Victory  sometimes  produces  forgetfulness  of  education. 

Forgetive  (,fo->-jd.50tiv),  a.     [?f.  FOKGE  ».'  H 
-TiVE.f   A  Shaksperian  word,  of  uncertain  forma- 
tion and  meaning.  Commonly  taken  as  a  derivative 
of  FORGE  ».',  and  hence  used  by  writers  of  the 
ipth  c.  for:  Apt  at  'forging  ',  inventive,  creative. 


FORGIVE. 


ynge,  or  Icuinge  out  of  a  thyiige.     1614  W.  BARCLAY  A 

thes  in  Jas.  I  Coanterbl.  (Arb.)  no  It  maketh  and  induceth 
..the  forgetting  of  all  sonowes  and  miseries.  1643  MILTON 
Divorce  n.  xxii.  (1851)  128,  I  am  not  willing  to  discover 
the  forgettings  of  reverend  men.  1803-6  WOKUSW.  Intiin. 
Iminort.  v,  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting. 
f  2.  The  state  of  being  forgotten,  oblivion.  Obs. 
Liber  Scintilt.  Ivi.  (1880)  174  Heo  na  by3  on 


power  !  that  sometimes  dost  So  rob  us  of  ourselves.  1871 
M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  f,  Merck.  I.  iv.  127  Her  temperament  .. 
strangely  quick,  sensitive,  apprehensive,  forgetive. 

Forg e"t-me-no:t.  [In  sense  i ,  a  translation 
of  the  OF.  name  ne  moubliez  mye,  whence  late 
MHG.  vergi^  min  nihl  (mod.Ger.  Vtrgia  mcin 
nic/it),  Sw.  JorgiUa.  mig  ej.  In  the  I5th  c.  the 
flower  was  supposed  to  have  the  virtue  of  ensuring 
that  those  wearing  it  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
their  lovers.  (See  quots.  in  Grimm  l!'6.  s.v.)  The 
application  of  the  name  to  the  ground-pine  (sense 
3)  is  app.  exclusively  Eng. ;  whether  this  plant 
was  credited  with  the  same  magical  properties  as 
its  namesake,  or  whether  it  w.as  named  '  on  account 
of  the  nauseous  taste  that  it  leaves  in  the  mouth ' 
(Prior)  is  not  ascertained.] 

1.  The  name  of  various  kinds  of  Myosotis,  esp. 
M.  palustris,  a  plant  which  flourishes  in  damp  or 
wet  soil,  having  bright  blue  flowers  with  a  yellow 
eye.  Also  applied  to  the  closely  resembling  species, 
M.  azorica,  M.  arvensis,  and  others. 

c  1531  DEWES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1024  A  flour  of  forget 
me  nal,  vne  Jleur  de  ne  movbliez  mye.  1817  COLEBIUGE 
Sibyli.  Leaves,  Keep-sake  13  Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet 
Forget-me-not.  1833  TENNYSON  Poems  46  Eyes.. Blue  as 
the  blue  forget-me-not.  1840  AGNES  STRICKLAND  Queens 
Eng.  III.  84  This  royal  adventurer  . .  Lancaster,  appears  to 
have  been  the  person  who  gave  to  the  myosotis  arrcnsis, 
or, '  forget-me-not ',  its  emblematic  and  poetic  meaning.  1880 
OUIDA  tToths  1 1 1. 216  He  laid  on  her  knee  some  forget-me  nots. 
b.  Applied  with  qualifying  words  to  other  varie- 
ties of  Afyosotis  (see  quots.). 

1865  GOSSE  Land  q  Sea  (1874)  235  The  early  scorpion- 
grass  or  hill  forget-me-not.  1867  SOWBBBV  Eng.  Bat.  VII,  102 
Alpine  Forget-me-not,  M.  alficslris.  Ifrii/.,  Creeping  water 
Forget-me-not,/!/,  repens.  Ibid.  106  Dwarf  Forget-me-not, 
M.  collina.  Ibid.  104  Wood  Forget-me-not,  M.  syh'atica. 
Ibid.  108  Yellow  and  blue  Forget-me-not,  M.  versicvlor. 

2.  The  Germander  Speedwell  (  Veronica  Chaiiix- 
Jrys).     [So  also  in  German  writers  of  15-161)1  c.] 

1853  G.JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  K.  Bord.  1.151  ^'frbnit'tt 
chaniifdrys.  -often  miscalled  the  Forget-me-not. 

f3.  The  Ground  Pine  (Ajuga  Chama'pilys}. 

1578  I.YTE  Dodvens  \.  xviii.  28  Of  Ground  Pyne  . .  There 
be  three  sortes.  .called,  .in  English  also  Chama:pitys,Gromid 
Pyne,  Herbe  lue,  Forget  me  not.  '597  GERAROE  Herbal 
n.  cxlii.  §  3.  422  Ground  Pine  is  called  in  English  herbe  luie, 
Forget  me  not. 

4.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  forget-me-not  Hue,  eyes ; 
forget-mt-not-hued  adj. 

a  1877  OUIDA  Tricotrin  I.  522  The  treacherous,  .glitter  in 
her  forget-me-not-hued  eyes.  1887  J.  A.  STEKKV  Lazy 
flliitstr.  (1892)  148  A  smart  little  crew. .  In  ivory-white  and 
forget-me-nut  blue.  Ibid.  174  This  sweet  little  lass,  Raises 
two  Forget-me-not  eyes.  1894  Daily  News  22  June  6/6 
Dressed  in  forget  me-not  blue  chene  silk. 

Forgetness  (f£tge-tnis).  rare.  [f.  FORGET  z;.  + 
-NESS.]  Forgetfulness. 

1474  CAXTON  Cftessc  in.  vi.  H  iij  b,  The  vice  of  glotonye 
provoketh  lecherye  ;  wherof  cometh  forgetenes  of  his  mynde. 
1892  Daily  A'fius  n  Oct.  47  It  is  easier  to  imagine  the 
disappearance  of  Westminster  Abbey  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  forgetness  that  such  a  place  ever  existed  among 
men,  than,  etc. 

Forgett  (fpudjet).  Also  7  forehet,  (forge,)  9 
forohette,  forget^te,  forgit.  [originally  forehet, 
a.  F.  fourchette  of  same  meaning,  lit.  '  fork '.] 
Glove-making:  (see  quots.) 

1681  Min.  Clover  I ncorp.  Perth  in  Beck  G/OT'«(i883)  153 
That  no  Gloves  be  made  with  tard  forchets  but  allenerly 
with  Cliven  forchets.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  18/1 
The  Forges,  the  peeces  between  the  Fingers.  1861  Mns. 
H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  I.  xxiii.  (1864)  125  The  long  strips, 
running  up  inside  the  fingers,  are  the  forgits.  1891  19^/1 
Cent.  No.  1 78. 939  The  pieces  for  the  thumbs,  and  the  forgets 
—  *'.  e.  the  little  side  pieces  for  the  fingers. 

Forgettable  (f/jge-tab'l),  a.  [f.  FORGET  v. 
-I- -ABLE.]  That  may  be  forgotten. 

1845  CABLVLE  Cromwell(\&ji)  I.  55  Indistinct  and  instantly 
forgettable  particulars.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org. 
v.  184  Wasting  six  months  in  cramming  up  a  minimum  of 
forgetable  matter. 

Forgetting  Ci&ge-tin),  vl>I.  sl>.  [f.  FORGET  v. 
+  -ING'.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FORGET  ;  also,  f  the  state 
of  being  unconscious,  oblivion. 

1340  Aycnk.  18  Ingratitude,  \<A  is,  uoryeti[n]ge  of  god 
and  of  his  guodes.  1398  TKEVISA  Harth.  De  P.  K.  xvn. 
clxxxiv.  (1495)  724  Wyne  bredyth  in  the  soule  foryetynge 
of  anguyssh.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  109  Ffor- 
getyng  makyth  a  man  in  his  schryfte  to  for^ete  bo|?e  smale 
synnes  &  grue.  1338  ELYOT  DLL,  Praetermissia,  forget- 


. 

folding.     1583  GOLDING  L'alvin  on  Dent.  i.  4  God  had 
prouided  to  preserue  it  from  forgetting. 
' 


. 

Forgetting    C^ge'tirj),  ///.  a.     rare,      [see 
ING  -.]     That  forgets,  forgetful. 


1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Uricl^  A  forgetting  wind  Stole  over 
the  celestial  kind.  1855  in  CJ.AKKE  Diet. 

Hence  Porffe'ttingly  adv.t  in  a  forgetful  manner  ; 
forgetfully;  through  forgetful  ness. 

1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  iv.  vi,  I  fear  I  haue  (forgettinyly) 
transgrest  Against  «the  dignity  of  the  Court.  1650  HALL 
Grounds  Alonarc/ty  in  Harrington  Oceann  (1700)  14  Which 
.  .partly  in  this  penury  of  Hooks,  forgettingly  I  pass. 

t  Forge'ttingness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NES8.J  Forge  tfulness. 

1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  5  For^etingnes  all  wey 
kypinge  J>e  craft  of  a  stepdamme,  he  is  enmy  of  mynde. 
Ibid.  II.  323  Moyses  .  .  made  tweie  rynges,  oon  of  niynde 
and  anof>er  of  forjetyngnesse. 

t  Forgi'ft.  Obs.  k  orms  :  4  for;eftho,  -jyft, 
4-5  -gyftj  (5  -yifte).  [f.  FOUGIVKZ/.  after  GIFT.] 
Forgiveness. 

c  1315  SMOKLHAM  40  Two  thynges  her  wythynne  beth  For- 
jefthe  and  repcntynge.  c  1380  Sir  Fcritmb.  5736  pou  niubt 
byleue  on  holychurche.  .And  on  for-syft  of  synne.  1531 
Wcdn.  Paste  (W;  de  W.),  Kynge  Davyd  fasted  for  mercy  ! 
Nineve  dyd  y*  same  And  had  forgyft  of  synne. 

Forging  (fo-'udgirj),  vkl.  sb.     [f.  FORGE  z/.1  + 

-ING  1J 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FOHGE  in  various  senses  ; 
an  instance  of  the  same.     Also,  used  gerundially 
with  the  omission  of  in. 

138*  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxxii.  8  In  forging  [1388  the  making] 
of  gold  signe  is  of  a  smaragd.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  ^ 
Gov.  Lordsh.  tE.  E.  T.  S.)  100  pe  craft  of  fforgynge.  15*3 
LD.  BKKNKKS  fi'roiss.  I.  clxx.  208  Forgyng  of  moneys. 
a  1568  ASCHAM  Sclwlem.  (Arb.)  120  Which  tooles  .  .  be  not 
of  myne  owne  forging.  1594  WEST  wd  Pt.  Symbol.  H. 
Indict.  §  66  Forging  of  false  and  fraudulent  writings.  1667 
OLDENBURG  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  415  The  melting,  forging, 
and  tempering  of  it  [iron].  1774  GOLDS.M.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862) 
I.  viii.  36  In  this  great  elaboratory  of  nature,  a  thousand 
benefits  and  calamities  are  forging.  1839  URE  Diet.  Artst 
ttc.  703  The  forging  and  drawing  out  01  the  iron. 

b.  concr.  A  product  of  forging  ;  a  forged  mass 
(of  iron,  etc.). 

1858  GHLENER  Gunnery  95  The  skill  .  .  displayed  in  weld- 
ing large  forgings  of  wrought  iron  into  shafts.  i88a  Wore. 
Exhib.  Catal.  in.  15  Tyres  and  forging  of  Whitworth  steel. 

2.  altrib.,  as  forging-  hammer,  -mill. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  906  Forging-hatnmer,  a  ham- 
mer used  by  gold-beaters.  1887  HISSEV  Holiday  on  Road 
73  The  requisite  water-power  for  forging  or  other  mills. 

Forging  (to*'id£tq)tffl,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  •»•  -ING  2.] 
That  iorges,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

iijga  SHAKS.  yen.  <$•  Ad.  729  Till  forging  nature  be  con- 
demn'd  of  treason.  1679  DKYDEN  &  LEE  CEdifus  iv.  Wks. 
1883  VI.  204  Let.  .not  a  greybeard  forging  priest  come  near. 
1739  G.  OGLE  Gitalth,  fy  Gris,  66  A  forging  Hand  he  found, 
and  scheming  Head. 

Forgivable  ^Jgi'vab'l),  a.  Alsoforgiveable. 
[f.  FOKGIVE  v,  +  -ABLE.]  That  maybe  forgiven, 
pardonable,  excusable. 

1550  LATIMER  Last  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  Vf  (i$fa)  123  b,  An 
vnexcusable  sin  ;  yet  to  him  that  will  truly^  repent,  it  is 
forgeueable.  x6n  COTGR.,  PardonnabU.  .forgiueable.  1821 
COLERIDGE  Lett.  Cowers.,  etc.  II.  xxiii.  39  A  neglect  of 
this  kind  may  be  forgiveable,  but  it  is  utterly  inexcusable. 
187*  M.  COLLINS  Pr.  Clarice  I.  ix.  139  To  know  one's  own 
dulness  ought  to  make  it  forgiveable. 

•f  Forgi*vance.  •&".  Obs.  Forms  :  5  forgiv- 
ance,  6  ibirgiffance,  forge  vve)ance.  [f.  FOBUIVK 
v.  +  -AKCE.]  Forgiveness,  pardon. 

1490  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  153  And  ask.  .forgeuance  of 
be  deth  of  J?e  said  Johne.  a  1575  Dinrn.  Occurr.f(]$stfir\si- 
tyne  Club)  339  The  said  laird  .  .  askit  the  haiil  peopill  foir- 
giffance  in  his  name. 

Forgive  (f£igi  v),  v.  Pa.  t.  forgave  (fp-ig^-v). 
Pa.  pple.  forgiven  (f/igrv'n).  Forms:  see  GIVE. 
[QlH.forgiefan  (f.  FOK-//Y/".1  +  giefan;  see  GIVE  z/.), 
corresponding  to  Du.  vergeven,  OHG.  far-,  fer-s 
for-,  fttrgeban  (Ger.  vergtbcti),  QN.fyrirgefa  (Sw. 
forgifua.)  MDa.  forgive)  to  forgive,  Goth.  jragi  fan 
to  grant.] 

f  1.  traris.  To  give,  grant.  Obs. 

c  900  tr.  Bxiia's  Hist.  i.  XVL  [xxvii.]  (1890)  84  Forjwn  ne 
bi5  bset  forjifen  paette  alefed  bi5,  ac  pset  bi6  riht.  971 
Blickl.  Horn.  31  Ealraparagifa  be  he  middanjearde  forgeaf 
purh  his  tocyme.  a  1175  Colt.  Hoin.  220  He  for5iaf  blinde 
manne  3esech3e.  1377  LANGU  P.  PI.  B.  xviu.  76  For  he 
was  kny^te  &  kynges  sone  kynde  for;af  pat  tyme,  pat  non 
harlot  were  so  hardy  to  leyne  hands  vppon  hym.  1483 
l-'nlgaria  abs  Terentio  2  b,  The  grettist  tresoure  that  j  hadd 
j  forgafe  the. 

f  2.  To  give  up,  cease  to  harbour  (resentment, 
wrath).  Also,  to  give  up  one's  resolve  (to  do 
something).  Obs. 

cizoo  ORMIN  1466  A33  whannse  pu  forrjifesst  tuss  pin 
wrappe.  ciya&  Pilate  167  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  115  He  wende 
..pat  he  hadde  fot3cue  him  his  wrappe.  c  1380  WVCLIK 
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aternoster  Wks.  (1880)  200  Here  men  mptcn  forseue  pe 
.ancour  ..  of  here  herte  to  here  neijeboris,  a  ig33  Lo- 
IJKKNEKS  Hium  Ixxxiii.  257  Oberon  .,  forgaue  all  the  yll 
wyll  that  he  had  to  Huon.  1564  CarscwelCs  Lett,  in 
Wodr.  Soc.  Misc.  285,  I  can  nocht  forgif  to  do  my  sobir 
diligens  in  furderance  of  the  kirk. 

3.  To  remit  (a  debt) ;  to  give  up  resentment  or 
claim  to  requital  for,   pardon  (an  offence).     Const. 
a.  with  simple  object. 

<?  iooo  Cxdmons  Gen.   662  (Gr.)  He  forgiiS  hit.     ^1175 
Lamb,  llom.  67  Owcr  hating  forjefe  36.     c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  29  panne  beS  be  synne  forgiuen.      13..   Cursor  M. 
25109  (Cott.  Galba)   Lord  forgiff  pou  dettes  ours,      c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  1158:  All  hir  gilt  to  forgiff.     1503  Kalenderof 
Skeph.  Pater  Noster,  Forghewe  the  fawlys  doyeng  ageyns 
them.     1596  SHAKS.   Merck*  K  iv.  i.  26   Korgiue  a  moytie 
of  the   principall.     1651  HOBBKS  Leviat/i.  in.  xlii.  274  An     • 
Authority  to  Forgive,  or  Retain  Sins.     1781  BURNS   Why    ( 
am  I  loth  ii,  Fain  would  I  say,  '  Forgive  my  foul  offence  I ' 
1855  TKNNVSON  Maud  xii,  Should  I  fear  . .  to  say  '  Forgive 
the  wrong'.     1882   iqt/t  Cent.  No.  61.  348  The  amount  of    j 
rent  thatnas  been  forgiven  in  the  past  two  years  has  been 
very  large. 

b.  with  the  thing  in  the  ace.,  and  the  person  in 
the  dat.,  or  preceded  by  f  til,  to.  unto  (or  as  subj. 
of  vb.  in  pass.). 

(iooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  12  And  forgyf  us  lire  gyltas. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  37  Nc  mei  pe  preost  for^efen  nane  men 
his  sunne.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  19019  (Edin,}  Giu  sal  forgiuin 
be  giur  sak.     Ibid.  25109  (Cott.)  Forgiue  pou  til  us  dettes     i 
vrs.    c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2568  Kor^euen  hem  was  her  wo,  No 
were   pai   neuer   so   dere.      1383  WYCLIF    Matt,   xviii.   27     i 
Sothely  the  lord  of  that  seruant.  .forgaue  to  hym  the  dette.     j 
c  1430  Hymn's  Virg.  (1867)  128  Lord  your  deth  forgyffe  it 
me.     1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  37  Preamb.,    It  pleased 
your  Highnesse.  .to  forgyve  unto  your  seid  Subject  all  the     j 
seid  MesprLsions.     1611   BIBLE   Isa.  xxxiii.  24  The  people 
that   dwel   therein   shalbe   forgiuen    their   iniquitie,      1665 
WALTON  Life  Hooker  H.'s  Wks.  1888  I.  39  Forgiving  him    ' 
his  first-fruits.     1726-31  TINDAL  Rabin's  /list.  Eng.  (1743) 
II.  xvn.  153  She  forgave  him  what  she  had  lent  his  father.     ' 
1782  COWPER  Charity  634  Let  Charity  forgive  me  a  mistake     ' 
That  zeal,  not  vanity,  has  chanced  to  make.     1826  T.  MOORE     i 
Mem.  (1854)  V.  46  Clonmell  never  forgave  this  to  Grattan. 

c.  with  indirect  (personal)  obj.  only,  either  in 
dative  ,a  construction  now  merged  in  4),  or  f  pre-    | 
ceded  by  to,  till.  unto. 

c  iooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  21  Mot  ic  him  forgyfan  o5     j 
seofon  sipas.    c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  39  pu  scalt  foneuen  hon     ' 
monne  pe  wiS  pe  agultet.     a  1340  HAMPOLE   Psalter  vi.  i 
Forgifynge  til  him  J>at  synnes  in  vs.     1382  WYCLIF  Matt. 
vi.  12  As  we  forjeue  to  oure  dettours.     1484  CAXTON  Fables 
of  ^E  sop  i.  xviii,  The  myghte  and  puyssant  must  pardonne 
and  forgyue  to  the  lytyll  and  feble, 

4.  To  give  up  resentment   against,  pardon   (an 
offender).     Const,  for,  ^of.  or  dependent  clause, 
rarely  \to  with  inf.    Also  (now  rarefy]  to  abandon 
one's  claim  against  (a  debtor). 

[c  iooo,  c  1175  :  see  3  c.]    c  1200  ORMIN  4960  To  forr^ifenn 
opre  inenn  Wipp  word  &  ec  wipp  herrte.     c  1340  Cursor  M. 
8396  (Fairf.)  5e  ar  for-giuen  of  pat  vn-rist.     c  1450  Mironr 
Salttacionn  91  How  yl  crist  forgaf  mavdelen  marie.     1591 
SHAKS.   Two  Gent.  \\.  iv.  172  Forgiue  me  that  I  doe  not 
dreame  on  thee.      1607  WILKINS  Miseries  Inforced  Mar- 
riage n.  Dj,  I  do  forgiue  thee  with  my  hart.     1715  DH  FOE     ' 
Fam.  Instruct.  \.  i,  He  forgives  them  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.     1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  387  An  Example  so 
much  better — forgive  me  to  say — before  her.      1785  BURNS 
\st  Epht.  Lapraik -x.\\\,  I  like  the  lasses— Gnde  forgie  me  !    , 
1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxi,  Forgive  me  if  I  remind  you,    ! 
that   [etc.].      1866  G.   MACOONALD  Ann.   Q.  Neighb.  xxii. 
(1878)  403  He  asks  you  to  forgive  the  man  who  wronged  you. 

5.  absol.  (of  3  and  4,  which  in  this  use  coincide).    ; 
c  iooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  vi.  37    ForgyfaJ*  &  cow  byS  for- 

gyfen.     1398  TREVISA  Barth.   De  P.  R.  vi.  v.  (1495)  192    I 
Chyldren  uen  sone  playsyd  and  lyghtly  they  forgyue.     1611    i 
BIBLE  i  Kings  viii.   30  And   when  tnou  nearest,  forgiue.     ' 
1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  525  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive,  divine. 
1841  TRENCH  Parables  xxiv.  (1877)  411  Though  God  may 
forgive,  man  is  not  therefore  to  forget. 

6.  To  make  excuse  or  apology  for,  regard  indul- 
gently.    Now  only  in  imper.  as  an  entreaty. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  956  Thy  frailtie  and  infirmer  Sex 
forgiv'n  1738  POPE  Epil.  Sat.  i.  63  Dear  Sir,  forgive  the 
Prejudice  of  Youth.  1782  COWPER  Truth  582  Forgive  their 
evil,  and  accept  their  good.  1850  TKNNYSON  In  Mem. 
Prol.  xi,  Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries  . .  Forgive 
them  where  they  fail  in  truth. 

f7.   =  MISGIVE.     (So  also  GIVE).   Obs.  rare. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  754  Anniball,  whose  mind  forgave  him 
that  such  a  thing  would  fall  out,  had  prepared  shipping. 

8.  dial.   ,  Seequots.) 

1790  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.v,,  Forgive,  to  thaw. 
a  1835  FOKBV  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Forgive,  to  begin  to  thaw. 

Forgive-,  stem  of  prec.  used  in  derivatives ; 
as  fPorg-i'verulrt.  [see  -FUL],  full  of  forgiveness  ; 
ready  to  forgive.  Forgi'velessa.  [see  -LESS],  dis- 
inclined to  forgive;  unforgiving.  fPoi^i-velich  a. 
ME.  (Q\L.  forgifenlic)  [see  -LY  l],  likely  to  be  for- 
given ;  pardonable,  venial. 

(iooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  24  Ic  secge  eow,  Da;t  Sodum- 
wara  lande  by3  forsyfenlicre  on  domes  da:^,  bonne  ?;e. 
a  1225  Ancr.  X.  346  O  sunne  uor^iuelich  mei  beon  ful 
de;idlich.  1563  MAN  Mnsculus'  Commonpl.  1263,  He  is 
also  forge nefull  and  mercy-full.  1861  Temple  liar  .Mag.  I. 
356  They  live  their  lives,  forgotten  and  dead,  Forgiveless 
and  unforgiven. 

Forgiven  (f^igiVnl,  ppl.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  Fou- 
GIVK  v.}  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1548  ELYOT  Dict.t  Condonatns.  .geuen.forgeuen,  pardoned. 
1607  SHAKS.  Timon  v.  iv.  79  Faults  forgiuen.  1717  POI-E 
Eloisa  255  Soft  as  the  slumbers  of  a  saint  forgiv'n.  1859 
TENNYSON  Elaine  1096  A  face,  bright  as  for  sin  forgiven. 


Forgiveness  (f#igrvnes).  Forms :  i  forji- 
fe(n)nys,  -syfevu)nys,  for3if(e)nes ;  for  later 
forms  cf.  FORGIVE  and  -NESS.  [OK.  for^ifennys, 
f.  forgifen,  FORGIVEN  ///.  a.  -f-  -NESS.  Cf.  Du. 
vtrgtfftnu.] 

1.  The  action  of  forgiving;  pardon  of  a  fault,  re- 
mission of  a  debt,  etc.     f  In  OE.  also  :  Indulgent 
permission. 

The  etymological  sense,  '  condition  or  fact  of  being  for- 
given \  is  not  clearly  evidenced  even  in  OE.,  though  in 
expressions  like  *  the  forgiveness  of  sins '  the  word  may 
admit  of  being  thus  interpreted. 

c  900  tr.  Baraa'j  Hist.  \.  xvi.  [xxvii],  (1890)  82  Dis  ic  cwe5o« 
a;fter  forgifnesse  [secnndmit  inditl^cntiain\  nales  xfter 
bebodo.  971  Blickt.  Horn.  19  ppnne  we.. us  forgifnessa 
biddab.  a  1200  MomlQdg  298  Nis  noj>er  inne  helle  ore  no 
for^iuenesse.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  58  pat  bid  me  for 
5efnesse,  &  to  amende  hys  trespas.  1340  Ayenb.  32  Vor 
non  ne  may  habbe  uoryeuenesse  ;  wyp-oute  zoj?e  ssrifte. 
CI400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.J  xiii.  59  A  man  schuld  all  anely 
ask  him  forgifnes  wham  he  trespast  to.  1480  CAXTON  Chron. 
Eng,  ccxxviii.  238  The  pope  yafe  hem.  .foryeuenes  of  al  hir 
sinnes  that  [etc.].  1584  POWEL  Lloyd's  Cambria  235  All 
the  brethren  desired  the  father  forgiuenes.  1729  BUTLER 
Si: rut.  Pref.  Wks.  1874  II.  21  Forgiveness  of  injuries  is  one 
of  the  very  few  moral  obligations  which  lias  been  disputed. 
1863  GEO.  KLIOT  Romola  u.  xxxi,  He  would  have  to  en- 
counter much  that  was  unpleasant  before  he  could  win  her 
forgiveness. 

2.  Disposition  or  willingness  to  forgive. 

c  1200  ORMIN  1477,  &  are  &  millce  &  mildherrtle^c  &  rihht 
forr3ifenesse.     1535  COVERUALE  Dan.  ix.  9  Vnto  the.. per- 
tayneth  mercy  and  forgeuenesse.     1678  SPRAT  Ser/H.  (1710) 
99  Meekness,  Forgiveness,  Bounty  and  Magnanimity. 
b.  mphtral.  rare.     i.A  Hebraism.) 

1611  BIBLE  Dan.  ix.  9  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies 
and  forgiue  nesses. 

Forgiver  (f£igi'vai\  [f.  FORGIVE^.  +  -EB1.] 
One  who  forgives. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  256  note  (MS.  Titus),  Hire  forteouere. 
1388  WYCLIF  Rom.  iii.  25  Whom  God  ordeynyde  for3yuer 
[1382  an  helpere  ;  Vulg.  propitiationcm\  £1449  PECOCK 
Repr.  in.  v.  306  Ful  grete  forjeuers  of  dettis.  155?  Primer^ 
Godly  Prayers  O  ij,  Not  onlye  a  forgever  but  also  a  re- 
venger. 1625  USSHER  Answ.  Jesuit  102  [He]  is  the  forgiver 
of  sinnes.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  69,  I  was  thus 
lifted  up  to  the  State  of  a  sovereign  Forgiver,  and  my  lordly 
Master  became  a  Petitioner.  1872  J.  G.  MURPHY  Comm. 
Lev.  xvi.  ad  Jin. ^  The  great  Forgiver. 

Forgiving  (^gi'virj),  vbl.  sfr.  Also  5-6  St. 
forgifflne,  -yne.  [f.  FORGIVE  v.  +  -ING  i.j  The 
action  of  the  verb  FORGIVE. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  1852  Lncrece,  Be  as  be  may, 
quoa  she,  of  forgyfynge.  a  1460  Let.  Jas.  //, .  Chart. 
Aberd.  62  (Jam.)  Not  agaynstanding  ony  relessing,  gyft, 
forgiffyne,  or  accordyng.  c  1526  FRITH  Dispnt.  Purgat. 
Wks.  (1573)  29  Albeit  man  repente  his  forgeuyng  and  after- 
wards sue  for  his  debt.  1533  GAU  Richt  Foy(i888)8  Quhair 
thay  sal  get  grace  marcie  and  forgiffine  of  thair  sinnis. 

Forgiving  (f^igi-virj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  a.J  That  forgives  ;  inclined  to  forgive ;  indi- 
cating forgiveness. 

1690  NORRIS  Beatitudes  (1694)  I.  188  A  mildj  meek  and 
forgiving  Spirit.  1703  ROWE  Fair  Penit.  iv.  i.  1574  One 
forgiving  Glance.  1820  KEATS  Isabella  x'\x,  Of  thee  we  now 
should  ask  forgiving  boon.  1855  MACAULAY///J^.  Eng.  III. 
458  He  was  of  no  gentle  or  forgiving  temper. 

Hence  Porgi'vingly  adv.  \  Porgi'ving-ness. 

1667  FLAVEL  Saint  Indeed  (1754)  84  Never  did  any  carry 
it  more  peaceably  and  forgivingly.  1743  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
III.  82  So  much  Sweetness,  and  so  much  Forgivingness. 
1857  W.  COLLINS  Dead  Secret  249  Remember  me  forgivingly, 
Arthur.  1865  J.  GROTE  Moral  Ideas  viii.  (1876)  114  Active 
forgivingness,  the  returning  of  good  for  evil. 

Forglopned,  -glut:  see  YQR- pref.^  5  and  6. 

t  Forgnaw,  v.  Obs.  [OE./o>-gnarau,  f.  FOR- 
prefl  +gna$an  to  GNAW.]  trans.  To  gnaw  in 
pieces,  eat  up  ;  lit.  andy?^-. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  ffont.  (Th.)  1 1.  194  Gserstapan  forgnogon  swa 
hwaet  swa  se  ha^ol  bela;fde.  a  1225  Ancr.  ^.338  Godis 
god,  Jiwon  ich  hit  do..min  vuel  hit  forgnaweo.  c  1290 
Altenglische  Legenden  (Horstmann)  I.  161  Somme  ..  hor 
wreche  flesch  uor  gnowe.  c  1325  Body  $  Soul  269  in  Map's 
Poems  343  Wormes  for-gnowen  heor  alre  throte.  1413 
Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  n.  xlv.  24  Sonnne  had  feete  al 
forgnawen. 

t  Forgni'de,  v.  Obs.  Pa.  t.  forgnode.  [OE. 
forgnidan,  f.  FoR-//^1  +gnitian  to  crush.]  trans. 
To  break,  break  to  pieces  ;  to  destroy. 

a  1000  Lamh.  Ps.  civ.  [cv.]  16  He  forgnad  . .  treow  semabru 
heora.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  ibid.,  He.  .alle  festnes  of  bred 
forgnode.  Ibid,  cvifi],  16  He  forgnod  yhates  brased  ware. 

Forgo,  forego  (f^J-j  fo-agju*),  v.  Pa,  t.  for-, 
forewent.  Pa.  pple.  for-, foregone.  Forms: 
see  Go.  [OE.  f  organ,  -gangan,  f.  FOR-  pref.^  + 
gAti)  gangan :  see  Go.] 

T"  1.  intr.  To  go  away,  go  past,  pass  away.  Obs. 

4:950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  18  Ennepricle..neforgaes  from 
ae  wicS  oa  huile  alle  sie.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6264  (Cott.) 
pe  see  on  ai)»er  side  J?am  stod  Als  walles  tua,  ((uils  pai  for 
yod.  1563  SACKVII.LK  Induct.  Mirr.  Mag.  xlix,  And  fast 
by  him  pale  Malady  was  plac'd :  Sore  sick  in  bed,  her 
colour  all  foregone. 

1 2.  trans.  To  go  by,  pass  over.  lit.  and  fig. 
Hence,  to  leave  alone  or  undone,  neglect,  overlook, 
slight.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

c  1000  /ELFKIC  Horn.  (Th.)  1. 92  Se5e  pis  forgxiS  his  sawul 
losaS.  i  1000  —  Exod.  xii.  23  He  [Drihten]  forgajb  pas 
buses  duru.  (11300  Cursor  M.  25344  (Cott.)  Grant  vs  pi 
maght..to  luue  vr  euen  crUten  sua  pat  we  pair  lastes  ma 
forga.  lai$oo  TrevisasBarth.  deP.  ^.^1535^1.  xvi,  He  [the 


euyll  beruant]  forgeth  [1398  forgendreb]  all  his  lordes  nedes, 
and  leaueth  them  vndone.  1858  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1869)  II.  i. 
20  He.  .never,  .allowed  the  claims  of  his  profession  to  make 
him  forego  the  superior  claims  of  his  country. 

t  8.  To  avoid,  elude.   Obs.  rare-1. 

c  1305  Edmutui  Con/.  301  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  79  per  lurnede 
J>ls  holi  man  .  .  pe  deueles  poer  forgon. 

t  b.  To  overreach,  deceive.   Obs.  rare—  :. 

1382  WYCLIF  Col.  Prol.  429  Thei  wertn  forgon  of  false 
apostHs. 

4.  To  go  from,  forsake,  leave.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17012  (Gott.)  Mannes  sauL.wold  neuer 
if  it  might  pe  bodi  self  furga.  cityolbid.  i3z8o(Trin.)  Petur 
andandrew.  .wipo  word  hauepei  ship  forgone.  1530  PALSGK. 
556/1  Shall  I  forgo  your  company  nowe.  1622  CALLIS  Staf. 
Sewgrs(i647)  191  When  D.  was  Banished,  he  then  forewent  his 
local  Habitation.  1697  DKVDEN  Virg.  Past.  iv.  46  When  to 
ripen'd  Manhood  he  shall  grow,  The  greedy  Sailer  shall  the 
Seas  forego.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xii.  450  Vengeance,  ye 
Gods  !  or  I  the  skies  forego.  1821  WORDSW.  Sonn.,  Clerical 
Integrity,  Their  altars  they  forego,  their  homes  they  quit. 
1844  MHS.  UKOWNING  Catarina  to  Camoens  iv,  And  if  they 
looked  up  to  you,  All  the  light  which  has  forgone  them 
Would  be  gathered  back  anew. 

5.  To  abstain  or  refrain  from  (some  action  or 
procedure).     Karely  with  to  and  inf.  as  object. 

a  1000  Laws  Cnut  §  85  in  Thorpe  Anc.  Laws  I.  424  patt 
he  .  .  smeage  .  .  hwaet  him  sy  to  donne  &  to  forganne.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  290  pys  god  man  Seyn  Dunston  Hatede 
muche  to  crouny  hym,  jyf  he  yt  mygte  ver  gon.  c  1420  Sir 
Amadace  (Camden)  xviii,  Vnnethe  he  my^te  forgoe  to  wepe. 
1587  TURBEHV.  Trag,  T.  (1837)0  The  Authour  here  declareth 
the  cause  why  hee.  .forewent  the  translation  of  the  learned 
Poet  Lucan.  1768  BEATTIE  Minstr.  n.  xlvi,  Then  jarring 
appetites  forego  their  strife.  1842  PUSEY  Crisis  Eng.  Ch.  72 
We  forewent  much  which  any  of  us  might  have  desired  to  do. 
1860  HAWTHORNE  Transform,  xv,  He  had  foregone  to  be  a 
Christian  reality.  1871  FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  i.  x.  313 
We  forego  any  comparison  between  the  two  men. 

absol.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  \\.  xxxiv,  Chieftains,  forego  ! 
I  hold  the  first  who  strikes  my  foe. 

6.  To   abstain   from,  go  without,  deny  to  one- 
self; to  let  go  or  pass,  emit  to  take  or  use  ;  to  give 
up,  part  with,  relinquish,  renounce,  resign. 

#1175  Cott.  Horn.  221  Forgang  pu  ones  treowes  westm. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  8  Fleschs  forgon  oper  visch.  .1400 
Melayne  307  Bid  hym  hawkes  &  houndes  forgoo,  And  to 
dedis  of  armes  hym  doo.  1561  T.  NORTON  Ctih>in*s  Just, 
iv.  3  No  greate  pleasure  shoulde  be  forgone  thereby.  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr.  <y  Cr.  v.  viii.  9,  I  am  vnarm'd,  forgoe  this 
vantage,  Greeke.  1633  M  ILTON  Hirelings  Wks.  (1847)  435/1 
Though  Paul  were  pleas'd  to  forgo  his  due,  and  not  to  use 
his  Power  .  .  yet  he  had  a  Power.  1714  GAY  Trivia  in.  300 
Ahhapless  Swain  .  .  Canst  thou  forgo  Roast-Beef  forniuiseous 
Pills?  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  n.  iii.  343  The  Plea- 
sures are  to  be  foregone,  and  the  Pains  accepted.  1828  E. 
IRVING  Serin.  I.  p.  liv,  Whatever  He.  .forewtnt  of  infinite 
glory  .  .  is  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  mankind.  1848 
KINGS  LEY  Saint's  Trag.  ir.  iv,  Wear  but  one  robe  the  less 
—  forego  one  meal.  1849  M.  ARNOLD  Neiu  Sirens,  Those 
slackened  arms  forgo  The  delight  of  death-embraces. 

f  7.  To  go  without  (compulsorily),  to  be  with- 
out ;  to  miss,  lack.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3443  (Cott.)  His  wijf  bat  lang  had  child 
for-gane  Now  sco  bredes  tua  for  ane.  c  1340  Ibid.  23292 
(Tnn.)  Mercy  shul  pei  euer  forgoon.  f  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Koxb.)  xxxii.  147  Alssone  as  pai  forga  pe  smell  of  ^am  pai 
dye.  a  1400  50  Alexander  188  And  gett  agayn  his  awyn 
gronde  at  he  forgais  nowe. 

fb.  To  let  go  (involuntarily),  lose,  forfeit.   Obs. 

£1205  LAY.  22130  Ale  mon  f>e  his  lond  hafde  for-gan. 
c  1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  p  Hem  thynken  oftymes  that 
they  maye  neuer  forgoo  the  fikyng  that  they  haue.  1587 
GOLUING  De  Momay  xxvi.  305  He  had  sodainly  forgone 
his  sight,  which  was  afterward  restored  againe. 
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absol.    c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  liv,  pere  shal  be  plente 
ll  good  wij?oute  drede  of  lesyng  or  forgoyng. 
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8.  Only  in  pa.  pple.  :  Exhausted  with  going, 
wearied,  faint.  Also,  faint  with  emotion.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3527  (Cott.)  Quen  he  al  weri  was  for- 
gan  Ham  he  tok  his  wai  o-nan.  13..  Coerde  L.  5472  Myn 
[horses]  ar  wery  and  forgon.  c  1330  Amis  $  Amil.  1054 
Than  seighe  he  a  weri  knight  forgon,  Vnder  a  tre  slepeand 
alon.  c  138*  CHAUCKR  H.  Fame  i.  115  He  that  wcry  was 
for-go  On  pilgrimage  myles  two.  1597  T.  BEARD  Thcat. 
Cods  ynd?em.(i6i2)  350  The  poor  slave,  all  forgone  at  this 
.  .ouglie  sight,  looked  everie  minute  to  be  devoured. 

Hence  Forgo'inff  vbl.  sb.  ;  Porjro'ne  ///.  a.  Also 
Porgo'er,  one  who  forgoes  (something). 

'549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erastii.  Par.  Col.  ii.  12  After  suche 
forgoyng  of  your  bodyes,  which  were  thral  to  sinne.  1611 
COTGR.,  AbandoMieur  ..  forgoer.  1627  SANDERSON  Sert/i. 
I.  268  They  chuse  to  be  still  ignorant,  rather  than  hazard 
the  forgoing  of  any  part  of  that  freedom.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal.  i.  v.  Wks.  1874  I.  93  The  voluntary  foregoing  many 
things  which  we  desire.  1828  WEBSTER,  Foregocr^  one  who 
forbears  to  enjoy.  Ibid.,  Foregone,  forborne  to  be  possessed 
or  enjoyed. 

Forgotten  (Mnpth)i  ppl.  <*•  [pa-  pple.  of 
FORGET  z/.]  a.  Not  remembered,  that  has  passed 
from  the  mind  or  out  of  remembrance,  b.  Omitted 
or  neglected  through  inadvertence. 

1429  Wills  -5-  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  78,  I  gyf  to  the 
vicar  of  Seint  Nicholas  kyrk  for  forgetyn  tendes  c'.  1527 
//  'ill  in  Southwell  I'isit,  (1891*  128  For  forgoten  tithes  vjs. 
viijd.  1507  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /K,  iv.  v.  116  Onely  compound 
me  with  forgotten  dust.  1870  I/ESTRANCE  Miss  Mitford 
I.  v.  113  A  good  deal  of  forgotten  poetry.  1887  BOWEN  I  irg. 
&neid  \.  358  A  forgotten  treasure  that  lay  Long  from  the 
daylight  buried. 

trorgrai'th,^-  Obs.  [f.  FoR-/r^/2  -f  GRAITH 
v.}  trans.  To  get  ready  beforehand,  prepare. 
Hence  f  Forgrai'thing  vbl.  sb.,  preparation. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  ix.  38  fx.  17]  For-gra[i]bynge  of  pair 


FOEGKOW. 

hert  herd  ere  bine.  Ibid.  xx[i].  12  In  baire  leuynges  for- 
graibe  lickam  of  ba. 

Porgreat,  -greme:  see  FOK- pref.1  3.  10. 

t  ForgrOW,  v.  Obs.  rare  exc.  in  pa.  pple.  for- 
grown.  Forms :  see  GKOW.  [OE.  forgriiwan, 
f.  FOK- pref.*  +  growan'.  see  Gitow  v'] 

1.  intr.  To  grow  to  excess  or  out  of  shape.  Only 
in  pa.  pp\e./orgrtnvn,  overgrown,  misshapen. 

a  1000  Riming  Poem  (Gr.)  46  Brondhord  jebjowen  breos- 
tum  in  forgrowen.  1399  Sarcastic  Ycrses  in  Arclixol. 
XXI.  89  pis  is  a  busch  bat  is  forgrowe.  IJ43  GRAFTON 
Contn.  Harding  599  A  pylgremes  hat . .  with  a  long  and  for- 
growen  bearde.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  i.  11593)  '4  So 
foule  a  Dragon,  .so monstrously  for-growne.  1576  NEWTON 
Lemnie's  Complex.  (1633)  133  Although  the  party  be  fat  and 
forgrowne.  1601  Bp.  ANDREWES  Serin.  Matt.  xxu.  21  (1641) 
II  96  The  fat  and  foregrown  rammes  within  our  own  fold. 

fig.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent,  clxxxii.  1129  An 
euill  custome  is  nothing  else  than  an  errour  forgrowen. 

2.  trans.    To    overgrow,   cover  with   a   growth 
(usually  one  that  is  excessive  or  unsightly). 

ciaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  129  Forbi  is  bis  westren  for- 
Krouwen  mid  brimbles.  1399  Pot.  Poems  (Rolls)  1. 363  The 
long  gras  that  is  so  grene  . .  forgrowen  hit  hath  the  fellde. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  cxx.  97  The  towne  of  Westmynster 
. .  that  tyme  was  forgrowen  with  busshes.  a  1535  Mi  »HE 
Wks.  74  The  ground  that  is  al  foregrowen  with  nettels. 
1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  14  Hombre  Salua^io..forgrone 
all  in  moss  and  luy. 

b.  In  pa.  pple.  (of  aged  persons)  :  Overgrown  or 
covered  (with  hair).  Hence  (?or  from  sense  i\ 
Extremely  old. 

c  1430  LVDG.  Bochas  IX.  x.  (1554)  201  b,  With  heere  for- 
growen  body  and  visage.  ,1440  Generydes  3667  A  man 
that  was  right  ferr  in  age.  .And  allforRrowe.  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  vil.  605  In  the  bordour  of  this  dilicious  place  . . 
Stode  ii.  forgrowen  faders,  reasemblyng  Ennok  and  Hely. 
iSa?  Prose  Life  St.  Bratutan  (Percy)  52  He  was  olde  and 
for-erowen  so  that  no  man  myght  se  his  body. 

f  ForgTli'lt,  v,  Obs.  Forms :  3  Orin.  forr- 
gilltenu.  fa.  t.  3  forgilt,  -gult.  Pa.  pple.  2-3 
forgilt,  -gult,  Orin.  -gilltedd.  [OE.  *forgyltan, 
{.  FOB-  pref. '  -i-gyltan  to  sin.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  guilt.     Only 
refl.  or  in  pass.     Const.  wi8,  gxn. 

£1175  Lamb.  Horn.  27  )if  bu  ert  swioe  for-gult  wi5  bine 
eorSliche  lauerd  he  [etc.],  ciaoo  ORMIN  2619  pe  deofell  .. 
stannddebb  . .  To  don  uss  to  forrgilltenn  uss  3<en  Godd. 
a  laas  Alter.  A".  388  Al  bet  is  iSe  worlde  he  werp  under  ure 
uet  bestes  ant  fueles,  ear  we  weren  uorgulte. 

2.  To  forfeit  by  guilty  conduct.     Also,  to  bring 
into  by  guilt. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  19  Er  we  weren  al  forgult  in  to  belle. 
(i2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  211  He  forgilt  heuene  wele,  and 
haue3  belle  wowe.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  i  Plente  me  may 
in  Engelond  of  alle  gode  y  se,  Bute  folc  yt  for  gulte  ober 
?eres  be  worse  be.  c  1300  Harrow.  Hell  166  pou  laddest 
ous  to  parays,  We  hit  forgtillen  ase  vnwys.  fa  1350  Art  ft.  fy 
Metl.  (Line.  Inn  MS.)  593  Til  Lucifer  hit  forgult  wijj  pryde. 

Forhale,  -hang:  see  FOK- pref.\  -,. 

tForha'rd,  v.  Obs.-1-  \W^.for/iarJien(\.rs.m.}, 
OE.  forheardian  (intr.),  f.  FOB-  pref.1  +  heardian 
to  become  or  make  hard.]  trans.  To  harden. 

c  1250  Gen.  A>  Ex.  3338  For  it  \sc.  the  manna]  malt  at  Se 
sunne-sine,  Oc  ooer  fir  for-hardede  [printed  forhadede]  hine. 

t  ForliaTden,  v.  Obs.-*-  [f.  FOB-  prefl  + 
HARDEN  v.~\  trans.  —  prec. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixxiii.  15  They  become  for- 
hardened,  and  shaking  of  the  feare  of  God,  do  therwithal 
cast  away  the  hope  of  salvation. 

t  Forha're,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Fou- pref.  1  + 
HAREV.]  trans.  To  affright  or  harry  exceedingly. 

1659  Bf.  GAUDEN  Serm.  at  Fun.  Bp.  ftrounrig  (1660)  55 
Elisha's  cry  is  not . .  a  bare  clamor  insignificant,  as  one  scared 
and  forehared, 

Porhead,  -heed:  see  FOIL- pref.1  3,  5. 

t  Forhe'cche,  v.  Obs.  Pa.  pple.  forhaht. 
[f.  FOK-  pref.1 :  the  verbal  element  is  obscure.] 
trans.  To  despise. 

c  1230  Halt  Meid.  41  He  forhoheS  \y.  r.  forheccheS]  be 
anan.  a  1310  in  Wright's  Lyric  P.  x.  37  Thenne  mihti  . . 
ben  hated  ant  for.haht. 

t  Forhe'le,  v.  Obs.  Pa.  pple.forholen.  [OE. 

forhelan,  f.  FOB-  pref.1  +  helan  to  hide  =  OFris.,  OS. 

farlielan   (Du.   verhelen},    OHG.  far-,  ferhelan 
(MHG.  verheln,  Ger.  verhehlen}.} 
trans.  To  hide,  conceal ;    with  personal  obj.  in 
dat.  or  preceded  by  wip. 

<:888  K.  ALFRED  Boelh.  xvii,  Da;t  mine  crajftas  and 
anweald  ne  wurden  forjitene  and  forholene.  c  looo  yELFRic 
Gen.  XVIIL  17  Hu  mag  'C  forhelan  Abrahame,  Se  ic  don 
wille.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  n37  [Hi]  wenden  Salt  it 
sculde  ben  forholen.  c  laoo  ORMIN  2468  lit  shollde  wurrbenn 
wel  Forrholenn  wibb  be  defell.  13..  A'.  Alts.  6967  Thy 
traitour  schal  beo  forhole.  c  1430  Haw  Good  Wijf  tauite 
Doiijfir  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  39  Schewe  it  to  bi  freendis,  & 
for-hile  bou  it  11031. 

t  Forhe'vedness.  Obs.  [OE.  forlwfedness, 
f.  forhxfed  (pa.  pple.  of  forhabban  to  restrain, 
f.  FOK- pref.1-  +  habban  to  HAVE,  hold)  +  -NESS.] 
Restraint,  continence,  abstinence. 

£•900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  xxvi.  fxxv].  (1890)  352  He  ..  in 
micelre  forhajfdnesse  Drihtne  beowade.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
101  To  michel  forheuednesse  on  hete  and  on  wete  macaS 
bene  mon  unhalne. 

t  ForheW,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  Pa.  t.  3  forheow. 
fa.  pple.  4-5  forhewen.  [QE.forkfywan  (f.  FOB- 
prep  +  MHM*  to  HEW)  -  OS.  forliawan,  OHG. 
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furhouwan  (MHG.  verhouwen,  Ger.  verhautn}.] 
trans.  To  hew  or  cut  to  pieces. 

a  1000  Byrhtnoth  115  (Gr.)  He  mid  billum  wearS  . .  swioe 
forheawen.  a  1105  LAY.  4593  He  for-heow  bsenne  mzst  a- 
two  riht  amiddcn.  c  1380  Sir  /-c-rwiii.  899  And  eke  ys 
noble  aketoun  was  [al]  for-hewe  &  schente.  c  145°  M'rltn 
234  Er  thei  were  alle  ynne  ther  were  many  slayn  and^  jor 
he 


ewen.  1470-85  MALOKY  Arthur  vn.  xii,  Their  sheldes 
nd  theyr  hauberkes  were  al  forhewen.  1363  SACKVILLE  In- 
uct. Mirr.  Mag.  Ivii,  His  face  forhewed  with  woundes. 


me  inwit-gyrene.  c  1250  Gen.  f.  Ex.  1875  Longe  it  weren 
oor  forbid,  c  1340  Cursor  M.  5263  (Fairf.)  Sone  quy  squa 
forhidde  bou  be. 

t  Forhi'ght,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  i  forh&tan, 
2-3  forhote.  Pa.  t.  3-4  forhet,  4  Sc.  forhicht. 
[OE.  forhiitan  str.  vb.,  f.  FOB-  pref.1  -t-  hdtan  to 
promise,  command  :  see  HIGHT  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  promise  not  to  do,  enjoy  or  practise 
(something) ;  to  renounce. 

c  looo  X.u  RIC  Past.  Ep.  §  47  Buton  he  hit  forhaten  h<ebbe. 
c  1200  Tri».  Coll.  Horn.  199  Danne  forsake  we  ure  sinnes 
mid  heorte  and  for-hoteS  mid  muSe.  a  iaa$  A  tier.  A'.  192 
Se  ine  blostme  of  ower  }uwe5e  uorheten  alle  worldes  blissen. 
c  1305  Edmund  Conf.  86  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  73  He  . .  forhet 
bifore  hiretruliche  womnianes  mone.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
Nicolaus  965  pai  forhicht  mare  to  steile. 

2.  To  forbid. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  162  Thou  dedest  by  thine  wyves  stevene 
Thct  was  for-hote. 

3.  To  promise.     [Cf.  Ger.  verheiszen] 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11334  (Cot  1.)  Godd  has  . .  sent  barn  )>at 
he  lang  for-hight. 

t  Forhi  11,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FOB-  pref.'*  +  HILL  v.] 
trans.  To  cover  ;  to  protect. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xc[i].  14  For-hile  him  I  sal,  for  mi 
name  knewe  he.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  1063  Ane  hert 
with  a  hoge  heued  . .  Was  to  behald  as  a  harrow  foreheld 
[forhelid]  with  tyndez. 

Hence  Porhl-lling  vbl.  sb.,  in  quot.  quasi- f  oner. 
protection.  Also  Forhi'ller,  a  protector. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xvii[i].  18  Made  is  Laverd  mi  for- 
hilinge.  Ibid.  30  For-hiler  es  he  Of  al  bat  in  him  hopand  be. 

Forhoarved  :  see  ¥ou-  pref.1  9,  10. 

t  ForllO'ld,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  forhealdan  (in  sense 
forsake,  lose),  1.  Fou-  pref.1  +  healdan  to  HOLD; 
=  M  LG.  vorhohlen.] 

trans.  To  detain,  withhold.    Hence  Forho'lde(n 

'pi.  a.,  held  over,  kept  too  long. 

Beowulf  ^i  (Gr.)  Haifdon  hy  forhealden  helm  Scylfinga. 
.  888  K.  /«LFREU  Botth.  xxix.  §  i  OS6e  hi  beob  bejeu  for- 
healden. c  laso  Gen.  <y  Ex.  2026  An  time  he  was  at  hire 
t3eld  ..  she  him  his  menlel  for-held.  c  ia7J  xi  Pains  vf 
Hell'jZ  in  O.  E.  Misc.  149  A  water. .bat  ..  stynkeb  so  for- 
holde  lych. 

FovllOW'i #.  Obs.enc.Sc.  Forms:  iforho^ian, 
2  -hu^ian,  3  -howien,  -hojien,  -hujien,  4-8 
forhue,  9  forhoo,  forhooy,  8-  forhow.  [OE. 
for/togian,  (.  FOB-  pref.1  +  ho&ian  to  think,  care.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  despi-e,  scorn.   Obs. 

^900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  ii.  ii.  (1890)  102  Gif  he  bonne  eow 

eac   forhogie  ..  sy   he  bonne  from   eow   forho^ad.     (  1160 

|    Hatton  Gosp.  Matt,  xxiii.  10  pset  56  ne  for-hu^ien  a:nne  of 

bissen  lytlingen.    a  1225  Ancr.  K.  166  Worldliche  binges  to 

..forhowien.     c  1230  Halt  Meid.  25  Forhohe  for  to  don  hit 

bat  he  buncheS  uuel  of.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  15107  (CotLJ  We 

'    wend  he  had  for-huud  vs  all. 

2.  To  forsake,  quit. 

01300  Cursor  M.  23047  (Edin.)  pe  formast  raw.  .batsinne 

and  sak  for  him  forhuid.    c  1450  St.  Cnthberi  (Surtees)8258 

par  fore  saint  dunslan  he  pursued  Whils  he  englande  for- 

hued.      1753  A.  MURPHY  Grays-Inn   Jrnl-  No.  39  P  i   It 

1    gives  me  muckle  Trouble  to  see  the  English  forehuing  their 

i     Neesl,  and  giving  it  up  to  the  Cheeld  of  Israel.     1768  Ross 

Helenore  99  Ye  did  her  so  trcach'rously  forhow.     a  1835 

HOGG  AV/wewyxxiv,  And  the  merl  and  the  mavis  forhooyed 

their  young.     1871  \V.  ALEXANDER  yohnny  Gibb  ii.  (1873) 

15  The  laird  wild  hae  to  forhoo's  bit  bonny  nest. 

Hence  f  Forhower,  a  forsaker.  f  Forhoght, 
contempt. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxviii.  [cxix.]  22  Bere  fra  me  vp- 
braidinge  and  for-hoghte.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eiteis  xn.  i.  36 
3on  ilk  Troiane  forhowar  of  Asya  [desertoretu  Asite]. 

t  Forh.u-nger,  »•  Obs.  [f.  FOB-  pref.i  + 
HUNGER  v. ;  —  Ger.  ver/iungem."]  trans.  To  make 
very  hungry ;  to  cause  to  die  of  hunger ;  to  starve. 
Only  in  pa.  pple.  and  ///.  adj.  Forhu-ngered. 

6' 1200  ORMIN  11567  lesu  Crist  forrhunngredd  wass.  c  lays 
LAV.  23562  Mid  ban  wrecche  folke  bat  lai  bar  for-hongered. 
<ri35o  H'ill.  Palerne-2$is  pei.  .eten  at  here  ese,  for  bel  were 
for-hungred.  c  1435  Sez'cn  Sag.  (P. )  964  The  knave.. was 
for-ungrid  sore.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.l  114  They 
..eten  them  lyke  as  they  were  forhongred  hounds.  1894 
F.  S.  ELLIS  Reynard 324  They,  .rob  them  like  for-hungered 
hounds. 

t  Forhu'sh.,  v .  Obs.  Only  in  pa.  t.  forhuste. 
[f.  FOK-  pref.1  +  lOK.&yscan  to  mock.]  trans. 
To  deride. 

c  1205  LAV.  20021  |?e  king  heo  for-husten. 

t  Fo'ricate,  v.  nonce-wd.     [f.  L.forica  a  privy 

+  -ATE  3.] 

1615  SIR  E.  HOBY  Curry-combe  title-p.,  In  answer  to  a 
lewd  Libell  lately  foricaled  by  Jabal  Rachil. 

Poridled:  see  Foil- pref.t  9. 
ForinseC  (f(?ri-nsek),  a.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.    Also  8 
erron.  forensic,     [ad.  L.  (sen>iliiiin)  forinsecttin, 


FOBEJUDGE. 

med.L.  (adj/  f.  L.  forinsectis  (,adv.)  out  of  doors, 
f.foris-r  seats,  nfter  the  analogy  of  cxtrinsecus.] 

Only  in  forinsec  straice  =  '  foreign  service":  see 
FOREIGN  a.  ii. 

1741  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Service,  Forensic  or  extiinsic 
Service  . .  was  a  service  which  did  not  belong  to  the  chief 
lord,  but  to  the  king.  1855  BRICHAN  Orig.  1'aroch.  Scot.  II. 
II.  406  Every  other  service  except  the  forinsec  service  of  the 
king  when  required. 

Forinsec(k,  -secal,  obs.  ff.  FORENSIC,  -AL. 

t  Fori'usecal,  "•  Obs.  Also  6  forinoy-, 
forynsioall,  6-7  forinseoall.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
ciFoKEioNd.  in  various  senses;  alien,  extrinsic ; 
in,  pertaining  to,  or  coming  from  another  country. 

1539 T. CHAPMAN  \i\Chron.  Gr. Friars (Camden  Soc.)p.xvi, 
Nut  to  follow  the  supersticious  tradicions  of  ony  foryncicall 
potentate  or  peere.  c  1540  tr.  Pot.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Caiml. 
No.  29)  I.  no  While  they  mayntained  forinsecall  battayles. 

1658  J.  ROBINSON  Eudoxa  II.  126  Alt  salts,  whether  vitriol  or 
all  inn,  whose  encrea*fe  is  by  apposition  of  forinstcall  matter. 

1659  D.  PELL  Imfr.  Sea  Proem.  B  b,  Who  will  say  that  this 
Act  (under  God)  is   not   Englands   safety  from  Forinsical 
Invasions?    1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  in.  vi,  They  disdain 
all  forinsecal  motives  to  it ;  and  love  Virtue  only  for  Virtue's 
sake. 

fForiTk,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Yov.- pref.1  +IHK.]  intr. 
To  grow  weary  or  disgusted.  Const,  of  m  to  with 
inf. 

c  iaso  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3658  Of  manna  he  ben  for-hirked  to 
eten.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Hen.  Dk.  Buckhtii.  xlvi.  His  wife 
foreyrked  \ed.  1587  foreyrking]  of  his  raygne,  Sleping  in  bed 
this  cruel  wretche  hath  slayne. 

Forisfamiliate  (fo>>  risifami Jli|^t),  v.  Civil 
and  Sc.  Law.  Pa.  pple.  St.  7  -at,  9  -ate.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  med.L.  forisfamiliait,  !.  foris  outside  + 
familia  family.]  (See  quots.) 

1609  SKENE  AV.?.  Maj.  Table  80  Korisfamiliat  the  sonneis 
be  the  father,  quhen  the  father  glues  to  him  ane  certaine 
part  of  his  heretage,  and  he  is  content  therewith.  1754 
ERSKINE  Princ,  Sc.  Law  i.  (1809)  no  A  child  who  gels 
a  separate  stock  . .  even  though  he  should  continue  in  the 
father's  house,  may  be  said  to  be  emancipated  or  foris- 
familiated.  1879  W.  E.  HEAKN  Aryan  Househ.  132  A  son 
was  said  to  be  loris.familiated  if  his  father  assigned  to  him 
part  of  his  land  and  gave  him  seisin  thereof.  1880  J.  SKRL- 
TON  Crookit  Meg  xih.  157  The  lasses  are  a'  forisfamiliate. 

Fo^risfami  lia'tion.  The  action  of  forisfami- 
liating  (a  son' :  also  transf. 

1767  A.  CAMI-UELL  Lexipk.  (1774)  25  A  forisfamiliation  out 
of  the  universe.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  iji,  My  father  could 
not  be  serious  in  the  sentence  of  forisfamiliation.  1837 
HAM  AM  Hist.  Lit.  III.  iv.  §  99.  399  That  [period]  of  emanci- 
pation or  foris-familiatiou. 

Forje'skit,  pple.  Sc.  [Cf.  FOB-  pref.'1  and 
DISJASKET.]  Jaded,  tired  out. 

1785  BURNS  -2nd  Ep.  to  jf.  Lafrai/i  ii,  Forjesket  sair,  wilh 
weary  legs.  1826  G.  BEATTIK  John  o'  Arn/ta'  in  Life  228 
The  fiend,  forjeskit,  tried  to  'scape. 

t  FoijOTTSt,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FOB-/^.|  +  Joi'STi/.] 
trans.  To  overcome  or  overthrow  in  jousting. 

!«  1400  A  forte  Art  A.  1398  Syr  Marschalle  de  Mowne  es. . 
ffore-justyile  at  that  journee.  a  1440  Sir  Defrev.  1897  At 
Portgaff  was  he  slone,  ffor-justyd  with  a  Soudone.  c  1470 
HARDING  CAr<?«.  cxLvn.xiii,  He  foriust  the  duke  full  manly. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vin.  xxxix,  He  foriusted  alle  that 
were  there. 

Forjudge,  forejudge  (fafyvdz),  v.  Also 
4-5  forjuge,(5ibijugge),  5  -  7  forjudge,  6  9  fore- 
judge. [In  sense  i,  ad.  O¥.for-,fors-,fourjitgicr, 
(.for(s-,  FOB-  pref?  +jugier  JUDGE  v.  In  sense  2 
the  prefix  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  FOB-  '.] 

1.  To  exclude,  oust,  or  dispossess  by  a  judgement. 
Const,  from,  of,  or  with  double  obj.  Obs.  exc.  in 
Law. 

[1292  BRITTON  i.  xiv.  §  4  Si  soint  il  forjugez  de  chescune 
ley  et  hors  de  nostre  pes  ]  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  cxiv.  xix, 
He  was  depriued  of  his  estate.  .Foriuged  hole  from  [all]  his 
magestee.  1491  Act  7  Hen.  VII,  c.  16  It  was  enacted  . . 
that  John  Duke  of  Norfolk  . .  shuld  . .  be  . .  forjuged  of  all 
honour,  a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Comm-ui.  Eng.  (1609)  90  His 
lands. .in  all  cases  of  felony  are  commonly  lost  from  him  and 
his  heires,  if  he  be  foreiudged,  that  is,  condemned  for  a  felon 
by  the  law.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  164  If  an  Attoumeyor 
other  officer  in  any  Court  bee  put  out  and  forbidden  to  use 
the  same,  he  is  said  to  be  forjudged  the  Court.  1648 
tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Bk.  v.  §  432.  186  If.  .the  tenant  bringeth 
a  Writ  of  Mesne  against  the  Mesne,  and  forejudgeth  him. 
1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Power Parl.  i.  12  The  samejusticeswere 
forejudged  of  their  lives.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Coinni.  I.  134 
It  is  enacted  by  the  statute  5  Edw.  III.  c.  9.  that  no  man 
shall  be  forejudged  of  life  or  limb,  contrary  to  the  great 
charter.  1883  F.  POLLOCK  Land  Laws  (18871  2.5  Wne" 
a  man  is  forejudged  of  life  and  lands  for  cowardice  in  battle, 
t  b.  To  prohibit  (from).  Obs. 

1675  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  IV.  589  The  Navigation  of  the 
English  into  those  Parts  would  for  the  future  be  forejudged 
and  wholly  barred.  1697  I'tew  Penal  Laws  151  tor  the 
fourth  shall  be  forejudged  from  ever  keeping  an  Inn  again. 

t  2.  To  condemn  judicially  (to  a  penalty).  Ots. 

1390  GOWEK  Conf.  III.  192  Alisaundre  . .  a  worthy  knight 
Of  sodein  wrath  and  nat  of  right  Forjuged  hath.  1423 
JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  iii.  From  estate,  by  forlune  a  quhile 
Foriugit  was  to  pouert  in  exile.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  VII, 
568  [They]  were  takyn  as  prysoners  in  the  Towre  of  London, 
and  soone  after  foriugyd,  hanged,  and  hedyd.  1571  GOLDING 
Calvin  on  Ps.  xli.  i  The  greater  part  of  men  forjudge  miser- 
able folk  to  destruction.  i7ga  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  606 
She.  .being  already  condemned  and  forejudged  to  die. 

Hence  Forju  dging  vbl.  sb. 

1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  F.nx.  n.  iii.  (1739)  20  No.  .fore- 
judging  of  Life,  .against  the  fwiin  of  the  Grand  Charter. 


FORJITDOEMENT. 

t  Porjudgement.  Obs.  [a.  Q^.forjugenient, 
i.forjugier  to  FORJUDGE.]  =next. 

1531  Dial.  Lau-s  of  En-.  \\.  xliii.  893,  It  is  comonly 
holikn  that  if  an  enfant  had  nat  ben  excepted  in  the  statute 
of  foriugement,  that  the  foriugement  sholde  haue  bounde 
him.  1618  COKE  On  Lift.  n.  vi.  §  142.  100  The  Judgement 
In  case  of  for  judgement  is  [etc.]. 

Forjudger  (<ifadj5ird£ai).  Law.  Also  5  for- 
jugger,  ft-9  fovajudger.  [a.  Anglo-Fr.  for- 

juger  —  OF.fffrjttgier  pres.  inf.  (see  FORJUDGE  v.) 
used  as  sb. ;  d.  DEMURRER.]  A  judgement  or 
sentence  of  deprivation,  expulsion,  or  banishment. 
Applied  spec,  to  the  ousting  of  a  mesne  lord  by 
a  writ  of  mesne. 
1496-7  Act  12  Hen.  VII,  c.  n  §  i  The  seid  Acte  . .  of  . . 


transf.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  23  The 
Insatiable  Rich,  .become  Drum-  and  Trumpet-Proof  to  the 
sacred  Forejudgers,  Mat.  25.  41,  42,  Luke  14.  13,  21  [etc.J. 

t  Foiju're,  forejure,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  for- 
jure-r  =  med.L.  forisjurare,  really  two  distinct 
words:  (i)  f.for-,  Yw.- pr £/;•*>+} urer :— L.jurare 
lo  swear;  (2)  f.  med.L. fort's  prep,  outside  +  jura 
laws,  rights.] 

1.  trans.  To  forswear ;  to  abandon,  abjure,  quit. 
1601    F.  TATE  Honseh.   Ord.  Ediv.  II,  §  90  (1876)  53  No 

man  shalbe  avantalour  who  hath  forjured  the  Court. 

2.  To  exclude  from  civil  rights. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  Ixix.  (1739)  182  Bail 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  Outlaws  fore-jured. 

Fork  (ff'-'k),  sb.  Also  i  forca,  (wyjr-lforce, 
3//.  furken,  4-6  forcke,  4-7  forke.  [pE.fvrca 
wk.  masc.,  force  wk.  fern.,  ad.  \*.furca  fern.,  fork 
(for  hay,  etc.\  forked  stake,  gallows,  yoke. 

The  use  of  the  word  in  Eng.  was  doubtless  extended  by 
the  influence  of  the  ON  F.  form  forqne.fourque  (Central  OF. 
forche,fourche),  from  which  some  of  the  Eng.  senses  are  de- 
rived. The  L.  word  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  Rom.andTeut. 
langs. :  cf.  Pr.  forca,  Sp.  horca,  Pg.ftrrca,  \\..furca,  OHG. 
furcha  (mod.  Ger.  furke),  Du.  vork,  all  chiefly  in  sense 
'  pitchfork  ' ;  also  QN.forkr,  forked  stake.] 
I.  A  pronged  instrument. 

1.  An  implement,  chiefly  agricultural,  consisting 
of  a  long  straight  handle,  furnished  at  the  end  with 
two  or  more  prongs  or  tines,  and  used  for  carrying, 
digging,  lifting,  or  throwing  ;  also  with  word  pre- 
fixed indicating  its  use,  as  digging- 1  dung-,  hay-t 
etc.  fork:  see  those  words ;  also  FIUE-FOBK, PITCH- 
FORK, etc. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn.  (Th.)  1.430  Da  cwelleras . .  wiS-ufan  mid 
heora  forcum  hjne  Sydon.  c  1000  —  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
154  Fnrcilla,  litel  forca.  a  1310  in  Wright's  Lyric  P.  no 
Mon  in  the  mone..on  is  hot  forke  is  burthen  he  bereth. 
1381  WYCLIF  i  Sam.  xiii.  21  Eggys  . .  of  diggynge  yrens, 
and  of  forkis  . .  weren  blunt.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton' 
1483)  in.  viii.  55  Suche  folke  . .  to  bynde  in  fagottes  and 
cast  them  with  forkes  into  the  fyre.  1523  FITZHERB.  Hitsb. 
f  24  A  good  husbande  hath  his  forkes  and  rakes  made 
redye  in  the  wynter  before.  1573  BARET  Ah.  F  892 
A  Forke,  or  trout  speare  with  three  points,  fuscina.  1573 
TUSSER  Hitsb.  liii.  (1878)  120  At  Midsommer,  downe  with 
the  brembles  and  brakes,  and  after,  abrode  with  thy  forks 
and  thy  rakes.  1700  DRYDEN  Cock  $•  Fox  727  The  crew, 
With  forks  and  staves  the  felon  to  pursue.  1719  LONDON 
&  WISE  Contpl,  Card.  vm.  196  We  must  use  an  Iron  Fork  to 
draw  them  out  of  the  Nursery-Beds.  1784  COWPER  Task 
in.  479  Lightly,  shaking  it  with  agile  hand  From  the  full 
fork.  1860  DELAMER  Kitch,  Card.  (1861)  16  A  fork  for  tak- 
ing up  potatoes,  &c.,  and  spreading  dung. 

fig.  in  Proverb,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Fork  is 
often  Rakes  Heir,  or  after  a  scraping  Father  comes  a  scatter- 
ing Son.  1715  New  Cant.  Diet.,  Fork  is  also  used  for 
a  Spendthrift,  etc. 

T  b.  A  similar  implement  used  as  a  weapon. 
13..  K.  Alts.  1191  Fiftene  thousand  of  fot  laddes, That  .. 
hadde,  Axes,  speres,  forkis,  and  slynges.  1598  GRENEWEY 
Tacitus'  Ann.  78  Some  with  poles  or  forks  ouerthrew  this 
sluggish  lump:  leauing  them  for  halfe  dead  lying  on  the 
ground.  1678  tr.  Gaya's  Arms  of  War  29  The  Forks  are 
the  same  with  the  common  Forks,  but  they  have  little 
Hooks. 

t  C.  The  forked  tongue  (popularly  supposed  to 
be  the  sting)  of  a  snake.  Obs. 

1603  SHAKS.  Me  as.  for  M.  \\\.  \.  16  Thou  dost  feare  the  soft 
and  tender  forke  Of  a  poore  worme.  1605  —  Macb.  iv.  i.  16. 

2.  An  instrument  with  two,  three,  or  four  prongs, 
used  for  holding  the  food  while  it  is  being  cut,  for 
conveying  it  to  the  mouth,  and  for  other  purposes 
at  table  or  in  cooking.    For  carving-^  dessert-jjish-^ 
pickle-,  table-fork,  etc.  see  those  words. 

1463  Bury  Wills  ^Camden)  40,  I  beqwethe  to  Davn  John 
Kertelynge  my  silvir  forke  for  grene  gyngour.  1554  Ibid. 
147,  I  geve  and  bequeath  my  neighbo' . .  my  spone  with 
a  forke  in  the  end.  1589  Pasquifs  Ret.  D  iij,  At  the  signe 
of  the  siluer  forke  and  the  tosted  cheese.  1605  B.  JONSON 
Volpone  iv.  i,  Then  must  you  learn  the  use  And  handling 
of  your  silver  fork  at  meals.  1724  R.  FALCONER  P'iy.  (1769) 
65,  I  had  in  my  Pocket  a  Knife  and  Fork.  1766  SMOLLETT 
Trav.  35  The  poorest  tradesman  in  Boulogne  has  ..  silver 
forks  with  four  prongs.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  vii,  He 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

b.  Forks  and  knives  :  the  name  of  the  club- 
moss  I.ycopodinm  clavatum. 

1853  G.JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  257. 

3.  Used  in  pi.  for  the  prongs  of  a  fork.     Also 
transf.     Cf.  12. 

1674  N.  Cox  Gtntl.  Recreat.  iv.  (1677)  40  An  Eel-spear  . . 
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is  made  for  the  most  part  with  three  Forks  or  Teeth.  1702 
ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  Wks  1721  I.  447  A  thunderbolt 
with  three  forks.  1767  H.  KELLY,  etc.  Babkr  I.  280  A 
couple  of  tushes  that  project  a  surprising  way  from  the 
mouth,  like  the  forks  of  an  elephant. 

b.  //.  (slang^.  The  fingers.  Hence,  a  pick- 
pocket (H.  K.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  ?  a  1700). 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Forks,  the  two  fore-fingers; 
\.Q  put  your  forks  down,  is  to  pick  a  pocket.  1834  AINS- 
WORTH  Rookwood  in.  v,  No  dummy  hunter  had  forks  so  fly. 

4.  A  steel  instrument  with  two  prongs  which, 
when  set  in  vibration,  gives  a  musical  note ; 
called  more  fully  a  tuning-fork. 

1799  YOUNG  in  /'//;/.  Trans.  XC.  134  The  fork  was 
a  comma  and  a  half  above  the  pitch  . .  of  an  imaginary  C. 
c  1865  J.  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  275/1.  If  the  fork  be  struck 
against  any  hard  body . .  its  prong . .  vibrates. 

II.  Applied  to  various  objects  having  two  (or 
more)  branches. 

f5.  A  gallows.     Also//.     Cf.  FORCHF  i 

[So  OF.  fonrcke(s,  L.  fitrca  \  the  Roman  gallows  was 
originally  of  the  shape  A.] 

c  1203  LAV.  5720  ye  furken  [1275  forkes]  weoren  araered, 
heo  teuwen  up  ^a  jisles,  and  heom  J>er  hengen.  1399  Pol. 
Poems  i  Rolls*  1 .  379  He  shulde  have  hadde  hongynge  on  hie 
on  the  fforckis.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I'. 
121  Lat  him  end  nis  lyf  vpon  ane  fork,  a  1680  BUTLER 
Rem.  II.  195  They  had  run  through  all  punishments,  and 
just  'scaped  the  fork. 

fb.  Rom.  Ant.  Used  to  render  L.  Jurca,  (a) 
the  '  yoke '  under  which  defeated  enemies  were 
made  to  pass  as  a  token  of  their  submission ;  (b} 
the  forked  stake  used  as  a  whipping-post. 

a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Bondnca  \\.  iv,  The  forks  Where  you 
shall  have  two  lictors  with  two  whips  Hammer  your  hide. 
1618  BOLTON  Flortts  i.  xvi.  48  Passing  them  naked  under 
Forkes,  or  Gallowses.  1683  DRYDEN  &  LEE  Duke  of  Guise 
iv.  v,  We  passed  Like  beaten  Romans  underneath  the  fork. 

6.  A  stake,  staff,  or  stick  with  a  forked  end  :  a. 
as  a  prop  for  a  vine  or  tree ;  b.  a  rest  for  a  musket ; 
cf.  FOBCAT.     c.   (See  quot.).     d.  Mining  ^Derby- 
sh.)  :  see  quot.  1881.     e.  A  divining-rod. 

a.  1389  Helmingham  MS.  21.  17  b,  Forkis  ..  to  bere  up 
be  vyne      i6a6  BACON  Sytoa  $  423  Some  have  put  two  little 
Forks  about  the  bottom  of  their  Trees,  to  keep  them  up- 
right.    1816   KEATINGE    Trav.  (1817)  I.  43  The  boughs., 
propped  up  by  forks. 

b.  1591  GARRARD  Art  Warre  7  To  traine  hys  Forke  or 
Staflfe  after  hym  whilest  he, .doth  charge  hys  Musket. 

C.  1726  Gentlem.  Angler  149  A  Fork.  Vide  Rest  [for 
a  fishing  rod], 

d.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  G  iij  b,  If.  .we  think  it  will 
let  the  Forks  settle  when  they  come  to  be  weighted,  we  put 
a  Sill  under  them.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Fork  . . 
apiece  of  wood  supporting  the  side  of  an  excavation  in  soft 

8re.Uni886  A.  WINCHELL  Walks  $  Talks  Geol.  Field  137 
Some  . .  even  resorted  to  the  witch-hazel  fork  [in  '  prospect- 
ing '  for  petroleum]. 

7.  Building.     See  quots.  1868,  1883. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  i.  522  Let  make  an  hous  for  bestis 
.  .Of  forkis,  &  of  boord.  1792  MASTIN  Hist.  Antiq,  Naseby 
9  The  most  antique  architecture,  called  forked  building, 
which  forks  are  all  of  oak.  1841  Anc.  Laws  Wales  351 
Thirty  pence  is  the  value  of  every  fork  that  shall  support 
the  roof  tree.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Forks,  the 
centres,  in  the  timber-work  of  the  roof  of  a  shed,  house  or 
other  building;  commonly,  '  a  pair  of  forks  '.  1883  SEEBOHM 
Village  Community  239  Their  [the  trees']  extremities  bend- 
ing over  make  a  Gothic  arch,  and  crossing  one  another  at 
the  top,  each  pair  makes  a  fork,  upon  which  the  roof-tree  is 
fixed.  These  trees  supporting  the  roof-tree  are  called  gavaels, 
forks,  or  columns. 

f  8.  Anat.  Fork  of  the  throat  or  breast :  app.  the 
sternal  bone  together  with  the  clavicles.  Obs. 

[  =  med.L.y>/rc»/rt,  QF.fourcelle  \  the  words  seem  to  have 
been  used  very  vaguely,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  sense.] 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cimrg,  316  For  brekyng  of  he  forke  of 
be  brote  and  of  be  brest.  c  1535  DEWES  Introd.  Fr.  in 
Palsgr.  900  The  forke  of  the  brest  . .  fonrcelle,  1639  DK 
GRAY  Contpl.  Horsem.  39  The  Forke  or  Throat  hath  five 
[bones], 

t  9.  The  barbed  head  of  an  arrow.  Obs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \.  \.  146  Make  from  the  shaft.  Kent.  Let 
it  fall  rather,  though  the  forke  inuade  The  region  of  my  heart. 

10.  In  various  technical  uses.   a.  A  piece  of  steel 
fitting  into  the  socket  or  chuck  of  a  lathe,  used  for 
carrying  round  the  piece  to  be  turned. 

1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade. 
b.   (also  forks) :  see  quot. 

1888  Lockivoodts  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  Belt  Fork,  or  Strap 
Fork,  a  pair  of  prongs  standing  out  from  a  strap  bar  and 
enclosing  a  space  within  which  the  belt  or  strap  of  a  machine 
fitted  with  fast  and  loose  pulleys  runs.  1893  Labour  Com- 
mission Gloss.,  Forks.  In  mill  sawing  machinery  the  forks 
are  two  upright  pieces  of  iron  one  on  each  side  of  the  band 
moved  l.y  a  lever  to  throw  the  band  on  or  off  the  driving 
wheels. 

C.  The  front  or  back  projection  of  a  saddle. 

1833  Reg.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  46  The  pummel  or  fore  fork. 
IbieTqa.  The  Blanket,  .to  be  raised  well  into  the  fork. 

11.  Mining.  (See  quots.) 

1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cormto.,  Forcqite*  Forkt  the  bottom  of 
the  Sumph.  Forking  the  water,  is  drawing  it  all  out ;  and 
when  it  is  done,  they  say. . '  the  Engine  is  in  Fork  '.  1869 
R.  B.  SMYTH  Goldf.  Victoria  611  When  a  mine  is  in  fork 
the  bottom  of  the  engine-shaft  is  clear  of  water. 

12.  [From  the  verb.]    A  forking,  bifurcation,  or 
division  into  branches;  the  point  at  which  any- 
thing  forks.     Hence,  each  of  the  branches  into 
which  anything  forks,     a.  gen. 


FOBK. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  v.  xviii.  (i495>  «3  The 
endes  of  thyse  bones  ben  departed  and  haue  two  forkes. 
1613  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  37 $  The  forked  values  making 
certain  gaping  fissures  betweene  their  forkes.  1674  N.  Cox 
Genii.  Retreat,  iv.  (1677)  10  Those  sixty  Carps  were  from 
Eye  to  Fork  from  fifteen  Inches  to  eighteen  Inches.  1830 
HERSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  84  We  cross  the  two  first  fingers 
of  one  hand,  and  place  a  pea  in  the  fork  between  them. 

b.  In  the  human  body,  the  part  at  which  the 
lower  limbs  proceed  from  the  trunk.  Also  (sing. 
and//.),  the  lower  limbs  themselves;  the  lower  half 
of  the  body.  Cf.  FOUCHURE. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  121.  1631  [see  CHINING  vbl.  sb.\. 
i8ia  Examiner  12  Oct.  652/3,  You  are  not  long  enough  in 
the  fork  for  the  — dragoons.  1873  BAKER  Nile  Tribnt.  xiv. 
234  The  thigh,  and  entire  leg  from  the  fork  to  the  ankle. 

C.  The  point  at  which  a  river  divides  into  two, 
or  the  point  of  junction  of  two  rivers;  a  branch  or 
tributary.  Chiefly  U.S. 

'753.  C.  GIST  Jrnls.  (1893)  80  We.  .got  to  the  big  fork  of 
said  river.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville (i%4q)  41  The 
fork  of  the  Nebraska,  where  it  divides  itself  into  two  equal 
and  beautiful  streams.  1839  MURCHISON  Sihtr.  Syst,  i.  xxix. 
372  N.  and  S.  forks  of  the  great  estuary  of  Milford  Haven. 
18..  Scenes  Rocky  Alts.  50  (Bartlett)  Their  village,  at  the 
Forks  of  the  Platte.  1877  J.  A.  ALLEN  Amer.  Bison  515 
Great  herds  on  the  east  fork  of  the  Salmon  River. 

d.  of  a  road. 

1839-40  W.  IRVING  Wolferfs  R.  (1855)  281  A  fork  in  the 
road.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Propk.  241  Taking  the  fork  where 
the  ways  parted,  in  order  to  intercept  the  fugitives.  1883 
HOWARD  Roads  (ed.  3)  47  Here  take  the  right  hand  fork. 

e.  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  200  Fruit-stalk. . 
rising  from  the  fork  of  the  stem.  1843  Zoologist  \.  228  The 
raven's  nest  was  placed  in  a  fork  . .  of  one  of  these  trees. 
1871  G.  MEREDITH  H.  Richmond  xv,  Torches  were  struck 
in  clefts  of  the  trees,  or  in  the  fork  of  the  branches. 

f.  A   flash  (of  forked   lightning) ;   a  tongue  of 
flame. 

1859  TENNYSON  Vivien  939  Dazzled  by  the  livid-flickering 
fork.  1871  PALCRAVE  Lyr.  Poems  58  A  fork  of  flame  from 
Vesuvius  Through  his  black  cone  went  on  high. 

f!3.  Jig.  a.  nonce-use.  The  union  of  two  lines 
of  descent,  b.  A  dilemma,  choice  of  alternatives ; 
also,  a  dichotomy,  distinction.  Obs. 

1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Clarence  vi,  Of  which  two  houses 
ioyned  in  a  forke,  My  father,  .was  lawful  heire  beget.  <zi6i6 
BEAUM.  &  FL,  Bloody  Brother  in.  ii,  There  is  a  fork,  sir,  In 
death.  .Man  may  be  two  ways  killed.  1670  HOBBES  Behe- 
moth  (1840)  214  Declining  the  force  of  true  reason  by  verbal 
forks,  .distinctions  that  signify  nothing. 

14.  Caudine  Forks  ~  L.  Furcx  or  fnrculx  Cau- 
din& :  proper  name  of  a  defile  near  Candium,  in 
Samninm,  where  the  Romans  were  intercepted  in 
the  second  Samnite  war.    Hence  proverbially  used 
for :  A  crushing  defeat. 

1618  BOLTON  1'lorns  i.  xvi.  48  The  most  notable  and 
famous  foyle  . .  was  received  at  the  Forkes  of  Caudium. 
1781  J.Q.  ADAMS  inFatit.  Lett.  (18761 403  The  Romans  never 
saw  but  one  Caudine  Forks  in  theirwhole  history.  Americans 
have  shown  the  Britons  two  in  one  war. 
III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

15.  a.  objective,  as  fork-grinder,  etc. ;  b.  para- 
synthetic    and    similative,   as  fork-like^   -shaped, 
-tongued  adjs. ;  fork-wise  adv. 

1844-5  DODU  Diet.  Mann/.,  s.  v.  Fork-waking,  The  *fork- 
grinders  are  too  often  a  reckless  body  of  men.  1889  Daily 
News  ii  Nov.  2/6  With  the  exception  of  the  fork  grinders 
there  is  no  actual  agitation.  x6iz  COTGR.,  Fourchenrc^ 
A  forkinesse.  .a  *fork-like  diuision.  1889  Daily  News 9  Oct. 
5/5  They  frequently  fix  the  faces  of  the  prisoners  with  fork- 
like  irons  towards  the  burning  sun.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl. 
Anat.  I.  334/2  The  vessel  then  passes  between  the  clavicle 
and  the  "fork-shaped  bone,  1636  MASSINGER  Gt.  Dk. 
Florence  in.  i,  They  . .  Had  trod  on  *fork-tongued  adders. 
1541  R.  COPLAND  Guidon's  Quest.  Chtrnrg.  D  ij,  The  veynes 
. .  renne  *forkewyse  in  two  partyes.  1668  CULPEPI>ER  &  COLE 
Barihol.  Anat.  i.  xvi.  40  Divided  forkwise  into  two  twigs. 

16.  Special    comb. :      fork-beam    Naut.    (see 
quot.)  ;    fork-beard,   a   name    given    to  various 
fishes  of  the  genus  Phycis  ;   fork -breakfast  (see 
quot.) ;  fork-carving  a.,  that  uses  a  fork  in  carv- 
ing;   fork-chuck  ( Wood  -turning),  a  chuck  with 
two  or  more  teeth  :  see  quot.  1874  ;  fork -fish,  ?a 
kind  of  thornback ;  fork-moss,  a  kind  of  moss 
(Dicranum    bryoides) ;    fork-ribbed   a.,    having 
ribs  branching  oft"  like  the  prongs  of  a  fork  ;  fork- 
shaft,  the  handle »of  a   fork;   fork-staff-plane, 
a  kind  of  joiner's  plane  used  for  working  convex 
cylindrical   surfaces ;    fork-way,  a   point   where 
two  roads  meet  or  diverge,  a  fork  ;  fork- wrench 
i^see  quot.).    Also  FORK-HEAD,  FORK-TAIL. 

ciB$o  Jtniiirtt.  Navig.  (Weale)  95  *  Fork-Beam^  a  forked 
piece  of  timber  nearly  of  the  depth  of  the  beam,  scarphed, 
tabled,  and  bolted,  for  additional  security  to  the  sides  of 
beams  athwart  large  openings  in  the  decks.  1864  COUCH 
Brit.  Fishes  III.  122  Lesser  *Forkbeard.  x8ia  Sporting 
Mag.  XXXIX.  163  Le  dejeuner  a  la  jfourckette^  or  'fork- 
breakfast,  is  so  called,  because  in  eating  meat  you  have 
occasion  for  a  fork.  1882  H.  C.  MERIVALE  Fauci t  of 
B.  ii.  xv,  In  this  country.,  the  French  midday  fork- 
breakfast,  is  unknown.  11618  FLETCHER  O.  Corinth  iv. 
i,  Your  T  beard  . .  doth  express  the  enamour  d  courtier,  As 
full  as  your  *fork-carving  traveller.  1843  FRANCIS  Diet. 
Arts,  *Fork  Chuck.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Fork-chuck 
(Turning),  a  piece  of  steel  projecting  from  the  live  spindle 
and  carrying  the  front  center  and  a  pair  of  joints  which 
enter  the  wood  and  rotate  it.  1601  HOLLAND  Winy  I.  261 
The  Puffcn  or  '  Fork-fish,  .lieth  in  await,  .ready  to  strike 


FORK. 

the  fishes  that  passe  by  with  a  sharpe  rod  or  pricke  that  he 
hath.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Fork-fish,  a  kind  of  Thorn-back,  so 
call'd  from  its  forked  Tail.  1860  GOSSE  Ron:.  Nat.  Hist. 


Cryptogamia  may  be  characterised  as  *fork-ribbed.     1641 
BEST  Farm.  ISks.  (Surtees)  34  Shorte  'forke-shaftes  made 
of  seasoned  ashe.      1848  A.  B.  EVANS  Leicester  Words, 
Fork-shaft,  handle  of  a  fork,  whether  pitchfork  or  any 
other.     1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  I.  in  A  plane    j 
with  a  concave  sole,  is  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of    ; 
a' 'fork-staff-plane.    1819  W.   TAYLOR  in   A/mtAfy  Mag.    '. 
XLVII    308  Hecate,  Luna,  Diana,  who  meet  in  a  'fork-    | 
way.     1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  * ' Fork-iurench,  a  spanner    j 
with  two  jaws  which  embrace  a  nut  or  square  on  a  coupling. 

Fork  (f/ak),  v.    [f.  prec.] 

1.  intr.  To  form  a  fork  ;  to  divide  into  branches, 
divaricate.  Of  lightning  :  To  play  forkedly.  Also 
with  away,  off,  or  out. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  it.  ii.  i.  Noah  243  Adam's    [ 
Trunk  (of  both-our  Worlds  the  Tree)  In  two  faire  branches 

forking  fruitfully.  1706  H.HuNTERtr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat. 
1 1  **?,       '?.          T        j   .•   _n i     r i.   _cr 


Sac.  I.  iv.  419  The  parsnip,  .forks  away  into  fingers.      1847 
ANSTED  Anc.   World  viii.  170  Rays,  .forking  off  towards 
the  end.     1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xli,  The  lightning 
forked  and  flashed.     1853  PHILLIPS  Rivers  Yorksh.  ix.  240    ' 
Here  the  road  forked. 
b.  Of  corn  :  To  sprout. 

1707  MORTIMER  Hnst.  265  Throw  the  frozen  outsides  into 
the  middle  till  the  Corn  begin  to  fork  and  warm  in  the  Couch. 
1715  BRADLHY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Malt. 

t  2.  fig.  a.  Of  witnesses  :  To  disagree  in  their 
testimony,  b.  Of  the  tongue  [after  F.  fonrcher}  : 
To  stumble,  trip.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16074  (Cott.)  In  p*air  aun  sagh  hai  said, 
oft-sith  for-kid  bai.  Ibid.  17754  (Giitt.)  pai  did  baa  thre  men 
ban  to  sunder.  And  askid  seluen  ilkan  sere,  Oo  bair  forking 
fain  wald  bai  here.  1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  265 
Philoplutaries,  my  tongue  forks  it,  I  have  mistaken .  .one  | 
word  for  another,  I  should  have  said  Philosophers. 

3.  trans.  To  make  or  put  into  the  form  of  a  fork  ; 
to  make  fork-shaped,      f  To  fork  the  fingers  :  to 
extend  them  towards  a  person  as  a  mark  of  con- 
tempt. 

1640  Witts  Recreat.  C  ij,  His  wife . .  Behind  him  forks  her 
fingers.     1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  i.  viii. 
315  The  Ramns  Hindis  is  forked  out  on  each  side.     1774 
GOLDS.M.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  348  The  tail,  -is  forked  into 
two  horns.     1816  J.  SMITH   Panorama  Sc.  4-  Art  I.   376    . 
A  lever,  .which  is  forked  at  the  lower  part  to  receive  the 
pendulum.     1816  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  in.  xcv,  The  mightiest  of    ' 
the  storms  . .  through  these  parted  hills  hath   fork'd   His 
lightnings.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  289  Bertram,  .stands 
. .  with  his  lower  limbs  forked. 

fig.  1683^  DRYDEN  &  LEE  Dk.  of  Guise  iv.  iii,  Angel- 
traitors.  .  \  orked  into  ills,  and  split  into  deceits. 

4.  To   raise   or  move  with   or  as  with  a  fork  ; 
to   dig,  take,   or   throw    in,   out,  up,   etc.,   with 
a  fork. 

1802  A.  KiRK\voon/r«A  in  Affi/i.  (1856)  24.  I.  .forked  some 
hay  for  Mr.  Black.  1829  AV/.  Doiu  aster  Commission,  Hone 
Mantir.'  30  Fold  manure,  .should  be  forked  up  to  a  con- 
siderable height.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Ct  ingle  xv,  Bang  . . 
was  gobbling  his  last  plantain,  and  forking  up  along  with  it 
..slices  of  cheese.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  II. 
IQI  The  ancient  practice  of  forking  out  each  parsnip  from 
the  ground.  1850  KINCSLEY  Alt.  Locke  xi,  He  ..  set  to 
work  forking  up  some  weeds  on  a  fallow.  1851  GLENSY 
Handbk.  Fl.  Card.  24  The  border  should  be  prepared  . .  by 
forking  in  some  peat.  1838  —  Card.  Ercry-day  Bk.  75/1 
The  beds  should  now  be  forked  over.  1882  TENNYSON  Pro- 
mise of  May  n,  And  you  an'  your  Sally  was  forkin'  the  haay. 

fig.  1647  TBAPP  Mellif.  Theolog.  in  Comm.  Efist. 
643  He  leaves  it  [his  wealth]  to  a  prodigall,  that,  .forks  it 
abroad,  as  fast  as  the  miser  his  father  raked  it  together. 
[Cf.  FORK  sb.  !_/?£•.]  1828  LANDOK  Imag.  Cottv.  III.  101 
Society  is  not  yet  trodden  down  and  forked  together  by  you, 
into  one  and  the  same  rotten  mass. 

atsol.  1683  J.  ERSKINE  Jrul.  ii  Sept.  (1893)  16,  I  was 
seeing  the  corn  cut  in  the  barnyard  and  whiles  forking. 

6.  transf.  (col log.  or  slang.)     a.    To  fork  out  or   | 
over :  to  give  up,  hand  over,  pay. 

1831  TRELAWNY  Adv.  Younger  Son.  xxxvi,  Fork  out  some- 
thing better  than  this.  1865  DICKENS  Hint.  Fr.  in.  i,  Fork 
out  yoyr  balance  in  hand.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  486/1 
He  forked  over  the  money. 


absol.     1856  READE  Never  too  Late  Iv,  See  it  for  twenty- 
four  hours  or   I   won't   fork   out.      1875  A.  R.  HOPE  My 
Schoolboy  Fr.  154  I'll  tell  Vialls  if  you  do  not  fork  out. 
b.  (U.S.)  Seequots. 

1839  Mf,mi^T  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  1.11.231,  I  heard  a  young 
man.  .in  Vermont,  say,  . .  '  Well,  how  he  contrived  to  fork 
into  her  young  affections,  I  can't  tell '.  1851  R  H.  HALL 
College  Wds.,  Fork  on.  At  Hamilton  College,  to  fork  on, 
to  appropriate  to  one's  self. 


Ocean  Trag.  II.  xiv.  20  He  came  slowly  forking  up  through 
the  hatch.      Ibid.  xix.  133  Leathery  noses  forking  up  out  of    I 
a  hedge  of  whisker. 

7.  slang,  (trans)   To  fork  a  person  :  to  pick  his 
pocket.     Cf.  FORK  sb.  a. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Let's  fort  Mm,  let  us  Pick 
that  Man's  Pocket.     1785  in  GROSE  Diet.  I'ulg.  Tongue. 

8.  mtr.(Sc.)  To  look  out,  strive/or  (something) 
,168.  COI.VIL  Whigs  Sufplic.  (17,0)  71  That  Pauls  Iniqui- 

ties,  mystery  working,  Was  men,  tnen  for  precedency 
forking.  1825-80  JAMIESON  s.v.  Forking,  'Forkin'  for 
siller' ;  'Forkin'  for  a  job. 
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9.  Mining,  (trans.}  To  pump  (a  mine)  dry ;  to 
remove  (water)  by  pumping.  Cf.  FORK  s/>.  11. 

1702  SAVKBV  Miner's  Fr.  56  What  signifies  your  Engine 
..  if  it  be  not  capable  of  Sinking  or  Forking  an  Old 
Mine.  1859  Times  27  Apr.,  He  had  forked  the  heaviest 
waters  in  the  whole  country.  1869  West.  Daily  Mercury 
20  Mar.,  They  have  resolved  on  forking  the  water.  1893 
Pall  Mall  G.  14  Jan.  2/1  The  mine  has  been  '  forked  . 

Forkals,  / /.  jocular,    [f.  FORK  sb.  +  -AL.]  Legs. 

1828  Sporting  Mag.  XXIII.  33  The  piece  of  mahogany 
under  which  my  old  forkals  had  so  merrily  rested. 

Forked  (fp'Jkr,  ///.  a.     [f.  FOKK  sb.  +-ED  2.] 

1.  Having  a  fork  or  fork-like  end  ;  shaped  like  a 
fork,  bifurcate,  branching. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18843  (Cott.)  Forked  fair  be  chin  he  bare. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Pro!.  270  A  Marchant . .  with  a  forked  herd. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xll.  xxii.  428  The  swalowes 
. .  tayles  ben  forkyd  as  a  payr  of  sherys.  c  1400  Lnnfranc  s 
Cirurg.  158  pat  obere  partie  of  be  veyne  passi))  to  he  arm 
hoolis  &  bere  he  is  forkid.  1534  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §21 

--•-•••  -j-TT —  — 7  SHAKS.  2  Hen. 

ed 
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.  . ...   518    Miss  lor  niss  returna  wun  lorked 

tongue  To  forked  tongue.  1691  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2830/4 
Stolen.. 2  silver  Spoons,  a  Fork,  2  small  Spoons  forkt. 
1729  T.  COOKE  Tales,  etc.  40  Forked  Light'nings  fright  the 
World  below.  1821  CLARE  I'ill.  Minstr.  I.  53  On  two  forked 
sticks  with  cordage  tied,  Their  pot  o'er  pilfer 'd  fuel  boils 
away.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  I.  3  A  stem  is  termed 
forked  when  it  divides  into  two  branches  of  equal,  or  nearly 
equal  size.  1870  HOOKER  Stud,  flora  24  Arabis  . .  with 
forked  or  stellate  hairs.  1887  BOWEN  I'irg.  Mnlid\\.  211 
Forked  tongues  are  flickering  seen. 

fig.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  W,  xvii,  Thus 
forked  Novelty  Spreads. 

b.  Of  a  road :  Making  a  fork  ;  having  two  or 
more  diverging  branches. 

1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  n.  xci.  [Ixxxvii.]  271  When  we 
had  rydden  a  ii.  leages,  we  came  to  a  forked  waye.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  xxxvm.  xiv.  (1609)  ion  At  every  forked 
high  way  leading  on  both  hands.  1633  Gate  of  Tongues 
Unl.  114  A  forked  way  or  carfax  is  deceitful!.  1888  J. 
PAYN  Myst.  Hirbridge  lii,  They  came  to  the  forked  road. 

c.  Of  a  mountain  :  Divided  at  the  summit,  cleft. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ff  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  5  Sometime  we  see.. A 

forked  Mountaine,  or  blew  Promontorie.     a  1628  SIR  J. 
BEAUMONT  To  Muses  2  in  Bos-.vorth  F.(\(a<))  9  Sweet  Sounds 
are  raised  upon  the  forked  Hill  Of  high  Parnassus.     1821 
SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  i.  i,  Yon  forked  and  snowy  hill. 
•)•  d.  of  a  mitre. 

1309  BARCLAY  Ship  of  Folys  (1874)  II.  279  No  wyse  man 
is  desyrous  to  obtayne  The  forked  cap  without  he  worthy 
be.  1545  BRINKLOW  C.ompl.  4  Banysshed  my  natyue  contry 
.  .by  the  cruelty  of  the  forkyd  cappes  of  Ingland.  1641 
MILTON  Ch.  Gort.  vi.  (1851)  128  She  . .  sends  her  haughty 
Prelates  from  all  parts  with  their  forked  Miters. 

e.  Her.   =FOHCHE.    (Kobson  Brit.  Jler.  1830). 
1486  Jlk.  St.  All'ans,  //?r.  cvja,  A  certan  forkyd  cros.. 

hit  is  called  forkyd  :  for  as  moch  as  that  all  thendys  of  hit 
ar  clouyn  and  forkyd. 

f.  Having   (a   specified   number   of)    forks   or 
prongs,  as  three-forked. 

1535  COVERDALK  i  Sam.  ii.  13  A  three  forked  fleshoke. 
1583  STANYHURST  sKnfis  n.  (Arb.)  59  With  toonge  three 
forcked  furth  spirts  fyre.  a  1628  F.  GREVILLE  Monarchy 
dclii,  To  stirre,  or  calm  the  ocean's  race,  As  royalties  of  his 
[Neptune's]  three-forked  mace.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  ,*Eneid 
11.475  Some  viper,  .darting  a  three-forked  flickering  tongue, 
f  g.  Of  an  arrow :  Barbed.  Obs. 

1549  STOL-RTON  Let.  in  Wilts.  Arch.  Mag.  (1864)  VIII. 
296  His  crosse  bow  bent,  and  forked  arrow  in  the  same. 
1611  COTGR.,  Fer  de  Jleiche  a  oreilles,  a  forked  or  barbed 
arrowe  head.  1673  DRYDEN  Assignation  III.  i,  I  am  wounded 
with  a  forked  Arrow,  which  will  not  easily  be  got  out. 

2.  Having  the  lower  half  of  the  body  divided  ; 
two-legged. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear\\\.  iv.  113  A  poore,  bare,  forked  Animall 
as  thou  art.  1771  Exmoor  Scold.  48  Thee  wut  come  oil 
a  gerred,  and  oil  horry  zo  vurs  tha  art  a  vorked  [  =  i-forked]. 

3.  Of  building :    Characterized    by   the  use   of 
'forks'  (see  FORK  sb.  7). 

1792  J.  MASTIN  Hist.  Nasely  9  Some  [houses] . .  of  the 
most  antique  architecture,  called  forked  building. 

4.  Horned;  also  spec,  of  deer  :  see  quot.  1674. 
1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  iv.  476  The  more  she  [the 

Moon]  Fills  her  Forked  Round.  1598  Ibid.  n.  i.  HI.  Furies 
600  With  fisking  train,  with  forked  head,  and  foot  Himselfe, 
th'  Ayre,  th'  Earth,  he  beateth.  1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreat. 
(1677)  1.13  Heads  having  doubling  Croches,  are  called  Forked 
Heads,  because  the  Croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the 
Beam  like  Forks. 

b.  '  Homed ',  '  cornuted ',  cuckolded.   A  Itnight 
of  the  forked  order  \  a  cuckold. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Prittiaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  455  Thou  puttest 
thy  selfe  in  great  danger,  least  thy  rounde  heade  become 
forked.  1592  GREENE  Disput.  Wks.  (Grosart)  X.  257  Let 
him  dub  her  husband  knight  of  the  forked  order.  1639  MAYNE 
City  Match  in  Dodsley  O.  PI.  (1780)  IX.  373  And  I  am 
fork'd?humt  1673  F.  KIRKMAN  Unlucky  Citizen  95,  I 
should  be  sure  to  be  dubb'd  a  knight  of  the  forked  order. 

1 5.  Of  an  argument,  etc. :  That  points  more  than 
one  way  ;  containing  a  dilemma  ;  ambiguous,  equi- 
vocal. Obs. 

1551  Bp.  GARDINER  Explication  80  b,  What  hath  this  auctor 
wonne  nowe  by  his  forked  question  ?  1604-13  R.  CAWDRY 
Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Dilemma,  a  forked  kinde  of  argument. 
1605  B.  JONSON  Volpfme  i.  i,  Giue  forked  counsel ;  take  pro- 
uoking  gold  On  eyther  hand,  and  put  it  vp.  1663  J.  SPENCER 
Prodigies  (1665)  324  To  this  forked  Objection  I  return  these 
five  considerations.  1681  CROWNE  Hen.  VI,  iv.  46  Must 
Justice  starve  because  we  want  a  Lawyer's  forked  distinc- 
tions to  feed  her  neatly  with  ? 


FORKLESS. 

t  b.  Of  a  fee  :  Taken  from  both  parties  in  a  suit. 
1648  HERRICK  Hesper.  (1869)  216  Ere  thy  palm  shall  know 
A  postern-bribe  took,  or  a  forked-fee  To  fetter  Justice. 

6.  I  'one  with  a  fork,  notice-use. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  91  To  imitate  the  Italian  fashion 
by  this  forked  cutting  of  meate. 

7.  ellipt.  lor  forked-headed  or  -tailed. 

1674  N.  Cox  Gcntl.  Recreat.  11.0677)  161  The  Forked  Kite 
and  bold  Buzzard.  1769 PENNANT Zool.(in&\\\.  i7oForked 
Hake  . .  is  known  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  by  the  name  of 
the  great  forked  beard,  where  it  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Jago.  1884  COUCH  Brit.  Fishes  1 1 1. 1 25  Forked  Hake. 

8.  Comb. :  parasynthetic  and  similative,  ^sforked- 
wise    adv.;    also    f  forked-beard  =  fork -beard '; 
forked-head,  a  forked  or  barbed  arrow,  a  fork- 
head  ;  forked-tailed  a. ,  having  a  forked  tail ;  esp. 
in  the  names  of  birds  (cf.  fork-tailed  . 

1713  RAY  Syn.  Pise.  163  The  great  "Forked-beard.  /Hit. 
164  'Ihe  lesser  Forked-beard.  1574  J.  FORTESCUE  in  Hist. 
Fain,  of  F.  (1869)  I).  228  Arrows,  .as  well  *forked-heads  as 
others.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  II.  i.  24  It  irkes  me  the  poore 
daplcd  fooles.  .Should,  .with  forked  heads  Haue  their  round 
hanches  goard.  1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  <y  F.  xxxi.  95  A 
sorte  of  *forkte  tailde  flise.  1691  RAV  Creation  (1701)  167 
The  fork'd-tail'd  Kite.  1843  YARRELL  Brit.  Birds  III.  JM 
The  Forked-tailed  Petrel.  1586  LUPTON  Thous.  Notablt 
Th.  (1675)  23  Children  with  a  cloven  upper  lip,  and  'forked- 
wise,  called  an  Hare-lip. 

Hence  Po'rkedly  adv.,  in  a  forked  manner ; 
Fo  rkedness,  the  condition  of  being  forked. 

1603  DEKKER  Wonder/.  Yeare  E  iv,  Tongues  forkedly  cut. 
1611  COTGR.,  Fourcheure  . .  forkednesse.  a  1665  GOODWIN 
Wks.  (1692)  III.  601  The  forkedness  of  the  Arrows.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VI.  50  Sally,  .snapt  her  fingers 
at  me,  and  pointing  two  of  each  hand  forkedly  at  me_,  bid 
me  [etc.].  1789  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xviii.  (1843)  230  Distin- 
guished., by  the  length  and  forkedness  of  their  tails.  1881 
DUFFIELD  Don  Quix.  II.  555  (She]  flung  her  body.. across 
the  saddle,  and  remained  forkedly,  as  if  she  had  been  a  man. 

Forken  (fp'ik'n),  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  In  8-9 
dial,  forkin.  [f.  F'oBK  sb.  +  -EN  5,  or  after  str. 
pa.  pples.]  Forked.  Forken-robin,  the  earwig. 

1603  KNOLI.ES  Hist.  Turks  ii6j8>  52  He  had  a  forken 
beard  and  bald  head.  1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  Forkin. 
robbin,  an  earwig  ;  called  from  its  forked  tail.  So  in  BAILEY 
(1721)  and  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.  (1868). 

Porker  (fpiksf.    [f.  FORK  v.  +  -ER  ! .] 

1 1.   =  FORK  sl>.  2  ;  perh.  mispr.  for  FORKET.  Obs. 

a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Con/lit.  RhcMt.  N.  T.  (1618)  416 
The  Italians  now  take  their  meate  with  a  forker. 

2.  One  who  forks  :  a.  One  who  throws  up  (hay, 
etc.)  with  a  fork.  b.  slang.  (See  quot.  1 86  7). 

1641  BEST  Farm.  fiks.  (Surtees)  35  One  of  the  men  is 
a  loader,  the  other  a  forker.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
Forkers,  those  who  reside  in  seaports  for  the  sake  of  steal- 
ing dockyard  stores,  or  buying  them,  knowing  them  to  be 
stolen. 

f  3.  Something  forked  :  a.  A  forked  tongue,  a 
'sting',  b.  A  forked  arrow,  a  fork-head.  Obs. 

1589  NASHE  Martins  Months  Minde  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  155 
His  arrowes  all  are  forkers.     1616  J.  LANE  Contn.  Sqr.'s  T. 
ix.  388  A. .  snake.,  crawld  vpher  to  stinge.  with  forker  blewe. 
<•  1640  J.  SMYTH  l.ivis  Berkeley*  dWtf  I.  205  An  vnderkeeper 
.  .with  a  forker  out  of  his  Crosbowe  slewe  one  Olifle. 

f  4.  slang.   To  wear  a  forker :   to  be  '  cornuted '. 

1606  MARSTON  Parisitaster  u.  i,  Why  ?  my  lord,  tis  nothing 
to  weare  a  forker. 

5.  ('  In  Suffolk,  an  unpaired  paitridge.'  F.  Hall.) 

1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  4  They  f?  flying  fish]  .. 
flye  as  far  as  young  Partridges,  that  are  forkers. 

t  FOTket.  Obs.  Also  5  forkette.  [?  f.  FORK  sb. 
J--ET;  cf.  V.fourchette  table-fork.] 

1.  A  small  fork.     Also,  a  prong  of  a  fork. 

1583  HOLLVBANU  Campo  di  Fior  209  Picke  not  thy  teeth 
with  a  forkette.  1611  COTGR.,  Fourcheon,  a  forket ;  the 
tooth,  or  graine  of  a  forke. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

i7o8/J/»V.  Y'm«j.XXVI.78Fossils..Bidentula.  TheForket. 

Forkful  (f^-jkful).  [f.  FORK  sb.  +  -FUL.]  As 
much  as  may  be  lifted  on  a  fork. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees'  36  Forkers  are  to  bee  fore- 
tolde  that  they  give  upp  goode  forkefulls.  1768  Case  of  J. 
Ruffle  3  He  would  rather  they  should  cheat  him  of  a  forkful 
..of  corn.  i88»  Garden  14  Jan.  31/2  Putting  a  forkful  of 
long  manure  on  the  corners. 

Fo-rk-head. 

f  1.  An  arrow  with  barbed  head.   Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  v.  19  Through  his  haberjeon  the 
forkehead  flew. 

2.  Mech.  a.  (see  quot.  1874)  ;  b.   =CBOSS-TAIL. 

1839  [see  CROSS-TAIL].  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mich.,  Fork- 
head,  the  double  head  of  a  rod  which  divides  in  order  to 
form  a  connection  by  means  of  a  pin. 

t  Ftvrkin.  Obs.  rare  ~  '.  [a.  OF.  fottrqtion 
of  same  meaning.]  ?  A  baker's  shovel. 

c  1475  Piet.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  808  Hecpala,  a  forkyn. 

Forking  (fp-jkirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FORK  v.  -t  -ING!.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FORK. 

a  1300  [see  FORK  v.  2  a].     1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xxxiii, 
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ng  appears  and  remains  as  a  forking  ol  the  mam  axis. 
Forking  (fp-Jkirj), ///.  a.    [f.  FORK  v.  +  -ING-.] 
That  forks  ;  characterized  by  forking. 

1851  GI.ENNY  Handtk.  Fl.  Card.  221  A  forking  . .  habit 
of  growth.  1877-84  F.  E.  HULME  Wild  Fl.  p.  vi,  Stems 
forking.  1891  BlacJm.  Mag.  Apr.  549  A  forking  creek. 

Forkless  (fp- Ales),  a.  [f.  FORK  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  fork.  (WORCESTER  (1846)  cites  Phil.  Mag.t. 


FORK-TAIL. 
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Fork-tail,  a.  and  sli. 

t  A.  n,/j.    =forke<i-tail(eil.   Oh. 
1611  Fl.omo.  l'0llot  an  eare-wisi  .  .  or  fork-lnile  vermine. 

B.  si,. 

1.  (See  quot.  I7S3\ 

1753  CHAMBERS  Sitfp.,  Farktail  .  .  a  name  given  to  the 
salmon,  while  in  the  fourth  years  growth.  1818  in  Toon. 
1861.  Act  24.5-  25  1'icf.c.  TOO.  §4  Salmon,  .known  by  the  names 
.  .  blue  pole,  fork  tail  ..  or  by  any  other  local  name. 

2.  (See  quot.  1893). 

1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds,  Fwktail.  of  old  time  used  in 
England  for  the  Kite,  but  now  applied  in  India  to  the  birds 
of  the  genus  Henititrns. 

Hence  Pork-tailed  a.,  having  a  forked  tail  ; 
used  in  the  names  of  birds,  etc.  (cf.  forked-tailed). 

1694  J.  RAY  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  200  A  kind  of 
fork-tail'd.  .sea-swallow.  1828  SIR  J.S.  SEBRIGHT  Hawking 
44  The  fork-tailed  kites  were  much  flown,  some  years  ago. 
1868  WOOD  Homes  without  H.  v.  103  The  Fork-tailed  Date 
Shell  {Litliodwtnts  candigera). 

t  For  tulle,  v.  Ol>s.  [Of  unknown  formation.] 
trans.  To  blacken  by  heat. 

a  1225  After.  R.  50  pe  blake  clo5  bitockneS  J?et  te  soSe 
sunne,  (>et  is  lesu  Crist,  haue3  wiSuten  yorkuled  ou.  Ibid. 
306  Ure  inwit,  uorkuliinde  hire  sutuen  mid  \>e  fure  of  sunne. 

Forky  (fp-jki),  a.    [f.  FORK  J*.  +  -T!.] 

1.  Shaped  like  a  fork,  forked. 
[1508  (see  FOBCY  :  the  sense  is  not  clear).] 

1697  IJRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  666  A  Snake,  .brandishing 
his  forky  Tongue,     a  1700  —  Ovid's  Met.  i.  425  Parnassus 
whose   forky  rise  Mounts  thro'  the  clouds.      1727   SWIFT 
Circumcision  E.  Curll  Wks.  1755  III.  I.  166  A  meagre  man 
with  a.  .black  forky  beard.      1762  FALCONER  S/iijnvr.  i.  256 
A  skilful  marksman  o'er  his  head    suspends  The  forky 
rongs.     1808  SCOTT  Marm.  i.  viii,  The  last  .  .  On  high  his 
forky  pennon  bore,      a  1851  D.  MOIR  Sir  Elidnc  Poet.  Wks. 
1852  II.  192  The  tree  by  the  forky  lightnings  scathed. 
b.  Jig.  and  allusively. 

1702  WATTS  Efit.  Will.  Ill,  x,  Slander  gnaw  her  fofky 
tongue.  1821  BYRON  Cain  i.  i.  227  Those  he  spake  to  with 
his  forky  tongue. 

2.  Comb.,  as  forky-tongued  adj. 

1727  WATTS  Poems  (1743)  235  Cares  never  come  With  .  . 
Malice  forky-tongued. 

Hence  Fo'rkiness,  the  condition  of  being  forky. 

1611  COTGR.,  Fourchfure,  a  forkinesse.  1766  PENNANT 
Zool.  (1768)  II.  242  The  house  swallow  is  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  the  superior  forkiness  of  its  tail. 

Forlaboured,  -laden  :  see  FOE-  prefl  6,  6  b. 

t  Forlorn,  ///.  a.  Also  6  Sc.  forlane.  [pa. 
pple.  of  FOBLIE  v.~\ 

I.  1.  Of  a  woman  :  That  has  lost  her  chastity. 
Also,  as  a  term  of  abuse  for  either  sex. 

c  1200  .£.  Eng.  Leg.  1.  462/6  A  womman  .  .  that  was  sunful 
and  for-lein.  c  1450  HENRYSON  Test.  Cres.  140  Now  allace  ! 
that  seid  with  froist  is  slane.  And  I  fra  luifferis  left  and  all 
forlane.  [But  this  may  belong  to  sense  2.1  1508  DUNBAH 
Tua  Mnriit  Wfmen  137  That  carybald  forlane. 

II.  2.  App.  used  for  :  (?  Laid  aside),  forgotten. 
c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1586  Tristrera,  l>is  }«f  is  he,  pat  may  be 

1101131  for  lain.  [1-1450:  see  under  sense  i.]  1560  HOLLAND 
Crt.  Venus  iv.  496  All  faltis  bygane  .  .  He  did  or  said.  .Be 
quite  forjet,  ouirsene,  and  all  forlane. 

t  Forla'nce,  v.  06s.  [?  a.  OF.  *forlcmcer  to 
throw  out  (in  mod.F.  spec,  to  drive  out  an  animal 
from  his  lair),  (.for-,  FoE-frff.3  +  lancer  to  throw, 
LAUNCH.]  intr.  or  absol.  To  throw  out. 

13.  .  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt,  1334  fen  brek  bay  be  bale,  J>e  balez 
out  token,  Lystily  forlancyng. 

Forlapped:  see  FOB-  prefi  6b. 

t  Forlay",  v.  Ohs.  [f.  FOB-  fref.1  +  LAY  v.] 
trans.  To  lay  aside. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24328  (Cott.)  We  stemmed  still  als  stan, 
}>of  hjf  was  vs  for-laid. 

Forlay  :  see  FORELAT. 

t  Forlea'd,  vl  Obs.  [OE.  forlxdan,  f.  FOR- 
prefl  +  liedan  :  see  LEAD  v.  ;  cf.  OS.  farttdcan 
(Du.  vcrleiden),  OHG.  far-,  fir-,  forleitan  (Ger. 
verleiten).]  trans.  To  mislead,  seduce. 

Beowulf  4084  (Gr.)  Hie  forteddan  to  )>am  lindplejan 
swacse  jesioas.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gram,  xlvii.  (Z.)  277  Seduco, 
ic  bepzce  oobe  forlsede.  c  1275  LAY.  1333  For  hire  workes 
beo(>  so  swete  bat  fale  men  [heo]  for-ledeb.  c  1315  SHORE- 
HAM  164  The  fendes  privif  gyle  The  man  for-ledde. 

t  Forlea-d,  v.*  Obs.  [f.  FOB-  pref?  +  LEAD  z>.] 
trans.  To  lead  forward,  lead  before.  Hence  Por- 
lea-ding  vbl.  sb. 


t  Forlea-ve,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FOK-/^.'  +  LEAVE  z>.; 
—OHG. /&•&#<».]  trans.  To  leave  behind,  give 
up,  abandon,  forsake,  depart  from. 

c  1225  Juliana  33  Ich  am  wilcweme  ne  forleaf  )>u  me  nawt 
lumende  lauerd.  c  1325  Poem  Times  Ediu.  II  374  in  Pol. 
Songs  (Camden)  340,  I  drede  me  that  God  us  hath  for-laft 
out  of  his  bond,  c  1374  CHAUCER  Doeth.  \.  metr.  iii.  5  (Camb. 
MS.)  Dirknesses  for-leften  me.  c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1494)  i.  xxxviii,  In  a  lityll  I  forlefte  the. 

Forlength:  see  FOR-  pref. '  9. 

t  Forle-re,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ferl&mn,  f.  FOR- 
pref.  i  +  ltvran  LERE  z>.  to  teach.]  trans.  To  teach 
wrongly,  pervert,  seduce. 

a  1000  Andreas  1364  (Gr.)  Du  leoda  feala  forleolce  and 
forlzrdest.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  29  pat  is  )>e  flesliche 
lust  be  mankinne  forlereS,  and  al  hit  is  bi  be  deuel  bat 
men  bus  forlerede.  a  1250  Owl  If  Night.  924  That  thi 
dweole  song  heo  ne  for-lere, 
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t  Forle-se,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  Tnfin.  I  forl^o- 
san.  2-3  -leosen,  3  -losen,  -lescn,  4-5  -lese.  (6 
i  Se.  -leir).  fa.  t.  i  forlSas,  Korthuml.  -16os,  //. 
-luron,  3  forleas,  (2nd  pers.  sing,  forlure),  3-4 
forles,  6-7  forlore,  Sc.  forloir.  Pa.  pple.  '1-4 
forloren,  4  north.  forlose(n,  -in,  4-8  forlorne, 
6-7  forelorn(e,  3-9  forloro,  (5  forlo(o)r,  6  Sc. 
forloir,  8  forelore),  3-  forlorn.  [OE.  forlJo- 
san,  pa.  t.for/t'as,  \i\.  forluron,  pa.  pple.  forloren  ; 
=  OYns.forliasa,  -Hesa,  OS.far-,forleosan,  -liosati, 
OHG.  far-,  fer-,  for-,  furlcosan,  -li'osan  (MHG. 
verliesen,  Ger.  •verlieren},  Goth,  fraliusan ;  f. 
FoR-fref.i  +  -ttosan,  ME.  lesen  :  see  LESE  v. 

After  isth  c.  only  in  pa.  pple.,  and  (rarely)  in  the  new  forms, 
inf.  i$c.)forleir,  pa.  t./orlore  (Sc.  forloir}.} 

1.  trans.  To  LOSE,  in  various  senses. 
Beomiil/2%(>i  (Gr.)  Xt  bam  jeongum.  .pam  bear  his  elne 

forleas.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  83  Mon  hefde  uorloren  efre 
stephne  bi-uore  gode.  c  1205  LAY.  213  Creusa  . .  be  Eneas 
his  fader  in  Troie  for-leas.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  246  pe  weorreur 
of  helle  mei  longe  asailen  ou,  &  forleosen  al  his  hwule.  a  1250 
Owl  tf  Night.  815  An  so  for-lost  the  hund  his  fore,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  714  (Cott.)  To  win  be  blis  he  had  forlosin. 
1:1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  iv.  100  (Camb.  MS.)  Yif  bat 
a  man  hadde  al  for-lorn  hys  syhte.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  124 
Thy  honde  warke  bat  bou  hast  wrowytn,  My  dere  son,  for- 
lese  hem  nowhte  I  c  1460  To^mieley  Myst.  (Surtees)  188  My 
right  ere  I  have  forlorne.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Ansiv. 
Osor.  322  b,  It  may  seeme  we  have ..  forlorne  all  mercy 
and  compassion.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  vn.  i,  Her  feeble  hand 
the  bridle  raines  forlore.  1663  Robin  Hood$  Cnrtal  Friar 
xiii.  in  Child  Ballads  v.  cxxiii.  (1888)  124/1  Carry  me  over 
the  water. .Or  else  thy  life's  forlorn. 

2.  To  destroy,  cause  to  perish,  cut  off. 

a  1000  Czdmon's  Gen.  1281  (Gr.)  He  wolde . .  forleosan  lica 
gehwilc.  c  1200  Vices  >,  Virtues  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  73  Gif  he 
[a  pot]  oar  inne  bersteS  and  brekS,  he  is  forloren  and  sone 
uMeworpen.  c  1250  Gen.  #t  Ex.  1 143  Do  mcidenes . .  wenden 


wald  forleir  The  fers  Troians.  1614  SYLVESTER  Bethulia's 
Rescue  vi.  175  For  the  God  of  Power  Th'  Assyrian  Forces 
hath  this  Night  forlorn.  1664  Flodden  F.  i.  2  Worthy  Lords 
by  him  forlorne. 

b.  intr.  for  reft.  To  perish,  come  to  nought. 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  3  Ne  ne  let  tu  neauer  mi  sawle 
forleosen  wiS  be  forlorne._  a  1225  Leg.  Katk.  2254  Nalde 
nawt  godd  leoten  his  martirs  licomes  hggen  to  forleosen. 

c.  trans.  To  bring  to  ruin,  put  to  shame,  con- 
found ;  also,  to  lead  astray  to  one's  ruin.  (Usually 
in  passive.) 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  5  ForleteS  yure  synne .  bat  Je  ne 
ben  jfunden  on  sunne  and  swo  forlorene.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
cxlii[i],  12  And  for-lese  my  faas  in  merci  bine,  r  1400 
Melayne  77  Late  never  my  sawle  be  fprlorne.  a  1471  Pol. 
Poems  (Rolls)  II.  241  Unavysyd  clerk  soone  may  be  forlore 
Unto  that  theef  [Simony]  to  donne  obeysaunce.  1578  Glide 
tf  Godlie  Ballates  193  Lowse  me  or  I  be  forloir  And  heir  my 
mone.  1501  SPENSER  Vis.  Worlds  Vanitie  vi,  O  !  how  great 
vainnesse  is  it  then  to  scorne  The  weake,  that  hath  the 
strong  so  oft  forlorne  ! 

3.  To  leave,  abandon,  desert,  forsake. 

<•  1460  Pol.  Kel.  %  L.  Poems  (1866)  97  The  order  of  preest- 
hode  he  has  forlorne.  1590  SPENSKR  F.  Q.  in.  ix.  52  Her 
frail  witt,  that  now  her  quite  forlore.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso 
in.  Ixxvi,  The  birds  their  nests  forlore. 

Hence  Forle-sing  vbl.  sb.,  loss,  perdition. 

1340  Ayenl.  156  Uor  bet  me  be-ulyjt  hire  folye  and  hire 
uorlyezinge.  Mi.  243. 

tForle"tf».1  Obs.  Forms:  see  LET  o.^  Also 
pa.  pple.  7  erron.  forlitt.  [OE.  forlxtan,  f.  FOR- 
fre/.i  +  te/an  LET  v.1;  =  OS.  forlatan  (Dvt.  ver- 
laten),  OHG.  firla^an  (MHG.  verlAtfn,  Ger. 
verlasseri],ON.fyrirldta  (Svt.fdrlata,  V)a..forlan'e).] 

1.  trans.  To  allow,  permit. 

(•900  tr.  Batda's  Hist.  i.  xxvii,  Sum  eor)>lic  ae  forlaeteb, 
baette  [etc.],  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxxv.  3  For  noght  fore- 
lete  sal  he  Yherde  of  sinful  for  to  be  Over  lote  of  rightwis. 

2.  To  leave,  go  away  from  (a  person  or  place), 
forsake;  to  abandon  (possessions). 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  27  Hine  \>a  forlet  se  costijend.  a  1175 
Cott.  Horn.  219  To  chiesen  gief  [h]y  wolden  hare  sceppinde 
lufie  oSer  hine  ferleten.  c  1205  LAY.  30599  pat  ufel  hine  gon 
for-leten.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13295  (Cott.)  He  for  iesu  al 
for-lete.  ^1350  Will.  Palerne  2311  Alle  («  breme  bestes 
bat  a-boute  vs  were,  for-lete  vs  &  folwed  him  for)>.  1508 
DUNBAR  Tiia  Mariit  Wemen  381,  I  him  forleit  as  a  lad. 

b.  To  leave  (a  person)  helpless  or  destitute. 

a  looo  Andreas  459  (Gr.)  Naefre  forlxteS  lifoende  god  eorl 
on  eoroan,  z,if  his  ellen  deah !  <»  1225  St.  Marker.  8  Ne 
forlet  tu  me  nawt  luuende  lauerd.  1340-70  Alisannder  679 
Whan  Philip  in  his  foule  will  hathe  beeforlete.  .Him  tides  to 
take  |>ee  ajain.  1413  Pilgr.  Smvle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xx, 
He  is  forlete  and  al  forpercid  sore  and  pytously.  a  1553 
PHILPOT  Exam.  #  Writ.  (1842)  345  Who  may  say  that  God 
forletteth  his  church  right,  so  that  he  may  permit  those 
things  to.. decay,  without  the  which  it  may  not  consist? 

c.  To  leave  (land)  desolate  or  uncultivated  ;  to 
leave  (a  building,  etc.)  to  decay. 

a  1300  Leg.  Kood(iZji)  34  So  bat  pulke  stude  was  vor-lete 
mony  aday.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  104  But  yet  there  ben 
of  londes  fele.. Which  of  the  people  be  forlete  As  londe 
deserte.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  b  7  b,  He  yaf  hem 
acontre  that  was  forleten  where  in  they  myght  duelle.  1528 
Will  in  W.  Molyneux  Btirton-on-Trent  (1869)  58  The 
seyd  brygge  ys  lyke  to  be  decayed  and  forfeit.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camdcn's  Brit.  I.  513  The  three  Channels  or 
draines  have  a  long  time  beene  forlet  and  neglected. 

d.  To  leave  off,  renounce  (a  custom,  habit,  sin). 
c  1175  Lamli.  Horn.  19   Nu  sculle  we  forlete  bes  licome 


FOKLIVE. 

lust,  ciioo  Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  103  Hwi  luuest  J>u  J>ine  fule 
sunnes  .  forlet  hem.  1303  R.  Bvmmffaiutt,  Syntte  3779 
Wra^f>e  and  oj>er  synne  forlate  \printed  foolate].  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p 45  In  ^e  drede  of  god  man  forleteth 
his  synne.  1535  SII:\\AKT  Cron.  Scot.  II.  64  He  thoucht  he 
wald  mak  peice  agane  With  Scot  and  Pecht,  and  all  wciris 
forleit.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  84  Soone  after  this  custome 
was  for-let  and  cleane  giuen  ouer. 

e.  To  forsake,  cease  to  regard  (a  law,  etc.). 
c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  4068  For  luue  of  8is  hore-pla^e  Manic 
for-leten  godes  la^e.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9448  (Cott.)  Sua 
sun  ah  he  J»at  apel  etc,  J>e  laghes  bath  he  Jian  for-lete. 
1340  Ayenh.  184  Rohoatn.  .uorlet  J?ane  red  of  J>e  yealdcn 
guode  men  uor  |>ane  red  of  yonge.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  (1858)  I.  6b  Lautie  wes  lost,  forleit  wes  all  the  lawes. 

If  f.  Used  as  a  term  of  Sc.  constitutional  law. 
1689  EARL  OF  BALCARRAS  Let.  Jas.  lion  St.  Scot.  61  (MS.) 
The  Committee,  .found  great  difficulty  how  to  declare  the 
Crown  vacant.  Some  were  for  abdications.  .Others  were 
for  using  an  old  obsolete  word  (fforleiting)  used  for  a  Birds 
forsaking  her  nest.  1689  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  *•  5'8 
The  throne  of  Scotland  is  vacant,  the  late  King  James  the 
7th  haveing  forlitt  or  forfeited  the  crown. 

3.  To  leave  out,  omit ;  to  let  alone,  abandon. 
CI2OO  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  71  We  shule  no  J>ing  seien  ^ere 

J>at  les  beo,  and  no  bing  of  be  soSe  forlete.  c  XMO  Bestiary 
230  Finde  Je  Se  wete  corn  Sat  hire  qwemeS.  Al  5e  forleteS 
Sis  oSer  seo.  ^1300  Cursor  M.  21777  (CJiitt.)  Kline.,  wald 
noght  for-lett  be  nailes  in  his  hend  and  fete,  .ful  gern  scho 
soght  Till  scho  bairn  fand  ne  fined  noght.  ciyx>Beket  1998 
All  that  he  i  handled  hadde  the  houndes  hit  forlete.  13. . 
E.  E.  A  If  it.  P.  B.  101  Be  bay  fers,  be  bay  feble  for-lotez  none. 

b.  To  cease  from  ;  to  cease  to  do  something. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  35  Ne  forlete  ?e  for  nane  scame  J?at 
?e  ne  seggen  bam  preoste  alle  eower  sunne.  riaooOsMiN 
18875  All  follc  well  neh  forrlet  To  benkenn  ohht  oflTheflfne. 
a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  36,  I-wis  for  bine  fule  lete  Wei  oft  ich 
mine  song  forlete.  ^1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  xi.  75 
(Camb.  MS.)  Whan  it  forletib  to  ben  oone  it  mot  nedis  dien. 

4.  To  let  go,  release  or  lose  from  one's  hold  or 
keeping. 

c  1150  Departing  Sonl's  Addr.  Body  19  Thine  godfaederes 
ihaten  ser  heo  the  forleten  that  [etc.],  c  1200  ORM1N37&8  He 
wollde  hiss  aghenn  Hf  Forr  hise  shep  forrlastenn.  a  ia»5 
Juliana  47  P'orlet  me  mi  leafdi  &  ich  chulle  al  bileaue 
^e.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  6  Weila  wummon  hwuch  wlite  bu 
leosest  ant  forletest  for  bin  misbeleaue.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
4006  (Cott.)  Formast  his  Hjf  he  suld  for-lete.  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Boeth.  i.  metr.  ii.  3  (Camb.  MS.)  Alias  how  the  thowt  of 
man  dulleth  and  forletith  his  propre  cleernesse. 
b.  To  remit  (a  debt)  ;  to  forgive. 

1340  Ayenb.  262  And  uorlet  ous  oure  yeldinges :  ase  and 
we  uorleteb  oure  yelderes. 

C.  To  dismiss  from  attention.  Sc. 

1813  PICKEN  Poems  I.  izi  Sae  let's  forleet  it — gle's  a  sang ; 
To  brood  on  ill  unken'd  is  wrang. 

Hence  Forle't  en  ppl.  a. ;  Forle'ting  vbl.  sb. 
Also  Forle'tness,  the  state  of  being  let  alone. 

a  1300  E.  E,  Psalter  cxxii[i],  3  For  of  for-letenesse  mikel 
filled  we  are.  Ibid.  4  Up-braiding  To  mightand,  and  to 
proude  for-leting.  13. .  K.  Alls.  2889  As  a  stude  for-let,  Is 
now  Thebes.  '1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  i.  2  (Camb. 
MS.)  A  forlet yn  and  a  despised  elde.  c  1440  "Jacobus  Well 
(E.  K,  T.  S.)  x.  u  An  old  for-latyn  cote.  1506  GUYLFORDE 
Pilgr.  (Camden)  33  An  olde  for  leten  ruynous  churche. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  188  The  language  of 
our  ancestours.  .lay  forlet  and  buried  in  oblivion. 

t  Forle't,  z>.2  Obs.  [f.  FOR-  pref}  +  LET  z>.2] 
trans.  To  hinder,  prevent,  stop.  Const,  inf.  or  that 
with  not.  Also  in  deprecatory  phr.  God  forlet  it! 

a  "555  PHILPOT  Exam,  fir  Writ.  (1842)  351  But  God 
forelet  it,  that  I  should  not  believe  the  gospel  !  1568  C. 
WATSON  Polyb.  95  a,  The  Romans . .  being  in  league  with  the 
Carthaginenses.  .forlet  him  not  to  aide  them.  1575  R.  B. 
Appiitsfy  Virg.  Eij,  It  is  naught  m  dry  somrner,  for  letting 
my  drinke. 

t  Forlie*,  v.  Obs.     Forms  :  see  LIE  v^     [OE. 

forlicgan  (f.  FOR-/;-^!  -f-  licgan  LIE  z>.l)  =  OHG. 
farligan  (MHG.  verligeri). 

Cf.  Gr.  aorist  n-apeAe'faro  lay  with  (a  woman)  secretly, 
which  is  etymologically  equivalent.] 

I.    1.  reft.  Of  a  woman  :  To  prostitute  herself, 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  in.  vi.  §2.    aioooLaws  Cnut  liv. 

2.  intr.  for  refl.  (Often  conjugated  with  be}.    To 
commit  fornication.     Const,  by  or  with. 

(i2oo  ORMIN  3118  Forr  ba  mann  munnde  trowwenn  wel 
batt  ghp  forrle3enn  wasre.  c  1450  St,  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  sip 
And  with  him  to  be  forlayne.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis  \i.  i. 
54  Prevalie  with  the  bull  forlane  wes  sche.  Ibid.  x.  vii.  72 
The  quhilk  Anchemolus . .  had  forlayn  his  awin  stepmoder  by. 

3.  trans.  Of  the  man  :  To  lie  with,  violate. 


r  1205  LAV.  15375  Heo  for-laeijen  ba  wif.    13. . 
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r.g.  Princ,  (Roxb.)  191  How  many  a  wyfe  &  maide  hathe 


924  Forleyn  was  his  doughter  yyng.    a  1420 

Reg.  Princ.  (Roxb.)  191  How  many  a  wyfe  i 

be  forlayne.     1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  e  iij  b,  He  wolde 

haue  forlayne  that  maide. 

II.  4.  To  smother  by  lying  upon,  to  overlie. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  862^  (Cott.)  pat  was  for-lain  Moght 
neuer  couer  \K  lijf  again.  £1340  Hid.  8602  (Fairf.)  An 
womman  had  hir  childe  for-layne. 

III.  5.  To  be  fatigued  with  lying  (in  bed). 
1423  JAS.  I.  Kingis  Q.  xi,  For-wakit  and  for-walowit,  thus 

musing  Wery  forlyin. .  I  herd  the  bell  to  matyns  ryng,  And 
vp  I  rase,  no  langer  wald  I  lye. 

t  Porli've,  v.  06s.  [f.  FOR-  preft  +  LIVE  v.] 
intr.  a.  To  outlive  one's  strength,  become  de- 
crepit, b.  To  degenerate.  Hence  Forli'ved, 
Porli-ven ///.  adjs.,  decrepit,  degenerate. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5315  (Cott.)  Als  man  of  eild,  and  lang 
for-huen  [1340  Fairf.  forlived].  £1374  CHAUCER  Boeth. 
in.  pr.  vi.  61  (Camb.  MS.)  That  they  ne  sholden  nat ..  for- 
lyuen  fro  the  vertuus  of  hyr  noble  kynrede.  Ibid.  in.  metr. 
vi.  79  (Camb.  MS.)  Thanne  nis  ther  no  forlyued  wyht  but 
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FORLOIN. 

>  if  In-  n.  irysse  hys  corage  TO  to  vyce<:.  1398  TREVIS*  Bartli. 
rifl'.  A1,  xii.  xvi.  (Tollem.  MS.i  A  forlyued.  .cok  leyebegges 
iti  his  laste  elde. 

Porlode:  see  FoR-/n/.'  6. 

Porloff,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FURLOUOH. 

•I  Forloin,  rf.   Obs.    Hunting,     [f.  next  vb.] 

1.  The  action  of  forloining. 

14.  .  Le  Venery  de  Tuvty  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  152  Why  blowe 
ye  so  ?  For  cause  that  the  hert  is  seen,  an  ye  wot  nevere 
whedir  that  myn  hundys  be  become  fro  myn  meyne.  And 
what  maner  of  chase  clepe  ye  that  ?  We  clepe  it  the  chace 
of  the  forloyne  [orig.  la  chace  de  Forloyng\.  1486  Bk.  i/. 
A  loans  Fj,  What  i.-  a  forloyng,  for  that  is  goode  to  here. 

2.  A  note  of  recall. 

r  1369  CHAUCER  Det/ie  Blamiclie  386  Therwith  the  hunte 
wonder  faste  Blew  a  forloyn  at  the  laste.  1735  in  BAILEY, 
J-'orloya,  a  Retreat  when  the  Dogs  are  called  off  from  a 
wrong  Scent.  O(lti  Word], 

t  Porloi'n,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-6  forloyne, 
6-7  foreloin,  -loyne,  6-  forloin.  [ad.  OF.  far-, 
forsloigmer,  f.  fors  'see  FOR-  pref.*)  +  loin  :-L. 
long?  lar.] 

1.  Irani.  To  leave  behind  at  a  distance,  forsake. 
13..    E.    E.   Allit.   P.   A.  368  pa}   I   forloyne   my   dere 

endorde.  Ibid.  B.  1165  pay  forloyne  her  fayth  &  folded 
ober  goddes. 

b.  inlr.  To  stray,  err. 

13.  .  /.'.  E.  Allit,  P.  B.  282  He  knew  och  freke  forloyned 
fro  |>e  ry;t  waye7.  /fid.  B.  750  5if  1  for-loyne  as  a  fol. 

2.  Hunting,  trans.  To  leave  (the  pack)  far  be- 
hind.    Said  of  the  stag,  or  of  individual  hounds. 
Also  absol. 

1486  Ilk.  St.  A/oans  Fj,  When..  the  beest  is  stoll  away 
owt  of  the  fryth  Or  the  houndes  that  thow  hast  meten  ther- 
with  And  any  other  houndes  before  than  may  with  hem 
mete  Thees  oder  houndes  arn  then  forloyned..  For  the  beste 
and  the  houndes  arn  so  fer  before  And  the  houndes  behynde 
lie  weere  and  soore  So  that  they  may  not  at  the  best  cum  at 
ther  will  The  houndes  before  forloyne  hem.  i576TuRBERV. 
reut-rie  118  A  harte  doth  foreloyne  and  breake  out  before 
the  houndes  for  divers  reasons.  1686  BLOME  Genii.  Recreat. 
n.  79  When  a  Hound  meeteth  a  Chase,  and  goeth  away 
with  it  far  before  the  rest,  then  say,  he  Foreloyneth. 

f  ForlO'ng,  v  -1  Obs.  In  3  Orm.  forrlangenn. 
[f.  YOK-  fref.  '  +  langen  to  LONG;  =MHG.  ver- 
la>igen."\  To  be  possessed  with  longing. 

i  1200  ORMIN  1280  3irT  batt  tu  forrlangedd  arrt  To  cumenn 
upp  till  Criste. 

Hence  Forlo'nging  vbl.  sb. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  274  Heorte-sor  nor  worldliche  binge,  deori 
uorlonginge,  &  ^iscunge  of  eihte. 


t  ForlO'ng,  v.'2  Ol'S.~l  [f.  F 
after  L.  prolongare]     trans.  To  keep  or  continue 
longer  ;  to  prolong. 

1496  Dives  4-  Panp.  (W.  de  W.)  vn.  xxii.  310/1  They  haue 
leuer  to  gyue  .xx.  shellynges  to  forlonge  the  soules  in  payne 
all  a  yere. 

t  Forlo'ppin,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  FOR-  pref.l  + 
loppin,  pa.  pple.  of  hup,  LEAP  v.}  Fugitive,  run- 
away, vagabond. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiii.  7  Me  thocht  a  Turk  of 
Tartary  Come  throw  the  boundis  of  Barbary  And  lay  for- 
loppin  in  Lumbardy.  157  .  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlv.  8 
Ane  fals,  forloppen,  fenyeit  freir. 

Porlore  :  see  FORLESE  and  next. 

Forlorn  (f#il/un),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  see  FOR- 
LESE. [pa.  pple.  of  FORLESE.]  A.  adj. 

1  1.  Lost,  not  to  be  found.  Obs.  :  see  the  vb. 

1577  HARRISON  England  11.  ix.  (1877)  '•  '9°  To  the  end 
they  should  lie  no  more  in  corners  as  forlorne  books  and 
vnknowne. 

1  2.  Morally  lost  ;  abandoned,  depraved.  Obs. 

1154  O.  E.  Chrort.  an.  1137  Hi  [the  lawless  barons  in 
Stephen's  time]  weron  al  forcnrsaed,  &forsworen  &  forloren. 
c  1250  Gen.  \  EJT.  546  Mijti  men.  and  fijti,  [and]  for-loren. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  2^074  (Cott.)  pe  quick  be  godmen  er  and 
chosen,  be  ded  be  wick  pat  ar  for-losen.  1578  Glide  $•  Gotilic 
Ballates  30  The  Forlorne  Sone,  as  it  is  writtin  in  the  xv. 
Chapter  of  Luk.  1598  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  xvi.  53  He 
that's  in  all  the  Worlds  blacke  sinnes  forlorne.  1683  A  fol. 
Prot.  France  ii.  20  They  hire  forlorn  Wretches  to  go  to  the 
Sermons  of  the  Protestant  Ministers. 

t3.  'Lost',  ruined,  doomed  to  destruction.  Obs. 

1-1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  309  Lord  Phebus,  cast  thy 
merciable  eye  On  wrecche  Aurilie,  which  that  am  for-lome. 
£1440  HVLTON  Scuta  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  t.  xxxviii,  As 
thou  were  a  forloor  man.  1554  TRAVES  in  Strype  Eccl. 

Mem.  III.  App.  xxxiii.  88  As  though  ye  were  a  man  forlore. 

1696  TATE  &  BKADY  Ps.  vi.  i  And  spare  a  Wretch  forlorn. 

1719  YOUNG  Btttlru  v.  i,  What  urge  these  forlorn  rebels  in 

excuse  For  choosing  ruin  ? 

t  b.  Forlorn  boys  (  =  FT.  enfants  penitis].fellows, 

etc.  :  men  who  perform  their  duty  at  the  imminent 

risk  of  their  life.     Forlorn  fort  :  one  held  at  ex- 

treme risk.    See  also  FORLORN  HOPE. 


Word. 


c.  Desperate,  hopeless. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  591  Everything  . .  seemed  as 
altogether  lost  and  forlorne.  1710  BERKELEY  Princ.  Hnm 
At,07vi.  Introd.  Wks.  1871  I.  t37  [We]  sit  down  in  a  forlorn 
Scepticism.  179!  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1732,  In  the  forlorn 
state  of  his  circumstances.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  II.  183 
Haying  seen  these  three  adventurous  bands  depart  upon 
their  forlorn  expeditions.  1874  MOBLEY  Compromise  (18861 
8.  The  home  of  great  and  forlorn  causes. 
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4.  Of  persons  or  places  :    Abandoned,  forsaken, 
deserted  ;  left  alone,  desolate. 

1535  Goodly  Primer  (1834)  120  An  old  forlorn  house.  1559 
Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Clarence  xvii.  To  help  King  Henry  vtterly 
forlorne.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  vm.  (1626)  152 
Whither  fly'st  thou!  leauing  me  for-lore.  1667  MILTON 
r  L.  \.  1  80  Yon  dreary  Plain,  forlorn  and  wilde.  1704  POPE 
Autmim  22  To  the  winds  I  mourn;  Alike  unheard,  un- 
pity'd,  and  forlorn.  1726  SHF.LVOCKE  I'oy.  round  World 
('757)  79  Dreading  an  accident  in  so  forlorn  a  place,  I  .  . 
stood  out  to  sea  again.  i8«4  CARY  Dante,  Inf.  xxx.  16 
A  wretch  forlorn  and  captive.  1819  HOOD  Eugene  A  ram  x, 
Horrid  stabs  in  groves  forlorn  And  murders  done  in  caves. 
1850  TENNYSON  hi  Mem.  Ix,  The  little  village  looks  forlorn. 
1863  F.  LOCKER  Land.  Lyrics,  Reply  to  Inmt.  Rome  n, 
Perhaps  you  think  your  Loveforhre  Should  pine  unless  her 
slave  be  with  her.  . 

b.  Const,  of,  i/rom  :   Forsaken  by  (a  person)  ; 
bereft,  destitute,  or  stripped  of  (a  thing). 

1:1150  Departing  Soufs  Addr.  Body  v,  Eart  thu  forloren 
from  al  that  thu  lufedest.  1570  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cat.  Apr.  4 
Or  art  thou  of  thy  loved  lasse  forlorne  ?  1*67  MILTON  P.L. 
x.  021  Forlorn  of  thee  Whither  shall  I  betake  me.  1697 
DRYDEN  Iliad  I.  Fables  (1700)  208  The  good  old  Man,  forlorn 
of  human  Aid,  For  Vengeance,  .pray  'd.  1798  COLERIDGE 
Anc.  Mar.  vn.  xxv,  He  went  like  one  that..  is  of  sense 
forlorn.  1831  TENNYSON  CEnone  15  Mournful  (Enone  wan- 
dering forlorn  Of  Paris  once  her  playmate.  1871  ROSSETTI 
Love's  Nocturn  ii,  Dreamland  lies  forlorn  of  light. 

5.  In  pitiful  condition,  wretched. 

1581  T.  WATSON  Ctntnrie  of  Lone  xiii,  Such  as  lay  with 
pestilence  forlorne.  a  i6z8  F.  GREVILLE  Alaham  iv.  in, 
Nothing  can  come  amisse  to  thoughts  forlorne.  1714  R. 
WELTON  18  Disc.  454  They  saw  so  great  a  man  in  so 
forlorne  a  plight.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  4  F.  II.  xli.  549  His 
forlorn  appearance.  1866  Miss  MULOCK  Noble  Life  xii,  Ay. 
be  it  the  forlornest  bodily  tabernacle  in  which  immortal 
soul  ever  dwelt. 

b.  Of  a  wretched  appearance,  meagre. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  11.  iii.  94  The  Trees,  though  Sommer, 

-' 


, 

yet  forlorne  and  leane.    1597  —  2  Hen.  It-',  ill.  ii.  335  Hee 
was  so  forlorne,  that  his  Di 


were  inuincible. 


. 

imensions  (to  any  thicke  sight* 
1875  F.  H.M.L  in  l.ippincotfs  Mag.  XV. 


.  .      .. 

338/2  Forlorn  pullets,  certainly  from  the  same  farmyard  with 
the  lean  kine  of  Egypt. 
tB.  sb.    Obs. 

1.  A  forlorn  person. 

1-1506  DUNBAR  Littill  Interlud  165  The  Gret  Forlore  Of 
Babylon.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  in.  iii.  26  Henry..  Is.. 
forc'd  to  Hue  in  Scotland  a  Forlorne.  1710  STF.ELE  Taller 
No.  210  F  6  [An  old  maid  writes]  I  am  surrounded  with  both, 
though  at  present  a  Forlorn.  1814  Forgery  n.  ii,  There, 
poor  forlorns,  divide  the  little  there. 

2.  Short  for  FORLORN  HOPE  ;    a  body  of  troops 
detached  to  the  front,  a  front  line,  vanguard.     Also 
//.,  the  men  forming  a  forlorn  hope. 

1645  CROMWELL  Let.  to  Lenthall  14  Sept.,  Captain  Ireton 
with  a  forlorn  of  Colonel  Rich's  regiment.  1677  W.  HUBBARII 
Narrative  u.  (1865)  181  The  Forlorne  of  our  Forces.  1688 
J.  S.  Art  of  War  54  The  General  must  send  his  Forlorns 
to  post  themselves  on  the  highest  places.  1702  _C.  MATHER 
Magn.  Chr.  n.  App.  (1852)  187  Four  companies  of  these 
were  drawn  out  as  forlorns.  1714  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier 

(1840)  287,  I  .  .rode  up  to  the  forlorn. 

trans/,  andyff  .  1648  Jos.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  iv.  cxliii,  Next 
these,  a  large  Brigade  was  marshalled,  For  whose  forlorn 
first  march'd  the  hardy  Boar.  1655  GUBNALI.  Chr.  in  Arm. 
Introd.  i.  (1656)  10  The  fearful  are  in  the  forlorne  of  those 
that  march  for  hell.  1666  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  68/4,  12  or  14  as  the 
Vauntguard  or  Forlorn  of  their  Fleet.  1680  R.  L'EsTRANGE 
Season.  Mem.  Liberties  Press  <fr  Pulpit  4  There  started  out 
a  Party  upon  the  Forelorn,  to  make  Discoveries,  and  try  the 
Temper  of  the  Government.  1681  CROWNE  Tkyestes  v. 
Dram.  Wks.  1873  II.  70  Sometimes  they'll  .  .  stand  A  flight 
of  beams  from  the  forlorn  of  day.  1674  DRYDEN  Epil.  Open. 
tfeiu  Ho.  10  Criticks..\Vho.  .still  charge  first,  the  true  for- 
lorn of  wit. 

ForloTll  ho:pe.  [ad.  Du.  •verloren  hoop  (in 
Kilian  1598^,  lit.  'lost  troop'  (/KW/  =  HEAP,  Ger. 
liaufen).  Cf.  Fr.  enfants  fcriius.  (Among  sailors 
mispronounced  fltnving  lwpe?i\ 

1.  In  early  use,  a  picked  body  of  men,  detached 
to  the  front  to  begin  the  attack  ;  a  body  of  .skir- 
mishers. Now  usually,  a  storming  party. 

In  the  I7thc.  sometimes  applied  to  the  rear-guard. 

1579  UIGGES  Stratiot.  102  He  must  also  so  order  the 
Forlorn  hope  in  y8  front  of  hys  Battayle  with  new  supplies. 
1581  STVWARD  Mart.  Discipl.  ii.  136  The  which  the  Ger- 
maine  calls,  their  Forlorne  hoope.  1600  DYMMOK  Ireland 

(1841)  32  Before  the  vantguarde  marched  the  forlorn  hope. 
1642  True  State  Ireland  5  Likewise  for  the  forlorn  hope 
of  the  Rear,  Captain  Pate  commanded  40  Dragooners.    1678 
tr.  Gaya's  Art  of  War  n.  74  Called  the  Forlorn  Hope, 
because  the}',  .fall  on  first,  and  make  a  Passage  for  the  rest. 
1799  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  I.  31  The  forlorn  hope  ol 
each  attack  consisted  of  a  sergeant  and  twelve  Europeans. 
1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  Libr.  (1892)  I.  vii.  245  Compelled 
to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  up  the  scaling  ladders. 

b.  transf.   and  fig.,    chiefly    of    persons    in    a 
desperate  condition. 

1:1571  GASCOIGNE  Frttits  Warrc  (1831)  211  The  forlorne 
hope  which  haue  set  vp  their  rest  By  rash  expense,  and 
knowe  not  howe  to  Hue.  1572  J.  JONES  Bathes  of  Bath  Pref. 
3  A  booteless  matter  to  perswade  the  forlorn  hope,  suche 
as  have  decreed  to  caste  awaye  them  selves,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies  (18401  II.  ii  [Object  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell] 
To  preach,  useless  where  his  auditory  was  all  the  forlorn 
hope.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  *t  P.  128  The  busy  apes, 
the  Forlorn  hope  of  these  declining  Woods,  deeming  no 
place  safe  where  they  beheld  us. 

c.  //.  The  men  composing  such  a  body  ;  hence, 
reckless  bravos. 

'539  TOSSTALL  Scrm.  Palm  Sund.  (1823)  67  To  make  this 
realme  a  praye  to  al  .  .  spoylers,  all  snaphanses,  all  forlorne- 


FORM. 

hopes,  all  cormerauntes.  c  1645  T.  TOLLY  Siege  of  Carlisle 
(1840)31  Toppam  had  y'  honour  of  y  forlorn  hopes  and 
gave  them  agallant  charge.  1867  SitrraSaiiffr'lH  oru-l-/,.. 
Forlorn-hopes  was  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  videttes 
of  the  army. 

d.  A  perilous  or  despeiate  enterprise. 
1768  J.  BYRON  Karr.  Wager  (\n%\$<)  We  saw  themalittle 
after,  setting  out  upon  their  forlorn  hope,  and  helping  one 
another  over,  .rocks.     1771  fiattou  Lett.  hx.  311  The  wary 
.  .never  went  upon  a  forlorn  hope. 

2.  slang,  a.  The  losers  at  a  gaming-table,     b. 

(See  quot.  1785-) 

1608  DEKKKR  Lanthorne  ft  Candle-light  D  ij,  They  that 
sit  downe  to  play,  are  at  first  called  Leaders.  They  that 
loose,  are  the  Forlorne  Hope,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crnu,  Forlorn  Hope,  losing  Gamesters.  1785  GROSE  Diet. 
Vttlg.  Tongue,  Forlorn  hope,  a  gamester's  last  stake. 

3.  \Vith   word-play  or  misapprehension  of  the 
etymology :  A  faint  hope,  a  '  hope  against  hope ' ; 
an  enterprise  which  has  little  chance  of  success. 

1641  J.  SHUTE  Sa'rali  $  Hagardb^  108  If  we  sin,  upon 
a  presumption  that  weshall  conceal  either  our  actions  or  per- 
sons from  God.  it  is  a  forlorn  hope ;  our  iniquities  will  finde  us 
out.  1806-7  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries Hnm.  Li/e(i^a6}  n.  xxi, 
In  hopes  of  making  your  hearer  think  that  you  had  been 
only  singing  all  the  while.  A  forlorn  hope  indeed.  1885 
Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  594/1  She  had  had  a  forlorn  hope  of  a 
letter,  but  it  had  died  away. 

Forlornly    ffUf-adi),  adv.      [f.  FORLORN  a. 

•f  -LY  -.]     In  a  forlorn  manner  or  degree. 

1630  GAULE  Defiance  to  Death  30  Why  are  you  so 
desperately  and  forlornely  afraid  of  death  ?  1633  Up.  HALL 
Hard  Texts  $(&,  I  wilL.goe  up  and  downe  heavily  rmdfore- 
lornely.  1879  E.  GARRETT  House  by  Wks.  I.  170  She  found 
the  girl  sitting  forlornly  on  her  low  bed. 

Forlorimess  ((fi\?m,ni»).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  state  of  being  forlorn  (see  the  adj.). 

c8»5  b'esp.  Psalter  Ixxxvii.  12  In  forlorenisse  [Vulg.  in 
ferditione\  1x1225  Ancr.  R,  no  Vor  hore  uorlorennesse 
pet  drowen  him  to  deaoe.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Scrm. 
Tiitt.  160/2  Albeit  there  be  at  this  day  an  horrible  fprlorne- 
nesse,  so  that  it  may  well  seeme  that  we  are  verie  miserable 
creatures.  1668  H.  MOKE  Diy.  Dial.  11.  xv.  117131  135  The 
forlornness  and  desolateness  of  that  forsaken  Habitacle,  the 
Body  of  a  natural  Fool.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFH  Rom.  forest 
ii,  Adeline  felt  the  forlornness  of  her  condition  with  energy. 
1850  L.  HUNT  Autotiog.  H.  xvii.  265  The  beautiful  vegeta- 
tion immediately  about  it ..  completes  this  look  of  forlorn- 
ness. 

t  Porlo'se,  i>.  06s.  [f.  FOR-  pre/.i  +  LOSE.] 
trans.  To  lose.  Hence  Forlo-st  ppl.  a. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  HI.  231  (280)  She  for-lost,  and  thou 
right  nought  y-wonne.  Ibid.  iv.  728  (756)  She  held  hire 
self  a  forlost  creature,  c  1440  Partonope  6904  He  hath  for- 
lost  his  steede. 

tForlO"t,  v.  Obs.rare.  [f.  FoR-/«/2  +  LOT  v.] 
trans.  ?  To  allot  beforehand. 

1566  DRANT  Horace's  Sat.  v.  C  iv,  To  sterte  up  in  astrologie 
the  casuals  of  men,  To  limit  and  forlote  by  arte. 


t  Forlyten,  v.   Ol>s.    In  4  fore-,     [f.  FOR- 
"  ""     trans.  To  diminish. 

hafe.  .forelytenede  the  loos 


firef. l  -r  iTvTE  a. '+  -EN  5.1     trans.  To  diminish. 

?  a  1400  Morte  Art  A.  254  We 
bat  we  are  layttede. 


Form  (ffao),  sb.  Forms  :  3-7  forme,  4-  form ; 
also  3-4  furme,  3-7  fourme,  5  foorme.  [a.  OF. 
fo(u}rme,  furme,  ad.  L.  forma,  primarily  shape, 
configuration ;  the  derived  senses  below  were  for 
the  most  part  developed  in  class,  or  post-class.  Lat. 

Some  philologists  refer  the  word  to  the  root  of  /erJre  to 
strike  ;  others  compare  it  with  Skr.  dliarman  neut.,  holding, 
position,  order,  f.  dliar,  rlhr,  to  hold.  The  word  has  been 
adopted,  and  is  in  familiar' use,  in  all  the  Rom.  and  mod. 
Teut.  langs. :  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  forma  (Sp.  Mech.  also 
lionnd),  Ger.,  Sw.,  ~Da-forni,  Du.  -,'orm. 

Todd  1818  assigns  to  the  word  in  senses  6  b,  17, 
21  the  pronunciation  (fo»im),  in  other  senses  (fprm). 
The  distinction,  if  it  was  ever  recognized,  is  now 
obsolete.] 

I.  Shape,  arrangement  of  parts. 

1.  The  visible  aspect  of  a  thing ;  now  usually  in 
narrower  sense,  shape,  configuration,  as  distin- 
guished from  colour  ;  occasionally,  the  shape  or 
figure  of  the  body  as  distinguished  from  the  face. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3326  pat  ychanged  hii  were  Hii  bre 
in  be  obcres  fourme.  a  1300  Fragm.  Pop.  Sc.  (Wright)  311 
After  the  erjte  and  twenti  dayes,  forme  hit  [the  seed]  gynneth 
to  nyme.  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  92  An  angel  bi  wai  he  mette, 
In  mannes  fourrn.  fi4OO  Rom.  Rose  2810  Hir  shappe,  hir 
fourme,  hir  goodly  chere.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cintrg.  127 
[)is  schal  be  jx  foorme  of  a  trepane.  1561  TURNER  Herbal 
n.  99  The  whyte  asp  differeth.  .from  the  blak  . .  in  the  form 
of  the  lefe.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  NicMay's  Voy.  \.  viii. 
7  b,  A  great  building  made  in  forme  of  a  Citadelle.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  587  Theslipp'ry  God  will,  .various 
Forms  assume,  to  cheat  thy  sight.  1750  JOHNSON  RanMer 
No.  82  r  2  Stones  of  remarkable  forms.  1849  MACAULAV 
Hist.  Eng.  1 1 .  257  Her  face  was  expressive  :  her  form  wanted 
no  feminine  charm.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  571 
The  world  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  globe. 

b.  pi.  The  shape  of  the  different  parts  of  a  body. 
[So  Fr.  les  formes  du  corps.~\ 

1837  LANE  Mod.  Egypt.  I.  50  In  the  Egyptian  females  the 
forms  of  womanhood  begin  to  develop  themselves  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  year.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (18761 IV. 
xviii.  211  The  buildings  of  the  city,  .presenting  forms  dear 
to  the  antiquary. 

c.  spec,  in  Crystallogr.  (See  quots.) 

1878  GURNEY  Crystallogr.  38  This  group  of  faces,  which 
are  required  to  co-exist  with  a  given  face  by  the  law-  ot 
symmetry  of  the  system  is  called  a  crystallographic  form. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  60  A  set  of  faces  symmetrically 
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related,  such  a>  the  six  fact's  of  the  pii^tn  of  ruck-crystal,  is 
called  technically  a  form. 

d.  Abstractly  considered  as  one  uf  the  elements 
of  the  plastic  arts. 

1851  KLSKIN  Mod.  faint.  II.  MI.  n.  iv.  §  g  Form  we  find 
abstractedly  considered  by  the  sculptor.  1870  ROOD  Chro- 
matics xviii.  314  In  painting,  .colour  is  subordinate  to  form. 

fe.  Beauty,  comeliness,     [so  L.  forma.']  Ol>s. 

1382  WVCLIF  Wisd,  viii.  2  And  loouere  I  am  mad  of  the 
foorme  of  it  [wisdom].  1568  T.  HOWELL  Arl>.  Am£ti*(tZm) 
ig  Forme  is  most  frayle,  a  fading  flattering  showe.  1611 
BIBLE  Isa.  liii.  2  Hee  hath  no  forme  nor  conielinesse.  1632 
RANDOLPH  Jealous  Lovers  n.  vii,  You  punish'd  The  queen 
of  beauty  with  a  mole;  but  certainly  Her  perjury  hath 
added  to  her  form. 

tf  Style  of  dress,  costume.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1664  PEI'VS  Diary  1$  July,  There  comes  out  of  the  chayre- 
rouuie  Mrs.  Stewart,  in  a  most  lovely  form.  .A  lovely  crea- 
ture she  in  this  dress  seemed  to  be. 

f2.  An  image,  representation,  or  likeness  (of  a 
body).  Alsom,  Obs. 

n  1225  Ancr.  K.  138  Ure  deorewurSe  goste,  Codes  owune 
furiiie.  c  1290  S.  Kng.  Leg.  I.  25/43  Ane  Croyz  of  seluer 
with  be  fourme  of  god  buy  leten  a-rere.  1340  Ayenb.  87 
Oure  ri^te  uader.  .bet  . .  ssop  be  zaule  to  his  anlycnisse  an 
to  his  fourme.  (1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  viii.  32  In  be 
whilk  roche  es  be  prynte  and  be  fourme  of  his  body,  c  1600 
SHAKS.  Sonn.  ix,  'J'hat  thou  no  forme  of  thee  hast  left 
behind.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  i.  vii.  (1611)29  An  esco- 
cheon  is  the  forme  or  representation  of  a  shield. 

3.  A  body  considered  in  respect  to  its  outward 
shape  and  appearance ;  esp.  that  of  a  living  being, 
a  person. 

12917  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4218  King  Arthure  . .  Toward  bis 
grisliche  fourme  mid  god  herte  him  drou.  c  1385  CHAUCER 
L.  G.  IP.  1768  Lncretia,  Right  so,  thogh  that  her  forme 
wer  absent,  The  plesaunce  ofhir  forme  was  present.  <  1400 
Laitfrattc's  Cirtirg.  27  pat  bei  moun  bynde  manye  bingis 
in  oou  foorme,  as  be  panicle  of  be  heed  byndif>  sevene 
boones.  1639  MASSINGER  Unnat.  Combat  y.  ii,  Are  your 
aerial  forms  deprived  of  language  ?  1697  DRYDEN  sEneid\\f 
389  Here  Toils,  and  Death,  and  Death's  half-brother,  Sleep, 
Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  Gentry  keep.  1817  COLERIDGE 
Leiuti-z  To  forget  the  form  I  loved.  1841  LxNEXm^.W/r, 
I.  77  To  his  surprise,  this  very  form  stood  before  him. 

4.  Philos.  a.  In  the  Scholastic  philosophy :  The 
essential  determinant  principle   of  a  thing ;    that 
which    makes    anything    (matter]    a   determinate 
species  or  kind  of  being;    the  essential  creative 
quality. 

This  use  Qfjbnu  'Aristotle's  MOpA*)  or  elSoO  and  matter 
(v\ij)  is  a  metaphorical  extension  of  their  popular  use.  In 
ordinary  speech,  a  portion  of  matter,  stuff,  or  material, 
becomes  a  '  thing '  by  virtue  of  having  a  particular  *  form ' 
or  shape;  by  altering  the  form,  the  matter  remaining  un- 
changed, we  make  a  new  '  thing '.  This  language,  primarily 
applied  only  to  objects  of  sense,  was  in  philosophical  use 
extended  to  objects  of  thought :  every  'thing'  or  entity  was 
viewed  as  consisting  of  two  elements,  its  form  by  virtue  of 
which  it  was  different  from,  and  its  matter  which  it  had  in 
common  with,  others. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  2228  Pkilotnene,  Thou  yiver  of 
the  formes  that  hast  wrought  The  faire  world.  1413  Pilgr. 
JVw£r(Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxv.  71  The  body  was  only  mater, 
to  whiche  thou  [the  soul]  were  the  fourme,  of  whome  now 
is  he  naked  another  fourme  accidentale.  .ma ye  he  wel  haue, 
but  forme  substantial  is  hit  nought  that  he  hath.  1570  DEE 
Mat/i.  Pref.^*),  To  behold  in  the  Glas  of  Creation,  the 
Forme  of  tormes.  1594  HOOKEK  Eccl.  Pol.  \.  iii.  §  4  note, 
Form  in  other  creatures  is  a  thing  proportionable  unto  the 
soul  in  living  creatures  . .  According  to  the  diversity  of 
inward  forms,  things  of  the  world  are  distinguished  into 
their  kinds.  1605  P.  WOODHOUSE  Mca  11877)  10  Reason  's 
the  forme  of  man,  he  who  wants  this,  May  well  be  like 
a  man,  but  no  man  is.  1643  SIR  T.  KROWSE  Relig.  Alcd.  i. 
§  33,  I  beleeve  . .  that  they  [spiritsj  know  things  by  their 
formes,  and  define  by  specificall  difference  what  we  describe 
by  accidents  and  properties.  1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  (1851) 
169  The  Form  by  which  the  thing  is  what  it  is.  1665 
GLANVILL  Sepsis  Sci.  xxii.  137  That  the  Soul  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  Body,  because  'tis  it's  Form.  1676 
BATES  Exist.  God  iv.  66  Supposing  the  self  subsistence 
of  Matter,  .could  the  World,  full  of  innumerable  Forms, 
spring  by  an  Impetus  from  a  dead,  formless  Principle?  1690 
LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  lit.  vi.  §  10  That  the  several  Species  of 
Substances  had  their  distinct  internal  substantial  Forms. 

b.  So  in  T/ieol.,  a  sacrament  is  said  to  consist 
of  matter  (as  the  water  in  baptism,  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Eucharist)  and/ort/i,  which  is  furnished 
by  certain  essential  formulary  words. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  iviii.  §  2  To  make  complete  the 
outward  substance  of  a  sacrament,  there  is  required  an  out- 
ward form,  which  form  sacramental  elements  receive  from 
sacramental  words,  a  1600  Ibid,  vi.  iv.  §  3  Forasmuch  as 
A  sacrament  is  complete,  having  the  matter  and  form  which 
it  ought.  1727-  41  in  CHAMBERS  CyU. 

C.  In  Bacon's  modification  of  the  Scholastic  use  : 
The  real  or  objective  conditions  on  which  a  sensible 
quality  or  body  depends  for  its  existence,  and  the 
knowledge  of  which  enables  it  to  be  freely  produced. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  vii.  §  5  To  inquire  the  form 
of  a  lion,  of  an  oak,  of  gold,  nay,  of  water,  of  air,  is  a  vain 
pursuit :  but  to  inquire  the  forms  of  sense,  .of  colours,  .of 
density,  of  tenuity,  of  heat,  of  cold,  and  all  other  natures 
and  qualities,  .to  inquire,  I  say,  the  true  forms  of  these,  is 
that  part  of  meUphysic  which  we  now  define  of. 

d.  In  the  usage  of  Kant  and  Kantians  :  That 
factor  of  knowledge  which  gives  reality  and  objec- 
tivity to  the  thing  known,  and  which  Kant  regards 
as  due  to  mind,  or  as  ^in  his  sense)  subjective  ;  the 
formative  principle  which  holds  together  the  several 
elements  of  a  thing. 
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1803  Ed  in.  Rev.  1.  258  The  subjective  elements  are  by 
Kant  denominated  forms  1862  H.  SI'KNLKR  First  Frinc. 
i.  iii-  §  5  (1875)  4<j  If  Space  and  Time  are  forms  of  thought, 
they  can  never  be  thought  of.  1874  Sruu\\  ICK  Mclh.  Ethics 
i.  ix.  93  This  notion  of  '  ought '  . .  is  a  necessary  form  of 
our  moral  apprehension.  1889  Cuin>  /'/illos.  Kant  I.  279 
The  form.-,  of  unity  by  which  it  [the  mind]  determines 
sensible  objects.  Ibid.  \.  349  The  categories  or  forms  of 
synthesis  which  belong  to  tne  pure  understanding. 

5.  The  particular  character,  nature,  structure,  or 
constitution  of  a  tiling ;    the  particular  mode  in 
which  a  thing  exists  or  manifests  itself.     Phr.  in 
the  form  of,  to  take  the  form  of. 

a  1300  Cursor  At.  1591  iGott.)  For-bi  in  form  of  iugement 
A  neu  vengans  on  bann  he  sent.  <  1310  Poems  Harl.  MS. 
2253  (Boddeker)  193  lesu.  .graunte  ous..be  vnderfonge  in 
fourme  of  bred.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirttrg.  81  Alwey 
stiryng  til  it  . .  come  into  be  foorme  of  an  oynement.  1559 
W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  Pref.  A  vj  b,  I  have 
reduced  it  into  the  forme  of  a  Uialoge.  1605  CAMDEN 
Rent.  8  When  they  had  . .  brought  them  into  forme  of 
a  province.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  117  Iron  is 
not,  in  the  metallic  form,  produced  by  nature.  x8§o 
McCosn  DIT.  Govt.  i.  (1874)  53  Pantheism  is  the  form  in 
which  infidelity  prevails  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in 
the  present  day.  1860-1  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  50 
An  egg,  whipped  up  with  wine,  is  often  the  only  form  111 
which  they  can  take  this  kind  of  nourishment.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  {*&.  2)  I.  399  The  Dialogue  necessarily  takes  the  form 
of  a  narrative. 

b.  One  of  the  different  modes  in  which  a  thing 
exists  or  manifests  itself;  a  species,  kind,  or 
variety. 

1542  RECORDE  Gr.  Artes  n6b,  Thissorte  is  in  twofourmes 
commenly.  The  one  by  lynes,  and  the  other  without  lynes. 
'597  MORLLY  Introd.  Mus.  76  To  make  your  descant  carrie 
some  forme  of  relation  to  the  plaine  song.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  n.  xviii.  94  The  Power  in  all  formes  [of  Common- 
wealth], if  they  be  perfect  enough  to  protect  them,  is  the 
same.  1733  POPE  Ess.  Man  in.  303  For  Forms  of  Govern- 
ment let  tools  contest.  1821  J.  MARSHALL  Const.  Opin. 
(1839)  256  To  this  argument,  in  all  its  forms,  the  same 
answer  may  be  given.  1843  C.  H.  SMITH  Naturalist's 
Library  I.  291  The  group  is  intermediate  between  the 
bisontine  form  and  the  bovine.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng^ 
I.  157  They  had  refused  to  declare  that  any  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity  was  of  divine  origin.  1855  BAIN  Senses  fy  Int. 
ii.  ii.  §  8  The  sensation  of  wetness  seems  to  be  nothing  else 
than  a  form  of  cold. 

C.  Gram,  (a)  One  of  the  various  modes  of 
pronunciation,  spelling,  or  inflexion  under  which 
a  word  may  appear.  (If)  In  generated  sense  : 
The  external  characteristics  of  words  (esp.  with  re- 
ference to  their  inflexions),  as  distinguished  from 
their  signification. 

1861  M.  MULLER  Led.  Sci.  Lang.  vii.  255  The  Chinese 
sound  ta  means  without  any  change  of  form,  great,  great- 
ness, and  to  be  great.  1889  F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.  Y.) 
XLVI1I.  267/3  1"  I53°>  Palsgrave  recorded  the  form  topsy 
tyrvy. 

6.  f  ft-  Sen"  A  grade  or  degree  of  rank,  quality, 
excellence,  or  eminence ;  one  of  the  classes  forming 
a  series  arranged  in  order  of  merit,  official  dignity, 
proficiency  in  learning,  etc.   Obs. 

[So  late  ^.fortnaprima^  sccunda^  etc.,  used  of  the  various 
orders  in  the  clergy,  etc.] 

(  1430  LYUG.  Bochas  \.  viii.  (1544)  12  b,  Minos..  Made 
statutes. . Of  righteousnes  they  toke  the  fyrst  fourme.  1579 
K.  K.  Gen.  A  rgt.  Spenser's  Sheph.  CaL  §  3  These. . ./Eclogues 
..may  be.. deluded  into  three  formes  or  ranckes.  c  1609 
Beaumont  Papers  (1884)  21,  I  looke  for  no  ordinarie  cocke, 
hauyng  of  myne  owne  of  that  fourme  more  then  I  know 
what  to  doc  witball.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  n.  ii.  §6 
Certainly  this  kind  of  Learning  deserves  the  highest  form 
among  the  difficiles  Nugx.  1687  BURNKT  Reply  to  Varillas 
123  He  cannot  bear  my  saying  that  such  matters  were  above 
men  of  his  form.  1700  PEPYS  Let.  in  Diary  VI.  225  Thinking 
is  working,  though  many  forms  beneath  what  my  Lady  and 
you  are  doing.  1702  STEELE  Funeral  \\.  (1704)  40  The 
Tongue  is  the  Instrument  of  Speech  to  us  of  a  lower  Form. 
1710  Ace.  Last  Distent}.  Tom  Whigg  \.  22  The  Doctor 
was  a  Physician  of  the  first  form. 

b.  spec.  One  of  the  numbered  classes  into  which 
the  pupils  of  a  school  are  divided  according  to  their 
degree  of  proficiency. 

In  English  Schools  the  sixth  form  is  usually  the  highest ; 
when  a  larger  number  of  classes  is  required,  the  numbered 
'forms'  are  divided  into  'upper'  and  Mower',  etc.  The 
word  is  usually  explained  as  meaning  originally  'a  number 
of  scholars  silting  on  the  same^/vw  '  (sense  17) ;  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  ground  for  this. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Steit/ane's  Contm.  i6ob,  The  maner  of 
teaching  the  youth,  and  diuiding  them  into  fourmes. 
1655  HEYWOOD  Fort,  by  Land  in.  Wks.  1874  VI.  399  We 
two  were  bred  together,  Schoole  fellows,  Both  of  one  form 
and  like  degree  in  School.  1740  J.  CLARKE  Ednc.  Youth 
(ed.  3)  no  The  Master  is  obliged  to  divide  his  Time 
amongst  Boys  of  different  Forms.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq. 
(J-  Mcrch,  I.  i.  13  He  was  in  the  fifth  form  at  Eton. 
Jig.  1774  FLETCHER  Ess.  TVwMWk*.  1795  IV.  124  If  there 
are  various  forms  in  the  School  of  Truth. 

f  7.  A  model,  type,  pattern,  or  example.   Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  T/tcss.  \.  7  So  that  ?e  ben  maad  fourme,  or 
ensaumple,  to  alle  men  bileuynge.  1:1425  WYNTOUN  Cton, 
vn.  vi.  19  Hys  Lyf  wes  fowrme  of  all  meknes,  Merowr  he 
wcs  of  Rychtwysnes.  1690  LOCKK  Hum.  L'nd.  in.  iii. 
(1695)  230  To  make  abstract  general  Ideas,  and  set  them  up 
in  the  Mind,  with  Names  annexed  to  them,  as  Patterns,  or 
Forms,  tfur  in  that  sence  the  word  Form  has  a  very  proper 
signification). 

8.  Due  shape,  proper  figure  ;  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  parts,  regularity,  good  order;  also,  mili- 
tary formation. 

I59S  SHAKSJ.  John  in.  iv.  iui,   1  will  not  kecpe  this  forme 
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vpon  my  head,  WHjii  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  witte  ! 
1597  -'  If i'n.  fl',~f\.  i.  20  frf  goodly  form  comes  on  the 
enemy.  165*  KVKI.YX  I>inry  22  Mar..  His  garden,  which 
liu  v\as  now  de.sirous  to  put  into  some  forme.  1681  »FYTH  \ 
Ads.  /(•  Achit.  i.  531  'Gainst  form  and  order  they  their  power 
employ,  Nothing  to  build,  and  all  things  to  destroy.  1697 
—  l'irg,G?t*rg.  iv.  606  Where  heaps  of  Billows. .In  Form 
of  War,  their  wat'ry  Ranks  divide.  1719  I>K  Foi;  Crusoe 
n.  x,  They  came  dropping  in.. not.. in  form,  but  all  in 
heaps.  1775  R.  RISC  in  Life  <V  Ctfrr. (x8of)  I-  9  As  soon  as 
one  Man  was  shot  down  in  the  front,  another  from  the  Rear 
immediately  filled  his  place,  and  by  that  means  [they]  kept 
their  I  tody  in  form. 

9.  Style  of  expressing  the  thoughts  and  ideas  in 
literary  or  musical  composition,  including  the  ar- 
rangement and  order  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
whole.  Also,  method  of  arranging  the  ideas  in 
logical  reasoning  ;  good  or  just  order  (of  ideas, 
etc.),  f  logical  sequence. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  84  b,  The  faulte  that  is  in 
the  forme,  or  maner  of  makyng  [of  a  syllogism],  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Efiist.  81  It  reasoneth  with  itsclfe  in  this 
forme  and  order,  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixxxv.  8  In  polish'd 
form  of  well-refined  pen.  1602  —  Ham.  in.  i.  171  Nor  what 
he  spake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little,  Was  not  like  mad- 
ness. 1667  TEMPLE  Let.  Gourville  Wks.  1731  II.  32,  I  am 
very  little  satisfied  with  the  Queen  of  Spain's  Letter.. I 
think  the  Form  is  faulty,  as  well  as  the  Substance.  1864 
BOWEN  Logic  vi.  149  Every  correct  step  of  Reasoning, 
considered  simply  as  such,  or  in  reference  to  its  Form. 
1871  MORLEY  /  'oltaire  (1886)  6  Hardly  a  page  of  all  these 
countless  leaves  is  common  form.  1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT 
Diet,  Mits.  Ter}nst  Fortn,  the  shape  and  order  in  which 
musical  ideas  are  presented.  1879  GREEN  Read.  Eng:  Hist. 
xxvii.  139  He  read  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarca,  and  he  learnt 
what  is  meant  by  'form'  in  poetry.  1889  LOWELL  Latest 
Lit.  Ess.  (1892)  144  Form  . .  is  the  artistic  sense  of  decorum 
controlling  the  coordination  of  parts  and  ensuring  their 
harmonious  subser\ience  to  a  common  end. 

f  1O.  Manner,  method,  way,  fashion  (of  doing 
anything".  In  like  form  :  in  like  manner.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (17241  447  ?yf  hyssop  ..ded  were,  He 
grantede,  bat  boru  kyng  non  destourbance  nere,  pat  me  ne 
chose  in  ry}te  fourme  anober  anon,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sertn. 
Sel.  Wks.  1.  177  Crist  ?yve^  his  prechours  foorme  how  bei 
shal  lyue  in  bis  work.  1475  Bk.  Afa&ftw  (1860)  24  It  is  in 
like  fourme  knowen  of  high  recorde.  1500  BARCLAY  Shyp 
of  Folys  (1874'  I.  195  In  lyke  fourme  who  comyth  unto 
confessyon  [etc.].  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy. 
iv.  viii.  119  Over  their  shoulders,  in  the  fourme  and  maner 
as  the  picture  following  doth  shew.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True 
Evang.  T.  IT.  115  He.  .was  crucified.. as  his  master  was, 
but  after  a  diverse  forme,  with  his  head  downward. 

11.  A  set,  customary,  or  prescribed  way  of  doing 
anything  ;  a  set  method  of  procedure  according  to 
rule  (e.g.  at  law) ;  formal  procedure. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  491  &  in  gode  fourme  acorded  hii 
were,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19981  (Cott.)  pe  form  bat  him 
bitaght  was  ar  O  baptis}ing,  he  held  it  bar.  1596  SPENSER 
State  Irel.  (Globe)  622/2  The  wrongful!  distrayning  of  any 
mans  goodes.  .agaynst  the  forme  of  the  Common  Lawe. 
1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  2  The  plaine  forme  of  marriage. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcb.  \  in.  §  284  Their  general ;  who 
used,  in  all  dispatches  made  by  himself,  to  observe  all 
decency  in  the  forms.  1713  STEKLE  Englishm.  No.  55. 
355  The  Lords  ..  only  laid  hold  of  some  Forms  of  Law 
to  have  prevented  Judgment.  1727  SWIFT  Gulliver  in. 
iv.  205  He  was  content  to  go  on  in  the  old  forms.  1787 
T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  272  A  paper  from  the 
admiralty  . .  sent  to  me  as  a  matter  of  form.  1805  T.  LINU- 
LEY  Voy.  AV««"/(i8o8)  77  To  make  his  report,  .from  whence 
he  came,  &c.  (a  form  to  which  the  Portuguese  merchantmen 
are  all  subject).  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  ix.  706 
The  other  commissioners  being  seldom  called  to  deliberate, 
or  so  much  as  assemble  for  form  sake.  1870  LUBBOCK  Orig. 
Civil iz.  i.  (1875)  2  The  form  of  capture  in  weddings. 

b.  Inform :  according  to  the  rules  or  prescribed 
methods  (now  usually  in  due  or  proper 'form} ;  also, 
as  a  matter  of  merely  formal  procedure,  formally. 

[1556  Anrelio  Of  Isab.  (1608)  D  vi,  It  sholde  be  putte  in 
writinge,  and  reduitede  in  fourme  of  lawe.J  1703  LUTTREI.L 
Brief  Rel.  (1857)  V.  350  Count  de  Frize,  governor  of 
Landau,  writes,  that  [lie]  expects  to  be  attackt  in  form. 
1711  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  16^  F  5  He  recovered  himself 
enough  to  give  her  the  Absolution  in  Form.  1736  LEDIARD 


rendered  at  discretion.  1756-82  J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  II. 
x.  128  The  publisher  ..  makes  a  grave  apology.. in  form. 
1805  T.  LINDLEY  Voy.  Brasil  xi.v,  The  laws,  which  hereto- 
fore existed  only  in  form,  have  been  thoroughly  enforced. 

•J"  c.  In  University  language  :  The  regular  course 
of  exercises,  attendance  on  lectures,  etc.,  prescribed 
for  a  particular  degree.  Only  in  phrase  for  his 
form  =  L.  pro  forma.  Qhs, 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  ex.  hcatiing^  At  Oxenford,  where 
the  clerkes  be  sworne  they  shall  not  rede  for  theyr  fourme 
at  Stamforde.  1523-9  Act  14-15  Hen.  K///,  §  3  in  Oxf. 
<$•  Cantb.  Enactm.  10  A  Graduat  of  Oxforde  or  Cantebrygge 
which  hath  accompHsshed  all  thyng  for  his  fourme.  1574 
M.  STOKYS  in  Peacock  Stat,  [fniv.  Camb.  (1841)  App.  A. 
19  Iff  a  Bachelar  off  Dyvynyte  preche  for  his  Frurme. 

12.  A  set  or  fixed  order  of  words  (e.g.  as  used  in 
religious  ritual)  ;  the  customary  or  legal  method  of 
drawing  up  a  writing  or  document. 

1399  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  424/1  5«  renounsed  and  cessed 
of  the  State  of  Kyng.  .uppe  the  fourme  that  is  cpntened  in 
the  same  Renunciation  and  Cession.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/, 
(W.  de  W.  1531^  9  Our  lorde  and  sauyour  Jesu  Chryst  hath 
gyuen  vs  a  forme  how  to  p^raye.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
xxvi.  §  i  A  strange  conceit,  that  to  serve  God  with  any  set 
form  of  common  prayer  is  superstitious.  1648  [see  FLAT  v3 
6  b].  1660  Pi:rvs  Diary  17  Nov.,  I  inquired .  .for  a  form  for 
a  nobleman  to  make  one  his  Chaplain.  But  I  understanding 
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FORM. 

there  is  not  any,  I  did  draw  uj«une.  1711  ADDISON 
>»««•  No.  121  p  i  Monsieur  Bayle  ..  delivers  the  same 
Opinion,  tho'  in  a  bolder  Form  of  Words.  1731  LAW 
Serious  C.  xiv.  (ed.  2)241,  I  think  a  form  of  prayer  very 
necessary.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  106  1  he  form  of 
this  fine  is-' And  the  agreement  is  such,  to  wit  that  [etc.]. 
1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  i.  x.  You  11  memorialise  that  Depart- 
merit  (according  to  regular  forms  which  you'll  find  out)  for 
leave  to  memorialise  this  Department. 

b.  A  formulary  document  with  blanks  for  the 
insertion  of  particulars. 

1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  \.  x,  I  can  give  you  plenty  of  forms 
to  fill  up.  1885  Act  48  Viet.  c.  15  Sched.  ii.  Forms  n. 
Form  A,  You  are  hereby  required  to  fill  up  accurately  the 
underwritten  form.  1893  Times  5  Feb.  12/3  A  message 
written  on  a  telegraph  form. 

t  c.  A  formula,  recipe,  prescription.   Obs. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Page  (1634)  213  A  young  man, 
that  made  pilles,  after  a  certaine  forme  that  he  [a  Physition] 
had  shewed  vnto  him.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658) 
147  Armetia  . .  prescribeth  this  form  for  the  cure  of  this 
evill :  let  the  Dog  be  put  into  the  water,  .and  then,  .let  his 
hah-  be  shaved  off  [etc.].  1610  BAKROUGH  Meth.  Physick 
vii.  xxiii.  (1639)  4'°  T°e  f°rnl  and  maki"g  wherof  [oint- 
ments] is  to  be  sought  out  of  the  Antidotarics. 

f!3.  A  formal  agreement,  settlement,  or  arrange- 
ment between  parties ;  also,  a  formal  commission 
or  authority.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8766  An  fourme  hii  made  bat  eiber 
helde  is  owe  lond  in  is  bond,  c  1303  St.  Kenelm  314  «n 
E.  E.  P.  (1862)  56  Hi  makede  a  forme  bat  [etc.].  1411  Kolls 
of  Parlt.  III.  6so/r  Hym  to  harme  and  dishonure,  agayn 
the  fourme  of  a  Loveday  taken  by  twen  the  same  parties. 

14.  A  set  method  of  outward  behaviour  or  pro- 
cedure in  accordance  with  prescribed  usage,  eti- 
quette,  ritual,    etc.;    a    ceremony    or    formality. 
(Often  slightingly,  as  implying  the  absence  of 
intrinsic  meaning  or  reality.) 

1612  DAVIKS  Discov.  Causes  why  Ireland  etc.  234  That 
the  Parliamentes  of  Ireland,  might  want  no  desent  or  honor- 
able forme  that  was  vsed  in  England.  1643  BURROUGHES 
Exp.  Hosea  iv.  (1652)  212  Many  who  have  no  religion  but 
a  forme,  yet  neglect  Gods  forme.  1676  ETHEREDC.E  Man  of 
Mode  I.  l,  The  Forms  and  Civilities  of  the  last  Age.  I73» 
BERKELEY  Alciphr.  i.  §  i  After  the  usual  forms  at  first 
meeting,  Euphranor  and  I  sat  down  by  them.  1805  T. 
LINDLEY  Voy.  Brasil  (1808)  29  The  sacrament,  which  was 
administered  with  all  its  forms.  iSiSjAS.  MILL  Brit.  India 
n.  v.  vii.  620  They  put  on  the  forms  of  distance  ;  and  stood 
upon  elevated'  terms  [with  the  envoys].  1850  TENNYSON  In 
Mem.  cv,  For  who  would  keep  an  ancient  form  Thro'  which 
the  spirit  breathes  no  more  ? 

t  b.  A  way  of  behaving  oneself,  an  instance  of 
behaviour  of  a  given  kind ;  in  pi.  =  manners.  Obs. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  v.  iv.  56  If  the  gentle  spirit  of 
mouing  words  Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  forme. 
1616  J.  HAIG  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  vi.  (1881)  140  My  brother 
..breaks  up  the  letter,  whilk  was  no  gentlemanly  form. 
i6«5  BACON  Ess.,  Ceremonies  (Arb.)  25  It  doth  much  adde 
to  a  Mans  Reputation  . .  to  have  good  Formes,  a  1639 
SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  vi.  (1655)  395  When  he  per- 
ceived the  Kings  countenance  not  to  be  towards  him  . .  he 
changed  his  forms. 

15.  Behaviour  according  to  prescribed  or  custo- 
mary rules  ;  observance  of  etiquette,  ceremony,  or 
decorum.     In  (full,  great}  form  :  with  due  cere- 
mony.    Often  depreciatively :  Mere  outward  cere- 
mony  or   formality,   conventional   observance    of 
etiquette,  etc. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  305  Not  o  word  spak  he  more  than 
was  nede,  And  that  was  said  in  forme  &  reverence.  i6oa 
SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  i.  161  The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 
form,  a  167*  WOOD  £^(1848)  118  A  fellow  of  little  or  no 
religion,  only  for  forme-sake.  1703  STEELE  Tend.  Httsb.  v.  i, 
We'll  eat  the  Dinner,  and  have  a  Dance  together,  or  we 
shall  transgress  all  form.  1711  —  Spect.  No.  147  p  2  When 
I  reflected  on  my  former  Performance  of  that  Duty,  I  found 
I  had  run  it  over  as  a  matter  of  Form.  1723  DE  FOE  Plague 
(1884)  116  They  cou'd  no  more  bury  in  Form,  Rich  or  Poor. 
1776  FOOTE  Bankrupt  I.  Wks.  1799  II.  100  There  is  so 
much  confinement,  and  form,  even  in  the  most  fashionable 
families.  1788  LD.  AUCKLAND  Diary  Lett.  1861  II.  74  We 
went  in  the  evening  in  a  carriage  in  full  form.  1804  J. 
GRAHAMP.  Sabbath  37  Of  giving  thanks  to  God — not  thanks 
of  form,  A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  rev'rently.  1803  T. 
LINDLEY  Voy.  /?r<M//(i8o8)  126  These  officers  accordingly 
attended  in  great  form.  18..  ARNOLD  in  Stanley  Life  fy 
Corr.  (1844)  II.  App,  A.  344  Whether  while  we  worshipped 
Thee  in  form,  we  worshipped  Thee  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
1871  FARRAR  Witn.  Hist.  iii.  97  To  plant  the  standard  of 
Christian  freedom  upon  the  rums  of  Levitical  form. 

b.  Good  (or  had)  form  :  said  of  behaviour,  man- 
ners, etc.  which  satisfy  (or  offend)  the  current  ideals 
of  '  Society ' ;  (good  or  bad)  manners,  colloq. 

1868  Daily  News  24  Dec.,  Happily  it  is  not  good  form 
even  to  purchase  the  Bacchanalian  handkerchiefs  of  the 
Burlington-arcade.  1883  E.  B.  ENGLAND  Notes  Eurip. 
Iphig.  in  Tauris  122  This  excellent  sentiment  makes  us 
wonder  if  01  v«oi  in  Euripides's  day  thought  energy  '  such 
awf My  bad  form,  you  know '.  1890  Spectator  7  June  791  It 
is  not  good  intellectual  form  to  grow  angry  in  discussion. 
16.  Sporting.  Of  a  horse:  Condition  in  regard  to 
health  and  training ;  fitness  for  running  or  racing ; 
style  and  speed  in  running  (as  compared  with  com- 
petitors). i^Seequot.  1861.)  Inform :  fit  to  run,  'in 
condition ' ;  so  out  of  form.  Said  also  of  athletes 
(e.g.  oarsmen,  cricketers)  and  players  generally. 

1760  R.  HEBER  Horse  Matches  ix.  148  A  horse  in  a  very 
high  form.  1787  '  G.  GAMBADO  '  Acad.  Horsemen  (1809)  47 
Bringing  horses  of  different  forms  together  over  New. 
market,  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II.  115  To  enable 
him  to  run  in  his  best  form.  1861  WALSH  &  LUPTON  Horse 
vi.  84  When  we  say  that  a  horse  is  '  in  form '  we  intend  to 
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convey  tb  our  hearers  that  he  is  in  high  condition  and  fit  to 
run.  1869  LADY  BARKER  Slathfi  Life  N.  Zealand  xvil. 
(1874)  126  One  of  the  new  chums,  who  was  not  supposed  to 
be  in  good  form  for  a  long  walk.  1880  W.  DAY  Racehorse 
in  Training  xvi.  157  The  mare  had  simply  lost  her  foam— 
she  was  not  so  good  as  a  three-  as  she  was  as  a  two-year- 
old.  1881  Standard  20  Nov.  2/8  Mitchell  was  in  good 
form,  whilst  Peall  did  not  play  so  well  as  on  previous  days 
[at  billiards).  1883  Times  22  Oct.  10/2  Glocke  . .  has  not 
run  in  this  country,  but  has  shown  fair  form  abroad.  «84 
CIUHP.  Rev.  10  Dec.  131  In  the  winning  crew :  M.  . .  kept 
his  form  well.  .  , 

b.  trans/.  Liveliness,  high  spirits,  conversational 
powers,  or  the  like,  colloq. 

1877  MRS.  CHURCH  Father's  Name  (Tauchn.)  II.  i.  17 
The  Misses  Lillietrip  were  in  great  form.  1884  Nmicon- 
formist  f,  Indef.  7  Feb.  130/2  The  Irish  members,  .did  not 
appear  to  have  recovered  their  usual  form.  1895  /  <i« 
Mall  .Mag.  Sept.  114  Macturk  was  in  great  form  after  his 
breakfast,  apologising  to  my  wife  with  the  grandest  air. 
II.  Denoting  various  material  objects. 

17.  A  long  seat  without  a  back,  a  bench. 

[So  OF.  forme,  med.  L.  forma,  applied  also  lo  the  stalls  in 
a  choir,  with  back,  and  book-rest.  For  the  origin  of  this 
use  of  the  word,  cf.  OF.  s'asseoir  en  forme,  to  sit  in  a  row 
or  in  fixed  order.] 

1387  TREVISA  Higdeit  (Rolls)  IV.  99  Benches,  stoles, 
formes,  c  1440  Promp.  Part:.  172/1  Foorme,  longe  stole, 
sponda.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  ccxxii.  246  The  munkes, 
with  fourmes  and  candelstyckes,  defended  theym.  1539 


To  sitte  in  the  schoole  of  Christ  vpon 
1641  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  191  Item  for  2  short  fourmes  to 
sett  a  coffin  uppon.  1694  EVELYN  Diary  5  Oct.,  I  went  to 
St.  Paul's  to  see  the  choir.  .The  pulling  out  the  formes,  like 
drawers,  from  under  the  stalls  is  ingenious.  1745  P.  THOMAS 
Jrnl.  Anscnt's  Voy.  320  They  have  no  Seats,  as  in  our 
Churches,  only  Forms.  1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire 
33  A  large  cold  room,  garnished  with  deal  tables  and  forms. 
1875  A.  R.  HOPE  My  Schoolboy  f'r.  35  Abbing  was  made  to 
stand  upon  a  form.  1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Divine  Worship 
1 39  The  First  Three  Lessons . .  were  read  by  Boys  from  each 
side  alternately  from  the  first  Form. 

18.  Mecli.,  etc.  A  mould  or  'shape' ;  an  imple- 
ment on  which  anything  is  shaped  or  fashioned. 

a  1653  GOUGE  Comtn.  Heb.  iii.  i  If  the  form  be  square  or 
round,  so  will  the  metall  be.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag. 
v.  63  To  have  a  form  of  Wood  turned  to  the  height  of  the 
Cartredge.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Form  . .  a  kind  of 
mould,  whereon  a  thing  is  fashioned  or  wrought.  Such  are 
the  hatters  Form,  the  papermakers  Form,  &c.  1858  in 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-tk., 
Forms,  the  moulds  for  making  wads  by. 

1 19.  a.  A  window-frame.    [So  F.  forme.'}  Obs. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (C:\mden)  39  The  glas  and  the  foorme  of 
stoon  that  longith  vnto  the  same  wyndowe. 
t  b.  A  case  or  box.   Obs. 

1594  PLAT  Jewell-he,  in.  i  Cause  new  fourmes  of  Lead  to 
be  made . .  in  euerie  of  which  fourmes  place  one  flower  . .  let 
these  fourmes  be  well  fitted  with  their  apt  couers,  and 
sodered  verie  close. 

20.  Printing.    A   body  of  type,   secured  in  a 
chase,  for  printing  at  one  impression.     (Often  spelt 

forme?) 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  ccxii.  312  Whiche  book  I. .sette  in 
forme  &  enprynted  the  xx  day  of  nouembre.  c  1483  — 
Bk.for  Trav.  24  b,  At  Westmestre  by  london  In  fourmes 
enprinted  [Kr.  En  formes  impresses].  1594  T.  B.  Let 
Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  n.  337  The  Printer  that  puttcth 
ynke  vpon  the  fourmes.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  315 
He  flew  to  the  Printing-house  and  commanded  the  Com- 
positors  to  distribute  the  form.  1771  FRANKLIN  A  utobiog. 
Wks.  1887  I.  93  On  occasion,  I  carried  up  and  down  stairs  a 
large  form  of  types  in  each  hand.  1881  PEBODY  Ene.  Jour- 
nalism xv.  107  The  printers,  even  with  three  sets  of  formes, 
often  found  themselves  working  off  papers  half  through  the 
night.  1888  J.  SOUTHWARD  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  700 
The  pages  of  types,  .are  then  ready  to  be  made  into  a  forme. 

21.  The  nest  or  lair  in  which  a  hare  crouches. 
Also  rarely,  of  a  deer. 

a  1300  Fragm.  Pop.  Sc.  (Wrighti  318  I-buyd  as  an  hare 
Whan  he  in  forme  lyth.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Shipmatt's  T. 
104  As  in  a  fourme  sitteth  a  wery  hare,  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  172/1  Foorme  of  an  hare,  or  ober  lyke,  lustrum, 
1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  161  When  a  hare  ryseth  out  of  the 
fourme.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme^  695  The 
first  point . .  for  the  killing  of  the  Hare,  consisteth  in  finding 
out  her  forme.  1735  SO.MERVILLE  Chase  n.  38  In  the  dry 
crumbling  Bank  Their  Forms  they  delve.  1799  J.  ROBERT- 
SON Agric.  Perth  329  The  young  [deer]  keep  close  to  their 
form,  until  the  dam  return  to  raise  them.  1845  DARWIN  Voy. 
Nat.  iii.  (1852)  46  The  Indians  catch  the  Varying  Hare  by 
walking  spirally  round  and  round  it  when  on  its  form. 

b.  transf. 

1589  Pappe  iu.  Hatchet  (1844)  19  The  knaue  was  started 
from  his  Fourme.  1642  FULLER  Holy  Sf  Prof.  St.  in.  xxiii. 
215  Some  Fames  are  most  difficult  to  trace  home  to  their 
form.  1655  GUHNALL  Chr.  in  ArtH.  I  (1656)  141  After  he 
had  hunted  Pharoah  out  of  all  his  formes  and  burrowes.  ^ 

III.  22.  Comb.,  as  form-establishing,  -shift- 
(H^-adjs. ;  ( sense  6c) form-fellow, -master;  f  form- 
pieces  Arch.,  pi.  the  pieces  of  stone  which  con- 
stitute the  tracery  of  a  window :  cf.  FORM  sb,  19  a ; 
form-word  Gram.,  a  word  serving  the  function  of 
an  inflexion. 

1599  DANIEL  MruofAHut  Wks.  (1717)  388  •Form-establish- 
ing Devotion.  1659  FULLER  App.  Inj.  Innoc.  i.  55  The 
Brittaines,  *form-fellowes  with  the  Grecians,  were  wholly 
given  to  Idolatry.  1820  BYRON*  Let.  to  Murray  6  Oct.,  I 
met . .  my  old  school  and  form  fellow.  1888  Daily  News 
10  Sept.  5/3  The  active  rivalry  of  *form  masters.  1360 
Ely  Sacrist.  Roll  (Parker  Gloss.  Arch.)  In  2  lapidibus 
vocat  *fourme  peces  empt.  5*.  1450  in  Hist.  Dwnelw.  Script, 
tres  (Surtees)  325  Pro  factura  ij  formpeys.  1593  NASH& 
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'  Christ's  T.  Wks.  (C.rosart)  IV.  2?i  A  '  forme.shyfting  deuill 
disguised  in  mans  lykenes.se.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  l.ang.  \\. 
21  The  auxiliary  apparatus  of  inflections  and  "form-words. 
Form  (fpjm  ,  v.i  Also  4-6  fourme(n,  (4-5 
foorme,  fowrme,  fowrym).  [a.  OF.  fourme-r 
( Kr.  former]  •  Pr.  and  Sp.  formar,  ad.  L.  /<?»•- 
?««>•<;,  1.  for  ma  KOBM  .f*.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  form  or  shape  to ;  to  put  into 
or  reduce  to  shape  ;  to  fashion,  mould. 

1340-70  AUx.  ff  Dind.  600  We  ..  No  figure  of  fin  gold 
fourme  ber-inne.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vln.  470  The  Rib  he 
formd  and  fashoud  with  his  hands.  1738  WLSLEY  llyiiiii, 
'  A II  Glory  to  the  dying  Lamb '  v,  Send  down  the  Spirit  of 
thy  Son  To  form  my  Heart  divine.  1809  ROLAND  Fencing 
64  Return  to  nearly  the  same  position  . .  but  forming  the 
parade  with  a  firm,  supple,  and  precise  motion. 

absot.  1869  WARD  tr.  Curtius'  Hist.  Greece  II.  11.  iv.  74 
Here  artists  had  formed  in  clay  from  a  very  early  date. 

•(•  b.  To  express  in  formal  shape ;  to  formulate  ; 
to  state  formally. '  Also  with  up.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chrm.  (1810)  99  pe  bisshop  of  Parys  be 
pes  pan  formed  he.  1614  B.  JONSON  Bartk.  J-'air  iv.  vi, 
Hee'll  go  neare  to  forme  to  her  what  a  debauch'd  Rascal! 
I  am.  1675  BROOKS  Cold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  286,  Seven 
several  pleas,  that  all  sincere  Christians  may  form  up. 

c.  To  give  a  specified  form  to ;   to  mould  or 
fashion  into  a  certain  shape,  or  after,  by,  from, 
upon  a  certain  pattern  or  model ;  to  conform  to. 

1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3179  Yfourmed  as  a  dragon  ase  red 
ase  fur.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  3781  God  louyb 
euery  creature  bat  he  formed  to  hys  fygure.  c  1330  A'ifii; 
of  Tart  578  Yif  Mahoun  and  Jovin  con  Make  hit  iformed 
aftur  mon,  With  lyf  and  lymes  ariht.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
iRoxlj.t  vii.  35  pat  worme  es  turned  till  a  fewle  perfitely 
fourmed.  c  1440  Gcsta  Rant,  xviii.  332  (Add.  MS.)  The 
soule,  sette  aboute  with  venues,  whan  god  fourmed  it  to 
his  liknesse.  a.  1533  LD.  BERNERS  lluon  Ixxxiii.  263  By  y 
lorde  that  fourmyd  me  to  his  semblaunce.  1674  tr.  Scluf- 
fer's  Lapland  64  Charles  . .  divided  the  Countrey  into 
several  parts,  and  formed  it  into  better  order.  1683  SALMON 
Doron  Med.  i.  107  Forme  it  into  Lozenges  of  what  Fashion 
you  please.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  172  A  state 
formed  after  the  model  of  Crete  should  . .  have  a  character 
,  for  virtue. 

d.  intr.  To  shape  itself  into.    Also,  f  to  agree 
in  form,  fit  with. 

1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  183  In  short  time  wears  the 
outside  of  that  Corner  to  comply  and  form  with  the  hollow 
of  the  Gouge.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  iii.  (1894)72 
A  ridge  of  rocky  peaks,  forming  into  two  ridges  about  its 
centre. 

•)•  e.  trans.  To  express  by  form,  to  '  body  forth '. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  i.  i  Sith  it  [Chastity)  is  shrined  in 
my  Soveraines  brest,  And  form'd  so  lively  in  each  perfect 
part,  That  [etc.]. 

t  f.  To  agree  formally  to  do  something.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10946  There  bai  fourmyt  a  lest . .  Serten 
dayes  by-dene  duly  to  hold. 

2.  To  mould  by  discipline  or  education;  to  train, 
instruct.     Now  rare,  exc.  with  the  mind,  a  faculty, 
etc.  as  object.     Also  reft,  to  shape  one's  conduct, 
style,  etc.  on  or  upon  (a  model). 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvii.  39  paire  maners  ere  fourmed 
of  samen  lifynge.  1697  DBYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  305  Thus 
form'd,  for  speed  he  [a  horse]  challenges  the  Wind.  1714 
A,  COLLINS  Gr.  Ckr,  Relig.  140  It  seems . .  natural  for  a  body 
of  slaves,  .to  be  form'd  by  their  masters.  1746  Col.  Records 
Pennsylv.  V.  51  One  of  Your  Royal  Blood,  form'd  upon 
your  Majestie's  Example.  1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  Bl.  v.  i,  On 
this  hint  I  formed  myself.  1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch. 
(1879)  II.  715/2  The  reward  he  gave  him  for  forming  his 
son  was.. honourable.  1778  EARL  PEMBROKE  Equitation 
87  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  Xenophon's 
method  of  forming  horses  for  war.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  ff  F. 
III.  2  The  most  skilful  masters  . .  had  laboured  to  form  the 
mind  and  body  of  the  young  prince.  i8ia  SIR  H.  DAVY 
Chem.  Phihs.  18  Van  Helmont . .  was  formed  in  the  school 
of  Alchemy.  1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  Women  <$•  B.  II.  vii.  o_6 
Formed  under  their  auspices,  our  parrot  soon  equalled  his 
instructors.  1889  JESSOPP  Coming  o/  friars  iv.  197  Rudely 
scrawled  by  some  one  whose  hand  is  not  yet  formed. 

absol.    1377  LANGL.   P.  PI.  B.  xv.  371  But  if  gyle  be 
mayster  And  flaterere  his  felawe  vnder  hym  to  fourmcn. 
b.  To  inform  of;  also,  to  instruct.  Obs. 

1399  LANGL.  R.  Reticles  IV.  58  Somme.  .to  be  kyng  wente, 
And  ffbrmed  him  of  foos,  bat  good  ffrendis  weren.    t  1400 
Apol.  Loll.  71  What  maypeydo,  but.  .abid  til  bei  be  formid 
wib  holy  writ,  how  hem  is  best  to  do? 
t  c.  To  instigate,  persuade.  Obs. 

1399  LANGL.  R.  Redeles  I.  107  pe  ffrist  bat  ?ou  fformed  to 
bat  rials  dede,  He  shulde  have  hadde  hongynge  on  hie  on 
pe  ffbrckis.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8027  How  pat  faire,  by  his 
fader,  was  fourmet  to  wende  To  the  grekes. 

3.  To  place  in  order,  arrange.    Also,  to  embody, 
organize  (persons  or  things)  into  (a  society,  system, 
etc.).    Cf.  8  a. 

1361  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  vili.  39  pat  I  ne  schal  sende  ^or 
soules  saaf  in-to  heuene,  And  bi-foren  be  Face  of  my  Fader 
fourmen  or  seetes.  1:1410  Pallad.  on  Huso.  i.  tioi  But 
setis  make  yfourmed  as  thee  list.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety 
xv.  360  Our  divisions  with  the  Romanists.. are  thus  formd 
into  an  interest.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  309 
We  were  commanded,  .to  form  ourselves  into  a  Ring.  1773 
SIMES  Mil.  Guide  (1781)  12  The  routes  must  be  so  formed, 
that  no  column  cross  another  on  the  inarch.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  ii.  §  6.  93  The  Clerks  of  the  Royal  Chapel  were 
formed  into  a  body  of  secretaries. 
b.  Mr.  for  re/I.  (Cf.  8  b.) 

1811  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  44  The  noisy  rout  ..  Form 
round  the  ring  superior  strength  to  show. 

4.  To  construct,  frame  ;  to  tnake,  bring  into  exist- 
ence, produce.     Const,  from,  of,  out  of  (the  mate- 
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or  elements).     Also,  to  articulate,  pronounce 
(a  word,  etc.). 

c  1300  Havelok  36  God . .  Kormedc  hire  winunan  to  be  born. 
1382  Wvci.ii-  Gen.  ii.  7  God  thanne  fourmede  man  of  the 
sJyme  of  the  erthe.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  139  He 
answerde  'me  bablynge  as  a  childe  J?at  begynnep  to  speke 
but  he  myjte  formen  non  worde.  c  1440  Gcsta  Rant.  .\Iyii. 
204  (Harf.  MS.)  Adam,  the  whiche  was  shapin  and  formide 
in  the  felde  of  Damaske.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  %  Upland- 
yshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  10  When  the  worlde  was  fourmed  & 
create.  1551  BI-.  GARDINER  Explic.  Transubst.  107  Whenne 
God  formed  Adam  of  claye.  1577  HELLOWES  Gncnara's 
Ckron.  75  He  made  the  Goddesse  Venus  m  Alabaster,  .and 
of  waxe  did  fourme  the  whole  Island  Creta.  1611  BIBLE 
2  Esdras  vi.  30  The  sound  of  mans  voice  was  not  yet 
formed.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  570  The  liquid  Ore  he 
draend  Into  fit  moulds  prepar'd  ;  from  which  he  form'd  First 
his  own  Tooles.  x8oo  tr.  Lagrange's  Chew.  II.  151  The 
oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  the  gold  seizes  on  the  hydrogen  and 
forms  water.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  I.  294  It  had 
recently  been  formed  out  of  the  cavalry  who  had  returned 
from  Tangier.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xxvii.  202  The  snow 
had  given  way,  forming  a  /Jgzag  fissure  across  the  slope. 
i88ss}»tifitary  Sept.  89/1  Henry  VIII. ..was  the  first  Eng- 
lish king  to  form  a  gallery  of  pictures. 

b.  To  frame  in  the  mind,  conceive  (an  idea, 
judgement,  opinion,  etc.).  f  Formerly  also,  to 
imagine ;  occas.  to  form  to  oneself "( =  Fr.  sejigurer)) 
and  with  complement. 

1595  SHAKS.  John.  iv.  iii,  45  Could  thought,  without  this 
object,  Forme  such  another?  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  xv. 
357  The  defeat  of  the  secular  Design,  is  commonly  the  rout- 
ing those  Opinions  which  were  formed  for  the  promoting  it. 
1678  DRYDEN  All  for  Love  n.  Wks.  1883  V.  369,  I  formed 


No.  533  F  2  Form  to  yourself  what  a  persecution  this  must 
needs  be  to  a  virtuous  and  chaste  mind.  1779  BURKE  Corr, 
(1844)  II.  270,  I  do  not  form  an  estimate  of  the  ideas  of  the 
churches  of  Italy  and  France  from  the  pulpits  of  Edin- 
burgh. 1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess,  (1889)  I.  44  The  reader., 
may  form  to  himself  some  notion  of  what  [etc.]-  1866  J. 
MARTINEAU  £ss.  I.  277  We  form  no  judgments  till  we  have 
got  language. 

C.  Parliamentary*    =  CONSTITUTE  6  b. 

1825  T.  JEFFERSON  Autobiog.  Wks.    1859   I.   n   Many 
members  being  assembled,  but  the  House  not  yet  formed. 
d.  refl.  and  intr.  for  reft. 

xSox  SOUTIIEY  Tkalaba  i.  xxiv,  Three  years  no  cloud  had 
form'd.  1830  TENNYSON  Sea-Fairies  25  The  rainbow  forms 
and  flies  on  the  land  Over  the  islands  free.  1864  BRYCE 
Holy  Rom.  Emfi.  vii.  (1875)  113  Very  early,  .had  the  belief 
formed  itself  that  [etc.].  1880  J.  A.  SPALDING  Eliz.  Demonol. 
128  Stop  the  butter  from  forming  in  the  churn.  1893  Law 
Times  XCV.  40/1  A  sheet  of  ice  had  formed  in  front  of 
Proctor's  house. 

5.  To  develop  in  oneself,  acquire  (habits);   to 
enter  into  (a  junction) ;  to  contract  (an  alliance, 
friendship,  etc.). 

1736  BUTI.ER  Anal.  i.  v.  Wks.  1874  I.  90  Active  habits  are 
to  be  formed  by  exercise.  1781  Hist.  Eur.  in  Ann.  Reg. 
2/1  The  French  . .  formed  a  junction  with  the  Spaniards. 
1784  COWPER  7**tftlI.634W*.  .form  connexions,  but  acquire 
no  friend.  i8a8  D'!SKAELI  Chas.  /,  II.  xii.  309  With  the 
Flemings  . .  our  country  had  from  the  earliest  times  formed 
an  uninterrupted  intercourse.  1842  LYTTON  Zanoni  22  He 
formed  no  friends.  1891  Speaker  2  May  531/1  Those 
methodical  readers,  who  have  formed  the  useful  habit  of 
keeping  commonplace  books. 

6.  a.  To  be  the  components  or  material  of;  to 
go  to  make  up,   to  compose,      b.  To   serve   for, 
constitute ;  to  make  one  at  part  of. 

1377  LAKGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  169  The  fyngres  fourmen  a 
ful  hande  to  purtreye  or  peynten.  1717  tr.  Frezier's  Voy. 
S.  Sea  48  The  Continent,  with  which  it  [the  island]  forms 
two  Passages.  1781  COWPER  Friendship  14  The  requisites 
that  form  a  friend.  1817  COLERIDGE  Sibyll.  Leaves*  Firet 
Famine  tf  Slaughter,  Letters  four  do  form  his  name.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  294  The  Life  Guards,  .now  form 
two  regiments.  1873  Act  36  #  37  Viet*  c.  77.  §  39  The  soil 
forming  such  butt  or  target.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vi. 
§  2.  275  Yeomen  and  tradesmen  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
insurgents.  1885  Matieli.  Exam.  15  July  5/2  A  common 
mould  fungus,  .forming  a  kind  of  black  velvety  mass. 

b.  1811  CLARK  Vill.  Afinstr.  II.  35  Every  molehill  forms 
a  seat.  1841  BREWSTER  Mart.  Sc.  vi.  (1856)  91  His  eminent 
pupil  Viviani  formed  one  of  his  family.  1845  M.  PATTISON 
Ess.  (1889)  I.  27  The  volume  of  the  canons  which  had 
formed  the  object  of  his  study.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
(1876)  III.  xi.  59  A  realm  of  which  Northumberland  con- 
stitutionally formed  a  part. 

C.  With  mixture  of  sense  2  :  To  render  fa  for. 

1711  STEELE  Spect,  No.  49  F3  These  are  the  Men  formed 
for  Society.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  (1778)  I.  n.  84 
All  these  qualities  formed  htm  for  command. 

7.  Gram.  a.  To  construct  (a  new  word)  by  deri- 
vation, composition,  etc.     b.  Of  a  word  or  word- 
stem  :  To  have  (a  case,  tense,  etc.)  expressed  by  a 
specified  inflexion. 

1824  L.  MURRAY  Gram.  I.  348  Dissyllables,  formed  by 
prefixing  a  syllable  to  the  radical  word.  1872  MORRIS  Eng. 
Accid.  xiii.  168  The  verbs  of  the  strong  conjugation  form 
the  past  tense  by  a  change  of  the  root-vowel. 

8.  Alilit.  and  Naval,     a.  To  draw  up  (troops, 
etc.)  in  order.     Also  with  up. 

[^1330  R.  KKI-NNE  CA*0«.  (1725)  "5  Walter  Spek  ros  on 
hand,  be  folk  to  forme  &  taile.  c  1400  Dt'str.  Troy  6334 
The  fourthe  batell  in  feld,  he  fourmet  to  leng  With  Arche- 
laus],  1816  KEATINCE  Trav.(iBij)  II.  5  The  troops  mount, 
and,  the  whole  being  formed,  move  off  the  ground.  1833 
Rgffttl.  histr.  Cavalry  \.  56  The  left  files  to  be  formed  up, 
and  sit  at  ease.  1838-42  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  III.  xliii.  78 
Hannibal,  .forming  his  men  as  fast  as  they  landed,  led  them 
instantly  to  th<-  cliurg<j.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad\.\\.  69  For 
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|    (here  was  none  to  form  their  ranks  for  fight.     1893  FOKBKS- 
M  ITCH  ELL  Remin.  Gt,  Mutiny  41  We  were  then  formed  up 
I    and  served  with  some  rations. 

b.  reft,    and    intr.  Of  troops,  ships,   etc. :    To 
arrange  themselves  in  or  assume  some  particular 

1    disposition  or  formation,  according  to  prescribed 
rules.     Also  with  up.     To  form  on  (some  other 
1    body):  see  quot.  1802. 

I7»»  DE    FOE  Col.   Jack  (1840)   236   Our   army  formed 
immediately.     1736  LI.MAKD  Life  Marlborongk  II.  494  The 
first  Squadrons  . .  had  much  ado  to  form  themselves,     1795 
NELSON  10  Mar.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  II.  n  The  Admiral  made 
the  signal  to  form  in  the  Order  of  Battle.     1796  Instr.  $ 
'.    Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  77  They  will  at  once  form  up.     1799 
HARRIS  in  Owen  M'^llcsleys  Desp.  119  The  right  wing  of  the 
army  under  my  command  formed  on  the  picquets  of  the 
right.     xSoa  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  To  Form  on,  is  to  ad- 
I    vance  forward,  so  as  to  connect  yourself  with  any  given 
j    object  of  formation,  and  to  lengthen  the  line.     1803  LAKE 
I    in  Owen  IVellesley1  s  Desp.  405  The  infantry  formed  in  two 
columns.     183*  Hr.  MARTINEAU  Hill  $  I'alltyvm.  126  The 
soldiers  formed  themselves  round  the  waggon.   1859  TENNY- 
SON Riflemen  Form!   ii,    Form,   Form,  Riflemen   Form! 
Ready,   be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  !     1883  Army  Corps 
Orders  in  Standard  22   Mar.  3/3   When  tne    'assemble' 
sounds  both  Forces  will  form  up  by  Brigades. 

c.  trans.  To  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of 
(battalions,  a  line,  etc.). 

177*  SIMES  Mil.  Gttide(ii$i)  12  The  companies  will,  .form 
battalions  as  they  advance  to  the  head  of  the  line,  and  then 
halt.  1796  Instr.  iff  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  152  The  whole 
are  ordered  to  halt,  with  an  intention  of  forming  line  in  the 
new  direction.  Ibid.  225  Form  open  column  of  divisions 
behind  the  right. 

d.  To  form  the  siege  (of  a  place)   [Fr.  former 
un  $i£ge~\ :    to  commence  active  siege-operations 
(against  it). 

1766  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  I.  xi.  218  The  siege  of  that  great 
city  was  immediately  formed.  iSoa  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Siege,  To  form  the  Siege,  or  lay  Siege  to  a  place . .  there 
must  be  an  army  sufficient  to  furnish  five  or  six  reliefs  for 
the  trenches,  pioneers,  guards,  convoys,  escorts,  &c.  and 
artillery,  with  all  theapparatus  thereto  belonging;  magazines, 
etc.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  155  The 
whole  army  now  drew  near  ;  the  siege  was  formed. 

Form  (f£"n),  v.~  [f.  thesb.  :  see  FORM  $b.  21.] 
intr.  Of  a  hare :  To  take  to  her  form  ;  to  seat. 

1575  TUKBERVILE  Art  Ven.  Iviii.  162  To  looke  about  hir, 
and  to  choose  out  a  place  to  forme  in.  1612  DRAYTON 
Poly-olb.  ij,  The  melancholy  hare  is  formed  in  brakes  and 
briers.  1637  B.  JONSON  Sad  S/tep/i.  11.  vii,  First  think 
which  way  shee  fourmeth,  on  what  wind  :  Or  North, 
or  South.  17*5  COATES  Diet.  Herald.,  Seateth  or  Formeth 
are  the  Terms  that  note  where  the  Hare  has  its  resting 
Place.  x8ox  STRUTT  Sports  <$•  Past.  I.  i.  17  A  hare  [was 
said  to  be]  formed,  a  rabbit  set. 

Form-  (Gum),  in  Cketn.j  combining  form  of 
FOKSIIC  or  PORMYL,  as  in  Formaldehyde,  formic 
aldehyde  ;  Fo'rmamide,  the  amide  of  formic  acid. 
(Cf.  the  termination  of  chloro-form.} 

1869  ROSCOE  Chem,  349  Fortnamide^  obtained  by  acting 
on  etn^-1  formate  with  ammonia.  1890  Lancet  n  Oct.  783/2 
Injections  . ,  of  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  formamide  of  mer- 
cury. 1894  Aihenxum  11  Aug.  199/1  Last  year  a  patent 
was  granted  for  a  solution  of  formaldehyde  as  a  new 
antiseptic  material,  under  the  name  of  '  formalin  '. 

-form  (ij&im),  repr.  F.  "forme,  L.  -formist  i.  forma 
FORM  sb.,  a  termination  used  to  form  adjs.  (i) 
with  the  sense  '  having  the  form  of  (what  is  de- 
noted by  the  Lat.  sb.),  as  in  cruciform,  cuneiform, 
filiform  ;  (2)  referring  to  number  of  forms,  as 
diversiform,  multiform,  uniform.  The  former 
class  includes  many  words  of  recent  origin  used 
j  in  natural  science,  esp.  in  Botany,  as  acinacifortn, 
calathiform,  corolliform,  fttsiform,  vermiform  ; 
new  words  of  this  type  are  still  frequently  formed. 

The  termination  is  always  preceded  by  •/'-,  either  repre- 
senting the  Lat.  stem-vowel  or  its  weakened  form  in  com- 
bination, or  inserted  after  consonant  stems.  By  some  this 
i  has  been  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  the  genitive  ending ; 
hence  such  misspellings  as  fabxform,  tnlnilieforwt. 

Formable  (f^'imab  1),  a.  [f.  FORM  z/.1  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  That  may  be  formed.  In  early  use:  Work- 
able, plastic. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  K.  xvn.  xxiv.  (1495)  617  The 
cypresse  tree  is  fourmable.  1572  BOSSEWELL  Armories. 
95  b,  The  Cypres  next  vnto  y°  Cedar  tree  is  most  formable. 
1600  DLKKEK  Old  Fortitnatus  in  Dodsley  O.  PI.  (1816) 
III.  166  God  bless  me  from  suffering  you  to  love  me,  if  you 
be  not  so  formable.  1629  T.  ADAMS  ttf'fcs.  696  The  Papists . . 
not  shaming  to  call  that  sacred  Writ  a  nose  of  waxe,  formable 
to  any  construction.  1674  GREW  An  fit.  Points  iv.  i.  iii. 
(1682)  225  Not  generable,  formable,-or  transformable.  1884 
J.  FISKE  Evolutionist  xii.  312  A  good  many  of  his  nervous 
connections  are  not  yet  formed,  they  are  only  formable. 

f  2.  Exhibiting  agreement  with  prescribed  forms ; 
formal,  proper,  shapely.  Obs. 

1479  J.  PASTON  in  Fasten  Lett.  No.  841  III.  256  Lom- 
nore  and  I . .  drew  ought  a  formable  bylle  ought  of  your,  and 
send  it  ayen  to  th  Exchctore.  1483  Cat/i,  Angl.  138/1 
Formabylfe  ;  ubi  ordinate.  1586  W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetric 
(Arb.)  oo  That  whatsoeuer  he  wryteth  he  may  so  expresse 
and  order  it,  that  hys  narration  may  be  formable.  1622  F. 
MAKKHAM  Bk.  War  n.  v.  58  One  of  the  first  which  gaue 
light  to  our  late  Postures,  and  formable  motions. 

Hence  Pormabi'lity,  capability  of  formation. 

1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  R>'j1.  App.  C.  (1858^  I.  394  Of  infinite 
capacity  and  formability. 

tFo'rmably,  adv.   Obs.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY-.] 

According  to  customary  or  prescribed  form;  for- 
mally ;  in  good  form  j  speciously. 


FORMAL. 

c  1400  Apol,  Loll.  79  pis  cosynage  ..  may  not  be  known 
furui.'ibly  bi  proue  after  f>e  court  of  plete.  r  1450  Chester 
PL  (Shaks.  Soc)  I.  6  See  that  you,  telers  . .  The  bturye  of 
the  Assention  formablye  doe  frame.  1479  in  Eng.  Gilds 
(1870)  416  Such  thinges  as  I  . .  haue  not  duely  ne  foiinably 
executed.  1481  CAXTON  A'<jwir</(Arb.)  31  The  foxe  made 
his  excuse  so  wel  and  formably  . .  that  [etc.].  1509  HAWKS 
Past.  Picas.  123  As  I  shall  shew  anuue  more  formably. 

t  Forma'd,  ///.  a.  Ol>s.  In  4  formadd.  [pa. 
pple.  of  OK.  *fortmi'dant  f.  FoR-//*^.1  +  (%e  tn»'- 
dan  :  see  AMAD.]  Driven  mad,  frantic. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24539  (Cott.),  I  murnand  moder  Jws  for- 
madd  In  sterin  slanging  was  i  stadd. 

t  Forma'ke,  v.    Obs.    [f.  FOB-  prefl  +  MAKK  . 
v,]     trans.  To  make  over  again,  ?  repair. 

t:  1483  CAXTON  Vocab.  21  Pout lecouvetierjaictetre/aictlcs 
cuves,  Poule  the  couper  Maketh  and  formaketh  the  keupis. 

Formal  (Qtantt),  a.  and  $b.     [a.  L.  formalis, 
i. forma  FORM  sh.  \  see  -AL.     Cf.  Tf.forinel.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  FORM,  in  various  senses. 
a.  Metap/i.  Pertaining  to  the  form  or  constitutive 
essence  of  a  thing  ;  essential.  Opposed  to  material. 
So  formal  cause  (see  CAUSE  sb.  s,). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  ftfelib.  f  433  The  cause  material  been  the 
fyve  woundes  of  thy  doghter.  The  cause  formal  is  the 
manere  of  hir  werkinge.  c  1430  Art  of  Nombrynge  (E.E. 
T.  S.)  i  Sothely  .2.  manere  of  nombres  ben  notifiede  ;  Matc- 
rialle,  as  nombre  is  vnitees  gadrede  to  gedres ;  Formalle, 
as  nombre  is  a  colleccione  of  vnitees.  1447  BOKENHAM 
Seyntys  Introd.  (Roxb.)  i  The  more  clere  That  it  may  be 
the  formal  cau>e  [He]  Settyth  in  dew  ordre  clause  be  clause. 
1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  ii.  (16171  25  They  be  good,  as  in 
respect  of  their  bare  being  :  and  euill,  as  in  respect  that  they 
forgoe  their  formal  being  that  is  to  say  their  goodnesse. 
1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  55  Man  is.  .fit  to  loue  the  knowne 
good . .  this  fit nes  floweth  from  his  reasonable  soule  or  formal! 
being.  1669  HOLDER  Eletn.  Speech  22  Of  Letters  the 
Material  part  is  Breath  and  Voice  ;  the  Formal  is  constituted 
by  the  Motions  and  Figure  of  the  Organs  of  Speech  affect- 
ing Breath  with  a  peculiar  sound,  by  which  each  Letter  is 
discriminated,  a  1703  BURKITT  On  .V.  T.  Luke  xii.  32  The 
goodwill  ..  of  God  is  the  original  spring  and  formal  cause, 
from  whence  all  divine  favours  do  proceed,  a.  17x6  SOUTH 
Serm,  (1744)  X.  37  For  deceit  is  the  formal,  constituent 
reason  of  hypocrisy.  18x4  CARV  Dante^  Par.  \\.  71  Differ- 
ent virtues  needs  must  be  the  fruits  Of  formal  principles. 
1827  WHATELY  Logic  ir.  v.  §  3  Whatever  Term  can  be 
affirmed  of  several  things,  must  express  either  their  whole 
essence,  .or  a  part  of  their  essence,  (viz.  either  the  material 
part,  which  is  called  the  Genus,  or  the  formal  and  distin- 
guishing part,  which  is  called  Differentia). 

f  b.  Pertaining  to  the  specific  form  of  an  animal 
or  plant.  Of  a  seed  or  germ :  Endowed  with  a 
principle  of  form.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  21  J>e  foormal  vertu  which 
almygty  god  hab  ^eue  to  pe  mans  ordeyne^  and  diuidid 
euery  partie  of  pese  spermes.  .til  pat  pe  child  be  born.  1605 
BACON  Adv.  Learn,  ii.  iv.  §  5.  19  Being  as  a  plant  that 
cometh  of  the  lust  of  the  earth  without  a  formal  seed.  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  in.  vi.  277  Although  It  be  admitted 
that  Insects  and  spontanee  orta.  do  or  may  arise  from 
a  Semen  or  Principle  that  is  not  univocal  or  formal. 

c.  Pertaining  to  the  outward  form,  shape,  or 
appearance  (of  a  material  object)  ;  also,  in  imma- 
terial sense,  pertaining  to  the  form,  arrangement, 
external  qualities  (e.g.  of  a  work  of  art,  a  composi- 
tion, etc.).     fAlso,  occas.  of  knowledge :  Theore- 
tical as  opposed  to  practical. 

1639  EVELYN  Diary  (1827)  I.  15  Musick,  in  which  I  after- 
wards arriv'd  to  some  formal  knowledge,  though  to  small 
perfection  of  hand.  1655  G.  S.  in  Hartlib  Kef.  Comnrw. 
Bees  27  Honey  . .  out  of  which  they  [the  Bees]  doe  separate 
a  more  fat  substance,  which  they  also  transmute  into  Wax, 
with  a  formal  transmutation.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct. 
Sc.  (1857)  I.  273  The  distinction  of  formal  and  physical 
Astronomy.  (11853  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  in.  iii. (1872)  39 
All  living  unity  is  spiritual,  not  formal.  x86oRusKiN  Mod. 
Paint.  V.  VIM.  i.  158  Invention  Formal,  otherwiseand  most 
commonly  called  technical  composition. 

d.  Logic.  Concerned  with  the  form,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  matter,  of  reasoning. 

a  1856  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Led.  /-tyiVxxvii.(i86o)II.64'ihe 
harmony  of  thought  with  the  form  of  thought,  is  . .  Formal 
Truth.  Ibid.  231  App.  i.  The  doctrine  which  expounds  the 
laws  by  which  our  scientific  procedure  should  be  governed,  in 
so  far  as  these  lie  in  the  forms  of  thought,  or  in  the  conditions 
of  the  mind  itself,  .may  be  called  Formal,  or  Subjective,  or 
Abstract,  or  Pure,  Logic.  1864  BOVVLN  Logic  ii.  42  All  this, 
however,  is  but  the  elimination  of  Formal  error.  1870 
JEVONS  Elein.  Logic  vii.  69  It  is  no  part  of  formal  Logic  to 
teach  us  how  to  interpret  the  meanings  of  sentences. 

e.  Of  or  pertaining  to  customary  form  or  con- 
ventionality. 

iTia  Poi'K  ist.  E£.  Miss  Blonnt^  42  Still  in  constraint  your 
sunriug  Sex  remains,  Or  bound  in  formal,  or  in  real  chains. 

2.  Characterized  by,  or  regarded  according  to, 
its  form  ;  that  is  (so  and  so)  in  respect  of  form. 
a.  Theol.  Formal  sin  :  one  which  is  such  in  the  full 
sense,  as  includ  ing  not  merely  the  outward  act  which 
is  forbidden,  but  the  circumstances  which  constitute 
it  as  sinful,  e.g.  evil  intention.     §Q  formal  schism t 

j   schismatic )  etc.     Opposed  to  material  sin,  etc. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  \\.  92  Therefore  was 
there  a  positive  Law.  .not  to  seeth  the  Kid  in  the  mothers 
milke.  Not  that  there  was  any  direct,  or  forma]  sin,  in  that 
manner  of  Cookery.  ?i6g6  HRAMHALL  Replic.  i.  66  Cannot 
God  pardon  formall,  much  more  materiall  Schism.  Ibid,  ix. 
341  They  are  not  formall,  but  only  materiall  Schismaticks. 
fb.  That  is  such  in  essence;  strictly  so  called, 
essential.  Obs. 


FOKMAL. 

1691  KAY  Creation  11.  (1704'  289  .The  bottom  of  the  Lye 
where  the  formal  Organ  of  Vision  is  situate. 

f  c.  That  is  such  merely  in   outward  form  or 
appearance.   Obs. 


part  with  so  much  of  their  sinne  as  may  abate  nothing^of 


often  begins  in  the  Neck,  Mane  or  Tail. 

f  d.  Of  quoted  statements :  Exact  with  regard 
to  form.  Obs. 

1563  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  708/1  What  were  the  formall  wordes,  or 
at  the  least-wise  in  substance  that  I  the  sayde  Bishop  then 
vttered. 

3.  That  is  according  to  recognized  forms,  or  to 
the  rules  of  art  or  law.  Formerly  occas.  const,  f  to. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  89  The  wise  man  accompteth  After 
the  formal  proprete  Of  algorismes  a,  be,  ce.  c  1435  WYN- 
TOUN  Cron.  ix.  Prol.  56  Now  Modyr  of  ^e  Makare.  .To  fair 
formale  Fyne  my  labouris  bow  lede.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  168  The  fourth  condicyon  of  ye  prayer 
of  y*  clene  hert  is,  that  it  must  be  formall :  that  is  to 
saye,  it  must  be  formed  and  ordred  after  the  order  of  charite. 
1529  MORE  Dial.  Touchyng  Pest.  Sect  Lutlier  C  ij  b, 
A  sylogysine  &  resonynge,  almoste  as  formall  as  is  the 
argumente.  1597  MORLEV  Introd.  Mus.  74  It  followeth  to 
speake  of  a  formal  closing  without  a  dis-cord  or  Cadence. 
1602  DANIEL  Trag.  Philotas  iv.  ii,  And  haue  his  Tryal 
formal  to  our  Laws.  1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Laiv-Merch.  394 
You  may  not  say  in  the  Bill,  It  may  please  you  to  pay.  .and 
most  men  will  not  vse  the  words  (Make  him  good  Payment) 
but  the  fewer  words  the  more  formall.  1722  DE  FOE  Col. 
Jack  (1840)  235  No  one  place,  .could  have  neld  out  a  formal 
siege.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones\\.  vii.  (heading)  A  picture 
of  formal  courtship  in  miniature,as  it  always  ought  to  be  drawn, 
t  b.  Made  in  proper  form,  regular,  complete. 
Also  in  familiar  use,  *  regular ',  unmistakable.  Obs. 
1635  EARL  STKAFKORDE  Lett.  (1739)  I.  410  An  Indisposi- 
tion which  hath  hindred  me  from  writing  . .  a  formal  I1  it  of 
the  Gout.  1673  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  '•  89  We  went . .  to  see 
the  formal  and  formidable  camp  on  Blackheath,  raised  to 
invade  Holland.  1684  Loud.  Caz.  No.  1953/1  Though  the 
Lower  Town  has  no  other  defence  than  a  single  Wall,  yet 
his  Highness  found  it  convenient  to  make  formal  approaches 
to  it.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  247  As  there  was  a  Door  or 
Entrance  there  into  my  Cave,  I  made  a  formal  fram'd 
Door-case,  and  a  Door  to  it  of  Boards. 

f  c.  Of  a  story,  etc. :  Elaborately  constructed, 
circumstantial.   Obs. 

1592  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vn.  xxxv.  (1612)  168  At  full  he 
could  his  lessons,  and  a  formale  lie  would  tell.  1662  MORE 
Philos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  (1712*  23  Such  was  that  formal  story 
of  his  casting  incense  on  the  Altar  of  an  Idol.  1663  BUTLER 
Hud.  i.  ii.  41  And  never  coyn  a  formal  Lye  on't,  To  make 
the  Knight  o'ercome  the  Giant.  1708  SWIFT  Sacr.  Test 
Wks.  1755  II. 1. 121  When  theearl  of  Pembroke  was  in  Ireland 
.  .a  formal  story  was  very  gravely  carried  to  his  excellency. 
f4.  a.  Regular,  having  a  definite  principle,  me- 
thodical, b.  Of  feature,  stature,  etc. :  Regular, 
shapely,  c.  Normal  in  intellect,  sane.  Obs. 

a.  1413  Pilgr.  S<nvlc  (Caxton)  i.  iii.  (1859)4  The  ouer- 
most  of  the  erthe  was  moost  clere,  and  alwey  the  clerenesse 
amenussing   dounward   by  verray  formal  processe.      1701 
ROWE  Amb.  Step-moth.  \.  ii.  28^4   Formal   Justice   that 
severely  strikes,  And  in  an  instant  is  serene  and  calm. 

b.  1535  LD.  BEKNERS  Froiss.  II.  clxiv.  [clx.]  455  Therle 
of  Foiz..was  a  goodly  prince  and  of  a  formall  stature.    1548 
HALL  Chrott.,  Edw.  IY  (an.  3)  194  b,  She   was  a  woman 
more  of  formal  countenaunce,  then  of  excellent  beautie,  but 
yet  of  such  beautie  and  favor  that  [etc.].      1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  377  Every  joynte  and  limme.. verie  formall, 
and  passing  hansome. 

C.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  105  With  wholsome 
sirrups,  drugges,  and  holy  prayers  To  make  of  him  a  formall 
man  agame. 

5.  Done  or  made  with  the  forms  recognized  as 
ensuring  validity  ;  explicit  and  definite,  as  opposed 
to  what  is  matter  of  tacit  understanding. 

»547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  Preamble,  Let  him  loke  to  it, 
and  make  a  formal  wyl  or  testament.  1560-78  Bk.  Discipl. 
Ch.  Scot.  (1621)  21  It  hath  power  to  excommunicate  the 
obstinate,  formall  processe  being  led.  1622  BACON  Holy  War 
Misc.  Wks.  (1629^  127  As  there  are  Formall  and  written 
Leagues,  Respective  to  certaine  Enemies;  So  is  there  a 
Natural!  and  Tacite  Confederation,  amongst  all  Men 
against  the  common  Enemy  of  Humane  Society.  1626 
CHAS.  I  In  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  Ill,  249  For  Blennill  he 
has  yet  but  made  his  formale  demands  concerning  the  Ships. 
1771  JuniusLctt.  Ixii.  321  Nor  has  there  ever  been  a  formal 
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the  archbishop  had  disobeyed  a  formal  inhibition. 

I  Predicatively  of  a  law :  Of  unmistakable  import 
decisive.  [A  Gallicism.] 

1701  tr.Le  Clm's  Prim.  Fathers  260  He  could  not  be 
transferred  to  Constantinople  without  breaking  the  Fifteenth 
Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice  which  is  formal  thereupon. 

O.  Connected  with  or  accompanied  by  form  or 
ceremony;  ceremonial, 'state'. 


The  most  general  practice  on   formal"  occasions   ..,  ,„,..,. 
187$  W.S.  HAYWARD  Lcrve  agst.  World  3  It  will  save  the 


is  [ei 


squire  a  formal  call. 

t  b.  Of  apparel  :  Ceremonial,  proper  to  a  dignity 
or  office.     Cf.  FORMALITY  10.  Obs. 
1593  Kila  4-  Mm.  Ch.  Dark.  (Surtees)  43  [Pictures  of 
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bps.  etc.]  most  largly  and  sumptuously  sett  fourth  in  there 
formall  apparell.  1636  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  iv.  (1701) 
136/1,  I  will  not  with  a  formal  robe  disgrace  Myself. 
V.  That  is  merely  matter  of  form :  a.  Done  or 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  form  or  convention ;  per- 
functory ;  having  the  form  without  the  spirit  or 
substance,  b.  That  is  matter  of  routine  only,  not 
of  substantial  import. 

a.  1648  MILTON  Tenure  Kings  (1650)  45  A  formal  preach- 
ment huddl'd  up  at  the  odd  hours  of  a  lazy  week.     1676 
DRYDEN  Aurengz.  n.  i,  Of  formal  duty,  make  no  more  thy 
boast.     1720  WATTS  Hymn,  Come  Holy  Spirit,  In  vain  we 
tune  our  formal  songs,  In  vain  we  strive  to  rise. 

b.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  256  This  doctrine  .. 
does  not  extend  to  mere  formal  acts. 

8.  Of  persons,  their  manners  and  actions :  Rigor- 
ously observant  of  forms  ;  precise  ;  prim  in  attire  ; 
ceremonious.  Chiefly  in  reproachful  use  :  Unduly 
precise  or  ceremonious,  stiff. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  $  Uplondyshm. (Percy  Soc.)  i  Amyntas 
was  formalle  &  propre  in  his  gere.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///, 
HI;  L  82  Thus  like  the  formall  Vice,  Iniquitie,  I  morallize  two 
meanings  in  one  word.  1596  —  Tain.  Shr.  HI.  i.  61  Are  you 
so  formall,  sir?  1607-12  BACON  £ss.t  Ceremonies  (Arb.) 
26  Especially  they  [Ceremonies]  be  not  to  be  omitted  to 
Straungers  and  formall  Natures.  1679  PENN  Addr.  Prot. 
i.  vii.  (1692)  27  He  is  reported  .Formal,  that  will  not  be 
Rude  to  Sacred  Things,  c  1689  PRIOR  Ode,  *  While  Bloom- 
ing Youth '  25  Forc'd  compliments  and  formal  bows.  1693 
Hum.  A-  Conv.  Town  125  The  distant  Justice  of  Peace,  his 
formal  Spouse,  and  Daughters.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No. 
119  p  5  To  make  Conversation  too  stiff,  formal  and  precise. 
1740  CHESTEBF.  Lett.  (1792)  II.  cxciii.  220  All  the  evening 
in  formal  fine  company.  1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  n.  vii, 
More  familiar  with  his  master  than  we  formal  English  permit 
our  domestics  to  be. 

9.  Marked  by  extreme  or  excessive  regularity  or 
symmetry ;  stiff  or  rigid  in  design  ;  wanting  in  ease 
or  freedom  of  outline  or  arrangement. 

1S97  SHAKS.  Lover's  Compl.  29  Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  tied 
in  formal  plat.  1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  vi.  34  When 
any  part  of  dress  has  not  the  excuse  of  fitness  or  pro- 
priety for  its  uniformity  of  parts,  the  ladies  always  call  it 
formal.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Sal  mag.  (1824)  116  Your  plaited 
shirts,  Your  formal  bag-wigs.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xxi.  353 
Small  windows  with  formal  red  curtains.  1874  L.  STEPHEN 
Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  iii.  120  Pope  . .  was  one  of  the 
first,  .to  break  through  the  old  formal  school  of  gardening. 
b.  In  immaterial  sense;  Having  a*  set  or  rigor- 
ously methodical  aspect  or  character. 

1726  SHELVOCKE   Voy.  round  World  (1757)  423  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  formal  to  enter  upon  a  discourse  concerning 
their  government.     1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire 
(1854)11.367  Formal  harangues  of  this  sort  are  about  the  feast 
efficient  of  all  the  modes  in  which  information  can  be  con- 
veyed to  the  student.     1865  GROTE  Plato  (1875)  Pref.  5  The 
dramatic — as  contrasted  with  the  formal  and  systematising. 
B.  sb.  In//.  Things  that  are  formal. 
l&agTlMMK^^TWrv//.  n.  iv.  14  Simples  may  be  distinguished 
into  those  things  which  are  simple  formes,  and  into  those 
which  are  simple  matters;  or  into  those  things  which  are 
simply  formats,  and  into  those  which  are  simply  materials. 
Those   things  which  are   simply   formall   are   as  trail   and 
spirituall.      1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.   v.   95  They  are 
ctherealized  formals. 
Formal,  var.  form  of  FoKMEL. 
Formalism  (ffumaliz'm).    [f.  FORMAL  a.  + 
-ISM.     Not  in  Johnson,  Todd,  or  Richardson.] 

1.  Strict   or   excessive    adherence   to   prescribed 
forms ;  an  instance  or  variety  of  this. 

1840  in  SMART.  1850  KINGSLEY^//.  Locke  xiii.  (1879)  J5J 
Useless  formalism!  which  lets  through  the  reckless. .and 
only  excludes  the  honest  and  the  conscientious.  1852  MRS. 
JAMESON  Leg.  Madonna  Introd.  (1857*  25  The  rigid  formal- 
ism of  the  degenerate  Greek  school.  i86s  MEKIVALE  Rom. 
Kmp.  (18651  HI.  xxii.  12  Completely  enchained  by  their 
dogmatic  formalisms.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii. 
273  The  constitutional  formalism  of  three  reigns. 

2.  The  disposition  to  exalt  what  is  formal  or 
outward  at  the  expense  of  what  is  spiritual ;  the 
practice  of  using  forms  of  worship  and  of  religious 
profession  without  real  devotion  or  conviction. 

1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (rtfa)  II.  219  Formalism  does 
not  He  in  these  out  ward  things  themselves — it  consists  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  used.  1878  MORLEY  Carlylc,  Crit. 
Altsc.  Ser.  i.  201  The  cant  and  formalism  of  any  other  de- 
generate form  of  active  faith.  1883  FROCOE  Short  Stud.  IV. 
n.  iv.  208  The  family  devotion*  were  long,  but  there  was  no 
formalism. 

Formalist  ^fffJiualist;.     [f.  as  prec.  + -1ST.] 

,.  A  formal  person,  a  solemn  pretender  to  wis- 
dom.  Obs. 

1607-12  BACON  Ess.t  Of  Seeming  //«f  (Arb.)  214  There 
are  in  points  of  wisedome  . .  that  doe  nothing  or  litle  verie 
sulemlye..It  is  a  ridiculous  thing,  .to  see  what  shiftes  theis 
Formalists  have  . .  to  make  superficies  to  seeme  body,  that 
hath  depth  and  bulk. 

f2.  One  who  formally  adheres  to  the  prevailing 
system  ;  a  time-server  in  religion.  Obs, 

1609  DOWNAM  Chr.  Liberty  75  Do  not  many,  .thinke  them- 
seines  the  more   religious,  for  refusing  obedience,  .to  the    | 
lawes,  and  censure  others  as  formalists  and  time-seruers  ?    ' 
x6ai  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  iv.  iv.  i.  v,  New  Gods. .will  have 
new  ceremonies  ..  to  which  every  wise  man  as  a  good  for-    j 
malist  should  accommodate  himself.  1632  D.  LUPTON  Lond.     i 
$  Co.  Carbonadoed^  Exchange  (p&yj)  276  A  great  Formalist,    I 
and  an  hazardable  temporizer. 

3.  a.  One  who  is  excessively  attached  to  forms  ;    i 
a  stickler  for  fixed  rule,  etiquette,  routine,  or  cere-    | 
monial.     b.  One  who   has   the  form  of  religion 
without  the  power. 


FORMALITY. 

1637  Gri.i.Lsi'iK  Eng.  Pop.  Cerent,  in.  iv.  47  The  Cere- 
monies  are  Idols  to  Formalists,  1642  MILTON  Apd.Smcct. 
(1851)316  Though  the  formalist  will  say,  what  no  decency 
in  Gods  worship?  1706-7  Reflex,  upon  Ridicule  183  Those 
Formalists  who  demand  Explications  of  the  least  ambiguous 
Word.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  T/t.  iv.  638  Oh  ye  cold-hearted, 
frozen,  formalists  !  On  such  a  theme,  'ti*  impious  to  be  calm. 
1814  SCOTT  Drama .(1874)221  The  former  maybe  called  the 
formalist  of  dramatic  criticism.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
111.19  Nobody.,  except  the  solemn  formalists  at  the  Spanish 
embassy,  thought  his  youth  an  objection  to  his  promotion. 
1870  SPURGEON  Treas.Dav,  Ps.  xxvui.  i  Mere  formalists  may 
be  content  without  answers  to  their  prayers,  but  genuine 
suppliants  cannot. 

f4.  Sc.  ?  An  authority  on  legal  forms.   Obs. 

1612  SPOTTISWOOD  Let.  in  Scot  Apol.  Narr.  (1846)  236 
To  make  choice  of  my  Lord  Secretary  to  be  our  formalist  and 
adviser  of  our  acts. 

Formalistic  ;f^imali*stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Characterized  by  formalism. 

1856  Miss  WINKWORTH  Life  Tattler  (1857)  107  Partakers  of 
a  spiritual  in  opposition  to  a  formalistic  piety.  1875  POSTE 
Gains  iv.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  516  Its  shortcoming  was  not  so  much 
its  formalism  (the  following  system  was  equally  formalistic). 

Formality  (fjaimce-Hti).    [tA  L.yWW/jVa/,  f. 

for  malts  FORMAL  a.      Cf.   F,  formalitt*  (1497  in 
Hatz.  Darin.).] 

f  1.  Formal  or  essential  nature ;  the  characteristic 
or  distinctive  property  by  which  a  thing  is  defined. 
Also,  the  condition  of  possessing  formal  existence. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  3  Creatures  . .  brought,  from 
Nothing,  to  the  Formalhie  of  their  being  and  state.  1596 
BELL  Surv.  Popery  HI.  ix.  378  The  formalitie  of  original  sin 
is  of  two  sorts.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt,  Exentp.  in.  xvii.  66 
This  calamity  in  its  own  formality . .  is  a  punishment.  1672 
GREW  Anat.  Plants,  Idea  Philos.  Hist.  §  7  Those  Formali- 
ties, wherein  their  [plants']  Essence  doth  consist.  1686 
GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  in.  iii.  449  Motion  is  the  Formality 
of  Wind.  1737  WATERLANU  Eucharist  19  Mr.  Scandret, 
distinguishing  a  Sacrament,  according  to  its  precise  For- 
mality, from  a  Sacrifice,  observes  [etc.]. 

t  b.  Formal  aspect  or  category.    Obs. 

1620  J.  HEALEY  Augustine's  City  of  God  i.  xiv.  23  The 
City  being  nothing  but  a  multitude  of  men  vnited  in  one 
formality  of  religion  and  estate.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct. 
Dttbit.  i.  iii,  If  it  be  propounded  as  evil,  the  will  that 
chooses  it  under  that  formality  is  criminal.  1668  CULI'KITEK 
&  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  i.  xxvui.  70  The  womb  is  sensible  of 
Odours,  not  under  the  formality  of  Odours,  but  is  only 
affected  by  the.  .subtile  vaporous  matter  conjoyned. 

1 2.  That  which  pertains  to  outward  form  ;  also, 
an  outward  appearance  or  semblance  (of  some- 
thingj.  Obs. 

1615  J.  STEPHENS  Ess.  $  Char.,  Impudent  Censurer(\'&y]} 
134  The  walking  Apes ;  which  on  the  Mountaines  seeme 
carefull  Inhabitants,  but  at  your  approach,  the  formality  of 
man  only.  1640  BP.  HALL  Episc.  n.  xxii.  215  There  maybe 
some  appendances  and  formalities  of  government  alterable 
by  the  wisdome  of  the  Church  ;  yet  for  the  main  substance, 
it  is  now  utterly  indispensable.  164$  MILTON  Tctrach. 
(1851)  191  Sacred  things  not  perform* d  sincerely,  .are  noway 
acceptable  to  God  in  their  outward  formality.  1649  — 
Eikon.  xxvii,  To  root  up  all  true  virtue  and  honour,  or  to 
be  contented  only  with  some  leaves  and  withering  formali- 
ties of  them,  without  any  real  fruits. 

f3.  Method,  regularity.  Also,  uniform  proce- 
dure. Obs. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  423  Who  greatly  com- 
mended the  Ellens  for  observing  such  good  order  and  for- 
mality at  the  Olympick  games.  x6«8  LE  GRVS  tr.  Barclay^ 
Argenis  101  Meleander  ..had  ..  escaped  [poison]  by  the 
carefulnesse  of  his  seruants,  who  did  looke  to  his  meate  and 
his  clothes  with  a  curious  formality.  1647  CLARLNDON 
Hist.  Keb.  in.  §  182  Such  Judges  (whose  formality  was  first 
to  Imprison,  and  after,  at  their  leisure,  to  Examine),  a  1650 
MAY  Satir.  Puppy  (16571  J5  A  strange  dejected  humour 
possest  him  three  months,  his  actions  were  quite  void  of  for- 
mality, his  domestick  affaires  by  himselfe  neglected.  1655 
FULLER  Ch,  Hist.  iv.  ii.  §  5  The  Archbishop  . .  was  very 
punctual  and  ceremonious  in  his  proceedings.,  the  formality 
of  his  exemplary  justice  [etc.]. 

4.  Accordance  with  legal  form. 

1660  Trial  Regie.  51  \Vhen  a  man  would  plead  any  thing, 
because  he  would  Plead  it  in  Formality,  Councel  is  allowed. 
1693  CKEKCH  Juvenal  xiii.  179  If  Men  forswear  the  Deeds 
and  Bonds  they  draw,  Tho1  Sign'd  with  all  formality  of  Law. 

t  5.  Literary  or  artistic  form;  agreement  with 
the  laws  of  form.  Obs, 

1531  ELYOT  Gtrv.  i.  xiv.  (1883)  149  Than  appoynle  they 
howe  many  plees  maye  be  made  for  euery  parte,  and  in 
what  formalitie  they  shulde  be  sette,  whiche  is  the  seconde 
parte  of  Rhetorike,  called  disposition.  1597  MORLEY  Introd. 
Jitts.  76  In  descanting  you  must  not  onelie  seeke  true 
cordes,  but  formalitie  also :  that  is,  to  make  your  descant 
carrie  some  forme  of  relation  to  the  plaine  song.  1674 
PLAVFORD  Skill  Mus.  in.  14  If  in  the  first  Rule  the  Notes 
follow  not  in  expected  formality.  1677  Phil.  Trans.  XH. 
838  Formality  [in  music]  requires,  that  the  succeeding  Notes 
be  agreable  to  the  former. 

6.  Conformity  to  established  rule ;  customary 
propriety.  Often  in  depreciative  sense,  rigid  or 
merely  conventional  observance  of  forms. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxix.  §  i  The  uttyre  ..  being 
a  matter  of  meere  formalitie.  a  1625  CHAS.  I  Let.  in 
Athenaeum  24  Feb.  (1872)  241/3  Which  I  wryt  not  for 
formalities  sake,  but  doe  indede  fynd  myselfe  ingaged 
both  in  honnor  and  affection.  1706  ATTERBURY  Serin.  Fune- 
ral Mr.  Bennet  13  Nor  was  his  Attendance  on  Divine-Offices 
a  matter  of  Formality  and  Custom,  but  of  Conscience.  1874 
MORLEY  Compromise  (1886)  179  If  the  religious  spirit  U  only 
a  fine  name  for  . .  mere  social  formality.  1881  TV  LOR  in 
Nature  No.  623.  529  To  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  for. 
mality  into  which  life  has  conic  among  these  supposed  free- 
and-easy  salvages. 


FORMALIZATION. 

7.  Ceremony,  elaborate  procedure. 

1666  PEPYS  Diary  \\  Apr.,  To  Gresham  College  ;  where 
a  great  deal  of  do  and  formality  in  choosing  of  the  Council 
and  officers.  1705  STAN-HOPK  Parafhr.  II.  329  Our  Enemy 
makes  his  Approaches  toward  us  with  less  Formality,  .than 
He.. could  do  against  the  Holy  Jesus.  1725  DE  FOE  I'oy. 
round  World  (1840)  96  Prodigious  state  and  formality. 
1865  MAFFEI  Brigand  Life  L  240  Without  a  moment's 
delay,  and  with  scarcely  any  formality,  the  sentence  was 
carried  into  effect. 

8.  A  ceremony ;  a  formal  act  or  observance ;  a 
legal,  authorized,  or  customary  procedure. 

1674  MARTINIF.RE  tr.  I'oy.  N.  Countries  52  The  pleasant 
Funeral  formalities  among  the  Muscovian  Laplanders.  1741 
MIDULETON  Cicero  I.  vi.  530  After  the  election,  he  was 
installed,  with  all  the  usual  formalities,  by  Hortensius.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvi.  iv,  I  insist  on  the  formality  of  its 
being  delivered  me,  with  a  full  ratification  of  all  the  conces- 
sions stipulated.  1862  TROLLOPK  Oriey  F.  i,  A  codicil  to 
his  will,  executed  with  due  legal  formalities. 

9.  Something  required  to  be  done  for  form's  sake ; 
a  requirement  of  etiquette,  custom,  etc.     (Often  de- 
preciatwely ',  implying  mere  attention  to  externals.) 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rrb.  \.  §  20  It  would  put  an  end. . 
to  all  those  Formalities,  which  . .  might  yet  retard  the  In- 
fanta's voyage  into  England.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq, 
453  Antichrist  and  his  adherents  . .  boasting  of  works  and 
dead  formalities.  1685  Gracian's  Courtiers  Orac.  169  He 
shall  never  gain  the  esteem  of  an  able  man,  who  sticks 
too  much  upon  Formalities.  1840  CARLVLE  Heroes  (1858) 
282  How,  by  fasts,  vigils,  formalities  and  mass-work,  a  man's 
soul  could  be  saved.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  viii.  90 
Many  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand  showed  me  that  our  good- 
bye was  not  a  mere  formality.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
iv,  §  2.  174  Their  presence  ..  became  so  pure  a  formality 
that  [etc.]. 

f  b.  Ceremonious  attention  (paid  to  a  person). 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  96  The  Emperour ^. . 
became  his  host,  entertaining  him  with  all  the  formalities 
that  feigned  friendship  could  deuise.  1692  LUTTRELL  Brief 
Rel.  (1857)  II.  564  The  mayor  and  aldermen  attended  on 
the  prince  and  princesse  daily  ;  but  had  received  notice . .  to 
desist  paying  those  formalities.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round 
World  (1757)  407  Those  . .  they  guessed  . .  to  be  above  the 
common  sort.  These  they  always  received  with  such 
formality  as  could  not  be  expected  in  such  a  place. 

10.  //.  or  collect,  sing.  Robes  or  insignia  of  office 
or  dignity.  Obs.  exc.  Hist,  f  Also  (rarely]  in  sing., 
an  armorial  bearing. 

1573  R>  IjANEHA.M  Letter  (\fy\)  41  Appeerez  then  a  fresh, 
In  hiz  ful  formalitee  with  a  louely  loock.  1614  SELDEX 
Titles  Hon.  196  Neither  haue  they  now  the  Crown  as 
a  part  of  their  habit,  but  a  formalitie  only  on  their  Armorie. 
1614  T.  LORKIN  Let.  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886) 
III.  35  Doctors  in  their  formalityes  and  vpon  their  foots- 
cloths.  1696  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3176/1  In  the  morning 
the  Magistrates  went  to  Church  in  a  Body,  and  in  their 
Formality.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  173  F  8  Divest 
themselves  with  too  much  haste  of  their  academical  for- 
mality. 1753  in  Lond.  Even.  Post  9  Aug.,  The  corporation 
of  Scarborough  waited  upon  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Pelham, 
Esq.,  in  their  formalities.  1894  BOASF,  Exeter  Coll.  {Oxf. 
Hist.  Soc.)  p.  xlvii,  The  picture  of  a  man  kneeling,  with  his 
gown  and  formalities  upon  him. 

fb.  In  wider  sense:  Ceremonial  or  significant 
garments  of  any  kind.  Obs. 

167*  CAVE  Prim.  Chr.  in.  v.  (1673)  367  They  appeared  in 
all  the  Formalities  of  Sorrow  and  Mourning.  1717  MRS. 
CENTLIVRE  Bold  Sir.  for  Wife  v,  I  hoped  to  have  been 
t^uiet,  when  once  I  had  put  on  your  odious  formality  here 
[i.  e.  a  Quaker  dress], 

11.  The  attribute  of  being  formal;  precision,  rigid 
decorum  of  manners ;  excessive  regularity  or  stiff- 
ness (of  style,  outline,  etc.). 

«599  NASHE  Lenten  Shiffe  (1871)  33  A  universal  mer- 
chantly  formality,  in  habit,  speech,  and  gestures.  ,71674 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vi.  §  396  That  which  look'd  like 
Formality,  was  a  Punctuality  in  preserving  his  dignity.  1789 
BELSHAM  Ess.  I.  iii.  66 The  frozen  formality,  .of  Charles  occa- 
sioned extreme  disgust.  1830  HOOD  Haunted^  H.  \.  xxv,  The 
very  yew  Formality  had  train'd  To  such  a  rigid  pyramidal 
stature.  1834  MACAULAY  /V//,  Ess.  (1889)  301  His  heart  was 
a  little  cold,  .his  manners  decorous  even  to  formality.  1849 
Florist  285  On  our  left  the  lake,  the  formality  of  its  smooth 
banks  elegantly  broken  by  those  willows. 

Formalization  (fibm&lau^'fon).  [f.  FORMA- 
LIZE ;  see  -ATION.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FORMA- 
LIZE ;  also,  f  an  expression  of  offended  dignity. 

1656  FINETT  For.  Ambass.  68  His  Majesty,  .stormed  much 
at  it,  till  (Sir  Thomas  Edmonds  . .  being  sent  . .  from  his 
Majestic  with  some  formalization  to  that  purpose)  The 
Ambassador  was  said  the  next  day  to  have  made  his  excuse, 
1682  BURTHOGGK  Argument  (1684)  114  The  Holy  Scripture 
nowhere  intimates,  .any such  Formalization,  Incorporation, 
or  Distinguishing  Association  of  Righteous  good  men.  1875 
M'CosH  Scot.  Philos.  Ivii.  417  He  attempts  too  much  by 
logical  differentiation  and  formal  Kit  ion. 

Formalize  (fpMmalaiz),  v.  [f.  FORMAL  a.  + 
-IZE.  Cf.  tf.formaliser.] 

fl.  trans.  To  give  formal  being  to;  to  impart 
or  constitute  the  form,  essence,  or  characteristic 
attribute  of;  to  '  inform',  as  the  soul  the  body. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ivi.  §11  The  same  Spirit., 
doth. .  formalize,  vnjte,  and  actuate  his  whole  race.  1617 
HAKEWILL  Apol.  i.  iv.  §  i.  39  Quickned  and  formali/'d,  as 
the  body  of  man  is  by  its  reasonable  Soule.  1678  GALE  Crt. 
Gentiles  iv.  in.  68  The  malice  and  vitiositie  which  formalised 
the  action  as  theirs,  is  no  way  imputable  to  Gods  act. 

t2.  To  adorn,  give  a  specious  appearance  to. 

1597  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  it.  Iviii,  To  formalize  his  deed,  He 
kneeles  him  downe.  1604  EDMONDS  Observ.  Cxsars  Comm. 
4,  I  graunt  that  it  is  not  altogether  wealth  that  doth  grace 
and  formalize  the  actions  of  men  :  for  in  some  cases  penurie 
.  .makes  men  more  valorous. 
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|      3.  To  give  formal  or  definite  shape  to. 

1646  BP.  MAXWELL  nurd.  Issnc/i.  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  298    [ 
They  established  and  formaliz'd  the  Judicatory,  by  consti-    j 
tiitinff  .1  Moderator,  a  Clerk,  and  other  essential  Members 
of  the  Court.     1647  Answ.  to  Let.  to  Dr.  Turner  19  The    : 
Apostles,  .did  in   their  latter  daycs  formalize   and   bound    ' 
out  that  power  which  still  we  do  call  Episcopacy.     1844  Ln. 
HOUGHTON  Palm  Leaves  89  You  can  tix  and  formalize  The    j 

'    Power  on  which  you  raise  your  eyes.     1877  MRS.  ULIPHANT    : 
A/akers  Flor.  ii.  50  The  gates.. shut  against  him,  did  no 

1     more  than  formalize  that  sentence  of  banishment. 

f  4.  To  cause  to  take  sides  definitely ;  reft,  to 
range  oneself,  or  pronounce,  for  or  against.  [So 

|    formerly  Fr.  se  formaliser,]  O/'s. 

1599  SANDYS  A"//>v/,r  S/>ec.  (1632)  206  Whereby  both  parts 
are  formalized  and  settled  in  their  oppositions.  1656  FINETT  j 

I    For.  Ambass.  219  For  his  Majesty  to  establish  an  order, 

'    and  after  to  break  it  . .  could  not  but  be  to  him  of  so  hard 

;    a  digistion  . .  yet  he  must  lif  offered)  . .  formalize  himself 

i    against  it. 

5.  To  render  formal  :  a.  To  give  legal  formality 
!    to  (a  document),     b.  To  render  ceremonious,  pre- 
cise, or  rigid.     C.  To  imbue  with  formalism. 

1855  Eraser's  Mag,  LI.  628  Its  seal .  .frequently  formalizes 
legal  documents.  1856  KUSKIN  Mod.  Paint .  III.  iv.  xiii. 
jj  28  It  sought  eminently  for  orderliness  . .  formalized  what- 
ever decoration  it  put  into  its  minor  architectural  mould- 
ings. 1866  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Let.  1'nsey  85  When  it  is  formal- 
ized into  meditations  or  exercises,  it  is  as  repulsive  as  love- 
letters  in  a  police  report.  1870  GOULBURN  Cathedr.  Syst. 
iii.  42  Having  a  tendency  to  familiarise  them  with  holy 
things,  and  to  lower  their  standard  of  reverence,  or,  at  best 
to  formalize  them. 

6.  intr.  To  act  with  formality ;  to  be  formal  or 
ceremonious  ;  to  show  the  spirit  of  a  formalist. 

rti6s6  HALES  Ser.  Duels  Rem.  (1673)  84  Many  times 
indeed  our  Gallants  can  formalize  in  other  words,  but  ever- 
more the  substance,  and  usually  the  very  words  are  no 
other  but  these  of  Cain,  Let  us  go  out  into  the  Feild.  1697 
[see  FORMALIZING  vbl.  sl>.\  1721  BAILEY,  Formalize^  toplay 
the  Formalist.  1830  [see  FORMALIZING///.  a.\. 

f7.  a.  trans.  To  cavil  at,  raise  scrupulous  ob- 
jections to.  b.  intr.  To  cavil,  raise  scruples ;  to 
take  umbrage ;  also,  to  affect  scruples.  To  forma- 
lize upon  :  to  scruple  at,  demur  to,  haggle  over. 

[Cf.  F.  sefonnaliser,  to  take  umbrage.] 

a.  1599  SANDYS  Europse  Spec.  (1632)95  By  culling  out  the 
errours  . .  by  formalizing  the  contrarieties ;  mis-interpreting 
the  ambiguitie,  in  tangling  more  the  obscurities  . .  in  the 
most  renowmed  authors.     1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621) 
1195  His  resolution  was  to  take  part  with  the  Christian 
emperour,  if  the  great  Bassaes. . should seeke.  .to  formalize 
his  act  ions,  .in  thismaner  of  the  obtaining  of  his  government. 
1668  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Vis.  Qitev.  (1708)  236  That  is  to  say, 
whether  in  Reason  of  State,  it  ought  to  be  done ;  and  we 
are  formalizing  the  Matter,  whether  in  point  of  Equity  and 
Justice  it  may  be  done. 

b.  1597  LOWE  Ckirnrg,  (1634)  57  But,  because  such  as 
delight   in   this   pastime,   will   formalize  ..  I    will    not    al- 
together condemne  it.     1641  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  I. 
41  Yi-  kings  answer  to  ye  parlement.  .is  now  to  noe  purpose. 
Ye  house  haveing  formalized  uppon  it,  y8  king  hath  recalled 
it.  1655  Ibid.  II.  216  Some  of  the  townes  suspecting  the  in- 
tention began  to  formalise,     a  1674  CLARENDON  Life  (1761) 
I.  in.  148  Particulars  ..  which  the  Officers  on  the  King's 
Side,  (who  had  no  Mind  to  a  Cessation)  formalized  much 
upon.    1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Josephus*  Antiq.  xvn.  xi.  (1733) 
471  It  seems  a  strange  thing .  .that  Archelaus  should  be  now 
formalizing  about  his  Title  to  a  Kingdom  after  so  absolute 
an  Exercise  of  sovereign  Power  over  it  already,      a  1734 
NORTH  Lives  II.  301  He  went  not  only  willingly,  but  am- 
bitiously, and  formalized  upon  nothing  that  led  towards  the 
end  he  most  earnestly  desired,     a  1797  H.  WALPOLE  Mem. 
Gco.  If,  (1847)  I.  xii.  418  He  ..  told  him  that  they  had 
formalized  at  his  professions. 

Hence  Po'rmalized  ///.  ft. ;  FoTmalizing1  vbl. 
sb.,  and  ///.  a.  Also  Fo  rmalizer,  one  who  for- 
malizes. 

a  1656  HALES  St.  Peters  Fall  Rem.  (1673)  m  They 
turned  . .  their  true  Fasting  into  Formalizing  and  partial 
abstinence.  1697  COLLIER  Immor,  Stage  iv.  §  3  (1730)  145 
Vanity  and  Formalizing  is  Lord  Foplington's  Part,  a  1734 
NORTH  Lives  11.65  The  ministers  turned  formalisers;  and 
the  court  mysterious.  —  Exam,  in.  viii.  §  26  He  found 
no  formalising  Scruples  on  the  Lord  Keeper's  Part.  1830 
CROLY  Geo.  IV,  364  The  spirit  of  the  juntas  was  timid, 
frivolous,  and  formalizing.  1849  RUSKIN  Sev,  Lamps  vi. 
§  3.  165  Those  gloomy  rows  of  formalised  minuteness.  1873 
WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  v.  90  A  complete  formalizing  of  what 
was  before  solid,  positive,  substantial. 

tFo'rmall.  Obs.  rare.  [?  f.  FOR-  2,  FORE-  pref. 
+  MALL.  Cf.  FOREHAMMER.]  (See  quot.) 

1572  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  n.  i23/b,  A  Sledge  or  an 
Hammer,  of  some  called  a  formall. 

Formally  (f^mali),  adv.     [f.  FORMAL  a.  + 

-LY  2.      (Cf.   FOBMLY.)] 

1.  In  formal  respects ;  as  regards  form.  a. 
Metaph.  (see  FORM  sb.  4  a,  FORMAL  A.  I  a)  :  With 
regard  to,  or  by  virtue  of,  the  form  or  distinctive 
essence.  Also  in  Logic  :  With  regard  to  the  form, 
as  opposed  to  the  matter  of  reasoning. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  13  But  formally,  Number,  is  the 
Vmon,  and  Vnitle  of  Vnits.  1581  E.  CAMPION  in  Confer,  iv. 
(15841  B  bj,  When . .  the  lewes  were  commanded  to  steale  from 
the  Egyptians,  it  was  in  the  act  theft,  but  not  formally  theft. 
1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  in.  32  Neither  ..that  God  doth 
properly  move  to  sin  simply  and  formally  taken,  or  sin  as  sin. 
1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.  i  Cor.  xi.  23-4  The  same  thing 
which  is  materially  Gold  and  Silver,  may  formally  be  the 
King's  Coyn . .  or  a  badg_e  of  Honour . .  [etc.].  1697  tr.  Bur- 
gersdicius  Logic  i.  xxvi.  106  Words  . .  are  said  to  be  taken 
materially  when  for  themselves ;  formally,  when  for  the  things 
by  them  signified.  1713  SMAU.RIDGE  Merttt.  (1724)  331  The 
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heathen  and  the  Christian  may  agree  in  the  material  acts  of 
charity;  but  that  which  formally  makes  this  a  Christian  grace, 
is  the  spring  from  which  it  Hows.  1864  HOWF.S  Logic  ii.  24 
Hence  what  is  formally  correct  may  be  materially  false. 
1877  K.  CAIRO  ririlos.  Kant  n.  vi.  295  A  judgment  is  formally 
right  when  its  predicate  is  contained  in  the  conception  of  the 
suhject ;  formally  wrong  when  it  is  not. 
b.  With  regard  to  form  or  outline. 

1868  SWINBURNE  Ess.  $  Stud.  (1875)  360  His  .  .painting  is 
.  .the  faultless,  .expression  of  an  exclusive  worship  of  thing^ 
formally  beautiful. 

t  C.  In  outward  appearance,  seemingly.   Obs. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xn.  Ixxiv.  (1612)  305  The  gentle- 
woman  (formally  then  modest)  blushing,  said.  1608  M  IDDLI-  - 
TON  Mad  World  \\:  iv,  The  very  devil  assum'd  thee 
formally;  That  face,  that  voice.  1649  ft\\.\.Pffwer  of  Kings  7 
Even  so  there  is.  .an  Act,  or  Being  Really  just,  and  seemingly 
or  formally  just,  .which  may  be  in  itself  unjust. 

f  2.  In  good  form :  a.  In  good  order,  style,  or 
method,  b.  Handsomely.  Obs. 

<  1400  Beryn  3457  He  reportid  the  tale  ri}t  formally.  1548 
HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  IV  (an.  14)  32  b,  This  kyng  was  of  :i 
mean  stature  wel  proporcioned  and  formally  compact. 

t 3.  According  to  the  principles  of  art  or  science. 

1509  HA  WES  Past.  Picas,  v.  xi,  All  the  eyght  partes.  .Are 
Laten  wordes,  annexed  properly  To  every  speche,  for  to 
speke  formally.  1597  MORI.F.Y  Introd.  Mns.  Pref.,  Any  of 
but  meane  capacitie.  .may.  .perfectly  learn  to  sing,  .make 
discant,  and  set  partes  well  and  formally  togither. 

b.  According  to  logical  form;  hence,  •{•  logic- 
ally, convincingly. 

£1526  FRITH  Dispnt.  Pnreat.  (1829)  112  Therefore  this 
argument  holdeth  not  formally.  1548  GF.ST  Pr.  Masse  89 
If  thys  be  formallye  argued,  .then  it  argueth  etc. 

f4.  Regularly:  a.  In  the  ordinary  or  proper 
way.  b.  'As  a  rule';  under  normal  circumstances. 
C.  With  exact  correspondence.  Obs. 

1607  TOFSKLL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  237  When  they  [horses} 
came  to  hand  to  lay  upon  their  backs  a  little  boy  flat  on  his 
belly;  and  afterward  to  make  him  sit  upon  him  formally, 
holding  him  by  the  head,  1627  CAFT.  SMITH  Seaman's 
Gram.  ii.  9  The  entering  Ladder  is  in  the  Waist,  made 
formally  of  wood.  1674  PLAVFORD  Skill  Mns.  HI.  13  What 
Cords  have  held  good  in  this  ascending  and  descending  of 
the  Bass,  answer  in  the  contrary  by  the  very  same  rule, 
though  not  so  formally  as  the  other. 

5.  Explicitly,  expressly. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531}  19  b,  Though  the  gyftes 
of  the  holy  goost  speketh  not  formally  all  these  wordes 
before  sayd.  a  1600  HOOKER  (J.),  You  and  your  followers 
do  stand  formally  divided  against  the  authorised  guides  of 
the  church,  and  the  rest  of  the  people.  1681  MORRIS  Hierocles 
Pref.  28  Though  this  be  not  formally  intended  by  the  Agent. 
1765  BLACK  STONE  Coinm.  (1793)  48  Though  perhaps  in  no 
instance  it  has  ever  been  formally  expressed  at  the  first  in- 
stitution of  a  state.  1841  MYERS  Cath.  T/i.  in.  xx.  3  A  book 
of  Maxims  and  of  Precepts  everywhere  formally  didactic. 
1853  C.  BRONTE  Villette  xxxvii,  I  cannot  say  that  Paulina. . 
formally  proposed  to  herself  the  task  of  winning  him  to  reflec- 
tion. 

•fr  b.  In  identical  form.    Obs. 

i68z  Case Prot.  Eng.%  All  the  Profits.. are  to  be  refunded 
if  they  be  extant  and  found  among  their  Goods,  formally, 
or  but  so  much  as  equivalently. 

6.  In  prescribed  or  customary   form  ;    with  the 
formalities  required  to  give  validity  or  defmiteness 
to  the  action  ;  in  set  form,  statedly. 

1564  Child  Marriages  (E.  E.  T,  S.)  135  This  deponent 
made  a  certen  note  of  her  Will.. and  after  she  was  dede, 
this  examinant  made  it  formallie.  1597  WARNER  Alb.  Kng. 
vni.  xli.  200  At  length  at  full  and  formally  he  courted  her 
for  grace.  1634-5  HRKRETON  Trni'.  (Chetham  Soc.)  9  They 
.  -the  wife  and  husband,  .conclude  formally  in  writing,  .that 
the  longest  liver  take  all.  1688  Lond.  Gas.  No.  2319/3  The 
place  was  not  to  be  formally  besieged,  but  by  a  numerous 
Army.  1741-2  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  h.  Mann(i^)  I.  xxi.  86 
Waller  was  to  have  been  the  other  but  has  formally  refused. 
1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  V.  xxxviii.  63  He  was  now  formally 
accused  by  Iphicrates.  1860  TVNDALL <?&«•.  I.  v.  40, 1  formally 
took  up  my  position  there. 

7.  \Vith  formality  of  manner,  ceremoniously. 
ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  HI.  239  He  stood  a  little  still..  His 

sceptre  moving  neither  way,  but  held  it  formally,  Like  one 
that  vainly  doth  affect.  1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Snbj^ 
Pride  (\JQ$)  26  To  be  stiff  and  formal});  reserved,  as  if  the 
Company  did  not  deserve  our  Familiarity.  1800  MRS. 
HERVEV  Monrtray  Fam.  LV.  66  Courtesy  ing  formally,  she 
abruptly  left  her. 

8.  As  a  matter  of  form. 

1870  ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings  Ser.  n.  235  Convocation  .. 
never  met,  except  formally,  for  near  a  century. 

Foruialness  (^ndUnds).  [t.asprec. +  -NKSS.] 
The  quality  of  being  formal. 

1684  H.  MORE  Answer  1$  To  awaken  them  out  of  their 
remisness  and  litherly  formalness.  1737  BAILEY  vol.  II, 
Formalness^  ceremony,  affectation.  1890  Pall  Mall  G. 
4  Oct.  2^3  An  altogether  unnecessary  formalness  of  design  in 
his  studies  for  scratched  plaster  work. 

t  Fo'rinament.  Obs~ °  [f.  L.  firmament- 
i/m,  i.formdre  to  form.  Cf.  QY.formement.] 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Formament^  a  Mould,  Form  or  Shape. 

t  Forma'nging,  vbL  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ME. 
*formang-cn  to  barter  (f.  FOR-  prcfl  +  mangen, 
whence  MONGER  + -ING  *).]  Barter,  exchange. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Hv.  20  [Iv.  19!  Noght  es  to  t»am 
for-manging  fmistransl.  Lat.  commutatid\. 

II  Format  (forma).  \^.  format  t  (according  to 
Littre  ad.  L.  (liber)  formatns,  (a  book^  formed  \\\ 
such  or  such  a  way).]  Shape  and  size  of  a  book 
e.g.  octavo,  quarto,  etc. 

1840  MOORE  Mem.  (1856)  VII.  272  To  bring  out  the 
'  History '..in  a  better  shape  than  that  vile  Lardnerian 
format.  1883  Sat.  Rev.  5  May  LV.  580  The  book  . .  is 
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not  undeserving  of  the  pretty  square  format  in  which  it 
appears.  Mod.  Prospectus,  Formal  and  paper  of  present 
Prospectus. 

Formate  (f?Mm/i\  sb.  Chem.  Also  less  ana- 
logically forrniate.  [f.  FOUM(,10)  +  -ATE.]  A  salt 
of  formic  acid. 

1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  1 1.  316  Formic  acid  may  be 
obtained  from  formate  of  lead.  Ibid.  521  Salts. .  Formiates. 
1825  HAMILTON  Handbk.  Terms,  Formates.  1853  W. 
GREGORY  tnorg.  Chem.  (ed.  3)  153  Aformiate.  1876  HARI.EY 
Mat.  Med.  105  Formiate  of  potash. 

t  POTmate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  format-  ppl.  stem 
of  formare  to  FORM.] 

1.  trans.  To  form,  mould. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhonrr 's  Kk.  Physicke  50/1  Intermixe 
it  with  whyte  waxe,  and  formate  therof  little  Candles. 

2.  ?  To  state  in  a  precise  form  ;  to  formulate. 
1656-7  Burton's  Diaiy  (1828)  I.  361  Unless  you  will  have 

me  to  say  nothing,  but  what  you  shall  formate  to  me. 

Formation  (ffJmf'-Jan).  [ad.  L.  formiitiiin- 
em,  n.  of  action  i.  form-are  to  FORM  :  see  -ATION.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  forming ;  a  putting  or 
coming  into  form  ;  creation,  production. 

c  1450  Cluster  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  1 .  10  The  worlde . .  I  forme 
in  the  formacion  With  a  dongion  of  darcknes.  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eng.  cclvii,  Aboute  this  tyme  there  was  a  great 
formation  of  monasteries.  1530  PAI.SGR.  12  The  rules  that 
I  shall  gyve  for  the  formation  of  tenses.  1656  COWI.EY 
Davideis  iv.  note  xxvi,  The  Formation  of  the  Body  in  the 
Womb.  1707  Curios,  in  Husk.  fyGard.ys  The  Formation  of 
Barnacles  is  exactly  the  same.  1830  D'lSRAELl  Chas.  /,  III. 
iv.  43  The  complete  formation  of  this  administration  was 


of  a  purpose. 

2.  cotter.  The  thing  formed. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  m.  vi.  117  The  Chorion, 
a  thick . .  membrane  obscuring  the  formation,  and  which  the 
Dam  doth  teare  asunder.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  501  Produc- 
tive of  some  disgusting  formation  in  their  children.  1872 
MORRIS  Eng.  Accid.  xviii.  234  Modern  formations  are 
numerous,  as  acquittal  [etc.]. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  its  parts ;  formal  struc- 
ture, conformation. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  324  These  holes  are  dug 
with  so  much  art,  that  there  seems  Ihe  design  of  an  architect 
in  the  formation.  1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  325  Remarks,  -as 
to  the  formation  of  clouds.  1845  Buno  Dis.  Liver  253 
The  liver,  .varies  much  in  size,  in  different  persons,  .from 
mere  peculiarities  of  formation.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word. 
At.,  Formation,  .the  particulars  of  a  ship's  build. 

4.  Mil.  An  arrangement  or  disposition  of  troops. 
1796-7  Instr.  ff  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  98  The  formation  _be- 

comes  the  same  as  to  the  front.  1802  in  C.  JAMES  Milit. 
Diet.  1832  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  u.  20  The  . .  Formations 
must  be  executed  as  often  by  the  left  as  by  the  right.  1879 
FROI'DE  Caesar  xxii.  388  The  usual  Roman  formation  in 
battle  was  in  triple  line. 

5.  Geol.  (See  quots.) 

1815  W.  PHILLIPS  Outl.  Mm.  $  Geol.  (1818)  88  The  term 
formation  is  not  always  used  to  express  a  deposite  consisting 
only  of  a  single  stratum,  .it  is  also  commonly  used  to  desig- 
nate a  series  of  . .  strata,  which  being  intimately  associated, 
and  containing  the  same  description  of  organic  remains,  are 
thence,  .considered  to  be  of  contemporaneous  formation. 
1833  LYELL  Elem.  Geol.  \.  (1874)  4  The  term  '  formation ' . . 
expresses  . .  any  assemblage  of  rocks  which  have  some 
character  in  common,  whether  of  origin,  age,  or  composition. 
1881  Nature  XXIV.  14  The  formation,  by  which,  adopting  a 
terminology  now  in  much  favour  on  the  Continent,  we  mean  ! 
the  lithological  character  and  origin  of  the  rock. 

6.  attrib.,  as  formation-stage ;  formation-level 
(see  quot.). 

1888  Lockwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  Formation  Level, 
the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  embankments  and  bottoms  of  the 
cuttings  of  a  railway  upon  which  the  ballast  is  laid.     1892 
GLADSTONE  in  Daily  Neivs  8  Sept.  3/1   In  the  formation    : 
stage  of  its  existence. 

H  =  INFORMATION. 

1:1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  977  Pardown  he  ast  off  the 
repreiff  befor ;  and  said,  he  suld  no  mor  Formacioune  [ed. 
157°  Information]  mak  off  him  that  was  so  gud. 

Hence  Formational  a.  [see  -AL],  of  or  pertaining 
to  formation  or  formations. 

1886  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  XXXII.  244  Formational 
and  historical  geology. 

Formative  (f()-Jmativ),  a.  (sb.)  [a.  OF.  for-  ! 
matif,  -ive  (i2th  c.),  as  if  ad.  L.  */ormaliv-tts,  f.  ; 
formare  to  form  :  see  -IVE.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  faculty  of  forming  or  fashioning. 
1490  CAXTON  Encydos  yen.  64  The  arteres  formatyue  of 

speche  were  stopped  wythin  hym.  1614  SF.LDEN  Titles  Hon. 
I  ref.  B  iv,  The  formatiue  power  of  the  Parents.  1653 
(.AUDEN  Hierasp.  74  All  other  creatures  rising  up,  as 
bubbles,  .so  soon  as  the  formative  Word  of  God  . .  fell  on 
the  face  of  the  great  deep.  1824  F.xaminer  451/2  Associa- 
tions formative  of  lasting  mind  and  character.  1859  DARWIN 
Ong .  Spec.  ix.  (1873)  235  The  formative  organs  themselves 
are  perfect  in  structure. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  formation  or  moulding 
1850  LEITCH  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  346.  417  The  formative 

art.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  ll.  i.  256  The  formative  processes 
of  plant-life.  1873  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  iv.  46  The  earlv 
formative  period  of  the  Christian  church. 

3.  Biol.  and  Path.  (See  quots.) 

1877  BENNETT  tr.  Thome's  Bot.  41  A  special  tissue  to  which 
the  names  of  formative  or  generating  tissue  and  meristem 
have  been  given.  1894  DUANB  Diet.  .I/,-,/.,  Formative,  pro- 
during,  or  attended  wuh  (he  production  of,  new  tissue. 
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4.  Cram.  Serving  to  form  words  :  said  chiefly  of 
flexional  and  derivative  suffixes  or  prefixes. 

I7H  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Grain.  186  The  formative  Ter- 
minations. 1797  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  III.  338  l.h.e 
use  of  f,  .rmative  syllables.  1872  MORRIS  Eng.  Acctil.  xvm. 
2ii  To  get  at  the  root  of  a  word  we  must  remove  all  the 
formative  elements. 

B-  sb.  Gram.  a.  A  formative  element  (see  A.  4). 
b.  '  A  word  formed  in  accordance  with  some  rule 
or  usage,  as  from  a  root"  (W.).  (Cf.  derivative.) 

1816  Q.  Rev.  XV.  363  The  element  or  formative,  he  seems 
to  think,  is  employed  to  express  the  thing  which  modifies  or 


prefixed  particles  or  augi: 

Hence  Fo-rmatively  adv. ;  Po  rmativeness. 

1654  tr.  Bclimen's  Myst.  Magnum  xxxvii.  254  That  which 
he  introduced  out  of  the  deity  into  the  humanity,  that  is, 
neither  nature,  nor  creature,  yet  in  our  humanity  forma- 
lively.  1840  Frasers  Afaf.  XXXIX.  664  These  are  the 
pure  links  of  nature,  wholly  innocent  of  human  formativeness. 
1874  PUSEY  Lent.  Set-in.  318  '  Having  or  holding ',  S.  Paul 
says,  a  '  formativeness  of  godliness  '  [2  Tim.  iii.  5  pUf+M*»J. 

tFormator.  Obs.  rare,  [a.  \..  forma/or,  agent- 
n.  f.  formare  to  form.]  A  person  or  thing  that 
forms  ;  a  creator,  maker. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Formator  (Lat.)  he  th»t  in- 
structed], maketh  or  formeth.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat. 
IV.  247  If  fire  was  its  spring  or  formator. 

Fo  rniatory,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  FORM  v.  after 
the  analogy  of  REFORMATORY  a.]  Tending  to  form. 

1868  RUSKIN  Arroius  of  Cliace  (1881)  II.  199  The  real  and 
noblest  function  of  labour  is.. not  to  be  Reformatory  but 
Formatory, 

•)•  Forma'trix.  Obs.  Also  8  formatrice.  [a. 
late  L.  formatrix,  fern,  agent-n.  f.  formare  to 
form.]  Formative  faculty.  Also  vertue  formatrix. 

a  1648  Lr>.  HERBERT  Life  (18861  35  .Since  in  my  mother's 
womb  this  plastjca,  or  formatrix,  which  formed  my  _eyes, 
ears,  and  other  senses,  did  not  intend  them  for  that  noisome 
place.  1650  Kl'LWER  Anthropomet.  82  The  natural  heat 
which  is  the  instrument  of  the  vertue  formatrix.  1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  iii.  180  The  soul  endued  with  a  plastick 
power  [is]  the  chief  Formatrix  of  its  own  body. 

Formature  (fpumatiiu).  [ad.  L.  format  fir- 
am,  f.formare  to  FORM.]  The  action  of  forming. 

1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3  Annot.  659  That  first  for- 
mature  of  rain.  18. .  Churchman  LIV.  498  (Cent.)  These 
infant  communities  were  easily  susceptible  of  formature  by 
leading  men. 

t  Formay,  v.  06s.  rare.  [f.  FOR-  (Ifrtfif)  + 
-may  in  AMAY,  DISMAY,  etc.]  trans.  =  DISMAY. 

c  1470  HARDING  Citron,  ccix.  xi,  He  went  into  Burgoyne 
all  formayed. 

t  Fo'rme,  a.  01>s.  Forms  :  i  forma,  -e,  2-6 
forme,  3  Orm.  forrrne,  3  flrrne,  furme,  vorrne, 
3-5  form,  5  forme.  [OE.  forma  =  Q7i\s.  forma, 
OS.  formo :— OTeut.  *formoit-,  a  superlative  (with 
-m-  suffix  as  in  L.  primus)  from  the  root  of  FORE 
adv.  A  variant  is  OK.fruma  (early  ME.  FRUME, 
beginning)  —  Golh./ruma.'] 

1.  Earliest  in  time  or  serial  order,  first ;  also,  the 
first  of  two,  former. 

£tawttg^2386(Gr.)  Freasceawodefyrafyrnjeweorc  forman 
siSe.  c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xv,  Hu  sesaulig  seo  forme  eld 
was  bises  middangeardes.  a  1250  Owl  Sr  Night.  818  Ttie 
vox  kan.  .turne  ut  from  his  forme  weie.  ft  1330  Otncl  1572 
King  karnifees  . .  slou}  him  ate  forme  dunt.  c  1415  Seven 
Sages  (P.)  373  Yf  I  speke  loude  or  stille,  With  the  forme 
word  I  sal  deye.  c  1450  Mirour  Salitacioun  4006  Oure 
forme  fadere  and  modere. 

absol.  and  ellipt.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  2  Se  forma 
ys  Simon,  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  243  Of  the  formen  seieS 
sanctus  paulus.  Non  est  [etc.  ].  c  1205  LAY.  25151  peuorme 
wes  Belm.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  38  Hit  arn  fettled  in  on 
forme,  be  forme  &  be  laste.  c  1420  Ptillad.  on  Hnsb.  n.  447 
As  iij  is  nyne,  as  ij  is  ten,  the  forme  Thelleuth  is  with. 

b.  Previous  to  the  present ;  former,  early. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22229  (Cott.)  In  form  tide,  f  1340  Ibid. 
8583  (Trin.)  J?e  forme  da»ves. 

c.  quasi-rf.  The  beginning. 

13. .  Gaiv.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  499  pe  forme  to  pe  fynisment  foldez 
ful  selden. 

2.  Foremost  in  position,  rnnk,  etc. 

14. .  Rom.  Alexander  in  Roland  ff  V.  (1836)  p.  xx,  Antio- 

§us  hadde  the  form  gard,  Tholomeu  the  rereward.     1523 
KELTON  Garl.  Laurel  595  And  with  his  forme  foot  he  shoke 
forth  this  wrytyng. 

3.  quzsi-Comti.,  in  forme-fader   (a)  (our)  first 
father,  Adam;  (/')  =  FOREFATHER  ;  forme-moder, 
(our)  first  mother,  Eve ;  forme-mete,  early  meat, 
breakfast ;  forme-ward,  vanguard. 


a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  231  Me  . .  sceolde.  .}iefe  him  his  forme- 
nete  )>at  him  to  lang  ne  buhte  to  abiden  08  se  laford  to  be 
none  inn  come,  a  1200  Moral  Ode  195  Ure  forme  fader  gult, 


we  abuBeS  alle.  13..  K.  Alls.  5733  Of  the  forme-ward  he 
herd  grete  cry  For  hy  weren  assailed  of  olifauntz.  a  1340 
HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxviii.  21  Oure  form-fadirs  bat  god 
blamyd.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  808  He  .  .descended  a-doune 
to  be  derke  belle,  And  fet  oute  our  formfaderes.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xxiii.  8;  Oure  fforme-ffadyrs  full  fayne  Wold 
see  this  solempne  sight,  c  1450  LONELICH  Grail  xxx.  404 
The  grete  wronge  That  oure  form  Modir  dyde. 

Forme  (Printing} :  see  FORM  sb.  20. 

Forme,  -ee  (fpUm*),  ".  Her.  Also  anglicized 
FORMY.  [a.  V.formi,formee,  pa.  pple.  of  former 
to  FORM.]  Of  a  cross :  Narrow  in  the  centre  and 
broad  at  the  extremities  :  =  PATTEE. 

1610  GUII.LIM  Heraldry  n.  vii.  (1660)  80  Gules,  a  Cheuvron 


TORMEIi. 

between  ten  Crosses,  Formee,  Argent.  1661  MORGAN  Spli. 
Gentry  II.  9  Crosse  Forme  or  Patee.  1828-40  BI--RRV  Eniycl. 
Her.  I,  Forml  or  Farmy,  the  same  as  patted.  1864  Bourau 
Heraldry  Hist,  ff  Pop.  xxi.  §  i  (ed.  3)  356  Four  crosses 
forme'es  fitchees. 

Formeagre :  see  FOR-  /;•«/. '  9. 

Formed  (fftfmd),  ///.  a.      [f.  FORM  T.  +  -En '.] 

1.  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

r  1440  Promp.  Paiv.  172/1  Foormyd,  fornuttiis.  1611 
BIBLE  Wisd.  x.  i  The  first  formed  father  of  the  world.  1669 
WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  i.  Pref.  24  Without  any  formed 
words,  Exterior  or  Interior.  1692  RAY  Dissol.  \\~orld  ll.  iii. 
(1732)  123  Petrified  shells  now  passing  under  the  name  of 
formed  stones.  1717  tr.  Freziers  Voy.  S.  Sea  119  Form'd 
Apples,  half  green,  and  quite  ripe,  all  together.  1796-7 
Instr.  fy  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  187  The  formed  part  of  the 
regiments.  1871  FRKKMAN  Hist.  F.ss.  Ser.  i.  vii.  173  A 
tongue  which  is  as.. a  formed  and  polished  speech. 

2.  csp.  fa.  Drawn  up  according  to  rule ;  formal, 
i    set.     b.  That  Jias  obtained  distinct  development 
i    or    formulation ;    decided,    definite,    settled,      c. 

Perfected  by  training  or  discipline;  matured. 

a.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcb.  ill.  §  3  A  long,  form'd  dis- 
course.    1725  tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist,  ijth  C.  I.  v.  68  In  the 
First  he  treats  of  the  canonical  or  form  d  Epistles,    lliid.fu) 
Gerard  Rodolphus . .  whose  Book  of  Canonical,  Form'd . .  and 

i    Dimissory  Letters  were  printed  at  Cologne  in  1582.  ^ 

b.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  i.  iv.  g  12.  23  Besides  the 
which  there  are  some  other  rather  peccant  humours,  then 
fourmed  diseasses.     1676-7  MARVELL  Corr.  cclxxvii.  Wks. 
1872-5  II.  506  It  tooke  not  so  much  place  as  to  come  to  a 
formed  question.   1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  386 
Government  is  essential  to  formed  and  regular  Societies.  1771 
MACKENZIE  Man  of  Feeling  y\.  (1803)  90  Though  he  had  no 
formed  complaint,  his  health  was  manifestly  on  the  de- 
cline.    1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  viii.  659  Without 
any  formed  intention  of  mendacily. 

c.  1833  Regtil.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  83  A  formed  horse  must  be 
rode  on  the  Dit  entirely.      1834  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serm. 
(1837)  I.  xv.  276  The  spontaneous  acts  of  the  formed  Chris- 
tian temper.     1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  viii.  (1875)  326  An 
effect  not  only  upon  the  young  and  enthusiastic  . .  but  upon 
formed  and  important  personages. 

fd.  Formed  bachelor  (  =  med.L.  baccalaifrcus 
formatus],  a  bachelor  who  has  performed  the  whole 
of  his  '  forma ' :  see  FORM  sb.  lie. 

This  was  the  highest  stage  in  the  degree  of  B.D.  in 
mediaeval  universities,  the  earlier  stages  being  those  of 
.    cursor  or  biblicus,  and  sententiarius. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Bachelor,  At  present,  formed 

\    bachelor  denotes  a  person  who  has  taken  the  degree  regularly, 

after  the  due  course  of  study.,  by  way  of  opposition  to  a 

currant  bachelor  who  is  admitted  in  the  way  of  grace,  or  by 

diploma. 

3.  Jfer.   -  FORME,  -EE,  PATTKE. 

1502  WVRLEY  Armorie  rn  Ten  formed  croslets. 
t  Formedou  (f^'Jmedpn).  Law.  Also  5  fourme 
doon,  5-6  form(e)downe,  6-7  formdon(e. 
[AF.,  f.  Law  Lat.  phr.  forma  eiihti  form  of  gift.] 
A  writ  of  right  formerly  used  for  claiming  entailed 
property  (see  quot.  1628). 

[1485,  1523,  1598,.  1768:  see  DESCENDER!.]  1495  Act  n 
Hen.  VII,  c.  60.  I  i  The  seid  Hugh  ..[may]  pursue  for  the 
recovere  of  the  same  londes  by  fourme  doon  or  otherwise. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Surv.  xi.  (1539)  17  The  Kynges  writte  of 
Formdone.  1628  COKE  OnLitt.y&\>,  There  be  threekinde 
of  Writs  of  Formedon,  viz.  The  first  in  the  Discender  to  be 
brought  by  the  issue  in  taile,  which  claime  by  discent  Per 
formamdoni.  The  second  is  in  the  Reuerter,  which  lieth  for 
him  in  the  reuersion  or  his  heires  or  Assignes  after  the  stale 
taile  be  spent.  The  third  is  [in]  the  Remainder.which  the  Law 
giueth  to  him  in  the  remainder,  his  Heires  or  Assignes  after 
1  thedeterminationoftheestatetaile.  i68oFiLMER/Vir>/<in-//a 
iii.  §  17(1884)71  Who  brought  a  formedon  against  a  poor  man. 
1741'!".  ROBINSON  Gavelkind  v\.  106  The  Writ  of  Formedon 
1  brought  by  Daughters.  1876  DIGBY  Real  Ptop.  iv.  §  3.  193 
i  This  was  called  the  writ  of  '  formedon  in  the  descender '. 

t  Fo-rmel,  formal,  sb.  Obs.  Also  4-5  for- 
maylle,  7  formale,  fore-male,  [a.  F.  formel  adj. 
(see  FORMAL \  which  occurs  in  fauron  formel,  and 
latinized  as  formelus  in  a  letter  of  Magnus  of 
Norway  to  Edw.  I,  as  an  epithet  applied  to  hawks. 
As  the  female  hawk  was  greatly  superior  for  pur- 
poses of  sport,  the  sense  of  formel  in  this  applica- 
tion may  be  '  regular  ',  '  proper '  (see  FORMAL  a.). 

Cf.  F.  forme,  '  a  term  of  Hawking,  the  female  of  a  bird  of 
prey  that  gives  its  name  to  the  species '  (Littre>] 

The  female  of  the  eagle  or  the  hawk.  Also  attrib. 

c  1381  CHAUCER  Par/.  Foules  371  To  chese  or  for  to  take, 
By  hir  acord,  his  formel  or  his  make.  Ibid.  373  Nature 
held  on  hir  honde  A  formel  egle.  ?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  4003, 
i  I  salle  neuer  . .  ffawkone  ne  formaylle  appone  fiste  handille. 
!  a  1605  MONTGOMERY  Misc.  Poems  xviii.  38  (Juhilks  vhen 
!  they  sau  they  wroght  in  vane,  The  formels  fair  auay  they 
:  fure.  1616  SURFL.  MARKH.  Country  Farme  712  Of  Mer- 
lins there  are  both  males  and  females,  .the  female  is  called 
the  formate.  1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreat.  n.  (1677)  215  If 
you  will  fly  with  a  Merlin  at  a  Partridge,  chuse  the  Formal, 
which  is  the  Female.  The  Jack  is  not  worth  the  training. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  239/1  Fore-Male,  the  term 
given  to  all  Females  of  Hawks. 

Forme'l,  v.  dial.  [a.  ON '.  formula  to  appoint. 
{./or-,  FOR- pref '.*,  FORE-  +  mfla  to  speak. 

The  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  formelt  in  Cursor  Mundi  may 
belong  to  "formeld,  f.  FOR-^TY/^+MELD.] 

trans,  t  a.  To  mention  beforehand  ;  also  intr. 
to  speak  beforehand  of.  b.  dial.  To  bespeak. 

it  1300  Cursor  M.  10181  pe  tober  part,  als  was  for-melt,  It 
was  bi-tuix  be  prestes  delt.  Ibid.  10387  (Gdit.)  J>e  hundri.l 
schepe  bat  i  for-melt  To  all  be  comune  war  bai  delt.  1674 
RAY  N.  C.  ll'ords  18  To  Format  [tic:  read  Formal]  or 
Formel :  to  bespeak  anything.  1869  in  Lonsdalt  Gloss. 


II 


POBMELL. 

Cnvibltl.  Gloss,  s.v.,  '  He  formelt  a  par  o'  shun  wi'  stee 
coders  and  girt  heedit  nails  at  t'  Ixxklam '. 

t  Form  ell.  Obs.  [ad.  Anglo-l,at.yijrw^//a  ^sub- 
stituted, peril,  by  mistake,  for  FOTMAL  in  one  ver- 
sion of  tlie  Assisa  tie  I^nderilnts^,  a  dim.  oi  forma 
FORM,  in  the  sense  of  '  mould ' ;  cf.  formclla  a 
cheese  (Du  Cange).]  =  FOTMAL. 

1674  IEAKE  Arifk.  11696)  80  Lead  ,.  By  the  Ordinance 
abovesaid,  i  Load  30  Formells  . .  So  was  the  Formel  70 
Pounds,  a  Weight  now  grown  obsolete. 

t  Forme'lt,  ^.  Ofo.  [f.  FOB-  prefl  +  MELT  v. 
(str.  and  weak).]  intr.  (strong)  and  trans,  (weak). 
To  melt,  melt  away. 

(893  K. -/ELFRKD  Oros.  v.  iv,  Ealle  |>a  scipu  formulton. 
r  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  151  J>e  sunne  hete  \>e  snow,  t>at  he 
hit  for-melte3  to  watere.  11230  Hall  Aftia.  13  pat  ha  ne 
merren  ne  formealten  (nirh  licomliche  lustes.  a  izAoSawfcs 
Ward?  in  Cott.  How.  251  pat  pich  ham  forwalleS  a3et  ha 
beon  for  mealte. 

Hence  Forme 'Iting///.  a. 

1606  CHAPMAN  Gent  I.  Usher  \v^  I  vow. .  By  the.  .imaginarie 
ioyes  Of  vntride  nuptialls  ;  by  loues  vshering  fire  Fore-melt- 
ing beautie  and  loues  flame  itselfe. 

Formene  (fjrimm).  [f.  FOKM(IC)  +  -ENE.] 
Methane  or  marsh-gas  (CH4).  Hence  Forme '• 
nophone  [Or.  <f>wff  sound]  :  see  qnot. 


which  he  calls  a  formenophone  has  been  invented  by. .  M.  E. 
Hardy,  for .  .estimating  the  proportions  of  gaseous  impurities 
of  an  atmosphere  by  the  sound  they  give  in  a  pipe. 

t  Forme-age,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  formytgan,  f. 
FOR-  pref.i  +  m$ngan,  MKNGE  v.  to  mix;  »  Du., 
Ger.  vermcngen.]  trans.  To  confound,  trouble. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17292  Alle  for-menged  in  bar  mode. 

Former  (f^r-imai),  sbj-    [f.  FORM  v.  +  -ER  i.] 

1.  One  who  forms  or  gives  form  to  something ; 
a  maker,  creator,  fashioner,  framer. 

c  1340  Cursor  M,  24411  (Fairf.)  J>e  elementis  ben  mirkenid 
alle  quen  bai  sagh  baire  fourmer  falle.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Doctor's  T.  19  He  that  is  the  former  principal  Hath  maked 
me  his  vicaire  general,  To  forme  and  peynten  erthely 
creaturis  Right  as  me  list  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  Prol.  2 
He  that  was  formyour  of  alle  the  World.  155*  HULOET, 
Brycke  former  or  maker.  1610  HEALEY  St.  A  ug.  Citie  of  God 
xn.  xxvi.  (1620)  443  Porphyry. .affirmeth  directly  that  these 
gods,  .are  but  the  forgers  of  our  prisons,  and  not  our  formers 
but  only  our  iaylors.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  440  The 
Framer  and  Former  of  the  Vniverse.  a  1711  KEN  Christopkil 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  456  Thou  in  the  New  Creation  art  The 
Former  of  the  Heart.  1841  D'!SRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  11867) I02 
The  first  former  of  the  vernacular  literature  of  Italy.  1891 
Bookseller  July  647/2  The  writer  does  not  concern  himself 
with  education  as  a  former  of  character. 

•f*  2.  Aii  instructor, instigator.  Obs.  (Cf.  FORMS'. ^  2). 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  42  lak  Uplond.  .thour?  form- 
,ng  of  his  formere  thus  freyneth  a  frere.  Ibid.  43  Jak,  thi 
Formur  is  a  fole,  that  thus  thee  hath  yfourmed,  to  make  so 
lewid  an  argument. 

3.  Applied  to  various  instruments  or  tools  used 
in  forming  articles  (see  quota.)* 

1847  HALLIWELL,  Former,  .also  an  instrument  for  holding 
different  pieces  of  a  table  together.  1874  KNIGHT^  Diet. 
Mec/i.,  Former,  a  templet,  pattern,  or  gage  by  which  an 
article  is  shaped,  as  pottery  or  an  object  in  the  lathe.  A  cutter 
by  which  patterns,  blanks,  wads  or  pieces  are  cut  from 
sheets  for  various  purposes.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  fy 
Clockm.  129  For  polishing,  formers  of  brass  to  begin..  For 
soft  stones  the  formers  are  of  lead.  1888  LockwooiFs  Diet. 
Mech.  Engin.i  Former  or  Coj>y^  the  templet  used  for  the 
cutting  of  wheel  teeth,  and  other  works  in  copying  machines. 
b.  Gunnery p,  etc.  (See  quot.  1867.) 

1644  MANWAYRING  Sea-matis  Dict.^  A  Former  is  a  peece 
of  wood,  turned  round,  somewhat  lesse  then  the  bore  of  the 
Peece  for  which  it  is  made  . .  The  use  whereof,  is  to  make 
upon  it  Paper  Carthrages  or  Linnen  Carthrages.  1669 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  86  Dip  an  Inch  of  the  Case  in 
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Water,    the    Former    in   him. 


1794    NELSON  9 

Nicolas  Disf>,   (1845)    I.   430  The  Victory  has   a  "Former 
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for  twenty-six  pounders.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Former,  a  small  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  on  which  musket 
or  pistol  cartridge-cases  are  rolled  and  formed.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  the  flat  piece  of  wood  with  a  bole  in  the 
centre  used  for  making  wads,  but  which  is  properly  form. 
1873  E.  SPON  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  i.  124  To  roll  up  the 
cases  [of  rockets]  you  must  have  a  smooth  round  ruler, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  a  former. 
c.  (See  quot.) 

1801  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Dicf.^  Formers  were  likewise  used 
among  officers  and  soldiers  to  reduce  their  clubs  [CLUB  sb.  6] 
to  a  uniform  shape,  before  the  general  introduction  of  tails. 

tFo'rmer,  sb$  Obs.  Also  6  formour.  [ad. 
OF.  formoir  chisel,  f.  form-er  to  FORM  ;  subse- 
quently altered  \\\\Q  fcrmoir  :  see  FIRMER.] 

A  kind  of  chisel  or  gouge,  used  by  carpenters  and 
masons  (see  quot.  1688;  the  description  may  have 
been  influenced  by  false  etymology). 

1530  PALSGR.  222/1  Formour  or  grublyng  yron.  1553 
T.  WILSON  Rhet.  83  The  mason  [hath]  his  former,  and  his 
plaine.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  viii.  §  135  The  second 
is  termed  a  Former,  it  is  a  Chissel  used  before  the  Paring 
Chissel  in  all  works.  Ibid.  ix.  §  142  The  denser,  or  Former, 
is  a  broad  ended  Iron  Plate,  or  Old  [f  Cold]  Chessel,  with 
a  broad  bottom,  set  in  an  Handle  ;  with  which  Tool  they 
smooth  and  make  even  the  Stone  after  it  is  cut  into  that  form 
and  Order,  as  the  Work-man  will  have  it.  1717-51  CHAM- 
BERS Cycl,  s.v.  Chissel^  The  chissels  used  in  carpentry  and 
joinery  are,  i.  The  former,  which  is  used  first  of  all  before 
the  parin^-chissel,  and  just  after  the  work  is  scribed. 

Former   (fjrimai),   &•      Also   2-4  forrnere,  6 
formar(e,  (JSc,  formair),  7  formore.     [First  rc- 
VOL.  IV. 
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corded  in  the  1 2th  century  ;  a  comparative  formed 
on  the  analogy  offormest,  FOREMOST.  In  16-1 7th  c. 
the  ending  was  sometimes  assimilated  to  MOKE. 

1.  Earlier  in   time.     Now   chiefly  in   the   more 
specific   sense  :     Pertaining  to  the  past,  or  to  a 
period  or  occasion  anterior  to  that  in  question. 

The  sense  '  the  earlier  of  two  '  tin  strictly  temporal  appli- 
cation! is  obs.  or  arck.  exc.  with  reference  to  the  halves  of 
a  period  of  time. 

c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  36  Da  sende  he  eft  o5re 
beow  as  selre  panne  ba  formere  [earlier text  baserran]  wffiron. 
c  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  363  pe  pope  may.  .revoke  his 
former  errour.  1545  JOVK  F.xp.  Dan.  viii.  126  As  the  later 
waues  thruste  forthe  the  former  sourges.  1576  FLEMING 
I'anopl.  Epist.  104  In  my  former  letters.  1611  BIBLE  Hos. 
vi.  3  He  shall  come  vnto  vs . .  as  the  latter  and  former 
raine.  1632  J.  LEK.  Short  Sun:  73  Having ..  the  next  yeare 
gathered  together  a  farre  greater  army  then  the  former. 
1642  PERKINS  Prof.  tik.  vii.  §  479.  210  The  testament  . . 
shall  stand,  notwithstanding  that  it  hath  the  former 
date  and  was  written  before  the  other  testament.  1676 
DRYDEN  Aitrcngz.  IV.  i.  1589  Trust  on,  and  think  to  Morrow 
will  repay  :  To  Morrow's  falser  than  the  former  Day.  1699 
DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  i.  177  The  former  part  of  the  night  we 
had  much  Rain.  1711  ADDISON  Sptct.  No.  94  r  8  With 
many  melancholy  Reflexions  upon  his  former  and  his  pre- 
sent State  of  Life.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  U tide  Tarn's  C.  xxvi, 
Eva  appeared  more  like  her  former  self  than  ever  she  had 
done  since  her  sickness.  1875  JOWETT  Plata  (ed.  2)  I.  176 
The  admission  of  that,  he  replied,  would  belie  our  former 
admissions. 

f  b.  followed  by  than.  0/is.  rare. 

1382  WVCLIF  John  i.  30  He  was  the  formere  than  I.  1611 
SPEED  Theat.Gt.  Brit.  (1614'  138/1  All  which  shewaformer 
interest  for  Ireland  then  that  which  by  conquest  under 
Henry  the  second  was  made. 

fc.  In  ME.  it  sometimes  took  the  place  of  the 
earlier  FORME,  first,  primeval,  as  in  former  father, 
days ;  with  similar  sense  the  former  age  (Chaucer). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5464  (Gutt.l  Jacob,  .to  his  former  fadris 
ferd.  Ibid.  9156  (Gott.)  He  was  be  first  ..  pat  ded  men 
raysed  in  former  dais  [Cott.  in  form  dais],  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Former  Age  2  A  Blysful  lyf  . .  Ledden  the  peoples  in  the 
former  age.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  Prol.  2  The  Synne  of 
cure  formere  Fader  Adam.  1529  SIR  T.  MORE  Dyaloge 
126  a/2  From  oure  formar  father  Adam  to  y»  laste  day. 
d.  Formerly  possessed,  occupied,  frequented,  etc. 

1388  WVCI.IF  flfdjft  xvi.  28  3elde  thou  now  to  me  the  for- 
mere strengthe,  that  Y  venge  me  of  myn  enemyes.  1607 
SHAKS.  Car.  v.  iii.  202  Out  of  that  He  worke  My  selfe 
a  former  Fortune.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  in.  153  In 
Peace  t'  enjoy  his  former  Palms  and  Pains.  Ibid.  IV.  790 
This  finish'd,  to  the  former  Woods  repair. 

2.  With  reference  to  order.     The  former  (often 
a/isol.,  with  ellipsis  of  sb.)  :   a.  The  first  of  two. 
f  Also,  the  (immediately)  preceding ;  and  oceas.  in 
connexion  with  a  cardinal  numeral  =  FIRST  a.  a  e. 

1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisins'  Caiech.  H  iij,  In  y  ;ere  besydes 
y»  52  owkes  yair  is  ane  day  ode,  quhilk  makis  y"  dominical 
lettre  to  be  changeit  euerie  jere  in  the  formair.  1609  BIBLE 
(Douay)  2  Kings  Comm.,  In  the  seventene  former  chapters, 
are  recorded  [etc.] .  .The  other  eight  chapters  conteine  other 
thinges  donne  in  Juda.  a  1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.  Mark  iii. 
4  The  former  part  of  this  chapter  reports  to  us  a  miraculous 
cure.  1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  348  Of  dis- 
syllablesj  formed  by  affixing  a  termination,  the  former 
syllable  is  commonly  accented. 

b.  The  first  mentioned  of  two;  opposed  to  latter. 

A  use  app.  of  late  introduction,  but  now  so  prominent  that 
the  other  uses  have  become  restricted  to  contexts  in  which 
the  word  could  not  be  misinterpreted  in  this  sense. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  iv.  §  3  Of  the  former  kinde  are 
all  manner  vertuous  duties.  1606  SHAKS.  A  tit.  ffCl.  III.  xiii. 
80  Wisedome  and  Fortune  combatting  together,  If  that  the 
former  dare  but  what  it  can,  No  chance  may  shake  it.  1674 
tr.  Schejfer's  Lapland  84  Two  doors,  one,  a  foredoor,  and 
the  other,  a  backward ;  the  former  bigger  and  more  ordinarily 
used,  the  latter  less.  1717  POPE  Wks^.  Pref.,  A  bad  Author 
deserves  better  usage  than  a  bad  Critic  ;  a  man  may  be  the 
former  merely  thro'  the  misfortune  of  an  ill  judgment,  but 
[etc.).  1789  BF.NTIIAM  Princ.  Legist,  xvii.  §  6  The  latter 
mode  is  not  less  certain  than  the  former.  1841  LANE  Arab. 
Nts.  I.  76  Therefore,  in  this  work,  I  call  the  former '  a  piece 
of  gold  ',  and  the  latter  '  a  piece  of  silver '.  1886  A.  WINCHELL 
Walks  f,  Talks  Geol.  Field  180  The  former  locality,  .has  for 
many  years  been  a  favourite  collecting-ground  of  geologists, 
f  c.  Spoken  of  before,  aforesaid.  Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Fatir-f.  Beasts ^(1658)  14  She  presently  threw 
herself  frum  the  former  rock,  and  so  she  ended. 

f  3.  Situated  more  forward  ;  front,  fore.   Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Mace.  iii.  25  He  with  fersnesse.  .rushidethe 
former  feet  to  Heliodore.  a  1400  Octmiian  1040  Two  bole, 
axys . .  In  hys  former  arsun  were  y-honge.  1544  PHAER  Regim. 
Life  (1560)  S  v  b,  Apply  it  to  the  former  part  of  y"  heade. 
I5S8  WiUofR.Fetla-we\S<XH?!ssX  Ho.),  Rynge  that  I  weare 
upon  my  former  fynger.  1593  Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees)  17 
In  the  former  part  of  the  Quire.  1601  SHAKS.  Jiil.  C.  v.  i. 
80  Comming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  Ensigne  Two 
mighty  Eagles  fell,  and  there  they  pearch'd.  1668  CULPEP- 
PER  &  COLE  Bartlwl.  Anat.  I.  iv.  7  In  the  former  part  of  a 
Mans  Neck.  1678  tr.  Gaya's  Art  of  War  II.  66  To  fire  in 
gaining  of  ground,  the  Battalion  is  commanded  to  advance 
as  fast  as  the  former  Ranks  discharge. 

4.  Ill  the  absol.  or  elliptical  use,  sometimes  in- 
flected as  a  sb.  t  a-  With  plural  suffix  (obs.  rare). 
b.  With  genitive  suffix. 

a.  1548  W.    PATTEN   Exped.   Scot.   Pref.  A  iij  a,    We 
must  be  content  in  commune  speche  to  vse  the  termes  of  our 
formers  deuised.    1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xv.  xciii.  374 
Pictish  Britons  did  Brittish  Reuolts  inuaid,  Because  those 
Lattres  (basely  thought  those  Formers)  Rome  obaid. 

b.  1613  T.  JACKSON  Comm.  Apost.  Crcede  i.  380  The 
manner,  .of  the  formers  dissolution.     1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng. 
Gram.  (ed.  s>  I.  102  The  former's  phlegm  was  a  check  upon 
the  latter's  vivacity. 


FORMIC  ANT. 

Pormeret  (f/'Jmeri-t).  Arch.  [a.  F.  forme  ret ; 
according  to  Hatzf.-Darm.  {.forme  FORM  sb.'] 

1872  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  (Shipley),  Formaret,  rib  moulding 
placed  at  the  junction  of  a  vault  with  the  vertical  wall. 

Formerly  (ff-jmsali),  atlv.    [f.  FORMZBA  + 

-LV  -'.] 

1 1.  Before  another  or  something  else ;  first,  be- 
forehand. Obs. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  i.  38  Calidore  . .  Nimbler  handed 
Preuented  him  before  his  stroke  could  light  And  on  the 
helmet  smote  him  formerlye.  (1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1655) 

IV.  xi.  29  If  I  had  not  formerly  read  the  Barons  Wars  in 
England,  I  had  more  admir'd  that  of  the  Liguers  in  France. 

2.  In  former  days,  at  some  past  time. 

1599  HAKLUYT  I'oy.  II.  181  Requiring  for  the  visiting 
no  more  then  formerly  they  were  accustomed  to  pay  at  their 
first  comming.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  i.  53  You  shall  Heare  from 
me  still,  and  neuer  of  me  ought  But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 
1674  MARTINIERE  Voy.  N.  Countries  58  After  supper  we 
went  to  our  lodging,  which  as  formerly  was  upon  Bear-skin 
spread  upon  the  floor.  1709  STEELE  &  ADDISON  Tatlrr 
No.  114  P  i,  I  had  formerly  conversed  with  him  at  this 
House.  1856  SIR  B.  BRODIE  Psychol.  fnq.  I.  i.  5  We  were 
sensible  that  we  were  not  what  we  had  been  formerly. 
1857  BUCKLE  CMliz.  I.  xi.  626  The  superstitious  reverence 
with  which  kings  were  formerly  regarded  is  extinct. 

t  8.  A  little  time  before,  just  now.     Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  O.  11.  xii.  67  Her  faire  locks,  which  for- 
merly were  bownd  Up  in  one  knott,  she  low  adowne  did  lose. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  362.  i6«s  MANLEY  Grotltu' 
Low  C.  Warres  681  They  who  had  formerly  gone  out  of  the 
Battel,  to  be  refreshed  and  comforted,  came  in  again.  1697 
POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  iv.  iv.  d7i5>  194  As  has  been  formerly 
observed.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  IV.  xxxii,  Those  . .  whom 
I  formerly  rebuked  with  such  sharpness. 

t  IVrmerness.  Obs.  [f.  FORMER  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  former  ;  anteriority. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  vii.  98  Where  order  is,  there 
is  a  formernesse  and  an  afternesse.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk 
fy  Sflv.  14  To  shut  out  formerness  and  afterness. 

t  Fo'rmerward.  Obs.  rare  -  '.  [f.  FORMER  a. 
+  WARD  :  cf.  FOREWARD  A]  The  vanguard. 

13. .  K.Alis.  7786  Antioche  hadde  the  former-warde,  And 
Tolome  the  reirwarde.  [Cf.  quot.  14. .  in  FORME  a.  2.] 

Formest:  see  FOREMOST. 

Formet,  obs.  form  of  FOUMART. 

Formful  (f/Mmful),  a.  [f.  FORM  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
Full  of  form  or  forms :  a.  Apt  to  create  forms  (of 
the  imagination),  b.  Shapely. 

1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  1632  As  fleets  the  vision  o'er 
the  formful  brain.  1798  BLOOMFIELD  Farmer's  Boy,  Winter 
289  Fancy's  formful  Visions.  1832  Blackit'.  Mag.  XXXI. 
999  He  is  familiar  with  Chantrey  s  form-full  statues. 

Formiate :  see  FORMATE. 

Formic  (fpumiki,  a.  [for  *formicic,  f.  L. 
formic-a  ant  +  -ic.  Cf.  V .  formiaue.'] 

1.  Chem.   Formic  acid :  a  colourless  irritant  vola- 
tile acid  contained  in  a  fluid  emitted  by  ants. 

formic  ethers,  ethers  obtained  by  substituting  alcoholic 
radicals  for  the  basic  hydrogen  of  formic  acid. 

1791  HAMILTON  Berthollefs  Dyeing  II.  n.  u.  1.52  Formic 
acid  acts  on  indigo  like  the  muriatic.  1807  T.  THOMSON 
Chem.  (ed.  3)  11.  313  Of  formic  acid.  1871  TYNDAI.L  Fragm. 
Sc.  (1879)  I.  xvii.  449  For  barely  visible  redness  formic  aether 
is  more  opaque  than  sulphuric.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De 
Saryi's  Phatter.  68  By  distilling  the  nettle  plant  with  sul- 
phuric acid  formic  acid  is  obtained. 

2.  Occas.  in  gen.  sense  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  ants. 
1816  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1843)  II.  88  A  nest  of  ants.. 

enjoying  the  full   sun,  which   seems   the   acme   of  formic 
felicity.     1857  Chamb.    Jrnl.  VII.   300    Republicanism   is 
made  to  find  its  antitype  in  the  formic  community. 
II  Formica  (f<umai'ka).     [L.  formica  ant.] 

1.  Ent.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Formi- 
ctiffe ;  the  ant. 

1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  ix.  190  We  could  not  [sleep] 
because  of  the  attacks  by  the  fighting  battalions  of  a  small 
species  of  formica.  1878  BELL  Gegenbatir's  Comp.  A'tat. 
272  Many  Hymenoptera,  Formica,  Cynips,  also  possess  it. 

2.  A  kind  of  abscess,  ulcer,  or  excrescence,  oc- 
curring esp.  in  a  hawk's  bill  or  a  dog's  ears. 

(-1400  Lanfraiic's  Cinirg.  213  Pustule  bat  comeb  of 
humours  corrupt  as  ignis  persicus  &  miliaris  &  fibrmica 
schall  be  purged.  1543  TRAHERON  tr.  Vigo's  Chimrg.  it. 
vi.  20  b,  Formica  is  a  lytle  pustle,  or  many  pustles  that  come 
upon  the  skynne  ..The  thyrde  [sygne]  is  pryckynge,  and  it 
is  a  sodayn  bytyng  as  it  were  of  an  ante  wherof  it  hath  hys 
name.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Hmb.  (1623)  161  The  For- 
micas in  Hawkes  is  a  hard  home  growing  vpon  the  beake  of 
a  Hawke.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  n.  (1677)  248  Of  the 
Formica.  This  is  a  Distemper  which  commonly  seizeth  on 
the  Horn  of  Hawks  Beaks,  which  will  eat  the  Beak  away. 
1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  225  Formica 
or  Scab  in  the  Ears  [of  a  dog], 

Formican  (fyim3rkan\  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  -t- 
-AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ants. 

1880  Daily  Tel.  16  Nov.,  If  the  Queen-ant  is  removed 
from  a  nest,  the  formican  politicians  settle  down  soon  into 
a  steady-going  Republic.  1884  G.  ALLEN  in  Longm.  Mag. 

V.  42  These  singular  results  of  formican  selection. 
Formirant  (f(f'Jmikant),  a.  [ad.  L.  formicant- 

em,  pr.  pple.  of  formicare  to  crawl  like  ants  (said 
of  the  pulse  or  skin),  f.  formica  ant.]  Crawling 
like  an  ant ;  in  Path,  of  the  pulse  (see  quot.  1893). 
1707  FLOVEK  P/IJISIC.  Pulse-Watch  51  A  formicant  Pulse  is 
like  the  motion  of  an  Ant,  who  moves  her  feet  oft  without 
going  much  forward.  1842  DUNGLISON  Diet.  Med.  led.  3), 
Formicant,  an  epithet  given  to  the  pulse  when  extremely 
small,  scarcely  perceptible,  unequal,  and  communicating  a 
sensation  like  that  of  the  motion  of  an  ant  through  a  thin 
texture. 
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FORMICARIAN. 

Formica'rian,  a.  [f.  L.  *formicari-us  (see 
FORMICARY)* -AN.]  Relating  to  or  resemblingants. 

1607  TOPSELI.  Four-J.  Beastsdd^Vi  29  It  is  called  a  Formi- 
carian  Bear  ;  for  . .  whereas  that  Countrey  is  . .  annoyed 
with  Ants,  that  beast  doth  . .  prey  and  feed  upon  them. 
—  Serpents  (1658)  769  This  formicarian  or  Pismire-like 
Phalanx.  _. 

Formicarioid  (f(«mike»-ri|0id),  a.  [f.  asprec. 
+  -oir>.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Formirarioidcs  or 
ant-tli rushes.  Also  sb.,  a  member  of  this  family. 

1874  A.  R.  WALLACE  in  Ibis  Ser.  in.  IV.  413  Formicaroid 
[«<•]  Passeres. 

Formicarrum  ;fpjmike»'nom,.  [a.  med.L,. : 
see  FORMICARY.]  =  FORMICARY. 

1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  1. 161  For  I  found  that  our 
bungalow  ..  was  a  '  formicaria '  {sic],  1863  BATES  Nat. 
Amazon  I.  32  A  Formicarium  or  ant-colony.  1891  Lam. 
Krr.  July  46  The  formicarium  or  burrow  of  the  ants. 

Formicary  (fp -imikari).  [ad.  med.L.  formT- 
cari-um,  neut.  sing,  of  *formlcarius  pertaining  to 
ants,  f.  ^.formica  ant.]  An  ants'  nest,  ant-hill. 

1816  KIEBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1843)  II.  47  They  are  con- 
ducted into  the  interior  of  the  Formicary.  1880  LUBBOCK 
in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Sac.  XV.  No.  83.  176  The  queen  was  alone 
within  an  artificial  glass  formicary. 

Formicate  l&*«niWt),  a.    rare-",      [f.  L. 
formica  ant  +  -ATE.]     Resembling  an  ant. 
1840  in  SMART. 

Formicate  (f<7umik«it),  ».  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
Ij.fornncare  :  see  KOKMICANT.]  intr.  To  crawl  like 
ants ;  transf.  to  swarm  with  moving  beings.  Hence 
Fo-rmicating///.  a.  =FORMICANT. 

1684  tr.  lionet's  Merc.  Compit.  VI.  180  A  languid,  unequal, 
or  formicating  Pulse.  1854  LOWELL  Jrnl.  Italy  Prose  Wits. 
1890  1. 165  An  open  space,  which  formicated  with  peasantry. 

Formication  (fpimiWjsn).  Path.  [ad.  L. 
formication-em,  n.  of  action  f.  formicare  (see 
FORMICANT).]  An  abnormal  sensation  as  of  ants 
creeping  over  the  skin. 

1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  313  Pains  in  the  Limbs, 
Formications,  Lassitudes.  1844  H  ECKER  Epid.  Middle  Ages 
279  Many  patients  experienced,  .a  disagreeable  creeping 
sensation  or  formication  on  their  hands  and  feet.  1861 
WYNTER  Soc.  Bees  457  Figs  produced  formication  of  the 
palate  and  fauces. 

Formicative  (fp-jmiWtiv),  a.  [f.  'L.  formicat- 
ppl.  stem  of formtcare  (see  prec.)  +  -IVE.]  Of,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  formication. 

1834  Goon  Study  Med.  (ed.  4^  III.  356  To  remove  the  .. 
pricking  or  formicative  pain  from  the  limbs. 

tFormice.  06s.  rare.  .[ad.  L.  formica  ant. 
Cf.  OF./ormiz,formis.~]  The  ant. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  jKsop  u.  xvii,  A  fable  Of  the  ante 
or  formyce  and  of  the  flye.  1491  —  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W. 
1495!  L  xxxviti.  52  a/2  Salamon  the  whyche  sente  the  slowth- 
full  to  the  formices  or  Auntes. 

Formicic  (fc-tmrsik),  a.   =  FORMIC. 

[1874  KEY  Lang.  137  In  our  language  a  chemist  speaks 
of 'formic  acid  rather  thun/frj/tii'ic.]  In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Formicid  (f(iMmisid),  s6.  and  a.  Also  formi- 
oide.  [ad.  mod.  L.  Formicid-x :  see  -in.] 

A.  sl>.  A  member  of  the  family  Formicidx  or 
ants.  B.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  this  family. 

1878  Pop.  Xcj.  Monthly  XII.  197  The  Forrnicide  family. 

Fo'rmicine,  a-  rare.  [ad.  L.  formictnus,  f.  for- 
mica ant :  see  -INE.]     Of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  ants. 
1885  H.  O.  FORBES  R.  Archip.  31  Every  trading  vessel  in 
the  tropics  has  its  formicine  fauna. 

Fcvrmidabiiity.  [f.  FORMIDABLE  a. :  see 
-bility,  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  formidable. 

1745  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  (1834)  II.  cxliii.  91 
A  Mackintosh  has  been  taken,  who  reduces  their  formid- 
ability  by  being  sent  to  raise  two  clans.  1754  H.  P. 
Hiberniad  iii.  24  There  would  be  an  Air  of  Formidability 
in.  -his.  .Assertions.  1860  in  WORCESTER  (citing  Q.  Rev.}. 

Formidable  (f^JmidabM),  a.  [a.  F.  formid- 
able (ijth  c.),  ad.  L.  fonmdabil-em,  f.  formtdare 
to  fear,  dread:  see  -ABLE.]  That  gives  cause  for 
fear  or  alarm ;  fit  to  inspire  dread  or  appre- 
hension. Now  usually  (with  some  obscuration  of 
the  etymological  sense)  :  Likely  to  be  difficult  to 
overcome,  resist,  or  deal  with  ;  giving  cause  for 
serious  apprehension  of  defeat  or  failure. 

1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  xxxviii.  eevb,  The  counten- 
aunce  of  god  shall  be  so  formydable  and  fereful  that  [etc.]. 
1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  VII,  5  Of  whiche  name  . .  foreyne 
prynces  trymbled  and  quaked,  so  muche  was  that  name  to 
all  nacions  terrible  and  formidable.  1658  T.  WALL  Gods 
Revenge  EnemicsCk.  30  The  Leopard. .  being.. of  aformid- 
able  aspect.  1678  WANLEY  Wand.  Lit.  World  v.  i.  §  97. 
468/1  Charles.. defeated  Barbarossa,  that  formidable  Pirat. 
a  1687  PETTV  Pol.  Aritli.  (1690)  80  The  decay  of  Timber  in 
England  is  no  very  formidable  thing.  1759  ROBERTSON 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  in.  178  A  party  formidable  by  their  number 
1834  L.  RITCHIK  Wand,  by  Seine  74  Swords  of  formidable 
dimensions.  1844  THIRLWALL  Greece  VIII.  Ix.  7  He  set  sail 
with  a  formidable  armament.  1860  TYNDALL  Clac.  I.  xiv. 
97  Along  the  edge  of  a  formidable  precipice  of  rock 

b.   Const,  to. 

1665  BOYLE  Octal.  Refl.  n.  viii.  (1808)  38  These  commotions 
of  the  Appetite  which  would  not  else  be  formidable  to  me 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  495  The  Episcopal  schisma- 
tics, thus  reinforced,  would  probably  have  been  as  formid- 
able to  the  new  King,  .as  [etc.]. 

O.  Often  applied  playfully  or  sarcastically. 
1697   DRYDEN  jfntid  Ded.,  Unless   I   wou'd   swell  my 
Preface  into  a  Volume,  and  make  it  formidable  to  your 
Lordship,  when  you  see  so  many  Pages  yet  behind.    1777 
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lonnUlaDie  esiaonsnmeni  equally  in  yviui  «i  «*»WM«"".™- 
numbers.     1879  Cassclfs  Tec/in.  Erliic.  VII.  33/3  T  he  1  names 

.  .is  not  a  very  formidable  river  at  that  point. 
Formidableness  (lf«midab'lnes).     [f-  P^c. 

+  -KESS.]     The  quality  of  being  formidable. 


cs>  vji   IMC  uujcvi.  n-an-u.      */-~yj-j a     r     _.  , 

.  p.  Ixxviij,  A  talk  of  the  formidableness  of  Church- 
^ower.  1831  Examiner  260/1  Our  author  straightway  for- 
gets the  formidableness  of  our  antagonist.  1891  H.  b. 
CONSTABLE  Horses,  Sport  f,  War  218  The  formidableness 
of  Russia  comes,  also,  from  her  increasing  population. 

Formidably  (fc'amidabli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LY  -.1  In  a  formidable  manner. 

1685  DKYDEN  Thren.  August.  512  The  British  cannon 
formidably  roars.  I7i5-«o  POPE  Iliad  xi.  54  His  fourfold 
helm.. With  nodding  horse-hair  formidably  graced.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  237  She  was  so  formidably  manned 
that  all  attempts  to  board  her  failed.  1858  f  ROUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  xiv.  254  England  lay  formidably  open  to  attack. 

t  Formidolo-se,   a.    Obs.-"     [ad.  L.  for- 

midolos-us :  see  next  and  -OSE.]  (See  quot.)  Hence 
Formidolo-sity. 

17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Formidolose,  fearful ;  also  to  be 
feared,  dreadful.  [Hence  in  mod.  Diets.)  IHd.,  Formido- 
losity,  fearfulness,  very  great  dread. 

t  Formi'dolous,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  'L.formtdolos-ns 
(better  -dulosus)  causing  or  feeling  dread,  f.formTdo 
dread.]  Fearful,  terrible;  also,  feeling  fear,  timorous. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Fonnidolous,  fearful,  that  feareth, 
dreadful,  dangerous.  1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide  II.  618  (MS.) 
Why  this  so  sudden,  this  formidolous  change  ? 

Forming  (fp  Jmirj),  vbf.  sb.  [f.  FORM  v.^  + 
-ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FORM  ;  the  fact  or 
process  of  being  formed. 

1401  [see  FORMER  *«.!  2).  c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Pfr/.fW. 
de  W.  1494)  n.  iv,  Syth  that  man  in  hys  fyrste  fourmynge  of 
God  was  sette  in  his  free  wyll.  1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  17  At 
theyr  fyrst  formyng  [they]  open  theyr  mowth.  1651  HOBBFS 
Leviath.  n.  xxviii.  165  The  forming  of  mens  wils  to  the 
observation  of  the  Law.  a  1856  H.  MILLER  Notes  on 
Fossils  in  Footpr.  Creat.dZbi)  326  Our  knowledge  is  but 
in  the  forming,  and  still  very  incomplete. 

Forming  (.fpamin),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-INO  -.]  a.  That  forms  ;  formative,  creative,  b. 
That  is  in  process  of  being  formed. 

a.  1644  DIGBY  Nat.    Bodies  (1645)  i.  289  A  forming 
virtue  or  Visjormatrix.     1701  ROWE  Amb.  Step.  Moth.  I. 
i,  The  thought  that  labours  in  my  forming  Brain.     1711 
STEELE  Sped.   No.  167  P  3  What  august  Palaces,  .have 
grown  under  my  forming    Imagination.      1739  G.   OGLE 
Gualtli.  ft  Gris.  37  She  still  improv'd  beneath  their  forming 
hands. 

b.  1805  Rec.  Cree'itiead  United  Presbyt.  Ch.  Glalftw, 
To  be  taken  under  their  consideration  as  a  forming  congre- 
gation.    1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  v.  96  The  construction 
was  in  a  forming  and  doubtful  state. 

t  Formi'rken,  v.  Obs.  In  5  formerken.  [f. 
FOR-  pref.l  +  MIRKEN  v.]  intr.  To  darken. 

c  1430  Cher.  Assigne  362  Alle  his  feyre  federes  fomede 
vpon  blode,  And  alle  formerknes  be  watur,  ber  be  swanne 
swymmethe. 

t  Fo'rmity.  Obs.  [formed  after  INFORMITY.] 
The  quality  of  possessing  form  or  shape. 

16*3  COCKERAM  n.  A  v,  Beauty,  Pulchritude,  Formity. 
1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  vi.  §  2  (1643)  184  The  informity  was 
expressed  before,  when  Moses  said  that  the  Earth  was  void 
and  invisible,  .but  the  formilie  is  then  ..  declared  when 
the  waters  are  gathered,  and  the  dry-land  made  apparent. 

Formity,  obs.  form  of  FURMITY. 

t  Formizc,  v.  Obs.-*  [f.  FORM  sb.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  put  into  definite  form. 

1649  J.  E.  tr.  Bellmen's  Ep.  vi.  65  All  Beings  are  but  one 
onely  Being,  which  hath  . .  severized  and  formized  it  selfe. 

Formless  (f<rjmles),  a.  [f.  FORM  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Devoid  of,  or  wanting  in,  form;  shapeless;  having 
no  determinate  or  regular  form.  Said  both  of 
material  and  immaterial  things. 

1591  SPENSER  Tears  Muses  502  Things  she  formed  of  a 
formelesse  mas.  1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  i.  253.  a  1631  DONNE 
Poems,  Elegie  xv.  Julia  25  Countlesse  multitudes  Of  form- 
lesse  curses,  projects  unmade  up.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  III.  12 
The  rising  world  of  waters . .  Won  from  the  void  and  formless 
infinite.  1680  G.  HICKES  Spirit  of  Popery  27  Tliat  unpre- 
scribed  Formless  way  of  Worship,  which  they  now  use. 
1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  in.  i,  Like  a  ghost  shrouded  and  folded 
up  In  its  own  formless  horror.  1860  TYNDALL  Chem.  Rays  in 
Fortn.  Ret',  i  Feb.  244  This  formless  aggregate  of  infinite- 
simal particles.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  l.  169  Brown 
birds.  .Twittered  their  sweet  and  formless  tune. 

Hence  Fo-rmlessly  adv. ;  Fo  rmlessness. 

17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Formlesness.  1825  COLERIDGE  Aids 
Refl.  App.  C.  (1858)  394  We  leave  space  dimensionless  . . 
and  therefore  the  representative  of  absolute  weakness  and 
formlessness.  1845  CARLYLE  Cromwell  (1873)  L  i.  9  They 
had  form,  but  they  are  changing  into  sheer  formlessness. 
1884  SEELEY  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  500  Goethe  [was]  . . 
impatient  of  the  formlessness  which  had  begun  to  reign 
in  literature.  1888  HOWELLS  Annie  Kilburn  vi,  His  long 
coat  hung  formlessly  from  his  shoulders. 

tFo'rmly,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FORM  sb.  +• 
-LY  l.]  Having  (proper)  form,  shapely. 

1548  VICARY  Eng.  Treas.  (1626)  12  Through  him  every 
member  is  made  the  formelier,  and  taketh  the  better  shape. 

t  Fo'rmly,  adv.  Obs.  Forms :  4  forma-,  for- 
melieh(e,  -ly,  5  fourmely.  [f.  FORM  sb.  +  -liehe, 


FORMULA. 

|  -LT2.]  In  proper  form;  also,  with  regard  to  the 
'  form  '  or  essential  nature  ;  =  FORMALLY. 

CI374  CHAUCER  Botth.  v.  pr.  iv.  128  (Camb.  MS.i  It  hi- 
holdeth  alle  thingis  so  as  I  shal  seye  bi  a  strok  of  thogth 
formely  [L.  formaliter]  with  owte  discours  or  collation. 
—  Troylus  IV.  469  (497)  O  where  hastow  ben  hid  so  longe 
in  muwe  That  canst  so  wel  and  formely  \T.r.  formaly] 
arguwe  ?  1377  LANGU  /*.  PI.  B.  xv.  366  For  is  none  of  bis 
newe  clerkes.  .pat  can  versifye  faire  ne  formalich  1C.  xvm. 
109  formeliche]  enditen.  1470  FORTESCUE  in  (."crp.  England 
(1885)  350  How  the  lawe  may  lie  fourmely  kepte. 
FormO-  (fiJ"WD0).  Chcm.  Combining  form  of 

i  FORMIC,  as  in  Fo'rmobenzo'ic  {acid'),  an  obs. 
name  for  MANDELIC  acid;  hence  Formoben- 
zoate,  a  salt  of  this  acid. 

1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connect.  Phys.  Sc.  xxiv.  (1849)229 
Fonnobenzoate  of  silver.  1873  Fownts'  Client,  (ed.  n)  823 
Formobenzoic  or  Mandelic  Acid  CfiHgOs. 

t  Formose,  formous,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  Sc. 
formois.  [ad'.  1,.  formos-us  beautiful,  f.  forma 
FORM  :  see  -OSE.]  beautiful,  comely. 

14..  Nine  Ladies  Worthie  27  in  Chaucer's  M'ks.  (1561) 
'    342  Of  all  femine  moste  formous  flour,    c  1450  Mirour  Satua- 
l    cioun  4003  Aloises  faire  and  formouse.     1530  LYNDKSAY 
Test.   Papyngo  104   Amang   the   flowris  fresche,  fragrant, 
&  formose.     1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii.  59  Of  face  for- 
mois and  vult  heroycall.    a  1658  CLEVELAND  Vit,  Uxoris  iii. 
i    Wks.  (1687)  267  If  he  chuse  one  most  Formose,  Ripe  for't, 
shee'll  prove  libidinous.     1684  1.  MATHER  Remark.  Provid. 
(1856)  175  The  nymphs  ..  were  daemons,  presenting  them, 
selves  in  shapes  very  formose. 

Formosity  (fjuny slii).  Obs.  exc.  arch.  [a.  OF. 
\  formosite',  ad.  L.  formositat-em,  {.  fornwsus.  :  see 
j  prec.  and  -ITY.]  Ueauly ;  also,  a  beauty. 

1489-09  Inscription  in  Wood  Life  lOxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  409 
j  Tliys  chapill  floryschyd  with  formosyte  spectabyll.  a  ijji 
Helyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  III.  27  The  beaute and 
formosite  of  hir  noble  persone.  1647  R.  BARON  Cyprian 
Acad.  8  A  Damsell  of  exquisite  formosity.  165*  F.  KIRK- 
MAN  Clerio  f,  Lozia.  122  It  is  idolatrous  for  him  to  bend 
before  so  many  graces  and  formosilies.  1893  T.  F.  HEN- 
DERSON Old  World  Scot.  xv.  172  Squalor  and  dirt  were 
thoroughly  antagonistic  to  adornment  and  'formosity'. 

t  Form-speckle.  Obs.  rare-1.  [? Perversion  of 
FEHNTICLE  or  the  synonymous  dialectal/aw/ra^/ir.] 
A  freckle. 

1701  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3815/8  John  Hewitt,  a  Bricklayer .. 
straight  Hair,  and  Form-Speckles  on  his  hands  and  Face. 

Formnla(f^'Jmi771a).  Ijl.fonnulfl9f-as.  [a.L. 
formula,  dim.  of  forma  FORM  sb.  Cf.  F./ormule.] 

1.  A  set  form  of  words  in  which  something  is  de- 
fined, stated,  or  declared,  or  which  is  prescribed 
by  authority  or  custom  to  be  used  on  some  cere- 
monial occasion. 

[1581  E.  CAMPION  in  Confer,  iv.  (1584)  Ee  ij  b,  The  For- 
mula of  the  second  covenant,  is  Christ.  Charhe.  You 
vnderstand  not  ..  what  Formula  is.]  a  1638  MEDE  Wks. 
(1672)  l.  xxii.  83  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  Formula  [of 
the  Jews—'  Let  his  memory  be  blessed  ']?  1*85  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  2031/2  The  Lord  Register  reading  the  Formula,  the 
Lyon  King  at  Arms.  .Fenced  the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 
17*3  Act  o  Geo.  I,  c.  24  f  8  All  Papists,  .shall,  .make  and 
subscribe  the  Declaration  called  the  Formula,  as  the  same 
I  is  recited  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  Scotland  [of  1700]. 
I75J  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  51  Before  inclos- 
ing of  the  Assize,  the  Clerk,  by  Order  of  the  Court,  leaves 
!  a  Formula  with  them  for  their  Direction.  ITO»  BURKE 
Let.  to  Sir  H.  Langrishe  Wks.  1842  I.  555  You  have 


:nt  me  several  papers.. I  think  I  had  seen  all  of  them, 
-ccept  the  formula  of  association.  1798  EDGEWORTH  Pract. 
Ednc.  (1811)  II.  23  The  grammatical  formulae  may  then 
by  gentle  degrees  be  committed  to  memory.  1844  H.  H. 
WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  318  Forcing  the  Brahmins  ..  to 
repeat  the  Mohammedan  formula  of  faith,  1892  Speaker 
3  Sept.  293/2  The  excellent  scholastic  formula  Transcat, 
meaning  either  '  Not  proven ',  or  '  Nothing  to  the  purpose '. 
b.  In  recent  use,  after  Carlyle,  often  applied 
more  or  less  disparagingly,  e.g.  to  rules  unintelli- 
gently  or  slavishly  followed,  to  fettering  conven- 
tionalities of  usage,  to  beliefs  held  or  professed 
out  of  mere  acquiescence  in  tradition,  etc. 

Carlyle's  use  of  the  word  was  clearly  suggested  by  the 
words  used  of  Mirabeau  by  his  father,  '  II  a  hume'  toutes  les 
formules'.  This  really  meant  that  M.  had  unreflectingly 
'  swallowed '  the  watchwords,  or  cant  phrases  of  his  re- 
volutionary friends;  but  Carlyle  mistranslated  humf  by 
1  swallowed  up,  made  away  with  ',  and  frequently  alludes 
to  the  passage  as  thus  misinterpreted.  Carlyle  s  use  of 
formula,  however,  though  suggested  by  a  mistake,  is  in 
itself  a  very  natural  development  from  the  ordinary  sense. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  n.  i.  (1872)  58  Man  lives 
not  except  with  formulas  ;  with  customs,  ways  of  doing  and 
living.  1861  KINGSLEV  Lett.  (1878)  II.  132  Men  who  try  to 
speak  what  they  believe,  are  naked  men  fighting  men 
quilted  sevenfold  in  formulae.  1871  EAKLE  t'hilol.  Eng. 
Tongue  §  649  The  man  of  formulas  often  directs,  and  some- 
times practically  determines  the  action  of  his  superior.  1874 
H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Bapt.  ly.  iv.  252  They  bound  the 
|  religious  life  of  their  disciples  with  ever  stiffening  formula: 
which  left  no  room  for  the  free  play  of  the  conscience. 

2.  A  prescription  or  detailed  statement  of  ingre- 
dients; a  recipe. 

1706  PHILLIPS  led.  KerseyX,  Formula.,  a  Physician's  Pre- 
scription or  Bill  appointing  Medicines  to  be  prepared  by  an 
Apothecary.  1791  W.  YONCE  in  Beddoes  Calculus  (1793! 
34,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  intention  to  publish  your 
formula.  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  546  My  formula  has  been, 
I  the  tincture  joined  with  the  dec.  lin.  so  as  to  administer 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  or  thirty  drops  to  children . .  twice  or 
thrice  within  the  twenty-four  hours.  1830  M.  DONOVAN 
Dam.  Econ.  I.  293  White  Currant  Wine  May  be  made 
according  to  the  same  formula. 


FORMULAIC. 

3.  a.  Math.  A  rule  or  principle  expressed  in 
algebraic  symbols. 

1796  KIRWAN  Klein,  Mm.  <ed.  2)  I.  Pref.  6  An  algebraic 
formula.  1836  EMERSON  Nature^  Idealism  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  163  In  physics,  .the  memory,  .carries  centuries  of  obser- 
vation in  a  single  formula.  1850  DAUBENV  Atomic  Theory  v. 
(ed.  2)  156  A  general  formula  for  calculating  the  specific 
heat  of  each  class  of  compounds.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  \.  25 
The  algebraist  easily  recalls  to  mind  a  few  brief  formulas. 

b.  Chem.  An  expression  of  the  constituents  of 
a  compound  by  means  of  symbols  and  figures. 

1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  II.  480  If.  .the 
formula:  for  the  morbid  deposits  are  calculated  in  relation  to 
CIH,  their  connexion  with  the  formula  for  protein  will  be 
more  obvious  to  the  eye.  1853  W.  GREGORY  Itwrg.  Chem. 
(ed-  3)  266  So  thai  MR  is  the  general  formula  for  a  mono- 
basic salt.  1881  WILLIAMSON  in  Nature  No.  618.  414  Thus 
chloro-carbonic  acid  was  represented  as  a  compound  of  car- 
bonic acid  with  carbonic  chloride,  and. .the  formula  was 
made  to  contain  the  formula;  of  those  bodies. 

c.  In  general  scientific  use,  a  group  of  symbols 
and  figures  containing  a  condensed  tabulation  of 
certain    facts.      Dental  formula ;    see    DENTAL. 
Hence  sometimes  used   for  the  set  of  facts  that 
might  be  expressed  by  a  formula. 

1855  BAIN  Senses  fy  Int.  n.  iv.  §  9  Each  species  of  animal 
has  its  particular  formula  of  ordering  the  legs  in  walking. 

Formulaic  (fj?imi*fl^ik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  formula. 

Formulaic  equation,  an  identical  equation. 

1882  CASSELL,  Formulaic  equations.  189*  ACNES  M, 
CLEKKE  Fattt.  Stud.  Homer  i.  28  Formulaic  and  other 
expressions  common  to  both. 

Formular  (fjrimi/Hai),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  type 
*fonnular-i$,  f.  FORMULA.  As  sb.,  a.  F.  formu- 
laire.  See  -AR  1,  %.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Formal,  correct  or  regular  in  form. 

1773  JOHNSON  in  Boswell  29  Apr..  A  speech  on  the  stage, 
let  it  flatter  ever  so  extravagantly,  is  formular.  It  has 
always  been  formular  to  flatter  Kings  and  Queens. 

2.  Pertaining  to  formulae  ;  formulary, 

1880  MUIKHKAD  Gains  in.  §  180  note,  Under  the  formular 
system  in  use  in  the  classical  period. 

B.  sb.  A  prescribed  or  set  form,  formulary ; 
hence,  a  model,  type.  ?  Obs. 

1563  ABP.  PARKER  Corresf*.  (1853)  183,  I  had  of  mine  own 
head  moved  my  lord  of  London  to  bethink  himself  of  some  for- 
mular of  common  prayer.  1578  SIR  H.  SYDNEY  in  Lett,  fy 
Man.  State  (1746*  I.  246  He  ys  a  rare  Ornament  to  thys  Age, 
the  very  Formular,  that  all  well  dysposed  young  Gentylmen 
of  ouer  Court,  do  form  allsoe  thear  Maners  and  Lyfe  by. 
1603  FLOKIO  Montaigtu  in.  ix.  (1632)  564  Before  I  had  ever 
scene  any,  I  would  ha.ve  beene  glad  to  have  had  but  a  paterne 
or  formular  of  one.  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  vi.  §  20  (1740)437 
The  Liturgy  must  be  deprived  of  all  the  primitive  Formulars. 

Fo:rmulari'stic,  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -IST  +  -ic.] 

Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  formuladzation. 
1864  WEBSTER  (citing  EMERSON). 

Fornuilarization  (f^Jmi/Zlarsiz^'Jan).  [f. 
next  + -ATION.]  The  action  of  formularizmg;  also, 
a  formularized  statement. 

1881  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  in  Getttl.  Mag.  CCL.  159  The 
formularisation  of  rules.     1886  MUIRHEAD  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XX.  677/2  The  great  majority  of  these  so-called  enactments 
were  probably  nothing  more  than  form ularizat ions  as  of  cus- 
tomary law. 

Formularize  (fjfimuflawiz),  v.  [f.  FORMULAE 
a.  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  express  in  a  formula  or  formal 
statement ;  to  formulate. 

1851  Frase^s  Mag.  XLV.  90  Every  process  Is  formularized 
in  the  most  scientific  language.  i86a  GOULBURN  Educ. 
World  in  Replies  to  Ess.  <$•  Rev.  37  Her  doctrines  were 
evolved.. by  formularizing  the  thoughts  embodied  in  the 
record  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles.  1876  BARTHOLOW  Mat. 
Med.  (1879)  247  The  comparative  merits  of  tannic  and  gallic 
acids  maybe  formularized  as  follows  :  for  local  effects  tannic 
acid,  for  systemic  effects  gallic  acid  is  to  be  preferred. 
Hence  Fo'rmularizing  vhl.  sb. 
1891  Athenaeum  15  Aug.  222/3  A  clumsy  formularizing  in 
general  of  Talleyrand's  sharpest  and  most  famous  mot. 

Formulary  (f^umi/?Iari),  sb.  and  a.  [ad.  F. 
formulairt  sb.  —  collection  of  formulae,  ad.  L. 
*f0rrtitildn'uw,ncMt.  sing,  of formuldrius (recorded 
in  sense  '  lawyer  skilled  in  formulae ') :  see  FOR- 
MULA, FOBML'LAB,  and  -ABY.] 

A.  sb.  A  collection  or  system  of  formulas ;  a 
statement  drawn  up  in  formulas  ;  a  document  con- 
taining the  set  form  or  forms  according  to  which 
something  is  to  be  done  (esp.  one  that  contains 
prescribed  forms  of  religious  belief  or  ritual). 

1541  R.  COPLAND  (title}  Questyonary  of  Cyrurgyens,  with 
the  formulary  of  lytell  Guydo  in  Cyrurgie.  n  1626  BACON 
On  Libel  in  1592  Wks.  1861  VIII.  204  In  the  practice  of  all 
law,  the  formularies  have  been  few,  and  certain,  and  not  varied 
according  to  every  particular  case,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  i. 
xxxii.  (1655)  274, 1  beleeve  evry  onehath  som  mode  and  modell 
or  formulary  of  his  own,  specially  for  his  private  cubicular  de- 
votions. i723\V*ATF,RLAND  At/i.  Creed  iv,  Wks.  IV.  223  They 
received  this  Creed,  .as  an  orthodox  formulary,  and  an  ap- 
proved rule  of  faith,  a  1734  NORTH  Life  Guildford(\T^  260 
A  committee  of  council  to  settle  the  formulary  of  the  coro- 
nation. 178*  BURNEY  Hist.  yJ//«.(i78gi  II.  11.  121  It  contains 
..  a  Formulary  of  the  Ecclesiastical  tones.  1827  HENTHAM 
Ration.  Evid.  Wks.  1843  VI.  441  Take  up  a  history  of  an  old 
French  lawsuit . .  it  is  the  same  dull  formulary  in  every  case. 
1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Dw.  Worship  no  The  Anglican 
Formularies,  however,  do  not  recognize  Hymns  at  all. 
b.  ?  A  formula. 
178*  WARTON  Enq,  PotmsRoiuley  23  These  poems  abound 


467 

with  modern  words,  and  modern  formularies  of  expression. 
1874  J.  SULI.Y  Sensation  fy  Intuition  112  A  boundless  faith 
in  the  primitive  formulary  '  I  can  '. 

B.  adj.  Of  the  nature  of  a  formula  or  prescribed 
form  ;  of  or  relating  to  formulas. 

1718  MORGAN  Algiers  II.  iv.  293  Visiting  his  Tomb,  they  say 
a  Fedha,  or  formulary  sort  of  Prayer  for  Success.  1766  JOHN- 
SON in  BoswelL  Feb.,  The  formulary  and  statutory  part  of  law. 
1775  —  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  11  June,  Part  of  it  [an  epitaph], 
which  tells  the  birth  and  marriage,  is  formulary,  and  can  be 
expressed  only  one  way.  i86a  Hfcl.rs  Orgnniz.  Daily  Life 
120  Alt  that  is  merely  formulary,  and  that  depends  solely 
upon  rules.  1875  POSTE  Gains  111.  Coinm.  (ed.  2)  445  Under 
the  formulary  system  the  term  was  still  employed. 

b.  Of  a  person:  Closely  adhering  to  formulas. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  MI.  ii.  155  There  is  . .  in  the 
incorruptible  Seagreen  himself,  though   otherwise  so  lean 
and  formulary,  a  heartfelt  knowledge  of  this  latter  fact. 

Formulate  (^fanWWt),  v.  [f.  FORMULA  + 
-ATE  3.  Cf.  F.  formuler.']  trans.  To  reduce  to 
a  formula ;  to  express  in  (or  as  in)  a  formula ;  to 
set  forth  in  a  definite  and  systematic  statement. 

1860  EARL  CARNARVON  Recoil.  Druses  Lebanon  v.  49  The 
Druse  doctrines  were,  .rapidly  formulated  into  a  system. 
1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  i.  iv.  §  26  (1875)  88  Besides 
that  definite  consciousness  of  which  Logic  formulates  the 
laws,  there  is  also  an  indefinite  consciousness  which  cannot 
be  formulated.  1880  KINGLAKE  Crimea.  VI.  ix.  225  Lord 
Raglan  did  not  unconsciously  formulate  for  himself  any 
settled  design.  1883  Q.  Rev.  CLVI.  326  The  Heads  of 
Houses  . .  entrusted  the  Provost . .  with  the  responsibility 
of  formulating  the  document. 

Hence  Fo'rmulated,  Fo'rmulating  ///.  adjs. 

1860  MARSH  Eng.  Lang.  235  Formulated  doctrine.  1876 
C.  M.  DAVIES  Utiortli.  Lond.  99  An  established,  formulated, 
orthodox  spiritism.  1895  Atltenxum  24  Aug.  253/1  The 
formulating  effects  of  his  [Laud's]  churchmanship. 

Formulation  (f^tmi/n^'Jan).  [f.  prec.  :  see 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FORMULATE. 

1876  DOUSE  Grimm's  L.  §  i.  i  The  concise  formulation  of 
which  it  [Grimm's  Law]  is  susceptible.  1885  CLODD  Myths 
ff  Dr.  I.  iv.  67  Facts  which  led.. to  the  formulation  of  the 
solar  theory. 

Formulatory  (fpMmirflat3-ri),».  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -OBY.]  Relating  to  formulation. 

1887  Westm.  Rev.  CXXVIII.  841  Put  in  this  bald  formu. 
latory  fashion,  the  difference  between  the  two  may  seem  un- 
important. 

t  Fo'rimile,  s6.  Obs.  [a.  F.  formule,  ad.  L. 
formula :  see  FORMULA.] 

1.  =  FORMULA. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  IV.  164  A  wel-governed  Republic 
is  bounded  by  the  formule  of  certain  Laws.  1773  Gentl. 
Mag.  XLI1I.  170  The  first  trial  of  this  formule  was  on  the 
observations  from  whence  he  had  deduced  itt  of  which  he 
gives  a  table  for  each  station. 

2.  ?  A  little  form  or  shape. 

1829  Young  Lady's  Bk,  469  A  series  of  frames,  or  Tommies, 
is  obtained.  .The  principal  formule  is  to  be  placed  on  a  piece 
of  London  drawing-board- 

Formule  (fp'imiur),  v.  rare.  [ad.  F./ermtit- 
er,  f.  formule  FORMULA.]  =  FORMULATE. 

1851  R.  KNOX  Gt.  Artists  %  Anal.  13  Could  we  formule 
the  doctrine  as  simply  as  [etc.].  Ibid,  103  The  doctrine 
. .  cannot  be  formuled  m  so  clear  a  manner. 

Formulism  (f$r.imi/21iz'm).    [f.  FORMUL-A  + 

-ISM.  Cf.  next.]  Adherence  to  or  dependence 
upon  formulas  ;  also,  a  system  of  formulas. 

1840  CAKLYLE  Heroes  (1858)312  Triviality,  Formulism  and 
Commonplace  were  come  for  ever.  1851  RUSKIN  Stonei  fen. 
II.  viii.  §  51  The. .love  of  systematizing,  which  gradually 
degenerated  into  every  species  of  contemptible  formulism. 
1 83 1  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  603/1  The  whole  of  this  complex  theory 
is  ruled  by  a  mathematical  formulism  of  triad,  hebdomad,  etc. 

Formalist  (f/'jmirflist).  [ad.  F.  formulate : 
see  -1ST.]  One  fond  of  formulas. 

1851  R.  KNOX  Gt.  Artists  ^  Anal.  15  The  mere  formulist 
(Cuvier  also  was  a  formulist  in  a  sense \ 

Formulistic  (f/amizai-stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
•10.]  Displaying  fondness  for  formulas. 

1873  MORLEY  Rousseau  II.  xvi.  310  Its  prudential  didactics, 
its  formulistic  Sociality.  [Cf.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III. 
iv.  vi.  (1871 >  162  The  uncalculating  Spirit  of  Jacobinism,  and 
Sansculottic  sansformulistic  Frenzy  !J 

Formulization  (ff?umiril3iz,?i'j3n).  [f.  next 
+  -ATION.]  The  action  of  the  vli.  FOHMULIZE. 

1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Yen.  III.  ii.  §  86  The  curious  tendency 
to  formulization  and  system  which,  under  the  name  of  philo- 
sophy, encumbered  the  minds  of  the  Renaissance  schoolmen. 
1873  Catttrnf.  Rev.  XXI.  774  Every  formulization  of  truth 
is  not  absolute  but  relative. 

Formalize  (f? -.imiwbiz),  v.  [f.  FORMULA  + 
-IZE.]  traits.  To  reduce  to  or  express  in  a  for- 
mula ;  to  construct  a  formula  for. 

1851  WESTCOTT  Intro:!.  Sttufy  Gosp.  \.  (1875)  49  The 
labours  of  Priests  and  Scribes  in  after  time  formulized  what 
the  Prophets  had  taught.  1859  MASSON  Brit.  Novelists  iv. 
255  The  ideas  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  which 
that  Revolution  had  promulgated  and  formulized.  l88a 
T.  MOZLEY  Remin.  Oriel  II.  cv.  228  They  have  formulized 
their  religion  into  these  two  monosyllables. 

Hence  Po'rmulized///.a.  Also  Fo'rmnlizer, 
one  who  formulizes. 

1864  KINGSLEY  Rom.  fy  Tent.  x.  293  The  formulizers  of  that 
law  were  none  other  than  the  celibate  Roman  clergy.  1865 
PUSF.Y  Trut/i  Eng.  Ch.  94  That  vast  formulized  theory. 

Formy  (fpumi),  a.  [ad.  F. forme:  see  FOBM&] 

1.  Her.  Of  a  cross  :   =  PATT^E. 

1562  LEICH  Armorie  56 b,  He  beareth  Azure,  a  crosse 
formye  vecked  Argent.  Ibid.  57  b,  A  Crosse  formie  Sable. 
1889  ELVIN  Diet.  Her.,  Formy,  a  cross  pattee. 


POBNEAN. 

f2.  Ofthefajces:   =  FIGUKATK  A.  2  a.  Obs. 

1576  TCHBICRV.  Generic  65  From  midde  July  untill  the  ende 
of  August  they  make  tlieyr  fewmishing  altogether  formic. 

Formyl  (f/-jmil).  Chem.  [f.  FORM-  +  -YL.] 
The  hypothetical  radical  (CHO)  of  formic  acid. 

1879  CVi.vjv//V  Tir/ift.  Educ.  IV.  118/2  Formyie  is  the  hypo- 
thetical radical  of  formic  acid,  first  discovered  in  the  red  am. 

Pomace,  obs.  form  of  FURNACE. 

Fornacic  (fc-inarsik),  a.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  formic-, 
fornax  furnace  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  a  furnace. 

1807  HEADRICK  Yieju  Min.  Arran  216  The  smelting  of 
iron,  and  other  fornacic  uses. 

Ferriage :  see  FUKNAGE. 

Foniale,  v.  Sc.  Also  9  forenail.  [Of  ob- 
scure origin  ;  Jam.  suggests  the  sense  '  to  NAIL  or 
fasten  up  beforehand  .]  trans.  To  alienate  the 
income  of  (an  estate)  in  advance  ;  in  mod.  use  'to 
spend  (money)  before  it  is  gained  '  (Jam.). 

1478  Ada  Ditin.  Cone.  (1839)  13  He  sail  nouther  bell..na 
fornale,  langar  na  sevin  jeris,  nane  of  his  landis. 

tForne,a«'i'.,a.and/«/>.  Obs.  Forms:  I  foran, 
forn(e,  3  foren,  3-5  forn,  Orm.  form,  4-7  forne. 
[OE.  foran  (Northumb.  fora),  forne  adv.  =  OS. 
foran,  forana,  OHG.  forna  (MHG.,  mod.Ger. 
vorne,  vorn) ;  f.  root  of  FOR,  FORE  adv. 

The  adj.  appears  to  be  an  English  development  from  the 
adv.,  and  not  an  adoption  of  the  ON./oni  ancient.] 

A.  adv. 

1.  With  respect  to  place,     a.  Of  position :   In 
front,  before  the  eyes  ;  in  or  on  the  front,  opp.  to 
behind,     b.  Of  motion  :  Forwards,  to  the  front. 

a.  a  1000  RiiLiles  liv.  8  (Gr.)  Wonnum  hyrstum  Foran 
xefraetwed.     c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  4361   pat   host   abod    be- 
nynde  &.  forn.     41400-50  A  lexander  3925  pis  breme  best 
bare . .  Before  forne  in  be  fronte  thre  fell  tyndts. 

b.  c  1000  Daniel  557  (Gr.)  pat    bait  treow  sceolde   telgum 
besnasded  foran  afeallan.   c  1305  LAY.  26899  And  ten  busend 
hehte  aneouste  foren  wenden.     1430  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  ill. 
xxii,  He  rode  forne  Brenning  full  note. 

2.  With  respect  to  time  :  a.  Formerly ;  in  former 
time.     b.  Thenceforward,  in  future. 

13..  Caw.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  2422  pes  wer  forne  be  freest  bat 
fol^eS  alle  be  sele.  14..  Trentalle  S.  Greeorii  in  Tttn- 
tiale's  I'is.  (18431  80  For  pynes  thar  hym  dred  non  forne  Of 
purgatory  no  of  helle. 

3.  Prefixed  to  prepositions,  and  occas.  to  another 
adverb  :   a.  Prefixed  to  again,  against,  adv.  and 
prep. :  Right  in  front,      b.  Forne  an,  at :  before, 
in  front  of.   C.  Forne  in  :  straight  before,   d.  Forne 
to  :  before,  both  of  place  and  time.     e.  Forne  on  : 
right  forward,  seriatim. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  2  FaraS  on  baet  castel  bajt 
foran  [c  1160  Hatton  foren]  on^en  eow  ys.  <  1200  ORMIN 
553  Pe33  tokemi  eft  furrnpn  To  serrfenn  wukemalumm. 
c  laog  LAY.  20120  Up  bra;id  Ardur  his  sceld  foren  to  his 
breosten.  Ibid.  23968  His  hereburne  gon  to  falsie,  foren 
an  his  hafde.  Ibid.  24032  Ar5ur  beh  to  ban  jsete,  forn  at 
bere  burje.  Ibid.  29269  And  foren  to  basre  nihte  fur  ber  on 
brohte.  1388  WYCLIF  Mark  xv.  39  The  centurien  that 
stood  forn  ajens  sij,  that  [etc.].  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7759 
There  met  hym  bis  Mawhown  . .  Euyn  forne  in  his  face. 

B.  adj.     a.  Of  place  :  Anterior,  front,     b.  Of 
time :  Former. 

(1440  Promp.Parv.  172/2  Forne  parte  of  a  schyppe,  or 
forschyppe.  I485CAXTON  Trevisas  Iligden  11.  i.  71  a,  From 
the  begynnyng  of  his  forne  dedes.  1565  JEWEL  Def.  Apol. 
(1611)  340  It  was  true  in  Old  forne  yeeres,  about  twelue 
hundred  yeeres  agoe. 

C.  prep. 

a.  Of  motion  :  Before,  in  front  of,  in  advance  of. 
O.  E.  Chron.  an.  894,  Pa  for  rad  sio  fierd  hie  foran.   <r  1000 

[see  FORE-RUN].  c:ii75  Lamb.  Horn.  51  Leofe  moderswim 
pu  foren  me.  c  ia$o  Gen.  fy  EJC.  3541  Mac  us  godes  foreu 
us  to  gon.  c  1380  Sir  P crumb.  3649  pe  kyng  hem  passede 
with-inne  a  wyle,  Forn  hem  be  mountance  of  two  myle. 

b.  Of  position :    Before,  before  the  face  of,  in 
sight  of.     Hence  of  fighting  :  In  behalf  of. 

c  1*50  Gen.  ^  Ex.  3866  God  [bad]  . .  foren  hem  smiten  on 
fle  ston.  13. .  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  200  Gij  stode  forn  him  in  bat 
flett.  c  1440  Parlonope  2172  To  see  hym  dye  me  forn. 
a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  3211  Agaynste  her  fone  I  faught 
hem  forne.  1602  2nd  ft.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  Prol  70 
Stories  of  love,  where  forne  the  wondring  bench,  The  lisping 
gallant  might  inioy  his  wench. 
C.  Of  time  :  Before. 

a  1300  Cnrsor  M.  22429  (Gott.i  Forn  domes-dai. 
d.  Of  cause  :  On  account  of. 

c  1440  Bone  Flor.  67  To  mykyll  bale  was  sche  borne,  And 
many  a  man  slayn  hur  forne. 

D.  Comb.,  as  fern-cast  v.  =  FORECAST  v.,  to  pre- 
meditate; forn- father  =  FOREFATHER;  forn-goer, 
a  predecessor ;  forn-had///.  a. ,  formerly  possessed ; 
forn-said ///.  a.  =  FoRESAin///.  a. 

CI374  CHAUCER  Troylm  m.  472  (521)  He  . .  Hadde  every 
thing  that  her. to  might  avayle  *Forn-cast.  c  1386  —  Pars. 
T.  P  374  Malice  ymagined,  avysed,  and  forncast.  c  1400 
Test.  Loire  i,  Chaucer's  Wks.  (1561)  290  b,  Enuie,_  forne- 
caste  and  ymagined.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  9768  (Fairf.)  pe 
gilt  Adam  our  *forn-fadir  spylt.  1450-1530  Klyrr.  our 
Ladye  26  The  worshyp  of  god  ys  songe  . .  after  the  maner 
of  cure  forne-fathers.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  258/1  He 
hath  lerned  of  his  *forn  goers  whiche  dyd  that  ought  not 
to  be  forgoten.  1381  WYCLIF  Judges  xvi.  28  Lord.  ?eeld 
to  me  nowe  the  fornhad  \pristinam]  strength.  1509  Bury 
n'ills  iCaniden)  109  My  lord  y  abbot  off  y  monastery  in 
Bury  *n"ornseyd. 

t  Fornean,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  FOR/«/.  +  «<?<*«  wk. 

dat.  neut.  of  >i>!a/i  NIGH.]     Nearlv,  almost. 
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PORNELLO. 

c  jooo  Ags.  Ps.  Ixxiili].  i  Me  for  nean  syndon  losode 
im  ba  ealle  on  foldan  fota  gangas.  a  1175  Cott.  Ham.  227 
l-'or  nean  en  endc  bissere  wurold. 

II  Forne-llo.  Mil.  Ota- '  [a.  H.fornello,  dim. 
of/onto  (lit. '  oven ')  -.-L./uritus  oven.]  A  cavity 
in  which  powder  is  placed  for  blasting. 

1687  H.  RANDOLPH  Archipelago  70  How  manymines,  and 
fomellos  were  blown  up. 

Foment   (.foment),   fornenst   (fojne-nst), 

adv.  and  prep.  Sc.  and  north.  Forms :  6  foir-, 
for-,  fore-anerapst,  -ane(i,nst,  -(a)nent(s, 
-nence,  -nena(t,  -nentis,  9  foore-,  for(e)- 
(a)nen(s)t,  6-  foment,  [f.  FORE  adv.  +  ANENT.] 

1.  Right  opposite  to,  over  against ;  facing. 

1524  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VI.  236  For  defence  of  his 
Borders  foranempst  Scotland.  1582-8  Hist.  James  I"!, 
(1804)  204  In  the  straitt  passage  foirnent  the  goldsmyths 


ii  June,  My  house  is  right  foment  the  tank. 

f2.  a.  (Ready)  against,     b.  With  regard  to. 

1533  BELLKNUEN  Lily  (1822*  15  Reddy  fornence  all  aven- 
turis  that  micht  occur.  1700  Rob.  lITs  Answ.  in  WatiotPt 
Collect,  ii.  p.  iv,  But  we  will  do  you  understand  What  we 
declare  foment  Scotland. 

1 3.  quasi-of/p.  Opposite.    Obs. 

1548  THOMAS  [tal.  Gram,  ff  Diet.  (1567),  Dirimpetto, 
foranenst.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  u888j 
I.  35  The  bray  foranent  vpon  Laudian  syde. 

Forneys,  obs.  form  of  FURNACE. 

Foruical  (f<rjnikal),  a.  [f.  L.  fornic-em  arch 
+  -AL.]  '  Pertaining  to  the  fornix '  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

t  Fornicarer.  Obs.  rare  ~ ].  [?  f.  L.  forni- 
C(ir-ius  +  -ER  '.]  A  fornicator. 

c  1400  Apal.  Loll.  37  Seynt  Poule  . .  forbedib  us  to  tak 
meit  or  comyn  wib  beis.  -fornicarers. 

t Fornica'rious, a.  Obs.  rare- l.  [f.  as  next 
+  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  fornication. 

1688  J.  NORRIS  Theory  Lave  it.  ii.  105  Fornicarious  mix- 
ture, .must  of  necessity  be  a  sin. 

t  Fo'rnicary,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  Also  3  forme-, 
fornycarie,  5  fornycary.  [ad.  L.  fornicari-us 
masc.,  fornicaria  fern.,  f.  fornic- :  see  next  and 
-AEY.  Cf.  QY.fornicaire.]  A.  sb.  A  fornicator. 

1382  WYCLIK  Isa.  Ivii.  3  Sonus.. of  a  fornycarie  [Vulg. 
fornicarix].    1496  Dives  ff  Panp.  (W.  de  W.)  vi.  viii.  243/1 
God  shall  deme  fornycaryes,  &  them  that  do  auoutrye. 
B.   aJj.  Addicted  to  fornication,  lecherous. 

1381  WYCLIF  Ecclits,  xli.  25  Shame  3ee.  .fro  biholdynjs;  of 
a  fornycarie  womman.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls'  VII. 
469  He  schulde  doo  ri}t  of  preostes  fornicaries  [de  Sftccr- 
dotibus  fornicariis]  and  of  hire  concubynes. 

Fornicate  (fp-anikeit),  v.  [f.  L.fornuSt-,  ppl. 
stem  oifornicarl  of  same  meaning,  i.  fornic-,  fornix 
brothel,  originally  arch,  vault  (see  FORNIX).]  intr. 
To  commit  fornication. 

1552  HULOET,  Fornicaten,  or  commit  fornication  or 
lechery,  fornicor.  1649  MILTON  Ei/toit.  xxviii.  Wks.  (1847) 
336/2  These  shall  hate  the  great  Whore  . .  and  yet  shall 
lament  the  fall  of  Babylon,  where  they  fornicated  with  her. 
1668  ETHEREDGE  She  won'd  if  she  cou'd  \\.  ii,  We  ..  are 
resolved  to  fornicate  in  private.  1824  LANDOR  Imag.  Conv. 
1. 155  He  hunted  and  drank  and  fornicated. 

Hence  Fo'rnicating  vbl.  sl>.  and  ppl.  a. 

1620  BP.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  i.  viii.  42  The  heroicall 
spirit  of  Luther  . .  chose  rather,  .to  be  an  honest  Husband, 
than  a  fornicating  Frier.  1625  BP.  SAUNDERSON  Titvlve 
Serm.  (16371  207  Their  fornicating  both  bodily  with  the 
daughters,  and  spiritually  with  the  Idols  of  Moab. 

Fornicate  (fp-Jnik/t),  a.  [ad.  L.  fornicdt-us, 
i.  fornix  arch,  vault:  see -ATE  ^.]  =  FORNICATED; 
spec,  in  Sol.,  Conchol.,  and  Entom. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Fornicate,  arched,  vaulted  like  an  oven  or 
furnace.  1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  PI.  1099  Fornicate,  arched. 
1839  SOVVERBY  Man.  Conchol.  Gloss.,  Fornicate,  arched. 
1856-8  W.  CLARK  Van  dcr  Hoeven's  Zool.  I.  326  Four  seta? 
of  haustellum,  and  an  upper  fornicate. 

Fornicated  (fp'unik^ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  L.  forni- 
cal-us  (see  FORNICATE  a.)  +  -ED  '.]  Arched,  bend- 
ing over  ;  esp.  in  Bot.  of  a  leaf,  etc. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  218  The  Stylus. .  is  divided  at 
the  top.into  three  fornicated  branches. 

H  With  word-play  on  FORNICATE  v. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  n.  iii.  (1851)  173  [She]  gives  up  her 
body  to  a  mercenary  whordome  under  those  fornicated 
arches  which  she  cals  Gods  house. 

Fornication l  ff^mlkf-fsn}.  [a.  OF.  fornic- 
ation, -acion,  f.  late  L.  fornication-em,  n.  of  action 
i.fornicarl:  see  FORNICATE  and  -ATION.]  Volun- 
tary sexual  intercourse  between  a  man  (in  restricted 
use,  an  unmarried  man)  and  an  unmarried  woman. 


ichery]  has  branches 

,  c.  -  -;--     -j-a  «•  "nUNNE   Handl.  Synne 

7352      fornycacyoun'    [ys],   whan   two  vnweddyde   hane 

JllvsHnnn          n  *lrr.    It'~*      J,   /_    '*>..         r    ~,~*  ,,.       •>  _       •'*""; 


.-  .  -J.W ~  •**»•   ».   j-^    »»  iioisoeiicr 

putteth  awaye  his  wyfe  (except  it  be  for  fornicacion).  1601 
SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  v.  i.  195  Shee.  .accuses  him  of  Forni- 
cation. 1779  JOHNSON  10  Oct.  in  Bos-.vell,  Fornication  is 
a  crime  in  a  single  man.  1874  VAN  BUREN  Dis.  Genit  Ore. 
41  rormcation  is  always  irregular. 

b.  fig. ;  esp.  in  Scripture  :  The  forsaking  of  God 
for  idols  ;  idolatry  ;  also,  spiritual  fornication 
111340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixxii.  26  pou  lost  all  bat 


dus 


468 

fornycacioun  fra  be.  1691-8  NOBRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1711) 
III.  47  'Tisa  kind  of  Spiritual  Fornication,  .to  admit  any 
Creature  into  a  Partnership  with  him  in  our  Love.  1860 
PUSEY  Miu.  Proph.  298  All  forsaking  of  God  being  spiritual 
fornication. 

Fornication  -  (Qtmikji'jMi).  Arch.  [ad.  L. 
fornication-em,  L  for/ticdtus  vaulted,  i.  fornix  arch, 
vault :  see  -ATION.]  An  arching  or  vaulting. 

1703  T.  N.  City  ty  C.  Purchaser  138  Fornication,  In 
Architecture,  is  an  Arching,  or  Vaulting.  1810  C.  JAMES 
Mil.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  App.,  Fornication  is  an  arching,  or  vaulting. 

Fornicator  (ff?'aiik«'taj).  [a.  L.  fornicator, 
agent-n.  t.fornicari:  see  F'ORNICATE.] 

I.  One  who  commits  fornication. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  u.  180  Oure  cart  shal  he  drawe, 
And  feet-he  forth  cure  vitailes  of  fornicatores.  1477  EARL 
RIVERS  iCaxton)  Dictes  ii  Kepe  you  oute  of  the  companyes 
of.  .fornicatours.  1552  Am-.  HAMILTON  Cateck.  (13841  i° 
Fornicatouris  and  provokaris  to  the  synne  of  lechorle. 
a  1710  BP.  BULL  Serm.  Wks.  I .  ix.  237  What  will  become  of. . 
the  adulterer,  the  fornicator .  .and  such  |ike  r  1869  SPURGEON 
Treas.  Dai'.  Ps.  x.  3  If  a  man  is  a  fornicator,  or  a  drunkard. 

t  2.  Billiards.  (See  quot.)   Obs. 

1674  Cotton's  Compl.  Gamester  i.  29  Make  your  Adversary 
a  Fornicator,  that  is.  having  past  your  self  a  little  way,  and 
the  other's  Ball  being  hardly  through  the  Port,  you  put  him 
back  again,  and  it  may  be  quite  out  of  Pass. 

t  Fo'rnicato:ry,  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec, :  see  -OBY.] 
Of  the  nature  of  fornication. 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  88  It  was  not  the  unlawfulness  as 
Fornicatory,  but  as  impious  directly  which  they  suspected. 

Fornicatress  Jpunike'tres).  [f.  FORNICATOH 
-f  -ESS  '.  Cf.  Qf.fornicateresse.]  A  woman  ad- 
dicted to  or  guilty  of  fornication. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  160  Those  that  haue  been 
dayly  fornicatresses.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  n.  ii.  23. 
1621  AINSWORTH  Annot.  Pcntat.  Deut.  xxiii.  17  Common 
whore,  fornicatresse. 

t  Fornicatrice.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  fornicatrice-m, 
fornicatrix  :  see  next.  Cf.  Y.fortticatrice.]  -  prec. 

£1450  Mironr  Sulitacion  912  Inpossible  is  y*  this  woman 
be  ffornicatrice. 

Fornicatrix  (fpunik^triks).      PI.  -trijr.es. 

[a.  L.  fornicatrix,  fem.  of  fornicator.']  =  prec. 

1586  Perth  Session  Rec.  in  C.  Rogers  Soc.  Life  Scot. 
(1884)  II.  xii.  244  To  shave  the  heads  of  fornicators  and 
fornicatrixes.  1655  in  Kirkton  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  (1817)  171 
note,  One  quadrilapse  fornicatrix.  1768  Life  <y  Adv.  Sir  B. 
Sapsknll  II.  130  What,  sir  (exclaimed  the  old  fornicatrix). 

Forniciform  (fc-ini'siffJim),  a.  Hot.  [f.  L. 
fornic- cm,  fornix  arch,  vault  +  -(I)FOHM.] 

1860  MAYNE  Expo*.  Lex.,  Forniciform,  Bot.,  resembling 
an  arch  or  vault  ;  vaulted. 

•)•  Forniin,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  forneme  ;  pa.  pple. 
3  fornumen,  fornomen.  [OK.  forniman,  pa.  t. 
fornam,  fontim,  pa.  pple.fbrnumen,  f.  Yui\- pref. 

+  niman  to  take.]  trans.  To  take  away,  do  away 
with,  destroy ;  also,  to  take  up,  appropriate  by 
encroachment. 

Beowulf  1205  (Gr.)  Hine  Wyrd  fornam.  ciooo  Saxon 
Leechd.  I.  118  Wi5  weartan,  jenim  bas  ylcan  wyrte  ..  hy 
beo5  sona  fornumene.  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  2228  Min  two 
childre  aren  me  for-numen.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter cv\\\.  [cix.] 
23  Alsschadw,  when  heldes,  for-nomen  I  am.  c  1350  in  Kng. 
Gilds  (1870)  359  Kuerych  tannere  . .  shal,  for  be  stret  b1  he 
for-nemep,  twey  shullynges  by  be  ;ere.  c  1430  Compleynt 
56  in  Lydg.  Temple  Glas  (1891)  App.  60  }ee.  .Han  me  for- 
nome  tunge  &  speche. 

Fornix  (ffjuniks).  [a.  L.  fornix  arch,  vaulted 
chamber.]  Something  resembling  an  arch. 

a.  Anat.  esp.  an  arched  formation  of  the  brain. 
1681  tr.  Willis'  Rein.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Fornix,  a  hollow 

?lace  in  the  brain,  bending  like  an  arch.     1799  Hied.  Jrnl. 
I.  329  The  fornix  . .  raised  at  its  anterior  extremity.     1881 
MIVART  Cat  268  This  fornix  is  made  up  of  two  white  cords 
closely  approximated  anteriorly. 

b.  Bot.  (See  quots.) 

1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.  s.  v.  Arch,  Fornix,  a  small 
elongation  of  the  corolla,  which  commonly  covers  the 
stamina.  1862  M.  C.  COOKE  Man.  Bot.  Terms,  Fornix, 
arched  scales  in  the  orifice  of  some  flowers. 

c.  Conchol.  '  The  excavated  part  of  a  shell, 
situated   under  the  umbo.    It  also  signifies  the 
upper  or  convex  shell  in  the  Ostrea'  (Craig  1848). 

t  Fornmnb,  v .  06s.  rare-1,  [i.  FOK-  fref.i 
-t-NuMBz;.]  intr.  To  become  numbed. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ii.  9  How  much  so  euer  they 
fornommed,  whosoever  is  touched  earnestly  wl  the  feare  of 
God,  hee  will  wishe  none  other  remedy. 

For-old  a. :  see  Yox-fref.l  10. 

t  Foro'ld,  -v.  Obs.  [OE.  forealdian,  f.  FOR- 
pref.l  +  ealdian  to  grow  old,  f.  eald,  OLD  a.  Cf. 
OHG.  faralten  (mod.  Ger.  verallen}.]  intr.  To 
grow  old,  wear  out  with  age. 

C900  tr.  Sxaa's  Hist.  in.  iv.[vi.]  (1890)  166  Ne  forealdije 
beos  hond  afre.  a  1300  Holy  Roodn  (Ashm.)  in  Lcf.  Hood 
(1871)  24  It  ne  bar  nober  lef  ne  rynde  as  it  uorolded  [MS. 
Vernon  for-oldet]  were,  c  1305  Edmund  Con/.  175  in  E.  E. 
P.  (1862)  75  He  hem  forbrende  stilleliche  :  for  hi  forolbed 
[S.  Eng.  Legendary,  S.  Edmund  175  :  for-olde]  were. 

Foroughe,  obs.  form  of  FURROW. 

t  ForoU't,  forou'ten,  prep.  Obs.  Forms  :  i 
foruton,  4  foroutyn,  -owtyn,  -outen,  forout(e, 
4-5  forowt,  (4  foreowt\  5-6  foroutin,  6  forow- 
tin,  7  foroutten.  [OE.foniton,  -titan,  f.  FOB 
prtp.  +  illon,  -an,  f.  tit  OUT.] 

1.  a.  Except.     OE.  only.     b.  Besides. 
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0.  E.  Ckron.  an.  1122,  Se  fir.. for  bearnde  ealle  be  minstre 
for  uton   feawe  bee.      1375  HAKBOUK  Bruce   xi.   no  Fifty 
thousand  of  archerys  He  had,  forouten  the  hoblerys.    c  1425 
WYNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  xlii.    126  He  had  . .  Kotire  scor  on 
hardy  arniyd  men,  Forowte  archeris. 

2.    Without. 

1:1350  Will.  Palerne  2681  To  late  hire  lengbe  fulle  a 
fourteni^t  for-oute  alle  greues  of  saujtes  to  be  cite,  c  1425 
WYNTOUN  Cron.  viii.  xxxvii.  66  He  forowt  gruchyng  De- 
lyveryt  hym  of  coursis  thre.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  in.  x. 
59  Forowtin  faill.  1609  SKENE  Keg.  Maj.  m  Quhere  dome 
is  given  foroutten  Judge  sitand,  that  is  na  dome  of  law. 

t  ForoU'th,  adv.  and  prep.  Sc.  Obs.  Also 
4  forrouth,  4-5  forow(e)th.  [app.  a  var.  of 
FOHWITH  ;  cf.  Sc.  (Barbour)  trwiout/i  =  out  with. 
Perhaps  FORHOW  is  a  shortened  form  of  this.] 

A.  adv.  a.  Of  position  :  In  front,    b.  Of  direc- 
tion :  Forward,     c.  Of  time  :  Before,  beforehand. 

1375  BAKUOUR  Bruce  vi.  202  Ta  Fifty  weill  Armyt,  and 
forouth  ga.  Ibid.  xw.  242  The  Erll  thomas  wes  forrouth  ay. 
Ibid.  xvi.  504  As  3e  forrouth  herd  me  tell. 

B.  prep.  Of  time  or  place  :  Before. 

1375  BAHBOUR  Brnce  i.  163,  I  sail  Hald  It.. as  myn  eldris 
forouch  [sic MS.  :  tread  forouth]  me.  Ibid.  XI.  341  Evyn 
forrouth  hym  suld  ga  The  vaward.  c  1375  Sc.  Trey-bk.  11. 
722  The  Gregeois  swyth  Aryvede.  .A  litiTf foroweth  pe  even- 
nynge.  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  xxxviii.  134  Dai  gaddryd 
bame  all ..  And  schupe  bame  forowth  bame  to  be. 

Forow,  obs.  f.  FURROW  ;  var.  FORROW,  Obs.  Sc. 

Forpained,  -pampered:  see  FoK-/n/<  6. 

t  Forpa'SS,  v.  Obs.  Also  forepaas.  [ad.  OF. 
for-,  fourpasser,  f.  fors,  FOR-  pref?  +  passer  to 
PASS  ;  in  Spenser's  quasi-archnic  use  the  prefix 
seems  to  be  taken  as  FORE-.] 

1.  trans.  To  go  beyond,  surpass,  excel.     [So  in 
OF. ;  in  qnot.  1374  Skeat  takes  for  as>  a  conj.] 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  \.  101  In  al  Troyes  citee  Nas  noon 
so  fair,  for  passing  every  wight,  So  aun.m-llyk  was  hir 
natyf  beautee.  133 .  STARKEY  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  England 

&  Ixxii,  So  my  wytt  and  capacyte  hit  for-passyth.     1550 
OYEKDALE  Sfir.  Perle  xxx.  83  b,    Lyke  as  the  spyryte 
forepasseth  and  ouercommyth  the  fleshe  in  Christe.    1579 
TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  303. 2  They  . .  know  that  it 
forepasseth  all  our  wits. 

b.  To  exceed  (a  time-limit\ 

1622  BACON  Hen.  VII,  72  The  Subject  should  haue  his 
time  of  Watch  for  flue  yeares  . .  which  if  hee  fore-passed  his 
Right  should  be  bound  for  euer  after. 

2.  intr.  To  pass  beyond.     In  Spenser:    To  go 
past,  pass. 

1496  St.  Si.  Albans,  Fishing  D  iv,  Whether  over  the 
water  he  woll  forpas.  1590  SPENSER  /".  Q.  in.  x.  20  One 
day  as  hee  forpassed  by  the  plaine  With  weary  pace.  1591 
—  M.  Hitbberd  519  Scarse  can  a  Bishoprick  forpas  them  by. 

Forpierce,  -pinch :  see  FOR-  fref.1  5  and  5  b. 

Forpi'ne,  v.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Also  6-7  fore- 
pine,  [f.  FOR- pref.l+  PINE  v.]  trans.  To  cause 
to  pine  or  waste  away ;  to  torture,  famish,  waste. 
(Often  in  pa.  pple. ;  peril,  intr.') 

c  1205  LAY.  29130  Munekes  he  for-pinede  on  mani  are  wise. 
1297  K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1159  He  lai  uorpined  in  pe  wounde. 
?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  365  Hir  face  frounced  and 
forpyned.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ii.  9  He  was  for- 
pyned  with  extreme  sorow.  1577  St.  A  ng.  Afa««aALongni.) 
30  Whom  meates  puff  up,  whom  fastynges  forepine.  a  1618 
J.  DAVIES  Commend.  Poems  (Grosart)  20/1  Its  wood  to  be 
fore-pinde  with  waslefull  carke.  1626  Sir  F.  Drake  re- 
vived in  Arb.  Garner  V.  545  Our  long  fasting.. might  some- 
what forepine  and  waste  us.  1865  Reader  No.  117.  338/3 
For-pined  my  cheek  you  see. 

Hence  Forpi'ned,  Forpi'ning  ///.  adjs. 

'377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  vi.  157  For-pyned  schrewe!  <  1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  205  Pale  as  a  for-pyned  gpost.  _  1597-8^  BP. 
HALL  Sat.  v.  ii.  91  Grim  Famine  sits  in  their  forepined 
face.  1818  M  u. MAN  Samor  92  Forepining  day,  and  vigilant 
sleepless  night. 

Forpit,  forpet  (f^'Jpit,  -et).  Sc.  and  north, 
dial,  [corruption  of fourth  fart.]  The  fourth  part 
of  some  other  measure,  now  of  a  peck. 

1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scat.,  Lauarhs.  VI.  77  As  much  land 
as  is  requisite  for  sowing  a  cap.fulL  or  forpet  of  seed. 
a  1794  in  Ritson's  Sc.  Songs  I.  184,  I  ha'e  brew'd  a  forpet 
o'  ma't.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  p.  vi,  4  lippies 
or  forpits  =  i  peck  or  1  of  a  bushel  or  firlot  respectively. 
1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  ch.  vii,  'A  forpit  or  twa  of  sault.' 
1862  HUNTER  Biggar  f,  House  of  Fleming  v.  60  Two  pecks 
and  two  forpits  of  bear  at  the  cost  of  2/2</.  1892  in 
Nortkumb.  Gloss, 

For-plaint,  -possed,  -prick :  see  FOR-  pref.\ 

Forprise  (fjrjpraiz),  sb.  Also  7  foreprise. 
[a.  Al '.forprise,  i .  forpris  :  see  next]  An  excep- 
tion or  reservation. 

(1192  BRITTON  n.  xv.  |  6  Sauntz  fere  nule  forprise.]  1530 
Act  22  Hen.  VIII,  c.  15  The  excepcions,  forprises,  and 
prouisions  in  this  present  pardon  hereafter  mencioned.  1602 
FULBECKE  ist  Pt.  Parall.  10  Hee  woulde  haue  leuled  Ihe 
Fine  with  a  foreprise  or  exception  of  certaine  acres.  1613 
SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  ( 1636)  18  He  shall  make  no  foreprise  in 
his  Writ  1676  in  COLES.  1848  in  WHARTON  Lam  Lex. 

Forprise  (fpiprai-z),  v.  Forms  :  5-8  forprise, 
(6 -yse),  6-8 foreprise, (6  -ice,  7  -yse,forseprise ', 
7-  foreprize.  [f.  AF.  forpris,  -se,  pa.  pple.  olfor-^ 
prendre.forsprendre  to  except,  t.for(s-,  FOR-  preffl 
+prendre  to  take.] 

trans.  To  take  out,  except,  or  reserve  ;  esp.  in 
Law  phr.  except  ^ed  ami  forprise  J.  Now  rare. 

[1303  Lib.  distant,  in  Munim.  Gildhallx  II.  I.  168  Le  Due 
de  Brabaunt . .  qe  est  forsp--is  par  nostre  Seignour  le  Rei 
dEngletcrre.]  1488  Act  3  Hen.  VII,  c.  3 1  ill  The  lowne* 
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of  Berwyk  and  Carlile  oonly  except  and  forprised.  1535 
Act  26  asn.  VIII,  c.  6  §4  Any  games,  .the  game  ofshotinge 
onely  exceptyd  and  forprised.  1565  JEWEL  Def.  Apot. 
(1611)  384  Dame  loane,  I  trow,  ye  will  haue  fort-prised  out 
of  this  number.  1620  BP.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  in.  iii, 
Fore-prizing  none  but  such  as  haue  the  gift  of  continencie. 
1686  Koval  Proclam.  10  Mar.  in  Land.  Gtiz.  No.  2120/2 
Executed  and  always  foreprized  out  of  this  Our  Pardon,  all 
Treasons  [etc.].  1797  TOMLINS  Law  Did.  s.  v.  Forprise% 
Leases  and  conveyances,  wherein  excepted  and  forprised 
is  an  usual  expression.  1864  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm,  fy 
/•>(.-.  III.  115  One  individual  alone  foreprized. 

Forquhy,  Sc.  form  of  FORWHY. 

f  Forqui-che,  v.  Obs." 1  [f.  FOB-  pref.1  +  OE. 
cwician,  f.  cwic,  QUICK  a.]  intr.  To  come  to  life. 

c  1200  Trin.  Call.  Hont.  77  We  don,  alse  bing  do5,  be 
haueS  Iciu  on  swele,  forquichie3  ban  here  time  cunkflft 

Forqui'dder.  Obs~ *  In  3  forcwiddare. 
[f.  Kou-  -,  FORE-  prefJ-  +  *cwiddere^  agent-n.  f. 
cwiddian  to  tell.]  A  foreteller. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  212  peos  beoS  hore  owune  prophetes 
fovcw  id  dares. 

Forraine,  obs.  form  of  FOREIGN. 

For-raked,  -raught:  see  FOR-  prefl  6  b,  4. 

Forra(y,  obs.  form  of  FORAY, 

t  Forre'de,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  forrisdan  =  OHG. 
for-)  ferr&ten  (Ger.  verrathen}.']  trans.  To  de- 
ceive, betray,  seduce. 

«  1000  WULFSTAN  Horn.  (Napieri  160  Eadwerd  man  for- 
ra:dde  and  sy85an  acwealde.  c  1205  LAY.  14867  |>urh  his 
dohter  Rouwenne  mine  uader  he  uor-radde.  a.  1225  Juliana. 
18  Ne  nulHch  leauen  ower  read  bat  forreadeS  ou  seoluen. 
c  1250  Gfn.  <y  Ex.  2192  Do  was  losep  sore  for-dred  Dat  he 
wore  oc  Shura  hem  for-red.  a  1300  Body  «$•  Soul  in  Map's 
Poems  337  The  world,  .that  mani  a  soule  haved  for-rad. 

Forrede,  obs.  form  of  FURRED. 

Forrel(l,  Forrester :  see  FOBEL,  FORESTER. 

For-rend :  see  FOR-  pref. l  5  b. 

Forrey,-eie,  obs.  ff.  of  FORAY. 

t  Forri'dden,  pple.  and  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  FOR- 
pref.  l  +  ridden,  pa.  pple.  of  RIDE  v.}  a.  Of  a  per- 
son :  Wearied  with  riding,  b.  Of  a  horse  :  That 
has  been  ridden  to  excess  (in  quot.  transf\ 

i£oo-2oDuNBAR  Poems  Ixi.  62  The  court  hes  done  my  curage 
cuill,  And  maid  me  [ane]  forriddin  muill.  1635  CRANLEY 
Amanda  23  Young  bold-faced  Queanes,  and  old  fore-ridden 
lades.  1820  Scots  Mag.  May  422  Sare  forridden,  my  merry 
men  vie  Left  me  my  livan1  lane. 

tPorridel.  Obs.  [OE. /orrzdel,  f.  Fo*-pre/:* 
+  root  of  rldan  to  RIDE.]  One  who  rides  in 
advance.  Also_/g:  a  precursor,  a  preliminary. 

L  1000  .&LFRIC  Horn.  II.  168  Cyning.  .Tptilla..sende  his 
forridel  . .  cySan  his  to-cyme  3am  halgan  were,  a  1*25 
Ancr,  R.  206  OSer  swuche  uor-rideles.  Ibid.  300  Al  be 
uorrideles  bet  brouhten  in  fa  sunne  bet  is  be  deofles  heaued 
bet  me  schal  totreden  anon. 

Forrill,  var.  of  FOREL. 

Forrit  (fj?'rit),  adv.  Sc.  [repr.  FORWARD,  or  a 
coalescence  of  this  with  FORERIGHT.]  Forward. 

1786  BURNS  Pastoral  Poetry  vi,  Come  forrit,  honest  Allan! 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxviii, '  What  for  are  ye  no  getting 
forrit  wi*  the  sowens?'  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks. 
1855  I.  145  Things  wunna  retire  and  come  forrit  as  I  wish. 

Hence  Po'rritsome  a.,  forward,  (  pushing'. 

1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  200  '  I'm  not.  .a  forritsome  man.' 

Forroast :  see  FOR-  pref. l  5. 

tForroo*t,z>.  Obs.  [ME./<7m>te«,  f.  FOR-  prefl 
-f  roten,  ROOT  v.]  intr.  To  *root'  as  a  swine. 

c  1230  Halt  Meid.  13  Ha  in  hare  wur5unge  as  eaueres 
forroteden. 

t  FoiTO't,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  forrotian^  f.  FOR- 
pref.i  +  rotian  to  ROT  ;  =  MLG.  vorroten  (Ger. 
verrotteri}.'}  intr.  To  rot  away,  putrefy. 

^900  Kentish  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  64  Et .  ,putrescet± 
and  forrotad.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  in  Jtfne  welan  forrotiao 
biforan  bine  e^an.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  138  WiSuten  salt  fleshs 
..forroteo  sone.  01300  Seven  Sins  iv.  in  £.  K.  P.  (1862)  17 
pou  salt . .  for-roti  to  axin  and  erbe. 

fig.  1340  Ayenb.  205  Chastete  . .  bet  uorrotede  ine  be 
watere  of  uoule  lostes. 

Hence  Forro'tted  ppl.  a.,  putrefied,  rotten. 

^897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xvii.  (1871)  124  Dast  sio 
reSnes  t5a:s  wines  Sa  forrotedan  wunde  . .  claensige.  1340 
Ayenb.  148  J?e  leme  uorroted  ssolde  ssende  be  hole. 

T  FO'ITOW,  adv.  and  prep.  Sc.  Obs.  [prob.  short. 
f.  FOROUTH,  FOR  WITH  ;  cf.  otow=outouth,  outwith. 
See  AFORROW,  TOFORROW.]  A.  adv.  Beforehand, 
in  advance.  B.  prep.  Before  (in  time  or  place). 

1375  BARBOUR  Bntce  i.  120  Walys  ensample  mycht  have 
bene  To  jow,  had  }e  it  forow  sene.  Ibid.  VH.  145,  I  will 
that  he  ga  forrow  vs.  1474  Ada  Audit.  (1839 >  35  On  friday 
forou  witsonday.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  73 
On  that  nycht  ane  lytill  forrow  da. 

Forrow,  obs.  form  of  FORAY. 

For-rue,  -run  :  see  FOR-  pref.1  2,  6  b  and  8. 

t  Forsa'do.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  Sp.  for$adot  now 
written  forzado.]  A  galley-slave. 

1625-^5  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  n.  1367  There  were  many  other 
Christian  Slaues,  but  more  then  two  hundred  Forsados. 
1722  D.  COXE  Carolina  28  The  Majority  of  tho  Inhabitants, 
are  Forc'adoes  or  forc'd  People,  having  been  Malefactors  in 
some  Parts  of  Mexico. 

Forsaid :  see  FORKSAID. 

Forsake  (f^s^'-k),  v.  Pa.  t.  forsook  (f^jsu-k). 
Pa.  pple.  forsaken  (f^is^l*k'n).  Forms  :  Pres.  t. 
i  forsace,  {Nor thumb,  fo^esacco),  2-3  south. 
vorsake,  (fursake,  4  south,  vorsake,  forsak,  6 
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'  forsayke),  2-  forsake.  Pa.  t.  i  forsoc,  3-4 
forso(c)k,  south,  vorsoc,  -k,  3-6  forsoke,  (4 
forsukve,  6  foresoke},  6-7  forsooke,  4-  forsook; 

also  7  weak  form  forsaked.  Pa.  pple.  i  forsacen, 
3-4  fursake(n,  forsakin,  -yn,  3  forsoc,  4-6 
forsake,  6-9  forsook;e,  (7  forsoken),  3-  for- 
saken ;  weak  forms  3-4  forsaked,  -id.  [OE. 

forsacan,  f.  Foi\- ^ref.1  +  sacan  to  contend,  dispute, 
deny  ;  cf.  OS.  forsakan  (Du.  verzakeri)t  OHG. 
firsahhan  to  deny,  repudiate,  renounce.] 

1 1.  trans*  To  deny  (an  accusation,  an  alleged 
fact,  etc.).  Obs. 

c  1250  Gen.  .5-  Ex.  1767  StalSe  ic  for-sake.  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  (1724)  473  5"f  eni  clerc  as  felon  were  itake,  &  vor 
felon  iproued,  &  ne  mi^te  it  no^t  uorsake.  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Boeth.  11.  pr.  iv.  27  (Camb.  Mo.),  I  ne  may  nat  for-sake  the 
ryht  swyfte  coursof  my  prosperite.  fi$8qSertn,(M.S.  Helm.i; 
pel  [Ananie  and  Safira]  forsoken  to  Petir  here  monei  ^at  ^ei 
nadden.  c  1440  Promp.  Paru.  172/2  Forsakyn,  and  denyyn, 
abitego.  c  1511  \st  Eag,  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  31/1 
They  forsake  that  tnaria  is  the  moder  of  god. 

t  b.  To  deny  knowledge  of  (a  person).  Obs. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  15997  iTrin.)  Petur  . .  had  forsake  his 
lord  bries  on  a  rowe.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  viii.  91  Seynt 
Peter  forsoke  our  Lord  thries. 

fc.  To  deny,  renounce,  or  repudiate  allegiance 
to  (God,  a  lord,  etc.).  Also  rarely,  forsake  to. 

a  1225  Juliana  33  Mi  feader  &  mi  moder  for  |n  but  ich 
nule  |?e  forsaken  ;  habbe  forsake  me.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
22205  Pan  sa'  a'l  t)aa--E:>  funden  lele  in  cristen  lai,  Oither 
to  iesu  crist  for-sake,  Or  underli  sa  wraful  wrake.  Ibid. 
25149  Wicked  man,  |?at  godd  forsakes.  1483  CAXTON  Gold. 
L,eg.  81  b/2  For  we  haue  not  folowed  the  synne  of  our  fadres 
that  forsoken  theyr  God.  1537  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  131,  I 
forsake  the  Bysshoppe  of  Romes  vsurpyt  pouer. 

f  d.  To  *  deny  '  (oneself)  ;   =DENY  v.  7.    Obs. 

CH75  Lamb.  Horn.  145  Forsake  him  seolf,  and  bere  his 
rode,  c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  i.  xlii, 
Who  soo  wyll  come  after  me,  forsake  hymself.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopt.  Epist.  80  As  renouncing  and  forsaking  nice  selfe. 

f2.  To  decline  or  refuse  (something  offered). 
With  simple  obj.  or  to  and  inf.  Obs. 

a  800  Corpus  Gloss.  650  Detractauit,  forsooc.  c  893  K. 
ALFRED  Oros.  n.  iv.  §  2  An  consul,  .forsoc  (?one  triumphan. 
a  1000  Linus  Edgar  ii.  §  8  pone  [mynet  J  nan  man  ne  forsace. 
«X22S  Jidiajia  n  Sei  me  hwi  ^u  forsakest  \>i  sy  &ti  selh&e. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  411  Roberd  hym  bybojte  ..  bat  yt 
was  wel  gret  trauayl,  to  be  kyng  of  bulke  lond  . .  War  boru 
he.  .vorsoc  yt  al  out.  c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B) 
250  Dai  offerd  gold  ensense  &  myrre,  and  bou  forsoke  none 
of  birre.  1395  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  9  My  sone  and  . .  his  wif 
haue  forsake  to  be  myne  executours.  1470-85  MALORY 
Artkur\\.  xviii,  The  thre  knyghtes.  .yelded  hem  vnto  syr 
kay  and  sir  kay  forsoke  hem  and  said  he  foughte  neuer  with 
Hem.  1593  GREENE  Newsfr.  Heaven  fy  Hell  D  iij  b,  This 
Brick-layer  who  forsooke  to  goe  into  Heauen  because  his 
wife  was  there.  1605  CAMDEN  Rent.  (1637)  275  He  . .  for- 
sooke  a  right  worshipful  roome  when  it  was  offered  to  him. 
[1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  HI.  335  He.  .forsakes  his  Food.] 

absol.   1382  WVCLIF  Prov.  i.  24, 1  clepede,  and  jee  forsoken. 

t  b.  To  decline  or  refuse   to   bear,  encounter, 

have  to  do  with,  undertake  ;  to  avoid,  shun.    Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  182  Nolde  me  tellen  him  alre  monne 
duskest,  bet  forsoke  eiine  buffet,  uor  one  speres  wunde. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xiv.  315  Na  multitud  he  forsuk  of 
men,  Quhill  he  hade  ane  aganis  ten.  1385  in  Eng.  Gilds 
(1870)  54  Qwo-so  be  chosen.  .&  he  forsake  his  offyce  he  xal 
paye . .  iij  s.  1398  TREVJSA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  Ixiii.  iTolIem. 
MS.*,  A  nober  kynde  of  magnas,  bat  forsakeb  yren  and 
dryuebit  awey.  ^1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  173  Ifaleche 
be  in  straunge  cuntre  . .  he  schal  forsake  alle  maner  of  curis 
bat  ben  harde  to  do.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1580)  Si  Hanging 
on  the  Crosse,  no  shame  he  did  forsake.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  33  We  followe  libertie,  and  forsake  servitude. 
f  c.  To  refuse  respect  or  obedience  to  (a  com- 
mand, duty,  etc.) ;  to  disregard.  Also,  to  neglect 
(to  do  something).  Obs. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  ui  Swa  saul  be  king  dude  be  forsech 
godes  heste.  121300  Cursor  M.  6523  Sum  of  bairn  bis  fast 
forsoke.  Ibid.  28246  Ic  for-soke  oft  to  kyrk  at  ga.  1340 
HAM  POLE  Pr.  Cousc.  4406  Al  bas  men.. pat  sal  forsake  to 
wirk  Cristes  werk.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  273 
pe  kynges  knyjtes.  .forsook  Clito  his  faire  byhestes. 

3.  To  give  up,  renounce,  a.  To  give  up,  part 
with,  surrender  (e$p.  something  dear  or  valued). 
Passing  into  sense  4. 

(-893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  xii,  §  3  He  bat  wses  call  for- 
sacende.  c  xaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  147  Hie  forsoken  be 
wereld  and  eorSlicbe  wele.  a  1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn. 
105  Vor  bine  luue  ich  uorsoc  al  bet  me  leof  was.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  23045  paa  bat..al  bis  werld  welth  forsok.  £1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)xix.  88  Hehase  forsaken  wyf  and  childer 
and  all  be  Heches  . .  of  be  werld.  1582  BENTLEY  Man. 
Matrones  ii.  12,  I  rather  did  forsake  my  right  than  to 
behold  such  cruelnesse.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's 

Voy.  I.  ix.  12  b,  Forsaking  the  name  of  a  Captayne  any 
longer,  caused  himselfe  to  be  called  king.  1593  SHAKS. 
Lucr.  157  For  himself  himself  he  must  forsake.  1781 
COWPER  Hope  585  Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends. 

b.  To  break  off  from,  renounce  (an  employment, 
design,  esp.  an  evil  practice  or  sin ;  also,  a  belief, 
doctrine).  -\  Till  lyth  c.  occas.  with  inf.  as  object. 

c  1175  Lamb,  Horn.  81  He  seal  his  sunne  uor-saken.  c  izoo 

Vices  %  Virtues  (1888)  23  Nu  5urh  godes  grace  bu  hes  hafst 
forsaken.  ^1305  St.  Andrew  6  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  98  pis 
obere  here  nettes  gonne  forsake.  1382  WYCLIF  Heb.  x.  25 
Not  forsakynge  cure  gederinge  to  gidere,  as  it  is  of  custom 
to  sum  men.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  42  l>e  emperour 

..  forsuke  Cristen  fayth.  1401  Pol.  Potms  i  Rolls)  II.  49 
Who  wil  allege  the  temple  for  glorie  of  our  chirche,  fforsake 
lie  to  be  cristen.  c  1460  Pol.  Rel.  <y  L.  Poems  118661  236 
Vcrtu,  godede,  &  almi«dede,  arn  al  forsake.  1548-9  (Mar.) 


POBSABY. 

Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (Baptism),  Doest  thou  forsake  the  deuill 
and  all  his  workes?  1558  BP.  WATSON  Sev.  Sacram.  xxix. 
186  He  must  forsake  to  dwel  with  hys  father  and  mother. 
1601  CHESTER  Love's  A/art.,  Dialogue  ccxvii,  Haue  I  for- 
sooke to  bathe  me  in  the  floods.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg,  Georg. 
iv.  218  Streighten'd  by  my  Space,  I  must  forsake  This  Task. 
1703  MAUNUHELL  y<ntrn.  Jttnts,  (1732)  140  We  were  forc'd 
to  forsake  our  intended  visit.  1844  STANLEY  Arnold (18581 
II.  viii.  14  Nor  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  has 
been  so  forsaken.  1894  J.  T.  FOWLER  Adamnaii  Introd. 
56  The  southern  Picts  . .  had  forsaken  idolatry. 

4.  To  abandon,  leave  entirely,  withdraw  from ; 
esp.  to  withdraw  one's  presence  and  help  or  com- 
panionship from  ;  to  desert,  f  To  forsake  patch  : 
?  to  quit  the  spot. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1228  He  bairn  for-soke  in  al  ber  nedis. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  \\.  7  Til  whaim  now  he  spekis  for- 
sakand  baire  felaghschip.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Friars  T.  224, 
I  wol  holde  company  with  the,  Til  it  be  so  that  thou  forsake 
me.  c  1422  HOCCLEVE  Learn  to  Die  506  Forsake  y  am, 
frendshipe  y  can  noon  fynde.  (1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of 
Aymon  xxi.  461  Whan  niawgys  sawe  that  they  forsoke  the 
place,  he  followed  theym  not.  11533  ^-D'  BEKNEKS  Huon 
cxxxviii.  516  They  . .  forsoke  theyr  horses  on  the  see  syde. 
1548—9  (Mar.)  Hk.  Coin.  Prayer  Matrimony,  And  forsaking 
all  other  kepe  thee  only  to  her.  1602  CARKW  Cornwall 
135  a,  The  Foy  men  gave  them  so  rough  entertaynment  at 
their  welcome,  that  they  were  glad  to  forsake  patch,  without 
bidding  farewell.  1674  MARTINIERE  Voy.  N.  Countries  64 
The  night  forsook  us  quite,  the  Sun  continuing  always  in 
our  sight.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  n.  vi,  Thou  hast  forsook 
Thy  Juba's  cause.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  318 
Larks  . .  forsake  that  climate  in  winter.  1816  J.  WILSON 
City  of  Plague  n.  iv,  I  implored  her  to  forsake  the  city. 
1833  L.  RITCHIE  Watui.  by  Loire  115  The  road  forsakes  the 
river.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Love  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  71  This 
passion  ..though  it  begin  with  the  young,  yet  forsakes  not 
the  old.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xxvii.  197  It  [a  hut]  was 
forsaken,  and  half  buried  in  the  snow.  1881  JOWETT 
Thucyd.  I.  45  Those  who  forsake  allies  whom  they  have 
sworn  to  defend. 

absol.  A  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  363  He'll  learn  to 
flatter  and  forsake.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  100  If  thou 
forsake,  we  verily  do  the  same. 

t  b.  Of  things :   To  fail,  disappoint  the  hopes 
of.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  6  The  corruptyble 
rychesse  of  this  worlde.  .forsaketh  and  deceyueth  him  whan 
he  weneth  best.  1610  BP.  CARLETON  Jurisd.  v.  73  It  is  not 
to  be  marueiled,  if  the  truth  of  Religion  afterward  forsaked 
them.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  361  Their  food 
.  .never  forsakes  them  in  those  warm  latitudes. 

Forsaken  ^W-k'n^,  t  forsake,  ppl-  a. 
[pa.  pple.  of  FORSAKE  v.]  In  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  Deserted,  left  solitary  or  desolate. 

£-1305  Pilate  238  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  n?  He  ..  caste  hit 
wiboute  be  toun  among  olde  walles  forsake.  1388  WYCHK 
Ps.  lxii[il.  3  In  a  lond  forsakun.  c  1430  LYDG.  Venus-Mass  in 
Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (1879)  Notes  395  Me  semeth  amonges 
all  I  am  on  of  the  most  for-sake.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iii. 
3  Forsaken,  wofull,  solitarie  mayd.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 
World  n.  (1634)  532  This  banished  Nation  retained  their 
..love  of  their  forsaken  Country.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE 
Rom.  Forest  ii,  This  apparently  forsaken  edifice  might  be 
a  place  of  refuge  to  banditti.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony. 
(1876)  IV.  xviii.  218  Their  forsaken  state  was  not  owing  to 
any  oppression. 

f  b.  Of  words  :  Disused,  obsolete.    Obs. 

1612  BREREWOOD  Lang,  ff  Relig.  vi.  53  The  articles  of 
league  . .  could  very  hardly  in  his  time  be  understood,  by 
reason  of  the  old  forsaken  words. 

t  2.  Morally  abandoned.     Also  absol.    Obs. 

1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxx.  206  Bot,  quhair  the  iust 
dois  ioyne  thame  with  forsakin,  Be  war  thay  get  not  wickit 
Acabs  takin.  1597  HOOKEK  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xlii.  §  13  Those 
impious  forsaken  miscreants. 

Hence  Forsa'kenly  adv. ;  Porsa'kenness. 

1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  xxxii.  xlvii,  Leaves  ..  For- 
sakenly  about  the  tree  doth  lye.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH 
Urania  93  To  make  me  the  more  miserably  end  with  neg- 
lectiue  forsakennesse.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  (1838}  252  So 
could  the  Hero  [Dante],  in  his  forsakenness.. still  say  to 
himself.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der,  I.xvii  Tragediesof  the 
copse.. where  the  helpless  drag  wounded  wings  forsakenly. 

Forsaker  (f#isfipkai).  Now  rare.  [f.  FORSAKE 
v.  +  -ER  ].]  One  who  forsakes. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xxx.  i  Wo  !  ?ee  sonus  forsakeres  seith 
the  Lord.  11507  Comnmnyc.  (W.  de  W.)  Bij,  Of  synne 
a  forsaker.  1689  Def.  Liberty  agst.  Tyrants  139  They  may 
justly  be  called  forsakers  and  traytors.  1821  Examiner 
803/2  The  faithless  forsakers  of  Parga.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT 
Theo.Suck  159  In  this  sort  of  love  it  is  the  forsaker  who 
has  the  melancholy  lot. 

Forsaking  (f^is^i-kin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FOKSAKE  v. 
+  -ING  t.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FORSAKE. 

c  1320  Cast.  Love  1637  Then  helpeth  ther  no  pledyng  there, 
Ne  forsakyng.  1:1440  HYLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494) 
i.  xxxviii,  Traueyle.  .whiche  to  an  uncunnyng  man  semyth 
a  forsakyng  of  god.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
23  b,  For  y°  forsakyng  of  one  worlde,  we  shall  haue  more., 
than  there  is  . .  in  an  ..  hondred  thousande  worldes.  1611 
BIBLE  Isa.  vi.  12  Vntill  ..  there  be  a  great  forsaking  in  the 
midst  of  the  land,  a  1612  DONNE  Btafai'arot  (1644)  *$  Ever 
in  his  forsakings  there  are  degrees  of  Mercy.  1842  MANNING 
Serm.  (1848)  I.  xviii.  268  The  forsaking  of  the  light  of  God's 
countenance  is  our  portion  in  the  lot  of  sinners, 

t  Fo*rsar(y.  Obs.  [ad.  Fr.  \forsairet  -faire, 
now  superseded  by  format.]  A  galley-slave. 

1546  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII^  XI.  284  As  toching  the  for- 
sares,  He  could  not  of  his  honour  rendre  them,  having  before 
gyven  them  libertye.  a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  I.  (1586)  182 
The  Masse  was  said  in  the  Gallies  . .  in  Presence  of  the 
Forsaris.  1721  STHYPE  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  i.  xviii.  149  A  pro- 
clamation . .  that . .  every  such  author . .  be  committed  into  the 
galleys,  there  to  row  in  chains,  as  n  slave  or  forsary. 


FORSAT. 

11  PoTSat.  Oh.  rare-1.  [Fr. ;  now  written 
forcat.']  In  phrase  To  flay  at  forsat  (  =  F.  jotter 
au  forcar  :  to  adhere  strictly  to  certain  rules 
the  observance  of  which  is  not  generally  obligator)-. 

1674  COTTON  Camfl.  Gamester  in  Singer  Hist.  Cards  340 
If  you  play  at  forsat  tthat  is  the  rigour  of  the  play*  he  that 
deals  wrong  loseth  one  and  his  deal. 

Forsay,  -scald,  -scattered  :  see  FOR-  fry.1 

Forae :  see  FOKCE. 

t  Forsee,  »•  Oh.    [OK/crston,  f.  Fov./rK1 

+  sion  to  see  ;  =  OS.  forsehan  (Pu.  verticil),  OHG. 
far-,  fersehan  (mod.Ger.  •versehen\'\  trans.  To 
disregard,  despise,  overlook. 

971  BUM.  Ham.  37  Ne  forseoh  bu  nxfre  bine  jerynd. 
••  H7S  f.auiff.  Horn.  113  Ne  biS  his  mehte  nohwer  for-sejen. 
>i  ins-Sr.  Marker.  15  Ha  blindlunge  gaS  and  forseoogodd. 
(11300  £.  E.  Psalter  xci.  12  [xcii.  n]  For-segh  min  egh, 
lokande,  pas  |>at  ere  mine  ille.wiliar.de. 

Forsee :  see  FORESEK. 

t  Forsee'k,  v.  Ol>s.  [f.  FOR-//X/-'  +  SEEK.] 
/nz/w.  To  seek  thoroughly,  seek  out. 

a  1300  Sarnmx  50  in  J?.  £.  P.  (1862)  a  fe  wormis  bat  hit 
habbi|>  al  for-sojt.  1584  GREENE  CarJr  of  AwCM^wfa. 
iGrosarr  IV.  161  To  deuise  his  destruction  which  simply 
foresought  thy  preferment.  1614  J.  DAMES  Eclo£.  98  Wks. 
iGrosart)  II.  TO/I  Vartue  it's  sed  (and  is  an  old  said  saw)  Is 
for  hur  selfe,  to  be  forsought  alone. 

b.  To  weary  ,'oneself)  with  seeking. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17597  P1""  sandes  come  again  vn-spedd 
I>ai  war  for-soght  bam  vp  and  dun. 

Forseethe  :  see  FoR-frt/.l  5. 

Forsemens :  see  FOKCKMENT. 

For-sench :  see  FORK-  frt/.1  5. 

Forsene :  see  FOKCEXK. 

Forset  (f(Iise-t),  v.  Now  dial.  Also  6,  9  fore-. 
[OE.  forsfttan,  f.  FOR-  pref.1  +s(ttan  to  SET  ;  — 
MHG.  versttitn.  OE.  \aAforsittan  in  same  sense.] 

1.  trans.  To  beset  (lit.  and_/fy.) ;  to  bar  (a  way; 
with  dot.  of  person) ;  to  surround,  invest  (a  city, 
etc.) ;  to  waylay,  entrap  (a  person  or  animal). 

£•900  tr.  fi.r.f.i's  Hist.  III.  xiv.  [xix.l  (1891)  213  pxt  heo 
him  bone  heofonlican  wej  forsette  &  fortynde.  13..  E.  E. 
AlUi.  P.  B.  78  My  gomez  . .  for-settez  on  vche  a  syde  be 
ceteaboute.  ('1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  ll'ace  (Rolls)  1815 
For-setten  byfore,  &  eke  byhyndc  Wyb  crokes  ilkon  ober 
gan  bynde.  la  1400  jforte  Ar.'k.  1896  Thay  hade  at  }one 
roreste  forsette  vs  the  wayes.  1-1430  Ckev.  Assifne  251 
Thow  haste  forsette  be  ;onge  qwene.  £1470  HARDING 
Ckron.  CLXXI.  iv,  Km^htes,  A  litell  fro  Duresme  their 
waye  forsetl.  1577  HOLINSHED  CArott.  I.  Scoll.  437/1 
The  Earle  of  Angus  caused  the  Castetl  to  be  forsette.  1508 
MANWOOD  Lames  forest  xx.  §  4  (1615)  171/1  They  might 
hunt  and  chase  the  wild  beasts ..  towards  the  forest,  so  that 


Glcss.,  Far-set  (Furness*,  to  waylay. 

2.  Sc,  To  overburden  or  overpower  with  work. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxii.  n  Forsett  is  ay  the  falconis 
kynd,  Bot  euir  the  mittane  is  hard  in  mynd 

Hence  t  Fo'rset  sl>.  06s.    ?  A  stratagem. 

r»33o  R.  BRVNXE  Ckron.  ll'acf  (Rolls)  2912  Ne  schal 
nought  Brenne  bede  me  trypct  |>at  y  ne  schal  tunic  hym 
wib  a  forset. 

Forset,  obs.  form  of  FACCET. 

Forshake:  see  FoR-/r<r/1  I. 

t  Forshakel.  Oh.  [f.  FOR-  pref?  +  shatel, 
SHACKLE  sb.]  (See  quot) 

1304  in  Rogers  Afrit,  ff  Prices  I.  xxi.  538  [The  forshakel 
of  Cheddington  (1304)  and  the  lustlegg  of  Trillek  and  Troy 
11308,  1328)  are  local  equivalents  of  the  plough-shoe]. 

t  Forsha-me,  v.  Oh.  [OE.  forsceamian,  f. 
FOR-  pre/.l+.« eamian:  see  SHAME-'.]  intr.  To 
be  greatly  ashamed.  In  OE.  also  impersonal. 

1 897  K.  .ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xxi.  isoDaet  hieonzieten 
oset  hie  mon  Uele . .  &  hie  forscamise.  a  1050  L  ibfr  Samtitt. 
viii.  (1889)  40  On  him  sylfum  be  his  synnum  ajenum  for- 
sceamijean.  riaoo  ORMIN  12528  pe  deofell  wennde  awejj 
man  Forrshamcdd  off  himm  sellfenn. 

t  Forsha-pe,  -'.  Oh.  For  forms  see  SHAPE  r. 
[OE./arsc{ppan  str.  vb.,  f.  FOR-  frt/.1  +  sce_ppan: 
see  SHAPE  v.]  trans.  To  metamorphose,  trans- 
form ;  to  misshape,  disfigure. 

c  1000  -tuRic  Gen.  308  (Or.!  Heo  ealle  forsceop  drihten 
to  deoflum.  a  1x15  Ancr.  R.  120  Hwat  $if  eni  ancre  . .  is 
forschupped  to  wuluene.  c  1350  »'ill.  P^trne  4394  Ich 
forscnoD  be  banne  In  bis  wise  to  a  werwolf.  1398  TREVKA 
Bartk.  Dt  P.  R.  xvn.  cxlii.  (1495)  698  Ydo  made  a  maw- 
met:  and  forshaped  it  in  the  stede  of  god.  1480  Drscr. 
Brit  54  A  man  and  a  woman  most  nedesben.  .forshapen  in 
to  hkenes  of  wolues.  c  153.  DEWES  Ixtmd.  Fr.  in  raiser. 
956  To  forshape,  trtuumMer.  1884  CHILD  S^Jiaas  II.  xxxi. 
291/2  Her  stepmother  had  forshapen  her. 

Hence  Torsha-ped,  rorsli»-peii  pfl.  adjs.,  trans- 
formed, misshapen.  Forsli»-pin&,  a  deformity. 
Also  PorscHuppild  (ft  [see  -ILD],  a  transformer. 

<n«aS  A«cr.  K.  120  WreSSe  b  a  uorschuppild.  c  1J«> 
Cast.Li<rc640  He  were  al  sobfast  mon.  pat  no  forschippvric 
weore  him  on.  <- 1440  HVLTOS  Sfilx  Perf.  ,W.  de  WTuMJ 
II.  vi,  Remed)-es.  .by  the  which  a  forshapen  soule  maye  be 
restored  agarae.  1530  PALSCR.  157  A  monstre,  a  .-onder- 
lull  lh>-ng  or  forshapen. 

Forshend,  -shoot:  see  FOR-/«/.I  i  and  8. 

Forshield :  see  FORESHIELO. 

t  Forshri-nk,  r.  Oh.  [OE.  forscrincan,  f. 
FOR-  pnf.i  +  scrim-aH,  SHRISK  r.]  intr.  To 
shrink  up,  di)-  up. 
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ciooo  ^LFRIC  Joi>  vii.  5  Min  hyd  ..  is  forscruncen. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gfsf.  Matt.  xxi.  IQ  Da  sona  forscrar.c  tet 
fic-lreow.  a  1500  Flmier  $  Lea/\u,  The  beauty  of  hir  fresh 
coloures,  Kor>hionke  with  heat. 

tPorshu-t,  v.  Oh.  [OE.  forscyttan,  f.  FOR- 
/«/!'  +  scyttan  to  SHUT.]  trans.  To  shut  off  or 
out ;  hence,  to  preclude,  prohibit 

c  looo  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  540  Hi  heofodon  Ibices  synna,  and 
heora  wrace  on  him  sylfum  forscyuon.  fiiso  Departing 
SimttAddr.  Body  13  Nu  is  thin  muth  forscutted.  <  1430 
Pilgr.  Ly/  Maxkodc  I.  xlv.  (1869)  27  It  forshettelh  yow 
from  passinge  ouer.  1530  PALSGR.  109  Forclom,  to  schutte 
out  or  forschut. 

Forsight :  see  FORESIGHT. 

Forsin,  sb.  :  see  FORE-  prtf.  4  a. 

t  Forsi-n,  f-  Oh.  [OE.  fcrsynfian  weak  vb., 
f.  FOR-  prtf.  i  +  syntian :  see  SIN  p.]  In  pa.  pple^ 
Ruined  by  sin,  burdened  with  sin. 

a  looo  Lams  of  Edgar,  Of  Penitents  §  12  Ne  wurS  znis 
man  on  worldc  swa  swi3e  forsynjad,  be  he.  <•  1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  95  He  demaS  stiSne  dom  bam  forsune3ede.  c  uoo 
Trim.  Coll.  Horn.  187  To  freurende  bo  forsinejede. 

Forsink :  see  FOR-/«/;I  5. 

tPorsi'tji'.  Oh.  [OE../orsittan,{.Fon-pre/l 

+  sit  Ian  to  Sir.] 

L  trans.  To  defer,  delay ;  to  neglect,  omit. 

a  940  La:t-s  tf.ft kelstax  n."  {  2o(Schmid)  Gif h«agemot 
forsitte  briwa.  c  i«os  LAY.  28518  Wah  swa  hit  for-sele 
[c  1175  for-seate]  bat  be  king  hete. 

2.   =  FORFEIT,     i,?  Miswritten  torforftttcS 

?  a  1400  Ifomadtm  tKolbingi  1854  When  he  ys  in  bis  centre, 
At  his  will  well  ye  narycAc  be,  Ellj-es  forsjtte  )-oure  loode. 

Forsite :  see  FORIITE. 

Forsla-ck,  foreslack,  v.   Oh.    [(.  FOR- 
fref.l+  SLACK  ».] 

1.  intr.  To  be  or  grow  slack  ;  to  pall.  rart. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23704  We  wreches  wit  vr  will  for-sakes, 
bat  selenes  bat  neuer  for-slakes.  1579  TOMSON  Catriit's 
Serm.  Tim.  223  2  The  tcntalions  whiche  sinne  hath  wrought, 
may  in  no  wise  make  vs  worse  or  forslake  in  our  calling. 

2.  trans.   To   be  slack   in,  neglect ;    to  lose  or 
spoil  by  slackness  or  delay.     Also  with  inf.  as  tbi. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  I,  M.  (1506162  'i  Bicause.  .we  forcslacke 
our  praieng,  or  be  not  so  vigilant  therein  as  we  should. 
Hid.  77/2  The  Omciall  thinking  to  foreslacke  no  time  . . 
laide  handes  upon  this  Peter.  1594  CAREW  TUSK  ii88O  27 
He  spitefull  wane  is,  ne  ought  foreslackes  Hierusalem  with 
new  force  to  supply.  1596  SFEXSER  F.  O.  VIL  vii.  45  They 
. .  love  eschewed  That  might  forslack  the  charge  to  them 
foreshewed.  1636  FEATLV  Chiris  Myst.  xxi.  266  Be  not 
negligent,  nor  fore  slack e  thy  opportunity.  1660  H.  MORE 
Myst.  Gfktt.  v.  xvii.  210  This  Prophecie  of  the  Churches 
change  into  so  excellent  a  state  may  be  foreslacked  by  the 
ill  management  and  faithlesness  of  them. 

Hence  Forsla'cking  vbl.  s6.,  delay,  hesitation. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLII.  Ivii.  (1609)  1148  All  forslacking 
.  .now  would  greatly  prejudice  their  reputation. 

t  Forsleep,  v .  Oh.    [f.  FOR-  pref. '  +  SLEEP  r.] 

a.  intr.  Only  in  pa.  pple. :  Overcome  with  sleep. 

b.  trans.  To  neglect  through  sleep. 

138*  WVCUF  Pnrv.  xxiii.  34  The  steris  man  al  forslept,  the 
steer  staf  lost.  1571  CAMHON  Hist.  Irel.  vii.  (1633)  21 
Before  the  general!  flood  . .  when  ever)-  man  foreslept  the 
monition. 

t  Forsli'ng,  v .  Oh- '  In  5  pa,  pple.  ver- 
slongen.  [acT  Dn.  verslindtn  :  cf.  Ger.  verschlin- 
gen]  trans.  To  swallow  down,  gobble  up. 

1481  CAXTOS  Kertfarj  (Arb.)  10  Of  xv.  [chyldren]  I  haue 
but  foure  in  suche  wyse  hath  this  theef  forslongen  them. 

t  PorsliTlger,  f .  Oh.~  '  In  5  forslynger. 
[a.  Du.  verslingercn,  {.  ver-  =  FOR-  pref.1  +  slin- 
geren,  to  twist,  throw.]  trans.  To  beat,  belabour. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  16  That  one  bad  an  leden 
malic,  and  that  other  a  grete  leden  wappcr,  thcrwjth  th ty 
wappred  and  al  for  slyngred  hym. 

Forslip  :  see  FOR-  fref*  3. 

t  Forslo-cken,  v.   Oh- l    [f.  FOB- prtfl  +    ; 
SLOCKES.]    Pa.  pple.  only :  Drowned. 

1401  Pel.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  40  The  moone  is  al  blodi  and 
dymme.  .that  signeneth  lordship  forslokend  in  synne. 

t  PorslO'tn,  v .  [f.  FOR-  fref.1  +  SLOTH  c.] 
trans.  To  lose,  miss,  neglect,  spoil,  or  waste 
through  sloth.  Also  with  inf.  as  cij. 

i»97  R.  GLCXX.  (1724)  197  Wanne  hii  [France  &  oker 
londes]  for  soke  ys  &  for  slew-bed  [r.  r.  uorsJewede)  &  to    i 
non  defence  ne  come,     r  1386  CHAUCER  XtaCs  Pr.  T.  376    ! 
Thou  wolt  . .  for-sleuthen  wilfully  thy  lyde.     1390  GOWER 
Conf.  1 1 . 1 90  The  prelats  now , .  Forslouthcn  that  they  sholden 
title.     1393  LAXCL.  P.  PL  C  viu.  51  Ich . .  botere,  melke,    j 
and  chese  For-sleube(d]  in  my  seruioe.     c  1440  Fs.  Penit.    . 
(1894)  33  Y  haue  forsleuthid  thi  sen'ioe.     ^1470  in  Mjrn's 
Par.  Priest  (1868)  64   Alle  graces  that  thowe  hast   for- 
slowthed.   isss  ABP.  PARKER  Pi.  xxxiii,  Forslouth  not  thys. 
a  1557  MRS.   BASSET  tr.  Mart's  Trtat.  tkt  Passion  Wks.     : 
1362^  Hee  forslouthed  to  praye  and  call  for  gods  help. 

For  slow,   foreslow,  v.   Oh.  exc.   arch. 

Forms:   I  forslawi&n.  3-4  for-,  south,  vorslewe,    [ 
|   6-7  for(e}slo'«f(e,  ;6  foresloe  .  fa.  t.  6-7  for(e  -   I 
slowed,  (6  -sloweV     fa.  pple.  3  vorslewede,  6 
for(e>lowed,    -slowne,    9    foreslowen.      [OF_ 
/orsljuria*,  f.  FOR-  pref.l  +  sltra-ian  to  be  slow,  f. 
slaw,  SLOW  a.] 

t  L  trans.  To  be  slow  or  dilatory  about ;  to  lose 
or  spoil  by  sloth ;  to  delay,  neglect,  omit,  put  off. 
Also  with  inf.  obj.  Oh.  exc.  arck. 

i  888  K.  .tLKRKD  Boetk.  x,  pa  naht  ne  forslawodest  bset 
bu  bin  agen  feorh  for  hinc  ne  sealdest.  1197  R.  GLOVC. 


FORSOFIL 

(Rolls)  4055  Wanne  hii  vor>oke  S>  &  uor>lcweile  [r.r.  for 


sleweth  and  forsluggeth,  and  destroyelh  alle  goodes  tem- 
poreles.  1507  H'M  of  Duke  (Somerset  Ho.),  My  tilhe^ 
forgoten  or  torslew>-d.  1585  ABP.  SANDVS  Serin.  (1841)  i;j 
By  procrastination.  .&  forslowing  our  turning  to  the  Lon.1. 
1591  HARINGTON  OrL  f-'itr.  XLI.  xlvii,  He  foreslocd  when 
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he  was  on  ground  To  be  baptized.  1633  HANMER  Ckrort. 
Irel.  171  Do  good  then  here,  fore  slow  no  time.  1677  \V. 
HI'BBARD  Nnmtire  71  They  were  resolved  to  foreslow 
no  opportunity.  1861  SIR  H.  TAVLOR  &t.  Clement's  Ere 
in.  vi,  Rash  attempts  shall  fitly  be  foreslowen. 

t  2.  To  make  slow,  delay,  hinder,  impede,  ob- 
struct ;  to  slacken.  Oh.  exc.  arch. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  *  Hf.  (1506)  374/2  He  foreslowed  not  his 
iourneie.  1579  SPENSER  SJufk.  Cat.  June  1 19  Least  night 
with  stealing  steppes  doe  you  forsloe.  1603  SIR  C.  HEVDON 
Jud.  Astrol.  xxi.  474  Satunte  doth  onely  foreslow  the 
operation  of  the  Moone ;  the  rest  of  the  Planets  doe  all 
further  her  working*  a  1660  HAMMOND  Wks.  (1684)  IV.  565 
If  they  be  any  time  foreslowed  and  trashed  by  either  out- 
ward or  inward  restraints.  i68a  DRVOEN  To  Duchess  on  ker 
return  15  The  wond'ring  Nereids. .  Forcslow'd  \Bellfrinted 
forenowed]  her  passage  to  behold  her  form.  1855  SINGLETON 
J  'irgii  I.  140  What  delay  fortslows  the  laggard  nights. 

atsol.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Ma*  261  Nature  . .  doth  not 
either  preuent  or  foreslow  vnlesse  shee  be  prouoked. 

•f  3.  intr.  To  be  slow  or  dilatory.  Oh. 

1571  GOLDING  Catvin  on  Ps.  xi.  8  Although  God  forslow 
and  delay  for  a  while,  yit.  .the  time  of  vengeance  will  surely 
!  come.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hex.  VI,  n.  iii.  56  Foreslow  no 
longer,  malce  we  hence  amaine. 

Hence  Porslowed  ///.  a.,  Forslowing  vbl.  st. 
Also  Forslower .  one  who  '  forslows '. 

c  1590  CARTWRICHT  in  Frtstyt.  Krr.  Ian.  (1888)  116  Much 
'  les  cast  you  into  forfiture  for  a  fooresloed  \_frinteJ  foore- 
stoed]  letter.  1593  NASHE  Ckrists  T.  81  b,  Of  these  fore- 
slowers  it  is  sayde  . .  I  will  spue  them  out  of  my  mouth. 
1611  COTCR-.  Aitrochement  ..a  staying,  delaying,  or  fore- 
slowing,  of  a  Suit. 

Foralug  :  see  FoH-/r^".'  3. 

Forsment,  obs.  form  of  FORCEMEXT. 

tForsme-rl,  v.   Obs-1     [f.  FOR- 

SSIJERLES  ointment.]     trans.  To  anoint. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19985  (Edin.)  In  quilc  [cristis]  nam  for- 
smerlid  laid  es  he. 

t  rorsmi-te,  -a.  Oh.  [f.  FoR-/r^i  +  SMITE.] 
trans.  To  smite  in  pieces  ;  to  strike  down. 

t  taos  LAY.  1598  He  hine  for-smat  a-midden.  e  1314  Guy 
H'arw.  (A.)  3621  For-smiten  bai  be  bat  neuer  after  schullen 
y-the.  c  14*0  PoJlad.  on  Hnst.  ill.  272  As  thyng  with  Icjt 
forsm>ton,  wol  they  die.  t  M7S  Pfrttnty  3104  Fighting 
ful  manly.  On  all  for-smete. 

t  Forsomu'ch,  adv.  Oh.  —  FORASHOCH. 

1454  in  Burton  &  Raine  Hrmixffmmgk  393  Forsomykill 
as  I  have  certejTi  knawledge.  1561  W  INJET  Cert.  Tract. 
ii.  (1888)  16  Forsamelde  as  [etc.).  1611  BIBLE  Luke  xix.  o 
Forsomuch  as  he  also  is  the  sonne  of  Abraham.  1648 
2.  BOYD  in  Zion's  F  lowers  (1855)  App.  30  i  Forsameikle  as 
letc). 

Forsongen  :  see  FOB-  p re/.1  6  b. 

Forsooth  (fjfrsii-Ji;,  ado.  Forms:  I  forsoU, 
3-4  forso)>,e,  4  south,  vorzope,  3-6  forsoth(e, 
(3  forsotht  h,  4  for-suth,  4  forsoothe),  4-5  Sc. 
for-suth,  (4  Sc.  fursuth,  5  for-sute,  Sc.  -suith),  6 
forsouth.  (Si.  -soith),  6-  forsooth.  [OlL.forsM, 
{.  ¥otLprep.+soS,  SOOTH  si.,  written  as  one  word.] 

1.  fa.  In  truth,  truly.     Also  in  phrase,  forsooth 
to  say,  fortooth  and  forsooth  (cf.  verily,  verily), 

forsooth  and  Ccd.  Oh.  b.  Now  only  used 
parenthetically  with  an  ironical  or  derisive  state- 
ment. 

<-888  K.  ALFRED  BortJk.  xiv.  {  3  Wile  bo  forsob  b«  nan 
god  ne  derab  bam  be  hit  ah.  a  me  An.r.  K.  88  Auh  for- 
soAe  so  hit  is.  e  1300  Harrmv.  Htllt,o  He  nam  him..Vnlo 
helle  for  sobe  to  sei.  1393  LAXCL.  P.  PL  C  xvn.  303  And 
when  a  man  swereb  for  sob,  for  sob  he  hit  troweb.  c  1481 
Plumfton  Corr.  41  For  sute.  madam,  I  lost  all  that  I  payd 
for  him.  1513  Lo.  BERSERS  Froiss.  Pref.  2  Forsothe  and 
God,  this  hath  moued  me  at  the  highe  comanndement  of 
my  . .  lorde  kj-nge  Henry  the  VIII.  1547  Homilies  l.  Of 
Fmitn  (1659)  43  He  connrmeth  with  a  double  oath,  saying, 
Forsooth  and  forsooth  I  say  unto  you  [etc.].  1641  R.  CAR- 
rcXTER  Ejcferienct  I.  riv.  107  After  ever>'  word  even  when 
they  speake  to  young  greene  Bo>-es,  they  come  with  yes 
forsooth,  and  no  forsootli.  t6Sj  PETIS  Diary  25  Mar.,  By 
and  b)'  comes  Mr.  Lowtber  and  his  wife  and  mine,  and  into 
a  box,  fbrsooth,  neither  of  them  being  dressed.  1711  STEELE 
Sfrct.  No.  79  r  9  She  h«s  no  Secrets,  forsooth,  which  should 
make  her  afraid  to  speak  her  Miiid.  1789  MRS.  PIOIZI  Jomm. 
Fnuut  I.  109  That  they  might  be  at  liberty  forsooth  to  clap 
and  hiss.  1809*10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  202  He  re- 
proaches me  with  treachery,  because  forsooth  I  had  not  sent 
him  a  challenge  !  1841  BROWNING  H'aring  i.  ii,  How,  for- 
sooth, was  1  to  know  it?  1863  P.  BARRY  Dockyard  Ecm. 
165  Reserve  forsooth  !  1880  MRS.  FORRESTER  Roy  I,  I'iota 
I.  21  A  very-  happy  couple  we  should  have  made,  for-sooth. 

2.  quasi-x*.  An  act  of  saying  forsooth. 

ITI»  STEELE  Sftct.  No.  366  p  4  Her  innocent  /onottns, 
ytst,  ond't  please  yen's. 

Hence  Porsoo-Ui  sb.,  one  who  uses  the  word  fre- 
quently, an  affected  speaker.  Forsooth  v.  trans. 
to  say  '  forsooth '  to,  treat  ceremoniously. 

1604  B.  JOXSOK  Penata  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  541  You  sip  so  like 
a  forsooth  of  the  city.  i«6o-l  PETYS  Diary  16  Jan.,  The 
sport  was  how  she  had  blended  to  have  kept  hcrs«lf  un- 
known, and  how  the  Captaine . .  of  the  Charles  had  for- 
soothed  her,  though  he  knew  her  well  and  she  him. 

t  Porso'pil,  v.  Oh.  [f.  FOR-  pref.*  +  ?  sopil, 
SUPPLE.  Bat  the  reading  and  sense  are  doubtful.] 


FORSPAN. 

•  '3'5  SHOREHAM  165   For  death  scholde  his  mtystryrs 
kethe  and  for-sopil  and  for-sethe  In  deatbes  bende. 

-  Forspa-n,  r.  Obs.    [OE.forsfana*.  f.  FOR- 

+  spana*  to  entice ;   =  OS.  firs/anon,  OHG. 
farspanan.]     traits.  To  entice,  seduce. 

.loao  .fcuKic  //<«.  U.226Gehwa  seSeooemetokahtnn 
farspeno..ismansU5i.  a  1175  Cttt.Htm.  223  Warbkabtt 
wif  for-spannen  purh  be  deofies  laic. 

Forspeai  :.  jsp/-k),  p.  Also  fore-,  [f.  FOR- 
-  SPEAK.  OE.  hzd/trsftfan  to  deny.] 

1.  /nun.  To  bewitch,  charm.  Q*.r.  exc.  &. 

.X44O/>n»«r>. /*«*-.-.  173/1  For-speVYn.archanwyn.AfciJW«. 
.1460  Tftrmeler  "rst .(Surtees)ii5  Sythen  told  meaderk, 
that  he  was  (orspokyn.  15*4  R.  SCOT  Dixiv.  H'Hckcr.  in. 
ii.  45  They  Lthe  witches'  sale  they  have  . .  forespoken  hir 
neighbour'.  1601  HOLLAND  Plinf  II.  106  Whosoener  shall 
enfant  or  fore-speake  any  come  or  fruits  of  the  earth. 
*  16^  FORD,  etc.  H'itch  EJmtnirx  u.  i.  Urging,  That  ray 


..-: 


Forespeaks  their  cattle.      1895  [see  below). 


ad  tongue . .  Fores] 

1 2.  To  forbid,  renounce.  Ots 

1565-73  Coorelt  Thesaurus.  A  Mi.  err  . .  to  ferspeake :  to 
cast  of  or  renounce.  1570  I.  STX-RBES  GafinfGnj/E^i\ 
If  he  should  speede  (which  God  forspeakeX 

f  3.  To  speak  against,  speak  evil  of.     Off. 

a  1300  [see  below).  1606  SHAKS.  .-!«.'. +C/.  m.  \ii.  3  Thou 
hast  forspoke  my  being  in  these  warres.  And  say'st  it  is 
not  fit.  1611  W.  SCLATER  AVr  16*9  84  The  fashion  of 
most  men,  in  such  lodgements,  is  to  cry  out  of  ill  tongues 
that  have  fore-spoken  them. 

Hence  Forspsa  king-  ntV.  st.  and  ppl.  a. ;  Por- 
spo  ken //»/.  a.  Also  Fonpevker,  a  witch. 

a  1300  E.  E  Psalter  xliii.  17  Fra  Steven  of  np-hraidand 
and  Torvspekand.  14. .  I  «:.  in  Wr.-Wukker  581  Facimia. 
a  forspeker  or  a  tylyystere.  1483  Cat*.  A  aft.  1 38  2  A  For- 
spekynge,  fassixacui.  1570  T.  NORTON  tr.  A'otnfVl  CaUck. 
(1853)  127  They.,  which  abuse  the  name  of  God  in. .enchant- 
ments, in  forespeakings,  or  in  any  other  manner  of  super- 
stition. 1895  LfXfm.  Mag.  Nor.  30  She  loM  him  he  had 
been  '  forespoken  '.  .and  made  him  drink  water  mixed  with 
earth  from  the  *  fore-speaker's '  grave. 

Forspend,  forespend  (f^spe-nd\  v.  [OE. 

forspenJan,  f.  FOR-  pref*  +  sptnJan  to  SPEND. 
Cf.  OHG.  vorspentSn,]  trans.  To  spend  com- 
pletely :  t  a.  To  exhaust  (money  or  property). 

c  893  K.  .ALFRED  Ores.  I.  i.  J  23  Swioost  ealle  hys"  speda 
hy  forspendao.  c  1175  Lamb.  Htm.  31  Swa  bet  ic  mine 
oore  god  al  ne  fors-spende. 

b.  To  wear  out  with  toil,  etc. ;  rare  exc.  in 
pa.  pple. 

1571  GOLDING  Cafrin  tx  Ps.  IL  9  His  livelynes  was  almoste 
forspent.  1*51-61  HEVLIN  Ctsxnyr.  in.  (1682)  146  Fore- 
spent  with  age,  and  with  the  travel  of  the  Wars.  1799 
SOCTHEY  Eng.  Ecitg.,  etc.  Poet,  Wks.  III.  142  A  painful 
inarch  . .  Forespent  the  British  troops.  1814  GARY  Dante, 
Inf.  L  2t  A  man.  .Forespent  with  toiling.  1884  Punch  23 
Feb.  88  Camel  and  leader  onward  tare  forespent. 

Hence  Forspe-nt,  forespe  nt  ppl.  a. 

1563  SACKVILLE  Indxct.  Mirr.  Mag.  xii,  Her  body  small 
soe  withered  and  forespent.  1576  JSEWTOM  Lemnif  s  Cam- 
flex.  - 1633)  108  Their  languishing  and  forespent  body  for- 
saketh  their  soule.  i8ax  LAJIB  Elia  Ser.  II.  I'aientine's 
Agr/The  weary  and  all  forspent  twopenny  postman. 

t  Forspi'll,  r.  Ots.  [OF_  forspillan,  -spiUan, 
f.  FOR-  pref.i  +  spiilan  to  destroy,  SPILL.  Cf. 
OHG./arsfi/tfa».']  trans.  To  destroy,  lose. 

(-893  K.  .ALFRED  Ores.  111.  ix.  5  4  pa  wolde  he  hiene 
selfne .  .forspillan.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxxviii.  n  [Ixxxii. 
xo]  pou  . .  In  tnighte  of  bine  arme  forspilt  bi  fais.  c  1340 
Cxrssr  M.  4332  (Fairf.  i  Almast  made  ho  him  forspilt. 

Forspread  :  see  FoB-/r^'  7. 

Forstage,  Forstall :  see  FORE-STAGE.  -STALL. 

tForsta-nd,  foresta-nd,  P.'  Ots.  [OE. 
forstandan,  f.  fcM-pref.1  i  stanaan  to  STAND.] 

1,  trans.  To  oppose,  withstand ;  to  bar. 

In  qnot.  1 599  perh. = 'neglect '  icf.  FORSIT.  or  read  A»«/»»V«\ 
a  mat  Baeth.  Metr.  i.  44  Ne  meahte  (a  seo  wea  laf  wise 
forstandan.  c  xaoj  LAV.  20159  ArSur  wende  his  speres  ord, 
and  for-stod  heom  bene  ford.  1599  Lift  Sir  T.  Mrre  in 
Wordsw.  Ecct.  Bitg.  (1853)  II.  58  He  fore-stood  nothing  for 
the  happie  expedition  of  the  same.  [x8oa  STOPF.  BROOKE 
E .  E.  Lit.  IL  xxv.  264  A  mighty  angel  there  forstood  them.] 

2.  =  UNDKBSTAXD.     [Cf.  Or.  versteAen.] 

f  888  K.  .ALFRED  Baelk.  v.  5  3  Vneahe  ic  macg  forstandan 
bine  acsunga.  i6V>  ,\~m  Nt*n_frtm  Bedlam  47  How  the 
. .  Papists  will  approve  of  it,  we  cannot  forestand.  1768 
Ross  Hclexsre  145  A  cripple  I'm  not,  ye  forsta  me. 

+  ForstaTld,  P-2  Obs.  [f.  FOB-  prt/.-  +  STAND 
p.]  trans.  To  stand  up  for,  defend,  represent. 

[<i  xooo  Laars  Ine  Ixii.  in  Thorpe  Ant.  Lam  I.  142  Gif 
hine.. nelle  forstandan.]  1641  / 'indie. Parlt.  in  Harl.  Misc. 
•Malh.i  V.  277  The  members  of  the  parliament  are  chosen 
by  us  and  forstand  us. 

t  Forsteal,  v.  Ots.  [OE.  forstelan,  f.  FOB- 
fre/.1  +  stelan  to  STEAL.]  trans.  To  steal  away. 

a  940  Lam  e/ .-Ethelstax  v.  vi.  §  3  Gif  hine  man  forstile. 
^975 Knskm  Gesf.  Matt.  vL  19  In  eorbe..  her  Sofes 
adelfab  and  forstelab.  c  113  Lame.  Hem.  109  Heouene.. 
her  nan  beof  ne  mei  [his]  maSmas  forsteolan.  caooPrarer 
tetMrLadrgmO.E.Misc.  192  Slep  me  haS  mi  lif  forstole 
richt  half  Oder  more. 

Forsteal  1,  obs.  form  of  FORESTALL. 

Forsterite  ^Mstereit).  Min.  [f.  the  surname 
Forster  +  -TTE.]  A  silicate  of  magnesium  found  in 
yellowish  crystals. 

18.14  LEVY  in  Axn.  PUl.  Ser.  n.  VII.  62,  I  have  chosen 
for  it  the  name  of  forsterite. 

Forstid  tfp-jstid  .  Alining.  Also  7-9  forestid, 
8-9  fausted.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  Rarely//. 
Chiefly  attrib  .  as  forstid art  (see  quot.  iS- 1 

IOS3  MAMLOYE  Lea.i- Mixes  266  Forstid  oar  and  Tees.  1681 
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HOTCHTON  Cfmfi  Miner  (E.  D.  S.X  F~r-stxi  tn.  1747 
HOOSON  Miner's  Diet  D  iv  b.  With  this  [  Fucker]  the)-  knock 
Ore.  or  anything  that  is  mixed  with  Ore,  Fausteds,  &c.  /fWL 
All  the  Fansted  Ore  was  to  be  Free.  x8oa  MAWE 
Min.  Derfyih.  204  Fansted.  refuse  lead  ore  to  be  dressed 
finer.  1874  Gttu.  to  Maxim's  Lead-Mines  (F.  D.  S.V. 
fmtii-frr  or  Frrestid  tre,  ore  that  is  gotten  out  of  earth 
and  dirt  that  has  been  previously  washed  and  deprived  of 
part  of  its  ore. 

Forstived:  see  FoB-/f»/T'  ;. 

t  ForstO'p,  r'.  Obs.  [f.  FOR-  ptef\  +  STOP  ». ; 
=  MDu.  rtrsltppen.]  trans.  To  stop;  to  stifle 
(breath)  ;  also,  to  dam  up,  in  qnot.^tV. 

a  iaas  Anfr.  K.  71  ?e  al  kisses  wets  pundeS  ower  wordes, 
&  forstoppeo  onwer  kouhtes.  13..  Ceer  de  L.  4843  The 
wrnde..lorstoppyd  the  Crystene  onde. 

Forstormed:  see  ton-fref.1  5  c. 

t  Forstrarrght,  pa.  pple.  [f.  FOB-  prtf.*  + 
strangkt  in  DISTRAUGHT.]  Distracted. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sir/man's  7".  105  A  wery  hare  . .  al  for- 
stranght  with  houndes  grete  and  smale.  c  1440  Ps.  Pertit. 
(1894)  58  For-straught  to  the  yfled  am  y. 

t  ForstriTe,  P.  Oh.  rare-*,  [f.  FOB  prep. 
+  STBITE.]  trans.  To  strive  for. 

c  1315  SROREHOI  93  Coveyte  none  marines  wyf,  Ne  nanjt 
of  hys  for-stryve. 

t  FoHnrme,  P.  Ots.  rare-  '.  [f.  FoR-/r/^l  + 
1  -stunt  in  CONSUME.  But  cf.  OHG.  Jfrsumfn, 
mod.G.  rvrsaumen  to  procrastinate.]  trans.  To 
waste,  consume. 

0x510  DCK.-CL.VS  A".  Hart  it.  xxv,  And  gif  ?e  be  ane  coon. 
salour  sle,  Quhy  suld  >e  sleuthfullie  your  tyme  forsume  ? 

Forsung:  see  r'ott- fref.i  6  b. 

t  Forswa'llow,  P.  Ots.  [OE.  forsmt^an, 
-STetolran,  f.  FoR-/inf/".l  +  s-.i^an  to  SWALLOW.] 
trans.  To  swallow  up,  devour  utterly. 

Sfmtt/iaSs  (Gr.)  Grendel . .  leofcs  marines  He  call  for- 
swealg.  c  1x7$  Lamt.  Htm.  12;  penne  biS  he  gredi .  .and 
forswokseH  kene  hoc  forS  mid  f>an  ese.  a  iaas  Anfr.  K. 
66  pe  hiSere  coue  deonel.  .tNrswoluweo  al  k«  god  ban  heo 

Utreooedhabbeo.  ]|  '  I  fll  t| Tfrl.il  >  I  llllll»lt| 

datan  and  abyron.  c  1400  Sttemfn's  M.  U'isdtm  259  Sone 
hadden  be  L>-o«ns  forswxlewed  hem  vchone. 

Forswarted:  see  Yos.-pre/.i  5. 

t  Forswa-t,  ppl  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  *farsweat,  (. 
FoK-pref.l  -t-  SWEAT  p.]  Covered  with  sweat. 

f  l&SPtl.  Stags  (Caroden)  158  Of  thralles  y  am  tber 
thral,  That  sitteth  swart  ant  fbrswat.  137$  BARBOUR  Bract 
vn.  >  The  ky-ng  toward  the  rod  is  gane,  Wery  for-swat. 
c  1450  Mrrlix  296  Com  a  knyght  right  well  anned  \-pon 
a  grete  steede  all  for  swette.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  1x622) 
138  A  couple  of  foreswat  melters. 

t  Forswea'l,  r.  Obs.  {OE.ferrxitlan,  (.  FOB- 
prej.l  +  ra«.'.i»  :  see  S\VE.IL.]  trans.  To  bum  up. 

i  looo  CLERIC  Hum.  II.  494  We  sind  mid  lt£um  for- 
swxlede.  c  xaoj  LAV.  16228  Al  hit  for-swzlde  pat  per  inne 
wnncde.  c  14*5  Exg.  Ctny.  IreL  xxiv.  58  A  f)T  . .  shal 
Irlond  al  about  for-swely. 

Forswear  ,fj?iswe»u\  r.  Pa.  t.  forswore 
(-sw6«-j).  Pa.pple. forarworn  s-sw^jnX  Forms: 
see  FOB-  prtf.  and  SWEAR.  [OE.  fm-netrian  str. 
vb.,  f.  foK-pre/.1  (-  swerian  to  SWEAB.] 

1.  trans.  To  abandon  or  renounce  on  oath  or  in 
a  manner  deemed  irrevocable  ;=ABJUBB.     Tofor- 
svxar  the  land,  etc. :  to  swear  to  abandon  it  for 
ever.     Also  with  inf.  as  obj. 

Bevnmlf&n  He  sigewxpnum  forsworen  tuefde.  xao?  R. 
GLOI-C.  (1724)  387  He  made  hym,  vor  h>-s  treson,  vorsuen-e 
Engelond.  c  1330  R.  BRCXNE  Chrvn.  (1810)  97  pe  lond  but>e 
forsuore.  (1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  214,  I  wald  forswer 
Scotland  for  euirmair.  1561  T.  NORTON  Cafrix's  Inst.  IV. 
109  By  snche  contempt  the  grace  orTred  is  refused  and  as  it 
were  forsworne.  1509  SHAKS.  Pass.  Pilgr.  33  A  woman 
I  forswore  :  but  I  will  prove,  Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  for- 
swore not  thee.  r6aa  DRAVTON  Foly-elb.  xii.  84  They  the 
Land  at  last  did  vtterly  forsweare.  i66o.M  ILTON  FreeCtmmv. 
j  Wks.  1738  I.  588  The  solemn  Ingagement,  wherin  we  all 
j  forswore  Kingship.  1775  SHF.RIDAN  RmiJs  n.  i,  I  shall  for- 
swear your  company.  x8a6  DISRAELI  i"rt-.  Grey  v.  xiii, 
I  foreswore,  with  the  most  solemn  oaths,  the  gaming  table. 
1845  S.  AUSTIN  Xante's  Hist.  Re/.  III.  369  The  whole 
system  of  pensions  should  be  for  ever  forsworn. 
b.  with  inf.  as  obj. 

1591  SHAKS.  Kern.  4-  jfni  i.  i.  na  She  hath  forswome  to 
lone.  1607  —  Car.  \.  iii.  80  The  thing  I  haue  forswome  to 
graunt. 

2.  To  deny  or  repudiate  on  oath  or  with  strong 
asseveration,     f  Also  with  inf.  or  sentence  as  obj. 

c  MOO  At*1-  LtU.  109  Appily  I  be  not .  .constreyin  be  nede 
to.  .fbrsuer  he  name  of  my  Lord  God.  l«3»  MORE  Cenfnt. 
Tindale  Wks.  603  2  Peter.. sinned  not  deadly  at  the  time 


when  he  forswore  Chryst.  1565-73  COOPER  Tkesanns, 
Atnmau'l  crrJitmm,  he  hath  forswome  his  debt.  1590 
SHAKS.  Ctm.  Err.  v.  i.  1 1  That  selfe  chaine  about  his  necke, 
Which  he  forswore  most  monstrously  to  haue.  1506  — 
i  Hen.  /K,  v.  ii.  39  His  Oath-breaking :  which  he  mended 
thus.  By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forswome.  a  16*5 
Bovs  IHt.  Ii6x)'  401  Who  did  euer  offend  in  word  more 
than  Peter  !  forswearing  his  owne  master.  171*  ARBUTHNOT 
Jffkn  BxU  m.  ix.  If  thou  durst,  [thou]  would'st  forswear 
thy  own  hand  and  seal  1738  POPE  Efil.  Sat.  i.  1 12  A  Peer 
or  Peeress..  Who.,  forswears  a  Debt. 

8.  intr.  To  swear  falsely,  commit  perjury. 

a  looo  Lams  a/  EJm.  4  CntJk.  (  3  Gyf  gehadod  man . . 
forswerise  obbe  foriic^e.  1381  WVCLIF  Malt.  v.  33  Thou 
shall  not  forswere.  a  1591  GREENE  Jos.  II',  v.  iv.  You  swear, 
forswear,  and  all  to  compass  wealth.  t68t  COTTON  II '.-a J. 
Ptake,  To  swear,  curse,  slaunder,  and  forswear  More  natural 
is  to  your  Peak  Highlander,  a  1763  SHEXSTONE  Ckarms  of 
Precedence  22  Do  ye  not  flatter,  lye,  forswear, . .  And  all  for 
this.  1876  KARRAR  Marll.  Sent,  xxvii.  265  The  relative 


FORSWOTJNDEN. 

hetnoosness  of  forswearing  by  the  temple  and  forswearing 
byitsgoU. 

b.  reJL  To  swear  falsely,  perjure  oneself.     Also 
pass,  to  be  guilty  of  perjury. 

a  looo  f.arv,  Eeg*.  F.  a.  {  24"  Jif  hwyk  bewede  man  hine 
forswerixe. . fje*t«  jiii.  gear  .  1000 .til  «c  Jesk.  U.  2^  U  c 
ne  beok Torsw-orene.  c  1x7$  Lmmt.  Htm.  13  Ne  far-swerie 
ku  be.  .  xaoj  LAV  4124  Nu  heo  beS  for-swome  mid  heore 
swike-dome.  1349  Arenf,  6  Vef  he  ruerr|>  uals  be  bis 
wjtinde ;  he  hum  nonuerrk.  c  1400  Kern.  Rtse  5073-4  If  I 
forsweie  me,  than  am  I  lorn.  But  I  wol  never  be  foisiruiu. 
15x3  LD.  Burst  its  Frtist.  I.  ccUxx  419  He  sware  by  his 
lathers  soule,  wberby  he  was  nener  forswome.  1516-34 
TINDALE  Matt.  v.  33  Thou  shah  not  forswere  thy  selre. 
but  shah  performe  thyne  othe  to  God.  1666  WOOD  Ltfr 
(Ox£  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  89  Dr.  Pdbam  forswore  himself,  having 
800  li.  lying  by  him.  1709  STEELK  Toiler  No.  105  P  3, 
I  hope  you  wont  be  such  a  perjured  Wretch  as  to  forswear 
your  self.  1838  LYTTOK  Leila  v.  iii.  Hear  one  who  never 
was  forsworn  i8ri  RLACKIE  Fettr  Phases  i.  17,  I  have 
sworn  to  obey  the  laws,  and  I  cannot  forswear  myself . 
t  C.  trans.  To  defraud  of  by  perjury.  Ots. 

r668  ROLLS  Arridfem.,  Tit.  AditmsnrCastiF.'  pL  12. 40 
Si  home  dit  dun  auter.  He  did  forswear  me . .  <ot.  worth  of 
Tithes  in  Canterbury  Court.  Nul  Action  gist  pur  ceux 
Parols. 

t  4-  a.  To  swear  by  (a  thing^  falsely  or  pro&nely. 

CI3K  Staf  Mercy  151  E.  £.  Poems  i86a>  123  We  stunt 
nober  for  schame,  ne  drede  To. .  For-swere  his  .God's]  soule, 
hishert  al-so. 

b.  To  swear  (something1  falsely ;  to  break  (an 
oath)  ;  to  forsake  ^sworn  allegiance). 

1580  [see  FORSWORN  >).  *  1631  DONNE  H'tman's  Ctn- 
sfancr  7  Wilt  thou  then  . .  say  . .  that  oathes,  made  in  re- 
verentiall  feare  Of  Love  and  his  wrath,  any  may  forsweare  ? 
1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catnllns  Ixvii.  8  Dut)-  of  >-ears  forsworn, 
honour  in  injury  lost. 

t  6.  To  swear  or  vow  to  brine  about.  Obs.  rare—*. 

a  1300  Cnrtfr  M.  14561  (CotO  pe  land  o  lude  he  has 
for-born.  For  bar  bai  hafe  his  ded  forsuorn. 

Hence  Forawea  ring  v/>!.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  Per 
swea.-r«r,  one  who  forswears  himseh  I,  a  perjurer. 

1340  Ayenp.  57  pise  ten  bo$es  we  moje  al«uo  nemni  ydel- 
nesse  . .  lyesynges,  vomieriinges  (etc.).  14x3  Pitgr.  Stttft- 
\Caxton  1483)  in.  v.  53  Ye  lyers,  forswerers  and  witnessers 
of  falshede.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydts  xxvi.  93  Pydo  whan 
she  dyde  remembre  the  forsweryng  of  laomedon  . .  made 
grete  double  to  folowe  theym.  1561  T.  NORTON  Cafpin's 
Inst.  iv.  xviii.  (1634)  711  With  forswearings.  .to  enter  force- 
ably  into  any  mans  possession.  1583  GOLDING  Cafprn  tn 
Dent,  xxxix.  230  God  will  in  the  end  vtter  his  wrath  both 
against  forswearers  and  against  theeues.  16. .  Let.  tt 
Friend  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  484  The  non-swearing, 
or  forswearing  clergy  and  laity,  who  will  help  forwards 
another  revolution.  17*0  DE  FOK  Caft.  Singleton  i.  (1840) 
7  Forswearing,  .was  the  stated  practice  of  the  ship's  crew. 

t  Forswe'lt,  P.  Obs.  [OE./armvltan.sti.\b., 
{.  FOR-  pref.l  +  sv.-eltan,  SWELT  P.  to  die.] 

1.  intr.  To  die,  perish. 

f  888  K.  .ALFRED  Bflctk,  xxxi.  $  i  Mani^  wif  forswilt  for 
hire  beame.  a  xaa$  Jnliaxa  19  He  schal  be  forreaden  & 
ruakie  to  forswetten. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  perish,  to  kill. 

a  iaas  St.  Marker.  5  Mi  sweord  schal  uorswelten  and  for- 
swolhen  bi  flesch.  13. .  A".  Alls.  7559  Her  was  the  gull,  To 
ben  forbamd,  to  ben  forswelte. 

t  Forswi-ft,  P.  Ots.- '  In  6  pa.  pple.  for- 
'  swiftet.  [f.  Foil-  pre/.l ;  cf.  SWIFT  o.  and  ON. 
i  sriptii  to  sweep  off.]  trans.  To  sweep  away. 

1513  DOI-GLAS  .-Ettcis  in.  iii.  97  Forswiftet  fro  our  richt 
!  cours,  gane  we  ar. 

Forewithe,  -svyong,  -S'wonk:  see  Ft 
For-swollen,  fa.  pple.  :  see  FOB-  pref.1  6. 

j      Jig.      '-1450    Merlin  xxvii.   538    'Ha  boyes '   quod   the 
kynge, '  thou-  art  fell,  and  for-swollen '. 

Forsworn  (^BW^MU),  t  forswore,  ppl.  a. 
[pa.  pple.  of  FORSWEAR.] 

1.  That  has  forsworn  himself,  perjured. 

O.  E.  CJkrtn.an.  1094  [He]  hine  forsworenne  &  trywleasne 
clypode.  a  xxoo  Agx.  I  "<v-.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  337  Perinms,  for- 
sworen. naoo  i".  Exg.  Leg.  I.  135/1011  Puyrliche  forsuore 
we  schullen  himpreoui.  c  1400  Afol.  Lell.  37  For  sworn 
men,  cursars,  drunksunt  men.  1571  GOLDING  Coffin  en  Ps. 
iii.  84  God  will  mainteyne  the  faithfulnesse  of  his  promises 
against  such  forsworne  naughty  packs.  1680  FALKLAND 
Life  Etfa.  II  in  Select,  liar:.  Misc.  (1793)  49  His  forsworn 
traiterous  murderers  enter  his  chamber.  17x8  Freethinker 
No.  20.  135  The  Forsworn  Enemies  of  the  Protestant 
Succession.  1849-53  ROCK  Ck.  cf  Fathers  III.  x.  501  Our 
pastors,  from  the  sainted  Austin  down  to  the  forsworn 
Cranmer.  1887  BOWES  I'irg.  sExeid  u.  195  By  lips  for- 
sworn  of  a  cunning  liar,  the  tale  Credence  finds. 

Prtrerbs.  c  1330  Amis  4-  A  mil.  1102  Forsworn  man  shal 
neuer  spede  !  1591  Tmtel.  Raigne  A".  Jehtt  u.  (1611)  92 
Once  forsworne,  and  neuer  after  sound.  16x9  DALTON 
Cerattr.  Jnst.  11630)  297  Once  forswome  ever  forlome. 

atset.  r  xooo  J£LFRIC  Hem.  I.  1^2  Da  forsworenan  mid 
forsworenum  . .  forwurftad.  a  xaoo  Moral  Ode  101  Hwet 
sculen  ordlinghes  don  ha  swicen  and  ta  torsworene  ?  1597 
DANIEL  Civ.  H'ars  m.  xxx.  One  says  he  never  should 
endure  the  sight  Of  that  Forsworn. 

2.  Falsely  sworn. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  1 1622'  184  Plexirtus,  mingling  for. 
sworne  excuses  with  false-meant  promises. 

Hence  Portrwo  rnnesa.  false  swearing,  perjury. 

r  looo  jELFRic  Ham.  II.  328  Cypmannum  JedafenaS  part 
hi  ..  lonan  heora  Sins;  buton  laore  forsworennysse.  1-1175 
Lamt.  Hem.  103  Stale  and  lesunge,  and  forsworenessc. 
i8a8  WEBSTER,  F#rrx<erxness,  the  state  of  being  forsw-om, 

t  Forswou-nden,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  [pple.  of 
*forsminden  vb.  =  OHG.  farsviindan  (mod.Ger. 
vtrschv.'inden*)  to  swoon.]  Implied  in  Forswn  n- 
denlejc.  rorrwn  ndenness.  indolence,  remissness. 


FORT. 

cizoo  ORMIN  2623  Unnlusst  &  forrswundennle^c  Iss 
Drihhtin  swi^e  unncweme.  Ibid.  4736  Himm  iss  idellnesse 
laj>  &  all  forrswundennesse. 

Forswunk:  see  FoB-/ng£'  6b. 

Fort  ^fo*it),  sb.i  Also  6  forthe.  [a.  F.  fort, 
absol.  use  oifort  adj.  :  see  next.] 

1.  Mil.  A  fortified  place  ;  a  position  fortified  for 
defensive  or  protective  purposes,  usually  surrounded 
with  a  ditch,  rampart,  and  parapet,  and  garrisoned 
with  troops ;  a  fortress. 

1557-75  Diurn.  Occurr.  (1833)  52  The  forthe  of  Aymouth 
[wasYdecernit  to  be  cassm  down.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II. 
15  He.  .builded  a  forte,  where  as  at  thys  day  standeth  newe 
Castell  upon  Tyne.  1592  BABINGTON  Comf,  Notes  Gen,  vii. 
§  12  When . .  forts,  trees,  nor  any  tall  towers  can  saue  a  man. 
1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  280  Strong  forts 
erected ..  and  strong  garrisons  maintained  in  them.  1844 
H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  178  A  detachment  from  the 
British  force  . .  drove  the  insurgents  out  of  the  fort.  1873 
Miss  BRADDON^.  Davoreu  Pro\.  i,  To  make  his  way  back  to 
a  far  distant  fort  in  quest  of  provisions. 

b.  Jig-  A  strong  position,  stronghold. 

1568  FULWELL  Like  Will  to  Like  (1587)  D  iv,  The  forte  of 
Vertue,  oh  man  assaile.  1592  DANIEL  Compl.  Rosamond 
Wks.  (1717)  40  Having  but.. weak  feeble  Hands  To  hold 
their  Honours  Fort  unvanqirished.  1605  BACON  Adv. 
Learn,  i.  v.  §  n  If  there  were  sought  in  knowledge,  .a  fort 
or  commanding  ground  for  strife.  1640  BP.  HALL  Chr. 
Moder.  29/2  Such  [parts  of  the  body]  as  wherein  the  main 
fort  of  life  doth  not  consist.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  39.  1/2 
They  look  upon  this  Passage  in  the  Revelations  as  their 
strongest  Fort. 

c.  In  British  North  America  and  parts  of  the 
U.S.:  A  trading  station  (originally  fortified). 

1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  v.  i.  (1869!  II.  328  Their,  .settle- 
ments  and  habitations,  which  they  [the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany] have  honoured  with  the  name  of  forts. 

2.  The  place  of  security  (of  a  wild  animal). 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  xxvi,  A.  .roe-buck  which  was 
come  out  of  his  Fort.  1674  N.  CoxGeutt.  Recreat.  i.  (1677) 
130  If  a  Boar  intends  to  abide  in  his  Den,  Couch,  or  Fort. 

t3.  Astral.     Obs. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  I.  xii.  48  Unless  the  Semisextile 
on  each  side,  .be  reduced  to  the  & ,  and  the  Quincunx  like- 
wise to  the  Opposition,  as  their  Matrices,  their  Forts  and 
Principals;  the  Conjunction.. will  be  found  the  most  insig- 
nificant Aspect  in  the  pack. 

4.  Strong  part  or  point.  Now  written  FORTE,  q.v. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fort-breach  ;  fort-crowned 
adj.  ;  fort-adjutant,  '  an  officer  in  a  garrison  who 
is  responsible  for  its  internal  discipline,  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  men  to  the  several  corps ' ; 
fort-major,  in  a  fort  or  fortress,  the  officer  next  to 
the  governor  or  commandant.  Also  FORT-ROYAT,. 

1876  VOVLE  Milit.  Diet.,  *Fort-adjutant.  1649  G.  DANIEL 
Trinarch.,  Hen.  V,  cxciii,  As  they.. had  found  Some  ''fort- 
breach.  1894  Daily  News  26  Nov.  4/6  The  *fort-crowned 
heights.  1715  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5300/5  *Fort-Major  of  the 
said  Town.  1844  Regul.  fy  Ord.  Anny  3  Officers  employed 
as  Town  or  Fort  Majors. 

Tort,  sbZ     (See  qnot.) 

1867  FRY  Playing-Card  Terms  in  Philol.  Sac.  Trans.  56 
Fort,  an  oiled  sheet,  (usually  large  enough  for  twenty  cards) 
formerly  used  in  making  the  stencilling-plate  for  stencilling 
the  colors  of  the  court-cards  or  the  pips  of  the  other  cards. 

t  Tort,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  forte,  [a.  ¥.fort:-L. 
fort  em  strong.]  Strong,  powerful. 

13. .  A".  Alts.  7710  Sampson  theo  fort,  also,  Daliada  dude 
him  wrong  and  wo.  14. .  Pol.  Rcl.  <$-  L.  Poems  238  pou 
most  fort  wit  wele  or  wo.  a  1450  Kut.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  92 
Dalide,  that  was  wiff  to  Sampson  forte,  c  1450  LONELICH 
Grail  xlii.  471  Which  dwk  was  bothe  Riche  &  fort.  1494 
FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  371  John. . after  many  fort  assautes  wanne 
the  sayd  castell.  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xvil.  112  Why 
should  Fame  make  thee  fort  'gainst  our  harmes. 

Fort  (flkit),  v.  ?  Obs.  Also  6  forte,  [f.  FORT 
rf.l]  trans.  To  defend  or  protect  with  a  fortifica- 
tion ;  to  fortify ;  to  enclose  in  a  fort ;  also  with  in. 

1559  in  Sir  R.  Sadler's  Papers  (1809)  II.  185  The 
Frenches  are  to  take  summe  other  part  of  the  countrey,  and 
forte  it.  a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Rtf.  Wks.  1846  I.  406  To  forte 
our  tounis  . .  and  to  lay  sa  strang  garnisouns  of  strain- 
gearis  thairin.  1747  in  Wesifield  (Mass.)  Jubilee  (1870) 
132  To  Consider  what  measures  to  take  about  forting  the 
1'own.  1756  G.WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1889  I.  360  While 
you  remain . .  forted  in,  as  if  to  defend  yourselves  were  the 
sole  end  of  your  coming.  1757  Ibid.  508  The  few  families 
that  are  forted  on  the  Branch. 

"^'•1723  in  G.  Sheldon  Hist.  Deerfield,  Mass.  (1895) 
1.  396  1  hese  towns  can't  stand  the  strain  upon  them  to  watch 
and  ward,  scout  and  fort  without  pay. 

Hence  FoTted  ppl.  a.     Fo'rting  vbl.  sb. 
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Their  fielded  cohorts  to  the  forted  foes.  1756  m  G. 
Sheldon  Hat.  Deerfield,  Mass.  11895)  I.  647  Voted  ..  to 
Consider  in  what.. manner  to  carry  on  ye  forting. 

t  Forta'ke,  v.   Obs.  exc.  arch.   [f.  Fon-/«/'  + 
TAKE  v.]     trans.  To  take  away. 

c  1460  Tmuneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  263  It  was  my  gylt  he 

was  fortayn,  And  nothing  his.    [1892  STOPF.  BROOKE  E.  E. 

•o    -J-V"i-53     amlne-l?eatl1  fortook  fortitude  from  men.] 

Fortalice  (f^'italis).  F'orms:  5  fortalys,  -alyce, 

fortilitie,  6  fortilesse,  fortilage,  fortelleze,  for- 

telaoe,  7,  9  fortiless,  9  -alise,  6-  fortalice.  [The 

surviving  form,  which  is  also  the  earliest  recorded, 

is  ad.  mtA.\J.fortaliiia,fortalitium,a.Aern3\.nK  of 

for/is  strong ;  cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.fortaleza,  \\..fortalizio, 

fortilizio,  OF./ortelesce  (cf.  the  parallel  formation 
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forteresce  FORTRESS).  Some  of  the  obsolete  forms 
are  from  Fr.  or  other  Romanic  langs.] 

In  early  use  =.  FORTRESS  ;  by  mod.  writers  chiefly 
used  for :  'A  small  outwork  of  a  fortification  ' 
(W.) ;  a  small  fort. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  xxix.  31  Dare-in  tai  made 
a  Fortalyce.  1494  Act  ii  Hen.  VII,  c.  18  Any  Person  . . 
being  in  his  Service  within  his  Towns  and  Fertilities  of 
Berwick  and  Carlyle.  1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  II.  847 
With  stark  draw  brig,  well  forcit  with  fortalice.  1390 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xii.  43  Nought  feard  their  force,  that  for- 
tilage to  win.  1642  PRYNNE  Sov.  Antidote  24  Castles,  For- 
tresses. Fortilesses.  i754ERSKlNE/V/xr.  Sc.  Law siSog)  181 
Fortahces,  or  small  places  of  strength.  1816  SCOTT  Old 
Mart,  xi,  The  fortalice  thus  commanding  both  bridge  and 
pass.  1870  Echo  9  Nov.,  We  canter  off  to  the  as  yet  un- 
finished fortalice  of  Des  Bordes. 

transf.  an&jig. 

18x6  SCOTT  Woodst.  xxii,  This  makes  Understanding  bar 
himself  up  within  his  fortalise.  1830  MARRYAT  King's  Ovm 
xxxiii,  Seymour  and  Jerry  descended  from  their  little  for- 
talice aloft.  1884  Mag.  of  Art  Jan.  102  In  the  circular 
fortalice  on  its  [an  elephant's]  back  are  troopers  with  buff 
coats.  1887  RUSKIN  Prxterita  II.  393  A  majestic,  but  un- 
terrific  fortalice  of  cliff,  forest,  and  meadow. 

For-tattered,  -taxed:  see  fssfi-trefl  sb,  6. 

Forte  ((/"')>  **•  A'so  7~8  fort.  [a.  f.fort,  abso- 
lute use  of  fort  strong  :  see  FORT  a.  As  in  many 
other  adoptions  of  Fr.  adjs.  used  as  sbs.,  the  fern, 
form  has  been  ignorantly  substituted  forthe  masc. ; 
cf.  locale,  morale  (of  an  army),  etc.] 

1.  The  strong  point  (of  a  person),  that  in  which 
he  excels. 

i68a  SHADWELL  Medal  Epil.  A  b,  His  Fort  is,  that  he  is  an 
indifferent  good  Versificator.  1768  GOLDSM.  Good-a.  Man 


hypocrite  is  his  forte,  and  in  lagc 

Miss   BRIDGMAN  R.  Lynne  II.  xii.  244  Mr.  Selwyn  had 

a  forte  for  horse-racing. 

2.  Fencing.  The  strongest  part  of  a  sword-blade. 
111648,  1755,  1837,  1879  [see  FOIBLE  B.  aj.     1691  SIR  W. 

HOPE  Fencing:  Master  3  The  Strong,  Fort,  or  Prime  of  the 
Blade  is  Measured  from  the  Shell.. to  the  middle  of  the 
Blade.    1809  ROLAND  FcncingT,  The  sword  being  supported 
by  the  fort  of  it  in  your  left  hand. 
b.  fig. 

1772  in  Simes  Milit.  Guide  6  They  would  more  easily 
discover  the  fort  or  foible  of  their  respective  commands. 
1823  DE  QUINCEY  Lett.  Yng.  Man  Wks.  XIV.  27  A  student 
of  mature  age  must  be  presumed  to  be  best  acquainted., 
with  his  '  forte  '  and  his  '  foible  \ 

3.  Pugilism. 

1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  109  He  covered  his  head  with 
his  left  hand,  went  in,  and  got  to  his  forte. 

II  Forte  (ff  •"«).  O"  ("dv.}  and  sb.  Mils.  [It.  =  strong, 
loud  :— L.fortis.]  A.  adj.  (adv.)  A  musical  direc- 
tion indicating  a  strong,  loud  tone  in  performance. 
Also  forte  forte  very  loud.  (Abbreviated  f.,  ff.) 
Also  attrib. 

1724  Short  Explic.  For.  Words  in  ATus.  Bks.  32  Forte 
. .  is  to  play  or  sing  loud  and  strong,  and  Forte  Forte, 
or  FF,  is  very  loud.  x8z8  in  TODD.  1852  SPENCER  Use  <y 
Beauty_  Ess.  1891  II.  373  Forte  passages  in  music  must 
have  piano  passages  to  relieve  them.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 
8  Sept.  4/2  The  usual  jubilant  and  unsuitable  forte  chorus. 
B.  sb.  '  Forte '  tone  ;  a  '  forte  '  passage.  Also,  in 
the  Harmonium,  an  apparatus  used  for  producing 
a  forte  effect. 

1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  i.  xxiii,  The  forte  or  piano  of  a 
certain  wind  instrument  they  use.  a  1774  FERGUSSON  Poems 
(1845)  5  Banish  vile  Italian  tricks  Frae  out  your  quorum 
Nor  fortes  wi'  pianos  mix.  1883  Athenxum  28  Apr.  549/3 
His  tone  in  the  fortes  is  rather  coarse. 

t  Forte,  fort,  variant  of  FORTO  prep,  and  con/. 
06s.  Also  sometimes  standing  for  for  to  before 
an  infinitive  :  see  fonprep.  u,  lib. 

a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  235  Nas  tid  . .  J>at  god  ne  send  gode 
msenn  his  folc  forte  JelaSie  to  his  rice,  a  1125  Ancr.  R.  96 
5if  eni  mon  bit  fort  iseon  ou.  c  1300  Heket  86  He  Jeode  forte 
awaite  what  that  wonder  were.  1307  Klegy  £dut.  I,  ii,  Al  Kng- 
lond  ahte  forte  knowe,  Of  wham  that  song  is.  136*  LANCL. 
P.  PI.  A.  n.  4  Teche  me  the  kuynde  craft  forte  Icnowe  the 
False,  c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  44  Into  his  hert  fort  reche 
Al  the  clergy  undir  sonne  That  we  seven  clerkes  cunne. 

t  Fortee1,  v.  Obs.  [OE.fortton  ( =  OHG.far- 
siu/ian,  Ger.  verziehen),  f.  FOR-  prefj-  +  tton  to 
draw.]  trans.  To  draw  away  (to  evil  i ;  to  seduce. 

a  1000  Crist  270  (Gr.)  To  f>am.  .seoelan  rice  bonan  us.  ,se 
swearta  gEest  forteah.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  87  pe  fule 
gost . .  forteS  bat  child ..  to  here  wille.  a  1250  Prcv.  /Elfred 
334  in  O.  E.  Misc.  122  For  hit  seyb  in  the  l[e]op  as  scumes 
forteob.  .bat  cold  rede  is  quene  red. 

Porten,  obs.  form  of  FORTUNE  v. 
Forte-piano  (fp  Jt«pia-n»),   a.  (adv.)  and  sb. 
[It. ;  see  FORTE  and  PIANO.] 

A.  adj.  (adv.)  A  musical  direction  indicating 
sudden  but  transient  emphasis  ;  loud,  then  imme- 
diately soft.  (Abbreviated  fp.~) 

t  B.  sb.  The  original  name  of  the  PIANOFORTE. 

1769  Publ.  Advertiser  24  May  4/3  A  very  large  Forte  ex 
[reade  or  et]  Piano  in  a  Harpsichord  Carcase.  1^71  T,  JEF- 
FERSON Let.  Writ.  1892  I.  395, 1  have  since  seen  a  Forte-piano 
and  am  charmed  with  it.  1824  Diet.  Musicians  s.v.  Bach, 
The  King  . .  invited  Bach  to  try  his  forte-pianos  made  by 
Silvermann.  1879-80  GROVE  Diet.  Mas.  I.  556  Fortepiano 
— afterwards  changed  to  pianoforte  -  was  the  natural  Italian 
name  for  the  new  instrument  which  could  give  both  loud 
and  soft  sounds,  instead  of  loud  only,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  harpsichord. 


FORTH. 

b.  atlrib.,  as  forte-piano  maker,  teacher. 

1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  xiii,  He  must  have  been  a  forty 
piany  teacher.  1844  J.  W.  CHOKER  Guillotine  (1853;  47  One 
Schmidt,  a  forte-piano  maker. 

Forteyn(e,  obs.  form  of  FORTUNE  v. 

Forth  (fi>J)>),  adv.,  prep.,  and  sb.  Forms :  i 
fort!,  for)),  (fordh,  forht),  3-4  south,  vorth,  3-6 
forthe,  13  ford,  4  ferth,  forgh),  4-6  furth(e,  (5 
firth),  5-6  fourths,  6-7  forrth.  [OE.  /t»-S  = 
OFris.,  OS.  forth  (TJu.  voort),  MHG.  vort  (mod. 
Ger.  fort) :— OTeut.  *furj>o-  (represented  also  in 
Goth,  faurpis  FURTHEB)  :— pre-Tent.  *prto-,  a  de- 
rivative with  suffix  -to-  of  the  root  which  appears 
in  FORE  adv. 

Criticized  as  obsolete  by  Gray  in  letter  to  Dr.  Beattie 
8  Mar.  1771.] 

A.  adv. 

1.  Of  movement  or  direction  :  Forwards ;  op- 
posed to  backwards.  Obs.  exc.  in  back  and  forth, 
now  only  U.S.  (?or  dial.)  =  '  backwards  and  for- 
wards '.  f  Also,  with  ellipsis  of  go.  Cf.  6  b. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Josh.  viii.  20  [Hi]  ne  mihton  oanon  fleon, 
ne  for))  ne  underbade.  ^1380  WVCUF  Wks.  (1880)  155 
pat  rijtwisnesse  may  not  forb  in  her  vertuouse  lyuynge. 

1430  Hymns  Virg.  97  While  rijt  schal  for)),  &  no  mercie. 


Hen.  F(an.  3)  49  Eche  armye.  .beyng  in  open  sight.. every 
man  cried  furth,  furth.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  u.  ii.  189  Then 
forth,  deare  Countreymen.  1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER 
North™.  Hoe  i.  i,  Forth,  Son.  1613  T.  JACKSON  Aposl. 
Creede  i.  196  Lengthning  the  time  by  . .  vnnecessarie  turn- 
ings, backe  and  forth.  1839  [see  BACK  adv.  13}.  1882  Macin. 
Mag.  XLVI.  203  Back  and  forth  her  needle  goes. 

t  b.  Expressing  promptitude  or  eagerness  for 
action.  To  set  (a  person )  forth  :  to  urge  forward. 
To  make  oneself  forth :  to  bestir  oneself,  prepare. 
f  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  482  To  tak  him  in  thai  maid 
thaim  redy  ford.  Ibid.  vm.  752  The  knycht  Cambell  . .  At 
the  north  3ett,  and  Ramsay  maid  thaim  ford.  1553  T. 
WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  67  Good  will  setting  me  forthe  with 
the  foremost :  I  can  not  chuse  but  write.  1560  HOLLAND 
Crt.  Venus  n.  209  In  euerie  Camp  the  proudest  man  armait 
His  pray  was  ay,  and  maid  him  euer  ford. 

1 2.  Onwards  from  a  specified  point ;  continu- 
ously in  one  direction  ;  without  deviation  or  inter- 
ruption. So  right  forth  (see  RIGHT  a.)  ;  FORTH  ON. 
847  Charter  jQLthehvnlf  in  O.  E,  Texts  434  From  5aem 
stane  forS  on  clone  herepaS  on  8one  die.  1*97  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls!  171  Fram  )>e  on  ende  of  engelond  vorb  to  be  other  end. 
1414  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  61  And  banne  forth  as  hit  is  a-fore 
declared.  i4So~I53<*  Myrr.  our  Ladye  292  The  seconde 
pane,  that  ys  from  Laudamus  te  furthe  to  the  ende.  1535 
COVERDAI.E  Ezek.vi.n  From  the  wildernesse  offDeblat  forth. 
fb.  Appended  to  another  adv.,  giving  the  addi- 
tional notion  of '  for  some  distance  in  the  specified 
direction,  everywhere  in  the  specified  locality  ',  as 
beneath-,  within-,  without-forth  (.for  quots.  see  those 
words) ;  also  about-forth,  for  some  distance  round  ; 
otherwise  forth,  in  all  other  respects.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cimre.  223  Whanne  bou  wolt  kutte  bis 
enpostym,  bou  schalt  but  kutte  abouteforpin  be  skyn.  1587 
FLEMING  Contn.  Holiashed\\\.  1955/2  He  would,  .notonelie 
restore  him  to  his  former  libertie,  but  otherwise  forth  be 
readie  to  pleasure  him. 

f  c.  In  early  ME.  forth  mid,  later  forth  with 
= '  along  with  '.  Also  absol.,  along  with  him, 
them,  etc. :  at  the  same  time  with  something  else, 
r  1x75  Lfimb.  Horn.  117  |>enne  losiaS  fcle  saulen  and  he 
seolf  for5  mid  for  his  ?emelesle.  Ibid.  123  penne  bid  he 
gredi  bes  eses  and  forswolejeS  bene  hoc  for3  mid  ban  ese. 
a  1200  Moral  Ode  90  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  28  To  heuenriche 
he  scullen,  ford  mid  vre  drihte.  c  1315  Knmu  Thyself  95 
ibid.  132  Amende  be  mon  euene  forb  mydde.  1:1386 
CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  345  There  is  also  costlewe  furringe  in 
hir  gounes.  .forth  with  the  superfluitee  in  lengthe  of  the  for- 
seide  gownes.  1460  Lyoeaus  Disc.  1474  (Katuza)  Forb  wib 
be  scholder  bon  His  rijt  arm  fell  anoon  Into  be  feld. 

f  d.  Forth  with  that :  at  the  same  moment  that. 
Cf.  FORTHWITHAL  and  FORTHWITH.     Obs. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Gafyea's  Terap.  2  A  iv,  The  ende  of  the 
bathynge  . .  shalbe  forth  with  that  the  partycle  becometh 
ruddy  and  ryse  in  a  lumpe. 

3.  Of  extent  in  time:  Onwards,  immediately  after- 
wards and  continuously.  Now  only  in  phrases 
from  this  time  (day,  etc.)  forth  (somewhat  arch.), 
and  in  combs.  HENCEFORTH,  THENCEFORTH,  etc. 
f  Always  forth  :  continually,  ever  more  and  more, 
so  ever  forth,  aye  forth  (OE.  d  fort),  for  which 
see  EVER,  AYE. 

a  700  Efinal  Gloss.  529  In  dies  crudesceret :  a  fordh.  c  1230 
Hall  Meid.  25  pat  laSHche  beast  leaueS  &  last  forS.  a  1300 
CursorM.  3758  In  dew  and  gress  sere  o  berth  Sal  be  bi  blissing 
fra  no  forth.  an$oLe  Morte  Arth.  1668  In  thecastelle  thay 
gan  forthe  lende.  1535  COVERDALE  Haggai  ii.  10  Considre 
then  from  this  daye  forth.  1559  FECKNAM  in  Strype  Ami. 
Ref.  I.  App.  ix.  24  Which  of  them  bothe  is  . .  allwayes  forth 
one  and  agreeable  with  it  self.  1577  Hoi-iKSHEpScot.CArm.l. 
394/2  The  King  . .  assigned  hir  foorth  sufficient  reuenewes. 
1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  iv. Tii.  48  From  this  day  forth,  He  vse  you 
for  my  Mirth.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  cxiii.  2  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord:  from  this  time  forth.  1850  DICKENS  Child's 
Dream  Star,  Househ.  Wds.  1. 25  From  that  hour  forth,  the 
child  looked  out  upon  the  star  as  on  the  Home  he  was  to  go  to. 
t  b.  Expressing  continuity  or  progressiveness  of 
action  ;  joined  to  a  verb,  and  giving  the  sense  '  to 
go  on  doing '  what  the  verb  denotes.  Cf.  on.  Obs. 


FORTH. 

„ ;ownlf(7,^  048  Heald  forS  tela  niwe  sibbe  !  O.  E.  Chron. 
an.  534  i  f,ruid  MS.)  Cynric.  .rixade  forb  xxvj  wintra.  1297 
R.GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  6576  pat  water  dude  uor\>  is  kunde  &  wax 
euere  uaste.  (."1330  R.  I'RUNNE  Chron.  \  1725)  174  If  he  forth 
has  grace,  as  he  now  bigynnes.  c  1380  WVCUK  ll'ks.  (1880) 
135  Possessioners  may  holden  forbe  here  seculer  lordischipis. 
1399  Pol.  /**V//M(  Rolls*  I.  371  Beholde  the  book  onys.  and 
if 36  savere  sum  delle,  se  it  north  overe.  1428  E.  A.  //  'ills 
(1882)  8 1.  I  woll  that  myne  Executours.  .parfourme  forth  my 
deuouaciouns  forth  as  I  was  wonte.  1477  KARL  RIVKRS 
(Caxton)  Dictcs  7  b,  Pray  him  of  his  merci  he  wol  kepe  you 
forthe.  1542  RECORDE  Cr.  Artes  C  iv  b,  Whiche,  after  you 
haue  well  practysed,  then  maie  you  learne  forth.  1563 
Homilies  n.  Agst.  Idolatry  in.  (1859)  216  If  you  read  on 
forth,  it  expoundeth  itself,  a  1615  Kriene  Cron.  Erlis  of 
£4*1(1850)  17  He  bigged  furth  the  Dortour.  1808  SCOTT 
Martn.  it.  xxx,  Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will, 
•f  c.  To  make  forth  (long,  longer}  :  to  protract. 

1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Contexere  longius  . .  I  might 
make  forth  this  verse  longer.  1611  SHAKS.  Cytnb.  iv.  ii. 
149  The  Uoy  Fideles  sickenesse  Did  make  my  way  long 
forth. 

f  d.  Further,  moreover,  also.  Obs. 

ciyS  SHORF.HAM  9  Ne  mede  ne  forthe  no  other  Hcour 
That  chaungeth  wateres  kende,  Ne  longeth  nau^t  to  cristen- 
dom.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard (Arb.)  34  My  lorde  the  kynge, 
and  derequene,  and  forth  alle  ye  that  here  stande. 

f  4.  At  or  to  an  advanced  point :  a.  of  position 
or  progress.  Obs. 

a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  374  Monie  bet  beo5  ful  uorS  i<5e  weie 
touward  heouene.  111300  Cursor  M.  11027  (Gntt.)  Eliza- 
beth, bat  wele  forth  stadd.  Ibid.  11203  (Cott  )  pan  wassco 
gan  sua  forth,  bat  mild,  pat  sco  was  at  hir  time  o  child. 
(.•1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xvii.  180  More  forthe  toward  the 
parties  septemtrioneles  :  it  [the  North  Pole]  is  62  Degrees, 
t  b.  of  time.  Forth  days,  nighte  ;  forth  in  with 
even  :  late  in  the  day,  night,  or  evening.  Obs. 

a  1300  Birth  of  Jesus  576  in  AltengL  Leg.  (Horstm.t  91 
Vorb  ni^te  hit  was.  1388  WYCLIF  Mark  vi.  35  Whanne  it 
was  forth  dales  [cum  hora  multafieret\  his  disciplis  camen. 
a  1400  Sir  Perc.  825  Tille  one  the  morne  at  forthe  dayes, 
He  mett  a  wyche.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3055  pen  quen 
j»al  fange  to  }e  fli}t  was  furth  in  with  euyn.  1470  85 
MALORY  Arthur  xx.  v.  804  Or  it  be  forth  dayes. 

5.  Forward,  into  view.     Only  with  such  verbs  as 
b)  ing,  come,  show,  put,  etc.  :  see  the  verbs. 

C9oo  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  v.  xiv.  [xiii.]  (1890)  438  pa  teah 
heora  ooer  for5  fegre  hoc.  c  1050  Byrhtferth's  Handboc  in 
Anglia  VIII.  298,  &  forS  stsepo  wel  orglice  binnan  feower 
wintrum.  c  1200  ORMIN  3078,  &  ec  be  droh  batt  wittness 
for}j  Off  Ysay^ess  lare.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  11988  i  Fairf.)  He 
. .  ot?er  childer  forb  hit  kid.  1388  WYCLIF  2  Sam.  vi.  6  Oza 
helde  forth  the  hond  to  the  arke  of  God.  1551  T.  WILSON 
Logike  (1580)  3  b,  A  question  Is  either  a  worde  or  sentence 
put  foorthe,  as  when  I  aske  what  suche  thyng  is.  1693  E. 
WALKER  Epictetus*  Mor.  xx,  If  tis  nigh,  Stretch  forth  your 
Hand,  take  sbare  with  Modesty.  1719  YOUNG  Busiris  \.  i, 
This  day  the  court  shines  forth  in  all  its  lustre.  1872  JEN- 
KINSON  Guide  Enj>.  Lakes (1879)  159  Skiddaw,  which  stands 
forth  in  all  its  majesty. 

f  b.  with  ellipsis  of  come  or  go.     Forth  with  — 
come  forth  with,  (come)  out  with,  utter.   Obs* 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Ct'rurg.  139  He  my5te  forb  wlb  no  word. 
1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Moris  Utop.  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  19  To 
Imprintinge  it  came,  .against  my  wyll.  Howebeit.  .perceau- 
ing  therfore  none  other  remedy,  but  that  furth  it  shoulde. 

6.  Away  or  out  from  a  place  of  origin,  residence, 
or  sojourn. 

c  1000  ,/ELFRIC  Exod.  xiii.  10  Abedab  mine  ban  forb  mid  eow. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  5  pat  folc  code  bar  ford  to  processiun 
to  munte  oliueti.  1:1250  Gen,  fy  Ex.  113  ForS  glod  "5isoSer 
dais  ni^t.  a  1300  Fall  fy  Passion  47  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  14 
God  is  angle  anon  forj>  send,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2984  Sho 
.  .Hade  horn  radly  arayed  for  be  rode  furth.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tain.  Shr.  v.  ii.  104  Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  vnto 
their  husbands.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  104  In  form 
of  Battel  drawn,  they  issue  forth.  1771  BEATTIE  Minstrel 
i.  iii,  Nor  need  I  here  describe.  .How  forth  the  Minstrel 
far'd  in  days  of  yore.  1852  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  I,  i.  5  The 
Vikings,  .sailed  fearlessly  forth. 

b.  with  ellipsis  of  go.  Now  arch. 
cii75  Lamb.  Ham.  81  Nu  is  ^es  deakne  fqrf>e.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  309  Nolengersuld  bei  bide,  bot  forth 
&  stand  to  chance.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  cllx.  234  The 
;oyng  forth  of  therie  of  tholouse  . .  caused  them  moche  to 
iaue  the  wyll  forth.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  iii.  gg  Indeed,  I 
will  not  foorth.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rei>.  I.  vii.  iv,  Maternity 
must  forth  to  the  streets.  1860  W.  COLLINS  Antonina  xii, 
The  slaves,  .are  forth  to  pursue  me. 
t7.  Of  position:  Abroad;  not  at  home;  in  the 
field ;  at  sea.  Cf.  ABROAD  3  and  4.  Obs. 

14..  Chalmerlain  Ayr(Sc.  Stat.  I),  Alswele  induellande 
as  furth  duelland.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  n.  ii.  212  Say 
he  dines  forth.  1596  —  Merck.  V.  i.  i.  15  Had  I  such 
venture  forth.  1598  —  Merry  W.  n.  ii.  276  At  that  time. . 
her  husband  will  be  forth.  1607  —  Cor.  i.  iii.  108  The 
Volcies  haue  an  Army  forth. 

f  8.  In  senses  5  and  6,  the  adv.  was  formerly  used 
in  many  idiomatic  combinations  with  verbs,  where 
for  the  most  part  out  is  now  substituted.  Obs. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  i.  23  Coloure  it  with  Safroun,  an 
sethe  an  serue  forth.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  xm.  Pro!.  164 
Furth  quynching  gan  the  starris,  one  be  one.  1513  MORE 
in  Grafton  Ckron.  (1568)  II.  770  The  fetching  forth  of  this 
noble  man.  .out  of  that  place.  1584  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees) 
16  Laid  forthe  by  the  foresaid  churchwardens,  .vijs.  vj  d. 
1593  Tell-Troth's  N.  Y.  Gift  34  New  conceites  are  easly 
*emoued  but  engrauen  thoughtes  will  not  be  rubbed  forth. 
1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  98  Say,  wherefore  didst  thou 
focke  me  forth  to-day.  1593  —  3  Hen.  VI,  \\.  i.  12,  I.. 
watcht  him  how  he  singled  Clifford!  forth.  1596  —  Merck.  V. 
i.  i.  143  To  finde  the  other  forth.  1611  BlBLB  Trausl. 
Pref.  i  He  gaue  foorth,  that  bee  had  not  scene  any  profit. 
1659  ^-  Pi-"-1-1-  i"i/'}\  Sea  280  If  they  finde  them  so  doing, 
they  will  Mow  them  [candles]  forth.  1688  R.  HOLMK 
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Armoury  in.  182/1  The  Library  Keeper  Is  . .  to  keep  the 
Hooks  clean,  to  lend  none  forth. 

9.  Phraseological  combinations. 

a.  Forth  of  —  out  of  in  various  senses.     Now 
only/tftV.  or  rhetorical,  and  only  in  lit.  sense  ex- 
pressive of  motion  from  within  a  place.    In  16-iyth 
c.  occas.  +  from  forth  of.     f  Forth  of  door(s,  forth 
adoors\    out  of  doors;   see  ADOOKH.     f  Forth  of 

'    hand—o\\\.  of  hand,  at  once. 

c  1500  Doctry.  Gd.  Servaunts  (Percy  Soc.)  8  Whan  your 

I  mayster  is  forth  of  towne.  1513  DOUGLAS  s£nei$  in.  vhi.  26 
Furth  of  his  eft  schip  a  bekyn  gart  he  stent.  1537  POLE 

I  Let.  to  King  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  Ixxxii.  203  There 
was  never  man. .  that  by  offence  was  forth  of  the  grace  &  favor 
of  God.  1552-3  /'«'•  Ch.  Goods,  Staffs,  in  Ann.  Lichfield 
IV.  51  Thes  parcells  followynge  were  stolne  furthe  of  the 
sayd  churche  at  Cristmas.  1564  HAWARD  Eutropius  v.  51 
They  shuld  be  all  slaine  forthe  of hande.  c  1592  MARLOWF, 
Massacre  Paris  \\\.  iii,  I'll,  .root  Valois  his  line  from  forth 
of  France.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  iv.  iv.  176  Humfrey 
Hower.  .call'd  your  Grace  To  Breakefast  once,  forth  ot'  my 
company.  1607  WILKINS  Miseries  Enforct  Marr.  v,  Off 
with  your  coate  then,  get  you  forth  a  dores.  1614  North 
R  vi  ing  Rec.  (1884)  II.  54  A  woman  presented  for  that  she 
will  not  sell  anie  of  her  ale  forth  of  doores  except  it  [etc.]. 
1622  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  212  Forth  of 
his  wayges . .  soe  much  money  shall  be  abated.  163*  ROWLEY 
IVotnan.  never  "vext  iv.  59  My  . .  Vncle  [being]  poore,  I  him 
relieving  was  thrust  forth  of  dores.  1633  1'.  JAMES  Voy. 
61  Forth  adores  we  could  not  go.  1671  J.  WEBSTER 
Metallogr.  i.  14  A  Roman  Hermit,  whore  Writings  were 
translated  forth  of  the  Arabick  Language  into  Latine.  1751 
Affect.  Narr.  Wager  63  He  threw  his  Pistol  aside,  and 
came  forth  of  the  Tent.  1816  KEATINGK  Trav.  (1817)  I.  49 
He  who  is  exiled  forth  of  the  land,  endures  his  punishment 
at  home.  1867  SWINBURNE  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Nov.  541  Flee 
from  the  foot  of  the  lion,  .forth  of  his  den. 

b.  And  so  forth,      f  (a]  And  then  onwards  ; 
and  then  in  regular  sequence,     t  (&)  And  similarly 
(in  the  remaining  cases) ;  usually  followed  by  of 
;OE.  be),     (e)  Now  used  only  (like  and  so  on]  in 
breaking  off  an  enumeration,  quotation,  etc.:  And 
the  like,  etcetera.     Formerly  also,  f  or  so  forth. 

(a.)  nooo  ^ELFRTC  Cram.  x>:v.  (Z.)  144  And  swa  forj?. 
cizgoS.  Eng.  Leg.  1.473/400  To  his  schyp  he  wende:  and  so 
forz  \read  for|>]  in  be  se.  c  1340  Cursor  JA  6122  (Fairf.)  At 
the  kyng  he  first  by-gan  And  so  forth  slow  beste  &  man. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  159  Moche  murthe  in  Maye  is 
amonges  wilde  bestes,  And  so  forth  whil  somer  lasteth  her 
solace  dureth.  1551  RECORDE  Fathiv.  Knowl,  n.  Ivi,  If  a 
line  bee  drawen  by  bothe  their  centres,  and  so  forthe  in 
lengthe.  1574  WHITGIFT  Def.  Artswt,  in.  i.  9  Looke  at  the 
2.  Admonition  especially,  and  so  foorth,  where  [etc.]. 

(b)  <r  IOOQ  Starcraft  fr.  Bxda  4  in  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  250 
And  swa  forS  be  oam  oSrum.     (1400  MAUSDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xxx.  137  A  Kynees  porter,  .anober  sewer,  anober  marschall, 
and  so  furth  of  all  ober  officez  J>at  langes  till  his  courte. 
1450-1530  Myrr.  our  La  dye  3  Why  an  hympne  ys  callyd  an 
hympne  . .  why  an  Antempne  is  callyd  an  Antempne  and  so 
fourth  of  other.    ?ai5oo  IVycket  (1828)  4  They  spared  not 
the  sonne  of  God.  .and  so  forth  of  the  apostels  and  martirs. 

(c)  1574-5  ABP.  PARKER  Corresp.  (1853)  474,  I  toy  out  my 
time,  partly  with  copying  of  books,  .partly  in  genealogies, 
and  so  forth.   1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \\.  i.  61  Videlicet^  a  Brothell, 
or  so  forth.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  in.  i.  239  These  were 
such  as  declar'd  him  a  Heretick.  a  Profaner,  and  so  forth. 
1745  P.  THOMAS  Jmf.  Anson's  Voy,  44  Some  Jewels,  abun- 
dance of  Gold  and  Silver  Twist,  and  so  forth.     1816  KEAT- 
INGE  Trav.  (1817)  II,  155  Coal  beds,  .piscatory  exuvise,  and 
so  forth.     1841  MACAULAY  Let.  Napier  in  Trevelyan  Life 
(1876)  II.  ix.  127  This  lady.. called  the  Marquis  of  Hertford 
'  Earl  of  Hertford ',  and  so  forth. 

t  c.  As  or  so  forth :  as  or  so  far,  to  such  an 
extent  or  degree  (as,  that}.  Cf.  FAR-FOBTH. 

a  1000  Ags.  Law$)  Oaths  xi,  Swa  forS  swa  uncre  word- 
xecwydu  fyrmest  waeron.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2304  5fcf 
fu  . .  wult  greten  ure  godes  ase  for5  as  bu  ham  hauest 
igremet.  a  1225  Juliana  15  pat  tu  hauest  wiS  ute  me  se 
for6  bi  luue  ileuet  bat  [etc.].  Ibid.  47  And  wurche  his  wil 
ouer  al  ase  forS  as  Jmei.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Lavfs 
Prol.  19  (Harl.  MS.)  Leseb  no  tyme,  as  forbe  as  ^e  may. 
B.  prep. 

1 1.  Forward  to,  up  to,  to  the  extent  or  limit  of. 
Chiefly  with  even :  see  EMFORTH,  EVEN-FOJVTH. 
Also  in  conjunctional  phrase,  Forth  that :  until. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  5  Ou  cnihthade  and  swa 
forb  eallne  Sonne  jiogo^had.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  91  For5 
bet  ic  alegge  bine  feond  under  bine  fot-sceomele.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  87  ForS  bat  hie  understonden  wurldes 
wit.  c  1449  PECOCK  Refir.  52  The  processis  forth  and  afore 
the  text  is  ligging.  Ibid.  \.  xvii.  100  The  processis  forth  and 
aftir,  bifore  and  behinde,  where  thilke  textis  ben  writun. 

2.  Forward,  out  or  away  from ;  out  of,  from  out 
of.  Now  rare. 

1566  75  PAINTFR  Pal.  Pleas.  (1813)  II.  114  In  saying  so, 
the  teares  gushed  forth  hir  eyes.  1594  DANIEL  Cleopatra 
n.  i,  And  forth  her  trembling  Hand  the  Blade  did  wrest. 
1595  HUNNIS  Joseph  5  They  stript  him  forth  his  party  cote. 

1670  P.  HENRY  Diaries  $  Lett.  (1882)  231  (He]  went  forth 
his  Desk.     1678  OTWAY  Friemishifi  in  Fash,  v,  (1736)  107 
Discharge  them  of  their  punishment,  and  see  'em  forth  the 
gates.     1814  CARY  Dante  (Chandos)  210  Never  fire,  With 
so  swift  motion,  forth  a  stormy  cloud,  Leap'd  downward. 
1864   BLACKMORE    Clara    Vaughan  xxxiv,  The  brambled 
quarry  standing  forth  the  trees. 

b.  Preceded  by  from. 

a  1592  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  IT.  i,  Poor  Troy  . .  From 
forth  her  ashes  shall  advance  her  head.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry 
W.  iv.  iv.  53  Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once. 

1671  M  i  LTON  .9a»/j(?«  922  That  I  may  fetch  thee  from  forth 
this  loathsome  prison-house.     1820  KEATS  St.  Agnes  xxx, 
He  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap  Of  candied  apple. 

f  C.  sb.  In  phrase,  To  have  one's  forth  :  to  have 


FORTH. 

outlet  \fg.  to  have  free  course,  to  have  one's  '  fling  *. 
Hence  'rarely}  as  independent  sb.  :  Free  course, 
wide  publicity.  Obs. 

1362  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  153  Letteb  so  faste,  l>at  Fcib 
may  not  han  bus  for>.  1406  Dives  %  Panp.  (W.  de  W.) 
VIM.  vii.  329/1  These  men  of  la  we.  .for  mede  withdrawe  them 
to.  .lette  falsehede  haue  his  forth.  1567  JKWELL  ApoL 
Wee . .  geeue  God  thankes,  that . .  hath  published . .  the  n; 
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»•  329, 

to.  .lette  falsehede  haue  his  forth.  1567 
Wee  .  .  eeeue  God  thankes,  that  .  .  hath  pul 
of  his  Sonne  in  euery  place.  .The  foorth,  and  force  thereof 
greeueth  you  nowe.  .as  it  did.,  your  Fathers,  .that  cried.. 
All  the  worlde  renneth  after  him.  1597  J.  KING  On  Jonah 
(1599)  362  Thorough  Propontis,  where  the  sea  is  patent 
againe,  and  hath  his  forth.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixii. 
§  8  The  Church,  .was  contented  to  let  Donatists  haue  their 
foorth  by  the  space  of  threescore  yeares.  1611  SPEED  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  §32  Obstacles,  .which  all  must  be  done 
and  voided  before  the  Pope  can  haue  his  full  forth. 

D.  Porth-  in  composition.  In  OE.  and  ME. 
the  combinations  oi  forth  adv.  with  vbs.  are  hardly 
to  be  considered  compound  words  ;  whether  the 
adv.  precedes  or  follows  the  vb.  depends  on  euphonic 
or  other  conditions  which  do  not  affect  the  sense. 
The  agent-nouns,  nouns  of  action,  and  ppl.  adjs. 
corresponding  to  these  verbal  locutions  were  formed 
by  prefixingj^rM  to  the  verbal  noun  or  adj.  corre- 
sponding to  the  verb.  In  mod.Eng.  compound  vbs. 
formed  withyfcrM-  are  rare  ;  \)i&  forth-  is  often  used 
as  a  prefix  in  the  formation  of  nouns  of  agent  and 
action,  and  ppl.  adjs.  corresponding  to  the  verbal 
phrases  (compound  verbs  in  sense  but  not  in  form) 
in  which  the  adv.  follows  the  verb.  More  frequently, 
however,  the  agent-noun,  etc.  is  followed  by  the 
adv.  ;  thus  we  have  a  setter  forth  ,  but  *forthsetter 
is  app.  not  recorded.  For  the  formation  of  ppl. 
adjs.  the  prefix  is  the  only  means  available  ;  and 
in  poetry  from  Pope  onwards  it  is  very  common  in 
pres.  pples. 

In  some  OE.  and  ME.  words,  forth-  appears  as  a  substi- 
tute for  FORE-:  See  FORTHFATHER,  FoRTHWARD,  FORTHWITH  2, 

The  more  important  compounds  of  forth-  will  be 
treated  in  their  alphabetical  place  as  Main  words  ; 
those  enumerated  in  this  article  are  nonce-words  or 
of  rare  occurrence. 

1.  Verbs;  i&forth-lcapi-throW)  and  renderings  of 
Lat.  vbs.  with  pro-,  ^forth-cut,  -follow,  -look. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xxviii.  24  Whether  al  day  shal  ere  the 
erere,  that  he  sowe  and  *forth  kutten  [Vulg.  proscindef\^ 
and  purge  his  erthe.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixviii.  27  [Ixix. 
26]  For  wham  bou  smate,  *forth-filiyhed  [Vulg.  persecuti 
sunt]  ba.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  154  Mony  ladde  b^r 
*fortn-lep  to  laue  &  to  kest.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxxiv. 
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2.  Nouns  :  a.  vbl.  sbs.  ;  as  forth-carrying,  -flow- 
ing, -giving,  -\-living,  -shedding,  -shining,  -stretch- 
ing. Also,  f  forth-getting,  a  shoot,  sprout  ; 
ffbrth-growing,  an  outgrowth,  b.  nouns  of 
action  ;  as,  forth-flow,  -look,  f  -progress,  -roll, 
\-speed.  Q.  agent-nouns,  as  forth-  speaker, 

1716  in  I  Vodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  137  The  old..  woman.. 
died  in  the  *forth-carrying.  1870  J.  DUNCAN  Colloq.  Peripaf. 
138  The  *forthflow  of  the  one  life  of  the  Universe.  1886 
A.  B.  BRUCE  Miraculous  Elem.  Gosp.  vii.  258  The  •forth- 
flowing  of  that  love.  1382  WYCLIF  jer,  v.  10  Doth  awei  his 
*forthgetingus  [Vulg.  Propagines\  for  thei  ben  not  the 
Lordis.  1887  Ii  PARKS  His  Star  in  East  ii.  52  The  crea- 
tion of  a  father  is  the  *forthgiving  of  a  father's  life.  1563 
TURNER  Herbal  \\.  40  b,  In  the  top  of  (the  braunches  of 
Lithospermon)  is  ther  a  double  *furthgrowyng  or  a  double 
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uail  ..and  disese.  1865  A.  B.  GROSART  Mem.  H.  Palmer 
45  A  worn,  wistful,  sad  *forth-look  that  is  unspeakably 
touching,  c  1475  Partenay  3199  To  thys  *forth-progresse 
Geffraymade  redy.  1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  ofourConq.  I. 
viii.  144  The  noble  *forthroll  of  the  notes.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  254  His  great  effusyon  or  *forthsnedynge 
of  his  blode.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  n.  xi.  (1878) 
121  The  full  "forthshining  of  the  light  came  only  with  the 
Christ.  1873  D.  FRASER  Synopt.  Lect.  III.  2  The  prophet, 
or  *forth-speaker.  1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vi.  clxix.  162  Which 
tydynges  lettyd  hym  of  his  *forth  spede  in  that  iourney. 
ci4oo  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh,  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  69 
*Forth-strechynge  of  be  membres  makys  stalworth  be  body. 
3.  Adjectives  and  participles :  a.  Pres.  pples.  and 
ppl.  adjs.,  as  forth-beaming,  -flowing,  -giving, 
-gleaming,  -issuing,  -standing;  also  ^  forth- 
werpand,  casting  out.  b.  Pass,  pples.,  as  -^  forth- 
fet,  \-sent',  also,  t  forth-grown,  brought  up; 
t  forth-stra^t,  stretched  out  (  =  Lat.  direct^}. 


1715  POPE  Odyss.  xni.  501  Nor  longer  in  the  heavy  eye- 
ball shined  The   glance  divine,  *forth-beaming  from   the 
mind,     c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  2440  Anon  hys  sone  was 
*forthe  fete  And  ladde  ther  he  schulde  dee.    1866  R.  S. 
CANDLISH  istEf.  John  xxvii.  306  Is  all  clear  and  open  free 
and  *forthflowing  between  thee  and  him.     1883  Life  Mrs. 
Prentiss  ix.  200  She  was  peculiarly  free  and..*Tortngiving. 
1835  MRS.   HEMANS  Eng.  Mart,  i,  Rolls  like  a  furling 
anner,  from  the  brows  Of  the  "forth-gleaming  hills.    ("1400 
est.   Love  i.  Chaucer's  Wks.  (1532)  331  b,    The  cytie  of 
ondon.  .in  whiche  I  was 'forthe  growen.    1725  POPE  Odyss. 
x.    181  To  the  sage  Greeks  convened  in  Themis'  court, 


2QO  She  was  peculiarly  fre 

a  1835  MRS.   HEMANS  Eng.  Mart,  i,  Rolls  like  a  t „ 

banner,  from  the  brows  Of  the  "forth-gleaming  hills.    1 1400 

i,V 

xx.    ___    __    .__  .__0, 

*Forth-issuing  from  the  dome,  the  prince  repaired.  1611 
W.  SCLATER  Key  (16281  To  Reader,  My  desire  was  to  haue 
"forth-set  t  them  with  greater  company  and  better  furniture. 
1715-10  POPE;  ///Wxui.  93  Asa  Falcon  ..  "Forth-springing 
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instant,  darts  h«  self  from  high.  iSft  BLACKMOBE  Cratfffk 
Nowctl  xlvii,  The  pupils  *forthstanding  haggardly.  1381 
WVCUF  Ealiis.  .vxxi.v.  29  The  weies  of  it  to  the  weies  of 
them  beti  vforth  strait,  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xvi[i].  n  Me 
urn  gaf  nou  me  "forth  werpand  [Vulg.  frnjicicnla], 
t  Forth,  v.  0!>s.  Forms  :  i  forSian  (also 
sefoiUian:  see  AFFORD',  2-4  forthen,  3  Orm. 
forthenn,  5  forthe.  [OE.  fardian,  f.  FOKTH  adv.  ; 
formally,  it  corresponds  to  L,  portfire  to  carry.] 

1.  trans.  To  accomplish,  carry  out;  also,  to  man- 
age to  (do  something).     See  AFFORD  i,  2,  and  3. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  675  (Laud  MS.)  Hwilc  man  swa  haueS 
behaten  to  faren  to  Rome,  and  he  ne  mu^e  hit  foroian. 
flaooORMlN  212  t>u  shallt  ben  dumb  Till  batt  itt  shall  ben 
forjxsdd.  a  1225  Juliana  67  Force  al  bi  feaders  wil  bes 
feondes  of  belle.  1340-70  Alex,  .$•  Dinci.  570  Of  more 
make  3e  avaunt,  ban  }e  mowe  forben.  a  1400-50  .-/  le.vantlcr 
'774  Vnneth  may  bou  forthe  pine  awen  caitefe  cors  to  clethe, 
&  to  fede.  c  1460  Tffwneley  Mrst.  (Surteesi  45  Alle  that  I 
say  I  shalle  forthe. 

2.  To  put  forward,  offer. 

fiaoo  Trin.  Coll.Hont.^  Vnderstonde  we  ..  his  holie 
wordes,  and  forbe  [preferamus\  we  him  ure  rihte  bilene. 

Forth(e,  obs.  f.  FOKD. 

Fortham,  -than  :  see  FORTHON. 

For  that,  conj.  Also  7  for  that  that.  [See 
FoHfrtf.  21  b.] 

1.  For  the  reason  that,  because,  arch. 

claoo  ORMIN  3826  pa  wakemenn  to  frofrenn  Forr  batt  hi 
wisste  wel  batt  te}3  Off  himrn  fordrjcdde  wairenn.  a  1250 
Owl  tr  Night.  365  And  seist  for  bat  ich  fleo  bi  nihte  bat  ich 
ne  mai  iseo  bi  lihte.  <  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  14  In 
moiste  bodies  for  bat  be  smale  lyrnes  ben  feble.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  Hr.  ni.  iv.  82  For  that  I  love  your  daughter.  .  1  must 
advance  the  colours  of  my  love.  1620  J.  WILKINSON  Coroners 
<V  Slicrifcs  i  The  Statute  of  Westminster,  .rehearseth,  For 
that  that  people  of  small  condition,  .be.  .chosen  [etc.].  1641 

.  SHUTE  Sarei/i  <V  /fagar(i6w)  116  For  that  her  mistress 

ad  corrected  her,  her  stomack  riseth  against  it.  1782 
COWPER  Gilpin  26  For  that  wine  is  dear,  We  will  be  fur- 
nish 'd  with  our  own.  1894  Yellmv  Bk.  I.  67  It  is  hard  to 
trace  folly,  for  that  it  is  inconsequent,  to  its  start. 

^1  The  mod.  use  of  for  that  in  reported  speech 
(when  both  words  are  conjs.)  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  above. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Grecian  Hist.  II.  8  The  courier  conjured 
him  ..  that  he  should  read  them  forthwith,  for  that  they 
contained  matter  of  great  importance.  1821  KEATS  Lamia 
306  Bidding  him  raise  His  drooping  head  .  .  For  that  she 
was  a  woman.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  (1889)  II.  xvii. 
282  He  had  told  them  to  go  to  their  supper.,  for  that  nothing 
more  would  be  done  that  day.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  i.  6 
That  we  were  needlessly  encumbering  ourselves,  for  that.  . 
rice  might  be  procured,  .in  the  villages. 

1  2.   For  the  purpose  that  ;  in  order  that.   Obs. 

c  1200  ORMIN  1019  patt  wa^herifft  wass  hengedd  tar,  Forr 
that  itt  hidenn  shollde  All  [etc.].  13..  Guy  tt'anv.  (A.)  146 
Al  folk  he  dede  him  loue,  For  bat  noman  schuld  him 
schoue.  1428  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  7  For  b'  bair  praiers 
suld  stand  John  Lyllyng  to  availl.  1572  R.  H.  tr.  Lauatenu' 
Gltostes  (1596)  104,  I  thought  good  to  repeate  these  things 
.  .  the  rather  for  that  the  reader  might  see,  that  [etc.]. 

t  Forthbea'r,  v.  Obs.  [QE.forfberan,  f.  FORTH 
adv.  +  beran  to  BEAR.]  trans,  a.  In  OE.  :  To 
bring  forth,  produce,  b.  To  bear  forth,  bring  out. 
C.  To  promote,  uphold. 

cgoo  tr.  R.-eaVs  Hist.  i.  vii.  (1890)  34  pone  jeSelan  Alba- 
num  seo  wxstmberende  Bryton  forSbereS.  c  1305  St. 
Edmund  King  85  in  E.  E.  P.  (18621  89  pe  wolf  makede  bo 
deol  ynou},  bo  hi  bat  heued  forbbere.  1:1400  tr.  Secreta 
Secret.,  Gav.  Lorrtsh.  iE.  E.  T.  S.)  55  Ouer  alle  binges  it 
fallys  to  a  kynge.  .to  forthbere  religious  men. 

t  FoTthbirth.     Obs.  rare-'.  =FORBIRTH  b. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6122  (GStt.t  He.  .be  forth-birth  [Cot/. 
forbirth]  slow  bath  [best]  and  man. 

t  Forthbrrng,  v.  Obs.  [O'E.forSf'Hng-an,  f. 
FORTH  adv.  T  bringan  to  BRING.]  trans.  =.  bring 
forth  in  various  senses  :  a.  To  bear  (offspring, 
fruit}  ;  to  bring  to  pass.  "  b.  To  bring  forward  ; 
to  bring  out,  utter,  c.  To  bring  up,  rear. 

a.  971  BUM.  Horn.  37  Ealle  ba  waestmas  be  eorbe  forb- 
bnnge*     01300  Cursor  M.  384  pe  dri  [he]  cald  erth  bat 
lauerd  kyng.  and  bad  it  gress  and  frut  forthbring.     /H,i. 
10722  Of  rote  of  iesse  bar  suld  spring  A  wand  bat  suld  a  flur 
forth  bring.      1340  HAMHOLE  Pi:   Cause.  5866  Sons  and 
doghtirs    bat    bai    forthebro»ht.      <ri46o    Tmvneley   Myst. 
(Surtees)  i  After  my  wille  this  is  furth  broght. 

b.  c  looo  Ag  s.  Gosp.  Luke  vi.  45  Yfel  man  of  yfelumgold-    ; 
horde  yfel  forbbringb.     c  1305  St.   Eitniunii  Con/.  570  in 
IL.  E.I  .  11862)  86  He  sat  longe  in  bojte,  &al  laiinge  an  eng- 
lisch  I  use  wordes  forb  bro;te.     c  1325  Songe  of  Deo  Gracias 

5  ibid.  124,  I  seij  a  clerk  a  boke  forthe  brynge.  1:1425 
Seven  Sag.  (P.)  3,16  The  childe  was  forthe  broght. 
0.  c  ny>  Syr  Getter.  879  From  a  childe  she  him  forth  broght 
Hence  Forthbri'nging  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the 
vb.  ;  t  esp.  the  carrying  forth  of  a  body  for  burial. 
Also  FortWxri-nger  ,  one  who,  or  that  which,  brings 
forth  or  produces. 

,v,'398  TREV1SA  Bta'l"1-  De  p-  R-  Vln-  '•  <M95)  =96  Though 
the  worjde  seme  fader  and  forthbrynger  and  fedef  ofbodvts. 
1429  Wills  f,  f,,v.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  78,  I  wylle  yat  eu'y 
prest  seculer.  haue.  .to  be  at  my  dirges  and  forthbryngyng 
J  noble.  1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  I.  (15481  I7b,  Saynt 
Kentigerne  .  .  had  .  .  a  fayre  mayde  to  his  forthebrynger.  1584 
f.anc.  f,  Chesli.  Wills  1,8841  08  After  my  forth  bringinle 
the  rest  of  my  goodes  to  be  devided  equaly  to  my  wif  and 
Children.  1874  PUSEV  Lent.  Serm.  I2  The  forerunner  and 
lorthbringer  of  the  next  week's  or  next  month's  deadly  sin 
1889  Athenxnm  7  Sept.  321  i  The  success  of  the  book 
depending  so  largely  upon  its  artistic  forthbringing. 

t  Forthby,  adv.  Obs.   =  FOKBY  adv.  \  b. 

i  1386  CHAL-CER  ParJonn's  T.  34o(Harl.  MS.)  What  corps 
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is  [this]  bat  passeth  her  forb  by?  14..  I.VPG.  Tempi?  <.',las 
230  Forth-bi  as  he  dob  pace.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  84  b/i 
Seuen  deuylles  . .  which  slew  all  chein  that  passed  forthby. 
1^1489  -~  Sonnes  of  Aytnon  \.\\-iii.  586  Thenne  cam  a 
pylgrym  forthby. 

t  Forthca'll,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FORTH  adv. 
+  CALL  z1.]  trans,  a.  To  provoke  ;  =  \..provocare. 
b.  To  call  or  summon  forth. 

11300  E.  E.  Psalter  l.vxvii[i|.  --S  In  har  graves  at  nithe 
J>ai  forth-kalled  him  als.  1748  'J'liOMSON-  <  'ast.  ludel.  II. 
xii.  Forth-calling  all  with  which  boon  earth  is  fraught. 

t  Forthca'st,  i'.  Ol>s.  [f.  FORTH  adv.  +  CAST 
v.']  irons.  To  cast  forth. 

a  1300  E.  K.  J'sa/trrxKx.  [I.]  17  pou.  .forth-keste  mi  saghes 
hind-ward  bare,  ft  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvi.  12  Forth- 
kastand  me  now  bai  haf  vmgifen  me.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Rnlk 
ff  Sch'.  120  When  motion  is  shifted  or  begotten  in  the  thing 
mov'd  or  forthcast. 

Hence  t  Forthca'st///.  a.  Also  fFor'tlicast 
sb.,  a  thing  cast  forth,  a  projectile. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  f,  Xeh>.  122  This  comes  not  home 
to  the  business  of  forthcast  things.  Ibid.  129  Only  herein 
the  motion  that  nature  gives,  is  unlike  to  that  which  we 
bequeath  to  forthcasts. 

t  Forthcle'pe,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  forldipian,  f. 
FORTH  adv.  +  clipian,  CLEPE  v.]  trans.  To  call 
forth,  invite  forward.  Also,  to  incite,  provoke. 

'.'-looo  Gal.  v.  26  i  Lye)  Forbclypiend  us  betwynan,  pro- 
vocantes  inviccm.  a  1175  Cott.  Hotn.  231  5ef  he  frend  were 
me  hine  sceolde  derewrhce  forS  clepien.  1382  WVCLIF  Dent. 
xxxii.  ii  As  an  egle  forthclepynge  his  bryddts  to  flee. 

t  Fo'rthcome,  sb-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FORTH  adz'. 
+  OE.  c  vine,  COME  rf.'J  A  coming  forth. 

c  1000  ^LFRIC  Gen.  xxxviii.  28  On  &era  cilda  forbcyme. 
4x300  E.  E.  Psalter  civ.  [cv.]  38  Fained  es  Egipt  in  forth- 
come  of  am. 

Forthcome  (f<>jhk»-m),  v.  [f.  FORTH  adv.  + 
COME  p.]  intr.  To  come  forth.  Now  only  as  an 
occasional  back-formation  from  the  ppl.  a.  :  To  be 
forthcoming. 

aiooo  Czdwon's  Gen.  122  (Gr.1  Metod.  .heht.  -leoht  for3- 
cuman.  1340  HAMPOI.F.  Pr.  Consc.  713  Man  . .  als  a  flour 
bright,  First  forth  comes  here  til  pis  tight,  And  es  sone 
broken  and  passes  away.  1848  KINGSLEY  Saint's  Trag.  n. 
vii,  This  food  forlhcomes  not.  1886  Spectator  2  Jan.  12  'i 
If  funds  be  forthcoming  t'and..  funds  will  forthcome). 

Hence  Forthco'me  ppl.  a.,  that  has  come  forth 
or  been  issued.  Also  Forthco'mer. 

1812-14  SIR  R.  WILSON  in  Sat.  Kei:  XII.  384/1  Their 
quantity  and  quality  astonish  the  Prussians,  and  gain  the 
English  many  a  gaze  as  forthcomers  from  a  country  where 
[etc  ].  1817  LAMB  Let.  to  Ii.  Barton  in  Life  ff  Lett.  xvi.  Wks. 
(1865)  50  A  forthcume  or  coming  review  of  foreign  books. 
1840  New  Monthly  Mug.  LVIII.  497  The  last  forthcomer 
from  Paternoster-row,  or  Albemarle-street.  1863  MASSON 
in  Reader  7  Nov.  527/3  [Books]  no  longer  forthcoming,  but 
actually  forthcome  within  the  last  few  days. 

Forthcoming  (fo-\i|/k»'min),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FORTH 
adv.  +  COMING  vbl.  sbl~\ 

1.  A  coming  forth;  esp.  f  appearance  in  court. 
1533  MORE  Apol.  xxxvii.  Wks.  903/1  He  woulde  . .  rather 

.  .suffer  them  [his  harmes]  paciently,  then  to.  .proue  them 
with  his  forth  comming  againe.  1591  Child  Marriages 
(1897)  149  Richard  Wilson  vndertaketh  for  the  furth-coming 
of  Robert  Kirks.  1640  Order  of  Lords  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  in.  1 1692)  1. 127  The  Lords  ordered  him  to  give  loooo/. 
Bail  for  his  forth-coming.  1703  J.  LOGAN  in  Pa.  Hist. 
Soc.  Mem.  IX.  224  Take  security  of  them  for  their,  .forth- 
coming when  called  for.  1822-34  GOOD  Study  Med.  <ed.  41 
IV.  353  He  had  notice  of  their  (i.  e.  the  worms']  forth-com- 
ing by  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  urinary  canal.  1856  C.  J. 
ANDERSSON  Lake  Ngatni  362  My  other  waggons. .  had  not 
yet  arrived  . .  Whilst  abiding  their  forthcoming,  I  busied 
myself  in  mapping. 

2.  Sc.  Law.  See  quot.  1861  and  cf.  FORTHCOMING 
ppl.  a.  i  b. 

1754  ERSKINE  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  36  In  forthcomings, 
in  poindings  of  the  ground,  in  mails  and  duties.  1861  W. 
HELL  Diet .  Lmu  Scotl.t  Forthcoming,  is  the  action  by  which 
an  arrestment  is  made  available  to  the  arrester.  1886  Act 
49  Viet.  c.  23  g  3  Such  winding  up  shall  .  .be  equivalent  to 
an  arrestment  in  execution  and  decree  of  forthcoming. 

Forthcoming  (fo<>rbk»-min),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
FORTH  adv.  +  COMING///,  a.] 

1.  About  to  or  likely  to  come  forth  ;  also  simply, 
coming  or  approaching  (in  time) ;  esp.  ready  to 
appear  or   be   produced  when  required,  at  one's 
disposal  or  within  one's  reach,  '  get-at-able'.    Said 
both  of  pel-sons  and  things,     t  To  keep  (a  person) 
forthcoming:  to  keep  in  safe  custody,     f  To  see   \ 
(a  person)  forthcoming:  ?  to  make   amenable   to    | 
control. 

1521-32  BP.  LONC.LAND  in  Ellis  Orif.  Lett.  Ser.  m.  xcv. 
248  That  he  be  forth  comyng  to  his  answere  when  your 
Grace  shall  commaund.  1563-73  Durham  Deposit.  (Surtees) 
219  To  arreste  the  said  Isabel!,  and  to  kepe  her  furthcom- 
yng  unto  the  morning.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  i.  n. 
vii,  Memory  layes  up  all  the  species  which  the  senses  have 
brought  in  and  records  them  as  a  good  register  that  they 
may  be  forth  coming  when  they  are  called  for.  01635 
NAUNTON  Fragm.  Keg.  (Arb.)  17  If  you  think  to  rule  here, 
I  will  take  a  course  to  see  you  forth-coming.  1640-1  Kirt- 
cudbr.  H'ar-Comm.  Min.  Hk.  (18551  80  To  ..find  sufficient 
suretie  that  the  samen  shall  be  furth-cumand  to  the  publict. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  §  151  The  Members  should 
be  forth  coming  assoon  as  a  Legal  Charge  should  be  pre- 
ferred against  them.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Selv.  170 
His  everlasting  Essence,  .must  be  forth-coming.  1795  LD 
AUCKLAND  Corr.  (1862)  III.  354,  I  am  forthcoming  any  day 
except  Monday  next.  1829  LYTTON  Disowned  3  When 
neither  Canary,  Palermo,  nor  Sherry  are  forthcoming.  1859 


FORTHGANG. 

I.\s<:  ti'anJ.   India  270  He  had  forgotten   all  about  the 
forthcotmng    execution.       1893  Lnn-    i'in/t-s  XCIV.   601  \ 
Possible  but  never  forthcoming  claimants, 
b.  Sc.  Law  in  phrase  to  make  forthcoming. 

1609  SKKNE  Keg.  Maj.  24  The  ordinator  . .  is  bound  . .  t-> 
finde  and  make  forthcumand  to  him  ane  bondman.  1693 
V*CT  STAIR  Instit.  in.  i.  §  36.  37^  This  action  for  mak-in^ 
Sums  or  Goods  arrested  forthcoming  is  ordinary. 

2.  Ready  to  make  or  meet  advances,  rare. 

1835  T.  MOORE  Men*.  (1856)  VII.  81  Nothing  could  lie 
more  frank  or  forthcoming  than  his  manner.  1885  L.  MALET 
Col.  Endcrtys  ll'i/c  in.  vi,  She  was  extremely  gracious 
and  forthcoming;  but  one  might  detect  a  certain  watch- 
fulness  and  hardness  behind  her  genial  manner. 

Hence  Fortlico'miiigness. 

1808  BFNTHAM  Sc.  Kef.  21  Means  of  securing  forthcominp- 
ness,  on  the  part  of  persons  and  things,  for  legal  purposes. 
1818  T.  MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  II.  133,  I  see  no  chance  for  my 
escape  but  in  the  forthcommgness  of  his  uncle  Sh<-ddon. 

t  Fo'rtluleal.  Obs.  =  FORDEAL. 

1541  UDALL  firafm.  Afioph.  38  That  is  to  saye  :  as  good  a 
forthdeale  and  auantage  towardes  the  ende  of  the  werke,  as 
if  a  good  porcion  of  the  same  wer  already  tinyshed. 

t  Forthdo',  v.  Obs.  [Q&forjt&n,  I.  FORTH  at/r. 
+  ^«toDo,]  trans.  To  put  forth;  to  utter  words  . 

cgoo  tr.  Baedas  Hist.  v.  ii.  (1801)  388  Heht  he  his  tungan 
forodoon  of  his  mttSe.  c  1250  Gen.  <V  Ex.  3993  Sal  ic  non 
wurd  mu^en  for8-don,  Vten  Sat  god  me  leiS  on. 

t  Forthdraw,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FORTH  adv.  -t-  DRAW 
v.~\  trans.  To  draw  forth. 

?rt  1300  Leg,  Gregory  (Schulzi  347  pe  fischer  l>an  fc>e  child 
forfc»  drouj.  1340  Ayenb.  98  pet  he  ous  delyiiri  of  be  zeue 
dyadliche  zennes.  .and  uorbdra^e  be  zeue  uirtues. 

t  Fo*rthe(n,  adv.  Obs.  Forms :  i  furpum, 
-on,  -an,  forjmm,  2  forpon,  -an,  3  forpefn,  Orm. 
forpenn.  [OE.  furfum,  f.  OTeut.  */«r/-,  forf- 
(see  FORTH  adv.)  with  suffix  of  dat.  pi.]  Kven. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  179  Nacre  nasfre  naeni^  tobzs  halij  mon 
on  |>issum  mi53anxearde  ne  fur^>um  nsenis  on  heofenum. 
riooo  Ags,  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  20  Fur3on  Salomon  on  eallum 
hys  wuldre  naes  [etc.],  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  5  He  mihte  ridan 
. .  on  riche  stede . .  nalde  he  no,  na  forbon  uppon  ba  muchele 
assa,  a)e  uppon  ba  lutthle  fole,  c  1200  ORMIN  825  He  nolde 
giltenn  Ne  forbenn  burrh  an  idell  word,  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  13  Ne  forSe  gef  man  hauecS  to  done  mid  his  rihte  spuse 
[etc.].  <  1*05  LAV.  3012  Al  bat  is  on  liue  nis  nig  swa  dure 
swa  me  is  bin  an  lime  forSe  min  ah?ene  lif. 

Forther,  Forther- :  see  FURTHER. 

t  FoTthfare,  sb.  Obs.  [OE.  *forSfaru  (Lye), 
f.  FORTH  adv.  +  /ant  FARE  j£.i]  A  going  forth. 

1.  Decease,  death. 

c  IMS  LAY.  6009  Vmbe  feole  jere  aefter  Belinnes  forS-fare. 
b.  The  passing-bell  rung  at  a  person's  death. 

1551  HOOPER  InJHttct.  xxxiii.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  137 
Item,  that  from  henceforth  there  be  no  knells  or  forth-fares 
rung  for  the  death  of  any  man. 

2.  The  going  forth  of  a  corpse  ;  funeral. 


xpenses  and  charges  i 
my  forthfare  thirtye  Day  &  Anniversary. 

t  ForthfaTe,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  fortyaran,  f. 
FORTH  adv.  +/aran  to  go  :  see  FARE  v \\ 

1.  intr.  To  go  forth,  go  away,  depart,  journey. 

t  888  K.  ^EtFREU^wM.  xxxiii.  §  4  SwaSaetie  hi  zgber  je 
forb  farat  je  eftcuma^.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  340  Go  we  . . 
bene  wei  grene  ber  for5-fare5  lutel  folc.  a  1300  E.  E. 
Psalter  x[i].  i,  I  sal  forth  fare,  ife  I  wil,  Als  a  sparwe  in  to 

&}}{}.    13..  K.  A/is.  6936  Sorwe  and  care  That  day  thei 
:ten  forth  fare. 

2.  To  decease,  die. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  571,  On  bam  Ilcan  $eare  he  forbfor. 
a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  225  Noe  lefede.  .nijon  hund  jeare  and 
fifti,  and  he  ba  forSferde.  c  iao$  LAV.  11458  penne  bu 
beost  forS  faren.  f  1320  Cast.  Love  218  Atte  laste  he 
moste  dyen  and  forb-fare.  c  1350  Will.  Paltrjte  5266  pern- 
perour  was  forb-fare  faire  to  crist. 

Hence  Forthfa'riug  ///.  a.  (also  absol.).   arch. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  210  j?eos  seoue  bestes  . .  i5e  wildernesse. . 
bet  alle  be  uorSfarinde  uonded  to  uordonne.  1876  SWIN- 
BURNE Erechth.  1323  A  terror  to  forthfaring  ships  by  night. 

tFOTthfather.  Obs.  [OE.  forffvderas,  f. 
FORTH  ativ.  +  FATHER.]  pi.  --=  FOREFATHEUS. 

c  1000  ^LFRIC  DC  vet.  Test,  in  Grein  Ags.  Prosa  I.  4  Abra- 
hames  forSfiederas.  a  laag  St.  Marker.  4  pine  forSfederes 
beoS  forfarene  reowliche.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  94  ^ef  beo 
weren  todreauet-.baet  hire  forS-fadres  hefden  ifostret. 

t  Forth.fi'11,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FORTH  adv.  +  FILL  v.] 
trans.  To  fulfil;  also,  to  discharge  (a  legacy). 

c  1400  Afol.  Loll.  3  As  feib  is  forbfillid  of  be  werkis,  so  is 
also  desir.  c  1420  Chron.  fr'Uod.  425  pus  was  forthfulde  be 
prophecy  of  be  sweuene.  1550  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees)  69, 
I  geue  my  executrix  . .  the  resydew  of  my  gouds,  my  debts 
payd,  and  legocyes  furthfiHed,  to  dispose  forther  as  [etc.]. 

t  Po-rthfore.  Obs.  [OE.  fortiffo,  f.  FORTH 
adv.  +for  a  going  :  see  FORE  sl>.\  A  going  forth  : 

a.  OE.  only:  Decease,  death  ;  =  FORTHFARE  'sb.  i. 

b.  Used  as  rendering  of  Lat.  transitus,  given  by 
Jerome  as  the  literal  meaning  oipascha  (passover). 

(•900  tr.  Bseda's  Hist.  in.  xbc.  (1891)  210  Foroon  him  cu3 
fordfor  toweard  wxre  &  ungewiis  seo  tid  |wtre  ilcan  forSfore. 
<TI»SO  Got.  H  Ex.  3158  Dat  nijt  sal  hen  fest  pasche,  for* 
for,  on  engte  tunge,  it  be. 

t  Fo'rthgang,  sb.  Obs.  [OE.  fortgang,  {. 
FORTH  adv.  +  -gang  a  going.]  A  going  forth  or 
ont ;  progress,  advance. 

rgoo  tr.  Bzdtfs  Hist.  v.  xxii.  (1891)  476  J?;CR  cyninfjes  rice 
56  foreweard  56  for5gong..mone5um.  .styrenessum  wiber- 
weardr.-i  ainga  ..  gemengde  syndon.  «  «»»S  Alter.  R.  318 
Ich  was  J.e  heginnnnge  hwi  svvuch  t>ing  hefde  uor3^ong. 


FOKTHGANG. 

Ibid.  374,  I  uoi&png  of  god*  Ihitt ;  and  iSe  la»t  endc.  ^1300 

E.E.  rVal/frcxliiim.  i4Noght  es  falling  of  stane  walleswa, 
Ne  forth-gang,  ne  crie,  in  waies  of  ba. 

t  Porthga'ng,  v.  Obs.  [OK  forp^an^an,  i. 
FOUTH  adv.  +  tfangati  to  go.]  intr.  To  go  forth. 

«  1000  Byrhtnotlt  3  (Gr.)  Het  ba  hyssu  li wtune. .  fonSgan- 
gan.  n  1300  Cursor  J/.  5998  (Gutt.)  I'harao . .  be  folk  ne  wild 
he  late  forthgang. 

tl*orth.g0',  v.  Obs.  [OK.  forpgdn,  f.  FORTH 
adv.  ±gan  to  Go.] 

1.  intr.    To  go  forth  :   see  FORTH  adv.  5  and  6. 
Occas.  with  cognate  object.     Of  day,  night,  etc.: 
To  pass,  pass  away. 

0.  E.  Ckron.  an.  1075,  Raulf. .  wolde  for8gan  mid  his  folce. 
(  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  91  Swa  bet  ileiden  ba  untrummen  men 
hi  here  stret  bere  petrus  for3-eo5e.    c  izoo  '/>/«.  Coll.  Horn. 
9  De  niht  is  forS-gon  and  dai  neihlecheS.   c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex. 
2819  Nu  is  for5  gon  5e  5ridde  dai.     a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
txxxviii[i].  42  Bi-reved  him  alle  forth-gaand  be  wai.     1382 
WVCLIF  Gen.  xliv.  4  And  now  the  cyte  thei  geden  oute  and 
forth  ?eden  a  litill.     —  Judith  xvi.  27  Forsothe  she  was  in 
feste  da5es  forth  gocnde  \V\foL.procedens\  withgret  glorie. 
i  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  761  Thay  ..  dyde  ham  bothe  forth 
goo.      .1440  Promp.   Parv.   173/2  Forthegone,  profcctns. 
1600  FAIKFAX  Tasso  xvni.  xix.  6  Whereat  amazd  he  staid, 
and  well  prepard  For  his  defence,  heedfull .  .foorthwent. 

b.  fig.  esp.  To  advance  in  age  (also,  in  power 
or  Signity).  Of  a  treaty  :  To  be  carried  into  effect. 
c'  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  834  Sum  was  wi3  mi5te  so  forS  gon, 
flat  hadden  he  under  hem  mani  on.  a  1300  Cursor  Al.  10757 
He  was  sumdel  forthgan  in  lijf.  t'i33o  R.  BRUNNE  Citron. 
(1810)  185  Philip  vnderstode,  R.  wild  not  consent,  bat  ilk 
conant  forth  ?ode,  bat  be  Soudan  sent. 

2.  To  come  forth  as  from  a  source,  proceed. 

c  looo  Ags.  Go$/>.  Mark  vii.  15  [>a  Sing  be  of  5atn  men 
for3ga&,  ba  hine  besmitaS.  ^1325  Prose  Psalter  At  liana* 
sian  Creed  22  Nou^t  fourrned,  no^t  bi3eten,  bot  forbgoand. 
t-i34o  Cursor  M.  10240  (Fairf.)  loachym  here  shalle  none 
Offryng  of  tliy  hond  forb^gone.  c  1400  Apoi.  Loll.  10  pe 
maker  of  mankynd  takyng  a  soul  id  body  of  be  virgyn.,& 
forbgoing  man  wi^  out  seed  may  gif  vs  His  Godhed. 

Forth  going  fjo^ij'gju'irj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FOUTH 
adv.  •+•  GOING  vol.  j/>.]  A  going  forth. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  Prol.  737  The  forth  going  of  profitende 
men.  6-1440  HVLTON  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  n.  xxxi, 
A  Htyll  of  the  forthgoyng  fro  that  refourmyng  to  the  hygher 
refourmyng.  1587  GOLDING  De  Montay  v.  56  A  certeine 
couert  forewardness  or  foorthgoing  of  the  will  towards 
the  thing  that  is  loued,  1833  CHALMERS  Const.  Man  (1835) 
I.  i.  72  To  the  fiat  and  fortngoing  of  whose  will  it  owes  its 
existence.  1852  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fat  hers  \\\.  i.  210  His  hopes 
that  God's  angels  would  come  for  his  soul  at  its  fprth- 
going.  1870  W.  ARNOT  Life  J.  Hamilton  iv.  180  With  a 
great  forthgoing  towards  the  common  people. 

Forthgoing  (fo-ubg<7«-irj),  ppl.  a.  rare.  [f. 
FOKTH  adv.  +  GOING  ppl.  #.]  That  goes  forth  ; 
esp.  disposed  to  make  advances ;  enthusiastic ; 
gracious.  Cf.  FORTHCOMING  ppl.  a.  2. 

1851  J.   HAMILTON  Royal  Preacher  xx.  (1854)  258  The 

treat  desires  of  his  forthgoing  patriotism  and  piety.     1876 
IRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  <y  Ins.  xxxii.  307  But  to  him  she  may 
hove  been  forthgoing. 

Forthingdole :  sue  FAKTHINGDEAL. 
t  Forthruk,   v.    Obs.      Forms :    see  THINK. 
Also  4-6  forethink.     [repr.  two  distinct  words  : 

a.  Q&.ford$tican  (f.  FOU-//V/".1  +d$ncan  to  THINK) 
=^OH.(^.fordenchen(GQv.venUnken\     0.  f.  Fou- 

pref.1  +  OE.  pyncan  to  seem.  Cf.  MHG.  ver- 
dunken  and  ON.  forpykkja  to  displease.] 

I.  Senses  from  OK.  ftyncan. 

1.  trans.  To  displease,  cause  regret  to. 

a  1235  Juliana,  16  Ne  ich  ne  seh  him  neuer  |>at  me  sare 
forbuncheS.  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  (Small)  xvi,  To  king  Wil- 
liam bodword  was  broht  Of  this  tithing,  that  him  for  thoht. 
1:1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  1365  (1414),  I  nas,  ne  nevere  to 
be  I  thenke,  Ayens  a  thing  that  myght  the  forthenke. 
c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  6446  If.  .it  haa  you  forthoght,  Ye 
might  [etc.].  1:1530  Adam  Bel  548  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II. 
161,  I  nav  y-graunted  them  graces,  And  that  forthynketh 
me.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (18581  I.  200  Full  sair  for- 
thinkis  me,  The  greit  injuris.  .Done  to  my  sister. 

2.  impers.  and  quasi-m/^/'j.  (If)  forthinks  (me, 
hint)  etc.) :  I,  etc.,  feel  regret,  repent,  or  am  sorry. 
Const,  of,  for,  or  that,  with  dependent  clause. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  2732  Ifsco  did  it  hir  for-thoght.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  285  Me  forthynkez  ful  much  bat  euer  I 
raon  made.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  92  Sore  Hit  me  for- 
bynkeb  Of  ^e  dede  bat  ich  haue  don.  c  1420  Sir  Amadace 
(Camd.)  xviii,  For  his  dedus  him  sore  for-tho3te.  1548 
UDALL  Erastn.  Par.  Luke  xxiv.  46  The  Lorde  hath  sworne 
and  It  shall  not  forthynke  hym.  1578-1600  Scot.  Poems 
\6tk  C.  (1801)  II.  166  Baneist  is  faith  now  euery  quhair 
And  sair  forthinkes  me.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisiiis*  Catech., 
Confession  12  It  fortlunkes  me  sore  that  I  haue  sinned. 

II.  Senses  from  OE.  fyncan* 

3.  a.  trans.  To  despise  or  neglect.     OE.  only. 

b.  intr.  To  be  reluctant. 

«  1000  A?s.  Ps.  (Th.)  xlviii.  Argt.,  He  Ia:rde  ba;t  ba  Searfan 
hy  ne  foroohton.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16427  Pilate  forthoght 
bam . .  to  wrath. 

4.  trans.  To  think  upon  with  pain ;   to  regret, 
repent  of,  be  sorry  for ;  rarely  passive. 

'.'<£  1250  Ags,  Poem  clxxvi.  in  Hickes  Thes.  (1705)  I.  224 
Se  bait  mai  and  nele  Seder  come,  Sore  hit  sel  uorSenche. 
13..  E.  I-..  Allit.  P.  B.  557  pe  souerayn  in  sete  so  sore 
for-bo3t  pat  euer  he  man  vpon  molde  merked  to  lyuy.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Johannes  445  He.  .bane  sa  fore-thocht  his 
mysded  pat  he  gret  sare.  1*1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  v.  xii. 
1310  Wyth  Rewth  of  Hart  for-thynk  youre  syn.  i  1430  flow 
Wise  Man  tait°ht  Son  32  in  Rtifrces  Bit,  (i8fi?)  40  pou  my^te 
seie  a  word  to-day  pat  .vij.  ,eer  after  may  !jc  fur-(>ou3t. 
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1470-85  MALOKY  Arthur  xvn.  xv,  Yf  tln.>u  cnlre  thuu  shall 
forthynke  hit.  1548  W.  PAIII^N  /:>/.  .SVoiV,  Pref,  in  Arb. 
Garner  III.  58  They  forthink  that  inroad,  a  1639  SPOTTIS- 
WOOD  Hist.  C'/i.  Scotl.  u.  (1677)  37  Suddenly  forethinking 
what  he  had  done,  he  [etc.].  1704  Miu.  ojToiryburn  Sess. 
in  Ajjf.  <w  Witchcraft  (1820)  131  She  would  make  Jean 
Rhet  forethink  what  she  had  done. 

5.  refl.  To  change  the  direction  of  one's  thoughts  ; 
to  experience  a  change  of  mind  or  purpose ;  to 
repent,  be  sorry.     Const,  of,  that,  or  to  with  inf. 

a  1300  Cursor  Al.  24786  O  bis  tiband  he  him  for-thoght. 
c  1550  CHKKE  Matt,  xxvii.  3  Joudas.  .seing  y*  he  was  con- 
demned, did  fortliink  himMU,  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580) 
40  Nor  yet  you  shall  forthinke  your  self,  that  you  haue 
obeyed,  .myne  aduise.  1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.>  sEneidos 
156  Wei  may  I  fore  think  mee  so  to  haue  done.  1599  Life 
Sit-  T.  More  in  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog.  11853)  n-  9s  The 
whole  counsell  began  tu  forethink  them  of  their  forwardness. 
b.  intr.  for  re/I.  Const,  of. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  279  pe  fende  shal.  .ever 
forbmke.  .1410  LOVE  Botiavent.  Mirr.  xxii.  48  iGibbs 
MS.),  I.  .come  to  ^owe.  .forthynkynge  inwardly  of  bat  I 
haue  offendet.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  132  He 
.  .then  forthinketh,  but  late  is  his  complaint.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  II.  468  He  forthocht  full  soir  Of  the  grit  wrang. 
1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  $  Epigr.  (1867)  118  Better  foresee, 
than  forthinke.  1578  WHETSTONE  Promos  <$•  Cass.  n.  v, 
Forethinke  of  thy  forepassed  faultes. 

6.  Occasional  uses  :    a.  trans.  To  change  one's 
mind  about ;  to  renounce,     b.  intr.  To  think  or 
plan  something  wrong ;  to  conspire. 

1483  Festivall  (W.  de  W.  1515*  73  b,  By  temptacyon  of  the 
fende  they  forthought  all  theyr  purpose.  1494  Coll.  Hist. 
Staff.  XII.  (1891)  334  Sir  Humfrey  Stanley,  with  xx  per- 
sons, forthought  ayens  your  pease  and  lawis. 

Forthink:  see  FOKETHINK. 

t  Forthi'nking,  vbl.  so.  Obs.  The  action  of 
the  vb.  FoiiTHiNK  ;  also,  repentance. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  no  pet  of-bunchung  \v.r.  forSinchinge] 
bet  he  hefde  vvidinnen  him.  1340  Ayenb.  20  (>et  bou  nere 
na^t  digneliche  y-di_5t  be  ssrifbe  and  by  vorbenchinge.  a  1400 
Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  11867)  8  Solhefaste  for- 
thynkynge  bat  we  liafe  of  oure  syne.  1555  W.  WATREMAN 
Fardle  Facions  n.  xii.  289  Let  him  sorowe,  not  with  a 
lighte  forthinckinge.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xvii.  269 
The.  .Cerimonies  of  al  Nations,  doe  witnesse  vnto  vs  a 
certeyne  forethinking  and  remorce  of  sinne  against  God. 

t  forthrrst,  pa.  pple.  In  3  Orm.  forrprisst. 
[f.  FOB-  pref.l  +  thirst,  pa.  pple.  of  THIRST  z>.] 
Overpowered  with  thirst. 

ci2ooOnMiN  8635  He.  .se^^de  batt  he  wass  forrbrisst.  <  1440 
Promp.  Parr.  i7,'/2  Forthyrst,  sitibwidus,  siciens. 

t  Forthlea'd,  v.  Obs:  [Q\L.fordlwdau,  f.  FOKTH 
adv.  +  Itedan  to  LEAD.]  trans,  a.  To  lead  forth. 
b.  To  put  forth  (horns,  etc.)  ;  =  Lat.  producere. 

a  1000  Satan  (Gr.)  566  Freodrihten  hine  forftltedde  to  5am 
hal^an  ham.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixviii.  32  [Ixix.  31]  Kalf 
. .  Forthledand  [Vulg.  protiucentem}  homes  and  klees  his. 
c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  2443  There  was  many  a  wepyng 
heye  As  the  childe  was  forth  ladde. 

t  Fourthly,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  forthlich,  4 
forthely.  [t.  FORTH  adv.  +  -LY  (.]  Healthy,  likely 
to  live  ;  also,  full  of  energy, 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  35  5if  hit  wel  iborn  is  &  tunche5  wel 
forcSlich,  fearlac  of  his  lure  is  anan  wiS  him  iboren.  c  1330 
K.  BRUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  160  Felawes  were  bei  alle,  als 
forthely  as  he. 

t  Fo'rthmost,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  [f.  FORTH 
adv.  +  MOST.]  =  FOREMOST. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosfi.  Matt.  xx.  27  Se5e  wsulle  betuih  mh 
for3mest  wossa  sie  iuer  Sea.  c  1425  Eiigt.  Cong.  Irel.  (1896) 
16  Robert  was..euer  with  the  forthmost  in  euery  fight, 
t' 1450  Mirour  Salnacioitn  22  The  certein  guyse  es  this 
That  of  the  new  law  forthemast  a  sothe  reherced  is. 

t  Forthnrm,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FORTH  adv.  +  NIM  z>.] 

1.  trans.  To  consume.     Cf.  FORNIM. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  95  pes  fares  [?  fures]  icunde  is  bet  hit 
fordmmed  swa  hwet  him  neh  bi5. 

2.  intr.  To  go  forth,  go  away,  proceed. 

c  1250  Gen.  •"(•  Ex.  3351  ForcS  nani  Sis  folc,  so  god  ta}te 
him,  to  3e  desert  of  rafadim.  Ibid.  3640  Twelf  moneS  forcS 
ben  alle  cumen,  Or  he  fro  synay  ben  for<5  numen. 

t  Forth  on,  fprthon,  adv.  Obs.  For  forms 
see  FORTH,  [f.  KOBTH  adv.  -t-  Ox  adv.] 

1,  Of  space:    Forwards;   —  FORTH  i.     In  quot. 
with  ellipsis  of  go.     Also,  onwards,  straight  on, 
without  deviation;   =  FORTH  2. 

1529  MOKE  Dyaloge  \\.  Wks.  183/1  Let  us  forth  on  a  litle 
further.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  i.  i.  49  My  free  drift  ..  Flies 
an  Eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on. 

2.  Of  time  :  Onwards ;   =  FORTH  3. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  u  He  . .  shold  be  his  frend  fro  than 
fortnon.  c  1500  Melusine  lix.  (1895)  361  Thy  fortres  fro  this 
day  fourthon  shalbe  quyte  of  ony  tryhute.  1587  GOLDING 
DC  Mornay  xx\\.  505  From  the  beginning  foorthon,  Moyses 
and  the  Prophets  gaue  it  you. 

b.  Straightway,  at  once,  forthwith. 

a  1000  Martyrol.  )E.  E.  T.  S.)  154  J>a  het  Valerianus  se 
refa  hi  forSon  acwellan.  -1250  Gen.  $•  Ex.  3162  lie  firme 
bigelen .  .was  storuen  on  morwen  and  dead  forSan. 

t  For-th.O"H,  conj.  Obs.  Also  i  forpdm,  -pan, 
2-4  forthan,  7  forthen.  [In  OE.  two  words: 
FOB  prep.  +J>on  instr.,  pdm  dat.,  of  THE.  The  dat. 
and  instr.  forms  coalesced  in  ME.] 

1.  For  this  reason,  therefore.  In  ME.  sometimes 
repeated,  forpon  . .  forfon  l  for  this  reason  . .  that '. 

cgoo  tr.  ti&tfa's  Hist.  in.  xiii.  (xv.J  (1890)  198  He  forSon 
eallum  ^e  bisse  worulde  aldormonnum  WECS  leof.  c  1000 
Ags.  Gos/>.  Matt.  vi.  25  Forbam  (ru6o  flat  ton  Forban]  ic 
secge  eow  baet  [etc.].  ^1175  Lamb.  /Aw.  95  Fordonwcs  be 
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Iialia  gast  on  culfren  onlicnesse  bufan  criste,  fordon  he  \ve> 
[etc.].  ..  1203  LAY.  989  For  bon  [c  1^75  for  ban]  ;if  hit  cow 
bi-loueS.  .fare  we  from  bir-.se  loude.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  1072 
He  sdwlde  neuer  die  for  bon.  f  1394  /'.  /'/.  Crede  27  IJy 
a  fraynyng  for-ban  faileb  ber  manye.  1447  BoKEMHAM 
Sgyntys  (Roxb.)  43  Not  forthan  I  wyl  not  blynne.  1674  RAY 
N.  C.  Words  ig  Forthen  and  Fortky,  therefore. 

2.    For  the  reason  that,  because. 

Beowulf  '(Gr.)  150  Forbam  wear<5  (sorscearu]  ylda  beanmni 
undyrne  cu3.  £1x75  Lamb,  f/ont.  17  Hit  is  riht  bet  me 
hem  spille,  forban  betere  hit  is  [etc.].  cx>5o  Gen.  <V  A'.r. 
1996  Putifar.  .bo3te  ioseph  al  forQan  He  wuldedon  is  lechur- 
hed  wi3  Joseph. 

So  For-thou  the,  later  forthon  that=  2. 

6-803  K.  /ELFKED  Oros.  i.  i.  (1883)24  For  Son  besiosunne  bar 
gao  near  on  sett  bonne  on  oSrum  lande,  ba;r  [etc.],  c  1000 
Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiv.  24  For-bam  [cn6o  /J  niton  for-ban  j 
be  hyt  was  strang  wind.  cny$La»i6.  How.  53  For  bon  bet 
he scolde swote smelle.  c  1200  Trin.ColLHoin.  107  Leomene 
fader  we  clepe3  ure  drihten  for  ban  be  he  sunne  atend. 
c  1250  Owl  ($-  Night,  780  And  for  ban  bat  hit  no  wit  not  Ne 
mai  his  strengbe  hit  iachilde  1340  Ayenb.  184  Vorban  bet 
roboam.  .uorlet  bane  red  of  be  yealden  guode  men.,  he 
uor-leas  bet  gratteste  del  of  his  kingdome. 

Forthought:  see  FORETHOUGHT. 

t  Forthpa'SS,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FOUTH  adv.  +  PASS 
v.]  intr.  To  pass  forth,  go,  proceed. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxviii.  2  But  go,  and  fcrthpasse  into 
Mesopotany.  .to  the  hows  of  Batue!.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of 
Love  i.  viii.  (1896)  16  pe  holy  goste  of  be  fadyr  &  be  sone 
for  th  pass  ynge.  c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1494)  i.  Ixxxvi,  By  cause  of  synne  he  forthpasslth  [1533 
passeth  farre]  liuyng  in  this  worlde  in  this  ymage  of  synne. 

t  Forthputter.    Obs.  rare~l.    [f.  FOKTH  adv. 

+  PUTTER.]     One  who  puts  forth  ;  a  braggart. 

<zx6xo  HEALEY  Theoj>hra$tus  xxiii.  (1636)79  A  vanter  or 
forth-putter  is  he,  that  boastes  upon  the  Exchange  that 
he  hath  store  of  banke-mony. 

Forthputting  vfoejjjpu'tirj',  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FOUTH 
adv.  +  PUTTING  vol.  sb.] 

1.  The  action  of  putting  forth. 

1640  BP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  (1658)  1009  The  effects  of 
Hope,  .arising  out  of  want,  contention,  and  forth-putting  of 
the  mind.  1833  CHALMERS  Const.  Man  (18351  II.  n.  i.  163 
An  obvious,  .forth-putting  of  skill.  1875  M*LAUEM  Serm. 
Ser.  n.  ii.  24  A  continuous  forth-putting  of  power. 

2.  {/.S.  Obtrusive  behaviour. 

x86x  LOWELL  Bigloiv  P.  Poems  1890  II.  216  To  secure 
myself  against  any  imputation  of  unseemly  forthputting. 

Forthputting  if6«rbpu-tii_j),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FORTH 
adv.  +  PUTTING,  pr.  pple.  of  PUT  v.]  That  puts 
forth  ;  esp.  that  puts  oneself  forward  ;  forward, 
obtrusive,  presumptuous.  (Now  chiefly  U.S.) 

c  1570  Pride  <$•  Lmvl.  (1841)  33  For  soft,  and  no  whit  forth- 
putting  was  he.  1647  TRAPP  Comm,  Matt,  xviii.  21  Peter 
is  still  the  same,  ever  too  forward ly  and  forth-putting.  1854 
HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-bits.  (1879)  II.  312,  I  should  wronjj 
her  if  I  left  the  impression  of  her  being  forth-putting  and 
obtrusive.  1883  HowBLLS  jff<£&&r i,  Do  you  think  it  was 
forth-putting  at  all,  to  ask  him? 

t  Forthra'St,  v.  Obs.  [QE.fordnestan,  f.  FOR- 
pref.\  +8rtf>stan  to  crush.]  trans.  To  crush,  shatter. 

^825  I'esp.  Ps.  ix.  36  [x.  15]  ForSrsest  earm  5es  synfullan. 
a  1300  E.  E,  Psalter  xlvii[i],  7  In  .strange  gaste  scmppes  of 
Thars  for-thrist  saltou.  13. .  Visions  St.  Paul  34  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  (187;;)  224  Synful  soules,  and  al  for-brast.  13. .  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  B.  249  Bot  in  be  bryd  [act  of  God's  vengeance] 
watz  for-brast  al  bat  bryue  schuld. 

Forthren,  obs.  f.  FURTHER  v. 

Forthright  (fo^rart,  foe-J^rait", rarely  with 
advb.  gen.  -s  forthrigllts,  adv.,  a.  and  sb. 
arch.  [f.  FOUTH  adv.  -t-  RIGHT  a.  and  adv.,  in 
OE.  riht,  rihle  :  cf.  DOWNRIGHT.]  A.  adv. 

1.  Directly   forward,   in   or    towards   the   front, 
straight  before  one. 

a  xooo  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Haupt's2'«V.rt/*n  IX.  406  Indeclina- 
biliter,  fororihte.  c  1205  LAY.  1523  Brutus,  .iwende  forS- 
rihtes  to  bon  like  weie  ber  him  iwised  wes.  ?  a  1366  CHAUCER 
Rom.  Rose  295  She  mighte  loke  in  no  visage  Of  man  or 
woman  forth-right  pleyn.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R. 
v.  u.  (1495*  104  That  heryth  not  only  fourth  ryght  but  all 
abowte.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\.  115  He  ever  going  so  just 
with  the  horse,  either  forth-right  or  turning.  1697  DRYDEN 
&neid  xn.  1076  Now  forthright  and  now  in  Orbits  wheel'd. 
1818  KEATS  Endym.  n.  331  Until  impatient  in  embarrass- 
ment He  forthright  pass'd.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  III. 
viii.  153  Reach  the  good  man  your  hand,  my  girl :  forth- 
right from  the  shoulder,  like  a  brave  boxer. 
»|*  b.  Straight  out,  horizontally.  Obs. 

1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.  356  The  fruite  . .  standing 
some  forthright,  and  some  upright. 

2.  Straightway,  immediately,  at  once. 

c  1200  ORMIN  2481  He.  .wolldeforrbrihht  hire  himmfra  Al! 
stillelike  shxdenn.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  15  Ant  tenne  some 
agulteS  eawiht  \sc.  ha  moten]  gan  anan  forSriht  bast  ha  [etc.]. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Cj.  u.  vii.  35  Whose  dore  forthright  To 
him  did  open  as  it  had  beene  taught.  1609  C.  KUTLEK 
Fern.  Man.  (1634)  131  You  may  see  some  slain  forthright 
with  the  thrust  of  the  Spear.  1659  TOKRIANO,  A  ribibo^ 
forthright,  as  it  werecarelesly.  x88a  SWINBURNE  Tristram 
of  Lyonesse  49  Forthright  upon  his  steed  [he]  Leapt. 
B.  adj. 

1.  Proceeding  in  a  straight  course,  directly  in  front 
of  one,  straight  forward. 

c  xooo  ^ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  222/30  Directami, 
fororihte.  1398  TREVISA  tr.  Barth.  De  P.  A',  ix.  i.  (1495)  345 
Streyghte  and  forthryghte  meuynge.  16578.  PURCHAS  Pol. 
Flying-Ins.  190  Having  two  points  forth-right,  not  barbed 
like  a  Bees,  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xxxvi,  Now  in  mak- 
ing feints,  now  in  making  forthright  passes.  1865  C.  J. 
VAUGIIAN  W'ordsfy.  t»\'j/*.  71  Must  thine  eye  be  thus  roving, 
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thy  forthright  vision  thus  distracted?  1878  STEVENSON 
Inland  Voy.  145  A  headlong,  forth-right  title. 

2.  fig.  Going  straight  to  the  point,  straightfor- 
ward, unswerving,  outspoken  ;  also,  unhesitating, 
dexterous. 

1855  BROWNING  Men  f,  Worn.  \\._Andrea  del  Sarlo  5 
This  low-pulsed  forthright  craftsman's  hand  of  mine.  1867 
SWINBURNE  in  Fortn.  Rev.  July  22  In  clear  forthright 
manner  of  procedure  ..  it  resemhles  the  work  of  Chaucer. 
1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  261  The  home-thrust  of  a  forth- 
right word.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  422  The  practical, 
forthright,  non-argumentative  turn  of  his  mind. 

C.  sb.  A  straight  course  or  path ;   lit.  and  fig. 
(Chiefly  after  Shakspere.) 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  in.  iii.  158  If  you  giue  way  Or 
hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forth  right.  1610  —  Tetnp.  ill. 
iii.  3  Here's  a  maze  trod  indeede  Through  fourth  rights,  and 
Meanders.  1880  BROWNING  Dram.  Idylls  Ser.  n.  Clive  12 
Thought.. Notes  this  forthright,  that  meander.  1884  Bp. 
BARRV  in  Contemf.  Rev.  Sept.  409  Materialism  with  its 
maze  of  '  forthrights  and  meanders'  is  utterly  at  fault.  1887 
LOWELL  I'r.  Wks.  (1800)  VI.  186  He  has  not  allowed  him- 
self to  be  lured  from  the  direct  forthright  by  any  [etc.]. 

Hence  Fo'rthriglitaess,  the  quality  of  b:ing 
forthright ;  straightforwardness. 

1873  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  n.  123  Dante's  concise 
forthrightness  of  phrase.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  225  He 
..carried  into  his  arguments  that  intensity  and  forthright- 
ness  which  awaken  dormant  opposition. 

tForthri'ng,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ¥OR-  fref.1 
+  THKING  v.  to  press.  The  OE.  forSringan 
(FoB-  prsf.-  ?)  occurs  once,  app.  in  the  sense  '  to 
urge  forward'.]  trans.  To  press  heavily  upon, 
oppress. 

Beowulf \Gr.)  1084  pact  he  ne  mehte .  .pa  wea-lafe  wise  for- 
bringan  {ieodnes  pexne.  rizoo  ORMIN  6169  Himm  patt  i 
cwarrterrne  lib  Forroundenn  &  forr^rungenn. 

Porthrow :  see  Fou-  pref. '  i . 

t  Fortlise't,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FOIITH  adv.  +  SKT  v.] 
trans.  To  set  forth  ;  to  present  to  view,  display. 

c  1565  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  I.  i  They, 
that  are  most  forthy  in  the  ingyring  and  forthsetting  them- 
selves. 1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  37,  I  had  farr  rather 
Babell  tower  forthsett,  Then  [etc.]. 

Hence  Forthse'tting  vtl.  sb. 

1518  J.  HACKET  to  Wohey  (MS.  Colt.  Galia  B.  ix.  181) 
Yt  myght  be  a  forthesettyng  of  Frenchemen  to  make  ther 
bragges.  a  1573  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  344 
Being  conveaned  . .  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  furth- 
setting  of  his  glorie.  a  1847  CHALMERS  Posih.  Wks,  I.  76 
Let  me  not  enter  on  the  vain  attempt  to  enhance  the  im- 
pression of  this  celebrated  story  by  any  forthsetting  of 
mine.  1863  A.  B.  GROSART  Small  Sins  Pref  (ed.  21  io  It 
has  seemed  therefore  to  me  advisable  to.  .select  less  obvious 
forth-setting  of  the  same  great  Truths. 

t  Forthshow,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FDRTH  atlv.  + 
SHOW&.]  trans.  To  show  forth,  declare,  exhibit. 

a  1300  K.  E.  Psalter  cxliv.  [cxlv.]  4  Strende  and  strcnde . . 
sal .  .pi  might  forih-scbewe.  c  1330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron,  (1810) 
54  f>ei  durst  it  not  forth  schewe.  1553  Q.  KENNEDY  Cotn/>i'nd. 
Tract,  in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc:  127  Qubat  and  he  be  blynd 
quhilk  suld  furthschaw  the  way  to  utheris.  1556  LAUDICR 
Tractate  503  Now  haue  I  breuelie  heir  furthschawin . .  How 
that  }e  suld  [etc.]. 

t  FoTthsitlxe.  Obs.  ff.  FOKTH  adv.  +  st'S 
journey.]  Departure,  decease;  hence,  death- bed. 

O.  E.  Chroit.  an.  992,  JEfter  Oswaldes  . .  for5sic5e.  a  1940 
Ureisitn  in  Cott.  Hoin.  197  Ich  be  bidde  bot  tu  kume  to  mine 
uoro-si3e. 

t  Forthtee',  v.  Obs.  [OE  forSlion,  f.  FORTH 
adv.  +  Won  :  see  TEE  z>.]  trans,  a.  To  manifest 
outwardly,  b.  To  bring  forward,  adduce,  quote. 
c.  To  draw  (a  person)  on,  seduce,  beguile. 

c  1200  Triu.  Call.  Horn.  35  pe  deuel  teS  for<S  geres  hwile 
after  fox.  .hwile  after  odre,  and  on  ech  of  hise  deden  isiefned 
to  be  deore  wuas  geres  he  forSleoS.  Ibid.  145  pe  fewe  word 
be  ich  nu  for5-tegh  he  specS  of  [etc.].  Ibid.  199  Man  mid  is 
gele,  eggeS  us  and  fondeS  and  forb-tejj  to  idele  bonke. 

Fprthtell  (fo*»rbte-l),  v.  rare.  [f.  FORTH  adv. 
+  TKLLZ/.]  trans.  To  tell  forth,  publish  abroad. 

1549-6*  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  cxlviii.  14  His  Saints  shall 
all  forthtell  His  praise  and  worthinesse.  1561  KETHE  Ps. 
c.  i  Hym  serue  with  feare,  his  praise  forth  tell.  1889  T. 
WRIGHT  Chalice  of  Garden  xv.  108  '  Imprinted  ',  as  its  title 
page  forthtold,  in  the  last  year  of  Elizabeth. 

t  Fo-rthward,  sb.  Obs.  Abo  5  Sc.  foiflward, 


OF  •r'".^^  m»u  io  pe  ueue.  c  1470  nENRV  Wallace  XI. 
487  t  or  thi  manheid  this  forthwart  to  me  fest.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  lii.  254  As  plesit  him  his  ford  ward  to  fulfill. 

Fo'rthward,  with  adv.  gen.  -s  forthwards, 

adv.  and  a.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms:  see  FORTH 
and  -WARD.  [OK.  forgweard  (  =  OS.  fortweid, 
fortwardes],  (.  FORTH  adv  +-WARD.]  A.  adv. 

Of  place :  Towards  a  place  or  part  in  front  or 
before,  onward(s,  forward.  To  be  forllnvard :  to 
be  on  one's  way.  To  set  forthward :  to  help  on 

Cm%Lama.  Horn.  51  And  tech  me  hu  ic  seal  swimmen 
forSward.  c  1205  LAV.  5370  Feouwer  dales  fulle  forS  ward 
[c  UTS  forbwardes]  heo  wenden.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724! 
245  po  bys  o»t  al  ?are  was,  vorbward'  vaste  hii  drowe 
'  I*°°  {-,<?;'>"""  £>"?•&  315  Drawe  be  boon  forbward. 
c  1430  1  ,lgr.  LyfManhodei.  xciii.  (1869)  51  Me  thinketh 


Fordward  I  fuir.     1588  A.  "KING  tr.    Can/sius'  Cn  V<7/.    ™ 
Besyddis  y-'  we  set  fui  thwart,  be  all  meauis  puh>iblc  y 
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proffeit  of  our  nyghbour.  Ibid.  205  b,  Gif  thou  preiss 
forduart.  1655  FUI.LKK  Ch.  Hist.  v.  iv.  §  35  That  unity  and 
concord  in  opinions  ..  may  encrease  and  goe  forthward. 
1768  Ross  Helenore*  'Tweish  twa  hillocks  the  poor  Iambic 
lies,  An'  ay  fell  forthcrt,  as  it  shoope  to  rise. 
b.  Prominently,  in  public. 

1504  ATKVNSON  tr.  DC  hnitntione  in.  lix,  He  wyll  also 
apere  fortliwarde,  and  haue  the  syghte  and  experyens  of 
many  thynges  by  hisoutwarde  senses. 

2.  Of  lime:  a.  vOE.only.)  Continually,  prospec- 
tively.  b.  For  the  future  onwards.  Also,  ay-, 
(from]  hence,  now,  then  forthward',  from  that 
or  this  day  or  time  forthward. 

ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  \[\}.  79  (Gr.)  pa:t  mm  schemes  hehtful 
weor&e  . .  forSweard  to  |>e  !  c  1000  >£LFRIC  Grain,  xxi.  (Z.) 
125  Dis  gemet  [the  imperative  mood]  spreco  forbwerd. 
c  1200  ONMIN  5226  patt  itt  [batt  twifalde  gastj  beo  nu  forrb- 
warrd  inn  me.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  14905  (Fairf.)  Of  his 
passion  bat  is  sa  harde  bat  3«=  sal  here  now  forbwarde. 
c  1380  Sir  Fertnnb.  2605  If  y  bys  day  forbward  spare 
Sarasyn  ouber  torke,  for  euere  mot  y  ban  for-fare.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  \.  225  (Harl.  MS.)  &  bere  for,  fadir,  dothe  to 
me  fro  hennys  forbevard  as  be  likithe.  ^1450  St.  Cutkbert 
(Surtees)  6930  pare  he  ordayned  be  bischop  se  Ay  forthward 
forto  be.  ^1460  FORTKSCUE  Abs.  $  Lint.  Man.  (1885)  147 
Wich  wages  shall  than  forthwarde  cesse.  1541  Act  33  lien. 
VIII*  c.  13  From  that  time  furlhward. 
B.  adj  •=  FOEWAKD  a. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  in.  46  Growand  in  curage  ;  Forth- 
ward, rycht  fayr.  Ibid.  x.  78  So  weill  beseyn,  so  forthwart, 
stern,  and  stult.  1881  DUFFIELD  Don  Quix.  II.  560  Don 
Quixote  went,  .on  his  forthward  way. 

Hence  PoTthwardly  adv. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  653  So  forthwartlye  thai  pressyt 
in  the  thrang.  1494  FABYAN  Chron,  vi.  clxxxvii.  189 
Richarde.  .toke  vpon  hym  the  rule  of  hisowne  signory,  and 
grewe  &  encreased  forihwardly. 

tForthwa'X,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  fordweaxan,  f. 
FORTH  adv.  +  weaxan  to  WAX.]  intr.  To  grow 
forth,  grow  to  excess,  increase. 

ayoo  ?WKRFRITH  Greg:  Dial.  \\.  xxvii.  (Bosw.-T.)  Forb- 
weox  his  feondscipe.  c  1*50  Gen.  #  Ex.  1211  Wintres  forS 
wexen  on  ysaac. 

t  Fo'rthwise,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  forfwlsian,  f. 
FORTH  adv.  +  wlsian  to  show,  guide.]  trans.  To 
guide  forth,  direct ;  hence,  to  bring  up  (a  child). 

Be<nvuI/(Gr.}  1795  Him  selebe^n  ..  for5  wisade.  c  1315 
SHOREHAM  68  The  fader  and  moder  That  hyne  fle^chlyche 
forthwyseth. 

Forthwith.  (fo-'jbwrb,  -wi'5\  adv. 

(For  forth  with  iprep.  >,  =  earlier  forth  mid,  along  with, 
see  FORTH  adv.  2  c.  The  adv.  forthwith  originates  from 
this  phrase,  the  prep,  bting  used  absol.  or  with  ellipsis  of  its 
regimen.] 

Immediately,  at  once,  without  delay  or  interval. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  3  Other  before  the  letter  or 
after  or  else  fourthe  wyth   togyther.      1461  J.  P ASTON  in 
/-*.  Lett.  No.  384  II.  4  Ther  was  a  certeyn  person  forth  wyth 
after  the  jurney  at  Wakefield.     1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden) 
17  V1  yc  messe  of  requiem  may  begynne  forthwith  whan  y1 
is  doo.     1637  Decree  Star  Chatiw,  §  17  in  Jlfi/fan's  Areofi. 
(Arb.)  17  That  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of    j 
Stationers,   doc   foorthvvith   certifie   [etc.].      1711  HKAKNE    i 
Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc-)III.424  It  shall  be  done  forthwith.     I 
1814  GARY  Dante,  Par.  vui.  50  Forthwith  it  grew  In  size    ' 
and  splendour.      1848  WIIARTON  Laiv  Lex.  s.  v.,  When  a 
defendant   is  ordered   to  plead  forthwith,   he   must  plead    ; 
within  twenty  four  hours.      1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Ktig. 
iv.  (1880)  53  The  King  determined  that  they  should  forthwith 
be  reconverted  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

f  Used  for  FORWITH  adv.  and  prep,  (which  is  a   , 
variant  reading  in  all  the  passages". 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10752  Amang  \>ir  men  es  forthwit  tald,     ! 
He  come  al  forto  her  his  wand.     Ibid.  11423  pe  stern  went    , 
forth-wit  bat  bam  ledd.    c  1340  Ibid,  nooi  (Trin.)  In  sep-    I 
tembre  nioneth  be  foure  &  twenty  nyjt  was  ..  Forbwib  be 
annunciacioun. 

t  Fo'rthwithal,  adv.  Obs.  ff.  FORTH  adv.  + 
WITH  prep.  +  ALL.  See  FORTH  adv.  2  d.]  »  prec. 

c  1200  ORMIN  1336  Let  itt  eornenn  forbwibj)  all  Vt  in  mill  ' 

wilde  wesste.     1390  <!OWEK  Con/.  III.  262  And  forthwithall  | 

.  .A  naked  swerd-  .She  toke,  and  through  hir  hert  it  throng.  | 

a  1500  Assembl.  Ladies  cv.  in  Chaucer's  Wks.  (1561)  261  | 

Than  eche  of  vs  toke  other  by  the  sleue  And  forth  wiihal,  \ 

as  we  shulde  take  our  leue.     1548  in  Strype  Eccl.Mcm.  II.  , 
App.  D.  27  Vf  thou  take  hym  that  is  not  trew  unto  hys 
prynce,  punysh  him  forthwithall. 

Forthy  (fo*u£i),  a.  Sc.  and  dial.  [f.  FORTH 
adv.  +  -Y  '.]  Disposed  to  put  oneself  forth  or  for- 
ward ;  forward,  outspoken,  unrestrained. 

£1565  [see  FORTHSET  7'.].  1846  S/tc.  Cornish  Prov.  Dial. 
55  A  yungster  corned  out  very  forthy,  '  Here  come  I,  St. 
George1.  1880  E.  Cornwall  Gloss.,  Forthy ',  officious;  for- 
ward. 1892  Northnmb.  Gloss.,  Forthy,  industrious,  well 
doing,  free,  kindly  spoken. 

t  For-thy*,  conj.  Obs.  Also  I  forfJi,  2-5  forthi, 
3  so2ilh.  forUui,  3-4  forthe.  [OE.  fordt,  forty , 
f.  Foit/n^.  +  $y,  instr.  of  THE.  Cf.  toRTHow.] 
For  this  reason,  therefore. 

looo  Aft.  Gosp.  John  vii.  22  For5y  Moyses  eow  sealde 


FORTIFICATION . 


Owl  $  Night.  69  Forthe  the  sulve  mose  Hire  thonkes  wolde 
theto-tose.  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  234  My  joy  for-by 
watz  much  be  more.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  187  For- 
bi  I  conseille  alls  be  comune  to  lat  be  catte  worthe.  c  1450 
HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  45  The  morning  myld,  my  mirth 
was  maire  forthy.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  \.  xxii,  For 
thy  I  knew  the  signe  Was  Acteon.  1590  LODGE  Euphues 
Gold.Leg.'m  Halliw.  S/iaks.  VI. 22  Forthy,  Montanus,  follow 
mine  arreede.  1647  H.  MOKE  Song  of  Soul  11.  i.  n.  xxviii, 
rorthy  let  first  an  inward  centre  bid  Be  put. 


b.  Not-for-tky\    nevertheless, 
what  of  that  ? 


What  for-thy\ 


1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  319  Vndir  the  mantill  nocht-forthi 
He  suld  be  armyt  preualy.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  i. 
xv.  (1859)  13  Nought  for  thy,  this  I  byhote  expresse.  c  1430 
Syr  Try  am,  736  The  fyrste  that  rode  noght  for  thy,  Was 
the  kyng  of  Lumbardy.  c  1450  COT.  Alyst.  (1841)  120  Nevyr 
the  les,  what  for-thy  . .  Withowith  mannys  company  She 
myght  not  be  with  childe. 

Hence  Forthy  that,  earlier  forthy  the,  because, 
c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  vii.  22  N  a  for5i  5e  lieo  of  Moyses  sy. 
<rii75  Lamb.  Horn.  41  On  bon  deie  ba  engles  of  heofene 
ham  iblissiefi :  forSi  pe  ba  erining  saulen  habbed  rest  of 
heore  pine,  a  1225  Ancr.  A'.  56  AI  bat  vuel  of  Dina  . .  ne 
com  nout  forSui  |>aet  te  wuminen  lokede  cangliche  o  weop- 
men.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  2698  Forthy  bat  sum  has 


t  Forthy e 'to,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  forfycotan,  f. 
FOHTH  adv.  +  ztotan  to  pour.]  trans.  To  poor  out. 

r poo  tr.  tttedafs  Hist.  iv.  xxix.  [xxviii.]  (liioo)  370  He  .. 
foro^otenum  tearum  .  .Dryhtne  his  willan  oebead.  1313 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  i  iii.  55  The  deip  furtht3et  in  schaldisheir 
and  thair.  —  iv.  viii.  88  All  for  nocht  the  teris  war  furth  5^1. 

Fortieth.  (fpMtieb),  a,  (sb.)  Forms:  a.  f6o- 
wertijoUa,  erron.  -teotSa  (fern.,  neut.  -Ue),  2  fur- 
teohte,  3  fowertiBe,  -tutSe,  -tigthe,  fuwertfBe, 
fourtiand,  4  south,  vourta^te,  fourtithe,  -tied, 
5  fowrtyde,  foriith,  6  fourteth.  7  fourtieth,  6- 
fortieth  ;  £.  6  fourtyest.  [OE.  ftowertigoftai— 
prehistoric  *Jiwortigitn]>on-*  corresponding  to  ON. 
ftitttgonde,  -ande  (Sw.  fyrationde^  Da.  fyrrety- 
vend?),  f.  FOKTY  on  the  analogy  of  TENTH. 

The  rare  i3th  c.  fourtiand  is  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The 
i6th  c.  fourtyest  is  noteworthy  as  being  formed  with  the 
same  suffix  as  in  the  Low  and  High  Ger.  equivalents  (Du. 
vetvtigstet  QtWj.Jiorzugdsto) ;  cf.  also  late  \w\.fertngasti.\ 

The  ordinal  numeral  belonging  to  the  cardinal 
foity.  The  fortieth  man :  one  man  in  forty. 
Fortieth  part :  one  of  forty  equal  parts  into  which  a 
quantity  may  be  divided.  Also  absoL  and  quasi-jtf. 

c  looo  ^ELFRIC  Deut.  i.  3  On  bam  feowerteoSan  fceare. 
c  1175  Colt.  Horn.  229  Drihten  ba  an  ba  furlcohte  de}e  his 
jeristes  astah  to  heofene.  1158  Charter  of  Hen.  ///,  in 
Tyrrell  Hist.  Eng.  (1700  II.  App.  25  In  the  two  and  fower- 
tnthe  geare  of  ure  crunninge.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  152 
The  fourtied  day  after  that  he  ras  . .  he  stegh  in-till  heuen. 
c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  iv.  89  Of  hys  kynryk  be  fowrtyde 
yhere.  1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  vi.  52 
The  fourtyest  daye  after  his  resurreccyon.  1590  SIR  "j. 
SMVTH  Disc.  Weapons  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Cainden)  51  Of 
which,  scarce  the  fortieth  man  escaped  with  life.  1611 
BIBLE  Chron,  xxvi.  31  In  the  fourtieth  yeere  of  the  reigne 
of  Dauid,  a  1631  DONNK  Lovers  Diet  23  Ah  !  what  dotn  it 
availe  To  be  the  fourtieth  name  in  an  entail?  1724  SWIFT 
Drnpicrs  Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  n.  138  It  is  not  above  the 
fortieth  part  in  value  to  the  rest  of  Britain.  1758  S.  HAY- 
WARD  Serm.  v.  145  In  that  fortieth  of  Isaiah  now  is  that 
lehovah  set  forth?  iSooYoi'Nc  in  rhil.  Trans.  XCI.  55  A 
large  card,  divided,  .in to  fortieths  of  an  inch.  1855  MILMAN 
Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  V.  ix.  vii.  324  All  prelates  [etc.],  .were  sum- 
moned to  contribute  at  least  a  fortieth  to  this  end. 

Fortifiable  (f/utifsiain),  a.  [f.  FOKTIFY  v. 
+  -ABLE;  cf.  Y.forti/iable.']  That  maybe  fortified. 

1609  ()\  ERBURY  Observ.  \j  Prcv.  Wks.  (1856)  223  The  coun- 
trey  every  where  fortifiable  with  water.  1755  in  JOHNSON. 
1886  RysKiN  Prxterita  I.  vii.  207  The  quadrilateral  plan  of 
my  fortifiable  dispositions. 

t  Fortrficate,  v.  Sc.  Obs.    [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 

fortificare.]    =  FOKTI  F  Y  . 

1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  in.  188  The  vther  part  gif  thay 
fortificat  In  }our  contrair. 

Fortification  (f^-itifik^-Jan).  [a.  F.  fortifi- 
cation^  ad.  \^.fortificdtidn-emt  n.  of  action  {.forti- 
fied-re to  FORTIFV.] 

I.  The  action  of  fortifying ;  in  senses  of  the  vb. 
•f- 1.  Strengthening,  corroboratiou,  ratification. 
1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  K//7,  c.  14  [They]  haue  ..  procured 
many  men  . .  to  the  . .  practise  of  archerie  ..  to  the  greale 
encrease  and  fortifications  of  the  same  outwarde  realmes. 
Diurn.   Occurr.  (Bannatyne)   122    To    come  to 
rgh    to   subscriue   the   fortificatioun   of  the   kingis 
coronatioun.    1563-87  FOXE  A.  <V  M~  (1684)  HI-  454  For  the 
more  fortification   of  that    which   hath   been   said.      1609 
SKENE  Reg.  Maj.^  Fortne  of  Proces  116  The  defender  quha 
the  c 


likely  to  arise  with  mutual  fortification  of  both  those  king- 
doms. 1613  CONWAY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  155  His 
actes  had  not  need  of  theire  fortification. 

2.  The  strengthening  of  wine  with  alcohol. 

1885  Pall  MallG.  7  Sept.  5/2  Spirits  exported  to  Spain 
for  the  fortification  of  native  wines.  1893  blanch.  Guard. 
io  May  5/4  The  duty  was  raised .  .to  discourage  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Spanish  wines  with  coarse  spirits. 

3.  Mil.    The   action  of  fortifying  or  providing 
with  defensive  works. 

1561  WHITEHOKNE  tr.  Machiavel  (title)  Certain  waies  of 
the  orderyng  of  Souldiers  in  battelray,  &  settyng  of  battailes 
..also  plattes  for  fortificacion  of  Townes.  1882  STEVEN- 
SON Nnu  Arat.  Nts.  (18841  '29  He  had  no  means  of  fortifi- 
cation, and  lay  open  to  attack. 

b.  The  art  or  science  of  fortifying  or  construct- 
ing works  of  defence. 

1641  HOWELL  Far.  Trav.  (Arb.)  80  The  art  of  Naviga- 
tion and  Fortification.  1688  CAPT.  J.  S.  FartUUaUtu  23 
Fortification,  or  Military  Architecture,  is  a  Science  [etc.]. 
1751  JOHNSON  RmmNer  No.  103  r  2  We  range  from  city  to 
city,  though  we  profess  neither  architecture  nor  fortification. 


)BTIFIED. 

1828  J.  M.  SPEAUMAN  Brit,  Gunner  (cd.  2)  zoi  Fortification 
.  .is  divided  into  two  pans,  which  are  called  Permanent  or 
Fiuld  Fortification.  iSjgCasst'tt's  Tecltn,  Educ.  I.  21/2  The 
science. .is  termed  Fortification. 

fig.     1649  JICK.  TAYLOK  Gt.   E.wtip.   n.  ix.   124   Observe 
what  object  is  aptest  to  inflame  thte,  and  by  speciallartsof 
fortification,  stop  up  the  avenues  to  that  part. 
II.  concr, 

4.  Mil.  A  defensive  work;    a  wall,  earthwork, 
tower,  etc.     Chiefly  collect,  plural. 

1489  CAXTON  Ftiytes  of  A.  n.  xxiv.  137  Upon  euery  yate 
muste  be  made  dyuerse  deffences  and  fortyfycacions.  1512 
Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  i  §  i  To  make  Bulwerkes,  Brayes.  .and 
al  other  fortificacions.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  v.  5  This 
Fortification  (Gentlemen)  shall  we  see't  ?  1683  Brit,  Sfac. 
18  Strong  fortifications  do  secure  thy  Ports.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  i.  iv,  I  . .  made  me  a  Door  to  come  out,  on  the  Out- 
side of  my  Pale  or  Fortification.  1794  SULLIVAN  View 
Neit.  II.  362  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lexington  ..  are  the 
remains  of  two  ancient  fortifications.  1841  W.  SI-ALDING 
Italy  ^  It.  1st.  I.  223  We  find  all  the  Seven  Hills  embraced 
within  a  fortification  which  the  legendary  history  ascribes 
toServiusTullius.  1863  L\RU.Anttf.MaMt4Q  Extensive 
fortifications  to  protect  them  from  their  enemies. 

b.  Comb, :  fortifie  at  ion- agate  (see  quot.)- 
188*  in   CA&SEI.L.     1892  Dana's  Sj'sf.    Mitt.   (ed.  6>_i8g 

Ritin-ngate  or  Fortification-agate  is  a  variety  with  light 
to  dark  brown  shades,  showing,  when  polished,  curious 
markings  well  described  by  the  name. 

c.  transf,  and  fig,  A  means  of  defence. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcad.  i.  x.  40 b,  The  Stagge  thought  it 
better  to  trust  to  the  nimblenes  of  his  feete  then  to  the 
slender  fortification  of  his  lodging.  1653  WALTON  Angler 
11.41  The  gloves  of  an  Otter  are  the  best  fortification  for 
your  hands  against  wet  weather.  1656-7  Burton's  Diary 
(1828  I.  363  That,  .is  the  best  fortification  for  all  honest  men. 
1741  Land.  $  Country  Brew.  i.  (ed.  4)  80  Horse-dung  should 
be  laid  to  the  Windows  as  a  Fortification  against  them 
[windi].  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  26  F  7  He  was  happy 
in  this  fortification  [an  arrangement  of  bolts  and  bars]. 

5.  fa.  gen.  A  means  of  strengthening.   Obs. 
1655    Advt.   in   Culj>eppers   Pract.    Physic,    It   [aitrum 

fotabile}  is  an  Universal  Fortification  for  all  Complexions 
and  ages.  1678  DRYDEN  Kind  Keener  iv.  i,  Go,  provide  . . 
the  Westphalia  ham,  and  other  fortifications  of  nature. 

b.  spec*  The  strengthening  timbers,  etc.  of  a 
whaling  vessel :  see  FOUTIFY  v.  i  b. 

1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg-  II.  191  The  next  im- 
portant part  of  the  fortification  is  the  pointers. 

tc.  Gunnery,  The  additional  thickness  of  metal 
serving  to  strengthen  certain  portions  of  a  cannon, 

1616  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Y?tg.  Seamen  32  To  . .  know  her 
leuell  poynt  blanke  . .  her  fortification,  the  differences  of 
powder  [etc.].  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v._65  Canon- 
Powder  is  best.. for  in  taking  up  much  room  it  hath  the 
greater  length  or  fortification  of  metal  about  it  in  the  Piece. 

Fortified  (fp-atifsid),  ///.  a,  [f.  FORTIFY  v.  + 
-Ei>1.]  Strengthened;  provided  with  means  of 
defence  ;  protected  with  fortifications. 

1538  ELYOT,  Firmus,  stable,  constant,  well  fortified.  1611 
BIBLE  Micak  vii.  12  He  shal  come  ..  from  the  fortified 
cities,  a  1657  LOVELACE  Poems  11864)  234  Your  days  fare, 
a  fortified  toast.  1692  in  Capt.  Smith's  Seawall's  Gram. 
it.  xviii.  128  A  Well  Fortified  Gun,  hath  her  Metal  at  the 
Vent  or  Touch-hole  as  thick  as  her  Diameter  at  the  Bore. 
1757  York  Coitrant  18  Oct.,  A  well-fortified  vessel  for  the 
coasting  trade.. has  been  long  wanted.  1790  BURKE  Fr. 
Rev.  Wks.  V.  247  The  Orsini  and  Vitelli  in  Italy,  who  used 
to  sally  from  their  fortified  dens  to  rob  the  trader  and 
traveller.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  45  Three  fortified 
and  portcullised  gateways. 

Fortifier  (fputifaiiai).  [f.  next  +  -ER  l.]  One 
who  or  that  which  fortifies  :  a.  One  who  con- 
structs fortifications,  b.  One  who  or  that  which 
strengthens ;  a  supporter,  an  upholder. 

a.  1552  HULOET,  Fortifier,  munitor.     1589  IVE  Fortif.  33 
Admonishing   the   Fortifier  ..  to   vse  . .  the   considerations 
before  In  them  alleaged.     1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i.  123  A 
fortifier,  had  deuised  a  certame  kinde  of  ioyned  boords,  the 
which  being  caried  of  the  souldiers,  defended  them  from  the 
shot  of  the  Harijuebuzers.     1602  CAKEW  Cornwall  149  The 
fortifier  made  his  aduantage  of  the  commoditie,  affoorded 
by   the    ground.     1873   Daily  News  7   Nov.   5/3   General 
Chabeau  Latour,  the  fortifier  of  Paris. 

b.  c  1565  LINDESAY  iPitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728  45  But 
also  reproached  the  fortifiers  and  allpwers  of  him  in  such 
wickedness.      1569  MURRAY  15  Oct.  in  H.  Campbell  Love 
Lett,  Mary  Q.  Scots  App.  58  We  wer  constranit  to  nominate 
the  said  Quene..as  maintenar  and  fortifiar  of  the  execu- 
touris  lhairof.     1878  Daily  News  u  Sept.  4/7  The  opinion 
is  at  least  a  fortifier  against  adverse  criticism.    1894  Ibid,  15 
Feb.  5/3  An  egg  beaten  in  a  very  little  whisky  and  water 
will  be  found  an  excellent  fortifier. 

Fortify  (f^atifai),  v.     [ad.  F.  fortifier,  ad.  L. 
fortificare,  t.fortis  strong  +  -ficare  :  see  -FY.] 
I.  To  make  strong. 

1.  trans.  To  strengthen  structurally.  Now  some- 
what rare. 

£1450  Merlin  187  He  made  to  a-mende  and  fortyfie  the 
walhs  of  the  to  .vn  ther,  as  thei  were  most  feble.  1697  URYDEN 
Virg.  Geore.  iv.  262  The  grave  experienc'd  Bee . ,  Employ'd 
at  home. .  To  fortify  the  Combs,  to  build  the  Wall.  1726 
LEONI  tr.  Albcrti's  Archit,  II.  113/2  They  shou'd  also  be 
fortifyed  all  round  with  strong  brick  work.  1886  WILLIS  & 
CLARK  Cambridge  III.  545  Fortifying  the  wood-work  of  the 
Dome  and  Lantern. 

b.  spec.  To  strengthen  f^a  gun)  by  additional 
thickness  of  metal.  Cf.  FORTIFICATION  5  c.  Also, 
to  strengthen  (a  ship)  for  especial  emergency,  by 
means  of  additional  timbers,  etc. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xiv.  71  Those  small 
Peeces  are  better  fortified  than  the  greater.  1669  STURMY 
Mariners  Mag,  v.  62  You  must  work  as  if  the  Piece  were 
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brtilied  no  more  than  only  so  much  as  the  thinnest  part  of 
the  Metal  is.  1820  SCOKKSUY  Aci\  Arctic  Reg.  II.  508  The 
new  ship . .  is  fortified  within  the  bow.  1853  KANE  Grinncll 
Exp.  xv.  (1856)  112  She  was.  .fortified  with  three  additional 
strips  of  boiler  iron. 

C.  To  cover  or  bind  with  some  protective  ma- 
terial or  appliance.    (Now  coloured  by  senses  7-8.) 

1607  Toi'SELL  Foitr-f.  beasts  (16581  372  Men  armed  with 
shields,  and  fortified  all  over  with  thongs  of  leather.  1669 
BOYLE  Coutn.  New  Exp.  ll.  (1682)  21  A  little  [air)  brake 
into  the  Reciever.  .because  I  had  neglected  to  fortifie  the 
cover  with  Turpentine.  1697  POTTEK  Atitiq.  Greece  in.  xv. 
17I5)  JS0  The  whole  Fabrick..was  fortified  with  Pitch  to 
secure  the  Wood  from  the  Waters.  1706  HEAKNE  Collect. 
7  Feb.,  Being  us'd  to  fortifie  himself  against  weather  by.  .a 
ihick  Robe.  1798  W.  BLAIR  Soldier's  Frieiui  31  Ingenious 
modes  of  fortifying  shoes,  and  rendering  them  water-proof. 
1803  WELLINGTON  20  Jan.  in  Gurw.  Desp.  I.  397  Kegs  of 
six  gallons  each,  well  fortified  with  iron  hoops.  1850  MERI- 
VALE  Rom.  Etup.  (1865)  I.  v.  193  Camillus  ..  fortified  the 
shield  with  a  rim  of  metal. 

2.  To  impart  strength  or  vigour  to  (the  body,  its 
organs,  or  powers,  f  a  plant) ;  to  give  (a  person, 
oneself)  strength  or  endurance  for  some  effort. 

14. .  LYDG.  &  BURGH  Sterna  1959  Wyn  . .  ffortefieth  the 
heete  in  the  body  natural.  1578  LYTE  Dotioens  n  Ixxi.  241 
It  doth  fortefie  and  strengthen  the  harte.  1686  W.  HAKKIS  tr. 
Lemery's  Course  Chem.  n.  xxii.  (ed.  3)  624  The  Turks  will 
take  of  it  [opium]  to  the  bigness  of  a  hazle  Nut  to  fortifie 
themselves  when  they  are  going  to  fight.  1691  RAY  Creation 
Ded.  (1704)  3  To  fortifie  you  in  your  Athletic  Conflicts.  1719 
LONDON  &  WISE  Coinpl.  Card.  212  We  endeavour  to  fortifie 
it,  and  make  it  grow  big  all  Summer,  by  watering  and  crop- 
ping it.  1849  CLARIDGE  Cold  Water-cure^?  Cold  water, 
as  a  beverage,  fortifies  the  stomach  and  intestines.  1865 
DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  i.  xiii,  Mr.  Inspector  hastily  fortifying 
himself  with  another  glass. 

•(•3.  To  render  more  powerful  or  effective;  to 
strengthen,  reinforce  with  additional  resources  or 
co-operation ;  to  garrison  (a  fortress) ;  to  provide 
(an  army,  etc.)  with  necessaries.  06s. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  xviii,  They  had.. moo  than 
eyght  thousand  for  to  fortyfye  alle  the  fortresses  in  the 
marches  of  Cornewaylle.  1480  Robt.  Devyll  in  Thorns 
Prose  Rom.  6  He  ever  prayed  to  God  to  send  hym  a  chyld 
..to  multyply  and  fortyfy  his  lynage.  1523  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  lxxii.94  Thecountesse.  .fortifyed  all  her  garisons 
of  euery  thyng  yt  they  wanted.  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen. 
VI  ian.  31)  165  He  fortified  Burdeaux  with  Englishmen  and 
victayle.  1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  11653'  '9°  It 
fortifieth  the  other  medicines,  and  doubleth  their  forces.  1670 
COTTON  Espernoii  I.  n.  69  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Suburbs  of 
St.  Germains  were  order'd  to  slip  in  to  fortifie  the  attempt. 
1701  SWIFT  Contests  Katies  ^  Com.  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  n  They 
admitted  three  thousand  into  a  share  of  the  government ; 
and  thus  fortified,  became  the  cruellest  tyranny  upon  record. 
1725  DE  FOE  Pay.  round  World  (18401  28, 1  fortified  myself 
with  the  French  captain,  and  the  supercargo. 

b.  To  arm,  strengthen  with  weapons.  Cf.  7-  rare. 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  121  P3  That  great  Variety  of 

Arms  with  which  Nature  has  differently  fortified  the  Bodies 

of  several  kind  of  Animals,  such  as  Claws,  Hoofs,  and  Horns. 

4.  To  strengthen  (liquors)  with  alcohol. 

1880  Act  43  *  44  Viet.  c.  24  §  70  Any  spirits  warehoused . . 
may  be  used  in  the  warehouse  for  fortifying  wines.  1894 
C.  N.  ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet  142  In  1869  the  present  practice 
of  fortifying  the  [lime]  juice  with  rum  was  resorted  to. 

5.  a.    To   strengthen   mentally  or  morally;    to 
endow  with  immaterial  resources  ;  to  impart  forti- 
tude to ;  to  cheer,  encourage. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  19  It  apparteigneth  to 
euery  man  . .  to  seke  science  and  ther  with  to  fortiffie  hym 
hauyng  a  good  eye  vpon  his  enemyes.  1573  BARET  Alv. 
F  948  To  haue  a  hart  fortified  with  wisedome.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  II.  (1629)  in  Which  .  .  so  greatly  fortified  her 
desires,  to  see  that  her  mother  had  the  like  desires.  1699 
LOCKE  Edxc.  §  70.  100  A  young  Man,  before  he  leaves  the 
shelter  of  his  Father's  House,  should  be  fortified  with 
Resolution  to  secure  his  Vertue.  1731  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  155  F  8  Every  delay  gives  vice  another  opportunity  of 
fortifying  itself  by  habit.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxiii. 
69  The  king  . .  fortified  by  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
dethrone  him.  a  1794  GIBBON  Life  viii.  (1839)  238  Timidity 
was  fortified  by  pride.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  vii.  (1875) 
269  Their  courage  was  fortified  by  a  fervent  prayer. 

b.  To  confirm,  corroborate,  add  support  to  (a 
statement,  etc.).  To  fortify  oneself:  to  confirm 
one's  statement,  etc.  f  Also  (rarely)  intr.  for  refi. 

<r  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  285  To  fortofie  and  strength  the 
same  badde  answere.  1519  MORE  Dyaloge  l.  Wks.  164/1 
That  glose  he  would  haue  fortified  . .  with  another  worde  of 


Reasons,  he  sent' us  a  Manifesto."  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Loom  fj-  Lugger  n.  v.  96  A  distinct  charge  is  brought 
against  you,  fortified  by  particulars.  1847  EMERSON  Repr. 
Men,  Plato  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  295  If  he  made  transcendental 
distinctions,  he  fortified  himself  by  drawing  all  his  illustra- 
tions from  sources  disdained  by  orators. 

f  6.  intr.  To  gain  strength,  grow  strong.   06s. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxii.  §  6  How  they  [the 
affections]  gather  and  fortify.  1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Card. 
(1675'  ID5  Leaving  the  least  to  bear  seed,  and  that  the  plant 
may  fortifie.  1660  SHARKOCK  Vegetables  126  Bind  up.  .the 
strongest  and  forwardest  first,  letting  the  other  fortifie. 
II.  To  strengthen  against  attack. 

1.  trans.  To  provide  (a  town  or  its  walls)  with 
defensive  works ;  to  protect  with  fortifications. 

1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rollst  II.  166  To  fortefye  anone  he  dyd 
devyse  Of  englysshe  townes  iij.  1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt. 
(1880)  165  The  walles  of  that  cyte  ben  fortefyed  with  towres. 
1582  N.  LICHEFIKLD  tr.  Casttinhctlii's  Conq.  E.  Iml.  Ivii. 
120  All  tlieir  houses  well  fortified  with  sundry  trenches  round 


FORTITUDE. 

.-iljout.  1611  BiiiLK/ia.xxii.  10  The  houses  haue  yee  broken 
downe  to  fortifie  the  wall.  1759  KOIIERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  I. 
n.  152  These  were  immediately  commanded  to  fortify  Leith. 
1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (18171  I.  86  It  is  environed  with  walls, 
but  not  regularly  fortified.  1893  Academy  13  May  411/2 
The  opposite  bank  . .  was  admirably  fortified. 

trans/.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  m  This  isle  is  fortified 
with  the  mount  1'rion.  1705  AUDISON  Italy  8  A  Rock  that 
runs  out  into  the  Sea,  and  is  well  fortify 'd  by  Nature.  1716 
LEONI  tr.  A  Ibtrtii  A  rckit.  1 1. 121/1  A  Pier . .  to  fortifie  a  Port. 

fig.  1548  HALL  Chrau.,  Rich.  Ill  (an.  3)  42  b,  Realities 
and  countries  are  fortified  and  munited  with  a  ^double 
power.  1644  MILTON  Ateop.  (Arb.)  50  Shut  and  fortifie  one 

:ate  against  corruption.     1775  JOHNSON   Tnx.  no  Tyr.  31 

lis  house  is  fortified  by  the  law.  1850  MERIVALE  Rom. 
Emp.  (1865)  I.  ix.  355  He.  .fortified  his  position  against  the 
malevolence  of  a  future  consul. 

8.  To  surround  (an  army,  oneself)  with  defences ; 
to  put  in  a  position  of  defence. 

1548  HALL  C/iron,,  Hen.  V  (an.  3)  48  b,  The  fotemen  were 
hedged  about  with  the  stakes.  .This  device  of  fortifiyng  an 
army  was  at  this  tyine  fyrst  invented.  1590  MARLOWE  2nd 
Pt.  Tatuburl.  III.  li,  I'll  have  you  learn,  .the  way  to  fortify 
your  men.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville  111.  47  Here 
they  proceeded  to  fortify  themselves. 

9.  intr.  To  erect  fortifications ;   to  establish  a 
position  of  defence. 

1570-6  LAMBARDK  Peramb,  Kent  (1826)  185  Sailing  up  the 
_:iver  of  Thamise,  he  fortifieth  at  Middleton.  <ri6oo  SIR  R. 
CECIL  Let.  in  Naunlon  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  61  They  will 
first  fortifie  and  learn  the  strength  of  the  Rebels.  1774 
PENNANT  Tour  Scotl.  in  1772.  293  No  people  will  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  fortifying  amidst  the  security  of  friends. 
(11885  U.  S.  GRANT  Personal  Mem.  I.  331  The  enemy  was 
fortifying  at  Corinth. 

trans/,  andyff.     1591  LYLY  Endym.  i.  iii,  I  will  withdraw 

lyselfe  to  the  nver,  and  there  fortifie  for  fish.  <ri6oo  SHAKS. 
Sonn.  Ixiii,  For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortifie  Against  con- 
founding Ages  cruell  knife. 

Hence  Fo'rtifying///.  a. 

1863  W.  B.  JERROLD  Sign.  Distress  22  Soup,  made  of  sound 
and  Fortifying  materials.  i8yz  BAGEHOT  Physics  4-  Pal. 
(1876)  217  The  fortifying  religions.,  those  which  lay  the 
plainest  stress  on  the  manly  parts  of  morality. 

Fortifying  (ffratifsiiin),  vbl.  s6.  [f.  prec. 
-r  -ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FORTIFY.  Also 
gerundially  with  omission  of  in. 


V.  364  The  entrance  into  this  town  is  now  fortifying  by  the 
soldiery.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  191  Fortify- 
ing, is  the  operation  of  strengthening  a  ship's  stern  and 
bows.  1832  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  I.  287  Lying  down 
is  an  instant  specific  for  it  [sea-sickness],  and  eating,  a  cer- 
tain alleviation  and  fortifying  against  it.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT 
F.  Holt  (1868)  40  Sir  Maximus  Debarry  who  had  been  at 
the  fortifying  of  the  old  castle. 

fb.  concr.  A  fortification,  defence.   Obs. 

1533  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cclxxxiii.  422  The  fote  men. . 
beate  downe  the  fortifyeng  and  barryers.  1553  BRENDE 
Q.Curtiusvii.  138  b,  The  King  of  Scythia  . .  Judging  y*the 
fortifieng  vpon  the  ryuers  side,  shuld  be  as  a  yoke  to  his  neck. 
I573BARET  A  Iv,  F  950  A  proppe,  a  fortifying  -  Julcimentum. 

t  Torti'llt,  v.  Obs.  (early  ME.)  [QIL.  forty  ti- 
tan, f.  FOR-  pref. l  +  tyhtan  to  draw.]  trans.  To 
draw  aside  (to  evil)  ;  to  seduce. 

a  1000  Elene  208 (Or.)  Swa  se  ealda  feond..leode  fortyhte. 
c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  87  Seuene  oSre  gostes  ..  fort  eh  ten 
hit  [|>at  child].  Ibid,  107  pedeuel  mid  his  fortihtinge  bringed 
unnut  Jronc  on  mannes  hearte. 

Fortilage,  fortiless,  obs.  ff.  of  FOBTALICE. 

t  FO'rtin,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  f.fortin,  dim.  oifort : 
see  FORT  sb.~\  A  small  fort ;  a  field-fort. 

1706  PHILLII-S  (ed.  Kersey),  For  tin,  or  Field-fort.  1711-36 
in  BAILEY.  1744  HANMER  conjecture  in  Shaks.  i  Hen.  Iv^ 
n.  iii-55  Of  palisadoes,  fortins  [1623  frontiers],  parapets. 

t  Fo'rtiii,  a.  Obs.  rare-1-,  [a.  QY.fortin  (used 
only  of  Samson),  f.  fort  strong.]  Strong. 

1340  Ayenb.  204  Samson  fortin. 

Fortingle,  var.  f.  of  FARTHINGDEAL,  Obs. 

1721-36  in  BAILEY. 

For- tired:  see  FOR-//^'  6. 

Fortis  (fjpMtis).  [f.  L.  fortis  adj.,  strong.]  A 
variety  of  dynamite  :  see  quot. 

1889  MAJOR  CUNDILL  Diet.  Explosives,  Glycero-Nitre  .. 
This  explosive  has  been  submitted  for  authorisation  in  this 
country  under  the  name  of  Fortis  '. 

||  Forti'ssiino,  adv.  Music.  [It.  fortissimo^ 
superl.  of  forte  :  see  FORTE.]  Very  loud.  (Abbre- 
viated^, ffor.j  Qifortiss.}  Also  quasi-a^;. 

1724  Short  Explic.  For.  Words  in  Music  32  Fortissimo, 
is  Extream  loud.  1767  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  ix.  xi,  Amen, 
cried  my  father,  fortissimo.  1883  Miss  BRADUON  Golden 
Calf\,  li.  50  If  their  pianissimo  passages  failed  in  delicacy, 
there  was  no  mistake  about  their  fortissimo.  1889  A  thenxum 
6  Apr.  448/3  A  splendid  effect  being  gained  by  the  sudden 
entry  of  the  combined  chorus  fortissimo  to  the  words 
1  Hosannah  !  Lord  of  Lords  ! ' 

[Fortition.  spurious  word :  see  SORTITION.] 

Fortitude  (f^'ititi«d).  [a.  F '.fortitude,  ad.  L. 
fortitftdO)  i.  fortis  strong  :  see  FORT  a.] 

f  1.  Physical  or  structural  strength.   Obs. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe/nd.(\r\).)i$  Abeast..excellinge 
all  other  beastes  in  fortitude  and  strength.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  y/i  u.  i.  17  Dispairing  of  his  owne  armes  fortitude. 
1604  —  Oth.  i.  iii.  222  The  Fortitude  of  the  place  is  best 
knowne  to  you.  1703  T.  N.  City  <$•  C.  Purchaser  50  Bond- 
ing of  Brick-work,  .conduces  very  much  to  its  Fortitude. 

2.  Moral  strength  or  courage.  Now  only  in  pas- 
sive sense  :  Unyielding  courage  in  the  endurance  of 
pain  or  adversity.  (One  of  the  cardinal  viitues.) 


FOBTITUDINOTJS. 

[t:  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  654  Agayns.  .Accidie.. ther  is 
a  vertu  that  is  cailed  Fortitude.]     1500  20  DUNWAK  /Wy//i 


,  strengtene  tem  wt  orttue.  1713  TEELE 
Enelishin.  No.  22.  144  Fortitude  is  the  peculiar  Excellence 
of  Alan.  1754  MRS.  DELANY  Let.  10  Nov.,  The  Duchess 
of  Queensbury  bears  her  calamity  with  great  fortitude.  1818 
HAZLITT  Eng.  Poets  ii.  (1870)  27  Fortitude  does  not  appear 
at  any  time  to  have  been  the  distinguishing  virtue  of  poets. 
1848  DKJKI-NS  Dombey  vi.  (C.  D.  ed.)  40  She  could  bear  the 
disappointments  of  other  people  with  tolerable  fortitude. 

3.  Astral.  A  position  or  circumstance  which 
heightens  the  influence  of  a  planet  ;  a  dignity. 

1547  BOOKUE  Astronamye  Contents  in  Introd.  Knowl. 
(1870)  Forewords  23  The  iii[ij.  capytle  doth  shew  of  the  for- 
titudes of  the  planetes.  1695  CONGREVE  Lffl'efor  L.  u.  i,  Sure 
llie  Moon  is  in  all  her  Fortitudes. 

Fortitudiuons  (fpjtititt-dinss),  a.     [f.  'L.jor- 

litndin-em  (see   FORTITUDE)  +  -ous.]     Endowed 
with  or  characterized  by  fortitude. 


*  .  .  t.  22  ese  orttunous  eroes  are  awed  by  the 
superior  fierceness  of  the  lions  and  tigers.  1878  MORLEY 
Carlylc  175  Right  service  performed  in  fortitudinous  temper. 

Fortlet  (f/ratlet;.  Also  4,  6  fortelet.  [f.  FORT 
sb.  +  -LET.  (In  quot.  1330  it  may  be  an  error  for 
forcelete  or  fortelece  :  see  FOHCELET,  FORTAUCE.)] 
A  small  fort. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  4822  Hys  pleyn 
londes  he  let  hym  haue,  Bot  his  forteletes  he  dide  sane. 
1538  LELAND  I  tin.  VII.  55  A  lytle  poore  Steple  as  a  Fortelet 
for  a  Brunt.  1613  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636)  354  As  if  he 
that  took  them  driue  them  to  a  Fortlet  or  Castle.  1781 
JUSTAMOND  Priv.  Life  Lewis  XV,  III.  372  The  troops  were 
employed  in  burning  a  fortlet.  1817  G.  CHALMERS  Pref.  to 
'  ' 


Churchyard's  Chips,  Marion's  Traf.  159  The  master  de- 
fended the  donjon  of  the  fortlet  against  the  regent.  1859 
Times  26  Dec.  7/2  The  new  fortlets  have  been  completed. 

Fortnight  (If'-itnaitX  Forms:  3  furten-,  3-5 
fourte-,  (5  fourtee-,  fowerte-),  4-^  fourten-, 
fowrt(e-,  5-7  fo;u)rth-,  6  fourt-,  ifortk-),  6- 
fort-:  _see  NIGHT.  [Contracted  form  of  OF_ 
flowerlyne  niht  fourteen  nights.  Cf.  SENNIGHT. 
For  the  ancient  Germanic  method  of  reckoning  by 
nights  see  Tacitus  Gcrinania  xi.] 

1.  A  period  of  fourteen  nights ;  two  weeks. 

a  xooo  Laws  of  Ina  §  55  O(>  Sat  feowertyne  nilit  ofer 
bastron.  c  1275  LAY.  25675  Nou  his  folle  fourtenilit  (,  1205 
feowertene  niht]  !>at  lie  hire  haue))  i-holde  for])  rihl.  13 
Guy  iranv.  (A.)  4236  Al  a  fourten  nijt  sike  he  lay.  c  1440 
Generydcs  5342  It  passith  not  a  fourthnyght  sithe  it  was. 
»530  PALSGK.  Introd.  20  It  is  but  a  senyghtes  labour  or  at 
the  moste,  a  fourtn  yghtes.  1639  Hamilton  Papers  (Cainden) 
81,  1  shall  make  ane  end  of  uhuat  I  can  do  in  on  foi  tnighte 
1-1720  PRIOR  Case  Stated  B  It  wanted  a  fortnight  to  Bartle- 
mew-fair.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  viii.  69  During  the  brief 
fortnight  of  his  seventh  consulship. 

b.   This  day,  Monday,  f  Monday  was  (a  ,  etc. 
fortnight:  a  fortnight  from    this  day,  etc.;. 

1389  in  Eng.  GiMs(ifyo)7i  Y  tridde  shal  beenV  Sunday 
fowrtenytz  aftere  hestern.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  il 
I .  .haue  remembraunce  of  your  promyse  that  ye  haue  made 
with  me  to  doc.  bataille  with  me  this  day  fourtenyght.  1605 
tfott,«e*am  Kee.  IV.  278  To  be  payd.ioli.  thfs  day  fort 
night.  1712  STMUJC  Sped.  No.  533  f  2  On  Monday  was 
rortmgnt  it  was  my  misfortune  to  come  to  London. 

t  2.  attnb.;  occas.  quasi-atjjr.  =  FOKTNIGHTLY 

1549  LATi-MiiR4'Ai>r»/.&/  Edw.  /7(Arb.)i2o  There  was 
I  ire  wekes  sessions  at  newgate,  and  fourthnyghte  Sessions 
at  the  Marshialshy.  1563  Child  Marriage* r  (E.  E.  T  Si 
SoAt  tlie  foitmsht  end,  he  marled  her  not,  but  [etc  ] 

Fortnightly  ffg-Jtiwitli),  a.  and  adv.  ff.  prec. 
+  -LY.J  A.  adj.  Happening  or  appearing  once  in 
a  fortnight.  B.  adv.  Once  in  a  fortnight. 

^,\Dl("tcC  ^/"i\P?c-  Pref.,  He  then  published  a  Fort- 
nightly Magazine  which  was  carried  on  for  two  years  1820 
LAMB  Eha,  SeriSoutlSta  Ho.,  His  fine  suite  of  official 

o0"'u"»fOUndod,fort"'s'ltly  to  the  not«  of  a  concert. 
1854  H.  MILLER  Sen.*  Scltm.  (18581  325  The  masons,  .were 
paid  fortnightly.  1881  Macm.  Mag.  XLIII.  4,6/1  Fort- 
nightly  Sunday  concerts  are  to  be  given  next  season. 

t  Fo-rto,  fb'rt(e,  prep,  and  emit.  Obs  [[.  Fou 
prep.  +  To  prtp.] 

A.  prep.     Till,  until ;  up  to,  as  far  as. 

£1200  Trm.  Coll.  Horn.  33  Al  mankin  was  wunende  on 
muchele  wowe    forte  bat  ilke  time  bat  [etc.],     a  i»s  A,,°r.    • 
ft-.   3"     Aue   ftlaria  ,   uort   '  Dominus    ternm'       T-»*\~  D      ' 

GLOUC.I  119,0  xfi,h.  b., . ."..    ,  lm  •     ."97  K- 

t>e 


esr    :  ~,    "iai-  "c  "MM  10  i\iax 

«?  fars  396  The  mayden  . .  al  niht  la 


B.  conj.^  Till,  until 


- 


-  to  my  wedded  wife,  .forte  deth  us  d 


478 

i       a  1300  dinar  M.  24606   Forloglid  [Gotl.  forlugild]  bus 

wit  trei  and  telle. 

Fortoiled:  see  Foii-/^/.1  6  b. 

Portoken,  -told,  -top,  -touch:    see  FHIIK- 

TOKEN,  etc. 

Fortorn,  -tossed:  see  FoR-//-^1  5  b  and  5. 
t  Fortravail,  -vel,  v.   Obs.    [f.  FOR-  pnf.i 
+  TRAVAIL  z\]     trans.  To  exhaust  with  labour. 
1-1305  St.  Kcnclm  314  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  56  Fortrauailled 

BARBO 


.  14          .      .     .    12   5  r 

hy  were  sore  :   bat  hi  moste  slepe  echon.     1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  in,  326  The  king  saw  that  he_  .  .  wes  for-trawaillyt. 
' 


_  .  .  -. 

1'aup.  (W.  de  W.)  tx.  ii.  349/1  The  fende  .  . 


-;y  x  uc  auiui-iuiK . .  t»  i    mugs  loriruvaii  u  anu  lunairii. 

t  Fortrea'd,  v.  Obs.  [OE./art 'redan,  f.  FOR- 
pref.1  +  tredan  to  TRKAD.]  trans.  To  tread  down, 
tread  under  foot ;  to  destroy  by  trampling. 

ciooo  ^LLFRIC  Horn.  II.  90  Wejferende  hit  [3;et  sa:d] 
fortrasdon.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  155  Sum  of  be  sed  . . 
fel  bi  be  wei,  and  was  fortreden.  f  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T. 
f  116  In  helle  schulle  bay  be  al  fortrode  of  deueles.  c  14x0 
Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soo.)  II.  143  F.atinge  over  all  that  he 
coulde  fonge  The  remnant  he  fore-treade. 
fit •  '  '374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  i.  85  It  [vertue]  is  cast 
vndyr  and  fortroden  vndyr  the  feet  of  felonos  toolk. 

Fortress  (f^Jtres),^.  F'orms :  4-5  forteresse, 
Sc.  fortraoe,  fortrass,  4  forceress  (?  read  fort-], 
5-7  fortresse,  6  fortres,  4-  fortress,  [a.  OF. 
forteresse  strength,  a  strong  place,  f.  fort  strong ; 
a  variant  of,  or  parallel  formation  with,  fortelesce 

FORTALICE.] 

1.  A  military  stronghold,  fortified  place  ;  in  mod. 
use  chiefly  one  capable  of  receiving  a  large  force ; 
often  applied  to  a  strongly  fortified  town  regarded 
from  a  military  point  of  view. 

13..  A".  Ala.  2668  Wei  they  warden  gatis  alle,  The 
fortresses  and  the  walle.  cisso  R.  BUVNNE  Chron.  Wacc 


£,.».  ..j^^..^u  «>.».  kiii,  t\ji  iti^aota  ul  II)  >  1U1IUC.     '5531.    *>  ILSON 

Khet.  Ep.  Aj,  Divers  stronge  Castels  and  Fortresses  were 
peaceably  geven  up.  1665  MANLEY  Gro/ius'  Lmv  C.  It  'arres 
759  There  was  a  strong  Fortress  raised  close  by  the  City. 
17*9  ROBERTSON  CAas.  (-",  II.  u.  90  Those  in  garrison  at 
('oletta  threatened  to  give  up  that  important  fortress.  1861 
M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  45  Thick  walls  and  turrets  at  the 
angles  gave  the  whole  the  aspect  and  the  reality  of  a  fortress. 

transf  miijif.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  104  The 
hertis  of  good  peple  ben  the  castell  &  forterescis  of  secretes. 
1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Citron.  (1568)  II.  757  Affection  to- 
wardes  hym,  had  Dene  to  his  noble  children  . .  a  merveilous 
fortresse  and  sure  armor.  1603  R.  Nlccous  Fun.  Orat.  O. 
KHz.,  Her  counlrie  was  the  fortresse  of  banisht  men  1738 
WESLEY  Psalms  xviii.  i  My  Rock  and  Fortress  is  the  Lord. 

2.  attnb.  and  Comb.:  a.  simple attrib.,asyi?r/;wj- 
fompany,  -engineer;  b.  appositive,  as  fortress- 
chapel,  -rock,  -tomb  ;  c.  instrumental,  as  fortress- 
guarded  adj. 

1838  Miss  PAR.WE  River  f,  Desert  II.  52  The  "fortress- 
chapel  of  P><itre-Danie-de-la-Garde.  1893  Daily  A'eius 
24  Jan.  5 '7  A  garrison  company  of  artillery,  a  "fortress 
company  of  engineers.  1894  ll'eslm.  Gaz.  4  Oct.  4/3  A  com- 
pany of  'fortress  engineers.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Jan.  1/2 
Across  the  'fortress-guarded  frontier.  1838  Miss  PARDOE 
KrverQ  Desert  I.  218  Our  "fortress-rock  of  Gibraltar.  1835 
\\ILLIS  Pencilling!  I.  xii.  90,  I  crossed  the  Tiber  at  the 
"fortress-tomb  of  Adrian. 

Fortress  (frutrvs),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
furnish  with  a  fortress  or  fortifications ;  to  protect 
with  or  as  with  a  fortress.  Chiefly  transf.  and  Kg 

1542  BECON  I'athw.  Prayer  Wks.  (1564)  68  a,  Hitherto 
l  naue  tortressed  this  my  treatise  with  the  sayinges  of  y> 
godly  learned  Doctors.  1545  JOVE  Kxfr.  Dan.  xii.  232 
1  hat  holy  hyghe  mount  of  Sion,  well  fortreced  and  lurretted 
1548  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  i.  Hi.  390  Our  most  puissant  . 
King  fortressed  his  most  flourishing  monarchy  . .  with  all 
Ihmgs  that  a  man  can  invent.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  *  Mel 
Induct..  So  impregnably  fortrest  with  his  own  content 
1652  WHARTON  tr.  Rothmann's  Chiromancy  Ded.  Wks 
(1683)  2  Learning  is  best  Fortress'd  of  those  by  whom  she 
Vi  '"°S« -understood-  «?48  LOWELL  Biglmu  P.  Poems  1800 
II.  34  Want  was  the  prime  foe  these  hardy  exodists  had  to 
fortress  themselves  against.  1857  Fraser's  Mag.  LVI.  409 
1  hose  grassy  banks  that  fortressed  him  and  his  household 
(mm  the  rage  of  waters. 

Hence  FoTtressed ///.  a.,  FoTtressing  vbl  sb 

154"  BECON  Davits  Harp  Wks.  (,564)  159  b,  There 
was  no  kyngdom  so  mumcible,  strong,  and  fortressed,  but 
that  he  ..was  able  easly  to  ouercome.  1624  CHAPMAN 
Homer's  Hyn,nl-cn,,s  Wks.  (,858)95  Venus,  that  owesln 
fate  the  fortressmg  Of  all  maritimal  Cyprus.  18..  LOWELL 
J  c 'Garrison  Poet.  Wks.  1890  I.  284  The  lesson  taught  of  old 
.  _In  our  single  manhood  to  be  bold,  Fortressed  in  conscience. 
1895  Aeltauary  Oct.  194  The  stern,  severe,  massive  for- 
tressed  work  of  their  sister  city,  Florence. 

tFo-rt-royial.  O6s.  [f.  FOBT  +  ROYAL  a.  Cf. 
Fr.  bastion  royal  a  great  bastion.]  Some  kind  of 

i°«jg''eat  S'ze  and  strenKth  :  s«  quot.  1706. 
Fortfesse.  intraF^'rtio5^^f^T7rt(cSqri 

iii»S3llte^lL^.'?»S«Ro?»n«^donitrth. 


t  Fortuit,  a.   Ol,s.    Also  7  -it*,    [n.  F.  fortuit, 
s:  see  KORTUITOIIB.]     Fortuitous. 


FORTUNACY. 

i  1374  CHAI  i  i. ii  KMtlt.  \.  pr.  i.  117  (Camb.  MS.)  fortuit 
hap.  1530  PALSGK.  Introd.  16  Utterly  fortuyt  and  done  by 
chaunce.  1621  liuRToN  Anal.  Mel.  u.  iii.  v,  False  feares 
and  all  other  fortuit  inconueniences.  1668  M.  CASALBUX 
Credulity  (1670)  15  That  the  world  was  made  by  a  fortuil 
concourse  of  Atomes. 

Hence  t  Fortuitness. 

1642  SIR  K.  UICBY  Obsen:  Religio  Mc<li<.t  (1659)  18  Foi- 
tuitnesse  or  Contingency  of  things. 

t  Fortui'tion.  Obs.  rare-1. 

(11641  Br.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  q  Mm.  (1642)417  They  in- 
ferred fate,  fortuition..and  co-incidency  of  all  tilings 

Fortuitism  if(;Jti;7-itiz'm).  [f.  FOUTUIT-OI'S 
+  -ISM.]  The  belief  that  adaptations  in  nature 
are  produced  by  natural  causes  operating  '  for- 
tuitously '.  So  rortu-itist.  one  who  believes  in 
fortuitism. 

1881  St.  James's  Caz.  14  Apr.  13/1  There  will  always 
be  Ideologists,  no  doubt,  and  there  will  always  be  fortuitists 
(lf_we  may  coin  a  needVuI  correlative  term' ;  but.  .Professor 
Mivart's  teleology  now  so  nearly  approaches  Mr.  Darwin's 
fortuitism  that  [etc.].  1890  Univ.  Rev.  15  June  239  In 
assigning  the  lion's  share  of  development  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  fortunate  accidents,  he  tempted  fortuitists  to  try  and 
cut  the  ground  from  under  Lamarck's  feet. 

Fortuitous  fJMti/7-itss),  a.  [f.  L.fortu*t-tts, 
f.  forte  by  chance,  f.  fors  chance  +  -ous.]  That 
happens  or  is  produced  by  fortune  or  chance ;  acci- 
dental, casual,  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms :  see 
CONCOURSE  3.  fortuitous  event  (Law) :  see  quot 
1856. 

1653  H.  MORE  AxliJ.  Ath.  in.  xv.  (1712)  135  This  Argu- 
ment against  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  Atoms.  1712 
ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  293  f  4  The  highest  Degree  of  it 
[Wisdom]  which  Man  can  possess,  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  fortuitous  Events.  1806  FELLOWLS  tr.  Milton's  wd 
Def.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  240  This  extraordinary  kindness  . . 
cannot  be  any  fortuitous  combination.  1823  SCOTT  Pevtril 
Pref.  Let.,  A  fortuitous  rencontre.  1856  BOUVIEK  Anier. 
Laiv  Diet.,  Fortuitous  event,  a  term  in  the  civil  law  to 
denote  that  which  happens  by  a  cause  which  cannot  be 
resisted  . .  Or  it  is  that  which  neither  of  the  parties  has 
occasioned  or  could  prevent.  1865  Pall  MallG.  27  Oct.  6 
The^epithet  he  [Lord  Palmerston]  applied  to  the  coalition  of 
parties  against  him  on  the  China  question  in  1857— 'a  fortui- 
tous concourse  of  atoms  '.  1877  SPARROW  Serin,  xviii.  241 
Neither  fortuitous  nor  necessitated,  but  entirely  under  the 
governmental  control  of  the  great  and  good  God. 

absol.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol.  iv.  ii.  (1872)  I. 
408  All  grades,  from  the  necessary  to  the  fortuitous. 

Fortuitously  (fp.iti«-it3sli;,  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  a  fortuitous  manner,  by  chance. 

a  1652  J.  SMITH  Scl.  Disc.  vi.  viii.  (1821)  258  This  gift  was 
not  so  fortuitously  dispensed  as  to  be  communicated  without 
any  discrimination  of  persons,  a  17x1  KEN  HymnotJuo 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  97  Wiles,  Trech'ry,  Lies,  Guilt,  Flat, 
tery,  Deceit,  Like  Atoms  here  fortuitously  meet.  1871 
TYNUALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  v.  64  Atom  is  added  to 
atom . .  not  ^boisterously  or  fortuitously. 

Fortuitousness   tj?jti«-itasnes).     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  fortuitous ;  acci- 
dent, chance,  fortuity. 

1652  GALLK  Mafastrom.  152  How  have  men  been  cruci- 
fied betwixt  inevitable  fatation  and  undeterminate  fortui- 
tousness !  1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Kcz:  XXVII.  580 
Whether  the  personages  were  brought  together  . .  by  the 
pretended  fortuitousness  of  a  nicely  contrived  probability 
1844  N.  Brit.  Ret'.  I.  116  They  allow  them  to  be  guided  by 
no  accident  or  fortuitousness. 

Fortuity  (fyJtu?-iti).  ['rreg-  f.  L./ortuitus: 
see  FORTUITOUS  and  -ITY.]  Fortuitous  character, 
fortuitousness ;  accident,  chance ;  an  accidental 
occurrence.  Occasionally  used  for:  Appearance 
of  fortuitousness  or  unstudiedness. 

a  1747  D.  FORBES  Incredulity  80  How  they  can  be  sure, 
that  those  deserved  judgments  were  the  effect  of  mere 
fortuity.  1790  PALEY  Horn  Paul.  Wks.  1825  III.  194 
Forgeries  confirming  and  falling  in  with  one  another  by  a 
species  of  fortuity.  1829  I.  TAYLOK  Enthus.  vi.  11867)  no 
It  is  by  the  fortuities  of  life  that  the  religious  enthusiast  is 
deluded.  1860  READE  Cloister  f,  H.  II.  245  One  of  the 
company,  by  some  immense  fortuity,  could  read.  1860  GEO. 
EuorJuffM  Fl.  I.  vii,  She  looks.. at  her  bracelets,  and 
adjusts  their  clasps  with  that  pretty  studied  fortuity  which 
[etc.].  1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Types  Eth.  Th.  (1886)  II.  n.  i. 
372  Nothing  that  might  not  happen  in  a  universe  of  fortuity. 

t  Fo-rtuuable,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  fortunable 
('  unfortunate ',  Godef.):  see  FORTUNE  and  -ABLE.] 

1.  Favoured  by  fortune,  fortunate. 

C1470  HARDING  Chron.  ccxxv.  ii,  The  lord  Wiloughby. 
full  fortunable.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albaus,  Her.  Aiij,  He  the 
wich  berith  in  his  Cote  armur  that  stone,  fortunable  of 
victor!  in  his  kinges  battayl  shall  be.  155*  A  urelio  $  I  sab. 
(1608)  B,  It  behoveth  that  suche  persons  be  well  fortunable. 

2.  Bringing  good  fortune,  lucky. 

c  1465  Pol.  Rel.  *  L.  Poems  (1866)  3  There  was  neuer 
birde_brede  vnder  p«  stone  More  fortunable  in  a  felde  ban 
bat  birde  hath  be.  15x3  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  i.  xi.  75  We  the 
beseik,  this  day  be  fortunable  To  ws  Tirianis. 

3.  Pertaining  to  fortune  or  chance,  fortuitous. 
1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  46  Thus  is  that  man 

voyde  of  all  intelligence  Whom  fortune  fedeth  with  chaunce 
fortunable.  1606  BRYSKETT  Civ.  Life  253  Such  things  as 
are  subiect  to  change ;  and  may  be  and  not  be ;  may  be 
done  or  not  done ;  and  (when  al  is  said)  are  fortunable. 

Hence  f  Po'rtunably  adv.,  by  fortune. 

»S5S  ABP.  PARKER  J's.  (15561  Civ,  If  by  chaunce  thou 
fallest  amonges  thyne  enemies,  and  yet  hast  fortunably 
escaped  them. 

T  Fo'rtunacy.   Obs.    [f.  FOKTUNATE  a. :   see 
•AC'Y.]     Forttmateness,  good  fortune. 
1580  LOIX.K  Fort.  «,  /V/*-.\Shaks.  Soc.)94  The  fortunacie 


FOBTUNARY. 

of  Forbonius  is.  .unfortunate  for  thy  selfe.     1624  [T.  SCOTT] 

/ ',>.!•  (  W/  29  Ending  these  warres  with  more  fortunacie. 

t  Fo'rttmary.    Oh- '     [f.  FOBTI-N-E  s/>.  + 

-ARY.]   One  who  deals  in  fortunes,  a  fortune-teller. 

1652  GACLE  Magaslroiti.  147  And  why  doe  our  Fataries 
and  Fortunaries  so  confound  them  :  especially  in  their 
profinosticatioiis  or  predictions1.' 

Fortunate  fp'Jtimvt',  a.  <;and  st.)  Also  4-5 
fortunat,  5  fortenat.  [ad.  L.fo:'//l>ialns,(.for- 
tunare  (see  FOBTUNE  f.).J 

1.  Favoured  by  fortune  ;  possessed  of  or  receiving 
"•ood  fortune ;  lucky,  prosperous.  Said  of  persons ; 
also,  of  an  enterprise,  event,  etc.  Const,  to  and  inf. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  .Vim's  Priest's  Prnl.  10  Whan  a  man  . . 
clymbethvp  and  wexeth  fortunat.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III. 115 
He  shall  be ..  fortunate  to  marchandy.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min. 
Poems  37  Wold  God  of  myhte,  I  had  be  borne,  by  influence 
hevenly, So  fortunate, that  [etc.].  1514  BAINBRIDGE  in  Ellis 
Orie.  Lett.  Ser.  II.  I.  232  Which  [enterprise]  I  shall  besiche 
the  blisside  Trynitie  to  make  fortunate.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist. 
Turks  (1621)  13  Their  attempts  more  desperate  . .  and  their 
success  fortunater.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  iii.  39,  I  am  most 
fortunate,  thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you.  1647  CLAREN- 
DON Hist.  Keb.  i.  §  70  Nor  was  he  very  fortunate  in  the 


to  save  himself  by  flight.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Exg.  1. 171 
He.  .might  think  himself  fortunate  when  [etc.]. 

trans/.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  335  Authors  who . .  have 
written  one  or  two  pieces  so  facile  in  thought  and  fortunate 
in  phrase  as  to  be  carried  lightly  in  the  memory. 

b.  fortunate  Islands  (~L.  Fortunate  fiisulsf], 
fabulous  isles  of  the  Western  Ocean,  the  abode  of 
the  blessed  dead.  Also  fig. 

1432-50  tr.  Higdcn  iRolls)  I.  321  The  Yles  Fortunate. 
1553  EDEN  Treat.  Neive  Ind.  Contents,  The  fortunate 
llandes,  otherwyse  called  the  Ilandes  of  Canaria.  1639  T. 
HRUGIS  tr.  Camns'  Mor.  Relcit.  273  Keepe  his  course  to- 
wards the  fortunate  Hands  of  Parmenes  favour. 

2.  Bringing  or  presaging  good  fortune;  auspicious, 
favourable,  lucky. 

1:1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  S  4  They  wol  caste  that  thei 
have  a  fortunat  planete  in  hir  assendent.  1582  BENTLEY 
Mon.  Matrones  II.  5  Thou.. also  hast  giuen  vnto  mee  the 
right  fortunate  gift  of  grace.  1676  LILLY  Guide  Astro/.  75 
To  consider  in  Nativities  . .  if  a  Fortune  fortunate  and  no 
way  afflicted  be  in  the  seventh.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero 
I.  i.  20  Postumius  . .  proclaming  it  to  be  a  fortunate  omen. 
1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  68  Thursday  and  Friday  are  con- 
sidered fortunate.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  F.n^.  I.  154  It 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  circumstance 
that  [etc.].  1880  MRS.  FORRESTER  Roy  q  V.  I.  ii  '  This  is 
fortunate  \  she  cries  gaily. 

3.  a.  absol.  passing  into  a  sb.    (See  next  sense.) 
1655  STANLEY  Hat.  Philos.  I.  (1701)  29/1  The  rich  is  more 

able  to  satisfie  his  desires  . .  yet  the  fortunate  excels  him. 
1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  202  F  5  Each  coming  upon  the 
same  Errand,  to  know  whether  they  were  of  the  Fortunate 
in  the  Lottery.  1776  GIBBON  Ded.  ff  F.  I.  xv.  379  The 
fortunate  are  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  this  world. 

b.  sb.  (with  //.)  A  fortunate  person  or  thing ; 
esp.  in  Astral,  a  fortunate  planet,  sign,  etc. 

1614  TOMKIS  Albiunaznr  v.  i,  Search  your  Natiuitie : 
see  if  the  Fortunates  And  Luminaries  bee  in  a  good  Aspect. 
1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex  Scint.  (1858)  37  Marriage  of  all 
states  Makes  most  unhappy,  or  most  fortunates.  1894 
W.  B.  HARTE  in  Arena  (Boston)  June  3  The  colony  of 
fortunates  whom  Almighty  God  sent  ready  booted  and 
spurred  to  ride  over  the  millions. 

t  Fo'rtunate,  v.  Obs.  Also  6 fa.  pple.  fortun- 
ate, [f.  L.  fortfmat-,  ppl.  stem  of  fortfinare :  see 
FORTUNE  v.  and  -ATE:!.]  trans.  To  make  fortunate, 
give  good  fortune  to,  prosper.  Also  absol. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Huso.  i.  180  Let  sowe  hit  on,  and  God 
hit  fortunate.  1535  SHAXTON  Let.  Cromwell  in  Strype 
Eccl.  Mem.  \.  App.  Ixi.  152  [I]  shall  rejoyce  that  God  hath 
fortunate  my  writing.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xiii. 
(1632)  730  These  petty  braues  thus  giuen  to  the  King,  were 
farther  fortunated  with  a  little  victory.  1647  LILLY  Chr. 
Astral,  xxvii.  169  If  the  Lord  of  the  third  fortunate  the 
Lord  of  the  second  . .  he  will  be  assisted  in  procuring  an 
Estate.  1792  S'BLY  Astrology  I.  18  Some  heavenly  influ- 
ence . .  that  . .  fortunateth  or  infortunateth  by  mistake  of 
words,  signals,  or  acts. 

t  Fo'rtunateling.  Obs.  [f.  FOBTCNATE  a.  + 
•LINO.]  A  favourite  of  fortune. 

1605  A.  WARREN  Poor  Man's  Pass,  cxvii,  Succour  and 
meanes  of  maintenance  to  mee,  The.  .ayre,  the  woods,  and 
waters  giue,  Though  Fortunatelings  hate  it  so  to  bee. 

Fortunately (f/utWnAli),  adv.  [f.  FORTUNATE 
a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  fortunate  manner  ;  by  or  with 
good  fortune,  happily,  luckily,  successfully.  In 
mod.  use  often  qualifying  the  whole  sentence,  inti- 
mating that  the  fact  stated  is  fortunate. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  F  (an.  4)  54  After  this  victorye 
fortunately obteined.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  n.  xvi.  (1609!  54  In 
that  yeare  the  Romanes  fought  with  the  Sabines  fortunatelie 
[bene  pugnatum].  1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  <$•  Achit.  51  These 
Adam-wits,  too  fortunately  free,  Began  to  dream  they 
wanted  Liberty.  1706  MAULE  Hist.  Picts  in  Misc.  Scot. 
1. 16  The  Roman  Emperors  who  warred  fortunatly  against 
them.  1794  PALEY  Evid.  I.  i.  i.  iv.  82  When,  fortunately 
for  their  preservation,  they  were  not  found  at  home.  1796 
MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  122  Fortunately,  Lord  De  la  War. . 
met  them  the  day  after  they  had  sailed.  1855  MOTLEY 
Dutch  Rep.  (1864)  I.  171  As  vacillating  and  incompetent  a 
statesman  as  he  was  prompt  and  fortunately  audacious  in 
the  field.  1860  TYNDALL  Glue.  i.  xi.  72,  I  fortunately 
possessed  a  box  of  wax  matches. 

Fortunateness  (ffttitinttiti*).    [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  fortunate. 
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1530  PALSOR.  222/2  Fortunatnesse.  Hcnhes'ret/.  1580 
SIDNEY  Arceitiia  (1622)  117  Whose  greatest  fortunatenesse  is 
more  vnfortunate,  then  my  sisters  greatest  vnfortunatenesse. 
1664  MARVELL  Co-y.  \Vks.  1872-5  II.  122  The  fortunateness 
of  his  Armes.  1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Refl.  (1848)  I.  30 
Felicity,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  but  another  word  for  for- 
tunateness, or  happiness.  1860  RI-SKIN  Mod.  raint.  \.  ix. 
x.  §  Q.  308  A  sign  of  fortunateness. 

t  Fortuna'tion.  06s.  tf.foKomiata.otv.: 

see  -ATION.]     The  action  oi'  making  fortunate,  the 
being  favoured  by  fortune. 

t  1470  HARDING  Chron.  xi.  ii,  He..Reioysed  highly  of  his 
fortunacion.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  l''ortnnation,  luckiness, etc. 

Fortune  (,1'^Jtirfn),  sl>.  Also  4-6  fortoun,  6 
fortun.  [a.  K.  fortune  (i  2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.\ 
ad.  L.  fortfina,  related  to  forti-,  fan  chance,  and 
ferre  to  KEAU.] 

1.  Chance,  hap,  or  luck,  regarded  as  a  cause  of 
events  and  changes  in  men's  affairs.  Often  (after 
Latin)  personified  as  a  goddess,  'the  power  sup-  ; 
posed  to  distribute  the  lots  of  life  according  to 
her  own  humour'  (J.) ;  her  emblem  is  a  wheel, 
betokening  vicissitude. 

a  1300  Cm-sar  .!/.  32719  Dame  fortune  turnes  ban  hir 
quele  And  castes  vs  dun  vntil  a  wele.  c  1374  CHAUCFR 
Troylus  I.  781  (837)  Wele  fynde  I  that  Fortune  is  my  fo. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.\\\.  106  The  channels  of  the  worlde  also, 
That  we  fortune  clepen  so.  1480  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  in. 
xxi.  218  As  longe  as  fortune  was  for  them.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  xv.  44  To  fecht  with  fortoun  is  no  wit.  1593  SHAKS. 
3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  iii.  47  Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow 
my  state,  My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel.  1683 
HACKE  Collect,  fey.  (1699)  I.  41  Yet  fortune  did  not  favour 
them.  1770  Jnnitis  Lett.  xli.  212  Here,  .you  have  fortune 
on  your  side.  1849  MACAUI.AV  Hut.  Eng.  I.  497  When 
fortune  changed  ..  his  real  propensities  began  to  show 
themselves. 

b.  In  the  name  of  fortune  :  see  NAME. 

t  C.  phr.  By  fortune  :    by  chance.     Upon  for- 
tune :  as  it  fell  out.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Cciif.  III.  152  The  worldes  good  was  first 
comune,  But  afterward  upon  fortune  Was  thilke  comun 
profit  cessed.  1:1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxvi.  267  Thoghe  it 
happene,  sum  of  hem,  be  Fortune,  to  gon  out.  a  1533  LD. 
BERNERS  Gold".  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Cvj,  Yf  by  fortune  he 
falle.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  y.  ii.  226  That  Handkerchiefe. . 
I  found  by  Fortune,  and  did  giue  my  Husband. 

d.  with  a  defining  phrase  added,  as  the  fortune 
of  war,  etc. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  12  The  fortune  of  every  chaunce. . 
To  man  it  groweth  from  above.  1484  CAXTON  Fal'les  of 
/Esop  iv.  xiv,  When  the  toune  is  taken  . .  by  fortune  of 
warre.  c  1489  —  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxiv.  524  By  fortune 
of  wedryng  they  were  well  eyght  moneths  vpon  the  See. 
"'533  LD.  BERNERS  Hum  Ivii.  IQI  Fortune  of  y6  se  hath 
brought  vs  hyder.  1709  STEEI.E  TwArNo.  58  r  I  One  who 
was  his  by  the  Fortune  of  War.  1827  HAI.LAM  Const.  Hist. 
(1876)  II.  x.  177  It  remained  only. .to  try  once  more  the 
fortune  of  war. 

e.  A  soldier  of  fortune  (see  quots.  1802,  1810). 

(F.  soldat  tie  fortune  is  explained  by  Littre  in  the  sense 
given  in  quot.  1810,  but  this  meaning  is  rare  in  English). 

1601  BOVLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  186  Like  war  which  is 
wont  as  well  to  raise  soldiers  of  fortune  as  to  ruine  men  of 
fortune.  1685  SOUTH  Serin.  (1823)  I.  212  Every  warrior 
may  in  some  sense  be  said  to  be  a  soldier  of  fortune.  1775 
R.  H.  LEE  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  I.  13,  1  refer 
you  to  Mr.  Frazer  ..  who  goes  to  the  camp  a  soldier  of 
fortune.  1802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  Soldier  of  Fortune. 
During  the  frequent  wars  which  occurred  in  Italy,  before 
the  military  profession  became  so  generally  prevalent  in 
Europe,  it  was  usual  for  men  of  enterprise  and  reputation 
to  offer  their  services  to  the  different  states  that  were  en- 
gaged. .  They  afterwards  extended  their  services,  and  under 
the  title  of  soldiers  of  fortune  fought  for  employment  in 
every  country  or  state  that  would  pay  them.  _  1810  [bid. 
(ed.  3^  s.v.  Fortune,  A  soldier  of  Fortune,  a  military  man 
who  has  risen  from  the  ranks  by  his  own  merit.  1850  _MRS. 


the  obedient  and  disinterested  soldier  of  fortune. 

f  2.  A  chance,  hap,  accident ;  an  event  or  incident 
befalling  any  one,  an  adventure.  Obs. 

c  1350  will.  Palerne  157  As  bis  fortune  bi-fel  bat  i  told  of 
bi-fore.  cijoo  Mclusine  xiii.  40  The  Erie  thought  euer  on 
Raymondyn . .  that  som  ffortune  he  had  fonde  at  the  fontayne 
of  Soyf.  1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  i.  26  That  in  all  accidents 
and  fortunes,  that  citie  should  not  faile  to  minister  to  him. 
1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  in.  ii.  23  What  euer  fortune  stayes 
him  from  his  word.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Pkilos.  in.  (1701) 
75/1  Many  other  good  Fortunes  happening  to  the  Athe- 
nians upon  this  day  are  Recorded  by  ^Elian.  1726  Adv. 
Capt.  X.  Boyle  Pref.  A  iv,  A  Detail  of  Fortunes  I  have  run 
through  for  many  Years. 

fb.  A   mishap,  disaster.      To  run  a  fortune 
(  =  F.  courir  fortune  de} :  to  ran  a  risk.   Obs. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xxxii.  121  Wher  they  arryued 
in  fewe  dayes  wythout  eny  fortune,  c  1500  Three  Kings1 
Sons(H,  E.T.  S.)  67  It  was  tymenowe  toieueof  alle  sorowe 
&  lamentacion  for  any  fortune  that  was  befalle.  1627 
Lisander  <$•  Cal.  ii.  29,  I  had  rather  run  a  fortune  in  giving 
way  unto  your  desire,  than  refuse  you  so  small  a  matter. 

3.  The  chance  or  luclc  (good  or  bad)  which  falls 
to  any  one  as  his  lot  in  life  or  in  a  particular  affair. 
Also  in  //.  f  Extreme  fortune  (  =  L.  res  extreme  \  : 
the  last  extremity. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  it.  metr.  iii.  27  (Camh.  MS.)  Wol- 
thowf  thanne  trusten  in  the  tomblynge  fortunes  of  men  ? 
?  a  1400  Morte  A  rtli.  1177  Ne  had  my  fortune  bene  faire, 
fey  had  I  leuede !  1484  CAXTON  FaHcs  of  Msop  2  First 
begynneth  the  lyf  of  Esope  with  alle  his  fortune.  1523  I.n. 
Bi  RNFRS  Froiss.  I,  ccccii.  698  He  that  hath  any  yuell  fortune, 


FORTUNE. 


men  wyll  speke  the  worst  therof.  1531  ^  . 

(1534)  joob,  It  is  no  lyttell  thyng  to  meniayle  at,  the  maieM  it- 
showed  in  extreme  fortune  and  mysery.  1582  N.  LICIIF- 
FIELD  tr.  Cizstau/u'ita's  Canij.  E.  Ind.  5  b,  Thanking  find 
for  their  ..  gord  fortune  in  this  their  first  brunt  of  daunger. 
1598  Sim;*.  .)/,)»•!•  ;/'.  iv.  v.  48  To  know  if  it  were  my 
.Masters  fortune  to  haue  her,  or  no.  1607-12  BACON  Ess:, 
Of  Fortune,  Chieflie  the  mould  of  a  Mans  fortune  is  in 
himself.  1699  DAMHER  Voy.  II.  II.  22  It  was  my  fortune  to 
be  at  the  Helm  from  6  a  Clock  in  the  Evening  till  8.  1726 
Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  125  The  Women  of  Morocco,  I  mean 
all  that  1  had  the  Fortune  to  see,  were  very  handsome. 
1752  Hi-  Mi!  Ess.  A>  Treat.  (1777)  I.  3  Good  or  ill  fortune  is 
very  little  at  our  disposal.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876) 
III.  xvi.  232  Scotland  was  now  doomed  to  wait  on  the 
fortunes  of  her  more  powerful  ally.  1852  THACKERAY 
Esmond  n.  iii,  Some  good  fortune  at  last  occurred  to  a 
family  which  stood  in  great  need  of  it.  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist,  iii  §  2.  I2T  On  the  fortunes  of  Philip  hung  the 
fortunes  of  English  freedom. 

b.  attributed  to  things,  purposes,  undertakings. 
1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rfjl.  Pref.  (1845)  34  They  that  would 
compleat  the  Good  Fortune  of  these  Papers.  1697  DRYDEN 
I-'irg.  Gcorq.  iv.  132  And  undecided  leave  the  Fortune  of 
the  Day.  1769  ROBERTSON  dins.  V,  V.  iv.  367  The  fortune 
of  the  day  was  quickly  changed.  1880  MCCARTHY  CHm 
Tivu-s  IV.  Ix.  324  The  fortunes  of  the  war  were  virtually 
decided  in  a  day. 

C.  phr.  To  try  one's  fortune  :  to  make  trial  how 
it  will  turn  out  (with  the  hope  of  its  proving  favour- 
able). Similarly  (with  mixture  of  senses  5,  6) 
to  seek  one  s  fortune. 

1573  BARET  Ah.  Fgss,  I  will  nduenture,  or  trie  and  seeke 
my  fortune.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fiyke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  13  Any- 
one that  hath  a  mind  to  see  the  Indies,  and  to  try  his 
Fortune,  n  1745  SWIFT  il.i,  His  father  dying,  he  was 
driven  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jom-s  vii.  x,  To  seek  his  fortune  at  sea,  or  rather,  indeed, 
to  fly  away  from  his  fortune  on  shore,  i  1790  WILLOCK  Voy. 
94  They  thought  proper  to  sail  towards  the  western  isles, 
and-  try  their  fortune  a  little  longer. 

d.  That  which  is  to  befall  a  person  in  the  future  : 
chiefly  in  phr.  to  tell  a  person  his  fortune  and  to  tell 
fortunes  (said  of  would-be  seers). 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  640  For,  or  }e  pass,  I  sail  3ow 
schaw  Of  ?our  fortoun  a  gret  party.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle 
Caxton  1483)  iv.  v.  60  Alisandre  .  .  fond  two  trees,  whiche 


told.  1688  Land.  GHZ.  No.  2375/2  The  Visier  then  de- 
manded, if  he  could  tell  his  own  Fortune?  1847  MARRYAT 
Childr.  A".  Forest  xi,  They  were  great  th'ieves,  and  told 
fortunes,  and  played  all  manner  of  tricks. 

4.  absol.  (  =  good  fortune)  :  Good  luck;  success, 
prosperity. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  166  Though  thou  victoire  have  on 
honde,  Fortune  may  nought  stonde  alwey.  £1490  Adam 
Bel  ff  Clym  ofClough  429  in  Ritson  A  nc.  Pop.  P.  21  Then 
went  they  to  supper,  Wyth  such  meat  as  they  had,  And 
thanked  god  of  ther  fortune.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss. 
I.  xxix.  43  He  was  entred  into  such  fortune  and  grace  of 
the  people.  1546  J.  HEYWODD  Prop.  (1867)  62  God  sendeth 
fortune  to  fooles.  1596  HARINGTON  Metam.  Ajax(.i&i^  9 
A  herald  by  great  fortune  found  out  his  pedigree  in  an  old 
church  book.  1625  BACON  Ess.  Ep.  Ded.  (Arb.)  498  Your 
Fortune,  and  Merit  both,  hnue  been  Eminent,  a  1698  TEMPLI; 
Misc.  ii.  Wks.  1720  I.  163  This  Terrestrial  Globe,  .has  since 
been  surrounded  by  the  Fortune  and  Boldness  of  several 
navigators.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  i.  ii.  (1866)  98  Saint 
Quentin  being  thus  reduced,  Philip  was  not  more  disposed 
to  push  his  fortune. 

5.  One's  condition  or  standing  in  life ;  often  absoL 
a  prosperous  condition,  as  in  to  make  ones  fortune 
=  to  win  a  good  position  in  the  world.     Also//. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  ii.  263  My  pride  fell  with  my 
fortunes.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  14  A  private  conscience 
sorts  not  with  a  public  Calling  :  but  declares  that  Person 
rather  meant  by  nature  for  a  private  fortune.  1677  DRVDEN 
State  Iniioc.  v.  t  No,  he  shall  eat,  and  dye  with  me,  or  live  : 
Our  equal  crimes  shall  equal  fortune  give.  1680  OTWAV 
Orphan  i.  i,  Unable  to  advance  her  Fortune  He  left  his 
Daughter  to  our  Master's  care.  1683  HACKE  Collect.  Voy. 
(1699)  I.  23  Had  reason  but  ruled  them,  we  might  all  have 
made  our  Fortunes.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  xv.  (1860) 
355  If  you  only  make  a  great  man  laugh  now  and  then,  your 
fortune  is  made.  1886  RUSKIN  Prse/erita  I.  v.  T42  John. . 
went  soon  to  push  his  fortune  in  Australia. 

6.  Position  as  determined  by  wealth  ;  amount  of 
wealth ;  concr.  a  person's  possessions  collectively, 
wealth,   'substance';    t  formerly  also  pi.  in  the 
snme  senses.     A  man,  etc.  of  fortune  :  one  possess- 
ing great  (usually  inherited)  wealth.     Also  (with 
a  and  //.)  a  stock  of  wealth,  accumulated  by  an  in- 
dividual or  received  by  inheritance,  as  a  marriage 
portion,   etc. ;    ordinarily   implying   a    somewhat 
ample  amount.     Phr.  to  make  a,  one' s  fortune. 

A  small  fortune  (colloq.) :  used  hyperbolically  to  designate 
the  extravagantly  large  amount  paid  for  some  object  of 
expenditure. 

IS9*  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  vi.  ix.  30  For  wisedome  is  most 
riches ;  fooles  therefore  They  are  which  fortunes  doe  by 
vowes  devize.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  in.  vii.  14  You  haue 
shew'd  me  that  which  well  approues  Y'  are  great  in  fortune. 
1604  —  Oth.  v.  ii.  366  Seize  vpon  the  Fortunes  of  the  Moore. 
1606  —  Ant.  f,  Cl,  II.  v.  49  Make  thee  a  Fortune  from  me. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  123  He  paid  much  too  dear 
for  his  Wife's  Fortune,  by  taking  her  Person  into  the 
bargain.  1653  H'  MoBE  -^"t'd.  Ath.  Ep.  Ded.  (17121  4 
Those  ample  Fortunes  that  Divine  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  you.  1725  BF.RKELEY  Proposal  Wks.  III.  222  There 
is  no  prospect  of  making  a  fortune  by  this  small  trade. 
1732  —  Alfiphr.  I.  8  "  Men  of  rank  and  fortune.  1791  MRS. 


FORTUNE. 

RADCLTFFE  Rom.  Fcrfst  Hi,  A  chevalier  of  family,  but  of 
small  fortune,  la  1800  Sanf,  '  My  face  is  my  fortune,  Sir', 
she  said.  1836  MARRVAT  Midsh.  Easy  x.xii,  I  magining  them 
.  .to  be  young  Englishmen  of  fortune  on  their  travels.  1875 
JOWETT  l'lato(zA.  2)  III.  39  They  might  have  made  large 
fortunes  out  of  them.  1886  SIR  J.  PEARSON  in  La-,u  A',/. 
32  Ch.  Div.  46  Every  one  of  the  partners  is  liable  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  fortune  for  all  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
partnership. 

•)•  7.  Short  for :  A  woman  of  fortune ;  an  heiress. 

x655  A.  JOHNSON  in  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  251 
The  Lady  Bath  (one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  here).  1676 
D'URFEY  Mad.  Fickle  in.  ii,  She's  his  Neece,  a  Widow,  an 
approv'd  fortune.  1711  STF.ELE  Spect.  No.  19  P  2  He 
is  secretly  married  to  a  great  Fortune.  1751  FIELDING 
Amelia  n.  ii,  She  certainly  was  handsome,  .and  a  very  con- 
siderable fortune.  1823  BYRON  Juan  Xll.  xxxii. 

8.  Astro!.  A  name  for  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Venus  (see  also  quot.  1819). 

1671  SALMON  Syn.  Meei.  i.  viii.  22  A  Planet  is  said  to  be 
a  Fortune  when  he  is  conjoyned  to  the  Fortunes  or  beseiged 
of  them  or  their  beams.  1679  MOXON  Math.  Diet.,  For- 
tunes, the  two  benevolent  Planets  ~ll  and  9 1  by  reason  of 
their  kind  and  friendly  Nature.  1819  J.  WILSON  Diet. 
Astral,  s.v.,  The  Sun.  .The  Moon  and  Mercury  are  likewise 
esteemed  as  fortunes  when  well  aspected  by  11  and  9 ,  and 
free  from  affliction.  1855  SMEDLEY  Occult.  Sc.  309  Jupiter, 
'  the  greater  fortune '. 

9.  Comb.,  as/ortttne-maier;  \fortune-Ht,  -curst, 
-proof,  -trodden  adjs. ;  also  fortune-book,  'a  book 
consulted  to  know  fortune  or  future  events '  (J.) ; 
tfortune-flinger,  humorous  for  FOBTUNE-TELLER; 
t  fortune-speller  =  FORTDNE-TELLER  ;  f  fortune- 
stealer,  one  who   runs   off  with  an   heiress ;    so 
t  fortune-stealing. 

1682  MRS.  BEHN  City  Heiress  56  Was  ever  man  thus 
"Fortune  bit,  that  he  shou'd  cross  my  hopes  just  in  the 
nick?  1646  CRASHAW  Love's  Horosc.  12  A  Face,  in  whose 
each  looke,  Beauty  layes  ope  loves  *Fortune-booke.  1649 
G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Rich.  11,  cxcvii,  And  'tis  but  only 
Fooles  are  *Fortune-curst.  164*  SHIRLEY  Sisters  in.  i, 
More  antics  yet?  What  nation  have  we  here  ?  *Forttme- 
flingers  !  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Bonduca  \.  i,  Are  these  the 
men  that  conquer  by  inheritance,  The  "fortune-makers. 
1656  DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE  True  Relat.  Natures  f'ict. 
383  And  Misery  hath  tried  us,  and  finds  us  *  Fortune-proof. 
1651  GAULE  Magastrmn.  23  Away,  then,  with  all . .  Planet 
Prognosticates,  and  *fortune  spellers !  171*  AODISON  Sped. 
No.  311  f  i  Those  audacious  young  Fellows  among  us  who 
commonly  go  by  the  name  of  *Fortune-Stealers.  1680  OTWAY 
Orphan  Epil.  19  The  next  Sparks  that  go  a  *Fortune- 
stealing.  i6za  H.  SYDENHAM  Serm.  Sol.  Occ.  n.  (1637)  137 
Hee  that 's  *fortune-trodden. 

Fortune  (fjrjti/fn),  v.  Also  5  forteyn(e,  6 
forten,  fortone.  [a.  OF.  fortune-r  to  assign 
fortune  to,  make  fortunate,  ad.  'L.fortfinare  to  make 
fortunate,  f.  fortiina :  see  FORTUNE  rf.] 

fl.  trans.  To  assign  a  (certain)  fortune  to  (a 
person,  affair,  etc.) ;  to  allot,  regulate,  or  control 
the  fortunes  of.  Obs. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Knt?s  T.  1519  O  stronge  god.  .that,  .hast 
in  euery  regne  and  euery  lond  Of  armes  al  the  brydel  in  thyn 
hond,  And  hem  fortunes!  as  thee  list  deuise.  1390  GOWER 
Cm/.  III.  361  With  many  an  other  mo.  Which  lladden  be 
fortuned  sore  In  loves  cause.  c«44O  Generydes  1431  Atte 
last,  as  god  wold  fortune  it.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  t,  Cl.  I.  ii. 
77  Deere  Isis,  keep  decorum,  and  Fortune  him  accordingly ! 
tb.  To  ordain  (a  person),  as  his  fortune  or 
luck,  to  do  something ;  to  ordain  (something)  to 
happen,  or  that  it  shall  happen.  Obs. 

(•1430  Syr  Getter.  1187  If  god  you  fortune  oones  come  to 
elde.  1463  Bury  Wills  i  Camden)  1 8  What  day  God  fortune 
y1  I  desesse.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  371 
Gif  God  fortunit  him  to  be  on  live.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  v. 
xci,  That  Lord ..  Shall  Fortune  all  your  Actions  well  to  speed, 
t  C.  in  Astro!. :  To  ascribe  a  (certain)  fortune  to. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  419  Wei  cowde  he  fortune  the  ascen- 
dent Of  his  ymages  for  his  pacient.  14^77  NORTON  Ord. 
Alck.  v.  in  Ashtn.  11652)  60  With  Astrologie  joyne  Elements 
also,  To  fortune  their  Workings  as  theie  goe. 

t  d.  To  give  good  fortune  to,  make  fortunate. 

14.  -  LYDG.  Temple  Glas  903,  I  myself  also  Shal  be  fortune 
er  pi  tale  be  do. 

2.  To  endow  with  wealth  or  a  fortune ;  to  dower. 
(rare :  cf.  FORTUNED.)  Also,  to  fortune  off  or 
out :  to  get  (a  daughter)  off  one's  hands  by  dower- 
ing her. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xxv.  166  He  is  to 
fortune  her  out  to  a  young  lover.  1835  Tail's  Mae.  II.  31 
In  order  that  they  may  save  a  few  hundreds  for  fortuning 
off  their  girls.  1838  Ibid.  V.  253  They  have  dowered  their 
wives,  and  fortuned  their  daughters.  1881  Miss  LAFFAN  in 
Macm.  A/**-  XLIV.  389  She  grumbled,  .over  the  expensive 
schooling  of  her  two  grand-daughters.  The  moneyfin  her 
opinion,  would  have  been  far  better  kept  to '  fortune  them  oft". 

1 3.  intr.  Of  events,  etc. :  To  happen,  chance, 
occur.  Const,  to,  unto,  or  dative  obi  Obs 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dtll*  Blaunche  288  Swich-.  meruayles 
for  uned  than  ,4*4  Pas/on  Lett.  No.  4  1.  ,4  What  so  ever 
fortunyd  ,„  the  seyd  pleynt.  c  1450  CokvvU,  Dauncc  ,68 
in  Hazl.  h.  P.  P.  I.  45  Hym  selfe,  noble  kvng  Arthour, 


gaue  ner  parte  ot  it.  1547  BOORDF.  Brev.  Health  ccl.  84  b 
Ihe  impedimentes  whiche  doth  fortune  to  the  synewes  i 
1610  frier  Rash  23  This  night  hath  fortuned  to  me  a  great 
aduenture.  1739  G.  OGLE  Gvalth.  t,  Gris.  104  All  that 
fortunes,  fortunes  for  the  Best. 

b.  impers.  //  fortunes  =  it  happens  or  befalls. 
Const,  with  clause ;  also  to,  with  (a  person)  or 
with  dative  obj.  Also  with  omission  of  it.  arch. 


4PO 

1461  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  461  II.  115  It  so  fortuned 
your  seid  besecher  cowd  not  performe  the  seid  apoynte- 
ment.  1470-85  MAI.OKY  Arthur  ix.  xvil,  Hit  fortuned  me 
that  I  was  a  slepe  in  the  wyndowe.  £-1500  Mclnsine  xxiii. 
156  Sith  it  hath  fortuned  thus  with  me.  c  1510  Ges/n  Rom. 
Add.  Stories  iW.  <lc  W.)  ii.  431  It  fortuned  after,  .y*  he 
!  gaue  bataytl.  1590  MARLOWE  Kdw.  II,  n.  HI.  ii,  How  for- 
tunes that  he  came  not  ?  1633  BACON  Hen.  t-'/f  fed. 
Lumby)  172  It  so  fortuned,  that  he  was  taken  by  pirates  at 
sea.  18..  LOWELL  Dam  Poet.  Wks.  '1879)  378  When  it 
fortuned  that  a  king  more  wise  Endued  the  realm  with  brain 
and  hands  and  eyes.  1886  BURTON  Arab.  Nts,  I.  14  So  it 
fortuneth  that  I  am  toiling,  .while  thou  takest  thine  ease. 

to.  followed  by  object  and  inf.  (Sometimes  a 
dative  obj. ;  sometimes  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to 
L.  ace.  and  inf.,  or  to  the  subj. -clause  in  3  b).  Obs. 
c  1420  Pol.  Rel.  <$•  L.  Poems  (18661  204  A  solom  cite  me 
fortunyd  to  fynde.  1487  Will  in  Surrey  Archaeol.  Collect. 
III.  163  At  that  auter  before  which  it  shall  fortune  me 
to  be  buried.  1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  i.  Wks.  (1876) 
32  It  may  also  fortune  a  man  to  be  sory  for  his  synne. 
1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1119/1  If  it  fortune  no 
issue  male  to  be  borne  of  this  matrimonie.  1591  SPENSER 
M.  Hubbcrd '631  Therefore  if  fortune  thee  in  Court  to  Hue. 
1603  KNOLLKS  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1279  If  hereafter  it  should 
fortune  any  detriment,  .to  be  by  any  man.  .done  unto  the 
Hungarirns.  i6«8  DIGBY  Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  3  If  it  should 
fortune  each  to  loose  other. 

1 4.  With  pt  rson  or  thing  as  subject :  To  happen 
or  chance  to  be  or  to  do  (something).  Obs. 

1454  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  134  All  myne  other  goodes  whatso- 
ever they  fortune  to  be,  in  valour.  15x1  FISHER  Serm,  agst. 
Luther  Wks.  (1876)  313  These  daungerous  tempestes  of 
heresyes,  whan  so  euer  they  fortune  to  aryse.  1570  THORNE 
Song,  This  world  is  hut  a  vanety  vi.  (1848),  Yf  thow  fortune 
to  be  poore.  1658  BROMHAI.L  Treat.  Specters  u.  182  The 
Birth-day  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  fortuned  to  fall  on  that 
very  time.  17*8  POPE  Dune.  \\.  73  Here  fortun'd  Curll  to 
slide.  1798  YOUNG  Let.  in  Mem.  Dalzel  (1862)  163  The 
Dean  himself  fortuning  to  be  absent. 

b.  To  come  by  chance  upon  (something).  rare"1. 

i66a  EVELYN  Sculpt,  iv.  38  Albert  Durer.  .had  performed 

wonders  both  in  Copper  and  Wood,  had  he  once  fortun'd 

upon  the  least  notion  of  that  excellent  manner,  which  came 

afterwards  to  be  in  vogue. 

t  C.  ellipt.  To  chance  to  come  to  (a  place). 
a  1510  Joseph  of  Armathta  133  They  fortuned  toacountre 
of  a  tyraunt  Icene  Called  wales. 

t  d.  To  have  a  certain  fortune,  to  fare.     Obs. 
1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werbtirge  11. 1830  Whan  ye  in  trauel- 
yng  vpon  her  do  call.  .Ye  fortune  and  spede  well. 

t  FOTfrttne,  adv.  Obs.  [Cf.  FORTUNE  v.  3  b 
and  CHANCE  s/>.  C.]  Mayhap,  haply,  perchance. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  797  If.  .one  ofhys 
tormentours  might  f  jrtune  breake  his  heade  for  marring  of 
the  play,  ft  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Ah'sc.  Poems  v.  56  $our  feet 
are  not  so  sicker  sett  Bot  fortun  je  may  fall. 

Fortuned  'vijfJtirfnd),  ppl.  a.  Now  rare.  [f. 
FORTUNE  sb.  and  v.  +  -ED.]  Having  fortune  (of  a 
specified  kind);  f  also,  =  fortunate  (obs.).  Of  an 
event:  Characterized  by  a  (specified)  fortune. 

£1374  CHAUCER  Compl.  Mars  180  My  lady  is.  .so  wel  for- 
tuned and  thewed.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  viii.  685  A  for- 
tonyt  man.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  ^E sop  in.  iii,  He  that  is 
wel  fortuned  and  happy.  —  Cnriaci$  O  fortuned  men.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  %  Cl.  iv.  xv.  24  The  full-Fortun'd  Cassar.  1887 
SAINTSBURY  Hist.  Elizab.  Lit.  (1894)  202  The  poisoning 
being  like  Juliet's  a  mere  trick  though  differently  fortuned. 
b.  Possessed  of  a  ( fortune '  or  portion. 
1631  SHIRLEY  Love  in  Maze  i.  i,  This  Gerard  is  a  gentle- 
man Of  handsome  parts,  And,  they  say,  fortuned.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xl.  299,  I  mu?t  go  to  him, 
and  to  his,  as  an  obliged  and  half-fortuned  person. 

FOTtune-hu:nter.  One  who  seeks  to  win  a 
fortune ;  csp.  one  who  tries  to  capture  an  heiress. 

1689  J.  CARLISLE  (title),  The  Fortune  Hunters,  or  two 
Fools  well  met,  a  Comedy.  1755  Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  m 
Several  Irish  brigades  . .  may  be  formed  out  of  those  able 
bodied  men  which  are  called  Fortune-hunters.  1838  LYTTON 
Alice^  I.  i.  x.  36  If  she  were  of  our  sex,  [she]  would  make 
a  capital  fortune-hunter. 

So  Fo-rtnne-hu  nting  vbl,  sb.  and///,  a. 
1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  W.  v,  There  is  no  character  more  con- 
temptible than  a  man  that  is  a  fortune-hunter  \  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  fortune-hunting  women  should  not  be 
contemptible  too.  1793  MRS.  ELIZA  PARSONS  Woman  as 
she  should  be  II.  122  Poor  Harry.,  is  gone  a  fortune  hunting 
to  India.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  125 
[A]  fortune-hunting  count. 

tFoTtnnel,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  fortunal,  -el\ 
see  FORTUNE  sb.  and  -AL.]  Fortuitous,  accidental. 

<:i374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  metr.  i.  117  (Camb.  MS.)  The 
wateres  I  medlyd  wrappith  or  implieth  many  fortunel  [L, 
fortuitos]  happis  or  maneres. 

Fcrrtuneless,  a.  [f.  FORTUNE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  '  good)  fortune,  luckless,  unfortunate. 
Also,  destitute  of  a  '  fortune '  or  portion. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  viii.  27  Against  all  hard  mishaps 
and  fortunelesse  misfare.  1669  Raleigh"s  Troub.  in  Select. 
Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  227  Being  a  person  not  full  twenty  years 
old,  left  friendless  and  fortuneless.  1836  Fraser's  Mag. 
XIII.  314  Flaunting,  fortuneless,  over-educated  girls.  1864 
HAWTHORNE  Grimsha'we  iv.  (1891)  41  The  utilitarian  line  of 
education,  .especially  desirable  for  a  fortuneless  boy. 

Fo*rtTine-te:ller.  [See  FORTUNE  sb.  3d.] 
One  who  'tells  fortunes'. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  239  One  Pinch.  .A  thred-bare 
luggler,  and  a  Fortune-teller.  i6ia  J.  MASON  Attat.  Sore. 
46  Ihey  travelled  about  the  country,  as  fortune-tellers., 
and  such  like  do  with  us.  1716  SWIFT  Phillis  51  Long  ago 
a  fortune-teller  Exactly  said  what  now  befel  her.  1874 
BURNAND  My  Time  xii.  101  The  fortune-teller,  who,  from 
the  lines  engraved  on  the  open  palm,  predicts  a  destiny. 


FORTY. 

Fo'rfrane-terlling,  vbl.  sb.    [Cf.prec.]    The 

practice  of  '  telling  fortunes  *. 

I577  NORTHBROOKK  Dicing  (1843)  56  Forbidding,  .euill  and 
vnprofitable  arts.. or  fortune  tellings.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry 
W.  iv.  ii.  184  We  are  simple  men  ;  wee  doe  not  know  what's 
brought  to  passe  vnder  the  profession  of  Fortune-telling. 
1655  WALTON  Anglerv.  (ed.  2)  161  The  Gypsies  were  then 
to  divide  all  the  money  ..  got  ..  by  Fortune  telling.  1731 
BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vi.  §21  They  are  ..addicted  to.,  astro- 
logy, fortune-telling,  and  presages  of  all  kinds. 

So  PoTtune- telling1  ///.  a.  Also  (nonce-wd.) 
PoTtune-tell  t>.,  a  back-formation  from  prec. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv.  ii.  196  Out  of  my  doore,  you 
Witch  !..Ile  coniurevou,  He  fortune-tell  you.  a  1659 CLEVE- 
LAND Fnscara  26  Wks.  (1687)  2  He  tipples  Palmestry,  and 
dines  On  all  her  Fortune- telling  Lines.  1681  COLVIL  Whigs 
Supplic.  (1751)49  He  finds  both  comets  and  eclipses,  But 
pretty  fortune  telling  gipsies.  1795-1814  WOKMSW.  Excvr* 
stem  vii.  88  Belong  they  to  the  fortune-telling  Tribe? 

t  FortU'nity.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  fortunitt  (ill) 
hap :  see  FORTUNE  and  -ITY.]  ?  Fortune,  hap. 
(Cf.  INFORTUNITY.) 

CI470  HARDING  Chron.y..  v,  Seyng  luly  this  fals  fortunite 
The  soroes  greate  in  hym  so  multiplied,  That  there  for 
shame  of  his  fortunite,  In  no  wyse  would  [he  no]  lenger 
dwell  ne  byde.  1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  365  By  aduenture 
of  his  fortunitie.  165*  GAULE  Magastrom.  187  That  they 
here,  .vaticinate  or  ominate  of.  .fortunity,  infortunity. 

t  Fo'rtunize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FOBTUNE  sb. 
+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  regulate  the  fortunes  of;  to 
make  fortunate.  Hence  PoTtunizing  ///.  a., 
fortune-telling. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  ix.  30  Fooles  therefore  They  are 
which  fortunes  doe  by  vpwes  devize,  Sith  each  unto  him- 
selfe  his  life  may  fortunize.  1652  GAULE  Magastrotn.  98 
Else,  how  can  the  fortunizing  Genethliack  foretell  that 
the  child  new  born  shall  be  a  Traveller?  . 

t  FortunOUS,  a.  Obs.  [z.OF.for/uneus;  see 
FORTUNE  sb.  and  -ous.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  fortune  or  chance,  fortuitous. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  vi.  i7(Camb.  MS.),  I  ne  trowe 
nat  in  no  manere,  that  so  certeyn  thinges  sholden  be  moeued 
by  fortunows  fortune.  Ibid.  \\.  pr.  iv.  29  (Camb.  MS.) 
1  ninges  that  ben  fortunous  and  temporel. 

2.  Fortunate,  successful. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  ix.  iv,  He  wanne  the  felde  in  batell 
fortunous. 

t  Fortuny.  0fc .-«     (See  quot.) 
1676  COLES,  For  tuny  i  a  kind  of  Tournement  or  running 
a  tilt  with  launces  on  horseback.    [So  in  some  later  Diets.) 

Forty  (fp'-iti),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  i  f^owertis, 
fe^owurtis,  Northumb.  feuortis,  2  Orm.  fowwerr- 
tij,  feortis,  2-3  f^e'owerti,  3  feouwerti,  f(e)u- 
werti,  fuerti,  feowrti,  fourte,  3-4  fourti,  sottth. 
vourti,  -y,  (3  forti),  3-8  fourty,  4  faurty,  5 
fourth!,  -y,  6  fourtie,  -ye,  fortie,  6-  forty. 
[OE.  flowerti^  =  Q¥ri§.JiuwerticktQ§.Jiwartigt 
Jiartig,  Jiortig  (MDn.  vierticht  Du.  veertig}^  OHG. 
fiorzug  iMHG.  vurzfc,  mod.Ger.  vierzig^>  ON. 
fiSrer  tiger^figrutigi.fyrutiu  (Sw ;  fyratfoj  fyrtio, 
DA.fyrretyiteiJirti),  Goth. Jidwdr tigjus:  see  FOUR 
and  -TT.] 

A.  adj.  The  cardinal  number  equal  to  four  tens, 
represented  by  the  figures  40,  xl,  or  XL.  Also  in 
comb,  with  numbers  below  ten  (cardinal  and  or- 
dinal), as  forty '-one,  forty '-first,  etc. 

C95o  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  iv.  2  &  mi8  Sy  fcefaeste  feuortij 
da*a  &  feowerti^  niehta.  11175  Coit.  Horn.  227  He  hi 
afedde  feorti}  wintre.  c  ZJDO  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  61  Adam  was 
in  helle  in  pine  fuwerti  hundred  wintre  for  his  sinne.  1*97 
R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  419  More  |>an  a  uourty  $er  hyt  was  J>at  he 
was  ybore.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  <$•  T.  808  If 
that  thee  list  it  have,  Ye  shul  pave  fourty  pound,  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  i.  55  He  hadde  noo  moo  wyth 
hym  but  fourtht  t:  1585  R.  BROWNE  Anstu.  Cartwrigkt  43 
In  the  fourtie  and  eyght  Psalme.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India 
#r  P.  94  At  the  end  of  their  Otiarentine,  which  is  Forty  days. 
1707  HEARNE  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  1.323  He  died  in  the 
fourtyfifth  year  of  his  Age.  1803  HATCHETT  mPhil.  Trans. 
XCI  1 1.  89  It.  .was  found  to  contain  one  forty-eighth  of  anti- 
mony. i8«5  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  II.  188  The  day 
.  .according  to  his  calculation,  was  about  forty-eight  hours. 
1860  READE  Cloister  fy  H.  xxv,  Dietrich's  forty  years  weighed 
him  down  like  forty  bullets. 

b.  Used  indefinitely  to  express  a  large  number. 
Like  forty  (U.S.  colloq.)  :  with  immense  force  or 
vigour,  '  like  anything '. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  m.  i.  243  On  faire  ground  I  could  beat 
fortie  of  them.  1619  G.  HERBERT  Let.  19  Jan.  Wks.  1859 
I.  381, 1  have  forty  businesses  in  my  hands  :  your  Courtesy 
will  pardon  the  haste  of  your  humblest  Servant.  1692  R. 
L'EsTRANGK  Fables  cccv,  He  that's  Well,  already,  and  upon 
a  Levity  of  Mind,  Quits  his  Station,  in  hopes  to  be  Better, 
'tis  Forty  to  One,  he  loses  by  the  Change.  1851  MRS.  STOWE 
Uncle  Tom's  C.  viii,  '  I  has  principles  and  I  sticks  to  them 
like  forty.' 

C.  t  Forty  pence :  a  customary  amount  for  a 
wager.  Forty  winks  (colloq.) :  a  short  nap,  esp. 
after  dinner. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  viii.  46  Forty  pence  gaged  vpon 
a  matche  of  wrastling.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  u.  in. 
89  How  tastes  it?  is  it  bitter?  forty  pence,  no.  1872 
launch  16  Nov.  208^2  If  a  ..  man,  after  reading  steadily 
through  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  were  to  take  forty  winks. 
1887  SIMS  Mary  Jane's  Mem.  228  I'm  tired,  and  I  want  my 
forty  winks. 

td.   —  FORTIETH.  Obs. 

X559  Homilies  \.  Good  Wks.  in.  (1859)  58  Sectes  ..  were 
neither  the  forty  part  so  many  among  the  Jewes,  nor  [etc.]. 
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B.  sl>. 

1.  a.  The  age  of  40  years,     b.   The  forties  :  the 
years  between  40  and  50  of  a  century  or  of  one's  life. 

173*  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  i.  §  i  Alciphron  is  above  forty. 
1885  Aihenxum  18  July  83/1  His  magnum  opus  was  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  some  time  in  the  forties.  1893  (JKO. 
HILL  Hist.  ting.  Dress  II.  243  What  were  called  half-caps 
were  worn  in  the  early  forties. 

2.  The  forly :    a  designation   applied  to  certain 
public  bodies  in  various  countries  and  at  various 
periods,  from  the  number  of  their  members ;  e.g. 
to  several  courts  of  justice  in  the  Venetian  republic ; 
to  a  body  of  itinerant  justices  in   ancient  Attica, 
empowered  to  try  petty  actions;    to  the  French 
Academy,  and  (occasionally)  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts  in  London. 

18*0  BYRON  Mar,  Fal.  i.  i.  24  'Tls  not  for  us  To  anticipate 
the  sentence  of  the  Forty. 

3.  A  yacht  of  forty  tons  burden. 

1894  Held  9  June  836/1  The  two  big  cutters  had  left . .  the 
two  forties  many  miles  astern. 

4.  The  roaring  forties  :  the  exceptionally  rough 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  40°  and  50° 
north  latitude.     Also  occasionally  applied  to  that 
part  of  the   South  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian 
Oceans  between  40°  and  50°  south  latitude. 

1883  BUCHAN  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  146/2  The  region  of  the 
'  brave  west  winds ',  the  '  roaring  forties '  of  sailors.  1893 
J.  A.  BARRY  Steve  Brown's  Bunyip  165  OJder  shipmasters 
laughed.. saying  that  they  found  the  Roaring  Forties  quite 
strong  enough  for  them. 

C.  in  Combination. 

1.  Combination  of  the  simple  numeral  with  a  sb. 
(u»ed  attrib.  or  ettipt.  as  sbs.),  and  parasynthetic 
derivatives  of  these  :  forty-foot,  \(a\  -forty  legs; 
(b)  see  quot.  1889  ;    forty-knot,  '  the  Alternan- 
thera  Achyrantha,  a  prostrate  amarantaceous  weed 
of  warm  countries'  {Cent.  Diet.} ;   forty  legs,  a 
popular  or  dialectal  name  of  the  centipede ;  t  forty 
penoe,  ?a  jocular  designation  for  a  servant  who 
runs  errands ;  forty-penny  nail,  a  nail  of  such 
size  that  one  thousand  of  them  weigh  forty  pounds 
(see  PENNY)  ;  f  forty  penny  piece,  a  coin  worth 
40  pence  Scots,  i.e.  ^d.  sterling;  forty  rod  light- 
ning, U.  S.  slang  :  see  quot. ;  forty  rod  whisky  = 
prec. ;  forty-spot,  the  Tasmanian  name  for  a  bird, 
Pardalotus  quadragintus  (Gould,  Birds  Austr., 
1848) ;  forty-tonner  =  B.  3. 

1673  E.  BROWN  Trav.  Europe  (1677)  17  An  Indian  Scolo- 
pendria,  or  "Forty-foot.  1889  If.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Forty- 
foot,  a  right  of  forty-foot  which  the  tenants  of  certain  manors 
had  over  the  soil  of  an  adjoining  manor.  1697  DAMPIER 
Vty.  I.  xi.  320  Centapees,  call'd  by  the  English  '40  Legs. 
1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  89  The  Forty-legs  in  Surinam 
are  a  great  deal  larger  than  what  are  bred  in  Barbados. 
x866  BROGDEN  Provinc.  Words  Lincolnsh.,  Forty-legs,  a 
centipede.  x6x6  Englishm.  for  my  Money  F  iiij  a,  Farewell 
•fortipence,  goe  seeke  your  Signor.  1769  in  Hawkesworth 
Voy.  (1773)  II.  182  No  nails  less  than  *fortypenny  were 
current,  c  1850  Rvdim.  Nnvig.  (Weale)  135  Nails  of  sorts 
are,  4, 6, 8.  .and  40-penny  nails.  1681  COLVIL  Whigs Supplic. 
(1751)  58  Butter  and  cheese,  and  wool  fleeces,  For  groats  and 
*Fourty  penny  pieces.  1889  FARMER  A  mericanisnts,  *Forty 
Rod  Lightning,  whisky  of  the  most  villainous  description, 
so  called  because  humorously  warranted  to  kill  at  forty  rods. 
1891  STEVENSON  Wrecker  124  *Forty-rod  whisky  was  admin- 
istered by  a  proprietor  as  dirty  as  his  beasts.  1895  Daily 
News  ii  June  2/4  For  the  second  match,  *forty-tonners, 
three  entered. 

2.  Substantival  uses  of  the  compound  numerals 
(see  A.  i)  :  forty-eight,  a  flowerpot  of  the  third 
smallest  size,  of  which  there  are  48  in  a  '  cast ' ; 
forty-four,  (a)  a  forty-four  gun  ship :  (/>}  a  bicycle 
with  a  wheel  44  inches  in  diameter  ;  t  forty-nine, 
a  1 7th  c.  name  for  some  kind  of  liquor  ;  forty-one 
Hist.,  the  Venetian  council  by  whom  the  Doge  was 
elected  ;  forty-two  attrib.  mforty-two  man, a.  man 
of  the  42nd  regiment. 

x8si  GLENNY  Handbk.  Fl.  Card.  227  They  must  be  potted 
off  into  moderately  small  pots,  say  *forty-eights.  1821  BYRON 
To  Murray  7  Feb.,  The  giant  element  . .  made  our  stout 
"forty-four's  . .  timbers  creak  again.  1884  Century  Mag. 
Nov.  55/2  His  hand  resting . .  on  the  handle  of  his  forty-four. 
1692  A.  P[ITCAIRNE]  Babell  2  (Maitl.  1830)  5  Assist  me  all, 
ye  Muses  nyne  !  With  a  beer  glass  of  *fourtie  nyne.  X713 
MESTON  Knight  (1767)  21  A  glass  or  two  of  forty-nine  He 
can  pull  off  before  he  dine.  16x2  W.  SHUTE  tr.  Fpugasses' 
Venice  n.  481  The  "forty  one  being  assembled,  .they,  .chose 
him  Prince.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xliii,  Here  comes  an  old 
*forty-two  man,  who  is  a  fitter  match  for  you  than  I  am. 

b.  In  abbreviated  dates,  as  forty-one,  -two,  -three, 
etc.,  colloquially  used  to  designate  a  year  of  the 
current  or  preceding  century.  Hence  forty-niner 
U.S.,  one  of  those  who  settled  in  California  during 
the  '  gold  fever '  about  1 849. 

X7io  H.  BEDFORD  Vind.  Ch.  Eng.  \  The  Spirit  of  Forty- 
one  is  reviving.  1887  Council  Bluffs  Herald  (Iowa  U.  S.) 
17  Jan.,  Running  the  '  pony  express'  in  the  exciting  days  of 
the  ' 49-ers '.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Miners  Right  xliv.  384 
All  old  prospectors  and  '  forty-niners '. 

Forty-five,  a.  The  Forty-five  :  the  year  1 745, 
and  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  that  year.  b.  Card- 
playing.  A  game  in  which  each  trick  counts  five 
and  the  game  is  forty-five.  Also  forty-fives. 

a.     1831  SCOTT  Redgaitntlet  ch.  xi,  Ye  have  heard  of 
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a  year  they  call  the  forty-five.  1895  D.  MARSHALL  in  Scot. 
Antiq.  X.  77  In  the  'Forty-five,  Burleigh  Castle,  .was  garri- 
soned for  King  George. 

b.  1875  Woon  S:  I.Ai'HAM  U'ttif.  tMail  32  The  others  .. 
gathered  round  the  table  to  enjoy  the  Irish  game  of  'forty- 
lives  '. 

Fortyish,  a.     Looking  forty  years  old. 

1821  A"««  Monthly  Mag.  11.324  A  sort  of  Tom  Shuffleton 
grown  flat,  staid,  and  fortyish. 

Foruh,  obs.  form  of  FURROW. 

Forum  (f6»T#m).     [a.  i,.  forum.] 

1.  Rom.   Ant.     The    public    place   or    market- 
place of  a  city.     In  ancient  Rome  the  place  of 
assembly  for  judicial  and  other  public  business. 

1460  CAPCRAVE  Chron.  29  Thoo  places  in  which  juges  herd 
causes  he  [Foroneus]  cleped  hem  aftir  his  name,  '  forum  ', 
that  is  to  say,  '  a  hopen  place  ',  or  '  a  market  '.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  117  The  said  Scipioes  statue  erected  in  the  Forum 
or  publick  hall.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  '61  The  city  of 
Rome  had  four  great  forums  or  piazzas.  1781  GIBBON  Decl. 
ft  F.  II.  15  The  principal  Forum;  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  circular,  or  rather  elliptical  form.  1838  ARNOLD 
Hist.  Rome  I.  38  He  [Tarquinius]  made  a  forum  or  market 
place  and  divided  out  the  ground  around  it  for  shops  and 
stalls,  and  made  a  covered  walk  around  it. 
b.  as  the  place  of  public  discussion  ;  hence  fig. 

1735  THOMSON  Liberty  l.  160  Foes  in  the  forum  in  the 
field  were  friends.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  IV.  cxiv.  1025 
Rienzi.  .The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief.  1831 
CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  8  To  descend  .  .  into  the  angry 
noisy  Forum,  with  an  Argument  that  cannot  but  exasperate 
and  divide. 

2.  A  court,  tribunal.     Law  of  the  forum  :  the 
legal  rules  of  a  particular  court  or  jurisdiction. 

1848  WHARTON  Lanu  Lex.,  Forum,  the  court  to  the  juris- 
diction of  which  a  party  is  liable.  1857  PARSONS  Contracts 
II.  n.  ii.  §  6  (ed.  2)  103  Limitation  and  prescription  are 
applied  only  according  to  the  law  of  the  forum.  1858  LD. 
ST.  LEONARDS  Handy-bk.  Prop.  Law  11.  4  As  the  law  of  pro- 


. .          .  . 

perty  is  now  administered  in  the  different  forums  .  .  it  exhibit 
a  splendid,  .code  of  jurisprudence. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  (Cf.  med.L.  in  foro  interno, 
in  faro  conscientite). 

1690  Case  Univ.  Oxford  48  A  right  to  be  impleaded  in 
their  own  Forum  only.  1336  BURKE  Sail.  $  B.  v.  v,  Ofthis, 
at  first  view,  every  man,  in  his  own  forum,  ought  to  judge 
without  appeal.  1851  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  IV.  xiv.  151 
In  every  country  of  Europe,  except  one,  when  excusable 
collision  arises  between  the  civil  and  the  religious  power  it 
must  be  in  the  external  forum.  1874  MORLEY  Compromise 
(1886)  147  It  is  truth  that  in  the  forum  of  conscience  claims 
an  undivided  allegiance. 

3.  attrib.,  as/orum-area,  -orator. 

i8ia  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  VIII.  347  A  forum  orator  some 
years  ago  published  a  tour.  1893  Archxologia  LIII.  544 
The  forum  area  was  trenched  but  not  excavated. 

Forur(e,  var.  FURBUBE  Obs.,  fur  trimming. 

t  Forvay,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  (Gower)  forsveie, 
5  forvoyen,  -wey(e,  -way(e,  5-6  for-,  fourvey  (e. 
[ad.  OF.  forvoier,  forsvoier,  i.for(s}-,  FOB-  pref.z 
+  voievtay.]  intr.  To  go  out  of  the  way,  go  astray; 
fig.  to  err,  make  a  mistake.  Hence  Forvaying 
•obi.  sb. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  76  [MS.  Fairfax]  That  bei  be  Duistres 
of  pe  weie  For£>i  if  eny  man  forsueie  \Pauli  prints  forswey] 
Thurgh  hembeibe  noght  excusable  (Also  III.  224,272,  275). 
1413  Pilgr.  SoTiile  (Caxton)  I.  i.  (1859)  2  Ther  nys  no  pyl- 
grym  that  goth  so  redyly  but  that  oftymes  he  mote  foruoyen. 
c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  Ixv.  (1869)  207  J>e  forueyvnge 
of  oobere  shulde  ben  warnynge.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour 
K  vj,  This  yonge  man  fbrweyeth.  c  1500  Melnsine  xix.  101, 
I  was  forwayed  of  my  way  to  comme  to  lusygnen.  1508 
DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  204  As  drunkyn  man  he  all  forvayit. 
1513  DOUGLAS  ^Jf  net's  in.  Prol.  18  Tharfore  waldGod  I  had 
thair  ens  to  pull  Misknawis  the  creid  and  threpis  othir 
forwayis.  c  1360  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  iii.  15  Forvey 
no  tyme,  be  reddy  day  and  nicht.  - 

Forwake(d  :  see  YoK-fre/.1  6  b. 

t  Porwal.  Obs.  rare  ~  '.  [perh.  mis-written 
for  *forfal,  a.  ON.  forfall  (law  term)  hindrance.] 
A  legitimate  excuse. 

c  1905  LAY.  31590  pa  andswarede  Cadwalan  be  kene.  .  Oswy 
hauecS  for-wal  [Wace  :  essoine  le  tienf\. 

t  Forwa'lk,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  fore-,  [f.  FOR- 
pref.1  -t-  WALK.]  trans.  To  weary  with  walking  ; 
to  over-tire.  Hence  Forwalked  ppl.  a. 

In  the  Sc.  examples  prob.  confused  with  forwaked  :  see 
foK-pref.1  6b. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2236  pei  beder  come  al  wery  for 
walked.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xni.  204  Whan  thow  art 
wery  for-walked.  15x3  DOUGLAS  &neis  n.  vi.  [v.]  35  Quhen 
the  first  quyet  Of  natural  slepe  .  .  Stelis  on  forwalkit  [so 
Ruthven  MS.  ',  ed.  Small  fordoverit]  mortal!  creaturis. 
1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  ii.  (1822)  204  The  Romanis.  .sett  on 
theVotschis,  wery  and  forwalkit.  1612  [see  FORWELK.] 

For-  wall,  -wallowed  :  see  foE-fre/.i  5,  6  b. 

Forwa'nder,  v.  Obs.  exc.  arch,  or  Sc.  [f.  FOR- 
pref.^  +  WANDER.]  intr.  To  weary  oneself  with 
wandering  ;  to  wander  far  and  wide.  Hence  For- 
wa-ndered  ppl.  a. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  739  He  .  .  forwandreb  in  wo  &  wakeb 


despayer.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  vi.  34  A  wearie  wight  for- 
wandring  by  the  way.  1890  G.  A.  SMITH  Isaiah  II.  xvi. 
354  Among  the  bruised,  the  prisoners,  the  forwandered  of 
Israel.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  158  A  poor  lost  forwan- 
dered lad. 

Forward    fpuwsad),  a.,  adv.  and  sb.      Forms: 
i  fore-,  forweard,  -w$rd,  4-7  foreward(e,  4-6 


forwarde,  6  foret,  9  Jial.  forat,  -et,  forrad,  -at, 
4- forward.  See  also  FORRIT.  [OE./or  e  'wean/, 
adj.  and  adv. ;  see  FOKE  adv.  and  -WARD.  The  adj. 
seems  to  have  become  obsolete  after  the  OE.  period, 
and  to  have  been  redeveloped  from  the  adv.  in  the 
1 6th  c.  The  adv.  (OE.  foreweard)  was  app.  in 
origin  the  neut.  ace.  of  the  adj.] 
A.  adj. 

1 1.  In  OE.  used  in  partitive  concord  :  The  front 
part  of  (any  thing  material)  ;  the  first  or  earliest 
part  of  (a  period  of  time,  etc.).  Obs. 

£900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  xiii.  [xii].  (1891)  422  In  forewearde 
neaht.  c  1000  J^LFRIC  Horn.  II.  266  Ure  Forewearde  heafod. 

2.  Situated  in  the  fore  part.  Obs.  exc.  techn. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well\.  iii.  39  Let's  take  the  instant  by 
the  forward  top.  1692  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  503 
The  guides  conducted  the  forwardest  of  the  party,  .awrong 
way.  1876  HOLLAND  Sevenoaks  x.  131  He  fixed  a  knob  of 
tallow  upon  the  forward  sight  of  Mr.  Balfour's  gun. 
b.  Naut.  Belonging  to  the  fore  part  (of  a  vessel). 

i88x   Daily   Tel.  24   Feb.,  The  nine  forward  men  are 
divided  into  three  watches.     1893  Westm.  Gaz.  21  Mar.  5/3 
The  forward-house  and  forecastle  bulkhead  were  stove  in. 
•)•  c.  Principal,  foremost,  chief.  Obs. 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitus'  Agric.  (1622)  184  Many  haue  beene 
wasted  by  casuall  chances,  the  most  sufficient  and  forward 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  Prince. 

d.  That  lies  in  front ;  now  only,  that  lies  in  the 
direction  towards  which  one  is  moving. 

1643  LIGHTFOOT  Glean.  Ex.  (1648)  17  In  the  five  preceding 
Plagues,  the  obduration  of  Pharaohs  heart  is  attributed  to 
himselfe,  in  these  five  forward,  it  is  attributed  to  God. 
1800-14  CAMPBELL  Dream  ii,  Shadow'd  in  the  forward  dis- 
tance Lay  the  land  of  Death.  1844  KINGLAKE  Eothen  xvii. 
(1878)  233  Out  of  the  forward  horizon. 

3.  Directed  towards  a  point  in  advance,  onward  ; 
also  '  outward '  as  opposed  to  '  return  '. 

1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  \.  xlvi,  She  [fortune),  dispos'd 
his  forward  course  to  let.  18x4  GARY  Dante,  Par.  xxix.  136 
Let  us  seek  The  forward  path  again.  1840  BURY  Select 
Comm.  on  Railw.  Q.  2398  You  spoke  of  sending  an  engine 
to  meet  the  train ;  on  what  line  would  that  go  ? — It  must  go 
on  the  forward  line.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  II. 
46  General  Wood  was  compelled  . .  to  undertake  a  forward 
movement.  1884  G.  W.  R.  Time  Tables  July  87  Return 
Tickets  are  available  . .  for  completion  of  the  forward  and 
backward  journeys. 

b.  Of  the  face :  (Looking)  straight  in  front. 
1700  DRYDEN  Cymon  ff  Iph.  £94  The  lovers  close  the  rear, 

With  forward  faces  not  confessing  fear.  1850  TENNYSON  In 
Mem.  cxiv.  She  (knowledge)  sets  her  forward  countenance 
And  leaps  into  the  future  chance. 

c.  Of  a  ship's  beak  :  Moving  onwards. 

1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixiv.  12  Scarcely  the  forward 
snout  tore  up  that  wintery  water. 

d.  Forward  play  in    Cricket:    the   method  of 
playing  forward :  see  the  adv.  3  b. 

1891  W.  G.  GRACE  Cricket  §  4  in  Outdoor  Games  fy  Recr. 
19  Practise  both  backward  and  forward  play. 

e.  Forward  movement:  recently  often  used  to 
denote  a  special  effort  made  by  a  political  party, 
a  religious  or  benevolent  organization,  etc.,  in  order 
to  make  more  rapid  progress.     Cf.  9. 

1896 Indep.  *  Noncon/.y  Dec.  494  The  Colonial  Missionary 
Society  Forward  Movement.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  9  Jan., 
The  Liberal  Forward  Movement 

4.  Comm.    Of  a  business  transaction,  contract, 
etc. :  Prospective,  relating  to  future  produce. 

1883  Manch.  Exam.  6  Nov.  4/4  In  the  old  days,  when  it 
took  three  or  four  months  to  send  out  goods  to  India.,  there 
was  a  real  ground  for  forward  buying.  1891  Daily  NFIVS 
23  Nov.  2/7  The  rate  for  good  furnace  coke  is  14^...  but  con- 
sumers wilt  not  pay  this  price  for  forward  contracts. 

5.  That  is  in  an  advanced  state  or  condition  ;  pro- 
gressing towards  maturity  or  completion.     Chiefly 
predicative  and  barely  distinguishable  from  the  adv. 

1516  Filer.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  72  b,  How  moche  we 
profyte  &  oe  forewarde  in  euery  day  by  our  labour.  1561 
T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione 's  Courtyer  i.  Cb,  It  is  nowe  well 
forwarde  in  nyghte.  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S. 
Seas  86  To  acquaint  him  how  forward  the  Boat  was  [in 
making).  1805  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  515  The  [vaccinated] 
arms  of  Sarah,  .were  in  a  more  forward  state  than  the  rest. 
1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  IX.  i.  7  The  sheep,  .get  exceed- 
forward  in  condition.  1866  MRS.  H.  WOOD  St. 


'artin's  Eve  iv,  A  sturdy  little  fellow,  .sufficiently  forward 
in  walking  to  get  about  the  room. 

b.  Of  a  plant,  a  crop,  or  the  season  :  Well  ad- 
vanced, early. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  i.  i.  45  As  the  most  forward  Bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  Canker  ere  it  blow.  1601  R.  JOHNSON 
Kingd.  <$•  Commw.  (1603)  13  The  inhabitants  of  Turon  . . 
enjoy  as  forward  a  summer,  as  those  of  Provence.  1707 
Curios,  in  Husb.  ff  Card.  254  Fruit,  the  soundest  and  for- 
wardest of  any  on  the  Tree.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden. 
xix.  (1813)  344  Sow  three  or  four  seeds . .  in  a  small  pot,  which 
being  placed  on  a  gentle  heat,  will  be  much  forwarder  and 
finer.  x8ix  CLARE  rill.  Minstr.  I.  18  He  'gins  again 'Bout 
signs  in  weather,  late  or  forward  spring.  1831  Ii  i.  MAR- 
TINEAU  Homes  Abroad  ii.  23  Place  our  hungry  brethren 
where  nature's  work  is  forwardest. 

C.  Of  a  pregnant  animal:  in  or  with  foal,  etc. 

1684  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1910/4  A  Red  Cow  . .  forward  with 
Calf.     1707  Ibid.  No.  4312/3  Lost  . .  a  bay  Saddle  Mare  . . 
j    forward  in   Fole.     1839   Lincoln,  etc.   Gaz.    12  Feb.  2/3 
i    Eleven  ewes  forward  in  lamb.     1857  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
XVIII.  i.  19  The  mares  are  indulged  a  little  as  they  get  for- 
ward with  foal. 

6.  Ready,  prompt,  eager  (in  an  action  or  a  cause) ; 
esp.  with  const,  to  (do  something). 
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FORWARD. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xxxi.  45  At  the  first  assaute 
he  was  so  forwarde,  that  he  was  stryken  to  the  erth.  a  1508 
ASCIIAM  Scholem.  I.  (Arb.)  56  God  grafte  in  vs  the  trewe 
knowledge  of  his  woorde,  with  a  forward  will  to  tolowe  it. 
,63I  (  ;.>'UOK  God's  Arrows  v.  Ded.  406  lie  not  backward  to 
l.-uroni/e  what  you  have  been  forward  to  produce,  a  1633 
AUSTIN  Matit.  (1635)  231  Neither  can  it  be  collected,  .that 
hee  [St.  Bartholomew]  was  ever  forward  of  his  lollgue,  as 
some  of  the  Rest  were.  1644  LAUD  Wks.  (1854)  IV.  181 
His  Majesty's  piety  was  so  forward,  that  nothing  needed  to 
be  extorted  from  him.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.CUr.  n. 
App  (1852)  203  He  was  much  forwarder  to  give  his  assent 
than  they  were  to  ask  it.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  III. 
vi.  i.  52  Their  followers  were  to  be  ranked  as  the  most  for- 
ward and  loud,  who  denounced  parliament  as  so  corrupt. 
1875  M.  PATTISON  Casaubon  40  Authors  were  _a!ways 
forward  to  send  him  copies  of  their  learned  publications, 
t  b.  Inclined  to  or  for  (something).  Obs. 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddons  Ansv>.  Osor.  256  b,  If  I  had  bene 
. .  so  foreward  to  sedition . .  there  wanted  not  . .  fautoures  of 
the  cause.  1681  BAXTER  Apol.  Nonconf.  Min.  4  The  for- 
wardest  to  Peace.  1727  SWIFT  Art  Polite  Lying  Wks.  1755 
III.  i.  118  A  hot-headed  crack-brained  coxcomb  forward  for 
a  scheme  of  moderation. 

c.  Ardent,  eager,  spirited,  zealous.  lObs. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1551/2  Three sonnes, 
all  forward,  martiall,  and  valorous  gentlemen.  1593  SHAKS. 
Rich.  //,  iv.  i.  72  How  fondly  do'st  thou  spurre  a  forward 
Horse?  1611  TOURNEUR  Ath.  Trag.  n.  i.  Wks.  1878  I.  41 
His  forward  spirit  press'd  into  the  front.  1680  OTWAY 
Orphan  I.  i,  They  both  have  forward,  gen'rous  active  Spirits. 
1804  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  III.  468  He  is  a  gallant, 
forward  officer. 

d.  transf.  and  Jig.  of  things.   ?  Oh. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rein.  Ded.  i  This.  .Treatise  was  once  vn- 
aduisedly  forward  to  haue  bin  dedicated  to  your  good 
worship.  But  . .  It  recalled  it  selfe  in  good  time.  1695 
BLACKMORE  Pr.  Arth.  i.  654  Their  forward  genius  without 
teaching  grows.  1719  DF.  FOE  Crusoe  n.  iii,  These  stakes 
also,  being  of  a  wood  very  forward  to  grow.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal.  i.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  18  We  are  accustomed,  from  our 
youth  up,  to  indulge  that  forward  delusive  faculty  [imagi- 
nation]. 

7.  Well-advanced  for  one's  years,  precocious. 
1591  LYLY  Endym.  n.  ii,  It  will  be  a  forward  cock  that 

croweth  in  the  shell.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  i.  i.  203  Long 
liue  thou,  and  these  thy  forward  Sonnes.  1600 —  A.  Y.  L. 
in.  iii.  14  When.. a  mans  good  wit  [cannot  be]  seconded 
with  the  forward  childe  vnderstanding.  1714  Restoration 
in  Villiers'  Wks.  (1775)  8  He's  a  pretty  forward  boy  about 
four  and  twenty.  1809  PRINCESS  ALICE  Mem.  25  Apr.  (1884) 
215  My  children,  .are  so  forward,  clever,  and  spirited. 

8.  In  bad  sense  :  Presumptuous,  pert ;  bold,  im- 
modest. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Just.  HI.  xxii.  (1634)  454  Some. . 
doe  raile  at  this  doctrine  with  greater  maliciousnesse,  than 
that  their  forward  pride  ought  to  be  suffered.  1602  WARNER 
Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xlvii.  (1612)  221  They  tould  how  forward 
Maidens  weare,  how  proude  if  in  request,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
Praise  Poverty  Wks.  1730  I.  94  A  forward  prating  cox- 
comb. 1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  51  F  i,  I  have  . .  a  great 
Aversion  to  the  forward  Air  and  Fashion  which  is  practised 
in  all  publick  Places.  1775  SHERIDAN  Duenna  \.  iv,  Clara 
.  .would  think  this  step  of  mine  highly  forward.  1806-7  J- 
BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  vn.  Ixix,  Hearing 
your  favourite  poem  . .  mammocked  by  the  mouth  of  a  for- 
ward Puppy.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.Chuz.  xl,  'The  favourites! 
young  for'ard  huzzy  of  a  servant  gal  as  ever  come  into  a 
house.'  1888  J.  PAYN  Myst.  Mirbridgc  v,  '  Do  you  call 
him  forward  ? ' . . '  He  was  certainly  free  in  his  manners '. 

9.  Of  persons,   opinions  :     Advanced,  extreme  ; 
in  mod.  use,  favouring  vigorous  aggressive  action. 

1608  F.  JOHNSON  Cert.  Reasons  «,  Argts.  To  Rdr.,  The 
Books  of  the  forward  Preachers  now  abroad.  1885  Pall 
Mall  G.  7  May  1/2  You  of  all  people  in  the  world,  the  For- 
wardest  of  the  Forward  school,  cannot  complain  of  the 
advance  of  Empire.  1887  Ibid.  10  June  7/1  Denouncing 
outrage  and  dynamite,  and  what  are  generally  known  as 
'  forward  '  measures. 
B.  adv. 

1.  Of  extent  in  time :  Towards  the  future,  im- 
mediately afterwards  and  continuously  onwards. 
Chiefly  (and  now  only)  in  phrases  from  this  day 
(time,  etc.)  forward,  f  A\so,from  this,from  hence, 
(from)  now,  and  so  forward.  Cf.  FORTH  adv.  3. 

a  1000  Cxdnwn's  Gen.  788  (Gr.)  Gif  hie  wolden  lare  godes 
forweard  fremman.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5480  (Gott.)  In  egipt 
held  he  paim  ful  hard,  As  i  sal  tell  you  sone  forward.  laid. 
13958  (Gi5ttJ  Ai  frabat  dai  for-warde  . .  be  luus.  .soght  iesu 
todotodede.  1303  R.  BRUNNE//<I/I!#.  .£)<««<•  744  Alle  my 
o[>y.sgrete  Fro  bys  forwarde  wyl  y  lete.  £1391  CHAUCER 
Astral,  n.  §  12,  &  fro  that  time  forward  . .  shal  the  verrey 
degree  of  the  sonne  shewe  the  howr  of  the  planete.  c  1440 
GestaRom.  Ixi.  261  (Harl.  MS.),  I  Resseyve  [yow]  fro  hens 
forwarde  to  my  loye.  1352  LATIMER  Serai,  znd  Sund.  in 
Advent  (1562)  132  If  we  ..  intend  to  amend  our  life  now 
forward.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  n.  xli.  71  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  law  Agraria  was  published  :  and  so  forward 
unto  this  present  hower,  it  was  never  debated  of.  c  1680 
BEVERIDGE  Sena.  (1720)  I.  ^47  From  that  time  forward  what- 
soever he  did  . .  was  in  order  to  that  end.  1853  MAURICE 
Prop/i.  %  Kings  iii.  42  From  that  day  forward  . .  the  Spirit 
of  God  came  upon  David.  1871  SMILES  Charac.  iii.  (1876) 
68  The  elder  student  from  that  time  forward  acted  as  the 
Mentor  of  the  younger  one. 

b.  With  vbs.,  as  look,  think;  csp.  To  look  for- 
ward: to  look  ahead,  to  look  expectantly  towards 
the  future  or  to  a  coming  event. 

1741  WATTS  Improv.  Mind  i.  i.  Wks.  (1813!  9  To  think  for- 
ward a  little.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  343  One  who 


,„       -         --      r       - —       ,  .:         , '        3    •**.*..      MMW   "nft  nrxue. 

Jrav.  (1817)  II.  23  Like  chess-players,  they  seem  always  to 
look  three  moves  forward.  1837  DISRAELI  Venetia  in.  i 
His  visit  to  the  hall  was  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 
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1875  JOIVETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  45  He  looks  forward  to  all 
future  systems  sharing  the  fate  of  the  past. 

c.  Comm.  For  future  delivery  or  payment.     To 
date  fonvard :  to  postdate. 

1882  Daily  News  4  Mar.,  The  orders  being  neither 
numerous  nor  large,  and  not  a  few  dated  forward.  1884 
Munch.  Exam.  12  May  4/4  Dating  forward,  .is  a  thing  un- 
known among  shippers,  for  payment  is  usually  made  a  week 
or  so  after  the  goods  have  been  delivered.  1804  Daily 
News  28  Mar.  7/3  Maize  still,  .dear,  but  cheaper  forward. 

t  2.  Onward  or  further  on  in  a  series  ;  onwards 
from  a  specified  point.  And  soforw ard :  =  and  so 
forth,  et  cetera.  Cf.  FORTH  adv.  2.  Ots. 

c  n^aPronip.  Parv.  173/2  Forwarde,  or  more  vttyr,  ultra, 
xlterius.  1581  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cany.  E. 
hid.  i.  a  a,  Whether  that  from  the  Cape  of  Buena  Esperansa 
forwarde  there  were  anye  Nauigation  to  the  East  India. 
l&3STVBBEsAttat.  Alms.  II.  (1882)  34  If  sixtie  would serue, 
they  must  have  an  hundred,  and  so  forward.  1659  HAM- 
MOND On  I's.  Annot.  3  From  that  tenth  Psalm  forward. 
1663  MARVELL  Corr.  xlvii.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  96, 1  am  this  day- 
beginning  my  long  voyage  to  Archangel,  and  so  forward. 

f  b.  In  the  first  place,  foremost  :  in  phr.  first 
and  forward.  Ots. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  127  Furst  and  foreward  to  folk 
that  ben  i-weddet.  <ri386  CHAUCER  Melib.  T  275  First  and 
forward,  ye  ban  erred  in  [etc.  ] 

3.  Towards  the  front,  in  the  direction  which  a 
person  or  thing  faces,     forward  of  (V  .S.) :  in  front 
of.     To  put  or  set  foot  fonvard  \  see  FOOT  sb.  29. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron-  (1568)  II.  758  Hecamemto 
the  world  with  the  feete  forward.  1548  etc.  [see  FOOT  sb. 
29].  1669  STURMY  Mariner  s  Mag.  u.  82,  I .  .bow  the  Head 
forward  or  backward,  or  over  the  one  side  or  the  other.  1674 
PLAVFORD  Skill  Mus.  n.  103  You  must  begin  with  your  Bow 
forward,  though  the  Bow  be  drawn  forward  the  Note  before. 
1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  226  Its  middle  part  . .  stands 
about  an  Inch  forwarder  than  the  Foreside  of  the  Puppet. 
1762  FOOTE  Lyar  in.  Wks.  1799  I.  308  Your  hood  a  little 
forwarder,  Miss.  1811  Lett.  jr.  Eng.  II.  xlix.  270  The 
skirts  of  the  coat  . .  brought  forward  to  meet  over  the 
thigh.  1852  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Scope  Univ.  Educ.  242  He  may 
have  no  power  at  all  of  advancing  one  step  forward  of  him- 
self. 1856  C.  J.  ANDERSSON  Lake  Ngattii  256  The  ostrich . . 
always  strikes  forward  [with  its  foot].  1891  M.S.  WILKINS 
Humble  Rom.  165  Two  little  thin  dancing  curls.. just  for- 
ward of  her  cap  ! 

b.  To  play  forward,  in  Cricket :  to  reach  for- 
ward in  order  to  play  a  rather  short-pitched  ball. 

1884  Liltywhite's  Cricket  Ann.  101  Rather  too  fond  of 
playing  forward.  1891  W.  G.  GRACE  Cricket  §  5  in  Outdoor 
Games  fy  Recr.  23  If  he  [the  batsman},  .plays  forward,  pitch 
shorter  and  shorter.. until  he  makes  a  mistake. 

4.  Of  continuous  motion :    Towards  what  is  in 
front ;  (moving)  onwards,  on. 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  847  J>e  faster  forward  him  he  faris  pe 
faster  he  snapirs.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  8  b, 
Suche..be  not  mete  to  . .  go  forwarde  in  this  pilgrymage. 
1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  viii.  (1840)  190  His  ships  were 
manned,  victualled,  and  sailing  forward.  1607  DAMPIER 
Voy.  I.  xiii.  346  Meeting  very  strong  Westerly  Winds,  we  got 
nothing  forward  in  many  days.  1732  BERKELEY  Alcipkr. 
iv.  §  15  In  case  they  walk  straight  forward,  in  half  a  hour 
they  shall  meet  men.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  i, 
He  was  desirous  to  hasten  forward.  1855  MRS.  GATTY 
Parables  fr.  Nat.  Ser.  i.  (1869)  50  The  river  is  rushing  for- 
ward ;  the  clouds  are  hurrying  onward. 

b.  with  ellipsis  of  some  part  of  the  vb.  go.  Also 
Mil.,  as  a  word  of  command  fonvard !  forward 
on  !  in  Fox-hunting :  of  the  fox :  Gone  on  in  front. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hum  Iv.  186  His  horse  wolde  nother 
forwarde  nor  backe  warde.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent. 
xv.  86  Therefore  let  us  on  forewarde  as  he  commandeth. 
1833  Regtil.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  25  The  word  Fonvard  . .  is 
given  by  the  commander.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's 
Hist.  Ten  Y.  II.  207  Ibrahim  . .  had  but  to  cry  '  Forward ', 
and  Constantinople  was  his. 

C.  In  advance,  in  front,  ahead. 

1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  V.  369  Dercylus  seems  to  have 
been  sent  forward.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxv.  182  One  of 
our  porters,  .was  sent  forward  to  test  the  [snow]  bridge. 

d.  Back  or  backward  and  fonvard  :  to  and  fro  ; 
see  BACK  adv.  13  and  BACKWARD  adv.  5  b. 

5.  To  the  front  or  to  a  prominent  position  (from 
being  behind  or  in  the  background),  into  view ; 
esp.  in  phrases,  as  to  bring  forward  (see  also  BRING 
v.  17).     To  come  fonvard:  see  COME  v.  58  ;  also, 
to  come  into  existence.     To  put  or  set  forward :  to 
put  forth,  advance,  allege,  offer ;  also  refl.  to  give 
oneself  (vmdue^  prominence. 

1611  BIBLE  2  Estlras  iii.  6  Before  euer  the  earth  came 
forward.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  in.  xl.  252  To  set  for- 
ward . .  such  doctrine  as  was  agreeable  to  Moses.  1783 
BURKE  Rep.  Affairs  hid.  Wks.  XI.  304  He  certainly  has  it 
in  his  power  .to  keep  it  back,  and  bring  it  forward  at  his 
own  times,  1704  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xliv, 
Dorothee,  who  had  lingered  far  behind,  was  called  forward. 
1849  JAMES  Woodman  xviii,  Who  are  you,  my  good  friend, 
who  put  yourself  so  forward  ?  1895  COULSON  KERNAHAN 
God  fy  Ant  Apol.  (ed.  4*  o  The  worst  of  all  reasons  which  in- 
experienced writers  put  forward  for  setting  pen  to  paper. 

t  6.  In  front,  on  the  front  or  front  side.   Obs. 

1618  BOLTON  Florns  i.  xviii.  57  All  their  wounds  were  for- 
ward.   1663  GERBIER  Counsel  101  Caused  ..  the  windowes 
which  were  forward  to  be  made  up. 
b.  fig.  In  a  prominent  position. 

1796  BURKE  Let.  to  C.  y.  Fox  Wks.  1842  II.  391  Ayoung 
man.  .who  stands  very  forward  in  parliament. 

7.  At  an  advanced  point ;  at  a  point  or  position 
which  is  beyond  or  further  than  another.  Cf.  FORTH 
adv.  4. 


FORWARD. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xvii.  18  AH  his  barones  went 
out  of  the  cite,  and  y*  first  nyght  they  lodged  vi.  myle  for- 
warde. i6n  BIBLE  Num.  xxxti.  19  Wee  will  not  inherite 
with  them  on  yonder  side  lordane,  or  forward.  1647  SfR'GGE 
Anelia  Rediv.  IV.  ii.  189  To  secure  the  landing  of  Irish 
or  Welch  supplies  so  much  the  forwarder  towards  the  east. 
1656  Ii.  PHILLIPS  Ptircn.  Patt.  11676)  162  Adding  a  cipher, 
ami  setting  tin-  (-)afigure  forwarder.  1712  J.  JAMES  Ir.Le 
Blond's  Gardening  52  A  little  forwarder  you  find  small 
Cross-ways  with  four  Alleys. 
b.  Of  time  :  In  advance. 

1571  HANMER  C/irnn.  Irel.  (1633)  38, 1  thinke  they  are  too 
forward  in  their  computation.  1810  VINCE  Elem.  Astrtm. 
xxiv.  289  The  time  at  the  place  of  observation  is  forwarder 
than  that  at  Greenwich. 

8.  Naut.    a.  Of  motion  :  Towards  the  fore  pait 
of  a  vessel. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  i.  17  Hawl  forward  the  main 
Bowfine.  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  15  The 
Carpenter  going  forward  to  inspect  the  Chain-Plates. 

b.  Of  position*  At  or  in  the  fore  part  of  a  vessel. 
Fonvard  of  (V.  S.) :  in  front  of.  f  Forward  on  :  at 
the  fore  end,  forward. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  l.  88/1  The  Sayler 
imagined  that  his  horse  was  too  much  laden  ahead,  or  fore- 
ward  on  (as  the  sea  phrase  is).  1688  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2317/1 
Captain  Killegrew.  .being  at  the  same  time  forward  by  the 
Gang- Way.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  Nnv  Invent.  124  The 
butt-ends,  .have  been  as  it  were  abolished  forward  on  for  the 
easie  passage  of  the  Vessel  through  the  water.  1743  BULKE- 
LEY &  CUMMINS  Voy.  S.  Seas  no  Being  obliged  to  lie  for- 
ward with  the  Men.  1794  NELSON  5  Nov.  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
I.  504  Transports  laying,  .with  their  Truce  Flag  hoisted  for- 
ward. 1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxii.  67  Her  only  fault 
being.,  that  she  was  wet  forward,  a  1864  HAWTHORNE 
Amer.  Nole-bks.  (1879)  I- I12  Forward  of  the  ward-room. . 
is  the  midshipmen's  room. 

9.  fig.  Onward,  so  as  to  progress  or  advance. 
Chiefly  in  phr.  to  go  fonvard  (rarely  with  ellipsis 
o!go) :  to  be  in  progress  or  '  on  foot ',  to  be  going 
on.     To  build  forward :  to  continue  building. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chrmi.  (1568)  II.  760 There  must  it 
needes  be  long  ere  any  good  conclusion  go  forwarde.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ezra  iii.  8  To  se  that  the  worke  of  the  house  of 
the  Lorde  wente  forwarde.  a  1600  HOOKER  in  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
(1888}  App.  i.  §  3  It  is  the  nature  of  Gods  most  bountiful  dis- 
position to  build  forward  where  his  foundation  is  once  laid. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  in.  ii.  91  Now  forward  with  your  Tale. 
1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Low  C.  Warres  177  He  would  not 
forget  to  help  forward  the  Belgick  Affairs.  1717  tr.  Frezier's 

"~    °   ° ""le  Climate  is  so  fertile.. that  the  Fruit  is 

the  Year.    1766  GOLDSM.   Vic.  W.  xi, 


Voy.  S.  Sea  119  The  Climate  is  so  fertile ..  tnat  the  Fruit  is 
coming  forward  all  i "  f'~  _'_t 

Mr.  Burchell . .  was  always  fond  of  seeing  some  innocent 


amusement  going  forward.  1788  FRANKLIN  Antobiog,  Wks. 
1840  I.  181,  I  am  got  forward  too  fast  with  my  story.  1793 
SMEATON  Edystone  I..  §  124  My  models  and  preparatory 
matters  were  now  so  far  brought  forward.  183*  HT.  MAR- 
TINEAU  Life  in  Wilds  i.  18  Dinner  was  going  forward.  1865 
Sat.  Rev.  5  Aug.  165  Unless,  .extreme  partisans,  .make  con- 
cessions, there  is  no  getting  any  forwarder.  1891  R.  KIPLING 
City  Dreadf.  Nt.  43  Let's  go  in  here— there  may  be  some- 
thing forward. 

10.  Phrases.    To  put  or  set  fonvard  (a  person)  : 
to  start  onward,  give  a  start  to.    ///.  and  fig.     To 
set  forward  (intr.)  :  to  start  on  a  journey,  set  out. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov,  (1867)  17  Set  forward,  ye  shall 
neuer  labour  yonger.  1581  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's 
Cong.  E.  Ina.  vii.  18  Such  gale  as  would  serue  to  put  him 
forward  on  his  journey.  1650  HUBBEBT  Pill  Formality  203 
The  trips  and  slidtngs  shall  but  set  thee  forwarder  on  thy 
journey.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  iii,  The  next  morning  we 
all  set  forward  together.  1839  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hill  $ 
Valley  \\,  19  To  set  his  young  people  forward  in  the  same 
way  of  life  with  himself.  1859  JF.PHSON  Brittany  xvi.  258 
Her  godfather  . .  straightway  sets  forward  to  avenge  her 
death. 

11.  Comb.  a.  with pres.  pple.,  9.^ forward-hearing 
-creeping,  -flowing*  'looking  adjs.    b.  with  pa.  pple., 
&&  forward-turned  adj. 

1647  H.  MORE  Son%  ofStml\\\.  n.  xxiii,  Strong  *forward- 


ng  tid< 

158  A  child  ..  Brings  hope  with  it,  and  *  for  ward -look  ing 
thoughts-   (  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  v.  46  It  took  his  "forward- 
turned  backe,  and  lookt  out  of  his  breast. 
C.  sb,  [The  adj.  used  absolutely.] 

•f*  1.  The  fore  or  front  part,  the  first  part.  On 
fonvard'.  in  the  beginning  (see  AFOREWARD}.  Obs. 

ciooo  ./ELFRIC  Dent,  xxviii.  13  Drihten  J>e  jesett  simle  on 
foreweard  &  na  on  aefterweard.  ni7S  Lamb.  Horn.  73 
On  forward  bos  cristendomes  ech  man  leorned  his  bileue  er 
hefulht  underfenge. 

f  2.  A  trick  in  wrestling  ;  a  throw  which  causes 
one's  opponent  to  fall  forward  on  his  face.  Obs. 

i6oa  CAREW  Cornwall  76  Many  sleights  and  tricks  apper- 
ta'me  hereunto  . .  Such  are  the  ..  forward  and  backward. 
x6ia  DRAVTON  Poly-olb.  \.  6  They  practise  . .  The  forward, 
backward,  falx. 

3.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 

189*  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Foreward.  .the  fore  end 
of  a  barge  or  other  craft. 

4.  Football.  One  who  plays  in  the  front  line ;  one 
of  the  body  of  players  termed  '  forwards  *,  as  op- 
posed to  *  backs  '  (see  BACK  sb.  21),  whose  duty  is 
to  be  foremost  in  the  attack. 

1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  367/2  Under  the  Rugby  code., 
fifteen  a  side  [is]  the  usual  number  of  players— ten  '  for- 
wards',  two  'half  backs',  one  'three-quarters  back*,  and 
two  '  backs'.  1889  Pauline  VIII.  33  There  is  much  to  be 
learnt  by  the  forwards.  1895  Daily  Chron.  17  Jan.  6/4  The 
side  whose  forwards  were  beaten  won  the  match. 


FORWARD. 

Forward  (ffr-rwaad),  v.    [f.  FORWARD  adv.] 

1.  trans.  To  help  or  push  forward  ;  to  advance, 
assist,  hasten,  promote,  urge  on.     Also,  fto  put 
forward,  set  on  foot  (obs.  rare). 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /I'',  i.  i.  33  Then  let  me  heare-.What 
yesternight  our  Councell  did  decree  In  forwarding  this  deere 
expedience.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Inttll.  vi.  (1628)  172 
Hec  was  greatly  encouraged  and  forwarded  in  the  matter 
by  diuers  of  his  most  inward  friendes.  1728  MORGAN 
Algiers  II.  i.  219  The  Moriscoes  of  Africa,  .were  often  for- 
warded and  assisted  by  them  in  their  nocturnal  Expedi- 
tions. 1780  BURKE  Let.  to  Burgh  Wks.  IX.  243  He  [Lord 
North] .  .forwarded  two  bills,  that  for  encouraging  the  growth 
of  tobacco,  and  that  for  giving  a  bounty  on  exportation  of 
hemp  from  Ireland.  1786  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  24  July, 
After  doing  whatever  I  can  to  forward  my  dress  for  the  next 
morning,  I  go  to  bed.  1806  WELLINGTON  in  Owen  De$p. 
Ixxvi,  This  prince  . .  showed  every  disposition  to  impede 
rather  than  to  forward  the  operations  of  the  British  army. 
1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xvi.  33  To  protect  its 
rights  and  to  forward  its  interests. 

2.  To  accelerate  the  growth  of  (plants,  etc.). 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  412  So  wee  may  House  our  owne  Coun- 

trey  Plants  to  forward  them,  and  make  them  come  in  the  Cold 
Seasons.  1707  Curios,  in  Hitsb.  fy  Card.  266  A  Dunghill. . 
is  of  wondrous  Efficacy  to  forward  the  Flowers.  1720  SWIFT 
Apollo  to  Dean  Wks.  1755  IV.  i.  16  Whenever  I  shine,  I 
forward  the  grass,  and  I  ripen  the  vine.  1845  Florists 
Jrnl.  £5  They  [plants]  will  be  forwarded,  or  retarded, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  season. 

3.  To  send  forward,  send  to  an  ulterior  destina- 
tion (a  thing,  rarely  a  person).     In  commercial 
language  often  loosely,  to  dispatch,  send  by  some 
regular  mode  of  conveyance. 

1757  FRANKLIN  Let.  to  Wife  in  Bigelow  Life  (1881)  I.  378 
The  black  silk  was  sent  to  Mr.  Neates,  who  undertook  to 
forward  it  in  some  package  of  his.  1757  Affect.  Narr. 
Wager  33  Where  they  might  meet  with  ..an  Opportunity  also 
of  being  forwarded  to  their  own  Home.  1790  BURKE  Fr. 
Rev.  Pref.  3  That  letter  ..  has  been  since  forwarded  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  1844  LINCARD  Anglo- 
Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  iii.  122  Who.  .forwarded  him  in  safety  to 
Rome.  1883  F.  M.  PEARD  Contrad.  xii,  There  is  a  letter 
which  should  be  forwarded  to  my  brother.  Mod.  (Comm.) 
We  have  this  day  forwarded  to  your  address  per  S.W.R. 
three  boxes  marked  [etc.]. 

t  b.  To  pass  on,  publish  abroad.   Obs. 

1713  Guardian  No.  i  P  i  His  countenance  is  communi- 
catedto  the  publick.  .and  forwarded  by  engravers,  artists  by 
way  of  mezzo-tinto,  etc. 

4.  Bookbinding.  To  get  (a  sewed  book)  ready  for 
the  '  finisher '  by  putting  a  plain  cover  on  (see  FOB- 

WAHDING  Vbl.  sb.  2). 

Hence  Fcrrwarded  ppl.  a.  (in  I7th  c.  occas. 
f  forwardly  disposed,  eager) ;  Fo'rwarding  ppl.  a. 

a  1674  CLARENDON  Snru.  Leviath.  (1676)  208  None  are 
more  glad  to  see  those  punishments  inflicted,  or  more  for- 
warded to  promote  it,  then  [etc.].  1691  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc. 
315  Enough  to  ingage  us  to  seek  out  for  the  best  and  most 
forwarding  Assistances.  1776  BARKER  in  Pkil.  Trans. 
LXVI.  371  The  latter  part  of  that  month  was  warm  and  for- 
warding. 1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xv.  (1813)  238  When 
these  forwarded  beans  are  planted  in  rows  singly.  1894  MRS. 
H.  WARD  Marcella  III.  96  She  had  received  a  forwarded 
letter  from  that  old  friend. 

Forward :  see  FOBEWABD. 

Forwarder  ;f^-JW3idai).    [f.  prec.  +  -EB*.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  forwards. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erastti.  Par.  Eph.  Prol. ,  A  fyne  fore- 
warder  of  the  ghospels  lybertie.  1611  COTGR.,  Poulseavant 
..  an  overseer,  and  forwarder  of  a  worke  that  requires  hast. 
1611  BARREY  Rain  Alley  v.  i,  Nor  am  I  ..  seconder,  per- 
s  wader,  forwarder,  Principal),  or  maintainer  of  this  late  theft 
1681  CHETHAM  Angler's  Vade-m.  xii.  §  2  (1689)  308  Fresh 
Water  being  a  great  Forwarder  of  Fishes  feeding.  1797 
BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  1808  VIII.  274  Contempt  of 
the  suppliant  is  not  the  best  forwarder  of  a  suit.  1840  CAR- 
LYLE  Heroes  ii.  (1858)  222  Mecca . .  had  at  one  time  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000;  buyers,  forwarders  of  those  Eastern  and 
Western  products. 

2.  Bookbinding.  (See  quot.  1890.) 

1870  Echozo  Dec.,  The  men.  .are  divided  into  two  classes, 
forwarders  and  finishers.  1875  Ore's  Diet,  Arts  I.  424  The 
ends  of  the  cords  are  then  drawn  by  the  '  forwarder '  through 
holes  pierced  in  the  boards.  1890  ZAEHNSDORF  Binding  Bk. 
1 8  Forwarder,  the  workman  who  takes  the  books  after  they 
are  sewn,  and  advances  them  to  the  covering  department. 

Fo'rwarding,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING i.] 

1.  The   action  of  the  vb.   FOBWABD  in  various 
senses.     Also  gerundially,  with  omission  of  in. 

'633  J-  GORE  Well-doing  17  Like  that  which  Bias  calls 
ey«ojnj»»  TTpoicoir^v  the  Backeward  forwarding  of  a  cause. 
1707  Curios,  in  Husb,  fy  Gard.  268  Horse-dung,  and  Kennel- 
Water,  contribute,  .to  the  forwarding  of  Plants.  1711  SWIFT 
yrnl,  to  Stella  28  Sept.,  The  people  in  general  know  that  a 
peace  is  forwarding.  1817  Evans1  Parl.  Debates  1381  Sir  J. 
Newport  urged  the  immediate  forwarding  of  the  measure. 

2.  spec,  in  Bookbinding.  The  operation  of  putting 
a  plain  cover  on  a  book  previously  sewn,  and  other- 
wise making  it  fit  for  the  *  finisher's*  hands. 

1893  E.G.  DUFF  Early  printed  Bks.  193  Even  a  study 
of  the  forwarding  of  a  binding  is  of  great  help.  1895 
ZAEHNSUORF  ffist.  Book  binding  13  His  backs  were  firm, 
and  his  forwarding  excellent. 

3.  attrib.  as,  forwarding  department^  -rootn\  for- 
warding agent,  merchant,  one  whose  business  is 
the    receiving    and   shipment   or   transmission   of 
goods  ;  forwar  ding  -note  (see  quot.). 

1839  STORY  Bailments  Index,  Forwarding  merchant. 
1869  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Aug.  10  The  same  building  also  in- 
cludes.^ telegraph  office,  and  a  forwarding  department, 
where  remittances  are  sent  from  friends  of  emigrants,  and 
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all  other  miscellaneous  letters  received  and  forwarded.  1879 
CassefTs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  40  The  book  now  passes  from  the 
women  to  the  forwarding  room,  where  several  processes 
occur.  1882  CASSELL,  Forwarding  note  (C0/«/«.),  a  note  in 
which  is  entered  a  description  of  goods  or  parcels,  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  consignor  and  consignee,  to 
be  sent  along  with  goods,  £c.,  conveyed  by  a  carrier 
^American}.  189*  E.  RKEVES  llomewd.  Bound  327  He 
employed  a  forwarding  agent. 

Forwardly    (fp-Jwaidli),   adv.    (and    a.)      [f. 
FORWARD  a.  +  -LY.] 
A.  adv. 

1.  In  a  forward  manner ;  readily,  promptly, 
eagerly;  presumptuously,  pertly. 

1553  HULOET,  Forwardly  or  towardly,  rccle.  1587  FLEM- 
ING Contn.  Hoiiiished  III.  1579/2  He  was  not  so  suddenlie 
come,  as  forwardlie  welcome.  1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm. 
for  Year  \.  Ep.  Ded. ,  You  must  not  admire  too  for- 
wardly  for  your  own  sake.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Uitd.  iv. 
viii.  §  3,  I  grant,  as  forwardly  as  any  one,  that  they  are 
all  true.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  504  r  5  The  fellow,  .very 
forwardly,  and  like  a  man  who  was  willing  to  deal,  told 
him  [etc.].  1812  \V.  GODWIN  Let.  in  Hogg  Life  Shelley 
(1858)  II.  iii.  86,  I  shall  still  acknowledge  as  forwardly  as 
ever  the  lovely  qualities.  1813  Examiner  15  Feb.  105/2 
Men  being  forwardly  obedient  to  all  the  impulses  they  receive 
from  themselves. 

t  2.  In  a  forward  position,  in  the  fore  part.  Obs. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  24  The  Cartilages,  which  the 
ribbes  forwardly  produce,  are  diuerse.  1646  SisT.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xix.  261  If  the  home  have  this  situation,  and 
be  so  forwardly  affixed.  1654  tr.  Snidery's  Curia  Pol.  189 
When  his  valour  marched  so  forwardly  in  the  Van. 

3.  In  a  forward  direction,  towards  the  front.   U.S. 

1876  MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  %  Ins.  yi.  82  We  did  not  come 
upon  it  forwardly.  .we  moved  alongside  it.  1884  Harper's 
Mag.  Jan.  263/1  The.. hands  were  stretched  out  forwardly, 
as  though  feeling  the  way. 

f  4.  Early,  prematurely.    Obs. 

21641  Bp.  R.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  <•  Man.  (1642)  546  Mary, 
Cleophas  his  daughter,  was  forwardly  married,  and  a  mother 
before  she  was  5  yeers  old. 

fB.  adj.    a.  Eager,   ready,     b.  Advanced  (in 
growth  or  progress).     Also,  of  a  season :  Early. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxvii.  (18871 151  Til  the  childe 
be  either  in  the  grammar  schole,  by  orderly  ascent,  and  not 
by  two  forewardly  hast.  1508  BARCKLEY  Felic.  .Va«  Ded. 
(1603)  *iv  b,  It  was  so  forwardly  that  I  could  not  well  hinder 
the  impression.  1647  TRAPP  Comui.  Matt,  xviii.  21  Peter 
is  still  the  same ;  ever  too  forwardly  and  forth-puttinr 


Hence  t  Po-rwardliness,  forward  condition. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Luke  xxi.  38  Let  our  people  look  upon 
their  forwardliness.  1667  Loitd.  Gaz.  No.  220/2  The  two 
Men  of  War  that  were  bull  ding . .  are  in  a  good  forwardliness. 

Forwardmost  (fjJuwajdm^st),  a.,  superl. 
rare-1,  [f.  FORWARD  a.  +  -MOST.]  Most  to  the 
front,  foremost ;  nearest. 

1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  (1863)  24  Making  the  sweeps 
.  .appear  as  black  as  ebony,  between  us  and  the  flash  of  the 
forwardmost  gun. 

Forwardness  (f^uwajdnes).     [see  -NESS.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  forward ;  ad- 
vancement towards  completion  or  perfection. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xxviii.  41  Whan  this  croisy 
was  m  gret  forwardnesse,  for  there  was  no  spekyng  but 
therof.  1596  DRAYTON  Leg.  i.  677  Whilst  in  so  faire  forward- 
nesse it  was.  1661  MARVELL  Corr.  xxiv.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  59 
That  Bill,  which  is  in  good  forwardnesse  to  be  presented  to 
the  House.  1711  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4836/1  Funds,  .which are 
hitherto  in  no  forwardness  of  being  compleat.  1779  FORREST 
Voy.  N.  Guinea.  298  The  arts  are  in  no  kind  of  forwardness 
here.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  129  Mr.  Jessop  had  . . 

tot  other  things  in  forwardness  that  had  been  committed  to 
is  charge.   1851  HELPS  Camp.  Solit.  xii.  242  Till  it  [a  work] 
is  in  some  state  of  forwardness. 

t  b.  Furtherance,  advancement.   Obs. 

1391  Trout.  Raigue  K.  John  n.  (1611)89  Thus  fortune 

(Lords)  acts  to  your  forwardnesse.  i«*  RICHARDSON  Pamela 

IV.  209  If  you  should  [chuse  to  be  divorced  from  me],  I  will 

give  your  Wishes  all  the  Forwardness  that  I  honourably  can. 

2.  (Unusual)  advancement  towards  maturity  :  a. 
of  a  child ;  b.  of  a  crop,  the  season,  etc. 

1693  Humours  %  Com.  Town  21  Parents,  .bring  them  to 
a  bold  Confidence.. and  this  they  miscall  Wit,  and  hopeful 
forwardness.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  95  f  4  The  Satisfac- 
tion the  Father  took  in  the  Forwardness  of  his  Son.  1789 
MRS.  Piozzi  Journ.  France  II.  376  The  forwardness  of  the 
season,  c  1790  WILLOCK  Voy.  99  Gardens  . .  all  in  great 
forwardness.  (11864  HAWTHORNE  Anter.  Note-bks.  (1879) 
II.  139  Our  peas  are  in  such  forwardness. 

3.  The    quality   of    being    forward;    readiness, 
promptness,  eagerness,  zeal,     f  Also,  proneness  or 
inclination  to. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  69  In  my  body  and 
flesshe  I  fynde  no  good,  ne  forwardnes  to  perfeccyon.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  58  A  man  of.  .apt  forwardenes  to  attempte 
thynges.  1611  BIBLE  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  I  know  the  forwardnesse 
of  your  mind.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  i.  xlii.  68  Not  by 
reason  of  any  forwardnesse  in  him  to  anger.  1696  SOUTHERNS 
Oroonoko  iv.  ii,  I  speak  . .  in  my  desire  And  forwardness  to 
serve  so  great  a  man.  1817-18  COBBETT  Rcsid.  U.  S.  (1822) 
84,  I  have  observed  in  the  American  farmers ..  not  the  least 
backwardness,  but  great  forwardness,  to  applaud  and  admire 
my  mode  of  cultivating  these  crops.  1853  GROTE  Greece  n. 
Ixxx.  X.  480  The  extreme  forwardness  with  which  these 
leaders  exposed  themselves.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III. 
217  Forwardness  to  take  office. 

4.  Over -readiness,  presumptuous  self-confidence  ; 
hence,  lack  of  becoming  modesty,  boldness. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  ii.  159  Since  the  youth  will  not  be 
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intreated  His  owne  perill  on  his  forwardnesse.  i6i>  WOODALL 
Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  162  There  is  a  fault  in  young  Sur- 
geons of  forwardnesse  in  taking  too  much  blood  at  Sea.  1677 
Govt.  Venice  145  It  is  indecency  and  too  much  forwardness 
in  young  Men  to  enquire  into  the  Institution  of  their  Laws, 
and  demand  Reasons  for  them.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  45 
In  France  it  is  usual  to  bring  their  Children  into  Company, 
and  to  cherish  in  'em,  from  their  Infancy,  a  kind  of  For- 
wardness and  Assurance.  1827  LVTTON  Pelliam  xii.  Nobody 
will  call  your  civility  forwardness  and  pushing.  1875  MRS. 
RANDOLPH  W.  Hyacinth  1. 129  She  snuos  him  in  the_ . .  most 
remorseless  manner. .  His  forwardness  is  quite  amazing. 

Forwards  (fp-iwaidz!,  adv.  (and  a.)     [f.  FOR- 
WARD with  advb.  genitive  -s :  see  -WARDS.] 
A.  adv.   =  FORWARD  ailv.  in  its  various  senses. 

The  present  distinction  in  usage  betweeny^rrfrtrrfandy^r- 
wards  is  that  the  tatter  expresses  a  definite  direction  viewed 
in  contrast  with  other  directions.  In  some  contexts  either 
form  may  be  used  without  perceptible  difference  of  mean- 
ing ;  the  following  are  examples  m  which  only  one  of  them 
can  now  be  used  :  '  The  ratchet-wheel  can  move  only  for- 
wards ' ;  '  the  right  side  of  the  paper  has  the  maker's  name 
reading  forwards ' ;  *  if  you  move  at  all  it  must  be  for- 
wards ' ;  '  my  companion  has  gone  forward ' ;  '  to  bring  a 
matter  forward';  'from  this  lime  forward'.  The  usage 
of  earlier  periods,  and  of  modern  dialects,  varies  greatly  from 
that  of  mod.  standard  English.  In  U.S.  forward  is  now 
generally  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  forwards,  which  was 
stigmatized  by  Webster  (1832)  as  '  a  corruption  '. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  61  Fro  this  forewardes  nevere 
entred  such  Filthe.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  vii,  And 
sire  Brastias  was  maade  wardeyn  to  wayte  vpon  the  northe 
fro  Trent  forwardes.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  I.  ix.  24  To 
marche  forwardis  a  quantite  of  paaces.  1531  T.  WILSON 
Logike  (1580)  10  The!  will  ..  with  good  endevour  fillip 
Nature  forewardes.  15601-78  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot.  (1621) 
47  We  leave  it  . .  to  be  weighed  by  your  honours  wisdome, 
and  set  forwards  by  your  authority.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace. 
New  Invent.  122  An  . .  unlevel  keel  drooping  forwards.  1703 
MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  17  The  Teeth  of  the  File  are  made  to 
cut  forwards.. for  it  cuts  not  coming  back.  1785  PALEY 
Mar.  Philos.  (1818)  II.  283  When  . .  we  carry  forwards  our 
views.  1809  PINKNEY  Trav.  France  57  If  he  can  come  for- 
wards, and  prove  . .  that  he  has  merely  been  absent.  1844 
DICKENS  Mart.  Ckuz.  xxxiii,  He  was  backwards  and  for- 
wards constantly.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  16  May  5/1  Police- 
men . .  have  to  carry  him  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  police  station  and  the  workhouse. 

f  B.  adj.  =  FORWARD  a.  Obs.  rare. 
1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus  Ann,  in.  x.  (1622)  78  A  valiant 
warriour,  and  forwards  in  all  his  charges.^  1615  BACON  Ess., 
7>ar<x//?(Arb.)524Let  him  be  rather  aduised  in  his  Answers, 
then  forwards  to  tell  Stories.  1636  —  Syhia  §  422  Quere,  if 
laying  of  Straw  some  height  about  the  Body  of  a  Tree,  will 
not  make  the  Tree  forwards. 

t  Forwa-rn,  forewa-rn,  v.  Obs.   [OE.  for- 

wiernan,  f.  FOK-  prefj-  +  wiernan  to  forbid  :  see 
WARNZ>.-]  trans.  To  prohibit,  forbid.  With  double 
obj.,  or  obj.  of  the  person  and  to  with  inf.  or  from. 
Beowulf  (Gr.)  420  pzt  bu  me  ne  forwyrne  . .  baet  ic  mote 
[etc.].  1:893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  n.  iv.  (Sweet)  76  Him  ba;r 
se  ziunga  cyning  baes  oferfaereldes  forwiernan  mehte.  a  1175 
Cott.  Horn.  221  Hwi  wolde  god  swa  litles  binges  him  for- 
werne.  c  i*>5  LAY.  3497  Nule  heo  me  do  na  wurse  {tonne 
hire  lond  forwurnen.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2809  pus  damesels 
for-werne))  al,  bat  me  greueb  werst.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin 
on  Deut.  xxvii.  163  He  forewarneth  vs  here  to  make  any 
vndergods  or  meane  gods.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  67  He 
prohibited  and  forewarned  them  the  companie  of  strangers. 
1690  SHADWELL  Am.  Bigot  in,  This  wicked  Duenna,  .has 
forwarn'd  her  the  house.  1708  S.  SEWALL  Diary  8  Sept. 
(1879)  II.  236,  I  meet  the  Workman  by  Mr.  Pemberton  s 
Gate,  and  forewarn  him  from  making  of  it.  1820  LAMB 
Elia  Ser.  i.  C/irisfs  Hasp.  35  years  ago,  He  did  not  know 
that  the  thing  had  been  forewarned. 

t  For-wa-ry,  v .  Obs.    [f.  FOR-  prefl  +  OE. 

wiryin,  \\'AKY  v.  to  curse;  cf.  OHG./urwergett.] 
trans.  To  curse.  Hence  Forwa'ried  ///.  a. 

c  laoo  ORMIN  8048  patt  tatt  man  iss  fomvarrjedd  batt  [etc.]. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  1350  (Trin.)  Abelle  bat  kaym  slouje  for- 
waryed  wijt. 

tForwa'ste,  v.  Obs.  Also  6-7  forewaste. 
Pa.  pple.  6  forwaste.  [f.  FOR-  prefl  +  WASTE  ».] 
trans.  =  WASTE  v.  in  various  senses ;  to  lay  waste  ; 
to  use  up,  exhaust ;  to  render  emaciated  or  feeble ; 
to  spend  wastefully. 

1563  SACKVILLE  Induct.  Mirr.  Mag.  xi,  A  piteous  wight, 
whom  love  had  al  forwaste.  a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Flowers, 
Jocasta  Wks.  (1587)  91  Then  set  aside  these  vaine  fore- 
wasted  words.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  365  The  rest 
both  in  face  and  apparell  so  forewasted,  that  they  seemed  to 
beare  a  great  conformitie  with  the  sauages.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  i.  xi.  i  And  their  forwasted  kingdom  to  repayre. 
1630  LORD  Banians  %  Fences  31  To  make  their  forewasted 
powers,  .to  renew  their  vigour. 

Forwatched :  see  FOR-  tnf?  6  b. 

t  Forwa'X,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  forweaxan,  (.  FOR- 
pref.\  +  weaxan,  WAX  v.  Cf.  Ger.  verwachsen.] 
intr.  To  grow  to  excess,  overgrow,  swell.  Hence 
Forwa'xen///.  a. 

c  897  K.  JELKRED  Gregory's  Past.  xl.  (1872)  292  Sumu 
[treowu]  he  cearf .  .SyUes  hie  to  (Ssem  forweoxen  ojet  hie  for- 
searoden.  c  1000  Sax.  Lecchd.  I.  80  Wi3  bon  be  man  on 
wambe  forweaxen  sy.  CI475  Partenay  2990  Horrible  gret 
was,  a  forwoxen  grome,  Such  another  neuer  had  he  sain. 

Forwe,  obs.  form  of  FURROW. 

t  Forwea'n,  i>.  06s.  [OE.  *forwenian  ;  only 
in  pa.  pple.  foi-wened,  'insolens  Corpus  Gloss. ; 
cf.  Ger.  verwohnen.]  trans.  To  accustom  to  bad 
habits,  spoil  by  over-indulgence,  pamper. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  33  v.rr.  Let  no  wynnyng  for.wanye 
hem,  let  no  welthe  for-wany  hem.  1399  —  Kick.  Rcdelcs 
I.  27  [Theylwalwcd  in  herwillis  fforweyned  in  hereyouthe. 


FORWEAR. 


t  ForweaT,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Yon-pref.1  +  WEAK  v.] 
trans.  To  wear  out,  wear  away,  exhaust. 

c  1105  LAV.  14470  penne  mihtc  (m  mid  winne  H  lif  al  uor- 
werien  mid  hauekcn  &  mid  hunden  hiied-plajie  lumen. 
a  1140  Sawles  ll'ardc  in  Call.  Horn.  =51  pah  ich  hefdc  a 
busent  tungen  of  stele  and  talde  a^et  ha  weren  alle  for- 


1"-    ">r*" 

_;  had  he 

none,  DUI  tney  were  ai  loruroKc,  lurwciyu,  auu  forfaren. 
<i  1577  GASCOIGNE  Fltnvcrs,  Jocasta  Wks.  (1587)  104  You  a 
\veake  old  woman  forworne  with  yeares. 

Hence  Forwea'ring  vbl.  sb. 

1609  R.  BABNERD  Faithf.  Skefk.  85  Some  in  meditating 
doe  vsc  to  speake  and  gesture ;  but  this  a  forewearing  of 
the  spirits,  and  too  Histrionian  like. 

Forweary  a.  Obs.  :  see  FOR-  pref.1  10. 

Forweary  (fpfrwi^ri),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  Also 
6-9  fore-,  [f.  FOB-  pref.1  +  WEARY  v.]  trans. 
To  weary,  tire  out. 

F  An  intr.  sense, '  to  become  wearied  *  is  given  in  the  Cent. 
Diet,  with  reference  to  Palsgr.,  but  he  has  only^the  trans, 
sense.  Many  of  the  examples  of  the  pa.  pple.  might  admit 
of  being  referred  to  the  intrans.  use. 


piowe  snaKein  my  nanae,  my  pen  waxetn  auue,  ror  weryu 
and  tyred.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinsked  III.  1320/2 
The  foure  foster  children  of  desire  entered  in  a  braue  chariot 
.  .  as  men  forewearied  and  halfe  ouercome.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  8  The  Christians  forewearied  with  long 
travel,  were  not  able  farre  to  follow  the  Chace.  1819  W. 
TENNANT  Papistry  Stornftt  (1827)  112  Hawkey.  .Within 
the  byre  forwearyt  stood.  1831  MOTHERWELL  Tim  t/te 
Tncktt  10  A  spectre-ship,  Forwearied  of  the  storm  and 
ocean.  1867  MORRIS  Jason  i.  389  A  pleasant  bed  For  tired 
limbs.  .Of  sandalled  nymph,  forewearied  with  the  chase. 

Hence  Forwearied/^/.a.  ;  Forwearying  vbl.sb. 

156*  LEIGH  Armorie  (1597)  126  b,  As  forwearied  souldiers. 
1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xvii.  15  After  long  forwerying, 
he  lay  as  it  were  in  a  slomber.  1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse 
Wks  (Grosart)II.  134  The  verie  thought  ..  woulde  haue 
inspired  thy  forewearied  Muse  with  new  furie.  1855  SINGLE- 
TON i'irgil  I.  210  His  forwearied  limbs. 

tPorwee'p,  v.  Obs.  Pa.  pple.  forwepe, 
•weped,  -wept(e.  [f.  FOB-  pref.  '  +  WEEP.]  intr. 
a.  To  exhaust  oneself  with  weeping,  b.  Of  a  vine: 
To  bleed  excessively. 

c  1350  Will.  Palernc  2868  pe  quen  was  wery  for-wept  & 
went  to  bedde.  c  1420  Pallati.  on  Husb.m.  1149  Vines  that 
forwepe  &  tume  away  (from  fruit.  1413  JAS.  I.  Kingis  Q. 
Ixxiii,  For-wepit  and  for-pleynit  pitously.  a  tynChaitcer's 
Dreme  Wks.  (1687)  606/2  With  visage  and  ein  all  forwept, 
And  pale,  as  man  longe  vnslept. 

t  ForweKe^we,  v.  Obs.  [ME.,  f.  FOB-/«/I 
+  welewe,  ?  related  to  WEIK  v.~\  intr.  To  wither, 
decay,  dry  up.  Only  in  fa.  pple. 

a  1300  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  22  pe  stapes  he  [Seth]  vond  uor- 
welwed.  c  1300  Life  Jesus  (Horstm.)  846  pe  figer  felde  a  non 
is  lef  .  .  And  fur  weolewede  as  a  stok.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  1255 
OTrin.  )  In  bat  weye  shal  bou  .  .se  be  steppes  of  bi  moder  &  me 
ror  welewed  in  bat  gres  grene. 

+  Forwe'lk,  v.  Obs.  ff.  FOB-  /«/i  +  WELK  v.] 
trans.  To  wither.  Hence  Forwe'lked  ///.  a. 

1  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  361  A  foul  forwelked  thing 
was  she.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  73  b,  They  weare  away 
with  continuance,  euen  as  Time  doth  weare  and  fore-welke 
[1611  fore-walke]  vs.  1616  BULLOKAR,  Forrwelked,  dried  vp. 

t  Forwe-nd,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FOR-  pref.  '  +  WEND. 
Cf.  MLG.  vonvenden,  MHG.  venvenden.]  trans. 
To  turn  into  (something)  ;  to  turn,  incline,  dispose. 

c  1150  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1121  So  ist  nu  forwent  mirie  dale  In  to 
drmhed.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  24728  (Fairf.)  We  prai  bat  lauedi 
be  for-wende  bat  we  mai  finde  hir  sonc  our  frende. 

t  Forwe-rpe,  forworpe,  v  .  Obs.    [OE./<w- 

weorpan,  f.  FOR-  pref}  +  weorpan,  WARP  v.,  to 
throw.]  trans.  To  cast  away,  cast  off,  reject. 

Beowu!/(Gr.)2&72  Mseg  secjan,  se  be  wyle  soS  sprecan.  . 
PJEI  he  .  .  juSsewasdu.  .forwurpc.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  105 
Ood  nele  >ct  we  beon  gredie  }itseras,  ne  ec  for  weorld  aelpe 
forworpan  ure  ehtan.  c  izio  'Bestiary  345  Forwerpen  pride 
euril[c]  del,  so  hert  do3  his  homes.  „  1125  A  Mr.  R.  150  Al 
so  god  dede  (>et  wule  adeaden  forworpeS  hire  rinde,  bet  is, 
unheleS  hire.  a.  I3oo  E.  E.  Psalter  I.  12  [li.  n]  Ne  for- 
werpe  me  fra  face  of  (>e. 

tForwhi'le.  Obs.  rare-1.  Something  that 
lasts  only  •  for  a  while  '. 


j  ~-«U.  *'"•  21  He.  .hath  noo  root  in  himself, 
and  y-rfoor  is  but  a  forwhile. 

t  Forwho-re,  v  .  Obs.  [f.  FOR-  pref\  +  WHORE 
s6.\  trans.  To  lead  into  unchastity  ;  to  debauch, 
defile.  Also  refi.  andjfc. 

c  ino  ORMIN  2043  5ho  forrhoredd  wass  purrh  ful  forrlelerr- 


Hence     orwho'red  ppl  a 

mlS  gSMft  SfflT  =3  S 

T  i  orwfcy,  adv.  and  conj.    Obs.      Forms  •    i 
for-hwl  -hw?,  2-4  .hwi  (3  -we,  -wi),  ^-s  -qui, 

*qU7  '  ^  /T^'  4~  'Why'     [°E-/'"-*«'V,  -f.  FOB 
pnp.  +  liwl,  WHY,  instr.  o!Awset.  neut.  of  hwd  who  ?] 

1.  As  direct  interrog.  For  what  reason  ?    Why? 

l^r00  r*!-  Ps'  •?'"•  /  fe'  Iordan«".  for  hwi  jengdest  on 
baclmg  ?    c  1,75  Lamb.  Horn.  .53  Ach  for-hwi  nemneS  ure 
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drihten  bis  fa  to  neddre.  c  1200  OKMIN  12690  Forrwhi  wass 
batt  tatt  Sannt  lohan  amang  be  leode  sej^de  off  Crist,  uut 
[etc.],  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  11157  loseph,  dauid  sun,  for-qui 
[c  1340  (Fairf.)  for-why]  Wil  bou  leue  \>\  spuse  mari  ?  c  1475 
Partenay  ^464  Alas  !  this  for-whi  hast  thou  me  in  hate  ? 
b.  ellipl.  and  fjuasi-ZH/.  Cf.  the  use  of  WHY  ? 

In  many  early  examples  the  interpretation  '  because  '  (see 
B.)  would  be  equally  suitable,  the  punctuation  being  merely 
due  to  the  editors. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  ^  Ure  helendes  on  tocume  bmcd 
.  .grisliche  alle  manne.  Forwi  !  for  bat  (etc.).  1513  BRAD- 
SHAW  St.  \Verburge  11.  1019  The  horses  had  no  power  any 
part  to  take  :  For  why  ?  by  myracle  theyr  heedes  all . .  Were 
vp  holden  in  the  ayre.  1561  KETHE  Ps.  c.  4  'All  people 
that  on  earth  do  dwell'.  For  why?  The  Lord  our  God  is 
good.  1601  in  Farr  J.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  425  r°r  whV? 
temptations  doe  approach  vs  fast. 

2.  As  indirect  interrog.  For  what  reason,  why. 

c  1x75  Lamb.  Horn.  81  Her  me  ah  to  understonden  for-whi 
hit  sera  alf  quic.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  507  Schaw  sumwhet  of 
ham,  for  hwi  ha  beon  wurSe  for  to  beon  iwurSjet.  c  13*0 
Cast.  Love  115  The  reson  is  good  and  feir  for-whi.  c  1384 
CHAUCER  H.  Fame  I.  20  To  knowe  . .  the  causis  Ffor-why 
this  is  more  then  that  cause  is.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4325 
And  I  sail  quethe  \K  forqui  &  qtiat  is  be  cause. 

ellipt.  1710  SWIFT  "}rnl.  to  Stella  23  Dec.,  I  will  tell  you 
no  more  at  present,  guess  for  why. 

3.  Writh  connective  force :  On  account  of  which, 
for  which  cause  ;  wherefore. 

c  1275  Death  31  in  O.  E.  Misc.  170  Ah  seoo5en  moni  mon 
bi^et  bores  and  halle  For-hwi  be  wrecche  sawle  schal  in-to 
pine  ualle.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  2478  Alle  our  syns 
pat  may  be  knawen,  Commes  of  our-selven.  .For-why,  with- 
outen  God  we  syn  sone.  a  1400-50  A  le.rander  4584  je  say 
5e  sawe  neuire  soile,  ne  na  citis  biggis  . .  For-quy  as  bestis 
on  be  bent  je  growe  on  be  greuys.  c  1430  Pil&r.  Lyf  Man. 
hode  i.  xli.  (1869)  59  The  doublet  is  maad  with  poynynges, 
For  whi  it  is  cleped  a  pourpoynt.  1502  ARNOLDE  Chron. 
(1811)  18  For  why  we  wyl  and  stedfastly  commaunde  that 
[etc.]. 
B.  conj.  1.  Because ;  =  FOR  conj.  i. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6975  Gi'itt.)  For-qui  pai  held  pair  lay 
lastand,  Was  na  folk  paim  miht  wid-stand.  c  1384  CHAUCER 
H.  Fame  n.  45  And  al  my  felynge  gan  to  dede  For  whi  hit 
was  to  gretc  affray.  14. .  Lanfratic's  Chirurg.  214  For- 
micam  pou  schalt  brenne,  fforwhi  a  cauterie  drawibout  al  be 
matere  pat  is  corrupt,  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  o/Aymon  ix. 
202  But  no  man  that  hath  ony  rayson  in  his  hede  ought  not 
to  counseyll  you  the  same  for  whi  the  daunger  is  there  gretc. 
1584  R.  SCOT  Dacov.  Witcticr.  x.  ii.  144  Regard  nodreames, 
for  why  the  mind  Of  that  in  Sleepe  a  view  doth  take,  Which 
[etc.].  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  %  Selv.  188  The  Argument. . 
will  ever  fall  short  upon  this  score  :  For  why,  there  is  not 
a  full  reckoning  up  of  those  attributes  of  his  [God's]  that  have 
to  do  in  the  work.  1883  E.  A.  FREEMAN  MS.  letter.  It 
will  be  pleasant  if  you  jjo  to  the  Old  Borough  ..  Forwhy  in 
that  case  you  will  cerlamly  come  on  hither. 

b.  For  why  that :  \a)  -sense  i ;  (*)  on  the  con- 
sideration that ;  provided  that. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3500  pe  fader  luued  esau  for  fode,  For- 
qui  pat  he  was  archer  gode.  a  1450  Le  Marts  Arth.  389 
(Roxb.)  Thou  shall  haue  yiftis  good,  For  why  pat  thou  wilte 
dwelle  wyth  me. 

2.  =FoRf0«/.  2  (  =  L.  nam,  enini). 
_  a  1300  Cursor  .If.  15242  Drinckes  all  o  pis  he  said  For-qui 
it  es  mi  blod.  1388  WYCLIF  Gen.  iii.  5  For  whi  (Vulg.  enini] 
God  woot  that,  in  what  euere  dai  ?e  schulen  etc  therof  [etc.]. 
c  1449  PECOCK  Refr.  iv.  iv.  445  Forwhi  whi  schulde  he  thanne 
more  correcte.  .than  be  correctid,  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence 
(i866ji8Saturnebeplanete.  .is  enemye  toatkynde.  Forwhy, 
euery  snow  [etc.]  comeb  of  him.  1513  BRAUSHAW  St.  \Ver- 
ottrge  i.  2607  Her  mery tes  were  . .  manyfest  and  playne  For 
why  by  her  merytes  . .  Sygnes  and  myracles  were  shewed 
full  playne.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  618  A  camell  might 
well  carrie  one  of  them  [fieldpieces]  . .  for  why,  Solyman  . . 
had. .brought  no  greater  pieces  of  batterie  with  him. 

Forwintered :  see  FOB-  pref.\  5  c. 

tForwith,  adv.  and  prep.  Obs.  See  also 
FOROUTH,  FORHOW.  [f.  FOR  adv.  or  FOB-  pref." 
+  W'ITH.]  =  BEFORE  adv.  and  prep,  (used  of  place, 
time,  order,  etc.). 

01300  Cursor  M.  215  Drery  days  fiutcn.  ,»al  cum  for- wit 
domesday.  /bid.  1068  iGott.',  pis  caym  bat  i  fonvid  melte 
vnto  his  brober  ire  he  bare.  Ibid.  1 1006  He  bat  suld  cum 
help  vr  hele  Sent  him  forwit  his  bedele.  Ibid.  1 1007  For-pi 
sent  iesus  iohn  forwith,  Ar  he  himself  til  vs  wald  kyth. 
Ibid.  11499  Melchior  ..  Wit  recles  forwit  him  he  fell. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  15,  I  forwith  Jow  alle  ettillis  to  schewe 
Of  ane  Emperourc.  Ibid.  1675  As  our  fadirs  has  folowid 
forwith  bis  time.  Ibid.  2242  Quare-to  feynys  bou  j>is  fare 
for-with  myne  e}en  ? 
b.  With  ere,  than. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10904  Als  neuer  did  womman  forwit  ar. 
Ibid.  10953  He  praid  in  pe  kyrk  allan,  Als  he  forwit  pan  was 
wont.  Ibid.  14423  Als  i  haf  teld  you  forwit  are. 

II  =.  FORTHWITH.     ?  =  Immediately,  at  once. 

CI*.3°  Twa  Cookery-bks.  1.41,  &  put  raw  3olkys  of  Eyroun 
ij  or  nj  ber-to,  &  choppe  for-with.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Josh. 
11.7  They  being  gone  out  the  gate  forwith  was  shutte. 

Forwithered :  see  FOR-/>-^.I  5. 

t  Forwi-fctingf,  sb.  Obs.  [f.FoR-/r^.i-rWiTE 
v.  +  -ING  l ;  after  Du.  verwijttn.]  Reproach. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.l  91  Parauenture  ye  remem- 
bred  not  that  I  shal  now  save,  not  to  ony  forwyttyng  of  yow, 
for  ye  be  worthy  alle  worship. 

t  Forwle-noh,  -v.  Obs.  [OE./onvlenceaH,(. 
FOR-  prt/.i  +  wlencean  to  make  proud,  f.  wlanc 
proud.]  trans.  To  render  proud. 

1:897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xxvi.  (1871)  182  Donne 
!iiene  ne  ma^on  Sa  welan  forwlencean.  a  1310  Lyric  P. 
(Boddeker)  x83  When  we  beb  wib  bis  world  forwleynt. 

tForwo-nder,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FOR-  pre/.i  + 
WOXDER;  cf.  Ger.  venvundern  to  be  astonished 
at.]  Only  in  pa.  pple. :  Astonished. 


FOBWBECCHE. 

c  izoo  OUMIS  3417  Iwhillc  maun  bait  herrde  itt  oliht  For- 
wunndred  wass  baeroffe.  a  1300  Cursor  A/.  i8i6j  pai  wai  fur- 
wondrcd  o  bat  light.  1375  HARBOUR  Brmf\\.  iu  Till  him 
tald  all  haill  the  uass,  That  tharof  all  forvounderit  was--. 

ForwO'rden,  ///  <*>  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  irrcg. 
3  Orm.  forwurrj>enn(-like),  forworthyn,  9  dial. 
forwoden.  [OE.  fonvorden^  pa.  pple.  of  for- 
weo/datt :  see  FORWOUTH  z/.]  Perished,  gone  to 
ruin.  Hence  (Orm.}  Forwurpenlike  adv.,  cor- 
ruptly, perversely. 

c  1100  OKMIN  6245  pej5  wirrkenn  sunnkerr  weorrc  Forr- 
wurrbennlike  &  ille.  c  1440  Jacob* s  H  'ell  i  E.  E.  T.  S.i  106 
pou  faryst  as  a  forworthyn  man,  pat  had  leuere  to  lyen  iv: 
rottyn  in  prisoun,  ban  to  do  penaunce.  1508  DUNBAK  rtytittg 
in.  Kennedic  105  Forworthin  fule,  of  all  the  warld  reffuse. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sKncis  vm.  iv.  21  A  grysly  den  and  ane  for- 
worthyne  gap  of  Cacus.  1691  RAV  N.  C.  Words  27  Foie- 
woiden  with  Lice,  Dirt  etc.,  i.e.  over- run  with.  1847  H,\u,u\  . 
Fort-warden,  destroyed,  undone.  North.  1855  ROBINSON 
Whitby  Gloss.,  They^re  lost  and  forwoden  i1  muck. 

tPorwO'rk,  v.  Obs.  \Qfc.  forwyrcan,  f.  Fou- 
pref.i  +  wyrcan  to  WTOHK  ;  cf.  OS.  farwirkian, 
OHG.  firwirken  (MHG.,  mod. Ger.  verwirkeri], 
Goth,  frawaurkjan.] 

1.  trans.  To  forfeit  (a  possession,  privilege,  etc.), 
rain  (oneself)  by  one's  own  conduct. 

a  loop  Crist  921  (Gr.)  He  biS.  .eseslic.  .to  jeseonne.  .bam 
paer  mid  firenum  cumaS  forS  forworhte.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn. 
221  past  wuniunge  on  hefen  rice,  pe  se  deofel  forwo[r]hte  mid 
modinesse.  c  laoo  ORHIN  13734  Foir  affterr  bat  ta  forrme 
menn  Adam  &  Eve  ..  Forrwrohhte  watrenn  ^Eeness  Godd. 
Ibid.  17534  Hu  waerenn  pe?}  forrwrohhte  To  drejhenn  wa 
wi>b  mtkell  rihht  Innhelle  wip>^edefell?  1481  CAXTON  Rey- 
nard (Arb.)  52  Have  I  forwrought,  and  angred  my  frendes. 

2.  To  do  wrong  to,  injure. 

c  1105  LAY.  16694  pat  bu  hauest  pas  haejc  burb  swa  swiSe 
for-worht. 

8.  To  overwork,  exhaust  with  toil.  Only  in  pa. 
pple.  PorwTou'ght. 

iv.  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  163  pen  bo  wery  for-wrogt  wvst 
no  bote.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5861  He  was  very  ( =  wery]  for- 
wroght,  &  woundet  full  sore,  c  1500  Lancelot  888  So  for- 
wrocht  hys  lymmys  ver  iikon.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
III.  44  Werie  forwrocht,  and  richt  weilsum  of  wane. 

Forworn  (f£iw/Mn),  ppl  a.  arch.  [mod.Eng. 
(strong)  pa.  pple.  of  FOUWEAR  v.]  Worn  out,  ex- 
hausted, decayed,  grown  old,  the  worse  for  wear. 

1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  li.  Wks.  (1876)  117  To  botche  or 
mende  an  olde  forworen  thynge.  1570  DEE  Math.  Pref. 
A  iij  b,  They,  who  haue  . .  requested  me,  (an  old  forworne 
Mathematicien)  to  take  pen  in  hand.  1590  SPENSER  /'.  O. 
i.  vi.  35  A  silly  man,  in  simple  weedes  forworne,  And  soild 
with  dust.  1615  Gonsalvio's  Sf.  Inquis.  64  He  was  an  old 
forworne  soldiour.  1631  WEEVER  Ane.  Fun.  Mon.  545  Old, 
wearied,  and  for-worne  Hackneyes.  1849  J.  A.  CARLYLEtr. 
Dante's  Inferno  32  Those  spirits  who  were  foreworn  and 
naked,  changed  colour.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv. 
410  Slowly  he  went,  for  afternoon  it  was,  And  with  the  long 
way  was  he  much  foreworn. 

Forworship  :  see  FOR-  prcf.i  4. 

t  Porwo'rth,  v.  Obs.  \QlL,forweofCan  str.  vb., 
f.  FOR-  pref.i  +  tveordatt  to  become  (see  WORTH 
v.} ;  cf.  QHG.farwerdan. 

In  early  northern  ME.  occasionally  conjugated  weak.] 

1.  intr.  To  perish,  come  to  nought,  go  wrong, 
(looo  Ags.  Cosp.   Matt.  xxvi.  52  Mid  swurde  hig  for- 

wurba3.  <  "75  Lamb.  Horn.  109  purh  his  ahjene  ehte 
forwurS  a  on>  echnesse.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  155  Sum 
fsed]  fu!  among  bornes,  and  forward,  c  wo  Bestiary  175  If 
nil  hauest  is  broken  Al  ou  forbreSes,  forwurSes  and  fonclues. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalte r  Ixxxii.  9[lxxxiii.  10]  pai  forworthed  in 
Endor.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  780  His  werkes  for- 
worthes  bat  ne  bygynnes. 

2.  Todcgenerate  into,  become  (something  inferior). 
a  n*$.-hur.  A'.  370 PCO [iet  schulden  one  lecnen  hore  soule 

.  .uorwurScS  fisiciens  &  Ucomes  leche.  Ibid.  422  Ancre  ne 
schal  nout  forwurden  scolmeistre. 

t  Forwou'nd,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  fonvundian,  f. 
FOR-  pref.\  +  ivundian,  WOUND  v.]  trans.  To 
wound  sorely.  Hence  Forwou'nded///.  a. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  882,  &  pa  waeron  miclum  forslaejene  &  for 
wundode  ;cr  hie  on  hond  eodon.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  Si  He 
com  bi  bis  forwundede  mon.  1:1305  LAY.  14713  Hors  forS 
riht  per  for-wundede  Catiger.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1287 
pat  folc  vel  doun  vorwounded  &  asfawe  in  eiber  side,  c  1350 
Will.  Palerne  3686  Jour  mene  . .  bat  feynt  ar  for-fouten  in 
feld  &  for- wounded,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1830  Upon  my  feet 
I  roos  up  than  Feble,  as  a  forwoundid  man.  1496  Dtves  <V 
Paufi.  (W.  de  W.)  vi.  xv.  258/2  He  was  so  forwounded  that 
by  waye  of  manhode.  .nedely  he  muste  dye. 

t  Forwra'p,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  fore-,  [f.  FOR- 
pref.\  +  WRAP  vJ]  trans.  To  wrap  up,  Also^f* 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  390  Why  artow  al  for-wrapped 
save  thi  face  ?  —  Pars.  T.  F  246  Al  moot  be  seyd,  and  no 
thyng  excused,  ne  forwrapped.  1571  FORTESCUE  tr.  Mcxia's 
Forest  43  a,  Whereunto  he  [Tamburlayne]  answeared  fore- 
wrapped  in  coller,  Supposest  thou  [etc.]. 

t  Forwray,^.  Obs.  [QIL.forwrt'gan,  f.  FOR- 
pref.1  +  wr^an  to  accuse :  see  BEWRAY.]  trans. 
To  accuse,  betray,  charge  with  a  crime. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1009,  Bnhtric  . .  forwre^de  WulfnoS.  .to 
bam  cyning.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  97  per  sculle  ben  deofles 
swo  fele  be  wulleS  us  forwreien.  a  1225  Juliana  46  OSer 
ichulle  forwreien  to  mi  meinfule  feder.  1303  R.  BRUNNE 
Handl.  Synne  11448  pc  s>Tine  hymself  shal  forwreye. 

t^Forwrexclie,  v.  Obs.-  l    [f.  FOR-  pref.1  + 


OE.  wreccan  to  rouse.]    -trans.  To  rouse  to  wrath. 
,1440  Jacob's  Well  If..  E.T.S.)  36,  L.sorwe  more,  |at  I 
haue  forwrecchyd  my  god.  ban  I  drede .  .to  gon  to  helle. 


Jacob's  Wtlllf..  E.T.S.)  36,  L.sorwe  more,  | 
.«-^  .orwrecchyd  my  god.  ban  I  drede .  .to  gon  to  hellt. 

Forwrinked,  -writhen:  see  FOE-  prefJ  8. 


PORWROUQHT. 

t  Torwrou-ght,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [See  FORWOHK 
».]  Destroyed,  ruined,  accursed.  In  quot.  absol. 

c  1150  Gen.  f;  Ex.  266  Ouan  al  man-kinde  . .  Sal  ben  fro 
dede  to  Hue  bro}t,  And  sell  sad  fro  de  forwro^t. 

t  Forye'llow,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FOR-  fref.1  + 
YELLOW.]  intr.  To  turn  yellow,  fade. 

c  IMO  [see  FORWORTH  Z'.]. 

t  Porye-me,  v.  Obs.  [OE.^/or^Hian,  forfy- 
man,  f.  FOB-  pref.i  +^eman,  gyiiian,  YEME  v.,  to 
take  care.]  trans.  To  disregard,  neglect. 

Beowulf  (Gr.*  1751  HeJ>a  forcfoesceaft  forsyteS  and  for^y- 
meo.  c  1175  Lamb.  Haiti.  13  Gif  36.  .mine  heste  for^emeS. 
f  i»oo  ORMIN  7502  purrh  batt  1033  Godess  bodeword  Forr- 
letenn  &  forr^cmmdenn.  a.  1250  /V0?>.  SElfred  207  in  O. 
E.  Misc.  114  Monymon . .  for  his  seoluer  hym  seolue  for- 
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/emeb.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  947,  I  seo  be  mis-lyken  and  al 
[br-3emed,  And  out  of  bin  owne  lond  l-flemed.  £1440  Ps. 
Penit.  (1894^1  26  For  me  that  hath  thi  feyth  foryemed. 

t  Foryie'ld,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FOR-  prefl  +  YIELD 
v. ;  =QllG.fargeItan  (mod.Ger.  vergelteri).] 

1.  traits.  To  repay,  recompense,  requite.     With 
personal  obj.  in  dative,  and  direct  obj.  of  the  thing. 
Also  intr.  (const,  of).     Phr.  God,etc.foryield(it). 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  45  pa  waes  him  forjolden  setter  his  axenum 
^ewyrhtum.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  65  For  godes  luue  for^eue 
we  al,  for  he  hit  wel  for^elden  seal,  c  1205  LAY.  2298  An 
bu  mi  muchele  swine  mid  sare  forjeldest.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
4883  Sir,  godd  be  for-yeild . .  Of  al  bi  god,  and  haue  god  day. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  263  pis  is  a  loueli  lesson  vr  lord 
hit  be  for-^elde  !  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  102  And 
men  say  lyght  chepe  Letherly  for-yeldys.  1560  ROLLAND 
Crt.  Venus  li.  560  God  jow  for^eild. 

2.  To  afford,  permit. 

1-1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  \.  311  Thyn  hous  ..  to  repare  as 
may  thi  londe  foryelde. 

Hence  Foryie'lding  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb., 
an  instance  of  this;  retribution,  a  reward. 

fi  1300  F..  E.  Psalter  cii[i].  2  And  nil  forgete  alle  his  for- 
yheldinges. 

Forytt,  obs.  f.  FERRET  sb.1 

II  Forzando(f|?rtsa-ndo),crfz/.  Mus.  [It.  gerund 
of  forzare  to  force.]  With  force  :  an  indication 
that  a  note  or  passage  is  to  be  rendered  with  force 
or  emphasis ;  =  SFORZANDO. 

1828  in  BUSBY  Mus.  Man.    1876  in  STAINER  &  BARRETT. 

Foschip,  foshipe,  obs.  forms  of  FOESHIP. 

Foaile,  obs.  form  of  FOCILB. 

Fosper,  var.  f.  otfootspore  (see  FOOT  sb.  35). 

70  LEVINS  Manip.  73/44. 

'oss,  var.  form  of  FORCE  sb.-,  FOSSE. 

Fossa  (ffsa).  PI.  foss®.  Anat.  [L.  fossa 
ditch,  fern.  pa.  pple.  (understand  terra,  earth)  of 
fodZre  to  dig.]  A  shallow  depression,  pit,  or  cavity. 

1830  R.  KNOX  Blclard's  Anat.  68  The  inflation  of  the 
abdomen,  .causes  the  contents  of  the  stomach  to  flow.,  into 
..the  nasal  fossae  or  the  mouth.  1856-8  W.  CLARK  Van 
der  Hoevetfs  Zool.  II.  505  Sphenostoma ..  Nostrils  basal, 
placed  in  a  fossa.  1870  ROLLESTON^«:W.  Life  6  Between 
the  temporal  and  the  antorbital  fossae. 

t  Fo'Ssage.  Obs- °  [ad.  med.L.  fossag-ium, 
f.  L.  fossa  ditch.]  (See  quot.) 

1721-92  BAILEY,  Passage,  a  Composition  paid,  to  be  excused 
from  the.  .maintaining  the  Ditches  round  a  Town. 

Fossak  (ffssek).     (See  quot.) 

1888  A  thenxutn  21  Apr.  503/2  The  tidal  trout,  or  so-called 
1  fossak  '  of  the  Inver  and  other  rivers. 

Fossane  (ijrsc'n).  [a.  F.  fossane ;  French  tra- 
vellers givefoussa  as  the  native  name.]  A  species 
of  weasel  or  genet,  found  in  Madagascar,  etc. 

1781  PENNANT  Quadrup.  II.  349  \Veesel  . .  Fossane.  W. 
with  a  slender  body  [etc.].  1855-82  in  OGILVIE. 

Fosse  (!ps).  Also  7-9  foss.  [a.  F.  fosse,  ad. 
'L.  fossa  (see  FOSSA).] 

1.  An   excavation   narrow  in   proportion   to   its 
length  ;  a  canal,  ditch,  or  trench  ;  •(•  a  cart-rut. 

it  1440  Sir  Dtgrcv.  1640  The  stede  stert  over  a  fosse  and 
strykys  astray.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alcit.  \.  in  Ashm.  (1652) 
19  As  water  in  fosses  of  the  Cartc-wheele.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  137  Fosses  or  trenches  made  of  oulde  tyme.  1606 
HOLLAND  Sueton.  185  Hee  had  an  intention,  .from  thence 
by  a  Fosse  to  let  the  Sea  into  old  Rome.  1664  EVELYN 
Sylva  (1776)  44  You  may  plant  them  in  double  Fosses.  1806 
SURR  Winter  in  Loitd.  (ed.  3)  III.  41,  I  stripped  off  several 
of  his  garments,  which  I  threw  into  a  fosse.  1853  G.  JOHN- 
STON Nat.  Hist.  E.  Son/.  I.  254  With  mounds  and  parallel 
fosses  that  have  evidently  an  artificial  origin. 

fis-  *549  Compl.  Scot.  i.  19  The  diuyne  sapiens  . .  garris 
them  fal  in  the  depe  fosse  of  seruitude. 

2.  esp.  in  Fortif.  and  Archxol.   A  ditch  or  dike 
formed  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  an  advancing 
foe,  a  moat  surrounding  a  fortified  place. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  iv.  32  There  nyghe  is  the  Fosse  of 
Mennon,  that  is  alle  round.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xiv.  113 
Thai  maid  tua  lang  depe  fosses  about  al  the  tonne.  1678 
tr.  Gaya'i  Art  of  War  H.  in  A  Trench,  a  casting  up  of 
Earth  by  way  of  Parapet,  with  a  Ditch  or  Foss  on  the  side 
of  the  Enemy.  1774  PKNNANT  Tour  Scotl.  in  1772,  95  A 
round  British  camp  surrounded  with  two  fosses.  1807  G. 
CHALMERS  Caledonia  1. 1.  iv.  157  It.  .was  defended  by  three 
strong  ramparts,  and  two  large  fosses.  1872  BAKER  Nile 
Tribut.  iv.  51  A  deep  fosse  is  a  safeguard  against  a  sudden 
surprise-  >88a  SWINBURNE  Tristram  of  Lyonesse  122  What 
fosse  may  fence  thee  round  as  deep  as  hate  ? 

trans/.  1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  1 1.  ix.  22  [The  Meuse]  was 
now.  .in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  The  Province  of  Bra- 
bant became  thoroughly  guarded  again  by  its  foss, 

+  3.  A  deep  hole  dug  in  the  ground ;  a  pit.  Also, 
a  burying-ground,  grave.  Obs, 
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1474  CAXTON  Chtsse  iv.  vii,  Than  he  herde  a  voyce  that    ( 
yssued  out  of  the  fosse  or  pitte  of  the  sacrefises.       1669 
WORLIDGE^'^^.  Agric.  (1681)  137  Its  usual  to  apply  good 
Mould,  .to  fill  up  the  Foss  after  the  placing  the  Tree.    1727 
BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet,  s.v.,  The  Foss  or  Pit  for  the  Bait    ; 
should  be  under  it  as  at  A.   B.  C.   D.      a  1777    FAWKES 
Apotlonius  Rhodius  in.  1277  A  deep  round  foss  he  made, 
And  on  the  kindling  wood  the  victim  laid.     1855  SMEDLEY 
Occult  Sc.  129  Most  of  the  spirits,  .hover  over  the  foss  and 
its  bloody  libation. 

b.  Hist.  A  pit  [  =  med.  Lat.  fossa]  in  which 
women  condemned  for  felony  were  drowned. 

1825-80  JAMIESON  s.v.  Pit  fy  Gallows,  In  some  old  deeds. . 
these  terms  [/urea,  et  fossa]  are  rendered  furc  smAfos. 

t  4.  A  waterway  or  navigable  channel.   Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1. 117  In  the  fosse  and  mouth  of  this 
riuer  Phasis. 

5.  An  abyss,  chasm,  or  gulf,     [transl.  It.  bolgia.']    •, 
18x4  GARY  Dante^lnf.  yin.  74  We  came  within  the  fosses    , 

deep,  that  moat  This  region  comfortless. 

6.  Anat.   —  FOSSA. 

1730-36  BAILEY  (folio),  Foss  [with  Anatomists)  a  kind  of 
cavity  in  a  bone,  with  a  large  aperture,  but  no  exit  or  per- 
foration. 1847  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Benv.  Nat.  Club  II. 
No.  5.  215  Its  origin  was  marked  by  a  deep  incissure  or  fosse 
in  the  back.  1883  Knowledge  13  July  22/2  Between  the 
margin  and  the  feelers.,  there  may  be  a  groove  or  foss. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  foss-ditch  ;    foss- work, 
Hist.  {Feudal},  work  done  on  the  town  foss. 

1772  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  402  The  nature  of  the  Turkish    ' 
frontier  provinces,  an  immense  foss-ditch  (if  I  may  so  call  it) 
of  desert,  is  a  defence  made  ..  at  the  expense  of  mankind. 
1775  ASH,  Foss-ivork. 

!!  Fosse  fasi).  Also  anglicized  forms  8  faussee, 
fossae,  -ee  ;  and  Sc.  FOWSIE.  {F.fossji— late  L. 
fossatum,  neut  pa.  pple.  of  fossdre,  freq.  of  fodere 
to  dig.] 

A  fosse,  ditch,  or  sunk  fence. 

1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4470/3  In  the  Night  we  made  the 
Descent  of  the  Fosse's  of  the  Counterguard  on  the  Right. 
1727  S.  SWITZER  Pratt*  Card.  ix.  IxxvU.  366  The  digging 
of  the  fossee  round  will  go  a  great  way  in  raising  the  ground. 
1761  HUME  flist.  &ng.  II.  xxxvii.  312  Having  ordered 
Andelot..to  drain  the  fossee,  be  commanded  an  assault. 
1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  II.  175  The  Orangery ..  is 
separated  from  the  Lawn  by  a  Faussee.  1802  C.  JAMES 
Mllit.  Diet.,  Fossl'm  fortification.  See  Ditch. 

Fossed  (fpt),  a,  [f,  FOSSE  +  -ED  2.]  Encircled 
with  or  as  with  a  fosse. 

1682  WHELER  Joum.  Greece  i,  60  A  square  Toure,  or 
Castle,  Fossed  without  but  not  very  deep.  1831  LANDOR 
Siege  Ancotui  Wks.  1846  II.  584  Burnt-offerings  raised  In 
your  high  places,  and  fossed  round  with  blood  ! 

Fosser,  obs.  form  of  FoBCEK1. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvi.  xl,  These  trees  be  good  for 
caskets  and  fossers. 

Fosset,  obs.  form  of  FACET,  FAUCET,  FORGET. 

Fossette  (fj?se't).  [a.  F.  fossette  dimple,  dim. 
of  fosse  ditch :  see  FOSSE.]  A  little  hollow,  de- 
pression, or  dimple;  esp.  a.  Zool.  (see  quot.  1856). 
b.  Path.  *  A  small  ulcer  of  the  transparent  cornea, 
the  centre  of  which  is  deep  '  (Ogilv.). 

1848  CRAIG,  Fossette  (French)  a  little  hollow ;  a  dimple. 
1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  49  Inner  antenna;  without  fossettes,  and 
elongated.  1856-8  W.  CLARK  Van  der  Hoeven*s  Zool.  I. 
178  Cesto'idea. — Head  usually  furnished  with  fossettes  or 
suctorial  oscules.  1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  273  Showing,  .the 
depression  or  fossette  in  the  star  on  one  side. 

Fossick  (fp'sik),  v.  Austral,  [app.  of  Eng. 
dial,  origin ;  cf.  '  Fossick,  a  troublesome  person, 
fossiking,  troublesome.  Warw?  (Halliwell).] 

1.  intr.  in  Mining.  To  search  for  gold  by  dig- 
ging out  crevices  with  knife  or  pick,  or  by  work- 
ing  in  washing-places   and  abandoned   workings 
in  the  hope  of  finding  particles  or  small  nuggets 
overlooked  by  others.     Also,  to  fossick  about. 

1852  W.  H.  HALL  Diggings  Victoria  16  (Morris)  Fossick- 
ing (picking  out  the  nuggets  from  the  interstices  of  the  slate 
formation)  with  knives  and  trowels.  1855  CLARKE  Diet., 
Fossick,  to  undermine  a  man's  gold-digging.  1864  ROGERS 
New  Rusk  i.  18  We'll  fossick  wherever  we  think  there  is 
gold.  1886  M.  KERSHAW  in  Spectator  4  Dec.  1630  When 
a  Chinaman  fossicks  about  for  gold  or  tin. 

2.  gen.  To  rummage  or  hunt  about ;  to  search. 
1887   llliistr.  Lond.  Ne^vs  12  Mar.  282/3  'Fossicking' 

among  books  and  memoranda  I  came  upon  an  . .  example. 
1889  BOLDREWOOD  Robbery  under  Arms  (1890)  165  We 
fossicked  about  for  a  while  to  see  if  the  man.  .had  left  any- 
thing behind  him.  1890  Melbourne  Argus  2  Aug.  4/3  Half 
the  time  was  spent  in  fossicking  for  sticks. 

3.  trans.  To  dig  out,  to  hunt  up  (something). 

a  1870  LEMAITRE  Songs  of  Gold  Fields  14  He  ran  from  the 
flat.. Without  waiting  to  fossick  the  coffin  lid  out.  1893  J. 
A.  BARRY  Steve  Brown's  Bunyip  8  I'll  have  to  fossick  up 
them  mokes,  Mariar. 

Hence  Po-ssicking-  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  Also 
Fo'ssicker,  one  who  fossicks,  esp.  a  pocket-miner 
or  a  prospector  for  gold. 

1859  CORNWALLIS  New  World  I.  130  A  plain  leather  belt, 
in  which  he . .  carries  his  fossicking  knife.  1864  ROGERS  AV:« 
Rush  H.  32  Steady  old  fossickers  often  get  more  Than  the 
first  who  opens  ground.  1880  SUTHERLAND  Tales  Goldf.  22 
He  commenced  working .  .at  surface  digging  and  fossicking. 
1891  Melbourne  Argus  25  July  13/2  One  could  wish  that 
all  irrigationtsts  would  take  the  view  that  most  of  the  native 
birds,  and  above  all  the  swamp  fossickers,  are  not  merely 
friends  but  allies. 

Fossiform  (fp-Biijftm),  a.  [f.  L.  fossa  (sec 
FOSSA)  + -(i  FORM.]  Taking  the  form  of  a  FOSSA. 

1846  DANA  Zwfh,  11848)  188  Cells  fossiform. 


FOSSIL. 

Fossil  (fp'sil),  a.  and  sb.     Also  6  fooille,  7-8 
fossile,  (7 -ill,  8  fosile,  fossel).     [a.  F.  fossile, 
ad.  L.  fossil-is  dug  up,  i.fodtre  to  dig.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Obtained  by  digging ;  found  buried  in  the  earth. 
[1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  i  Those  bodies,  that  arc 

generated  in  the  earth  called  Fossilia.}  1654  VILVAIN  Epit. 
Ess.  in.  Ixx,  Seven  unmixt  fossil  Metals  are  forecited.  1669 
WORLIDGE  Syst.  Afric.  (1681 )  25  Lime,  Chalk,  Marie,  or  any 
cold  fossile  Soils, are  an  extraordinary  Improvement  to  dry, 
sandy,  hot  Lands.  1673  RAY  Joum.  LOTV  C.  101  Fossile 
Dice,  which  they  say  they  dig  out  of  the  Earth.  1732 
ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  269  All  fcssil  Salts,  as  Sea-Salt, 
Rock-Salt,  etc.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  #  Art  II. 
354  Fossil  coal,  and.  .bitumen,  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
carbon.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Chem.  Technol.  {ed.  2) 
1 .  54  The  oldest  of  all  kinds  of  fossil  fuel,  the  anthracite. 

fb.  Fossil  fishes :  fishes  anciently  supposed  to 
live  in  water  underground.   Obs. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.ffMin.  Introd.  (a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies  Lancashire  II.  (1662)  107  These  Pisces  Fossiles  or 
Subterranean  Fishes  must  needs  be  unwholesome.] 

2.  Now  applied  in  narrower  sense  to  the  remains 
of  animals  and  plants,  belonging  to  past  (usually 
prehistoric)  ages,  and  found  embedded  in  the  strata 
of  the  earth.  (Commonly  apprehended  as  an  attrib. 
use  of  the  sb.) 

Fossil  ivory,  ivory  furnished  by  the  tusks  of  mammoths  pre- 
served in  Siberian  ice  ;  fossil  scrnvs  (see  quot.  1882). 

i6«5  Phil.  Trans.  I.  in  Of  Fossile  wood  and  Coals. 
c  1680  Enquiries  2/1  Is  there  any.  -Amianthus,  Fossile  teeth, 
or  any  kind  of  Ore  unknown  to  you  ?  1695  WOODWARD  Nat. 
Hist.  Earth  yi.  (1702)  251  The  fossil  Shells  are  many  of  them 
of  the  same  kinds  with  those  that  now  appear  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring Shores.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suppl.  s.v.  Ivory, 
Fossile  Ivory.  1754  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  801  It  is.  .con- 
siderably lighter  than  any  fossile  petrifaction.  1758  F  OTHER- 
GILL  ibid.  L.  688  The  fossill  Bones  of  an  Alligator  found 
near  Whitby.  1802  PLAYFAIR  lllustr.  Hutton.  Tk.  196  This 
is  true  likewise  of  the  fossil-pitch  of  Coal-Brookdale.  1850 
LYELL  znd  Visit  U.  S.  II.  xxx.  177  A  fossil  forest.  187^ 
MASKELL  Ivories  2  Another  kind  of  real  ivory — the  fossil 
ivory.  1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Ceog.  vi.  264  Its  fossil  eggs 
are  estimated  at  twenty-four  pounds  weight  each.  _  i88a 
CASSELL,  Fossil-screws,  a  popular  name  for  the  casts  in  the 
rock  left  by  spiral  shells,  or  for  those  of  encrinites  when  their 
impressions  are  horizontally  furrowed. 

fig.  1841^4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Poet  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  162 
Language  is  fossil  poetry.  1849  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  i. 
xii.  (1866)  206  Words  are  fossil  thoughts.  1877  CONDER  Basis 
Faith  \.  34  The  fossil  impression  of  a  dead  faith. 

b.  Used  in  names  of  certain  mineral  substances 
fancifully  considered  to  resemble  organic  products, 
as  fossil  copal,  cork,  farina :  see  the  sbs.  ;  fossil 
flax,  paper,  -wood,  wool,  varieties  of  asbestos ;  fossil 
flour,  meal,  ?  —fossil farina. 

1859  PAGE  Handbk.  Ceol.  Terms,  Fossil-Paper,  Fossil- 

Wool.  1882  CASSELL,  Fossil-flour.  Ibid.,  Fossil-vjood. 
1882  OGILVIE,  Fossil-flax.  1883  Casselfs  Fain.  Mag.  Dec. 
62/2  '  Fossil  meal 'is  the  name  given  to  a  composition .  .used 
for  coating  steam  pipes  and  boilers. 

3.  Applied  contemptuously  to  persons,  ideas,  etc. : 
Belonging  to  the  past,  out  of  date ;  '  petrified ',  in- 
capable of  growth  or  progress. 

1859  T.  PARKER  in  Weiss  Life  (1863)  II.  103  The  Pope  is 
a  fossil  ruler,  pre-mediajval.  1894  Lp.  ROSEBERY  in  Westnt. 
Gaz.  22  Mar.  5/2  Those  fossil  politicians— for  there  is  a 
fossil  Radicalism  as  well  as  a  fossil  Toryism. 

B.  sb.     1 1-  In  early  use  :  Any  rock,  mineral,  or 
mineral  substance  dug  out  of  the  earth.   Obs. 

1619  H.  HUTTON  Follie's  Anat.  (Percy  Soc.)  23  So  that  he 
seemes  as  if  black  Vulcan's  art  Of  diverse  fossiles  had  com- 
pil'd  each  part.  1665-6 Phil.  Trans.  I.  in  Of  some  Fossils 
as  Sand,  Gravel,  Earths.  1744  BERKELEY  Sira  §  23  Its 
being  dug  out  of  the  earth  shews  it  to  be  a  fossil.  1799 
Scat  1.  Descr.  (ed.  2)  15  An  infinite  diversity  of  minerals  and 
other  fossils.  1807  HEADRICK  View  Min.  etc.  Arran  58, 
I  could  not  find  any  solid  rock  of  that  fossil  [pitchstone]. 
1814  tr.  Klaproth's  Trav.  382  The  chief  mass  of  this  por- 
phyry seems.. to  be  a  distinct  fossil  from  basalt, 
t  b.  A  fossil  fish  :  see  A.  i  b.  Obs. 

1569  E.  FENTON  Seer.  Nat.  50  b,  The  auncient  Philoso- 
phers aflirme,  that  there  haue  belie  founde  fishes  vnder  the 
earth,  who  (for  that  cause)  they  called  Focilles. 

C.  humorously.  Something  dug  out  of  the  earth. 
1855  .LADY  HOLLAND  Mem.  Syd.  Smith  1. 376  You  always 

detect  a  little  of  the  Irish  fossil,  the  potato,  peeping  out  in 
an  Irishman. 

2.  Now  only  in  restricted  sense  :  Anything  found 
in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  which  is  recognizable  as 
the  remains  of  a  plant  or  animal  of  a  former  geo- 
logical period,  or  as  showing  vestiges  of  the  animal 
or  vegetable  life  of  such  a  period. 

[1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  <y  Card.  2^6  When  a  Plant  petri- 
fies, it  degenerates  by  degrading  it  self  to  the  Rank  of 
Fossiles.]  1736  P.  COLLINSON  in  Darlingtotfs  Mem.  (1849) 
73  ^yhat  are  called  fossils — being  stones.. that  have  either 
the  impressions,  or  else  the  regular  form  of  shells,  leaves, 
fishes,  fungi  [etc.].  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  1.  26 
These  shells  and  extraneous  fossils  are  not  productions  of 
the  earth.  1831  BREWSTER  Newton  (1855)  II.  xvi.  ico  He 
regarded  fossils  as  the  real  remains  of  plants  and  animals 
which  had  been  buried  in  the  strata. 

3.  fig.  Something  'petrified',  that  has  lost  its 
vitality  or  capacity  for  growth  or  progress.     Also, 
contemptuously  applied  to  a  person  of  antiquated 
notions  or  habits. 

1844  EMERSON  Lect.,  Yng.  Amer.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  300 
Government  has  been  a  fossil ;  it  should  be  a  plant.  1857 
C.  BRONTE  Professor  iv,  When  a  man  endures  what  ought 
to  be  unendurable  he  is  a  fossil. 


FOSSILATE. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  attributive  or  similative,  as 
fossil-like  adj. ;  objective,  as  fossil-bearing  adj. ; 
fossil-botanist,  one  skilled  in  fossil-botany,  the 
study  of  fossil  plants ;  fossil-ore  (see  quot.). 

1886  A.  WINCHELL  Walks  f,  Talks  Geol.  Field  195  These 
lowest  "fossil-bearing  strata.  1850  H.  MILLER  Footer. 
Creat.  x.  (1874)  183  The  "fossil  botanist  who  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  the  study  of  microscopic  structure.  1882 
CASSKLL,  *  Fossil-botany.  1874  SAYCE  Compar.  Philol.  i. 
61  Long-forgotten  strata  of  society  which  our  "fossil-like 
records  reveal  to  us.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  *  Fossil 
ore,  fossiliferous  red  hematite. 

Hence  \  Fo'ssilry,  ?  a  collection  of  fossils. 

'755  Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  567  Verses  occasion'd  by  seeing 
the  Fossilry  at  Tenderves  in  Cornwall. 

Fossilate  (VdWt),  v .  [f.  FOSSIL  sb.  +  -ATE: 
trans,  or  intr.  To  make  or  become  fossil.  Hence 
Fo  ssilated  ppl.  a.  Also  Fossila'tion,  the  action 
of  the  vb.  ;  =  FOSSILIZATION. 

1819  G.  S.  FABER  Dispensations  (1823)  1. 143  The  fossilated 
ruins  of  the  productions  of  the  third,  and  fifth,  and  sixth 
demiurgic  periods.  1832  Fraser's  Mag.  V.  553  The  fossi- 
lated remains  of  their  skeletons.  1886  A.  WINCHELL  Walks 
$  Talks  Geol.  Field  128  There  are  two  suggestions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  way  in  which  iron-ore  particles  have  been  ac- 
cumulated : — first,  fossilation  of  ancient  iron-bogs ;  second, 
segregation. 

Fossiled  (fjrsild),///.  a.    rare.     [f.  FOSSIL  sb. 
+  -ED  '.]     Made  fossil,  fossilized. 
_  1868  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  Man.  \.  28  Everywhere  both 
living  and  fossiled  word-foliage,  everywhere  transition. 

Fossiliferous  (fpsili'fe'res),  a.  [f.  FOSSIL  sb. 
+ -(I)FEBOUS.  Cf.Y.fossiliffre.']  Bearing  or  con- 
taining fossils  or  organic  remains. 

18..  LYELL .Princ.  Geol.  (1875)  II.  n.  xxL  194  The  fossili- 
ferous deposits  of  modern  date.  1858  GEIKIE  Hist.  Boulder 
vi.07  Richly  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  mountain  limestone. 

Fossilification  (ffsHifik^'-Jsu).  [f.  Fossi- 
LLFY  :  see  -FIOATION.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Fos- 
SILIJY;  petrifaction. 

1846  WORCESTER  (cites  WAILES).    1855  in  OGILVIE  Suppl. 

Fossi'lify,  v.  rare~".  [f.  FOSSIL  sb.  +  (I)FY.] 
trans,  and  intr.  =  FOSSILIZE. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Fossilism  (fc-siliz'm).    [f.  FOSSIL  sb.  +  -ISM.] 

1.  The  scientific  study  of  fossils,  rare—1. 

1796  COLERIDGK  in  J.  Cottlc  Early  Recollect.  (1837)  I.  192, 
I  would  thoroughly  understand  Mechanics;  Hydrostatics.. 
Fossilism ;  Chemistry  [etc.]. 

2.  The  state  of  being  a  fossil,  the  character  or 
nature  of  a  fossil. 

1861  Med.  Times  18  May  526/1  Precocity  may  talk  of 
superfluous  Jaggards  and  obstructive  fossilism. 

Fossilist  (firsilist).  Now  somewhat  rare.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -1ST.]  One  who  studies  fossils,  an  autho- 
rity on  fossils,  a  paleontologist. 

1746  [see  ARGUMENT  v.  4].  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  I. 
41  Those  remains  which  fossilists  distinguish  by  the  title  of 
diluvian.  1806  Guide  to  Watering  Places  115  The  fossilist 
and  botanist  may  here  find  ample  amusement.  1876  PAGE 
Adv.  Fext-bk.  Geol.  vi.  113  Battles  of  opinion  were  fought 
between  Cosmogomsts,  Diluvialists,  and  Fossilists. 

Fossility  (fysNiti).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITY.  Cf.  F. 
fossilitl\  The  quality  or  state  of  a  fossil. 

1860  in  WORCESTER  (citing  Penny  CycL). 

Fossilization  (f^silaiz^-Jan).  [f.  FOSSILIZE  v 

+  -ATION.     Cf.  y.fossilisation.'] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  fossilizing;  the  conver- 
sion of  vegetable  and  animal  remains  into  fossils. 

1819  G.  S.  FABER  Dispensations  (1823)  I.  124  The  human 
species  alone.,  entirely  escaped  fossilization.  18276  Hin 
.-IMP  f-~m,  n 'j-  _  *  1-1-  '  f..  ..  .' .  **•« 


Fossilisation  may  be  applied  in 'a  general  sense  ['oaff'the 
processes  through  which  an  organic  body  passes  in  order 
to  become  a  fossil. 

2.  The  process  of  becoming,  or  state  of  having 
become,  antiquated.  1886  [see  FLUIDITY  i  b.] 

Fossilize  (fp-sibiz),  v.  [f.  FOSSIL  sb.  +  -IZE. 
Cf.  F.fossiliser.] 

1.  a.  trans.  To  turn  or  change  into  a  fossil 

'794  HUNTS*  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIV.  407  Bones  that 
are  fossilized  become  so  in  the  medium  in  which  they  were 
deposited  at  the  animal's  death.  1834  F.  C.  BAKEWELL 
<jeot.  32  Petrifying  wells'  do  not,  however,  fossilize  the 
things  put  into  them.  1878  HUXLEY  Physioer  220  There  is 
much  more  likelihood  that  the  remains  of  animals  should 
be  fossilized. 

?'«  •"'«;  To  become>  or  be  changed  into,  a  fossil. 

1828  in  WEBSTER;  and  in  later  Diets. 

™;fS-  a-  trans.  'Tocause  to  become  antiquated, 
rigid,  or  fixed' ;  '  to  place  beyond  the  influence  of 
change  or  progress'  (Webster  1864);  rarely  to 
preserve  as  if  in  fossil  form  v,  .•„<„  r-_  ...a 


, 
from  a 


',— which  last  century  became  "temporarily  fossilfsld 
..u...  *  slavish  worslup.  .of  antiquated  models  1877  A  B 
EDWAKDS  Ufjfileh.  joo  Sakkarah  fossilists  the  name  of 
Sokan  one  of  the  spedal  denominations  of.  .Osiris 

c    'JT  WEB,5T5li'  Fossilize,  to  become  antiquated  rieid 
or  fixed  beyond  the  influence  of  change  or  progress      iW8 
Co-op. A,™ _2  June  550  If  ,t  is  to  flourish,  and  not  fossil 
d.  intr.  To  search  for  fossils,  colloq. 
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Hence  Po'ssilized  ///.  a. ;  Fo'ssilizing  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1819  G.  S.  FAHER  Dispensations  (1823)  I.  124  No  proper 
fossilized  portion  of  the  human  subject  has  ever  yet  been 
detected.  18. .  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  (1875)  I.  l.  xiv.  314  The 
Fossilizing  process,  1861  STANLEY  Lect.  Eccl.  Hist.  p.  xxxviii, 
The  fossilised  relics  of  the  old  Imperial  Church.  1887  FRITH 
Autobwg.  I.  xviii.  228  The  Academy  'has  changed  all  that ', 
as  well  as  other  fossilized  rules.  1891  Athenzum  28  Nov. 
715/1  The  fossilizing  influence  of  the  patristic  theologians. 
Fossil(l(e,  var.  form  of  FOCILE. 
1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  151.  1656  RIDGLEY 
Pract.  Physic  242. 

t  Fossi'logy.  Obs.  [Incorrectly  f.  FOSSIL  sb.  + 
-LOGY.]  That  branch  of  science  which  deals  with 
fossils ;  palaeontology ;  also,  a  treatise  on  this.  So 
t  Fossi  legist,  one  who  studies  this  science. 

1776  G.  EDWARDS  (title)  Elements  of  Fossilogy.  1776  DE 
COSTA  Conchology  250  The  Gryphytze  of  fossilogists.  1806 
Guide  to  Watering  Places  176  In  fossilogy  we  shall  notice 
the  echini,  shark's  teeth,  and  ammonite.  1812  Getitl.  Mag. 
LXXXII.  i.  206  An  accurate  and  learned  fossilogist.  1866 
PHILLIPS  in  Athenaeum  2  May  (1874),  Natural  History  and 
'  Fossilogy  ',  as  we  then  termed  the  magnificent  branch  of 
study  now  known  as  Palaeontology. 

Fossilo'logy.  rare  -  °.  A  less  incorrect  form 
(in  Diets.)  of  FOSSILOGY.  So  Fossilolo'gical  a., 

pertaining  to  '  fossilology '.     Fossilo'logist,  one 

who  studies  this  science. 
1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  III.  jcvm.  iii.  §  2.  525 

When,  .earlier  writers,  .spoke  of  mineralogical  and  fossilo- 

logical  maps.  1864  WORCESTER  (cites  Buchanan),  Fossilology. 

1882  CASSELL,  Fossilologist. 
t  Fo'ssion.   Obs.  rare  -  ».     [ad.  L.  fossion-em, 

n.  of  action  l.fodere  to  dig.]     A  digging. 
1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Fossim,  a  digging  or  delving. 
II  Fossor  (fp's<yi).    Eccl.     [L.  fossor  in  late  L. 

sense  of  '  grave-digger '.]    An  officer  of  the  early 

Church  charged  with  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
1854  CDL.  WISEMAN  Fabiola  (1855)  205,  I  saw  it  all, 

answered  the  old  fossor.   1877  WITHROW  Catacombs  of  Rome 

(ed.  3)_  519  A  very  numerous  class  in  the  economy  of  the 

primitive  church  was  that  of  the  fossors,  or  grave-diggers. 
Fossorial  ^oa-rial),  a.  and  sf>.     Chiefly  Zool. 

[f.  L./ossori-ns,  f.  fossor,  agent-n.  of  fodpre  to  dig 

+  -AL.]  A.  cuij. 

1.  Having  a  faculty  of  digging,  able  to  burrow, 
burrowing,  fodient. 

Fossorial  Hymenoptera,  a  family  of  insects  called  Fossores. 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  46/2  The  recently  discovered 
American  fossonal  animal,  the  Chlamypltorus.  1845  Zoolo- 
gist HI.  847  Some  tpecies  of  Fossorial  Hymenoptera.  1877 
Corns  Fur  A  nim.  ix.  280  Other  animals  are  as  decidedly 
fossorial  as  the  Badger. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fodient  animals,  adapted 
for  or  used  in  burrowing. 

1843  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  148  Among  the 
Edentata  those  tribes  possess  a  clavicle  whose  habits  are 
fossorial.  1854  OWEN  in  Circ.  Sc.  (ci86s)  II.  107/1  The 
fossorial  (digging  and  scratching)  character  of  the  .. 
mechanism  of  the  limbs.  1865  WOOD  Homes  without  H. 
22  The  fossorial  limbs  of  the  badger. 
B.  sb.  A  fossorial  animal. 

1855  in  OGILVIE  Suppl.,  Fossorials. 

Fossorious  (f^so^-riss),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.] 
—  FOSSORIAL. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1828)  III.  xxxv.  545  The  first 
pair  of  legs  are  fossorious. 

II  Fossula  (fjvsittla).  [L.  fossula,  dim.  of 'fossa : 
see  FOSSA.]  A  small  fossa  ;  spec.  a.  Anat.  '  One 
of  the  numerous  slight  depressions  on  the  surface  of 
the  cerebrum'  (1894  Gould  Diet.  Afed.).  b.  Zool. 
A  vacant  space  representing  one  of  the  primitive 
septa  of  certain  corals ;  more  fully  septal  fossula. 


Fossulate  (fr-si/aA),  a.  Anat.  and  Zool.  [f. 
L.fossu/a  (see  FOSSULA)  +  -ATE  2.]  Having  one 
or  more  long  narrow  grooves  or  depressions. 

183^47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  i97/,  In  the  kangaroo  .. 
there  is  a  large  fossulate  papilla  near  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

Fossule  (fp-sizft).  [anglicized  form  of  FOSSULA.] 
=  FOSSULA.  1889  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Fossulet  (fc-sizaet).  Entom.  [dim.  of  FOS- 
SULE :  see  -ET.]  An  elongated  shallow  eroove. 

1889  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Fo-SSure.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L./ossfir-a,  f. 
fodm  to  dig.]  '  A  digging'  (1727  Bailey  vol.  II.). 

t  Fo'stal,  sb.  Obs.  rare  - ».  In  5  pi.  fostalx. 
[?  a  contraction  of  FOOTSTALL  (not  recorded  in  this 
sense).]  The  track  of  a  hare. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  E  viij  b,  When  he  [a  hare]  rennyth  in 
or  offe^te  °r  WCete  Then  me"  may  finde  fostalx  °'  clees 

Postal,  var.  form  of  FORESTALL  sb.  2. 

tFo'Stell.  06s.  rare-1.  [?a.  OF.  fustaille 
(mod.F./«to7/«)  cask.]  ?  A  cask. 

a  1510  DOUGLAS ;K.  Hart  n.  Ixi,  Grein  Lust,  I  leif  to  the 
at  my  last  ende,  Of  fantisie  ane  fostell  fillit  fow. 

i  osten,  obs.  form  of  FUSTIAN. 

Foster  (fp-stai),  rf.i  Obs.  exc.  in  Comb.  [OE. 
Joslor,  str.  neut.  =  ON.  /^/r:-OTeut.  *fSstrom, 
i.  root  *fffi-  (.see  FOOD)  +  instrumental  suffix  -tro-.~\ 


FOSTER. 

1.  Food,  nourishment. 

c  looo  Sa-von  Lcechd.  1 1. 198  Sio  is  blodes  timber,  &  blodcs 
hits,  &  fostor.  c  1230  llali . MeU.  15  Ure  licomes  lust  is  he 
feondes  foster. 

Provt-rb.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  60  Styntyng 
the  cause,  th'  effect  styntethe  eke,  No  lenger  forster,  no  lenger 
lemman.  1670  RAY  Proverbs  94  No  longer  foster  no  longer 
friend. 

2.  Guardianship,  keeping,  fostering.     At  foster, 
at  nurse  i,with  a  foster-parent). 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  320  Now  shalle  thai  have 
rom  in  pyk  and  tar  ever  dwelland,  Of  thare  sorow  no  some, 
bot  ay  to  be  yelland  In  oure  fostre.  1861  G.  W.  DASENT 
Burnt  Njal  II.  166  They  had  children  out  at  foster  Ihere. 

3.  a.  Offspring,  progeny,     b.  One  nourished  or 
brought  up ;  a  foster-child,  nursling,  c.  An  animal 
of  one's  own  breeding. 

a.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  225  Ic  jegaderi  in-to  Se  of  dicrcynne 
and  of  fusel  cynne  simle  ^emacan,  bat  hi  eft  to  fostre  bien. 
a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  451  Ant  ti  semliche  schape  schaweo  wel 
baet  tu  art  freo  monne  foster.    13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  257 
For  hit  was  be  forme-foster  bat  be  folde  bred.  1513  DOUGLAS 
JEneis  vi.  xv.  86  Ne  neuer,   certis,  the  ground   of  the 
Romanis  Of  ony  foster  sail  hym  so  avance. 

b.  c  1205  LAY.  25921   Eleine    min  ajen  uoster.      1585 
M.  W.  Commendat.  Verses  to  Jos.  /'s  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  10 
Lo  heir  the  fructis,  Nymphe,  of  thy  foster  faire. 

O.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  108  This .. beast .. is  my  leill, 
lawful!,  and  hamehalde  cattell,  or  my  inborne  foister,  the 
quhilk  was  thifteouslie  stollen  fra  me. 

4.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as  foster-home,   -milk, 

FOSTEK-BBOTHEB,     -SISTEH  ;     FoSTEK-CHILD,    -SON 

and  synonymously  foster-babe,  -daughter.  Also 
FOSTEB-PATHEB,  -MOTHER  and  in  the  synonyms 
foster-dam,  f  -mame  (Sc.),  -parent,  -sire;  hence 
in  sense  of  '  acting  as  a  foster-mother  or  nurse ', 
foster-city,  -earth. 

1818  BYKON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  Ixxxix,  AH  thy  *foster-babes  are 
dead.  1618  BOLTON  Floras  ill.  xviii.  (1636)  228  All  Etruria 


Dam  lolrd  out  her  fawning  Tongue,  c  1616  WEBSTER  Duck. 
Malfy  n.  ii,  Go,  go,  give  your  "foster-daughters  good  coun- 
sel.   1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cfder  i.  9  The  nursling  Grove  Seems 
fair  awhile,  cherish'd  with  *foster  Earth.  1886  Longin.  Mag. 
VII.  647  "Foster-homes  under  the  boarding-out  system. 
1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-BuriaU(rtyl>  17  Superstition,  the  "foster 
mame  of  all  error.      1581  BENTLEY  Man.  Matroncs  iii.  272 
Like  a  louing  mother,  and  tender  nursse,  giving  my  "foster- 
milke,  the  foode  of  thy  word  and  Gospell,  aboundantlie  to 
all.    1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  37  That  little  love  which 
is  abated  from  the  "Foster-parents  upon  publick  report  that 
they  are  not  natural.     1816  Gentl.  Mag.  LXXXVI.  i.  u 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  being  very  justly  considered  as 
the  foster-parent  of  English  Topography.     1878    M.    A. 
BROWN  Nadeschda  16  Scarce  had  the  beauteous  maiden 
ceased  When  Miljutin,  her  kind  "foster  sire . . approached. 
Hence  Fo'stership  =  FOSTERAGE. 
1861  CLINGTON  Frank  O'Donxell  no  The  tie  of  fostership 
is,  or  at  least  was,  held  as  sacred  as  that  of  natural  brothers. 
Fo'ster,  sb?  Obs.  exc.  arch.    Also  1-3  foatre. 
[OE.  (did-)  fistre  wk.  fern.,  nurse,  =  MDu.  voester 
(also  voetster,  mod.Du.  voedster),  ON.  f6stra  :— 
OTeut.  *fSstr$n-,  {.  *fSstr-cm  :  see  prec.     ON.  had 
f6strevt'k.  masc.,  foster-father,  of  similar  formation. 
In  the  sole  recorded  OE.  instance,  a  variant  reading  is 
cild'fistre,    which   U  prob.  a  genuine  form  :— prehistoric 
*fodistra,  f.  root  of  FOOD  +  fern,  agent-suffix  -irfr<)«,-STER.] 
A  foster-parent,  nurse. 

a  looo  Laws  of  Ine  lxiii[i],  Mot  he  habban  . .  mid  him  . . 
his  cildfostran  [v.r.  -festran  j.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  8  f>u  art 
foster  ant  feder  to  helplese  children,  c  1250  Gett.  $  Ex.  2620 
Sche  for5-ran,  And  brogt  hire  a  fostre  wimman.  Ibid.  2624-5 
lakabea  wente  bliSe  agen,  Sat  jhe  3e  glides  [cildes  ?]  fostre 
muste  ben.  a  1563  BECON  Humble  Supplic.  Wks.  1563  III. 
21  b,  Heretofore  we  had  suche  shepeheardes,  as  were  tender 
fosters  of  thy  flocke.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xv.  iv,  The 
Greekes,  whom  wee  may  count  the  very  fathers  and  fosters 
of  all  vices.  1640  R.  BAILLIE  Canterb.  Self-Convict.  Pref. 
10  Your  sweete  Fosters  the  Bishops  have  brought  the  Pope 
upon  you  and  your  Children.  1737  WATERLAND  Eucharist 
157  The  Word  is  all  Things  to  the  Infant,  a  Father,  a 
Mother,  a  Preceptor,  a  Foster.  1851  LONGF.  Gold.  Leg.  11. 
Village  Church,  This  is  the  Black  Pater-noster,  God  was  my 
foster^  He  fostered  me  Under  the  book  of  the  Palm-tree  1 

t  Fo'ster,  st>.3  Obs.  Also  5  fostere.  [con- 
tracted f.  FORESTER  ;  used  in  AF.]  =  FORESTER. 

nj86  CHAUCER  Pro!.  117  A  forster  [v.r.  foster]  was  he, 
soothly,  as  I  gesse.  c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  1063  Then  swere 
the  fosters  alle  twelve,  They  wolde  no  wedd  but  hymselfe. 
M6o  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  in  Flaundres.  .had  no  othir  gover- 
nouris  but  the  Fosteres  of  the  Kyng  of  Frauns.  15. .  Adam 
Bel  561  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  162  Forty  fosters  of  the  fe, 
These  outlawes  had  y-slaw.  1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  in.  i.  17  A 
griesly  Foster  forth  did  rush.  1594  [see  FORESTER  i].  1597 
DOWLAND  isl  Bk.  Songs  (1844)  90  And  love  as  well  the  foster 
can,  As  can  the  mighty  nobleman.  1607  [see  FORESTER  i]. 

Hence  Fo'stership,  the  office  of  forester. 

1628  COKE  On  Litt.  20  a,  The  Office  of  a  Fostership  [was] 
mtailed. 

Foster  (fr'stai),  v.  Forms:  I  ?f6strian,  3 
fostren,  -in,  (Orm.  fosstreniO,  3-6  fostre,  (3 
south,  vostre,  4  fostire),  5  foustre,  (5  fostare, 
7  fauster),  3-  foster.  [OE.  *fostrian  (Lye),= 
ON./ostra  (Sv.ffstra,  Vu.fostri),  i.  fostor,  FOSTER 
sbl  The  recorded  OE. /<«?•(<>«  may  be  either  f. 
the  same  stem  or  f.  ftstre  nurse  :  see  FOSTEB  si>.-} 

1 1.  trans.  To  supply  with  food  or  nourishment ; 
to  nourish,  feed,  support.  In  early  quots.  to  feed 
and  foster.  Obs.  in  lit.  sense. 


POSTER. 

[a  1050  Lifter  Scintill.  Ixxxi  (1889)  222  Mann  byb  festrud 
[nutrttvr]  and  byS  jefedd.]  c  1200  ORMIN  1558  Annd  Jesu 
Crist  himm  sellf  shall  ben  Uppo  t>aU  bodi;  hacfedd,  To  fedenn 
&  to  fosstrenn  hemm.  c  1300  Havelok  1434  Vnto  this  day, 
Haue  ich  ben  fed  and  fostred  ay.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man- 
ciple's T.  71  Lat  take  a  cat,  and  fostre  him  wel  with  milk, 
And  tendre  flesh.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  434  b/r  Wold  to 
god  I  had  mylke  to  foustre  the  wythal.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb. 
ii.  iii.  119  One,  bred  but  of  Almes,  and  foster'd  with  cold 
dishes.  [1719  YOUNG  Busiris  v.  i,  The  infant  of  my  bosom  ! 
Whom  I  would  fo.ster  with  my  vital  blood.] 

fig.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxx.  4  For  \>\  name  bou  sail 
lede  me  &  fo'stire  me.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3495  His  flesche 
is  fostard  &  fedd  be  fty  &  by  sternes,  1526  Pilgr,  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  108  b,  They  sholde  be.  .with  swete  conso- 
lacyons  fostred  &  nourysshed.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul 
ii.  n.  in.  iv,  Fauster'd  and  fed  with  hid  hypocrisie. 

f  2.  To  bring  up  (a  child)  with  parental  care ; 
often,  to  bring  up  as  a  foster-child,  be  a  foster- 
parent  to.  Also  with/07'///,  up.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  25900  Ich  wes  hire  uoster-moder,  and  feire  heo 
uostredde.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  3070  (Trin.)  Here  shal  bou  wij> 
him  wone  &  foster  forb  here  bi  sone.  1357  Lay  Folks 
Cateck.,  Fleshli  fadir  and  modir  That  getes  and  fosters  us 
forthe  in  this  world,  c  1386  CHAUCER^/««  of  Laws  T.  177 
Thy  yonge  doughter  fostred  up  so  softe.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  \.  vi,  Your  wyf  that  as  wel  as  her  owne  hath  fostred 
me  and  kepte.  1529  MORE  Supplic.  Soulys  Wks.  337/2  Oure 
fathers  also,  w niche  while  we  liued  fostred  vs  vp  so  tenderly. 
1588  SHAKS.  Tit,  A.  n.  iii.  153  Some  say,  that  Rauens  foster 
forlorne  children.  1606  BRYSKF.TT  Civ.  Life  34  Such  children 
as  were  borne  vnperfect.  .should  not.  .be  fostered  vp.  1697 
DRYDEN  /Eneid  vn.  941  The  son  of  Mulciber,  Found  in  the 
Fire,  and  foster'd  in  the  Plains. 

+  b.  To  bring  up,  educate,  nurture  in  (beliefs, 
habits,  etc.)-  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sec.  N-un"s  T.  122  This  mayden  . .  Was  . . 
from  hir  cradel  fostred  in  the  faith  Of  Crist.  1483  CAXTON 
Gold.  Leg.  378/1.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius'  Cateck.  50 
Fosterit,  teachit,  and  brocht  vp  in  continuall  exeicise.  1580 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  n,  (1590)  138  b,  A  Prince  ..  fostred  [ed. 
1598  fostered  vp]  in  blood  by  his  naughty  Father. 

c.  with  reference  to  FOSTERAGE  2.     Also  absol. 
1515  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII  (183^)  II.  13  Some  sayeth, 

that  the  Englyshe  noble  folke  useith  to  delyver  therre 
children  to  the  Kynges  Irysshe  enymyes  to  foster.  1596 
SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  638/2  These  evill  customes 
of  fostring  and  marrying  with  the  Irish  most  carefully  to  be 
restrayned.  1775  JOHNSON  West.  Isl.  313  A  Laird,  a  man 
of  wealth  and  eminence,  sends  his  child,  either  male  or 
female,  to  a  tacksman  or  tenant,  to  be  fostered.  1887  STOKES 
tr.  Tripartite  Life  Patrick  141  He  gave  him  to  bishop 
Bron  to  be  fostered. 

d.  To  foster  on  (a  lamb) :  to  put  it  to  a  ewe, 
which  is  not  its  mother,  to  be  nourished. 

1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  II.  264  Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  . .  compel  the  ewes  to  admit  the  Iambs,  either  their 
own  or  fostered  on,  to  suck  them.  Note,  To  foster  on 
a  lamb,  they  tie  the  ewe,  and  at  night  compel  her  to  give 
suck  to  the  Iamb  two  or  three  times. 

e.  transf.  andyf^.  of  a  country,  etc. 

0:1300  Cursor  M.  22102  Bethsaida  and  corozaim,  bir  tua 
cites  sal  foster  him.  1377  tr.  Bullingers  Decades  (1592) 
145  Euery  mans  countrie  . .  which  fed,  fostered,  adorned, 
and  defended  him.  1583  STANYHURST  /Eneis  i.  (Arb.)  35 
Such  barbarus  vsadge  What  soyle  wyld  fosters  ? 

3.  To   'nurse1,  tend  with  affectionate  care;  to 
'  nurse*,  cherish,  keep  warm  (in  the  bosom). 

r  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  166  And  In  greet  reverence  and 
chantee  Hir  olde  poore  fader  fostred  she.  —  Merch,  T.  143 
No  man  hateth  his  flesh,  but  in  his  lyf  He  fostreth  it.  1388 
WYCLIF  Pro-v.  v.  20  Mi  sone,  whi  art  thou  disseyued  of  an 
alien  womman  ;  and  art  fostrid  [/overis]  in  the  bosum  of  an 
othere  ?  1483  CAXTON  G.  dc  la  Tour  I  iv  b,  She  hadde  grete 
pyte  of  wymmen  whiche  were  at  theyre  childbedde  and 
vysyted  and  foustred  them.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
(1638)  330,  I  was  so  foolish  and  inconsiderate  to  foster  vp  as 
it  were  in  my  bosom  this  my  domesticall  and  neglected 
enemy.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xxxi,  What  a  viper  have 
I  been  fostering  in  my  bosom  !  1821  KEATS  Lamia  140  But 
the  god  fostering  her  chilled  hand,  She  felt  the  warmth. 

4.  To  encourage  or  help  to  grow  ;  to  promote  the 
growth  of  (a  fire,  plant,  etc.).     Also,  with  ^ forth, 
up.     Now  only  with  mixture  of  sense  3. 

aiz»S  Ancr.  R.  296  pe  sparke  US  &  keccheS  more  fur,  & 
fostre3  hit  forS,  &  waxeS  from  lesse  to  more.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  B.  xvii.  206  Wex  and  weyke  and  hote  fyre  togyderes 
Fostren  forth  a  flaumbe.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle 
Facions  \.  i.  24  The  moste  pleasaunt  plot  of  the  earth,  fos- 
tered to  flourishe  with  the  moisture  of  floudes  on  euery  parte. 
1576  GASCOIGNE  Philomene  4  Westerne  windes  do  foster 
forth  our  floures.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  (1652)  133  They 
[the  priests]  shave  their  heads  and  foster  their  beards,  con- 
trary to  the  laity.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  viii,  A  flower 
.  .Which  once  she  foster'd  up  with  care.  1856  KANE  Arct. 
Expl.  I.  ix.  98  Fostered  by  the  reverberation  of  solar  heat 
from  the  rocks,  we  met  a  flower  growth. 

5.  To  encourage,  cherish,  harbour  fondly,  nurse 
(a  feeling,  etc.) ;  to  encourage,  promote  the  develop- 
ment of;  (of  things,  circumstances)  to  be  favourable 
or  conducive  to.     Also  with  up. 

1570  BUCHANAN  Ane  Admonit.  Wks.  (1892)  31  Thehamil- 
tonis  fosterit  yair  vane  hoip.  11585  ABP.  SANDYS  Serin,  x.  166 
The  Arrians,  the  Anabaptists,  the  Family  of  loue,  with 
all  others  of  the  like  sort,  fostered  vp  their  errors  in  secret 
and  darke  corners.  lye&Monitor  (1756)  I.  ii.  17  They  always 
foster  up  a  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  1783  JOHN- 
SON Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  8  July,  Of  Miss  H—  whom  you 
charge  me  with  forgetting,  I  know  not  why  I  should  much 
foster  the  remembrance.  1785  BURKE  Sp.  Nabob  of  Arcofs 
Debts  Wks.  IV.  207  The  system  of  concealment  is  fostered 
by  a  system  of  falsehood.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865) 
192  Rivalry  between  two  nations,  .fosters  all  the  virtues  by 
which  national  security  is  maintained.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON 
Brit.  India  II.  216  Thus  fostered,  the  insurrection  was 
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rapidly  gaining  head.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  vn.  viii, 
The  enmities  that  are  fostered  between  you  and  my  grand- 
father. 1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  viii.  1 18761  76  The  genius  of 
financiers  was  directed  towards  fostering  exportation,  check- 
ing importation.  1885  CI.ODD  Myths  fy  Dr.  i.  iii.  40  The 
superstitions  which  mountainous  countries  especially  foster. 
fb.  To  encourage,  indulge  in  a  habit,  etc.  Obs. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  64  Rather  to  be  brideled  for  his 
presumption,  then  to  bee  fostered  and  encouraged  therin. 
1633  PRYNNE  ist  Pi.  Histrio-mastix  vi.  vi.  505  Stage- 
playes  serve . .  to  drawe  men  on  by  degrees  to  Sdlenesse,  or  to 
foster,  to  foment  them  in  it. 

Hence  Fostered///,  a. 

1583  STANYHURST  /Eneis  i.  (Arb.)  17  Junoes  long  fostred 
deadlye  reuengment.  1608  ARMIN  Nest  Ninn.  (1842)  50 
The  Citty  . .  placed  him  as  a  fostred  fatherless  child.  1639 
G.  DANIEL  Ecclus.  xxix.  95  Thou  shall  be  revil'd.  .even  by 
the  ffoster'd  Child  Of  thy  owne  Chanty.  1790-1811  W. 
COMBE  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  in  Eng.  (1817)  IV.  201  The 
fostered  habits  of  his  mind. 

Fosterable  (fc'sterab'l),  a.    [f.  FOSTER  v.  4 

-ABLE.]     That  may  be  fostered. 

1869  Anc.  Laws  Irel.  II.  165  To  return  a  fosterable  child 
without  necessity. 

Fosterage  (fp'steredg).  Also  7  fosteridge. 
[f.  as  prec.  + -AGE.] 

1.  The  action,  also  the  office  or  charge,  of  foster- 
ing or  bringing  up  (another's  child). 

16x4  RALEIGH  ffist.  World  i.  (1634)  182  Some  one  or  other 
adjoyning  to  this  Lake,  had  the  charge  and  fosteridge  of 
this  childe.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxvii,  Thou  art 
already  envied  of  many  of  our  tribe,  for  having  had  the 
fosterage  of  the  young  Chief.  1882  J.  PAYNE  1001  Nts.  I. 
161  For  the  sake  of  my  fosterage  of  thee.  .spare  this  young 
lady. 

"b.  The  condition  of  being  a  foster-child. 

1867  PEARSON  Hist.  Eng.  I.  114  It  was  rather  a  sort  of 
clientship  or  fosterage.  1872  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess. 
157  Placed  upon  a  footing  with  the  foster-child  during  his 
fosterage. 

2.  The  custom  of  putting  (a  child)  under  the  care 
of  a  foster-mother  j  esp.  the  now  obsolete  custom 
amongst  the  Irish  and  Scottish  nobility  of  giving 
over  their  children  to  a  tenant  to  be  nursed  and 
brought  up. 

1775  JOHNSON  West.  Isl.  Wks.  X.  484  There  still  remains 
in  the  islands,  though  it  is  passing  fast  away,  the  custom  of 
fosterage.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  viii.  241  This  was 
Fosterage,  the  giving  and  taking  of  children  for  nurture. 
1893  JOYCE  Short  Hist.  Irel.  85  One  of  the  leading  features 
of  Irish  social  Hfe  was  fosterage. 

attrib.  1881  Leisure  Hour  Apr.  226  Where  the  fosterage 
ties  had  most  strength . .  were  the  north-west  of  Ulster . .  and 
Munster.  1893  JOYCE  Short  Hist.  Irel.  86  A  fine  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  fosterage  fee. 

3.  The  action  of  encouraging  or  helping  forward. 
1816  KEATING  E  Trav.  (1817^  I.  125  A  branch  of  human 

morals  so  important ;  one  which  calls  for  the  statesman's 
fosterage,  the  patriot's  countenance.  1824  Miss  MITFORD 
Village  Ser.  n.  (1863)  262  [Under  her]  fosterage  our  evil 
habits  throve  apace.  1834  Tait's  Mag.  1.  848  Its  [a  con- 
spiracy's] fosterage  and  management  Richmond  described 
very  graphically.  1867  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  430  The  scope  afforded 
by  one  and  all  to  the  fosterage  of  the  imaginative  quality. 

Footer-brother.  [QHL.f6ster-br68or,  f.  FOS- 
TER j&l  So  ON./&AW#?V.]  A  male  child  nursed 
at  the  same  breast  as,  or  reared  together  with,  an- 
other of  different  parentage. 

a  1000  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  268  Alumnus,  foster- 
brobor.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  vi,  My  sone  your  foster 
broder  Syre  Kay.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto^s  Trav.  Hv. 
(1663*  212  The  Chaumigrem  his  Foster-brother  was  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  1752  FIELDING  Amelia  Wks.  1775  X.  78 
He  had  been  her  foster-brother.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth 
xxxiv,  Eachin  Maclan  placed  himself  in  the  second  line 
betwixt  two  of  his  foster-brothers. 

transf.  and  fig.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III. 
1320/1  Foure  of  fansies  fellowes,  fosterbrothers  to  desire,  and 
drie  nurst  by  despaire,  1610  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Maid's  Trag. 
iv.  i,  My  wrongs,  Which  are  my  foster-brothers,  a  1735 
ARBUTHNOT  Wks.  (1751)  I.  195  The  Bear  with  her  Cubs 
and  their  Foster-Brother.  1860  A II  Year  Round  No.  63.  295 
The  nestling  cuckoo  ungratefully  ejects  his  legitimate  foster- 
brethren  out  of  the  family  nest. 

Hence  Poster-bro'therhood. 

1886  Athenaeum  6  Feb.  194/1  A  more  picturesque  story  of 
foster-brotherhood  was  never  imagined. 

Fo'ster-cliild.  [OR.fostertild,  f.  FOSTER  j£.i] 
A  child  as  related  to  persons  who  have  reared  it  as 
their  own,  or  (esp.  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands) 
to  its  wet-nurse  and  her  husband ;  a  nursling. 

a  1200  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  538  Alumnus^  fostercild.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  ii.  33,  I  avow,  by  this  most  sacred  head 
Of  my  deare  foster  childe,  to  ease  thy  griefe.  1612  DAVIES 
Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1787)  135  The  foster-children  do  love,  and 
are  beloved  of  their  foster-fathers.  1717  ADDISON  Ovid's 
Met.  MI.  346  The  Goddess  thus  beguif'd,  With  pleasing 
Stories,  her  false  Foster-child,  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth 
xxxiv,  Torcniil,  who  entertained  for  his  foster-child  even  a 
double  portion  of  that  passionate  fondness. 

fig.  1820  KEATS  Ode  on  Grecian  Urn  2  Thou  foster-child 
of  Silence  and  slow  Time.  1846  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (1874)  I. 
iv.  153  Leibnitz . .  [was]  a  foster-child  of  literature. 

Fosterer  (fp'starai).    [f.  FOSTER  &.  +  -BBV] 
1.  One  who  nurses  and  brings  up  (a  child) ;  a 
nurse,  foster-parent;    esp.  with   reference   to   the 
custom  of  FOSTERAGE. 

1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  48  What  sparkes  they  haue 
of  inconstancie,  they  drawe  from  their  female  fosterers.  16x2 
DAVIES  Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1787)  135  In  Ireland,  .they  put 
away  all  their  children  to  fosterers.  1747  W.  HARRIS  in 
Southey  Contm.-Pl.  Bk.  Ser.  n.  362  If  any  love  or  faith  is  to 


FOSTERLING- 

be  found  among  the  Irish,  you  must  look  for  it  among  the 
fosterers  and  their  foster-children,  a  1873  LYTTON  Pausanias 
81  My  fosterer,  my  saviour,  my  more  than  father. 
fig.  a  1571  JBWCL  On  i  Thess.  (1611)  153  Peace  ..  is  the 
Nurse  and  fosterer  of  the  Church  of  God.  1836  LYTTON 
Athens  (18371  II-  577  Fountains  and  Rivers  and  ye  Trojan 
Plains,  I  loved  ye  as  my  fosterers. 

2.  One  who  cherishes  or  cultivates  (a  plant,  etc.). 
1628  PRYNNE  Love-lockes  27  All  our  Impudent,  Ruffianly, 

and  Shamelesse  Love-locke  fosterers.  1871  M.  COLLINS 
Mrq.  ,5-  Merch.  II.  vi.  167, 1  don't  pretend  to  guess  whether 
she  prefers  the  fosterer  of  flowers  or  the  smiter  of  steel. 

3.  A   patron,  protector,  favourer  (of  persons  or 
things) ;    one  who,  or  something  which,  promotes 
or  encourages  the  growth  of  (a  feeling,  an  institu- 
tion, etc.). 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  54  Dooth  not  knowledge 
of  Law.  .being  abused  grow  the  crooked  fosterer  of  horrible 
injuries  ?  1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed 
II.  132/1  The  most  notable  offenders  and  their  fosterers. 
1659  RUSHW.  Hist.  Coll.  I.  616  His  Mother  was  a  Recusant, 
and  a  fosterer  of  Recusants.  1691  WOOD  Ath,  Oxon.  I.  819 
Being  found  unfit,  .because  he  was  a  fosterer  of  faction,  he 
resign'd.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (18571  I-  ?10 
The  Arabians  became  the  fosterers  and  patrons  of  philo- 
sophy. 1848  LYTTON  Harold  iv.  vii,  His  character,  as  the 
foe  of  all  injustice  and  the  fosterer  of  all  that  were  desolate. 

4.  Anglo-Irish.  A  foster-brother. 

1735  SWIFT  Lett.  (1766)  II.  217  When  I  had  credit  ..  at 
court,  I  provided  for  above  fifty  people,  .of  which,  not  one 
was  a  relation.  I  have  neither  followers,  nor  fosterers,  nor 
dependers.  1828  C.  CROKER  Fairy  Leg.  II.  238  He  has  an 
eye  on  the  farm  this  long  time  for  a  fosterer  of  his  own. 

Fo'Ster-father.  \QR.f6sterfseder,  f.  FOSTER 
sb.^  (also  faster- :  cf.  related  forms  under  FOSTER 
sb?  and  v.).  Cf.  ON.  f6strfa$ir.]  a.  One  who 
performs  the  duty  of  a  father  to  another's  child. 
b.  The  husband  of  a  nurse  (esp.  in  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands). 

a  800  Corpus  Gloss.  140  A  Itor^  fostorfaeder.  1  a  1000 
Martyrol.  (Cockayne)  62  He  is  ure  festerfaeder  on  Criste. 
c  izoo  ORMIN  8855  Annd  till  hiss  fossterrfaderr  ec  He  wass 
buhsumm  &  milde.  13. .  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  169  Gij  a  forster 
fader  hadde  That  him  lerd  and  him  radde.  1548  UDALL, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  ii.  37  a,  The  chylde.  .beeyng  vnder 
the  guydyng  of  his  mother,  and  his  foster-father.  1622  BACON 
Hen.  VII  Mor.  &  Hist.  Wks.  (Bohn)  342  The  duke  of 
Britain  having  been  . .  a  kind  of  parent  or  foster-father  to 
the  king.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  123  p  5  Florio  lived  at 
the  House  of  his  Foster-father.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  ii, 
He  motioned  his  child's  foster-father  to  the  door. 

fig.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  161  Esay .  .promiseth 
that  kinges  shalbe  fosterfathers  of  y"  Chirch.  11652  J. 
SMITH  Set.  Disc.  iii.  51  Epicureans  (who  are  not  the  true, 
but  foster-fathers  of  that  natural  philosophy  they  brag  of). 

t  Fo'Ster-feeling.  ?  nonce-wd.  One  who 
*  fosters  feeling  ',  a  sentimental  person. 

1784  Unfortunate  Sensibility  II.  119  The  luke-warm 
rhetoric  of  foster- feelings. 

Fo'Sterhood.  rare.  [f.  FOSTER  sbl  +  -HOOD.] 
The  condition  of  being  fostered  or  nursed  tenderly. 

1834  Taifs  Mag.  I.  242  Margaret  would  . .  bid  her  not 
spoifthe  boy  by  over-fosterhood. 

Postering,  vbl.  sl>.    [f.  FOSTER  v.  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FOSTER  in  various  senses. 
c  1230  Halt  Meid.  33  In  his  fostrenge  forS.     c  1400  Rom. 

Rose  6113  In  Gile  &  in  Ipocrisie,  That  me  engendred  &  yaf 
fostryng.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  Introd.  (Roxb.),  Of 
Seynt  Margrete  . .  The  byrthe,  the  fostryng  and  how  she 
cam  Fyrst  to  the  feyth.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV 
(an,  13)  225  b,  For  the  long  mainteinyng,  and  fosteryng  of 
Quene  Margarete,  and  her  soonne  Prince  Edwarde.  1885 
Athenaeum  3  Oct.  441/2  The  withdrawal  of  such  official 
and  quasi-official  fostering  as  architecture  already  has. 

t).  —FOSTERAGE  2.  Obs.  CXC.  Hist. 
1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  638/1  The  chiefest 
cause  of  the  bringing  in  of  the  Irish  language,  amongest 
them,  was  specially  theyr  fostring,  and  marrying  with  the 
Irish.  x6ia  DAVIES  Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1787)  135  In  the 
opinion  of  this  [the  Irish]  people  fostering  hath  always  been 
a  stronger  alliance  than  blood.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist. 
(1876)  III.  xviii.  354  The  English  settlers,  .connected  them- 
selves with  them  [Irish]  by  the  national  custom  of  fostering. 

2.  concr.  Food,  nourishment,  sustenance. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  137, 1  am  a  man  of  litel  susten- 
aunce.  My  spirit  hath  his  fostring  in  the  Bible. 

Fostering  (f^starin),  ppl  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  ^.]  That  fosters,  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

1568  T.  HOWELL  Arb.  Amitie  (1879)  35  The  fethred  foule 
..his  fostring  foode,  with  chirping  bill  he  peckes.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  \.  9  Bacchus  and  fost'ring  Ceres, 
Pow'rs  Divine.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  368  Thou  transitory 
flower,  alike  undone  By  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  foster- 
ing sun.  1795  BURNS  To  Cunningham  4  The  furrow'd, 
waving  corn  is  seen  Rejoice  in  fostering  showers.  1840 
MACAULAY  Ranke's  Hist.  Ess.  1851  II.  145  Edinburgh  has 
owed  less  to . .  the  fostering  care  of  rulers. 

Hence  Fo'steriugly  adv. 

1838  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  IV.  205  Sheltered  and  foster- 
ingly  embowered. 

Fo'ster-land.  rare—0,  [after  FOSTER-MOTHER, 
etc.  OE.  had  f6sterland  'land  allotted  for  the  sup- 
port of  monks '  ( =  ad  cibum  monachorum,  Domes- 
day).] 'One's  adopted  country'  (Cassell,  1882). 

Fosterling  (fjrstailii)).  [OE.  f6storling\  see 
FOSTER  sb^  and  -LING.]  A  foster-child,  nursling. 

c  1000  ^LFRIC  Gloss.  Supp.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  170  Uerna^ 
•uel  uernaculnS)  imberdling,  nel  fosterling,  c  1205  LAY. 
28574  Per  weoren  of-sla}e . .  pa  Bruttes  alle  of  ArSures  borde, 


FOSTEBMENT. 

MORRIS  Love  is  enough  (1873)  70  Bid  farewell  to  thy  foster- 
ling while  the  life  yet  is  in  me.  1886  Sat.  Re".:.  20  Feb.  272 
He  has  no  special  fosterling  of  his  own,  no  pet  theory  for 
which  he  is  bent  on  securing,  .recognition. 

t  Fo'Sterment.    Obs.  rare.     [f.  FOSTER  v.  + 
MEXT.]     Food,  nourishment,  subsistence. 
'593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  33  b,  She  had  no  other  refuge  of 
festerment,  she  was  constrained  . .  hauing   but  one  onely 
sonne,  to  kill  him  and  rost  him.    1623  in  COCKERAM. 

Fo'ster-mother.  [OE.  faster-,  f6storm$dor, 
f.  FOSTER  *M  Cf.  ON.ftlslrmiiSir.  (OE.  had  also 
ftstermddor;  cf.  fistre-  FOSTER  jtf.2).]  A  woman 
who  nurses  and  brings  up  another's  child  :  a.  as 
an  adoptive  mother ;  b.  in  the  capacity  of  a  nurse. 

la  looo  Martyrol.  (1894)  154  pacwaeS  baes  cnihtes  fostor- 
modor  to  bam  faeder  :  gif  [etc.],  c  1205  LAY.  25899  Ich  wes 
hire  uoster-moder.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3347  Hir  foster  moder 
wit  hirscoledd.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace^  II.  270.  1634  SANDYS 
Prudence  x.  127  That  Childe  that  receiveth  nutriment  from 
his  Foster  Mother,  a  1735  ARBUTHNOT  Wks.  (1751)  I.  196 
The  young  Gentleman  told  his  Foster- Mother.. that  [etc.]. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  582  Maine  . .  was  loved  by 
Lewis  with  the  love  of  a  father,  by  Madame  de  Maintenon 
with  the  not  less  tender  love  of  a  foster  mother.  1894  Daily 
News  12  Mar.  6/5  Each  home,  .will  be  in  charge  of  a  foster- 
father  and  foster-mother. 

fig.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  ( W.  de  W.  1531)  80  Obedience . .  is  the 
nouryce  or  fostermother  of  all  venues.  1637  LD.  CAREY 
Rotnulus  ff  Tarq.  201  Liberty  belongs  to  equals,  flattery  to 
inferiours,  the  one  is  the  Common-wealths  Nurse,  the  other 
the  Tyrants  foster-mother.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  VI. 
xxxiii.  129  France  became  the  foster-mother  of  republicanism. 

Fo'Ster-ntirse^  [f.  FOSTER  #5.']  A  nurse 
who  brings  up  another's  child  as  her  own. 

1607  WILKINS  Miseries  Inforst  Marr.  i.  B  iij,  Your  hands 
haue  bin  to  me  like  bounties  purse,  Neuer  shut  vp,  your 
selfe  my  foster-Nurse.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  245  The 
foster  nurse  first  chanted  the  spell  over  the  cradle. 
fir.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  ii.  40  Fiue  hundred  Crownes 
.  .Which  I  did  store  to  be  my  foster  Nurse.  1873  SYMONDS 
Grk.  Poets  x.  311  In  the  North  nature  is  rather  an  awful 
mother  than  a  kind  foster-nurse  and  friend  of  man. 

Fo'Ster-sister.  [f.  FOSTER  sbl  In  OE. 
*fdstersweoster  (Lye).  Cf.  ON.  ffctrsystir.]  A 
female  child  nursed  at  the  same  breast  as,  or  reared 
together  with,  another  of  different  parentage. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  37  Scipio  Asiaticus  . .  par- 
doned them  at  the  request  of  bis  Foster-sister.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Rvdge  xx,  [Dolly]  had  ever  since  been  the  humble 
friend  of  Miss  Haredale,  whose  foster-sister  she  was. 

Fo-ster-sou.  [f.  FOSTER  rf.i  Cf.  ON.  fistr- 
sonr.]  One  who  is  brought  up  as  a  son  though 
not  one  by  birth. 

a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  2955  That  fals  traytor,  sr  Mor- 
dreid,  The  Kynges  foster  sone  [Furtiiv.  soster  son]  he  was. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  IV.  66  O  of  Ccelestial  Seed  !  O 
foster  Son  of  Jove.  1894  J.  T.  FOWLER  Adamnan  Introd. 
82  He  was  called  the  foster-son  or  alumnus  of  Adamnan. 

tFo'Stler.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?metathetic  corrup- 
tion of  FOKCELET.]  =  FORCELET  2. 

1531  PH.  STRONCE  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  148  My 
wif  shall  have  her  coffer  and  her  fostler  to  her  own  use. 

Fostress  i  (ffstres).  Also  7  fost(e)resse. 
[fem.  of  FOSTERER  :  see  -ESS.]  A  female  who  fos- 
ters, in  the  senses  of  the  vb. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  161  That  hope,  .the  nurse 
and  fostresse  of  old  age.  1611  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age  iv.  i. 
Wks.  1874  III.  54  Great  Athens  The  nurse  and  fostresse  of 
my  infancy,  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Sf.  at  Pr.  Henry's  Barriers 
Wks.  (Rtldg.)  578/1  Glory  of  knights.. Come  forth;  your 
fostresse  bids  !  who  from  your  birth  Hath  bred  you  to  this 
hour.  1648  HEXHAM,  Ben  Mamme.  .a  Nurse,  a  Fosteresse, 
or  a  Foster-Mother.  1883  SWINBURNE  CVtt/wrj'tf/Vi'owBdV/j, 
In  Guernsey,  My  mother  sea,  my  fostress.  1891  —  Eton  :  an 
Ode  in  Athenzum  30  May  700/1  With  England  Eton  her 
child  kept  pace  as  a  fostress  of  men  to  be. 

appositively.  1882  SWINBURNE  Tristram  of  Lyonesse, 
Athens  176  Woven  about  the  fragrant  forehead  of  the  fos- 
tress maiden's  town. 

t  Fo'Stress  2.    Obs.    In  6  Sc.  fostaress.     [f. 

FOSTEK  sb.%  +  -ESS.]  =  FORESTHESS. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  xxiii,  Sine  ladyis  come  with 
lustie  giltm  tressis,  In  habit  wilde  maist  like  till  fostaressis. 

t  Fo'Strild.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FOSTER  ».  + 
fem.  suffix  -ILD.]  A  nurse.  In  quot.  Jig. 

«"25  Ancr.  R.  72  So  hit  is  ine  monie,  ase  seint  Gregorie 
seio ;  Silence  is  wordes  fostrild. 

Fot(e,  Fotoh(e,  obs.  ff.  of  FOOT,  FETCH. 

Fother  (ffSsJt),  sb.  Forms:  I  f6*er,  3-4 
south.  vofler,  4-6  fother,  -yr,  father,  -ir,  (6 
fouther.fowther),  5-7  fuder,  -yr,  fudder,  Sc.  -ir, 
5-9  fodder,  (5-6  foder,  -yr,  6  fodar,  7  fooder), 
6-7  Sc.  fldder,  4-  fother.  [OE.fiSer  str.  neut  = 

9S'^Aar  (MDu'  meder>  Du'  v"e^'  OUG./ua^ar 
(MHG.  vuoder,  Ger.  fuder)  :-WGer.  *fStr(o) ;  the 
continental    words    mean    'cartload',  'a   certain 
weight  supposed  to  represent  a  cartload',  'a  cer- 
tain measure  of  wine'  (see  FOODER,  KUDDER)    The 
root  is  usually  believed  to  be  an  ablaut  variant  of 
fap-  to  stretch  out :  see  FATHOM  sb.~\ 
1.  A  load  ;  a  cart-load  (of  hay,  turf,  wood,  etc.) 
Obs  exc.  dial. 

_  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  852  (Laud  MS.)  He  scolde  gife  ilca  xear 
in  to  be  mmstre  sixtija  foSra  wuda  and  twaelf  foSur  grlfan 
and  sex  foour  gearda.  c  1205  LAY.  25762  Ban  unimete,  bi 
atlmge  heom  buhte  brmi  uoSere.  1375  BARBOUR  Bntce  x 
198  Ane  fudyr  . .  greter  . .  Than  eny  he  broucht . .  befor 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  530  With  him  ther  was  a  Plowman' 
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was  his  brother  That  hadde  y-lad  of  dong  ful  many  a 
fother.  c  1450  St.  Cvthbert  (Surtees)  6007  fe  sledd  it  bare 
so  grete  fothir.  1469  Plumpton  Corr.  21  Your  tenant,  .hath 
not  gotten  but  xii  foder  of  hay.  1490  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  181 
Withhaldin  ..  fourtj  fuder  of  pettis  [  =  peats]  of  ane  yere 
bipast.  1568  Wowing  Jok  ff  jfynny  vii,  Fyve  fidder  of 
raggis  to  stuff  ane  jak.  1569  in  Wills  ff  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees 
1835)  307  Lxxx  fudders  of  barke  xx/.  1774-5  Act  14 
Ceo  III  in  Brand  Newcastle  11789)  I.  652  Four  fother 
of  clod  lime,  and  fifteen  fothers  of  good  manure,  on  each 
acre.  1813  Misc.  in  Ann.  Reg.  507/2,  20  fothers  of  addi- 
tional thickness  in  clay  were  thrown  in.  1892  Northnmtld. 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  fother  of  muck,  or  of  lime,  &c. 
fig.  01225  Ancr.  R.  140  )>u  hauest  imaked  uoSer  to  heui 
uorte  ue5ren  mide  be  soule. 

b.  transf.  A  mass;  a  quantity,  'lot'. 

13. .  K.  Alis.  1809  Darie  . .  makith  thretyng  ful  a  fothir. 
Ibid.  6467  Hepre  nether  lippe  is  a  foul  fother.  c  1450  LONE- 
LICH  Grail  xiii.  490  Vnder  hem  bothe  was  there  fair  fothir. 
1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  x.  Prol.  159,  I  compt  not  of  thir 
pagane  Goddis  ane  futhir.  1515  Scot.  Field  44  There  they 
fell,  at  the  first  shotte  Many  a  fell  fothir.  1567  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  vi.  52  King,  Quene  and  Lord,  they  pass  into 
ane  fidder. 

c.  Used  for  an  enormous  quantity,  a  '  cart-load ' 
of  gold  or  money. 

f  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1050  Another,  That  coste 
largely  of  gold  a  fother.  14. .  Partonope  App.  3147  Ffor 
though  a  man  wolde  gyfe  a  fother  Of  golde  he  myght  not 
sell  to  another.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvi.  62  Out  of 
thair  throttis  thay  schot  on  vdder  Hett  moltin  gold,  me 
thocht  a  fudder.  1863  ROBSON  Bards  Tyne  287  Where  the 
brass  hez  a1  cum  frae  nebody  can  tell ..  But ..  they  mun  have 
at  least  had  a  fother. 

2.  spec.  A  definite  weight  of  some  specified  sub- 
stance, a.  Of  lead:  Now  usually  19^  cwt. 

1375-6  [see  FOTMAL].  1463  Mann,  if  Househ.  Exp.  154 
My  mastyre  sent  to  my  lorde  a  fodyr  and  di.  off  leede.  1541 
Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I.  310  For 
be  fraucht  of  thre  fidder  of  leid.  1622  MALYNES  A  nc.  Latv- 
Merck.  269  Foure  of  these  Loads  will  make  a  Fother  of 
Lead  of  twentie  hundreth.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet, 
T  iv,  In  both  the  Peaks  the  Merchants  deal  and  sell  the  Lead 
by  Fodders.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  ft  Prices  I.  x.  168  The 
charrus  contains  nearly  19$  hundreds,  that  is,  it  corresponds 
to  the  fodder,  or  fother,  of  modern  times. 

b.  ellipt.  in  phr.  to  fall  as  a  fother  (of  lead*); 
hence,  a  crushing  blow. 

13. .  Coer  de  £.1732  On  his  head  falleth  the  fother.  c  1380 
Sir  Ferumb.  641  Euery  strok  bat  JK>U  me  rau^t  falleb  doun 
as  a  fober. 

C.  Of  coals:  (see  quot.  1851). 
1607  COWELL  Interjir.,  Father  is  a  weight  of  twenty  hun- 
dred which  is  a  waine  or  cartload.  1765  Land.  Chron,  17 
Dec.  582  Several  fothers  of  coals  this  weeK  have  been  found 
short  of  the  standard  measure.  1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade 
Terms  Northitmb.  ff  Durh.  26  Fother,  a  measure  of  coals, 
being  one-third  of  a  chaldron,  of  17!  cwt.  ;  a  good  single 
horse  cart  load. 

Fother  (fc'Ssj),  v.  Naut.  Also  9  fodder, 
fprob.  ad.  Du.  •ooederen  (now  voereif),  or  LG. 
fodcrn  =  Ger.  ftittern  to  line  (used  also  Naut.  as 
below) ;  cf.  further  ON.  ftlSra  to  line,  f.  OTeut. 
*f6iro-  sheath,  etc.  (mentioned  under  FODDER  sb. : 
see  also  FUR,  FOREL).] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  (a  sail)  thickly  with  oakum, 
rope  yam,  or  other  loose  material  fastened  on  it, 
with  the  view  of  getting  some  of  it  sucked  into  a 
leak,  over  which  the  sail  is  to  be  drawn. 

1789  A.  DUNCAN  Mariner's  Chron.  (1805)  IV.  36  The  leak 
began . .  to  gain  upon  them,  a  second  sail  was  fothered  and 
got  under  the  bottom.  1790  Ann.  Reg.  263  Fothering  it 
round  with  oakum,  to  fill  up.  1811  Naval  Chron.  XXV.  4 
The  ..sail  had  been  fothered,  and  drawn  under  the  ship. 
1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  iii.  (1859)  93  Get  the  boatswain 
to  fother  a  sail  then. 

2.  To  stop  a  leak  by  this  method. 

1800  Na-ual  Chron.  III.  473  By  foddering,  and  those 
excellent  pumps,  we  kept  her  above  water.  1820  SCORESBY 
Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  449  The  different  plans  which  . .  had 
been  adopted  to  stop  a  leak . .  were . .  i.  To  fother. 

Hence  Fo-ther  (fodder)  sb.,  the  material  used 
for  fothering.  Fo'thering  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of 
the  vb.  Also  attrib.,  mfothering-mat,  -sail. 

1800  Naval  Chron.  III.  473  We  could  get  a  sail  with 
fodder  over.  1815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney) 
s.v.,  A  superior  method  of  fothering  is  now  practised.  1819 
J.  H.  VAUX  Mem.  I.  226  Applying  what  is  termed  a 
fothering  mat  to  her  bows.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic 
Reg.  II.  451  A  bunch  of  rope-yarns,  .might  enter  some  of 
the  larger  leaks.. through  the  medium  ofafothering  sail. 

Fother,  obs.  form  of  FODDER. 

tFo-tion.  Obs.-1  [as  if  ad.  L.  *fotion-em,  n. 
of  action  i.  fovere  to  cherish.]  A  cherishing. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n. 
ix.  §  2.  233  Action  Vegetative  4.  Fotion,  cherishing,  foster, 
foment,  brood.  1721-92  in  BAILEY. 

t  Fo-tive,  a.  Obs- l  [f.  L.  fot-  ppl.  stem  of 
fovere  to  cherish  +  -IVE.]  Cherishing,  wanning. 

a  1639  T.  CAREW  Ccelum  Brit.  iv.  Wks.  (1824)  168  If  I  not 
cherish  them  With .  .fotive  heat,  They  know  no  vegetation. 

t  Fo'tmal.    Obs.    See  also  FORMELL.     [app.  a   ; 
use  ofOE.fdtmief,  foot  measure  (see  FOOT  sb.  and 
MEAL)  ;  the  L.  pes  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the   ' 
same  sense.     The  reason  for  the  name  is  obscure.] 
A  weight  used  for  lead,  app.  about   70  Ibs.,  the 
thirtieth  part  of  a  FOTHER  or  load. 

?  a  1300  Assisa  dc  Ponderibus  in  Stat.  of  the  Realm  I.    i 
205  Item  charrus  plumbi  constat  ex  xxx  fotmals ;  Et  quod- 
hbct  fotmal  constat  ex  vj  petris,  ij  libris  minus;  Etquelibet 
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petra  constat  ex  xij.  libris.  [The  transl.  printed  with  this 
passage  (taken  from  ed.  i75i)hasyi)r-7«^/  instead  offottnal', 
for  the  Lat.  text  which  this  version  seems  to  represent,  see 
FORMELL.]  1375-6  AHngdon  Ace.  (18921  30  Et  ad  iactan- 
dumxvj  vothres  vj  votmels  [/riw/^/votinels]  plumbi  in  pon- 
dere,  Cs.  13..  Meas.  of  Weight  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  70  Sex 
waxpunde  makiet  .j.  ledpound  .xij.  ledpunde  .j.  fotmel.. 
xxiij  fotmel  .  j.  fothir  of  Bristouwe.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  3 
Prices  I.  x.  168  This  [charrus]  contained  thirty  fontinelli 
[misread  for  fotmelli],  fotmael,  pedes,  or  pigs. 

Pott  e,  obs.  f.  FET,  FOOD,  FOOT. 

||  Potus.  Obs.  [L.fotus  (-u  stem)  noun  of  action 
from  fovere  to  warm,  cherish.]  A  fomentation. 

1586  W.  BAILEY  Preserv.  Eye-sight  (16331  2I  If  the  eyes 
be  over-dry,  we  humect  them,  .with  a  fotus  of  Mallows. . 
and  Violets.  1714  Sftct.  No.  572  r  5  The  Anodine  Fotus 

tFon  (f"),  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  psubst.  use  of  fou 
FULL  a.~\  A  bushel. 

01700  Sir  Patrick  Spent  viii.  in  Child  Ballads  m.  (1885) 
25/2,  I  brought  half  a  fou  o  good  red  goud  Out  oer  the  sea 
with  me.  1786  BURNS  Avid  Mare,  Maggie  99  For  my  last 
fou,  A  heapit  stimpart,  I'll  reserve  ane  Laid  by  for  you. 

Fou  (f«),  a.  Sc.  Also  6-8  fow,  8  fa',  [var. 
of  FULL  a.,  q.v.  for  other  senses,  in  which  this 
spelling  is  no  longer  commonly  used.]  Drunk. 

'535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  139  Na  he  is  wod  drunkin  I  trow; 
Se  je  not  that  he  is  wod  fow  ?  1602  Shetland  Law  Ref.  in 


Harnbk.  14,  I  wasna  fou,  but  just  had  plenty.  1820  SCOTT 
Manast.  Introd.  Epist.,  He  is  as  fou  as  a  piper  by  this  time. 

1858  PORTEOUS  Smlrr  Johnny  13  The  rogue  gied  monie  a 
hearty  smack  When  he  was  fou. 

Fou,  var.  of  FAW,  Obs.,  dial.  f.  Font. 

t  FOU  'at.  St.   =  FOOSE. 

1822  SCOTT  Nigel  ii.  There  is  hay  made  at  the  Cross,  and 
a  dainty  crop  of  fouats  in  the  Grassmarket. 

t  Pouch.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  fourche,  5  forehe, 
6  fowohe,  7  fouoh(e.  Also  FDHCH.  [ME.  fourche, 
a.  OF.  fourche,  forehe,  lit.  'fork':  cf.  FORCHE.] 

L  ?  The  fork  of  the  legs. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  1824  Wib  fet  in 
fourche  \v,r.  fouche]  ilk  o(>er  tok  [said  of  wrestlers]. 

2.  The  hind  quarters  of  a  deer  ;  also//. 

13.  .  Ga-w.  t,  Gr.  Knt.  1357  pay  .  .  henged  benne  a[y]ber 
bi  hojes  of  be  fourchez.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  iij  b,  And 
after  the  Ragge  boon  cuttis  euen  also  The  forchis.  1491 
[see  FURCH],  c  1550  Wyl  Bucke  His  Test.  B  3  b,  For  to  cut 
out  kindely  the  fowche.  Take  of  the  buttockes  .  .  let  both  the 
loyncs  sitte  together  .  .  and  leue  therin  the  kidneys.  1631 
BKATHWAIT  Whimzies,  Forrester  36  To  present  some  .  . 
gentleman  in  his  masters  name,  with  a  side  or  a  fouch.  1671 
in  laM  Ret.  Hist.  MSS.  Camm.  App.  vn.  (1890)  382  Given 
to  Mr.  Bellingham's  man  that  brought  a  fouch  of  venison,  zs. 

Hence  Fouch  v.  trans.,  to  divide  a  buck  into 
four  quarters  (Halliwell). 

Fouch,  obs.  form  of  VOUCH  v. 

Poud(faud).  dial.  Also  6,  9  fowd(e,  7  fold, 
8  feud.  [Adoption  of  the  local  Scand.  form  :-ON. 
f6s;cti  (f)a..foged,  Sv.fogde)  =  Ger.  vogt,  ad.  med.L. 
vocatus,  pa.  pple.  of  vocare  to  call.] 

In  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the  Faroe  Isles,  a  bailiff, 
magistrate,  or  governor  ;  formerly  the  President  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

1581  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  III.  255  Gevand—  to  the 
said  lord  robert  Stewart  and  his  .  .  schireffis  and  fowdis  foir- 
saidis,  full  power  [etc.],  1602  Min.  District  Crt.  Dunrossnan 
in  J.  Mill's  Diary  (1889)  178  Provin  in  the  foldis  buikis  to 
have  disobeyit  to  gang  to  my  lordis  wark  in  Scallowy.  1703 
BRAND  Descr.  Orkney.etc.  121  In  this  parish  .  .the  Principal 
Feud  or  Judge  of  the  Country  used  to  sit  and  give  Judgment. 
1889  GOUDIE/.  Milts  Diary  Introd.  38  Originally  in  Shet. 
land  .  .  every  .  .  parish  had  its  court,  presided  over  by  the 
parish  Foud.  1894  Scotsman  10  Nov.  10/6  The  Foude  [in 
Faroe]  is  collector,  or  rather  treasurer  of  all  kinds  of  skat. 

Hence  Pou'drie  [see  -HT],  the  office  of  a  foud  ;  also, 
the  district  over  which  his  jurisdiction  extended. 

1581  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI.  (1814)  III.  254  Our  souerane  lord 
.  .  grantis  to  the  said  lord  robert  Stewart  .  .  the  offices  .  . 
of  schirefschip  and  fowdrie.  1592  Ibid.  619  Landis  lyand 
w*'in  the  diocie  of  orknay  wtkin  the  fauderie  of  orknay  and 
Zetland.  1693  J.  WALLACE  Descr.  Orkney  91  Foudrie,  the 
Government  of  the  Foud. 

Foude,  var.  form  of  FOOD  v. 

Foudre,  var.  of  FOULDHE,  Obs. 

Fondroyant  (f«droi-ant,  Fr.  fwdrwayan),  a. 
[a.  Fr.  foudroyant,  pr.  pple.  otfoudroyer  to  strike 
with  or  as  with  lightning,  l.foudre  :  see  FOULDRE.] 

1.  a.  Thundering,  stunning,  noisy,     b.  Flashing, 
dazzling. 

1840  DE  QUINCEY  Style  Wks.  1859  XI.  210  When  .  .  the 
'  foudroyant  '  style  of  the  organist  commenced  the  hailstone 
chorus.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  xxi.  292  With  Helen 
Darley  as  a  foil  .  .  she  must  be  foudroyant. 

2.  spec,  in  Pathol.  of  a  disease  :  Beginning  in  a 
very  sudden  and  severe  form. 

Fouel,  obs.  form  of  FOWL. 

I!  t  Ferret.  Obs.    [fi.fouet  whip.]    A  whip. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  n.  296  a/a 

Thenne  he  delyuered  to  hym  a  fouet  &  his  hogges  to  kepe. 

t  Fouga'de.     [a.  Fr.  fougade,  ad.  It.  fugata.] 

FOUGASSE  ; 


1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  37  Twas  not  dumbe 
chance  ;  'that  to  discover  the  Fougade  or  Powder  Plot,  con- 
trived a  miscarriage  in  the  letter.  1686  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
2163/1  The  Enemy  sprang  five  Mines  or  Fougades  at  the 
foot  of  the  Breach.  1817  SOUTHKY  Penins.  tVarll.  126  The 
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explosion  of  two  fougades  . .  scarcely  appeared  to  impede 
their  progress. 

FougaSSe  (fwga's).  [a.  Vi.fougasse,  according 
to  Hatz.-Darm.  an  alteration  of  FOUGADE.]  '  A 
small  mine  from  6  to  1 2  feet  under  ground,  charged 
either  with  powder  or  loaded  shells '  (Voyle). 

1831  SOUTHEY  Peniiis.  M'nr  III.  414  Under  the  three 
angles  of  the  glacis  they  placed  fougasses.  1851  J.  S.  MAC- 
AULAY  field  Fart.  224  The  point  at  which  it  is  intended 
to  fire  the  fou^jasse. 

Pouge  :  see  FOG  si/.1 

Fough,  var.  of  FAUGH  int. 

Fought  (fgt),  ppl.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  FIGHT  z>.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb. ;  also  with  out.  rare  in  nttrib. 
use  exc.  with  advs.,  as  well-fought,  t  Close-fought 
(nonce-use) :  used  in  hand-to-hand  fighting. 

1550  J.  COKE  Etif.  Q-  Fr.  Heralds  §  125  He  had  in  his 
dayes  ben  in  .xxvi.  fought  battayles.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odfu. 
n.  727  No  touch  away  with  him  bore,  .of  close-fought  sword. 
1817  SOUTHEY  Penins.  War  II.  562  The  circumstances  of 
that  well-fought  field.  1865  SWINBURNE  Atalaiita  2059  The 
lord  of  fought  fields  Breaketh  spearshaft  from  spear.  1895 
Daily  News  17  Apr.  7/2  A  keenly  fought  out  match. 

Foughteil  (fg't'n),  ///.  a.  [Archaic  form  of 
pa.  pple.  of  FIGHT  v. :  see  prec.] 

1.  Foughten  field :  one  in  which  there  is  or  has 
been  fighting ;  a  battle-field.  Obs.  exc.  poet. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  424  Was  taken  prisoner  ..  in 
a  pitched  and  foughten  fielde.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  78  With 
all  the  horrour  of  a  foughten  field.  1819  KEATS  Otha  i.  iii, 
A  thousand  foughten  fields.  1870  EDGAR  Rnnnymcdc  53 
You  will  doubtless  live  to  see.  .many  foughten  fields. 

2.  Of  persons :    f  a.  That  has  fought  (ots.).    b. 

St.    FOKFOLIOHTEN. 

1631  CHAI-MAN  C&sar  fy  Pompey  Plays  1873  III.  166  So 
many  staid  and  dreadfull  soldiers  ?  . .  long  foughten  ?  1786 
BURNS  T-wa  Dogs  173  Are  we  sae  foughten  an1  harrass'd. 
Fowghty,  a.  dial.  Also  7  faughty,  foughtie, 
9  fouty.  See  also  FOOTY.  [app.  repr.  OE.  *fiihtig 
(corresp.  to  Du.  vochtig,  Sw.  fuktig,  Da.  fuglig, 
damp),  f.  f&ht  damp.  The  form  faughty  may  be 
due  to  confusion  v/iih/au/y,  FAULTY.  At  Sheffield 
the  pronunciation  is  (/z>nte  or  foute).]  Musty. 

1600  SURFLET  Countrie  Farms  vi.  ii.  731  A  mustie  and 
foughtie  taste  in  the  wine.  1625  MARKHAM  Fareiu.  Husb. 
(1625*  115  Neither  will  the  Corne  corrupt  or  grow_faughty, 
as  long  as  the  wormewood  remaines  amongst  it.  1888 
Sheffield  Gloss.,  Meat  or  broth  which  has  lost  its  freshness 
.  .or  a  pudding  made  of  old  suet,  is  fouty. 
HFOTlgTie(f»g)-  Obs.  Also7fogue.  [a.Yr.fougue, 
ad.  It.Joga.]  Fury,  passion ;  ardour,  impetuosity. 
1660  DRYDEN  Astrza  Redit.r  203  Henceforth  their  fogue 
must  spend  at  lesser  rate,  f  1665  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem. 
Col.  HutMnson  (1885)  II.  55  The  governor  only  laughed 
at  his  fogue.  1683  TEMPLE  Aleut.  Wks.  1731  I.  452  After 
some  Fougue  spent  for  about  a  Fortnight,  .those  Ambas- 
sadors began  to  grow  soft  and  calm  again. 

||  Foujdar  (fatrdgdar).  Also  7  fous-,  8  phous-, 
9  fouge-,  faoja-.  [Pers.  .|jj>-jj,  f.  Arab,  —ffauj 
troop.] 

'  In  India,  an  officer  of  the  Moghul  Government, 
who  was  invested  with  the  charge  of  the  police, 
and  jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters.  Also,  used 
in  Bengal  last  century  for  a  criminal  judge  '  (Yule). 
1683  SIR  W.  HEDGES  Diary  8  Nov.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  I. 
136  The  Fousdar  received  another  Perwanna.  1702  in 
Wheeler  Madras  (1861)  I.  405  Perwannas  directed  to  all 
Foujdars.  1763  ORME  Hist.  Milit.  Trans.  Indostati  I.  v. 
374  The  Phousdar  of  Velore . .  made  overtures,  offering  to 
acknowledge  Mahomed  ally.  1809  LD.  VALENTIA  Voy.  fy 
Trav.  India  I.  viii.  409  The  Faojadar,  being  now  in  his 
capital,  sent  me  an  excellent  dinner  of  fowls.  1828  HEBER 
Joitrn.  India  I.  xvi.  419  The  'Foujdar'  (Chatellain)  of 
Suromunuggur.  1862  BEVERIDGE  Hist,  India  II.  v.  v.  369 
The  majority. .  dismissed  the  fougedar. 

Hence  ||  Fon'jdary  a.  [Pers.],  pertaining  to  a 
foujdar. 

1862  BEVERIDGE  Hist.  India  II.  v.  vi.  413  Each  zemindar. . 
was  '  to  exercise  a  fougedary  jurisdiction '.  1892  Wharton's 
Law_  Lex.,  Foujdarry-court,  a  tribunal  for  administering 
criminal  law.  Indian. 

Foul  (foul),  a.,  adv.  and  sl>.  Forms  :  I  fiil,  2-3 
fill,  (3  ?  fujel),  2-5  fule,  (5  fulle),  4fole,  (feule), 
4-7  foule,  fowlie,  4  south,  voule,  (5-6  foull, 
fow(e)ll),  9  dial,  feaw,  fou,  3-  foul.  [OE./«7 
-Oftto.fM(m'sse)  (Du.vutT),  OHG.  ful  (MHG. 
•vul,  Ger./aa/),  ON./////(Sw./«/,  Da. /;/«/),  Goth. 
fills :— OTeut.  *f(llo-,  f.  root  *fu-  (also  in  ON./itenn 
iotten,fej!/a  :—*faujan  to  cause  to  rot):— Aryan *pu- 
(in  Ski.  f  ft  to  stink,  Gr.-avov,  Ii.pfis  purulent  matter, 
L.  pfitere  to  stink,  puter  rotten).]  A.  adj. 

1.  Grossly  offensive  to  the  senses,  physically 
loathsome ;  primarily  with  reference  to  the  odour 
or  appearance  indicative  of  putridity  or  corruption. 
a  800  Corpus  Gloss.  1031  Holiao,  fule.  971  Blickl.  Horn. 
59  Se  Hchoma  bonne  on  bone  heardestan  stenc . .  bone  fulostan 
biSjecyrred.  £1175  Lamb.  H out.  43  Ful  stunch.  cusp 
Gen.  ff  Ex.  2556  Summe  he  deden  in  vn-Sewed  swine,  for  it 
was  fusel  and  ful  o  stinc.  c  1325  Metr.  HOHI.  77  Wykked 
folk  sail  fall  doun  Into  hell  that  foule  dongoun.  a  1535 
MORE  Wks.  (15571 477  I.est  he  finally  fall  into  the  fowle  smoke 
of  helle,  where  he  shall  neuer  see  after.  1667  MILTON  P. 
L.  iv.  841  Thou  resembl'st..Thy  . .  place  of  doom  obscure 
and  foule.  Mod.  The  foul  smells  of  the  place  soon  drove 
us  away.  The  foul  dens  to  be  found  in  our  great  cities. 
b.  Of  a  disease  or  a  person  affected  with  disease  : 
VOL.  IV. 
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Loathsome.  -\-  The  foul  disease  or  evil',  (a)  epi- 
lepsy, (/>)  syphilis,  etc.  1-otfl  brood :  a  disease  of 
larval  bees  (see  quot.). 


1393  LANGL.  F.  PL  C.  iv.  96  Feueres  ober 
1486  />'£.  St.  A  limns  Cv  b,  That  is  tokyn  of  the 


ful  re  adle. 

yueles. 

foule  glet.     1519  S.  FISH  Supplic.  Beggers  lE.  E.  T.  S.)  i 


Snpp 

of  le 


(-900  Ih-de  Gloss.  50  in  Sweet  O.  E.  Texts  181  Fedapestc, 

'  er  fouler 
i  of  the 

The  foule,  vnhappy  sorte  of  fepres.  154*  BOOR  DP.  Introd. 
Kntywl.  ii.  127  As  'the  foule  euyll',  whyche  is  the  fallyng 
syckenes,  is  at  the  ende  of  euery  skottysh  mans  tale.  1607 
IOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  567  The  disease  called  the 
Foul  evill.  1697  DRYDEN  rtrg.  Georg.  in.  711  On  Winter 
Seas  we  fewer  Storms  behold,  Than  foul  diseases  that  infect 
the  Fold.  1744  BERKELEY  Siris§  63  Useful  in  gouts,  drop- 
sies, and  rheums,  as  well  as  in  the  foul  disease.  1888  Gd, 
Words  353  The  terrible  disease  [of  bees]  known  as  *  foul- 
brood'.  1896  Board  of  Agriculture  Leaflet  No,  32  Foul 
brood  or  Bee  pest  is  the  most  terrible  scourge  of  apiculture. 
It.,  is  caused  by  a  rod-shaped  micro-organism,  called 
Bacillus  alvei..  Hives  in  which  foul  brood  exists  give  forth 
a  sickly  and  unpleasant  smell. 

c.  Charged  with  offensive  matter ;  *  full  of  gross 
humours  '(JO-  Of  a  carcase:  Tainted  with  disease. 

c  1400  Lanf ratio's  Cirurg.  93  t>is  is  be  difference  bitwene 
a  cankre  £  a  foul  ulcus.  1606  SHAKS.  A.  Y.L.  \\.  vii.  60, 1 
will  through  and  .through  Cleanse  the  foul  bodie  of  th'  in- 
fected world.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Ma/.,  Stat.  Robt.  Ill,  c.  40, 
59  b,  Fvle  Swine,  or  Corrvpted  Salmon,  sould  be  not  sauld. 
1799  Med.  Jrnl,  II.  350  A  comparative  view  of  a  foul  ulcer, 
with  one  in  a  healing  state.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  n. 
iii.  (1872)  32  Foul  Product  of  still  fouler  corruption. 
II.  Opposed  to  CLEAN  a.  II. 

(The  implication  of  disgust  etymologically  belonging  to 
the  word  was  formerly  often  absent  in  these  senses  ;  in 
present  use  association  with  sense  i  has  commonly  restored 
it,  exc.  in  certain  technical  or  idiomatic  expressions.) 

2.  Dirty,  soiled ;    covered  with  or  full  of  dirt. 
Of  ground,  a  road  :   Miry,  muddy.     Now  arch,  or 
dial.,  exc.  with  mixture  of  sense  I  :  Disgustingly 
dirty,  filthy. 

c  1000  >£LFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  125  Stigmentum,  ful 
maal  on  raegel.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  81  J>es  ooer.  .luue<5  his 
sunnen  alse  dec*  bet  fette  swin  t>et  fule  fen  to  li^en  in. 
c  1230  Halt  Mcid.  13  f>a  ilke  sari  wrecches  bat  i  bat  ilke  fule 
wurminge  unweddede  walewuS.  c  1300  Havelok  555  In  a 
poke,  ful  and  blac,  Sone  he  caste  him  on  his  bac.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  287  Tories  ..  smelleb  wors  pan 
wode,  and  makeb  fouler  askes.  c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees) 
7214  De  way  was  foule,  and  wendyng  hard,  c  1485  CAXTON 
Vocao.  16  Yf  it  [the  vrinallj  be  foull.  So  rubbe  it  within. 
1516  Will  of  R.  Peke  of  Wakefield  4  June,  To  ament  a 
fowll  holle  abowt  the  brige.  1535  COVERHALE  Zech.  iii.  4 
Take  awaye  y13  foule  clothes  from  him.  1655  H.  VAUGHAN 
Silex  Scint.  \.  Stars  (1858)  56  The  night  Is  dark,  and  long ; 
The  Rode  foul.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  ind.  341 
One  of  the  Washers,  came,  .to  fetch  People's  foul  Linnen. 
1807  Med.  Jrttl.  XVII.  107  The  sick  ..  dressed  in  their 
foulest  clothes.  1889  Whitby  Gaz.  25  Oct.  3/3  If  the  way 
be  foul  so  as  not  to  be  passable. 

Jig.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  139  Come,  come,  you 
talke  greasily,  your  lips  grow  foule.  1715  DE  FOE  Fam. 
Instruct,  i.  iv.  (1841)  86  If  you  hold  of  this  Mind,  we  are 
like  to  have  a  foul  house  with  you  quickly. 

3.  fOf  handwriting:    Blotted,  illegible    (pbs.}. 
Foul  copy  :  a  first  copy,  defaced  by  corrections  (now 
rare] ;  so  f  foul 'books,  etc.    (Cf.  CLEAN  a.  3  c,  FAIR 
a.  8  c.)     Foul  proof  \  see  qnots. 

1467  Paston  Lett.  No.  575  II.  307  By  cause  of  the  foule 
wrytyng  and  interlynyeng.      1628  EARLE  Microcosm.  (Arb.) 
:quaintance  is  the  nrsi 
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irst  draught  of  a  friend,  whom  we 


must  lay  downe  oft  thus,  as  the  foule  coppy.  1659  Burton's 
Diary  (1828)  IV.  470  The  particulars  in  his  hands  were  foul 
books  and  papers,  out  of  which  those  he  had  returned  were 
extracted.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  II.  377  Fan I  ProoJ "t 
when  a  Proof  has  many  Faults  markt  in  it.  1758  JORTIN 
Erastn.  I.  46  He  sent  a  foul  Copy,  .to  Ammonius,  begging 
him  to  get  it  transcribed.  1888  JACOBI  Printer's  ^oc.,  Foul 
Proof—  a  proof  distinct  from  a  clean  proof. 

b.  Foul  bill  of  health  :  see  BILL  .r£.3  10. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.s,\.  Bill  of  Health. 

4.  Charged  with  defiling  or  noxious  matter ;  esp. 
said  of  air,  water,  etc.     t  Of  a  ship  :   To  make  foul 
water  (see  quot.  1769).     Cf.  CLEAN  a.  2. 

Foul  air,  water,  exc.  in  technical  uses  as  Nattt.  or  Mining^ 
are  now  used  with  a  mixture  of  sense  i. 

1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  ii.  18  To  drinke  foule  water.  16*7 
CAPT.  SMITH  Seamaids  Gram.  ix.  44  Fowle  water  is  when 
she  comes  into  shallow  water  where  shee  raise  the  sand  or 
ose  with  her  way.  1653-4  WHITELOCKE  Jrnl.  Sived.  Emb. 
(1772)  I.  132  [The  ship].. made  fowle  water  by  striking 
as  she  passed  over  the  Riffe.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters 
I.  35  The  Seine.. is  foul  and  turbid  as  the  Avon.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Afarine  (1789),  Ean  chaiigee,  foul  water; 
or  water  whose  colour  is  changed  by  approaching  the  shore, 
or  otherwise.  1805  T.  LINDLEY  Voy.  Krasil  (1808)  48  Op- 
pressed with  breathing  the  foul  air.  1817  COLERIDGE  Sibyl. 
Leaves  (1862)  271  The  unwholesome  plain  Sent  up  its  foulest 
fogs.  1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Northumb.  fy 
Durh.  26  Foul,  in  an  inflammable  state,  from  fire-damp 
having  accumulated.  1885  Manck.  Exam.  5  June  5/2  Old 
workings  charged  with  foul  gas.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  A".  Bren- 
don  I.  2  Coal  pits,  .make  the  atmosphere  foul  with  smoke. 
b.  Dirty-coloured,  discoloured.  AlsoyS^.  rare. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  i.  iii.  6  We.  .make  foule  the  clear- 
nesse  of  our  deseruings.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673) 
12  Those  teeth,  which  at  a  distance  appear'd  rarely  white, 
are  yellow  and  foul.  1717  tr.  FrezieSs  Voy.  S.  Sea  183 
Glass  made  with  Saltpeter.. is  green,  foul,  and  ill  wrought. 
1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  1. 136  Put  into  this  your  yellow- 
coloured  or  foul  pearls. 

5.  Of  food:  Coarse,  gross,  rank.  Hence,  applied 
to  the  eating  of  such  food,  or  the  eaters  of  it  (in 
present  use,  with  the  stronger  notion  of  feeding  on 
unclean  or  putrid  food). 
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1713  FKI.TON  On  Classicks  67  They  are  all  for  rank  and 
foul  Feeding.  1726  SHKLVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  11757) 
256  Not  one  of  us  had  an  hour's  sickness,  notwithstanding 
we  fed  on  such  foul  diet  as  we  did,  without  bread  or  salt. 
1727  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  Postscript  ch.  x,  How  the  Esq  : 
from  a  foul-feeder  grew  dainty.  Mod.  The  vulture  is  a  foul 
feeder. 

b.  Of  a  horse :  Sluggish  from  want  of  exercise, 
t  Hence,  torpid.  [Cf.  Ger.faut  lazy.] 

1580  FRAMPTON  Dial.  Yron  fy  Steele  133  For  if  they  cast 
the  juyce  uppon  him,  it  maketh  him  fowle  [Sp.  lo  entorpece\. 
1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  92  Any  Horse  that 
has  too  little  Exerciset  and  is  what  we  call  foul,  may  puff  and 
blow  when  moved  quick  up  a  Hill. 

6.  Clogged,  choked,  or  encumbered  with  some- 
thing foreign.     Cf.  CLEAN  a.  3  b.     a.  gen.  ?  Obs. 

(1470  HENRY  Wallace  n.  377  Thoct  it  [the  blaid]  was 
foule,  nobill  it  was  of  steyll.  1572  HULOET,  Fowle  corn, 
being  full  of  weedis.  17^59  B.  MARTIN  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.  \. 
Devon  31  The  Head  of  it  lies  in  a  fowl,  barren  ground.  1793 
Trans.  Soc.  Arts  (ed.  2)  V.  77  Ground  that  is  either  foul  of 
weeds  or  grass.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  75  Swamps,  muddy 
banks,  and  foul  shores. 

b.  of  a  gun-barrel,  or  a  chimney. 

1674  S.  VINCENT  Gallant's  Acad.  17  The  Body  of  it  [a 
gun]  is  fowl,  .by  being  too  much  heated.  1805  W.  SAUNDERS 
Min.  Waters  32  The  scourings  of  a  foul  gun  barrel.  1846 
GREENER  Sc.  Gunnery  137  If  the  gun  be  allowed  to  get 
very  foul.  1860-1  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  24  If  your 
chimney  is  foul,  sweep  it. 

c.  Naut.  Foul  bottom,  coast-,  ground  (see  quot. 
1867).     Also,  of  a  ship  :  Having  the  bottom  over- 
grown with  seaweed,  shell-fish,  etc. 

i6ia  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea(\^i)  117  The  norther  part 
of  the  bay  hath  foule  ground  and  rockes  under  water.  1683 
HACKE  Collect.  Voy.  i.  (1699)  23  Yet  she  out-sailed  us,  she 
being  clean  and  we  as  foul  as  we  could  be.  1717  tr.  Freziers 
Voy.  S.  Sea  293  The  Sea  running  high  . .  made  us  fear, 
because  the  Coast  is  foul.  1790  BEATSON  Nav.  <y  Mil,  Mem. 
405  The  Monmouth  now  became  very  foul  and  leaky.  1808 
FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  V.  515  The  navigation  of  the  Sound 
of  Hay  is  dangerous,  .from  foul  ground.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.t  Foul  Bottom . .  the  bottom  of  the  sea  if  rocky,  or 
unsafe  from  wrecks.  Foul  Coast,  one  beset  with  reefs  and 
breakers.  Foul  Ground,  synonymous  with  foul  bottom. 
1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket-bk.  v.  (ed.  2)  157  The  launch 
should  be  sent  in  the  direction  of  the  foulground. 

•\-  d.  Of  plants  :  Infested  with  insect  parasites. 
Cf.  FILTH  2  c.  ?  Obs. 

1811  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVII.  33  The  peas  fine,  but  foul 
[with  plant-Lice]. 

e.  Path.  Of  the  tongue:  Coated  with  fur,  furred. 

1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  422  We  misunderstand  one  of  the 
most  common  appearances  . .  I  mean  a  foul  tongue.  1849 
CLARIDGE  Cold  Water-cure  166  Foul  tongue  and  pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach. 

7.  Morally  or  spiritually  polluted  ;  abominable, 
detestable,  wicked.     For  Foul  fiend)  see  FIEND. 
Foul  thief:  thedevil.     Foul  spirit  =  unclean  spirit. 
Cf.  CLEAN  a.  4. 

«  1000  Crist  1482  (Gr.)  J>u  baet  sele-jescot.  .burh  firen- 
lustas  fule  synne  unsyfre  besmite.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  243 
Euel  5eJ?anc  and  fule  lustes.  ci2Og  LAY.  27634  His  fule 
saule  sseh  in  to  helle.  c  1275  Death  206  in  O.  E.  Misc.  181 
per  ich  schal  imete  mony  o  ful  wiht.  1897  R.  GLOUC.  (1724) 
380  Kyng  Wyllam.  .bygan  sone.  .to  febly  . .  Vor  trauayl  of 
j?e  foul  asa?t.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7444  (Giitt.)  Goli,  bat  etin, 
In  foul  hordam  was  he  getin.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1007  f>ou 
lexst  a  foule  lesing.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  ^72  Ne  a 
fouler  thral  may  no  man  . .  maken  of  his  body  than  for  to 
yeuen  his  body  to  synne.  1:1420  Metr.  St.  Kath.  (Halliw.) 
10  Helle  hounde,  thou  fowle  wyght.  c  1425  Seven  Sag. 
(P.)  681  The  fule  thefe  . .  He  was  aboute  my  wyf  to  spyle. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  129  b,  Theyr  suggestions 
&  thouglites  be  foule  &  unprofytable.  1526-34  TINDALE 
Rev.  xviii.  2  Babilon  . .  ys  become. .the  holde  of  all  fowle 
sprettes.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  139,  I  had  forgot  that 
foule  conspiracy  Of  the  beast  Calliban.  1679  PENN  Addr. 
Prot.  n.  v.  (1692)  186  To  be  Led.  .in  ways  we  see  to  be  foul 
or  wrong.  1719  WATTS  Ps.  cxxi.  (L.  M.)  25  On  thee  foul 
spirits  have  no  power.  1781  COWPER  Expostulation  213 
Grace  abused  brings  forth  the  foulest  deeds,  As  richest  soil 
the  most  luxuriant  veeds.  1817  COLERIDGE  Sibyl.  Leaves 
(1862)  216  Beneath  the  foulest  mother's  curse  No  child  could 
ever  thrive.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  IV.  267  Aristophanes 
must  stand  convicted,  .of  the  foulest  motives.  1855  MACAU- 
LAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  60  A  court  foul  with  all  the  vices  of  the 
Restoration. 

ellipt.  1788  PICKEN  Poems  81  O'  a'  the  Nine,  the  foul  a 
ane  [=devil  a  one]  Inspiris  like  thee. 

fb.  Guilty  of  a  charge  or  accusation ;  criminally 
implicated.  Obs.  Cf.  CLEAN  a.  4  b. 

a  1300  [see  CLEAN  a.  4  b].  1575  CHURCHYARD  Chippes 
(1817)  194,  I  must  ..  Prooue  foufe,  or  cleane,  and  by  my 
peeres  be  tried,  c  1575  BALFOUR  I'racticks  (1754)  611  Efter 
the  offendar  be  anis  fund  foul  of  the  first  offence.  1621 
ELSING  Debates^  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  36  Twedy  is  very 
fowle  in  this  buissines. 

8.  Of  speech,  etc.:    Filthy,  obscene;  also,  dis- 
gustingly abusive. 

a  1000  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  458  Obsc&ne,  bsere  fulan. 
c  1450  Grosseteste's  Househ.  Stat.  in  Babees  Bk.  330  That 
they  be-haue  them  selfe  honestly,  with-out  stryffe,  fowle- 
spekyng,  and  noyse.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictesi$ 
Beware  that  ..  ther  escape  out  of  your  mouth  noo  foule 
wordes.  c  1530  H.  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  107  in  Babees  Bk, 
74  Foule  speech  deserues  a  double  hate.  1590  SPENSER  F. 
Q.  i.  v.  50  The  bold  Semiramis.  .her  fowle  reproches  spoke. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  v.  1.  309  In  foule  mouth.  .To'call 
him  villaine.  1757  Affect.  .\'arr.  Wager  32  He  poured  out 
a  deal  of  foul  Language.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  3  Ages  ii.  47 
The  . .  gentlemen  present  had . .  set  the  fiddlers . .  to  sing  all 
the  foul  songs.  1834  MEDWIN  Anglerin  Wales  I.  145  If  you 
don't  stop  that  foul  mouth  of  yours,  I'll  [etc.].  1852  Miss 
YONCE  Cameos  I.  xii.  80  Keep. .your  foul  tongue  to  yourself. 
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FOUL. 

9.  fa.  Of  persons:  Ceremonially  unclean.  Of 
food  :  Defiling,  not  fit  for  use.  Obs. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  JWf.  xiii.  4  Ne  naht  fuks  ne  bicje !  ^1400 
MAUNDEV.  i  Roxb.)  xL  41  So  foule  men  schuld  no3t  comme  m 

'°  b  ''in*  mod.'  use  applied  to  fish  at  or  immediately 
after  spawning.  Cf.  CLEAN  a.  5  b.  fc.  See  quot, 
and  cf.  CLEAN  a.  5  d  ;  also  foul-cut  in  C.  6. 

!8n  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVIII.  212  A  foul  horse— not  a 
complete  gelding.  .  , 

flO.  Oflanguage,  diction  :  Incorrect,  inelegant. 
Obs- '  Cf.  FAIR  a.  4,  CLEAN  a.  7 a. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  8627  To  my  sawe  blame 
may  be  leyde  For  foule  englysshe. 
III.  Opposed  to  FAIR  a. 

11.  Of  persons  and  material  objects :  Ugly.  Now 
rare  in  literary  use,  but  in  many  (midl.  and  north.) 
dialects  the  current  sense.     Cf.  FAIR  a.  I  a. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Pro!.  265  And  if  that  she  be  foul 
thou  seist,  that  she  Coveiteth  every  man  that  she  may  se. 
1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  54  Thenne  tok  ich  hede,  Whether 
the  frut  were  faire  other  foul  to  loken  on.  1413  /  llgr. 
Stnvlc  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  ii.  58  These  pepyns  myght  nought 
kyndely  sprynge  to  a  fayre  appeltree  but  to  fowle  buski 
and  wylde.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  G  vij,_  Soone  after 
an 
Yi 

hotri'n'hisTinsrnaris  best  coat."'  1568  TILNEY  Disc.  Mariage 
E  vii  Daylie  we  maye  see  a  foule  deformed  woman,  that 
[etc.].  1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  Fior  15  Thou  callest 
me  fowle  IFr.  laide.  It.  lirutta]  wenche.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hitt.  Turks  (1621)  53  Hee  was  set  upon  a  foule  lean  cam- 
mell.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  i.  141.  1607  —  Timaa  w.  ill  28. 
1616  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  i.  10  None  could  be  foule 
esteem'd  compar'd  with  her.  1836  EMERSON  Nature,  Beauty 
Wks  (llohn)  II.  145  There  is  no  object  so  foul  that  intense  i 
light  will  not  make  beautiful.  1841  TRENCH  Parables  xn. 
(1877)  232  He  loved  her  foul,  that  He  might  make  her  fair. 
b.  Of  a  part  of  an  animal :  ?  Ill-shaped.  ?  Obs. 

1688  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2336/8  Lost . .  a  middle-siz'd  Fleet- 
Hound  Bitch,  very  strong  made,  .a  foul  stern.    1703  Ibid. 
3881/4  Stolen  . .  a  thick  punching  Horse  . .  a  little  white  on 
one  of  his  Heels,  and  a  foul  Head.    [1768  :  cf.  20  a.] 
f  c.  Unattractive,  poor  in  quality.  Obs. 

'535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xv.  9  What  was  foule  and  no- 
thinge  worth,  that  they  damned.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  >,  Cr.  i. 
iii.  359  Let  vs  ilike  Merchants)  show  our  fowhst  Wares,  And 
thinke,  perchance,  they'l  sell. 

fd.  Oftheface:  Disfigured  by  distress  or  tears. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8507  Thies  fellyn  hym  to  fete  with  a 
foule  chere.  1611  BIBLE  Job  xvi.  16  My  face  is  fowle  with 
weeping. 

12.  Of  sounds :  Ugly,  disagreeable.     Now  dial. 
(Common  in  north  midlands).     Cf.  FAIR  a.  2. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxi.  320  O  !  ?e  make  a  foule  noyse  for 
be  nonys.  1568  GRAFTON  Cliron.  II.  274  The  Genowayes. . 
made  another  leape  and  a  foule  crie.  1606  HOLLAND 
Sueton.  8t  The  Frogges.  .chaunced  to  make  a  foule  noyse. 

13.  Disgraceful,  ignominious,  shameful.     Cf.  7. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  7829  (Gott.)  A  fouler  dede  ban  ani  may 

driue.  ^1400  Apol.  Loll.  55  pe  Son  of  God  wold  be  con- 
dempnid  to  fowlist  deb.  (,1420  Sir  Amadace  (Camd.)  ii, 
Thenne  made  I  a  fulle  fowle  ende  !  1529  MORE  Com/,  agst. 
Trib.  in.  Wks.  1213/2  Thys  vngracious  secte  of  Mahomette, 
shall  haue  a  fowle  fall.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Northumbcrlanti 
xi,  This  fowle  despite  did  c.iuse  vs  to  conspire.  1590  SHAKS. 
Mids.  W.  in.  ii.  197  Haue  you  conspir'd.  .To  baite  me  with 
this  foule  derision  ?  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  605  This  is  a 
foul  blot  in  the  Sailors  Scutchion.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess. 
Waters  II.  144,  I  should  be  glad,  .to  acquit  the  college,  -of 
this  foul  charge.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  VI.  xv,  A  letter 
forged  !..Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  ! 

14.  Sparling  and  Games.  Contrary  to  rule  or  es- 
tablished custom,  irregular,  unfair ;  said  also  of  the 
player.     Foul  ball  (Baseball)  :  a  ball  struck  so  that 
it  falls  outside  the  lines  drawn  from  the  home  base 
through  the  first  and  third  bases.     Cf.  FAIR  a.  10. 

1797  Sporting  Mag.  IX.  283  His  antagonist  having  struck 
him  two  foul  blows,  a  1861  MRS.  BROWNING  Last  Poems, 
Garibaldi  i,  Perhaps  that  was  not  a  foul  trick.  1882  Field 
28  Jan.  (CasselK  Thus,  at  billiards,  if  a  player  makes  a  foul 
stroke  and  scores,  his  adversary  has  the  option  of  not  en- 
forcing the  penalty.  1892  J.  KENT  Ld.  G.  Beniinck  ii.  48 
Colonel  Leigh,  -accused  Sam  Chifney  of  foul  riding. 

b.  esp.  in  Foul  play :  unfair  conduct  in  a  game  ; 
transf.  unfair  or  treacherous  dealing,  often  with  the 
additional  notion  of  roughness  or  violence  :  see  17. 
So  also  t  foul  player.  Cf.  fair-play,  FAIR  a.  loc. 
[Cf.  r  1440  in  17.]  1580  LYLY  Eupkues  (Arb.)  289  Foule 
gamesters,  who  hauing  lost  the  maine . .  thinke  to  face  it  out 
with  a  false  oath.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  I.  ii.  58  What  fowle 
play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ?  c  1672  WOOD  Life 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  383  Supposing  .  .that  Dr.  Thomas  Jones 
.  .would  act  foul  play  in  the  election.  1674  tr.  Sckeffers 
Lapland  109  To  strike  the  ball  with  their  bandies  over  the 
others  line  (for  it  is  foul  play  to  fling  it  with  their  hands'. 
Ibid.,  Any  one  that  is  found  delinquent  in  this  kind,  is 
branded  for  a  fowl  plaier.  1737  M.  GREEN  Spleen  (17381  21 
And  when  he  can't  prevent  foul-play,  Enjoys  the  folly  of  the 
fray.  1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  241  After  the  fifteenth 
round  '  Foul  play  !'  was  loudly  called.  1825  LYTTON  Zicci  5 
There  can  be  no  foul  play  at  the  public  tables.  1887  RIDF.H 
HAGGARD  Jess  xxii,  At  any  rate  that  does  not  look  like  foul 
play. 

c.  f  Of  a  return :   Fraudulent  (obs).     Also,  in 
foul  loss :  see  quot.  1 848. 

i68«J  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I-  341  Foul  returns  [of 
elections]  made  in  many  places.  1848  ARNOULD  Mar. 
fnsur.  (18661  II.  in.  ix.  1004  If  after  a  loss  has  been  paid, 
the  underwriter  discovers  that  there  was  fraud,  misrepre- 
sentation or  concealment . .  such  payment  is  familiarly  termed 
in  insurance  law  a  foul  loss. 
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t  d.  Foul  honesty  :  (1  an  oxymoron)  false  pre- 
tence of  honesty.  Obs. 

1550  HOOPEK  Sena,  m  Jonas  iii.  40  b,  Then  waslieth  he 
hys  handes  with  as  much  foule  honestie  as  he  can. 

15    Of  the  weather,  etc. :  Unfavourable ;  wet  and 


Cf.  FAIKC.  12. 


'.     1628  D'IGBY  I'oy.  Medit.  (1868)  9  And  alt  night  wee 
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in  naru  ITOM  uui  m  ium  irv«...-.     — j  -  --  .     - 

iii  (1875)  228  For  labor  or  amusement  in  foul  weather. 

16    Of  the  wind  :  Contrary,  unfavourable. 

1726  G.  ROBERTS  4  Years  I'oy.  3  Untoward  Weather,  as 
wen  as  a  foul  Wind  i795  NELSON  22  May  in  Nicolas  Dnf. 
II.  39  Continued  foul  winds  . .  from  the  day  of  our  sa  ling. 
1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  300  The  packet  could  not 
sail  in  the  teeth  of  a  foul  wind. 

17.  Of  a  means  or  procedure,  and  of  language  : 
Harsh,  rough,  violent.     Cf.  FAIR  a.  15. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ix.  248  (Harl.  MS.),  Tristing  in  h  mselfe 
that  ihe  lion  wolde  have  I-made  a  foule  pleye  withe  be  lorde 
&  withe  be  lady.  1592  SHAKS.  Yen,  t,  Ad. ,573  foul  words 
and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover.  1608  \orksh.  'rag.  I. 
vii,  A  fouler  strength  than  his  O'erthrew  me  with  his  arms. 
1639  T  BRUGIS  tr.  Camus'  Moral  Relat.  171  He  would  not 
have  gathered  by  faire  meanes  or  foule,  that  which  he  so  im- 
patiently  desired.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  79  Some  of  you 
Jet  foul  checks.  1704  [see  FAIR  a.  15].  .1856  EMERSON 
Eng.  Traits,  Aristocracy  Wks.  II.  85  War  is  a  foul  game. 

18.  Naut.,  opposed  to  clear:  '  Entangled,  embar- 
rassed, or  contrary  to'  (Adm.  Smyth).     Const,  of, 
fo».     To  fall,  run  foul  of:  see  the  vbs.     Foul 
berth,  hawse  :  see  quot.  1 867. 

1617  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Cram.  xiii.  61  We  are  fowle 
on  each  other,  and  the  ship  is  on  fire.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy. 
I  x.  303  She.  .coming  foul  of  the  same  shole.  .was  in  great 
danger  of  being  lost.  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Viy.  S. 
Sensus  In  weighing  the  GrapeneL.we  found  it  foul  among 
some  Rocks.  1748  Alison's  I  'ay.  I.  i.  lo  And  we  were  in  no 

Tall  danger  of  driving  foul  of  the  Prince  Frederick.     1769 

ILCONER  Diet.  Marine  1 1789',  Tour  de  cable,  a  foul  hawse  ; 
„  turn  or  elbow  in  the  hawse.  1822  G.  W.  MANBY  Voy. 
Greenland  .1823)  13  A  small  axe  to  cut  away  the  line,  in 
case  of  its  getting  foul  when  running  out,  1829  MARRYAT 
F.  Mildmay  xxlii,  Topsail-tie  is  foul.  1840  R.  H.  DANA 
Be/.  Mast  vii.  16  We  [the  ship]  were  continually  swinging 
round,  and  had  thus  got  a  very  foul  hawse.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk  ,  Foul  Hcrth,  when  a  ship  anchors  in  the 
hawse  of  another  she  gives  the  latter  a  foul  berth.  Foul 
Hawse,  when  a  vessel  is  riding  with  two  anchors  out,  and 
the  cables  are  crossed  round  each  other  outside  the  stem, 
by  the  swinging  of  the  ship  when  moored  in  a  tide-way. 

b.  Foul  anchor:  see  quot.  1769.  Also,  the 
badge  of  the  British  Admiralty. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789',  Foul  Anchor:  it  is 
so  called  when  it  ..  hooks  some  other  anchor,  wreck,  or 
cable.. or  when.. the  ship,  .straying  round  the  bed  of  her 
anchor  entangles  her  slack  cable  about  the  upper  fluke  of 
it.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xiii.  31  On  one  of  his  broad 
arms  he  had  the  crucifixion,  and  on  the  other  the  sign  of 
the  '  foul  anchor  '.  1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  203  Put 
a  foul-anchor  strop  round  the  crown. 

19.  Of  a  charge  of  powder. 

1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  9  If  the  rocket  rises  a  little, 
and  falls  back,  the  charge  is  foul. 

IV.  20.  Comb.  a.  p.irasynthetic,  as/otil-aire,/, 
-browed,  -faced,  -minded  (hence  foitlmindedness), 
-thighed,  -tongued,  -vizored.  Also  FOUL-MOUTHED. 

1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  213  The  whole  place  unclean 
and  »foul-aired.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  oj 'God  765 
The  holy.. servants  of  the  true  God  live  in  this  "foule- 
browed  world.  1602  md  Pt.  Return  fr.  Paruass.  l.  i. 
(Arb.)  7  Then  •foule  faced  Vice  was  in  his  swadling  bands. 
1849  KINGSLEY  Poetry  Sacr.  f,  Leg.  Art  Misc.  1. 244  Every 
form  of  prudish  and  prurient  *foulmindedness.  1765  Treat. 


people.  1608  MACHIS  Dumb  Knight  i.  i,*Foule  vizard  coynes. 
b.  in  aitrib.  (quasi-an)'.)  uses  of  foul  weather 
(sense  15) ;  a\"*o  foul-weather-like  adj. 

1768  WALES  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  108  Over  these  they 
have  a  kind  of  foul-weather  jacket.  CI793  Spirit  Pub. 
Jrnls.  (1799)  I.  75,  I  don't  care  a  stale  chaw  of  tobacco  for 
the  foul-weather  looks  of  any  fair-weather  Jack  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  1837  MARRYAT  Doe-fiend  xii,  He  remained  in 
his  ..foul-weather  hat.  1793  SMF.ATON  Edystone  L.  §  275 
The  sky  began  to  look  foul-weather-like. 

B.  sb.  [The  adj.  used  absol.  or  elliplically.'} 

1.  That  which  is  foul  (in  senses  of  the  adj.);  some- 
thing foul.  For  foul  nor  fair  :  on  no  account,  by 
no  means.  Yorfotil  befall  see  note  on  FAIRJ^.-  i. 

3900  Halsuncge  in  Sweet  O.  E.  Texts  176  Dis  num.. 
seal  reda  ofer  <5a  feta  r5e  ful  infallerS.  a  1000  Elene  769  pas 
he  in  ermSum  sceal  ealra  fula  ful  fah  browian.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  525  But  what  she  was,  she  wold 
no  man  seye  For  foul  ne  fair.  £1400  Stnvdotte  Bab.  199 
And  foule  shal  hem  this  day  bifalle.  1430  LYDG.  Chron. 
Troy  I.  v,  All  the  foule  shall  couertly  be  wryed.  i  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  i.  430  Foule  mot  yow  fall.  1477  NORTON 
Ord.  Alck.  iv.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  47  Foule  and  cleane  by 
naturall  lawe  Hath  greate  discord.  1594  J.  DICKENSON 
Arisbas  (1878)  54  Foule  fall  the  wagge  that  lost  so  rare 
a  iewell.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  II.  7  Foul 
befal  the  man  who  ever  lays  a  snare  in  its  way  ! 

Prov.    a  l66t  FULLER  Worthies,   Cheshire  l.  (1662)  177 
I    Frost  and  Fraud  both  end  in  Foul. 


FOUL. 

2.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  cattle  and   sheep. 
Also,  a  disease  in  dogs  (see  quot.  1 854).    Cf.  FILE 

sb.-  6  b. 

1523  Fi  TZHERB.  Hnsb.  §63  There  be  bestes,  that  wyll  haue  the 
foule  and  that  is  letwene  the  cleese,  sometyme  before,  and 
some  tyme  behynde,  and  it  wyll  swell,  ai.d  cause  hym  to 
halt.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  llust.  n.  xxiii. 1 1668)79 Troubled 
\\ith  that  disease  which  is  called  the  Foule.  1737  BRACKEN 
Farriery  Impr.  (i;s6t  I.  315  What  the  Cow-Lceches  term 
the  Foul  in  a  Cow's  Foot.  1810  Ann.  Reg.  629,  I  have  had 
them  disordered  in  the  feet  with  the  fouls,  but  not  the  foot- 
rot.  1854  E.  MAYHEW  Dogs  (1861)  114  Foul  is  not  one 
disease,  but  an  accumulation  of  disorders,  brought  on  by  the 
absence  of  exercise,  with  a  stimulating  diet. 

3.  (In  sense  partly  derived  from   FOUL  v.)     A 
collision  or  entanglement,  esp.  in  riding,  rowing, 
running,  etc. ;  an  irregular  stroke,  piece  of  play,  etc. 
To  claim  a  foul :  to  claim  a  favourable  award 
because  of  unfair  action  on  the  part  of  an  opponent. 
In  Baseball:  A  foul  hit :  see  A.  14. 

1754  Diet.  Arts  fy  Sc.  II.  1311  Foul  imports,  also,  the 
running  of  one  ship  against  another.  1864  Home  Kerns  19 
Dec.  21  2  Coombes.  -boring  his  opponent  too  closely  to  the 
shore,  a  foul  occurred.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  v.  (1880) 
150  The  drop  will  fall  over  the  stretcher,  and  a  foul  will  be 
the  consequence.  1873  BENNETT  Billiards  480  The  player 
who  made  the  foul  must  follow  suit,  180  .  Billiard  Rules 
xix,  A  player  may  claim  a  foul  if  he  sees  his  opponent  touch 
a  ball.. (except  with  his  cue,  when  making  a  stroke). 

C.  adv.  [In  early  MO.,  fule,  foule,  f.  the  adj.  with 
advb.  ending  -e;  after  I4th  c.  not  distinguished  in 
form  from  the  adj.] 

t  ]~  In  a  manner  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell. 

(izoo  ORMIN  1201  Gat  Us.. Gal  deor,  and  stinnkebb  fule. 
c  1275  XI  Pains  of  Hell  123  in  O.  E.  Misc.  150  pe  stude 
. .  stinke)>  fulre  bane  t>e  hund.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18147  POU 
hell,  sua  fule  stinkand  thing,  c  1340  Ibid.  6353  (Trin.)  pe 
wattres  bat  so  foule  stank.  1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  (1640) 
67  b,  Lead  also,  which  maketh  it  to  bee  in  colour  so  bLck 
and  so  fowle  to  corrupt. 

1 2.  In  an  ugly  manner.  To  fare  foul :  To  be- 
have in  an  unseemly  way,  '  go  on  '  outrageously. 

?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  155  Y  frounced  foule  was  hir 
visage,  a  1400-50  Alexander  ^082  Wemen.  .pat  frely  faire 
ware  of  face  hot  foule  ware  clethid.  c  1415  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  484 
Scho.  .To-renle  hyre  clothes  and  foule  ferde.  c  1450  Merlin 
116  Foule  were  thei  skorched  with  the  fier. 

t  3.  Disgracefully,  shamefully.  Obs.  To  call  (a 
person)  foul :  to  call  by  a  bad  name.  Obs. 

c  1275  Doomsday  48  in  O.  E.  Misc.  164  So  fule  he  [be 
cwed]  vs  blende.  ciyi  P°e»'  temp.  Editi.  //(Percy)  Ixi, 
He  shal  be  foul  afrounted.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  A.  HI.  179 
And  bou  hast  famed  me  fouie  bifore  the  kyng  heer.  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  If".  1307  Dido,  Ye  wil  nat  fro  your  wyf 
thus  foule  Been  1  c  1386  —  Pars.  T.  r  741  He  leseth  foule  his 
good  )>at  ne  seketh  with  the  yifte  of  his  good  no  thyng  but 
synne.  c  1430  How  Wise  Man  tait^t  his  Son  100  in 
Babees  Bk.  51  To  calle  hir  foule  it  is  bi  schame.  a  1450 
Knt.  de  la  Tour  13  [In  confession]  ye  shulde  telle  the  synne 
as  foule  as  ye  do  it,  and  in  the  same  manere.  c  1450  Merlin 
12  Hir  bewte  was  foule  spente,  seth  it  was  loste  in  soche 
manere.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  m.  ii.  44  He  haue  this  Crown 
of  mine  cut  Irom  my  shoulders,  Before  He  see  the  Crowne 
so  foule  mis-plac'd. 

4.  t  a.   Badly,  ill,  grievously.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  108  Heo  is  a  grucchild,  &  ful  itowen. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  1639  (Trin.)  pe  erte  wiji  synne  is  foul 
shent.  1 1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1061  They,  .foule  abate 
the  folkes  prys.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  472  Selden  falle 
thei  so  foule.. As  clerkes  of  holikirke.  ^1400  Rom.  Rose 
2655  Than  shalt  thou  goon,  ful  foule  aferd.  1426  W.  PASTON 
in  /'.  Lett.  No.  7  I.  26,  I  am  foule  and  noysyngly  vexed 
with  hem.  1:1460  Tovmeley  Myst.  (Surtees)  114  Ille  spon 
weft,  I  wys,  ay  commys  foulle  owte.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  I. 
v.  23  Two  of  three  her  nephews  are  so  fowle  forlorne. 
b.  Not  in  the  correct  or  regular  manner. 

1683  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1840/4  [He]  trots  and  gallops  foul. 

'   °--' ,r  stray'd.  .a  red  roan  Gelding 
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well-known.. amateur.. in  spurring  his  first  bird  fastened 
the  spur  on  '  foul ',  the  result  being  that  the  first  blow  it 
made  cut  its  own  throat. 

6.  Unfairly ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Also  fig.  in  To  play  (a  person)  foul:  to  deal 
treacherously  with. 

1707  Reflex,  upon  Ridicule  261  You  are  fond  of  Gaming 
and  you  Play  foul.  1755  YOUNG  Centaur  105  He  that  plays 
foul  the  most  dexterously  is  sure  to  be  undone.  1799 
NELSON  17  Oct.  in  Nicolas  Disf.  IV.  60  Our  Allies  have., 
played  us  foul. 

6.  Comb.,  as  foul-feeding,  -reeking,  -smelling, 
•spoken  adjs. ;  also  foul-biting  sb.  (see  quot.) ;  foul- 
cut  a.,  imperfectly  gelded  (cf.  FOUL  a.  9  c). 

1822  IMISON  Sc.  4-  Art  II.  429  Otherwise  you  will  have 
parts  bit  that  were  not  intended,  which  is  called  *foul-biting. 
l8n  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVIII.  213  It  was  a  *foul-cut 
horse.  1634  Bp.  HALL  Serm.  Rom.  xii.  2.  Wks.  II.  301 
There  is  an  appetituscaninus,  that,  -falls  upon  unmeet  and 
*foule-feeding  morsels.  1684  OTWAY  Atheist  I.  i,  The  dirty 
Dugs  of  a  foul-feeding  Witch.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  799  O 
night,  thou  furnace  of  *foul-reeking  smoke.  1869  E.  A. 
PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  31  55  In  the  case  of  any  "foul- 
smelling  or  suspected  water.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  II.  l.  58 
•Foule  spoken  Coward  That  thundrest  with  thy  tongue. 
1848  HARE  Guesses  Ser.  II.  (1873)  527  They  who  are  too  fair- 
spoken  before  you,  are  likely  to  be  foulspoken  behind  you. 

Foul  (fanl,  v.1  [In  form  repr.  OK.  fiilian 
intr.  =  OHG./rf#»  (MHG.  vulen,  mo&.G.faulen). 
In  the  trans,  use,  which  begins  in  the  I4th  c.,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  new  formation ;  cf.  KILE  v.-,  to 
which  the  early  ME./«/««  trans,  belongs.] 


FOUL. 

1.  intr.  To  be  foul,  become  foul. 

£893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  (Swtet  21!  Da:rlic£aSbadeadan 
men  swa  lange  and  ne  fuliaff.  c  \QooAgs.  Ps.  (Th.ixxxviifi], 
5  Mine  wunda  rotedan  and  fuledon.  c  1200  Trin,  Coll.  //out. 
37  Sume  men  Iade3  here  lif  on  etinge  and  on  drinkinge  alse 
swin,  >e  uulie&.  13..  K.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  269  So  ferly 
fowled  her  flesch  J>at  be  fende  loked,  How  [etc.].  1691  T. 
H[ALE]  Ace.  AV«/  Invent.  41  So  apt  to  foul,  or  difficult  to 
clean  as  Wood.  1858  GKEKNER  Gunnery  400  Prince's  breech- 
loader, .fouls  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  3  to  i  more. 

2.  trans.  To  render  (materially)  foul,  filthy,  or 
dirty  ;  to  destroy  the  cleanness  or  purity  of ;   =  DE- 
FILE v.1  2,  FILE  v£  i. 

c  1420  Chrwt.  Vilod.  937  Lest  b<-  holy  plase  wl  bat  blod  y 
folud  shuld  be.  t:  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kaih.  v.  1594  It 
is  neyther  wurshipful  ne  honest  On- to  mankeende  to  foule 
MX>  his  nest.  *"  1450  Kk.  Cttrtasy?  no  in  Babees  Bk.  302 
To  foule  be  borde  clothe  with  bi  knyfe.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(\\ .  de  W.  1531)  177  He  yl  hath  a  precyous.  .garment,  wyll 
be  loth  to.  .foule  it.  1611  BIBLK^SC^.  xxxiv.  19  Theydrinke 
lhat  which  yee  haue  fouled  with  your  feete.  1683  TKVON 
Way  f'}  I It'nlth  303  A  close  heavy  substance  . .  that  fouls 
and  make*  the  blood  thick  and  gross.  1705  OLIVER  in  Phil. 
Traits.  XXV.  2181  'Tis  farther  observable,  he  never  foul'd 
his  Bed.  a  1745  SWIFT  Wks.  (1841)  11.355  The  waiting 
maid . .  fouls  a  smock  more  in  one  hour,  than  the  kitchen  maid 
does  in  a  week.  17560.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  II.  141  It  fouls 
itself  with  a  pale  ocnrous  sediment.  1865  KIKGSLEV  Herew. 
II.  \xii.  368  Any  more  than  the  wolf  would  forgive  the  lamb 
for  fouling  the  water  below  him.  1883  Manch,  Exam.  20 
Nov.  5/5  Manchester  gas  is  fouled  by  sulphur  compounds. 
b.  absol.  To  cause  filth  or  dirt,  to  drop  ordure. 

1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  G  v,  It  fortuned  that  the 
swalowe  dyd  fowle  within  the  eyen  of  Thobye.  18x4  J. 
GILCHRIST  Reason  56  Thus  they  croaked,  and  crawled,  and 
spawned,  and  fouled. 

3.  fig.  and  in  immaterial  sense.   To  defile  or  pol- 
lute ^with  guilt)  ;  to  dishonour,  disgrace. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10637  (Gott.)  To  saule  J>at  fowlid  was  in 
sinne.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vit.  137  Leste  be  Fend  and 
heore  flesch  fouleden  heore  soules.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sewn. 
Sel.  Wks.  II.  264  Many  benken  bci  [f?e  freres]  ben  heretikes 
and  foulen  men  bat  maynteynen  hem.  (1440  Jacob* s  Well 
(E.  E.  T.  S.i  297  For  venyall  synnes  J>at  foulyth  vs  yche 
day.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus'  Hist.  i.  xlu.  41  Fouling  his  in- 
famous life  with  a  slow  and  dishonest  departing.  1612  T.TAY- 
LOR Comm.  Titus  ii.  14  He  careth  not  to  be  filthy  still  .. 
and  to  fowle.  .all that  come  in  his  companie.  1748  CHESTERF. 
Lett.  (1792)  II.  cxxxix.  372  Your  Conintensaux^  who  . .  foul 
themselves  with,  .scoundrel  gamesters.  1791  BURKE  App. 
Whigs  Wks,  VI.  15  With  hands  not  fouled  with  confisca- 
tion. 1862  GOULBURN  Pers.  Reltg.  in.  x.  (1873)  241  Whose 
imaginations  have  been  fouled  of  evil.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  I.  ii.  621  No  weariness  of  good  shall  foul  thy  name, 
•f'b.  To  throw  discredit  on.  Obs. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xvii.  62  (Add.  MS.)  The  new  lawe  that 
he  made,  and  fowled  {v.  r.  fylid]  not  the  other. 

fc.  To  violate  the  chastity  of,  debauch.   Ol>s.~l 

i6o7TouRNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  i.  iii.  Wks.  1878  II.  33  Sweare 
me  to  foule  my  sister  ! 

4.  To  make  ugly  (see  FOUL  a.  n);   to  deface, 
disfigure,  spoil  the  look  of. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  iv.  7  Swa  to  foule  Jris  ymage  [of 
God]  pfc  it  kan  noght  knaw  til  whas  lycnynge  it  is  made. 
1377  LANCL.  P.  PL  B.  xix.  309  Kammokes  and  wedes 
Fouleth  be  fruite  in  be  felde  bere  bei  growe  togyderes. 
a.  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  23  So  was  the  wiff  fouled  and 
maymed  alle  her  lyff.  1557  TotteFs  Misc.  (Arb.)  158  He 
..fowlth  with  haile  the  winters  face.  1884  BROWNING  Per- 
ishtah  (1885)  25  The  cloud,  which  fouled  so  late  Thy  face. 

6.  Chiefly  Naut.  Cf.  FOUL  a.  18.  a.  To  cause  (an 
anchor,  a  cabled  to  become  entangled.  Also,  To  jam 
or  block,  render  immovable  or  incapable  of  work- 
ing ;  to  make  (a  sea  bottom")  *  foul  *  or  obstructed. 

1726  G.  ROBERTS  Four  Years  Voy.  401  'Tis  generally  said, 
That  the  West-of- England-men  fouled  this  Bay,  by  heav- 
ing their  Stone  Ballast  over-board  in  it.  1827  HOOD 
Sailor's  Apol.  ii,  'Twas  all  along  of  Poll,  as  I  may  say, 
That  fouled  my  cable,  when  I  ought  to  slip.  1835  MARRVAT 
Pirate  viii,  See  that  she  does  not  foul  her  anchor.  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  17  Jan.  5/4  The  Manchester  express.. ran 
into  a  mineral  train  by  which  the  line  was  fouled.  1892  Law 
Times  Rep.  LXV.  590/1  A  ship . .  fouled  her  propeller.  1895 
Daily  News  9  Sept.  3/3  Station  him  at  the  east,  .section 
of  the  Circus  to  prevent  the  traffic  from  east  to  west  '  foul- 
ing '  the  crossing. 

Jig.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  i.  xiv,  His  luck's  got  fouled 
under  the  keels  of  the  barges. 

b.  intr.  To  get  foul ;  to  become  entangled. 
1837  P.  COLQUHOUN  Comp,  Oarsman  s  Guide  32  To  foul,  or 

get  foul,  is  to  get  entangled.  1860  C.  HARROLD  in  Merc. 
Marine  Mag.  VII.  173  The  chain  fouled  on  the  windlass. 
1867  F.  FRANCIS  Aneling\.  (1880)  166  He  will  be  perpetually 
fouling  in  the  branches. 

c.  trans.  To  run  foul  of,  collide  with. 

1859  Guardian  2  Mar.  195  In  attempting  to  make  the 
harbour  [she],  .fouled  the  pier.  1861  HUGHES  Tout  Brown 
at  Oxf.  ii.  (1889)  16  He  managed.. to  get  into  Iffley  lock 
on  the  way  up  without  fouling  the  gates.  1868  KINGLAKE 
Critng&d&pj)  IV.xiii.  389  Her  jib-boom  fouled  the  jib-boom 
of  the  Agamemnon.  1875  W.  S.  HAYWARD  Love  agst. 
World  125  Keep  to  the  left,  or  you'll  foul  me. 

6.  a.  Sporting  wA.  Games.  Cf.  FOUL  a.  14.  To 
handle  or  strike  an  opponent  in  a  'fotil1  manner. 
b.  Baseball.  To  hit  a  foul  ball.  To  foul  out',  to 
be  caught  *  out '  from  a  foul  ball. 

Hence  Pou'ling  ppl.  a.  Also  Fouler,  one  that 
fouls  or  makes  dirty. 

a  1050  Liber  Scintill.  ix.  (1889)  45  Fulrjendum  limum. 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Praise  cleanc  Linen  13  Wks.  n. 
166  Prayers  for  the  cleane  amendment  of  all  foulers  of 
Linnen.  1896  Daily  Chron.  23  Mar.  3/2  Ridding  our  soot- 
charged  passages  of  the  fouling  stuff. 
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t  Foul,  fowle,  vt  Obs.  [a.  ?.  fouler  to  tread, 
trample,  press.  Cf.  FULL  v.t  FOIL  z*.1]  trans.  To 
trample,  tread,  tread  down. 

a  1400-50  Alfxaiitisr  4681  And  be  J>ar  gold  in  cure  gate. . 
We  do  hot  foulis  it  with  oure  fete.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
24  b/2  The  presse  I  have  torned  and  fowled  all  allone. 
rt '533  LD.  BERNERS  Hnon  cxl.  524  The  count  re  is  sore 
fowllyd  and  opressyd.  1643  PRYNNE  Popish  R.  I-'av.  46  He 
caused  the  Image  of  the  Crosse  to  be  redressed,  and  that 
men  should  not  foule  it  under  their  feete. 

tFou'lage.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  FOUL  ^.1 -f- AGE.] 
Defilement,  dirt.  In  quot.yS^. 

a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confnt.  Rhem.  N,  T,  (1618)  457 
Made  fruitfull  by  the  sweet  shower  of  the  grace  and  mercy 
of  God,  and  not  by  the  filthy  foulage  and  dung  of  mans 
merit.  Ibid.  Pref.  p.  xxx,  Fowlage  [printed  fowtage]. 

Foulard  (folar,  f«la-jd).     [a,  Yv.  foulard.] 

1.  A  thin  flexible  material  of  silk,  or  of  silk  mixed 
with  cotton. 

1864  E.  SARGENT  Peculiar  II.  137  Laura  was  attired  in  a 
light  checked  foulard  silk.     1885  Yng.  Ladies'  Jrnl.  i  July 
42/1  The  new  cambrics,  .very  much  resemble  foulards. 
'  2.  A  handkerchief  of  this  material. 

1879  BODDAM-WHETHAM  Roraima  60  Stores  filled  with 
gay-coloured  foulards.  1888  \qth  Cent.  Apr.  514  A  foulard 
has  become  a  common  attire  with  the  St.  Petersburg  house- 
maids. 

Fould,  obs.  form  of  FOLD. 

Fouldage,  obs.  form  of  FOLDAGE. 

I  FoU'ldeiihead.   Obs.     Also  8  foudenhed. 
\t.fouldeii)  var.  of  FOLDEN  ppl.  a.  +  HEAD.] 

1747  HOOSON  Miners  Diet.,  Foudenhed t  a  small  Pick, 
and  the  least  of  all  the  Tools  that  belong  to  a  Miner  ..  so 
thin  and  slender,  that  it  will  not  abide  to  have  an  Eye  struck 
in  it.  .but  is  made  by  laping  over  in  form  of  a  Noose,  with- 
out any  Head  at  all.  Ibid.  O  iv  b,  Foulden-Head. 

tFOTl'lder,  v*  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  fouldrer,  f. 
fouldre :  see  FOULDRE.]  trans.  To  flash  or 
thunder  forth  ;  to  send  forth  as  a  thundercloud  or 
a  gun.  Also  absoL 

1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Mortimers  iv,  Which  forced  enuy  foul- 
der  out  the  rust  That  in  mens  hearts  before  did  lie  and 
smother.  1594  W.  PERCY  Cslia  x,  From  the  leads  of  that 
proud  Citadell  Do  foulder  forth  two  fierie  Culuerines. 

Hence  Foirldering  ///.  a. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  ii.  20  Loud  thunder.  .Did  rend  the 
rattling  skyes  with  flames  of  fouldring  heat. 

t  Fotrlder,  v.-  Obs  — l  [?  f.  FOUL  a.,  after  the 
analogy  of  MOULDER.]  intr.  To  crumble. 

1610  HOLLAND  Cawden's  Brit.  251  When  the  leaues  were 
touched  they  fouldred  to  dust. 

t  Fouldre.  Obs.  Also  4-5  foudre.  [a.  OF. 
fouldre  (Fr.  foudre} :— vulg.  Lat.  *fulgfr-em  (L. 
fulgiir  neut.).]  Lightning;  a  thunderbolt. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  n.  27  That  thing  that  men  calle 
foudre  That  smoot  somtyme  a  tour  to  powdre.  c  1450 
Mirour  Saluacioun  3413  His  face  like  foudre  shynyng. 
1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la.  Tonr  F  iij,  Sodome  and  Gomorre  . . 
were,  .brente.  .by  fyre  of  sulphur  and  of  fouldre. 

Foule,  obs.  form  of  FOAL. 

II  Foul£  (fttte).     [Fr.  foult  pressed  (cloth),  pa. 
pple.  of/ffultr  FULL  p.,  FouLv.2]    A  light  woollen 
dress  material  with  a  glossy  surface. 

1894  Daily  News  18  Sept.  6/4  A.  .dainty  little  dress  . .  in 
biscuit-coloured  foule. 

Fouled  (fauld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FOUL  z>.i  +  -ED  "".] 
In  various  senses  of  the  vb.  Fouled  anchor'. 
=  '  fowl  anchor  *  (see  FOUL  a.  18  b). 

1388  WVCLIF  Lev.  vii.  20  A  pollutid  [v.r.  foulid]  soule. 
1554  HULOET,  Fowled,  maculatus.  1704  DKRHAM  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1786  Some  of  the  fouled  Oyl  of  the 
Pump  spirited  on  the  Wheels.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  6  May 
n/i  The  fouled  water  from  inside  the  house.  1889  Daily 
Nws  6  Aug.  6/1  The  red  flag,  with  a  fouled  anchor  em- 
blazoned thereon. 

t  FOTL'lhead.  Obs.  [f.  Foui,  a.  +  -HEAD.] 
Foulness. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1160  (Gott.)  Felauschip  and  broj-erhede 
Ne  mint  pe  drau  fra  foulhede.  c  1330  Amis  fy  Amit.  2395 
All  his  fpulehed  away  was  go.  1340  Ayenb.  257  And  zuo 
I  ^enche  his  uoulhede  and  his  ziknesse. 

Fouling  (fuu'lirj\  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FOUL  v.^  +  -ING  I.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FOUL  in  various  senses. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks,  III.  514  pe  gospel  oweb  to  be 
kept,  wibouten  ony  foulinge,  of  alle  Cristene  men.  1552 
HULOET,  Foulinge  or  defilynge,  mtiatio.  1580  HOLLYBAND 
Treas.  Fr,  Tong,  Salissnre,  fouling.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace. 
Neiu  Invent.  So  As  to  its  fouling,  it  fouls  nothing  near  so 
soon  as  a  Wood -sheath  ing.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  n  Mar.  293 
The  fouling  of  two  boats  in  a  solemn  funeral  procession. 

attrib.  1893  R.  KIPLING  Many  Invent.  248  The  rifle  .. 
uncleaned,  with  the  fouling  marks  about  breech  and  muzzle. 

2.  concr.  A  foul  deposit,  filth.     Also,  t  a  foul 
person,  a  wretch. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ezek,  xxiv.  11  That.. the  foulinge  therof  be 
wellid  togldre  in  the  mydil  therof.  c  1450  Cor.  Myst. 
(Shaks.  Soc.)  306  Spek,  I  say,  thou  foulyng.  i88a  J.  H. 
WALSH  Modem  Sportsm,  \.  382  The  chamber  where  the 
fouling  collects.  1891  Daily  Nrmt  23  Oct.  5/8  A  rousing 
flood,  .will  effectually  cleanse  out  this  fouling. 

Fou'lisll,  ft.     [See  -ISH.]     Somewhat  foul. 

1733  N.  TORRIANO  Gangr.  Sore  Throat  76  Her  Tongue 
was  fotilish. 

Foully  (fau'ltli),  adv.  [f.  FOUL  a.  +-LY  2  ;  in 
OE. />////<£.]  In  a  foul  manner. 

1.  Fetidly,  noisomely,  filthily,  disgustingly. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6353  |?e  water  was  al  suete  alt>on,  pe 
water  bat  sua.  Mi  stane.  c  1400  MAUNUEV.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  96 


FOULNESS. 

It  es  better  bai  be  etcn  with  fewles  . .  J?an  foully  to  be  eten 
in  pc  erthe  with  wormes.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  77 
Though  she  were  sweete,  nowe  fowly  doth  she  stinke.  1642 
Qi'AHLES  Feast  for  IV.  ix.  ix.  36  Their  service  is  uiibweet 
and  foully  taint. 

fig-  '697  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  in.  iv.  (1715)  48  There  js 
scarce  any  Passage.. which  does  not ..  foully  disgust  their 
curious.  .Palates. 

2.  Hideously;  with  gross  disfigurement. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  \\.  iii.  8  Fowlyly  hym  demenbryd 
bai.  c  1450  St.  Cutkbert  (Surteesi  7809  It  was  sa  fouly 
sa  defuyled.  1566  DRANT  Horace's  Sat.  i.  iii,  We  calle 
him  goose,  and  disarde  doulte,  and  fowly e  fatted  nowle. 
1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1035/1  Houses  ..  burned, 
and  fowlie  defaced  with  fire.  1599  WYRI.EY  Annoriet  Ld. 
Ckandos  65  Fairest  truth  1  fouliest  masked.  1632  SANDKK- 
SON  \zSerm.  466  Foulely  defaced  with  Sinne.  1728  SWIFT 
Answer  261  Your  numerous  virtues  foully  stain'd. 

3.  Abominably,  disgracefully,  shamefully ;  with 
revolting  wickedness,  cruelty,  or  treachery. 

ci»30  Halt  Meid.  TI  Meidenhad  is  te  blosme  )>at  beo  ha 
eanes  fulliche  forcoruen,  ne  spruteS  ha  neauer  eft.  c  1340 
Cursor  M*  16461  (Trin.j  ludas.  .bihelde  &  se^e  how  foulely 
bei  wib  him  dalt.  f  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  127  So  betyn, 
so  woundyd,  Entretyd  so  fuly.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
III.  1233/2  His  goods  by  the  commons  fowlie  despoiled. 
1583  SIANYHURST  &neis  in.  (Arb.)  72  Al  trust  fowl  ye 
breaking.  1605  CAMDEN  Rein.  212  Forsooth,  yee  doe  fowly 
to  smite  a  King  annoynted.  1666  BUNYAN  Grace  Abound. 
P  159,  I  had  not. .transgressed  so  foully  as  he.  1714  GAY 
What  dye  call  it  ?  11.  Tii,  Filbert  still  is  true ;  I  foully 
wrong'd  him.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  459  From  mine  own 
earldom  foully  ousted  me.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just  as 
I  am  iii,  He  was  foully  murdered  one  October  evening. 
b.  Impurely,  obscenely. 

a  1050  Liber  Scintill.  xxviii.  (1889)  106  Wei  oft  soSlice 
Xyfernyss  &  genihtsumnyss  wines  fullice  \tnrf  it er\  on  gal- 
nysse  tolaett.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  A/,  u.  ii.  174  Dost 
thou  desire  her  fowly,  for  those  things  That  make  her  good? 
1864  NEAI.F.  Seaton.  Poems  265  Still  Madlier  the  revel, 
foullier  went  the  jest. 

4.  With  gross  contumely,  insultingly.    Now  only 
with  strong  mixture  of  sense  3,  with  reference  to 
slander  or  coarse  language. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxi.  13,  I  am  slane  of  thaim  as 
fouly  as  watere  is  helt.  c  1340  Cursor  J/.  24085  ( Fairf.)  Fouli 
bai  on  him  spitte.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  96  Thenne  gan 
faith  foully  pe  false  lewes  to  despisen.  1577  tr.  Bullinger^s 
Decades  (1592)  129  The  things  wherein  Gods  name  is  fowly 
abused.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  Il\  i.  iii.  154  For  whose  death 
we . .  Liue  scandaliz'd,  and  fouly  spoken  of.  a  1627  HAYWARD 
Ediv.  VI  (1630*  96  The  other  two  [letters]  did  fully  and  fowly 
set  forth  his  obstinacie.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  in.  xxx. 
(1647)  l(>3  The  Pope  hearing  thereof,  belibelled  him  more 
fouly  than  ever  before.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  234 
The  gentlemen  who  had  been  so  foully  slandered. 

f  5.  Badly,  grievously.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  42  Bot  ever  was  Eilred 
fouly  oegiled.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  156  Quha  vist  euir 
men  sa  fouly  fall  As  vs,  gif  that  we  thusgat  leif  ?  1539 
TONSTALL  Serm.  Palm  Sund.  (1823)  81  Surely  they  be 
fowelye  deceyued.  *577  HAN.MER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619) 
360  He  erred  fowly  in  the  ..  vnderstanding  thereof.  1603 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Tnrkes  (1621)  1217  Hee  fell  sicke  of  the 
small  poxe,  wherewith  hee.  .was.  .foulely  tormented.  1655 
FULLER  Ck.  Hist.  n.  v.  §  i  Pope  Formosus  was  foully 
offended.  [1881  R.  BUCHANAN  God  and  Man  \\.  vi,  An 
innocent  man  foully  taxed  and  troubled.] 

tFou'lniOUtli,  <t.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  FOUL  a.  + 
MOUTH.] 

A.  adj.  =  FOUL-MOUTHED.  B.  sb.  A  foul- 
mouthed  person. 

a  1640  W.  FENNER  Christ's  Alarm  n.  (1657)  TO  Hearing 
what  this  fowl-mouth  [Goliath]  said.  1692  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Miltotfs  DcJ*.  Pop.  390  Infamous  foulmouth  wretch. 

Foul-mouthed  (fau'limau^d),  a.  [f.  FOUL  a. 
+  MOUTH  +  -ED^.]  Of  persons  and  their  utterances  : 
Using  obscene,  profane,  or  scurrilous  language. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /y,  in.  iii.  122  Like  a  foule-mouth'd 
man  as  hee  is.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vii.  §  17  Those 
foule  mouth'd  papers  like  Blackmoors  did  all  look  alike. 
1730  A.  GORDON  Maffei's  Amphith.  95  One  of  those  foul- 
mouth'd  Poets.  1838  MACAULAY  Ess.^  Temple^  Temple  ., 
complained,  very  unjustly,  of  Bentley's  foul-mouthed  rail- 
lery. 1873  SYMONDS (7rXr.  Poets\\.  101  This  runaway  soldier 
and  foul-mouthed  Ionian  satirist  [Archilochus]. 

Hence  Fon'lmoirthedness. 

1834  LANDOR  Exam.  Shaks.  Wks.  1846  II.  275  Thou  hast 
aggravated  thy  offence  . .  by  thy  foul-mouthed  ness.  1884 
Sat.  Rev.  22  Nov.  645/2  The  country  . ,  has  had  a  taste  of 
Radical  foulmouthedness. 

Foulness  ^fau-lnes).     [f.  FOUL  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  A  foul  or  dirty  condition  ;  dirtiness,  impurity, 
pollution,  uncleanness.  Rarely//. 

1551  HULOET,  Fowlenes  or  fylthines.  sorditudo.  1581 
N.  T.  (Rhem.)  John  xiii.  Annot.,  The  fovlnes  of  the  fute. . 
signifieth  the  earthie  affections.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  {\tyji) 
V.  429  My  wife  and  I  fell  out  a  little  about  the  foulness  of 
the  linen  of  the  table.  17*5  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Ftsht 
It  is  the  Foulness  of  the  Ponds  . .  that  stenches  the  Water. 
1744  BERKELEY  Siris$  4  A  medicine,  .useful  in.  .foulnesses 
of  the  blood.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  214  With 
such . .  eagerness  as  to  neglect  the  foulness  of  the  road.  1853 
KANK  Grinnell Exp.  xxxi.  118561  271  The.  .foulness  of  air 
In  the  between-deck . .  cannot  be  amended. 

J*g-  1755  YOUNG  Centaur  iv.  Wks.  1757  IV.  194  Few 
know  thefoulness  of  their  own  hearts. 

b.  Of  the  weather :  Storminess.  Of  a  sea-bottom: 
Rockiness,  roughness, 

1603  KJKM18S0W&  Turks  (1621)  1028  Such  was  the  foule- 
nesse  of  the  winter  weather,  a  1718  PENN  Wks.  (1726)  I. 
Life  64  Being,  .wearied  with  the  foulness  of  the  Ways  and 
Weather.  1748  Anson's  I'oy.  \\.  i.  115  To  secure  them  (the 
cables]  from  being  rubbed  by  the  foulness  of  the  ground. 
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FOUMART. 

c.  eoncr.  Foul  matter;  something  that  is  or 
makes  foul ;  a  foul  crust  or  deposit ;  filth  ;  ^  a 
purulent  affection  (of  the  skin).  Also  pi. 

1398  TREVISA   Earth.  De  P.   K.  XVI.  Hi.  (1495)  570  It., 
clensyth  the  eyen  of  fowlenes  and  fyitiie.     1583  HOLLVBAND 
Campo  di  Fiords  Washe  well  the  fowlenesse  which  is  about 
the  jointes  of  the  fingers.  1648  WILKINS  Math.  Magick  11.  xii. 
(1680)  246  The  spots  or  foulness  of  other  cloaths  are  washed 
out.     1740  STACK  in  Phil.  Trans,  XLI.  424  If  aglass  Globe 
filled  with  Water  be  rapidly  turned  on  its  Axis,  one  sees 
little  Foulnesses.     1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  396 
The  dust  and  smoke  of  earth  will  continually  throw  a  foul- 
ness upon  our  glass.     1782  W.  HEBERDEN  Comm.  xxiii. 
(1806)  122  Efficacious  in  cleansing  the  skin  from  many  foul- 
nesses.   1889  K.  R  ANDERSON  tr.  Rydberg's  Tent.  Myth. 
214  The  floors  were  made  of  serpents  encased  in  foulness. 
fig.     <ii6s4  SELDEN  Table-T,  (Arb.)  18  They  had  a  Foul- 
ness about  them,  viz.  Original  Sin,  that  could  not  be  washed 
away  but  by  Baptism,     a  1716  SOUTH  Scrm.  (1737)  II.  199 
The  wickedness  of  a  whole  life,  discharging  all  its  filth  and 
foulness  into  this  one  quality.    1790  G.  WALKER  Serin.  II. 
xxx.  331  What  debasing   shame  must   sink  the  wretched 
soul,  when  foulnesses  without  number  shall  be  revealed. 
2.  Moral  impurity ;  disgusting  wickedness. 
c  1532  DEWES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  905  The  foulenesse, 
la  turpitude.     1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  IV.  India  135  Grievous 
sinnes.  .for  the  foulnesse  whereof  I  name  them  not.     1599 
SHAKS.  illicit  Ado  iv.  i.  155  Claudio  ..  lou'd  her  so,  that 
speaking  of  her  foulnesse,  Wash'd  it  with  teares.      1624 
BACON  A'«ti  Atlantis  Wks   1857  III-  152  There  is  not., 
a  nation,  .so  free  from  all  pollution  or  foulness.    1719  YOUNG 
Busiris  v.  i,  The  foulness  of  thy  guilt  secures  thee  From 
my  reproach.    1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  208  Those  um- 
brageous groves  were  the  dark  haunts  of  every  foulness, 
t  3.  Ugliness,  hideousness,  repulsiveness.   Obs. 
1382  WYCLIF  Bible,  Pref.  E/-.  St.  Jerome  vii.  (1850)  I.  73, 
I  wole  not,  that  thou  be  offendid  in  holi  scripturis  . .  thurj 
foulness  of  words.     1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xn. 
xxxii.  (1495)  431  The  pecok  arereth  his  fethers.  .and  thenne 
he.  .seeth  the  fowlenesse  of  his  fete.     1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L. 
lit.  v.  66  Hees  falne  in  loue  with  your  foulnesse.    1697  DRV- 
DEN  sEneid  vn.  582  The  Fury,  .with  new  methods  try  d  The 
foulness  of  th1  infernal  Form  to  hide. 

f4.  Unfairness,  dishonesty.  Also,  roughness, 
violence.  Cf.  FOUL  a.  14,  17.  Obs. 

1523  Lu.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccxxi.  202  a,  Outher  with 
fayrnesse  or  foulnesse.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hut. 
Scot.  11.  150  Be  fairnes  ather  be  foulnes.  1654  HAMMOND 
Fundamentals  99  Piety  is  opposed  to.  .all  falsness  or  foul- 
ness of  intentions. 

Foulsome,  Foulter,  obs.  of  FULSOME,  FALTER. 

Foulzie,  var.  of  FULTIE,  Sc. 

Foumart  (firmaJt).  Forms  :  4  folmarde,  5 
ful(e)merd(e,  -mert,  5-6  -mard(e,  5-7  -mer(e, 
i  5  -mare),  5  fullimart,  6  fullymart,  7  ful-,  7-8 
full-,  7-9  foul(e)mart,  5-7  fow-,  7,  9  fu-,  8,  9 
foomart,  (6  foumerd,  7  fummer,  8  format),  8- 
foumart.  [ME.  fulmant :-OE.  */»//  mcarS  (ful, 
KOUL  a.  +  mearS  marten).] 

1.  The  polecat  (PuioHttS  fatidus). 

13. .  £.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  534  pe  fox  &  be  folmarde  to  be 
fryth  wyndez.  £1450  Chester  PI.,  Noah's  Flood  170 
(bollard),  Alter  and  foxe,  fullimartes  alsoe.  1486  Bit.  St 
A/bans  B  vij  b,  That  no  fulmertis  nor  fecheus  ne  other  ver- 
rnyn  com  nott  in  to  hir.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  146  To  se 
that  they  be  well  kepte  from,  .fully  martes  &  other  vermin 
i.'59f  H.  SMITH  Sena.  (1622)  102  Vsurers.  .lurke  about  the 
City  like  Rats,  and  Wesels,  and  Fulmers.  1772  T.  SIMPSON 
Vermin  Killer  23  The  Polecat,  Fitchat,  Fitchew,  Formei. 
I  he  same  animal  called  by  different  names  in  different 
countries.  1813  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxii,  'Sicken  a  day  as  we 

1863  N.  MACLE 


ha, 


the  foumarts  and  the  tods.' 


Remin.  Highland  Par.  iii,  Rats,  fumarts,  wild  cats  [etc.]. 
b.  Used  as  a  term  of  contempt  or  opprobrium. 


'*33  B.  JONSON   Tale  of  Tub  I.  iv,  You 
such  a  fulmart  for  an  huisher,  To  a  great 


as  myself! 
He  and  thi 

2. 


fgi 

stote  !  Was  ever 
vorshipful  lady, 


!    1892  J.  PAYN  JIM.  Dick  Whittington  I.  ,„ 
at  foulmart,  the  parson,  have  just  gone. 
2.  attrit.,  as foumart- hunt,  -skin  ;  foumart-dog 
a  dog  used  for  hunting  the  foumart. 


Poun,  obs.  form  of  FAWN,  FEW. 

t  Pounce,  sb.  Obs.  Alsofouns.  [AF./0a«* 
-OF.  font,  /urn  (mod.Fr.  fonds)  :-popular  L 
*fundus  neut.  =  class.  L.  fundus  masc]  The 
bottom  of  anything. 


valey. 

t  Pounce,  v.  Obs. 

seeprec.]     a.  In  passive :  ?  To' have  one's  atten- 


Fonnd  (fuuud),  ...    „.          A 
FOUNDATION;  see  also  quot.  1846 
18.8    EM*.   Ma£.   Dec.  503    Our   mi! 


ilkhouse  ..  micht 
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hae  stude  to  the  last  day ;  but  its  found  had  been  onner- 
minit  by  the  last  Lammas-spait.  1846  BUCHANAN  Technol. 
Diet.,  Found,  in  architecture,  the  trench  or  excavation  made 
to  receive  the  foundation  stones  of  a  wall. 

Found  (faund),  sb.Z  [f.  FOUND  z».3]  The  pro- 
cess of  founding  (metal,  materials  for  glass).  •(•  Of 
found  (Sc.)  =  made  of  cast  metal  (cf.  FONT  $b.'i  i  \ 

1540  Sc.  Act  Jos.  ^(1597)  §  94  Ane  Hagbutte  of  Founde, 
called  Hagbute  of  Crochert.  1566  in  T.  Thompson  Inv .  A'. 
Wardrobe  (1815)  166  Foure  new  cannonis  of  found.  1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  Guns,  cross-bows,  hagbuts  of  found. 
18..  Glass-making  120  (Cent.  Diet.)  The  success  of  the 
subsequent  melting  or  found. 

Found,  sb.z  A  comb-maker's  tool  (see  quot.) 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  909  Found,  a  three-square, 
single-cut  file  or  float,  with  one  very  acute  angle. 

Pound,  obs.  var.  of  FOUNT  2. 
Found  (found),  ppl.  a.     Forms  :   see  FIND  v. 
[pa.  pple.  of  FIND  i>.j 

1.  Discovered,  met  with,  ascertained,  etc.  (see  the 
verb).  Also,  with  adv.  prefixed,  as  new  found, 
t  rare  found. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  347  But  aif  he  took  more 
charge  upon  him  bi  his  newe  foundun  ordenaunce.  c  1450 
Mirour  Saluacionn  231  Also  the  founden  shepe  broght 
home  y*  arst  was  lorne.  1553  EDEN  (title)  A  treatyse  of 
the  newe  India,  with  other  new  founde  landes  and  llandes. 
1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  iv.  prpb.  xxiv.  Ee  iij  b,  The  square 
of  the  Dodecaedrons  founde  side.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc. 
i.  (ed.  7)  06  Double  the  foresaid  found  Root  13.  1603-8 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks(i(>T$)  214  His  great  vertues,  and  rare 
found  courtesie.  1720  DE  FOE  Cape.  Singleton  xitL  (1840) 
225  Our  lost,  but  now  found  comrade,  a  1823  May  Collin 
in  Child  Ballads  i.  (1882)  58/1  Who  owns  this  dapple  grey? 
'  It  is  a  found  one  ',  she  replied,  '  That  I  got  on  trie  way. 

t  b.  Said  of  children   exposed  or  abandoned ; 
found  child  (brat,  etc.)  =  FOUNDLING.  Obs. 

1655  Valentine  $  Orson  53  This  Found-fellow  I  perceive 
growes  in  great  favour  with  the  King.  Ibid.  xii.  56  They 
call  me  Found-brat.  1662  PETTY  Taxes  4  The  maintenance 
of  orphans,  found  and  exposed  children. 

c.  Found  stones :  stones  obtained  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  without  quarrying. 

1885  Blacklaws  Quarry  Price  List,  Ruble  >,  Founds 
Found  Stones,  not  above  7  in.  thick  per  sup.  foot  t,\d. 
2.  Furnished  with  stores,  supplies,  or  the  like; 
of  a  ship,  equipped;  only  with  defining  word  pre- 
fixed, as  well  found,  single  found  (see  quot.  1799). 
X793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  94  A  strong  and  very  wtll 
found  sloop.  1799  NavalChron.  I.  216  Her  materials  were 
what  is  called  single  found,  i.  e.  she  had  only  one  anchor, 
one  cable,  etc.  1857  R.  TOMES  Amcr.  in  Japan  ii.  35  The 
strongest-moored  and  best  found  vessels.  1864  BURTON 
Scat  Avr,  II.  ii.  144  The  garrison  is  large,  and  well  found. 
t  Found,  z>.1  Obs.  Forms:  i  fundiau,  2-3 
fundie(n,  3-5  fund(e,  4-6  found>,  5  fownd(e  ; 
also  3-5  fondfe.  [OE.  fundian  -  OS. /««<#«  :- 
OTeut.  type  *fimdojan,  i.  *fund-  :-OAryan  */»/- 
(whence  Gr.  TOT-OS  way),  ablaut  var.  of  "pent- :  see 
FIND  v.  Cf.  OHG.  funden  (:-*fundjan)  of  the 
same  meaning  ;  also  the  cognate  FAND  v.] 

1.  intr.  To  set  out,  start,  hasten ;  to  go,  depart, 
betake  oneself;  to  travel,  journey.  (In  its  later  use 
chiefly  north.)  Cf.  FAND  v.  8. 


eorSe  to  heuene.  c  1250  Gen.  f,  Ex.  2958  Dis  folc  of  londe 
funden  ne  mot.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6034  (Gott.l  pe  folk  to 
fond  \Cott.  fund,  Fair/,  founde]  i  sal  giue  leue.  1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  x.  256  [Bruce]  syne  our  all  the  land  can 
found,  c  1440  York  Myst.  ix.  80,  I  am  nouJt  bowne  to 


.      . 
and  founde  away  at  speid. 

b.  followed  by  inf.  expressing  the  purpose. 

Bewulf  <gr)  ,819  We  fundiaS  Higelac  secan.  a  1000 
Czdmon  iC«i.(Gr.)226p  Hwiderfundastbu.  .  siSas  dreolan  ? 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  5091  To  fotte  mi  fader  sal  yee  fund. 

e.  To  rush  or  dash  forcibly  into  ;  to  strike  out 
at  (with  a  weapon). 

CJ420  Anlurs  of  Artk.  xii,  He  foundes  into  the  freke 
with  a  fresche  fare.  Ibid,  xlvii,  Fast  he  foundes  atte  his 
face  With  a  squrd  kene.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  2469  But 
lordys  of  other  lend,  Every  one  to  other  ffondf 

&.  To  found  to  (an  object)  :  to  strive  or  yearn 
towards,  try  to  arrive  at  or  reach  ;  also,  to  take  or 
betake  oneself  to  (flight,  war,  etc.). 

a  looo  Crist  1671  (Gr.)  Nu  pu  most  feran  Her  bu  funda. 


(Hall) 
c  1400  Deslr.   Troy 


When  Edward  founded  first  to  were. 
'^76  pai  foundyt  to  flight. 
d.  Const,  with  inf.  (a  development  from  I  b)  : 
1  o  set  about,  set  oneself,  try,  begin  or  prepare  (to 
do  something) ;  to  proceed  or  go  on  (to  do.) 


POUND. 

ffbwnde-the  fast  to  fare.  4:1470  HENRY  Wallace  in.  203  On 
horsis  some.. can  found  To  socour  thaim.  1674-91  RAY 
N.  C.  Words  141  Found,  idem  quod  fettle  [Fettle,  to  set  or 
go  about  any  thing]. 

b.  with  clause:  To  try  to  find  how  (one  may,  etc.) 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  139  [He]  foundeth  howe  he  might 
excite  The  juges  through  his  eloquence  Fro  deth  to  torne 
the  sentence. 

4.  trans,  a.  To  try,  test,  tempt  (a  person). 
c  1175-1400  [see  FOUNDING  vbl.  sb.\ 

b.  To  make  experiment  of,  prove,  try  (some- 
thing) ;  also,  to  follow  after,  practise. 

1340-70  Alex,  /f  Dind.  392  Alle  leccheries  lust  vs  lobeth  to 
founde.  Ibid.  913  And  opur  wordliche  werk  wisly  to  founde. 
CI374  CHAUCER  Anel.  <t  Arc.  241  Ferther  wol  I  neuer 
founde  Non  other  help,  my  sores  for  to  sounde.  c  1420 
[see  FANDV.  3]. 

Hence  Fou-nding  vol.  sb.:  (a)  setting  forth, 
faring,  etc. ;  (b)  trial,  temptation. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1106,  For}>am  |>e  he  nolde  on  his  fundunge 
ofer  sae  hired  healdan.  c  1175  Lamb.  Ham.  67  Ne  led  us 
noht  in  to  costnunga,  J«t  is  an  cun  [printed  cum]  of  fun- 
dunga.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  87  pe  createris  of  God  are  roaad 
in  to  hate,  &  foundingis  [I'nig.Saf.  xiv.  u  in  tentatimcm} 
to  be  soul  of  men.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4154  pe  writhe  of 
)>e  wale  god  I  wate  on  vs  lijtis  For  oure  founding  ouire  his 
forbod  so  ferre  to  )>e  est.  c  1450  Guy  H'anv.  (C)  4486  He 
was  tryste  in  all  fowndynge. 

FoiUld (faund1, v*  Forms  4-5fuud(e,fond(e, 
fownd(e,  4-  found.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  founded : 
also  4-5  founde,  fund(e,  fond,  and  in  pa.  pple. 
(by  confusion  with  that  of  FIND),  fonden,  -yn, 
founden,  -un.  [a.  F.  fonder  :-L.  fundare,  f. 
fund-us  bottom,  foundation.] 

1.  trans.  To  lay  the  base  or  substructure  of  (a 
building,  etc.)  ;  to  set,  fix,  or  build  on  a  firm  ground 
or  base.     (Sometimes  used  simply  =  build,  erect.) 

(-1330  Artk.  «,  Merl.  1443  Tel  me  now..Whi  noman  no 
may  founde  Castel  here  opon  \ns  grounde.  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  7876  Dauid..an  hous  bigon  to  founde.  1382  WYCLII- 
Matt.  vii.  25  It  felle  nat  doun,  for  it  was  foundid  [1388 
foundun]  on  a  stoon.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in.  891 
Vet  hit  [the  house]  is  founded  to  endure.  1:1400  Rom. 
Rose  4156  A  sturdy  wal,  Which  on  a  cragge  was  founded  at. 
1611  HIIILE  Matt,  vii.  25.  1752  HUME  Ess.  .$•  Treat.  (1777) 
II.  97  The  House,  .is.  .solidly  built  and  founded. 
D.  To  serve  as  the  base  or  foundation  of. 

1728  POPE  Dune.  l.  160  A  folio  Common-place  Founds  the 
whole  pile,  of  all  his  works  the  base. 

2.  To  build  (an  edifice,  town,  etc.)  for  the  first 
time ;  to  begin  the  building  of,  be  the  first  builder 
of. 

t/1,?90  %'*'•'  374  '"  S-  E"Z-  LeK'  '•  "7  fe  churche  of 
Kedinge  pat  i-founded  was  and  a-rerd  borul  henri  |>e  ojnir 
kingue.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  I.  62  That  is  the  castel  of 
care.  .Ther-inne  woneth  a  wiht..he  foundede  it  him-seluen. 
ri40o  Destr.  Troy  11662  Here  foundit  he  first  the  faire 
place  Ylion.  1609  HOLLAND  A  mm.  Marcell.  xiv.  vii.  17 
Seleucia,  founded  and  built  by  King  Seleucus.  1718  PRIOR 
Solomon  ii.  16, 1  founded  palaces,  and  planted  bowers.  1835 
THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  ii.  58  His  son  Lycaon  founds  the  first 
city,  Lycosura. 

3.  fig .  To  set  up  or  establish  for  the  first  time  (an 
institution,  etc.),  esp.  with  provision  for  its  perpetual 
maintenance;  to  originate,  create,  initiate  (some- 
thing which  continues  to  exist  thenceforward). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20901  Quen  he  of  amioche  had  fund  be 


5  Alle  thise  sciences  1  my.i — 

and  ordeyned  And  founded  hem  formest  folke  to  deceyue. 
c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  ff  Lim.  Man.  xix,  For  beras  o^er 
kynges  haue  (founded  byshopricb.es.  .be  kyng  shall  ^an 
haue  ffounded  an  holl  reaume,  and  endowed  it  with  gretter 
possescions  [etc.).  1611  BIBLE  2  Mace.  ii.  13  He  founding 
a  librarie.  1671  MILTON  P.  K.  111.  295  By  great  Arsaces  led, 
who  founded  first  That  empire.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No. 
4J3  '5  The  Breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its  Likeness, 
and  of  founding  a  new  Order  of  Creatures.  1790  PALEV 
Horae  Paul.  Rom.  ii.  18  That  city  where  he  had  founded  a 
church.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ka.  (1889)  I.  12  The  abbey  of 
Marmoutier,  founded  by  St.  Martin  himself.  1861  MAINE 
A  nc.  Law  1 13  The  glossators  who  founded  modern  jurispru- 
dence. 1874  L  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  v.  169  De 
Foe  founded  the  modern  school  of  English  novelists.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  v.  J  i.  218  Flemish  weavers  had  come 
over  with  the  Conqueror  to  found  the  prosperity  of  Norwich. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  8  June  5/2  Bismarck  is  eager  to  found 
colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

t  b.  To  endow,  make  provision  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  (persons  who  are  to  perform  certain  func- 
tions). Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  319  And  jiueth  to  bidde  for  Jow 
to  such  that  ben  riche,  And  ben  founded  and  feffed  eke  to 
bidde  for  other,  c  1*50  LONELICH  Grail  liii.  309  Kyng 
Galaaz  . .  fownded  an  hows  of  the  Trenite,  And  there-inne 
syxty  monkes  serteinle,  And  therto  fownded  hem  with  good 
inowhe.  c  1500  tfthuau  lix.  361  Yf  thou  wylt  edyfye  an 
hospital,  and  founde  therin  a  preste  to  syng  dayly  for  thy 
faders  sowle.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Kings  xxiii.  5  The  Ke- 
munms,  whom  the  kynges  of  luda  had  founded,  to  burne 
incense  vpon  the  hye  places.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxiv. 
873  Gilbert.. who  founded  those  Diuines,  Monasticks  all 
that  were,  of  him  nam'd  Gilbertines. 
4.  To  set  or  establish  (something  immaterial)  on 
a  firm  basis ;  to  give  a  basis  or  firm  support  to ; 
to  construct  as  on  a  ground  or  underlying  reason 
or  principle ;  to  base,  ground.  Const,  on,  upon. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  127  par-for  bis  were  sal  I  fund  Apon 
aselcuth  stedfast  jrund.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  342  Lo, 
what  it  is  to  be  well  grounded,  Fur  he  hath  first  his  love 


FOUND. 


founded  Honestclich  as  for  to  wedde.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
4641  Pure  is  goure  leeches,  Mare  fondcn  opon  foly  ban 
ficchid  on  reson.  1526  Pifgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  b, 
Therfore  on  it  I  founde  this  poore  treatyse.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.  in.  iv.  94  A  man  that  all  his  time  Hath  founded  his 
good  fortunes  on  your  love.  i66a  STILLINCFL.  Orig.  Sacr. 
U.  v.  §  5  The  question  which  Moses  supposeth,  is  founded 
upon  clear  and  evident  reason.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No. 
162  p  6  The  most  humourous  Character  in  Horace  is  founded 


upon  frivolity  and  corruption.  1879  LUBBOCK  Set.  Lect. 
ii.  42  A  classification  of  insects  founded  on  larva;  would 
be  quite  different  from  that  founded  on  the  perfect  insects. 
1886  Laiv  Rep.  3 1  Ch.  Div.  626  The  order  appealed  from  was 
founded  on  the  Chief  Clerk's  certificate.  Mod.  This  novel 
is  believed  to  be  founded  on  fact. 
b.  const,  in. 

1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  xvii.  383  The  opinion  of  some 
schoolmen,  that  dominion  is  founded  in  Grace.  1690 
LOCKE  Of  Govtnt.  \.  ix.  §  97  A  right  to  the  use  of  the 
creatures  being  founded  originally  in  the  right  a  man  has 


493 

1658  W.  BURTON  Comm.  Antoninus'  fttn.  156  The  magni- 


pediency.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  I.  viii.  i.  §  23.  432 
Remarks  so  delicate  in  taste  and  so  founded  in  knowledge. 
f  c.  with  o/y.  a  person :  To  establish  in  a  firm 
position  (in  controversy,  etc.) ;  to  ground  in  (a 
subject  of  instruction,  etc.)  ;  also  refl.  to  take  one's 
stand  upon  (a  ground  for  argument,  etc.).  Obs. 

c  1394  /"*.  PI.  Crede  47  It  is  but  a  faynt  folk  i-founded  vp-on 
iapes.  1481  CAXTON  Afyrr.  ii.  viii.  81  This  knewe  they  by 
their  grete.  .vnderstandyng  of  astronomye  in  whiche  they 
were  endowed  and  founded.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  162/2  He 
was  ryght  sore  founded  in  humylyte.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Relig-  Med.  i.  §  43  They  that  found  themselves  on  the 
radical  balsome,  or  vital  sulphur  of  the  parts,  determine  not 
why  Abel  lived  not  so  long  as  Adam.  1644  MILTON  Educ. 
Wks.  (1847)98/2  Because  our  understanding  cannot  in  this 
body  found  itself  but  on  sensible  things.  1676-7  MARVELL 
Corr.  cclxxxiv.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  516  If  you  find  yourselves 
so  firmly  founded  as  we  imagine  you. 

d.  Of  a  thing  :  To  serve  as,  or  famish,  a  basis 
or  ground  for. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  \\.  xxviii.  §  19  The  comparing 
them  then  in  their  Descent,  .is  enough  to  found  my  Notion 
of  their  having . .  the  Relation  of  Brothers.  1885  B.  COLERIDGE 
in  Law  Times  Rep.  LII.  585/1  The  relationship  between 
the  parties  was.  .one  of  bailment,  and  therefore  could  not 
found  criminal  proceedings.  1894  Solicitors'  Jnil.  XXXIX. 
2/2  The  further  report,  if  it  is  to  found  jurisdiction  for  an 
order  for  public  examination,  must  state  that  [etc.]. 

e.  intr.  (for  refl. :  cf.  4  c).   To  base  oneself  or 
one's  opinion,  to  base  itself,  to  be  based  (ont  upon}. 
Chiefly  Sc. 

1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  vi.  (1870)  I.  99  The 
legitimacy  of  every  synthesis  is . .  dependent  on  the  legitimacy 
of  the  analysis  which  it  presupposes,  and  on  which  it 
founds.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  i.  v,  All  Delineation. . 
must  either  found  on  Belief  and  provable  Fact,  or  have  no 
foundation  at  all.  1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr.  Faith  v.  ii.  311 
All  that  course  of  argumentation  which  founds  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  outward  World.  1882  OGILVIE  s.  v., 
1 1  found  upon  the  evidence  of  my  senses '. 

f  5.  To  fasten  or  attach  to.     Also  fig.  Obs. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydons  Quest.  Chinir^.^  The  bone 
..wnerto  the  tongue  is  founded.  1641  MA&MIQVI Attttffttary 
in.  Dram.  Wks.  (1875)  240,  I  see  you.  are  growing  obdurate 
in  your  crimes,  Founded  to  vice,  lost  to  all  piety. 

Hence  Fou'nding  vbl.  sb. 

c  1400  De&tr.  Troy  v.  heading ,  Of  the  Foundyng  of  New 
Troye.  1571  HANMER  Ckron.  Irel.  (1633)  41  Some  twenty 
five  yeeres  before  the  founding  of  Armagh.  1682  WOOD  Life 
20  Mar.,  The  vice-chancellor  asked  'whether  they  denied 
the  founding  of  the  lecture  itself,  or  the  conditions  ? '  1697 
Conf.  at  Lambeth  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amer.  Col 
Ch.  I.  40  Particularly,  the  word  founding,  which  is  always 
the  Law  Word  for  a  perpetual  fund  of  maintenance,  is 
always  put  into  these  Revenues.  1859  TENNYSON  Vivien 
409  When  first  the  question  rose  About  the  founding  of 
a  Table  Round.  1889  Athen&um  o  Feb.  178/2  [He  dies] 
a  '  Poor  Brother  '  in  the  hospital  of  his  own  founding. 

Pound  (fdund),  r».3  Also  4,  8  fond.  [ad.  F. 
fond-re :— L.  fitndcre  to  pour,  melt,  FUSE.] 

tl.  trans.  To  dissolve  or  mix  together.   Obs~l 

?r  1390  Form  ofCury  in  Warner  Antiq.  Culin.  18  Take 
wyne  and  honyand  fond  it  togyder. 

2.  To  melt  (metal)  and  run  it  into  a  mould ;  to 
form  (an  article)  by  running  molten  metal  into  a 
mould ;  to  cast. 

1562  W HITEHORNB  tr.  Macchiavcll? s  A  rte  of  Warre  (i  573) 
u.  44  a,  The  Pottes  . .  may  also  serue  to  found  metalles  in. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxiv.  ii.  487  Famous  for  metall- 
founding,  and  casting  of  images.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  703 
A  second  multitude  With  wondrous  Art  founded  the  massie 
Ore.  lbid.\\.  518  Veins,  .of  mineral.  .Whereof  to  found.. 
their  balls  Of  missive  ruin.  1678  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp. 
i.  6  Leadj  when  moulded  into  Bullets,  is  not  so  mortal  as  when 
founded  into  Letters  !  1796  MORSE  A  mer.  Geog.  II.  93  A  bell 
at  Moscow,  founded  in  Czar  Bori5's  time. 

b.  To  melt  or  fuse  (the  materials  for  making 
glass) ;  to  make  (glass)  by  melting  the  materials 
in  a  furnace. 

178*  [see  vhl,  so.  below].  1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  I.  907 
A  Bohemian  furnace  in  which.. window  glass  is  founded. 
Ibid.  914  The  fourth  is  called  the  arch  of  the  materials^ 
because  it  serves  for  drying  them  before  they  are  founded. 

c*  fig*  (?  A  Pu»  :  cf-  FOUND  v*  3  b.) 

1624  FLKTCHER  Rule  a  Wife  iv.  ii,  A  fellow  founded  out 
of  charity,  And  moulded  to  the  height,  contemn  his  maker, 
Curb  the  free  hand  that  fram'd  him? 

Hence  Vownding  vbl.  sb.    Also  attrib. 


LXXII.  320  The  fonding  heat  of  the  glass  furnaces,  .was. . 
114°  for  flint-glass.  1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  I.  008  The  found- 
ing-pots are  filled  up  with  these  blocks  of  frit.  Ibid.  917 
These  three  stages  are  called  the  first,  second,  and  third 
fusion  or  founding. 

t  Found,  ^.4  Obs.  Aphetic  form  of  CONFOUND. 

138*  WYCLIF  Isn.  xlvi.  8  Remembreth  this,  and  beth 
foundid  [Vulg.  confundain  ini}.  a  1592  GREENE  George  a 
Greene  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  267/2  A  plague  found  you  ! 

t  Found,  z>.5  Also  6  pa.  pple.  fundied. 
[aphetic  f.  affmtndj  ad.  OF.  enfondre :  see  first 
quot.]  To  be  chilled  or  numbed  with  cold. 

[13..  CHAUCER  To  Roscmoundc  21  My  love  may  not 
refreyd  be  nor  affound.  ]  <  1430  Pilgr,  Lyf  Manhode  n. 
xc.  (1869)  108  The  maymed,  the  foollich,  the  founded  \mor- 
fondue\  the  froren.  1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  iv.  736 
Becaus  I  was  baith  fundeit,  faint,  and  cald.  15631  TURNER 
Herbal  n.  108  [Pyrethio]  is  excellently  good  for  any  parte  of 
the  body  yc  is  fundied  or  foundered  or  made  allmost  num, 
with  to  much  colde. 

t  Fou'ndable,  a.  Obs.  rar&-\  [f.  FOUND  z/.2 
+  -ABLE.]  That  can  be  founded. 

1413  Pilgr.  .Sw/tf  (Caxton)  v.  xiv.  (1859^  82  Ouer  fantastyk, 
nought  grounded,  nor  foundable  in  holy  Scripture. 

Foundation (faund^-|an).  Forms:  4-6f(o)un- 
dacio(u)n,  -yon,  5-6  f(o)undatio(u)n, -yo(u)n, 
(6  foundasyon),  7  fund-,  fondation,  5-  foun- 
dation, [ad.  ^-..fundation-eni)  n.  of  action  i,  fun- 
ddrei  see  FOUND  ».-  Cf.  OR .  fondacion  (1322).] 

1.  The  action  of  founding  or  building  upon  a  firm 
substructure  ;  the  state  or  fact  of  being  founded. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W,  739  Thisbe,  This  wal  . .  Was 
cloven  a-two,  right  fro  the  toppe  adoun,  Of  old  tyme  of  his 
fundacioun.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxi.  223  The  founda- 
cion  of  the  Tour  of  Babylon.  1535  COVERDALE  Ezra  iii.  12 
Many  of  the  olde  prestes.  .which  nad  sene  the  house  afore 
in  his  foundacion.  1611  BIBLE  Jo/in  xvii.  24  Thou  louedst 
mee  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  1719  TICKELL 
Death  Addtson  44  Ne'er  to  these  chambers  where  the 
mighty  rest,  Since  their  foundation,  came  a.  nobler  guest. 

2.  fig.  The  action  of  establishing,  instituting,  or 
constituting  on  a  permanent  basis. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)xi.  44  pat  was  be  fundacion  of  be 
Templeres  and  of  baire  ordre.  1548  HALI.  Chron.t  Edw.  Ilr 
(an.  9)  206  b,  For  the  more  sure  foundacion  of  the  newe 
amitie,  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  wedded  Anne.  1619  SEMPIL 
Sacrilege  Handled  84  Heere  then  was  but  a  Nuncupation, 
a  Fundation  of  Priesthood.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  73 
Extending  to  the  foundation  of  the  Empire  of  Baghdad. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  5.  506  The  foundation  of  the 
linen  manufacture  which  was  to  bring  wealth  to  Ulster. 

3.  esp.  The  establishing  of  an  institution,  together 
with  an  endowment  or  provision  for  its  perpetual 
maintenance. 

1389  in  Eng:  Gilds  (1870)  67  Theyse  arne  the  ordinaunces 
of  the  Gylde  of  Seynt  Katenne  ..  ordeynyd  ..  in  the  fyrste 
fundacion.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  fy  Lint.  Mon.  xix. 
{1885)  185  To  establysh  and  . .  amortyse  be  same  lyuelod  to 
is  crowne.  .wych  than  wold  be  as  a  newe  ffundacion  of  is 
crowne.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werbitrge  i.  2449  What  landes 
he  gaue  towarde  the  fundacyon  Of  the  sayd  monastery. 
1^87  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinslted  III.  1349/2  In  ech  vniuersi- 
ties  by  the  foundation  of  the  ordinarie  and  publike  lessons. 
1859  C.  BARKER  Assoc.  Princ.  i.  7  The  piety,  .evidenced  by 
bequests  of  broad  acres,  the  foundation  of  religious  houses. 
tb.  The  charter  of  establishment  or  incorpora- 
tion of  a  society,  institution,  etc.,  with  rules  and 
ordinances  for  its  government.  Obs. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds\\%-jo)  no  [heading]  Certificacio  fitn- 
dacionisct  reghninis  glide,  .[ending  with]  Other  fundacioun 
es  ther  non.  1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  frf//,  c.  12  Euery  person 
. .  bounden  by  reason  of  any  foundacion  or  ordynaunce  to 
gyue  or  distribute  any  money  in  almes.  1546  Mem,  Ripon 
(Surtees)  III.  20  As  in  the  First  Chauntrie  at  large  is  de- 
clared as  apperyth  by  Foundacion  dated  [etc.]. 

4.  That  which  is  founded  or  established  by  en- 
dowment ;  an  institution  (e.g.  a  monastery,  college, 
or  hospital)  established  with  an  endowment  and 
regulations  for  its  maintenance. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  808  He  begun  to 
founde  a  College  of  a  hundred  priestes,  which  foundation 
with  the  founder  shortly  tooke  an  ende.  1669  WOODHF.AD 
St.  Teresa  \\.  xxviii.  175  It  was  our  Lord's  pleasure,  that  no 
Foundation  should  be  erected  without  great  troubles  to  me. 
1843  COLERIDGE  in  Stanley  Arnold's  Life  $  Corr.  (1844)  I. 
i.  9  Corpus  is  a  very  small  establishment^ — twenty  fellows 
and  twenty  scholars,  with  four  exhibitioners,  form  the 
foundation.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  iv.  100 
He  was  with  difficulty  hindered  from  becoming  a  monk  in 
His  own  foundation  of  Jumieges. 

b.  On  (or  ^of}  the  foundation  \  said   of  the 
members  of  an  endowed  college  or  similar  society. 

1491  Act  7  Hen.  K//,  c.  19  William  Priour  of  Cristchurche 
of  Caunterbury  of  your  noble  fundacion.  1588  LD.  BURGH- 
LEY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  26  No  Scholer  nor 
Fellowes  of  the  foundation  of  any  Howse  of  Learmnge. 
1761  GRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1884  III.  86  If  the  boy  was  to  be  on 
the  foundation  [at  Eton].  1839  DE  QUINCE Y  Recoil.  Lakes 
Wks.  1862  11.71  He.  .was  removed  to.  .London,  and  placed 
on  the  great  foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital.  1881  Oxford 
Univ.  Calend.  163  There  are  now  fourteen  Fellowships  and 
fifteen  Scholarships  on  the  old  Foundation  at  this  College. 

c.  The  fund  or  revenues  appropriated  to  endow 
such  an  institution.     Also  C7.S.  (see  quot.  1851). 

ti43o  LYUG.  Mia.  Poems  136  To  sette  of  tithes  a  fun- 
dacioun. 1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  83  b,  They  peruert  foun- 
dations, and  will  not  bestow  the  Bequeathers  free  almes. 


FOUNDATION. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  iii.  312  None  [of  the  Convents] 
was  left  standing  in  the  whole  Diocesse  of  Bangor,  where  no 
Foundation  was  valued  at  full  seventy  pounds  per  annum. 
1851  B.  H.  HALL  College  Words  134  Foundation  . .  In 
America  applied  to  a  donation  or  legacy  appropriated  especi- 
ally to  maintain  poor  and  deserving,  .students  at  a  college. 

O.  The  solid  ground  or  base  (natural  or  built  up) 
on  which  an  edifice  or  other  structure  is  erected ; 
also,  the  lowest  part  of  a  building,  usually  con- 
structed below  the  ground-level. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  cxxxiv.  119  Albeit  y*  many  [build- 
ingsj  stande  vpon  theyr  first  foundacion,  as  this  yet  doth. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholays  Voy.  \.  viii.  8b,  Where 
as  yet  are  scene  the  foundations  of  the  aunclent  citie.  1697 
DRYDEN  /*Eneid\\\.  27, 1  lay  the  deep  Foundations  of  a  Wall. 
i8oa  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  s.  v.,  If  the  earth  to  be  built  upon  is 
.  .such  that  the  natural  foundation  cannot  be  trusted.  1850 
MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  22  In  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino. 

trans/,  and  fig.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  Ivii. 
(1495)  172  The  bones  ben  the  foundacion.  of  al  the  body  and 




Which  engines  of  protests,  and  proffers  kind.  .So  shook  the 
whole  foundation  of  his  mind,  As  they  did  all  his  resolution 
move.  1648  HERRICK  Hester.,  Hock-cart  29  The  large  and 
cheefe  Foundation  of  your  Feast,  Fat  Beefe.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Georg,  i.  455  The  Rocks  are  from  their  old  Founda- 
tions rent.  1705  S.  SEWALL  Diary  19  Jan.  (1870)  II.  122 
The  Horses  went  away  with  the  foundation  and  left  the 
Superstructure  of  the  Slay  and  the  Riders  behind. 

t  b.  The  '  seat  *  of  the  body,  the  '  fundament  *. 
1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Snpplic.  (1751)  131  Who  quarrels  pick 
with  neighbour  nations  Get  halberts  thrust  thro'  their  funda- 
tions. 

6.  fig.  A  basis  or  groundwork  on  which  some- 
thing (immaterial)  is  raised  or  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported or  confirmed  ;  an  underlying  ground  or  prin- 
ciple ;  the  basis  on  which  a  story,  fiction,  or  the 
like  is  founded. 

c  1400  Hist.  ^  Art.  Masonry  28  Hit  was  cause  and  funda- 
cion of  all  craftys  and  sciens.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks. 
161/1  This  one  poynt  is  the  very  fond  foundacion  and  ground 
of  all  his  great  heresyes.  z6n  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  4  The 
Edition  of  the  Seuentie  was  vsed  by  the  Greeke  fathers  for 
the  ground  and  foundation  of  their  Commentaries.  1628  T. 
SPENCER  Logick  182  The  principles,  and  foundation  of  a  de- 
monstration, are  necessary  axiomes.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill 
Mus.  in.  i  The  Bass,  which  is  the  lowest  part  and  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  Song.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth 
m.  ii.  (1723)  179  There  being  no  reasonable  Foundation  to 
believe  that  the  Deluge  did  come  to  pass  this  Way.  1711 
STEELE  Spect.  No.  91  P  i  The  Subject  I  am  now  going  upon 
would  be  much  more  properly  the  Foundation  of  aComedy. 
1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Lady  Rich  i  Dec., 
The  report.  .1  can  assure  you,. has  no  real  foundation.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  i,  47  The  only  true  and  natural  founda- 
tions of  society  are  the  wants  and  the  fears  of  individuals. 
1843  MILL  Logic  \.  iii.  §  9, 1  shall  term  the  sensation  of  white 
the  foundation  of  the  quality  whiteness.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.(2>  I.  313  Thus  far  Socrates  has  proceeded  in 
placing  religion  on  a  moral  foundation. 

fb.  A  ground  or  reason  upon  which  men  act; 
an  understanding,  basis  of  agreement.  Obs. 

1642  R.  CARPENTER  Experience  iv.  ii.  132  He  may  kill  his 
adversary,  upon  this  foundation,  because  he  must  either  kill 
or  be  killed.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xli. 
107  That  the  English  might  again  repair  to  their  respective 
Houses,  and  trade  on  the  did  Foundation.  1^93  SMEATON 
Edystone  L.  §  30  Upon  this  foundation  Captain  I-ovet  en- 
gaged Mr.  John  Rudyerd  to  be  his  engineer. 

7.  transf.  That  upon  which  any  structure  is  built 
up;  a  body  or  ground  upon  which  other  parts  are 
overlaid  ;  in  various  technical  uses  :  e.g.  in  Dress- 
makingj  an  underskirt  over  which  the  outer  skirt  is 
hung  or  draped  ;  also,  a  material  used  for  stiffening 
a  garment,  etc. ;  in  crochet-work  and  knitting,  the 

1  first  set  of  stitches,  to  which  the  rest  are  secured. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1.909  Foundation.. ikt  body  of 
a  hat,  of  wool  or  inferior  fur,  upon  which  the  napping  of 
superior  fur  is  laid  and  united  at  the  battery.  1882  CAUL- 
FEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework^  Foundation  net,  a 
coarse  quality  of  Net.  .employed  for  stiff  foundations  in 
Millinery  and  Dressmaking.  1893  G.  HILL  Hist.  Eng. 
Dress  II.  270  Six  skirts  of  tulle  over  a  foundation  of  satin. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.  (—belong- 
ing to  or  serving  as  a  foundation,  fundamental). 

1665  GLANVILL  .$'«•/«>  Set.  xi.  (1680)  98  If  any  ask,  how  the 
Soul  came  by  those  foundation-Propositions.  1670  Devout 
Connnun.  (1688)  160  Christ,  that  foundation -mercy,  that  hath 
all  mercies  folded  up  in  him.  1716  VANBRUGH  Journ.  to 
Land.  \.  i,  It  is  a  settled  foundation-point  that  every  child 
that  is  born  shall  be  a  beggar,  except  one ;  and  that  he — shall 
be  a  fool.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  in.  xx.  (1878)  262 
He  builds  everywhere  on  the  foundation-thought  that  a 
Christian  is  [etc.]. 

b.    =  belonging   to  a   foundation   (sense  4),  as 
foundation-charter,  child,  ^  master^  scholar^  *f  un- 
dergraduate, 
c  1670  WOOD  Life  (1848)  129  A  copie  of  the  "foundation 


_ly  in  number,  are  elected  from  the  Christian  popu 
Calcutta.  1706  HEARNK  Collect.  17  Feb.,  He  was  a  "Founda- 
tion Master  fas  they  call  them).  1883  tassel?*  Fam.  Mag. 
Aug.  525/1  The  number  of  free  or  *Foundation  scholars  has 
been  increased.  1687  W.  SHERWIN  in  Magd.  Coll.  if  Jos.  II 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  216  Any  *foundation-undergraduate. 

C.  Special  comb. :  foundation-chain,  the  first 
stitches  in  a  piece  of  crochet-work ;  foundation- 
muslin,  -net,  gummed  fabrics  used  for  stiffening 
dresses  and  bonnets ;  foundation  -  school,  an 


FOUND  ATIONAL . 

endowed  school ;  foundation-stone,  one  of  the 
stones  forming  the  foundation  of  a  building ;  spec. 
a  stone  laid  with  public  ceremony  to  celebrate  the 
founding  of  the  edifice ;  also  fig. ;  foundation- 
stop,  in  an  organ  (see  quot.  1881). 

1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  * Foundation 
Chain.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  * Foundation-muslin. 
1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  *  Foundation 
net.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  (1863)  92,  I  had  been,  .edu- 
cated at  a  *foundation  school.  1651  HOBBES  LmiaOl.  III.  xlii. 
302  The  "Foundation-Stone  of  the  Church.  1874  MORI.EY 
Compromise  (1886)  250  The  first  foundation-stone  for  the 
doctrine  ofliberty  is  to  be  souglit  in  the  conception  of  society 
as  a  growing  and  developing  organism.  1887  Spectator 

0  July  924/1  The  foundation-stone  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
was  laid  by  the  Queen.     1846  RIMBAULT  in  North  Mtm. 
Mitsicke  121  Smith  seems  to  have  excelled  in  the  diapason 
or  'foundation  stops.     1881  C.  A.   EDWARDS  Organs  148 
Foundation  stops  are  those  that  give  a  note  corresponding 
to  the  key  pressed. 

Hence  t  Pownda'tion  v.,  to  ground. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  11.  xxvii.  215  He  that  founda- 
tions not  himself  with  the  Arts,  will  hardly  be  fit  to  go  out 
Doctor,  either  to  himself  or  others. 

Foundational  (founds -/anal),  a.     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -AI,.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
foundation  ;  fundamental. 

1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  E/i.  I'ordage's  Mystic  Div. 
44  Foundational  Doctrines.  1728  R.  SloRRis  Ess.  Anc. 
Arcfiit.  loo  The  foundational  Laws  of  Beauty  and  Propor- 
tion. 1865  RUSKIN  Sesame  i_6r  His  command  of  it  should 
be  foundational  and  progressive,  hers,  general  and  accom-  ; 
plished  for  daily  and  helpful  use. 

Hence  Pounda  tionally  cutv. 

1878  T.  SINCLAIR  Mount  133  Never  till  then  can  they  con-    ! 
struct  foundationally. 

Foundationary  (faund^-Janari^,  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ABT.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  foundation. 

1762  tr.  Ruse/ting's  Syst.  Grog.  V.  440  [It]  was  converted 
into  a  foundation  of  canons.  .It  has  its  own  foundationary    ' 
amt-office.      1864  Daily   Tel.   2   Aug.,  The  foundationary 
funds  attached  to  them  [schools]. 

Foundationer  (faund^'Jsnai).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ES  !.]  One  who  is  '  on  the  foundation  '  of  an  en- 
dowed school  or  college. 

1839  ARNOLD  Let.  in  Stanley  Life  ft  Corr.  (1844)  II.  ix.  155 
The  difference  which  I  had  always  made  between  Non-foun- 
dationers and  Foundationers.  1876  Fox  BOURNE  Locke  I.  i.  17 
A  new  charter,  which  in  addition  to  the  forty  foundationers 
.  .provided  for  the  education  of  eighty  other  boys. 

Foundationless  (faunJ&'Janlfe),  a.     [f.  as  i 
prec.  +  -LESS.]     Without  foundation,  baseless. 

1648  HAMMOND  Serin.  2  Cor.  vii.  i  Wks.  1684  IV.  506  A 
flattering,  fallacious,  foundationless.  .hope.  1821  Examiner 
2/1  The  rumour,  .was  not  altogether  foundationless.  1849 
RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  vi.  165  Tottering,  foundationless  shells 
of  splintered  wood  and  imitated  stone. 

Hence  Fouuda'tionlessness. 

1895  filatkw.  Mag:  July  33  Its  one  foundation  is  the 
foundationlessness  of  other  systems. 

t  Fonndator.  Obs.  Also  -atour,  Sc.  funda- 
tour.  [ad.  L.  fundntor,  agent-n.  f.  funddre,  re- 
fashioned after  FOUND  v.'2]  =  FOUNDER  st>* 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew!? s  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  19  And  with 
ofte  visitacions  solempne  laude  yeldid  to  God,  with  the 
foundatoure.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xv.  128  Lauberaris  of  the 
grond  . .  var  fundatouris  of  al  there  triumphand  prosperite. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  I'oy.  iv.  xxiv.  140 
Penetropolis  . .  afterwards  of  his  foundator  Philippopoli. 
1596  DALRVMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Sail.  1.  324  The  Abbay 
.  .quhairof  he  is  namet  fundatour. 

t  Founday.  Obs.  [)  f.  FOUND  w.3]  (See  quot.) 

1674  RAY  Collect.  Words  126  Kvery  six  days  they  call  a 
Founday,  in  which  space  they  make  8  Tun  of  Iron,  if  you 
divide  the  whole  summ  of  Iron  made  by  the  Foundays :  for 
at  first  they  make  less  in  a  Founday,  at  last  more.  Sms\cx\. 

Founded  (lawnded),  fft.  a.    [f.  FOUND  v:*] 
1.  Based,  having  a   (specified!   base   or   ground 
(with  qualifying  adverb),     f  Also  without  adv.  = 
'well  founded ',  well  grounded,  etc.  (obs.}. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  iv.  22  Then  comes  my  Fit  againe. 

1  had  else  beene  perfect,  Whole  as  the  Marble,  founded 
as  the  Rocke.     1671  MILTON  Samson  1504  Thy  hopes  are 
not  ill  founded.  1771  Junius  Lett.  Iv.  291,  I  mean,  .of  such 
charges.. to  show   that   they   are   not    founded.      1774   tr. 
Helvetiits'  Child  of  Nature  I.  132  A  young  woman  of  your 
prudence  must  be  founded  in  her  behaviour.      1780  HUKKE    ' 
Sf.  at  Bristol  Wks.  III.  398  Supply  them  with  just  and    ' 
founded  motives  to  disaffection.     1792  A  need.  lr".  Pitt  III. 
xliii.  152  If  Ministers  are  founded  in  saying  there  is  no  sort 
of  treaty  with  France.     1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  248 
These  complaints  were  in  many  cases  well  founded. 

2.  Endowed,  '  on  the  foundation '.  rare. 
1895  J.M.  BULLOCK  Hist.  Aberdeen  Unh>.  99  The  greater 
part  of  the  founded  members  had  been  '  quyte  abolisched  '. 

Foundement :  see  FUNDAMENT. 

t  Fou-nder,  rf.1  Obs.  ff.  FODND  z>.i  +  -BB'.] 
One  who  tests:  only  in  a/c-/o»«<&r  =  Ai.E-coNNEU. 

flSpo  Bk.  of  Bronte  (1886)  164  Enquere.  .of  yower  alle- 
founders,  jef  they  hawe  do  yer  office  well  and  trwly 

Founder  (fdn-ndai) ,  st.*  [f.  FOUND  v*  +  -EB ' : 
cf.  OY.fondeor,  -«<;-.] 

1.  '  One  who  raises  an  edifice  ;  one  who  presides 
at  the  erection  of  a  city '  ( J.\ 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  79  ()e  foundour  of  t>is 
citee  is  vnknowe.  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  n  Antenowre ..  fown- 
der of  Jerusalem.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  8  Julius  Caisar 
was  the  first  founder  of  this  tower.  1728  NEWTON  Chronol. 
Amended  i.  161  Every  City  set  up  the  worship  of  its  own 
Founder.  1838  Murray's  Handok.  N.  Germ.  477  The 
building  displays.,  the  taste  of  different  founders. 
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f  b.  A  maker  or  creator,   Obs. 

a  1375  Joseph  Ariw.  68  He  bat  is  mi  foundeor  may  hit 
folfulle,  pat  was  ded  on  >e  cros  &  bougie  us  so  deore. 

2.  One  who  sets  up  or  institutes  for  the  first  time ; 
one  who  gives  its  first  beginning  to  (an  institution, 
sect,  etc.).     Formerly  in  wider  use,  an  originator 
(of  a  practice  or  custom). 

1340-70  Alex.  <y  Dind.  664  He  [Mars]  was  fihtere  fe!  & 
foundur  of  \verre.  1389  in  £ng.  Gilds  (1870)  101  Y»  first 
foundurs  of  y"  gilde.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V/I,  32 b. 
No  man  could  tell  who  was  the  authoure  and  founder  of 
that  rumoure.  1563  Homilies  it.  Wilful  Rebel,  iv.  (1859) 
583  Sathan,  the  first  founder  of  Rebellion.  i6r8CuDWORTH 
Intell.  Syst.  i.  i.  Contents  §  17  Leucippus  and  Democritus  v 
were.. the  Founders  of  that  Philosophy  which  is  Atheistt- 
cally  Atomical.  1697  DRYDEN  I'ire.  Georg.  \.  24  Pallas  .. 
Thou  Founder  of  the  Plough  and  Plough-man  s  loyl.  1770 
GIBBON  Decl.  %  F.  1.  357  Like  Augustus,  Diocletian  may 
be  considered  as  the  founder  of  a  new  empire.  1855 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  24  George  Fox,  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Quakers.  1874  HELPS  Sec.  Press,  m.  52  The 
founders  of  great  fortunes  and  great  families. 

3.  One  who  founds  or  establishes  (an  institution) 
with  an  endowment  for  its  perpetual  maintenance. 

1303  R.  BKUHNE  llandl,  Synne  2584  He  was  fyrst  founder 
and  syre  Of  be  cherche  of  Knares  myre.  1535-6  Act  27 
Hen.  y//ft  c.  28  Suche  as  pretende  to  be  foundours,  pa- 
trons or  donours  of  suche  relygyous  houses.  1682  PRIDEAUX 
Lett,  (Camden)  rz2  Our  founders  monument  being  defaced 
in  the  late  wars,  I  am  again  restoring  it.  1693  BENTLEY 
Boyle  Lect.  \\.  8  The  Honourable  Founder  of  tins  Lecture. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Universities  ~W\&.  (Bohn)  II. 
89  The  pictures  of  the  founders  hang  from  the  walls. 

f4.  One  who  supports  or  maintains  another.  Obs. 

1548  HALL  Ckron.  (i8oo>  401  He  [Perkyn  Warbeck].  .with 
all  hys  complices  and  confederates,  and  Jhon  Awater  . .  one 
of  hys  founders  and  hys  sonne,  were,  .arreyned  and  con- 
dempned  at  Westmynster.  1613  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Caftain  i. 
iii.  What  a  vengeance  ails  you,  To  be  so  childish  to  imagine 
me  A  founder  of  old  fellows? 

5.  Founder's-shares,  '-parts)//.,  shares  issued 
to  the  founders  of  a  public  company,  as  part  of 
the  consideration  for  the  business  or  concession 
which  is  taken  over,  and  not  forming  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  capital. 

1889  Daily  News  24  Oct.  7/2  The  value  of. .  founders'  shares 
has  grown  unwieldy.  1896  Athetutitm  i  Feb.  M3/2  The 
invention  of  '  founders'  shares ' . .  dates  only  from  1889. 

Founder  (fau-ndai),  j£.:i  [f.  FOUND  v2  +  -EB  *. 
Cf.  OF.  (and  mod. F.) /<?;/<&«/•.] 

1.  One  who  founds  or  casts  metal,  or  makes  arti- 
cles of  cast  metal.     Often  in  comb.,  with  the  metal 
or  article  specified,  as  bett  ,  iron-,  type-founder. 

140*  in  Hot.  Part.  III.  520  Hartilmew  Dekenc,  Founder. 
1560  BIBLE  iGenev.t  Jer.  vi.  29  The  lead  is  consumed  in 
the  fyre  :  the  founder  melteth  in  value.  1637  Decree  Star 
Chamber  xxvii.  in  Arb.  Milton's  Areof>.  21  That  there  shall 
be  foure  Founders  of  letters  for  printing  allowed.  1681 
GREW  Mus&tnn  \\\.  iii.  334  Founders  add  a  little  [antimony] 
to  their  Bell-Metal,  to  make  it  more  sonorous.  1705  LUT- 
TRELL  Brief  R  el.  (1857)  V.  581  Her  majesties  founder  has 
orders  to  cast  60  heavy  cannon.  1714  SWIFT  Drafter's  Lett. 
Wks.  1755  V.  11.  28  Let  Mr.  Wood  and  his  crew  of  founders 
and  tinkers  coin  on.  1893  Labour  Commission  Gloss.  s.v., 
Master  founders  are  the  owners  or  managers  of  a  foundry  for 
making  iron  or  brass  castings. 
b.  One  who  founds  glass. 

1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  I.  905  The  glass-founder.  1885 
Instr.  Census  Clerks  89  Glass  Manufacture  [Workmen 
employed  in]  Metal  Making  :  Founder. 

2.  Comb.,  as  founder  s  dust,  sand  (see  quots.). 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.   Trade  i  Founders'  Dust,  charcoal 

powder,  and  coal  and  coke  dust  ground  fine  and  sifted  for 
casting  purposes  in  foundries.  Ibid.>  Founders'  sand,  a 
species  of  sand  obtained  from  Lewisham,  Kent,  and  other 
districts,  for  making  foundry  moulds. 

Founder  (faugndaj\  sH     [f.  FOUNDER  #.] 
1 1.  //.  Grounds,  lees,   sediment.      Cf.    F.  fon- 

drilles.   Obs. 
c  1450  M.  E.  Meet.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  176  Do  awey  be  foundres 

[v.r.  groundes]  vndernebe, 

2.  The  action  of  the  verb  FOUNDER  ;  a  landslip. 

1882  Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  738  A  series  of  founders  or  land- 
slips, caused  by  the  undermining  of  the  solid  strata. 

Founder  (fuu'ndaj\  sb.&  [app.  f.  foutidt  pa. 
pple.  of  FIND  v.  +  -EH  *.] 

tL   =  FINDER.  Obs. 

1577  FRAMPTON  Joyful  N&vs  In  App.  Jos.  /V  Coiintcrbl. 
(Arb.)  84  Lorde  Nicot.  .first  founder  out  of  this  hearbe. 

2.  spec,  in  Derbysh.  Lead-mining  (xe.  quot.  1851). 
1601  High  Peak  Art.  1.  in  Mander  Derbysh.  Mitt.  Gloss. 

(1824)  130  Who  ..  were  or  pretended  to  be  possessed  of 
the  same  ground  as  taker  of  a  Fore-field  for  an  old  foun- 
der. 1851  TAPPING  Lead-mining  Terms(lL.  D.  S.).  Founder 
is  the  mining  term  expressive  of  the  finder  of  a  vein,  or  rake, 
or  in  ordinary  language,  a  miner. 

3.  That  portion  of  a  lead-mine  which  is  given  to 
the  first  finder  of  the  vein  ;    hence,  the  part  first 
•worked.     Called  alsofoutider-meer,  -shaft. 

1653  MANLOVE  Lead-Mines  59  (E.  D.  S.)  If  two  Founders 
in  one  Rake  be  set.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  I  ijb, 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  there  is  two  Founders  in  the 
same  Vein,  for  a  Vein  may  be  found  at  a  distance  from  my 
Founder.  1802  MAWE  Min.  Derbysh.  204  Fonndennere,  the 
first  32  yards  of  ground  worked.  Ibid.,  Foundershaft,  the 
first  shaft  that  is  sunk.  1851  Act  14  <£  15  Viet.  c.  94  §  2 
The  Word  '  Founder'  shall  mean  the  Point  at  which  a  Vein 
of  Ore  shall  be  first  found. .the  Words  '  Founder- Meers' 
shall  mean  the  Two  first  Meers  to  be  set  out  to  the  Finder. 

Founder  (fau-ndaj),  $b$  Also  6  fownder. 
[f.  FOUNDER  v.  (senses  4-5).] 


FOUNDER. 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  laminar  structures  of  a 
horse's  foot,  resulting  usually  from  overwork  ;  a 
similar  disease  in  dogs. 

1547  SALESBUKY  Welsh  Diet.,  Fraeo  i>al  inarch,  fownder. 
1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  34  They  are  subject  to 
Beat  or  Founder  to  their  Feet  or  Leggs.  ifljg  Lou  DON 
Agric,  §6517(1831)087  Founder  of  the  feet.  1884  SI-KEDY 
Sjiort  iii.  31  Kennel  lameness,  founder,  and  rheumatism 
(in  dogs]  are  often  caused  by  tetc.J 

2.  A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  in  horses.     Called  also  body-,  chest -founder. 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  I)ii/>r.  (17^6)  I.  275  They  were 
often  mistaken  even  in  what  they  call  the  Chest  or  Body- 
founder.  1818  Sporting  Mng.  II.  171,  I  agree  with  the 
French  writers  that  the  founder  is  a  fluxion. 

Founder  (fairndai),  v.  [a.  OF.  fondrer  to 
plunge  to  the  bottom,  submerge  ;  also  intr.  to  col- 
lapse, fall  in  ruins  :— f.  l^.fnndus  bottom. 

The  simple  vb.  foydrer  appears  to  be  rare  in  OF.;  the 
compounds  esfondrer,  enfondrer.  are  common,  and  occur  in 
most  of  the  senses  below;  cf.  AFOUNDER,  ENFOUNDKK,  of 
which  founder  in  some  uses  may  be  an  aphet  ic  form . 
The  r  in  the  OF.  vb.  is  variously  accounted  for  :  see  Hatz.- 
Darm.  s.  v.  tjfondrer,  Korting  Lat.~Rom.~Wb.  s.  vv.  ex- 
fundulare,  infnndnlare  \  a  popular  Lat.  type  *fandorare 
may  have  existed,  f.fundora  (see  Du  Cange)  pi.  of  fund  us 
neut.,  whence  Yr.fonds,  FOUNCE.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  burst  or  smash  (something)  in ;  to 
force  a  passage  through.  Obs. 

13. .  Coerde  L.  5266  He  gaff  Richard  a  sory  flatt,  That 
foundryd  bacynet  and  hat.  c  1330  R.  BKUNNK  C/trott.  11725) 
183  And  whan  he  was  withinne,  &  fauht  as  a  wilde  Icon, 
He  fondred  be  Sarazins  otuynne  &  fauht  as  a  dragon. 

f  2.  To  send  to  the  bottom,  cause  to  be  swallowed 
up  or  engulfed.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1014  pis  watz  a  uengeaunce  violent 
bat  voyded  bise  places,  pat  foundered  hatz  so  fayr  a  folk  & 
pe  folde  sonkken.  1400  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxvii.  97  Haue  no 
mercy. . of  ony  man  that  lyueth,  foundre & droune  altogider 
[F.  ejfandrts  tout]  in-to  the  botome  of  the  sea. 

3.  intr.  Of  the  earth,  a  building,  etc. :  To  fall 
down,  give  way. 

1489  CAXTON  Fay.es  of  A.  \\.  xxxv.  153  The  toure  foun- 
dred  and  sanke  doune  in  to  the  erounde.  a  1697  AUBREY 
W-Y//*  (Royal  Soc.  MS.)  lootHalhw.)  A  quantity  of  earth 
foundred  and  fell  downe  a  vast  depth.  1830  LYELL  Princ. 
Geol.  I.  274  We  find  that  the  cliffs  of  Bawdsey  and  Felix- 
tow  are  foundering  slowly. 

tb.  trans.  To  undermine.     Alsoy^f.  Obs. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  in.  iv.  §  11  King  John  having  his 
soul  battered  without,  with  forrain  fears,  and  foundred  with- 
in by  the  falsenesse  of  his  Subjects,  sunk  on  a  sudden 
beneath  himself,  a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  v.  (1658)  60  The 
river  . .  foundering  the  wall  thereof  20  furlongs  in  length, 
bare  it  down. 

4.  intr.  (Chiefly  of  a  horse  or  its  rider.)     To 
stumble  violently,  fall  helplessly  to  the  ground, 
collapse  ;  to  fall  lame ;  occas.  to  sink  or  stick  fast 
Jn  mire  or  bog). 

(•1386  CHAUCER  Knt's.  T.  1829  For  which  his  hors  for 
feere  gan  to  turne,  And  leep  asyde,  and  foundred  as  he 
leep.  c  1450  Golagros  fy  Ga-w.  1022  As  he  loutit  our  ane 
bra,  His  felt  founderit  hym  fra.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKneis  x. 
xiv.  157  Down  swakkis  the  knycht  sone  with  a  fellon  fayr, 
Foundris  fordwart  flatlingis  on  hys  spald.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT 
Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  ii.  163  To  grund,  for  fersness,  he  did  fun- 
der.  1563 Homilies  IL  Rogation  Week\\.  (1859)498  Where- 
by  thy  poor  nyghbour,  sitting  on  his  seelly  weak  beast, 
foundereth  not  in  the  deep  thereof.  1713  STEELE  Guard. 
No.  132  P6  The  man  is  a  thick-skull'd  puppy,  and  founders 
like  a  horse.  1875  F.  HALL  in  Lippincott's  Mag.  XVI.  749/1 
The  guide  had  strayed  off  the  ford,  and  I  was  foundering 
in  a  quicksand.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains  HI.  §  219  When 
a  man  has.  .driven  another's  horse  so  hard  as  to  cause  it  to 
founder. 

6.  trans.  To  cause  to  break  down  or  go  lame ; 
esp.  to  cause  (a  horse)  to  have  the  founder,  thus 
disabling  him. 

1593  NASHE4  Lett.  Confnt.  51  A  broken-winded  ..  lade, 
that,  .now  is  quite  foundred  and  tired.  1608  Yorksh.  'Frag. 
i.  viii,  O  stumbling  jade  ..  Plague  founder  thee.  1674  N. 
Cox  Genii.  Recreat.  \.  (1677)  97  You  will  surbate  or  founder 
your  Hounds.  1680  HACKE  Collect,  I'oy.  11.1x699)3  A  very 
bad  Path,  which  with  our  being  necessitated  to  wade  the 
River,  .almost  foundred  our  Men.  1738  GAY  Achilles  i,  He 
will  quite  founder  himself  with  galloping  from  place  to 
place  to  look  after  me.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kitdrostan  74 
She .  .rode  my  pony  till  she  foundered  him. 

b.  fig. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  18  Such  firie  Agues  fall  soonest 
into  a  surfeit,  and  founder  themselues  with  their  intem- 
perate behauiour.  1645  MILTON  Colasi.  (1851)  365  Founder 
himself  to  and  fro  in  his  own  objections.  1658  BRAMHALL 
Consecr.  Bps.  vi.  148  And  so  your  Consequence . .  is  foundered 
of  all  four,  and  can  neither  passe  nor  repasse. 

U  c.  Confused  with  FOUND  v.&  :  To  benumb. 

1562  [see  FOUND  7'.51  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  HI.  xix.  342 
The  Oyle  ..is  good.. for  members  that  are  benummed  or 
foundered. 

6.  intr.  Of  a  vessel :  To  fill  with  water  and  sink, 
go  to  the  bottom.  [  =  OF.  senfondrer:  cf.  sense  2.] 

1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  III.  398  Already  she  had  receiued 
in  much  water,  insomuch  that  she  beganne  to  founder. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  i,  The  seamen  every  now  and  then 
cried  put  she  would  founder.  1882  WHITE  Naval  Archit. 
13  Ships  founder  when  the  entry  of  water  into  the  interior 
causes  a  serious  and  fatal  loss  of  floating  power. 
b.  fig.  To  *  come  to  grief,  be  wrecked. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII^  in.  ii.  40  But  in  this  point  All  his 
trickes  founder.  1816  KEATINCE  Trav.  (1817*  I.  56  note. 
Spain  began  to  founder  from  the  loss  of  the  Low  Countries; 
but  a  first-rate  ship  does  not  go  down  like  a  wherry. 


FOUNDERED. 

7.  trans.  To  cause  (a  ship)  to  fill  with  water  and 
sink  ;  to  send  to  the  bottom. 

1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  305  When  a  vessel  is,  or  comes 
once  to  bee  foundered,  there  is  no  possibility  of  her  being 
helped  up.  [But  this  may  be  sense  6.]  1748  F.  SMITH  l^oy. 
Disc.  L  52  Capable  of  pierceing  a  Ship  under  her  Bends,  so 
foundering  her.  1893  G.  ALLEN  Scallyw<ig\\\.  no  A  great 
ship  was  being  foundered  and  ground  to  pieces  by  some 
invisible  force  within  a  few  yards  of  them. 

8.  Golf.  To  hit  (a  ball)  into  the  ground. 

1880  '  CAPT.  CHAWLEY  *  Football^  etc.  96  The  young  Golfer 
. .  is  likely  to  founder  the  ball,  or  drive  it  only  a  comparatively 
short  distance. 

U  9.  erron.   —  "^t.fondre  :  To  burst  (into  tears). 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  5  The  damoiseau  Jason  . .  began 
thenne  to  foundry  in  teeris  right  habondantly.  [Often  in 
Caxton.]  ^1530  I.D.  BERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.Bryt.  (1814)  51 
The  king  foundred  all  in  teeres, 

Hence  Fou'ndering  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1548  HALL  C/tron.,  Hen.  J^/ian.  13)  127  Matthew  Gouth, 
by  founderyng  of  his  horsse,  was  taken.  1602  WARNER  Alb. 
Eng.  ix.  liii.  (1612)  238  No  one  thing  quailes  Religion  more 
than  foundring  Presbytrie.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  f/usb. 
i.  li.  (1668)  62  Of  Foundring  in  the  Feet  there  be  two  sorts, 
a  dry  and  a  wet.  1802  C.  JAMES  Klilit.  Diet.  s.v.,  Foundering 
in  the  feet.  .Foundering  in  the  chest.  18x3  SCOTT  Rokeby 
\.  xvii,  Rescued  from  our  foundering  skiff. 

Foundered  (fau-ndaid),///. a.  [f.  FOUNDERS. 
+  -ED'.] 

fl.  Undermined,  made  to  give  way.   Obs. 

ai66t  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  I.  119  A  foundered  and 
failing  foundation. 

2.  Of  a  horse :  Affected  with  founder ;  lamed. 
1543  tr.  Act  20  Rich.  If,  c.  5  The  sayde  horses  become  al 

lost  and  foundred  [original  \T?.  families],  1599  B.  JONSON 
Cynthia's  Rev.  i.  i,  As  tender  as  the  foot  of  a  foundred 
nagge.  1640  FULLER  Joseph's  Coat  i  Cor.  xi.  (1867)  81  So 
our  judgment  will  be  partial  and  favourable  to  us,  as 
foundered  feet  will  never  tread  hard.  1726  SWIFT  Corr, 
Wks  1841  II.  596  Shall  gallop  a  foundered  horse  ten  miles 
upon  a  causeway  and  get  home  safe.  1869  BLACKMORE 
Lorna.  D  xxiii,  Your  horse  was  greatly  foundered. 
Jtg  1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  n.  i.  51  He  not  only 
hears  but  examines  his  Client,  and  pincheth  the  cause, 
where  he  fears  it  is  foundred.  1822  BYRON  Vis,  Jitdg.  xci, 
Ere  he  could  get  a  word  Of  all  his  founder'd  verses  under 
way. 

3.  Of  a  vessel :  Sunk,  wrecked. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Founder'd,  Ship  at  Sea, 
that  sprung  a  Leak  and  Sunk  downright.  1762-9  FALCONER 
Shijnvr.  in.  634  They ..  Across  the  founder'd  deck  o'er- 
wh  elm  ing  roar. 

Founderous  (fau-ndaras),  a.  Also  foundrous. 
[f.  FOUNDER  v.  +  -ous.]  Causing  or  likely  to  cause 
to  founder  ;  miry,  full  of  ruts  and  holes. 

1767  Hull  fy  Anlaby  Road  Act  2  The  other  roads.. are 
become  very  founderous  for  travellers.  1796  BURKE  Regie. 
Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  267,  I  have  travelled  through  the 
negotiation,  and  a  sad  founderous  road  it  is.  1805  WORDS w. 
Waggoner  m,  Poor  pilot  I,  by  snows  confounded,  And 
many  a  foundrous  pit  surrounded  !  1844  WILLIAMS  Real 
Prop.  (1873)  314  Where  a  public  way  is  foundrous,  as  suclj 
ways  frequently  were  in  former  times. 

Foundership  (fo.u-nd3.ijip).  [f.  FOUNDER  sb.% 
+  -SHIP.]  The  position  of  a  founder. 

1565  ABP.  PARKKR  Corr.  (1853)  252,  I  would  wish  a  better 
in  his  place  to  govern  the  house,  and  he  to  hold  him  in  his 
foundership  if  he  will.  1622  CALLIS  Stat.  Sewers  (16471  2I3 
Many  Inheritances  I  found  in  reason  freed  from  these 
Taxes  and  Lays,  as  Tythes  in  Spiritual  hands.  .Presenta- 
tions, Founderships.  1841  Frase r's  Mag.  XXIII.  92  There 
seems  to  be  a  patriotic  schism  . .  as  to  the  foundership  of 
the  Temperance  societies.  iS&pContemp.  Rev.Yi\\.  67  It. . 
harmonizes  with  his  foundership  of  the  Olympic  games. 

Foundling  (fmrndlin).  Forms:  4  fynd(e)lingf 
4-8  fondling,  4-6  -elyng,  46  found(e)lyng, 
(4-eling),4-5fund(e)ling,-lyng,  4, 6 foundling. 
[ME.  fundeling  (  =  Du.  vondeling^  MHG.  vunde- 
linc],  i.funden^  pa.  pple.  of  FIND  v.  +  -LING  ;  ME. 
had  %\s,v  findling  ( =  (jQT.Jindling} ,  f.  the  pres.  stem 
of  the  vb.  Cf.  also  W£.  funding] 

1.  A  deserted  infant  whose  parents  are  unknown, 
a  child  whom  there  is  no  one  to  claim.  Also 
transf. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxvii[i].  5  (Horstm.)  Of  fadre  of  found- 
linges  ma.  c  1305  Judas  56  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  108  So  bat  be 
quene  vpbreid  adai :  bat  he  fyndling  was.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  182/2  Fundelynge,  as  he  bat  ys  fowndyn,  and  noman 
wote  ho  ys  hys  fadur,  ne  hys  modyr.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  Phil.  iii.  5,  I  am  an  Israelite,  not  by  engraff- 
ynge,  but  by  kyndred  :  not  a  straunge  foundlyng,  but  a  Jewe, 
beynge  borne  of  the  Jewes.  1602  WITHALS  Diet.  271/1  A 
childe  which  is  laid  and  found  in  the  streete  . .  or  else- 
where, which  they  call  commonly  a  foundling.  1735  BERKE- 
LEY Querist  §  372  Whether  there  should  not  be  erected., 
an  hospital  for  orphans  and  foundlings,  at  the  expense  of 
old  bachelors  ?  1789  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xliv.  113,  I  myself 
have  seen  these  foundlings  in  their  nest  displaying  a  strange 
ferocity  of  nature.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rttdge  xxxix,  He 
roared  again  until  the  very  foundlings  near  at  hand  were 
startled  in  their  beds. 

appositively .  a  1712  KING  Ulysses  <V  Tiresias  25  Tho'  he 
a  foundling  bastard  be.  11853  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  iv. 
xxiii.  (1876)  250  The  discovery  of  a  foundling  orphan. 

To.  fig. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  Pref.  8  As  for  lying  or  vntruth, 
it  is  a  foundling,  and  not  a  thing  bred.  1827-38  HARE 
Guesses  (1867)  210  Employ  such  words  as  have  the 
largest  families,  keeping  clear  of  foundlings  and  of  those  of 
which  nobody  can  tell  whence  they  come  unless  he  happens 
to  be  a  scholar.  1853  TRENCH  Prorerbs  39  The  great 
majority  of  proverbs  are  foundlings,  the  happier  foundlings 
of  a  nalior.'s  wit,  which  [etc.]. 
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2.  The    Foundling',     the    Foundling   Hospital, 
London. 

1829  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  123  It  would  be 
as  wise  to  lecommenil  wolves  for  nurses  at  the  Foundling, 
on  the  credit  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 

3.  attrib.    and    Comb.,  as   foundling-hospital, 
f  -house,  an  institution  for  the  reception  of  found- 
lings ;  foundling-stone,  an  erratic  boulder. 

1756  NL-CKNT  Gr.  Tour,  France  IV.  39  The  en/ants 
trouves,  or  *foundling-liospital.  1875  JOWKTT  Plata  led.  2) 
III.  1 66  The  Creches  of  Paris,  or  the  foundling  hospital  of 
Dublin.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  12  IP  6  What,  you 
never  heard  of  the  ^Foundling  House?  1892  Edin.  Rev. 
Apr.  305  *'  Foundling-stones'  innumerable  have  become 
objects  of  popular  superstition  and  scientific  curiosity. 

Poundment:  see  FUNDAMENT. 

Foundress  !  (fau-ndres).  Forms  :  5  fown- 
dowr-,  5-6  founderesse,  (7  -ess),  5-7  foun- 
dresse,  7-8  -res,  7-  foundress,  [f.  FOUNDER  sb:~ 
+  -ESS.]  A  female  founder ;  esp.  a  woman  who 
founds  or  endows  an  institution,  etc. 

<r  1430  LYDG.  Mtn.  Poems  u  Cramer.. Cheeff  ffounderesse 
and  roote  of  alle  connyng.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  vi.  23 
Dydo  . .  foundresse  of  the  noble  cyte  of  cartage.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  898  [Perkin]  retourned  againe  to  the 
Lady  Margaret  his  first  foolish  foundresse.  1631  WEEVER 
Anc.  Fun.  Man.  387  The  chiefe  Foundresse  of  this  religious 
house.  1778  LOWTH  Transl.  Isaiah  Notes  (ed.  121  328 
Semiramis  was  the  foundress  of  this  part  also  of  the  Baby- 
lonian greatness.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  530  The 
goddess  who  is  the  common  foundress  of  both  our  cities. 

tFou'ndress2.  Obs.  [f.  FOUNDER sb$  +  -ESS.] 
A  woman  who  founds  or  casts  metals. 

1638  FORD  Fancies  in.  ii,  The  great  bell  of  my  heart  is 
crack'd  and  never  Can  rin^  in  tune  again,  till't  be  new  cast 
By  one  only  skilful  foundress. 

Foundry  (fatrnclri).  Forms  :  7  fondary,  -ery, 
founderie,  8  -ary,  8-9  -ery,  9  foundry,  [a.  F. 
fond(e]rie •,  i.fondre:  see  FOUND  z/.3] 

L  The  art  or  business  of  founding  or  casting 
metal ;  concr.  founders'  work,  castings. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  565  This  art  of  grauing  images  in 
stone  is  of  greater  antiquitie  by  farre,  than ..  founderie  and 
casting  statues.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  270  notet  The 
ingenious  Mr.  Prickett,  to  whom  the  Iron  Foundery  of  this 
kingdom  owes  much.  1890  Daily  News  6  Jan.  2/3  Cut  nails 
are  advanced  . .  and  a  similar  run  is  declared  in  heavy  iron 
foundry,  mill-rolls,  wheels,  etc. 

2.  An  establishment  or  building  in  which  found- 
ing of  metal  or  glass  is  carried  on. 

1645  EVELYN  Mem.  (1819)  I.  104  The  founderie  where  they 
cast  ordinance,  c  1730  BURT  Lett.  N.  Scotl.  (18181  I.  258 
This  man  . .  dwelt  near  an  English  foundery  in  Glengary. 
1853  URE  Diet,  Arts  I.  915  'art.  Glass-making}.  1880  Miss 
BRADDON  Just  as  I  ant  xliii,  Fellow-workmen  together  in 
the  same  foundry. 

Jfcg.     1711  SHAFTESB.  C/tarac.  (1737)  I.  320  Thus  I  contend 
with  fancy  and  opinion  ;  and  search  the  mint  and  foundery 
of  imagination.     1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  IV.  249  The  nur- 
sery of  irresistible  legions,  the  foundary  of  the  human  race. 
tb.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

1670-98  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  I.  3  The  Fondaries  or  Still- 
ing-Houses  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Florence.  1674  BI.OUNT 
Glossogr.)  Fondery  (Fr.)  a  Stilling-house. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.y  as  foundry-coke^  -furnace^ 
-goods,    -man ;    foundry -iron,    iron    containing 
sufficient  carbon  to  make  it  suitable  for  castings ; 
foundry- proof,  the  final  proof  before  stereotyping 
or  electrotyping  (Jacobi). 

1893  Daily  News  6  Aug.  8/6  Wanted  by  Colliery  Pro- 
prietors, an  Agent,  to  sell  *foundry  coke.  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.  IV.  355  * Foundry  Furnace  ..  Reverberating 
and  blast  furnaces.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Mamtf.  Metal  I.  71 
That  endless  variety  of  smaller  and  generally  useful  articles, 
denominated  *foundery  goods.  1863  ROBSON  Bards  of  Tyne 
357  He.  .keeps  'a  the  *foundrymen  starvin'  till  neet. 

fount 1  (fount).  Chiefly  poet.  [Appears  late 
in  i6th  c. ;  ad.  F.  font  or  L.  font-em  on  the  analogy 
of  motintj  fountain,  etc.]  A  spring,  source,  FOUN- 
TAIN. 

'593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  850  Why  should  . .  toads  infect  fair 
founts  with  venom  mud?  1613  —  Hen.  VlII^  i.  i.  154 
Proofes  as  cleere  as  Founts  in  Inly,  when  Wee  see  each  grainc 
of  granell.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang,  Temper  \.  8  As 
naturall  a  fluxe  and  emanation  forth  of  it  ..  as  the  water  in 
the  rivelet  hath  from  the  fount.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  357 
And  flours  aloft  shading  the  Fount  of  Life.  1725  POPK 
Odyss.  xix.  562  Thy  milky  founts  my  infant  Hps  have  drained. 
1738-46  THOMSON  Spring  398  High  to  their  fount,  .trace  up 
the  brooks.  ^  a  1839  PRA.EU  Poews  (1864)  II.  308  By  Kedron's 
brook,  or  Siloa's  noly  fount. 
b.  transf.  andyf^. 

1593  DRAYTON  Eclog.  iv.  107  From  this  Fount  did  all 
those  Mischiefs  flow.  1833  MRS.  BROWNINO  Prometh,  Bound 
Poems  1850  I.  144  Because  I  stole  The  secret  fount  of  fire. 
1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  188  Ancient  founts  of 
inspiration  well  thro'  all  my  fancy  yet,  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist.  v.  §  3.  235  The  Archbishop  turned  fiercely  upon  Oxford 
as  the  fount  and  centre  of  the  new  heresies. 

Fount  2  (faunt),  font  (t>nt).  Printing.  Also 
8  found;  cf.  FUND.  [See  FONT  j£.2]  A  complete 
set  or  assortment  of  type  of  a  particular  face  and 
size.  Also  fully,  fount  of  letter  or  type. 

1683  MOXON  Printing  No.  it.  F  2.  13  A  Fount  (properly 
a  Fund)  of  Letter  of  all  Bodies.  Ibid.  No.  xxm.  377 
Fount  is  the  whole  number  of  Letters  that  are  Cast  of  the 
same  Body  and  Face  at  one  time.  1687-8  BOYLE  Let.  5 
Mar,  in  Birch  Life  417,  I  caused  a  font  of  Irish  letters  to  be 
cast.  1714  MANDEvn.LK/'rt^.  Bees (ij^^  I.  258  Breakdown 
the  printing-presses,  melt  the  founds.  1771  P.  LUCKOMBK 


FOUNTAIN. 

Hist.  Print.  248  A  Complete  Fount  of  Letter.  1834  SOUTHKV 
Doctor  1.  ii.  27  We  discussed  the  merits  of  a  new  font.  i86a 
BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  76  The  largest  font  of  Italics  possessed 
by  the  establishment.  1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi.  Raiiiv. 
630  He  set  up  a  complete  fount  of  type. 

Fountain  iairntt-n).  Forms  :  5-6  fontayn(e, 
-eyn(e,  5-7  -taine,  fountayn  e,  6  fontane,  6-7 
fountaine,  7-fountain.  [late  ME.(/fettArpWtf,fc.  OF. 
fonlaine :— late  "L.fontdna  (whence  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg., 
ll.fontana,  \\elshjfynnawn,  ~on}t  fern,  of  \*  font- 
anus  pertaining  to  a  fount,  i.font-,fons  FOUNT  sb.\] 

1.  A  spring  or  source  of  water  issuing  from  the 
earth  and  collecting  in  a  basin,  natural  or  artificial ; 
also,  the  head-spring  or  source  of  &  stream  or  river. 
Now  arch,  or  poet.  e\c.fig. 

c  n*p  Merlin  308  To  this  fountayn  ofte  tyme  com  nimiane 
for  to  disporte.  .1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xviii.  400 
A  fore  the  gate  sprange  aquycke  fontaine.  1535  COVERDALE 
Gen.  viii.  2  The  fountaynes  of  the  depe  and  the  wyndowes 
of  heauen  were  stopte.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  \\.  v.  23  Like  to 
a  bubling  fountaine  stir'd  with  winde.  1635  N.  CARPENTER 
Geoff.  Del,  n.  ix.  163  Some  would  haue  the  great  riuer  Tanais 
not  to  haue  his  head  or  fountaine  in  the  Riphsean  mountains. 
1671  MILTON  Samson  581  God,  who  caused  a  fountain  at 
thy  prayer  From  the  dry  ground  to  spring,  etc.  1693  RAY 
Dissol.  World  n.  ii.  (1732)  83  Making  Rivers  to  ascend  to 
their  Fountains.  1727  DYER  Grongar  Hill  20  So  oft  I  have, 
At  the  fountain  of  a  rill  Sate  upon  a  flow'ry  bed.  1812 
BRACKENKIDGE  Views  Louisiana  11814)  *°5  The  greatest 
objection  to  this  country  is  the  want  of  fountains  and  running 
streams.  1842  TENNYSON  Amphion  96  The  vilest  herb  that 
runs  to  seed  Beside  its  native  fountain. 

b.  used  with  reference  to  baptism  (cf.  FONT). 

(1526  TINDALE  Eph.  v.  26  Clensed  it  in  the  fountayne  of 
water  thorowe  the  worde.  ]    1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer 
Offices  8  Them  which  at  this  fountayne  forsake  the  deuill 
and  all  his  workes. 
C.  transf. 

1526-34   TINDALE  Mark   v.    29   And  streyght  waye  her 

fountayne  of  blpude  was  dryed  vp.      1592  SHAKS.   Rom. 

ff  Jul.  i.  i.  92  With  purple  fountains  issuing  ftom  your  veins. 

d.  Jig.  A  spring,  source,  '  well '.     (Often  in//.) 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  i.  (1495)  6  God  is  the  foun- 
tayne of  all  godenesse  and  of  all  vertue.  14..  Balade  to 
onr  Ladie  (Chaucer's  Wks.  1561)  Fountain  al  filthlesse,  as 
birell  current  clere.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  vi.  30  Parys 
Oxenford  &  Cambryge  ben  the  fontayns  where  men  may 
drawe  out  most  science.  1548-9  i  Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer, 
Post- Communion,  Almightie  God,  the  fountayn  of  all 
wisdome.  1589  Pasquil's  Ret.  C  iij,  This  mischiefe  hath 
many  fountaines.  1660  BARROW  Euclid  Pr^i.  (1714)  3  Some 
principal  Rules  of  practical  Geometry,  reducing  them  to  their 
original  Fountains.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  223  The 
French  law,  which  is  derived  from  the  same  feodal  fountain. 
1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xvii.  (1862)  268  The  Crown 
is  the  fountain  of  honour.  1861  TULLOCH  Eng.  Purit.  i.  116 
Long-practised  craft  had  poisoned  the  very  fountains  of 
trust  in  him. 

2.  A  jet  or  stream  of  water  made  to  rise  or  spout 
up  artificially  ;  the  structure  built  for  such  a  jet  or 
stream  to  rise  and  fall  in ;  also,  an  erection  in  a 
public  place  for  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water 
for  drinking  (more  fully,  drinking  fountain}.   Ap- 
plied also  to  a  natural  jet  of  water,  as  that  of  a 
geyser. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xvm.  ix,  A  dulcet  spring  and 
marvaylous  fountaine  Of  golde  and  asure  made  all  certaine. 
1590  SPKNSER  J1'.  Q.  n.  xii.  60  In  the  midst  of  all  a  fountaine 
stood,  Of  richest  substance  that^on  earth  might  bee.  1601 
SHAKS  Jul.  C.  n.  ii.  77  My  Statue,  Which  like  a  Fountaine, 
with  an  hundred  spouts  Did  run  pure  blood.  1625  BACON 
£ss.,  Gardens  (Arb.)  561  Fountaines  I  intend  to  be  of  two 
Natures:  the  One  that  sprinckleth  or  Spouteth  Water; 
the  Other  a  Faire  Receipt  of  Water,  . .  without  Fish,  or 
Slime,  or  Mud.  a  1631  DONNE  Poems  (1650)  23  A  stone 
fountaine  weeping  out  the  yeare.  '7*7  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Lady  Rick  i  Apr.,  There  were  four 
fountains  of  cold  water  in  this  room.  1726  Adi>.  Caff.  J?. 
Boyle  28  It  had  been  formerly  a  Fountain,  but  was  only 
choak'd  up.. I  ask'd..if  lie  had  ever  known  it  to  play. 
1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.t  Art  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  145  Let  spouting 
fountains  cool  the  air,  Singing  in  the  sun-baked  square.  1882 
CASSELL  s.  v.  Drinking-fountain,  Modern  drinking  fountains 
began  to  be  erected  in  Liverpool  in  1857.  The  first  one  in 
London  was  opened  to  the  public  on  April  12,  1859.  J886 
A.  WINCHEI.L  Walks  <$•  Talks  in  Geol.  Field  84  Instantly 
the  fountain  [of  the  Great  Geyser  of  Iceland]  began  to  play 
with  the  utmost  violence. 

8.  Her.  A  roundel,  barry  wavy  of  six,  argent 
and  azure. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  iv.  96  He  beareth..a  Bend., 
betweene  six  Fountaines  Proper.  1864  BOUTELL  Her,  Hist, 
ff  Pop.  v.  25  In  representation,  the  Bezant,  Plate,  and  Foun- 
tain, are  flat.  1868  CUSSANS  Her.  iv.  70  A  Bend  between 
six  Fountains  forms  the  Coat  of  the  Stourton  Family. 

4.  A  reservoir  or  compartment  for  holding  oil, 
ink,  etc.,  in  an  Argand  lamp,  a  printing-press,  etc. 

5.  Conchol.  (See  quot.) 

1895  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  355  Fountains  and  watering-pots. . 
and  helmet-shells  . .  names  which  have  been  locally  . . 
applied  to  a  few  of  the  multitudinous  species  of  Mollusca. 

6.  attrib*  and  Comb.     a.  simple  attrib.  (chiefly 
appositive  and  _/?£•.  =  belonging  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  spring  or  source,  original). 

1645  RUTHERFORD  TryalKf  Tri.  ^0^/1(1845)  5  The  fountain- 
love,  the  fountain-delight,  the  fountain-joy  of  men  and 
angels.  1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Love  xviii.  (1700)  in  His 
Love  is  the  first  Original  and  Fountain-blessing,  a  1652 
J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  ix.  446  The  universal  fountain-fulness 
of  one  supreme  almighty  goodness.  1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van 
Helmont's  Oriat.  286  The  Fountain-light  of  the  soul.  1678 
MARVELL  De/.  Howe  Wks.  1875  IV.  192  The  original  and 


FOUNTAINED. 

fountain-Being.  1803-6  WORDSW.  Intimat.  fmmort.  ix, 
Those  shadowy  recollections,  Which  be  they  what  they 
may,  Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day.  1846  TRENCH 
Mirac.  vi.  (1862)  191  In  contact  with  Him  who  is  the 
fountain-flame  of  all  life. 

b.  Comb.,  as  fountain-brim,  -side ;  fountain- 
fruitful  adj. ;  also  fountain-fish,  a  ctenophoran ; 
fountain-pen,  a  pen  furnished  with  an  ink-reser- 
voir; fountain-pipe,  a  pipe  which  supplies  a 
fountain  with  water  ;  fountain-tree,  a  name  for 
the  deodar  (  Treas.  Dot.  1866) ;  also, '  a  tree  in  the 
Canary  Isles  which  distills  water  from  its  leaves ' 
(W.) ;  f  fountain  -  water,  fresh  water  from  a 
spring,  spring-water. 

1634  MILTON  Cojnus  119  By  dimpled  brook  and  "fountain- 
brim.  1641  G.  SANDYS  Puraphr.  Song  Sol.  iv.  ii,  The 
"Fountain-fruitfull  Lebanon.  1823  Diet.  Math,  f,  Phys.  Sc., 
•Fountain-pen.  1892  E.  REEVES  Homemd.  Bound  164  One 
silver  pocket-knife  and  fountain-pen.  1664  EVELYN  Kal. 
Hort.  (1729)  226  Look  to  your"Fountain-Pipes.  1667  MILTON 


little  "Fountaine  or  running  water.  1611  Enchir.  Meii.  II.  7 
Let  it  be  boyled  in  foure  pints  of  fountaine  water.  1678 
R.  RUSSELL  Gtter  iv.  iv.  245  Common  Salt  is  dissolved  in 
clear  Fountain  Water. 

Fountained  (fau-ntend),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ED 2.]  Provided  with  a.  fountain  or  fountains; 
also  with  attributive  prefixed,  as  many-fountained. 

1818  KEATS  Endym.  n.  717  O  fountain'd  hill  !  Old 
Homer's  Helicon  !  1832  TENNYSON  (Enone  22  O  mother 
Ida,  many-fountain' d  Ida.  185*  Miss  MITFORD  Recollect. 

II.  TFountained  garden  and  pillared  court. 

t  PountaineeT.  Obs.  In  7  -e(e)r(e,  -iere  ; 
also  FONTANIEU.  [ad.  F.  fontainier,  fontenier: 
see  -EER.]  One  who  has  charge  of  a  fountain. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  220  No  gardener  nor 
fountainer.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  27  Feb.,  A  basilisc  of 
copper,  whetl  managed  by  the  fountainere,  casts  water 
neere  60  feet  high.  .The  fountainiere  represented  a  showre 
of  raine  from  the  topp.  1653  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus'  Nature's 
Paradox  28  Like  those  Fountaineers,  who  shewing  curious 
Water-works  and  Grotta's.  .set  themselves  in  some  known 
place  where  they  remain  dry,  whilst  every  one  else  is 
wetted  to  the  skin. 

Fou-ntain-h.ead. 

1.  A  fountain  or  spring  from  which  a  stream 
flows ;  tlie  head-spring  or  source  of  a  stream. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  viii.  9  This 
tower  was  made  . .  for  the  garding  and  keeping  of  the 
fountayne  heads  which  from  thence  are  brought  . .  into  the 
citie.  1635  SWAN  Spec.M.\\.  §2  (1643)  200  The  sea. .is 
the  fountain-head  from  whence  all  fountains  have  their 
heads.  1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  26  Any  Water 
coming  from  the  Fountain,  will  rise  to  the  height  of  that 
Fountain  Head.  1774  J.  BRYANT  My  thai.  II.  60,  I  passed 
through  the  regions  of  the  north  to  the  fountain-head  of  the 
Ister.  1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  57  Taking 
the  waters  of  the  streams  from  their  fountain-heads. 

2.  fig.  The  chief  or  prime  source  of  anything ; 
the  quarter  whence  anything  originates ;   esp.  an 
original  source  of  information,  news,  etc. 

1606  BRYSKETT  Civ.  Life  114  These  two  vnruly  . .  powers, 
which  are  the  spring  and  fountaine  head  of  all  disordinate 
affections.  1653  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  326  As  I 
am.. assured  from  some  heere  very  neare  the  fountayne 
head  at  Bruxells.  1754  FOOTE  Knights  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  64 
You  are  about  the  court ;  and  so,  being  at  the  fountain- 
head,  know  what  is  in  the  papers  before  they  are  printed. 
1787  BENTHAM  Def.  Usury  x,  94  To  trace  an  error  to  its 
fountain-head  is  to  refute  it.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 

III.  28  The  Convention  was  the  fountain-head  from  which 
the  authority  of  all  future  Parliaments  must  be  derived. 

Fountainless  (fatrntenles),  a.  [f.  FOUNTAIN 
-r  -LESS.]  Without  fountains. 

1671  MILTON  /'.  A*,  in.  264  Barren  desert,  fountainlessand 
dry.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart.  (1830-2)  II.  xviii.  164  Like 
Hagar  watching  the  waning  life  of  her  infant  amid  the 
fountainless  desert.  1842  DE  QUINCEV  Pliilos.  Herodotus 
Wks.  IX.  207  A.  .wilderness,  .everywhere  fountainless. 

FoTrntainlet.  nonce-wJ.  [See  -LET.]  A  little 
fountain. 

<ii66i  FULLER  Worthies,  Huntingdon  II.  (1662)  48  In  the 
afore-said  Village  there  be  two  Fountaine-lets. 

Fountainons  (fau-ntenss),  a.  rare.  [f.  FOUN- 
TAIN +  -ous.]  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  fountain  or 
source,  lit.  and  fig.  b.  Containing  fountains  or 
springs  of  water. 

1653  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  i.  (1701)  18/1  From  the  Foun- 
tamous  Idea's  there  proceeded  others.  1664  BEALE  in 
Evelyn's  Pomona  29  If  the  Land  be  neither  dry.  .nor  foun- 
tamous.  1747  E.  POSTON  Pratler  I.  42  From  this  vast 
fountamous  Cause  we  may  plainly  trace  all  the  Sins  and 
,  °f  Mankind.  1855  BAILEY  Mystic  72  The  angels  . . 
unsealed  The  secret  wealth  of  many  a  fountainous  hill. 

Hence  rou-ntainously  adv.  ( =  as  from  a  source). 

iMi  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmont's  Oriat.  195  The  light  of 
the  same  proceeding  immediately  and  fountainously  from 
the  Father  of  Lights. 

Fountful  (fau-ntful),  a.  poet.  [f.  FOUNT  i  + 
-FUL.]  Full  of  founts  or  springs. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xx.  204  The  foot  of  Ida's  fountful 
hill.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  xv.  (1626)  315  Where 
yellow  Tybris  runs  From  fountfull  Appenines.  1715-20 
POPE  Iliad  xil.  1 14  Fountful  Ide.  1809  MRS.  WEST  Mother 
(1810)  144  On  the  top  of  fountful  Pisgah. 

Founting  (fau-ntin),  ppl.  a.  rare.  [f.  FOUNT  1 
+  -ISO  *.]  Welling  up  like  a  spring  ;  trans/. 
drooping  in  the  form  of  a  falling  fountain. 
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18*7  HOOD  Mft/s.  Fairies  iii,  And  there  were  founting 
springs  to  overflow  Their  marble  basins.  Ibid,  xlviii,  We 
bend  each  tree  in  proper  attitude,  And  founting  willows 
train  in  silvery  falls. 

[Foupe  :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words."] 
Pour  (fooj),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  1-3  fSower, 
fewer,  (2  fure),  2-3  f(o)uwer,  3  feouwer, 
fowuer,  fower,  Orm.  fowwexr,  foo^u)r,  fu;er, 
fur,  south,  vor,  3-4  south,  vour,  3-7  fowre, 
foure,  (3  fawre,  fowr,  Orm.  fowwre),4  faur(e,  3- 
four.  [Com. Teut.  and  Aryan  :  OE./WRW'— Orni. 
fiuwer,  for,  OS.  fiwar,  fiuivar,  fiori  (Du.  vur\ 
OHG.  /tor,  fier  (MHG.,  mod.Ger.  vier] ,  ON.  jMrtr 
masc.,  -ar  fern.,  fiogor  neut.  (Sw.  fyra,  Da.  fire)t 
Go\h.Jidw6r.  In  comb.  OE.  had  a  fam  fytier-, 
fifar-t  Ang\ian/e0$0r-,  -ur ;  cf.  OS  vr.JuKper-,  Frankish 
fitter-  (Lex  Salica),  Goth,  fidur-.  The  phonolo- 
gical relation  of  the  Teut.  forms  to  those  in  other 
Aryan  langs.  presents  anomalies  of  which  the  ex- 
planation is  still  disputed  ;  the  OAryan  type  is 
*qetwer-,  -war-,  qetur-  (with  other  ablaut-variants 
of  somewhat  uncertain  form),  regularly  represented 
by  Skr.  ca(vdr~,  catur-,  Gr.  rfoffapts  (Dor.  T^ropes), 
L.  quattuor,  Olrish  cethir,  O  Welsh  petguar  (mod. 
Welsh  ptdwar}.]  The  cardinal  number  next  after 
three,  represented  by  the  symbols  4  or  IV. 
A.  as  adj. 

1.  In  concord  with  the  sb.  expressed. 

The  four  corners^  quarters,  etc.  (of  the  earth,  heavens  or 
world)',  the  remotest  parts;  see  CORNER  sb.1  8.  The  four 
carriers  (of  a  document) :  the  limits  or  scope  of  its  contents  ; 
see  CORNER  sb.*  i  e.  Witkin  the  four  seas:  within  the 
boundaries  of  Great  Britain,  t  Of  all  four  sides;  entirely, 
thoroughly. 

a  looo  Crist  870  (Gr.)  From  feowerutn  foldan  sceatum  J>am 
ytemestum  eonSan  rices  englas  . .  blawaS  byman.  1 1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  1 59  pas  fure  kunnes  teres  boS  J>e  fuwer  wateres 
ba  be  beo<$  ihaten  us  on  to  weschen.  c  1*05  LAV.  5154  Com 
pa  tiSinde  to  ban  feouwer  kinggen  pat  Belin  king  wes 
icumen.  a  1225  Juliana  9  pa  leaden  him  i  cure  up  o  fowr 
hweoles.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14241  Man  and  martha  ..  bai 
had  ben  wepand  bar  four  dais,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8808 
pen  bos  maisters  gert  make  . .  Fovre  lampis  full  light . .  all 
of  gold  fyne.  c  1489  CAXTON  Scnngs  of  Ayition  vi.  151 
Reynawde  is  well  a  noble  gentylman  of  all  foure  sides. 
1533  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (1875)  I.  10  A  rich  canapie  of 
cloath  of  silver  borne  over  her  heade  by  the  fower  Lordes 
of  the  Fortes.  164*  FULLER  Holy  •$•  Prof.  St.  v.  i.  359  So 
be  it  he  goeth  not  out  beyond  the  Foure  seas.  1745  P. 
THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson's  I'oy.  156  They  fired  four  Guns  as 
Signals  of  Distress.  1886  MRS.  LVNN  LINTON  Pastoti  Carew 
iii,  He  . .  was  the  safest  confidant  to  be  found  within  the 
four  seas.  1893  Law  Times  XCV.  29/2  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  look  beyond  the  four  corners  of  the  agreement. 

b.  Four  corners^  a  game  :  see  quots.  Also,  in 
Horsemanship  (see  quot.  1753). 

1730-36  BAILEY  (folio),  Four-corners  [with  Horsemen]. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Four-corners,  in  the  manege, 
or  to  work  upon  the  four  corners,  is  to  divide  In  imagination 
the  volt  or  round  into  four  quarters,  so  that  upon  each  of 
these  quarters,  the  horse  makes  a  round  or  two  at  trot  or 
gallop ;  and  when  he  has  done  so  upon  each  quarter,  he 
has  made  the  four  corners.  1801  STKUTT  Sports  $  Past. 
in.  vii.  241  Four-corners  is  so  called  from  four  large  pins 
which  are  placed  singly  at  each  angle  of  a  square  frame. 
x88i  in  Isle  of  Wight  Gloss.  64  The  game  of  Skittles  is  also 
altered  from  nine  pins  to  four,  and  is  called  '  Four  Corners '. 
C.  The  history  of  the  Four  Kings  (see  quot.). 

1760  FOOTE  Minor  i.  Wks.  1790  I.  241  Come,  shall  we  have 
a  dip  in  the  history  of  the  Four  Kings  this  morning? 
1894  BREWER  Diet.  Phrase  $  Fable  s.v.,  The  History  of 
the  Four  Kings  (Livre  des  Quatre  Rois),  a  pack  of  cards. 

2.  With  ellipsis  of  sb.,  which   may  usually  be 
supplied  from  context,    f  Four  for  four :  in  fours. 

c  1105  LAY.  4046  Feowere  here  weren  riche  be  haueden 
ferden  muchele.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  938  pe  aungelez. . 
enforsed  alle  fawre  forth  at  be  jatez.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  II.  201  Syne  four  for  four  togidderthan  tha  fuir,  And 
sone  all  aucht.  16x1  BIBLE  2  Sam.  xxi.  22  These  foure  .. 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Dautd.  a  1699  LADY  HALKETT 
Autobiog.  (1875)  53  All  Fowre  were  in  the  place  apointed. 

b.  with  omission  of  hours,  a,sfour  o'clock. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  32  (Az  vnhappy  it  waz  for  the 
bride)  that  cam  thither  too  soon,  (and  yet  waz  it  a  four  a 
clok).  iw  SWIFT  To  Earl  of  Oxford  Wks.  1755  III.  11.44, 
I  shall  think  of  that  no  more,  If  you'll  be  sure  to  come  at 
four.  1875  JEVONS  Money  (1878)  266  The  bustle  and  tur- 
moil of  the  work  grow  to  a  climax  at  four  o'clock. 

c.  with  omission  of  horses. 

1815  L.  SIMOND  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  I.  3  An  elegant  post-chaise 
and  four  stopped  at  the  door.  1858  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett. 
II.  363  As  pleasant  as  a  barouche  and  four. 

fd.  In  phrases  On  (upon,  of}  allfoitr  (sc.  feet 
or  limbs)  ;  also  on  or  upon  four.  Obs. ;  now  on 
ALL-FOURS. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1683  He  fares  forth  on  alle  faure. 
1430-40  LYDG.  Bockas  \.  ix.  37  What  thyng..Goth  fyrst  on 
fourej  or  els  gothe  he  nought?  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
u.  xviii,  Thenne  balan  yede  on  al  four  feet  and  handes  and 
put  of  the  helme  of  his  broder.  1611  BIBLE  Lev.  XL  20  All 
foules  that  creepe,  going  vpon  all  foure,  shalbe  an  abomina- 
tion vnto  you.  1641  MARMION  Antiquary  I.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  XIII.  431  You'll  hardly  find  ..  beast  that  trots 
sound  of  all  four :  There  will  be  some  defect.  i66a  T. 
DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  I'oy.  Ambass.  (1669)  157  [Babies]  will 
crawl  stark  naked  of  all  four  about  the  House  and  into 
the  fields.^  1699  HEM  LEY  l*hal.  128  What  a  sorry  cripled 
Argument's  here,  even  lame  upon  all  four?  1712  ARBUTHNOT 
John  Bull  n.  iv,  I  would  crawl  upon  all  four  to  serve  you. 
[1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  211,  1  was  oblig'd  to  creep  upon  all 


FOUR. 

Fours.]     »7«  Lett,  front  Mist's  Jrnl.  I.  294  An  old  black 
Horse,  that  can  scarce  crawl  upon  Four. 

3.  Coupled  with  a  higher  cardinal  or  ordinal 
numeral  following,  so  as  to  form  a  compound 
(cardinal  or  ordinal)  numeral. 

c  iao5  LAY.  2092  [Brutus]  haefde  Hs  lond  fower  and  twenti 
winter  on  his  hond.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  XM.  xi. 
(1495)  421  Amonge  foules  oonly  the  rauen  hath  fowre  and 
syxty  chaungynges  of  vpyce.  1579  FULKE  He  skins'  Parl. 
416  The  foure  and  thirtieth  Chapter  sheweth  the  vse  of  the 
Masse.  1818  SCOTT  Heart  Midi,  viii,  My  breath  is  growing 
as  scant  as  a  broken-winded  piper's  when  he  has  played  for 
four-and-twenty  hours  at  a  penny  wedding. 
B.  as  st>. 

1.  The  abstract  number  four. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21748  O  four  and  thre  qua  tels  euen,  He 
sal  )>e  numbre  mak  o  seuen.  1398  TREVISA  Bnrtk.  DC  P.  R. 
xix.  cxviii.  (1495)  921  One  doo  to  tbre  makyth  foure.  1837 
WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  47  Four,  .was  held  to 
be  the  most  perfect  number. 

2.  A  set  of  four  persons  or  things:  esp. a..  A  card, 
domino,  or  the  side  of  a  die  marked  with  four  pips 
or  spots ;  a  throw  of  the  die  by  which  the  '  four ' 
comes  uppermost,     b.  Card-playing  (Poker).    A 
set  of  four  cards  of  the  same  value,    c.  A  four- 
oared  boat  or  a  crew  of  four  oarsmen.     Fours, 
races  for  four-oared  boats,     d.  Cricket,  etc.  A  hit 
for  which  four  runs  are  scored,     e.  //.  (See  quot. 
1888.)    Also  in  fours  (formerly  f  in  fours  and 

fours),  arranged  in  groups  of  four ;  spec,  in  Biblio- 
graphy used  to  indicate  the  number  of  leaves  in  a 
sheet  or  gathering. 

a.  1599  MtNSHEU  Sp.  Diet.,  Dial.  iii.  26  A'.  I  did  lift  an 
Ace. — L.  I  a  foure.     1674  COTTON  Gamester  vi.  So  The 
Deuces,  Treys,  Fours,  and  Fives.     1718  SWIFT  "}rnl.  Mod. 
Lady  Wks.  1755  III.  u.  196  When  lady  Tricksey  play'd  a 
four  You  took  it  with  a  mattadore.     1870  HARDY  &  WARE 
Mod.  HoyU  81  Suppose  your  hand  consists  of  a  four,  five, 
and  six  of  spades. 

b.  1883  Longm.  Mag.  Sept.  499  Fours,  or  four  [cards]  of 
a  kind.    1894  !\IASKEI.YNE  Sharfs  «r  Flats  84  If  he  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  possess  another  ace  among  the  cards,  .he 
would  have  a  *  four '. 

C.  1861  DICKENS  Gt,  Exfect.  liv,  A  Four  and  two  sitters 
. .  up  with  one  tide  and  down  with  another.  1891  Outdoor 


d.  1836  in  'Bat'   Cricketer's  Man  (1850)  100  Threes, 
fours,  and  fives  appear  as  easy  for  him  to  get.     1894  A. 
LANG  Ban  *  A  rrilre  Ban  67  When  Oxford's  bowling  always 
goes  For  '  fours ',  for  ever  to  the  Cords, 

e.  1488  in  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  I.  84  Item,  a  fretc  of 
the  Quenis  oure  set  with  grete  perle  sett  in  fouris  and  fouris. 
1888  JACOBI  Printers'  Voc.,  Fours,  a  familiar  term  used 
by  compositors  for  '  quarto '.    1890  H.  O.  SOMMER  Malory's 
Arthur  II.  Introd.  9  The  first  part  has  signatures  A  to  Z  . . 
in  fours. 

8.  Short  for,  a.  four-shilling  beer  (see  quot). ;  b. 
four-pennyworth  (of  spirits) ;  C.  (//.)  four-per- 
ceuts. 

a.  1633  W.  R.  Match  at  Midn.  u.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
XIII.  43  Tim.  What  is  't,  brother?    Four  or  six?    Capt. 
Four  or  six  !  'tis  rich  Canary. . .  Tim. .  .Now  I  think  on  't, 
a  cup  of  this  is  better  than  our  four-shilling  beer  at  home. 

b.  1869  E.  YATES  Wrecked  in  Port  xxii.  241  '  Fours  '  of 
rum,  and  '  sixes  '  of  brandy.     1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold. 
Butterfly  i.  20  The  girl,  .set  before  him  a  '  four  'of  brandy 
and  the  cold  water. 

0.  1887  Daily  News  15  Nov.  5/6  Fully-paid-up  stock. .in 
exchange  for  the  converted  Fours  and  Four-and-a-Halfs. 

C.  altrib.  and  Comb. 

1.  a.  Combined  with  sbs.  forming  adjs.,  as  four- 
acre,  -button,  -gallon,  -gun,  -line,  -story,  -year-old. 

1868  GLADSTONE  jfuv.  Mundixl.  (i870>  420  A  "four -acre 
field.  1896  Daily  News  2  July  8/7  White  kids  sewn  with 
black  . .  as  well  as  lavender,  chiefly  in  "four-button  length. 
1879  Miss  BIRD  Rocky  Mount.  I.  264,  I  told  him  to  fill  up 
the  "four-gallon  kettle.  1861  LATHAM  Channel  Isl.  m.  xvii. 
(ed.  2)  400  A  "four-gun  cutter.  1817  Gent/.  Mag.  XCVII. 
11.  501  Underneath  this  a  stave  or  "four-line  verse.  1888 
A.  K.  GREEN  Behind  Closed  Doors  vi,  A  "four-story  brick 
building.  1833  LYTTON  Eugene  A .  i.  v,  The  "four-year-old 
mutton.. affecting  the  shape  and  assuming  the  adjuncts  of 
venison.  1855  TENNYSON  Brook  137  '  That  [colt]  was  the 
four-year  old  I  sold  the  Squire.' 

b.  In  parasynthetic  adjs.  with  suffix  -ED2,  a.s/our- 
barrelled,  -chambered,  -columned,  -decked,  -faced, 
-fingered,  -headed,  -legged,  -lettered,  -lined,  -roomed, 
-sided,  -snouted,  -spined,  -stranded,  -stringed,  -lined, 
-toed. 

1881  Times  15  Jan.  5/6  A  high  power  of  firing  for  a  "four- 
barrelled  gun.  1870  GILLMORE  Kef  tiles  4-  Birds  Introd.  2 
The  heart  is  "four-chambered,  transmitting  venous  blood  to 
the  lungs.  1768-74  TUCKER  LI.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  386  We  are 
now  poring  over  all  the  nothings  in  a  "four-columned  news- 
paper. 1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxxv,  Nothing  would 
suit  Nelson  but  this  "four-decked  ship.  1878  GURNF.Y 
Crysttillogr.  86  A  cube  with  a  low  four-sided  pyramid  on 
each  face.. is  sometimes  called  a  "four-faced  cube.  i8oa 


To  guard  the  magazine  i'  th'  hose  From  two-legg'd  and 
from  *four-legg'd  foes.  1778  HUTTON  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXVIII.  57  The  whole  being  supported  by  a  four-legged 
stand.  1818  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xi,  Louise  ..  calling  her 
little  four-legged  companion,  had  eagerly  followed  in  the 
path.  1652  H.  C-  Looking-Glasse  for  Ladies  4  That  "four- 
letter'd  name,  rare  and  Divine.  1831  SOUTHEY  Lett.(i%s6)  IV. 
214  The  poem. .  is  in  "four-lined  stanzas.  1890  BOLDREWOOD 
Col.  Reformer  (1891)  234  A  new  "four-roomed  cottage.  1669 
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STURMY  Manner  $  Mag.  i.  26  Of  "four-sided  Figures.  1647 
R.  STACVLTON  Juvenal  v.  55  Thou  drain's!  a  foule  *four- 


strand  of  a  *four-stranded  rope.  1742  UERKELEY  Let.  to 
Gervais  in  Fraser  Life  viii.  (1871)  284  The  instrument  she 
desired  to  be  provided  was  a  large  "four-stringed  hass  violin. 
1765  Univ.  Mag.  XXX VI I.  33/1  A  "four-lined  fork.  1872 
BAKER  Nile  Tribut.  ii.  27  The  first  time  I  saw  the  peculiar 
*four-toed  print  of  the  hippopotamus's  foot. 

c.  In  parasynthetic  sbs.  with  suffix  -ER!,  as  four- 
boater,  -decker,  -master,  -year-older. 

1889  Century  Diet.,  *  Four-boater,  a  whaling-ship  carry- 
ing four  boats  on  the  cranes.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple 
xxxv,  She  was  a  "four-decker.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  r. 
vii,  Any  stray  *four-year-older  not  yet  sent  to  bed. 

d.  In   atlvb.  sense  (  =  in  four  p.irts)   with  pa. 
pples.,  as  four-cleft,  -parted  adjs. 

1793  MARTVN  Lang.  Bot.,  *Four-cleft  leaf.  Folium  quadri- 
/iditm.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  1848)  139  Mouth  prominent, 
four-cleft  within.  A  16x9  FOTHERBY  Atkeom.  II.  vii.  §  3 
(1622)  264  The  "foure-parted  Image.  1793  MARTYN  Lang. 
Sot.,  Four-parted  leaf.  Folium  quadripartitum, 

2.  Special  comb. :  four-ale,  ale  sold  at  four- 
pence  a  quart ;  four-cant  (see  quot. ;  cf.  fo»r- 
strand');  four-centred  arch  (Arch.),  one  described 
from  four  centres  ;  \  four-corner  a.  =  next ;  four- 
cornered  a.,  having  four  corners,  square  ;  four 
cornered  cap,  a  college  cap  or  '  square '.  Hence 
four-cornerwise  adv.,  so  as  to  form  four  corners ; 
four-coupled  a.,  having  four  coupled  wheels ; 
four-course  (Agric^),  a  four  years'  course  or  series 
of  crops  in  rotation  (in  quots.  attrib. ;  see  COURSE 
st.  23) ;  four-crossway(s,  the  place  where  two 
roads  cross  or  four  roads  meet  ;  four-dimen- 
sional a.  (Math.},  of  or  belonging  to  a  fourth 
dimension ;  four-dimensioned  a.,  having  four 
dimensions  ;  f  four-double  =  FOUBFOLD  a.  I ; 
t  four-eared  a.  fig.,  twofold  ;  four-eyes,  (a)  see 
quot.  1755;  (6)  the  name  of  a  fish  (see  quot. 
1879)  ;  (c)  slang-  (see  quot.  1874) ;  f  four-fallow 
•v.,  to  fallow  fourfold ;  four-field  course  (Agric.), 
a  series  of  crops  grown  in  four  fields  in  rotation  ; 
four  figures,  i.e.  an  amount  of  one  thousand 
pounds  or  over  (whence  four  figured  adj.,  that  sells 
for  four  figures)  ;  four-foil  (Arch.),  a  quatrefoil ; 
four-foot  (way),  the  space  (really  4  ft.  8J  in.) 
between  the  rails  on  which  the  train  runs; 
four-half  (slang),  half  ale,  half  porter,  at  four- 
pence  a  quart ;  four-horse,  four-horsed  adjs., 
that  is  drawn  by  four  horses ;  four-hours  Sc.,  a 
light  refreshment  taken  about  four  o'clock  ;  also 
*$  four  hours  penny  (see  quot.  1651);  four-inch  a., 
that  measures  four  inches,  also  ellipt.  =  iom  inch 
rope  ;  f  four-inched  a.,  four  inches  wide  ;  four- 
lane-end(s  dial.,  =  four-crossways  ;  f  four-mil- 
lioneer,  one  who  is  worth  four  millions  of  money; 
four-nooked  a.,  four-cornered  (obs.  exc.  dial.)  ; 
four-oar,  a  boat  rowed  with  fonr  oars;  four-oared 
a.,  propelled  by  four  oars  or  oarsmen  ;  also  absol. 
(  —  four-oared  boat);  four-part  a.  (Music),  com- 
posed for  four  parts  or  voices ;  four-post,  -posted 
adjs. ,  (of  a  bedstead)  having  four  posts  (to  support 
a  canopy  and  curtains) ;  four-poster,  a  four-posted 
bedstead;  four-pounder,  (a)  a  gun  to  carry  a 
four-pound  shot ;  (b)  a  loaf  fonr  pounds  in  weight ; 
four-rowed,  (of  barley)  having  four  rows  of  awns ; 
four-shilling  a.,  that  costs  four  shillings  (in 
qnot.,  f  of  beer,  4?.  the  barrel)  ;  four-strand.,  (of 
a  rope)  having  four  strands ;  four-tailed  band- 
age (see  qnot.)  ;  four  thieves'  vinegar  (see 
quot.)  ;  four-tooth  (see  quot.) ;  four-way(s  = 
four-crossways  ;  four-way  a.  (in  four-way  cock  or 
•valve),  having  communication  with  four  pipes ; 
four-winged  a.,  having  four  wings  or  wing-like 
appendages  ;  four-wings  (see  quot.). 

1883  Daily  News  8  Sept.  3/1  Nearly  every  man  seemed  to 
order  nothing  more  mischievous  than  '  half-a-ptnt  of  *four 
ale*.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *  Four-cant,  a  rope 
composed  of  four  strands.  18x2-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc. 
ff  Art  1.  154  Its  arch  is  very  often  "four-centred,  which  at 
once  decides  its  date.  1640-1  LD.  J.  DIGBY  Sp.  in  Ho. 
Com.  9  Feb.  9  The  Lawne  sleeves,  the  *foure  corner  Cap, 
the  Cope,  c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  175/2  *Fowre  corneryd, 
cniadrangulits.  15..  in  Strype  Parker  App.  (1711)  No.  40 
Kvery  Hedde  of  College  . .  to  weare  when  they  goo  abrode, 
longe  Gownes  . .  and  square  or  four  cornered  Capps.  17x9 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  xv,  It  [the  idol]  had.  .a  mouth  extended 
four-cornered,  like  that  of  a  lion.  1823  SCOTT  Let.  to  Ld. 
Montagu  18  June  in  Lockhart,  Think  of  a  vile  four  cor- 
nered house  with  plantations  laid  out  in  scollops.  1607 
TOPSEI.L  Four-f.  Beasts  509  The  common  kind  of  this 
moustrap  is  made  of  wood,  long,  and  *foure  cornerwise. 
1889  Daily  News  21  June  6/3  A  *four  coupled  engine  drew 
an  excursion  train  of  13  vehicles.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Lilir. 
Pract.  Afric.  (ed.  4)  II.  245  By  what  is  termed  the  ''four- 
course  shift,  having  equal  proportions  of  fallow,  barley, 
clover,  peas  or  beans,  and  wheat  in  each  year.  1894 
SCRIVENER  Fields  fy  Cities  28  This  '  Four-Course'  system, 
as  it  is  called,  produces  five  entirely  different  plants,  namely, 
turnips,  barley,  beans,  clover,  and  wheat,  [a  1490  BOTONER 
/tin.  (1778)  176  At  the  crosse  yn  Baldwyne  strete  been  *im 
crosse  wayes  metyng.]  1647  W.  BROWNE  Polexander  \.  48 
VOL.  IV. 
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f  He  came  to  a  foure  crosse  way.  1842  P.  Parley's  Ann.  III. 
288  Do  you  mean,  .that  your  husband  was  buried  in  a  four- 
crossways  ?  He  must  then  have  killed  himself.  1886  MYERS 
riianttisms  of  Living  II.  314  *Four-dimensional  space  (if 
that  exists).  1880  Daily  News  20  Oct.  5/1  The  unfamiliarity 
of  a  debut  in  this  world  to  a  spirit  more  at  home  in  *four- 
dimensioned  space.  1527  ANDREW  Brunswyke's  Distyll. 
Waters  Aij,  With  a  *foure  dowble  clowte,  or  with  hempen 
towe  steped  in  the  same  ..  do  as  ye  dyde  before  twyse  or 
thryse  a  daye.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabclhouer's  Bk.  Physlcke 
249/2  Wet  therin  a  fourdubble  cloth,  and  applye  him  theron. 
1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3990/4  A  small  Gold  Chain  4  double 
fastened  to  the  Watch.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  Hosp.  Incurable 
Fooles  62  A  ridiculous  and  *foure-eared  foole.  1614  BRETON 
/ would  <y  /  would  not  Ixxxii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  10, 1  would 
I  were  the  gallanst  Courtizan,  That  eucr  put  a  four-Ear'de 
Asse  to  schoole.  1755  AMORY  Mem.  (1769)  I.  199  Some 
people  have  named  this  bird  [the  golden  eye]  the  *four- 
eyes.  1874  Slang  Diet.,  Four  eyes,  a  man  or  woman 
who  habitually  wears  spectacles.  1879  BODDAM-WHETHAM 
Roraima  130  The  little  fish  known  as  'Four  Eyes', 
Anableps  Tetraophthalmus.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's 
Husb.  (1586)  22  D,  You  must  not  only  twyfallow  and 
threefallow  your  ground,  but  also  *fourfallow  it.  1842 
TENNYSON  Audley  Court  33  We  . .  discuss'd  the  farm,  The 
*four-field  system,  and  the  price  of  grain.  1844  Jrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  V.  i.  162  It  is  usually  cropped  on  the  four-field 
or  Norfolk  course.  1893  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Jan.  3/2  The  two 
best  yearlings  sold  for  *four  figures.  1895  Daily  News  7 
Jan.  3/4  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  these 
*'  four-figured  '.  .animals.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V. 
vi.  iv.  29  The  normal  of  "four-foils  is  therefore  [etc.].  1896 
Daily  News  9  Mar.  5/5  The  body  of  the  lady,  who  was 
lying  in  the  *four-foot.  1884  Punch  29  Nov.  257/1  Drinks 
anything  stronger  or  dearer  than  *'  four-half '.  1765  A.  DICK- 
SON  Treat.  Agric.  n.  (ed.  2)  254  In  a  *four-horse  plough 
yoked  in  pairs.  1842  DICKENS  Amer.  Notes  (1850)  91/1  The 
mail  takes  the  lead  m  a  four-horse  wagon.  1382  WYCLIF  Isa. 
Ixvi.  15  The  Lord  in  fyr  shal  come,  and  as  a  whirlewynd  his 
*fourehorsid  carres.  1887  BowENF/r^-.  &neidvi.  587  Borne 
on  his  four-horsed  chariot  . .  Over  the  Danaan  land.  1637 
RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  243  We  think  all  is  but  a  little 
earnest,  a  *four-hours,  a  small  tasting,  that  we  have,  .in  this 
life,  a  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hisf.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  125  When 
the  craftsmen  were  required  to  assemble  . .  they  went  to 
their  foure  houres  pennie.  Note,  The  name  of  the  after- 
noon refreshment  of  ale  [etc.],  -taken  at  four  o'clock.  1870 
RAMSAY  Retnin.  v.  (ed.  18)  118  When  I  get  my  four  hours, 
that  will  refresh  me.  1858  GLENNY  Card.  Every-day  Bk. 
254/1  Seedlings  . .  must  be  pricked  off  into  *four-inch  pots. 
1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  xii,  Here's  a  good  long  piece  of 
*four-inch.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  iv.  57  To  ride  . .  ouer 
*foure  incht  Bridges.  1787  PEGGE  in  Archxol.  VIII.  203 
He  being  also  anathematized,  was  interred  at  a  *four-lane- 
end  without  the  city.  1666-7  DENHAM  Direct,  Paint,  n. 
ix.  14  Find  out  the  Cheats  of  the  *four  Millioneer.  1x205 
LAY.  21999  *Feower  noked  he  is  and  ber  inne  is  feower 
kunnes  nsc.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  286  The 
mone  beand  in  opposition,  quhen  it  is  maist  round,  apperit 
suddanly  as  it  war  foure  nukit.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Four- 
neuk'd,  square  or  four-cornered.  1844  LD.  MALMESBURY 
Mem.  (1884)  I.  154  We  then  returned  home  in  the  *four-oar, 
1685  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2023/4  A  six  Oared  Barge,  .and  a*four 
Oared  Boat.  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  liv,  If  we  had  seen 
a  four-oared  galley  going  up  with  the  tide.  1870  DASENT 
Eventful  Life  I.  141  Leaving  the  boat-hook  of  a  four-oared, 
which  I  steered.  1664  PEPYS  Diary  (1870)  III.  79  We  sung 
..Ravenscroft's  *4-part  psalms.  1890  E.  PROUT  Counter- 
point 143  Four-part  counterpoint.  18x8  M.  G.  LEWIS 
Jml.  \V.  Ind.  (1834)  no,  I  saw  none  without  a  *four-post 
bedstead  and  plenty  of  bedclothes.  1823  BYRON  Juan  vi. 
xxv,  Beds,  *Four-posted  and  silk  curtain'd.  1856  MRS. 
CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  285,  I  expect  to  sleep  in  my  great  com- 
fortable four-posted  bed.  1836-9  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz  (1850) 
265/2  His  small  French  bedstead  was  converted  into  a 
regular  matrimonial  'four-poster.  1684  J.  PETER  Siege 
Vienna  109  *Four  Pounders.  1854  MRS.  GASKELL  North 
$  S.  xvii,  I  ha*  gone  and  bought  a  four-pounder  out 
o'  another  baker's  shop  to  common  on  such  days.  1876 
BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  IV.  xxv.  573  It  was  boarded  by  the 
provincials,  who  carried  off  four  four-pounders  and  twelve 
swivels.  1882  J.  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  IX. 
No.  3.  444  It  might  have  been  once  used  for  husking  big,  or 
*four-rowed  barley.  1633  [see  6.33]  *Four-shilling  beer. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word'bk.  s.  v.  Ropes,  ' Four-strand  is 
. .  laid  with  four  strands,  and  a  core  scarcely  twisted.  1844 
HOBLYN  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  *  Four-tailed  bandage,  a  bandage 
for  the  forehead,  face  and  jaws.  1868  Paxtou's  Bot.  Diet., 
*Four  thieves'  vinegar,  a  preparation  from  Rosmarinus  offi- 
cinalis.  1793-1813  Agric.  Surv.  Dorset  8  (E.  D.  S. ),  * 'Four- 
tooth,  a  two-year-old  sheep.  1598  FLORIO,  Quadrtuio,  a 
*fower-way,  a  way  that  hath  fower  turnings,  a  place  where 
fower  waies  meete.  1891  H.  HALIBURTON  Ochil  Idylls  72 
Peasants  flock  in  from  the  fields  to  the  four-ways.  1824  R. 
STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  161  A  considerable  improvement 
on  the  *fourway-cock.  1841  BRF.ES  Gloss.  Civ.  Engin.,  Four- 
way  Cock,  .a  description  of  valve,  .for  passing  the  steam  to 
the  cylinder ;  it  was  invented  by  Leopold  in  about  the  year 
1720.  a  17x1  KEN  Urania  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  457  She'll 
strive  to  soar  as  high,  As  *four-wing'd  Seraphs  fly.  £1755 
GARDEN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  931  They  are  followed  by  pretty 
large  four-winged  fruit.  1878  BELL  Gegenbaurs  Comp.  Anat. 
248  In  the  other  four-winged  orders.  1889"  Century  Diet., 
*  Four-wings,  a  name  of  the  goatsuckers  or  night-jars  of  the 
genera  Macrodipteryx  and  Cosmetornis,  in  which  some 
of  the  flight -feat  hers  are  so  much  elongated  that  the  birds 
seem  to  have  four  wings. 

t  Pourb(e,  sb.  Obs.  Also  7  fowrb.  [a.  F. 
fourbe  masc.  and  fern,  (two  distinct  words),  i.four- 
bir  to  FURBISH,  taken  in  fig.  sense.  Cf.  FOB  sb^\ 

1.  A  cheat,  an  impostor. 

1668  DENHAM  Passion  of  Dido  107  Thou  art  a  false  Im- 
postor and  a  Fourbe.  1680  C.  BLOUNT  Philostratus  43, 
I  have  never  met  with  greater  Fourbs  than  those  Quaking 
Saints.  1736  CARTE  Ormonde  II.  273  He  was  a  fourbe  in 
his  politicks  . .  and  thought  to  be  a  secret  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholick  Religion.  1761  W.  SANDBY  Port.  Inquis. 
17  (Stanf.t  The  various  tricks  put  in  practice  by  this  notable 
Fourbe,  to  introduce  the  Inquisition. 


FOURFOLD. 

2.  A  trick,  an  imposture. 

1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  133  Many  Politicians  yeeld 
and  perswade,  that.. fraud  and  fowrfas  are  commendable 
and  innocent  instruments.  1691  BAXTER  Cert,  of  Worlds 
of  Spirits  89, 1  began  to  suspect  a  Kourbe. 

t  Fonrb(ey  ".  Obs.  [a.  Y.fourber,  i.fonrbe*. 
see  prec.]  trans.  To  cheat,  impose  upon,  trick. 

1654  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  1 1. 122  Lord  Jermyn  hath 
lustily  fourbed  the  Queene  of  all  her  Jewells.  1713  Gent  I. 
Instr.  (ed.  5)  244,  I  ask  then,  how  those  who  fourb'd  others 
become  Dupes  to  their  own  contrivance? 

t  Fou'rbery.  Obs.  Also  7  furbery.  [ad.  F. 
fourberie,  i.  four  her  :  see  prec.]  A  piece  of  decep- 
tion ;  a  fraud,  trick,  imposture. 

1642  HowELL^r.  7V«w.(Arb.t  43  Young  Travellers  must 
be  cautious,  .to  avoyd  one  kind  of  Furbery  or  cheat,  where- 
unto  many  are  subject.  1690  Seer,  Hist.  Chas.  II  fy  Jos. 
II,  Pref.  A  ij  b,  Let  all  the  world  judg  of  the  Furberies  and 
Tyranny  of  those  times.  1737  FIELDING  Hist.  Reg.  in.  Wks. 
1882  X.  232  This,  sir,  I  think  is  a  very  pretty  Pantomime 
trick,  and  an  ingenious  burlesque  on  all  the  fourberies  which 
the  great  Lun  has  exhibited  in  all  his  entertainments.  [1856 
SMYTH  Catal.  Roman  Family  Coins  165  Alessandro  had  a 
strong  vein  of  fourberie  in  ancient  matters.] 

Fourbour,  var.  of  RUBBER  Obs. 

Fourbusher :  see  FURBISHEK. 

t  Fourch  e,  v-  Obs.  [a.  F.  fourcher  to  fork, 
{.fourche  fork.] 

1.  intr,    «=  FORK  v. ;   Spec,  of  a  hart :   see  quot. 
Hence  Fourched^/.  #.,  forked. 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  503  pe  rauen  he  ^aue  his  jiftes  Sat  on  J?e 
fourched  tre,  On  rowe.  1413-22  Venery  de  Twety  in  Rel. 
Ant.  I.  151  Alleway  we  calle  [a  hart  one]  of  the  fyrst  hed 
tyl  that  he  be  of  x.  of  the  lasse.  And  fyrst  whan  an  hert 
hath  fourched,  and  then  auntlere  ryall,  and  surryall,  and 
forched  on  the  one  syde,  and  troched  on  that  other  syde, 
than  is  he  an  hert  of  x.  and  of  the  more.  1486  Bk.  St.  A  wans 
E  j  b,  And  that  in  the  toppe  so  when  ye  may  hym  keen  Then 
shall  ye  call  hym  forchyd  an  hert  of  tenne. 

2.  Law  :  see  FOURCHER. 

1613  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (16361 429  The  PI' and  Def.  if  they 
list,  may  fourch  infinitely  by  the  common  Law. 

Fourche,  earlier  form  of  FOUCH,  Obs. 

Fourche,  var.  f.  of  FORCHE,  Obs.,  gallows. 

Fourchd.e  (fwrp),  a.  Her.  [a.  F.  fourchte  : 
see  FOBCHE  «.]  =  FORCHE  a. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed .  Kersey),  s.  v.,  A  Cross  fourche*,  is  a  Cross 
forked  at  each  end.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  %•  Pop.  xviii. 
§  i  (ed.  3)  288  A  Hon  rampt.  arg.,  the  tail  fourchee. 

II  Fou'rclier.  Law.  Obs.  [Law  F.  fourcher  : 
see  FOURCH(E  v.]  A  mode  of  delay  practised  by 
two  defendants  in  a  suit,  and  consisting  in  their 
appearing  (or  being  essoined)  alternately  instead 
of  together. 

1602  Les  Terntes  de  la  Ley  166  Fourcher  is  a  deuice  vsed 
to  delay  the  plaiutifc  or  demaundant  in  a  suite  against  two. 

Fourcliette  (fwrJVt).  [a.  F.  fourchette>  dim. 
of  fourche :  see  FORK  sb.~]  A  fork  ;  something 
forked  or  resembling  a  fork.  a.  Anat.  (See  quot.) 

1754-64  SMELLIE  Midwif.  I.  93  The  Fraenum  or  Four- 
chette,  which  bounds  the  inferior  part  of  the  Fossa  magna 
and  os  externum.  1844  HOBLYN  Diet.  Med.  (ed.  2),  Four- 
chette  . .  the  thin  commissure,  by  which  the  labia  majora  of 
the  pudendum  unite  together. 

b.  Surg.  A  forked  instrument  formerly  used  to 
divide  the  frsenum  of  the  tongue  when  short  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1885.) 

1854  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex. 
C.  Ornith.  The  furcula  of  a  bird. 

1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1862  J.  SMITH  Newer  Plioc. 
Geol.  14  A  marine  deposit,  containing  the  bones  of.  .sea-fowl. 
Foot-n.  The  fourchette  of  a  diver. 

t  Fourd,  "v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [Aphetic  var.  of 
AFFORD.]  trans.  To  supply,  AFFORD. 

1581  Disc.  Conint.  Weal  Eng.  (1893)  66  He  could  not 
fourde  his  paper  as  good  cheape  as  that  came  from  beyonde 
the  seaze. 

t  Fourdrye,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  [?  Corruptly  ad. 
O¥.fouldrid,foudroy£,  struck  by  lightning.] 

1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  TVwr  E  iiij  b,  So  were  the  seuen 
cytees  brenned  and  fourdryed  in  stynkyng  sulphure. 

Fourfold  (fo^uf^uld),  a.t  adv.)  and  sb,    [f.  FOUR 

•f  -FOLD.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Consisting  of  four  things;  madeupoffourparts. 
c  1275  LAY.  1356  To  J?an  lond  hii  verden  pare  hii  leof  folk 

funden  fouruald  ferde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28974  Chastiyng 
o  flexs  foure  fald  to  tak,  In  praier,  fasting,  wand,  and  wak. 
1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Meek.  ix.  70  A  four-fold  Ad- 
vantage. 1823  H.  J.  BROOKE  Introd.  Crystallogr.  58  A 
four-fold  cleavage,  or  one  in  four  directions,  will  produce 
a  tetrahedron.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  xi.  4  The  four- 
fold distribution  of  the  country  is  the  foundation  of  another 
tradition.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xii.  341  The  four- 
fold surroundings  of  Phila: — the  cataract,  the  river,  the 
desert,  the  environing  mountains. 

2.  Four  times  as  great  or  numerous ;  quadruple. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xix.  8  Gif  ic  senixne  bereafode  ic  hit 

be  feowerfealdum  agyfe.  1557  RECORDS  Whetst.  B  ij,  Quad- 
rupla.  4  to  i  :  8  to  2 . .  Fowerfolde.  a  1650  MAY  OldCouple 
iv.  i,  2nd  Neigh.  All  happiness  betide  you.  yd  Neigh. 
And  a  reward  four-fold  in  tV  other  world. 

3.  Comb. i  as>fourfold-irisagedv&}. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  845  Nor  less  on  either  side  tempes- 
tuous fell,  His  arrows,  from  the  fourfold -visagM  foure. 

B.  adv.  In  fourfold  proportion. 

1535  COVERDALE  2  Sattt.  xii.  6  The  shepe  also  shal  he  make 
good  foure  folde.  1873  B.  STEWART  Conserv.  Energy  \.  14  Its 
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POUR-FOOT. 

penetrating  power  is  increased  nearly  fourfold.  1875 
SCRIVENER  Led.  Text  N.  Test.  ^  (They]  amount  to  at  le.ist 
fourfold  that  quantity.  . 

C.  sl>.  A  fourfold  amount,  t  Also  spec,  in  U.  .S., 
•A  quadruple  assessment  for  neglect  to  make 
return  of  taxable  estate  ';  hence  Pou'rfold  »..  '  to 
assess  in  a  fourfold  ratio'  (Webster  Comptnd. 

Diet.  1806). 

c  i?8o  WVCI.IF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  209  5if  y  have  ought 
bieiled  ony  V  }elde  a?cn  (>e  forefold.  1611  BIBLE  l.ulie  xix. 
8,  I  restore  him  foure  fold.  1779  \\'r,n<mt  .V/.  /'"A™ 
( 1823)  296  The  liters  shall  add  the  sum  total  of  such  addi- 
tions and  four-folds,  to  the  sum  total  hefore  mentioned. 

Four-foot,  "•  Obs.  exc.  poet.  [f.  FOUR  a.  + 
FOOT  sl>.']  =Fonu-FOOTKn. 

[1803  K.  ALFRED  Oiwt.  II.  iv.  S  3  ^Elces  cynnes  feower- 
fetes  feos  an.  cgoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  x.vx.  [xxixj  (1891) 
374  He.  .nales  8a:t  aan  feSerfotra  neala  . .  Bone  teooan  dx\ 
.  .sealde.)  c  1300  Cursor  M.  19848  (Kdin.)  Allc  fourfote  beslis 
saj  In  liune.  1731  Sum  Beasts'  Confess.  201  For  libelling 
the  four-foot  race.  1864  SWINBURXK  Aialanta  149  Yea,  lest 
they  smite  us  with  some  four-foot  plague. 

Foirr-foo:ted,  a.    [{.  FOUR  a.  +  FOOT  rf.  + 

-KD  -.]      Having  four  feet,  quadruped. 

(-1175  I.amb.  Ham.  43  Innan  )>an  ilke  sea  weren  un- 
aneomned  deor  summe  feSer  fotetd.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
19848  All  four  foted  bestes  sagh  he  bun.  1553  EDEN  Treat. 
Nenv  hid.  (Arb.)  ID  Foure  footed  beastes.  1714  BERKELKV 
Serin.  Wks.  1871  IV.  606  Birds  and  fourfooted  beasts.  1887 
SIR  R.  H.  ROBERTS  In  the  Shirtt  ix.  130  Many  a  four- 
footed  friend,  .would  eat  from  no  hand  but  mine. 
b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  four  footed  animals. 

a  1681  SIR  T.  BROWKK  Chr.  Mar.  iii.  §  14  Expose  not  thyself 
by  four-footed  manners  unto  monstrous  draughts,  and  cari- 
catura  representations.  1698  DRYDEN  Ovitfs  Mejant.  Fables 


1700)  435  Whose  Art  in  vain   From   Fight  dissuaded  the 
W-footed  Train.     1840  HOOD  Kilmansege,  Her  Accident 
ri,  The  Maid  rides  first  in  the  fourfooted  stnfe. 
c.  qiiasi-drfz>.  On  four  feet. 

1718  PRIOR  Knowledge  631  All  the  living  that  four-footed 
move  Along  the  shore,  the  meadow,  or  the  -^rove. 

II  FourgOU  (fwrgon).  [a.  V.fmrgon.']  A  bag- 
gage-wagon, a  luggage-van. 

1848  THACKERAY  Vein.  Fairlxii,  Lord  Bareacres'  chariot, 
Britska,  andfourgon,  that  anybody  might  pay  for  who  liked. 
1866  MRS.  H.  WOOD  .SV.  Martin's  Eve  xxv.  (1874)  309  Your 
wedding-dress  is  come,  with  lots  more- things,  nearly  a  four- 
gon  full,  Louise  says.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  p.  xxxix, 
Fourgons  containing  the  equipment  of  Hospital  Corps. 

Four-handed,  a. 

1.  Having  four  feet  which  resemble  the  hands  of 
a  man  ;  quadrnmanous. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776'  IV.  2+9  Animals  of  the 
monkey  kind . .  From  this  general  description  of  four-handed 
animals,  we  perceive  what  [etc.].  1833  TENNYSON  Poems  3 
When,  in  the  darkness  over  me,  The  fourhanded  mole  shall 
scrape.  1846  OVVEN  Brit.  Fossil  Mnmtnals  fy  Birds  3 
Arboreal  Mammalia  of  the  four-handed  order. 

2.  Suitable  for  four  persons.     Also,  rarely,  of  a 
piece  of  pianoforte  music  :  Adapted  for  four  hands 
f,Fr.  !t  quatre  mains],  i.e.  two  players;  a  duet. 

1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village.  Sen  i.  (1863)  217  If  we  could 
both  have  won — if  it  had  been  four-handed  cribbage,  and 
she  my  partner.  1840  DICKF.NS  Old  C.  Shop  xxix,  We'll 
make  a  four-handed  game  of  it,  and  take  in  Groves.  1885 
Ptill  Mall  G.  20  Mar.  5/2  Among  those  who  are  wedded  to 
their  first  love  of  normal  chess,  the  four-handed  game  does 
not  gain  much  favour. 

tFonr-h.erned.ff.  Obs.  rare-'.  In3-huyrned. 
[f.  FOUR  +  HERN  corner  +  -KD  -.]  Four-cornered. 

c  1390  S.  Eng-.  Leg.  I.  416/462  po  hiet  he  is  desciples  bat 
huy  ane  put  four-huyrned  him  made. 

t  FoUThood.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  -hede.  [f.  Forn 
+  -HEAD,  -HOOD.] 

c  1400  tr.  Semta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  109 
Yn  ffourhede  er  oon.  two,  thre,  and  ffoure,  and  if  bou  geder 
hem  to-gedre  J>ey  make  tene ;  be  nombre  of  ten  ys  be  per- 
feccion  of  hem  bat  enbracen  ffourhede. 

Fourierism  fu>Tieriz'm).  [in  F.  FauriMsme, 
f.  the  name  Fourier:  see  -IS.M.]  A  system  in- 
vented by  the  French  socialist  Charles  Fourier  for 
the  re-organization  of  society  ;  phalansterianism. 

1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Nam.  ff  Real  Wks.  (Bohnl  I.  251 
Mesmerism  ..  Fourierism,  and  the  Millennial  Church  . .  are 
poor  pretensions  enough,  but  good  criticism  on  the  science, 
philosophy,  and  preaching  of  the  day.  1864  R.  CHAMBERS 
Bk.  Days  7  Apr.  486/1  Fourierism  found  many  adherents  in 
France  and  the  United  States. 

Fourierist  (fu •••riSrist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 
An  adherent  of  the  system  of  Fourierism. 

1843  EMERSON  Let.  in  Atlantic  Monthly  (1892)  May  581 
He  thinks   himself  sure   of  W.   H.   Channing  as  a  good 
Fourierist.     1856  LEVER   Martins  af  Cro'  M.   386,   I  was 

e'tched  out   into  the  gutter.. and  1   got  up  a  Radical,  a 
emocrat,  a  Fourierist. 

2.  attrib.  or  adj.  Of  the  Fourierists ;  Fourieristic. 
1870  Alhauemn  5  Feb.  187  The  Fourierist  communities 
were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  equally  short-lived. 

Hence  Fourieristic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Fourierists  or  to  Fourierism. 

1883  R.  T.  ELY  Fr.  f,  Ger.  Socialism  102  All  the  strictly 
Fourieristic  experiments  tried  in  France  thus  far  have  failed 

Fotrrierite    [See  -ITE.]   =  FOURIERIST. 

1844  MARY  HENNF.LL  Soc.  Syst,  209  The  Fourieriles  have 
spread  themselves,  .widely  through  France. 

attrih.  or  atij.  1850  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  II.  175  L—  at 
me  again  to  edit  his  book  on  Fourierite  Analogies  ! 

Four-in-hand. 

1.  A  vehicle  with  four  horses  driven  by  one  person. 
1793  Knnffun  Mag.  XXIII.  46  Swift  thro'  Hyde  Park 
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I  drive  my  four-in-hand.  1825  DISRAELI  in  Smiles  f.t/e  y. 
Mu> ray  (1891)  II.  xxvi.  188  The  four-in-hands  of  tlie  York- 
shire squires.  1842  TENNYSON  Walking  to  Mail  103  As 
quaint  a  four-in-hand  As  you  shall  see— three  pyebalds  and 

fig.  1837  LONGF.  in  l.iji  (1891)  I.  277  This  four-in-hand 
of  outlandish  animals  [the  foreign  instructors  at  Harvard 
College],  all  pulling  the  wrong  way.  except  one. 

2.  quasi-<z<ft'.  With  a  four-in-hand. 

1811  COMBE  (Dr.  Syntax) /'iV/»rrty*f.vx.  145  Thus  off  they 
went,  and,  four-in-hand,  Dash'd  liriskly  tow'rds  the  promts  d 
land.  1871  M  COLLINS  Mrq.  it  Mtrch.  1 1.  ix.  276  He  drives 
them  down  four-in-hand.  . 

3.  atlrili.  and  Comb.,  wsfottr-in-hamielnb,  -driver, 
-driving;  four-in-hand  tie,  a  kind  of  neck-tie. 

1849  E.  E.  NAPIER  Excurs.  S.  Africa  I.  169  A  style  that 
completely  outdoes  the  . .  most  renowned  members  of  the 
*'  Four  in  hand  '  Club  at  home.  1877  M.  M.  GRANT  Sim- 
Maidu,  He  considered  himself  equal  to  the  best  whip  in  the 
Four-in-Hand  Club.  1812 S^ortiitfAfaf.XK'X.lK.is^  Flash 
*Four-in-Hand  and  Donkey  drivers.  1848  THACKERAV  yan. 
Fnirx,  Hoxing.  rat-hunting.,  and  'four  in  hand  driving 
were  then  the  fashion  of  our  Hritrsh  aristocracy.  1891  Pall 
MallG.  1 1  Oct.  7/2  You  do  not  need,  .slippers,  nor  "four-in- 
hand  ties. 

b.  qunsi-Oijr. 

1799  HAN.  MORE  Fern.  Etfxc.  (ed.  4)  I.  75  The  intrepid 
female,  the  hoyden  . .  the  swinging  arms,  the  confident  ad- 
dress, the  regimental,  and  the  four-in-hand.  1807-8  W. 
IRVING  Saining,  iii.  (1811)  41  It  is  excessively  pleasant  to 
hear  a  couple  of  these  four-in-hand  gentlemen  retail  their 
exploits  over  a  bottle.  1856  WHVTE  MELVILLE  Kale  Cov. 
xx,  The  tobacco-smoking,  four-in-hand  Miss  Coventry. 

Fon-r-leaved,  a.    [f.  Font  +  LEAF  H 
Having  four  leaves. 

1793  MARTVN  Lang,  fiot.,  Four-leaved  tendril.  1839 
LOVER  Four-lia-.'cd  Shamrock  i  I'll  seek  a  four-leaved 
shamrock  in  all  the  fairy  dells.  1847  LONGF.  F.v.  i.  iii.  19 
The  marvellous  powers  of  four-leaved  clover. 

b.  four-leaved  grass:  f  a  a  four-leaved  variety  of 
Trifolium  repens  ;  b.  the  plant  Paris  quadrifolia. 

£1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.l  152/1  Quadra/oliutn,  fowr- 
leuedgras.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  1029  The  other  is  called 
Lotus  fjHiidrijolia,  or  fower  leafed  Grasse,  or  purple  Woort. 
1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Rot.  1112  Qtindri/oliiim  fitscum. 
Fower  leafed  or  purple  grass.  1883  PRIOR  I'lant-n.  86  Four 
leaved  grass,  .the  Herb  Trulove,  1'aris  quadrifctlia. 

Fourling  (fo»-jlir|).    [f.  FOUR  sb.  +  -LING.] 

1.  '  One  of  four  children  born  at  the  same  time ' 
(Ogilvie  1855  and  mod.  Diets.). 

2.  Min.  A  twin  crystal  made  up  of  four  inde- 
pendent individuals  ,(>«/.  Diet'). 

•)•  Fou'rment.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  Y.fournunt,  i6th 
c.  Tar.  of  froment,  ad.  L.  fnimenliim.']  Corn  ; 
rendering  \-.  frumentiim . 

1601  HOLLAND  J'liny  I.  557  Of  all  firaine,  there  are  two 
principall  kinds,  .first  Fourment,  containing  vnder  it  wheat 
and  Barley,  and  such  like  :  secondly,  Pulse. 

tFourneaU.  Mil.  Obs.  [a.  V.foiirnean,  lit. 
oven,  OV.fortul:—\Ate  1..  type  furnellus,  diin.  of 
furnns  (F.  four}  oven.]  =  FORNELLO. 

1678  tr.  Gtiyn's  Arms  of  War  56  Blowing  up  the  Bastions 
of  a  Place  besieged,  by  means  of  Mines  and  Fourneaus. 

t  Foumeil.  Obs.  rare—  '.  [a.  OF.farnef  fur- 
nace, kiln  :  see  FOUBNEAC.]  A  kiln. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  195  b/z  As  I  wente  . .  after  one  of 
my  sowes  I  fonde  a  fourneil  of  lyme  meruelously  grete. 

tFournie.  Obs. 

1548  Privy  Council  Acts  11890)  II.  174  Fournies  for  car- 
touches, v. .  .canvas  for  cartouches,  1  elles. 

Fournymente,  var.  of  FUKNIMEXT.  Obs. 
Four  o'clock. 

1.  ^More  fully  four  o'clock Jlowcr.)     A  name  for 
the  plant  Mirabilis  Jalafa  or  Marvel  of  Peru. 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  166  Jalap  or  Four-o-clock- 
flower.  1794  MARTVN  Rousseau's  Rot.  xvi.  211  In  the  west 
Indian  Islands,  where  it  {Marvel  of  Peru]  is  very  common, 
they  call  it  four  o'clock  flower.  1852  MRS.  STOWK  Uncle 
Tom's  C.  iv,  Here  also  . .  various  brilliant  annuals,  such  as 
marigolds,  petunias,  four-o'clocks,  found  an  indulgent  corner. 
1882  J.  SMITH  Diet.  Plants  269  Marvel  of  Peru  (Mirabilis 
Jalafat  ..This  and  M.  longiflora  are  handsome  garden 
plants,  opening  their  pretty  tube  like  flowers  . .  in  the  after- 
noon, hence  called  Four  o'clock-flower. 

2.  The  Australian  friar-bird,  Philemon  cornicu- 
latus,  so  called  from  its  cry. 

1848  J.  GOULD  Birds  Austral.  IV.  Descr.  pi.  58,  Tropitlo- 
rhynchits  Cornicnlatus.  Friar  Bird.  From  the  fancied 
resemblance  of  its  notes  to  those  words,  it  has  obtained  from 
the  Colonists  the  various  names  of. .'  Four  o'clock  ',  etc. 

3.  A  seed-head  of  the  dandelion.    Cf.  one  o'clock. 
1883  TALMAGE  in  Chr.  Glol>t  13  Sept.  819/1  The  hand  that 

had  plucked  four  o'clocks  in  the  meadow. 

4.  A  light  meal  taken  by  workmen  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

1815  JAMIESON  Supp.  s.y.  Four-hours,  A  slight  refresh- 
ment taken  by  workmen  in  Birmingham  is  called  a  four 
o'clock.  1841  HARTSHORNE  Salop.  Antiq.  432  Four  o'clock, 
a  lunch  or  bait  taken  by  labourers  at  this  hour  in  the  harvest. 
1881  Oj/  Gloss.  Supp.,  Four  o'clock,  a  tea  in  the  hayfield. 

Fourpence  (fooupens).  [f.  FOUR  a.  +  PENCE.] 
A  sum  of  money  or  coin  equal  to  four  pennies. 
Four  pence-half  penny:  see  quots.  1722,  1860. 

The  Irish  shilling  of  Elizabeth  circulated  in  England 
under  the  name  and  at  the  value  of  'ninepence';  it  is 
inferred  that  the  '  fourpence-halfpenny '  was  the  Irish 
sixpence  of  the  same  period. 

I?M  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (i 840)  46  Ninepences,  and  four- 
pence-halfpennies.  .Scotch  and  Irish  coin.  1851  R.  S.  SvR- 
TEES  Sfmixe's  Sf.  Tour  (1895)  3'9  '  We".  there's  sixpence 
for  you,  my  good  woman  ',  said  he. . '  It'snabbut  fourpence'. 


FOUR-SQUARE. 

observed  the  woman.  1860  HARTI.F.TT  Diet.  Aitter.  s.  v. 
I'\-d>ral  Currency,  The  [Spanish  |  half  real  . .  is  tailed  . .  in 
New  England,  fourpence  ha'penny,  or  simply  fourpence. 
1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  I'oet  firsak/.-t.  iii.  (1885)  75  Give  me 
two  fo'pencehappem'es  for  a  ninepence. 

Fourpenny  ^fo-MpOni  ,  a.  [f.  Font  a.  + 
PENNY.] 

1.  That  costs  or  is  valued  at  four  pence.     J-our- 
ptnnyale,  ale  sold  at  four  i>ence  a  quart  \fottrpenny 
bit  or  piece  t  a  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  four  pence ; 
*&  fourpfnny-halfpenny  piece. 

1597  i.f/  Pt.  Return  Jr.  ram  ass.  \\.  \.  517  Simple  plaine 
felowes.  .that  weare  foure-pennie  garters.  1678  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  1348/4  Three  pieces  of  Four-peny  broad  black  taffaty 
Ribon.  1691  LOCKK  J.wcr.  Interest  Wks  1727  II.  97  A 
sufficient  Quantity  of  Four-penny,  Four-penny  half-penny, 
and  Five  penny  Pieces  should  be  coined.  1756  Monitor  I. 
i  No.  25.  220  How  often  do  we  see  these  fourpenny  boarders, 
in  red  coats,  turning  the  family  out  of  their  l>eds.  1868 
YATES  AVr£  Ahead  in.  i,  He  looked  as  if  he'd  lost  a  four- 
penny-piece.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mry.  \  Merck.  I.  ii.  61  He 
set .  .to  work  to  intoxicate  himself  with  fourpenny  ale.  1890 
Pall  Mail  C.  27  Nov.  2/3  The  once  familiar  fourpenny  bits 
have  ceased  from  circulation. 

b.  quasi-j/;.  A  fourpenny  piece. 

1883  STEVENSON  Treasure  Isl.  i.  i,  He  promised  me  a 
silver  four-penny  on  the  first  of  every  month. 

2.  I'Oiirpenny  nail  [see  PENNY  a.~\\  a  nail  i^,  in. 
long,  of  which  4lbs.  go  to  the  '  thousand'  (i.e.  10 
nominal  hundreds  or  1 1 20). 

1481  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  320  Et  de  dimitlio  centum  de 
forpeny  nayl.    1703  MOXON  Mech.  Rxerc.  244  Another  sort 
are  four  Penny,  and  six  Penny  Nails.  (1850  Rudhn.  Xavig, 
(Weale)  135  Nails  of  sorts  are,  4,  6,  8.  .and  4o-penny  nails. 
Fou'rrier.   01$.  exc.  Hist,  or  as  an  alien  word. 
Also  78  fourier.     [a.  F.  fourrier t  var.  of  OF. 
|  farrier  \  see  FOBAYER.] 

1.  —FORAYKB. 

1481  CAXTON  Godeffroy  Ixxxiii.  131  They  made  semblaunt 
for  to  take  fourriers  and  the  horses  nyghe  them.  1604  K. 
GRIMSTONE  Hist.  Siege  Osttnd  30  The  Arch-duke  had  caused 
a  Fourrier  or  Harbinger,  .to  be  put  in  prison.  1646  BrcK 
Rich.  ///,  I.  34  This  was  the  preparative  and  fourrier  of  the 
rest.  x8»3  SCOTT  Quentin  A  xxyiii,  He  that  decoyed  us 
into  this  snare  shall  go  our  fourrier  to  the  next  world,  to 
take  up  lodgings  for  us. 

2.  A  quartermaster.    Also  brigadier-fourrier  (see 
quot.  1895). 

1678  tr.  Gaya'sArto/Warw.tf  The  Fourier  ought  to 
have  a  List  of  all  the  Soldiers  of  a  Company.  1781  in  Simes 
Mil.  Guide  (ed.  3)  7  He  makes  the  Fourier  mark  the  head- 
quarters, and  the  quarters  of  the  General  Officers.  1895 
Daily  AVws  22  Oct.  6/4  He  had  worked  his  way  up  to  the 
enviable  position  of  brigadier-fourrier,  a  sub-officer  charged 
with  accounts,  lodging  of  men,  etc. 

Fourscore  ',fo»usko»j),  a.  [f.  ForR  a.  +  SCORE 
j£.]  Four  times  twenty,  eighty.  Formerly  current 
as  an  ordinary  numeral ;  now  arch,  or  rhetorical. 

c  1*50  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  2911  Fowre  score  jer  he  was  hold.    1297 

R.  GLOUC.  (1724 }  382  po  deyde  he  in  be  jer  of  grace  a  bou- 

send  . .  And   four   score   and  seuene.     1340   HAMPOLE  Pr. 

Consc.  754  If  in  myghtfulnes  four  score  ynere  falle,  Mare  es 

thair  swynk  and  son>w  with-alle.    f  1585  R.  BROWNE  Ans^v. 

i     Carhvright  58  The  fourescore  and  nynthe  Psalme.     1598 

j    SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  i.  56,  I  haue  liued  foure-score  yeeres, 

1    and  vpward.     1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  n.  iii.  74  At  seauenteene 

yeeres,  many  their  fortunes  seeke  But  at  fourescore,  it  is 

too  late  a  weeke.    c  17*0  PRIOR  Daphne  <V  Apollo  70  We 

mortals  seldom  live  above  fourscore.    1750  CHESTEHF.  Lett. 

|    (1792)  II.  ccxix.  345  An  Italian  book  ..  written  by  one  Al- 

I    berti  about  fourscore  or  a  hundred  years  ago.    1870  BRYANT 

\    Iliad  I.  n.  64  Nestor  who  came  To  war  on  Troy  with  four- 

I    score  ships  and  ten.    1871  MORLEV  Voltaire  (1886)  5  The 

i    fourscore  volumes  which  he  wrote  are  the  monument  . .  of  a 

^    new  renascence.      1878  O.  W.  HOLMES  School-boy  (18791 

1    73  Fourscore,  like  twenty,  has  its  tasks  and  toys. 

t  Fou'rscorth,  a.  0/>s.  [f.  FOURSCORE  a. :  see 
-TH.]  Eightieth. 

1571  GOLDING  Cah'in  on  Ps.  xlv.  i  In  the  fowerscorthe 
Psalme,  there  is  put  y"  plurall  nomber  (Lillyes).    1587  — 
I     De  Mornay  viii.  100  What  euidentnesse  or  certeintie  is  there 
|     in  the  Greeke  histories  afore  the  fourescorth  Olympiade. 
1657  Nortlfs  Plutarch  Add.  Lives  (1676)  2  (Constan(ine) 
!    Great  Britain,  of  which  he  was  the  fourscorth  King.     1713 
ADDisoN<7«<m//aMNo.  137  ?7  An  Aunt.  .who.  .is  supposed 
to  have  died  a  Maid  in  the  fourscorth  Year  of  her  Age. 
Foursenery,  var.  f.  of  FOHCENERY.  Obs. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  428  b/i  Madde  folke..were  de- 
lyuerd  fro  theyr  foursenerye  or  madnesse. 

Foursenyd,  var.  olforcened:  see  FORCENE. 
c  1500  Melusine  xlii.  315  They  that  are  foursenyd  with  yre. 
Foursome  (fo*-as^m),  a.  and  sb.  Sc.     [f.  FOUR 
a.  +  -SOME.]     A.  adj. 

1.  Four  (together).     Also  absol. 

15..    DOUGLAS  A'.  Hart  i.  198  The  fouresum   baid   and 
huvit  on  the  grene.    c  1560  A.  SCOTT  I'ortns  iS.  T.  S.)  ii.  145 
For,  wer  je  foursum  in  a  flok,  I  compt  3ow  no*  a  leik. 
b.  Used  for  the  nonce  as  adv. 

1875  MORRIS  jEneMvn.  509  Come  from  the  cleaving  of 
an  oak  with  foursome  driven  wedge. 

2.  Performed  by  four  persons  together. 

1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xxviti,  Dancing  full  merrily  in  the 
doubles  and  full  career  of  a  Scotch  foursome  reel.  1884  J. 
PAYNE  1001  AYs.  IX.  388  The  Murebbes  or  foursome  song 
occurs  once  only  in  the  Nights. 

B.  sb.  Golf.  A  match  in  which  four  persons  take 
part,  two  playing  on  each  side. 

1867  Cornh.  Mag.  Apr.  493  Perhaps  you  find  three  men 
who,  with  yourself,  will  make  a  good  foursome. 

Four-square,  a.  (adv.},  and  sb.    [f.  FOUR  a. 


FOURTEEN. 

A.  adj.   Having  four  equal  sides;  square. 

a  1300  Cursor  jl/.  19843  A  niikel  limien  ulath  four  squar 
Kaicii  dun,  him  thoght  wa->  (>ar.  1470-85  MALOKY  Arthur 
i.  iii.  There  was  sene  in  the  clurchcyard  ayenst  the  hyghe 
auller  a  grete  stone  four  square.  1523  FiTZfiKKB.  //usl: 
§  34  Whyte  wheate  is  lyke  polerdc  wheat e  in  the  bus.shell 
.  .and  the  eareis  foure-square.  1634  Sm  T.  HKKUUKT  Trot'. 
50  Adjoyning  is  another  foure-squarc  room.  174$  I'-'-'ZA 
\\VJWQOQ  Female Spect.  (1748)  II.  275  A  four-square  looking- 
glass.  1849  KUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  vi.  164  The  four-square 
keep  of  Gran  son. 

trans/,  and  _/?£".  1603  HOLLAND  Pin  tare  It's  Mor.  1304  Six- 
teene  is  a  number  quadrangular  or  foure-square.  1877  Dow- 
DEN  Shafts.  Prim.  vi.  135  Goneril  is.. the  more  incapable  of 
any  hatred  which  is  not  solid  and  four-square.  1886  LOWKI.L 
Whs.  (1890)  VI.  176  One  of  Aristotle's  four-square  men, 
capable  of  holding  his  own  in  whatever  field  he  may  be  cast 
b.  quasi-<u&.  In  a  square  form  or  position. 

c  1430  '/«'<?  Cookery-bks.  i.  46  Caste  by  )  e  cake  round  a- 
bowtc,  &.  close  hym  four-square.  1522-3  FITZHKRB.  Husb. 
§  13  Here  barleye.  .hathe  an  eare  thre  ynches  of  lengthe  or 
more,  sette  foure  square.  1852  TENNYSON  Deatlt  Dk, 
Wellington  39  That  tower  of  strength  Which  stood  four- 
square to  all  the  winds  that  blew  ! 

jig.  1845^6  TRENCH  Hnls,  Lect.  Ser.  i.  iii.  47  We  have  a 
Gospel  which  stands  four-square,  with  a  side  facing  each 
side  of  the  spiritual  world.  1877  L.  MORRIS  Epic  Hades 
in.  260  It  is  strength  To  live  four-square.  1884  WARFIELD 
in  Chr.  Tre&s,  Feb.  90/1  A  masterly  argument  . .  set  four- 
square against  all  possible  opposition. 

B.  sb.  A  figure  having  four  equal  sides. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xv.  241  A  fiuesquare  conteineth 
both  a  Fowersquare  and  a  Triangle.  1613  M.  RIDLEY 
Alftgn.  Bodies  32  You  may  forme  the  stone  . .  into  a  foure- 
square.  1696  TEMPLE  Ess.  iii.  §  2  fed.  4)  175  Peking  . .  is  a 
regular  Four-square;  the  Wall  of  each  side  is  six  Miles  in 
length.  1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnt.  <y  Corr.  (1888)  I. 
224  The  whole  roof  forms  the  base  of  the  steeple  in  a  four- 
square. 1844  UPTON  Pkysioglyphics  174  It  is  then  of  a  shape 
between  a  circle  and  four-square. 

Hence  f^ou T-squared///.  a.  =  FOUR-SQUARE  a. 
Also  Foursquare-wise  adv.,  forming  a  square. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vn.  ix.  78  He  Stude  schydand  ane 
four  squayr  akyne  tre.  153^  COVERDALE  La.ni.  iii.  9  He 
hath  stopped  vp  my  wayes  with  foure  squared  stones.  1551 
TURNER  Herbal  i.  O  ij,  Walwurt . .  hath  a  forsquared  stalk 
and  full  of  ioyntes.  1610  HOLLAND  Catndt-ris  Brit.  i.  701 
The  West  part,  is  compassed  in  with  a  uerie  faire  wall  and 
the  river  together,  fouresquarewise.  1694  MOLYNEUX  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  181  Our  Irish  Basaltes  is  composed  of 
Columns,  whereof  none  are  four-squared.  1708  MOTTEUX 
Rabelais  iv.  xl.  160  It  threw,  .four  squar'd  Steel  Boults. 
Fourteen  (fo<ut/-n,  foa'Jtm),  a.  and  sb.  Forms : 
i  f6owert6ne,  -tyne,  Nor  thumb.  -t6no,  2  fower- 
tene,  3  feo(u)wertene,  3  furten,  fourtine, 
south,  vourtene,  (6  fowertene\  4-6  foui\eHen, 
(4  faurten),  6—7  fourteene,  6-  fourteen.  [OE. 
ftowertene  *»  Qfris.faiwertine,  OS.  fiertein  (Du. 
vcerteiri))  QHG.farze/ian  (MHG.  vierzehen,  mod. 
Ger.  vierzehti),  ON.  fitirtan  (Sw.  fjorton,  Da. 
fjorten),  £>o\h..jidwdrtaihttn',  see  FOUR  and  -THEN.] 
The  cardinal  number  composed  of  ten  and  four, 
represented  by  the  symbols  14,  xiv,  or  XIV. 

A.  as  adj. 

1.  In  concord  with  the  sb.  expressed. 
c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  L  17  From  oferfaer  babilones 
wiS  to  crist  cneuresua  feower-teno.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  <  Rolls) 
5491  Aboute  vourtene  }er  king  |>er  after  he  nas.  1340  HAM- 
POLE  Pr.  Consc.  6552  Omang  alle  bat  bar  has  bene  sene,  I 
fynde  wryten  paynes  fourtene.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxxi. 
119  Whan  this  foureten  persones  were  come  to  Crete  the 
kynt;  made  theym  to  be  putte  wythin.  the  forsayd  house. 
1538  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (1875)  I.  79  Fowertene  yeares 
past.  1611  BIBLE  i  Chron.  xxv.  5  Fourteene  sonnes.  1751 
Affect.  Narr.  Wager  24  Our  ill-fated  Vessel  struck  abaft  on 
a  sunken  Rock,  in  fourteen  Fathom  Water.  1894  C.  W. 
BOASE  Keg.  Coll.  Exon.  p.  xxxii,  The  fellowships  were., 
tenable  for  rather  less  than  fourteen  years. 

fb.  (A}  fourteen  night  (rarely  fourteen  day}\ 
a  fortnight.  Obs. 

a  xooo  Laws  of  Ine  §  55  Op-&et  feowertyne  niht  ofer 
Eastron.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  123  Easter  dci  be  nu  biS  to 
dei  on  fowertene  niht.  c  1205  LAY.  28236  Ah  feowertene 
niht  fulle  pere  leei  J>a  uerde.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  65/406 
And  fourtene  ni3t  bare -aft  ur- ward.  >477  Surtees  Misc. 
(1888)  27  The  purpressures  come  in  this  day  xiiij  day.  1561 
HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  39  Do  this  a  fourten  night  and  it 
shall  auoyde.  1726  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  /0  C'tess 
Mar  15  Apr.,  I  have  been  confined  this  four  teen-night  to 
one  floor. 

2.  With  ellipsis  of  sb. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxliv.  303  With  other  tounes 
fortresses  and  vyllages  in  to  the  nombre  of  fourtene.  1592 
SKAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jul.  i,  iii.  13-14  He  lay  fourteene  of  my  teeth 
.  .shee's  not  fourteene.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr,  N.  T.  Matt. 
1. 14,  I  reduce  them  to  fourteen  in  the  recitation,  for  memory- 
sake.  1818  SCOTT  Heart  Midi,  viii,  A  tall  gawky  silly- 
looking  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

f3.   =  FOURTEENTH  a.  Obs. 

1*1300  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  App.  xx.  261  In  be  kinges  fourtebe 
•(ere  [v.r.  fourtene  }eer  of  be  kyng]  hure  sone  henri  com  Of 
king  dauid  of  scotlond.  c  1430  Freemasonry  245  The  fourtene 
artycul  . .  Scheweth  the  mayster  how  he  schal  don.  1553 
WILSON  Rhetorike  (1567)  35  a,  The  fowertene  of  Julie. 

4.  Comb.,  as  fourteen-foot  «.,  fourteen  feet  in 
length ;  four  teen-gun  a.,  (a  vessel)  carrying  four- 
teen guns;  f  fourteen-shilling  piece  the  Scottish 
•  merk*  (see  quot.  1695). 

1695  Act  Priv.  Counc.  Scot,  in  Cochran-Patrick  Rec. 
Coinage  S\.ot.  II.  252  The  value  of  thretteen  shilling  four 
pennies  was  never  put  upon  the  merk  peice  after  they  were 
raised  to  fourteen  shilling,  neither  were  they  tearmed 
theraftcr  nierk  peices  but  fourteen  shilling  peice^.  x86z 
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LATHAM  Channel  1st.  III.  xvii.  (cd.  2)  400  A  fourtecn-gun 
schooner  . .  *ome    boats,    and    forty    men    constituted    the 
authority.     1890   HOUDREWOOD    Col.    Reformer  u8gn    120 
A  fourteen-foot  whip  in  your  hand. 
B.  as  sb. 

1.  The  abstract  number  fourteen. 

c  1050  Uyrhtfirtlis  llaiuiboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  302 
Twia  seofon  beoS  feowertyne. 

t  2.  A  fourteen  shilling  piece  :  see  A.  4.   Obs. 

1693  Sc.  Prcsbyt.  Elm/.  (1738)  129  The  Preacher  seeing 
him  in  Church,  took  a  Fourteen  out  of  his  Pocket. 

3.  //.  Candles  fourteen  to  the  pound. 

1883  Goole  Weekly  Times  14  Sept.  4/5  Dip  Caudles  (Four- 
teens). 

Fourteener  (fo»Jt/-nai).    [f.  prec.  +  -ER  i.] 

a.  A  poem  of  fourteen  lines.  rare~l.  b.  A 
line  of  fourteen  syllables.  Also  attrib. 

1829  LAMB  Let.  to  Procter  xvii.  157  Study  that  sonnet  .. 
and  was  this  a  fourteener  to  be  rejected  by  a  trumpery 
annual?  1884  SAINTSUL'KY  Ess.  Eng.  Lit.  (1891)350  Few 
men  manage  the  long  'fourteener'  witli  middle  rhyme 
better  than  Lockhart.  1887  —  Hist.  Elizab.  Lit.  i.  9  The 
attempt  to  arrange  the  old  and  apparently  almost  indigenous 
'eights  and  sixes'  into  fourteener  lines  and  into  alternate 
fourteeners  and  Alexandrines. 

Fourteenth  ^f<KitfnJ>,  fooutmb  ,  a.  and  sb. 
Forms :  I  fSowert^rfSa,  -teoSSa,  3  fourteothe, 
fowrtutSe,  3-4  four-,  south,  vourtepe,  fourtend, 
(3  four-,  fortend;,  4  faurtend,  fourtenfe, 
-teneth,  6-  fourteenth.  [OE.  fiowerteoda,  f. 
feowertyne  FOURTEEN  on  the  analogy  of  teoSa 
tenth.  (For  the  subsequent  history  of  the  forms 
cf.  FIFTEENTH.)]  The  ordinal  numeral  belonging 
to  the  cardinal  fourteen. 

A.  adj.    in  concord  with  sb.  expressed ;   also 
ellipt.     Fourteenth  part :    one  of  1 4  equal  parts 
into  which  a  whole  is  divided. 

cgoo  tr.  Bxdtis  Hist.  \.  iv.  (1890)  32  Se  wa;s  feowerteoba 
fram  Agusto  (ram  casere.  ?  a  1000  Martyraloginm  82  On 
bone  feowerteo^San  da;^  b;es  monies  bi<5  para  hali^ra 
browung  sancte  Victores  ond  sancte  Coronan.  a  1225 
Juliana.  79  J?e  fowrtu'Se  Kalende  of  mearch  hit  is  seo35en. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  408  pe  vourte^e  day  of  Jenyuer  vor 
honger  banne  hii  wende.  c  1300  St.  Brandan  331  The 
thretteoth  [brother]  fram  the  to  the  ylle  of  ankres  schal 
wende,  And  the  fourteothe  to  helle  al  quic.  1340  HAMPOLE 
Pr.  Cause.  6581  pe  fourtend  payne  despayre  es  cald.  1579 
FULKE  Heskins  Par!.  181  The  fourteenth  Chapter  ex- 
poundeth  the  same  text.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  u. 
vii.  §  3  The  fourteenth  of  Nisan  was  passed  before  the 
sanctification  of  the  Temple  was  finished.  1805  W.  SAUNDKRS 
Min.  Waters  18  Aquatic  trees  . .  contain  only  about  a  four- 
teenth part  of  their  weight  of  solid  matter.  1861  M.  PATTISON 
Ess.  (1889)  I.  44  The  massive  and  imposing  style  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

B.  sb.  a.  A  fourteenth  part.     b.  Mas.  The  oc- 
tave or  replicate  of  the  seventh. 

'597  MORLEY  Introd.  Kins.  71  Fhi.  Which  distances  make 
discord?  Ma.  A  ninth,  aleuenth,  a  fourteenth,  etc.  1800 
YOUNG  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  59  Its  transverse  diameter  must 
be  diminished  one-fourteenth,  .of  an  inch. 

Hence  Pourteentlily  adv.,  in  the  fourteenth 
place. 

a.  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  III.  (1704)  322/1 
Fourteenthly,  They  ought  to  Sign  Estimates.  1691-8 
NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  III.  170  And  Fourteenthly, 
That  our  Blessed  Lord  himself  was  thus  treated. 

Fourth.  ;.fo-uj>),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  i  f6or1Sa, 
feowertSa,  A'orthumb.  fearfla,  (2  forUe),  2-3 
feorUe,  (3  feorthe,  foerth,  south.  veorUe),  3-4 
ferpe,  south.  verp(e.  flerp(e,  (4  flrpe,  5  flrthe), 
3-5  fe(e)rthe,  3-6  forth,  (3-4  feirth,  ferith, 
feurth,  furth,  flrth),  4-5  furthe,  (furpe,  forthe, 
fourpe,  -the),  3-6  ferd(e,  (3-4  feird,  south. 
veorde,  4  feyrd,  fyrde,  furde,  6  Sc.  faird),  4-6 
ford(e,  4-7  fourt(e,  (4  fowrte,  forte),  5-6 
fowerth,  (5  faw-,  fowrith,  fowrth(e),  3-  fourth. 
[OE.  ftorSa,  corresp.  to  OS.  forfto  (Do.  viertie), 
QHG.farJo  (MHG.  viiriie,  mod.G.  vierte},  ON. 
fi6rHe  (Sw.,  Dn.  fjerdc)  :-OTeut.  *fi(f}(w~]or]>o-n- 
repr.  Com.  Aryan  *qetitrlo-  or  *qetwrlo-,  whence 
Skr.  caturtha,  OS1.  cetvrUft,  Or.  Tt'rapros,  L. 
quartusl\  The  ordinal  numeral  belonging  to  the 
cardinal  four. 
A.  adj. 

1.  In  concord  with  the  sb.  expressed. 
Fourth  estate  :  see  ESTATE  sir.  7  b. 

£950 Lintlisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiv.  25  Bill  feorSa  waccen  nffihtes. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Ham.  \  \  Honora  patrem  tuum  et  matrem  tuam 
bet  wes  be  feowerSe  heste  bet  godalmihti  het.  f  1250  Gat, 
fr  Ex.  157  ForS  glod  ois  feroe  dais  11131,  (So  cam  fie  fifte  dais 
lijt.  cissp  R.  BRUNNE  Cliron.  (1810)  82  In  his  ferbe  sere 
he  went  tille  Aluerton.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  v.  2007  The 
furthe  day  fell  all  be  fuerse  wyndes.  1486  Bk.  St.  A/tans 
Ejb,  The  fowrith  yere  a  Stagge  call  hym  by  any  way. 
1588  A.  KING  tr.  CauhM  Catecli.  109  Euerie  fourt  ferie 
(callid  wenesday).  1637-50  Ro\y  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  127  The 
ferd  Acte  condemned  the  Presbiterie  as  ane  judgement  not 
allowed  by  the  King's  law.  1674  PLAYFOHD  Skill  Mus.  II.  112 
For  the  Tuning  of  your  Violin,  .the  Bass  or  Fourth  String 
is  called  G  sol  re  ut. 

2.  With  ellipsis  of  the  sb. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Hotn.  39  J>at  forSe  is  bat  bu  scalt  wakien  for 
bines  drihtenes  luue.  a  1300  Ten  Commandnt.  33  in  E.  E.  /'. 
(1862)  16  pe  verb,  loue  bi  neUbore  as  bine  owe  bodi.  1377 
LANGI..  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  294  pe  fierthe  is  a  fortune  bat  florissh- 
eth  be  soule  Wyth  sobrete  fram  all  synne.  1435  Notting- 
ham Rce.  II.  360  And  ilk  of  thru  payis,  iiiji.  vnj<£,  and  y 


FOURTH. 

forte,  iijs.     1562  BULLEVN  Bk.  Simples  52  b,  It  is  hollc  and 
dric,  in  the  thirde  degree,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fowerth.     1660  STURMY  Mariner's  .Mag.  I.  33  Three  Right 
I    Lines  being  given,  To  find  a  fourth  in  proportion  to  them. 

b.  esp.  with  ellipsis  of  'clay'.     The  fourth  (of 
July)  U.S.,  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 


VI.  202  This  is  what  may  be  called  the  Fourth  of  July 
period  of  our  history.  1891  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  74 
As  I  write  I  picture,  here  in  my  lonely  study,  bright  Fourths 
of  June.  1894  IVestm.  Gaz.  2  Jan.  6/1  The  amounts  pass- 
ing through  on  the  4ths  of  the  months  for  1893. 

3.  Fourth  fart,  \deal:  one  of  four  equal  parts 
into  which  a  thing  may  be  divided.  See  also 
FARTHINODEAL. 

c  1000  Affs.  Gosp.  Luke  iii.  i  Feorban  dailes  rica.  c  1350 
[see  DEALS^.'  i  b].  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  ix.  593  For  gif  thai 
fled,  thai  vist  that  thai  Suld  nocht  weill  ferd  part  get  away. 
?  a  1400  Mortc  A  rth.  946  The  fourtedele  a  furlange  be-twene 
bis  he  walkes.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxiii.  221  Yet 
saw  I  neuer  the  ferth  part  of  the  wynge  fyght.  1583  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  v.  35  Two  buts  of  wine 


:iy  said  father's  estate,  one-fourth  part  of  t 

parts  I  give  and  bequeath  [etc.]. 

1.  The  fraction  indicated  by  a  unit  in  the  fourth 
place  in  the  sexagesimal,  decimal,  or  any  other 
system  of  fractional   notation  having  a   constant 
modulus.      Hence,  in  Scotland,  a  weight  of  ac- 
count, =  TnnfTTV  <'-e-  J-:-24')  of  a  grain  Scots. 

1594  BujNDEVir,  Exerc.  i.  xxvii.  (ed.  7)  65  They  divide 
every  whole  thing  that  had  no  usuall  parts  into  60  minutes, 
and  every  minute  into  60  seconds,  and  every  second  into 
60  thirds,  and  so  forth  into  60  fourths,  fifths,  sixths  [etc.]. 
1604  froclam.  James  1.  in  Ruding  Coinage  Gt.  Brit.  (1840) 
I.  363  Pieces  of  Gold..v.i.  i  denier  23  grains  7  primes 
18  seconds,  8  thirds,  loj  fourths.  1608  R.  NORTON  tr.  Sttmifi 
Disme  Cij,  3  (')  7  (-)  s(3)  9(*),  that  is  to  say,  3  Primes, 
7  Seconds,  5  Thirds,  9  Fourths  ..  of . .  valew.  1674  JEAKE 
Arilh.  (1696)  209  As  to  set  down  3  Fourths,  and  4  Fifths, 
thus,  0,00034. 

2.  =  Fourth  part. 

1741  tr.  D'Argctis  Chinese  Lett.  xxxi.  229  The  idle  Fables 
and  gross  Lyes,  with  which  Three-fourths  of  the  European 
Authors  stuff  their  Works.  1892  E.  K.  BLYTH  in  Law 
Times  XCIII.  489/1  The  cases  requiring  pleadings  are  not 
more  at  the  outside  than  a  fourth  of  the  contested  cases. 

8.  Mus.  A  tone  four  diatonic  degrees  above  or 
below  any  given  tone  ;  the  interval  between  any 
tone  and  a  tone  four  degrees  distant  from  it ;  the 
harmonic  combination  of  two  such  tones. 

1597  MOHLKV  Introd.  Mus.  71  Phi.  Which  distances  make 
discord  or  dissonant  sounds?  Ma.  All  such  as  doe  not 
make  concords  :  as  a  second,  a  fourth.  1674  PLAVFOKIJ 
Skill  Mm.  i.  v.  20  This  Rule  serves  for  the  rising  of  Fourths 
or  Fifths,  etc.  1788  CAVALLO  in  Phil,  Trans.  LXXVIII. 
238  When  those  sounds  are  considered  with  respect  to  the 
first,  they  arc  called,  .the  prime  or  key-note,  .fourth,  fourth 
major,  [etc.].  1869  OUSELEY  Ctmnterp.  ii.  6  The  fourth, 
which  in  strict  counterpoint  is  always  treated  as  a  discord. 
1879  GROVE  Diet.  Mus.  I.  s.  v.,  Fourth  is  an  interval 
comprising  two  whole  tones  and  a  semitone.  It  is  called 
a  fourth  because  four  notes  are  passed  through  in  going 
from  one  extreme  of  the  interval  to  the  other. 
4.  pi.  Articles  of  the  fourth  degree  in  quality. 
1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  tr  Cl.  186  Crown  glass  is 
sold,  according  to  its  quality,  under  four  different  denomin- 
ations—firsts, seconds,  thirds,  and  fourths.  1890  Dailv 
Xews  7  Jan.  2/7  Butter  . .  classified  as  follows  :—  Firsts,  o ; 
seconds,  9 ;  thirds,  36  ;  fourths,  9. 
1 5-  fly  fourths :  by  fours.  Obs. 
c  1430  Art  ofNombrynge  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  17  First  thow  most 
compt  the  figures  by  fourthes,  that  is  to  sey  in  the  place  ol 
thousandes. 

C.  Comb. :  fourth- born  a.,  that  is  born  fourth  ; 
Fourth-day,  the  name  given  by  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  Wednesday;  fourth-hand  a. , 
that  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  four  persons  ; 
fourth  wheel  (see  quot.). 

'559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Clarence  viii,  The  'fowerth  borne. 
1592  WARNER  AU.  Stiff,  vm.  xi.  196  Gylford  Dudly  fourth- 
borne  Sonne  vnto  Northumberland  Had  married  her.  1697 
S.  SEWALL  Diary  14  Sept.  (1878)  I.  459  'Fourth-day  was  a 
storm,  else  might  -have  husbanded  it  so  as  to  have  come  to 
Rehoboth  that  night.  1820  I.  H.  WIFFEN  in  A.  A.  Watts 
Life  A.  Watts\\y&v  I.  102  She  . .  must  necessarily  lay  the 
matter  before  the  monthly  meeting  next  fourth  day.  1599 
MARSTON  Sea.  Villanie  \.  ii.  176  Tail'd,  and  retail'd,  till  to 
the  pedlers  packe,  The  "  fourth-hand  ward-ware  comes.  1884 
BRITTEN  Watch  and  Clockm.,  'Fourth.  Wheel,  the  wheel  in 
a  watch  that  drives  the  escape  pinion,  and  to  the  arbor  of 
which  the  seconds  hand  is  attached. 

b.  Prefixed  to  certain  sbs.,  as  class,  form,  rate, 
etc.  forming  a  comb,  which  is  used  attrib.  and 
passes  occas.  into  an  ai/j.,  and  through  the  absolute 
use  into  a  sb.  Fourtk-chiss  matter  ( U.  S.  Postal 
systeni),  matter  containing  merchandise. 

1689    Loud.   Gaz.   No.    2453/2   Their   Majesties  Ship  the 

Nonsuch,  a  small  fourth  "Rate  of  36  Guns.     1694  laid.  No. 

3021/3  This  day  were  Launched  . .  two  new  fourth  Rate 

Ships.      1857  HUGHES   Tom  Brffltfn  i.  vi.  The  fourth  form 

are  uncertain  in  their  belief.     Ibid.  i.  vii.  [A]  fourth-form 

boy.     1889  Advance  (Chicago)  7  Mar.  190  More  sham  than 

school,  taught  by  fourth-rate  teachers,  because  they  are  cheap. 

Hence  Pon-rtWy  adv.,  in  the  fourth  place,  f  for 

the  fourth  time. 

1526  Pilgr.   Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  8b,  Fourthly  they 


FOUR- WENT. 

must  truse  onely  in  the  grace  &  mercy  of  god.  1613  SVLVES- 
TKK  (title),  Du  Bartas  his  Deuine  Weekes  and  Workes  .. 
Now  fourthly  corr :  and  augm.  1773  Ann.  Reg.  247/2 
Fourthly,  Because  [etc.]. 

Fourvey(e,  var.  of  FORVAY  v.  Obs. 

Pour-went,  a.  dial.  [f.  FOUK  +  went,  pa.  pple. 
of  WEND  to  turn.]  Only  in  four-went  way'.s,  a  point 
where  four  roads  meet. 

1777  T.  FISHER  Kent.  Tra-j.  Comp.  (1787)  50  This  lane  will 
bring  the  traveller  to  a  four-went  way.  i86j  Monthly 
Packet  June  609  A  'four-want-way',  where  suicides  were 
buried  in  times  past. 

FoUT-wh.eel.    A  four-wheeled  carriage. 

1848  CLOUGH  Bothie  \.  45  In  the  four  wheel  they  drove  to 
the  place  of  the  clansmen's  meeting.  1859  HUGHES  Scour- 
ing It'.  Horse  vi.  119,  I  would  go  behind  in  the  four-wheel. 

Fou'r-wheeled,  a.  [f.  FOUR  a.  +  WHEEL  sb. 
+  -ED  -.]  Having  or  running  upon  four  wheels. 

1622  in  Crt.  f,  Times  Jos.  7(1849)  II.  327  One  [proclama- 
tion] against  four-wheeled  carts  or  waggons,  that  with  their 
weight  mar  and  tear  the  highways.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  ix. 
286  Scarce  twenty  four-wheel'd  cars,  compact  and  strong, 
The  massy  load  could  bear.  1865  TROLLOPE  Beltott  Est.  i. 
14  The  four-wheeled  carriage,  .came  to  the  door. 

trans/.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  (1890)  230  She  might 
pull  up  some  distance  short  of  the  castle,  and  leave  the  ass 
at  a  cottage  before  joining  her  four-wheeled  friends. 

Four- whee'ler.  [f.  FOUB  +  WHEEL  si.  +  -EB  1 .] 
A  vehicle  with  four  wheels ;  esp.  a  four-wheeled 
hackney  carriage. 

1846  JAS.  TAYLOR  Upper  Canada.  26  Farmers'  wives  .. 
enter  the  market  with  their  neat  four-wheeler  and  pair. 
1860  All  Year  Round  No.  44.  415  A  four-wheeler  is  let  to 
a  driver  for  about  twelve  shillings  a  day.  1874  W.  BLACK 
Princ.  Thulc  x,  He,  having  sent  on  all  their  luggage  by  a 
respectable  old  four-wheeler,  got  into  the  hansom  beside  her. 

t  FOUS,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  I  ftis,  3-3  fus,  (3 
fuus,  fuss),  3-5  fous,  (south,  vous(e).  [OE.  /its 
=  OS./iis,  OHG./«;w,ON./a'w:-OTeut.  *funso- 
:— pre-Teut.  *pnt-lo-,  f.  root  *pent-,  font-,  pnt-  to 
go,  set  out ;  cf.  FIND,  FAND,  FOUND  vbs.~\  Eager, 
ready.  Const,  with  of,  to,  and  inf. 

Beovjnl/(Z.)  1805  Waeron  aeSelingas  eft  to  leodum  fuse  to 
farenne.  c  1200  ORMIN  16997  He  wass  fus  to  lernenn.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  21881  He  sends  us  bis  all  in  warning . .  Of  vr  saul 
to  be  ai  fus.  Ibid.  23749  P6  nexs  es  a>  to  nlthes  fus.  1460 
Lybeaus  Disc.  288  To  dele  ech  man  rappes  Ever  he  was  fous. 

Hence  Forrse  ».,  intr.  and  trans.,  to  hasten. 

Substituted  in  the  later  text  of  Layamon  11.  19546  and 
29780  for  FUSE  (u). 

Fousie,  -y :  see  FOWSIE. 

Fous;s)on,  Fousty,  obs.  ff.  FOISON,  FUSTY. 

t  Foutch.  Obs.  [Cf.  fouchon,  FALCHION.]  ?  = 
FALCHION. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Matcns,  a  foutch,  a 
kinde  of  sword. 

Fonth  (f«J>).  Se.  Also  6  foutht,  fowith,  6-8 
fowth.  [Sc.  form  of  FULTB.]  Fullness,  plenty, 
t  Atfout/i :  in  plenty. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  in.  xiii,  Thow  sail  haue  fouth  of 
sentence  and  not  scant.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III. 
509  Of  neidfull  thing  weill  furneist  all  at  fouth.  1723  RAM- 
SAY Gentle  Sheph.  I.  i,  I.  .took  a  fouth  O'  sweetest  kisses 
frae  her  glowing  mouth.  1837  R.  NICOLL  Poems  (1842)  84 
The  earth  has  fouth  o'  trusty  hearts. 

Foutre,  f  outer  (fc'tsj).  Forms  :  6-7  footra, 
footre,  fowtre,  7  foutra,  foutree,  foutir,  9  (outer. 
[a.  OF.  foutre  -.-L./utuere  (the  inf.  used  subst.X] 

1.  In  phrases,  a  foutre  for,  (to  care)  not  afouler. 


1612  FLETCHER  Sea  Voy.  v.  i,  Therefore  footra,  When  I  am 
full,  let  'em  hang  me,  I  care  not.  1638  SUCKLING  GoMins  in. 
(1646)  26  Shall  I  so  1— why  then  foutree  for  the  Guise.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xvii.  17  He  leaves  her  alone  to  romp  idly, 
cares  not  a  fouler. 

2.  Applied  contemptuously  to  persons. 

1780-1808  J.  MAYNE  Siller  Gun  in.  xxv,  The  astonish'd 
tailor  . .  swearing  he  was  better  stuff  Than  sick  a  fouler. 
1786  Harvest  Rig'm  R.  Chambers'  Pop.  Poems  Scotl.  (1862) 
50  A  sutor,  Most  manfully  about  does  lay— A  tough  auld 
fouler.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple(\W>j)  145  O'Brien  declared 
that  he  was  a  liar,  and  a  cowardly  /outre. 

t  FOTTty,  a.  Obs.  Also  futie.  [Sc.  f.  of  FOOTY 
a.1]  =  FOOTY  a.l 

1722  HAMILTON  Wallace  XH.  vi.  353  He.  .beat  out  another 
r°ulv  Rascal's  Brains.  1783  R.  FORBES  Poems  in  Buchan 
Dial.  31  Then  to  blame  me  Is  fuliean*  mislear'd. 

Fovea  (ffr-rta).  Anat.,  Zool.,  Bot.  [a.  L./ovm 
small  pit.]  A  small  depression  or  pit ;  esp.  a  de- 
pression of  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

1849  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Bfrw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  7.  364  A 
. .  lurrow  . .  beginning  behind  Ihe  eye  . .  terminating  in  a 
deeper  fovea,  and  with  a  foveola  near  the  centre.    1882 
VINES  Sachs  Bot.  480  In  consequence  of  cell-division,  .the 
sporangium  soon  appears  as  a  swelling  in  Ihe  fovea 
•  Fo-veable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  prec.  + -ABLE.] 
1541  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.,  Other  [bones]  be 
foueable  or  holow. 

Foveal  (fo-«-vftl),  a.  [f.  FOVEA  +  -AL.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  or  situated  in  a  fovea.  In  recent  Diets. 

Foveate  (to-VMt),  a.  [f.  FOVEA  +  -ATE  2.]  = 
next.  1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

Foveated  (fiw'vzV'ted),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  '.] 
Anat.,  Zool.,  Bot.  Marked  with  fovere,  pitted. 

1846  HARDY  in  Proc.  Seriu.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  T4  196 
Thorax  . .  less  deeply  fovealed  al  the  base.  1883  Quoin's 
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Meat.  Diet.  s.v.  Vaccination,  There  is  then  left  a  cicatrix, 
which  is  circular,  somewhat  depressed,  fovealed,  etc. 

t  Fo'vent,  a.  Obs.  rare'1,  [ad.  ~L.fovent-em, 
pr.  pple.  oifovere  to  keep  warm.]  Producing  plea- 
sant or  salutary  warmth. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  u.  (1634)  272  All  Starres  haue 
a  certain  fovent  heate. 

II  Foveola  (fira-tHa).  [L.  dim.  of  FOVEA.]  A 
small  fovea.  1849  [see  FOVEA]. 

Foveolate  (fifcT0Ul),  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ATE.] 

Marked  with  little  depressions  or  pits ;  pitted. 

1848  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  6.  289 
The  back  flattened,  foveolate. 

Foveolated  (f^'vtfk'ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ED.]  =  FOVEOLATE. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  168  Foveolated 
thorax.  1847  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  249 
Head  oblong-ovate,  .obsoletely  foveolated  on  the  forehead. 

Foveole  (f^-vi^l).  [ad.  L.  foveola :  see  FO- 
VEOLA.] A  foveola  ;  in  Bot.  '  the  perithecium  of 
certain  fungals'  (Treas.  Bot.  1866). 

Fovilla  (fovi'la).  Bot.  [mod.Lat.,  used  by  Lin- 
naeus in  1 766  (Syst.  Nat.  II.  6).]  The  substance 
contained  in  the  pollen-cells. 


uses  the  word  fa _  —  _ 

an  alteration  of /avilla,  suggested  by  the  word/were  to 
cherish,  which  actually  occurs  in  the  context  in  ed.  1766. 

1793  MARTYN  Lane.  Dot.,  Fovilla,  a  fine  substance,  im- 
perceptible to  the  naked  eye,  exploded  by  the  pollen  in  the 
anthers  of  flowers.  1816  KEITH  Phys.  Bot.  114  Emitting  a 
subtile  and  elastic  vapour,  or  sort  of  fovilla  which  swims  on 
the  surface.  1870  BENTLEY  Bot.  255  The  matter  contained 
within  the  coat  or  coats  of  the  pollen-cell  is  called  the  fovilla. 

tFow,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  foe.  [a.  ON./dga  :  see 
FAY  V.*]  trans.  To  clean,  cleanse  (out).  Alsoyf^. 

13. .  Sir  Sexes  1120  (MS.  A.)  Beter  be-come  be  iliche,  For 
to  fowen  an  olde  diche  panne  for  to  be  dobbed  kni?t.  c  1350 
Mid.  MS.  in  Arckxolofia  XXX.  351  Chyldys  vryne  J>in  ere 
fowe,  And  helpe  pin  ere  on  a  throwe.  c  1440  Jacob  s  Well 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  266  Take  mekenes  in  herte,  &  pat  schal  fowyn 
out  all  trouble  and  vnreste.  1530  PALSGR.  557/2  Thou 
shake  eale  no  bullered  fysshe  wilh  me,  tyll  thou  wasshe  thy 
handes,  for  thou  hast  fowed  a  gonge  late.  1633  T.  ADAMS 
Exp.  2  Peter  i.  10  They  are  only  good,  when  on  the  sabbath 
day  they  are  fowing  tap-houses. 

Hence  f  Fowing  vbl.  sb.  Also  f  Fewer,  one 
who  cleanses. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  174/2  Foware,  or  clensare  of  donge, 
as  gongys,  and  ober  lyke,  fimarius,  oblitor.  Ibid.  175/1 
Fowynge,  or  clensynge,  emundacio.  1636  JAMES  Iter  Lane. 
(Chetham  Soc.)  9  note,  He  had  found  six  thousand  infanls' 
heads  in  the  foing  of  his  fish  ponds. 

Fow,  var.  of  Fou  a.  Sc.,  full,  drunk. 

+  Fow(e.   Obs.     A  kind  of  fur.     See  FAW  a.  2. 

Fowage,  var.  of  FEUAGE,  Obs. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  V.  ccxli.  351/2  This  fowage  . . 
sbulde  have  been  well  worthe  every  yere  a  xii  thousand  from 
euery  fyer  to  have  payed  yerely  a  franke.  1529  RASTKLL 
Pastymc,  Hist.  Brit.  (i8n}_225  He  levyed  a  fowage  in 
Guyan  agaynst  the  myndes'of  the  lordes.  1592  WYRLEV 
Artiiorie  84  Wanting  which  a  fowage  was  desierd  To  pay 
the  soldiers  for  this  lourney  hierd.  16x1  SPEED  I/ist.  Gt. 
Brit.  ix.  xii.  §  136  The  Prince  of  Wales  had.  .propounded a 
demaund  for  fowage,  or  of  money  to  be  leuied  by  the  Chim- 
ney. 1834  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  ist  Pt.  Artcvelae  u.  vi,  What 
were  the  fowage  and  the  subsidies  When  bread  was  but  four 
mites  lhat's  now  a  groat  ? 

Fowayle,  -el,  obs.  ff.  of  FUEL. 

Fowe,  var.  of  FAW  a.  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  of  FEW  a. 

Fowie,  a.  Sc.    [f.  fcrw,  FULL.]    Jolly-looking. 

1590  A.  HUME  Hymns,  fyc.  (1832)  9  Why  monethly  the 
Moone  renewes  hir  hew  and  homes  so  paill,  Why  monethlie 
hir  fowie  face  is  round  and  lightned  haill. 

tFowker.  Obs.  [a.  (jet. fucker:  see  FOGGER, 
FOOKEH.]  A  capitalist,  financier. 

1630  R.  Johnsons  Kingd.  fy  Commit],  72  Some  great 
Fowker  or  Ag^ent  for  a  whole  kmgdome. 

t  Fowkm.  Obs.  rare  - '.   =  FART  sb. 

la  1600  Turnament  of  Totenliam  89  He  gurde  so  fast  bis 
gray  mare,  That  she  lete  a  fowkyn  fare  At  the  rerewarde. 

Fowl  (foul),  sb.  Forms  :  I  fusel,  -ol,  -ul,  2-3 
fu}el,  -hel,  -wel,  south,  vuhel,  3-4  fojel,  south. 
vojel,  (3  feo;el,  fohjel),  4-5  foghel,  -il(l,  -ul, 
(4  fughil,  foxl,  -ul,  foujd,  -ul,  fuxl,  fuxol, 
-ul,  5  foghle),  3-7  foul(e,  3-4  fou-,  fowel, 
(south,  vowel),  fuel,  4  fule,  (fouul),  5  f(e)wle, 
-ylle,  4-7  fowle,  6-  fowl.  [Com.  Teutonic ;  OE. 

fugel,  fugol,  fugul  str.  masc.  =  OFris.  fugel,  OS. 

fugol  (Du.  vogtl),  OHG.  fogal  (MHG.  and  Ger. 
vogel),  ON./ugl  (Svr./tgel,  Da./«^/),  Goth./«^/j 
:— OTeut.  *foglo-z,  fuglo-z ;  usually  believed  to  be 
a  dissimilated  form  of  *floglo-,  fluglo-,  f.  Jlug-  to 
FLY  ;  cf.  the  OE.  adj.  fluzol '  fugax ',  and  the  form 

fluglas  heofun  in  the  Kushworth  Gloss.  Matt.  xiii. 
32,  rendering  volncrcs  cseli ;  the  Lindisf.  gloss  has 

flezende,  the  Wessex  gospel  fit/lias,] 

The  forms  containing  x  are  from  the  Cotton  MS.  of  the 
Cursor  Mundi ',  perh.  miscopied  from  an  original  which  had 
3  (or  possibly  p). 

1.  Any  feathered  vertebrate  animal ;  =  BIRD  2 
(q.v.  with  note  attached).  Now  rare  exc.  collect. 

Beowul/ ^218  (Gr.)  Gewat  ba  ofer  waejholm  winde  jefysed 
flpta  famixheals  fuxle  gelicosl.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosf.  Malt, 
viii.  20  Foxas  habbaj  holu  and  heofenan  fujlas  \f  1160 
Hatton  fugeles]  nest,  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  81  A  vuhel  com 


FOWL. 

flon  from  houene  into  orSe.  111225  Ancr.  R,  298  We 
speken  of  fuwelene  cunde,  pet  beoS  iefned  to  ancre.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  621  Fiss  on  sund,  and  fouxl  on  flight.  1340 
Aycnb.  254  pe  herte  is  ase  be  uo!)el  bet  wolde  vly  to  his 
wylle.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  VH.  188  Tharfor  he  slepit  as 
foul  on  twist.  CI45O  Mirour  Saluacioun  1002  Tni  son 
wham  we..sekeals  foghil  the  day.  1526  Pil^r.  /'fr/.(W. 
de  W.  1531)  2  b,  Fowles,  &  all  other  creatures,  .hath  place 
depuled.  .to  them.  1597  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  4-  Sltie  460, 
I  leuir  haue  euer  Ane  foule  in  hand,  or  tway,  Nor  seand  ten 
fleand  About  me.  1509  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  u.  iii.  95  Stalke 
on,  stalke  on,  the  foule  sits.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  213  To  defend  them  from  Eagles  and  other  ravening 
Fowls.  1640  FULLER  Joseph's  Coat,  David's  Punishm. 
xxii.  (18671  235,  1  for  your  fowls  of  Phasis  do  not  care, 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  xxv,  I  saw  a  great  fowl,  like  a  hawk, 
sit  upon  a  iree.  1791  CowfER  Iliad  xvn.  293  And  the  fowls 
sate  with  his  flesh. 

collect.  1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  vi.  Ixv,  The  fearefull 
Fowle  all  prostrate  to  her  power.  1603  CAMDEN  Rein.  (1637)  i 
Stored  with  infinite  delicale  fowle.  1769  GOLDSM.  Rom. 
Hist.  (1786)  II.  273ln  this  was  served  up.  .seven  thousand 
fowl  of  the  most  valuable  kinds.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew. 
xvi,  All  the  fowl  of  heaven  were  flocking  to  the  feast, 
f  b.  In  narrower  sense  :  Winged  game.  Obs. 

1646  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857^  I.  252  Sometimes  we  shot  at 
fowls  and  other  birds  :  nothing  came  amiss.  1763  H.  WAL- 
POI.E  Venue's  Anted.  Paint.  III.  85  In  the  great  anti- 
chamber  [at  Chatsworth]  are  several  dead  fowl  over  the 
chimney  finely  executed. 

fo.  With  some  modifying  addition  ;  as,  fowl  of 
chase,  flight,  game,  prey,  ravin.  Obs. 

c  1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  Foules  323  The  foules  of  ravyne 
Were  hyest  set.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xn.  vi. 
(1495)  416  The  owle  semyth  lyke  to  foules  of  pray,  c  1420 
Citron.  Vilod.  280  Wyld  besles  and  folys  of  fly«.  1485 
CAXTON  Paris  fy  V.  26  Faulcens  and  many  other  fowles  of 
chace.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  u.  342  Beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl 
of  game  In  pastry  built. 

fig.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21276  (Gott.)  J>e  firth  lohn,  fowel  of 
\Cotton  MS.  on]  flight. 

f2.  In  wider  sense:  Winged  creatures.  Also 
collect,  in  plural  sense.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xi.  3  Short  in  foules  [Vulg.  invola- 
tifibus)  is  a  bee.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xn. 
Introd.  (Tollem.  MS.  >,  To  be  ornament  of  be  eyer  parteyneb 
briddes  and  foules  [volatilia],  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
vin.  x.  789  They  offered  to  him  [the  Sunne]  Fowles,  from 
the  Butter-flic  to  the  Eagle.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  xii. 
(1655)  45  Battes,  or  Rear-mice  and  other  fowle. 

3.  The  prevailing  sense :  A  '  barn-door  fowl ',  a 
domestic  cock  or  hen ;  a  bird  of  the  genus  Callus. 
In  the  U.S.  applied  also  to  'a  domestic  duck  or 
turkey '  {Cent.  Diet.").  Often  wilh  some  modifying 
word  prefixed  :  as,  barn-door-,  game-, guinea-fowl, 
for  which  see  those  words. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1590)  311  As  folkes  keep  foul 
when  they  are  not  fat  enough  for  their  eating.  1607  DAMPIER 
Voy.  1.  iv.  76  The  Inhabitants  plant  Corn ..  and  breed  a  few 


4.  a.  The  flesh  of  birds  used  for  food.  Now  only 
in  the  phrases  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  etc.     b._  In 
narrower  sense :  The  flesh  of  the  '  barn-door '  or 
domestic  fowl 

1673  O.  WALKER  Educ.  (1677)  169  A  feast  suggests. .  Fish, 
Foul,  Flesh.  1861  BEETON  Bk.  Househ.  Man.  §  978 
Fricasseed  Fowl.  Ingredients — The  remains  of  cold  roast 
fowl  [etc.]. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  simple  attrib.,  as  fowl- 
flight,  -house,  -net,  -yard.    b.  objective,  as  fowl- 
keeping,  -rearing,  -stealer,  -stealing,    c.  Special 
comb.,   as  fowl-cholera  =  chicken-cholera :    see 
CHOLERA  4;    fowl-foot,   the  plant    Ornithopus 
perpusillus ;    fowl-grass,    fowl-meadow-grass, 
Poa  trivialis;    fowl-run,  a   place   where   fowls 
may  run,  an  establishment  for  breeding  fowls. 

1883  Gd.  Words  179  The  epidemic  among  fowls,  called 
"fowl-cholera,  c  1250  Gen.  4  Ex.  3321  At  euen  cam  a 
•fujel-flijt,  fro-ward  arable.  1578  LYTE  Dodoeus  iv.  xxix. 
487  Ornithopodium  . .  This  wild  herbe  is  called  in  Brabant 
Uoghelvoet,  that  is  to  say  in  English,  Birdes  footc,  or  *  Fowle 
foote,  bycause  his  huskes  or  cods  are  lyke  to  a  birdes 
foote.  1839  Lincoln,  etc.  Caz.  12  Feb.  3/4  They  went  to 


meadows!  1786  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnls.  «r  Corr.  (18 
II.  264  Fowl  meadow-grass  is  cultivated  in  wet  meadows. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xiii.  134  Tinkering  over,  .'fowl- 
nets  or  other  household-gear.  1894  Jrtil.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
June  302  A  point  of  cardinal  importance,  .in. .  "fowl-rearing. 


1886  H.  F.  £ESTER  Under  Two  Fig  Trees  179  In  one  corner 
of  the  lillle  eslale  is  a  "fowl-run.    1825  Sporting  Mag.  XVI. 

M6  Have   we.. no  *fowl-slealers.     1892  Pall  Mall  G.   24 
ar.  2/1  Poaching  is  closely  allied  to  'fowl-stealing.     1889 
ibid.  27  May  2/3  The  lack  of  interesl  displayed  in  their 
*fowl-yards  by.. British  fanners. 

Fowl  (foul),  v.   [OE./»£0)/w«,  f./«?«/FowL.] 
intr.  To  catch,  hunt,  shoot,  or  snare  wildfowl. 

ciooo  J*ELFRIC  Gram.  xxv.  (Z.)  146  Aucupor,  ic  fuxlie. 
1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redcles\\.  157  Thus  ffoulyd  this  ftaukyn 
on  flyldis  aboujle.  1519  Presentm.  Juries  in  Surtees  Misc. 
(1888)  32  pt  no  man  fyshe  nor  fewle  in  the  dam.  1530 
PALSGR.  557/2,  "  ' 
DAMPIER  Voy. 

is, togivea  Lib_.._, , , _,-- 

Comm.  II.  xxvii.  419  Such  persons  as  may  thus  lawfully  hunt, 
fish,  or  fowl.    1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast.  Ord,  (1863; 
86  He  went  out  fowling  in  a  small  skiff. 
1 1>.  fig.  with  after,  for. 


PALSGR.  557/2,  I  fowle  after  byrdes,  Je  vas  a  la  pipee.  1697 
Voy.  I.  vii.  192  The  Tenour  of  them  [Commissions) 
is,  to  give  a  Liberty  to  fish,  fowl,  and  hunt.  1766  BLACKSTONE 


FOWLER. 

a  14*0  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  2442  But  tonge  of  man 
. .  Nat  may  be  tamed .  .And  after  repreef  fissheth,  clappeth, 
fouleth.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vi.  314 
Heir  hes  thou  acommodious  and  melt  place  for  the  slauchttr, 
that  thou  foules  for. 

fc.  quasi-/nz«.y.  To  hunt  over,  beat  (a  bush\ 

1611  B.  IONSON  Catilinei.  i,  They. .Fowl  every  brook  and 
bush  to  please  Their  wanton  taste. 

Fowl(e,  obs.  forms  of  FOAL,  FOUL. 

Powler  (fairlai).  [OE.  fugelere,  agent-n.  f. 
fugelian  to  FOWL.] 

1.  One  who  hunts  wild  birds,  whether  for  sport 
or  food,  esp.  with  nets ;  a  bird-catcher.  Now  rare. 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  14  Dser  huntan  sewic°  don 
of»be  fisceras  ot>be  fu^eleras.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  3  As  be 
fuhel  t>eis  fpn  i  be  fuheleresgrune.  1382  WYCUF^/mwiii.  5 
Wher  a  brid  shal  falle  into  grane  of  erthe,  withouten  a 
fouler,  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Pro!.  138  The  foweler  we 
deffye,  And  al  his  crafte.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  186  A 
bleryeed  fowler  trust  not  though  he  wepe.  1657  W.  COLES 
Adam  in  Eden  305  Boyes  and  Fowlers  use  the  Berries  [of 
the  Ash]  as  Bajtes  to  catch  Blackbirds,  etc.  1723  Lond,  Gaz. 
No.  6222/9  Simon  Teatford  . .  Fisher  and  Fowler.  18x5 
ELPHINSTONK  Ace.  Caubul  (1842)  I.  77  Fowlers  catching 
quails  among  the  wheat.  1879  JEFFERIES  Wild  Life  inS.  C. 
296  A  fowler  . .  had  a  cock  chaffinch  in  a  cage  covered  with 
a  black  cloth. 

fig*  X34o  Ayenb.  254  pe  herte  ualb  ofte  into  be  grines  of 
the  uoaelere  of  helle. 

Conib.  1685  CROWNE  SirC.  Nice  Epil.,  There  fowler-like 
the  watching  gallant  pores  Behind  his  glove. 

1 2.  A  species  of  catapult.   Obs. 

1420  Siege  Rouen  in  Archaeot.  XXI.  52  A  stronge  fowlere 
there  was  leyde  lo  we.  .that  he  mi^t  thro  we. 

f  3.  A  kind  of  light  cannon,  esp.  for  use  on  board 
ship.  Obs.  Cf.  Du.  vogheler,  whence  Fr.  veuglaire. 

1548  Privy  Council  Acts  (1800)  II.  197  The  municions 
folowing . .  fowlers  of  iron  xij.  1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S,  Sea 
(1847)  206  Fowlers  and  great  bases  in  the  cage  workes. 
1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704)  357/1  Fowlers 
. .  are  Pieces  of  greatest  Importance,  after  a  Ship  is  Boarded. 

Fowlerite  (fairlerait).  Min.  [named  after 
Dr.  S.  Fowler :  see  -ITE.]  A  flesh-red  variety  of 
rhodonite  containing  zinc, 

1832  C.  U.  SHEPARD  Min.  186  Fowlerite.  Ferro-Silicate 
of  Manganese.  1884  in  Dana's  Min. 

Fowlery.  A  place  where  fowls  are  kept. 

1845  Bacltel,  Albany  (1848)  185  A  fowlery  and  a  piggery. 

Fowling  (fatrlirj),  vol.  so.    [f.  FOWL  v.  +  -ING  ' .] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FOWL  ;  the  art  or  prac- 
tice of  hunting,  shooting,  or  snaring  wild  fowl. 

1413  Pilgr.  SowZe(Ca.xton  1483)  iv.  xxxvii.  §  84  Allesuche 
labourers,  .that  trauaylen.  .in  fysshyng  and  fowlynge.  i«J55 
EDEN  Decades  83  Owre  Spanyardes . .  are  ignorant  in  fpul- 
ynge.  1663  PEPYS  Diary  (1875)  II.  210  His  birding-piece 

743  BULKELEY  &_CUMMINS 

awl  to  go  a  fowling ;  shot 
ies.     1879  DIXON  Windsor 
I.  iv.  38  Exercise  in  riding  and  fowling  had  kept  him  spare. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  o&fowling-cuttery-net)  -pole. 
i88z  SIR  R.  PAYNE-GALLWEY  Fowler  in  Ireland  v,  A 

*fowling-cutter  on  the  bleak  coast  of  a  wide  estuary.  1530 
J.  HALL  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  114  Xij  hangyng 
and  *fowlyng  netts.  1810  G.  LANDT  Descr.  Ferae  Islands 
241  They  are  caught  with  the  *fowling-pole  and  net. 

Fowling-piece.      [f.  prec.  +  PIECED.] 

1.  A  light  gun  for  shooting  wild  fowl. 

1596  Lane.  Wills  HI.  4  A  foulinge  piece.  1643  [ANGIER] 
Lane.  ValL  Achor  31  God  sent  a  deadly  messenger  out  of 
a  Fowling-Piece  to  one  of  them-  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.  v.,  Of  Fowling  pieces,  those  are  reputed  the  best,  which 
have  the  longest  barrel.  1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Phil.  130  The 
well-known  double  report  of  a  fowling-piece,  fired  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  1864  HAWTHORNE  S.  Felton  (1883)  244  The  old 
fowling-piece  of  seven-foot  barrel. 

2.  A  picture  of  game. 

1888  Athenaeum  ^  Jan.  21/2  The  fowling-piece,  which  is 
something  like  the  fine  picture  at  the  Prado. 

t  Fowl-kin.  [OE.  fugel-cynn,  see  FOWL  and 
KIN.]  a.  The  race  of  birds,  b.  A  species  of  bird. 

c  1000  ^LFRIC  Gen.  i.  30  Eallum  nytenum  and  eallum 
fugelcynne.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  95  ForSon  be  bet  fu^el-cun 
isswiSe  bilehwit.  c  1205  LAY.  8109  Of  Van  foh;el  [c  1275 
fo^el]  cunne  ne  mai  hit  na  mon  kennen.  a  1250  Owl  $ 
Night.  65  Thu  art  loth  al  fuel-kunne. 

Fewness,  Sc.  var.  of  FULLNESS. 

t  Fowsie.  Obs.  Sc.  form  of  Foss^,  ditch.  Also 
6  fous(s)ie,  -y,  fowse(a. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  in.  Ixxxviii,  That  gudlie garth.. 
Quhilk  with  a  large  fousie  . .  Inueronit  was.  a  1572  KNOX 
Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  175  His  head  was  brokin  . .  and  he 
castin  in  the  fowsea.  1637  ADAMSON  in  R.  Ford  Harp  of 
Perthsh.  (1893)  5  Turning  home  we  spared  nor  dyke  nor 
fowsje.  [1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.,  Fossat  a  pit  or 
fowsie.  ] 

Fowsome,  Fowte,  Sc.  var.  of  FULSOME,  FOOT. 

Fox  (fpks),  sb.  Also  3-7  foxe,  3,  4,  6  vox,  (6 
wox).  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  fox  str.  masc.  corre- 
sponds to  Du.  vos,  QHG./uks  (MHG.  vukst  mod. 
Ger.  fuchs} ;  the  ON.  fox  neut.,  fraud,  may  be  a 
different  word.  The  OTeut.  type  is  *fuhs-t  from 
the  same  root  as  the  feminine  formation  OHG. 
foha  (MHG.  voke}  vixen,  fox,  ON.yfo,  Goth./au/io 
fox,  f.  OTeut.  */u&-  :-pre-Teut.  *puk-t  which  some 
scholars  plausibly  connect  with  Skr.  pttccha  tail. 

With  regard  to  the  Eng.  and  Du.  o  for  OTeut.  and  HG. 
u  before  hs,  cf.  OE.  /<7.r=:Du.  los  -  OHG.  /«/«,  lynx ;  also 
Du.  drossaerd—QHG.  tnthsa%%p  steward.] 

I.  1.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Vulpes^  having  an 
elongated   pointed  muzzle  and  long  bushy  tail. 


going  off,  as  he  was  a-fowling.    1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS 
Voy.  S.  Seas  62  Launch'd  the  Yawl  to  go  a  fowling ;  she 
several  Gjeese,  Ducks,  .and  Sea-pies.     1879  DIXON  Windsc 
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Usually   K.  vttlgaris,   preserved   in   England  and 
elsewhere  as  a  beast  of  the  chase. 

^825  Vesp.  Psalter  ixii[i].  n  [loj  Sien  said  in  bond 
sweordes  daelas  foxa  biofl.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  294  NimecS  & 
keccheS  us.  .anon  |?e  sunge  uoxes.  a  1300  Vox  <y  Wolf-xiZ 
in  Hazl.  E,  P.  P.  I.  65  3e,  quad  the  vox,  al  thou  most  sugge. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  7151  Thre  hundreth  fox  he  samun  knitt. 
1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xix.  663  In-till  the  luge  a  fox  he  saw, 
1  hat  fast  can  on  a  salmond  gnaw.  1486  />'£.  St.  A  Ibans 
F  vj  b,  A  skulke  of  ffpxis.  i«7  HOOKER  Bed.  Pol.  v.  Ixxix. 
§  16  As  if  the  world  did..thmke  the  Foxe  a  goodly  creature. 
1674  N.  Cox  Gmtl.  Kccreat.  i.  (1677)  8  Fox.  .is  called  the 
first  year,  a  Cub.  The  second  year,  a  Fox,  and  afterwards 
an  old  Fox.  1718  PRIOR  Knowledge  210  The  lonely  fox 
roams  far  abroad,  On  secret  rapine  bent.  1835  FONBLANQI'E 
Eng.  under  7  Administ.  (1837)  III.  245  If  the  esteem  of 
the  people  were  made  as  much  a  pursuit  as  a  stinking  fox's 
brush.  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  266  The  red  fox  of 
America. 

b.  with  allusion  to  its  artfulness  and  cunning. 

c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  195  pe  fox  mid  his  wrenches  wait 
oSer  deor  and  haueS  his  wille  fierof.  a.  1634  RANDOLPH  Ode 
64  Nor  will  we  spare  To  hunt  the  crafty  fox.  1735  SOMER- 
VII.LE  Chase  ill.  23  The  wily  Fox  remain'd  A  subtle  pilfring 
Foe,  prowling  around  In  Midnight  Shades.  1701  BURNS 
yd  EJ>.  R.  Grahaui  17  Foxes  and  statesmen,  subtile  wiles 
ensure. 

C.  in  various  proverbial  expressions. 

^1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  29  Aye  runnes  the  Foxe  as 
long  as  hee  feete  hes.  c  1460  Ttnvneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  10 
Let  furth  youre  geyse,  the  fox  wille  preche.  1539  TAVERNER 
Ernsni.  Prov.  (1552)27  An  olde  foxe  is  not  taken  in  a  snare. 
1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  xxiv.  H  v,  As  yu  mayest  knowe 
a  foxe  by  his  furred  taile.  1562  J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  <y  Epigr. 
(1867)  153  When  the  foxe  preacheth,  then  beware  our  geese. 
1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  38  A  Fox  is  known  by  his 
bu-sh.  i66a  PEPYS  Diary  26  Dec.,  We  shall  endeavour  to 
joyne  the  lion's  skin  to  the  fox's  tail. 

d.  Phrases :  f  To  catch,  hunt  the  fox :  to  get 
drunk.  To  flay  the  fox  :  see  FLAY  v.  6.  To  play 
{the)  fox:  (a)  to  act  cunningly,  (b)  to  sham,  \  To 
smell  a  fox :  to  be  suspicious. 

1599  MINSHEU  Span.  Dial.  19  Whosoeuer  loues  good  wine, 
hunts  the  foxe  once  a  yeere.  1611  MIDDLETON  &  DEKKER 
Roaring  Girle  i.  D.'s  Wks.  1873  U-  MS  Now  I  do  smell  a 
fox  strongly.  1647  WARD  Xiinp.  Cooler  6  Tiberius  play'd 
the  Fox  with  the  Senate  of  Rome,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew  s.  v.  Fox  . .  He  has  caught  a  Fox,  he  is  very  Drunk. 
1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  329,  I  played  fox  several  times, 
pretending  to  be  in  pain. 

2.  fig.  A  man  likened  for  craftiness  to  a  fox. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xiii.  32  GacS  &  secgaS  bam  foxe, 
deofol-seocnessa ic  utadrife.  1548  HALL  Cfiron.tHen,  K/(an. 
31)  164  b,  This  auncient  Fox,  and  pollitique  Capitayne  lost 
not  one  houre..till  [etc.].  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bulli. 
iv,  Don't  you  see  how  that  old  fox  steals  away  your  cus- 
tomers? 1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt.  1.  383,  I  could 
not  help  reflecting  on  the  strange  stratagem  by  which  the 
old  fox  [Rube]  had  saved  himself. 

b.  ?  Used  as  adj. :  Fox-like,  cunning. 

c  1200  ORMIN  6646  patt  mann  iss  fox  &  hinnderr^aep.  .|>att 
.  .foll^heb^  deofless  wille.  a  lysoLong  Life  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
156  Fox  and  ferlich  is  his  wren[c]h. 

3.  The  fur  of  the  fox. 

1501  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  88  My  lawney  gown  furryd 
wt  fibxe.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  m.  ii.  9  A  fur'd  gowne 
to  keepe  him  warme ;  and  furd  with  Foxe  and  Lamb-skins 
too.  1882  BECK  Draper's  Diet.,  Fox .  .Of  this  fur  there  are 
several  varieties. 

4.  One  of  the  northern  constellations  (  Vulfecula). 
1868  LOCKYER  Guillcmins  Heavens  (ed.  3)  308  Situated 

between  the  constellations  of  the  Swan  and  the  Fox. 

5.  Some  beast  or  fish  likened  to  a  fox.  esf.  the 
gemmeous dragonet  (Callionytnus  lyra},  called  also 

fox-fish.     Flying-fox,  Sea-fox  \  see  those  words. 

1611  COTGR.,  Spase.  .the  sea-fox,   or  fox  dog-fish.     1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNB  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxiv.  169  Some  are  called 
the  Fox,  the  Dog,  the  Sparrow,  or  Frog-fish.  1769  PENNANT 
Zool.  III.  302  These  fish  [carp]  are  extremely  cunning,  and 
on  that  account  are  by  some  styled  the   river   fox.     1836 
YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  I.  302  Fox.  .The  common  Skulpin. 
b.  Short  hi  fox-moth  (see  16  b). 
II.  Senses  of  obscure  development. 

t  6.  A  kind  of  sword.  06s. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  use  arose  from  the  figure 
of  a  wolf,  on  certain  sword-blades,  being  mistaken  for  a  fox. 

1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  (Percy)  60,  I  had 
a  sword,  .a  right  fox,  i  faith.  1633  FORD  Love's  Sacr.  v.  ii, 
'Tis  a  tough  fox,  will  not  fail  his  master.  1821  SCOTT 
Kenilw.  iv,  Put  up  your  fox,  and  let  us  be  jogging. 

7.  Brewing,  (see  quot.)     Cf.  Fox  v.  5. 

1750  W.  ELLIS  Country  Housewife  377  (E.  D.  S.)  That 
poisonous  damage  called  in  great  brewhouses  the  fox,  which 
gives  the  drink  a  sickish  nasty  taste.  ' 

8.  Naut.  (see  quots.  1769,  1815). 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Fox  a  sort  of  strand, 
formed  by  twisting  several  rope-yarns  together,  and  used 
as  a  seizing,  or  to  weave  a  mat  or  paunch,  etc.  1815  Fal- 
coner's Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  Spanish  Fox,  a  single 
rope-yarn  untwisted,  and  then  twisted  up  the  contrary  way 
and  rubbed  smooth.  It  is  used  for  small  seizings.  1833 
MARRYAT  P.  Simple  (1863)  38  Mr.  Jenkins  desired  the  other 
men  to  get  half-a-dozen  foxes  and  make  a  spread  eagle  of 
me.  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catcch.  27. 

9.  A  drain  carried  under  another  water-course  by 
means  of  a  tunnel.     Cf.  Fox  v.  3. 

1784  M.  Weightoti  Drainage  Award  13  The  Fox  made 
under  the  canal. 

10.  See  quot.     Also  FOX-TAIL. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1.912  Fox-bolt,  a  description  of 
bolt  which  is  made  tight  by  a  fox  or  wedge  driven  into 
a  split  in  the  end. 

11.  //.  A  variety  of  ironstone,  dial. 
1793-1813  A.  YOUNG  Agrie.  Sun.  Sussex  13  (E.  D.  S.). 


FOX. 

12.  slang.  An  artificial  sore. 

1862  MAYHEW  &  BINNY  Criminal  Prisons  Land.  305 
Daring  youths.. were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  making 
'  foxes '  (artificial  sores). 

13.  In  U.S.  Colleges :  A  freshman.  Cf.  Ger.fiichs. 

1839  LONGF.  Hyperion  (1865)  77  A  procession  of  new- 
comers or  Nasty  Foxes,  as  they  are  called  in  the  college 
dialect.  1847  Yale  Lit.  Mag.  Jan.  XII.  116  '  Halloo  there, 
Herdman,  fox  1 '  yelled  another  lusty  tippler. 

f!4.  ?  =  FOXGLOVE  i.  06s. 

1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Coalpit,  xiv.  473  Bathes  wherein 
proper  Herbs,  especially  Foxes,  have  been  boiled. 
III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

15.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  fox-bitch,  -burrow, 
•cover,  -craft,  -cub,  -earth,  -head\v&^A  attributively) ; 
(used  for  taking  the  fox),  as  fox-gin,  -trap ;  (sense 
6),  asfox-blade,  -broadsword. 

rt  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Philaster  iv.  i,  When  my  *fox-bitch 
Beauty  grows  proud,  I'll  borrow  him.  c  1640  [SHIRLEY] 
Capt.  Underwit  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  321  And  old  *fox 
blade  made  at  Hounsloe  heath.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  i,  A 
good  *fox  broad-sword.  1550  WILSON  Logike  (1567)  373, 
The  huntesman  . .  will  sone  espie  when  he  seeth  a  hole, 
whether  it  be  a  *Foxe  borough,  or  not.  1831  GEN.  P. 


HUGHES  Tom  Brown  I.  iii,  To  watch  the  "fox  cubs  play- 
ing in  the  green  rides.  1530  PALSGR.  222/3  *Foxe  erthe, 
taisniere.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  (1863)  141 
Amongst  broken  ridges  and  fox-earths.  1669  WORLIDGE 
Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  216  Small  Iron-gins  like  »Fox-gins. 
1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Spongt's  Sp.  Tour  xviii.  (1893)  88  A 
large  gold  *fox-head  pin.  1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  v.  iii, 
Let  his  sport  pay  for  't.  This  is  call'd  the  *Fox-trap.  1856 
KANE  Ant.  Expl.  I.  v.  53  Places  of  deposit  for  meat,  and 
rocks  arranged  as  foxtraps. 

b.  objective,  as  fox-follower,  -stealer,  -worship ; 
fox  poisoning  vbl.  sb. 

1781  COWPER  Conversat.  410  Though  the  fox  he  follows 
may  be  tamed,  A  mere  *fox-follower  never  is  reclaimed. 
1890  Daily  News  7  July  3/8  Attempts  at  •fox-poisoning. 
1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  liii.  (1893)  284  The 
poachers  and  *fox-stealers  of  the  village.  1880  Miss  BIKD 
Japan  I.  71  *Fox-worship  being  one  of  the  most  universal 
superstitions  in  Japan. 

O.  parasynthetic,  as  fox-nosed,  -visaged  adjs. 
1889  Century  Diet,  s.v.,  The  lemurs  called  'fox-nosed 
monkeys.  1892  A.  M.  Yoshiwara  Episode  41  The  wares 
the  *fox-visaged,  bullet-headed  gyn  kept  on  crying. 
16.  Special  comb.,  as  fox-beagle,  a  beagle  used 
for  fox-hunting;  fox-bench,  'indurated  sand' 
(Chesh.  Gloss.}  ;  fox-bolt  (see  quot.) ;  fox-brush, 
the  tail  of  a  fox,  used  similatively ;  t  fox-case, 
the  skin  of  a  fox ;  fox-chase,  (a)  =  FOX-HUNT  :  (*) 
aganiein  imitation  of  this,  also  attrib.;  fox-colour, 
a  reddish-yellow  colour,  whence  fox-coloured  adj. ; 
t  fox-court,  a  place  or  yard  in  which  foxes  may 
be  kept ;  fox-dog,  a  fox-hound ;  f  fox-drunk  a. 
(see  quot.) ;  fox-evil,  '  a  disease  in  which  the 
hair  falls  off'  (1842  Johnson  1'armers  Encyfl.}, 
alopecia  (see  also  16  e) ;  t  fox-hen,  1  a  payment  of 
a  hen  for  the  maintenance  of  fox-hunting ;  fox- 
hound, a  superior  variety  of  hound  trained  and 
used  for  fox-hunting ;  fox-key  (see  quot.) ;  f  fox- 
lungs,  some  medicinal  preparation ;  fox-mould, 
a  name  given  to  green  sand  when  coloured  by  an 
oxide  of  iron ;  fox-skin,  the  skin  of  a  fox,  also 
attrib.;  fox-sleep,  a  pretended  sleep;  f  fox- 
stones  //.,  (a)  the  testicles  of  a  fox ;  (*)  an  old 
name  for  Orchis  mascula  ;  fox-terrier,  one  of  a 
breed  of  short-haired  terriers,  used  for  unearthing 
foxes,  but  kept  chiefly  as  pets ;  fox-trot,  a  pace 
with  short  steps,  as  in  changing  from  trotting  to 
walking  ;  fox-wedge  (see  quot.) ;  t  fox-whelp, 
(a)  a  cub  of  the  fox  (used  also  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt) ;  (b)  some  kind  of  drink ;  fox-wood  (see 
qnot. ;  cf.  FOX-FIRE). 

1676  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1108/4  A  black  *Fox  Beagle  Bitch. 
1816  KEATINGE  Tra-u.  (1817)  II.  155  Geology  brings  to 
mind  here  all  the  connexion  of  ideas  of  *fox-bench,  witn  the 
denudation  of  forests,  coal-beds,  iron.  1874  'Fox-bolt 
[see  sense  10].  1891  Daily  Nevis  i  June  2/5  Some  large 
tails  of  'fox-brush  orchids.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in. 
xxiii.  (1611)  170  Where  the  Lion's  skin  is  too  scant  it 
must  bee  peeced  out  with  a  'fox  case,  a  1625  FLETCHER 
Woman's  Prize  n.  ii,  You  old  fox-case,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
Praise  Poverty  Wks.  1730  I.  98  A  kind  of  'Fox-chace 
pleasure.  1732  POPE  Ep.  Cobham  74  Mad  at  a  Fox-chase, 
,  wise  at  a  Debate.  1856  KANE  Arci.  Expl.  I.  xiii.  145  A 
I  '  fox-chase '  round  the  decks.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants 
IV.  193  Gills  white,  in  pairs :  pileus  'fox  colour,  convex. 
1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  84  'Foxe  coloured  lambes. 
1879  ROOD  Chromatics  iv.  45  A  fox-coloured  yellow.  1781 
P.  BECKFORD  Hunting  (1802)  328  If  you  breed  up  cubs, 
you  will  find  a  'fox-court  necessary.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabe- 
lais iv.  xliv.  (1737)  178  Some  of  your  Badger's  or  'Fox- 
Dogs.  1592  NASHE  P.  Pennilesse  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  82 
The  eighth  [kind  of  drunkenness]  is  'Fox  drunke,  when  he 
is  craftie  drunke.  1659  TORRIANO,  Alopecia,  the  falling  or 
shedding  of  a  mans  hair  through  foul  diseases,  called  the 
'Fox-evil.  1528  SIR  R.  WESTON  in  Dillon  Calais  f,  Pale 
(1892)93  He  hath  of  every  householde  ..a  henne  by  name 
of  the  *'  fox  henne  ',  for  the  which  he  ys  lykewyse  bounde 
to  hunt  the  foxe.  a  1763  SHF.NSTONE  CEcon.  I.  94  Who 
lavishes  his  wealth  On  racer,  'fox-hound,  hawk  or  spaniel. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Alcc/i.  I.  912  "Fox-key  (Machinery',  a 
splitcotter  with  a  thin  wedge  of  steel  driven  into  the  end  to 
prevent  its  working  back.  i«o  Act  12  Chas.  II,  c.  4,  Rates 
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Inwards,  [In  List  of  Drugs]  "Fox  lungs  the  pound  His. 
1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  42  A  moist  peaty  earth 
on  a  reddish  brown  clay,  highly  retentive  of  water,  and 
commonly  called  'fox  mould.  1598  HAKLUVT  Vtty.  I.  71 
Who  gaue  vnto  eche  of  vs  a  gowne  made  of  * Foxe-skinnes. 
l8j6  KANE  Ant.  Expl.  II.  App.  xi.  311  Dressing  in  fox- 
•>kin  clothing.  1596  LODGE  Margarile  Amer.  (1876)  30 
Entering  Arsadachus  chamher  [they]  found  him  in  his  *foxe 
sleepe.  16*3  HEXHAM  Tongue-Combat  Ep.  Ded.  3  That 
stupide  I.ethargie  or  reserued  Foxe-sleepe  of  Policie,  wherein 
they  lye  bed-rid.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  cxiii.  (1633)  212 
There  be  divers  sorts  of  *Fox-stones.  1604  MARSTON  & 
WEBSTER  Malcontent  n.  ii,  Jelly  of  cock-sparrows,  he- 
monkey's  marrow,  or  powder  of  fox-stones.  1823  BYRON 
Juan  vn.  xxiv,  Unless  they  are  game  as  bull-dogs  and 
*fox-terriers.  1888  Century  Mag.  Oct.  XXXVI.  897  She 
heard  a  horse  approaching  at  a  *fox-trot.  1888  GREENWELL 
Coal-trade  Terms  Northumb.  $  Durh.  (ed.  3),  *Fox^wedge, 
a  long  wedge  driven  between  two  other  wedges  with  their 
thick  ends  placed  in  the  opposite  direction,  c  1320  Sir 
Beues  1733  A^ilt  be,  a  seide,  bow  *fox  welp.  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Boeth.  IV.  pr.  iii.  78  Yif  he  . .  reioyseth  him  to  rauisshe  by 
wyles,  thou  shall  seyn  him  lyke  to  the  fox  whelpes.  1837 
SOUTHEV  Doctor  Interch.  xvi,  Fox-whelp,  a  beverage  as 
much  better  than  Champagne,  as  it  is  honester,  wholesomer 
and  cheaper.  1889  Century  Diet.,  *  Fox-wood  . .  decayed 
wood,  especially  such  as  emits  a  phosphorescent  light  [U.S.]. 
b.  esp.  in  names  of  animals,  etc.  having  a  real  or 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  fox,  as  t  fox-ape,  ?  the 
opossum;  fox-bat  =  FLYING  Fox;  fox-fish,  see 
Foxrf.  5;  fox-lynx,  a  variety  of  lynx;  fox-moth, 
a  greyish-brown  European  bombycid  moth  (Lasio- 
campa  rubi) ;  fox-shark,  the  sea-fox  (Alopias 
vulpes) ;  fox-snake,  a  large  harmless  snake  of  the 
United  States  (Cohtber  vulpinus} ;  fox-sparrow,  a 
North  American  sparrow  (Passerella  iliaca\ ;  fox- 
squirrel,  a  North  American  squirrel  (Sciurus 
cinereus,  S.  niger,  etc.). 

1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  v.  (ed.  7)  570  Gesner  calleth  this 
Beast  an  Ape-Foxe,  or  a  "Fox-Ape.  1834  GAUNTER  Orient. 
Ann.  xiv.  187  The  *fox-bat  bustled  from  his  covert  among 
the  tombs.  1862  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  II.  439  The 
Raflo,  or  *fox-lynx,  of  a  soft  reddish-white  fur.  1828  STARK 
Elan.  Nat.  Hist.  1. 385  The  'Fox  Shark.  1869  J.  BURROUGHS 
in  Galaxy  Mag.  (N.  Y.)  Aug.,  The  *fox-sparrow.  .comes  to 


capistratus)  were  frisking. 

c.  in   plant-names,  as   fox-bane,  a  species  of 
monkshood  (Aconiium  Vulparid)  ;   fox-berry  = 
BKARBERBY  ;  fox-ohop  (see  quot.)  ;  fox-flnger(s 
=  FOXGLOVE  ;  fox-geranium,  -grass,  herb  Robert 
(  Geranium  Robertianuni)  ;  fox-grape,  a  name  for 
several  North  American  species  of  wild  grapes. 
Also  FOXGLOVE,  FOXTAIL. 

i84oPAXTON.S<rf.  Diet.*  Foxbane.  1866  Treas.Bot.,*fox- 
chop,  Mesembryanthcmum  vutyinum.  1657  W.  COLES  A  dam 
in  Eden  Ixvii.  126  Some  call  it  *Fox-finger.  1657  AUSTEN 
Fruit  Trees  I.  59  The  *Fox  Grape  is  a  faire  large  fruit.  1683 
PENN  Wks.  (1782)  IV.  302  The  great  red  grape  (now  ripe) 
called  by  ignorance,  '  The  fox-grape  ',  (because  of  the  relish 
it  hath  with  unskilful  palates).  1849  LOWELL  Biglow  P. 
Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  176  Growing  so  fairly.  .as  a  fox-grape 
over  a  scrub-oak  in  a  swamp. 

d.  in  the  names  of  various  games  in  which  one  of 
the  players  acts  as  a  fox,  as  fox  and  geese,  a  game 
played  on  a  board  with  pegs,  draughtsmen,  or  the 
like  ;  fox  and  hounds,  a  boys'  game,  in  which  the 
'  hounds  '  chase  the  '  fox  '  ;  f  fox  in  or  to  the  or 
thy  hole  (see  quots.}. 

1633  MARMION  Fine  Companion  n.  v,  Let  him  sit  in  the 
shop,  .and  play  at  *fox  and  geese  with  the  foreman.  1856 
MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  ix.  Poems  1890  VI.  351  Though 
you  played  At  '  fox  and  goose  '  about  him  with  your  soul. 
1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  37  Noise  of  blind-man's  buff, 
and  "fox-and-hounds.  1585  J.  HIGINS  Junius'  Nomenclator 
298  A  kmde  of  playe  wherein  boyes  lift  up  one  leg  and  hop 
* 


, 

That  tost  up  after  Fox-i-th'  hole.  1783  AINSWORTH  Lat. 
Diet.  (Morell)  vi.  Discoliasmus,  Children's  play,  called  Fox 
to  thy  hole. 

e.  withgenitiveyW.r,as  fox's  cough  (see  quot.)  ; 
+  foxes  evil  =  fox-evil  ;  fox's  foot,  a  kind  of  grass 
(Dactylis  glomerata  L.)  ;  in  early  use,  perh.  Spar- 


__         re  ,   \ r-."*-iv  MJMBWUIM.  rcaemoie 

Pox  (f>ks),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.} 

1.  fa.  trans.  To  play  the  fox  for ;  to  c 


,    ham.     Now  dial,  and  slaup. 

SSSf  ?W  fM  fear"  l88*  Cetera™. ,F% -  ? sham 
1886  D.  C.  MURRAY  is/  />«*.  tta^fa,.  xxix,  He  had  played 

^tXdfginSgaTfLrgr.S'  'hat  n°W  '°  hU  mi"d  CT"Vbaoydy 
2.  trans.  To  intoxicate,  befuddle.   Also  (?  HO««- 
««),  to  redden  (one's  nose)  with  drinking. 

c       * ;,)•    ARLTONJ  7"^^  ^1844)  21  Before  they  parted  tliev 
foxt   larlton  at  the  Castle  in  Pater  Noster  Row.     1649 
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BLITHE  Eng.  Imfrov.  Impr.  (1652)  258  H  [Cider] . .  serves  as 
well,  .for  ineu  to  fox  their  noses.  1660  Picl'YS  DiiiryzbOct., 
The  last  of  whom  I  did  almost  fox  with  Margate  ale.  11734 
NORTH  Exam.  n.  iv.  §  41  (1740)  251  Mr.  Atkins  was  ..  at 
Greenwich,  and  there,  at  an  Entertainment  of  some  Ladies, 
soundly  foxed,  the  Attorney  General  threw  up. 
t  b.  transf.  To  stupefy  (fish).  Obs. 

1650  H.  MORE  Enthus.  Triumph.  11656)  86  For  ought  you 
know,  it  may  be  onely  a  charm  to  fox  fishes.  1787  ULST 
Angling  (ed.  2)  67  Take  heart- wort,  and  lime,  mingle  them 
together,  and  throw  them  into  a  standing  water,  and  it 
will  fox  them  [fishes].  1805  Sporting  Mag.  XXVI.  178  Two 
gentlemen  . .  were  foxing  fish  in  the  river  Calder, 
f  c.  Jig.  To  delude.  Obs. 

a  1660  H.  PETERS  in  South  Serm.  (Bohn)  I.  540  Kox  them 
a  little  more  with  religion.      a  1734   NORTH  Exam.  l.  ii. 
§  115  (1740)  93  When  the  Faction  had  ..  once  foxed  the 
People  with  an  ill  Opinion  of  the  Government, 
t  d.  intr.  To  get  drunk.  Obs. 

1649  LOVELACE  Lucasta  (1864)  8  The  humble  tenant,  that 
does  bring  A  chicke  or  egges  . .  Is  tane  into  the  buttry,  and 
does  fox  Equall  with  him  that  gave  a  stalled  oxe. 

1 3.  trans.  To  pierce  with  a  '  fox '  (see  Fox  sb.  6). 

1567  EDWARDS  Damon  $  Pithias  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  68 
Jack.  By  the  mass,  I  will  box  you.  Will.  By  Cock,  I  will 
fox  yo_u.  1589  Pasquits  Ret.  Nashe's  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  123 
Diuinitie.  .holding  of  her  hart  as  if  she  were  sicke,  because 
Martin  would  have  foxed  her. 

4.  trans.  To  discolour  (the  leaves  of  a  book). 
See  FOXED///,  a. 

5.  intr.  Of  beer :  To  turn  sour  in  fermenting ; 
also  trans,  (causatively). 

1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Hush.  II.  i.  130  (E.  D.  S.)  She., 
took  out  the  wort . .  laying  it  thin  enough  to  be  out  of  danger 
of  foxing.  1830  M.  DONOVAN  DOM.  Econ.  I.  213  In  this 
way  the  fermentation  may  fearlessly  be  conducted  during 
the  warmest  weather  without  risk  of  foxing. 

6.  trans.  To  repair  (boots  or  shoes)  by  renewing 
the  upper  leather  ;  also  to  ornament  (the  upper  of 
a  shoe)  with  a  strip  of  leather. 

1796  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg,  Tongue  (ed.  3),  Foxing  a  Boot, 
mending  the  foot  by  capping  it.  1889  FARMER  American- 
isms, Fox,  a  shoemaker  s  term,  to  repair  boots. 

7.  intr.  To  hunt  the  fox.   U.S. 


1877  [see  FOXING  i]. 
fS.  trans.  " 


?To  trim  (a  horse's  ears)  in  some 
manner.  Obs. 

1806  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1807)  X.  109  He.  .appears.  .What 
the  jockies  call  a  roarer.  His  owners  are  anxious  to  have 
his  ears  foxed  ;  but  we  think  he  is  more  in  need  of  cropping 
and  docking. 

9.  Comb,  f  fox  -  mine  -  host  (see  quot.  and 
sense  a). 

1623  MAUBE  tr.  Aletnan's  Guzman  d'Alf.  i.  in.  ii.  194 
They  may  afterwards  play  at  Foxe  mine  Host,  or  some 
other  Drinking  Game  at  Cards  or  Dice  for  their  recreation. 

Foxed  ^fcks'd),  ///.  a.  [f.  Fox  v.  +  -ED  l.]  In 
senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  Intoxicated,  drunk,  stupefied. 

1611  [see  COLUMBERED].  1673  SHADWELL  Epsom  Wells 
iv.  Wks.  1720  II.  248  Udsooks,  I  begin  to  be  fox'd.  1896 
Q.  Rev.  Jan.  16  Will  Symons  had  often  seen  him  '  foxed ' 
amid  the  most  undignified  surroundings. 

2.  Trimmed  with  fox-fur.     In  quot.  pimningly. 
1609  W.  M.  Manin  Moone(\Zi,g)  26  His  gowne  is  throughly 

foxt,  yet  he  is  sober. 

3.  Of  the  leaves  of  books,  also  of  timber :  Dis- 
coloured by  decay  ;   stained  with  brownish-yellow 
spots. 

1847  HALLIWELL  s.v.,  Timber  is  said  to  be  foxed,  when  it 
becomes  discoloured  in  consequence  of  incipient  decay. 
Warm.  1848  HARE  Guesses  Ser.  n.  335  A  torn  or  foxt  and 
dog  s-eared  volume.  1885  A.  DOBSON  A  t  Sign  Lyre  83  The 
Burton  I  bought  for  a  florin,  And  the  Rabelais  foxed  and  flea'd. 

4.  Of  beer :  Turned  sour. 

1743  Land.  #  Country  Brew.  106  The  evil  stinking  Scent 
that  arises  therefrom,  which  has  brought  it  under  the  De- 
nomination of  being  foxed. 

5.  Of  a  boot :  i^see  Fox  v.  6,  FOXING  2.) 

1880  Antrim  ff  Down  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Women's  cloth  boots 
are  foxed  when  they  have  a  binding  of  leather  on  the  cloth 
all  round  next  the  sole. 

Foxery  (fp-ks&i).  [f.  Fox  sb.  +  -EHY.]  The 
character,  manners,  or  behaviour  of  a  fox ;  wili- 
ness,  cunning. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6795,  I  . .  have  wel  lever  . .  Bifore  the 
puple  patre  and  prey,  And  wrye  me  in  my  foxerye  Under  a 
cope  of  papelardye.  c  1540  Pilgr.  T.  278  in  Thynne's 
Animadv.  U865)  App.  i.  85,  I  had  rehersid  nothing  but 
papry,  sprang  owt  of  Antichrist,  full  of  foxry.  1893  R.  F. 
BURTON  tr.  II  Pentame rone  I.  178  The  fox,  never  dreaming 
that  the  other  was  a  quintessence  of  foxery,  found  a  woman 
more  a  fox  than  herself. 

Fox-fire.  Now  only  U.S.  The  phosphorescent 
light  emitted  by  decaying  timber. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  140  Fox  Fire, glos, ghssis.  1853  KANE 
GrmneUExp.  xxiv.  (1856)  193  The  fox-fire  of  the  Virginia 
meadows. 

Fo'X-fnr.  The  fur  of  the  fox,  used  to  face 
gowns  ;  hence,  a  gown  trimmed  with  fox-fur. 

1599  MARSTON  Sea.  Villanie  n.  vii.  204  Let  him  but  in 
judgements  sight  vncase,  He's  naught  but  budge,  old  gards, 
browne  fox-fur  face.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IV 
Ixxxvn,  T  he  Alderman  has  won  his  Fox-fui  re  here.  187* 
OUIDA  tr'atttr  City  vii.  183  The  dying  daylight  on  the 
silver  fox-furs. 


Fo-x-furred.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Trimmed  with  ibx-fnr. 


FOXITE. 

2.  Wearing  fox-fur,  wearing  a  fox-furred  gown. 

1591  GKKKNE  Disc.  Coosnage  (1859)  12  Those  Fox-furd 
Gentlemen  that  hyde  under  their  gownes  faced  with  foyne*, 
more  falshood  then  all  the  Conny-catchers  in  England. 


38  Some  few  of  the  Fox-furred  Aldermen. 

Foxglove  (f?'ksigl»v).  [OE./0.m  glofa  (?  pi.)  : 
see  Fox  sb.  and  GLOVE. 

The  reason  for  the  second  part  of  the  name  is  obvious,  as 
the  flower  resembles  a  finger-stall  in  shape;  cf.  the  Lat. 
name.  Why  the  plant  was  associated  with  the  fox  is  not 
so  clear;  but  cf.  Norw.  revbjeldc  =  '  fox  bell '.] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  Digitalis  purpurea,  a 
common  ornamental  flowering  plant. 

c  zooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  54  Herba  tricnos  manicos  b;ct  is 
foxes  clofe  {v.r.  glofa].  c  1265  Names  Plants  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
556/6  Saluinca.  .  foxesgloue.  a  i-$fj  Sinon.Barthol.  (Anecd. 

xon.)  15  Ceroterica,  Ceroteca  vulpis,  foxglove.    157^8  LYTE 


Lady  of  L.  i.  xii;  Fox-glove  and  nightshade,  side  by  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride. 

b.  Used  in  medicine  :  see  DIGITALIS. 
1801  Med.    Jrnl.  V.  209  The  Fox-glove  of  which  the 
tincture  is  made,  is  commonly  procured  from  the  Hall. 
1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  13  Recalling  the  relief  his  mother 
had  found  from  a  simple  preparation  of  foxglove. 

2.  Applied  to  various  plants  of  other  genera ;  e.g. 
formerly  to  the  Mullein  {Verbascum  Tliapsus). 

1587  MASCALL  Govt.  Cattle  (1600)  242  The  iuyce  of  heg- 
taper,  called  Foxegloue. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  foxglove-bell,  -leaf,  -spire ; 
foxglove-shaped  a.  (see  quot.). 

a  1821  KEATS  Sou*,  iii,  Where  the  deer's  swift  leap 
Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  *foxglove  bell.  iSzi  A.  T. 
THOMSON  Land.  Disp.  (1818)  610  Take  of  *foxglove  leaves 
dried.adrachm.  1856  HENSLOW /?/'<:/.  Hot.  Terms,* Foxglove- 
sliaped,  a  nearly  cylindrical  but  somewhat  irregular  and 
inflated  tube,  formed  like  the  corolla  of  a  Digitalis.  1850 
TENNYSON  /«  Mem.  Ixxxiii,  The  *foxglove-spire. 

Fo'X-hunt.     The  chase  of  a  fox  with  hounds. 

1816  Sporting  Mat.  XLVII.  288  Next  after  a  fox-hunt, 
the  finest  sight  in  England  is  a  stage-coach  just  ready  to 
start.  1875  W.  S.  HAYWARD  Love  agst.  World  ii  This  is 
my  first  fox-hunt. 

So  Fo  x-hunting  vbl.  sb.,  the  sport  of  hunting 
the  fox;  Fo-x-hunting1///.  a. ;  and  (back-form- 
ation) Fo'x-hunt  v.  intr.,  also  f  to  fox-hunt  it. 
Also  Fo'x-hunter,  Fo  x-huntress,  Fo'x-huiits- 
man,  one  who  hunts  the  fox. 

1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  i.  (1677)  106  Fox-hunting  Is 
very  pleasant.  1692  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Fables  civ,  The  fox- 
hunters  went  their  way.  1768  G.  WASHINGTON  Writ.  (1889) 
II.  232  Rid  up  to_  Toulston  in  order  to  fox  hunt  it.  1772 
DK.  RICHMOND  in  Bitrke's  Corr.  (1844)  I.  393,  I  have 
engaged  alarge  party,  .to  come  here. .and  stay  a  month  to 
fox-hunt.  1827  Sporting  Mag.  XX.  03  No  bad  stem  to 
graft  a  fox-huntsman  on.  1829  Ibid.  XXIV.  32  A  female 
fox-huntress.  1830  N.  S.  WHEATON  Jrnl.  59  A  fox-hunting, 


horse-racing,  .people.  1837  HOWITT  Rvr.  Life  i.  iv.  (18621 
31  Fox-hunting  is  now  the  chief  amusement  of  the  true 
British  sportsman.  1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour 


))  fn 


Ivi.  318  Breaking  their  necks  being,  as  she  conceived,  the 
inevitable  end  of  fox-hunters. 

Foxiau  (ffksian),  a.  [f.  FOX(E  +  -IAN.]  Per- 
taining to :  a.  John  Foxe,  author  of  the  Book  of 
Martyrs ;  b.  George  Fox,  founder  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  or  '  Quakers '. 

1641  MILTON  Animadv.  (1851)  197  They  which  one  of  your 
Bishops  scornfully  termes  the  Foxian  Confessors.  1642  — 
Apol.  Stnect.  (1851)  289.  1823  LAMB  Elia,  Quakers  Meeting, 
Once  only.  .1  witnessed  a  sample  of  the  old  Foxian  orgasm. 

Foxing  (fp-ksirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  Fox  v.  +  -ING  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.,  in  various  senses. 

c  1220  Bestiary  435  And  in  ure  skemting  he  do5  ra3e  a 
foxing.  1742  Lond.  $  Country  £rew.  i.  (ed.  4)  43  Foxing 
is  a  Misfortune,  or  rather  a  Disease  in  Malt  Drinks,  occa- 
sioned by  divers  Means.  1868  Chambers'  Encycl.  I.  809 
The  sugar  in  the  worts  will  become  partially  converted  into 
acetic  acid,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  foxing  occurs.  1873  N.  $  Q. 
Ser.  iv.  XL  216  Is  there  any  known  means  to  prevent  foxing 
in  books?  1877  HALLOCK  Sportsman's  Gaz.  17  With  us  of 
the  North,  foxing  is  by  some  followed  during,  .winter. 

2.  concr.  (See  quots.  and  Fox  v.  6.) 

1865  MRS.  WHITNEY  Gaywortliys  II.  75  Say  wore  cloth 
boots,  with  patent  foxing*.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1.912 
Foxing,  .an  outer  covering^  or  upper  leather  over  the  usual 
upper.  2.  Ornamental  strips  of  a  different  material  on  the 
uppers  of  shoes. 

t  Fo'xish,  a.  O&s.    [f.  Fox  sb.  +  -ISH.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fox,  fox-like. 


1571  OOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxviu.  3 
nesse.  1583 —  Calvin  on  Dent,  xxxvi.  215  If  the  fathers 
bee  woolues  they  would  haue  their  Children  wooluish  :  if 
they  bee  olde  foxes  they  would  haue  them  to  bee  foxish. 

2.  fig.  Like  a  fox  in  nature,  crafty,  cunning. 

14..  LYDG.  in  Pol.  Rel.  $  L.  Poems  (1866)  25  Among 
foxys  be  foxische  of  nature.  1535  JOYE  Apol.  Tindale  44 
By  his  foxisshe  example  he  pretendeth  [etc.].  1699  T. 
QOCKMAN]  Tally's  Offices  (1706)  273  Your ..  crafty,  foxish, 
juggling  kind  of  Fellows. 

Foxite  (fp'ksait).  [see  -ITE.]  A  political  fol- 
lower of  Charles  James  Fox.  Also  attrib. 

1782  DR.  WOLCOT  (Peter  Pindar)  Lyric  Odes  iii.  41  His 
muzzle,  fprm'd  of  opposition  stuff  Firm  as  a  Foxite,  would 
not  lose  its  ruff.  1808  SCOTT  1'ain.  Lett.  8  Feb.,  During  the 
Foxites'  interval  of  power,  a,  1845  HOOD  To  Mrs.  Fry  v, 


FOXLBSS. 

The  Pittite  hues  will   sadden  there,  Whereas  the    Fnxite 
shades  will  all  show  fair  !    [Used  punningly  :  cf.  FoxiAxb.] 

Fo'xless,  a.  [f.  I1  ox  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Void  of  foxes. 

1891  I'ield  7  Mar.  331/2  To  show  that  the  fine  country 
they  ranged  over  is  not  foxless,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the 
course  of  the  day  they  moved  eight  or  nine. 

Fox-like  (ff  -kslaik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  LIKE  «.] 
Like  a  fox;  esp.  crafty,  cunning. 

1577-87  HOLISSHED  Scot.  Chron.  (1808)  V.  577  This 
Mudiara  and  his  companions  imbued  with  more  than  fox- 
like  conditions,  did  (deceiuing  their  keepers)  returne  to  their 
owne  caues.  1654  TRAPP  Comm.  Job  xxxiii.  26  Reconcilia- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  Fox-like  friendships.  1868  DAK- 
WIN  Anim,  <$•  ri,  I.  i.  25  The  domestic  dogs  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea  are  fox-like  animals. 

t  Fo'xly,  a-  and  adv.  Obs.     In  2   adv.  -liche. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -r.v  1  and  2.]     Like  a  fox. 
A.  adj.  Crafty,  cunning.     B.  adv.  Craftily. 

rii75  Lamb.  Horn.  31  He  wile  seggen  and  fpxliche 
smebien  mid  worde,  Nabbe  ic  nawiht  ber-of.  1528  in  Fur- 
nivall  Ballads  fr.  MSS,  I.  354  By  foxly  polecy  bou  dyd  them 
in  toll.  1594  WiLLORiE  Avisa  18  Your  painted  box,  and 
goodly  preach,  I  see  doth  hold  a  foxly  reach. 

Foxship  ifc'ksjip).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -SHIP.] 

1.  The  character  or  qualities  of  a  fox. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  ii.  18  Had'st  thou  Foxship  To  banish 
him  that  strooke  more  blowes  for  Rome  Then  thou  hast 
spoken  words? 

2.  As  a  mock  title. 


ship  was  'run  into'  between  Culgaith  and  Longwathby. 
Fo'xtail.     [f.  as  prec.  +  TAIL  sb.~\ 

1.  The  tail  of  a  fox,  a  fox's  brush.     Formerly  one 
of  the  badges  of  the  fool  or  jester,     f  Flap  with  a 

foxtail :  see  FLAP  sb.  i  b. 

¥1370  Robt.  Cicyle  57  The  fole  Roberd  with  hyra  went, 
Clad  in  a  fulle  sympulle  garment,  With  foxe  tayles  to  renne 
abowte.  1353.  >7*7  [see  FLAP  sb.  rb].  [a  1605  MONTGOM. 
Misc.  P.  iv.  48  Then  tak  me  with  the  foxis  taill  a  flap,  Since 
that  the  Hevinsarehinderersofmy  hap.]  x6i3PuRCHAS  Pil- 
grimage ii.  §  2  (R.)  Such  a  one  is  carried  about  the  town 
with  a  boord  fastned  to  his  necke,  all  be-hanged  with  foxe- 
tayles.  1852  SEIDEL  Organ  24  When  they  pulled  out  this 
stop,  suddenly  a  large  fox-tait  flew  into  their  faces.  1893 
T.  B.  FOREMAN  Trip  to  Spain  31  Their  bells  and  ornaments 
of  fox-tail. 

2.  As  the  name  of  a  plant :    a.  One  of  various 
species   of  grass   with   soft   brush-like  spikes   of 
flowers,  esp.  Alopecunts  pratensis. 

1552  HULOET,  Foxe  taile,  herbe,  Alofecurus.  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  \.  Iviii.  §  i.  81  Foxetaile  hath  many  grassie 
leaues  or  blades.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  208 
The  meadow  fox-tail  (alopecurus  pratensis).  1846  J.  BAXTER 
Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4}  I.  359  The  foxtail  flowers  in 
April,  May,  and.. June. 

b.  A  club-moss  {Lycopodium  davatnni}. 

[1800  WORDSW.  Idle  Shepherd-boys,  That  plant  which  in 
our  dale  We  call  stag-horn  or  fox's  tail.  ]  1866  in  Treas.  Rot. 

3.  In  various  technical  uses  (?ee  quots.). 

1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blonds  Gardening  195  These  Pipes 
are. .subject  to  Fox-Tails,  which  are  the  Roots  of  very  small 
Trees,  which  passing  by  the  Pores  of  the  Earthen  Pipe  . . 
grow  to  such  Length  and  Bigness,  as  to  stop  up  the  Pipe 
entirely  [so  Fr.  queue  de  renard  iLittre')].  1854  BADHAM 
Halieut.  313  Willughby  tells  us  that  of  salars  caught  in  the 
Kibble,  those  of  the  first  year  are  called  smolts . .  those  of  the 
fourth,  fox-tails.  1873  }yeale"s  Diet.  Terms  fed.  4),  Fox- 
tail in  metallurgy,  the  cinder  obtained  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  charcoal-finery  process  ;  it  is  a  cylindrical  piece  hollow  in 
the  centre.  [So  Fr.  renard,  quoted  by  Littre  from  Buffon.] 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  foxtail-grass  =  FOXTAIL 
2  a  ;  foxtail-saw,  foxtail-wedging  (see  quots.). 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  vii.  §  i.  8  The  great  *Foxe-taile 
grasse.  1711  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  377 
Rough  ear'd  Fox-tail  Grass.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric. 
Chem.  (1814)  362  Meadow  fox-tail  grass.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  I.  912  * Fox-tail  saw,  a  dovetail  saw.  1823 
HAMILTON  Diet.  Terms,  *  Foxtail  -wedging.  1842-76 
GWILT  Archit.  Gloss.,  Fox-tail  Wedging,  a  method  of  fix- 
ing a  tenon  in  a  mortise  by  splitting  the  end  of  the  tenon 
and  inserting  a  projecting  wedge,  then  entering  the  tenon 
into  the  mortise  and  driving  it  home. 

Fo'xtailed.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED  2.]  Having  a  tail 
like  a  fox.  Foxtailed  Asparagus,  the  horsetail 
(Equisetum  maximum}  (Britten  and  Holland). 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1790)  IV.  237  The  saki,or  cagui 
..has  been  often  termed  the  foxtailed  monkey. 

Fo'xter.  Sc.  Also  7  fochsterrie,  fox  trie. 
The  foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea}. 

1623  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  Scot.  II.  538  Issobell  con- 
fessit  that  scho  send  furth  hir  sone  to  gether  fochsterrie 
leaueis.  1636  in  DalyelFs  Darker  Snperst.  Scotl.  (1831^  113 
Ane  drink  of  fox  tne  leaves.  1818  HOGG  Wool-gatherer, 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  etc.  II.  183  They  [the  fairies]  '11  hae 
to  . .  gang  away  an'  sleep  in  their  dew-cups  an'  foxterleaves 
till  the  gloaming  come  again. 

Poxy  (ffksi),  a.    [f.  Fox  J&  +  -Y1.] 

1.  Fox-like ;  esp.  crafty,  cunning. 

15*8  ROY  Rede  me  Ded.  (Arb.)  23  An  hole  or  denne  of 
falce  foxy  hipocrites.  a  1536  TINDALE  Wks.  (1573)  148  Oh 
foxy  Pharisay.  1601  W.  PARRY  Trav.SirA.  Sherley  30 
Having  merrily  passed  the  time  with  this  foxy  fryer.  1859 
TENNYSON  Guinevere  62  Modred's  narrow  foxy  face. 

2.  Fox -coloured,  reddish  brown  or  yellow, 

1850  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XI.  i,  132  There  are  many  patches 

of  a  deep,  loose,  foxy  soil.  1879  G.  MACDONALD  SirGibbie  I. 

xiv.  798Itsforehead  washigh,  with  a  mass  of  foxy  hair  over  it. 

b.  Painting.  Marked  by  excessive  predominance 

of  reddish  tints;  over-hot  in  colouring. 

1783  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Notes  on  Du  Fresnoy  105  That 
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[style]  of  Titian,  which  may  be  called  the  Golden  Manner, 
when  unskilfully  managed  becomes  what  the  Painters  call 
I  '»\y.  i8ai  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing  ii.  128  They  allowed 
such  an  excessive  brownness  in  their  shadows,  as  to  make 
them  sometimes  perfectly  foxy.  1861  THOUNRCUV  Turner 
II.  342  In  some  of  the  England  series  there  is  a  violent  foxy 
tone,  very  hot  and  oppressive. 

3.  Used  to  denote  various  defects  of  colour  and 
quality   resulting    from    atmospheric    conditions, 
improper  treatment,  etc. 

1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  (1807)  II.  260  The 
substance  will  be  what  is  termed  foxy.  1830  M.  DONOVAN 
Dow.  Kcon.  I.  351  Salt,  .stiffens  the  clammy  soft  dough  made 
from  new  flour,  and  gives  it  a  fair  colour,  when  otherwise  it 
would  be  foxy.  1846  YOUNG  Naut.  Diet.,  Foxey  implies 
'  a  defect  in  timber  of  a  reddish  cast  or  hue,  arising  from  over 
age  or  other  causes'.  1877  N,  II '.  Line.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Turnips 
when  they  turn  leathery  are  said  to  be  foxy.  1883  in 
Standard  18  May  6/5  Foxy  to  fine  ordinary  Guatemala 
[Coffee],  at  48^.  1888  ELWORTHY  /f.  Somerset  Word-bk.^ 
Foxy,  specked,  spotted— as  with  spots  of  mould  or  mildew. 
Also,  clouded  or  uneven  in  shade  of  colour.  .Said  of  some  bad 
dyeing.  1888  Lflckwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  Foxey ^ 
timber  is  said  to  be  foxey  when  there  is  an  excessive 
proportion  of  green  sapwood  present  in  it. 

4.  Of  beer,  wine,  etc.  :  Turned  sour  in  the  course 
of  fermentation,  not  properly  fermented. 

1847  in  HALLIW.     1864  in  WEBSTER. 

5.  Of  grapes:   Having  the  coarse  flavour  of  the 
fox-grape.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

6.  Comb.,  as  foxy '-eyed,  -red  adjs. 

1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  26  Its  inky  taste,  and  the  foxy-red 
sediment  which  it  deposits  ..  attest  the  presence  of  iron. 
1880  W.  J.  FLORENCE  in  Theatre  (U.  S.)  Oct.  215  The  foxy- 
eyed  party  near  us. 

Hence  Foxiness. 

1875  LASLETT  Timber  viii.  47  Oak  timber.. in  its  worst 
stage  of  'foxiness'.  1889  J.  JACOBS  /Esop's  Fables  I.  209 
To  him  [early  man]  cunning  was  foxiness. 

t  Foy,  $b±  Obs.  [a.  F.  foil  later  form  of  fei 
FAY  jtf.i,  faith.]  a.  Faith,  allegiance,  homage. 
b.  As  an  asseverative  exclamation. 

1590  [see  FAY  sb±  3],  1694  CONCREVE  Double  Dealer  i. 
iv,  O  foy  !  Sir  Paul  1  what  do  you  mean? 

Poy  (foi),  sb2  Now  dial.  [a.  Du.  fooi  (in 
|  Kilian  foye,  wye},  prob.,  asKilian  suggests,  a.  Fr. 
vote  way,  journey.]  A  parting  entertainment,  pre- 
sent, cup  of  liquor,  etc.,  given  by  or  to  one  setting 
out  on  a  journey.  In  different  parts  of  Scotland 
applied  variously  to  a  party  given  in  honour  of  a 
woman  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage ;  to  a  feast  at 
the  end  of  the  harvest  or  fishing  season;  and  the  like. 

1496-7  Recs.  Burgh  Prestivick  6  Feb.  (Maitl.)  34  He 
said  the  said  baljeis  was  foy  takaris,  and  held  na  courtis. 
<"  1645  HOWEI.L  Lett.  II.  xii,  Hoping  to  enjoy  you  before 
you  go,  and  to  give  you  a  frendly  foy.  1668  J.  GIBSON  Let. 
to  F,  Wright  24  Aug.,  My  due  deserved  thanks  ..  for  y° 
friendly  foy  you  pleased  to  giue  me  at  our  parting.  1700 
FARQUHAR  Const.  Couple  i.  i,  I'll  pay  my  foy,  drink  a  health 
to  my  King.. and  away  for  Hungary  to-morrow  morning. 
1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela.  \  1 824)  I.  xxxvii.  343  Under  the 
notion  of  my  foy,  I  slid  a  couple  of  guineas  into  the  good 
woman's  hand.  1854  Phonic  Millar  175  Mr.  Millar  could 
not  reconcile  himself  to  Isabella's  foy  being  passed  over 
without  notice.  1856  ELIZA  EDMONSTON  Sk,  fy  T.  Shetland 
Isl.  iv.  46  At  the  Foys,  the  time-honoured  toast  is,  The 
Lord  open  the  mouths  of  the  gray  fish.  1896  MACKAY  Hist. 
Fife  $  Kinross  x.  196  The  Foy  or  farewell  supper  before 
Martinmas  was  specially  a  ploughman's  feast. 

I*Oy  (foi),  v.  local,  intr.  To  go  off  to  ships  with 
provisions  and  assist  them  when  in  distress  (Simson 
Historic  Thanet  no).  Hence  Foyer,  one  who 
does  this  ;  Foy-boat,  a  boat  used  by  *  foyers'. 

1813  R.  EDINGTON  Coal  Trade  225  Not  less  than  500  pilot 
and  foy-boats.  1830  Beauties  Thanet  I.  71  The  Foyers  of 
this  town  form  a  numerous  and  hardy  class. 

Foyaite  (firyaiMt).  Min.  [f.  Foya  a  place  in 
Portugal,  where  it  is  found.]  A  kind  of  syenite. 

1878  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cotta's  Rocks  Class.  169  In  the  syenite 
group  we  also  include . .  foyaite.  1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks 
x.  1 08  Elaeolite  is  a  constituent  of  the  rocks  zircon-syenite, 
foyaite,  miascite,  and  ditroite. 

II  Foyer  (fwaye).    [Fr. :  see  note  s.v.  Focus  sb.] 

1.  =  Focus  4. 

1878  A.  M.  HAMILTON  Nerv.  Dis.  157  But  that  when  the 
softening  follows  typhus  fever,  puerperal,  and  other  general 
diseases,  the  foyers  will  be  multiple. 

2.  Originally,  the  green-room  in  French  theatres ; 
now  usually,  a  large  room  in  a  theatre,  concert- 
hall,  etc.,  to  which  the  audience  may  retire  during 
the  intervals  of  the  performances. 

1859  SALA  Tiv.  round  Clock  (1861)  263  This  model  foyer 
is  to  have  something  of  the  Haymarket  and  something  of 
the  Adelphi.  1882  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  327  Twice  a  year 
it  is  held  in  the  foyer  of  the  Academy  of  Music, 

Foygne,  obs.  form  of  FOIN  v. 

Foyle,  Foyl(l,  obs.  ff.  of  FOAL,  FOOL,  FOIL. 

Foyne,  obs.  form  of  FEW. 

Foyn(e,  foyn5e(e,  obs.  forms  of  FOIN  v.  and  sb. 

Foysen,  -so,u;n,  -zon,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  FOISON. 

Foyst(e,  Foyster,  var.  of  FOIST,  FUSTEB. 

Foyte,  obs.  form  of  FOOT. 

tFo3,  Obs.  rare-1,  [repr.  OE.  */<£  =  MHG. 
vuoc,  mod.Ger.  fitg\  cf.  OE.  gt-ffo  and  the  deri- 
vative fegan, FAY  v.]  Fitness;  in  phr.  =  Ger.  mil 
fug  und  recht. 

a  i2j[o  Owl <?•  Night.  184  We  mu3e..Pla!di  mid  fo^e  and 
j  mid  rijle. 


FRACTILE. 

Fozy  (f(""V.r,  a.  Sc.  and  dial.  [cf.  D 
Kilian  also  voosc/i,  vooghs,  ( spon^iosus,  rams  tt 
levis  instar  fungi')  ;  also  Norw.  fos  spongy,  LG. 
fnssig  porous,  spongy.]  Spongy,  loose-textured  ; 
also  of  flesh  =  Fo»;t;Y  3.  Also  ftg.t  'fat-witted*. 
Hence  Fo'ziuess. 

1821  Rlackw.  Mag .  X.  753  The  weak  and  young  \Vhi 
have  become  middle  aged,  and  their  foziness  can  no  longer 
be  concealed.  1823  J.  WILSON  Ibid.  XIII.  593  A  certain 
ingenious  person  . .  met  with  a  turnip  of  more  than  common 
fo/iness  in  his  field.  1826  —  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  15 
The  language  is  out  of  condition-  fat  and  fozy,  thickwinded, 
.  .and  plethoric.  1894  IAN  MACLARF.N  Reside  Bonnie  Brier 
I'us/i  206  He's  fair  fozzy  wi'  trokin'  in  his  gairden  an* 
feeding  pigs. 

Fra,  obs.  form  of  FRO. 

Frab  (fraeb),  v.  dial.  [Onomatopoeic;  cf.  crab 
X&&  f  ret,  f  rate  h>  etc.]  trans.  To  harass,  worry. 

1848  MRS.  GASKF.LL  M.  Barton  iv.  (18821  7/2,  I  was  very 
frabbit  with  him.  1853  —  Ruth  III.  xii.  298,  I  was  not 
kind  to  you.  I  frabbed  you,  and  plagued  you  from  the  first. 
1865  B,  BRIERLEY  Irkdale  I.  34  What  toylin  an'  frabbm 
ther  needs  Through  this  woald  to  get  decently  poo'd. 

t  Fra'bble,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Cf.  next.] 
Confused  wrangling. 

1685  H.  MORE  Paralif.  Prophet.  370  Rather  a  frabble  of 
words  than  a  distinct  disagreement  of  senses. 

Fra'bble,  v.  rare.  [dim.  or  freq.  of  FRAB. 
Cf.  BRABBLE.]  intr.  To  bicker,  wrangle. 

1885  Manch.  Even.  News  6  July  2/2  It  is  distinctly  un- 
desirable that  the  matter  should  be  made  a  peg  on  which  to 
hang  further  misunderstandings  and  frabblings. 

Fracas  (fraka;  in  U.S.  firi'kas).  Also  Sc. 
fraca  (Jam.),  [a.  Fr.  fracas,  ad.  It.fracasso,  vbl. 
sb.  f.  fracassare  to  make  an  uproar.]  A  disturb- 
ance, noisy  quarrel,  *  row  ',  uproar. 

1727  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  Mar  Apr.,  He 
. .  occasions  such  fracas  among  the  ladies  of  gallantry  that 
it  passes  description.  1785  BURNS  Scotch  Drink  i  Let  other 
Poets  raise  a  fracas  'Bout  vines,  an*  wines,  an1  drunken 
Bacchus.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  /'Vz/rxxxvi,  A  violent  fracas 
took  place  between  the  infantry-colonel  and  his  lady. 

II  Frace'do.  Obs.  [mod.L./mm/b,  i.frae-idns 
FRACID,  alter  the  analogy  of  dulcedo  sweetness.] 
Putrefying  heat.  Hence  Frace'diuous  a.t  erro- 
neously frace'donous,  productive  of  heat  through 
putrefaction ;  pertaining  to  putrid  fermentation. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  253  The  several  sorts  of 
Earth,  are  various  coagulations  of  water,  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  Fracedinous  seeds  dispersed  and  implanted 
therein.  Ibid.  329  The  Fracedinous  Odor.  1677  HALF. 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  ii.  306  Some  Insects,  .have  an  Origin- 
ation . .  by  very  strength  and  fracedo  of  the  Earth  and 
Waters  quickened  by  the  vigorous  Heat  of  the  Sun.  a  1691 
BOYI.E  Hist.  Air  xrii.  (1692)  75  Their  several  malignant, 
congelative  and  fracedonous  Natures  and  Qualities. 

Fraclie.  ?  Obs.  Also  9  fraiche.  A  metal  tray 
for  holding  glass-ware  in  the  annealing  process. 

1662  MERRETT  tr.  Nerfs  Art  of  Glass  244  After  some  time 
these  Glasses  are  put  into  Iron  Pans,  .call'd  Fraches,  which 
by  degrees  are  drawn,  .all  along  the  Leer,  .that  the  Glasses 
may  coo!  Gradatim.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  167 
Fraches.  1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  %  Gl.  158  The 
annealing  oven.  .is.  .furnished  with  numerous  shallow  iron 
trays,  which  can  be  passed  easily  along  the  level  bottom  of 
the  chamber.  These  trays  are  called  lier-pans  or  fraiches. 

tFra'cid,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  fracid-ust  f.  frac-, 
frax  lees  of  oil.]  Rotten  from  over-ripeness. 

1655  G.  S.  Let.  to  Hart  lib  in  Ref.  Comm-w.  Bees  23  Insects 
.  .is.  .Natures  recreation,  which  she  out  of  the  fracid  ferment 
of  putrifying  Bodies  doth  form.  1656  ULOUNT  Glossogr., 
Fracidt  more  then  ripe,  rotten-ripe,  put  rifted.  17*1  in 
BAII.EY.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Fracidt  Of  a  pasty  texture; 
between  fleshy  and  pulpy. 

Fracin,  frackne,  var.  of  FRECKKN  sb.  Obs. 

Frack,  Sc.  var.  of  FRECK,  Obs. 

Fracle,  obs.  form  of  FRECKLE. 

t  Fract,  ///•  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L./ract-m,  pa.  pple. 
vi  frangttre  to  break.]  a.  Broken,  cracked,  b. 
Of  a  number  :  Fractional. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  Ixx.  29 b,  A  mans  skull,  .may 
be  fract  or  broken.  1715  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  211  Mr. 
Newton  introduced  into  his  Analytical  Computations,  the 
Fract,  Surd,  Negative  and  Indefinitive  Indices  of  Digni- 
ties. 

t  Fractable,^  Arch.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  TABLE.] 
(See  quot.  1862.)  Also  Practabling. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in,  451/2  Of  the  outsides  of  an 
House,  .are.  .the  Fractablesand  Corbells.  1862  Diet.  Arch. 
(Arch.  Publ.  Soc.),  Fr  act  able  ^  or  Fract  Table  ;  Fractabling 
at  Liverpool.  A  term  used,  in  the  middle  ages,  for  the 
crest^  table  or  coping  running  up  and  down  the  gables  of 
a  building. 

Fra'cted,///-  a.  [f.  L.  fract-  (see prec.)  +  -ED!.] 

f  1.  Broken,  in  various  senses.  Of  a  number : 
Fractional.  Obs. 

1547  BOORDE  Brer.  Health  §321  If.  .the  memory  (be) 
fracted  with  the  pregnance  of  it  [some  matter  above  his 
capacity].  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  ^  11.  i.  130  His  heart  is  fracted 
and  corroborate.  1607  —  Timon  n.  i.  22  My  reliances  on 
his  fracted  dates  Have  smit  my  credit.  1674  JEAKE  Arith. 
(1696)161  If  the  Addends  be  Fracted  Geodaeticals.  .Then 
proceed  in  the  Addition  with  the  Fractions.  1706  W.  JONES 
Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  163  This  Proportion  will  hold, 
whether  «  be.  .Whole,  Fracted,  or  Surd  Quantity. 

2.  Her.  Having  a  part  displaced  as  if  broken. 

1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I.  Fracted^  broken  or  parted 
asunder. .[e.  g.]  a  fesse  debruised,  fracted  or  removed. 

Fractile  (frarktil),  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ILK*.] 


FRACTION. 

Pertaining  to  fraction  or  breakage;  indical ing  lia- 
bility to  breakage  or  cleavage. 

1737  liAHFV  vol.  II,  Fractile,  Frail  or  Brittle.  1893 
Scribal' I  Mag.  Apr.  470/2  The  fractile  lines  of  the  sand- 
stone. 

Fraction  (frse-kfsn),  sb.  Also  4-6  fraeeion, 
-yon.  [a.  Of. fraction  (Fr.  fraction),  ad.  eccl.L. 
fraction-em,  n.  of  action  l.frangfre  to  break-.] 

1.  The  action  of  breaking  :  a.  in  the  Eucharist : 
the  breaking  or  dividing  of  the  bread. 

1504  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  tmitatione  11.  xi.  100  Many  foloweth 
hym  to  be  parteners  of  the  fraccyon  of  his  brede.  1602  T. 


distributing  the  Bread  to  the  Company,  after  the  Benediction 
and  Fraction,  was  customary  among  the  Jews.  1877  J.  D. 
CHAMBERS  Div.  Worship  377  The  Fraction  is  the  most 
solemn,  ancient,  and  significant  Action  of  the  whole  of  the 
Formulary  of  Consecration. 

f  b.  with  reference  to  material  things  in  general, 

and  to  lines,  etc. ;  also,  refraction  (of  light).   06s. 

1571  DIGGES  Pan/am.  I.  xxi.  Gj  b,  Glasses  transparent, 

whiche  by  fraction  should  vnite  or  dissipate  the  images. 

1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  271  Fraction  is  the 


circle,  .is  fraction  continually  increasing.  1684  BURNET  Th. 
Earth  \.  iii.  30  Several  parcels  of  Nature  that  retain  still 
the  evident  marks  of  fraction  and  mine.  1813  T.  BUSBY 
Lucretius  i.  Comment,  xxi,  Had  compound  bodies  been 
subject  to  unlimited  fraction. 

c.  with  reference  to  immaterial  things  ;  chiefly 
in  obsolete  uses,  e.g.  a  disturbance  (of  the  mind), 
an  infraction  or  rupture  (of  the  peace). 

1547  BOORDE  Bra*.  Health  27  This  impediment  [dreames] 
..  may  come ..  specially  of  fraction  of  the  mynde.  1617-77 
FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  v.  170  When  the  Affections  are  glewed 
to  the  world,  Death  makes  not  a  Dissolution,  but  a  Fraction. 
1711  STRYPE  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  iv.  51  The  French  king  having 
lost  his  friendship  by  divers  fractions  of  the  peace  with 
England.  1841  SIR  H.  TAYLOU  Edwin  the  Fair  I.  v,  The 
blackbird  sang  us  forth.. loud  and  full  at  first.. then  with 
pause  And  fraction  fitfully. 

f  2.  The  result  of  breaking ;  the  state  of  being 
broken ;  a  broken  place,  breach,  fissure,  rupture ; 
spec,  in  Surg.  a  fracture.  Obs. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1349/1  Healing  of 
bones  broken,  termed  commonlie  fractions.  1658  A.  Fox 
IVnrtz1  Surg.  n.  vii.  67  Carefully  feel  with  your  finger, 
whether  there  be  any  fraction.  1685  TRAVESTIN  Siege 
Neivheusel  20  We ..  made  large  Fractions  in  the  Bastion. 
1690  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  in.  36  If  we  had  seen  the 
mountains,  .when  the  earth  was  fresh  broken,  .the  fractions 
..of  them  would  have  appear'd  very  gastly.  1705  CHERRY 
in  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  22  A  fall..caus'd 
a  great  fraction  in  my  nose.  1798  W.  BLAIR  Soldier's  Friend 
74  Wounds,  fractions,  and  dislocations. 

f  3.  An  interruption  of  good  feeling  or  harmony ; 
discord,  dissension ;  a  rupture.  In  early  use  also : 
A  breach  of  the  peace,  brawling.  Obs. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  ix.  193  Whiche 
taketh  wylfully  ony  persone..in  the  chyrcheyarde.  .or  y° 
whiche  there  maketh  ony  fraeeion.  1501  HORSEY  Trav. 
(Hakl.  Soc.)  262  Betwen  the  Poll  and  them  fractions,  and 
factions  among  themselves.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  n.  iii. 
107.  1670  COTTON  Espernon  n.  vi.  262  By  which  means. . 
a  fraction  betwixt  them  must  of  necessity  ensue,  a  1713 
SHAFTESBURYCV/ar.  (1749)  III.  143  Fractions  at  Court. — Snip- 
wreck  of  Ministrys.  1711  [see  I  c]. 

4.  Something  broken  off ;  a  disconnected  portion ; 
a  fragment,  scrap,  small  piece.  Said  with  refer- 
ence both  to  material  and  immaterial  things.  By 
fractions  :  piecemeal,  by  halves.  Now  rare. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  4-  Cr.  v.  ii.  158  The  fractions  of  her  faith, 
orts  of  her  loue.  1607  —  Timon  ii.  ii.  220.  1641  PRYNNE 
Antip.  To  Rdr.,  My  primitive  intention  was,  to  have  pre- 
sented thee  with  this.  .Antipathy  intirelyat  the  same  instant 
without  fractions.  1656  DAVENANT  Siege  Rhodes  I.  To  Rdr., 
Why  my  numbers  are  so  often  diversify'd  and  fall  into  short 
fractions.  1657  SANDERSON  Pref.  to  Serm.  (1681)  §  23 
Whitest  they  are  still  crumbling  into  Fractions  and 
Factions.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat. 
(1799)  II.  19  No  one  is  disposed  to  be  a  friend  by  fractions. 
1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  (1858)  233  Mahomet's  followers  found 
the  Koran  lying  all  in  fractions. 

f  b.  ?  A  paragraph  or  section  (of  a  book).  Obs. 

1625  SURGES  Pers,  Tithes  44  In  the  next  Fraction  after 
that  branch  of  the  Statute,  .it  is  said;  Prouidedalwaies[etc.]. 

5.  Math.  a.  Arith.  A  numerical  quantity  that 
is  not  an  integer ;  one  or  more  aliquot  parts  of  a 
unit  or  whole  number ;  an  expression  for  a  definite 
portion  of  a  unit  or  magnitude. 

Common  or  vulgar  fractions  are  those  in  which  the 
numerator  and  denominator  are  represented  by  numbers 

E laced  the  one  above,  the  other  below,  a  horizontal  line, 
ometimes  fraction,  is  used  for  'vulgar  fraction',  or  for  a 
quantity  expressed  by  means  of  anumerator  and  denominator; 
e.g. '  the  fraction  £=2 '.  For  complex,  compound,  continued. 
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Gr.  Artes  I3ob,  Thenne  maye  I  boldly  enstructe  you  in  ya 
arte  of  fractions  or  broken  nomber.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 
World 'n.  (1634)  214  But  the  very  minutes  and  lesser  fractions 
were  to  be  observed  by  him.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char, 
393  A  Fraction  maybe  exprest..by  the  Adjective  Neuter. 
1703  ARBUTHNOT  Coins  (J.),  Pliny  put  a  round  number  near 
the  truth,  rather  than  a  fraction.  1811  W.  IRVING  in  Life  (J- 
Lett.  (i86V I.  269  This  place  would  suit  you  to  a  fraction. 
1812-16  PLAYFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  II.  243  The  deflection,  .if 


504 

reduced  to  feet,  comes  out  16  and  a  small  fraction.     1827 
HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  86  The  vulgar  fraction  may  be 


which  the  number  of  favourable  cases  is  of  all  that  can 
happen.  1846  GREENER  Sc.  Gunnery  392  The  Belgians 
too  find  the  same  result  to  a  fraction.  1847  GROTE  Greece 


the  representative  fraction. 

b.  Alg.  An  expression  analogous  to  an  arithme- 
tical vulgar  fraction,  in  which  the  numerator  and 
denominator  are  algebraical  terms  or  expressions. 

1812-16  PLAYFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  39  I'1"5  fraction  is 
a  maximum,  when  the  denominator  A  +  B  +  [etc.]  is  a 
minimum. 

Hence  Pra'ction  v.,  to  break  into  tractions  or 
pieces.  Fra'otionlet,  a  small  fragment. 

1830  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Life  in  Land.  (1882)  II.  88  Wrote  a 
fractional  of  verse,  entitled  '  The  Beetle  '.  1840  —  Heroes 
ii.  47  The  Nation  fractioned  and  cut  asunder  by  deserts. 

Fractional  (frce-k/snal),  a.  [f.  FRACTION  + 
-AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  dealing  with  a  fraction 
or  fractions ;  comprising  or  constituting  a  fraction  ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  fraction.  Hence,  Incomplete, 
partial,  insignificant.  Fractional  currency  (see 
quot.).  Fractionaldistillation:  see  DISTILLATION  3. 

1675  OGILBY  Brit.  Pref.,  Not  regarding  the  Fractional  Parts 
of  a  Mile,  a  1806  Fox  Speech,  I'roc.  Ld.  Melville  Sp.  1815 
¥1.584  The  right  honourable  gentleman.. has  amused  the 
House  with  an  account  of  fractional  sums  of  8*.  M.,  14*., 
and  2J.  1828  D'ISRAELI  Chas.  /,  II.  ii.  32  At  length  we  are 
surprised  that  these  fractional  disputes  close  into  one  mighty 
.  .enmity.  1858  MILL  Liberty  iv.  (1865)  45/1  The  interest 
which  society  has  in  him  individually,  .is  fractional.  1861 
GOSCHEN  For.  Exch.  102  Realizing  a  fractional  profit  for 
the  convenience  which  they  afford.  1879  WEBSTER,  Supp., 
Fractional  currency,  small  coin,  or  paper  notes,  in  circu- 
lation, of  less  value  than  the  monetary  unit.  1892  Daily 
News  20  Dec.7/3  Messrs.  B.  decline  to  accept  Messrs.  M.  s 
fractional  certificates  in  exchange  for  bonds. 

Hence  Fra'ctionally  adv.,  in  a  fractional  manner 
or  degree ;  by  a  fraction  or  fractions. 

1883  Daily  News  7  Nov.  4/7  American  prices  were  firm, 
but  foreign  Government  stocks  receded  fractionally.  1888 
Ibid.  4  Dec.  7/2  A  surplus,  applied  to  augment  that  dividend 
fractionally. 

Fractionary  (frx-kjanari),  a.  [f.  FRACTION  + 
-ART*.  Cf.Fr./ractionnaire.]  a.  =  FRACTIONAL. 
b.  Dealing  with  or  carried  on  by  fractions  or  frag- 
ments. C.  Tending  to  divide  into  fractions. 

a.  1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  32  But  the  further  practise 
therewith  must  be  referred  to  Fractionary  or  Contract 
Operations.      1847  GILFILLAN  in  Tail's  Mag.  XIV.  523  To 
discharge  even  a  fractionary  part  of  what  would  never  in 
whole  be  defrayed. 

b.  1840  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  128  Fritters  away  my 
time  in  fractionary  writing.      1847  DE  QCINCF.Y  in  Taifs 
Mag.  XIV.  666  Beyond  what  can  be  supplied  by  the  frac- 
tionary life  of  petty  brokerage  or  commerce. 

C.  1867  Contemp.  Rev.  V.  154  The  'fractionary'  eccle- 
siastical spirit  of  the  African  Christians  has  been  traced  in 
the  enormous  numbers  of  the  African  bishops. 

Fractionate  (fra-kjsn^t),  v.  [f.  FRACTION 
+  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  separate  (a  mixture)  by  dis- 
tillation or  otherwise  into  portions  of  differing 
properties.  Hence  Pra'ctionated  ffl.  a. ;  Pra^c- 
tiona-tion,  the  action  of  fractionating. 

1867  W.  R.  BOWDITCH  Coal  Gas  5  These  heavy  oils  were 
obtained  by  passing  the  gas  over  carefully  fractionated  pure 
light  coal  oils.  1878  KINGZETT  Anita.  Chem.  210  It  may. . 
be  separated  from  that  substance  by  a  process  of  fractiona- 
tion.  1894  Nature  23  Aug.  4:0/2  By  fractionating  Russian 
petroleum  the  author  had  obtained  hydrocarbons  [etc.J. 

Fractionize  (frse-kjanaiz),  v.  [f.  FRACTION  + 
-IZE.]  traits,  (and  absol. )  To  break  up  into  fractions. 

1675  COLLINS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  I.  2_i6  If 
the  second  term  of  an  equation  be  wanting,  the  penultimate 
may  be  removed  into  the  room  of  it  . .  and  that  without 
fractionizing.  1831  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XLV.  443  They 
fractionize,  they  divide.  1841  Eraser's  Mag.  XXI V.  207  To 
..  fractionise.  .the  Conservative  party,  would  be  an  act  of 
treachery.  1872  Contemp.  Rev.  XX.  583  All  of  these  frag- 
mentary ideas,  .fractionize,  but  do  not  resolve  the  problem. 

Fractions  (frarkjas),  a.  [f.  FRACTION  (sense  3), 
after  caflious,  etc. 

The  original  sense  seems  to  have  been  '  disposed  to  make 
breaches,  factious  ' ;  the  more  trivial  use  now  current  may 
be  due  to  association  with  FRATCH.] 

Refractory,  unruly;  now  chiefly,  cross,  fretful, 
peevish ;  esp.  of  children. 

1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  353  Having  had  an 
account  how  mutinous  and  fractious  they  had  been.  1776 
FOOTE  Capuchin  III.  Wks.  1799  II.  399  The  young  slut  is  so 
headstrong  and  fractious.  1824  W.  IRVING  '/'.  Trav.  II.  30 
A  terrible  peevish  fractious  fellow.  1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr. 
Tadpole  Ixi.  (1879)  510  Baby  would  be  getting  so  very 
fractious.  1857  BUCKLE  Civilisation  vii.  402  The  fractious 
and  disloyal  conduct  of  many  of  the  hierarchy.  1880  L. 
WALLACE  Ben-Hur  ix.  46  Men  struggling  doubtfully  with 
fractious  cows  and  frightened  sheep. 

trans/.  1821  COLERIDGE  in  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  261  The 
fractious  noise  of  the  dashing  of  a  lake  on  its  border. 

Hence  Pra'ctionsly  adv. ;  Fra'ctiousness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Fractiousness.  1736  —  (folio), 
Fractiously.  1753  Miss  COLLIER  Art  Torment.  159  She 
will,  .ask  your  pardon,  .for  having  indulged  your  own  frac- 
tiousness.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  54  The  treason 
of  Russell  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  fractiousness.  1858 
POLSON  Law  $  L.  99  His  fractiousness,  and  his  want  of 
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patience.  1878  MRS.  H.  WOOD  romeroy  Abb.  (ed.  3)  122 
'  How  stupid  you  are,  Bridget  !'  she  fractiously  said. 

Fracture  (fnvktuV,  sb.  Also  6  fractour. 
[a.  Fr.  fracture,  ad.  L.  fractura,  f.  fi-act-  ppl. 
stem  of  frangcre  to  break.] 

1.  The  action  of  breaking  or  fact  of  being 
broken  ;  breakage ;  spec,  in  Surg.  (the  earliest  use), 
the  breaking  of  a  bone,  cartilage,  etc. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terap.  2  Ii  j.  Ye  must  begyn 


1677  HALE  Prim.  (Jrig.  Mai  .   _ 

fracture  of  the  more  stable  and  fixed  parts  of  Nature.  1720 
DE  FOE  Caff.  Singleton  xiv.  (1840)  241  The  shock  of  the 
air,  which  the  fracture  in  the  clouds  made.  1832  BABBAGE 
Econ.  Mannf.  iv.  (ed.  3)  33  Time  is  requisite  for  producing 
the  fracture  of  the  ice.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  (1879) 
II.  39  Fracture  of  the  sterno-costal  cartilages  is  a  rare 
accident. 

fig.  1842  LD.  COCKBURN  Jrtil.  I.  315  Preparations  have 
begun  to  be  made  for.  .fracture  of  the  Church. 

2.  The  result  of  breaking;  a  crack,  division,  split; 
f  a  broken  part,  a  splinter. 

1641  '  SMECTYMNUUS  '  AHSVJ.  §  18  (1653)  71  Their  Fractures 
were  so  many,  they  knew  not  which  Religion  to  chuse  if 
they  should  turne  Christians.  1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy 
Dying  iv.  8  8  (1727)  177  Reconcile  the  fractures  of  his 
family.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  I.  v.  16  Besides,  the 
losse  of  his iLaunce,  though  it  stuck  emblematically  on  his 
sides,  yet  the  fractures  went  to  his  heart.  1798  W.  CLUBBE 
Omnium  33  He  got  off  his  box,  and  went  to  splicing  the 
fractures  (of  the  harness].  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  vi, 
O'er  chasms  he  pass'd,  where  fractures  wide  Craved  wary 
eye  and  ample  stride.  1832  DE  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Man. 
(ed.  a)  20  No  appearances  of  fracture  are  visible  in  the  hills. 
1876  J.  S.  BREWER  Eng.  Stud.  ii.  (1881)  78  They  admitted 
no  such  fracture  in  the  chain  of  our  political  existence. 

b.  Surg.    For  comminuted,   compound,  simple 
fracture,  see  those  words. 

1525  tr.  Brunswick's  Surg.  G  iiij,  If  the  fracture  be 
lytell  it  shall  be  cured  like  y6  contusyon  aforesayd. 

599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bis.  Physicke  306/2  Whether 


Cheek-bones,  .fasten  again  in  twenty  or  twenty-four  days. 
1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dom.  filed.  (1790)  593  The  art  of  reducing 
fractures.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  443/1  In  one  [bone) 
the  fracture  had  not  united.  1843  BETHUNE  Sc.  Fireside 
Star,  ii  The  fracture  was  a  simple  one. 

fig-  '*S9  HOLLAND  Gold  F.  vi.  98  Old  fractures  of  charac- 
ter that  refuse  to  unite. 

3.  The  characteristic  appearance  of  the  fresh  sur- 
face in  a  mineral,  when  broken  irregularly  by  the 
blow  of  a  hammer.  More  fully,  surface  offracture. 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I,  Sparkling  in  its  fracture  like 
sugar.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  fy  Art  I.  2  The 
fracture  of  which  is  of  adark  colour.  1830  HERSCHEL  Stud. 
Nat.  Phil.  I.  iii.  47  The  rock  at  once  splits  with  a  clean 
fracture.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xii.  101  The  two  surfaces 
of  fracture  were  absolutely  black.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vesitv.  iii. 
65  It  breaks  with  a  resinous  fracture. 

f4.   =  FRACTION  5.  Obs.-1 

1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  230  Forasmuch  as  alwayes  an 
whole  Year,  .is  not  the  subject  of  the  Question.. but  some- 
times Parts  or  Fractures  of  the  whole  are  useful. 

6.  Phonology.  The  euphonic  substitution  of  a 
diphthong  forasimple  vowel,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  a  following  consonant  (in  OE.  h,  I,  r) ;  the 
diphthong  so  produced. 

1891  A.  L.  MAYHEW  O.  E.  Phono!.  I  Si  Short  eo  corre- 
sponds to  Germ  e,  as  the  result  of  fracture  before  final  h. 
Ibid.  8  84  eo=io  the  fracture  of  Germ,  i  before  A+cons. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fracture-bed,  -bedstead; 
fracture-surface  (  =  sense  3). 

1884  Health  Exhio.  Catal.  102/1  'Fracture  Beds.  Ibid. 
102/2  "Fracture  Bedstead.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min. 
(ed.  3>  135  The  "fracture-surfaces  or  planes  thus  exposed. 

Fracture  (frarktioi),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  a  fracture  in,  esp.  a  bone,  etc. ; 
to  break  the  continuity  of;  to  crack. 

[1612-1794  see  the  ppl.  adj.]  1803  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrtils. 
$  Corr.  (1888)  II.  134,  I  fell  upon  a  large  round  timber  and 
fractured  two  ribs.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  132  Before 
our  secondary  strata  were  formed,  those  of  older  date . .  were 
fractured  and  contorted.  1858  LARDNER  Hand-bk.  Nat. 
Phil.,  Hydrost,  7  A  liability  of  bursting  or  fracturing  some 
parts  of  the  machine  might  arise.  1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  of 
Hearts  I.  ii.  42  She  would. .  fracture  her  skull  with  the  pony. 

2.  »'«/*.  for  reft.  To  suffer  fracture  ;  to  break. 
18. .  Science  IV.  No.  16.  5  (Cent.)  The  implements,  .are of 

sandstone  [or]  quartzite,  neither  of  which  fractures  properly 
when  subjected  to  heat. 

Hence  Fra-ctured  ///.  a. ;  Pra'cturing  vbl.  sb. 
and///,  a. 

1612  WOODALL  Sxrf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  149  Nothing  cureth 
a  fractured  bone  so  much  as  rest,  a  1763  SHENSTONE 
Economy  in.  38  Behold  his  chair,  whose  fractur'd  seat  infirm 
An  aged  cushion  hides.  179*  SULLIVAN  yiew  Nat.  I.  104 
That  mass  of  fractured  and  sinking  country.  1830  H  ERSCHEL 
Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  285  The  sudden  application  of  convulsive 
and  fracturing  efforts.  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Conner. 
Phys.  Sc.  xxx.  (1849)  350  The  part  which  originally  had  a 
north  pole  acquires  a  south  pole  at  the  fractured  end.  1886 
A.  WINCHEI.L  Walks  Q  Talks  Geol.  Field  221  Much  frac- 
turing of  the  crust  must  have  resulted. 

Frae,  Sc.  form  of  FRO. 

II  Fraenulum  (fii-nitilvm).  Anat.  [dim.  of 
FRjENUM.]  A  small  frsenum ;  a  frsenum. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1840  YOUATT  Horse  viii. 
(1847)  204  A  portion  of  the  tongue  of  a  mare,  extending  as 
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far  as  the  franulum   beneath.    1843  J.  G.  WILKINSON  tr. 

Sivedenborg 's  Anim.  Kingd.   I.  ii.  59  Each  of  the  lips  has 
its  peculiar  fnenulum. 

||  Fraenum,  frenum  frniwn).  I'l.  frsena, 
frena.  [L./;v«//w, //>•!•««///,  bridle.] 

1.  Anat.  A  small  ligament  or  membranous  fold 
which  bridles  or  restrains  the  motion  of  the  organ 
to  which  it  is  attached  ;  e.g.  that  of  the  tongue. 

1741  MONRO  Anal.  (ed.  3)  147  The  Fnenum  of  the  Tongue. 
,754-64  [see  FOURCHETTE].  1807-26  S.  COOPER  First  Lines 
Surf.  (ed.  5)  382  In  persons  born  dumb,  the  state  of  the  frae- 
nuni  should  always  be  examined.  1872  COHEN  Dis.  Throat 
51  The  glosso-epiglottic  fold .  .or  fraenum  of  the  epiglottis. 

2.  (See  quot.  1859.) 

1859  DARWIN  Orif.  Sp,-c.  vi.  192  Pedunculated  cirripedes 
have  two  minute  folds  of  skin,  called  by  me  the  ovigerous 
frena,  which  serve,  through  the  means  of  a  sticky  secretion, 
to  retain  the  eggs  until  they  are  hatched.  1877  HUXLEY 
Anal.  ln-.\  Anim.  vi.  295  The  ovigerous  frajna  of  Lepas. 

Praght,  obs.  form  of  FRAUGHT. 

Fragile  Cfrse-djil  ,  a.  Also  6  fragyll,  8  fragil . 
[a.  F.  fragile  (I4th  c.),  ad.  L.  fragil-is,  f.  frag- 
root  offrangZre  to  break.  See  FRAIL  a.~\ 

1.  Liable  to  break  or  be  broken  ;  easily  snapped 
or  shattered ;  in  looser  sense,  weak,  perishable, 
easily  destroyed.  Also_/%". 

1607  SHAKS.  Timoa  v.  i.  204  Throwes  That  Natures  fragile 
Vessell  doth  sustaine  In  lifes  vncertaine  voyage.  1626  BACON 
Sylva  §  841  Of  Bodies,  some  are  Fragile ;  and  some  are 
Tough,  and  not  Fragile.  01668  DENHAM  Progr.  Learn. 
188  When  subtile  Wits  have  spun  their  thred  too  fine,  'Tis 
weak  and  fragile,  like  Arachne's  line.  1671  MILTON  P.  R. 
in.  388  Much  ostentation  vain  of  fleshly  arm  And  fragile 
arms.  1756  BLACKLOCK  Soliloquy  281  Secure,  thy  steps  the 
fragile  board  could  press.  1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  ff 
Gl  248  Threads  . .  render  the  material  [glass]  extremely 
fragile.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxyii.  356  We  found  the 
spot,  .hemmed  in  by  loose  and  fragile  ice. 

b.  Of  persons,  etc. :  Of  weak  or  tender  frame 
or  constitution,  delicate  (  =  FRAIL,  but  used  with 
an  allusion  to  the  primary  sense). 

1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xvii.  435  The.  .people  sawas 
yet  but  a  single  fragile  life  between  the  country  and  a  dis. 
puted  succession.  1883  OUIDA  Wanda  I.  43  An  old  lady,  so 
delicate ..  so  pretty  and  so  fragile. 

1 2.  Liable  to  err  or  fall  into  sin ;  frail.  Obs. 

1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  i.  1875  More  lykean  angell 
.  .Than  a  fragyll  mayde  of  sensuall  appetyte.  Ibid.  i.  2776 
A  wanton  prynce  folowynge  sensualyte  And  his  fragyll 
appetyte.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  lV(pr\.  23)  248  b,  Suche 
is  the  blyndnes  of  our  fraile  and  fragile  nature,  euer  giuen 
to  carnal  concupiscence. 

3.  quasi- sb.  in  pi.    -  fragile  articles  or  goods. 
1882  Pall  Mall  G.  19  June  10/1  Cases . .  marked . .'  Fragiles'. 
Hence  Pra-gllely  adv.,  Fra-gileness. 

1727  BAILEY  II,  Fragileness.    1864  WEBSTER,  Fragilely. 

Fragility  (fradjrliti).  [a.  F.  fragility  (i2th 
c.),  ad.  L.  fragilildtem :  see  FRAILTY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fragile  or  easily  broken ; 
hence,  liability  to  be  damaged  or  destroyed,  weak- 
ness, delicacy. 

1474  CAXTON  Ckesse  147  Hit  is  not  fittyng  for  a  woman  to 
goo  to  bataylle  for  the  fragylite  and  feblenes  of  her.  1604 
R.  CWDREY  Table  Alp't.,  Fragilitie,  brittlenes,  or  weake- 
nesse.  c  1620  BACON  Wks.  (1857)  III.  807  Three  things 
are  chiefly  to  be  observed  :  the  colour :  the  fragility  or 
pliantness :  the  volatility  or  fixation.  1707  Curios,  in 
Husb.  «,  Card.  25  Man  ought  not  to  regard  . .  Flowers 
without  reflecting,  .on  their  Fragility  and  small  Duration. 
1756  BURKE  Sutl.  $  B.  HI.  xvi,  An  air  of  robustness  and 
strength  is  very  prejudicial  to  beauty.  An  appearance 
of  delicacy,  and  even  of  fragility,  is  almost  essential  to 
it.  1866  TATE  Brit,  illollusks  iv.  131  The  shell  of  this  species 
is  characterized  by  its  extreme  thinness  and  fragility. 

b.  fig. 

1603  K'NOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  54  That  which  was  left  of 
his  body,  .lay,  as.  .the  miserable  spectacle  of  mans  fragilitie. 
1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  71  P  9  General  forgetfulness  of 
the  fragility  of  life.  1751  Ibid.  No.  143  F  3  They  would  . . 
lament.,  the  fragility  of  beauty.  1886  SIR  H.  MAINE  Pop. 
Cart,  in  Fortn.  Rev.  N.  S.  XXXIX.  171  The  controversy 
as  to  the  relative  fragility,  or  the  relative  difficulty,  of  popular 
government  and  other  forms  of  government. 

1 2.  Moral  weakness,  frailty.   Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  I.  (1495)  8  In  case  that  bi 
humayne  fragilyte  or  freyltee  thou  trespas  ayenst  the  com- 
maundement  of  almyghty  god.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon 
1.  167  Adam  &  Eue  . .  the  whiche  by  theyr  fragylyte  brake 
goddes  commaundement.  1579  FULKF.  Heskins'  Parl.  273 
God  condescending  to  our  fragilities.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy 
vm.  307  Beseeching  the  Dictatour  to  forgive  this  humane 
fragilitie  and  youthfull  folly  of  Qu.  Fabius.  a  1624  SWIN- 
BURNE Spousals  (1686)  156  The  fragility  and  mutability  of 
the  feeminine  Sex  considered. 

Fragment  (froe-gment).  [a.  F.  fragment  (i6th 
c.)  or  ad.  L.  fragment-urn  (l.frangfre  to  break).] 

1.  A  part  broken  off  or  otherwise  detached  from 
a  whole  ;  a  broken  piece  ;  a  (comparatively)  small 
detached  portion  of  anything. 

1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  Fior  75  They  promised  me  to 
bring  me  .some  of  the  leavinges,  or  fragmentes  [of  a  feast]. 
i6u  BIBI.K  John  vi.  13.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  280  The 
valley.. now  filled  up  with  fragments  of  old  walles.  1704 
NEWTON  Optics  u.  in.  v.  55  If  a  thin'd  or  plated  Body., 
should  be . .  broken  into  fragments  of  the  same  thickness  with 
the  plate.  1716  POPE  [Had vm.  493  Their  Car  in  Fragments 
scatter'd  o'er  the  Sky.  1807-26  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Surf. 


fragment  of  gr: 

x.(i879)  221  Fragments  of  old  pottery. 
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2.  trans/,  and  jig.  A  detached,  isolated,  or  in- 
complete part ;  a  (comparatively)  small  portior.  rf 
anything ;  a  part  remaining  or  still  preserved  when 
the  whole  is  lost  or  destroyed. 

1531  EI.YOT  Gov.  i.  xix,  At  that  tyme  Idolatry  was  nat 
clerely  extincte,  but  cliu-rs  fragmentes  therof  remained  in 
euery  region.  1571  L)K;GES  I'antoni.  III.  vi.  Q  iij  b,  Howe 
fragmentes  or  partes  of  a  Globe  are  measured.  1607  SHAKS. 
Tinion  iv.  iii.  399  Where  should  he  haue  this  Gold?  It  is 
some  poore  Fragment,  some  slender  Ort  of  his  remainder. 
1809-10  COLERIDGE }' 'rit'nd(ed.  3)111. 109  However  irregular 
and  desultory  his  talk,  there  is  method  in  the  fragments. 
1852  ROUEKTSON  Serin.  Ser.  i.  xix.  (1866)  318  Fragments  of 
truth  torn  out  of  connection.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Kalf  Skirl. 
II.  100  This  fragment  of  the  County  of  Lincoln  [the  isle  of 
Axholme].  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  IV.  xviii. 
189  Thegns  of  the  shire  who  retained  some  small  fragments 
of  their  property. 

b.  An  extant  portion  of  a  writing  or  composition 
which  as  a  whole  is  lost ;  also,  a  portion  of  a  work 
left  uncompleted  by  its  author ;  hence,  a  part  of 
any  unfinished  whole  or  uncompleted  design. 

1595-6  CAREW  in  Shats.  C.  Praise  20  Shakespeare  and 
Marlows  fragment.  1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Critic  (Arb.) 
56  He  conuerses  much  in  fragments  and  Desunt  multa's. 
1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  ii.  §  n  The  fragments  of 
Manetho  :n  Eusebius.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  333  F  8 
Claudian  in  his  Fragment  upon  the  Gyants  War.  a  1748 
WATTS  Iniprcr,'.  Mind  \.  xx.  (1801)  183  Cowley,  in  his 
unfinished  fragment  of  the  Davideis.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  a)  HI.  191  The  '  New  Atlantis '  is  only  a  fragment. 
t  C.  applied  to  a  person  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  v.  i.  9  From  whence,  Fragment? 
1607  —  Cor,  i.  i.  226  Go  get  you  home,  you  Fragments. 

t  3.   =  FRACTION  5.  Obs.  rare. 

1674  jEAKEArith.  (1696)41  The  next  sort,  .are  Fractions, 
sometime  called  Fragments.  Ibid.  60  If  $  be  divided  by 
any  of  the  three  Fragments. 

Fragmental  (fr£e'gmental,  frsegme'ntal),  a. 
[f.  FRAGMENT  +  -AL.]  =  FRAGMENTARY,  spec,  in 
Geol.  (see  quot.  1882). 

1798  JANE  AUSTEN  Northang.  Alb. (1833)  II.  ix.  159  Some 
fragmental  journal,  continued  probably  to  the  last  gasp. 
1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  218  Collected  from 
his  lips,  or  from  fragmental  notes.  1845  MOIR  in  BlacJcw. 
Mag.  LVIII.  410  The  treasuries  Of  half-forgotten  and  frag- 
mental things.  1882  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  (1885)  116 
Fragmental  rocks  are  formed  either  of  the  de'bris^of  older 
rocks,  or  of  the  aggregated  remains  of  plants  or  animals. 

Hence  Pragmentally  adv. 

1814  LAMB  Let.  to  Coleridge  26  Aug.,  Inquire  in  seven 
years'  time  for  the  '  Rokebys '  and  the  '  Laras ',  and  where 
shall  they  be  found?  fluttering  fragmentally  in  some  thread- 
paper.  1848  Blacltw.  Mag.  LX1V.  540. 

Fragmentary  (frae'gmentari),  a.  [f.  FRAG- 
MENT +  -ARY.  Cf7  moA.F.fragmenlaire. 

Johnson  1755  cites  Donne,  and  says  'a  word  not  elegant, 
nor  in  use  '.  It  has  been  common  since  1835.] 

Of  the  nature  of,  or  composed  of,  fragments ;  not 
complete  or  entire  ;  disconnected  or  disjointed. 

1611  DONNE  Lett.  (1651)  158  With  those  fragmentary 
recreations  I  must  make  shift,  a  1631  —  Progr.  Soul,  2nd 
Anniv.  82  What  fragmentary  rubbidge  this  world  is  Thou 
know'st.  1835  BROWNING  Paracelsus  n.  32  A  few  Dis- 
coveries, as  appended  here  and  there,  The  fragmentary  pro- 
duce of  much  toil.  1844  THIRLWALL  Greece  VIII.  Ixiv.  275 
We  have  but  scanty  and  fragmentary  notices  of  his  opera- 
tions. 1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xx.  248  Becoming  em- 
barrassed in  fragmentary  ice.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)111. 
527  His  knowledge  is  fragmentary  and  unconnected. 

b.  spec,  in  Geol.  Composed  of  fragments  of  pre- 
viously-existing rocks,  etc. 

1836  MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  Humboldfs  Trav.  xxi.  305  The 
rocks  were  found  to  be  fragmentary,  consisting  of  pieces  of 
coral,  cemented  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  interspersed  with 
quartzy  sand. 

Hence  Pra'gmentarily  adv.,  Fra'fTinentariness. 

1836  J.  STERLING  Ess.  $  Tales  (1848)  I.  p.  Ixxxvii,  I  have 
always  had  . .  a  sense  of  fragmentariness  from  not  having 
been  there.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Universities'Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  94  Pamphleteer  or  journalist,  .must  read  meanly 
and  fragmentarily.  1860  WESTCOTT  Introd.  Study  Gftsp. 
vi.  (ed.  5)  329  The  various  narratives  of  the  Resurrection 
place  the  fragmentariness  of  the  Gospel  [of  St.  Luke]  in  the 
clearest  light.  1871  Daily  News  18  Sept.,  Where  an  enter- 
prising enemy  might  have  cut  them  off  fragmentarily. 

Fragmentation  (fragments-Jen),  [f.  FRAG- 
MENT -(--ATION.  Cf.  Y .  fragmentation.]  A  break- 
ing or  separation  into  fragments ;  spec,  in  Biol. 
separation  into  parts  which  form  new  individuals. 

1881  Times  24  Dec.,  Fragmentation  of  work,  not  attacking 
too  many  points  at  once.  1882  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Nature 
XXVIII.  88 The  'fragmentation',  or  division  of  the  chloro- 
phyll corpuscles  of  both  Hydra  and  Spongilla.  1882  VINES 
Sachs'  Bot.  946  This  process  of  nuclear  division  has  been 
termed  fragmentation. 

Fragmented  (frse-gmented),  pa.  pple.  and  ffl. 
a.  [f.  FRAGMENT  +  -ED".  &.?.  fragments'.]  Broken 
into  fragments,  made  fragmentary. 

1830  Fraser's  Mag.  II.  128  What  follows  is  a  song  from 
the  same  fragmented  masque.  1852  WILLIS  Summer  Cruise 
in  Medit.  xxiii.  143  Heaps  of  fragmented  columns.  1864 
Reader  2  July  20  Examples  of  bones  fragmented  by  man  of 
animals  extinct  in  that  part  of  Europe.  1803  igi&  Cent. 
Nov.  839  The  tumbled  crags.  .Lie  fragmented  in  horror. 

Fragmentist  (frargmentist).  [f.  FRAGMENT 
+  -1ST.  Cf.  F.  fragmenliste.]  A  writer  of  frag- 
ments or  of  works  which  survive  only  in  fragments. 

1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  JSapt.  v.  §  2.  314  The  Wolfen- 
biittel  fragmentist.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knffwl. 
I.  390  The  [Muratorian]  fragmentist. 


FRAIK. 

Fragmenti-tions,  a.  rare.    [f.  FRAGMENT, 
after  commtniitious  or  the  like.]  =  FRAGMENTARY. 

1827  J.  S.  MILL  in  Bentham  Rationale  jfuif.  Evid.  III. 
573  The  papers ..  were ..  left  by  him  in  a  very  incomplete 

" 


and  fragme'ntitious  state.      1837   HARRIS  Great 
404  Instead  of  resting  in  any  frag 


Teacher 

.gmentitious  excellence,  it 
only  sends  him  in  thought  to  the  great  Archetype. 

Fragmentize  ffne'gmentaiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec. 
-1-  -IZK.]  trans.  To  break  into  fragments. 

1815  MURRAY  Let.  Byron  in  Smiles  Life  (1891)  I.  xv.  354 
You  should  fragmentize  the  first  hundred  [lines],  and  con- 
dense the  last  thirty.  1885  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Strange  V'oy.  I. 
xiii.  182  You  can  . .  fragmentize  her  into  a  medley  of  spars, 
ropes,  and  planks. 

•f  Fra'gor  ' .  Ola.  Also  -our.  [a.  L.  fragor, 
{.frag-  stem  oifrangere  to  break.]  A  loud  harsh 
noise,  a  crash,  din. 

1605  DANIEL  Philotas  Wks.  (1717)  339  Those  thund'ring 
Fragors  that  affright  the  Earth.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le 
Blanc's  Trav.  392  This  Streight  is  vexed  with  forcible  tides 
.  .which,  .encounter  with  a  most  obstreperous  fragour.  1702 
WATTS  Horx  Lyr.,  Viet.  Poles  over  Osinan,  Scarce  sounds 
so  far  The  direful  fragor,  when  some  southern  blast  Tears 
from  the  Alps  a  ridgt  of  knotty  oaks. 

f  Fragor  '•*.  Obs.  rare.  Also  -our.  fa.  It. 
fragore  =  fragrore  f.  L.fragr-:  see  FRAGRANT.] 
Fragrance. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  185  The  gardens  challenge 
our  attention ;  than  which  for  grandeur  and  fragor  no  Citie 
in  Asia  out-vies  her.  Ibid.  322  [The  musk]  by  its  fragor  is 
oft  found  by  the  carelesse  passenger. 

Fragrance  (nv'-grans).  [a.  OF.  fragi-ance, 
ad.  late  L.fragrantia,  i.fragrans :  see  FRAGRANT.] 
Sweetness  of  smell ;  sweet  or  pleasing  scent. 

1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  ix.  425  Eve  separate  he  spies,  Veiled 
in  a  cloud  of  fragrance.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  vi.  92  A  cruise  of 
fragrance,  formed  of  burnish'd  gold.  1751  GRAY  Spring  10 
Cool  Zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky  Their  gather'd 
fragrance  fling.  1817  MOORE  Lalla  R.  (1824)  131  As  they 
sat  in  the  cool  fragrance  of  this  delicious  spot.  1853  C. 
BRONTE  Villette  xxx,  Inhaling  the  fragrance  of  baked  apples 
from  the  refectory. 

Jig.  1821  KEATS  Isabella  x,  To  meet  again  ..  and  share 
The  inward  fragrance  of  each  other's  heart.  1838  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Par.  Serin.  (1839)  IV.  xvii.  297  Years  that  are 
past  bear  in  retrospect  so  much  of  fragrance  with  them. 

Hence  Fra  grance  v.  nonce-wd.  (trans.},  to  fill 
with  fragrance. 

1854  Tail' i  Mag.  XXI.  449  The  rose-bush  fragrances  all 
the  vale. 

Fragrancy  (fr? 'grans!).  Now  rare,  [see 
prec.  and  -AHOY.]  The  quality  of  being  fragrant ; 
sweetness  of  smell.  Occas.  with  pi. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.   Man  v.  79  b,   He  hath  lost   the 

sauourof  therosesandfrangrantie[«c]  of  their  nature.     1607 

!    TOPSELL  Four/.  Beasts  (1658)  120  The  fragrancy  of  every 

green  herb  yeeldeth  such  a  savour  as  [etc.].    1693  SALMON 

|    Pharm.  Bat.  i.  (1713)  78/2  Thus  have  you . .  one  of  the 

most  abominable  Scents  upon  Earth,  made  one  of  the  greatest 

Fragrancies  in  the  whole  World.    1715  Porr,  Odyss.  ix.  245 

!    The  goblet  crown'd  Breath'd  aromatic  fragrancies  around. 

'    1764  HARMER  Otserv.  iv.  201  The  fragrancy  of  the  fruit 

;    is  admirable.    1876  I.  P.  NORRIS  Rudim.  Theol.  i.  10  The 

I    pleasant  fragrancy  of  the  fine  pollen  that  floats  into  the  air. 

fig.  a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  124  When  others  give 
allowance  of  our  works,  and  are  edified  by  them,  there  is 
their  savour,  their  odour,  their  perfume,  their  fragrancy. 
1689  Trial  Pritchard  v.  Papillon  6  Nov.  1684  n  Pray 
let  us  have  none  of  your  Fragrancies,  and  Fine  Rhetorical 
Flowers,  to  take  the  People  with.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog. 
Lit.  100  The  High  German  is  indeed  a  lingua  communis 
.  .the  choice  and  fragrancy  of  all  the  dialects. 

Fragrant  (fr^'grant),  a.  Also  6  fragravmt ; 
see  also  FLAGRANT  6.  [a.  F.  fragrant  (i6th  c.  in 
Godefroy)  or  ad.  L.  fragrant-em,  pr.  pple.  of 
fragrdre  to  smell  sweetly.]  Emitting  a  sweet  or 
pleasant  odour,  sweet-smelling. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  '  Now  fayre,  fayrest '  7  Freshe  fragrant 
floure.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  t,  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.) 
xxxii,  The  fragrannt  odour  &  oyntment  of  swete  floure. 
1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  i.  31  As  fresh  and  fragrant  as  the 
floure-deluce  She  was  become.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  645 
Fragrant  the  fertil  earth  After  soft  showers,  a  1721  PRIOR 
Garland\\,T\ie  flowers  less  blooming  than  her  face,  The  scent 
less  fragrant  than  her  breath.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875) 
I.  xxi.  178  The  springtime  stirs  within  the  fragrant  birches. 

fig.  1651  Fuller's  Abel  Rediv.,  Erasmus  84  In  Basil  He 
did  end  his  dayes,  As  full  of  yceres  as  fragrant  fame.  1782 
CovfpERC0nvfrsatit>n63t  Their  fragrant  memory  will  outlast 
their  tomb.  1827  KEBLE  Chr.  Y.,  Churching  i.  This  hallow'd 
air  Is  fragrant  with  a  mother's  first  and  fondest  prayer. 

Hence  Pra'grantly  adv. ;  t  Pra'grantness. 

1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iv.  (1570)  Cvj/2  As  medoes  paynted 
with  floures  redolent  The  sight  reioyce  of  suche  as  them 
beholde  :  So  man  indued  with  vertue  excellent  Fragrantly 
shineth  with  beames  manyfolde.  1555  ABP.  PARKER  Pt. 
xxxiv.  85  Gods  goodnes  smelleth  most  fragrantly.  1616 
SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farmery  To  keepe  the  aroma- 
ticall  fragrantnesse  in  those  which  smell  sweet.  1707  J. 
MORTIMER  Husb.  137  As  the  Hops  begin  to  change  colour 
.  .and  smell  fragrantly,  you  may  conclude  them  ripe. 

Fraiche :  see  FRACHE  ;  also  obs.  f.  FRESH. 

t  Fraid,  a.  Obs.  [app.  the  pa.  pple.  of  *fraid  v. 
ad.  OF./r«V#r:  see  FRETISH  z>.']  (See  quot.) 

1577  B.  GOOCE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  (i  586)  m.  123  b,  If  a  horse 
have  . .  taken  cold,  which  the  Germanes  call  Verfangen,  in 
English  foundred,  or  in  some  places  fraide. 

Praia.:  see  FRAYED///,  a. 

Fraik.  Sc.    Some  kind  of  sea-bird. 

1830  Edin.  Encycl.  V.  220  Scarfs,  marrots,  fraiks  and  other 
sealowl  hatch  in  the  rocks. 


FRAIL. 

Frail  (ftv'l),  sb.^  Forms  :  4-5  frayel,  fraell(e, 
fraiel,  4-6  frayle,  5-6  frale,  6  fraile,  7  freal,  6- 
frail.  [a.  OF.  frayel,  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  A  kind   of  basket  made  of  rushes,  used  for 
packing  figs,  raisins,  etc. ;  the  quantity  of  raisins, 
etc.  (30  to  75  Ibs.)  contained  in  this. 

13,.  C«r  de  L.  1549  Fyggy.s,  raysyns,  in  frayel.  1383 
WVCLIF  Jer.  xxiv.  2  One  fraiel  hadde  good  figus.  c  1420 
rallad.  on  Husb.  xi.  494  A  multitude  of  reysouns.  .take,  And 
into  russhy  frayels  rare  hem  gete.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  141/1 
A  frale  {v.r.  fraelle]of  fygis,  palata.  1562  TURNER  Herbal 
\\.  144  b,  A  kind  of.  .sea  rishe  (whereof  the  frayles  are  made 
that  fyges  and  rasines  are  carried  hether  in  out  of  Spayne). 
!  1618  FLETCHER  £.  Corinth  ii,  iv,  Three  frailes  of  spratts 
.  .Ore  as  much  meat  as  these.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  xvnr.  719 
In  frails  of  wicker  bore  the  luscious  fruit.  1836  Fraset*$ 
Mag.  XIV.  286  Sixteen  frails  of  Zante  currants.  1880  W. 
WHITELEV  Diary  #  Alman.  82  Frail  offigs=32  to  56  Ibs. 

2.  '  A  rush  for  weaving  baskets'  (Johnson  1755). 

3.  Comb.,  as  frail-bent,  -rush. 

1548  TURNER  Names  Herbs  (E.  D.  S.)  76  Spartum  herba. . 
may  be  called  in  english  Frailbente.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens 
iv.  Iii.  511  The  frayle  Rushe  or  panier  Rushe,  bycause  they 
use  to  make  figge  frayles  and  paniers  therwithall. 

Frail,  st.*  ?  Obs. 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  Neiv  Invent.  119  Observations  upon 
loading  of  a  Ship  with  Lead . .  Salt,  Frail,  and  Timber. 

Frail  (fr^l),  a.  Forms  :  4-5  fre,e)(l)l(e,  (4 
freile,  5  fraiel,  frale,  freall,  freyle),  5-7  fraile, 
-yle,  6-  frail,  [ad.  OF.  fraile,  frele  (Fr.  /rile} 
=  It.  fraile  :—L./ragilis  FRAGILE.] 

1.  Liable  to  break  or  be  broken ;  easily  crashed 
or  destroyed. 

1382  WYCLIF  Wisd.  xiv.  i  An  other  thinkende  to  seilen  . . 
the  tree  berende  hym,  inwardli  clepeth  a  more  frele  tree. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  177/2  Freyl,  and  brokulle,  or  brytylle, 
fragilis.  1535  COVERDALE  Wisd.  xv.  13  He  yt  of  earth 
maketh  frayle  vessell  and  ymages,  knoweth  himself  to 
offende  aboue  all  other.  c  1386  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps. 
xcii.  7  The  wicked  grow  Like  fraile,  though  flowry  grasse. 
1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  vi.  xiviii,  Their  armours  forged  were  of 
mettall  fraile.  1713  YOUNG  Last  Day  n.  63  Thus  a  frail 
model  of  the  work  design'd  First  takes  a  copy  of  the  builder's 
mind.  i8«  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  n.  496  In  that  frail 
bark  the  lovers  sit.  1879  STAINER  Music  of  Bible  82  Their 
great  age  renders  the  wood  from  which  they  were  made 
extremely  frail. 

b.  Of  immaterial  things,  sometimes  with  con- 
scious metaphor :  Subject  to  casualties,  liable  to 
be  suddenly  shattered,  transient. 

(-1450  St.  Cnthtert  i  Surtees)  2482  How  freele  is  werldly 
welefare.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546) 


and  break  it  iflce  a  Bubble.  1770  GOLUS.M."  Des.  Vill.  291 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail.  1843 
I.  MARTINEAU  CAr.  Li/e(iS6j)  295  A  profounder  but  a  frailer 
Miss. 

2.  Weak,  subject  to  infirmities ;  wanting  in  power, 
easily  overcome. 

1382  WYCLIF  Rom.  viii.  3  That  was  vnpossible  to  the  lawe 
in  what  thing  it  was  syk,  or  freel ,  by  fleisch.  1398  TREVISA 
Ilartk.  DC  P.  R.  v.  Ixii.  (1495)  178  The  flesshe  . .  was  freell 
and  brotyll  of  mankynd.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  \.  xxii. 
29  Al  \K  while  bat  we  here  (iis  fraiel  body,  we  can  not  be 
wiboute  synne.  1543  JOYE  Exf.  Dan.  ii.  28  b,  Because  the 
toes  were  parte  yerne  and  parte  baked  erthe,  this  empyre 


how  fraile  I  am.  1790  BEATSON  Nav.  f,  Mil.  Mem.  I.  291 
I  he  Governor  and  Council,  .knowing  the  frail  condition  of 
the  place,  were  greatly  alarmed.  1853  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett. 
II.  222  Too  weak  and  frail  to  be  out  of  bed.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixv.  18  Lest,  .these  words.  .Seem  too  soon  from  a 
frail  memory  fallen  away. 
b.  dial.  (See  quot.) 

.[Cf.  1387 in  5.]  I886.S.  W. Linc.Gloss.,Frail, weak-minded 
timid,  frightened  :  as  '  She  was  born  frail,  poor  lass.' 

3.  Morally  weak ;  unable  to  resist  temptation  ; 
habitually  falling  into  transgression. 

Now  sometimes  applied  as  a  half-jocular  euphemism,  to 
a  woman  who  lives  unchastely  or  has  fallen  from  virtue 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxiv.  8  See  how  frele  I  am  of 

P-T" \  "1^  i  ?1L-'  P'  Pl-  A'  '"•  "'  Heo  is  frele  of  hire 
Flesch,  Filed  of  hire  tongue.  1507  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
xxii.  S  10  In  our  speech  of  most  holy  things,  our  most  fraile 
affections  many  times  are  bewrayed.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 


250  The  leniency  of  one  who  felt  himself  to  be  but  frail    1868 

fesTAKh^  ?T"?' (I?76) "'  ™'  9°  Most  likdy  <>  *Mrf 
the  frail  Abbess  of  Leommster 

t4.  Tender.  Obs. 

.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  viii.  3,  That  sight    smote  Deeoe 
md.gnation  and  compassion  frayle  Into  hfs  hart 

wilted      '  ^Jrall'bodied'  -fleeted,  -lived,  -strung, 


self-same   pains   Inhabited   her  "frail-strung  te 
.  USK  Test.  Lwe  in.  v,,  (Skeat)  57  »Fre?lwitted  peoSe 

supposen  in  such  poesies  to  be  begyled 
Hence  fPral-lful  a.   [  +  -PUL],  extremely  frail 

Frai-lish   a.   [  +  -ISH],    somewhat    frail,    feeble. 

Trailly  adv.,  in  a  frail  manner, 


506 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25689  Man  . .  bat  frelli  fra  Jn  [God's] 
frenscep  fell,  a  1541  WYATT  Do»rine  ue  in  furore  tuo  Poet. 
Wks.  216,  I  know  my  frailful  wickedness.  1630  T.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Whore  33  Wks.  n.  108/2  King  Dauid  frailely 
fell.  1854  LOWELL  Lett.  (1804)  I.  209  A  rather  frailish 
kind  of  stuff.  1860  Chamt.  Jrtil.  XIV.  50  The  two  gar- 
ments linked  frailly  by  a  half-yard  of  string. 
Frailness  (frei-lnes  .  Now  rare.  [f.  FRAIL  a. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  frail ;  liability 
to  be  broken  or  destroyed,  fragility;  lack  of  per- 
manence ;  weakness,  physical  or  mental ;  moral 
weakness,  inability  to  resist  temptation. 

a  1300   Cursor  M.   25337  Thurgh  frelnes  of  oure   fless. 
I    c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  ii.  87  (Camb.  MS.)  Yif  thou 
J    knowe  clerly  the  frelenesse  of  yuel,  the  stidefastnesse  of 
good  is  knowen.     (-1380  WYCLIF  6V/.  Wks.  111.405  Freel- 
nesse  and  towghnesse  [of  bread].     1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys 
\    (Roxb.)  195  In  a  uergyn  pure  The  freelnesse  took  of  oure 
nature.    (1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  108  5e  must  con- 
syder  the  frelnes  of  mankende.   1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  ofFolys 
(1570)  236  Let  hir  [fortune]  passe  and  fair  fraylenes  defye. 
IS35  COVERDALE  Rom.  xv.  i  We  that  are  stronge  ought  to 
beare  ye  fraylenesse  of  them  which  are  weake.     1545  Rich- 
mond.   Wills  (Surtees)  55   After  mantles  fraylnes  of  con 
dycons  deyth  to  every  creatour  «'=  ™»-t.>n      •«-  T   v,,,,,,,. 


BROWNING  Batavst;  100  ±*ity  tor  the  frailness  foun 

1882  C.  A.  DAVIS  in  Spurgeon  Treat.  Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  81-8 

The  depression  arising  from  mortal  frailness. 

Frailty  (fr^-lti).  [ad.  O¥.fraileM:-L.fragi- 
litat-em,  i./ragilis  FRAGILE.] 

1.  Liability  to  be  crushed  or  to  decay,  either  in 
a   material   or   immaterial  sense;   perishableness, 
weakness ;    an    instance    of  this ;    f  also,  a   frail 
feature  or  spot,  a  flaw.    Now  rare. 

1381  WYCUF  Heb.  vii.  28  The  lawe  ordeynede  men  prestis 
hauynge  sykenesse  or  freelte.  4:1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  Pro!.  5 
Mynde  of  Man  ne  may  not  ben  comprehended  ne  withe- 
holden,  for  the  Freeltee  of  Mankynde.  1593  NASHE  Four 
Lett.Confut.zy  Nofrailtie  hath  thy  fame,  but  the  imputation 
of  this  Idiots  friendship.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trim.  2i6Tyrus  is 
now  no  other  then  an  heape  of  ruines  ;  yet.  .they,  .instruct 
the.. beholder  with  their  exemplary  frailty.  1633  QUARLES 
Emit..  Hicrogl.  vi,  Behold  the  frailty  of  this  slender  snuff 
1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  Pref.  a  b,  The  like  frailties  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Memory ;  we  often  let  many  things  slip  away 
from  us.  1781  COWPF.R  Comers.  554  The  works  of  man  inherit 
..Their  author's  frailty,  and  return  to  dust.  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed.  21  IV.  230  A  person  may  feel  conscious  of  such 
weakness,  and  frailty  of  mind.  1883  Manch.  Exam.  26  Nov. 
5/3  The  frailtyof  the  vessels  which  are  employed  in  the  lake 
traffic. 

2.  Moral  weakness  ;  instability  of  mind  ;  liability 
to  err  or  yield  to  temptation. 

ai34o  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxi.  2  To  shew  be  frelte  of 
mannys  fleysse.  a  1400  Prymer  (18911  105  Alle  the  synnes 
bat  they  han  doon  by  freelte  of  worldli  lifynge.  CI44O 
Gesta  Rom.  xi.  37  (Hart.  MS.)  If  we  synne  by  . .  frailte  „ 
late  vs  with  shrifte  ..  do  it  away.  1538  STARKEY  England 
I.  i.  18  They  consydur  not  the  fraylty  of  man,  wych  seyng 
the  best  folowyth  the  worst.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  iii.  100 
1st  Frailty  that  thus  erres?  1661  COWLEY  Disc.  Govt  O 
Cromwell  Verses  &  Ess.  d66Q)  57  Sir,  it  may  be  you  have 
spoken  all  this  rather  to  try  than  to  tempt  my  frailty  1725 
WATTS  Logic  Introd.,  Something  of  this  Frailty  is  owing 
to  our  very  Constitution.  1876  C.  M.  DAVIES  Unorth. 
Lontt,  78  All  frailty  is  taken  clean  away. 

b.  A  fault  arising  from  infirmity ;  a  '  weakness' 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant  *  Cl.  x.  ii.  123,  I  . .  do  confesse  I  haue 
Bene  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before  Haue  often 
shamd  our  Sex.  1635  QUARLES  Emtl.  m.  vi.  (1718)  150 
See  not  my  frailties,  Lord,  but  through  my  fear.  1718 
LADY  11  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Abbe  Conti  19  May,  My 
vanity  (the  darling  frailty  of  mankind  i  [is]  not  a  little 
flattered.  1750  GRAY  jE/c^x  126  No  farther  seek.  .to.  draw 
his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode.  1877  MOZLEY  Univ. 
Serm.  vn.  159  There  is  some  characteristic  frailty  at  the 
bottom^of  every  human  heart. 

Frain(e,  var.  of  FRAYNE,  v.  06s. 

t  Praia,  v.  Sc.  Oh.  Also  frase.  [of  obscure 
origin;  cf.  Sw.  /rasa  to  rustle.]  intr.  To  creak, 
make  a  grating  noise. 

I5j3  DOUGLAS  /Ends  i.  ii.  60  Cabillis  can  freit  and  frais. 
/««£  vi.  ix.  52  Feill  crewell  strakis  smytting  hard  thai  sound. 
Frasmg  of  irn  fetteris  and  chenjeis. 

II  Fraischeur.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  frechure.  [F. 
fraischeur  (now/rafcAeur),  lfrais,fraiche  fresh.] 
r  reshness. 

1509  A.  HUME  in  Chnn.  S.  P.  III.  388  The  breathless 
flocks  drawes  to  the  shade  And  frechure  of  their  fald  1647 
W.  BROWNE  tr.  Polexander  i.  12  That  fair  and  delightful! 
SK?  '  •^onT!erves  a  P«Petuall  spring  and  continual!  frai- 
scheur.  ifti  DRYDEN  On  Coronation  102  Hither  in  summer- 
evenings  you  repair,  To  taste  the  fraischeur  of  the  purer 

Slr'    '' w'l,      ?CIP?AY  Adv'  PMl'f  "•  vii-  Ifi3  What  inno- 
cence \  VfhatfraicAevr  }  What  a  merry  good-humour  !] 

Jraise  (fn?iz),  sb.l     [a.  F.  /raise  fem. 

e  F.  word  is  app.  a  transferred  use  of  the  earlier  /raise 

!ZG£^A^^  ft**™  of  meaning 

1.  A  ruff  such  as  was  worn  in  the  1 6th  century 
1801  C.  SMITH  Salit.  Wanderer  II.  ,36  The  stranger  had 
already  caught  a  glimpse,  between  the  trees,  of  the  white 
'S  ff Or%    -l83°  JAMES  Dar"l'r  xv,   A   beautiful 

nsrv  '-?r    ^'  ^  ihe  French  termed  "•   "87«  °U1DA 
r  Cityu.  22  She  had.. a  high  fraise  ;  sleeves,  etc. 

^.  Portif.  A  palisade,  made  horizontal  or  slightly 
inclining  to  the  horizon,  placed  for  defence  round 
a  work  near  the  berm. 

I77S  R.  MONTGOMERY  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853) 
1.  470  By  the  time  we  arrived  there,  the  fraise  around  the 


FRAMABLE. 

berme  would  be  destroyed.  1851  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field 
Fortif.  91  The  stakes  of  the  fraise  should  be  ii  feet  long. 
1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.S.  VI.  liv.  427  The  storming  party 
.  .broke  through  the  fraises  and  mounted  the  parapet. 

Fraise  (fre'z),  rf.2  [a.  F. /raise  fern.,  {./raiser, 
fraser,  to  enlarge  a  circular  hole,  f.  fraise  (see 
prec.)-]  A  tool  used  for  enlarging  a  circular  hole ; 
also,  in  Watchmaking,  for  cutting  teeth  in  a  wheel. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.  I.  912  Fraise.  .2  a  tool  used  by 
marble-workers  to  enlarge  a  hole  made  by  a  drill.  1884 
F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm.  125  If  the  fraise  chosen  is 
too  large,  it  will  cut  a  jagged  and  uneven  tooth. 

Fraise  (Wz^,  j*.a  dial.  [cf.  FHAIS  v.~\  A 
'  fuss ',  commotion. 

1725  RAMSAY  Centl.  Shefh.  i.  ii,  He  may,  indeed,  for  ten 
or  fifteen  days,  Mak  meikle  o'  ye,  wi'  an  unco  fraise.  1801 
R.  ANDERSON  Cmnberld.  Ball.  (18081  18  Atween  the  twee 


stead  of  standing  here  making  a  fraise  about  nothing. 
b.   Comb. 

1683  T.  HUNT  Def.  Charter  Loud.  10  This  Frace-maker 
and  Scaramuchi  to  the  vain  youth  of  the  nation,  is  ever 
enterchanging  the  characters  of  men. 

Fraise  (h?z\  v.     [ad.  F.  /raiser,  I.  fraise  :  see 
FRAISE^.  i]    trans.  To  fenc 
as  with  a  fraise. 


nce  or  defend  with  or 


1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Praia  a  Battalion.  1801 
C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.  s.  v.  Fraiser,  Frailer  nn  battaillon 
is  to  fraise  or  fence  all  the  musquetry-men  belonging  to 
a  battalion  with  pikes,  to  oppose  the  irruption  of  cavalry 
1876  BANCROFT  Hitl.  U.  S.  V.  iv.  371  The  counterscarp  and 
parapet  were  fraised  with  sharpened  stakes. 

Praise,  var.  of  FROISE,  a  pancake. 

t  Fraist,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  3-4  frest,  fraist(e, 
4  frayst^e,  5  frast.  [a.  ON.  freisla  (Sw.  fresta, 
Da.  friste]  =  Goth.  *fraistan  (whence  fraistubni 
temptation).] 

1.  trans.  To  try,  put  to  the  proof,  test. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18672  (Cott.)  lesus  him  kidd  til  ()aim 
all  neu,  To  frest  jf  bai  in  trouth  war  tru.  Ibid.  25670 
(Giitt.)  Leuedi  mari  !  wele  (m  wast,  pe  feindes  fraistes  me 
ful  fast,  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xi.  7  Silver  fraisted  with  be 
fire.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  i  Rolls)  8391  In  bataille 
now  bey  wil  vs  frayst.  c  1400  Deslr.  Troy  6947  Therfore, 
feris,  bes  fell,  fraistes  your  strenght  I  c  1460  Tmuneley 
Myst.  (Surtees)  36  My  servand  I  wille  found  and  frast, 
Abraham,  if  he  be  trast. 

2.  To  try,  attempt. 

c  1400  Ywaine  <fr  Gaw.  3253  His  felow  fraisted  with  al 
his  mayn,  To  raise  him  smertly  up  ogayn.  c  1440  York 
Myst.  ii.  71  With  fedrys  fayre  to  frast  ^er  flight  fro  stede  to 
stede  where  )-ai  will  stand.  Ibid.  xl.  158  Fraste  |>er-on 
faithfully,  my  frendis  you  to  feede. 

3.  To  learn  or  know  by  trial  ;  to  experience. 
CI330  R.  BRUHNE  Chron.  (1810)  175  5our  douhtynesse  of 

blode  be  Sarajins  salle  freist.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc 
1090  Many  men  )>e  world  here  fraistes,  Bot  he  is  noght 
wise  )>at  bar-in  traystes. 


fyrste  daye  of  Feuerjere.  a  1400  Isumbras  669  The  lady 
..fraystes  at  hym  there  'Was  thou  ever  gentylle  mane?' 
1400  Destr.  Troy  97  Ffrayne  will  I  fer  and  fraist  of  ^ere 
werkes.  1:1460  Tovmeley  Myst.  (Surtees)  25  My  [wife] 
wille  I  frast  what  she  wille  say. 

6.  trans.  To  seek,  search  for,  desire. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  169  pe  more  I  frayste  hyr  fayre 
face.  13. .  Gam.  t,  Gr.  Knt.  279  Nay,  frayst  I  no  fyat,  in 
fayth  I  (>e  telle.  701400  Marie  Arth.  1227  The  kyng 
fraystez  a  furth  ouer  the  fresche  strandez.  1:1420  A-.imtyrs 
Arthur  412  (Thornton  MS.)  For  fyghtynge  to  frayste  I 
fowndede  fra  name. 

Hence  f  Frai-stiug  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb. 
Also  f  Praist  sb.,  trial,  assault. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9884  pis  castel  . .  a-pon  be  marche  it 
standes  traist,  O  fede  ne  dredes  it  na  fraist.  (-1440  York 
Myst.  xl.  49  In  frasting  we  fonde  hym  full  faithfull  and  free. 

Traitor,  -our :  see  PRATER,  refectory. 

Frak,  obs.  var.  FRECK  a. 

tFra-ked,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  /raati, /raced :  see 
FORCOUTH.]  Wicked,  vile. 

f  900  tr.  Bzda's  Hist.  HI.  xv.  [xxi.]  (1891)  222  Ond  cwzS, 
b«t  heo  fracuoe  &  earme  wsere,  bset  heo  ne  woldon  heora 
Code  hyran.  c  1100  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  83  pis  frakede  folc. 
/no,  189  Nis  non  werse  fo  bene  frakede  fere. 

t  Fra-kel,  a.  Obs.  Also  2  frekel.  [?  repr.  OE. 
*frxcel:  *fricel,  implied  mfrtcelnes  dangerousness, 
fricelsian  to  endanger.]  Dangerous,  deceitful. 

cn«  Lamb.  Horn.  21  Ne  beo  heo  [the  sin]  swa  frekel,  ne 
swa  heh.  Ibid.  25  He  biS  wiS-uten  feire  and  frakel  wiS- 
innen.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  204  pet  euerich.  .boruwe  et  tisse 
urakele  worlde  so  lutel  so  heo  euer  mei.  a  1250  Prov 
Mlfredvyj  in  O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  118  And  oft  mon  of  fayre 
frakele  icheoseb.  c  1275  Luue  Ron  12  ibid.  93  Vikel  and 
frakel. 

Fraken(e,  -yn(e,  var.  ff.  FRECKEN.  Obs. 

Pram :  see  FROM. 

Framable,  frameable  (fK'-mab'l),  a.  [f. 
FRAME  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  framed ; 
t  conformable. 

'577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel  10  in  Holinshed  (1587)  II, 
ten  of  these  hue,  where  they  are  framable  to  ciuilitie  . .  be 
sundred  into  shires  or  counties,  a  1600  HOOKER  Serm. 
7«rf*  17-21  §  30  Wks.  1888  III.  696  Framable  to  the  truth, 
not  like  rouah  stone.,  refusing  to  be.,  squared  for  the  build, 
ing  1607  HIERON  ;«j.I.4i7  Anobiection..frameableout 
of  these  words.  1658  tr.  Porta's  Nat.  Magick  \.  iii.  4  The 


FBAMBCESIA. 

Air  . .  doth  make  mens  bodies  framable  to  her  temperature. 
18790.  MACDONALD  /'.  Faber  I.  xvii.  221  The  absolute  lie,  if 
such  be  frameable  by  lips  of  men. 
Hence  Fra  mableness. 

1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  65  To  bring  them  to  a  more  frame- 
ablenesse  to  His  own  will.  1654  S.  ASHE  Funeral  Serin. 
R.  Strange  2  Their  natural,  inbred  ingenuity  or  acquired 
frameablenesse  to  that  which  is  good. 

Frambcesia  (frsembrzia).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f. 
¥.  framboise  raspberry :  see  FRAMBOISE.]  A  chronic 
contagious  disease  peculiar  to  the  negro,  and  char- 
acterized by  raspberry-like  excrescences ;  the  yaws. 
[17^68  F.  B.  DE  SAUVAGES  Nosol,  Method.  II.  554  Fram- 
hcsia ;  Yaw  Guineesium  ;  Epian  vel  Pian  Americanorum 
Est  morbus  contagiosus  apud  Guineenses.J  1803  T.  WINTER- 
BOTTOM  Sierra  Leone  II.  viii.  145  The  plans  ..  has  been 
improperly  included  with  the  former  [yaws]  under  the  term 
framhoesia.  1814  BATEMAN  Cutaneous  Dis.  (ed.  3)  316  For, 
like  the  febrile  eruptions,  the  Frambcesia  affects  the  same 
person  only  once  during  life.  1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  443 
Krambiusia. .  is  an  endemic  disease. 
Hence  Pramboe'sioid  a.  [see  -OID],  like  or  indi- 
cating frambcesia. 

1885-9  BUCK  Handbk.  Med.  Sc.  V.  77  (Cent.)  Growths., 
at  first  wart-like,  later  profusely  hypertrophic — framboesioid. 
t  Framboise.     Obs.    Also  6  framboye,  6-7 
fnambois,  -boys.     [a.  ¥.  framboise  (from  I2th  c.), 
usually  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  Du.  braambezie 
=  Ger.  brombeere  blackberry,  lit.  bramble-berry: 
see  BRAMBLE,  BROOM,  BERRY.     But  some  French 
scholars  doubt  this.]  The  raspberry  {Rubus  Idseus}. 
[1551-6*  Turner  cites   the   word  as  French  only.]     1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  v.  662  Of  Framboys,    Raspis,  or  Hynd- 
berie.     The  Framboye  is  a  kinde  of  bremble.    1620  VENNER 
Via  Recta  yii.  125  Strawberies  are  . .  to  be  preferred  before 
the  Framboise.    1651  tr.  Bacon^s  Lifefy  Death  31  Of  thissort 
the  chief  are  Borage. .  Frambois  or  Raspis,  &c. 
Frambousier  [¥ .framboisier],  a  raspberry  bush. 
a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Life  Hen.  VIII  (1683)  89  A  Fram- 
bousier or  Raspis- Bush. 

Frame  (fr^'m),  sb.  [In  sense  i,  perh.  a.  ON. 
frame  furtherance,  advancement,  or  repr.  the  neut. 
of  OE.  fram  adj.,  forward  (see  FROM  prep.}  ;  cf. 
FREME  sb.  In  the  remaining  senses,  f.  the  vb.] 
1 1.  1.  Advantage,  benefit,  profit.  Obs. 
c  laoo  ORMIN  Ded.  17  pu  Mihtesst  tatt  itt  mihhte  wel  Till 
mikell  frame  turrnenn.  4:1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  2540  Pharao  .. 
dede  <5e  ebris  frame.  1303  R.  BHUNNE  Handl,  Synne  9604 
Sey. .'  Y  crysten  be  [etc.].  .And  ?ive  what  thou  wylt  hyt  a 
name,  And  kast  on  water;  than  ys  hyt  frame,  c  1330  — 
Chron.  162  We  trowe  it  is  our  frame,  his  resurrectioun. 

II.  Action  or  manner  of  framing, 
f  2.  The  action  of  framing,  fashioning,  or  con- 
structing ;  a  contrivance.  Obs. 

1558  BP.  WATSON  Sev.  Sacram.  \.  3  He  openeth  our  eyes 
to  see  the  frames  of  our  enemyes.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado 
iv;  i.  191  The  practise  of  it  lines  in  John  the  bastard,  Whose 
spirits  toile  in  frame  of  villanies.  1642  ROGERS  Naaman 
28  The  first  happy  moover  in  this  frame  of  miraculous  cure. 
1645  USSHER  Body  Div.  (1647)  06  A  man  which  will  teach  a 
child  in  the  frame  of  a  letter,  will  first  teach  him  one  line  of 
the  letter. 

fb.  ? nonce-use.  Upbringing.   Cf. FRAMED.  5 d. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav,  v.  182  ThouTharsus,  brookes  a  glorious 
name,  For  that  great  Saint,  who  in  Thee  had  his  frame. 

3.  The  manner  or  method  of  framing ;  construc- 
tion, structure ;  constitution,  nature. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  i.  31  The  goodly  frame,  And 
stately  port  of  Castle  Joyeous.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 
Beasts  3  Apes  do.  .resemble  men  . .  in  the  inward  frame  of 
the  hand.  1705  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  II.  204  Upon  Account  of 
the  whole  frame  of  the  act.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  \.  v.  126 
We  have  in  our  inward  frame  various  affections.  18*9 
LYTTON  Deyereuxi.  iii,  My  youngest  brother,  .was  of  a  very 
different  disposition  of  mind  and  frame  of  body.  1884  SIR  J. 
PEARSON  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LI  1 1.  6/1  There  was  a  trust 
created,  .which  might  be  enforced  even  though  the  deed  in 
its  form  and  frame  were  inoperative. 

4.  An  established  order,  plan,  scheme,  system, 
esp.  of  government. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  130  Grieu'd  I,  I  had  but 
one?  Chid  I,  for  that  at  frugal  Natures  frame?  1605  — 
Macb.  in.  ii.  16  But  let  the  frame  of  things  dis-ioynt,  Both 
the  Worlds  suffer.  1630  PRYNNE  Anti-Annin.  118  Which 
ouerthrowes  the  whole  foundation,  frame,  and  method  of 
the  Scriptures.  1694  ATTERBURY  Serm.  (1723)  I.  iv.  150 
The  Law  of  Moses,  .had  nothing  in  the  Frame  and  Design 
of  it  apt  . .  to  recommend  it  to  its  Professors.  1759 
FRANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  180  Mr.  Penn  left  his  frame 
at  least  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  1825  MACAULAY  Ess., 
Milton  (1854)  22  His  death  dissolved  the  whole  frame 
of  society.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xvii.  (1862) 
253  The  democratic  principle  enters  largely  into  the  frame 
of  our  mixed  monarchy. 

tb.  A  form  or  arrangement  of  words;  a  for- 
mula ;  a  form  of  reasoning,  type  of  syllogism.  Obs. 

1603  DANIEL  Def.  Rhime  Wks.  (1717)  7  All  verse  is  but  a 
Frame  of  Words.  1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  273  This  frame 
containes  a  proposition  negatiue  vniversall,  an  assumption 
affirmatiue  speciall,  and  a  conclusion  negatiue  speciall.  1646 
BP.  MAXWELL  Burd.  Issach.  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  261  To 
make  this  frame  good,  they  maintain,  that  [etc.].  1739  G. 
OGLE  Gnalth.  $•  Gris.  66  Take,  for  your  Plan,  some  old 
Pontific  Frame. 

fc.  ?  Warlike  array  ;  a  host.  Obi. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  44  pe  deuelis  gadriden  J>er  greet 
frame,  And  heelden  J>er  perlament  in  be  myst. 

t5.  Adapted  or  adjusted  condition  ;  definite  form, 
regular  procedure ;  order,  regularity,  *  shape  *. 
Frequent  in  phrases  (to  bring,  set,  etc.)  *'«,  into,  out 
of,(o  a  good,  etc.}  frame.  Obs. 
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1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  cvi.  80  Arthur  by  hi*  marcyal 
knyghthode,  brought  theym  in  such  frame  ..  that  [etc.]. 
*535  COVERUALK  Bible  Ded.,  It  causeth  all  prosperite,  and 
setteth  euery  thyng  in  frame.  1581  MULCASTEK  Positions 
xx.  (1887)  84  It  [walking]  is  good  for.  .the  throte,  the  chest, 
when  they  be  out  of  frame.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham,  in.  ii.  321 
G_ood  my  Lord  put  your  discowrse  into  some  frame.  1641 
Vtnd.  Smcctymnuns  xiii.  125  To  plant  and  erect  Churches  to 
their  due  frame.  1695  WOOUWAHD  .Va/.  Hist,  Earthw.  (1723) 
199  The  Strata,  .owe  their  present  Frame  and  Order  to  the 
Deluge.  1718  SWIFT  Horace's  Odes  iv.  ix.  9  Your  steady 
soul  preserves  her  frame.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr, 
(1757)  11.41  When  Nature  finds  any  Member,  .weakened  or 
out  of  Frame.  1801  W.  SEWAKD  Y or  ties  Cave  2  Box-trees  are 
cut  into  a  curious  frame.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i.  .\.\.\ii.  To 
her  lips  in  measured  frame  The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous 
came. 

6.  Mental  or  emotional  disposition  or  state  (more 
explicitly,  frame  of  mind,  soul,  etc.).     a.  Natural 
or  habitual  disposition,  temper,  turn  of  thought, 
etc.  (now  rare},     b.  Temporary  posture  of  mind, 
state  of  feeling,  mood,  condition  of  temper.  Frames 
and  feelings',  often  used  in  religious  literature  of 
the  i8th  and  igth  c.  as  a  disparaging  term  for 
emotional  states  as  a  criterion  of  the  reality  of 
spiritual  life. 

a.  (1665  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col.  Ifutckinson(i^6) 
31  So  had  he  the  most  merciful,  gentle,  and  compassionate 
frame  of  spirit.     1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  167  p  3,  I  am  a 
Fellow  of  a  very  odd    Frame  of  Mind,     a  1754  FIELDING 
Char.  Man  Wks.  1784  IX.  409  That  heavenly  frame  of  soul, 
of  which  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  the  most  perfect  pattern. 
1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  no  It  did  not  occur  to  a  body 
of  so  conservative  a  frame  of  mind,  that  [etc.], 

b.  1665  BOYLE  Occas,  Rejl.  (1845)  28  The  way  of  think- 
ing we  would  recommend,  does  very  much  dispose  men  to 
an  attentive  frame  of  mind.     1702  C.  MATHER  Magri.  Chr. 
in.   xvi.    117    He    would    compose    himself   unto   a   most 
heavenly  Frame  in  all  things.     1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xy, 
In  this  thankful  frame  I   continued,     c  1741  BRAINERD  in 
Edwards  Life  i.  (1851)  3  All  my  good  frames  were  but  self- 
righteousness.     1774  FLETCHER  Ess.  on  Truth  Wks.  1795 
IV.  114  The  modish  doctrine  of  a  faith  without  frame  and 
feeling.     1806  A.  KNOX  Rein.  I.  10  The  concluding  stanza 
shews  . .  in  what    frame   he  wrote.     1828  E.  IRVING  Last 
Days  45  Hence  arose  that  substitution  of  frames  and  feelings 
for  the  sacraments,  .of  the  church.      1838  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Par.  Serm.  (1839)  IV.  viii.  144  Consider  the  different  frames 
of  mind  we  are  in  hour  by  hour.     1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist. 
I.  xiv.  131  He  was  in  no  patient  frame. 

III.  A  framed  work,  structure. 
*  generally. 

7.  A  structure,  fabric,  or  engine  constructed  of 
parts  fitted  together.     Now  obs.  or  arch.t  exc.  in 
the  particular  applications  under  8,  9.     f  In  early 
Sc.  applied  spec,  to  a  rack  ;  in  i6-l8th  c.  to  a  gal- 
lows, an  easel,  a  scaffolding,  etc. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Laurent  ins  338  par-eftyre  gert 
hyme  straucht  In  til  framis  with  al  bare  macht.  Ibid* 
Agatha  168  He  gert  strek  hire  in  a  frame,  &  torment  hir  in 
syndry  vyse.  15..  Hickscomer  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  158 
Yea,  at  Tyburn  there  standeth  the  great  frame,  And  some 
take  a  fall  that  maketh  their  neck  lame.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  147  The  way  of  perfeccyon  is  as  a  frame, 
in  the  whiche  one  thynge  dependeth  of  an  other.  1558 
PHAER  &neid  iv.  653  Make  out  with  ores,  in  ships,  in 
boates,  in  frames.  1577  B.  GOOCE  Heresbach's  Husb.  i. 
(1586)  41  b,  They  use  a  greater  Sythe.  .fenced  with  a  crooked 
frame  of  stickes.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.v.  171  At  Jerusalem 
I  lodg'd . .  in  a  Cloystred  frame,  a  1641  SUCKLING  Lett,  Wks. 
(1646)  87  If  I  should  see  Van  Dike  with  . .  his  Frame  and 
right  Light.  1645  EVELYN  Diary  (1889)  I.  183  At  Naples 
they  use  a  frame  [a  'maiden  ',  sort  of  guillotine],  like  ours 
at  Halifax.  1697  DRYDEN  Alexander's  Feast  162  Divine 
Cecilia  came,  Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame.  1700  —  Pala- 
wan fy  A  .\\.  554  The  gate  was  adamant ;  eternal  frame.  1726 
LEONI  Albertis  Archit.  II.  121/2  He  made  use  of  Frames 
to  shut  out  the  River. 

f  b.  ?  A  snare ;  =  ENGINE.  Obs. 

1509  BARCLAY  ShypofFolys  (1874)  I.  164  The  deuyll  .. 
labours  to  get  vs  in  his  frame.  [Cf.  1558  in  2.] 

8.  Applied  to  the  heaven,  earth,  etc.  regarded  as 
a  structure. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  fnst.  i.  21  Ye  knowledge  of  God 
. .  in  the  frame  of  the  world  and  all  the  creatures  is-. .  plainly 
set  forth.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  v.  ii,  Ye  gods, 
that  guide  the  Starry  frame  ..  Grant  [etc.].  1602  SHAKS. 
Ham.  ii.  ii.  310  This  goodly  frame  the  Earth.  1667  MILTON 
/*.  L.  v.  154  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almightie,  thine  this  universal  Frame.  1774  J.  BRYANT 
Mythol.  II.  371  Power  supreme  . .  to  thee  I  sue,  to  thee, 
coeval  with  the  mundane  frame.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  <$• 
Pal.  xii.  (1858)  403  The  thunderstorm  . .  begins  by  making 
the  solid  frame  of  Lebanon  and  Sirion  to  leap  for  fear. 

9.  Applied  to  the  animal,  esp.  the  human  body, 
with  reference  to  its  make,  build,  or  constitution. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  in.  i,  As  you  enter  at  the 
door,  there  is  opposed  to  you  the  frame  of  a  wolf  in  the  hang- 
ings, cifioo  SHAKS.  Sonn.  lix.  10  This  composed  wonder 
of  your  frame.  1617  J.  TAYLOR  i,Water  P.)  in  Shaks.  C. 
Praise  126  His  post-like  legs  were  answerable  to  the  rest  of 
the  great  frame  which  they  supported.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Hyariot.  Ep.  Ded.,  How  long  in  this  corruptible  Frame 
some  Parts  may  be  uncorrupted.  1749  SMOLLETT  Regicide 
I.  vi,  Simple  woman  Is  weak  in  intellect,  as  well  as  frame. 
1775  JOHNSON  Tax,  no  Tyr.  65  Amidst  the  terror  which 
shakes  my  frame.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  §  Art 
I.  298  A  lever  of  the  third  sort  became  most  admirably 
adapted  to  the  animal  frame.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony. 
(1876)  I.  v.  398  One  whose  vigorous  frame  had  won  him  his 
distinctive  surname  [Ironside]. 

**  A  supporting  or  enclosing  structure. 

10.  A  structure  of  timbers,  joists,  etc.  fitted  to- 
gether to  furm  the  skeleton  of  a  building. 


FRAME. 

1 1440  Prowf.  Parv.  176/1  Frame  of  a  worke,  fabrica. 
1533  UDALL  Flowers  Latine  Sneaking  84  b,  Fabrica^ 
proprely  is  a  forge  or  frame  of  a  carpenter.  1545  Act  37 
Hen.  VI II,  c.  6  The  secret  burnynge  of  frames  of  tymber. . 
redy  to  be  sett  up,  and  edified  for  houses.  1579  Xottingkam 
Rec.  (1889)  IV.  182  For  the  frame  of  the  house  at  Fre  Scole. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  505  Great  Ca&tles  made  of  Trees  vpon 
Frames  of  Timber . .  were  anciently  matters  of  Magnificence. 
1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  132  Taking  away  the  wooden 
Blocks  . .  from  under  the  corners  of  the  Frame,  they  let  it 
fall  into  its  place.  1741  P.  TAILKER,  etc.  Narr.  Georgia  107 
The  Frame  of  the  Orphan-house  is  up.  1835  W.  IRVING 
Tour  Prairies  251  The  bare  frames  of  the  lodges,  and  the 
brands  of  extinguished  fires,  alone  marked  the  place. 

b.  A  building ;  in  later  use,  one  composed 
chiefly  or  entirely  of  wood.  Obs.  exc.  U.S. 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  13  He 
reysid  vppe  a  grete  frame,  1509  in  C.Welch  Tower  Bridge 
(1894)  85  A  Tnnite  and  ij  aungellis  set  in  the  new  Frame 
upon  the  bridge.  1:1639  in  Quincy  Hist.  Harvard  Univ. 
(1840)  I.  452  The  frame  in  the  College  yard.  1667  Boston 
Rec.  (1881)  VII.  37  The  Complaint  of  seuerall  Inhabitants 
of  a  frame  sett  vp.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  334  A  large 
.  .frame  of  timber  and  brick  was  set  thereon.  1884  *V.  }'. 
Herald  27  Oct.  4/6  The  house  is  a  three  story  frame,  and 
was  full  of  guests  at  the  time. 

11.  A  structure  which  serves  as  an  underlying 
support  or  skeleton,  or  of  which  the  parts  form  an 
outline  or  skeleton  not  filled  in. 

In  mod.  dialects  used  for  the  skeleton  of  a  person  or  animal 
(see  Cheshire  and  Wilts.  Glossaries,  E.  D.  S.). 

1536  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  183  To 
Wesburne,  carpenter,  settyng  upon  the  frame  and  bells  in 
St.  Fryswides  steple,  xiiijj.  1579  E.  K.  Gloss.  Spenser's 
Sheph.  Cal.  Nov.  161  Beare,  a  frame,  whereon  they  vse  to 
lay  the  dead  corse.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  Index 
84  The  Frame  where  the  Coppers  stand,  .is  made  of  Dutch 
Bricks.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  v.  x.  (1845)  335  For  plac- 
ing broken  Looking-glasses  upon  a  moveable  Frame  betwixt 
their  Nets.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  ii.  20  Lay  there  all 
night,  upon  our  Barbecu's,  or  frames  of  Sticks.  1816  J. 
SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  fy  Art  II.  26  The  tube  and  basin  are 
fixed  to  a  frame  of  wood.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Mannf.  A  fetal 

II.  143  The  whole  of  the  machine  is  made  of  Iron,  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  frame  being  regulated  according  to  the 
size  of  the  article  to  be  turned.     1846  YOUNG  Nant.  Diet. 
310  The  paddle-shafts  and  intermediate  shaft  rest  on  the  top 
of  a  strong  frame.  1853  URK  Diet.  A  rts  1. 1086  The  powerful 
uprights  or  standards  called  housing  frames,  of  cast  iron,  in 
which  the  gudgeons  of  the  rolls  are  set  to  revolve.   1858  SIM- 
MONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Frame,  .the  ribs  or  stretchers  for  an 
umbrella  or  parasol.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  <y  Prices  I.  xxi.  542 
The  frame  or  body  of  the  cart.    1884  Longw.  Mag.  Mar.  486 
The  terrible  jars  which  its  rubberless  wheels  and  springless 
frame  communicated  to  the  system  of  the  rider. 

fig.  1642  ROGERS  Naaman  Ep.  Ded.  i  These  two  Graces 
.  .are  the  chiefe  frame  of  these  my  ensuing  lectures. 

b.  Horology.     (See  quots.) 

1704  J,  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.,  Frame  is  the  Out-work  of  a 
Clock  or  Watch,  consisting  of  the  Plates  and  Pillars.  1884 
F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm.  106  [The]  Frame  . .  [com- 
prises] the  plates  of  a  watch  or  clock  that  support  the  pivots 
of  the  train. 

c.  Printing.    (See  quot.  1874.) 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  11.22.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
I.  912/2  Frame. .  7  (Printing)  a  desk  containing  two  pairs  of 
cases,  containing  roman  and  italic  letters  for  the  use  of  a 
compositor  (see  Case),  or  the  stand  supporting  them. 

d.  Naut.     (See  quots.) 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789'  D  b,  A  frame  of  tim- 
bers, .is  composed  of  one  floor-timber  . .  whose  arms  branch 
outward  to  both  sides  of  the  ship  :  two  or  three  futtocks  . . 
and  a.  top  timber.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Wotd-bk.,  Frames, 
the  bends  of  timbers  constituting  the  shape  of  the  .ship's  body 
— when  completed  a  ship  is  said  to  be  in  frame.  1883  N  ARES 
Const.  Ironclad  4  The  frames,  which  correspond  to  the  ribs 
or  timbers  of  a  wooden  ship  are  of  iron  about  £  inch  thick. 

12.  That  in  which  something,  esp.  a  picture,  pane 
of  ^lass,  etc.  is  set  or  let  in,  as  in  a  border  or  case. 

<  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xxiv,  My  body  is  the  frame  wherin 
'tis  held.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  (1890)  280  Paid  him  £14  for 
the  picture,  and  ;£  i  $s.  for  the  frame.  1763  H.  WALPOLE 
Vertues  Anecd.  Paint.  I.4v.  89  It  had  a  glass  over  it,  and 
a  frame  curiously  carved.  1811  A.  T.THOMSON  Land.  Disp. 
(1818)  p.  Ixxxviii,  These  [filters]  are  generally  made  . .  with 
the  mouth  stretched  on  a  hoop  or  frame.  1849  C.  BRONTE 
Shirley  xix,  The  mill  yawned  all  ruinous  with  unglazed 
frames.  1892  Photogr.  Rev.  of  Rev.  I.  452  Pictures  in 
unusual  frames. 

fig.  1848  C.  BRONTE  J.Eyre  xxxvii,  A  grass-plat,  .set  in 
the  heavy  frame  of  the  forest. 

13.  Hence  applied  to  various  utensils  of  which 
the  *  frame '  or  border  is  an  important  part. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Frame,  The  founder's  Frame 
is  a  kind  of  ledge  inclosing  a  board  ;  which  being  filled  with 
sand,  serves  as  a  mould  to  cast  their  work  in.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  I.  912  Frame  . .  3  the  head  of  the  batten  in  a 
loom.  Ibid.,  Frame.  .10  (Soap-making)  a  box  whose  sides 
are  removable  when  required,  and  locked  together  when  the 
soap  is  to  be  poured  in. 

b.  Embroidery  and  Weaving.  In  early  use :  A 
loom  (obs.}.  Now  short  for  lace-frame,  stocking- 
crame,  etc.  :  see  also  quot.  1727. 

The  early  uses  should  perh.  be  referred  to  sense  7  or  n. 

1523  SKELTON  Gar/.  Laurel  792  The  frame  was  brought 
forth  with  his  wevyng  pin.  1530  PALSGR.  222/2  Frame  to 
worke  in,  metier,  1592  DAVIES  Imtnort.  Sonl  iv.  x.  (1714) 
36  Narrow  Webs  on  narrow  Frames  are  weav'd.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Frame  is  more  particularly  used  for  asort 
of  loom,  whereon  artizans  stretch  their  linens,  silks  stuffs&c. 
to  be  embroidered,  quilted  or  the  like.  1797  Monthly  Mag. 

III.  243  Many  frames  are  entirely  stopped,  and  others  but 
partially  employed.     1812  Examiner  n  May  291/2  Frames 
.  .indisputably  lessen  the  number  of  workmen.     1849  JAMES 
Wood  man  ti.  Two  young  girls  ..  sat  near  with  tall  frames 
before   them,  running  the  industrious  needle  in  and  out. 
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FRAME. 

1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  i,  He  expects  two  waggon  loads  of 
frames  and  shears. 

c.  Horticulture.  A  glazed  structure,  portable  or 
fixed,  for  protecting  seeds  and  young  plants  from 

frost,  etc. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort,  (1729)  207  Covering,  .the  Tree. . 
with  a  glaz'd  Frame.  178*  COWPEK  Pineapples  fy  Bee  9  The 
frame  was  tight,  And  only  pervious  to  the  light.  1858 
GLENNY  Card.  Every-day  Bk.  276/1  Stocks  . .  are  mostly 
sown  in  frames.  1882  Garden  4  Feb.  73/3  The  whole  of 
these  were  placed  in.  .a  propagating  frame. 

14.  Mining.  (See  quots.) 

1747  HOOSON  Miners  Diet.,  Frame,  This  is  for  Sinkingin 
Sand  and  Water . .  it  is  made  of  four  good  Planks . .  placed  in 
the  Top  of  a  Sand,  [it]  may  be  let  down  with  ease  enough 
as  one  Sinks.  1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Gold/,  Victoria  612  Frame 
of  Timber— Differs  (as  some  say)  from  a  '  set '  in  width,  and 
the  legs  are  placed  perpendicularly.  1875  J.  H.  COLLINS 
Metal  Mining  Gloss.,  Frame,  an  inclined  board  over  which 
a  gentle  stream  of  water  is  made  to  flow,  for  the  purposet  of 
washing  away  the  waste  from  small  portions  of  ore  which 
are  placed  upon  it  from  time  to  time. 

15.  at  trio,    and   Comb.     General    relations :    a. 
simple  attrib.,  as  (sense  10)  frame-building,  -cot- 
tage, -dwelling\  (sense  11}  frame-boat;  (sense  i  id) 

frame- bend, -timbers;  (sense  1 2 'frame-door ;  (sense 
i$\>} frame-smith;  (sense  \$t} frame-cucumber, 
c  1850  Ruditn.  Navfg.  (Weale)  120  Frame-timbers,  Various 
timbers  that  compose  a  *frame  bend.     1888  T.  T.  WILDRIDGE 
Northumbria.  124  *Frame-boats  covered  with  skins.     1858 
Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  93  The  machinery  is  in  a  *frame 
building.    1881  G.  W.  CABLE  Mtne.  Delphi-tie  Carancro  iv. 
12  A  little  *frame  cottage,  standing  on  high  pillars.     1890 
Daily  News  26  June  2/6  *  Frame  cucumbers,  is,  6d.  to  as. 
per  dozen.     1851  GREENWELL  Cool-trade  Terms  Northutnb, 
<£•  Dnrh.  23  A  *frame  door  is  set  in  a  proper  frame,  made  for 
the  purpose.     17*5  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6385/4  John  Smith  . .    , 
*Frame-Smith.    1861  Stamford  Mercury  i  Feb.  6/2  Appren-    I 
ticed.  .to  a  frame-smith.     1846  YOUNG Naut.  Diet.,  Frames,    j 
or  *  Frame- timbers,  in  shipbuilding,  the  floor  timbers,  which    , 
..compose  what  is  termed  the  frame. 

b.  objective,  m  frame-bender,  -maker,  c.  instru- 
mental, i&  frame-knit^  -knitted,  -knitter^  -knitting,    i 
-tape,  -worker. 

1882  Standardly  Oct.  2/3  The  dispute  originated  with  the 
*frame  benders  and  steel  platers.  1696  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  3226/4, 
5  dozen  of  superfine  Rolling  *  Frame  Knit  Hose.  1893  Scott. 
Leader  30  Mar.  5  He  presented  a  petition  from  the  "frame- 
knitters  to  Parliament.     1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.    , 
Needlework,  *  Frame  Knitting,   a   description   of   Frame    | 
Work,  which  when  finished  has  the  appearance  of  Knitting. 
176*  WALPOLE  Virtue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1765)  II.  57  note, 
Norrice,  "frame-maker  to  the  Court.      i8a>  MRS.  HOFLAND    ' 
Son  of  a  Genius  iv,  His  frame-maker  agreeing  to  take  his 
pictures  off  his  hands.     1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet. 
Needlework,  *  Frame   Tape,  this  is  a  stout  half  bleached 
linen  tape.  .The  prefix  '  Frame '  refers  to  the  loom  on  which     j 
it  is  woven.    1812  BYRON  Let.  to  Ld.  Holland  25  Feb.,  Prac-     ! 
tices  which  have  deprived  the*  frame -workers  of  employment.     | 

16.  Special  comb. :  frame-breaker,  one  of  those 
who   resisted    with  violence   the   introduction   of   , 
frames   for  weaving   stockings,  etc. ;    so   frame-    ; 
breaking ;  frame-bridge  (see  cjuot.) ;  frame-darn 
(seequot.);  frame-level(seequot.);  frame-stud, 
one  of  the  uprights   of  the  frame  of  a  building ;    . 
frame-tubbing  (see  quot.).    Also  FRAME-HOUSE, 
FRAME-SAW. 

i8ia  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1813)  XVI.  160,  I  have  had  an 
application   from    Nottingham    to    chalk    for   the   %frame- 
breakers.     1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  ii,   I  only  wish  . .  the 
frames  . .  were  safe  here  . .  Once  put  up,  I  defy  the  frame-     i 
breakers.      1816  Part.   Debates   10  July,    Lord  Sidmouth    ! 
moved  the   third   reading   of  the   *  Frame   Breaking    Bill. 
1863  KINGSLEV    Water  Bal>.  i,   The  frame- breaking   riots, 
which  Tom  could  just  remember.     1882  OGILVIE,  *  Frame- 
bridge,   a  bridge  constructed  of  pieces  of  timber   framed     i 
together  on  the  principle  of  combining  the  greatest  degree 
of  strength  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  material.     1851 
GRF.ENWELL   Coal-trade    Terms   Nor  thumb,   fy   Durh.    26 
A  *frame-dam  is  formed  of  balks  of  fir  wood,  placed  endwise 
against  the  pressure.      1874    KNIGHT  Diet.   Mech.    I.   913 

*  Frame-level,  a  mason's  level.      1770-4  A.  HUNTER  Georg. 
£cr.(l8o|)  II.  105  In  wooden  collages,  the  *frame-studs  are 
lo  be  six  inches  by  five.     1883  GKESLEV  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,    '• 

*  Frame  Tubbing,  solid  wood  tubbing. 

Frame  (Mm),  v.     [OK.  framian  to  be  help-    | 
ful  or  profitable,  to  make  progress,  f.  fram  for-    i 
ward  adj.  and  adv.  (see  FROM)  ;  cf.  the  equivalent 
QN.frama  to  further,  advance,  get  on  with.     The 
cognate  QN.frernja  (=  OE.  fre_mman,fr$mian  :    : 
see  FREHE  «/.)  to  further,  execute,  perform,  may    ; 
have  influenced  the  development,  as  it  has  no  um- 
laut  in  pa.  t.  and  pa,  pple.  (fraw8e,fraf»dr).'} 

tl.  intr.  To  profit,  be  of  service.  Const,  with 
dat.  ;  also  quasi- z'w/^.  Also,  to  supply  the 
needs  of.  Obs. 

c 
be 

"  --_/    --- •——...«.  iut.    nu    lllli-l     111L     llctlllCU    llillll. 

c  1150  Gen  %  Ex.  1642  At  set  time  he  sulden  samen  3or  [i.  e. 
at  the  well]  hem-self  &  here  orf  framen.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  nn2  To  nerane  hem  here,  litel  hit 
frames. 

f2.  To  gain  ground,  make  progress;  to  'get 
on  (with)  ;  to  prosper,  succeed.  Also,  in  neutral 
sense  with  adv.,  to  get  on  well,  ill,  etc.  Oh. 

a  1050  Liter Scintill.  iv. (1889)20  Eadmodness swa micelum 
swa  heo  is  ahyld  to  neowlum  swa  micelum  heo  framaJ  [fro- 
fiaf\  on  heahnysse.  1509  BARCLAY  Shvf  ofFolys  (1874)  1 1 
253  But  oft  full  yll  they  frame  That  wy'll  be  besy  with  to  hye 
thynges  to  mell.  1516  SKCUKW  Magnyf.  1863  Tlie  feldfare 
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wolde  have  fydled,  and  it  wold  not  frame.  1550  LATIMER 
Last  Sertii.  bcf,  Edw.  VI,  Wks.  I.  228  Now  I  could  not 
frame  with  it,  nor  it  liked  me  not  in  no  sauce.  1559  Mirr. 
Mag,,  Dk.  York  xxiii,  God  that  causeth  things  to  fro  or 
frame.  1577-87  HOLINSHKD  Chron.  I.  186/2  When  the  world 
framed  contrarie . .  to  his  purpose.  1588  T.  WATSON  Centnne 
ofLouc  Ixxxi.  (Arb.)  117  So  frames  it  with  mee  now,  that  I 
[etc,],  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  iv.  13  The  two.  .are  pleas'd  to 
see  how  well  the.  -fight  did  frame.  1634  RUTHERFORD  Lett. 
(1862)  I.  126  Even  howbeit  the  business  frame  not,  the  Ix>rd 
shall  feed  your  soul.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agrti.  (1681) 
184  It  framed  not  according  to  expectation. 

t3.  trans.  To  prepare,  make  ready  for  use;  also, 
to  furnish  or  adorn  with.  Obs. 

c  1*50  Gen.  fy  Ex.  3146  So  mikil  hird  so  it  noten  mat,  Ben 
at  euen  folc  sum  to  samen,  And  Uc  folc  is  to  fode  framen. 
And  eten  it  bred.  13. .  Coer  dc  L.  1859  P16  knights  framed 
the  tree-castel  Before  the  city  upon  a  hill,  c  1400  Dfstr. 
Troy  6206  A  cloth  all  of  clene  gofd,  Dubbit  full  of  diamondis 
. .  Framet  ouer  fresshly  with  frettes  of  perle. 

f  4.  To  prepare  (timber)  for  use  in  building ;  to 
hew  out;  to  prepare  the  timbers,  perform  the  car- 
penter's work  for  (a  building1).  Phrase,  to  frame 
and  rear,  frame  and  set  up.  Obs. 

£•1374  CHAUCKR  Troylus  in.  481  (530'  This  timber  is  al 
redy  up  to  frame,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  176/2  Framyn 
tymbyr  for  howsys,  dolo.  i$ao  WHITTINTON  I7nlg.  (1527)  i 
To  square  tymbre,  frame  and  rere  pny  buyldynge.  c  x$so 
Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III»  205  Will'mo  Caruer  framyng 
the  sayd  fertter  per  ij  dies  &  alias,  2S.  zd.  1542-3  Act 
34  $•  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  25  It  shalbe  lawful!,  .to  erecte,  make, 
frame  and  set  vp..one  good,  .windemill.  1557  Trin.  Coll. 

*  __   :__  iir:n*      o"/~'i____i-   i- JL     •  j.,  IT      />_._„. 


Acc.  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  II.  472  Carpenter  4  dayes 
in  framing  tymber  for  y'  upper  floor.  1603  Ibid.  II.  491 
A  bargayne  to  frame  finish^  and  set  vp_  y*  roofe.  1707 


MORTIMER  Husb.  302  The  Carpenters  Work  to  Hew  the 
timber,  saw  it  out,  frame  it,  and  set  it  together.  17*4  in 
Temple  &  Sheldon  Hist.  Northfield,  Mass.  (18751  '99.  I  n°P« 
the  fort  and  houses  will  be  framed  and  set  up  this  month. 

5.  To  shape,  give  shape  to;  to  fashion,  form. 
a.  with  material  obj.  Obs.  exc.  with  additional 
notion  as  in  6  and  7. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  30  They  frame  the  roofes 
of  these  cotages  with  sharpe  toppes.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl. 
Epist.  190  'Ihis  brittle  bottle  framed  put  of  clay.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  181  The  effigies  of  Saint  lerome,  miracu- 
lous framed  by  the  naturall  veines  of  the  stone.  1678  K. 
BARCLAY  Apd.  Quakers  v.  xxiii.  171  The  Iron  .  .  is  softned 
and  framed.  1703  MOXON  Meek,  kxerc.  9  Batter  it  out  .. 
pretty  near  its  shape  ;  and  so  by  several  Heats  .  .  frame  it 
into  Form  and  Size.  Ibid.  183  The  Gouge,  .may.  .also  frame 
pretty  near  the  hollow  Moldings  required  in  the  Work. 

b.  To  shape,  compose,  give  (specified)  expression 
to  (the  countenance). 

1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Frons  castigata,  a  Counten- 
ance so  well  framed  that  it  cannot  be  reprehended.  1593 
SHAKS.  3  Hen.  /*/,  in.  ii.  186  Why  I  can  .  .  frame  my  Face 
to  all  occasions.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondts  Eromena 
21  The  Admiral!  (framing  the  best  countenance  he  could) 
departed  thence. 

c.  To  shape,    direct   (one's    thoughts,  actions, 
powers,  etc.)  to  a  certain  purpose.     Also  with  a 
person,  etc.  as  obj.,  to  shape  the  action,  faculties, 
or  inclinations  of  ;  to  dispose,     fin  early  use,  to 
train,  discipline  ;   =  FORM  v.  2.     t  Also  in  passive^ 
to  be  in  a  certain  frame  or  mood.     Const,  for,  to, 
to  do. 

.'547  J-  HARRISON  Exhort.  Scottes  aio  You  shall  .  .  frame 
his  youthe  with  verteous  preceptes.  155*  Bk.  Com.  Prayer, 
Ordering  of  Deacons,  To  frame.  .  youre  owne  lyues.  .accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  1556  HOBY  tr.  Cttstigliottts 
Covrtycr  (1577*  Q  ii.  v,  The  good  man  of  the  house,  .finite 
with  faire  woordes,  afterward  with  threatninges,  attempted 
to  frame  hir  to  do  his  pleasure.  1569  J.  PARKHURST  Injunc- 
tions, You  must  endeuour  so  to  order  and  frame  your  selues 
in  the  setting  foorth  of  Gods  true  Religion.  1579  LYLY 
(Arb.)  127  Two  whelpes..the  one  he  framed  to 


.. 

hunt,  and  the  other  [etc.].     1599  B.  JONSON  Every  Man  out 

Hum.  H.  i.  (Rtldg.)  38/1,   I  cannot  frame  me  to  your  harsh 

lgar  phrase,  'tis  against  my  genius.     1637  RUTHERFORD 

tt,  clxxxvii.  (1891)  367   Frame  yourself  for  Christ,  and 

om  not  upon  His  cross.     1640  MARCOMBES  in  Lismore 


. 

vulgar  phrase, 
Lett,  clxxxvii. 

gloom  not  upon  His  cross.  1640  MARCOMBES  in  Lismore 
Papers  Ser.  n.  (1888)  IV.  117  It  will  be  a  harder  matter 
for  me  to  frame  them  to  their  bookes.  1660  PEFYS  Diary 
26  Jan.,  We  were  as  merry  as  I  could  frame  myself  to  be. 
x66a  NEWCOME  Diary  (Chetham  Soc.)  44,  I  got  up  about  8, 
and  was  but  ordinarily  framed.  1675  tr.  Camdens  Hist. 
Eliz.  (ed.  3)  Introd.  6  b,  She.  .framed  her  Tongue  to  a  pure 
and  elegant  way  of  Speaking.  174*  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
III.  177  She  cannot  quite,  .frame  her  Mouth  to  the  Sound 
of  the  Word  Sister.  1775  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Let.  to  Mr. 
Crispy  May  in  Early  Diary,  \  cannot  frame  myself  to 
anything  else.  1814  GARY  Dante,  Par.  m.  no  God  knows 
how,  after  that,  my  life  was  framed.  1846  KEBLE  Lyra 
Innoc.  (1873)  150  Such  is  Thy  silent  grace,  framing  aright 
our  lowly  orisons. 

d.  To  direct  (one's  steps)  ;  to  set  out  upon  (a 
journey).  Also  refl.  and  absol.  To  shape  one's 
course  ;  to  betake  oneself,  resort.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
=  (go'. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  169  Many  .  .  men  .  .  have 
framed  themselves  to  my  conversation.  1590  SPENSER  F. 
Q.  in.  i.  20  A  stately  Castle  far  away  she  spyde,  To  which 
her  steps  directly  she  did  frame.  1598  YONG  Diana  61,  I 
frame  my  selfe  to  the  seruice  of  some  Lord  or  Gentleman. 
1608  SHAKS.  Per.  Prol.  32  The  beauty  of  this  sinful  dame 
Made  many  princes  thither  frame.  1637  HEYWOOD  Dial. 
i.  Wks.  1874  VI.  ioo  Pilgrimage  IT  frame  Vnto  the  bless 


l.  wns.  i«74  VI,  ioo  Pilgrimage  I'l  frame  Vnto  the  blessed 
Maid    of    Walsinghame.      1847    E.    BRONTE     Wutherin* 
Heights  v,  '  Frame  upstairs,  and   make  little  din.'     Ibid.     \ 
xiu,  A  threat  to  set  Throttler  on  me  if  I  did  not '  frame  off1,    i 
rewarded  my  perseverance.     1865  B.  BKIERLEY  Irkdale  I.     | 
120,  I  fraimt  up  to  her  and  sed. 
e.  ititr.  for  refl.t  in  various  applications,  now    | 


FRAME. 

]   chiefly  dial.  \  (a)  To  put  oneself  in  a  posture  of 

i   doing  something  ;  to  set  about,  make  an  attempt 

i    or  pretence  to  do ;    (/')  to  go  about  a  work  in  a 

•    promising  manner ;   to  give  promise  of  becoming 

skilful ;  (/)  to  manage,  contrive,  lo  do  something. 

Cf.  shape  intr.,  used  dialectally  in  all  the>e  meanings. 

i6oa  -znd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Pant  ass.  iv.  v.  t  Arb.)  62  Schollers 

must  frame  to  Hue  at  a  low  sayle.     1611  BIBLK  Jiidg.  xii.  6 

.    He  could  not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right.    1634-5  UKMRFTON 

Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  119  The  masters,  .not .  .knowing  how 

i    to  frame  to  till,  and  order  their  land,  the  ground  hath  been 

,    untilled.     1664  l-'loddcn  F.  ix.  83  For  defence  they  fiercely 

frame.     1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  A-  Selv.  130  Htfore  he  could 

frame  to  get  loose  of  her.      1863  MRS.   TOOGOOD   Yorksh. 

Dial.,  She  frame*  with  the  butter,  does  Mary  Ann.     1867 

Miss  PARK  Air.  l^ynyard's  Ward  II.  79,  '  I  frames  to  get 

'    about,   but    I'se   racked   wi'   rheumatiz   terrible — terrible.1 

1876  ll'hitby  Gloss,  s.v.,  '  She  frames  at  eating  a  bit '.  .*  He 

i    frames  badly  at  wark.'     Ibid.,  '  It's  framing  for  wet.'     1887 

H.  SMART  Cleverly  Won  iv.  31  If. .  the  mare  framed  well  for 

jumping. .he  would  [etc.].     1888-9  Longm.  JT/ar.XIII.  442 

'  And  when  the  other  maids  was  back,  she  wasframin'  to  be 

asleep,  with  her  cap  of  rushes  on.'     1894  IVcstm,  Gaz.  15 

June  5/3  He  was  just  framing  to  play  when  a  ball  . .  came 

right  through  the  next  net.     1894  MRS.  H.  WARD  Ala rcellii 

II.  265  He  frames  well  in  speaking. 

6.  trans.    To  adapt,   adjust,  fit   (chiefly  an  im- 
material object)  to  <  r  into  (something). 

c  1550  Lusty  Juvetttus  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  93  Unto  his 
!    teaching  your  life  ye  will  not  frame.     1639  S.  Du  VKRGBR 
j    tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events   10  Rosana.  .framed   her  selfe 
i     unto  all  the  humours  of  the  Prince,    a  1656  USSIIEK  i'ower 
;    Princes  n.  (1683)  131  To  frame  our  wills  to  the  chearful  per- 
formance of  that  duty.  I663GERBIER  Counsel \$  Carpenters 
do  frame  their  Railes  to  Ballesters.     H>id.  94  Carpenters  do 
frame  them  so  exact  to  the  width.. of  the  window.     1703 
;    MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  131  They  are  to  be  framed  into  one 
another,  a  1716  SOUTH  Sertn.(  1744  ill.  305  The  desires  of  the 
righteous  are.. framed  to  an  agreeableness  with  the  ways  of 
God.     1806  WORDSW.  Intimations  vii,  Unto  this  he  frames 
his  song. 

fb.  intr.  for  refi.  To  adapt  oneself,  conform. 
Of  things:  To  suit,  fit.  Obs. 

1533  MORE  Confut.  Barnes  vm.  Wks.  783/1  How  would 

then  those  wordes  frame.     1586  W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrie 

(Arb.  i  80  It  will  not  frame  altogether  so  currant  lye  in  our 

,     English  as  tlie  other,  because  the  shortnesse  of  the  secondc 

Penthimimer  will  hardly  be  framed  to  fall  together  in  good 

sence.     1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  76  Having  in.. ardent  neat 

1    begun  a  Tragxdie,  when  he  saw  his  stile  would  not  frame 

thereto  . .  he  . .  wiped  it  quite  out.     1643  ROGERS  Aaarnan 

436  Bids  us  try  the  Unicorne  whether  he  . .  will .  .draw  our 

cart,  .meaning  that  his  wildnesse  will  not  frame  to  it. 

7.  trans.  To  make,  construct.     Now  always  im- 
plying the  combination  and  fitting  together  of  parts, 
and  adaptation  to  a  design;  in  i6-i7th  c.  often 
used  more  widely. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  58  They  framed  a  new  carauel  shortly 
after.  1571  DIGCES  Pantont.  i.  vi.  C  ij  b,  Couple  y°  endes 
of  those  two  right  lines  togither  with  a  thirde,  and  so  haue 
you  framed  a  Triangle  equall  to  the  former.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Heresbach'sHitsb.  i.  (1586)  39  b,  [Hemp]serveth  both  formak- 
yng  of  Canvesse,  and  framing  of  Ropes.  Ibid.  iv.  iSsTheybe 
greater,  as  though  their  bodies  were  purposely  framed  for 
generation.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  iv.  i.  116  To 
frame  bridges  ouer  rivers.  1607  TOPSELL  fonr-_f.  Beasts 
,  (1658)264  Alexander  the  Great  caused  Lysippus  ..  to  frame 
the  pictures  of  all  those  knights  which  . .  were  slain  at  the 
1  river  Granicus.  1612  Enchir,  Mtd.  94  A  cataplasme  framed 
of  crumbs .. and  milke  with  oile  of  Roses.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  iv.  691  It  was  a  place  Chos'n  by  the  sovran  Planter, 
when  he  fram'd  All  things  to  mans  delightful  u>e.  1691 
T.  H[ALE]  Acc.  AVw  Invent.  120  The  principal  things,  .to 
be  considered  in  framing  and  fitting  of  a  Ship.  1715  DK  FOE 
Voy.  round  World  (1840)  321  Their  rafts  ..  were  lifted  off 
from  the  place  where  they  were  framed.  1726  LKONI  tr. 
Albertfs  Archit.  I.  72/2  You  may  frame  wooden  dams. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  v,  The  fieldfare  framed  her 
lowly  nest  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Plato  Wks.  (Bohn) 
I.  291  H  the  tongue  had  not  been  framed  for  articulation 
man  would  still  be  a  beast  in  the  forest.  1875  JOWETT 
/Yrt/<?(ed.  2)  III.  418  The  things  in  heaven  are  framed  by 
the  Creator  in  the  most ^perfect  manner.  1879  CasselFs 
Techn.  Educ.  IV.  189/2  This  is  really  the  first  stage  in  the 
operation  of  '  framing '  a  wood  ship. 

8.  In  various  immaterial  applications,  a.  To 
contrive  (a  plot,  etc.)  ;  to  devise,  invent,  fabricate 
(a  rule,  story,  theory,  etc.) ;  to  put  together,  fash- 
ion, compose ;  to  put  into  words,  express. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  fy  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  23  Than 
frame  they  fraudcsmen  slyly  to  begyle.  1570-6  LAMBARDE 
Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  187  Leland  calleth  it  Noviodunum, 
which  word  is  framed  out  of  the  Saxon  Niwan&une.  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  150,  I  will  frame  an  aunsweare,  lo 
your  two  severall  letters.  1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbachrS 
Husb.  i.  16  He  can  not  so  easefy  frame  a  false  accompt. 
1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  127  Shee  everlookt  when  he 
Would  frame  his  humble  sute.  1608  BP.  HALL  Char.  Vir- 
tues <$•  K  122  (Slothful?)  He  is  wittie  in  nothing  but  framing 
excuses  to  sit  still.  1658  BRAMHALL  Consccr.  Bps.  vii.  153  He 
who  had  so  great  a  hand  in  framing  the  Oath.  1674  PLAYFOHD 
Skill  Mm.  i.  xi.  40  Who  hath  framed  to  himself  a  manner 
of  Singing.  1682  P.URNET  Rights  Princes  ii.  27  This  was  a 
Story  framed  long  after.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Contm,  II.  128 
We  may  observe,  with  how  much  nicety  and  consideration 
the  old  rules  of  law  were  framed.  1791  COWPER  Odyss.  n. 
226  But  let  us  frame  Effectual  means.  1808  SCOTT  Alarm. 
I.  vii,  Frame  love-ditties  passing  rare.  1856  FROUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  (1858)  I.  iv.  359  The  convocation  . .  had  framed  their 
answer  in  the  same  spirit.  1859  KINGSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  I. 
67  Statutes.  .Which  must  needs  have  been  framed  for  some 
purpose  or  other. 

b.  To  form,  articulate,  utter  (words,  sounds). 

1609  BIBLK  (Douay)  Num.  ix.  comm.,  God  answered  by 

a  voice  framed  by  an  Angel.     1701  POPE  Dryope  80  When 
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nrst  his  infant  voice  shall  frame  Imperfect  words.  178* 
HAN.  MORE  Belshazzar  i.  62  Then  may  my  tongue  refuse  to 
frame  the  strains  Of  sweetest  harmony.  1880  G.  MEREDITH 
'/>«••  <  0111.  (1881)  153  She  framed  the  words  hall  aloud. 

c?  To  form  or  construct  in  the  mind ;  to  con- 
ceive, imagine.  More  fully  to  frame  to  oneself. 
+  Also  with  out. 

1507  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  ii.  §  2  Frame  to  themselues  a 
way  more  pleasant,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Sciftick  in  A««. 
(1651)  21  As  several  humours  are  predominant,  so  are  the. . 
conceits  severally  framed  and  effected.  1653  H.  MORE 
Antid.  Atk.  i.  iii.  (ed.  1712)  13  An  Idea  of  a  Being  abso- 
lutely Perfect,  which  we  frame  out  by  attributing  all  con- 
ceivable Perfection  to  it.  1710  BERKELEY  1'rinc.  Hum. 
Kiimul.  §  98  Whenever  I  attempt  to  frame  a  simple  idea 
of  time.  1782  HAN.  MORE  Moses  in.  14  A  mothers  fond- 
ness frames  a  thousand  fears.  1814  CARY  Dante,  Par. 
H.  48  With  thoughts  devout,  Such  as  I  best  can  frame. 
1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romoln  i.  ix,  He  could  frame  to  himself  no 
probable  image  oflove-scenes  between  them. 

t  d.  To  cause,  produce,  bring  to  pass.   Obs. 

1576  Fi  E MING  Panopl.  Epist.  Epit.  A  iv  b,  Can  you  name 
A  better  place  then  countrie  blest  ?  Where.  .Summers  frame 
Joyes.  (11592  GREENE  Alpfwnsus  v.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  243/1 
Hi»  daughter . .  by  her  marrying  did  his  pardon  frame.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  v.  ii.  32  Feare  frames  disorder.  1597 
—  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  180  Which  Heauen  so  frame. 

9.  [from  the  sb.]  To  set  in  a  frame ;  to  enclose 
in  or  as  in  a  frame  ;  to  serve  as  a  frame  for.  Also 

with  in. 

1705  ADDISON  Italy  7  The  winding  Rocks  a  spacious  Har- 
bour frame.  1841  MRS.  CASLYLE  Lett.  I.  138,  I  have  your 
. .  Villa  framed  and  hung  up.  1876  W.  H.  POLLOCK  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  June  63  Scenery  and  machinery  were  em- 
ployed to  frame  the  play.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  56 
Somebody  saw  a  portrait  framed  and  glazed.  1883  LD.  R. 
GOWER  My  Remin.  I.  xiii.  237  The  lovely  lake,  framed  in 
by  a  background  of  soft-swelling  hills. 

Hence  Fra-ming  ///.  a.,  that  serves  as  a  frame. 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  II.  xxxiv.  382  Her  yellow  face 
with  its  framing  rouleau  of  grey  hair. 

II  Fra'mea.  Ant.  [L.  ;  presumably  a  Teut. 
word.]  A  kind  of  javelin  used  by  the  ancient 
Germans  (see  qnot.).  By  modern  archaeologists 
the  word  has  been  applied  to  a  particular  type  of 
lance  found  in  ancient  German  tombs,  etc.,  and  also 
to  a  form  of  socketed  stone  celt. 

1598  GRF.NEWEY  Tacitus'  Germany  i.  (1622)  259  [They] 
carry  lauelines,  or  as  they  term  them  Frameas,  with  a 
narrow  and  short  iron,  but  so  sharpe.  .that,  .with  the  same 
weapon  they  can  fight  both  at  hand,  and  a  farre  off. 

Framed  (fWmd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FRAME  v.  +  -ED  1.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb. 

CI440  Promp.  Parv.  176/1  Framyd,  dolatus.  1496  in 
C.  Welch  Tmoer  Bridge  (1894)  83  [The  carriage  of  loads  of 
'framed  timber'  figures  in  the  accounts  of  1496.]  1566  in 
Peacock  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  65  A  Rood  loft  whearof  is 
made  a  framde  table.  1578  TIMME  Caluine  on  Gen.  91  The 
principal  point  of  wisdom  is,  framed  sobriety  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  God.  1598  BARRET  Tkeor.  Warns  u.  i.  21  In 
Ordinances,  or  framed  battels.. the  Ensignes  do  march  in 
one  large  or  long  ranke  iointly.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i. 
3,  I  cannot. -propound  unto  you  framed  particulers,  1639 
in  I'irg  iniaMag.  of  Hist,  f,  Biog.  (1895)  III.  joOthers  have 
undertaken  to  build  framed  bowses  to  beautifye  the  place. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  i,  To  carry  a  framed  sloop  on  board 
the  ship.  1816  JAMESON  Charac.  Min.  207  Framed  or 
squared  fluor-spar  (cliaux  fluatic  encadrfe).  1874  MICKLE- 
THWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  319  Framed  pictures  require 
to  be  placed  where  they  may  be  seen. 

Framed,  Sc.  var.  of  FREMD. 

Fra'nie-house.  [f.  FRAME  sb.  and  v.  +  HOUSE.] 

f  1.  A  house  in  which  things  are  framed  or  fash- 
ioned. Obs. 

a  1555  BRADFORD  in  Certain  Lett.  '1564)  276  The  crosse. . 
is  theframehouse  in  the  which  god  frameth  his  children  like 
to  his  sonne  Christe. 

2.  A  house  constructed  with  a  wooden  framework 
or  skeleton  covered  with  boards. 

1817  J.  BRADBURY  Trav.  Atner.  331  Every  planter ..  is  able 
to  erect  a  handsome  frame-house.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave 
States  394  In  a  little  white  frame-house  we  found  a  company 
of  engineers.  1887  Spectator  26  Mar.  412/2  A  master-car- 
penter, .lived  in  a  comfortable  two-story  frame-house. 

Frameless  (fn-'-mles),  a.  [f.  FRAME  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Without  frame,  having  no  frame. 

1862  T.  A.  TROLIOPE  Marietta  II.  vii.  no  Smaller  frame- 
less  canvasses.  1882  J.  PAYN  Thicker  than  Water  iii,  He 
had  a  frameless,  stringless  glass,  which  stuck  in  his  eye 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  limpet. 

t  Fra-mely,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  FRAME  sb.  +  -LY  2.] 

1561  NORTON  &  SACKV.  Gorboduc  i.  i,  That  . .  my  purpose 
may  more  framelie  [later  edd.  firmelie]  stande. 

Frame?  (fr?'mai).  [f.  FRAMED.  +  -EB1.]  One 
who  frames  ;  a  maker,  contriver,  inventor.  Also, 
one  who  frames  a  picture,  etc. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  I.  41,  I  maruel  what  these 
Cramers  of  new  Gods  do  meane.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
iv.  vi.  (1614)  367  It  is  the  Minde  of  the  minde  which  is 
framerof  the  fierie  world.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  Ii.  xiii.  (Rtldg.) 
156 The  first  framers  of  the  governmettt.  1741  MONHO  Anal. 
AVrz'cj  (ed.  3)  16  The  Framers  of  this  Objection.  179* 
KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  Pref.  12  Leske,  the  framer  of 
the  present  collection.  1827  KEBLE  Chr.  Y.,  Evening  ix, 
Thou  Framer  of  the  light  and  dark.  1864  A.  J.  Honwoon 
Yearbks.  32  ft  33  Edw.  I  Pref.  34  The  framer  of  the  Latin 
version  translated  from  the  French  form.  1870  SWINBURNE 
Ess.  ff  Stud.  (1875)  315  Without  more  form  of  order  than  has 
been  given  by  the  framers  and  hangers. 

Fra'me-saw.  [f-  FRAME  sb.  +  SAW.]  A  thir 
saw  stretched  in  a  frame  which  gives  it  sufficient 
rigidity  in  its  work  (Knight). 
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1678  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  I.  99  The  office  of  the  Cheeks 
made  to  the  Frame-Saw  is,  by  the  twisted  Cord  and 
Tongue,  .to.  .strain  the  Blade  of  the  Saw  the  straighter. 
1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  299  An  oak  fructed,  proper,  having  a 
frame-saw,  transversely  fixed.  1852  BABBAGE  Econ.  Manuf. 
xxii.  (ed.  3)  217  The  horny  exterior  is  then  cut  into  three 
portions  with  a  frame-saw. 

Fra'mework.    [f.  FRAME  sb.  +  WORK  sb.'] 

1.  A  structure  composed  of  parts  framed  together, 
esp.  one  designed  for  inclosing  or  supporting  any- 
thing ;  a  frame  or  skeleton. 

1644  MILTON  Areof.  (Arb.)  64  What  a  fine  conformity 
would  it  starch  us  all  into  f  doubtless  a  stanch  and  solid 
peece  of  frame-work,  as  any  January  could  freeze  together. 
1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  132  Laying  a  Block,  .under  the 
corner  of  the  Frame-work  to  bear  it  hollow  off  the  Founda- 
tion. 1822  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  I.  192  Let  ribs  of  beef 
this  frame-work  line.  1874  BURNAND  My  Time  iii.  28  The 
old  arm-chair,  whose  framework  had  been  made  any  number 
of  years  ago.  1885  F.  TEMPLE  Relat.  Relig.  *  Sc.  vi.  164 
The  framework  [of  vertebrate  animals]  as  a  whole  always 
exhibiting  the  same  fundamental  type. 

b.  transf.  xnAJig. 

1816  J.  SCOTT  T«.  ParisifA.  5)  ip  That  the  frame-work  of 
a  nation  may  be  strong,  each  of  its  divisions  must  be  let 
closely  into  others.  18515  STANLEY  Sinai  ft  Pal.  i.  (1858)  67 
Those  grand  frameworks,  such  as  at  Marathon  and  else- 
where correspond  to  the  event  they  have  encompassed.  1876 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  V.  xxii.  7  The  outward  framework 
of  law  and  government  still  keeps  its  ancient  shape. 

2.  (Written   as   two  words   or  with  a  hyphen.) 
Work  done  in   or  with  a  frame,     a.  Knitting  or 
weaving  done  on  a  '  stocking-frame ' ;   cf.  FRAME 
sb.  1 3  b,  and  see  3  below,     b.  (See  quot.) 

1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  Frame 
Work,  this  work  also  called  Travail  au  Metier,  is  formed 
with  wools  and  silk  upon  a  flat  solid  wooden  Frame  cut  to 
the  size  required. 

c.  Gardening.   (See  quot.) 

1819  REES  Cycl.,  Frame-work,  that  sort  of  forcing  and 
raising  veaetable  productions  at  an  early  period,  which  is 
performed'by  means  of  frames  and  artificial  heat  applied  by 
thank 

8.  Comb.,  as  framework-knitted,  -knitter. 

1716  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5484/4  John  Hathoway  . .  Frame- 
work-knitter. 1788  Act  28  Geo.  Ill,  c.  55  An  Act  for  the . . 
Punishment  of  Persons  destroying  . .  Framework  knitted 
Pieces,  Stockings,  and  other  Articles.  1858  SIMMONDS/^. 
Trade,  Frame-work  Knitter,  an  operative  in  the  hosiery 
trade,  who  weaves  the  worsted  or  cotton  thread  up  into  a 
knitted  fabric. 

Framing  (W-min),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  FRAME  v.  + 

INS  '.]     The  action  of  FRAME  v.  in  various  senses. 

1 1.  The  action  of  making  profit.  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  176/2  Framynge  or  afframynge  or 
wynnynge,  lucrum,  emolumentum. 

2.  The  action,  method,  or  process  of  construct- 
ing, making,  or  shaping  anything  whether  material 
or  immaterial ;  t  a'sot  hewing  of  timber  (obs.}. 
Also  gerundial  with  omission  of  in. 

CHAD  Promp.  Parv.  176/2  Framynge  of  tymbyr,  dola- 
turaTa  1569  KINGESMYLL  Man's  Est.  ix.  (1580)  45  There  is 
a  stone  framyng,  it  shall  be  laied  in  Sion.  1633  P.  FLETCHER 
Purple  Isl.  HI.  Hi,  This  curious  Isle,  whose  framing  yet  Was 
never  . .  known  to  any  humane  wit.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I. 
vii  189  Captain  Bond  had  the  framing,  .of  it  [a  Fire  ship). 
1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  123  To  pin  the  Frame.  .ofaRoof 
together,  whilst  it  is  framing.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-iik. , 


lause  in  dispute  was  of  Lord  Salisbury's  own  framing. 

3.  Mining.  See  quot.  and  f.1.  framing-table. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  913  Framing.  .2  ^Mining)  *i 

operation  upon  pounded  or  stamped  ores  by  which  they  are 
sorted  into  grades  of  comparative  weight  and  consequent 
richness. 

4.  concr.  Framed  work;  a  framework;  a  frame 
or  set  or  system  of  frames. 

1703  T.  N.  City  *  C.  Purchaser  142  The  Timber. .  to  make 
3  Square  of  Framing.  1823  SCORESBY  Jrnl.  Whale  Fishery 
455  The  pannels  of  the  captain's  state-room  door  were  forced 
out  of  the  framing.  i828TREDGOLO  Elem.  Princ.  Carfei:icry 
title-p.,  Pressure  and  Equilibrium  of  Timber  Framing.  1886 
Pall  Mall  G.  22  July  4/2  Walls  of  bamboo  framing  filled  in 
with  mud. 

5.  attrib.,  ^framing-house,  -timber ;  also  fram- 
ing-chisel, a  heavy  chisel  for  making  mortises ; 
framing-table  Mining  (see  quot.  and  sense  3). 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  914  "Framing-chisel.     1583 
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HOLLYBAND  Camfff  di  Fior  57  The  colledge . .  is  the  "fram- 
ing house,  and  as  it  were,  The  shoppe   of  men. 
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KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  913/2  The  »frammg-table  is  . .  sus- 
pended in  an  inclined  position,  on  pivots,  so  that  it  may  be 
tipped  into  a  vertical  position  when  full,  discharging  Its 
contents  into  separate  cisterns  beneath.  1522  Mem.  Ripon 
(Surtecs)  III.  184  Le  "framyng  tymbre. 

fFramp,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  intr.  ?To  revel, 
indulge  greedily. 

1532  MORE  Coiifut.  Tituiale  Wks.  716/1  Which  not  con- 
tent with,  .manna,  .murmured  yl  they  might  not  frampe  in 


t  Fra-mple,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [V  freq.  of  FRAMi'  v.} 
To  swallow  or  gobble  up. 

a  1598  ROLLOCK  2  Thess.  iii,  xii.  (1606)  146  When  fhou 
hast  beene  an  idle  vagabound  ..  and  yet  stops  to  thy 
dinner,  and  framples  vp  other  mens  trauels,  that  is  vnlaw- 
full  eating. 

Fra'mpler.  Meudo-ax*.  rare-1.  [Cf.  FBAP- 

LK!i.  FRAMPOLD.]     A  brawler;       FRAPI.KI:. 

1820  SCOTT  Monatl.  xxvii,  A  rude  low-born  frampler  and 
wrangler. 


FRANCHISE. 

Fra-mpold,  a.  06s.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  6-7 
frampolct,  frorapall,  7  frampald,  -pard,  from- 
pered,  frampel(l,  -pie,  -pole,  -poll,  -pull, 
(phrampell),  -j,<)hisl.  frampal(l,  7,  filial,  fram- 
pled.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  it  is  uncertain  which 
of  the  many  divergent  forms  is  the  earliest ;  forma- 
tion on  fram,  FROM  +  POLI,  head,  would  suit  sense 
2.  Cf.  frommard  =  FHOMWARD,  FBOWAHD;  also 
FRUMP,  and  Sc.frample  '  to  put  in  disorder'.] 

1.  Sour-tempered,  cross,  disagreeable,  peevish. 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  ii.  94  She  leads  a  very  frampold 

life  with  him.  <:  1600  DAY  Eegf.  Bednall  Gr.  n.  ii.  (1881) 
37,  I  think  the  fellow's  frompall :— I  ask  thee  where  my 
Cloak  is.  1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  n.  x.  539  If  a  Priest 
were  so  frampoll.  .as  to  refuse  to  baptize  a  poore  infant  in 
that  case.  1633  B.  JONSON  Tale  Tub  n.  iv,  1  pray  thee, 
grow  not  fram  pull  now.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ff  Self. 
To  Rdr.,  An  ill  will'd  and  frampled  waspishness.  1688 
BUNYAN  Solomon's  Temple  Spiritualized  xlix.  9  Babes  . . 
have  . .  babyish  tricks  . .  their  childish  talk  and  frompered 
carriage  must  be  borne  withal,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.E.Anglia, 
trampled,  cross,  ill-humoured. 

2.  Of  a  horse  :  Fiery,  mettlesome,  spirited. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  14  Like  a  skittish  and 
frampold  horse.  1611  MIDDLETON  &  DEKKER  Roaring 
G/V/c  D.'s  Wks.  1873  111.  170  Coachman  ..  are  we  fitted 
with  good  phrampell  iades.  1813  SCOTT  /VwfV/XMH.Tl 
two  '  frampal  jades  '  (to  use  the  term  of  the  period).  [1870 
Whitky  Gloss.,  Frample  v. ,  to  paw  on  the  ground,  as  a  horse 
when  tept  standing  in  one  place.] 

Framward :  see  FKOMWABD.  Obs. 

Franc  v  frank).  Forms :  4-8  frank,  9  franc, 
fa.  F.  franc,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  legend 
Francorum  rex,  '  king  of  the  Franks ',  on  the  first 
coins  which  were  so  called. 

The  F.  word  appears  as  the  name  of  a  gold  com  in  an 
official  document  of  1360  (Hatz.-Darm.) ;  the  legend  fran- 
corum  rex  occurs  on  a  gold  coin  struck  in  the  same  year.] 

The  name  of  a  French  coin  or  money  of  account, 
of  different  values  at  different  periods,  a.  A  gold 
coin,  in  the  I4th  c.  weighing  about  60  grs.,  and 
intrinsically  worth  about  IO.T.  dd.  of  our  present 
money,  but  afterwards  depreciated,  b.  (Sometimes 
Pound  Franc.}  A  silver  coin,  first  struck  in  1575, 
identical  with  the  livre  tournois  of  20  sols ;  in  the 
1 8th  c.  English  money-changers  valued  it  at  grf.  or 
lod.  C.  Since  1795,  a  silver  coin  representing  the 
monetary  unit  of  the  decimal  system  ;  its  value  is 
slightly  more  than  t)\d. 

c'i386  CHAUCER  Sliipman's  T.  201,  I  wol  bringe  yow  an 
hundred  frankes.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bat.  589  Take  a  thau- 
sande  pounde  of  Frankis  fyne.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn. 
W  A  franke  is  worth  .ii.s.  sterln.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  236  Ilk  3eir  how  lang  he  lyuet  xxx 
thousand  frankis.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638}  223 
The  yearely  tribute  of  . .  eight  hundred  thousand  franks  of 
siluer.  1685  BAXTER  Parafhr.  N.  T.  Mark  vi.  34  note, 

Beza  reckoneth  the  200  pence,  to  35  pound  Frank  of  I  ours. 

1702  W.  I.  Bruyris  Voy.  Levant  xxxii.  129  A  Chicken  of 
Gold  ..  which  amounts  to  Seven  Francs  and  half.  1810 
Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  300  A  piece  of  silver  weighing  five 

f-ams.. to  which  has  been  applied  the  term  Franc.  1891 
.  REEVES  Homemd.  Bound  227  We  had  again  to  turn  our 
pesetas  into  francs  at  a  loss. 

||  Franc-archer  (frankarje).  Fr.  Hist.  PI. 
francos-archers.  [Fr. ;  franc  free  (see  FRANK  a.) 
+  archer  archer.]  One  of  a  body  of  archers  esta- 
blished by  Charles  VII,  one  man  being  equipped 
by  each  parish,  and  exempted  from  taxes  in  consi- 
deration of  his  service. 

1675  tr.  Macltiamllfs  Prince  (Rtldg.  1883)  293  In  every 
parish  in  France  there  is  a  person  called  a  frank  archer. 
1852  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  (1877)  III.  11.  92  Marching  all 
night,  he  surprised  the  franc-archers  and  their  leader.  1885 
PLUMMER  in  f'ortescuc's  Ats.  *  Lint.  Moil.  197  The  francs- 
archers,  abolished  by  Louis  XI  after.  .Gumegate  in  1479. 

f  France.  Obs.  [cf.  FRANK  sbl}  =  FRANKIN- 
CENSE. 

14. .  Epiph.  in  Tundale's  Vis.  109  Golde  franceand  myrre 
theigafhymallthre. 

t  Franch,  fraunch,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  fraunge. 

[?  onomatopoeic  ;  cf.  craunch.]  trans.  To  devour. 
intr.  To  feed  greedily  (on}.  Hence  Fra'nohing 
ppl.  a.  Also  Fra-ncher,  a  devonrer. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  39  b,  He  is  euer  fraunchynge.  Ibid. 
71  Thou  arte  a  rauenar  of  delicates  and  a  (rancher.  1541 
R  COPLAND  Guydon  s Quest.  Chirurg.  M  iij.  People  gullyng, 
fraungyng,  and  dronkerds.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  La.  Kn-ers 
Ixviii,  A  Bull  and  Bore  dyd  passe,  Fraunchyng  the  fysh  and 
frye,  with  teeth  of  brasse.  1575  TURBERVILE  bk. Venerie 
358  He  that . .  had  yong  fleshe  to  banquet  at  his  fill  Were 
fonde  to  fraunshe  on  garbage,  graynes  or  swyll.  l6?5-p 
PURCHAS  Pilgrims  IV.  1579  They  cast  of  them  also  to  flesh 
fraunching  Dogs. 

tFranchemyle.  Cookery.  Obs.  Alsofranche- 
rnole,  frawnchemyle,  -mul(le,  fraunchemele, 
fronohemoyle.  [a.  F.  franche  mulle,  ruminating 
stomach  of  a  sheep,  etc.]  A  sort  of  haggis. 

£1420  Liber  Cocorum  36  For  fraunche  mele.  Takeswon- 
gene  eyrene.. and  kreme.. and  kremelyd  sewet  ofschepe  .. 
And  fylle  by  bagee  [etc.],  c  1430  Two  Coakery-bks.  I.  38 
Frawnchemyle.  Nym  Eyroun  [etc.].  .&  do  in  the  wombe  of 
the  chepe,  M  is,  !>e  mawe ;  &  se(.e  hem  wel.  1483  Cath. 
Anrl.  141  A  Franchemole  (v.  r.  Frawnchmulle),  lucanica. 

Franchise  (fra-ntjiz,  -tjaiz),  sb.     Forms:  ; 
fraunchis(e,  -yse,  4-6  franohis,  -yse,  -es,  5-6 
frauuches,  -sohis(se,  (6  franohese,  fraunoes, 


FRANCHISE. 

•chest,  -ohiese,  -cis),  3-  franchise,  [a.  Q¥. fran- 
chise freedom,  frankness,  I.  franc  free,  FRANK  a  - 

For  the  history  of  the  pronunciation  see  ENFRANCHISE.] 
I.  Freedom,  immunity,  privilege. 

1 1.  Freedom  as  opposed  to  servitude  or  subjec- 
tion. Ol>s. 

cnoo  5  Em  Ler.  I.  142  1271  And  to  bi-nime  pe  kynge 
bSScbb*  IW  R.  GLOuc.7(Rolls>  ,09,  Wewulle£vor 
oure  franchise  fijte  &  vor  oure  iond.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars. 
T.  r  378  pc  goodes  of  body  ben  hele  of  body,  as  strengthe. . 
beautee,  gentrye,  fraunchise.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  71  Aruns. . 
assemblld  a  gret  cost  ayenst  the  Remains  to  have . .  put  hem 
in  servagc  out  of  her  fraunchise.  15*5  Lu.  BERNERS  fniO. 
(1812)  II.  xliii.  140  Ye  sholde  take  all  that  we  haue  ..  to 
maynteyne  vs  and  our  fraunches.  1648  D.  JENKINS  Wks.  no 
The  House  of  Commons  by  themselves,  .have  no  power  to 
imprison  men,  or  put  them  out  of  Franchise. 

f  b.  Moral  freedom.  OI'S. 

a  1300  Carter  M.  1637  Al  his  for-geten  nou  al  bat  Tranches 
bat  1  gaue  man  in  paradis.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton) 
Dictes  27  The  mooste  difficult.:  in  a  man  . .  To  knowe  hym 
self,  To  kepe  his  fraunchyse  or  liberte.  1483  CAXTON  Gala. 
Leg.  28  '2  For  where  the  holy  ghoost  is,  there  is  fraunchyse 
and  lyberte. 

2.  a.  A  legal  immunity  or  exemption  from  a  par- 
ticular burden  or  exaction,  or  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  particular  tribunal,  granted  to  an  individual, 
a  corporation,  an  order  of  persons,  etc.  In  early 
use  also  collect,  or  in  generalized  sense :  The  im- 
munities, freedom  of  government,  etc.,  belonging 
to  a  municipality,  etc. 

1-1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  130,  I  be  forbede  to 
chalange  any  clerke  In  lay  courte .  .of  holy  kirke  has  merke, 
Ne  be  franchise  fordo,  bat  it  ouh  to  halde.  1473  WARKW. 
Chron.  2  He  ratyfied  . .  all  the  ffraunsches  yeve  to  citeis  . 
and  graunted  to  many  cyteis  . .  new  fraunschesses.  1480 
CAXTON  Chron.  cxlvii.  Ij,  &  that  holy  chyrch  shold  haue 
all  fraunchises  as  ferforth  as  they  had  in  seint  Edwards 
tyme  the  confessour.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  yn.  336  This 
yere  the  Kynge  seasyd  the  fraunchyse  of  the  cytie  of  London. 
1538  LELAND  I  tin.  II.  68  King  Eadgar  . .  bare  a  gret  Zeale 


the  crowne.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  92  A  most  famous 
towne  ..  endowed  by  Claudius  ..  with  the  franchises  and 
right  of  a  Colonie.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  167  Franchise 
. .  signifies  in  our  Law  an  Immunity  or  exemption  from 
ordinary  Jurisdiction,  as  for  a  Corporation  to  hold  pleas 
within  themselves  to  such  a  value,  and  the  like.  1757  BURKE 
Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  in.  viii.  Wks.  1812  V.  684  They  had 
strength  enough  to  oblige  him  [John]  to  a  solemn  promise 
of  restoring  those  liberties  and  franchises,  which  they  had 
always  claimed.  1838  PRF.SCOTT  Ftrd.  <y  Is.  (1846)  III. 
xxiii.  334  The  city,  having  first  obtained  assurance  of  respect 
for  all  its  franchises  and  immunities,  surrendered. 

b.  In  wider  sense:  A  privilege  or  exceptional 
right  granted  by  the  sovereign  power  to  any  person 
or  body  of  persons.  In  England  now  chiefly  Hist. 
and  as  a  technical  term  of  law ;  in  the  U.S.  applied 
esp.  to  the  powers  conferred  on  a  company  formed 
for  some  purpose  of  public  ntility. 

1386  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  225/1  Noughtwithstondyng  the 
same  fredam  or  fraunchise,  Nichol  Brembre  . .  was  chosen 
Mair.  1479  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  53,  I  beqwethe  to 
Robert  mynson,  my  tenmentes  called  Calfes and  Northes.. 
w'  the  fraunchyse  of  faldes  of  ijcc  shepe  to  eerie  of  the  seyd 
tenmentes  bylongyng.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  \.  ccclxxxi. 
640  In  diuerse  countreys  .  the  noble  men  hath  great  fraun- 
ches ouer  the  commons,  and  kepeth  them  in  seruage.  1557 
N.  T.  (Genev.)  Litkexxm.  17  note.  The  Romainshadgyuen 
such  franches  and  liberties  to  the  lewes  [to  '  let  one  lov/se 
vnto  them  at  the  feast'].  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  ix.  37  Ye 
.  .the  love  of  ladies  foule  defame ;  To  whom  the  world  this 
franchise  ever  yeelded,  That  of  their  loves  choise  they  might 
freedom  clame.  1598  MANWOOD  Lawns  Forest  i.  §  5  (1615) 
24/2  A  Forest  . .  is  the  most  highest  franchise  of  noble,  and 
princely  pleasure,  that  can  be  insident  unto  the  Crowne  and 

loyal)  dignitie  of  a  Prince.  1628  COKE  On  Lift.  121  A 
mannor  whereunto  the  franchise  of  waife  and  stray  and  such 
like  are  appendant.  16..  Act  Chas.  I,  c.  15  (Manley)  20 
And  the  Lords  and  owners  of  Fairs,  Markets  and  other 
Franchises.  1711  STEELF.  Sfect.  No.  258  F  2,  I  do  humbly 
propose  . .  that  another  Theatre  of  Ease  may  be  erected. . 
and  that  the  Direction  thereof  may  be  made  a  Franchise  in 
Fee  to  me,  and  my  Heirs  for  ever.  1767  BLACKSIONE 
Comm.  II.  37  Franchise  and  liberty  are  used  as  synony- 
mous terms :  and  their  definition  is,  a  royal  privilege,  or 
branch  of  the  king's  prerogative,  subsisting  in  the  hands 
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having  a  watermill  was  a  franchise.  1876"  DIGBY  'Real 
Prop.  i.  App.  §  i.  268  The  rights  to  have  'waifs,  wrecks, 
estrays,  treasure-trove,  royal  fish,  forfeitures,  and  deodands ' 
are  franchises,  which  must  rest  on  royal  grant,  or  prescrip- 
tion which  presupposes  a  grant.  1888  BRYCF.  Amer.  Comnno. 
II.  III.  Ixvi.  500  After  the  sale  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
Broadway  franchise  (the  right  of  laying  down  a  tram- 
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4094  In  cuthbert  mynster  he  come  forbi,  be  fraunchyse  to 
breke  of  it.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Enfis  viu.  vi.  69  The  haly  schaw 
Quilk  strang  Romulus  did  reduce  and  draw  In  maner  of 
franches  or  of  sanctuary.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  121  They 
forbeare  those  .  .  that  flie  vnto  them  as  to  a  place  of  franchise 
and  priuiledge. 

attrib.  1515  Lu.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  clx.  1773,  Trecte,  a 
fraunches  towne  for  all  maner  of  people. 

4.  The  freedom  of  or  full  membership  of  a  body 
corporate  or  politic  ;  citizenship. 

'579  FILKE  Re/tit.  RastcUjw  Our  franches,  freedom,  or 
conuersation  is  in  heauen.  i«o6  HOLLAND  Suetou.  Annot. 
2  Unlesse  they  might  be  donati  ch'itate.  i.  enioy  the  Fran- 
chises and  Freedome  of  Rome.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  1  1. 
36  Solon  .  .  published  an  amnesty  .  .  which  restored  those 
citizens  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  franchise  for  lighter 
offences.  1876  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cant/.  V.  xxiii.  305  The 
men  of  London  .  .  ranked  with  the  barons  of  the  realm,  and 
many  barons  of  the  realm  had  been  admitted  to  the  fran- 
chise of  their  commonalty. 

f  5.  The  district  over  which  the  privilege  of  a 
corporation  or  an  individual  extends  ;  a  territory, 
domain.  Cf.  LIBERTY.  To  go  or  ride  the  f  ranch  ises  : 
to  beat  the  bounds.  Ots. 

1486  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  53  Tadcastre  brige,  being  thex- 
tremitie  of  y'  fraunches.  15*6  R.  WHVTFORD  Martiloge 
(1893)  64  In  the  fraunchest  of  pontyne.  Ibid.  174  In  the 
fraunchest  of  lyngon.  1572  in  W.  H  Turner  Select.  Rec. 
Oxford  341  The  franchescs  of  this  Cytie  shalbe  ryd  accord- 
ing to  auncient  custom.  x6ai  BOLTON  Stat.  Ireland  36 
Hen.  VI,  27  This  Statute  shall  be  observed  and  take  place 
as  well  within  Franchises  and  liberties  as  without.  1680 
WOOD  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  493  That  day  he  went  the 
franchises  with  the  mayor  and  citizens.  1774  E.  JACOB 
Faversham  27  The  river  which  separates  the  franchise  of 
the  church  of  Canterbury  down  to  a  place  towards  the 
South.  1876  DICBY  Real  Prop.  i.  i.  5  2.  15  The  owner  of  a 
franchise  or  liberty  or  district  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  hundred. 

attrib.  1577  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  168  Payd  for  carydg 
of  the  olde  fraunces  crose  to  the  towne.  1587  Ibid.  215 
Another  hole  in  Wilforth  Pasture,  .to  want  frauncis  stones. 

6.  The  right  or  privilege  of  voting  at  public 
elections,  esp.  for  members  of  the  legislative  body. 

(Originally  a  mere  contextual  application  of  2  b  ;  more 
fully,  elective  franchise  \  now  the  prevailing  sense.) 

1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  318  It  would  be  too  much 
to  tell  a  man  jealous  of  his  equality,  that  the  elector  has  the 
same  franchise  who  votes  for  three  members  as  he  who  votes 
for  ten.  1819  MACKINTOSH  Part.  Suffrage  Wks.  1846  111. 
215  The  reasons  which  make  it  important  to  liberty,  that  the 
elective  franchise  should  be  exercised  by  Urge  bodies  of  the 
lower  classes.  1837  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xiii. 
36  New  boroughs,  .acquired  the  franchise  of  election.  1845 
MrCuLLocH  Taxation  l.  ii.  (18521  66  The  occupiers  of  loV. 
houses  have  been  intrusted  with  the  elective  franchise.  1869 
RAWLINSON  Anc.  Hist.  128  Citizens  in  a  certain  sense,  but 
without  franchise. 

b.  In  recent  use  :  One  of  the  various  principles 
of  qualification  by  which  the  bestow.il  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  may  be  regulated.  Fancy  franchise  : 
see  FANCY  C. 

1884  GLADSTONE  in  Daily  News  20  Feb.  2/4  We  propose 
to  establish  a  new  franchise,  whicn   I  should  calf—  till  a 
better  phrase  be  discovered—  the  service  franchise. 
II.  As  an  attribute  of  character  or  action. 

1  7.  Nobility  of  mind  ;  liberality,  generosity, 
magnanimity.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allil.  P.  B.  750  ?if  I   for-loyne   as  a  fol  by 
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(especially  monopolies  in  the  use  of  public  thoroughfares). 
'%»  Palt  MM  G.  30  Apr.  4/3  The  Weights  and  Measures 

Hi  . .  empowers]  municipal  and  County  Councils  to  pur- 
chase franchises  '  of  weights  and  measures. 

t  3.  Freedom  from  arrest,  secured  to  fugitives  in 
certain  privileged  places  ;  right  of  asylum  or  sanc- 
tuary ;  privileged  character,  inviolability,  of  a  place 
of  refuge.  Hence  concr.  an  asylum,  sanctuary. 

£1380  WVCLIF  Set.  lVks.  III.  323  Here  men  wondren 
moche  win  alle  manquelleris  shullen  have  bis  fraunchise  of 
be  sdie  ft  read  seintuarie].  (71450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 
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fraunchyse  may  serue.    1:1386  CHAUCER  Frank!.  T.  796 
gayns   franchise  and  alle  gentillesse.     —  Merck.    T.    7_ 
Heer  may  ye  see,  how  excellent  fraunchise  In  womman  is 
whan  thay  narow  hem  avyse.     c  1450  Merlin  280  And  ther- 
fore  rcmembre  vs  of  pilee  and   of  youre  grete  fraunchise. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnts  of  Aymon  xi.  283  Telle  Reynawde.  . 
that  he  take  no  hede  to  my  trespase  &  evyll  dede,  but  to 
his  fraunchyse.    1658  J.  COLES  Cleopatra  161  It  might  be 
remedied  by  an  action  of  generosity  and  franchise. 

t  8.   Freedom  or  licence  of  speech  or  manners. 

1567  DRANT  Horace's  Epist.  11.  i.  Gv,  And  lo  by  such 
like  wayes  Came  firste  the  fraunchyse  Fessentine. 

t  Franchise,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  4  fraunchise, 
5  fraunch(a)yse,  fraunches,  6-  franchise,  [a. 
OY.francAiss-,  lengthened  stem  oifranchir,  {.franc 
free  :  see  FRANK  <z.2]  trans.  To  make  or  set  free  ; 
to  invest  with  a  franchise  or  privilege  ;  =  ENFRAN- 
CHISE v.  Const./«»/,  of. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  1.  269  Thus  stonden  all  men  fraunchised. 
1393  LANGL  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  114  Hit  ys  nojt  semly  ..  pat 
vsurers  .  .  Be  fraunchised  for  a  free  man.  c  1430  LYDC.  Min. 
Poenis  (1840)  3  From  other  dayes  that  day  whas  so  de- 
vyded,  And  fraunchesid  from  mystes  and  from  reyne.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  325  b/2  The  kyng  .  .  fraunchysed  at 
England  of  the  trybute.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxxi.  165 
He  ..  fraunchaysed  that  towne  with  many  great  lyberties. 
1548  UUALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Acts  xxii.  28  Before  I  could 
be  franchisid  &  made  a  citizen.  1562  LEIGH  A  rtnorie  (  1597) 
74  b,  Though  all  the  towne  were  franchised,  yet  horses  are 
not  toll-free  to  this  day.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  11.  i.  28,  I 
still  keepe  my  Bosome  franchis'd.  1633  J-  DONK  Hist. 
Septiiagint  24  The  summe  then  of  those  were  franchis'd, 
mounted  unto  400  Talents.  1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide  n. 
931  (MS.)_  Every  Soul,  when  francliis'd  from  its  dust,  May 
quit  this  life  with  certain  hope  in  thee.  1793  W.  ROBERTS 
Looker-on  (1794*11.  432  Franchised  by  nature,  .he  [Dryden] 
felt  that  he  could  adventure  in  poetry  beyond  any  other 
writer  of  his  age. 

Hence  f  Franchising  vbl.  si. 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  433,  If  the  Lorde  make  to 
him  [his  villaine]  a  lease  of  landes.  .thys  isnofraunchisinge. 
1644  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  82  Claudius'  speech  ..  concern- 
ing the  franchising  of  the  town. 

Franchised  (fnrntfizd,  -tfaizd),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
FRANCHISE  sb.  aud  v.  +  -EL>.]  ' 


FRANCO-. 

f  1.  Of  a  city,  etc.  :  a.  Possessing  the  right  of 
sanctuary,  b.  Invested  with  municipal  or  political 
privileges.  Obs. 

a.  1503-4  Act  19  Heii.  VII,  c.  36  Preamb.,  Sir  Edward 
kepith  hym  in  such  hidelles  and  other  places  fraunchesed. 
1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  in.  viii.  74  b,  Moses 
.  .did  institute  thre  franchised  tounes. 

b.  1451  Paston  Lett.  (18721  I.  194  It  was  a  fraunchised 
town  and  within  the  Duchj  e.    1538  LELAND  It  in.  1 171 1  V.  4  ; 
There  hath  beene  a  Franchisid  Toune,  now  clene  decayith. 
1641    Termes  de  la  Ley  215  Seised  of  lands  in  Gavelkind, 
as  in  Kent,  and  in  other  places  franchised. 

2.  Of  ]iersons  :  Made  '  free  '  of  a  body  politic. 

1520  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  26  Eny  Fraun- 
chesid  man  sworn  unto  the  fraunches.  1558  Reg.  Gild 
Corpus  Chr.  York  (1872)  220  note.  The  mayour's  kid-cot, 
where  unto  franchised  men  are  used  to  be  commytted  for 
their  orTens.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  <fr  It.  lit.  II.  u6 
The  community,  composed  of  all  the  franchised  citizens. 

t  3.  Made  tree,  enfranchised.   Obs. 

1650  EARL  MONMOUTH  tr.  Senattlfs  Man  become  Guilty 
257  The  one  was  but  a  franchised  slave,  and  the  other  a 
common  Player.  1753  L.  M.  tr.  Dit  Boscq's  Accomplished 
Woman  II.  114  Anicetus.  [Note]  His  [Nero's]  franchis'd 
slave. 

t  Fra'nchisement.  Obs.  [a.  Of.franchise- 
ment,franchissement,{.  franchir :  see  FHAMHI*E 
vj]  The  action  of  setting  free  or  investing  with  a 
franchise ;  the  state  or  fact  of  being  enfranchised ; 
=  ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

156*  LEIGH  Armorie  (1597)  74 b,  The  franchisement  [of 
Couentrie]  was  graunted  to  her  vpon  condition,  that  shee 
should  ride  naked  through  the  same  Citie.  1596  SI-E.NSER 
/•".  Q.  v.  xi.  36  Artegall.  .went,  .to  worke  Irenaes  franchise- 
ment. c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  v.  375  He  could  scarce  enjoy 
The  benefit  of  franchisement.  1809  KENDALL  Trav.  1.  vi. 
49  Till.  .the.  .superior  court  shall  see  cause  to  restore  him 
to  his  franchisement  or  freedom  again. 
b.  A  privilege. 

1779  St.  Papers  in  Ann.  Reg.  416/1  His  Christian  Majesty, 
in  making  reprisals,  would  also  limit  the  franchisements  of 
the  ships  of  this  state. 

Franchiser,  nonce-wd.  [f.  FRANCHISE  sb.  + 
-ER  1.]  One  possessed  of  the  (elective)  franchise. 

1843  CAHLYLE  Past  t,  Pr.  in.  xiii.  (1872)  187  O  free  and 
independent  Franchiser. 

Franc  hoode :  see  FRENCH  HOOD. 

Francic  ;frae-nsik),  a.  106s.  [ad.  med.L. 
Francic-us,  f.  Francus  FRANK  sb.^\  =  PRANKISH. 

1698  /'////.  Trans.  XX.  445  Books  written  in  the  Samaritan 
. .  Francic.  .and  Islandic.  1781  BURNEY  Hist.  Music  (1789) 
II.  iv.  261  Lai  (lay)  seems  a  word  purely  Francic  and  Saxon. 
1831  For.  Q.  Rev.  VII.  379  He  asserts  that  the  language 
which  the  Saxons  introduced  into  England  must  have  been 
Francic.  1833  G.  S.  FABER  Recapit.  Apostasy  37  The  short- 
lived Francic  Emperorship. 

Francisc  fransi'ak).  Also  francesque.  -isque. 
[ad.  med.L.  francisca,  or  its  adopted  form  in  Fr.] 
A  battle-axe  varying  in  form,  used  by  the  Franks. 

1801  A.  KANKES  Hist.  France  1.  21  One  soldier,  .raising 
his  francesque  or  battle-axe,  struck  the  vessel.  1864  KINGS- 
LEY  Rom.  ^  Teut.  vi.  (1875)  141  Franks  came  down.  .with. . 
heavy  short-handled  double-edged  francisc. 

Franciscan  (fransi'skan),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  med. 
L.  Francisc-us  Francis  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  of  St. 
Francis ;  pertaining  to  the  Franciscans. 

[1577  FRAMPTON  Joyful  News  i.  (1596)  26  A  Passenger  .. 
did  aauertise  mee  that  a  Frauncis  Frier,  etc.  ]  1592  SHAKS. 
Rom.fr  yttl.  v.  ii.  i  Holy  Franciscan  Frier,  Brother,  ho? 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  480  They  who  . .  Dying  put  on  the 
weeds  of  Dominic,  Or  in  Franciscan  think  topass  disguised. 
1865  PUSEY  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  36  The  long  Franciscan  con- 
troversy about  poverty. 

B.  sb.  A  friar  of  the  order  founded  by  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  in  1 209. 

1599  SANDYS  Ettropat  Spec.  (1633!  67  The  Franciscans ..  in 
the  time  of  Sixtus  Quintus  . .  are  sayd  to  have  beene  found 
by  survey  to  be  xxx.  thousand.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  216 
This  Learned  Franciscan  did  so  far  excel  the  ancient 
Magicians.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  143 
Enthusiastic  Franciscans  who  think  the  end  of  the  world 
at  hand. 

Hence  rranci  scanism,  the  system  and  practice 
of  St.  Francis  and  the  Franciscans. 

1855  MILMAN  Lot.  Chr.  IV.  275  The  first  patron  of  Fran- 
ciscanism,  Gregory  IX. 

Francize  (fra-nsaiz),  v.  In  7  francise.  [ad. 
Y.franciser,  f.franf-ais  French.]  trans.  To  make 
French.  Hence  Frandza'tion  [in  V .francitatisn~\, 
the  action  of  making  French  or  investing  with 
French  nationality,  the  status  thus  conferred. 

al66z  FULLER  Worthies  \\.  (1662)  26  He  was  an  English- 
man Francised.  1888  Times  20  Nov.  5/1  Francisation  shall 
not  be  too  readily  accorded.  1888  Daily  Tel  21  Nov.  5/2 
Why  then  do  Arab  boats,  .receive  francisation ? 

Franco- (froe'rjko), originally  med.  L., combining 
form  of  Franc-i  the  Franks  or  French  ;  chiefly  in 
combs,  signifying  '  Frank  or  French  and  . .'  as 
Franco- American,  -Callican,  -Gauls,  -German, 
-negroid,  -Prussian,  -Roman.  Cf.  AKGLO-  a. 

1711  LD.  MOLESWORTH  t r.  Hotman's  Franco-Gallia  (1721) 
12  These  were  Franks,  not  Gauls,  or  rather  Franco-gauls. 
Ibid.  28  A  true  History  of  Francogallican  Affairs.  18*7  G. 
S.  FABER  Sacred  Cal.  Proplucy  (1844)  II.  182  The  Franco- 
Koman  Emperor.  1861  J.  G.  SHEPPARD  Fall  Rome  xiii. 
740  The  Franco-Gallican  Church  . .  would  seem  to  have 
almost  entirely  lost  the  character  of  a  religious  institution. 
1883  Harpers  Mag.  Feb.  478/1  The  Franco  -  American 
Claims'  Committee  decided  in  favour  of  the  claim.  1885 
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.•  BRASSEY  The  Trades  285  Hayti,  the  Franco-negroid 

portion  of  San  Domingo. 

Francolin  frseprjk<viin\     [a.  Vr.franfoHn^sA. 

\\.francolino.']  A  bird  of  the  genus  Francolinus 
(sub-family  Perdicinw  or  Partridges ',  somewhat 
resembling  a  pheasant.  \\^o  francolin  partridge. 

[1594  CARK-.V  tr.  Huarte*$  Exam,  li'its  304  Partridges 
and  Francolini  haue  a  like  substance.]  1653  URQCHART 
Rabelais  \.  xxxvii,  Plovers,  francolins,  briganders.  1696 
tr.  Du  Mant's  I'oy.  Levant  68  Cooks  usually  stick  one 
of  the  Feathers  of  the  Wings  into  the  Body  of  a  Francolin. 
1808  A.  PARSONS  Trav.  i.  4  Hares  are  plenty  . .  and  the 
francolin  (heathcpck)  from  October  to  June.  1872  BAKER 
Nile  Trilntt.  xiii.  227  The  trees  formed  a  shelter  for  the 
black  francolin  partridge.  1880  P.  GILLMORE  On  Duty  380 
That  splendid  bird  here  denominated  a  pheasant  (but  pro- 
perly speaking  a  francolin). 

Francolite  frse'rjk^lsit).  Min.  [f.  Franco  (see 
below)  +  -LITE.]  A  variety  of  apatite  found  at 
Wheal  Franco  in  Devonshire  in  stalactitic  masses. 

1850  Philos.  Mas.  Ser.  in.  XXXVI.  311  Francolite. 

Francophil^  (fne-rjkJfil),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
FRANCO-  f  Gr.  </>i'\os  friend.  A  newspaper  word.] 
A.  adj.  Characterized  by  excessive  friendliness 
to  the  French.  B.  sb.  One  who  is  so  affected. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Jan.  6/2  The  Francophil  tendencies 
of  the  English  Court.  1891  Btackw.  Mag.  Oct.  478  Franco- 
phobes  and  Francophiles.  1891  Times  15  Aug.  5/3  His 
admiring  Francophile  countrymen.  1893  Rev.  Cnrrent 
Hist.  (U.  S.»  III.  253  Attributed,  .to  Francophile  and  Pan- 
slavist  influences  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Francophobe  (frae-nk^f^nb),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
FRANCO-  +  Gr.  <£o#  -s  fear:  see  -PHOBE.] 

A.  adj.  Affected  with  a  morbid  fear  of  the  French. 
B.  sb.  One  who  is  so  affected. 

1891  Times  15  Aug.  5/3  In  conclusion,  observes  this  .. 
Francophobe  critic.  1891  Blachiv.  Mag.  [see  FRANCOPHILE). 

II  FranC-tireur 'franU'ror).  [Fr. ;  f.  franc  free 

see  FRANK  <z.)  +  tireur  shooter,  f.  tirer  to  shoot.] 
One  of  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  originating  in  the 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  having  an 
organization  distinct  from  that  of  the  regular  army. 

1870  Daily  News  3  Oct.,  All  the  volunteers,  whether 
called  Francs-tireurs  or  National  Guards  . .  will  . .  be  em- 
bodied in  one  regular  army. 

Frangent  (frge-nd^ent),  a.  [ad.  L.  frangent- 
em,  pr.  pple.  offrangtreto  break.]  Causing  frac- 
tures. (WEBSTER  1864  cites  H.  WALPOLE.) 

Frangibility  (fraendaibHiti).  [ad.  F.  fran- 
gibilite,  f.  frangible :  see  next  and  -ITT.]  The 
quality  of  being  frangible  or  breakable. 

1783  Fox  Sp.  E.  India  Bills  i  Dec.  Sp.  (1815)  II.  240  He 
allows  the  frangibility  of  charters,  when  absolute  occasion 
requires  it.  1816  P.  CLEAVELAND  Mineralogy  55  Frangi- 
bility . .  This  property  can  be  described  only  in  general  terms ; 
or  by  comparing  one  mineral  with  another  in  this  respect. 
(11835  J.  MAcCuLLOCH  Proofs  Attrib.  God  (1837)  II.  454 
Steel.. will  maintain  nearly  the  same  tenacity  or  strength 
.  .under  a  frangibility  which  yields  to  the  slightest  impulse. 

Frangible  (frae-ndgibT),  a.  [a.  OF.  frangible, 
as  if  ad.  L.  *frangibil-is,  f.  frangtre  to  break.] 
Capable  of  being  broken,  breakable. 

c  1440  Songs  ff  Carols  (Percy  Soc.)  65  An  adamant  stone, 
it  is  not  frangebyll  With  no  thyng  but  with  mylke  of  a  gett. 
ci48s  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  320  The  frangabyll  tyn,  to 
lubyter,  yf  ?e  can  dyscus.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warresv, 
ii.  129  If  of  hard  stone,  or  of  soft,  frangible,  and  easie.  1647 
JER.  TAYLOR  Lib.  Proph.  vi.  121  The  Councell  is  blasphem- 
ous in  saying  that  Christs  glorified  body  is  passible  and 
frangible  by  naturall  manducation.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr. 
Sea  383  Your  ships  . .  are  but  made  up  of  . .  frangible 
materials.  1796  KIRWAN  Eleni.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  223  Hard- 
ness from  7  to  9,  difficultly  frangible.  1865  Conth.  Mae. 
Sept.  259  Whenever,  .the  housemaid  [had]  broken  any  little 
frangible  article.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  192/2  The  least 
frangible  rays  predominate. 

b.  as  sb.  in  //.  Things  breakable,  nonce-use. 

1824  Mirror  III.  19/2  Strut  around  your  room  *•  to  the 
manifest  terror  of  all  frangibles  in  your  reach. 

Hence  Pra-ngibleiiess. 

1676  H.  MORE  Remarks  100  The  lightness  and  frangible- 
ness  of  Glass. 

Frangipane  ifrseTid^ip^in^.  [a.  f  .frangipane, 
said  to  be  from  Frangipani,  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor.] 

1.  A  perfume  prepared  from,  or  imitating  the 
odour  of,  the  flower  of  the  red  jasmine. 

1676  SHADWELL  Virtuoso  in.  H  43,  I  have  choice  of  good 


2.  The  red  jasmine  tree  {Plumiera  rubra),  from 
the  flower  of  which  the  perfume  is  prepared. 

1866  Treas,  Bot.,  Frangipane,  Plnnriera  nibra. 

3.  In  various  applications :  see  quots. 

1844  HOBLYN  Rled.  Diet.,  Frangipan,  an  extract  of  milk, 
for  preparing  artificial  milk,  made  by  evaporating  skimmed 
milk  to  dryness,  mixed  with  almonds  and  sugar.  1858  SIM- 
MONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Franchipane,  Frangipane,  a  kind  of 
pastry,  a  cake  of  cream,  almonds,  spice,  &c. 

attrib.  1892  GARRETT  Encycl.  Cookery,  Frangipane  Flatvn 
..Frangipane paste.  1895  JUSSEK AND  E ng.  Ess.  98  Lafleur, 
whom  he  often  asked  to  make  frangipane  tarts. 

Frangipa  n)ni  (foend^ipae'nvpa'ni).  =  prec.  i . 

1864  in  \\~msTF.R. 

Frangulin  (frae-rjgiwlinX  Ckem.  [f.  the  mod. 
Lat.  name  of  the  tree  (Rhamnus}  Frangul-a  +  -IN.] 
(See  quot.)  Hence  Frangrrlic  (acid)  a. 


1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  706  Frangnlin  . .  a  yellow 
crystallisable  colouring  matter,  contained  in  the  bark  of  the 
berry-bearing  alder.  1871  Ibid.  Suppl.  623  Frangulic  acid. 

t  Fra'nion.  Obs.  Also  6  fronion,  frannian. 
[Of  obscure  origin. 

Cf.  QF.fraipnant,  pr.  pple.  dtfraindre  to  break ;  fraig- 
neis  uproar,  i'he  usual  explanation  that  the  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption  of  FAINEANT  hardly  suits  the  sense.] 

A  gay  reckless  fellow ;  a  gallant,  paramour.  By 
Spenser  applied  also  to  a  loose  woman. 

1571  EDWAROES  Damon  <V  Pith,  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  60 
But,  my  franion,  I  tell  you  this  one  thing.  1587  TURBER- 
VILE  Epitaphs  $  Stmn.  (1837)  319  Whereby  to  set  their 
fronions  harts  on  fire.  1589  Rare  Triumphs  Love  fy  For- 
tune in.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VI.  179,  I  am  a  gentleman,  a 
courtier,  and  a  merry  frank  franion.  1596  SPENSRR  F.  Q. 
v.  iii.  22  This  ladie  . .  Is  not  . .  Florimell . .  But  some  fayre 
franion,  fit  for  such  a  fere.  1600  HEYWOOD  ist  Pt.  Edtv.  fV, 
Wks.  1874  I.  44  He's  a  frank  franion  . .  and  loues  a  wench 
well.  18x0  LAMB  Poems,  Going  or  Gone,  Fine  merry  fran- 
ions,  Wanton  companions. 

Frank  (frank),  s&.i  and  a.^  Forms :  I  Franca, 
Fronca,  3  Franke,  4-7  Fran(c  k(e,  (8  Franc), 
7-  Frank,  [ad.  L.  Franc-us,  F.  Franc ;  a  name 
of  Teut.  origin,  repr.  OHG.  Franko^QQ.  Franca 
:— prehistoric  *Frankon-. 

It  is  usually  believed  that  the  Franks  were  named  from 
their  national  weapon,  OE.  franca  (:  -  *frankon-~)  javelin  ; 
cf.  Saxon  (Sahson-\  thought  to  be  from  *sahso-  (OE.  seax) 
knife.  The  notion  that  the  ethnic  name  is  derived  from  the 
adj.  meaning  '  free  '  (see  FRANK  tf.a)  was  already  current  in 
the  loth  century  ;  but  the  real  relation  between  the  words 
seems  to  be  the  reverse  of  this.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  A  person  belonging  to  the  Germanic  nation, 
or  coalition  of  nations,  that  conquered  Gaul  in  the 
6th  century,  and  from  whom  the  country  received 
the  name  of  France. 

Beowulf  1210  (Gr.)  In  Francna  faeSm.  ciao$  LAY.  3715 
Cordoille  be  wes  Francene  quene.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
21081  To  be  franckis  prechid  he.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  <fr  F. 
I.  x.  259  These  Germans . .  maintained  the  honourable  epithet 
of  Franks  or  Freemen.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  Si.  Pierre's 
Stttti.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  457  A  family  of  slaves  under  the 
Romans  risen  to  Nobility  under  the  Francs.  1844  LD. 
BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  iii.  (1862)  40  The  Franks,  who 
founded  the  French  Monarchy. 

2,  A  name  given  by  the  nations  bordering  on  the 
Levant  to  an  individual  of  Western  nationality.  Cf. 
FERINGHEE. 

1687  tr.  De  Thevenofs  Trav.  \\.  \.  xi.  51  They  presently 
blazed  it  abroad  that  I  was  a  Franck.  a  1734  NORTH  Lives 
11.456  All  European  nations  that  live  among  them.. are 
called  Franks.  1808  A.  PARSONS  Trav.  iii.  62  Foreign  mer- 
chants called  franks.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  10  July  4/1  The 
Greeks  . .  calling  their  Roman  brethren  '  unbaptized  dogs  ' 
and  Franks. 

t  3.  With  ellipsis  of  '  language '.  A  lingua 
franca  or  mixed  language.  Obs.  ~  * 

1681  NEVILE  Plato  Rediv.  13  In  Germany  or  Holland  . . 
most  of  the  Hosts  speak  a  certain  Franck,  compounded  of 
Dutch,  Latin,  and  Italian. 

T"  B.  adj.  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  cus- 
tomary among  the  Western  nations  of  Europe.  Obs. 

163?  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  245  Beating  him  most  cruelly, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Francke  Pilgrimes.  i6SS  Lfmf.  Gaz. 
No.  2336/5  Two  Led  Horses,  richly  furnished,  one  after  the 
Franke,  and  the  other  after  the  Turkish  Fashion. 

t  Prank,  J*.2  Obs.  Forms :  4  firawnke,  6-7 
fraiike,  7  franck,  5-  frank,  [a.  OF.  franc  in 
same  sense,] 

1.  An  enclosure,  esp.  a  place  to  feed  hogs  in;  a 
sty.     Also,  the  process  of  fattening  animals. 

?ai4oo  Morte  Artk.  3248  Alle  froytez  foddenid  was  pat 
floreschede  in  erthe,  ffaire  frithed  in  frawnke  appone  tha  free 
bowes.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  177/1  Frank,  kepynge  of 
fowlys  to  make  fatte,  saginarhim.  1563  BULLEYN  Def. 
agst.  Sickness  67  The  fatte  Oxe,  or  vglie  brauned  Bore . .  can 
not  come  out  from  their  frankes  or  staules.  i6ax  SANDER- 
SON Serin,  I.  194  Like  boars  in  a  franck,  pining  themselves 
into  lard.  1736  BAILEY  Hmtseh.  Diet.  115  The  Frank  should 
be  in  form  something  like  a  dog  kennel,  a  little  longer  than 
the  boar.  1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Frank,  a  place  to  feed 
boars  in.  And  in  mod.  Diets. 

fig.  1563  BECON  Compar.  Lord's  Supper  $  Pope's  Mass 
Wks.  III.  no,  I  may  speake  nothyng  of  that  most  fatte 
francke  of  Whoremongers,  Adulterers  . .  and  suche  other 
idle  beastes. 

2.  Comb. :  frank-fed  a.,  fed  in  a  frank  ;  fatted. 

»  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  xiv.    Hijb,  The  frank  fed 
lynges  of  that  gredy  gulf.    1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  11.480 
*  guests  of  his  fared  so  highly,  that  a  man  would  haue 
said  they  had  bin  franke-fed. 

Hence  fPra'nky  a.  nonce-wd.,  looking  as  if 
frank-fed;  'stalled'. 

1583  STANYHURST  /Eneis  in.  (Arb.)  77  We  view'd  grasing 
heards  of  bigge  franckye  fat  oxen. 

t  Frank,  rf.3  Obs.  rare.  [?  Short  for  FRANK- 
INCENSE ;  cf.  FRANCE.] 

14. .  Epiph.  in  Tundale's  Vis.  no  Franke.  1502  ARNOLDE 
Chron.  (i8tx)  234  Spycery.  .Frankke. 

t  Frank,  sb*  Obs.  Also  6-7  fran(c)k(e.  [f. 
FRANK  v.~\  A  name  given  to  the  plant  Spurry, 
from  its  fattening  properties ;  also  frank  spurry. 

1578  LVTE  Dodoens  \.  xxxviii.  56  This  herbe  [Spurry]  is 
called  in  Englishe  Francke,  blcause  of  the  property  it  hath 
to  fat  cattell.  1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.  562  Both  the 
Dutch  and  we  in  England  call  it  Spurry  or  Franck  Spurry, 
for  the  causes  aforesaid,  but  I  do  a  little  more  explaine  the 
names,  in  calling  it  Francking  Spurrewort.  idggToRRiANO, 


e  hearb  Frank,  Surrie,  or  Spurrie  :  it  is  good  to 
fatten  cattle. 
Frank  (fraerjk%  sbJ>     [f.  Fit  AN  K  v.-] 

1.  The  superscribed  signature  of  a  person,  e.g.  a 
member  of  Parliament,  entitled  to  send  letters  post 
free. 

1713  '  PHILOPATRIUS  '  Rtfl.  Sacheveretfs  Thanksg-iv.- 
Day  4  The  Franks  are  now  become  a  Monopoly  to  one  bide. 
1776  Twiss  Tour  in  Ireland  37  The  third  custom  is  that  of 
forging  franks.  1812  SCOTT  Let.  to  Crabbe  in  Lockhart 
Life  xxv,  I  must  .  .  send  this  scrawl  into  town  to  gel  a  frank 
.  .  it  is  not  worthy  of  postage.  1851  RAINE  Mem.  Snrtees 
02  note,  The  want  of  a  frank  for  a  letter  .  .  frequently  afforded 
him  an  errand. 

Comb.  1859  SALA  Gas-light  fy  D.  v.  62  There  were  regular 
frank-hunters  —  men  who  could  nose  a  member  who  had  not 
yet  given  all  his  franks  away. 

2.  A  letter  or  envelope  bearing  such  a  super- 
scription. 

1755  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  XII.  182  Mr.  Perronet  sends 
them  down  to  me  in  franks.  1781  COWPER  Wks.  (1837)  XV. 
63,  I  did  it  to  save  a  frank.  1806  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  i6Dec. 
(1894)  I.  62,  I  cannot  employ  time  or  a  frank  better  than  by 
inquiring  whether  you  have  got  rid  of  the  unlucky  typhus. 
1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xvi,  To  send  the  manuscript  in 
a  frank  to  the  local  paper.  1878  SYMONDS  .Shelley  26 
Shelley,  .would  stop  to  fix  his  father  s  franksupon  convenient 
trees  and  shoot  at  them. 

3. 


3.  Jig.  Mark  of  approval  ;  '  stamp  '. 
1876  World  V.  No.  108.  1  1  Impecuniosity  ha 


rare. 

.y  has  had  the  frank 
of  Fashion. 

Frank  (frserjk),  sb.§  dial.  [app.  a  rendering  of 
the  sound  made  by  the  bird ;  see  quots.]  A  heron. 

1823  MOOR  Suffolk  Wds.>  Frank,  the  large  slow-flying, 
fish-eating,  heron  . .  Our  name  is  probably  derived  from  its 
monotone — which  is  supposed  to  be  like_/r  a  a  a  nk.  [1829 
COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  4  All  the  flesh  and  feathers 
I  could  see.  .were  '  old  Francis  '  (a  heron)  and  '  the  parson  ' 
(a  cormorant).  1870  Athenaeum  10  Sept.  332  When  danger 
is  apparent,  the  Heron  rises  with  his  peculiar  cry  of '  frank  ! '] 

Frank,  a.1  :  see  after  FRANK  sb.\ 

Frank(fraerjk),fl.2  Forms:  4frane,5-6franke, 
6-7  franck(e,  (6  franoque),  5-  frank,  [a.  OF. 
franc  (  =  Pr.  franc,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  franco) :— med.Lat 
francus  free ;  originally  identical  with  the  ethnic 
name  francus  (see  FRANK  j^.1),  which  acquired  the 
sense  of  *  free '  because  in  Prankish  Gaul  full  freedom 
was  possessed  only  by  those  belonging  to,  or  adopted 
into,  the  dominant  people. 

Cf.  the  use  of  the  originally  ethnic  name  SLAVE,  and  of  OE. 
wealA,  orig.  '  Welshman  ',  to  denote  a  person  of  servile  con- 
dition.] 

1.  —  FREE  in  various  applications  of  the  word  ; 
often  frank  and  free.  fa.  Free  in  condition ;  not 
in  serfdom  or  slavery.  Obs. 

The  meaning  of  the  first  quot.  is  doubtful :  perh.  =  2. 

(-1300  Maximian  159  (Digby  MS.)  in  Anglia  III.  280 
Of  herte  ich  was  wel  li^t . .  And  franc  mon  of  honde.  a  1470 
TIPTOFT  Czsar  (1530)  13  He  was  frank  &  free  borne  in  a  free 
cytye.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  qa^  The  pleyntyfe  say- 
etbe  that  hee  is  franke  and  of  free  estate  and  noe  vylleyne. 
f  b.  Free  to  come  and  go  ;  released  from  capti- 
vity. Also/raw^  and  quit ;  cf.  Fr.  franc  et  quitte 
(Commines),  Anglo-L.  liber  et  quietus.  Obs. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  66  He  shulde  ..  deliver  out  of  prison  a 
gret  nombre  of  yong  men  of  werre  of  Cartage  . .  and  he 
shulde  goo  frank  and  quite,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hnon 
xliii.  143  He  and  all  his  company  shall  deperte  franke  and 
free  at  there  pleasure.  1633  J.  DONE  Hist.^Septiiagint  25 
All  the  Jewes  that.. have  been  taken.. shall  be  sent  francke 
and  free. 

t  c.  Free  from  restraint  or  impediment ;  unre- 
stricted, unchecked.  Const,  of.  Of  a  wind:  Steady 
(cf.  Fr.  vent  franc}.  Obs. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  41  He  . .  was  all  free  and 
franke  of  allehis  enemyes.  1531-2  Act  23  Hen.  VIII, c.  18 
Many  shippes  . .  haue  . .  had  Their  franke  passages  without 
let  impedimente  or  interruption.  1538  STARKEV  England 
I.  ii.  53  Euery  one  of  them,  .are  desy rouse  of  frank  lyberty. 
1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  App.  viii.  22  When  franke 
election  first  beganne.  157°  B.  GOOGE  Fop.  Kingd.  i.  i.  46 
If  any  happen  to  mislike,  that  they  may  francke  and  free 
appeule  unto  the  Court  of  Rome.  1579  FENTON  Gnicciard. 


!•  (I599^  3°  He  offered  him.  .franke  power  to  dispose  of  him 
and  his  armie.  16x4  WOTTON  Archit.  in  Reliq.  (1672)  35 
A  frank  light  can  mis-become  no  ./Edifice  whatsoever.  1628 


F.  FLETCHER  World  Encamp.  45  Being  glad . .  to  fall  asterne 
againe,  with  francke  winde  [etc.]. 

t  cL  Free  from  obligation  in  respect  of  payments 
or  other  conditions;  free  of  charge;  unconditional. 
Frank  traffic  =  FREE  TRADE.  Obs. 

15*5  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  Il.ccxxii.  [ccxviii.)  685  Desyre 
. .  that  ye  may  be  franke  and  fre  fro  all  subsydies.  1534 
MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1286/2  Landes  ..  franke  and 
free  simpliciter  and  wythout  anye  condicion.  1581  J.  BELL 
H  addon"  s  Ansna.  Osor.  391  b,  Let  Pardons  be  as  francke 
and  free  as  they  would  seeme  to  be  for  me.  1591  SPENSER 
M.  Hubberd  531  Thou  hast  it  wonne.  for  it  is  of  franke  gift. 
1599  HAKLUVT  Voy.  II.  210  A  faire  free  and  franke  of  al 
custome.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1839)  517  The  remission  of 
our  sins  is  the  frank  forgiving  of  our  debts.  1660  F.  BROOKE 
tr.  Le  Blanks  Trav.  405  All  nations  . .  went  thither  by 
reason  of  franck  Traffick.  1717  POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking- 
122  The  court  of  aldermen,  .shall  all  have  their  places  frank. 
76.  Free  from  anxiety,  un  I  >urdened.  Obs. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  104  The  goode  shipman  began  to 
rowe  with  a  franck  corage.  1558  BP.  WATSON  Sev.  Sac  rant. 
xxvi.  168  With  a  franke  harte  and  a  good  wyll. 

2.  Liberal,  bounteous,  generous,  lavish,  esp.  in 
dealing  with  money.  Const  f  of.  t  Frank  house 
= '  open  house '. 


FRANK. 

1484  CAXTON  Chivalry  92  Chyualrye  and  Fraunchyse 
accorden  to  gyder..the  knyght  must  be  free  and  franke. 
1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanaeda's  Con:].  E.  Ind.  iv.  13 
Through  whose . .  franke  distribution  of  that  he  had,  many  of 
our  men  were  recouerd.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinslad 
III.  1299/1  My  lord  Norths.,  was  no  whit  behind  anie  of  the 
best  for  a  franke  house.  1588  Marfnl.  F.pist.  (Arb.)  39,  I 
would  wish  you  not  to  be  so  francke  with  your  bribes. 
1608-1 1  Bp.  HALL  Medit.  q  Vtmis  iii.  §  32  The  world,  like  a 
frank  Chapman,  sayes,  All  the<e  will  I  give  thee.  a  1639 
WOTTON  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  217  They  have  always  been 
frank  of  their  blessings  to  countenance  any  great  action. 
1672  DRYDHN-  Marr.  a-la-Mode  Ded.,  You  are  endued  with 
that  excellent  Quality  of  a  frank  Nature,  to  forget  the  good 
which  you  have  done.  1676  KTHERF.DGE  Man  of  Mode  v. 
i,  Lose  it  all  like  a  frank  gamester  on  the  square.  1851 
CARLYLE  Sterling  III.  vi.  (1872!  219  He.  .set  about  improve- 
ments..on  a  frank  scale.  1836  FROUDE  Hist.  A>f.  (1858) 
I.  i.  43  In  such  frank  style  the  people  lived. 
fb.  in  bad  sense  (of  a  woman). 
1735  POPE  Ep.  Lady  71  Chaste  to  her  Husband,  frank  to 
all  beside. 

C.  Of  a  horse  :  Frank  to  the  road-  FREE  a.  20  c. 
1816  SCOTT  Antif.  xl,  '  He's  very  frank  to  the  road.1 
3.    a.  Not   practising  concealment ;    ingenuous, 
open,  sincere.     Of  feelings  :  Undisguised. 

'555  w-  WATKKMAM  Fardle  Facions  App.  321  Thebonde. 
man . .  lacketh  the  franccjue  noblenes  of  minde.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.  I.  iii.  38  Bearing  with  frank  appearance  Their  purposes 
toward  Cyprus.  1656  W.  MONTAGUE  Accompl.  Wont,  ii 
Quick  and  lively  humours  are  readier  and  franker ;  but  then 
the  Melancholy  are  the  discreeter.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  (1824)  I.  146  We  dined  together  in  a  most  . .  frank 
manner.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  i,  Frank  in  his 
temper,  ingenuous  in  his  sentiments.  1815  ELPHINSTONE 
Ace.  Caubul  (rtj?)  I.  323  The  manners  of  the  Afghaunsare 
frank  and  open.  1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Impr.  v.  (1857)  63 
The  English  are  by  much  a  franker  people  than  the  Scotch. 
1873  BLACK  Pr.  TAule  vi.  93  A  look  of  frank  gratitude  in 
her  eyes. 

b.  With  reference  to  speech :  Candid,  outspoken, 
unreserved. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Afatf.  xi.  10  Whome  he 
folowed  also  in  franke  reprouing  of  kinges.  1509  SHAKS. 
Hen.  V,  I.  ii.  244  With  franke  and  with  vncurbed  plain- 
nesse,  Tell  vs  Dolphins  minde.  1660  ORMOND  Let.  to  Ctnv- 
ley  in  Academy  (1893)  7  Oct.  296/2  An  ingenuous  and  frank 
recantation.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  251  In  their  con- 
versation frank  and  open.  1828  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  I. 
131  How  frank  and  downright  in  speech.  1849  THACKERAY 
Pendennis  xvi,  The  honest  frank  boy  just  returned  from 
school.  1870  MRS.  RIDDELL  Austin  Friars'ii,  You  may  as 
well  be  franlc  with  me. 

c.  Avowed,  undisguised  ;  downright. 

1752  WASBURTON  Wks.  1811  IX.  vi.  135  The  Founders  of 
empires  and  false  religions ..  were  frank  Enthusiasts.  1849 
RUSKIN  Seii.  Lamps  iv.  §  2.  95  Farther  than  this  man's 
invention  could  not  reach  without  frank  imitation.  1877 
Daily  Nevjs  27  Dec.  6/2  What  may  be  effected  by  frank 
force  remains  to  be  seen.  18..  Med.  Nnvs  L.  306 (Cent.) 
Although  there  frank  peritonitis  coexisted. 

1 4.  Of  plants,  trees,  etc.  :  Of  superior  quality 
for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  applied  ;  pro- 
ducing good  and  abundant  fruit,  or  the  like.  Often 
applied  to  cultivated  as  opposed  to  wild  plants. 
Of  drugs,  etc. :  Of  high  quality,  valuable.  Cf. 
FRANKINCENSE.  Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  C  ij  b,  Take  powder  of  Canelland  the 
Juce  of  franke  cost.  1572  MASCALL  Plant.  <y  Graff.  (1592) 
52  Take  your  Cions  of  a  Peach  tree,  .and  graffe  them  vpon 
a  frank  Mulberie  tree.  1574  HYLL  Planting  85  All  sortes 
of  franke  trees  . .  may  be  graft  with  graffes.  1578  LYTE 
Dodoens  II.  Ixxvii.  250  There  be  two  sortes  of  Sage,  the  one 
is  small  and  franke,  and  the  other  is  great.  Ibid.  VI.  Ixvii. 
743  The  seconde  kind  of  Withy  called  the  Franke  Ozier  hath 
no  great  stemme.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  369  The  greatest 
price  of  the  garden  frank-Myrrh,  or  that  which  is  set  by 
mans  hand  is  22  deniers.  1647-8  COTTERELL  Davila's 
Hist.  Fr.  (16781  40  Applied  all  manner  of  frank  remedies. 

t  5.  Luxuriant  in  growth,  lusty,  vigorous.  Obs. 

1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ck.  ix.  I  iv,  When  they  were  ones 
franke  &  fatt,  they  stode  vp  together  proudely  againste  the 
Lorde.  Ibid.  Kj,  I  behelde  in  a  visyon  the  horses,  franke, 
fatte.  and  fearce.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  i.  i. 
24  The  gracipusnes  of  the  earth  was  also  abated,  and  the 
francke  fertilitie  therof . .  withdrawen.  1591  SPENSER  Muio- 
pfltmos  148  Over  the  fields,  in  his  franke  fustinesse,  And  all 
the  champain  o're  he  soared  light.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  540 
The  Sap  is  not  so  frank  as  to  rise  all  to  the  Boughs. 

6.  Comb.,  chiefly  parasynthetic,  as  \frank-bom, 
-faced,  t  -handed,  -hearted  (whence  frank-Hearled- 
ness)  adjs  ;  \franklike  adv. 

1600  HOLLAND  Liny  XLV.  xxiv.  (i6oo>  1217  All  of  us  in 
Rhodes  "franke-borne  and  of  free  condition.  1873  A.  DOBSON 
I'ignetles  in  Rhyme,  Sundialx\\,  Blue-eyed,,*frank-faced, 
with  clear  and  open  brow.  ?ai626  BRETON  Mad  World 
(Grosart)  8  A  wench  as  "franck-handed,  as  free-hearted,  and 
as  liberall  for  love.  1644  BUI.WER  Chirol.  62  Of  a  bountifull 
disposition  and  franke-handed.  a  1600  HOOKER  Sena.  Hab. 
ii.  4  Wks.  1888  III.  604  That  'frank-hearted  wastefulness 


spoken  of  in  the  gospel.      1813  SCOTT  Trier,,,,  i.  xi,  The 
frank-hearted  Monarch.    1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixviii. 


give. 

t  Frank,  z>.1  Obs.    [f.  FRANK  rf.2] 
1.  trans.  To  shut  up  and  feed  (up)  in  a  frank. 
CI440  Promf.  Part'.   177/1    Frankyd,  saginatus.      ig« 
EDEN   Treat.  Ncme  Ind.  (Arb.)  29  They  ..  francke  thtS 
vntyll  they  be  very  fat.      1556  WITHALS  Diet.  115681  383/2 
A  Itilia,  all  things  franked  tobe  made  fatte.    1600  HOLLAND 
Livy  vi.  xvii.  (1609)  228  The  Commons  doc  feed  and  franke 
up^even  for  the  shambles  and  butchers  knife  the  fautorsand 
maintainers  of  their  weale  and  libertie. 
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2.  To  feed  high  ;  to  cram.     Also  with  «/. 

1583  STANVIH-RST  sSnfis  I.  I  Arb.)  24  Theyre  panch  with 


franked,  their  turn  comes  to  bleed. 
fig'  '555  Anp-  PARKER  Ps.  Ixiii.  175  Lo  thus  my  soule 
full  frankt  shall  bee.  1606  J.  CARPENTER  Solomon's  Solace 
i.  5  Israel  . .  franked  and  pampered  with  prosperitie.  1633 
FORD  Broken  II.  in.  ii,  One  that  franks  his  lust  In  swine- 
security  of  bestial  incest. 

b.  intr.  for  rcfi.  To  feed  greedily. 

1586  WARNER  A  Ib.  Eng.  (1602)  102  That  frankes  and  feedeth 
daintily,  this  pines  and  fareth  ill. 

Hence  t  Franked///,  a.,  fattened  in  a  frank  or 
pen.    f  Fra'nking  vbl.  sb. 


..franked  Fesant.      1611  COTGR.,  Engrail  de  volaille,  the 
franking  or  fattening  of  fowle.     1675  HOBBES  Odyssey  XVH. 
171  Fat  goats  enough  they  sacrifice,  And  franked  Swine. 
Frank  (frarjk),  ».'-  [f.  FRANK  a.2,  see  sense  i  d.] 
1.  trans.  To  superscribe  (a  letter,  etc.)  with  a 
signature,  so  as  to  ensure  its  being  sent  without 
charge ;  to  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  free  of  charge. 
Obs.  exc.  Hist. 


1764  J.  CLAYTON  in  Darlington  Mem.  jf.  Bartram,  etc. 
(1849)  411  Dr.  Franklin  would  be  kind  enough  to  frank 
a  small  parcel  of  seeds  from  you  to  him.  1804  Mfd.  Jrnl. 
XII.  334  The  post-masters-general  have  had  the  liberality 
to  frank  the  correspondence  of  the  Society.  1818  J.  JEKVLL 
Con:  -  Dec.  (18941  74  Brougham  has  just  left  me  ;  and  . .  I 
made  him  frank  this  cover,  a  1834  WIRT  Let.  to  Carr  in 
J.  P.  Kennedy  Life  (1860)  II.  xiv.  228  This  is  the  last  letter 

<    I  shall  ever  frank  to  you  as  Attorney-General.  1855  ///.  Lond. 

\    News  21  July  70/1  The  stamp  must  be  folded  outside  ;  and 
this  wilt  frank  the  paper  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
for  fifteen  days.      1887  Spectator  29  Oct.  1441    He  ..  has 
franked  masses  of  letters,  .with  the  President's  stamp, 
b.  absol.  (In  quot.  1774  =  10  obtain  franks.) 
1774  \Vestm.  Mag.  II.  600  The  trading  Cit,  whose  object 
was  to  frank.     1785  TRUSLER  Mod.  Times  III.  231  Many  a 
day  have  I  slipped  off  my  coat,  and  franked  away  as  for  life. 
e.Jig.  To  facilitate  the  coming  and  going  of  (a 
person) ;  to  furnish  with  a  social  passport,  secure 
entree  into  society  for. 

1801  Sfirit.  Pub.  Jrnls.  IV.  25  A  few  yards  of  muslin,  &c., 
and  a  gig  on  a  Sunday,  will  frank  you  for  the  whole  week. 
1840  Eraser's  Mag.  XXI.  702  The  premier  . .  franks  him 
through  England  by  introducing  him  to  the  royal  presence. 
1864  Hi'RTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  ii.  98  Even  some  of  the  best 
established  and  most  respectable  titles  have  difficulty  in 
franking  themselves  through  all  parts  of  the  country.  1887 
STEVENSON  Mem.  <$•  Portraits  i.  2  English,  .will  now  frank 
the  traveller  through  the  most  of  North  America. 

2.  To  pay  the  passage  of  (a  person) ;  to  convey 
gratuitously. 

1809  SCOTT  in  Smiles  Life  J.  Murray  (1891)  I.  vii.  151, 
I  believe  I  shall  get  franked,  so  will  have  my  generosity  for 
nothing.  1851  THACKERAY  Lett.  140,  I  suppose  I  could  be 
franked  through  the  kingdom  from  one  grandee  to  another. 
1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  II.  ii.  190  He  got  an  opportunity  of 
being  franked  to  Poland. 

3.  To  secure  exemption  for ;  to  exempt.     Const. 
against,  from.     Cf.  FRANK  a.'*  i. 

1876  MissYoNGE  \VomankindyLTt\yi.  260  Most  people  being 
in  all  probability  franked  against  all  the  common  epidemics 
they  have  once  had.  1881  SAINTSBURY  in  Academy  15  Jan. 
41  The  abstract  merits. .are  almost  franked  from  criticism. 

Hence  Franked///,  a.,  Fra'nking  vbl.  sb.  and 
///.  a. 

1727  BERKELEY  Let.  to  Prior  27  Feb.  Wks.  1871  IV.  141 
You  must  take  care  that  no  one  packet  . .  exceed  the  limits 
of  franking.  1748  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Wortley 
M.  17  July,  I  begin  to  suspect  my  servants  put  the  franking 
money  in  their  pockets.  1758  J.  BLAKE  Plan  Mar.  Syst.  9 
The  Pay-office  shall  transmit,  .a  franked  order  for  payment. 
1845  M'CULLOCH  Taxations,  vii.  (1852)321  Franked  letters 
were  in  most  instances  addressed  to  those  who  could  best 
afford  to  pay  the  expense  of  postage.  1869  W.  M.  ROSSETTI 
Mem.  Shelley  p.  xxxiii,  In  his  franking  signature  outside 
some  of  his  son's  letters.  1880  DISRAELI  Endrm.  xii,  They 
had  never  paid  postage.  They  were  born  and  had  always 
lived  in  the  franking  world. 

Frank,  7'.3  Build.  (See  quot.) 

1823  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Builder  585  Franking,  in  sash- 
making,  is  the  operation  of  cutting  a  small  excavation  on 
the  side  of  a  bar  for  the  reception  of  the  transverse  bar,  so 
that  no  more  of  the  wood  be  cut  away  than  may  suffice  to 
show  a  mitre  when  the  two  bars  are  joined  together. 

Frankable  (frarrjkab'l),  a.  [f.  FRANK  ».2  + 
-ABLE.]  That  may  be  franked. 

1811  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  239  This  is  a  MS.  of  a 
frankable  size.  1894  Columbus  /Wj;>.  (Ohio)  17  Oct.  7/3  The 
envelopes,  not  containing  any  frankable  matter. 

Frank-almoigu,  -almoin.  Law.  [a.  AF. 
fraunke  almoigne :  see  FRANK  a.2  and  ALMOIGN.] 
(See  ALMOIGN  2.) 

t  Frank-arbitrian.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  F.  franc 
arbitre  free-will  +  -IAN.]  A  free-wilier. 

1633  w-  STRUTHER  True  Haf fines  19  This  is  the  mother 
of  the  Frank-arbitrians  pride. 

t  Frank  bank.  Law.  Obs.  Also  6  frank 
bench,  [a.  AF.  franc  bane,  =med.L.  francus 
hancus :  see  FRANK  n.2,  BANK  rf.2]  =  FREE  BENCH. 

[1419  Liter Albus  i.  ii.  (Rolls) 68  Qua:  habet  francum  ban- 
cum  suum.)  1598  KITCHIN  Courts  Leet  (1675)  202  The 
Woman . .  shall  have  all  the  Copyhold  whereof  the  Husband 


FBANKISH. 

died  seized  for  her  Franck-bench.  1605-6  Act  3  Jas.  !, 
c.  5  §  1 1  The  Widowes  Estate  and  Frankbanck.  1651  G.  W. 
tr.  Cflit'el  s  Inst.  59  Tenants  in  Franck  Banck. 

Fra'nk-chase.  Law.  [f.  !•  HANK  a.-  +  CHASE. 
sl>.]  Free  chase:  see  quot.  1641  and  CHASE  ji.l  2. 

1587  HARRISON  England  ii.  xix.  (1877)  i.  310  The  franke 
chase  . .  taketh  something  both  of  parke  and  forrest.  [1504 
CROMPTON  Jurisdict.  E.  i.  Tresfas  F.  239  Le  leyde  franke 
chase  est,  etc.]  1641  Termesde  ta  Ley  167  Franke  chase  is 
a  liberty  of  Frank  chase,  by  which  all  men  having  land 
within  this  compasse  are  prohibited  to  cut  downe  the  wood, 
or  discover,  £c.  without  the  view  of  the  Forester,  although  it 
be  his  owne.  £1645  HOWELL  L.-tt.  IV.  xvi.  (1655)  39  None 
but  the  King  can  have  a  forest ;  If  he  chance  to  passe  one 
over  to  a  Subject,  'tis  no  more  Forest,  but  frank  Chase. 

Franker  (frse-rjkaj).  [f.  FRANK  v.-  +  -ER  l.] 
One  who  franks  a  letter. 

1784  MRS.  BOSCAWEN  Let.  in  Mrs.  Delany's  Corr.  Ser.  n. 
III.  228  My  son  us'd  to  have  the  honour  to  be  franker  to 
your  ladyship.  1818  Miss  MITFORD  in  I. 'Estrange  Life 
(1870)  II.  35  He  has  the  worst  fault  a  franker  can  have  ;  he 
is  un-come-at-able.  1880  Antiquary  25/1  The  stamp  may 
usually  be  depended  upon  to  authenticate  the  autograph  of 
the  franker. 

Fra'nk-fee.  Law.  [f.  FRANK  a.-  +  FHK  sb. 
Cf.  Anglo-L.  libcntm  feoduni .]  a.  A  tenure  of  lands 
in  fee-simple,  esp.  as  opposed  to  ancient  demesne ; 
see  DEMESNE  4.  b.  Land  so  held. 

1531  Dial.  Doct.  ff  Stud.  u.  ii.  7  a,  Whan  a  plee  is  remoued 
out  of  auncyen  demeane  for  that  the  lande  is  franke  fee. 
a  1626  BACON  Max.  ff  Uses  Com.  Law  ii.  (1636)  6  If 
tenant  in  ancient  demesne  bee  disseised  by  the  t-ord  . .  and 
the  disseisee  bring  his  assize  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord, 
Francke  fee  is  no  plea.  1741  T.  ROBINSON  Gavelkind  v.  70 
Yet  in  his  Hands  the  Land  is  Frank- Fee. 

t  Frank-form.  Law.  Obs.  [a.  AF.  franke 
ferme :  see  FRANK  a.2  and  FARM  .f*.2]  Freehold 
tenure  at  a  fixed  rent. 

1767  BLACKSTONE  Contm.  II.  81  It  was  thought,  in  the 
reigns  of  both  Edward  I  and  Charles  II,  a  point  of  the 
utmost  importance,  .to  the  tenants,  to  reduce  the  tenure  by 
knight-service  to  fraunke  ferme  or  tenure  by  socage. 

Fra'nkfold.  Law.  [f.  FRANK  a.2  +  FOLD  v.~~\ 
—  K.U.I >.\<;K.  Also  Frankfoldage  in  same  sense. 

1609  Patent  7  jfas.  f  in  Act  5  Ceo.  Ill,  c.  36  Preamb., 
Rents,  pensions,  portions,  frankfolds.  1628  COKE  On  Litt. 
114  b,  To  hold  . .  frank  foldage  . .  a  man  may  make  title  by 
usage.  1708  Termes  de  la  Ley  352  Frankfold  is  where 
the  Lord  hath  benefit  of  folding  his  Tenants  Sheep  within 
his  Manor  for  the  manuring  of  his  Land. 

Frankfort  .fne'rjkfojt  .  The  name  of  a  Ger- 
man city,  attrib.  in  Frankfort  black,  a  fine 
black  pigment  used  in  copper-plate  engraving. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amusent.  28  The  black  which  is 
made  by  sublimation  of  pitch  in  dark  chambers,  and  termed 
lamp-black  and  Frankfort  black.  1853  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc. 
I.  8 1 4  Frankfort  black  is.  .made  by  calcining  vine-branches, 
and  the  other  refuse  lees  of  the  vinegar  vats,  in  Germany. 

Frankincense  (.frae'qkinsens).  Forms :  4 
franke  ensens,  5  frank  encens,  -ensence,  -yn- 
sens,  6  frankenscence,  -inaenoe,  (6-7  fran(c)k- 
umsence),  6-  frankincense,  [a.  OF.  franc 
encens :  see  FRANK  a.2  and  INCENSE.  The  special 
meaning  of  the  adj.  in  this  combination  seems  to 
be  '  of  high  quality ' :  see  FRANK  a.-  5.] 

1.  An  aromatic  gum  resin,  yielded  by  trees  of  the 
genus   Boswellia,    used    for   burning  as   incense; 
olibanum  ;  occas.  the  smoke  from  the  same. 

a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  42  Thus  album,  i. 
olibanum,  franke  ensens.  c  1450  Cm'.  Afyst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  8 
Kynges  iij  With  gold,  myrre,  and  flrankynsens.  ?fi475 
Syr.  lawe  Deere  849  Cloves  that  be  swete  smellyng,  Franken- 
sence,  and  olibanum.  1552  LATIMER  Serin.  Cosf.  vi.  188 
Franckumsence  to  signify  his  priesthoode.  1645  FULLER 
Good  Th.  in  Bad  T.  (1841)50  He.  .sent  Leonidai  a  present 
of  five  hundred  talents'  weight  of  frankincense.  1718  PRIOR 
Pleasure  904  Curling  frankincense  ascends  to  Baal.  1834 
LYTTON  Pompeii  iv.  lii,  Odour  of  myrrh  and  frankincense. 

2.  Resin  resembling  this,  obtained  from  firs  or 
pines.     Also,  the  tree  itself. 

1577  HARRISON  England  II.  xxii.  (1877)  I.  342  The  firre, 
frankincense,  and  pine  we  doo  not  altogether  want.  1620  J. 
MASON  Brief  Disc.  Newfoundland  B  lij,  Tarre.Tirpintine, 
Frank- Incense.  1866  Treas. Bat., Frankincense.. European, 
a  resinous  exudation  of  the  spruce  fir.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  Pinus  Txda. 

3.  attrib.  as  frankincense-pine,  -tree. 

161 1  BIBLE  Ecclus.  1.  8  As  the  branches  of  the  frankincense 
tree  in  the  time  of  summer.  1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  HI. 
xxii.  436  Frankincense  tree,  c  1865  LETHEBY  in  Circ.  Sc. 
I.  106/1  The  Frankincense  pine  of  Virginia  (Pinus  txda). 

Hence  Fra'nkincensed  a.,  perfumed  with  frank- 
incense. 

1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  rx.  i.  204  No  velvet-bound 
missal,  nor  frankincensexl  manuscript. 

Prankish.  ( rhe-rjkij, ) ,  a.  ui.)  For  earlier  forms 
cf.  FRENCH,  [f.  FRANK  sb.\  +  -ISH.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Franks. 

1802  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  n  The  French, 
through  their  Frankish  ancestors  [have)  hacher.  1875  J.  C. 
ROBERTSON  Hitt.  Chr.  Ch.  III.  8  l^odegar  was .. connected 
with  the  most  powerful  families  of  the  Frankish  nobility. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Western  nations. 

1594  CAREW  Tasso  I.  Ixxvi.  41  Onely  the  King  of  Trypoli 
. .  Athwart   the    Frankish  army  might  haue  slept.      i86z 
FAIRHOLT  Up  AV/t-  52  Frankish  gold  has  overridden  religious    . 
prejudices. 

3.  sb.  The  language  of  the  Franks. 

1863  Miss  SEWELL  Chr.  Kama  i.  6  France  kept  Frank 
names,  .while  ceasing  to  speak  Frankish. 


PRANK-LAW. 

f  Frank-law.  Law.  Obs.  [f.  FRANK  ,/.'-* 
I. AW.]  The  condition  of  a  full  freeman  liber 
et  legali*  homo},  esp.  the  liberty  of  being  sworn  in 
courts,  as  a  juror  or  witness. 

i6o7inCowEL.  1641  Tertnesdt  la  Ley  78  The  party  attainted 

shall  lose  his  Franke  Law  [AF./mwra  son  l-'rank  Ley\  to 
the  intent  that  hee  be  not  impannelled  upon  Juries  or  Arises. 

Franklin  (frwgklin).  Forms:  3  francoleyn, 
4  fraunkeleyn,  4-6  flrank(e)le(i)n,  •  e'leyn, 

4  fran(c  kelain,  -layn'e,  5  franklon),  6-9 
fran(o)klin'g,  -lyn(g,  6-  franklin.  [First  re- 
corded as  Anglo-L.  franc -colanus,  franca/anus, 
franchelanus  (12-1 3th  c.'  ;  it  appears  as  AF. 
fraunclein  a  1307  (Dn  Cange  s.v.  Franchifanns). 
The  ultimate  formation  is  clearly  from  med.L. 
francus,  QY.  franc  FRANK  a.^  ;  but  the  process  of 
formation  is  somewhat  obscure. 

The  suffix  is  usually  supposed  to  represent  the  OHG.  -line, 
•use.  This  U  possible,  out  the  analogy  of  CHAMBERLAIN  is 
not  quite  conclusive,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  an  OHG. 
*franclinc  or  Lat.  *franclingu$t  nor  on  the  other  hand  does 
L.  *camerlanus  appear.  Possibly  francalanus  may  be  f. 
the  a&\.francali$  'having  the  rights  of  a  freeman ',  t.fraitcHS. 
The  earliest  spelling  franccolanns  suggests  that  the  word 
was  in  1200  supposed  to  be  a  compound.] 

fl.  A  freeman.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  5374  First  be  was  here  als  our  thain  Rot 
now  es  he  for  ai  franckelain.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  39 
And  )x>  ^at  bicome  crysten,  byconseille  of  J>e  baptiste,  Aren 
frankeleynes,  fre  men.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  177/1  Franke- 
leyne,  libertinus. 

2.  A  freeholder;  in  14-1 5th  c.  the  designation  of 
a  class  of  landowners,  of  free  but  not  noble  birth, 
and  ranking  next  below  the  gentry. 

[1200  Rotuli  Chartantm  43/1  Unam  carrucatam  terrac 
apud  Hamerwich  cum  villanis  et  franchelano.  Ibid.  82  'i 
Omnia  feuda  militum  et  franccolanorum  qui  tenent  de 
eodem  monasterio.  a  1300  Vit.Har.  Reg.  (i  88  5)^34  Aduobus 
ut  fertur  mediocribus  viris  quos  francalanos  sive  agricolas 
voccant  agnifus.]  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  36  Wel  may  a 
symple  Francoleyn  in  mysese  hym  so  bringe  Of  Intel  loml, 
wan  J>er  fel  such  of  a  kyng.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron. 
(1810)  239  No  ober  lorde  stoute,  ne  fraunkeleyn  of  toun, 
Tille  holykirke  salle  gyue  tenement.  <  1386 CHAUCER Prol. 
216  Ful  wel  biloved  and  famulier  was  he  With  frankeleyns 
over  al  in  his  cuntre.  c  1460  J.  RussFi.r.  Bk.  Nurture  1071 
Marchaundes  &  Franklonz  worshipfulle  &  honorable. .  may  j 
be  set  semely  at  a  squyers  table.  1518  ROY  Rede  Me  (Arb.)  , 
100  One  or  two  ryche  francklyngis  Occupy inge  a  dosen  mens 
lyvyngis.  1590  SPENSER  /''.  Q.  \.  x.  6  Entrcd  in,  a  spatious 
court  they  see  . .  Where  them  does  meete  a  franckhn  faire 
and  free.  1618-29  App.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  17 
To  make. .  Francklines,  and  rich  Farmers,  Esquires,  to  pre- 
cede them,  would  yield  your  Majesty  also  a  great  sum  of 
money  in  present.  1655  MOTFET  &  BENNET  HealtKs  : 
[mprov.  (1746)  340  The  Franklin's  Bread  of  England  Is 
counted  most  nourishing.  1659  HQWF.I.I.  Lexicon,  Proverbs 
maybe  called  the  truest  Franklins  or  Freeholders  of  a  Conn-  ( 
trey.  1843  LYTTO».£<W/  Bar.  iv.  v,  His  dress  was  that  of  i 
a  substantial  franklin. 

f3.  Applied  allusively  to:  A  liberal  host.     Cf.    | 
FRANK  a.2  2.  Obs. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  II.  31  /i  To  purchase  the  name 
of  a  sumptuous  frankelen  or  a  good  viander.  1727  SOMER- 
VILLE  Officious  Messenger  72  No  Franklin  carving  of  a 
Chine  At  Christide,  ever  look'd  so  fine. 

Franklinian  (fr3erjkli'nian);  a.  (sft.)  [f.  the 
proper  name  Franklin  +  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Benjamin  Franklin  ; 
also,  following  Franklin  (in  politics). 

1767  PRIESTLEY  Hist.  Electricity  in  Franklin* s  Wks.  (1887) 
II.  65  The  Franklinian  system.  1808  J.  WEBSTER  Nat.  Phil. 
133  The  Franklinian  Theory.  1814  J.  Q.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1856) 
X.  90  In  politics,  Rittenhouse  was . .  Franklinian,  democrat, 
totally  ignorant  of  the  world. 

B.  sb.  A  follower  of  Franklin  ;  a  Franklinist. 
1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  %  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  xlvi.  283  You  will 

find  the  ideas  of  the  Franklinians  concerning  it  quite  contra- 
dictory. 

So  Frankli-nic  a.  [see  -ic],  an  epithet  applied 
to  electricity  excited  by  friction  ;  Fra'nklinism 

Ssee  -ISM],  frictional  electricity  ;  Fra'nklinist 
see -IST],  one  who  follows  Franklin  in  his  theory 
of  electricity. 

1767  PRIESTLEY  Hist.  F.lectricity  in  Franklins  Wks,  (1887) 
II.  65  The  terms  Franklinism,  Franklinist.  .occur  in  almost 
every  page.  1772  FRANKLIN  Let.  Wks.  1887  IV.  501  All  the 
rest,  who  have  in  any  degree  acquainted  themselves  with 
electricity,  are,  as  he  calls  them,  Franklinists.  1862  GROVE 
Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (ed.  4)  115  What  is  called  Franklinic 
electricity.  1883  E.G.  MANN  Psychol.  Med.  556 (Cent.) It  has 
also  been  called 'frictional '  electricity,  .or  Franklinism. 

Franklinite  (fne-rjklinait).  A  fin.  [f.  Frank- 
//;/,  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  found  +  -ITE.]  A 
compound  of  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  zinc, 
found  in  brilliant  black  crystals. 

1820  Anter.  Jrnl.  Sc.  II.  323  The  black  zinciferous 
mineral,  the  Franklinite.  1862  DANA  Man.  Geol,  84  Frank- 
linite, an  iron-zinc  ore. 

Franklinize  (frae-rjklinaiz),  v.  [f.  the  proper 
name  Franklin  (after  Benjamin  Franklin)  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  operate  on  by  Franklin's  methods. 

Hence  Fra'nklinized  ///.  a.  Also  Fra'nklini- 
za-tion  (Med,^,  the  therapeutic  application  of 
'  Franklinic '  or  frictional  electricity. 

1804  J.  I.ARWOOD  .\'a  Gun  Boats  27  The  Treaty  between 
la-Fayetted  France  and  Franklinised  America,  18..  /l/t'</. 
News  L.  509  (Cent.)  Another  method  that  may  be  applied 
during  the  day  is  general  franklin ization. 
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Frankly  (frarrjkli  ,  adv.  [f.  FRANK  a.-  +  -i.v  -.] 
In  a  frank  manner. 

f  1.  Freely ;  unrestrictedly,  without  restraint  or 
constraint.  Obs. 

1541  Act  33  Hen.  K///.C.  25  All  other  lawfull  thinges.  .to 
do  as  liberally,  frankelie,  lawfully  . .  as  if  they  . .  had  been 
naturally  borne  within  this  realme.  1547  City  of  London 
Jmls.  3i7in  Wcary's  Ana/.  (1888)  App.iii.  132  (To]  excer- 
cyse  the  seyd . .  oflice . .  Franklye  &  frelye.  1626  BACON  Sytoa 
§  544  The  Sap  . .  cannot  get  up,  to  spread  so  frankly,  as  it 
should  do. 

2.  fa.   In  liberal  or  abundant  measure,  bounti- 
fully, lavishly  (obs.  .     b.  In  a  liberal  spirit,  gener- 
ously ;  unconditionally,  unreservedly. 

1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n.  (1550'  102  The  rattell  ..  was 
. .  frankely  fed,  1581  J.  HELL  ~H  addon's  Answ.  Osor.  402 
They  would  procure  the  people  to  deale  their  almes  some- 
what more  franckly.  1583  STANYHURST  &ncis  n.  (Arb.)  48 
Wee.  .pardon  franckly e  the  villeyn.  1600  SuRFLETCVww/r/r 
Fanne  i.  xxiii,  130  Oxen  are  not  to  be  fed  so  frankely  and 
full  in  winter.  1602  ROWLANDS  "fis  Merrit!  ivhtn  Gossips 
ttiett  11609)  T9  H*s  Crownes  vpon  them  frankly  he  bestowes. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M,  in.  i.  106  Were  it  but  my  life, 
I'de  throw  it  downe..As  frankely  as  a  pin.  1611  BIBLF 
Luke  vii.  42  And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly 
forgaue  them  both.  1647  H.  MORE  Pftitos.  /'.,  Oracle 
61  Ambrosian  streams  . .  Do  frankly  flow.  1671  True 
Non-conf.  2,  I  do  here  francklie.  .lay  aside  all  wrath  and 
bitterness.  1683  CLAVERHOL-SE  9  June  in  Mowbray  Morris 
Life  xii.  (1889)  142  All  the  Justices  doe  their  deuty  francly 
and  cheerfully.  1848  C.  BRONTE  ?.  Eyre  xi,  The  power  of 
meriting  the  kindness,  .so  frankly  offered.  1877  MRS.  FOR- 
RESTER Afignpn  I.  50  Sir  Tristram  accepts  the  invitation  as 
frankly  as  it  is  given. 

3.  Without   concealment,    disguise,    or   reserve ; 
avowedly,  openly,  plainly.     Occas.  with  ellipsis  of 
to  speak. 

c  1540  Fitter's  Wks,,  Life  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  p.  H,  This  worthie 
Byshopp..was  ..  desired  to  speake  his  minde  frankly  and 
freely.  16*5  BACON  Ess.,  Suspicion  (Arb.)  529  The  best 
Meane.  .is  franckly  to  communicate  them  [suspicions],  1754 
CHATHAM  Lett.  Nefiheiv  iv.  24  Venture  to  own  frankly  that 
you  came  to  Cambridge  to  learn  what  you  can.  1847 
LYTTON  Lttcretia  27  Frankly,  if  you  can  like  my  niece,  win 
her.  1865  W.  ROBERTS  Urin.  $  Renal  Dt's.  i.  iv.  (1885) 
185  The  deposition  of  the  urates  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  urine  is  frankly  acid.  1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  iii.  79  It 
would  be  impossible  to  accept  more  frankly  the  theory  that 
lying  is  wrong  when  it  is  found  out.  1892  M,  Dons  St.  John 
I.  xvi.  248  Frankly  open  your  soul  before  Him. 

4.  With  freedom  of  artistic  treatment. 

1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Veil.  (1874)  I.  xix.  198  Frankly  com- 
pleting the  arch  work  and  cornice  of  each.  1883  Athen&nm 
23  May  669/2  Frankly  painted,  and  with  much  good  drawing. 

t  Fra*nk-ma:rriage.  Law.  Obs.  [a.  AF. 
franc  mariage  :  see  FKANK  a.2  and  MABBIAGE.]  A 
tenure  in  virtue  of  which  a  man  and  his  wife  held 
lands  granted  to  them  by  the  father  or  other  near 
relative  of  the  wife,  the  estate  being  heritable  to 
the  fourth  generation  of  heirs  of  their  bodies,  with- 
out any  service  other  than  fealty. 

1:1150  Newtni»$ter  Cartul.  (Surtees)  117  Concesserunt  eis 
en  fraunkmariage.  c  1475  Partenay  1506  But  you  wil  I  gif 
gentilly,  sire,  of  myne  . .  With  my  fair  doughter  in  franke 
mariage.  (11647  HABINGTON  Sntv,  Worcestersh.  in  Wore. 
Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  n,  228  Simon  his  grandfather  . .  had  the 
same  in  franck  mariage  by  the  guyft  of  Henry  Rolland. 
1767  BLACK  STONE  Cotnm.  II.  115  Estates  in  liber&maritagio, 
or  frank  marriage.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  <y  Prices  I.  iv.  68 
[He]  holds  a  small  amount  of  land  in  frank-marriage,  and 
another  portion  in  fee. 

Frankness  (fne-rjknes).  [f.  FRANK  a. a  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  frank. 

T"  1.  Liberality,  bounteousness,  generosity.  Also, 
luxuriance.  Obs, 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Dict.%  Largueza,  franknes.  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxii.  §  2  To  take  downe  the  franke- 
nesse  of  nature,  and  to  tame  the  wildnesse  of  flesh.  1711 
HEARNE  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.>  III.  124,  I  requested  that 
you  might  see  it ;  which,  with  his  usual  Frankness,  he 
readyly  granted.  1738  Lucca's  Mem.  Pref.  vi,  Whether  it 
be  on  account  of  their  Power  at  Sea,  or  their  Frankness  in 
spending  their  Money.  i76a-7i  H.  WALPOLE  Vertne's 
Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  64  He  .  .kept  a  great  table,  and 
often  pressed  the  king  for  money  with  a  freedom  which  his 
majesty's  own  frankness  indulged. 

2.  Freedom  of  address  or  manner;  absence  of 
disguise,  reserve,  or  suspicion ;  candour,  ingenuous- 
ness, openness. 

1668  TEMPLE  Let.  SirO.  Brideman  Wks.  1731  II.  55  He 
would  return  my  Frankness  to  him  with  the  same  to  me. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  174  P  7  To  expose  the  levities 
of  frankness.  18x6  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)^28  The^ser- 
vants  come  with  an  air  of  frankness  to  assist  him  to  alight. 
1840  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  II.  346  Fabius  had  experienced 
also  the  noble  frankness  of  Decius'  nature.  1858  FROUDE 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii.  54  The  King. .  implored  his  nephew  to 
meet  his  overtures  with  the  frankness  with  which  they  were 
made.  1875  HELPS  Ess.*  Secrecy  53  That^happy  union  of 
frankness  and  reserve,  .comes  not  by  studying  rules. 

b.  esp.  in  speech  :  Outspokenness.  More  fully, 
Frankness  of  speech  (in  early  use  =  '  liberty  of 
speech  '). 

1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  vm.  159  All  the  libertie  and 
franckenes  of  speacbe  being  taken  away.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  7?The  Other . .  declared  with  a  very  unnecessary 
Frankness,  'that  he  would  have  no  Friendship,  .with  him  '. 
1729  T.  COOKE  Tales,  Proposals,  etc.  57  What  from  the 
Frankness  of  your  Soul  you  say  The  Fool  may  tattel,  and 
the  Knave  betray.  1776  GIHBON  Dccl.  f?  F.  I.  357  Profound 
dissimulation  under  the  disguise  of  military  frankness.  1823 
LAMB  Klia  (1860)  132  She  confessed,  with  her  usual  frank- 
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ness,  that  she  had  no  sort  of  dislike  to  his  attention1;.  1860 
TVNDALI.  Glac.  i.  xxiv.  168,  I  shall  offend  them.. by  my 
frankness  in  stating  this.  iWAAcademy^  30  Jan.  83/3  Certain 
roughnesses  and  franknesses  of  expression. 

3.  Freedom  of  artistic  treatment. 

1784  J.  BARRY  in  Ltct.  Paint,  vi.  (1848)  221  A  great  work 
in  fresco,  .requires,  .spirit,  frankness,  decision.  1849  RUSKIN 
v?'.  Lamps  v.  §  v.  140  Two  very  distinguishing  characters 
of  vital  imitation  are,  its  Frankness  and  Audacity. 

Fra*nk-pledge.    0.  E.  Law.   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

Forms  :  5  fraunciplegge,  6  frankepledge,  6-8 
fran(o)(k;ple(d  ge,  6-  frankpledge.  [a.  AF. 
franc-plege  (Latinized  franciplegiuni],  f.  franc 
Fit.vxK  a.2  +  plege  PLEDGE  ;  app.  a  Norman  mis- 
translation oi  OE.  frip-borh  peace-pledge  (see 
FIUTHBORH),/>-#  having  been  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with /;•«.] 

1.  The  system  by  which  every  member  of  a  tithing 
was  answerable  for  the  good  conduct  of,  or  the 
damage  done  by,  any  one  of  the  other  members. 

16. .  Act\ft  Stow  Sitrv.  (1633)671  You  shall.,  inquire  if  any 
man  . .  abide  within  your  Ward  that  is  not  put  under  frank 
pledge.  1817  T.  J.  PETTIGREW  Lettsom  II.  247  Every  place 
must,  .be  a  free  settlement,  where  frank-pledge  is  properly 
maintained.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  4. 190  The  system 
of  '  frank-pledge ',  or  free  engagement  of  neighbour  for 
neighbour,  was  accepted  after  the  Danish  wars. 

trans/.  1796  BURKE  Let.  Noble  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  50  The 
solemn,  sworn,  constitutional  frank-pledge  of  this  nation. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng.  III.  13  The  servants  of  the 
Crown  were  not,  as  now,  bound  in  frankpledge  for  each  other, 
b.  View  of  frankpledge  :  a  court  held  periodi- 
cally for  the  production  of  the  members  of  a  tithing, 
later  of  a  hundred  or  manor.  Cf.  COUKT-LEET. 
Obs.  exc.  in  formal  notices. 

[1291  BRITTON  i.  i.  §  13  En  cyteez  et  en  burgs  et  en  fraun- 
chises,  et  en  tourns  des  viscountes,  et  en  vewe  de  fraung 
plege.]  140$  Act  it  Hen.  J'/f.  c.  29  §  i  Viewe  of  fraunci- 
plegge within  the  purcynct  of  the  seld  Manoir.  1588 
FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Log:  i.  xii.  52  b,  A  generall  assembly,  yet 
called  the  view  of  Frankepledge . .  or  the  Leete  court,  c  1630 
RISDON  Surv.  Devon  §  91  ( 1810)  88  The  town  hath  a  weekly 
market,  and  yearly  fairs,  with  toll  and  view  of  frankpledge. 
1747  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  31 1  Once  a  year,  (and  if  necessary 
twice)  there  was  held  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  the  hun- 
dred, called  a  view  of  frankpledge  or  court  leer.  1818  [see  2]. 
1864  Notice  on  Kirki>y(\  orks.)  Church  Door,  ACourtLeet 
or  Law  Day,  with  view  of  Frankpledge..  will  be  holden. 

2.  One  of  the  mutually  responsible  members  of 
a  tithing,  etc.     Occas.  the  tithing  or  decenary  itself. 

1502  ARNOLDE  Chron.  93  Francpledge.  1523  FITZHERU. 
Surv.  xi.  (1539)  25  True  reue,  true  frank  plege.  1754  HUMK 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  ii.  50  These  decennaries  received  the  name  of 
the  frank-pledge.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  114  Entire 
vills  sir  Henry  Spelman  conjectures  to  have  consisted  often 
freemen,  or  frank -pi  edges.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  ted.  2)  III. 
266  The  view  of  frankpledge  ..  means  the  examination  or 
survey  of  the  frankpledges. 

t  Frankpost.  Building.  Obs.  [f.  FRANK  a.- 
+  PosT  .?£.]  ?An  angle-post  in  a  frame  building. 
1587  HARRISON  England  n.  xii.  (1877)  i.  233  In  the., 
champagne  countrie  they  are  inforced  for  want  of  stuffe  to 
use  no  studs,  .but  onlie  frankeposts,  raisins,  beames,  pricke- 
posts . .  whereunto  they  fasten  their  splints  or  radels,  and  then 
cast  it  over  with  thicke  claie. 

Fra*nk-te:nemeut.  Law.  [a.  AFr. ;  see 
FRANK  a.z  and  TENEMENT.]  «  FREEHOLD.  So 
Fra-nk-te-nure  [see  TENURE]. 

[1291  BRITTON  in.  ii.  §  2  Brefs  de  dreit  de  mariage  ne 
sount  mie  fraunc  tenement.]  15*3  FITZHERB.  Snrv.  14  Vet 
haue  they  no  franke  tenement  bycause  of  the  commen 
lawe.  159*  WEST  ist  Pt.  Symbol.  §  41  B,  An  estate  of 
franktenement,  is  where  a  man  hath  the  freehold  of  land. 
1600  HOLLAND  Lvvy  xxi.  xlv.  (1609)  419  To  enjoie  to  them 
and  their  heires  for  ever,  as  freehold  in  frank  tenure.  1643 
SIR  J.  SPELMAN  Case  of  Affairs  6  Yet  does  not  he  de- 
prive the  Lord  of  his  Lordship  in  the  Copy-hold,  nor  . . 
devest  the  Fee  and  Frank-tenement  out  of  the  lord. 
fig'  *593  HARVEY  Supererog.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  229  See, 
how  the  daggletaild  rampalion  bustleth  for  the  frank-tene- 
ment of  the  dung-hill. 

t  Frank-tenement ary.  Sc.  Law.  Obs. 
[See  -ABY.]  One  who  possesses  freehold  lands. 

1488  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  92/1  Quharethrow  he  Intromett 
wl  |>e  saidis  landis  hot  be  his  grantschir  quhilk  wes  bot 
franktenementare  alanerly. 

•j-  Frankve*rytie.  French  Feudal  Law.  Obs. 
[ad.  Y.franche  veritg  lit. '  frank  truth  *  :  see  FRANK 
a.-  and  VEKITY.]  A  feudal  court  at  Calais. 

1528  SIR  R.  WESTON  in  Dillon  Calais  <$•  Pale  (1892)  92 
Fynes  and  amercements  presentable  every  yere  at  the  Court 
of  Frankverytie. .  Every  household  ought  to  pay  to  the  King 
for  the  Franlcverytie  vjd. 

Frans(e)y,  -ical,  obs.  (T.  FRENZY,  FRENZICAL. 

Frantic  (frae'ntik),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  a.  4-5 
frentik(e,  -tyk(e,  6  phrentique,  6-7  fren-, 
phrenti(o  ;k(e.  £.  4-6  frantyk(e,  6-8  fran- 
ti(o)k(e,  6  frantycke,  -tique,  (6  phrantic),  7- 
frantic.  \WtfL.f rentik.frantik,  a.  OF '.  frenetique 
(ma&..Y.fre'n£tiqne  ,  ad.  late  L.  phreneticus  deliri- 
ous (see  PHRENETIC),  a  corruption  of  Gr.  <pp*vtTtic6s 
affected  with  QpfvTris  delirium  :  see  FRENZY.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Affected  with  mental  disease,  lunatic,  insane ; 
in  later  use,  violently  or  ragingly  mad.  Now  rare. 

a.  1363  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  6  '  Wel  artou  witti ',  quod 
lieo  '  wisdom  to  telle  To  fayturs  or  to  fooles  that  frentik  [B. 
x.  6  frantyk]  lien  of  wittes  !'  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  85, 
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FRANTICALLY. 

I  do  the  wel  to  wile,  fremike  I  am  not.  1467  J.  PASTON  in 
fasten  Lett.  No.  569  II.  299  As  for  John  Appylby,  he  is 
half  frentyk.  1586  BRIGHT  Mehneh.  xi.  5=,  -  -  fiue  oh- 
serued  ..  in  phrenticke  persons  the  strength  doubled  vpon 
them.  1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  (1645)  i.  413,  I  have  scene 
some  frenticke  persons,  that  [etc.]. 

fi  1798  TKEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxill.  (1495)  "32  Als<> 
by  acorde  of  musyk  seke  men  and  frantyk  come  ofte  to 
theyr  wytte  ayen  and  helthe  of  body,  c  ilfaChron.l  ilod. 
587  Fraiityke  men  hadden  ber  hurre  wytte.  154'  BOORDE 
Dvetary  xxxvii  (1870)  298  Euery  man  the  whiche  is  madde, 
or  lunatycke,  or  frantycke.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Into. 
Apol  562  It  makes  you  look  like  a  Company  of  Frantick 
men  or  Dzmoniacks.  1852  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast. 
Ord.  240  His  father,  believing  him  frantic,  shut  him  [bt. 
Francis  of  Assisi]  up  and  bound  him  in  his  chamber. 

absol.  1787  COWPER  Lett.  24  Dec.,  All  the  frantic  who 
have  been  restored  to  their  reason. 

2.  transf.  Affected  by  wild  and  ungovernable  ex- 
citement ; '  mad '  with  rage,  pain,  grief,  etc.  f  Also, 
in  early  use,  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  imputing 
extreme  folly  (cf.  the  variation  in  the  shades  of  the 
lit.  sense  i). 

[c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  56  b,  He  was  so  angry  that  he  semed 
better  frantyk.  .thenne  other  wise,  a  1547  SURREY  ^Eneif/ 
n.  410  And  thus  as  phrentik  to  our  gates  he  ran.]  1561  T. 
NORTON  Calm'u's  fast.  I.  xiii.  (1634)  56  There  be  risen  up 
certaine  phrenticke  men  as  Servetto  and  other  like.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virf.  Georg.  III.  420  The  furious  Mare . .  is  frantick 
with  Despair.  1732  LAW  Serious  C.  v.  (ed.  2)  73  That  they 
must  be  grave  and  solemn  at  Church,  but  may  be  silly  and 
frantick  at  home.  1822  W.  IRVING  Braeeb.  Hall  xvi.  140 
Julia,  pale,  bleeding,  .supported  in  the  arms  of  her  frantic 
lover,  a  1839  PRAED  A>«/«(i864)  II.  204  Miss  Jonquil  was 
perfectly  frantic.  1881  '  RITA  '  My  Lady  Coquette  xii,  His 
Aunt  and  Cousin  are  frantic  with  fear. 
fig.  1602  MARSTON^M/.  ft  Mel.  i.  Wks.  1856  1. 17  A  heart 
. .  Raging  more  wilde  then  is  this  franticke  sea.  1798  FRERE 
in  Anti-Jacobin  vii.  24  War  with  herself  see  frantic  Gallia 
wage.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  v.  176  Fiery,  frantic  Mars,  the 
unnatural  plague  Of  man. 

3.  1 8-  Of  a  disease  :  Attended  by  frenzy  or  de- 
lirium (olis.).     b.  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by, 
or  displaying  frenzy ;   delirious,  wild  ;    t  insanely 
foolish. 

a.  1565  CALFHILL  Ans-M.  Treat.  Crosse  32  b,  Ye  shal  see 
it  proued  in  plain  words,  a  frentike  part  to  worship  Images. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  267  It  is  more  grievous  then 
y°  phrentique  sicknesse  of  madnesse.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol,  III.  viii.  144  Esteeming  in  the  phrentique  error  of  their 
mindes  the  greatest  madnes  in  the  world  to  be  wisedome. 

ft.  a  1533  FRITH  Disput.  Purgat.  Prol.  (1829)  03  The 
ignorant  people.. was  fallen  into  that  frantic  imagination 
that  [etc.].  1586  T.  B.  La  Primand.  Fr.  Acad.  \.  666  There 
are  (as  I  take  it)  two  causes  intermingled,  which  breede  this 
franticke  feaver  of  our  France,  the  one  proceeding  from  the 
estate,  the  other  from  religion.  1589  COGAN  Ha^en  Health 
ccxliii.  264  Strange  Agewes  arise,  raging  cominuall,  burning, 
phrantike.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  IV.  150  For  in  a  franticke 
piety  they  cause  a  Smith  to  pull  forth  their  eyes.  1781 
GIBBON  Did.  QF.lll.  xlviii.  47  She  displayed  a  frantic  and 
impotent  rage.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V,  142  The 
royal  captives,  .were  slowly  moved  along,  amidst  the  horrid 
yells  . .  and  frantick  dances  . .  of  the  furies  of  hell.  1814 
SOUTHEY  Roderick  i.  81  He  threw  his  hands  aloft  in  frantic 
prayer.  1879  DrxoN  Windsor  II.  xii.  129  His  welcome  by 
the  citizens  was  frantic. 

t  4.  <\\\ss&\-adv.  Frantically.   Obs.  rare. 

i  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxlvii,  Past  cure  I  am  . .  And  frantic 
mad  with  evermore  unrest,  a  1652  BROMF.  Qneenr's  E.rcli. 
III.  i.  Wks.  1873  HI.  497,  I  fear  he's  brain-crack'd, lunatick, 
and  Frantick  mad. 

5.   Comb.,  as  ^frantic-headed,  \  -like  adjs. 

1558  PHAF.R  JEneid  iv.  647  Her  golden  heare  she  tare  and 
frantiklyke  with  moode  opprest,  She  cried,  O  lupiter  [etc.]. 
1640  Bp.  HALL  Episc.  n.  xix.  199  j^Krius  saith  he  was  a  man 
frantick -headed,  proud-minded. 

fB.  sb.  One  who  is  frantic  or  frenzied ;  a  lunatic, 
a  delirious  patient.  Obs. 

n.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin,  x.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  s6  Resoun  shulde 
teche  hem  bat  bei  ben  worse  ban  frentikes.  1565  JUWEL 
Repl.  Harding  (1611)  106  Persons  Excommunicate,  Infants, 
Phrentickes,  and  Mad  Men.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass 
iv.  vi,  You  did  neuer  heare  A  Phrentick,  so  in  loue  with  his 
owne  fauour  !  1695  WOODWARII  flat.  Hist.  Earth  n.  88 
The  world  was  little  better  than  a  common  fold  of  Phren- 
ticks  and  Bedlams. 

0-  '574  J.  JONES  Nat.  Beginning  Grow.  Things  34  Idiots, 
Dolts,  Lunatikes,  Frantikes,  and  blockheads.  1611  SPEED 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxiii.  §  99  He  was  esteemed  as  a  frantick, 
and  sent  to  the  Marshal-See  for  a  Lunaticke  foole.  1669 
PENN  No  Cross  Wks.  1782  II.  96  Being  slighted  of  them 
for  a  mnny,  a  fool,  a  frantick  [etc.].  1758  JORTIN  Erasm. 
I.  192  Ihe  combustions  raised  by  these  Frantics. 


•• — --•-,  .....*  . .  i  UM  iinuin.  *,  nn  ana  aown 
And  restless  heats  his  crystal  ivory  case. 

Frantically  (frce-ntikali),  adv.    [f.  FRANTIC  a. 
+  -At  +  -LT  ^.]     In  a  frantic  manner. 


his  spear  and  agitating  his  bow. 

Franticly  ;frce-ntikir,  adv.    [f.  FRANTIC  a  + 
-LY".]   =  FRANTICALLY. 


^      '„    „     -•       ,      ..^.j  iv. iu^  ,,uu  uiie*  ine  woven 

1621  G.  SANDYS  OvicTs  Me!,  ix.  (,626)  190  Hopeless, 
hated  mansion  she  eschues:  And  frantickly,  her  bro  hers 
flight  persues.     1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  \.  8  The  one  is 
Kloomy  and  ferociously  distracted  ;  Ihe  other  is  merrily  but 


her 
hers 
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perhaps  lint  less  franticly  mail.  1828  SCOTT  /•'.  M.  Perth 
.six.  She  cried  thus  franticly,  lo  ears  which  she  was  taught 
to  believe  were  stopped  by  death.  1883  Harpers  Mag. 
Apr.  687/2  Everything  here  was . .  franticly  scrubbed. 

Franticness  (fne-ntikni-s).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  frantic. 

a  1529  S  KELTON  5f.  Parrot  4 1 1  Of  frantycknes  and  folyssh- 
nes,  Whyche  ys  the  grett  stale?  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on 
Dent,  clxxii.  1568  Men  bee-driuen  with  a  certame  fune  or 
frentikenesse.  1664  PEPYS  Diary  15  Aug.,  Her  kinswoman, 
who  it  seems  is  sickly  even  to  frantiqueness  sometimes.  1718 
Entertainer  No.  21  V  6  Frautickness,  and  a  Start  of  Passion, 
they  deify'd  as  the  Extremity  of  Courage  and  Resolution. 

1878  MRS.  HuNGERFORD.rt/wVc.eaK'M  <i893)  '39  «  ou  have  all 
the  franticness  to  yourself. 

t  Fra'ntling,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  Used 
to  express  the  noise  made  by  peacocks. 

<r  1693  URQUMAKT  Kaln-lais  in.  xiii.  107  The  barking  of 
Curs..coniating  of  Storks,  frantling  of  Peacocks. 

Franzy,  dial,  form  of  FUKNZY. 

fFrap,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1,  [echoic:  cf.  RAP.] 
A  noise  made  by  knocking.  In  quot.  attrib. 

1583  STANYHURST  sEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  120  Mightily  rapping 
Her  brest  with  thumping  frap  knocks. 

Frap  (frrep),  v.  [a.  OF.  frapcr  (mod.F.  frap- 
per) =  1'i.frapar,  H.frafpare  to  strike ;  of  obscure 
origin,  but  perh.  f.  the  Teut.  mc&flap- :  sec  FLAP. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  theONorthumb.(£?\/ra#?i>rt 
meant  'to  strike';  it  renders  \refuerebuntvr  (which  the 
glossator  may  have  mistaken  for  verberantur  !)  and  accus. 
arcnt.  The  two  ostensible  senses  are  so  irreconcilable  that 
the  supposition  of  a  blunder  seems  justifiable  ;  possibly  the 
ONorthumb.  may  preserve  the  Teut.  root  of  the  Rom.  word.] 

1.  a.  trans.  To  strike ;    to  beat ;   also  fig.    Obs. 
exc.  dial,     f  b.  intr.  To  strike  (at,  on).  Obs. 

a.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  2513  With  myn  ax  1  schal  hem  frape. 
a  1330  Syr  Deg arre  13  He  ..  frapte  his  tail  with  gret  mi?t 
Upon  Degarres  side,     c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10515  Kepis  you 
incouer..Tyll  the  kyng  and  his  company  by  comyn  within  ; 
ffallys  on  hym  fuersly,  frap  hym  to  dethe.      1566  PAINTER 
Pal.  Pleas.,  Khoni.  ft  7"l-  (1575)  II.  197  Who  heart  was 
frapped  with  sutch  surpassing  woe,  as  neither  teare  nor  word 
could  issue  forth.     1583  STANYHURST  jf.neis  in.  (Arb.)  88 
A  seabelch  grounting  on  rough  rocks  rapfulye  frapping  Was 
hard.    1727  BRADLEY  Fain.  Dill.  s.v.  Bread,  You  may  know 
that  the  Oven  is  hot  enough,  when  frapping  a  Pole  against 
the  Hearth ..  small  Sparks  arise.     1892  NtrtJatmtld.  Gloss., 
Frap,  to  strike,  to  rap. 

b.  13..  Coerde  L.  4546  The  Crystene  on  hem  gan  fast  to 
frape.    la  1400  Morte  Arth.  1115  He.  .frappez  faste  at  hys 
face  fersely  per-aftyr !      1750  ELLIS  Mod.  Huso.  IV.  iii.  65 
(E.  D.  S  )  If  [the  calf's  tail]  do  not  bleed  to  your  desire,  frap 
about  it  with  the  handle  of  a  knife. 

2.  Naiit.  To  bind  tightly.     [So  also  in  Fr.] 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I'lII,  22 b,  Thei  frapped  together 

xxiiii.  greate  Hulkes.  1578  BOURNE  Inventions  No.  14.  10 
The  caske  being  layd  close  vnto  the  bailee,  and  fraped 
down  close,  that  it  doth  not  stirre.  1703  [see  FRAPK  a.J  1756 
Gentl.  Mag.  XXVI.  15  Who.  .caused  the  stern-post  and  stan- 
dard to  be  frapped  together,  and  both  of  them  to  be  frapped 
lo  the  mizzen-mast.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780), 
Ceintrer,  to  frap  a  ship,  or  pass  turns  of  a  cable  round  the 
middle  of  the  hull  of  a  ship,  to  support  her  in  a  storm.  1835 
SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  2nd  I'oy.  iii.  32  It  seemed  possible  to  frapp 
the  shrouds  and  stays  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  it  from 
going  overboard.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxv.  82  We 
succeeded,  .in  smothering  it  and  frapping  it  [the  sail]  with 
long  pieces  of  sinnet.  1857  S.  OSBORN  Quetiah  xii.  151  All 
superfluous  branches  were  lopped  off,  and  the  whole  well 
frapped  together  with  cords.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk., 
Frap,  to  secure  the  falls  of  a  tackle  together  by  means  of 
spun  yarn,  rope  yarn,  or  any  lashing  wound  round  them. 

1879  FARRAR  St.  Pun/ (1883)  714  They  could  not  help  in 
such  technical  tasks  as  frapping  the  vessel.     1882  NARES 
Seamanship  (ed.  6)  45  The  end  is . .  frapped  round  all  parts. 

b.  To  brace  the  cords  of  a  drum  by  pulling  them 
together.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  914. 

t  Frapaille.  Obs.  [a.  GY.frapaillf,  collect,  f. 
frape :  see  FRAPE  1.]  A  contemptuous  name  given 
to  a  body  of  people;  rabble;  csp.  the  camp-followers 
of  an  army. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  13319  per  frapaille 
pat  fel  nought  to  be  in  bataille  Vnder  an  hil  he  set  bem  bere. 

1  Fra'part.  Obs.  rare.  Also  in  contracted 
form  frap.  [a.  OV.frapart,  {.frapper  to  strike.] 
Only  in  friar  frapart  [F./nVv  f  rapport '  s'est  dit 
d'un  moine  libertin  et  debauche'  (Littre)]. 

a  1535  MORE  Hcnu  Serjeant  it'olde  lerne  to  I'efrere  267  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  129  The  frier  frap,  gate  many  a  swap. 
1600  O.  E.  Repl.  to  Libel  Ep.  Ded.  3  Be  they  monarkes,  or 
be  they  fryer  frapartes.  Ibid.  l.  i.  5  A  . .  religion  . .  built 
vpon  impious  popes,  frier  fraparts,  and  massing  priests 
mouthes. 

t  Fra'pe.1  Obs.  [?  a.  OF./ro/>  of  same  mean- 
ing, i.fraper  :  see  FRAP  ».] 

1.  A  crowd  ;  a  mob,  the  rabble. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  323  pe  brid  day  com  grete 
frape,  &  conged  him  away,  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  289  pei 
be  fendes  al  be  frape.  ?a  1400  Morte  Arth.  2091  This  gen- 
tille..ffyghttez  with  alle  the  ffrappe  a  furlange  of  waye. 
c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  3085  Ther  cam  of  hem  a  grete 
frape,  Ful  like  Giauntez  thei  wer  y-shape.  1706  E.  WARD 
Hnd.  Rcdiv.  I.  i.  n  Let  loose  the  Frape  to  shew  their 
Folly.  1710  —  ttrit.  Hnd.  i.  n  This  wild  Frape,  to  Mis- 
chief  free. 

2.  ?  Tumult,  disturbance. 

c  '33°  R-  BRI-NNE  Chron.  (1810)  320  In  alle  bis  mykelle 
frape  wex  a  grete  distance  Of  Boniface  be  pape,  &  be  kyng 
of  trance.  [1824-28  Craven  Gloss.,  Fraps,  noise,  tumult.) 

Frape  -,  frap.  [?  f.  FRAP  v.  (see  qnot.  1703).] 
(See  quot.  18(17.)  Alsoy "rape- boat. 

1703  D  AMI-IRK  I  •„!•.  III.  20  From  which  girding  them  with 


FRASS. 

Ropes,  which  our  Seamen  call  Fraping,  they  have  the 
Name  of  Frape-boats.  1867  SMVIH  '.SW/cr'i  // c,v/-M'., 
l''rap,  a  boat  for  shipping  salt,  used  at  Mayo,  one  of  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 

t  Fra-ple,  v.  Oh.  [Cf.  FRAP  i).  and  OF.  fra- 
fillicr  to  be  indignant,  murmur.]  intr.  To  dis- 
pute, wrangle,  bluster. 

01595  KELLEV  in  Ashm.  Theatr.  Chein.  (1652)  324  Then 
you  begin  to  fraple,  Swearing  and  saying,  what  a  fellow- 
is  this;  1609  HOLLAND  Ainm.  Mat-cell,  xxvul.  iv.  342 
Frapling  one  against  another  pro  and  contra. 

Hence  t  rra'plinf?  vbl.sb.,  f  Fra-pling  ppl.  a. 
Also  Pra'pler  sb.  arch.,  a  blusterer,  bully. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rcz'.  iv.  iii,  Thou  art . .  a  frapler, 
and  base.  1600  O.  E.  Rcpl.  to  Libel  i.  ii.  50  This  frapling 
frier.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  VIM.  xxiii.  (1609)  297  What 
frapling  is  here  to  no  purpose.  1603  --  Plutarch's  Mor.  47 
Idomeneus  in  frappling  prompt,  What  mean'st  thou  thus  to 
prate?  1609  Bi-.  W.  BARLOW  Ans'M.  Nameless  Cath.  338 
Like  a  vaine  &  frapjing  surueyor,  who  [etc.].  1863  SALA 
Capt.  Dangerous  \.  ji.  40  Grooms,  and  porters,  and  fraplers, 
and  bullies. 

II  Frappant  (frapan),  a.  [Fr. ;  f.  frapper  to 
strike.]  Striking,  impressive. 

1797  SCOTT  Fain.  Lett.  (1804)  I.  10  Her  figure  is  not  very 
frappant.  [1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rlj.  Addr.  x.  60  That 
ligneous  barricade.. decorated  with  frappant  and  tintinnab- 
ulant  appendages.}  1823  Blac/nu.  Mag.  XIV.  576  This 
is  so  extraordinarily  frappant,  that  the  . .  baronet . .  only 
ventured  to  put  it  forth  once. 

II  Frappe^  (frap*\  a.  [Fr. ;  pa.  pple.  of  frapper 
in  sense  of  '  to  ice  (drinks) '.]  Iced,  cooled. 

1848  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  II.  121  A  warm  morning  ; 
frappd  at  noon  with  an  east  wind.  1870  LOWELL  Study 
Wind,,  Good  Word  for  Winter,  The  air  you  drink  Kfrappe". 

tFra'ppet.  Obs.  rare-*. 

1607  WILKINS  Miseries  Enfcrrud  Marr.  H  j  b,  Why  my 
little  frappet  you,  I  heard  thy  Vnckles  talk  of  thy  riches. 

Frapping  (frarpirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FRAP  v.  + 
-ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FRAP  in  various 
senses ;  an  instance  of  this ;  also  concr.  a  lashing. 
/•'/ apping  turns  (see  quot.  1867). 

1804  A.  DUNCAN  Mariner's  Chron.  Pref.  8  The  opposite 
ones  are  braced  together  under  a  bowsprit  by  a  frapping. 
1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  216,  3  takes  hold 
of  the  tube  at  the  frappingwith  both  hands.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  The  frapping  increases  tension. 
Ibid.,  Frapping  turns,  in  securing  the  booms  at  sea  the 
several  turns  of  the  lashings  are  frapped  in  preparation  for 
the  succeeding  turns.  1882  NARES  Seamanship  ed.  6)  184 
Pass  a  hawser  round  outside  the  rigging  ready  for  frapping 
in  a  wreck. 

t  Fra'ppish,  a.  Obs.    [f.  FRAP  v.  +  -ISH;   cf. 

snappish.  J     Fretful,  peevish. 

1631  Celt-stina  vn.  82  Hee  is  frappish,  and  I  cannot  bea^e, 
t  Fra'ry.   Obs.    Also  5  fray-,  freyry ;  and  see 

FRIARY,     [a.  O¥.frairie,frerie,  t.frere  brother.] 

1.  A  brotherhood,  fraternity. 

13. .  Seynt  Katerine  in  Leg.  Kath.  (1840)  196  He  hath  me 
to  pis  frart  cald  That  schal  be  hot  of  mi  bale,  c  1430  LYDG. 
Alin.  Poems  171  Swiche  a  frary  requyrithe  Goddis  curs, 
c  1450  Cuckold's  Dance  215  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  47  We  be 
all  off  a  freyry  ;  I  ame  your  awne  brother.  ?  a  1500  Matt- 
^/W(Brandl)  45/144  pe  numbur  of  be  demonycall  frayry. 
1505  li-'ill  of  T.  Prowde  (Somerset  Ho.),  I  bequeth  to  seynt 
Chadde  frary. 

2.  =FKIARY. 

1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  40  AH  their  qwarters 
.  .was  burryd  at  Pardone  church  yerde  in  the  frary. 

attrib.  1514  Grant  in  Wright  Prov.  Diet.  s.  v.  Frary, 
ily  frary  dark. 

Frase,  var.  form  of  FRAIS,  FRAISE. 

Frase,  obs.  var.  PHRASE  sb.  and  v. 

Frasier  (fwi-ziai).  Her.  [ad.  Y.fraisier  straw- 
berry-plant, i.fraise  strawberry.]  (See  quots.) 

1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Frasier  . .  used  by  Scotch 
heralds  in  the  blazon  of  the  coat  of  Fraser..but  English 
heralds  call  it  a  cinquefoil.  1889  ELVIN  Diet.  Her.,  Frasier. 
Frases  or  Fraze,  the  same  as  Cinquefoil ;  sometimes  termed 
a  primrose. 

"  Fra'silah.  Also  6  farazuola,  frasoll,  7 
frasslee.  [mod. Arab.  &L,,l>  farsalah,  pi.  &Lulj 

farasulah ;  by  some  scholars  thought  to  be  of 
Romanic  origin  :  cf.  PABCEL.]  A  weight  varying 
from  1 2  to  35  pounds,  used  in  the  East. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  239  The  farazuola  (which  is  xxii. 
poundes  and  syxe  vnces).  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  l.  273 
Which  barre  . .  is  20  frasoli,  and  euery  frasoll  is  10  manas. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  Ind.  «f  P.  211  The  Weights  by  which 
they  are  bought,  are  Baharrs  and  Frasslees;  each  Baharr 
20  Frasslees,  each  Frasslee  12 /.  1866  LIVINGSTONE  Last 
Jrnls.  (1873)  I.  ix.  228  An  old  man  . .  had  once  carried  five 
trasilahs  ( -  175  Ibs.)  of  ivory. 

f  Frask.  Obs.  [nd.  V\.frasque,  of  same  mean- 
ing.] A  trick. 

1524  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VI.  328  He  shall  finde  the 
same  but  fraskes,  cawtelles,  and  subtelties.  1542  PAGET 
Ibid.  IX.  49  We  knowe  your  fraskes  wel  ynough. 

Frass  (fnes).  [a.  Ger.  frasz,  f.  root  of  fressen 
(  =  FRET)  to  devour.]  The  excrement  of  larvje; 
also,  the  refuse  left  behind  by  boring  insects. 

1854  H.  F.  STAINTON  Entomol.  Cotnp.  (ed.  2),  The  h.-ilf- 
eaten  leaves  attest  but  too  surely  that  some  devourer  is 
near.  These  indications  of  the  presence  of  a  larva  are 
expressed  in  the  German  language  by  the  single  word 
'  frass ',  and  we  may,  without  impropriety,  use  the  same 
word  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  larva's  jaws,  and  the  more  indirect  effect  of  the  excre- 
mentitious  matter  ejected  by  the  larva.  1860  E.  ADAMS  in 
Trans.  Philol.  Sac.  91  Frass,  the  rejectamenta  found  at  the 


FRATCH. 


ntranceof  the  burrows  of  wood-boring  insects.     18.. 
I  A<rk.  L 
a  passage  c 


f  Atzric.  Lctijlct  No.  30.  i  If  such  apples  are  split  in  tiiih  •  - 
saec  can  be  seen  leading  to  the  ovaries  or  pip-ccutrc>. 


_      „ g  to  tne  ovaries  01  pip-i 

round  which  there  is  usually  a  mass  oi  '  frass '. 

Prass,  oljs.  form  of  KERASU. 

Fratch  (frsetj),  v.  Now  chiefly  dial.  [?  ono- 
matopoeic.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  make  a  harsh  or  strident  noise ;  to 
creak.  Obs. 

c  1440  rramp.  Parv.  76/1  Cherkyn,  or  chorkyn,  or  fracchyn, 
as  nuwe  cartys  or  plowys,  strideo. 

2.  To  disagree,  quarrel,  scold. 

1714  D'LHESS  MARLBOROUGH  in  Madresfield  Lett.  (1875) 
90,  I  am  intirely  of  your  Mind,  that  it  is  not  the  D.  of 
Marl.'s businesse to fratch.  r764T.BRYDGES//0<«w  Travcst. 
(1797)  1 1.  54  While  thus  they  fratch'd,  the  Greeks  were  getting 
Just  finish'd,  as  the  sun  was  setting.  1802  R.  ANDERSON 
Cumberld,  Ball.  (1805)  44  But  let  them  fratch  on.  1863 
MRS.  TOOGOOD  Yorksli.  Dial.,  Joseph  and  his  brethren  got 
together  fratching,  and  they  put  him  in  a  pit.  1868  HOLME 
LEE  B.  Godfrey  xiii.  72  Mr.  Godfrey  and  father  can  talk 
together  for  hours  without  fratching. 

Hence  Fratched  ppl.  a.  In  quot.  trails/,  of  a 
horse :  Restive,  vicious ;  Fra'tchingf  vbl.  sb,,  a 
scolding  ;  Fra-tching-  ppl.  a.  (also  Fra  tcheous, 
Fra-tchety,  Fra'tohy  at/Js.),  that  scolds,  quarrel- 
some. Also  Fratch  s/i.,  a  disagreement,  quarrel ; 
Fra'toher,  one  who  quarrels,  a  scold. 

1-1746  J.  COLLIER  (T.  Bobbin'  f'/Vro  Lain:  Dial.  Wks. 
(1862)  52  They'd'n  some  o'  the  warst  fratchingst  company 
as  eer  I  saigh.  1764  T.  BRYDGES  Hotner  Travest.  (1797) 
II.  119  Juno,  that  fratching  quean,  pretended  Her  sense  of 
smelling  was  offended.  1802  R.  ANDERSON  Cumberld.  Ball. 
(1805)  23,  I  mun  heame.  Or  I's  git  a  deuce  of  a  fratchin. 
1803  Ibid.  64  He  . .  aye  crack'd  his  thoums  for  a  bit  of 
a  fratch.  1807  J.  STAGG  Poems  6  Blackan  o'  Warton,  he 
was  there.  .An'  fratcheous  Gweordy  Barns.  1847  HALLIW., 
Fratched,  restive,vicious,  applied  to  ahorse.  Ibid.,Fratcher, 
a  scold ;  one  who  brags  much.  North.  1854  DICKENS 
Hard  T.  \\.  iv,  '  I  ha'  never  had  no  fratch  afore  sin  ever 
I  were  born  wi'  any  o'  my  like.'  1875  WAUGH  Tufts  Heather^ 
Old  Cronies  vii.  Wks.  1881  IV.  285  Come,  come,  lads ;  let's 
ha'  no  fratchin1  !  1875  Whitby  Gloss.  s.v.,  '  A  fratchy  body '. 
1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Fratchcty,  peevish, 

I'Frate  (fra-te).     PI.  frati  (fratz).      [It.;  lit. 
'  brother '.]     A  friar. 

1722  RICHARDSON  Statues  in  Italy  329  A  Fine  Madonna 
of  the  Frate  (Fra  Bartolomeo  is  always  so  call'd).  1823 
LADY  MORGAN  Sal-vator  Rosa  ii.  48  The  rules  of  the  rigid 


away.  1889  Atkensewm  27  July  125/3  Every  quarter  had  its 
child-counsellors..— all  children,  vigilant,  eager,  irrespon- 
sible instruments  of  the  frate  [Savonarola]. 

Frater '  (fw'-tsj).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms :  3 
freitove,  4  freitur,  -our,  4-5  freytour,  frature, 
4-6  frai-,  fraytour,  (5  freytowre,  6  fratour), 
5-7  frayter,  (5-6  frai-,  fraytre,  6  1'ratre, 
fratter,  froyter),  5-  frater.  [a.  OF.  fraitttr, 
short  for  refreitor,  repr.  med.L.  refectoriuiii  RE- 
FECTORY.] The  eating  or  refreshment  room  of 
a  monastery ;  a  refectory. 


ben  i-mad  ful  glad,  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  995  And  after  in 
to  Jje  fraytre  fx>  come  he.  £1430  Pilgr.  Ly/  Man/tode  iv. 
xxxli.  (1869)  193  per  was  ber  inne  cloystre  and  dortour, 
chirche  chapitre  and  freytour.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  2^1/2 
There  cam  twoyong  men  of  y  same  habite  and  forme  whiche 
entrid  in  to  yc  refectory  or  fraitour.  1556  Ckron.  Gr.  Friars 
(Camdeni  34  The  church  was  shott  in  from  monday  unto 
thursday,  and  the  servys  and  masse  sayd  and  songe  in  the 
fratter.  1556  WITHALS  Diet.  64  A  frailer  or  place  to  eate 
meate  in,  re/ectoriunt.  1883  Athenaeum  24  Feb.  255/1  At 
Westminster  .  .  only  the  fraler  and  the  chapel  of  the  infirmary 
have  been  formally  dismantled. 

b.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  f  rater-wall  \  frater- 


1546  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxfordi^  For  takyng 
downe  of  the  roof  of  y  fraterhowse  of  Abynton.  1546  BALK 
Eng.  Votaries  i.  (1550)  69  b,  A  roode  there  was  upon  the 
frayter  wall  in  the  monastery.  1844  F.  A.  PALEY  Chnrcli 
Restorers  25  Not  less  than  one  hundred  brethren  dined  at 
once  in  this  noble  frater  house. 

Hence  t  Pra~terer,  the  monk  who  has  charge 
of  the  refectory.  Also  in  fem.  form  and  sense. 

<  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xlv.  (1869)  197  She  that 
hath  b«  gorgiere  is  ladi  and  freytoureere  [F.  refecturiere\. 
\t$\Cath.  Angl.  141/2  Frayturer,  refectorarins. 
II  Prater-  [fr**tM).     [L.  frdtcr  brother.] 
1  1.  A  friar.  Obs. 

1583  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  it.  xi.  46  The  sayd 
Frater  hadde  brought  with  him  a  great  bottle.  1639  LD.  G. 
DIGBY  Ltttf.  Relig;  (1651)  78  As  well  furnished  ..  as  you 
may  imagine  some  good  Fraters  closet  in  Spain  ..  is  with 
the  works  of  Calvin,  or  Luther. 
t  2.  Cant.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

1561  AWDELAY  Frat.  Vacab.  4  A  Frater  goeth  wyth  a  like 
Lisence  to  beg  for  some  Spittlehouse  or  Hospital.  i6aa 
FLETCHER  Beggars  Bush  n.  i,  And  these,  what  name  or 
title  e'er  they  bear,  Frater,  or  abram-man.  1673  R.  HiiAD 
Canting  Acad.  77  Praters  are  such,  who  with  a  Counterfeit 
Patent,  beg  for  some  Hospital  or  Spittle-house. 
3.  A  brother,  comrade.  Also  attrib. 
1794  BURNS  Bard's  Epitaph  ii,  Is  there  a  Bard  of  rustic 
song,  Who,  noteless,  steals  the  crowds  among,  O,  puss  nut 
by  !  But,  witli  a  f  rater-feeling  strong,  Here,  heave  a  sigh. 
18..  HLACKIK  Dcalfi  Colnwba  38,  I  am  come  to  bless  my 
people,  Faithful  fraters,  ere  I  die. 
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Fraternal  (/rataunal),  a.      [f.  L.  fratern-us 

$.  J  niter  brother)  +  -AL.  Ci.  F.  fralcrneQ  Of 
or  pertaining  to  brothers  or  a  brother ;  character- 
istic of  a  brother,  brotherly. 

1494  FABVAN  Chron.  v.  cxvi.  90  Hi*  vncle  ChHperich  bare 
towarde  the  sayd  Guthranus  not  very  fraternal  1  lout:.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (\V.  de  W.  1531!  170  Y1'  prayer  that  fraternall 
charite  or  brotherly  loue  commendeih  before  god.  1656 
COWLEY  Pindar.  Odes  Olympique  Ode  v,  Those  kind  pious 
glories  do  deface  The  old  Fraternal  quarrel  of  thy  Race. 
1738  GLOVER  Lconuias  u  247  Sorrows,  which  fraternal  love 
in  vain  Hath  strove  to  soothe.  1850  KINGS  LEY  Alt.  Locke 
xxxix,  The  great  new  world— new  Church  I  should  have 
said— of  enfranchised  and  fraternal  labour.  1874  L.  STEPHEN 
Hours  hi  Library  (1802)  II.  i.  8  More  than  one  modern 
writer  has  expressed  a  fraternal  afitdion  for  Addison. 

Hence  Prate'rnally  adv.t  in  a  fraternal  manner. 

1611  COTUR.,  Friiterneltemetif,  fraternally,  brotherly. 
1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1812  Kxammer  4  May  284/2  So 
fraternally  gigantick  were  his  imagination  and  his  intellect. 
iSysSvMONDsO/i.  Poets  xii.  412  Children  of  the  earth.,  the 
Greeks  loved  all  fair  and  fresh  things  of  the  open  world 
fraternally.  1882  SIR  R.  TEMPLE  Men  <$•  Women  of  My 
Time  Si.  19  The  sitting  Director,  .entreated  us.. to  think 
kindly,  even  fraternally,  regarding  the  Natives  of  India. 

Fratemalism  ifiata'inaliz'm).  rare.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ISM.]  The  slate  or  condition  of  being  fraternal. 

1893  in  J.  H.  Barrows  Par/.  Relig.  II.  1548  Having  pro- 
claimed our  fraternalism  from  this  national  housetop. 

t  Fraterna'lity.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ITY.]  [See  quot.) 

1727-36  BAUXVtfr*ttma£&,  brotherhood;  brotherliness, 
brotherly  Affection. 

Fra'ternate,  z».  U.S.  rare-*,    [f.  L.fraf erti- 
us  (see  FRATEKNAL)  +   -ATE.]     To  fraternize. 
1846  in  WORCESTER  (citing  JEFFERSON)  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Fraterna'tion.  U.S.  rare-*,  [f. prec. :  see 
-ATION.]  Fraternization. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  (citing  JEFFEKSON)  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets, 
t  Fra'terne,  a.  Obs.  rare— *.  [a.QY.fraterne, 

ad.  L.  fratern-uS)  i.  frater  brother.]     Fraternal. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  LXXXVIII.  viii,  Austyn  . .  prayed  . . 
Of  fraterne  loue  and  due  obedience,  To  helpe  hym  furth. 

Fra'ternism.   U.S.  rare~Q.  [f.'L.frdtern-us 

+  -ISM.]     Fraternization. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  (citing  JEFFERSON)  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Fraternity  (frat5-jmti).  [a.  OF.  fraternity 
ad.  L.  frdternitdt-em,  f.  frdternus  pertaining  to 
a  brother :  see  FRATERNAL  and  -ITY.J 

1.  The  relation  of  a  brother  or  of  brothers ;  bro- 
therhood. 

XGowER  Cottf.  II.  1 86  In  the  virgine,  where  he  [the 
de]  nome  Oure  flesshe  and  verray  man  become  Of 
liodely  fraternite.  1582  BENTLEY  Mon.  Matrones  ii.  22  O 
my  brother  what  fraternitie  !  O  my  child  what  delectation ! 
1659  PEARSON  Croft? (1839)  40  If  sons,  we  must  be  brethren 
to  the  only-begotten  :  but  being  he  came  not  to  do  his  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  him,  he  acknowledged 
no  fraternity  but  with  such  as  do  the  same.  1669  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  i.  i.  ii.  12  A  Phenician  Fable  touching  the 
Fraternitie  of  al  men  made  out  of  the  Earth. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fraternal  or  bro- 
therly;  brotherliness. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvi.  Hi,  Therfor  was  the  round 
table  founden  and  the  Chyualry  hath  ben  at  alle  tymes  soo 
by  the  fraternyte  whiche  was  there  that  she  myght  not  be 
ouercomen.  1598-9  E.  FORDE  Parisntits  i.  vi.  (1636)  34 
Those  Out-lawes..  continued  a  great  fraternity  amongst  them. 
1605  BACON  Adii. Leant,  n.  To  the  King  §  jsTherecannotbut 
be  a  fraternitie  in  learning  and  illumination  relating  to  that 
Paternitie  which  is  attributed  to  God.  1793  BURKE  Conduct 
of  Minority  §  35  To  substitute  the  principles  of  fraternity 
in  the  room  of  that  salutary  prejudice  called  our  Country. 
1844  THIRLWALL  Greece  VIII.  255  It  was  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, fraternity,  and  alliance.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
III.  106  Equality  and  fraternity  of  governors  and  governed. 
t  3.  A  family  of  brothers.  Obs.  rare, 
a  1635  NAUNTON  Fretgm.  Reg.  (Arb.  i  23  When  there  is  an 
ample  fraternity  of  the  bloud  Royal),  and  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Bloud.  Ibid.  40  Between  these  two  Families,  there 
was.. no  great  correspondencie  ..  there  was  a  time  when 
(both  these  Fraternities  being  met  at  Court)  there  passed 
a  challenge  between  them. 

4.  A  body  or  order  of  men  organized  for  religious 
or  devout  purposes. 

Letters  of  fraternity  :  letters  granted  by  a  convent  or  an 
order  to  its  benefactors  entitling  those  named  in  them  to 
a  share  in  the  benefits  of  its  prayers  and  good  works. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron,  u8io)  188  With  [bam]  were  J>e 
templers,  &  ber  fraternite.  1362  LANGL.  P.  Pt.  A.  vm.  179 
Thauh  thou  be  founden  in  fraternite  a-mpng  the  foure 
ordres.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Whs*  (1880)  12  %i(  bei  maken  wyues 
and  ober  wymmen  hure  sustris  hi  lettris  of  fraternite.  1401 
Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II,  29  Why  be  ye  so  bardie  to  grant  by 
letters  of  fraternitie  to  men  and  women,  that  they  shall 
have  part  and  merite  of  all  your  good  deedes?  A  1512 
FABYAN  Will  in  Chron.  Pref.  5  To  the  fraternytie  of  our 
Lady  and  seynt  Anne,  w*in  the  said  church  xiid.  1653 
H.  COGAN  tr.  Phtto's  Trav.  xxvii.  105  Like  unto  the  fra- 
ternity of  mercy  among  the  Papists,  which  onely  out  of 
charity.. do  tend  those  that  are  sick.  1703  MAUNDRELL 
Joum.  Jems.  (1732)  70  Each  Fraternity  have  their  Altars 
and  Sanctuary.  1788  PRIESTLEY  Lcct,  Hist.  iv.  xxv.  193 
In  each  mitred  abbey  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  some 
persons  of  the  fraternity  were  appointed  to  register  the 
most  considerable  events.  1851  D.  WILSON*  Preh.  Ann. 
(1863*  II.  iv.  viii.  398  The  first  recluses  and  monks  who 
established  religious  fraternities  in  Scotland. 

5.  A  body  of  men  associated  by  some  tie  or 
common  interest ;  a  company,  guild. 

£•1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  364  An  Haberdassher  and  a  Car- 
penter . .  clothed  in  o  hveree,  Of  a  soleinpne  and  greet 
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fratcrnitee.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  4  Eche  broker  o|>cr 
suster  ^l-  ben  of  \K.  fraternite  . .  schal  }eue  soinwliat  in 
maintenance  of  |>-  bretherhede.  1433  E.  E.  Wills  (1882'  95 
The  fraternyte  of  my  crafte  of  cokes.  1483  CAXTOX  Cata  2, 
I  William  Caxton..of  the  fraternyte  and  felauship  of  the 
mercerye.  1611  CORVAT  Crudities  13  This  dooth  the 
fraternity  of  the  shoemakers  carry  in  solemne  procession. 
(11674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.  xv.  §  15  Fraternities  entcr'd 
into  there  for  the  better  carrying  on  that  Plantation.  1763 
H.  WALFOLK  I'trtnc's  Anecd.  Paint.  I.  iv.  59  Their  lii-t 
charter  in  which  they  are  styled  Peyntours,  was  granted  in 
the  6th  of  Edward  IV,  but  they  had  existed  as  a  fraternity 
long  before.  1851  D.  WILSON  /'ret.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  IV.  viii. 
442  The  ancient,  .fraternity  of  Free  Masons.  1870  YEATS 
Ttchn.  Hist.  Connn.  358  Scarcely  a  town  of  importance  . . 
in  Italy  was  without  its  fraternity  of  goldsmiths. 

attrib.  1671  EVKLYN  Diary  21  Sept.,  Tdin'd  in  the  City, 
at  the  fraternity  feast  in  yron-mongers  Hall. 

6.  A  body  of  men  of  the  same  class,  occupation, 
pursuits,  etc. 

1561  AWDELAY  (title).  The  Fraternitye  of  Vacabondes. 
1653  WALTON  Angler  i.  5  Anccps.  Why  Sir,  1  pray,  of  what 
Fraternity  are  you,  that  you  are  so  angry  with  the  poor 
Otter  I  Pise.  I  am.,  a  Brother  of  the  Angle.  1686  N.  Cox 
Gentl.  Kecreal.  v.  (ed.  3)  44  Some  ignorant  Grooms,  .think 
they  are  able  to  give  Laws  to  all  their  Fraternity.  1712 
HENLEY  Spect.  No.  396  T  2  The  Fraternity  of  the  People 
called  Quakers.  1793  BURKE  Conduct  oj  Minority  §  25  The 
French  fraternity  in  that  town.  1838  Murray's  Hamibk. 
N.  Germany  91  Calais  is  one  of  those  places  where  the 
fraternity  of  couriers  have  a  station.  1858  FROUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  xv.  269  [Henry)  was.  .ardently  anxious  to  resume' 
hisplace  in  the  fraternity  of  European  sovereigns. 

Fraternization  (frsc'tainsiz^'-Jan).  [a.  F. 
fraternisation  :  see  FKATERNIZE  and  -ATION.]  The 
action  of  fraternizing  or  uniting  as  brothers,  the  state 
or  condition  of  fraternity,  fraternal  association. 

1792  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  2  They,  .give  the  kiss  of  fraterniza- 
tion to  negroes.  1827  HARE  Guesses  Ser.  i.  (1873)  31  The 
Jacobins,  in  realizing  their  system  of  fraternization,  always 
contrived  to  be  the  elder  brothers.  1851  L.  MARIOTTI  Italy 
in.  1848,  125  Something  even  approaching  to  a  fraternisa- 
tion of  the  people  with  the  dreaded  foreign  soldiery. 

trans/.  1878!'.  HARDY  Return  of  Native  I.  i,  The  ob- 
scurity in  the  air  and  the  obscurity  in  the  land  closed 
together  in  a  black  fraternisation. 

Fraternize  (fras-tainaiz,  fr^-tai-),  v-  [ad.  F. 
fraterniser,  ad.  raK&.^.fraterniz-are,  f.  fraternus, 
f,  frater  brother  :  see  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  associate  or  sympathize  with  as  a 
brother  or  as  brothers ;  to  form  a  fraternal  friendship. 

1611  COTGR.,  Fraterniser,  to  fraternize,  concurre  with, 
be  neere  vnto,  agree  as  brothers.  1807  SIR  R.  WILSON  Jrnl. 
i  July  in  Life  (1862)  II.  viii.  290  Had  Alexander  not  frater- 
nized with  Buonaparte.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  v,  Too  little  of 
a  democrat  to  fraternize  with  an  affiliated  society  of  the  sm- 
liisant  Friends  of  the  People.  1872  BAKER  Nile  Trilmt.  viii, 
We  fraternised  upon  the  spot. 

2.  trans.  To  bring  into  fraternal  association  or 
sympathy ;  to  unite  as  brothers.     Now  rare. 
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Musings  vii,  To  know  ourselves  Parts  and  proportions  of  one 
wondrous  whole  !  This  fraternizes  man.  1841  TaifsMag. 
VIII.  326  Emissaries  were  soon  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to 
fraternize  the  sable  citizens  of  all  the  French  islands.  1856 
MRS.  BROWNING  A-ur.Leigk  2  It  might  have. .  reconciled  and 
fraternised  my  soul  With  the  new  order. 

Hence  Fra'ternized  ///.  a.,  Fra  ternizing  vbl. 
sb.  and  ///.  a.  Also  Fra'temizer,  one  who  or 
that  which  fraternizes. 

1793  Trial  of  Fyshe  Palmer  46  Had  these  fraternizing 
principles  been  only  heard  in  France,  we  might  have  cared 
the  less.  1795  BURKE  Regie.  Peace'iv.  Wks.  IX.  74,  I  join 
issue  with  the  Fraternizers,  and  positively  deny  the  fact. 
1817  Ann.  Reg.  27  All  societies,  .which  extended  themselves 
by  fraternized  branches.  1837  DE  QUINCEY  in  Tail's  flag. 
IV.  72  All  Whigs.. all,  indeed,  fraternisers  with  French 
republicanism.  1858  HOGG  Life  of  S/telley  II.  463  The  love 
of  equality,  of  levelling,  and  fraternising.  1860  O.  W. 
HOLMES  Prof.  Breakf.-t.  ii,  The  grand  equalizer  and  fra- 
ternizer  is  [wine].  1880  H.  JAMES  Portr.  Lady  v,  A  gentle 
. .  old  man,  who  combined  consummate  shrewdness  with 
a  sort  of  fraternising  good  humour. 

t  Fratra'tion.  Obs.  rare-*,  [agent-n.  f.  I-. 
fratrare  expressive  of  the  swelling  of  the  breasts 
I  of  boys  at  puberty,  f.  fratr-,] 'rater  brother.] 

1666  J.  SMITH  Ponrtract  of  Old  Age  117  Inflation,  and 
Turgescency  of  the  Seminary  vessels  both  preparatory,  and 
ejaculatory  ;  commonly  called  Fratration. 

Fratriage  (fr^'triicdj  .  Laiv.  Also  fratrage. 
[ad.  med.L.  fralridg-ium,  f.  L.  fratr(i)-  brother  : 
see  -AGE.]  (See  cjuots.) 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Fratrage,  the  partition  among 
brothers  or  coheirs,  coming  to  the  same  inheritance  or 
succession  ;  also  that  part  of  the  inheritance  that  comes  to 
the  youngest  brothers.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.tFratriage, 
a  younger  brother's  inheritance. 

Fra'tricrdal,  a.  [f.  next  +  -AL.]  That  kills 
or  has  killed  his  brother ;  concerned  with  the 
slaughter  of  a  brother  or  of  brothers. 

1804  LD.  TEIGNMOUTH  Mem.  Sir  W.  Jones  (1806)  202  A 
fratricidal  war  between  the  learned.  1809  CAMPBELL  Ger- 
trude Wyoni.  vi,  Amidst  the  strife  of  fratricidal  foes.  1850 
BLACKIE  ^sc/iyliis  II.  202  All  gashed  and  gored,  by  fratri- 
cidal Wounds  they  die.  1865  KINGSLEY  fferev.  at,  Such 
a  method  would  give  rise  to  fratricidal  civil  wars. 

Fratricide  '  (fr<?''trisafd,  frse-tri-).  [a.  F. .fra- 
tricide, ad.  L.fratricida,  i.frater  brother  +  -ftdUrt : 
see  -cum  i.l  One  who  kills  his  (or  her)  brother. 

t  1450  MimirSaltiacii'itH  3955  Absolon  his  awenbrothere 
sleere ..  (for  he  a  (fratricide  U  calde.  a  1685  Bp.  WOMOCK  in 
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Southey  ComtH.-pL  Bk.  Ser.  n.  111*49)  193  l'*or  his  | Calvin'*] 
bitter  speeches  Bucer  gave  him  the  title  of  a  fratricide. 
1779  FKANKLIN  IVks.  (1889)  VI.  289  If  you  will  enable  the 
king  to  reward  those  fratricides,  you  will  establish  a  pre- 
cedent. i8ai  BYRON  Cain  in.  i,  Hence,  fratricide  !  hence- 
forth that  word  is  Cain. 

Fratricide-  (fW'triwid,  froe-tri-  -  [a.  F.  fra- 
tricide^  ad.  L.  fratrictd-iuni,  f.  frdter  brother  + 
-cidSre  :  see  -CIDE  2.]  The  action  of  killing  one's 
brother.  (In  Law  also  the  killing  of  one's  sister.) 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  3  For  the  which  fratricide  or  brother 
murthering,  he  [Cain]  was  by  the  sentence  of  Almighty 
God  publyshed  for  a  vagabond.  1687  BOYLE  Marty  rd. 
Theodora  ii.  (1703)  25  Fratricide  be  justly  listed  among  the 
blackest  crimes.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Jonrn.  Jerus.  (1721) 
134  The  Fratricide  . .  is  said  to  have  been  committed  in  this 
place.  1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Ettip.  (1865)  II.  xxi.  425  The 
stain  of  fratricide  could  never  be  entirely  wiped  away. 

fPra'truel.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  frdtruel-is, 
i.  frdter  brother.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  GZossogr.,  Fratruels  . .  brothers  children, 
cousin  Germans. 

Fratry l,  fratery  (fre'-tri,  fre'-teri).  Also  9 
fratory.  [app.  f.  FKATKII  '  +  -y .]  =  KHATEU  ' . 

1538  LELAND  /tin.  III.  no  This  John  Chinok  buildid  the 
Cloyster,  the  Dormitor,  the  Frater>'.  157*  R.  H.  tr. 
Lauatents  Ghostes  (1596)  31  The  scroll  . .  at  the  last  they 
found  in  the  fratry.  1611  COTGR.,  RtfectoitSr,  a  Refectuarie, 
or  Fratrie :  the  roome  wherein  Friers  eat  together.  1883 
Norfolk  Directory  486  The  [Grammar]  School  was  originally 
kept  in  the  fratory  of  the  Blackfriars. 

_  attrib,  1708  AlOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  v.  (1737)  18  He  led  us 
into  a.  .Refecluary,  or  Fratrie-room. 

b.  By  some  modern  writers  applied  (through 
etymological  association  with  FHATRY  2J  as  the 
name  of  a  room  in  monastic  establishments  sup- 
posed to  have  served  as  the  common-room  of  the 
'  brethren  ' ;  also  to  the  chapter-house. 

1786  W.  GILPIN  Lakes  Cumberld.  (18081  II.  xx.  95  The 
fratry,  as  it  is  called,  or  chapter-house  in  the  abbey.  1874 
E.  SHARPE  Arc/lit.  Cistercians  18  The  Fratry,  the  ordinary 
day-room  of  the  monks. 

Pra'try2.  0/>s.  exc.  Hist.  [ad.  med.L./rd/ria, 
fratreia,  i.  frdter  brother;  app.  the  word  was  mixed 
with  the  adoption  of  Gr.  <ppa-rptia,  f.  tppdrtap  guild- 
brother.  Cf.  FKIAKY.]  a.  A  fraternity,  brother- 
hood, b.  A  convent  of  friars,  friary. 

1531  TINDALE  E.rf.  Matt.  vi.  16-18  The  hypocrisye  of  the 
fratrye  wher  they  eate  but  inuisible  flesh,  a  1571  JEWEL 
On  Thtss.  (1611)  114  He  selleth  the  mercies  of  God,  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  . .  the  merits  of  his  fratries.  1581 
HAMMER  Ansm.  Jesuit's  Challenge  6 a,  Here.. the  merite 
Cell  of  orders,  Munkry,  fratry,  and  societies  is  established. 
1887  BOASE  Hist.  Oxford  68  Agnellus  of  Pisa  ..  built  a 
school  in  the  Fratry  of  Oxford. 

II  Fran  ( frau).    [Ger.]    A  married  woman,  wife. 

a  1813  A.  WILSON  Foresters  Poet.  Wks.  0846)  214  Each 
rugged  task  his  hardy  frau  partakes.  1818  Blackw.  Mag. 
III.  532  Some  half  a  score  of  Fraus  sat  round  a  table.  1880 
WEBB  Goetlic's  Faust  n.  vi,  -You  have  left  the  kettle  and 
scorched  the  frau. 

Frau,  var.  form  of  FROW. 

Fraud  (frgdl.rf.  Forms:  4-6  fraude,  frawd  e, 
4-  fraud,  [a.  Oft.  fraude,  ad.  L.  fraude-m  (frausj 
deceit,  injury.] 

1.  The  quality  or  disposition  of  being  deceitful ; 
faithlessness,  insincerity.     Now  rare. 

la  1400  Morte  Arth.  3919  Alle  for  falsede,  and  frawde. 
CI430  LVDG.  Milt.  Poems  162  Fie  doubilnesse,  fraud,  and 
collusioun.  1508  DUNBAR  Twci  mariit  want*  255,  I  semyt 
sober,  and  sueit,  et  sempill  without  fraud.  1599  SHAKS. 
Much  Ado  n.  iii.  74  The  fraud  of  men  was  euer  so. 
1671  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  408,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  fraud  in  him.  1718  HICKES&  NELSON  J.  Kettle- 
well  n.  xxvi.  128  A  Person  of  Simplicity  without  Fraud. 
1827  MACAULAV  Machiav.  Ess.  (1854)  36  Vices  . .  which  are 
the  natural  defence  of  weakness,  fraud  and  hypocrisy. 

personified.  1606  DEKKER  Sev.  Sinnes  u.  (Arb.)  21  Frawd 
wi  itrW?»fces).ishisDauShter-  'W  BURKE  J-r.Krv. 
Wks.  V.  88  Ihe  discredited  paper  securities  of  impoverished 
fraud,  and  beggared  rapine. 

2.  Criminal  deception  ;  the  using  of  false  repre- 
sentations to  obtain  an  unjust  advantage  or  to  injure 
the  rights  or  interests  of  another. 

ci33t>  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  128  In  alle  manere  cause 
he  sought  be  right  in  skille,  To  gile  no  to  fraude  wild  he 
neuer  tille.  1383  WVCLIF  Mark  x.  19  Do  no  fraude,  wor. 
schipe  thi  fadir  and  modir.  1570  B.  GOOGE  Pop.  Kingd.  I. 
(1880)  i  But  safely  keepes  that  he  hath  long,  with  frawde 
and  lying  got.  Z667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  646  To  work  in  close 


been  practised. 

b.  in  Law.  In  fraud  of,  to  the  fraud  of:  so  as 
to  defraud  ;  also,  to  the  detriment  or  hindrance  of. 
[H78  Stat  Clone.  6  Ediv.  /,  c.  M  Ou  par  collusiun  ou  par 
fraude  pur  fere  le  termer  perdre  sun  terme.  lana  B.ITTOM 
vEt  ",  "St  manere  d«  fraude.)  1590  SWINBURNE 
Jestamcnls  15,  The  condition  is  reiected.  as  being  made  in 
fraude  of  manage.  1596  SPENSER  Stale  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe) 
r.{  IhJ.samc  Statutes. .are  often .. wrested  to  the  fraud 
A  SA  ieCiV  *^S  STf"F-N  COMIH.  Laws  E>if.  (1874)  II. 
_And  shall  not  have  deposited  or  invested  in  Traud  of  his 
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t  I374CHAL-CEK  Bocth.i.  pr.  iv.  9(Cuinh.  MS.tTbe  iusiiw 
Regal  hadde  whilom  denied  hem  bothe  to  son  into  exilfor 
hir  trecheryes  and  fraudes.  c  1440  1  <»-X:  Mvst.  xxxiu.  131 
If  5e  feyne  siike  frawdis.  1526  /'//<;>•.  W-  Ov-  du  W.  1531) 
10  b,  Moo  than  a  thousande  wayes  he  hath  by  his  crattly 
fraudes  to  deceyue  man.  1691  HAH  ICLIR-E  /  "/>/«*«  317  The 
Pharisees . .  made  great  shews  of  Piet  y,  to  cover  their  fr  raiaU 
and  Rapines.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  126  F  4  Declaim- 
ing against  the  frauds  of  any  employment.  1836  J.  GILBERT 
Chr.  Atonem.  iii.  (1852)  72  The  fraud  of  imputing  guilt  to  a 
known  innocent  being.  1853  Miss  YONGE  CIWMWI  II.xxix. 
312  Most  of  the  Dauphin's  followers  gloried  in  their  suc- 
cessful fraud  and  murder. 

b.  in  Law.    Statttte  of  Frauds  :  the  statute  29 
Chas.  II,  c.  3,  by  which  written  memoranda  were 
in  many  cases  required  to  give  validity  to  a  con- 
tract. 

1678  Act  iQChas.  //,  c.  3  title,  An  Act  for  Prevention  of 
Frauds  and  Perjuries.  1765  KLACKSTONE  Comm.  i.  362  J  he 
frauds,  naturally  consequent  upon  this  provision,  .produced 
[etc.].  1827  JARMAN  Powell's-  Dcvis,-*  II.  29  Which  pre- 
vents the  statute  of  Frauds  from  being  a  bar.  1858  Lu. 
ST.  LEONARDS  Handy-bk.  Prop.  Law  vii.  38  An  instance  of 
what  is  deemed  a  sufficient  fraud  to  enable  equity  to  relieve. 

c.  1  *ious  fraud :    a  deception  practised  for  the 
furtherance  of  what  is  considered  a  good  object ; 
esp.  for  the  advancement  of  religion. 

[1563-87  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (1684)  III.  898  Their  accustomed 
lies,  which  they  term  Fraudes  pieuses,  pious  beguHings.J 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  319  There  is  too  much  cause 
to  suspect  that  there  have  been  some  Pious  Frauds  practised 
upon  these  Trismegistick  Writings.  1712  ADDISON  Spat. 
No.  419  F  5  Pious  Frauds  were  made  use  of  to  amuse  Alan- 
kind.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  in.  vii.  143  The 
pious  fraud  of  a  nurse  who  had  substituted  her  own  child 
for  the  youngest  of  the  Emperor. 

transf.  1868  LOWELL  Willows  xxi,  May  is  a  pious  fraud 
of  the  almanac,  A  ghastly  parody  of  real  Spring. 

4.  A  method  or  means  of  defrauding  or  deceiv- 
ing; a  fraudulent  contrivance  ;  in  mod.  colloq.use, 
a  spurious  or  deceptive  thing. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  35  They  had  an  happy  fraud 
against  excessive  lamentation,  by  a  common  opinion  that 
de 


7»s  y 

Odyss.  iv.  597  New  from  the  corse,  the  scaly  frauds  diffust 
Unsavoury  stench  of  oil.  178*  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  17  Not 
all . .  Can  . .  Discern  the  fraud  beneath  the  specious  lure. 
1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  III.  5  Many  persons  persisted 
in  believing  that  his  supposed  suicide  was  but  another  fraud. 
1890  L.  B.  WALPORD  Mischief  of  Monica  i,  The  whole  place 
is  a  fraud . .  we  can't  live  in  a  villa. 

b.  colloq.  of  a  person  :  One  who  u  not  what  lie 
appears  to  be;  an  impostor, a  humbug;  spec.  U.S. 
(see  quot.  1895). 

1850  DICKFNS  Reprinted  Pieces  (1866)  120  The  begging_- 
letter  writer  is  one  of  the  most  shameless  frauds  and  imposi- 
tions of  this  time.  1885  F.  R  VAN  VOORST  Without  a  Com- 
pass 12,  I  had  called  him  an  old  fraud.  1895  Standard 
Diet.,  Fraud . .  specifically  . .  a  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
declared  by  the  Postmaster-general  . .  to  be  engaged  in 
obtaining  money  by  means  of  false  or  fraudulent  pretenses, 
[etc.]  ..  and  therefore  debarred  from  obtaining  payment  of 
money-orders  or  the  delivery  of  registered  letters. 

1 5.  By  Milton  used  in  passive  sense  vas  L. 
fraus)  :  State  of  being  defrauded  or  deluded. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  643  So  glister'd  the  dire  Snake,  and 
into  fraud  Led  Eve.  1671  —  P.  R.  i.  373  To  all  his  Angels 
he  proposed  To  draw  the  proud  king  Ahab  into  fraud,  That 
he  might  fall  in  Ramoth. 

6.  Comb.,  as  ^fraud-doing  vbl.  sb. ;  ^fraud- 
wanting  adj. 

1381  WVCUF  Dan.  xi.  21  He  ..  shal  weelde  the  rewme  in 
fraude  doynge.  1600  NASHE  Summer's  Last  Will  F  4 
Fraud-wanting  honestie. 

t  Fraud,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  frauJdre,  {.fraud- : 
see  FRAUD  s/>.~\ 

1.  trans.  To  defraud,  cheat,  or  deceive  (a  person). 
'SSi  T.  WILSON  Logike  (i&o)  16  Muche  deceipt  used  to 

fraude  one  an  other.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  231  That 
Christen  folkes  should  not  lie  frauded  of  the  holie  Sacra- 
ment. 1623  COCKERAM  ii,  To  Deceiite,  Defeate  ..  Fraude, 
Defraude. 

2.  To  withhold  (something   fraudulently. 

138*  WYCLIF  7<M.  v.  4  The  hijre  of  joure  werkmen,  that 
repiden  3oure  cuntrees,  that  is  fraudid  of  ;ou.  1501  Ord. 
Crysten  AfenfVf.de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  231  If  he  hath  frauded 
&  retayned  taxes. 

8.  To  obtain  (something)  by  fraud. 

'573  TUSSER  Httsb.  Ixii.  (1878*  140  111  husbandrie  waieshas 
to  fraud  what  he  can. 

Hence  f  Fran-ding  vol.  si'.  Also  f  Pran'der, 
a  defrauder. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  54  Fraudars,  misdoars,  sortylogers, 
spousbrekars.  1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iii.  (1570)  Ciij/2  Their 
dayly  murther  and  forsing  of  women,  Frauding  of  virgins, 
pilling  of  simple  men. 

t Prauda'tion.  0/>s.—°.  \a&.\^.fraudatioti-etn, 
n.  of  action  i.fraudarc:  sec  prec.]  '  A  deceiving 
or  beguiling'  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

t  FraU'delous,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  V.fraudulttix, 
-se.]  —  FRAUDULENT. 


— ,—. —  **&"••»  "j  ""-ana  ut  .tunic  .inrui  aevice.  contrary 
to  the  plain  rule  of  common  honesty. 
3._  An  act  or  instance  of  deception,  an  artifice  by 
which  the  right  or  interest  of  another  is  injured,  a 
dishonest  trick  or  stratagem. 


I.I.  (1495)  ioi  b/a  He  shall  be  preserued  and  kepte  from  alle 
frawdelous  decepcyons. 

Hence  Frau'delonsly  adv. 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  xcvii.  (1893)  148  heading,  How  the 
vntrew  grtck  latyns  departed  fraudelously  fro  the  hoo^t. 


FRAUDULENT. 

Fraudful  'Jrg-dful  ,  a.     [f.  FRAUD  sb.  +-FUI,.] 

Full  oi  fiaud,  fraudulent,  treacherous. 

(.•1400  A^ol.  Loll.  112  pus  he  is  a  ^ef  &  fraudful  reuar. 
c  1450  HENKYSOX  Fable  Dogt  Scheipfy  Wolf$  Ane  fraudfull 
Wolf  was  juge  that  time.  1500-90  DUNBAR  Poems  xxiv.  3^ 
To  pass  out  of  this  frawdfull  fary  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng, 
x.  Ivii.  (1612)  251  By  forced  Warre  or  fraudful!  peace.  1697 
DKYUEN  Virg.  Past.  vi.  30  By  the  fraudful  God  deluded 
long,  They  now  resolve  to  have  their  promis'd  Song.  1725 
POPE  Odyss.  iv.  393  The  fraudful  horse,  c  1750  Sni  NSTUXK 
Elegies  xxiii.  ai  The  fraudful  maid  To  these  lone  hills 
directs  his  devious  way,  1860  T.  MARTIN  Horace  183 
Fraudful  Carthage  expiring  in  flame, 

Hence  Frau'dfully  adv.,  in  a  fraudful  manner. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Ba^tista  407  Til  fraudfully  scJio 
gert  pe  kinge  ..  assemble  hale  his  bame.  c  1470  HENKY 
Wallace  xi.  1056  The  ayth  he  maid;  Wallace  tcom  in  his 
will ;  Rycht  frawdfully  all  thus  schawyt  him  till,  c  1610 
SIR  J.  MELVIL  Atem.  (1735)  408  The  Chancellor  ..had  left 
out  the  Rents  of  the  Abbay  of  Dunfermling  fraudfully. 
1876  RLpSKiN/'<7rjC/«w«.  VII.  Ixxiii.  5  In  fraudfully  writing 
for  the  concealment  6T  Fraud. 

I  Frau'ditor.  Obs.  rare,  [badly  f.  FRAUDS., 
after  creditor,  etc.]  A  defrauder,  cheat. 

1553  T,  WILSOM  Rhet.  (1580)  204  You  have  so  many 
Frauditours . .  and  so  many  Deceivers  to  get  up  your  money, 
that  thei  get  all  to  themselves. 

Fraudless  ^fr§-dlt-s),a.  Kowrare.  [f.  FRAUD 
sb.  +  -LEWS.]  Free  from  fraud. 

1580  H.  UIFFORD  Gilloflffwers{\ty$  103, 1  which  saw  such 
perfect  shewes  Of  fraudlesse  fayth  in  you  appeare.  1635  J. 
HAVWARD  tr.  BiondCs  Banish  a  Virg.  64  With  a  sincere  and 
fraudlesse  intention.  1651  BENLOWES  Theoph.  xu.  \ii, 
I . .  Forgetting,  and  forgotten,  run  to  fraudlesse  swains. 

Hence  Frau  dlessly  adv.,  Fran  dlessness. 

1848  in  CRAIG  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Frau'dsman.  nonce-wd.  [f.  FIIACD  sb.  + 
MAN  ;  cf.  tradesman]  A  cheat,  a  rogue. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  White  Devill  •$  You  shall  not  easily  dis- 
cerne.  .between  a  tradesman  and  a  fraudesman. 

Fraud.ulen.Ce  (frg'duflens).  [a.  OF.  frandn- 
lence,  f.  fraudulent :  see  FRAUDULENT  and  -ENCE.] 
The  quality  or  fact  of  being  fraudulent. 

1610  HKALEV  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  801  Either  by  hib 
violence  or  his  fraudulence.  a  1716  SOUTH  Sertn.  (1737)  V. 
viii.  340  It  was  without  any  fraudulence  or  injustice  on  their 
part.  i8ia  G.  CHALMERS  Dom.  Econ.  Gt.  Brit.  229  Those 
who  -•  saw  great  imprudence,  in  many,  and  a  little  fraudu- 
lence, in  some,  1891  Law  'fifties  XC.  464/2  The  Customs 
entry  should  be  held  to  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  fraudulence 
of  the  trademark. 

Fraudulency  (fr§-di/*lensi).  *>.0bs.  [f.  next: 
see  -ENCY.]  =  prec. ;  also  an  instance  of  this. 

1630  LORD  Banians  86  The  merchants  grew  full  of  fraudu* 
lency  in  their  dealings.  1659  W.  BROUCH  Manual  p.  iv,  To 
prevent,  .all  further  fraudulencies,  He  thinks  fit  to  have  his 
Name  affixed  to  it.  1700  S.  SEWALL  Diary  18  Apr.  (1879) 
II.  ii,  I  press'd  . .  that  Cupt.  Check  ley  should  give  Daniel 
a  Deed  ;  that  so  this  Fraudulency  might  not  remain  to  be 
seen.  i79»-7  GEDDES  Crit.  Rent.  Exod.  xii.  2  (R.  Suppl.) 
The  Egyptians  were  guilty  of  inexcusable  fraudulency. 

nonce-use.  1857  Sat.  A'«'.  HI.  272/1  His  Fraudulency 
Mr.  Redpath  was  visited  by  the  Turnkey  this  morning. 

Fraudulent  (h$'ditt\€i\t)j  a.  Also  5-6  -elent. 
[a.  OF.  fraudulent^  ad.  L.  fraudulent- us ;  i.  fraud- : 
see  FRAUD  sb.  and  -ULENT.] 

1.  Guilty  of  or  addicted  to  fraud ;  that  wrongs 
another  person  by  false  representations ;  cheating, 
deceitful,  dishonest. 

c  1430  LYDC.  Min.  Poems  107  Dispoosid  of  kynde  for  to  be 
fraudulent.  1474  CAXTON  Cnesse  96  He  that  had  be  a  theef 
fraudelent  was  maad  afterward  a  trewe  prpcurour.  1509  BAR- 
CLAY Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  II.  91  Agayne  is  the  seruaunt  fals 
and  fraudelent.  a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  204  Is  God 
so  likely  to  concur  with  the  fraudulent,  the  deceitful  man, 
as  with  the  laborious,  and  religious  ?  i79_6  BP.  WATSON 
Afol.  Bible  304  Productions  . .  which  were  imposed  on  the 
world  by  fraudulent  men  as  the  writings  of  the  holy  apostles. 
1833  HT.  M  ARTINEAU  Berkeley  the  Banker  \.  viii,  Fraudulent 
or  careless  issuers  of  convertible  paper.  1858  Ln.  ST. 
LEONARDS  Handy-bk,  Prop.  Law  xxi.  163  Parliament  has 
made  fraudulent  trustees  answerable  criminally  for  their  act*. 
f  b.  Of  an  animal :  Crafty,  deceitful.  Obs. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serfenff  (1658)  676  A  Chamaeleon  is  a 
fraudulent,  ravening  and  gluttonous  Beast. 

2.  Characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature  of,  fraud  ; 
serving  the  purpose  of,  or  accomplished  by  means 
uf,  fraud. 

i4iz-»o  LVDG,  Chron.  Troyi.  iii,  He  nought  aduertith  the 
menyng  fraudulent,  c  1450  Mtrour  Saltiacionn  2923  Abner 
of  Joab  was  slayne  be  fraudulent  dissymuiling.  15*9  MOKE 
Supplic.  Sottlys  Wks.  328/2  Their  entent  is  fraudulent  and 
false.  1571  Act  13  Eliz,  c.  5  Such  guylefullcovenous  or  frau- 
dulent Devysesand  Practyses.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.  i.  iv.  15  Fraudulent  deductions,  or  inconsequent  illations. 
1771  Jittutis  Lett.  Ii.  262,  I  cannot  . .  commend  him  for 
making  patriotism  a  trade,  and  a  fraudulent  trade.  1833 
J.  HOLLAND  Manttf.  Metal  II.  288  The  detection  of  a 
fraudulent  balance.  1891  Law  Times  XC.  460/2  Induced 
by  a  fraudulent  prospectus  to  make  contracts  whereby  he 
was  damnified.  1893  SIR  J.  W.  CHITTY  in  Law  Times 
A't/.  LXVIII.  429/1  The  case  set  up  is  one  ..  of  fraudulent 
misrepresentation. 

1 3.  Path.  (After  fraudulentus  in  the  L.  transl. 
of  Avicenna).  Deceptive.  Obs. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  Tj,  The 
woundes  are  somtyme  composed  with  vnnatural  mater.. 
somtyme  vyrulent  <$r  fraudelent  venymous  fylthynes  {cum 
vlceribus  sordidis  putre/actis  $ /raudulentis].  1588  J. 
READ  Compend.  Method  ioi  This  auaileth  . .  to  all  can- 
crouse  and  fradulent  [sic]  vlcers  of  the  legges.  1615  CROOKE 
Body  of  Man  30  These  are  i/«u6on-i'«iJ^,aTa,  Bastard,  or  aj> 
Auicen  tcrmeth  them  Fraudulent  spirits. 


PBAUDULENTLY. 

f4.  used  a»  sb.    A  fraudulent  bankrupt.  Obs. 

1796  Moif.  Gulliver's  Trav.  151  A  scene  where  finiKliilents 
may  learn  to  thrive. 

Fraudulently,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -i.v  ;:.]  In 
a  fraudulent  manner,  by  fraud,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud or  deceive,  dishonestly,  wrongfully. 

1474  CAXTON  Chessc  120  Dyuerce  offycers  accuse  the  good 
pepfe  fraudulently.  1323  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxxxv. 
330  The  kyng  my  husbande . . is  taken  fraudelenlly.  1631 
GOUGE  God's  Arrows  II.  vii.  142  What  is  violently  or 
fraudulently  gotten  wilbe  lavishly  spent.  1786  BUHKK  W. 
Hastings  III.  ii.  §9  The  correspondence  concerning  which 
the  said  Hastings  hath  fraudulently  suppressed.  1858  LD. 
ST.  LEONARDS  }{andy-bk.  1'rop.  Law  v.  27  The  statement 
must  be  made  fraudulently,  that  is,  with  an  intention  to 
deceive.  1887  Tunes  26  Aug.  8/6  Deserters  and  fraudu- 
lently enlisted  men  who  have  received.. a  free  pardon. 

Fraudulentuess  ffrg-di«lentnes).  rare.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  fraudulent. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Fraught  (fr§t),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Forms: 
(V  4  frauh[t]),  4-5  fraujte,  Sc.  frawoht,  5-6  Sf. 
frauoht,  (5,  7  fraghfi.  5-  fraught,  [prob.  a. 
MDu.  or  MLG.  vracht  (also  vrec/il :  see  FREIGHT 
sb.  freight,  cargo,  charge  for  transport ;  commonly 
identified  with  OHG.  freht  sir.  fern.,  earnings  :— 
OTeut.  *fra-aihti-z,  f.  *//•«-,  FOR-  pref.l  +  *ui/iti- 
(  =  OE.  dtlil  acquisition,  property:  see  AUGHT',  f. 
root  aig- :  see  OWE.  OWN. 

The  irregular  vocalism  of  the  Du.  word  is  supposed  to  point 
to  adoption  from  Frisian.  From  Du.  or  Fris.  the  word  has 
passed  into  all  Teut.  lungs.,  Ger.  fracht,  Da.  fragt,  Sw. 
frakt ;  the  parallel  form  vrecht  has  given  rise  to  the  Rom. 
forms:  see  FREIGHT.] 

1 1.  The  hire  of  a  boat  for  the  transportation  of 
a  freight  or  cargo;  the  money  paid  for  this  ;  the 
carriage  or  transportation  of  goods,  usually  by 
water  :  =  FREIGHT  rf.  i .  Obs. 

c  '375  Sc-  Leg.  Saints,  Egipciane  482  Sad  he  :  '  ;a,  gyf 
ITOU  nas  macht  to  pay  f>ame  hi  schip  fraucht.'  *  frawcht  haf 
I  nane,  bruthyr  der.'  ^1440  Gestn  Rom.  xxiv.  90  (Harl. 
MS.)  My  fader  had  not  to  pay  to  the  maister  of  the  ship 
for  the  fraught.  1443  in  Willis  and  Clark  Cambridge  fi886) 
I.  388  For  fraught  of. .  iij  tonne  fro  London  vn  to  the  College 
at  xvj  d.  the  tonne.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  343 
In  mid  water  at  thame  he  askit  fraucht.  1560  HOLLAND 
Crt.  Vtnus  II.  684,  I  knew  not  gif  he  payit  fraucht  or  fie. 
1655  GURNALL  C/ir.  in  Arm.  xxii.  8  i  (1669)  311/1  This  is  as 
if  the  Mariners  . .  should  fill  the  ship,  and  leave  no  stowage 
for  his  goods  that  pays  the  fraught.  1662  ANN  KEITH  in  J. 
Russell  Hates  (1881)  472  For  his  fraght  be  sea,  los. 

fig.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  215  Our  souls,  .are 
safe  over  the  frith,  Christ  having  paid  the  fraught. 

Proverb.  1721  KELLY  Scot.  Prov.  318  'Tarry  Breeks  pays 
no  fraught ; '  . .  People  of  a  Trade  assist  one  another 
mutually. 

t  2.  The  cargo  or  lading  of  a  ship  :  =  FREIGHT 
sb.  2.  Obs. 

[1:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  74  Sir  Adinoth  pei  slouh, 
&  alle  bat  bei  mot  hent.  Whan  bei  had  frauh  [?  read  frauht  j 
inouh,  ageyn  tille  Ireland  went.]  a  1400  Sir  Beues  507 
(MS.  E)  Marchaundes  bai  fonde  wondyr  fale  And  solde  hym 
for  mechel  fraujjte  [MS.  A.  augte].  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5384 
pan  fild  bai  with  fraght  all  bere  fuerse  shippes.  c  1470 
HARDING  Chron.  cm.  viii,  He  had  not  to  his  fraught,  But 
fewe  persones  . .  vnslayne.  c  1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta. 
i.  i,  Bid  the  merchants  and  my  men  despatch,  And  come 
ashore,  and  see  the  fraught  discharg'd.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH 
Virginia  HI.  iv.  54  The  fraught  of  this  Ship  being  concluded 
to  be  Cedar,  .she  was  quickly  reladed.  1685  DKYOKS  Thren. 
A  ugust.  xiii,  The  Bark .  .Charg'd  with  thy  Self  and  James, 
a  doubly  Royal  fraught. 

fig.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  76  Ful  of  synne  is  my  secke ;  To 
be  preesty  wole schewe  M  frau?te,  mischipis  chargid.  1642 
MILTON  .4/i>£  i'lKccM  185 1)266  To  reade  good  Authors,  till 
the  afternoone  be  weary,  or  memory  have  his  full  fraught. 
1671  —  Samson  1075  His  habit  carries  peace,  his  brow 
defiance. .  His  fraught  we  soon  shall  know,  he  now  arrives. 

3.  transf.  A  burden,  load  ;  also  fig.    A  fraught 
of  water:  'two  pailfuls' (Jam.).  Obs.  exc.  Sc. 

1-1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  137  As  me  semyth  as  be  ! 
here  fraught,  '  ffayr  chylde,  lullay  sone  must  she  syng.  ' 
1598  FLORIO,  Soma  . .  a  fraught  or  charge  that  a  beast  doth 
carie.  1614  C.  BROOKE  Ghost  Rich.  Ill,  xii,  Shee  long'd 
to  see,  Her  burth'nous  fraught;  at  last  she  brought  forth  me. 
1640  G.  SANDYS  Chrisfs  Passion  iv.  343  The  Crosses  now 
discharged  of  their  fraught,  The  People  fled.  1773  J.  Ross 
Fratricide  (MS.)  n.  315  Having  disburden'd  of  its  fraught 
his  breast.  1775  PRATT  Liberal Of  in.  (1783)  I.  41  All  load 
this  bosom  with  a  fraught,  so  sore,  scarce  can  I  cater  for  the 
daily  food,  a  1810  TANNAHILL  Coggie  Poems  (1846)  141 
Then,  O  revere  the  coggie,  sirs  !  . .  It  warsels  care,  it  fights 
life's  fraughls.  1891  BARRIE  Little  Minister  III.  21  To 
carry  a  fraught  of  water  to  the  manse. 

4.  Comb.,  as  frattgfit  money  ;  fraught-free  adj. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  10/34  Fraught  money,  naulum.     1637 

RUTHEHI-OKD  Let.   17  Sept.  (1891)  516  To  blow  our  poor    : 
tossed  bark  over  the  water  fraught-free. 

Fraught  (fr§t),  v.   Obs.  exc.  in  pa.  pple. :  see   • 
next.     J  orms  :    5   fraght,    5-7  Sc.  frauoht,   6- 
fraught.      Pa.  t.   and   pa.  pple.    6-7   fraught, 
fraughted.      [f.  prec.  sb. ;    cf.   MDu.    vracliten, 
Ger.  frachttn,  Da.  fragte,  Svr.frakta.'] 

fl.  trans.  To  load  (a.  ship)  with  cargo:  = 
FKEIUHT  v.  \.  Obs. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  v.  15  pai  \vende  gladly  to  Cipre 
to  fraght  her  schippes  with  salt.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
1 .  30/1  Cesar  was  constreined  to  fraught  those  [ships]  that 
he  could  get  with  a  greater  burden.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Poc. 
Hit.  n.  ii.  (1810)  232  Hee  provided  a  Barke,  which  hee 
fraught  wub  Hides.  1670  R.  COKE  Disc.  Trade  30  If  we.. 
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Fraught  any  Stranger*  Ship  for  any  of  the  Trades,  it  is 
forfeit  with  all  her  G<>uds. 

t  b.  transf.  and_/?y.   Obs. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  \.  i.  126  If  after  this  command  thou 
fraught  the  Court  With  thy  vnworthinesse,  thou  dyest. 
1612  SELDEN  Drayton's  Polyolb.  v.  265  note,  His  wife  had . . 
fraughted  her  selfe  with  a  yong  one.  1637  SUCKLING 
Agfa  lira  i.  i,  I  have  so  fraught  this  Barke  with  hope,  that 
it  Dare  venture  now  in  any  storme  or  weather. 

f  c.  To  hire  ^a  vessel)  for  the  carriage  of  goods 
or  passengers.     Sc.   Obs. 

1488  -Vc.  Acts  Jas.  IV  (1814)  II.  209/1  And  >at  naine  of 
oure  souerane  lordis  liegis  tak  schippis  to  fraucht  vnder 
colour  to  defraud  oure  souerane  lord.  1568  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xlvi.  62  Scho  [my  pynnege]  will  ressaif  na  landwart 
Jok,  Thocht  he  wald  frawcht  hir  for  a  croun. 

t  2.  To  carry  or  convey  as  freight :  =  FREIGHT 
v.  2.  Sc.  Obs. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  xviii.  228  Quha  evyr  for  his 
frawcht  wald  be  For  caus  frawchtyd  owre  J>at  se.  1568 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlvi.  38  Bot,  quhair  .scho  findis  a 
fallow  fyne,  He  wilbe  frawcht  fre  for  a  souss.  1581  Sc.  Act 
fas.  Vlt  c.  120(1597)54  That  nane  of  them  conduct,  fraucht, 
nor  pilot  onie  stranger,  to  the  said  lies. 

3.  To  store,  supply,  furnish  with  (a  stock  of) ;  to 
equip.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25  Counterfet  Gods  with 
which  the  comon  errour  or  foly  of  yfl  world  fraughteth 
heaven.  1578  T.  P.  Gorgions  Gallery  Gallant  Invent.  t 
With  phrases  fine  they  fraught  This  peereles  peece.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  llrit.  ix.  iv.  §  59  His  new  Parke  at  Wood- 
stocke,  which  he  had  fraught  with  all  kinde  of  strange 
beasts.  1645  Hi'.  HALL  Remedy  Discontents  61  When  his 
better  earnings  have  fraught  his  trencher  with  a  warm,  and 
pleasing  morsell.  1878  Masque  Poets  27  All  these  vessels 
With  deadliest  poisons  had  been  fraught, 
fb.  with  a  person  as  object.  Obs. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  ii  With  what  feats  and  Artes,  he 
began  to  furnish  and  fraught  him  selfe.  1630  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Descr.  Eng.  Poetry  Wks.  11.247/2, 1  haue.  .found 
such  obseruations  as  are  fit,  With  plenitude  to  fraught 
a  barren  wit.  a  1661  FULLER  I I>'0rf fries (1840)  I.  313  So  king 
Henry  full  fraught  all  those  with  wealth  and  rewards,  whom 
he  retained  m  that  employment. 

Hence  Frairghting  vbl.  sb.  ;  Frau'ghting  ppl. 
a.,  that  forms  a  freight  or  cargo. 

1598  FLORIO,  Porto>  the  cariage,  bringing,  or  fratighting  of 
any  thing.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  \.  ii.  12  The  good  Ship,  .and 
The  fraughting  Soules  within  her. 

Fraught  (frgt),  pple.  and  ///.  a. ;  also 
fraughted.  Forms:  a.  4  frau;t,  5  fraght, 
(frawth,  7  frought),  4-  fraught  £.  6-8 
fraughted.  [pa.  pple.  of  FRAUOHT  z>.] 

1.  Of  a  vessel:  Laden.     Msof till  fraught. 

a.  13..  Coer  de  L.  2459  The  drowmound  was  so  hevy 
fraught  That  unethe  myght  it  saylen  aught.  1486  Bk.  St. 
Albans  Lj,  A  shippe  fraght  full  of  hawkis.  1:1572  GAS- 
COIGNE  Fruites  Warrecv\\.  Wks.  (1587)  136  The  ships  retire 
wyth  riches  full  yfraught.  1666  Land.  Gaz.  No.  106/1  Smaller 
Vessels  that  lay  fraught  for  the  Streights.  1756  FOOTE  Eng. 

Ey,      n •_    T» i        /-v.._    «__»_ e!f- t..-f_T,.i_     ^_tT_- 

hom 

bark  of  cane  Fraught  for  some  prc 

ft-  1563  SACKVILLE  Induct.  Mirr.  Mag.  Ixxi,  And  furth 
we  launch  ful  fraughted  to  the  brinke.  1623  BINGMAM 
Xenophon  113  In  the  meane  time  came  a  Ship  from  Heraclea 
fraughted  with  Barley-meale.  1668  Land.  Gaz.  No.  261/2 
The  ships  are  said  to  be  richly  fraughted. 

2.  transf.    Stored,    supplied,    furnished,    filled, 
equipped  with. 

«.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  313  This  River 
.  .was  fraught  with  these  strong  and  serviceable  ships. 
1595  SPENSER  Hymn  f/earenly  Beauty  xxxii,  That  all 
the  world  shold  with  his  rimes  be  fraught !  1605  BACON 
Adv.  Learn,  i.iv.  §  10  The  writings  of  Plinius.  .being  fraught 
with  much  fabulous  matter.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym. 
137  The  Scarborough  and  Malton  water  are  better  fraught 
and  more  richly  laden  with  its  Minerals.  1671  MILTON  P.  R. 
in.  336  And  Waggons  fraught  with  Utensils  of  War.  1786 
MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  7  Nov.,  The  little  princess  had 
excited  her  curiosity  by  the  full-fraught  pincushion.  1801 
SOUTH  KY  Thalaba\.  hi,  A  desert  Pelican ..  now,  ret  urn 'd 
from  distant  flight,  Fraught  with  the  river-stream,  Her  load 
of  water  had  disburthen'd  there.  1812  CRABBE  Talcs,  Pro- 
crastination 175  A  silver  urn  with  curious  work  was  fraught. 

£•  *574  tr-  Marlorat's  Apocalips  32  In  these  dayes,  when 
the  worlde  is  fraughted  with  so  manye  varieties.  1612 
BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  176  For  this  matter  of  Theames  it  is 
fraughted  full  of  the  graue  testimonies.  1631  Raleigh's 
Ghost  165  All  the  books  of  the  Prophets  are  even  fraughted 
and  stored  with  such  predictions. 
b.  of  a  person  or  his  attributes. 

a.  ?i4..  Cast.  Perseverance  94  in  Eng.  Miracle  Plays 
(1890)  67  With  ryche  rentes  thou  schalt  be  frawth.  c  1530  H. 
RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  312  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  90  Or  thou 
must  take  it  [payne]  in  thy  age,  or  be  fraught  full  of  vyce. 
1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  iv.  241,  I  would  you  would  make  vse  of 
your  good  wisedome  (Whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught). 
1704  SWIFT  Mech.  Operat.  Spirit,  A  large  Memory,  plenti- 
fully fraught  with  Theological  Polysyllables.  1803  S.  PEGGE 
A  need.  Eng.  Lang.  86  [HeJ  returned  to  Oxford  full  fraught 
with  Greek. 

ft.  ^1541  WYATT  Poet.  Wks.  11861)  148  My  heart  above 
the  brink  is  fraughted  full  of  pain.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald. 
Irtl  in  Holinshed  II.  145/1  The  said  Jawiers ..  thought 
themselues  so  well  fraughted  with  knowledge  in  the  laws. 
1647  A.  Ross  Myst.  Poet.  xiv.  (1675)  367  Such  a  father  is 
fraughted  with  more  griefs  than  Pandora's  box  was  with 
mischiefs.  1798  Missionary  Mag.  No.  24.  224  From  these 
retreats,  he  often  returned  fraughted  with  light. 

3.  fig.  Fraught  with  :  a.  attended  with,  carrying 
with  it  as  an  attribute,  accompaniment,  etc. ;   b. 
'  big*  with  the  promise  or  menace  of;  destined  to 
produce. 


FRAY. 


6  FILMING  Panvpl,  Epist.  178  Such  thingcs  a~->  b».c 
and  fraught  with  difficulties.  1650'!'.  B.  Worcester's 


_         1576  FILMING 
intricate  and  fraught 

.  It  would  in  charity  i  with  .which  it  wa-,  so  fully 
fraught)  do  no  less.  1755  YOUNG  Centaur  vi.  \V'ks.  1757 
IV.  280  Liberty,  fraught  with  blessings  a->  it  is,  when 
unabused,  has,  perhaps,  been  abused  to  our  destruction. 
1840  H.  AINSWOHTH  Tower  of  Lond.  11864)  70  This  measure, 
which,  by  your  own  admission,  is  fraught  with  danger.  1869 
LECKY  Europ.  Mot:  I.  i.  14^  Every  event  is  therefore 
fraught  with  a  moral  import. 

&.  1578  Chr.  Pray?rs  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  485  This 
life  of  ours  is  fraughted  with  adversities.  1643  WITHER 
Campo  Musx  j  Those  tedious  Declarations,  Which  with 
more  Wit  then  Truth,  full  fraughted  came. 

Fraughtage  (frg-ted^).  arch.    [f.  FRAUGHT  v. 

+  -AGK.J 

fl.  *=  FREIGHTAGE  i.  Obs. 

1442  in  Willis  and  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  386  For 
fraughtage  of  x  tonne  .  .  fro  London  vn  to  y  College  at  xvj  d. 
the  tonne. 

2.   ^FREIGHTAGE  2,  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  i.  87  Our  fraughtage  sir,  I  hati' 
conuei'd  aboord.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  En%.  \\.  Wks.  (1851) 
38  Broader  likewise  they  were  made,  for  the  better  trans- 
porting of  Horses,  and  alt  other  fraughtage.  1817  Btackw. 
Mag.  I.  153  Deep-loaded  to  the  wale  with  fraughtage  rich. 
1882  SWINBURNE  Tristram  of  Lyoncsse  154  But  as  a  mer- 
chant's laden  be  the  bark  With  royal  ware  for  fraughtage. 
fig.  1615  JACKSON  Creed  iv.  HI.  vii.  §6  Now  where  the 
fraughtage,  or  furniture  of  life  is  precious. 

t  &.  The  process  of  lading  a  vessel.  Obs. 

1683  Brit.  Spec,  84  Caesar  .  .  ordering  them  [the  Ships]  to 
be  low-built  for  the  easier  Fraughtage,  and  better  haling 
ashore. 

t  Frau'ghtsman.  Sc.  Obs.  In  5  frauchtis- 
man.  [f.  fraughfst  genitive  of  FRAUGHT  sb.  + 
MAN.]  A  freighter. 

1482  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  Iff  (18141  II.  178/2  Andt  this  to  be 
serchit  be  J>e  officiaris  of  }>e  burgh,  and  the  heid  frauchtis- 
men  of  |>e  schip. 

II  Fraulem  (froi-lain).  [Ger.  ;  dim.  of  FRAU 
lady,  *  Mrs'.]  A  young  lady,  *  miss*.  Often  ap- 
plied in  England  to  German  governesses. 

a  1689  ETHEREDGE  Poems  Wks.  (1888)  378  Now  sparkling 
in  the  Fraulein's  hair.  1883  Miss  BRAUDON  Golden  Caff  \t 
The  placid  voice  of  the  Fraulein  demonstrating  to  Misb 
Mullins  that,  -ten  words  out  uf  every  twenty  were  wrong. 

Fraunch,  fraunge  :  see  FBAKCH  v. 

Fraward,  -wart,  obs.  and  Sc.  f.  FROWARD  a. 

Frawn  (fr§n).  Also  8  fraghan,  9frauchan. 
frughan.  [a.  Ir.  fraochan.']  The  Irish  popular 
name  of  the  BILBERKY. 

17*6  THRELKELO  Synopsis  Stirp.  f/z6ertt.t  Vaccinia  nigrn 
vtt/gtirta./rhey  grow  in  wet  boggy  Ground  ..  the  poor 
Women  gather  them  in  Autumn  and  cry  them  about  the 
streets  of  Dublin  by  the  Name  of  Fraghan.  1850  W.  S. 
COLEMAN  Woodland$(  1  862)92  By  the  Irish  they  [Bilberries) 
are  called  '  Frawns'.  1878  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n. 
s.v.,  Frughans,  V  actinium  Myrtillus.  .The  old  Irish  name, 

t  Fra-xate,  v.  Obs.~  °  [f.  'L.fraxare^  *  vigiliam 
circuire  '  (Festus)  :  see  -ATE.]  (See  quot.) 

1623  COCKEKAM,  Fraxate>  to  goe  view  the  watch. 

Fraxetin  (frse'ksetin).  Chem.  A  substance 
obtained  along  with  glucose  by  digesting  fraxin 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

1864  in  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  1889  Watts'  Diet.  Chem., 
Fraxetin  Cm  Hg  Os.  .occurring  in  horse-chestnut  bark. 

Fraxin  (frae-ksin:.  Chem.  [f.  L./rax^mus)  ash 
+  -IN.]  (See  quot.) 

1864  in  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  1889  Watts*  Diet.  Chem., 
Fraxin  CIB  His  Oio.  .A  substance  occurring  in  the  bark  of 
the  common  ash,  and  also,  together  with  ;usculin,  in  the  bark 
of  the  horse-chestnut. 

Fraxine'lla.  Also  7-8  fraxinel(l.  [mod.Lat., 
dim.  of  L.  fraxinus  ash.  Cf.  F.  fraxinelle^\  A 
name  for  cultivated  species  of  dittany,  esp.  Die- 
tamnus  fiiaxinella. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  £1729)  205  May  .  .  Flowers  in 
Prime  or  yet  lasting.  .  Digitalis,  Fraxinella.  1688  R.  HOI.ME 
Armoury  n.  100  Solomons  Seal,  of  some  called  St.  Johns 
Seal.  .or  Fraxinell.  1712  tr.  Pomefs  Hist.  Drugs  I.  41 
White  Dittany  or  Fraxinella.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village 
Ser.  i.  (1863)  122  Old-fashioned  durable  flowers,  jessamine, 
honeysuckle,  and  the  high-scented  fraxinella. 

attrib.  1892  SYMONDS  in  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Aug.  3/1  Amidst 
the  fraxinella  bushes  and  the  chestnut  copse. 

Fray  (fri?i),  sb.\  Also  6  frai(e,  7  frey.  [aphetic 
f,  AFFRAY,  EFFKAY.  Cf.  FRAY  v.1] 

1.  A  feeling  of  fear  ;  alarm,  fright,  terror.  Also 
in  phrase  to  take  a  or  the  fray.  Cf.  AFFRAY  sb.  2. 
Obs.  exc.  Sf. 

c  1340  Cursor  ftl.  4775  (Trin.*  Whenne  iacob  was  moost  in 
fray  God  him  coumfortide.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
xvi.  xxix.  (Tollem.  MS.\  It  [the  stone  CrisolitusJ  ..  helpe|> 
ny^te  frayes  and  dredes.  1433-50  tr.  Iligden  (Rolls)  I.  243 
That  theire  hertes  scholde  not  be  in  fray  or  feere  to  beholde 
bloode.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xi.  xii.  51  Al  suddanly  the 
Latynis  tuke  ane  fray  .  .  and  fled  away.  1550-66  Hist. 
Estate  Scot,  in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  61  The  Friers  take- 
ing  the  fray  —  began  e  to  dispose  the  best  of  their  goods. 
a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Sonn.  viii,  Nor  shepherd  hastes 
(when  frays  of  wolves  arise)  So  fast  to  fold.  1699  DAMPIEK 
Voy.  II.  i.  148  Thus  that  Fray  was  over,  and  we  came  ashore 
again  :  recovered  of  the  fright  we  had  been  in.  1819  W. 
TENNANT  Papistry  Storm*d(\fa7)  157  Whan  the  hail  Helles- 
pont rebound!  t  And  ky  on  Ida's  taps  confound!  t  Ran  down 
the  hills  for  fray. 

f2.  An  assault,  attack.     Cf.  AFFRAY  sb.  i.   Obs. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  14  Thou  woldist  bleede  for  mannis 
nede,   And    suffre    manye    a    feerdful   fray.       1432-50    ti. 
cn  tRolU)  II.  95  Hamfarc,  bat  is,  a  fray  made  in  an 


PRAY. 

howse.  c  1575  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  300  After  that 
Crampton  had  maid  a  fraye  of  the  said  Martyn,  one  Robert 
Johnson  cauld  for  the  constable,  to  carry  them  to  the  stoks. 
3.  A  disturbance,  esp.  one  caused  by  fighting ;  a 
noisy  quarrel,  a  brawl ;  a  light,  skirmish,  conflict. 
[1382  Dvrh.  Halm.  Rolls  (Surtees)  171  De  quodam  fray 
in  campo  de  Walleshond  per  homines  de  Tynnemouth  ad 
effusionem  sanguinis.]  c  1430  Chron.  1  'Hod.  105  And  alt  |>e 
ladyes..Of  pis  grete  fraye  be  wheche  J>ye  sie  and  herden, 
weren  Sore  agast.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  frroiss.  I.  xvL  16 
There  began  a  great  fraye  bitwene  some  of  the  gromes  and 
pages  of  the  strangers,  and  of  the  archers  of  I  nglande.  1609 
ROWLANDS  Knciue  of  Clublies  3  Fleete-street  fraies,  when 
Prentices  With  Clubs  did  knocke  thee  downe.  1698  FRYER 
E.  Iniiia  $  P.  46  The  Vice-Admiral . .  left  not  off  till  Night 
parted  the  Fray.  1799  NELSON  12  Sept.  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
IV.  ii  The  Turks  are  returned  to  Constantinople  having 
had  a  fray  with  the  Sicilians.  1839  THIRLWALL  Greece  VI. 
157  He  immediately  charged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray. 
1878  BAVNE  Purit.  Rev.  iv.  126  They  were  always  eager 
for  the  fray. 

Pro-verb,    a  1631  DONNE  Serm.  xl.  (Alford)  306  The  first 
blow  makos  the  Wrong,  but  the  second  makes  the  Fray.  1676 
HALE  Contempt,  i.  242  It  is  a  true  Proverb,  It  is  the  second 
blow  makes  the  fray. 
b.  transf.  (esp.  '  a  war  of  words '). 
1703  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Clir.  in.  n.  i.  (1852)  356  That  fray 
between  that  Bishop,  and  Laud,  the  Bishop  of  London. 
1851  BRIGHT  Sp.  Eccles.  Titles  Bill  12  May,  The  noble  Lord 
.  .commenced  the  fray  by  his  celebrated  letter.     1884  RITA 
Virienne  n.  iv,  I'll  wait  and  see  you  adorned  for  the  fray. 
•)•  C.  A  din,  noise,  stir.  Obs. 


Armes,  the  Bells  ringing  . .  people  shouting,  and  Drummes 
beating.  .1  asked  him  what  the  fray  was? 

1 4.   To  stand  at  fray  :  to  '  show  fight '.  Obs. 

1737  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Badger-hunting,  If  the 
Hounds .  .undertake  the  Chase  before  he  Earths,  he  will  then 
stand  at  fray,  like  a  Bear,  and  make  most  incomparableSport. 

5.  Comb.,  asfray-tnaker,  -making. 

1533  Act  5^-6  Edw.  VI,  c.  4  §  3  They  may  be  known  as 
•Fray-makers  and  Fighters.  1643  PRYNNE  SOP.  Power 
Parl.  iv.  28  Constables  may  by  the  Law  . .  imprison  peace- 
breakers,  fray-makers,  riotors,  and  others.  1884  A.  GRIFFITHS 
Chron.  Navgatc  I.  vi.  233  Any  church  brawler  . .  might  be 
branded  with  the  letter  F,  as  a  fraymaker  and  fighter. 
a  1553  UDALL  R  oyster  D.  i.  i.  (Arb.)  12  All  the  day  long  is 
he  facing  and  crakmg  Of  his  great  actes  in  fighting  and 
fraymaking. 

b.  Special  comb.,  as  t  fray-bell,  an  alarm-bell 
formerly  sounded  on  the  occasion  of  a  tumult. 
Also  (perh.  f.  the  verb-stem) ;  f  fray-boggard,  a 
scarecrow ;  fray -bug,  an  object  of  fear  j  a  bogy, 
spectre  (whence  fray-t>ug\b.  trans.,  to  scare  as  with 
a  fray-bug ;  to  terrify). 

1864  J.  RAINE  Priory  of  Hexham  I.  p.  CXxiv,  The 
common-bell  beginning  to  peal ;  and  then  the  great  'fray- 
bell  of  the  monastery  boomed  in  answer.  1535  COVERDALE 
baruch.  vi.  69  Like  as  a  *frayboggarde  in  a  garden  off 
Cucumbers  kepeth  nothinge,  euen  so  are  their  goddes  of 
wod,  of  syluer  &  golde.  1555  SAUNBERS  in  Foxe  A.  *  M. 
(1563)  1043/2  Howe  lothe  is  this  loyteryng  sluggard  to  passe 
foorth  in  Goddes  pathe.  It  fantasyeth  forsooth  much  feare 
of  *fray  bugges.  1593  STUBBES  Motive  Good  M,.  123  The 
brochmgof  this  fraibugge  or  scar-crow  [Purgatory]  1671  S 
CLARKE  Mirr.  Saints  «f  Sinn.  (ed.  4)  I.  485  Event  proveth 
that  these  are  no  Fray-Bugs.  1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n. 
Conclusion  (1550)  n8  They  "fraybugged  them  with  the 
tnunderboltes  of  their  excommunycacyons. 

Fray,  sb?  [f.FHAYz,.2]  The  result  of  fraying ; 
a  frayed  place. 

1630  MIDDLETON  Chaste  Maid  i.  i,  Your  purest  Lawnes 
haue    Frayes,   and    Can.brickes    Brackes.      ,648    HERKICK 
Hesper.  91     Tis  hke  a  Lawnie-Firmament  as  yet  Quite 
dispossest  of  either  fray  or  fret. 
Fray  (tip),  z>.i  [aphetic  f.  AFFRAY,  Ef  PRAY  v  ] 
I.  trans.    To    affect    with    fear,    make    afraid, 
frighten.     Cf.  AFKKAY  v.  2.  06s.  exc.  poet. 

ai3g°<  I33°[see  FRAYED///.  a.\  \-±..E.E.  Allit.  f.B 
1553  toral  tut  frayes  my  nesche  )>e  fyngres  so  grymme. 
M..  Sir  Beues  2396  (MS.  M.)  The  dragon  kest  vp  a  yelle 
That  it  wolde  haue  frayed  the  deuyl  of  hel.  1531  T.NDALE 
**  *  *  , <IS37)  '4  Th»'- -we  shulde  exalte  our  selues 
ouer  you  ..frayenge  you  with  the  bugge  of  excommuni- 
?fy°"'  ,  l6°JTBp-  w-  BARLOW  Confer.  Hampton  Ctt.  in 
khan!  l'72l)  J54  A  Puritan  >s  a  Protestant  fray'd  out  of 
nis  Wits.  1743  SHENSTONE  Sc/ioolmistress  149  And  other 

ferfsls?  8aHfUf  SPr!f  iihe  'frays'    I83»  )'  ^St.fl". 
%L  R^,S!"e  f"5yed  't.e  mo"?ters  with  nis  bugle's  sound. 


'"S  they  ttemselv 


did  fere 


..«j  ^*^,y  urtwK  irom  tne  perch.     1867  MAMMfMn  «-..      » 
^^^S^£"M^^t0"*'"^^^ 
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b.  simply.  To  drive  away,  disperse. 
1635  OUARLES  Etitil.  i.  xiv.  (1718)  57  Thy  light  will  fray 

These  horrid  mists.      1655  H.    VAUGHAN  -SY/c.r  .Scint.   n. 

llcatlt  (1858)  205  Thy  shades  . .  Which  his  first  looks  will 

quickly  fray. 

1 3.  intr.  To  be  afraid  or  frightened ;  to  fear.   Obs. 
a  1539  SKELTON  Image  Ifypocr.  509  Yow  fray  not  of  his 

rod.     1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  606  Thai  had  no  caus  to 

dreid  Nur  }it  to  fray.      1638  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  (1775*  I.  80 

This  and  the  convoy  of  it  make  us  tremble  for  fear  of 

division.  .Thir  thingis  make  us  fray. 
f4.  trans.  To  assault,  attack,  or  make  an  attack 

upon ;  to  attack  and  drive  off;  rarely  to  make  a 

raid  on  (a  place).  Obs. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5237  The  grekys  . .  segh  the  kyng  . . 

With  fele  folke  vppon  fote  bat  horn  fray  wold,    a  1440  Sir 

Degrev.  237  Thus  the  forest  they  fray,  Hertus  bade  at  abey. 

c  1575  Durham  r>epos.  (Surteesj  286  Neither  this  examinatc 

nor  his  brother,  .ever  did  lay  in  wayt  nor  frayd  off  the  sail 

Sir  Richard  Mylner. 
5.  intr.  To  make  a  disturbance  ;  to  quarrel  or 

fight.     Also,  to  make  an  attack  upon.     To  fray 
it  out :  to  settle  by  fighting.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

c  1460  Tovmeley  Myst.  (Surtees)  147  Why  shuld  we  fray 
1465  Paston  Lett.  No.  512  II.  205  My  Lord  of  Sufiblks  mer 
.  .fray  uppon  us,  this  dayly.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  IV.  Ixxi 
11811)  50  Conan  Meridok  with  a  certayne  of  knyghtes  of  his 
affynyte,  was  purposed  to  haue  frayed  with  thesayd  Maximus 
and  to  haue  distressed  hym.  1566  DRANT  Horace's  Sat.  ill. 
Bvb,  For  fpode  and  harboure  gan  they  fray,  .with  clubbes. 
1570  Song  in  Ii  'it  ff  Set.  etc.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  oo  The  sonne  is 
up  with  hys  bryght  beames,  As  thoughe  he  woolde  with 
the  now  fraye,  And  bete  the  up  out  of  thy  dreames.  1657 
HOWELL  Londinop.  337  A  gaol,  .for  such  as  should  brabble, 
fray,  or  break  the  peace.  1889  Univ.  Rn'.  Sept.  38  Sooner 
than  fray  it  out  thou  wouldst  retire. 

Hence  Praying  vbl.  sl>.  and  ppl.  a. 

c  1450  Merlin  339  Arthur  was  also  fallen  to  grounde  with 
the  frayinge  that  the!  hurteled  to-geder.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Erastn.  Par.  John  x.  i  They  doe  their  endeuour  to  mayn- 
teyn  their  tyrannic  with  dlsceytes,  frayinges,  wiles  (etc.]. 
1563  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  «r  F.pigr.  (1867)  194  Of  fraying  of 
babes.  1577  HANMER  Anc.  F.ccl.  Hist.  (1619)  394  But  only 
avoideth  this  clause,  .as  a  fraying  ghost. 

Fray  (fr?),  z/,2   [ad.  Y.frayer-.-Oy.freiier  to 
mb:-L.  fricdre  :  see  FRICTION.] 
I.  To  rub ;  to  come  into  collision. 

1.  intr.  Of  deer:  (see  quot.  1756).     Also  trans. 
in  to  fray  their  heads. 

1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  69  The  old  harts  do  fray  their 
heads  upon  the  yong  trees.  1583  STANYHURST  sEneis  i. 
(Arb.)  23  Chiefe  stags  vpbearing  croches  high  from  the 
anther  hauled  On  trees  stronglye  fraying.  1756  WHALLEY 
Notes  on  B.  Jonson's  Wks.  V.  103  A  deer  is  said  to  fray 
her  head  when  she  rubs  it  against  a  tree  to  renew  it.  1884 
JEFKERIFJ;  RedDeerm.  112  Towards  the  end  of  July— they 
are  then  fraying,  rubbing  the  velvet  off  their  new  horns 
against  the  trees. 

2.  trans.  To  rub  away,  wear  through  by  rubbing  ; 
to  ravel  out  the  edge  or  end  of  (something  woven 
or  twisted)  ;    occasionally,  to  chafe  or  irritate  by 
friction. 

1710  STEELE  Toiler  No.  245  ?  2  Four  striped  Muslin 
Night-Rails  very  little  frayed.  1737  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet. 
•j-,v-  Clear  Starching,  Pull  out  your  pinner,  holding  it  by  the 
i'.dgmg,  with  dry  and  clean  hands  lest  you  fray  it.  1840 

r*l*-.*r.i...  /17J  /"       C-I.-A  .-      Til  1       ..J 

:h 

b 

-yv-.-i  "«"»"*»»  AH,  int  ucijuciii  swuru-iim  nau  so  I  rayed 

his  glove.     1884  J.  F.  GOODHART  Dis.  Cliildr.  iv.  (1891)  77 
1  he  polypus  [should  be]  hooked  down,  and  its  pedicle  frayed 
through  with  the  nail  [of  the  finger). 
Jig.     1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect.  II.  i  The  stage  coach., 
got  into  the  ravel  of  traffic  frayed  out  about  the  Cross  Keys. 

b.  intr.  Of  material :    To   become   frayed,  to 
ravel  out.     Also  with  out. 

1731  BAILEY  s.v.,  To  fray,  to  fret  as  Cloth  does  by  Rub- 
bing.  1798  JANE  AUSTEN  Nortkang.  Abb.  ,1833)  I.  Hi.  14, 
I  do  not  think  it  will  wash  well ;  I  am  afraid  it  will  fray. 

c.  To  rub  against. 

1884  JEFFERIES  Red  Deer  ii.  29  Dry  dark  heather  con- 
tinually  fraying  against  my  knees. 

1 3.  trans.  To  bruise.     Also,  to  deflower.  Obi. 

c  1460  Play  Sacram.  455  And  w'  ow'  strokys  we  shalle 
tray  hym las  he  was  on  y»  rode.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met. 
ix.  (1593)  220  Whom  being  then  no  maid  (For  why  the  God 
of  Delos  and  of  Delphos  had  her  fraid). 

1 4.  intr.  To  clash,  come  into  collision.   Obs. 

c  1450  Merlin  594  Tber  myght  a  man  haue  sein  . .  many  a 
shafte  and  shelde  frayen  to-geder.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg 
424,2  Whan  he  sawe..how  therthe  onelye  by  frayene  of  his 
slaffe  was  dyched  aboute. 

II.  5.  [A  recent  adoption  from  Fr.]  trans. 
lo  clear,  cut  through,  force  (a  path,  way\ 

1849  E-  E.  NAWER  Excurs.  S.  Africa  II.  81  The  narrow 
thorny  paths,  frayed  by  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros. 
1869  BARING-GOULD  Origin  Relig.  Belief  (i^ft)  I.  vii.  135 
Man  had  to  fray  his  road  through  a  wilderness  of  fable  before 
he  could  reach  the  truth. 

Hence  Praying  vbl.  sb. 

J37S  BARBOUR  Bruce  x.  653  Thai . .  Herd  bath  stering,  and 
ek  spekmg,  And  [alswa  fraying]  of  armyng. 

t  Fray,  z>.3  Obs.  rare,  [short  f.  DEFRAY  v  1 
traits.  1  o  defray ;  also  absol. 

1450  Plumpton  Corr.  39  Nothing  will  they  pay,  without 
your  said  tenants  will  fray  with  them.  1631  MASSINGF.K 
Emperor  East  IV  iv,  The  charge  of  my  most  curious  and 
»Sedg  "ts  ycd'  -1  sha"  ^knowledge  myself  amply 

t  Tray,  v.*  0/>s.  trans.  ?  To  fry.  Also  absol. 
.  c  1450  Two  Cookery.bks.  it.  89  Caste  hem  and  the  oynonb 
into  bat  potte  with  the  drawen  pesen,  and  late  hem  boile 


FBAYNE. 

togidre.  -And  then  take  faireoile  and  fray.  1558-68  WAKDK 
tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  28  a,  Havyng  frayed  and  consumed  it  in 
hote  water,  give  it  to  the  woman  to  drinke. 

Hence  t  Prayed  ///.  a. 

c  1450  Tu<o  Cookery-bits,  n.  93  Take  figges  . .  and  cast  a 
litull  fraied  oyle  there-to. 

Pray,  obs.  f.  and  Sc.  var.  of/ra,  Fuo. 

Frayed  (ftv'd),///.  a.'  arch.  [f.  FRAY  ».i  + 
-ED1.]  (The  pple.  passing  into///,  a.)  Afraid, 
frightened. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5814  A  neddir  it  was,  and  he  was  fraid. 
1330  [see  AFRAID  ij.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  580  The 
fute  men.  .On  frayt  folk  set  strakissad  and  sayr.  1533  l.i,. 
BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  clxix.  206  All  the  countre  was  so  frayed, 
that  euery  man  drue  to  the  fortresses,  a  1555  LYNDLSAY 
Tragedy  185  Be  sey  and  land  sic  reif  without  releif,  Quhilk 


_    .  Q.  Neighb. 

xii.  (1878)  238  With  a^urve  in  her  form  like  the  neck  of  a 
frayed  horse. 

Proverb.  1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices  i.  (1540)  36 
More  frayde  than  hurte.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867) 
9  He  shall  let  fall  all,  And  be  more  fraid  then  hurt. 

b.  quasi-.?*,  in  phr.  for  fraiil-  for  fear.  (Cf. 
FEKIJ  sb.*) 

153*  GRAY  in  Stale  P.  Hen.  /'///,  II.  355  Duetie  to  my 
Maister,  and  force,  constraynyth  me  therto,  for  frayd  of 
worse  to  comme  herafter.  1889  N.  \V.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v., 
/•  'or fraid. . '  for  fear '. 

Hence  Prayedly  adv.,  Fray  edness. 

1530  PALSGR.  222/2  Fraydnesse,  esmoy.  1560  HOLLAND 
Crt.  I  "cnus  n  347  All  for  frayitnes  he  fell  in  extasie.  1570 
Henry's  Wallace  iv.  244  Frayitlie  [MS.  ferdely]  thai  rais, 
that  war  in  to  thai  waynis. 

Frayed  (tV"d),///.  a:-*  [f.  FBAY  z/.2  +  -ED  ).] 
Rubbed,  worn  by  rubbing,  ravelled  out.  Also 
with  out. 

1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  iii,  The  ivy  twigs  were  torn 
and  fray'd.  18x4  LANDOR  Johnson  ff  Tooke  Wks.  1846  I. 
'SSA  The  leather  . .  will  look  queerly  in  its  patches  on  the 


107  Not  good  it  is  to  harp  on  the  frayed  string.  1884 
Western  Daily  Press  2}  Apr.  7/5  The  front  of  the  bonnet 
is  composed  of  frayed  -silk.  1889  John  Bull  2  Mar.  149/3 
The  satin  train  had  a  thick  ruche  of  frayed-out  silk  border- 
ing it  all  round. 

fig.  1896  Daily  News  n  June  3/1  This  novelty  is  getting 
just  a  trifle  frayed  at  the  edges. 

Hence  rrayedness,  frayed  condition. 

1893  Casseirs  Fain.  Mag.  June  500/2  He  hands  over  [the 
rope]  to  us  in  all  its  frayedness. 

tFrayer.  Obs.  [f.  FRAYZ/.I  +  -ERI.]    a.  One 

who  frightens  away.  b.  One  who  makes  a  dis- 
turbance ;  a  fighter,  rioter. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  583  Both  frayers  were  taken  & 
brought  vnto  the  countour  in  the  Pultry.  1543  BECON 
Policy  WarViVs,.  1564  I.  143  They  be  the  aungels  of  God 
.  .  the  exhorters  vnto  vertue,  the  frayers  away  from  vice,  £c. 

Fraying  (W'irj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  FRAY  v.'-] 

1.  Ot  a  deer  :  The  action  of  the  vb.  FRAY.  Also 
that  which  is  rubbed  off  in  fraying  ;  '  peel  '. 

1576  TURBERV.  Vencric  243  Then  he  rubbeth  of  that  pyll 
and  that  is  called  fraying  of  his  head.  1637  B.  JoNSON-SVirf 
Shepk.  i.  ii,  For  by  his  Slot,  his  Entries,  and  his  Port,  His 
Frayings,  Fewmets,  he  doth  promise  Sport.  183$  SCOTT 
Betrothed  xvii,  To  track  mischief  from  light  words,  as  I 
would  find  a  buck  from  his  frayings. 

b.  Comb.  :  fraying-post,  f  -stock,  the  tree  or 
other  object  against  which  a  deer  frays. 

1674  N.  Cox  GtHtl.  Recreat.  i.  (1677)  68  All  Stags  as  they 
are  uurnish'd,  beat  their  Heads  dry  against  some  Tree  or 
other,  which^is  called  their  *Fraying-post.  1884  JEFFERIES 
Red  Deer  vii.  113  A  fir,  which  was  used  as  a  fraying  post. 
1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  69  When  the  huntsman  hath  founde 
his  *  frayingstocke,  he  must  marke  the  hej-ght  where  the 
ende  of  his  croches.  -hath  reached.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water 
P.)  Nauy  Land  Ships  Wks.  i.  93/1  Pores,  and  Entryes, 


.    . 
Abatures,  and  Foyles,  Frayen-stocles. 

2.  Ravellings. 

1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  \.  xxix,  Picking  threads  and  fraying 
of  her  work  from  the  carpet. 

•r  Frayment.  Obs.  [f.  FRAY  v.i  +  -MEKT.] 
Disturbance. 

1549  CHALONER  Erasiu.  on  Folly  Cj,  Pan,  with  his  so- 
daine  fraiments  and  tumults  bringeth  age  over  all  thyng. 

t  Frayne,  -i*.1  Obs.  Also  freyn.  [a.  OF. 
fraisne'fre.sne  (Fr.frfne)  t-L./raxinus.]  An  ash. 

c  1335  Lai  le  Freiuc  225  The  Freyns  of  the  asche  is  a 
reyn  After  the  language  of  Breteyn.  c  1380  Sir  Ferutnb. 
1035  Vnder  a  tre  of  frayde.  c  1490  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  x. 
v,  Lawrers-.ffresnes,  Cornyliers. 

t  Frayne,  ^.2  Obs.  ?  A  mark  or  streak  on  a 
lorse.  Hence  f  Prayned  a.,  1  streaked  ;  brindled. 

'539  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  16,  I  bequeth  to  my 
jrother.  .a  great  franeid  meire.  1550  Hfill  of  R.  Maddox 
Somerset  Ho.),  My  frayned  gray  troting  gelding.  16x4 
MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  4  His  colour  would  euer  be  milke 
white  with  red  fraynes. 

t  Frayne,  rf.3  Obs.  ran-1.  [li.Ol'.fraindre 
.o  break  ;  cf.  REFRAIN.] 

'555  ABP.  PARKER  /'.v.  A  ij,  Observe  the  frayne  :  the 
easure  marke  To  rest  with  note  in  close. 

Frayne,  freyne,  v  .   Obs.  exc.  dial.    Forms  : 

fresnan,   frisnan,   friuan,    3  frseinen,  -ien, 

Orm.  frajjneun,   (frayny,   south,  vraini),   3-5 

rein(e(n,  4-5  frainxe,  fran(e,  -ayn(e,  -eyn(e, 

4  freygne,  j  frayen,  frayune),  y-  frayu.    Also 


FRAZIL. 

pa.  t.  4  frain.  [A  Com.  Tent.  str.  vh.  inflected  in 
ME. 'as  \vk.  ;  Q^frcgnan,friffuitittfrinttn  (pa.  t. 
frxgn,  frdn,  pi.  frugnon,  fninon,  also  \vk.  (ge}~ 
fr&gnade)  ^QS.fregnan  pa.  \..fragri)9  QN.fregna 
(pa.  t.  frd  ,  (loth,  fraihuan  (pa.  t.  frah}\  the 
Tent,  root  *freh-,  freg-  is  found  also  in  OE. 
fricgan  to  ask,  fricca  herald,  f re/it  {  =  *frcoht, 
frihf)  oracle,  and  (with  different  vowel-grade"  in 
OS.  Mgfa  (Du.  vragen},  OHO.  frftgfa,  frCihen 
'MUG.  vrfigen,  mod.Ger.  frageri}\  further  (with 
metathesis^  QRG.fergon  to  ask,  beg.  The  OAryan 
root  is  *prek-t  prk-t  found  e.g.  in  L.  precari  to 
]'KAY  ;  and  with  -sk-  suffix  in  L.  poscere  (\—*pork- 
sk-\  (jer./orsc/ien  to  demand.] 

1.  trans.   To  make  inquiry  of  (a  person)  about 
(something);   =AsK  v.  2-6  (which  see  for  con- 
struct ions  1. 

Beowulf  ('L.}  1319  (He)  five^n  ^if  him  ware  setter  neod- 
la<5um  nilit  ^eiaese.  a  800  Corpus  Gloss.  €581  (Hessels) 
Consiilo,  frijno,  ^900  tr.  ttydds  Hist.  iv.  iii.  (1890)  268 
Hine  frujnon  and  ascodpn  his  ^eferan,  for  hwon  he  (>is  dyde. 
fiooo  Ags.  Ps.  cxxxviii[i].  20  J>one  faslan  ^ejianc  frine  me 
sybj>an,  c  1205  LAV.  30734  Hrien  hine  gon  frgeine  of  his 
fare-coste.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7193  Sua  lang  sco  frain  him, 
J»at  bald,  Jjat  smlk  a  gabing  he  hir  tald.  c  1325  Metr.  ffom. 
(1862)  151  And  this  ermyt  bigan  lo  frain  At  Satenas,  hou  he 
hafd  spedde.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  /V.  B.vui.  3  And  frayned  ful 
oft  of  folke  bat  I  mette,  If  ani  wi^te  wiste  where  dowel  was 
at  Inne.  c  1420  Sir  Amadace  (Camd.)  xvii,  Sir  Amadace 
franut  hur  the  marchandes  name,  a  1450  Le  Mortc  Arth. 
678  And  sithe  he  freyned  also  swithe,  '  How  fares  my  lady 
brighte'?  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  xi,  I.. fast  at  thame 
did  frane  Quhat  men  thay  wer?  1522  SKELTON  Why  nat 
to  Court  397  Of  you  I  wolde  frayne  Why  come  ye  nat  to 
court.  x«s  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  xxviii.  65  Theyr  myndes 
clisdayne  Gods  actes  to  fraine.  1575-6  Durham  Defos. 
(Surtees)  270  The  said  Umphra  frayned  the  said  Thomas. 
1592  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vn.  xxxvii.  (1612)  181,  I,  musing, 
frain'd  her  meaning.  1703  THORESBY  Let.  to  Ray(E,.  D.  S.) 
fray  H,  to  ask.  Lane.  1803  W.  S.  RosE.Amaa'zs  160  Frayn'd 
by  the  knight,  they  told,  a  beautious  maid  . .  Was  borne  a 
prisoner. 

b.  intr.  To  make  inquiries  ;  to  inquire  at  or 
of  (a  person) ;  to  ask  after  (a  person),  of  =  about 
(a  thing). 

rooo  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  iv.  xix.  [xxi].  (1890)316  Swa  swame 
seolfum  frinendum  . .  Wilferb  biscop  saejde.  c  1200  ORMIN 
19628  pa  Farisewwess  haffdenn  sket  Off  Cristess  dedess 
fras^nedd.  ^1275  O.  E.  Misc.  92/73  pagh  bu  frayny  after 
freond,  ne  fyndestu  non.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3849  pai  fran- 
nid  o  bar  frendes  fare,  a  1420  HOCCI.EVE  DC  Reg.  Princ. 
3745  Thus  of  hir  he  gan  to  axe  and  freyne.  c  1420  Sir 
Amadace  (Camd-)  Ivi,  If  he  frayne  oste  aftur  me  ..  Say 
him  my  sute  is  quite.  11430  Syr  Try  am.  1099  The  kyng 
at  hym  can  frayne.  c  1450  HOLLAND  IJowlat  261  He 
franyt  Of  thar  counsall  in  this  caiss.  c  1475  RanfCoilgear 
227  He  began  to  frane  farther  mair.  1568  A.  SCOTT 
Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xxxiv.  45  ^e  preiche,  ge  fleich,  je  frane. 

2.  a.  trans.  To  ask  for  (a  thing)  ;  to  request  (a 
person)  to  do  something,     b.  intr.  To  ask,  request. 
Const,  for. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  129  Fortune  fares  ber  ns  ho  fray- 
nez.  (  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  viii,  vi.  39  For  bis  as  scho 
fraynyd  fast,  He  consentyd  at  be  last,  c  1430  Syr  Gencr. 
(Roxb.)  485  He  can  him  frayn  Al  the  solhe  him  to  sayn. 

Hence  fFrayning  vol.  sb. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  27371  pe  preist  bi-gin  ban  His  franyng. 
c  1375  Sc.  L(g.  Saints,  Adrian  30  pe  kynge.  .one  bis  wyis 
maa  franyng.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Creefc  27  By  a  fraynyng  for- 
ban  falleb  ber  manye.  1536  BKLLF.NDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821) 
II.  207  At  last,  be  lang  franing  of  his  wife,  he  schew  quhat 
schame  the  king  had  done  to  him. 

Frayturer :  see  FKATEHEK. 

Frazil  (fr^'zrl).  [?A  Canadian  use  of  \?.fraisil, 
coal-dust, cinders.]  InCanadaand  U.S.  Ice  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  stream,  anchor-ice.  Also  attrib.  \ 

1888  Montreal  Gaz,  17  Mar.  (Cent.\  It  has  been  sugj-  j 
gested  that  it  may  be  due  to  the  accumulation  of  frazd  ; 
or  anchor-ice.  1893  Boston  (Mass.)  Youth's  Companion  I 
9  Feb.  71/4  The  greater  the  surface  of  the  .swift  open  water,  j 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  frazil  made  in  a  minute,  hour,  or  | 
day.  Every  open  rapid  is,  in  '  zero  weather  ',  a  frazil -factory.  I 

Frazzle  (fae'z'l),  v.  dial,  and  U.  S.  Also  | 
frazle.  [Cf.  FASELP.,  and  FRAY  v.^\  trans.  To  | 
fray,  wear  out,  tear  to  rags  or  ribbons,  lit.  m&fig.  j 
Hence  Fra'zzled  ///.  a.  Also  Fra'zzle  sb.,  the  ' 
state  of  being  frazzled  or  worn  out ;  Fra  zzliiigs, 
ra  veil  ings. 

a  1825  FORDY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Frazle,  to  unravel  or  rend    = 
cloth.  Frazlings,  threads  of  cloth,  torn  or  unravelled.    1893 
Atiter.   Missionary  (N.  Y.)  Dec.  418  One's  garments  get    ' 
frazzled  in  the  grass  ;   one's  mind  and  body  and  spiritual 
sense  sometimes  become  frazzled,  torn  to  pieces,  good-for-    , 
nothing.    1894  Columbus  (()\\\Q)  Dispatch  2  Jan.,  Two  years    | 
ago  his  nerves  were  worn  to  a  frazzle  over  an  attempt  made 
to  levy  a  tax.      1895  Nebraska  State  J)~nl.  23  June  3/1 
Everyone  believed  that  Thomas  would.. plant  the  frazzled 
banner  of  the  distillers  in  its  place. 

Freak  fr/~k),  s/>.1  [Not  found  before  i6th  c. ; 
possibly  introduced  from  dialects,  and  cognate  with 
QE.frta'att  (Matt.  xi.  17)  to  dance.] 

1.  A  sudden  causeless  change  or  turn  of  the  mind  ; 
a  capricious  humour,  notion,  whim,  or  vagary. 

1563  Mirr.  Mag,t  Jane  Shore  ii,   Fortunes  frekes.      1590    \ 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  50,  I  feare  the  fickle  freakes  . .  Of  For- 
tune.    1638  MARMION  Holland's  Leaguer  n.  i,  Her  I'll  make    j 
A  stale,  to  take  this  courtier  in  a  freak.    1661  COWLKY  Disc.    \ 
Govt.  O.  Cromwell  Wks.  1710  II.  664  Now  the  Freak  takes 
him  and  he  makes  seventy  Peers  of  the  Land  at  one  clap.    ! 
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1712  STFFI.F  Sptct.  No.  427  F  2  Sometimes  in  a  Freak  (she] 
will  instantly  change  her  Habitation.  1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH 
Rej.  Atittr.  79  Amid  the  freaks  that  modern  fashion  sanc- 
tions, It  grieves  me  much  to  see  live  animals  Brought  on  the 
stage.  1867  LADY  HKRBFKI  Ctm/fc  L.  vi.  158  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  in  a  freak  of  tyrannical  fury,  turned  every  Mahometan 
out  of  the  city.  1891  E.  \V.  OOSSE  Gossip  Libr.  v.  56  One 
of  the  grimmest  freaks  that  ever  entered  into  a  pious  mind. 

2.  The-   disposition   of  a   mind   subject  to  such 
humours;  capriciousness. 

1678  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Seneca's  MM;  (1702)  54  It  is  the 
Freak  of  many  People,  they  cannot  do  a  good  Office,  but 
they  are  presently  boasting  of  it.  1823  HAZLITT  Tal<h--t. 
Ser.  ii.  xviii.  380  Several,  .have  ruined  their  fortunes  out  of 
mere  freak.  1848  C.  URONTK  J.  Eyre  xiii,  A  decent  quies- 
cence under  the  freak  of  manner,  gave  me  the  advantage. 

3.  A  capricious  prank  or  trick,  a  caper. 

1648  Hunting  of  Fox  40  They  have  . .  played  freakes 
[printed  reakes]  in  the  Country.  1724  GAY  Quidnuncki'st 
Thus,  as  in  giddy  freaks  he  bounces,  Crack  goes  the  twig,  and 
in  he  flounces  !  1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Jackdaw,  The 
priests,  with  awe,  as  such  freaks  they  saw,  Said :  The  Devil 
must  be  in  that  little  Jackdaw.  1865  TROLLOPE  Belton  Est. 
\.  3  Expelled  from  Harrow  for  some  boyish  freak. 

4.  A  product  of  irregular  or  sportive  fancy. 

1784  COWPER  Task  v.  130  Thy  most  magnificent  and 
mighty  freak  [an  ice-palace],  The  wonder  of  the  North. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  74 
Strawberry  Hill  of  Horace  Walpole,  Fonthill  Abbey  of  Mr. 
Beckford,  were  freaks. 

b.  ;More  f\\\\y  freak  of  nature,  —  lusus  natural  : 
A  monstrosity,  an  abnormally  developed  individual 
of  any  species ;  in  recent  use  (esp.  U.  S.),  a  living 
curiosity  exhibited  in  a  show. 

1847  A.  M.  GIU.IAM  Trai>.  Mexico  230  Many  were  . .  the 
freaks  of  nature,  that  I  beheld  in  the  singular  formations  of 
the  rocks.  1883  Daily  News  ii  Sept.  2/5  An  association  of 
.  .natural  curiosities  usually  exhibited  at  booths,  .called  the 
4  Freaks'  Union  ',  the  word  freaks  being  an  abbreviation  of 
the  term  '  freaks  of  nature  '  by  which  these  monstrosities  are 
described.  1891  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  130  The  two 
freaks  were  retired  into  private  life  for  purposes  of  refresh- 
ment. 

5.  Comb.,,  wt>  freak-show  \  freak-doing  %&}. 

i86a  R.  H.  PATTERSON  Ess.  Hist,  fy  Art  470  The  freak- 
doing  Aswins.  1887 E.R.  PENNELLinOwtew/*. /?fz/.Mar. 400 
note^  What  I  should  call  penny  peep,  or  rather  freak,  shows. 

Hence  Frea'kdom,  the  region  or  domain  of  ca- 
price ;  Frea-kery,  freaks  collectively ;  Frea-kful 
a.,  freakish,  capricious  ;  Frea'ksome  a.  =  prec. 

1820  KEATS  Lamia  \,  230  By  some  freakful  chance.  1854 
Chamb.  Jrnl.  III.  175  The  Puck  of  Fancy,  that  freaksome, 
tricksy  wight.  1873-4  A  J.  ELLIS  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  15 
Was  it  ['  scrumptious'].. a  pure  fancy  of  the  moment,  with 
nothing  but  absurdity  and  freakdom  to  generate  it?  1876 
J.  WEISS  Wit,  Hum.  ty  SJiaks.  i.  5  What  a  wide  range  of 
Nature's  curious  freakery  a  forest  has  ! 

Freak  (frik),  sl>2  [f.  FREAK  v.}  A  fleck  or 
streak  of  colour. 

1870  LOWELL  Study  IVind.(ifyi)  215  These  quaint  freaks 
of  russet  [in  an  old  book]  tell  of  Montaigne. 

Freak  (frfk),  v.  [f.  FKEAK  sb.\\  the  word 
(in  sense  i)  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  Milton.] 

1.  trans.    To    fleck    or    streak    whimsically    or 
capriciously  ;  to  variegate.     Usually  in  pa.  pple. 

1637  MILTON  Lycidas  144  The  pansy  freaked  with  jet. 
1726-46  THOMSON  Winter  814  And  dark  embroun'd,  Or 
beauteous  freakt  with  many  a  mingled  hue.  1834  BECKFORD 
llaly  I.  80  Collecting  dianthi  freaked  with  beautifully  varied 
colours.  1880  SWINBURNE  Studies  in  Song  15  The  very  dawn 
was.  .freaked  with  fire. 

fig.  1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  221  The 
anxious  elaboration  of  a  style  freaked  with  allusions. 

2.  intr.    To  practise  freaks;    to  sport,  gambol, 
frolic. 

1663  [see  FREAKING///,  a.],  a  1820  I.  R.  DRAKE  Culprit 
Fay  xxvi.  1836  Then  glad  they  left  their  covert  lair,  And 
freaked  about  in  the  midnight  air. 

Freak,  var.  form  of  FREKE,  Obsn  man. 

t  Frea'king,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  FKEAK  ^.]  Ad- 
dicted to  freaks,  freakish. 

1663  Flagellnm,  or  O.  Cromwell  (167 -2)  140  After  4  daies 
time  (in  which  Feak  and  his  Freaking  Partisans  were  almost 
run  from  their  wits).  1665  PEPYS  Diary  25  Jan.,  He  told 
me  what  a  mad,  freaking  fellow  Sir  Ellis  Layton  hath  been. 

Freakish,  (frrkij),  a.    [f.  FREAK  sb.}  +-ISH.] 

1.  Full  of  freaks,  characterized  by  freaks,  capri- 
cious, whimsical. 

1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cabbal.  (1713)  186  Without  any 
such  freakish  conceits.  1673  WYCHERLEY  Gentl.  Dancing- 
Master  i.  i,  An  ill-contrived,  ugly,  freakish  fool.  1712 
STEELE  Spect.  No.  514  f  4  The  most  wild  and  freakish  garb 
that  can  be  imagined.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  605  His  freakish 
thoughts.  1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  249  We  found  our 
companions  busily  employed  in  securing  the  young  freakish 
horses.  1812  W.  TENNANT  Anster  F,  i.  viii,  Her  trees  of 
tinsel  kiss'd  by  freakish  gales.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola 
i.  iii,  Look  at  that  sketch :  it  is  a  fancy  of. .  a  strange  freakish 
painter.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  (1886)  40  Our  freakish 
climate.  1875  POSTE  Gains  \.  (ed.  2)  122  The  synthesis  of 
title  and  right  in  Civil  law  may  be  freakish  and  capricious. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  freak,  curious,  grotesque. 
1805  SCOTT  Last  Mittstr.  it.  xi,  The  ozier  wand  In  many 

a  freakish  knot  had  twined.  18*7  HOOD  Mids,  Fairies 
Ixxxviii,  He  . .  had  stuck  His  freakish  gauds  upon  the 
Ancient's  brow. 

Hence  Frea'kishly  uJr..  Frea  kisliness. 

1678  Trans.  Crt.  Spain  26  Let  us  admire  the  freakishness 
of  worldly  affairs,  a  1714  J.  SHARP  Wks.  (1754)  V.  ii.  48  Such 
apiece  of  folly  and  freakishness.  1727  HAILF.Y  vol.  II,  Freak- 
ishly, 1827  SCOTT  Jrnl.  27  Apr., That  freakishnessof  humour 
which  made  me  a  voluntary  idler.  1873  SVMONUS  Grk.  /'ofts 
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vii.  204  But  god-i  Intervene  mechanically  and  freakishly,  like 
the  magicians  in  Ariosto  or  Tasso.  1888  Repentance  P. 
U'l'Mtiwrl/t  II.  340  You-  -are  fully  pei-imded  I  did  it  out  of 
sheer  freakishness. 

Freaky   frrki},  a.    [f.  FREAK  *M  +  -yi.]   -- 

FREAKISH. 

1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XV.  453  Instead  of.  .clipsome  hedges 
and  freaky  meadows.. his  faded  eye  could  only  fall  upon 
horrid  bars  and  walls.  1891  Ibid.  CXLIX.  107/2  Theodora 
was.  .a  slippery,  freaky  little  creature. 

Hence  Frea  kiness. 

1886  T.  ROOSEVELT  Hunting  Trifs  347  No  other  species 
seems  to  show  such  peculiar  '  freakmess  '  of  character,  both 
individually  and  locally. 

t  Fream,  sb.  Obs.~n  '  Arable  land  worn  out  of 
heart,  and  laid  fallow  till  it  recover'  (Phillips  1671). 

Phillips  appends  this  definition  to  his  explanation  of 
Frtameth  (see  next);  Kersey  1706  refers  it,  prob.  rightly, 
to  Fream.  The  word  is  otherwise  unknown. 

Fream  (fr/~m\  v.  Also  6  t  erron.}  froam.  [Of 
uncertain  origin. 

Perh.  an  artificial  term  suggested  by  l^fremire  to  roar 
(F.frtmir,  to  shudder,  is  too  remote  in  sense).  But  quot, 
1876  suggests  that  it  may,  with  unexplained  irregularity, 
represent  OAngl.  AflfaNMiWSi  hr£ei>i(in,  to  cry  out.] 

tntr.  To  roar,  rage,  growl :  spec,  of  a  boar. 

1576  TUHBERV.  Venerie  238  A  Bore  freameth.  1583 
STANYHURST  Mneis  n.  (Arb.)  51  Hee  freams,  and  skrawhng 
to  the  skye  brays  terribil  hoyseth.  Ibid.  iv.  (Arb.l  100 
Hudge  fluds  lowdlye  freaming  from  mountayns  loft  ye  be 
trowlHng.  1660  \\aw1£.\A.Parly  of  Beasts  viii.  113  He  [a  man 
turned  into  a  boar]  did . .  extreamly  froam  at  his  own  Country- 
men. 1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  i.  (1677)  IT  Terms  for 
their  Noise  at  Rutting  time  ..  A  Boar  Freameth.  1711 
PUCKLE  Clitb  90  An  hart  bellows,  a  buck  groyns..a  boar 
freams.  [1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Freeam  or  Reeam^  to 
scream.] 

t  Freaii,  v.  Manage.  Obs.    (See  quot.) 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  vi.  28  If  he  will  lie  downe  and 
tumble,  which  horsmen  call  Freaning,  you  shall  not  onely 
giue  him  leaue,  but.  .helpe  him  to  wallow  ouer  and  ouer. 

t  Freare.  Sc.  Obs.  =  FRAIL  sb.^ 

1565  A  herd.  Reg.  V.  25  (Jam.)  Fywe  half  frearis  offeggjs. 
(t  ^575  Dhtrn.  Occurrents  (1833)  292  Ane  frear  of  feggis. 
1582-8  Hist.  James  K/(i8o4)  166  Quhilk  was  convoyit  to 
the  castell  of  Edinburgh  in  a  freare  of  fegges. 

Freat,  obs.  form  of  FRET. 

Freathe  (fr/S),».  Sc.  [?  repr.  OE.  (d-Y^ffdan 
to  foam  (pa.  pple.  -froSen :  cf.  FROTH  sb.}^ 

1.  intr.  To  froth  or  foam. 

1785  BURNS  Sc.  Drink  x,  O  rare  !  to  see  thee  fizz  an'  freath 
I'  th'  lugget  caup  1 

2.  trans.  To  make  to  froth  or  lather. 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  SJicph.  i.  ii.  song  v,  We're  not  yet 
begun  To  freath  the  graith. 

Freche,  obs.  form  of  FRESH. 

t  Fre'chedly,  adv.  Obs.  rare  ~  l.  [?f.  frech 
var,  of  FRECK  +  -ED  *  +  -LY  a.]  Greedily. 

c  1450  MYRC  1332  Etc  or  dronke  to  frechedely. 

Freck,  frack  (frek,  fraek),  a.  Obs.  exc.  -Sir. 
Forms :  a.  I  free,  3  frech,  south,  vrech,  4  freck, 
•kk(e,  4-5  frek(e,  (5  freik\  8-9  Sc.  freck.  ft. 
Sc.  6-7  Irak,  6-9  frack.  [Com.  Teut. :  OK/rec, 
fric,  /ra?^  =  OHG.  freh  covetous,  greedy  (MHG. 
vrech  courageous,  Ger.  frech  bold,  insolent),  OX. 
frekr  greedy  (Sw.  frack  daring,  Da.  frxk},  Goth. 
(faihu)friks  (fee-)greedy,  covetous.  Cf.  FRIKE  a., 
which  seems  to  have  been  confused  with  this  word.] 

1.  Desirous,  eager,  prompt,  quick,  ready.  Const. 
gen.  (OE.  only)  to  with  sb.  or  vb.  in  inf.  To  make 
freck  :  to  make  ready. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  viii.  15  Hwaet  hi  firenlusta  frece  ne 
wseron.  c  1205  LAY.  9419  To  heo  eoden  alle  afoten  &  swiSe 
freche  weoren.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5198  To  bidd  hast  now 
es  nan  sa  frek.  1352  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  68  Doghty 
men  ..  That  war  fulfrek  to  fight.  (1450  St.  Cnthbert 
(Surtees)  4441  He  was  freke  his  name  to  frayne.  1560-78 
Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot.  (16211  Pref.,  Frack  to  preach  the 
Gospell  in  Scotland,  as  in  another  Antiochia.  a  1572  KNOX 
Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  104  The  merchantis  maid  frack  to 
saill.  1819  W,  TENNANT  Papistry  Stomfd  (1827)  119  Hae 
ye  your  man  by  acht  o'clock,  A'  frack  and  furnish' t  for 
the  shock.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  xxxiv,  You  know  whether 
I  am  so  frack  as  the  serving-man  spoke  him. 

b.  In  bad  sense :  Greedy,  gluttonous  ;  also,  keen 
for  mischief. 

oso  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  19  Heonu  monn  fric.  a  1225 

*  n       _  _n    V»_    „"        •_     _  1__ L     1 i 1     /•__  ™ 


2.  Lusty,  strong,  vigorous. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  liii.  23  On  all  the  flwre  thair  was 
nanc  frackar.  1569  in  Napier  Mem.  (1793)  127  Thou  art  the 
frackest  felow  amang  them.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  xxxiv,  Un- 
likely men  to  stay  one  of  the  frackest  youths  in  Scotland  of 
his  years. 

Freck  (frek),  sb.  rare  ~  '.  [?  Shortened  from 
FRECKLE  .5*.]  =  FRECKLE. 

i$66fnlcll.Ol>seru.  No.  53. 349  Burnt-umber  spotsandfrecks. 

t  Preck,  frack,  z».i  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  the  adj.] 
intr.  To  move  swiftly  or  nimbly. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sKneis  i.  i.  62  As  the  Troianis  frakkis  onr 
the  fluide.  Ibid.  v.  iv.  101. 

Freck  (frek),  v*  [?  Shortened  from  FRECKLE  v. 
or  var.  of  FREAK  v.]  trans.  To  mark  with  spots 
or  freckles ;  to  dapple. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Oviifs  Met.  n.  (1626)  43  There  she«  a 
liloodlesse  Statue  sate,  all  freckl.  1821  CLAKF  / '///.  Minstr. 


FRECKEN. 

II.3  Kve  put  on  her  sweetest  shroud  . .  FreckM  with  white 

and" purple  cloud.    1869  LOWELL  Catliciir.  Po. -!.  tt'lcs.  (1870! 

25  The  painted  windows,  (recking  [ed-  1890  IV.  47  freaking] 

gloom  with  glow. 
Fre'cken,    sb.    Obs.   exc.   dial.       Forms :     4 

frekne,  5  frakyn(e,  ;;~6frakene,  6  fracin,  frack- 

ne,  freken,  -in,  7  frechon.     [a.  OX.frehmr  pi. 

(Sv/./ra/ktie,  Da.  frcgne).]     A  freckle. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Kut.'s  T.  1311  A  fewe  freknes  in  hi-;  face 

y-spreynd.  14. .  Now.  in  Wr.-Wtilcker  680/3  Htc  linticula. 
a  frakyn.  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankyndc  iv.  vi.  (1634)  200 

Frekens..may  betaken  away  by  often  anoynting  them  with 
the  oyle  of  Tartar.  i6«  BCRTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  vt.  iii. 
(1651)562  Reddestreeks,  frechons,  hairs,  warts,  a  1815  FORBV 

I'oc.  E.  Anglia,  Frcckens,  freckles. 
Hence  Pre'ckened  ppl.  a.,  marked  with  freckles. 
?<i  1400  Marie  Arth.  1081  His  forhevede  alle  was  it  over, 
As  be  felle  of  a  froske,  and  fraknede  it  semede.      c  1440 
Promp.  Part'.  176/1  Fraknyd,  idem  quod  Frakny.     1877  m 
N.  W.  Line.  Gloss. 

Freckeil  (fre'ken),  z».  Anglo-Irish,  etc.  [mis- 
pronunciation of  FEIGHTEN.]  trans.  To  frighten. 
Also  with  of. 

1847  LE  FANU  T.  O'Brien  230  '  A  whole  parish  that  was 
freckened  beyant  all  tellin'.'  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman 
347 'May  be  it  was  myself  she  was  freckened  of.' 

freckle  (fre'k'l),  sb.  Forms :  5-6  fraoel, 
-le,  frakel,  -il,  -le,  6  frekell  e,  -le,  -yll,  6-7 
freck.(e)l,  7  freole,  -He,  6-  freckle.  [Altera- 
tion of  FRECKEN.] 

1.  A  yellowish  or  light-brown  spot  in  the  skin,  said 
to  be  produced  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind. 

(•1400  Lanfranc'sCirurg.  189  Of  cloobpat  is  clepid  fraclis 
or  goute  roset.  1544  PHAER  Regim.  Lyfe  (1553)  B  va,  Lac 
virginis.  .taketh  awaie  frekles  of  y«  visage.  1612  WOODALL 
Snrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  163  The  legs  and  thighes  dis- 
coloured into  frekels.  1700  DRVDEN  1'alamon  fy  A.  III.  yd 
Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen,  Whose  dusk 
set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin.  1775  SHKRIDAN  Duenna 
ii.  ii,  Her  skin  . .  spangled  here  ana  there  with  a  golden 
freckle.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  Fleet  I.  5  She  was 
running  about  without  thinking  of  freckles. 
fig~  a  X535  MORE  Wks.  7  He  semed  somwhat  besprent 
wt  the  frekell  of  negligence. 

2.  Any  small  spot  or  discoloration. 

"547  HORDE  Introd.  Knoivl.  i.  (1870)  127  If  a  man  doth 
cast  a  cupe.  .in  the  well,  it  wyll  be  full  of  droppes  or  frakils. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mitts.  N.  ii.  i.  13  In  their  [Cowslips']  gold  coats, 
spots  you  see,  Those  be  Rubies,  Fairie  fauors,  In  those 
freckles,  liue  their  sauors.  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Coinpl. 
Card.  3  One  would  take  them  at  first  but  for  little  reddish 
Frecles  and  Spots.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  241  Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  toucn,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain.  Of  his 
unrivalled  pencil.  1813  T.  FORSTER  Atmos.  P/iynoin.  (1815) 
78  A  sort  of  cirrostratus  like  little  freckles.  183*  IJtwLES 
St.  John  in  Patinas  v.  57  Not  a  freckle  stained  the  firma- 
ment High  overhead. 

trans/.  18..  O.  W.  HOLMES  Goad  Time  Going,  This 
little  speck,  the  British  Isles  ?  Tis  but  a  freckle :  never 
mind  it ! 

1 3.  ?  A  wrinkle.  Obs. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  169  b,  They  fille  vp  theyr  frekyllys  : 
and  stretche  abrode  theyr  skyn  with  tetanother. 

4.  Comb.,  nsfnrMe-uia/er ;  freckle-faced  adj. 

1688  Loiul.  Gaz.  No.  2380/4  Charles  Vine . .  freckle  Fac'd 
. .  Run  away  from  his  Master.  1856  ANNE  MANNING  Tassa 
8f  Leonora  100,  I  am  off  to  the  Barber-surgeon's  to  buy 
some  freckle-water  for  Madaina  Leonora.  1884  Harper's 
Mag.  Jan.  307/1  You  were  freckle-faced. 

Freckle  (fra-k'l),  v.     [f.  the  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  with  freckles  or  spots. 

1613  CHAPMAN  Revenge  Bussyd'Anibois  Plays  1873  II.  107 
The  bloud  She  so  much  thirsts  for,  freckling  hands  and 
face.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dam.  A  musem,  68  Persons  naturally 
with  brown  skins,  are  blistered  or  freckled  less  than  those 
who  are  fairer.  1844  HOOD  Discov.  in  A  slron.  ii,  '  Lord, 
master  ..  To  wonder  so  at  spots  upon  the  sun  !  I'll  tell  you 
what  he's  done— Freckled  himself  1 ' 

b.  intr.  To  appear  in  spots  or  patches. 

1811  CLARE  fill.  Afinstr.  I.  207  The  sunbeams,  filtering 
small,  Freckling  through  the  branches  fall.  Ibid.  II.  201 
Where  the  sunshine  freckles  on  the  eye  Through  the  half- 
clothed  branches  in  the  woods. 

2.  intr.  To  become  marked  with  freckles. 

1842  THACKERAY  Fita-Baodle 's  Can/.  Wks.  1869  XXII.  220 
Those  fair  complexions,  they  freckle  so.  1889  ANSTKV 
I'ariali  i.  iv,  You  know  I  never  freckle. 

Freckled  (fre-k'ld),  ///.  a.  Also  4  y-fraelecl. 
f,  y-freklet,  fraould.  [f.  FRECKLE  sb.  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Marked  with  freckles. 

1440  [see  FRECKNY].  i6oa  MARSTON  Ant.  f,  Mel.  iv. 
Wks.  1856  I.  50  She  hath  a  freckled  face.  1680  Land. 
(,nz.  No.  1532/4  With  pock-holes  in  his  face,  and  freckled. 


2---— ..  .vun        naiu  <uiu  uc.mny 
.  bpotted;  dappled;  variegated, 
f  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3659  Is  stede,  Al  y-fracled  wyb  whit  & 
rede.    141.  tr.  Secrcta  Secret.,  Prir.  fri,:  (E.  E/f .  S.  "233 


•  i  ,.    —  :;         i  -  •     *°    rrecKieu    cowslips   are 

gilding  the  plain.      1876  ROCK   Text.  Fn.br.  63   Velvet 
freckled  with  gold  thread  sprouting  up  like  loops 

t  3.  Resembling  a  freckle.  Obs.-  l 

**"         LE  Lf°'  *'"'  39  ''  "  *  freckled  'P01  that  gioweth 


in 


4.  Comb.,  as  freckled-faced  adj. 
,6,,  SPEED  Tl,,at.  Gt.Krit.  (,614)  ,07/2  When  a  stout 
frecled  faced  king  should  psssc  over  that  ford,  then  the 


520 

power  of  the  Welshmen  should  be  brought  under.  1687 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  2256/4  They  were  taken  away  by  a  l-'ellow 
. .  swarthy  and  freckled  Faced .  1883  BLACK  White  Heather 
ii,  The  little  red-headed,  freckled-faced  lassie. 

Hence  Pre-ckledness,  the  state  of  being  freckled. 

1611  COTCR.,  Canetille.  .the  frecklednesse  of  a  face. 

Freckling  (fre'klin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FRECKLE  v. 
+  -ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  verb  FHECKLE.  In 
quots.  quasi-raw;-.,  a  mark  like  a  freckle.  Also 
collect.,  a  marking  with  freckles. 

1820  KEATS  Lamia  I.  159  A  deep  Volcanian  yellow.  .Made 
gloom  of  all  her  frecklings,  streaks  and  bars.  1883  Garden 
28  Jan.  68/3  A  white  variety  without  the  external  freckling 
is  not  uncommon. 

Fre'cklish,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  FKECKLE  sb.  + 
-ISH.]  Somewhat  freckled. 

1691  LonJ.  Ga~.  No.  2800/4  Timothy  Phillips  . .  pale  and 
frecklish.  .went  away,  .with  a.  .Sum  of  Money. 

Freckly  (fre-kli),  a.  [f.  FRECKLE  sb.  +  -Y  '.] 
Full  of  spots  or  freckles. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Highlander  14  He  . .  plumps  his  Freckly 
Cheeks  with  stinking  Weed  [Tobacco].  1740  PINEDA  Span. 
Diet.,  Sarpullida,  freckly,  inotly,  or  full  of  small  Spots. 

tFre-ckly,  fira'ckly,  adv.  Chiefly  Sc.  [f. 
FRECK  a.  +  -I.T-.]  a.  Voraciously,  greedily,  b. 
Eagerly,  with  spirit,  promptly,  lustily. 

a.  c  1105  LAY.  31772  He  zt  of  ane  uUce  urechliche  swioe. 
1375  EARBOtfR  Bruce  vii.  166  Thai  rostit  in  hy  thair  met, 
And  fell  rycht  frakly  for  till  et. 

b.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xi.  393  Do  charge  oure  charyottis 
swithe  And  frekly  folowes  me.     1513  Doi:cl.\s  ALneis  vili. 
vii.  164  Wonder  frakly  thai  Onto  thair  labour  can  thaim  all 
addres.     1600  J.  MELVILL  Diary  (1842)  362  The  gentilmcn 
offerit  tham  selves  verie  fraclie.     a  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist. 
Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  III.  669  How  fracklie,  as  a  perjured 
and  man-sworne  person  he  went  forward. 

t  Fre'Ckny,  a.  06s.~l  In  5  frakny.  [f. 
FRECKEN  sb.  +  -\  ';  Svf.frii/tnig.]  Freckled. 

ct^aPromp.  far::  176/1  Frakny,  or  fraculde  (/'.  frekeny) 
lentigi(ji)osjts. 

I  Fre'ddon,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  fli-don,  friddon, 
fridoun.  [ad.  Fr.  frcifonnt-r.]  intr.  To  hum, 
warble,  quaver.  •  Hence  t  Pri'ddoning  vbl.  sb. 

1584  SOUTHERNE  in  Puttenhatn  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxii.  (Arb.) 
260,  I  will  freddon  in  thine  honour.  1588  A.  HUME  Triumph 
Lard  207  Douce  friddoning  of  flutes.  1599  —  [see  FIRDON.] 
16. .  MONTGOMEKIE  Cherrie  fy  Maf  vii  (in  F.vtrereen\  Com- 
pleitly,  mair  sweitly,  Scho  fndound  flat  and  schairp. 

t  Frede,  v.  Forms :  2-4  frede(n  ;  also  i  ge- 
frfidan,  3-4  smith,  ivrede.n.  [OE.  (ge')fre'dait 
wk.  vb.,  f.  frod  wise;  —  MDn.  vroeden,  OH(1. 
fruotan.]  trans.  To  be  sensible  of,  feel,  perceive  ; 
with  direct  obj.  or  with  sentence  as  o/y.  Also  re/I. 

c  888  K.  yKi.KRi-^n  Bofth.  xli.  §4  Sio  jefrednes  hine  ma;?; 
jegrapian  ^  ^efredan  ba-t  hit  lichoma  bib.  r  1000  vtLFRic 
Hani.  I.  544  Hi  swurdes  ec?;e  ne  gefreddon.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gasp.  Mark  v.  29  Heo  on  hire  ^efredde  \c  1160  Ilatttn 
fredde]  8a;t  heo  of  Sam  wite  ieha;led  wzs.  r  IMS  LAY. 
27138  Ah  he  herm  ivredde  :  his  he}e  men  he  losede.  c  1175 
Sinners  Brtvare  197  in  O.  F..  Misc.  78  Bute  we  vs  bi-rede 
pe  gost  hit  schal  ivrede.  t- 1315  SHOREHAM  22  5ef  that  je 
fredeth  jou,  That  he  ne  be  nau;t  di^ne  For  te  be  housled. 
cl3*oSfnj'n  Sag.  (W.)  1514  His  wife  lai  warme  abedde 
And  solas  of  hire  leir.man  fredde.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  II. 
374  If  that  I  her  fredde,  Whan  I  toward  offring  her  ledde. 

Frederize,  v.  nonce-tad,  [f.  Frederick  +  -izi.] 
intr.  To  take  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Frederick. 

1618  DANIEL  Call.  Hist.  Eng.,  lien.  III.  (an.  1246)  138  Vpon 
the  Popes . .  disposing  the  Kings  message  (who,  he  said,  began 
to  Frederize'. 

II  Fredon.  Obs.  [Vr.fredonm  similar  sense.] 
A  particular  sequence  of  cards  :  see  quot. 

1798  Sporting  Mag.  XII.  142  The  fredon  which  is  four 
tens,  four  aces,  four  nines,  etc. 

Fred-stole :  see  FRITHSTOOL. 

Free  (fn),  a.  Forms:  I  frio,  fre"o,  freoh. 
frioh,  fri.  frt,  fris,  2-3  fri(e,  3^4  freo,  (3  south. 
vreo  ,  4  rry,  frey.  south,  vry,  vri,  6  ft-ye,  6-7 
(chiefly  Sc.}  frie,  2-6  fre,  4-  free.  [Com.  Tent. : 
OE./M),  frto,fri£  corresponds  to  OFris.  frj,  OS. 
frt  ,  recorded  only  as  sb.  and  in  the  compound 
frt-ltk;  Du.  vrij:,  OHO.  frt  (MHG.  vri,  mod. 
Ger./m),  ON.  *frl-r  (lost  exc.  in  the  compound 
fridls  :-*frt-hals '  free-necked ',  free ;  the  mod.Icel. 
/;•/,  Sw.,  Da.  fri  are  adopted  from  Ger.),  Goth. 
frei-s:— OTeut.  *frijo-  free:— OAryan  *priyo-,  re- 
presented by  Skr.  priya  clear,  Welsh  rhydd  free, 
f.  root  *pri  to  love  (Skr.  frt  to  delight,  endear  ; 
OS1.  prijatell  friend,  Goth.  frtjSn,  OE.  frton  to 
love,  whence  FRIEND). 

The  primary  sense  of  the  adj.  is  'dear';  the  Germanic 
and  Celtic  sense  comes  of  its  having  been  applied  as  the 
distinctive  epithet  of  those  members  of  the  household  who 
were  connected  by  ties  of  kindred  with  the  head,  as  opposed 
to  the  slaves.  The  converse  process  of  sense-development 
appears  in  Lat.  liberi '  children  ',  literally  the '  free  '  members 
of  the  household.] 

I.  Not  in  bondage  to  another. 

1.  Of  persons  :  Not  bound  or  subject  as  a  slave 
is  to  his  master;  enjoying  personal  rights  and 
liberty  of  action  as  a  member  of  a  society  or  slate. 

r888  K.  ALFRED  Baeth.  xli.  f  2  Gif  hwylc  swibe  rice 
cynmg..nzfde  nxnne  fryne  [US.  Colt,  freone]  mon  on    i 
eallon  his  rice,  ac  waron  ealle  beowe.    c  1000  ^LFRIC  Exod. 
xxi.  2  peowie  he  six  jer  and  beo  him  freoh  on  bam  seofo-    ! 
flan,    a  1300  Cursor  M.  6708  (Gf.tt.)  Qua-so  smytes  vte  his 
thrales  eye . .  He  sal  him  make  fre  and  quite.     1535  COVER- 


FREE. 

DALE  fob  iii.  19  The  bonde  man,  and  he  that  is  fre  from  his 
master.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ty  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  81  When  I  did 
make  thee  free.  1610  —  Temp.  i.  ii.  442  Delicate  Ariel,  I'll 
set  thee  free  for  this.  1657  R.  LICON  Barbadoes  (1673)  16 
These  are  free  Negroes,  and  wear.. the  badge  of  their 
freedom.  1841  LANE-^rtfi.  Nts.  I.  65  It  sometimes  happens, 
though  rarely,  that  free  girls  are  sold  as  slaves. 

b.  fig.  (esp.  in  a  spiritual  sense  =  not  in  bondage 
to  sin). 

C975  Riishiv.   Gosp.  John  viii.  36  Gif  forSon  sunu  iow 

sefrioo  so3lice  frio  je  button,    c  1200  Tn'n.  Coll.  Horn.  101 

He  hadde  maked  hem  fre  of  be  denies  bralsipe.      1513 

!    DOUGLAS  Mtuis  x.  iii.  84  Of  the  fatis  fre  [orig.  liberafati}. 

1610  SHAKS.    Temp.  Epil.  20  As  you  from  crimes  would 
pardon'd  be,  Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free.    1611  BIBLE 
Gal.  v.  i.     1643  DENIIAM  Cooper's  Hill  130  Who  ..  free 
from  Conscience,  is  a  slave  to  Fame.     1695  LD.  PRESTON 
Botth.  iv.  194  Everything  is  by  so  much  the  freer  from 
Fate. 

c.  Of  or  belonging  to  free  men.     Free  labour: 
the  labour  of  free«men  (in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  slaves). 

1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  100  He  is  satisfied  that  at 
present  free-labor  is  more  profitable  than  slave-labor. 

2.  Of  a  state,  its  citizens,  institutions,  etc. :  En- 
joying civil  liberty ;  existing  under  a  government 
which  is  not  arbitrary  or  despotic,  and  does  not 
encroach  upon  individual  rights.  Also,  not  subject 
to  foreign  dominion. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  I.  219  Al[a]s  !  that  folk,  that  euir  wes 
fre  . .  War  tret)  t  than  sa  wykkytly.  1381  WYCLIF  i  Mace. 
xi.  31  And  Jerusalem  be  holy  and  free,  with  his  coostis. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cyinb.  m.  i.  49  Till  the  injurious  Romans  did 
extort  This  Tribute  from  vs,  we  were  free.     1667  MILTON 

;  P.L.  i.  259  Here  at  least  We  shall  be  free.  1770  "Junius  Lett. 
xxxvii.  184  He  is  king  of  a  free  people.  1791  Residence  in 
FriUKt(im)  1. 155  France  is  now  the  freeest  country  in  the 
world.  iSoa  WORDSW.,  Sonn.,  'It  is  not  to  be  thought  a/ 
that  the  Jlaod',  We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the 
tongue  That  Shakspeare  spake.  1817-18  COBBETT  Resid. 
U.  S.  (1822)  21  Is  it  not  a  mockery  to  call  a  man  free,  who 
no  more  dares  turn  out  his  tallow  into  candles  for  his  own 
use,  than  he  dares  rob  upon  the  highway?  1867  SMILES 
Huguenots  Enf.  xi.  (1880)  187  Holland  . .  became  the  chief 
European  centre  of  free  thought,  free  religion,  and  free 
industry. 

t  3.  Noble,  honourable,  of  gentle  birth  and  breed- 
ing. In  ME.  a  stock  epithet  of  compliment.   Often 
in  alliterative  phr.  fair  and  free.  Ol>s. 
n  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  1642  (Gr.)  Da  wearb  Seme  suna  & 


Leg.  J.  loo/ioope  Armrales  doirater.  -pnt  was  so  fair  and  fre. 
1J97  R.  GLOIIC.  11724)  420  Of  fayrost  fourme  &  maners,  & 
mest  jentyl  &  fre.  a  1300  Cursor  AT.  8121  Als  milk  bair 
[Ethiopians']  hide  becom  sa  quite  And  o  fre  blod  bai  had  be 
heu.  13..  K.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  795  My  joy,  my  blys,  my 
lemman  fre.  ?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  633  Mirthe,  that 
is  so  fair  and  free,  c  1384  —  H.  Fame  i.  442  His  fader 
Anchises  the  free,  c  1460  Ttnunfley  Myst.  (Surtees)  125  For 
to  wyrship  that  chyld  so  fre.  c  1489  CAXTOK  Sanues  of 
Aymon  ix.  199  They  met  wyth  damp  Kambault  the  free 
knyght.  c  1554  Interlude  a/Ymith  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  20 
To  have  a  sight  I  would  be  fain  Of  that  lady  free.  163* 
MILTON  L' Allegro  ii  Thou  Goddess  fair  and  free. 

f4.  Hence  in  regard  to  character  and  conduct : 
Noble,  honourable,  generous,  magnanimous.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25524  pat  ilk  time  foil  mistred  be,  Suet 
iesu  !  wit  hert  sa  fre,  To  maria  magdalene.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  525  '  Now  frynd ',  quod  l»al  faire,  '  as  ye  bene  fre 
holden,  Will  ye  suffer  me  to  say,  and  the  sothe  telle  ? '  1559 
Alirr.  Mag.,  Salisbury  xviii,  Vertuous  life,  fre  hart  and 
lowly  mind.  1594  H.  WILLOBIE  in  Shaks.  C.  Praise  10 
You  must  be  secret,  constant,  free.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  HI. 
iii.  199,  I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature,  Out  of 
self-bounty,  be  abused. 

t  b.  Of  studies:  Liberal;   —\^.ingenuir(artes]. 

1411  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Prh:  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  150  He 
sbolde  make  his  chyldryn  to  lerne  fre  Sciencis  of  Clergi. 
II.  Released,  loose,  unrestricted. 

5.  At  liberty;  allowed  to  go  where  one  wishes, 
not  kept  in  confinement  or  custody,     f  Free  keep- 
ing- L.  libera  custodia.     Also,  released  from  con- 
finement or  imprisonment,  liberated.     Phr.  to  set 

free,  let  go  free,  etc.     (Also_/??0 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  206/2  And  ii  yere  he  was  in  free 
kepyng  and  disputed  ayenst  the  Jewes.  1585  T.  WASHING- 
TON tr.  Nfc/tolay's  Voy.  i.  xx.  24  b,  He  wold  . .  set  them  at 
free  deliverance.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  vi.  107  O  that  the 
gods  Would  set  me  free  from  this  unhallow'd  place  !  1710 
DE  FOE  Capt.  Singlfton  xvi.  (1840)  269  We  would  let  them 
go  free,  a  1721  PRIOR  Love  disarmed  25  Set  an  unhappy 
pris'ner  free,  Who  ne'er  intended  harm  to  thee.  1824  SYD. 
SMITH  ll'ks.  (1859)  II.  37/2  We  use  no  compulsion  with  un- 
tried prisoners.  You  are  free  as  air  till  you  are  found  guilty. 
1871  MORLEY  yoltaire  a  Calvin,  .set  free  all  those  souls. 

b.  Of  animals:  Not  kept  in  confinement,  at  liberty 
to  range  abroad. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xn.  250  Codes  foules  and  hus  free 
bestes.  1697  DRYDEN  Mneid  vi.  889  Their  Steeds  around, 
Free  from  tneir  Harness,  graze  the  flow'ry  Ground.  1844 
A.  B.  WELBY  Poems  (1867)  35  The  round  blue  heaven  is  all 
thine  own,  O  free  and  happy  bird  !  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Kng.  1. 312  Deer,  as  free  as  in  an  American  forest,  wandered 
there  by  thousands. 

6.  Released  from  ties,  obligations,  or  constraints 
upon  one's  action. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tom.  Shr.  i.  i.  142  Till  by  helping  Baptista's 
eldest  daughter  to  a  husband  we  set  his  youngest  free  for  a 
husband,  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Commend,  o/  Love  i,  I 
rather  far  be  fast  nor  frie,  Albeit  I  micht  my  mynd  remove. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  n.  v.  57  Free,  madam  !  no  . .  He's 
bound  unto  Octavia.  a  1711  PRIOK  Song,  '  Phillis,  since 


FREE. 

We  both  have  spent  our  <;tock  of  love,  So  conse- 

?uently  should  be  free.      i&*j$Aittol>i0g.  Beggar-boy  ?  Since 
was  wlint  may  be  termed  a  free  man  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
since  I  became  independent. 

b.  Released  or  exempt  from  work  or  duty. 
1697  DRVDEN  Vtrg.  Georg.  it.  640  The  Swain,  who,  free 
from  Business  and  Debate,  Receives  his  easy  Food  from 
Nature's  Hand.  1700  S.  I.,  tr.  Frykc's  I'oy.  E.  Ind.  300 
They  watch  and  are  free  by  turns  in  the  day-time,  but  at 
night  they  must  al!  be  in  the  Fort,  a  1715  BURNET  Own 
Time  (1766)  II.  37  Coleman  had  a  whole  day  free  to  make 
his  escape,  c  1818  SIR  K.  PM-:L  in  Cmkrr  papers  (1884)  1. 
iv.  116  A  fortnight  hence  I  shall  be  free  as  air. 

7.  Guiltless,  innocent,  acquitted.      Const,  from, 
flf-n.  crime  or  offence).    ?  Obs. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ifam.  in.  ii.  252  Your  Maiestie  and  wee  that 
haue  free  soules,  it  touches  vs  not.  Ibid.  v.  ii.  343  Laer. 
Mine  and  my  Fathers  death  come  not  vpon  thee,  Nor  thine 
on  me.  Ham,  Heauen  make  thee  free  of  it.  '637  RUTHER- 
FORD Let.  23  Sep.  (1891)  521,  I  am  free  from  the  Wood  of  all 
men,  for  1  have  communicated  to  you  the  whole  counsel 
of  God.  1657  R.  LIGON  ttarbadoes  (1673)  3  A  man  that  hath 
a  free  heart,  and  a  good  Conscience.  1678  DRVDF.N  &  LEE 
CEdipns  in.  i  (end),  My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart 
is  free. 

8.  Of  actions,  activity,  motion,  etc. :  Unimpeded, 
unrestrained,  unrestricted,  unhampered.      Also  of 
persons:  Unfettered  in  their  action. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13079  f>e  king  J>am  lete  haf  fre  entre. 
c  1400  Lanf ranees  Cirtirg.  152  {>e  necke  schal  nevere  have 
his  free  mevynge.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  22  Fre 
pwth  goyng  and  in  comyng.  1535  COVERDALR  2  TItess. 
iii.  i  That  the  worde  of  God  maye  haue  fre  passage. 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  ii.  86  We  shall  haue  the  freer 
woing  at  Mr  Pages.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614) 
292  That  the  water  may  have  free  passage  to  all  parts. 
1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  v.  iii.  §  62  Whilst  each  Bishop 
in  his  respective  Diocesse,  Priest  in  his  Parish,  were 
freer  than  formerly  in  execution  of  their  Office.  1664  H. 
MORE  Myst.  Iniq,  Apol.  552  As  if  one,  while  his  friend  was 
stooping,  should  fetch  a  freer  stroke  at  their  common 
Enemy.  1713  BERKELEY  Guardian  No.  49  F  7  [Al  library 
that  I  have  free  access  to.  1791  MRS.  KADCLIFFE  Rom. 
Forest  vi,  Her  dress,  which  was  loosened  for  the  purpose  of 
freer  respiration.  1828  LD.  GRENVILLE  Sink.  Fund  p.  viii, 
Without  the  free  examination  of  previously  received  opinion, 
no  branch  of  human  knowledge  can  ever  be  advanced.  1851 
RUSKIN  Stones  I'en.  xvii.  (1874)  I.  188  They  have  free 
admission  of  the  light  of  Heaven.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
<ed.  2)  III.  112  The  various  passions  are  allowed  to  have 
free  play. 

b.  phr.  ( To  have  or  give)  a  free  hand-,  liberty 
of  action  in  affairs  that  one  has  to  deal  with.     So 
to  have  one's  hands  free. 

1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  III.  xiv.  329  Harold 
thus  had  his  hands  free.  1890  J.  CORBETT  Drake  ix.  117 
He  was  given  a  free  hand  to  act  against  the  East  and  West 
India  convoys.  1895  COL.  MAURICE  in  United  Service 
ifiaSC.  July  414  No  one  ever  had,  in  the  composition  of 
any  history. .a  freer  hand  or  more  ample  resources. 

c.  with  to  and  inf. :  At  liberty,  allowed,  or  per- 
mitted to  do  something.  Also,  f  permitted  by  one's 
conscience,  feeling  it  right  to  do  something. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  49,  I  am  free  To  wedde,  a 
godoes  half,  wher  it  lyketh  me.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  i  May, 
Thomas  Pepys  did  come  to  me,  to  consult  about,  .his  being 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  he  is  much  against  ..  [He] 
tefls  me,  as  a  confidant,  that  he  is  not  free  to  exercise 
punishment . .  against  Quakers  and  other  people,  for  religion. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  99,  I  made  him  just  and  right, 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall.  1697  DAMPIER 
Voy.  I.  iii.  31  Privateers  are  not  obliged  to  any  Ship,  but 
free  to  go  ashore  where  they  please.  1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH 
Horace^  in  Land.  83  He's  free  to  sow  discord  in  German 
plantations.  1818  SCOTT  Heart  Midi,  xix,  If  ye  arena  free 
in  conscience  to  speak  for  her  in  the  court  of  judicature. 
1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xxxi,  She  was  free  to  come  and 
go.  1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  iii.  (ed.4)  59  Some  occupation 
that  would  leave  him  freer  to  move  about. 

d.  Not  fettered  in  judgement ;   unbiased,  open- 
minded. 

1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  \.  xL  (1712)  35,  I  appeal  to 
any  free  Judge.  Ibid.  HI.  xvi.  (1712)  141  His  own  words 
are  so  free  and  ingenuous.  1686  BURNET  Trav.  i.  (1750)  60, 
I  wish  they  had  larger  and  freer  Souls. 

e.  Showing  absence  of  constraint  or  timidity  in 
one's  movements. 

1849  JAMES  Woodman  vii,  The  traveller  came  forward 
with  a  bold,  free  step. 

9.  Of  literary  or  artistic  composition,  etc.  :  Not 
observing  strict  laws  of  form  ;   (of  a  translation, 
copy,  etc.)  not  adhering  strictly  to  the  original. 

1813  TYTLER  Ess.  Princ.  Transl.  (ed.  3)  231  The  limits 
between  free  translation  and  paraphrases.  "  1821  CRAIG 
Lect.  Draiving-  vii .  406  A  free  and  tasteful  expression  of  the 
minute  forms  in  landscape.  1844  SftAXLKt  Arnold  I.  iii.  142 
Any  mistake  of  grammar  or  construction,  however  dex- 
terously concealed  in  the  folds  of  a  free  translation.  1869 
OUSELEY  Counter?,  xy.  97  When,  .it  becomes  impossible  to 
follow  exactly  all  the  intervals  proposed  . .  The  imitation  is 
then  said  to  be  Free,  or  Irregular. 

10.  Allowable  or  allowed  (to  or  for  a  person  to 
do  something) ;  open  or  permitted  to. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  216  If  that  which  we  have 
learned,  be  free  for  every  man  to  know.  1618  BOLTON 
Flarus  To  Rdr.,  Be  it  free,  with  reverence  and  modesty,  to 
note  over-sights.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  i.  44  It 
was  free  to  every  one  to  bastinado  a  Christian  where  he  met 
him.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  747  Defaming  as  impure  what 
God  declares  Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to 
all.  1709  HEARNE  Collect.  4  Apr.,  Y«  Copy  was.  .free  to  y» 
View  of  any  one.  1796  BURKE  Let.  Noble  Ld.  Wks.VIH, 
32  His  Grace  may  think  as  meanly  as  he  will  of  my  deserts 
. .  It  is  free  for  him  to  do  so.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  xxxii. 
VOL.  IV. 
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(iSrtal  452  The  '  twelve  legions  of  AngHs  ',  whom  it  was  free 
tn  Him  to  Kiimmnn  to  his  aid. 

b.  Open  to  all  competitors  ;  ri\w\for  all.  Free 
fight',  a  fight  in  which  all  and  sundry  engage  pro- 
miscuously. 

1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  430  The  affair  became  what 
they  call  on  the  frontier  a  free  fight.  1871  MARK  TWAIN 
hntoc.  Abr.  xvii.  114  The  sailors  of  a  British  ship  .. 
challenged  our  Sailors  to  a  free  fight.  1881  Chicago  limes 
1 1  June,  The  grand  free-for-all  horse  race,  open  to  the  world. 
1887  Spectator  4  June  759/2  English  riots  are  mere  free- 
fights,  begun  without  special  premeditation, 

11.  Of  a  space,  way,  passage,  etc. :  Clear  of  ob- 
structions, open,  unobstructed.     So  of  air  — freely- 
circulating,  in  which  one  breathes  freely. 

ci*$o  Gen.  $  Ex.  3244  On  twel  doles  delt  ist  ffe  se,  xii. 
wei^es  Ser-in  ben  fairer  and  fre.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5932 
(Ciiitt.)  Froskis  . ,  al  pe  erde  J»ai  couerd  sua,  A  man  miht 
noght  fre  sett  hista.  1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Slir.  i.  ii.  233  Are 
not  the  streets  as  free  For  me  as  for  you  ?  1671  NARBOROUGH 
Jml.  in  Ace.  Sen.  Late  Voy.  i.  (17111  145  They  did  meet 
with  no  Ice,  but  a  free  and  open  Sea.  1697  URYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  \,  47  Where  in  the  Void  of  Heav'n  a  Space  is  free, 
Betwixt  the  Scorpion  and  the  Maid  for  thee.  Ibid.  iv.  424 
They  stop  his  Nostrils,  while  he  strives  in  vain  To  breath 
free  Air.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  \.  iv,  And  quickly  make  the 
entrance  free.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  iii.  35  The  wind 
offshore— with  much  free  water.  1878  PATMORE  Tamo-ton 
Church-Tower  \.  9  Our  weary  spirits  flagg'd  beneath  The 
still  and  loaded  air;  We  left  behind  the  freer  heath. 

12.  Clear  of  (something  which   is  regarded   as 
objectionable  or  an  encumbrance).  Const,  oj \  from. 

111300  Cursor  M.  5923  Ne  was  in  hus  na  vessel  fre  \>at 
\vatur  hild.  o  stan  ne  tre,  O  f>is  watur  pat  sua  stanc.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  A',  xv.  xlii.  (1495)  503  Creta  is  an 
ylonde  free  and  clene  of  venyme.  1670  NAKIJOROUGH  Jrtil. 
in  Ace.  Strv.  Late  Voy.  \.  (1711)  20  Every  Man  is  com- 
manded to  keep  himself  clean,  and  free  from  Lice.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  236/2  A  Woman  all  Hairy,  no  part  of 
her  Face  free,  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <y  /'.  117  These 
places  are  seldom  free  from  Soldiers  and  Seamen.  1756  C. 
LUCAS  Ess.  Wafers  III.  120  There  is  hardly  any  mine,  .free 
from  pyrite.  1854  G.  B.  RICHARDSON  Univ.  Code  v.  (ed.  12) 
4105,  I  can  keep  free  with  the  pumps.  1860  TYNDALL£//IC. 
i.  xix.  135  [Glacier]  Ice,  singularly  free  from  air-bubbles. 
1885  Law  Tidies  LXX.IK.  176/1  The  main  travelling  ways 
..had  been. .  reported  free  from  any  accumulation  of  foulgas. 

13.  t  a-  Of  a  bird's  flight  :  Agile,  swift.    Obs. 
1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (16731  4  Her  ordinary  flying  . . 

is  commonly  more  free  than  the  best  Haggard  Faulcon. 
Ibid.,  A  kind  of  sea  Hawk  . .  of  a  far  freer  wing,  and  of  a 
longer  continuance. 

b.  Naut.  Of  the  wind :  Not  adverse  (see  quot. 
i867\ 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxv.  81  We  had  the  wind  free 
..sail  after  sail  the  captain  piled  upon  her.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.^  s.  v.  Freeing,  To  be  free.  Said  of  the 
wind  when  it  exceeds  67°  30'  from  right-ahead.  1880  Daily 
Tel.  7  Sept.,  She  is  on  the  wrong  tack,  but  the  last  puff  was 
free,  and  helped  her. 

14.  Of  material  things  :  Not  restrained  in  move- 
ment, not  fixed  or  fastened.      To  get  free  :  to  get 
loose  (from  something  that  restrains  or  encumbers), 
to  extricate. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  19  And,  knitting  all  his  force,  got 
one  hand  free.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vii.  464  Now  half  ap- 
peared The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free  His  hinder  parts. 
1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Anim,  Kingd.,  Ceelent.  114 The. . 
free  zooids  of  the  Litcernaridx.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First 
Princ.  n.  x.  §  82  (1875)  250  The  pennant  of  a  vessel  lying 
becalmed  first  shows  the  coming  breeze,  .by  gentle  undula- 
tions that  travel  from  its  fixed  to  its  free  end.  1878  E. 
PROUT  in  Grove  Diet,  Mus.  I.  40  The  discovery  of  the  free 
reed.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  <$•  Clockm.,  Free  Spring, 
a  balance  spring  uncontrolled  by  curb  pins.  1890  BOLDRE- 
woooCW.  Reformer(\^-L]  149  The  yacht,  .with  courses  free. 

15.  Disengaged  from  contact  or  connexion  with 
some   other  body  or  surface  ;    relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  an  adjacent  or  superincumbent  body. 
In  Botn  not  adnate  to  other  organs.     Free-central: 
see  quot.  1845. 

1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  II.  10  Making  over 
the  Architraves..  Arches  that  will  bear  the  weight,  and  leave 
the  Architraves  free.  1830  R.  KNOX  Beclard's  Anat.  374 
At  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  1845  LINDI.EY 
Sch.  Bat.  i.  (1858)  16  If  it  [the  placenta]  grows  in  the  middle 
of  the  ovary,  without  adhering  to  its  sides,  .it  is  called  free 
central.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  I.  8  The  anthers 
remaining  separate,  and  being  termed  free.  1870  HOOKER 
Stitd.  Flora  105  Carpels  i  or  more,  free  or  connate. 

16.  Chem.,  etc.   Uncombined. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chew.  I.  244  The  nitric  acid  remains 
free  in  the  liquor.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  51 
By  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid,  oxygen  is  set 
free.  1862  ANSTF.D  Channel  Isl.  iv.  xx.  (ed.  2)  464  A  silicate 
of  alumina,  with  some  free  silica,  and  a  trace  of  iron,  c  1865 
J.  WYLUE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  148/2  A  few  grains  of  kaolin,  .may 
be  added  to  neutralise  an  excess  of  free  acid. 

17.  Of  power  or  energy :  Disengaged,  available 
for  '  work '. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  Mechanic  662  The  whole  power 
of  the  engine  would  be  expended  in  impelling  itself  and  tbe 
ship  . .  and  no  free  power  would  remain  for  freight.  1857 
BREWSTER  Magnet.  363  The  action  of  the  free  fluid  is  in 
equilibrio  with  the  external  force.  1838  Proc.  Amer.  Phil. 
Soc.  I.  6  Free  electricity  is  not  under  any  circumstances 
conducted  silently  to  the  earth. 

18.  Of  a  material :  Yielding  easily  to  operation, 
easily  worked,  loose  and  soft  in  structure.     Also 

free-working',  see  D.  i.  a  below.     See  also  FREE- 
STONE, whence  this  sense  prob.  arises. 

'573  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  174  Item  for 
Ramsey  stone  free  and  ragge.  1676  WOOD  Life  (Oxf.  Hist. 


FREE. 

Soc.)  II.  353  Many  flat  stones,  but  being  free  and  soft,  th«-ir 
inscriptions  are  woren  out.  1765  A.  L>ICKSON  Treat.  Agric. 
(ed.  2)  59  Even  that  kind  of  land  that  is  most  free  and  open 
in  its  nature,  is  found  to  be  rendered  more  fertile  by  [fallow- 
ing]. 1793  SMEATON  Kdyst<mc  1..  §  106  This  stone  was 
capable  of  being  thus  wrought,  and  was  so  free  to  the  tool. 
1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  n  It  is  generally  called 
free,  or  Dunstone  land. 

b.  Of  wood  :    Without  knots.     (So  frte-stujf: 
seeD.  2.) 

1678  (see  FROUGHY  2).  1770  KUCKAHN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX'. 
315  Out  of  any  soft  free  wood,  cut  an  artificial  one. 

III.  Characterized  by  spontaneity,  readiness  or 
profuseness  in  action. 

19.  Of  a  person,  his  will,  etc. :  Acting  of  one's 
own  will  or  choice,  and  not  under  compulsion  or 
constraint ;  determining  one's  own  action  or  choice, 
not  motived  from  without.     (See  also  FREE  WILL.) 

<r888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xii.  §  2  For(>a;m  he  ^esceop  twa 
fcesceadwisan  *esceafta  frio  [MS,  Cott.  freo],  englas  &  men. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7441  He  knew  nat  that  she  was  con- 
streyned  ..  But  wende  she  come  of  wille  al  fre.  1601 
?MARSTON  Pasquil  fy  Kath.  \.  180  Nay,  be  free,  my 
daughters,  in  election.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  4-  Cr.  n.  ii.  170  To 
make  vp  a  free  determination  Twixt  right  and  wrong.  1662 
STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  iii.  §  5  Considering  man  as  a  free 
agent.  1733  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vii.  §  22  A  man  is  said  to 
be  free,  so  far  forth  as  he  can  do  what  he  will.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  561  From  the  day  when  he  quitted 
Friesland.  -he  had  never  been  a  free  agent.  1869  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  III.  xi.  6  The  choice  of  the  electors 
would  be  perfectly  free. 

20.  Ready  in  doing  or  granting  anything  ;  acting 
willingly  or  spontaneously;    (of  an  act)  done  of 
one's  own  accord  ;  (of  an  offer,  assent,  etc.)  readily 
given  or  made,  made  with  good  will. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  852  To  kepe  his  forward  by  his  free 
assent.  1335  COVERDALE  i  Kings -a.  13  And  Kynge  Salomon 
gaue vnto  y'Quene.  .all  that  she  desyred  and  axed,  besydes 
that  which  he  gaue  her  of  a  frye  hande.  1549  Bk.  Com, 
Prayer,  Collect  sotA  Snnd,  Trinity,  That  we  maye  with  free 
hearts  accomplyshe  those  thynges  that  thou  wouldest  have 
done.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  F.pist.  121  Thore  is  no  kinde 
of  thing,  which  Csesars  highnesse  . .  wii  not  graunt  and 
give  of  his  free  bountle.  1607  SHAKS.  Tinton  \.  ii.  188. 
1611  TOURNEUR  Ath.  Trag.  i.  i,  You  neede  not  urge  my 
spirit  by  disgrace,  'Tis  free  enough  ;  my  Father  hinders  it. 
1618  BOLTON  AYma (1636)  13  Tarquinius  . .  of  his  own  free 
courage  demanding  the  Kingdome,  had  it  as  freely  granted. 
<zi6z6  BACON  New  Atl.  Wks.  1802  II.  132  His  noble  free 
offers  left  us  nothing  to  ask.  1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert. 
Relig.  \.  206  God  doth  justifie  us  (saith  he)  of  his  free- 
goodnes.  1882  OGILVIB  s.  v.,  He  made  him  a  free  offer  of 
his  services. 

b.  with  inf.  \    Ready  to  do  something ;   eager, 
willing,  prompt.     Obs.  exc.  in  phr.  free  to  confess^ 
where  the  adj.  is  now  apprehended  as  in  8  c. 

1660  Trial  Regie.  22,  I  shall  be  very  free  to  open  my 
Heart.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  v.  94  He  was  very  free 
to  talk  with  me,  and  first  asked  me  my  business  thither. 
a.  1716  BLACKALL  Wks.  (1723)  I.  276  To  part  with  any- 
thing in  this  World,  .and  to  be  free  to  suffer  any  temporal 
Loss  . .  rather  than  live  in  a  State  of  strong  Temptation 
to  Sin.  1723  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  in.  191  But 
they  were  not  free  to  consent  thereto.  1784  New  Spec- 
tator xvi.  6/2  For  my  own  part,  I  will  be  free  to  confess, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  [etc.],  1821  CLARE  Vilt.  Mtnstr.  I.  40 
Mark  . .  his  generous  mind  ;  How  free  he  is  to  push  about 
his  beer.  1824  BYRON  Juan  xvi.  Ixxiii,  He  was  '  free  to 
confess' — (whence  comes  this  phrase?  Is't  English?  No — 
'tis  only  parliamentary)  That  [etc.].  1874  RUSKIN  Fors 
Clav.  xxxvii.  4,  I  am  free  to  confess  I  did  not  quite  know 
the  sort  of  creature  I  had  to  deal  with. 

c.  Of  a  horse  :  Ready  to  go,  willing. 

1477  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  802  III.  200  It  shall 
never  neede  to  prykk  nor  threte  a  free  horse,  a  1599  GREENE 
Alphonsus  iv.  Wks.  iRtldg.  1242/1  Horses  that  be  free  Do 
need  no  spurs.  1673  E.  BROWN  Brief  Ace.  Trai:  71  They 
[Servian  horses]  are  very  free.  1884  Daily  News  23  July 
7/2  '  Free  horses' — horses  that  is.. that  have  been  working 
in  pairs,  and  have  been  too  conscientious  in  their  work,  and 
have  done  more  than  their  share. 

21.  Ready  in  giving,  liberal,  lavish.    Const,  of. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14397  Sua  fre  giuer  of  all-kin  gode. 
CI300  Ibid.  27874  (Cott.  Galba)  Help  be  pouerwith  hert  fre. 
Ibid.  28741  (Cott.  Galbai  What  nede  es  J>at  J?e  spenser  be 
nithing  of  bat  (>e  lord  es  fre.  1611  BIBLE  2  Chron.  xxix.  31 
As  many  as  were  of  a  free  heart.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  \.  i.  496 
For  Saints  themselves  will  sometimes  be  Of  Gifts  that 
cost  them  nothing,  free.  1699  DAMPIKR  I'oy.  II.  i.  84  The 
Tonquinese  in  general  are  very  free  to  their  Visitants,  treat- 
ing them  with  the  best  cheerthey  are  able  to  procure.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crjtsoe  i.  iv,  I  was  not  very  free  of  it,  for  my  Store 
was  not  great.  1740  GARRICK  Lying  I'alet  n.  Wks.  1798  I. 
53  When  he's  drunk,  .he's  very  free,  and  will  give  me  any 
thing.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  185 
Handsome  in  person  and  free  of  hand. 

b.  Of  a  gift :  Given  out  of  liberality  or  genero- 
sity (not  in  return  or  requital  for  something  else). 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  312  To  fynde  goode  prestis 
bi  fre  almes  of  be  peple.  1518  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par, 
Matt.  i.  21  The  messinger  of  this  free  felicitie.  1583  FULKE 
Defence  xv.  403  The  worde  \^H<T^.O.  . .  signifieth.  .'a  free 
gift ',  or  a  gift  that  is  freely  giuen  . .  wherof  the  Prouerbe 
is,  what  is  so  free  as  gift?  1791  Gentl.  Mag.  LXI.  i.  411 
Benefices  are  now,  I  might  almost  say  never  a  free  gift  from 
a  private  patron. 

22.  Acting  without  restriction  or  limitation  ;  al- 
lowing oneself  ample  measure  in  doing  something. 

1578  TIMME  Calnine  on  Gen.  86  Being  convinced,  .that  he 
was  too  free  in  sinning.  1631  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis 
Eromena  147  That  either  too  light,  or  too  free  feeding  hath 
occasioned  yon  this  dreatne.  1727  POPE  T/t.  Var.  Su&f. 
Swift's  Wks,  1755  II,  i.  224  How  free  the  present  age  is  m 
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TREE. 

laying  taxes  on  the  next.  1746  BERKELEY  Lett.  Tar-water 
ii.  §  9  The  free  use  of  strong  fermented  liquors.  1791  Gentl. 
Mae;.  26/2  Probably  no  divine  made  a  freer  use  of  iht  paro- 
nomasia than  Dan.  Featley.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  $  It. 
yrnls.  I.  191  He  is.,  free  and  careless  in  displaying  his 
precious  wares.  1884  Manch.  Exam,  4  Apr.  4/5  At  the 
close  [of  the  market]  the  tone  is  easy,  with  free  sellers. 

b.  Free  of  or  w nth  :  using  or  employing  without 
reserve  or  restraint. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trai'.  in.  92  He  was  so  free  of  his  stomacke 
to  receive  in  strong  liquor.  1653  BoaAllAffrrtCAr.  Li/e&o 
Grotius,  the  freest  man  of  his  tongue  that  ever  I  knew.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  lroy.  E.  Ind.  196  He  was  not  free  of  his 
Discourse.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  U-  25^ 
He  gives  us  a  Caution  not  to  be  too  free  with  such  Pre- 
parations. 

c.  Unstinted  as  to  supply,  quantity,  etc. ;  coming 
forth   in    profusion ;    administered  without   stint ; 
abundant,  copious.  (Used  with  mixture  of  sense  8.) 

'635  J-  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi's  BanisKd  Virg.  86  His 
wounded  thigh  by  its  free  bleeding  gave  the  . .  eye  occasion 
to  suspect  [etc.].  1707  HEARNE  Collect .  21  July,  After  a  free 
glass  or  two  he  happen'd  to  discourse.  iBooMed.  Jrnl.  XV. 
217  A  free  stimulus  given  to  the  absorbent  system.  1823-34 
GOOD  Study  Mcd,  (ed.  4)  I.  244  The  skin  warm,  the  pulse 
free  and  forcible.  1887  BARING-GOULD  Gaverocks  xii,  A 
monthly  rose  that  was  a  free  bloomer. 
23.  Frank  and  open  in  conversation  or  intercourse, 
ingenuous,  unreserved ;  also,  in  bad  sense  =  over- 
free,  forward,  'familiar*,  ready  to  'take  liberties*. 
1635  QUARLES  Embl.  i.  iv.  (1718)  18  If  thou  be  free,  she's 
strange  ;  if  strange,  she's  free.  1635  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  Blondts 
BanisKd  t'irg.  185  Beeing  of  a  free  nature,  .quite  forgot  all 
circumspection.  1671  NARBOROUGH  Jml.'mAcc.  Sev,  Late 
I7oy.  i.  (1711)  132  These  Antipodes  began  to  be  somewhat 
bolder,  and  more  free.  1693-4  GIBSON  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  217  His  Grace  is  very  free  and  open.  17^19  DE 
FOE  Crusoe  11.  vi,  I  pressed  him  to  be  free  and  plain  with 
me.  1775  SHERIDAN  Si.  Pair.  Day  n.  ii,  Not  so  free, 
fellow!  1800  MRS.  HERVEV  M our  tray  Fam.  II.  171  Daring 
and  free  as  was  this  young  nobleman,  with  women  whose 
principles  were  as  free  as  his  own.  1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng. 
Note-hies.  (1883)  I.  464  A  very  able  man,  with  the  Western 
sociability  and  free-fellowship. 

24.  To  make  (or  be]  free  with  :  to  adopt  very 
familiar  terms  in  one's  conversation  or  dealings 
with  (a  person) ;  hence  gen.  and  transf.  to  treat 
unceremoniously,  take  liberties  with.  Also  Naut., 
to  approach  boldly. 

1708  SWIFT  Abolit.  Chr.  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  84  Great  wits 
love  to  be  free  with  the  highest  objects  ;  and  if  they  cannot 
be  allowed  a  God  to  revile  or  renounce,  they  will  speak  evil 
of  dignities.  1714  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  556  F  7,  I  was  once 
like  to  have  been  run  through  the  Body  for  making  a  little 
too  free  with  my  Betters.  1728  N.  SALMON  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Men  (Camden  >  361  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  I  find  all 
authors  making  free  with,  condemning  it  for  blunders,  and 
altering  figures.  1783  Hist.  Miss  Baltimore*  II.  79  If 
I  can  infuse  into  Carleton's  ear,  that  Sedly  and  her  ladyship 
make  too  free,  he  may. .propose  setting  me  as  a  watch  over 
his  wife's  conduct.  1803  NELSON  10  Aug.  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
VIII.  155  You  are.  .to  approach  Toulon  with  great  caution 
and  not  make  too  free  with  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
18*6  DISRAEU  Viv.  Grey  vi.  i,  He  may  with  justice  make 
free  with  our  baggage.  1833  HT.  MARTINF.AU  Vanderput 
ArS.i.j  Rebuked  him  for  being  so  free  with  the  pastor.  1856 
READE  Never  too  late  1,  I  advise  you  not  to  make  so  free 


with  your  servants.  1858  Mete.  Marine  Mag,  V.  226  You 
may  make  free  with  the  . .  shore  to  within  half  a  cable's 
length. 


25.  Of  speech :  Characterized  by  liberty  in  the 
expression  of  sentiments  or  opinions ;  uttered  or 
expressed  without  reserve;  frank,  plain-spoken. 

1611  TOURNEUR  Ath.  Tra$,  \.  ii.  Wks.  1878  I.  148  With 
the  free  voice  of  a  departing  soule,  I  here  protest  this 
Gentlewoman  cleare.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  C0»«Uf/(Arb.l  329 
For  else  Counsellours  will  but  take  the  Windeof  him  ;  And 
in  stead  of  giuing  Free  Counsel!,  sing  him  a  Song  of  Placebo. 
1680  H.  MORE  ApocaL  Apoc.  107  Their  free  rebukes  out  of 
the  word  of  God  being  very  disquieting.  1711  STEELE  Spt-ct. 
No.  493  p  i  The  Mistress  and  the  Maid  shall  quarrel,  and 
give  each  other  very  free  Language.  1794  NELSON  19  Mar. 
in  Nicolas  Disp.  I.  375  Gave  Lord  Hood  my  free  opinion 
that  800  troops,  with  400  seamen,  would  take  Bastia 
1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  II.  66  The  conversation  at 
table  was  free ;  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  prince  whom 


Regency. 
b.  Not  observing  due  bounds,  'loose*,  licentious, 

1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  in.  Hi,  Where  she  ..  listened 
to  much  free  talk.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  1140  Earl  Limours 
Drank  till  he  jested  with  all  ease,  and  told  Free  tales. 

IV.  Not  burdened,  not  subject  or  liable,  exempt; 
invested  with  special  rights  or  privileges. 

26.  (With  const,  from  or  of} :  a.  Released  or 
exempt  from,  not  liable  to  (e.g.  a  rule,  penalty 
payment). 


Und.  ii.  xxi.  §  60  (ed.  2).  The  will,  free'frorrfihe  determin^ 


moralitvt  h'msdf  frec  from  a11  the  ordinary  ral«"of 
b.  Exempt   from,  having  immunity  from,  not 
subject  to  (some  circumstances  or  affection  regarded 
as  hurtful  or  undesirable). 
c  ITCO  ORMIN  i68i8palt  Crist  wass.  .all  Kerrt  ut  offsinne 
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fre.  c  1230  Halt  Mfid.  5  Freo  oner  allc  fram  alle  worldliche 
weanen.  1581  SIDNEY  /J/W.  Poctrif  (Arb.)  55  Poetrie  . .  is 
the  freest  from  thys  objection.  1594  HOOKKK  F.ccL  Pol.  iv. 
ix.  §2  The  freer  our  minds  are  from  all  distempered  affec- 
tions. 1611  SHAKS.  Wint,  T.  i.  ii.  264  These.. Are  such 
allow'd  Infirmities,  that  honestie  Is  neuer  free  of.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <$•  P.  35  When  they  feel  themselves 
freest  from  Sickness.  1798  FERRIAR  Illustr.  Sterne  vi.  179 
Our  own  writers  are  not  free  from  this  error.  1823  LAMB 
Elia  Ser.  n.  Confess.  Drunkard^  I  am  never  free  from  those 
uneasy  sensations.  1885  Manch.  E.vam.  21  May  5^3  These 
Highlanders  are  notoriously  free  from  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. 1895  SIR  N.  LINDLEY  in  Law  Times  Rep. 
LXXIII.  645/2  The  point,  .appears  to  me.. free  from  any 
real  difficulty. 

27.  a.  Exempt  from,  or  not  subject  to,  some 
particular  jurisdiction  or  lordship,  b.  Possessed 
of  certain  exclusive  rights  or  privileges.  Used  to 
designate  franchises  or  liberties,  as  free  chapel  (see 
CHAPEL  sb.  3  c) ;  free  chase  -  FRANK  CHASE  ;  free 
fishery  (see  FISHERY  4)  ;  free  marriage  —  FRANK 
MARRIAGE  ;  free  warren  (see  WARREN).  Free 
miner  (local,1 :  see  quot.  1883. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  474  Other  holi  cburche  was  issent, 
that  mid  ri^te  was  so  fre.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  \.  164  Or  as 
myn  eldris  forouch  me  Held  it  in  freyast  reawte.  c  1483 
CAXTON  Bk.  Trav.  21  b,  A  cure  of  fre  chapelt.  1535  COVEK- 
DALR  Josh.  xx.  2  Guie  amonge  you  fre  cities  . .  y*they  may 
be  fre  amonge  you  from  the  avenger  of  bloude.  1599 
SANDYS  Europae  Spec.  (1632)  170  The  Free-Cityes  ..  have  all 
save  some  very  few,  enfreed  themselves  from  the  Pope. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  lii.  §  ii  Setting  to  sale  the 
free-rights  of  the  Church.  1641  Terntes  de  la  Ley  168  Free 
marriage.  1669  Sc.  Acts  C  has.  H  4  Tenements  lands  and 
fishings  holden  in  frie  burgage.  1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  I.  xi. 
317  He  was  a  free  Merchant,  .by  that  name  the  Dutch  and 
English  in  the  East  Indies,  distinguish  those  Merchants 
who  are  not  Servants  to  the  Company.  1700  TYRRELL  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  1107  Their  feoffees  and  Free-Tenants.  1703  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  3950/4  The  several  Regalties,  Free- Fisheries,  etc. 
*T*\lbid.  No.  6194/7  Elizabeth  Smith.  .Free-Dealer.  17*6 
C.  KIRKHAM(/?V/CI,  Two  Letters,  the  First  Shewing.. the 
Rights  and  Privileges  of  Pourallees  or  Free-Hey.  1785 
J.  PHILLIPS  Treat.  Inland  Namg.  p.  xii,  The  defection  of 
the  Colonies,  now  the  Free  and  United  States.  1810  Sport- 
ing Mag.  XXXVI.  26  The  rights  of  free  warren  and  free 
chace.  1843  JAMES  Forest  Days  v,  No  free-forester  shall 
ever  be  arrested  by  our  people,  or  on  our  land.  1861  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (18891  I-  44  The  free  towns  of  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  and  Hamburg.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining, 
Free  Miner.,  a  man  born  within  the  hundred  of  St.  Briavels 
.  .who  has  worked  a  year  and  a  day  in  a  mine.  1884  Law 
Times  31  May  78/2  A  free  miner  made  an  application  to  the 
gaveller  for  a  grant  to  him  of  one  of  the  two  gales. 

28.  Of  real  property :    Held  without  obligation 
of  rent  or  service,  freehold. 

c  1390  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  52/186  An  hondret  hidene  of  guod 
lend  with  hire  he  }af  ber  bat  hous,  al-so  freo  in  eche  point 
ase  he  him-sulf  it  heold  er.  c  1440  York  Afrst.  xxxii.  348 
Artnig.  A  place  here  !>eside  lorde  wolde  I  wedde-sette. 
Pilat.  What  title  has  |>ou  ber-to?  is  it  byne  awne  free? 
Arnrig.  Lorde, fre  he  mv  fredome  me  fallis  it.  1465  Paston 
Lett.  No.  522  II.  224  Other  x  acres  of  fre  londe.  a  1533 
LD.  BnuntR8  Hiion  Ixxxi.  249  Your  landes  oughte  to  be 
rendred  to  you  franke  and  fre.  1587  in  Collect.  lOxf.  Hist. 
Soc.)  I.  180  Ladyes  Crofte  Mr.  Losse  free.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II-  492  She  had  conferred  frankely  vpon  the  people  of 
Rome,  a  piece  of  medow  ground  . .  whicn  was  her  owne 
Free-land.  1701  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3712/4  About  60  Acres  of 
Meadow  and  Pasture  Land,  all  Free  Land, 
t  b.  Of  property:  At  one's  own  disposal.  Obs. 

1808  FORSVTH  Beauties  Scotl.  (1808)  V.  144  A  prohibition 
existed,  .against  marriage,  unless  where  the  young  couple 
could  show  they  possessed  ^40  Scots  of  free  gear. 

29.  Invested  with  the   rights  or  immunities  of, 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  (a  chartered  company, 
corporation,  city,  or  the  like  .     Sometimes   used 
simply,  without  of. 

1496  Act  12  Hen.  I'll,  c.  6  Merchants  and  Adventurers 
dwelling  ami  being  free  within  the  City  of  London.  1553  in 
W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  215  He  was  made  fre  in 


rpenters'  Co.  4  Dec.  injupp  Hi 

Ace.  Camp,  Carpenters  (1887)  160  Whereas  the  ffree  Sawit.., 
have  indited  a  fforreine  sawier,  etc.  1661  PEPYS  Diary  3  May, 
It  was  in  his  thoughts  to  have  got  me  made  free  of  the  towne. 
1688  Loud,  Gaz.  No.  2317/1  The  Company  of  Free  Fisher- 
men of  \  our  River  of  Thames.  1690  LOCKE  Govt.  ii.  vi.  §  59 
Is  a  Man  under  the  Law  of  England?  What  made  him 
Free  of  that  Law?  1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3944/4  He  is 
a  Free-Burgess  of  Colchester.  1712  SWIFT  J  ml.  to  Stella 
18  Sept.,  It  is  necessary  they  should  be  made  free  here 
before  they  can  be  employed.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  xiii. 
My  horse  fell,  and  made  me  free  of  the  country,  as  they 
call  it.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  239  The  shop-keepers  are 
obliged  to  be  free  of  the  city.  1859  C.  BARKER  Assoc.Princ. 
n.  54  Persons  not  free  of  the  craft. 

b.   Hence  :  Allowed  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  (a 
place,  etc   . 

1687  DRYDEN  Hind  *  P.  in.  1245  He  therefore  makes  all 
birdsof  every  sect  Freeof  his  farm.  1713 STEELE Gnardian 
No.  53  *2  Powel  of  the  Bath  is  reconciled  to  me,  and  has 
made  me  free  of  his  show.  1818  KEATS  Endymion  in.  Poet. 
vVks.  (18861 139  And  I  wasfreeof  haunts  umbrageous.  1840 
DICKENS  Barn.  Rndge  x,  Barnaby's  as  free  of  the  house 
as  any  cat  or  dog  about  it. 

30.  Said  of  workmen  who  are  not  members  of 
a  trade-union  :  also  free  labour  the  labour  of 
non-unionists. 

1890  Times  17  Sept.  4  '3  A  free  labour  registration  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  services  of  men  . .  for  work  as  free 
men  without  reference  to  any  other  combination.  1891 


FREE. 

.^fi',"tator  17  Jan.,  The  refusal  of  Union  men  to  work  with 
fre'.-- labourers. 

31.  Exempt  from  restrictions  in  regard  to  trade  ; 
allowed  to  trade  in  any  market  or  with  any  com- 
modities ;  open  to  all  traders  ;  also,  not  subject  to 
tax,  toll,  or  duty. 

""  :EVER  Anc.  ..  rf_   ,  _. 

1711  SHAFTESB.   Charac.  (1737)  I.  64  Nothing 


1631  WE  EVER  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  38  Their  Free-martes,  or 
Markets.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  64  Nothing 
is  so  advantageous  to  it  [trade]  as  a  free-port.  1714  /•>-, 
Bk.  of  Kates  2  The  Privileges  of  Cities,  Towns.  Persons, 
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Free-fairs,  and  other  Exemptions.  1719  DE  FOK  Crusoe  \\. 
xiii,  Having  gotten  a  good  acquaintance  at  Manilla,  he 
got  his  ship  made  a  free  ship.  1753  .Scots  Mag.  Mar.  110/2 
Free  ships  render  the  merchandize  on  board  free.  1842 
CALHOUN  Wks.  (1874)  IV.  105  The  act .  .increased  the  list  of 
free  articles  many-fold.  1858  SI.MMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Free 
'ubliC'konse,  one  not  belonging  to  a  brewer;  the  landlord 
las  therefore  free  liberty  to  brew  his  own  beer,  or  purchase 
where  he  chooses.  1862  LATHAM  Channel  Isl.  in.  xvii.  (ed.  2 1 
400  It  became  a  free  port,  and  throve  through  its  freedom. 
32.  \\htv\\  fret  of  cost %  charge^  orthe  like).  Given 
or  provided  without  payment,  costless,  gratuitous. 
Of  persons:  (Admitted,  etc.)  without  payment. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholays  I'oy.  m.xviii.  104  To 
have  free  shot  and  cheare.  1697  DRVOBN  Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
357  Lazy  Drones,  without  their  Share  of  Pain.  In  Winter 
(Quarters  free,  devour  the  Gain.  1719  DE  FOE  Cruse?  i.  xvii, 
You  will  carry  me. .to  England,  passage-free.  1830  Blacku: 
Mag.  XXVIII.  400  Paid,  .partly  in  victuals  ;  and  partly  in 
free  tickets.  1836  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz  vi.  .1850)  22/1  Books 
were  bought,  all  the  free-seat  people  provided  therewith. 
t8s»  MACAU  LAY  Jrnl.  15  Aug.,  1  got  a  place  among  the  free 
seats.  1856  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-bks.  (1883)  II.  234  We 
went  to  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  where  Douglas  Jerrold  is 
on  the  free  list.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  43  To 


b.  Free  school',  'a  school  in  which  learning  is 
given  without  pay'  (J.). 

It  has  been  denied  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  '  free 
(grammar)  school ',  L.  libera  sckola.  grawtnattcalis,  as 
the  official  designation  of  many  schools  founded  under 
Edw.  VI.  The  denial  rests  on  the  two  assertions  (both 
disputable) :  that  the  Eng.  phrase  is  a  translation  of  the 
Latin,  not  the  reverse;  and  that  liber  could  not  mean 
'gratuitous'  in  mediaeval  any  more  than  in  classical  Latin. 
Many  different  interpretations  of  the  adj.  have  been  pro- 
posed :  1 1 )  exempt  from  ecclesiastical  control ;  (2)  exempted 
by  licence  from  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  mortmain, 


which  the  interpretation  'gratuitous'  is  inadmi>sible<though 
the  schools  called  '  free '  were  often  gratuitous  only  to  a  select 
number  or  class  of  scholars);  and  there  is  abundant  proof 
that  this  interpretation  was  already  current  More  the  time 
of  Edw.  VI. 

[1488  Will  of  Sir  Edm.  Shaw  (Som.  Ho.),  I  woll  that  the 
said  connyng  Preeste  kepe  a  Crammer  scole  contynually  in 
the  said  Town  of  Stopforde  [StockportJ.  .and  that  he  frely 
without  any.. salary  asking.. except  only  my  salary,  .shall 
teach,  etc.]  1494  FAHYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxxi.  165  He  [King 
Alfred]  ordeyned  the  firste  grammer  scole  at  Oxenforde,  and 
other  free  scoles.  1500  Deed  Found.  Lancaster  Grammar 
Sch.  in  National Obsen>eri ;(i896'  3  Oct.  578  [The  master  shall 
be]  a  profound  grammarian,  keping  a  Fre  Scole,  teching 
..the  childer  unto  the  utmost  profitt,  nothing  taking 
therefor.  1503  Witt  of  Sir  John  Percyvale  (Macclesfield 
'877)  £.  I  woll  that  the  said  preest  shall  alway  kepe  ..  in 
the  said  Town  of  Maxfeld  a  Fre  Grammar  Scole.  c  1511 
Ordinance  Agnes  Mcllers  (MS.  c.  1590)  in  Nottingham  Rec. 
III.  453  [She  founds  at  Nottingham]  a  Free  Schole  of 
one  maister  and  Usher  . .  [They  are  forbidden  to]  take  any 
other  gift  . .  whereby  the  scollers  or  their  friends  should  be 
charged  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  friends  of  the  scholars, 
save  the  wages  to  be  paid  by  the  said  Guardians.  [1518  Stett. 
St.  Paul's  Sch.  in  Lupton  Life  Colet  271  John  CoTet.  .in. . 
1512  bylded  a  Scole  in  the  Estende  of  Paules  church  for  153 
to  be  taught  fre  in  the  same.l  1548  Chantry  Certif.  No. 
22  in  A.  F.  Leach  Eng.  Schools  at  Reform.  (1897)  82 
Thechauntryof  Blakebroke.  .Founded,  -by ;  licence  obtained 
of  Kinge  Henry  the  Sixt  to  manteigne  a  discrete  priest,  .to 
kepe  a  gramer  scoole  half  free,  that  ys  to  seye,  taking  of 
scolers  lerning  gramer  %d.  the  quarter,  and  of  others  lerning 
to  rede  4^.  the  quarter.  1583  STUBBES^W<I/.  Ahns.  n.  <i" 


1599  Will  of  P.  Blnndell  (founding    

School)  in  Rept.  Comnt.  Char.  1820  III.  App.  136  My 
meaning  is  yt  shall  be  for  ever  a  Free  Schole  and  not  a 
Schole  of  exaction.  1673  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  116 
There  is  also  a  free  schooTe  setled  att  Carickfergus,  which  is 
maintained  by  the  Bishop,  Clergy,  &c.  1699  PkiL  Trans. 
XXI.  441  A  State-House,  and  a  Free-School.  1727  Stat. 
Bury  Granuit.  \MtJ<j/(Bury  1863),  I  have  ordered  my  Free 
Schole  of  Bury  to  be  free  to  all  boys  born  in  the  parish  . . 
yet  my  intent  is.. not  to  debar  [the  masters]  from  that 
common  priviledg  in  all  Free  Scholes  of  receiving  presents, 
benevolences,  gratuities  from  the  scholars.  iTggGoLDSM.  Bee 
No.6fi  i  F4  The  manner  in  which  our  youtn  of  London  are 
at  present  educated  is,  some  in  free  schools  in  the  city,  but 
the  far  greater  number  in  boarding  schools  about  town.  1837 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  164  One  needs  but  go 
from  a  charity-school  in  an  English  county  to  a  free-school 
in  Massachusetts,  to  see  [etc.].  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist 
vii,  It's  a  poor  boy  from  the  free-school.  1842  —  Amer. 
Notes  (1850)  113/1  Its  free-schools,  of  which  it  has  so  many 
that  no  person's  child  among  its  population  can,  by  possi- 
bility, want  the  means  of  education. 

transf.     1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  xo  A  free  schoole  of 
skolds  shalbe  set  vp  for  the  nonce. 
tB.  sb.  Obs. 

1.  The  adj.  used  absol 

c  1300  Beket  22 1  The  crie  was  sone  wide  couth  among  thue 
and  freo.  c  13*0  Sir  Tristr.  3153  po  folwed  bond  and  fre. 
c  1350  Will  Palerne  5514  Feijrfiil.  .to  fre  &  to  bewe. 


FREE. 

2.  A  person  of  noble  birth  or  breeding;  a  knight 
or  lady. 

[In  OS.  poetry  fri  neut.  (prob.  orig.  adj.  with  ellipsis  of 
u>if)  is  used  in  the  sense  of  lady  ',  or  MB.  SURD  £  the  MUM 
use  occurs  once  in  OK.  in  a  passage  known  to  Lc  transited 
from  OS.  (quot.  a.  1000  below).] 

a  looo  CsdmotCs  Gen.  457  (Or.  >  Freo  ftexroste.  <  1320  .V/V 
Tristr.  3046  Yspnde  men  callef>  bat  fre.  Wi|j  bi:  white  hand. 
13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  929  '  penne  fare  forth  ',  quoth  bat  fre 
[an  angel],  c  1350  Will.  Pale  rue  505  Whan  be  fre  was  in  ^e 
forest  founde  in  his  denne.  c  1380  Sir  Fern nil*.  3441  panne 
saide  Roland  to  j>at  fry :  '  Damesele,  bow  spekest  ful  cor- 
tesly.'  4:1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  268  Well  I  wotc 
that  it  was  he  My  lord  Jesu  ;  he  that  betray  de  that  fre 
Sore  may  he  rew.  "1549  Murning  Maidin  14  in  Lane- 
hams  Let.  (1871)  Pref.  150,  I  followit  on  that  fre,  That 
semelie  wes  to  se. 

C.  adv.  In  a  free  manner,  freely  :    used  in  the 
different  senses  of  the  adj.     In  educated  use  now 
only  techn.  or  atr/i.,  and  chiefly  in  eontexts  where 
it  admits  of  being  interpreted  as  adj. 

1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Worcester 'ii,  That  truth  vnshent  should 
spenkc  in  all  thingesfre.  1613  SHAKS  Hen.  VIII ,  n.  i.  82, 
I  as  free  forgiue  you  As  I  would  be  forgiuen.  1681  DRYDEN 
Afis.  .V  Ac/lit,  202  Achitophel.  .Disdain'd  the  golden  Fruit 
to  gather  free.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  E.verc.  321  So  as  the 
Plumb-line  play  free  in  the  Groove.  1709  STRVPI:  Ann. 
Rff.  I.  ii.  61  This  subsidy  was  extreamly  free  and  readily 
granted.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  105  The 
Middle  of  the  Current  of  the  River,  runs  the  freest.  1850 
MRS.  BROWNING  Rom.  Page  xxxiv,  The  knight  smiled  free 
at  the  fantasy.  1885  Law  Times  LXXX.  101/1  An  adjoin- 
ing pulley  which  ran  free. 

b.  Without  cost  or  payment.     Often  with  gratis 
added.     Scot  free  :  see  SCOT. 

1568  V.  SKINNER  tr.  Montanns'  Inqitisit.  35  b,  Escape 
scotte  free.  1682  in  Picton  L'gool  Mimic.  Rcc.  (1883)  I. 
252  Hee  was  admitted  free  gratis,  \mlbid.  (18861 II.  195 
Admitted  to  the  freedom  free  gratis.  Mod.  The  gallery 
will  be  open  free  on  Saturdays. 

c.  Naut.  (71?  saily  go,  etc.)  free  :  i.e.  with  bow- 
lines slackened  and  sheets  eased  ;  farther  from  the 
wind  than  when  close-hauled. 

1812  Examiner  12  Oct.  649/2  Both  keeping  up  a  heavy 
fire  and  steering  free.  1839  MAKRVAT  Phant.  Ship  xii,  We 
were  going  about  four  knots  and  a  half  free.  1883  Harper's 
Mag:  Aug.  447/2  A  boat . .  with  ability  to  fetch  to  windward 
and  to  run  free. 

D.  Comb. 

1.  a.  with  ppl.  adjs.  where //w  is  either  adverbial 
or  enters  into  parasynthetic  combinations,  as  '^free- 
bestowed,  -bred,  -footed,  t  -franchised,  -garmented, 
t  -micned,  -minded,  (-tnindedness),  -mouthed^ 
-moving,  ~spiritedy  -swimming,  -tongiied,  -working. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  xiii.  75  Through  his  owne 
'frecbestowedgoodenesse.  1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie\\, 
vi.  201  Oh  indignity  To  my  respectless  *free-bred  poesie. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \\\.  iii.  26  For  we  will  Fetters  put  vpon 
thih  feare.  Which  now  goes  too  *free-footed.  1681  COTTON 
Wond.  Peak  (ed.  4)  28  In  these  *free  franchis'd,  subterranean 
caves.  1848  HARE  Guesses  Ser.  n.  (1859)  341  The  sayings 
of  the  "free-garmented  folks  in  Julius  Cesar  could  not  have 
come  from  the  close-buttoned  generation  in  Othello.  1647 
STAPVLTON  Juvenal  215  They'r  *free-mein'd,  gallants,  and 
fine  gentlemen.  1597  BACON  Ess.,  Regiment  of  Health 
(Arb.)58  To  be  *free  minded  and  chearefully  disposed  at 
bowers  of  meate  and  of  sleepe  and  of  exercise.  1834  T. 
MOORE  A/em.  (1856)  VII.  41  As  if  they  were  more  high  and 
free-minded  from  having  slaves  to  trample  upon.  1579 
KNEWSTUB  Confutation  68  b,  Out  of  the  "free  mindednes 
of  their  heat  [?  heart].  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of _  Son  I  n.  iii. 
in.  Iviii,  Mirth,  and  Free-mindednesse,  Simplicitie.  1862 
MERIVAI.E  Rom.  Emj>.  (1865)  VII.  Ixii.  403  A  vain  pretence 
of  *  free-mouthed  patriotism.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I. 
688/1  The  'free-moving  young  have  very  well  developed 
eyes.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  429  Princes  . .  ought  to 
be  *freespirited,  generose,  liberal.  1735  J!KHKI-;I.EV  Def. 
Free-thinking  in  Math.  §  8  Many  free-spirited  inquiries 
after  truth.  1894  Pofi.  Sci.  Monthly  June  272  A  pelagic  or 
"free-swimming  Ascidian.  1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  OUiLaww. 
ii,  A  *free-tongued  woman,  And  very  excellent  at  telling 
secrets.  1877  DOWDEN  Skakt,  Prim.  vi.  141  The  free- 
tongued  girls  of  Cleopatra.  '116x9  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  i. 
xiii.  §  i  (1622)  135  Both  wittingly,  and  willingly,  by  a  'free- 
working  will.  1793  SMEATON  Edystonc  L.  §  98  Portland,  or 
some  other  free  working  stone.  1892  J.  C.  BLOMFIELD///J/. 
Hey/ord  3  Light  or  free-working  land  may  be  ploughed 
more  easily  than  that  which  is  stiff  and  heavy. 

b.  in  derivative  combinations  based  upon  some 
recognized  phrase  in  which  the  adjective  is  em- 
ployed, as  free-agency,  -citizenship^  -pressism,  etc. 
(after/jw  agent,  free  citizen,  free  press ;  etc.). 

1786  BURKE  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  205  The  restora- 
tion of  the  Mogul,  .to  his  "free-agency  in  the  conduct  of  his 
affairs.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Ptoph.  324  He  so  wills  to  be 
freely  loved,  .that  He  does  not  force  our  free-agency.  1849 
GROTE  Greece  H.  Ixix.  (1862)  VI.  216  To  Xerxes,  the  con- 
ception of  *free-citizenship.  .was.  .incomprehensible.  1856 
Taifs  Mag.  XXIII.  698  Our  "free  pressism  is  one  of  our 
peculiarities. 

C.  in  secondary  combination  with  a  verbal  or 
agent  noun  (where  free  seems  partly  adverbial, 
qualifying  the  action  understood),  as  free  acting, 
-handler,  -handling',  -seeker^  -speaker,  -speaking, 
-writer,  -writing.  So  FKHE-LIVEB,  -THINKEU,  etc. 

1738-41  WARBURTON  Div.  Lcgat.  App.  41  'Tis  the  punish- 
ment of  *free-actingto  fear  where  no  fear  is.  1862  F.  HALL 
Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  157  The  sanctimonious  vocabulary  of 
"free-handlers  and  secularists.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in 
Christ  n.  xii.  (1878)  144  If  you  will  but  nullify  by  criticism 
and  *free -handling  the  truth  on  Atonement.  1693  LUTTRELL 
Brief  Kef.  1857)  III.  56  ^  new  scct  is  started  up  here  called 
the  'Frecbeekers.  1716  AUDISON  Drummer  i.  10  I'm  a 


523 

Free-thinker,  Child.  .  J/'.  I  am  sure  you  ;tre  a  *Ki»:c-speaker  I 
1660  Trial  Regie.  40  Let  there  be  ^free-speaking  by  the 
Prisoner  and  Councu.  1711  SHAI  i  i.his.  Charac.  (1737)  I. 
65  In  the  case  of  many  /calots,  wlio  have  taken  upon  'em  to 
answer  our  modern  *free-writers.  1731  DEKKIVLEY  A  lcij>kr. 
n.  §  6  In  this  most  wise  anil  happy  age  of  Free- thinking, 
Free-speakiny,  '  Free-writing,  ami  Free-acting. 

2.  In  spec,  phrases,  etc. :  |  free  alms  =  frank 
almoign  (see  ALHOIUN)  ;  free-chant  A/MS,  (see 
quot. ) ;  free  companion  (see  cjuot.  and  cf.  FREE 
LANCE);  so  free  company;  ffree  fish  (see  quot.); 
free  grace,  the  unmerited  favour  of  God  (whence 
\free  gracian)  \  t  free  holly  (see  quot.) ;  free 
love,  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  free  choice  in 
sexual  relations  without  the  restraint  of  marriage 
or  other  legal  obligation;  vhcnct/rw-&CW,  -loving, 
-lovisni)  etc. ;  free-milling  a.  Mining  (of  ores) 
easily  reducible ;  free  part  A/us,  (see  quot.) ; 
free-stock  (see  quot.  1763) ;  free-stuff  Building 
(see  quot.);  yiree  suitor,  one  of  the  tenants 
entitled  to  attend  a  manorial  court ;  f  free  ward, 
?-L.  libera  custodia^  detention  not  involving  close 
or  ignominious  restraint  (hence  free-warder}  ; 
f  free-work,  ?  decorative  mason-work. 

1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  F//,c.  29  Preamb.,  To  hold,  .of your 
Highnesse  and  of  your  heyres  in  *free  &  perpetuall  Almes. 
1628  COKE  On  Litt.  97^  Free  almes,  (which  was  free  from 
any  limitation  of  certaintie).  1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet. 
Mus.  Terms,  ^ Free  chant  is  a  form  of  recitative  music  for 
the  Psalms  and  Canticles,  in  which  a  phrase,  consisting  of 
two  chords  only,  is  applied  to  each  hemistich  of  the  words. 
1830  SCOTT  Ivanltoe  viii,  A  knight  who  rode  near  him,  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  *Free  Companions,  or  Condotderi ;  that 
is,  of  mercenaries  belonging  to  no  particular  nation,  but 
attached  for  the  time  to  any  prince  by  whom  they  were 
paid.  1873  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  II.  xv.  u  A  soldier  in  one 
of  these  *free  companies.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  31  a, 
After  Shell-fish  succeedeth  the  *free-fish,so  termed,  because 
he  wanteth  this  shelly  bulwarks.  1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT 
Cert.  Reltg.  \.  108  How  many,  O  Lord,  doe  with  Pelagius 
fight  for  Free-will  against  Thy  *  Free-grace?  1871  CARLYLE 
in  Mrs.  Carlyle's  Lett.  I.  380  [She]  was  filled  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  free  grace.  1647  SALTMARSH  Sparkl.  Glory 
(1847)  H1  The  *Free-Gracian.  They  that  have  discovered 
up  into  free-grace  or  the  mystery  of  salvation  [etc.].  1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  m.  vii.  108  There  is  a  kiride  of 
Holly  that  is  void  of  these  Prickles  . .  and  therefore  called 

Free-holly,  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  best  Holly.  1859 
HOLLAND  Gold  I' '.  vi.  96  The  *free-love  doctrines  and  free- 
love  practices  of  the  day.  1873  TENNYSON  Last  Tourna- 
ment 275  '  Free  love — free  field — we  love  but  while  we  may.' 
1872  F.  HALL  Recent  Exempt.  Fiilse  Phil.  89  '  Free-lovers 
may,  with  good  reason,  look  up.  1879  GKO.  ELIOT  Tkeo, 
Suck  xviii.  318  Affection  which  lifts  us  above  emigrating 
rats  and  *free-Ioving  baboons.  1864  Realm  17  Feb.  3 
Advocates  of  *free-lovism,  who  believe  the  j-reat  evil  of  the 
world  to  l)e  the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  1895  City 
Review  3  July  3/2  *Free  milling  ores  are  usually  obtained 
from  the  auriferous  quartz  lying  near  the  surface.  1876 
STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mits.  Tcnnst  *  Free-Parts,  ad- 
ditional parts  to  a  canon  or  fugue,  having  independent 
melodies,  in  order  to  strengthen  or  complete  the  harmony. 
1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Compl,  Card.  iv.  52  It  should  be 
Grafted  on  a  Quince-stock,  because  on  a  *Free-Stock  the 
Fruit  grows  spotted,  small,  and  crumpled.  1763  J.  WHEELER 
Baton.  $  Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Pyrits,  All  the  sorts  propagated 
in  gardens  are  produced  by  budding,  or  grafting  them  upon 
stocks  of  their  own  kind ;  which  are  commonly  called 
free-stocks.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  223  *Free 
Stii^  that  timber  or  stuff  which  is  quite  clean,  or  without 
knots.  1620  WILKINSON  Courts  Leet  $  Baron  108  Then 
call  the  *free  suitors  and  dozonors  one  after  another. 
1:1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeley*  (1883)  I.  195  Which  in  the 
Court  of  this  Lord  in  Radclive  street  shee  denyed  ;  where- 
upon the  freesuters  there  gave  iudgment  vpon  his  life. 
1637  RUTHERFORD  Let,  23  Sep.  (1891)  523  My  spirit  also  is 
in  *free  ward.  Ibid,  17  Sep.  (1891)  516  Jesus  hath  a  back- 
bond  of  all  our  temptations,  that  the  free-warders  shall 
come  out  by  law  and  justice,  in  respect  of  the  infinite  and 
great  sum  that  the  Redeemer  paid,  a  1718  PENN  Tracts 
Wks.  1726  I.  726  Sculpture,  *Free-work,  inlayings  and 
Painted  Windows. 

Free  fr;~),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  freed.  [OE. 
frton,  freozfa  an,  -MHG.  vrijen,  QN.frla,frid:— 
OTeut.  *frijl}jany  f.  *frijo-  FKEE  <z.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  free;  to  set  at  liberty ;  to  re- 
lease or  deliver  from  bondage  or  constraint. 

c  1000  &LFRIC  Lev.  xxv.  io  On  bam  forgifenisse  geare  man 
sceal  freogan  a;lcne  beowan.  c  1205  LAY.  882  Ich  hine  wille 
freoien  ?ifheme  ^efeS  gersume.  (  1250  Gen.  $  E.r.  2787 
Nu  am  ic  li^t  to  fren  hem  SeSen,  And  imlche  and  huni^e 
lond  hem  queSen.  a  1300  Cursor  J/.  16942  pan  war  we 
frehed  all.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vnr.  1580  Thai  frede  the 
folk,  in  Ingland  for  to  gang.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKneis  x.  xiii. 
heading^  Lausus.  .Quhilk  fred  his  fader  hurt  in  the  bargane. 
1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxi.  108  France  will  haif  hir 
brocht  hame  Ouene  And  fred  out  of  Ingland.  1611  BIBLE 
2  Mace.  ii.  22  They,  .freed  the  citie,  and  vpheld  the  lawes. 
1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Adinir.  Events  23  Like  a 
furious  Tigres.  .seeking  to  free  her  young  ones.  1693 
DRYDEN  Persius*  Sat.  v.  182  Canst  thou  no  other  Master 
understand  Than  him  that  freed  thee  by  the  Preior's  Wand. 
1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  64  He  who  beats  his  slave  without 
fault.. his  atonement  for  this  is  freeing  him.  1865  KINGSLEV 
Herew.  xxi.  267  Then  he  freed  one  of  these  four  men. 
b.  Const,  from,  f  of. 

i.  i zoo  Trht.  Coll.  Horn.  103  He  ben  }>anne  fried  of  be 
deueles  ^ralshipe.  lyyoAyenb.  262  Ac  vri  ous  uram  queade. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  284  The  Portugals  ..  not 
oneTy  freed  that  their  Castle  from  Turkish  bondage,  but  had 
meanes  to  fortifie  it  better.  1651  HOIIBKS  f.wiatk.  \\\.  xl. 
250  Till  the  Israelites  were  freed  from  the  Egyptians.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  \.  vi.  Wks.  1874  I.  116  Freed  from  the 
restraints  of  fear.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  in.  i, 


FREE. 

They  all  died  in  ignorance  of  tin:  phigue  That  freed  them 
fi urn   tliL-ir  cells.     1875  JOWLII    Plato  (ed.   -2)    IV.  214    A 
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philosophy  which  could  free  the  mind  from  the  power  of 
abstractions. 

2.  To  relieve  or  deliver  from,   rid  or  ease  of  ^a 
burden,  obligation,  inconvenience  ;  to  exempt  .//WK 
(payment,   tribute,   etc.),  confer    immunity  upon, 
t  In  early  use  chiefly,  to  exempt  (a  church,  etc.) 
from  feudal  services  or  exactions. 

O.  K.  Chron,  an.  777,  Seo  kyning  freode  ba  bxt  iiiynslre 
Wocingas  wi"5  cining  &  wift  biscop  &  wiS  eorl  &  wio  ealle 
men.  £1205  LAY.  10213  Freoden  alle  |>e  thirchen.  <  1425 
Found.  St.  Bartholomew* $  ^K.  E.  T.  S.)  16  Or  ony  othir 
chirche  yn  all  Ingloude  that  is  most  y-freid.  1530  PALSGR. 
558/1,  I  free  a  marchandyse  or  person  that  shulde  paye 
a  somme  or  tale.  Jc  qititte.  1573  Satir,  Poems  Reform. 
xii.  80  Thocht  of  this  feir  thow  salbe  fred.  1598  HAKLUVT 
Voy.  I.  172  The  said  marchants  should  be  exempted 
and  freed  from  all  custome  and  imposition  of  small 
clothes.  1630  A*.  Johnson's  Kingd.  $•  Commiv.  95  If  it 
be  a  blessing  . .  to  be  freed  from  corrupt  and  absurd  cere- 
monies. 1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  ii.  137  We  were  now  freed 
from  the  apprehensions  of  our  provisions  falling  short.  1761 
HUME///J/.  Rug.  II.  xxvii.  123  He  freed  their  subjects  from 
all  oaths  of  allegiance.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  314 
The  lands  would  be  held  of  nobody,  and  freed  from  all 
feudal  services.  1842  A.  COMBE  Physiot,  Digest 'ion  (ed.  4) 
74  From  alt  these  inconveniences  we  are  entirely  freed. 
1866  CKL-MP  Banking  ix.  198  That  Bank  of  England  notes 
should  be  freed  from  stamp  duty.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
iv.  §  2.  171  The  towns  had  long  since  freed  themselves  from 
all  payment  of  the  dues,  .exacted  by  the  King. 

ffo.  intr.   To  free  witk\  =  irYo  dispense  with* 
(^see  DISPENSE  v.  9).   Obs. 

1561  ABP.  PARKER  Corr.  (1853^  I2^  If  that  this  young  stu- 
dent had  a  dispensation  for  the  delav  of  his  orders-taking,  yet 
he  were  not  freed  with  for  his  laity  and  the  bishop  might 
repel  him  at  his  institution. 

t  C.  trans.  To  grant  immunity  from  the  opera- 
tion of  a  thing;  to  make  safe  or  secure  from.   Obs. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  444  Thou  Churle,  for  this 
time  (Though  full  of  our  displeasure)  yet  we  free  thee  From 
the  dead  blow  of  it.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  311 
Chederles  hereby  freed  from  death.  1659  D.  PKLL  Iiiifr. 
Sea  382  There  are  but  few  Trees  . .  that  are  free'd  from  the 
Thunder,  save  the  Lawrel. 

d.  To  relieve  or  rid  of  the  presence  of  a  person. 
Const,  front,  of. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1590)  134  Meaning  to  free  him 
of  so  serpentine  a  companion  as  I  am.  01639  SPOTTIS- 
WOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scotl.  (1677)  74  How  soon  the  Cardinal  was 
freed  of  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  he  [etc.1  1821  Scorr  Kenihv. 
ix,  Desirous  to  get  her  house  freed  of  her  guest.  1833  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Fr.  Wines  $  Pol.  viii.  129  The  gentleman  soon 
chose  to  free  the  family  of  his  presence.  1844  H.  H.  WIL- 
SON Brit.  India  III.  124  To  free  his  rear  from  a  force  which 
cut  off  his  communication  with  Rangoon. 

t  6.  To  clear  from  blame  or  stain  ;  to  show  or 
declare  to  be  guiltless;  to  absolve,  acquit.  Obs. 

X593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1208  My  life's  foul  deed,  my  life's  fair 
end  shall  free  it.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  in.  ii.  112  Mine  Honor 
Which  I  would  free.  1611  BIBLE  Rom.  vi.  7  He  that  is 
dead,  is  freed  from  sinne. 

f.  To  relieve,  unburden  (one's  mind;. 
1869  TROLLOPE  He  Xv/t-w,  etc.  I.  xxvi.  204  *  It  is  a  matter 
in  which  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  what  I  think  '.    '  Very  well. 
If  you  have  freed  your  mind,  I  will  tell  you  my  purpose  ! ' 

3.  To  clear,  disengage,  or  disentangle  (a  thing, 
from  some  obstruction   or  encumbrance.     Const. 

from,  of. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  759  Faire  and  open 
grounds,  freed  from  woods.  16^7  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  m. 
835  Nor  cou'd  their  tainted  Flesh  with  Ocean  Tides  Be 
freed  from  Filth.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  \\\\.  280  Take 
six  pounds  of  young  pork,  free  it  from  bone  and  skin.  1820 
KEATS  St.  Agnes  xxvi,  Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair 
she  frees.  1837  GORING  £.  PKITCHARD  Microgr.  203  For 
freeing  the  gases  of  their  impurities.  1886  Law  Times 
LXXX.  213/2  Has  anyone  ever  succeeded  in  freeing  a  ship 
at  sea  in  a  warm  latitude  from  cockroaches? 

b.  Naut.  (See  quot.  1627.) 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  vi.  27  Free  the  Boat  is 
to  baile  or  cast  out  the  water.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(17801  Ss,  There  is  no  resource  for  the  crew,  except  to  free 
her  by  the  pumps.  1867  SMYTH  Saitohs  Wcrd-bk.  s.  v.,  To 
free  a  /«;///,  to  disengage  or  clear  it.  1892  Law  Times  Rep. 
LXV.  590/1  A  ship.. fouled  her  prorjefier,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  put  her  upon  the  ground  in  order  to  free  it. 

c.  To  get  (oneself)  loose,  disengage,  extricate. 
1659  D.  PKLL  Impr.  Sea  507  Till  youliave  got  up  your 

Anchors,  and  freed  yourselves  from  the  shore.  1665  HOOKK 
Microgr.  37  Its  parts  will  be.  .agitated,  and  so  by  degree.-, 
free  and  extricate  themselves  from  one  another.  1852  Miss 
YONGE  Cameos  I.  xxxv.  301  Having  freed  himself  from 
his  difficulties. 

f  d.  To  open  so  as  to  allow  free  passage.   Obs. 

1690  DRVUEN  Don  Sebast.  iv.  i,  This  master  Key  Frees 
every  Lock,  and  leads  us  to  his  Person.  1700  —  Cymon  # 
Iphigcnia  285  Hastening  to  his  prey,  By  force  the  furious 
lover  free'd  his  way. 

1 4.  To  remove  so  as  to  leave  the  place  clear, 
banish,  get  rid  of.  Obs. 

1599  DANIEL  Octa-via  to  Antonius  Ii,  Free  thine  owne 
torment,  and  my  griefe  release.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  vi. 
35  We  may  againe  . .  Free  from  our  feasts,  and  Banquets 
bloody  kniues.  1611  —  Cymb.  in.  vi.  80  Bel.  He  wrings 
at  some  distresse.  Cut.  Would  I  could  free't.  1613  HEV- 
WOOD  Brazen  Age  n.  ii.  Wks.  1874  III.  239  By  these  all 
his  stor'd  labours  he  hath  sent  To  call  him  home,  to  free  her 
discontent.  1638  FORD  Fancies  n.  ii,  Free  suspicion. 
f  b.  Natif.  To  bale  out  (water)  from  a  ship. 

1624  CATT.  SMITH  Virginia  in.  v.  56  We  kept  her  [a  Barge] 
from  sinking  by  freeing  out  the  water. 


FREE  AND  EASY. 

t  5.  To  leap  or  get  clear  over,  clear  (a  ditch,  etc.)- 
Cf.  K.  franchir.  Obs. 

1653  UKQUHAKT  Jinbelnis  i.  xxiii,  He.,  made  him  [a  horse] 
..free  the  ditch  with  a  skip.  1785  BURNS  Death  ff  Dr. 
Hornbook  iii,  I  stacher'd  whyles,  liut  yet  took  tent  ay  To 
free  the  ditches.  1799  His.',  in  New  A  nn.  Reg.  299/1  Rally- 
ing such  of  his  troops  as  had  been  able  to  free  these  abysses. 

t  6.  To  frank  (a  letter)  :  see  FRANK  v.-  I.  Obs. 

1775  JOHNSON  Let.  to  H.  Tltrale  Feb.,  Please  to  free  this 
letter  to  Miss  L.  Porter  at  Lichfield.  1813  Mirror  I.  410/2 
Those  who  do  not  free  their  letters. 

7.  Lead-mining.  To  register  (,i  new  mine,  vein, 
etc.)  by  making  the  customary  specified  payment 
to  the  barmaster.     Also,  to  free  for. 

1601  High  Peak  Art.  Iii.  in  Mander  Derbj'sh.  Mix.  Gloss. 

S324)  131  If  any  Miner.. do  free  or  pay  a  Meare.  1653 
ANLOVii  Lead-Mines  51  (E.  D.  S.)  First  the  finder  his  two 
meers  must  free  With  oar  there  found,  for  the  Barghmaster's 
fee.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  s.  v.  Break-off,  1  am  obliged 
to  Free  for  a  new  Vein,  or  Forfeit  the  same  to  the  Lord.  1851 
Act  14  ft  15  Vic.  c.  94  Sched.  i.  §  12  If  any  Miner  shall 
work  any  Mine  or  Vein  without  having  duly  freed  the  same. 

8.  intr.  (See  quot.)  ?  U.S. 

1889  Century  Diet.,  Free,  mtrcuis.,  To  make  free;  Uike 
liberties  :  followed  by  -with.  [Colloq.] 

Hence  Freed///,  a. 

1710  POH£  Windsor  For.  407  The  freed  Indians  in  their 
native  groves.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  116 
The  freed  slave. 

Pree  and  easy,  adjectival  phr.,  (adv.}  and  sb. 
A  adjectival  pnr.  Unconstrained,  natural,  un- 
affected ;  also,  careless,  slipshod. 

1699  LISTER  Jonrn.  Paris  41  In  avery  free  and  easie  posture. 
1711  AODISON  Sfiecf.  No.  119  F  3  The  fashionable  World  is 

frown  free  and  easy.    1756  R.  BARON  Pref.  Milton's  Eikon., 
n  the  book  before  us  his  style  is  for  the  most  part  free  and 
easy.    1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  O.ff.  viii,  I  don't  think 
he  has  ever  got  back  since  that  day  to  his  original  free-and- 
easy  swagger.   1864  NEWMAN  Atatogia  134,!  nadalounging 
free-and-easy  way  of  carrying  things  on. 
b.  quasi-aifo. 

1772  HUTTON  Bridges  83  Arches,  .over  large  waters,  which 
with  their  navigation  pass  free  ai'.d  easy  under  them  at  the 
same  time. 

Hence  Free-and-easiness. 

1868  HOLME  LEE  B.  Godfrey  xxxiv.  184  Belle  and  Blanche 
. .  were  well-bred  free-ana-easiness  personified. 

B.  sb.  A  convivial  gathering  for  singing,  at  which 
one  may  drink,  smoke,  etc. 

1823  in  *JoN  BEE'  [J.  Badcock]  Staitg.  1832  Examiner 
460/1  The  prisoner  was  a  frequenter  of  Free  and  Easys.  1878 
BESANT  &  RICE  Celias  Arb.  xxxvi.  (1887)  264  The  Blue 
Anchor . .  where  there  was  a  nightly  free-and-easy  for  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

Tree  bench.  Law.  Also  free  bank.  (See 
quot.  1670.) 

1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Free-bent. h.  .signifies  that  estate 
in  Copihold  Lands  which  the  Wife,  being  espoused  a  Virgin, 
hath,  after  the  death  of  her  Husband,  for  her  Dower, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Mannor.  1714  Spect.  No.6i4 
P  i6The  Steward  is  bound  by  the  Custom  to  re-admit  her 
to  her  Free-Bench.  1764  KIRBV  Suffolk  Trap.  (ed.  2)  27  To 
hold  in  Name  of  Free-bank.  18x8  CRUISE  Digest  ^ed.  2l  I. 
328  If  the  widow  be  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  copyhold, 
as  her  free  bench,  she  may  enter  immediately. 

Free-board  (frTKS»jd),  [transl.  of  AK.  franc 
bord:  see  FREE  a.  and  BOARD  sb.  Sense  2  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  sense  i.] 

1.  Law.  In  some  places  the  right  of  claiming 
a  certain  quantity  of  land   outside  the  fence  of 
a  park  or  forest ;  also,  the  land  thus  claimed. 

[1c  1350  Carta  T.  Dom.  Moubray  in  Dugdale  Monasticon 
(i65i)  II.  241/1  Et  totum  boscum  quod  vocatur  Brendeu-ode, 
cum  frankbordo  duorum  pedum  &  dimidium,  per  circuitum 
illius  bosci.]  1676  COLES  Free-bord,  a  small  space  beyond 
or  without  the  fence.  1795  Efworth  (Line.)  Enclosure  Act 
25  Any  Freeboard,  Screed,  or  Parcel  of  Land  left  outside  the 
fences.  1793  in  Chancellor  Hist.  Richmond  (1894)  222  The 
Boundaries  of  His  Majesty's  Park  at  Richmond,  and  the 
I'ree-board  thereto  belonging.  1894  Ibid.,  Richmond  Park 
has  a  free-board  of  16$  feet  outside  the  boundary-wall. 

2.  Naut.  (See  quot.  186}-.) 

1726  G.  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  (1757)  268  Not  having  above 
sixteen  inches  free  board . .  the  water  continually  ran  over 
us.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.  s.v.  Plank-sheer,  The 
space  between  this  [plank-sheer]  and  the  line  of  flotation  has 
latterly  been  termed  the  free-board,  1880  Times  6  Aug.  5/3 
According  to  this  vessel's  construction,  she  ought  to  have 
had  6  ft.  freeboard. 

Hence  Pree '-boarded  a. 

1883  llarfcr's  Mag.  Aug.  442/2  Low  free-boarded,  shallow, 
beamy  boats. 

t  Free-boot,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  FREE  a.  +  BOOT  sb.- ; 
after  FREEBOOTER.]  Plunder,  robbery. 

1647  R.  STAPVLTON  Juvenal  156  The  Cilicians,  that  lived 
. .  upon  free  boote.  1654  VILVAIN  Epit.  Ess.  VI.  Ixxviii,  The 
Swed  free  boot :  Dane  Dice  and  Drink  approved. 

Free-boot,  v.  [hack-formation  from  FREE- 
BOOTER.] intr.  To  act  as  a  freebooter,  plunder. 


,          .  "     "i •»•.!_)•    lint  a.  v«iu<uici    Ull   IlUfttC- 

backe.  1659  GAUDEN  Brounrig  (1660)  104  Jesus,  .loves  to 
see  his  Soldiers  not  stragling  and  freebooting  in  broken 
parties .  .but  united.  1869  Echo  28 Oct.,\Vhen  the  conquerors 
had  freebooted  thoroughly,  they  settled.  1879  M  Y.  Tri- 
bune 25  Nov.  (Cent.),  An  ambition  to.  .freeboot  it  furiously 
over  the  placid  waters  took  possession  of  their  bosoms. 

Hence  Free'-booting  vll.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

I59«  SPENSER  State  Irel.  (Globe)  631  When  he  goeth 
abrode  in  the  night  on  free-booting.  1683  CUALKHILU 
/  nealma  $  Cl.  119  Many  a  night  Had  they  used  this  free- 
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booting.  1798  C.  SMITH  Young  Philosopher  II.  242  The 
free-booting  savage.  1868  MILMAN  St.  Paul's  iii.  52  The 
great  freebooting  rebel.  1876  Fox  BOURNE  Locke  II.  xi.  162 
Where  freebooting  was  terribly  rife. 

Freebooter  (frrbzrtai).  Also  6  frebetter,  fri- 
booter,  7  frybuter.  [ad.  Du.  vrijbuiter  (Kilian 
vrijbueter)  =  Ger.  freibeuter,  f.  the  equivalents  uf 
FREE  a.,  BOOTY  or  BOOT  si.-,  -ER  ' .  Cf.  also  Kng. 
flibutor,  s.v.  FILIBUSTER.]  One  who  goes  about 
in  search  of  plunder;  esp.  a  pirate  or  piratical 
adventurer. 

1570  MICHAEL  COULWEBER  in  Burgon  Life  Greshain^  II. 
360  For  so  much  as  I  was  spoyled  by  the  waye  in  conunge 
towards  England  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  his  frebetters,  maye 
it  please  the  Queenes  Majestic  [etc.|.  1598  HAKLUVT  Voy. 
I.  To  Rdr.  *5  They  tooke  fiue.  ships  of  the  Freebooters. 
1622  MALVNES  Anc.  Law-Merck.  179  If  the  ship  become 
assailed  by  Pirats  or  Frybuters.  a  1659  BP.  BROWNRIG  Scrm. 
(1674)  I.  xxix.  376  The  Danites  were  . .  Free-booters  . .  and 
did  all  by  force.  1736  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  12 
The  ships  there.. fired  several  shot  at  me,  mistaking  me  for 
a  free  Booter.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  H'.  N.  iv.vii.  ( 1869)1 1. 151 
St.  Domingo  was  established  by  pirates  and  free  hooters. 
1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  V.  xlii.  214  Every  freebooter  was,  or 
might  easily  become,  a  pirate.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  Stales 
314  These  rail-road  freebooters. 

transf.  zn&Jig.  1600  W.  WATSON  Quodlibets  Relig.  <$• 
State  iv.  (1602)  100  So.. to  send  abroad  his  fribooters.. 
against  other  words  and  writings,  a  1656  BP.  HALL  Occas. 
Medit.  (1851)  20  Those  spiritual  freebooters,  that  lie  in  wait 
for  our  souls.  1886  A.  WINCHELL  Walks  <$•  Talks  Geol. 
Field  240  The  fierce  shark  is  the  free-booter  of  the  ocean. 

Hence  f  Pree'booter  z».  intr.  (see quot.);  Pree'- 
fooo  tery,  the  practice  of  freebooters. 

1659  TORRIANO,  Vrvere  <J  discrettitmf  . .  for  a  souldier  to 
free-booter  or  free-cjuarter  in  any  place.  1822  T.  L.  PEACOCK 
Maid  Marian  xviii.  273  In  the  pure  principles  of  freebootery 
have  they  excelled  all  men.  1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm.  Ar 
Eng.  1. 448  The  Pirate-Kings . .  agreed  unanimously  to  forego 
their  free-bootery. 

t  Free'-booty.  Obs.  [f.  FREE  a.  +  BOOTY,  after 
FREEBOOTER.] 

1.  Plunder  or  spoil    to  be )  taken  by  force. 

1623  BP.  HALL  Serin.  V.  152  If  any  usurping  spirit  of  error 
shall  nave  made  a  free-booty  of  truth.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  xll.  i,  Whose  property  is  considered  as  free-booty  by 
all  his  poor  neighbours. 

2.  Taking  of  booty,  plundering. 

1649  Depos.Cast.  York  (Surtees)  26  To  goe  to  sea  as  a  man 
of  war  upon  free  bout  iu. 

Free'-born,  «     [f-  FKEE  a.  +  BORN  ///.  a. ; 

1.  Born  free,  born  to  the  conditions  and  privileges 
of  citizenship,  inheriting  liberty. 

c  1340  Cursor  jl/.  9497  (Tnn.)  Fre  born  to  be  &  not  bonde. 
c  1410  Sir  Cleges  399,  I  am  your  man  fre  born.  16x2  ROW- 
LANDS More  Knaites  K£/?(i6i3)  3  Myfreeborne  Muse  is  no 
such  seruile  baby,  a  1720  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  tt'ks. 
(1753)  I.  299  That  free-born  spirits  should  obey  Wretches, 
who  know  not  to  sway  !  1794  BLooMFiELD^wcr.  Law  Rep. 
14  The  Court  do  adjudge  that  the  said  Negro  Peter  was 
free-born.  1871  B.  TAVLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  in.  178  To  me 
a  free-born  Cretan  did  that  journey  bring  Imprisonment. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  befitting  a  free-born  man. 

c  1510  Robin  Hood  2  in  Arb.  Garner  VI .  423  Lithe  and 
listen,  Gentlemen,  That  be  of  freborn  blood.  1605  \st  Pt. 
Jeronimo'm  DodsleyO.  PI.  11780)  I II.  98  A  base  blush  upon 
our  free-born  cheeks !  1621  BRATHWAIT  Nat.  Emb.  Ded. 
(1641)  Aij,  Professed  fauorer  and  furtberer  of  all  freeborne 
studies.  1781  GIBBON  Deil.  fy  l'\  III.  Hi.  275  They  insensibly 
lost  the  freeborn  and  martial  virtues  of  the  desert.  1813 
SCOTT  Rokeby  i.  xvii,  The  wily  priests  . .  damned  each  free- 
born  deed  and  thought. 

t  Free-bound.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FREB  a.  + 
BOUND  j/M]  =  FREE-BOARD  i. 


t  Free  burgh.ersh.ip.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  phrase 
free  burgher  (FREE  a.  29)  +-SHIP.]  Citizenship. 

a  1568  COVEBDALE  Hope  Faithf.  vii.  42  Our  conuersation, 
freburgership  or  dwelling,  is  in  heauen. 

Free  Church. 

1.  gen.  A  church  free  from  state  control.     In  //. 
a  name  often  given  by  Nonconformists  to  the  various 
churches  of  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  etc.,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Established  Church. 

1869  SKEATS  (title]  A  history  of  the  Free  Churches  of  Eng- 
land from  A.  D.  i688-A.  D.  1851.  189*  Ck.  Q.  Rev.  July  355 
Their.. notion  of  any  number  of  'Free  Churches'.  1897 
FAIRBAIRN  in  Oxford  Free  Ck,  Ma%.  Jan.  i  (article)  The 
Free  Churches  and  the  education  of  their  sons. 

2.  The  Free   Church    (Kirk}  of  Scotland',   the 
organization  formed  by  the  ministers  who  seceded 
from  the  established  Presbyterian  Church  in  1843. 

1843  [see  DISRUPTION  3].  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  47  The 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

So  Free-clurrcliism,  the  principles  or  doctrines 
of  the  Free  Churches ;  Pree-chu  rchman,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Free  Church.  Also  Free-ki  rker  (depre- 
datively),  a  member  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
_  1847  CANDLISH  in  Life  xiv.  (1860)  402,  I  feel  on  this  sub- 
ject far  more  as  a  Christian  patriot  than  as  a  Free  Church- 
man. 1881  Sat.  Rev.  23  July  116/2  This  egregious  assump- 
tion of  the  Freekirkers.  1884  Ckr.  World  21  Feb.  135/3 
Thus,  Freechurchism  goes  ahead  in  these  colonies.  1897 
Oxford  Free  Ch.  Mag,  Jan.  3  These  important  bonds  of 
faith  between  all  Free  Churchmen. 

t  Free  COSt.  Obs.  In  phr.  at,  of,  on,  upon  free 
cost  =  cost-free,  gratis.  (See  also  COST  sb.-  5  c.) 


FREEDOM. 

1563  Homilies  n.  Agst.  Idleness  (1859)  5*7  Eating  other 
men's  bread  of  free  cost.  1627  Bi-.  HALL  Best  Bargaine 
Wks.  516  An  error  of  free-cost  is  better  than  an  high-rated 
veritie.  1655  FULLER  Ch,  Hist.  n.  iii.  jj  26  If  he  afnrnu-th  it 
on  free  cost,  we  can  confute  it  as  cheap,  by  denying  it.  1676 
WVCHERLEY  PI.  Dealer  Ded.,  A  man  ..  had  better  pay  for 
what  he  has  at  an  inn  than  lie  on  free-cost  at  a  gentleman's 
house.  1740  LAVINGTON  Enf-hus.  Methodists  -s  Papists 
(1820)  172  The  Methodists  asking  her  to  live  upon  free-cost. 
1764  jlft'/H.  G.  Psafmanazar  134  Considering  how  well 
acquainted  I  was  with  the  way  of  travelling  at  free-cost. 

b.  as  adv.  phr.  without  preposition. 

1648  HEKKICK  Hes/>er.,  *  Nothing  free-cost*  (1869)  189 
Nothing  comes  free-cot  here.  1720  OZELL  Vertot's  J\«ui. 
AY/.  II.  IX.  67  That  the  People  might  .  .  see  the  Sports  Free- 
cost. 

c.  attrib.  or  adj.  Gratuitous. 

1586  T.  B.  La.  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  (1594)  136  Such 
parasites  and  scrap-gatherers  at  free-cost  feasts. 

t  Free-denize,  v.  Obs.  =DEMZE. 

'577)  1S77~&7  [setfDENizE  i,  2].  a  1628  F.  GREVILLE^'/*///^ 
x.  11652'  128  His  own  subjects  free-denized  in  America. 
1630  LENNAKM  tr.  Charron's  Wisd.  \.  xxxvii.  §  10  (1670) 
123  The  Son  of  Qod  .  .  being  come  to  secure  and  free-denue 
the  world. 

t  Free-de'nizen,  sb.  Obs.  =  DENIZEN  2,  ab. 

1576  [see  DENIZEN  2].  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed 
III.  1348/2  Peter  Moris  free  denison,  having  made  an  engine 
for  that  purpose,  a  1640  JACKSON  ll'ks.  (16^3)  III.  6i(j  As 
often  as  any  good  or  harm  did  happen  to  any  Citizen  or  Free- 
denizon  thereof,  a  1653  [see  DENIZEN  2b]. 

t  Free-de'nizen,  v.  Obs.  -  DENIZEN  ».  i. 

1619  T.  MILLES  tr.  Mexias  Treas.  Anc.  ty  Mod.  Times 

II.  910/2  The  Irish  language  became  free-denizened  in  the 
English  Pale.     1655  BP.  HALL  Kent.   Wks.  (1660)  203  No 
worldly  respects  can  free-deni^on  a  Christian  here. 

Free'dman.  [f.  freed,  pa.  pple.  of  FUEE  v. 
+  MAN  sb.]  A  man  who  -has  been  a  slave  and 
is  manumitted,  an  emancipated  slave. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pltny  I.  245  Optatus  his  freed  man  (who 
sometime  had  bin  a  slaue  of  his).  1794  SULLIVAN  View 
Nat.  II.  63  The  freedman  of  Tiberius.  1834  LYTTON 
Pompeii  i.  i,  He  thinks  .  .  to  make  us  forget  that  he  is  the  son 
of  a  freedman.  1870  WHITTIER  Soc.  Friends  Pr.  Wks.  1889 

III.  307  The  Freedmen  and  Indians. 

Freedom  (fir  dam).  Forms:  I  fr£od6m,  fry- 
doni,  3-4  freodom,  -dam,  4  sottth,  vridom,  2-6 
fredom(e,  4-5  fre,  e^  dam,  (4  fredame),  6-7  free- 
dome,  7  freedoom,  Sc.  friedome,  4-  freedom. 
[OE.  friodtm  :  see  FREE  a.  and  -DOM.] 

1.  Exemption  or  release  from  slavery  or  imprison- 
ment ;    personal  liberty,     f  Letter  of  freedom  :  a 
document  emancipating  a  slave. 

c  1*30  HaliMeid.  5  Nis  ha  benne  sariliche.  .akast  &  in  to 
bewdom  idraheny^at  fram  se  muchel  hehscipe  &  se  seli  freo- 
dom schal  lihte  se  lahe  in  to  a  monnes  peowdom.  1382 
WVCLIF  Deut.  xv.  13  And  whom  with  freedam  thow  ^yuest, 
thou  shalt  not  suffre  to  goon  awey  voyd.  1596  SPENSER 
F.  O.  v.  v.  57  Thus  he  long  while  in  thraldome  there  remayned 
..  Untill  his  owne  true  love  bis  freedome  gayned.  1613 
PUBCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  295  They  will  write  anything 
for  monic,  as  letters  of  freedome  for  servants  to  runne  away 
from  their  Masters.  1659  D.  PKLL  Impr.  Sea  298  Taken 
by  the  Turks,  and  .  .  have  set  their  heads  on  work  how  to  get 
their  freedoms  again.  178*  Cow  PER  Charity  172  Neither 
age  nor  force  Can  quell  the  love  of  freedom  in  a  horse.  1880 
E.  KIKKK  Garfield  $%  Face  to  face  with  the  alarming  truth 
that  we  must  lose  our  own  freedom  or  grant  it  to  the  slave. 
b.  fig.  Liberation  from  the  bondage  of  sin. 

cxogo  Byrktferth's  Handboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  320 
Wilnigende  mid  ^issum  Jjeowdome,  cuman  to  ecum  freo- 
dome.  1340  Ayenb.  86  t>e  ober  uridom  is  be  ilke  bet  habbeb 
|>e  guodemen  .  .  bet  god  hej>  yvr>'d  .  .uram  pe  (?reldome  of  be 
dyeule.  1596  Pilgr.  Per/,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  4b,  From  the 
thraldome  of  the  princes  of  the  world  to  the  fredome  of  glory 
&  kyngdome  of  god. 

2.  Exemption  from  arbitrary,  despotic,  or  auto- 
cratic control  ;  independence  ;  civil  liberty. 

1375  RARBOUR  Bruce  \.  225  Fredome  all  solace  to  man 
giffis.  He  levys  at  ese  that  frely  levys  !  1606  HOLLAND 
Sueton.  42  They  died  for  the  Libertie  and  Free-dome  of 
their  Ciltie.  1715  SWIFT  Drapier's  Lett.  v.  Wks.  1761  III. 
97  Freedom  consists  in  a  people's  being  governed  by  laws 
made  with  their  own  consent.  1780  COWPER  Table  Talk 
284  They,  that  fight  for  freedom,  undertake  The  noblest 
cause  mankind  can  have  at  stake.  1817  BYRON  />'(•/>/<•>  xlvii, 
I  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill.  1850  TENNYSON 
In  Mem.  cix,  A  love  of  freedom  rarely  felt,  Of  freedom  in 
her  regal  seat  Of  England. 

1  3.  The  quality  of  being  free  or  noble  ;  nobility, 
generosity,  liberality.  Obs. 

c  13*0  Cast.  Love  145  He  jaf  Adam.  .  Feirlek,  and  freodam, 
and  muche  miht.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  564  He  was 
of  knyghthod  and  of  iredam  flour,  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Man- 
kode  i.  Ixxx.  (1869)  47  Nay,  but  me  shulde  thinke  suich  a 

S'fte  ful  of  gret  fredom  ..  and  of  gret  curteysye.  1500-20 
UNBAR  Poems  xxi.  28  On  fredome  is  laid  foirfaltour.  c  1530 
Calisto  $  Metib.  Cia.  With  grace  indewid  in  fredome  as 
alexandre. 

4.  The  state  of  being  able  to  act  without  hin- 
drance or  restraint,  liberty  of  action. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  xvii.  (1839)  193  Fissches,  that  han  fre- 
dom to  enviroun  alle  the  Costes  of  the  See,  at  here  owne 
list,  comen  of  hire  owne  wille  to  profren  hem  to  the  dethe. 
1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  i.  i.  17  And  Romanes,  fight  for  Free- 
dome  in  your  Choice.  1633  Up.  HALL  Hard  Texts  513 
Alexander  of  Macedon  ..  shall  rule  powerfully  and  with 
great  freedom  and  absoluteness.  1718  Freethinker  No.  i 
P  5  Freedom  of  Thought  is  like  Freedom  in  Actions.  1878 
JEVONS  Print.  Pol.  Eton.  67  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  .  .  the  freedom  of  other  men  to  labour  if  they  like. 
' 


^7  July  4/4  The  Government's  freedom 
of  action  was  limited  by  the  fact  that  they  came  into  negotia- 
tions partly  concluded. 


FREE-HAND. 

5.  The  quality  of  being  free  from  the  control  of 
fate  or  necessity;  the  power  of  self-determination 
attributed  to  the  will. 

c888  K.  /ti.i  -Kv.it  Boeth.  xli.  §  2  pu  sexist  pact  God  sylle 
aillcum  frydom  [JtfS.  Cott.  freodom]  swa  god  to  donne  swa 
yfcl.  1340  Ayenb.  86  Uri-wyl  huer-by  he  may  chyese  and 
do  urylicne  oper  pet  guod  oper  pet  kuead.  J?erne  uridom  he 
halt  of  god.  1690  LOCKE  H  inn.  Und.  \\.  xxi.  §  27.  123  In  this 
then  consists  Freedom,  (r'/z  )  in  our  being  able  to  act,  or  not 
to  act,  according  as  we  shall  choose,  or  will.  1855  BAIN 
Emotions  xi.  (1859)  544  The  doctrine  of  Freedom  was  first 
elaborated  into  a  metaphysical  scheme,  implying  its  opposite 
Necessity,  by  St.  Augustin  against  Pelagius.  1884  tr. 
Lotze's  Metaph.  420  The  freedom  which  is  said  to  charac- 
terise mental  life,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  necessity  of 
nature. 

f  6-  Readiness  or  willingness  to  act.   Obs. 

a  1626  HACON  New  Atl.  (16271 J8  We  found  such  humanity, 
ami  Mich  a  freedome  and  desire  to  take  strangers  as  it  were 
into  their  bosom.  1697  DAMPIKK  Voy,  (1729)  I.  502,  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  hardships  and  hazards,  therefore  I  did 
with  much  freedom  undertake  it. 

7.  Frankness,  openness,  familiarity  (in  intercourse 
or  conversation) ;  outspokenness. 

1699  LISTER  Jonrn.  Paris  67,  I  had  not  that  freedom  of 
Conversation  as  I  could  have  wisht  with  both  of  them.  1705 
ADDISON  Italy  86  They  are  generally  too  distrustful  of  one 
another  for  the  Freedoms  that  are  us'd  in  such  kind  of  Con- 
versations. 1792  Hi'KKB  Corr.  1844  IV.  32,  I  talked  a  great 
deal  to  him  with  the  freedom  I  have  long  used  to  him  on 
this  and  on  other  subjects.  1887  F.  DARWIN  Life  %  Lett. 
C.  Darwin  I.  18  And  laughed  and  joked  with  everyone., 
with  the  utmost  freedom. 

b.  The  overstepping  of  due  or  customary  bounds 
in  speech  or  behaviour ;  undue  familiarity.  Phr.  to 
take  the  freedom  (to  do  something). 

1618  FLETCHER  Loyal  Snbj.  n.  i,  Your  eye..  Is  fix'd  upon 
this  captain  for  his  freedom ;  And  happily  you  find  his 
tongue  too  forward.  1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Love  (1660)  g 
This  Love,  I  have  taken  the  freedom  to  style  '  Seraphic 
I>ove '.  1 68 1  OTWAY  Soldier's  Fort,  ii.  i,  Let  her  alone  to 
make  the  best  use  of  those  innocent  Freedoms  I  allow  her. 
1712  SttXLKSftect,  No.  492  P  i  The  young  Women  who  run 
into  greater  Freedoms  with  the  Men.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT 
Napoleon  (1855)  I.  xvi.  287  When  the  officers  do  not  eat  or 
drink,  or  take  too  many  freedoms  with  the  seamen. 

8.  Of  action,  activity,  etc. :  Ease,  facility,  absence 
of  encumbrance. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen,  VIII,  v.  i.  103  You  cannot  with  such 
freedome  purge  your  selfe.  1705  DE  FOE  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Men  (Camden)  322,  I  humbly  thank  your  Lordship  for  the 
freedom  of  access  you  were  pleas'd  to  give  my  messenger. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  11.  iii.  243  The  sun's  rays  penetrate  our 
atmosphere  with  freedom. 

9.  Boldness  or  vigour  of  conception  or  execution. 
1643  HOWELL  Lett,  I.  vi.  Ivi.  (1655)  303, 1  alwaies  lov'd  you 

for  the  freedom  of  your  genius.  1782  COWPER  Table-talk 
700  Nature. .  But  seldom  . .  Vouchsafes  to  man  a  poet's  just 
pretence.  Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought  [etc.]. 
1842  ROGERS  Introd.  Bnrlte's  Wks.  (1842)  I.  n  For  by 
knowing,  .what  was  to  be  done  in  every  figure  they  de- 
signed, they  naturally  attained  a  freedom  and  spirit  of  out- 
line. 

10.  Physics.  Capability  of  motion.      Degree  of 
freedom :  an  independent  mode  in  which  a  body 

may  be  displaced. 

1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  197  Taking  next 
the  case  of  a  free  rigid  body,  we  have  evidently  six  degrees 
of  freedom  to  consider. 

11.  The  state  of  not  being  affected  by  (a  defect, 
disadvantage,  etc.) ;  exemption  from. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  i.  iii.  57  Though  age  from  folly 
could  not  giue  me  freedom  It  does  fromchildishnesse.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  62  Promising  to  the  doers  long 
life,  health  . .  freedome  from  losses,  and  the  like.  1756 
BURKE  Subl.  fy  B,  i.  xiii,  The  contemplation  of  our  own  free- 
dom from  the  evils  which  we  see  represented.  1839  Miss 
MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  III.  vii.  99  There  is  a 
freedom  from  cant  about  the  authoress,  which. .  I  could  not 
have  anticipated. 

12.  Exemption  from  a  specific  burden,  charge,  or 
service;  an  immunity,  privilege;^  FRANCHISE.^.  2  b. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Hoin.  41  We  cow  wulleS.  .seggen  of  J>a  fre- 
dome  }>e  HmpeS  to  Jran  deie  }>e  is  iclepeo*  su  sunedei.  c  1205 
LAY.  22222  He  sette  griS  be  sette  frio  and  alle  freodomes. 
1386  [see  FRANCHISE  sb.  2  b].  I387TREVISA  Htgden  (Rolls) 
III.  61  He  graunted  hem  fredom  {immunitatem}  bat  dede 
hat  deede.  1534  WHITTINTOH  Tnllyes  Offices  \.  (1540)  24 
Many  thynges  De  commune  to  cytezyns  amonge  them  selfe, 
as.  .fredomes,  iudgementes,  voyces  in  elections.  1675  Essex 
Papers  (Camden)  I.  315  That  all  y*  auntient  freemen  of  y° 
respective  Corporacions  should  enjoy  their  former  freedoms 
and  Priviledges.  1711  T.  MADOX  Hist.  <$•  Antiq,  Excheq. 
524  K.  John,  .granted  to  Robert  de  Llsieux  . .  Quittance  or 
Freedom  from  Tallage.  1719  W.  WOOD  Surv.  Trade  q  All 
Foreigners  might  freely  come  and  reside  in  any  Part  of  this 
Kingdom,  .with  the  like  Privileges  and  Freedoms  as  our 
selves.  1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  332  Freedom  from 
arrest,  a  privilege  at  that  time  necessary  for  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

b.  A  privilege  possessed  by  a  city,  a  corpora- 
tion, etc.  Cf.  FBANCHISE  sb,  2  a. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  y.  iv.  i.  35  If  you  denie  it,  let  the 
danger  light  Vpon  your  Charter,  and  your  Cities  freedome. 
1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xi.  180  The  great  Freedoms  then 
those  kings  to  these  [Universities]  did  giue.  1673  TEMPLE 
Obsew.  United  Prm:  Wks.  1731  I.  o  Cities  and  Towns ;  of 
which  the  Old  had  their  ancient  freedoms  and  Jurisdic- 
tions confirmed,  or  others  annexed. 

t  c.  A  city  or  corporation  possessing  such  im- 
munity. Also,  the  district  over  which  the  immu- 
nity extends ;  the  *  liberties  \  Cf.  FRANCHISE  sb. 
5-  Obs. 
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1579  TWYNE  Pkisicke  agst.  Port.  n.  Ep.  Ded.  i6ob,  The 
actes  and  lawes  of  certeine  Municipies  or  freedomes,  1766 
ENTICK  London  IV.  306  Passing  over  Tower-hill,  they  come 
again  into  the  freedom. 

13.  The  right  of  participating  in  the  privileges 
attached   to :    a.   membership  of  a   company    or 
trade ;  b.  citizenship  of  a.  town  or  city ;  often  con- 
ferred honoris  causa  upon  eminent  persons.     Also, 
the  document  or  diploma  conferring  such  freedom. 

a.  '»744  Parl,  BUI  in  Han  way  Trail.  (1762)  I.  v.  Ixxi. 
32  All  persons  ..  should  be  admitted  into  the  freedom  of  the 
said  company,  upon  paying  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds.  1746 
H.  WAU-OLE  Let.  Mnnn  i  Aug.,  It  was  lately  proposed  in 
the  city  to  present  lain  [the  Duke  of  Hamilton]  with  the 
freedom  of  .some  company. 

k.  1579.  1606  [see  FRANCHISE  sb.  4].  1748  SMOLLETT 
Rod.  Rand.  (18121  I.  500  The  magistrates  intended  to  com- 
pliment us  with  the  freedom  of  their  town.  1772  WKSLEY 
Jrnl.  28  Apr.,  They  presented  me  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  1864  H.  AINSWORTH  John  Laiv  vi.  iii,  The  freedom 
of  his  native  city  of  Edinburgh  was  transmitted  to  him  in  a 
valuable  gold  box.  1883  Act  48  #  49  Viet.  c.  29  An  Act  to 
enable  Municipal  Corporations  to  confer  the  Honorary 
Freedom  of  Boroughs  upon  persons  of  distinction. 

c.  The  liberty  or  right  to  practise  a  trade ;  also 
the  '  fine  '  paid  for  this:  wz  freedom-fine. 

1712  AHBUTHNOT  John  Bull  \.  iv,  Lewis  Baboon  had  taken 
up  the  trade  of  clothier  and  draper,  without  serving  his  time 
or  purchasing  his  freedom.  1759  GOLDSM.  Bee  No.  5  F  20 
Exclusive  of  the  masters,  there  are  numberless  faulty  ex- 
penses among  the  workmen,— clubs,  garnishes,  freedoms, 
and  such  like  impositions. 

d.  Freedom  of  the  Rule   (SO,  liberty  granted 
to  a  Scotch  advocate  to  plead  at  the  English  bar. 

1820  SCOTT  /van/toe  Introd.,  Ivanhoe.  .maybe  said  to  have 
procured  for  its  Author  the  freedom  of  the  rules  . .  since  he 
has  ever  since  been  permitted  to  exercise  his  powers  of  ficti- 
tious composition  in  England  as  well  as  Scotland. 

e.  transf.  Unrestricted  use  of. 

1652  NEEDHAM  tr.  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  155  Hee  would 
not  permit  Merchants  and  Sea-men  to  enjoy  a  freedom  of 
that  Sea  . .  but  at  an  extraordinarie  rate.  1697  DAMPIER 
Voy.  I.  xix.  528  They  having  the  freedom  of  our  Ship,  to  go 
to  and  fro  between  Decks.  1862  BURTON  Bk.  //««/«•  (1863) 
48  Having  conferred  on  you  the  freedom  of  the  library,  he 
will  not  concern  himself  by  observing  how  you  use  it. 

14.  St.  A  piece  of  common  land  allotted  to  a 
free-man. 

1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  II.  473  Each  of  these  free- 
men possesses  what  is  called  a  lot  or  freedom,  containing 
about  four  acres  of  arable  land.  1861  HOWIE  Hist,  Ace.  Ayr 
v.  46  The  Newton  people  divided  them  [the  lands)  into  48 
portions.  These  were  denominated  freedoms. 

15.  attrib.  and  Comb.,   as  freedom-loving  adj. ; 
freedom -fine,  a  payment  made  on  being  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  a  city,  guild,  or  corporation. 

1882  CASSELL,  Freedom-fun:  1884  Miss  HICKSON  Irel.  in 
T.-jtk  Cent.  I,  Introd.  15  The  Ulster  of  to-day,  .filled  with  the 
.  .freedom- loving  men  of  the  mixed  race. 

Hence  f  Free'dom  v.  trans.,  to  set  free.  Also 
Free'domless  #.,  without  freedom  ;  f  Free  dom- 
ship,  investiture  with  a  freedom. 

1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  107  Christe  mourderd,  broken,  and 
offered  was  the  meane  wherwyth  we  be  fredomed  frome  y* 
thraldpme  of  . .  ye  devyll.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut, 
cxxxvi.  838  Baptisme  . .  was  ministred  with  such  reuerence, 
that  . .  the  Congregation  was  assembled  together,  as  if  one 
were  to  receiue  an  holy  freedomship.  1821  BYRON  Irish 
Avatar  iii,  Famine  which  dwelt  on  her  freedomless  crags. 

Freedstool :  see  FRITHSTOOL. 

Free-hand  (frrhsend),  a.  Of  drawing :  Done 
with  a  free  hand,  i.  e.  without  guiding  instru- 
ments, measurements,  or  other  artificial  aid.  Also 
absol.  or  quasi-J^.  —  free-hand  drawing. 

1862  in  Diet.  Arch.  (Arch.  Publ.  Soc.),  J.T/.  i»nCasselFs 
Techn.  Ednc.  I.  48/1  The  study  and  practice  of  freehand 
drawing  gives  accuracy  to  the  eye.  1888  Nature  XXXVII. 
294  The  curve  was  not  done  by  freehand,  but  by  means  of 
engineer's  curves. 

Free-ha'nded,  a.  [f.  FREE  a.  +  HAND  sb.  + 
-ED2.]  Open-handed,  generous,  liberal. 

a  1656  BP.  HALL  Soliloquies  75  He  is  freehanded  and 
munificent.  1832  Miss  MITFORD  yillage^vt.  v.(i863)32sThe 
free-handed  and  open-hearted  farmer.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  717  A  bold,  jolly,  freehanded  English  gentleman. 

Free-hea-rted,  a.  [f.  FREE  a.  +  HEART  + 
-ED  ^.]  Having  a  (  free  heart '  in  various  senses  ; 
frank,  open,  unreserved  ;  unburdened  with  anxiety, 
guilt,  or  suspicion  ;  acting  on  the  spontaneous  im- 
pulse of  the  heart ;  generous,  liberal,  bountiful. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  Ixxix.  (1405)  520  Angry 
of  speche  and  sharpe.  Netheles  free  herted  and  fayr  of 
speche.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  177/2  Fre  hertyd  in  yeftys  . . 
liberalis.  1549  COVERDALE  Erasm.  Par.  Ded.  i  They 
shewed  them  selues  so  willing,  so  glad,  so  cherefull,  and  so 
fre  harted,  to  further  the  worke.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps. 
xviii.  2  Bound.. with  the  bond  of  freeharted  and  willing 
love.  1607  SHAKS.  Tiinon  in.  i.  10  That ..  Free-hearted 
Gentleman  of  Athens.  1684  OTWAY  Atheist  i.  i,  Come, 
come,  no  trifling,  be  free-hearted  and  friendly.  1728  GAY 
Bcgg.  Op.  ii.  i,  Money  was  made  for  the  Freehearted  and 
Generous.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  (1859*  43  He  .. 
throws  off  his  habits  of  shy  reserve,  and  becomes  joyous  and 
free-hearted,  a  1853  ROBERTSON  Lect.  ii.  (18581 61  A  rigorous 
proscription  of  all  freehearted  mirth. 

Hence  Pree-hea-rtedly  adv.  (in  mod.  Diets.)  ; 
Free-hea  rtedness. 

1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  389  As  for  examples,  we  haue  . .  the 
free  heartednesse  of  Cornelius,  he  gaue  much  almes.  1686 
BUHNET  Trat;  \.  (1750)  57  They  all  met  with  a  Kindness  and 
Freeheartedness,  that  [etc.]. 


FREEING. 

Freehold  (frrh^ld).  Law.  For  forms  see 
FREE  a.  [f.  FREE  a.  +  HOLD  sh. ;  a  transl.  of  AF. 
fraunc  tenement.] 

1.  A  tenure  by  which  an  estate  is  held  in  fee- 
simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life ;  applied  also  to 
a  corresponding  tenure  of  a  dignity  or  office. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Sun'.  12  There  be  many  maner  of  fre 
holdes,  and  holde  their  landes  and  tenementes  in  diuers 
maner.  1598  MAKSTON  Sco.  yillanie  \.  ii.  C  4  When  tenure 
for  short  yeeres  (by  many  a  one)  Is  thought  right  good  be 
turn'd  forth  Littleton,  All  to  be  headdie,  or  free  hold  at  least. 
a.  1626  BACON  M*x.  ty  Uses  Com.  Law  (1636)  44  Leases  for 
lives  are  also  called  freeholds.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  &  Snbj. 
25  Do  or  Dedi\.Q  such  a  man  or  woman  for  term  of  either  of 
their  lives,  or  to  such  a  man  or  woman  during  the  life  of 
another,  creates  a  freehold.  1846  PARKE  Moore's  P.  C. 
Cases  V.  391  A  party  cannot  be  removed  from  office,  in  which 
he  hasa  freehold,  but  for  misconduct.  1858 LD. ST.  LEONARDS 
Hamiy-bk.  Prop.  Law  x.  65  An  estate  for  life,  or  for  another 
man's  life,  ts  termed  a  freehold,  less  than  an  inheritance,  but 
still  a  freehold. 

2.  An  estate  or  office  held  by  this  tenure. 

1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  393  And  that  he  be  of  frehold 
yerly,  at  the  leste,  xl.  s.  1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII,  c.  16  Who 
that  hath  eny  freebolde  within  the  Toun  of  Calets.  1549-3 
Acf  34  fy  35  Hen.  \flllt  c.  22  Manours.  .beinge  the  in* 
heritaunce  or  the  freholde  of  his  wife.  1691  Case  of  Exeter 
Coll.  22  He  must  be  turned  out  by  due  course  of  Law; 
and  not  frighted  from  his  freehold  by  the  thunder  of  Ex- 
communication. 171*  PKIDEAUX  Direct.  C  fa-wardens  (ed.  4) 
25  The  Vicar  hath  the  Freehold  of  the  Chancel.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Contin.  \.  \.  100  No  freeman  shall  be  divested 
of  his  freehold.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Aristocr. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  81  The  great  estates  are  absorbing  the  small 
freeholds.  1871  FREEMAN  Nonn.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  167 
One  lordship  in  Somerset,  alone  amon^  all  the  lands  of 
England,  became  the  freehold  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter 
at  Rome. 

3.  transf.  andySg". 

1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  2  He  that  medleth  with  metis 
Religion  medleth  with  their  cuslome,  nay,  with  their  free- 
hold. 1631  MASSINGER  Beleiveas  You  List  iv.  ii.  Courtezan. 
Yf  thou  wer'et  Ten  times  a  Kinge,  thou  lie^t.  I  am  a  tadie 
..Metellus.  Hee  hath  touchd  her  free  hold,  n  1882  WHITTIER 
My  Triumph  18, 1 .  .take  by  faith,  while  living,  My  freehold 
of  thanksgiving. 

4.  attrib.  or  adj.   Held  by  freehold  ;  relating  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  freehold. 

1527  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  235  All  my  landes,  as  well 
copiehold  as  freehold.  164?  WARD  Simp,  Cobler  63,  I  have 
observed  men  to  haue  two  kindes  of  Wills,  a  Free-hold  will 
.  .or  a  Copy-hold  will.  18*7  JARMAN  Powell's Dwises ($&.•$) 
II.  115  The  testatrix  having  in  a  former  part  of  her  will  dis- 
posed of  all  her  freehold  estate.  1876  DIGBY  Real  Prop.  iii. 
§  15. 139  When  the  rights  over  the  land  are  given  for  a  period 
the  termination  of  which  is  not  fixed  or  ascertained  by  a 
specified  limit  of  time,  the  interest  is  a  freehold  interest. 

Freeholder  (irf'h^ldw).  [f.  FREE  a.  +  HOLD- 
ER ;  rendering  P^f. fraunc  tenatmt.] 

1.  One  who  possesses  a  freehold  estate. 
For  the  use  in  Scots  Law  see  quot.  1890. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vin.  xi.  9  In  Fyfe  J>at  tyme  wes  nane 
Erie,  Lord,  na  Capytane,  De  Fre-haldarys  of  J>at  Land. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Sttrv.  Prol.,  And  than  may  the  lorde  of  y* 
sayd  maners  ..  haue  parfyte  knowledge  ..  who  is  his  fre- 
holders,  copyeholders,  customarye  tenaunte,  or  tenaunt  at 
his  wyll.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  \\.  iii.  1169  He  must  (at  least) 
hold  up  his  hand,  By  twelve  Free-holders  to  be  scann'd. 
1765  BLACKSTONE  Coinm.  \.  ix.  547  He  [the  coroner]  is  still 
chosen  by  all  the  freeholders  in  the  county  court.  1876 
BANCROFT  Hist.  V.  S.  III.  i.  13  The  cultivator  of  the  soil 
was,  for  the  most  part,  a  freeholder.  1890  Bellas  Diet.  Law 
Scotl.  (ed.  7),  Freeholder ..  in  modern  language,  applied  to 
such  as,  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  were 
entitled  to  elect  or  be  elected  members  of  Parliament,  and 
who  must  have  held  lands  extending  to  a  forty  shilling  land 
of  old  extent,  or  to  ^400  Scots  of  valued  rent. 
fig-  l*37  RUTHERFORD  Let.  9  Sep.  (1891)  499  The  whole 
army  of  the  redeemed  ones  sit  rent-free  in  heaven  . .  we  are 
all  freeholders.  1670  BROOKS  Wks,  (1867)  VI.  37-3  Hypo- 
crites are  hell's  free-holders.  1751  JORTIN  Sertn,  {1771)  V. 
ix.  195  God  did  not  make  them  freeholders ;  they  held  their 
possessions  under  him. 

2.  slang.  (See  quot.) 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Freeholder,  he  whose  Wife 
goes  with  him  to  the  Ale-house.  17*5  in  New  Cant.  Diet, 

Hence  Free'ttoldershi  p. 

1810  BENTHAM  Packing ^(1821)  247.  1862  ANSTED  Channel 
Isl.  iv.  xxiii.  (ed.  2)  544  It  began  with  fiefs,  and  it  has 
developed  a  system  of  practical  freeholdership. 

t  Free-holding,  -vbl.  sb.  Obs,  [f.  FREE  a.  + 
HOLDING  vbl.  sb.  \  after  FREEHOLD.]  =  FREEHOLD. 

1591  Charter  of  Kilwarnock  in  A.  McKay  Hist.  Kit- 
mottffck  (1864)  359  We  have  given.. to  our  beloved  cousin, 
Thomas,  Lord  Boydt  in  free-holding  or  life-rent.  1637 
RUTHERFORD  Let.  cciii.  (1891)  401  We  are  but  loose  in  trying 
our  free-holding  of  Christ.  [1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  \. 
306  Franktenement.  .must  be  the  Freeholding  of  an  Estate, 
either  in  Fee-simple  or  Fee-tail.] 

Free'holdingf  ///.  a.  rare.  [f.  FREE  a.  + 
HOLDING  ///.  a. ;  after  FREEHOLD.]  That  pos- 
sesses a  freehold  ;  in  f  early  use  absol.  or  j£.=AF. 
fraunc  tenaunt^  FREEHOLDER. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  1259  To  Londoun,  to  hys  somouns,  Come 
. .  Serjaunts,  and  every  freeholdande.  1890  Spectator  10 
May,  Freeholding  peasants. 

Freeing  (frrirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f,  FREE  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  FKEE. 

1601  High  Peak  Art.  \.  in  Mander  Derbysh.  Mi*.  Gloss. 
(1824)  130  Such  working  and  freeing  of  the  said  new  taker. 
i6ao  BRENT  tr.  Sarpfs  Counc.  Trent  i.  6  An  absolution  or 
freeing,  made  by  authority  of  the  Prelate.  1631  MASSINGER 
Emperor  East  v.  i,  The  freeing  of  an  innocent  From  the 
emperor's  furious  jealousy.  i8oa  MAWE  Mineral  Derbysh. 


PBEEISH. 

204  (E.  D.  S.),  Freeing  sb.,  entering  a  mine  or  vein  in  the 
bar-master's  book.  1872  TENNYSON  Lynette  992  T  oward  thy 
sister's  freeing.  ,  ..  , 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb. ;  freeing-dish,  the  dish  or 
measure  of  ore  with  which  a  Derbyshire  lead-miner 
'  frees '  his  vein  ;  freeing-port  (see  quot.). 


•er  and  fills  them  they  may  quickly  be  relieved 
of  the  water. 

Freeish,  a.     [see  -ISH.]     Somewhat  free. 
1820  Blackw.  Mag.  VII.  391  A  gay  comedy,  .and  a  freeish 
farce. 

Freel,  ?  =  FRILL  rf.1  z. 

1637  T.  MORTON  ffew  Eng.  Canaan  (1883)  227  Freeles 
there  are,  Cockles  and  Scallopes. 

Freel(e,  obs.  form  of  FRAIL  a. 

Free'lagC.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  dial.  Forms  :  a.  3 
freolae,  -aio,  -ec,  vreoleic.  0.  6  frelege,  -lige, 
-lag(e,  7  freledge,  6-7  freelege,  9  freelage. 
f  OE.  *frto-Uc,  f.  frio,  FREE  a.  +  -lac  :  see  -LOCK 
(frtolac  occurs  only  as  a  compound  of  Idc  neut. 
oblation). 

In  the  later  0  forms  the  suffix  -lege  has  been  substituted 
for  OE.  -Me,  on  the  analogy  of  knowledge,  or  possibly  by 
the  same  process  that  has  led  to  the  substitution  in  that 
instance.]  .  . 

f  1.  =  FREEDOM  in  various  senses;  Iff.  in  later 
use,  a  franchise  or  privilege.  Obs. 

«.  a  1225  Aiicr.  R.  286  Anker,  of  oSer  freolae,  haueo  ibeon 
oSerhwules  to  freo  of  hire  suluen.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2366 
Ha  bisohte  . .  bat  he  for  his  freolec,  firstede  hire,  c  1230 
Hali  Meid.  j  Nis  bis  beowdonl  inoh  ajain  bat  ilke  freolaic 
bat  ha  hefde. 

ft.  1513  DOUGLAS  AZncis  ix.  iii.  47  Quhat  God  hes  to  nym 
grantit  sik  frelage?  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  359  In 
strang  presoun,  but  ransoun  or  frelag,  This  nobill  man .  .[he] 
maid  to  die.  1593  B.  BARNES  Parthenophil  f;  P.  iv.  in  Arb. 
Garner^.  341  Whom  thou  in  person  guardestl  (lest  sub- 
orners Should  work  his  freelege).  1593  Rites  ff  Mon.  Ch. 
Durh.  (Surtees)  36  A  frelige  graunted  by  God  and  Sanctc 
Cuthbert  for  every  such  offender  to  flie  unto  for  succour. 
1617  in  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  173  Grace  my  wife  and 
her  mayde  to  have  theire  dyet.  .as  they  used  to  have  when 
I  was  lyreinge,  and  the  freledge  of  the  gardens.  1674  RAY 
N.  C.  Words  19  Freelege  (Sheffield),  Privilege.  Immniutas. 

2.  Se.  dial.  '  An  heritable  property,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  farm,  Roxb!  (Jam.) 

attrib.  1805-11  A.  SCOTT  Poems  42  Jam.)  Altho'  he  had 
a  freelage  grant  O'  mony  a  tree,  herb,  flower,  and  plant,  Yet 
still  his  breast  confessed  a  want. 

Free  lance. 

1.  A  term  used  by  recent  writers  denoting  one  of 
those  military  adventurers,  often  of  knightly  rank, 
who  in  the  Middle  Ages  offered  their  services  as 
mercenaries,  or  with  a  view  to  plunder,  to  belli- 
gerent   states  ;     a    '  condottiere ',    a    '  free   com- 
panion '. 

1820  SCOTT  Jvanhoe  xxxiv,  I  offered  Richard  the  service 
of  my  Free  Lances.  1855  Miss  YONGE  Lances  of  Lynwood 
vi.  (1864)  95  He.  .knewa  d'Aubricour  would  be  no  discredit 
to  his  free  lances.  1877  M*s.  OLIPHANT  Makers  Flor.  iii.  77 
Those  rude  German  free-lances,  ever  ready  to  sell  themselves 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

2.  fig.  Applied  esp.  to  a  politician  or  controver- 
sialist who  owns  no  fixed  party  allegiance,  but  from 
time  to  time  assails  one  party  or  the  other  in  a 
capricious  or  arbitrary  manner ;  also,  to  one  who 
in  any  department  of  speculation  or  practice  follows 
the  methods  of  no  particular  school. 

1864  Standard  16  Apr.,  They  may  be  Free  Lances  in 
Parliament  so  long  as  the  guerilla  career  suits  them.  1883 
S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  135  The  band  of  literary  free- 
lances that.. made  Fraser's  Magazine  a  name  of  terror. 
1889  Jlcssopp  Coming  of  Friars  v.  216  The  Friars,  .were  free 
lances  with  whom  the  bishops  had  little  to  do. 

1  Free'less,  a.  Obs.-1  [=^ON.  fryju-lauss 
blameless,  f.  fryja  taunt  +  -lauss  -LESS.]  Blameless. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  431  That  frelesfleje  of  hyr  fasor. 

Free-li'ver.  One  who  lives  freely ;  one  who 
gives  free  indulgence  to  his  appetites. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charact.  (1737)  III.  306  Those  naturally 
honest  appellations  of  free-livers,  free-thinkers,  .or  whatever 
other  character  implies  a  largeness  of  mind  and  generous 
use  of  understanding.  1806  Cw#«a53This  is  a  good,  .dish, 
for  free-livers.  1822  W.  IRVING  Braceb.  Hall(i&4g)  87  Free- 
livers  on  a  small  scale. 

Free-li'ving,  a. 

1.  Living  freely  and  abundantly,   given  to  free 
indulgence  of  the  appetites. 

1818  SCOTT  ffrt.  Midi,  xvi, '  He  was  a  gude  servant  o'  the 
town,  -though  he  was  an  ower  free-living  man '. 

2.  Biol.   Living  free   from   and   independent  of 
the  parent. 

1889  in  Century  Diet. 

t  Free'ly,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  frjolic  :  see  FREE  a. 
and  -LT  1.]  Free,  noble  ;  excellent,  goodly,  beau- 
tiful, lovely.  (A  stock  epithet  of  compliment  in 
ME.  poetry  :  cf.  FREE  a.  3.) 

Beowulf  615  Freolic  wif.  aiooo  Riddles  xv.  13  Freolic 
fyrdsceorp.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  68  A  meiden . .  feir  ant  freo- 
lich  o  wlite  &  o  westum.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8376  pou  freli 
king,  sa  ful  o  bliss.  13..  E.  E,  Allit.  P.  B.  162  To  bis 
frelych  feste  bat  fele  arn  to  called,  c  13*0  Sir  Tristr.  193 
Sone  to  deb  ber  drewe  Mani  a  frely  fode.  1 1350  Will. 
Palerne  822  Alle  freliche  foules  bat  on  bat  frib  songe.  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  42  Ryse  vp  now,  with  thi  frely 
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face,     f  c  1475  Sqr.  lowe  Dcgre  545  in  Hazl.  £.  P.  P.  II.  44 
Vndo  tby  dore  !  my  frely  floure. 

b.  aAw/.  Noble  one,  fair  one.     (Cf.  f  REE  B.) 

H  A".  M.  Allit.  P.  \.  1155  Quen  1  se?  my  frely  I  wolde 
be  >ere.  1 1410  Anturs  of  Arth.  xxix,  That  freli.  .And  the 
kene  kny^te. 

Hence  Fre'lyliede. 

c  1440  7<K»*'i  /»W/  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  185  fe  vj.  spanne  in  be 
handyl  of  bi  confessioun,  is  frelyhede  ;  bat  frely.  .for  loue  i: 
deuocyoun  to  God,  bou  art  schrevyn. 

Freely  (firli),  a*.  [OK.  frfyllce,  ME.  /m>- 
liche, freliche, frely,  f.  FREE  a.  +  -LV  -.] 

1.  Of  one's  own  accord,  spontaneously ;  without 
constraint  or  reluctance;  unreservedly,  without 
stipulation ;  readily,  willingly. 

c  825  Vest.  Psalter  xciii.  [xciv.J  i  Libert  egit,  freolice  dyde. 
c888  K.  VELFRED  Bocth.xvm.  §  4  Seo  saw!  fa;rb  swibe  freo- 
lice to  heofonum.  c  1.05  LAV.  5547  Of  Normaundie  &  of 
Flaundres  freoliche  him  fulsten.  13.  -  C«y  Warm.  (A.)  209 
Gii  him  answerd  freliche  :  '  Sir,  ichfl  wel  blebehche  .  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  876-7  And  right  as  frely  as  he  sente 
hir  me,  As  frely  sente  I  hir  to  him  ageyn.  c  1460  toRTESCUE 
Abs.  *  Lim.  Mem.  xii.  (1885)  139  The  reaume  off  Fraunce 
givith  neuer  ffrely  off  thair  owne  gode  will  any  subsidie  to 
fhair  prince.  .526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  ,531)  "These 
.  .gyftes  and  graces,  he  hath  gyuen  to  vs  frely.  1586  T.  B. 
LaPrimaiid.  Fr.  Acad.  46  Let  us  freely  forsake  all  such 
things  [worldly  goods].  1607  SHAKS.  Timon\.  \.  no  Lord 
Timon,  heare  me  speake.  Tim.  Freely  good  Father.  1664 


316  He  does  not  even  ask  for  [the  bills] ;  but  they  are  freely 
and  voluntarily  handed  over.  1861  RUSKIN  Unto  this  Last 
82  He  may  either  give  it  us  freely,  or  demand  payment  for 
it.  1865  R.  W.  DALE  yew.  Temp.  ix.  (1877)  92  He  freely 
forgives  the  penitent. 

b.  With  freedom  of  will  or  choice. 
1340  Ayenb.  86  Uri-wyl,  huer-by  he  may  chyese  and  do 
uryUche  ober  bet  guod  ober  bet  kuead.  1398  TREVISA 
Batth.  DC  P.  K.  n.  ii.  (1495)  28  Angels  haue  myght  and 
power  frely  to  chese  to  vnderstonde  and  to  loue.  1607 
MILTON  P.  L.  v.  538  Freely  we  serve,  Because  we  freely 
love,  as  in  our  will  To  love  or  not, 

2.  Without   constraint  or   reserve  in   regard  to 
speech;  unreservedly,  frankly,  openly,  plainly. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  in.  ii.  257,  I  freely  told  you. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  P.p.  i.  viii.  32  To  speake  freely 
what  cannot  bee  concealed.  173*  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  I  I  4 
He  may  speak  his  mind  freely  to  me  without  fear  of  offend- 
ing. 1766  GOLPSM.  Vic.  W.  xxi,  We  were  shewn  a  room 
where  we  could  converse  more  freely.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  69  She  well  knew  that  she  was  not  hand- 
some, and  jested  freely  on  her  own  homeliness.  1884  Leeds 
Mercury  24  Oct.  8/2  He.  .freely  criticised  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  South  Africa. 

3.  Without  restraint  or  restriction  upon  action  or 
activity;  without  let,  hindrance,  or  interference. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2238  pat  ai  quen  we  se  ani  chesun,  Freli 
may  climbe  vp  and  dun.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1106 
Hit  ferde  freloker  in  fete  in  his  fayre  honde.  c  1380  WVCLIF 
Sfl.  Wks.  III.  362  For  banne  Goddis  lawe  inyjte  freeli 
renne  bi  jie  lymytis  bat  Crist  hub  ordeyned.  1503-4  Act  19 
Hen.  VII,  c.  34  §  8  Every  suche  Woman . .  [shall]  frely  enjoye 
.  .all  hir  owne  inheretaunce.  1376  BAKER  Je'.L'cll  of  Health. 
17 b,  To  thende  the  fire  maye..burne  the  freelyer.  1609 
SKENE  Keg.  Maj.  38  The  woman  may  frelie  mane,  against 
the  will  of  the  over-lord.  1695  LD.  PRESTON  Boeth.  l.  10,  I 
began  to  breathe  more  freely.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc. 
143  That  the  Light  may  the  freelier  play  upon  the  Glass. 
1874  MORLEV  Compromise  (1886)  i  The  right  of  thinking 
freely  and  acting  independently.  1879  Casselfs  Techn. 
Educ.  VHI.  91/1  These  wheels  turn  freely  upon  the  shaft. 
b.  Without  observance  of  strict  rule  ;  loosely. 

1869  PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  vii.  180  Only  a  freely  sweeping  line 
can  justly  express  the  form.  1870  MAX  MULLER  Sc.  Relig. 
(1873)  122  Translate  it  somewhat  freely. 

4.  Without  stint ;  plentifully,  abundantly ;  gene- 
rously, liberally. 

111300  Cursor  M.  12332  lesus  tok  [ns  corn  for-melt,  And 
freli  it  a-bute  him  delt.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P  C.  20  For  bay 
schal  frely  be  refete  ful  of  alle  gode.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen. 
IV,  IV.  ii.  75  You  would  drink  freely.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  ii. 
16  Of  euery  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eate.  1659 
D.  PELL  Impr.  Sen  100  note,  Throw  your  monies  away 
freely  in  the  Alehouse.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  260  We  ate  very  freely.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
I.  431  The  blood  flo\yed  freely.  1879  CasselFs  Teclm.  Educ. 
IV.  23/2  He  lived  in  princely  style  and  spent  his  money 
freely.  1883  A' ep.  Geol.  E.vplor.  N.  Zealand  39  Gold  has 
been  found  freely.  1892  E.  P.  DIXON  (Hull)  Seed  Catal. 
37  Brachycome  Iberidifolia  . .  blooms  freely,  and  is  useful 
for  bedding. 

f  5.  In  freedom,  with  the  rights  of  free  birth  ; 
without  servitude,  with  absolute  possession  (of  pro- 
perty, franchises,  etc.  .  Freely  begotten  =  lawfully 
begotten.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  5440  ?e  scullen.  .habben  freoliche  eoure  lond. 
1375  BARBOUH  Bruce  I.  228  He  levys  at  ese,  that  frely  levys  ! 
c  *393  CHAUCER  Mariage  31  God  graunte  you  youre  lyf 
frely  to  lede  In  fredom.  1415  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  24  Hers 
of  his  body  frelych  be-gotun.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  VIH.  i. 
65  Bot  it  suld  joys  all  Fredomys,  Franchys,  Profit,  and 
Customys,  Alsa  frely  as  before,  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Man- 
hode  i.  xlvi.  (1869)  27  And  that  the  gouernaunce  of  heuene 
longeth  freeliche  to  me.  c  1500  in  Arnolde  Ckron.  Index 
(1811)  ii  That  citezeus  of  London .. of  al  their  libarteis  and 
ire  vsage  as  holly  and  fully  be  restored.  As  them  the  tyme 
of  ony  our  progenitours  Kinges  frelyest  and  fullyest  they 
had.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch,  V.  m.  ii.  252,  I  must  freely  haue 
the  halfe  of  any  thing  That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 
1601  —  Twel.  N.  1.  iv.  40  Thou  shall  Hue  as  freely  as  thy 
Lord,  To  call  his  fortunes  thine,  a  1647  HABINGTON  Sitrv. 
Worcestersh.  in  IVorc.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  II.  255  The  Church 
heald  one  Hyde  freely. 


FREEMASON. 

1 6.  Nobly ;  excellently,  beautifully.  Olis. 

f  1205  LAY.  28941  An  hundred  and  sixti  (niscnd  freoliche 
iwapned.  a  1225  Jnliaiui  i\  And  under  hire  nebschcft  al 
se  freoliche  ischapet.  41330  K.  BRUNNE  Chran.  (1810)  10 
Fulle  frely  he  lyued  here,  c  1350  Will.  I'alernc  2634  On 
be  fairest  on  face  and  frelokest  ischapen. 

1 7.  a.  Without  payment  or  cost,  gratis ;  b.  with- 
out punishment.  Obs. ;   -  FREE  adv. 

1340  HAMI'OLE  Pr.  Cause.  5965  Quod  gratis  accepistis, 
gratis  date.  He  says  '  bat  |>at  36  haf  of  grace  fre  And  frely 
resayved,  frely  gyf  ?e '.  1382  WYCLIH  Isa.  lii.  3  Freeli 
[Vulg.  gratis\  gee  ben  sold.  1480  CAXTON  Ckron.  Eng. 
cxxxvi.  116  Somme  of  hem  lete  he  go  frelych  and  somme 
lete  lie  putte  to  the  deth.  1546  WRioTHESLEYCArw.  (18751 
I.  163  Which  were  discharged  frelie  without  paying  any  fine 
to  thecittie.  1550  CROWLEY  Last  Trump  1411  Let  none 
break  such  laws  freli.  1589  Act  31  Elh.  c.  6  §  i  Freelye 
without  anye  rewarde.  1759  B.  MARTIN  Nat.  Hist.  Eng. 
I.  264  For  153  children  to  be  taught  freely. 

8.  Sc.  t  Entirely,  completely  (pbs.\ ;  also  used  as 
an  intensive,  very. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxv.  78  Quhen  flude  and  fyre  sail 
our  it  frak,  And  frely  frustir  feeld  and  fure.  1873  W.  ALEX- 
ANDER Johnny  Gibb  xi.  (ed.  3)  66,  'I  wud  like  freely  weel  to 
see  them,  man  ',  said  the  stranger. 

Freeman  (ftrmsen).  \QV~frtoman :  see  FBEE  a.. 
and  MAN  rf.] 

1.  a.  One  who  is  personally  free ;  one  who  is  not 
a  slave  or  serf.     b.   In  later  use  often,  one  who  is 
politically  free  ;  one  not  a  subject  of  a  tyrannical 
or  usurped  dominion. 

a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  2175  (Gr.)  Hwait  S'fest  bu  me  .. 
freomanna  to  frofre.  c  xooo  Laws  of  /Ethelrea  l.  i.  9  x 
Da5t  aelc  freoman  setreowne  borh  hscbbe.  c  1205  LAY.  15577 
pu  nahtes  i  nane  stude  habben  freo-monnes  ibude.  c  1275 
Fortune  3  in  O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  86  Wyb  freomen  bu  art 
ferly  feid.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16022  All  J?ai  gedird  o  be  tun, 
bath  freman  and  dring.  1382  WYCLIF  Eph.  vi.  B  Whethir 
seruaunt,  whether  fre  man.  £1440  Promp.  Pan.  178/1 
Fremann,  made  of  bonde  . .  tnamtmissus.  1601  SHAKS. 
Jul.  C.  in.  ii.  25  Had  you  rather  Catsar  were  liuing,  and 
dye  all  Slaues ;  then  that  Caesar  were  dead,  to  liue  all  Free- 
men ?  1659  RUSHW.  Hist.  Coll.  I.  459  No  Free-man  shall  be 
imprisoned  without  due  Process  of  the  Law.  .1784  COWPEK 
Task  v.  733  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes  free 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.  1793  BURNS  Scots,  wha  hoe 
iv,  Free-man  stand,  or  free-man  fa .  1850  LYELL  vtd  Visit 
U.  S.  II.  98  A  coloured  free-man.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  III.  222  Injustice,  whether  existing  among  slaves  or 
freemen. 

2.  One  who  possesses  the  freedom  of  a  city, 
borough,  company,  etc. 

1386  Kolls  ofParlt.  III.  225/1  The  eleccion  of  Mairaltee 
is  to  be  to  the  Fre  men  of  the  Citee.  1682  Enq.  Elect. 
Sheriffs  34  The  Rights,  .are  not  onlygranted  to  the  Mayor, 
but  to  the  Free- men  and  Barons.  1705  ADUISON  Italy  Wks,. 
1721  II.  42  Both  having  been  made  Free  men  on  the  same 
day.  c  1744  Part.  Bill  in  Hanway  Trait.  (1762)  I.  v.lxxi.  32 
The  oatn  to  be  taken  by  the  freemen  of  the  said  company. 
1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  II.  474  The  son  and  heir  of  a 
freeman  succeeds  to  his  inheritance  within  the  borough  un- 
encumbered by  the  debts  of  his  father.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit. 
m.  ix.  730  The  electors  [of  the  Council]  are  citizens,  bur- 
gesses, or  freemen. 

3.  In  various  modern  uses.     a.  (See  quot.) 

1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  I.  194  A  class  of  beaver-trappers 
andhunters  technically  called  freemen.  .They  are  . .  Cana- 
dians, .who  have  been  employed.,  by  some  fur  company,  but 
their  term  being  expired,  continue  to  hunt  and  trap  on  their 
own  account. 

b.  Austral.  A 'free-labourer',  a  non-union  man. 

1890  Times  8  Sept.  3/1  The  ships  are  being  loaded  by 
freemen. 

4.  Comb.,   as  freeman-like  adv.;    f freeman's 
song,  the  name  applied  in  1 6th  c.  to  a  certain  class 
of  vocal  compositions  of  a  lively  character. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst  m.  273  Children,  whiche 
are  more  liberally  and  more  freemanlike  handled  of  theyr 
fathers,  c  1575  J.  HOOKER  Life  of  Careiu  39  The  King 
would  very  often  use  him  to  sing  with  him  certain  songs 
then  called  fremen  songs,  as  namely  '  By  the  bank  as  I  lay '. 
1609  [T.  RAVENSCROFT]  Deuteromelia  :  or  The  Second  part 
of  Musicks  melodic,  or  melodius  Musicke.  Of  Pleasant 
Roundelaies ;  K.  H.  mirth,  or  Freemens  Songs.  And  such 
delightfull  Catches.  1611  COTGR.,  Virelay,  a  . .  Round, 
freemans  Song. 

Hence  Free-manship,  the  position  or  status  of  a 
freeman,  with  its  rights  and  privileges. 

1869  Daily  News  31  Aug.,  The  fees  payable  on  taking  up 
freemanship.  1873  McDowELL  Hist.  Dumfries  xxviii.  315 
He  had  to  serve  other  three  years  . .  before  he  could  aspire 
to  freemanship. 

Freemartin  (frrmautinj.  [Of  unknown  origin : 
cf.  Ir.,  Gael,  mart,  heifer.]  A  hermaphrodite  or 
imperfect  female  of  the  ox  kind  :  see  quot.  1790. 

1681  Lond.  Gas.  No.  1651/4  The  Heifer  . .  is  supposed  to 
be  Spaied,  or  else  a  Free-Martin.  1779  J.  HUNTER  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  279  Account  of  the  Free-martin. 
1790  BEWICK  Hist.  Quatlriipcds  (1807)  28  When  a  Cow 
happens  to  bring  forth  two  calves — one  of  them  a  male,  the 
other  a  female,— the  former  is  a  perfect  animal,  bu  t  the  latter 
is  incapable  of  propagation,  and  is  well  known  to  fanners 
under  the  denomination  of  a  Free  Martin.  1856  Farmers 
Ma^.  Jan.  56  Freemartins  and  Spayed  Heifers  are  not 
qualified. 

b.  transf.  Said  of  a  sheep. 

a  178*  LISLE  Huso.  (1757)  361  An  ewe-sheep,  that  is  a 
free-martin,  .has  a.  .lanker  bearing  than  other  sneep. 

Freemason  (fn-me'san,  -s'n).  [f.  FREE  a.  + 
MASQN. 

The  precise  import  witli  which  the  adj.  was  originally  used 
in  this  designation  has  been  much  disputed.  Throe  views 


FREEMASONRY. 

have   been    propounded,      (i)  The    suggestion    that  free    '• 
mason  stands  for  free-stone  mason  would  appear  unworthy 
of  attention,  but  for  the  curious  fact  that  the  earliest  known    i 
instances  of  any  similar  appellation  are  mestre  mason  de 
franehe  peer,  '  master  mason  of  freestone  '(Act  25  Edw.  III. 
st.  11.   c.  3,  A.n.  1350),  and  scnlptores  lapidum   libfrorttm, 
'  carvers  of  free  stones ',  alleged  to  occur  in  a  document  of    , 
1217  (tr.  Findcfs  Hist.  Mas.  51,  citing  Wyatt  Papworth) ;    ! 
the  coincidence,  however,  seems  to  be  merely  accidental.     > 
(2)  The   view   most   generally   held   is   that  free   masons    ' 
were  those   who  were   '  free   '  of  the   masons'   guild   (see 
FREE  a    ?g\     Against  this  explanation  many  forcible  ob-    j 
jections  have   been   brought   by   Mr.    G.  W.  Speth,   who 
suggest q  i^)  that  the  itinerant  masons  were  called    'free'    ; 
because    they    claimed    exemption    from    the    control    of    | 
the  local  guilds  of  the  towns  in  which  they  temporarily 
settled.     14)  Perhaps  the  best  hypothesis  is  that  the  term 
refers   to   the   mediaeval   practice   of  emancipating  skilled 
artisans,  in   order  that  they  might  be  able  to  travel  and 
render  their  services  wherever  any  great  building  was  in 
process  of  construction.) 

fl.  A  member  of  a  certain  class  of  skilled  workers 
in  stone,  in  the  1410  and  following  centuries  often 
mentioned  in  contradistinction  to  'rough  masons ', 
Migiers',  etc.  They  travelled  from  place  to  place, 
finding  employment  wherever  important  buildings 
were  being  erected,  and  had  a  system  of  secret  signs 
and  passwords  by  which  a  craftsman  who  had  been 
admitted  on  giving  evidence  of  competent  skill 
could  be  recognized.  In  later  use  (i6-i8thc.)  the 
term  seems  often  to  be  used  merely  as  a  more  com- 
plimentary synonym  of  '  mason  ',  implying  that  the 
workman  so  designated  belonged  to  a  superior 
grade.  Obs. 

1376  in  Conder  Hole  Craft  51  f.A  list  of  the  city  com- 
names  with  the  number  of  their  representatives  on  the 
Council  has  :  Free  masons  2,  Masons  4.  But  in  the  original 
handwriting  the  figure  for  the  Masons  is  altered  to  6,  and 
the  entry  Free  masons  is  expunged].  1396  Charter  Rich. 
//(Sloane  4505)  in  Masonic  Mag.  (1882^  341  Concessimus. . 
archiepiscopo  Cantuar.  quod  . .  viginti  et  quatuor  lathomos 
vocatos  ffre  Maceonset  viginti  et  quatuor  lathomos  vocatos 
ligiers  . .  capere  . .  possit.  [1444  Act  23  If  en.  VI,  c.  12  Les 
gagez  ascun  frank  mason  on  maister  Carpenter  nexcede  pas 

rr  le  jour  nij  d.  ovesqe  mangier  &  boier  . .  un  rough  mason 
mesne  Carpenter  ..  \\\d.  par  le  jour.]  1477  NORTON 
Ord.  Alch.  Proem,  in  Ashm.  (1652)  7  Free  Masons  and 
Tanners.  1484  Chnrchw.  Ace.  Wigtoft,  Line.  (Nichols 
1797)  80  Paide  to  Will'm  Whelpdale  fremason  for  makyng  of 
the  crosse  in  y*  chirchrth.  1495  Act  ii  Hen.  F/7,  c.  22  §  i 
A  Freemason  maister  Carpenter  Rough  mason  Brickleyer 
[etc.].  1504  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  104  To  John  Dealtry, 
fremason,  xs.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  142  The 
free  mason  setteth  his  prentyse  first  longe  tyme  to  leme  to 
hewe  stones.  1548  Act  2^-3  Ediv.  VI, c.  15  §  3  No  Person 
..  shall  ..  lett  or  disturbe  any  Fre  mason,  rough  mason, 
carpenter,  bricklayer.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  Cont.  (ed.  7) 
A.  iv,  In  free  Masons  craft,  in  Joyners  craft.  1608  TOPSELL 
Serpents  (1658)  650  Who  seeth  not  that  it  were  far  better  the 
master  work-men,  free  masons,  and  carpenters,  might  be 
spared,  then  the  true  labouring  husbandman  ?  1662  EVELYN 
Ckalcogr.  (1769)  90  Encountring  the  difficulties  of  the  free- 
mason. 1720  Land,  Gaz.  No.  5907/4  Anthony  Ashlej'  .. 
Free  Mason.  1723  Ibid.  No.  6195/6  John  Lane  . .  Free- 
Mason. 

2.  A  member  of  the  fraternity  called  more  fully, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

Early  in  the  i;th  c.,  the  societies  of  freemasons  {in  sense  i) 
began  to  admit  honorary  members,  not  connected  with  the 
building  trades,  but  supposed  to  be  eminent  for  architec- 
tural or  antiquarian  learning.  These  were  called  accepted 
masons*  though  the  term  free  masons  was  often  loosely 
applied  to  them  ;  and  they  were  admitted  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  secret  signs,  and  instructed  in  the  legendary  history 
of  the  craft,  which  had  already  begun  to  be  developed.  The 
distinction  of  being  an  '  accepted  mason '  became  a  fashion- 
able, object  of  ambition,  and  before  the  end  of  the  i7th  c. 
the  object  of  the  societies  of  freemasons  seems  to  have  been 


new  constitution  and  ritual,  and  a  system  of  secret  signs  ; 
the  object  of  the  society  as  reconstituted  being  mutual  help 
and  the  promotion  of  brotherly  feeling  among  its  members. 
The  London  'grand  lodge*  became  the  parent  of  other 
'  lodges '  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  and  there  are  _now 
powerful  bodies  of '  freemasons  *,  more  or  less  recognizing 
each  other,  in  most  countries  of  the  world. 

1646  ASHMOLE  Mem.  (1717)  15  Oct.,  [At]  4  Hor.  30  Minutes 
post  merid.,  I  was  made  a  Free-Mason  at  Warrington  in 
Lancashire,  with  Colonel  Henry  Mainwaring.  1686  PLOT 
Staffordsh.  316  Admitting  Men  into  the  Society  of  Free- 
masons, that  in  the  moorelands  of  this  County  seems  to  be 
of  greater  request,  than  any  where  else.  Ibid.)  A  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  whom  they  otherwise  call  an  accepted  mason. 
1688  R,  HOLME  Armoury  in.  393/2, 1  cannot  but  Honor  . . 
the  Masons  . .  the  more  as  being  a  Member  of  that  Society 
called  Free-Masons.  1691  AUBREY  Memorandums  18  May 
in  Conder  HoleCraft(\^g^\  This  day  isa  great  convention 
at  St.  Pauls  church  of  the  fraternity  of  the  free  {erased,  and 
accepted  written  above]  Masons;  where  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  is  to  be  adopted  a  Brother.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  26 
F  3  They  have  their  Signs  and  Tokens  like  Free-Masons. 
1723  (title)  The  Constitutions  of  the  Free-masons  . .  for  the 
Lse  of  the  Lodges.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Sept.  425/1  The  society 
of  free  and  accepted  masons  caused  a.. triumphal  arch.. 
to  be  erected.  1816  'Quiz*  Grand  Master  vii.  174  '  I'd 
turn  a  Turk,  or  Methodist — Christian.  Freemason,  even 
Jew!' 

3.  atirib.  (of  or  pertaining  to  freemasons),  as 
freemason  knock^  secret,  work. 

1807-8  W.  IRVING  SaZmag.  (18241  220,  I  distinguished  his 
"free-mason  knock  at  my  door.  1785  BURKF.  Sp.  Nabob  of 
Arcot  33  The  true  *free-mason  secret  of  the  profession  of 
soucaring.  a  1490  BOTONER  ///«,<  Nasmith  1778^  268  De 
'fremason -work  opera  t  a. 
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Hence  Free  maso-nlco. ,  of  or  pertaining  to  free- 
masons; Free  ma  sonism  'Stand.  Diet.}  =  FREE- 
HASOHKY. 

1831  H't-stw.  Rev.  XIV.  156  A  free-masonic  order  who 
converse  by  signs,  innuendos,  and  slang.  1859  THACKERAY 
I-' it-gin.  II.  xxxviii.  317  That  mysterious  undefinable  free- 
masonic  signal,  which  passes  between  women,  by  which 
each  knows  that  the  other  hates  her.  1861  SALA  Dutch 
Pict.  vi.  85  There  she  is  at  her  post,  with  a  wonderful  free- 
masonic  understanding  with  the  doctor. 

Freemasonry   frrmtF's'nri\    [see  -KT.] 
fl.  The  craft  or  occupation  of  a  freemason.  Oh. 
1435  in   Speth   Freemasonry   4   (In   1435  *  John    Wode, 
masoun ',  contracted  to  build  the  tower  of  the  Abbey  Church 
of  St.  Edmundsbury]  in  all  mannere  of  thinges  that  longe 
to  free  masonry. 

2.  The  principles,  practices,  and   institutions  of 
freemasons. 

1802  Edin.  RCT.  I.  6  The  lodges  of  Free  Masonry.  Ibid. 
id  He  denies  that  the  secret  of  freemasonry  consists  in 
liberty  and  equality.  1815  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Milton  (1887) 

24  Most  of  their  absurdities  were  mere   external   badges, 
like  the  signs  of  freemasonry  or  the  dresses  of  friars. 

3.  fig.   Secret   or   tacit   brotherhood,   instinctive 
sympathy. 

1810  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  30  Mar.  (1894)  I.  vi.  173  There  is 
a  freemasonry  among  kindred  spirits  . .  that  always  leads 
them  to  understand  one  another  at  little  expense  of  words. 
1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole  vii.  (1879)  68  There  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  free-masonry  amongst  them.  1860  EMERSON 
Cond.  Lf/e,  Culture  Wks.  (Kohn)  II.  369  The  gun,  fishing- 
rod,  boat,  and  horse,  constitute  among  all  who  use  them 
secret  freemason  ries.  1886  MRS.  CRAIK  K.Arthur  v.  178 
The  two  children  with  the  wonderful  freemasonry  of  child- 
hood., made  friends  immediately. 

Preend,  Sc.  form  of  FRIEND. 
Freeness  (frf-nes).     Now  rare.     [f.  FREE  a. 
+  -NE8S.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free  (in  different 
senses  of  the  adj.) ;  freedom. 

1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Lcve^  xx.  46  With  frenes  truly  of  ber 
lyst  with  g^face  of  god  f>ai  ar  fulfillyd.  15187  GOLDING  De 
M or  ft  ay  xiti.  (1617)  206  According  to  their  freenes.  .they 
work  freely.  1643  Bp.  REYNOLDS  Israel's  Petit.  22  That 
cometh  like  water  out  of  a  Spring,  with  a  voluntary 
freenesse.  1647-8  COTTERELL  Dai'ila's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  23 
Resolution  and  freeness  of  courage.  1656  JFANES  Fuln. 
Christ  218  The  absolute  freenesse  of  it :  It  was  neither  for 
his  advantage,  as  an  end,  nor  for  our  deservings,  as  a 
motive.  1862  C.  DRESSER  Art  Decorative  Design  70  The 
convolvulus  winding  its  way  in  graceful  freeness  around  the 
branches. 

b.  CoosLyran. 

1640  BP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xxvi.  260  Freenesse  from 
Enemies,  Cleernes  from  Injuries.  1648  JENKYN  Blind  Guide 
lii.  36  The  freenesse  of  their  writings  from,  .error. 

2.  Readiness ;  generosity,  liberality. 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  27861  (Cott.  Galba)  Frenes  of  hert  and 
large  of  gift.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI,  B.  xvi.  88  Filhis,  hi  the 
Fader  wille  and  frenesse  of  Spiritns  Saudi.  1611  SHAKS. 
Cyntb.  v.  v.  421  Wee1 1  learne  our  Freenesse  of  a  Sonne-in- 
Law  :  Pardon's  the  word  to  all.  1648  Petit.  Eastern  Ass. 

25  Their  . .  freeness  to  assist  the   Kingdome  in  a  time  of 
need.     1660  FULLER  Mixt  Contempt.  (1841)  180  Let  us  now 
pay  taxes  that  we  may  never  pay  taxes;    for,  as  matters 
now  stand,  our  freeness  at  the  present  may  cause  our  free- 
dom at  the  future.     1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  37.  i/i  This 
Comparison    displays    the    Freeness    of   Remission    with 
regard  to  the  Offending  Persons. 

3.  Unreservedness     in   speech,   etc. ,  ;    openness, 
frankness. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xvii.  13  Frenesse 
in  reprouyng  of  kynges.  1553  T.  WILSON  Khct.  io6b, 
Freenesse  of  speache,  fs  when  we  speak e  boldely  &  without 
feare . .  whatsoeuer  we  please,  c  1614  CORNWALLIS  in  Gutch 
Coll.  Cur.  I.  149  He  would  requite  my  kind  proceeding 
with  a  real  freeness.  1633  HEY  WOOD  Eng.  Trav.  in.  Wks. 
1874  IV.  57,  I  am  sorry  my  freenesse  should  offend  you. 

Pree-quaTter.  Hist.  The  obligation  or  im- 
post of  having  to  provide  free  board  and  lodging 
for  troops ;  also,  of  the  troops,  the  right  to  be  bil- 
leted in  free  quarters,  or  el=e  the  necessity  of  having 
to  find  them  for  themselves.  To  live  at  free- 
quarter',  to  be  maintained  without  expense  to  the 
government. 

1648  Petit.  Eastern  Ass.  17  Have  not  inforced  Assesse- 
ments,  and  free-quarter  gratea  them  as  small  ?  1648  CROM- 
WELL Let.  15  Nov.  in  Carlyle^  The  Country  is.  .not  able  to 
bear  free-quarter ;  nor  well  able  to  furnish  provisions  if  we 
had  moneys.  1655  —  Sp.  22  Jan.  ibid.,  These  took  advan- 
tage from  . .  the  stopping  of  the  pay  of  the  army,  to  run  us 
into  Free-quarter,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I-  63  Make 
Law  and  Equity  as  dear,  As  Plunder  and  Free-quarter 
were.  1818  COBBETT  in  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  52^  An  army 
must  be  sent  into  Yorkshire ;  but,  they  must  live  at  free- 
quarter  then. 

Hence  f  Pree-qua'rter  v.,  to  live  at  free-quarter; 
•j-  Free-qua'rterer,  one  billeted  in  free  quarters. 

1648  PRYNNB  Plea  for  Lords  Cij,  As  our  free-quarterers 
doe  now.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  16  As  for  evil  Things, 
look  on  them  but  as  Lodgers,  (though  as  unwelcome  as 
Free-quarterers).  1659  To  free-quarter  [see  FREEBOOTER  v.]. 

Freer  frrai).  [f.  FREE  v.  +  -KB  '.]  One  who 
frees  or  pels  free. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  A  ug.  Citie  of  God  xiv.  xi.  i62o">  485  He 
is  the  Freer  who  is  the  Sauiour.  1638  HAKER  tr.  Balzac's 
Lett.  (1654)  III.  142  But  the  French  shall  be  the  freers  of 
all  the  earth.  1670-98  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  II.  76  It  was 
erected  to  him.  .as  to  the  freer  of  the  city. 

Freer,  obs.  and  Sc.  dial,  form  of  KKIAK. 
Frees,  Freeee,  obs.  ft',  of  FRIEZE.  FKKEZK. 


FREE-STONE 

Free'-Sele'Ctor.  .//"•/;•<*/.  One  who  takes  up 
a  block  of  crown-land  under  the  Land  Laws  and 
by  annual  payments  acquires  the  freehold  (Morris  . 
Also  called  simply  selector. 

1866  Sydney  Morn.  Her.  g  Aug.  (Morris),  The  very  law 
which  the  free  selector  puts  in  force  against  the  squatter. 
1881  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Policy  4-  P.  III.  260  He  made  a  spring 
at  the  free-selector.  1883  KKICHLEY  Who  are  Yon  79  Far 
apart  stood  free-selectors  huts. 

SoTree-sele-ctz'.  trans.,  to  take  up  (land)  under 
Government ;  hence  Free-selecting*  vbl.  sb.  and 
///.  a.  \  Pree-sele  ction,  the  action  of  the  vb. 

1870  T.  H.  BRAIM  New  Homes  ii.  87  A  man  can  now  go 
and  make  his  free  selection  before  survey  of  any  quantity 
of  land  . .  at  twenty  shillings  an  acre.  1884  BOLDREWOOD 
Melb.  Mem,  xix.  134  Had  he  proceeded  to  free-select  an 
uninhabited  island.  Ibid.  xx.  142  This  was  years  before 
the  free- selection  discovery.  1890  —  Col.  Reformer  (1891) 
321,  I  camped  . .  just  lielow  those  free-selecting  friends  of 
yours.  Ibid.  401  Free-selecting  here  might  l>e  very  well  for 
some  people  ;  it  didn't  suit  them. 

t  Free'ship.  Obs.  [f.  FREE  «.  +  -amp.] 

1.  Freedom,  liberty. 

cu75  Lamb.  Horn.  75  He.  .gefhom  eche  frechipe  alle  |?a 
bet  hit  aide  cunnen.  c  iao$  LAY.  372  ^Er  we  nulled  mid 
frescipe  faren  from  lire  feonden. 

2.  Liberality,  generosity. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  386  Luue  is  heouene  stiward,  uor  hire 
muchele  ureoschipe. 

Freesia  (frrzia).  [mod.  Lat.]  A  genus  of 
iridaceous  bulbous  plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  allied  to  Gladiolus. 

1882  Garden  4  Feb.  73/3  Freesias.  1891-6  [In  many 
newspaper  quots.,  often  spelt  Freezia\ 

Free  soil,  sb.  and  a.  U.S. 

A.  sb.  Territory  in  which  slaveholding  was  pro- 
hibited. 

a  1850  CALHOUN  Wks.  (1874)  IV.  547  AH  these,  in  the  slang 
of  the  day,  were  what  are  called  slave  territories,  and  not 
free  soil. 

B.  adj.  The  epithet  of  a  political  party  in  1846- 
56,  which  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
the  territories  ;  pertaining  to  this  party  or  its  prin- 
ciples. 

1848  LOWELL  Btglou-  P.  Poems  1890  II.  143,  I  went  to  a 
free  soil  meetin'  once.      1875  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXX.  69  Mr. 
Clay  was  speaking  of  the  antislavery  agitators  and  of  the 
Free-soil  party. 

So  Pree-soiler  (a)  a  politician  in  favour  of  free 
soil  and  opposed  to  slavery ;  (6}  one  who  lives  on 
free  soil,  a  free  man.  Free-soilisru,  the  principles 
of  the  Free- soil  party,  opposition  to  slavery. 

1849  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  II.  162  Palfrey,  Adams,  Sumner 
.  .all  and  several  Free-soilers.     1855  Fraser's  Mag.  LI.  675 
All  the  free-soilism  of  the  north  will  strain  its  every  nerve  to 
[etc.].      1875  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXX.  73  Tainted  with   Free- 
soilism  or  Abolitionism.      1888  BRYCK  Amer.  Commiv.  II. 
in.  lv.  355  The  Abolitionists  and  Free  Soilcrs.  -had  for  some 
time  previously  acted  as  a  group  by  themselves. 

Free-spoken,  a.  [cf.  plain-spoken^]  Ac- 
customed to  speak  plainly  and  without  reserve. 
Hence  Free-spokenness. 

1625  BACON  Apophthegms  §  176  A  free-spoken  Senatour. 
1641  MILTON  Animad.  Rent.  Def.  Wks.  1738  I.  79  These 
free-spoken  and  plain-hearted  Men,  that  are  the  Eyes  of 
their  Country.  1856  GROTE  Greece  n.  xcvi.  XII.  508  The 
slaughter  of  the  free-spoken  orators.  1863  HAWTHORNE 
Our  Old  Home  260  In  our  refined  era,  just  the  same  as 
at  that  more  free-spoken  epoch.  1882  T.  H.  BLUNT  Ref. 
Ch.  Eng.  II.  486  The  free-spoken  ness  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  King  James. 

Free  state. 

1.  Occasionally  =  REPUBLIC.     Now  rare. 

1646  FULLER  Wounded  Consc.  (1841)  330  As  all  countries 
are  not  monarchies  governed  by  kings,  but  some  by  free- 
states,  where  many  together  have  equal  power.  17*7-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl..  Free  State.  1850  MERIVALE  Rv»t.  Emf>. 
(1865)  I.  ii.  54  Names  conspicuous  in  the  municipal  annals 
of  the  free  state. 

2.  U.S.  Before  the  Civil  War  of  1861-5,  a  state 
of  the  Union  in  which  slavery  did  not  exist. 

1861  LOWELL  E  Pluribus  Umtm  Prose  Wks.  1890  V.  47 
He  would  . .  have  received  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Free  States.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Ctwrmtv.  II.  in.  liii.  334 
New  States  had  been  admitted  substantially  in  pairs,a  slave 
State  balancing  a  free  State. 

Free '-stone,  freestone  :.  Also  4  fre- 
stane,  6  freese  stone,  7  friestane,  frise-stone. 
[f.  FREE  a.  +  STONE  sb.  ;  a  transl.  of  OK  franehe 
pere,  where  the  adj.  means  (  of  excellent  quality  '  ; 
cf.  FRANK  a.-  5.] 

1.  Any  fine-grained  sandstone  or  limestone  that 
can  be  cut  or  sawn  easily. 

c  1320  Senyn  Sag,  (W.t  3036  The  knyght  gat  masons  many 
ane,  And  grat  them  hew  Tut  faire  fre-stane.  1463  finry 
Wills  (Camden)  37  An  ymage  of  our  lady  . .  in  an  howsyng 
of  free  stopn.  1577  HARRISON  SmgUotd  n.  iii.  (1877)  I.  71 
Houses  builded . .  for  the  most  part  of  hard  freestone.  1640-1 
Kirkeudbr.  War-Coning  Min.  fib.  (1855)67  He  hes  use  for 
certaine  friestane  for  building.  1662  GKRBIER  Princ.  24  As 
for  Free-stone,  Portland  Stone  works  well.  1773  BRYDONE 
Sicily  xv.  (1809)  172  The  streets  . .  are  all  paved  with  white 
free-stone.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  18  The 
alluminous  ore  of  Whit  by  is  sometimes  a  grey  Freestone. 
1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Mm.  Rail™.  367  The  handsome  em- 
battled tower,  .is  chequered  with  flint  and  freestone. 
t  b.  A  slab  or  piece  of  such  stone.  Obs. 

c  1475  Put.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Witlcker  768  Htc  timtria,  a  fre- 
Atonc.  1626  BACON  Sylva  $  570  Toads  have  b*-en  found  in 


FREE-STONE. 

the  middle  of  a  Freestone.  1712  HEARNE  Collect.  (Oxf. 
Hist.  Soc.  1 1 1 1. 412  A  White  Free  Stone  is  Inid  over  Mr.  Wm. 
Joyner's  Grave. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  freestone  house,  t  mason, 
ornament,  passage,  quarry;  t  freestone-coloured 
a.,  of  the  colour  of  freestone. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.Y.L.  IV.  iii.  25  She  has  . .  A  "freestone 
coloured  hand.  1665-6  WOOD  Life  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  72 
The  larg  *free-stone  house.  1703  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cam- 
bridge (1886)  II.  211  Paid  the  'freestone  Mason  his  bills  in 
full.  1726  AMHERST  Terra  Fil.  xliv.  235  What !  are  there 
no  living  ornaments  in  Oxford  ?  Are  its  inanimate,  its  *free- 
stone  ones  its  greatest  glory  1  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  357 
A  *free-stone  passage.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  H'.  A",  i.  xi.  in. 
I.  186  The  value  of  a  "freestone  quarry,  .will,  .increase. 
Free'-Stone  -.  A  variety  of  the  peach  ior 
nectarine)  in  which  the  flesh  parts  freely  from  the 
stone  when  ripe.  Also  free-stone  peach. 

1866,  1880  [see  CLINGSTONE],  1889  ¥\KMTA  Americanisms. 
Free-stone  peach. 
Freet,  var.  of  FREIT  Sc. 

Free-thinker  (frrhrnkai).  One  who  refuses 
to  submit  his  reason  to  the  control  of  authority  in 
matters  of  religious  belief;  a  designation  claimed 
esf.  by  the  deistic  and  other  rejectors  of  Christianity 
at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  c. 

The  sect  mentioned  in  the  first  quot.  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  '  free  seekers '  (quot.  1693  s.v.  FREE  D.  i  c). 

71692  S.  SMITH  (title)  The  Religious  Impostor. .dedicated 
to  Doctor  S — 1m — n,  and  the  rest  of  the  new  Religious 
Fraternity  of  Free-Thinkers,  near  Leather-Sellers-Hall.. 
Printed  . .  in  the  first  year  of  Grace  and  Free  Thinking. 
1708  SWIFT  Sentim.  Ch.  of  Eng.  Man  Wks.  (1755)  II.  i.  56 
'1  he  atheists,  libertines,  despisers  of  religion . .  that  is  to  say, 
all  those  who  usually  pass  under  the  name  of  Free-thinkers. 
1836  HOR.  SMITH  Tin  Trump.  (1876)  170  Freethinker,  .has 
come  to  be  synonymous  with  a  libertine  and  a  contemner  of 
religion.  1874  MORLF.Y  Gvw/rflW/V  (1886)  151  The  modern 
freethinker  does  not  attack  Christianity ;  he  explains  it. 

transf.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xlv,  He  (who  had 
been  . .  inclined  to  be  a  sad  free  thinker  on  these  points) 
entered  into  poaching  and  game  preserving  with  ardour. 

Free-thrnkiiig,  vii.  sl>.  The  free  exercise  of 
reason  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  unrestrained 
by  deference  to  authority ;  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  a  free-thinker. 

?  1692  [see  FREE-THINKER).  171*  Brit.  A  folio  No.  58.  1/2 
Free  Thinking  (to  use  the  Modish  Phrase)  . .  is  no  better 
than  a  Sword  in  a  Child's  hand.  1758  GRAY  Lft.  Poems 
(1775)  263  The  mode  of  free-thinking  is  like  that  of  Ruffs 
and  Farthingales,  and  has  given  place  to  the  mode  of  not 
thinking  at  all.  1773  Gentl.  Mag.  XLIII.  122  If,  by  free- 
thinking,  Deism  be  meant. 

attrib.  17x9  Free-Thinker  118  F  2,  I  proceeded,  .to  give 
Assurances  of  many  Free-Thinking  Feats,  which  it  was, 
then,  generally  suspected  I  never  intended  to  perform. 

Free -thinking,  ///.  a. 

1.  Holding  the  principles  of  a  free-thinker. 
^1716  SOUTH  Strm.  (1843)  II.  109  Our  free  thinking  and 

freer  practising  age.      1750  COVENTRY  Pompey  Lift.  II.  ix. 
(1785)  66/1  A  free-thinking  writer  of  moral  essays. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  free-thinkers  or  free- 
thought. 

1726  AMHERST  Terrx  Fil.  xi.  52  Those  heritical,  perni- 
cious, and  free-thinking  tracts.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  fair 
xix,  Her  shocking  free  thinking  ways.  1882  Sat.  Rev.  18 
Nov.  671/1  Trashy  freethinking  productions. 

Free-thought.   =FREE-THINKINO  vbl.  sb. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charact.  (1737)  II.  116  If  it  brings  along 
with  it  any  affection  opposite  to  manhood,  .or  free-thought. 
1874  MORLEY  Compromise  (1886)  152  The  tendency  of 
modern  free  thought  is  [etc.].  1887  Academy  12  Nov.  314 
These  centres  of  learning  and  freethought. 

attrib.  [1882  CASSELL,  Free-thought  a.  of  or  pertaining 
to  free-thinking.)  Mod.  A— 's  catalogue  of  free-thought 
publications. 

Free  trade,  free-trade. 

1.  An  open  and  unrestricted  trade. 

1606  CHAPMAN  M.  D'Ofaie  i,  Wit's  become  a  free  trade  for 
all  sorts  to  live  by.  1612  MALYNES  Maint.  Free  Trade  105 
A  Remedie,  whereby  the  Kingdome  shall  enioy  all  the  three 
essential  parts  of  Traffique  vnder  good  and  Politike  Gouern- 
ment,  which  will  bee  Free  Trade  effectually  or  in  deed. 
1642-3  EARL  OF  NEWCASTLE  Declar.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll. 
(1721)  V.  137  As  if  they  desired  not  only  the  free  Trade,  but 
even  the  Monopoly  of  plundering  to  themselves.  1670  R. 
COKE  Disc.  Trade  33  Our  Plantations  . .  would  have  been 
much  increased  and  mriched  by  a  Free  Trade,  more  than  by 
this  restraint.  1804  Edin.  Kev.  IV.  308  The  wisdom  of 
allowing  a  free  trade  has  been  pretty  generally  allowed  in 
speculation  by  all  statesmen.  1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit. 
Empire  (1854)  II.  527  The  circumstance  of  our  carrying  on 
a  great  free  trade  with  it. 

2.  Trade  or  commerce  left  to  follow  its  natural 
course,  i.e.  without  the  interference  of  customs 
duties  designed  to  restrict  imports  or  of  bounties 
intended  to  foster  home  production.     Also,  the 
legislative  establishment  or  maintenance  of  this 
state  of  things,  and  the  principles  of  those  who 
advocate  it ;  opposed  to  protection. 

Adam  Smith  W.  N  1776  uses  freedom  of  trade  in  this 
sense.  He  has  also  frequently  afra  trade,  in  sense  i. 

1823  in  Cobbett  Jf«r.  Rides  (1885)  I.  400  One  newspaper 
says  ..  he  will  endeavour  to  'inculcate  in  the  mind  of  the  i 
Bourbons  wise  principles  of  free  trade!'  1825  M-CULLOCH 
Pol  Econ.\\.  ii.  134  Suppose  that,  under  a  system  of  free 
trade,  we  imported  a  considerable  proportion  of  silks  and 
linens  now  wholly  manufactured  at  home.  1861  COBDKN  in 
Times  18  July,  The  principles  of  Free  Trade. 

b.  In  various  occasional  applications  (see 
quots.). 
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1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Free-trade  ..  unrestricted 
action  in  hanking  operations.  1868  ROGF.RS/W.  Kcon.  .vvii. 
(1876)  231  Correctly  stated,  free  trade  in  land  consists  rather 
in  the  removal  of  the  hindrances  which  the  law  puts  on  the 
conveyance  of  land. 

3.  Trade   free  from  the   lawful  customs  duties ; 

1824  SCOTT  Redganntlet  ch.  xiii,  '  If  you  will  do  nothing 
for  the  free  trade.  I  must  patronise  it  myself  So  saying 
he  took  a  large  glass  of  brandy.  1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes  <y 
Leg.  xiv.  (1889)  2il  [He]  was  engaged  . .  in  the  free  trade, 
and  had  set  the  officers  of  the  revenue  at  defiance. 

4.  atlrili. 

1829  H.  HAWTHORN  Visit  Baby/on  45  In  all  this,  do  you., 
discover  anything  like  your  free-trade  plan?  1877  Daily 
News  5  Oct.  4/4  The  free-trade  party. 

So  Free-tra  dingr  a.,  favouring  free-trade ;  Free- 
tra'dist.  an  advocate  of  free-trade. 

1832  GALT  in  fraser's  Mag.  VI.  593  To  the  theory  of  the 
free-tradist  objections  cannot  well  be  rrnde.  _  1851  LYTTON 
Lett.  John  Hull  93  To  sum  up  the  authorities  from  Free- 
trading  political  economists. 

Free-tra-der. 

1.  One  allowed  to  trade  without  restriction. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  86  They  permit  Free 
Traders  on  their  Island  Bombaim.  1851  MAVHEW  Land. 
Labour  I.  375  The  pedlar  . .  was,  as  it  were,  the  first  '  free- 
trader '. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-Ik.,  Free  Trader,  ships  trading 
formerly  under  license  to  India  independent  of  the  old  East 
India  Company's  Charter. 

2.  A  smuggler ;  also,  a  smuggling  vessel. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  v.  There  go  the  free-traders.  1824  — 
RedganHtlet  ch.xiv.As  if.  .a  free-trader  could  sail  the  Solway 
as  securely  as  a  King's  cutter  ! 

3.  An  advocate  of  free-trade. 

1849  COBDEN  Speeches  34  If . .  there  be  free-traders  who 
think  that  free-trade  is  only  an  experiment.  1878  A'.  Amer. 
Keii.  CXXVI.  266  They  were  tariff  men  and  free-traders, 
conservative  Whigs  and  radical  Democrats. 

Free  will,  free  -will,  free.-wrll.  [See 
FREE  a.  19.] 

1.  (Best  written  as  two  words. )  Spontaneous  will, 
unconstrained  choice  (to  do  or  act).     Often  in  phr. 
of  one's  train  free  will,  and  the  like,  f  /*  one's  free 
will:  left  to  or  depending  upon  one's  choice  or 
election. 

a  1225  A  net.  R.  8  peos  &  swuche  opre  beoS  alle  ine  freo 
willetodonneoperto  leten  hwon  me  euer  wule.  13..  Myrour 
of  leived  /!/*•»  4  in  Min.  P.  Vcrnon  MS,  407  God  send  vs 
thoght  to  his  plesyng  In  whos  fre  wil  hynges  all  thyng.  c  1510 
MORE  Picns  Wks.  11/2  Very  happy  is  a  christen  man,  siththat 
the  victorie  is. .  put  in  his  owne  frewill.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i. 
viii.  5  Every  dore  of  freewill  open  flew.  1611  BIBLE  Ezra  vii. 
13  All  they,  .which  are  minded  of  their  owne  free-will  to  goe  . 
vp  to  lerusalem.  1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.n. (1711)42  Every 
Ship's  master  is  left  to  his  free  will,  whether  he  will  sail  into 
the  Ice.  1712  STEELE  Sped.  No  308  f  i  Whether  she  has 
not  been  frightened  or  sweetned  by  her  Spouse  into  the  Act 
she  is  going  to  do,  or  whether  it  is  of  her  own  free  Will. 
1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  vii.  190  Having  of  her  own  free- 
will exposed  her  life.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  133 
They  were  allowed  to  wander  at  their  own  free  will. 

2.  '  The  power  of  directing  our  own  actions  with- 
out constraint  by  necessity  or  fate '  (J.). 

aiya  Cursor  M.  9408  Wijt  and  skill  he  gaf  pam  till, 
Might,  and  fairhid,  and  frewill.  1340  Ayenb.  86  pe  uerste 
is  uri-wyl  huer-by  he  may  chyese  and  do  uryliche  ober  pet 
guod  oper  bet  kuead.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  104 
(Camb.  MS.)  Of  the  knowynge  and  predestinacion  diuine 
and  of  the  lyberte  of  fre  wille.  1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  PC. 
cxlii.  Wks.  (1876)  259  He  made  vs  and  endued  vs  with 
reason  and  frewyll.  1538  STARKEY  England  I.  ii.  28  Frewyl 
can  not  be  wythout  knolege,  both  of  the  gud  and  of  the  yl. 
1654  HOBBES  Liberty,  tficeu.,  etc.  (1841)  I  The  third  way  of 
bringing  things  to  pass,  distinct  from  necessity  and  chance, 
namely,  freewill.  1700  ASTRY  tr.  Saavedra-Fajcardo  1. 205 
Such  variety  of  Events,  as  fortune  produces,  or  free-will 
prepares.  1849  ROBERTSON  Sertn.  Ser.  I.  ii.  (1866)  22  With- 
out free-will  there  could  be  no  human  goodness. 

b.  In  a  bad  sense:  Arbitrary  or  licentious 
will. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  ft  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  34  In 
stede  of  vertue,  ruleth  frewyll  £  lust!  1547  SALESBURY 
Welsh  Diet.,  Mympvuy,  Frewyll. 

3.  attrib.  (in  free-ivill  offering)  —  given  readily  or 
spontaneously. 

'535  COVERDALE  Ps.  liii[ij.  6  A  frewil  offeringe  wil  I  geue 
the  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  cxix.  108  Accept,  I  beseech  thee,  the 
freewil  offrings  of  my  mouth.  1878  Hosw.  SMITH  Carthage 
44_  The  free-will  offerings  of  their  golden  ornaments  by  the 
Libyan  women. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (sense  2). 

c  1575  FULKE  Confut.  Doctr.  Purfatory(i57j)  13  The  free 
will  men  of  pur  time.  1627  S.  WARD  Christ  A II  in  A II 13 
To  all.. merit  and  freewill-mongers. 

Hence  Free- willed  a.,  having  the  faculty  of  free- 
will ;  Free-wi-ller,  a  contemptuous  term  for  one 
who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  an  Armi- 
nian  ;  Free-wl'Ulst  rare,  a  believer  in  free-will,  a 
'  libertarian ' ;  f  Free-wi'lling  a.  (in  Coverdale^, 
spontaneous,  giving  (or  given)  freely. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  889  Peccability  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  imperfect  *freewilled  beings  left  to  them- 
selves. 1709  PRIOR  Ode  to  Col.  Villiers,  In  vain  we  think 
that  free-will'd  Man  has  pow'r.  1685  BUNYAN  Pharisee  * 
Put!.,  Wks.  1737  II.  681  So  again,  the  *Free-wilIer,  he  will 
ascribe  all  to  God.  1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Ref.  I.  Iii.  562  Using 
therein  the  new  coined  phrase  of  free-willers.  1732-38  NF.AL 
Hist.  Puril.  (1822)  I.  90  Besides  these  free-willers  it  seems 
there  were  some  few  in  prison  for  the  gospel  that  were  Arians. 


FREEZE. 

1814  Cliron.  in  -•'«".  Kef.  534  Freowillers  were  persecuted  as 
heretics.  1535  COVFRDALE  E.rod.  xxxv.  29  The  rhiltlren 
of  Israel  brought  'fre-wyllynge  offerynges.  —  i  Chron. 
xxx.  9  And  y  people  were  glad  that  I  hey  were  fre  u-yllinge  : 
for  they  gaue  it  with  a  good  wyll  . .  vnto  the  Lorde.  1867 
BAGEHOT  in  Fortn.  AYr.  Nov.  522  Every  *Freewillist  holds 
that  [etc.  ]. 

Free-woman.  A  woman  who  is  (personally) 
free  ;  also,  a  woman  who  possesses  the  freedom  of 
a  city.  (Cf.  FKEEMAN.) 

1611  BIBLE  i  Mace.  ii.  11  Of  a  free-woman  shee  is  become 
a  bondslaue.  1635  H.  N.  Caiudcris  11  ist.  i'.liz.  i.  3  She  was 
alwaies  her  owne  Free  woman  and  obnoxious  to  none.  1641 
HINDE  J.  Brtien\\.  168  Are  ye  not  rather  the  children  of  the 
bond  woman  . .  than  children  of  the  free  woman.  1766 
ENTICK  London  1.471  Anyfreemanor  freewomanofthiscity. 

Freeze  (fm),  .(/>.'  [f.  FREEZE  v.)  The  action 
of  the  vb.  FREEZE  ;  lit.  nnAfig.  Also  freeze-out : 
see  FREEZE  v.  7  ;  freeze-up :  see  FREEZE  r.  2. 

c  1440  Yt>rk  Myst.  ,\iv.  72  J>e  fellcst  frese  pat  euer  I  frlyil. 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  n.  256/2  The  Lord,  the 
Lowne,  the  Sir,  the  Swaine  Against  the  freeze,  of  Freeze 
make  winter  suites.  1866  DICKENS  Lett.  6  Jan.  (i88o>  II. 
246,  I  am  charmed  to  learn  that  you  have  had  a  freeze  out 
of  my  ghost  story.  1879  Lumberman's  <iaz.  19  Dec.,  Mnsl 
of  the  saw  mills  . .  get  as  much  of  their  stock  into  lumber 
before  the  freeze-up.  1882  Garden  18  Mar.  177  '2  The  severe 
frost  of  Oct.  5  . .  was  an  exceptional  freeze.  1884  Bread- 
winners (U.  S.)  144  They  organized  a  freeze-out  against 
him.  1891  K.  FIF.LD  Washington  IV.  383/2  During  a 
freeze  there  is  no  comfort  in  a  southern  house. 

t  Freeze,  sbt    Obs.    Also  frees.    (See  quots. 
Also  freeze-water,  water  used  for  diluting  wine. 

16. .  Songs  Lond.  Prentices  (Percy  Soc.)  155  Let  me  have 
but  a  touch  of  your  ale.  .Or  tinkers  frees,  Or  vintners  lees. 
1658  tr.  Porta's  Nat.  Mae.  xvm.  382  Freeze-water  [orig. 
has  aqua  only]  is  thinner  than  new  wine,  and  lighter.  1698 
In  Vino  Veritas  8  A  Liquid  nick-named  Freeze,  which  is. . 
but  a  hungry,  thin,  sorry  kind  of  Cyder,  which  does  us  a  . . 
kindness  in  lowering  our  Wines.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills  III. 
104  They  had  fetched  their  Frees,  And  mired  their  Stomachs 
quite  up  to  their  Knees  in  Claret  and  good  Cheer. 

Freeze  (fr/z), ».  Pa.  t.  froze  (frcwz).  Pa.  pple. 
frozen  (fr<™'z'n).  Forms  :  /«/?».  i  fr£osan,  3-4 
fr(e)osen,  4-6  fre(e)se(n,  frise,  (5  freys,  6  freis, 
freze),  6,  8  frieze,  7-8  freez,  (7  freize),  6-  freeze. 
fa.  t.  i  fr£as,  4  fre(e)s(e,  c,  frore,  frose,  (9  dial. 
friz),  7- froze  ;  weak  forms:  4freesed,  6  frised. 
9  freezed.  Pa.  pple.  o.  i  froren,  3-5  froren, 
-yn,  5-6,  9 frorn(e,  4-9  frore  (4 froore,  f  froare) 
also  3-4  i-, yfrore.  0.  4-6frosen,  -yn,  (6  frose), 
5-9  froze  (now vulgar},  (9  dial,  and  vulgarfiiz}, 
6-  frozen  ;  weak  forms  :  6  frozed,  7-8  freezed. 
[A  Com.  Tent.  str.  vb. :  OE.  frfosan  =  MLG. 
•vrfsen,  Du.  vriezen,  OUG.friosan  (MHO.  vriesen, 
mod.Ger.  frieren),  ON.  frifisa  (Sw.  frysa,  Da. 
fryse),  Goth.  *frittsan  (inferred  homfrias  frost)  :— 
OTeut.  *freusan,  f.  root  *frevs-,fraus-,fruz-:—pie- 
Teut.  *preus-,  prous-,  prus- ;  cf.  Lat.  prutna  (:— 
t*prusvina  hoar-frost),  Skr.  pntiva  drop,  frozen 
drop,  hoar-frost ;  less  obviously  connected  in  sense 
aieL.fruriretoitch,fruna  (:—*prusna)  live  coal, 
Skr.  plus  to  burn  ;  some  scholars  assume  contami- 
nation with  the  Aryan  root  *qreus,  qrus  to  freeze, 
whence  Gr.  Kpvara\\os  ice. 

The  OTeut.  conjugation  was  *frevs-,  frays,  fruzum, 
frozono-,  which  is  accurately  represented  in  the  OE. 
1  frfosan,  frfas,  fruron,  froren.  The  later  Eng.  form  of 
the  pa.  pple.  frosen,  frozen  (whence  pa.  t.  froze}  is  due  to 
the  analogy  of  the  pres.-stem ;  similarly  ON.  has  frosenn 
(possibly  the  source  of  the  Eng.  form)  beside  the  older 
frorenn,  and  Du.  has  pa.  t.  vroor,  pa.pple.  vrozen,  as  well 
as  the  correct  vroos,  vroren  ;  the  MHG.  inf.  vriesen,  pa.  t. 
vrds,  have  become  in  mod.  Ger.  frieren,  fror,  through  the 
analogy  of  the  pa.  pple.  gefrore «.] 
I.  intransitive  uses. 

1.  impers.  It  freezes:  the  local  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  such  that  water  becomes  ice.  •(•  Also 
qnasi-/e«0«a/with  a  subject  (frost,  etc.). 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  93  Men  steorran  ma£on  xeseon  swa 
sutole  swa  on  niht  Sonne  hit  swioe  freosep.  a  1000  Gnomic 
Verses  (Bosw.),  Forst  sceal  freosan.  c  1000  J£LFRIC  Gram. 
xxii.  (Z.)  128  Gelat,  hit  fryst.  a  1250  Oivl  $  Night.  620  An 
his  hou  never  ne  vor-lost,  Wan  hit  snuith,  ne  wan  hit  frost. 
a  1310  in  Wright's  Lyric  P.  xxxix.  no  When  the  forst  fre- 
seth, muche  chele  he  byd.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vm.  115 
Whon  the  Forst  freseth  foode  hem  [the  foules]  bi-houeth. 
1390  GOWER  Cotif.  III.  236  If  the  month  of  juil  shall  frese. 
1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  82  He  shal  neuer  take  harm 
by  colde ..  thaugh  it  snowed,  stormed  or  frore  neuer  so  sore. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  (1809)  671  Still  it  frised. 
1649  R.  HODGES  Plain.  Direct.  8  If  it  freez,  put  on  your 
frees  jacket.  1748  F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  I.  153  It  snowed 
all  night,  and  froze  very  hard.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt. 
BonnevilU  III.  40  A  road  in  the  wet  snow,  which,  should  it 
afterwards  freeze,  would  be  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  the 
horses. 

2.  Of  a  liquid,  or  liquid  particles :  To  be  con- 
verted into  ice.     Of  a  body  of  water  :  To  become 
covered  with  ice.     Occas.  with  complement,  as  to 

freeze  hard,  solid. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  317/608  J>e  dropen  bicometh  to 
snowe,  And  panne  huy  freosez  adoneward  are  huy  comen 
here  ou?t  lowe.  triMoR.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  121  J>e 
snowe  lay  in  pe  feld,  pe  water  frese  biside.  t  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  xi.  125  Thare  ys  a  nother  Ryvere,  that  upon  the 
nygt  freseth  wondur  taste,  c  1532  DEWES  Ititrod.  Fr.  in 
Palsgr.  947  To  frese,  £clltr.  1692  RAY  Creation  n.  (ed.  2) 
122  The  aqueous  Humor  of  the  Eye  will  not  freeze.  1694 


Ace.  St-7',  I.fttc  r,y.  n.  11711}  222  The  Dutch,  who  winter'd 
.n  Nova  2emhla,  look  notice,  that  the  salt  Water  freez'd. 
1748  F.  SMITH  I'oy.  Disc.  I.  159  Port  Wine  froze  sotitl. 

1816  J.   SMITH    ranwatna  Sc,  $  Art  II.   41  Some  other 
liquor  must  be  employed,  which  is  not  so  subject  to  freeze. 
1878  MARKHAM  6V.  frozen  Sea.  v.  60  The  cold  spray  flew 
aft  into  our  faces  where  it  almost  froze. 

b.  To  become  hard  or  rigid  as  the  result  of  cold  ; 
esp.  of  objects  containing  moisture. 

1390  GOWER  Conf,  II.  22  Wherof  art  thou  so  sore  afered, 
That  thou  thy  tunge  suflfrest  frese.  1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late 
I'oy.  11.11711)206  Their  Tackle  was  so  frozen,  and  full  of 
Isicles.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  238  Snows  collected  on  the 
mountain  freeze.  1748  F.  SMITH  \foy.  Disc.  I.  21  Our 
Ropes  were  now  froze  with  Ice  hanging  on  them. 
fig.  18480.  BRONTE  J,  Eyre . xix,  The  smile  on  his  lips  froze. 

3.  To  become  fixed  to  (something)  or  together  by 
the  action  of  frost. 

c  1460  Townelcy  Myst.  (Surtees)  99  When  my  shone  freys 
to  my  fete  It  is  not  alle  esy.  1596  SHAKO.  Tain.  SJtr,  iv.  1. 
7  Were  not  I  . .  soone  hot ;  my  very  lippes  might  freeze  to 
my  teeth.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  u.  xxiv.  361  Their  liquid 
liberty  is  destroyed,  and  the  surfaces  freeze  together.  Mod. 
In  Canada  a  child's  tongue  once  froze  to  a  lamp-post  he  was 
licking. 

b.  C.S.  and  Australian.  To  freeze  (on]  to:  to 
hold  on  to  (a  person  or  thing)  ;  to  keep  tight 
hold  of;  also,  to  become  attached  to  (a  person), 
'  take  to'.  Cf.  to  stick  to.  Also,  to  freeze  down. 

1837-40  HALIBL-RTON  Clocknt.  (1862)  377  Do  as  I  do, 
younker.  .freeze  down  solid  to  it.  1861  LOWELL  Biglmu  J'. 
Poet.  Wks.  1890  II.  234,  I  friz  right  down  where  I  wuz, 
merried  the  Widder  Shennon.  1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold. 
Butterfly  xx.  163  No,  sir  ;  I  am  of  the  children  of  Israel ; 
and  I  freeze  to  that.  1882  SALA  Amer.  Rej-is.  (1885)  193 
1  Freezing'  to  him,  as  the  Americans  call  it— was  a  tiny 
fellow  of  some  eight  years.  1883  P.  ROBINSON  Saints  $ 
Sinnfrs  114  The  better  the  Mormon,  the  harder  he  freezes 
to  his  religion.  1888  RIDER  HAGGARD  Col.  Quaritch  xvii, 
He's  a  lawyer  and  he  might  not  freeze  on  to  you.  1890 
BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  189  Here,  Jem  ! . .  freeze 
on  to  this  brute. 

4.  To  be  affected  by,  or  have  the  sensation  of, 
extreme  cold  ;  to  feel  very  chill ;  to  suffer  the  loss 
of  vital   heat;   to  die  by  frost.      So  to  freeze  to 
death. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  38  Wether  that  he  frese  or 
swete  ..  He  woll  ben  idet  all  aboute.  1601  ?MARSTON 
Pasquil  fy  Kath.  n.  363  Powre  wine,  sound  musicke,  let 
our  blonds  not  freeze.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  /-"///,  i.  iv. 
Nay,  you  must  not  freeze.  1681  COLVIL  Whigs 
c.  (1751)  37  A.  .passage  . .  he  finds  by  the  north-west, 
Davies  freezed  to  his  rest.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E. 
Indio.  4-  P.  318  We  might  sooner  have  frozen  than  kept  our 
Innata  Heat  entire,  1748  F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  I.  176  By 
being  thus  hung  in  the  Air,  the  Rabbit . .  freezes  to  Death. 

1817  CoLKRincE  Three  Graves  22  Her  limbs  did  creep  and 
freeie.  x8zo  KEATS  Kve  St.  Agnes  ii,  The  sculptured  dead, 
on  each  side,  seem  to  freeze. 

b.  Of  inanimate  things:  To  be  extremely  cold  ; 
to  be  utterly  devoid  of  heat. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  HI.  i.  4  Orpheus  ..  made  .. 
the  Mountaine  tops  that  freeze,  Bow  themselves.  1700 
DRVDEN  Pal.  fy  Arc.  n.  540  Heav'n  froze  above  severe,  the 
clouds  congeal.  18*3  LAMB  Elia^  Old  Benchers  /.  T.t  His 
kitchen  chimney  was  never  suffered  to  freeze. 

C.  In  non-material  or  fig.  sense :  To  grow  in- 
tensely cold;  to  lose  warmth  of  feeling;  to  be 
chilled  by  fear,  etc. ;  to  shudder. 

a  1557  in  Tottel's  Misc.  (Arb.)  169,  I  frise  amids  the  fire. 
1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  n.  i.  340  Gray-beard  thy  loue  doth 
freeze.  1596  B.  L[INCHE]  Diella  (1877)  74  Thou  then  didst 
burne  in  loue,  now  froz'd  in  hate.  1607  DEKKER  Whore  of 
Babylon  Wks.  1873  II.  265  Courage,  to  kill  Ten  men  I 
should  not  freeze  thus.  1683  CAVE  Ecclesiastici  Introd.  66 
Zeal  against  Paganism  did  not  freeze.  1718  POPE  Iliad 
xv.  756  Pale,  trembling,  tired,  the  sailors  freeze  with  fears. 
1874  MAHAFFY  Soc.  Life  Greece  ix.  289  If  I  behold  the  tiny 
fisn  on  which  they  put  such  a  price  I  freeze  with  horror. 
II.  Transitive  uses. 

5.  Of  natural  agencies  :  To  change  (a  fluid)  to  a 
solid  form  by  the  action  of  cold ;  to  congeal ;  to 
form  ice  on  the  surface  of  (a  river,  etc.).     Also 
said  cansatively  of  personal  agents. 

1494  FAB  VAN  Chron.  vn.  609  In  this.  .yere.  .began  afroste 
that..frosey  Thamys.  1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors (1.640)  54 
The  ..  Northern  winds  doe  frieze  the  vapours;  and  so  it 
becommeth  hoare  frost.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  x.  325 
The  froist  dois  freis  vp  all  fresche  waiter.  1641  FRENCH 
Distill,  v.  (1651)  164  It  will  ..forthwith  be  freezed.  1729 
SAVAGE  Wanderer  i.  57  Far  hence  lies,  ever  freez'd,  the 
northern  main.  1781  CAVALLO  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  516, 
I  have  froze  a  quantity  of  water  with  an  equal  weight  of 
good  ether.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  2nd  Voy.  xxxvi.  507 
We  froze  oil  of  almonds  in  a  shot-mould. 

b.  With  adverbs.    To  freeze  over-,  to  cover  with 
a  coating  of  ice.      To  freeze  in,  up  :  to  set  fast  in 
ice.      To  freeze  up :  to  obstruct  by  frost. 

1590  SHAKS.  Co m.  Err.  v.  i.  313  Though  . .  all  the  Con- 
duits of  my  blood  [be]  froze  vp.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd. 
ff  COMMW.  (1603)  146  The  rivers  and  other  waters  are  frozen 
uppe  a  yearde  or  more  thicke.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
'16141  433  The  Ozera  or  lake  before  the  toune  was  frozen 
over  Octob.  13.  1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  n.  (1711)  28 
Anvile,  Smith's  Tongs,  and  other  Tools  belonging  to  the 
Cookery  were  frozen  up  in  the  Ice.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n. 
xv.  The  Baltic  would  be  frozen  up.  1748  F.  SMITH  Voy. 
Disc.  I.  105  His  Ship.. was  froze  up.  Ibid.  154  By  the 
ninth  the  Creek  was  froze  over  from  Side  to  Side.  1858  B. 
TAYLOR  North.  Trav.  xvi.  164  Six  vessels  lay  frozen  in, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town. 

c.  To  congeal  (the  blood)  as  if  by  frost ;  chiefly 
as  a  hyperbolical  expression  for  the  effect  of  terror. 
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Hence  with  personal  obj.,  to  'make  (one's)  blood 
run  cold  ',  to  horrify  intensely. 

1398  TRF.VISA  Earth.  Dr  P.  R.  vn.  Ixvi.  1*1495)  283  The 
venyme  of  a  scorpion  . .  closyth  the  herte  atte  the  last  and 
fresyth  the  blood  with  his  coldenesse.  1579  S TENSER  Sheph. 
Cal.  Jan.  26  Such  rage  as  winters  raigneth  in  my  hart,  My 
life-bloud  freesing  with  unkindly  cold.  x6oa  SHAKS.  Ham. 
i.  v.  16  A  Tale  . .  whose  lightest  word  Would  . .  freeze  thy 
young  blood.  1633  FORD  Love'sSacr.  i.  ii,  Look  here",  My 
blood  is  not  yet  Ireez'd.  1639  T.  BRUGIS  tr.  fawns'  Mor. 
R<-lat.  347  The  one  inflamed  me  with  love,  the  other  freezed 
me  with  feare.  1707  C«r/Vv.  in  Hnst>.  $  Card.  242  A  cool 
and  serious  Air.  capable  ot  freezing  his  Readers.  1741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  1. 102,  I  should  have  melted  her 
by  love,  instead  of  freezing  her  by  fear.  1755  B.  MARTIN 
Mag.  Arts  fy  .SV.  79  One  Moment's  Cold,  like  theirs,  would 
. .  Frieze  the  Heart's  Blood. 

d.  fig.  To  chill,  quench  the  warmth  of  (feelings, 
etc.)  ;  to  paralyse  (one's  powers,  etc.\ 

1595  SHAKS.  John  m.  iv.  150  This  Act  ..  shall  coole  the 
hearts  Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  ztale.     1750 
GRAY  Klegy  52  Chill   Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage,  t 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul.     1793  K.  PARSONS 
Woman  as  she  should  be  III.  133  This  paragraph  froze  his 
senses.    1849  LVTTON  Zanoni  25  That  recent  hiss  froze  up 
her  faculties  and  suspended  her  voice. 

8.  To  affect  with  frost;  to  stiffen,  harden,  injure, 
kill,  etc.  by  chilling ;  to  change  into  or  to  (some- 
thing) and  Jiff,  to  bring  into  a  certain  state  by 
chilling.  Also,  to  freeze  to  death  :  rare  in  active. 
Occas.  to  allow  to  freeze. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Shr.  iv.  i.  40  My  Master  and  mistris 
are  almost  frozen  to  death.     1634  MILTON  COMUS  449  That 
snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield  . .  Wherewith   she  [Minerva] 
freezed  her  foes  to  congealed  stone.     1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  fy 
Arc.  n  r.  839  Sense  fled  before  him  [Death],  what  he  touched 
he  froze.  1704  Ded.  in  Clarendons  Hist.  Reb.  III.  4  Severe 
Winters,  that  freez..and  cut  off  many  hopeful  plants.    1748 
F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.   I.  163  And  if  close,  the  Snow  lying 
there  must  freeze  the  Leg.   i8«J5  KINGSLEY  Heroes  n.  11868) 
23  Will  she  not  freeze  me  too  into  stone  ?  1878  MRS.  STOWE 
Poganitc  P.  xi.  (ed.  3)91  He  [the  bird]  must  have  chilled  his 
beak  and  frozen  his  toes  as  he  sat  there. 

7.  To  freeze  out :  a.  lit.  in  pa.  pp/e.  or  ///.  a.  : 
see  FROZEN,  b.  fig.  (U.S.  coltog.}  To  exclude 
from  business,  society,  etc.  by  chilling  behaviour, 
severe  competition,  etc. 

1890  Daily  News  25  Jan.  2/2  Part  of  the  campaign  for 
'  freezing  out '  the  Rosario  Company. 

Freeze,  obs.  form  of  FRIEZE. 

t  Preeze-pot.  Obs.  [f.  FREEZE  v.]  An  epithet 
applied  to  January. 

1557  TUSSRR  100  Points  Ifusb.  (1878)  233  Janeuer  fryse 
pot.  .And  fuuerell  fill  dyke. 

Freezer  (frrzai).     [f.  FREEZE  Z/.  +  -KK1.] 

1.  A  machine  used  for  freezing,  or  for  keeping 
anything  extremely  cold. 

1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  I'.  (1887)  74  He  had  agitated  a 
quantity  of.  .milk  in  what  was  called  a  cream-freezer.  1870 
MRS.  PRENTISS  Let.  4  July  in  Life  xi.  (1883)  350  Papa 
bought  a  new  fashioned  freezer,  that  professed  to  freeze  in 
two  minutes. 

2.  Anything  that  freezes. 

1845  HOOD  To  Adm.  Gamlrier  ix,  The  Maine — the  Weser 
— or  that  freezer,  Neva. 

fig.  1848  DICKENS  Dowbeyv>  The  books.. looked.. as  if 
they  had  but  one  idea  among  them,  and  that  was  a  freezer. 

3.  A  sheep  destined,  when  killed,  to  exportation 
in  a  cold  chamber. 

1893  J.  HOTSON  Lcct.  in  Age  30  Nov.  7/2  The  breeding  of 
what  are  in  New  Zealand  known  as  '  freezers'. 
Freezing  (firzin),  M.  sb,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  *.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FBEKZE;  also,  freezing 
tn,  out,  etc. :   see  FREEZE  v.  5  b,  7.     At  freezing 
=  at  freezing-point  (see  2). 

1398  TREVISA  Karth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xlvi.  (1495)  889  Greys 
is  made  faste  and  harde  by  fresyng  and  by  colde.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Huso.  i.  (1586)  29  b,  To  sowe  it . .  of 
October,  that  it  may  take  deepe  roote  before  the  freezing 
and  colde  in  Winter,  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xcvii,  What 
freezings  haue  I  felt.  1665  HOOKE  Micro^r.  QI  If  you., 
expose  it  to  a  very  sharp  freezing.  1803  T.  BEDDOES 
Hygeia  x.  34  The  weather  was  at  freezing.  1856  KANE 
A  ret.  Expl.  I.  xxxi.  420  Now  awaits  the  freezing-in  of  her 
winter  cradle.  1891  E.  B.  HOWELL  in  Advance  (Chicago) 
25  June,  The  law  permits  the  unjust  'freezing  out'  of  the 
small  capitalist. 

2.  attrih.  and  Comb.,  as  freezing-chamber  \  also, 
freezing-mixture,  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stances, e.g.  salt  and  snow,  which,  while  remaining 
liquid,  is  cold  enough  to  freeze  some  other  liquid 
within  its  influence  ;   freezing-point,   the  point 
on  the  thermometer  marking  the  temperature  at 
which  a  liquid,  esp.  water,  freezes. 

1896  Daily  Nenvs  28  May  6/3  DelahaefFs  body  lies  in  the 
^freezing  chamber  at  the  Morgue.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat. 
Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723)  236  A  strong  *freezing  Mixture. 
1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  155  The  air  may 
also  be  drawn  through  tubes  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture. 
1747  Phil,  Trans.  XLIV.  11.  613,  17  degrees  above  0  or 
•freezing  Point.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxv.  190  The  tem- 
perature of  the  air  was  20°  Fahr.  below  the  freezing  point. 

Freezing  (frrzin),  ///.  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  freezes,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cyntb.  HI.  in.  39.  c  1625  MILTON  Death  of  a/air 
Infant  16  Through  middle  empire  of  the  freezing  air.  1697 
DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  738  By  Strymon's  freezing  Streams 
he  sate  atone  1709  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  IOOPI  A  freezing 
Night.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  10  In  a  freezing 
cold,  clay  contracts  more  than  any  other  earth. 


FREIGHT. 


2.  fig.  ;  esp.  of  manners :  Chilling. 
1813  H.&  ' 


13  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Horace  in  Lond.  95  Oh  grant  that  he 
may  never  spread  Its  freezing  influence  to  my  heart.  1849 
Miss  MULOCK  Ogilvies  iii.  (1875)  27  Her  sudden  hurst 
of  enthusiasm  met  with  but  a  freezing  reception.  1850 
TENNYSON  /*/  MetH.  cxxiv,  A  warmth  within  the  breast 
would  melt  The  freezing  reason's  colder  part.  1855  MACAU. 
LAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  538  Many ..  had  been  repelled  by  his 
freezing  looks.  1886  W.  HOOPER  Sk.  Acad.  Life  16  To 
regulate  all  things  with  freezing  accuracy  and  precision. 

Hence  Free'zingly  adv.,  in  a  freezing  manner. 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1806  Thoght  me  brenneth 
and  freesynglykeelith.  1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem. 
(1843)  I.  226,  I  wrote  to  him  very  freezingly.  1848  C. 
BRONTE  J.  Eyre  iv.  (1873)  31  Her  eye  of  ice  continued  to 
dwell  freezingly  on  mine. 

Freezy  ,l"'zi),  a.  rare.  [f.  FREEZK  v.  +  -Y  '.] 
Chilled  almost  to  freezing. 

1827  HOOD  Lamia  Ix,  With  blue  chilly  shades,  Showing 
wherein  the  freezy  blood  pervades 

Frefre,  var.  of  FROVER,  Obs.,  to  comfort. 

Freibergite  (frai'bajgait1.  Min.  [f.  Freiberg, 
a  town  in  Saxony  +  -ITE.  Named  by  Kenyott  in 
1853.]  A  variety  of  tetrahedrite  containing  silver. 

1856  C.  U.  SHEPARD  Min.  347  Freibergite. 

Freiesle'benite.  Min.  [f.  f'reiesleten,  who 
first  described  it  +  -ITE.  Named  by  Ilaidinger  in 
1845.]  A  sulph-antimonide  of  lead  and  silver,  which 
crystallizes  in  striated  prisms.  Cf.  DIAPHORITE. 

1850  DANA  Min.  541  Freieslebenite. 
.  Freight  ("v't),  sb.  Also  5  freyte,  freyght, 
6-7  fraight,  6  frate.  [prob.  a.  MDu.  or  MLG. 
vrecht,  var.  of  vracht :  see  FRAUGHT  sb.  The  word 
has  passed  from  l)n.  or  LG.  into  some  of  the  Rom. 
langs.  ;  Y.fret  hire  of  a  ship  (from  ijth  c.),  Sp. 
flelc,  Pg./rete.] 

1.  Hire  of  a  vessel  for  the  transport  of  goods ; 
the  service  of  transporting  goods  (originally,  by 
water;  now  extended,  esp.  in  U.  S.,\o  land-transit  '•; 
the  sum  of  money  paid  for  this.     In  ea*ly  use  also : 
Passage-money. 

1463  Mann.  <$•  Howeh.  Exp.  194  My  mastyr  toke  hym 
ffor  his  ffreyte  to  Caleys . . vj.  //.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  283/2 
Whome  they  receyued  in  to  theyr  Shippe  gladly  and  sayd 
they  wold  brynge  hym  thyder  without  ony  freyght  or  huyr. 
1538  STARKEY  England  n.  i.  172  Specyally  yf  to  that  were 
joynyd  a  nother  ordynance.  .wych  ys,  concernyng  the  frate 
of  marchandyse.  1580  HOLI.YBAND  Treas.  Fr.  'long, 
Haulage,  the  fraight  or  fare  payed  for  passage  oner  the 
water,  a  1687  PETTY-  Pol.  A  ritli.  (1690)  19  Those  who  have 
the  command  of  the  Sea  Trade  may  Work  at  easier  Freight 
with  more  profit.  1712  E.  COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  353  Having 
agreed  to  pay  no  Freight  there.  1764  BUKN  Poor  Laws  180 
Let  a  small  deduction  be  made  from  the  freights  of  ships, 
and  from  seamens  wages.  1765 T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass. 
I.  ii.  257  They  purchased  a  ship-load  of  masts,  the  freight 
whereof  cost  them  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  1854  HAW- 
THORNE Eng.  Nflte-bks.  (1883)  II.  123  The  captains  talk 
together  about .  .how  freights  are  in  America.  1861  GOSCHEN 
For.  Exck.  18  The  charge  for  freight  acts  with  the  same 
force  as  a  charge  for  a  commodity  actually  produced  and 
exported.  1868  ROGERS/W.  F.con.  ix.  11876)83  Thepassage 
from  the  East  to  Europe  has  been  so  shortened,  that  a 
freight  from  thence  to  England  is  reduced  to  one-fourth. 

f  b.  To  take  freight :  to  take  passage  for  oneself 
and  goods.  Obs. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  II.  xvi,  We  all  took  freight  with  him. 

2.  The  cargo  or  lading  (of  a  ship) ;  a  ship-load. 
In  U.S.  by  extension  :  Am  thing  carried  by  sea  or 
land  ta  general  term  for  '  goods '  in  transit).    Fast 

freight  (U.S.)  :  see  FAST  a.  1 1. 

1502  ARNOLDE  Chron. (1811)229  We.  .charge  you  precisely 
that  the  forsayd  [merchants]  wyth  their  shyp's  freight  . .  ye 
suffer  and  let  go  passe.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  Vl/f,  c.  14 
Beyng  mynded..to  take  any  freight  or  ladynge .. into  any 
of  the  saide  shyppes.  1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  II.  (1711  3 
When  they  have  their  full  Fraight  of  Whales,  they  put  up 
their  great  Flag.  1789  BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle  II.  255  [A 
vessel]  trading  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  with  corn,  and 
returning  with  a  freight  of  sea-coals.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Ireland  131  Do  you  know  that  Vessel  ?  You  cannot  be 
aware  what  freight  it  bears?  1856  KANE  Arct.  Ejcfl.  II. 
xix.  r96  They  offered  to  exclude  hoth  clothes  and  food  in 
favor  of  a  full  freight  of  these  treasures.  . 
b.  tratisf.  A  load,  burden. 

1618  CHAPMAN  Hesiod  I.  574  At  thy  purse's  height,  And  when 
it  fights  low,  give  thy  use  his  freight.  1697  DRYDEN  Vi>g. 
Georg.  n.  599  With  the  ruddy  Freight  the  bending  Branches 
groan.  1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  V.  84,  I  . .  looked  self-ques- 
tioned what  this  freight  Which  the  new  comer  carried.. 


moist 
rain. 


Could  mean.   1878  HUXLEY  Pkysiogr.  73  These  warm 
winds.,  deposit  their  freight  of  moisture  in  showers  of 
C.  Jig. 

01631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  43  Keep  up  that  holy 
cheerfulness,  which  Christ  makes  the  ballast  of  a  Christian, 
and  his  freight  too.  1755  YOUNG  Centaur  v.  Wks.  1757 
IV.  223  Every  moment  shall  return,  and  lay  its  whole 
freight,  .before  the  Throne.  1812  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms 
I.  127  An  earthly  freight  she  bears  Of  joys  and  sorrows. 
1872  HOLLAND  Marti.  Prvph.  97  A  man  who  lifted  On  ready 
words  his  freight  of  gratitude. 

t3.  A  journey  of  a  laden  vessel.   Obs. 

1716  CHURCH  Philip's  War  (i860  I.  157  He  made  use  of 
Canoo's  :  But  by  that  time  they  had  made  two  fraights.. 
the  Wind  sprung  up. 

4.  U.S.  Short  for  freight-train  :  a  goods-train. 
Ry  freight:  by  the  usual  means  of  transportation, 
as  opposed  to  by  express. 

1881  Chicago  Times  18  June,  A  freight  of  thirty  loaded 
cars,  .collided  with  the  other  train. 
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FREIGHT. 

5.  attrih.  and  Comb,  (esp.  U.S.  in  reference  to 
the  carriage  of  goods  by  railway),  as  freight  car 
(  —  goods  truck  or  van),  carriage,  engine,  -ma?t, 
route,  shed,  steamer,  traffic ',  tnu'ii  =^oods  train); 
also  freight-handler,  -handling.  Also  f  freight- 
money,  payment  for  conveyance  of  freight. 

1856  OI.MSTF.D  Slave  States  55  There  were,  in  the  train, 
two  first-class  passenger  cars,  and  two  *freight  cars.  1884 
Pall  Mall  G.  25  Sept,  5/2  They  will  put  up  their  rates  on 
the  ^freight  carriage  eastward.  1882  Ibid.  12  July  8/2 
A  riot  has  occurred  [at  Jersey  city]  between  the  *freight- 
handlers  on  strike  and  the  Italian  labourers.  1887  Hurean 
Statist.  Labour ^(N.  Y.)  327  There  was  also  a  great  interrup- 
tion of  *freight-handling.  1855  Gen.  Term  Rep.,  Good>. . 
should  be  sent  forward  by  a  carrier,  or  *freightman.  1755 
MAGENS  Insurances  II.  189  All  Insurances  on  expected 
Gain,  .future  *  Freight- Monies,  Seamens  Wages  and  Mens 
Lives  are  universally  forbid.  1881  Chicago  Times  12  Mar., 
This  has  been  the  cheapest  *freight  route  to  New  York.  Ibid. 
17  June,  Between  the  gas-works  and  the  *  freight-sheds  of 
the.  -railway.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Dec.  6/2  The  St.  John's 
Board  of  Trade,  .thinks  that  the  interest  of  the  country 
would  be  better  served  by  grants  to  *freight  steamers.  1885 
Ibid.  10  Sept.  6/1  Goods  traffic  —called  in  America  "'freight 
traffic.  1872  Japanese  in  America  199  *Freight-trains  fre- 
quently number. .one  hundred  cars. 

Freight  (fr^t),  i>.  Forms :  6-7  ftaight,  (6 
freith),  7-  freight,  /'a.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  6 
freyghted,  fray  ted,  6-7  fraighted,  7-  freighted, 
[f.  prec.  sb. ;  cf.  FRAUGHT  V.] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  or  load   (a  vessel)  with  a 
cargo ;  to  hire  or  let  out  (a  vessel)  for  the  carriage 
of  goods  and  passengers.     Also  with  0#/and  to  or 

for  (a  place). 

1485  in  Arnolde  Chron,  (1811)  229  For  too.  .lade  and  freith 
and  cary  awaye.  1555  EDEN  Decades  296  Uonco,  where  the 
marchauntes.  .fraight  theyr  shyppes.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath. 
n.  xxii.  no  With  the  Merchandise  they  buy  at  home,  can 
fraight  a  Ship,  to  export  it.  1671  CLARENDON  Dialog.  Tracts  ' 
(1727)  29-$  They  who  freighted  them  out.  1702  C.  MATHER  I 
Magn,  Chr.  i.  vi.  (1852)  84  They  build  one  ship  more, 
which  they  fraighted  for  England.  1800  WELLESLEY  in 
Owen  Desp.-]ty]  The  British  merchants,  .not  having  obtained 
the  expected  permission  to  freight  their  ships  to  the  port  of 
London.  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  223  An  opportunity 
of  making  immense  sums  of  money,  by  freighting  their  ships 
to  the  powers  at  war.  1878  SIMPSON  Sch.  Shaks,  I.  120  He 
proposed  to  freight  as  many  English  vessels  as  possible  by 
Flemings,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  and  Italians. 

b.  transf.  To  load,  store.  AlsoyTf.  of  a  burden  : 
To  bear  upon  as  a  load. 

1829  LVTTON  Derereux  i.  vii,  Fortune  freights  not  your 
channel  with  her  hoarded  stores.  1838  SPARKS  fiiog.  IX. 
Eaton  xi.  301  The  caravan  had  been  freighted  by  the 
Bashaw  only  to  this  place.  1899  TALMAGE  in  N.  V.  M'eekly 
ll'ilness  15  Jan.  7/5  AH  the  sins  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present  freighting  him. 
C.  U.  .V.  intr.  To  freight  up :  to  take  in  a  cargo.  Jig. 

1889  '  MARK  TWAIN'  Yank,  at  Crt.  A".  Arth.  (Tauchn.)'l. 
128  How  to  freight  up  against  probable  fasts  before  starting. 

2.  To  carry  or  transport  (goods)  as  freight. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII t  c.  14  Euery  brode  wollen  cloth 
freyghted  to  Daunske.  1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  I.  xv.  412 
Every  man  freights  his  Goods  in  his  own  room  ;  and  prob- 
ably lodges  there,  if  he  be  on  board  himself.  1881  HKNTY 
Cornet  of  Horse  xvi.  (1888)  160  Van  Duyk  would  have 
freighted  a  shipful  of  presents  to  Rupert's  friends. 

Hence  Freighting  vbL  sb. 

1672  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  7,  I  Incourage  all  I 
possibly  can  buildinge  of  Ships  of  our  owne  (for  Fraigtinge 
of  Forringhners  distresse  us).  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  it  'ant- 
bk,^  Freighting,  a  letting  out  of  vessels  on  freight  or  hire. 
1884  L.  HAMILTON  Mexican  Hand-bk.  67  The  water  flow- 
ing  down  from  the  various  ravines,  .fills  the  arroyo  and 
renders  freighting  in  wagons  difficult. 

attrib.  1769  BURKE  Late  St.  Nat.  Wks.  1842  I.  83  The 
freighting  business  revived.  The  ships  were  fewer,  but 
much  larger.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  396  The  roads 
seemed  to  be  doing  a  heavy  freighting  business  with  cotton. 
1880  N.  H.  BISHOP  4  Months  in  Sneak-Box  15  There 
appears  to  be  no  fixed  freighting  tariff  established  for  boats. 

t  Freight,  pple.  and  ppLa.  Obs.  Forms:  5-6 
freyght,  6-7  fraight,  6-8  freight.  [Contracted 
pa.  pple.  of  FREIGHT  ^.] 

1.  Freighted,  laden. 

1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vii.  494  The  ryuer  of  Loyer,  wrier  at 
y*  season  certayne  shyppes  laye  freyght  with  vytall.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  xxix.  736  And  so  [he]  dispatched  away  the 
ships  a  second  time  fraight  and  laden  with  the  spoiles  of 
enemies.  1649  EVELYN  Mem.  11857)  HI.  39  Ships,  richly 
freight  with  wines  and  other  commodities. 

b.  transf.  andy%-.     (£i.  fret  full,  FEET  z/.O) 

1565  JEWEL  Def.  Apol.  (1611)  463  It  was  written  by  a  man 
°fBan,!.ron  face" >and  is  flight  full  of  most  shamelesse  lies. 


Messenger  rude  hands  to  reach.  1623  WEBSTER  Duchess 
Malfi  v.  LI  11  go  in  mine  own  shape,  When  he  shall  see  it 
fraight  with  love  and  duty. 

Freightage  (fr^-tedg).  [f.  FREIGHTS.  +  -AGE.] 
1.  The  hire  of  a  vessel  for  the  transport  of  goods; 

cost  of  conveyance  of  goods  (originally,  by  water ; 

now  extended,  esp.  in  U.S.,  to  land-transit). 
1694   tr.  Milton's  Lett.  State  July  an.   1656  Wks.  1851 

VIII.    349  A   Sum  of  Money  owing  ..  upon  the  account 
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of  Freightage  and  Demorage.  1785  J.  PHILLIPS  Trent. 
Inlnnd  Namg.  32  The  tonnage,  freightage,  and  tolls 
will  produce  as  follow.  1819  SHKI.LFY  /.<•/.  /-'  Peacofk 
•i  Si  |it.,  It  costs  with  all  duties  and  freightage,  about  half. 
1885  Ln-.f  Times  LXXIX.  189/1  The  defendants,  .offered 
him  a  steamer  called  the  Claiiinim.  .at  the  rate  of  301. 
freightage.  1885  L'/mil  Daily  Past  23  Oct.  4/8  The  higher 
scale  of  freightage  [by  railroad)  will  be  maintained. 
b.  The  freighting  or  hiring  of  a  vessel. 
'755  MAGENS  Insurances  II.  282  If  a  Ship  he  intirely 
freighted  for  a  full  Cargo.  .In  case  the  Owner  was  not 
informed  of  the  above-mentioned  fidl  Freightage. 

2.  That  with  which  a  vessel  is  freighted  ;  freight, 
cargo  ;  quantity  of  cargo  conveyed. 

1803  Svn.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  I.  61/1  The  immense  in- 
crease of  their  [Danes']  freightage  during  the  wars  of  this 
country.  1843  MRS.  ROMER  Rhont,  etc.  I.  309  The  largest 
vessels  can  ride  at  anchor  in  safety,  and  unload  their  freight- 
age close  to  the  very  houses.  1860  RUSSKI.L  Diary  India 
I.  ii.  it  English  ships  laden  with  full  freightage  of  gallant 
soldiers.  1885  Harper's  Mag.  LXXI.  199  Coal  as  an  up 
freightage  is  fully  as  important  as  the  down  cargo  of  grain. 
b.  transf.  Kurden,  load. 

1823   Sitmondfs    Lit.    Evr.    (1846)    II.    xxix.   282    The 
wretched  freightage  of  the  Atlantic  wave.     1815  Blaclnv. 
Mag.  XVIII.  601   The  Diligence  ..  discharged  its  whole 
freightage  into  the  street. 
C.  fig. 

1817  MARY  HOWITT  Tmo  I'cy.  i,  My  ship  waits  but  for  me 
.  .And  all  I  lack  of  freightage  now  is  a  farewell  word  from 
thee.  1859  G.  MEREDITH  R.  Fmerel  xii.  (1878)  77  Con- 
science was  beginning  to  inhabit  him,  and  he  carried  some 
of  the  freightage  known  to  men;  though  in  so  crude  a  form 
that  it  overweighed  him,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that. 

3.  Transport  of  goods. 

1886  Harper's  Mag.  LXXII.  216  All  travel  and  freightage 
are  still,  as  of  old,  conducted  by  means  of  horses,  asses, 
camels  and  mules. 

Freighted  (fitted),  pple.  and  ///.  a.  [f. 
FREIGHT  v.  +  -ED  '.]  Laden  with  cargo. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  Nevx  Inti,  (Arb.)  21  Shyppes  frayghted 
wyth  gossampiue  cotton  and  silke  clothes.  169*  LUTTRELL 
Brief  Rel.  11857)  !'•  33  A  rich  ship  from  Spain,  freighted 
with  pieces  of  eight.  1703  TATE  Her  Majesty's  Pict.  xxix, 
To  Western  Worlds  our  Freighted  Fleets  shall  run.  1852 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxi,  The  boat  moved  on  — 
freighted  with  its  weight  of  sorrow.  1855  PRESCOTT  1'Ailif 
//,  I.  iv.  v.  455  Their  galleys  still  returned  to  port  freighted 
with  the  spoils  of  the  infidel. 


b.  traiisf.  an 
1567  DRANT  Horace's  Efist.  vii.  Dv,  At  supper  when  he 
had  at  full  Layde  out  his  lauishe  mynde  At  length  to  bed 
to  take  a  nap  He  fraighted,  was  assynde,  1645  PAGITT 
Heresiogr.  (1661)  124  Some  persons  .  .  being  fraighted  with 
many  loose,  and  unsound  opinions.  17*5  L.  WELSTF.D 
Oikogr.  4  From  whence  we  may  .  .  survey,  The  freighted 
Thames.  1811  L.  M.  HAWKINS  C'fess  ff  Gertr.  I.  57  He 
therefore  endured  with  complacency,  her  freighted  work- 
basket.  1850  W.  IRVINC;  Goldsmith  xxvi.  257  just  arrived 
from  College  .  .  full  freighted  with  academic  gleanings.  1860 
MOTLEY  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  i.  2  Epistles  which  .  .  were 
freighted  with  the  doom  and  destiny  of  countless  millions. 

Freighter  'fir'-tsj).    [f.  FREIGHT  v.  +  -EH  '.] 

1.  '  One  who  loads  a  ship,  or  one  who  charters 
and  loads  a  ship'  (W.*). 

1622  MALYNES  Am:  Lim*-Merch.  138  And  hereupon  C.  D. 
the  Merchant  and  Fraightor,  doth  likewise  couenant  with 
the  said  Master  .  .  that  he  ..  will  lade  or  cause  to  be  laden  .  . 
the  said  Ship.  1665  PEPYS  Diary  22  Mar.,  Abundance  of 
most  ingenious  men,  owners  and  freighters  of  the  '  Experi- 
ment'. 1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  £.  Ind.  I.  vii.  70  The 
Freighter,  who  was  a  Mahometan,  delayed  paying  the 
Freight  long  after  it  was  due  by  the  Tenor  of  the  Charter- 
party.  1848  ARNOUI.D  Mar.  Insur.  (1866)  1.  1.  iii.  57  It  was 
stipulated  by  the  Charter-party  that  the  freighters  should 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  ship. 

b.  One  who  consigns  goods  for  carriage  inland. 

1872  Daily  Neivs  2  Oct.  4  It  was  resolved  that  a  freighters' 
association  be  established,  having  for  its  object  the  assimila- 
tion and  check  of  railway  charges.  1882  Kdin.  Rev.  Oct. 
458  What  the  public  service  demands  is,  that  freighters 
and  manufacturers  should  be  allowed  to  choose  for  them- 
selves. 

2.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  receive  and  forward 
freight. 

1714  MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bfes  (1725)  I.  205  The  Dutch,  .are 
carriers  and  freighters  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  1884 
American  IX.  no  Men  employed  by  the  freighters  to 
look  after  the  mules,  .to  prevent  their  straying  off. 

3.  A  vessel  for  transporting  goods,  a  cargo  vessel. 
1878  N.   H.    BISHOP    Voy.   1'afcr  Canoe  278   Though   a 

freighter  and  not  a  royal  yacht,  the  Rurik  looked  every  inch 
a  government  vessel.  1893  Leisure^  Hour  Apr.  389  Our 
ships  get  larger  whether  they  are  freighters  or  expresses. 

Frei-ghtful,  a.  rare-1,  [pern.  f.  *freight  dial. 
=  FREIT  +  -FUL.]  ?Of  the  nature  of  a  charm  or 
incantation. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  III.  Crit.  Hist.  90  Gnosticks, 
who  all  dealt  in  Magical  Medals  and  freightfull  Inscriptions. 

Freightless  'JwHles),  a.  rare.  [f.  FREIGHT 
sb.  +  -LESS.]  Without  freight  or  load. 

1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  n.  155  Wave  after  wave  rolls 
frcightless  to  the  shore.  1795  A.  SEWARU  Lett.  (1811)  IV. 
94  The  age  of  these  freightless,  these  lonely  seas. 

t  Frei'ghtment.  06s.  [f.  FREIGHT  z».  +  -MENT; 
after  Y  .  fritement.]  The  action  of  hiring  a  vessel  ; 
the  document  which  records  this. 

1559  in  Sir  K.  Sadler's  Papers  (1809)  II.  235  And  if  you 
have  advertised  me  of  touching  their  fshippes'J  fretment. 
1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merch.  402  Vpon  the  ladings  of 
Ships  which  are  to  take  in  the  same,  or  else  may  incnrre  a 
further  danger  vnto  the  Charler-partie  of  fraightment.  1755 


FREMD. 

MAGENS  Insurances  II.  25  When  it  can  he  proved  against 
any  one,  whether  by  Charter-Party,  Hills  of  Lading, 
FreighteniL-nt .  .  that  he  has  altered  the  Voyaye  insured  upon. 

Freik,  Freir  (Sc.),  var.  of  FKKKK.  FRIAK. 

Freis,  var.  of  FREK/.E. 

Freit(fr/lX  Sc.  Forms:  5-6  frete,  6-y  freet, 
7  freite,  8  fret,  7-  freit.  [a.  ON./;///  fern.,  news, 
inquiry,  augury,  corresponding  to  OK.  freht  (for 
*freolit,  frihf),  oracle  (whence  frilitere  diviner, 
frihtrian  to  divine),  from  the  root  of  FRAVNE.] 

Anything  to  which  superstition  attaches ;  an 
omen  ;  a  superstitious  formula  or  charm  ;  a  super- 
stitious observance  or  act  of  worship. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28310,  I  ..  folud  wiche-crafte  and  frete, 
and  charmyng.  c  1425  \VvNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  xviii.  362  Mak- 
beth  aye  In  fantown  Fretis  had  gret  Fay.  1533  HELI.I  NHK\ 
Livy  \.  (1822)  42  The  Albanis  hallowit  thair  fretis,  and  terri- 
bill  conjuraciouns.  1597  JAS.  I.  Daemonol.  I.  iv.  n  All 
kinde  of  practicq«es,  freites,  or  other  like  extraordinarie 
actiones.  717..  Adam  o'  Gordon  xxvii,  in  Pinkerton  .SV&c/. 
Sc.  Ballads  11783)  I.  49  Wha  luik  to  freits,  my  master  deir, 
Freits  will  ay  follow  them.  1768  Song  in  Ross'  Hclenore 
(1789)  147  Fouk  need  not  on  frets  to  be  standing  That's 
wood  and  married  and  a'.  1868  G.  MACOONALD  A'. 
Falconer  l\\.  70,  'I  dream  aboot  him  whiles  sae  lifelike, 
that  I  canna  believe  him  deid.  But  that's  a'  freits.' 

Hence  Prei'ty  a.,  superstitious. 

1788  J.  MACAULAV  Poems  (1790)  122,  I.. saw  a  blade  fast 
sticking  to  my  hose,  An',  being  freety,  stack  it  up  my  nose. 
1818  l-.din.  Mag.  Sept.  154  Deeply  imbued  with  the  super- 
stitious and  freitty  observances  of  his  native  land. 

t  Freith,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  4  freth.  [Sc.  form 
of  FRITH  v.]  trans.  To  set  free,  liberate.  To  freith 
oneself:  to  perform  one's  promise,  tsf.  in  Sc. 
Law.  To  release  from  an  obligation  or  pecuniary 
burden. 

13..  Anil.  Dav.  II  in  Bnlfonr's  Praclicks  (1754!  18  To 
freith  and  releive  thair  borghis, except  thay  have  a  lauchfull 
essonyie.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saittts,  Adrian  290  To  freth  his 
borowis  &  mak  fre.  1466  Acta  Doni.  Audit.  (1839)  3  T° 
freith  the  said  landis  . .  of  the  v  mercis  . .  that  he  grantis  he 
promise  to  pay.  <  1470  HKNRY  ll'allacc\\.  1516  Wallace gert 
freith  the  wemen,  oft  hys  grace.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
II.  187  That  tha  had  done,  and  freith  [thame]  for  to  go  To 
thair  awin  land.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
x.  319  The  Protectour  denyes  ony  way  to  freith  the  F.rle 
afor  the  weiris  be  endet.  Ibid.  350  Quene  mother  suld 
suirlie  freith  her  selfe  in  al,  quhat  euir  scho  had  promiste. 

t  Freke.  poet.  Obs.  Forms :  i  freca,  5-6 
freak(e,  l'reik(e,  (5  frooke,  freeke,  freyke),  4- 
freke.  [OE.  freca,  properly  snbst.  nse  of  free, 
FRECK  a.J  Properly,  one  eager  for  fight ;  a  warrior, 
champion  ;  but  usually  a  mere  poetic  synonym  for 
'man  (cf.  I/erne-,  tulk,  uyc). 

BecrwulJ  1563  He  sefeng  (>a  fetel-hilt  freca  scyldinga. 
13. .  A".  Alis.  2161  Oure  kyng  hath  this  freke  y-felde.  c  1420 
Avow.  Art  It.  xl,  Wele  armut  and  dy^te,  As  freke  redy  to 
fy^te.  c  1450  Btf.  Curtasye  255  in  Babees  Bk.  305  Go  not 
forthe  as  a  dombe  freke.  15. .  Scotishffeilde  50  in  Furniv. 
Percy  Folio  I.  214  When  his  father,  that  feirce  freake,  had 
finished  his  dayes.  a  1555  LVNIJESAV  Tragedy  218  Than 
euery  freik  thay  tuke  of  me  sic  feir.  a  1605  MONTGOMERIK 
Comment! ' .  of  Lave  39  Fy  on  that  freik  that  can  not  love. 

t  Frelanfd,  frelange.  Obs.    (See  quot.) 

1690  EVELYN  Mund-us  Mulieoris  6  Place  aright . .  Frelange, 
Fontange.  —  Fop  Diet.,  Frelan  [ed.  2  Ireland],  Bonnet 
and  Pinner  together. 

t  Frels,  v .  Otis.  Forms  :  i  freolsian,  3  Orin. 
fre(,o)llsenn,  4  frels(en.  [OE.  freolsian,  i.frtols 
str.  masc.,  neut.  'freedom,  time  of  freedom,  festival', 
also  as  adj.  '  free ' ;  cf.  OFris.  frihals  freedom, 
OHG.  frthals  free  man,  freedom,  ON. /rials  adj. 
free,  Goth,  freihals  freedom  ;  the  sb.  (adj.)  means 
literally  '  free  neck '  :  see  FREK  a.  and  HALS.] 

1.  trans.  To  keep  (a  holy  day)  free  from  work  ; 
to  celebrate. 

c  looo  CLERIC  Ejcoff.  xxxiv.  21  Wire  six  dagas  and  freolsa 
3one  seofoSan.  c  xaoo  ORMIN  8895  To  frellsenn  baer  batt 
he^he  tid  O  batt  Judisskenn  wise. 

2.  To  set  (a  person)  free ;  to  free,  release. 

c  1250  Lord's  Prayer  in  Rcl.  Ant.  I.  22  Frels  us  fra  alle 
ivele  pinge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10082  His  folk  to  frels  fra 
sin  and  scam. 

Fremail,  var.  of  FEBMAIL. 

1892  G.  LAMBERT  Gold fy  Silversmiths'  Art  48  Another 
fremail  of  gold,  garnished  with  three  pearls. 

Fremd  (fremd).  a.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  north. 
Forms:  I freemde, frem(e)de,  Northwnb.  frempe, 
2-6  fremde,  3  freemde,  Orm.  fremmde,  freo- 
mede,  south,  vreomede,  3-5  frem(m)ed(e,  (4 
fremned,  frimmed),  4-5  fremyd,  5-9  Sc. 
frem(m)it,  -yt,  4-7  frem(m>,  (7  fremb),  5-7 
frenne)(d,  fremb'd(e,  6  frenned,  7,  9  Sf.  frern, 
(9  fraimi,  6,  8  Se.  fram(m)et,  (8  fram'd,  9 
fraumit),  9  Sc.  frem't,  frem(m)'d.  [Com.  Teut. : 
OE./rimedf,  frpnde,  fre.mfe  =  OS./rtmit/ii  (Du. 
vreemd),  Q\l(^.framadi,fremidi  strange,  wonder- 
ful (MHG.  •aremede,  vrenti/e),  Goth,  framafs  for- 
eign, estranged  :— OTettt.  *framopjo  -,  framipjo-  \. 
*fram- :  see  FROM.] 

1.  Foreign  :  see  FOREIGN  S. 

a  1000  Latvs  of  Ine  (Schmid)  §  20  Gif  feorcund  mon,  o33e 
fremde,  butan  wege  £eond  wudu  gonge.  £-1386  CHAUCI  r< 
Sqr.'s  T.  421  A  faukoun  peregryn  than  seined  sche  Of 
fremde  lond.  1596  DALRYMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vn. 
4  Ambassadotlris  thay  directe  to  framit  natiounis  quha  war 


FREME. 

thair  special  freimls.  1  17.  .  in  ClriM  /inM.ids  11.  Iii.  A.  (1884) 
450/2,  I  wish  I  had  died  on  some  frum  isle,  And  never  hail 
conic  Iianic  !  1858  MRS.  OI.M-HANI  Laird  of  Nor  law  I.  299 
*  Dinna  bring  me  a  daughter  of  that  land  to  vex  me  as  the 
fremd  woman  vexed  Rebecca.'  1864  T.  CLARKK  ll'cstmld. 
Dial,  in  K  etui  til  Merc.  30  Jan.,  It  inappin  mud  lead  me 
in  la  sum  fremm'd  cuntry. 

b.   —  FOREIGN  4. 

1581  Mti.CAsniR  reunions  xli.  (1887)  242,  I  may  not  at 
this  time  prosecute  this  position,  as  to  fremd  for  this  place. 

2.  Strange,  unknown,  unfamiliar.     Also  ellipt.  or 
absol.  (quasi-j£.).     The  fremd'.    strangers.     Of  an 
incident  :   Remarkable,  surprising. 

L'95o  Lhidisf.  Cosp.  John  x.  5  ForSon  ne  cuSon  stefu  3ara 
fremde.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  106  His  deore  deciples.  .bileueden 
him  alle  one,  ase  ureomede.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28292 
Priuetis  o  frernyd  and  frende  I  haue  discouerd.  c  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  1046  Dido,  That  nevere  yit  was  so  fremde 
acas.  14..  in  Pol.  Rel.  tf  L.  Poems  (1866)  249  Eueryman, 
bobe  fremyd  &  kouth,  Xul  comyn  with-outyn  ly.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  1893)  307  The  fremmit  thairof  thair  baggis 
can  fill.  1535  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  52  Let  her  take  -2 
fremde  memie,  or  frendes,  and  I  other  2.  1580  SIDNEY 
Xrax<*Y«ii622)87Cowards.  .With  sight  offearefrom  friends 
to  fremb'd  doe  flie.  1863  MRS.  GASKELL  Sylvius  L.  (1874) 
184  'There's  a  fremd  man  i'  t'  house,  I  heerd  his  voice  !' 
1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb  xxxv.  (1873)  199  Mary 
Howie  needin'  to  gae  awa1  to  the  frem't. 
b.  Wild,  opposed  to  tanie. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troy  I  us  in.  480  (529)  AI  this  world  is 
blynd  In  this  matere,  bothe  fremed  and  tame. 

3.  Like   a   stranger,    estranged,   unfriendly.     Of 
the  bearing,  voice,  etc.  :  Strange,  forced,  unnatural. 
Const,  in  OE.  with  dat.,  ivithy  till. 

a  looo  Sal,  fy  Sat.  68  FracoS  he  bi5  Sonne  and  fremede 
frean  selmihtigum.  a  1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  200  Woa 
is  me  bet  ich  am  so  freomede  wlS  be.  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Troylus  n.  199  (248*  Lat  be  to  me  your  fremde  maner  speche. 
?a  1400  Morte  Art/t.  3343,  I  hafe  bene  frendely,  freke,  and 
fremmede  tille  other.  1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  225  On 
syde  scho  lukit  wyth  ane  fremyt  fare.  1580  SIDNEY  A  rcadta 
in.  Wks.  1724  II.  719  And  makes  them  fremb'd,  who  friends 
by  nature  are.  1636  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  178  He 
looked  fremed  and  unco-like  upon  me  when  I  came  first 
here,  a  1651  CALUERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  U*  2^o  The 
Erie  of  Murrey  was  so  frem  to  Mr.  Knox,  that  fete.].  1789 
BURNS  5  Car  tins  xx,  Monie  a  friend  that  kiss'd  his  caup,  Is 
now  a  fremit  wight.  1859  J.  BROWN  Rob  4-  /'*.  9  Rab  called 
rapidly,  and  in  a  fremyt  voice. 

Proverb.      1721    KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  72    Better   my   friend 
think  me  framet,  than  fashious.     1893  ScojTQttetttitt  D.  vi, 
'  Better  kind  fremit,  than  fremit  kindred.' 
b.  Adverse,  unpropitious,  hostile. 

1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  xxiv,  So  infortunate  was  we  that 
fremyt  day.  1513  DOUGLAS  &nei$  i.  i.  58  Scho  thame  for- 
drivis  .  .  by  fremmit  weird  full  mony  3eris  tharbye.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  323  Sayand  the  Britis  fremit 
war  and  fals. 

4.  Not  related,  of  another  family  or  house  ;  op- 
posed to  sib  or  kin.     Often  ellift.  or  absol. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  34  Sone  wule  hme  for?etei1  be  fremede 
and  be  sibbe.  a  1*25  Ancr.  R.  184  Nanmore  ben  bu  woldest 
beaten  a  ureomede  child  bauh  hit  agulte.  c  1340  HAM  POLE 
Prose  Tr.  (1866)  8  Many  ..  neuer  haue  halde  be  ordyre  of 
lufe  ynesche  baire  frendys  stbbe  or  ffremede.  c  1460  How 
Good*  Wif  taught  hir  Daughter  17  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I. 
181  Make  thou  none  iangelynge  withe  fremed  ne  withe 
sibbe.  i  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  B  iij, 
For  thy  fremde  folke  and  seruauntes  to  prouide.  1530 
PALSGR.  627,  I  make  of  a  frenned  chylde  my  sonne  by  the 
la  we.  Je  adopte.  1550  COVERDALE  Spir.  Perle  xvi.  126 
Those  children  that  are  nursed  by  frembd  metis  fyers.  i6zt 
COTGR.,  Affl/iatwtt,  adoption,  or  the  conferring  on  fremme 
children  all  aduantages  belonging  to  naturall  ones.  1862 
HISLOP  Prov.  Scot.  143  Mak  friends  o'  fremit  folk. 

Hence  Fre'mdlyfli/z/.,  strangely,  like  a  stranger; 
unkindly.  Fre'nulness,  strangeness,  coldness  ; 
also  personified. 

\$..Gaw.  <V  Gr.  Knt.  714  Fer  floten  fro  his  frendez 
fremedly  he  rydez.  c  1500  Lancelot  1508  [They]  haith  no 
thonk  bot  fremmytness  of  the.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
II.  3  Fra  all  the  Scottis  prescribit  war  ilkone.  .So  fremmit- 
lie  in  mony  sindrie  land.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  l^etius  in.  6 
The  lustice  Clark,  was  callit  Fremmitnes.  1569-70  KNOX 
Let.  to  Cecil  2  Jan.  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  HI.  318, 
I  have  been  fremedly  handled.  1807  J.  STAGG  Poems  49 
The  hand  of  fate  unkeynde  Has  us'd  us  fremtly. 
t  Frenie,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  frgmu,  freomo, 
2-3  freme,  3  freoma,  -e,  4  south,  vreme.  [OE. 
fr$mu  str.  fern.,  noun  of  quality  homfratn  forward.] 
Advantage,  benefit,  profit.  Cf.  FRAME  sb.  i. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  135  Betieficium^  fremu.  <  888  K. 
/ELFRED  Boeth.  xiv.  §  i  Hwelc  fremu  is  <$e  3aet,  (Sast  bu 
wilnixe  bissa  andweardena  gesaelba.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd. 
I.  84  ponne  ys  wen  bxt  hyt  him  cume  to  mycelre  freine. 
a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  217  pat  we  hine  [God]  lufie.  .naht  him  to 
mede  ac  us  to  freme  and  to  fultume.  c  1205  LAY.  674  He 
de5  him  selua  freoma  ^a  helpeS  his  freondene.  1258  Charter 
Hen.  Ill  in  Tyrrell  Hist.  Eng.  (1700)  II.  App.  25  Ure 
treowthe  for  the  freme  of  the  Loande.  1340  Ayenh.  69  Yef 
enye  of  hare  uryendes  ham  wyllej?  rede  and  hare  ureme 
ssewy  na3t  ham  nolleb  yhere. 
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n  looo  .  Indri  I/A  <i  i6  (<  lr.) 
,  anra  ^ehwylcne  fremman   and    fyroran 


Freme,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  1- 
man,3freme(n,  -ien,  (fremmen,  froemen,  south. 
vreomien).  [OE.  frynian.  fi^mman  trans,  and 
intr.  -  OFris.  fremma,  OS.  fremmian,  OHG. 
(gi-~\fremen,  ON.  frcmja  :—  OTeut.  *framjan,  f. 
*fram  forward  :  see  FROM.] 

1.  trans.  To  help  forward,  promote  the  interests 
of;  to  benefit  ;  to  refresh  (with  food,  etc.).  Also, 
to  indulge. 

1832  Ic  on  Hijelace  wat  .  .  bast  he  mec  frem- 


man  wile  weorduin  und  worcum. 

Dart  ic  ea5e  m;cj;  anra  /$ehwyh 

freonda  mini  a      a  1225  Lt'g.  Kath.  -2367  Hit .    bisohte . .  1 

he  for  his  freolec,  firstede  hire  &  fremede.     <  1250  Got.  #f 

E.v.   1245   5be  gan  frenien  ysmael  Wi5  watres  drinc   and 

bredes  niel. 

2.  intr.  a.  To  profit,  be  of  service,     b.  To  gain 
ground,  make  progress  ;    =  FBAMK  z>.  i  and  2. 

c  1000  ^ELFKIC  Gen.  xxxvii.  20  Donne  bib  Jesyne,  hwa:tliim 
hi?.  Mvefn  fremion.  c  1000  ASS.  Cosp.  Matt.  xvi.  26  Hwatt 
fremao  a:nejum  menu  beah  he  [etc.],  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
in  Ne  ligge  nefre  on  bine  heorde,  ^et  hauelese  monnam 
meie fremian.  c  1225  Aucr.K.  284  Gifbu  hauest..eni cob- 
bing bet  ham  wolde  ureomien.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
lxxxviii[ij.  22  Noghte  freine  in  him  sal  £e  faa. 

3.  trans.   To  accomplish,  effect,  perform. 
Beowulf  2800  Fremmao  £e  nu  [MS.  gena]  leoda  bearfe. 

a  looo  Cxitmon'i  Gen.  30  (Gr.)  pas  engles  mod,  be  bone 
unred  ongan  Jerest  fremman.  c  1205  LAY.  24010  Heo  scullen 
me  monradene  mid  moscipe  fremmen.  c  1300  Havelok  441 
Alle  haueden  sworell.  .That  he  sholden  hise  wille  freme. 

t  Fre'meful,  a.  Obs.  \GY..fre_mftM,Lfre_mu, 
FIIEME  sb.  +  -FUL.]  Advantageous  ;  profitable ; 
beneficial,  beneficent. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leeelid.  I.  152  Dysse  wyrte  wos  ys  swySe 
fremful.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hoiit.  109  Ne  biS  naut  his  lare 
fremful.  c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  149  Swich  wop  is  frem- 
ful to  wassende  niide  sinnes.  1340  Ayenb.bo  Me  can  todele 
M  manere  guodes,  guod  worbssiplich,  guod  lostuoll,  and 
guod  uremuol. 

Hence  Fre'mefully  adv.,  profitably. 

ciioo  Triit.  Coll.  Ham.  175  Wat  it  bitocneS. . fremfulliche 
to  understonden. 

t  Frement,  a.  Obs.  -  °  [ad.  L.  frementem, 
pr.  pple.  olfremere  to  roar.]  Roaring. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

Fremescence  (freme'sens).  rare.  [f.  next : 
see  -ENCE.]  An  incipient  roaring. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v.  iv,  Confused  tremor  and 
fremescence  ;  waxing  into  thunderpeals,  of  Fury  stirred  on 
by  Fear. 

Fremescent  (freme'sent),  a.  rare,  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*freniescent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  *fremesccre,  freq.  vb.  f. 
'L.fremere  to  ioar.]  Murmuring,  growing  noisy. 

1837  CARLYLE  /•>.  Rev.  II.  vi.  vii.  (1872)  250  Fremescent 
clangour  comes  from  the  armed  Nationals.  x88x  Scotsman 
9  May  4  On  either  side  fremescent  crowds  jostle  and  growl. 

f  Fre'misll,  v.  06s.  [a.  OF.  and  F.  fremiss- 
lengthened  stem  of  frt!mir:-pop.  L.  *fremtre,  L. 
fremlre.']  intr.  To  shudder.  Of  the  ranks  in  an 
army :  To  waver. 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  5  He 
fremyshid,  and  for  drede  tremelyd.  ^1450  Merlin  162  He 
.  .rode  in  a-monge  hem  that  alle  the  renges  fremysshed. 

II  Fremitus  (fre'mitcs).  [L.  verbal  sb.  f.  fre- 
/«(*>•«  to  roar.]  a.  A  dull  roaring  noise,  b.  Path. 
A  palpable  vibration  or  thrill,  e.  g.  of  the  walls  of 
the  chest. 

1820  T.  MITCHELL  Aristopli.  I.  p.  Ivi,  The  conviction  of 
Cleinias  is  followed  by  a  fremitus  of  applause.  1879  KHORY 
Princ.  Mcii.  47  The  fremitus  is  the  movement  which  can  be 
felt  by  the  hands  on  making  the  patient  speak. 

t  Fre'mman.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  frinman. 
[f.  F'HEMD  a.  -t  MAN.]  A  person  not  related ;  a 
stranger. 

1568  Hist.  Jacob  q  Esau  n.  ii.  C  ij,  Where  is  betwene  one 
fremman  and  an  other,  Lesse  loue  found  than  now  betwene 
brother  and  brother?  111639  WHATELEY  Prototypes  i.  xi. 
105,  I  proceede  to  Abrahams  carriage  toward  forreincrs  that 
were  not  of  his  house,  whether  kinsmen  or  frinmen  as  we 
call  them. 

Fremmit,  fremyt,  etc. :  see  FREUD  a. 

Fren:  see  FRENNE. 

French.  (frenj),«.  and  sb.  Forms:  1  frf nciso, 
3  frenkis,  (4  frenkysch),  3-4  frankys,  frankis, 
3  Prenchis,  freinsse,  frenoe,  frenchs,  frenynch, 
frensc,  (frennssoe),  frenysch,  3-5  Frenseh(e, 
3,  6  franch(e,  3  6  frensh(e,  4  freynsch,  4,  6 
frenche,  5  frenssh.e,  3-  French.  [OE./ryidte, 
f.franc-a  'FRANK  j/U  +  -isc,  -ISH;  the  suffix  pro- 
duces umlaut.  With  respect  to  the  contraction, 
which  began  in  early  ME.,  cf.  Welsh  from  OE. 
tvitlisc,  Scotch  from  Scottish. 

The  equivalent  continental  Teut.  frankisk-,  Latinized  as 


(see  -ESE).] 
A.   culj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  France  or  its  inhabitants. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1003  (Laud  MS.),  Her  wxs  Eaxeceaster 
abrocen  burh  bone  Frenciscan  ceorl  Hugon.  c  1203  LAY. 
3239  Aganippus  be  Frennsce  king.  t-i2$o  Gen.  ff  Ex.  81 
fees  frenkis  men  o  france  nioal,  it  nemnen  '  un  jur  natural  \ 
<ri4So  COT.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  118  Thi  liowe  is  bent 
Newly  now  after  the  Frensche  gyse.  a  1490  Ho  TONER  I  tin. 
(Nasmith  1778)  125  Trewrew,  a  frensh  priorie.  1529  Stiff  lie. 
to  King  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  52  Nowe  the  Frenshe  fasshyon,  nowe 
the  Spanyshe  fasshyon.  1592  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  I.  174  Such  French  occurrences  . .  as  the  credible 
relation  of  inquisitiue  frendes  . .  shall  acquaint  me  withall. 
1612  WEBSTER  White  Devil  (Rtldg.)  34/2,  I  have  a  rare 
French  rider,  a  1687  PETTY  Polit.  Arith.  iv.  (1691)  85  The 
value  of  the  French  commodities  brought  into  England. 
1712  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  350  f  i  An  Engagement  between  a 
French  Privateer  . .  and  a  little  Vessel  of  that  Place.  1774 
GOLUSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  120  It  was  eighteen  feet 
and  an  half,  French  measure,  in  length.  1782  COWPEK  Truth 
138  An  Indian  mystic  or  a  French  recluse. 


FBENCH. 

f  Misused  for  :  Gaulish.   Obs. 

1548  W.  PATTEN  Exped.  Scotl.  Pref.  in  Arb.  Garner  III. 
57  For  killing  Viridomax  tlie  French  king  in  [the]  field  at 
the  river  of  Padua.  1616  UUDDEN  tr.  /Erodius"  Disc. 
Parent's  Hon.  4  C.  Flaminius . .  which  enacted  the  law  about 
the  partage  of  some  french  grounds. 

b.  with  reference  to  the  language,  its  words  or 
phrases,  compositions  written  in  it,  etc. 

Partly  an  attrib.  use  of  the  sb.  French  class,  a  class  to 
which  French  is  taught ;  so  French  master. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24  Sanies  sere  of  selcuth  rime,  InglLs, 
frankys,  and  latine.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  174  Thilkc 
newe  frenshe  song.  1780  COWPEK  Pregr.  Err.  175  His 
stock  a  few  French  phrases  got  by  heart.  1870  DICKENS 
F..  Drood  iii,  The  trench  class  becomes  so  demoralised 
that  [etc.J. 

f  C.  French  fox  :  a  game  of  some  kind.   Obs. 

1759  MRS.  DELANY  Life  ft  Corr.  (1861)  III  575  How  do 
you  think  we  warmed  and  amused  ourselves  ?  Why  I  taught 
them  French  Fox. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  attributed  to  French  per- 
sons or  things  ;  trench-like. 

t  French  fare:  t  elaborately  polite  behaviour. 

13..  Cam.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  1116  Syben  with  frenkysch  fare  & 
fele  fayre  lotez  pay  stoden,  &  stemed  &  stylly  speken. 
?aisoo  Cluster  PI.,  KoaKs  Flood  ioo  For  all  thy  frankisli 
fare  I  will  not  doe  after  thy  red.  1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Buriall 
(1833)  13  So  french  hes  men  beene  in  their  fashions.  1634 
W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  i.  168  If  any  place  be  more 
French  then  Paris.  1710  Ace.  Disteutp.  T.  Whigg  I.  6 
Their  Frowns,  French  shrugs.  .Laughing  [etc.].  1749 'LADY 
LUXBOROUGH  Lett,  to  Shenstone  28  Nov.,  As  the  French 
style,  .is  fashionable.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc.fao  Hisaddress, 
if  not  quite  French  at  ease,  Not  English  stiff,  but  frank,  and 
formed  to  please.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  i, 
Their  sprightly  melodies,  debonnaire  steps  [etc.]..  gave  a 
character  to  the  scene  entirely  French. 

3.  In  names  of   things  of  actual  or  attributed 
French  origin,  as  French  barley  (see  BARLEY)  ; 
French-bit  (see  quot.) ;  French-blue,  artificial 
ultramarine  ;  French-boiler  (see  quot.) ;  French 
bread,  a  kind  of  fancy  bread ;  French  brush,  a 
brush   used   for   rubbing   down   horses ;    French 
casement  (see   quot.  and   cf.   French  window]  ; 
French  chalk,  a  variety  of  steatite,  used  for  making 
marks  on  cloth,   removing  grease-spots,  and  (in 
powder)  as  a  dry  lubricant  for  boots  and  gloves ; 
French  drain,  a  rubble-drain  ;  t  French  eaves, 
eaves  provided  with  a  gutter  to  carry  off  the  water  ; 
French  fake,  a  variety  of  the  Flemish  fake  (in 
Young  Naut.  Diet.  1846)  ;    French-flyers   (see 
quot.) ;  French-grey  (see  quot.  1862) ;  French 
hem  (see  quot.)  ;  French  horn,  a  metal  wind- 
instrument  (see  HORN)  ;  t  French  lock,  ?  a  kind 
of  shackle  for  a  horse's  foot ;  t  French  panel, 
some  kind  of  wainscoting;    French  paste  ^see 
quot.)  ;     French    pink    (see    PINK)  ;    French 
purple,  French  red,  rouge  (see  quots.) ;  French 
rice  =  AMELCORN  ;    French    roll :    see   ROLL  ; 
French  roof,  a  mansard  roof ;  f  French  rowel , 
a  kind  of  seton  for  a  horse ;  French  salt,  ?  =  bay 
salt;  t  French  shroudknot  (see  quot.);  French 
sixth   Mas.    (see  quot.) ;    French  tub,  tuning 
(see  quots.) ;  French  white  (see  quot.) ;  French 
window,  a  long  window  opening  like  a  folding- 
door,  and  serving  for  exit  and  entrance. 

1661  Specif.  Burneby's  Patent  No.  133  That  sort  of 
barley  commonly  called.  .'French  barley.  1770  LATHAM 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  451  He  followed  the  trade  of  a 
miller,  and  maker  of  French  barley.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  I.  915  *French-bit  (Carpentry),  a  boring  tool 
adapted  to  use  on  a  lathe-head  or  by  a  bow.  1879  ROOD 
Chromatics  x.  157  This  same  tendency  ..  reached  a 
maximum  in  'French-blue.  1879  ROSSITER  Diet.  Sci. 
Terms,  *  French  toiler.  Elephant  boiler:  one  large  and 
two  smaller  cylinders  connected  by  transverse  pipes.  1686 
Manch.  Crt.  Leet  Kec.  (1888)  VI.  246  Short  rated  "(Trench 
bread.  1836  Act  64-  7  Will.  7K,c.37  §4  Bread  usually  sold 
tinder  the  Denomination  of  French  or  t  ancy  Bread  or  Rolls. 
1686  BLOME  Gent  I.  Kccreat.  n.  n  Rub  him  [Horse]  all  over 
with  the  *French  Brush,  beginning  at  his  forehead.  1842  59 
GWILT  A  rchit.  Gloss.,  * 'French  casements,  windows  turning 
upon  two  vertical  edges  attached  to  the  jambs,  a  1728  WOOD- 
WAKD  Catal.  For.  Fossils  i.  3  Red  'French  chalk.  1882  CAUL- 
FEILD  &  SAWAKD  Diet.  Neeitfauork,  French  Chalk,  a  variety 
of  indurated  Talc.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  34 
Coarse  Rubbish  and  Stones,  which  were  just  like  a  "French 


to  keepe  the  water  from  the  building.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mcch.  I.  915  * French-flyers  . .  stairs  that  fly  forwards  until 
they  reach  within  a  length  of  a  stair  from  the  wa_ll,  where  a 
quarter  space  occurs;  the  steps  next  ascend  at  a  right  angle, 
when  another  quarter  space  occurs  ;  they  then  ascend  in  an 
opposite  flight,  parallel  to  the  first  direction.  1862  Diet. 
Arch.  (Arch.  Publ.  Soc.),  *  French  grey,  a  tint  composed  of 
white  with  ivory  black,  Indian  red  and  Chinese  blue.  1882 
Garden  23  Mar.  202/3  The  flowers  are  pale  blue,  or  French 
grey  in  colour.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWAKD  Diet.  Needle- 
•work,  ^French  Hem,  a  description  of  Hem  employed  for 
the  finishing  of  Flounces.  1704  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4°*7/8  A 
"French  Lock  on  her  off  Foot  before.  1556  in  Willis  & 
Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  564  The_  backe . .  vnderneth  the 


Archit   (ed.  3),  *French  purple,  a  beautifuT  dye  prepared 
from  lichens.     1844  HOBLVN  Diet,  lied.,  -French  red  or 
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rouge,   genuine   carmine.      1669  in   Willis  it  Clark   Cain. 
""  c  roofe  . .  shalbe  a  sufficient  strong 


/'riVli^  (1886)  II.  557  'J 
-French  roofe  to  be  in 


Th 


ide  after  the  best  manner  Iiipt  oftf  ]. 
"tason  II.  xvii.  118  The  row  of 
128/4  A  bay 

.towel  in  the 

Hock.     1670  NAR 


1883  HOWKLLS  Woman's  Reason  II.  xvii.  118 
French-roof  cottages.     1703  Lontl.  Gaz.  No.  39: 
Nag.  .all  his  Paces,  and  had  lately  a  "French  R 


1873  Weale's  Diet.  Archil,  (ed.  3),  'French  tub,  a  mixture 
used  by  dyers,  of  the  protochloride  of  tin  and  logwood.  1876 
STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  .Wits.  Terms,  Flat  tuning,  one  of 
the  varieties  of  tuning  on  the  lute ;  called  also  -French 
tuning  or  French  flat  tuning.  1844  HOBLYN  Diet.  Mid., 
*  French  white,  the  common  designation  of  finely  pulverized 
talc.  1801  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XIX.  391  'French  windows 
and  glass  doors.  1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  vi,  The 
Doctor  slept  out  of  the  French  windows  of  the  dining-room 
into  the  lawn. 

b.  of  articles  of  dress,  stuffs,  etc. 
1591  GREENE  Def.  Conny  Catch.  Wks.  (Grosart)  XI.  96 
Blest  be  the  French  sleeues  and  breech  verdingales.  1599 
MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  n.  vii.  203  Seest  thou  yon  gallant  m 
the  sumptuous  clothes.  .Note  his  French-herring  bones: 
but  note  no  more.  1603  SHAKS.  Metis,  for  M.  I.  ii.  35,  I  had 
as  liefe  be  a  Lyst  of  an  English  Kersey,  as  be  pil'd  . .  for  a 
French  Veluet.  1675  Land.  Gaz.  No.  979/4  A  strait  bodied 
Coat,  with  French  Pockets,  a  1706  in  J.  Watson's  ( 'affect. 

1.  30  French-gows  cut  out  and  double  banded.  1784  COWPER 
Task  IV.  546  Her  tott'ring  form  III  propp'd  upon  French 
heels.      1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  11821)  127  Cam- 
bricks  and  Lawns,  commonly  called  French  Lawns.      1881 
CAULFEILU  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  French  canvas  . . 
a  description  of  Grenadine,  of  a  stout  wiry  character.  Ibid., 
French  Merino.. K,  manufactured  of  very  superior  wool  from 
the  Merino  sheep.      Ibid.,  French  Point,  a  name  by  which 
Alen?on  lace  is  sometimes  called.     Ibid.,  French  Twill, 
although    called   French    this   is   an  English-made  dress 
material — a  variety  of  French  Merino. 

4.  In  the  names  of  various  animals :  French 
fly  =  CANTHARIDES  ;  French  gurnard,  ray,  sar- 
dine, sole  :  see  quots. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  330  The  Cantharides  or  'French 
grcene  Flics.  1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece  l.  i.  15  Take  French 
Flies.. and  a  few  Drops  of  Vinegar.  1879  ROSSITER  Diet. 
Sci.  Terms,  ^French  gurnard,  Trigla  lineata.  1776  PEN- 
NANT Brit.  Zool.  III.  77,  I  met  with  this  species  [Kaia 
/nllonica}  at  Scarborough,  where  it  is  called  the  "French 
Ray.  1879  ROSSITER  Diet.  Sci.  Terms,  Trench  sardine  = 
Young  pilchard.  Ibid.,  "French  sole,  Solea pegusa. 

6.  In  names  of  various  trees  and  plants ;  as 
•^French  apple,  some  flowering  plant ;  French- 
bean  (see  BEAN  3) ;  French  berry  =  AVIGNON 
BEUHY  ;  f  French  broom,  Spartium  monosper- 
mum  \  French  cowslip  (see  quot.  and  COWSLIP  2); 
French  furze,  Ulex  europxus;  French  grass, 
Onobrychis  saliva;  French  heath,  Erica  hiber- 
nica ;  French  honey-suckle,  Hedysarum  corona- 
Hum  ;  French  lavender,  Lavandula  Stachas ; 
French  leek,  Allium  Porruni ;  French  lung- 
wort, Hicracium  murorum ;  French  mallow,  a 
specit-s  of  Malva  1 ;  French  marigold,  Tagctes 
patula  and  other  species ;  French  mercury,  Aler- 
airialis  annua  ;  French  nut,  the  fruit  of  Jug-fans 
regia  -  WALNUT  ;  French  oak,  (a}  a  variety  of 
Ilex,  b)  (see  quot.  1829) ;  f  French  onion,  Scilla 
maritima;  French  rose,  the  common  red  rose, 
esp.  as  used  in  the  pharmacopoeia ;  French  sage, 
a  variety  of  mullein ;  French  sorrel,  Oxalis 
Acetosella  (see  also  quot.  1829);  French  turnip 
=  NAVEW  (Brassica  Napus);  French  wheat  = 
BUCKWHEAT  i ;  French  willow,  (a}  Epilobium 
angustifolium,  (/>)  Salix  triandra. 

1741  Compl  Fam.  Piece  n.  iii.  378  Several  annual  Flowers, 
as  the  'French  Apple,  Convolvulus  . .  and  others.  i«2 
HULOET,  Beanes  called  'Frenche  beanes,  eriiilia  1710 
D'URFEY/W£,,872)I.  33  The  one  thin  and  lean  As  a  garden 
French  bean.  1861  DELAMER  Kitch.  Card.  83  French  beans 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  the  Runners.. and  the 
Ll warfs.  1727-51 'French  Berry[see  AVIGNON  BERRY],  1866 
Jreas.  Bo:.,  French  Berries,  the  fruits  of  Rhaumus  info., 
torins,  saxatihs,  amygdalinus,  S,c.  1548  TURNER  Names 
of  Heroes  76  Spartium  or  spartum . .  is  a  bushe  called  of  some 
gardiners  •franch  broume.  1597  GKRAKUE  Herbal  u.  cclxxv 

2.  r '""""tria  Gallorum,  'French  Cowslips  of  Jerusalem 
"JvEi"*  .""S^11  Great  5tore  of  furze  of  which  the 
shrubby  sort  is  called  tame,  the  better  growne  'French. 

y  l  R'?RIV-  "Si  7  *Frencl1  grass,  sainfoin.  1871 
jrni.  not.  IX.  52  The  beautiful  Erica  hibernica  locallv 
known  as-French  Heath,  is  found  ..  to  make  'Si 
Brooms.  1629  PARKINSON  Paradisi  in  Sole  11656)  340  The 
red  Sattm  flower,  although  some  foolishly  calf  it,  the  red 
rf«Tj™  ?u23'SC»*  •'r?8  LYTE  Dozens  n.  Ixxxvii. 

v  I  ,  English  ..'French  Lavender.  1597 
GFRARDE  Herbal  n  clxx.  §  i.  469  French  lauander  .Ss 
1  URNER  Names  o/  f/erbes  65  The  one  is  called . . in  englishe 
a  frenche  Leke.  IS97GERARDE  HertalTM*  Eng  NamaL 

*fcr<>n(-h     T  llnm.mrr f   \\T «"«.-  ullg.  ll  dmcs, 


Frenc 


"*"    ii  cin_ii  iniui 

CUrIed  Mallow.  calk<i  of     e  vul£arsor 
allowes.  1548  TURNER  Nam,,  of  Hrtato  Viola 
otherwise  called  ..  in  englishe  veluet   floure  OT 


..    n  eue       oure  OT 

*french  Mangoulde  ?S7«LYTE  Dodoens  ,,.  xxv.  ,76  We  do 
caU  this  floure  lurkie  (Jillofers,  and  French  MarygoldS 
.S97GEHAKDE  '/trlfla.  xlvii.  262  It  [Mercurialis]  is  called 
.  .in  English  «!•  rench  Mercuric.  1398  TKEVIS  \  SarTh  j£ 
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P.  R.  xvn.  cviii.  (1495)  671  The  more  nottes  \x  *frtnshc 
nottes  and  the  lasse  ben  Auelanes.  1578  LYTE  Dodocns 
vi.  Ivi.  731  The  fruit  is  called  ..  in  Englishe  Wahiutlc-. 
. .  and  of  some  Frenche  Nuttes.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  W. 
England  I.  326  French  nuts,  walnuts.  1597  GEKARUE 
Hertaliu.  xxi.  1161  This  Oke  \llex\  is  named,  .in  English 
Barren  scarlet  Oke,  or  Holme  Oke,  and  also  of  some 
'French  Oke.  1819  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  26  Catalfa 
longissima  is  . .  known  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  name  of 
French  oak.  1548  TURNER  A'ame*  of  Herbes  71  Scilla  is 
named  . .  in  english  a  sea  Onion,  and  in  some  places,  a 
'french  Onyon.  1551  HULOET,  'French  roses,  trachinia. 
1853  Pereira's  Mat.  .Wed.  1807  Rosa  Gallica,  French  or 
Red  Rose.. The  dried  petals  of  the  unexpanded  (lowers. . 
constitute  the  red-rose  leaves  of  the  shops.  i88a  CASSELI., 
The  petals  of  the  French  or  Red  Rose  are  astringent  and 
contain  a  red  colouring  matter,  which  is  turned  green  by 
alkalis.  1507  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  ccliii.  625  Vcrbascuin 
Mathioli,  'French  Sage.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  IV. 
140  Woody  Mullein  or  French  Sage.  18*9  LOUDOS  Encycl. 
Plants  1081  The  young  leaves  and  shoots  of  several  species 
of  Rnmex  and  Rheum  are  eaten  . .  under  the  name  of. . 


Receipts  Cookery  xxxi.  31  Take  . .  a  pint  of  French  wheat 
flower.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  I.  237  Snakeweed.. 
Buckwheat.. Frenchwheat.  1838  LOUDON  Arboretum  III. 
1499  Sali.v  triandra . . The  -French  willow,  .cultivated  in 
Sussex  and  the  east  parts  of  England.  1863  PRIOR  Plant-n. 
87  French  Willow  from  its  leaves  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  the  willow,  Epilobiitm  angustifoliuw  L. 

b.  t  French  pippin,  warden,  varieties  respec- 
tively of  apple  and  pear ;  French  plum,  the  fruit 
of  a  variety  of  Prtinus  domestica,  dried  and  ex- 
ported from  France. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  fforf.(ij2cj)  191  Golden  Pippin,  French 
Pippin,  Kirton  Pippin.  Ibid.  226 The.  .Squib- Pear,  Spindle- 
Pear.,  and  French  Wardens.  1838  LOUUON  Arboretum  II. 
680  The  prune  d'Ast..is  chiefly  used  for  preparing  what  are 
called  in  England,  'French  plums. 

6.  In  various  names  given  to  venereal  diseases. 
1503  Priv.  Purse  Exp,  Eliz.  of  York(i&^o)  105  A  Surgeon 

whiche  heled  him  of  the  Frenche  pox.  1592  GREENE  Disput. 
Wks.  (Grosart1  X.  233  There  you  shall  see  men  diseased  of 
the  French  Marbles.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  ll.  j.  I. 
Eden  621  His  burned  stalks,  with  strong  fumosities  Of 
piercing  vapours,  purge  the  French  disease.  1607  TOURNEUR 
Rev.  Trag.  I.  i.  Wks.  1878  II.  10  Like  the  French  Moale. 
1612  CHAPMAN  Widtnves  T.  in  Dodsley  O.  PI.  (1780)  VI. 
229  They  shall  be  burnt  . .  to  salve  for  the  french-measles. 
1614  J.  COOKE  Tu  Quoque  ibiil.  VII.  177  May  the  french 
cannibal  eat  into  thy  flesh  And  pick  thy  bones.  1664  BUTLER 
Hud.  ii.  ii.  456  As  no  man  of  his  own  self  catches  The  Itch, 
or  amorous  French  aches.  1678  Ibid.  in.  i.  716  Tis  hard  to 
say.. who  imported  the  French  Goods.  1688  S.  PENTON 
Guardian's  Instruct.  20  The  easie  Cure  of  the  French 
Complement,  a  ITOO  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  French  Gout, 
the  Pox.  1740  Hist.  Jamaic a  207  If  any  Servant,  .happen 
to  have  the  French-pox.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  *  Ulloa's  Voy. 
(ed.  3)  II.  ii  It  is  particularly  famous  for  the  cure  of  the 
French  disease. 

7.  Comb,  (chiefly  prefixed  to  ppl.  adjs.,  or  objec- 
tive), as  French-bred, -built,  -loving, -speaking  adjs. ; 
French-wise  adv.    Also  t  French-sick  a.,  affected 
with  syphilis  (cf.  6),  also  used  punningly. 

1684  OTWAY  Alluist  in.  i,  This  Man  of  War,  this  'French- 
bred  Hero.  1798  NELSON  28  Sept.  in  Nicolas  Desp.  (1845) 
III.  135  The  only  remaining  *French-built  Ship  of  trie  Line. 
1884  Sat.  Rat.  7  June  731/1  The  good  'French-loving 
servants  of  her  English  Majesty.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  n.  i.  in.  Furies  776  Who  bear  upon  their  -French- 
sick  backs  [dessus  leurs  corps  du  mal  Francois  rongez} . . 
Farms,  Castles,  Fees.  1772  T.  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Friar 
Gerund  II.  182  Which  nave  made  our ..  idiom  so  very 
French-sick  . .  that  [etc.].  1865  KINGSLEY  Hercw.  Prel., 
'French-speaking  knights.  1573  BARET  Ah.  F.  1058  Like 
a  frenchman,  or  -french  wise,  Gallice. 
B.  absol.  and  sb. 

1.  The  French  language,  or  a  specified  variety  of 
it.     Pedlar's  french  :  cant,  thieves'  slang. 

"97  R-  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7542  Vor  bote  a  man  conne  frenss, 
me  telb  of  him  lute,  c  1320  Cast.  Lore  25  Ne  mowe  we 
alle  Latin  trite.. No  French,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  11880) 
429  pe  wor(>y  reume  of  fraunse..hab  translatid  )w  bible., 
out  of  lateyn  in-to  freynsch.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  126  For 
Frensh  of  Paris  was  to  hir  unknowe.  c  1483  CAXTON  Yocab. 
2  Frenssh  and  englissh.  1530  PALSGR.  223/1  Frenche  spoken 
in  Burgondy,  wallon.  1533  MORE  Debell.  Salem  Wks. 
964/1,  I . .  would  also  be  bold  in  suche  frenche  as  is  peculiare 
to  the  lawes  of  this  realm,  to  leaue  it  with  them  in  wryting 
too.  1567  HAR.MAN  Caveat  24  Pedlcrs  French  or  Canting. 
1642  HOWELL  For.  Trai'.  (Arb.)  58  Yet  since  the  last  Conquest 
much  French  hath  got  in.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier 
(1840)  12,  I  could  speak  but  little  French.  1888  F.  HUME 
Mad.  Midas  i.  Prol.,  '  So',  he  said  rapidly  in  French,  'we 
are  in  the  land  of  promise '. 

2.  The  French  (pi.) :  the  French  people.     Also 
(rarely)  without  article  =  French  persons,     t  For- 
merly with  inllexion  as  sb.,  pi.  Frenches. 

'MS. SHAKS.  fokn  in.  iv.  173  If  but  a  dozen  French  Were 
there  in  Armes,  they  [etc.].  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i. 
xlvm,  Such  is  the  nature  and  complexion  of  the  trenches 
that  they  are  worth  nothing,  but  at  the  first  push.  1664 
PEPYS  Diary  _n  Oct.,  Captain  Titus  told  us  the  particulars 
ol  the  h  rench  s  expedition  against  Gigery  upon  the  Barbary 
coast.  i«6-7  tr.  Keysler's  Treat.  (1760)  IV.  434  Germany 
bravely  defended  against  the  French  and  Bavarians.  1861 
M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  32  Our  island  has  indeed  been 
conquered  by  Italians,  and  conquered  by  French. 
b.  French  and  English :  a  children's  game. 

1823  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  238  English  and  French— 
1- ranch  and  English  (diffimnt  games)— Frog  in  the  middle 
[etc.].  1858  H.  MILLER  Sc/t.  $  ScAm.  (1858;  76  They  could 
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Rluy  at  *  shinty  '  and  '  French  and  EnglUli ',  almost  within 
ail  of  their  parents'  homesteads. 
French  (frt-nf),  v.  rare.     [f.  prec.  adj.] 

1.  To  French  it:  to  speak  French,   nonce-use. 
1639  FULLER  Holy  lVarre(i6^-j)  iv.  xvi.  196  The  Turks  could 

not  Frencn  it  so  handsomely,  but  that  they  were  discovered. 

2.  trans.  To  teach  (a  person)  French,  nonce-use* 
1831  Examiner  814/1    Where   she  had   been    Frenched, 

danced,  and  taught  to  draw.     1861  [see  DKPUKTMKMLDI. 

3.  To  render  into  French  or  give  a  French  form  to. 
1887  Sat.  Ret'.  24  Sept.  435  '  I  love  you  '  (quite  correctly 

Frenched,  '  ft  rons  aime  ').  1890  l\itl  Mall  G.  5  Aug.  3/2 
Monte  Silvio.. was  Frenched  into  Mont  Cervin. 

t4.  ^See  FRENCHKD///.  a.)  Obs. 

5.  Cookery.  (See  quot.)  ?  U.S. 

1895  Stamford  Diet.,1  French  v.  To  prepare,  as  a  chop, 
by  partially  cutting  the  meat  from  the  shank  and  leaving 
bare  the  bone  so  as  to  fit  it  for  convenient  handling. 

t  French,  crown.  Obs.  The  English  name 
for  the  French  cofn  called  Ecu,  Escu. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  n.  i,  You  should 
give  him  a  French  crown  for  it.  1608  TOI-SELL  Serpents 
(16^8)  715  The  powder  or  dust  whereof  must  be  the  full 
weight  of  a  golden  groat ,  or  as  we  say  a  French  Crown. 

Comb.  1590  SHAKS.  J\lids.  N.  i.  i.  97  Your  Frenche- crowne 
colour'd  beard. 

b.  Punningly,  with  reference  to  the  baldness 
produced  by  the  '  French  disease  '. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  i.  ii.  99. 

t  Frenched,  ///.  a.  [f.  FRENCH  v.  +  -Eu1.] 
Dressed  in  the  French  fashion. 

1761  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  cv,  Mrs.  Tibbs  in  a  new  sacque, 
ruffles,  and  frenched  hair. 

Frencher  (fre-nfai}.  contemptuous,  rare.  [f. 
FRENCH  a.  4-  -EB  ].]  A  Frenchman. 

1845  yonatkan  Sharp  I.  13  Now,  these  Frenchers,  and 
even  the  English,  do  not  understand.  1865  KINUHLEY  Hereu-. 
II.  i.  3  The  mongrel  Frenchers  who  scoff  at  the  tongue  of 
their  forefathers. 

Frenchery  (fre-njeri).  [See  -EKY.]  French 
goods,  fashions,  characteristics,  etc.,  collectively. 

1593  NASHE  4  Lett.  Confut.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  224  A  cap 
case  full  of  French  occurrences  . .  When  that  fly-boat  of 
Frencbery  is  once  launcht,  your  trencher  attendant  . . 
intends  [etc.]  1826  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  West  Indies  149 
Bright  island  ;  I  have  a  nook  in  my  heart  for  thee  with  all 
thy  Frenchery. 

french  hood.  A  head-dress  worn  by  women 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

1541  St.  Papers  Hen.  VII 7,  I.  695  To  the  Queries  Grace 
ye  must  appoynte  six  frenche  hoods,  with  thappurtenaunces. 
a  'SSJJ  UDALL  Royster  D.  u.  Iii.  (Arb. '  35  We  shall  go  in  our 
frenche  hoodes  euery  day.  1636  JACKSON  in  Hygiasticon 
To  Translator,  For  these  loose  times,  when  a  strict  sparing 
food  More's  out  of  fashion  then  an  old  French  hood. 

b.  ?  A  head-dress  worn  by  women  when  punished 
for  unchastity. 

1568  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees  89  A  whipe  and  a  cart  and 
a  franc  hoode,  waies  me  for  the,  my  !as-->e. 

Frenchification  (fre^njifik^-jan).  [See  -FICA- 
TION.]  The  action  of  Frenchifying. 

1834  New  Monthly  Mag.  XL.  226  They  had  assumed  all 
the  Frenchifications  possible.  1863  LYTTON  Caxtoniana 
II.  xxv.  265  Where  he  [Pope]  was  deemed  by  his  contem- 
poraries to  have  improved  upon  Dryden,  it  was  in  the  more 
complete  Frenchification  of  Dryden':.  Style. 

Frenchified(fre-njifaid),///.rt.  [f.next  +  -ED1.] 

1.  contemptuous.  Having  French  manners  or 
qualities;  French-like. 

1597  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  i.  i,  This  is  one 
Monsieur  Fastidious  Brisk,  otherwise  called  the  fresh 
Frenchified  courtier.  1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  \.  i.  in  Bullen 
O.  Pt.  III.  8  Can  yee  not  knowe  a  man  from  a  Marmasett, 
in  tbeis  Frenchified  dayes  of  ours?  1717  D.  JONES  Seer, 


Lond.  III.  116  Frenchified  John  Bull  isa  would-be  butterfly, 
and  a  positive  blockhead.  1861  THACKERAY  four  Georges 
ii.  (1876)  51  The  home  satirists  jeered  at  the  Frenchified  .. 
ways  which  they  brought  back. 

f  2.   (See  quot.  1659^   Obs. 

1655  CUH-EPPER,  etc.  Riveriits  n.  viii.  85  One  Man.  .whom 
he  suspected  to  be  Frenchified.  1659  TOHRIANO,  Rinfran- 
cescdre^  to  be  or  become  frenchified,  or  full  of  the  French- 
pox,  a.  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creiv,  Frenchified^  in  the 
French  Interest  or  Mode  ;  also  Clapt  or  Poxt.  17*5  in 
New  Cant.  Diet. 

Frenchify  (fre -njifai).  v.  [f.  FRENCH  a.  +  -FY.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  French  in  form  or  character, 
imbue  with  French  qualities,  render  French-like. 

159*  GREENE  Upst.  CVwr/£vWks.  (Grosart)  XI.  247  Or 
will  you  be  Frenchefied  with  a  loue  locke  downe  to  your 
shoulders?  1605  VERSTECAN  Dt-c.  Intell.  viii,  (1628,1  281 
Arnoldsonne  was  Frenchefied  into  Fitz-Arnold.  3741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  Let.  to  Editor  13  Reduce  our 
Sterling  Substance  into  an  empty  Shadow,  or  rather  frenchify 
our  English  Solidity  into  Froth  and  Whip-syllabub.  1761 
Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  125/2  They  dressed  him  in  a  bag-wig. . 
frenchified  him  up.  1852  MACAULAY  in  Life  ty  Lett.  (1883)  II. 
363  What  a  quantity  of  French  words  have  I  used  !  I  sup- 
pose that  the  subject  Frenchifies  my  style. 

2.  intr.  To  become  French   in  ideas,  manners, 
etc.;  to  have  French  sympathies. 

J775  J-  JEKYLL  Corr.  19  Au^.  (1894)  46  'Tis  in  these 
domesticated  visits  one  Frenchifies  most.  1799  European 
Mag.  XXXVI.  60  What  astonishes  me  most  is,  that  this 
custom  of  Frenchifying  should  be  so  prevalent  among  us. 

Frenchism  (fre-njiz'm).  [f.  FRENCH  a.-*- -ISM.] 
A  French  custom,  idiom,  or  characteristic  ;  a  Gal- 
licism. 


FBENCHIZE. 

1750  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  tf.  Mann  (1834)  II.  306  It  is  very 
amusing  though  very  full  of  Krenchisins. 

Frenchize  fre-njoiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  turn  into  trench. 

1887  Athcnxum  26  Mar.  421/2  Kill-devil  (Frenchized  into 
xuilai-ue).  1887  FURNIVALL  A'.  Bntnnc's  Chron.  Wacc 
'(Rolls)  I.  2  ttinrg:,  Master  Wace  frenchized  all  the  Latin 
Brute  till  Cadwallader's  time. 

French  leave.  Originally,  the  custom  sin 
the  1 8th  c.  prevalent  in  France  and  sometimes 
imitated  in  England)  of  going  away  from  a  recep- 
tion, etc.  without  taking  leave  of  the  host  or  hostess. 
Hence,  jocularly,  to  take  French  leave  is  to  go  away, 
or  do  anything,  without  permission  or  notice. 

1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Clinker  (1895)  238  He  stole  away 
an  Irishman's  bride,  and  took  a  French  leave  of  me  and  his 
master.  1772  Town  «y  Country  Mag.  33  She.  .left  Fanny  with 
French  leave.  1775  J.  JEKYLL  Corr.  (1894)28  [French  eti- 
quettes] are  precise  to  a  degree  . ,  I  will  allow  that. .  taking 
/'Vtw/t  leave  (which  gains  ground  even  among  us  at  present) 
is  easy  and  natural.  But,  on  the  contrary  . .  there  is  more 
formality,  .in  entering  one  assembly  here  [France]  than  in 
taking  the  round  of  routs  for  a  whole  winter  in  London. 
1775  TRUSLBK  Chesterfield's  Princ.  Politeness  (ed.  4)  72  As 
the  taking  what  is  called  a  French  leave  was  introduced 
that  on  one  person's  leaving  the  company  the  rest  might 
not  be  disturbed,  looking  at  your  watch  does  what  that 
piece  of  politeness  was  designed  to  prevent.  1821  W.  GIFFORD 
in  Smiles  y.  Murray  (1891)  II.  xxi.  55  The  few  teeth  I  have 
seem  taking  their  leave  —  I  wish  they  would  take  a  French 
one.  1866  MRS.  H.  WOOD  St.  Martinis  Eve  xiii,  Her 
roving  son  had  taken  French  leave  to  go  back  to  London. 

Frenchless  (fre'njles),  a.  [f.  FRENCH  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Having  no  French. 

1818  MOORE  Fudge  Fam.  Paris  ix.  26  As  for  me,  a  French-  i 
less  grub,  At  Congress  never  born  to  stammer.  1894  Sat.  j 
Rev.  5  Mar.  230  The  rest  [of  the  Remount  of  the  Rose]  has  I 
to  go  in  double  columns  of  smaller  type,  Frenchless. 

French-like,  adv.  and  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  LIKE.]    ! 

A.  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the  French  people ;    ! 
in  French  fashion. 

c  1550  CHEKE  Matt,  xviii.  17  note>  We  folowing  y«  g^reek 
calle  yis  house,  as  y8  north  doth  yet  moor  truli  sound  it,  y* 
kurk,  and  we  moor  corruptli  and  frenchlike,  y*  church. 
1597-8  Bi-.  HALL  Sat.  HI.  vii.  34  His  haiie,  French-like, 
stares  on  his  frighted  hed.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  126 
Whatsoever  extortion  or  injury  they  use  against  him,  he 
must  be  French-like  contented,  bowing  his  head,  and  making 
a  counterfeit  shew  of  thankes. 

B.  adj.   Like  the  French.  1848  in  CKAIG. 
Frenchly  (fre-njli),  (a.}  adv.    [f.  FRENCH  a.  + 

-LY.]     fA.  adj.  (See  quot.)   Ods.—°     B.  adv.  In 
a  French  manner,  French-like. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  i.  Prol.  269  This  wther  buik . .  Quhilk, 
ondir  colour  of  sum  Franch  strang  wicht,  So  frenschhe  leis, 
oneth  twa  wourdis  gais  richt.  1530  PALSGR.  313/1  Frenchely 
belongyng  to  the  countrey  of  Fraunce  Gaule  Galilean.  1559 
Mirr.  Mag.  (1563)  Salisbury  xxxii,  And  they  as  frenchly  took 
them  selues  to  flyght.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  Dry  Dinner 
Piv,  Go  Frenchly:  Duchly  drink:  breath  Indianly.  1847  MKS. 
F.  TKOLLOPE  Three  Cousins  (1866)  33  A  word  too  Frenchly 
expressive  to  admit  of  translation.  1882  Miss  WOOLSON 
Anne  xxii.  344  He  only  smiled,  .and  Frenchly  shrugged  his 
shoulders  ! 

Frenchman  (fre'nfmaen).  [f.  FRENCH  a.  + 
MAN.  In  early  use  two  words.] 

1.  A  man  of  French  birth  or  nationality. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1052  (Laud  MS.),  pa  Frencisce  menn. 
(  r»os  LAY.  7663  ^Elc  Frensc  mon  |?e  wes  aht  hasfS  hine 
seolfne  bi-Jx>ht.  1x1300  Cursor  M.  239  Mast  es  it  wroght 
for  frankis  man.  1382  WVCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  516  Sharper 
enemys  and  traitours  |>an  Frensshe  men  and  aile  obere 
naciouns.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxjiv.  (14821 295  The 
kyng  . .  was  wonder  sore  agreued  and  right  euyll  payed 
toward  the  frensshmen.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoth.  (Arb.)  79 
The  spanyardes,  franchmen  and  germanes.  1607  TOPSELL 
Four-f.  Beasts  125  The  breast  is  by  the  Frenchmen  called 
peculiarly  Hampan,  1781  COWPEK  Truth  303  The  French- 
man first  in  literary  fame.  1841  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Summer 
W.  France  \.  i.  5  The  generality  of  Frenchmen,  too,  are 
naturally  averse  to  travelling. 

t  b.  Incorrectly  used  for :  An  ancient  Gaul. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  271  Afterward  he  come 
and  brak  the  siege  of  Frensche  men  [Gallorum].  1513 
DOIGLAS  .JEneis  vm.  xi.  35  How  the  Franchemen  did  the 
}tt  assaill.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxu.  Ivii.  467  A  Frenchman 
together  with  a  French  woman. 

<i.  A  (good,  etc.)  French  scholar,  colloq. 

1670  COTTON  Espernon  Pref.,  The  greater  part  of  them 
being  better  Frenchmen,  than'  I  pretend  to  be.  1828  BEN- 
IMAM  Wks.  1843  I.  247  The  subject  was  not  without  its  diffi- 
culties ;  the  language  French  :  I  am  but  a  sorry  Frenchman 
now;  I  was,  I  imagine,  not  quite  so  bad  an  one  then. 

3.  A  French  ship. 

1889  Daily  News  21  Oct.  6/5  The  vessel . .  proved  to  be  a 
Frenchman. 

1 4.  In  Virginian  tobacco-raising  (see  quot.  i68S\ 

1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  948  French-men 
they  call  those  Plants,  whose  leaves  do  not  spread  and  grow 
large,  but  rather  spire  upwards,  and  grow  tall.  1896  P.  A. 
BRUCE  Econ.  Hist.  Virginia  I.  439  The  plants,  .showed,  .a 
tendency  to  lag  in  their  growth  and  to  take  a  spiral  shape. 
For  this  reason  they  were  always  referred  to  as  '  Frenchmen ', 
a  people  who  were  associated  in  the  Virginian  mind  with 
tallness  and  attenuation  in  form. 

Hence  Fre  nchmanlike  a.  and  adv. 

1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rn>.  V.  560  The  character  of 
Orasmane  is  somewhat  too  chivalrous  and  Frenchmanlike 
for  an  Eastern  sultan.  18*7  SOUTHEY  Penins.  War  II.  419 
Frenchmen  like,  they  had  a  theatre  in  their  camp. 

[Frenchmore,  error  for  TRENCHMOBE.] 
Frenchuess  ;fre-njhes';.  [f.FBEKcua.  +  -NESS.] 

- 
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The  quality  or  state  of  being  French  or  of  display- 
ing French  characteristics. 

1816  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XIV.  357  The  nauseating  french- 
ncs.i  i  if  we  may  so  call  it)  of  the  French  sUige.  1850  Ckamb. 
Jrnl.  XIV.  257  We  are  not  so  much  inclined  to  smile  at  the 
Frenchness  of  the  notion. 

t  Freiich-peire.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  QY.francke 
peere,  freestone.]  =  FREESTONE. 

1593  Kites  of  Durh.  (Surtees)  5  The  two  dores  in  the  sajd 
French  Peire  dores. 

French  polish. 

1.  A  polish  for  wood-work  (see  quot.  1874'. 
1819  P.  O.  Lond.  Direct.  367  Wheeler,  T.,  Warehouse  for 

Bentley  &  Co's  French  Polish.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
I.  915  French  Polish^  a  solution  of  resin  or  gum  resin  in 
alcohol  or  wood  naptha. 

2.  *  The    smooth    glossy   surface    produced    on 
cabinet-work  by  the  application  of  this  substance  ' 
(Ogilv.). 

Hence  French-polish  v.  trans.  ,  to  make  smooth 
andglossy  with  French-polish,  lit.  andyf^-.;  French- 
polished  ///.  a.  Also  Trench-polisher,  one  who 
French-  polishes  (furniture,  etc.). 

1836  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz  (1837)  I-  *3?  Y°u  could.  .French- 
polish  yourself  on  any  one  of  the  chairs.  1847  ALB.  SMITH 
Chr.  Tadpole  iv.  (18791  4°  Houses  of  rustling  brocade  and 
French  -polished  mahogany.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
French-Polisher.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water  Bab.  144  A  shoal 
of  porpoises,  .all  quite  smooth  and  shiny,  because  the  fairies 
French-polish  them  every  morning.  1879  Daily  News 
7  Apr.  3/1  Their  boat..  has  just  been  left  by  the  French 
polisher. 

punningly.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  yi.  202  The  modern 
German-plated  and  French-polished  tourist. 

Frenchwoman.     A  woman  of  France  ;  also 
misapplied,  7  a  woman  of  ancient  Gaul. 
"593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VIt  \.  iii.  143  Was't  I  ?  yea,  I  it  was, 

S-owd   French-woman.     1600  [sec    FRENCHMAN   i  b].     1870 
MERSON  Soc.  ff  Solit.  vii.  148  As  was  said  of  the  letters  of 
the  Frenchwomen. 

Frenchy  (fre'nfi),  a.  (adv.}  and  sb.  [f.  FKENCH 
a.  -f  -Y.] 

A.  adj.  Characteristic  of  what  is  French  (as  op- 
posed to  English,  etc.)  ;  French-  like. 

1826  H.  N.  COLEHIDGE  West  Indies  148  St.  Pierre  is  a 
pretty,  .town,  .it  is  neat  and  Frenchy.  1856  EMERSON  Eng. 
Traits,  Lit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  103  The  Englishman  .  .  pre- 
fers his  hot  chop  .  .  to  the  .  .  amplest  and  Frenchiest  bill-of- 
fare. 

Hence  Fre'nchily  adv.  ;  Pre  nchiness. 

1881  Lit.  World  (Boston)  21  May  179/2  This  [book]  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  work,  true  to  its  title.  Its  strain  is 
Frenchily  enthusiastic.  1890  rail  AlallG.  29  Jan.  3/3  This 
worship  of  Frenchiness  I  would  brand  as.  .unworthy  of  cul- 
tured Englishwomen. 

B.  sb.  A  disrespectful  name  for  a  Frenchman. 
1883  Miss  YONGE  Stray  Pearls  1  1  .  xvi.  267  The  squires  had 

begun  by  calling  him  Frenchy.  1895  Daily  News  27  Dec. 
7/3  Of  what  nationality  is  he,  then  ?  —  Witness  :  Why,  I 
think  he's  a  Frenchy. 

Frend,  obs.  form  of  FRIEND. 

t  President,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  L.  fren- 
dent-emt  pr.  pple.  of  frendttre  to  gnash  the  teeth.] 
Gnashing  the  teeth. 

1630  LANE  Cont.  Sqr.'s  T.  204  (Ashm.  MS.)  His  frendent 
horse  of  manic  colors  pied. 

Frenesy,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  FRENZY,  q.v. 

Frenetic,  etc.  :  see  PHRENETIC,  etc. 

Frenge,  frenje,  obs.  forms  of  FRINGE. 

t  Preni'gerent,  a.  Obs.~°  [L.frenigtr  bridle- 
bearing  :  for  the  termination  cf.  belligerent] 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Clossogr.,  Frenigercnt,  that  ruleth  the 
bridle. 

t  Prenne,  fren,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [A  corrupt 
form  Q{  frend,  FKEMD,  influenced  by  etymologizing 
association  with  _/&;•£#»£,  FOREIGN.] 
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A.  adj.  Strange,  not  related,  rare  ™  *. 

1553  GRIMALDK  Cicero's  Offices  i.  (15581  21  They  conuey 
those  same  riches  to  frenne  folke  :  which  it  were  more  reason 
bothe  to  bee  delt  and  left  to  their  kinsfolke. 

B.  sb.  A  foreigner,  stranger,  enemy. 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal,  Apr.  28  So  now  his  frend  is 
chaunged  for  a  frenne  [1597  fren].  Gloss.,  Frenne,  a  straun- 
ger.  The  word  I  thinke  was.  .poetically  put,  and  afterwarde 
vsed  in  common  custome  of  speech  for  forenne.  1614  DA  VIES 
Eclogue  in  Browne's  Past.,  If  frennes  forbeare  at  home  hem 
to  inuade,  They  wry  their  peace  to  noy  each  other. 

Frenum  :  see  FR.ENUM. 

f  Pre*nzic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In6frensyke,-icke, 
-eke.  [f.  FUENXYJ^.  +  -ic.]  —  FKENZICAL.  Hence 
Fre'nzicness. 

1547  RECORDE  Judic.  Ur.  27  But  if  the  pacyent  be  fren- 
syke  .  .  it  doth  most  commynly  betoken  death.  Ihid.^  If  it 
be  in  a  burnyng  Ague,  it  is  a  token  of  frensycknesse.  1570 
LEVINS  Manip.  54  Frenseke,  121  Frenslcke. 

f  Pre'nzical,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  fransical,  S 
phrensical.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  Affected  with. 
characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature  of  frenzy  ;  crazy, 
mad  ;  wildly  enthusiastic. 

121586  SIDNEY  IVanstead  Play  in  Arcadia,  etc.  (1629)  619 
A  certaine  frarrcical  maladie  they  call  Loue.  1677  GILPIN 
Demonol.  (1867)  50  Their  scorns  shall  have  no  more  impres- 
sion upon  us  than  the  ravings  of  a  frenzical  person  that 
knows  not  what  he  speaks.  1720  W.  GIBSON  Diet.  Horses 
vii.  (1731)  1  1  1  When  a  horse  is  poisoned  .  .  he  will  .  .  some- 
times be  Phrenzical  and  delirious.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (1811)  V.  viii.  96  Such  a  passion,  .as  might  confirm 
the  intimation  I  had  given  of  a  phrensical  disorder. 


FRENZY. 

Frenzied  t/re'n/id),  ///.  a.  [f.  FRENZY  v.  + 
-ED  '.]  Affected  with  or  characterized  by  frenzy; 
crazy,  mad ;  distracted,  frantic ;  wildly  enthu- 
siastic. 

1796  JANE  WEST  Gossip's  Story  I.  156  His  troubl'd  soul  to 
phrensy'd  rage  By  fancy'd  wrong  was  stung.  1796—7  COLE- 
RIDGE Sonn.,  To  Author  of  '  The  Robbers',  Wandering  at 
eve  with  finely  frenzied  eye.  1808  Scon  Alarm,  i.  .\.\ix,  St. 
Fillan's  blessed  well,  Whose  springs  can  frenzied  dreams 
dispel.  1838  DICKENS  NIC  A.  Nick,  xxviii,  He  danced  in  a 
frenzied  manner  round  the  sofa.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in 
Library  (1892)  I.  ix.  312  Gatherings  of  frenzied  enthusiasts. 

Hence  Fre'nziedly  adv.,  in  a  frenzied  manner. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xiv.  158  They  bark  frenziedly 
at  nothing. 

Frenzy,  plireiizy  (fre-nzi),  sb.  and  a.  Forms : 
|  a.  4-6  frenesie,  -ye,  4frenesi,  frensye,  frausic. 
-ye,  (4-5frenise,  5  frenysye,  franesie.  6frenyse, 
franzie),  4-7  frenesy,  5-6  fransey,  6-7  frensie, 
•zie,  (7frensey),  5-9  frensy,  (6  freiiesi,  fransy, 
•zy,  6-7  frenc(e)y),  7-  frenzy.  £.  6-7  phrene- 
j  sie,  -ye,  phrensie,  -zie,  6-9  phrensy,  (9  -esyi, 
7- phrenzy.  See  also  PHKENESIS.  \^KK,  frenesie, 
a.  OF.  frenesie  (F.  frgnhie}  —  Pr.  frenezia,  It. 
frenesia,  f.  late  I,,  phrencsis  ^whence  directly  Pr. 
frenezi,  Sp.  frenesi^  Pg.  frenesi)t  a  pseudo-Gr. 
formation  (on  the  analogy  of  pairs  of  related  words 
in  -tjffts,  -T}Tiic6s)  after  phreneticus ,  corruption  of 
Gr.  (f>pfvtTiK6$  :  see  FRANTIC. 

The  spelling  with  ph~  is  now  rare ;  some  writers  show  a 
tendency  to  prefer  it  when  the  reference   is  to   prophetic 
ecstasy  or  demoniacal  possession.] 
A.  sb. 

1.  Mental  derangement ;  delirium,  or  temporary 
insanity;    in   later  use  chiefly  the  uncontrollable 
rage  or  excitement  of  a  paroxysm  of  mania.     Now 
somewhat  rare  in  lit.  sense. 

a.  c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  17  A  fantasie  caused 
of  trubblyng  of  be  brayne,  as  a  mane  bat  es  in  a  frensye. 
1398  TKEVISA  Rarth,  De  P.  R.  vn.  v.  (1495)  225  Frensy  is 
i  an  hole  postume  in  certayn  skynnes  and  felles  of  the  brayne, 
and  therto  folowyth  wakynge  and  rauyng.  <  1440  HYLTON 
Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  n.  xxii,  Thou  shall  fall  in  to 
syckenes  or  in  to  fantasyes  or  in  to  frenesyes.  1549  Cotnpl. 
Scot.  xv.  124,  I  may  compair  them  til  ane  man  in  anc 
frenyse,  quhilk  bytls  his  auen  membris  vitht  his  tetht,  1674 
MILTON  P.  L.  (ed.  2)  xi.  485  Demoniac  frenzy,  moping 
melancholy,  And  moon-struck  madness.  1713  S\\iv~r  Frenzy 
of1}.  Denny  Wks.  1755  III,  I.  138  An  officer  of  the  custom 
house,  who  was  taken  ill  of  a  violent  frenzy  last  April.  1794 
COLERIDGE  On  a  Friend  ivho  died o/ a  Fever  17  Till  frenzy 
..Darts  her  hot  lightning-flash  athwart  the  brain.  1838 
THIRLWAU.  Greece  V.  219  He  must  have  been  subject  to  tem- 
porary fits  of  frenzy. 

ft.  1562  TUKNER  Herbal  n.  133  b,  Rinning  thyme  . .  is  . . 
good.,  for  the  phrenesye.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  iii.  §  i 
They  thinke  and  doe  as  it  were  in  a  phrensie  they  know  not 
what,  a  1617  ]JAYNE  On  Eph,  (1658)  82  Through  phrenzic 
out  of  our  right  minds.  1793  HOLCBOFT  tr.  Lavater's 
Physiog.  i.  8  Should  the  light  by  being  brought  too  close  to 
his  eyes  produce  phrensy,  he  may  burn  himself.  1835 
THIRLWALL Grawy iTiv.  in  The  womejiof  Argos  were  struck 
with  phrenzy. 

2.  fig.  Agitation  or  disorder  of  the  mind  likened 
to  madness ;  a  state  of  delirious  fury,  rage,  enthu- 
siasm, or  the  like  ;    also,  wild  folly,   distraction, 
craziness. 

a.  EC  1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  501,  I  hold  him  in  a  maner  / 
frenesye.]  ?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  3827  He  felle  in  a  fransye  for 
fersenesse  of  hevte.  (1422  HOCCLEVE  Jereslmts  Wife  715 
The  Shipman  had  also  the  franesie,  bat  with  this  Emperice 
hadde  merit  ffulfillid  his  foul  lust  of  aduoutrie.  t«>3a  MORI. 
Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  605/2  Happy  were  Tindall,  if  he  were 
as  well  recouered  of  his  fransies.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  \. 
i.  12  The  Poets  eye  in  a  fine  fren/y  rolling.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  266  That  the  Immortal  Gods  should  be 
..pleased  with  such  Wickedness,  is  the  highest  Frenzy  to 
believe.  1791  PAINK  Rig/its  of  Man  (ed.  4)  8  When  the 
tongue  or  the  pen  is  let  loose  in  a  frenzy  of  passion.  1837 
W.  IRVING  Capt.  BonnevHle  II-  231  The  sight  inspired 
almost  a  frenzy  of  delight.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
234  Some  hot-headed  Roman  Catholic,  driven  to  frenzy  by 
the  lies  of  Gates.  1871  FREEMAN  Nortn.  Cong.  (1876)  IV. 
.\viii.  112  An  act  done  in  the  mere  frensy  of  despair. 

ft.  r  1665  MRS.  HtncniNsoN  Man.  Col.  £fvftmJMEW (1846) 
379//0/V,  His  moderation  in  a  time  of  phrenzy  was  Mirely  a 
sufficient  argument.  1795  WINUHAM  Speeches  Parl.  5  Jan. 
(1812!  I.  264  With  all  the  phrenzy  and  fondness  which  men 
usually  shew  to  their  most  extravagant  opinions.  1813  Scon 
Rokeby  \.  xii,  I  could  have  laughed..  To  see,  in  pfirenesy 
sublime,  How  the  fierce  zealots  fought  and  bled.  1855  H. 
REED  Lect.  Eng.  Hist.  ix.  287  The  king,  probably  to  save 
his  life  from  the  phrensy  of  faction,  banished  him. 

b.  A  crazy  notion  or  wild  idea ;  also,  a  craze  or 
mania  (for  something). 

1632  J.  HAYWAKD  tr.  Biondt's  Erotnena  126  A  new  phren- 
sie being  come  into  his  head  of  getting  the  Princesse.  1707 
Curios,  in  Httsb.  <y  Card.  13  Whom  the  Frensy  of  Travell- 
ing never  carry'd  into  Foreign  Lands.  1761  HUME  Hist. 
Ent>.  III.  Ix.  zoi  Accustomed  to  indulge  every  chimera  in 
politics,  every  frenzy  in  religion. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  frenzy- point ed>  -rolling 
adjs.  ;   frenzy-fever,  a  fever  attended    with   de- 
lirium, ?  brain-fever. 

1613  PCRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  003  Had  halfe  his  people 
on  this  Coast  sicke  of  shaking,  burning,  *frenzie- fevers. 
1806  Ant  id.  Mis.  Hum.  Life  in  [She]  was  seized  with  the 
scarlet  fever,  from  which  she  was  scarcely  recovered  when 
she  was  attacked  by  a  still  more  formidable  one,  a  frensy 
fever.  1835  TALFOURD  Ion  n.  iii,  The  dull  groan  and 
*  f  re  n/y- pointed  >liriek  Pass  them  unheard  to  heaven.  1777 


FRENZY. 

WARTON  Ode  viii.  54  To  bid  her  visions  meet  the  frenzy- 
rolling  eye. 

Hence  t  Pre'nziful  a.,  affected  with  frenzy. 

1726  HE  FOE  Hist.  Devil  i.  iv,  All  these  pretences  of 
frenziful  and  fanciful  people. 

B.  adj.     [?  attrib.  use  of  the  sb.J 

1  1.  Mad,  insane,  crazy.   Obs. 

1577  tr.  Bullmger'i  Decades  (1592)  205  He  that  bindeth  a 
phrensie  man,  and  waketh  him  that  is  sick  of  the  lethargic, 
doth  trouble  them  both,  and  yet  he  loueth  them  both.  lOiO 
S.  WARD  Serin.  (1635)  337  All  these  sharpers  have  but  a 
frensiemanssleepe.  1647  TRAPI-  Camm.  7>/a«.  v.44  Saunders 
..being  sent  to  prison  by  Stephen  Gardner  ..  (who  bad, 
Carry  away  this  phrensie-fool,  etc.). 

2.  dial.  Angry  ;  of  a  violent  temper,  passionate. 
1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  x,  I  daresay  ye  warna  franzy, 

for  ye  look  as  if  ye'd  ne'er  been  angered  i  your  life.  1876 
.S.  Warm.  Glass.,  Franzy,  passionate.  1884  Cluster  Gloss., 
Franzy,  irritable. 

Hence  t  Fre'nzily  adv.,  t  Fre'nziness. 

1594  T.  B.  tr.  La  Primand.  Fr.  Acad.  II.  310  Vehement 
anger  is  often  accompanied  with  frensinesse.  a  1688 
BUNYAN  Wks.  (1692)  I.  427/1  How  frenzily  he  imagms  ! 

Frenzy  (fre-nzi),  v.  [f.  FRENZY  sl>.]  trans.  To 
drive  (a  person)  to  frenzy,  infuriate. 

1810  A.  BOSWELL  Edinburgh  155  A  poet  .  .  Frenzied  by 
change  of  manners  and  town  fashion,  Rails  at  the  change. 
1857  BUCKLE  Cbrilis.  I.  vii.  439  The  people,  frenzied  by 
centuries  of  oppression,  practised  the  most  revolting  cruel- 
ties. 1872  Daily  News  18  Mar.,  The  bare  thought..  frenzies 
him  to  the  verge  of  madness. 

Hence  Fre-nzying  ppl.  a. 

1705  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  II.  270  Ever  and  anon  Some 
mother  raised  o'er  her  expiring  child  A  cry  of  frenzying 
anguish.  1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  i.  267  Rain  then 
thy  plagues  .  .  Ghastly  disease  and  frenzying  fear. 

Freprie,  obs.  form  of  FKIPPERY. 

Frequence  (frfkwens).  [a.  F.  fn'ijiunce,  ad. 
L.  freqiteatia,  f.  frequent-em  :  see  FREQUENT  and 
-ENCE.] 

1.  An  assembling  in  large  numbers;  a  crowded 
state  or  condition  ;  also  concr.  concourse,  crowd, 
assembled  throng.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

'535  J-  Ap  RlcK  m  J"'"'""  C.  Eng.  Lett.  33  There  was  here 
suche  frequence  of  women  commyng  and  reasserting  to  this 
monastery.  1579  FULKE  Confut.  Sanders  542  The  great 
multitude  of  people  in  that  church,  by  reason  of  the  frequens 
of  the  imperial  city,  a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Rem.  W&j.  (1660)  n, 
I  was  encouraged  with  a  sufficient  frequence  of  Auditors. 
1671  MILTON  P.  R.  I.  128  The  Most  High  who,  in  full  fre- 
quence bright  Of  angels,  thus  to  Gabriel  smiling  spake.  1835 
BROWNING  Paracelsus  n.  242  Hold  me  before  the  frequence 
of  Thy  seraphs.  1871  —  Balanst.  2001  He  .  .  knew  the 
friendly  frequence  there. 

1  2.  Constant  use  of  (something)  ;  familiarity, 
close  acquaintance.  Obs. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xxxvii.  (1632)  428  [He]  sub- 
mitted himselfe  to  that  arte  [medicine]  ..  by  reason  of  the 
frequence  he  had  in  other  Sciences.  1617  Bp.  HALL  Quo 
Vadis  xx.  79  Besides  the  ordinary  practise  of  Idolatry,  and 
frequence  of  oathes.  1624  —  Rein.  Wks.  (1660)  4  Oh  ye 
foolish  Israelites  with  whom  too  much  frequence  made  the 
food  of  Angels  contemptible. 

3.  Frequent  occurrence  or  repetition. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  in.  v.  522  The  long-continued 
frequence  of  this  accident,  should  by  this  time  have  seasoned 
the  bitter  taste  thereof.  1641  Ansui.  Vind.  Smectymnuns 
Pref.  i  Bemoaning  the  frequence  of  scandalous  Pasquins. 
1868  BROWNING  Ring  <$•  Bk.  vi.  1136  Ever  some  spiritual 
witness  new  and  new  In  faster  frequence.  1889  L.  KEITFI 
Hurric.  Petticoats  I.  x.  212  The  granny,  .wakes  up  to  tell  it 
[her  story]  anew  with  a  zest  that  is  never  staled  by  frequence. 
t  b.  Physics.  =  FREQUENCY  4  b.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man\.  ii.  119  Vibrations  of  different 
Kinds,  or  Frequences. 

Frequency  (frrkwertsi).  [ad.  \*.  frequeutia  : 
see  prec.  and  -ENCY.] 

\  1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  crowded  ; 

also  concr.  a  numerous  assembly,  concourse,  crowd. 

-  - 


. 

1  2.  The  fact  of  occurring  at  short  distances  apart  ; 
numerousness.  Obs. 

1659  B.  HARRIS  Parival's  Iron  Age  45  The  enemies  army 
could  not  enter,  in  regard  of  the  frequency  of  great  rivers. 

t  3.  The  constant  use  or  repetition  ^/"(something); 
frequent  practice.  Obs. 

1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  69  The  patronage  of  Ple- 
beians .  .  1  he  frequencie  of  which  custome  made  Nobilitie 
famous.  1682  NORRIS  Hierocles  14  Neither  does  this  pre- 
cept of  honouring  an  Oath  forbid  us  Perjury  only  but  also 
frequency  of  Swearing.  1688  S.  PENTON  Guardian's  Instr. 
59  Oblige  him  to  frequency  of  Writing  Home.  1785  SARAH 
FIELDING  Ophelia  II.  xviii,  The  frequency  of  vice  had 
deadened  her  sense  of  it. 

tb.  Frequent  intercourse,  familiarity  with  (a 
person)  ;  constant  attendance  at  (a  place).  Obs. 

164*  HOWELL  For.  Trav,  (Arb.)  21  The  greatest  bane  of 
English^entlemen  abroad,  is  too  much  frequencyand  com- 
munication with  their  own  Countrey-men.  1680  LD.  CAPEL 
Sp.  Ho.  Com.  26  Oct.  in  Collect*  Poems  179  Who  by  his 
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frequency  at  the  Palace,  had   seemed   lather  one   of   the 

4.  The  fact  of  occurring  often  or  being  repeated 
at  short  intervals.  Of  the  pulse :  Rapidity. 

1641  LD.  J.  DIGBV  Sf.  Ho.  Com.  ig  Jan.  20  The  frequencie 
of  Parliament  is  most  essentially  necessary.  1696  tr.  Liu 
Mont's  Yoy.  Levant  226  Earthquakes  . .  there  happen  d 
four  in  one  day  . .  Nor  docs  their  frequency  make  em  less 
dreadful.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  RulesofDiet  272  They  increase 
the  Strength  and  Frequency  of  the  Pulse.  1766  GOLDSM. 
Vic.  IV.  vii,  I  began.. to  be  displeased  with  the  frequency 
of  his  return.  1836  HOR.  SMITH  Tin  Trumpet  (1876)  271 
The  diminished  frequency  of  wars.  1883  A.  JESSOPP  in  igiA 
Cent.  XIII.  259  The  ghastly  frequency  of  the  punishment  of 
death  tended  to  make  people  savage  and  bloodthirsty. 

b.  Physics,  etc.  The  rate  of  recurrence  ol  any 
regularly  repeated  event,  e.g.  a  vibration ;  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  it  occurs  in  a  second  or  other 
assumed  unit  of  time. 

1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  ix.  (1868)  287  Ihe  pitch  or 
frequency  of  vibration  constituting  the  note.  1881  Nature 
No.  616.  350  If  the  notes  </  and  d"  are  sounded  together, 
their  frequencies  being  in  the  ratio  8  :  9.  1893  Tuna  11 .May 
6/1  Alternating  currents  of  high  frequency.  1806  W.  O. 
WOOLLCOMBE  Pract.  Work  Physics  ill.  69  Take  the  average 
of  these  numbers  for  each  fork  to  represent  the  ratio  of  their 
frequencies. 

t  Frequent,  sl>.  Obs.  rare  ~3.  [f.  FREQUENT  v.] 
Frequentation,  resort. 

1631  BKATHWAIT  Whimsies,  Decoy  28  Private  alleys  are 
his  sanctuaryes  in  the  citie :  but  places  of  publike  frequent 
in  the  countrey.  1635  —  Arcati.  Pr.\\.  162  Private  solitary 
groves  Shut  from  frequent,  his  contemplation  loves. 

Frequent  (frf-kwent),  a.  [ad.  ~L.freijiient-em 
crowded,  frequent ;  cognate  with  farcire  to  stuff 
(see  FAUCE  v.1}.} 

f  1.  Of  persons,  an  assembly,  etc. :  Assembled  in 
great  numbers,  crowded,  full.  Often  in  full  and 
frequent.  Obs. 

1590  Disc.  cone.  Span,  Invas.  in  Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II. 
166  There  was  generally  made  throughout  the  whole  realm 
a  most  frequent  assembly  of  all  sorts  of  people.  1606 
HOLLAND  Sueton.  14  He.  .in  a  ful  and  frequent  assemblie. . 
besought  the  faithfull  helpe  and  assistance  of  his  soldiers. 
11611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \\.  71  As  when  of  frequent  bees 
Swarms  rise  out  of  a  hollow  rock.  1638  BAILLIE  Lett.  (1775) 
I.  37  To-morrow,  in  Stirling,  is  expected  a  frequent  council. 
1674  DRYDEN  State  Innac.  I.  Wks.  1883  V.  128  'Tis  fit  in 
frequent  senate  we  confer.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xvi.  377  Apart 
they  sate,  And  full  and  frequent,  form'd  a  dire  debate.  1746 
H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  SirH.  Maun  (1857)  II.  38  One  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  Lords  were  present,  and  made  a  noble  sight 
on  their  benches  frequent  and  full  \ 

fb.  Of  a  place:  Filled,  full,  crowded  (with 
persons,  rarely  with  tilings).  Also,  much  resorted 
to,  frequented.  Obs. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  xviii,  The  erd  is 
now  mair  frequent  in  pepil  than  it  was.  1555  GRINDAL  Rem. 
(i 843)  239  Master  Scory  and  certain  other .  .have  an  English 
Church  there,  but  not  very  frequent.  1603  HOLLAND  Plu- 
tarch's  Mor.  342  When  he  was  to  play  upon  his  harpe,  for 
a  prize  in  some  frequent  Theater.  1604  R.  CAWDREV  Table 
Alf>h.,  Frequent,  much  haunted,  or  goe  too.  1673  RAY 
Jotirn.  Low  C.  I  The  town,  .seemed  frequent  and  full  of 
people.  1815  SHELLEY  Alas'.or  93  Halls,  Frequent  with 
crystal  column,  and  clear  shrines  Of  pearl. 

2.  Found  at  short  distances  apart ;  numerous, 
abundant.  Somewhat  arch. 


quent  as  these  in  all  Cilicia.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes 
(1673)2  Pirats  and  Pickaroones:  which  are  very  frequent 
upon  the  Coasts  of  Spain.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  (i^G)  149 
Through  frequent  cracks  the  steaming  sulphur  broke.  1712 
D.  COXE  Carolina  86  The  Plant  . .  is  very  frequent  in  most 
of  the  Southern  Parts  of  this  Country.  1816  KEATINGE 
Trav.  (1817)  I.  217  Walls,  .flanked  and  crowned  by  frequent 
square  towers.  1860  HAWTHORNE  Transform.  II.  xvi.  275 
It  was  a  wise  and  lovely  sentiment,  that  set  up  the  frequent 
shrine  and  cross  along  the  roadside. 

3.  Commonly  used   or   practised,   well    known, 
common,  usual.    Now  rare,     f  Frequent  to :  com- 
monly occurring  in. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov,  in.  vii,  Howe  frequent  and  familiar  a 
thynge  with  euery  astate  and  degre  throughout  Chris- 
tendome  is  this  reuerent  othe.  1635  A.  STAFFORD  /***;«. 
Glory  (1869)  39,  I  have  not  . .  used  any  one  word  not 
frequent  and  familiar,  a  1668  DAVENANT  Siege  \.  Dram.  Wks. 
1873  IV.  375  In  the  epistles  Dedicatory.. 'tis  frequent  To 
bely  men  with  praise.  1706  CONGKEVE  Disc.  Pindaric  Ode 
Aj,  There  is  nothing  more  frequent  among  us,  than  .. 
Pindarique  Odes.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Virtue's  Anccd. 
Paint.  (1786)  II.  239  Such  enamelled  plates  being  frequent 
to  old  watches  instead  of  crystals.  1816  KEATINGE  Trav. 
(1817)  I.  139  Such  we  may  rely  on  it  was  a  picture,  and  a 
correct  one,  of  frequent  life.  1869  Times  i  Jan.  4  It  is 
frequent  to  impute  to  Radicals  the  wish  to  '  Americanize 
our  institutions'. 

t  b.  Of  a  report,  etc. :  Widely  current.     Of  a 
book:  Widely  circulated,  popular.  Obs. 

1623  Crt.  $  Times  Jos.  /  (1849)  H.  369,  I  was  not  then 
fully  persuaded  of  the  prince's  going  to  Spain,  though  the 
report  were  frequent,  from  London.  1626  MASSINGER  Rom. 
Actor  i,  i,  'Tis  frequent  in  the  city  he  hath  subdued  The 
Catti  and  the  Daci.  1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Pot-Poet 
(Arb.)  46  His  frequent'st  Workes  goe  out  in  single  sheets. 
1631  WEEVER  Am;  Fun.  Mon.  6a  The  story  is  frequent. 

4.  Happening  or  occurring  at    short    intervals; 
often  recurring  ;  coming  or  happening  in  close  suc- 
cession.    Of  the  pulse  :  Faster  than  is  normal  or 
usual  ;cf.  Y.  fouls  frfyuent}. 


FBEQUENT. 

The  prevailing  sense,  by  which  all  the  others,  so  far  as  they 
survive,  are  more  or  less  coloured. 

1604  K.  CAWDREY  Table  A  If  It. ,  Frequent,  often,  done  many 
times.  x6i5j.STLTHENS>$<zr>n  AVs.  260 This  watch-word  will 
be  frequent  in  his  cups.  1662-3  MARVELLCorr.  xxxvii.  Wks. 
1872-5  II.  83  Concerning  which  you  may  expect  frequente 
letters.  1707  FLOYER Pliysic.  PuUe-Watch  43  This  Pulseis 
feverish . .  and  frequenter  than  the  former.  1730  T.  NEWTON 
Poslscr.  to  Milton's  P.  L.,  There  have  been  frequent  for- 

f  cries  in  the  literary  world.  1795  Gentl.  Slag.  539/2  The 
lights  were  this  year.. more  frequent,  and.  .more  destruc- 
tive than  usual.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  a/ Plague  I.  i,  These 
green  banks  . .  Brown,  when  I  left  them  last,  with  frequent 
feet.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xxiii.  166  The  snow  was  deep 
.  .and  our  immersions  in  unseen  holes  very  frequent. 

5.  Addicted  to,  wont  to  indulge  in  (a  practice, 
course  of  action)  ;  accustomed  to  do  (something)  ; 
given  to  repetition  in  (a  subject).     Now  rare. 

1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  I'enus  II.  911  Bot  weill  ^e  knaw,  thair 
is  na  men  frequent  To  enter  heir.  1608  DOD  &  CLEAVKR 
Expos.  Prov.  ix.  &  xii.  101  The  holy  Ghost  in  this  booke, 
is  very  frequent  in  this  point.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  \\. 
ii.  36  He  is..lesse  frequent  to  his  Princely  exercises  then 
formerly  he  hath  appeared.  1616  DONNE  Scrm.  cliii. 
(Alford)  VI.  118  The  fathers  were  frequent  in  comparing. . 
Eve  the  Mother  of  Man  and  Mary  the  Mother  of  God. 
1649  BP.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  7  How  frequent"  the  Scripture 
is  in  the  prohibition  of  this  practice.  1710  STEKLE  Taller 
No.  244  P  5  Fellows  of  this  Class  are  very  frequent  in  the 
Repetition  of  the  Words  Rough  and  Manly.  1854-58 
NEWMAN  Idea  o/ University  (iZ-ji\  329  Milton  is  frequent 
in  allusions  to  his  own  history  and  circumstances. 

6.  fa.   That  is  often  at  or  in  (a   place).   Obs. 
b.  (with  an  agent-noun) :  That  does  a  thing  often ; 
constant,  habitual,  regular. 

16x1  BIBLE  2  Cor.  xi.  23  In  prisons  more  frequent:  in 
deaths  oft.  1624  MASSINGER  Part.  Love  i.  iv,  In  suffer- 
ing such  a  crew  of  riotous  gallants  . .  to  be  so  frequent 
Both  in  your  house  and  presence.  1628  in  Picton  L'pool 
Munic.  Kec.  (1883)  I.  208  Fyve  of  the  frequentest  Comuni- 
cants.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  306  The  timorous  hare, 
Grown  so  familiar  with  her  frequent  guest,  Scarce  shuns  me. 
1857  WILLMOTT  Pleas.  Lit.  xi.  49  Of  course,  the  frequent 
writer  will  in  time  be  quick.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  vii. 
211  The  Professor  was  a  frequent  guest  at  my  grandmother's 
tea-table. 

t  C.  That  is  often  in  company  with  (a  person) ; 
familiar ;  conversant  in  (a  subject).  Obs. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonrt.  cxvii,  Accuse  me  thus  . .  That  I  haue 
frequent  binne  with  vnknowne  mindes.^  16x5  J.  STEPHENS 
Satyr.  £ss.  214  A  talkative  Barber  :  with  whome  he  is  the 
more  frequent.  1631  HEYWOOD  Eng.  Eliz.  (1641)  52  He 
was.. In  the  liberal!  arts  so  frequent,  that  they  appeared 
rather  innate  and  born  with  him,  then  . .  acquired.  1632  — 
znd  Pt.  Iron  Age  To  Rdr.,  Wks.  1874  III.  352  Euery  hard 
name,  which  may  appeare  obscure  or  intricate  to  such  as 
are  not  frequent  in  Poetry. 

7.  quasi-aA.     (Also,  in  illiterate  use,  as  a  real 
adv.  =  Frequently,  often.) 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  6  Such  like  more  occurre  in 
ancient  and  later  Storie  very  frequent.  1784  COWPER  Task 
H.  61  Th'  old  And  crazy  earth  has  had  her  "shaking  fits 
More  frequent.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  ofL.  \.  490  Nor  frequent 
does  the  bright  oar  break  The  darkening  mirror  of  the  lake. 
1870  B.  HARTE  Trutlif.  James  u.  But  his  smile  it  was  pensive 
and  childlike,  As  I  frequent  remarked  to  Bill  Nye. 

Hence  Fre'qnentness,  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  frequent ;  frequency. 

1664  H.  MORE  Expos.  Seven  Churches  073,  The  more- 
then-ordinary  frequentness  of  burning  the  blessed  Protestant 
Martyrs.. in  this  Period.  1668  —  Div.  Dial.  n.  viii.  217 
Admit  the  necessity  of  dying,  what  necessity  or  conveniency 
of  the  frequentness  of  Diseases?  1862  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter 
344  The  frequentness  of  saintship  among  the  Irish. 

Frequent  (fn  kwe-nt) ,  v.  [ad.  L.  freqiientdre, 
f.  frequent-em  FREQUENT.  Cf.  F.  frequenter  (re- 
corded from  1 2th  c.).] 

1.  trans.  To  visit  or  make  use  of  (a  place)  often  ; 
to  resort  to  habitually ;  to  attend  (a  meeting,  etc.). 

'555  EDEN  Decades  320  The  nauigation  to  India  was  then 
welknowen  and  frequented.  1585  ABP.  SANDYS  Serin. 
xv. 
of  gn 

This  house  is  fiftie  or  threescore  ya 
onely  by  Priests.  1694  GIBSON  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Carnden) 
227  He  constantly  frequented  the  Presbyterian  meetings. 
1711  STEELE  Spat.  No.  148  1"  4  A  Coffee-house  which  I 
myself  frequent.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840) 
193  Some  of  those  ways  through  the  hills  were  much  fre- 
quented. 1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  i.  §  n  Proper  ideas 
or  materials  are  only  to  be  got  by  frequenting  good  com- 
pany. 1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anccd.  Faint. (iB88) 
III.  248  Drawing  in  the  academy,  which  was  then  frequented, 
though  established  only  by  private  contributions  among  the 
artists.  1834  L.  HUNT  Town  iv.  (1848)  191  The  Church  of 
St.  Clement  Danes  . .  was  the  one  most  frequented  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  213  Whales  of 
the  species  called  '  California  Greys ',  frequent  this.  .bay. 

2.  To  visit  or  associate  with  (a  person) ;  to  be 
frequently  with  (a  person)  or  in  (his  company). 
Now  somewhat  rare. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  123  Frequente  and 
haunte  the  companyes  of  wysemen  and  not  of  the  nche. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  293  If  you  frequent  the  corn- 
panic  of  Crates,  a  man  indued  with  rare  wisdome.  1580 
SIDNEY  Ps.  xxvi.  iii,  I  did  not  them  frequent.  Who  be  to 
vainesse  bent.  1616  in  J.  Brown  Bunyan  i.  11887)  4  He  doth 
frequent  and  keep  company  with  Margarett  Bennett.  1683 
PENN  Wks.  (1782)  IV.  307  Nor  do  their  husbands  frequent 
them  till  that  time  [their  month]  be  expired,  a  1734 
NORTH  Lives  (1826)  II.  192  His  Lordship  had  one  friend 
that  used  to  frequent  him  much.  1889  LOWELL  Latest  Lit. 
Ess.  1 1892!  145  It  is  for  other  and  greater  virtues  that  I  would 
frequent  the  Greeks. 


FREQUENTABLE. 

fb.  Ofadisease:  To  attack  often.   Obs.  rare— ^. 

1631  tr.  lintel's  Pra.rts  Med.  59  This  disease  . .  doth  fre- 
quent children. 

f3.  To  use  habitually  or  repeatedly ;  to  practise. 

1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  29  Charles.. by  anlaunt  desyre 
frequented  the  booke*  composed  vpon  the  crysten  fayth. 
1541  BIBLK  (Cranmer)  title-p,^  The  Byble  in  Englyshe  . .  to 
be  frequented  and  used  in  everye  Churehe  within  this  his 
sayd  realme.  1546  LANGLKY  tr.  Pol.  I  'erg.  dc  Invent.  I.  xi. 
226  The  Great  Prophet  Dauid,  whiche  songe  the  Misteries 
of  God  In  Meter  frequented  Singing.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  Epit.  A,  Vertue  and  commendable  be- 
haviour, was  of  them  both  so  frequented  and  followed. 
1614  W.  H.  Philosopher's  Banquet  (ed.  2)  105  The  oyle  of 
Oliues  they,  .frequented,  .sparingly.  1643  W.  BIRD  Mag. 
Hon.  55  And  after  that  the  word  Baron  seemeth  to  be  fre- 
quented in  this  Realm  in  lieu  and  place  of  the  word  Thane. 
1665-7  DRYDEN  Ess.  Dram.  Poesy  (1668)  43  A  Play  which 
has  been  frequented  the  most  of  any  he  has  writ. 

fb.  To  celebrate  (a  sacrament,  etc.) ;  to  honour 
with  observances.     Cf.  F '  .frequenter.  Obs. 

a  1555.  '669  [see  the  vbl.  sb.].  1565  JKWKL  Repl.  HarJing 
(1611)375  He  gaue  the  Image  of  his  Passion  to  be  frequented 
\celebrandani\  in  the  Church.  1579  FULKE  Refnt.  Rastcl 
723  The  Christians  did  solemnelye  frequent  the  memories  of 
the  martyrs.  '  1581  I.  BELL  H  addon*  s  Attsw.  Osor.  343  b, 
God  did  institute  in  his  Church  two  Sacramentes,  .If  we  do 
not  frequent  these  in  that  sincerity  of  Religion  . .  Let  us  be 
condemned. 

f  c.  refl.  To  busy  oneself  abont  something.   Obs. 

a  1562  G.  CAVENDISH  Wolsey  (1893)  216  He  dayly  fre- 
quentyng  hymeself  abought  suche  busynes  and  deeds  of 
honest  charitie. 

1 4.  To  familiarize  with.  Obs.  [Cf.  FREQUENT  a. 
rtb.] 

1588  Exhort,  to  H.  M.  faithful  Subjects  in  Harl.  Misc. 
II.  93  Ye  encounter  with  them  that  are  rich,  hardy,  reso- 
lute, and  frequented  with  daily  victories.  163*  LITHGOW 
Trav.  v.  219  [The  Armenians  practised  certain  vices]  which 
my  conscience  commands  me  to  conceale  :  least  I  frequent 
this  Northern  world  with  that  which  their  nature  never 
knew. 

f5.  intr.  To  resort  to  or  unto  (a  person  or  place); 
to  associate  with  (a  person) ;  to  be  often  in  or 
about  (a  place).  Obs. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)96  An  infinite  multi- 
tude, .frequented  vnto  Paulus.      1580  LYI.Y  Enphnes  (Arb.) 
467,  I  frequented  more  often  to  Camilla.      1590  SIR  R. 
WROTHE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  181  Sertaine  lewde 
fellowes.  .which  doe  Frequente  and  useaboute  Layton  heath. 
1651  tr.  Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  67  He  frequented  much 
with  Fra.  Antonio  da  Viterbo.    1660  tr.  Amyraldns"  Treat, 
cone.  Relig.  \.  vii.  123  Will  she  frequent  in  Towns,  or  will 
she  resort  to  unhabited  places  ?  1735  POPE  Odyss.  v.  128  Far 
from  all  the  ways  Where  men  frequent.      1810  SCOTT  Lady 
of  L.  i.  xxv,  Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare  That 
human  foot  frequented  there. 

f  6.  trans,  a.  To  crowd  or  pack  closely  together. 
b.  To  crowd,  fill  (a  place),  c.  To  supply  abun- 
dantly. Obs. 

1578  [see  FREQUENTED///.  «.].   1596  DRAYTON  Legends  n. 
253  These  brimfull  Eyes  With  Tydes  of  Teares  continually 
frequented.     1667  MILTON  P.  L,  x.  1091  With  tears  Water- 
ing the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air  Frequenting. 
1682  R.  BURTON  Admir.  Cwn  (1684)  82  Winchester  is  a  City 
which  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  now  in- 
differently peopled,  and  frequented  by  water. 

Hence  Preque'nting  vbl.  sb. 

a  1555  RIDLEY  in  Confer,  betiv.  Ridley  fy  Latymer  (1556) 
i6b,  The.  -institution  of  our  sauior  Christe,  for  the  ofte  fre- 
quenting of  the  remembrance  of  his  deathe.  1581  J.  BELL 
Hodden's  A  nsw,  Osor.  138  b,  As  touchyng  Luthers  frequent- 
yngofHyperbolicall  speaches.  1669  WOODHEAD^/.  Teresa}. 
xix.  (1671)  119  Here  comes  in  the  frequenting  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. 1698  FRYER  A  cc.  E.  India  $  P.  376  Birds,  by  whose 
frequentings  he  arrives  to  the  top  of  his  hopes.  1870 
LUBBOCK  Orig.  Civiliz.  v.  165  Which  may  be  known  from 
ordinary  snakes  by  certain  signs,  such  as  their  frequenting 
huts,  not  eating  mice  [etc.]. 

Frequentable  (fr/kwe-ntabl),  a.  rare.  [f. 
FREQUENT  v.  +  -ABLE.  Cf,  ¥ .  frtqnentable^  That 
may  be  frequented  or  visited,  easily  accessible: 
fa.  of  a  person  (obs.} ;  b.  of  a  place. 

1580  SIDNEY  A  rcadia  (1622)  126  The  exercises  of  that  age 
[youth],  and  his  humour  . .  made  him  something  the  more 
frequentable.  1843  New  Mirror  III.  (Cent.),  Have  made 
their  bookstore  most  frequentable  for  facility  of  purchase. 

Frequentage  (frfkwented,^).  rare- '.  [f. 
FREQUENT  z>.  +  -AGE.]  *  The  practice  or  habit  of 
frequenting'  (W.). 

1814  SOUTH  EY  Roderick  x.  37  To  guard  them  on  their 
flight  through  upland  paths — remote  from  frequentage. 

t  Frequentance.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FREQUENT z>. 
+  -ANCE.]  ?The  fact  of  being  frequented  or  re- 
sorted to. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  79  b,  Some  one  Gentleman  generally 
acquainted,  they  giue  his  admission  vnto,  sans  fee,  and  free 
priuiledge  thence-forward  in  theyr  Nunnery,  to  procure  them 
frequentance. 

Frequentation  (fr/kwenl^'-Jsn).  [a.  F.  frg- 
qitentation,  ad.  ^.frequentation-enij  n.  of  action  f. 
frequentare  to  FREQUKNT.] 

1.  The  action  or  habit  of  frequenting  (a  place) ; 
a  visiting  or  resorting  to  frequently ;  habitual  at- 
tendance. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay"s  Voy.  \\.  iii.  33  The 
principall  entrie  was  . .  shut  with  great  bushes  . .  which  in 
processe  of  time  and  lacke  of  frequentation,  were  so  growen. 
1616  R.  C  Times'  Whistle  n.  73  Are  these  the  fruit  thy 
frequentation  Of  learned  sermons  yeilds?  1660  WATRR- 
HOUSE  Anns  %  Arm.  155  Famous  it  has  been  for  its  Trade, 
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and  frequentation  of  fprraigners  to  her.  1748  CHESTEHF. 
Lett.  (1792)  II.  cl.  33  The  frequentation  of  courts  checks 
this  petulancy  of  manners.  1775  JOHNSON  Western  1st. 
Wks.  X.  477  A  shop  in  the  islands  as  in  other  places  of 
little  frequentation.  1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  571 
The  art  of  deserving  it  (praise]  will  hardly  be  attained  \\  itli- 
out  some  frequentation  of  the  theatre.  1847  GROTE  Hist, 
Greece  i.  xxviii.  (18621  III.  46  Reciprocal  frequentation  of 
religious  festivals  was  . .  the  standing  evidence  of  friend- 
ship. 

2.  The  action  or  habit  of  frequenting  (a  person)  ; 
familiar  intercourse  with. 

?  1520  BARCLAY  tr.  Jngurtha  xlv.  63  They  dwelled  seperat . . 
farre  from  the  court  and  frequentation  of  kynges  of  numidy. 
c  1610  SIR  J.  MELVIL  Mem.  (1735)  390  He  denied  he  was  a 
Witch  or  had  any  Frequentation  with  them.  1652  COT- 
TERELL  Cassandra  iv.  (1676)  55  Retired  from  the  commerce 
or  frequentation  of  men.  1882  rail  Malt  G.  14  Oct.  4  He 
had  however  qualities  which  were  derived  no  doubt  from 
early  frequentation  with  negroes.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  22  Feb. 
216/1  If  only  frequentation  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen 
could  do  it,  a  superficial  explanation  would  be  provided. 

f  3.  The  act  of  using  or  making  use  <y  frequently. 
Also,  in  early  use,  a  custom,  practice.  Obs. 

1535  LD.  EERNERS  Froiss,  II.  ccii.  [cxcviii.]  620  They  be 
herde  people,  and  of  rude  engyn  and  wytte,  and  of  dyuers 
frequentacyons  and  vsage.  1578  BANISTKR  Hist.  Man  vni. 
102  Collumbus  reproued  such  as  hitherto  liaue  made  descrip- 
tion of  the  eyes,  by  frequentation  of  brutish  Anathomies. 
a  1678  WOODHEAD  Holy  Living  (1688)  56  Frequentation  of 
prayer  is  an  employment  more  spiritual. 

b.  Frequent  use  or  celebration  (of  the  sacra- 
ments). (So  ¥ .  frfyuentation.} 

1626  T.  H.  Canssins  Holy  Crt.  217  The  exercise  of  the 
presence  of  God,  ioyned  with . .  frequentation  of  sacraments. 
1887  C.  W.  WOOD  Marriage  20  Prayer  and  the  frequenta- 
tion of  the  sacraments  will  be  the  source  of  help. 

Frequentative  (fr£kwe*ntativ)f«.  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  frequent  at  iv-us  (in  the  later  L.  grammarians), 
f.  frequent 'at-  ppl.  stem  of  frequent 'are  :  see  FRE- 
QUENT v.  and  -IVE.  Cf.  ¥  .frfqtieittatif^  -ive.] 

A.  adj. 

fl.  Accustomed,  versed  in.  Obs.  Si:  rare  —  1. 

1560  ROLLAND  Crt,  Venus  n.  79  In  siclik  Actis  thay  [the 
Musis]  ar  frequent  at  iue,  And  mairfaciU}our  mater  will  con- 
saif. 

2.  Gram.  Of  a  verb  or  verbal  form :  Serving  to 
express  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  action. 

1533  UDALL  Flowers  Lot.  Sp,  115  Restio  . .  and  a  verbe 
frequentatiue  of  the  same  :  rcscisco.  1656  HAMMOND  Wks, 
(1684)  II.  70  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  Greek  language, 
as  the  variation  of  frequentative,  transitive,  and  reciprocal. 
1711  [see  DESIDERATIVE  a.  2].  1793  BEATTIE  Moral  Sc.  I. 
i.  §  3.  58  The  verbs  called  Deponent,  Desiderative,  Frequen- 
tative, .etc.  1845  STODDART  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  I.  50/1  The 
termination  so  in  viso^  has  a  desiderative  force,  \npnlso,  a 
frequentative.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  II.  xxxvi.  415 
An  action  may  be  often  repeated,  and  a  frequentative  con- 
jugation follows. 

B.  sb.  Gram.  A  frequentative  verb,  verbal  form, 
or  conjugation  :  see  prec. 

1530  PALSGR.   403  They  knowe  neyther  frequentatyves, 
nor  inchoatyves.     1626  BP.  ANDREWES  Serin.  (1856)  I.  125 
It  Is  not  exiliit  neither,  but  exiiltavit.  And  that  is  a  frequen- 
tative; and  so  he  did  it  more  than  once.     1711  J.  GREEN- 
WOOD Eng.  Gram.  193  By  the  addition  of  le,  it  becomes  a 
Frequentative,  as  Sparkle.     1870  F.  HALL  Hindt  Reader 
137  [fCarttd],  following  an  uninnected  past  participle,  forms 
a  frequentative. 

fb.  ?  An  adverb  expressing  frequency.   Obs. 
1635  Grammar  IVarre  B  viij,  Other  Adverbs:  as  Indica- 
tives, Frequentatives,  Meditatives. 

Frequented  (fifkwe-nted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FRE- 
QUENT v.  -t-  -ED  i .]  fa.  Crowded  (obs.} .  t  b.  Com- 
monly practised  or  used  (obs.).  C.  Of  a  place : 
Often  resorted  to. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  v.  81  Blacke  concreted  blond. . 
packed  together  with  the  frequented  Fibres.  1586  W. 
WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  56  The  most  vsuall  and  frequented 
kind  of  our  English  Poetry.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  36 
Patales  (a  most  famous  and  frequented  port).  1655  EARL 
ORRERY  Part/ten.  (1676)  i  He  invited  him  into  a  less  fre- 
quented walk.  1666  J.  SERGEANT  Lett.  Thanks  So  Naturall 
knowledges  imprinted  by  frequented  Sensations,  a  1677 
BARROW  Semi.  (1686)  III.  399  The  goodness  of  God  is  a 
frequented  theme.  1773  Observ.  State  Poor  34  Ghastly 
countenances  . .  haunting  our  most  frequented  avenues. 
1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  i.  xx,  It  was  the  least  frequented 
of  the  bridges.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket-bk.  iv.  (ed.  2) 
118  In  the  frequented  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

Frequenter  (frfkwntoi).  [f.  FREQUENT  v.  + 
-ER  1.]  One  who  frequents  or  resorts  to  (a  place) ; 
also,  one  who  attends  (a  meeting,  etc.). 

1613  PuRCHAs/V^fmwa^tf  (i6i4)To  Rdr.  f  iv  b,  Agratious 
King,  so  diligent  a  frequenter  of  Sermons.  1634  Docu~ 
ments  agst.  Prynne  (Camden)  5  The  miserable  spectatours 
and  frequenters  of  these  infernall  pleasures.  1751  RICHARD- 
SON Rambler  No.  97  f  25  What  expence  of  dress,  .is  required 
to  qualify  the  frequenters  for  such  emulous  appearance. 
1874  HKLI-S  Soc.  Press,  iii.  56  There  are  not  even  seats 
provided  for  the  frequenters  of  gin-palaces. 

t  Freque-ntless,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FRE- 
QUENT sb.  +  -LESS.]  Not  frequented. 

1631  CHETTLE  Hoffman  I  b,  It  semes  frequentlesse  for  the 
vse  of  men  :  Some  Dasiliskes,  or  poysonous  serpents  den  ! 

Frequently  (frrkwentli),  adv.    [f.  FBEQUENT 
a.  +  -LY  -.]     In  a  frequent  manner. 
1.  At  frequent  or  short  intervals,  often,  repeatedly. 

1531  ELVOT  Gov.  \.  xxii.  (1880)  245  He  had  frequently  in 
his  mouthe  this  worde.     1639  M ASSINGER  Unnaf.  Cflmbat 
III.  ii,  These  being  heaven's  gifts,  and  frequently  conferred 
On  such  as  are  beneath  then).     1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  IV.  xxi, 
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He  had  been  since  frequently  at  my  house.  1860  TVNDALL 
Glac.  xxvii,  I  frequently  examined  the  colour  of  the  snow. 

*|*  2.  Numerously,  populously.   Obs. 

16150.  SANDYS  Trai:  \\.  279  The  place  became  frequently 
inhabited  on  every  side.  1638  R.  BAILI.IK  J.ett.  iv.  (1775)!. 
34  The  noblemen  who  came  in  frequently  against  the  after- 
noon, stayed  all  that  night. 

Frere,  obs.  form  of  FRIAR. 

Fresadow :  see  FRISADO. 

Frescade  (freska-d).  Also  6  (from  It.)  fres- 
kata.  [a.  If.jr/scaJt  (Cotgr.),  ad.  It.  frescata,  f, 
fresco  cool,  FRESH.]  A  cool  walk  ;  a  shady  alley. 

[1630  A*.  Johnson's  Kingd.  fy  Commiu.  7  Nor  have  those 
under  the  Torride  Zone  so  much  need  of  the  Romane 
Grottaes  or  Freskataes  for  to  coole  them.]  1656-81  BI.OUNT 
Gl0ssogr.t  Frescades,  refreshments  as.  .light  garments,  cool 
air.  .cool  drinks,  Bowers  or  shades  over-spread  with  green 
boughs.  1759  Loud.  Mag.  XXVIII.  605  They,  .go  in  parties 
to  enjoy  themselves  in  their  gardens  and  frescades.  1833 
Eraser's  Mag.  IV.  706  The  fragrant  orangeries,— the  grateful 
frescades, — the  many-twinkling  fountains. 

FreSCO  'Jre-sko),  sb.  Also  6-7  frisco ;  pi.  fres- 
cos, -oes.  [ad.  \\t'fresco  cool,  FRKSH.] 

1 1.  Cool,  fresh  air;  occas.  a  fresh  bree/e.  /// 
fresco :  in  the  fresh  air.  Obs.  Cf.  ALFRESCO. 

i6ao  BRENT  tr.  Sar^s  Hist.  Connc.  Trent  (1623)  410 
There  being  a  custome  amongst  the  people  of  Paris,  in  the 
Summers  euemngs,  to  goe  out  of  the  Suburbes  of  S.  German 
in  great  multitudes,  to  take  the  fresco.  1630  B.  JONSON 
New  Inn  iv.  ii,  Come,  let  us  take  in  fresco,  here,  one  quart. 
1644  EVELYN  Diary  4  Nov.,  Here,  in  summer,  the  gentle- 
men of  Rome  take  the  fresco  in  their  coaches  and  on  foot. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  12  We  had  a  promising 
Fresco,  but  somewhat  chilled  by  too  frequent  Calms.  Ibid. 
335  As  they  sit  in  Frisco.  1740  GRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1884  II.  82 
They,  .walk  about  the  city,  or  upon  the  sea-shore,  .to enjoy 
the  fresco.  1785  SARAH  FIELDING  Ophelia  II.  i,  I.. was  .. 
overtaken  by  Mrs.  Herner,  in  fresco  as  before. 

attrib.  174*  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  26  May  (1857)  I.  167  We 
have  as  much  waterworks  and  fresco  diversions,  as  if  we 
lay  ten  degrees  nearer  warmth. 

t  b.  'It  has  been  sometimes  used  for  any  cool 
refreshing  liquor  '  (T.).  Obs,—° 

[1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Perim.  Bark  7  Fevers,  which  they 
treat  with  frescos  or  cooling  drinks.] 

2.  A  kind  of  painting  executed  in  water-colour 
on  a  wall,  ceiling,  etc.  of  which  the  mortar  or 
plaster  is  not  quite  dry,  so  that  the  colours  sink  in 
and  become  more  durable.  Orig.  in  phrase  (to 
paint)  in  fresco. 

1598  R.  H[AYDOCKE]  tr.  Lotnathis'  Artes  Paintinge,  etc. 
in.  iv.  99  Which  wil  cause  the  colours  in  Frisco  to  continue 
as  faire  as  if  they  were  laid  while  the  chalke  is  fresh. 
[1644  EVELYN />«iry  21  Oct.,  The  houses,  .are.  .excellently 
painted,  a,  fresco  on  the  outer  walls.]  Ibid.  22  Oct.,  To 
this  church  joins  a  convent,  whose  cloister  is  painted  in 
tresco  very  rarely.  1688  R.  HOLME  Artnonry  in.  147/1 
Frescoe,  or  Wall  Painting ;  some  call  it  selling.  1749  STACK 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI.  14  The  Paintings.. in  Herculaneum 
. .  are  all  done  in  Stucco  in  Water-colours  in  Fresco.  1843 
RUSKIN  Let.  21  Sept.  in  Atlantic  Monthly  LXVIII.  740  It 
is  not  the  love  of  fresco  that  we  want.  1870  EMKRSON  Soc. 
$  Solit.,  Domestic  Life  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  54  The  grand 
sibyls,  .painted  in  fresco  by  Michel  Angelo. 

b.  A  painting  so  executed. 

1670  R.  LASSELS  l^oy.  Ital.  i.  238  The  Library,  painted  with 
a  rare  Fresco,  which  is  yet  ravishing  and  lively  after  two 
hundred  years.  *7'7  POPE  Ep,  Jervas  34  A  fading  Fresco 
here  demands  a  sign.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  347  The 
beautiful  frescoes  that  decorate  the  walls.  1870  F.  R. 
WILSON  C/t.  Lindisf.  91  This  church  is  represented  in  one 
of  the  famed  frescoes  at  Wallmgton  Hall. 

c.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fresco-paint,  -painting 
-plaster,  -wall. 

1842-5  BROWNING  Waring  i.  vi,  We  are  on  the  brink  Of 
something  great  in  "fresco-paint.  1685  EVELYN  Diary  16 
June,  The  incomparable  *fresco  painting  in  St.  George's 
'  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  I.  213  Let  us  take 


ly  buildings.     1877  . 
a  lofty  room  with  beautiful  old  *fresco  walls  and  ceiling. 

FreSCO  (fre-sk<?),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
paint  in  fresco. 

1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  I.  iii.  202  The  Donation  of  Con- 
stantme,  frescoed  in  the  Vatican.  1893  Pall  Mall  Mag.  II. 
345/2  We  do  not.  .fresco  our  azure  ceifing  with  angels. 

Hence  Frescoed  ///.  a.,  Pre-scoing-  vbl.  sb. 
Also  Fre'scoer.  Fre'scoist,  one  who  paints  in 
fresco. 

1849  RUSKIN  Sei>.  Lamps  i.  §  7.  15  Have  we  no.  .frescoed 
fancies  on  our  roofs?  1859  Sat.  Rev.  VIII.  73/1  Many  a 
mute  inglorious  frescoist  has  only  watted  his  hour.  1882 
Eraser's  Mag.  XXVI.  59  The  frescoed  Parnassus  gradually 
emerges  from  out  of  the  dark  wall.  1882  Harper's  Mag. 
Dec.  46/2  Some  leisurely  prisoner  of  the  frescoer's  trade. 
1885  Ibid.  Mar.  609/1  The  original  frescoing  of  walls  anil 
ceilings,  .was  the  work  of  a.  .soldier. 

I  Fre'scour.  Inoncc-wd.  [ad.  pseudo-L./rw- 
cftra,  It.  frescuraj  n.  of  quality  f.  fresco  FRESH. 
Cf.  FRAISCHEUR.]  Coolness. 

1627  tr.  Bacon's  Life  $  D.  (16511 31  By  Cold,  and  by  a  kinde 
of  Frescour  (as  we  now-a-days  speak). 

t  Frese,  s/>.  Obs.  north,  dial.  Also  fres(se. 
[Of  obscure  origin. 

Stratmann  compares  QS.frtsa  str.  fern.  (MDu.  z>rfse}  Du. 
77Y«),  OHG.  frcisa,  fear,  danger.  The  sense  is  not  inap- 
propriate, but  the  exact  OE.  equivalent  of  these  words  would 
be  frdSt  yielding  *frase  in  northern  ME.] 

In  phr.  nofrese  =  t'  no  doubt '. 

a  1400  Pistttt  of  Susan  (Vernon)  43  To  fonge  flourus  and 


FRESE. 

fruit  boujt  bei  no  fresse.  (-1460  Ttnmtlry  -'/>•.!/.  (Surtees)3o 
So  wold  mo,  no  frese . .  Of  wifes . .  For  the  life  that  thay  leyd. 
Wold  thase  husbandes  wore  dede.  IkU.  29"  Pult  thl  h:lnd 
in  my  syde,  no  fres,  ther  Longeus  put  his  spere. 
+  Prese.  v.  Obs.  rare  -  '.  trans. 
c  ISM  RoH*  Hood  iv.  42  in  Flugel  Lesebnch  :78  Make  glad 
chere  sayd  lytell  Johan  And  frese  our  bowes  of  ewe. 
Prese,  obs.  form  of  FTIEEZE. 
Fresh  (fref),  a.,  adv.  and  rf.1  Forms:  a.  I 
ferso,  3  fersse,  ferohs, south.  uer(i)sse,  4  fersoh(e. 
f}.  3  Ow.  fressh,  3-5  fressfe,  3-6  freche, 
fres(s)oh(e,  4  fraiehe,  freohs,  4-5  freys(s(he, 
freysaohe,  4-6  fres(s)h(e,  4  freisoh,  5  freisshe, 
4-  fresh.  [The  a  forms,  which  are  not  found  later 
than  the  I4th  c.,  represent  OE./ersc  (recorded  only 
in  senses  4  and  5,  opposed  to '  salt  *),  corresponding 
to  Dn.  virsch,  OHG./rw  (MHG.  vriscfi,  mod.Ger. 
frisch ;  used  in  senses  approximately  identical 
with  those  found  in  Eng.),  ON./ersi-r  (Sw./ltrsi, 
Da.  fersk  ;  chiefly  in  physical  senses  ;  the  mod. 
lcx\.  frisk,  Sw.,  Da.  frisk,  are  adopted  from  Ger.) 
:_OTeut.  *frisko-.  As  (he  £  forms  (with  /n--)  do 
not  occur  till  the  1310  c.,it  is  most  likely  that  they 
are  due  to  adoption  of  OF./rfts  masc., /rest Jit  fem. 
(mod.F.  frais,  fratchc),  =  Pr.  fresc,  Sp.,  Pg.,  It. 
fresco,  a  Com.  Rom.  adoption  of  OTeut.  "frisko-. 

The  senses  first  occurring  in  ME.  coincide  substantially 
with  those  in  OF. ;  how  far  they  were  introduced  from  that 
language,  and  how  far  they  descend  from  unrecorded  OE. 
uses,  cannot  be  determined. 

The  ultimate  etymology  of  OTeut.  yrisko-  is  obscure. 
Kluge   compares  OS1.  frcs'infi  fresh  (:-* 'fraiskmo),  Litn. 
freskas  unleavened,  and  Finn,  rii'ska-  unleavened.) 
A.  adj. 
I.  New,  recent. 

1.  New.  novel ;  not  previously  known,  used,  met 
with,  introduced,  etc.  t  Also  absol.  in  advb.  phr.  of, 
on  fresh  =  AFRESH. 

n  1340  KAMI-OLE  Psalter  Cant.  316  New  &  freyss  goddis 
come.  '1489  CAXIOS  Blanchartiyn  xliii.  165  The  battayl 
beganne  of  fresshe  to  be  sore  fyers.  1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  302  b,  Than  thy  payne  began  of  fresshe  to  be 
renewed.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  193  To-morrow  to  fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new.  1639  FULI.KR  Holy  I  Cam  (1647) 

I.  xvi.   25   This   sight   so   inspirited    the   Christians,   that 
coming  in  on  fresh,  they  obtained  a  most  glorious  victorie. 
1748  F.  SMITH  \-'oy.  Disc.  I.  9  The  Fog.  .presenting  continu- 
ally fresh  Objects.  1777  BURKE  Cwr.i  18441 II.  162  That  fresh 
concern  and  anxiety  which  attends  those  who  [etc.].      1798 
MALTHUS  Poful.  (1878)  3  Very  severe  labour  is  requisite  to 
clear  a  fresh  country.     1813  HYRON  Ch.  liar.  in.  Iv.  529  Its 
|  river's]  thousand  turns  disclose  Some  fresher  beauty.    1861 
M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  31  There  are  few  traces  of  fresh 
research  or  new  matter  produced.     1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  I.  I.  384  And  with  fresh  hope  came  on  the  fresh  May- 
day.    1888  Times  12  Nov.  13/3  The  untoward  fate  of  plays 
that  break  fresh  ground. 

b.  In  weaker  sense  :  Additional,  another,  other, 
different,  further. 

11400  MAUNnr:v.(i839)  xxii.  243  Then  thei  maken  fressche 
men  redye.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxvii.  209  Than  suld 
I  haif  a  fresch  feir  to  fang  in  mynn  armes.  1532  MoREC0«/i//. 
Tymlalt  Wks.  675  In  the  conclusion  of  al  that  tale,  h«  knit- 
teth  it  vp  with  a  freshe  lusty  poynt.  1613  PURCH  AS  Ptfffrimag* 
(16141  °44  In  which  way  having  gotten  fresh  lielpe  of  some 
other  streames.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recrcat.  I.  (1677)  16 
The  Hounds  ..  take  fresh  scent,  hunting  another  Chase. 
1709  STEELE  Ttttler  No.  14  F  7  The  Troops  of  the  Allies 
have  fresh  Orders  dispatched  to  them.  1712  ADUISON  Sj>ect. 
No.  452  F  2  Our  Time  lies  heavy  on  pur  Hands  till  the 
Arrival  of  a  fresh  Mail.  1721  BAILEV,  l-'rcsh  Spell,  .a  fresh 
Gang  to  relieve  the  Rowers  in  the  Long-Hoat.  1802  MAR. 
EDGF.WORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xiii.  106  Several  fresh  spec- 
tators were  yet  to  see  the  sight.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2) 

II.  198  Interest  was  seldom  allowed  to  be  turned  into  prin- 
cipal,  except   upon   the   advance   of  fresh   money.       1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  153  One  fresh  concession  ..  was 
easily  obtained  from  the  restored  king.     1896  Law  Times 
C.  408/2  We  must  begin  a  fresh  paragraph. 

2.  Recent;  newly  made,  recently  arrived,  received, 
or  taken  in.     Cf.  ¥r./rais. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cottsc.  5307  Woundes..pat  fressche  sal 
sem  and  alle  bledand.  c  1400  Lanfrnnc's  Cii-iirg.  172  So  bat 
be  wounde  be  freisch  and  not  oold  hurt.  1535  COVERDALF. 
i  Sam.  xxi.  6  The  Shewbredes . .  were  taken  vp  before  the 
Lorde,  that  there  might  be  other  freshbredes  set  therin.  1665 
BOYLE  Occas.  Re/I.  Pref.  (1845)  n,  I  was  fain  . .  to  insert. . 
some  of  a  much  fresher  date.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  «V 
P.  9  This  Morn  by  fresh  Advice  he  was  assured  [etc.].  1704 
SWIFT  T.  Ttib  Apol.,  The  Author  was  then  young,  .and  his 
reading  fresh  in  his  head.  1748  F.  SMITH  \'"oy.  Disc.  1. 146 
Seeing  whether  the  Marks  of  their  Teeth  are  fresh  or  not. 
1845  FORD  Hamttk.  Spain  i.  16  The  ministers  of  Fer- 
dinand VII  could  not  please  him  more  than  by  laying 
before  him  a  fresh  express  or  dispatch.  1860  TYXDALLG/OC. 

I.  xxvii.  204  The  floor  . .  was  covered  with  snow,  and  on  it 
were  the  fresh  footmarks  of  a  little  animal. 

b.  Newly  come  or  taken  from,  out  of. 

1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  i.  3I  Great  yellow  Frogs  also  are 
much  admired,  especially  when  they  come  fresh  out  of  the 
Pond.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables,  Cock  $  Fox  289  The  hue  and 
cry  of  Heaven  pursues  him  at  the  heels,  Fresh  from  the  fact. 
1764  GOUJSM.  Trxu.  3jo  By  forms  unfashioned,  fresh  from 
Nature's  hand.  1816  KEATINGE  Tra->.  (18171  I.  45  A.  .pro- 
duction .  .fresh  from  the  press,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864) 

II.  209  An  heiress  quite  fresh  from  Bengal.     1867  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Conq.  (18761  I.  App.  673  The  narrative  . .  was  fresh 
from  the  lips  of  an  Englishman. 

c.  Law.  Fresh  force  (\V.  fresche  force,  Anglo- 
Lat.  frisca  fortia},  fresh  disseisin :    = '  novel  dis- 
seisin' ;  see  qnots.  and  DISSEISIN  i  b.     Fresh  fine, 


536 

pursuit,  suit :  one  made  or  levied  immediately  or 
within  a  short  prescribed  interval. 

[1292  BRITTON  i.  xix.  S  6  Deforccours  et  purprestours  par 
fresche  force.)  1419  Liter  Alhis  (Rolls)  I.  173  Item,  de 
assisis  Nova:  Disseisins,  vocatis  '  Fresshforce '.  IS38 
FITZHERB.  Just.  Peas  132  b,  Upon  any  out  cne,  hllte  or 
frcshesuit  for  any  felonye.  a  i6>6  BACON  Max.  ft  Uses 
Com.  La-.u  \  1636)  64  But  if  he  [the  owner]  make  fresh  pursuit 
he  may  take  his  Roods  from  the  thiefe.  1641  Tfrma  ae  la 
Ley  169  An  Assise  or  Bil  of  fresh  force  brought  within  4" 
daies  after  the  force  committed,  or  title  to  him  accrued. 
tHii.  171  Fresh  suit.  1670  BLOKNT  Ltr^  Diet.,  Fresh  D,s- 
seisin  [see  DISSEISIN  i  h).  1721  BAILEY,  Fresh  suit.  1848 
WHARTON  Lam  I-fx.,  I'resh-fine,  a  fine  which  has  been 
levied  within  a  year. 


tion, 

cated, 

teristic  of  a  freshman 

IS95  SIIAKS.  John  in.  iv.  145  How  green  you  are,  and  fresh 
in  this  old  world.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalin-  II.  184 
Between  two  Armies  both  made  up  of  fresh  Men,  that  have 
never  seen  any  Service.  1724  R.  FALCONER  I'oy.  (1769)  n 
Reserv'd  by  the  old  Sailors  . .  must  not  lie  touch  d  by  the 
fresh  Men,  as  they  call  'em.  1815  E.  S  BARRETT  Heroine 


about  in  academic  costume  with  a  stick  in  his  hand.    1856 
KANE  Ant.  Expl.  I.  xix.  237  He  was  a  perfectly  fresh  man, 
not  having  yet  undertaken  a  journey. 
II.  Having  the  signs  of  newness. 

4.  Of  perishable  articles  of  food,  etc.  :  New,  in 
contradistinction  to  being  artificially  preserved  ; 
(of  meat)  not  salted,  pickled,  or  smoked ;  (of 
butter)  without  salt;  (of  fruits,  etc.)  not  dried  or 
preserved  in  sugar  or  the  like. 

n.  901-9  Charter  of  Eadward  in  Cod.  Difl.  V.  164  Tu 
rieSeru  oSer  sealt  oSer  fersc. 

ft.  1388  WYCLIF  Num.  vi.  3  Thei  schulen  not  ete  freisch 
grapis  and  drie  [urns  recetites  siccasve\  c  1400  Lati/ranc's 
Cirurg.  347  Adefis  ford  antiqui  sint  sale  id  fst  freisch 
swynys  grese  molten,  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  630 
Fresche  lamprey  bake  bus  it  must  be  dight.  c  1483  CAXTON 
l-'ncat.  5  Flesh  of  bueff  saltede  shall  be  good  with  the 
mustarde.  The  fressh  with  gharlyk.  Ibid.  6  Fressh  hering .. 


luncket,  called  in  most  places  a  Fresh-Cheese.  1648  GAGE 
West  Ind.  xix.  143  They  will  buy.,  a  Riall  worth  of  fresh 
meat  to  eat  on  the  Lords  day.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Ccorg. 
iv.  365  And  seek  fresh  Forrage  to  sustain  their  Lives.  1811 
A.  T.  THOMSON  LmiJ.  Disp.  (1818)  606  If  in  the  dry  state, 
by  pulverization,  or,  if  fresh,  by  slicing.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
F.ng.  I.  314  During  several  months,  even  the  gentry  tasted 
scarcely  any  fresh  animal  food.  1864  MKS.  CARLYLE.tr/r'.III. 
234  Three  pounds  of  fresh  butter  at  twenty  pence  a  pound. 

al'sol.  c  1330  A  rtli.  f,  Mfrl.  7290  Made  hem  at  aise  with 
fresche  and  sell. 

Hb.  ;Seequot.1  Ohs.  rare-'.  (Perh.  some  error.) 

1530  PAI.SGR.  313/1  Fresshe  or  lussyouse  as  meate  that  is 
nat  well  seasoned,  or  hath  an  unplesante  swetnes^e  in  it, 
fade. 

5.  Of  water:  Not  salt  or  bitter  ;  fit  for  drinking. 
t  Also  of  a  marsh :  Containing  fresh  as  opposed 
to  salt  water  ;  watered  by  a  river  (obs.}. 

[A  Com.  Teut.  sense :  prob.  an  extension  of  the  notion 
'  without  salt '  as  applied  to  meat  (sense  4).] 

a.  <-893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  n.  iv.  S  6  [Eufrates]  is  msest 
eallra  ferscra  wsetera.  1:1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  3i6/597  Pe 
sonne  . .  makez  be  wateres  brebi  up-rl^t  . .  Bobe  pe  sees  an 
ferchse  wateres. 

0.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xiti.  xxii.  (1495)  455 
For  cause  of . .  fresshe  waters  that  come  therto  the  see  . .  is 
more  fresshe.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  39  Of 
fysschyng  of  freschwatyr  &  of  salt  watyr,  J»e  tythe  ow;te  to 
be  payed,  a  1450  St.  Cnihbert  (Surteesi  2224  A  fresche 
well  was  |n;r  besyde.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Ncive  Ind.  (Arb.) 
26  In  this  deserte  are.  .founde  bytter  waters  :  but  more  often 
fresshe  and  sweete  waters.  1576  Act  18  Eliz.  c.  10  §  10  No 
Acre  of  fresh  Marsh,  .[shall]  be  taxed  above  the  Rate  of  a 
Penny . .  nor  of  every  ten  Acres  of  salt  Marsh  above  the  Rate 
of  a  Penny.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castaiiheda's  Cong.  E. 
hid.  vii.  19  Our  men  quietly  landed  and  tooke  in  fresh  water. 
1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  A.  in.  iv.  419  Tempests  are  kir.de,  and 
salt  waues  fresh  in  loue.  1670  D.  DENTON  Desir.  N.  York 
11845'  J9  These  woods  also  every  mile.. or  half-mile  are 
furnished  with  fresh  ponds,  brooks,  or  rivers,  a  1691  BOYLE 
Hist.  Air  (1692)  154  He  always  found  the  ice  fresh  that 
floated  upon  the  sea- water.  1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  I.  iii.  34 
Sometimes  we  find  them  in  salt  Water,  sometimes  in  fresh. 
1708  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4489/3,  119  Acres  offresh  Marsh- Lands, 
1775  ROMANS  Hist.  Florida  267  Another  river  . .  is  very 
rich  in  fresh  marsh.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Cheat.  II.  235 
Throwing  into  large  quantities  of  pure  fresh  water  a  few 
drops  of  volatile  oil.  1878  HUXLEY  Physioer.  73  The  great 
stream  of  fresh  water  which  flows  over  Teddington  Weir. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  such  water.      fOf  fish 
=  FRESHWATER  a. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  i  Engelond  ys  ful  ynow..Of  salt 
fysch  and  eche  fresch,  and  fayre  ryueres  per  to.  1467  in 
Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  396  Fresshe  fysshe  as  Tenches.  1588 
SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  HI.  i.  128  Till  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  from 
that  cleerenes,  And  made  a  brine  pit  with  our  bitter  teares. 
1608-11  Bp.  HALL  Medit.  <y  Vvws  i.  §  8,  I  have  oft  won- 
dred  howe  fishes  can  retaine  their  fresh  taste,  and  yet  live 
in  salt  waters.  1881  J.  PAYN  Hum.  Stories  294  The  profes- 
sional fisherman,  .whether  he  be  salt  or  fresh. 

6.  Untainted,  pure ;    hence,  possessed  of  active 
properties ;  invigorating,  refreshing.     Said  esf.  of 
air  and  water. 

c  1340  Cursnr  M.  11705  (Trin.)  A  welle  out  braste  wi|> 
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strcmes  clere  freishe  &  coUle.  1390  GO\VER  Conf.  III.  16 
There  sprang  a  welle  fre^h  and  clere.  14. .  Tundale's  t'is. 
1071  Sum  of  horn  thei  mndyn  ne^che  As  is  the  water  that  is 
fresche.  1535  COVERDAI.F.  Ps.  xxii.  i  He..ledeth  me  to  a 
>  fresh  water.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  iii.  45  The  fresh  Streames 
ran  by  her,  and  murmur'd  her  moanes.  1611  — Cymb,  v. 
1  iii,  71  [Death]  hide1;  him  in  fresh  Cups,  soft  Beds,  Sweet 
;  words.  1648  GAGI-:  ll'est  /nef,  xvii.  117  A  fruit  named 
Xocotte.  .it  is  fresh  and  cooling.  1667  MILTON*  P.  L.  i.  771 
They  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers  Flie  to  and  fro.  16931 
RAY  Dissol.  World  fa  The  inferiour  Air. .in  the  Night  so 
very  fresh  and  cold.  1749  BERKELEY  Word  to  Wise  Wks. 
III.  440  It  takes  the  peasant  from  his  smoky  cabin  into  the 
fresh  air.  i8a8  SCOTT  F,  A/,  I'ertk  xxxii,  The  desire  of 
fresh  air.. had  r.irried  her  into  the  ..garden.  1855  BAIN 
Senses  A-  Int.  n.  ii.  §7  Fresh  odours. .that  have  an  action 
akin  to  pure  air. 

fb.  Cool;  see  COOL  a.  i  and  id.  Cf.  Fr./rais, 
In  Romanic  langs.  a  very  prominent  sense  ;  rare  in  Eng. 
11400  MAUNDRV.   11839)  lv-  29  Thei  ..  sylten  there  tin 
dyches].  .for  thei  may  ben  the  more  fressche.   1412-90  LYDG. 
Chron.  Troy  n.  xi,  Fresche  alures  with  lusty  hye  pynacles. 
1580  FRAMPTON  Dial.  Yron'fy  Stfele  150  The  Porcne  of  the 
dore  is  verye  freshe.     1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  I.  v.  108  Here  is 
constantly  a  fresh  Sea  breeze  all  Day,  and  cooling  refresh- 
ing winds  in  the  Night. 

7.  Retaining  its  original  qualities;  not  deterio- 
rated or  changed  by  lapse  of  time ;  not  stale,  musty, 
or  vapid,     f  Formerly  often  reduplicated  fresh  and 

fresh  (cf.  '  hot  and  hot '). 

(-1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  36  pe  blode  was  bo^e 
warme  &  fresh,  J>at  of  |?e  schankes  lete.  c  1400  Lanfranc's 
Cirurg.  352  An  oynement  . .  al  freisch  leie  it  berto,  for  be 
more  freisch  bat  it  is  be  bettir  it  is.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  III.  351  Tua  bostis  of  gude  wyne,  Haith  stark  and 
freche.  1535  COVERDALK  Fs.  xci[i].  10  My  home,  .shal  be 
anoynted  with  fresh  oyle.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Hcrcshach*s 
Hmb.  iv.  (1^86)  158  b,  See  that  their  nestes  bee  very  cleane, 
and  kept  still  with  freshe  cleane  strawe.  1633  J.  HAYWARD 
tr.  Bi&fidi's  Erontena  128  Having  restored  me  with  fresh 
egg*5-  l*99  DAMPIER  Voy.  1 1.  in.  55  The  other  Fish  we 
took  as  we  had  occasion  fresh  and  fresh.  1805  DIBDIN  in 
Naval  C /iron.  XIII.  393  Burton  ale — fresh  or  stale.  1813 
LAMB  Klia,  Distant  Correspond fitts*  As  fresh  as  if  it  came 
in  ice.  1850  LYKI.L  ind  Visit  U.S.  xxx.  181  Roots  of  trees 
and  wood  in  a  fresher  state  than  I  ever  saw  them  in  any 
tertiary  formation.  1859  G.  WILSON  Gateivays  Knowt. 
(ed.  3)  71  The  . .  Mammoth  remains  fresh  as  on  the  day  of 
its  death. 
b.  transf.  of  immaterial  things. 

14. .  Pol.  Rel.  %  L.  Poems  (1866)  233  Trewloue  is  fress  & 
euere  neu.  1711  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  452  F  5  By  this  means 
my  Readers  will  have  their  News  fresh  and  fresh.  1758 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  14  F  6  To  be  able  to  tell  the  freshest 
news.  iSoa  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  I.  6/1  It  is  only  by  the 
fresh  feelings  of  the  heart  that  mankind  can  be  very  power- 
fully affected.  1855  KINGSLRY  Wfstw,  Ho !  (1861)  350  The 
genial  smile  of  English  mirth  fresh  on  every  lip. 

8.  Not  faded  or  worn  ;  unfading,  unobliterated. 
Said  both  of  material  and  immaterial  things. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  in.  66  They  [i.e.  the  names]  were 
;  As  fresshe  as  men  had  writen  hem  there  the  selve  day  right. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  303  notet  Wee  might  still  have 
i  them,  by  continual  view  of  their  pictures,  in  freshe  remem- 
brance. 1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  i.  68  Our  garments  are  now  as 
,  fresh  as  when  we  put  them  on.  1611  BIBLE  Job  xxix.  20 
My  glory  was  fresh  in  mee.  i6«6  BACON  Syh'ti  §  365  These 
Roses  will  retaine.  .their  Colour  fresh  for  a  yeare  at  least. 
1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  in.lxxvi.326  By  such  memorials 
the  memory  of  Gods  mercies  is  kept  fresh.  1641  J.  JACK- 
SON True  Evang.  T.  i.  69  These  antipathies  . .  do  still  re- 
maine.  .as  fresh,  as  if  Adam  had  but  falne  yesterday.  1711 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4867/4  The  Small  Pox  fresh  upon  him. 
173*  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vi.  §  27  Men  . .  who  lived,  .when 
the  memory  of  things  was  fresh.  1837  DISRAELI  Vtnetia 
ii.  i,  An  incident  . .  as  fresh  in  her  memory  as  if  it  had 
occurred  yesterday.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  447 
Samuel  Pepys,  whose  library  and  diary  have  kept  his  name 
fresh  to  our  time. 

9.  Not  sullied  or  tarnished ;  bright  and  pure  in 
colour ;  blooming,  gay. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  92  Upon  the  fresshe  daysy 

to  beholde.    £1386—  KntSs  T.  260  The  fresshe  beautee 

sleeth  me  sodeynly  Of  hir  that  rometh  in  the  yonder  place. 

c  1400  Dustr.  Troy  997  lason  . .  hade  fongit  ^e  flese  &  be 

fresshe  gold.     1500  *>  DUNBAR  Thistle  <$•  Rose  55  To  luke 

vpone  his  [the  sun's]  fresche  and  blisfull  face.    1516  Pilgr. 

Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  74  Flourysshe  the  forenoone  neuer 

l    so  fresshe,  at  the  last  commeth  the  euentyde.      1551  T. 

WILSON  Logike  (1580)  3  Rhetorike  ..  setteth  forth  those 

matters  with  freshe  colours.     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  1041 

Flours  were  the  Couch.  .Earths  freshest,  softest  lap.     1749 

F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  II.  28  The  Green  of  the  Pine  . .  now 

looked  fresh  and  pleasant.    1797  M.  BAILLIE  Morb.  Anat. 

i    (1807)  37    He  never  had   a  fresh  complexion,  but   it  was 

'    always  dark.      xSoi    SOUTHEY    Thalaoa  in.   xxxvii,    Her 

I    cheek  Lost  its  fresh  and  lively  hue.    1860  TYNDALL  Glac. 

i.  xxv.  177  Scarcely  less  exquisite  than  the  freshest  bloom 

of  the  Alpine  rose. 

b.  Of  personal  appearance  :  Blooming,  looking 
healthy  or  youthful.  Often  fresh  and  fair ;  also 
in  proverbial  phrases/mA  as  paint,  as  a  rose,  etc. 
£1385  CHAUCER  /..  G.  W.  1191  Dido,  An  huntyng  wolde 
this  lusti  fresche  queene.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEntt's  vm.  x.  29 
Venus,  the  fresche  Goddes  . .  can  draw  nere.  1585  ABP. 
SANDYS  Semi.  xv.  267  The  freshest  Gospeller  in  appear- 
ance, in  experience  is  found  not  to  be  the  soundest.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tarn.  Skr.  iv.  v.  29  Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher 
Gentlewoman.  1635  J.  HAYWAKD  tr.  BiondCs  Banish'd 
Virg.  94  A  widow  fresh  and  faire.  1800-24  CAMPBELL 
Poems,  Ritter  Bonn  iv,  Twas  the  Abbot  of  St.  James's 
monks,  A  fresh  and  fair  old  man.  1815  E.  S.  BARRETT 
Heroine  III.  81  Forth  they  walked  . .  as  fresh  as  an  oyster. 
Ibid.  III.  155  As  fresh  as  a  daisy.  1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT 
Makers  Flor.  vi.  172  The  fresh  country  ladies  had  to  be 
warned  against  spoiling  their  natural  roses  with  paint.  1881 
Dr.  Gfuist  217  Though  nearly  seventy  years  of  asje,  he  is 
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still  hale  and  'fresh  as  paint'.  1885  RUSSEU.  in  ffarfrr's 
.t/,n;.  Apr.  76^'^  [They]  se<-  him  emerge  from  his  carriage, 
after  a  l'»ng  journey,  '  frt'xh  as  a  rose  '. 

fc.  Gaily  attired,  finely  dressed,  Ofa. 

c  1440  (.jt'iirrvdi's  20  (7  Ther  coursers  trappid  in  the  fressest 
wise.  t\&*  Pasttm  Lett,  No.  437  II.  86  Perys  of  Legh 
come  to  Lynne  opon  Cristynmesse  Kven  in  the  fresshest  wise. 
1483  CANTON  G.  de  la  7<>«rCHj,  To  array  and  make  me 
fresshe  for  (hem.  1530  PALSGR.  623/2  My  maystresse  maketh 
her  frfishe,  I  wene  she  go  out  to  some  feest  to  daye.  a  1533 
|,n.  KLKNKKS  HUGH  Ixviii.  235  They  rose  £  apparelled  them 
in  fresshe  arraye.  1577-87  HOUNSHFD  Chron.  III.  807/2 
With  manie  a  fresh  gentleman  riding  before  them. 

1O.  Not  exhausted  or  fatigued;  full  of  vigour 
and  energy;  brisk,  vigorous,  active.  *f  Of  a  coun- 
try :  Of  unexhausted  fertility. 

a.  1257  R.  GLOUC.  (1724^  397  An  hondred  kny;tes,  pur 
fersse  &  sound,  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3633  A  fersche  ost 
hem  to  help  hast  iii  J>er  come. 

ft.  c  taos  LAV.  9418  To  heo  eoden  alle  afoten  :  &  swiSe 
frei.-he  weoren.  13..  A".  A  Us.  2405  He  hadde  y-hud  „  xx. 
thousand,  That  scholden  come,  on  fresche  steden.  c  1330  K. 
llnrxNF  Chron.  (1810)  103  pe  kyng  a  sekneshent,  |>edede  him 
ink  alle  fresse.  c  1400  M-giay**  1528  Oure  liritons  bokle  that 
fresche  come  in  Thoghte  that  [etc.].  <  1450  Merlin  108 
K.) -use  Aguysas.  .afreissheyonge  knyght,  and  with  hym  vC 
kny.^htes.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccxxxix.  532  They 
were  nat  strong  ynough  to  abyde  them  that  were  fresshmen, 
for  theymselfe  were  sore  traueyled.  1538  STARKEV  England 
i.  i.  26  The  mornyng,  when  our  wyttys  be  most  redy  and 
fresch.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  21  He 
mounted  first  on  the  one  fresh  horse,  and  afterwards  upon 
the  other,  posting  on.  1648  GAGE  litest  Ind.  xiii.  74  This 
Country  is  very  fresh  and  plentifull.  1843  JAMES  -Forest 
Days  v,  Take  with  you  three  of  your  fellows  whose  horses 
are  the  freshest.  1863  Miss  BRADDON  J.  Marcknwnt  II, 
i.  3,  I  never  felt  fresher  in  my  life.  1882  Daily  Tel.  3  Jan., 
Ignition  is  probably  the  freshest  of  al!  the  veterans. 

absol.     1594  DANIEL  Compl.  Rosamond  en,  Or  whilst  we 
spend  the  freshest  of  our  time,  The  sweet  of  youth  in  plot- 
ting In  the  ayre ;  Alas  how  oft  we  fall,  hoping  to  clime, 
t  b.  Recruited,  refreshed,  rested.   Obs. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnts  of  Ayinon  vii.  162  Whan  the'i  shall 
lie  fresshe,  thenne  shall  ye  mow  make  werre.  1700  DRYDEN 
Theod.  «y  Honoria  187  Nor  lies  she  long,  but . .  Springs  up 
to  life,  and  fresh  to  second  pain  Is  saved  to-day,  to-morrow 
to  be  slain. 

fll.  Ready,  eager.     Const,  to,  also  to  with  inf. 

c  1200  ORMIN  6348  A}}  himm  birrjj  beon  fressh  Jjaerto  [i.  e. 
to  worship  God].  <r  1340  Cursor  M.  18060  iFairf.),  Was 
nevir  ern  so  fresh  to  flight.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1254 
Enmys  thre  . .  {>at,  to  assayle  us  here,  er  ay  freshe.  1613 
SHAKS.  Hen.  I'll/,  1. 1.  3  Euer  since  a  fresh  Admirer  of  what 
I  saw  there. 

fb.  Ready  to  eat  or  drink;  having  an  appetite 
or  inclination.     A\so,fres/i  and  fasting.  Obs. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  840  Drinking  a  filthy 
liquor,  whereto  they  said  Tobacco  made  them  fresh.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P,  92  They  will  fresh  and  fasting, 
besprinkle  themselves  with  the  Stale  of  a  Cow. 

12.  Of  the  wind :    Having   considerable   force, 
strong ;   f  formerly,    springing    up    again    (0A?.). 
Hence,  of  the  'way*  of  a  ship:   Speedy,  steady. 
Also  qnasi*a<&.  in  to  blow  fresh.     Cf.  Fr.frais. 

01533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixi.  213  They  ..  lyft  vp  theyr 
saylles  &  so  had  a  good  freshe  wynde.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD 
tr.  Castankeda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  xxvi.  66  Uppon  a  sodayne 
there  came  a  fresh  gale  of  Winde.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Sea- 
mans  Gram,  x.  46  A  fresh  Gale  is  that  doth  ..  presently 
blow  after  a  calme.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  322  It  is  a 
long  time  ere  a  ship  can  bee  put  upon  the  stayes  when  shee 
has  her  freshest  way.  1686  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2181/4  The 
Wind  blowing  very  fresh  . .  forced  into  the  Downs  a  Dutch 
Man  of  War.  17151  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  x,  Not  making  such 
fresh  Way  as  I  did  before.  1766  BRICE  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LVI.  226  The  velocity  of  the  wind  on  May  the  6th,  when  it 
blew  a  fresh  gale.  1805  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846) 
VII.  77  If  it  comes  on  to  blow  fresh  I  shall  make  the  signal 
for  Boats  to  repair  on  board.  1878  JEVONS  Prim.  Pol. 
Econ.  29  The  miller  grinds  corn  when  the  breeze  is  fresh. 

13.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  drink,  in  two  oppo- 
site senses  :    a.  Sober.     Now  only  Sc.    b.  Exhi- 
larated by  drink  ;  partially  intoxicated  ;  (  half  seas 
over '. 

a.  ^1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  1226  He  was  freche,  he  was 
nought  dronke.     1628  W.  YONGE  Diary  113  The  Lord  Den- 
bigh scarce  fresh  any  day  after  the  morning.     1822  SCOTT 
Pirate  xxiv,  '  Our  great  udaller  is  weel  eneugh  when  he  is 
fresh.1 

b.  i8ia  Sporting  Mag.  XL.   174  On  his  return  home, 
rather  fresh.     1829  MARRVAT  F.  Mildntay  xiii,  I  could  get 
'  fresh  '.  .when  in  good  company.     1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley 
iii.  31  For  my  notion  was,  they  were  all  fresh. 

14.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Of  the  weather:  a.  Open, 
not  frosty,     b.  Wet. 

1782  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Observ.  Sc.  Dial.  49  Fresh  weather. 
Open  weather.  1790  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.  v., 
How's  t'  weather  to-day f  Why  fresh;  i.e.  it  rains.  1795 
Statist.  Ace.  Scot.,  Sterlings.  XV.  319  note,  Our  winters., 
have  been  open  and  fresh,  as  it  is  termed.  1827  Sporting 
Mag.  XX.  363  What  is  called  in  Durham  '  fresh  weather ', 
alias  rain.  1880  Daily  News  29  Dec.  2/1  There  were  indi- 
cations of  fresh  weather.  .The  fresh  became  less  marked. 

15.  Comb.,    as  fresh-looking,   Afresh-new  adjs. 
Chiefly    parasynthetic,    as   fresh-coloured,    -com- 
plexiontd,  -faced,  -hearted,  (- heart fdness)t  -leaved, 
f  looked,  ^-suited,  -/z>/r//<;Wadjs.    Similarly  fresh- 
butfon,  -skin  vbs.,  frtsb-tfooring- \b\.  sb. 

1771  FOOTE  Maid  of  B.  \.  Wks.  1799  II.  213  To  turn  the 
lace,  and  *fresh-button  the  suit.  x6o8-n  BP.  HALL  Medit. 
ff  \~owes  \,  §  24  *Fresh  coloured  wares,  if  they  bee  often 
opened,  leese  their  brightnesse.  1848  DICKENS  Dowbty 
xxxi,  With  a  fresh -coloured  face.  1686  Lond.  Gaz.  2156/4 
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A  Girl  of  about  n  years  of  Age., light  brown  hair,  and  ! 
*fresh  Complectioned.  1892  E.  KKFVKS  Iloii/r-.carit  Hounti 
117  A  . .  fresh-mmplexioned,  quiet,  fair  m:in.  1824  Miss 
MITFORD  r///W(,'v  Ser.  11.  (1863)  250  By  dint  of  whitenin.tr. 
sash-windowing  and  *fresh-dooring,  ihe  old  ample  furin- 
house  has  become  a  very  genteel-looking  residence.  i86z 
H.  MARRYAT  \'c,ir  hi  Sufaftt  II.  354  'Fresh-faced  girls  sit 
knitting  by  their  myrtles.  1837  HAWTHORNE  Twice-h'lt!  T. 
(1851)  II.  viii.  123  But  I  cried  the  "fresh-hearted  New  Year. 
1870  Illnstr.  [.end.  ,Vt*X's  29  Oct.  438  The  'fresh-heartedness, 
generosity,  and  heroism  which  seagoing  has  a  manifest 
aptitude  to  nourish.  1657  COKAINK  Obstinate  Lady  i.  i. 
That  dost.. in  "fresh-leaved  woods  delight!  1714  Lonil. 
Gaz.  No.  5249/4  One  William  Williams,  a  'fresh  look'd  Boy. 
1848  H.  ROGERS  Ka.  (1860)  III.  314  The  "fresh-looking 
masonry  of  yesterday.  1608  SHAKS.  f'er.  in.  i.  41  This 
*fresh-new  sea-farer.  1836  E.  HOWARD  A'.  AVf/i-rxxii,  I  had 
•fresh  skinned  myself.  1638  FORD  Fancies  i.  iii,  Enter 
Livio,  *fresh  suited,  it  1743  SAVAGE  Lady  Tyrconnel  43 
Tresh-tinctur'd  like  a  summer-evening  sky. 
B.  adv. 

1.  In  a  fresh  manner,  freshly  (see  senses  of  the 
adj.) ;     newly ;     f  clearly ;     f  eagerly ;     f  gaily  ; 
•)•  strongly,     f  Also  Lam,  immediately. 

(71386  CHAUCFR  A'w/.V  T.  190  Y-cIothed  was  she  fresh,  for 
to  devyse.  £'1420  Antitrs  of  Artli.  iv,  Fresche  thay  folo 
the  fare,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vm.  1423  With  the  small 
pype,  for  it  most  fresche  will  call.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems 
Ixxxvii.  26  New  of  thi  knop,  at  morrow  fresche  atyrit.  1523 
SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel  39  A  pavylyon.  .garnysshed  fresshe 
after  my  fantasy.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  I'/,  III.  ii.  188  The 
Heyfer  dead,  and  bleeding  fresh.  1622  Crt.  ,1-  Times  7as.  I 
(1849)  II.  336  Speak  fresh  that  way.  a  1626  BACON  Max. 
q  Uses  Com.  Lain  (1636)  64  If  fresh  after  the  goods  were 
stolne,  the  true  owner  maketh  pursuit.  1676  LADY  CHAWORTH 
in  I2/A  Rc/>.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  29  There  is  4 
pound  of  [comfits]  and  made  fresh  for  you  of  the  purest 
sugar.  1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  i.  r45  When  the  earth 
was  fresh  broken,  ^ogli. Faucet's  Voy.  ^Ethiopia  11  Thick 
Beer,  .being  bad  to  keep,  they  are  forc'd  to  make  it  Fresh, 
almost  every  Hour.  1737  WHISTON  Josephus'  Hist.  \.  xiv. 

gon 

Pla  . 

H.  ii,  Mrs.  Can.  She  has  a  charming  fresh  colour.    Lady  T. 

Yes,  when  it  is  fresh  put  on. 

2.  Comb,   chiefly  with  pres.  and  fa.  pples.,   as 
fresh-armed,  -baked,  -bleeding,  -blooming,  -bloving, 

-blmun,  -boiled,  -born,  -breaking,  -caught,  -coined, 
-comer,  -cropt,  -drawn,  -fallen,  -forged,  -killed, 
-made,  -quilled,  -rankling,  -rubbed,  -slaughtered, 
-thrashed,  -thrmvn,  -turned,-watered\  fresh-run  a., 
(a  fish,  esp.  a  salmon)  that  has  lately  ran  np  from 
the  sea. 


bleeding  with  the  dart.  1735  SOMERVILI.E  Chase  II.  no  In 
each  smiling  Countenance  appears  *  Fresh-blooming  Health. 
1671  MILTON  Samson  10  The  breath  of  Heav'n*fresh-blo\ving, 
pure  and  sweet.  1632  —  L 'Allegro  22  *Fresh-blown  roses 
washed  in  dew.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  (1863)  243  Look- 
ing as  red  and  hot  as  a  *f.  esh-boited  lobster.  1708  J.  PHILIPS 
Cyder  Ii.  438  Can  they  refuse  to  usher  in  The  "fresh-horn 
Year  with  loud  Acclaim.  1817  BYRON  Manfred  \.  ii,  And 
thou,  *fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Mountains,  Why 
are  ye  beautiful  ?  1832  MRS.  STOWF.  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xx, 
I  thought  I  would  make  you  a  present  of  a  "fresh-caught 
specimen.  1785  CRABBE  Neivspaper  82  The  *fresh-coin'd 
lie.  1890  Spectator  4  Oct.,  *Fresh-comers  from  England 
and  elsewhere.  1777  POTTER  ASschylns'  Supplicants  90 
Why. .  fly  you  to  these  Gods  for  refuge,  Holding  these  "fresh- 
cropt  branches  crown'd  with  wreaths?  1872  LEVER  Ld. 
Kilgobbin  Iv,  A  »fresh-drawn  cork.  1885  Fertn.  Rev.  i  Feb. 
170  No  doubt  the  thawing  of  Afresh-fallen  snow  is  not 
pleasant.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  171  With- 
out loss  of  time,  *fresh-forged  anathemas  are  come.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  tf'oy.  E.  Ind.  238  The  Gutts  of  their  Cattle 


Daily  News  2  Apr.  8  '5  It  had  a  'fresh-rubbed  sore  under 
the  collar.  1863  KINCSLEY  Water  Bab.  83  As  clean  as  a 
*fresh-run  salmon.  1718  POPE  ///Wxvi.  198  Some  tall  stag, 
•fresh-slaughter'd  in  the  wood.  1883  Coole  Weekly  Times 
7  Sept.  2/6  Very  little  «fresh-thrashed  wheat  has  been 
marketed  during  the  past  week.  1821  KEATS  Isabella  xlvi, 
She  gazed  into  the  "fresh-thrown  mould.  1777  WARTON 
First  of  April  29  The  "fresh-turn'd  soil.  1535  COVERDALF. 
Isa.  Iviii.  ii  Thou  shall  be  like  a  *freshwatred  garden. 
1744  AKENSIDE  Pleas,  linag.  ii.  365  That  . .  verdant  lawn, 
Fresh-water'd  from  the  mountains. 

C.  j*.i 

1.  [The  adj.  used  absol.  passing  into  a  sb.]    The 
fresh  part  or  period  (of  a  day,  year,  etc.). 

1715  JANE  BARKER  Exilius  II.  22  They  went  to  divert 
themselves  in  a  cool  Walk,  during  the  fresh  of  the  Morning. 
a  1734  NORTH  Lives  I.  192  And  for  that  work  he  took  the 
fresh  of  the  morning.  1883  HOLME  LEE  Loving  tf  Serving 
I.  xv.  288  In  the  fresh  of  the  morning  it  is  the  greatest  de- 
light. 1889  LOWELL  Lett.  (18941  II.  381  The  robins.. keep 
on  pretending  it  is  the  fresh  of  the  year. 

2.  A  nish  of  water  or  increase  of  the  stream  in 
a  river ;  a  freshet,  flood.  Also,  a  flood  of  fresh  water 
flowing  into  the  sea  ;  esp.  an  ebb  tide,  whose  force 
is  increased  by  heavy  rains.     Frecj.  in  //. 

1538  LELAND  /tin.  III.  136  Lichet  Village  and  an  Arme 
out  of  Pole  Water  beting  with  a  Htle  fresch.  c  1682  J. 
COLLINS  Making  Salt  in  Eng.  10  Sometimes  there  are  great 
freshes  in  the  River  of  Tyne.  1698  FHVER  Ace.  E.  India 
ff  P.  25  We  met  with  the  Freshes  off  the  Shore  caused  by 
the  Upland  Rains.  1749  F.  SMITH  I'oy.  Disc.  II.  3r  And 
the  Freshes  or  Landwaters,  the  Snow  being  mostly  dis. 
solved,  very  much  abated.  1764  /'////.  Trans.  LIV.  83  The 


FRESHEN. 

officers  observed  the  king's  boat  to  float  suddenly,  which 
they  attributed  to  a  great  fresh.  1787  M.  Cni.i:i!  in  A/A'. 
Jrnls.  <V  Con:  (1888)  II.  401  The  high  freshes.. will  lK-ar 
a  vessel  of  any  burden,  .out  to  sea.  1848  S.  W.  WILLIAMS 
Middle  Ktogttffm  I.  i.  18  The  banks  are  not  so  low  as  to  br 
injured  or  overflown  to  any  great  extent  by  the  freshes. 
b.  A  sudden  increase  (of  wind)  ;  a  gust,  squall. 
1719  DF.  FOE  Crusor  I.  iii,  If  I  should  be  taken  with  a 
fresh  of  wind.  1823  SCORF.SBY  U'hale  Fishery  23  In  the 
afternoon  we  had  a  fresh  of  wind. 

3.  A  pool,  spring  or  stream  of  fresh  water. 

1571  HANMF.R  Chron.  Ircl.  (1633)63  A  small  fresher  brook 
that  falleth  into  the  Nure.  1610  SHAKS.  T<'}>ip.  III.  ii.  75 
He  shall  drinke  naught  but  brine,  for  Tie  not  shew  him 
Where  the  quicke  Freshes  are.  1612  CAPT.  SMITH  Map 
Virginia  13  It  groweth  like  a  llagge  in  low  muddy  freshes. 
1791  COWPER  Iliad  II.  952  Brouzed  On  celery  wild,  from 
watery  freshes  gleaned  [eAeoflpeTrroi'  T«  ffeAii'or].  1817  KEATS 
Lett.  Wks.  1889  III.  53,  I  see  Carisbrooke  Castle  from  my 
window,  and  have  found  several  delightful  wood-alleys,, 
and  quiet  freshes. 

4.  A  freshwater  stream  running  out  into  a  tide- 
way ;  the  part  of  a  tidal  river  next  above  the  snlt 
water ;  also,  the  land  or  lands  adjoining  this  part. 
Freq.  in  pi.     Now  U.  S. 

1634  Relat.  Ld.  Baltimore's  Plantat.  (1865)  12  It  runs  vp 
to  the  North  about  20  miles  before  it  comes  to  the  fresh.  1658 
R.  FRANCK  North.  Klein.  (1694)  173  Here  the  Salmon 
relinquish  the  Salts  because  by  the  Porposses  pursued  up 
the  Freshes.  1683  W.  PENN  Wks.  (1782)  IV.  313  The  Swedes 
[inhabit]  the  freshes  of  the  river  Delaware.  —  Let.  to 
North  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  1.412  We  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from  the  main  sea,  and  forty  miles  up  the 
freshes.  1686  Laius  of  Maryland  (1765)  ii,  At  Pile's  t  resh, 
on  both  Sides  of  the  said  Fresh.  1689  BANISTER  Virginia 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  668,  I  have  sent  you  what  Muscles 
our  Freshes  afford.  1693  J.  CLAYTON  Ace.  Virginia  in 
Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  III.  297  In  the  Freshes  they  more  rarely 
are  troubled  with  the  Seasonings.  1705  BEVERLEY_  Hist. 
Virginia  II.  ii.  6  By  running  up  into  the  Freshes  with  the 
Ship . .  during  the  Five  or  Six  Weeks,  that  the  Worm  is  thus 
above  Water.  Ibid.  iii.  n  Mawborn  Hills  in  the  Freshes 
of  James  River.  1708  OLDMIXON  Brit.  Empire  Amer.  I. 
151  This  part  of  the  Delaware  is  call'd  the  Freshes.  1896 
P.  A.  BRUCE  Econ.  Hist.  I'iiginia  I.  500  note,  His  planta- 
tion, .was  situated  in  the  freshes  of  Rappahannock  River. 

t  Fresh,  sb.-  Obs.-'  [?var.  of  FKUSH  rf.'] 
An  onset,  rush. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4730  The  fresshe  was  so  felle  of  the 
furse  grekes.  .That  fete.]. 

Fresh,  v.  [f.  FKESH  a. ;  cf.  'S.frattkir  (OF. 
freschir  intr.  in  the  I2thc.).] 

fl.  trans.  To  make  fresh,  a.  To  refresh,  re- 
cruit, strengthen  ;  also,  to  increase,  b.  To  renew, 
repair.  c.  Naut.  To  fresh  ihe  hawse:  see 
FRESHEN  v.  3.  Obs. 

a.  ?  11366  CHAUCER  Rom.    Kasc  1513   He  thoughte  of 
thilke  water  shene  To  drinke  and  fresshe  him  wel  wilhalle. 
1380  Lay  Folks  Catech.  (Lamb.  M.S.)  119  Crist  wolde  )>at 
our  hope  were  freschyd  in  hym.    a  1420  Pallaii.  on  Hnsb.  I. 
291    As  diners  men  han  done  to  fresshe  her  fame.      14.. 
Sir  j5««(i885)  134/77 (MSS.  CM.1  The  watur  him  freschyd, 
bat  was  coldc.     1523  LD.  BERNEKS  Froiss.  I.  cxl.  167  They 
of  Calays  were  often  tymes  . .  fresshed  by  stelth.      c  1586 
C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  CXLVII.  iii,  [He  who]  Fresheth  the 
mountaines  with  such  meedfull  spring.  i635QuARi.ES  Kmbl. 

I.  xi.  (1718)  45  And  fresh  their  tired  souls  with  strength- 
restoring  sleep.     1800  B.  L.  GII.DERSLEEVE  Ess.  tr  Stud.  190 
Now  stay.  -And  fresh  your  life  anon. 

b.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  \.  727  They  make  Her  water 
thryes  fresshed  euery  day.     1513  Clntrchiu.  Ace.,  St.  fi/ary 
hill,  London  (Nichols  1797)  107  For  freshynge  the  canopy 
at  the  high  awter.     1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  I. 
Tmphcis  325  With  fresh  assaults  freshing  their  fury  so. 
1635  QUARLES  Embl.  in.  (1857)  268  Groans  fresh'd  with 
vows  and  vows  made  salt  with  tears. 

c.  1692  Capt.  Smiths  Seaman's  Gram.  i.  xvi.  78  Fresh 
tlte  Hawse. 

2.  intr.  t  Of  the  wind  :  To  become  fresh,  to 
begin  to  blow  fresh.  Also  with  up.  Occas.  of  the 
sea :  To  become  lively,  roughen. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  107  The  16.  thewinde  freshed, and 
we  passed  by  Mount  Carmel.  1659  B.  HARRIS  Parival's 
Iron  Age  282  The  wind  freshing  westwardly,  the  English 
bore  in.. hard  among  them.  .11691  FLAVEL  Sea-Deliver. 
(1754)  157  The  wind  freshed  up,  and  began  to  blow  a  brisk 
gale.  1775  E.  WILD  Jrnl.  in  Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ser.  n. 

II.  267  The  wind  freshing  we  got  clear  after  several  tacks. 
1892  [see  ///.  a.\. 

Hence  Fre'shing  vbl.  sb.,  renewal,  refreshment ; 
(of  a  wound)  recrudescence  ;  Fre'shing  ///.  a. 

a  1533  ^D>  BERNERS  Huon  cxxxii.  488  Thou  nedyste  not 
fere  of  any  fresshynge  nor  of  more  fourtherynge  for  me. 
1591  SPENSER  Daphn.  26, 1  walkt  abroad  to  breath  the  fresh- 
ing ayre.  i6i»  T.  TAYLOR  Coixm.  Titus  iii.  7  Abrahams 
bosome,  wherein  the  Saints  receiue  freshing.  1613-16  W. 
BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  I.  iv,  Her  skill  in  herbs  might  helpe 
remove  The  freshing  of  a  wound  which  he  had  got.  1892 
Daily  News  30  Nov.  3/1  He  can  paint  the  freshing  sea  when 
the  tide  runs  in. 

Freshen  (fre-Jan,  fre-f  n),  v.  [f.  FRESH  a.  + 
-EN  5.] 

1.  intr.  To  become  fresh,  a.  Of  the  wind  :  To 
begin  to  blow  fresh  ;  to  increase  in  strength.  Also 
with  tip.  Const,  into. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  iv.  79  The  wind  came  about  to  the 
Eastward  and  freshened  upon  us.  1760  G.  WASHINGTON 
Writ.  11889)!!.  143  The  Wind  freshened  up  as  theEvening 
came  on.  1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xvii,  The  wind  now 
freshened  fast.  1884  PAE  Eustace  197  The  wind  was  again 
freshening  into  a  gale. 

b.  To  assume  a  fresh  look ;  to  become  bright  or 
vivid  ;  to  brighten. 
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FRESHER. 

1819-20  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Hk.,Clm*lui.  Ulunfi  (1865)  281 
How  truly  is  a  kind  heart  a  fountain  of  gladness,  making 
even-thing  in  its  vicinity  to  freshen  into  smiles  !  1848  C. 
BKONTF.  J.  Eyre  ix,  A  greenness  grew  ovel  those  brown 
K.U.  which  freshening  daily,  suggested  the  thought  that 
Hope  traversed  them  at  night. 
c.  To  grow  fresh  ;  to  lose  salt  or  saltness. 

1864  in  WEBSTER  ;  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  trans.  To  make  FRESH,  in  various  senses  :  esp. 
to  recruit,  renew,  revive,  give  freshness  to  ;  to  re- 
move salt  or  saltness  from.     Also  with  up. 

1749  F.  SMITH  I'oy.  Disc.  II.  14  Water  Holes  ..  were  cut 
in  the  Ice,  for  freshening  the  Meat.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav. 
246  Freshen'd  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  blew.  1777  ROBERT- 
SON Hist.  Aiucr.  (1778)  I.  II.  138  It  freshens  the  ocean  many 
leagues  with  its  flood.  1801  MAR.  EDGF.WORTH  Belinda 
(1833)  II.  xxi.  oo  Let  in  a  little  air  to  freshen  the  room.  1805 
SOUTHEY  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  227  [They]  get  into  the  suburbs 
.  .and  freshen  themselves  for  the  confinement  of  the  week  to 
come.  1808  —  Lett.  (18561 II.  94  He  will  beat  the  Austrian*, 
and  freshen  his  popularity  in  France  by  so  doing.  1856 
LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  I.  254  It  would  freshen  up  my  Italian. 
1860-1  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  70  It  freshens  up  a  sick 
person's  whole  mind  to  see  '  the  baby  '.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT 
Romola  I.  i,  The  good  wives  of  the  market  freshened  their 
utensils.  1871  NAPHEYS  Prev.  $  Cnre  Dis.  i.  'ii-95  I'  is 
freshened  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  1874  DEUTSCH  Rtm.  258 
And  must  we  again  freshen  up  their  memory?  1877  Good- 
holme's  Dam.  Cycl.  113  (Cent.)  Freshen  [salt  codfish]  by 
leaving  it  in  water  an  hour. 

3.  JVaut.  '  To  relieve  (a  rope)  of  its  strain,  or 
danger  of  chafing,  by  shifting  or  removing  its  place 
of  nip '  (Adm.  Smyth).   To  freshen  hawse,  the  nip : 
to  pay  out  more  cable,  so  as  to  change  the  place 
of  the  part  exposed  to  friction.      Tofreslien  Mlast : 
'  to  divide  or  separate  it,  so  as  to  alter  its  position ' 
(Adm.  Smyth).     Tofreslien  way  :  of  a  ship,  to  in. 
crease  the  speed  ;   also  tramf.  of  a  passenger  or 
traveller. 

1855  CAPT.  CHAMIER  M%  I  rav.  \.  xi.  177,  I  freshened  my 
way,  and  got  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Hence  Freshened,  Fre-sliening/'//.  adjs.  Also 
Fre'shener,  something  that  freshens  ;  spec,  a  spell 
of  exercise  for  '  freshening '  a  horse. 

1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xvi,  I  . .  bid  the 
freshen'd  waters  glide  . .  Through  winding  woods  and  pas- 
tures wide.  1817  MOORE  l.alla  R.  (1824)  223  Gave  her 
cheeks  all  the  freshened  animation  of  a  flower  that  [etc.]. 
1884  Advance  (Chicago)  1 3  Mar.,  Change  of  method  will  be 
a  freshener  of  interest.  1889  MRS.  RANDOLPH  Nem  Eve  I. 
i.  n,  I  thought  of  taking  the  Iiays  out  for  a  freshener  on  the 
cliff.  1894  IVestm.  Gaz.  31  Aug.  3/1  The  simplest  form  of 
this  grafting  process  is  the  bringing  together  of '  freshened ' 
edges  of  flesh. 

Fresher1  (fre-Jsi).  [f.  FRESH  <z. +  -ER1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  comes  fresh,  a.  Univ.  slang  : 
-  FRESHMAN,  b.  A  fresh  breeze.  Hence  Fre'sher- 
dom,  the  condition  of  a  freshman. 

1882  Society  14  Oct.  4/2  The  entry  of  freshers  is  about  two 
hundred  under  the  average.  1891  1  )UNCAN  Amer.  Girll.onti. 
254  According  to  the  pure  usage  of  Oxonian  English,  he  was 
a  '  Fresher'.  1894  Field 9  June  836/2  The  Britannia  took 
in  her  flying  jib,  a  fresher  from  off  St.  Mary's  Marshes 
laying  on  until  the  Prince  ofWales's  cutter  was  fairly  foam- 
ing. 1895  \gth  Cent.  Nov.  363  Emergence  from  the  condition 
of  '  fresherdom  \ 

Fresher-,    dial.     A  young  frog. 

1823  in  MOOR  Suffolk  Words.  1896  Dlaelnn.  Af,if.  Mar. 
314  He  loved  to  catch  'freshers'  and  let  them  hop  down  his 
throat. 

Freshet  (fre-Jet).  Also  8  erron.  fresh  shot, 
[f.  FRESH  rf.'  +  -ET  ;  or  possibly  a.  OF.  freschet 
adj.,  dim.  o!  frets  FKESH  a.  (c(.  fontainc  frechette, 
i6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  A  small  stream  of  fresh  water.     Cf.  FKESH 
s6.1  3.  Otis.  CXC./VK/. 

1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  113  Freshets  distilling  from  the  said 
mountaines.  .do  fall  into  the  lake.  1611  SIR  T.  DALE  in  A. 
Brown  Genesis  U.  S.  (1890)  I.  507  A  shallop  necessarie  and 
propper  to  discover  freshetts,  Rivers  and  Creekes.  1674 
JOSSELVN  Voy.  New  Eng.  160  Gardens,  well  watered  with 
springs  and  small  freshets.  1827  CAKLYLE  Germ.  Romance 
IV.  xiii.  215  The  Traveller,  .skirts,  on  the  dry  lea,  many 
a  little  freshet.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  /Kneid  i.  168  A  cave., 
sweet  Fountain  freshets  within  it. 

2.  A  stream  or  rash  of  fresh  water  flowing  into 
the  sea.    Cf.  FRESH  st>.1  2. 

1506  L.  KEYMIS  in  Hakluyt's  Voy.  (1600)  III.  673  The 
freshets  . .  grow  strong  and  swift,  setting  directly  off  to  sea 
against  the  wind.  1721  BAILEY,  Fresh  Shot  . .  is  when  any- 
great  River  falls  into  the  Sea.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragin.  Sc. 
(1879)  I.  vii.  238  He  hugged  the  cross  freshets  instead  of 
striking  out  into  the  smoother  water. 

3.  A  flood  or  overflowing  of  a  river  caused  by 
heavy  rains  or  melted  snow. 

1654  E.  JOHNSON  Wond.-n.rkg.  Provid.  (1867)  45  Her 
scituation  is  neere  to  a  River,  whose  strong  freshet  at  break- 
ing up  of  Winter  filleth  all  her  Bankes.  1784  M.  CUTLER  in 
Life,  Jrnls.  «f  Corr.  (1888)  I.  100  The  freshet  in  the  river. . 
was  so  sudden  that  cattle . .  were  in  danger  of  being  drowned. 
1837  C.  T.  JACKSON  \tt  Rep.  Geol.  Maine  109  The  loose 
materials  . .  are  deposited  along  river  courses,  especially 
during  freshets.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  142  In  a  flood,  or 
freshet,  the  water  is  always  highly  charged  with  detritus. 

tratisf.  and  fig.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  A  tit.  Breakf.-t. 
(1883)  106  A  feast  of  reason  and  a  regular  '  freshet '  of  soul. 
1871  MARK  TWAIN  Innoc.  Al>r.  xvii.  116,  I  never  saw  such 
a  freshet  of  loveliness  before.  1886  MHS.  PIIELPS  Burglars 
in  Par.  ix.  155  Freshets  of  circulars  poured  over  the  land 

attrili.  1865  M.  C.  HARRIS  St.  Philip's  xxiv.  173  Rough 
bridges,  .left  gaping  from  freshet-time  to  freshet-time.  1875 
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in  Buckland  l.og-ok.  364  It  is  always  in  a  freshet  season  that 
the  Channel  i  ill ,  down  the  Frampton  side.  1895  J.  WINSOR 
Missiit.  Basin  14  Evans,  .puts  the  ordinary  freshet  rise  at 
twenty  feet. 

Hence  Freshet  T.  trails.,  to  flood  as  with  a 
freshet;  in  quot.y^f. 

1865  MRS.  WiinxFY  C.ayiaortkfs  II.  i?9  The  winds.. 
fresh,  led  all  the  waysides,  .with  a  down-pour  of  colour. 

Freshful(frejTul),a.  rare.  [f.FRESHa.  +  -FUL.] 
Full  of  freshness;  refreshing.  HenceFre'shfulness. 

1830  Frastr't  Mag.  I.  426  Fragrant  breezes,  freshful 
showers,  a  1859  L.  HUNT  Poems  (1860)  234,  I  took  a  long 
deep  draught  of  silent  freshfulness. 

Pre-shhood.  U.  S.  =  FRESHMANHOOD. 

1836  Harvardiana  1 1 1.  No.  555.  p.  98  When  to  the  college 
I  came  in  the  first  dear  day  of  my  freshhood. 

Freshish  (frefij),  "•  tf-  FRESH  a-  +  -ISH-] 
Somewhat  fresh  ;  in  senses  of  FKESH  a. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  170  If  the  Mould  should  look 
a  little  freshish.  it  wont  be  so  much  suspected.  1798 
LADY  HI'NTER  in  Sir M.  Hunters  Jrnl.  (1894)  123  All  the 
gales,  .are.  .a  little  fresh,  or  freshish.  1814  Examiner  555/2 
He  was  freshish.  .neither  drunk  nor  sober.  1861  T.  A. 
TROLLOPF.  Marietta  I.  i.  6  '  It  is  freshish '  . .  pulling  up  the 
fur  collar.  1865  Examiner  18  Mar.  163  Sims,  a  waterman, 
says  there  was  a  freshish  wind,  but  no  surf. 

tFre'sh-lap.  Obs.     =  DEWLAP  i. 

1398  [see  DEWLAP]. 

Freshly  ifiWjH),  adv.  [f.  FRESH  a.  +  -LTZ.] 
In  a  fresh  manner. 

1.  Newly  ;  lately  ;  recently.  (Now  only  with  ppl. 

acljs.) 

<- 1325  Body  ft  Soul  255  in  Maps  Poems  (Camdent  343 
Whoder  thou^test  thou  fere,  That  were  thus  freshliche  from 
me  gon?  1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit.  56  New  comen  in  to 
Irlonde  fresshly  after  the  martirdome  of  seint  Thomas  of 
Caunterhury.  1610  SHAKS,  Temp,  v.  i.  236  Where  we,  in  all 
our  trim,  freshly  beheld  Our  royal!,  good,  and  gallant  Ship. 
1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Love  xxvi.  (1700)  159  As  I  freshly  inti- 
mated, I.  .fear. .your  tir'd  Patience,  .doth  summon  me  to 
leave  you.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Jourti.  Jems  (1721)  Add.  3 
The  banks  were  freshly  wet.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  l.  Ixviii, 
Yells  the  mad  crowd  o  er  entrails  freshly  torn.  1856  FHOUDE 
Hist.  £»ff.  II-  276  The  excommunication  of  the  king  was 
then  freshly  published. 

b.  Anew,  afresh.     Now  rare. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  508  He  bled  freshly. 
1617  WITHER  Fidelia  Juvenilia  (1633)  458  Downe  againe 
we  set  And  freshly  in  that  sweele  discourse  went  on.  1891 
ftookman  Oct.  27/2  An  additional  reason  for  freshly  intro- 
ducing him.  -to  English  readers. 

2.  With   unabated   or   renewed  vigour.     fAlso 
fiercely,  eagerly  (ol>s.~). 

c  1350  Will.  Palc-rne  1 190  William  ginnes  ride  fresly  to- 
wardhere  fos.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  vn.  166  And  fell  rycht 
freschly  for  till  ete.  14. .  Fencing  lu.  Two-Handed  Sword 
in  Rel.  Ant.  \.  309  Fresly  smyte  thy  strokis  by  dene.  1526 
rilgr.  /Vr/(W.  de  W.  1531)  121  The  trees  &  flowres  dyd 
.  .sprynge  moost  fresshly.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III. 
818/1  Three  score  archers  shot  freshlie  at  their  enimies. 
1598  STOW  Surv.  348  He  was  ..  freshly  pursued.  1678 
DRYDEN  &  LEE  CEdipus  iv.  Wks.  1883  VI.  205  Fate  seemed 
to  wind  him  up  for  four  score  years ;  Yet  freshly  ran  he 
on  ten  winters  more.  1849  \V.  M.  W  CALL  Reverberat. 
i  8  Again  the  life-tree  freshlier  springs.  1881  SWINBURNE 
Mary  Stuart  11.  ii.  82,  I  would  sleep  On  this  strange  news 
of  thine,  that  being  awake  I  may  the  freshlier  front  my  sense 
thereof. 

b.  \Vith  respect  to  the  wind:  Briskly;  with 
considerable  force. 

1399  rol.  Poems  (Rolls'  I.  415  They  ..  bare  a  topte  saile 
affor   the  wynde  ffresshely,  to  make   a  good   ffare.     1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xcv  [A  breeze]  gathering  freshlier  over- 
head, Rock'd  the  full-foliaged  elms.     1885  Manch.  Exam. 
10  Sept.  5/5  It  has  been  blowing  freshly  fiom  W-S-W. 

3.  With  undiminished  intensity,  purity,  distinct- 
ness, etc. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Detltc-  Blaltnche  1228  And  love  hiralwey 
freshly  newe.  1660  COWLKY  His  Majesties  Restoration 
iv,  That  name  of  Cromwell,  which  does  freshly  still  The 
Courses  of  so  many  Sufferers  fill.  1730  POPE  Iliad  xvnl. 
621  One  held  a  living  foe,  that  freshly  bled  With  new-made 
wounds  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  Pref.  9  While 
yet  the  man  lives  freshly  in  the  memory  of  his  fellows. 

4.  With  fresh  appearance,  odour,  etc, 

1600  SHAKS,  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  243  Looks  he  as  freshly,  as  he 
did  the  day  he  wrastled  ?  1819  BYRON  Juan  n.  clxix,  And 
every  morn  his  colour  freshlier  came.  1883  STEVENSON 
Treas.  Isl.  in.  xiv,  The  air.  .smelt  more  freshly  than  down 
beside  the  marsh. 

t5.  Gaily,  with  magnificence.   Obs. 

c  1400  Destr*  Troy  6206  A  chariot . .  Framet  ouer  fresshly 
with  frettes  of  perle.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  in.  i,  So 
they  rode  fresshly  with  grete  royalte.  1523  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  L  xvi.  16  Ladyesand  damozelles  freshly  apparayled. 

6.  Comb,  with  pa.  pples.,  itfreMy-tJmm,  -fallen, 
-named,  -opened  adjs. 

1661  BOYLE  Spring  of  Air  n.  iv.  (1682)  49  The  one  is  that 
freshly-named  Mr.  1'ownly  and  divers  ingenious  persons, 
etc.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  iv.  34  The  melting  of  freshly 
fallen  mountain  snow.  1861  L.  L.  NOBLE  Icebergs  140 
Freshly  blown  lilacs.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  IV.  Ixi. 
216  She.  .looked  out  like  a  freshly-opened  flower. 

Freshman  (fre-Jmsen1).     [f.  FRESH  a.  +  MAN.] 
1.  A  new  comer;  a  novice  ;  a  'new hand'.  Used 
by  Cheke  for  +  a  proselyte. 

c  1550  CHEKE  Matt,  xxiii.  15  le  go  about  both  bi  see  and 
land  to  maak  oon  freschman.  a  1627  MIDDLETON  More 
Dissemblers  u.  iv,  I'll  trust  no  freshman  with  such  secrets. 
1679  BURNET  Hist.  Kef.  I.  490  Cranmer  was  an  old  and 
experienced  captain,  and  was  not  to  be  troubled  by  freshmen 
and  novices.  1708  Royal  Proclam.  26  June  in  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  4452/2  The  Masters  of  Fishing-Ships  ..  do  neglect  to 
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produce  Certificates  of  their  Compliments  of  Green  Men  ur 
Fresh  Men.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1873)  II.  n.  i.  89  Shy 
and  unsophisticated  I,  as  honest  freshman,  waited. 

attrib.  1833  WHEWELL  in  Todhunler  .-t.it.  Whs-MlTs 
ll'rif.  (1876)  U.  164  We  freshman  reviewers  are  too  serious 
for  Lockhart. 

2.  A  student  during  his  first  year,  esp.  his  first 
term,  at  a  University. 

1596  NASHI  Saffron  U'alden  4  He  was  but  yet  a  fresh- 
man in  Cambridge.  1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Gfntt.  of 
Unr.'.  (Arb. )  44  At  Tennis  . .  when  hee  can  once  play  a  Set, 
he  is  a  Fresh-man  no  more.  1682  SHADWELL  Lane.  It  'itches 
l .  B  j  b,  Your  Master  of  Artship  That  made  you  lord  it  over 
Boys  and  Freshmen.  1782  M_.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnls.  <y 
Corr.  (1888)  II.  206  The  admission  of  so  large  a  class  of 
Freshmen  the  last  year  . .  is  matter  of  agreeable  surprise. 
1853  '  C.  Br.DE1  I'crttant  Green  iii,  Freshmen  cannot  learn 
the  mysteries  of  college  etiquette  in  a  day. 

b.  Comb,  as  freshman-class  U.S., '  the  lowest 
of  the  four  classes  in  an  American  college  (Web- 
ster 1890) ;  freshman-sophomore  U.S.  (see  quot. 
1851)  also  shortened  fresh-soph' jrmore^. 

1847  Yale  Lit.  Mag.  XII.  114,  I  was  a  Fresh-Sophomore 
then,  and  a  waiter  in  the  commons'  hall.  1851  B.  II.  HALL 
College  Words,  Fresh-soph,  an  abbreviation  of  Freshman- 
Sophomore.  One  who  enters  college  in  the  Sophomore 
year,  having  passed  the  time  of  the  Freshman  year  elsewhere. 

Hence  Fre  shmanhood,  the  condition  or  state  of 
a  freshman ;  the  period  during  which  it  lasts ; 
Freshm.vnic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  freshman  ; 
t  Fre  shmanly  a.  —  prec.  ;  Fre'shmanship  = 
freshmanhood ;  also  humorous,  the  |>ersonality  of 
a  freshman. 

1568  C.  WATSON  Polyb.  To  Rdr.,Thus  I  put  forth  this  my 
freshmanly  enterprise.  16056.  JONSON  I'olpotu-  iv.  i.  (Rtldg.) 
IO5/2  Well,  wise  sir  Pol,  since  you  have  practised  thus 
Upon  my  freshman-ship,  111  try  your  salt-head,  What  proof 
it  is  against  a  counter-plot.  1617  HALES.SVrw.  9  This  young 
fencer  hath  set  himselfe  vp  one  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
our  profession,  to  practise  his  freshmanship  vpon.  c  1741 
BRAINERD  in  Edwards  Life  i.  (18511 15  Being  much  exposed 
on  account  of  my  freshmanship.  1837  LOWELL  Lett.  11894) 
1.  21  Those  days  of  Freshmanic  innocence.  1848  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Loss  *  Gain  4  What  they  had  in  common  was 
freshmanship,  etc.  1876  RUSKIN  Fors  Clay.  VI.  Ixvi.  192 
That  I  might  not  torment  Mr.  Baker  with  his  freshmanship. 
1885  Macin.  Mag.  Nov.  28,  i  As  it  grew  in  the  Freshman- 
hood  of  John  Henry  Newman. 

t  Fre'shment.  Obs.  [f.  FKESH  v.  +  -MENT.] 
Refreshing  influence. 

1611  J.  CARTWRIGHT  Preacher's  Trav.  19  To  enioy  the 
freshment  of  the  aire  and  riuer. 

Freshness  (fre-Jnes).  [f.  FllKSH  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  fresh  in  senses  of 
the  adj.  Also  contr.  (nonce-use)  a  fresh  stream. 

1398  TREVISA  Karih.  De  P.  R.  xni.  xxi.  (1495)  451  Fressh 
water  rysyth  vpwarde  for  fresshnes  and  lyghtnes,  and  salte 
water  fallyth  dounwarde  for  his  heuynesse.  1493  Petrtmilla 
(Pynsonl  138  Clad  all  in  floures  of  spirituall  fresshnesse. 
a  1500  Cuckcw  ttf  Night.  155  For  therof  truly  commeth  all 

foodnesse . .  Jollitie,  pleasaunce,  and  freshnesse.  a  1533  LD. 
IERNERS  Huon  Iv.  184  Y"  fresshenes  of  his  aparyll.  1626 
BACON  Sylfa  §  824  The  Kite  affecteth  not  so  much  the 
Grossenesse  of  the  Aire  as  the  Cold  and  Freshnesse 
thereof.  1683  BOYLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  628  My  way 
of  examining  the  Freshness  and  Saltness  of  Waters.  1711 
BUDGF.I.L  Sped.  No.  425  T  \  That  I  might  enjoy  the 
Freshness  of  the  Evening  in  my  Garden.  17*58-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  I.  I.  vi.  §32  The  mind  runs  after  it  with  . .  much 
freshness  and  eagerness.  1803-6  WORDSW.  Intimations 
Immort.  i,  The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream,  a  1821 
K  EATS  '  /  stood  tiptoe  upon  a  lit tie  hill ',  Where  the  hurrying 
freshnesses  aye  preach  A  natural  sermon  o'er  their  pebbly 
beds.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  Indialll.  164  The  impres- 
sion, .had  already  lost  much  of  its  freshness.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  I.  i.  13  The  freshness  of  the  open  sea  Seemed 
ease  and  joy  and  very  life  to  me. 

Fre-shwa:ter,  a.    [f.  FBESH  a.  +  WATER  i*.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  yielding,  produced  by,  or 
living  in  water  that  is  fresh  or  not  salt.     Also,  per- 
taining to  an  animal  that  lives  in  fresh  water.     So 
in  names  of  fishes,  as  freshwater  mussel,  etc. 

108  PAYNEL  Salerne  Regini.  O  iij,  The  best  freshe  water 
fyshe  . .  is  taken  in  water  stonye  in  the  bottum.  1765  T. 
HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  I.  v.  465  Pearch,  and  other  fresh- 
water  fish.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852!  II.  160  The 
fresh-water  polypus.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  11776)  I.  49 
Animals  . .  bred  in  the  numerous  fresh-water  lakes.  1798 
Sporting  Mag.  XII.  183  The  Bull-head .  .is  in  some  places 
called  the  fresh-water  devil.  i8»8  Miss  MITFORD  tillage 
Ser.  in.  (1863)  82  Fresh-water  flowers  of  several  colours. 
1863  LYF.LL  Antiy.  Matt  142  Land  and  fresh-water  shells, 
are  common  to  both  formations.  1875  CROLL  Climate  g,  T. 
xxix.  485  We  suppose  those  in  the  western  channel  to  be 
of  freshwater  origin. 

2.  Unaccustomed  to  salt  water,  new  to  the  sea. 

l6ai  Crt.  f,  Times  Jos.  I  (1849)  II.  215  The  French  am- 
bassador . .  being  himself  such  a  fresh-water  sailor.  1659 
D.  PKLL  Impr.  Sea  515  Fresh-water  travellers  at  Sea.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  i,  You're  but  a  fresh-water  sailor.  1816 
REATINC.E  Trav.  (1817)  I.  26  A  considerable  deal  of  bustle 
occurs  amongst  the  fresh-water  sailors  of  these  countries. 

fb.  Jig.  Unpractised;  unskilled;  untrained;  raw. 

1579-80  NORTH  Hutarch  (1676)  232  (The  storm)  did 
marvellously  trouble  them,  and  specially  those  that  were  but 
fresh-water  Souldiers.  1614  Crt.  4  Times  "}as.  I  (1849)  1 1. 
461  Some  fresh-water  soldiers  are  preferred  to  old  servitors. 
1677  App.  to  Spottiavood 's  Hist.  Ch.Scotl.  15  The  Tiro- 
nenses . .  are  not  a  distinct  Order  of  Monks,  but  rather  young 
Novices,  or  fresh-water  Monks.  1717  A.  HAMILTON  tfm 
Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xxvii.  338  The.. Army  was  commanded  by 
. .  Antonio  de  Figuera,  a  Freshwater  Soldier,  but  a  great 
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Bragadocio.     1754  FIKI.OIST;  l',n\  to  f.isowt  Wks.  1882  VII. 
ii  Ignorant,  unlearned,  and  fre^i- \vater  critics. 

t3.  Fresh- water  soldier ;  a  name  for  the  plant 
Stratiotes aloidcs  ((Gerard,  Herbal^  1597,11.  ccxcix). 

Hence  f  Fresh-watered  a.  =  prec.  2  b. 

1674  S.  VINCENT  Gal/ant's  Acad.  Kp.  Ded.  A  v  b,  Com- 
manders will  not  disdain  to  instruct  even  a  fresh-watered 
Souldier  in  the  School-points  of  War. 

f  Fre'shwoman.  ran\  The  analogue  of  a 
freshman  in  an  imaginary  university. 

a  1627  MIDDLKTON  Chaste  Maid  in.  ii,  Mother,  you  do 
intreat  like  a  fresh-woman. 

Freshwood,  dial,  form  of  THRESHOLD. 

Fresisoil  (fr/sai'spn).  Logic.  A  mnemonic 
word  designating  the  fifth  mood  of  the  fourth  figure 
of  syllogisms. 

1827  WHATELY  Logic  (ed.  2)  98  Fresison. 

Freson(e;  see  FRISON  O&s.,  Frisian  (man  or 
horse). 

Fres(s)t,  var.  form  of  FRIST,  Obs. 

Fret  (fret),  sb\  Also  4-9  frette,  5-6  frete,  (6 
A-.fratt).  [app.a,OF./>v/£  trellis- work,  interlaced 
work  (mod.F.  frette,  in  the  heraldic  sense  =  2). 

This  sb.  and  the  related  FRET  v.z  are  commonly  believed 
to  represent  the  Cy&.frgfaue  pi.,  ornaments,  fraettv(i}an  to 
adorn,  but  this  appears  to  be  phonologically  inadmissible, 
and  many  of  the  usual  phraseological  combinations  of  the 
words  in  ME.  are  paralleled  by  similar  uses  in  OF.] 

1.  Ornamental  interlaced  work ;  a  net ;  an  orna- 
ment  (esp.  for  the  hair)  consisting  of  jewels  or 
flowers  in  a  network. 

c  1385  CHAUCER.£.  G.  IV.  Prol.  A  147  A  frette  of  goold  sche 
hadae  next  hyre  her.  Ibid.  B  228  In- with  a  fret  of  rede  rose 
leves.  1390  GOWE.R  Conf,  II.  228  With  frette  of  perle  upon 
his  hede.  1418  E,  E.  Wills  (1882)  36  Wroght  wit  mapil  . 
leues  and  fret  of  a  nj.  foil!.  ? 6-1475  Sqr.  lowe  Degre  212  I 
A  ladyes  head  with  many  a  frete.  1488  in  Tytler  Ifist. 
Scot.  (1864)  II.  392  A  frete  of  the  quenis  oure  set  with  grete 
perle.  a  1500  Flwver  <$•  Leaf\$-2  On  her  head  A  rich  fret 
of  gold,  .full  of  stately  riche  stones  set.  1516  Inventories 
(1815)  26  Item  ane  paclott  of  crammesy  satene  with  ane 
fratt  of  gold  on  it  with  xii.  diamantis.  1603  DRAYTOM 
Bar,  \Vars  vi.  xliii,  About  the  Border,  in  a  fine-wrought 
Fret  Emblem's,  Empressa's,  Hieroglyphics,  set.  1867 
MORRIS  yason  vii,  190  Unto  her  fragrant  breast  her  hand 
she  set,  And  drew  therefrom  a  bag  of  silken  fret. 

2.  Her.  Originally,  a  figure  formed  by  two  bend- 
lets,  dexter  and  sinister,  intersecting ;   =  F.  frette. 
(Cf.  FRETTY.)     In  later  use,  'a  figure  formed  by 
two   narrow  bands   in   saltire,  interlaced  with  a 
mascle '  (Cussans). 

1572  BOSSEWKLL  Armorie  II.  85  b,  The  Fret  borne  in  this 
Cote  Armour,  is  founde  borne  also  of  diuerse  noble  Gentle- 
men. 1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  n.  xxiv,  In  his  white 
Cornet,  Verdon  doth  display  A  fret  of  Gueles.  1761  Brit, 
l\Iag.  II.  149  Arms.. in  the  second  and  third,  a  fret,  or. 
1864  BOUTKLL  Her.  Hist.  $  Po/>.  xv.  224  Hugh,  the  head 
of  the  family,  bears  the  frette  without  any  difference. 

3.  fa.  Arch.  Carved  ornament,  esp.  in  ceilings, 
consisting  of  intersecting  lines  in  relief.  Obs. 

1626  BACON  Syhfa  §  in  We  see  in  Garden-knots,  and  the 
Frets  of  Houses,  and  all  equall  and  well  answering  Figures 
how  they  please.  1635  Althorp  MS.  in  Simpkinson 
Washington  App.  71  To  Butler  and  his  boye  . .  plastering 
the  frett  in  the  drawinge  chamber.  1664  EVELYN  Archit. 
138  Roofs.  .Emboss'd  with  Fretts  of  wonderful  relievo. 

b.  An  ornamental  pattern  composed  of  con- 
tinuouscombinations  of  straightlines,  joined  usually 
at  right  angles.  Also  attrib. 

1664  EVELYN  tr.  Freart's  Arch.  n.  ix.  no  The  Fret,  .con- 
sists in  a  certain  interlacing  of  two  Lists  or  small  Fillets, 
which  run  always  in  parallel  distances  equal  to  their  breadth, 
with  this  necessary  condition,  that  at  every  return  and 
intersection  they  do  always  fall  into  right  angles.  1665-76 
REA  Flora  8  A  railed  fret  of  twenty-three  divisions.  1833 
J.HOLLAND  Manitf.  Metal  II.  172  The  fret,  an  ornament, 
either  of  open  filigree  work,  or  cast  in  bold  relief,  .is  placed 
immediately  beneath  the  lowest  bar  or  fret-rail,  and  in  the 
best  kind  of  stoves  it  is  made  stationary.  1836  H.G.  KNIGHT 
Archit.  Tonr  Normandy  199  The  most  common  mouldings 
are  the  billet.. the  zig-/ag  or  embattled  frette.  1857  BIRCH 
Ane.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  4  The  fret  or  herring-bone  is  of 
common  occurrence  on  vases  of  the  oldest  style.  1879  J.  J. 
YOUNG  Ceram.  Art  209  In  the  kylix  on  the  right,  the  recti- 
linear designs  and  enclosed  squares  become  the  fret. 

4.  Comb.)  as  fret-cutting  vbl.  sb.>  the  cutting  of 
wood  with  a  fret  saw  into  ornamental  designs ; 
also  attrib. ;  fretwood,  wood  prepared  for  FRET- 
WORK (sense  2).    Also  FRET-SAW. 

1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  530  Small 
pieces  of  ornamental  furniture,  .can  be  adorned  most  effect- 
ively by  fret-cutting.  Ibid.  §  663  A  fret-cutting  treadle- 
machine.  1885  Bazaar  30  Mar.  1262/3,  I2^'  planed  fret- 
wood. 

Pret  (fret),  sb?  Also  6  frete,  freete,  freate, 
7  freat.  [f.  FRET  z/.i] 

1.  A  gnawing  or  wearing  away,  erosion.  Now 
rare.  Also  concr.  t  a  canker,  a  fretting  sore ; 
a  decayed  spot  (in  the  wood  of  a  bow  or  arrow,  in 
a  hair). 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  120  Freetes  be  in  a  shaft  as 
well  as  in  a  bowe,  and  they  be  muche  lyke  a  Canker, 
crepynge  and  encreasynge  in  those  places  in  a  bowe, 
whyche  be  weaker  then  other.  1639  FULLER  Holy  Warre 
(1647)  iv.  iv.  173  This  string  to  his  bow  is  so  full  of  gauls, 
frets,  and  knots,  it  cannot  hold.  1681  CHEIHAM  Angler's 
Vade-m,  n.  §  6  (1689)  10  Such  (hairs]  as  are  ..  free  from 
Galls,  Srabsand  Frets.  1822-34  Gooifs  .Study  Hied.  (ed.  4) 
II.  82  The  fret  or  erosion  which  frequently  takes  place  in 
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different  parts  of  tht;  skin.  1830  TKNNYSON  /Vvwi1  41 
Before,  .the  busy  fret  Of  that  .sharphciukd  \\unn  l-v-im,. 
fa-  'S8o  RiHiNGiux  f.onfs  Prayer  (1596)6  If  thou  de- 
sirest  to  be  free  from  the  fret  of  enule  ..  pray.  1581  J. 
\\v.\.\.  tr.  H  addon*  s  Ani,w.  Osor.  391  And  now  behold  how 
many  pumples  and  fretts  lurke  under  this  one  skabbe  uf  die 
popish  doctrine.  1603  DKAYIOX  Bar.  Wars  in.  xii,  Time 
never  toucht  him  with  deforming  Fret.  1606  G.  W[OOL>COCKE] 
Iiistine  Gg  6b.  He  was  a  diligent  represser  ofEunuchesand 
Courtiers,  calling  them  themothes  and  frettesof  the  Pallace. 

2.  Pain  in  the  bowels,  gripes,  colic.    Also//.  Now 
dial.    Cf.  FRET  v.1  4. 

1600  SuKiaET  Countrie  Farnte  n.  xlix.  316  OUe  of  f  Jesamin] 
. .  will,  .appease  the  frets  of  yoong  children.  1652  Cui-i'Kri'tu 
Eng.  Physic.  161  Children,  .are  troubled  with  winde  in  the 
stomach  or  belly,  which  they  [Nurses]  call  the  Frets.  1681 
W.  ROBERTSON  rhraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  642  The  fret,  or  mouldy- 
grubs.  1842  JOHNSON  Farmer's  KncycL,  Fret  in  farriery,  a 
name  sometimes  applied  to  gripes  or  colic  in  horses  or  other 
cattle. 

3.  Agitation  of  mind;  a  ruffled  condition  of  tem- 
per; irritation,  passion,  vexation;   also,  querulous 
or  peevish  utterance.   In  phr.  fret  of  mind,  fret  and 

f  ever ,  fret  and  fume. 

1S3&  J-  HiiYwopu.S/s/V/t'?-  <V  F.  xliii.  38  This  formost  spider 
and  flie  in  furious  fret,  Frowning  ech  on  other.  1607 
TOUKNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  \.  \.  Wks.  1878  II.  6  The  thought  of 
that  Turnes  my  abused  heart-strings  into  fret.  x6ia  Crt. 
<V  Times  y<is.  7(1849)  1-184  He  is  . .  blamed  . .  as  if  he  had 
hastened  his  brother  s  end  by  putting  him  into  frets.  1647 
TRAPP  Cotnnt.  2  Cor.  xii.  5  They  make  us  sick  of  the  fret.  1664 
H.  MOKE  Myst.  Iniq.  xx.  77  It  were  a  plague  and  fret  of 
mind  . .  to  the  poor  credulous  Laiety.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem. 
Cavalier  (1840)  145  My  lord  was  in  as  great  a  fret  as  I. 
1820  LAMB  El  fa  Ser.i.  Seut/t-Sea  Ho.t  Situated  as  thou  art 
..amid  the  fret  and  fever  of  speculation.  1837  CARLYLE 
Fr.  Rev.  II.  in.  vii,  A  fret  and  fever  that  keeps  heart  and 
brain  on  fire.  1866  MRS.  GASKELL,  Wives  fy  Dan.  xxix. 
(1867)290  He  heard  his  wife's  plaintive  fret.  i88$SpURGEON 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxxvii.  2  Those  whom  the  Lord  loves  are 
delivered  from  the  fret  and  fume  of  life. 

f4.  A  sudden  disturbance  (of  weather);  a  gust, 
squall  (of  wind) ;  in  early  use  also,  agitation  of 
waves.  Obs. 

1558  W.  TOWKSON  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (1589)  130  It  [foresaile] 
was  blowen  from  the  yarde  with  a  freat.  1583  STANYHURST 
SEneis  I.  (Arb.)  24  Through  Sicil  his  raging  wyld  frets., 
you  sayled  \Scyllseatn  rabiein  experti}.  1590  R.  FERRIS 
yoy.  Bristow  in  Arb.  Garner  VI.  159  We  were  in  a  great 
fret  by  reason  of  the  race.  1653-4  WHITELOCKE  Jrul.  Sived. 
Emb.  (1772)  I.  166  Such  frets  of  weather  in  twenty  bowers 
time  . .  that  [etc.].  1678  TEONGE  Diary  (1823)  269  At  on 
this  morning  roase  a  frett  of  wind.  #1734  NORTH  Lives 
(1826)  II.  316  Between  Ireland  and  the  height  of  the  Cape, 
such  frets  of  wind  came  down. 

fig-  I75°  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  73  P  10  Frustrated  of  my 
hopes  by  a  fret  of  dotage. 

6.  Secondary  fermentation  in  liquors.  Phr, 
on  or  upon  the  fret. 

1664  BiiAi.E  Cider  in  Evelyn's  Pomona  40  Men  like  or 
dislike  drink,  that  hath  more  or  less  of  the  fret  in  it.  1703 
Art  <y  Myst.  Vintners  12  White  Wines  upon  the  Frett. 
1710  T.  FULLER  Pharni.  Extemp.  i  Midling  Ale  . .  fresh, 
and  not  upon  the  fret.  1763  S.  T.  JANSSEN  Smuggling  laid 
open  in  The  Officer  should  not  dip  when  any  Wines  are 
upon  the  Fret.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  240 
When  every  symptom  of  fret  is  wholly  subsided,  the  cider 
is  racked  off.  1890  Gloncestersh.  Gloss. ,  Fret,  a  gaseous 
fermentation  of  cider  or  beer. 

6.  Phr.  On  or  upon  the  fret  (see  senses  3  and  4  ; 
perh.  partly  transf.  from  sense  5) :  in  a  state  of 
agitation,  irritation,  ill-humour,  or  impatience. 

1679  SHADWELL  Trite  Widow  6  'Tis  some  Roring  Rant- 
ing Play  that 's  upon  the  fret  all  the  while.  1688  Vox  Cleri 
Pro  Rege  3  But  he  fears  nothing,  when  his  Zeal  and  his 
Discretion  are  once,  upon  the  fret.  1704  ADDISON  Italy  160 
The  Surface.,  cover'd  with  Froth  and  Bubbles;  for  it  [River] 
runs  all  along  upon  the  Fret.  1705  S.  WHATELY  in  Perry 
Hist.  Coll.  Amer.  Col.  Ch.  I.  166  Crying  out  whenever  he  is 
put  upon  the  fret,  '  GoV  Nicholson '.  1782  Miss  BURNEY 
Ctcilia  x.  x,  The  moment  you  have  put  him  upon  the  fret, 
you'll  fall  into  the  dumps  yourself.  1854  DE  QUINCEY 
Aiitobwg.  Wks.  II.  280  Flanders  . .  on  the  fret  for  an  insur- 
rectionary war.  1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  xxv.  94 
He  was  always  either  on  the  strut  or  the  fret. 

Fret  (fret),  $b$  Also  5-6  freyte.  [of  uncer- 
tain etymology. 

Possibly  a  use  of  OF.  frete  ring,  ferrule  (see  FRET  ~bf>). 
Another  possibility  is  that  it  is  connected  with  FRET  v.  to 
rub  (cf.  quot.  1606).] 

In  musical  instruments  like  the  guitar,  formerly  a 
ring  of  gut  (Stainer),  now  a  bar  or  ridge  of  wood, 
metal,  etc.  placed  on  the  fingerboard,  to  regulate 
the  fingering. 

(1500  Prov.  in  Antiq.  Rep.  (1809)  IV.  406  In  myddest  of 
the  body  [of  Lute],  the  stryngissoundithbest,  For,  stoppide 
in  the  freytes,  they  abydeth  the  pynnes  wrest.  1565  CALF- 
HILL  Answ,  7'reaf.  Crosse  21  b,  If  the  strings  be  out  of 
tune,  or  frets  disordered,  there  wanteth  the  harmony, 
1606  CHAPMAN  M.  D'Olive  i.  Bsb,  The  string  sounds 
euer  well,  that  rubs  not  too  much  ath  frets.  1698  Phil. 
Trans.  XX.  80  The  Frets  are  nearer  to  one  another  toward 
the  Bridge.  1788  CAVALLO  ibid.  LXXVIII.  242  In  a  set 
of  musical  keys,  pipes,  or  frets,  a  temperament  is  absolutely 
necessary.  1837  Blachv.  Mag.  XLI.  92  The  violin,  which 
once  had  six  strings,  with  guitar  frets,  was  fortunately 
relieved  from  these  superfluities. 

fig.  1587  Gascoigne's  lVks.t  Hearbes,  &c.,  Commend. 
Verse,  Whose  cords  were  coucht  on  frets  of  deepe  disdaine. 

attrib,  1814  GARY  Dante,  Parad.  xx.  22  As  sound  Of 
cittern,  at  the  fret-board.  .Is.  .modulate  and  tuned. 

Fret,  sb.l  rare.  [ad.  Q¥.  frete  y  fraite,  fraute, 
breach.]  A  breach  or  passage  made  by  the  sea. 
(Quot.  1884  perh.  belongs  to  FRET  sb?) 


FRET. 

1587  Fi  I.MIN<;  Cfliitn.  //fllius/tfti  III.  1537/2  They  had  no 
entrance  at  all,  vntill  the  riut-r  had  made  a  new  fret.  1633 
T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  in.  vi.  11810.1  550  Before  they  could 
compasse  the  fret,  or  cleft  rocky  ground  as  aforesaid.  1884 
Times  15  Aug.  5  The  sands  had  a  tendency  to  accumulate 
in  the  Upper  Mersey  and  . .  it  was  the  '  frets  *  and  erosion 
of  the  sand  banks  which  counteracted  this  tendency. 

Fret  (.fret),  s6.$  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [a.  OK.  freti 
(mod.Y.  frette ]  a  ferrule,  ring  (also  spec,  as  below).] 
(See  quols.) 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  332/1  The  Frets,  .of  a  Wheel 
.  -are  Iron  Hoops  about  the  Nave.  1887  .S".  Cheshire  Gloss., 
Fret,  the  belt  of  iron  which  goes  round  the  nave  of  a 
wheel.  Also  called  Clam. 

t  Fret,  sbf  Obs.  Also  7  frete.  [ad.  L.  fret- 
urn.  (Perh.  confused  with  FUE  j£.*).]  A  strait. 

1376  SIR  H.  GILBERT  Disc.  Passage  to  Cataia  i,  An  Islande 
[America]  ..  hailing  on  the  Southside  of  it  the  frete,  or 
strayte  of  Magellan.  1610  HOLLAND  Catudetfs  Brit.  \.  345 
This  Sea  coast  of  Britaine  is  seperated  from  the  Continent 
of  Europe  by  a  frete  or  streicht.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNK 
Pseud.  Ep.  vn.  xiii.  364  In  this  Euripe  or  fret  of  Negropont 
..Aristotle  drowned  himselfe,  as  many  affirme.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  506  A  small  fret  (known  by 
the  peculiar  name  of  Menai)  sundereth  it  from  the  Welch 
continent. 

Fret  (fret),  z/.1  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  fretted. 
Pr.  ppl.  fretting.  Forms  :  Inf.  i  fretan,  2  freo- 
ten,  3-6  frete(n,  3  sotith.  vreten,  5  fretyn,freete, 
6  freat(e,  6-7  frett;e,  4-  fret.  Pa.  t.  1-2  frset, 
3-4  fret(e,  south,  vret,  freet,  4  frat(e,  frette, 
6  fret;  also  weak  forms:  5  freted,  6-  fretted.  Pa. 
pple.  i  freten,  4freaten,  fretyn(e,  5  frete,  -ette ; 
weak  forms  :  6-  fretted  ;  also  4-7  fret.  Also 
3-4  i-,  yfrete(n,  5-6  i-,  yfret(te.  [OE.//rAz«  str. 
vb.  (conjugated  like  etan  to  EAT')  ^-  MLG.,  MDu. 
vreten  (Du.  vreten}t  OHG.//v^w  (MHG.  vre%ye»9 
mod.G.fresseu'),  Goth.freu'tan(pre.t.fret£')t  f.  OTeut. 
fra-  (see  FOR-  pref.^}  +  *eian  to  EAT.] 

fl.  trans.  Chiefly  of  animals  :  To  eat,  devour. 
Also  with  up  and  to  eat  of.  Obs. 

Beowulf^  1582  He  ..  frat  ..  fyftyne  men.  O.  E.  Chron. 
an.  894  Hie.  .haefdon  miclne  da;l  J>ara  horsa  freten.  c  1175 
Lamb,  ffont.  133  Sum  [sede  feol]  bi  be  weie  . .  and  fu5eles 
hit  freten.  c  1205  LAY.  274  Let  Jni  ba  hundes  . .  ei5er  freten 
o3er.  a  1225  Alter.  R.  66  J>e  coue.  .fret  al  beet  of  hwat  heo 
schulde  uor'5  bringen  hire  cwike  briddes.  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex, 
4027  Dis  leun  sal  o3er  folc  freten.  a  1300  £.  E.  Psalter 
(Horstman)  Ixxix.  14  A  beste  frate  it  and  nama.  c  1315 
SHOREHAM  161  Opone  thy  wombe  thou  schalt  glyde,  And 
erthe  frete.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvm.  194  Adam  after- 
ward a5eines  hus  defence  Frette  of  bat  fruit,  c  1383  CHAUCER 
L.  G.  W.  1951  Ariadne ',  And  into  a  prysoun.  .cast  is  he  Tyl 
.  .he  shulde  fretyn  be.  c  1394  /*.  PI.  Crede  729  pey  freten 
vp  the  furste  froyt  &  falsliche  lybbeb. 

absol.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  n.  95  And  in  fastyng-dayes 
to  frete  ar  Tul  tyme  were.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.) 
71  Have  of  thine  own  and  faste  gyne  to  frete. 

fb.  transf.  To  devour,  consume,  destroy.   Obs. 

c  1000  ^LFRIC  Dent,  xxxii.  22  Fyr  fryt  land  mid  his 
wsestme.  13. .  E.E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  404  pat  be  flod  nade  al  freten 
with  frejtande  wawez.  la  1366  CHAUCER  Rom. Rose-^j  For 
alle  thing  it  [tyme]  fret  and  shal.  1388  WVCLIF  MicaJi  v.  6 
Thei  shulen  frete  the  lond  of  Assur  bi  swerd.  c  \qooDeslr. 
Troy  9691  A  tru  to  be  takon.  -baire  men  for  to  bery,  And  to 
frete  horn  with  fyre. 

absol.  1383  STANYHURST  SEneis  n.  (Arb.)  67  Thee  fyre  heer 
on  fretting  [ignis  edax\  with  blaze  too  rafter  is  heaued. 

2.  To  gnaw  ;  to  consume,  torture  or  wear  away 
by    gnawing.      Now    only    of    small     animals : 
=  EAT  9.     Also  intr.  (const,  on,  into}. 

aizoo  Moral  Ode  274  Naddren  and  snaken.-tered  and 
freteS  be  uuele  speken.  c  i«>5  LAV.  166  Heo  [fleojen]  freten 
bet  corn  &  |?at  grass,  c  1275  XI  Pains  of  Hell  19  in  O.  £. 
Misc.  147  Wrmes  habbeb  my  fleys  ifreten.  1340  HAMPOLE 
Pr.  Consc.  6570  Vermyn  grete..be  synful  men  sal  gnaw 
and  frete.  1340-70  Alisattnder  1159  Fayre  handes  &  feete 
freaten  too  the  bonne.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  171 
Wormes.  .frate  so  Julianus  his  neber  ende  }?at  [etc.].  1430-40 
LYDG.  Bochas  vn,  ii.(i554)  i66b,  His  flesh  gan  turne  to  cor- 
rupcion  Fret  with  wormes  vpon  eche  partie.  c  1440  Gesta 
Rom.  Ixvii.  384  (Add.  MS.),  I  suffere  thes  todes  to  frete. 
<  1450  LONELICH  Grail  xlvii.  207  On  his  hondis  he  gan  to 
frete.  1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mor.  P/tHos.  (Palfr.)  127  The 
mothes  and  soft  wormes  fret  the  cloath.  1551  Psalter  xxxix. 
12  Like  as  it  wer  a  moth  fretting  a  garment,  a  1577  GAS- 
COIGNE  Flowers  Wks.  (1587)  92  The  greedie  wormes  that 
linger  for  the  nones,  To  fret  vpon  her  flesh.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  1. 198  The  Dragons  put  in  their  heads  into  their  snout 
.  .and  withall  fret  and  gnaw  the  tenderest  part.  1816  LAMB 
Elia  Ser.  n.  Pop.  Fallacies^  Home  is  a  f/onte,  etc.,  We 
cannot  bear  to  have  our  thin  wardrobe  eaten  and  fretted 
into  by  moths.  1864  SWINBURNE  Atalanta  1423  The  . .  bee 
Flits  through  flowering  rush  to  fret  White  or  duskier  violet. 
fi-S-  I39^  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  n.  xix.  (1495)  45  The 
fende.  .purposyth  to  chew  and  to  frete  the  clene  fyf  of  gode 
men. 

b.  To  champ  (the  bit) ;  also  absol. 

1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  v.  ii,  Fretting  his  proud  heart,  as 
a  steed  frets  on  the  bit.  1850  BLACKIE  JEschylus  II.  67 
A  young  colt  That  frets  the  bit.  .Art  thou. 

3.  transf.  of  slow  and  gradual  destructive  action, 
as   of    frost,   rust,   disease,    chemical    corrosives, 
friction,  the  waves,  etc. :    =  EAT  10.     Const.  itttot 
to   (the   result).     Also   with   asunder,   away,   in 
pieces,  off,  out. 

In  this  and  the  following  senses  this  vb.  has  partly 
coalesced  with  FRET  r>.' 

«  ia«5  A  tier.  R.  184  He  uret  him  suluen,  weilawei  !  ase 
be  uile  deS.  13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1040  |>e  soyle  by  ^at 
se  halues  ..  fel  fretes  be  flesch.  1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De 
P.  A',  xvi,  vii.  (1495)  557  Th«  forae  of  sylucr..fretythawaye 
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superfluytee  of  deed  flessh.  c  1430  in  Pol.  Kcl.  f,  L.  Poems 
181  be  rust  |>at  bi  silner  dub  freete.  1523  FITHKRB.  //'«''. 

S  20  The  thistyll  ..  freteth  away  the  cornes  ny.Uli  it. 
1567  G.  FENNER  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  115891  H«  Our  cable  was 
frelted  in  sunder  with  a  rocke.  a  1577  GASCOIGNE  >' lowers 
Wks  (1587)69,  I  may  no  praise  unto  a  knife  bequeath  Wylh 
rusl  yfret  Ihough  painted  be  the  sheath.  1590  R.  PAYNE 
Dtscr.  Ircl.  (1841)  5  The  seas  fretteth  away  the  Ice  and 
Snowe.  1594  PLAT  Jemell-ho.  in.  37  Inkes  that  . .  would 
corrode  or  fret  the  paper  in  peeces.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne 
(1634)  266  The  Barbie  fishes,  .will  set  the  line  against  their 
backes,  and.,  presently  saw  and  fret  the  same  asunder.  1640 
FULLER  Joseph's  Coal  vii.  (1867)  182  Some  thieves  have  .. 
fretted  off  their  fetters  with  mercury  water.  1658  W.  BURTON 
Itin.  Anton.  158  The  name  of  the  City  [on  the  coin]  fretted 
out  and  quite  worn  away  with  age.  1660  BOYLE  NewExp. 
Phvs.  Mali.  xxii.  166  The  Air.  .is  so  sharp,  that  in  a  short 
time  it  frets  not  only  Iron  Plates,  but.  .Tiles  upon  the  Roofs 
of  Houses.  I7»7  W  MATHER  Yng.  Man's  Comp.  74  The 
Copperas  in  the  Ink  will  fret  the  Nibs.  1859  KINGSLEY 
Misc  (i86o)I.io6  An  island  fretted  by  every  frost  and  slorm. 
1878  HUXLEY  P/iysiogr.  134  The  river  frets  away  the  rocks 
along  its  banks. 

absol,  151*  TINDALE  2  Tim.  li.  n  Their  wordes  shall  fret 
even  as  docth  a  Cancre.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  I.  Ixxxiv. 
135  The  Onions  do  fret,  attenuate  or  make  thin.  1610 
MARKHAM  Maslerp.  n.  clxxiii.  484  Arenick  ..ealeth,  and 
fretteth,  being  a  very  strong  corrosiue.  1888  ELWORTHY 
W.  Somerset  WonUk.  s.  v.,  [Said  of  a  grindstone]  Capital 
stone,  it  frets  (i.e.  grinds)  well. 

b.  fig.  Chiefly  of  the  passions,  etc. :  To  '  de- 
vour', 'consume',  torment;  cf.  EAT  loc.  Also, 
to  fret  oneself.  Obs.  exc.  in  fret  the  heart,  in  which 
use  this  sense  is  now  hardly  distinguishable  from  8. 

ciaoo  ORMIN  16132  Hat  lufe  towarrd  Godess  hus  me 
freteb^  att  min  herrte.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  08  Full  of. . 
wrathfull  thought  He  fret  him  selven  all  to  nought.  1430  40 
LYDG.  Bochas  iv.  i.  (1554)  101  a,  This  Manliuswas  fret  in  his 
corage  To  greater  worships  sodainly  to  ascende.  1:1450 
How  good  Wije  tatigiit  Daughter  80  in  Hazl.  E.  P  P. 
I.  185  Envyouse  herte  hym  selfe  frefithe,  my  dere  childe. 
a  1541  WYATT  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  47  So  wrathful  love  . . 
May  freat  thy  cruel  heart  '  a  1547  SURREY  j&»tU  IV 
126  Dido  doth  burne  with  loue,  rage  fretes  her  boones. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  ix.  xiv.  11605)  322  Their  hearts  alreadie 
fretted  and  cankered  at  the  very  roote,  for  the  last  disgrace 
received.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  260  p  i  A  crafty  Consti- 
tution, and  an  uneasy  Mind  is  fretted  with  vexatious  Pas- 
sions. 1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (18111  HI.  xli.  241  It  did 
tease  me  ;  insomuch  that  my  very  heart  was  fretted  1849 
SAXE  Poems,  Proud  Miss  AF Bride,  The  very  sigh  That  her 
stately  bosom  was  fretting.  1856  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note- 
bks.  (1870)  II.  59  So  many  curiosities  drive  one  crazy,  and 
fret  one's  heart  to  death. 

f  c.   To  fret  out  (time) :  to  waste. 

1608  ARMIN  AVsfAVwM. (1880150  Bythe  third  iscaldtoques- 
tion  most  that  musically  fret  their  time  out  in  idle  baubling. 

1 4.  Said  of  pains  in  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

c  1275  XI  Pains  Hell  148  in  O.  E.  Misc.  151  Gripes  frete|, 
heore  Mawen.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  179/1  Fretyn,  or 
chervyn,  torqneo. 

5.  To  form  or  make  by  wearing  away ;  =  EAT  1 1 . 
With  cognate  obj.  to  fret  its  way. 

1593  SHAKS.  Kick.  II,  in.  iii.  167  Till  they  haue  fretted  vs 
a  payre of graues,  Within  the  Earth.  1605  —  Lcan.'w.  307 
Let  it  stainpe  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth,  With  cadent 
Teares  fret  Channels  in  her  cheekes.  1642  FULLER  Holy  fy 
Prof.  St.  v.  xix.  441  As  if  his  eager  soul,  biting  for  anger  at 
the  clay  of  his  body,  desired  to  fret  a  passage  through  it. 
1872  C.  KING  Mountain.  Sierra  Ntrv.  iv.  87  A  broad  white 
torrent  fretting  its  way  along  the  bottom  of  an  impassable 
gorge. 

1 6.  intr.  To  make  a  way  by  gnawing  or  corro- 
sion ;  lit.  andy?». ;   =E.VT  12.  Also  with  through. 
Const,  into,  to.  Obs. 

1399  LANCL.  Rich.  Redeles  n.  127  The  ffresinge  (Trost 
ffreted  to  here  hertis.  1509  HAVVES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxn. 
(Percy)  159  With  knotted  whyppes  in  the  flesshe  to  frete. 
1534  Act  26  Hen.  VIII,  c.  9  The  flud  and  rage  of  the  sea 
. .  doth  freate  . .  in  dyuers  places.  1567  TURBERV.  Epit.  ff 
Sonn.  (1857^  368  Eche  lowering  looke  of  yours,  frets  farther 
in  my  hart.  1614  Bp.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  1126  How 
dangerous  it  is,  to  suffer  sinne  to  lye  fretting  into  the  soule  ! 
1635  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  n.  vii.  123  The  Water  . . 
would  sooner  fret  through  and  cause  a  passage,  then  make 
a  stoppage.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  iv.  v.  82  His  streams 
[mouths  of  the  Nile]  fret  one  into  another.  Ibid.  373  Per- 
forations which  in  process  of  time  might  fret  in,  and  indent 
into  the  structure  itself.  1676  WISEMAN  Surg.  i.  xvii.  80 
Many  Wheals  arose,  and  fretted  one  into  another,  with  great 
Excoriation. 

1 7.  intr.  for  reft.   To  become  eaten,  corroded,  or 
worn ;  to  waste  or  wear  away ;  to  decay,  become 
corrupt.     Also  with  asunder,  off,  out.     Obs.    C£ 
FRET  v.*  2. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  B  ij  b,  And  that  same  penne  shalle 
frete  asonder,  and  fall  a  way.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  lArb.) 
121  Bowes  moost  commonlye  freate  vnder  the  hande . .  for  the 
heete  of  the  hand.  1568  Jacob  t,  Esau  n.  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dods- 
ley  II.  218  If  1  had  bidden  from  meat  any  longer,  I  think 
my  very  maw  would  have  fret  asunder.  1593  DRAYTON  Idea 
170  Metals  doe  waste,  and  fret  with  Cankers  Rust.  1657 
W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendis  Life  of  Pciresc  u.  128  When  passing 
through  a  coloured  glasse,  they  [the  Raies  of  the  Sun]  fret 


supply'd.     1804  ABERNETHY  Snrg.  Observ.  ui  The  wound 
fretted  out  into  a  sore. 

8.  trans.  To  chafe,  irritate.  Chiefly  with  regard 
to  the  mind  :  To  annoy,  distress,  vex,  worry.  Also, 
to  fret  oneself;  and  to  bring  into  or  to  (a  specified 
condition)  by  worrying.  Cf.  FKET  v.  I. 
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fiigo  S.  £ng.  Leg.  I.  187/95  So  bat  be  salt  scholde  is 
woundene  frete.  1535  COVKKDALE  1's.  xxxvi(i].  i  Frett 
not  thy  self  at  the  vngodly.  IS4«  [see  FRETTING  vbl. 
si.  3],  1594  FOUMAN  Diary  (1849)  26  She  cam  not  to 
me,  and  I  was  marvailously  freted  with  yt.  1596  SHAKS. 
Merck.  V.  IV.  i.  77  You  may  as  well  forbid  the  Mountame 
Pines  To  wagge  their  high  tops  . .  When  they  are  fretted 
with  the  gusts  of  heauen.  1658  BROMHALL  Trial.  Specters 
i.  52  They  that  stood  by  mocked  him,  and  he  being  fretted 
went  away.  1693  W.  FREKE  Art  of  War  ix.  265  Arrows 
fret  horse  doubly  more  than  Guns  can.  1709  STEELE  6t 
ADDISON  Tatter  Wo.  160  r  9,  I  should  have  fretted  myself 
to  Death  at  this  Promise  of  a  Second  Visit.  1768  GOLDSM. 
Good-n.  Man  I.  i,  I  have  tried  to  fret  him  myself.  1801 
SOUTHEY  Thalaba  xi.  iii,  The  officious  hand  Cf  consolation, 
fretting  the  sore  wound.  i8«o  W  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  207 
The  horses  were  urged  and  checked  until  they  were  fretted 
into  a  foam.  1815  LD.  COCKBURN  Mm.  iv.  11874)  190  They 
were  fretted  into  something  like  contempt  by  the  rejection 
of  a  claim.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Betta  32  The  long-lost 
mother  . .  once  fretted  our  young  souls  with  her  anxious 
humours.  1867  TROLLOPE  Clirtm.  fiarsct  I.  xi.  91  Ihe 
bishop  . .  fretted  himself  in  his  chair,  moving  about  with 
little  movements. 

absol.  c  1400  Lanf rone's  Cirurg.  173  PC  bladdre  ne  mai 
not  be  soudid  if  it  be  kutt.  .for.  .be  urine  freti(>  and  M  lemb 
be  souding.  1711  ARBUTHNOT  Jo/in  Bull  m  v,  Injuries  from 
friends  fret  and  gall  more. 

9  intr.  for  refl.  To  distress  oneself  with  constant 
thoughts  of  regret  or  discontent ;  to  vex  oneself, 
chafe,  worry.  Often  with  additional  notion  of 
giving  querulous  and  peevish  expression  to  these 
feelings.  Also,  to  fret  and  fume,  and  fret  it  out, 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Afore's  Utop  I.  11805)  75  He.. so  fret, 
so  fumed,  and  chafed  at  it.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk. 
(Camden)  46  [He]  chafid  and  frettid  like  a  proctor  1602 
MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  iii,  Another  frets,  and  sets  his 
grinding  teeth  Foaming  with  rage_.  1631  GOUGE  Gtxfs 
Arrffuis  ill.  iii.  188  The  more  conspicuously  are  their  evill 
deeds  discovered:  which  makes  them  the  more  fret  and 
fume.  1646  J  HALL  Horse  I'ac,  53  Hannibal!  gallantly 
frets  it  out  in  Sihus.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy  II.  l.  81  He 
fretted  to  see  his  inferiours  raised.  1709  STEELE  Tatter 
No  9  P  i  He  neither  languishes  nor  burns,  but  frets  for 
Love.  1768  GOLUSM.  Good-n.  Man  v,  He  cnly  frets  to  keep 
himself  employed.  iSoa  R.  ANDERSON  Cumberld.  Ball  43 
Another  neet'll  sum  be  here,  Sae  divvent  freet  and  whine 
1831  TENNYSON  May  Quern  Concl  45  Say  to  Robin  a  kind 
word,  and  tell  him  not  to  fret.  1833  HT  MARTINEAU 
Manch.  Strike  i.  7  Don't  fret,  wife  ,  we  must  do  as  others 
do.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  II.  v.  150 
Englishmen  were  fretting  under  their  enforced  abstinence 
[etc.].  1875  W  S.  HAYWARD  Love  agst.  World  83  In 
secret,  Jasper  fretted  and  fumed, 
b.  woK-tnms.  NVith  away,  out. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v  v.  25  A  poore  Player,  That  struts 
and  fiets  his  houre  vpon  the  Stage.  1611  BARREY  Rani 
Alley  in.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodslt-y  X.  327  Now  let  him  hang, 
Fret  out  his  guts,  and  swear  the  stars  from  heaven.  18*9 
I.  TAYLOR  Enthvs.  ix.  244  Many  who  . .  have  fretted  away 
an  unblessed  existence  within  ..  the  monastery.  1858 
FROUUE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii.  48  She  had  driven  him  from 
his  country  to  tret  out  his  life  in  banishment.  1879  FARRAR 
Si.  rani  1 1883)  357  The  Vibiuses . .  who. .  fretted  their  little 
hour  on  the  narrow  stage  of  Philippi. 

10.  intr   Of  liquor :  To  undergo  secondary  fer- 
mentation. Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1664  BEALE  Cider  in  Evelyns  Pomona  36  When  it  [i. e. 
the  Cider]  is  bottled  it  must  not  be  perfectly  fine,  for  if  It  is 
so,  it  will  not  fret  in  the  bottle,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rein. 
(1759)  I  244  All  Love  at  first,  like  generous  Wine,  Fer- 
ments and  frets,  until  'tis  fine.  1775  SIR  E  BARRY  Obscrv. 
Wbtes  43  Some  of  the  ..  more  generous  kind  [of  wine] 
.  .required  great  care  to  prevent  them  from  fretting.  1888 
ELWORTHY  w.  Somerset  Word-bk.  270  Fret,  to  ferment. 

trans/.  1804  Poet  Reg.  470  Beneath  these  butchers  stalls 
..Where  rankling  offals  fret  in  many  a  heap. 

b.  trans,  \cansatively).  Also,  To  fret  in:  see 
quot.  1872. 

174*  Lond.  A>  Country  Brew.  i.  (ed.  4)  66  Without  fretting 
or  causing  it  to  burst  the  Cask  for  Want  of  Vent  1860 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V  xxii.  (1891)  313  Both  were  . .  old 
enough  to  have  all  their  beliefs  '  fretted  in ',  as  vintners 
say,— thoroughly  worked  up  with  their  characters.  187* 
Coolcy's  Cycl.  Pract.  Receipts  (ed.  5)  1185/2  The  technical 
terms  'sweating  in'  and  'fretting  in'  are  applied  to  the 
partial  production  of  a  second  fermentation,  for  the  purpose 
of  mellowing  down  the  flavour  of  foreign  ingredients  (chiefly 
brandy1,  added  to  wine. 

11.  intr.  Of  a  stream,  etc. :  To  move  in  agitation 
or  turmoil,  to  flow  or  rise  in  little  waves  ;  to  chafe. 
Often  used  with  conscious  metaphor  and  mixture 
of  sense  9. 

1727-46  THOMSON  Sumim-r  481  The. . brook.. fretting  o'er 
a  rock.  1803-6  WORDSW.  Intimat.  Iminort.  xi,  I  love  the 
brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret.  1808  SCOTT  Martn. 
M.  Introd.  104  Scarce  can  Tweed  his  passage  find,  Though 
much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and  toil.  1849  C  BRONTE  Shirley 
xxi.  307  The  mill-stream.. fretting  with  gnarled  tree-roots. 
1888  BHYCE  Atner.  Commit'.  I.  xiv.  189  Short  sharp  waves 
in  a  Highland  loch,  fretting  under  a  squall  against  a  rocky 
shore. 

fig.  i8u  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  11.  iv.  (1869)  81  A  certain 
stream  of  irritability  that  is  continually  fretting  upon  the 
wheels  of  life.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  \.  iii.  51  The 
stream  of  thought,  Fretting  against  its  limits  and  obstruc- 
tions. 

12.  trans,  (causatively).    To  throw  (water)  into 
agitation  ;  to  cause  to  rise  in  waves ;  to  ruffle. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  ff  Exp.  Philos.  I.  vi.  210  The  surface 
of  the  water  is  fretted  and  curdled  into  the  finest  waves 
by  the  undulations  of  the  air.  1839  DE  QUINCEY  R'ecoll. 
Lakes  Wks.  1862  II.  54  Some  great  river  . .  fretted  by  rocks 
or  thwarting  islands.  1858  LYTTON  What  Will  He  do  i.  iv, 
See  .  .  how  the  slight  pebbles  are  fretting  the  wave.  1863 
HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  272  The  surface  [of  the  liver] 
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..being  fretted  by  the  passage  of  a  hundred  steamers. 
1871  JOAQUIN  MILLER  Songs  /ta/y(i878)23  Not  one  gondola 
frets  the  lagoon. 

13.  dial.  See  quot.  ;  cf.  sense  4  and  FRET  si>.-  2. 

1856  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XVII.  II.  482  The  grassland  in 
this  district  is  peculiarly  liable  to  scour  ('  fret ')  the  youn;4 
cattle. 

Fret  (fret),  V?  Forms:  Inf.  4-7  frett(e,  ,5 
freett,  6freat),  5-fret.  /'«./.  5  fret.  Pa.  pple. 
4-7  fret(t(e,  (.5  freit,  freytj,  4-5  frettet, -it, -ut, 
4-  fretted.  Also  pa.  pple.  4  ifreted.  [Pern,  re- 
presents several  distinct  but  cognate  words.  In 
part  this  word  seems  to  be  a.  OF.  freter  ( used  in 
pa.  pple.  frete,  =  Anglo-Lat.  frectatus,  frictatus, 
frestatits,  in  the  sense  '  ornamented  with  interlaced 
work,  embroidered  with  gold,  etc.',  also  Her. 
'  fretty '),  f-  frtte :  see  FRET  s6.1  In  the  architec- 
tural sense  it  agraeswith  FBETISH  v.-;  the  two  forms 
may  be  adoptions  of  the  two  stems  of  the  OF.  vb. 
*frailir,  fraitisi-.  There  may  also  have  been  an 
independent  English  formation  on  FRET  sb\ 

The  common  view,  thai/ret  represents  Otl.._/ra!fw(i]tjn,  to 
adorn,  seems  inadmissible  phone-logically  ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  OE.  vb.,  though  not  recorded  after  the  i-'tli  c., 
may  have  survived  in  speech,  and  have  been  confused  with 
the  Romanic  vb.] 

•(•1.  trans.  To  adorn  with  interlaced  work,  esp. 
in  gold  or  silver  embroidery;  in  wider  sense,  to 
adorn  richly  with  gold,  silver,  or  jewels.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Atlit.  P.  B.  1476  Fyoles  fretted  with  flores  & 
fleez  of  golde.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  COHSC.  9107  Other  stanes 
of  gret  prys,  Witn  fyne  gold  wyre  alle  obout  frett.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  u.  u  Fetislich  hir  fyngres  were  fretted 
with  golde  wyre.  c  1400  fieryn  3926  A  swerd  . .  wyth 
seyntur  Ifreted  all  with  perelis.  c  1450  Golagros  $•  Gaw. 
318  Frenyets  of  fyne  silk,  frelit  ful  fre.  1494  FABYAN  Chron. 
IV.  Ixix.  48  The  Emperour  ..  garnysshed  the  Crosse  with 
many  riche  stones  freit  with  golde.  a  1529  SKELTON  Image 


trapped  in  thi  same  sutc,  freated  ouer  with  gold.  Ibid. 
857/1  The  quire,  .sieled  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  thereon  fret 
ingrailcd  bent  clothes  of  silke.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tas*o  ix. 
Ixxxii.  175  In  his  Turkish  pompe  he  shone,  In  purple  robe, 
ore  fret  with  gold  and  stone.  1607  HIEKON  Wks.  I.  74  He 
could  .  haue  fretted  (as  it  were)  the  whole  volume  of  the 
booke  with  excellencie  of  words,  a  1668  DAVENANT  Masque 
Wks  (1673)  364  His  bed-chamber  door,  and  seeling,  fretted 
with  stars  in  Capital  Letter. 

b  transf  To  variegate,  chequer,  form  a  pattern 
upon. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  a.  i  104  Yon  grey  Lines  That  fret  the 
Clouds,  are  Messengers  of  Day  1839  LONGF.  Hyperion 
m.  t  (1853)  142  White  clouds  sail  aloft ;  and  vapours  fret 
the  blue  sky  with  silver  threads. 

2.  Arch    To  adorn  (esp.  a  ceiling)  with  carved 
or  embossed  work  in  decorative  patterns. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  u.  iv.  88  The  Roofe  o'th  Chamber 
With  golden  Cherubins  is  fretted  1615  SIR  R.  BOYLE 
Diary  (1886)  I.  66,  I  compounded  with  my  plaiserer  to 
ffrett  my  parlor.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  (1879)  IV.  322  The 
Duke  of  York's  chamber,  .as  it  is  now  fretted  at  the  top, 
is  . .  one  of  the  noblest  and  best-proportioned  rooms.  1853 
KINGSLEY  Hypatia  xix.  218  Against  the  wall  stood  presses 
and  chests  fretted  with  fantastic  Oriental  carving. 

transf  and  .//c-  1601  SHAKS.  Hani.  u.  ii.  313  This  Ma- 
iesticall  Roofe,  fretted  with  golden  fire.  165$  FULLER  Ch. 
Hist.  vi.  v.  336  Simple  ignorance  not  fretted  and  embossed 
with  malice,  .caused  that  desolation  of  Libraries  in  England. 
17*9  SAVAGE  Wanderer  I.  40  The  solar  fires  now  faint  and 
wat'ry  burn,  Just  where  with  ice  Aquarius  frets  his  urn  ! 
1796  MORSE  Atner.  Geog.  I.  559  Vaulted  by  magnificent 
canopies,  fretted  with  a  variety  of  depending  petrifactions. 
1841  H.  MILLER  O.  R.  Sandst.  viii.  (ed.  2)  170  Its  shelly 
armour  was  delicately  fretted  with  the  forms  of  circular  or 
elliptical  scales. 

3.  Her.  To  interlace. 

IS7»  BOSSEWELL  Amiorie  n.  121  b,  Hee  beareth  Or,  a 
Lyon  rampaunt  d'Ermine,  debrused  with  two  Barruletes, 
and  fret  with  the  thirde,  Sable.  1818-40  BERRY  Encycl. 
Her.  I,  Fretting  each,  other,  interlacing  each  other. 

t  Fret,  v?  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF  freter  (Fr. 
fretter),  f.  OF.  *frete  (Fr.  frelte)  ring,  hoop.] 
trans.  To  bind  (properly,  with  a  hoop  or  ring). 
Alsoyfj. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  1 1.  4 1  Foxes  frettid  in  fere  wasten 
the  cornes.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Man/iode  iv.  xxviii.  11869) 
190  She  was  bounden  with  hoopes,  and  faste  fretted  [frelee]. 
Ibid.  xxix.  191  She  is  bounden  and  bounden  ayen  ;  fretted 
[F.  /retee]  with  obseruaunces.  a  1450  I-ysshynge  vj.  Angle 
(1883)  8  Double  the  lyne  and  frele  hyt  fast  yn  be  top  with 
a  nose  lo  fasten  an  your  lyne. 

tFret,  ».*  Obs. :  merged  in  FKET  z/.l  3-13. 
[Of  difficult  etymology. 

Il  might  satisfaclorily  be  explained  as  a.  OF.  */reiter  ~ 
mod.  F.  dial,  fretter,  Pr.  /reta r,  II.  frettare:— vulgar  L. 
*Jrictare,  freq.  of  l^./ricdre  to  rub  ;  but  the  OF.  form  has 
not  been  found.  Cf.  the  synonymous  OV .  Jfroter (V .  frottert, 
which,  in  spite  of  phonological  difficulties,  some  scholars 
connect  with  this  group.] 

1.  trans.  To  rub,  chafe.  Also  with  away. 
Causatively  :  To  make  pass  by  rubbing  ;  to  cause 
(a  keel)  to  graze. 

13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  xxxii.  978  Penaunce. 
freteb  a-wei  be  fulbe  of  synne.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
Clemens  283  l>ai  frety t  bare  facis  bane  \faciem  confricantes] 
Fore  ferly&  pis speke  be-gane.  '  1450  '/u'oCookery'bks.iiT, 
Nym  appele^,  seth  hem,  let  hem  kele,  frete  hem  thorwe  an 
her  syue.  1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  143/1  To  l-'rete  ;  fricare  ..  to 
,  rubbe.  a  1347  SURREY  in  Tottel's  MUt.  <Arb.)  27  Ne  by 


FRET. 

coward  d red.. On  shatow  shores  thy  kec-1  in  perlll  freat. 
1653  H.  COG  AN  Diod,  .SVi .  127  The  inhabitants.,  know  this 
ti'-ju.  .by  th«j  Klephants  rubbing  ami  fretting  it.  1705  Land. 
(,'iis.  No.  4179/4  The  Hair  fretted  short  about  the  middlcof 
her  Mime. 

fig.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  iv.  xix.  1,1588)  602  The  one  of 
these  Statutes  doth  not  fret  the  other. 
b.  Of  a  bird:  To  preen  (feathers). 
1423  JAS.  I  KinsisQ.  xxxv,  Freschly  in  thaire  birdis  kynd 
arraid  Thaire  fetheris  new,  and  fret  thanie  In  the  sonne. 

2.  intr.  To  rub,  produce  friction  ;  to  fray  out. 
1643  FULLER  Inaug.  Serin.  §  23  That  his  curtesies  might 

not  unravel!  or  fret  out  hath  bound  them  with  a  strong 
border.  1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  147  Such  positions,  that 
one  [branch]  may  not  easily  fret  upon  another.  1692  Capt. 
Smith's  St-aman's  Cram.  i.  xvi.  81  To  Serve  a  Rope,  is  to 
wind  something  about  it,  to  keep  it  from  frettingout.  1768-74 
TUCKBR  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  587  Taking  off  the  weight  of 
difficulties,  so  that  they  may  not  fret  upon  the  shoulders. 

3.  a.  ?  To  have  dealings  with  (cf.  F.  se  frotter 
avec}.     b.  ?To  conflict,  offend  against.   Obs. 

(The  interpretation  of  the  words  in  these  passages,  and 
their  identity  with  the  present  verb,  are  very  doubtful.) 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12846  Metis  horn,  .to  haue  all  nor  hert 
\ville,  Of  ffredom .  .fret  with  horn  so,  And  all  your  will  shall 
ye  wyn.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  92  Slike  frenschypis  pure 
naturel,  &  )>erfore  meyd  ne  vnmeyd,  hot  if  it  oght  freyt  [nisi 
ali</tiid  moliatitr]  agayn  godis  commament,  it  is  wor)?i. 

Fret  ( fret),  v.5  [f.  FKET  sA.3]  trans.  To  furnish 
(a  guitar,  etc.)  with  frets.  Hence Fre'tted///.  a. 

1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Blood  5  While  you  your 
selues  like  musicke  sounding  Lutes  fretted  and  strunge, 
gaine  them  their  silken  sutes.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  ui.  ii.  388 
[Punning  use]  Call  me  what  Instrument  you  will,  though  you 
can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  vpon  me.  1647  WARD  Simp. 
Coblery)  Instruments  maybe  well  made  and  well  strung,  but 
if  they  be  not  well  fretted,  the  Musique  is  marred.  1689 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  2437/4  All  sorts  of  fretted  Instruments, 
especially  Lutes  and  Viols.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  II. 
1031  An  instrument  having  the  fretted  neck  of  the  former 
[the  guitar]. 

t  Fret,  f.G  Obs.  Pa.  pple.  fret(t(e  ;  also 
yfretted.  [ad.  QY.f refer,  pa.  pple. ./£*£#  '  garni ' 
(Godef.) ;  perh.  a  use  of  freter  FKET  v.%  Cf. 
FREIGHT //&.  i  b.]  trans.  To  furnish,  stock,  stud, 
supply.  Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  modified  by  advbs. 
full,  thick,  well. 

13. .  E.  E.  Altit.  P.  B.  339  With  alle  (?e  fode  f>at  may  be 
founde  frette  |>y  cofer.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4705  Love,  it  is  an 
hateful  pees . .  A  trouthe  [TJtynne  and  JlfS.  And  through 
the],  fret  fulloffalshede.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)xxx.  136 
All  J?ir  greez  er  ..  frette  full  of  perle  and  o^er  precious 
stanes.  1-1400  Yivaine  fy  Caw.  3160  A  klub  ..  Thik  fret 
with  mani  a  thwang.  1413  Pilgr.  Smvlc  (Caxton  1483) 
iv.  xxxti.  81  Armes..wel  frett  with  senewes  and  al  ful  of 
veynes.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  v.  vii.  (1554)  127  a,  A  croune 
of  fresh  Laurer  Forged  of  gold,  fret  full  of  stones  clere. 

Fret,  ///.  a.     [pa.  pple.  of  FRET  z;.2]     Of  a 

ceiling:   =  FRETTED///,  a* 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel ^(1664)  45  Summers.,  to  be  framed  in 
such  proportion  as  may  serve  to  make  an  Italian  fret  Seeling. 
1720  STRYPE  Stew's  Surv.  I.  n.  xiii.  191/1  This  Church.. was 
built  in  an  Octangular  Form  with  a  fine  fret  Cieling. 

t  Fretchard.  Obs.-1  [f.  *fretcht  FKATCH  v.  + 
-ARD.]  A  fretful  or  peevish  person. 

a  1640  W.  FENNER  Sacrifice  Faithf.  (1648)  15  The  angrie 
fretchard  praies  for  patience  and  meeknesse  and  yet  sets 
downe  without  it. 

t  Fretel.  Obs- l  [a.  QWi.frsttl>fr*$tgl.]  A 
sort  of  flute  ;  a  pan-pipe. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovu^f  Aftt.  xi.  iv,  And  Tymolus.  .juged  by 
ryghte  that  the  sowne  of  the  lyre  was  better  than  the  fretel 
or  pype  of  Cornewaylle. 

t  Fretewil.  [f-  stem  of  FRET  v.1  +  wil  (related 
to  WILL  sb.  and  v.)  desirous.  Cf.  ME.  drnnc~tvilt 
here-wilt  spatwil,  etc.]  Voracious. 

a  1225  Ancr,  .A*.  (MS.  C)  128  note,  Fretewil  wiSalle. 

Fretful  (fre-tful),  a .     [f.  FRET  z/.i  +  -FUL.] 
1 1.  a.  Corrosive,  irritating,  lit.  and  fig.    b.  Irri- 
tated, inflamed.  Obs. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  403  Though  parting  be  a 
fretfull  corosiue,  It  is  applyed  to  a  deathfull  wound.  1554 
PLAT  Jewell-ho.  \.  56  More  sharpe,  and  fretfull  to  their 
fingers  than  their  vsuall  morter.  1804  ABERNKTHY  Surg. 
Observ.  126  The  ulcer.. was  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  with 
fretful  edges. 

2.  Disposed  to  fret,   irritable,    peevish,  ill-tem- 
pered; impatient,  restless. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  v.  20  A  Tale  . .  whose  lightest  word 
would,  .make,  .each  particular  haire  lo  stand  on  end,  Like 
Quillcs  vpon  the  fretfull  Porpentine.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr. 
Biondi's  Erontcna  96  In  so  much  as  he  became  fretfull,  and 
pettish.  1739  CIBBER  Apol.  (1756)  II.  34  The  fretful  temper 
of  a  friend.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (17761  IV.  209  Im- 
pelled by  a  fretful  impetuosity.  1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII. 
528  The  child  had  become  more  silly  and  fretful.  1833 
Rcgul.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  83  A  horse  continues  uneasy  and 
fretful  with  the  bit.  1837  LYTTON  E.  Maltrav,  in.  ii,  Men 
of  second-rate  faculties. .are  fretful  and  nervous,  a  1848 
ROSSKTTI  Blessed  Damozcl  vi,  Where  this  earth  Spins  like 
a  fretful  midge. 

3.  a.  Of  water,  etc.:  Agitated,  troubled,  broken 
into  waves,     b.  Of  the  wind  :  Blowing  in  frets  or 
gusts ;  gusty. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  iv.  691  Two  goodly 
streames  . .  Whose  fretfull  waues  beating  against  the  hill, 
Did  all  the  hot  tome  with  soft  muttrings  fill.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystmtt'  /..  §  322  The  horizon  . .  was  so  extremely  black, 
fretful,  and  hazy,  that  nothing  could  be  seen,  a  1849  J.  C. 
MANGAN  Poems  (1859)  122  Bitter  blows  the  fretful  morning 
wind.  1887  PallMaUG.  25  July  2/2  A  pretty  picture  framed 
by  the  fretful  sea  and  the  cloudless  sky. 
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4.  Characterized  by  or  apt  to  produce  fretting. 

1737  THOMSON  J/«y«.  Ld.  Talbot  340  The  kindred  Souls 
of  every  Land,  (Howe'er  divided  in  the  fretful  J)ays  Of 
Prejudice  and  Krror)  mingled  now,  1798  WORDSW.  Tintern 
Al>t>t-y,  The  fretful  stir  Unprofitable  and  the  fever  of  the 
world.  1852  BI.ACKIE  Sfttay  Lang.  33  To  pick  words  out 
of  a  dictionary  is  fretful.  1890  A/ttrray's  Mag.  June  737 
The  fearsome,  fretful,  forest,  dank  and  deep. 

Hence  Pre'tfullyW^.,  in  a  fretful  manner;  Prc't- 
fulness,  the  quality  or  condition  of  being  fretful. 

1613  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  274  And  this  we  tcarme  fret- 
fulnesse  or  pettishnes.  1789  MAD.  D'ARIJLAY  Diary  Apr., 
Really  frightened  at  she  knew  not  what,  she  fretfully  ex- 
claimed, [etc.].  1843  J.  MARTINEAU  C/ir.  Life  (1867;  239 
Drives  away  every  trace  of  fretfulness.  1860  FROUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  V.  174  The  Carews  rode  fretfully  up  and  down  the 
river  banks,  probing  the  mud  with  their  lances  to  find  foot- 
ing  for  their  horses.  1880  OUIDA  J/0/&?  I.ix.  228 'What  is  the 
use  of  putting  off?'  said  her  mother  fretfully,  *  you  will  be  ill'. 

t  Pre-tish,  fre'tize,  v.i    Obs.     Also  6  fre- 

tissh,  freatish,  6-7  frettish,  -ize.  [f.  frediss- 
lengthened  $temQiQ]?r.fredirtfreidir  ifi.froidir}, 
i.freid(Yr.froid}  cold.]  trans.  To  chilli  benumb. 
Only  in  pass. 

1523  St.  Papers  Hen.  Vfff,  IV.  52  Many  of  their  horses 
loste  and  fretished.  1535  Ibid.  IX.  147,  I  could  get  neither 
bread,  drink,  nor  fire  .,  till  I  was  fretisshed.  1581  MUL- 
CASTER  Positions  xliii.  (1887)  265  That  foolish  fellow  was 
fretished  for  cold.  1607  WALKINGTON  Oft.  Glass  58  Reviv- 
ing those  remote  parts,  which  without  his  influence  woulde 
otherwise  be  frettisht  with  a  chilnes. 

Hence  Fre'tished///.  a. ;  Fre'tishing,  vbl.  sb., 
a  weakness  in  a  horse's  feet,  the  result  of  a  chill, 
the  pinching  of  a  shoe,  etc.;  Fre'tishing///.  a., 
becoming  *  fretished'. 

1581  MULCASTER  Posit,  vi,  (1887)  48  Daunsing.  .strengthen- 
eth  weake  hippes,  fainting  legges,  freatishing  feete.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  292  Of  the  fretized,  broken, 
and  rotten  lungs.  1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  n.  Ixii.  322  If 
the  horse  be  foundred  through  the  straitnesse  of  a  shoo, 
which  . .  is  not  a  founder,  but  a  frettizhig  which  is  a  degree 
lesse  then  foundling.  1617 —  Caval.  vin.  8  Nowe  if  his 
Horse  haue  beene  formerly  foundred  or  frettised  vpon  his 
feete.  1639  T.  DE  GRAY  Comfl.  Horsem.  38  We  prick  the 
two  Toe-veines  which  do  help  Frettizing. 

t  Fre'tish,  fre'tize,  v*  Obs.    In  7  frettish. 

[Connected  with  OF.  fraitis  (Godef.),  said  of 
capitals  of  columns,  and  app.  rendering  '  quasi  in 
modum  retis '  in  I  Kings  vii.  i  j.  Cf.  FRET  sb. ' ,  v.'* 

If  this  be  a  pa.  pple.,  the  Kng,  vb.  is  prob.  ad.  OF.  *frai- 
tiss-,  *fraitir.  If  it  be  an  adj.  : — L.  type  ?  *fracticius^  the 
Eng.  vb.  is  prob.  formed  upon  it.] 

trans.  =  FRET  v.z  Hence  t  Fre'tized  ///.  #., 
t  Fre-tizing  vbl.  sb. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  36  The  fretised  seelings 
curiously  wrought.  1601  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  II.  260  Payde  also  vnto  Cobbe  for  frettishing  the 
gallerie  and  the  great  chamber  30''.  1606  BRETON  Sydney's 
Ouraiiia  ii,  In  purple  robe  with  starres  yfretized.  Ibid. 
xvi,  A  Carkanet.  .Fretized  with  Carbuncles.  1626  T.  H. 
Caussitt's  Holy  Crt.  85  This,  .beautiful  embowed  frettizing 
of  the  heauenly  Orbes.  a  1693  UHQUHART  Rabelais  in.  lii. 
429  Angiports.  .frettized  and  embowed  Seelings.  1703  T.  S. 
Art's  huprov.  i.  43  Frettized  work. 

Fretless  (fre'tles),  a.  rare.  [f.  FRET  sb£  or  v.1 

+  -LESS.]  a.  Free  from  fret  or  annoyance,  b.  Of 
water :  Unruffled. 

1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  3  Fretless  and  free,  Soul  clap 
thy  pinion  !  1894  A.  WEBSTER  Mother  •$•  Dau.  (1895)  17 
A  full  and  crystal  lake,  .strong  and  fretless,  stirs  not. 

t  Fre*tly,  a.  Her.  Obs,  [a.  Of*frvteUt  occur- 
ring in  the  sense  *  bespattered  (with  mud)  *,  dim. 
of  frete  FRETTY  ;  cf.  the  MDu.  adapted  vb./refe- 
leeren  to  chequer.]  =  COUNTERFESSED. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  B  iij  a,  Fretly  is  calde  in  armys 
whan  the  coptarmure  is  cpunterfesid.  1586  FERNE  Blaz. 
Gentrie  207  They  called  it  sometimes  Countersesyd,  and 
commonly  Frettely. 

Fretoure,  obs.  form  of  FRITTER. 

Fret-saw,  [f-  FRET  sb.1  +  SAW  sb.]  A  saw 
used  for  fret-cutting.  So  Fret-sawing  vbL  sb.t 
fret-cutting  with  such  a  saw. 

1865  Specif,  y.  Kennan's  Patent  No.  926.  i  Oscillating 
frame  in  which  the  fret-saw  is  strained.  1875  W.  E.  A. 
AXON  Mechanic*!,  Friend  15  Vibrating  fret-saw. 

Fre'tsome,  a.  rare.  [f.  FKET  z/.1  +  -SOME.]  a. 
Causing  to  fret ;  annoying,  b.  Given  to  fretting. 

1834  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVI.  586  Incessant 
refilling  of  plates  is  fretsome.  1870  MRS.  PHELPS  Hedged 
In  xviii.  273  Been  aye  too  busy  and  poor  an'  fretsome. 

Frettage  (fre-ttdg).  [a.  \^.  frettage,  i.fretter 
to  ring,  f.  frette  FHET  $bS>~\  a.  The  process  of 
shrinking  on  rings  of  metal  about  the  breech  of  a 
gun  to  give  additional  strength,  b.  The  collection 
of  rings  thus  employed. 

1882  Rej>.  Chief  of  Ordnance  244  (Cent.)  The  gun.. ordin- 
arily receive^  an  exterior  frettage. 

Frettation  (frete'-Jan).  rare  —  1,  [f.  FKET  &.1 
+  -ATION.]  Annoyance ;  discomposure. 

1779  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  (ify-z)  I.  iv.  163  She  heard  of 
my  \nft\\\\.zfrettation  upon  occasion  of  being  pamphleted. 

t  Frette.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  ad.  med.L./}iY^//y, 
adapted  form  of  the  Teut.  *frifu~  FRITH  sb.t  peace.] 
A  composition,  agreement. 

c  1330  K.  HRUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  290  Barons.  .Suld  com  her 
he  was,  &  with  him  mak  ber  frette,  Or  [etc.].  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eng.  cxciii.  169  No  man  must  spekc  with  the  Kyng, 
but  he  had  made  with  hym  [the  chamber  lain]  a  frette  for  to 
done  his  nede. 


FRETTING. 

Frette,  var.  of  FRET  sb.1 

Fretted  (frc-ted),  ///. a.*     [f. FRET  v.*  +  -ED '.] 

1.  Katen  or  worn  into  holes,  chafed. 

"545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  121  To  make  the  Treated 
place  asstronge  or  stronger  then  any  other.  16490.  DANIEL 
Trinarch.)  Hen.  /V,  ccclxxxii,  His  Raigne  was  All  one  thin 
Much-fretted  veile  of  Loyaltie.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Met. 
Leg.,  Lady  G.  l>.  xxxi,  Through  fretted  hose  and  garment 
rent. 

2.  Worried,  vexed,  chafed,  distressed. 

1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  Pref.,  The  fears  of  these 
fretted  philosophers  will  by  and  by  subside.  1797-1803 
FOSTER  in  Life  fy  Corr.  (1846)  I.  203  Feelings  are  rather 
fretted  than  melancholy.  1864  E,  A.  MURRAY  E.  Norman 
I.  7  Mrs.  Townshend's  . .  countenance  ..  bore  that  fretted 
expression  which  [etc.].  1876  BLACKIE  Songs  Relig.  f  Life 
136  Like  ruffled  plumes  upon  a  fretted  bird. 

3.  Of  water:  Raised  in  small  waves,  ruffled. 
1855  H.  REED  Lect.  Eng.  Hist.  in.  416  The  sentiment  of 

filial  piety,  which  ought  to  flow  in  a  placid  current,  is  changed 
into  a  broken  and  fretted  tide. 

Fretted  (fre-ttd),  ///.  a?  [f.  FRET  v2  +  -ED  *.] 

1.  Adorned  with  carving  in  elaborate  patterns ; 
carved  or  wrought  into  decorative  patterns. 

1552  HULOET,  s.v.  Beame,  Beame  ofa  rouffe,  not  beynge  in- 
bowed  or  fretted.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  3  May,  The  Duke  of 
York's  chamber . .  is  now  fretted  at  the  top.  1711  POPE  Temp. 
Fame  138  Wide  vaults  appear,  and  roofs  of  fretted  gold. 
1750  GRAY  Elegy  39  Thro'  the  long-drawn  isle  and  fretted 
vault  The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise.  1813 
BYRON  Br.  Abydosw.v,  And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 
Bloom  flowers  in  urns  of  China's  mould.  1872  RUSKIN 
Eagle's  Nest  §  92  The  fretted  pinnacles  of  Rouen. 
"b.  transf.  and_/%r.  in  various  senses. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  725  His  necke  in  manya  ruge 
Yfretted  grete.  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  118  Embossed,  and 
fretted  wild  The  growing  wonder  takes  a  thousand  shapes 
Capricious.  1809  PINKNEY  Trav.  France  205,  I.. watched 
..the  moon  ascending  in  the  fretted  vault.  1856  CAPERN 
Poems  (fA.  2)  TI  The  antler'd  oak,  the  fretted  thorn.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  78  The  slope  ..  its  termination  being 
the  fretted  coping  of  the  precipice. 

2.  Her.  Interlaced.     Cf.  FRETTY  a.1 

1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  177  Burley  beareth  palee  of  6 
parts  A  and  B,  fretted  with  a  barrulet  in  fesse  G,  chiefe  and 
baste  of  the  same.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  iv.  iii.  19=; 
The  Field  is  Pearle,  a  Purse  open,  the  long  strings  thereof 
pendant,  Fretted,  Nowed,  Buttoned  and  Tasselled. 

tFre'tten.  Obs.  Also  5  freton.  [ad.  Fr. 
fretin  broken  pieces,  ultimately  f.  ^.fracttts  broken.] 
(See  quots.) 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  vi.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  96  The  harder 
stufle  is  called  Freton,  Of  clipping  of  other  Glasses  it  come. 
1688  R.  H.OI^MV.  Armoury  in.  385/2  Fretten  is  waste  cut  and 
broken  Glasse  fit  for  noe  worke.  Castaway  glasse. 

Fretter l  (fre-tw).  [f.  FRET  z>.i  +  -ER  i.]  One 
who  or  that  which  frets. 

1.  fa.  A  devourer(0Ar.).    b.  That  which  gnaws, 
eats  away,  or  corrodes.    Obs.  exc.  in  vine-fretter : 
see  quot.  1608. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  43  Terre  . .  is  a  fretter,  and  no 
healer,  without  it  be  medled  with  some  of  these  [oil,  butter, 
etc.].  1568-9  Act  ii  Eliz.  in  Bolton  Stat.  Irel.  (1621)  298 
The  fretter  of  our  lives  and  substance.  1608  TOPSELL  Ser- 
pents 666  Vine-fretters,  which  are  a  kind  of  Caterpillers,  or 
little  hairy  wormes  with  many  feet,  that  eat  vines  when 
they  begin  to  shoot.  1610  MARKHAM  Master^.  H.  cxxx.  432 
Other  Carriers  vse  the  powder  of  Risagallo,  or  Risagre,  but 
It  is  a  great  deale  too  strong  a  fretter.  1611  COTGR., 
Tavelliere,  the  little  worme  called  a  Wood-fretter.  1771 
Misc.  in  Ann.  Reg.  172/2  Reaumur  has  proved  that  vine 
fretters  do  not  want  an  union  of  sexes  for  the  multiplication 
of  their  kind.  1895  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  444  He  considered 
the  generation  of  vine  fretters  from  a  new  point  of  view. 

2.  a.  One  who  or  something  which  irritates  or 
chafes,     b.  One  who  gives  way  to  fretting  or  ill- 
temper. 

a.  1503  HAWES  Examp.  Virt.  viii.  (Arb.t  38  So  that 
fraylte  to  hym  be  no  freter.  a  1625  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Bloody 
Bro.  n.  ii,  Give  me  some  drink,  this  fire's  a  plaguy  fretter. 
1790  WOLCOTT(P.  Pindar)  Advice  to  Put.  Laureat  VfVis. 
1812  II.  341  Thou  plague  of  Post  Office,  the  teaser,  fretter. 

b-  1649  FULLER  Just  A  fan's  /•'««.  19  The  first  are  the 
fretters.  a  1732  T.  BOSTON  Serin.  (1850)  120  This  doctrine 
reproves  murmurers  and  fretters. 

Fretter2  (fre-taj).  [f.  FUET  Z/.*  +  -ERI.]  A 
branch  that  rubs. 

1615  W.  LAWSON  Orch.  $  Card.  in.  xi.  (1668)  38  Fretters 
are  when .  .two  or  more  parts  of  the  tree,  or  of  divers  trees, 
as  arms,  boughs  . .  grow  so  near  and  close  together,  that 
one  of  them  by  rubbing  doth  wound  one  another.  1664 
KVELYN  Sylva  (1776)  472  This  is  of  great  importance  and  so 
is  the  sedulously  taking  away  of  Suckers,  Water-boughs, 
Fretters,  etc.  1670  J.  SMITH  England's  Improv.  Revtv'd  72. 

Fretting  (fre'tin),  vbl.  sb.{  [f.  FRET  z;.1  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  FRET  z/.1  in  various  senses. 

1.  A  slow  gnawing  or  eating  away;  erosion, cor- 
rosion ;  also,  the  process  of  decaying  or  wasting. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  viii.  37  If  that  hungre  were  growen 
vp  on  the  erthe,  or  . .  fretynge  or  locust.  1398  TREVISA 
Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xlv.  (1495)  568  Rust  is  -  -  done  awaye 
.  .by. ,  fretyng  ofa  sawe  or  a  fyle.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ixiv. 
278iAdd.  MS.)  And  the  thirde  day  after  she  died,  as  by 
fretyng  of  the  addres.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  108 
Buckles  and  agglettes  at  vnwares,  shall  race  hys  bowe,  a 
thinge.  .perilous  for  freatynge.  igggHAKLUVT  l't>y.  II.  161 
No  Wopll  is  lesse  subiect  to  Mothes,  or  to  fretting  in  presse, 
then  this.  1793  G.  WamStiforiu  v.  (1853)  22  These  roads 
are  by  . .  the  fretting  of  water  worn  down  through  the  first 
stratum  of  our  freestone.  1878  Masque  Poets  106  The 
fretting  of  worms  on  withered  wood. 


FRETTING. 

t  b.  A  gnawing  or  pain  (in  the  bowels).    Oh. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  73/1  Chervynge,  or  frelyngc  in  be 

wombe,  torch.     1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Hdthe  24  [r  ennel  seed] 

mytigateth  freattynges  of  the  stomake  and  guttes.  1578  LYTE 

Dotioens  v.  Ixxviii.  646  Gripings  and  frettings  of  the  belly. 

2.  Of  fermented  liquors  :  The  process  of  under- 
"oing  a  second  and  inactive  fermentation. 

01700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cunt.  Cmv,  Parell. .  poured  into  a 
Vessel  of  Wine  to  Cure  it's  Fntting.  i?45  NEEDHAM 
A/icrosc.  Disc.  vii.  76  The  fretting  of  Wine  in  the  Spring 
Time,  .may  be  owing  to  a  Fermentation.  1846  J.  BAXTER 
Libr.  Pract.  Agrk.(s&.  4)  I.  171  Singing  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  fretting.  The  former  is  the  result  of 
active,  the  latter  of  inactive,  fermentation. 

3.  The  action  of  irritating  or  chafing. 

1546  PHAER  Bk.  Childr.  (i553)Tvb,  Some  haue  an  ytch 
and  a  fretting  of  the  skynne  as  yf  it  hadde  bene  rubbed  with 
nettels.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II)  194  The 
onely  Medicine  that,  .cleanseth  without  fretting. 

4.  Vexation,  worrying  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  115  Turment  not  thy 
selfe  (my  hert)  with  affliccyon  &  frettynge  for  that  thynge 
that  thou  can  not  haue.  1583  STANVHURST  SEneis  n. 
(Arb.)  46  With  choloricque  fretting  I  dumpt.  1607  TOKELL 
Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  83  They  fall  into  passions,  frettings, 
sweating,  pulling  off  their  hats,  and  trembling  fearfully. 
a  1716  BLACKALL  Wks.  (1723)  I.  46  By  their  continual 
Peevishness  and  Frettings,  they  become  ten  times  more  un- 
easy. 1860  EMERSON  Conit.  Life,  Fate  Wks.  (Bohni  II.  325 
In  age,  we  put  out  another  sort  of  perspiration, — gout, 
fever,  rheumatism,  .fretting,  avarice. 

Fretting  (.fre-tirj),  vtl.  sb.-  [f.  FRET  v."  + 
-ING  '.]  The  action  of  covering  (a  ceiling,  etc.) 
with  frets  or  fretwork ;  the  ornamentation  so  pro- 
duced. Also  transf. 

1614  SIR  R.  BOYLE  Diary  (1886)  I.  49,  I  agree  to  paie  the 
plaisterers  for  fretting  of  my  gallery  at  Yoghall  40  marks. 
1624  WOTTON  Arc/lit.  (1672)  63  Of  this  pTastick  Art,  the 
chief  use  with  us  is  in  the  graceful  fretting  of  Roofs.  1801 
SOUTHEY  Thalaba  IV.  x,  The  lovely  Moon,  O'er  whose 
broad  orb  the  boughs  A  mazy  fretting  framed.  1858  G. 
MACUONALD  Phantasies  xiv.  185  The  arches  intersected  in- 
tricately, forming  a  fretting  of  black  upon  the  white.  1880 
WATSON  in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XV.  No.  84.  227  The  peculiar 
microscopic  spiral  fretting  of  the  genus. 

tFre'tting,  vbl.  sb:-1-  Ols.  [f.  FRETZJ.*  +  -ING  2.] 

c  1400  Lanfrane's  Cintrg.  179  If  fiou  wolt  kepe  be  eendis 
of  be  heeris  fro  fretynge.  1552  HULOET  s.  v.  Bolster, 
Bolsters  whyche  bearers  of  burdens,  as  porters,  etc.  do 
weare  for  freatynge,  thomiccs.  1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man 
i.  13  [A]  Gristle. .  maketh  the  motion,  .more  easie,  and  swift, 
without  metyng  and  frettyng^  of  the  Bones.  1600  HAKLUYT 
Voy.  (1810)  III.  128  They  kindle  their  fire  with  . .  fretting 
one  sticke  against  another.  1657  AUSTEN  Fritit  Trees  i.  65 
Trees  planted  a  good  distance  one  from  another  are  freed 
from  frettings  and  gallings. 

Fretting  (fre-tirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FRET  z».1  +  -ING  ^.] 
That  frets,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  Gnawing,  corroding,  consuming,  wasting. 

a.  in  material  sense.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  158  Of  alle  fretynge  venymes 
be  vilest  is  be  scorpion,  c  1400  Lanfrane's  Cintrg.  203 
Eruginosa  is  lijk  be  rust  of  copur.  &  bis  maner  of  colre  is 
miche  freting  &  scharp.  1570  G.  ELLIS  Lament.  Lost 
Sheep  Ixxvii,  Thou  drankest  freting  vineger  with  gall,  To 
make  their  bitter  waters  hunny-sweet.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens 

III.  Ivi.  223  Cast  into   fretting  and  devouring  ulcers  . .  it 
stayeth  the  same.     1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  HI.  iv.  iii.  151 
Command   these  fretting   waters  from  your  eies.     1665-6 
PAH.    Trans.   I.   257    Some   other  thing  that  will   not   be 
injured  by  the  fretting  Brine.     1676  D'tlhi-EY  Mad.  Fickle 

IV.  i,  Dor.  Now  has  he  a  fretting   Feaver  on  him.     1685 
BOYLE  Salnb.  Air  65  The  Liquor.. by  its  fretting  quality 
corrodes  and  dissolves  Gold.     1769  J.  BROWN  Diet.  Bible 
s.v.,  A  fretting  leprosy  is  one  which  by  prickling  and  rank- 
ling  wastes  the  flesh.    1813  T.  BUSBY  Lucretius  i.  361  To 
watery  drops  the   hardest   marbles   yield,   And   lessening 
ploughshares  own  the  fretting  field.     1873  FARRAK  .Silence 
«r  V.  iii.  (1875)  61  All  these  gifts  combined  saved  her  not 
from  being  eaten   away   by  that   fretting  leprosy  of  her 
favourite  sins. 

b.  in  immaterial  sense. 

I4«3  Piter.  Smole  (Caxton  1483)  in.  iii.  51  Ye  ben  lene 
Caltlfs  witnouten  flesshe  and  that  is  of  youre  owne  fretyng 
herles.  c  1450  LYDG.  &  BURGH  Scenes  1573  The  sharp 
Corosye  of  fretyng  detraccioun.  Ibid.  1971  And  delyuer  in 
the  heed,  ffrom  fretyng  malencolye.  c  1586  C'TESS  PEM- 
BROKE Ps.  Lxxvill.  iii,  These  memories,  in  memory  enrold, 
By  fretting  time  may  never  thence  be  worn.  1652  R. 
BOREMAN  Conntr.  Catech.  x.  28  Sinne,  which  is  of  that 


out.. many  fretting  desires.     1878  MORLEY  Vativenargncs  ^ 
If  poverty  means  pinching  and  fretting  need  of  money. 
c.  intr.  for  refl.  Decaying. 

1821  CLARE  Vitt.  Minstr.  I.  46  Curiosity  his  steps  hath 
led  To  gaze  on  some  old  arch  or  fretting  wall. 

2.  Chafing,   fretful.      Of    a    horse:    Impatient. 
Also  transf. 

1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  43  Full  sore  she  feard  her 
flanks,  and  thought  shee  sawe  Her  friende  pursue  her  on  his 
fretting  steed.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  ix.  §  2  When  wee 
are  in  a  fretting  moode  at  the  Church  of  Rome  1864  SIR  F 
PALGRAVE  Norm,  e,  Eng.  I V.  I79  Familiar  and  friendly  con- 
versation with  the  angry  fretting  king.  1883  Pall  if  all  G 
30  Nov.  4/2  Slow  barges  . .  move  on  more  speedily  behind 
a  fretting  tug. 

3.  Agitated,  frothing.     Of  wine  :  That  is  under- 
going a  second  fermentation. 


out,  will  fly  up,  fume,  and  rage.      „  1764  J.  CLUBBE  ' Physio- 
gnomy  38  Anger  is  a  kind  of  yeast  in  lumpish  constitutions, 
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that  ferments,  and  gives  a  frothy,  fretting  volatility  tc  the 
sluggish  matter. 

b.  Of  the  wind  :  Mowing  in  frets  or  gusts. 

1628  DIGBY  Voy.  RIedit.  (18681  51  It  was  a  maine  storme, 
and  a  furious  fretting  wind,  and  in  gustes  there  came  most 
violent  flawes. 

Hence  Fre'ttingly  adv.,  in  a  fretting  manner. 

1649  DRUMM.  OK  HAWTII.  Hist.  Jas.  V.  Wks.  (1711)  107 
In  musical  instruments,  if  a  string  jar  and  be  out  of  tune, 
we  do  not  frettingly  break  it,  but  leisurely  veer  it  about  to 
a  concord.  1866  JURS.  M.  J.  PRESTON  Beechenbrook,  Like  a 
mettled  young  war-horse  that.,  frettingly  champs  at  the  bit. 

Fretty  (fie-ti),  a.'  Also  frette(e.  [ad.  Otr. 
freM,  l.frete  trellis-work  :  see  FKET  sb.*\ 

1.  Her.    '  Covered  with  a  number  of  narrow  bars 
1    or  sticks,  usually  eight,  lying  in  the  directions  of 
the  bend  and  bend-sinister,  interlacing  each  other 
(Cussans).     t  Of  a  charge :  Fretted  or  interlaced 
with. 

1562  LEGH  Armory  158  b.  If  there  be  mo  then  vin  Peces. 
then  shall  it  be  blazed  frette  and  neuer  tell  the  pices. 
1572  BOSSEWELI.  Armorie  II.  36 b,  This  Cheuron  may  be 
borne  frettie  with  an  other.  1705  HEARNECW/fi:.'.  24  Nov., 
[He]  bore  for  his  Armes  Or  frette  gules,  with  a  Besant  on 
each  joynt  of  y  Frette.  1844  PAGE  Suppl.  Suff.  Trail.  159 
Willoughby  :  or ;  fretty,  azure.  1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg. 
Monast.  Or,/.  (1863)  109  Morville  bears  the  Fretty  fleurs- 

at  sol.  quasi-s*.  1687  Land.  Gaz.  No.  22 1 7/4  The  following 
Coats  of  Arms.  .viz.  A  FretteeofSix  Barrs,  and  a  Party-par- 
pale  Indented  Quarter'd  Coat  upon  the  one  Pair.  1869  W. 
S  ELLIS  Antio.  Her.  x.  236  The  Lord  Audley  as  a  special 
favour,  -allowed  four  of  his  esquires  to  bear  bis  own  fretty  in 
their  coat  armour. 

f2.  transf. 

a  1618  J.  DAVIES  Sonnet  O.vf.  Una:  16  Oxford,  o  I 
praise  thy  situation .  .Thy  Bough-deckt-dainty  Walkes,  with 
Brooks  beset  Fretty,  like  Christall  Knots,  in  mould  of  let. 

Fretty  (.fre'ti),  a.-  [f.  F'KKT  v.1  +  -Y  '.]  Inclined 
to  fret.  a.  Of  persons  :  Fretful ;  irritable,  b.  Of 
a  sore :  Inflamed,  festering. 

1844  DICKENS  Let.  to  Forster  in  Forster  Life  (1873)  II. 
no  O'Connell's  speeches  are  the  old  thing:  fretty,  boastful, 
frothy.  1890  Lifts  Remorse  II.  xiii.  136  I  have  been  rather 
fretty  about  it.  1894  Catholic  Nems  16  June,  The  book  is 
a  literary  running  sore,  fretty,  stenchsome  and  repulsive. 
1895  R.  KIPLING  in  Pall  Mall  O".  26  June  2/1  It  is  a  curious 
thing  that  if  you  call  his  name  aloud  in  public  after  an 
Englishman  you  make  him  hot  and  fretty. 

t  Fre'twise,  -ways,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  FRET  sbl 
+  -WISE.]  In  the  form  of  a  fret ;  so  as  to  interlace. 

1423  JAS.  I  h'ingis  Q.  xlvi,  In  fret-wise  couchit  [was] 
with  perleis-  quhite.  x6xo  GUII.LI.M  Heraldry  III.  xxii.  169 
Sometimes  you  shall  find  Fishes  borne  fret-waies,  that  is  to 
say  fretted  or  interlaced  one  ouer  another.  1717  TABOR  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXX.  558  Some  [bricks]  had  one  of  their 
Sides  wav'd..fcome  Fretwise. 

Fre'twork.    [f.  FKET  sl>.^  +  WORK  st>.] 

1.  Arch.  Carved  work  in  decorative  patterns  con- 
sisting largely  of  intersecting  lines,  esp.  as  used  in 
the  decoration  of  ceilings. 

1601  HOLLANP  Pliny  xxxvi.  xxiv.  II.  595  Piastre  seryeth 

passing  well  to  white  wals  or  seeling  ;  also  for  to  make  little 

images  in  fretworke,  to  set  forth  houses.    £17x0  C.  FIENSES 

Diary  (1888)  144  YB  Church  is  new  and  very  handsome, 

good  frettworke  on  y  top.      1768  GRAY  in  Corr.  TV.  N. 

I    Nicholls  (1843)  81  The  wooden  fretwork  of  the  north  isle 

i    you  may  copy,  when  you  build  the  best  room  of  your  new 

,    Gothic  parsonage.     1823  BYRON  yuan  xil.  Ixii,  The  gale 

|    sweeps   through  its   fretwork.     1852  Miss  YONGE  Cameos 

'•    (1877)  II.  xiv.  149  A  tomb  rich  in  fretwork  and  imagery. 

transf.  and  fig.  1693  W.  FREKE  Sel.  Ess.  Apol.  6  If.. 
the  . .  sincerity  of  my  Work  has  been  full  and  just  ..  I  may 
well  leave  the  Fretwork  . .  to  an  after  part.  17x2  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  414  F  2  The  curious  Fret-work  of  Rocks  and 
Grottos.  1820  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  South  Sea  Ho.,  Moths. . 
making  fine  fret-work  among  their  single  and  double  entries. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  353  Some  party  of  pleasure 
banqueting  on  the  turf  in  the  fretwork  of  shade  and  sun- 
shine. 

attrib.  1634  WITHER  Emblctnes  222  Hee  that  in  his  hall 
or  parlour  dines  Which  fret-worke  roofes,  or  costly  cedar 
lines.  1799  R.  WARNER  Walks  uSooj  43  The  magnificent 
cathedral  of  Wells,  with  its  fret-work  towers.  1807  WORUSW. 
White  Doe  vn.  343  And  floors  encumbered  with  the  show 
Of  fret-work  imagery  laid  low.  1841  T.  J.  OUSELEY  Eng. 
Melodies  146  To  gaze  upon  the  leafy  fret-work  screens. 
1878  M'ViTTlE  Ch.-Ch.  Catluiiral  75  A  fret-work  string 
course  under  the  triforium  arcade. 

2.  Wood- work   cut  with  a  fret-saw   into  orna- 
mental designs. 

x88x  YOUNG  Every  man  his  omn  Mechanic  §  39  Better 
adapted  for  back-grounds  than  for  sawing  as  fret-work. 
Ibid.  §  633  Fret-work  consists  chiefly  in  cutting  out  an  open 
and  elaborate  design  in  thin  wood. 

3.  Her. 

1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  >,  Pop.  vii.  32  This  Frette-Work 
is  supposed  to  be  in  relief  upon  the  field. 

4.  (See  quot.) 

1859  GWILT  Eneycl.  Arch.  n.  iii.  (ed.  4)  586  Fretwork  is 
the  ornamental  part  of  lead-light  work,  and  consists  in 
working  ground  or  stained  glass  into  different  patterns  and 
devices. 

Hence  Fre'tworked  ///.  a. 

1875  J.  H.  BENNET  Winter  Medit.  iv.  xix.  607  The  sand- 
stone rocks,  .are.  .fretworked  into  every  conceivable  shape. 

Preuch,  Sc.  form  of  FHOUGH  «.,  weak,  frail. 
Freure,  var.  of  FROVER,  Obs.,  comfort. 
Frevolil,  -wall,  -ell,  -ill,  var.  ff.  FRIVOL,  Obs. 
Prey,  obs.  form  of  FRY  sb.,  young  fish. 
Preyne,  var.  of  FRIAN,  Obs. 
Preytoureere :  see  FKATKBKH. 
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Frezel,  var.  of  FRIZZLE,  sb? 

Friability  (fraiabi-liti).  \aA.V.frialiilitJ:  see 
FHIAHLE  and  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  friable. 

1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  iv.  73  Codfish  for  . .  friability  of 
substance  is  commended.  1690  LOLKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  vi. 
(1695)337  Its  Malleableness  too  . .  would  be  changed  into  a 
perfect  Friability.  1792  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  28q  In  some 
states  the  particles  . .  recede  and  melt  with  friability.  1858 
GEIKIE  Hist.  Boitldcrvm.  153  From  their  friability  they  are 
most  easily  decomposed. 

Friable  (frai'ab'l),  a.  Also  7-8  fryable.  [a. 
1' '  .friable,  ad.  'L.-friabills,  f.friare  to  crumble  into 
small  pieces.]  Capable  of  being  easily  crumbled 
or  reduced  to  powder  ;  pulverizable,  crumbly. 

1563  T.  GALE  Trent,  Gonneshot  2  The  spume  of  Nitre  is 
Judged  best,  which  is  most  lyghte,  fryable.  1614  RALEIGH 
Hist.  World  Pref.  17  Stone  Walls,  of  matter  moldring  and 
friable,  have  stood  two  or  three  thousand  years.  1684-5 
BOYLE  Min.  Waters  48  Lightly  calcin'd  . .  till  it  became  . . 
friable  between  the  FHigers.  1793  G.  WHITE  Selborne  iv. 
(1853)  21  Balls  of  a  friable  substance  like  rust  of  iron  called 
rust  balls.  1845  G.  E.  DAY  Ir.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  I.  288 
The  clot  is  soft,  friable.. and  is  very  rarely  covered  with 
a  buffy  coat.  1870  EMERSON  Soc.  Ar  Solit.,  Farming  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  61  Ihese  tiles.. drain  the  land,  make  it  sweet 
and  friable. 

Hence  Frl'ableness. 

1667  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  fy  Qua!,  (ed.  2)  317  In  Vitriol  the 
friableness.  .need  not  be  attributed  to  tne  composilum  as 
such.  1852  JOHNSTON  in  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  -S'wr.AlII.  i.  21 
The  natural  fertility  and  friableness  of  its  soils. 

t  Frian,  freyne.    Cookery.  Obs. 

c  1500  For  to  serve  a  Lord  in  tiabces  Bk.  376  Chese, 
freynes,  bredehote,  witha  cake.  1597  Bk.  Cookcrie  F,  How 
to  make  Frians. 

t  Fri'and,  a.  (st.)  Obs.  [a.  F.  friand  dainty ; 
according  to  Hatz.-Darm.  an  alteration  oi  f  riant, 
pa.  pple.  of  frire,  the  primary  sense  being  'qui 
grille  (d'impatience) '.]  A.  adj.  Dainty ;  delicious 
to  the  palate;  fond  of  delicate  food.  B.  sb.  A 
person  of  dainty  taste  in  food,  an  epicure. 

1598  Fi OKU),  Leccardo,  a  glutton,  a  friand,  a  gurmand. 
1599  '^'  HUME  Hymns  (1832)  11  The  little  friand  fish  in 
flude,  and  dentie  volatil.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  in.  xiii. 
(1632)  622,  I  am"  very  friand  and  gluttonous  of  fish.  1792 
BEMIIAM  Wks.  (1838-43)  X.  276  The  good  family  wanted 
something  friand  for  a  side  dish.  18x8  1'.  MOORE  Fudge 
Family  22  The  land  of  Cocaigne,  That  Elysium  of  all  that 
is  friand  and  nice. 

t  Friandise.  Obs.  [a.  f.friandise,  (.  friand 
dainty.] 

1.  Something  dainty  to  the  taste,  a  delicacy. 
1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  B  vij,  She.  .gaf  to  them  flesshe 

and  other  fryandyses  delycyous. 

2.  Daintiness,  fondness  for  delicate  fare. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  in.  xiii.  (1632)  620  Whosoever  re- 
mooveth  from  a  child  a  certaine  . .  obstinate  affection  . .  to 
bakon,  or  to  garlike,  taketh  friandize  from  him.  1604  E.  G. 
D'Acosfa's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xvi.  255  They  have  invented  .. 
(for  friandise  and  pleasure)  a  certaine  kinde  of  paste. 

Friar  (frai'J,  frai'aj),  sb.  F'orms:  3-6,  9  arch. 
frere,  3-5  frer,  5-6  freer(e,  6 Sc.  freir,  (freyr),  6 
freare,  freajour,  frir,  6-7  fryer,  6-8  frier,  fryar, 
9  Sc.  dial,  freer,  freir,  5,  7-  friar.  [ME.  frere, 
a.  OF.  frere  (mod.F.  frere),  earlier  fredre  :— Lat. 
fratrcm,  BROTHER. 

In  Fr.  and  Pr.  the  words  for  brother  and  friar  are  the 
same ;  in  the  other  Rom.  lungs,  they  are  different.  It. 
/rate  (as  a  prefixed  title  fra)  is  ad.  L.fiater;  Sp./raite 
(as  prefix /ray\,  earlier  fraire,  is  ad.  Pr.  fraire,  regularly 
repr.  ^.frdtrem:  Pg.  has  frci  from  the  Sp.  fray. 

For  the  change  of  frere  into  friar,  cf.  y«/«(=choir)from 
qtiere,  briar  from,  brere,  entire  from  entere.] 

1 1.  =  BROTHER,  in  fig.  applications ;  esp.  in  OFr. 
phrase  belt  frere  '  fair  brother '.  Obs. 

c  1190  Belief  1348  in  .V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  145  '  Certes,  beu 
frere '  quat  be  pope  :  '  I-nelle  nou3t  take  on  so '.  c  1290  St. 
Brendan  121  Ibid.  223  '  Beau  freres'  quab  seint  brendan  : 
*3e  nebore  nobing  drede '.  (-1330  Amis  ff  A  mil.  \j  How 
yong  the(y]  become  frere,  In  courte  whereas  thei  were. 
c  1530  Hickscorner  E  ij,  What  Frewyll  myne  owne  frere 
Arte  thou  out  of  thy  minde.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Met. 
Leg.,  Latiy  G.  B.  xix,  Her  jealous  Frere,  oft  on  her  gazing. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Cath.  Ch. :  A  brother  or  mem- 
ber of  one  of  certain  religious  orders  founded  in  the 
1 3th  c.  and  afterwards,  of  which  the  chief  were  the 
four  mendicant  orders  :  the  Franciscans  (t  Friars 
minors, Minorites,  or  Grey  Friars);  the  Augustines 
(Austin  Friars) ;  the  Dominicans  (friars  Preach- 
ers, Black  Friars)  ;  and  the  Carmelites  (t  Frirs 
carims  =  K.  freres  carmes  ;  White  Friars') . 

Cligo  Beket  1170  in  i'.  Eng.  Leg.  \.  140  Forth  rodbisholi 
man  As  bei  it  were  a  frere  and  let  him  cleopie  frere  cristian. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10105  &  ber  . .  pe  ordre  bigan  of 
frere  prechors.  a  1310  in  Wright's  Lyric  P.  1 10  He  leneb  on 
is  forke  ase  a  grey  frere.  c  1325  Pocnt  Times  Ediv.  II,  163 
in  Pal.  Songs  iCamden)  331  Freres  of  the  Carme,  and  of 
Seint  Austin,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxL  139  Twa  frere 
meneours  of  Lombardy.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7462  Sakked 
Freres.  c  1460  Towueley  Myst.  (Surlee*)  91  Geder  up,  lo, 
lo,  Ye  hungre  begers  frerys.  c  1500  God  speed  the  Plough 
55  Then  commeth  the  blak  freres.  a  1502  in  Arnolde  Chron. 
(1811)  p.  xxi,  This  yere  . .  frirs  carims  began  first  . .  A°.  Dm. 
M.ij.C.xx.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  140  Though 
the  frere  minor  gyue  great  example  of  holynes.  1529  MORE 
Dyaloge  III.  Wks.  223/2  Frere  Hierom  geuing  vp  his  order 
of  the  frere  obseruantes  came  to  hym.  x«7  in  Brand  Hist. 
.Vnuciistte  (1789)  I.  Donate,  Prior  of  the  Freajours  Preach- 
ours  of  Newcastell.  01596  in  Shaks.  Tain.  SAr.  iv.  i.  148 
It  was  the  Friar  of  Orders  gray  As  he  forth  walked  on  his 
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way.  1628  COKE  On  Litt.  132  The  Order  of  Friers  Minors 
and  Preachers.  1647  TRAPI'  Connn.  i  Tim.  iv.  2  It  was 
grown  to  a  common  Proverb,  ,-/  Frier^  a  Her.  1673  R.\v 
Jonrn.  Low  C.,  Spain  492  A  great  Convent  of  I  'ominjcan 
Freres.  1691  WOOD  Af/t.  O.von.  I.  19  Johan.  de  Coloribus 
..  by  Profession  a  Black  Frier,  was  a  Re.tdcrof  Divinity. 
1703  MAUNDRELI.  Journ.  Ji>ms.  11732!  7  Some  Itinerant 
I'Yynrs.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  vi,  These  friars  had 
left  the  convent.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  /far.  t.  xxix,  Lordlings 
and  fre res— Ill-sorted  fry  I  ween  !  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxvii, 
'  He  might  be  a  capechin  freer  for  fat  I  kend.1  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  iii.  §  6.  145  To  the  towns  especially  the  coming 
of  the  Friars  was  a  religious  revolution. 

b.  Sometimes  loosely  applied  to  members  of  the 
monastic  or  bf  the  military  orders. 

^1330  R,  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  197  pe  freres  of  be  hospital, 
&  j>e  temple  also.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  vii.  (1884) 
139  The  brimborions  of  the  cselestine  friars.  1801  A.  RANKEN 
Hist.  France  1.  225  In  ordinary  occurrences  of  difficulty 
he  [the  Abbot]  may  consult  with  the  older  friars. 

c.  //.  The  quarters  or  convent  of  a  particular 
order;   hence  often  used  as  a  proper  name  for  the 
part  of  a  town  where  their  convent  formerly  existed. 

*375  BARBOUR  Bruce  n.  33  He  . .  with  Schyr  Ihone  the 
Cumyn  met,  In  the  freris,  at  the  hye  Awter.  1479  in  Enff. 
(wtMs  (1870)  426  They  shall  here  sermonde  at  the  flrere 
menors.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  cxcvii.  173  The  barons 
token  counceyll  bytwene  hem  at  Frere  prechours  at  ppunt- 
fret.  1536  BELLEHOEH  Cron.  Scot.  xiv.  vii,  He  wes  in  be 
freiris  of  Dunfreis.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  i.  270  A 
place  ..  still  retaining  the  name  of  Black  Fryers.  1822 
SCOTT  Nigel  xxv,  You  are  about  to  leave  the  Friars?  I  will 
go  with  you.  1897  Oxf.  Times  13  Feb.  5/8  Houses  in  the 
. .  Friars  have  been  invaded  by  the  flood-water. 

f3.  Some  vessel,  etc.  made  in  the  similitude  of 
a  friar.  Obs. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  41  To  Kateryne  Druy  my  best 
gay  cuppe  of  erthe  kevvryd,  or  ellys  oon  of  the  frerys,  to 
chese  of  bothe. 

t  4.  Some  kind  of  fly  (see  quot.).    Obs. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  fy  Min.  48  The  long  flye  called 
a  Frier,  .which  is  counted  poysonsome. 

5.  A  name  given  to  various  fishes. 

1603  OWEN  Pembrokesh.  (1891)  123  The  frier  [named  in  a 
list  of  fish].  1889  Century  Diet.,  Friar,  a  fish  of  the  family 
Atherinidae.  An  Irish  name  of  the  angler,  Lophins  pisca- 
torius.  1892  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  Suppl.,  Friar^  a 
name  for  the  silversides,  a  North  American  fish,  Ckirostoma 
notatmn, 

6.  An  Australian  bird  of  the   genus  Philemon. 
Now  usual \yfriar-lnrd. 

1798  D.  COLLINS  Ace.  Eng.  Col.  N.  S.  Wales  615  Vocab., 
Wirg-an,  Bird  named  by  us  the  Friar.  1848  j.  GOULD 
Birds  Austral.  IV.  Dcscr.  pi.  58  Tropidorhynchits  Corni- 
citlatits ..  Friar  Bird. 

7.  Print.  (See  quote.) 

1683  MOXON  Meek.  E.verc.  II.  377  Fryer,  when  the  Balls 
do  not  Take,  the  Un-taking  part  of  the  Balls  that  touches  the 
Form  will  be  left  White,  or  if  the  Press-men  Skip  over  any 
part  of  the  Form,  and  touch  it  not  with  the  Balls,  though 
they  do  Take,  yet  in  both  these  cases  the  White  place  is 
cal'd  a  Fryer.  1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  524  That 
corner  untouched  by  the  ball  [of  printer's  ink]  . .  is  tech- 
nically termed  a  friar.  1871  Amer.  Encycl.  Print,  (ed. 
Ringwalt),  Friars,  light  patches  caused  by  imperfect  inking 
of  the  form. 

8.  White  friars  :  *a  small  flake  of  light-coloured 
sediment  floating  in  wine  '. 

a  1745  SWIFT  Direct.  Serv.  i.  Wks.  1824  XI.  396  If  the 
cork  be  musty  or  white  friars  in  your  liquor. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  attributive  (of  or  per- 
taining to  the  friars),  v&  friar-house,  -kirk>  -lands  ; 
appositive,  as  friar-beggar  (and  see  under  sense  2\ 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eug.  ccxxxvii.  262  The  iiij  ordres  of 
the  *frere  beggers.  1525  FITZHERB.  Hush.  58  b,  Chyrches, 
abbeys,  *frere  houses.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  488 
He  . .  Syne  bureit  was  . .  In  the  *freir  kirk  at  the  hie  altar 
end.  1681  in  Southey  Comm. -pi.  Bk.  IV.  379  They  likewise 
renounce  all  chapels,  .monk-land,  ^frier-lands.. and  dice. 

b.  Special  comb.  :  friar's  balsam,  tincture 
of  benzoin  compound  used  as  an  application  for 
ulcers  and  wounds ;  friar-bird :  see  sense  6 ; 
friar's  cap(s,  the  Monkshood,  Aconitum  Arapel- 
his  ;  friar's  chicken,  *  chicken-broth  with  eggs 
dropped  in  it '  (Jam.)  ;  friar's  cowl,  the  Cuckoo- 
pint  or  Wake  Robin,  Arum  maculatum ;  friar's 
crown.  Carduns  eriophorus ;  f  friar-fly,  an  idler ; 
friar's  goose,  Eryngium  campestre ;  friar's-grey, 
grey  worn  by  the  Franciscans ;  friar's-hood  = 
friar's  cowl  ^  friar('s  knots,  in  goldsmith's  work, 
knots  made  in  imitation  of  the  knotted  cords  of  the 
Franciscans;  friar's  lantern  =  Igm'sfattttts;  friar- 
skate,  the  Raia  alt>a  ;  friar's  thistle  =  friar's 
crown. 

1844  HOBLVN  Diet.  Med.>  *  Friars'  balsam.  1830  Wither- 
ing's  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  7)  (Brit.  &  H.\  *  Friars  caps.  1861 
Miss  PRATT  Flower.  Pi.  I.  46  Monk's-hood,  Aconitnm 
Nape/Ins.  .Had  the  old  names  of  Helmet-flower  and  Friar's- 
cap.  i78a  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Observ.  Sc.  Dial.  150  Fried 
chickens,  (properly)  *Friars  chickens.  A  dish  invented 
by  that  luxurious  body  of  men.  1815  [see  CRAPPIT-HF.AD]. 
1597  GRRARDF,  Herbal  u.  ccxci.  686  Of  "Friers  Coule,  or 
hooded  Cuckowpint.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  90 
Wake  Robin  or  Cuckow  Pintle  . .  is  of  some  called  Friers 
Coule,  because  of  the  hooding  of  the  Pestle,  when  it  is 
springing  forth.  i$97  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cccclxii.  990 
The  downe  Thistle  ..  is  thought  of  diners  to  be  that  ..  re- 
port[ed]  to  be  called  Corona  fratntm  or  *Friers  Crowne. 
1577  NORTHBROOKK  Dicing (1579)  nb,  Idlers  &  wanderers 
were  wont  to  be  called  "friers  flees  [the  Lat.  above  is 
fratres  vniscas}  that  do  no  good.  1861  MRS.  LANK  ESTER 
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Wild  Flowers  62  Another  British  species,  Eryngiitin 
Ctimpt'str,',  railed  by  John  Ray  *  Friar's  Goose.  1594 
HOOKER  F.ccl.  /W.  iv.  xiii.  §  6  As  one  family  is  not  abridged 
of  liberty  to  be  clothed  m  *friars'-grey  for  that  another  doth 
wear  clay-colour,  so  neither  are  all  churches  bound  to  the 
self-same  indifferent  ceremonies  which  it  liketh  sundry  to 
use,  1597  CJr.RARnF  Herbal\\,  ccxci.  686  *  Friers  hood  is  of 
two  sorts,  the  one  broad  leafed,  the  other  narrow  leafed. 
1488  in  Ld.  Trcas.  Ace,  Scotl.  (1877)  1.83  A  chen^e  of  gold 
maid  in  fassone  of  *frere  knottis.  1529  M.  PARR  in  With 
Doct.  Comm.  iCamden)  18,  xviij.  diamontes  sett  with  fryers 
knottes.  1632  MILTON  L'Allegio  104  And  he,  by  "Friar's 
Lantern  led,  Tells  how  [etc.].  1810  NEILL  List  Fishes  28 
I  Jam.)  Sharp-nosed  Ray.  .*Friar-skate. 

t  Friar,  v.  Obs.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  act  as  a  friar,  play  the  friar. 

a  1535  MORE  How  Serjeant  would  be  Frere  156  in  Hazl. 
E.  P.  /*.  III.  125  His  heart  for  pride  lept  in  his  side,  to  see 
howe  well  he  freered.  n64§  HOWKLL  Lett.  (1892)  II.  571 
A  rich  Boor's  Son,  whom  his  Father  had  sent  abroad  a 
Fryaring,  that  is,  shroving  in  our  Language. 

2.  traits.  To  make  (a  person)  a  friar. 

1599  SANDYS  Enrofia?  Spec.   (1632)   232  There  remaines 
nothing  for  a  lew  converted,  but  to  bee  Friered. 

t  Fri'arage.  Obs.  In  6  frerage.  [f.  FRIAR 
sb.  +  -AGE.]  The  system  of  the  orders  of  friars. 

1555  RIDLEY  Fareiv.  Let.  in  Cert.  Godly  Lett.  Saints 
(1564)  too b,  Her  false  counterfaytc  religion  in  her  monkery 
and  frerage,  and  her  traditions,  whereby  [etc.], 

Frrarhood.  [f.  FRIAR  sb.  +  -HOOD.]  =  FRA- 
TERNITY. 

1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  259  By  the  Canon-Law.. Abbots 
. .  may  excommunicate  their  Monks  for  Disobedience,  .and 
if  they  become  incorrigible  thereby,  they  may  be  expell'd 
and  turn'd  out  of  the  Society  of  the  Fryar-hood. 

tFri'arish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -T8H.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  friars,  friar-like. 

1581  HANMKR  Answ.  Jesuit's  Challenge  To  Rdr.  2  In 
weede  monkish,  frierish,  priestly  and  Pharisaical!.  Ibid. 
25  b,  This  is  right  Frierish,  Limitor  like. 

Fri'ar-like,  a.  Like  a  friar;  of  or  pertaining 
to  friars. 

1600  O.  E.  Repl.  to  Libel  i.  viii.  189  All  honest  men  detest 
this   frierlike   fashion,      1603  KNOLLES    Hist.   Turks  (R.), 
Their  friar  like  general  would  the  next  day  make  one  holy- 
day  in  the  Christian  calendars  in  remembrance  of  30,000 
Hungarian  martyrs  slain  of  the  Turks.     1646  P.  BULKELEY 
Gospel  Covt.  i.  24  The  idle  toyes,  and  frier-like  conceits  about 
Purgatory  drawn  from  hence,  I  passe  by. 

tFri'arling.  Ol>s.rare~1.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LINO..] 
A  young  friar,  a  disciple  in  friarhood. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  $  M.  (1596)  381,  I  . .  will  that  all  my 
frierlings  shall  labor,  and  hue  of  their  labor. 

Friar ly  (fr3i'3jliv,  a.  {adv.}  Now  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -LY  1  and  a.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  friars ;  resembling 
a  friar ;  friar-like. 

1549  LATIMER  $th  Serin,  bef.  Edw,  VI  (Arb.)  151  Thys  is 
a  fryerly  fassion  that  wyll  receyue  no  monye  in  theyr 
handes  but  wyll  haue  it  put  vpon  theyr  sleues.  1583  GOLD- 
ING  Calvin  on  Deitt.  Ixxxiv.  518  These  frierly  flatterers. 
1609  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Ansiv.  Nameless  Cath.  247  In  his 
Friarly  garments  (habits  of  peace  and  pietiej.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  in.  (1662)  125  He  never  set  his  name  to 
his  Books,  but  it  may  (according  to  the  Frierly- Fancy)  be 
collected  out  of  the  Capital  Letters  of  his  severall  works. 
1817  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Melincourt  II.  33  In  life  three  ghostly 
friars  were  we  And  now  three  friarly  ghosts  we  be.  18850. 
MEREDITH  Diana  Crossways  II.  vii.  159  We  will.,  send  you 
back  sobered  and  friarly  to  Caen. 

B.  adv.  In  friarly  fashion,  after  the  manner  of 
the  friars. 

a  1631  DONNE  Lett,  to  Sir  R.  H.  (Alford)  VI.  337, 1  never 
fettered  nor  imprisoned  the  word  Religion,  not  straightening 
it  Friarly,  ad  religiones  factitias. 

t  Friar  Rush.  The  proper  name  (Ger. 
Rausch)  of  the  hero  of  a  popular  story,  which  tells 
of  the  adventures  of  a  demon  disguised  as  a  friar. 
Hence  used  as  the  name  of  a  Christmas  game. 

1603  Dedar.  Popis/t  Impost.  33  Fitting  complements  for 
.  .coalevnder  candlesticke  '.  Frier  Rush  :  and  wo-penny  hoc. 

U  Confused  by  Scott  (?after  Milton  L* Allegro  104) 
with  Ignis  fattms. 

1808  SCOTT  Marm.  iv.  i,  Better  we  had  ..  Been  lanthorn- 
led  by  Friar  Rush. 

Fri'arshlp.  nonce-wd.  [f.  FRIAII  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 
A  mock  title  applied  to  a  friar  or  monk. 

1708  MOTTEUX  l^abelais  iv.  Ixvi.  (1737)  272  As  if  every 
one  was  a  Monk,  like  his  Fryarship. 

Friary  (frsi-ari).  sb.  [f.  FRIAR  sb.  +  -Y  2 ;  see 
the  earlier  FRARY.] 

1.  A  convent  of  friars. 

1538  LATIMER  Let.  to  Cromwell  6  Oct.,  Rem,  (Parker  Soc.) 
403  If  the  kings  grace . .  would  vouchsafe  to  bestow  the  two 
friaries,  Black  and  Grey,  with  their  appurtenance,  upon  this 
his  poor,  ancient  city,  a  1639  CLEVELAND  ]\7ks.  (1687)  2x7 
Not  a  poor  loop-hole.  Error  could  sneak  by,  No  not  the 
Abbess  to  the  Friery.  1759  B.  MARTIN  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
156  Near  Guildford  is  the  Friery.  1824  Miss  MITFORD 
Village  Ser.  i,  (1863)  122  The  remains  of  an  old  friary.  1884 
Catholic  Times  10  Oct.  4/8  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Friary . .  the  first  of  the  kind  established  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

2.  A  fraternity  or  brotherhood  of  friars. 

1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  MOM.  423  A  Friery  or  Brother- 
hood founded  by  Raph  Hosiar.  1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
3312/3  A  Bill  for  Suppressing  Fryeries  was  presented  this 
day  to  the  House  of  Lords.  1762  tr.  Bitschingfs  Syst,  Geog. 
II.  216  He  proposed  alsotofounda  convent,  to  be  dedicated 
to  ihe  poorest  friary  in  the  Kingdom. 
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•f-3.  The  institution  or  practices  of  friars.     Obs. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vi.   272  When  John  Milverton  . . 
began  (in   favour   of  Friery1  furiously  lo   engage    against 
Bishops  and  the  Secular  Clergy,     a  1661  —  Worthies  \\. 
(1662,1  9  A  Secular   Priest,   betwixt  whose  Profession   and 
Fryery,  there  was  an  ancient  Antipathy. 

4.  attrib,  (of  or  pertaining  to  a  friary  or  friaries), 
as  friary-cart,  -chapel^  -church. 

1598  STOW  Sun-.  357  This  was  called  the  frery  cart  . . 
and  had  the  priueledge  of  sanctuary.  1774  WARTON  Hist. 
Eng.  Poet.  1.  ix.  293  It  was  fashionable  for  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  to  bequeath  their  bodies  to  be  buried  in  the 
friary  churches.  1872  Daily  News  22  May,  The  Friary 
Chapel,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  held. 

t  Frrary,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FRIAK  sb.  +  -Y  i.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  friars. 

1589  COOPER  Admon.  224  Hypocrites.,  which  will  haue 
these  preceptes  perpetuall,  and  builde  thereon  (rierie  and 
monkish  superstition.  1605  CAMDEN  Rem.  (1636)  165  Francis 
Cornefield . .  invented  to  signifie  his  name,  Saint  Francis  with 
his  Friery  kowle  in  a  corneiield. 

t  Fria'tion.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *friatwn-em, 
11.  of  action  i.friare  to  rub  into  small  pieces.]  The 
action  of  rubbing  or  crumbling  into  small  pieces. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Frication  or  Friation.  a  rubbing 
or   fretting   together.      1637  R*  TURNER  Paracels.  Chym. 
Transmut.  43  The  first  beginning  of  its  Resolution  is  not 
Friation.      1743  Lond.  <$•  Country  Brew.  n.  (ed.  21  139  By 
such  Friation  they  are  put  into  a  Condition  of  imparting 
their  Essence  more  freely  to  the  Wort. 

Fribble  (frrb'l),  sl>.  and  a.     [f.  next  vb.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  A  trifling,  frivolous  fellow,  one  not  occupied 
in  serious  employment,  a  trifler. 

1664  J.  WILSON  Cheats  i.  iii,  A  Company  of  Fribbles,  enougli 
to  discredit  any  honest  House  in  the  World.  1771  J.  GILES 
Poems  161  A  nymph  who  can  for  me  forego  The  fop,  the 
fribble,  and  the  beau.  1865  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  VIII. 
Ixiv.  128  The  criminals  they  lash  were  at  least  no  milksops 
in  crime,  no  fribbles  in  vice.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Cha.pl. 
Fleet  \\.  iii,  Yonder  little  fribble,  .is  a  haberdasher  from  town, 
who  pretends  to  be  a  Templar. 

2.  A  trifling  thing ;  also,  a  frivolous  notion,  idea, 
or  characteristic. 

1832  W.  SjErHENSON  Gtiteshead  Poems  24  To  supply  his 
horse's  rack  He  deem'd  it  but  a  fribble.  1874  BLACK  IK 
Self-Cult.  83  The  fribbles,  oddities,  and  monstrosities  of 
humanity. 

3.  Frivolity,  nonsense. 

f  1881  E.  MULFORU  Republic  of  God  ii.  31  note,  This  life,  that 
Is  not  that  of  fribble  or  of  crime,  is  not  ephemeral. 

4.  Comb.,  as  fribble-like  adj. ;    fribble-f rabble, 
nonsense. 

1822  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  II.  239  He  with  legs  planted 
wide  in  this  fashion,  Fribble-like,  swings  his  frame.  1859 
SALA  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  77  The  innumerable  whim- 
whams  and  fribble-frabble  of  fashion. 

B.  adj.  Trifling,  frivolous,  ridiculous. 

1798  Brit.  Critic  Jan.  96  The  superficial,  trivial  and  frigid 
manner  in  which  that  fribble  minister  (Ministrede  Boudoir) 
treated  this  important  branch  of  administration.  1839 
THACKERAY  Crit.  Rev.  Wks.  1886  XXIII.  128  An  illustration 
of  some  wretched  story  in  some  wretched  fribble  Annual. 
1840  —  Catherine  i,  Lovely  woman  !.  .what  lies  and  fribble 
nonsense  canst  thou  make  us  listen  to. 

Hence  Fri'bbledom,  the  spirit  or  behaviour  of 
a  fribble;  Fribbleism,  the  quality  characteristic 
of  a  fribble,  frivolity. 

1758  Phanor  in  Goldsmith's  Wks.  (ed.  Gibbs)  IV.  429  He 
[Shakespear]  disdained  the  fribleism  of  the  French,  in 
adopting  the  blemishes  with  equal  passion  as  the  beauties 
of  the  ancients.  1844  Blackw.  Mag.  LV.  557  Such  as  the 
Quarterly  informed  us  last  year,  in  a  fit  of  fribbledom,  were 
worthy  the  neat  little  crowquills  of  lady-authors. 

Fribble  (frrb'l),  v.  [onomatopoeic ;  prob.  in- 
fluenced in  sense  by  association  with  FRIVOL.] 

T"  1.  &•  trans.  To  falter,  stammer  (put} ;  also 
intr.  with  through,  b.  intr.  To  falter,  totter  in 
walking.  Obs. 

a  1627  MIDDLETON  Mayor  of  Qnecnboroitgh  v.  i,  They 
speak  but  what  they  list  of  it,  and  fribble  out  the  rest. 
1640  BKOME  Antipodes  n.  Wks.  1873  III.  257  If  he  [the 
actor]  can  frible  through,  and  move  delight  In  others,  I  [the 
author]  am  pleas'd.  1x1652  —  Mad  Couple  n.  ibid.  I.  26 
You  haue  often  muttered  and  fribled  some  intentions  towards 
me.  1709  STEEI.E  Tatler  No.  49  f  8  The  poor  Creature 
fribles  in  his  gate.  1848  CRAIG,  Fribble  . .  to  totter  like  a 
weak  person. 

2.  intr.  In  early  use,  to  act  aimlessly  or  feebly, 
to  busy  oneself  to  no  purpose;  to  'fiddle'.  Now 
(exc.  dial?)  only  in  strongly  contemptuous  sense : 
To  behave  frivolously,  trifle. 

1640  BROME  Sfaragits  Garden  n.  ii,  As  true  as  I  live  he 
fribles  with  mee  sir  Hugh.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  iii.  36 
Though  Cheats  yet  more  intelligible  Than  those  that  with 
the  Stars  do  fribble.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (i8u)  VI. 
Uxviii.378  He  fribbled  with  his  waistcoat  buttons,  as  if  he 
had  been  telling  his  beads.  1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  1 1.  27 
Not  as  you  treat  these  fools  that  are  fribbling  round  about 
you.  1892  I.  ZANGWILL  Bow  Myst.  60  Who's  fribbling  now, 
you  or  me,  Cantercot  ?  1895  E.  Anglian  Gloss.,  Frib?>le,  to 
fuss  about. 

b.  trans.  To  fribble  away:  to  throw  away  or 
part  with  lightly,  fool  away.  To  fribble  out  (nonce- 
use)  :  to  portray  with  purposeless  minuteness. 

1633  SHIRLEY  Witty  Fair  One  iv.  ii,  Here  is  twenty  pieces; 
you  shall  fribble  them  away  at  the  Exchange  presently. 
a  1834  LAMB  Final  Mem.  viii.  To  B.  Barton,  Rembrandt  has 
painted  only  Belshaz/ar,  and  a  courtier  or  two . .  not  fribbled 
out  a  mob  of  fine  folks.  1879  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  I.  x. 
205  While  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  Whig  colleagues,  .were 
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fribbling  away  their  popularity.      1887  FENN  Master  of 
Ceremonies  xii,  Don't  fribble  away  the  season. 

3.  To  frizz  or  frizzle  (a  wig).  Sc. 

1756  [see  KRIBBLED  ffl.  a.).  1822  GALT  Steamboat  xii.  297 
The  minister  had  a  blockhead  whereon  he  was  wont  to  dress 
and  fribble  his  wig. 

Hence  Pri'bbled  ppl.  a.,  Fri'bblingr  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a.  Also  Pri-bWer,  a  trifler;  Pri'bblery, 
frivolity. 

1654  WmnactiZootoima  474  The  gingling  Eare.or  Fancy 
..  may  have  Patterns  exceeding  ordinary  Imitation,  or 
Friblings  of  Wit.  1656  R.  FLETCHER  Martiall  iii.  63  He 
then  that's  pretty's  but  a  fribbling  fool,  a  1680  EARL_OF 
ROCHESTER  Poems  (1702)  129  And  fribling  for  free  speaking 
does  mistake.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  A  Fribbling 
Question.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  288  P  2  A  Fribbler  is  one 
who  professes  Rapture  and  Admiration  for  the  Woman  to 
whom  he  addresses,  and  dreads  nothing  so  much  as  her  Con- 
sent. 1756  TOLDERVY  Two  Orphans  III.  106  It  was  a 
severe  punishment  to  the  fribbled  jessamy  waiter.  1873  H. 
KINGSI.EY  Oakshott  xii.  278  He  had  been  writing  fribbling 
poetry.  1889  T.  WRIGHT  Chalice  ofCarden  xxxiil.  227  Why 
this  waste  of  time,  this  wronging  of  self,  this  reduction  to  a 
condition  of  fribblery? 

Fribblish  (fri-blij),  a.  [f.  FRIBBLE  sb.  +  -ISH.] 
Characteristic  of  or  suited  to  a  fribble  ;  frivolous, 
trifling. 

1768  MRS.  DELANY  Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  176  His  library  is 
indeed  as  fribblish  as  himself,     c  1770  T.  ERSKINE  Barber 
in  Poet.  Reg.  (1810)  320  No  longer  England  owns  your 
fribblish  laws.     1803  S.  PEGGE  Anecd.  Eng.  Lang.  153  You 
may  perhaps  be  puz/led . .  to  discover  how,  instead  of  our 
received  preterite  fought  he  should  obtain  such  a  maidenly 
and  fribblish  substitute  us  fit.      1830  J.  WILSON  in  Blaclno. 
Mag.  XXVIII.  848,  I  love  to  be  candid,  fribbleish  and 
feeble. 

Friborgh,  -burgh :  see  FKITHBORH,  Hist. 

t  Fricace,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  6  fricasie,  -ye, 
6-7  fricaoie,  7  fricace.  [ad.  L.  fricatio  FRICA- 
TION; for  the  form  cf.  conspiracy]  =  FRICATION, 
FRICTION  i. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  47  a.  Of  fricasies  or 
rubbynges  precedinge  exercise.  1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  II. 
ii,  Applying  only  a  warme  napkin  to  the  place,  after  the 
vnction,  and  fricace.  a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Love's  Convert 
n.  ii,  Some  Grooms  o'  the  Teeth,  and  others  of  the  hair ; 
Mistres  o'  th'  Fricace,  one,  one  of  the  Powders. 

t  Fri'Cace,  v.  Obs.  In  6-7frie^c)ase.  trans. 
To  rub  ;  to  subject  to  friction.  Hence  Pri'caeing 
vbl.  sb. 

1579  J.  JONES  Presen'.  Rodieff  Settle  i.  xxiii.  44  Fricasing 
the  bodie  first  emptied  of  the  common  excrements.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  143  First  rub  and  friccase  the 
wart  violently,  and  afterward  anoint  it  with  Salt.  Ibid.  504 
[The  powder]  rubbed  upon  the  teeth,  although  they  be  loose 
.  .yet,  Pliny  saitb,  they  will  be  recovered  by  that  fricassing. 

Fricaudeau  (Iriksendou-).  pi.  fricandeaux. 
Also  8  fricando(e.  [a.  F.  fricantieau]  A  slice 
of  veal  or  other  meat  fried  or  stewed  and  served 
with  sauce ;  a  collop ;  a  fricassee  of  veal. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Fricandoe,  a  sort  of  Scotch 
Collops  made  of  thin  slices  of  Veal,  well  larded  and  stuflTd. 
1725  BXADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.,  To  make  farced  Kricandoes 
or  Scotch  Collops.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Hoitsekpr. 
(1778)  115  A  Kricando  of  Beef.  1812  COMBK  Picturesque 
xxvi,  'That  dish  ',  he  cried,  '  I'd  rather  see,  Than  frican- 
deait  or  fricassee '.  18*9  LYTTON  Devereux  iv.  vii,  I  think 
her  very  like  a  fricandeau — white,  soft,  and  insipid.  1884 
Girls'  Own  Paper  June  491/1  Kor  birds,  hares  and  frican- 
deaux  the  bacon  should  be  two  inches  long. 

Hence  Fricandeau'  v.  trans.,  to  make  into  fri- 
candeaux. 

1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Honsekpr.  (1778)  132  To  fricando 
Pigeons. 


ricandel,  -elle  (friksende-1).  Also  frica- 
delle.  [quasi-Fr.  form  of  prec.]  (See  quot.  1892.) 

187*  Warne's  Every -day  Cookery  155  Ragout,  Kricandelles, 
Sweetbreads.  1892  GARRETT  Encycl.  Cookery,  Fricadelles, 
These  are  also  erroneously  called  Kricadilloes  and  Frica- 
telles.  They  are  hashed  meat  made  into  balls  and  fried. 

Fricassee  (frikasr),  sb.  Forms  :  6-7  fricase, 
fricacy,  -ie,  6-8  fricasy,  (7  frycase,  fricace, 
fregacy),  7  frioassie,  (frigasie),  (8  fricasey, 
frigacy,  frigusee),  7-9  fricasse',  7-9  fricasee, 
7-  fricassee,  [a.  F '. fricassee ,  {.fricasser  to  mince 
and  cook  in  sauce  ;  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  Meat  sliced  and  fried  or  stewed  and  served  with 
sauce.  Now  usually  a  ragout  of  small  animals  or 
birds  cut  in  pieces. 

1568  NORTH  tr.  Guenara's  Diall  Pr.  (1619)  624  That  hee 
coulde  make  seuen  manner  of  fricasies.  1597  vnd  Pr.  Gd. 
ff us-mines  Jewell  B  ij,  For  fricasies  of  a  lambes  head  and 
purtenance.  1656  Perfect  Eng.  Cooke  3  To  make  a  Fregacy 
of  Lamb  or  Veal.  1678  J.  PHILLIPS  Tavernier's  Trav., 
Persia  in.  i.  101  Little  Birds,  .of  which  we  caught  enow  to 
make  a  lusty  Fricassie.  1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  I.  263 
A  duck,  which  was  hot  at  dinner,  was  brought  cold  in  the 
evening,  the  next  day  served  up  as  a  fricassee.  1858  HAW- 
THORNS. Fr.  f,  It.  Jrnls.  (1872)  I.  25  A  fowl,  in  some  sort  of 
delicate  fricasee. 

fig.  a  1657  LOVELACE  Lucasta  (1659)  80  Hotter  than  all 
the  rosted  Cooks  you  sat  To  dresse  the  fricace  of  your 
Alphabet.  l86iTHORNBURY  Tumer\.  300  His  confused  and 
unequal  picture  of  the  '  Field  of  Waterloo ' . .  a  perfect 
fricassee  of  ill-drawn  lumps  of  figures. 

f2.  (See  quot.  1611.)  Obs.  rare-1. 

<:IS7S  Lift  Ld.  Grey  (Camden)  30  It  was  resolved.. to 
make  a  fricoisie  within  the  bullckwarck,  and  prezently  too 
withdrawe  all  from  thence. .and  then  too  have  blowen  it  up 
whoale.  [1611  COTGR..  Fricassee .  .a  kind  of  charge  for  a 
Morter,  or  murdering  peece,  of  stones,  bullets,  nailes,  and 
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peeces  of  old  yron  closed  together  with  grease,  and  gun- 
powder.] 

f  3.  A  kind  of  dance  :  see  quot.  OI'S.  rare  - 
1775  MBS.  HARRIS  in  Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Maliiifsl'iny  (1870) 
I.  294  A  new  dance  at  the  Kestino,  called  the  Km  UM 
begins  with  an  affront,  then  they  fight  and  fire  pistols,  then 
they  are  reconciled,  emhrace,  and  so  ends  the  dance. 

Fricassee   frikasr),  »•    [f-  Prec-  sb-    cf-  * 
fricasser.}     trans.   To   make   a   fricassee   of;    to 
dress  as  a  fricassee.     Also  transf. 

1657  R.  LIGON  Rarliadoes  (1673)  10  The  Sun .  .did  so  scald 
us  without,  as  we  were  in  a  fitter  condition  to  be  fricased  for 
the  Padres  dinner,  than  to  eat  any  dinner  our  selves.  1671 
EACHARD  Oliseni.  Ansm.  Cunt.  Clergy  (1696)  63  Common 
sense  and  truth  will  not  down  with  them  unless  they  be 
hash'd  and  fricassed.  1714  Compl.  fain.  Piece  1. 11. 127  Vou 
may  fricasy  it,  or  fry  it  as  you  do  Veal.  1788  LD.  AUCKLAND 
Diary  Corr.  1861  II.  76  They  are  all  fried  and  fricasseed  by 
the  sun  at  Madrid.  1817  KEATS  Lett.  Wks.  1889  III.  72, 
I  would  have,  .fricaseed. .her  radishes. .ragouted  her  onions. 


butter  and  herbs. 

fig.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills  II.  2  He  Trills,  and  Gapes,  and 
Struts,  And  Kricassee's  the  Notes. 

Hence  Fricassee'd///.  a.,  lit.  sai&fg. 

1672  R.  WILD  Declar.  Lit.  Consc.  g  All  manner  of  Rost, 
boyt'd.  .friggassi'd,  carbonado'd  sinners  of  both  sexes.  1768 
STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1775)  I.  4  By  three  I  had  got  sat  down 
to  my  dinner  upon  a  fricassee' d  chicken.  _  1859  JHPHSON 
Brittany  v.  54  A  breakfast  of. .  fricasseed  chicken  (etc.). 

Pricasseer  I  frikaesraj).  [f.  prec.  +  -ER1.  Cf. 
Y.fricasseur.]  One  who  makes  fricassees. 

1791-1823  D'IsRAF.Ll  Cur.  Lit.  (1866)  268/1  Call  we  this 
plodding  fricasseer  a  Cook  ? 

t  Fricate,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~ '.  [f.  L.  fricat-  ppl. 
stem  of  fried-re  to  rub.]  trans.  To  rub  (one  body 
on  another). 

1716  NEWTON  Let.  to  Law  15  Dec.  in  Nature  (1881) 
12  May,  A  piece  of  Amber  or  resin  fricated  on  Silke  clothe. 

t  Frica'tion.  Obs.  Also  6  fricacion.  [acl. 
L.  fricdtion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  f  Heart  to  rub.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  chafing  or  rubbing 
(the  body)  with  the  hands.  Cf.  FBICACE  and  FBIC- 
TION  I. 

1533  ELVOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  75  b,  Then  increase  fries- 
cions  and  exercise  by  litel  &  litel.  1616  BACON  Sytva  {  58 
Gentle  Krication  draweth  forth  the  Nourishment,  by  making 
the  Parts  a  little  Hungry-.  1661  K.  W.  Con/.  Charac.,  De- 
tracting Empiric  (1860)  65  This  quackroyall  is  . .  never  so 
happy  as  when  he's,  .telling  them,  .how  many  humours  he 
hath  asswaged  by  frication.  1694  R.  BfRTHOGGE  Reason  85 
By.  .a  strong  Krication  of  the  eye  from  without. 

2.  The  action  of  rubbing  the  surface  of  one  body 
against  that  of  another ;  friction. 

1631  JORDAN  Nat.  Bathes  v.  (1669)  29  Some  woods  that  are 
unctuous,  .which  yield  fire  by  frication.  1664  POWER  £.«•/. 
Philos.  HI.  156  A  well  polished  Stick  of  hard  Wax  (imme- 
diately after  frication)  will.. move  the  Directory  Needle. 
1725  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Shrouding,  They  [trees]  need 
no  fence . .  as  standing  in  no  Danger  of  the  Brousings  and 
Krications  of  Cattle  or  Conies. 

Fricative  Jri'kativ),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod.L. 
fricat  iv-us,  f.  L./ricdre  to  rub:  see  -ATITK.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  a  consonant-sound  :  Produced  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  breath  through  a  narrow  opening  between 
two  of  the  mouth-organs. 

1860  MARSH  Eng.  Lang.  480  The  b.  .showing  no  tendency 
to  the  more  explosive  articulation  of  some  of  the  German 
dialects,  or  the  more  fricative  of  the  Spanish.  1875  WHITNEY 
Life  Lang.  iv.  6t  A  sound  of  very  different  character, 
a  fricative  consonant.  1883  [see  FAUCAL  it.]. 

2.  'Sounded  by  friction,  as  certain   musical  in- 
struments' (Cent.  Diet:}. 

B.  sb.  A  fricative  consonant. 

1863  LEPSIUS  Standard  Alphabet  68,  H  belongs,  therefore, 
to  the  unvocau'sed  strong  fricatives. 

Fricatory  (frrkatari),  a.  nonce-tad,  [f.  L.  type 
*fricalori-tis,  f.  fricator  one  who  rubs :  see  -ouv.] 
Jig.  That  rubs  or  '  rubs  down '. 

1819  MOORE  Diary  6-7  Apr.,  One  of  those  fricatory  letters 
with  which  we  asses  of  literature  rub  each  other. 

Flicatrice  (frrkatris).  [ad.  L.  *fricdtric-cm, 
fern,  agent-n.  f.fricdre  to  rub.]  A  lewd  woman. 

1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  iv.  ii,  [  A  patron]  To  a  lewd  harlot, 
a  base  fricatrice.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  v.  165  Ingles, 
Kricatrices,  He-Whores.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xcix.  10 
Like  slaver  abhorr'd  breath'd  from  a  foul  fricatrice. 

Pricht,  Sc.  form  of  FRIGHT  v. 

t  Frickle.    0fa.-° 

1681  BLOL-NT  Glossogr.,  Frickle,  a  Basket  (for  fruit)  that 
holds  about  a  bushel. 

Fricollia :  see  FRIJOLES. 

Frictile  (.fri'ktil),  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  L.  type 
*frictilis,  I.  fricare  (pa.  pple.  frict-us) :  see  -ILE.] 
Obtained  by  friction. 

1883  J.  S.  STALLYBRASS  tr. Grimm's  Tettt.  Mythol.  II.  610 
There  is  water  boiled  on  the  frictile  fire. 

Friction  (rri-lcjjo),  sb.  [a.  F.  friction,  ad.  L. 
friction-em,  n.  of  action  fimnfricdre  to  rul>.] 

1.  The  action  of  chafing  or  rubbing  (the  body  or 
limbs).  (Formerly  much  used  in  medical  treat- 
ment.) Cf.  FRICATION. 

1581  MULCARTER  Positions  xxxiv.  (1887)  132  Gpuerningthe 
body  after  exercise,  and  his  frictions  to  rubbe  it  and  chafe 
it.  1619  MASSINGER  Picture  iv.  ii,  If  he  but  hear  a  coach . . 
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The  friction  with  fumigation,  cannot  save  him  From  the 
chine-evil.  1704  K.  Kt  I.I.ER  Mr,1.  ('.ymn.  (1711)  35  The 
Solids . .  must  lie  treated . .  by  frictions,  Exercise  of  the  Body 
..and  the  like.  1800  Mt\t.  Jrnl.  IV.  369  Obaemtfem  •  n 
the  Effects  of  Acetic  Et!i<-r  applied  by  Kriction  in  Rheumatic 
Complaints.  1843  CARI.YLE  fast  .v  I'r.  i.  vi,  Hoping  to 
hn\<'  ^'il  nfT  by.  .  a  little  Mistery  friction  on  the  back  !  1875 
HAMF.RTON  [niell.  Life  x.  v.  388  A  cold  bath,  with  friction 
and  a  little  exercise. 

2.  The   rubbing    of  one   budy    ngainsl    nnotruT  ; 
attrition. 

1704  NEWTON  C7///CJ  in.  i.  (17?!)  ^i,(  Whether  that  agitation 
be  made  by  Heat,  or  by  Kriction,  or  Percussion,  or  Putre- 
faction, or  by  any  vital  Motion.  1796  MORSE  Ainer.  Geog. 
I.  481  The  rocks  below. .are  worn  many  feet  deep  by  tiic 
constant  friction  of  the  water,  a  1800  Co\\ TI-:R  Mischit"voits 
Bull  iii,  The  sheep  here  smooths  the  knotted  thorn  With 
frictions  of  her  fleece.  1845  DARWIN  I'oy.  Nat.  xviii.  (1852) 
409  A  light  was  procured  by  rubbing  a  blunt-pointed  stick 
in  a  groove  made  in  another,  .until  by  friction  the  dust  was 
ignited.  • 

3.  1'hysics  and  Mech.  The  resistance  which  any 
body  meets  with  in  moving  over  another  body. 

Angle  of  friction,  the  maximum  slope  at  which  one  body 
will  rest  upon  another  without  sliding  down.  Centre  of 
friction :  see  CENTRE  16.  Coefficient  of  friction,  the  ratio 
between  the  force  necessary  to  move  one  surface  horizontally 
over  another  and  the  pressure  between  the  two  surfaces  ;  cf. 
COEFFICIENT  si'.  2  b.  l''riction  at  rest,  the  amount  of  fric- 


LKXiy    111    muiion      \j*e CKWOOU j.     mcitvn    t'j    rcj'vzc,       , 

power  necessary  to  set  a  body  moving  from  a  stale  of  quies- 
cence '  (Lockwoott\ 

1722  CHESELDEN  Anat.  vii.  (ed.  2)  39  This  Contrivance  is 
always  found  necessary  by  Mechanics,  where  the  Friction  of 
the  Joynts  of  any  of  their  Machines  is  great.  i75jJoHNSON, 
Friction,  the  resistance  in  machines  caused  by  the  motion  of 
onebodyupon  another.  i8aa  IMISON^C.  fy  Art  1.57  Polished 
substances  ..  have  less  friction  than  rough  ones.  1859 
RANKINE  Steam  Engine  f  13  That  excess,  however,  of 
the  friction  of  rest  over  the  friction  of  motion,  is  instantly 
destroyed  by  a  slight  vibration.  1868  E.  J.  ROUTH  Rigid 
Dynamics  no  When  one  part  of  a  body  rests  on  another  a 
force  is  called  into  play  tending  to  prevent  slipping.  This 
force  is  called  friction.  1875  NYSTROM  Elem.  Mech.  88 
Rolling-friction  is  the  resistance  of  uneven  surfaces  rolling 
on  one  another,  like  that  of  a  wheel  rolling  on  a  road. 

4.  fig. ;  esp.  of  the  jarring  or  conflict  of  unlike 
opinions,  temperaments,  etc. 

1761  STERNE  Tr,  Shandy  III.  iii,  Souls,  .by  long  friction 
and  incumbition,  have  the  happiness,  .to  get  all  be-virtu'd. 


MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Let.  to  A.  Young  18  June,  You  find  by  a 
little  approximation  and  friction  of  tempers  and  things  that 
they  are  mortal.  1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes  $  Lcf.  xvi.  (1857) 
239  The  fears  of  the  people,  exposed  to  so  continual  a  fric- 
tion, began  to  wear  out.  1875  H.  JAMES  X.  Hudson  (1879) 
I.  25  He  felt  the  friction  of  existence  more  than  was  sus- 
pected. 1884  J.  HALL  Chr.  Home  151  In  this  case  friction 
between  parent  and  child  is  out  of  the  question. 

5.  Comb.,  chiefly  Mech.,  as  friction-ball,  one 
of  the  balls  used  to  lessen  the  friction  of  bear- 
ings, etc.;  friction-block,  a  block  which  is  pressed 
against  a  revolving  body  to  arrest  its  motion  by 
friction ;  friction-brake,  see  quots. :  also,  a  brake 
operating  by  means  of  friction  ;  friction-breccia 
Geol.  ^fault-rock  (see  FAULT  1 1);  friction-clutch, 
-cone,  -coupling,  -disc,  contrivances  for  trans- 
mitting motion  by  frictional  contact ;  friction-fire, 
fire  obtained  by  means  of  a  fire-drill;  friction- 
fremitus  Path.  =  friction-sound ;  friction-fuse 
-friction-tube;  friction-gear,  -gearing,  gear  or 
gearing  for  transmitting  motion  by  frictional  con- 
tact ;  friction-machine  (see  quot.  1884);  friction- 
match,  a  match  that  ignites  by  friction  ;  friction- 
powder  (see  quot.) ;  friction-primer,  the  name 
used  in  the  U.S.  for  friction-tube  ;  friction-roller. 
(a)  a  roller  placed  so  as  to  lessen  the  friction  of 
anything  passing  over  it ;  (fi)  see  quot.  1888  ;  fric- 
tion-sound Path,  (see  quot.) ;  friction-tight  a., 
fitting  so  tightly  that  the  desired  amount  of  friction 
is  obtained;  friction-tube  (see  quots.) ;  friction- 
wheel,  (a]  see  friction-roller;  (K)  see  quot.  1888. 

1841  KRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  "Friction  balls.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  I.  915/2  *  Friction-brake,  a  form  of  dynamo- 
meter invented  by  Prony,  in  which  a  pair  of  'friction-blocks 
are  screwed  to  a  journal  rotating  at  a  given  speed.  1879 
THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  436  White's  friction 
brake  measures  the  amount  of  work  actually  performed^  in 
any  time  by  an  engine  or  other  '  prime  mover ',  by  allowing 
it  during  the  time  of  trial  to  waste  all  its  work  on  friction. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV.  357/1  Friction  Brake.. 2  A 
measurerof  the  lubricity  of  oils.  1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  A  rts, 
'Friction-clutch.  Ibid.,  'Friction-cones.  1888  Loc/nt'ooifs 
Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  ^Friction  Disc.  1865  TVI.OR  Early 
Hist.  Man.  ix.  257  The  flint  and  steel  has  superseded  the 


may  be  felt  while  the  patient  is  taking  deep  breath,  ift 
rllustr.  Land.  Ncv'S  25  Feb.  191/2  The  old  plan  of  a  touch- 
hole  on  the  top  is  disused,  and  the  *  friction-fuse  substituted. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  916/2  "Friction-gear.  1888 
LodnuoooTs  Diet.  Mec/i.  Engin.,  Friction  Gearing . .  gear- 
ing, whose  driving  force  is  produced  by  the  friction  only  of 
the  peripheries  of  the  wheels.  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  478  An 
isolated  electric  pile,  or  a  "friction  machine  of  Nairn, 
positive  and  negative,  and  also  isolated.  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  IV.  357/2  Friction  Machine,  an  electric 
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machine,  generating  electricity  l>y  contact  with  amalga- 
mated silk.  1847  EMEKSON  Kepr.  Men.  Montaigne  Wks. 
iBohn)  I.  337  Thus,  the  men  of  the  senses  ..  believe  that 
mustard  bites  the  tongue,  that  . .  "friction. matches  are  in- 
cendiary. 1864  WEBSTER,  *  Friction  jnmidcr.  a  composition 
of  chlorate  of  potash  and  antimony,  which  readily  ignites 
by  friction.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  916/2  'Frttim- 
primer,  a  small  brass  tube  filled  with  gunpowder,  and 
having  a  smaller  tube  containing  friction  composition  in- 
serted at  right  angles  near  the  top.  1793  WOLLASTON  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  150  'Friction-rollers  were  applied 
to  take  off  some  of  the  weight.  1875  R.  F.  MARTIN  tr. 
Havrez  Winding  Mack.  91  The  movement  of  this  valve  is 
produced  by  a  cam  with  bosses,  by  means  of  a  lever  and  a 
friction-roller.  1888  I.ockwoocTs  Diet.  Mcc/i.  Kngii:., 
Friction  Rollers,  or  Friction  H'hrels,  small  rollers  which 
revi.lve  in  hearings,  and  sustain  an  axle  in  the  depression 
formed  by  the  contiguity  of  the  upper  portion  of  their  peri- 
pheries. «86o  FOWLER  Med.  1'oc.,  ^Friction  sound,  the 
auscultatory  sound  heard  when  the  pleura?  or  pericardium 
,  ,  -a :__  and  effu.;ecl  lymph.  T864 


sudden  withdrawal  of  a  small  horizontal  metal  bar  from  the 
detonating  priming  in  the  head  of  the  tube.  1772  Phil. 
Tram.  LXXII.  476  Their  axes.. rested  on  *friction  wheels 
of  four  inches  diameter.  1826  J.  ADAMSON  Railroads  23  A 
large  fixed  pulley  or  friction- wheel.  1888  Locfeivood  s  Diet. 
Mech.  Engin.)  Friction  Wheel,  any  wheel  which  drives  or  is 
driven  by  friction. 

Friction  (fri-kjsn),  if.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  a.  intr. 
To  move  about  with  friction  ;  to  friction  away,  to 
go  on  rubbing,  b.  trans.  To  chafe  or  rub  (the 
body  or  limbs).  C.  intr.  To  sustain  friction  (see 
quot.  1855). 

1842  Mcch.  Mag.  XXXVI.  61  Did  not  the  earth  perform 
its  motions  as  regularly  before  the  creation  of  man,  as  now 
it  does  with  800,000,000  of  human  beings  on  its  surface  in- 
cessantly frictioning  about.  1855  Tail's  Mag.  XXII.  186 
If  it  [an  oil-painting]  will  'friction  '  as  the  term  is — that  is, 
if  he  can  raise  the  varnish  by  rubbing  with  finger  or  thumb, 
he  accounts  himself  happy ;  and,  laying  it  flat  on  his  dining- 
table,  he  frictions  away  till  his  hands  are  tender  and  blis- 
tered. 1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxvii.  361,  I  reached  the 
ice-floe,  and  was  frictioned  by  Hans  with  frightful  zeal. 

Frictiouable  ^frrkfanabT),  a.  rare.  [f.  FBIC- 
TION  sb.  +  -ABLE.]  Liable  to  undergo  friction. 

1847  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  VIII.  ii.-  338  An  agricultural 
steam-engine  being  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  con- 
sequently the  frictionable  parts  liable  to  corrosion. 

Fractional  (fri-kjanal),  a.  [f.  FRICTION  sb.  + 
-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  friction,  moved  or  pro- 
duced by  friction. 

Frictional  elf  ctricity^  electricity  developed  by  friction  (see 
ELECTRICITY  i).  Frictional  escapement  in  IVatch  andCl.- 
ittakingi  an  escapement  receiving  and  transmitting  motion 
by  friction.  Frictional  gearing  (-wheels),  wheels  which 
transmit  motion  by  friction  instead  of  by  teeth.  Frictional 
resistance*  the  resistance  of  surfaces  due  to  friction  ;  esp. 
the  resistance  to  slipping  of  riveted  joints  by  the  contraction 
of  the  rivets  {Lockwooa). 

1850  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (ed.  2)  23  The  deflection 
of  the  magnetic  needle  . .  when  resulting  from  fractional 
electricity.  1870  TVNDALL  Lect.  Electr.  17  By  linking  cells 
together  we  cause  the  voltaic  current  to  approach  more  and 
more  to  the  character  of  the  frictional  current.  1871  PROCTOR 
Sun  iv.  211  The  frictional  impulses  of  circulating  planetary 
matter  in  process  of  subsidence  into . .  the  larger  body.  1879 
THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  275  No  relative  motion 
can  take  place  without  meeting  with  frictional  or  other 
forms  of  resistance.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  fy  Clockm. 
107  The  Cylinder,  Verge,  and  Duplex  are  the  best  known 
examples  of  frictional  escapements  for  watches.  1886  A. 
WINCH  ELL  Walks  4-  Talks  Geol.  Field  101  Daily  motions 
adequate  to  develop  a  large  amount  of  frictional  heat. 

Hence  Pri'ctionally  advn  '  as  regards  friction ' 
(Cassell  1882). 

Frictionary  (fri-kfanari),  a.  nonce-ivd.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -  AB  Y  .  ]  =  prec. 

1839  LADY  LVTTON  CJteveley  (ed.  2)  I.  xii.  281  He  con- 
siderably endangered  Frump's  frictionary  equilibrium,  and 
nearly  reduced  her  to  a  horizontal  position. 

Frictionize  (frrkjbnsiz),  v.     [f.  FRICTION  sb. 

+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  subject  to  friction;  to  rub. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxiv.  (1856)  301  By  the  aid  of 
a  hard  towel — he  goes  over  his  entire  skeleton,  frictlonizing. 
1859  SALA  Tiv.  round  Clock  (1861)  376  Their  principal  re- 
creation is  to  scrub,  polish,  tickle,  and  frictionise  the  brass 
and  wood  work  of  the  fire-engines. 

Frictionless  (fri'kjonles),  a.  [f.  FRICTION  sb. 
-r  -LESS.]  Free  from  or  without  friction. 

1848  in  CRAIG.  1875  CROLL  Climate  fy  T.  y'ui.  136  Un- 
less water  be  frictionless,  a  thing  which  it  is  not.  1887 
EWING  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  597/2  The  joints  and  bear- 
ings of  all  the  levers  are  made  frictionless. 

fig.  ^1848  LOWELL  FaMe  for  Critics  Poet.  Wks.i8goIII. 
53  It  gives  you  a  cool  brain,  quite  frictionless,  quiet.  1884 
Kenaal  Mercury  19  Dec.  5/2  The  . .  frictionless  speed  with 
which  the  Boundary  Commission  are  proceeding. 

Hence  Prl  •  ctioiilessly  adv.)  in  a  frictionless 
manner ;  without  friction. 

1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  319  A  system  m 
which  any  number  of  fly  wheels,  .are  pivoted  frictionlessly 
on  any  moveable  part  of  the  system. 

Friday  (frai'd**,  -di).  Forms:  i  frijedaes, 
frfsdses,  3  frideei,  2-3  fridai,  3  south,  vridei,. 
vridawe,  vryday,  3-7  fryday,  4-6  frydaye,  (4 
fredaye),  6  fridaie,  3-  friday.  [OE.  frigedx^ 
'  day  of  (the  goddess1)  Frig ' ;  a  Com.  WGer.  trans- 
lation of  the  late  Indies  1'eneris,  day  of  (the  planet) 
Venus.  Cf.  OKris.  frigendei  (where  however  the 
VOL.  IV. 
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name  of  the  goddess  is  of  the  weak  declension), 
MDu.  vndag  flhi.  vrijJag'^  OHG./rAx/<y  (MHG. 
rrffaf,  mod.ner.yOr/A/,^  ;  the  QN.friadagr  (Sw., 
])&.  fredag  >  seems  to  be  of  (ler.  origin. 

The  OE.  Frf^  str.  fern,  occurs  only  in  this  name  and  as  a 
common  noun  in  pl.  =  Lat.  i>eneres  ;  it  corresponds  to  ON. 
Frigg^  name  of  the  wife  of  Odin  (not,  as  often  said,  to/Vvjjyrt, 
though  the  latter  goddess  corresponds  more  nearly  in  charac- 
ter to  Venus',  and  is  the  fem,  of  the  OTeut.  adj.  y>'/>V'-, 
originally  'beloved,  loving'  :  see  FREE.  The  more  exact 
transl.  of  '  Dies  Veneris  ',  Freyjudagr,  occurs  Hist,  in  some 
I  eel.  writers.] 

1.  The  sixth  day  of  the  week. 

Black  Friday(a}  \School  slang  (^fzq&Qt..  1611);  (/')  applied 
to  various  historic  dates  of  disastrous  events  which  took 
place  on  Friday,  as  Dec.  6,  1745,  when  the  landing  of  the 
Voting  Pretender  was  announced  in  London  ',  May  n,  1866, 
when  a  commercial  panic  ensued  on  the  failure  of  Overend, 
Gurney,  &  Co.  Golden  Friday  -,  the  Friday  in  each  of  the 
Kmber  weeks,  t  The  three  Golden  Fridays,  humorou-ly  for 
Good  Friday:  see  qnot.  1532.  Good  Friday,  the  Friday 
before  Easter-day,  observed  as  a  holy  day  to  commemorate 
Christ's  crucifixion  ;  also  t  Long  Friday  (see  quot.  1891). 

a  1000  Laws  F.th.  v.  §  17  Faestan  aelce  Frije-da:?;-  c  1050 
Ryrktferttfs  Handhoc  in  Artglia  (1885)  VIII.  302  Fri^edsj, 
wodnesdaix,  saeternes  daefc.  a  1123  O.E.  Chron.  an.  1106 
On  bon  FrLjedaefc.  .atywde  an  unfcewunelic  steorra.  1154 
O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  (Laud  MS.),  &  on  lang  fridasi  him 
on  rode  hengen  fey  ure  Drihtines  luue.  c  1205  LAY.  13932 
Freon  heore  lafdi  heo  ^iuen  hire  fridaai.  1207  R.  GLOUC. 
(1724)  220  per  uore  be  Englysse  clupede,.  after  Frye,  Fryday. 
[c  1330  Ann.  Land.  an.  1305  in  Stubbs  Chron.  Kdiv.  /  <$•  // 
(Rolls)  I.  136  Die  qui  dicebatur  bonus  dies  Veneris.]  1393 
LANGL.  P.  /V.  C.  xix.  168  This  by-fil  on  a  Fryday,  a  litel 
by-fore  Paske.  f  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v"-  7^  And  on  the 
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Code  Fryday  it  [the  Lampe]  gothe  out  be  him  self,  c  1485 
Digoy  Myst.  (1882)  in.  1513  On  be  fryday,  god  mad  man. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  303  b,  The  sixth  chapiter 


.          .        .  .  , 

sheweth  a  meditacyon  for  Fryday.  1531  MORE  Confut. 
Tindale  Wks.  651/2  The  .Hi.  golden  frydayes,  that  is  to 
wit,  the  frydaye  nexte  after  Palme  sundaye,  and  the  fry- 
daye next  afore  caster  day,  and  good  fryday.  1584  R.  SCOT 
Discov.  ll'itchcr.  n.  viii.  24  Above  all  other  times  they 
[witches]  confesse  upon  fridaies.  1611  BOYS  Exp.  Epist.  % 
Gosp.  (1630)  203  Let  me  tell  them  of  another  schoole-tricke  ; 
at  the  world's  end  there  is  a  blacke  -friday,  a  generall 
examination,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Mahomet  (16371  T9  And 
because  his  [Mahomet's]  creation  hapned  upon  a  friday,  that 
day  was  ordayned  by  him  to  be  their  Sabbaoth.  1850 
NEALE  East.  Ch.  iv.  i.  I.  750  The  Friday  after  Pentecost  is 
called  Golden  Friday,  and  is  a  high  Festival.  1868  CAMPION 
&  BEAUMONT  Prayer-bk.  Interleaved  (1876)  115  The  term 
Good  Friday  is  peculiar  to  the  English  Church.  1891  BEN- 
HAM  Diet.  Relig.  476  Among  the  Saxons  it  [the  Friday  in 
Holy  Week]  was  called  Long  Friday—  probably  on  account 
of  the  long  fasts  and  offices  used  on  this  day. 

2.  A  reception  or  entertainment  given  on  that  day. 
1836  C'TESS  GRANVILLE  Lett,  (1894!  II.  209  Not  aGenoese 

appeared  there,  or  at  my  Friday.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  <$• 
Mcrch,  I.  ii.  73  Happy  the  roan  who  was  admitted  to  the 
Marchioness's  Fridays. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  Friday  morning.     Also 
f  Friday-face,   a   grave   or    gloomy   expression 
of  the  countenance  :   whence  t  Friday  -faced  a., 
sad-looking  ;   Friday-fare,  food  for  a  fast-day  ; 
t  Friday-feast,  a  fast-day  meal,  a  fish  dinner; 
•f  Friday-look,  a  solemn  look  =  Friday-face. 

1592  GREENE  Groatsw.  Wit  (1617)  Civ  b,  The  Foxe  made 
a  *Fridayface,  counterfeiting  sorrow.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON 
Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  1092  What  makes  you  look  so  sad,  and 
moodily  ?  with  such  a  Friday  face,  c  1600  DAY  Btgg.  Bednall 
Gr.  in.  ii.  (1881)  57  No,  you  *Friday-fac't-frying-pan.  1606 
Wily  Beguiled  in  Hawkins  Eng.  Drama  (1773)  III.  356 
What  a  friday-fac'd  slave  it  is  !  I  think  .  .  his  face  never  keeps 
holiday.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Tr  inarch..  Hen.  l^,  xlix,  That  he 
might  haue  his  Capons.  *fryday  fare.  1864  TENNYSON  En. 
Ard.  TOO  The  lonely  Hall,  Whose  Friday  fare  was  Enoch's 
ministering.  1649  BP.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  56  Invites  his 
friends  to  a  *  friday  feast.  1x1716  SOUTH  Serm.  (1717)  VI. 
109  If  he  steps  forth  with  a  *  Friday-look  and  a  Lenten  Face 
,.Oh  !  then  he  is  a  Saint  upon  Karth.  1633  ROWLEY  Match 
Midnight  i,  A  plague  of  *  Friday  mornings  ! 

Fridge  (frid^),  v.  Also  FKIG.  [App.  onoma- 
topoeic; cf.  FIDGE,  FIG.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  move  restlessly  (about  or  up  and 
down}  ;  to  fidget.  Cf.  FIDGE  v.  Obs. 

a  1550  Hye  way  to  Spyttel-ho.  394  in  Hazl.  E,  P.  P.  IV. 
44  At  euery  doore  there  they  foot  and  frydge.  1617  MARK- 
HAM  Caval.  v.  23  Whilest  you  currie  your  Horse,  if  hee 
keepe  a  fridging  vp  and  downe  .  .  it  is  a  signe  your  Currie- 
combe  is  too  sharpe.  1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  ii.  in. 
xxii,  So  must  it  .  .  rub  against  the  Stars,  surround  the  Sun  .  . 
Then  swiftly  fridge  about  the  pallid  Moon.  1681  HALMWELL 
Melampronoca  3  The  little  Motes  or  Atoms  that  fridge,  and 
play  in  the  Beams  of  the  sun. 

f2.  To  chafe,  rub,  scrape  (against  or  itpoii}.  Obs. 

1617  MARKHAM  Cai<al.  in.  70  His  spurs  also  must  needes 
fridge  vpon  his  sides.  1651  H.  M.OKK  Second  Lashdbw  II. 
213  The  parts  fridge  one  against  another  uncessantly. 

3.  trans.  To  rub,  fray,  chafe  ;  to  wear  away  by 
rubbing.  Also  with  off.  Now  chiefly  dial. 

1617  [see  the  vbl.  sb.]  1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  III.  iv, 
You  might  have  .  .  fretted  and  fridged  the  outside  of  them 
all  to  pieces.  1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  Gloss.,  Fridge^ 
to  rub  in  pieces.  1788  MARSHALL  Rural  Econ.,  E.  Yorks. 


(1859)  11-33  The  Spruce-fir  next  him  had  come  so  close  that 
its  branches  fridged  oft"  little  pieces  of  his  .  .bark. 

+  4.  1  To  jerk  or  scrape  out.   Obs.—1 

1676  H.  MORE  Remarks^  xxxiii.  132  The  immersion  of  the 
Tube  may  he  made  so  obliquely  and  leasurely  as  neither  to 
press  out  nor  fridge  out  any  mercurial  rfftuvia. 


Hence  Fri-dging  vbl.  sl>. 

1617  MARKHAM  Canal,  n.  70  Yet  when  you  strike,  to  strike 
freely  and  soundly,  for  the  tickling  or  fridging  of  a  horse  with 
the  spurre  is  a  grosse  fault.  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  I.  x. 
(1713)  19  By  the  mutual  fridging  of  those  Particles  one 


Impr.  (1756)  I.  333  By  the  Fridging,  etc.  in  Riding,  the 
Serum  or  watery  Part  of  the  Blood  is  gathered  between 
the  two  Skins. 

t  Frie,  v.  Obs.-*  [ad.  ON.fryja  to  challenge.] 
trans.  To  blame.  Cf.  FREELESS. 

c  1300  Havelok  1998  And  ther  nis  he  nouth  to  frie,  For 
other  sholde  he  make  hem  lye  Ded. 

Fried  (frsid),  ppl,  a.  Also  4  i-fri^et.  [pa.  pple. 
of  FRY  ».]  Cooked  by  frying. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  298  Bote  hit  weore  fresch  flesch 
or  elles  fisch  i-fri^et.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  500 


bacon  was  seen.  i86oTYNpAM.  Glac.  \.  xii.  86  Roast  mutton 
and  fried  potatos  were  our  incessant  fare. 

Jig.  1694  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  VI.  208  Who  would  have 
sought  for  wealth  amongst  those  fried  Regions  of  blacke 
brutish  Negars. 

Friend  (frend),  sb.  and  a.  Forms  :  i  frfiond, 
friond,  (tint,  friend,  frfnd),  2-3  friend,  4  south. 
vriend,  2-7  frend(e,  4  jo;///;.  vrend(  6,3-4  freond, 
(3  smith.  vreond\  3-7  freind(e,  4  south,  vrind, 
vryend,  4-6  freend(e,  freynd,  5-7  frind(e,  5-6 
frynd(e,  (6  Sc.  freyind),  6-  friend.  PI.  I  friend, 
frynd,  freond,  frSondas,  friondas,  2-3  frend, 
friend(e,  3  frond,  3-4  freond;  otherwise  regular. 
[Com.  Teut.:  OE.  friend  str.  masc.  =  OFris.,  OS. 
frinnd,  friond  (Du.vriend),  OHG. friunt (MHG. 
vriunt,  mod.Ger.  freund),  ON.  (with  change  of 
declension  in  sing.)  frxnde  (Sw.  friinde,  Da. 
frsende),  Goth,  friends ;  the  pr.  pple.  of  the  OTeut. 
vb.  *frij6jan  to  love  (OE.  frioym,  frion,  Goth. 
frij6n  ;  the  Ger.  freien,  Du.  vrijen  to  woo,  and 
the  rare  ON. /rid  to  caress,  are  prob.  not  identical, 
though  from  the  same  root;,  f.  pre-Teut.  *priyo- 
dear :  see  FREE  a.]  A.  sb. 

1.  '  One  joined  to  another  in  mutual  benevolence 
and  intimacy'  (J.).  Not  ordinarily  applied  to 
lovers  or  relatives  (but  cf.  senses  3,  4). 

Beowulf  1018  (Gr.)  Heorot  innan  was  freondum  afylled. 
a  looo  Cxdmons  Gen.  2025  pa  [;aet  inwitspell  Abraham 


in  E.  E.P.  (1862)  114  Code  freond  hi  were  For  tuei  schrewen 
wollej*  freond  beo.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8523  Ho  was  vn- 
kyndly  to  knaw  of  hir  kyd  frendis.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of 
SEsop  in.  xiii,  A  trewe  frend  is  oftyme  better  at  a  nedethan 
a  Royalme.  1537  Ttttefs  Misc.  (Arb.)  185  A  faythfull 
frende  is  thing  most  worth.  (-1651  HOBBES  Khet.  (1840)455 
A  friend  is  he  that  loves,  and  he  that  is  beloved.  1768-  74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  310  If  we  observe  the  common 
discourses  of  mankind,  we  shall  find  a  friend  to  be_one  we 
frequently  visit,  who  is  our  boon  companion,  or  joins  with 
us  in  our  pleasures  and  diversions,  or  [etc.].  1801  SOUTHEV 
Thalaba  vill.  i,  The  sound  of  his  dear  native  tongue  May 
be  like  the  voice  of  a  friend.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl. 
Fleet  I.  91  The  doctor  is  a  private  friend  of  the  dean. 

b.  In  various  proverbial  expressions.     \  But  a 
f >  iend's  friend:  ever  so  remotely  connected. 

1340  Aycnb.  186  panne  he  yzi?(i  his  niede  :  uor  ate  niede 
me  yzijb  huet  be  urend  is.    c  1468  Paston  Lett.  No^s82  II. 


31 3  Better  ys  a  frende  unknow  then  knowen.  CI489CAXTOM 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  xix.  433  It  is  sayd,  that  at  the  nede  the* 
frende  is  knowen.  1539  TAVERNF.R  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552!  32 


A  frende  is  more  necessary  than  either  fyer  or  water.  1546 
J.  HF.VWOOD  Prov.  ( 1 867)  37  Many  kynsfolke  and  few  freends, 
some  folke  sale.  156:1  —  Prm.and Efigr.  (1867)  132  Prone  thy 
freende  er  thou  neede.  1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Atingd. 
(Percy)  82  No,  by  lady,  a  friend  is  not  so  soone  gotten  as 
lost.  1642  JER.  TAVI.OB  Efisc.  Pref.,  I  am  confident  you  will 
owne  any  thing  that  is  but  a  friends  friend  to  a  cause 
of  Loyalty.  1816  '  Quiz  '  Grand  Master  v.  100  '  A  friend 
in  need  '  Is,  certainly,  '  a  friend  in  deed  '. 

c.  friend  of  God :  a  person  eminent  for  piety, 
and  presumed  to  enjoy  God's  special  favour.     Now 
only  with  express  reference  to  Jam.  ii.  23. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  654  He  WJES  svvySe  Codes  freond.  claps 
LAV.  9145  pat  scolde  beon  i-haten  Haelend  &  helpen  his 
freondes.  c  1230  Mali  Meid.  7  pus  hauen  godes  freond  al 
be  fruit  of  bis  world,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Berttwl.  41  Of 
mychty  god.  .be  frende  he  is. 

d.  Used  in  subscribing  a  letter. 

1529  WOLSEY  in  FourC.  Eng.  Lett,  n  Youre  olde  brynger 
up  and  lovying  frende.  1650  CHAS.  II  in  Hamilton  Papers 
(Camden)  254  Your  most  affectionate  frinde,  Charles  R. 
1661  JER.  TAYLOR  in  Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  27  Your  LorP" 
most  endeared,  as  most  obliged,  freind  and  servant. 

e.  Applied  to  a  second  in  a  duel. 

1800  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Belinda  (1832)  I.  iv.  72  Miss 
Honor  O'Grady  would  be  \ux  friend  upon  the  occasion. 
1874  E.  B.  DE  FONBLANQUE  Life  A.  Fonblanqvc  16  The 
matter  was  at  this  point  referred  to  two  '  friends ',  by  whom 
a  hostile  meeting  was  arranged. 

2.  Used  loosely  in  various  ways  :  e.  g.  applied  to 
a  mere  acquaintance,  or  to  a  stranger,  as  a  mark 
of  goodwill  or  kindly  condescension  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker ;  by  members  of  the  '  Society  of 
Friends'  adopted  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  address 
(cf.  7).  Also  often  ironically. 
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Similarly  ill  parliamentary  language,  _' my  honourable 
friend  '  is  often  used  by  members  in  referring  to  each  other ; 
so  also  '  my  learned  friend  '  is  applied  in  the  law  courts  by 
counsel  to  each  other.  Cf.  6. 

f  1290  S.  F.ng.  Leg.  I.  21/83  '  Mine  Ieue  frend',  seide  bis 
holie  Wan.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3229  '  Frend ',  he  said,  '  bou 
wend  in  hij  vntil  mesopotani  '.  V  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Rk, 


tiou  entriaist  tnou  niuir,  nai  nauynge  unju  CHJUMf 
Ibid.  xxvi.  50  Frend,  wherto  art  thou  comen?  ;•  i47oHENKY 
Wallace  II.  89  Gud  freynd,  pray  I  the,  The  schireffis  ser. 
wand  thow  wald  lat  him  be.  1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  i. 
Wks.  (1876)  2  Frendes  this  day  I  shall  not  declare  vnto  you 
ony  parte  of  the  epystle.  1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  204  r  6 
A  Quaker  . .  with  an  Air  of  good  Nature  and  Charity  calls 
you  Friend.  1802  MAR.  EDGKWORTH  Moral  T.  (1813)  II.  195 
'  Nay,  keep  it,  friend,  keep  it ',  said  Dinah  Plait.  9859  GEO. 
ELIOT  A .  Bede  ii,  Dear  friends,  come  and  take  this  blessed- 
ness. 1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  ( 1891)  321  Those 
free-selecting  friends  of  yours. 

3.  A  kinsman  or  near  relation.  Now  only  in  //. 
(one's)  relatives,  kinsfolk,  '  people  '. 

This  is  the  only  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Scand.  langs., 
where  sense  i  is  expressed  by  UN.  vinr  (Sw.  van.  Da.  Tien) ; 
similarly  in  many  HG.  dialects,  freund  is  'kinsman',  the 
sense  of 'friend'  being  expressed  by  giiterfreitnd  (Kluge). 

O.  E.  Citron,  an.  1135  pa  namen  his  sune  &  his  frend  & 
brohten  his  lie  to  Englelande.  c  1200  Vices  fy  Virtues  xvii. 
(1888)  41  Of  his  a^ene  wiue  and  ec  of  his  auene  frienden. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  301 6  For  be  birth  of  ysaac,  gret  ioi  can  his 
frendes  mak.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ayiuon  ix.  225  For 
who  that  betraieth.  .his  frende  carnal!  ought  not  to  lyve  nor 
have  ever  ony  worshyp.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  <  W.  de  W. 
rso6  n.  viii.  104  All  the  sones  &  doughters  of  Adam  &  of  Eue 
the  whiche  were  our  fyrst  frendes.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gftit. 
in.  i.  106  She  . .  is  promis'd  by  her  friends  Vnto  a  youthfull 
Gentleman  of  worth.  1721  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  103  Friend?, 
agree  best  at  a  distance.  By  Friends  here  is  meant  Rela- 
tions. Mod.  The  prisoner  will  be  handed  over  to  the  care 
of  his  friends.  His  friends  are  well-to-do  people, 
f  4.  A  lover  or  paramour,  of  either  sex.  Ots. 
1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xviii.  67  Playse  the,  thenne  to  haue 
mercy  of  this  poure  desolate  frende  [Didoj,  that  shalle  be 
sone  broughte  to  the  poynte  mortalle.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L. 
v.  ii.  405  O  !  neuer  will  I . .  come  in  vizard  to  my  friend,  Nor 
woo  in  rime  like  a  blind-harpers  songe.  1603  —  Meas.for 
M.  I.  iv.  29  He  hath  got  his  friend  with  childe.  1765  FOOTE 
Commissary  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  16  When  a  gentleman  wanted 
a  friend,  I  could  supply  him  with  choice  in  an  hour. 

5.  One  who  wishes  (another,  a  cause,  etc.)  well; 
a  sympathiser,  favourer,  helper,  patron,  or  supporter. 
Const,  of,  to. 

f  1205  LAY.  1615  In  to  France  he  ferde  ber  he  freond 
funde.  11300  Cursor  M.  14569  To  iurselem  rede  we  bou 
wende  For  par  es  communli  pi  freind.  1382  WYCI.IF  Prov. 
xxii.  ii  Who  looueth  clennesse  of  herte,  for  the  grace  of  his 
lippis  shal  ban  the  king  frend.  a  1550  Christis  Kirke  Gr. 
ix,  With  that  a  freynd  of  his  cry'd,  fy  !  And  up  ane  arrow 
drew.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  i  Mace.  vii.  7  Let  him  punish  al 
his  frends  and  ayders.  1612  PEACHAM  Graphice  II.  iv,  Shee 
is  a  friend  to  all  studies,  especially  poetry.  1710  SHAFTESB. 
Advice  tt>Au!/ior(jjs7)  *43  The  Minister  who  was  no  friend 
to  the  young  nobleman.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  II. 
ix.  206  The  Gnostics  .  were  no  friends  to  marriage.  1876 
).  PARKER  Par-act,  n.  xviii.  341  Physical  science  has  a  friend 
in  every  theologian.  1878  MORLEV  Carlyle  Crit.  Misc.  Ser. 
I.  198  These  who  should  only  have  been  friends  of  order. 

b.  Said  of  God  or  Christ. 

C 1325  Metr.  Horn.  23  Criste  warnes  us  ful  fair  als  frend. 
(•1460  Tmimelcy  Myst.  (Surtees)  14  Cain,  I  reyde  thou  so 
teynd  That  God  of  heven  be  thi  freynd.  1500-20  DIINBAR 
Poems  xx.  43  Hald  God  thy  freind,  evir  stabill  be  him  stand 
y&CH\TH\HLett.NetAc™iv.  26  Hisnever-failing  Almighty 
Fnend. 

c.  Friend  in  or  at  court :  one  who  has  ability 
and  disposition  to  help  another  by  his  influence  in 
high  quarters. 

£•1400  Rom.  Rose  5541  For  freend  in  court  ay  better  is 
Than  penym  [his]  purs  [orig.  Qu'ades  vaut  miex  amis  en 
voie  Que  ne  font  deniers  en  corroie].  1539  TAVERNER  hrasm. 
VOT'- ('552)  14  A  frend  in  court  is  worth  a  peny  in  purse. 
1655  DICKSON  On  Ps.  cv.  16  When  the  Lord  was  to  bring 
his  people  into  Egypt  He  provided  so  as  they  should 
have  a  friend  at  court  before  they  came.  1848  DICKEXS 
Dombey  xxxviii,  I  shouldn't  wonder— friends  at  court  you 
S°S"^  Sever  you  mind.-  mother,  hut  now.  1886  Pall 
Mall  G.  23  Sept.  11/2  Despite  the  activity  of  the  squatters' 
friends  a*  court'  (that  is,in  the  public  land  offices  at  Sydney) 

d.  transf.  Anything  helpful. 

f  MO"  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  150  Wherfore  spiritus  exalibpe 
whiche  bat  ben  freendis  hope  to  be  body  and  also  to  be  soule 
1611  SHAKS.  Wmt.  T.  I.  ii.  458  Good  Expedition  be  my 
friend.  1671  NAKBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  I. 

1711)  186  Here  Brandy  was  our  best  Friend,  for  it  kept 
them  always  Fox  d. 

6.  As  opposed  to  enemy  in  various  senses :  One 
who  is  on  good  terms  witli  another,  not  hostile  or 
at  variance;  one  who  is  on  the  same  side  in  war- 
fare, politics,  etc. 

cao??°°H?'""  95^(Gr),.-Se  feond  &  5e  freond-     «»7S 

C°tt.Hom.   23,    Wa  ..  him  were  frend  ooer  fend.       13 
K.  Alls.  122  He  disgysed  him  anon,  That  him  no  kneow 

thow  reprovit  with  thy  pen?  Thow  leis,  tratour '  iwl 
SHAKS.  Merch  V  v.  i.  26  Lor.  Who  comes  so  fasHn  'sile^e 
of  the  night  f  Ma.  A  friend.  1606  tr  Dutlo »t^  r 
Levant  ,75  The  French,  whom  the^ll  Friend^  and  Allies 
1717  BOLINGBROKE  Let.  to  WMham  Wks.  1809  I  7  From 
our  enemies  we  expect  evil  treatment .  .but  wherf  our •friends 
abandon  us^. .  the  firmest  mind  finds  it  hard  to  resS  i?fa 
PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  Pref.  20  Whether  it  be  by  a  f  r  end 
or  an  enemy,  I  shall  be  glad.  ,8,6  SCOTT  Old  tilr!  Sii 
I  hae  teen  willing  to  save  the  life  o1  friend  and  foe.'  ' 
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b.  Phrases :  To  l>e,  f  hold,  keep,  make  friends 
with,  t  to  make  friends  to  :  to  be  or  get  on  good 
terms  with  ;  also  absol.  to  he  friends,  t  To  have, 
etc.  to  (at'i  friend,  i.e.  as  a  '  friend  ',  on  one's  side. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  28  So  forward  on  his  way  (with 
God  to  frend)  He  passed  forth.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen  IV,  in. 
iii.  203,  1  am  good  Friends  with  my  Father,  and  may  do  any 
thing.  1599  —  Much  Ado  I.  i.  91  Mess.  I  will  hold  friends 
with  you  Lady.  1601  —  Jul.  C.  in.  i.  143,  1  know  that  we 
shall  haue  him  well  to  Friend.  1603  —Meas.  for  M.  I.  iii. 
182  Implore  her . .  that  she  make  friends  To  the  strict  deputie. 
1605  —  Maco.  iv.  iii.  10  As  I  shall  finde  the  time  to  friend ; 
I  wil.  1611  —  If  int.  T.  v.  i.  140  From  him  Giue  you  all 
greetings,  that  a  king  (at  friendtCan  send  his  Brother.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Keo.  vn.  §  zj  The  King  bad  no  Port  to 
Friend,  by  which  he  could  bring  Ammunition  to  Oxford. 
1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eug.  u.  xxxix  (1739)  173  The 
people.. had  God  to  Friend  in  all.  1657  R.  LIGON  tiarba- 
does  (1673)  108  By  his  own  Industry,  and  activity  (having 
youth  and  strength  to  friends)  raise  his  fortune.  1697  DAM- 
PIER  I'oy.  I.  ii.  23  A  party  of  500,  or  600  men. .may  do  it 
without  asking  leave  of  the  Indians  ;  though  it  be  much 
better  to  be  friends  with  them.  1715-*)  POPE  Iliad  vin. 
•230  Sole  should  he  sit,  with  scarce  a  god  to  friend.  1833 
J.  WILSON  Trials  Marg.  Lyndsay  xxiii.  190  Will  you  be 
friends  with  me  again,  Mary?  1873  BLACK  Pr.  7%ttUxvi. 
255  You  will  never  make  friends  with  me  by  speaking  ill  of 
my  husband.  1884  W.  E.  NORRIS  Thirll'y  Hall  v,  V'ou 
must  keep  friends  with  her,  or  she  may  do  you  an  ill  turn 
one  of  these  days. 

+  c.  Jfeavy  friend,  small  friend :  an  enemy.  Cf. 
BACKFRIEND  j. 

1606  HOLLAND Siteton.  182  His  Aunt  Lepida..hee  deposed 
against,  .thereby  to  gratifie  his  mother  her  heavie  friend, 
and  who  followed  the  suite  hotly  against  her.  1767  WESLEY 
Wks.  (1872)  III.  270  So  hitherto  all  the  bad  labour  of  my 
small  friends  is  lost. 

7.  A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  Quaker. 
1679  Establ.  Test  24  He  passes  for  one  of  their  Friends. 

1708  WHITING  (title),  A  Catalogue  of  Friends  Books ; 
Written  by  many  of  the  People,  called  Quakers.  1796  T. 
TWINING  Trav.  Amer.  (1894)  67  It  is  probable  that  his 
name  is  held  in  respect  by  the  '  Friends  '  of  Pennsylvania. 
1870  WHITTIER  Pr.  Wks.  (1889)  III.  307,  I  am  not  blind  to 
the  shortcomings  of  Friends. 

8.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as    ^friend-foe,   -killer, 
-maker,    -spectator ;    friend-  betraying,    -finding, 
-making,    \  -pretending,    t  -seeming  adjs.      Also 
t  friend-pipe,  the  calumet ;  friend-stead  a.  St., 
'possessing  a  friend'  (Jam.),  befriended;  friend- 
strong  a.,  having  many  friends. 

1645  QUARLF.S  Sol.  Recant,  i.  37  Where,  .'friend-betraying 
treasure  May  passe  in  barter  for  repented  Pleasure.  1846 
BROWNING  Soul's  Trag.  \.  63  Luitolfo  was  the  proper 
*  Friend-making,  everywhere  *friend-finding  soul,  a  1618 
SYLVESTER  Miracle  Peace  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  42  The  'friend- 
foe  strangers,  With  us,  against  us.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald. 
Irel.  in  Holinshed  1 1.  182/2  He  received  his  just  reward  of 
.  :a  'friend  killer.  1580  LUPTON  Sivqila  118  The  chiefe 
friendeand  "friendmaker  is  money.  1775  ADAIR  Amer.  Ind. 
167  Indian  methods  of  making  peace.  .They  first  smoke  out 
of  the  *friend-pipe,  and  eat  together.  ,r  1661  FULLER  Worthies 
(1840)  III.  274  His  'friend-pretending  foes.  1620  MELTON 
Astrolog.  74  In  fawning  and  'friend-seeming  shewes.  1632 
BROME  North.  Lasse  Prol.,  Gallants  and  "Friends-spectators 
will  yee  see  A  strain  of  Wit  that  is  not  Poetry?  1637 
RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  462, 1  am  sure  that  while  Christ 
lives,  I  am  well  enough  'friend-stead,  a  1618  SVI.VF.STER 
Satin,  vii.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  322  Our  'friend-strong  Muse 
shall  use  the  helpe  of  Strangers. 

t  B.  adj.  Well-disposed,  friendly,  not  hostile. 
(Cf.  ENEMY  a.)  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  Ixvii.  (Tollem.  MS.) 
Fresche  bred  and  clene,  made  of  whete,  is  moste  frende 
and  acordynge  to  kynde.  1:1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  69 
A  nsician  pat  was  frend  to  be  freendis  of  be  pacient.  1574 
HELLOWES  Gurnara's  Fain.  F.f.  28  The  citie  of  Sagunto 
was  alwayes  friend  and  allied  with  the  Romanes.  1600  K. 
BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  (ed.  21  33  They  were  in  a  strong 
lodging  ioyning  to  a  friend  towne.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  v. 
in.  18  1'hat  I  may  rest  assur'd  Whether  yond  Troopes  are 
Friend  or  Enemy.  -* —  D — ••" — "  '  ^ 


Friend  (frend),  v.  Forms:  3  vreonden,  4-6 
fre(e)nde,  9  Sc.  freend,  6-  friend,  [f.  FKIEND  sb.} 

1 1.  trans.  To  gain  friends  for.   Obs.  rare—1. 

a  1215  Ancr.  R.  420  Ne  makie  none  purses,  uorte  ureonden 
ou  mide. 

1 2.  To  make  (persons)  friends  or  friendly;  to  join 
in  friendship ;  to  join  (a  person)  to  or  -with  another 
in  friendship.     Chiefly  in  pass,  to  befriended.  Obs. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  in.  ix.  109  Charitie  is  love,  and 
love  is  charity.  God  graunt  us  al[le]  therin  to  be  Trended  ! 
c  1415  \V  YNTOUN  Cron.  vii.  vi.  196  And  efiyr  swne  frendyt 


friended  with  thee  :  thou  is  hisenemie,  thou  mon  be  friended 
with  him.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  t'assians  I.  x.  37  Others  you 
have^soone  angrie.  spone  friended. 

3.  To  act  as  a  friend  to,  befriend  (a  person,  cause, 
etc.) ;  to  assist,  help.  arch,  or  poet. 

I56%1'  H^VWOOD  P™-  *  Efigr.  (1867)  89  Freende  they 
any,  lhat  flatter  many?  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus'"  Hist.  iv. 
xxxix.  (,59,)  ,98  Kings  which  frended  the  cause.  1600 
HOLLAND  Ii-,y  xxxi.  xi  779  They  had  undertaken  the 
warre  upon  king  Philip,  because  he  had  friended  and  aided 


FRIENDLIHOOD. 

\nn.viliis  jnvissct}  the  Carthaginians,  a  1618  SYLVF.STFR 
Maiden's  ISlush  967  Shee  all  the  gods  requires  To  friend 
her  love,  and  further  her  desires.  1676  W.  Row  L'ontn. 
/Hair's  AuloHof.  xii.  118481 4  J4  Reports  came  that  the  King 
would  friend  Lnuderdnle.  1855  SINC-LKION  Virgil  I.  27  Do 
thou  but  at  his  birth  the  boy.  .O  chaste  Lucina,  friend. 

absol.     1806  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  i.  ii.  84  Well,  the  Gods  are 
aboue,  time  must  friend  or  end. 
b.  fig.  of  things. 

1598  BARRET  Tlieor.  Warres  v.  ii.  143  If  they  be  not 
friended  with  hedge,  ditch,  or  some  such  place  of  aduantage. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  v.  19  Disorder  that  hath  spoyl'd  vs, 
friend  vs  now.  1622  DRAYTON  Poh-olb.  xxii.  (1748)  343 
But  friended  with  the  flood  the  barons  hold  their  strength. 
1721  SOUTHERNS  Spartan  Dame  \.  i,  There  the  street  Is 
narrow,  and  may  friend  our  purpose  well.  1867  M.  ARNOLD 
Poems,  St.  Brandon,  That  germ  of  kindness  . .  outlives  my 
doom,  And  friends  me  in  the  pit  of  fire. 
4.  7b  friend  it :  to  act  the  friend,  rare. 
1849  CLOUGH  Difsyclius  \.  iii,  To  herd  with  people  that 
one  owns  no  care  for ;  Friend  it  with  strangers  that  one 
sees  but  once.  / 

Hence  f  Frie-nding  vbl.  sb.,  friendliness ;  the 
action  of  befriending  or  favouring  one's  friends. 

1602  SHAKS.  /{am.  i.  v.  185  T'expresse  his  loue  and  friend- 
ing  to  you.  1642  Comfl.  Ho.  Com.  10  There  is  notable 
friending  there  in  causes. 

t  Frie'ndable,  a.    Obs.  rare.    [f.  FRIEND  sb. 
+  -ABLE.     Cf.  amicable.]     Friendly. 
f  1570  PridetfLowl.  (1841)83  Sleepe  to  nature  so  friendable. 

Friended  (fre-nded),  ///.  a.  [f.  FBIEND  sb. 
and  v.]  a.  Having  a  fritnd  ;  possessed  of  or  sup- 
plied with  friends.  Usually  qualified  by  an  adv. 
as  ill,  well,  tic.  friended,  b.  In  sense  3  of  the  vb. : 
Befriended  (rare). 

1530  .V/.  Papers  Hen.  VI 1 1,  VII.  243  Cassalis  and  other 
be  so  frendyd  abought  Yowr  Grace,  that  they  have  avyses  of 
al  the  tenour  offyowr  mooste  honorable  lettres  writen  hyther. 
1568  TILNEY  Disc.  Mariage  Eiv,  What  avayleth  it  a  man 
to  have  his  wife  of. .  good  parentage,  and  wel  friended,  if 
[etc.].  1580  SIDNEY  Arcat/ia  in.  (1605)  292  The  curteous 
Amphialus  . .  ranne  ouer  the  head  of  his  therein  friended 
enemie.  1581  MULCASTF.R  Positions  iv.  (1887)  19  Who  is  so 
ill  freinded,  as  he  hath  not  one,  with  whom  to  conferre. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks,  Although  he  was  a  man  mightily 
friended,  yet  was  he.  .banished.  1824  SCOTT  Redgauntkt 
let.  xi,  'He  was  weel-freended  and  at  last  he  got  the  haill 
scraped  thegither.'  1884  EDNA  LYALL  Wt  Two  xl,  I  have 
been  well  '  friended  '  all  my  life,  he  said. 

Prov.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iii.  86  For  (as  hyt  ys 
commynly  and  truly  also  r,ayd)  materys  be  endyd  as  they 
be  frendyd.  1605  CAMDEN  Kern.  (1637)  292  As  a  man  is 
friended,  so  the  law  is  ended.  1610  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age  I. 
i.  Wks.  1874  III.  6  Causes  best  friended  haue  the  besteuent. 

tFrie-ndess.  01*.  In  4  frendesse.  [f. 
FBIEND  sb.  +  -ESS.]  A  female  friend. 

1382  WYCI.IF  Prov.  vii.  4  Clepe  thou  prudence  thi  frendesse. 
1388  —  Song  .SW.  i.  8. 

t  Frie-ndfol,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FBIEND  so.  or  v.  + 
-FUL.]  Friendly,  well-disposed,  loving. 

c*37$  &•  Leg.  Saints,  Vincencius  173  par-for  so  frendful 
ma  nane  be  to  me  as  bu.  cijjo  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  1383 
A  hous,  quhar  . .  A  wedow  duelt  was  frendfull  till  our  men. 
01509  HEN.  VII  in  Antiq.  Rep.  (1808)  II.  321  note.  The 
dedly  corrupcion  did  utterly  overcom  the  pure  and  frendfull 
blod.  1570  HUCHANAN  Ane  Admonitimn  Wks.  (1892)  36 
Remember  yat  he  schew  him  self  neuir  mair  freindfull  and 
succurabill  to  na  people  yan  he  hes  done  to  jow. 

Hence  f  Frie-ndfully  adv.,  in  a  friendly  manner. 

c  '375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Placidas  659  He  hyme  met,  &.  .ful 
frendfylly  hym  gret.  <- 1450  Golagros  tf  Catu.  1173,  I  mak 
you  request,  Freyndfully,  but  falsset,  or  ony  fenyeing,  That 
ye  wald  to  me..Tell  your  entent.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  III.  329  Thir  governouris  to  purpois  than  tuke  Richt 
freindfullie  to  deliuer  this  duke  To  his  fredome. 

Frie'ndism.  nonce-wd.  [f.  FBIEND  sb.  +  -ISM.] 

1820  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Km.  II.  174  Shakspeare  meant  to 
represent  Richard  as.,  a  man  with  a  wantonness  of  spirit  in 
external  show,  a  feminine  friendism,  an  intensity  of  woman- 
like love  of  those  immediately  about  him. 

Friendless  (.tre-ndles),  a.  [f.  FBIEND  sb.  + 
-LESS.] 

1.  Destitute  of  friends,     f  Friendless  man :   in 
OE.  law  a  frequent  designation  for  an  outlaw. 

£-950  Lindisf.Gosp.  John xiv.  18  Ne forlet  ic  iuih  freondleasa 
ic  cymmo  to  iuih.  01035  Lawso/Cnut  n.  §  35  iSchmid) 
Gif  freondleas  man  geswenced  weof|»e.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg. 
!•  33I/292  So  freondlese  ase  huy  were,  c  1330  A  mis  ty  A  mil. 
1559  A  frendleser  man  than  he  was.  1:1400  Beryn  1721 
For  now  ful  frendlese,  yee  mowe  wel  sey  that  ye  been. 
1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  31  Ane  freindles  man 
or  woman.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  V11I,  m.  i.  81  Alas,  I  am  a 
Woman  frendlesse,  hopelesse.  1664  SOUTH  Sinn.  (1737 1 II.  ii. 
68  Woe  to  him  that  is  alone,  is  verified  upon  none  so  much  as 
upon  the  friendless  person.  1847  LONGF.  Ev.  n.  i,  Friend- 
less, homeless,  hopeless,  they  wandered  from  city  to  city. 

absol.  a.  ToxLaws  of  Cnut  n.  §35  (Schmid)  Be  freond- 
leasan.  I526TINDALK  Jos.  i.  27  To  vysit  the  frendlesse 
and  widdowes  in  their  adwersite.  a  1777  FAWKES  Nathan's 
Parable  29  To  recompense  the  friendless  and  the  poor. 

2.  Used  by  Shelley  =  UNFBIKNDLV. 

1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  in.  xiii,  One  bare  A  lighted 
torch,  and  four  with  friendless  care  Guided  my  steps  the 
cavern-paths  along. 

Hence  Frle'ndlessness. 

i8ia  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  n.  vii,  The  seeming  friendlessness 
of  him  who  strove  To  win  no  confidence.  1854  J.  S.  C. 
ABBOTT  Napoleon  (I855)  I.  iv.  72  She  experienced  the  most 
afflictive  reverses  of  friendlessness.  .and  penury. 

t  Fne-ndlihood.  Obs.  Forms:  4frendely- 
hede,  5  frendle-,  frendlihede,  frendlyhead, 
•hed(e,  -node.  [f.  FRIENDLV  +  -HEAD,  -HOOH.] 
Friendliness,  friendship. 


FRIENDLIKE. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  286  As  by  way  of  frendelyhede. 
a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Keg.  Print..  958  In  mukke  is  alle  thi> 
worldes  frendlyhede.  11440  Generydes  5170  Telle  me 
doughter,  of  very  frendlehede,  What  sygrem  seid.  1481 
EARL  WORCESTER  Tulle  on  /•'rifHe/s/i.(isy>)A  v,  I  trustethat 
the  frendlyhode  of  Scipio  with  Lelyus  shalle  be  knowen  to 
all  them  whiche  shal  come  aftir  us. 

Friendlike  (fre-ndlaik),  a.  [f.  FRIEND  +  -LIKE.] 
Like  a  friend  or  friends,  friendly. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Coswog.  Glass  171  The  nature  of  the 
people  more  ciuill,  frindlyke,  wise.  1596  DRAYTON  Leg. 
Matilda  Iviii,  But  soone  my  Soule  had  gath'red  vp  her 
Powers,  Which  in  this  need  might,  friendlike,  giue  her  ayd. 
a  1721  PRIOR  Erie  Robert's  Mice  35  Reply'd  the  friendlike 
Peer,  I  weene,  Matthew  is  angred  on  the  Spleene. 

Friendlily  (fre-ndlili),  adv.    [f.  FRIENDLY  a. 

+  -LY  2.]     In  a  friendly  manner,  like  a  friend. 

1680  Earl  Rochester's  Will  in  Wills  Doctor's  Comm. 
(Camden)  140  Soe  long  as  my  wife  shall,  .friendlily  live  with 
my  mother,  c  1738  EARL  OF  AILESBURY  Mem.  (1890)  651 
We  discoursed  friendlily  on  several  subjects.  1829  S.  TURNER 
Mod.  Hist.  Eng.  III.  n.  xi.  356  She  sent  the  two  nobles,  .to 
persuade  him.. to  come  back  friendlily  to  her.  1883  Miss 
BROUGHTON  Belinda  i.  vii,  Nodding  friendlily  to  the 
powdery  miller  as  they  pass. 

Friendliness  (fre-ndlines).    [f.  FRIENDLY  a. 

+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
friendly;  rarely//.,  manifestations  of  friendliness. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  vii.  31  They  began  to  treate  wyth 
theym  curtoysly,  wyth  all  gre  and  frendlynes.  a  1500 
Chaucer's  Dreme  814  She  had  whole  richesse  Of  woman- 
head,  and  friendlinesse.  1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  10  His 
humblenes,  and  frendelynes  to  all  men.  1650  JER.  TAYLOR 
Holy  Living  i.  §  4  (1680)  7  Let  all  the  intervals . .  be  imployed 
in  prayers  . .  charity,  friendliness,  and  neighbourhood.  1790 
G.  WALKER  Serin.  II.  x.xi.  127  AH  the  engaging,  the  heart- 
rejoicing  friendlinesses  of  a  human  being.  1807  Soy  THEY 
Let.  8  Dec.  in  Life  <y  Corr,  III.  xiii.  124  Fully  sensible  of 
your  friendliness.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romota  i.  xvi,  The  keen 
eyes  were  bright  with  hope  and  friendliness, 

Friendly  (fre-ndli\  a,  ^.)  and  adv.  [OE. 
frtondlie  adj.,  -lice  adv.  :  see  FEJEND  sb.  and 
-LY  ' ,  2.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  qualities  or  disposition  of  a  friend, 
disposed  to  act  as  a  friend,  kind. 

cyoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  xiii.  (1891)  440  OS^e  5urh  Sa 
freondlican  eenglas  o&be  Sa  feondas.  1:1374  CHAUCER 
Troylus  n.  106  (155)  He  is  the  frendliest  man  Of  so  grete 
astate,  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  lyve.  1402  HOCCLEVE  Let.  of 
Cupid  302  How  frendely  was  Medea  to  Jason.  1477  EARL 
RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  8  b,  The  enuyous  man  is  frendely 
to  him  that  is  present.  1584  BURLEIGH  in  Fuller  Ch.  Hist. 
ix.  v.  159  Your  Graces  as  friendly  as  any  Will.  Burley. 
1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  vi,  I  knew  him  to  be  friendly  as  far 
as  he  was  able.  1871  G.  MEREDITH  H.  Richmond  xiii,  No 
one  could  be  friendlier. 

2.  Characteristic  of  or  befitting  a  friend  or  friends; 
manifesting  friendship. 

£1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  Prol.  251  Hyde  Jonathas  al 
thyn  frendely  manere.  1525  LD.  BERNKRS  Froiss.  II.  ccxli. 
312  The  grayhounde.  .made  to  hym  the  same  frendly  coun- 
tinaunce  and  chere  as  he  was  wonte  to  do  to  the  kyng. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl.   n.  vi.  47  Your  Mother  came  to 
Cicelie,    and    did    finde    Her    welcome    Friendly.       1683 
Ptmtsyfo.  Archives  I.  72  And  first,  I  congratulate  w*h  a 
friendly  Joy.     1709  STEELK  &  SWIFT  Tatler  No.  67  p  12  To 
tell  People  of  their  Faults  in  a  friendly  and  private  Manner. 
"785  J-  C.   LKTTSOM  Let,   8  Apr.  in  T.  J.   Pettigrew  Life 
(1817)  II.  425,  I  was  sorry  to  perceive  by  your  last  friendly 
letter  that  you  have  failed  in  procuring  a  loan  for  my  friend 
Mr.  W.     1868  Miss  BRADDON  Run  to  Earth  I.  i.  9  Jernam 
acknowledged  their  courtesy  with  a  friendly  nod. 

b.  Friendly  lead,  among  the  poorer  classes  in 
London,  an  entertainment  given  by  friends  for  the 
benefit  of  a  person  in  distress,  etc. 

1886  BESANT  Childr.  Gibcon  \\.  xxxii,  The  great  table 
dented  . .  with  a  thousand  hammerings  of  pewter  pots  at 
friendly  leads.  1895  Daily  Tel.  26  Sept.  3  He  went  to  a 
*  friendly  lead  '  for  the  benefit  of  a  man  who  had  just  come 
out  of  the  hospital. 

3.  Not  hostile  or  at  variance ;  on  amicable  terms. 
Const,  to,  with. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  481  Why  answer  not  the  double 
Maiesties,  This  friendly  treatie  of  our  threatned  Towne. 

1607  —    Timou   v.   i.    122    Nothing    but    himselfe,    which 
lookes   like    man,    Is    friendly   with    him.      1613  PURCHAS 
riigriniagc  11614)   695   The    Inhabitants  whereof  ..  have 
shewed  themselves  friendly  to  the  Portugals.     1671   NAR- 
HOROUGH  yrnt.   in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  l/oy,  i.  (1711)  135  The 
People   were   friendly,  .but  ..  very  theevish.      1798  NEL- 


SON  22  Tilly  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  HI.  47  The  king's  flag 
is  insulted  at  every  Friendly  Port  we  look  at.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  1.  399  The  wits  and  the  Puritans  had 
never  been  on  friendly  terms.  1860  Ann.  Reg.  21  Sowing 
suspicion  and  distrust,  calculated  to  bring  about  a  total 
rupture  with  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  country. 

b.  Not  proceeding  from  or  attended  with  hosti- 
lity; amicable.     Of  an  action  at  Law:    Brought 
between  parties  not  really  at  variance,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  decision  on  some  point. 

c.  Of  a  match  at  football,  etc. :  Played  simply 
for  the  honour  of  the  thing  and  not  in  competition 
for  a  cup,  etc.     Usually  ellipt.  (quasi-rf.). 

1894  AtMetic  Nm>s  5  Nov.  4  The  Sunderland  and  Wool- 
wich Arsenal  match  was  a  friendly.  1895  l^estm.  Gaz. 
7  Nov.  3/2  When  an  inter-club  match  is  called  a  'friendly', 
the  inference  as  to  what  a  league  match  means  is  fairly  easy. 

4.  Favourably  disposed,  well-wishing ;  inclined 
to  approve,  help,  or  support. 

1535  COVKRDALK  Ps.  xxiv.  [xxv.]  8  O  how  frendly  &  right- 
uous  is  the  Lorde.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  v.  i.  94  The  Gods 
to  Jay  stand  friendly.  i8a6  FOSTER  in  Life  4-  Corr.  (1846) 
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II.  79  A  letter,  .which  contained  a  most  friendly  reference 
;    to  me.    1878  J.  C.  MOKISON  Gibbon  72  The  side  of  his  history 
from  which  a  friendly  biographer  would  most  readily  turn 
away. 

5.  Of  things,  influences,  etc. :  Disposed  or  likely 
to  be  helpful  or  serviceable;  kindly,  propitious, 
favourable,  salutary.  Const,  to,  f  unto. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  $  4  He  is  in  dignite  Sconforted 
with  frendly  aspectys  of  planetes.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $ 
Jul.  v.  iii.  163  O  churle,  drinke  all?  and  left  no  friendly 
drop,  To  helpe  me  after.  1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  cvii.  23- 
30  By  the  friendliest  gales.  1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health 
192  The  more  simple  . .  sorts  of  Food  and  Drink,  as  Bread, 
Cheese  ..  are  both  mild  and  friendly.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser. 
I.  Mockery  Emi)  As  words  written  in  lemon  come  out  upon 
exposure  to  a  friendly  warmth.  1850  PRESCOTT  Peru  II. 
341  He  bent  down  his  head  to  kiss  it,  when  a  stroke,  more 
friendly  than  the  rest,  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 
b.  Suitable  to  one's  comfort,  convenient. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  33  Neighb'ring  Trees,  with 
friendly  Shade  invite  The  'Troops.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  i.  iv, 
At  th'  approach  of  Night  On  the  first  friendly  Bank  he  throws 
him  down.  1885  J.  PAYN  Talk  of  Town  II.  196  A  friendly 
pillar  brought  Dennis  himself  to  anchorage. 

1 6.  Of  things  :  '  Disposed  to  union  *  (J.)  ;  not 
jarring  or  conflicting.  Obs, 

1717  POPE  Ep.  /t?  Jen'as  15  Like  friendly  colours  [we] 
found  them  both  unite.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  272  To 
bring  all  the  parts  into  their  most  friendly  state  of  contact. 

7.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
1886  American  XII.  155  Whose  family  are  Friendly  people. 

8.  Friendly  Society.   Originally,  the  name  of 
a  particular  fire-insurance  company.     In  later  use, 
one  of  numerous  associations,  the  members  of  which 
pay  fixed  contributions  to  insure  pecuniary  help 
in   sickness   or   old  age,  and   provision  for  their 
families  in  the  event  of  death. 

1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3910/4  All  Persons  who  have  any 
Demands  upon  the  Undertakers  of  the  Friendly  Society,  by 
reason  of  the  late  Fire,  .may  . .  Receive  the  money,  due  on 
any  Policy  of  Insurance.  1720  Ibid.  No.  5909/3  The 
Friendly  Society  (or  Sheaf  of  Arrows)  give  Notice,  That 
they  assure  Losses  from  Fire.  1819  Genii.  ^!ag.  529  He 
placed  the  property  of  Friendly  Societies  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  1863  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  n.  ix.  (1876)240 
A  Trades'-Union  performs  the  ordinary  functions  of  a 
Friendly  Society. 

9.  Comb.t  us  friendly -Jiendly,  -seeming  adjs. 

1709  E.  HOLDSWORTH  Muscipula  (1749)  51  With  friendly- 
seeming  wellcome.  1877  TENNYSON  Harold  in.  i,  With  that 
friendly-fiendly  smile  of  his. 

B.  sb.     (See  also  A.  3  c.)     A  (  friendly  '  native, 
one  of  a  friendly  tribe.     Usually//. 

1870  Pall  A  fall  G.  19  Apr.,  They  were  friendlies  returning 
home.  1885  Ibid.  17  Mar.  8/1  Our  Arab  '  friendlies  '  declare 
that  [etc.]. 

C.  adv.  In  a  friendly  manner  or  spirit,  like  a 
friend,  with  friendship. 

Beowulf 1027  Ne  ^efrsexn  ic  freondlicor  feower  mad  mas. 
c  1205  LAY.  14845  We  scullen  an  londe . .  godes  folc  uroaefrien 
&  freondliche  hit  halden.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15294  For- 
wit  his  disciplis  fete  Ful  freindli  he  fell.  1362  LANGI.. 
P.  PI.  A.  xi.  171  Was  ncuer  gome  vppon  grounde.  .Feirore 
vndurfonge  ne  frendloker  maad  at  ese.  c  1440  York  Myst. 
xxxiii.  76  So  frendly  he  fared,  c  1475  RaufCoil^ear  281 

!    Than  spak  he  freindly.     1549  CovERDALK,etc.  Erastu.  Par. 

\  Jas.  i.  27  Euen  so  muste  we  agayne  bee  bothe  mercyfull  and 
frendely  liberall  towardes  our  neighbour.  1608  ROWLANDS 
Humors  Looking  Glasse  9  Vnles  he  friendly  drew  his 
purse.  170$  HEARNE  Collect.  21  Nov.,  Wcb  [he]  was  friendly 
told  of.  1772-84  COOK  //ty.(i7Oo)  V.  1672  Some  of  the  men 
marry  three  wives,  who  in  general  live  friendly  together. 
1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  255  The  natives  used  us  friendly  and 
with  kindness.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  III.  xii. 
157  He  tended  him  friendly  in  his  castle  for  three  days. 

t  Frie'iidmaii.  Obs.  [f.  FRIEND  sb.  +  MAN.] 
An  intimate  friend ;  also,  a  relative. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  183  Among  bat  be  sowle  witeS  be 
licame  worpeS  hewe  and  be  frendmen  him  biwepeS  gef  bar 
anie  ben.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20242  Hir  freind-men  til  hir 
scho  cald.  [1884  J.  PARKER  Afost,  Life  III.  4  Man  looks  for 
man — not  any  man,  but  the  friend-man.] 

t  Frie'ndrede.  Obs.  [QR.freondrxden  :  see 
FRIEND  sb.  and  -RED.]  Friendship. 

<r888  K.  MLPKKD  Boeth.  xxi,  pEEt  hie  ^etreowlice  heora. . 
freondraidenne  healdab.  13..  K.  Alls.  1488  To  beon  of 
his  freondrede.  1340  Ayenb.  149  pise  urendredeous  ssewede 
lesu  crist  be  zofce  urend. 

Friendship  (fre'ndjip).  Forms  :  i  -3  fre"ond- 
scipe,  (i  -scype,  3  freond-,  freontschipe,  freon- 
scipe),  2-3  frendshipe,  3-4  frenscip,  -seep, 
freinschip,  3-5  frendscip,  -schip,  frenschip(e, 
(4  frendischipe,  frencipp,  -s(c)hepe,  5  -chepe\ 
4-5  frendeship,  (freendshippe),  frenship(pe, 
-shyp,  4-6  frendship(pe,  (4  frendshepe,  6 
•shype,  4  Sc.  freyndschip,  6  Sc.  freindship,  6- 
friendship.  [OE.  frtondscipe :  see  FRIEND  sb. 
and  -SHIP.] 

1.  The  state  or  relation  of  being  a  friend  ;  asso- 
ciation of  persons  as  friends. 

Beowulf  2069  py  ic  Hea&obeardna  hyldo  ne  telge  . . 
freondscipe  fjestne.  4-1175  Lamb.  Horn.  33  Alre  erest  bu 
most  habpen  mine  freonscipe.  a  1225  Attcr.  R.  98  Uor  no 
freondschipe  nis  so  vuel  ase  is  fals  freondschipe.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  35  pat  bi  nom  [>e  myn  frenschipe  for  bi 
sobnesse  al  clene.  1398  TREVISA  Karth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  iii. 
(149=;)  553  It  is  sayd  that  alabastre  . .  gendryth  and  kepyth 
frendshypp.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxiii.  76  He  fest  me  to  his 
frenschippe,hO  frendly  he  fared.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newc  Ind. 
(Arb.)  36  Wilde  menne,  which  could  by  no  gentilnes  be  allured 
to  frend&hippe.  1611  BACON  Ess.,  Friendship  (Arb.)  160 


FRIEZE. 

Without  friendship,  society  is  but  meeting.  1733  SWIM  Life 
•V  Char*  Dean  .S'-  /  43  True  friendship  in  two  breasts  re- 
quires The  same  aversions,  and  desires.  187$  MANNING 
Mission  fi.  Ghost  v.  125  The  love  of  friendship  is.  .the  most 
perfect  form  of  love. 

b.  A  friendly  relation  or  intimacy. 
t  1000  Sax.  Lcechd.  III.  210  Freondscipas  niwe.  1536 
BELLKNDEN  Crott.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  7  Knawing  weill,  na  thing 
micht  bring  the  pepill  sonar  under  ane  freindschipand  band 
than  sic  doingis.  1664  KVKLVN  Kal.  liort.  (1729)  85  The 
learned  and  choice  Friendships  that  you  enjoy.  1697 
DAMPIER  b'oy  I.  vii.  182  To  endeavour  a  Friendship  with 
those  Indians;  a  thing  our  Privateers  had  long  coveted. 
1842  TENNYSON  Will  Waterproof  40  And  softly,  thro'  a 
vinous  mist,  My  college  friendships  glimmer.  1871  MORLEV 
Voltaire  (1886)  361  His  friendship  with  two  of  the  chief 
actors  may  have  biassed  his  judgment. 

f  c.  collect.  Friends.  Obs. 

c  1400  Beryn  3526  And  lokid  . .  with  a  rewful  cher  ..  on 
othir  frendshipp  and  ney3bours  he  had  ther.  a  1440  Sir 
Degrev.  1274  The  duke  rekyvered  agyne,  Hys  frenchepys 
were  fayn.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  c.  80  Cadwalyn  in 
playne  batayll  slowe  Edwyn  and  al  his  frendshlppes. 

2.  Friendly  feeling  or  disposition  felt  or  shown 
by  one  person  for  or  towards  another ;  friendliness. 
"\  In  friendship :  on  friendly  terms. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14359  Mikel  frenscip  has  bou  him  kidd. 
1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  \.  84  For  that  at  the  King  off  Ingland 
Held  swylk  freyndschip  and  cumpany  To  thar  King,  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  ii.  7  pat  was  ginen  me  for  grete  fren- 
schepe.  1596  SPENSER  State  Ircl.  (Globe)  661  Such  rawe 
captaynes  as  are  usuallye  sent  out  of  England,  being  therto 
preferred  onely  by  frendship,  and  not  chosen  by  sufilciencye. 
1664  SOUTH  Sertti.  (1737)  II.  ii.  45  We  have  here.. an  ac- 
count of  Christ's  friendship  to  his  disciples.  17*3-4  >n 
Swift's  Lett.  (1766)  II.  277,  I  could  never  impute  it  to  want 
of  friendship  in  one,  whose  goodness  to  me  has  always  been 
abundantly  more  than  I  could  deserve.  1861  M.  PATTISON 
Ess.  (i88q)  I.  38  To  renew  the  assurance  of  his  friendship, 
which  was  not  diminished  by  the  sorrowful  event. 

•fr  3.  A  friendly  act ;  a  favour  ;  friendly  aid.   Obs. 

1535  COVERDALE  Prov.  xviii.  24  A  freiide  that  delyteth  in 
lone,  doth  a  man  more  frendshipe,  and  sticketh  faster  vnto 
him  then  a  brother.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  ii.  62  Hard  by 
heere  is  a  Houell,  Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst 
the  Tempest.  1613  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Coxcomb  11.  i,  You  have 
done  me  friendships  infinite,  and  often. 

f4.  'Conformity,  affinity,  correspondence,  apt- 
ness to  unite'  (J.).  Cf.  FRIENDLY  6.  Obs.  rare~l, 

1695  DRYDF.N  tr.  Dnfresnoy's  Art  Paint.  Observ.  175  This 
rule  obliges  us  to  know  those  Colours  which  have  a  Friend- 
ship with  each  other,  and  those  which  are  incompatible. 

t  Frie'ndsome,  a.   Obs.     [f.  FRIEND  (?  sb. 

or  a.}  +  -SOME.]     Friendly,  kindly,  benign. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixviii.  20  [Ixix.  16]  Here  me,  lauerd, 
witterli.  For  frendsome  es  bi  merci.  1373  BARBOUR  Bruce  i. 
88  Thai  trowyt  that  he  . .  as  freyndsome  compositur,  Wald 
hawe  lugyt  in  lawte. 

Hence  t  Frie'ndsomeness. 

121300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixiv.  12  [Ixv.  11]  Blisse  saltou  be 
croune  bat  es  Of  yheie  of  his  frendi-omnes.  ll>id.  Ixxxiv.  13 
[Ixxxv.  12]  Sothlike  frendsomnes  lauerd  giue  sal. 

Frienge,  obs.  form  of  FRINGE. 

Frier,  var.  of  FRYER  ;  obs.  form  of  FRIAR. 

t  Priese,  <*•  «^nd  sb.  Obs.  [The  native  name  ; 
see  FRISIAN.]  —FRISIAN  a.  and  sb. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  lArb.)  42  Pater  symonet  the  friese 
was  woned  to  make  there  false  money.  1675  tr.  Camdeit's 
Hist.  Eliz.  iv.  (1688)  592  They  [Spaniards]  were  received 
by  the  Friese  Musketiers  with  a  Volley  of  small  Shot. 

Hence  Frie'sica.,  fPrle'sish  a.  [see  -ic,  -ISH], 
—  FRISIAN. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Fricsisk  (rare1).  1887  CUMMINS  (title')  A 
Grammar  of  the  Old  Friesic  Language. 

Frieze  (fnzl,  J<M  Forms:  5-6  fres(s)e,  5-7 
fryce,  fryse,  6  friese,  fryze,  6-8  f>ees(e,  -z(e, 
5-9  frise,  6-9  frize,  7  freise,  -ze,  6-  frieze, 
[a.  Fr.  frise  (from  I5th  c.),  f.  /riser  (i6thc,)  lo 
curl  lhair,  etc.) :  see  FRIZZ  z;.1] 

1.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  with  a  nap, 
usually  on  one  side  only  ;  now  esp.  of  Irish  manu- 
facture. Also  frieze-cloth,  t  frieze-ware. 

1418  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  37  Also  a  gowne  of  grene  frese. 
1462  Mann,  fy  Househ.  E.\p,  iso  Item,  payd  ffor  iij.  ^erdys 
off  blakke  ffryce  ij.  s.  ob.  1483  Act  i  Kic.  Iff,  c-  8  §  18 
The  making . .  of  any  Cloth  called  Frise  Ware,  a  1529  SKEL- 
TON  Wks.  (Dyce)  I.  121  In  dud  frese  ye  war  schrynyd  With 
better  frese  lynyd.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  in.  xix. 
(1634)  407  For  this  is  truly  said,  that  oftentimes  in  freese 
and  course  cloth  dwelleth  a  purple  heart.  16x1  SPEED  Tlieat. 
Gt.  Brit.  vi.  (1614)  n/i  A  home-spun  freeze-cloth.  1627 
Lisanderfy  Cat.  v.  89  His  wast-coate  of  redde  fryse.  1683 
Brit.Sfiec.  43  A  thick  Covering  made  of  course  Wool,  having 
a  Nap  on  both  sides  like  Freez,  worn  by  the  Gauls  and 
better  sort  of  Britains  to  keep  out  the  Cold.  1765  STERNE 
Tr.  Shandy  VII.  xxi,  An  old  calash. .lined  witli  green  frize. 
1803  Ann.  Rev.  I.  416  In  the  county  of  Wicklow  a  kind  of 
frize  and  ratteen  of  pretty  good  quality,  is  very  generally 
made  for  domestic  uses.  1827  Miss  SEDGWICK  //.  Leslie 
(1872)  II.  187  His  dress  was  an  overcoat  of  coarse  frieze 
cloth.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  \\.  540  Half  St. 
Giles  in  frieze  Was  bidden  to  meet  St.  James  in  cloth  of  gold. 

f  2.  The  nap  or  down  on  a  plant ;  a  tuft  of  the 
same.  Obs. 

1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.  255  Nine  leaves,  three  whereof 
fall  downe,  having  a  freeze  neere  the  bottomes.  1657  W. 
COLES  Adam  in  Eden  no  Round  Leaves  ..  thicker  and 
greener  than  those  of  the  Butter-burr,  with  a  little  Down 
or  freese.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  109/1  Dittany  hath 
.  .a  Tassel  in  the  middle,  .with  a  little  Freez  or  Thrum. 

3.  In  Leather- manuf.  An  imperfection  in  leather, 
consisting  in  a  bruising  or  abrasion  of  the  grain. 
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FRIEZE. 


i885  C.  T.  DAVIS  Leather  iv.  xiii.  239  '  Frieze  is  prin- 
cipally caused  in  the  subsequent  step  of  sweating  when  the 
grain  of  the  hide  is  inclined  to  be  tender  and  has  the 

°  f  i       •  _.  _  J     -Iff 


appearance  of  being  scraped  off. 
4.  attrib.  and  Comb.     Chiefly  simple  attn, 
quasi-a<#.  =  'made  of  frieze',   as  in  frieze 


\b.  or 

coat 


1531  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  11890)  29  W»  Wey  als.  Smyjth 
myoldffrysecotte.  is&lbid.  28  Sir  John  Sherman  my  ffryce 
gowne.  cisjo  W.  S.  Disc.  Common  Weal Eng.  11.  (1893)  82  In 
a  kendall  cote  in  somer  or  in  a  frese  cote  in  winter.  1563  FOXE 
A.  $  M.  1365/1  Maister  Latimer.  .wearing  an  olde  threade- 
bare  Bristowe  fryse  gowne  gyrded  to  his  bodye  with  a  peny 
lether  gyrdell.  1594  PLAT  Jcwell-ho.  in.  72  A  peece  of 
freese-leather.  1598  FLORIO,  Marrochino,  Spanish  lether, 
frizeleather.  1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-all  Alj,  Vp 
starts  an  old  cacodemicall  Academicke  with  his  frize  bonnet. 
1640  W.  M.  Wandering  Jew ; (1857)  22  A  poore  Ale-house  is 
your  Inne,  an  old  Freeze  Jerkin  in  Summer  your  Sonday-suit. 
J775  SHERIDAN  Duenna  II.  iii,  As  ridiculous  as  gold  lace  on 
a  frize  coat.  1796  COLERIDGE  Observ.  Blossom  1st  Feb.,  This 
•  --"-  -' -' —  Month.  1845 


now,  and  employ  the  troops  at  least.'  1886  HALL  CAINE  Son 
ofHagar  n.  xvi,  Paul  had  thrown  on  a  long  frieze  ulster. 
fit-     '589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  (1844)  39  Such  frize  jestes 
uppon  fustion  earnest. 

Frieze  (fr«0,  sb.-  Arch.  Forms:  5  fres,  6 
frise,  fryse,  6-7  frese,  6-9  frize,  7  freese,  7-8 
freeze,  8  froze,  7-  frieze,  [a.  Fr.  frise  fern., 
which  (with  Sp.  friso  masc.)  is  prob.  related  in 
some  way  to  the  synonymous  It.  fregio  masc.,  also 
'  border,  fringe,  ornament ' :— L.  Phrygium  (sc. 
opus)  a  Phrygian  work  (cf.  Phrygian  vestes  embroi- 
dered garments).] 

1.  That  member  in  the  entablature  of  an  order 
which  comes  between  the  architrave  and  cornice. 
Also  in  extended  sense  (see  quot.  1850). 

1563  SHUTE  Archit.  D  iv  b,  The  Architraue,  frise,  and 
Cornish.. Zophorus,  which  we  cal  v°  frese.  1644  EVELYN 
Mem.  (1857)  I.  no  The  room  ..  is  tapestried  with  crimson 
damask  . .  the  frieze  above  rarely  painted.  1656  DAVENANT 
Siege  of  Rhodes  I.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  III.  250.  In  the  middle 
of  the  freese  was  a  compartiment,  wherein  was  written 
Rhodes.  1726  LEONI  Designs  Pref.  2/1  Makes  the  projec- 
tion of  the  Architrave . .  hide  the  Freze.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE 
Virtue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  57  note.  The  ..  frieze 
adorned  in  stucco  with  sea-monsters,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Descr. 
Authors  Bed  Chamb.  17  With  beer  and  milk  arrears,  the 
frieze  [of  a  mantel-piece]  was  scored.  1812-16  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc.  fy  Art  I.  158  Stiffly  ornamented  friezes. 
1850  PARKER  Gloss.  Archit.  (ed.  5)  221  Any  horizontal  broad 
band  which  is  occupied  by  sculpture  may  be  correctly 
termed  a  frieze  (and  is  so  by  architectural  writers),  whether 
it  form  part  of  an  entablature  or  be  placed  in  any  other  posi- 
tion. 1852  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Madonna  (1857)  *48  A  frieze 
of  angelic  boys  ornaments  the  alcove. 

b.  A  band  of  painted  or  sculptured  decoration. 

1847  DISRAELI  Tancred  I.  vi,  They  entered  the  ball-room 
.  -the  walls  of  looking-glass,  enclosing  friezes  of  festive 
sculpture.  1851  LAVAKD  Pop.  Ace.  DisCffv.  Nineveh  xiii. 
344  A  thin  coat  of  plaster,  on  which  were  painted  figures 
and  ornamental  friezes. 

2.  a.  In  a  column  (also  frieze  of  the  capital)  = 
HYPOTRACHELIUM.    b.  In  a  cannon:  The  encircling 
ring  immediately  behind  the  cornice-ring  (see  COR- 
HICE  4). 

1569-91  SPENSER  Vis.  Bcllay  iv,  The  chapters  Alablaster, 
the  fryses  christall.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  32  The  Freese, 
Gul  or  Throat.  1692  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  n.  vi. 
94  C  is  the  Freeze  [of  a  cannon].  1711  POPE  Temp.  Fame 
142  The  freezes  gold,  and  gold  the  capitals. 

3.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as  frieze-work.      Also 
t  frieze-orders//.,  those  in  which  a  frieze  is  always 
a  part  of  the  entablature  ;  frieze-panel,  (a)  one 
of  the  uppermost  panels  of  a  six-panelled  door ; 
(6)  the  lower  part  of  a  gun-port  (Adm.  Smyth) ; 
frieze-rail,  the  rail  below  the  frieze-panels. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  31  Any  of  the  *Frese  orders.  1678 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  I.  106  The  "Friese  Pannel  above  the 
•Friese  Rail.  1859  GWILT  Encycl.  Arch.  (ed.  4)  568  In- 
doors, the  upper  rails  are  called  top  rails ;  the  next  in 
descending,  frize  rails.  .The  panels  are  also  named  from 
their  situations  on  the  door  ;  thus  CC,  being  the  uppermost, 
are  called  frize  panels.  1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  V.  1773 
Nothing  is  to  be  seen  without  a  kind  of  *freeze-work,  or 
a  representation  of  some  animal  upon  it. 

Hence  Friezed  ppl.  a.  [-ED  -],  furnished  with 
a  frieze ;  Friezeless  a.,  having  no  frieze. 

1819  WIFFEN  Aonian  Hours  (1820)  76  Night's  shrieking 
bird  Flaps  the  friezed  window  with  her  wing.  1852  WILLIS 
Summer  Cruise  in  Medit.  xl.  244  Some  friezeless  portico. 

Frieze  (frfz),  t>.l  Forms  :  see  FRIEZE  s/i.1  [ad. 
F.  /riser  or  Sp.  frisar ;  perh.  identical  with  the 
vb.  of  the  same  form  represented  by  FRIEZE  v,'* : 
see  FBIZZ  zi.l] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  with  a  nap  :  =  COTTON  z/.1  I. 
Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

"509,  '557  [see  FRIEZED///.  «.!].  I54I  Act  33  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  15  Many  poore  people  haue  ben  well  set  a  worke  . .  with 


the  same  without  Honey.     1885  Fortn.  'in  Waggonette  6i 
There  were  mills  for  scouring,  fulling,  and  friezing  cloth. 

t  2.    -  FRIZZ  z>.l  (q.  v.  for  examples  in  the  forms 
freese,  frize).  Obs. 
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t  3.  To  brush  lightly  over.  (  =  F.  f riser  'effleu- 
rer',  Littre.)  Cf.  FRIZZLE  v.1  3.  Obs. 

1622  PKACHAM  Compl.  Gent.  115  For  Leather,  .take  yellow 
Oker  ..and  where  you  will  have  it  darker,  by  degrees,  mix 
Umber  with  it,  and  when  you  have  wrought  it  over,  take  a 
broad  Pencil  and  frieze  it  over  with  Umber. 

4.  Comb.,  t  frieze-board  (see  quot.). 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  III.  348/1  The  [Clothiers]  Frise 
Board  is  that  by  which  the  Cloth  after  it  is  sheared  hath  a 
Nap  or  Curl  put  upon  it. 

Hence  Frie'zing  vbl.  sb.  ;  also  attrib. 

1565  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  7  §  4  No  Person,  .shall  use  or  exercise 
the  Faculty  of  Prizing  or  Cottoning.  1694  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  2985/4  A  new  built  Water-Mill,  .containing,  .a  Fryzmg 
Mill,  a  Raising  Mill  for  Cloth. 

Frieze  (fr«0,  w-2  [ad.  F. /riser,  related  to/rise 
FRIEZE  sb* ;  chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  frise,  whence 
med.L.frisatus  embroidered  (with  gold).] 

1.  trans.  To    embroider    with    gold ;    to    work 
(gold)  into  arabesques,  etc.     Now  rare. 

,577-87  [see  FKIEZED  ppl.  a.2].  1881  Academy  28  May 
400/2  A  magnificent  screen— golden  in  hue  and  patterned 
and  friezed  in  exquisitely  delicate  arabesque. 

2.  Natit.  (See  quots.) 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1776),  Freezing,  a  sort  of 
ornamental  painting  on  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's  quarter, 
stern  or  bow.  It  consists  generally  of  armour,  instruments  of 
war,  marine  emblems  etc.  1771  REAR  ADMIRAL  J.  MONTAGU 
To  Secretary  of  Admiralty  15  Apr.,  An  order  to  the  Navy 
Board  '  for  his  Majesty's  ship  Captain  to  be  freezed  on  the 
quarters'.  iriBgo  Rtidim.  Navig.  (Weale)  120  friezing, 
ornamental  carving  or  painting  above  the  drift-rails,  and 
likewise  round  the  stern  or  bow. 

3.  To  cover  (a  silver  plate)  with  chased  patterns. 
Now  used  by  workmen  with  reference  to  '  frosted  work  \ 

and  associated  with  FRKEZE  V. 

1678  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1301/4  Lost  . .  A  round  Gold  Watch 
.the  Dial  plate  freezed  with  a  little  knot  in  the  middle. 

1683  Ibid.  1800/4  A  round  Silver  Watch.. with  a  Freiz'd 

Dial-Plate.    1684  Ibid.  1938/4  A  Silver  Watch  with  . .  long 

frized  Hours  on  the  Dyal  Plate. 

Frieze,  Friezeadow :  see  FREEZE,  FRIXADO. 
Friezed  (frfzd),  ///.  a.1    Obs.  exc.  Hist.    [f. 
FRIEZE  v\  and  sb^  +  -ED.] 

1.  Of  cloth:  Having  a  nap;   =CoTTONEDi. 
1509  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  112,  I  wyll  y'  euery  poor  man 

and  woman  dwellyng  in  myalmesse  howsyn  have . .  a  ffrysed 
rosat  gown.  1557  Act  4  ft  5  Phil.  *  Mary  c.  5  §•  12  Upon 
Pain  of  Forfeiture  for  every  Welsh  Cotton  or  Lining  frised 
or  cottoned  to  the  contrary,  vj.  s.  viij.  (/.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  227  About  Istria  and  Liburnia,  the  sheeps  fleece 
resembleth  haire  rather  than  wooll,  nothing  at  all  good  for 
to  make  frized  clothes  with  a  high  nap.  1721  C.  KING  Brit. 
Merck.  I.  2gr  PennUtones  freized.  1865  DIRCKS  Mrq.  Wore. 
iv.  37  The  term  being  applied  to  garments  having  long  wool, 
then  said  to  be  friezed. 

2.  Of  a  plant :  Downy ;   =  COTTONED  ^. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  m.  x.  328  Rha  (as  it  is  thought)  hath 
great  broade  leaues  . .  white  and  fryzed  underneath.  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  I.  xxxvi.  §  i.  51  A  fringe  . .  dowue  the 
middle  of  the  lower  leaves,  .tipped  or  frized. 

t  Friezed,  ///.  a.-  Obs.  In  6  frised,  frized. 
[See  FKIEZE  v.-}  Of  gold :  Wrought  into  orna- 
mental patterns.  Of  cloth :  Embroidered  or  other- 
wise adorned  with  patterns  in  gold. 

1577*87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  805/2  Fret  with  frised 
gold.  Ibid.  807/1  A  tree  of  gold,  the  branches  and  boughes 
frised  with  gold.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed\\\.  1338/1 
A  canopie  of  cloth  of  gold  frized. 

Friezer  (frfzsi).  Forms:  6 friser, 6-9 frizer. 
[f.  FRIEZE  f.1  +  -EH  '.]  One  who  friezes  cloth. 

1557  [see  COTTONKR  i],  156$  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  7  §  I  Six  hun- 
dred Persons  of  the  Art  or  Science  of  Sheermen  or  Frizers. 
1871  Gd.  Words  608  The  drapers,  cottoners,  and  frizers  of 
Shrewsbury. 

Frie'zy,  «.  [f.  FRIEZE  rf.i-i.-Y1.]  Clad  in  frieze. 

1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Leg.  35  A  rough,  friezy  man 
brought  in  some  uncouth  leathern  bags.  1855  Cfiamb. 
Jrnl.  IV.  153  Friezy  hairy  groups,  .wondering  at  us. 

t  Frig,  v.  Obs.  Also  frigg.  [?  Onomatopoeic 
alteration  of  FRIKE  v.;  cf.  FKIDUE,  FIG,  FIDGE  vis.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  about  restlessly  ;  to  agitate  the 
body  or  limbs.    Cf.  FRIDGE  v.  i. 

(71460  7>j0M<r/£ijM/j'.s/.(Surtees'3i3  Awelle  blawen  bowke 

thise  frygges  as  frogges.      1598  E.  GILI'IN  S&iat.  11878)  51 

Marke   how   Seuerus  frigs   from   roome   to   roome.      1653 

URQUHAKT  Rabelais  I.  xi,  He  would,  .be  often  in  the  dumps, 

and  frig  and  wriggle  it.     1658  ROWLAND  Moufet's  T/ieat. 

Ins.  955  How  ridiculously  the  barbarous  people  when  they 

!    are  bitten  will  frig  and  frisk.      1719  D'URFEY  Pills  IV.  124 

'    O  !  how  they  do  frig  it,  Jump  it  and  Jigg  it. 

2.  trans.  To  rub,  chafe  :   =  FKIDGE  v.  3. 

a  1529  SKELTON  E.  Riunmyng  178  The  bore  . .  His  rumpe 
..he  frygges  Agaynst  the  hye  benche.  .11605  POLWART 
Fly  ting  it).  Montgomerie  724  Except  I  were  to  frig  thee  with 
whin  stanes.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selm.  Ep.  Ded.,  As 
long  as  the  Summers  warmth  holds  on  to  cocker  them,  and 
the  days  heat  to  frigge  and  chafe  them  [flowers  and  insects]. 

3.  Comb.,  as  frig-beard. 

1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  v.  164  Shavers  and  Frig-beards. 

Hence  f  Fri'gging  vbl.  sb.     Also  t  Tri-gger. 

c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  21  Sum  luvis  lang  trollie 
lolly,  And  sum  of  frigging  fane.  1598  FLORIO,  Menainenti, 
stirrings,  friggings.  1659  TORRIANO,  Frugatoio.  .a  frigger, 
a  clown,  a  wriggler  up  and  down. 

Frigate  (fri-gA  .  Forms :  6-7  fregate,  -att, 
-ot,  frig(g)ot(e,  -tt,  6-9  frigat,  (6  frygatte,  7 
fricket,  friggatt,  -ett),  6-  frigate.  Also  6  in 
It.  form  fragatta  [ad.  Fr.  frigate,  ad.  \\../regata, 
fragata,-^.,  Pg.,  Cat. fragata. 


FBIGEFY. 

The  ultimate  etymology  is  unknown,  the  hypothesis  of 
Diez,  that  it  represents  a  late  L.  fabricata  in  the  sense 
'  building'  (cf.  F.  hatimait  building,  ship),  being  generally 
rejected  by  recent  scholars.] 

1.  A  light  and  swift  vessel,  ong.  built  for  rowing, 
afterwards  for  sailing.   Obs.  exc.  poet. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  ii.  2b,  With  a 
frigat  to  accompany  us  and  to  bring  backe  newes  from  us. 
1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  151  All  which  people 
were  embarked  in  small  ships  and  two  frygattes  [printe  i 
foygattes].  1599  HAKLUVT  Voy.  II.  i.  in  And  toward 
Sunne  set,  the  castle  sent  a  Fragatta  vnto  vs,  to  giue  vs 
warning  of  three  Foistes  comming  after  vs.  1613  SHERLEY 
Trav.  Persia  8  Perceiving  a  Fregat  a  farre  off,  rowing 
towards  vs.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  106  The  other 
are  Frigats  fit  to  Row  or  Sail.  1732  LEDIARD  Sctltos  II. 
vltl.  171  He  promis'd  .  .  to  furnish  him..  with  a  frigat  to 
carry  him..  to  the  port.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  I.  xxiv, 
Permit  me  .  .  to  guide  Your  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide. 

2.  Applied   to  a  vessel   of  larger  size,     t  a.  A 
merchantman.     Also  galleon-frigate.  Obs. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  v.  180  They  sent  one  of  the 
two  Frigats  last  left  with  them  for  England.  a  1674 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  ix.  §  115  They  ..  had  at  that  time 
another  Frigat  of  Mr.  Hasduncks.  1723  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
6142/2,  A  of  the  Craggs  Frigate.  1800  NavalChrm.  II.  2  57 
Two  more  galleon  frigates  were  expected.  1894  C.  N. 
ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet  229  Among  the  merchant-men  serving 
against  the  Armada,  .was  a  frigate. 

fig.  1642  MILTON  Apol.  Sttiect.  (1851)298  He  must  cut 
out  large  docks  .  .  to  unlade  the  foolish  frigate  of  his  un- 
seasonable autorities. 

b.  A  war-  vessel.  In  the  Royal  Navy,  formerly 
a  vessel  of  the  class  next  in  size  and  equipment  to 
ships  of  the  line,  carrying  from  28  to  60  guns  on 
the  main  deck  and  a  raised  quarter-deck  and  fore- 
castle. As  now  used,  the  term  no  longer  denotes 
a  distinct  class  of  vessels,  being  often  applied  to 
ships  of  much  larger  size  than  those  that  were  so 
designated  early  in  this  century. 

1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  ff  Commw.  224  There  arc  con- 
tinuall  fights  with  the  Portugall  Frigats.  1641  EVELYN 
Mem.  (1857)  I.  41  The  packet-loat.  .a  pretty  frigate  of  six 


- 

sloop,  to  encounter  a  powerful  navy.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  Donkey-frigate,  those  of  28  guns,  frigate-built  ; 
that  is,  having  guns  protected  by  an  upper  deck,  with  guns 
on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle.  1877  W.  THOMSON  Voy. 
Challenger  I.  i.  n  She  has  all  the  accommodation  of  a  frigate 
with  the  handiness  and  draught  of  water  of  a  corvette. 

3.  A  large   swift-flying  raptorial  bird   (Fregata 
aquila  or  Tachy  petes  aquilus},  found  near  land  in 
the  tropical   and  warmer   temperate   seas.     Also 

frigate-bird,  -petrel. 

1738  ALBIN  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  III.  75  The  Frigate  Bird. 
The  Indians  call  it  so,  because  of  the  Swiftness  of  us  Flight. 
1756  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  627  The  sea-birds,  called  frigates 
.  .quit  the  air,  and  seek  the  shore.  1837  MRS.  CAULFEILD 
Deluge^  At  his  side  The  kingly  eagle,  frigat,  pelican.  1859 
DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  vi.  (1878)  142  No  one  except  Audubon 
has  seen  the  frigate-bird  .  .  alight  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  1895  Daily  News  16  Sept.  6/2  The  Frigate  Petrel.  . 
a  specimen  was  washed  up  dead  on  the  shore  of  Walney 
Island  in  November  1890. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  frigate-almshouse  (nonce- 
wd.),  -fashion  ;  frigate-like  adj.  and  adv.     Also 
frigate-built  a.,  having  '  a  descent  of  some  steps 
from  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  into  the  waist  ' 
(Adm.  Smyth)  ;  frigate-bird,  -petrel  (see  3). 

a  1657  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864)  201  Have  you  not  seen  a 
charact  lie  A  great  cathedral  in  the  sea,  Under  whose  Baby- 
lonian walls  A  small  thin  *frigot  almshouse  stalls  ?  1676 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  1130/4  VivaOranga  of  St.  Malo's,  Burthen 
50  Tuns  ..  *  Frigat  built.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  213  A  small  frigate-built  vessel.  1863  P.  BARRY  Dock- 
yard Econ.  75  A  ship  of  more  than  usually  heavy  scantling, 
and  with  a  variety  of  foreign  timber  judiciously  distributed 
in  all  its  parts,  might  have  fairly  claimed  to  be  frigate-built. 
1641  EVELYN  Mem.  (18571  '•  '8  Phineas  Pett,  inventor  of  the 
"frigate-fashion  of  building.  1676  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1077/4 
A  small  Bark,  called  the  Castle  Frigat  of  Falmouth,  burthen 
25  to  30  Tun,  built  'Frigat  like.  1708  Ibid.  No.  4398/3 
Captain  Haddock.,  got  Sight.,  of  two  Frigat-like  Ships. 

FrigatOOn  (frigat;<'n).  [ad.  \\.fngattm,  aug- 
mentative offregala  FRIGATE.]  (See  quot.)  '  Also 
applied  to  a  ship  sloop-of-war  '  (Adm.  Smyth). 

1721  BAILEY,  Frigatoon,  a  Venetian  Vessel,  built  with  a 
square  Stern  without  any  Fore-mast,  having  only  a  Main- 
Mast,  Mizen-Mast  and  Bow-sprit.  [Hence  in  mod.  Diets.) 

t  Fri'gefact,  v.  Obs.-1  [&A.L./ngefact-dre, 
{.fngc-re  to  be  cold  +  fact-  ppl.  stem  of  facere  to 
make.]  trans.  To  chill.  So  t  Tri'gefacted  ///.  a. 
[see  -ED  l],  made  frigid  ;  f  rrigefa'ctiom  [see 
-ION  or  -TION],  the  action  or  process  of  chilling  ; 
f  Frig-efa-ctive  a.  [see  -IVE],  chilling. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  21/2  If  it  be 
a  Foote  or  a  Legge  which  is  in  this  sorte  frigefacted,  I  then" 
take  my  beginning  of  circumuolutione  at  the  knees  to  the 
bodye  vpwardes.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  P  192  Frigefactive 
and  positive  power,  c  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  279 
Taking  a  huge  draught  of  frigifacted  wine.  1656  BLOUNT 
Gtossogr.,  Frigefaction,  a  making  cool.  1660  H.  MORE 
Myst.  Godliness  vn.  xv.  340  Saturn  .  .  is  in  an  high  degree 
frigefactive,  as  also  exsiccative.  1673  Phil.  Trans.  VIII. 
6132  All  these  to  be  further  examined  by  Contusion,  Agita- 
tion, Frigefaction.  1684  //•/</.  XIV.  769  The  severity  of  the 
Air's  frigefactive  power. 

t  Fri'ge^r,  v.  0/>s.  Also  frigify.  [ad.  med. 
L.  *frigificare,  i.frigcre  to  be  cold  :  see  -1'Y.] 


PBIGEBATE. 

1.  tram.  To  make  cold  ;  to  cool. 
Hence  Frrgefled,  Frrgefying///.  adjs. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  C,abeilwncr's  Bk.  Physickc  44  ;i  Then  infuse 
her  in  frigefyed  water.  Ibid.  226/1  She  must  eschewe  .  .  of 
Onions,  Apples,  Peares,  Oranges,  and  of  all  other  frigifyinge 
fruictes.  1604  K.  CAWDRKY  Table  Alpli.,  /''rigi/ie,  coole, 
make  cold.  1657  TOMUNSON  Renoii's  Disp.  153  When  any 
want  a  Medicament  that  califies  or  frigifies. 

2.  intr.  To  become  cold. 

IS99  A.  M.  tr.  Gabeltwiiers  Bk.  Pkysicke  2/1  Let  them 
seeth  sufficiently  in  water,  and  then  let  it  somwhat  frigifye. 

t  Fri'gerate,  v.  Obs.-  °     [f.  L.frigerdt-  ppl. 

stem  ofjrigerdre  to  cool,  i.frigtts  :  see  FBIGID  and 
-ATE.]  trans.  To  make  frigid  ;  to  cool.  SofFri- 
gera  tion  Obs.—  '  [see  -ATION],  the  action  or  pro- 
cess of  cooling  ;  f  Fri  geratory  Obs.~"  [see  -OKY], 
see  qnot. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Frigerate,  to  cool.  Frigeratory, 
a  Cooling-house,  or  place,  a  1691  BOYUE  //;W.  Airy.}.  (1602) 
248  Which  wonderful  Change  I  should  not  so  much  ascribe 
to  a  Frige-ration  of  the  Air.  .as  to  some  nitrous.  .Exhalations. 

Friggle  (fri-g'l),  v.  [frequentative  of  FRIG.] 
intr.  t  a-.  To  jerk  oneself  about  ;  to  wriggle,  b. 
dial.  To  fribble,  to  fuss.  Hence  Fri'ggling  ppl.  a. 

1621  S.  WARD  lla-ppin.  frnct.  (1627)  44  Is  it  harder  for  vs 
to  cut  off  the  friggling  taile  of  that  Hydra  of  Rome  ?  1636 
J.  YATES  I  tit  ad  Cxs.  i.  6  Though  the  head  of  this  Hydra 
was  cut  off,  yet  it  had  still  a  frigling  taile.  1848  A.  B.  EVANS 
Leicestersh.  Words,  etc.,  I'riggle,  to  be  tediously  particular 
over  a  thing.  .She  friggles  so  long  at  it. 

Fright  (frait),  sb.  Forms:  I  fyrhto,  -u 
(Northumb.  fryhto,  fyrihto),  3-4  frijt,  5  fry;t, 
frey(h)t(e,-th,  J-  fright.  [OE./ry/;to,ametathetic 
form  (recorded  only  in  Northumb.)  of  fyrhto,  -u  = 
Goth.faur/itei:—  OTeut.*/«r/;//#-wk.  fern.,  noun  of 
state  or  quality  from  *furhto-,  forhto-  adj.,  afraid 
(Goth./atir/tts,  OS.forotit,for^a)ht,  OHG.forakt, 
OE.forAn.  The  otherWGer.  langs.  have  a  synony- 
mous derivative  of  the  same  root  ;  OFris.  fruckta, 
OS.  for(a)hta  (MDu.  vritfht(e,  vrochr,  OHG. 
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*(furlitd,  -6n-~)  for/ltd,  -on-  str.  and  wk.  fern.] 

1.  t  a.  In  OE.  :    Fear  in  general  (06s.).     b.  In 
ME.  and  in  mod.  use  :  Sudden  fear,  violent  terror, 
alarm.     An  instance  of  this.     Phr.  to  take  fright. 

c8zs  Vttp.  Hyvuisxil.  13  Dylas  fiondes  Ses  efestgan  facne 
fyrhtu  stille  awecce.  c  looo  Ags.  Ps.  liv.  20  [Iv.  19]  Nehim 
Codes  fyrhtu  ^eorne  ondredad.  (1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1234  His 
moder  wurS  ne}  dead  for  fri}t.  c  1325  Body  fy  Said  in  Map's 
Poems  (Camd.  )  338  Ne  thorte  us  have  frijt  ne  fen,  that  God 
tie  wolde  his  blisse  us  sent,  c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  948  Tho 
theknavehaddeafry^t.  c  1440  /V<j/«/.  Paru.  177/2  Freyhte, 
or  feer  .  .  titnor^pavor,  terror.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  II.  iii.  232 
Least  by  his  clamour.  .TheTowne  might  fall  in  fright.  1609 
HOLLAND  Antiit.  Marccll.  xxlx.  xii.  369  The  Mazices..thus 
beaten  down  in  sundry  slaughters,  in  a  foule  fright,  brake 
their  arraies.  1654  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camden) 
II.  96  The  greate  advance  made  into  this  countrye  had  noe 
other  ende  then  by  giving  a  generall  fright.  1770  Jitnius 
Lett,  xxxviii.  189  note,  The  minister  took  fright.  1791  MRS. 
RAUCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  iv,  In  my  fright.  .  I  forgot  to  take 
the  roundabout  way.  1837  W.  IRVING  Ca.pt.  Botincvillc  III. 
221  The  antelopes,  nearly  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  fright 
.  .  made  no  effort  to  break  through  the  ring  of  the  hunters. 
1847  TENNYSON  Print,  vi.  351  An  echo  started  up..  and  died 
of  fright  in  far  apartments. 

2.  f  Anything  that  causes  terror  (ots.).     Hence 
(colloq.}  a  person  or  thing  of  a  shocking,  grotesque, 
or  ridiculous  appearance. 

1634  W.  TIRWHVT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  1.  8  Hide  my  selfe  here 
with  your  good  favour..  than  to  beare  a  shew  therewith 
their  frights  and  soure  lookes.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script. 
(16751  27  As  a  skilful  fowler..  catches,  .some  with  frights,  as 
black-birds  with  a  sparrow-hawk  or  a  low-bell.  1751  MRS. 
DELANY  Let.  to  Mrs.  Dewes  in  Life  $  Corr.  50  A  friend  .  . 
who  is  working  a  fright  of  a  carpet  !  1809  Miss  MITKORD 
in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  I.  76  The  present  race  of  young 
men  are  such  a  set  of  frights.  1832  E.  Ittd.  Sketch  Bk.  II. 
174  To  be  sure.,  the  women  are  sad  frights,  very  yellow,  and 
mostly  so  lean.  1864  H.  AINSWORTH  John  Lain  in.  iii,  'You 
mustn't  marry  that  ridiculous  old  fright  ',  she  whispered. 

H  3.  ?  Misused  for  FRET  sb. 

1668  in  Boyle  Hist.  Air  xv.  (:692)  85  The  Storm  had 
seven  Paroxysms  or  Exacerbations,  which  the  Seamen  call 
Frights  of  Weather. 

Fright  (frait),».  Forms:  ifyih.ta,n(Northumb. 
fyrhta,  fryhta},  3  frijten,  5,  9  Sc.  frioht,  6  frite, 
6-  fright.  Pa.  fple.  9  dial.  frit.  [OE.  *fry/itan 
(Northumb.  fryhta),  rnetathetic  var.  of  fyrktau, 
corresp.  to  Orris,  fruckta,  OS.  forhtian  (MDu. 
vruchteii),  <tfA&.forhttn,furhttn  (TAllG.viirhten, 
mod.Ger.  fiirchteri),  Goth.  faurhtjan:-O1e\\.\.. 
*fur/itjan  to  fear,  f.  *furhto-  ^forhlo-}  afraid.  (OE. 
had  also  forhtian  =  <JS./or/itfn,  of  the  same  mean- 
ing but  differing  conjugation).  The  factitive  sense 
'  to  terrify  '  is  peculiar  to  Eng.] 

1  1.  intr.  To  be  afraid,  to  fear.  Obs  . 

c  1000  Durham  Kit.  (Surtees)  102/21  Du  doest  3a  fyrhta, 
fatis  cam  trcmere.  c  1150  Gen.  i,  Ex.  1861  Oc  michil  he 
fri^tede  for-oi  boSen  symeon  and  leui.  Ibid.  3978  Dhoj  oe 
asse  spac,  fri^tede  he  no^t. 

2.  trans.  To  affect  with  fright  ;  to  scare,  terrify. 
Now  rare  exc.  poet,  and  Sc.  ;  in  ordinary  language 
us  place  has  been  taken  by  frighten. 

<  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  iii.  uSoo.t  268  Gif  .  .  fmnorrade 
eorSan  and  lyfte  braejden  and  fyrhten.  1413  JAS.  I  Kingis 
Q.  clxii,  I  ne  wist  quhat  to  done,  so  was  1  fricht.  1580 


fired  upon  the  Indians,  and  frighted  them.  1773  GOLUSM. 
Stoops  to  Com/,  i.  i,  Frighting  the  maids,  and  worrying  the 
kittens.  1821  CLARE  rUl,  Minstr.  II.  196  The  coy  hare 
squats  nestling  in  the  corn,  Frit  at  the  bow'd  ear  tott'ring 
o'er  her  head.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxxij,  No  lower 
life  that  earth's  embrace  May  breed  with  him,  can  fright 
my  faith.  1869  C.  GIBBON  R.  Gray  iv,  *  Ye  needna  be 
frichted,  mither,  he's  just  got  himsel  hurt'. 

absol.  1748  JOHNSON  Vanity  of  human  Wishes  148 
Should  no.  .difficulty  fright. 

b.   With  complement  :  To  scare  away,  etc. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <$•  Jul.  iv.  v.  u  Heele  fright  you  vp 
y faith.  1637  B.  IONSON  SadSheph.  \.  ii,  Except  Love's  fires 
the  vertue  nave  To  fright  the  frost  out  of  the  grave,  a  1643 
SUCKLING  Ace.  Re  lie.  Ep.  (1646)  i,  I  send  you  that  Discourse 
which  frighted  the  Lady  into  a  cold  sweat.  1651  HOBBBS 
Leviath.  iv.  xlvi.  373  Would  fright  them  from  Obeying  the 
Laws.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  121  Of  a  Sword  the  flame 
Wide  waving,  all  approach  farr  off  to  fright.  1678  WANLEY 
Wond.  Lit.  World\.  i.  §  97. 468/1  Charles  the  fifth .  .frighted 
Solyman  the  Turk  from  Vienna.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  167  The  God. .who  frights  away,  With  his  Lath  Sword, 
the  Thieves  and  Birds  of  Prey.  1697  BP.  PATRICK  Comm. 
E.vod.\x,  27  A  Man  distracted  and  frighted  out  of  his  Wits. 
1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  (1709)  IV.  558  A  Refractory  People 
might  be  frighted  into  good  Manners.  1719  WATTS  '  There 
is  a  land  of  Pure  delight\  Not  Jordan's  stream,  nor  death's 
cold  flood,  Should  fright  us  from  the  shore.  1779-81  JOHN- 
SON L.  P.j  Thomson  Wks.  IV.  170  He  accompanied  the 
players  by  audible  recitation,  till  a  friendly  hint  frighted 
him  to  silence.  1821  KEATS  Lamia  i.  5  Before  King  Oberon's 
bright  diadem  . .  Frighted  away  the  Dryads  and  the  Fauns 
From  rushes  green. 

Hence  Fri'ghtmg  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1631  DENISON  Heav,  Bang.  188  Fnghtings  and  terrors. 
1648  GAGE  West  Ittd.  xxi.  188  How  did  I  sometimes  look 
upon  Deaths  frighting  visage?  1650  W.  BROUGH  Sacr. 
Princ.  (1659)  J6  Their  triviall  and  frighting  argument.  1663 
J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  29  God  hath  now,  in  a  great 
measure,  left  frighting  of  men  to  Heaven  by  visible  terrors. 
1674  J.  B[RIAN]  Harv,  Home\\\.  19  Frighting  fearfull  terrors. 

Frightable  (frartab'l),  a.  rare—1,  [f.  FRIGHT 
v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  frightened. 

1832  CARLYLE  Let.  31  Aug.  in  Froude  ^.^(1882)  II.  306 
Medical  men  can  do  nothing  except  frighten  those  that  are 
frightable. 

Frighted  (frai-ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  FRIGHT  v.  + 
-ED  I.J  Affected  with  fright,  scared. 

1647  TRAPP  Mellif.  Theolog.  in  Comm.  Epist.  727  As  a 
frighted  worme  wriggles  into  its  hole.  1650  W.  BKOUGH  Sacr. 
Princ.  (1659)  4.8o  The  sinner,  .must  be  [penitent]  not  from  a 
frighted  phansie.  1700  DENNIS  /p/iigenia^g  Frighted  Wolves, 
with  dreadful  Howl,  Her  dire  approach  declare.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (i8m  II.  x.  61  The  man  must  think  he 
has  a  frighted  fool  to  deal  with.  1839  LONGK.  Hesperus  vii, 
She  shuddered .  .like  a  frighted  steed.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad\\. 
XXH.  311  Driven  within  the  city  walls  Like  frighted  fawns. 
H  b.  Of  a  region  or  space  :  Pervaded  with  fear. 

Milton's  frighted  deep  is  echoed  by  later  writers. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  u.  994  Such  a  numerous  host  Fled  not 
in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad 
xiv.  446  Like  lightning  flashing  through  the  frighted  Skies. 
a  1780  BLAKE  Tiriel  vii.  i  She.. led  him  over  mountains 
and  through  frighted  vales.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  n.  207 
Ere  Rome  s  first  Eagle  clave  the  frighted  air. 

Hence  Frrg-htedly  adv.,  in  a  frighted  manner. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  Ux.  305  An  accent 
rather  frightedly  and  hoarsely  inward  than  shrilly  clamorous. 

Frighten  /rart'n),  v.  [f.  FRIGHT  sb.  -f-  -EN  5. 
A  late  formation,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
earlier  FRIGHT  z».]  trans.  To  throw  into  a  fright ; 
to  terrify;  =  FRIGHT  v.  2. 

1666  PEPYS  Diary  4  Sept.,  Which  at  first  did  frighten 
people  more  than  any  thing.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  x.  280  But 
even  that  was  a  Voyage  enougn  to  frighten  us,  considering 
our  scanty  Provisions.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  x, 
I  am  sorry  I  frightened  you  so  last  night.  1842  ABDY  Water 
Cure  11843)  206  These  lunatics  . .  never  frighten  women  or 
children.  1883  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  IV.  i.  vi.  65  In  fearing 
that  England  would  go  into  schism  the  pope  was  frightened 
by  a  shadow. 

b.  With  complement :  To  scare  into-,  out  of ^  etc. 

1691  W.  NICHOLLS  Ansiv.  Naked  Gospel  47  They  were 
frightened  to  it  by  the  Arms  and  Threats  of  the  Souldiers. 
1700  S-  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  278  [They]  thought  by 
Fire  and  Sword,  .to  frighten  him  out  of  his  Kingdom.  1726 
SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  (1757)  116  They  frighten 
them  into  the  most  laborious  submission.  1806-7  J.  BERES- 
FORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  xxi.  xv,  Paying  handsomely,  .to 
be  canted  out  of  your  saddle,  and  frightened  out  of  your 
wits.  1883  FROUDE  Short  Stud,  IV.  u.  i.  168  The  French 
Revolution  had  frightened  all  classes  out  of  advanced  ways 
of  thinking.  1890  Spectator  i  Nov.  583/1  Manufacturers. . 
are  frightened  to  death  at  the.  .rise  in  prices.  1891  Daily 
News  23  Nov.  2/6  There  are  no  stocks  to  frighten  down 
prices.  1892  Law  Times^  XCII.  304/2  Evidently  the  idea 
was  to  frighten  and  terrorise  the  lady  into  paying. 

Hence  Frightening  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  Also 
Fri'ghtenable  a.t  capable  of  being  frightened ; 
Pri'ghtener,  one  who  or  that  which  frightens. 

1715  BURNET  Hist.  Ref.  III.  390  note^  I  do  not  find  there 
was  any  frightning  Threatnings.  1812  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rem. 
(1836)  I.  362  Man  as  . .  a  frightenable  being.  1841  COL. 
HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  195  A  bird  frightener  from 
Southampton.  1850  MRS.  F.  TROLLOPS  Petticoat  Gffvt.  32 
You  do  not  look  so  frightenable  as  my  Aunt  does,  c  1854 
FABER  Hymn,  Predestination  vi,  And  still  the  frightening 
echoes  grow,  As  it  goes  sounding  on.  —  Divine  Favours 
v,  Why  didst  Thou  come  so  frighteningly.  1865  English- 
man s  Mag.  Oct.  298  The  number  and  variety  of  living 
things  is  positively  frightening. 


PKIGHTFULNESS. 

Frightened  (frart'nd),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ED  i.J  That  is  put  into  a.  fright;  affected  with 
fright. 


a  1721  PRIOR  Lady's  Looking-glass  16  Big  waves  lash  the 
frighten'd  shorts.  1828  SCOTT  f,  M,  Perth  xi,  He  suffered 
the  frightened  girl  to  spring  to  the  ground.  1863  GEO. 
ELIOT  Romoia  \.  xx,  Her  face  wore  a  frightened  look,  as  if 
she  dreaded  the  effect  of  her  boldness.  1885  Athenaeum 
2  May  561/3  The  police,  .turn  the  frightened  inmates  out  of 
their  beds. 

b.  Const,  at.  In  recent  colloquial  use  frightened 
of  (cf.  'afraid  of)  is  common  ;  frightened  for  in 
the  same  sense  is  Sc. 

1827  CARLYLE  Germ.  Romance  II.  123,  I  saw  thee  running 
.  .  but  thou  wert  frightened  for  our  little  dog.  1830  WHEWELL 
in  Todhunter  Acct.  WhewelCs  Writ.(T&j6)\\.  108,  1  cannot 
but  he  vexed  that..  you  should  set  seriously  about  being 
frightened  of  my  own  worshipful  self.  1858  »SW.  Rev.  VI. 
310/2  It  is  not  usual  for  educated  people  to  perpetrate  such 
sentences  as.  .  '  I  was  frightened  o/her  '.  1881  MRS.  MOLES- 
WORTH  Herr  Baby  113  Baby  was  at  first  terribly  frightened 
of  him.  1890  [see  the  vb.]  1897  Daily  News  8  Apr.  u/i 
What  were  you  frightened  at? 

Hence  Fri'ghtenecUy  adv. 

1884  E.  FAWCETT  Rutherford  xxiv.  29^  She  was  on  the 
verge  of  drawing  away  from  her  frightenealy.  1891  H.  HER- 
MAN  His  Angel  10  Looking  out  .  .  not  in  the  least  frightenedly, 
but  inquiringly. 

t  Frrgnter.  Obs.  [f.  FRIGHT  v.  +  -ER  i.] 
One  who  or  that  which  causes  fright  or  scares  away. 
Fever-frighter  :  ~  FEBRIFUGE. 


,  ,   „.  .  *nght 

seldom  or  never  failing  the  Cure  at  some  few  Doses  taking. 

Frightful  (frsi-tful),  a.  [f.  FRIGHT  sb.  +  -FUL.] 

fl.  subjectively.  Full  of  terror;  timid;  alarmed. 

f  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex>  3459  8is  frijttjful  [folc]  8us  a-hiden, 

Quiles  Sis  daises  for[5]  ben  gliden.    1612  DHAYTON  Poly-olb. 

xiii.  215  The  wild  and  frightfull  Heards  ..  Feed  fairely  on 

the  Launds.     1677  GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867)  168  The  heart  is 

apt  to  be  startled  with  threatenings  . .  especially  those  that 


I  am  so  frightful  at  being  in  a  murderer's  house. 

Comb.  1718  ROWE  tr.  Lucan  245  Ghastly,  and  frightful- 
pale  her  Face  is  seen. 

2.  objectively,  a.  Tending  to  cause  fright ;  alarm- 
ing. Const,  to.  ?  Obs. 

1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trae.  u.  ii.  Wks.  1878  II.  64  It  fell 
so  without  fright-full  word.  1690  J.  MACKENZIE  Siege 
London-Derry  31/1  It  was  then  a  little  more  frightful  to  our 
people  than  afterwards.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  349  Any.  .ravenous  creature,  .which  . .  were  frightful 
to  the  deer.  1812  SHELLEY  Addr.  Irish  People  8  Is  danger 
frightful  to  an  Irishman  who  speaks  for  his  own  liberty? 

b.  Horrible  to  contemplate,  shocking,  dreadful, 
revolting.  Often  hyperbolic  ally  applied  to  bad  or 
annoying  things  ;  cf.  awful,  fearful,  terrible^  etc. 

'  A  cant  word  among  women  for  anything  unpleasing  *  (J.). 

1700  S.  L.  tr.  Frykft  Voy.  E.  Ind.  295  Sea-Devils  or 
Sand-Creepers  are  5  or  6  yards  long,  with  a  frightful  Head. 
1733  POPE  Hp.  to  Cobham  250  One  would  not,  sure,  be 
frightful  when  one's  dead.  1752  HUME  Ess.  ty  Treat.  (1777) 
I.  199,  I  need  not  recount  the  frightful  effects  of  jealousy. 
1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tourt  Germany  II.  301  A  high  tower, 
from  whence  he  sounds  a  frightful  horn.  1827  MACAULAY 
Macchiav.  Ess.  (1850)  33  The  annals  of  France  and  England 
present  us  only  with  a  frightful  spectacle  of  poverty,  bar- 
barity and  ignorance.  2879  FROUDE  Caesar  xii.  162  The 
Clodms  business  had  been  a  frightful  scandal. 

f3.  quasi-j^.  (//.)  —  frigntful  adjuncts  or  acces- 
sories. 

1727  DE  FOE  Secrets  Invis.  World  (1735)  xiii.  329  If  he 
[the  Devil]  will  come  in  all  his  Formalities  and  Frightfuls, 
he  would  not  be  capable  of  half  so  many  Cozenings  and 
Cheatings  as  he  now  puts  upon  us. 

Frightfully  (frartfuli),  adv.  [f.  FRIGHTFUL  + 
-LY-.J  In  a  frightful  manner ;  to  a  frightful  degree. 

•)•  1.  subjectively.  In  a  manner  indicating  fright ; 
timidly.  Obs. 

1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  237  She,  as  if  her  enemy 
had  been  at  hand,  amazedlyand  frightfully  answered  [etc.]. 
'653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  u.  xii.  (1712)  82  To  run  away 
from  a  snail,  and  very  ruefully  and  frightfully  to  look  back. 
1674  BREVINT  Saul  at  Endor  55  [He]  cryed  out  frightfully, 
Who  art  thou? 

2.  objectively,  f  a.  qualifying  a  vb. :  Like  a 
*  fright ' ;  hideously.  Obs. 


o.  193.  P  8  The  Beauty  remarks  how  frightfully  she  looks. 
b.  To  a  frightful  extent  or  degree.  Often  hyper- 
bolically  as  a  mere  intensive  with  adjs.  of  unfavour- 
able connotation.     Cf.  FRIGHTFUL  2. 

1817  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Revts.  (ed.  4)  350  Their  reverses 
made  one  feel  the  place  frightfully  unsafe.  1828  LADY 
GRANVILLE  Lett.  22  Nov.  (1894)  II.  36  His  thirst  for  know- 
ledge is  frightfully  minute.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
IV.  252  His  cheeks.. grew  frightfully  livid.  Ibid.  275  His 
features  were  frightfully  harsh.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  ii, 
You  look  frightfully  ill.  1880  MRS.  FORRESTER  Roy  iff  V. 
I.  65  We  English  are  frightfully  wanting  in  tact. 

Frightfoluess  (fraitfulnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESsJ  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frightful, 
fa.  The  state  of  being  filled  with  fright  (obs.}. 
b.  The  quality  of  causing  fright ;  hideousness. 

1621  LADY  M.  WKOTH  Urania  401  Her  face  sad  and  per 
plexed,  shewing  fright fulnebae  so  perfectly.  1633  lit1.  HALL 


FBIGHTLESS. 

Hard  Texts  453  Express  a  frightfulness  and  an  amazed 
suspicion  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  1684  tr.  Bond  s 
Merc.  Comfit,  ix.  333  Is  Wormwood  good  for  Wghtfijlness  ? 
1713  NELSON  Dr.  Bull  Introd.  (1840)  7  All  this  serveth  chiefly 
to  cover  the  frightfulness  of  mortality. 

Frightless(fr3i-tles),a.  [f. FRIGHT  rf.  +  -LESS.] 
Free  from  fright,  without  fear. 

1606  MARSTON  Sopkonisba  iv.  i,  I  speake  all  frightles. 

t  Fri'ghtly,  adv.  06s.  [f.  *fright,  contracted 
pa.  pple.  of  FRIGHT  v.  +  -LY  -.  Cf.  FBIGHTILY 
under  FKIGHTY.]  In  a  frighted  manner. 

c  1250  Gen.  %  Ex.  3870  Ic  wene  fristlike  Sat  he  do.  c  1460 
Tffuineley  .l/j'j^Surteesl^,  I  was  castyn  in  care  so  frightly 

Frigh.tment  (frai-tment).  rare.  [f.  FRIGHT  v. 
+  -MKNT.]  a.  The  state  of  being  in  a  fright,  b. 
Something  that  causes  fright. 

1607  DEKKER  Westw.  Hoe  Wks.  1873  II.  338  All  these 
frightments  are  but  idle  dreames.  1647  W.  BROWNE  tr.  Polex- 
antier  in.  ii.  62  Bellerophon  came  on  for  all  the  tnrbulency 
and  furious  frightments  of  his  horse.  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
Poems  Wks.  (1711)  46  Sighs,  plaints,  horrors,  frightments, 
, .  Invest  these  mountains.     1831  J.  WILSON  Uniinore  vi.  259 
Remorse  there  sends  her  frightments,  Conscience  hers. 

t  Frrghtness.  Obs.  [f.  *fright  (see  FRIGHTLY) 
+  -NESS"  The  state  of  being  in  a  fright,  panic. 

c  1425  Eng.  Cm?.  Irel.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  16  Whan  the  host  was 
in  so  gret  frightnes. 

Frightsome  (frai-tsom),  a.  [f.  FKIGHT  sb.  + 
-SOME!]  a.  Causing  fright ;  frightful,  b.  Feeling 
fright,  full  of  fear. 

c  1817  HOGG  Tales  #{Sk.  II.  94  How  lonely  and  frightsome 
— to  be  left  by  herself.  1827  CARLYLE  German  Romance  I. 
306  Edwald  and  Froda  had  their  own  almost  frightsome 
thoughts  on  the  matter. 

t  Fri-ghty,  a.  In  3  frijti.  [f.  FRIGHT  sb.  + 
-Y1.]  a.  Causing  fright,  formidable,  b.  Suffer- 
ing from  fright ;  fearful.  Hence  t  Pri'ghtiliead, 
Tearfulness ;  Pri'ghtily  adv. 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  984  Of  him  kumen  folc  fri^ti.  Ibid. 
1617  lacpb  abraid,  &  seide  frijtilike.  Ibid.  2222  Al  he  it 
listnede  in  frijtihed.  Ibid.  2849  Sephora . .  gret,  and  wente 
frnti  a-gen. 

Frigid  (fri-djid),  a.  [ad.  L.  frigid-its,  i.frigere 
to  be  cold,  i.frigus  cold.] 

1.  Intensely  cold,  devoid  of  heat  or  warmth,  of 
a  very  low  temperature. 

1639  CHAPMAN  &  SHIRLEY  Ball  iv.  ii,  Your  eye  Will  make 
the  frigid  region  temperate,  Should  you  but  smile  upon't. 
1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Set.  vii.  35  If . .  in  a  Winter-night,  we 
expose  the  liquor  to  the  frigid  air.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  4 
Frigid  applications,  would  . .  have  induced  a  spontaneous 
separation.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  340  In  these 
frigid  regions  the  scurvy  becomes  a  very  alarming  disease. 
Ibid.  362  Frigid  winds  (or  winds  blowing  over  an  extensive 
surface  of  ice).  1849  LONGF.  Christmas  Carol  v,  Nuns  in 
frigid  cells  At  this  holy  tide.  1878  M .  A.  BROWN  Nadeschda. 
47  Like  snow  on  the  mountains,  So  white  but  yet  so  frigid. 
b.  Frigid  zone  :  each  of  the  two  regions  of  the 
globe  which  lie  within  the  north  and  south  polar 
circles  respectively. 

('597  HARTWELL  Pigafetta's  Congo  Title-page,  The  two 
Zones,  Torridti  £  Frigida.]  1622  MASSINGER  &  DEKKER 
Virg.  Marl,  v.i,  I'll,  .hang  thee  In  a  contorted  chain  of  icicles 
In  the  frigid  zone.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  65  The  shudd'ring 
tenant  of  the  frigid  zone,  Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot 
his  own.  1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geog,  Sea  \.  15  It  conveys  heat 
away  from  the  torrid  zone  and  ice  from  the  frigid. 

f  Z.  transf.  Wanting  in  sexual  vigour ;  impo- 
tent. Obs. 

1660  R.  COKE  Power  #  Sntj.  78  If  either  party  were  pre- 
contracted, or  frigid;  these  necessarily  preceding  the 
matrimony  do  dissolve  the  bond,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Frigid,  a  weak  disabled  Husband,  cold,  impotent. 
1732  SWIFT  Beasts''  Confession  Wks.  1755  IV.  i.  268  He  was 
not  much  inclin'd  To  fondne.ss  for  the  female  kind  . .  Not 
from  his  frigid  constitution,  But  through  a  pious  resolution. 

3.  fig.  Destitute  of  ardour  or  warmth  of  feeling, 
lacking  enthusiasm  or  zeal ;  cold,  indifferent, 
apathetic ;  formal,  stiff. 

1658  SIR  T.BROWNE  Hydriot.v.  27  To  be  content  that  times 
to  come  should  onely  know  there  was  such  a  man,  not 
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gid  i 


malignant.     1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  353  Char 
that  might  warm  even  the  frigid  heart  of  a  dervise.     i! 


absol     1762  FOOTS  Orators  II.  Wks.  1799  I.  219  You  will 
the  cbSnoro™"'  "^  ' '  'hC  f"S  d>  "*  fr°'hy ' ' "nd 


bourg  St.   Germain.     1888  F. 
Placed,  not  ai 

but.  .in  his  ov     f 

c.  That  leaves  the  imagination  cold ;  that  does 
not  stir  the  fancy ;  lacking  fire  or  spirit ;  dull  flat 
insipid,  f  Formerly  also  (as  L.  frigidtts\  0{  a 
reason,  argument,  etc.:  Lacking  force  or  point 
senseless,  absurd. 

1643  MILTON  Divorcee.  (1851)46  The  pretended  reason 
of  it  |>)  as  frigid  as  frigidity  it  self.  1699  BENTLEY  P/mlaris 


thought  was  found.  1729  Swu-r  On  turning  a  dull  /'""" 
Misc  1735  V.  48  Mcthought . .  No  Vessel  but  an  Ass  s  Head 
Such  frigid  Fustian  could  contain.  1839  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  II. 
iii.  138  The  one  shall  impart  the  most  frigid,  and  the  other 
the  most  vivid  conception  of  the  meaning.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  iy.  273  He  . .  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a 
hundred  and  sixty  lines  of  frigid  bombast. 
Hence  Pri-gidly  aiiv.,  Fri'tridness. 


things  directing  to  it,  yet  they  are  but  frigidly  exprest. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Fnfiduiu,  coldness.  1777  Aat.  Hist. 
in  Ann.  Reg.  89/1  Lands  doomed  by  nature  to  perpetual 


a.    06s.  rare-1,     [f.   FHIGID  + 
-AL.]   =  FRIGID. 
1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  T  171  Of  a  frigidal  temper. 

II  Frigidarinni  ifrid^ide^Tiwrn).  [L.,  f.  fri- 
gid-iis  cold.]  The  cooling-room  in  a  Roman  bath. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kerseyi.  1832  GELL  Pompeiana  I. 
vi.  95  Here  was  certainly  the  frigidarmm.  1840  Hoou  Up 
Rhine  244  Grown  men  and  women  were  wading  up  to  their 
chins  in  a  sort  of  Frigidarium. 

b.  transf.  A  room  kept  at  a  low  temperature. 

1892  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  400  The  chief  rooms  with  all  their 
ample  fire-places  were  but  miserable  frigidaria.  1892  Pall 
Mall  G.  14  Apr.  2/2  Room,  .for  fourteen  in  the  frigidarium 
[of  the  Morgue]. 

t  Fri'gidate,  v.  Obs.  rare  - '.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  frigid-are,  f.  frlgid-us  FRIGID  :  see  -ATE  3.] 
trans.  To  make  frigid.  \Cf.  infrigidate^ 

2691  New  Discov.  Old  Intreague  xxxi,  Who  Frigidated  by 
Distemper'd  Hams,  His  Fiery  Zeal  for  Slavery  proclaims. 

t  Fri'gidative,  «-  Obs.  rare  - '.    [f.  ~L.fngi- 

ddre :  see  prec.  and  -ATIVK.]     Cooling. 

1659  MACALLO  Can.  Physick  87  The  frigidative  or  cooling 
remedy. 

t  Frigrdions,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  FRIGID 
+  -(i)ous.]  Frigid,  intensely  cold. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Anagrams  %  Sunn.  Wks.  ii. 
25?A  Frigidious  Janus  twofold  frozen  face,  Turnes  moyst 
Aquarius  into  congeal'd  yce. 

Frigidite  (fri-d^idait).  Mix.  [f.  Frigid-o  the 
place  where  found  +  -ITE.]  (See  quot.) 

1887  DANA  Man.  Min.  $  Lith.  150  Frigidite  is  a  nickeli- 
ferous  variety  [of  Tetrahedrite]  from  the  Apuan  Alps. 

Frigidity  (fridjHHi).  [a.  f.  frigidity,  ad.  L. 
f  rigid itdt-e  m,  i.frigidus  :  see  FRIGID  and  -ITY.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  frigid  ;  intense 
coldness. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  H-usl>.  iv.  124  And  «in  frigiditie  [L. 
locis  frigidis}  Of  seed  and  bayes  make  the  semynary. 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Fight  at  Sea  Wks.  in.  37 
Neither  the  parching  heat  of  Lybia..or  the  benumming 
frigiditie  of  Greenland.  1659  D.  PELL  Intpr.  Sen  274  There 
is  such  an  intolerable  frigidity  in  some  parts  under  the 
Poles,  as  that  they  cannot  bee  discovered.  1795  Centl. 
Mag.  539/2  It  had  seemed  probable  that  the  intense  frigidity 
of  the  winter  would  have  destroyed  the  animalcule. 

b.  Iii  old  Physiology :  The  quality  of  being 
frigid  or  producing  frigidness  ;  =  COLDNESS  i  b. 

1574  NEWTON  Health  Mag.  44  The  great  frigiditie  and 
coldnesse  of  it  [PurselayneJ . .  maye  be  tempered  and  qualefied 
with  Minte.  1610  HKALEY  St.  Aug.  Citic  oj  God  438  Our 
Astronomical!  divines  say  that  Saturns  frigidity  proceedeth 
from  these  waters.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parey's  Ciiirnrg. 
xxvi.  vii.  (1678)  633  If  to  the  same  frigidity  remaining  in 
Fruits,  a  certain  humidity  accrew.  1750  tr.  Lcontirdus 
Mirr.  Stones  100  As  it  is  of  an  exceeding  cold  nature,  it 
does,  with  its  frigidity,  convert  the  air.  .into  water. 

C.  Lack  of  natural  heat  or  warmth  (of  the  body). 

1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  II.  i.   131   Before  David  died, 
such  frigidity  fell  upon  him,  as  with  cloathes  they  could  not 
keepe  him  warme.     1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Sci.  xiv.  82  The 
frigidity  of  decrepit  Age  is  as  much  its  enemy. 

2.  transf.  Want  of  generative  heat ;  impotence. 
1586  FERNE Blaz.  Gentrie  n.  58  Hisi.  wife,  .wasdeuorced 

from  him  for  cause  of  frigiditye.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett. 
(1650)  I.  4  His  articulate  lady,  called  so,  for  articling  against 
the  frigidity  and  impotence  of  her  former  Lord.  1645  MIL' 
TON  Colast.  Wks.  1738  I.  299  Why  are  we  suffered  to  divorce 
Adulteries,  Desertions,  or  Frigidities?  1658  ROWLAND 
Moiifefs  Theat.  Ins.  992  Forasmuch  as  Eunuchs  ..  make 
most  noise  and  greater  than  young  persons  that  are  more 
hot,  therefore  frigidity  cannot  be  the  cause. 

3.  fig.  Want  of  warmth  of  feeling  or  enthusiasm ; 
apathy,  coldness,  indifference. 

a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  220  This  heat  may  ouercome 
my  former  frigidity  and  coldness.  1771  JOHNSON  Lett,  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  20  July,  I  dare  neither  write  with  frigidity  nor 
with  fire.  1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th.  in.  xlv.  175  There  is  need 
that  thefr  '  ''-  •--••• 


anny  with  excessive  frigidity.  1870  EMERSON  Soc.  %  Solil., 
Success  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  128, 1  seek  one  who  shall  make  me 
forget  or  overcome  the  frigidities,  .into  which  I  fall. 

b.  Lack  of  imagination  ;    deficiency  in  fire  or 
spirit ;  flatness,  insipidity  ;  also  quasi-<-o«<:>-. 

1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  vi.  33  Having  begun  loftily,  .he 
fal  s  downe  to  that  wretched  poorenesse  and  frigidity  as  to 
talke  of  Bridge  street  in  hetiv'n.  1646  Sin  T.  KHOWNF.  /'«»</. 


FBIKE. 

1846  HAWTHORNE  Mosses  i.  i.  17  The  frigidity  of  modern 
productions  was  characterislic. 

Frigidize  (.fri-d.^idaiz),  v.  mre~l.  [f.  FKIGIL> 
a.  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  depress  (a  person)  by  frigi- 
dity of  manner;  to  make  frigid. 

1868  D.  RICE  Cowers  of  Gletiatne  I.  105  Lady  Gower  .. 
tried  at  first  to  frown  her  down  and  frigidize  her. 

t  Frigi'ferOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  7  frigi- 
verous.  [badly  f.  L.  frig-us  cold  +  -(I)FEKOUS.] 
Bearing  or  bringing  cold  ;  cold. 

1664  EVKLYN  Sylva  11776)  26  Not  exposed  to  Sulphurous 
exhalations  or  Frigiverous  winds. 

t  Fri'gitate,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [irregularly  f. 
'L.fiitfus  cold.]  intr.  To  freeze. 

1635  V°y-  foxe  ff  James  to  N.  West  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  427 
The  sea  doth  keepe  it  selfe  from  frigitating. 

I  Frigor.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  LfrTgor,  noun  of  state 
fromfrlgere  to  be  cold.]  Extieme  coldness. 

IS99  A.  M.  tr.  Gakelhouer  's  Bk.  Phys.  183/1  Ther  will 
approach  on  him  a  vehement  frigor,  or  coulde.  1603  OWEN 
f'eHibr0kesh.(i%9i)i-2i'£o  avoyde  the  frigor  of  the  frozen  seas. 

Frigoric  ;frigp'rik),  sb.  anda.  [l.i,.frigm--,frl- 
gus  cold  +  -1C.  Cf.  V.frigorique  sb.  (Littre  Suppl.).} 
t  A.  sb.  An  imagined  '  imponderable  '  substance 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  cold.     Cf.  CALORIC. 

1812  Monthly  Mug.  XXXIV.  297  If.  .water  has  decreased 
in  temperature,  and  dilated  by  the  presence  of  frigoric,  why 
should  frigoric.  .produce  a  contrary  effect  [in  mercury]? 

B.  adj.  '  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  the  appli- 
cation of  cold'  (Cent.  Diet."},  rare. 

1887  Set.  Amer.  N.  S.  LVI.  178  The  conditions  under  which 
the  frigoric  service  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  morgue. 

FrigorifiC  (frigori-fik),a.  Physics,  [a.  F./rj- 
gorifiqtte,  ad.  L.  frigorijic-us  cooling  :  see  prec. 
and  -no.]  Producing  cold,  freezing  ;  cooling. 

1667  BOYLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  608  A  strongly  frigorifick 


.  nn.  Reg. 

195/1  Quicksilver  was  again  completely  frozen  .  .  in  a  frigorinc 
mixture.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  364  Data  for 
determining  the  frigorinc  effect  of  the  ice  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Pole.  1863  TYNDALL  Heat  x.  277  Rumford  main- 
tained  with  great  tenacity  the  existence  of  '  frigorinc  rays  '. 
\>.  fig. 

1751  JOHNSON  Ratnbler  No.  159  P7  Knowledge  and  virtue 
remain  too  long  congealed  by  this  frigorifick  power.  1810 
SHELLEY  Zastrozzi  xiv,  A  frigorific  torpidity  of  despair 
chilled  every  sense.  1867  BUSHNF.LL  Mor.  Uses  Dark  Th. 
195  Their  moral  nature  wants  the  true  frigorific  tension  of 
a  well-wintered  life  and  experience. 

t  Frigori'fical,  a.  Obs.-"     [see-AL.]   =prec. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.     1791  in  BAILEY. 

Frigorify  (frig^-rifai),  v.  [f.  'L.f  rigor-,  frigus 
cold  -H  -(l)FT.J  trans.  To  cool  or  make  cool. 
Hence  FrigOTifying  ///.  a. 

1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  74  Cold-blooded 
animals,  .are  provided  with  a  frigorifying  rather  than  with 
a  calorifying  apparatus. 

tFri'got.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  arbitrarily  f.  FHIGID, 
after  bigot,  etc.]  A  person  of  frigid  temperament. 

1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  26  It  is  much  better 
patiently  to  be  such  a  hen-peckt  frigot  than  always  to  be 
wrack'd  and  tortured  with,  .suspicion  and  jealousie. 

Frijoles  (in  Sp.  fn'xoks),  sb.  pi.  Also  6  fri- 
soles,  frysoles,  7  frixoles,  frizoles,  9  fricollis. 
A  kind  of  kidney-bean  grown  and  much  used  in 
Mexico.  Cf.  FASELS. 

1577  FRAMPTON  Joyful  Nevus  66  b,  I  doe  sende  you.. 
certame  Frisoles,  that  you  maie  commaunde  to  bee  sowen 
in  the  beginning  of  Marche.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  803  Three  boyes  sate  by  eating  tosted  Mais,  with 
sodden  Frizoles  in  a  little  pan.  1648  GAGE  Wist  Ind.  XV. 
99  A  dish  of  Frixoles  .  .  being  black  and  dry  Turkey  or 
French  beanes  boyled  with  a  little  biting  Chille.  1832  Vtg. 
Subst.  Food  222  The  small  black  beans  calledyr/ctf///*,  wb_ich 
are  in  general  demand  all  over  Mexico,  are  no  doubt  a  kind 
of  kidney-bean.  1840  R.  H  .  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xiv.  35  Living 
upon  beef,  hard  bread,  and  frijoles,  (a  peculiar  kind  of  bean, 
very  abundant  in  California).  1854  J.  L.  STEPHENS  Centr. 
Amer.  27  He  .  .  set  before  us  chocolate  and  what  he  called 
the  national  dish,  frijoles,  or  black  beans  fried. 

t  Frike,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  frique  (13*  c.),  re- 
garded by  some  scholars  as  the  earlier  form  of 
f  risque  (see  FRISK  a.)  ;  it  is  perh.  a.  Teut.  *freko- 
FHBCK  a.  In  ME.  the  adjs.  frikt  and  freck  seem 
to  have  been  somewhat  confused.] 

1.  Lusty,  strong,  vigorous. 

13..  Fest.  Church  in  Holy  Rood  221  The  egle  is  frikest 
fowle  in  flye.  c  1400  Dtstr.  Troy  2204  My  floures  bene  fallen, 
&  my  frike  age.  c  1400  Strwtfont  Bab.  104  Barons,  Admyralls, 
and  Dukes  frike.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy)  230  When 
thou  art  fryke  and  in  thy  flowres,  Thou  werest  purpure, 
perreye,  ore  palle.  c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  179/1  Fryke,  or 
craske,  or  yn  grete  helthe,  crassus.  c  1475  Partenay  2803 
The  body  welle  made,  frike  in  ioly  plite. 

2.  Joyful. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  23  Loue  is  better  l>an  pe  cole 
To  hern  (;at  of  it  is  fayn  &  frike  [rime  lijkej. 

Hence  f  Pri-ckly  adv.,  t  Fri'keness. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6\2ol*st  bifriknes  so  furse  .  .  Brynge  )« 
to  bale.  Ibid.  9880  All  ffrickly  his  fos  fled  at  the  last,  c  1440 
Promp.  Par-,'.  179/1  Frykenesse,  crassitude. 

t  Frike,  v.  06s.  rare.  [OE.  fridan  (only 
once).]  intr.  To  dance,  move  briskly. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  17  We  sungun  eow  &  ge  ne 
fricildun  [c  1175  llatton  Gosp.  fricodon].  c  1200  Trin.Coll. 
Horn.  211  Al  hit  is  idel  bat  me  at  ple3e  bihalt  .  .  bib.  and 
shonkes  and  fet  oppieS.  .armes  and  hondes  frikieS. 


FRILAL. 


t  Prilal.  Obs-  '  [? f.  FRILL  ft.  after  the  ana- 
logy  of  FALLAL.]  A  border  of  ornamental  ribbon. 

1690  EVRI.YN  Klundas  Ktnlitkris C  Filial  next  upper  Pinner 
sri,  Round  which  it  does  our  Ladies  please  To  spread  the 
Hood  call'd  Rayonneis.  1846  in  FAIHHOI.T  Gloss. 

Frill  (fril),  rf.>  [This  and  the  related  FRILL  v^ 
are  of  uncertain  origin.  The  common  view  is  that 
FRILL  v.'';  to  shiver,  gave  rise  to  a  sb.  (see  FRILL 
sb.''')  meaning  '  the  ruffling  of  a  hawk's  feathers 
when  shivering ',  and  that  the  word  as  applied  to 
an  article  of  costume  is  a  transferred  use  of  this. 
But  this  hypothesis  finds  no  support  in  the  rare 
early  instances  of  the  words ;  and  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  sb.  ever  had  the  alleged  sense.  Sense  2  of 
the  vb.  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  metathetic  form 
of  FURL  ;  bnt  this  is  app.  peculiar  to  Knolles,  and 
should  perh.  be  regarded  as  an  unconnected  word. 
The  sb.  as  used  by  butchers  (sense  3  below)  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  transferred  sense  from  the 
1  frill'  of  a  shirt ;  but  the  analogy  of  CHITTEHLING 
and  of  F. /raise  (mesentery  of  a  calf,  141!)  c. ;  ruff, 
frill,  i6th  c.)  suggests  the  possibility  that  the 
butchers'  sense  may  be  the  original  (though  not  re- 
corded until  quite  recently).  Godef.  has  one  quot. 
for  an  OF.  pple.  freoll  (v.  r.  freioleit)  = '  frilled ' 
(said  of  a  shirt) ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
171(1  c.  the  F.  equivalent  of  FCRL  v.  (cf.  FRILL 
v.1  2)  was  frcsler,  which  seems  to  belong  to  OF. 
freseler  to  frill,  adorn,  f.  fresel,  -ele,  dim.  of  /raise 
ruff;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Eng.  frill  can 
be  connected  with  these  words.] 

1.  An  ornamental  edging  made  of  a  strip  of  any 
woven  material,  of  which  one  edge  is  gathered  and 
the  other  left  loose  so  as  to  give  it  a  wavy  or  fluted 
appearance.      Toby-frill,  such  as  appears  on  the 
figure  of  Toby  in  I  he  frontispiece  of  Punch. 

(The  sense  in  the  first  quot .  is  doubtful ;  '  borrowed  frills ' 
suggests  rather  false  curls  or  the  like  than  what  is  defined 
above;  cf.  FRILL?'.'  2.) 

1591  R.  TURNBULL  Expos.  Jos.  95  b,  Their  flaunting  ruffes 
..their  borowed  frilles,  and  such  like  vanities.  1801  MASON 
Suppl.  to  Johnson,  Frill,  an  edging  of  fine  linen  on  the 
bosom  of  a  shirt.  1811  ].  NOTT  De&ier's  Gvlh  Horne-tk. 
go  note.  What  we  now  call  the  frill  or  chitterling  of  the 
shirt.  1841  LYTTON  Nt.  <y  Morn.  n.  iii,  What  have  you 
been  at?  You  have  torn  your  frill  into  tatters.  1882 
Miss  BRADDON  Ml.  Royal  II.  x.  210  Mopsy  and  Dopsy, 
their  long  limbs  sheathed  in  sea-green  velveteen,  Toby-frills 
round  their  necks. 

b.  tramf.  A  similar  article  of  cut  paper  or  net 
put  round  the  knuckle  of  a  ham,  etc.  when  brought 
to  table. 

1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  (1868)  33  His  eyes  fixed  ab- 
stractedly on  the  frill  of  a  ham  before  him. 

C.  Anything  resembling  such  an  edging;  e.g.  a 
fringe  of  feathers  round  the  neck  of  a  bird  ;  a  pro- 
cess like  this  on  an  invertebrate  animal,  a  ring  on 
a  funeus,  a  tuft  on  the  neck  of  a  dog,  etc. 

1878  BELL  Gegenbaur's  Comp.  Anal.  122  They  consist  of 
4  or  8  frills,  curved  in  a  semilunar  form.  1883  G.  STABLFS 
Our  Friend  tlie  Dog  vii.  60  Frill— The  mass  of  feather  on  a 
long-coated  dog's  chest. 

d.  fig.  (U.S.  colloq.}  An  affectation  of  dress  or 
manners,  an  air.  Usually//. 

1889  Century  Did.  s.  v.,  He  puts  on  too  many  frills. 

2.  A  kind  of  scallop-shell.     See  FREEL. 


form  of  the  shell. 

3.  Used  by  butchers  for  :   The  mesentery  of  an 
animal. 

1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Frill,  a  piece  of 
fleshy  fat  surrounding  the  entrails  of  a  pig ;  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  puckered  like  a  frill,  whence  its  name 
1884  Chesh.  Gloss. ,  frill,  the  puckered  edge  of  the  fat  which 
is  stripped  from  the  entrails  of  a  pig. 

4.  Photography.  [From  the  vb.]     The  irregular 
rising  of  a  gelatine  film  at  the  edges  of  a  plate,  so 
as  to  present  the  semblance  of  a  frill. 

5.  attrib.  and   Comb.,   as  frill-like  adj. ;    frill- 
back  (see  quot.) ;  frill-lizard,  an  Australian  lizard 
of  the  genus  Chlamydosaitrus  whose  neck  is  en- 
circled by  a  broad  membrane,  erectile  at  pleasure. 

1765  Treatise  Dam.  Pigeons  144  The  Frill-back ..  what  is 
remarkable  in  them  is  the  turn  of  their  feathers,  which  appear 
if  every  one  distinctly  had  been  raised  at  the  extremity 
with  a  small  round-pointed  instrument,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  small  cavity  in  each  of  them.  1895  Westm.  Gaz. 
17  Aug.  3/3  The  extraordinary  frill-like  appendage  which 
encircles  its  neck. 

Hence  Pri-Uless  a.  [-LESS],  having  no  frill; 
Frilly  a.  [-Y  l],  furnished  with  a  frill. 

1843  HOOD  To  Henrietta  ii,  With  . .  a  pair  of  frilly 
trousers,  like  a  little  bantam  cock.  1883  D.  WINGATE  Last 

•Mm,  Over  her  grey  hair  she  wore  a  frillies*  '  mutch '. 
1896  /  uncH  21  Mar.  133/3  Blossoms  flounced  and  frilly 

t  Prill,  t6.t  06s.     (See  quot.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Mate,  the  greatest  kind  of  sea-Crab,  round, 
long-legd,  and  verie  rough-shelled  ;  some  call  her,  a  Frill. 

nm,  sb?  rare  -  °.  [f.  FRILL  v.3 ;  but  the  word 
seems  to  be  an  etymologizing  figment :  see  note  on 
FRILL  jA']  (See  quot.) 
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1846  WORCESTER,  Frill. .the  ruffling  of  a  hawk's  feathers 

when  frilling  with  cold. 
Frill  (fril),  7*. '     [See  FRILL  rf.l] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  or  decorate  with  a  frill.  (In 
the  first  quot.  the  meaning  may  be  '  to  curl  the 
hair';  cf.  sense  2  and  FRILL  rf.'  i,  quot.  1591.) 

1574  HKUOWB  (.'.iieuftra's  Fain.  fi£.  296Thegoode  townse- 
like  craftsman,  necdes  no  daughter  in  lawe  that  can  fril  and 
paint  her  selfc  \i/ne  sepan  affrytar}.  1766  SMOLLETT  Trai: 
I.  vii.  105  When  I  see  one  of  those  fine  creatures,  sailing 
along,  in  her  taudry  robes  of  silk  and  gauze,  frilled,  and 
flounced,  and  furbelowed.  1831  SIR  F.  B.  HEAD  BubHesof 
Bmnnen  114  Next  came  a  row  of  women  in  caps,  frilled 
and  bedizened.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  /'.  Holt  (1868)  53  A  dainty 
work-basket  frilled  with  blue  satin. 

absol.     1766  GOLDSM.  /  '/V.  //'.   xi,  They  can  pink,  point, 
and  frill,  and  know  something  of  music. 
b.  To  serve  as  a  frill  for. 

1887  FENN  Mns/erpfCeremoniesn\,T\\e  great  moboflace 
that  frilled  her  night-cap. 

f2.  To  furl  up;  to  twist  back.  Obs.  rare. 

i6o3KNoi.LF.s  Hist.  7><r*f  (1621)516  His  long  mustacnoes 
on  his  vpper  lip,  like  bristles,  frild  back  to  his  neck,  .did  so 
expresse  his  martial]  disposition  .  .  that  [etc.].  Ibid.  1256 
To  depart  whither  they  would,  with  their  ensignes  frilled  vp. 
/bid.  1288  Ensignes.  .frilled  vp. 

3.  Photography,  a.  trans,  (cansatively.)  To  raise 
(a  film)  in  flutes  like  a  frill,  b.  intr.  Of  the  film  : 
To  rise  in  flutes  like  a  frill. 

1891  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  57  The  drops  of  per- 
spiration would  sometimes  splash  on  a  plate,  you  know,  and 
sort  of  frill  the  film. 

t  Frill,  v.2  Obs.  rare.  [prob.  echoic.]  intr. 
Of  the  eagle :  To  scream. 

1677  WITTIE  Gout  Raptures  Iviii.  (1681)  103  The  Goat  did 
blare,  squeak  did  the  Hare,  And  there  the  Eagle  frilled. 
1688  R.  HOLME  A  rmonry  n.  310/2  The  Eagle  Frilleth,  or 
Scriketh. 

Hence  Frill  sb.,  the  cry  of  an  eagle. 

1847  in  HALLIWELL. 

t  Frill,  ».-  Obs.-a  [ad.  OF.  friller.]  intr. 
To  shiver  with  cold. 

1671  SKINNER  Etymol.  Ling.  Angl.  Tt  ij,  The  hawk 
f  nlleth,  a  Fr.  G.  l''riller,  Horrere,  Rigere,  Trtmere.  1721 
BAILEY  s.v.,  The  Hawk  frills.  1755  iii  JOHNSON.  1847  in 
HALLIWELL.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Frilled  (frild),  ///.  a.  [f.  FRILL  jA.i  or  z/.i  + 
-ED  l  or  a.]  Having,  wearing,  or  adorned  with  a 
frill,  or  something  like  a  frill.  Of  a  photographic 
plate:  Raised  in  flutes  at  the  edges.  Frilled lhard 
=frill-lizard.  Hence  Fri-lledness. 

1815  LD.  COCKBURN  Mem.  i.  (1856)  37  The  polite  ruffled  and 
frilled  gentlemen  of  the  olden  time.  1827  in  Hone  Every- 
day Bk.  II.  100  A  delicate  frilled  hand.  1863  WOOD  Illustr. 
Nat.  Hist.  III.  87  The  Frilled  Lizard  is  a  native  of  Aus- 
tralia.  1863  Sat.  Jim.  21  Oct.  513/2  In  America  the  legs  of 
tables  have  been  seen  by  travellers  encased  in  frilled  trousers. 
1867  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER  Pigeons  ix.  82  Some  of  the  flying 
birds  seen  in  this  country  are  frilled  very  much  like  an  Owl 
or  a  Turbit.  1889  Anthonys  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  302  The 
very  beggar  or  fakir  in  the  streets,  whose  face  has  more  lines 
of  humiliation  and  dejection  than  a  frilled  negative. 

Frillery  (fri-leri).  [f.  FRILL  si.1  +  -ERT.]  An 
arrangement  or  mass  of  frills  ;  frills  collectively. 

1887  A.  STERRY  Lazy  Minstr.  (1892)  85  A  wealth  of  snowy 
frillery  and  lace.  1889  Daily  News  13  July  3/3  Many  of 
the  frills  were  silk  as  well ;  in  one  case  a  thick  ruching  of 
white  silk  having  been  substituted  for  the  more  orthodox 
sort  of  frillery. 

Frilling  (fri'lirj),  vbl.  sb.       [f.   FRILL  z-.i  + 

-ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  putting  a  frill  to  fa  garment) ; 
also  concr.  frilled  edging  ;  frills  collectively. 

1815  E.  S.  BARRETT  Heroine  II.  149  Here  was  no., 
seaming,  or  frilling,  or  flouncing.  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect. 
viu,  The  frillings  and  trimmings  on  her  bridal  dress  looking 
like  earthy  paper.  1886  J.  K.  JEROME  Idle  Thoughts  (i%ig) 
*53  [They]  mourn  with  one  another  over  the  decadence  of 
cambric  frilling.  1806  Daily  News  7  Mar.  6/3  Accordeon- 
pleated  frilling  lavished  on  hats,  toques,  and  capes. 

attrib.  1887  Daily  News  7  Nov.  2/5  The  ruching  and 
frilling  department  is  dull. 

2.  Photography.  The  rising  of  a  gelatine  film  in 
flutes  along  the  edge. 

1880  A  thenxuui  1 1  Dec.  782/1  'Frilling '  was  prevented  by 
the  same  means.  1890  ABNF.Y  Treat.  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  136 
'  Frilling '  of  the  plate  takes  place  in  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda  solution. 

t  Frillock.  Obs.  rare  - '.  ?  =  FILLOCK. 

1647  G.  W.  Grand  Pluto's  Progress  through  Gt.  Brit.  15 
Madge  my  deare  and  bonny  Frillock  Set  we  downe  beside 
this  hillock. 

Frim,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  i  freme,  4 
frym,  6-7  frimm(e,  (7  frime,  8  frem),  7-  frim. 
[OE.  freine :— prehistoric  *frami-,  cognate  with 
fram  adj.,  forward,  advanced,  bold.] 

a.  Vigorous,  flourishing ;  after  OE.  only  in  phy- 
sical sense  (or  fig.  of  this),  luxuriant  in  growth, 
plump,  full-fleshed,  b.  Abundant  in  sap,  juicy, 
full  of  moisture ;  rarely  in  unfavourable  sense. 
Also  of  sap  :  Abundant,  rich.  c.  Easily  melting, 
soluble,  fusible. 

Bemwlfiyp  Mod  J>rySo  wsj  fremu  folces  cwen.  c  1000 
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FRINGE. 

that  by  long  peace  were  most  frimme  and  lustie  [<-_r  iiile- 
gerrimis].  1601  —  Pliny  I.  348  Many  are  so  frim  and  free 
of  milke,  that  [etc.],  tad.  463  The  timber  also  is  more 
frim  and  soft.  1604  DRAVTON  CHt'le  5  The  frim  sap  . .  From 
the  full  root,  doth  swell  the  plenteous  rynde.  1613 —  Pply-olb. 
xiii,  My  frim  and  lusty  flank  Her  bravery  then  displays.  16*2 
/f'iii.  xxvii,  Her  deare  daughter  Dale,  which  her  frim  Chceke 
doth  lay  To  her  cleere  mothers  Breast.  1657  AUSTEN  1-riiit 
Trees  i.  136  Seede  plants  are  commonly  more  frim  straight 
and  handsome,  then  wood-stocks.  1669  WORLIDGE  Kyst. 
Agric.  (1681)  224  If  May  and  June  prove  wet  Months,  it 
causes  a  Frimm  and  Frothy  Grass.  1712  MORTON  North- 
amptonshire 51  The  fremmest  . .  that  is  the  richest  feeding 
land  we  have.  1736  W.  ELLIS  New  Exp.  Husb.  54  The 
shorter  and  younger  the  grass,  the  frimmer  is  the  Sap. 
1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  Oj  b,  Potter's  Ore  ..  is  so  frim 
and  fusible  that  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  is  sold.  1750  W. 
ELLIS  Mod.  Husb.  IV.  i.  151  A  frim  growing  time.  1888 
Sheffield  Gloss,  s.  v.,  This  lettuce  is  very  frim. 

Hence  Fri'mness. 

1:1714  T.  BATES  in  Atheiumm  No.  1982  (1865)  535/3  The 
fnmness  of  the  grass.  1736  W.  ELLIS  Krut  Rxp.  Husb.  64 
We.  .sow  a  Mixture  of  Clover,  .to  allay  its  Primness. 

II  Frimaire  (frftnfr).  [Fr.,  f.  fn'm-as  hoar- 
frost.] The  third  month  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary calendar  (from  Nov.  21  to  Dec.  20). 

1838  NICOLAS  Chron.  Hist.  171  Frimaire  (Sleety  Month) 

Prim  fram,  var.  of  FLIM-FLAM. 

1693  Sc.  Presbyt.  Eloq.  (1738)  131  Criticks  with  their  frim 
frains^and  whytie  waities. 

Fringe  (frindj),  sb.  Forms  :  4-7  frenge,  (5 
frenyfe,  6  Sc.  frenje,  6-7  fryi(y)ng,  frienge ', 
(7  frindge),  6- fringe.  [ME. frenge, a.  OF. frenge 
(1316  in  Douet  d'Arcq  Comf/es  de  I'Arg.  des  Rois 
de  France  66),  also  (Walloon)  fringe  (mod.Fr. 
J 'range)  =Pr.  fremja,  fermja  :-popular  L.  *frim- 
bia,  metathetic  alteration  of  class.  Lat.  fimbria 
border,  fringe.  The  change  of  ME.  (e)  to  mod. 
Eng.  (i)  before  (nd^)  is  normal :  cf.  hinge,  singe.} 

1.  An  ornamental  bordering,  consisting  of  a  narrow 
band  to  which  are  attached  threads  of  silk,  cotton, 
etc.,  either  loose  or  formed  into  tassels,  twists,  etc. 
(Occas.  spec,  that  worn  by  the  Hebrews  in  accord- 
ance with  the  command  in  Num.  xv.  38.) 

13. .  Gaw.  f,  Gr.  Knt.  598  A  sadel,  pat  gle'med  ful  gayly 
with  mony  golde  frenges.  1407  Nottingham  Kec.  II.  52 
Pro  uno  riben  frenge  de  cirico,  xvij  d.  c  1540  Pilgr.  T.  175 
in  Thynne's  Animaihi.  (1865)  App.  i,  With  a  blak  fryng 


they  had . .  God's  Law  in  their  Fringes,  but  the  Devil  in 
their  Hearts.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Virtue' s  Anecd.  Paint. 
(1786)  IV.  70  Another  Dutch  painter  ..  faithfully  imitating 
the  details  of  lace,  embroidery,  fringes,  and  even'the  threads 
of  stockings.  1861  Miss  YONGE  Stoktsley  Secret  ii.  (1862)42 
Drab  alpaca  frocks,  .not  a  coloured  bow  nor  handkerchief, 
not  a  flounce  nor  fringe,  to  relieve  them. 

b.  collect.  A  manufactured  article  of  this  kind 
which  may  be  cut  into  lengths. 

1327  Wardr.  Ace.  Ediv.  Ill  33/2,  14  uln.  frenge,  serico 
nigro,  per  uln  ',  ^d.  1461-83  Wardr.  Ace.  Edu>.  IV 
(Nicolas)  117  For  frenge  of  gold  of  Venys  at  vjs.  the  ounce. 
1466  Pastmt  Lett.  No.  549  II.  270  For  greylynen  cloth  and 
sylk  frenge  for  the  hers.  1589  Nottingham  Kec.  IV.  22f 
For  fustyan  and  fringe,  .tryminge  vpp  of  the  townes  pikes 


An  earl  may  also  have  a  cloth  of  State  without  pendants, 
but  only  Fringe.  1814  JANE  AUSTEN  Mans/.  Park  II.  i.  184 
She  had  . .  made  many  yards  of  fringe.  1815  JANE  TAYLOR 
Display  xiii.  167  Pray  do  you  sell  silk  fringe  ? 

2.  Anything  resembling  this ;  a  border  or  edging, 
esp.  one  that  is  broken  or  serrated. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  E.remp.  Pref.  Sir  Little  distances 
neere  the  centre  make  larger  figures,  then  when  they  part 
neere  the  fringes  of  the  circle.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch., 
Hen.  i',  cxc,  A  Curled  Cloud,  whose  Top  With  golden 
frindge,  Spreads  Glorie.  01687  COTTON  Song,  Poems 
(1689)  354  Light  . .  Beautifies  The  rayie  fringe  of  her  fair 
Eyes.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  85  p  i  A  friend  of  mine 
.  .has  converted  an  Essay  of  a  Man  of  Quality  into  a  kind 


Car.  xvi,  The  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below  1852 
CONVBEARE  &  H.  St.  Paul (1862)  I.  i.  8  Asia  Minor.. was 
bordered  by  a  fringe  of  Greek  colonies.  i8g6  LD.  COCKBURN 
Men;,  i.  (1874)  46  [He]  detected  the  dying  man  peeping 
cautiously  through  the  fringes  of  his  eyelids.  1857  LIVING- 
STONE  Trav.  v.  96  A  rim  or  fringe  of  ancient  rocks.  1864  C. 
CLARKE  Box  for  Season  1 .  95  His  whiskers  met  in  what  is 
commonly  known  as  a  Newgate  fringe.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  f. 


ending  in  a  bergschrund.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer 
(1891)  221  A  grand-looking  sheet  of  fresh  water,  .a  thin  fringe 
of  timber  surrounding  its  margin. 

b.  fig.  occas.  in  sense  of  an  appendage  or  sequel ; 
also  (s/ang  or  colloq.),  irrelevant  matter. 

1642  [see  FACING  4  b].  1651-3  JER.  TAVLOR  Serm.  for 
Year(ifyV)  357  In . .  the  confines  of  Grace  and  the  fringes  of 
Kepentance.  a  1734  NORTH  I.!TCS  \.  322  There  followed 
the  horrid  conspiracy,  called  the  Rye  plot,  and,  as  fringes 
to  these,  other  minor  plots.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John 


as  sugur.     1589  Mar  Marline  3  Abbots  were  fat  and  friers 
frimme.   1600  HOLLAND  Livy\\.  vii.  (1609)  221  Those  nations    | 


fringe  of  light.  1886  Police  Report,  As to'what  had  "taken 
place  in  the  park,  he  (the  magistrate)  considered  it  simple 
fringe,  and  he  would  not  go  into  that. 


FRINGE. 

C.  A  portion  of  the  front  hair  brushed  forwnrtl 
and  cut  short.     Cf.  BAN«. 

1883  MBS.  OLIPHANT  A  Lootr  %  Us  Lou  (ed.  ?)  III.  iv. 
84  Jean  was  not  too  old  to  indulge  in.  .fringes  and  curK  MM 
her  forehead.  1884  HKSANT  Chil.ir.  Citwn  49  The  '  fnngj ' 
was  never  intended  to  darken  and  dllfigun  the  face.  1887 
Daily  Nevis  2  May  7/2  Wanted,  at  once,  a  young  person  . . 
who  understands  house  and  parlour  work.  .No  fringe. 

d.  In  plants. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  217  The  said  root  is  full  of  strings 
or  fringes.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  led.  2)  III.  330 
Splaclmum  . .  fringe  with  8  teeth.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr. 
t'rafl.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  363  Calyx  magnified,  showing  the 
fringes.  1856  CAPKRN  J'anns  (ed.  2)  136  Why  its  [the 
daisy's)  fringe . .  Is  thrown  o'er  mosses  mellow.  1862  DARWIN 
Ftrttl.  Orchids  v.  207  If  these  fringes  are  placentae,  they 
are  more  largely  developed  than  in  other  Orchids.  1879 
LUBBOCK  Sci.  Lect.  i.  17  Small  flies  . .  when  they  have  once 
entered  the  tube,  are  imprisoned  !>y  the  fringe  of  hairs. 

e.  In  animals. 

1665  HOOKE  Mictvgr.  174  The  whole  edge  of  the  wing  is 
cover'd  with  a  small  fringe,  consisting  of  short  and  more 
slender  brisles.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Loud.  Disf.  M.  (1818) 
279  A  black  substance  on  the  fringe  or  fin  [of  oystersj. 
1828  STARK  F.lem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  327  Elytra  and  wings 
..without  fringes.  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd. 
(ed.  4)  107  A  delicate  contractile  arborescent  fringe.  1848 
CARPENTER  Anim.  Phys.  248  In  Fishes  the  gills  are  com- 
posed of  fringes. 

f.  Anal.    -  KIMBRIA. 

1857  BULLOCK  Cancanx  Midwif.  65  One  of  these  fringes 
.  .attaches  itself  to  the  extremity  of  the  ovary. 

g.  Optics.  One  of  the  coloured  spectra  produced 
by  diffraction:  see  DIFFRACTION  I. 

1704  NEWTON  Optics  in.  i.  (1721)  293  These  Shadows  have 
three  parallel  Fringes,  Bands  or  Ranks  of  colour'd  Light 
adjacent  to  them.  1831  BREWSTRR  Optics  iv.  32  A  bright 
light ..  separated  from  the  faint  light  by  a  coloured  fringe. 
1837  GORING  &  PRITCHARD  Microgr.  76  When  I  obtained  the 
light  of  the  prism.,  obliquely,  the  coloured  fringes  instantly 
appeared. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fringe-maker;  fringe- 
making  vbl.  sb. ;  fringe-backed,  -famed,  -hung, 
-lipped  adjs.  Also  fringe-flower  =  fringe-tree  ; 
fringe-gloves,  fringed  gloves,  gloves  ornamented 
with  a  fringe  ;  fringe-loom  (see  quot.)  ;  fringe- 
moss,  a  name  for  various  species  of  moss  (see 
quot.) ;  fringe-myrtle  (see  quot.)  ;  fringe-pod, 
a  name  given  in  California  to  Thysanocarpus 
laciniatus ;  fringe-tree,  Chionanthus  virginica. 

1871  NICHOLSON  PalxoHt.  321  A  division  of  Ganoids  called 
.  .Crossopterygidae,  or*fringe-finned.  tSSjJoHN  SMITH  Diet. 
Pop.  Names  PI.  *  Fringe. Flower  (Chionanthus  virginica)  a 
shrub,  .of  the  Olive  family.  1589  Acc.-bk.  Ir*.  \Vray  in  Anti- 
quary XXXII.  55  A  dosse1  ^fringe  gloves.  1670  WOOD  Life 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II.  208  A  rich  pair  of  fring-gloves.  1827  HOOD 
Hero  tr  Leander  Ixxvi,  Picture  one . .  Who  slowly  parts  the 
Tringe-hung  canopies.  1836  YARRELL  Brit.  Fiskes  (1859) 
I.  19  The  *Fringe-lipped  Lampern.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  *  Fringe-loom,  one  in  which  the  weft-thread  is  carried 
and  detained  beyond  the  limit  of  the  warp,  which  has  thus 
a  series  of  loops  beyond  the  selvage.  1679  BEDLOE  Popish 
Plot  ii  French-*fnng-maker.  1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  478 
F2  Fringe-makers,  lace-men.  1713  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5086/4 
The  Employment  ..  of  *FringmaTcing.  1818  WITHERING 
Brit.  Plants  (ed.  6)  III.  1058  Toothed  Hoary  "Fringe-Moss, 
Bryitm  kypnoides.  1868  TRIPP  Brit.  Mosses  11$  Ptychonii- 
trtum  polyphyllum,  Many-leaved  Fringe  Moss.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.,  *  Fringe-Myrtles,  a  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  Chamaslanciaceae.  1775  A.  BURNABY  Trtiv.  7  The  woods 
are  beautified  with  "fringe-trees,  flowering  poplars,  etc.* 
1863  S.  L.  J.  Life  in  South  I.  vi.  85  The  fringe-tree. 

Hence  Pri-ng-eless  ir.,  having  no  fringe;  Fri-nfje- 
let,  a  small  fringe. 

1837  COOPER  Recollect.  Europe  II.  78  The  present  cropped 
and  fringeless,  bewhiskered  and  laceless  generation  of 
France.  1868  TRIPP  Brit.  Mosses  71  Anodus  Donianus  . . 
Fringeless  Bristle  Moss.  1887  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XXXI. 
7^7  Each  fringelet  is  a  tube  made  of  firm  elastic  membrane. 

fringe  (frindj),  v.     [f.  FRINGE  rf.] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish,  adorn,  or  encircle  with  a 
fringe  or  something  resembling  a  fringe.  Chiefly 
in  pa.  pple. 

1480  Wardr.  Ace.  F.dm.  7^(1830)  143  An  other  sperver. . 
frenged  with  frenge  of  silk.  i«5  EDEN  Decades  315  They 
so  rychely  frynge  and  byset  the  same  with  perles.  1665 
HOOKE  Microgr.  174  Nor  is  this  edge  onely  thus  fring'd. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  37  Curtains  fringed  with 
Battlements  from  one  to  the  other.  1717  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Lady  Rich  i  Apr.,  They  are  covered . . 
with . .  cloth . .  very  often  richly  embroidered  and  fringed.  1811 
CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  164  Day's  first  rays. .  Fring'd  the  blue 
clouds  with  gold.  1846  J.BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  II.  9  The  wheat  fly  itself  is  very  small . .  with  rounded 


wings,  fringed  with  short  hairs.  1850  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet 
/,.  VIL  (1883)  125  A  pair  of  gloves,  which  she  had  fringed 
and  embroidered  to  his  order.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Kalf 
">*."''•  II.  165  A  long  tract  of  moorland,  fringed  with 
villages.  1888  F.  HUME  Mad.  Midas  t  Pro!.,  Fringing  the 
wet  sands  with  many  coloured  wreaths  of  sea-weed  and 
delicate  shells. 

fig.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  250  When  he  hath 
set  downe  some  wicked  Doctrine,  presently  to  lace  and 
fringe  it  with  Precepts  of  Fasting,  Prayer,  or  Good  manners. 
c  1445  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  u.  20  The  transaction  . .  was 
tnngd  with  such  cautelous  restraints  that  he  was  sure  to 

HL2"  S?"*'-JS!i.cf  *"  staff  sti11  to  h-mself.  i8>8 
Sporting  Mag.  XXII.  233  The  old  Gentleman's  memory 
i-;  fringed  with  exemplary  characteristics. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  fringe  to ;  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fringe  upon. 

1794  W.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Cvmberld.  I.  188  The  wood 
that  fringes  the  border  of  the  rivers.  1813  H.  &  I.  SMITH 
Rej.  AMr.  65  Why,  beautiful  nymph,  do  you  close  The 
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airtnin  that  fringes  your  eye?  1859  W.  S.  COI.FMAN  Woad- 
/a//rf.«  11866)  84  'i'he  Alder  loves  also  to  fringe  the  margins 
of  our  lakes  and  pools.  1865  Tvi  on  Early  Hist.  Man.  XH. 
342  Cljse  upon  the  Esquimaux  who  fringe  the  northern 
coast.  1873  TRISTRAM  Monb  viii.  153  Camels  in  scattered 
order,  .fringed  the  horizon.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Baiy's 
Phancr.  338  A  narrow  band,  fringing  the  lateral  edge  of 
the  bundle. 

3.  To  fritter  or  trifle  muay.  rare. 

1863  G.  EI.IOT  in  Cross  Life  (1885)  II.  367  Such  fringing 
away  of  precious  life,  in  thinking  of  carpets  and  tables,  is  an 
affliction  to  me. 

Fringed  (frindsd),  ///.  a.  [f.  FRINGE  sl>.  or v. 
+  -ED.]  Furnished  with  a  fringe ;  adorned  with 
or  as  with  a  fringe. 

1495  Wills  Doct.  Coin.  (Camden)  4  Twpo  curteyns  of  whit 

arcenet  fringed.      155*  Church  Goods  in  Dillon  Calais  <fr 


Comm.  App.  vn.  (1890-  22,  4S.  for  a  black  fringed  licit.  1667 
MILTON/*./-,  iv.  262  The  fringed  Bank  with  Myrtle  crownd. 
1*775  ffobif  Noble  in  Child  Ballads  clxxxix.  2/1  He  has 
pulld  out  his  fringed  grey.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants 
(1796)  II.  380  Flowers  3  or  4  together,  included  in  a  mem- 
branaceous  fringed  sheath.  ite8  STARK  Elan.  Nat.  Hist. 
II.  369  The  margin  of  their  wings  is  fringed.  1882  Garden 
24june  437/2  The  old  and  pretty  Fringed  Pink. 

Fringent  (ftrndgent),  a.  rare-  .  [?  formed  to 
correspond  with  friction,  on  the  supposed  analogy 
of  fraction,  frangent^\  Exercising  friction. 

1847  EMERSON  /*<vwf  (1857)  104  A  shower  of  meteors.. Ht 
by  fringent  air,  Hlaze  near  and  far. 

Fringilla'ceous,  a.  [f.  V^fringilla  finch  + 
-ACEOUHJ.  Pertaining  to  the  finches  (Webster  1864). 
Fringi'lllde  [anglicized  sing,  form  of  mod.L. 
fringilliifo])  a  bird  of  the  finch  family.  Prin- 
g-i  lliform  a.  [-(I)PORM],  finch-like  (Cert/.  Diet.}. 
Fringilline  a.  [-IKE],  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
finches. 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exf>.  xlii.  (1856)  390  That  familiar 
little  fringillide,  the  snowbird.  1874  COUF.S  Birds  N,  W. 
163  The  Lark  Hunting  is  one  of  the  most  singularly  special- 
ized of  all  our  fringilline  forms.  1893  W.  H.  HUDSON  Idle 
Days  in  Patagonia  I.  15  The  finest  voiced  of  all  the  fringil- 
lme birds. 

Fringing  (fri-nd.^in),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FRINGE  v.  + 
-TNG  '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FRINGE  ;  in  quots. 
concr.  —  FRINGE  i  a.  Also  fransf. 

1598  FLORID,  Smanserie  . .  any  trimming,  lacing,  fringing, 
or  such  ornament.  1843  CARLVLE  Past  fy  Pr.  11.  i,  With 
much  plumage  and  fringing.  1864  —  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  576 
Some  frirtging  of  llgV  horse.  1891  E.  RF.EVKS  Homcivard 
Bound  306  Simulated  pearls  of  transparent  radiance,  .adorn 
it  round  about  with  a  fringing  of  copper. 

Fri'nging,  ///•  a.  [f.  FRINGE  v.  +  -ING  -.] 
That  fringes.  Fringing  reef:  see  quot.  1878. 

1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  xx.  '1873)  465  The  three  great 
classes  of  coral-reefs,  Atolls,  Barrier,  and  Fringing- reefs. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  xv,  253  Rocky  ridges  which  fringe 
a  shore  in  the  manner  just  described,  are  known  as  fringing- 
reefs.  1888  BRYCE  Avier.  Commw.  I.  xxiii.  339  The  American 
Constitution,  .with  the  mass  of  fringing  decisions  which  ex- 
plain it.  1895  Daily  News  26  Aug.  3/2  Its  blue  sea,  and 
fringing  islands. 

Fringy  (fri-ndsi),  a.     [f.  FRINGE  sb.  +  -Y  *.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  fringe. 

c  1750  SHF.NSTONE  Elegies  xxi.  10  My  devious  path  I  bend, 
Through  fringy  woodland,  or  smooth-shaven  lawn.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  327  The  fringy  termination  of 
the  Fallopian  Tubes.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exf.  xxxv. 
(1856)  321  A  fimbriated  or  fringy  series  of  purple  cirri.  1880 
'  MARK  TWAIN'  Tramp  Abroad  I.  75  The  gracefullest  little 
fringy  films  of  lace. 

2.  Furnished  or  adorned  with  a  fringe  or  fringes  ; 
covered  with  fringes. 

1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Crotchet  Castle  xiv.  (1887)  149  All  that 
surrounded  their  [eyes']  fringy  portals  was  radiant  as  '  the 
forehead  of  the  morning  sky'.  1852  Meandering*  of  Mem. 
I.  206  Fluttering  as  the  mantle's  fringy  rim.  i86sCARi.YLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  xvn.  v.  VII.  48  Green,  shaggy  or  fringy  moun- 
tains looking  down  on  it  to  rearward.  1886  RUSKIN  Prsete rita 
I.  vi.  203  Any  sort  of  people  in  conical  hats  and  fringvcaps. 

Comb.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod,  Paint.  V.  ix.  in.  §  21  The  dog 
..is  one  of  the  little  curly,  short -nosed,  fringy-pawed  things. 

Fringy,  var.  of  FEKIKGHEE. 

tFrini'ght.  Obs.  rare.  [  =  ON./nVf-W#;  cf. 
QTL,frfae-mten  Thursday  evening.]  a.  The  night 
before  (Good)  Friday,  b.  The  night  of  (Good) 

Friday. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  122  Efter  alle  be  schendfule  pinen  bet  he 
bolede  oSe  longe  uriniht,  me  ledde  him  amorwen  uorte 
hongen  o  waritreo.  c  1440  Jacob's  Weft  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  177 
On  good  fry3-ny5t.  .be  chanoun  lay  be  be  iewys  dowter.  On 
be  satyrday  [etc.J. 

II  Fripier  (fri'pidirfrzpif).  Also  9  frippier.  [Fr. 
fripier :  see  FRIPPER.]  A  dealer  in  old  clothes. 
t  1826  Blackw.  Mag.  XX.  242  Men  . .  turn  their  principles 
inside  out,  as  a  frippier  does  a  garment.  1847  JAMES  J. 
Marston  Hall  xxi.  The  house  of  the  well-known  fripier 
Martin,  where  every  sort  of  dress,  .was  to  be  procured. 

t  Fri*pler.  Obs.  [transformation  of  Fr.  fri- 
pier*,  see  next.]  =  FRIPPER. 

1589  NASHE  Ef>.  to  Greene's  Menaphon  (Arb.)  8  Those 
and  these  are  . .  bought  at  the  deerest  though  they  smell  of 
the  friplers  lauander  halfe  a  yeere  after.  1596  —  Saffron 
IValden  72  When  hee  first  began  to  be  a  fripier  or  broker 
in  that  trade. 

II  Fri'pon.  Obs.     [Fr.]     A  rogue. 
1691  Satyr  agst.  French  19  (Stanf.)  Attended  by  a  young 
petit  Gar$on,  Who  from  his  Cradle  was  an  arch  Fripon. 
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1724  RAMSAY  Evergreen  '1824)  II.  70  (Dunbar's  Flyting) 
And  help  to  hang  Fripons  for  half  a  Frank  {original  and 
help  to  hang  the  pece  for  half  a  frank]. 

II  Fripo'n(n;erie.    rare.    Also  frlpp*.    [Kr. 

friponncric,  i.fripon  (see  prec.'.J      Roguery. 

1708  tr.  Pctronins  Arbiter  Key  i  Associates  in  all  sorts  of 
Friponeries  and  Debocheries,  1747  WALPOLE  Let.  H.  Mann 
26  June,  Lett.  1857  II.  90  The  shortest  way  to  prevent  any 

fripponnerie.     1818  R.  PETFRS  in   J.  Jay's  Corr.  fy  Puhl. 

'Takers  (1893)  IV.  424  Most  of  the  articles  went  through  my 

hands,  .and  a  more  complete  piece  of  fripponerie  never  was 

seen. 

f  Fri'pper.  Oh.  [ad.  Fr.  fripicr,  f.fripfr  to 
tear  to  rags,  f  QV.frept,ferpetftlpe  rag.]  s=next. 
1598  FI.ORIO,  Barattirrc.  .a  trucker,  a  marter.  .a  fripper. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xvii.  g  14.  66  Like  a  Frippers 
or  Brokers  Shoppe  ;  that  hath  ends  of  euerie  thing,  but 
nothing  of  worth.  1657  HOWKLL  Londinop.  81  Frippers  or 
Upholders,  that  sold  Apparel.  1697  Vicnw  Penal  Laws  31 
Goods  wrongfully  gotten,  and  sold  to  Brokers,  Frippers  or 
Pawn -takers. 

Fripperer  (frrparai).  [extended  form  of  prec.: 
see  -ER  *  3.]  A  dealer  in  cast-off  clothing. 

1584  WHETSTONE  Mirr.  Mag.  33  b,  They  upon  their  owne or 
maisters  apparell .  finde  Brokers  or  fripperers.  1641  Tenm-s 
de  la  Ley  i?ib,  Friperer  is  one  that  uses  to  dresse  old 
clothes  to  sell  againe.  1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  A'rr-  III. 
619  To  see  his  fripperer  . .  reminds  him  of  his  meanness. 
1860  All  Year  Round  No.  76. 614  Birchover-lane,  where  the 
fripperers,  or  sellers  of  old  clothes,  dwell. 

Frippery  (frrperi).  Forms  :  6  freprie,  frip- 
perie,  (7  thripperie),  7  fripery,  7-  frippery, 
[a.  or  ad.  OF.  freperie,  ferperic,  felperie  (Fr.  _/)•/- 
perie),  {.frepe^ferpe^felpc  rag.] 
In  all  senses,  more  or  less  collective. 
•(•  1.  Old  clothes  ;  cast-off  garments.  Obs. 
1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlviii.  74  Tho*  it  be  awld, 
and  twenty  tymis  sawld,  >it  will  the  freprie  mak  50 w  fane 
With  vlis  to  renew  it  and  mak  it  weill  hewit.  1606 
HOLLAND  Sueten.  041  Which  extendeth  also  to  slave?  and 
old  wares  or  thripperie.  1638  FORD  Fancies  i.  iii,  Some 
frippery  to  hide  nakedness.  1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World 
in.  v,  I'll  reduce  him  to  frippery  and  rags.  1790  BUKKR 
Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  409  An  old  huge  full-bottomed  perriwig 
out  of  the  wardrobe  of  the  antiquated  frippery  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  1814  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  199  The  old 
garments  and  frippery  that  fluttered  from  every  window. 
fig'  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  To  Rdr.  (1654)  3  And 
makes  a  great  shew  of  the  frippery  and  brokage  of  other 
Authors.  174*  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  (1834!  I.  xxv. 
ii2  Old  Sarah's  Memoirs.. are  nothing  but  remnants  of  old 
women's  frippery. 

2.  Finery  in  dress,  esp.  tawdry  finery  ;  an  example 
of  this,  an  article  of  fashionable  attire.  Also, 
transf.  tawdry  ornamentation  in  general. 

1637  SIR  E.  BURKE  in  Dk.  of  Rutland's  MSS.  (1888)  I. 
498  Such  a  cuning  peti  larceny  of  fripery  as  amazes  us  all. 
1681  CROWNE  Hett.  VI,  i.  10  A  little  Pinke  Laden  with  toyes 
and  fripperies  from  France.  I'jj'^GQi.DSVi.  She  Stools  to  Con- 
quer i,  She  is  as  fond  of  gauze  and  French  frippery  as  the  best 
of  them.  1833  HT.  MARTiNEAU^/rt«rA.  Strike  \.  16,  I  will.. 
send  my  wife  with  a  cloak,  .to  hide  the  child's  frippery.  1856 
MissMuLOCK  ?.  Halifax  x,  With  no  fripperies  or  fandangos 
of  any  sort.  1864  KNIGHT  Passages  Wrkg.  Life  I.  v.  220 
We  obtained  one  of  this  class  of  Churches,  .at  a  preposterous 
cost  for  Bath  stone  and  corresponding  frippery. 

b.  Applied  to  a  showily -dressed  person. 

1877  BLACK  Green  Past.  iv.  (1878)  34  The  painted  fripperies 
you  meet  at  every  woman's  house  in  London. 

c.  Articles  of  small  value  ;  trifles. 

1803  JANE  PORTER  Thaddens  xxiv.  (1831)  203  Boxes, 
baskets,  and  other  frippery.  X83i  TRELAWNY  Adv.  Younger 
Son  II.  241  Modern  frippery  ofcombs,  razors,  brushes  [etc.], 

d.  fig.  Empty  display,  esp.  in  speech  or  literary 
composition;  showy  talk;  ostentation. 

1717  SWIFT  To  Yng.  Lady  Wks.  1755  II.  H.  47  You  will 
gather  more  advantage  by  listening  to  them,  than  from  all 
the  nonsense  and  frippery  of  your  own  sex.  1764  GRAY 
Lett.  Wks.  1884  III.  187,  I  can  stay  with  great  patience  for 
anything  that  comes  from  Voltaire.  They  tell  me  it  is 
frippery,  and  blasphemy,  and  wit.  1871  FREEMAN  Hist. 
F.SS.  Ser.  i.  v.  114  Throwing  aside  alf  the  fopperies  and 
fripperies  of  chivalry.  1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Makers  Flnr. 
ix.  237  A  noble  young  gentleman  amid  all  his  frippery  of 
courtier  and  virtuoso. 

f  3.  A  place  where  cast-off  clothes  are  sold.  Obs. 

1598  FLORIO,  Recateria^  a  fripperie  or  brokers  shop.    1610 
SHAKS.   Temp.  iv.  i.  225  Oh,  ho,  Monster;  wee  know  what 
belongs  to  a  frippery,    a  1635   CORBET  Poems  (1807)  98  For 
learning,  th'  Universitie  ;  And  for  old  clothes,  the  Frippery. 
[1830  JAMES  Darnleyxxix.  128/2,  I  will  get  the  three  dresses 
this  very  night,  from  a  frippery  in  Poole  Street.] 

fig.  1616  B.  JONSON  Kpigr.  i.  Ivi,  Whose  Workes  are  eene 
the  frippery  of  wit.  1649  OWEN  Sertn.  Wks.  1851  VIII.  236 
Ireland  was  termed  by  some  in  civil  things  a  frippery  of 
bankrupts.  m68o  BUTLER  Rent.  (i7M)  I-  364  A  Frippery 
of  common  Places  of  Pulpit  Railing,  ill  put  together. 

1 4.  A  stand  or  horse  for  dresses,  etc.  ;  a  ward- 
robe. Obs. 

a  1616  [see  FLIPPERY  :  Dyce  prints ,frrppery\.  i6yt  MAS- 
SINGER  (.'ity  Madam  i.  i,  He  shews  like  a  walking  frippery. 
c  1645  SIR  R.  VERNEV  Inv.  Claydmi  in  Lady  Verney  Mem. 
I'erney  Fam.  I.  6  The  little  and  greate  Fripperies,  etc. 

1 5.  Trade  or  traffic  in  cast-off  clothes.  Obs. 

1599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  131  The  Iewes..have 
generally  not  any  other  trades  than  frippery  and  usury.   1606 
CHAPMAN  Moiis.  D'Olive  in.  i,  D'OL   Now  your  profession, 
I  pray?    Frip.   Fripperie,  my  Lord,  or  as  some  tearme  it, 
Petty  Brokery. 

6.  Tawdry  style ;  frivolity,  rare. 

i8oa  MAD/D'ARBLAY  Diary  5  May,  His  manly  air  carried 
off  the  frippery  of  his  trappings.  iSssCiiAMiFR  My  Travels 
I.  xviii.  310  The  frippery  of  fashion  might  not  have  caused 
a  Roman  to  strut  about  with  an  eye-glass. 
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7.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1:1645  How  KM.  Lett.  vi.  24  Yet  by  that  base  and  servile 
w.iy  uf  Frippery  trade,  they  grow  rich.  1744  Ess.  Acting 
18  Macbeth'-;  .Night  Gown.. ought  to  be  a  Red  Damask, 
and  not  the  frippery -flowered  one  of  a  Foppington. 

Hence  Fri'pperied  ever,  pa.pple.,  showily  tricked 
out. 

1858  Miss  Mi -LOCK  Thoughts  Women  323  Flimsy,  li^ht- 
roloured  dre^sr-.,  fripperied  over  with  trimmings. 

Prippery  (fri'peri  ,  a.  [developed  from  the 
attrib.  use  of  the  sb.]  Trifling;  frivolous;  con- 
temptible; trumpery. 

//  1625  FLETCHER  (Chance*  n.  ii,  A  frippery  cause.  1739 
GRAY  Lftt.  Wks.  1884  II.  49  That  city  . .  made  so  frippery 
an  appearance,  th;it  instead  of  spending  some  days  there. . 
we  only  dined,  and  went  on  to  ParmjL  1768  FOOTE  Devil 
iui  -2  Sticks  i,  In  spite  of  the  frippery  French  Salick  laws, 
a  woman  is  a  free  agent.  1795  Jsniima  \.  161  His  dress,  .is 
so  frippery.  1844  Blacks.  Mag.  LV.  200  Neither  will  they 
he  persuaded  by  the  frippery  tomes  which  load  the  counters. 
1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  v.  55  Numbers  of  frippery  and 
vulgar  ornaments  on  the  table.  18..  M.  PATTTSON  Mem, 
ii,  (1885)  8q  Betake  themselves  .  .to  the  frippery  work  of 
attending  boards, 

t  Prippish,  a.  Obs.  tare-1,  [f.  FRIPP-ERY  + 
-ISH.]  Tawdry,  gaudy. 

1787  Generous  Attachment  I.  156  Let  them  erect  their 
pompous  edifices  with  all  the  frippish  grandeur  of  modern 
architecture. 

f  Frrpple,  var.  of  FRIBBLE  sb. 

1610  HEALEV  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  355  Do  but  leave  your 
fripples  and  sticke  to  the  fathers. 

Frisado :  see  FRTZADO. 

tPrisca-do.  06s.-1  [f.  FBISCO  +  -ADO.]  = 
FRISCO. 

1634  W.  WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosp.  n.  xv,  Fearefull  to 
approach  neere  the  friscadoes  of  her  Iron  heeles. 

tFriscaj'Oly,  a.  06s.  [tf./risea,  FRISCO  + 
JOLLY.]  Used  as  a  refrain  for  jovial  songs ;  also 
attrib. 

1519  Interl.  4  Elfm.  (1848)  17  Synge  fryska  joly,  with 
hey  troly  loly.  a  1529  SK ELTON  Replyc.  Wks.  1843  I.  209 
Stoicall  studiantes,  and  friscaioly  yonkerkyns.  1538  BALE 
Thre  Lmufs  1794  Now  shall  I  be  able  to  . .  make Trowlyke 
there,  with  hey  how  fryska  Jolye.  [1580  :  see  FRISK  a.] 

I  Fri'SCal.     Obs.      Also   6-7   friscol,  -oil,   7 
friskal,  -kle.     [f.  FRISK  sb.  or  FRISCO  ;  perh.  on 
the  analogy  of  caracole.']    =  FRISCO. 

c  1570  Marr.  Wit  <$•  Science  iv.  ii.  D  y,  These  friscoles 
shal  not  serue  your  tourne  for  al  your  vauntes  so  braue. 
1611  Coryafs  Crudities  Panegyr.  Verses,  His  treadings 
were  but  friscals  of  a  poppet.  1612  SHELTON  Quixote  i.  iv. 
iii.  315  And  saying  so,  he  gaue  two  or  three  friskles  in  the 
ayre  with  very  great  signes  of  contentment.  1622  MABBE 
tr.  Altaian's  Guzman  <tAlf.  ii.  175  Their  beds  . .  wherein 
they  were  like  to.  .fetch,  .friscalls  in  the  ayre. 

trans/.  1613  WITHER  Epithal.  ,Juvenilia(i633)36oComets 
and  Meteors,  .shew  their  fiery  Friscoils  in  the  ayre. 

Friscay,  obs.  form  of  FRISKY. 

tFri'SCO.  Obs.  Also  6  firysca,  frischo,  7 
friaka,  friskoe  ;  //.  -os,  -oes,  -as.  [?  Pseudo-It. 
form  of  FRISK  sb.] 

1.  A  brisk  movement  in  dancing ;  a  caper. 

1519  Interl.  4  Elem.  (1848)  45  That  shall  both  daunce  and 
spryng.  .With  fryscas  and  with  gambawdes  round.  1566  J. 
PARTRIDGE  Plasidas  B  uj,  With  fetching  frischoes  here  and 
there.  1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Man  \.  1 1603)  38  Hee  fetched  at 
the  last  such  a  frisco,  that  he  fell  downe  and  brake  his  neck. 
1608  ARMIN  Nest.  Nfnn.  <i88o)  56  Shee  longed  to  heare  his 
friscoes  morallized,  and  his  gambals  set  downe.  1634  FORD 
P.  Warbeck  in.  ii,  Observe  the  friska,  be  enchanted  With  the 
rare  discord  of  bells,  pipes,  and  tabours.  1675  TEONGE  Diary 
(1825)  50  Having  taken  their  frisco,  returnd  as  they  cam. 

2.  Applied  to  a  person  as  a  term  of  endearment. 
(Cf.  FBISKIN  2.) 

(i  1652  BROME  New  Acad.  i.  Wks.  1873  II.  3  Where's  my 
Boykin?  my  Friskoe?  my  Delight? 

Frisco(i)l,  var.  of  FBISCAL. 

Prise  (fnz),  sb.  [short  for  CHEVAL  DE  FRISE.] 
=  CHEVAL  DE  FBISE  i.  Also  transf. 

1809  CAMPBELL  Gertr.  Wyom,  in.  xxv,  Each  bold  and 
promontory  mound  With  ..  armour  crown'd,  And  arrowy 
frize.  1856  LEVER  Martins  of  Cro'  M.  145  A  low  wall, 
coped  with  a  formidable  'frize  of  broken  bottles. 

IE  Prise  (.friz^),  a.  [Fr.  frist  in  similar  sense, 
pa.  pple.  of  f  riser :  see  FBIKZE,  FRIZZ  vbs."\  (See 
quot.  1884.) 

1884  West.  Daily  Press  20  June  7/5  Frise  materials  are 
everywhere,  frise"  meaning  a  raised  design  . .  in  silk,  looking 
as  if  it  had  been  woven  over  pins,  and  the  pins  withdrawn. 
1892  Daily  News  24  Oct.  3/1  A  raised  frise'  stripe  in  black 
silky  wool. 

Frise,  obs.  form  of  FREEZE,  FRIEZE. 

Friseado,  var.  of  FRIZADO. 

Frise  stone,  var.  of  FREESTONE. 

Frisette  (frizct).  Also  frisett,  frlzette.  [a. 
YT.  frisette,  {./riser  to  FRIZZ.]  A  band  or  cluster  of 
small  curls,  usually  artificial,  worn  on  the  forehead. 

1818  LADY  MORGAN  Fl.  Macarthy  IV.  §  vi.  230  The  one 
appeared  without  his  stays,  and  the  other  without  her 
frizette.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant.  Breakf.-t.  ii.  (1891)  30 
A.  .middle-aged  female,  with  a  parchment  forehead  and  a 
dry  little  '  frisette  '  shingling  it.  1868  Daily  News  10  Aug., 
The  sixpenny  frisett  sold  to  fill  out  the  sparse  locks  of  the 
servant-of-all-work. 

II  Friseur  (frzzor).  Also  frizeur.   [Fr./m«/;-f 
f.  f  riser  to  FRIZZ.]     A  hairdresser ;  now  rare. 

1750  CHESTERK.  Lett.  (1774)  II.  60  Let  your  man  learn 
of  the  best  friseiir  to  do  your  hair  well.  1777  FRANKLIN 
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Lett.  Wks.  1889  VI.  69,  I  wUh  every  lady  and  gentle- 
man in  France  would  . .  dUmi«s  their  frizeur",  and  pay  me 
half  the  money  they  paid  to  them.  1816  Sporting  .Mag. 
XLVII.  306  By  mercers,  frireurs,  mantua-makers  press'd. 
1831  JF.KVLL  Corr.  (1894)  270  The  sister,  a  romp,  married  a 
sort  of  friseiir,  the  son  of  old  Visrount  Fitzwilliam  1856 
K.  W.  PROCTER  Barbers  Shop  vii.  (1883)  35  He  was  sur- 
passed by.  .a  conscientious  frizeur  of  an  older  school. 

Frisian  firzian,,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  I,.  Frist -i  pi. 
(ad.  the  native  name  :  OFris.  J'rise,  h'rese,  MDu. 
I'riese  'Du.  V'ries},  OHG.  Friasot  Fricso,  OK. 
/>•/«*,  Frfsa  wk.  sb.,  a  Frisian)  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  people  oi  Fries- 
land.  B.  s/>.  a.  An  Inhabitant  of  Friesland.  b. 
The  language  of  Kriesland. 

1598  GRF.SFWEV  Tacitus'  Ami.  xi.  vi.  147  The  Frisian 
nation  . .  rebelled  after  the  ouerthrow  of  L.  Apronius.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  212  The  Frisians,  neere  vnto  whom  we 
lay  incamped,  shewed  our  men  thU  herb.  1875  WHITNEY 
Life  Lang.  x.  181  English  literary  monuments  go  back  to 
the  seventh  century  ..  and  Frisian  literature  from  the  four- 
teenth. 1882-3  SCIIAFF  Encycl.  Rflig.  Ktunul.  II.  1472 
The  rigorous  party  was  again  divided  into  Vlamingen  and 
Frisians. 

tPri'Sic,  a.  Obs.  In  7  8  -iok.  See  FBIESIC. 
[f.  as  prec. +  -IC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Friesland. 

1677  HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man.  n.  iv.  163  Divers  other 
[Languages]  seem  to  be  much  derived  from  them,  namely, 
the  Greek  .  Frisick,  Illyrian  [etc.].  1763  JOHNSON  Let.  to 
Boswell  8  Dec.  in  Life,  It  will  be  a  favour  if  you  can  get  me 
any  books  in  the  Frisick  language. 

Frisk  ifrisk),  sb.     [f.  FRISK  v.] 

fl.  A. brisk  and  lively  movement  in  horseman- 
ship or  dancing ;  a  caracole  or  curvet ;  a  caper,  a 
jig.  To  fete /i  a  frisk :  see  FETCH  v.  9.  Obs. 

1525  Ln.  KF.RNF.KS  Froiss.  II.  Ixxviii.  [Ixxiv.]  234  Eche  of 
them  [knyghtes]  a  good  dystaunce  fro  other  made  theyr 
tournes  and  fryskes  fresshly.  1563-87  FOXF,  A.  fyM.  (1684) 
III.  145  He  leapt, and  set  a  frisk  or  twain, as  men  commonly 
do  in  dauncing.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  46  Then  doe  the 
salvage  beasts  begin  to  play  Their  pleasant  friskes.  1610 
ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark  all  36  Diuers.  .can  now  for  ioy. . 
fetch  friskes  about  the  house,  1640  SHIRLEY  Arcadia  in.  i, 
The  new  frisk  we  danced  at  Enispe  to-day.  1696  AUBREY 
Mis, 
Fr 
mar 

Richard  Savage  (1845)  I.  vii.  89  He  favoured  me  with  a 
frisk  as  I  left  him  at  his  own  door. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  A  brisk  sportive  movement ; 
a  frolic  ;  also,  ,1  freak,  whim,  f  Frisk  of  nature  — 
freak  of  nature :  see  FREAK  sb.  4. 

1665  HOOKF.  Microgr.  186  If  they  do  by  a  frisk  get  below 
that  superficies,  they  presently  ascend  again,  a  1677  BARROW 
Senn.  Wks.  1716  III.  79  New  objects  . .  excite  the  spirits 
into  a  pleasant  frisk  of  motion.  1752  JOHNSON  in  Boswell 


(1848)  So/i  I'll  have  a  frisk  with  you.  1801  FOSTF.R  in  Life 
#?  Corr,  (1846)  I.  133  The  frisks  of  a  company  of  summer 
flies.  1809  Ann.  Reg.  754*  There  is  scarcely  a  nobleman. . 


who  is  not  possessed  of  one  or  more  of  these  frisks  of  nature. 
1819  SCOTT  Fain.  Lett.  17  Apr.  (1894)  II.  xv. 43,  I  wish  you 
would  all  takeafrisk  down  here  this  summer.  1825  —  Jrnl. 
22  Dec.,  Can't  say  what  made  me  take  a  frisk  so  uncommon 
of  late  years,  as  to  write  verses  of  free-will.  1852  DICKENS 
Rleetk  Ho.  xx,  When  you  and  I  had  a  frisk  down  in  Lincoln- 
shire. 1889  H.  F.  WOOD  Englishman  of 'Rue  Cain  iv,  The 
married  frumps  come  over  for  a  frisk. 

t  Frisk,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  friske,  fryske,  frixe. 
[a.  OFr.  frisque,  of  uncertain  origin ;  by  some 
viewed  as  ad.  Teut.  *frisk-,  FRESH  a. ;  by  others 
as  an  altered  form  o/ffriatte:  see  FRIKE  at.]  Full 
of  life  and  spirit ;  brisk,  lively,  frisky. 

1528  PAYNEL  Salerne  Regim.  H  b,  Wyne  muste  be  friske 
&  sprynkelynge.  c  1540  BOORDF,  The  bake  for  to  Lerne 
B  ij  b,  The  Est  wynde  is  temperat  fryske  and  fragrant.  1580 
SIDNEY  A  rcadia  in.  401  Thou  seest  how  friske  and  jolly  now 
he  is.  1597-8  Br.  HALL  Sat.  vi.  i.  294  Fayne  would  she 
seeme  all  frixe  and  frolicke  still.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Asne, 
Asses  discharged  of  their  burthens,  vnsadled,  and  set  at 
libertie,  are  the  friskest  creatures  aliue. 

b.  Of  a   horse's   tail:    Constantly  in   motion; 
jerky.     Cf.  FLISK,  FLICKY,  FLIGGY,  FLETCH. 

1694  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3017/4  A  brown  bay  Mare  with  a  . . 
frisk  Tail.  1705  Ibid.  No.  4148/4  A  black  Gelding,  .with  a 
long  frisk  Tail. 

Frisk  (frisk),  v.  Also  6-7  friske,  frysk(e,  7 
frisque.  [f.  prec.  adj.] 

1.  intr.  Of  living  beings :  To  move  briskly  and 
sportively ;  to  dance,  frolic,  gambol,  jig.  Also 
with  about,  away,  in  and  out,  off,  and  to  frisk  it. 

1519  Interl.  4  Elem.  (1848)  49  And  I  can  fryske  it  freshly. 
1583  STANYHURST  sEneis  i.  (Arb.)  34  Nymphs  a  thowsand 
do  frisk  with  Princelye  Diana.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd. 
fy  Commiv.  (1603)  64  Sholes  of  fish  frisking  and  playing 
hard  under  the  wals  of  the  erne.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T. 
i.  ii.  67  We  were  as  twyn'd  Lambs,  that  did  frisk  i'  th'  Sun. 
1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  \.  2  He  [the  Flea],  .will  frisk  and 
curvet  so  nimbly.  1679  E.  BROWN  Let.  to  Blythe  in  -znd 
Rt'p.Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  114/2  The  gallants  are  frisquing 
and  making  merry  in  Hyde  Park.  £1704  PRIOR  Simile  14 
Those  merry  blades,  That  frisk  it  under  Pindus'  shades. 
1730  FIELDING  Temple  Beau  \.  i.  For  your  heart  is  like  a 
coffee-house,  where  the  beaus  frisk  in  and  out,  one  after 
another.  IT^GOLDRM.  Trav.  253  The  gay  grandsire,  skilled 
in  gestic  lore,  Has  frisked  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 
1785  BURNS  To  Jos.  Smith  xv,  Cold-pausing  caution's 
lessons  scorning,  We  frisk  away.  1821  J.  W.  CROKER  Diary 
8  June,  To-day  he  has  frisked  off  to  Windsor.  1891  SMILES 
y.  Murray  II.  xxv.  177  lie.  .rejoiced  at  seeing  the  children 
frisking  about  in  the  happiness  of  youth. 

transf,  and./fg'.  1626  BACON  Sytva  §  9  It  will  make  the 
Water  friske  and  sprinkle  up  in  a  fine  Dew,  a  1716  SOUTH 


FRISKY. 

Serin.  (17171  V.  49?  The  Proclamation  of  a  Prince  never 
frisks  it  in  Tropes.  1779  A.  HAMILTON  H'ks.  •  1886)  VII.  586 
Did  I  mean  to  show  my  wit  ?  . .  Did  I  only  intend  to  frisk  ? 

1823  LAMB  Klia,  Oxford  in  I  'acation,  The  enfranchised  quill 
. .  frisks  and  curvets  . .  over  the  flowery  carpet-ground  of  a 
midnight  dissertation. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  move  (»/,  out,  about,  etc.1  in  a 
sportive  or  lively  manner,  b.  To  frisk  away  :  to 
squander  on  freaks  or  caprices. 

?  16. .  A  Cap,  etc.  (N.),  To  frisk  away  much  of  thy  time  and 
estate.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  187  It  would  by  frisking  out 
of  its  tail . .  sink  itself  below  the  surface,  a  1693  URQUHART 
Rabelais  in.  xvii.  140  A  pair  of  Yarn  Windles,  which  she. . 
veered,  and  frisked  about.  1862  R,  H.  PATTERSON  Ess. 
Hist.  <$•  Art  109  The  tail  is  frisked  up  into  the  air  in  the 
liveliest  manner  possible. 

t3.  To  render  sprightly,  enliven.   Obs. 

1802  FENTON  l-Vtes.  63,  I  look'd  for  sparkling  lines,  and 
something  gay  To  frisk  my  fancy  with. 

4.  slang,  a.  (See  quot.  1812.)     b.  To  hoax. 

i8w  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Frisk,  to  search  ;  to  frisk 
a  cly  is  to  empty  a  pocket  of  its  contents  ;  to  standyrwA  is 
to  stand  search.  1825  C  M.  WF.STMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  I.  150 
Has  Tom  been  frisking  you  already  with  some  of  his  joke';  y 

Friskal,  var.  of  FBISCAL. 

Frisker  (frrskai).  Also  frysker.  [f.  FRISK 
v.  +•  -ER  '.]  One  who  or  that  which  frisks.  Also 
slang  (see  the  vb.  4  a\  a  pilferer. 

1547  BOORDE  fntrod.  Knowl.  (1870)  117  Now  I  am  a 
frysker,  all  men  doth  on  me  looke.  1633  MARMION  Fine 
Companion  G  ij,  He  tells  thee  right,  my  brave  Frisker. 
1719  D'URFEV  Pills  II.  20  Such  Fraysters  and  Fiiskers  as 
tnese  Lads  and  Lasses.  1842  BROWNING  Pied  Piper^  Grave 
old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers.  1892  Star  6  Feb.  3/4 
A  dangerous  gang  of  '  till  friskers '. 

t  Pri'Sket '.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Meaning  and  origin 
doubtful :  cf.  QV.friquef  a  small  lively  sparrow.] 

c  1602  in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Eliz.  III.  586  The  chatting  of 
pyes,and  the  chirkinge  of  the  friskets. 

Frisket 2  (fitsktt).  Printing,  [ad.  Fr.  /m- 
qttette^  of  unknown  origin.]  A  thin  iron  frame 
hinged  to  the  tympan,  having  tapes  or  paper  strips 
stretched  across  it,  for  keeping  the  sheet  in  position 
while  printing.  To  fly  the  frisket :  see  FLY  v.%  2. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  II.  55  Which  . .  serves  for  the 
Frisket  to  move  truly  upon.  1777  HOOLE  Cvmenins'  Vis. 
World  (ed.  12)  118  The  pressman  beateth  it  over  with 
printers  ink.  .spreadeth  upon  it  the  papers  put  in  (he  frisket. 

1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typoer.   II.  526  To  catch  the  bottom  of 
the  sheet  when  the  frisket  rises  and  conveys  it  quickly  and 
gently  to  the  catch.    1884  West.  Mom.  News  23  Apr.  5/2 
A  press  frisket  was  thrown  down. 

attrib.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  II.  55  From  the  Fore-end 
or  Frisket-joynt.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  308 
The  clerk  now  inks  the  type  with  a  printer's  ball,  opens  the 


frisket  sheet  . .  on  its  hinges,  and  places  the  note  . .  against 
the  tympan.  1880  Printing  Times  15  Mar.  Advt.,  Frisket 
forks  are  so  arranged  that,  etc. 


Friskful  (fri-skful),  a.  rare.    [f.  FRISK  sb.  or  v. 

+  -FUL.]     Apt  to  frisk,  frolicsome. 

1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  836  His  sportive  Iambs.,  in 
friskful  glee,  Their  frolics  play.  1876  F.  LOCKER  Rramble- 
Rise  viii.  in  Lond.  Lyr.t  My  little  friskful  daughter. 

t  Fri'skin.  Obs.  Also  6  fruskin,  7  frisquin. 
[f.  FRISK  sb.  or  v.  +  -in  (?  for  -ING  !).] 

1.  A  brisk  lively  action;  a  frolic,  playful  encounter. 
To  try  afriskin  :  to  have  a  brush  (see  BRUSH  sb$ 
i).     Also  to  dance  fri skin. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  133  Fruskin,  salt  us.  1599  NASHE 
Lenten  Stuffe  To  Rdr.  (1871)  18  This  is  a  light  friskin  of 
my  wit.  16x2  Tivo  Noble  K.  iv.  iii,  The  pranks  And  friskins 
of  her  madness.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.m.  11.  in.  iii.  (1651) 
472  It  was  the  custome  of  some  lascivious  queans  to  dance 
friskin  in  that  fashion.  1675-93  CROWNE  Country  Wit  i. 
Dram.  Wks.  1874  III.  34  Yes,  Betty  Frisque  and  you  shall 
try  a  frisquin  for  him, — you  shall  duel  it,  you  shalf. 

2.  A  gay  frisky  person. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  143  His  Wench  or  Friskin 
was  footing  it  aloft  on  the  greene.  1602  DEKKER  Satirom. 
Dram.  Wks.  1873  I.  217  Sir  Q.  I  gaue  thee  this  chaine, 
manlie  Tucca.  Tnc.  I,  sayst  tnou  so,  Friskin. 

Frisking  (frrskirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FRISK  v.  + 
-ING  *.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1553  tr.  Beza's  Admonit.  Parl.  (1566)6  Hi  b,  The  Lords 
Supper  . .  is  transformed  into  . .  olde  stagelike  frisking  and 
horrible  Idol  gadding.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Gambade,  Old 
peoples  frisking  doth  presage  their  ending.  17*5  BRADLEY 
Fam,  Diet.  s.v.  Nose,  If  it  [the  Blood]  proceeds  from  a 
Vein,  it  is  thicker  and  redder,  and  runs  without  any  frisking. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.^  Frisking,  the  wind  freshen- 
ing. 1890  Spectator  3  May  624/1  And  the  lambs  bleat !. . 
And  thetr  fnskings,  and  their  races  ! 

Frisking  (fri-skin"),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FRISK  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  frisks,  in  senses  of  the  vb.  f  Of 
wine :  Sparkling. 

1566  DRANT  Horace's  Sat.  i.  F  ij,  Fragrant  friskyng  wyne. 
1610  Dr.  Dodypollm.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  122  A  fine 
frisking  usher  in  a  dauncing  schoole.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg* 
Georg.  in.  105  The  quick  Motions  of  the  frisking  Tail. 
1725  POPE  Odyss.  xni.  296  The  bounding  goats  and  frisking 
heifers  rove.  1827  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  I.  21  A  certain 
snappishness — a  frisking  abruptness. 

Hence  Pri  sklngly  adv.,  in  a  frisking  or  frisky 
manner.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Friskle,  var.  of  FRIBCAL. 

Frisky  (frrski),  a.  Also  6  fry-sky,  friscay,  [f. 
FRISKA. +-Y1.]  Given  tofrisking;  lively;  playful. 

7/11500  Ragman  Roll  132  in  Ha?.l.  E.  /'.  /'.  I.  75  And 

Crfoot  ye  tappyn,  and  5'e  daunce,  Thogh  hit  the  fryskyst 
»e  were  in  a  towne.     1525  Li».  HKRNKRS  Frois*.   II.  clx. 
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FRISLET. 

rclvi.]  2793,  The  lorde  of  Clary,  .was  a  fiisra.  ami  a  lusty 
knyght.  1743  J.  UAVIPSOS  .'Entid  vn.  203  By  the  H.  ,.i  in 
Frisky  Hells  the  Liquors  dance.  1780  MAD.  D'ARBLAV  Lett. 
July,  She  was  as  gay,  flighty,  entertaining,  and  frisky  as 
ever.  1812  BYRON  Watts  vii,  His  Sancho  thought  The 
knight's  fandango  friskier  than  it  ought.  1861  L.  L.  NOBLE 
Icebergs  291  Away  they  trip  it,  like  so  many  frisky  buffalo 
calves.  1873  J.  H.  KF.NNET  Winter  Medit.  III.  xv.  500  The 
Negroes  . .  of  all  ages,  from  frisky  merry  little  children  to 
decrepit  old  men.  1885  Manc/i.  Exam.  2  May  6/2  The 
dogs,  at  once  sagacious  and  frisky,  have  been  admirably 
drawn. 

Hence  Fri'Skily  adv.,  in  a  frisky  manner  :  Fri'S- 
kiness,  the  quality  or  state  of  beinj;  liisky. 

1737  BAILEY,  Friskincss.  1778  MAD.  D'ARBLAV  Diary 
3  Aug.,  1  left  him  ..  to  make  his  own  comments  upon  my 
friskiness.  1862  LVTTON  Str.  Story  II.  74  The  white  bear 
gambols  ..  friskily  after  his  meal  on  human  flesh.  1865 
Sat.  Rev.  5  Aug.  172  An  outpouring  of  intellectual  friski- 
ness.  1894  Daily  News  20  Mar.  3  T  The  brims  to  hats  are 
friskily  curved. 

t  Frrslet.  06s.  rare  -'.  [?  f.  OY.fresel,  dim.  of 
fraise  ruff  +  -ET.]  'A  kind  of  small  ruffle'  Halli- 
well). 

1607  BREWER  Lingua  iv.  vi,  Partlets,  Frislets,  Bandlets. 

Frisole,  var.  of  KRIJOLE. 

f  Fri'SOU1.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  frysoun,  5  fre- 
son(e,  -un.  [a.  OF.  frison,  ad.  late  L.  frison-em 
a  Frisian.]  a.  A  native  of  Friesland.  b.  A 
Friesland  horse. 

1303  R.  BRUNNF.  Handl.  Synne  10663  A  frysoun  56  shul 
vndyrstaude  To  a  marchaunde  of  fryslande.  r  a  1400  Morte 
Artk.  1365  A  freke  . .  Come  forthermaste  on  a  fresone  in 
flawmande  wedes.  c  1420  A  nturs  of  A  rtk.  xxxi,  The  freson 
was  afrayet,  and  ferd  of  that  fare. 

fPrison2.  Obs.  [a.  V.  frison  (1474  in  Godef.); 
Littre  and  Hatz.-Darm.  derive  it  from  /riser 
FRIEZE  z<.i]  ?  Some  kind  of  woollen  stuff.  Also 
frison-stuff. 

1562  Stanford  Church™.  Acct.  in  Antiquary  f  April  1888) 
168  For  ij  lodes  of  ffrysons  ij*.  1714  French  Bk.  Rates  69 
Frizon-Stuffs,  13  Ells. 

tFrisoneer.  Obs.    ?=prec. 

1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World  v.  i,  Go,  hang  out  an  old 
Fnsoneer-gorget. 

Frisque,  Frisquin,  obs.  ff.  FRISK,  FHISKIN. 

Frist,  .r*.  Obs.exc.arck.  Forms:  i  first,  fyrst, 
frist,  2-4  first>,  south,  virst,  (3  ferst,  feorst, 
forst),  3-4  furst  («),  3-5  fres(s')t,  (4  fretst),  4 
friste,  5  fryst,  5-  frist.  [OE.  first,  fyrst,  frist 
masc.  Cf.  O¥ns._/irs,,/erst  neut.,  OS.  frist,  OHG. 
frist  fern,  (neut.)  (MHG.vrisi,  Get.  frist  fern.), ON. 
frest  neut.  pi.  (fern,  sing.).] 

1.  A  space  of  time,  time  ;  a  certain  time. 
Beowulf  134  Naes  hit  lengra  fyrst.    O.  F..  Cliron.  an.  918 

Op  pone  first  be  hie  wurdon  swipe  metelease.  a  1175  Cott. 
Horn.  229  Furtie  da;en  firste  [he]  ham  mid  wnede.  c  1205 
LAY.  12242  Wio  innen  ane  ;ere,  nes  per  first  na  mare,  iwraS 
be  king  Gracien  gumene  forcuoest. 

2.  Delay,  respite;  also,  a  truce.      To  do  in  or  a 
( =  on)  frist :  to  delay,  procrastinate,  give  respite  of. 
Cy"or  on  frist:  (Jr.)  in  the  future,  at  a  distance. 
To  frist:  on  loan  or  credit. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  71  Ure  deS  he  do  in  firste  ;et.  c  lloo 
MoralOde  38  Ne  scholde  nomon  don  a  virst  ne  slakien  wel 
to  donne.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19225  pe  penis  . .  he  broght, 
wit-vten  frest.  c  1300  ticket  890  For-to  be  nexte  dale  we 
biddez  furst.  1375  BARBOVR  Bruce  n.  277  At  to  morn,  but 

teV,  ftest'   5e    sa"  isch   furth-      '387  TREVISA  Higdm 
(Rolls)  VII.  49  First  of  ten  dayes  were  i-graunted.     14. 
Timdali's  t'is.  60  He  wold  gyve  dayes  for  his  best  But  he 
sold  the  derur  for  the  fryst.     1:1440  Promp.  fan'.  178/2 
Freste,  or  to  frest  yn  byynge  or  borowynge,  mutuvm.  ?c 1450 


to  frist  fra  fremmit  men.    1888  Murray's  Mag.  Apr.  497  My 
time  is  short,  my  frist  is  o'er,  and  I  have  much  to  say. 


all 

goo. 


'V  »•  *;}°  nn  unr  loruis  war  verne  Dlytn,  thinking  that 
evil  was  guid  of  frist.  1808-80  JAMIESON  s.  ?/.,  All  ills  art 
3d  a  frist. 

t  Frist,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  see  the  sb.  [f.  the 
sb.;  ci.O¥ris.fers/a,  OHG.fristen,fristdn  (MHG 
vristen,  mod.Ger./m/«z),  ON./resta,  (Sw.frtsta, 
Da.  fnste).~\ 

1.  intr.  To  delay,  grant  respite.    Also  to  frist  it 

J^!?5  w.^Ste  '5  I*"  ^  ne  firsten  hit  nawiht  to 
schawen  hlt  ischnfte.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  233,  Nawiht, 
King,  ne  kepe  ich  bat  tu  hit  fir  firsti.  13 . .  £.  E.  A  Hit.  P. 
»•  743  Pa?  faurty  forfete  jet  fryst  I  a  whyle  ie«  STEWART 
frisT'  '  ('8S8)  '•  '62  rha"°f  wald  d^  n^nglr  nor 

2.  a.  with  dat.  passing  into  trans.  To  grant  delay 
to  (a  person) ;  to  respite,     b.  trans.  To  put  off, 
delay  (a  thing) ;  to  postpone  the  enjoyment  of 

he' for  his  frcolec  first=de  hire. 
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debt  is  not  forgiven,  but  fristed.  1637  IHH.  rv.  202  Frist 
Christ ;  He  is  an  honest  debtor,  jl'id.  cclxvii.  527,  1  am 
content ;  my  faith  will  frist  God  my  happiness.  1691  KAV 
jV.  C.  Words,  Frist,  to  trust  for  a  Time. 

absol.  14..  ftfl.  Ant.  I.  316  Kype  and  save,  and  thou 
schalle  have;  Frest  and  leve,  and  thou  schall  crave. 

Proverb.  1718  RAMSAV  Christis  Kirke  Gr.  III.  iii,  What 
aft  fristed's  no  forgien.  1824  SCOTT  Redganntlet  ch.  xi, 
What  is  fristed  is  not  forgiven. 

Hence  Fri-sted  ///.  «.,  Fri'sting  i>bl.  sb. 

14..  Tundale's  l-'is.  55  For  frystyng  wold  he  ocur  take 
And  nothyng  leyn  for  Goddis  sake,  a  1605  MONTGOMFRIE 
Misc.  Poems  v.  45  Sen  fristed  goods  ar  not  forgivin,  (Juhen 
cuppc  is  full,  then  hold  it  evin.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett. 
ccxxvi.  (1848)443  A  suspension  and  a  fritting  of  my  heaven. 
Ibid.  ccxi.  413  Few  know  the  pain  and  torment  of  Christ's 
fristed  love. 

Frist(e,  obs.  form  of  FIRST. 

t  Frrstel(i:e.    Obs.    [a.  OF.  //•«/«/(/.]    A 

flute. 

£•1400  Yluaine  ty  Gaw.  1396  Damysels  danceand  ful  wele, 
With  trompes,  pipes,  and  with  fristele.  1483  Cat/i.  Angl. 

tFri'Ster.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  Dn.  vrijster  = 
•vrijdster '  amasia,  virgo  nubilis '  ^Kilian),  f.  vrij- 
(d)en  to  woo,  court.]  A  sweetheart. 

1640  GLAPTHORNE  Wallenstein  i.  iii,  A  short  coat  frister, 
That  as  she  milkes  each  morning,  Bedews  the  coole  grasse 
with  her  Virgin  moisture. 

t  Fri'SUre.  Obs.  Also  frizure.  [a.  Yr.fristtrc, 
i.friser:  see  FRIZZ.]  Mode  or  fashion  of  curling 
the  hair. 

1755  Land.  Mag.  July  343  Let  an  artificial  flow'r  Set  the 
frisure  off  before.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  II.  18  July 
Let.  i,  She  was  most  remarkable  for  the  frisure  of  her  head. 
1773  GRAVES  Spirit.  Quixote  v.  vii.  285  Though  it  had  not 
received  the  fashionable  frizure,  it  was  grown . .  long  enough 
to  curl.  1790-1811  COMBE  Devil  npon  2  Sticks  in  Eng. 
(1817)  IV.  23  The  immense  expanding  frisure  of  1780. 

t  Frit,  sb.^  [a.  Fr./bV,  pa.  pple.  oifrire  to  fry.] 
?  Toast. 

14.  .  Anc.  Cookery  in  Ifauslh.  Ord.  (1790)  449  Daryolus, 
and  leche-fryes,  made  of  frit  and  friture. 

Frit  (frit),  sb*  Also  7-9  fritt.  [ad.  (directly 
or  through  F.  fritte)  It.  frilta,  fern.  pa.  pple.  of 
friggPre  to  FRY.] 

1.  Glass-making.    A  calcined  mixture  of  .sand  and 
fluxes  ready  to  be  melted  in  a  crucible  to  form 
glass. 

1662  MERRETtr.  Nerfs  Art  of  Glass  17  Fritt  is  nothing 
else  but  a  calcination  of  those  materials  which  make  glass. 
1773  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  461  The  globe  in  ques- 
tion was  of  this  frit.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  I.  415  The 
product  is  a  kind  of  vitreous  frit,  soluble  in  water.  1853  URE 
Diet.  Arts  I.  908  The  founding-pots  are  filled  up  with  these 
blocks  of  frit.  1870  T.  W.  WF.BH  in  Eng.  Mech,  21  Jan. 
448/1  Specks  of  '  frit '  (unmelted  material  in  the  substance 
of  the  glass). 

2.  Ceramics.    The   vitreous    composition    from 
which  soft  porcelain  is  made. 

1791  E.  DARWIN  Rot.  Card.  i.  Notes  39  The  frit  of  the 


m        .        ,  —  »        \     llllll&>  **u  (jrcuii. 

lo  give  (a  debtor)  credit  or  time  for  payment 
O.   lo  grant  time  for  payment  of  (a  debt) 

<•  1440  Promf.  Pan,.  178/2  Frestyn,  or  lende  to  freste 
iWjCompl.  Scot.  xv.  ,24  Quhen  I  laubyr  . .  be  mecanik 
craftis,  I  am  compellit  to  len  and  to  fyrst  it  to  my  tua  cruel 
bnethr.  ,632  RUTHERFORD  Lett,  Ixxxix.  (1848)  '"5  Tha 


. 
body,  to  which  an  enamel  adheres. 

3.  atlrib.anA.Comb.,  xs,frit-M(l;,-»rixer,-f>owdcr. 
Also  frit-porcelain  (see  quot.). 

1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  I.  908  These  frit-bricks  are  after- 
wards piled  up  in  a  large  apartment  for  use.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  1.917  Afrit-mixer  is  a  horizontal  cylinder 
with  oblique  beaters,  or  a  box  with  semi-cylindrical  bottom 
and  a  rotating  shaft  with  beaters  or  stirring  arms.  1881 
Porcelain  Works,  W ore ester  1 5  This  fritt  powder  is  used 
along  with  borax  and  other  materials.  1889  Century  Diet., 
Frit  porcelain,  a  name  given  to  the  artificial  soft-paste 
English  porcelain. 

Frit  (frit),  v.  [f.  FRIT  sbfl}  trans.  To  make 
into  frit ;  to  fuse  partially ;  to  calcine.  Hence 
Fri'tted///.  a.,  Frrtting  vbl.  sb. ;  also  attrib. 

1805-17  R.  JAMICSON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  295  Frilling, 
when  single  parts  of  the  mass  are  melted,  while  others  remain 
unaltered.  1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  <$•  Gl.  vi.  199  The 
sand,  lime,  soda,  and  manganese,  being  properly  inter- 
mingled, are  fritted  in  small  furnaces.  1853  URE  Diet. 
Arts  I.  908  When  the  fourth  hour  has  expired  the  fritting 
operation  is  finished.  1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  xiv.  291 
Porcelain  jasper  has  a  fused  or  fritted  appearance.  1881 
RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Fritting,  the  formation  of  a  slag 
by  heat  with  but  incipient  fusion.  1881  Harfer's  Ma/. 
Feb.  364  These  . .  are  fritted  or  melted  in  an  oven  till  they 
run  like  molasses. 

Fri't-fly.  A  small  fly  of  the  genus  Oscinis, 
destructive  to  wheat. 

1881  Miss  E.  A  ORMEROD  Injur.  /««:/* (1890)  92  The  Frit 
Fly  is  a  small,  black,  shining,  two-winged  fly.  1893  Jml 
A .  Agr,c.  Soc.  Dec.  827  Some  other  pests . .  are  wire-worms 
crane-fly,  frit-fly,  .and  winter-moth. 

Frith,  sb.  i  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE. 
fritu,  friotu,  freoCu  str.  masc.  and  fern.,  /rid  str. 
™vt.,  =  O?ns.fretlio,fredc,ferd,  OS./rMu  masc. 
(MDu.  vredc.vcrde,  Du.  vrede masc.\  OHG.fritttt 
(MHG.  vriae,  mod.G.  friede],  ON.  fnSr  (Sw. 
Da.  fred),  Goth.  *frij>u-s  (in  comb.  Frilareiks  = 
Frederick);  f.  OTeut.  root  *frt-  to  love:  see 
FHIEND.] 

1.  Peace  ;  freedom  from  molestation,  protection  ; 
safety,  security. 

•-893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  v.  ii.  §  8  He  zenom  frib  wib  tet 
folc.  c  950  /,  i,tdi,f.  Gasp.  Matt.  x.  34  Ne  cuom  ic  friS  sende 


FRITH. 

ah  suord.  O.  E.  Clirpii.  an.  ion  (Lautl  MS.),  ponne  nam 
man  gri6  &  frid  wio  hi.  (1175  Lamb.  Hom.  13  Londe  pet 
biS  ongrioe  and  on  friSe  under  mire  onwalde.  c  1250  (,',->/. 
ff  Ex.  681  Euerilc  man  he  gaf  lif  and  friS  oat  to  oat  lik,- 
nesse  sojte  grio.  c  1330  R.  URUNNE  Cliron.  (1810)  c,u  pat 
bataile  was  hard,  fo  men  has  no  frith,  c  1380  WYCLIF  //  X-,. 
(18801  289  3if  pes  poscessioneris  toke  fre^is  in  here  !ond. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.\.  S  5.  45  Their  leader  was  bound 
by  a  solemn  peace  or  '  frith  '. 

t  2.  a.  A  game-preserve,  deer-park,     b.   Water 
frit/i :  a  place  where  the  fishing  is  preserved.  Obs. 
OE.  had  dfor-friti  in  the  abstract  sense  'protection  of 
game'  tt'/i.  Cliron.  an,  1086). 

CMOS  LAY.  1432  Je  huntieS  i  pes  kinges  friSe  [<ri275 
pare).  1584  in  Binnell  Dlscr.  Thames  63  Places  inhibited 
to  fish  in,  called  Water  Friths. 

3.  ( 'omb. :  frith-guild,  a  guild  established  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace ;  also  attrib. ;  frith-silver, 
?some  feudal  payment  (see  quots.) ;  frithsoken 
OE.  and  Hist.,  an  asylum,  a  sanctuary  (the  later 
explanations  seem  to  be  baseless  conjectures). 

a  looo  Laws  o/JEttulstan  vi.  c.  8  §  9  (Schmid),  Gif  ure 
hlaford  . .  us  senijne  eacan  xepaencean  maexe  to  urum 


became  general  throughout  Europe.  16169  in  E.  Salt  Hist 
Standon  (1888)  114  It  was  agreed  ..  that  John  Harding.: 
shall  sett  a  gate,  .he  payinge  yearly  the  "frith  selver  of  the 
towne.  1863  ff.  $  Q.  Ser.  in.  IV.  477  Frith-silver,  up  to 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  a  payment,  chargeable  on 
the  poor  rates  of  the  parish  [Alrewas,  Lichfield],  was 
annually  made  to  Lord  Somers,  and  bore  the  above  name. 
1014  Laws  of  Ethelred  vm.  c.  i  (Schmid),  Dat  he  *friS- 
socne  . .  jesece.  c  1250  Gloss.  Law  Terms  in  Ret.  Ant  I 
33  Frithsocne,  Franchise  de  francplege.  a  1342  HIGDEN 
Pplychr.  (Rolls)  1 1.  94  Frithsoken,  id  est,  tutatio  in  juris- 
dictione ;  Gallice,  seurte  en  defence. 

Frith  lfri)>),  rf.2  Forms :  i  (seNfyrh«e,  fyr(h)«, 
4  friht,  fryht,  5  freth,  9  Kent,  fright  (-wood^,  6 
fryth(e,3-frith.  Also  FIRTH  rf.i  \O\L.(fe)fyrli9e 
str.  neut.  (also  fyrhS  str.  fern.)  :— OTeut.  type 
*(ga}furhij>jo«>  (see  below).  In  ME. and  in  mod.E. 
the  word  seems  to  have  been  confused  with  others 
of  similar  sound  :  see  the  remarks  under  senses  I 
and  4  below. 

The  OTeut  type  "(ga)/ur/iij>jo'"  would  appear  to  be  a  col. 
lective  f.  'furha  FIR  ;  but  there  is  no  trace  in  Eng.  of  the 
etymological  sense  '  fir-wood  ',  and  as  firs  seem  to  have  been 
not  very  abundant  in  early  times  in  this  country,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  general  sense  '  wooded  or  waste  land  '  must  have 
taken  place  on  the  continent.  Cf.,  however,  the  mod.Ger. 
forchdistel,  forcugras,  forchheide  (Grimm),  which  seem  to 
contain  a  word  that  may  be  the  source  of  med.L./r,)rM 
(OF. /roil) waste  land  ;  Vtafyrhte  maybe  derived  from  it. 

With  regard  to  the  form-history  in  Eng.,  the  reduced  form 
fyrte  is  represented  by  FIRTH  so.',  and  with  metathesis  by 
fritk.  The  fuller  form  fyrldc  is  represented,  with  meta- 
thesis, by  tUTLfriU,  mod.Kentish/nf*/-7i/oorf. 

The  Welsh  ffridd,  Jfrith,  often  given  as  the  etymon,  are 
adopted  forms  of  the  Eng.  word. 

To  the  scanty  evidence  for  the  OE../yrh$(r  must  be  added 
the  place-name  Pirbright  in  Surrey,  which  in  documents  of 
1 3th  and  14th  c.  appears  as  Pirifirith,  Pirifright,  Pirifrith, 
Punfright  :— OE.  "firig-fyrhle  pear-'  frith  ' :  see  Cat.  Close 
Rolls  1326  p.  622,  Manning  &  Bray  Surrey  I.  145,  Surrey 
Fines  (Surrey  Archaeol.  Soc.)  22.] 

1.  With  uncertain  meaning,  denoting  a  wood  of 
some  kind,  or  wooded  country  collectively,  esp.  in 
poet,  phrnses  associated  with  fell,  field. 

In  the  later  quots.  the  word  occurs  only  as  a  poetical  archa- 
ism of  vague  meaning.  In  the  earlier  quots.  it  may  have 
had  the  more  definite  sense  explained  under  2.  In  senses  i,  2 
there  may  be  confusion  with  FRITH  si.>  23. 

?  826  Charter  of  Kcgberht  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax.  1. 545  bonne 
on  pone  haxan  to  witan  fyrSe.  898  Charter  of  SElfrcd 
(Farleigh,  Kent)  ibid  II.  220 Donne  isoaet  suS  land  xemzre 
5aes  cinges  west  andlang&es  fyrhSes  oo  6one  bradan  wex. 
?956  Charter  of  Eadwig  ibid.  III.  120  Of  ban  stapole  on 
accan  xefyrhSe.  973_4  (MS  I2th  c_j  charter  of  Eadgar 
(Hants)  ibid.  III.  632  On  Set  wot  treow  act  Sere  baran 
fyrhoe.  01300  Cursor  M.  7697  In  feild  and  tun,  in 
frith  and  fell,  a  1310  in  Wright's  Lyric  P.  x.  36  In  a 
fryht . .  y  founde  a  wel  feyr  fenge  to  fere,  c  1320  Kyng  tf 
Hermit  20  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  13  The  greteherte  for  to 
hunte,  In  frythys  and  in  felle.  c  1350  tt'ill.  Paterae  2216 
[>ei  trauailed  al  a  ni?!,  out  of  forest  &  fripes  &  alle  faire 
wodes.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xn.  219  And  of  the  floures 
in  the  fryth  and  of  her  feire  hewes.  1562  PHAER  /Eneid 
ix.  Aa  iij,  A  Pynetree  frith  I  had  [Lat.  finea  silva  inifti] 
IS73-8<>  GOLDINC  To  Rdr.  in  fiarcfs  Alv.  Av/i  In  plant, 
or  tree,  By  natures  gift  abroad  in  frith  and  feeld.  1612 
DRAYTON  Poly-old,  xi.  174  As  over  Holt  and  Heath,  as 
thorough  Frith  [margin,  high  wood]  and  Fell.  1855  BAILEY 
Mystic  83  Where  now  stretch  Forest  and  upland  frith. 

2.  A  piece  of  land  grown  sparsely  with  trees  or 
with   underwood  only.     Also,  a  space  between 
woods ;  unused  pasture  land  (see  quots.).    Now 
only  dial. 

1538  LELAND  /tin.  (ed.  2,  1745)  II.  3  From  Maidenhedde 


between  woods.  1641  N.  Ridiiif  Rec.  IV.  216  The  inhabi- 
tants  of  Sheriff  Hutton  presented  for  not  repairing  the  high- 
way leading  to  le  Frith.  1790  MRS.  WHKELER  H'estuiM. 
Dial.  ( 1840),  Friik.  unused  pasture  land.  1869  in  Lonsdale 
Gloss.  \1&lKentishGloss.,FrUh.  .athin,scrubbywood,  with 
little  or  no  timber,  and  consisting  mainly  of  inferior  growths. 
1892  Northxmtld,  Gloss.,  Frith,  a  clearing  in  a  forest. 
3.  Brushwood,  underwood ;  sometimes  forming  a 
hedge,  hedgewood. 


FRITH. 

1605  AVf.  Chippcnham  194  in  Wilts  Gloss.  (1893^. v.,  Itm 
tu  James  Smalwood  for  an  Acre  and  halfe  of  hedgin_;c  frith 
out  of  Heywood  ..  Item  for  felling  the  same  frith.  1631 
MAKKHAM  Weald  of  Kent  n.  i.  (1668)  2  It  will  grow  to  frith 
or  wood,  if  it  be  not  continually.  .laboured  with  the  plough. 
1668  WORLIDGE  Diet.  Kusf.,  Frit/t,  underwood,  or  the 
shroud  of  Trees.  1670  J.  SMITH  England's  Imf»'(n>,  Re- 
vh'd  27  A  dead  Hedge.. made  of  dead  wood,  as  Bushes 
and  Frith,  which  is  all  sorts  of  small  wood  that  are  not 
Thorns.  Ibid.  31  Frith  . .  is  all  small  lops  or  shreadings  of 
trees,  as  also  all  Under-woods.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  W. 
England  I.  326  Frith,  brush-wood.  1813  T.  DAVIS  Agric. 
Witts  267  J-'rit/t,  thorns  or  bush  underwood.  1853  W.  D. 
COOPER  Sussi'.v  Gloss,  (td.  2),  Frith,  young  underwood 
growing  by  the  .side  of  hedges.  1863  WISE  AVw  Forest 
i8i  Frith,  too,  still  means  copse-wood. 

4.  A  hedge;  esp.  one  made  of  wattled  brushwood; 
also,  a  hurdle. 

[Although  this  sense  appears  to  be  chiefly  a  development 
of  sense  3,  it  may  partly  belong  to  other  words  of  similar 
form  but  etymoloncally  unconnected.  (i)The  sense  'hedge', 
and  the  related  FRITH  v.'2  i,  might  without  difficulty  he 
regarded  as  special  uses  of  FRITH  s6.1  and  v.1 ;  cf.  MHG. 
vride  (  —  FaiTH  sb.^  used  in  the  senses  of  'fence,  fenced 
pjace',  mod.Ger.  einfriedigen  to  fence  in.  (2)  As  in  S.W. 
dialects  both  fr~  and  tur-  are  represented  by  vr-t  it  is 
possible  thatJW/A  in  the  sense  of  'wattled  work'  may  be 
partly  a  literary  rendering  of  a  dialectal  vritk,  -vreatk 
connected  with  OE.  lurtfian  (see  WRITHE,  WREATHE).] 

ft' 1430  Dttrh.  MS.  Cell.  Roll,  Item  in  fridys,  vjrf.  Item  in 
cirpis,  \\d.\  1511-1647  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Ho$p.,  Canterb. 
in  Kent.  Gloss,  s.v.,  To  enclose  the  vij  acres  wt.  a  quyk 
fryth  before  the  Fest  of  the  Purification.  1810  I7oc.  Dev.  <y 
Cornw.  in  Monthly  Afag.  XXIX.  466  Frith,  writh,  wattles 
or  hurdles,  placed  in  a  gap.  1864  T.  Q.  COUCH  E.  Cornwall 
Wds,  in  Jml.  Roy.  fnst.  Cornw.  Mar.,  Freath,  or  l^reatht 
a  wattled  gap  in  a  hedge.  MiBlackw.  Mag.  CXXXVI. 
785/1,  I  was  getting  over  a  frith  [foot-note,  hurdle]  by 
Nicholls's  cow-house.  1887  Kent.  Gloss.,  Frith,  a  hedge. 
"I*  b.  The  same  used  as  a  fish-weir.  Obs. 

i6oa  CAREW  Cornwall  30  The  Weare  is  a  frith,  reaching 
slope-wise  through  the  Ose,  from  the  land  to  low  water 
marke,  and  hauing  m  it,  a  bunt  or  cod  with  an  eye-hooke, 
where  the  fish  entering,  vpon  their  comming  backe  with 
the  ebbe  are  stopped  from  issuing  out  againe.  .and  left  drie 
on  the  Ose. 

5.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as   ^frith-copse^  -\--Man, 
'Wood;  f  frith-pear,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  pear; 
frith- work  ^dial.}y  wattling. 

1583  STANVHURST  JEneis  \.  (Arb.)  32  In  thisgreene  *frith- 
cops  a  new  sight  newly  repressed  Long  feareful  dangers. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  5597  Fiue  thousand  olifants  in  fere 
ba  *frithmenn  him  bro^t.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729) 
217  '''Frith-Pears,  Arnndel-  Pears  lalso  to  bake1.  1887  Kent. 
Gloss.  s.v.  Frith)  Though  some  of  the  old  woods  bearing  this 
name  may  now,  by  modern  treatment,  have  been  made 
much  thicker  and  more  valuable,  they  are  also  still  called. 


as  of  old,  *fright-woods,  as  the  Fright  Woods,  near  Bedge- 
bury.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  134  The  *frithe- 
work  or  wattling  was  made  upon  willow  or  sallow  stakes. 


Frith  (fri)>),  sb;-*>  [Metathetic  form  of  FIRTH  sb?\ 
possibly  suggested  by  the  form  FRITH  sb*  =  FIRTH 
sb^t  or  by  the  once  commonly  supposed  derivation 
from  Is./refum.']  =  FIRTH-. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  1375  The  Tyber.. brake  out  many 
times,  and  having  found  a  frith  or  creeke,  it  beat  upon  the 
foot  of  the  Aventme.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  919  The  wane 
fiend  Stood.. Pondering  his  Voyage;  for  no  narrow  frith 
He  had  to  cross,  a  1698  TEMPLI:  Hist.  Eng.  (16991  37 
The  Neck  of  Land  between  the  two  Fryths  about  Sterling 
and  Glasco.  1733  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  243  Waiting 
to  go  up  the  frith  with  the  flood.  1784  COWPEK  Task  n.  16 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith  Abhor  each  other. 
1806  Gazetteer  Scott.  Introd.  7  The  Friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Concl.  115  The  friths  that 
branch  and  spread  Their  sleeping  silver  thro'  the  hills. 

t  Frith.,  f.1  Obs.  Also  3fru$ie,4  sottt/i.vre'pie, 
5  frethe  [O^friSian^freoGian,  f.  FRITH  s&.1 ;  cf. 
OFris.  frtthia,  ferdia,  OS.  fritkdn,  OHG.  (£«-)- 
friddn,  ON.  frtSa  (Sw.  freda,  Da.  frede}.  Cf. 
FBEITH  v.~\ 

1.  trans.  To  keep  in  peace,  make  peace  with  ; 
to  secure  from  disturbance,  defend,  help,  preserve, 
protect. 

c8g3  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  i.  §  9  Angunnan  |>a  her^ean  & 
hienan  ba  be  hie  fribian  sceoldon.  O.£.  Chron.  an.  921  pa;t 
hie.  .call  fcet  fribian  woldon  haetsecyng frijjian  wolde.  4:1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  15  Eower  lond  Sc  wulle  fribian.  c  1205  LAY. 
16804  5if-  -bu  me  wult  fruSien  we  be  wulleS  to  teon.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  24133  J>ou  frith  me  noght  als  freind.  c  1330  R. 
HRUNNE  Chron.  Wtice  (Rolls)  8733  peyr  buryels  he  ^oughte 
for  to  honure  Wyjj  som  byng  ^at  ay  myght  dure,  &  ffry^x:  be 
stede  far  j?ey  lay.  1340  Ayenb.  7  Me  ssel  hine  loky  and 
urc^ie  zo  nolyliche.  ?«  1400  Morte  Arth.  656  Fannde  my 
fforestez  be  ffrythede.  .That  nane  werreye  my  wylde. 

2.  To  free,  liberate.     Cf.  FREITH  v. 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  3094  Bi-sek  ^et  god,  Sis  one  si5e,  Sat  he 
vs  of  Sis  pine  friSe.  1470  HARDING  Chron.  CLXIX.  v,  Then 
was  Vmfrey  erle  of  Herford  frethed  clene,  And  enter- 
chuiogid  for  Kyng  Robertes  wife. 

Frith.  (frij>),  v.-  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4  frethe, 
y  dial,  freath.  [f.  FRITH  sb.-  (senses  3,4) ;  but  perh. 
of  mixed  derivation  :  see  note  under  FRITH  sb2  4.] 

1.  trans.  To  fence  in.     Alsoyig". 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  590  He  is  frithed  in  with 
floreines.  ta  1400  Morte  A  rth.  3247  Froyte^.  .flaire  fritlied 
in  frawnke  appone  tha  free  bowes.  1 1400  Btryn  292  The 
sauge  &  the  Isope,  I-frethtd  &  I-stakid.  1541  Old  Ways 
(1892*  no  Walter  was  cuttyng  off  a  hagge  to  frithe  a  corne. 

2.  /////-.    a.  To  form  a  liedge  of  wattled  brush- 
wood;  to  wattle,    b.  To  cut  underwood,    c.   (See 
quot.  1^93-) 

1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Dwon  (1813)   132   Frithing,  or 
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wattling  with  willow-stakes,  or  any  other  hardy  wood. 
1847-78  HALLIWELL, /•>////,  to  plush  a  hedge.  />«'<>«.  1866 
BLACKMORE  C.  Nmvell\^  A  labourer  ..  had  been  frit  hi  n;..;  : 
that  is  to  say,  cutting  underwood  in  one  of  the  forest  cop-,cN. 
1893  Wiltsft.  Gloss.,  Frith,  to  make  a  brushwood  drain. 

Hence  Fri'thing,  material  for  fencing;  brush- 
wood, underwood. 

1429  Dttrh.  MS.  Ceil.  Roll,  In  ij  Draghtrapls  et  iij 
frethyng',  x\y.d.  1866  BLACKMORE  C.  Newell  xlv,  The 
frithings  have  not  been  cut  for  ten  years. 

t  Fri'thborh.  Law.  CMyO£.iad£Kst.  Also 
frithborg,  -burg,  frichborgh,  fridburgh,  fri- 
borg'h,  -burg(h,  -bourg,  freoborg,  freeborgh. 
[OE.  *fritiborh  lit.  'peace-pledge*:  see  FRITH  j/>.1 
and  BOBUUW  sb. ;  the  word,  though  found  in  no 
document  earlier  than  the  spurious  'Laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor'  (app.  the  source  of  all  the  later  state- 
ments on  the  subject),  is  certainly  genuine.  A  mis- 
translation of  the  corrupt  form  friborg,  freoborg 
gave  rise  to  the  later  name  FKANKPLEDGE.]  The 
Old  English  name  for  FRANKPLEDGE. 

a  1200  Laws  of  E<lw.  Conf.  c.  20  Preamble  (Schmid*  Alia 
pax  maxima  est,  per  quam  omnes  firmiori  statu  sustentantur ; 
.scilicet  fidejussionis  stabilitate,  quam  Angli  vocant  friS- 
borgas,  praeter  Eboracenses,  qui  vocant  earn  tenmanne  tale. 
Ibid.  c.  20.  §  3  and  caps.  21,  29  [other  texts  read  fri-%  freo-]. 
(•1290  FLETA  I.  xlvii.  §  10  (1647)  62  Frichborgh.  1607 
[see  DECENER  2].  a  1641  SPELMAN  Anc.  Govt.  Kng.^  Reliq. 
(1723)  51  Every  Hundred  was  divided  into  many  Freeborgs 
or  Tithings.  .which  stood  all  bound  one  for  the  other.  1747 
CARTE  Hist.  fcng.  I.  311  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  par- 
ticular friborghs.  1754  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1761)  I.  ii.  49  A 
tithing,  decennary,  or  fribourg.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist, 
§  41  I.  87  The  association  often  men  in  common  responsi- 
bility legally  embodied  in  the  frithborh  or  frankpledge. 

t  Fri'thburgher.  Obs.  local.  [Interpreted  as 
f.  FRITH  sb.-  +  BURGHER  ;  but  perh.  originally  con- 
nected with  FRITHBORH.] 

1587  in  Chambers'  Bk.  Days  I.  728  The  Lord  Bailiff  .. 
issued  his  summons . .  to  choose  four  '  Frith  Burghers  . .  to 
act  as  jurymen.  1769  De  Foe's  TovrGt.  Brit.  III.  151  If 
the  Offence  was  committed  . .  within  the  Bounds  of  the 
Forest,  then  there  were  Frithbourgers  also  to  judge  of  the 
Fact,  who  were  to  be  summoned  out  of  the  Forestholders, 
as  they  are  called,  who  were  to  hold  of  that  Frith,  that  is  of 
the  Forest.  1825  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  I.  145  This  officer 
summoned  a  jury  of  frith-burghers  to  try  him. 

Fri'thles,  sb.  pi.  dial.  [f.  FRITH  j£.2  or  z».2  ; 
but  cf.  OE.  wrifcls  band.]  A  flexible  branch  or 
twig  used  for  wattling. 

1881  BLACKMORE  CbwMtftf (j&Sa)  II.  iv.  79  To  lash  it, 
with  stout  oak  frithles,  to  a  pair  of  stout  ash-saplings. 

t  Frith-Stool.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  I  frith-, 
frythst61,  7  freedstool,  9  fridstool.  [OE.,  f. 
fri$,  FBITH  $b.i  +  st6l  chair,  seat:  see  STOOL.]  a. 
OE.  only.  A  place  of  safety ;  a  refuge,  b.  A  seat, 
usually  of  stone,  formerly  placed  near  the  altar  in 
some  churches,  which  afforded  inviolable  protection 
to  those  who  sought  privilege  of  sanctuary. 

czooo  Ag-s.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixxxix.  i  l>u  eart  friS-sto!  us  faeste, 
Drihten.  a  1016  Laws  of  Ethelred  vir.  c.  16  And  ^if  f°r- 
worht  man  friS-stol  gesece.  16x0  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit. 
i.  712  This  seat  of  Stone  is  called  Freedstool,  that  is,  The 
chaire  of  Peace.  1662  RAY  Three  /tin.  n.  137  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  choir,  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  stands  the 
Freed  stool.  1819  G.  POULSON  Beyerley  687  The  Fridstool 
is.,  hewn  out  of  a  solid  stone,  with  a  hollow  back.  1871 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  288  Inviolable  sanc- 
tuary, .was  afforded,  .by  the  frithstool  of  the  saint. 

t  Frithy,  a.  Obs.  rare—^.  [f.  FRITH  $b?  4  -Y1.] 
Of  the  nature  of  '  frith '  or  brushwood. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurelln  In  the  frytthy  forest  of 
Galteres. 

II  Fritillaria  (fritileVria).  Also  7  frit(t>ll-. 
[mod.L./)'2V///<?n'tf,  Lfritillus  dice-box. 

According  to  Clusius  Rariorum  aliquot  Stirpiunt  per 
Pannon.  etc.  observ.  Hist.  (1583)  172,  the  name  was  given 
by  Noel  Capperon,  a  druggist  of  Orleans,  to  the  Common 
Fritillary,  '  quod  ejus  areola;  versicolores  fritillum  quodam- 
modo  aemulentur '.  Unless  this  refers  to  some  chequered 
pattern  with  which  dice-boxes  were  painted,  Gerarde's 
explanation  below  would  seem  to  be  correct,  though  the 
Lat.  diets,  of  the  i6th  c.  and  still  earlier  give  the  correct 
explanation  of  fritillus.  In  any  case  the  name  refers  to 
the  chequered  markings  of  the  corolla,  not  to  its  shape  as  is 
usually  stated.] 

A  genus of  liliaceous  plants, the  best  known  species 
of  which  are  the  CROWN  IMPERIAL  (/'.  imperialist , 
and  the  Common  Fritillary  or  Snakeshead  (A 
Aleleagris)  found  locally  in  moist  meadows. 

1578  LVTE  Dodoens  n.  Hi.  214  The  third  [Tulipa]  is  called 
. .  Flos  Mcleagris.  .some  do  also  cal  this  flower  Fritillaria. 
'597  GKRARUE  Herball  123  It  hath  been  called  Frittillaria, 
of  the  table  or  boord  vpon  which  men  plaie  at  chesse,  which 
square  checkers  the  flower  doth  very  much  resemble,  some 
thinking  that  it  [the  chess-board]  was  named  Frittillus. 
1611  7nutacunfi  bill  in  A.  Amherst  Card.  Eng.  (1895) 
170  Fortye  fritellarias  at  3  pence  the  peece.  1635  BACON 
Ess,,  Gardens  (Arb.)  556  Camairis,  FreUellaria.  1664 
EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  198  March.  .Violets,  Fritillaria. 
1741  Compl.  Ftim.  Piece  n.  lii.  378  Bulbous-rooted  Flowers 
..  huch  as  the  ..  Fritillaria's,  and  Colchicum.  1881  Miss 
BRADDON  Asph.  xii.  137  Primroses  ;  anemones;  hyacinths; 
and  the  rare  fritillaria. 

Fritillary  (fritHari).  [Anglicized  form  of  prec. 
Cf.  Vi.fritillaire.] 

1.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Fritillaria^  esp.  F. 
Mtleagris  (sec  prec.). 

1633  G  trunk's  tfcrlall  i.   Ixxxix.   151  In  English  we 


FRITTER. 

may  call  it  Turkv-hen  or  Ginny-hen  Floure,  and  also 
Checquered  Daffodill,and  Fritillarie.accordingtothe  Latine. 
1668  WILKISS  AY,//  Char.  74  Fritillary.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Arnintry  n.  74/1  The  sullen  Lady  . .  some  call  it  the  black 
Fritillary.  1767  J.  AUERCROMBIK  7:V.  Man  his  own  Card, 
(1803)  47  Fritillanei,  crown  imperials,  or  any  other  kind  of 
bulbous  flower- root:..  1828  Miss  MITFOKD  Village  Ser.  HI. 
(1863)  531  The  chequered  fritillary  or  the  tinted  wood 
anemone.  1867  M.  ARNOLD  Tkyrsis,  I  know  what  white, 
what  purple  fritillaries  The  grassy  harvest  of  the  river-fields 
Above  by  Ensham,  down  by  Sandford  yields. 

2.  A  name  for  several  species  of  butterfly,  e.  g. 
the  Silver-washed  Fritillary  (Argynnis  paphia) 
and  the  Queen  of  Spain  Fritillary  pj.  lathonia). 

1857  KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  III.  132-3  The  'white 
admirals '  and  silver  washed  '  fritillaries '  flit  round  every 
bramble  bed.  1866  BLACKMORE  C.  Nowell  xxx,  Off  dashed 
Bob  after  a  Queen  of  Spain  fritillary. 

t  Friti'uieiicy.  Obs- *  (In  the  first  ed.  spelt 
fritiniancy ;  the  mod.  Diets,  spell  fritinancy.} 
[f.  \..fritinni-re  to  twitter  +  -ANCY.]  Twittering. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  iii.  236  The  note  or  fritin- 
iancy [of  the  Cicada]  is  far  more  shrill  then  that  of  the  Locust. 
1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Fritiniancy,  Fritiniency. 

Fritt :  see  KBIT  sb* 

t  Fritta'do.  Obs.  [ad.  It.  frittala,  f.  frittare 
to  fry,  LfrittOy  pa.  pplc.  of  friggere\  see  FRY  v.] 
A  fritter. 

"635  J-  HAYWARD  tr.  Biottdi's  Banish'd  Virg.  46  Making 
her  a  frittado  of  egges  and  milke  he  set  it  before  her. 

Fritter  (fri-tai),  sbl  Forms:  5  fretoure,  -ure, 
frutter,  fruyter,  frytour,  -owre,  (freature), 
5-6  frit-,  frut-,  -er,  -eur,  -our(e,  -ur(e,  6 
frither,  frytter,  7  frittar,  5-  fritter,  [a.  Fr. 
frit ttre  =  Sy.fritura,  It.frittura :— Lat.  type  *frtc- 
tftra,  {.frigtre  to  FRY.] 

1.  Usually  //.  A  portion  of  batter,  sometimes 
containing  slices  of  apple,  meat,  etc.,  fried  in  oil, 
lard,  etc.  Often  preceded  by  some  qualifying  word, 
as  apple-,  oyster-,  rice-fritter  \  also,  in  i5-if>th  c., 
in  some  semi-anglicized  French  terms,  as  ^fritter- 
bounce,  -pouch,  -sage,  -viant  (meat)  (<?fo.). 

£•1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  55  Tarts  and  daryels  and 
custan  dere,  Rysshene  and  pome  dorres,  and  frutur  in  fere. 
c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  501-2  O  fruture  viant, 
Frutur  sawge,  byngood,  bettur  is  Frutur  powche;  Appulle 
fruture  is  good  hoot,  but  be  cold  ye  not  towche.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  600  Frytour  of  sunne  facion,  with  a 
floure  delyce  therm.  1503  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (i8n)_  240 
Fresshe  storgion,  quynces  in  paste,  tarte  poleyn,  fritour 
bounce.  1634  J.  TAYLOR  (\Vater  P.)  Gt.  Eater  Kent  12 
Pancake  or  fritter  or  flap-iacke.  1664  PEPYS  Diary  19 
Aug.,  Home  to  supper  to  a  good  dish  of  fritters.  1769 
MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housckfr.  (1778)  161  Batter,  made  as 
for  common  fritters.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  72 
A  paste  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  fried,  like  fritters,  in 
lard.  1859  All  Year  Round  No-  36.  222  The  fritter  refuses 
to  imbibe  any  more  oil.  1861  SALA  Dutch  Pict.  xix.  301, 
I  have  heard  much  of  the  rice  fritters  and  savoury  soups  of 
the  Lancashire  vegetarians. 

j£g.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  276  O  Clinias.  .the  very 
fritter  of  fraud,  and  seething  pot  of  iniquitie. 

f2.  ?  A  species  of  apple.  Obs,~l 

1591  LYLY  Etuiyin.ni.  iii,  For  fruit  these,  fritters,  medlers, 
hartichokes  and  lady  longings. 

3.  pi.   Whaling  «  FENKS. 

[Perh.  a  transferred  use  of  F.  friture  fat  in  which  some- 
thing is  fried.] 

1631  PELLHAM  Preserv.  8  Englisktn.  in  Green-land  22  We 
agreed.  .tokeepeWednesdayesand  Fridayes  Fasting  da  yes ; 
excepting  from  the  Frittars  or  Graves  of  the  Whale,  {marg. 
note.  These  be  the  Scraps  of  the  Fat  of  the  Whale,  which 
are  flung  away  after  the  Oyle  is  gotten  out  of  it.)  1813 
Chron.  in  Ann.  Kef.  488  Extracting  the  oil  from  the  fritters. 
1820  ScORUBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  176  The  finks  or  fritters 
were  always  sufficient  to  boil  the  remainder  without  any 
other  fuel. 

4.  attrib.    and   Comb.,   as  fritter -barrow,  -pan, 
-seller  \  fritter-filled  ppl.  a. 

ifaoScoRESBY^a-.^rc/'/V  AVtf-  11.176  A  '*fritter  barrow' 
being  furnished  with  a  grating  . .  drained  the  oil  from  the 
fritters.  1619  Pasguits  Palin.  (1877)  152  When  eve*-y 
paunch  till  it  can  hold  no  more,  Is  *tritter-fild,  as  well  as 
heart  can  wish.  1625  B.  JONSON  .Staple  of  N.  \\.  i,  My 
face  dropt  like  the  skimmer  in  a  "fritter-pan.  1636  DAVEN- 
ANT  Witts  i.  i,  Hans  van  Holme,  ''fritter  seller  ofBombell. 

Fritter  (fri'ta-i),  sb?  [app.  an  altered  form  of 
FITTERS  ;  perh.  due  to  the  influence  of  prec. ;  but 
cf.  Q¥.  f retttre^f rait ure  :-L.f met ftra  FRACTURE.] 

1.  pi.   Minute  pieces,  fragments,   shreds.     Also, 
articles  of  trilling  size,  trifles.     Now  rare. 

In  Johnson's  quots.  (1626  BACON,  1678  HUILERI  the  correct 
reading  \*  Jitters',  in  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  151  The  word 
is  prob.  FRITTER  s&.1 

1755  in  JOHNSON.  1767  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1792) 
I.  iv.  94  Trimmings  hanging  in  fritters  and  tattars.  ?c  1890 
in  Daily  News  12  Oct.  (1895)  6/3  A  huge  collection  of 
ornamental  fritters  huddled  together. 

attrib.  1686  GOAU  Celest,  Bodies  \\.  ii.  168  There  appears 
these  differences,  Flaxen  Clouds,  Fleec'd  Clouds,  some  which 
I  call  Fritter  Clouds,  all  from  their  likeness. 

2.  [From   the   vb,]     Excessive   subdivision    (by 
which  the  general  effect  is  lost). 

1803  REPTON  Landscape  Card.  (1805*  56  Producing  variety 
without   fritter,   and   continuity   without   sameness.      1848 
RICKMAN  A  rchit.  201  This  window  is  a  series  of  small  panels 
.  .and  these,   throw  the  building  into  fritter. 
Fritter  (fri'UJ  .  v.     Also  8  fretter.    [f.  prec.] 
1.  trans.  To  break  or  tear  into  pieces  or  frag- 
ments ;  to  subdivide  minutely.     Now  rare. 
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1772-84  COOK  F^.(i7go)  IV.  1243  Having  our  m;iin-tui>- 
irallant  yard  carried  away  in  the  slings,  and  the  sail  frittered 
in  a  thousand  pieces.  1780  HL-KKE  Sp.  (Econ.  l\>'/onii  Wks. 
III.  285  Frittering  and  crumbling  down  the  attention  by 
a  blind  unsystematick  observance  of  every  trifle.  1784 
J.  BARRY  in  Led.  Paint,  i.  (1848)  83  The  no  less  mischievous 
fragments  into  which  they  [northern  hordes]  were  frittered. 
1803  T.  JFF-FERSON  Writ.  (1830)  III.  508  Perverting  the 
simple  doctrines  he  taught,  .and  frittering  them  into  subtle- 
tics.  1806-7  J-  BERESFOKD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  1 1826)  xx. 
ix.  268  The  kernel  to  be.  .frittered  among  the  parties  crack- 
ing. 1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817'  H-.2^  France  was^once 
frittered  into  subdivisions,  as  Spain  still  is.  1822-34  ^oo<^s 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  359  When  they  [i.  e.  hydatids]  die. 
the  bags  and  cysts  are  often  broken  up  and  become  frittered 
into  minute  tatters  and  filaments.  1866  ALGER  Solit^Nat. 
if  Man  iv.  366  That  throng  of  women  whose  attention  is 
frittered  on  trifles. 

b.  intr.  for  re/I,  f  To  become  broken  into  pieces 
or  subdivided  (obs.}.     rarely,  To  dwindle. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  79  Small  pieces  of  it 
fritter  between  the  fingers,  a  1828  H.  NKKLK  Lit.  AV/«. 
(1829)  18  The  canvass  fritters  into  shreds  and  the  column 
moulders  into  ruin.  1876  J.  PARKER  Paracl.  n.  Epil.  374 
Minuteness  never  fritters  into  pettiness. 
2.  a.  With  away,  doion :  To  do  away  with 
piecemeal ;  to  attenuate,  wear  down,  whittle  away; 
to  spend  (energy,  time)  on  trifles,  to  waste. 

1728  POPE  Dune.  i.  232  How  prologues  into  prefaces  decay 
And  these  to  notes  are  fritter'd  quite  away.  1777  BURKE 
Let.^to  Mrq.  Rockingham  Wks.  IX.  170  To  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  your  conduct,  and  thereby  to  weaken  and  fritter 
away  the  impression  of  it,  1799  HAN.  MOKE  Fem.  Rducat. 
(ed.  4)  I.  73  They  had.  .frittered  down  delicacy  into  frivolous- 
ness.  1803  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Close  in  Gurw.  Desf.  II. 
88  To  fritter  away  the  small  force  which  his  Highness  has 
produced.  1820  LD.  DUDLEY  Lett.  26  Sept.  (1840)  266  Our 
unpunctuality.  .fritters  away  so  large  a  part  of  the  . .  day  in 
wearisome  waiting.  1846  McCuLLocH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire 
(1854)  I.  537  The  whole  country  would  be  frittered  down 
into  potato  gardens.  1846  THACKERAY  Crit.  Rev.  Wks. 
1886  XXIII.  96  He  frittered  away  in  fugitive  publications 
time  and  genius.  x868  Miss  BRADDON  Run  to  Earth.  III. 
vi.  87  You  know  what  Sheridan  said  about  frittering  away 
his  money  in  paying  his  debts. 

t  b.  With  out.  To  bring  out,  utter  piecemeal. 
a  17^4  LLOYD  Poetry  Professors  42  What  pretty   things 
imagination  Will  fritter  out  in  adulation. 

Hence  Fri'ttered  ppl.  a.,  Frittering  vbl.  sb. 
and///,  a. 

1778  HOSWKLL  in  Johnson  (1791^  II.  216  He  could  put 
together  only  curt  frittered  fragments  of  his  own.  1795 
MASON  Ck.  J/wj.  ii.  136  The  frittering  of  one  syllable  into 
almost  half  a  century  of  semiquavers  is  perhaps  the  best 
and  only  expedient  for  shewing  its  executive  powers.  1803 
_REPTON  Landscape  Card.  (1805)  4/_  If  too  many  trees  be 
introduced  ..  the  effect  becomes  fritter'd.  1816  J.  SCOTT 
Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  77  Broken  mass  of  small  windows,  un- 
equal stories,  frittered  compartments.  1853  Routu  rsox 
Serm.  Ser.  u.  337  A  foolish,  frivolous,  disgraceful,  frittered 
past.  1889  Spectator  9  Nov.,  This  frittering  away  of  feeling 
on  the  scenes  of  an  opera. 

Pritterer  (fri-tarw).  [f.  KKITTKK  v.  +  -EB'.] 
One  who  fritters  or  wastes  (time). 

1837  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  I.  14  On  this  day  . .  have  I,  erst 
the  most  incorrigible  of  time's  fritterers,  learned,  .twentyi!) 
pages  in  Cicero.  1892  Welsk  Rev.  Feb.  351  The  un- 
awakened  but  happy  fritterer. 

.  Obs.     ?  Fickle. 


I579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  612/1  We  are  so  frittle, 
that  though  the  way  be  plaine  and  beaten  before  vs,  yet 
can  we  hardly  lift  vp  one  foole.  1638  FARLEY  Emblems 
xxxix,  Then  to  the  frittle  people  he  doth  stinke. 

Friture,  obs.  form  of  FRITTEU  sb. ' 

t  Fri'VOl,  a.  and  sb.    Chiefly  Sf.  Obs.     Forms : 
5  frewall,  -ill,  5-6  -ell,  -oil,  5-6  irivole,  7  -oil, 
fryvol(l)e,  6  frevol(l,  fruell,  7  frival(l.     [a.  F. 
frivolc,  ad.  'L.fnvol-us  :  see  FRIVOLOUS.] 
A.  ajj. 

1.  Fickle,  unreliable. 

'•1470  HENKY  Wallace  \\.  144  Frewill  [v.r.  frcuoll]  fortoun 
thus  broucnt  him  in  the  snar.  Ibid.  v.  646  The  obserwance 
Qumlk  langis  luff,  and  all  his  frewill  [z/.  r.  freuoll]  chance. 

Z.  Frivolous,  of  little  account,  paltry,  trumpery, 
flimsy,  absurd.  (In  quot.  1894  merely  a  nonce-use.) 

M9»  Acta  Dam.  Cone.  (1839)  246/1  Nain  vther  frewell 
exceptioune.  1497  Br.  ALCOCK  Mans  Perfect.  B  iij,  Whiche 
a"..'?c?Ibut  fryvole  excuses.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  n. 
5J111;,.1:13!  '""oil  actioun.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlii. 

IT/  ™  frluole  foches  to  repeit.  1605  CHAPMAN  All 
fooles  Plays  1873  I.  ,34,  I  did  (to  shift  him  with  some  con- 
tentment)  Make  such  a  frivall  promise.  1609  SKENE  Ren 
Ma}.,  Slat.  Rof,(.  1 1  49  The  sairlis  frivoll  and  dilatour  ej- 
•lions  being  omitted.  (1894  Sat.  Rtv.  g  June  615/2  That 

'earytul^  transition  from  the  novel  simply  frivol  to  the  novel 

B.  sb.  A  frivolous  thing,  a  trifle. 
f  1450  tr.  De  Imitative  in.  xxvii.  97  Wibouten  be  all 
hnges  are  frmoles.     ^,489  CAXTON  Blanc&rdyn  S.  44 
Put  out  of  your  ymagmacyon  suche  casuall  fryuolles 

tl-rrvoLz-.' -  Sc.  O/v.-i   [f.  prec.  adj.]  trans. 
3  declare  fnvoluus  ;  to  quash,  set  aside. 

appellacioun,  and  convict  him. 

Frivol  (fri'v'l),  ».2  Not  in  dignified  use.  Also 
frivel,  friwle.  [Back-formation  from  FRIVO- 
LOUS.] intr.  To  behave  frivolously,  to  trifle 
Also,  to  frivol  away  (money,  time):  to  spend 
foolishly. 

1866  MRS.  WHITNEY  L.  Goldtkwaite  iv.  (1873)  S6  Thev 
will  come,  and  fnvel  about  the  gates,  without3  ever  once 
entering  in.  1883  BLACK  in  Itlustr.  Land.  .Vrtt'j  25,  If 
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you  want  to  frivvlc  ..  I  shut  my  door  on  yo'i.  1885  I,. 
WiNcniil.i)  Barbara  Pliilfot  II.  v.  152  Had  he  not  drawn 
5,ooo/.  a  year.. which  his  Duchess  frivolled  away! 

Hence  Pri'volling  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  Also 
Fri'voller,  one  who  '  frivols '. 

1882  Talcs  MoJ.  O.vf.  vii.  183  So  between  cricket  and 
boating  and  frivoling  at  the  vicarage,  the  sunny  summer 
days  sped  along.  1883  Athciixmn  31  Mar.  405/3  We  fear 
that  very  little  confidence  could  be  felt  in  the  frivolling 
princes  of  Simla.  1880  A.  SERGEANT  Either  Datum  1 1. 
iv.  xxxii.  268,  I  am  a  born  trifler— a  flanour— a  'frivoller  , 
as  we  call  it  in  our  modern  slang. 

Pri-volism.    ?  Obs.    [f.  FBIVOL  a.  +  -ISM.] 

1.  A  frivolous  occupation. 

1778  APTHORPE  Preval.  Chr.  179  Botany,  entomology, 
and  other  friyolisras. 

2.  Frivolity.  In  diets,  citing  PRIESTLEY. 
Frivolist  (fri-volist).   [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.]    One 

who  gives  his  time  to  frivolity. 

1884  Chr.  World  Pulpit  XXV.  138/2  Look  on  the  frivolist. 
He  is  endowed  with  capacity  for  thought  and  will  and 
aspiration,  but  he  lives  making  life  a  laugh. 

Privolity  (friv^-liti).  [ad.  F.  frivolitt:  see 
FRIVOL  a.  and  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  frivolous ;  disposition  to 
trifle,  frivolous  behaviour,  levity. 

1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  86  When  frivolity 
and  effeminacy  had  been  . .  acknowledged  as  their  national 
character  by  the  good  people  of  this  kingdom.  1816  SCOTT 
Antiq.  xii,  Musing  upon  the  frivolity  of  mortal  pursuits. 
1841  4  EMERSON  £ss.,  E.tper.  Wks.  (Bohni  I.  189  A  pre- 
occupied attention  is  the  only  answer  to  the  importunate 
frivolity  of  other  people. 

2.  A  frivolous  act  or  thing. 

1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  iii,  Mr.  Nickleby  glanced  at 
these  frivolities  with  great  contempt.  1845  MAURICE  Mor. 
4-  Met.  Philos.  in  Encycl.  Aletrop.  II.  625/1  Pithy  maxims 
of  conduct . .  entering  into  the  lowest  details  and  frivolities. 

Frivolize  (fri-volsiz),  v.  [f.  FHIVOL  a.,  FBI- 
VOL(OUS)  +  -IZE.]  traits.  To  render  frivolous. 

1831  Examiner  662/2  The  mode  in  which  the  King  is 
srjoken  of  . .  is  improved  through  a  French  strainer,  which 
frivolises  it  most  admirably.  1849  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  i. 
Stiver,  Human  presence,  if  frivolous,  in  such  moments 
frivolizes  the  soul.  1878  C.  STANI-ORD  Symb.  Christ  vii. 
195  You  are  allowing  some  levily  to  frivolize  your  life. 

Frivolous  (fri-volss).  Forms:  6  frivolus, 
fryvolous(e,  (7  frivoulous),  6-7  frivelous.  (6 
fryvlous\  "  frivilous,  6-  frivolous,  [f.  l^.fri- 
VO/-MS+  -oi's.  Cf.  FRIVOL  «.] 

1.  Of  little  or  no  weight,  value,  or  importance; 
paltry,  trumpery;  not  worthy  of  serious  attention  ; 
having  no  reasonable  ground  or  purpose. 

1549  BALE  Le!aii(fs  A'.  V.  Gift  Div,  We  fynde  for  true 
hystoryes,  most  fryuolou;>e  fables  and  lyes.  1578  TIMMK 
Calitinc  on  Gen.  25  It  is  too  frivolous  and  vaine  to  ex- 
pound this  worde.  1624  Li>.  KENSINGTON  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  172  In  their  frivolous  delayes,  and  in  the 
unreasonable  conditions  which  they  propounded.  1648 
GAGE  ll'cst  Inti.  xx.  169  His  answers  seeming  frivolous. 
(.1670  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  398  The  warden  . .  did  put 
the  college  to  unnecessary  charges,  and  very  frivolous 
e.\pences_.  1770  Jim'tits*  Lett.  x.\.\ix.  198  They  voted  his 
information  frivolous. *  * c "'  *'  -  --= 


iplaints    unnecessarily   brought    _ 

1871  DIXON   Tower  III.    xxv.   280  He  was  arrested  on  a 
frivolous  charge. 

b.  Law.  In  pleading :  Manifestly  insufficient  or 
futile. 

in   Swift's   Lett.   (1766)    II.   249    The    decree   was 


2.  Characterized  by  lack  of  seriousness,  sense,  or 
reverence;  given  to  trilling,  silly. 

1560  tr.  Fisker's  Treat.  Prayer  F  ij,  Eschewyng  all  vayne, 
friuolus,  and  vnfruitfull  thoughtes.  1575  G.  HARVEY  Letter- 
bk.  (Camdenl  lor  Frivolous  boyishe  grammer  schole  trickes. 
1687  WOOD  Life  21  Apr.,  The  duke  of  Bucks  is  dead  . . 
many  frivolous  things  extant— '  Bays ',  a  comedy.  1711 
STttLii  Sped.  No.  156  p  6  From  reading  frivolous  Books, 
and  keeping  as  frivolous  Company.  1783  JOHNSON  18  Apr. 
in  Boswcll,  He  may  be  a  frivolous  man,  and  be  so  much 
occupied  \vilh  petty  pursuits,  that  he  may  not  want  friends. 
1861  Miss  BRADDON  Lady  Audley  ix.  63  Lady  Audley 
amused  herself  in  her  own  frivolous  fashion. 

atsol.  1836  EMERSON  .Val.,  Idealism  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  160 
The  frivolous  make  themselves  merry  with  the  Ideal  theory, 
as  if  its  consequences  were  burlesque. 

Hence  Pri'volonsly  adv.,  Fri  volousness. 

1611  COTGR-,  Vainement,  vainely,  friuolously,  to  no  pur- 
pose. 1614  DONNE  Serin.  (Alford)  V.  cxxx.  330  If  Abraham 
had  any  such  doubts,  of  a  Krivolousness  in  so  base  a  Seal. 


Dam.  Econ.  Gt.  Brit.  396  This  argument  . .  has  been  found 
to  have,  at  least,  the  pertinacity  of  faction,  if  it  have  not 
the  frivolousness  of  folly.  1885  LD.  BLACKBURN  in  Law 
Kef.  10  Appeal  Cases  223  The  bankrupt  being  held  to  be 
acting  frivolously  and  vexatiously. 

Prixe,  obs.  form  of  FRISK  a. 

tFli'xion.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *frixton-em,  n. 
of  action  f.  frlgSre  (ppl.  stem  frix-}  to  roast.] 
(See  quots.) 

1612  Woor. 


FRIZZ. 

t  Fri'XOry.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  fnxdrium,  f.  as 
prec.]  A  frying-pan. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disf.  472  That  same  supellex  is 
necessary ..  as  Pottengers,  Frixories,  etc. 

Friz,  variant  of  FRIZZ. 

tFriza'do,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  6-8  fris(e-, 
frysado^w.e,  (6  fres-,  frisc-.  friz-,  7  friez(e)a- 
do(w),  7-frizado.  [a.  Sp./risado  (obs.\ explained 
to  mean  'silk  plush  ,  f.  frisar  Fr.  f  riser  to  curl 
(hair),  raise  a  nap  on  (cloth) ;  see  FRIZZ,  FRIEZE  vbs.] 
A  fine  kind  of  frieze.  Also  attrib. 

1542  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  220  One  Spaynes  ctokeof  fry- 
sado.  1546  O.  JOHNSON  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  175 
Until!  I  nave  made  sale  of  the  frisados  and  lynnen  cloeth. 
1600  VAUGHAN  Direct.  Health  ( 1633)  165  In  Winter,  your 
upper  garment  must  be  of  Cotton  or  Friezeadow.  1630 
J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Praise  Hemfseed  Wks.  in.  64/1  Our 
cottons,  penistones,  frizadoes,  baze.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills 
III.  272  And  an  old  Frysadoe  Coat  to  cover  his  Worship's 
trunk  Hose. 

Hence  f  Friza'do  v.  intr.,  to  produce  the  appear- 
ance of  frizado.  In  quot.  transf. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  iv.  Htindie-crafts  591  A 
cleer  Brook . .  Whosegurglingstreamsfrizado'don  the  gravel  I. 

Frize,  obs.  form  of  FREEZE,  FRIEZE. 

Frizel,  var.  of  FRIZZLE  sb.- 

Frizette,  Frizeur,  vars.  of  FRISETTE,  FRISEUR. 

t  Frizila'tion.  Obs.-1  [f.  FRIZZLE  f.1  + 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  frizzling  (hair). 

1567  FENTON  Trag.  Disc.  141  Her  chief  and  comon  exer- 
cise, was,  to  force  a  frizilacion  of  her  haire. 

Frizon,  Frizure,  var.  ff.  PRISON  2,  FRISUKK. 

Frizz,  friz  (friz),  sb.  Also  7  frizze.  [f.  next 
vb.]  The  state  of  being  frizzed  or  curled  ;  concr. 
frizzed  hair ;  a  row  or  wig  of  crisp  curls. 

1668  ETHEKEUGE  She  would  if  she  could  in.  iii,  Draw  a 
Comb  through  him,  there  is  not  such  Another  Frizz  in 
Europe.  1685  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2075/4  Her  hair  brown  of 
a  natural  Frizze  or  Curl  about  the  forehead.  1704  ADDISON 
Italy  (1733)  189  A  little  Friz,  like  a  Tower,  running  round 
the  Edges  of  the  Face.  1802  SYD.  SMITH  in  Editt.  Rev.  I. 
18  Dr.  Parr's  wig.. swells  out  into  boundless  convexity  of 
frizz.  1827  T.  HAMILTON  Cyril  Thornton  (1845)  277  His 
golden  locks  were  spread  out  in  the  utmost  amplitude  of 
friz.  1861  WVNTER  Sac.  Bees  517  Clustering  glossy  curls, 
which  were  sometimes  made  soft  and  semi-transparent  by  a 
peculiar  friz. 

fig.    1848  HAKE  Guesses  Ser.  n.  (1867)  478  A  similar  full- 
bottomed  well-curled  friz  of  words, 
b.  attrib. 

1646  in  Thornbury  Haunted  London  (1865)  383  Gave  to 
old  Friz-wig  ..0.6.0.  1713  STEELE  Englishm.  No.  40. 
260  A  Head,  .with  a  friz  Wig  and  plenteous  Cravat-string. 

Frizz,  friz  (friz),  z/.i  Also  7  freeze,  7-8  frize, 
8  frieze,  [ad.  Fr.  /riser,  —  Sp.  frisar,  to  curl 
(hair),  raise  a  nap  on  (cloth) ;  in  the  latter  of 
these  senses  the  Fr.  vb.  was  adopted  earlier :  see 
FIIIEZE  K.'  The  Eng.  word  seems  to  have  been 
originally  pronounced  (fr/z),  but  to  have  afterwards 
undergone  assimilation  to  the  older  FRIZZLE  v. 

The  origin  of  the  Rom.  vb.  is  disputed.  There  seems  to 
be  no  good  ground  for  the  common  view  that  it  is  of  Teut. 
etymology  (the  interpretation  of  the  ethnic  name  of  the 
Frisians  as  '  curly-haired '  being  a  mere  assumption);  quite 
possibly  it  may  be  a  mere  special  use  of  the  homophonous 
s.friscr  FRIEZE  7'.'] 

1.  trans.  To  curl  or  crisp  (the  hair) ;    to  form 
into  a  mass  of  small,  crisp  curls. 

1660  PEI-YS  Diary  22  Nov.,  Dressing  of  herself  with  her 
haire  frized  short  up  to  her  eares.  1750  F.  COVENTRY  Hist. 
Pompey  ii.  iii.  (1785)  53/2  People  who  frize  their  hair  in  the 
newest  fashion.  1771  SMOLLKTT  Hurnfh.  Clinker  (1895) 
378  This  machine  fa  tye-periwig]  has  been  in  buckle  ever 
since,  and  now  all  the  servants  in  the  family  were  employed 
to  frizz  it  out  for  the  ceremony.  1777  W.  WHITEHEAU  Goat's 
Beard  32  Is't  not  enough  you  read  Voltaire,  While  sneering 
valets  frizz  your  hair?  1820  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  South-Sea 
Ho.,  He  wore  his  hair,  .powdered  and  frizzed  out.  1862  H. 
MARRVAT  Year  in  Sweden  H.  41  Grayish  hair,  frizzed,  in 
short  crepe*  curls. 

2.  intr.  Of  hair :  To  stand  up  in  short  crisp  curls. 
Also  trans.  To  set  up  (hair)  on  end ;  to  erect. 

1696  [see  FRIZZING  ///.  a.\.  1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina 
501  [The  hairj  at  the  crown  of  the  head .  .is  about  two  inches 
broad  . .  and  stands  frized  upright.  1810  Sporting  Mag. 
XXXV.  246  The  lion  roaring  and  frizzing  his  shaggy  crest. 

3.  trans.  To  raise  a  bur  on  (the  nap  of  cloth). 


1806  WEBSTER  Compend.  Diet.,  /V/z,  to  form  nap  into 
small  burs. 

4.  In  Leather-dressing:  To  rub  (wash-leather, 
etc.)  with  pumice-stone  or  a  blunt  knife,  so  as  to 
remove  the  grain,  soften  the  surface,  and  give  a 
uniform  thickness. 

1697  [see  FRIZZED  ppl.  «.].  17*6  Diet.  Rust,  (ed.  3*  s.  v. 
lVt-t*gl<rvert  Frizing  is  the  working  the  Skin  woolly  on  one 
side.  1853  C.  MOHFIT  Arts  of  Tanning-  434  The  skins,  after 
having  been  brought  to  a  state  of  pelt . .  are  subjected  to  what 
is  technically  termed  frizing,  which  is  a  rubbing  with  a 
pumice  stone,  or  working  under  the  round  edge  of  a  blunt 
knife.  1885  C.  T.  DAVIS  Leatlur  xlii.  681  The  treatment  with 
the  scraping- knife  being  generally  not  sufficient  for  complete 
frizzing,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  grain  are  removed 
with  another  sharp  knife. 

Hence  Frizzed///. «.,  Fri-zzingz^/.  sb.  and///.<z. 

c  1620  Z.  Bovp  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  117  Freez'd  Minions 
all,  most  brave  in  vaunts  and  vowes.  1689  Land.  Gas.  No. 
2459/4  Black  short  frized  Hair.  1696  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Delights 
Holland  52  Fellows,  with  black  frizzing  Hair  and  great 


FRIZZ. 

Whiskers.  1697  /-'/Vrc  Penal  Laws  60  To  Uhc  dry,  curried 
and  frized  Leather,  1 1770  EKSKINE  Barber  in  Pod.  AY;;1. 
(1810)  327  Ruin  seize  thee,  scoundrel  Coe  !  Confusion  on  thy 
frignng  wait.  lyByGfturffHsAitacJutft  1.28  His  hair  wears 
the  flourishes  of  the  most  skilful  of  the  fri//ing  tribe.  1822 
W.  IRVING  Braccb.  Jf aft  (1845)  309  The  barber  would  thrust 
out  his  frizzed  head,  with  a  comb  sticking  in  it.  1856  K. 
W.  PROCTER  Barber's  Shop  xxi.  (1883)  204  He  ..  walked 
about  London  in  his  well-combed  wig,  frizzed  and  three 
tailed.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.  I.  917  Frizzing. machine, 
a  machine  on  which  the  nap  of  woolen  cloth  is  formed  into 
a  number  of  little  prominences  or  tufts. 

Frizz  (friz),  v.-  [f.  FRY  v.  with  echoic  termi- 
nation.] a.  intr.  To  make  a  sputtering  noise  in 
frying,  b.  trans.  (See  quot.  1891.) 

1835  MARRY  AT  Jac.  Faithf.  ix,  What's  that  frizzing  in 
your  frying-pan  ?  1891  Hartland  Gloss. ,  Frizz  or  Frizzle^ 
to  scorch  or  dry  up. 

Frizzle  (fri-z'l),  sb\    [See  FKIZZLE  z/.i] 

1.  Fri/zled  hair  ;  a  short  crisp  curl. 

1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  650  They  curie  and  fold 
the  haire  of  their  head,  making  a  hill  in  the  midst  like  a  hat, 
with  frizzles  round  about.  1641  MILTON  Animadv.  (1851) 
191  To  rumple  her  laces,  her  frizzles,  and  her  bobins.  a  1845 
Hoon  Hymeneal  Retrosp.  i.  vii,  Though  now  they  look 
only  like  frizzles  of  wool,  By  a  bramble  torn  off  from  a  sheep. 
1879  BROWNING  Ned  Bratts  32  Some  blue  fly  Which  punc- 
tured a  dewy  scalp  where  the  frizzles  stuck  awry. 

trattsf.     1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xvm.  xiii,  Bald  crown 
of  the  landscape,  girt  with  a  frizzle  of  firwoods  all  round. 
fb.   A  frizzled  wig.   Obs, 

1628  Bp.  HALL  Righteous  Mammon  Wks.  720  When  his 
eyes  should  meet  with  a  poudred  frizle. 

2.  [f.  the  vb.]  The  state  of  being  frizzled. 

1850  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L.,  Custom  Ho.  (1851)  39 
A  wig  of  majestic  frizzle. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.>  as  ^fri&xlt-friu,  -heati\ 
frizzle-headedt  -topped  adjs. 

1565  GoLDitic^Oviifs  Met.  vni.  (1593)  208  The  frizzle 
topped  wench  in  coorse  and  sluttish  geere.  1778  Miss 
BURNEY  Evelina  Ixxxii,  Pray  what  do  you  do  with  that 
frizle-frize  top  of  your  own?  1840  LADY  C.  BURY  Hist. 
Flirt  iv,  Fancy  him  bowing  his  little  frizzle  head.  1891  T. 
HARDY  Tess  I,  19  A  frizzle-headed  brawny  damsel. 

Frizzle  l  fri-z'l),  sb*  dial.  Also  7  frezel,  9  friz- 
(z)el.  [?  Corruption  of  FUSIL.]  (See  quot.  1892.) 

1629  Z.  BOYD  Last  Battell  Settle  1266  He  is  euer  readie 
to  strik  fyrc  with  his  frezell   and  his  flint,     c  1817  HOGG 
Tales  <y  Sk.  III.  192  Putting  down  the  frizzel,  and  making 
it  spring  up  again  with  a  loud  snap.     1802  Northumbld. 
Gloss.  305  Frizzle,  in  flint  and  steel  guns  the  piece  of  iron 
acted  on  by  the  flint  to  produce  the  explosion. 

Frizzle  ( fri-z'l), z;.i  Forms:  6frisel,frysle,6-8 
frisle,  frizel(l,  frizle,  (7  frez-,  frizir,  7-  frizzle. 
[This  and  the  related  FRIZZLE  sb.  are  of  obscure 
origin ;  they  occur  much  earlier  than  FRIZZ  v.  to 
curl  (hair)  from  which  they  might  be  supposed 
to  be  derived ;  the  verb  to  FRIEZE  cloth,  however, 
which  is  etymologically  identical,  is  older,  and 
may  have  given  rise  to  frisel  as  a  frequentative 
formation.  Cf.  OYi'i^.  frisle,  fresle,  head  of  hair, 
curls,  North  ¥n$.friessle,fressle  head  of  hair,  lock 
of  hair,  mod.FiU./mtt^tftt,  frislen  to  plait  (esp. 
the  hair) ;  but  the  origin  of  these  words,  and  their 
relation  to  the  Eng.  words,  is  uncertain ;  cf.  also 
OV.fresel  a  comb  worn  in  the  hair.] 

1.  trans.  To  curl  (hair)  in  small  crisp  curls. 
1565-73    COOPER    Thesaurus,  Calamistratus,    trimmed : 

crisped  ;  or  frisled.  1573  TWYNE  sEnciti  LI  j,  Lockes  with 
bodkins  frisled  fine.  1631  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  &////;«'.  (1641) 
283  A  long  lock  he  has  got,  and  the  art  to  frizle  it.  1707 
Curios,  in  Husb.  $  Card.  277  'Tis  enough  only  that  her 
Hair  be  not  frizzled.  1766  [ANSTEY]  Bath.  Guide  xi.  41  A 
prodigious  rough  black  Head  of  Hair  That  is  frizzled  and 
curl'd  o'er  her  Neck  that  is  bare.  1822  W.  IRVING  Braccb. 
flail  \v.  34  Her  hair  ..  is  frizzled  out  and  put  up  with  pins. 
1869  TROLLOPS  He  Knew  vii,  Her  grey  hair  was  always 
frizzled  with  the  greatest  care. 

absol.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele  Gl.  Epil.  15  They  ..  bum- 
bast,  bolster,  frisle,  and  perfume,  a  1613  OVERBURY.-/  Wife 
(1638)  180  Hee  studies  oy  the  discretion  of  his  Barber,  to 
frizle  like  a  Baboone. 

t  b.  ?  transf.  To  adorn  with  frills  or  ruffles.  Obs. 

[But  possibly  a  distinct  word.  Cf.  OF.  freselc  frilled, 
ruffled,  t.fresel frill;  also  FRISLETJ 

*T£&Sougs  Costume  (Percy)  231  Frizzle  your  elbows  with 
ruffles  sixteen.  1755  Loud.  Mag.  July  343  Circling  round 
her  iv  ry  neck,  Frizzle  out  the  smart  Vandike. 

2.  intr.  for  reft.    To  form  into  crisp  curls  ;    to 
curl  or  twist  tip. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  505  The  dust  of  the 
same  mixed  with  oyl .  .doth  cause  the  hair  to  frisle  and  curl. 
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Times  LXXXI.  84/1  The  smoke  and  the  noxious  gases 
caused  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  etc.,  to  curl  and  frizzle  up. 

f3.  trans.  To  brush  or  touch  lightly.  Cf.  FKIEZE 

»•'  -V 

1634  PEACHAM  Genii.  Exerc.  i.  xxvi.  93  For  a  feather, 
Lake  frizled  with  red  lead.  1653  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus' 
Nature's  Paradox  134  The  agreeable  noise,  which  the 
Leaves  of  the  Neighbouring  Trees  did  make,  when  frizled 
by  the  Zephyr's  welcome  Wings. 

Hence  Fri'zzling-  ///.  a.  Also  Pri'zzler,  one 
who  frizzles. 

1779  FORREST  Voy.  X,  Guinea  95  Their  comb,  .with  which 
they  now  and  then  combed  their  frizzling  locks.  1779-80 
COOK  Voy.  (1785)  I-  '83  In  some  it  [hair]  wa*  of  a  frizzling 
djbpo>iiion.  1816  J.  GILCHRIST  Philos.  Etym,  263  Mu- 
sician;,, danung-masiers,  perfumers,  frizzlers,  gilders. 


Frizzle  (fri-z'l),  v2    [f.  FRIXZ 

KJZZ  v.~  a.     b.  trans.  To  fry,  toast, 


see  -LE.] 
a.   intr.    =  FKJZZ 
or  grill  ,with  a  sputtering  noise). 

a.  1839  THACKERAY  Fatal  Roots  (1869)  362  A  nice  fresh 
steak  was  frizzling  on  the  gridiron.     1863  Confess.  Ticket- 
of-Lcave  Man  77  Jack  dropped  the  candle,  and  set  some  of 
the  wigs  frizzling.      1874  DASENT  Tales  Fjeld  187  He  heard 
the   molten    lead    bubbling    and    frizzling    in    our    clerk's 
throat. 

b.  1858  HAWTHORNK  Fr.  $  It.  Jrnls.  II.  134  When  the 
sun  had   the  fairest  chance  to   frizzle  me.     1888  BURGON 
£fJMI  12  Gd.  Men  I.  jv.  388  To  pull  a  herring  daily  from  the 
string,  and  to  frizzle  it.  .for  breakfast. 

Hence  Pri-zzled,  Frizzling  ///.  adjs.  Also 
Fri-zzle  sb.y  the  action  of  the  vb. 

1832  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  iv,  Aunt  Chloe  .  .  pre- 
siding. .over  certain  frizzling  items  in  a  stewpan.  1860  All 
Year  Round  460  My  frizzling  brains.  1891  Rutland  Gloss. 
s.v.  *  The  doctor  says  as  how  he's  to  nev  some  frizzled 
mutton.'  1894.  CROCKETT  Raiders  ted.  3)  35  Flounders  .  . 
with  their  tails  jerking  Flip,  flap,  in  the  frizzle  of  the  pan. 

Frizzled  (fri-zl'd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FRIZZLE  z/.1  + 
-ED  !.]  In  senses  of  the  vb.  :  a.  of  hair.  Also, 
of  a  wig,  the  head:  Consisting  of  or  covered  with 
crisp  curls.  Of  a  fowl:  see  quot.  1885. 

1567  DRANT  Horace's  Art  Poetrie,  etc.  Ciija,  Meczenas, 
if  I  meete  with  the  without  my  frisled  top,  Not  notted 
fyne  and  fashion  lyke.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bit.  (Cam- 
den)  103  A  gallant  friseld  pate.  1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Man 
in.  (1603)  272  You  shall  have  a  halter  in  place  of  your  frizeled 
haire.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet,  u.  58  The  frizled  and 
over-powdered  Gallants  of  our  times.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr. 
Le  Blanc's  Trav.  250  Displumed  geese,  as  likewise  most 
part  of  the  ducks  were,  the  rest  frizeled.  1725  BRADLEY 
Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Poultry^  Frisled  Hens  .  .  may  also  be  put 
into  the  Yard.  1779  FORKEST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  6  He  called 
it  New  Guinea,  from  the  frizzled  locks  of  the  inhabitants. 
1817  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett. 
courteous-lookin 

Lu.  LINDSAY  Ckr.  Art  I.  126  Cain  is  repr 
frizzled  hair.  1885  TEGETMKIER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  645 
Frizzled  fowls  are  birds  in  which  each  feather  curls  outwards 
away  from  the  body.  They  are  common  in  India. 
J*S*  *577  HARRISON  England  Pref.  (1877)  in,  I  hope  that 
this  foule  frizeled  Treatise  of  mine  will  prooue  a  spur  to 
others  better  learned.  165*  BENLOWES  Theopk.  v.  vii.  68,  1 
will  Neglect  curl'd  Phrases  frizled  skill. 

b.  of  other  objects. 

1596  R.  L[INCHE]  Diella(i%-n)  66  All  tapistred  with  Natures 
mossie  greene,  Wrought  in  a  frizled  guise.  1599  THYNNE 


ea,    rom  te      zze      ocs  o    te    natants. 

RANVILLE  Lett.  June  (1894^  I.   101  A   fine, 
king  seigneur,  with  a  grey  frizzled  head.     1847 

Ckr.    Art  I.   126   Cain   is   represented  with 


. 

Animadv.  (1875)  33  note,  Aurifrisium  frisled  cloth  of  gold. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  396  Those  [citron  tables]  lhat  are 
frisled  with  small  spots  standing  thicke.  16x3-16  W.  BROWNE 
Brit.  Past.  \\.  v.  158  The  frizled  coates  which  doe  the  moun- 


taines  hide.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  323  The.. Bush  with 
frizl'd  hair  implicit.  1746-7  HERVEY  A/edit.  (1818)  101  The 
parsley,  with  her  frizzled  locks,  a  1803  BEATTIE  Hares  34 
O'er  their  head  The  furze  its  frizzled  covering  spread.  1784- 
•A\$  Annals  of  Agric.,Suff.  V.  251  (E.  D.  ^Frizled.  '  The 
straw  [of  the  potatoes]  being  frizled  (curltd)  as  they  call  it  here.' 

Frizzling  (frrzlin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FKIZZLE  v.1  + 
-ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FAIZZLE  in  various 
senses ;  an  instance  of  this.  Also  attrib. 

1592  T.  TIMME  Ten  Eng.  Lepers  F  iij,  The  divell  himselfe 
was  the  first  inventer  of  . .  frizling.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities 
261  Afrislingorcrispingpinnepfiron.  i6MPRYNNE///$/r«?;w. 
I.  vi.  i.  303  Meretricious  Paintings,  f  rizlings,  Pouldrings, 
Attyrings,  and  the  like.  1862  SALA  Accepted  A ddr.  128  No 
frizzling  tongs  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  their  vicinity. 

Frizzly (fri-zli),  a.  [f.  FRIZZLE sb.^-  +  -Y!.]  Full 
of  frizzles  or  crisp  curls. 

1707  J.  STEVENS  tr.  Qnevedo's  Com.  Wks.  (1709)  370  Frizly 
black  . .  Hair.  1783  ELPHINSTON  tr.  Martial  n.  xxxvi.  103 
Nor  with  frizzly  shock,  nor  frowsy  hair.  1833  LONCF. 
Outre- Mer  Prose  Wks.  1886  I.  264  The  crisping,  frizzly 
waves  glide  in  snaky  folds.  i88z  Day  of  Rest  206  The 
under  steward — whose  frizzly  unkempt  head  of  hair  stood 
out.  .round  his  head  like  a  halo. 

Frizzy  (fri-zi),  a.  [f.  FKIZZ  sb.  +  -Y  *.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  frizz. 

1870  DASENT  Annals  (ed.  4)  I.  339  A  thing  with  friz/y 
hair  al!  down  her  neck.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dun.  Der.  I.  217 
Mr.  Lush's  . .  strong  black  grey-besprinkled  hair  of  friz/y 
thickness.  1881  TYLOR  Anthropol.  72  The  Africans  show 
the  woolly  or  frizzy  kind  [of  hair]. 

tFro,  sb.  Ol>s.~l  [?a.  ON.  fro  in  the  same 
sense.]  Comfort,  relief. 

a  1310  in  Wright's  Lyric  P.  xxxvi.  100  Of  myne  deden 
fynde  y  non  fro. 

Fro  (frtfu  ,   Sc.  frae  (fr/),  prep.  \adv.,  conj.). 

Forms:  a.  (chiefly  north,  and  Sc.)  2-7  fra,  5-6  fray, 

(6  fre,  frea),   8-9  frae  ;    0.  2-  fro,   (4-5  froo, 

7  frow).  [a.  ON./r«,  corresp.  to  OE./ram,  FROM.] 

A.,  prep.  (Now  only  Sc.  and  dial.) 

1.   =FROM  in  all  its  senses. 

«.  ci2oo  ORMIN  211  Fra  Jnss  daj?  J>u  shall  t  ben  dumb. 
Ibid.  1265 Swa  ferr  fra  Godess  riche.  aiynCursorM.  479 
'Gott.)  Lucifer.. fell  For  his  pride  fra  heuen  to  hell.  <  1400 

UAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)Pref,  i  To.  .delyuervsfra  deed  withouten 

:nd.  1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (1892)  9 
Euery  Satterday  fra  ane  efter  none  to  four  houris.  1558 
KENNEDY  Conipcnd.  Tractiue  in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc.\.\%w)  103 
To  discerne  the  rycht  understanding  of  the  Scripture  fra  the 
wrang.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius  Catech.  163  To  abstein 
fra  flesh.  1788  BURNS  Naebody,  I'll  borrow  frae  nae-body. 
1803  WORDSW.  Yarrow  tfnv.  v,  Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae 
the  rock.  i8i6Scorr  A  ntiq.  ix,  After  his  walk  frae  the  manse. 
1876  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  L  174  You  canna 
tell  a  tree  frae  a  tether.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Fra,  from. 

&.  -1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hotn.  m  pis  longe  weie  be  he  ferde 
i  froheuene  to  helle.  c  1150  Gen.  <y  Ex.  89  God  ledde  hem  fro 
I  helle  m$t  to  paradises  leue  ligt.  c  1374  CHAUCLK  Compl. 
\  Mars  256  Whan  hit  was  fro  his  possession,  c  1380  WYCLIF 
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Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  138  And  Jnis  semen  oure  religious  to  be 
exempte  fro  charite.  1382  —  2  Sain.  xxiv.  1 5  Fro  Dan  vnto 
Bersabee.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  \  At  Trumpington,  nat 
fer  fro  Cantebrigge.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  i.  54  Clopede  hem 
in  copis,  to  be  knowe  fro  obere.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  lii,  Fro 
this  day  forth.  <  1449  PECOCK  Rcpr.  \.  i.  7  Froal  resonyng. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  xliv.  29  They  went  fro  toune  to 
toune.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  15  [He]  gyuelh 
fro  hymselfe  frely.  1581  SIDNEY  Astr.  ty  Stella  ix,  Where 
you  may  haue  some  defence  Fro  the  storms  in  my  breast 
breeding.  16x1  SHAKS.  Cytnb.  v.  v.  261  Why  did  you  throw 
your  wedded  Lady  fro  you?  a  1631  DONNE  Poems  (16501  29 
Can  cal  vow'd  men  fro  cloysters,  dead  from  tombs.  1884 
C/u's/iire  Gloss.,  Fro,  from. 

t  b.  Iii  verse  frequently  placed  after  its  sb.  (esp. 
as  a  rime-wd.1).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16814  +  20  Or  bai  parted  horn  froo.  1362 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  u.  34  When  heo  was  me  fro,  I  loked  and 
byhelde.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4120  That  I  mote  goo  So  fer  the 
fresh  floures  froo.  c  1460  Towneley  ftfyst.  (Surtees)  258  That 
no  tratur  stylle  his  cors  you  fray.  '  1470  HENKY  Wallace 
vni.  837  Bot  othir  dede,  or  ellis  fled  thaim  fray.  1549-62 
STKRNHOI.D  &  H.  Ps.  xxx.  13  The  mourning  weede  thou 
tookest  me  fro.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (16221  87  Pasthought 
it  hell,  while  he  was  Cosma  fro.  1805  SCOTT  Last  i\linstr, 
in.  xvi,  Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow-deer  Five  hundred  feet 
him  fro. 

fc.  Fro  oneself-,  'beside  oneself*,  out  of  one's 
wits.  Clean  fro  :  quite  contrary  to.  (Cf.  FROM  8  b.) 

1483  Vulgaria  abs  Terentio  i8b,  I  am  fro  my  selfe  for 
angyre.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  B  iij,  She  bycam  al 
frantyke  and  fro  herself.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II. 
ccxix.  [ccxv.J  676  They  had  spyces  ynoughe,  and  bredde 
made  of  mylke,  clene  fro  the  nature  of  Fraunce.  c  1530  — 
Art/i.  Lyt.  Bryt.(\%>i.£)  in  Hewas  so  sore  dyspleased, that 
he  was  nye  therwyth  fro  him  selfe. 

2.  Followed  by  other  prepositions.  (Cf.  FROMi6.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14407  Fra  amang  bat  cursed  ledd. 
c  1340  Ibid.  25596  (Fairf.)  pou  was  tane  fra  of  be  crosse.  1382 
WYCLIK  *)osh.  viii.  n  Fro  a^ens  of  the  citee  [Vulg.  ex  ad- 
versotcivitatis\.  1382  —  Luke  \.  78  He  spryngynge  vp  fro 
an  hi}  hath  visytid  vs.  c  1400  Gamelyn  803  Tno  come 
Gamelyn  fro  under  bewode-rys.  <i  1592  MARLOWE  &  NASHE 
Dido  in.  (Rtldg.)  262/2  But  I  will  tear  thy  eyes  fro  forth  thy 
head.  1813  HQQaQxtttfs  Wake  70  Than  up  there  rase  ane 
wee  wee  man  Franethe  the  moss-gray  stane. 

f3.  With  an  adverb  in  place  of  a  sb.-object. 
(Cf.  FROM  15.)  Fro  San  &at :  from  the  time  that. 
Froforth :  ?  =  from  this  time  forth.  Obs. 

(izoo  ORMIN  17970  He  J>att  fra  bibufenn  comm.  c  1250 
Gen.  fy  Ex.  1 88  Fro  5an  Sat  he  sin^en  bi-gan.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  932  Eue  fra  ban  hir  cald  adam.  Ibid.  10976  pou  sal  be 
dumb  fra  nu.  Ibid.  20078  For  quam  i  com  dun  fra  o-bouen. 
£1340  HAMTOLE  IVks.  (Horstman)  I.  187  Sothely  fra  thy- 
thenelnrysesagretlufe.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.m.  109  Cam 
late  fro  bi^unde.  1:1449  PECOCK  Repr.  \.  xii.  63  Be  waar 
therfore  frohens  forthward.  Ibid.  11.  ix.  197  Whanne  he  were 
departid  frothens.  a  1533  Lu.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixxxi.  243  Ye 
may  go  fro  hens  forth  where  ye  lyst.  1536  in  Strype  Eccl. 
Mem.  (1721)  I.  xxxv.  271  It  is  to  trust. .that  party  will  also 
froforth.  .own  to  law  all  other  abusions. 

f4.  Of,  concerning.     Cf.  QN.frti.    rare-1. 

4:1300  Harrow.  Hell  28  More  wo  Then  i  con  ou  telle 
fro. 

B,  adv.  In  a  direction  or  position  that  is  remote 
or  apart ;  away.  Now  only  in  phr.  to  and  fro  (see 
To) ;  for  which  rarely  fro  {fra]  and  fill,  -t"  To  do 
fro  :  to  remove.  Also,  contrary,  against.  Of  or 
fro  :  for  or  against. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8927  par  was  a  stank  bot  littel  fra  Hight 

piscina  probatica.    Ibid.  11937  pat  water  moght  rin  fra  and 

till,  Vte  of  Jje  Hum  al  atte  will.     c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb. 

xii.  197  Whan  they  come  vp  the  smallest  fro  they  do,  So 

that    the   saddist    faster   may   ascende.      c  1450   HOLLAND 

Hou'lat  270  Sum  said  to  ami  sum  fra,  Sum  nay  and  sum 

;a.     1562  Child-Marriages  (E.  E.  T.  S.>  204  He  sais   he 

!    cannot  say  anythinge   of  his   honesty,  of  nor   fro.      1576 

|    FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  Epil.  A  iij  b,  Passage  to,  fro,  and 

l     through  without  danger. 

t  b.  Comb.,  as  fro-leader  =  ABDUCTOR  i.     Obs. 
1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  749  Called  the  Fro-leader  or 
I     the  muscle  of  Indignation  or  the  Wayward  muscle. 
•^G.conj.  (Chiefly  north.}     Obs. 

1.  From  the  time  that,  from  the  moment  when ; 
as  soon  as,  when.     Also,  fra  that. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1325,  &  al  £111-3  dome  of  Daniel, 

fro  he  deuised  hade,  pat  alle  goudes  com  of  god.    1375  BAR- 

j    BOUR  Bruce  i.  141  And  fra  he  wyst  quhat  charge  thai  had, 

\     He  buskyt  hym,  but  mar  abad.    Ibid.  581  Fra  at  the  Brwce 

!     to  dede  war  brocht.    c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Petrus  536  And 

i    fra  Marcellus  J>is  cane  se,  He  had  parof  rycht  mekil  wondir. 

ci4oo  MAUKDCV.  (Roxb.)  xxiv.  109  And,  fra  I  come  bare, 

I  knewe  wele  J?at  it  was  oberwise.     c  1450   St.  Cuthbert 

(Surtees)  39  Fra  he  was  eght  jers  aid.     Ibid.  3435  Fra  fat 

god  my  saule  will  haue.   14. .  Plumfton  Corr.  (1839)  28, 1  am 

siker  he  will  thank  you  full  hartely,  fro  I  lett  him  witt.  15. . 

[DuNBAR]  Gi/$e  wald  lufe  14  Poems  (1893)  312  And  he  that 

i    is  of  hairt  vntiew,  Fra  he  be  kend,  fair  weill,  adew.      1513 

DOUGLAS  sEtteis  vi.  x.  i  Fra  that  the  ancyant  nun  of  Dan 

:    Phebus  Thir  wprdis  endit  had. 

2.  In  a  logical  sense  :  Since,  seeing  that. 

153S  STEWART  Cron.Scot.  II.  701  Syne  efter  him  Alexander 

.    his  brother  . .  Efter  his  deid  succeidit  in  his  steid,  Fra  this 

;    Edgair  wit  bout  in  child  wes  deid.      1585  IAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie 

'    (Arb.)  43  Then,  fra  I  saw  (as  I  already  told)  How  mencom- 

plaind.     1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  102  Fra  the  follower  haue 

founden  borgh  lawfullie. 

t  Pro,  v.    Obs.  rare  ~ '.     [?  f.  FRO  adv.}     intr. 
i   ?To  go  fiowardly  or  untowardly,  be  unsuccessful. 
ISS9  Mirr.  Mit£.t  Dk.  K<?r£xxiii,  God  that  causeth  thinges 
to  fro  or  frame. 

Fro,  obs.  form  of  FROW,  Dutchwoman. 
Froam,  ?erron.  form  of  FREAM. 
Froat,  Froath,  vars.  of  FROT,  FKOTH, 


FROCK. 

Frob,  obs.  var.  of  THROB. 

Frock  (frpk),  sb.  Forms :  4-5  frokke,  5  i'rogge, 
4-6  frok(e,  Sc.  or  north,  frog,  6-7  frocke,  6- 
froek.  [a.  ¥.fioc  (recorded  from  1 2th  c.) ;  of  un- 
certain origin. 

Cf.  Vr.floc  frock,  med.L./rxcas, Coccus.  Some  scholars 
regard  the  ft-  forms  as  the  original,  and  identify  the  word 
with  L.  ffoccus,  OF.  floe  FLOCK  s/>*  Others  regard  froc 
as  adopted  from  a  Teut.  word,  OHG.  hroch  (once),  OS.  hroc 
(once),  OFris.  hrokk  (rare) ;  but  in  these  forms  it  is  believed 
by  many  Germanists  that  the  hr-  is  a  misspelling  without 
phonetic  significance,  the  usual  forms  being  OHG.  roch 
(mod.Ger.  rock),  OFris.  rokk,  OE.  race.] 

1.  A  long  habit  with  large  open  sleeves ;  the  outer 
and   characteristic   dress  of  a   monk.     Rarely,  a 
cassock  (of  an  Anglican  clergyman).     Hence,  the 
priestly  office  which  it  indicates.     Cf.  UNFROCK  ». 

1350  Durll.  MS.  Clia.  Roll,  In  xj  pannis. . prater  ij  frokkes. 
1363  LANGL.  P,  PI.  A.  v.  64  Of  a  freris  frokke  were  the  fore- 
sieuys.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  170/2  Froke,  monkes  habyte 
.  .cuculla.  1466  Past  on  Lett.  No.  549  II.  270  For  a  cope 
called  a  frogge  of  worsted  for  the  Prior  of  Bromholm  xxvif. 
viiirf.  1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  x\x.  3-4_  An  other 
poynteth  to  some  one  of  the  Pharisaical  sort,  clad  in  a  blacke 
frocke  or  cope.  1683  TEMPLE  Mem.  Wks.  1731  I.  465  A 
French  Monk,  who  some  time  since  had  left  his  Frock  for 
a  Petticoat.  1762  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anted.  Paint.  I. 
iii.  51  As  the  frock  of  no  religious  order  ever  was  green, 
this  cannot  be  meant  for  a  friar.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L. 
in.  iv,  The  Hermit  by  it  stood,  Barefooted,  in  his  frock  and 
hood.  1887  W.  GLADDEN  Parish  Problems  333  It  was 
the  utterance  of  such  words  as  these  that  cost  the  great 
Carmelite  preacher  [Father  Hyacinthe]  his  frock. 

2.  An  upper  garment  worn  chiefly  by  men ;  a  long 
coat,  tunic,  or  mantle. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1742  pe  kyng  comaunded  anon  to 
clepe  bat  wyse,  In  frokkes  of  fyn  clob,  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce 
x.  375  With  blak  froggis  all  helit  thai  The  Armouris  at  thai 
on  thame  had.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  Vlll.  xxxviii.  57 
llkane  a  gud  Burdowne  in  hand,  And  royd  Frogis  on  bare 
Armyng.  f  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  241,  I  wold  be 
fayn  of  this  frog  [Christ's  coat]  myght  it  fall  vnto  me. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  li.  3  To  gift"  a  doublet!  he  is  als  doure, 
As  it  war  off  ane  futt  syd  frog.  1527  Lane.  Wills  I.  6  And 
also  that  he  geiff  to  Richard  Fene  a  jakett  called  my  frocke. 
1611  BIBLE  Ecclus.  xl.  4  From  him  that  weareth  purple,  and 
a  crown,  vnto  him  that  is  clothed  with  a  linnen  frocke. 
1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarck.,  Hen.  V,  clxxix,  Another  girds 
his  Frock,  wll>  a  sure  Thonge.  1700  DRYDEN  Sigisiti.  «jr 
Guise.  144  Yet  (for  the  wood  perplexed  with  thorns  he 
knew)  A  frock  of  leather  o'er  his  limbs  he  drew.  1848  W.  H. 
KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Years  II.  559  Kings  at 
arms  covered  with  long  frocks  of  cloth  of  gold. 

fig.  1604  SHAKS.  Hani.  in.  iv.  164  (Qo.  2)  That  monster 
custome . .  to  the  vse  of  actions  faire  and  good . .  giues  a  frock 
or  Liuery  That  aptly  is  put  on  to  refraine  night. 

b.  Frock  of  mail:  a  defensive  garment,  armour. 
Cf.  coat  of  mail. 

1671  MILTON  Samson  133  Samson.  .Made  arms  ridiculous, 
useless  the . .  frock  of  mail  Adamantean  proof.  1835  BROWN- 
ING  Paracelsus  III.  715,  I  have  addressed  a  frock  of  beavy 
mail,  Yet  may  not  join  the  troop  of  sacred  knights. 

fig.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Politics  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  244 
The  gladiators  in  the  lists  of  power  feel,  through  all  their 
frocks  of  force  and  simulation  the  presence  of  worth. 

3.  A  loose  outer  garment  worn  by  peasants  and 
workmen  ;  an  overall ;  more  fully  smock-frock. 

a  1668  DAVENANT  Nc^vsfrom  Plymouth  iv.  i,  Cattle.  Come 
your  aflair,  Squire  of  the  Frock  !  Briefly  Dispatch  !  Where 
is  this  courteous  Damsel  ?  Porter.  At  my  House,  Sir. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  95  Flesh-coloured  Vests, 
somewhat  like  our  Brickmakers  Frocks.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem. 
Gmo&rdSAo)  237, 1  had  pistols  under  my  grey  frock.  1777 
WATSON  Philip  //(i83o)  525  Three  officers. .  disguised  likethe 
peasants  of  that  country  with  long  frocks.  1840  R.  H.  DANA 
Bcf.  Mast  xxxvi.  136  The  duck  frocks  for  tarring  down 
rigging.  1883  C.  WALKORD  Fairs  153  Dealers  in  haubergs, 
or  waggoners  frocks. 

b.  A  wearer  of  a  smock-frock ;  a  poor  person. 
1612  W.  PARKES  Curtaine-Dr.  (1876)  25  The  rich  and  the 

poore,  euen  from  the  furd  i;own  to  the  sweating  frock.  1625 
B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  v.  ii,  Porter.  Sir,  I  did  give  it  him. 
P.  sen.  What.  .A  frock  spend  sixpence  ! 

c.  A  woollen  'guernsey'   or  'jersey'  worn  by 
sailors  ;  esp.  in  Guernsey  or  Jersey  frock. 

1811  W.  THOM  Hist.  Altcrd.   vi.  I5o  Besides  stockings, 


Eng  Wks.  (Bohn)II.  13  The  sailors  have  dressed  him  in 
[a]  Guernsey  frock.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Frog, 
an  old  term  for  a  seaman's  coat  or  frock.  Ibid.,  "Jersey 
frocks,  woollen  frocks  supplied  to  seamen. 

4.  The  outer  garment,  for  indoor  wear,  of  women 
and  children,  consisting  of  a  bodice  and  skirt ;  a 
gown,  dress. 

The  word  is  now  applied  chiefly  to  the  garment  worn  by 
children  and  young  girls,  cf.  ittort  frock  ;  that  worn  by 
women  is  commonly  called  a  dress;  gmvn  is  also  current, 
though  (exc.  in  the  U.S.)  less  generally.  (But  in  the 
language  of  fashionable  society  the  use  of  frock  for  '  dress ' 
has  within  the  last  few  years  been  revived) 

1538  Bury  Wim '(Camden)  ,34,  I  wyll  my  goddowter 
and  seruant,  shal  haue  my  wosted  kyrtell  . .  and  my  froke. 
1550  CROWLEY  Way  to  Wealth  325  Let  youre  wiue 
therefore  put  of  theire  fine  frockes  and  Frenche  hoode' 


.  ,  _oa 

a  painted  Frock .  .is  missing.  1755  JOHNSON  s.  v.  rrock, 
i1?  «     6°W"    ?r  chlldren-     «8l«  La  Belle  Asscmblee 
.  No.  108.87/2  The  newest  ball-dress  is  composed  of 
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a  frock  of  tulle,  over  a  rose-coloured  slip  of  satin.  1833 
HT  MARTINEAU  Three  Ages  in.  106  Striving  to  patch  up  once 
more  the  girl's  frock  and  the  boy's  coat.  1867  TKOLLOPE 
C /iron.  Barsct  II.  xlv.  9,  I  don't  think  I've  ever  been  in 
I^ondon  since  I  wore  short  frocks.  1882  Miss  BRADUON  J//. 
Roval  II.  vii.  143  Fishky.. looked  lovely  in  her  while  satin 
frock  and  orange-blossoms.  1884  Girl's  Ontt  Paper  28  June 
618/3,  I  think  'frock  '  seems  to  be  applied  to  the  morning 
costume,  and  '  dress  '  to  that  of  evening  only.  1889  BARRIE 
Window  in  Thrums  172  There  could  never  be  more  than  a 
Sabbath  frock  and  an  everyday  gown  for  her. 

6.  A  coat  with  long  skirts.  In  mod.  quots.  = 
FROCK-COAT. 

1710  DE  FOE  Crusoe  H.  vi,  A  light  coat  like  a  frock.  1748 
SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  (1812)  I.  387  A  gentleman  dressed  in 


ilone,  simply  at -  - 

1855  THACKERAY  Naocomes  I.  128  Dine  in  your  frock  . .  if 
your  dress-coat  is  in  the  country.  1876  BESANT  &  RICK 
Gold.  Butterfly  III.  194  The  coat,  .a  comfortable  easy  old 
frock,  a  little  baggy  at  the  elbows. 

b.  A  coat  of  a  similar  '  cut    used  as  a  military 
uniform;  spec,  see  quot.  1881. 

"753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  yn.  xcii.  422  He.. appears. . 
always  in  his  regimentals,  which  are  a  blue  cloth  frock 
with  silver  brandenburgs.  i88i  WILHELM  Milit.  Diet., 
Frock,  in  the  British  service,  the  undress  regimental  coat 
of  the  guards,  artillery,  and  royal  marines.  1800  igM  Cent. 
Nov.  842  The  stable  jacket  will  retain  its  freshness,  as  its 
owner  drills  in  his  '  service  frock '. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  frock-body ;  frock-like  adj. ; 
f  frock-clothes,  -dress  (rare],  dress  of  which  a 
frock-coat  is  a  part :  so  frock-suit ;  f  frock- 
man  =  3  b;  frock-uniform,  undress  uniform 
(see  5  b). 

1862  F.  WILFOKD  Maiden  of  our  own  day  97,  I  can  make 
this  *frock-body  while  you  are  making  the  skirt.  1769 
Pulilic  Advertiser  I  June  3/2  Silk  Cloths  .  .  for  Gentlemens 


neath  his  vest  there  hung,  .the  "frock-like  '  gatya '  (drawers) 
of  the  Magyar  peasant.  1657  REEVE  God's  PUafor  Nineveh 
ii.  46  If  ye  fight  for  the  wall,  let  not  the  *frokman  take 
the  right  hand  of  you  in  worth.  1810  WELLINGTON  in 
Gurw.  Desp.  VI.  591  We.  .shall  be  highly  flattered  by  your 
company,  .whether  in  full  or  in  *frock  uniforms. 

Hence  Fro'ckhood,  the  state  of  being  dressed  in 
a  (short)  frock;  t Fro'ckifled  ppl.  a.,  clad  in  a 
(monk's)  frock. 

1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xlvi.  (1737)  186  A  frockify'd 
Hobgoblin.  1861  WYNTER  Soc.  Bees  124  How  many  Billies 
and  Bobbies,  revelling  in  all  the  glorious  ease  of  frockhood, 
have  you  not  reduced  to  the  cruel  purgatory  of  breeches. 

Frock  (fink's,  v.  [f.  FROCK  st>.]  trans.  To  pro- 
vide with  or  dress  in  a  frock  ;  lit.  andyTf.  b.  To 
invest  (a  person)  with  priestly  office  or  privilege. 
Cf.  UNFROCK  v. 

1828  W.  S .  LANDOR  Wks.  (1846)  I.  535/2  A  gentleman  whom 
perhaps  nothing  but  the  hope  of  gratifying  his  amiable 
passions  had  cowled  and  frocked.  1860  All  Year  Round 
No.  54.  79,  I  have  seen  baby  London  short-coated,  and 
frocked,  and  breeched.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  xcv, 
I'll  . .  femininely  frock,  Your  poem  masculine  that  courts 
La  Rocque.  1896  FAIRBAIKN  in  Coutemf.  Rev.  Mar.  315 
Founding  a  Jerusalem  bishopric  and  frocking  its  new  bishop. 

Fro'ck-coa't.  A  double-breasted  coat  with 
skirts  extending  almost  to  the  knees,  which  are  not 
cut  away  but  of  the  same  length  in  front  as  behind. 

1823  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1824)  60  A  regularly  built  green 
frock  coat,  not  forgetting  the  velvet  collar.  1835  WILLIS 
Pencillings  II.  xliv.  46  He  sat  on  a  divan,  cross-legged,  in 
a  military  frock-coat.  1836-7  DICKENS  Sk.  AVj  (1850)  192/1 
He  usually  wore  a  brown  frock-coat,  without  a  wrinkle. 
1886  HALL  CAINE  Sou  o/  Hagar  II.  xvi,  There  was  John 
Proudfoot,  the  blacksmith,  uncommonly  awkward  in  a 
frock  coat. 

Hence  Proek-coa'ted  ppl.  a.,  wearing  a  frock- 
coat. 

1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893)  205  The 
people  . .  could  hardly  recognise  the  frock-coated,  fancy- 
vested,  military-trousered  swell  as  Lord  Scamperdale. 

Frocked  (fr?kt),  pple.  and  ///.  a.  [f.  FROCK 
sb.  and  v.  +  -ED.]  Dressed  in  a  frock. 

?ci55o  Robin  Const.  167  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  238,  I  will 
goe  frocked  and  in  a  french  hood.  1830  TENNYSON  Poems 
146  Both  in  blooniwhite  silk  are  frocked.  1860  HAWTHORNE 
Mart.  Faun  xxi.  (1883)  226  Frocked  and  hooded  skeletons. 
1868  GEO.  ELIOT  Sp.  Gipsy  3I8  The  Father  came  bare- 
headed, frocked,  a  rope  Around  his  neck. 

Frocking  (frp-kirjX  [f.  FROCK  sti.  +  -ING'.  Cf. 
COATING.]  Material  for  (smock-)frocks. 

1864  LOWELL  Mooseliead  Jrnl.,  Fireside  Trav.  112  Enor- 
mous cowhjde  boots,  over  which  large  blue  trousers  of  frock- 
ing  strove  in  vain  to  crowd  themselves. 

Frockless  (ftp-kits),  a.  [f.  FROCK  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  frock. 

1880  Daily  News  i  Nov.  2/5  Brissac  privately  orders  a 
guard  to  be  set  over  the  frockless  friars. 

t  Fro'dils.  Obs.  Also  7  frodels.  [shortened 
•n.A.f'c.afrodilU:  see  AFFOPILL.]  =  AFFODILL  i. 

'674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  i.  (1677)  146  Two  pound  of 
the  Roots  of  Frodels.  1725  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Mange, 
The  Roots  of  Frodils  two  Pounds. 

Froe,  frow  (fiw).  Now  chiefly  U.S.  Also 
6-7  frower,  7  frowe,  frau,  8  fro.  [The  synony- 
mous FKOMWAUD  suggests  that  the  earliest  form 
frower  represents  a  subst.  use  of  FHovvARDrt.  in  the 
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lit.  sense  'turned  away',  the  reference  being  to  the 
position  of  the  handle.] 

1.  A  wedge-shaped  tool  used  for  cleaving  and 
riving  staves,  shingles,  etc.  It  has  a  handle  in  the 
plane  of  the  blade,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  back. 

'573  TUSSER  Huso.  xvii.  (1878)  36  A  frower  of  iron,  for 
cleauing  of  lath.  1616  J.  LANE  Lont.  Si/r.'s  T.  ix.  63  In- 
castinge  stooles,  ropes,  froes,chaines..and  all  trassh  whatso- 
ever. 1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  IV.  Wks.  ( Arb.)  608  Tooles 


Wedges  and  Fraus.  .to  every  family.     1775  ROMANS  Hist. 
Florida  182  A  river  or  splitter,  who  rives  them  [trees]  with 
the  fro.      1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  xvi.  (1871)  137  With  froe 
in  one  hand  and  mallet  in  the  other.     1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek.  I.  918  Fryw  (Coopering). 
1 2.  (See  quot. ;  perh.  a  distinct  word.)  Obs. 
1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  in.  20  Those  warming  pinnes.  .which 
of  some  are  called  F-roes,  and  being  put  into  their  cases, 
and  those  cases  wrapped  in  linnen  bagges,  doe  serve  to  heate 
beddes. 

Froe,  obs.  form  of  FROW,  Dutchwoman. 
Frog1  (frpg).  Forms:  I  frogga,  2-7  frogge, 
4  frock,  5  froke,  (4  froge,  5  frugge),  7  frogg, 
5- frog.  PI.  2  froggen,  3  wroggen.  [O]L.frogga 
wk.  masc. ;  a  hypocoristic  formation  (peculiar  to 
Eng.),  from  the  root  contained  in  the  various  Teut. 
synonyms,  of  which  there  are  three  different  types  : 
(i)  OE./rox,  (*/ros<:),/ffrscsti.masc.  (see  FROSH) 
«=Du.  vonch,  OKG.forsk  (MHG.  vorsch,  mod.G. 

frascA),  ON.  frosk-r :-OTent.  *frosko-z;  (2)  ME. 

frfide,  FROUD,  frog  or  toad,  related  by  ablaut  to 
ON.frauS-r,  OSw.  pi.  frtdhir  (Da./ro)  ;  cf.  OF. 

froit,  frot  toad,  which  is  perh.  of  Scandinavian 
origin ;  (3)  ON.  frauke,  whence  perh.  the  ME. 

froke,  given  among  the  forms  of  the  present  word. 
The  etymological  relation  between  the  various  Teut.  words 
involves  some  unsolved  difficulties.  Some  scholars,  on  the 
ground  of  Q¥..frogga,  and  ON.franIte,  assume  a  root  end- 
ing in  a  guttural,  and  explain  OTeut.  *frosko-zs=*froh-sko: 
This  does  not  account  for  the  WE,.fnlde,  ON./rrtW(?-r,  and 
hence  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  common  root  of  all  the 
words  \*frud'  (frod-),  fraud-,  friid- ;  OTeut._/V«</-  +  suffix 
•ko-  would  by  phonetic  law  become  *frosko- ;  the  ON. 

frattke  appears  to  be  for  *frajt$ke.     With  regard  to  OE. 

frogga  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  ending  -gga  occurs  in 
several  other  names  of  animals  :  cf.  stagga,  docga,  -wicga. 
It  is  possible  that  frogga  may  owe  its  form  to  the  analogy 
of  other  animal  names  with  this  termination. 

1.  A  tailless   amphibious  animal  of  the  genus 
Raiia,  or,  in  wider  sense,  of  the  family  Kanidm. 

The  Promp.  Parv.  (Norfolk,  c  1440)  explains  froggc, 
frugge  as  meaning  '  toad '  (1'itjb),  while  the  farms  froke  and 
f  rosette  are  said  to  mean  '  frog '  (ratio}.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  distinction  was  recognised  in  the  Norfolk 
dialect  of  the  time ;  modern  East  Anglian  glossaries  do  not 
mention  it. 

c  looo  ^LFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wtilcker  122/10  Ratia,  frogga. 
<  1000  —  Horn.  H.  102  He  afylde  eal  heora  land  mid 
froggum.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  51  J>er  wunieS  in-ne.  .^eluwe 
froggen  and  crabben.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  69  For  it  alles 
com  forb,  yt  was  a  foul  frogge.  a  1300  Vojc  fy  Wolf  256 
Wroggen  haueth  his  dou  iknede.  13. .  M.  E.  Glosses  in 
Rel.  Atit.  I.  80  Frock,  reyne.  1387  TREVISA  Higde*( Rolls) 
IV.  397  pey.  .made  hym  unwitynge  drinke  a  frogge.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  180/1  Froke  or  frosche.  .ratta.  1486  Bk.  St. 
A  Ibans  C  iv  b,  Yeue  hir  a  frogge  for  to  eete.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  Pref.  <  Arb.)  53  Leaste  . .  thou  bee  lyke  vnto  Isopes 
frogges.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  i.  1 4  Eye  of  Newt,  and  Toe 
of  Frogge.  1653  WALTON  Angler\\\.  145  The  Pike  will  eat 
venemous  things  (as  some  kind  of  Frogs  are).  1608  G. 
THOMAS  Pennsylv.  (1848)  16  There  is  another  sort  of  Frog 
that  crawls  up  the  Tops  of  Trees.  1774  GOLUSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  VII.  73  The  frog,  .can  live  several  days  under 
water,  without  any  danger  of  suffocation.  1802  BINCLEY 
Aitim.  Biog.  (1813)  II.  389  The  Edible  Frog.  1840  HOOD 
Up  tlie  Rhine  129  Amongst  the  fossils  is  a  complete  series  of 
frogs. 

b.  In  various  proverbial  expressions. 
1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  Pref.  4  The  whiche 
peraduenturc  will . .  saye  y*  I  geue  frogges  wine,  as  the  Greke 
prouerbe  speaketh.  »  1555  LATIMER  in  FoxeA.tyM. (1684) 
HI.  413  Well,  I  have  fished  and  caught  a  Frog;  brought 
little  to  pass  with  much  ado.  1603  DKKKER  Grissil  v.  i. 
Old  M[aster]  you  baue  fisht  faire  and  caught  a  frog.  1823 
LOCKHART  Keg.  Dalton  vi.  i.  (1842)  345  Whose  coat  was  as 
bare  of  nap  as  a  frog's  is  of  feathers. 

2.  Applied  to  certain  animals  more  or  less  resem- 
bling frogs,  e.g.  the  FROG-FISH  or  ANGLER  2. 

1769  PENNANT  Zool.  (1776)  III.  106, 1  have  changed  the  old 
name  of  Fishing  Frog  to  the  more  simple  one  of  Angler.  1855 
OGILVIE  Suppl.,  Frog,  Frog-fish,  names  sometimes  applied 
to..  (I.fphius  piscatorius)  the  angler.  1885  T.  ROOSEVELT 
Hunting  Trips  vi.  191  The  horned  frog  is  not  a  frog  at  all, 
but  a  lizard. 

3.  As  a  term  of  abuse  applied  to  a  man  or  woman. 
Also,  f  a  Dutchman. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Waie  (Rolls)  1782  Formest  was 
sire  Gogmagog,  He  was  most,  bat  foule  froge.  1535  Lvsut- 
SAY  Satyre  2136  Ane  Frog  that  fyles  the  winde.  1626  L. 
OWEN  Spec.  Jesuit.  (1629)  <;4  These  infernall  frogs  (Jesuits) 
are  crept  into  the  West  and  East  Indyes.  1652  Season.  Exp. 
Netherl,  2  Neither  had  I  ever  wished  the  charming  of  those 
Froggs  [the  Dutch]. 

4.  A  name  given  to  certain  diseases  of  the  throat 
or  mouth. 

1656  RIDGLEY  Pracl.  Physick  174  The  Frog— It  is  a  swell- 
ing under  the  Tongue  that  is  common  to  children.  1748  tr. 
Rexatus'  Distemp.  Horses  235  Little  Frogs,  Pushes  or 
Swelling^  in  the  Tongues  of  Oxen.  1876  Mid- 1  'arks/i.  Ciosi., 
Frog-i-f-irioiith,  a  popular  name  for  trie  complaint  known  as 
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the   thrush.     1885  Syd.   Sue.    Lev.,  Frog,  the   thrush,    or 
..ptuhous  stomatitis,  nf  infants. 

5.  —frog-stool. 

1398  TRF.VISA  Bartli.  De  P.  K.  xvll.  rviii.  .Tollem.  MS.), 
Vf  it  is  doo  amonge  frogges  [  1335  frogge  stoles :  \JHL.fttltg09\ 
&  venemouse  meetes,  it.  .quencheball  \>e  venym. 

6.  Bricktnaking.  (See  quot.) 

1876  SIR  E.  BF.CKKTT  /It.  BuiM.  162  Making  bricks  with 
a  hollow  in  one  or  both  faces  which  I  have  heard  absurdly 
called  a  frog. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attributive,  w-.  frog- colour, 
-(onccrt,  -green,  -kind.  -pit.  -tribe;  frog-like  adj. ; 
b.  objective,  as  frog-fishing;  c.  parasynthetic,  as 

frog-coloured,  -hearted,  -voiced  adjs. 

1836  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.,  Knights  l.  iii,  Died  himself 
'  Frotf-colour.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  238  Many  of 
the  faces  round  me  assumed  a  very  doleful  and  ''frog- 
coloured  appearance.  1837  Hr.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Aiin-r. 
II.  184  We  were  being  treated  with  a  *frog-concert.  1889 
Century  Diet.,  " Frog-ashing,  the  act  or  practice  of  fishing 
for  frogs  with  hook,  line,  and  rod  ;  frogging.  1890  Daily 
News  20  Nov.  2/1  The  small  bonnet  ..  is  in  *frog-green 
velvet.  1846  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1894)  I.  201  A  'frog- 
hearted  wretch.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat,  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  97  The 
*Frog  kind.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bttllinger  on  Apoc.  (1573) 
225  b,  By  their  complaintes  . .  and  disputations  altogether 
"froggc-lyke  and  fenlyke,  they  be  hateful!  both  to  God  and 
men.  18428.  LOVER  ffandy  Andy  xix.  i76Asloudashis frog- 
like  voice  permitted.  1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  A  viij  b, 
They  that  take  From  puddles  or  dull  *Frog-pits,  never  make 
Themselves  nor  others  happy.  1849-52  TODD  Cycl.  Anat. 
IV.  1213/1  The  larva,  resembling  in  appearance  a  "frog-tad- 
pole. 1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  396  The  *Frog 
tribe,  which  forms  the  lowest  order  of  Reptiles.  1799  COLE- 
RIDGE Lett.  (1895)  308  You  ill-looking  "frog-voiced  reptile  ! 

8.  Special  comb. :  frog-back,  a  '  back '  at  leap- 
frog ;  frog-catcher  (see  quot.) :  frog-clock,  ?  •= 
frog-hopper;  frog-crab,  a  member  of  the  crusta- 
ceous  genus  Remind ;  frog-dance,  ?  a  kind  of  horn- 
pipe in  which  the  performer  crouches  down  in  a  frog- 
like  attitude ;  frog-eater,  one  who  eats  frogs,  a  term 
contemptuously  applied  to  Frenchmen  ;  so  frog- 
eating  ///.  a. ;  frog-hopper,  a  group  of  homo- 
pterous  insects  of  the  family  Cercopidse,  so  called 
from  their  shape  and  leaping  powers  ;  frog's  horn- 
pipe (see  frog-dance) ;  f  frog-paddock,  a  large 
kind  of  frog ;  frog-pecker,  a  heron ;  frog-pike, 
frog-plate,  frog-shell  (see  quots.)  ;  frog-spit, 
-spittle,  (a)  =  CUCKOO-SPIT  2  i :  (b)  =frog-spawn  ; 
frog-tongue  (see  quot.). 

ai86i  MRS.  BROWNING  Lett.  K.  H.  Home(\%Tfi  II.  258 
Everybody  was  bound  to  run  at  the  '  *frog-back '  given,  and 
do  his  best.  1796  MORSE  Ainer.  Geog.  I.  212  Quaw  bird  or 
*  Frog  Catcher,  A  rdea  clemata.  1653  W.  LAUSON  Comm.  J. 
D[enttys]  Seer.  A  ngling  in  Arb.  Garner  1. 196  Washing  down 
worms,  flies,  *frog-clocks,  etc.  1879  ROSSITER  Diet.  Set. 
Terms,* Frog cnrf.Ranina:  can  climb  trees,  etc.  1895  Westm. 
Gaz.  30  Oct.  1/2  A  "frog-dance',  cleverly  executed  by  a 
budding  barge-builder  of  seventeen.  1863  G.  KEARLEY  Links 
in  Chain  viii.  179  M.  de  Lacepede  was  a  *frog  eater.  1889 
Century  Diet.,*  Frog-eating.  1711  Phil.  TnnU.JCX.Vn. 


_        .  .  'Og  s  Hornpipe. 

1653  WALTON  Angler  vii.  151  The  green  Frog . . is  by  Topsel 
taken  to  be  venemous;  and  so  is  the  Padock,  or  *Frog- 
Padock,  which  usually  keeps  or  breeds  on  the  land.  1825 


contemporary  with  the  frogs.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  I.  ii. 
no  A  "Frog-plate  for  viewing  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot.  1855  OGILVIE  Suppl..  *  Frog- 
shell,  the  name  applied  to  various  species  of  shells  of  the 
genus  Ranella.  a  1825  FORBY  I7oc.  F..  Anglia,  *Frog-spit. 
1855  OGILVIE  Suppl.,  Cuckoo-spittle  or  "frog-spittle  (Aphro. 
phora.  spvntaria).  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  94 
The  Ranula  or  *frog-tongue,  is  a  tumour  under  the  tongue, 
b.  In  various  plant-names,  as  frog-bit,  (a) 
Hydrocharis  Morsus-ranx,  an  aquatic  plant ;  (6) 
Limnoliiiim  Spongia,  a  similar  plant  of  America  ; 
frog-cheese,  (a)  (see  quot.  1866) ;  (/>)  Malva  syl- 
»«/;7>(cf.CHEESE^.l  5);  frog('s-foot,  duckweed 
(Lenina) ;  frog-grass,  (<z)  =  CRAB-GRASS  I  ;  f  (b) 
Juncus  bufonius ;  frog's  lettuce,  water  caltrops, 
I'otamogeton  densus ;  frog-orchis  (see  quots.) ; 
t  frog-parsley,  some  plant  (?  = fools'  parsley}  ; 
frog-stool  =  TOADSTOOL  ;  frog-wort,  a  name  given 
to  species  of  Orchis. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  Ixxi.  106  The  thirde  [kind  of  floating 
weeds]  ..  is  called  ..  'Frogge  bitte.  1741  Compl.  Fam.- 
Piece  n.  iii.  374  The  . .  Spearwort,  and  Frogbits.  1866 
Treas.  Sot.,  Frog-bit,  American,  Limnobium.  1868  Nat. 
Kncycl.  I.  659  One  of  the  Frogbit  tribe  of  plants.  1818 
Witkninft  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  6)  IV.  453  Lycoperdon  . . 
*Frogcheese.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Frog-cheese,  a  name  applied 
occasionally  to  the  larger  puff-balls  when  young.  1520  Crete 
Hertalcdix.  P  i,  Lentylles  of  the  water  ben  called  'frogges 
fote.  1863  PRIOR  Plant-n.  87  Frog-foot,  lemna.  1597  *Frog 
grasse  [see  CRAB-CRASS  i].  1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot. 
Index  1738  Frogge  grasse  or  Toadegrass.  Ibid.  n.  Iviii.  281 
The  people  that  dwell  neare  it  by  the  Sea  side,  call  it  Frogge 
grasse  or  Crab  grasse.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  IV.  385 
Glass-wort  is  sometimes  called . .  Frog-grass.  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  n.  ccxcviii.  824  Small  water  Caltrops  or  *Frogs 
lettuce.  1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.,  * Frog-orchis,  see  Gynina- 
denia  virtait.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  V.  214  Green 
Habenaria  . .  sometimes  called  . .  Frog  Orchis.  1651  J. 
F[RF.AKE)  Agrippa's  Ocf.  Philos.  xviii.  41  Sheep  fly  from 
"Frog-parsley  as  from  some  deadly  thing.  1535  "Frogge 
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stoles  [see  1398  qimt.  in  FROG  n».i  5).  1661  I.ovnu  Hist. 
Aniiu.ff  Miir.  144  The  dun;;  helps  against  Frogslooles  with 
wine  and  vineger.  1865  Sciem-e  <i,-ssif  i  Nov.  258  In 
Dorsetshire  poisojious  fungi  are  often  called  '  fr'rogstools '. 
a  1824  HOI.DICH  Ess.  II  'feds  11825)  65  Man-orchis,  Red-lead 
and  "Frogvvort  are  the  only  English  names  we  have  heard 
given  to  these  weeds  in  damp  pastures. 

C.  In  names   of  games,  as  frog-in-the-midJle. 
frog  over  an  old  dog.     Also  LEAP-FROG. 

1801  STRUTT  Sports  \  Past.  IV.  iv.  293  Another  [game] 
equally.,  well  known  with  us,  and  called  Frog  in  the  middle. 
1847-78  HAIUWIL&  Frog  trj'er  tin  old  it<>£,  leap  frog,  list  of 
games,  Rawl.  MS. 

Frog2  (frpgV     [Of  doubtful  oriyin.] 
Perh.  a  use  of  prec.,  suggested  by  some  resemblance  in 
sound  between  this  word  and  the  It.  name  Jorchetta,  or 
some  dialectal  variant  of  V.fonrc/tctte. 

An  elastic,  horny  substance  growing  in  the  middle 
of  the  sole  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  u.  ci.  384  The  Frush,  which  of 
some  is  called  the  Frogge  of  the  foot,  is  the  tenderest  part 
of  the  hoofe  towards  the  heele.  1727  SWIFT  Gulliver  iv.  ix, 
They  have  excellent  medicines,  -to  cure,  .cuts  in  the  pastern 
or  frog  of  the  foot.  1840  YOL'ATT  Horse  xviii.  376  In  the 
space  between  the  bars,  and  accurately  filling  it  is  the  frog. 
b.  Comb. :  frog-stay  fsee  quot.). 
1829  B.  CLARK  Hippodon.  (ed.  zl  61  This  cell  or  cleft  of 
the  frog  is  . .  prevented  from  rupturing  inwards  towards  the 
quick  by  a  stout  considerable  cone  of  horn  passing  directly 
from  it  into  the  sensitive  frog.  .This  cone  commences  nearly 
oprjosite  to  the  termination  of  the  heels  of  the  coffin-bone . . 
This  part,  .being  without  even  a  name,  I  gave  it  the  epithet 
frog-stay,  .from  its  closing  the  frog-,  and  holding  more  firmly 
its  halves  together. 

FrOg:i  (Irpg).  [Of  obscure  origin;  perh.  ad. 
Pg.  froco  (repr.  L.  forms  FLOCK  si.),  which  has 
much  the  same  sense.] 

1.  An  attachment  to  the  waist-belt  in  which  a 
sword  or  bayonet  or  hatchet  may  be  carried. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xv,  A  belt  with  a  frog  hanging  to 
it,  such  as.  .we  wear  hangers  in.  1725  —  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  150  Every  man  a  hatchet,  hung  in  a  little  frog  at  his 
belt,  1876  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.,  Frog  . .  that 
part  of  a  soldier's  accoutrements  which  is  attached  to  the 
waist-belt  for  holding  the  bayonet.  1879  RUTLEY  Study 
Rocks  v.  40  A  small  leathern  frog  with  a  flap. 

2.  An  ornamental  fastening  for  the  front  of  a  mili- 
tary jcoat  or  cloak,  consisting  of  a  spindle-shaped 
button,  covered  with  silk  or  other  material,  which 
passes  through  a  loop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
garment. 

1746  BERKELEY  Let.  Wks.  1871  IV.  306  Laces,  frogs, 
cockades,  .are  so  many,  .obstacles  to  a  soldier's  exerting  his 
strength.  1770  W.  RICHARDSON  Anecii.  Russian  Emp.  325 
In  a  light  blue  frock  with  silver  frogs.  1796  J.  ANSTEY 
Pleader's  Guide  (1803)  181  The  coat . .  With  tabby  lin'd  and 
frogs  complete.  1836  DICKENS  St.  Doz  vii,  He  wore  a 
braided  surtout  with  frogs  behind.  1846  Hist.  Rec.  yd  Light 
Dragoons  39  The  buttons  set  on  three  and  three  upon  yellow 
frogs  or  loops.  1848  CRAIG,  Frog  . .  a  small  barrel-shaped 
silk  ornament  with  tassels,  used  in  the  decoration  of  mantles, 
etc.  1896  Daily  News  19  Mar.  6/5  Serge  suits  and  tweed 
costumes  are  better  adapted  than  any  other  to  this  style  of 
ornamentation.  Frogs  are  sold  in  sets  to  accompany  the 
braiding. 

3.  Comb.,  as  frog-belt,  -button. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  iv.  (1840)  II.  68  He  drew  a 
hatchet  out  of  a  frog-belt.  1827  HONE  Every-day  Bit.  II. 
i9oAcoat  with  frog-buttons.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
Frog-belt,  a  baldrick. 

Prog4  (IffS).     (See  quot.  1860.) 

1860  WORCESTER  (citing  Williams),  Frog  (Railroads),  a 
grooved  piece  of  iron  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  rails  where 
one  track  crosses  another.  1889  Scott.  Leader  30  Apr.  5 
The  accident,  .would  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  tbe 
train  suddenly  leaving  the  rails  at  a  '  frog  '. 

Frog-fish.  A  name  given  to  various  fishes, 
esp.  to  the  Angler  or  Fishing-frog  (I.op/rius  pisca- 
torius).  Other  varieties  belong  to  the  genera  Ba- 
Irachus  and  Chironectes. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxiv.  169  The  . .  Frog- 
fish.  1769  PENNANT  Zool.  (1776)  III.  105  Toad-fish,  Frog- 
fish,  or  Sea-Devil.  1835-6  Tonn  Cycl.  Atiat.  I.  114/2  The 
cesophagus  of  the  frog-fish  leads  to  a  large  globular  stomach. 
1879  ROSSITER  Diet.  Set.  Terms,  Frogjfishcs,  Chironectes. 

Frogged  (ft?gd),  ///.  a.  [f.  FKOO  3  +  -ED  2.] 
Of  a  coat,  etc. :  Fastened  or  ornamented  with 
frogs. 

1774  W.  COLE  in  J.  Granger's  Lett.  (1805)  370  Coat  with 


ii. (1873)  13  note,  Young  Betty,  .clad  in  a  furred  and  frogged 
surtout.  1861  THACKERAY  Ftntr  Georges  iv.  (1862)  188  A 
frogged  frock-coat  with  a  fur  collar. 

Froggery  (ftp-gen),    [f.  FROG  '  +  -ERT.] 

1.  An  assemblage  of  frogs,  frogs  collectively. 
1785  SARA  FIELDING  Ophelia.  II.  ii,  The  concert,  of  which 

the  froggery  made  the  bass.  1842  Blackw.  Mag.  LI.  47  A 
thrush,  who  is  watching  the  froggery  from  above. 

2.  A  place  where  frogs  are  kept  or  abound. 

1763  ELIZ.  CARTER  in  Pennington's  Memoirs  (1808)  I.  335 
A  very  high  causeway,  with  a  perpendicular  descent  on  each 
side  to  the  toaderies  and  frogeries  below.  1854  Tail's 
Mag.  XXI.  605  He  had  what  he  called  a  Froggery  and 
Toadery  at  the  bottom  of  his  orchard.  1871  Echo  14  Jan., 
Mr.  . .  confesses  to  have  actually  kept  a  '  froggery '  for  his 
own  private  consumption. 


Fro 

-ING 

attrib. 


rogging  (frfgin),  vbl.  rf.i     [f. 

1 1.]     Catching  frogs,  fishing  for  frogs. 


FROG i + 
Also 


FROISE. 

1651-7  T.  UARKFR  Art  of  Angling  (1820)25  Pikes  go  a 
frogging.  1884*;.  \V.  S  FAN'S  //  VWcrw/XiCent.  ,  When,  .fish- 
ing is  very  poor,  try  frogging.  1893  J.  A.  HARRY  S.  Bri>.vn\ 
Kmtyip,  etc.  78  A  thumping,  lively  carpet  snake,  whose 
frogging  ground  he  had  intruded  on.  1895  K.  GRAHAMF. 
Golden  Age  182  Nor  had  he  gone  frogging  ny  himself. 

Frogging  (frp-giij),  vbl.  sb?  [f.  FROG  3  + 
-INC  i.J  The  ornamentation  on  a  frogged  coat. 

1888  Times  20  Jan.  5/3  A  Bohemian  costume,  made  up  of 
a  long,  frogged  coat -this  frogging  being,  by  the  way,  an 
essentially  Hungarian  ornament. 

Froggish  'frrgij\  «•    U-  FH°G  sbl  +  -JSH.] 

Frog-like. 
a  1889  J.  G.  WOOD  <Cent.\  The  froggish  aspect. 

Frogffy   frjrgi),  sb.    [f.  FROG  i  +  -Y.] 

1.  A  playful  designation  for  a  frog. 

1840  HOOD  Up  the  Rhine  129  A  series  of  frogs,  from  the 
full-grown  froggy. .down  to  that  minute  frogling  or  tadpole. 

2.  slang.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  Frenchman, 
from  their  reputed  habit  of  eating  frogs. 

1872  S.  DE  VERE  Americanisms  82  As  when  Frenchmen 
were  dubbed  Froggies.  1894  ASTI.EY  50  Years  Life  I.  203 
With  the  assistance  of  '  Froggy ',  we  succeeded  in  filling  all 
our  bottles. 

Froggy  (frp'gi),  a.     [f.  FROG  l  +  -Y  l.] 

1.  Having  or  abounding  in  frogs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Grtnonillieret  a  froggie  place.  1813  Blac kw. 
Mag.  XIII.  458  A.  .slimy,  froggy  pool.  1882  EDNA  LYALL 
Donovan  xxiv,  Why  are  you  wandering  up  and  down  the 
very  froggiest  and  toadiest  path  in  the  garden? 

2.  Frog-like,  such  as  a  frog  would  have. 

1837  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  IV.  223  The  little 
Whigs,  .are  puffing  out  their  froggy  sides  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  ox.  1883  R.  F.  BURTON  &  CAMERON  Gold  Coast  I.  iii. 
59  Froggy  faces. 

Froghood  (frp-ghud\  [f.  Fuoo1  +  -HOOD.] 
Quality  or  standing  as  a  frog. 


perfect  froghood. 

Frogland  (frp-glaend).  [f.  FROG  i  +  LAND 
sb."]  Marshy  land  in  which  frogs  abound,  as  the 
Fens,  Holland,  etc.  In  quots.  attrib.  only. 

1721  RAMSAY  Tartana  xxxiii,  May  she  be  curst  to  starve 
in  frogland  fens.  1830  SCOTT  Auchindrane  i.  i,  A  Nether- 
lander, One  of  our  Frogland  friends. 

.So  Fro-glonder,  slang,&  Dutchman. 

n  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Frog-landers,  Dutch-men. 
1867  in  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk. 

Frogling  (frfglirj).  [dim.  of  FROB  l  :  see 
-LING.]  A  little  frog ;  also,  a  tadpole. 

i74ajjARvis  Quix.  i.  in.  iv.  (1749)  107  Hedoes  not  fail. .the 
wormhngs  of  the  earth,  nor  the  froglings  of  the  water.  1831 
CARLYLE  in  For.  Q.  Ra>.  VIII.  365  A  Frog  with  Frogling 
by  his  side  Came  hopping  through  the  plain.  1840  HOOD 
Upthe  Rhine  129  That  minute  frogling,  or  tadpole. 

Frog-march,  frog's-march. 

1.  A  movement  forward  in  frog  fashion. 

1880  SIR  S.  LAKEMAN  Kaffir-land  iv.  26  He  had  had 
a  frog's  march — that  is  to  say,  on  hands,  belly,  and  knees. 

2.  slang.  The  method  of  carrying  a  drunken  or 
refractory  prisoner  face  downwards  between  four 
men,  each  holding  a  limb. 

1871  Evening  Standard  18  Apr.  5/4  They  did  not  give  the 
defendant  the  '  Frog's  March '.  1882  Daily  Tel.  20  Nov. 
3/2  Treating  a  refractory  toper  to  the  frog's-march,  by  carry- 
ing him,  face  downwards,  to  the  station.  1885  in  ll'est. 
Morn.  Nevus  2  Jan.  7/3  What  is  known  as  the  '  frog's  march  '. 

Hence  rrorf-march,  frogr's-marcli  v.  trans.  ; 
Frog-marching  vbl.  sb. 

1884  B'ham  Weekly  Post  15  Nov.  3/7  Deceased  was  '  frog's- 
marched '  —  that  is,  with  face  downwards— from  Deal  to 
Walmer.  1894  Times  8  May  13/6  Death  was  accelerated 
by  the  '  frog  marching '. 

Frog-mouth,  frog's  month. 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  Snapdragon  (see  quot.). 
1851  S.  THOMSON  Wild  Fl.  in.  (ed.  4)  252  The  great  snap- 
dragon or  frog's-mouth  (Antirrhinum  inajus). 

2.  A  bird  of  the  family  Podargidte. 

1888  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  Birds  387  The  frog-mouths 
(Batrachostomus)  are  confined  to  southern  India  [etc.]. 

Frog-spawn,  frogs'  spawn. 

1.  The  ova,  spawn,  or  young  of  frogs. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Jlfel.  i.  iii.  n.  ii.  (1651)  200  He  had 
. .  swallowed  frogs-spawn.  1718  QUINCY  Compl.  Disf>.  228 
Frog's  Spawn.  1833  J.  RENNIE  Alph.  Angling  n  Carp  . . 
will  devour  small  eels,  frog-spawn,  and  the  roe  or  the  young 
of  fishes.  1885  Syd.Soe.  Lex.,  Frog's  spawn,  the  ova  of  the 
common  frog.  .Once  used  in  medicine. 

attrib.  1710  STEF.LE  Tatler  No.  245  r  2  A  Collection  of 
Receipts  to  make . .  Frog  Spawn  Water. 

2.  The  popular  name  for  certain  freshwater  algae, 
which  form  green  and  slimy  masses  floating  on  the 
surface  of  ponds  and  ditches. 

1864  Realm  15  June  546  Cities  to  which  Genoa  is  a  cob- 
web on  a  wall  and  Venice  mere  frog-spawn  in  a  puddle. 
1884  Public  Opinion  5  Sept.  299/1  Slime  and  frog-spawn 
are  the  chief  products  of  these  holes. 

fig'  '8»5  J-  SMITH  Message  of  Exodus  xix.  297  God  in 
whom  his  fathers  trusted  was  different  from  the  frog-spawn 
of  superstition. 

3.  Stigar-manuf.  A  fungus  destructive  to  saccha- 
rine solutions. 

1887  tr.  De  Bary's  Fungi  469  Lcitconostoe  mesenterioides, 
the  '  frog-spawn '  of  sugar-factories. 

Froise,  fraise  (froiz,  fr^'z).     Forms:   4-7 

froyse,   froyze,  5  froys,   7  frois,  (froyes),  7-9 
froize,  4-  froise,  8-  fraise.  [The  twofold  spelling 


FROKIN. 

with  ai,  oi  would  seem  to  point  to  n  Irr.  etymon, 
OF.  *freis,  *freise,  repr.  popular  Lat.  *frix«m,  -a, 
var.  of  frixuni,  -a,  pa.  pple.  neut.  and  fern,  of 
frjgere  to  FRY  ;  but  the  word  has  not  been  found.] 
A  kind  of  pancake  or  omelette,  often  containing 
slices  of  bacon. 

1338  Durh.  MS.  Cfll.  Roll,  In  Carnibu<i  pore'  pro  froys, 
ija\  1390  GOWER  Crnif.  II.  93  He  routeth  with  a  slepy  noise 
And  brustleth  as  a  monkes  froise  Whan  it  is  throve  into 
the  panne.  14..  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  741/29  Hot  frixnw, 
a  froys.  1579  TWYNE  1'ltisicke  agsl.  Fort.  11.  cxvi.  3100, 
Kschue  puddinges,  sausages,  froysestaTul  a!  manner  confected 
and  mengled  meates.  1651  RANOOLI'H,  etc.  Hey  for  Honesty 
v.  Wks.  (1875)  475  They'd  make  mefroisesand  flapjacks  too. 
1672  T.  B.  Let.  to  Author  I  "itid.  Clergy  79  To  smell  a  Fanatick 
as  far  as  another  man  shall  do  broil'd  Herrings,  or  a  burnt 
froise.  1755  JOHNSON,  Praise,  a  pancake  with  bacon  in  it. 
1819  W.  TAYLOR  in /l/m/7/;/i<  Mag.  XLVII.  133  The  general 
.  .threw  the  froize  out  of  the  window.  1879  Miss  JACKSON 
Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Praise,  a  kind  of  pancake  eaten  with 
sweet  sauce :  it  was  thicker  than  the  ordinary  pancake, 
and  made  with  a  '  stiffer  '  batter. 

Proit,  Sc.  var.  FROT  ;  ofc.  form  of  FRUIT. 

t  Fro'kiii.  Obs.  [a.  Du.  \  vrouwken  (Kilian), 
dim.  of  vromv :  see  FBOW  and  -KIN.]  A  little 
Dutch  woman  ;  a  Dutch  child. 

1603  DEKKER  Wonderfall  1  'tare  D  iv  b,  A  little  Frokin 
(one  of  my  Dutch  runnawayes  children1.  1620  Minm.ETON 
Courtly  Masque  Wks.  (Bullenl  VII.  169  You,  blue-ey'd  frokin, 
looks  like  fire  and  brimstone.  1738  Common  Sense  (1739) 
II.  58  My  Neighbours  learn  nothing  but  to  be  so  proud  they 
won't  darn  their  own  Linnen,  and  all  their  Talk  is  of  nothing 
but  Mantelets,  Frokins,  Farinelli,  and  London  Midwives. 

Frolic  (frp'lik),  sb.     [f.  FROLIC  v.  or  </.] 

1.  An  outburst  of  fun,  gaiety,  or  mirth  ;  a  prank. 
Also,  t  a  flourish  (on  the  drum').     On  the  frolic  : 
on  the  '  spree  '. 

a.  1635  CORBET  To  Ld.  Mordaunt  no  Whiles  the  bold 
Drum  Strikes  up  his  Frolick,  through  the  Hall  they  come. 
1654  WHITLOCK  Zootowia  311  Thou  and  I  will  enjoy  our 
selves  in  uncontrolled  Frolicks,  and  Discourse.  1681  DRY- 
DEN  Sp.Fritir\\\,  Hi,  I  was  upon  the  frolic  this  evening,and 
came  to  visit  thee  in  masquerade.  1700  GIBBER  L<n>e  makes 
Man  v.  iii,  What,  is  my  deary  in  her  frolics  already?  1784 
FRANKLIN  AittMog.  Wks.  1840  I.  101,  I  spent  no  time  in 
taverns,  games,  or  frolics  of  any  kind.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M. 
Perth  xxx,  But  mark  you,  it  shall  lie  the  last  of  my  frolics. 
1873  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  n.  176  He  . .  often  filled 
whole  pages,  .with  the  gay  frolics  of  his  pencil. 

b.  Fun,  merriment,  sportive  mirth. 

1676  D'URFEV  Mad.  Fickle  in.  i.  There's  mirth  and  frolick 
in 't.     11x715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  282  To  such 
a   madness  of   frolick   and   intemperance.      1774  GOLDSM. 
Retal.  52  Alas,  that  such  frolic  should  now  be  so  quiet  !    | 
«  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  276  Those  who  meet  as  we    i 
have  met,  In  frolic  and  in  laughter.    1875  JOWETT  riato    ' 
(ed.  2)  V.  39  All  young  creatures  are  full  of  motion  and  frolic. 

c.  =WHIM. 

1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stflla  5  Apr.,  If  the  frolic  should  take 
you  of  going  to  Bath,  I  here  send  you  a  note  on  Parvisol. 

2.  A  scene  or  occasion  of  gaiety  or  mirth ;    a 
merry-making;  a  party.     In   U.S.  =  BEE4.     Also 
preceded   by  some  modifying  word,  as  reaping-, 
ivater-frolic. 

c  1643  HOWELL  Lett.  vi.  37,  I  intend  to  wait  on  you,  and 
give  you  a  frolik.  1663  COWLEY  Cutler  Coleman  St.  v.  x, 
We  hit  upon  this  Frolick,  Colonel,  only  for  a  kind  o'  Mask 
.  .to  celebrate  your  Nuptials.  1770  MAD.  D'ARBI.AV  Early 
Diary  20  Apr.,  I  told  him  of  my  frolick  for  Friday.  1817 
J.  BRADBURV  Trav.  Amer.  292  This  operation  is  almost 
always  the  subject  of  what  they  term  a  frolic,  or  in  some 
places,  a  bee.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Kriery  Creek  i.  18  They 
meant  to  have  a  reaping  frolic  when  the  corn  should  be  ripe. 
It  should  be  a  pic-nic.  1895  E.  Am;lia  Gloss.,  Frolic, 
water-frolic,  a  gala,  regatta,  or  water-picnic. 

t  3.  ?  Humorous  verses  circulated  at  a  feast.  Obs. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Assn.  viii,  To  see  him..drinke 
vnto  'hem  ;  And  then  talke  baudy :  and  send  frolicks  !  O  ' 
1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Wliale  Creature  xiv.  §  2.244  Move- 
able  as  Shittlecockes . .  or  as  Frolicks  at  Feasts,  sent  from  man 
to  man,  returning  againe  at  last,  to  the  first  man. 

f4.  A  plaything;  toy.   Obs. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgah  w.  vii.  136  Apples  were  dedicated  unto 
her,  and  her  image  commonly  made  with  such  fruit,  as  a 
frolick  in  her  hand. 

Hence  Fro'licful  a. ;  -\  Pro'licky  a.  Obs.,  full 
of  frolic,  frolicsome. 

1848  CRAIG,  Frolicful.  I748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  V.  xxiv. 
209  A  little  too  frolicky  that  air— Yet  have  I  prepared  my 
Moved  to  expect  . .  great  vivacity  and  quality-freedom. 

h^-d^lvS^em:  "' 68  Y"  ^  We' ' makC  a g°°d  froUck^ 
Frolic  (frflik),  a.    Forms :  6-8  froi;i)i(c)k(e, 

(6  fralicke,  fro»lyke),  6-9  frolique,    7  free- 

/•°JV'  >Tc.froi-io'     ta'  Du>  w<>'«>*  (in  Kilian  vro- 

!'kl9S\,*Sr*lSc  (when<*  frSltco  adv.),  OIIG. 

Jrtttch  (MHG .vrMch, vrald, mod.Ger.//^/^) ; 

t.  MDu.  *«S  =  OHG.><5  (MHG.  wO,  rnod.G./^ 

glad,  joyous.] 
1.  In  early  use:  Joyous,  merry,  mirthful.  In  later 

use  with  sense  derived  from  the  vb. :  Frolicsome 

sportive,  full  of  merry  pranks. 
'' 


uroui         ne  spring.     1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  74  The 
Nature  and  feducation  of  Spain  restraint  men  from 
(,ayety,  and  Frohque  humour.    1676  ETHEREDCE  Man  'of 
Mode  iv.  i,  1  hen  sparkling  champagne . .  Makes  us  frolic  and 
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gay.  1701  E.  DARWIN  Hot.  Card.  n.  140  Galantha  . .  prints 
with  frolic  step  the  melting  snows.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsl-y 
vii.  iv,  Her  voice  was  rich  and  sweet ;  the  air  she  sang . .  fan- 
tastically frolic.  1873  HOLLAND  A .  Bonnie,  iii.  60  A  thousand 
forms  of  frolic  life, 

absol.  a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Rem.  ll'lts.  (1660)  182  Blessed  are 
the  frolick  and  joviall.  1711  STEELE  Sfrct.  No.  176  f  6  You 
may  find  Instances  of  the  Haughty,  the  Proud,  the  Frolick, 
the  Stubborn,  who  are  each  of  them  in  secret  downright 
Slaves.  1779-81  JOHNSON  /..  f.,  Addison  Wks.  III.  54The 
Taller  and  Spectator,  .taught  the  frolir  and  the  gay  to  unite 
merriment  with  decency. 

tb.  transf.  of  colours,  wine,  etc.  Obs. 

?«6o6  DRAYTON  F.ciog.  iv.  Poems,  etc.,  Ejb,  She  ware 
a  frock  of  frolicke  green.  1644  QUARLES  Btmaial  *  B.  2 
Eat  thy  bread  with  a  merry  heart,  and  gulp  down  care  in 
frolic  cups  of  liberal  wine.  1648  HERRICK  Hesfer.,  Ode 
/or  B.  Jonson,  And  yet,  each  Verse  of  thine  Out-did  the 
meat,  out-did  the  frolick  wine. 

t  2.  Free ;  liberal.     Const,  of.  Obs.~ ' 

1503  Pass.  Mortice  79  Shee  began  to  perceaye  that  Master 
Anlhonie  was  changed,  being  nothing  so  frolick  of  his  kind- 
ness as  he  had  been. 

3.  quasi  -adv.  or  inter jectional. 

1594  LODCK  H'fmnds  Cir.  ll'ar  (1883)  19  Frolike  braue 
SouTdiers  wee  must  foote  it  now.  1590  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr. 
IV  iii.  184  Therefore  frolicke,  we  will  hence  forthwith. 

4.  Comb.,  as  frolic-hearted  ?A\. 

1646  QUARLES  Jiidgemt.  fif  Aferty  Wks.  (Grosarr  1.  73/2 
The  vacant  houres  of  frolique-hearted  youth. 

Hence  f  Fro'liekish  «.,  somewhat  sportive ; 
t  Pro'lickness,  the  state  of  being  frolic. 

1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  104  Dost  thou  maruell  at  his  frollike- 
nesse  and  iollitie.  1660  Charnc.  Italy  To  Rdr.  A  iv,  The 
more  frolickish  Genius,  who  no  doubt  is  freer  from  intended 
mischief  then  the  thoughtful  man,  will  disgest  it.  a  1679 
T.  GOODWIN  Wks.  (1704)  V.  199  Mirth,  Jollity,  Frolickness 
of  youth,  as  you  call  them.  1681  GLANVILL  Saddttcismus 
n. ,(1726)  453  Frolickness  of  Fancy. 

Frolic  (frp-lik~,  v.  Inflected  frolicked,  fro- 
licking, [f.  the  adj. ;  cf.  Y\cm.frolifken  (Kilian), 
also  Ger.  frohlocken  (where  the  second  element  is 
of  obscure  origin).] 

1.  intr.  To  make  merry ;   in  later  use,  to  play 
pranks,  gambol,  caper  about.     Also,  to  frolic  it. 

1593  Tell-rntlts  N.  Y.  Gift  29  They  frolique  both  in 
glory.  1601!  MARSTON /"/«?»// 4-  Kath.  i.  52 'Tis  Whitson- 
tyde,  and  we  must  frolick  it.  1624  KORD  Sun's  Darling  v. 
i,  I  come  to  frolic  with  you,  and  to  cheer  Your  drooping 
souls  by  vigour  of  my  beams.  01677  BARROW  Wks.  (1687) 
I.  xiv.  201  T  hose  who  can  devise  no  other  subjects  to  frollick 
upon  beside  these.  Ibid.  205  It  would  not  be  seemly  to  frolick 
it  thus.  1770  GOLHSM.  Des.  I  'HI.  257  Lightly  they  frolic  o'er 
the  vacant  mind.  1780  JOHNSON  Lett,  n  Apr.,  My  mistress 
. .  laughs,  and  frisks,  and  frolicks  it  ail  the  long  day.  1823 
BYRON  Island  ill.  iii,  Its  bounding  crystal  frolick'd  in  the  ray. 
1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Poet  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  158  Talent  may 
frolic  and  juggle  ;  genius  reali/es  and  adds.  1886  RUSKIN 
Prxteriia  I.  vi.  181  Horses,  .frolicking  with  each  other 
when  they  had  a  chance. 

quasi-/>a/w.  1798  Sfirit  Pub.  Jrtils.  (1799)  II.  194  'Twas 
theirs.  .To  laugh,  intrigue,  and  frolic  life  away. 

2.  trans,  f  a.   To  make  joyous  or  merry  (0&r.) 
b.  [from  the  sb.]  To  give  '  frolics '  or  parties  to. 

1583  STANYHURST  SEneis  in.  (Arli.)  81  Also  rnye  com- 
panions in  country  cittye  be  frollickt.  1627-77  FELTHAM 
Resolves  i.  Ixxv.  Wks.  115  Virtue  ..  gives  such  Cordials,  as 
frolick  the  heart,  in  the  press  of  adversity.  1807-8  W. 
IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  137  By  dint  of  dinners,  of  feeding  and 
frolicking  the  town,  the  Giblet  family  worked  themselves 
into  notice. 

Hence  Frolicking  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  Also 
Fro'licker,  one  who  frolics ;  Fro'lickery  ?  nonct- 
wd.  [see  -ERT],  buffoonery. 

1676  TEONGE  Diary  (1825)  165  All  the  day  following  they 
spend  in  frollikeing  with  their  women,  c  1741  BRAINERD  in 
Edwards  Life  i.  (18511  3  Addicted  to  young  company  or 
frolicing  (as  it  is  called).  1786  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Nov., 
In  the  midst  of  this  frolicking,  .the  King  entered.  1801  in 
D.  L.  Leonard  Papers  Ohio  C/i.  Hist.  Soc.  118941  V.  48 
Swearers  and  Sabbath-breakers,  frolickers  and  dancers  were 
pricked  and  crying  for  mercy.  1829  COBBETT  Adv.  to  Lover 
§  147  Winter  is  the  great  season  for  jaunting  and  dancing 
(called  frolicking)  in  America.  1851  SIR  K.  PALGRAVE  Norm. 
<jr  Eng.  I.  408  He  took  to  the  trade  in  frolickery.  1872 

MARK  TWAIN'  Innoc.  Abr.  i.  n  A  long  summer  day's 
laborious  frolicking.  1887  BOWEN  /  'irg .  Eclog.  ii.  64  Frolick- 
ing she-goat  roves  to  the  cytisus  flower  to  be  fed. 

tFrO'licly,  adv.  Obs.  Also  frolickly.  [f. 
FROLIC  a.  +  -LY-.]  In  a  frolic  manner ;  mirthfully. 

1592  GREENE  Vfst.  Courtier  Gij,  A  mad  merrie  cnie.. 
lepmg  ouer  the  field,  as  frolikly  as  if  they  ought  not  all  the 
world  two  pence.  1658  ROWLAND  Movfefs  Theat.  Ins. 
1102  The  Fox. .very  froliquely  being  delivered  from  their 
[fleas  J  molestation . .  swims  to  land .  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Reb.  ix.  §  14  But,  after  some  days  frolickly  spent  at  Bath,  he 
return'd  to  his  former  temper. 

Frolicsome  (fr^liks^m),  a.  Also  frolick- 
som(e.  [f.  FROLIC  v.  or  sb.  +  -SOME.]  Full  of 
frolic ;  gay,  merry,  mirthful. 

1609  SHAFTESB.  Virtut  11.  n.  iii,  A  gay  and  frolicksome 
Uehgnt  in  what  is  injurious  to  others.  1714  R.  FALCONER 
Yoy.  (1769)  86  Instead  of  coming  on  board  to  be  frolicksome 
and  merry,  we  should  have  given  Thanks.  1791  BOSWELL 
Johnson  Ded.,  Dr.  Clarke,  .was  unbending  himself,  .in  the 
most  playful  and  frolicksome  manner.  1807-8  W.  IRVING 
Salmag.  (1824)  147  In  their  frolicksome  malice  the  Fates 
had  ordered  that  a  French  boarding-house  . .  should  be 
established  directly  opposite  my  aunt's  residence.  1863 
OEO.  ELIOT  Romola  i.  x,  Mingled  with  the  more  decent 
noliday-makers  there  were  frolicsome  apprentices. 

Hence  Frolicsomely  adv.,  Frolicsomeness. 

^lIZ\-^Lm',f"licks'""He"-       l83S    Blackw.     Mag. 
AAAV  ill.  23  They  gave  way.  .to  the.  .mischievous  frolic- 
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someness.  .of  advanced  boyhood.  1874  T.  HARDY  Madding 
Crowd  1.  xiii.  163  'Capital!'  she  exclaimed,  throwing 
down  the  letter  frolicsomely.  188.  R.  G.  H[lLLj  Voices  in 
Solitude  195  The  fresh  bree/e.  .frolicsomely  flaps  them  on 
her  breast. 

t  Fro'ligozene,  -one.  Obs.    [?  suggested  by 

Du.  vrolijlizijn  'to  be  jolly  ' :  see  FROLICS.] 

1599  PORTF.R  Angry  Worn.  AbinKd.  (Percy)  50  Ha,  my  re- 
solued  Nicke,  frohgozene !  1634  HEYU'OOD  &.  BROME  Lane. 
It'itclies  i.  B  2,  What  all  lustick.  all  froligozone  f 
From  vfrpm)-  prtp-  (flift'.,  fonj.).  Forms  :  1-6 
frani,  3-4  south,  vrara,  vrom,  4  fromme,  ;; 
frome,  i-  from.  [OJi.fram,  from,  OS.  /rani 
OHG./ram  (MHG.  vratn  ,  Goth,  fram,  ON.  frd 
(see  FRO).  The  primary  sense  is  '  fonvard ' ;  cf. 
ON.  fram(m  (Sw.  fram,  Da.  frcni)  :—*framz  - 
Goth,  framis  (comparative)  'forward',  adv.  ;  cf. 
also  the  adj.  OF,,  fram,  from,  ON./raw-r  forward, 
valiant ;  further  cognates  are  cited  under  FORMK, 
FRAME.  From  the  sense  '  forward  '  were  developed 
those  of  '  onward  ',  '  on  the  way ',  '  away  ',  whence 
the  transition  to  the  prepositional  use  is  easy.] 
A.  prep. 

1.  Denoting  departure  or  moving  away  :  govern- 
ing a  sb.  which  indicates  a  point  of  departure  or 
place  whence  motion  takes  place.  Also  with  advbs. 
prefixed  (e.g.  away,  down,  out). 

O.  K.  Chron.  an.  874  Her  for  se  here  from  Lindesse  to 
Hreopedune.  cuj$  Lamb.  Horn.  79  A  mon  lihte  from 
Jerusalem  in  to  icrico.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  325  Harde- 
knout  hys  bro(>er  bo  \>en  wey  sone  nome  Fram  Denemarch  in 
to  Engelond.  c  13*0  Sir  Tristr.  349  Out  of  hauen  (>ai  rade 
. .  Fram  |>e  brimes  brade  Gun  flete.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol. 
128  She  leet  no  morsel  from  hirlippes  falle.  1563  W.  FULKE 
Mftf0rs(i64o)A  Lifteththem  up  very  high  from  the  earth  into 
the  aire.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  iv.  16  And  Cain  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  1660  HARROW  Euclid  m.  Prop,  xxviii, 
From  the  centers  G,  H  draw  GA,  GC,  and  HD,  H  F.  1719 
DE  FOE  Cntsoe  I.  iv,  I  came  down  from  my  apartment  in  the 
tree.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xiii,  I  am  just  returned  from 
Westminster  Abbey.  1811  L.  M.  HAWKINS  Ctess  <fr  Gtrir. 
IV.  booty.  328,  1  should  chuse  to  have  her  buried  from  her 
own  house.  1838  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  (1845)  I.  xi.  200  He., 
leapt  down  from  his  seat.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  1.  399 
During  the  voyage  of  the  sacred  ship  to  and  from  Delos. 

b.  from  . .  to,  used  with  repeated  sb.  to  denote 
succession,  change  of  place.  Similarly  in  proverb. 
phr./>Y»»  post  to  pillar,  and  the  like. 

1530  PALSCR.  818/2  From  towne  to  towne,  dc  ville  en  ville. 
1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  24  When  the  Exhalation  is 
driven  from  side  to  side  of  that  cloud.  1583  GOLDING  Cah'in 
on  Dent.  c.  615  Certaine  others  of  the  faithful!  whome  God 
tossed  from  post  to  piller.  1583  STUBBES  Anal.  Alms.  n. 
(1882)  27  To  beg  their  breade  from  doore  to  doore.  1631 
WEEVKR  Anc.  Fan.  Mon.  262  How  often  the  body  of  Saint 
Augustine  was  tost  from  porch  to  pillar.  1811  KEATS  Lamia 
27  From  vale  to  vale,  from  wood  to  wood,  he  flew.  1849  SIR 
J.  STEPHEN  Keel.  Biog.  I.  215  Xavier's  name  was  repeated 
from  mouth  to  mouth  with  cries  of  vengeance. 

2.  Indicating  the  starting-point  or  the  first  con- 
sidered of  two  boundaries  adopted  in  defining  a 
given  extent  in  space. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  5  Ac  se  geleafa  sceal  beon  fram  eorban 
up  to  heofonum  areaht.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  179  pe  SEC 
is  biter,  swo  is  ec  bis  woreld  fram  ende  to  o5er.  c  1400 
Lan/ranc's  Cirtirg.  2  Techinge  \K  anotomie  of  alle  lymes 
from  Jie  heed  to  be  foot.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Sam.  xxiv.  15 
So  that  there  dyed  of  the  people  from  Dan  vnto  Berseba, 
thre  score  and  ten  thousande  men.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  lit. 
i.  3  Full  many  Countreyes  they  did  overronne,  From  the 
uprising  to  the  setting  Sunne.  1727  GAY  Fatles,  Barley- 
Moru  A>  Dungkill  2  How  many  saucy  airs  we  meet,  From 
Temple -bar  to  Aldgate  -  street !  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  VI.  Miseries  Stage  Coaches  iv, 
The  whole  machine.. groaning  under  its  cargo  from  the  box 
to  the  basket.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  1. 16  Neustria 
..extended  from  the  Meuse  almost  to  the  present  southern 
limits  of  France.  1884  lllustr.  Land.  Knvs  20  Dec.  603/1 
From  title  to  colophon  all  is  sound  and  whole. 

b.  Indicating  the  starting-point  in  a  series  or 
statement  of  limits. 

Expressions  like  'from  four  to  ten'  are  treated  gram- 
matically as  simple  numerals,  and  may  qualify  the  subject 
of  a  sentence,  or  the  obi.  ofa  vb.  or  prep. 

ciooo  /ELFRIC  Gen.  vi.  7  Ic  adilige  bone  mannan  ..  fram 
basre  eoroan  ansine  fram  bam  men  oS  ba  nytenu,  fram  bam 


began  his  history.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  i.  75  They  are 
rowed  with  from  16  or  20  to  24  Oars.  1789  G.  WHITE  Sel- 
6orne  (1813)  I.  xviii.  286  The  swallow  lays  from  four  to  six 
white  eggs.  1866  CRUMP  Banking  ix.  207  Many  bankers 
are  always  below  their  authorised  issues  by  from  25  to  20  per 
cent.  1872  ELLACOMBE  C*.  Bells  Devon  ix.  269  The  whole 
alphabet.. is  not  unfrequently  met  with  as  an  inscription, 
from  the  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth,  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

3.  Indicating  a  starting-point  in  time,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  a  period.  (The  date  from  which  one 
reckons  may  be  either  inclusive  or  exclusive). 
Also  in  idiomatic  phrases  like  from  a  child '=from 
(his)  childhood  (cf.  Gr.  ix  wai$6s,  ix  irai'Jiw). 

4-1050  Byrht/ertK s  Handboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  joo 
Fram  easier  tide  jaet  he  eft  cume.  1340  Ayeno.  12  Alle  (x>n 
bet  uram  J»e  ginningge  of  be  wordle  storue  in  zob  &  guode 
byleaue.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  324  In  termes  hadde  he  caas 
and  domes  alle,  That  from  the  tyme  of  king  William  were 
falle.  1535  COVERDALE  Neh.  xiii.  21  From  that  tyme  forth 
came  they  nomore  on  the  Sabbath.  1579  FULKE  Confut. 
Sanders  593  Images  were  vsed  from  the  Apostles,  and  Christ 
him  selfe.  1611  BIBLE  2  Tim.  iii.  15  From  a  childe  thou 
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hast  knowen  the  holy  Scriptures,  a  1616  BEAUM.  R:  Ft. 
Thit-rry  ff  Tkeod.  v.  i,  We  are  thieves  from  our  cradles,  and 
will  die  so.  1748  SMOI.LKTT  Rod.  Rand,  (1792)  II.  275  Here 
I  absconded  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the 
evening.  1795  (ientl.  fling.  545/1  The  scenes  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  from  our  infancy.  1816  KEATINGE 
Trav.  (18171 1-  99  An  unaltered  smile,  and  an  inflexible  seat, 
were  preserved  from  first  to  last.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria 
III.  257  A  succession  of  adverse  circumstances,  .beset  it 
almost  from  the  outset.  1844  Regul.  %  Ord.  Army  3  Officers 
.  .are  to  take  Rank  and  Precedence  from  their  Commissions 
as  Colonels  jn  the  Army,  not  from  the  dates  of  their  Appoint- 
ments as  Brigadiers.  1848  C.  BRONTE  J.  /-.>>r  xxxvi,  I  knew 
him  from  a  boy.  1885  Law  Rep.  10  Appeal  Cases  379  The 
gate  was  erected  in  1846,  and  the  public  were  effectually 
excluded  from  that  year. 

b.  from  .  .  to,  used  with  repeated  sb.  to  denote 
succession  or  recurrence  at  regular  intervals. 

c  1335  Lai  le  Freinc  229  This  Frein  thriued  fram  yer  to 
yer.  1530  PALSGR.  808/2  From  hour  to  hour,  de  hcitr?  en 
henre.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  vii.  26  And  so  from  houre  to 
houre,  we  ripe,  and  ripe.  1621  BOLTON  Stal.  Irel.  37  (an. 
5  Ediu .  IV)  On  paine  of  two  pence  a  man  from  moneth  to 
other.  1675  tr.  fllachiavclli's  Prince  (1883)  285  Having  re- 
ceived a  new  policy  from  three  months  to  three  months. 
1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  63  p  i  The  Thoughts  will  be  rising 
of  themselves  from  time  to  time.  1790  COWPER  Stanzas  for 
1700,  He  who  sits  from  day  to  day  Where  the  prisoned  l;irk 
is  hung.  iSgs  A.  F.  WARR  in  I.aiv  Times  XCIX.  547/1  The 
.  .examination  is  in  special  books  set  from  time  to  time. 

4.  Indicating  a  place  or  object  which  is  left  nt  a 
distance  or  left  behind  by  an  object  which  with- 
draws or  goes  away.     Formerly  also  with  ellipsis 
of  verb. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  755  Ond  him  cybdon  ban  hiera  maegas 
him  mid  waeron,  ba  be  him  from  noldon.  971  Blickl.  Horn. 
47  J>onne  flyhp  bast  deofol  fram  us.  c  1290  Bekct  340  in  6". 
Enf.  Leg.  I.  116  Sire  henri,  be  kingus  sone.  .bi-lefde  euere 
in  is  warde,  fram  him  nolde  he  noust.  c  1340  Cursor  M. 
20308  (Br.  Mus.  Add.  MS.)  Hit  rewib  me,  that  I  schal- 
lohan — parte  fram  bee.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Aug.  107 
Yet  should  thilke  lasse  not  from  my  thought.  1593  SHAKS. 
3  Hen.  VI.  v.  iv,  21  We  will  not  from  the  Helme,  to  sit  and 
weepe.  1697  DRVDEN  /  *irg.  Georg.  in.  49  And,  spurring  from 
the  Fight,  confess  their  Fear.  1709  SWIFT  &  ADDISON  Tatler 
No.  32  p  2  She  shrinks  from  the  Touch  like  a  Sensitive  Plant. 
1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  304  He  withdrew  from  the  coun- 
cil unobserved.  1843  Fraser's  Mag.  XXVIII.  714,  I  re- 
coiled from  the  murderous  instrument. 

b.  Indicating  a  place  or  object  which  is  left  on 
one  side  by  an  object  which  deflects  or  turns  away. 
•(•  Rarely  used  simply ='  averted  from '. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  y.  xxx.  §  i  Whether  it  be  a  thing 
allowable  or  no  that  the  minister  should  . .  turn  his  face  at 
any  time  from  the  people,  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Knt.  of 
Malta  i.  i,  Why  speak'st  thou  from  me?  1731  BERKELEY 
Alciphr.  vii.  §  2  Mankind  are  generally  averse  from  think- 
ing. 1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.$  Art  I.  422  The  ray 
being  bent  towards  the  perpendicular  on  entering  another 
medium  of  greater  density,  and  from  the  perpendicular,  on 
entering  a  medium  of  less  density. 

5.  Denoting  (statically)  distance,  absence,  remote- 
ness :    a.  after  words  indicative  of  the  extent  of 
distance,  also  after  away,  absent,  apart,  etc. 

O,  E.^Chron.  an.  893  Hi  tuxon  up  hiora  scipu  o}>  bone 
weald  .iiii.,  iv  mila  fram  ['sem  mu|?an  ute  weardum.  971  Blickl. 
Horn.  43  Sse^de . .  }>Eet  he  gesawe  naht  feor  from  J?ses  massse- 
preostes  sidan .  .oberneealdneman.  1340  Ayt-nb.  270  Lyjt  ne 
is  najt  awaye :  ac  ye  byeb  awaye  uram  lyjte.  1506  GUVL- 
FORDE  Pilgr.  (Camden)  47  Sydon  is  but  right  lyte'll  from  the 
citye  of  Tyre.  1588  J.  UDALL  Demonstr.  Discipl.  (Arb.)  26 
How  can  he  feed  them  from  whom  he  is  absent.  Ibid.  27  If 
the  priests  might  not  dwell  farre  from  the  temple.  1653  HOL- 
CROFT  Procopins'  Gothick  Wars  iv.  124  The  Ocean  being  far 
distant  from  these  mountains.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  IV.  xxv, 
We  were  now  got  from  my  late  dwelling  about  two  miles. 
1820  KEATS  St.  Agnes  xvi,  Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far 
apart  From  wicked  men  like  thee.  1838  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome 
(1845)  I.  xii.  211  Veii  lay  about  ten  miles  from  Rome.  1847-9 
HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  i.  (1851)  1. 179,  I  am  far  from  say- 
ing that  merit  is  sufficiently  looked  out  for. 

b.  used  tt'»z//y  =  away  from,  apart  from,  absent 
from,  etc.  Now  only  in  fram  home.  (Cf.  8  b.) 

1:1340  Cursor  M.  10413  (Fairf.)  When  he  hym  held  from 
home.  £-1374  CHAUCER  Troy  Ins  iv.  738  (766)  What  is  Criseyde 
worth,  from  Troilusf  1562  J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  $  Epigr. 
(1867)  206,  I  dwell  from  the  citee  in  subbarbes.  1571  in 
W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  339  Noe  freman  of  the 
Cytie  . .  shall  grynde  from  the  said  milles  any  kynd  of 
grayne.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discav.  Witchcr.  xv.  x.  (1886)  341 
Go  to  a  faire  parlor  or  chamber . .  and  from  people  nine 
daies.  1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  n.  ii.  Wks.  1878  II.  64 
'Tis  now  good  policie  to  be  from  sight.  1738  JOHNSON 
London  225  Sign  your  will,  before  you  sup  from  home.  1761 
MRS.  F.  SHERIDAN  Sidney  Biditlph  I.  318  Whatever  your 
designs  may  be,  it  will  be  less  to  my  dishonour,  if  you 
prosecute  them  from  under  your  husband's  roof.  Ibid.  II. 
118  Mrs.  Arnold  was  from  under  her  husband's  protection. 
1796  MOSER  Hermit  of  Caucasus  I.  238  He  was  continually 
from  home,  running  from  one  house  to  another.  1802  MRS. 
E.  PARSONS  Myst.  Visit  IV.  203  Georgina  she  could  not 
bear  a  moment  from  her  sight. 

6.  Denoting  removal,  abstraction,  separation,  ex- 
pulsion, exclusion,  or  the  like  :  a.  Governing  a  sb. 
or  pron.  expressing  a  concrete  object. 

yi\Blickl.  Horn.  67Maria  hire  jeceas  bone  betstan  dzl,  se 
ne  bio  najfre  fram  hire  afyrred.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt. 
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Valley  . .  CIosM  from  the  Sun,  but  open  to  the  Wind.  1807 
CRABBE  Par.  AY^-.  i.  194  There  hungry  clo^s  from  hungry 
children  steal.  1821  KEATS  Isabella  xvit,  Paled  in  and  vine- 
yarded  from  beggar-spies.  1841  EI.PMIMSTONF  Hist.  Ind.  I. 
439  The  narrow  tract.,  separated  from  Mekran.  .by  the  range 
of  hills  which  form  Cape  Arboo.  1891  J.atv  Times  XCI1. 
18/2  Will  there  be  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  from 
a  refusal  to  certify? 

b.  Denoting  privation,  separation,  abstention, 
freedom,  deliverance,  etc.  (from  a  state,  condition, 
action,  etc.). 

rg$o  Lindisf.  Cosp.  Matt.  vi.  13  Ah  Xefrij  usich  from  yfle. 
971  Hlickl.  I/otn.  25  Men.  .nellap  ablinnan  from  heora  un- 
nhtum  gestreonum.  1340  Ayenb.  86  pe  guodemen.  .bet  god 
he}>  yvryd  . .  uram  f>e  breldome  of  be  dyeule.  c  1400  Lnn- 
francs  Cirurg,  70  Noon  ober  wey  bat  my^te  save  be  sike 
man  from  deeb.  r  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  v.  xiii.  553  Refreyn- 
yng  from  yuel.  1548-  9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Litany, 
From  battaile  and  murther,  &  from  sodain  death  :  Good 
lorde  deliuer  us.  1576  FLEMING  Panopi,  Ejrist.  400  note. 

t~> i: _r -.   31-J-   _„   • JT .  .  f  _  __  i T; s.. 


i  luiu  ci  cmy.  1505  i.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Aitcfwiays 
Yoy.  I.  xviii.  21  Which  gave  occasion  unto  a  brother  of  his 
to  take  away  his  life  from  him.  1590  C.  S.  Right  Relie.  26 
From  the  determination  of  a  counsel!  there  can  be  no  appella- 
tion. 1610  SHAKS.  1  cmp.  Epil.  9  But  release  me  from  my 
bands.  1697  DRYOKN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  513  Some  bending 


HttleKase  from  the  raging  Pain  caused  by. .  an  aking  Tooth. 
1732  BntKELBY  AlcipTir.  i.  §  3  Lysicles  could  hardly  refrain 
from  laughing.  1807  CRAHBE  Par.  Reg.  \.  507  When  thy 
rich  master  seems  from  trouble  free.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess. 
(1889)  I.  i8To  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  treason. 
1847-9  HEI.PS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  i.  (1851)  I.  206,  I  did  not 
attempt  to  dissuade  Milverton  from  hts  purpose. 

t  C.  followed  by  inf.  instead  of  the  vbl.  sb.   Otis. 
1591  SPENSER  Ruins  of  Time  429  Not  to  haue  been  dipt  in 
Lethe  lake  Could  saue  the  sonne  of  Thetis  from  to  die.    1596 
—  /•'.  Q.  iv.  v.  7  He  sau'd  the  victour  from  fordonne. 

7.  Indicating  a  state,   condition,  etc.,  which  is 
abandoned  or  which  is  changed  for  another.  Often 
used  before  an  adj.,  or  a  sb.  that  denotes  a  person, 
as  if  with  ellipsis  of  being. 

1340  Ayenb.  7  Oure  Ihord  aros  uram  dyabe  to  lyue  bane 
zonday.  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  i.  5  Je  were  lyghtlich 
y-lyfte  ffrom  that  ?ou  leef  thou}te  And  ffrom  joure  willffull 
werkis  ^oure  will  was  chaungid.  1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  iv.  25 
Euen  as  a  forme  of  waxe  Resolueth  from  his  figure  'gainst 
the  fire.  1641  Ariana  328  From  a  slave  she  became  to  be  a 
Princesse.  1700  DRVDEN  Pal.  fy  Arc.  HI.  750  Meanwhile, 
the  health  of  Arcite  still  impairs ;  From  bad  proceeds  to 
worse.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  1. 55  You  have  made  our 
Master,  from  the  sweetest-temper'd  Gentleman  in  the  World, 
one  of  the  most  peevish.  1^71  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  203 
From  being  attacked,  the  French  now  in  turn  became  the 
aggressors.  18*3  F.  CLISSOLD  Ascent  Mi.  Blanc  23  The 
western  arc  of  the  misty  circle  kindled,  from  a  rosy  to  a  deep 
reddening  glow.  1856  FROUDE /fir/.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iv.  312  It 
became  necessary  to  increase  the  penalty,  .from  banishment 
to  death.  1870  ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings  Ser.  n.  51  From 
villains  they  became  prosperous  and  independent  yeomen. 
1872  BROWNING  Fifine  ex.  6  Temples,  .which  tremblingly 
grew  blank  From  bright. 

8.  Used   after  words  which  signify  distinction, 
difference,  unlikeness,  etc. 

Formerly  more  widely  used  than  at  present ;  we  now  say 
'  inferior  to  ',  '  other  than ',  and  (usually)  '  foreign  to ' ;  but 
verbs  of  distinguishing,  differing,  etc.  still  take/r<?w;  so  also 
different  (but  see  that  word),  difference,  distinct,  etc. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  56  Clotheden  hem  in  copis  to 
ben  knowen  fram  othere.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind. 
(Arb.}  15  The  Elephant  is  a  beast  . .  little  inferiour  from 
humaine  sense,  a  1656  HALES  Tract  (1677)  170  Others  from 
themselves.  1828  WHATELY  Rhet.  i.  ii.  §  2  Quite  foreign 
from  all  their  experience.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  82 
The  extreme  Puritan  was  at  once  known  from  other  men  by 
his  gait.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  47  The  Corpora- 
tion had  its  constitution,  not  materially  differing  from  those 
of  other  guilds,  a  1881  ROSSETTI  House  of  Life  v,  Thy  Soul 
I  know  not  from  thy  body.  1887  L.  CAR  ROLL  Game  of  Logic 
iv.  94  You  can't  tell  one  flower  from  another. 

•fb.  used  simply  to  denote  qualitative  remote- 
ness, unlikeness,  incongruity,  etc.:  =away  from, 
apart  or  aside  from,  out  of,  alien  to.  From  oneself 
=  beside  oneself,  out  of  one's  wits.  Obs.  (Cf.  5  b.) 
eiQSQ^MartyroIogy  (Cockayne)  118  \>zet  ic  for  be  sprece 
from  minre  jecynde.  1490  CAXTON  Encydos  xvii.  (heading) 
As  a  woman  disperate  and  from  herselfe.  1531  ELYOT  Gov, 
in.  xxi,  Thou  art  all  inflamed  with  wrathe,  and  clene  from  the 
pacience  which  thou  so  much  praysest.  1579  FULKH  Heskins' 
Parl.  58  M.  Heskins  collections  are  vaine,  and  from  the 
authors  meaning.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1605)  298  He  was 
quite  from  himself.  ci6oo  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxlvii,  My  thoughts 
and  my  discourse  as  mad  mens  are,  At  random  from  the 
truth  vainely  exprest.  1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  v.  i. 
Wks.  1878  II.  132  O  pardon  me  to  call  you  from  your 
names  !  _  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Knt.  of  Malta  in.  iv,  A  very 
hard  thing,  Sir,  and  from  my  jjower.  1632  MASSINGER 
Maid  of  Hon.  HI.  i,  Ast.  But  this  is  from  the  purpose.  Rod. 
To  the  point  then,  a  1637  B.  JONSON  tr.  Horace's  Art  Poet. 
159  If  now  the  phrase  of  him  that  speaks  shall  flow  In  sound 
quite  from  his  fortune  [fortnnis  absona\. 

9.  Indicating    the    place,    quarter,   etc.   whence 
something  comes  or  is  brought  or  fetched ;  often 
=  out  of;  also  after  words  denoting  choice,  selec- 
tion, or  distinction  out  of  a  number  or  mass  of 
individuals. 
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drew  . .  A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case.  1808 
SCOTT  Marm.  v.  Introd.  145  Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton 
tongue  Marie  translated.  1838  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  I.  vii, 
She  drew  a  knife  from  her  Bosom.  1843  Eraser's  Mag. 
XXVIII.  565  Jenny  gathers  cranberries  from  the  neighbour- 
ing wood.  1864  Law  Times  Rep.  X.  718/2  A  labourer  .. 
employed,  .to  dig  ballast  from  a  pit.  1879  CHURCH  Spenser 
ii.  29  He  came  from  Cambridge.  1885  Law  Times  LXXX. 
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37/2  The  following,  extracted  respectively  from  The  World 
and  Truth.  1897  F.  HALL  in  Nation  ($•  Y.)  LXIV.  163/1 
This  list  I  could  amplify  from  my  own  verbal  stores. 

b.  with  ellipsis  of  a  verb  or  participle:  =  coming 
from,  taken  from,  etc. 

1745  De  Foe*s  Eng.  Tradesman  xxvi.  (1841)  I.  266  Serge 
from  Taunton  and  Exeter.  1771  R.  HENRY  Hist.  Gt.  Brit, 
I.  i.  vi.  378  The  Phoenicians  from  Cadiz  were  the  only 
persons  who  traded  to  these  islands.  1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist, 
Eng,  II.  3  Zealous  Cavaliers  from  the  country.  1895  Book- 
man Oct.  26/2  The  history  has  been  . .  distorted  by  stock 
quotations  from  the  fathers. 

10.  Indicating  a  place  or  position  where  action 
or  motion  is  originated  which  extends  beyond  that 
place,  while  the  originator  remains  fixed  there  (e.g. 
a  place  whence  a  person  directs  his  vision,  and  ./?£•. 
a  *  point  of  view').     Similarly  after  words  which 
express  'hanging',  'depending',  and  the  like. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  t?  Jul.  in.  v.  228  J-ul.  Speakest  thou 
from  thy  heart?  Nur,  And  from  mysouletoo.  16x9  DANIEL 
ToHenrylVriothcslytz  He.  .doth  from  a  patience  hie  Looke 
onely  on  the  cause  [etc.].  1658  Hist.Q.  Christiana's  Progress 
to  Rome  246  Gay  ornaments  hanging  from  the  window's  and 
balcons.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  227  God  from  the  mount  of 
Sinai . .  will  himself. .  Ordain  them  laws.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  615  The  sultry  Dog-star  from  the  Sky  Scorch'd 
Indian  Swains.  1771  R.  HENRY  Hist,  Gt.  Brit.  I.  i.  v.  338 
Those  who  fought  from  chariots.  1801  SOUTHEY  Tkalaba 
vni.  ix,  The  Cryer  from  the  Minaret,  Proclaimed  the  midnight 
hour.  1844  Hue's  Tartary  1. 150  Each  of  us  hung  a  bag  from 
his  shoulders.  1867-76  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  685  When 
observations  are  made  from  the  deck  of  a  ship.  1887  L. 
CARROLL  Game  of  Logic  i.  §  3.  35  From  their  point  of  view 
they  are  perfectly  right. 

11.  Indicating  a  person  as  a  more  or  less  distant 
source  of  action,  esp.  as  a  giver,  sender,  or  the  like. 
In  OE.  also  indicating  the  agent  — by. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  27  pact  he  waere  costod  from  deofle. 
I oid.  45  ponne  onfob  hi  from  Code  maran  mede  Jxjnne  hi 
from  irmisuin  obrum  lacum  don.  c  1205  LAY.  20  ^Efter  ban 
flode  be  from  drihtene  com.  a  1240  Ureisun  86  in  Cott. 
Horn.  195  Uor  bere  gretunge  pet  Gabriel  5e  brouhte  urom 
ure  heouen  kinge.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  vii. 
159  Ye  shall  telle  the  emperour  from  my  behafve,  that  [etc.]. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicliolay's  Voy.  i.  ii.  2  b,  With  a 
frigat  to  accompany  us  and  to  bring  backe  newes  from  us. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  Hi.  105  He  bad  me,  from  him,  call 
thee  Thane  of  Cawdor.  1608  —  Per.  i.  i.  164  An  arrow 
shot  From  a  well-experienced  archer.  1611  BIBLE  John 
vii.  29  For  I  am  from  him,  and  he  hath  sent  me.  1662 
STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  \\.  iii.  §  i  Moses  tells  them  as  from 
God  himself.  1664  MARVE'LL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  159  On 
the  third  [day],  .he  had  audience  from  his  Majesty.  1790- 
z8ii  COMBE  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  in  Eng.  (1817)  I.  263  In 
this  business,  as  in  every  other,  she  acted  from  herself.  1843 
Fraser's  Mag.  XXVIII.  328  You  shall  hear  from  my  at- 
torney. 1844  THIRLWALL  Hist.  Greece  VIII.  303  Dionyso- 
dorus,  an  envoy  from  Attalus.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
I.  405  Independence,  veracity,  self-respect,  were  things  not 
required  by  the  world  from  him.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI. 
919/1  He.  .still  holds  his  place  from  the  trustees.  1883  Daily 
News  22  Sept.  4/6  Virulent  abuse  from  that  class  of  men. 

12.  Denoting  derivation,  source,  descent,  or  the 
like  :  a.  in  regard  to  material  things. 

1399  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  423/1,  I  Henry  of  Lancaster  . . 
am  disendit  by  right  lyne  of  the  Blode  comyng  from  the 
gude  lord  Kyng  Henry  therde.  1595  SHAKS.  John  i.  i.  124 
This  Calfe,  bred  from  his  Cow.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.  v.  v.  239  Eve,  who.  .anomalously  proceeded  from  Adam. 
1667  MILTON/*.  L.  v.  480  So  from  the  root  Springs  lighter  the 
green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves  More  aerie.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  481  Clio  and  Beroe,  from  one  Father  both. 
I736W.  S-ruKELEYin  ^/r*«.(Surtees)  III.  i6gEbulus  or  wild 
eider,  fancyed  to  spring  from  the  Danes  blood.  1771  R.  HENRY 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  I.  i.  vi.  371  The  greatest  rivers  sometimes 
flow  from  the  smallest  fountains.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg. 
i.  739  Bequeathed  to  missions  money  from  the  stocks.  1821 
KEATS  Lamia  i.  334  A  real  woman,  lineal  indeed  From 
Pyrrha's  pebbles  or  old  Adam's  seed.  1870  ANDERSON 
Missions  Anttr.  Bd.  II.  ix.68  Dangerous  cuts  from  a  sabre. 
b.  in  regard  to  things  immaterial ;  esp.  'noting 
progress  from  premisses  to  inferences '  ( J.). 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  Ded.  P  3  An 
argument  drawen  froin  the  greatnesse  of  the_labors.  1658 


springs. 

1795  Genii.  Mag.  541/1  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  logick 
which  could  draw  such  an  inference  from  that  address.  1821 
KEATS  Isabella  xivf  Enriched  from  ancestral  merchandise. 
1838  THIRLWALL  Hist.  Greece  IV.  223  Several  very  perni- 
cious consequences  arose  from  this  bent  of  mind.  1839  G. 
BIRD  Nat.  Philos.  40  From  these  facts  the  following  laws 
have  been  deduced.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  320  His 
chief  pleasures  were  commonly  derived  from  field  sports  and 
from  an  unrefined  sensuality.  1887  L.  CARROLL  Game  of 
Logic  i.  §  2.  21  Let  us  try  to  draw  a  Conclusion  from  the 
two  Premisses. 

13.  Indicating  a  model,  rule,  copy ;  also,  a  person 
or  thing  after  which  another  is  named. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr,  in.  i.  53  For  sure  .^Eacides  Was 
Aiax,  cald  so  from  his  grandfather.  1655  STANLEY  Hist. 
Philos.  \.  (1701)  42/2  Cleobulus.  .had  a  Daughter  whom  he 
named  Eumetis,  but  was  called  commonly  from  her  Father 
Cleobulina.  1697  DRYDEN  Mneid  in.  28,  I  lay  the  deep 
Foundations  of  a  Wall ;  And  Enos,  nam'd  from  me,  the 
City  call.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  127  You  are  to  con- 
sider what  Apartments  . .  to  make  on  your  Ground-plot  . . 
and  to  set  them  off  from  your  Scale.  1800  H.  WELLS  Const. 
Neville  III.  266, 1  am . .  to  take  charge  of  a  younger  brother, 
who  was  named  from  him.  1811  L.  M.  HAWKINS  Cfess  % 
Gertr.  HI.  lix.  259  She  sketched  objects  ;  she  colored  from 
nature.  1875  Knighfs  London  (Walford)  I.  xi.  195  The  Bird- 
cage walk,  .was  so  named  from  the  cages  of  an  aviary  dis- 
posed among  the  trees  which  bordered  it. 
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FBOMSHAPEN. 

14.  Denoting  ground,  reason,  cause,  or  motive : 
Because  of,  on  account  of,  owing  to,  as  a  result  of, 
through.     Now  replaced  in  some  uses  by  /or. 

1611  SH\KS.  Cymb.  l.  v.  24  Your  Highnesse  Shall  from 
this  practise  but  make  hard  your  heart.  1622  FLETCHER  Sf. 
Curate  in.  iii,  For  what  I  now  do  is  not  out  of  spleen,  .but 
from  remorse  of  conscience.  1663  COWLEY  Pindar.  Odes?\v3. 
Olympique,  Argt.,  He  is  commended.. from  his  Hospitality, 
Munificence  and  other  Virtues.  1710  NOREIS  Chr.  Print. 
ii.  99  His  Cunning  is  the  more  odious  from  the  resemblance 
it  has  to  Wisdom.  1761  GOLDSM.  Cit.  If.  xi,  From  such  a 
picture  of  nature  in  primeval  simplicity,  .are  you  in  love  with 
fatigue  and  solitude?  1764  FOOTE  Mayor  of  G.  I.  Wks. 
1799  I.  165  Whether  from  the  fall  or  the  fright,  the  Major 
mov'd  off  in  a  month.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  _32/2 
The  man  could  not  be  brought  here  . .  without  imminent 
danger  of  expiring  from  fatigue.  1796  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg. 
8  They  spoke  and  acted  from  principle.  1844  DISRAELI 
Coningsby  iv.  iii.  Remarkable  from  the  neatness  . .  of  its 
architecture  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  232  That 
weak  apostle  who  from  fear  denied  the  Master.  1851 
Illustr.  Land.  News  n  Jan.  23  Nine  children  died  from 
want  of  breast  milk.  1863  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Gladiators  I. 
264  The  mighly  fabric  . .  was  beginning,  .to  sink  and  crum- 
ble from  its  own  enormous  size  and  weight.  1883  Manch. 
Exam.  29  Oct.  5  '4  The  firm  had  to  suspend  payment,  not 
from  any  fault  of  their  own,  but  from  their  connection  with 
another  firm.  1883  Law  Rep.  Ii  Q.  Bench  Div.  597  The 
censure  had  been  made  injuriously  and  from  motives  of 
private  malice.  1885  T.  RALEIGH  in  Law  Q.  Rn:  Apr.  151 
A  person  suffering  from  senile  dementia  is  not  a  lunatic. 

b.  indicating  the  ground  of  a  judgement,  belief, 
or  the  like. 

c  1000  APS .  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  16  Fram  hyra  waestmun  J?e  hi 
under^ytao.  1673  RAY  Journ.  Low  C.  (1738)  I.  7  That  the 
rain  doth  continually  wash  down  earth  from  the  mountains 
.  .is  manifest  from  the  Lagune  or  flats  about  Venice.  1855 
J.  W.  CHOKER  in  C.  Papers  (1884)  III.  xxix.  328  From  your 
silence  I  fear  the  fact  is  so.  1891  M.  R.  HASELDEN  in  Lam 
Times  XCII.  107/1  From  the  language  of  the  preamble 
you  might  perhaps  fancy  that  [etc.].  1894  Solicitor's  Jrnl. 
XXXIX.  2/2  It  is  clear  from  these  decisions  that  [etc.]. 

15.  Used  in  certain  of  the  above  senses  (esp.  I, 
3i  3>  9>  Io)  wi'h  an  adverb  or  a  phrase  (prep.  + 
sb.  or  pron.)  as  object,     a.  With  obj.  an  adverb 
(of  place  or  time),  as  from  above,  afar,  etc.     Also, 
more  or  less  pleonastically,  before  hence,  thence, 
•whence,  henceforth,  etc. :  see  those  words. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  7505  (Trin.),  I  hadde  no  helpe  but  from 
aboue.  Ibid.  i6749(Fairf.)  From  then  \GStt.  fra  pan.  Tiin. 
fro  benne],  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  III.  105  Com  late  from  bi- 
3onde.  a  1553  PHILPOT  Exam.  (1842)  403  A  destiny  which 
from  ever  hatn  been,  is,  and  shall  be  true.  1625  BACON  Ess., 
Plantations  (Arb. )  534  That  the  Plantation  may  spread  into 
Generations,  and  not  be  euer  peeced  from  without.  1685  DRY- 
DEN  Thren.  August.  169  They  mined  it  near,  they  battered 
from  afar.  1748!  HOMSOttCnst.fndot.  II.  391  And  from  beneath 
was  heard  a  wailing  sound.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  1 16  The 
mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below.  1821  KEATS 
Isabella  xxxii,  The  breath  of  Winter  comes  from  far  away. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  n.  vii,  From  of  old,  Doubt  was  but 
half  a  Magician. 

b.  Followed  by  a  preposition  indicating  a  static 
condition,  as,  from  amidst,  beneath,  etc. 


sacred  well  That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring. 
1671  —  Samson  1691  His  fiery  virtue  roused  From  under 
ashes  into  sudden  flame.  1667  SIR  R.  MORAY  Let.  10  Dec. 
in  Lauderdale  Papers  (1885)  II.  8S  There  is  a  Damned 
book  come  hither  from  beyond  sea  called  Naphtali.  1710 
STEELE  Taller  No.  170  »  4,  I  thought  it  better  to  remove  a 
studious  Countenance  from  among  busy  ones.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  n.  vi,  That  they  might  feast  on  fresh  meat  from  on 
shore,  as  we  did  with  their  salt  meat  from  on  board.  1761 
[see  sb].  1786  MACKENZIE  Lounger  No.  56  (1787)  II.  197, 
I  see  my  grandmother  . .  looking  at  me  from  under  her 
spectacles.  1835  L.YTTON  Rienzil.  i,  A  body  of  horsemen. . 
dashed  from  amidst  the  trees. 

e.  Followed,  more  or  less  pleonastically,  by  a 
prep,  of  similar  meaning,  as  out,  out  of,  forth,  off, 
where  each  prep,  serves  to  strengthen  or  supple- 
ment the  sense  of  the  other. 

c  1592  MARLOWE  Massacre  Paris  11.  iii,  His  soul  is  fled 
from  out  his  breast.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  I.  viii.  §  5 
[A  principle]  drawn  from  out  of  the  very  bowels  of  heaven 
and  earth.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  I.  i.  138,  I  will  choose  Mine 
heyre  from  forth  the  Beggers  of  the  world.  1632  G.  H  UGHKS 
Saints  l.osse  5!  Know  ye  not  that  God  hath  taken  away 
your  captame  from  off  your  heads  this  day  ?  1700  DRYDEN 
Pal.  f,  Arc.  HI.  514  Knights  unhorsed  may  rise  from  off  the 
Piam'  .I78»  G-  WHITE  Sclborne  11813)  I.  xiv.  256  From  out 
of  the  side  of  this  bed  leaped  an  animal.  1820  KEATS  SI. 
Agnes  xxx,  While  he  from  .forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
(etc.).  1887  A.  BIKRELL  Obiter  Dicta  Ser.  n.  150  Ready  to 
engage  with  all  comers  on  all  subjects  from  out  the  stores 
of  his  accumulated  knowledge. 

tB.  quasiWz;.  =  away.  (Cf.  FRO  B.)  Only  in 
phr.  to  and  from  (  =  to  and  ho\from  and' back. 

a  1450  Knt.de  la  Tour  ,  ,863)  60  The  synner  that  gothe 
ofle  to  and  from  m  his  foule  plesaunce.  1608  TOPSELL 
Serpents  (1658)  608  A  sliding  snake  . .  Gliding  alons  the 
altar,  from  and  back. 

t  C.  quasi-tt>«/.  =  from  the  time  when.  (Cf.  FRO 
C.  i.)  Obs. 

701366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  850  From  she  was  twelve 
yeer  of  age,  She  of  hir  love  graunt  him  made,  cieoo 
Lancelot  1432  Euery  gilt  . .  Done  frame  he  passith  the  Jeris 
of  Innocens.  1583  BABINCTON  Commanam.  ix.  Applic. 
Wks.  (1637)  92  From  morning  to  night,  from  wee  rise  till  we 
goe  to  bed.  1602  WARNER  A II:  Eng.  XI.  Ixvi.  (z6i2) 282  From 
Elizabeth  to  Ruignc,  and  I  to  Hue  begunne. 
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Frome,  Fromenty :  see  FRUMK,  FRI'MENTT. 

Fromple,  var.  of  FRUMPLE. 

t  Fromshapen,///.  «•  Obs.  Also  6  frame- 
shapen.  [f.  FROM  +  SHAPES  ;  ?  in  imitation  of  L. 
deformdtus.']  Deformed,  misshapen. 

1581  J.   BELL  tr.  Haddon's  Atom.  Osor.  n.  75 b.  This 
cxtraordinarie  Jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  is  a  most . .  deformei 
frameshapen  chaungelyng.     1594  CAREW  ffuarte  s  Exam. 
Wits  xv.  §  4.  307  How  from-shapen  this  philosophy  is,  WDtl 
Aristotle  bringeth  in.  _ 

Fro'mward,  sb.  dial.  Also  frommard.  [app. 
subst.  use  of  next :  see  FROE.]  =  FROE. 

1883  Hants  Gloss.,  Fromward  or  Frommard,  a  tool  used 
in  lath-rending  or  cleaving.  1890  Glouc.  Gloss.,  Frommard. 

t  Fro-inward,  «.,  adv.,  prep.  Obs.  Forms: 
i  frpmweard  (adj.),  3  frommard,  south,  vrom- 
mard,  3-4  framward,  4-6  fromwarde,  3-  from- 
ward.  [f.  FROM  +  -WARD.] 

A.  adj.    =  Turned  from  or  away.     (See  also  B.  I 
attrHi.) 

1.  Departing,  about  to  depart.     (Only  OE.) 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xi.  8  2  ^Elc  para  be  pas  woruld 
jesalba  hzf|>  ober  twe^a  obpe  he  wat  pact  he  him  from- 
wearde  beob  o3ae  he  hit  nat.  c  1000  Seafarer  71  Adi  obbe 
yldo  obbe  ecjhete  faesum  fromweardum  feorh  oabringeo. 

2.  Froward. 

c  1275  Lntie  Ron  45  in  O.  E.  Misc.  94  Peo  luue  bat  ne  may 
her  abyde.  -hit  is  fals  and  mereuh  and  frouh  And  fromward 
in  vychon  tide.  1576  PETERSON  tr.  Delia  Casas  Galatea  25, 
I  call  them  Fromward  people,  which  will  in  all  things  be 
ouertwart  to  other  men. 

B.  adv. 

1.  In  a  direction  which  leads  from,  or  is  turned 
from,  a  given  place  or  object. 

a  1547  SURREY  Ps.  Iv.  i  Give  ear  to  my  suit,  Lord  !  from* 
ward  hide  not  thy  face.  1552  HULOET  s.v.  Bccke.  .Wyth  a 
becke  fromwarde  or  to  warde.  1591  SYLVESTER  Dit  Barttis 
I.  iv.  354  They  from-ward  turn.  1711  Load.  Gas.  No.  4917/4 
The  forepart  of  his  Mane  longest,  the  one  part  being  short, 
lies  toward,  the  other  fromward. 

attrik.  1645  WITHER  Vox  Pad/.  41  Who  can  unite  again 
a  Broken-bone,  Whose  parted  ends,  are  set  the  fromward  way. 

2.  Of  time  :  Onward  from  a  given  date. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xviii.  197  And  fro  thens  fromward, 
thei  ben  alle  obeyssant  to  him. 

3.  Jig.  In  a  different  or  diverse  way,  contrarily. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R .  134  Heo  makieS  frommard  hore  nest — 
softe  wiSuten,  £  borni  wiSinnen.  Ibid.  248  Lo  1  nu,  hu 
urommard  beoS  be  ontfule  to  ure  Louerd  ! 

C.  prep. 

1.  In  a  direction  which  leads  from  or  is  turned 
from  (an  object),  away  from. 

c  1205  LAY.  1899  Geomagog  . .  budde  Corineum  frommard 
[1275  framward]  his  breoste.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  in  )>e  hole 
half  &  te  cwike  dole  drowen  bet  vuele  blod  ut  frommard  be 
unhole.  c  1300  Beket  886  And  kni^tes  that  were  ek  with 
him  al  framward  him  drowe.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  xiv.  ii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Mounteynes  ben.  .rered  from- 
warde pe  erbe  towarde  be  heuen.  1493  Festivall  (W.  de  W. 
1515)  sob,  All  his  steppes  towarde  and  fromwarde  the  holy 
churche.  1551  RECORDS  Cast.  A'nowl.  (1556)  93  To  go  wyth 
their  feet  the  one  against  the  other,  and  their  heddes  the 
one  fromwarde  the  other.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  127 
As  cheerefully  going  towards,  as  Pyrocles  went  frowardly 
fromward  his  death.  1651  HOBBF.S  Leviath.  i.  vi.  23  When 
the  Endeavour  is  fromward  something,  it  is  generally  called 
Aversion.  1673  Phil.  Trans.  VIII.  5194  Shooting  it  self 
forth  into  several  points  or  stirix  . .  from-ward  its  Center. 
1713  DERHAM  Phys.  Theol.  iv.  xii.  221  The  Feathers  being 
placed  fromward  the  Head  toward  the  Tail. 
b.  with  tmesis,  from  . .  ward. 

1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.v.  Anersns,  Anersis  . .  cor- 
nibns, . .  with  the  corners  from  the  sunne  warde.  1603  J. 
DAVIES  Microcosm.  (Grosart)  22/2  Sol  . .  makes  vs  heavie 
going  from-vs-ward.  1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  13  The  Ice  had 
broken  from  the  Ship-ward.  1703  T.  N.  City  fy  C.  Pur- 
chaser 29  To  signifie  that  a  Wall,  .doth  not  stand  up  right, 
but  leans  from-you-ward,  when  you  stand  before  it. 

2.  Contrary  to,  different  from. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  100  Hercne<5  nu  ..  al  an  oSer  speche,  & 
frommard  tisse  vorme. 

So  Pro  rnwards  adv.  and  prep. 

,1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  142  Gif  hunta  gebite  mannan, 
sleah  bry  scearpan  neah  fromweardes.  1634-5  BRERETON 
Trav.  (1844)  109  Those  are  also  called  to  account  that 
are  met  walking  fromwards  the  Church.  1664  Relat,  Proc. 
at  Hertford  Assize  Aug.  7  With  his  face  from-wards  the 
place  where  they  usually  met.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  Sf 
Selv.  119  A  pend  or  earnest  strift  fromwards.  1713  DERHAM 
Phys.-Theol.  v.  i.  316  Towards  or  fromwards  the  Zenith. 
1855  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  723  Frontward  (West  Eng.), 
land  is  ploughed  '  framwards  '  when  the  horses  are  turning 
to  the  right.  1880  JEFFERIES  Gt.  Estate  159  The  carters 
. .  saying  '  toward '  for  anything  near  or  leaning  towards 
you,  and  '  vrammards '  for  the  reverse. 

t  FrOTlcle.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  fronde,  ad.  L. 
filruncuhts  FURI'NCLE.]  A  furuncle  or  boil. 

1543  TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chirurg.  (1586)  53.  1547  BOORDE 
Brev.  Health  Ixxiii.  26  b,  A  froncle  is  a  lytle  impostume 
ingendred  of  a  gross  blond. 

Frond  (frfmd),  st.1  [ad.  L.  frond-,  frons  leaf, 
applied  by  Linnxtis  in  a  specific  sense,  in  contra- 
distinction to  folium  leaf.] 

1.  Bot.  The  leaf-like  organ  formed  by  the  union 
of  stem  and  foliage  in  certain  flowerless  plants. 
Formerly  (and  still  in  loose  popular  language) 
applied  also  to  the  large  compound  leaves,  e.  g.  of 
the  palm,  banana,  etc. 

[1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  Leaf,  Frondes  expresses 
leaves  consisting  of  several  other  leaves  and  forming  the 
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whole  plant.)  1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  fat.  xxxii.  480 
Our  common  species  .  .  may  be  known  by  the  frond  or  leaf 
being  ovate.  1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  478  The  lower 
larger  fronds  were  digitated,  or  rather  radiated.  1840  K. 
NEWMAN  ISril.  Ferns  Introd.  (1844)  31  The  fronds  of  ferns 
are  generally  much  divided.  1858  T.  R.  JONES  Ayuar. 
Nat.  14  One  or  two  fragments  of  stone  with  fronds  of  green 
sea-weed  growing  thereon.  1874  C.  GEIKIE  Lift  in  Woods 
vi.  no  The  broad  fronds  of  the  pine  trees.  1877  —  C/irisI 
liv.  11879)  661  Cutting  fronds  ..  from  the  palm-trees,  that 
lined  the  path.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  235  A  frond  differs 
from  an  ordinary  leaf  in  usually  bearing  fructification. 

attrib.  1877  F.  HEATH  Fern  It'.  112  One  of  the  latter 
contains  a  frond-bud  or  imperfect  germ. 

2.  Zoo/.  A  leaf-like  expansion  found  in  certain 
animal  organisms. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  323  Small,  foliaceous,  fronds 
solitary.  1876  HARI.F.Y  Mat.  Meii.  led.  6)370  The  fronds 
are  mucilaginous  when  young. 

Frond  (frpnd),  sb.-  Surg.  [ad.  F.  fronde  lit. 
'sling'.  The  .Sytf.  Sac.  Lex.  gives^as  obsolete,  a 
latinized  form  frondium.]  (Seequot.l 

1848  CRAIG,  Frond  .  .  a  bandage  employed  principally  in 
wounds  and  diseases  of  the  nose  and  chin,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Frond  (frpnd),  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  FROND  rf.  '] 
intr.  To  wave  with  fronds. 

1866  BLACKMORE  Cradock  Nffwell  i,  A  massive  wood  .  . 
crisping,  fronding,  feathering,  .here  and  there. 

Frond,  obs.  form  of  FRIEND. 

Frondage  (ft^-ndedj).  [f.  FROND  sbj-  +  -AGE.] 
The  fronds  (of  a  tree  or  plant)  collectively.  Some- 
times improperly  used  as  a  synonym  of  foliage. 

1841  SIR  A.  DE  VERB  Song  of  Faith  21  Cedarn  woods  with 
shadowy  frondage  cool.  1871  SWINBURNE  .Songs  bef.  Siinrisf, 
Hertha,  The  tree  many-rooted  .  .  With  frondage  red-fruited. 
1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  475  Jamaica,  with  its  tree- 
ferns  and  flowerless  frondage. 

Frondaille,  var.  of  FRUNDEL.  Obs. 

t  Fro'ndated,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  frondat-us 
leaved  (f.  frond-,  frons  leaf)  +  -ED  !.]  '  Leaved, 
having  leaves  '  (1727  Bailey  vol.  II). 

I  Fronda'tion.    06s.   rare-1,     [ad.  late  L. 
fnndalion-tm,  f.  frond-  ,  frons  leaf.]     (See  quot.) 

1664  EVELYN  Sylva  xxviii.  7^  Lastly,  Frondation  or  the 
taking  off  some  of  the  luxuriant  branches  and  sprays,  of 
such  Trees,  .is  a  kind  of  pruning. 

II  Fronde  (frond).  Fr.  Hist.    [F.  fronde  sling.] 
The  name  given  to  the  party  which  rose  in  rebellion 
against  Mazarin  and  the  Court  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIV  ;  hence,  a  malcontent  party  ;  also, 
violent  political  opposition. 

1798  J.  Q.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1854)  IX.  206  The  history  of 
France  during  the  periods  of  the  League  and  the  Fronde. 
1808  Eiiin.  Rev.  XII.  493  Was  there  ever  a  mixed  consti- 
tution without  a  frondet  1831  DISRAELI  Yng.  Duke  ill.  x. 
136  A  fronde  was  formed  but  they  wanted  a  De  Retz. 
1889  Athettziim  20  Apr.  507/2  His  chance  came  in  the 
fronde  against  the  Second  Empire  when  its  day  was  waning. 

tFrO'nded,  ///.a.1  [ad.  L.  /ronddtus  :  see 
FRONDATED.]  Having  leaves  or  foliage. 

1640  HOWELL  Dodma's  Gr.  i.  19  The  Clustre  of  Diadems 
which  begirt  her  high  fronded  forehead 

Fronded  (frp-nded),  ///.  a.^  [f.  FROND  rf.1  + 
-ED  z.]  Having  fronds. 

1881  WHITTIER  Eternal  Goodness  20,  I  know  not  where 
His  islands  lift  Their  fronded  palms  in  air.  1883  W. 
WESTAI.L  Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust  III.  xiv.  186  She  was 
sitting,  .under  the  fronded  roof  of  the  mighty  palms. 

Frondent  (fr/rndent),  a.  [ad.  'L.frondent-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  frondere  to  put  forth  leaves.]  Full  of 
fronds  or  leaves,  leafy. 

1677  T.  HARVKY  tr.  Omen's  Efigr.  ill.  No.  118,  I,  Phoebus 
Tree,  still  frondent,  flourishing.  17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II, 
Frondent,  bringing  forth  Leaves.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev. 
I.  vn.  vi,  That  broad  frondent  Avenue  de  Versailles.  1864 


.      .     , 

—  Fredk.  Gt.  XI.  i.  1  1865)  IV.  12  A  real  Newspaper,  frondent 
with  genial  leafy  speculation.  1863  Reader  7  Nov.  537  The 
..broad  frondent  banana-like  leafage. 


Frondesce  (fr<mde-s),  v.  [ad.  L.  frondcscert 
(see  FRONDEHCENT).]  intr.  To  put  forth  leaves. 

a  1816  STAUCHTON  Eulogy  Dr.  Rush  in  Pickering  Vocab. 
(1816)  s.v.,  His  powers  began  now  to  frondesce  and  Blossom. 
[Hence  1846  in  WORCESTER.) 

Frondescence  (frymde'sens).  [ad.  mod.L. 
frondescentia,  f.  L.  frondescent-em  :  see  next  and 
-ENCE.]  (a)  The  process  or  period  of  coming  into 
leaf.  (6}  The  conversion  or  development  of  other 
organs  into  leaves,  (c)  Fronds  or  leaves  collectively. 

[1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  Frondescentia,  leafing  season  .  . 
the  time  of  the  year  when  plants  first  unfold  their  leaves]. 
1841  MAUNDER  Sci.  «,  Lit.  Treas.,  Frondescence  ..  the  pre- 
cise time  of  the  year  and  month  in  which  each  species  of 
plant  unfolds  its  leaves.  1888  Harper's  Mag.  July 
LXXVII.  216  Nearly  as  bright  are  the  masses  of  pomme- 
cannelle  frondescence,  the  groves  of  lemon  and  orange. 

Frondescent  (fi?nde-sent),  a.  [ad.  L.  fron- 
descent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  frondescere,  freq.  off/on- 
dere  to  put  forth  leaves,  f.  frond-,  frons  leaf.] 
Springing  into  leaf  ;  expanding  into  fronds. 

1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  435  Polypiferous  masses 
sub-stony,  with  crustaceous  or  frondescent  expansions.  1846 
DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  125  Frondescent  or  papillose  appen- 
dages. 1858  J.  MARTINEAU  Stud.  Chr.  (1873)  411  A  young 
frondescent  life  would  show  itself  again. 

Hence  Fronde  scently  adv. 

1846  DANA  Zoaph.  (1848)  125  Tentacles  papillose  or  fron- 
descently  lobed. 


PKONDEUB. 

.!  Frondenr'Jrondor).  [V. from/cur,  (.fronde 
(see  FRONDE).] 

1.  Fr.  Hist.  A  member  of  the  Fronde. 

1708  Anted,  nist.  Persons  IV.  333  Would  to  Heaven  that 
the  late  Frondeurs  in  that  Country  had  been  as  harmless. 

2.  transf.  A  malcontent,  an  '  irreconcilable  '. 
1847    LONGP.    in  Life  (1891)  II.  03   All   Americans   who 

return  from  Kurope  malcontent  with  their  own  country,  we 
call  Frondeurs.  1880  Daily  Tel.  22  Sept.,  Are  the  French, 
then,  incurable  frondeurs?  incorrigible  revolutionists,  who 
must  attack  a  Minister  simply  because  he  is  '  in  '  ? 

FroildiferOUS  (frjmcli-fg ras),  a.  [f.  i,.frondi- 
fer  bearing  leaves  (f.  frond-,  FBOND  si.1 :  see 
-;i'  FEUOUS).]  Bearing  leaves  or  fronds. 

1599  R.  LINCHE  Anc.  Fiction  M  iij,  Ouershadowed  with 
frondiferous  boughes.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Froildi- 
feroiis,  that  beareth  leaves  or  branches.  1825  HAMILTON 
ilandbk.  Terms,  Frondifiroits  in  Botany,  bearing  leaves. 
1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Frotidiforoits,  leaf-bearing  ;  applied 
to  flowers  which  produce  leaves.  Also  applied  to  plants, 
like  ferns,  which  bear  fronds. 

Frondiform  (frp-ndiffJrm),  a.  [f.  L.  frond-, 
FKOND  sb.1  +  -(I)FOBM.]  Having  the  shape  of  a 
frond. 

1885  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Frondiger(ms(frpndi-dger3s),<z.  [f.  'L.  frond-, 
FBOND  sb.^  +  -(I)GEROUS.]  Bearing  fronds. 

1885  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Frondiparous  (fr^ndi-pares),  a.  [f.  L./wnct-, 
FKOND  sir.*  +  par-ere  to  bring  forth  +  -ous.]  Pro- 
ducing leaves  instead  of  fruit. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Frondiparous,  a  monstrosity,  consisting 
in  the  production  of  leaves  instead  of  fruit.  1885  Sytf.  Stic. 
Lex.,  Frondiparoits,  leaf  producing ;  applied  to  flowers 
which  produce  leaves. 

FrondivorOUS  (ft? ndi-voras),  a.  [f.  L.  frond-, 
FBOND  sbj  +  -vor-us  devouring  -f  -ous.]  Eating 
or  feeding  on  leaves. 

1818  SOUTHEV  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  126  Graminivorous,  fron- 
divorous,  carnivorous. 

Frondlet  (frp-ndlet).  [f.  FKOND  sbl  +  -LET.] 
A  little  frond. 

1862  7ml.  R.  Dublin  Sue.  Apr.  348  The  first  young  frondlet 
was  seen  to  be  protruded  from  the  nipple  end  of  the 
sporangia.  1881  G.  ALLEN  Evolutionist  at  Large  xxii.  213 
Each  frondlet.  .is  separately  symmetrical  as  well. 

Frondose  (fr?ndiJ»-s),  a.  [ad.  L.  frondos-us, 
f.  frond-,  FKOND  rf.l]  Covered  with  fronds ; 
having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  frond.  In 
early  use,  f  Leafy,  leaf-like. 

1721-91  BAILEY,  Frondose,  leavy  or  full  of  leaves.  1793 
MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  A  frondose  stem ;  applied  to  Palms. 
1807  J.  E.  SMITH  Phys.  Bot.  493  Liverworts.  Of  these  the 
herbage  is  commonly  frondose.  1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric. 
§  3987  (ed.  2)  648  The  branches  of  frondose  trees.  1890  H.  M, 
STANLEY  Darkest  Africa  II.  xxviii.  260  Banana  groves 
..extended  out  in  deep  frondiose  [sic]  groves  far  into  the 
Semliki  Valley. 

b.  Comb.,  frondose-branched  a.,  having  flat 
branches  spread  horizontally  like  the  fronds  of 
a  fern. 

1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Brit.  §  3987  (ed.  2)  648  Resinous 
or  frondose-branched  trees. 

Hence  Prondo-sely  adv.,  Frondo  seness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Frondosencss,  leanness.  i88a  CKOM- 
BIE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  561/2  Thallus  frondosely  dilated. 

t  Frondo'Sity.  06s.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITY.] 

1.  Leanness. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Frondosity.  leaviness,  or  aptness 
to  bear  leaves.  1772  NL-GENT  tr.  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  I.  330 
In  the  frondosity  of  a  pleasant  meadow. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

i_6$8  PHILLIPS,  Frondosity,  a  flourishing  with  green  leaves, 
being  just  under  the  architrave. 

t  JProndo-sous,  a.  06s.~  °  [badly  f.  L.  fron- 
dos-us v'see  FKONDOSE)  +  -oi'S.]  (See  quot.) 

1623  COCKEKAM,  Frondosous,  full  of  leaues. 

Frondous  ;frp-ndas),  a.  [ad.  L.  frondos-us; 
see  FKONDOSE  and  -ous.]  Leafy  (see  quots.). 

1828  WEBSTER  (citing  Milne)  s.v.,  A  frondous  flower  is  one 
which  is  leafy,  one  which  produces  branches  charged  with 
both  leaves  and  flowers.  1864  SIR  K.  JAMES  Tasso  xvi.  xii, 
Among  the  frondous  boughs  1885  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Fran- 
dtnts,  having  branches  bearing  both  leaves  and  flowers. 
Also,  a  term  applied  to  flowers  parts  of  which  develop  into 
leafy  structures. 

Frondule  (frp-ndi«l).     [dim.  of  FKOND  j<M  : 
see  -I-LE.]     A  small  frond  ( Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1885). 
II  Frons  Jr^nz).     [Lat.]  =  FRONT  sb.  i  c. 

1856-8  W.  CLARK  Van  tier  Hoc-Mil's  Zool.  I.  290  Poly- 
zonium  Brandt.  Two  series  of  3  small  eyes  in  the  frons. 

Front  (front),  sb.  (and  a.)  Forms:  3-7  frount  e, 
fnmt(e,  4  Sc.  froyntl t,  4-6  fronte,  4, 6  frownt, 
(4  frond),  3-  front,     [a.  OF.  and  Fr.  front,  ad. 
L.  front-em,  frons  the  forehead.] 
I.  Forehead,  face. 

1.  =  FOREHEAD  i.  Now  only  poet,  or  in  highly 
rhetorical  language. 

c  1290  A".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  169/2176  Bote  fram  ]K  rijt  half  of  is 
frount.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Machor  1547  pe  takineofi  e 
cors  to  mak,  one  \>ar  froynttis.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  47  A 
sterre  whit  Amiddes  in  her  front  she  [the  hors]  hadde.  c  1450 
St.  Cathbert  (Surtecs)  405  pe  calf  is  rede  I  undertake,  With 
a  white  sterne  in  |«  fronte.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  n.  v.  71 
Peple  ther.  .haue  only  but  one  eye,  and  that  standeth  right 
in  the  myddysof  the  fronte  or  forhede.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  jVfetmp'j  Voy.  I.  vi.  4  b,  On  theyr  beads  a  Saratoll  uf 
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Crymson  velvet,  and  before  the  front  the  bande,  a,  silver 
socket  set  with  long  feathers.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iv.  56 
See  what  a  grace  was  heated  on  his  Brow,  Hyperions  curies, 
the  front  of  loue  himselfe.  1671  MILTON  Samson  496  The 
mark  of  fool  set  on  his  front !  1735  SOMERVILI.E  Chase  in. 
513  Soon  he  rears  Erect  his  tow'ring  Front.  1777  SHERIDAN 
Sc/i.  Scand.  A  Portrait  13  Ye  matron  censors.  .Whose  peer- 
ing eye  and  wrinkled  front  declare,  etc.  1814  SCOTT  Ld. 
of  Isles  vi.  xxxvii,  And  bore  he.. Such  noble  front,  such 
waving  hair?  1847  LYTTON  Lucretia(  1853) 227  Her  nostrils 
dilated,  and  her  front  rose  erect.  1884  W.  ALLINGHAM  Black- 
berries (1890)  83  Blear  eyes,  huge  ears,  and  front  of  ape. 

b.  in  fig.  phrases,  alter  Shakspere. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  iii.  80  The  verie  head,  and  front  of  my 
offending.  Ibid.  in.  i.  52  (Qq.)  To  take  the  safest  occasion 
by  the  front.  1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817!  I.  15  This  was 
the  whole  front  of  his  offending.  1878  MORLEY Coiidorcet 
37  Placing  social  aims  at  the  head  and  front  of  his  life. 

c.  rarely  used  techn.t  e.g.  in  £ ntomology. 

1826  KIRBY  &Sp.  £tt&wf0£(x828)III.  xxxiv.  483  The  front 
of  insects  may  be  denominated  the  middle  part  of  the  face 
between  the  eyes. 

2.  By  extension  :  The  whole  face.    Cf.  Fr.  front. 
Front  to  front  ( arch.)  =face  to  face :  see  FACE  2  d. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  Df  P.  R.  ix.  ix.  (1495)  354  Januarius 
is  paynted  wyth  two  frontes  to  shewe  and  to  teche  the  be- 
gynnyngeand  ende  of  the  yere.  c  i^ftAfirourSaluaciottn 
791  Nor  hire  nekke  nor  hire  front  vsed  sho  to  bere  vppright. 
1508  DUNBAR  Fly  ting  iv.  Kennedie  84  Fy  !  feyndly  front, 
far  fowlar  than  ane  fen.  a,  1605  POLWAKT  Fly  ting  w,  Mont- 
gomerie  784  Jock  Blunt,  thrawin  frunt !  1605  SHAKS.  Macb. 
iv.  iii.  232  Front  to  Front,  Bring  thou  this  Fiend  of  Scotland 
and  my  selfe.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  82  Brazen  Impu- 
dence, .hath  two  fronts,  its  boasting  one,  and  bold  one  ;  with 
the  one  they  look  back  . .  the  other  looketh  forward.  1697 
CREECH  Manilius  \.  ix,  They  stand  not  front  to  front,  but 
each  doth  view  The  others  Tayl,  pursu'd  as  they  pursue. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  292  Antelopes  . .  guarding 
their  Fronts,  scampering  with  their  Heads  to  the  Earth,  to 
avoid  the  . .  Enemy  aloft.  1767  SIR  W.  JONES  7  Fountains 
Poems  (1777)  50  Till  thrice  the  sun  his  rising  front  has 
shown.  1802  BEDDOES  Hygeia  n.  39  Those  ..  have  the 
courage  to  treat  it,  front  to  front,  in  a  manner  corresponding 
to  the  enormity  of  the  consequences  [etc.].  1855  TENNYSON 
Maitd  n.  i.  28  For  front  to  front  in  an  hour  we  stood. 

3.  f  a.  The  face  as  expressive  of  emotion  or  char- 
acter; expression  of  countenance  (ods.].     b.  Bear- 
ing or  demeanour  in  confronting  anything ;  degree 
of  composure   or   confidence   in   the  presence  of 
danger,  etc. 

4:1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  pr.  viii.  47  (Camb.  MS.)  Whan 
she[fortune]  descouereth  hir  frownt  and  sheweth  hir  maneres. 
c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  104  b,  [Medea]  commanded  that  her 
ladies,  .shold  put  on  the  fayr  fronte  in  entencion  to  make 
feste  solempne.  1637  HEYWOOD  Roya.ll  King  i.  Wks.  1874 
VI.  17 That  face,  .beares  the  selfe-same  front.  1711  STEELE 
Spect.  No.  20  F  3  A  Fellow  that  is  capable  of  shewing  an 
impudent  Front  before  a  whole  Congregation.  1762  FAL- 
CONER Ship-Mr.  11.  347  Who,  patient  in  adversity,  still  bear 
The  firmest  front.  1800-24  CAMPBELL  Poems t  Visiting  Scene 
in  Ayrshire  iv,  Through  the  perils  of  chance  . .  May  thy 
front  be  unalter'd.  1821  SCOTT  Keniliv.  vi,  The.  .unclouded 
front  of  an  accomplished  courtier.  1873-4  DIXON  Two  Queens 
IV.  xxn.  ix.  221  Kildare  . .  resolved  to  . .  meet  his  accusers 
with  a  brazen  front. 

trans/.  185$  PRESCOTT  Philip II.  1. 11.  xiv.  309  The  league, 
which  had  raised  so  bold  a  front  against  the  government, 
had  crumbled  away.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  76  The  lime- 
stone  bastions,  .preserved  a  front  of  gloom  and  grandeur. 

4.  Effrontery,  impudence.     Cf.  FACE  7,  KOBE- 
HEAD   2.     Now   rare.      So,  -f*  man  of  front.     To 
have  the  front :  to  be  sufficiently  impudent. 

1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath,  in.  ix.  (1712)  170,  I  . .  wonder 
how  any  man,  except  one  of  the  most  hardened  front,  can 
[etc.].  1700  STEELE  Tatler  No.  168  P^  Men  of  Front  carry 
Things  before  'em  with  little  Opposition.  1717  DE  FOE 
Mem.  Ch.  Scot.  (1844)  5  With  what  Front  the  Absurdities 
charg'd  on  her  could  be  broach'd  in  the  World.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  293  None  of  the  commissioners 
had  the  front  to  pronounce  that  [etc.], 
II.  Foremost  part. 

5.  Mil.  a.  The  foremost  line  or  part  of  an  army 
or  battalion.     Also,  fa  rank  (o&s.),  and  in  words 
of  command ;  e.g.  files  to  the  front,  right  in  front. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  ^584  In  sexe  semli  batailes.  .al  be  fore 
in  be  frond  he  ferde  ban  him-selue.  cn(ooJ)fstr.  Troy  1278 
pan.  .ffrochit  into  be  frount&afraymade.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  \\.  x.  87  But  alweyes  kyng  Lot  helde  hym  in  the 
formest  frunte.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  IVarres  Gloss.  250 
Fronte,  a  French  word,  is  the  face  or  foreparte  of  a  squadron 
or  battell.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  vi.  8  Both  our  powers,  with 
smiling  Fronts  encountring.  1625  MARKHAM  Souldiers 
Accid.  6  The  Kankes  are  called  Frunts,  because  they  stand 
formost.  .but  in  truth  none  can  properly  be  called  the  Frunt, 
but  the  ranke  which  standeth  formost.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
vi.  105  Front  to  Front  Presented  stood  in  terrible  array. 
1697  DRYUEN  Virg.  Georg.  n.  378  As  Legions  in  the  Field 
their  Front  display.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  FrykSs  Voy.  E.  Ind.  61 
Commanded  Captain  Jocnern,  who  led  the  Blacks,  to  march 
m  the  Front.  1775  R.  KING  in  Life  fy  Corr.  (1894)  I.  9  They 
. .  began  their  march,  with  a  very  wide  Front.  1838-43 
AKNOLD  Hist.  Rome  III.  xliii.  141  The.  .Gaulish  horse 
charged  the  Romans  front  to  front.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS 
Artil.  Man.  (1862)  7  Files  to  the  front.  Ibid.  18  A  column 
Left  in  front  will  bring  its  rear  companies  to  the  front. 
Ibid.  19  Open  column,  right  in  front — right  about  face. 
b.  Line  of  battle. 

1375  B ARBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  569  The  Ingliss  men  com  on 
sadly. .  Richt  In  a  frount  vith  a  baner.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
10869  And  all  fore  to  t>e  fight  in  a  frunt  hole.  1607  TOPSELL 
Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  249  They  used  to  terrifie  the  Bar- 
barians,  setting  their  Horses  in  a  double  front,  so  as  they 
appeared  headed  both  waves.  1623  BINGHAM  Xt-nophon  78 
If  we  aduance  in  a  large  Front . .  if  in  a  narrow  Front.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  i.  563  Advanc't  in  view  they  stand,  a  horrid 
Frunt  Of  dreadful  length.  1710  Ljmt.  Ua~.  No.  4744  j  Our 


FRONT. 

. .  Army  . .  marched  . .  to  Attack  the  Enemy  in  full  Front. 
1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  III.  349  The  Spartans.. preserving 
an  even  and  unbroken  front.  1886  Daily  News  13  Sept.  $/j 
The  troops  marched  past,  the  infantry  in  company  fronts  and 
the  cavalry  by  half  squadrons. 

c.  The  foremost  part  of  the  ground  occupied,  or 
in  wider  sense,  of  the  field  of  operations  ;  the  part 
next  the  enemy.    Also,  the  foremost  part  of  a  posi- 
tion, as  opposed  to  the  rear. 

1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Low  C.  Warres  440  Not  onely  the 
Front  as  heretofore,  but  the  backside  also,  .rendred  unsafe 
1781  GIBBON  Dec/.  A-  F.  II.  xli.  ^04  Belisarius  protected  his 
front  with  a  deep  trench.  1810  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Da*. 
VI.  367, 1  propose  to  move  up  the  infantry  of  the  army  to  the 
front  again.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  320  One 
division  . .  was  sent  to  take  the  stockades  in  rear,  while 
another  . .  threatened  them  from  the  front.  1879  FJFE- 
COOKSOS  Armies  of  Balkans  i.  6  To  see  him  before  his 
departure  for  the  front  next  day.  1889  R.  KIPLING  Willie 
Winkle  72  British  Regiments  were  wanted — badly  wanted  — 
at  the  Front. 

fig.  1846  GREENER  Sci.  Gunnery  54  The  present  state  of 
our  artillery  requires  an  advance  to  the  front,  to  be  in  a  line 
with  the  march  of  science. 

d.  The  direction  towards  which  the  line  faces 
when  formed.     Change  of  front:  see  CHANGE  v. 
9  b ;  in  quot.y^.      71?  make  front  to :  to  face  in  the 
direction  of;  in  quot. _/?_£". 

1832  in  Prop,  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  in.  46.  1833  Regul. 
Instr.  Cavalry  \.  14  The  whole  will  face,  as  accurately  as 
possible,  to  their  former  front.  183^  CARLYLH  Fr.  Rev.  III. 
i.  i.  (1872)  9  The  improvised  Municipals  make  front  to  this 
also.  1879  LUBBOCK  A  ddr.  Pol.  <V  Educ.  iv.  92  This  change 
of  front  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  Scotland.  1891  Daily  A'ews  28  Nov.  5/6  The 
eventuality  of  a  war  with  two  fronts— that  is  to  say,  with 
France  and  Russia — was  foreseen. 

e.  Front  of  fortification:  see  quot.  1859. 

1851  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  23  The  outline  above 
traced  is  called  a  Front  of  Fortification.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS 
Artil.  Man.  (1862)  261  A  Front  of  Fortification  consists  of 
two  half  bastions,  and  a  curtain. 

6.  Arch.  *  Any  side  or  face  of  a  building,  but 
more  commonly  used  to  denote  the  entrance  side ' 
(Gwilt) ;  occas.  collect,  in  sing.,  and  //.  =  '  the  four 
sides'  (of  a  mansion).     Also  back-,  rear-front. 

1365  Durham  Halm.  Rolls  (Surtees)  41  Non  fecit  clausu- 
rara  tenementi  sui  de  le  front.  1382  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xl.  9  He 
metide.  .the  frount  therof  in  two  cubitis.  c  1440  Promp* 
Farv.  181/1  Frownt,  or  frunt  of  a  churche,  or  oper  howsys. 
1624  WOTTON  Archit.  (1672)  16  And  the  contrary  fault  of 
low  distended  Fronts,  is  as  unseemly.  1703  MOXON  Meek. 
Exerc.  265  A  Building,  which  is  25  Feet,  both  in  the  Front 
and  Reer  Front.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  fy  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  II. 
32  The  fronts  being  of  stone.  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  2) 
144  The  Town-house,  an  elegant  structure,  with  a  handsome 
front.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  $  It.  Isl.  III.  150  Monastic 
cloisters  with  their  dark  length  of  front.  Ibid.  166  One  of 
the  back-fronts  of  the  old  palace.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12 
Gd.  Men  II.  xii.  355  The  garden  front  was  most  incon- 
veniently embowered,  .in  forest  trees.  1893  W.  P.  COURTNEY 
in  Academy  13  May  413/1  The  fronts  of  the  mansion  were 
decorated  with  statues  by  skilled  sculptors. 

7.  gen.  The  part  or  side  of  an  object  which  seems 
to  look  out  or  to  be  presented  to  the  eye  ;  the  fore- 
part of  anything,  the  part  to  which  one  normally 
comes  first.     Opposed  to  back,  esp.  in  objects  that 
have  only  two  sides.     Cf.  BACK  sb.  3. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10814  I"  b«  frunt  of  bat  faire  yle,  Was 
a  prouynse  of  prise.  1555  EDEN  Decades  85  We  found  the 
fyrst  front  of  this  land  to  bee  broader.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Heresbach's  Httsb.  i.  (1586)  41  b,  A  lowe  kinde  of  Carre  with 
a  couple  of  wheeles,  and  the  Frunt  armed  with  sharpe 
Syckles.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  viii.  47  Had  he  his  hurts 
before?  I,  on  the  Front.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  5  The  Front 
to  the  Sea  is  not  large,  but  there  are  a  great  many  Houses 
behind  it  built  up  the  Side  of  the  Mountain.  1788  GIBBON 
Decl.  ff  F.  1.  (Milman)  V.  a  The  southern  basis  presents  a 
front  of  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  1823  H.  J. 
BROOKE  Introd.  Crystallogr.  287  The  opposite  angles,  edges, 
and  planes,  which  are  supposed  to  form  the  back  of  the 
engraved  figure,  are  respectively  similar  to  those  which 
appear  on  its  front.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  21 
398  The  sternum  itself  being  so  largely  developed,  as  to 
cover  almost  the  entire  front  of  the  body.  1893  F.  W. 
MAITLAND  Mem.  de  far/.  Introd.  92  The  skin  being  thin, 
the  writing  on  the  front  could  be  seen  upon  the  back. 

b.  transf.  With  reference  to  time  :  The  first 
period  ;  the  beginning,  poet. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cii,  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth 
sing.  1842  TENNYSON  Card.  Dan.  28  More  black  than 
ashbuds  in  the  front  of  March.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado 
$q.  237  A  hawthorn  in  the  front  of  June. 

t  c.   =  FRONTIER  sb.  4.    Obs. 

1589  GREENE  Sf.  Masquenuio  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  356 
When  the  Sarasens . .  had  inuaded  Germanic,  and  the  frontes 
of  France.  1593  HOLLVBAND  Fr.  Diet,  Pab,  Les  frontieres 
d'vn  /rt/j,  the  frontiers  of  a  countrey :  the  front  or  marches. 

d-  Mining.    =  FACE  20  a. 

1717  tr,  Frezier's  Voy.  S.  Sea.  183  A  Mine,  which  is  40 
Varas,  or  Spanish  Yards  in  Front.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  <y 
Coal-mining  140  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  '  face ' 
or  front  of  the  working. 

e.  Land  facing  a  road,  river,  the  sea,  etc. ;   a 
frontage. 

1766  Laws  of  N.  Caro/*«a  (1791)  234  The  Water  Fronts  of 
the  Lots  herein  before  mentioned.  1769  Bf.  Wilton  Inclos. 
A 1 1  2  Occupiers  of  ancient  messuages,  cottages,  houses  or 
fronts. 

f.  Theatrical.     (See  quots.) 

1810  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  30  Mar.  (1894)!.  174  There  was  fine 
work  in  the  front,  as  they  call  the  audience  part  of  the 
huuse.  1894  Evening  News  18  Oct.  2/6  Generally  speaking, 
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FRONT. 

the  '  front  of  the  house '  means  the  audience ;  but  among 
theatrical  employe's  the  '  front  of  the  house  means  every- 
body engaged  to  work  before  the  curtain. 

t  8.  The  first  part  or  line  of  anything  written  or 
printed.  In  the  front :  at  the  head.  Obs. 

,576  FLEMING  Panofl.  Efist.  435,  I  <=°uW  not  but  my 
very  front  and  beginning  of  my  letter,  use  thli  1594 
BLUNDEVIL  Exert,  ill.  i.  xx.  (ed.  7)  . 324  Six  Columnes, 
every  front  or  head  whereof  is  noted  with  three  great  letters, 
D.  M.  S.  signifying  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds.  1654 
WHITLOCK  Zootomia  94  A  Catalogue  of  above  three  hundred 
\dvisers,  and  his  name  in  the  Front.  1697  DRYDEN  (-  irf. 
I'ast.  vi.  17  Thy  Name.  .Shall  in  the  front  of  every  Page  be 
shown. 

fb.  -FRONTISPIECE  sb.  3  or  4.  Obs. 

1647  CRASHAW  Poems  128  If  with  distinctive  eye  and  mind 
you  look  Upon  the  front,  you  see  more  than  one  book. 
a  1718  PENN  Life  Wks.  1726  I.  147  Which  the  Reader  may 
find  in  the  Front  of  the  Books  they  [the  Prefaces]  were 
designed  for.  .  - 

9.  A  fore  part  or  piece  having  some  particular 

use  or  function. 


Ibid.  II.  526  Boots  and  shoes,  .with  elastic  fronts  and  sides. 
+  b    =  FRONTAL  sb.  2.  Obs. 

IS33  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  148  To  the  gyltyng  of 
the  ftrownt  at  the  hye  auter.  1539  Peterboro"  Inv.  in  N.  f, 
Q  3rd  Ser.  IV.  459  In  the  Rood  Loft .  .one  front  of  painted: 
cloth  iJSa-3  Inv.  Ch.  Goods  Staffs,  in  Ann.  Lichfield 
IV.  66  One  fronte  for  an  alter  of  yelowe  and  grene  satten. 

C.  A  band  or  bands  of  false  hair,  or  a  set  of  false 
curls,  worn  by  women  over  the  forehead. 

1687  CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  iv.  iv,  I  undertook  the  modelling 
of  one  of  their  fronts,  the  more  modern  structure.  1837 
THACKERAY  Ravensiving  i,  Mamma  means  her  front !  1865 
TROLLOPE  Beltoit  Est.  xvii,  The  graces  of  her  own  hair  had 
given  way  to  a  front.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Aug.  13/2  A. . 
black  velvet  band . .  to  keep  her  auburn  front . .  in  its  place. 

d.  That  part  of  a  man's  shirt  which  covers  the 
chest  and  is  more  or  less  displayed ;  a  shirt-front ; 
also,  a  '  dicky ' ;  also,  a  similar  article  of  silk,  etc. 
serving  as  a  cravat. 

1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chttz.  xvii,  What  a  very  few  shirts 
there  are,  and  what  a  many  fronts.  1851  Ofjic.  Catal.  Gt. 
Exhib.  II.  579  Gentlemen's  fronts  and  stocks. 

10.  A  position  or  place  situated  before  something 
or  towards  a  spectator  ;  forward  position  or  situa- 
tion. Only  in  phrases  with  prefixed  prep. 

a.  In  (the)  front  of  (prep,  phr.) :    at  a  position 
before,  in  advance  of,  facing,  or  confronting;   at 
the  head  of  (troops).     In  his,  our,  etc.  front :  in 
front  of  or  facing  him,  us,  etc. 

The  article  is  now  omitted,  exc.  in  expressions  like  in  the 
{very)  front  of  (danger  etc.)='  in  the  position  most  exposed 
to',  'bearing  the  brunt  of. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <"}•  P.  144,  I  saw.. a  pragmatical 
Portugal.. in  the  front  of  40  men  marching  to  the  Gover- 
nor's. 1711  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  174  We.  .fir'd.  .at  the  Men  in 
Arms  in  the  front  of  the  Church.  1777  WATSON  Philip  II 
(1839)  143  Behind  him  there  was  a  little  wood  and  the  walls 
of  a  convent ;  and  in  his  front,  the  morass  above  mentioned, 
which  was  almost  impassable.  1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817) 
I.  225  The  standards  were  faced  about,  and  formed  in  our 
fronts.  1847  A.  M.  GILLIAM  '  Trav.  Mexico  256,  I  was  par- 
ticular to  make  my  servants  keep  in  front  of  me.  1853  SIR 
H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  144  Forcing  a  passage 
across  the  river  in  his  front.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
III.  i  The  proclamation  was  repeated. -in  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

fig.  i6ooTouRNEUR  Funeral  Poeme  on  Sir  F.  Vereiyz,  I 
the  front  Of  danger  where  he  did  his  deedes  advance.  1817 
CHALMERS  Astron.  Disc.  v.  (1852)  124  Those  holy.. men., 
in  the  front  of  severest  obloquy,  are  now  labouring  in 
remotest  lauds.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist. 
Ten  Y.  II.  345  In  the  very  front  of  danger.  1899  Spectator 
12  Mar.  353/1  His  majesty  will  speedily  be  in  front  of  a  new 
difficulty.  1896  IVestm.  Gnz.  28  July  9/2  The  shares  had 
nothing  in  front  of  them — no  preference  or  debenture  capital. 

b.  In  (f  the)  front  (advb.  phr.) :  in  an  advanced 
or  forward  position ;  on  the  side  that  meets  the 
eye ;  in  a  position  facing  the  spectator. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  380  With  his  whole 
forces,  in  front,  [he]  assailed.  1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  Fresny's 
Amusem.  Ser.  fy  Com.  21  By  comes  a  Christning,  with 
the  Reader  and  the  Midwife  strutting  in  the  Front.  1748 
F.  SMITH  I't'y.  Disc.  I.  133  The  upper  Story  had  the  two 
Captains  Cabins  in  Front.  1821  G.  W.  MANBY  Voy.  Green- 
land  (1823)  134  Determined  . .  to  attack  him  [a  bear]  in 
front,  I  got  upon  the  ice.  1847  A-  M-  GILLIAM  Trav. 
Mexico  76  These  dirt  hovels  presented  a  bold  contrast  with 
the  city  behind,  and  the  wealthy  church  in  front.  Ibid.  99 
A  kind  of  shawl  [which]  by  being  crossed  in  front,  obscures 
the  bosom.  1879  HARLAN  Eyesight  ix.  129  The  most  in- 
jurious direction  for  light  to  come  from  is  that  directly  in 
front.  1895  Scot.  Antiq.  X.  78  Setting  an  old  press  in  front 
so  as  to  conceal  the  door. 

c.  To  the  front  (of) :  to  a  position  in  front  (of). 
1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  AVf.  I.  235  Being  removed  to 

the  front  of  a  brisk  fire,  a  strong  ebullition  commenced 
1887  BOWEN  Virg.  Aineid  v.  150  Far  to  the  front  shoots 
Gyas.  .Gliding  ahead  on  the  water. 

d.  To  come  to  the  front:  to  become  conspicuous, 
be  revealed,  emerge  into  publicity ;  to  make  oneself 
or  itself  manifest.    So  ( To  be)  to  the  front  = '  to  the 
fore '  (rare). 

1871  Archxol.  Assoc.  Jnil.  Sept.  323  Another  saint  came 
to  the  front.  1876  TREVELYAN  Macaulay  II.  ix.  132  When 
subjects  came  to  the  front  on  which  his  knowledge  was 
great.  1878  ScrioncSs  Mag.  XVI.  184/2  At  such  a  time 
his  true  boastful  self  would  come  to  die  from.  1885  MRS. 
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LYNN  LINTON  Chr.  Kirkland  III.  vi.  231  Underneath  in 
the  hidden  depths  lurked  other  matters  than  those  which 
came  to  the  front.  1886  Daily  News  6  Jan. .5/1  Ihe  year 
has  gone,  however,  and  the  aged  Emperor  is  still  to  the 
front. 

11.  elttpt.  fanuUaft  or  aao.) 

1667  PRIMATT  City  f,  C.  Build.  36  Suppose  that  same  b, 
foot  Front,  and  forty  foot  deep,  it  may  be  let  for   o  be 


Btno  Myst.  127  It's  the  key  of  my  first-floor  front. 
f!2.  [from  the  vb.]  Encounter,  onset ;  =  AFFRONT 

i5»3  LD.  BERNERS  Fraiss.  I.  ccccxxxii.  760  The  men  of 
armes.  .at  the  first  front  ouerthrue  many. 
III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

13.  attrib.,  passing  into  a,//.  =  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  front,  situated  in  front.  (The  comb,  of  adj. 
+  sb.  is  itself  often  used  attrib.) 

1600  HOLLAND  Lay  xxxvii.  957  They  had  raunged  their 
ships  broad  in  a  front-ranke.  1679  ItatMfAftt*  Exe"-  '• 
vii  m  If  your  Shop  stand  in  an  eminent  Street,  the  f 
Ro^ms  are  commonly  more  Airy;  than  the  Back  Rooms. 
1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  145  T  z  She  in  a  Front  Box,  he  in 
the  Pit  next  the  Stage.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  106. 
4/1  The  Front  side  of  a  good  House,  is  to  be  Lett.  1718 
freethinker  No.  57  r3,  I  shall  be  next  Saturday  at  the 
Play,  in  a  Front  Row.  1770  G.  WHITE  Selborne  let.  xxvm. 
80  The  horn  of  a  male  moose,  which  had  no  front-antlers. 
1831  Prof.  Regal.  Instr.  Cavalry  ll.  33  The  leading  front- 
rank  man  advances  two  horses'  lengths.  1838  LYTTON 
Alice  64  The  front  entrance  is  kept  locked  up.  1843  SIR 
C.  SCUDAMORK  Med.  Visit  Grafenberg  2  The  small-pox, 
and  the  loss  of  some  front  teeth  from  an  accident,  impair 


are  extended  at  5  feet  apart. 

14.  In  special  comb,  and  phrases :  front  bench, 
the  foremost  bench  on  either  side  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  occupied  by  ministers  and 
ex-ministers  respectively;  front  door,  the  prin- 
cipal entrance-door  of  a  house ;  front  driver  (see 
DKIVER  6  b)  ;  front- fastening  a.,  that  fastens  in 
front ;  front-handed  a.,  done  with  a  forward 
movement  of  the  hand ;  front  name  (jocular  or 
vulgar),  a  Christian  name ;  front-stall,  an  appen- 
dage to  the  bridle  covering  the  horse's  forehead ; 
t  front-tickled  a.  (?  nonce-wd.^,  ?  flattered  ;  front- 
ways, -wise  advbs.,  in  a  position  or  direction 
facing  to  the  front. 

1891  Daily  News  28  July  3/4  To  have  seen  the  motion 
carried  on  the  strength  of  the  two  *Front  Bench  speeches. 
1812  Examiner  31  Aug.  552'!  At  the  "front  door. 
1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf.-t.  (1883)  no  The  front- 
door is  on  the  street.  1871  Hgure  Training  88  A  •front- 
fastening  corset.  1843  P.  Parley's  Ann.  IV.  74  He.  .made 
a  quick  "front-handed  plunge  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
attack  came.  1895  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Mar.  511 '  What's  your 
•front  name  ?'  asked  Roy  boldly.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1 1. 
631  The  KK.  of  the  East  had  their  horses  set  out  therewith 
[cochlidesj..in  their  "frontstals.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais 
ii.  xii.  83  A  barbed  horse  furnished  with  a  frontstal.  1815 
SCOTT  Talism.  i,  The  front-stall  of  the  bridle  was  a  steel 

S'ate,  with  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  nostrils.  1649  G. 
ASH-:  i.  Trimirfh.,  Hen.  Vt  ciii,  But  faire  pretence  leads  on  ; 
and  the  Dull  Heard  *  Front-tickled,  yeild  themselves  into  his 
hand.  1863  R.  H.  GRONOW  Remin,  II.  46  The  cocked  hat 
he  always  wore,  placed  "frontways  on  his  head,  like  that  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  in.  ii. 
(Venom.  Serj>ents\,  It  has.  .a  mark  of  dark  brown  on  the 
forehead,  which,  when  viewed  "frontwise,  looks  like  a  pair 
of  spectacles.  1885  MIDDLKTON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  612/1 
Though  the  faces  are  nearly  always  represented  in  profile, 
the  eyes  are  shown  frontwise. 

Front  (front ),  v.  1  [ad.  OF.  fronl-er  in  same 
sense,  I.  front  FRONT  sb. ;  it  m  .y  however  in  some 
uses  be  an  independent  formation  on  the  Eng.  sb.] 

1.  inlr.  To  have  the  front  in  a  specified  direction ; 
to  face,  look.  Const,  on,  to,  towards,  upon. 

1513  Lu.   P.i  KM-.i;s  fi'roiss.   I.  Ii.  73  The  french  king.. 


purueyed  suflyciently  for  all  the  forteresses  frontyng  on 
Flanders.  1583  STANYHURST  s&iieis  111.  (Arb.)  88  Tarent . . 
to  which  heunlye  Lacinia  fronteth.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr. 


Le  Blanc's  Trav.  297  A  countrey  . .  fronts  upon  another 
Nation.  1703  MAUNURELL  Joitm.  Jems.  (1732)  143  Having 
a  few  small  Rooms  fronting  outward.  1763  H.  WALPOLE 
Vertwft  Anccd.  Paint.  II.  ii.  48  This  room  was  erected 
.  .fronting  westward  to  the  privy-garden.  1864  TENNYSON 
Enoch  Arden,  Philip's  dwelling  fronted  on  the  street.  1894 
HALL  CAINE  Manxman  III.  iii.  134  The  rooms  fronted  to 
Athol  Street. 

t  b.  trans.  To  set  the  front  of  (a  building)  in  a 
specified  direction.    Obs. 

1665  J.  WEBB  Stone-Hcng  (1725)  105  Temples,  .should  be 
so  fronted,  as  that  Travellers  passing  by  might  behold  them, 
a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Trav.  Nevv  Eng.  (1821)  II.  97  Mr.  G.  has 
erected  a  large  elegant  mansion,  fronted  towards  the  river. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  have  the  front  towards;  to 
'  face ',  stand  opposite  to. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  in.  iii.  122  Like  a  gate  of  steele, 
Fronting  the  Sunne.  1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy.  Levant  2 
All  the  Houses  . .  which  fronted  the  Bishop's  Palace.  1749 
FIELUING  Tom  Jones  \.  v,  This  enclosed  place  exactly 
fronted  the  foot  of  the  bed.  1813  F.  CLISSOLD  Ascent  Mt. 
'  Blanc  ii  Fronting  U8,  rose  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 


FRONT. 

1835  URI-:  ritilos.  Manuf.  109  The  perspective  picture  which 
fronts  the  title-page  represents  a  cotton  factory. 

b.  Of  a  building :  To  have  its  front  on  the  side 
of  (a  street,  etc.). 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  .y  P.  38  Opposite  to  this,  one 
[Gatel  more  stately  fronts  the  High-street.  1741  RICHARD- 
SON Pamela  (1883)  I.  323  This  alcove  fronts  the  longest 
gravel-walk  in  the  garden.  1833  Act  34-4  H'ilt.  ll',  c.  46 
§  90  The  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  any  buildings  fronting 
any  of  the  streets.  1847  A.  M.  GILLIAM  Trav.  Mexico  166 
The  church,  .was  to  have  fronted  the  Plaza. 

3.  To  stand  face  to  face  with,  meet  face  to  face, 
look  straight  at,  face,  confront ;  esp.  to  face  in  de- 
fiance or  hostility,  present  a  bold  front  to,  oppose. 
lit.  mdjtg. 

1583  STANYHURST  j&ntis  11.  (Arb.)  55  Of  Greeks  thee  first 
man  with  a  gallant  coompanye  garded  Fronted  vs.  1596 
SPENSER  State  Irel.  (Globe)  660/1  He  dare  now  to  fronte 
princes.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  I.  iii.  59  Front  her.  boord 
her,  woe  her,  assayje  her.  c  1618  FLETCHER  Q.  Corinth  iv. 
iii,  Amazed . .  at  your . .  impudence,  That  dare  thus  front  us. 
1697  DRYDEN  Disc.  Epic  Poetry  D  4,  When  .£neas  and 
Turnus  stood  fronting  each  other  before  the  altar.  1701 
W,  WOTTON  Hist.  Rome,  Marcus  iv.  65  Some  fell  upon  the 
Rear,  some  fronted  them  directly.  1837  HAWTHORNE  Amer. 
Notfbks.  (1883)  104  Here  you  fronted  the  ocean,  looking  at 
a  sail.  1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  (1842)  98  Evil,  once  man- 
fully fronted,  ceases  to  be  evil.  1851  ROBERTSON  Strut. 
Ser.  in.  xvii.  222  Soldiers  can  be  hired  . .  to  front  death  in 
its  worst  form.  1864  KIRK  Chas.  Bold  I.  i.  22  The  brazen 
pride  with  which  he  fronted  accusation  and  reproach. 
b.  said  of  things. 

i6oj  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  265  Would  God  such  things 
. .  never  had  fronted  our  native  shores  1  1606  SHAKS.  Ant. 
tyCl.  it.  ii.  61  Those  Warres  Which  fronted  mine  owne  peace. 
1637  HEYWOOD  Royall  King  n.  iv.  Wks.  1874  VI.  26, 1  am 
arm'd  with  innocence,  And  that  dares  front  all  danger.  1873 
BLACK  Pr.  Thule  (1874)  6  At  length,  the  boat,  .fronted  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

4.  To  set  face  to  face  with,  confront  with. 

1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  n.  ix.  351  The  Cardinal!  had 
fronted  him  with  one  such  false  place  out  of  Chrysostome. 
1615  BACON  Ess.,  Seditions  (Arb.)  411  Which  kinde  of 
Persons,  are.. to  be  fronted,  with  some  other,  of  the  same 
Party,  that  may  oppose  them.  1853  ROBERTSON  Serin. 
Ser.  in.  xxi.  275  Fronting  his  patron  and  his  prince  with 
the  stern  unpalatable  truth  of  God. 

6.  To  adorn  in  front ;  to  furnish  with  a  front. 
(So  in  comb,  new-front.}  Also,  to  face  (with  some 
specified  material) ;  =  FACE  v.  1 3. 

1635  DAVENANT  Prince  a" Amour  Wks.  (1673)  396  The 
Sc.-ene  was  discovered  with  a  Village  consisting  of  Ale- 
houses  and  Tobacco  shops,  each  fronted  with  a  red  Lettice. 
1741  W.  COLE  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  228 
They  have,  .new  Fronted  the  east  front.  1761-71  H.  WAL- 
POLE  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint. (1786)  IV.  231  He  new  fronted 
his  house  in  Piccadilly.  177*  J.  G.  W.  DE  BRAHM  Hist. 
Georgia  (1849)  45  The  Savannah  Bay  is  nearly  fronted  with 
contiguous  Wharfs.  178*  COWPER  Let.  Wks.  1837  XV.  116 
My  green-house  ..  is  fronted  with  myrtles,  and  lined  with 
mats,  a  1817  T.  DWICHT  Trav.  New  Eng.  (1821)  II.  31  The 
Presbyterian  church,  .is  fronted  with  two  towers.  18*4 -4««. 
K eg.  87  The  whole  building  was  proposed  to  be  fronted  with 
stone. 

t  6.  To  introduce  (a  tale,  etc.)  with  (the  mention 
of  or  reference  to  something) ;  to  preface.  Obs. 

1591  GREENE  Art  Canny  Catch,  in.  9  The  wily  Treacher. . 
coyned  such  a  smooth  tale  vnto  them  both,  fronting  it  with 
the  Gammon  of  Bacon  and  the  Cheese  sent  from  their 
maides  Father.  1599  Brourhton's  Let.  v.  15  You  . .  haue 
fronted  your  Libell  with  this  inscription.  1654  WHITLOCK 
Zootomia  109  Hippocrates  did  wel  to  front  his  Axiomatical! 
Experiments  ..  with  the  grand  Miscariages  in  the  practice 
of  Physitians.  a  1731  T.  BOSTON  Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  73 
Solomon  . .  fronts  his  writings,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pro- 
verbs, with  most  express  gospel. 

b.  To  place  in  front  as  a  frontispiece.   Obs.—  * 
1609  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Ansvj.  NametessCath.  305  Pindarus 
would  haue  in  the  beginning  of  a  Treatise  . .  some  glorious 
personage  fronted. 

7.  To  be  or  stand  in  front  of,  to  serve  as  a  front  to. 
1591  SPENSER  Vis.  Bellay  ii,  I  saw  a  stately  frame.  .With 

hundreth  pillours  fronting  faire  the  same.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr. 
4-  Cr.  iv.  v.  210  Yonder  wals  that  pertly  front  your  Towne 
. .  Must  kisse  their  owne  feet.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom. 
Forest  v,  She  came  to  the  lawn  which  fronted  the  fabric. 
1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  xiv.  (1879)  296 The  coast,  .is  fronted 
by  many  breakers,  a  1847  MRS.  SHERWOOD Ladyof  Manor 
II.  x.  3  A.  .mansion,  .fronted  by  a  garden  abounding  with 
fruits  and  flowers.  1884  Law  Times  Rep.  LI.  228/1  The 
damage  done  to  the  sea  wall  fronting  Curry  Marsh  Farm. 

8.  Chiefly  Mil.    f  a.  intr.  To  march  in  the  front 
or  first  rank.   Obs.—  * 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  i.  ii.  42,  I .  .front  but  in  that  File 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 

b.  To  turn  the  front  or  face  in  a  specified  direc- 
tion ;   =  FACE  v.  9  b.     Also,  as  word  of  command. 
1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Banish'd  Virg.  122  Upon 
this  the  third  fronting  to  their  flanckward  spurr'd  towards 
him.     1833  Segal.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  14  He  fronts  to  the 
'nfani 


ig  to  their  flanckward  spurr'd  towards 

Instr.  Cavalry  i.  14  He  fronts  to  the 

left.    1847  Infantry  Man.  (1854)  5  Upon  the  word  Front, 
if  he  has  faced  to  the  right,  he  fronts  to  the  left. 
C.  To  form  a  front  or  extended  line. 
i8oa  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet,  s.v.,  When  the  battalion  is 
marching  by  files.. the  word  front  is  always  practised  to 
restore  it  to  its  natural  situation  in  line.   1807  PIKE  Sources 
Mississ.  in.(i8io)  258  The  Spanish  troops,  .were  remarkably 
polite,  always  fronting  and  saluting  when  I  passed     1883 
Army  Corps  Orders  in  Standard  22  Mar.  3/2  It  will  halt, 
front,  and  march  past. 

d.   To  front  about :  to  turn  round  so  as  to  face 
in  another  direction. 

1886  STEVENSON  Dr.  Jekyll  23  Mr.  H.  . .  fronted  about 
with  an  air  of  defiance. 


i 


FRONT 

e.  trans,  (causatively,  from  Front !  as  a  word  of 
Command)  :  To  cause  to  form  a  front  or  line. 

1796  histr.  ,y  Rtg.  Cavalry  (1813)  74  He  then  f/ult^ 
fronts!  it,  and  dresses  and  closes  it  to  its  pivot  marker  on 
the  Hue.  1832  Prop.  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  11.  14  In  the 
movement  of  Threes  to  a  flank,  the  squadron  should  occupy 
but  little  more  ground  than  when  fronted.  1859  F,  A. 
GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man,  (1862)  25  Each  company  in  succes- 
sion will  be  halted,  and  fronted. 

t  9.  (See  quot.)  Qbs. 

1530  PALSGR.  559/1 »  I  fronte  up,  as  a  woman  dothe  the 
heare  of  her  heed  with  a  fyllet.  Je  effronte,  I  wene  you 
be  bydden  to  some  bridale  to  daye,  you  be  so  well  fronted  up. 

1O.  Sc.  and  dial.  (See  quots.) 

1 808-18  JAMIHSON,  To  front,  applied  to  meat,  when 
it  swells  in  boiling.  1887  -V.  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Front,  of 
tender  meat  which  swells  in  cooking  ;  of  meal  which  swells 
under  boiling  water  ;  of  the  full  feeling  supervening  after  a 
hearty  meal,  etc. 

t  Front,  v.-  Obs.  In  4-5  frunt,  pa.  t.  fruut. 
[ad.  W.  fronter  to  ill-treat.] 

1.  trans.  To  strike,  kick,  drive  back. 

13. .  £.  E.  AIM.  P.  C,  187  pe  freke  hyni  frunt  with  his 
fot.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6923  He  . .  frunt  hym  in  be  fase  a 
full  fcl  wond.  Ibid.  8327  Polidamas  ..  ffaght  with  horn 
felly,  frunt  horn  abacke. 

2.  intr.    a.  To  rush,  make  a  rush.     b.  To  fall 
plump. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6887  pe  freke,  with  a  felle  spere  frunt 
vnto  Ector.  Ibid.  6890  He  fmnt  of  hys  fol  flat  to  be 
ground. 

Frontage  (fnrntedg).    [f.  FRONT  sb.  +  -AGE.] 

Not  in  Johnson  or  Todd. 

1.  Land  which  abuts  on  a  river  or  piece  of  water, 
or  on  a  road.     Also,  the  land  between  the  front  of 
a  building  and  the  road,  etc. 

i6za  CALLIS  Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  87  Frontage  is  where  the 
grounds  of  any  man  do  joyn  with  the  brow  or  front  thereof 
to  the  Sea,  or  to  great  or  royal  streams.  1813  Examiner 
17  May  319/2  They  have  obliged  proprietors  of  houses 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road  to  purchase  their 
frontage.  1831  Drakard*s  Stamford  News  4  Feb.  Advt.  i 
Two  Frontages  with  two  cottages  upon  the  same.  1861 
M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  46  One  corner  of  the  Thames 
Street  frontage  [of  the  Steelyard]  was  occupied  by  a  wine- 
house.  1870  Daily  News  16  Feb.,  The  remainder  of  the 
establishment  consisting  chiefly  of  the  river  frontage,  will 
then  be  sold  in  plots.  1875  Spectator  (Melbourne)  15  May 
16/1  It  might  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  market  any  day, 
like  a  Collins-street  frontage. 

2.  Measurement  of  front-line,  extent  of  front. 
1844  Port  Phillip  Patriot  18  July  3/7  The  run  has  four 

miles  frontage  to  the  Yarra  Yarra.  1863  HINCHLIFF  Trav. 
S.  A  mer.  24  Shopkeepers  in  the  best  quarters  pay  enormous 
rents,  but  get  very  little  frontage  to  display  their  goods.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord-bk.^  Frontage^  the  length  or  face  of 
a  wharf.  1873  GEIKIE  Gt.  Ice  Age  v.  66  The  . .  glacier  . . 
shedding  icebergs  along  its  whole  vast  extent  of  frontage. 
1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  i  July  20/4  The  substantial  old 
Family  Mansion . .  extensive  frontage  of  35  ft. 

3.  The  front  face  or  part  of  a  building.     Also 
collect. 

1861  Times  16  Aug.,  There  is  a  breadth  of  roadway  and 
a  grandeur  of  frontage  that  would  not  disgrace  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Piccadilly.  1875  MERIVALE  Gen.  Hist.  Rome 
Ixxix.  (1877)669  The  august  capitals  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
with  their  long  columnar  frontages,  and  marked  horizontal 
lines  of  architecture.  1875  M.  PATTISON  Casanbon  400 
Savile  was  just  finishing  the  fine  frontage  towards  the 
meadows.  1877  M.  M.  GRANT  Sun-Maid  h,  The  frontage 
of  the  Chateau  looked  southward.  1894  Daily  News  5  Sept. 
5/3  A  municipal  law  requires  the  frontages  of  Paris  nouses 
to  be  painted  or  scraped  every  six  or  seven  years. 

4.  MiL  *  The  ground  troops  of  line  occupy  either 
on  parade  or  in  camp'  (Voyle). 

'893  Times  15  June  12/1  The  battalion  commander  'in- 
structs the  captains  as  to  the  frontage  of  their  companies.1 

5.  The  action  of  fronting  in  a  certain  direction ; 
the  fact  of  facing  a  certain  way ;  exposure,  outlook. 


open  frontage  to  the  sun.  1871  Daily  News  22  Sept.,  We 
had  changed  front  left  back  to  meet  his  flank  attack ;  now 
we  had  still  to  maintain  that  frontage. 
Ii  An  alleged  sense  *  part  of  a  woman's  head- 
dress', given  in  some  Diets.,  is  based  on  a  blun- 
dered version  of  a  passage  of  Addison  :  see  quot. 

1711,  S.V.  FONTANGE. 

6.  attrib.,  as  frontage-foot^  -owner ',  -rate,  -system ; 
frontage-claim,  a  portion  of  land  of  a  definite 
measurement  in  front,  but  of  indefinite  length  to- 
wards the  rear. 

1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Gold/,  Victoria.  612  Frontage-claim — 
A  claim,  the  lateral  boundaries  of  which  are  not  fixed  until 
the  lead  has  been  traced  through  it.  1877  BLACK  Green 
Past.  xli.  11878)  325  We  would  cover  every  frontage  foot 
with  gold.  1889  Spectator  14  Dec.  843  The  small  affair  of 
a  frontage  rate.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Miner's  Right  viii. 
81  The  frontage  system.,  was  considered,  .to  afford  a  highly 
needful  guarantee  for  capital  invested  in  mining  enterprise. 
1896  Star  15  Dec.  2/6  Charging  the  frontage  owners  gs.  in 
the  pound. 

Frontager  ,'fr»-nted:p.i).  [{".FRONTAGE  +  -KB1.] 
1.  An  owner  of  land  or  property  adjoining :  a. 
the  sea-shore. 

i6aa  CALLIS  Stat.  Sewers  (1647^  25  The  Frontagers  have 
claimed  those  grounds  so  left,  by  a  pretended  Custome  of 
Frontagers.  1866  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Dec.,  The  free  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  sea-shore,  .giving  to  the  frontager  . .  such 
a  title  as  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  those  rights.  1885 
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565 

Lam  Kef.  14  Q.  Bench  Div.  570  The  liability  of  a  fruntagcr 
to  repair  a  sea-wall,  .can  only  be  ascertained  by  usage, 
b.  a  roadway. 

*739  Beit'lwlin  Inclos.  Act  6  Messuagers,  cottagers  and 
frontagers.  1880  LD.  THKSIGEH  in  Laiv  Rep.  Exch.  Div. 
V.  206  Several  frontagers  called  upon  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  paving  a  street.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  10  May  559/2  Mr. 
Forbes  would  willingly  carry  a  new  line  along  the  proposed 
route,  .with  the  permission  of  the  frontagers  and  owners. 

2.  One  who  lives  on  a  frontier,  rare  —  1. 

1893  S.  L.  POOLE  Auranzcb  \\.  115  Mir  Junda's disastrous 
campaign  in  Assam  was  typical  of  many  attempts  to  subdue 
the  North-east  frontagers  of  India. 

Frontal  (frwntal\  sb.  Forms:  4-5  fro(u)n- 
telvl,  5-6  fruntall(e,  -telle,  6-7  frontall,  6-8 
frontale,(6irontayle), 7-frontal.  [ME./rouultl, 
a.  OF.  fronlel:—\&\K  L.  fronldlc,  f.  front-,  from : 
see  FRONT  sb.  and  -AL.  OF.  had  also  the  form 
frontal  (still  preserved  in  some  senses);  inmod.F., 
by  confusion  of  suffixes,  frontail  and  frontcau  (cf. 
med.L.  frontellum  iu  Promp.  Parv.)  are  used  in 
various  specific  applications  of  the  general  sense.] 

t 1.  Something  applied  to  the  forehead.  06s, 

a.  A  band  or  ornament  worn  on  the  forehead. 

c  1330  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  154  The  bout  and  the  barbet 
wyth  frountel  shule  feje.  14. .  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  585/2 
Frontale,  a  frontell.  1553  HULOKT,  Frontayle  for  a  womans 
head,  some  call  it  a  fruntlet.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarck's  Mor. 
416  His  brother  foorthwith  tooke  the  roiall  frontall  called  a 
diademe,  and  did  it  about  his  owne  head.  z6n  BP.  HALL 
Serm.  v.  52  Look  how  much  difference  there  is  between  . . 
the  frontal  of  the  high  priest  and  the  bells  of  the  horses. 

b.  A  piece  of  defensive  armour  for  a  horse's 
head;   ** front-stall.     (Cf.  ft. frontail, fronteau.} 

1587  UNDERDOWN  tr.  Heliodorus  ix.  126  They  arme  their 
horses  too  ;  about  his  legges  they  tie  bootes,  and  couer  his 
head  with  frontals  of  steele. 

C.  Med.  A  medicament  applied  to  the  forehead 
to  cure  headache.  (Cf.  Fr.  frontal,  frotiteau.) 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  75  It  cureth  the  head-ach,  if  it 
be  applied  as  a  frontall  to  the  forehead  and  temples.  1710 
T.  FULLER  Phartn.  Extemp.  172  A  Frontal  with  Mastic. 
I7S3  SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathom  (1784)  154/1  The  frontal  pre- 
scribed by  Fathom  was  applied. 

d.  A  knotted  cord,  wound  tightly  round  the 
forehead  as  a  means  of  torture.  (Cf.  ft.  frontal.') 

"$53  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xv.  48  To  make  your 
brains  fly  out  of  your  heads  with  a  frontal  of  cord. 

2.  A  movable  covering  for  the  front  of  an  altar, 
generally  of  embroidered  cloth,  silk,  etc.,  but  some- 
times of  metal. 

1381  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  233  An  altar-cloth,  with  a  frontel, 
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1863  I.VELL  Antiq.  Man  xv.  300  The  frontal  or  terminal 
moraine.  1881  RAY.MOND  Mining  Gtoss.,  Frontal  liamnr,  > 
or  Frontal  helve,  a  forge-hammer  lifted  by  a  c;un,  acting 
upon  a  '  tongue  '  immediately  in  front  of  the  hammer-head. 
b.  Of  an  attack,  etc. :  Directed  against  or  de- 
livered upon  the  front. 

1884  Milit.  Engin.  I.  n.  63  A  magazine  exposed  to  frontal 
fire  only.  1886  N.  L.  WALFOKD  t'arl.  Gen.  Civ.  War  43 
With  the  aid  of  a  frontal  attack  by  the  infantry. 

3.  quasi-i*.    = frontal  bone. 

1854  OWEN  Skel._  *  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.  1.  193  The  fronlals 


claithis  . .  war  distribute  amang  the  abbays  of  Scotland  to 
be  vestamentis  and  frontallis  to  thair  altaris.  1566  Eng. 
Ck.  Furniture  (Peacock  1866)  49  A  girdell  a  fruntall  and 
3  albes.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  305 
The  frontal,  or  coloured  altar-cloth,  should  hang  separately 
from  the  altar.  1877  J.  £>.  CHAMBERS  Div.  worship  268 
Frontals  may  be.  .formed  of  gold  and  silver  plates, 
t  b.  ?  A  hanging  for  the  front  of  a  bed.  06s. 

"539  in  I"?.  R.  Wardrobe  (1815)  47  Rufis  of  beddis.— Item 
. .  thre  curtingis . .  with  ane  frontale.  1541  Ibid.  98  The  nether 
frontale  of  the  samyne  bed. 

c.  A  decorated  front  for  a  tomb. 

1881  Academy  5  Mar.  177/3  The  whole  frontal  is  enriched 
in  a.  .somewhat  tawdry  manner  by  numerous  false  gems. 

3.  The  fa9ade  of  a  building. 

1784  HENLEY  Bedford's  Vatkek(i  868)  1 36  Mote,  We  are  told 
of  a  strange  fortress ..  whose  frontal  presented  the  following 
inscription.  18*7  LYTTON  Pelham  xxiii,  Vast  hotels,  with 
their  gloomy  frontals,  and  magnificent  contempt  of  comfort. 
1893  M.  E.  FRANCIS  N.  C.  Village  202  Not  a  very  imposing 
building,  .with  its  low  frontal  and  irregular  architecture. 

f4.  Arch.  (See  quot.  1730-6.)   Obs. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cony.  IV.  India  36  It  hath  foure  windowes 
with  frontals  and  galleries.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio\  Frontal, 
a  little  fronton  or  pediment  sometimes  placed  over  a  little 
door  or  window. 

t  5.  =  FRONTIER  sb.  3  (where  see  quot.  141 2-20). 

Frontal  .fro-ntal),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  frontalis, 
I.  front-,  from  :  see  FRONT  and  -AL.  Cf.  Fr.  fron- 
tal adj.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  forehead,  or  to  the  cor- 
responding part  in  the  lower  animals.     Frequent 
in  anatomical  applications,  as  frontal  artery,  bone, 
sinus,  vein,  etc.     frontal  tonsure :  see  quot.  1 894. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glosst'gr.  s,  v.  Vein,  Frontal-vein,  the  fore- 
head vein,  a  third  branch  of  the  outward  throat  vein,  whence, 
mounting  by  the  bottom  of  the  nether  jaw,  it  comes  into 
the  lips  and  nose,  and  thence  ascends  by  the  inside  of  the 
eye  to  the  middle  of  the  fore-head.  1741  MOXRO  Ariaf. 
Bones  (ed.  3)  87  The  frontal  Bone  serves  to  contain,  defend 
and  sustain  the  anterior  Lobes  of  the  Brain.  1746  PARSONS 
in  Mil.  Trans.  XLIV.  6  The  true  Frontal  Muscle  arises 
fleshy  from  the  Process  of  the  Os  Frontis.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP. 
Entomol.  (1828)  IV.  xlv.  258  He  conjectures  the  seat  of  this 
sense  [smell]  to  reside  in  certain  frontal  organs.  1840  G.  V. 
ELLIS  Anat.  2  The  frontal  artery,  a  branch  ..  of  the 
ophthalmic.  1879  CALDEKWOOD  blind  4-  Br.  ii.  16  The 
front  of  the  brain.. is  known  as  the  Frontal  Lobe.  1894 
T.  T.  FOWLER  Adatnnan  Introd.  41  The  tonsure  was  made 
by  shaving  off  all  the  hair  in  front  of  a  line  drawn  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  is  called  the  frontal  tonsure. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  forepart  or  foremost 
edge.     Frontal  hammer :  see  quot.  1881. 

1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxvit.  217  From  the  summit 
descended  by  a  glissade  to  the  frontal  portion  of  the  cavern. 


anterior  part  of  the  face.  1858  LYTTON  Wliat  will  he  do 
tl.  iv,  This  was,  indeed,  a  horse  of  great  power.. and  such 
a  head  !  the  ear,  the  frontal,  the  nostril? 

t  Fro'ntal,  v.  06s.~l  [f.  FKONTAL  sl>.]  trans. 
To  be  a  frontal  or  prelude  to  ;  to  precede. 

i6sa  URQUHART  yewel  Wks.  (1834)  177  Serving  in  this 
place  to  frontal  a  Vindication  of  the  honour  of  Scotland. 

t  Pro'ntary.  Obs.  [f.  FROST  sb.  -t-  -ABY'.] 
=  FRONTAL  si.  i  c. 

1564-78  BULLEYN  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  27,  I  haue 
appc-mcted  . .  in  what  order  that  your  frontary  should  bee 
applied  to  your  forehed  to  cause  you  to  sleape  quietly. 

Frontate  (frfnt-,  frc-mV't),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L. 
frontat-tis,  i.  front-,  frons :  see  FRONT  and  -ATE  -.] 
=  next. 

1855  in  OGILVIE  Suppl. 

1  Frcrntated,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  '.]  (See 
quot.) 

1719  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico-Med.  161  Frontated,  in  Botany 
expresses  the  Leaf  of  a  Flower  growing  broader  and  broader, 
and  at  last,  .terminating  in  a  right  Line. 

Frontayle,  -el(l,  obs.  forms  of  FRONTAL. 

Fronted  (fr»-nt«d),///.  a.  [f.  FRONT  sb.  or  v.  + 
-ED.]  Furnished  with  or  having  a  front ;  formed 
with  a  front.  With  qualifying  adverb  :  Having 
a  front  or  countenance  with  a  specified  expression. 

1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.,  Impudent  Ctnsnrer  (1857) 
133  Hee  is  so  fronted  with  striving  to  discountenance  know. 
leg_e,  by  the  contempt  of  it,  as  you  would  think  him  borne 
to  insolence.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  H.  532  Part  curb  thir  fierie 
Steeds,  or  shun  the  Goal  With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted 
Brigads  form.  1873  A.  DOBSON  Vignettes  in  Rhyme,  Sundial 
xii,  So  kindly  fronted  that  you  marvelled  how  The  frequent 
sword-hilt  had  so  frayed  his  glove. 

Fronter,  var.  of  THBUNTER  Sc.  (  =  a  ewe  in  her 
fourth  year). 

Frontier  (frp-n-,  fro-nti«j),  sb.  and  a.  Forms : 
5  frounter(e,  -teere,  -tier,  -tor,  trou-jfrowntere, 
5-6  frontyer,  5-7  frouter,  6  frontour,  6-7  frou- 
tire,  6-  frontier.  Also  FHONTURE  (obs.}.  [a.  OF. 
frontier  masc.,  frontiere  fern,  (mod.l'r./ronttirt), 
(.  front  FRONT  sb.  Cf.  fr.fronteira  forehead,  It. 
frontiera,  Sp.  f  ranter  a,  fg.fronteira  frontier.] 

A.  sb. 

1 1.  The  front  side ;  the  forepart.  Obs. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Mitt.  Poems  (Percy)  16  Att  ffrountor  of  thees 
welles  clere,  Ther  whas  a  scripture  commendyng  ther 
lycoun  1538  LELAND  Itin.  I.  107  The  fronter  of  which 
Ward  in  the  entering  is  exceeding  stronge  with  Toures  and 
Portecoleces.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Morels  Utop.  11.  (1895)  116 
The  forefrontes  or  frontiers  of  the  ii  corners  [of  the  haven] 
.  .be  very,  .daungerous. 

t  b.  The  side  that  fronts  in  a  specified  direc- 
tion. Obs.-1 

'599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  95  The  principal  wife  pUceth  her 
court  on  the-West  frontier. 

t  C.  The  forehead.  Obs.  rare  — '. 
1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Atus.  I.  (1877)  67  Their  bolstred 
heir,  .standeth  crested  round  about  their  frontiers. 

1 2.  =  FRONTLET  4.  Obs. 

1440  in  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (Peacock  1866)  182  Item  syx 
alter  towelles  of  lynnen  cloth  the  first  with  a  frounter  nailed 
read  white  and  black.. the  5th  with  a  frountier  of  burde 
Alisander. 

1 3.  The  front  line  or  foremost  part  of  an  army. 
Hence  '  attack,  resistance '  in  phr.  to  make  frontier 
(tr.  OF.  fair -e 'frontiere).  Obs. 

?  a  1400  Morte  A  rih.  2898  Frykis  one  the  frowntere  welle 
a  fyve  hundreth.  1413-30  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  Lx.  (1555) 
In  the  frounter  (1513  frountell]  many  manly  man  With 
sharpe  speres  first  together  ran.  15*3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss. 
I.  cclv.  378  He  sent  them  into  Poicters  to  kepe  the  citie, 
and  to  make  fronter  there  agaynst  the  frenchemen. 

4.  sing,  and  pi.  The  part  of  a  country  which 
fronts  or  faces  another  country ;  the  marches ;  the 
border  or  extremity  conterminous  with  that  of  an- 
other. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowlc  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxx.  80  To  kepe  the 
frounters  of  the  reame  fro  perille  of  enemyes.  1489  CAXTON 


Vpon  another  frontire  lie  the  Spaniards.  1648  GAGE  West 
Ind.  xx.  157  After  the  two  dales  we  drew  neer  unto  the 
Heathens  Frontiers.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  129  F  8 
A  Country  Church  upon  the  Frontiers  of  Cornwall.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  <y  F.  1 1 1. 126  It  might  be  dangerous  to  weaken 
the  defence  of  the  frontier.  1838  LYTTON  CaUeron  i.  64 
He.. received  an  order  to  join  the  army  on  the  frontiers. 
1853  I.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Si:  (1873)  H.  i.  ii.  84  He  found 
a  difficulty  in  defending  his  frontier  towards  Persia. 

trans/,  and  Jig  1673-3  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  i.  39 
Those  Churches  which  are  seated  nearer  upon  the  Frontire 
of  Popery.  1738  Tom  King's,  or  HutHourt  Cov.  Garden  3 
A  spacious  Plain . .  Whose  large  Frontiers  with  Palli&ado* 
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bound  From  Trivia's  Filth  inshrines  the  hallow'd  Ground. 


setous  persons ..   a 

treason.  1870  MAX  MULLER  Sfi.  Kclig.  (1873'  3?i  Lven  in 
this  mure  general  study  of  mankind,  the  frontiers  of  lan- 
guage and  race  ought  never  to  disappear. 

b.  U.S.  '  That  part  of  a  country  which  forms 
the  border  of  its  settled  or  inhabited  regions :  as 
(before  the  settlement  of  the  Pacific  coast),  the 
western  frontier  of  the  United  States '  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1870  EMERSON  Sac.  A>  Solit.,  Civiliz.  Wks.  (Bohnl  III.  8  'Tis 
wonderful  howsoon  a  piano  gets  into  a  log-hut  on  the  frontier. 

f  5.  A  fortress  on  the  frontier  ;  a  frontier  town. 

1604  SHAKS.  Ham.  lO".  2)  tv.  iv.  16  Goes  it  against  the 
maine  of  Poland,  sir,  Or  for  some  frontire  ?  1641  EVELYN 
Mem.  (1857)  I.  22  Gorcum,  a  very  strong  and  considerable 
frontier.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy. round  WorlddS+o)  222  It  [Bal- 
divia]  was  a  fortification  and  a  frontier.  1796  MORSE  Atner. 
Georg.  I.  721  [Natchitoches  in  Louisiana]  was  a  frontier  on 
the  Spanish  settlements. 

f  b.  A  barrier  against  attack.  Oils. 

1589  IVE  Fortif.  i  A  Forte  not  placed  where  it  were  neede- 
full,  might  skantly  be  accompted  for  frontier.  1648  GAGE 
West  Ind.  xv.  105  This  Province,  .which  is  a  Frontier 
against  those  Heathens.  1664  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5 
II.  122  His  Navies  do  carry  a  moveable  Frontire  to  all  the 
habitable  world.  1690  W.  EDMUNDSON  Jrnl.  11715)  133 
Three  Hundred  Firelocks,  as  a  Frontier,  to  intercept  the 
English  Soldiers. 

f  6.  A  settler  on  the  frontier ;  a  frontier-man. 

1677  W.  HUBBAKD  Narrative  51  The  Frontiers  discerning 
Indians  in.  .the  Swamp,  fired  immediately  upon  them. 
B.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  frontier  of  a  country ; 
situated  on  the  frontier,  bordering.     Const,  to. 

1533  Ln.  BEHNERS Froiss.  I.  cxiii.  135  The  erle.. departed 
his  people  into  dyuers  garysons,  to  kepe  fronter  warre. 
1530  PALSGR.  34  The  dyuersite  of  pronuncyacion  of  the 
other  frontier  countreys.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  43  Diuers 
frontier  Cities  and  Castles.  1647  W'  BROWNE  tr.  PfUmmder 
ill.  87  A  desert  which  is  frontire  betweene  Guinea  and 
Senega.  « 1648  LD.  HERBERT  Life  (1886)  240  Held  their 
way  towards  Bayonne,  a  city  frontier  to  Spain.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  I.  466  Dreaded  through.  .Gaza's  frontier  bounds.  1701 
Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  II.  20  Leaving  that  most  ffronter  part 
..Denuded  of. .Defence.  17566.  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ. 
1889  I.  360  The  intent  of  sending  men  hither  was  to  protect 
the  frontier  inhabitants.  1827  J.  F.  COOPER  Prairie  I. 
xiv.  209  If  you  come  a  foot  Higher,  you  shall  have  frontier 
punishment.  1852  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  I.  xxxiii.  281  A 
few  of  the  frontier  castles  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

f2.  Fronting;  opposite.  Obs. 

1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  106  With  readie  minds. . 
they  breake  through  the  frontier  bankes  over-against  them. 

Frontier  (frfn-,  fro'ntioi),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  be  a  frontier,  or  as  a  frontier;  to 
border  on  or  upon.  Obs. 

1599  HAKLUYT  \'i>y.  II.  15  The  countrey  called  Suet. . 
frontering  vpon  the  countrie  of  the  Damascenes.     1653-61 
HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  n.  (1682)  166  As  far  Westward  as  the  River 
Tibiscus,  where  it  frontiered  on  the  Jazyges  Mctanasta:. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  look  upon  the  frontier,  boundary, 
or  coast  of;  to  face ;  now  rare,     f  b.  To  stand  in 
front  of;  to  bar,  oppose.  Obs. 

1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  (1618)  270  They  saw  the  armie  so 
hardle,  as  to  incampe  in  that  valley  which  was  frontired 
with  troublesome  mountaines,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemies  countrey.  1586  KERNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  11.  32  Being 
that  part  of  the  country  a  frontering  the  sea.  1589  IVE 
Fortif.  29  So  small  Forts  may  well  serue  to  hinder  the 
courses  of  a  small  number,  but  not  to  frontier  a  forcible 
enemie.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  (Globe)  621/2  Now  that 
it  is  noe  more  a  border,  nor  frontyerd  with  enemyes.  a  1849 
I.  C.  MANGAN  Poems  (1859)  227  The  bridge  that,  bounding 
Life's  domain,  frontiers  the  wold  of  death. 

Hence  f  Fro'utiering  ppl.  a.,  occupying  the 
frontier  or  border ;  neighbouring. 

1600  DYMMOK  Inland  (1843)  35  His  Lordship ..  repared 
the  breaches  of  the  castle,  and  placed  such  u  garrison  in  the 
same  as  might  anoy  the  fronteringe  rebells. 

Fro'ntierism.  rare-1.  [See  -ISM.]  A  mode 
of  expression  current  on  the  (U.S.)  frontier. 

1890  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  383/1  A  shallow  'cooley' 
(frontierism  for  gully)  that  led  down  through  the  bluff. 

Fro-ntierman,  fro-iitiersmaii.  Chiefly 
U.S.  [f.  FBONTIEK  sb.  +  MAN  ;  for  the  second  form 
cf.  draughtsman,  tradesman.]  One  who  lives  on 
the  frontier  of  a  country,  or  on  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  civilization. 
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Irontiers-men,  for  emigration  to  that  quarter.  1851  M  \YNE 
REID  Scalf  Hunt.  xx.  14,  They  were  all,  or  nearly  all, 
natives  of  the  Mexican  border,  frontier-men.  1877  W. 
MATTHEWS  Ethnogr.  Hidatsa  22  The  whites  they  had  seen 
were  mostly  rude  Canadian  frontiersmen.  1883  B.  MITFORD 
Ht  C™H"7  "MS  A  burly  frontiersman,  .strides  along  in 
all  the  glory  of  wideawake  and  corduroy. 

Frontignac  (fr^ntinyse-k),  sb.  Often  attrib.  or 
quasi-**).  Forms  7-9  frontiniao(k,  (7  fran- 
tiuiak,  -iok,  frontineacke) ,  8  frontigniac,  8- 
frontignac.  [erroneous  form  of  next;  the  substitu- 
tion of  -ac  for  -an  is  perh.  due  to  a  reminiscence 
of  the  many  southern  Fr.  names  in  -ig/iac.] 

1.  A  muscat  wine  made  at  Frontignan,  in  the 
department  of  He'rault,  France. 
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1619  WELDON  in  Chambers  Life  Jos.  I  (1830)  II.  v.  148 
His  drinks  . .  were  frontiniac,  canary,  high  country  wine. 
1636  I>.\VI-:N\VI  H'i.'ts  v.  i,  Nothing  could  please  your 


is  usually  kept.  i8»6  POLWHEI.E  Trad,  f,  Recall.  II.  377 
The  Coniac-brandy,  Claret  and  Krontiniac  were  excellent. 

2.  The  grape  from  which  this  is  made. 

(11641  SUCKLING  Lett.  (1646)  55  Mistresse  and  Woman 
differ  no  otherwise  than  Frontiniack  and  ordinary  (.rapes. 
1715  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Exposition,  Muscats  (the 
grapesi  they  call  Frontiniacks.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng. 
Housekpr.  (17781  363  The  Frontiniac  grape  is  the  best. 

t  Frontignan.  Obs.  =  prec. 

1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour,  France  IV.  36  Frontignan  excellent 
for  a  glass  or  two.  1777  G.  FOKSTER  Voy.  round  World 

I.  78  French  plants  of  burgundy,  muscade,  and  frontignan 
have  likewise  been  tried. 

Fronting  (.frzrntirj),  vbl.  sli.    [f.  FRONT  v.\ 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FKONT  in  various  senses. 
1581    MULCASTER   Positions   xxxix.   (1887)  213    In   some 

desperate  cases,  fantasie  is  froward,  and  wll  bide  no  front- 
ing. 1659  TORKIANO,  Facciata  . .  any  fronting  or  facing. 
1796  Instr.  t,  Keg.  Cavalry  118131  '83  The  fronting  every 
two  hundred  yards  is  prescribed  to  prevent  the  breaking  or 
falling  into  file  of  the  line.  1831  Prop.  Kegul.  Instr.  ( 'avalry 
in.  86  The  halting  and  fronting  of  each  line  may.  .be  regu- 
lated. 1883-4  J-  G-  BUTLER  in  Bible-Work  11.65  This  bold 
fronting  of  danger  for  the  preaching  of  Christ.  1895  Daily 
News  i  June  5/6  It  was  . .  determined  to  achieve  the  new 
fronting  without  disturbing  it  [the  Dutch  cannon  ball]. 

2.  concr.  A  superficial  coat  or  layer ;  a  facing. 
1886  A  themeum  11  May  686/3  The  bath,  .reaching  to  the 

marble  semicircular  fronting  of  the  western  mosaic.  1891 
Daily  News  26  Dec.  5/5  The.  .town  has  everywhere  a  thin 
fronting  of  sparkling  white. 

Fronting  (frtrntirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  FRONT  v.  + 
-ING  a.]  That  fronts  i,in  senses  of  the  vb.). 

'597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iv.  66  Oh,  with  what  Wings 
shall  his  Affections  flye  Towards  fronting  Perill,  and  oppos  d 
Decay?  (i  1711  KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  1.82 
They  made  supernal  Waves  asunder  start,  And  into  fronting 
lit|uid  Bastions  part.  1797  COLERIDGE  Tins  Lime-Tree 
Bower,  etc.  54  Those  fronting  elms.  1816  KEATINGE  Trav. 
(1817)  I.  192  Their  military  [infantry]  is  formed  in  a  long  . . 
lane  of  two  fronting  ranks.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Lady 
GeraUine's  Courtship  68  She,  with  level  fronting  eyelids. 
1846  LD.  HOUGHTON  Men  of  Old  iv,  Content,  as  men-at-arms, 
I  to  cope  Each  with  his  fronting  foe. 

Hence  Frontingly  adv. 

1859  Cnamb.  Jrnl.  XI.  128  Hostile  armies.. On  dimly 
tented  fields,  stand  frontingly. 

t  Fro'ntish,  a.  Obs.  rare.— '  [f.  FRONT  a.  + 
-ISH.]  Only  mfrontish-door=front-door. 

1703  T.  N.  City  <V  C.  Purchaser  128  Frontish-doors  in 
great  Buildings,  with  their  Ornaments,  as  Pilasters,  etc. 

Frontispiece  (frfntispfs),  sb.  Forms :  7 
frontispice, -peece,(frontespice,frontice-piece, 
frontispeioe),  6-  frontispiece,  [a.  Fr.  frontis- 
I  pice,  ad.  med.L.  frontispiciitm  lit.  *  looking  at 
the  forehead ',  metoposcopy,  hence  physiognomy, 
countenance,  face  or  fayade  of  a  building,  f.  L. 
front(i)-  (see  FKONT  sb.)  +  sficium,  f.  early  Lat. 
spectre  to  look.  In  English  the  spelling  was  very 
early  assimilated  to  that  of/«V<v.] 

1.  The  principal  face  or  front  of  a  building ;  '  but 
the  term  is  more  usually  applied  to  the  decorated 
entrance  of  a  building'  (Gwilt). 

1597-8  lip.  HALL  Hat.  v.  ii.  62  But  if  thou  chance  cast 
vp  thy  wondring  eyes,  Thou  shalt  descerne  vpon  the 
Frontispice,  DYiKIS  KIS1TO  grauen  yp  on  hye.  1630 
BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentlem.  (1641)  8  An  indiscreet  builder, 
who  preferreth  the  care  of  his  frontispice  before  the  maine 
foundation.  1689  BURNET  Tracts  I.  45  The  French  King 
gives  loooo  Livres  for  the  Frontis-peice.  1753  HANWAY 
Trav.  (1762)  I.  vil.  xcv.  440  The  ornaments  of  the  architec- 
ture, and  the  relievo  in  the  frontispiece,  are  after  the  Chinese 
and  japan  manner.  1797  HOLCROFT  Stolberg's  Trav.  led.  2t 

II.  Ivi.  302  The  temple  ..  was  of  white  marble.     On  the 
frontispiece  was  the.  .chariot  of  the  Sun.     1855  FERGUSSON 
Handbk.  Arch.  II.  772  Asa  frontispiece  ..  it   [the  three- 
gabled  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto]  is  not  without 
considerable     appropriateness    and    even    beauty.       187* 
SYMONDS  Italy  4-  Greece  102  The  facade  [of  the  Cathedral 
of  Orvieto]  is  a  triumph  of  decorative  art.     It  is  strictly 
what  Fergusson  has  styled  a  '  frontispiece ' ;  for  it  bears  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  construction  of  the  building. 

trans/,  and  fig.  1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  i.  11664'  3 
Hehad  his  celestial  sentence,  .engraven  on  the  frontispiece 
of  his  Heart.  (11678  MARVELL  Poems,  Appletvn  House  23 
A  stately  frontispiece  of  poor  Adorns  without  the  open  door. 
1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  in.  xi.  §  20  Who  is  it  has  inform'd 
us,  that  a  rational  Soul  can  inhabit  no  Tenement,  unless  it 
has  just  such  a  sort  of  Frontispiece.  17*8  GI.OVER  On  Sir 
Isaac  NeiutoH  207  The  ey'ning  on  the  frontispiece  of 
heav'n  His  mantle  spreads  with  many  colours  gay. 

fb.  The  summit  of  a  building.  Obs.  [So  some- 
times med.  L.  fronlispicium.'] 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  x.  xxiii.  368  The  image  of  Jupiter. . 
in  the  lanterne  or  frontispice  [L.  culmine)  of  the  Capitoll. 

2.  The  pediment  over  a  door,  gate,  etc.     Also, 
a  sculptured  or  engraved  panel. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  580  The  very  frontispiece  and 
maine  lintle-tree  which  lay  ouer  the  jambes  or  cneekes  of 
the  great  dore  of  the  said  temple.      1637  HEYWOOD  Royal 
Ship  41  Upon  the  upright  of  the  Upper  Counter,  standeth 
Victory,  in  the  middle  of  a  Frontispiece.     1667  MILTON  /'.  L. 
in.  506  A  Kingly  Palace  Gate,  With  Frontispice  of  Diamond 
and  Gold  Embelhsht.     1686  BURNET  Trav.  iii.  (1750)  168 
The  grent  Dome  is  a  magnificent  Building,  but  the  Fromi>- 
piece  to  the  great  Gate  is  not  yet  made.     1819  SHELLEY  To 


FRONTLESS. 

Peacock  25  Feb.,  Columns,  .supporting  a  perfect  architrave, 
and  two  shattered  frontispieces.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  Mullcr':, 
Attc.  Art  §  IOQ.  76  An  Ionic  portico  on  the  outside,  and  on 
each  side  a  Doric  frontispiece. 

fig.  i6aa  MISSEI.DEN  Free  Trade  (ed.  2)  2  When  God 
himselfe  setteth  these  duties  in  the  frontispice  or  top  of 
both  the  Tables  of  the  Decalogue. 

1 3.  The  first  page  of  a  book  or  pamphlet,  or 
what  is  printed  on  it ;  the  title-page  including 
illustrations  and  table  of  contents ;  hence,  an  intro- 
duction or  preface.  Obs. 

1607  R.  C.  tr.  H.  Estienne's  World  of  Wonders  Ep.  Ded., 
I  could  see  none  . .  fitter  to  be  placed  in  the  Frontispice 
of  this  worke  . .  then  your  two  Lordships.  1614  SELDEN 
Titles  Hon.  226  In  the  Frontispice  of  Ilia's  laws,  he 
saith  he  made  them  with  the  assent  and  help  of  his  Bishops. 
1618  BOLTON  Florm  To  Rdr.,  Hee  figures  the  whole 
people  of  Rome,  in  the  person  of  a  Man  (as  the  frontis- 
pice sheweth).  1646  BURGESS  in  Presbyt.  Rev.  (1887)  317 
This  speech. .a  scofnug  Remonstrant  takes,  and  sets  it  forth 
odiously  in  the  Frontispice  of  his  Book.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hitt.  Reb.  V.  |  i  A  Declaration  (which  he  caused  to  be 
printed,  and,  in  the  Frontispiece,  recommended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  his  loving  Subjects).  1711  STFELE  Sped. 
No.  296  F  i  Your  prefixing  Greek  Motto's  to  the  Frontispiece 
of  your  late  Papers.  17*1  BAILEY,  Frontispiece . .  the  Title 
or  first  Page  of  a  Book  done  in  Picture. 

fig.  £1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeley!  (1883*  II.  409  His 
face  was  the  frontispice  of  his  mind ;  he  knew  not  how  to 
dissemble  a  thought.  1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Serin,  for  Yean. 
v.  57  Godly  sorrow  is  but  the  frontispiece  or  title  page.  1673 
Lady's  Call.  I.  ii.  12  Nature.,  never  meant  a  serene  and  clear 
forehead  should  be  the  frontispiece  to  a  cloudy  tempestuous 
heart.  1704  S.  WESLEY  Def.  Let.  cone.  Educ.  Dissentem^ 
Stephen  Marshall,  the  very  Frontispiece  of  Smectimnuus. 

4.  An  illustration  facing  the  title-page  of  a  book 
or  division  of  a  book.     (The  current  sense.) 

The  '  Frontis-piece '  of  the  first  quot.  faces  the  title-page. 

1682  /./V/^'f:c'i  Trav.  111.  120  And  lo  in  the  Frontis-piece  is 
myEffigiesaffixedwithmy  Turkish  habit,  .evenasl  travelled. 
1748  LADY  LUXBOROUGH  Lett,  to  Shenstone  28  May,  I 
grudge  six  shillings  for  Hervcvs  Meditations,  .but  1  want 
to  see  the  frontispieces.  1753  GRAY  Let.  Poems  (1775)  225 
If  I  had  received  such  a  book, 'with  such  a  frontispiece,  .it 
would  have  given  me  a  palsy.  l8ao  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic 
Reg.  II.  368  The  engraving  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to 
this  volume  ..  is  illustrative  of  this  accident.  1878  H.  H. 
GIBBS  Ombre  8  One  of  them  appears  in  the  Frontispiece 
which  is  taken  from  Seymour's  *  Compleat  Gamester '. 
fig.  1691  J.  WILSON  Belphegor  I.  ii,  In  a  word,  a  thing 
made  up  of  so  many  several  parishes,  that  you'd  have  taken 
him  at  first  sight  for  a  frontispiece  of  the  resurrection. 

5.  The  front  piece  or  forepart  of  anything. 
a.  The  face  or  forehead.     Chiefly  jocular. 

a  1615  Grobian's  Nuptialls,  MS.  Bodl.  30,  If.  17  a.  That 
fayre  frontispeece  of  yours.  1754  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1761) 

I.  i.  26  It  were  a  pity  t  nat .  .so  beautiful  a  frontispiece  should 
cover  a  mind  destitute  of  internal  grace.     177*  NUGENT  tr. 
Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  l.  iv.  120  A  smart  little  father,  with  a  bit 
of  toupet  on  his  frontispiece.    1821  Sporting  Mag.  VIII.  233 
Hammering  his  frontispiece  to  the  appearance  of  a  pudding- 
stone.    187*  BROWNING  Fifine  xcv,  No  face-shape,  beast  or 
bird .  .but  some  one  had  preferred  From  out  its  frontispiece. . 
To  make  the  vizard  whence  himself  should  view  the  world. 

t  b.  In  a  theatre :  The  front  scenery  ;  also,  the 
forepart  of  the  stage.  Obs. 

1651  I.  WILSON  Astrxtt  A  viij,  The  Shepherdess  avanceth 
to  the  Frontispiece  of  the  Scene.  1667  DAVENANT  &  DHVDEN 
Tempest  I.  i,  The  curtain  rises,  and  discovers  a  new  frontis- 
piece, joined  to  the  great  pilasters. 

Frontispiece  (fr»Titisp/s),  v.  [t  prec.  sb.] 
trans,  a.  To  furnish  with  as  a  FRONTISPIECE  (senses 
3,  4),  put  a  frontispiece  to.  b.  To  represent  on  the 
frontispiece.  C.  To  put  as  a  frontispiece. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  12  Those  two 
Clementin  Epistles  . .  wherewith  . .  Cotelerius  frontispiec'd 
his  Collection  of  Apostolick  Remains.  1716  Ibid.  II.  297 
His  insolent  Sermon,  Sawcily  frontispiec'd,  Non-Resistance 
without  Priestcraft,  &c.  c  1811  BYRON  in  Dowden  Shelley 
(1887)  II.  364,  I  have  advised  him  to  frontispiece  his  book 
with  his  own  head,  Capo  di  Traditore,  the  head  of  a  traitor. 
1831  Frasers  Mag.  III.  201  [He]  is  frontispieced  most 
abominably,  in  a  sort  of  caricature  of  the  Freischutz.  1836 
Ibid.  XIII.  34  Poole's  Sketches  . .  are  frontispieced  with  an 
engraving.  1894  Speaker  19  May  560/2  Let  him  frontispiece 
a  good  map. 

Hence  Fromtispiecer,  one  who  supplies  a  fron- 
tispiece. 

1818  LAMB  Let.  to  Barton  5  Dec.,  I  esteem  thy  verses  . . 
honour  thy  frontispicer,  and . .  reverence  thy . .  dedicatee. 

Frontisterion,  -um :  see  PHRONTISTEKION. 
Frontless  (fro-ntles),  a.    Also  7  frontles(se. 
[f.  FRONT  sb.  +  -LESS.]     Having  no  front. 

1.  Jig.  Unblushing,  shameless,  audacious,  daring ; 
=  FOHEHEADLESS  a.    Now  rare. 

1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  iv.  v,  The  most  prodigious,  and 
most  frontlesse  piece  Of  solid  impudence.  16x5  CHAP- 
MAN  Odyss.  I.  425  Command  to  towns  of  their  nativity 
These  frontless  wooers.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii. 
10  The  whelps  of  that  Roman  litter  have  thus  cast  front- 
less  imputations  upon  them.  1739  GIBBER  Apol.  (1756)  I. 
99  As  if  the  author  had  impos'd  upon  them  the  most  frontless 
.  .absurdity.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  10  Sept.  an.  1773  The 
duchess  had  not  superior  parts,  but  was  a  bold  frontless 
woman.  1833  Blackw.  Mag.  XIV.  464  We  have  . .  editors 
frontless  enough  to  advocate  them.  1850  L.  HUNT  Autobiog. 

II.  xi.  79  The  repulsiveness  of  a  republic,  .with  its  frontless 
love  of  money.     1886  SWINBURNE  Alisccll.  297  A  brainless 
and  frontless  trafficker  in  scandal. 

2.  Of  a  house  :  That  has  had  its  front  destroyed. 
1887  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Mar.  12/1  Diano  Marina  is  a  wreck 

. .  The  passengers  in  the  trains  look  into  frontless  houses. 
Hence  Fro-utlessly  adv.,  Pro-ntlessness. 
1618    CHAPMAN    Hesiod  143   The  worse  depraving    the 


FRONTLET. 

better ;  and  that  frontlessly.  1631  BRATHWAIT  H'tn'tu-iss. 
Ruffian  83  Hee  u  ill  intrude  most  frontlesly  into  any  com- 
pany. 1698  R.  FERGL\SSO\-  l:cclt-sias<ick  5  Without  a  strange 
frontlessness,  they  can  neither  deny  [etc.J.  1709  J.  LOGAN 
in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  MC-IH.  X.  370,  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  any  man  will  he  so  frontlessly  base. 

Frontlet  Urs'ntlet).  Forms:  5-6 frontlett've, 
(6  frountlett,  7  frontilet),  6-  frontlet,  [a.  OF. 
frontelct,  dim.  of  frontel,  frontcan  FRONT  At  sb. : 
see  -LET.] 

1.  Something  worn  on  the  forehead. 

a.  An  ornament  or  band ;  also,  a  bandage  worn 
at  night  to  prevent  or  remove  wrinkles. 

1478  in  Rolls  a/  Parlt.  VI.  289  Frontlettes  of  hlak 
velvet.  1502  /V/V'.  rursf  K.\-f.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  68 
A  frontlet  of  golde  for  the  Qnene.  c  1540  J.  HEVWOOD 
Four  P.  P.  Bjb,  And  they  be  masked  in  many  nettes  As 
frontlettes,  fillettes,  partlettes,  &  braceletes.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (,\S\ti  837  They  weare  also  frontlets  ot"  feathers  : 
in  their  eares  they  weare  bones.  1641  J.  JACKSON  Tntf' 
F.ratig.  T.  in.  206  Holinesse  to  the  Lord  is  found  written. . 
upon  the  high  Priests  frontlet,  a  1717  PARNELI.  To  an 
Old  Beauty  2  To  please  our  youthful  sight  You  sleep  in 
cream  and  frontlets  all  the  night.  1755  YOUNG  Centaur  vi. 
Wks.  1757  IV.  255  The  Centaurs.,  wearing  frontlets  of  brass 
on  their  foreheads.  1807  WORDSW.  White  Doe  I.  260  That 
Dame  of  haughty  air  . .  wears  a  frontlet  edged  with  gold. 
1866  J.  G.  MURPHY  Contm.  Ex.  xiii.  9  The  fillet  or  frontlet 
encircles  the  head. 

fil.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  t.  iv.  208  How  now  Daughter? 
what  makes  that  Frontlet  on  ?  You  are  too  much  of  late 
i'th'frowne.  1791  CowrER  Odyss.  xiii.  469  As  when  we 
loosed  Her  radiant  frontlet  from  the  brows  of  Troy.  1876 
SWINBURNE  Ercchtheus  1396  To  bind  on  the  brows  of  thy 
godhead  a  frontlet  of  night. 

b.  In  Exod.  xiii.  16,  Dent.  vi.  S,  or  phrases  refer- 
ring thereto  :  =  PHYLACTERY. 

1578  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Exod.  xiii.  16  It  shalbe  as  a  token 
upon  thine  hande,  and  as  frontlets  betwene  thine  eyes. 
1670  L.  STUCLEY  Gossip-Glass  xl.  481  Let  it  be  as  Frontlets 
between  thine  eyes  day  and  night.  173*  SWIFT  Lett. 
Wks.  1841  II.  674  His  [Clarendon's]  books  had  frontlets  of 
Scripture  to  recommend  and  sanctify  all  their  venom.  1825 
MACAULAY  Milton  Ess.  (1854)  27  That  sublime  treatise 
which  every  statesman  should  wear  as  a  sign  upon  his 
hand  and  as  frontlets  between  his  eyes. 

t  c.  A  cloth  or  bandage  containing  some  medi- 
cament ;  also,  the  medicament  itself.  Obs. 

1600  SURFLET  Countrie  FanHe  \.  xii.  57  To  cause  them  to 
sleepe  . .  it  is  good  to  make  a  frontlet  with  the  seede  of 
poppie,  [etc.  ].  1607  TOPSELL  Four./.  Beasts  (1658)  401  To 
put  them  all  together  into  a  Frontlet  or  fore-head  cloth. 
1611-51  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  u.  v.  i.  vi.  396  Frontlets  are 
well  known  to  every  good  wife.  Rose  water  and  Vinegar  . . 
applied  to  both  temples.  1723  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Eye,  You  are  to  apply  to  the  Temples  a  Frontlet  made 
with  Provence  Roses, 

d.  =  FRONT  90.  rare~l. 

1785  CRABBE  Newspaper  375  These  flaxen  frontlets  with 
elastic  springs. 

e.  =  FRONTAL  I  b,  front-stall  (see  FRONT  sb.  1 5) . 

1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  I.  v,  Thirty  steeds. .  Barbed  w'ith 
frontlet  of  steel.  1873  Omo\Pascaret  1 1. 89  The  bullocks  went 
on  their  slow  ways  with  flowers  in  their  leathern  frontlets. 
t  f.  A  coronet.   Obs. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  vi.  Concl.  (1611)  283  Twixt  an 
Earle  and  Vicounts  Frontilets  The  ods  is  like  :  so  needlesse 
to  be  learn'd. 

2.   =  FOREHEAD  I.     Now  only  of  animals. 

1659  D.  PELL  Imfr.  Sea  378  Like  the  smooth-faced  /antes, 
fiuina,  staffrta,  and  focus's  of  a  land,  that  lyes  with  never 
a  wrinckle  upon  their  frontlets.  1758  DYER  Fleece  i.  203 
A  fairer  species . .  Of  shorter  limb,  and  frontlet  more  ornate. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i.  ii.  The  antlered  monarch  of  the 
waste.  .Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky.  i8gi  MAYNE 
REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xxxix.  299  We  can  recognise  the  horns 
and  frontlets  of  the  elk.  1878  G.  MACDONALD  Phantasies 
vi.  88  From  frontlet  to  tail  the  horse  likewise  shone  red. 
1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (tScji)  228  A  very  evil- 
looking  beast . .  with  a  development  of  horn  remarkable  even 
in  that  forest  of  frontlets. 

b.  Ornilh.  The  margin  of  the  head,  behind  the 
bill,  of  birds,  generally  clothed  with  rigid  bristles. 

1874  COUES  Birds  ff.  W.  89  The  differences,  .are  found  in 
every  sufficient  series  of  the  North  American  bird ;  thus, 
of  two  specimens,  both  shot  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  one  has 
a  whitish  and  the  other  a  brown  frontlet. 


3.  The  fa9ade  of  a  building  : 
trans/. 


=  FRONTS*. 6.   Also 


1808  SCOTT  Marm.  v.  xx,  The  antique  buildings,  climbing 
high,  Whose  Gothic  frontlets  sought  the  sky.  1830  W. 
PHILLIPS  Mt,  Sinai  i.  338  Fair  east  he  turn'd  him,  and  anon 
attain'd  The  beetling  frontlet  of  the  mountain. 

4.  A  superfrontal  or  cloth  hanging  over  the  upper 
part  of  an  altar  frontal ;  also,  an  ornamental  border 
to  an  altar-cloth. 

1536  Reg.  cf  Riches  in  Antiq.  Sarisb.  (1771)  199  A  purpure 
cloth,  with  an  ymage  of  the  Crucifix . .  with  a  divers  frontlet, 
having  in  every  end  two  white  Leopards.  1549  Eng.  Ch. 
Furniture  iPeacock  1860)  246  Item  on  corporaxe  cloth  &  ij 
tasslys.  Item  one  lyttell  frountlett  of  ffustyan.  1&74MICKLE- 
THWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  305  One  frontlet  may  serve 
with  a  variety  of  frontals.  1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Div. 
Worship  269  Frontlets  may  be  sewn  on  the  front  of  these 
linen  cloths  so  as  to  hang  over  the  edge. 

tFrontly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  FRONT  rf.  +  -LY2.] 
?  With  a  bold  front,  bravely. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvi.  174  Thai . .  f rontly  with  thar 
fayis  can  ficht. 

Pronto-  (frp-nto),  used  in  scientific  nomenclature 
foifronti-,  the  combining  form  of  I.,  front-em,  f  runs 
FRONT,  chiefly  in  anatomical  and  surgical  combs. 
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signifying  '  pertaining  to  the  front  or  forehead  and 
to  something  else ' ;  as  m/t  onto-auricular,  -ethmoid^ 
-malar*  -mental  (see  MENTAL  a.-) ,  -nasal,  -occipital^ 
•orbital,  -parietal,  -sphenoidal,  -squamosal,  -tem- 
poral, tor  which  see  the  word  forming  the  second 
member  of  the  combination. 

1857  BULLOCK  Cazrau.v'  MMwi/.  221  The  frontomental, 
or  the  facial,  extends  from  the  frontal  boss  to  the  point  of 
the  chin.  1864  Reader  No.  85.  204/1  The  fronto-nasal 
protuberance.  1866  HUXLEY  Preh.  Rein,  Caithn.  99  The 
basi-cranial  line  is  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen 
magnum  to  the  fronto-nasal  suture.  i8«  MIVART  Klt-n:, 
Anat.  100  The  parietal  may  be  one  with  the  frontal,  forming 
a  fronto-parietal  bone.  1886  F.  H.  H.  GUILI.EMARD  Cruise 
Marchesa  I.  214  Thus  causing  the  frontoorbital  edge  to  be 
very  sharp. 

Fronton  (fr»-ntf>n).  Also  9  frontoon.  [a. 
Yr.  fronton,  ad.  \t.frontone,  Lfronte  FRONT.] 

1.  Arch.  A  pediment. 

1698  M.  LISTER  Jonm.  to  Paris  (1699)  42  There  are  two 
Stones  in  the  Fronton  of  the  South  East  Facade  of  the 
Louvre,  i^ai  BAILEY,  Fronton  [in  Architecture]  is  a 
Member  which  serves  to  compose  an  Ornament,  raised  over 
Doors,  Cross-works,  Nitches,  etc.  1802  W.  TAYLOR  in 
Robberds  Mem.  I.  417  Every  architrave  and  window-sill  of 
the  long  and  regular  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  thickly 
dotted  with  these  arches, — every  frontoon  and  arch  regu- 
larly framed  with  them.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  Al&iter's  Anc.  Art 
§  284.  314  It  stands  more  upright  over  the  fronton  and 
inclines  forward  more  above  the  side-walls.  1894  Daily 
News  9  Oct.  5/3  One  of  the  curiosities  of  Paris  is  the 
bas-relief  on  the  fronton  of  the  east  side  of  the  Louvre  over 
the  colonnade. 

2.  Of  an  altar:  —  FRONTAL  sb.  2. 

1749  U.  AP  RHYS  Tour  Spain  $  Portugal  (1760)  83  An 
exceeding  rich  Altar,  the  Fronton  of  which  is  of  Brass  gilt. 

||  3.  [Sp.]    A  building  where  pelota  is  played. 

1896  IPestM.  Gaz.  23  Apr.  7/1  The  great  objection  to  the 
popularity  of  pelota  over  here  is  the  expense  of  the  fronton 
or  court.  1896  Daily  Ckron,  16  May  0/4  A  fronton  epi- 
demic broke  out  in  Madrid. 

Fro'ntsman.  [f.  FRONT  sfi.  +  MAN.]  A  sales- 
man who  stands  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  a  shop. 

1896  Daffy  Ckron,  25  Aug.  9/4  Butchers. — Young  man, 
22,  seeks  Situation  as  cutter  and  frontsman. 

Fro'ntstead.  [f.  FRONT  sl>.  +  STEAD  sh]  A 
piece  of  ground  between  the  front  of  a  house  and 
the  road  or  street ;  a  fore-court,  a  front  garden. 
Now  dial.  only. 

1688  Depos.  Cast.  York  (Surtees)  285  He  would  make  a 
bonefire  on  his  own  frontstead.  1769  Adonic  Inclos.  Act  n 
Houses,  frontsteads,  garths,  gardens,  and  orchards.  1825 
Brighton  Commissioners  Act  §  76.  1876  Whitby  Gloss. t 
Frontstead^  a  front  site  in  the  line  of  a  street. 

t  FrO'nture.  Obs.  Also  5  frunture.  [altered 
form  (after  words  with  suffix  -URE)  of  FRONTIER.] 
=  FRONTIER, 

1417  LD.  FURNYVAL  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  58  A 
bridge  . .  sett  in  the  fronture  of  the  borders  of  the  Irish 
enimies.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy)  18  And  last  was 
wryten  in  the  ffrontures  '  I  schalle  ffullefille  him  withe  joy' 
[etc.].  1452  Paston  Lett.  I.  237  Charlys  Nowel,  Otywell 
Nowell,  Robert  Ledeham.  .kepe  a  frunture  and  a  forslet  at 
the  hows  of  the  seid  Robert  Ledeham,  and  issu  ought  at  her 
pleser.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xvii.  §  7.  97  Placed 
in  the  fronture  of  this  Chapter. 

Frontward,  -wards  ^fwntwgjd,  -z),  adv. 
(a.,  jA.)  [f.  FRONT  sb.  +  -WARD(S.] 

1.  Towards  or  in  the  direction  of  the  front ;  also, 
to  the  front  of. 

1865  G.  MEREDITH  RJioda  Fleming -ycsc.^  She  spoke,  gazing 
frontward  all  the  while.     1876  S.  LAMER  Poems  (1884)  133 
Run  each  road  that  frontward  leads.     1877  —  Hard  Times 
in  Elfland  6  Drew  More  frontward  of  the  mighty  fire. 
b.  quasi-rt^/.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  front. 

1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xx.  xi.  IX.  208  Burkersdorf, 
Ludwigsdorf.  .are  frontward  posts. 

f  c.  quasi-^.  The  direction  towards  the  front. 

1553  BRENDE  Q.  Cnrtins  (1570)  90  b,  Suche  as  stode  in  y* 
hinder  partes  of  the  battailles,  were  ordered  to  turne  their 
faces  from  y*  frontwards. 

2.  With  the  front  or  face  in  a  specified  direction, 
Const,  to.  rare  ~  *. 

1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Anr.  Leigh  vn.  310  Men  define  a 
man  The  creature  who  stands  frontward  to  the  stars. 

t  Fro'nysate,  a.  Obs.  [app.  connected  with 
Gr.  (t>p6vTjffis  thought,  intelligence.] 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Gvydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  Pref.,  Your 
scyentycall  beneuolence  and  clere  fronysate  intellygence. 

i  Froofe.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  App.  used  by  Chapman 
for  'the  handle  of  an  auger'  (Nares). 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  ix.  530  And  as  you  haue  scene  A 
ship-wright  bore  a  nauall  beame;  he  oft  Thrusts  at  the 
Augurs  Froofe  ;  works  still  aloft ;  And  at  the  shanke,  helpe 
others ;  with  a  cord  Wound  round  about,  to  make  it  sooner 
bor'd. 

t  FrO'ppish,  a.  Obs.  Also  fropish.  f?  f.  *frop, 
var.  of  FRAP  v.  +  -ISH.]  Froward,  fretful,  peevish. 

1659  J-  ALLEINE  in  Life  (1838)  Let.  i.  140  As  a  man  would 
give  a  thing  to  a  froppish  child.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No. 
77. 2/2  A  fropish,  fro  ward.  .Perverse  Wife.  1754  RICHARDSON 
Grandistm  (1781)  IV.  xxxvii.  260  So,  once,  he  was  as  frop- 
pish as  a  child,  on  my  calling  him  the  man.  1784  R.  BAGE 
Barhaw  Downs  1. 138, 1  was  a  giddy  headed  girl,  too  proud 
and  froppish  to  take  up  with  my  sister's  leavings. 

Hence  f  Fro'ppishness. 

1688  S.  PENTON  Guardian's  Instr.  75  Whenever  you  find 
the  Child  in  an  Extravagant  fit  of  Froppishness  and  Anger. 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (ed.  7)  V.  112  If  my  Lord  will 
ask  pardon  for  his  froppishness,  as  we  say  of  children. 
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Prore  (fro«j),  t  froren,  t  frorn(e,  fa.  pple. 
and  ppl.a.  [pa.  pple.  of  FREEZE  z>.(q.vt  forKonnsX] 

1.  With    distinctly   participial    sense  :    Frozen. 
Obs.  exc.  dial. 

C  1250  Gen.  <fr  Ex.  97  Of  waters  froren,  of  yses  wal,  Sis 
middel  werld  it  luket  al.  1297  R.  Gl.OL'c.  (1724)  265  pe 
water  yfrore  hys.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  f.  J{.  xvm. 
xcii.  (1495)  840  Salamandra  quenchyth  the  fyre  that  he 
towchyth  as  yse  dootli  and  water  frore.  1477  NORTON  Onf. 
Alck.  t.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  19  Plenty  of  water  that  was  therein 
froare.  1542  HEN.  VIII  Declar.  Scots  197  Our  bloud  is  .. 
frorne  with  the  cold  ayre  of  Scotlande.  1880  SHARP  Smord 
of  Damocles  III.  74  The  lake  . .  was  soon  '  from ',  as  they 
say  in  Suffolk. 

atsol.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhedc  II.  xc.  (1869)  108,  I 
hatte  Peresce..the  foolltch,  the  founded,  the  froren. 

2.  Intensely  cold,  frosty,   frost-like.     Now  only 
poet,  in  the  form  frore  (.after  Milton's  use\ 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  isob/i  After  longe  tyme  saynt 
Julyen  slepte  aboute  mydnyght . .  and  it  was  from  and 
moche  colde.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  595  The  parching  Air 
Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  th'  effect  of  Fire.  1708 
J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  u.  74  Th'  aged  Year  Inclines,  and  Boreas' 
Spirit  blusters  frore.  1764  CHURCHILL  Gotham  i.  Poems 
II.  19  Frore  January,  Leader  of  the  Year.  1821  SHEL- 
LEY Prometh.  Unl>.  i.  121  Snow-fed  streams  now  seen 
athwart  frore  vapours.  1829  SOUTHEY  in  Anniversary  9 
Epistle,  Time  upon  my  head  Hath  laid  his  frore  and 
monitory  hand.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  415  The 
Loves  . .  lie,  Frore  as  taken  in  a  snow-storm.  1887  BOWEN 
Yirg.  &neid  iv.  251  His  beard  is  with  icicles  frore. 

Frory  (froo-rii,  a.  Also  froarie,  -y.  [f.  FRORE 
///.  a.  +  -i i.  Cf.  OE./rfrrtg.] 

1.  Frozen  ;  frosty ;  extremely  cold. 

a  '555  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  cxxi.  368  The  moone  by  night 
shall  serue  thy  turne:  Her  frory  homes  shall  thee  not  fray. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  viii.  35  Her  up  betwixt  his  rugged 
hands  he  reard,  And  with  his  frory  lips  full  softly  kist.  1691 
DRYDEN  Artlmr  in.  31  There  the  pale  Pole  Star  in  the 
North  of  Heav'n  Sits  high  and  on  the  frory  Winter  broods. 
1855  SINGLETON  yirgilll.v-j-i  Her  son  within  a  vale  retired 
afar,  Sequestered  by  the  frory  flood,  she  saw. 

t  2.  Covered  with  foam  or  froth.  Obs. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  11.  xl,  While  . .  yong,  she  vs'd  with 
tender  hand  The  foming  steed  with  froarie  bit  to  steare. 

t  Prose'nder.  Obs.—  1  [f.  FRO  ath-.  +  SENDER.] 
One  who  sends  forth.  So  Frose'nt  ///.  a.  [  +  SENT 
///.  a.~\,  that  is  sent  forth  ;  in  quot.  af'sol. 

c  1550  CHEKE  Matt.  ix.  5  note.  Even  as  y  servant  is  to  y* 
Mr.  .so  is  y  frosender,  and  y  frosent. 

Frosh.,  frosk.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  i  frox, 
forso,  3-4  frosse,  3-5  frosk(e,  3,  5-6  frosohe, 
4-5  frossh(e,  5-7  frosh,  8-9  dial,  frosk.  PI.  3 
frosse.  [See  FROG  sb.l~\  A  frog. 

c  1000  ./ELFRIC  Exod.  viii.  4  To  be  and  to  )>inum  folce  and 
in  to  eallum  binum  beowum  gaS  pa  froxas.  a  1240  Sawles 
IVardf  in  Colt.  Horn.  2$r  Neddren  ant  eauraskes  [v.rr. 
eaureskes,  eafroskes].  c  1250  Gen.  %  F..v.  2969  Do  cam  5or 
up  swilc  froskes  here  3e  Sede  al  folc  egipte  dere.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  5928  pat  tober  on-com  bat  him  fell  Was  frosse 
bat  na  tung  moght  tell.  1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  Ixxvii.  45  He 
sente  in.. a  frogge  [?'.  r.  frosshe],  and  it  destrogede  them. 
7/11400  Morte  Artfi.  1081  His  frount  and  his  iorheuede, 
alle  was  it  ouer,  As  the  felle  of  a  froske.  1481  CAXTON 
Reynard  (Arb.)  37  The  frosshis.  .complayned  that  they  had 
none  lorde.  1565  GOI.DING  Ovid's  Met.  xv.  (1593)  356  The 
mud  hath  in  it  certaine  seed  whereof  greene  froshes  rise. 
1674-91  RAY  AT.  C.  H  'ords  (E.  D.  S.),  Frosh,  a  frog.  1690 
in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  288  It  is  order'd  in 
Councel  y'  no  allowance  be  given  him  to  slutch  y"  frosse 
lake.  1781  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  Gloss.,  Frosk.  1821 
MRS.  WHEELER  Cumbld.  Dial.  App.  7  Thou  cuddent  tell 
me  be  a  frosk,  at  hed  been  hung  up  beeth  heels  ith'  sun- 
shine, an  dryt  to  deeth.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Frosg,  Frost. 
1873  Swaiedalt  Gloss.,  Frost. 

tFrOshell.  Obs.  In  5  freshell  (?  incorrectly), 
frosshell.  [app.  a  corruption  of  OF.  fourchelle, 
force! :  see  FORCEL.]  The  furcula  of  a  bird. 

1486  Jit.  Si.  Albans  C  iij  b,  Yeue  hir  a  chekyn.  .and  take 
the  tenderist  of  the  brest  withe  the  fireshell  [1496  frosshell] 
bone  and  let  hir  eate  it. 

Fro-sling.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [?  for  *frostling,  {. 
FROST  sb.  +  -LING.]  (See  quot.  1823.) 

a  1529  SKELTON  E.  Rnmmyng  460  Another  brought  two 
goslynges,  That  were  noughty  froslynges.  1823  MOOR 
Suffolk  Words,  Froslin,  a  lamb,  agoslin,  a  chicken,  an  apple. 
&c.,  nipped,  or  pinched,  or  injured  by  frost. 

Frost  (fr^st),  sb.  Forms :  I  frost,  forst,  2-5 
forst(e,  3  south,  vorst,  5froste,  (4  wrost,  froist, 
7  froast),  4-  frost.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  frost, 
usually  forst,  str.  masc.,  corresponds  to  OFris./)w/, 
forst,  OS.  frost  (MDu.  vorst  masc.  and  fern.,  mod. 
Du.  fern,  only),  OHG.  frost  (MHO.  vrost,  mod.Ger. 
frost}  str.  masc.,  ON.  frost  neut.  (Sw.,  Da.  frost 
masc.)  :— OTeut.  *frusto-,  f.  weak-grade  of  the  root 
of  *freusan  to  FREEZE.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  freezing  or  becoming  frozen  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  when  it  is  below 
the  freezing-point  of  water ;  extreme  cold.  Often 
used  with  qualifying  adj.  as  hard,  sharp,  etc.  frost. 
Black  frost :  frost  not  accompanied  by  rime ;  op- 
posed to  white  frost  (see  sense  2).  Also  personi- 
fied m  Jack  Frost. 

t  Below  frost '.  below  freezing-point  (ofo.).  {Ten,  etc.) 
degrees  of  frost :  degrees  below  freezing-point. 

a  T_OO  E  final  Gloss.  485  Gelum,  frost,  a  1000  Phoenix 
58  be  hearda  forst.  a  1123  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  mo  Treow 
waestmas  wurdon  baire  nihte  burh  forste  swiSe  for  numene. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  35  Ic  walde  fein  pinian  and  sitten  on 
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fbrste  nnd  on  snawe  up  <-t  mine  chinne.  "  1150  Ovl  \ 
Vif/it.  52.1  Wane  nijtes  cumeth  longe,  And  bnnKeth  forstes 
Clarke  an  strange.  1382  WVCLII-  l>an.  iii.  (*,  Byndjmge 
frost  [1388  lilac  fnisli  and  colde,  ble-s  30  lo  the  LOPO. 
c  14SO  Merlin  149  The!  cloded  hem  warme  as  thei  myght, 
for  the  froste  was  greli-.  1523  '•"•  BERNERS  /•>«...>•.  I. 
cclxxxvi.  428  They  went  a  seuyn  leages  afote  ..  anil  11  was 
harde  frost,  wherby  they  cutte  their  fete.  1576  FLEMING 
Panofil  Epist.  395  The  Winter  Krostes  doc  not  alwayes 
indure  :  no  more  should  your  greefe.  1647  COWLEY  Mistress, 
Bathing  in  the  River  iv,  When  rigorous  Winter  binds  you 
[river]  up  with  Frost.  1694  Ace.  tin.  Late  Voy.  II.  (1711) 
207  The  Days  in  Summer  being  excessive  hot,  and  the 
Nights  sharp  Frosts,  even  to  an  inch  thickness  in  the 
I'onds.  1715  DESAGULIERS  Fires  Impr.  47  The  Liquor 
subsided  to  18  degrees,  which  was  two  Degrees  below  Frost. 
1804  J.  QuMunSaUotH  214  As  when  a  waveless  lake..  Is 
sheeted  by  a  nightly  frost  with  ice.  1847  A.  M.  GILLIAM 
Trav.  Mexico  9  Welcome  Jack  Frost  had  visited  the  city 
of  New  Orleans . .  that  hoary  benefactor.  1851  H  AWTHORNE 
Twice-told  T.  Ser.  II.  Shaker  Bridal,  The  hoarfrost,  and 
the  blackfrost,  hath  done  its  work  on  Brother  Adam. 

b.  viewed  as  an  agent  which  penetrates  and 
freezes  the  contained  moisture  of  a  porous  sub- 
stance, esf.  the  ground. 

1694  Ace.  Scv.  Late  Voy.  11.  (1711)  27  The  frost  cannot 
penetrate  far  into  such  Ground.  18. .  C.  D.  WARNER  Spring 
in  New  Eng.  (Cent.),  In  the  shade  there  is  still  frost  in  the 

f  round.    1891  S.  C.  SCRIVENER  Our  Fields  q  Cities  139 
rost  will  penetrate  eight  inches,  sometimes  more.     1894 
Westtn.  Gaz.  5  Apr.  3/2  A  sheep's  carcass  is  small ;  you  can 
get  the  frost  out  of  it  as  soon  as  you  require  it. 

fc.  Proverb.  (Cf.  farewell 'fieldfare?)  06s. 
c  1590  Play  Sir  Thomas  More  (1844)  52  Why,  farewell, 
frost.     1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  (Percy  Soc.i  43 
Farewell,  frost.    1670  RAY  Eng .  Prm.  174  Farewel,  frost ; 
nothing  got,  nor  nothing  lost. 

2.  Frozen  dew  or  vapour.     More  fully  hoar' y, 
rime,  or  white  frost. 

a  tooo  Kiddles  Ixxxviii.  8  (Gr.)  Hwilum  hara  scoc  forst  of 
feaxe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6520  Manna  . .  fel  fra  lift  sa  gret 
plente,  Als  a  grideld  frost  to  se.  a  1340  HAMPOLF.  1'salter 
Ixxvii.  52  paire  mours  [Vulg.  mores] . .  he  sloghe  in  ryme  froist. 
1381  WYCLIF  Dan.  iii.  68  Dewis  and  whyt  frost,  blesse  3e  to 
the  Lord.  1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  (16401  54  Hoare  frost  or 
white  frost  is  nothing  else,  but  dew  congealed  by  over  much 
cold.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  800  Seed-time  and  Harvest, 
Heat  and  hoary  Frost,  Shall  hold  their  course.  1704  POI-E 
Winter  Q  Behold  the  groves  that  shine  with  silver  frost. 
1739  T.  SMITH  Jrtil.  (1849)  2°8  Last  night  there  was  a  very 
white  frost,  that  killed  the  tops  of  our  potatoes.  1831 
TENNYSON  Nevi  Year's  Eve  iv,  There's  not  a  flower  on  all 
the  hills :  the  frost  is  on  the  pane, 
t  b.  Frozen  water,  ice.  Obs. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxh.)  xiv.  61  Anot>er  water  bat  on 
nyghtes  fresez  hard,  and  on  days  es  na  frost  sene  beron, 
1580  FRAMPTON  Dial.  Y'nm  fy  Steele  169  Waters  which  doe 
proceed  of  snow  and  of  frost.  Ibid.  1 70  With  a  piece  of  frost, 
chewing  it  continually. 

3.  fig. 

r  MOO  ORMIN  12655  To  shridenn  uss  ba»rwi}>b  onn^tn  be 
frosst  off  fakenn  trowwbe.  1595  in  Carton's  nianchariiyn 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  214  A  frost  of  cares  [began]  to  ouer  ruune  their 
summers  blisse.  1769  SIR  W.  JONES  Pal.  Fortune  Poems 
fi?77)  22  A  reverend  sage,  Whose  beard  was  hoary  with  the 
frost  of  age.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  l*'en.  (1874)  I.  xx.  225  The 
Renaissance  frosts  came,  and  all  perished. 

b.  esp.  Of  a  person  :  Coldness  of  behaviour  or 
temperament,  frigidity ;  also  slang,  a  '  coolness '. 

1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Banish\l  Virg.  141  The 
difference  betweene  a  woman  of  frost  and  one  of  fire.  1780 
Humourist  99  Hut  with  all  this  Shyness,  Frost,  and  Virtue. . 
my  Friend  linds  her  as  willing  a  Tit  [etc.],  1815  St:OTT 
Guy  M.  Iv,  One  of  those  moments  of  intense  feeling  when 
the  frost  of  the  Scottish  people  melts  like  a  snow  wreath. 
1886  MALLOCK  Old  Order  Changes  II.  256  He  could  not  .. 
keep  a  slight  frost  from  his  manner.  1891  S.  J.  DUNCAN 
Amcr.  Girl  Loud.  196  There's  a  frost  on — we  don't  play 
with  each  other  any  more. 

C.  Sc.  (See  quot.  1825-80.) 

"  '757  Oil  Morrice  x.  in  Child  Ballads  iv.  Ixxxiii.  (1886) 
272  Sen  ye  by  me  will  nae  be  warnd,  In  it  ye  sail  find  frost. 
1825-80  JAMIESON,  Frost,  difficulty  ;  to  fin' frost,  to  meet 
with  difficulties,  Banffs. 


called,;  __________  _________________________ 

last  book  .  .  is  a  regular  frost.     1896  Q.  Ren.  Oct.  538  The 
Randt  mines  would,  in  mining  phrase,  '  turn  out  a  frost  '. 

t5.  a.  A  colour  like  that  of  hoarfrost;  silver-grey. 
b.  Gold  or  silver  frost-work;  cf.  frost-button.  Obs. 

1657  R.  LIGON  Barltatioes  (1673)  83  The  colour  for  the 
most  part,  frost  upon  green.  170*  Land.  Gns.  No.  3810/8 
All  Gold  and  Silver  Plate  shall  be  spun  close  on  well  boiled 
and  light  died  Silk  only,  (Frost  excepted). 

t6.  ?=CALKiA.l  i.  Obs. 


. 

1718  S.SF.WAI.L  Diary  19  Jan.  (1882)  III.  161  Great  Rain, 
and  very  Slippery  :  was  fain  to  wear  Frosts.  Ibid.  5  Feb. 
III.  165  Had  like  to  have  fallen  grievously,  by  reason  of  my 
frosts,  on  the  Steps  in  the  night.  (Note,  Probably  the 
caulks  or  mocassins  of  those  days,  which  were  in  use  till 
quite  recently  by  aged  people.) 

7.  atlrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  frost- 
aiamond,  -giant,  -mark,  -power,-scene,-time,-wind, 
-wound,  -wreath;  &\so  frost-like  adj. 

1868   LD.    HOUGHTON  Select,  fr.   Wks.   21 


. 
monds  twinkle  on  the 


gras 


.       5    •Frost-dia- 
1889   R.  B.   ANDERSON   tr. 


•Frost-Scene  to  refresh  ourselves.  1387  TRF.VISA  Hidden 
iRolU)  IV.  ,07  Longe  aftirward,  in  frosty  time  [-:>:  Irnst 
tymej,  Julian  was  wery,  and  reste  hym  aboute  mydnyjt. 
1818  Sam  Ki>l'  A' o.i'  «xiii,  A  sharp  'frost-wind,  which 
made  itself  heard  and  felt  from  time  to  time.  i8»o  KF.ATS 
St.  Agnes  xxxvi,  The  frost-wind  blows.  1856  KANE  Ant. 
F.xM.  II.  iii.  45  One  [suffering]  from  "frost-wound,.  1872 
BRYANT  Little  People  of  Snow  349  Around  that  little  grave, 
in  the  long  night, 'Frost-wreaths  were  laid. 

b.  instrumental,  as  frost-beaded,  -bound,  -burnt, 
-chequered,  -concocted,  -congealed,  -fettered,  -firmed, 
-kibcd,  -rent,  -riven,  -tempered  adjs. 

184*  FABF.R  Styrian  Lake.  etc.  122  The  white  frost- 
beaded  grass.  1785  COWPER  Task  v.  155  Materials,  ."frost- 
bound  Firm  as  a  rock.  1848  KINGSI.EY  Saint  s  rrag.w.  I, 
I  came  ..  Among  the  Alps,  all  through  one  frost-bound 
dawn.  1770  ARMSTRONG  Misc.  I.  152  Whipping  the  "frost- 
burnt  villagers  to  the  bones,  a  1847  ELIZA  COOK  fa  the 
Robin  vii.  The  "frost-chequer'd  pane.  17*6-46  1  HOMSON 
Winter  707  The  "frost-concocted  glebe  Draws  in  abundant 
vegetable  soul.  1877  LONGF.  Wafentake,  Voiceless  as  a 
rivulet  'frost-congealed.  1811  E.  LYSAGHT  Poems  i  I  he 
'frost-fettered  rivers  no  longer  can  flow.  1591  SYLVESTER 
Du  Bartas  I.  v.  875  For  when  her  Troops  of  wandrmg 
Cranes  forsake  'Frost  firmed  Strymon.  1848  KINGSLP.Y 
Saint's  Trag.  I.  iii,  Proud  of  your  'frost-klbed  feet,  and 
dirtyserge.  1806  J.  GRAHAME  llirds  Scott.  84  A  *frost-rent 

fragment.  1873  )•  (!EIKIE  Gt-  Ice  A&  v'  s&  A-  he,aP  °f 
•frost-riven  debris.  1856  KANE  Ant.  I'.xpl.  II.  i.  16  My 
thoughts  recal  the  •frost-tempered  junks  of  this  pachyder. 
moid  amphibion. 

c.  Special  comb. :  frost-bearer  =  CRYOPHORUH  ; 
frost-bird (seequot.);  frost-blite,theplantCVw>- 
podium  album  (see  quot.)  ;  frost  blue  (see  quot.j ; 
frost-bow  (see  quot.);  t  frost-brained  a.,  dull, 
stupid ;  frost-button,  a  button  with  a  frosted  sur- 
face ;  frost-cog  'see  quot.^ ;  frost-dew,  hoar-frost, 
rime;  frost-fall  (seequot.') ;  frost-fern,  a  fern-like 
figure  produced  by  the  freezing  of  a  moist  surface  ; 
frost-fish,  (a)  the  Tomcod,  Microgadus  tomcodus, 
so  called  from  its  appearing  on  the  coast  of  N. 
America  as  the  frost  sets  in ;  (t)  the  scabbard-fish, 
Lepidopus    caudatus      frost-fix   v.,   to    fix   with 
frost;    frost-fog  =  frost-mist ;    frost-grape,    an 
American  species  of  the  vine   I'ilis  coidifolia  or 
riparia  ;  frost-hoar  a.,  covered  with  hoar  frost ; 
frost-itch,  -lamp  (see  qnots.) ;  frost-line  (after 
snow-line),  the  limit  of  frost ;   frost-mist,  mist 


FROST-BITE. 

shod  with  'frost-nayles.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meeh.  I.  918/2 
Prat-nail,  *  roughing  nail  driven  into  a  horse  »  shoe  in 
slipp-ry  weather.  1594  PLAT  Jemrll-ho.  n.  26  If  I  -lip. 
you  shall  see  how  I  will  -frostnayle  my  sclfe  the  ncxte 
time  that  I  ride  ihrawfe  1673  <-'""'•  '•;';•.  N°-  753/.1 
His  Highness  halh  caused  all  the  Horse  of  his  (niard  to 
be  Frost-nailed.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  xxxi.  The 
little  hold  I  have  in  the  heart  of  this  charming  "frost- 
piece.  1818  SCOTT  F.  M.  I'ert/i  xxxi,  Away,  villain,  and 
marshal  in  this  fair  frost-piece.  l8ao  SCORESBV  Ace. 
Arctic  Reg.  I.  434  *  Frost-rime  or  frost-smoke.,  consists 
of  a  dense  frozen  vapour,  apparently  arising  out  of  the  sea 
or  any  large  sheet  of  water.  1603  FLORID  Montaigne  II. 
xiii.  354  To  say  truth,  it  [self  murder]  is  a  meate  a  man 
must  swallow  without  chewing,  vnlesse  his  throate  1«:  frost - 
shod  [Fr.  ferrf  a  flac,-\.  1765  SMOLLETT  Trav.  xxxviii. 
(1766)11.216  The  mules.,  were  frost-shod  for  the  occa- 
sion. 1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  xxi.  136  In  those 
forlorn  regions  round  the  poles  ..  the  sea  smoke  lib' 
an  oven,  and  a  fog  arises  which  mariners  call  tin  hot 
smoke.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor"!  Word-hie.,  Frost-smoke,  a 
thick  mist  in  high  latitudes,  arising  from  the  surface  of^  the 
sea  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  much  below  free/ing  ; 
when  the  vapours  as  they  rise  are  condensed  either  into  a 
thick  fog,  or,  with  the  thermometer  about  zero,  hug  the 
water  in  eddying  white  wreaths.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl, 
.?»/>/.,  *  Frost  sflit,  a  phrase  used  by  our  farmers  to  express 
such  trees  as  have  large  cracks  in  their  trunks  and  branches. 
1895  Tijiies  21  Jan.  13/6  The  sudden  change  in  the  weather 
has  checked  the  demand  for  skates,  »frost  studs,  and  heat- 
ing apparatus.  1884  KNIGHT  Diit.  Mecli.  IV.  358/2  *J-'nut 
Valve,  a  valve  which  opens  to  allow  water  to  escape  from 
the  portion  of  the  pipe  or  pump  where  it  is  liable  to  be 
frozen.  1866  Treat.  Bat.,  * Frost-weed,  Helianthemum 
canadense.  1859  BARTLF.TT  Diet.  Amrr.,  * Fnitwrt 
(Cistns  canadensis),  a  medicinal  plant  prepared  by  the 
Shakers,  and  used  for  its  astringent  and  tonic  properties. 
Frost  (frf'-st),  V.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  freeze,  frost-bite,  nip  with  frost.    To 
frost  off:  to  cause  to  drop  offwith  frost.  Chiefly,/?!,'. 

1807  [see  FROSTED  i].  1818  KEATS  Kndynt.  ill.  188  At 
1  this,  a  surprised  start  Frosted  the  springing  verdure  of  his 
heart.  1871  BLACKIK  Four  I'hases  l.  49 1  Individuals  whose 
social  sympathies  have  been  frosted  in  early  life.  1884 
TENNYSON  Bucket  I.  iv,  The  golden  leaves,  these  earls  and 
barons,  that  clung  to  me,  frosted  off  me  by  the  first  cold 
frown  of  the  King.  1887  S.  CHesli.  Gloss.,  Frost,  to  spoil 
by  the  frost,  of  potatoes. 

2.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  rime  ;  also  with  over. 


Chiefly  fig. 

'*35  J-  HAVWARD  tr.  BiondCi  Banisk'd  t'irg.  153  Such 
beauties  as  Aurora  takes  oft-times  pleasure,  in  first  frosting 
over  with  her  canded  dewes.  1787-9  WORDSW.  Evfntuf 

caused  by  the  freezing  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  ;        ;/wx-,Therisingmoon,Whilewithahoarylightshefroststhe 
frost-nail  sb.,  a  nail  driven  into  the  shoe  to  pre-       pound.    1791  R.  VAXWIN Baf.Ganf.j.  73  Nitre,  .frosts  with 


spires.  1856  KANE>I«/.£.r/i'.II.xix.i93  Not  an  icicle  or 
even  a  "frost-mark  was  to  be  seen  on  the  roof  1880  R  I) 
ANDERSON  tr.  Rydberfs  Teut.  Mythol.  138  The  'frost; 
powers  led  by  Thjasse's  kinsmen.  1709  STKKLK  Taller  No 
182  p  i  We  shall  not  shortly  have  so  much  as  a  Landskip  or 


vent  slipping  in  frosty  weather  ;  so  frost-nail  v., 
to  put  frost-nails  in  the  shoes  ;  frost-piece,  a 
person  of  cold  behaviour  or  disposition  ;  frost- 
rime  =frost-smoke;  frost-root,  the  common  Hea- 
bane  of  the  U.S.,  Erigeron  fhiladelphicus  (  Cent. 
Diet)  ;  frost-shod  pple.,  shod  with  frost-nails  ; 
also  fig.\  frost-smoke'seequot.i867);  front-split 
(seequot.);  frost-stud  =  frost-nail  sb.  ;  frost- 
valve  (see  quot.)  ;  frost-weed,  -wort,  the  plant 
Helianthemum  canadense,  sometimes  used  as  an 
astringent  or  aromatic  tonic;  so  called  because, 
late  in  autumn,  crystals  of  ice  shoot  from  the 
cracked  bark  at  the  root  (W.).  Also  FROST.  BITE, 
-BITTEN,  FKOST-NIP,  -NIPPED,  FROST-WORK. 

1826  '  Frnst.  bearer  [see  CRYOPHORUS].  1848  H.  W.  HER- 
BERT Field  Sports  in  U.  S.  II.  58  The  American  Golden 
Plover  .  .  is  better  known  to  our  gunners  by  the  name  of 
"  Frost  Bird  ',  so  called  from  being  more  plentiful  during  the 
early  frosts  in  autumn.  1835  BOOTH  Analyt.  Diet.,  *  Frost- 
l'lit<:.  1863  PRIOR  t'lant-n.,  Frost-blite,  a  blue  whitened  as  by 
hoar-frost,  Chcnopodiuin  album.  1873  11'eute's  Diet.  Arch, 
(ed.  4),  *  Frost  blue,  a  coarse  variety  of  smalt.  1863  Home 
Walks  20  A  'frostbow  appeared,  resembling  in  all  respects 
a  rainbow,  except  that  it  was  of  a  lustrous  white.  1591 
AW'fl  tyff  Soirteb.  in  Simpson  Sch.Skaks.  11878)  I.  300  But  he, 
'frost-braind.  will  not  be  obtaind  To  take  upon  him  this 
Realities  government.  1686  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2192/4  A  good 
cloth  Coat  ..  trim'd  with  a  silver  and  silk  'frost  Button. 
1711  Ibid.  No.  4912/4  A  dark  Grey  Suit  of  Cloaths,  trim'd 
wiih  Gold  Frost  Buttons.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.  IV. 
358/2  *Frost  Cog,  a  toe  or  projection  on  a  horse  shoe  to 


branching  plumes  the  mouldering  walls.  1861  Times  22  Oct., 
These  camps  increase  in  number  and  in  size  till  the  white 
canvass  frosts  every  knoll.  1890  C.  DIXON  Stray  Feathers  ii. 
26  He  frosts  the  feathers  of  some  with  gold  and  silver. 

3.  To  give  a  frosted  surface  to  (glass  or  metal)  ; 
to  make  (glass)  to  resemble  ice. 

1831  [see  FROSTING  i].    1849  [see  FROSTED  sb). 

4.  To  treat  (a  horse's  shoes)  by  the  insertion  of 
frost-nails,  roughing,  etc.,  as  n  protection  against 
slipping  in  frosty  weather  ;  to  shoe  (a  horse)  in 
this  way. 

1571  in  Gage  Hist.  If  engrave  (1822)  192  For  frosting  the 
cart-horses  at  Thetford.  .vrf.  1665  PEPYS  Diary  26  Nov.,  I 
.  .  set  out,  after  my  horses'  being  frosted,  which  1  know  not 
what  it  means  to  this  day.  I7J»  J.  MACSPARRAN  America 
Dissected  (iisj)  39  With  B  Horse  well  caulk'd  and  frosted, 


*frost-fall..in  which,  whatever  moisture  may  exist  in  the 
air,  somehow  aggregates  into  feathers  and  fern-leaves.  1871 
TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  xiv.  358  When  it  [water) 
runs  into  'frost-ferns  upon  a  window  pane.  1634  W. 
WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosf.  (1865)  36  Th'  'Frost  fish  and 
the  Smelt.  1795  J.  SULLIVAN  Hist.  Maine  21  The  people 
have  torn  cod,  or  what  they  call  frost  fish  .  .  in  great 
plenty.  1880  GUNTHER  Introd.  Study  Fishes  435  The 
Scabbard-fish  (Lepido/>us  caudalns)  ..  is  well  known  in  New 
Zealand,  where  it  is  called  'Frost-fish'.  1890  J.  HABBERTON 
Out  at  Tivinnetts  50  A  string  of  frost-fish  in  one  hand, 
and  a  lighted  pipe  in  the  other.  1800  HURDIS  Fav. 
Village  l.  15  When  did  the  God.  .Congeal  and  "frost-fix 
your  [mountain's]  prodigious  limbs.  1813  SCOTT  Trierin. 
i.  iii,  The  sun  was  struggling  with  'frost-fog  grey.  1859 
BARTLF.TT  Diet.  Amer.,  C/iicken  Grape,  the  River  Grape, 
or  Vitis  riparia;  also  called  'Frost  Graft.  1853  C. 
BRONTE  Gillette  iv,  The  ice-bound  waters  and  'frost-hoar 
fields.  1894  Du*NE  Student's  Diet.  Med.,  Pruritus 
hiemnlis,  winter  itch,  'frost-itch.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  I.  918/2  "Frost-lamp,  an  oil-lamp  placed  beneath  the 
oil-tube  of  an  Argand  lamp  to  keep  the  oil  in  a  flowing  con- 
dition. 1865  WHITTIEH  Snow-Bound  160  While  the  red 
logs  before  us  beat  The  'frost-line  back  with  tropic  heat. 
1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xlvi,  A  'frost-mist  rising  from  the  ocean, 
covered  the  eastern  horizon.  1611  COTGK.  ,  Ferrt  a  t  lace, 


'tis  fine  Travelling.  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  189,  I 
could  not  get  the  shoes  of  my  horses  frosted.  1877  N.  W. 
\  Line.  Gloss.,  Frost,  to  turn  up  the  hinder  part  of  a  horses 
shoes,  or  to  put  frost-nails  in  them  to  hinder  the  animal  from 
slipping  on  ice. 

Frrrst-bi  t,  pple.  and  ///.  a.  rare.  =FROST- 
BITTKS. 

1749  F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  II.  13  The  Weather  was  so 
sharp  as  several  of  the  People  were  Frost-bit.  1851  D. 
JF.RROLD  St.  Giles  i.  7  There's  some  poor  devil  outside  that  s 
frost-bit  and  going  to  die. 

fig.  itoj  BYRON  Aft  Bronze  x,  A  Calmuck  beauty  with 
a  Cossack  wit,  And  generous  Spirit,  when  't  is  not  fiost-bit. 

FrO'St-bi:te,  st.  '  The  inflamed  or  gangrenous 
condition  of  the  skin  and  adjacent  parts  produced 
by  exposure  to  severe  cold.  The  milder  forms 
constitute  chilblain  ;  the  severe  form,  or  gangrene, 
may  be  either  dry  or  moist,  usually  the  latter' 
(Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1885). 

1813  J.  THOMSON  Led.  Inflam.  57  Inflammation  accom- 
panying the  state  which  is  usually  denominated  frost-bite. 
1813  SCORF.SBY  Jrnl.  Whale  Fishery  44  Some  of  the 
sailors  suffered  considerably  from  partial  frost-bites.  1876 
A.  ARNOLD  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  42  One  does  not  look  for 
frostbite  in  Ispahan. 

Fro'st-bi  te,  v.  Also  7  frost-bit,  irons,  t  To 
injure  with  intense  cold,  also  Jig.  ;  to  invigorate 
by  exposure  to  the  frost  (obs.)  ;  to  get  (oneself  or 
one's  limbs)  frost-bitten. 

1611  Coryati  Crudities  Panegyr.  Verses  G  iii  b,  Emilia 
faire  thou  didst  frost-bit,  And  shee  inflamed  thy  melting 
wit.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  2  Jan.,  My  wife  up,  and  with  Mrs. 
Pen  to  walk  in  the  fields  to  frost-bite  themselves.  1856 
KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxix.  403  Morton  has  frost-bitten  both 
his  heels. 

b.  fig.  To  whiten. 

a  1618  J.  DAVIKS  Witttt  Pilgrim,  xcvii.  Wks.  (Grosart) 
19  Many  winters  haue  Frost-bit  my  Haires. 

So  Frost-biting  vbl.  sb.  ;  Frost-biting  ///.  a., 
intensely  cold.  lit.  andyijf. 

1593  Tell-Troth's  N.  V.  Gift  23  His  frost-biting  words 
should  nippe  her.  1633  EARL  N!ANCH.  Al  Mondo  (1636) 


FROST-BITTEN. 


TROTH. 


28  The   graine   cast    into   tin.-   earth,   after  a   frost-biting, 
comes    up    the    fairer.       1635    L.    FOXE    N.    If.   /.»r    171 
Such  as  hail  linen  upon   ihoso  I'Yost-hitins  voyage-;.      1711 
SWIFT   Lett.   ^1767)    HI.    243   Pray  walk    when   the   frost 
conies,   youn^    ladle-.,    i;o  a   frost.hitiru;.     1817  8  v'or.r.i  11 

.•'.  U.  .S".  u8^.?i  20-.?  If  the  colil  be  such  :i->  to  pii'dmc 
(Linger  of  frost -hi  ting,  yon  must  take  care  not  to  drink  strong 
liquor;.  1895  C.  MARKHAU  in  ll'cs'.m.  (~><iz,  5  Sept.  7 'i 
The  only  effect  of  this  was  to  stop  the  circulation  and  make 
frost-bitms  all  the  easier. 

FrO'St-bi'tten,  //A*,  and///,  a.  Injured  by 
exposure  to  frost. 

1593  NASMK  ("//> -fsf's  T.  Wks.  (Orosan)  IV.iSi  Farre  poorer 
then  poore  frost  liittrn  Snakes.  1594 —  Terrors  of  Night 
Ibid.  III.  1-67  [He]  like  a  lanke  frost-bitten  plant  looseth 
hys  vijjor.  1665  IVrvs  I}itir\'?\  Dec.,  A  good  chine  of  beef 
. .  being  all  frost  bitten,  was  most  of  it  unroast.  1669  WOR- 
LIDGK  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  93  The  Leaves  also  gathered  .. 
somewhat  before  they  are  much  frost-bitten.  1824  W.  IRVING 
'/'.  Tni-.'.  I.  :?5o  Some  fruits  become  mellower  ..from  having 
lirt-ii  bruised  and  frost-bitten.  1865  DICKENS  Lett,  \  Mar. 
(1880)  II.  226,  I  have  been  laid  up  here  with  a  frost-bit  ten  foot. 
jig,  1612  MAHBE  tr.  Aleutian's  Guzman  d'Alf.  n.  34  The 
( 'apiaine,  when  hee  heard  me  say  so,  was  frost-bitten.  1634 
Koun  /'.  ll'ttrt'cck  iv.  v,  I,ady,  I  return  But  barren  crops 
of  early  protestations,  Frost-bitten  in  the  spring  of  fruitless 
hopes.  1891  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  60  '  She's  'ad  what 
I  may  call  a  frost-bitten  life  of  St.' 

b.  Frost-bitten  asphyxy  ^see  quoO. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4!  III.  435   Frost-bitten 
Asphyxy,  or  that  produced  by  intense  cold. 
Frosted  (frosted),///. a.     [f.  FROST  sb.  and  v. 

•f  -ED.] 

1.  Injured  by  frost,  frozen,  frost-bitten. 

1807  WILKINSON  in  Pike  Soitn-fs  J/AM/.M.  (1810)  n.  App. 

29  Two  more  of  my  men  got  badly  frosted.     1871  BLACKIE 
l-'oitr  Phases  i.  13  Socrates  . .  trod  the  frosted  ground  with 
his  bare  feet.      1884  ROI-:  Nat.   Scr.   Story  ii,   Why  does 
sudden  heat,  .destroy  a  frosted  plant?     1892  7  Cities  (weekly 
ed.)  a  Feb.  89/3  Slightly  frosted  wheat  is  reduced  for  flour 
making  purposes  perhaps  30  per  cent,  in  value,  what  is 
called  frozen  wheat  50  per  cent. 

2.  Covered  (over)  with  rime  or  hoar-frost. 

1720  GAY  Poems  (1745)  1. 164  Hoary  Thames  with  frosted 
oziers  crownd.  1849  MOTLEY  Corr.  (1880)  I.  iv.  1:5  The  trees 
were  frosted  all  over  with  silver.  1858  HAWTHORNE  fr.  <$• 
//.  Jrnls.  (1872)  I.  9  The  windows  were  already  frosted  with 
French  breath.  1873  SvMoNosC7r£.  Poets  x.  313  Tall  tree- 
heaths  that  wave  their  frosted  boughs  above  your  head. 

,/?£.  1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Impr.  ii.  25  Picturesque 
incidents,  .frosted  over  with  the  romance  of  history. 

3.  Covered  with  a  fine  powder  or  coating  resem- 
bling rime.     Also  with  over.     Frosted  cake  :  cake 
covered  with  concreted  sugar  or  '  icing  *. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  %  P.  318  Entering  upon  the 
Plains  ,.  we  found  it  all  frosted  with  Salt.  1734  FIELDING 
Old  Man  taught  Wisdom  Wks.  1874  III.  122  His  head  is 
..done  all  down  upon  the  top  with  sugar,  like  a  frosted 
cake.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  a) I,  128  Its  [Fluor's] 
surface  mostly  smooth,  and  frosted  over  with  minute 
crystals.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Lit.  Wks,  (Rohn) 
II.  114  Pope  and  his  school  wrote  poetry  fit  to  put  round  a 
frosted  cake.  1887  Lady  20  Jan.  37/1  The  younger  [ladyj 
was  attired  in  frosted  tulle  and  snowdrops. 

b.  spec,  in  Zool.  and  Bot.  Covered  with  glisten- 
ing particles,  silvery  hairs  or  scales,  etc. 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  IV.  279  Pileus.. 
when  fresh  gathered,  beautifully  frosted  over  with  distinct 
globular  pellucid  particles.  1839  LOUDON  Plants  1099 
frosted,  covered  with  glittering  particles,  as  if  fine  dew 
had  been  congealed  upon  it.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower. 
PI.  IV.  279  Frosted  Sea  Orache. 
C.  Of  the  hair:  Hoary,  white*. 

1645  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  1878  II.  64  'Twould  trouble 
me,  when  I,  with  frosted  hairs,  Should  look  at  what  I  was. 
ai7i7  PARNELL  Gift  of  Poetry  Poet.  Wks.  (1758)  35  Help- 
less Age  with  hoary  frosted  head. 

4.  Of  glass,  silver,  etc. :  Having  a  surface  rough- 
ened or  finely  granulated  so  as  to  resemble  a  coating 
of  hoar-frost. 

1689  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2429/4  The  $th  had  a  Silver  Box  and 
pinn'd  Case,  long  Hours  of  the  Dial  Plate,  and  Frosted. 
1711  Ibid.  No.  4916/4  A  ..  Cloth  Suit  trim'd  with  frosted 
Buttons.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §211  Being  of  a  dead 
frosted  surface  on  breaking.  1835  T,  COSNETT  Footman  s 
Directory  31  The  parts  [of  silver  salvers,  etc.]  which  are 
rough,  or  what  is  called  frosted.  1851  R.  S.  SURTEES 
Sponge's  S/>+  Tour  (1893)  156  A  large  jug.. between  two 
frosted  tumblers.  1883  Hardwick's  Photogr.  Chem.  (ed. 
Taylor)  123  The  Salts  of  Iron,  .produce  a  sparkling  precipi- 
tate, resembling  what  is  termed  frosted  silver.  1889  Times 
(weekly  ed.)2o  Dec.  7/4  This  office  had  frosted  glass  windows. 

6.  Made  to  resemble  rough  ice :  a.  Arch.  Resem- 
bling a  cluster  of  icicles  or  ice  formed  by  irregular 
drops  of  water. 

1790  W.  WRIGHTE  Grotesque  Arckit.  7  The  arcades  to  be 
ice  or  frosted  work.  1859  GWILT  Arc/tit.  Gloss.,  Frosted^ 
a  species  of  rustic-work,  imitative  of  ice  formed  by  irregular 
drops  of  water.  1868  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  Mon.  II.  507 
The  single  lines  slightly  roped  or  twisted  or  frosted,  or  what- 
ever we  may  call  it. 

b.  Frosted  glass  :  a  kind  of  Venetian  glass  (see 
quot.). 

1849  A.  PELLATT  Cun'os.  Glass-making  116  Frosted  glass 
.  .has  irregularly  veined,  marble-like  projecting  dislocations, 
with  intervening  fissures.  Ibid.  139  Fig.  a  Ancient  Venetian 
frosted  vase.  .The  satyr  heads  have  been  impressed  . .  after 
the  vase  was  frosted.  The  frosting  manipulation  and  the 
Vitro  di  Trino  are  explained  at  pages  113  and  114. 

Frostify  (fr^-stifai),  v.     [f.  FROST  sb.  +  -(I)FY.] 
intr.  To  become  frosty.     Implied  in  Pro  stifica'- 
tion,  jocular^  the   process   of    becoming   frosty  ; 
Pro'stified///.  a.,  dial.)  frosty. 
VOL.  IV. 


1831  J.  WILSON  in  nincl-.<>.  Mn^.  XX\.  -,:  \  r.-rtain 
Trustification  in  progress  ninnii.;  most  rlnlionitely  tended 

whiskftn.  1854  Miss  BAKKR  Xsr!hh<tn:x.  (,7,'x.v.,  Fnxtifitd. 
Frosting  ^Vsthy ,  vM.  sb.     [f.  Kuosr  7'.J ' 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  L'KOST  ;  exposure  to  the 
influence  of  frost  or  frosty  air  (gcrumlially  fa  or 
t  on  frosting). 

1617  Hi'.  II  M.I  (Viv  /  W/V  ?  §  3  Fond  mothers  vse  to  send 
forth  their  daughters  on  frosting,  early  in  rold  mornings. 
1647  TRAIT  Ci'init;.  //,•/>.  xii.  10  Aloes  kits  worms,  and 
stained  clothes  are  whitened  by  frosting.  1667  I'MMAU 
i  £*Jy  %  ^-  R'tild.  51  Mould  that  was  digged  up  in  the 
winter,  and  laid  a  frosting.  1831  G.  R.  PORTF.R  Porcelain 
•5-  Gl.  310  The  grinding  ot  glass,  or  frosting  it,  in  order  to 
lessen  its  iransparency.  1849  [see  FROSTKD  sb]. 

2.  concr.  a.  A  substance  powdered  lo  resemble 
frost  and  used  for  '  frosting  *   purposes  ;  esp.  pul- 
verized white  sugar  used  for  'icing  '  cake.     b.  A 

;    'frosted*  surface  :  see  quot.  1892. 

1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  6^  A  kind  of  stoney  con- 
crete . .  like  a  sort  of  frosting.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  TrnJe, 

.  Frosting^  loaf-sugar  prepared  to  coat  plum  cakes  with.  1891 
F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  #  Clock  m.  (ed.  81,  Frost ing^\\)  the 
grey  surface  produced  on  steel  work  for  watches,  etc. ;  (2)  the 
granular  or  *  matted  '  surface  given  to  brass  pieces  prior  to 
gilding.  1894  Times  16  Aug.  6/2  hakes,  crayons,  smalts  and 
frost  ings. 

Frostless  (&$itlte)»4.  [f.  FROST  sb,  +  -LESS.] 
Without  frost. 

1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  14  Jan.,  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  frostless  winter?  1851  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XII.  u.  358 

A  wet  or  frostless  winter. 
Frostling.  fttiilding*  (See  cpot.) 
1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract,  Build,  vii.  337  It  is  this  crys- 
tallization which  is  observed  by  the  workmen  when  a  heap 
of  lime  is  mixed  with  water,  and  left  for  some  time  to  mace- 
rate.   A  hard  crust  is  formed  upon  the  surface,  which  is 
ignorantly  called  frost  lingt  though  it  takes  place  in  summer 
as  well  as  in  winter. 

Fro*st-ni:pf  sl>.  rare-  '.   =  FROST-BITE  st>. 

1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  xli,  Two  of  his  toes  had  been 
lost  by  frost-nip. 

Fro*st-iii  pt  v.  rare  ~l.  trans.  To  nip  or  injure 
with  frost.  Cf.  FROST-BITE  v. 

1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  iv.  i.  241  They,  -will  not  so 
much  as  frostnip  their  souls  with  a  cold  thought  of  want 
hereafter. 

Fro-st-ni  pped,  pple.  and  ///.  a.   =  FKOST- 

BITTEN. 
i?73  Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  120  Its  other  branches  were  . . 
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high  up  on  the  frost -nipped  side  of  the  fel 
/5f.  1684  Z.  CAWDREY  Certainty  Salvat.  28  The  first 
warm.  .Spring-beam  to  the  Frost-nipt  Loyalty  of  the  Nation. 
1695  CONGKKVE  Love  for  L.  iv.  xv,  Honesty  will  go  as  it  did, 
frost-nipped  in  a  summer  suit.  1707  M.  ROBINSON  Walsing- 
ham  II.  219  Its  expanding  wings  nad  been  frost-nipped  by 
disappointment. 

Frost-work. 

1.  Work  produced  by  frost ;  esp.ihc  delicate  tracery 
formed  on  the  surface  of  glass,  etc.  by  frost. 

17*9  SAVAGE  Wanderer  \\\.  65  In  Frost-work  now  delight 
the  sportive  kind  [Fairies].  18*7  Gentl.  Mag.  XCVII.  u. 
483,  I  peeped  through  the  chamber  window  externally 
beautified  oy  the  glittering  frost-work.  1862  M'CosH 
Svpernat.  ii.  i.  §  ^.  153  The  frostworks  on  our  flag-stones, 
and  windows,  so  like  the  tree  in  their  ramifications. 

Jig.  179*  S.  ROGKRS  Pleas.  Mem.  n.  438  Lo,  Fancy's 
fairy  frost-work  melts  away.  1853  C.  BRONTE  Villette  xix. 
1 88  These  few  warm  words  ..  breathed  on  that  frail  frost- 
work of  reserve. 

attrio.  i8«a  SHELLEY  ffettas  416  Ye  who  strike  To  dust 
the  citadels  of  sanguine  kings  . .  And  thaw  their  frostwork 
diadems  like  dew.  1832  |.  BREE  St.  Herbert's  Isle  $  The 
frost-work  palace  of  an  April  night. 

2.  Ornamentation  in  imitation  of  this. 

1648  E.  Si'ARKE  in  y.  Shitte's  Sarah  ty  Hagar  (1649) 
Pref;  b  i  a,  Many  others  set  but  their  slight  Frost-works 
upon  Sattin.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  I.  7  Her  body  looks 
like  Silver  in  Frost-work.  i8«  RUSKIN  Eagle's  Nest  §  174 
The  feathers  like  frost-work  of  silver. 

attrib.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  59  Like  frost  work 
Silver. 

Hence  Pro-st-worked  ///.  a.t  ornamented  with 
frost-work,  frosted. 

1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4748/4  A  small  silver  Milk  Pot  frost 
worked. 

Frosty  (fr^sti),  a.  [f,  FROST  sb.  +  -jij  OE. 
had  the  equivalent  fyrstig  ;  cf.  Du.  vorstigy  OHG. 
frostag  (MHO.  vrostec^  -ic,  mod.Ger./rtw/^}.] 

1.  Affected  with  or  characterized  by  frost ;  reduced 
to  a  temperature  at  or  below  freezing-point ;  ice- 
cold. 

rgoo  tr.  B«da's  Hist.  in.  xiv.  [xix.]  (1890)  217,  &se  winter 
wa:re  grim  &  cald  &  fyrstig.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  $  Arc. 
2  In  the  frosty  contrey  called  Trace.  61400  Lan/ranc's 
Cintrg:  79  Whanne  a  bodi  brebij>  wty  be  moufi  in  frosty 
wedir-.^ou  my^t  se  J«  breet*.  1557  TotteVs  Misc.  (Arb.) 
171  The  sparrow  in  the  frosty  nyght,  May  shroude  her  in 
the  eaues.  i6a6  BACON  Sylva  §  231  In  Frosty  weather, 
Musick  within  doors  soundeth  better.  1710  SWIFT  Lett. 
(1767)  III.  45  It  has  been  fair  two  or  three  days,  and  is  this 
day  grown  cold  and  frosty.  1765  AKENSIDE  Pleas*  Imag.  \\. 
339  The  frosty  moon  Glittering  on  some  smooth  sea.  1860 
'JvNDAH.  Cine.  n.  v.  251  If  the  winter  set  in  with  clear  frosty 
weather.  1864  TENNYSON  Bo&dicea  75  The  noise  of  frosty 
woodlands,  when  they  shiver  in  January. 

f  b.  Belonging  to  the  winter-season.  Obs. 

(•1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  Fonles  364  The  throstel  old;  the 
frosty  feldefare. 


2.  frattsf.  ;iinly?;.  ( 'old  as  frost;  chilling;  with- 
out ardour  or  warmth  of  lei-ling,  frigid. 

.  1385  CiiAfci-.K  /..(;'.  )!'.   :  1  low  l.vs^fth  she  his  « 

fiosiy  in. m tlif  M)  rnKlc?  159*  SMAKS.  /  '<-n.  ,y  .\,i.  36  She  red 
and  hot..  IK-  red  fur  shame,  but  frorty  in  desire.  1599  H. 
JOSSON  AV.  Mun  .'/*'  <>/  Hum.  Drain.  Pers.,  Asfrr  .  One 
whom  no.  .frost  v  fcpprebtnsfoo  of  *l;uii;i'f,  i-.iii  make  to  be  a 
p.u.isitc.  1605  I'tyatl  Chf:>.  \\,  Jii.  in  Hullen  O.Pi.  III. 295 
Her  father,  .is  frosty  in  my  fervent  suite.  1716  Atfo,  Caft. 
R.  Kovle  83  Death  still  bore  lo  me  a  frosty  Sound.  1833 
CARLYLE  in  Froude  Cor$'fr(s88*)  II.  xvi.  381  He  [Jeffrey] 
now  writes  to  Jane  in  the  frostiest  manner.  1871  PALGRAVE 
Lyr.  Poems  77  Fenced  from  the  frosty  gales  of  ill. 

3.  Covered  with  or  consisting  of  hoar-frost. 

1577  H.  GOOGE  HertsbacRs  Hush.  in.  (1586)  141  The 
frostyeGrasse.  ,fils  their  bellies  full  of  water,  c  i586C'TKss 
PKMUROKE  Ps.  LXXIV.  xvi,  The  winters  frosty  jjowne- 
1856  KANK  A  ret.  E.\-f>l.  I.  xxxi.  4-^4  The  dormitory  decked 
itself  on  the  instant  with  a  frosty  forest  of  feathers  [when  the 
cold  outside  air  was  let  in], 

4.  Having  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
frost,     a.  Of  the  hair:  Honry,  white. 

14..  Circumcision  in  Tuntiale's  I 'is.  85  Janus  bifrons  .. 
With  frosty  berd.  1579  E.  K.  in  Stottsrrs  Shefk.  Cat. 
Feb.  Emblcine,  So  the  old  man  chcckt-ih  the  rash-headed 
boy  for  despysing  his  pray  and  frost  ye  heares.  16*5  HART 
Anat.  Ur.  \\.  ix.  117  Where  was  old  frostie  father  gray- 
beard  (Saturne  I  meane)?  1794  HUKNS  John  Anderson  my 
7i»,  Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw  ;  Hut  blessings  on  your 
frosty  pow,  John  Anderson  my  jo. 

b.  Hence,  Characteristic  of  old  age. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  v.  in.  77  If  my  frostie  signesand  chaps 
of  age.  .Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  my  words.  1863  HAW- 
THORNE Our  old  Home  257  That  dreary  picture  of  Lear,  an 
explosion  of  frosty  fury. 

c.  spec,  in  Entom.  Of  a  glistening  white  colour. 
Also/nwYj'  white. 

1698  J.  PKTIVKR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  196  The  Sides  are 
grey  or  frosty.  18..  PACKARD  (Cent. ,  When  seen  laterally 
the  surface  appears  frosty  white. 

5.  Comb,  a,  adverbial,  as  ^frosty  cold\  b.  para- 
synthetic,  as  frosty-natiired)  -spirited,  -whiskered^ 
frosty-faoe  stang($tt  quot.  1785);  also  attrib. 

1413  Pilgr*  Soivle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xx.  67  Now  thou  art 
*frosty  cold,  now  fyry  hole.  17^53  A.  MURPHY  Gray's-fnn 
ymt.  No.  48  r  ii  My  Friends  Wife  damned  ugly  in  n 
Morning — A  *frosty  Face  Devil.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulgar 
Tongue,  Frosty  face,  one  pitted  with  the  small  pox.  1618 
DEKKER  Oivles  Almanacke,  Men  are  so  "frosty  natur'd. 
1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iii.  ai  What  a  *  Frosty-spirited 
rogue  is  this?  185*  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour 
(1893)35  His  old  brandy-nosed,  *frosty-wniskered  trumpeter 
of  a  groom. 

Hence  Fro'stily  adv.^  Fro'atiness.  Also 
fFro'Sty  z/.,  to  make  to  look  frosty,  cover  with  ice. 

1596  LODGE  Marg.  Amer.  C  ij,  But  when  againe  her  mor- 
row-gathered Ice  The  morne  displaies,  and  frostieth  drouping 
leaues.  1616  B.  JONSON  Kpigr.  Iii,  I  rather  thou  shoiud'&t 
utterly  Dispraise  my  work,  than  praise  it  frostily.  1710 
WELTON  Suffer.  Son  of  God  I.  vi.  118  The  Pinching  Cold 
and  Frostiness  of  the  Night !  1830  E.  B.  PUSEY  Hist.  En- 
quiry II.  239  The  iciness  of  the  state,  the  dullness  of  letters, 
the  irostiness  of  the  people.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Snow  Image, 
etc.  (1879)  31  The  stars  glimmering  frostily.  1859  Life  E. 
Henderson  vi.  392  Volumes  chargeable  with  somewhat  of 
frostiness.  1885  Harpers  Mag.  Mar.  593/1  Her  mother 
met  them  frostily. 

Frot  ^fr?t),  v.  Forms  :  4-7  frote,  (4  froote, 
Sc.  froitt,  6-7  ft-ott^e,  7  froat(e,  4-  frot ;  pa. 
pple.  4  ififoted,  5  yfrote.  [a.  OF.  froter  (mod. 
Fr.  frotlcr))  of  unknown  origin.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  rub,  chafe ;  spec,  to  polish  (a  pre- 
cious stone) ;  to  rub  (a  garment)  with  perfumes ;  in 
early  use,  to  stroke,  caress  (an  animal).  Obs. 

a  1113  [see  FROTTING  vbl.  sb.\  c  1310  Orfeop  She  froted 
hur  hondys  and  hur  fete.  13. .  Gaiv.  fy  Gr.  Ant.  1919  Her 
[dogs']  hedez  f>ay  fawne  &  frote.  1340-70  Alisaunder  1174 
Hee  raught  forth e  his  right  hand  &  his  [Bucephalus']  rigge 
frotus.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Pelagia  71  For-bi  he  one 
be  cause  fel.  .&  one  J«  erde  froittit  his  face.  1387  TREVISA 
Hieden  (Rolls)  II.  17  5if  he  [a  stoon]  is  i-frotea  and  i-het, 
heholde|>  what  hym  nei;he|>.  Ibid.  (Rolls*  IV.  25  ?onge- 
lynges  . .  frotede  pe  oliphauntes  in  be  forhedes  wi^  hors 
combes,  c  1440  Partonofe  1927  Embrowded  with  peerle 
wele  y-frote.  c  1450  Merlin  76  I1  rote  youre  visage  with  this 
herbe,  and  youre  handes.  1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  2 
Let  him  frot  the  head  sore  therewyth.  156*  LEIGH  Armorie 
(i  597)  52  The  Hart . .  froteth  his  homes  to  make  them  sharpe. 
1600  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  11616)  v.  iv,  I  assure  you, 
sir,  pure  beniamin  . .  I  frotted  a  jerkin,  for  a  new-reuenu'd 
gentleman,  yeelded  me  three  score  crownes  but  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  same  titillation.  1608  MIODLETON  Trick.etc. 
iv.  iii,  A  sweet  debt  for  froating  your  doublets.  1688  K. 
HOLME  Armoury  u.  239/1  [To]  Frott  or  Rub  themselves 
as  Hawks  will  do.  .is  to  rub  her  eyes  on  her  Wings. 

absol.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhodc  \\.  cxxxiii.  (1869)  127  On 
that  oon  side  [  j  can]  frote  and  enoynte. 

fig-  "  '34°  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxxi.  5  Wi(>  bis  thoght 
frote  bi  for  heuyd. 

2.  Tanning.  To  work  or  render  supple  by  rub- 
bing. 1853  [see  FROTTINC  i>bl.  so,]. 

Hence  t  Fro'terer,  one  who  rubs. 

1607  MARSTON  What  you  will  in.  i.  E  iv  b,  I  am  his 
froterer  or  rubber  in  a  Hot-house. 

Froth  (fr^B.  sh.  Forms  :  4  ft-ooth,  fro)>e,  5-6 
frothe,  6-8  ft-oath,  4-  froth.  [Not  found  in  OE.  ; 
perh.  a.  ON./hxte  wk.  fern.  (Pa./nwwfe ;  the  rela- 
tion of  Sw.fradga  is  obscure),  related  to  the  synony- 
mous ON.  fraud  neut. ;  the  root  (OTcut.  *freub-t 
fraup-,frud-}  appears  in  OK.  ti-frJcttan  to  froth. 

Possibly  the  F,ng.  word  represents  both  ON.  /rauff  and 
frotia  ;  for  the  later  shortening  cf.  cl&tk.} 


TROTH. 

1.  The  aggregation  of  small  bubbles  formed  in 
liquids  by  agitation,  fermentation,  effervescence, 
etc.;  foam,  spume;  =  FOAM  sli.  i. 

1382  WYCLIF  Has.  x.6  Samarie  made  his  king  for  to  passe, 
as  frooth  on  the  face  of  water,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  180/2 
Frothe,  spfima.  1530  PALSGR.  223/1  Frothe  of  an  egge, 
glette.  1589  GREENE  Menaplum  (Arb.)  24  Venus  was 
feigned  by  the  Poets  to  spring  of  the  froathe  of  the  Seas. 
1648  GAGE  Il'esf  hid.  xvi.  106  Untill  it  bubble  and  rise  into 
a  froath.  1672-3  GREW  Anat.  Roots  i.  iii.  §  4  The  Froth  of 
Beer  or  Eggs.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  333 
The  water  was  all  a  white  foam  of  froth.  1795  SIR  J. 
DALRYMPLE  Let.  to  Admiralty  4  It  would  prevent  the 
Yeast,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Froth,  from  bubbling 
over.  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  led.  2)  132  This  second  caldron 
is  always  covered  with  a  foam  or  froth.  1886  Tip  Cat  xxii. 
300  She.  .had  shaken  the  bottle  so  vigourously  that  its  con- 
tents were  more  than  half  froth. 

trans/,  vcn&fig.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Ansii'.  Osor.  108 
Through  the  resistyng  of  the  froath  and  enticementes  of 
sinne.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.i.  §  3  (1643)  24  The  doting  froth 
of  a  wittie  brain.  1676  DRYDEN  Aitrengz.  \.  (1685)  71  For- 
give those  foolish  words — They  were  the  froth  my  raging 
folly  mov'd  When  it  boil'd  up.  1692  WAGSTAFFE  I'ind. 
Carol.  Introd.  it  My  end  is  . .  to  blow  off  that  Froth,  that 
has  been  thrown  on  his  Memory.  1824  LANDOR  Iniag.  Conv. 
Wks.  1846  1. 3  Society  is  froth  above  and  dregs  below.  1878 
MoRLEYCY*r/y/£i94  The  lees  and  froth  of  common  humanity. 

b.  spec.  Foaming  saliva  issuing  from  the  mouth. 
13..  Gaw.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  1572  pe  frobe  femed  at  his  mouth 

vntayre  bi  (Je  wykez,  Whettez  his  whyte  tuschez.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxv.  x.  542  The  froth  which  fell  from  his 
[a  dog's]  mouth  as  hee  panted  and  blowed  almost  windlesse 
with  running.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Froth  . .  is  a 
moist  white  matter  that  oozes  from  a  horse's  mouth.  1885 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Froth,  bronchial,  the  tenacious  frothy 
secretion  expectorated  in  some  cases  of  asthma,  .and  other 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

c.  Extraneous  or  impure  matter  rising  to  the 
surface  of  liquids  during  boiling,  etc. ;  scum. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  it.  xviii.  (1541)  134  That  [water], 
wherof  commeth  least  skimme  or  froth,  whan  it  doth  boyle. 
1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  xvi.  107  In  wine  which  is  in  the  Must 
. .  a  thinner  substance,  which  is  the  flower,  and  may  be 
called  the  scum,  or  froath.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.Agric. 
(ed.  4)  I.  170  To  skim  off  the  froth  collected  on  the  surface. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  193  Its  name  recalling  its  origin  as 
the  froth  or  scum  of  lava.  1883  Hardivick's  Photogr.  C/tein. 
(ed.  Taylor)  363  A  mixture  is  made  of  Gelatine,  Albumen, 
(etc .] . .  the  ingredients  being  well  beaten  together ;  when  the 
froth  has  settled  down  the  mixture  is  filtered. 

2.  Something  comparable  to   'froth'  as  being 
unsubstantial  or  of  little  worth. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lncr.  212  What  win  I  if  I  gaine  the  thing  I 
seeke?.  .a  froth  of  fleeting  ioy.  1604  EARL  STIRLING  Darius 
l.  Chorus,  Drunke  with  frothes  of  pleasure.  1612  BRINSLF.Y 
Lurt.  Lit.  210  Nothing  but  froth,  childishnesse  and  vn- 
certanetie.  1686  HORNF.CK  Crucif.  Jesus  xxii.  629  When 
thou  hast  delighted  in  froth,  and  idle  talk.  1702  C.  MATHER 
Magn.Chr.  ill.  iii.  (1852)  547  It  was  food  and  not  froth, 
which  in  his  publick  sermons  he  entertained  the  souls  of  his 
people  with.  1783  H.  BLAIR  Rhet.  (1812)  II.  xviii.  23  There 
is  no  froth  nor  anectation  in  it. 

t  b.  Applied  to  what  is  tender  or  immature. 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Keg.  Princ.  2270  We  Romayns  bat 
bey  han  in  prison  loke,  Ben  but  5onge  froth,  vnlemed  in 
batayle,  And  pthir  feble  folk  with  age  I-broke.  1557 
IUSSER  100  Points  Huslt.  lix,  Bate  vp  thy  veale,  pig  and 
lambe  being  froth. 

3.  Applied  contemptuously  to  persons.  Cf.  Sct'M. 
1598  SHAKS.   Merry   W.  i.  i.   167   Froth,   and  scum  thou 

hest.  1603  DEKKKR  Grissil  ill.  li.  Wks.  iGrosart)  V.  t68 
Out,  you  froth,  you  scumme.  1678  MARVELL  Grtnvtli 
Popery  22  1  he  Froath  of  the  Town,  and  the  Scum  of  the 
University.  1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster  xv,  That  his  son 
should  consort  with  all. .  the  dirtiest  froth  of  the  sea. 

4.  attrib.a.nACom/1.  a.  attributive, as/ra7/ -flake; 
froth-like  adj.  ;  b.  instrumental  and  originative,  as 
froth-becurled,  -born,  -dad,  -faced,  -foamy  adjs. ; 

c.  special  comb.,  as  froth-spit  =  CUCKOO-SPIT  I  ; 
froth-stick,  a  stick  for  whipping  cream,  etc.  Also 
in  many  names  given  to  the  frog-hopper  (Afltro- 
phora  spumaria)  or  cuckoo-spit  insect,  as  froth- 
fly,  -frog-hopper,  -insect,  -worm. 
1624  MILTON  Ps  cxiv.  8  That  saw  the  troubled  sea  and 
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mayde  begane  greuously  to  be  tumieniytl,  ;ind  sorer  than 
she  was  woonnte  to  lie  vexid,  frotyng  at  ihe  nioweth.  1529 
MORE  Supplic.  Soulys  13  These  folk  ..  fume,  frete,  frote 
and  fome  as  fyerce  and  as  angerly  as  a  new  huntyd  sow. 
1603  HOU.AND  Plutarch's  Mor,  vi.  ix.  607  When  oyle  doth 
froath  or  fome.  1641  HINDE  J.  Briteii  xlvii.  148  Hee  would 
.  .froth  and  fome  like  a  Boare.  1712-14  Porn  Rnfe  Lock 
11.  136  The  seathat  froaths  below.  1821  CLARE  l>'ill.  Minstr. 
1.45  They.. call  for  brimming  tankards  frothing  o'er.  ^  1839 
PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  50  Grief  soon  would  bid  the  beer  to 


FROUGH. 


to  run  foaming  away,  ,._,  vt,cr 
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might  have  been  a  bath  For  the  fiend's  glowing  hoof.  1876 
T.  HARDY  Ethclberta(\fiy>) 370  Hislips  frothing  likeamug 
of  hot  ale.  1880  'OL-IDA'  Maths  I.  12  The  cutlets  duly 
frothing  in  their  silver  dish. 

fig.  1824  Black-M.  Mag.  XV.  504  For  this  the  demagogue 
spouts  —  the  newspaper  froths-  the  liberal  in  Parliament 
proses.  1873-4  DlJtoN  Two  Queens  III.  xlli.  x.  55  The 
leaguers  of  Cambrai  were  frothing  at  each  other,  and  pre- 
paring for  a  future  fight. 

2.  trans.  To  emit  or  send  forth  in  or  like  froth 
or  foam.  Now  only  with  out. 

1382  WYCLIF  Judc  ii.  13  Frothinge  out  her  confusiouns. 
1388 —  U'isd.  xi.  19  Ether  beestis  frothinge  heete  of  firis. 
1859  TENNYSON  I'irirn  765  Is  your  spleen  froth'd  out,  or 
have  ye  more? 

_3.  To  cause  to  foam  ;  to  make  froth  rise  on  the 
surface  of;  to  pour  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
frothy.  Also  to  froth  up. 

1621  FLETCHER  Pilgrim  m.  vi.  Fill  me  a  thousand  pots, 
and  froth  'em,  froth  'em.  1715  PRIOR  Dtnvn-Hall  120  The 
wine  was  froth'd  out  by  the  hand  of  mine  host.  1773  JOHNSON 
in  Boswell  30  Sept.,  She  . .  made  his  coffee,  and  frothed  his 
chocolate.  1806  Culina  79  Judiciously  beating  and  frothing 
the  eggs.  1832  TENNYSON  Death  Old  Year  iii,  He  froth'd 
his  bumpers  to  the  brim.  1864  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  227 
A  tumbler  of  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  and  all  frothed  up. 

absol.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  i.  iii.  15  Let  me  see  thee 
froth  and  liue. 

4.  To  bespatter  or  cover  with  or  as  with  froth  or 
foam.     Also,  to  froth  over  .something),  fig. 

1771  SMOLLETT  H.  Clinker  Wks.  1806  VI.  122  He  suddenly 
bolted  out.  .his  face  frothed  up  to  the  eyes  with  soap  lather, 
1801  SOUTHF.Y  Thalaba  vi.  v,  The  foam  froth'd  his  limbs. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  E.rpl.  I.  xxx.  415  Foam  pours  out  from 
his  jaws  till  it  froths  his  beard.  1885  O.  W.  HOLMES  Mort. 
Antip.  Introd.  (1886)  4  A  certain  amount  of  sentiment. . 
somewhat  frothed  over  by  his  worldly  experiences. 

5.  Comb,  ffroth-can,  the  trick  of  frothing  the  can. 
\fmSkeltotfs  Ghost,  E.  Rummingfro\.  19  Our  pots  were 

full  quarted,  We  were  not  thus  thwarted,  With  froth- 
canne  and  nick-pot. 

Hence  Fro'thed  ///.  a..  Pro-thing  vbl.  sb.  and 
///.  a. 

13. .  E.  E  Allit.  P.  B.  1721  pat  frot>ande  fylbe.  1613-16 
W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  II.  iii,  His  hasty  waves  among  The 
frothed  Rocks,  bearing  the  tender  song.  1628  Robin  Good- 
fellovi  n.  (1638)  Diija,  A  Tapster  ..  with  his  pots  smal- 
nesse,  and  with  frothing  of  his  drinke,  had  got  a  good 
summe  of  money  together.  1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad. 
186  By  brewing  Rebellion,  Micking,  and  Frothing.  1753 
Scots  Mag .  July  318/2  Which  she.. threw  back  with  some 
frothed  phlegm.  1795  A.  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  IV.  102  A 
frothing  brook  leaps  and  clamours  over  the  rough  stones. 
1798  famtAOfCtahu  in  llluslr.Stertie,  etc.  285  Alexander 
learnt  the  art  of  frothing  at  the  mouth.  1807  T.  THOMSON 
C//««.(ed.  3)  II.  484  The  frothing  might .. be  ascribed  to  ihe 


in  and  out.,  with  some  frothing  cup  of  chocolate. 

Fro-thery.  nonce-wd.  [f.  FHOTH  sb.  +  -ERY.] 
Mere  froth,  empty  display,  triviality. 

1851  CARLYLE  Jrnl.  in  Fronde  C.'s  Life  in  Land.  II.  xix. 
79  All  nations  '  crowding  to  us  with  their  so-called  industry 
or  ostentatious  frothery. 

Frothless   fr^fles),  a.  [f.  FROTH  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  froth,  free  from  froth. 
1848  in  CRAIG  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Frothsome  (hp-feSm),  a,  [f.  KUOTH  si.  + 
-SOME.]  Full  of  froth,  frothy. 

1880  BLACKMORE  Mary  Ancrley  III.  ix.  127  The  sea 
weltered  in  a  sadly  frothsome  state. 

Frothy  (ftjVpi),  a.    [f.  FHOTH  sb.  +  -Y  i.] 
1.  Full  of,  covered  with,  or  accompanied  by  froth 
or  foam ;  foamy. 

IS33  FRITH  Disfut.  Pt.rgat.  (1829)  157  Their  . .  frothy 
'ayes.  1502  SHAKS.  yen.  f.  Ad.  901  The  hunted  boar 


mouth  and  throat  to  bee  continually  frothy  and  furred  1700 
DRYDEN  Palamon  $  A.  n.  205  Two  boars  ..  With  'rising 
bristles,  and  with  froathy  jaws.  1740  SOMERVII.I.E  Hobbinol. 
Ui'  j  '  W/"1'™  J°v  Lavish  had  spilt  the  Cyder's  frothy 
Flood.  1822-34  Good's  Slndy  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  450  A  frothy 
cough  ensues.  1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Ani,,,.  Chcm. 
II.  311  The  urine,  .was  turbid  and  of  a  reddish  colour,  very 
frothy  [etc.]  ,871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (18751  H.  n.  iii.  124 
Back  the  frothy  wave  is  flowing. 

tb.  Frothy  Poppy,  the  Bladder  Campion. 

So  called  because  it  was  supposed  that  cuckoo-spit  was 
more  frequently  found  on  this  than  on  other  plants 

IS97  (JERARDE  Herbal  H.  ccxiv.  551  Calkd  ..  in  English 
Spatlmg  Popp.e,  frothie  Poppie,  and  white  Ben.  ,878  in 
BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n. 

2.  Consisting  of  fioth  or  light  bubbles,  of  the 
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becomes  disorganised  and  forms  a  frothy  mucilage, 
f  b.  Soft,  not  firm  or  solid,  flabby.   Obs. 
1626  BACON  Syh-a  §  740  You  need  not  fear  that  Bathing 
should  make  them  [the  Turks'  bodies]  frothy.     1658  Row. 
LAND  Monfet's  Thcat.  Ins.  1070  She  hath  a  frothy  body. 

3.  Jig.  Vain,  empty,  unsubstantial,  trilling.  Also, 
j    of  a  person :  Having  no  depth  of  character,  con- 
viction, knowledge,  etc. ;  shallow. 

'593  NASIIE  4  Lett.  Ccmfiit.  16  The  abiectest  and  frothiest 
forme  of  Diuinitie.  1622  WITHF.R  Klistr.,  1'hilar.  Wks. 
(1633)  686  Such  frothy  Gallants,  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc. 
1  iii.  54  Contentious  disputes,  and  frothy  reasonings.  1661 
BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  11675)  189  Our  frothy  censurers. 
1707  Reflex,  upon  Ridicule  66  Most  young  People  nil-  i<>. , 
frothy.  174*  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  412  Adding,  in  his 
frothy  Way,  Now  can  I  say,  I  have  saluted  an  Angel.  1831 
CARLYLE  Sort.  Rfs.  n.  viii.  (18711  123  With  ..  much  frothy 
rant.  1884  EDNA  LYALL  We  Two  xvi,  A  mere  ranter,  a 
frothy  mob  orator.  1885  Mag.  of  Art  Sept.  450/2  Murh 
frothy  fine  writing. 

absol.  1762  FOOTE  Orators  u.  Wks.  1799  I.  219  You  will 
have  at  one  view,  .the  frothy,  the  turgid,  the  calm,  and  the 
clamorous. 

4.  Comb.,  ss  frothy-looking  adj. 

1880  Miss  BIRD  Japau  1. 133  A  frothy-looking  silk  crepe. 

Hence  Fro'thily  adv.,  Pro  thlness. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  259  The  humidity,  hcate, 
frothmesse  and  whitenes.  1x1716  SOUTH  Senti.  '1737) 
VIII.  ix.  264  The  profaneness  and  frothiness  of  his  dis. 
course.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  trot/lily,  with  Froth;  also 
emptily,  not  solidly  or  substantially,  lightly.  1823  LAMB 
Elia,  On  some  Old  Actors,  The  . .  face . .  that  looked  out  so 
formally  flat  in  Foppington,  so  frothily  pert  in  Tattle.  1846 
G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anini.  Chem.  II.  5  A  limpid  fluid., 
unobsctired  by  frothiness.  1890  Longm.  Mag.  Nov.  109 
Persons  who  frothily  declaim  about  genius. 

t  FrO'tion.  Obs.  rare—1.  [?  a.  Du.  vrotnvtje(n 
^vrouu'ken:  see  FROKIN.]  V  A  maiden. 

1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  13  a,  Athwart  the  wood  With 
cruell  curres  an  armed  knight  there  went,  That  had  in  chace 
a  frotion  fresh  of  hcwe. 

Fretting  (frftirj),  vM.  sb.  [f.  FROT  v.  t  -reel.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FHOT  in  various  senses. 

a  1225  A  tier.  R.  284  pe  caliz. . buruh  so  monie  duntes  & 
frotunges,  to  Godes  biheue..so  swuSe  ueire  afeited.  1387' 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  417  Frotinge  of  iren  and  whe- 
stones  bou  schalt  hire.  c.  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirnrg.  195 
Prating  wib  squillis  is  good  berfore.  1853  C.  Mourn 
Tanning,  etc.  157  The  working,  or  frotting  is  solely  to 
remove  the  wrinkles  and  stiffness  of  the  dry  skins. 

t  Pro-tting,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  FBOT  v.  +  -ING  *.] 
Rubbing  ;  l^ot  language)  grating,  harsh. 

1387  TREVISA  Iligden  t  Rolls)  II  163  pe  longage  of  be 
Norbhumbres.  .is  so  scharp,  slitting,  and  frotynge.  1567 
TURBERV.  Kpitaphes,  tic.  70  b,  It  frets  the  Culler  keene  that 
cuts  the  froting  soyle. 

t  Froud.  Obs.  Also  2  frude.  -te,  3  frode,  5 
frowde.  [ME.  frfide  (riming  with  prude) ;  see 
FROG  sb. :]  A  frog  or  toad. 

a  ixoo  Moral  Ode  27 1  peor  beS  naddren  and  snaken  eueten 
and  frude  \v.  rr.  fruden,  frutej.  a  1140  Savvies  Wardt 
in  Call.  Ham.  251  pe  laSe  helle  wurmes,  tadden  ant  frog- 
gen  [v.  r.  froden]  pe  freoteS  ham  ut  te  ehnen.  c  1440 
Jacob's  Well  IE.  E.T.  S.)  209  He  openyd  his  cofere  m 
presence  of  his  confessour,  &  fonde  ber-in  as  manye  frowdys 
as  he  putt  ber-in  almessis,  pe  preest  seyde  :  '  here  bou 
seest  how  almes  of  euyl  getyn  good  plesyth  god  ! '  bat  man 
seyde  . .  syth  I  falsly  haue  deuouryd  be  peple  of  here  good, 
terfore  bise  frowdys  schaf  deuowre  my  body  qwyk.  1496 
Dives  S,  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  xlvi.  87/1  Some  man  hadde 
leuer  for  to  mete  with  a  froude  or  a  frogge  in  the  waye  than 
to  mete  with  a  knyght  or  a  squyre. 

"  Frou-frou  (fr«  fr/7).     [Fr. ;  of  echoic  forma- 


...iu  £1  wT~ut-ii«*pic»  sMiih  is  Homing  10  me  rustling  01 
brocaded  silks.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Airy,  ff  Merck.  III.  v.  155 
With  a  frou-frou  of  soft  silk  she  arose.  1891  Speaker  "2  May 
527/1  The  rustle  of  the  dresses,  the  frou-frou  of  the  fans. 
fig.  1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  vi,  The  frou- 
Irou  of  life  was  lost  to  her.  1883  '  OUIDA  '  Wanda  II.  4 
The  Princess  fretted  for  some  little  fiou-frou  of  the  world 
to  break  its  solemn  silence. 

Frough,  frow,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms: 
3  frouh,  4  frouj,  5  frogh,  5,  6,  9  Sc.  freuoh,  (6 
frewch,  8  freugh),  4,  7-  frow,  8  frowe,  5,  7- 
frough.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  the  forms  point  back 
to  OE.  *fr6h,  or  possibly  "prdh  ;  a  word  of  the 
latter  form  is  represented  by  firjguvi  'rancidis', 


, 

fr6n  'rancida'  (Napier  OE.  Gil.  VH.  193,  310); 
for  the  meaning  cf.  FROUGHY.] 

1.  Liable  to  break  or  give  way.  not  to  be  depended 
on,  frail,  brittle,  lit.  nn&fig. 

c  1175  Lmie  Kan  44  in  O.  K.  Misc.  (1872)  94  Hit  is  fals  and 
mereuh  and  frouh.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  2305 
poghe  be  prest  be  fals  or  frow.  ,  1420  Pallad.  on  Htisb.  in.  671 
t.k  thike  ysowe  is  frough  [L.  sectilis)  And  rare  ysowe  is  heded 
grete  8:  tough,  c  1475  RaufCoilyar  525  Oft  fair  foullis  ar 
fundin  faynt,  and  als  freuch.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  I. 
vn,  Quha  suld  haue  firm  esperance  in  this,  Whilk  is  alace  sa 
ftreuch  and  variant  ?  1568  Bannatyne  Poems  (1770)  185  This 
warld  is  verry  frewch.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1679)  18  Timber 
.  .which  grows  in  Gravel  is  subject  to  be  Frow  (as  they  terra 
it  and  brittle.  1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words  28  Frongh,  loose, 
spungy.  Frongh  wood,  brittle,  a  1722  LISLE  Hiisl,.  11757) 
37  Ihe  arms  of  an  ash-tree  are  commonly  put  in  if  they  be 
not  too  frowe.  1787  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss.,  Frout;h-mood, 
brittle  wood.  1785  Jrnl.  fr.  Land,  in  Poems  I'nckan 
Dial.  5  The  swingle-trees  flew  in  flinders,  as  gin  they  had 


FROUGHY. 

been  as  freugh  as  kail-castacks.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  II 'era's, 
F rough,  loose,  spungy,  easily  broken. 

2.  Crisp  or  '  short  *  to  the  taste. 

c  1420  Palltnl.  on  Hiisb.  in.  662  To  make  hem  frough, 
kitte  of  the  bladys  longe. 

3.  Sc.  (See  quot.) 

1808-80  JAMIESON,  French  . .  2.  dry  ;  applied  to  corn,  that 
ha;>  recovered  from  the  effects  of  rain  in  the  time  of  harvest. 

Froughy,  frowy  (fi<J»-i),  a.    Now  dial.    [?f. 

l-'umcH  a.  +-Y  !.] 

1.  Musty,  sour,  stale,  not  sweet. 

'579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cat.  July  in  They.. like  not  of  the 
frowie  feile.  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Frmuy,  stale, 
on  tlie  point  of  turning  sour  from  being  over  kept.  1866 
MRS.  STOWE  Lit.  Foxes  117  Mrs.  D.  is  a  decent  housekeeper, 
and  so  her  bread  be  not  sour,  her  butter  not  frowy  [etc.]. 

2.  Of  wood:  Spongy,  soft-textured,  brittle.  Froioy- 
stit/(see  quot.  1858). 

1641  BICST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  32  The  best  strides  are 
those  that  are  made  of  froughy,  unseasoned  oake.  1677 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  (1703)  67  If  your  Wood  be  soft,  and 
your  Stuff  free,  and  frowy,  that  is,  evenly  temper'd  all  the 
way.  1750  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husb.  VII.  ii.  43  (E.  D.  S.)  Such 
an  ash.. grows  frowy,  short  and  spungy.  1858  SIMMONDS 
/)/( t.  Trade,  Froivy-stujf,  a  builder's  name  for  short,  or 
brittle  and  soft,  timber.  1889  FARMER  Americanisms, 
Froughy,  spongy,  brittle,  or,  in  fact,  applied  to  anything 
that  Is  of  inferior  quality. 

Frounce  (frauns),^.1  Also  5-7  frownce.  Cf. 
the  altered  form  FLOUNCE  sb.  [a.  OFr.  fronce, 
froncht  (Fr./ronce'),  =  Sardinian  frunza. 

According  to  some  scholars  a  vbl.  noun  f.  the  Rom.  */ron- 
iire  (OF.,  Pr.,  OSp.  froncir,  Sp.  fruncirt  Cat.  frunsir, 
Sard,  /nttiziri),  to  wrinkle  the  brow,  to  wrinkle,  f.  L. 
front-cm  brow,  FRONT.  Others  consider  the  Rom.  sb.  to 
be  adopted  from  OHG.  (*ivruttza)t  ruttza,  modG.  runze 
wrinkle.] 

"f  1.  A  wrinkle.   Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Ccnf.  III.  27  He  seeth  her  front  is  large  and 
pleme,  Withoute  frounce  of  any  greine.  1430-40  LVDG. 
tiochas  i.  xx.  (1494)  e  vij  b,  Their  reueled  skyn  abrode  to 
drawe  and  streyne  Frowarde  frouncis  to  make  theym  smoth 
&  pleyne.  1527  ANDREW  Brutiswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  C  iv, 
The  same  water  taketh  awaye  the  frounces  in  the  face  whan 
it  is  rubbed  therwith.  1616  BULLOKAR,  Frownce,  a  wrinkle. 
1721  BAILEY,  Frounce,  a  Plait,  a  Wrinkle.  Hence  in  mod. 
Picts. 

f  2.  A  fold,  crease;  a  pleat.  Also_/%*.,  duplicity. 

£-1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  ii.  5  (Camb.  MS.)  With  the 
lappe  of  hir  garnement  I-plited  in  a  frounce  she  dryede  myn 
eyen.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xiu.  318  'Bi  Criste ',  quod 
Conscience  tho,  '  thi  best  cote  . .  hath  many  moles  and 
spottes'..'5e,  whoso  toke  hede'.-Men  sholde  fynde  many 
frounces  and  many  foule  plottes.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  1.  173 
So  that  he  pronounce  A  plein  good  word  withouten  frounce. 
1721  [see  i]. 

T  3.  The  ornamented  edge  of  a  cup.   Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  180/2  Frownce  of  a  cuppe,  fron~ 
tinella  iPynsonJrtgium). 

f4.  =  FLOUNCE  sb.-  i.  06s.—  1 

1619  FLETCHER  M.  Thomas  HI.  ii,  Farthingals,  and 
frounces. 

5.  With  allusion  to  Milton's  use  of  FBOUNCE  v. : 
A  piece  of  foppish  display. 

1881  DUFFIEI.D  Don  Quix.  II.  397  With  these  [dresses]  he 
made  so  many  frounces  and  tricks.  1887  SAINTSBURY  Ess. 
Ettg  Lit.  (1891)  153  A  rather  plain  and  straightforward 
writer,  with  few  tricks  and  frounces  of  phrase  and  style. 

Hence  \  Fro'tmceless  a.,  without  a  frounce  or 
wrinkle,  unwrinkled. 

?rt  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  860  Hir  forheed  frounceles. 

t  Frounce,  sb*  Obs.  Forms :  5  frounch, 
5  fronse,  6  fronce,  frounze,  6-8  frownce,  5- 
frounce.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  no  similar  word  of 
like  meaning  is  known  in  Fr. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  etymologically  identical  with  prec-,  or 
due  to  some  mistake  ;  cf.  FRONCLE  and  FORMICA  2.] 

1.  A  canker  or  sore  in  the  mouth  of  a  hawk. 

a  1450  Fysskynge  iv.  Angle  (1883)  3  With  mysfedyng  ben 
schall  sche  haue  the  frounce,  c  14^50  Bk.  Haiukyng  in  Rel. 
Ant.  I.  301  Of  the  f[r]ounches  it  is  drede  for  it  is  a  noyous 
sekenes.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  C  vj  b,  Blaynis  in  haukes 
mouthes  cald  frouncbes.  1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  Talcs  183 
The  frounce  consume  the  flesh  of  her,  that  feedes  vpon  my 
bones.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recrcat.  \\.  (1677)  249  The 
Frownce  proceedeth  from  moist  and  cold  Humours  which 
descend  from  the  Hawk's  Head  to  the  Palate.  1725  BRAD- 
LKV  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Rye,  It  ..  causes  the  Frownce,  or  a 
perpetual  dropping  Humour,  very  hard  to  be  cur'd.  1820 
SCOTT  A  bbot  iv,  'Twere  the  ready  way  to  give  her  the  frounce. 

2.  A  disease  in  the  mouth  of  a  horse  :  see  quot. 
1587.    Cf.  CAMERY. 

1587  MASCALL  Govt.  Cattle,  H 'orses  (1627)  131  The  frounce 
is  a  disease  soone  cured,  and  they  are  smal  pimples  or  warts 
in  the  midst  of  the  pallat  of  his  mouth  aboue,  and  they  are 
soft,  and  they  will  let  him  to  eat  his  meat.  1610  [see  CAMERY]. 
1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.,  Cumery  or  Frounce,  a  Distemper 
in  Hurses.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Frouuce  (frouns),  v.  Forms :  3-4  fronoe,  4-6 
frounse,  6-7  frounze,  frownce,  -se,  4- frounce, 
[ad.  OK.  frontier )  froncir  (Fr.  froncer}^  i.  fronce 
FROUNCE  sl>.]] 

1 1.  trans.  To  gather  in  folds  or  wrinkles,  to 
wrinkle  ;  to  knit,  purse  (the  brows  or  lips) ;  occa"s. 
to  knit  the  brows  of.  Also  with  up.  Obs. 

The  first  quot.  perhaps  belongs  to  i  b. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3571  pe  front  it  fronces  bai  \va.>  >oene. 
13.  .  Caw.  #  Gr.  Knt.  --'jo6  penne  tas  he  hym  strybe  to 
>tryke,  &  frounses  bo|>e  lyppe  &  browe.  1390  GowtK  Conf. 
\.  95  With  thiitbhefrouncethupthe  browe.  ciJTtGABCOlOMK 
Frititti  Wttrre  (1831)  209  Tht  frolicke  fauour  frounst  and 
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foule  defast.  1587  H  UGHES  Mis-fort  t  A  rtnur  iv.  ii.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  IV.  321  All  fury-like,  frounc'd  up  with  frantic  frets. 
1628  Li;  GRYS  tr.  Barclay's  Argents  143  That  he  may  not 
seeme  mercenary,  hee  will  frounce  his  browes. 

fb.  intr.  To  knit  the  brows;  to  look  angry. 
Also  of  the  face  or  forehead :  To  fall  into  wrinkles, 
become  wrinkled.  Obs. 

'1450  HENRVSON  Test.  Cress.  155  in  Thynne's  Chaucer 
Qqinj,  His  face  frounsed.  .His  teth  chattred.  c  153/0  LD. 
KtHXKRs  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  489  [He]  frounsed  and 

flared   with  his  eyen  as  though  he  had  ben  wode.      1583 
TANVHURST  sKfteis  ii.  (Arb.)  63  Grislye  faces  frouncing, 
dyd  I  see.     1600  HOLLAND  Livy  vn.  vi.  253  They  frounced 
and  tooke  on  most  insolently  for  this  unhappie  expedition. 

2.  trans.  To  frizz,  curl  (the  hair,  a  wig,  etc.) ; 
also,  to  curl  the  hair  of. 

i$a6  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1532  Schall  frounce  them  in  the 
foretop.  1559  AVLM  ER  Harborowe  N  j  b,  Ladies . .  with  their 
heares  frownsed  and  curled,  a  1592  GREENE  fllamillia  11, 
Wks.  (Rtldg.)  316/1  A  periwig  frounc'd  faste  to  the  front. 
1633  MILTON  Penseroso  123  Not  trick'd  and  frounc'd  as  she 
was  wont.  18x9  H.  BUSK  Ifestrieul  n.  102  Some.. scatter'd 
o'er  the  silver  margin  stood,  To  frounce  their  braids. 
b.  fig.  [Echoing  Milton  :  see  quot.  1632  in  2.] 

1891  SAINTSBURY  Scherer**  Ess.  Pref.  9  Not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  in  bad  taste,  to  trick  or  frounce  him  in  English. 

1 3.  To  gather  (a  piece  of  cloth,  a  garment,  etc.) 
into  creases  or  pleats;  to  pleat.  Obs. 

n  XS33  IjD-  BERNEKS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A-urel.  (1546)  Cc  vj, 
Their  shurts  frounced.  x$59  Mirr.  Mag.,  Mowbray's 
Baniskm,  xxv,  All  iagde  and  frounst  with  diuers  coloures 
dekt.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  vi.  v.  (1611)  266  A  piece  of 
cloth,  .that  is  iagged  and  frownced  after  the  manner  of  our 
now  commonly  recieued  Mantlings.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Min- 
str.  iv.  xviii,  Buff  coats,  all  frounced  and  broidered  o'er, 
f  b.  intr.  To  fall  into  creases  or  pleats.  Obs. 


809)  691  It  bossed  out  and  frounced  very  stately 
Hence  Frounced  ppl.  a.,  t  (<z)  of  the  forehead  : 
\Vrinkled  ;  (£}  of  the  hair,  the  head,  etc. :  Curled, 
frizzed ;    Frou'ncing  vbl.  sb.,   f  (a)   knitting   of 
brows;  (b)  frizzing;  also  attrib. 

i4M  tr.  Secreta  Secret,,  Priv.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  221  A 
sharpe  straght  farred,  noght  gretly  lene  ne  al  full,  nethyral 
frouncet.  c  1450  HKNRYSON  Fables,  Paddokfy  AIous  43  Her 
fronsit  face,  a  1529  SKELTON  P.  Sgarowe  1337  The  ferryman 
of  hell,  Caron  . .  with  his  frownsid  foretop.  1530  PALSGR. 
223/2  Frounsyng,_/>0««w*«/.  rti568AscHAM.SVAtf/««.(Arb.) 
54  An  ouerstaring  frounced  bed,  as  though  out  of  euerie 
n 


igs.  1600  HOLLAND  Li-vy  xxxm.  xxxix.  (16091  846 
There  was  frounsing,  and  their  bloud  was  up.  1603  H. 
CROSSE  {/'erfuesCo»i»nv.^i8jB)j6  Fyevpon  these  frownsing 
Irons.  1656  W.  D.  tr.  Cotnenius  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §  203  The 
Temples  . .  in  those  that  are  angry  frownced  or  furrowed. 
1835  in  Gentl.  Mag.  Feb.  (1836)  135  And  her  hair  was  all 
frizzled  and  frounc'd  like  a  nigger. 

Frount(e,  Frountel(I,  Frounter,  obs.  ff.  of 
FRONT,  FRONTAL,  FRONTIER. 

t  Frou'sshure.  Obs.-*-  [ad.  OF.  froisseurt 
CrT.frvissurc\  i.froisser  to  rub  violently,  to  crush.] 
A  bruise,  contusion. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  138  b,  Renewing  to  him  the  dolour 
and  grete  payne  of  his  woundes  and  frousshures. 

Frouzy  :  see  FROWZY. 

t  Pro'ver,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  I  fr6fer,  -or,  -ur, 
2-3  frofer,  3  frofre,  froure,  frowere,  frover(e, 
south,  vroure.  [OIL.  frrffor,  str.  fern,  and  masc.  = 
OS.  frdbra,  frdfra,  OHO .  jiuobara] 

1.  Comfort ;  a  means  of  comforting. 

Beowulf  698  Him  dryhten  forgeaf  ..  frofor  ond  fultum. 
c  1000  jELi-'Ric  Horn.  I.  136  He  jte-andbidode  5one  frofer. 
c  laoo  OKMIN  8786  Forr  batt  he  }ifebb  her  hiss  beoww  Hiss 
frofre  o  seofenn  wise,  a  xaaS  Ancr.  R.  92  peonne  schullen 
}e  iseon  hu  al  be  world  nis  nout,  &  hu  hire  uroure  is  fals. 
a  1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  185  We  ..  buggej)  worldles 
froure  wi'»  moni  sori  teone. 

b.  applied  to  God,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

tzi22$  Juliana  n  }efbu  wult.  .leuen.  .ibehaligastfolkene 
froure.  r  1250  Hymn  to  God  5  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  App.  258 
Vroure  &  hele  fo'lkes  fader,  c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  54  Hah  froure 
welt  oc  tiiit  mi«.  c  1275  LAY.  387  Fader  he  his  on  heuene 
and  alle  man  his  frouere. 

2.  {tftrib.jV&Frovtir-Ghost  \  =  <3KQ.Jluobargeisf\\ 
also  iii  syntactical  form  Frovre  Ghost^  the  Com- 
forter, the  Holy  Ghost. 

ciooo<4fr.  Gasp.  John  xiv.  26  Se  haliga  frofre  gast.  <:iopo 
MLVHIC  Horn.  I.  322  Se  Halga  Gast.  .is  sehaten  on  Grecis- 
cum  ^ereorde,  Paraclitus,  5aet  is,  Frofor-gast.  civj^Lanib, 
Horn.  97  pe  frofre  gast.  c  1200  OKMIN  10554  pe  Faderr,  &  te 
Frofre  Gast  Himm  hafenn  sett  to  demenn. 

t  Fro'ver,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  i  frlfran,  -ian, 
fr6f;e)rian,  2-3  frdfrian,  -en,  2-3  freuren,  -in, 
2-4  frou(e)ren,  -in,  south,  vrouren,  vroeefrien, 
(3  frotteren).  Also  1-2  sefre"fran,  -ian,  2  ifr£fran, 
3  ifr6fren.  \Q\L.frcfrian.fr6friaH)  s\sogefrefran, 
gefrtfrian,  f.frJfor,  FROVEK  sb.  Cf.  QS.fr6brean, 


trans.  To  comfort,  console.     Const,  for,  of. 

6-900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  v.  (18901 396  CwaeS  he  baet  jewune- 
lice  word  basra  frefrendra.  c  \tnooAgs.  Gosp.  John  xi.  19  Hij 
woldon  hi  frefrian  for  hyra  bro5or  bingon.  c  1175  Lamb. 
Hont.  97  He  ifrefra'5  ba  drorijan.  c  iaoo  ORMIN  150  Forr 
batt  he  wolldehimmfrofrenn.  <  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  119 
Bidde  we  nu  be  holigost.  .bat  he.  -freure  us  of  alle  sore^e. 
c  1205  LAY.  19545  pat  [ich]  on  bissen  felde  mote  beon 
ifroured.  *.- 1*90  6".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  465/104  Pouere  Men 
baru-wiih  to  freueri.  c  1315  SHOKEHAM  7  Frevereth  thorwc 


FBOWARD. 

his  body  man.  c  13*0  Cast.  Lone  889  Of  bulke  [grace]  bat 
alle  [con]  frouere. 

Hence  fFro'vering  vbl.  sb. 

ciaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  117  Ich  wile  510  senden  be  heuen- 
liche  frefringe  wi5-innen  a  lit  da3es.  c  1300  Harrow.  Hell 
166  We  hopeth  wel  thourh  thy  comyng  Of  oure  sunnes 
haven  froryng. 

Frow  (frau),  sb.  Forms:  4,  6-8  frow(e,  6-8 
fro(e,  (7  frau,  phraw),  7-  frow.  [ad.  Du.  vrouw 
*=Ger.frau  lady,  woman,  wife.] 

1.  A  Dutchwoman. 

1390  n'itf  of  M.  Qiu'llyugbourgh  {Comm.  Crt.  Lond.), 
Margareta  Quellyngbourgh  Frowe.  1477  Pas  ton  Lett. 
No.  792  III.  181  The  frowys  of  Broggys,  with  there  bye 
cappes.  160$  Lond.  Prodigal  \.  i,  By  this  light  a  Dutch 
frow;  they  say  they  are  called  kind.  1617  MIDDLETON  & 
ROWLEY  Fair  Quarrel  in.  ii.  i  [To  a  Dutch  nurse]  Sweet 
fro,  to  your  most  indulgent  care  Take  this  my  heart's  joy. 
ci68i  Roxb.  Ball.  (1891)  VII.  490  In  Holland  a  Phraw 
he  did  wed,  a  couple  he  marri'd  in  Cailes.  1796  Campaigtis 
1793-4  I.  i.  ii.  7  The  skippers  and  frows  flocked  in  crowds  to 
the  pier. 

2.  A  woman,  a  lady  ;    a  wife.     Chiefly  of  Dutch 
or  German  women,  or  of  others  compared  to  them. 

1587  HARBISON  England  n.  ix.  (1877)  '•  I?9  Saxon  princes 
began  to  ioine  in  rnatrimonie  with  the  British  ladies,  as  the 
British  barons  did  with  the  Saxon  frowes.  i6»  GLAPTHORNK 
IVallenstein  \\\.  ii,  I've  known  him.  .for  all  tnis  heat  'Gainst 
woman-hood,  pursue  a  sutlers  froe.  1666  tr.  Horace^s  Odes 
viii.  ii,  The  sun-burnt  froe  Of  him  that  was  chose  Consul 
from  the  plough.  1708  E.  COOK  Sot-weed  Factor  (1865)  21 
We  scarce  had  play'd  a  Round  about,  But  that  these  Indian 
Froes  fell  out.  1831  TRELAWNY  Adv.  Younger  Son  I.  168 
Old  Saboo  there  keeps  himself,  and  frow,  and  half  a  score 
of  young  ones. 

t3.  Applied  to  the  Maenads  or  Bacchantes  of 
classical  paganism  ;  also  transf. 

1567  TURBERV.  Ovid's  Ep.  114  The  frantike  fro,  Whome 
fell  Erichtho  hath  in  chase.  1589  PasquiFs  Ret.  D,  Some 
gadded  vppe  and  downe  the  streetes,  like  Bacchus  Froes. 
1606  CHAPMAN  M.  D'Oliye  Plays  1873  I.  208  The  Ladies  of 
this  land  would  teare  him  peece-meal  (As  did  the  drunken 
Froes,  the  Thrattan  Harper).  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  viii. 
117  The  f  ran  tick  British  Froes,  their  hair  disheuelled  With 
fire-brands  ran  about,  a,  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Wit  at  Sev. 
Weapons  v.  i,  Tbey  are  now  Buxsome  as  Bachus  Froes — 
revelling,  dancing. 

4.  dial.  (See  quot.) 

1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  Gloss.  Frow  sb.,  an  idle, 
dirty  woman.  £1795  [?PORSON]  Horace  Odes  i.  xxyii.  in 
Spirit  Pub/,  y-niis.  (1799)  I.  142  And  were  your  girl  the 
dirtiest  drab.  .Out  with  it.  .What?  is  it  she?  the  filthy  frow. 

tFrOW,0^.  Obs.  rare~l.  [Cf.  ON./nz'-radj., 
quick.]  Hastily. 

c  1325  Earth  i.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  150  Erb  vp  erj?  fallib  fol 
frow  [glossed  fistine], 

Frow:  see  FKOE,  FBOUGH. 

Froward  (frJu'wa^d),  a.,  adv.,  prep.  Forms: 
a,  2-5  fraward,  3  Ortn.  frawarrd,  4-5  frawarde, 
-werd,  frauward,  5-6  Sc.  frawart,  6  frauwerde  ; 
^.  2-  froward,  4-5  frow^erd,  4-6  frowarde. 
[Early  ME.  f./nr,  FBO  -i-  -WAKD.  Cf.  FROMWARD.] 
A.  adj.  (Not  now  in  colloquial  use.) 

1.  Disposed  to  go  counter  to  what  is  demanded 
or  what  is  reasonable;   perverse,  difficult  to  deal 
with,   hard   to   please ;   refractory,  ungovernable ; 
false,    in    a   wider    sense,   bad,    evilly-disposed, 
'  naughty '.     (The  opposite  of  toward.'] 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7302  '  Parfai ',  ban  answard  samuel,  *  Yee 
ar  to  fraward  [Trin.  frowarde]  wit  to  dele  \  1340  HAMPOLE 
Pr.  COHSC.  5854  If  man  be  til  God  frawarde.  1382  WYCLIF 
Deut.  xxi.  18  If  a  man  gete  a  rebel  sone,  and  a  fraward. 
1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  319  To  chaste  froward 
men  and  sturne  men.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  PO&HS  141  How 
may  this  be  that  thou  art  froward  To  hooly  chirche  to  pay 
thy  dewtee.  14. .  Why  I  can't  be  a  Nun  317  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  146  For  sum  bene  devowte,  holy,  and  towarde.  .And 
sum  bene  feble,  lewde,  and  frowarde.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  vi.  13  Ye  shall  be  safe  . .  agaynste  the 
frowarde  temptour.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbacks  Husb.  iv. 
(1586)  167  b,  The  Cocke  of  this  kinde,  is  a  frowarde  and 
mischievous  Birde.  1585  ABP.  SANDYS  Serin,  ii.  28  Samuel, 
reiected.  .by  this  froward  &  rebellious  people.  1625  BACON 

!  Ess.,  Innovations  (Arb.)  527  A  Froward  Retention  of  Cus- 
tome,  is  as  turbulent  a  Thing,  as  an  Innouation.  1689-90 

'  TEMPLE  Ess.>  Poetry  Wks.  1731  I.  240  When  all  is  done, 
Human  Life  is,  at  the  greatest  and  the  best,  but  like  a 
froward  Child,  that  must  be  play'd  with  and  humour'd 
a  little  to  keep  it  quiet  till  it  falls  asleep.  1703  Claren- 
dons Hist.  Reb.  II.  Ded.  5  That  this  Remark  may  not 
look  froward  or  angry,  a  1716  BLACKALL  Wks.  (1723)  I. 
45  Such  froward  and  touchy  People  as  these.  1775  JOHNSON 
14  Apr.  in  Boswell,  A  judge  may  become  froward  from  age. 
1820  HAZLITT  Lect.  Dram.  Lit.  270  In  the  infancy  of  taste, 
the  froward  pupils  of  art  took  nature  to  pieces,  as  spoiled 
children  do  a  watch.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  v.  vii, '  Speak 

i    on '  said  Hilda,  calmly  as  a  nurse  to  a  froward  child.      1855 

j    MACAULAY//M*.  Eng.  IV.  xix.  (1858)  291  Russell  had  always 

i    been  froward,  arrogant,  and  mutinous. 

absol.     1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xvii[i].  26  With  the  frowarde 

!    thou  shall  be  frowarde.     1661  BRAMHALL  Just  Vind.  iii.  47 

j    They  may  remove  the  froward  from  their  offices.  1842  J.  H. 

I    NEWMAN  Par.  Serrn.  VI.  346  If  you  bear  with  the  froward. 

2.  Of  things  :    f  a.  Adverse,  unfavourable,  un- 
!    toward ;    difficult    to    deal   with,    refractory.      Of 
]    shape  (cf.  B.  a):  Ill-formed,  ugly  (obsS.     b.  In 

later  use  only  as  fig.  of  sense  i  (said,  e.g.,  of  for- 
tune):  Perverse,  ill-humoured. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8104  Bi-halden  vs  inogh  has  bou  Vr  fra- 
ward scapp  al  ses  bou  hov.  13. .  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  2622  The 
weder  was  cold  &  froward.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  103 
By  froward  chaunce  my  hood  was  gone.  15x3  DOUGLAS 
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FROWARD. 

Mitels  in.  ii.  149  Syryus,  the  frawart  star.  1523  SKELTON 
Gar!.  Laurel  1450  This  delycate  dasy,  With  frowarde 
frostis,  alas  was  all  to-fret.  1541  »•  COPLAND  Galyens 
Terap.  2  D  iij,  Curacyon  of  frowarde  and  rebel  vlceres.  1570 
FLEMING  Panofl.  Epist.  120  To  take  his  froward  fortune 
and  untoward  luck  with,  .patience.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess. 
Waters  III.  213  It  has  been  my  froward  fate  to  have  too 
much.  1703  SMEATON  Kdystone  L.  §  270  During  this  month 
of  froward  weather.  1805  WOEDSW.  Prelude  v.  348  I  he 
froward  chaos  of  futurity.  1880  Miss  BROUGHTON  Sec.  In. 
11.  vii,  The  froward  May  month. 
f  3.  quasi-rf.  A  froward  person  or  thing.  Obs. 


nes  of  wayward  frowardes. 
t  B.  adv.  Obs. 

1.  In  a  direction  that  leads  away  from  the  person 
or  thing  under  consideration  ;   =  I'ROMWARD. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1127  Eall  bat  ba  beon  drajen  toward  swa 
frett  ha  drane  &  drajaS  fraward.  1426  AUDELAV  Poems  68 
5if  thou  to  the  cherche  go,  Toward,  froward,  or  ellis  cum 
fro.  1494  FABVAN  Citron,  v.  cxxvii.  108  He  myghte  goo  or 
ryde  frowarde  or  sydewarde,  but  towarde  the  chapel!  myght 
he  in  no  wyse  atteygne.  1540-54  CHOKE  Ps.  ( Percy  Soc.  i  34 
Thy  face  allwey  thus  wilt  thou  let  Be  turned  froward!  15516 
Si  ENSER  F.  O.  VI.  x.  24  And  eeke  them  selves  so  in  their 
daunce  they  bore,  That  two  of  them  still  froward  seem'd  to 
bee,  But  one  still  towards  shew'd  her  selfe  afore. 

2.  fig.  Untowardly ;  perversely.  Froward  shapen 
=  misshapen  (cf.  FKOM-SHAPEN). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8076  Sagh  man  neuer  for-wit  (rat  hore, 
Sua  fraward  scapen  creature.  1580  LYLY  Enphues  (Arb.) 
465  Thou  knowest  howe  frowarde  matters  went,  when  thou 
tookest  shippe. 

t  C.  prep.  (In  a  direction)  away  from;  =FBOM- 
WABD.  Also  in  icxm  frowards.  Obs.  (or  air/t.) 

triaoo  ORMIN  4672  pa  turrnesst  tu  be  frawarrd  Godd,  & 
towarrd  eor|>lic  ahhte.  c  \vy>Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3322  At  euen  cam 
a  fu3el-m'3t,  fro-ward  arable  to  hem  rist.  1398  TREVISA 
Earth.  De  P.  R.  n.  viii.  (1495)  36  The  angels  slake  neuer. . 
notner  tornyth  theyr  entent  frowarde  god.  c  1400  Melayne 
1314  The  Sowdane  sawe  the  Cristen  in  the  felde  Frowarde 
the  Cite  ride,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  786  Frawart  the 
south  thaim  thocht  it  best  to  draw.  1470-85  MALORY  A  rtkur 
x.  xxx,  And  euer  sire  Tristram  tracyd  and  trauercyd  and 
wente  froward  hym  here  and  there.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis 
l.  i.  57  Scho  thame  fordrivis,  and  causis  oft  ga  will  Frawart 
Latium.  Ibid.  IV.  Prol.  130  Thyself  or  thame  thou  frawartis 
God  remouis.  a  1850  ROSSETTI  Dante  %  Circ.  i.  (1874)  106 
He  only  is  a  pilgrim  who  goeth  towards  or  frowards  the 
House  of  St.  James. 

b.  with  tmesisyro . .  ward, 
c  1220  Bestiary  719  And  wende  we  neure  fro  him-ward. 

t  Froward,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  adj.]  trans.  To 
make  froward, 

1617-47  FELTHAM  Resolves  I.  xxxvi.  119  Vexations  when 
they  daily  billow  upon  the  minde,  they  froward  even  the 
sweetest  soul,  and.  .turn  it  into  spleen  and  testinesse. 

t  Fro'wardhede.  Obs.  [-hede,  -HEAD.]  = 
FROWAHDNESS. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  cclx.  ix,  The  prynce  of  wrath  and 
wilfull  hede  Agayne  hym  made  debate  and  frowardhede. 

Frowardly  (frou'wsidli),  adv.  [f.  FROWAiina. 
+  -LY-.]  In  a  froward  manner;  perversely;  ad- 
versely. (Now  chiefly  arcli.  in  Biblical  phrases.  •> 

a  1300  Cursor  11.  7317  (Gott.)  '  Mi  folk  ',  said  godd,  '  full 
frawarly  [  Trin.  frowardly]  bai  seke  and  wirke  full  grett  enny. 
14. .  LYDG.  Secrees  1032  Avaryce  and  gadering  frowardly. 
1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  i.  v.  11,  &  luf  of  tie  endeles  lufar 
for  fals  luf  frawardly  bai  haue  lost.  1509  HAWES  Past. 
Pleas,  xiv.  ii,  Afrycus,  Auster  bloweth  frowardly.  1516 
TINDALK  i  Cor.  xiii.  4  Love  doth  not  frowardly.  1588  A. 
KING  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  145  Quhilk  glaidlie  or  frawartlie 
dois  prsesume  to  speik  agains  the  halie  decrees  of  the  fathers. 
1645  MILTON  Tetrac/i.  Wks.  (1847)  211  Finding  the  mis- 
believer not  frowardly  affected.  1688  S.  PENTON  Guardians 
Instr.  71,  I  once  dealt  with  him  very  Frowardly,  and  ask'd 
him  plainly,  How  [etc.],  1845-6  TRENCH  Huls.  Lect.  Ser.  n. 
vii.  263  He  deals  frowardly  in  the  land  of  uprightness. 

Frowardness  (frJu'waadnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  Froward  quality  or  condition ;  perversity  ; 
untowardness  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27617  O  pride  bicums  vnbuxumnes,  strif 
andstrutt,  and  frawardnes.  a  1340  HA.MTOLE  Psalter\\v.  22 
Dwelland  in  frawardnes  of  Jjaire  witt.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  155  Frowardnes  comyth  fro  ^e  herte,  but  be 
tunge  schewyth  it  out  thrugh  ouer-thwerte  woordys.  c  1555 
HAEPSHELD  Divorce  Hen.  Vlll  (Camden!  223  He  did  it  not 
for  any  self-will  or  frowardness.  1576  FLEMING  Panofl. 
Epist.  393  The  frowardnesse  of  my  fortune.  1647  CLAREN- 
DON Hist.  Ret.  vi.  §  21  The  pride,  frowardness,  and 
perversness  of  the  Rebels.  1712  BERKELEY  Pass.  Obed.  §  42 
We  should  not.  .shew  a  frowardness  or  impatience  of  those 
transient  sufferings,  a  1716  SOUTH  Strm.  II.  78  How  many 
Frowardnesses  of  ours  does  he  smother,  how  many  Indigni- 
ties does  he  pass  by.  1775  BURKE  Sp.  Cone.  A  mer.  Wks.  (1808) 
III.  62  It  is  nothing  but  a  little  sally  of  anger,  like  the  fro- 
wardness of  peevish  children,  who,  when  they  cannot  get  all 
they  would  have,  are  resolved  to  take  nothing.  1848  W.  H . 
KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  I.  188  Giving  way  to  one 
ot  nis  occasional  fits  of  boyish  frowardness,  he  dashed  his 
sword  on  the  floor. 

t  Pro-wardship.  Obs.     [see -SHIP.]   =prec. 

14. .  Burgh.  Laws  c.  34  (Sc.  Stat.  I.),  Throuch  frawart- 
schyp  \contrarietate}  of  hym  selff. 

Prowde,  var.  of  FKOUD,  Obs.,  frog  or  toad 

Frower :  see  FROE  sb. 

Frowie,  var.  of  FKOUGHY  a.  Obs. 

Frowish,  a.'  Obs.  rare.- 1  [?  f.  frmv,  Ffio  + 
-ISH,  after  fiowant.}  1  Unfavourably  disposed 
froward. 
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1589  GREENE  Tullies  Love  (1609'  D  b,  Were  you  but  as 
fauourable  as  you  are  frowish. 

t  Frowish,  a  2  Obs.  [f.  frow,  FBOUGH  a.  f 
-I8H.]  Frowzy,  stale-smelling,  felid. 

1608  ll'itaals'  Diet.  286  He  that  is  rank  or  frowish  in 
savour,  hircosus.  1688  BUNYAN  Solomon's  Temfle  xvu, 
Covetousness  makes  a  minister  smell  frouish. 

Frown  (fraun),  sb.  [f.  next ;  but  cf.  the  equi- 
valent OF.froignt.] 

1.  A  wrinkled  aspect  of  the  brow ;  a  look  expres- 
sive of  disapprobation  or  severity,  occas.  of  deep 
thought  or  perplexity.  Also,  the  habit  of  frowning. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  I.  iv.  209  You  are  too  much  of  late  i'  th' 
frowne.  1625  in  Ellis  Utig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  206  With  one 
frown,  divers  of  us  being  at  White  Hall  to  see  her.. she 
drave  us  all  out  of  the  Chamber.  1710  STEELE  &  ADDISON 
Tatler  No.  253  r  8  May  a  Man  knit  his  Forehead  into 
a  Frown.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  \.  viii,  His  brow  in  manly 
frowns  was  knit.  1863  Miss  BRADDON  Eleanor's  Viet.  III. 
i.  3  The  lawyer,  .walked  away  from  his  wife  with  a  frown 
upon  his  face.  1872  DARWIN  Emotions  ix.  223  He  encounters 
some  obstacle  in  his  train  of  reasoning  . .  and  then  a  frown 
passes  like  a  shadow  over  his  brow. 

fig.  1783  MASON  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  Paint.  341  Beneat 
the  frown  of  angry  Heav'n.  .The  guilty  Empire  sunk.  180 
J.  BARLOW  Columb.  ill.  636  Ere  darkness  shroud  you  in 
a  deeper  frown. 

2.  A  manifestation  of  disapprobation. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  v.  (1887)  27  Dissuaded  from  the 
worse,  by  misliking  and  frowne.  a  1627  SIR  J.  BEAUMONT 
Aitsonius  xvi.  33  Peruerting  crimes  he  checkes  with  angry 
frownes.  1721-2  WODROW  Suffer.  Ch.  Scott.  (1838)  I.  i.  ii.  8  2. 
1 12/1  To  this  no  answer  was  given,  but  frowns.  1728  DE  FOE 
Relig.  Courtsk.  i.  iii.  (1840)  104  The  father's  frowns  are  a 
part  of  correction.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  205  He 
tried  the  effects  of  frowns  and  menaces.  Frowns  and  menaces 
failed.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Raleigh  I.  ix.  140  Ralegh  . .  was 
still,  .under  the  frown  of  his  royal  mistress. 

Hence  Trownfol  a.,  full  of  frowns  ;  Frown- 
less  a.,  devoid  of  frowns ;  Frowny  a.,  having  a 
habit  of  frowning. 

1771  LANGHORNE  Laurel  fy  Reed  52  The  murderer's 
burning  cheek  to  hide,  And  on  his  frownful  temples  die. 
a  1861  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  (Ogilvie),  Her  frowny  mother's 
ragged  shoulder.  1890  Univ.  Rev.  15  June  262  Planted  with 
virtues,  frownless  gravity  And  sober  elegance. 

Frown  (fiaun),  v.  Forms :  4-6  froun(e,  (5 
frownyn),  6-7  frowne,  4-  frown.  [ME.  froune, 
ad.  OF.  froignier,  frongnier  (mod.F.  only  in  the 
compound  refrogner),  of  obscure  origin.] 

1.  intr.  To  knit  the  brows,  especially  by  way  of 
expressing   displeasure   or   (less   frequently)   con- 
centration of  thought ;  to  look  sternly.     Said  also 
of  the  brow,     t  Also  (rarely^,  to  sneer. 

c  1386  [see  FROWNING  ///.  a.}  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems 
17  Wiche  ought  of  resone  the  devise  to  excuse  To  alle 
tho  that  wold  ageyn  it  fTroune  or  musee.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  181/1  Frownyn  wythe  the  nose,  nasio.  CX477CAXTON 
Jason  52  He  frowned  in  this  wise  and  bote  on  his  lippe  a 
grete  while.  1574  Mirr.  Mat,'.,  Sabrina  xxix,  When  For- 
tune most  doth  smile  :  Then  will  she  froune  '.  she  laughes 
but  euen  a  while.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  ff  Mel.  III.  Wks. 
1856  1. 32  Fortunes  browe  hath  frown'd,  Even  to  the  utmost 
wrinkle  it  can  bend.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  II.  106  He  ended 
frowning,  and  his  iook  denounc'd  Desperate  revenge.  1777 
SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  A  Portrait,  She  frowns  no  goddess, 
and  she  moves  no  queen.  1858  LYTTON  What  will  he 
do  n.  xii,  Had  I  been  your  father,  I  should  have  taken 
alarm,  and  frowned.  1872  DARWIN  Emotions  ix.  223  A  man 
who  joined  us,  and  who  could  not  conceive  what  we  were 
doing,  when  asked  to  listen,  frowned  much,  though  not  in 
an  ill  temper. 

b.  Of  inanimate  things :  To  present  a  gloomy 
or  threatening  aspect. 

1642  ROGERS  Naaman  118  They  saw  the  times  to  frowne 
and  trouble  to  come.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  480  And 
will  you  not  bee  in  the  like  fear,  when  the  Heavens  frown 
above  you  ?  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  85  And  though  the  rocky- 
crested  summits  frown.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst. 
Udolpho  i,  And  sometimes  frowned  with  forests  of  gloomy 
pine.  1839  YEOWELL  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  \.  (1847)  7  That  wild 
architecture,  whose  gigantic  stones  . .  are  still  to  be  seen 
frowning  upon  the  plains  of  Stonehenge.  1854  J.  S.  C. 
ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855)  II.  xv.  283  The  cannon  of  the 
Prussians  frowned  along  the  rugged  eminences  of  their  left. 
1868  MILMAN  St.  Paul's  i.  9  A  rude  Saxon  temple  may  have 
frowned  down  from  the  height  above  the  Thames. 

2.  To  express  disapprobation  or  unfriendliness 
by  a  stern  look.     Const,  at,  on,  upon.     Also  in 
indirect  passive. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  395  You  are  not  the  first 
upon  whom  fortune  hath  frowned.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N. 
i.  i.  194,  I  frowne  vpon  him,  yet  he  loues  me  still.  1648 
GAGE  West  Ind.  iv.  13  Much  were  wee  frowned  at  by  the 
Dominicans  our  chiefest  friends.  1709  ADDISON  Tatler 
No.  24  p  ii  Frontlet  not  only  looks  serious,  but  frowns  at 
him.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xix,  Montoni 
frownecl  upon  him.  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  V.  152 
That  they  should  be.  .frowned  upon  at  Kensington  for  not 
going  farther. 

b.  attributed  to  inanimate  objects. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  in.  iii.  6  The  heauens  with  that  we 
haue  in  hand,  are  angry,  And  frowne  vpon  's.  1816 
KEATINCE  Trav.  (1817)  II.  32  Robat  and  Sallee  seem  to 
frown  at  each  other  across  this  fine  river. 

3.  quasi-fr<z»j.  a.  To  drive  or  force  with  a  frown 
away,  back,down,off\  also  from,  into  (something). 

1678  DKYDEN  All  for  Love  n.  i,  Ventidius  fix'd  his  Eyes 
•ipon  my  Passage  Severely,  as  he  meant  to  frown  me  back. 
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frowns  me  into  the  concealment  of  it.  1805  BYRON  To  Dorset 
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nor  ridiculed  into  error.  1831  L.YTTON  \jOawfn.  oo  i  ou  would 
not  frown  a  great  person  like  I.ady  Dt-lville  into  affection 
for  us.  1840  DICKKNS  Barn,  Rndge  ii,  And  the  cold  Mack 
country  seemed  to  frown  him  off.  1870  BALDW.  BROWN  Eccl. 
Truth  261  A  new  order  of  society  in  which .  .judges  [should] 
no  more  frown  down  the  poor. 

b.  To  enforce,  express,  produce,  etc.  by  a  frown. 

1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  Epil.,  She  smiles  preferment,  or 
she  frowns  disgrace.  1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  A'ev. 
XXV.  518  Among  us,  however,  the  present  statue  of  the 
prophet  would  seem  to  frown  restraint  on  levity  and  mirth. 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  riaygr,  Enr.  iii.  (1894)  72  In  1861  the 
Schreckhorn..  still  frowned  defiance  upon  all  comers. 

Hence  f  Prowned ppL  a.,  covered  with  a  frown  ; 
made  to  look  frowning.  Also  Prow  ner.  one  who 
frowns. 

1598  FLORIO,  InarcatO)  a  frowned  or  scouled  countenance. 
1630  BRATHWAIT  Emg,  Gentlem.  (1641)  138  Such,  .friends  or 
acquaintance  as  are  neither . .  Fawners  nor  Frowners.  a  1763 
BYROM  Christ  among  Doctors  10  That  meek  old  Priest, 
with  placid  Face  of  Joy,  That  Pharisaic  Frowner  at  the 
Boy.  1879  DARWIN  Emotions  ix.  223  Some  persons  are  such 
habitual  frowners  that  the  mere  effort  of  speaking  almost 
always  causes  their  brows  to  contract.  1892  AiVfrJune  590 
A  handful  of  frowners  against  thirty  million  laughers  ! 

Frownce,  obs.  form  of  FROUNCE. 

Frowning  (fruirnirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FROWN  v.  + 
-ING  ].]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FROWN  ;  an  instance 
of  the  same. 

c  1400  Kent.  Rose  4062  With  that  the  cherl  his  clubbe  gan 
shake,  Frouning  his  eyen  gan  to  make,  And  hidous  chere. 
c  1440  Promp.  t*arv.  181/1  Frpwnynge.  1548  UDALL 
Erasnt.  Par.  Luke  iii.  9  Evj,For  bittur  frounyng,  godly  ioye 
and  lightenesse  of  herte.  1593  WYHLEY  Annorie  145  With 
frowmngs  dume,  downe  are  his  smilings  cast.  1616  j.  LANB 
Cont.  S?r.'s  T.  x.  478  Turnes  him  fro,  and  nought  but 
frowninges  gave.  1713  SWIFT  Frenzy  ofj.  Dennis  Wks. 
1755  III.  i.  146  He  read  a  page  or  two  with  much  frowning. 
i8ai  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  16  How  p'mch'd  with  winters 
frownings  he  has  been.  1872  DARWIN  Emotions  ix.  224 
We  may  conclude  that  frowning  is  not  the  expression  of 
simple  reflection  . .  but  of  something  difficult  or  displeasing 
encountered. 

Frowning  (frau-nirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  FKOWN  v.  + 
-ING2.]  That  frowns;  gloomy;  stern;  disapprov- 
ing, threatening. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  300  And  eke  whan  I  say  ya,  ye 
say  not  nay,  Neither  by  word  ne  frouning  countenance  : 
Swere  this,  and  here  1  swore  our  alliance,  c  1430  LYDG. 
Min.  Poems  245  Now  frownyng  cheer,  now  fressh  of 
visage,  1567  TURBERV.  'Jo  a.  Gentlewoman  from  ivhotne 
ke  tooke  a  Ring  i  What  needes  this  frowning  face?  1659 
D.  PELL  Intfr.  Sea  377  A  frowning,  raging,  and  rowling 
storm.  1736  NEAL  Hist.  Purit.  III.  520  The  General 
Assembly  . .  sent  at  the  same  time  two  frowning  letters. 
x8u  B.  CORNWALL  Poems,  Modenat  And  o'er  her  many  a 
frowning  fold  Of  crimson  shades  her  closed  eyes.  1847 
A.  M.  GILLIAM  Trav.  Mexico  20  The  frowning  guns  of  the 
Castle.  i86a  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  11.  402  A  deep 
ravine  of  frowning  rocks. 

b.  attrib.  in  -\froioning  clotht  an  imaginary 
frontlet  supposed  to  be  worn  by  a  person  when 
displeased. 

1580  LYLY  Eitfhucs  (Arb.t  285  The  gallery,  where  shee 
was  solitaryly  walking,  with  her  frowning  cloth,  as  sick 
lately  of  the  solens. 

Frowningly  (frairnirjli),  adv.  [f.  FBOWUING 
///.  a.  +  -LY  -.J  In  a  frowning  manner. 

1556  J.  HEY  WOOD  Spider  ff  F.  bcxvi.  22  Such  flies  as  erst 
had  frowninglie  faste  him :  Louinglie  they  then,  on  him  did 
smothlie  smile.  1617  HIERON  Wks.  (1619-20)  II.  270  With 
the  eye  of  his  soule  he  saw  the  Lord  looke  frowningly  vpon 
him.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xxvi,  '  You  shall  know 
me  hereafter',  said  the  stranger,  frowningly.  1870  Miss 
BRIDGMAN  Ro.  Lynne  II.  ii.  21  Four  rows  of  dark  houses 
that  frowningly  faced  one  another. 

Frownt,  obs.  form  of  FRONT. 

Frowst,  frOUSt  (fraust),  v.  Idial.  [Of  un- 
known origin  ;  cf.  Harrow  school  slang/><?«.f/sb., 
*  extra  sleep  allowed  in  the  morning  of  Sundays 
and  whole  holidays f  (Barrere  and  LeTand).]  intr. 
To  rest  lazily,  lounge. 

1884  Standard  5  May  4/4  A  generation  that  frousts  over 
the  fire.  1889  B.  WHITBY  Awakening  M,  Fen-wick  II.  182, 
I  hate.. frowsting  over  a  fire. 

Frowsty  (frau-sti),  a.  dial,  [of  obscure  origin ; 
cf.  OF.  frouste  ruinous,  decayed;  also  FROUGHV, 
FROWISH,  FROWZY.]  Fusty;  having  an  unpleasant 
smell.  (In  Berks.,  Oxf.,  Leic.,  and  Glouc.  glos- 
saries.) 

1865  Athenaeum  No.  1960.  678/1  Use  it  on  his  frowsty 
head.  1881  E.  J.  WORBOISE  Sissie  xvii,  When  it  is  not  only 
humble,  but  frowsty  , .  you  are  apt  to  wish  you  were  any- 
where else  than  at  home  ! 

Frowy  :  see  FKOUGHY  «. 

t  Frowze,  sb.  Obs.  Also  (?  6  frowes),  6-7 
frowse,  7-8  fruz,  8  frouze.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ; 
possibly  an  alteration  of  FROUNCE,  with  assimi- 
lation to  FRIZ,  Fuzz.]  ?  A  wig  of  frizzed  hair 
wprn  by  women.  A\sofrowze-,fruz-tower. 

1563  FOXE  A.  $  M.  919/2  Her  two  gentlewomen  . .  helped 
her  of  therwith  [her  gowne]  and  also  with  her  frowes  paste 
and  neckerchefe.  1670  LADY  M.  BERTIE  in  iithRep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  21  Some  ware  all  small  ribban,  other> 
brode  ribbans  . .  and  all  frowzes  of  their  owen  haire.  1676 
ETHERECE  Man  of  Mode  i.  i.  Wks.  (1888)  245  This  fine 
woman,  I'll  lay  my  life  . .  has  adorned  her  baldness  with 
a  large  white  fruz.  1687  CONGRKVE  Old  Bach.  iv.  viii,  The 
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mother  [bought]  a  great  fruz-tower  and  a  fat  amber-neck- 
lace. 1710  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  101.  3/2  This  filthy  Fruz 
I  ne'er  shall  brook.  1724  [see  BULL-TOUR]. 

Frowze,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  In  7  frouze.  Also 
FRUZ  v.  [related  to  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  curl, 
frizz,  ruffle,  rumple. 

1611  FLORIO,  Increspare,  to  crispe,  to  curie,  to  frouze. 
Also  to  wrimple.  1881  I  sin  of  Wight  Gloss.,  Frowze,  to 
rumple. 

Frowzy  (frairzi),  a.  Also  7-9  frouzy,  8-9 
frowsy, (9  frousy).  [Perh.  cognate  withFBOWSTT, 
or  with  some  of  the  other  words  there  referred  to. 
Cf.  also  FROWZE  sbl\ 

1.  Ill-smelling,  fusty,  musty;    having  a  'close' 
unpleasant  smell  from  being  dirty,  unwashed,  ill- 
ventilated,  or  the  like. 

1681  OTWAY  Soldier's  Fort.  iv.  i,  An  overgrown  Deputy  of 
the  Ward,  tho  a  frouzy  Fellmonger.  a  1700  DKVDKN  quoted 
in  Faction  Displ.  f  1704)  15  With  Frowzy  Pores,  that  taint  the 
ambient  Air.  1773  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840  VI.  400  It  is  the 
frouzy  corrupt  air  from  animal  substances,  a  1802  STRUTT 
Bwtt£ki??s  Disasters  1808)  iy  Is  pinching  frowzy  wenches  in 
their  bed  Fit  sport  for  spirits?  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xvi, 
By  the  steams  of  moist  acts  of  Parliament  and  frowsy 
pftiiions.  1857  HOGHKS  Tom  Brown  \.  ix.  In  his  weeks 
my  study  was  so  frowsy  I  couldn't  sit  in  it.  1871  L. 
STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  iv.  in.  252  Another  Greek  convent, 
said  to  be  frowzier,  if  possible,  than  that  of  Csalho. 

2.  Having  a  dirty,  untidy,  soiled,  neglected  ap- 
pearance (like  e.g.  unkempt  hair* ;  dingy,  rusty, 
slatternly,    unkempt.     Of  the   complexion :    Red 
and  coarse,  blowzy. 


face.  1752  J.  SPENCK  [Sir  H.  Beaumont]  Crito  53  His 
Woman  of  a.  .sun-burnt  frowsy  Complexion.  1807  CRABBE 
Par.  Reg.  i.  214  See  !  on  the  floor,  what  frowzy  patches 
rest  !  1823  Blackw.  Mag.  XIV.  530  The  frowzy  hostess 
would  complain.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  iii,  Hair  . . 
hanging  in  a  frowzy  fringe  about  his  forehead.  1848  — 
Dombey  vi(  There  were  frowzy  fields,  and  cowhouses  . .  at 
the  very  door  of  the  Railway.  1857  W.  COLLINS  Dead 
Secret  n.  ii,  [He]  produced  from  the  pocket .. three  frowsy 
acidulated  drops.  1882  Chamb.  Jrnl.  90  A  pony  would  be 
shoving  its  frowzy  brow  against  its  master's  shoulder.  1895 
Gloss.  E.  Anglia,  Frouzy^  blouzy,  with  disordered  and  un- 
combed hair. 

fig.  x8ai  BYRON  Juan  m.  xciv,  A  drowzy  frowzy  poem, 
call'd  the  '  Excursion ',  Writ  in  a  manner  which  is  my 
aversion.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India  245  Even  the  frowsy 
military  board — composed  of  several  very  old  and  feeble 
Company's  officers  of  the  last  century — was  frightened  into 
something  like  activity. 

3.   Comb.)  ^&  frowzy-headed  adj. 

1860  HOLLAND  Miss  Gilbert  iv.  53  Frowzy-headed  men 
passed  him  in  the  yard.  1875  HOWELLS  Foregone  Concl.  60 
A  frowsy-headed  woman. 

Hence  Fro'wziuess. 

17x4  MANUEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  \\.  (1733)  41  The  Frowsiness 
of  the  Place,  and  the  ill  Scents  of  different  kinds,  are  a  per- 
petual Nuisance.  1835  BECKFORD  Recoil.  106  That  species 
of  high  conventual  frpwziness  which  monastic  habits  and 
garments  are  not  a  little  apt  to  engender.  1881  Daily 
News  7  Dec.  5/3  They  regard  . .  the  frowziness  of  our  [rail- 
way-carriage] accommodation  with  contempt.  1893  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  XCIX.  197  He  loves  to  have  his  room  reeking 
with  heat  and  frowsiness. 

Froynt,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FRONT. 
Froyter,  var.  of  FBATEB,  Obs. 
Frozen  (frJu'z'n),///.  a.     Forms:  see  the  verb, 
[pa.  pple.  of  FREEZE  #.] 

1.  Congealed  by  extreme  cold ;  subjected  or  ex- 
posed to  extreme  cold. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxv.  5  pe  south  blawand  frosyn 
strandis  lesis  &  rennys.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3063  Sir 
Dary .  .fande  it  [the  burne]  frosyn  hym  byfore.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  Contents,  The  nauigation  by  the  frosen  sea.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  n.  587  Beyond  this  flood  a  frozen  Continent 
Lies  dark  and  wilde.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India.  $  P.  3 
Warmth  adds  Spirits  to  our  frozen  Limbs.  1833  N.  ARNOTT 
Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  i.  90  A  piece  of  frozen  mercury  . .  thrown 
into  a  little  water  at  32°.  1872^  YEATS  Techn.  Hist.  Contnt. 
224  In  Canada  . .  frozen  meat  is  a  common  article  of  com- 
merce. 1893  Titties  (weekly  ed.)  2  Feb.  89/3  Allowance 
must  be  made  in  the  North- West  [of  Canada]  for  a  propor- 
tion of  frozen  wheat. 

b.  fig.  and  of  immaterial  things.  Of  facts, 
truth  (U.S.)  =HARD,  SOLID. 

1576  FLEMING  Panofll.  Epist.  367  Is  that  olde  acquaint- 
ance, .frozen,  .in  you?  1641  MILTON  Ck.Gcrut.\\.  (1851)  125 
But  farre  worse  then  any  frozen  captivity  is  the  bondage  of 
Prelates.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  vm.  99  Verse  fires  the 
frozen  Veins.  1760  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  146  They 
hoped  to  see.  .Christian  charity,  then  frozen,  wax  warm.  1814 
BYRON  Corsair  I.  xv,  The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving 
eye  Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy.  1858  HAWTHORNE 
Fr.tt  It.  Jrnls.  II.  62  This  frozen  sisterhood  of  the  allegoric 
family.  1867  M.  ARNOLD  Sonn.t  West  London,  The  rich  she 
had  let  pass  with  frozen  stare.  1884  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
25  Sept.,  '  Frozen  Facts'  is  a  purely  American  expression. 
Ibid1.  22  Oct.  2/2  We  were  simply  stating  the  frozen 
truth. 

2.  Frozen-out :    cut   off  or   excluded   by   frost. 
Frozen-up  :  closed  or  stopped  by  frost. 

1885  G.  ALLEN  Babylon  iii,  On  the  s'tray  chance  of  catch- 
ing a  frozen-out  racoon.  1890  Daily  ffaox  31  Dec.  3/2 
'  All-froze-out  poor  working  men  who've  got  no  work  to 
do-o-o'..The  carrying  of  water  to  frozen-up  householders 
has  become  almost  a  . .  recognised  industry.  In  many  of 
the  suburbs  there  has  been,  .a  mellifluous  sing-song  telling 
of  frown-up  [jipes.  1893  Ibid.  23  Feb.  7/4  The  frozen-up 
German  seed  is  btill  delayed. 
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3.    Comb,,  as  frozen-hearted  adj. 

1654  ir.  Si-udcry^s  Curia  Pol.  26  They  are  not  men,  but 
cold  statues,  and  such  as  the  frozen  hearted  Venetians. 

Hence  Fro'zenly adv.,  in  a  frozen  manner;  with 
a  cold  look  or  action;  (  U.  *$".)  stubbornly ;  Pro  zeu- 
ness,  frozen  condition. 

1653  GAUDKN  Ilieraspistes  486  For  however  people  have 
now  and  then  a  warm  tit  of  giving,  .they  soon  returne  to 
that  frozenness,  which  is  hardly  dissolved  hy  any  mans 
warmest  breathings.  17*5  BRADLEY /a«/.  Dict.s.v.  Toit^t- 
ing;  The  Signs  of  which  are,  they  look  frozenly  on  their 
Sides.  1851  D.  JERROLD  Si.  Giles  xv.  151  He  ..  looked 
frozenly  at  the  prisoner,  rebuking  him  [etc.].  1864  LOWELL 
Fireside  Trav.  150,  I .  .began  to  hack  frozenly  at  a  log. 

t  Frub,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Short  f.  KKUBBISH,  pcrh. 
influenced  by  Run.]  trans,  To  furbish  or  polish. 

1611  FLORIO,  Aniolare,  to  frub  or  furbish.  1656  W.  D. 
tr.  Comentus'  Gale  Lat.  Vni.  §  415.  119  The  Frubber  or 
Furbisher  frubbeth  or  furbisheth. 

t  Fru'bber.  Obs.  [f.prec.  +  -ER1.  Cf.  FURBEH.] 
A  furbisher,  burnisher,  or  polisher. 

i6ia  CHAPMAN  Widowes  T'.  Plays  1873  III.  73  [To  a  maid- 
servant] Well  said  f  rubber,  was  there  no  Souldier  here  lately  ? 
i659ToRRiANo,  FmgatoiO)  also  a  burnisher  or  a  frubber. 

t  Fnrbbish.,  v.  Obs.  Also  frobish.  [var.  of 
FURBISH.]  trans.  To  furbish  or  polish  by  rubbing. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  144/20  To  ¥r\i.\)Mis\\,jricando  fiolire. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  466  When  it  is  well  scoured  and 
clensed  with  sand,  and  knowne  by  the  brightnesse  and 
lustre  thereof  that  it  hath  bin  sufficiently  frobished  and 
purified,  a  1625  FLETCHER  Cnsl.  Country  HI.  m,  I'll  make 
you  young  again,  beleeve  that  Lady,  I  will  sofrubbish  you. 

Hence  f  Frir'b'bislier,  a  furbisher. 

1516  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1074  The  frubyssher  hath  my  sword. 

Fructfe,  obs.  var.  of  FBUIT  so.  and  v. 

Fructed  (fnrkted),  a.  Her.  [f.  L.  frftct-us 
fruit  +  -ED  ^.]  Of  a  tree  or  plant :  Having  fruit  (of 
a  specified  tincture). 

1610  Guii.LiM  Heraldry  in.  vii.  (1611)  105  He  beareth 
argent  a  pine  apple  tree  Fructed  proper.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  it.  5/1  A  Garland  of  Vine  leaves  fructed  (that  is 
with  Bunches  of  Grapes)  about  his  Temples.  1708  [see 
ERADICATED  b.]  1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.t  A  pear  tree 
erased,  fructed  ppr.  that  is,  with  its  fruit  in  the  natural 
colour.  1868  CUSSANS  Her.  (1893!  103  An  Oak-tree  is  fructed 
of  its  Acorns ;  and  a  Pine,  of  its  Cones. 

t  Fru'cterist.  Obs.  rare.     (See  FKUCTSTEB.) 

Fructescence  (frpktc-sens).  [ad.  mod.L. 
frtictescentia,  f.  fructescent-em  :  see  FKUCTESCENT 
and  -ENCE.]  (See  quot.) 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  Fructescent  ta. .  Fructescence,  or 
the  fruiting  season,  is  the  time  when  vegetables  scatter 
their  ripe  seeds.  1848  in  CKAIG. 

Fructescent  (fr^kte-sent),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
fructescent- em  i  pr.  pple.  of  fructescfre  to  produce 
fruit,  f.  \..frnctus  fruit.]  Beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

i86a  F.  HALL  Hindu  P kilos.  Syst.  30  Works  are  of  three 
descriptions,  technically  designated  as  accumulated,  current, 
and  fructescent. 

Fructicist  (fnrktisist).  Also  FBUCTIST.  [f. 
ls.frtlct-us  FRUIT  +  -ic  +  -IST.]  One  who  classifies 
plants  by  their  fruit. 

1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  '1857)  111.253  Linnaeus 
..began  by  being  a  fructicist.  1886  THOMPSON  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XX.  301/1  He  [Ray]  was  no  longer  a  fructicist  but 
a  corollist. 

[Fructiculose,  spurious  word  in  mod.  Dic- 
tionaries :  see  FRUTICULOSE.] 

II  Fructidor  (frwkUclor).  [Fr. ;  f.  L.  fruct-us 
fruit  +  Gr.  Soipov  gift.]  The  twelfth  month  of  the 
French  revolutionary  calendar  (from  Aug.  18  to 
Sept.  16)  ;  the  revolution  which  took  place  in  that 
month  in  1797.  Hence  Fructidorian,  a.,  belong- 
ing to  the  party  that  came  into  power  in  Fructidor. 

1793-97  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  (17991  35  note^  The  explosion 
of  the  i8th  Fructidor.  1884  J.  R.  SEELEY  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XVI  1. 199  The  catastrophe  came  on  iSth  Fructidor  (Septem- 
ber 4,  1707).  .Such  was  Fructidor,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  third  of  the  revolutions  which  compose  the  . .  French 
Revolution.  .The  circle  of  Madame  de  Stae'l  was  strongly 
Fructidorian. 

Fructiferous  ^frekti'feras),  a.  [f.  l^.fructifer 
(i.frfictus  fruit  +  -^/-bearing)  +  -ous.]  Bearing 
or  producing  fruit ;  fertilizing. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  in,  85  All  other  fructiferous  trees. 
1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc  s  Trav.  217  Inundations  which 
fertilize  all  Egypt,  and  serve  instead  of  fructiferous  rains. 
1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Atnuscm.  61  The  finely  divided, 
loamy  or  fructiferous  part  of  the  soil.  *&57  H.  MILLER 
Test.  Rocks  xi.  433  None  of  its  branches  yet  found  bear  the 
fructiferous  stalk  or  spike. 

Hence  Prncti'ferously  adv. 

1626  A.  SPEED  Adant  out  of  E.  xvi.  ("1659)  134  You  may 
sometimes  cast  the  water  that  drayneth  from  the  Muck, 
upon  the  muck  heaps  again,  which  will  . .  dtsend  to  the 
former  receptacle  more  fructiferously.  1635  HEYWOOD 
Hterarch.  n.  Comm.  98  Neither  more  fructiferously  can 
any  thing  be  found  than  the  holy  Trinitie. 

tFru'ctifi:ablefa.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FKDCTIFT 
+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  bearing  fruit. 

1623  T.  ADAMS  Barren  Tree  37  The  Fig-tree  does  not  beare 
so  soone  as  it  is  planted . .  but  now  it  is  growne  fructifiable. 

Fructification  ^hftktifik?f'jaa).  [ad.  'L.frftc- 
tificatidn-em^  i.  frfictificdre  to  FRUCTIFY.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  fructifying  or  pro- 
ducing fruit  (now  rare  exc.  Bot.\  Also  fecunda- 
tion, fertilization  (?  obs.}. 


FRUCTIFY. 

1615  JACKSON  Creed  iv.  n.  vi.  §  3  When  the  first  seeds  of 
that  faith,  which  . .  by  fructification,  .becomes  salvifical,  are 
first  sown  in  our  hearts.  1632  MAKMION  Holland^  Leaguer 
iv.  i,  Wholly  given  To. the  deeds  of  fructification.  1635 
SWAN  Spec.  M.  vi.  §  4  f  1643)  236  The  sprouting,  springing.and 
fructification  of  the  earth.  1650  SmT.  BROWNE  Fseua.  /:/. 
in.  xxi.  (1658)  1 08  As  may  be  discovered  from  several  Insects 
generated  in  ram  water,  from  the  prevalent  fructification  of 
plants  thereby,  a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Filled  iv.  the  Spirit 
(1867)  483  They  may  indeed  be  sowed  too  thick  with  seed  of 
another  nature,  which  may  hinder  the  fructification  thereof. 
1759  tr.  Dnhamefs  Husb.  \.  xv.  91  The  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion. 1822-34  Good's  t>tudy  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  IV.  ip  The  plants 
of  the  feeblest  structure  die,  as  soon  as  fructification  has 
taken  place.  1846  J.  BAXTER  i/^r.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II. 
73  At  the  time  of  fructification,  watch  the  plants  daily. 

jig.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  §  4.  253  Giving  is  a  free 
translation  of  the  right  or  title,  of  dominion . .  or  fructification 
of  anything  to  any  man.  1721  R.  KEITH  tr.  T.  <i  Kernel's 
Solil.  Soul  xvi.  229  Temptation  is  wont  to  be  very  helpful 
..  to  the  Fructification  of  Virtues.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  13 
Sept.  3/3  As  regards  the  fructification  of  their  estate,  there 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  value  of  arable 
as  distinguished  from  mere  grazing  land. 

2.  concr.  in  Bot.  a.  The  fruit  of  a  plant ;  b. 
collect,  the  organs  of  fruiting  or  reproduction,  e$p. 
the  reproductive  parts  of  ferns  and  mosses. 

1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  i.  note  6  That  part  of  the 
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Bot.  Card.  n.  Pref.,  The  families  or  Genera  are  charac- 
terized by  the  analogy  of  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  or 
fructification.  1864  T.  MOORE  Brtt.  Ferns  n  Collectively, 
these  cases  and  their  contents  are  called  the  fructification. 
1877  F.  HEATH  Fern  W.  294  Nearly  the  whole  under  side 
of  the  frond  is  covered  with  the  fructification.  1882  VINES 
Sachs'  Bot.  95  This  is  usually  the  case,  .with  many  Lichens 
and  the  fructifications  of  Fungi. 

Fructificative  (fwktifik^tiv),   a.     [f.  L. 

friictificare :  see  FRUCTIFY  and  -ATIVE.]  Capable 
of  fructifying  ;  produced  by  fructification. 

1887  tr.  De  Barys  Fungi  iv.  125  Where  fructificative 
and  purely  propagative  generations  of  bions  proceed  alter- 
nately from  one  another. 

Fructiform  (fnrktif^im),  a.  [f.  L.  friict-us 
fruit +  -(I)FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  fruit. 

1816  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLII.  298  The 
fructiform  productions  which  were  found  upon  the  same 
stalks  often  remained  fixed  together. 

Fructify  (fwktifai),  w.  Also  6  frutyfye.  [a. 
F.  fructifier,  ad.  L.  friictificare ^  f.  fructits  fruit : 
see  -PY.] 

1.  intr*  To  bear  fruit,  become  fruitful. 

a.  1325  Prose  Psalter  li[i],  8  Ich  am  in  Godes  hous  as  oliue 
fructifiand.  1340  Ayenb.  234  pet  zed.  .fructefide  of  one  half 
to  be  pritta^te,  of  o^er  half  to  zixtia^te.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  v.  50  Elles  it  [the  Bawm]  would  not  fructify,  c  1450 
Mirour  Sahiacionn  1065  Aarons  ijerde  fructified  without 
plantacionne.  1538  BALE  Thre  Laiues  141  Hys  wyfe  shall 
encreace,  hys  land  shall  frutyfye.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger 
on  /2/0C.  (1573)  304  The  tree  of  lyfe.  .doeth  fructifie,  or  bring 
forth  fruite  twefue  tymes  in  the  yeare.  1665  BOYLE  Occas. 
Re/I.  iv.  xv.  (1845)  260  Those  Soils  wherein  they  will  after- 
wards Flourish  and  Fructifie.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  7. 
2/2  Saffron,  .needs  no  adventitious  moisture  to  make  it 
Fructify.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  <y  Exp.  P kilos.  III.  xxvi. 
84  Causing  it  [the  perfect  animal]  to  fructify  and  renew  the 
species.  1874  COOKE  Fungi  13  Species  of  lichens  which  in 
many  countries  do  not  fructify. 

fig.  c  1393  CHAUCER  Scogan  48  Thenke  on  Tullius  kinde- 
nesse,  Minne  thy  frend,  ther  it  may  fructifye  \  c  1422 
HOCCLEVE  Leant  to  Die  17  Y  shal  teche  thee  Thyng  pat 
shal  to  thy  soule  fructifie.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  422  b/i 
So  moche  grewe  and  fructefyed  the  chylde  in  resplendour 
or  lyghte  of  alle  good  vertues.  1502  Ord.  Crysleit  Men 
(W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  iii.  24  And  desyreth  not  to  fructefye 
neyther  to  encrease  with  the  goodes  of  the  erthe.  1699 
DAMPIER  Voy.  1 1 .  i.  96  It  seems  very  improbable  that  Chris- 
tianity should  fructify  there.  1847  C.  G.  ADDISON  Contracts 
n.  iii.  §  i  (1883)  591  This  description  of  pledge  . .  was  con- 
stantly fructifying  and  paying  off  the  debt.  1875  HAMERTON 
Intell.  Life  XL  iv.  420  Each  nas  caused  to  fructify  the  talent 
which  the  Master  gave. 

2.  trans.  To  make  fruitful,  cause  to  bear  fruit; 
to  fecundate,  impregnate. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abns.  n.  11882"*  66  To  fructifie  and 
increase  the  earth.  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  King  <$•  No  K.  n. 
i,  Let  a  man  . .  fructify  foreign  countries  with  his  blood. 
c  1630  RISDON  S«rv.  Devon  (1810)  4  The  red  marie  hath 
this  property  to  fructify  the  barrenest  ground,  a  1711  KEN 
Christophil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  441  To  fructify  the  Seed  he 
sow'd.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  fed.  4)  I.  654  On  the 
mucous  surface  of  which  ..  it  (exhalation  of  yellow  fever]  .. 
fructifies  a  like  harvest  of  contagious  matter.  1865  W.  KAY 
Crisis  Hupfeldiana  6  Many  a  plant  has  been  fructified  by 
means  of  pollen . .  brought  to  it  unwittingly  by  an  insect. 

fig.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  204  It  fructifies 
our  knowledge  by  making  it  practical.  1769  BURKE  Late 
St.  Nat.  Wks.  1842  I.  85  Floods  of  treasure  would  ..  have 
fructified  an  exhausted  exchequer.  1860  SMILES  Self- Help 
xi.  282  The  facility  with  which  young  people  are  made  to 
acquire  knowledge,  .fills,  but  does  not  fructify  the  mind. 

Hence  Frrrctifted  ppl.  a.,  in  senses  of  the  vb. ; 
also  ^Her.  —  FKUCTED  ;  Fru 'citifying1  vbl.  sb.t  the 
action  of  the  vb. ;  Fnrctifyingr  ppl.  a.  Also 
Fru'ctifler,  one  who  or  that  which  fructifies. 

c  1374  CHAUCHR  Koetk.  \.  pr.  i.  3  (Camb.  MS.)  Affeccyons 
whiche  J?at  ne  ben  nothing  fructefiynge  nor  profytable. 
1532  Fructyfyed  [see  FRUCTIVE].  1594  PLAT  Je'well-ho.  i. 
•\  The  vegetatiue  &  fructifying  Salt  of  Nature.  1638 
WILKINS  New  World  1. 11684)  I2^  It  is  not  necessary  there 
should  be  the  same  means  of  Growth  and  Fructifying  in 
both  these  Worlds.  1649  HAMMOND  Serm.  Chr.  Oblig. 


FRUCTI  P  AROUS. 

/Vmv  io  The  growths  and  fructifying*  of  hil  Grace.-.  1681 
T.  JORDAN  London's  Joy  5  An  Almond-tree  Leav'd,  Blos- 
som'd,  anil  Fructified.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rah-luis  v.  Prol. 
11737)  P-  'v"i  These  merry  and  fructifying  ..  Hooks.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mori,  viii,  An  able  and  fructifying  preacher. 
iSis  CoLKtunaEAuts  Refl.  (1848)  I.  261  A  fructifying  of  the 
corrupt  seed,  of  which  death  is  thegermination.  iflJgArttMrf 
Maf.  XII.  39  Think  you  .  .  that  one  of  our  great  financiers 
I  mean  the  Thomsoman  fructifier  .  .  would  be  scared  from 
his  presidency  by  apprehension  of  a  general  bankruptcy  ? 
1879  H.  TAYLOR  Stud.  Germ.  Lit.  263  His  ideas  still  retain 
their  fructifying  character. 

Fructiparous  (frckti  'paras),  a.  [f.  L./mct-us 
fruit  +  par-Ire  to  produce  +  -ous.]  (See  quot.) 

1866  in  Treat  .  Bat.  1885  Syit.  Sx.  Lex.,  Fructlparoiis, 
producing  fruit  in  excess  of  the  normal  quantity. 

Fructist  (frwktist).  [ad.  mod.L.  fructist-a,  f. 
"L.friictus  fruit  :  see  -1ST.]  (See  qnot.) 

1775  ASH,  Fructist,  a  botanist  who  endeavours  to  distin- 
guish the  several  kinds  of  plants  by  the  fruit  or  seeds  which 
they  produce. 

t  FriTCtive,  a.  06s.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  L. 
fruct-us  fruit  +  -IVE.]  Fruitful. 

14..  Lvu.  Commend.  Our  Lady  3%  Fructif  [1531  Thynne's 
Chaucer,  FructyfyedJ  olyue,  of  foyles  faire  and  thikke,  And 
redolent  cedre. 

Fructivorous  (fr»kti  vorss;,  a.  [as  if  f.  L. 
"frfictivor-us  ({.fruct-us  fruit  +•  -vorus  devonringl 
-t-  -ons.]  Eating  or  feeding  on  fruit. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  310/1  Fructivorous  Birds 
such  as  feed  upon  Fruit.  1845  Zoologist  III.  912  Fruc- 
tivorous animals  will  sometimes  feed  on  flesh. 

Fructose  (fr»'kt<J»s).  Ckem.  [f.  \,.  fruct-us  fruit 
+  -OSK.]  '  Fruit  sugar  or  Isevulose.  Also  applied 
to  the  sugar  found  in  fruit,  which  consists  of  vari- 
able proportions  of  IrevWose  and  dextrose  '  (Syd. 
Sac.  Lex.  1885). 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1893  P-  F.  FRANKLANO  Seer.  Friends  <y 
Foes  104  One  of  the  principal  artificial  sugars  prepared  by 
Fischer  is  called  fructose.  1894  GOULD  Illustr.  Diet.  Med., 
Fructose,  Ce  Hi2  Or,  Fruit-sugar,  formerly  called  levulose. 

t  Fru'ctster.  06s.  rare-'1.  [Cf.  FRUITESTER.] 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  u.  86/1  Fructster  a  Fruit-seller; 
of  some  Fructerist  or  Fruterer. 
T  Frtrctuage.    Sc.  Obs.  [f.  L.friictu-s  FRUIT 
+  -AGE.  Cf.  FRUITAGE.]    Fruits  collectively,  fruit. 

1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  141  Their  Moondayes 
mercatt,  occasioning  necessarlie  the  carieing  of  loads  on  the 
Lord's  day  ;  Item,  Selling  of  flours  and  fructuages  that  day. 

t  Fnrctual,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Fruitful. 

1518  LYNDESAY  Dream  818  The  haboundance  offyschisin 
our  seis,  And  fructuall  montanis  for  our  bestiall.  1609  T. 
ADAMS  Sernt.  Wks.  I.  274  It  is  fructuall  :  let  it  be  so  to  vs 
in  operation.  It  giues  vs  the  fruite  of  life,  let  vs  returne  it 
the  fruits  of  obedience. 

Fructliary  (fro-ktiwari),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
frficluari-us,  i.friictus  FuuiT:  see  -ARY.] 

A.  adj.  in  Roman  Law.  Of  or  belonging  to  usu- 
fruct ;  usufructuary.  Only  in  fruftuaty  stipulation. 

1875  POSTE  Gains  iv.  §  166  Provided  that  he  gives  his 
opponent  security  by  the  fructuary  stipulation. 

fB.rf.  Obs. 

1.  One  who  enjoys  the  '  fruits  '  or  profits  (of  some- 
thing) ;  a  usufructuary. 

1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Power  Part.  App.  168  A  fructuary  can 
dispose  or  give  the  profits  at  his  pleasure.  1687  DR.  SMITH 
in  Magd.  Coll.  f,  Jas.  //(O.  H.  S.)  162  Of  which  we  are  but 
the  fructuaries. 

2.  Something  enjoyed  by  usufruct,  rare  —  *. 

1651  W.  G.  tr.  Cowel's  fust.  63  In  fructuaries  and  in  those 
things  whereof  we  have  the  use  but  not  the  property. 

t  Fru'ctuate,  v.  OAr.l  [f.  L.  fnlctu-s  FUUIT 
+  -ATES.]  intr.  To  bear  fruit  ;  to  fructify. 

1663  Jflagellum,  or  O.  Cromwell  (ed.  2)  j  Those  ill  quali- 
ties which  fructuated  in  him  [Cromwell]  at  this  age. 

Hence  Fra'ctuated///.s.  Her.  =  FRUCTED.  Also 
Fructua'tion,  the  action  of  bearing  fruit  ;  t  concr. 
a  crop  of  fruit  (in  quot._/?f  .). 

1781  T.  POWNALL  Antiquity  60  Knowing  .  .  with  what 
superabundant  population  the  first  frucluation  of  an  advanc- 
ing society  is  loaded.  1809  J.  HOME  in  Naval  Chran. 
XXIV.  193  An  oak  tree  vert,  .fructuated  or.  1885  Sy,t.  Sx. 
Lex.,  Fructuation,  the  development  or  production  of  fruit 

Fructule  (frzrktial).  [a.  F.  fructule,  f.  L. 
fructus  +  -OLE.]  (See  quot.) 

1885  .S>rf  'Sac.  Lex,,  Fructule,  one  of  the  parts  or  simple 
trims  of  which  a  compound  fruit  is  made  up 

t  Fructuose.a.  Obs.  Also  strut-,  [ad.  L  //-«<•- 
luos-us  :  see  FRUCTUOUS  and  -OSE.]  =  FBUCTUODS 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.   ,81/2  Frntuose  or  full  of  frule 
Sructvosw.    c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation  I.  xv.  (1893)  17  What 
euer  be  door,  of  charite  ..  is  fructuose.     ,5^  St.  7  Papers 
Hen.  YIIl,  VI.  3,7  He  may  perceve  the  Kinges  recommen- 

-0Unt°  h'm  fr 


t  Fructuo-sity.  Obs.-"  \eA.Y.frucltusiU.t 
\..fr,-tctuos-us-.  see  next  and  -ITT.]  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  frnctuous.  17,7-36  ;„  BAILEY. 

FructuOUS  (frs-ktiass),  a.  Also  ^fruotuowse 
6  fruotuus,  -eous.  [a.  OF.  frueiuous  (mod  F 
fnutueux),  ad.  L.  fructuos-us,  f.  /r»rf«r  FRUIT  • 
see  -ous.] 

1>.^?,11  of'  abounding  with,  or  producing  fruit 

•afcWYCLIFyff-iL  i6An  olyue  plenteous,  fair,  fructuous 

ri40o   MAUNDEV.  (,839)  v.  42  That  Lond    .  is   dry.  and 

nothing  fructuous      14.3  Pilgr.  Swk  (Caslon  MS^n   "i 

58  fhMgnfwtt  taken  fro  a  freeappel  tree  and  a  fructuous 
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I5I3  iJouGi.As  sEneis  \.  viii.  6S  Ane  . .  fructuus  grand, 
plenteous  of  victall.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  106 
Thair  folloult  ^eiris  threSo  fructuous  with  hie  fertHitie. 
1614  T.  ADAMS  De^'iCs  Banquet  jio  It  was  as  populous 
us  fructuous  ;  and  at  once  blessed  with  pregnancie  both  of 
fruits  for  the  people,  and  of  people  for  the  fruits.  1627-77 
FELTHAM  Resolves  \.  xix.  33  As  fruits,  .trans-earth'd.  .haue 
vigour  enough  Jn  themselves  to  be  fructuous  according  to 
their  nature.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Kord.  I. 
106  It  leads  us  ..  to  woods  and  fructuous  plains.  1855 
BROWNING  Old  Pict.  Florence  xxxiv,  Contrast  the  fructuous 
and  sterile  eras.  1886  B.  ROOSEVELT  Copper  Queen  I.  ii.  23 
Did  not  fruit  come  from  St.  Joseph,  and  every  other  fruc- 
tuous town  from  east,  west,  north,  or  south? 
fb.  Promoting  fertility,  rare. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  991  If  water  were  of  the 
oune  nature  fructuous,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  it  selfe 
alone,  and  at  all  times,  should  be  able  to  produce  fruit. 
1708  j.  PHILIPS  Cyd?r  \.  35  So  rich  the  soil,  So  much  does 
fructuous  moisture  o'erabound. 

2.  fig.  Productive  of  *  fruits  '  or  results;  advan- 
tageous, beneficial,  profitable. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  Prol.  73  Telleth  quod  lie  you  re 
meditacioun .  .Beth  fructuous  and  that  in  litel  space.  .1410 
Love  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xl.  88  (Gibbs  MS.  >  After  bat  worthy 
sopere  wasdone  :  and  pat  noble  and  fructuouse  sermonendet. 
1528  ROY  Rede  A/ef  Arb. )  ii5Goddis  worde..The  fructeous 
fode  of  oure  faythfull  trust,  Thou  hast  condempned.  1879 
A.  W.  WARD  Chaucer  ii.  123  The  even  more  improbable, 
but  . .  infinitely  more  fructuous  tale  of  patient  Griseldis. 
1884  Law  Times  14  June  119/1  The  execution  must  be 
fructuous  if  poundage  is  to  be  payable. 
Hence  Fru  ctuonsly  (/,/rp.,  Frn  ctnousness. 
1382  WYCLIF  £cclus.  viii.  io  Of  hem  [wise  prestisj  forsothe 
thou  shall  lerne  wisdam  . .  and  fructuousli  vse  grete  men 
withoute  pleynt.  c  1450  Gcsta  Rom.  iii.  233  (Harl.  MS.) 
Who  so  euer  prechithe  fructuovslye  the  worde  of  god.  1530 
Proper  Dyaloge  (Arb.)  150  Old  writinges  . .  do  include  The 
pithe  of  a  matter  most  fructuously.  1855  OGILVIE  Suppl., 
Frnctnonsly,  fruitfully,  fertilely.  Fructtwusness,  fruitful- 
ness,  fertility. 

t  FrU'Cture.  Oh.  rarc-<>.  [a.  OF.frut/ure, 
ad.  med.L.  fructiira,  f.  frut  (ppl.  stem  fruct-]  to 
enjoy.]  The  use  or  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  (of 
something). 

1611  COTGR.,  Fracture,  the  fructure,  vse,  fruition,  posses- 
sion, or  enjoyment  of. 

Frude,  var.  of  FROUD,  Obs..  frog,  toad. 
Frugal  (frw-gal1,  a.  [ad.  L.  friigaUs.L  frugi 
used  as  indecl.  adj.  '  frugal,  economical,  useful ', 
originally  the  dat.  of  frux  profit,  utility,  fruit 
(chiefly  in  pi.  frtlges  fruits) :  see  -AL.  Cf.  F. 
frugal] 

1.  Careful  or  sparing  in  the  use  of  food,  goods, 
etc. ;  economical.  Const,  of  (?  obs.). 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  \\.  \.  28,  I  was  then  Frugall 
of  my  mirth.  1656  COWLKY  Pindar.  Odes,  znd  Olymp. 
Ode  xi,  "f  is  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fashion,  Rather  to 
Hide  than  Pay  the  Obligation.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's 
Obsen:  Surg.  (1771)51  Observation  had  taught  me  to  be 
frugal  of  the  Teguments.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxvii. 
120  Few  had  borne  a  greater  part  in  the  frugal  politics  of 
the  late  king.  1782  G  >WI*ER  GUpin.  viii,  Though  on  pleasure 
she  was  bent  She  had  a  frugal  mind.  1841  ELPHINSTONK 
/fist.  Ind.  II.  457  The  mere  husbandmen  are  sober,  frugal, 
and  industrious.  1875  JOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  685  The 
frugal  life  of  the  true  Hellenic  citizen. 

b.  Of  things,  esp.  food  :  Sparingly  supplied  or 
used  ;  of  small  cost ;  opposed  to  luxurious. 
1603  HOLLAND  PlutarcKs  Mor.  616  Captaine  Timotheus 


WARD  Marcella  I.  9  The  uncovered  boards  with  their  frugal 
strips  of  carpet. 

2.  Comb.,  as  frugal-feeding  adj. 

1814  Edin.  Re-.:  XXIII.  5I  The  frugal-feeding  goat  sup- 
phed  a  competency  of  milk. 

Hence  Frn'gaUy  adv.,  in  a  frugal  manner; 
Frn  g-alness. 

IS97  HOOKER  F.cel.  Pol.  v.  Ixxix.  §  i  For  worldly  goods  it 
sufficeth  frugally  and  honestly  to  vse  them  to  our  owne 
benefit.  1658  Sin  T.  BROWNK  Hydriot.  iii.  37  Plato 
seemed  too  frugally  politick,  who  allowed  no  larger  Monu- 
ment then  would  contain  four  Heroick  Verses.  1711  BERKELEY 
Pm-.  Ruin  Gt.  Brit.  Wks.  1 1 1.  198  That  sum ..  frugally  and 
prudently  laid  out  in  workhouses.  1717  BAILKY  vol.  II, 


and  table.      1886  RLsKiN~/V;r/«-,Va  II.  ix."328  The" bunch 
of  grapes  or  stalk  of  garlic  they  frugally  dined  on. 

Frugalist  (fr«-galist).  [f.  FRUGAL  a.  +  -IST.] 
One  who  lives  frugally. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  12  Oct..  Unless  the  colleges  could  be  en- 
larged, residence  within  the  walls  for  the  '  frugalists'  would 
be  impossible. 

Frugality  (frwgarliti).  [a.  F.  frugality  ad. 
^.frugalitat-em,  l/rOgilu:  see  FRUGAL  and  -ITY.] 
The  quality  of  being  frugal ;  moderate  or  sparing 
expenditure  or  use  of  provisions,  goods,  etc. 

1531  ELYOT  Gcv.  in.  xxi,  The  auncient  temperaunce,  and 
moderation  in  diete,  called  sobrietie,  or  in  a  more  general 
terme,  frugalit.e.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  (Arb.)  136  Fru- 
?v.  "!  '"  ?!?  was  Pri«»tely  misliked 1 :  Towne going  to  good 


FRUIT. 

AY;.  I.  445  The  wise  frugality  that  does  not  give  A  life  to 
.saving,  but  that  saves  to  live.  1881  P.  BROOKS  Candle  of 
Lord  128  In  this  miracle  . .  there  is  a  meeting  of  generosity 
and  frugality  which  is  striking. 

b.  Const.  of(1  obs.). 

1700  DRYI-KN  Fables  Ded.  (1721 1  8  In  this  frugality  of  your 
praises  there  are  some  things  which  I  cannot  omit. 

c.  Occasional  uses :  The  product  of  frugality, 
wealth  gathered  by  economy;    also  in  //.  frugal 
ways  of  living,  frugal  fare. 

1715  POPE  Odyss.  11.  62  Thro'  my  court  the  noise  of  Revel 
rings.  And  wastes  the  wise  frugality  of  Kings.  1841  KINCS- 
LKY  Lett.  (1878)  I.  61  A  temporary  sharer  in  the  frugalities 
of  my  farm  house  lodging. 

Frngardite  (frernidalt).    Min.     Also  -it. 

[f.  I-i-ugard  in  Finland,  where  found  +  -ITE.  Cf. 
F./rugardite.]  (See  quots.) 

1813  H.  J.  BROOKE  Introd.  Crystallofr.  467  Frugardit, 
reddish  idocrase  containing  magnesia.  1884  DANA  Min.  277 
The  mineral  from  Gdkum.  .and  that  from  Frugard,  Frugar- 
dite,  have  been  denominated  magnestan. 

Fruggan  (fro-gan).  dial.  Also  7  fruggin. 
[var.  oTTritGON.]  (See  quots.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Fourgon,  an  Ouen-forke  (tearmed  in  Lincoln- 
shire, a  Fruggin)  wherewith  fuell  is  both  put  into  an  Oucn, 
and  stirred  when  it  is  (on  fire)  in  it.  1652  7*7'.  T.  Teanby 
o/Bart<Hu>n-Humber(tf.  lr".  Line.  Gloss.),  In  the  kitchen 
.  -on  fruggin.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  J  "flrksh.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.), 
Fruggan,  an  oven-poker.  1868  ATKINSON  ClcvelandGloss., 
FruggaH,  a  curved  iron  scraper  or  rake  to  stir  ashes  in  an 
oven  with,  or  on  the  hearth.  1892  in  Xortkumb.  Gloss. 

t Frugi'ferent, a.  Ofa.-°  \_*&.'L.frfigiferent- 
s»i  f.  as  next :  see  -ENT.]  =  next. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Frugifercnt,  bringing  forth  fruit, 
profitable. 

Frugiferous  (fradsi-feras),  a.  [f.  L.frugifer 
(i.frfigi-,  frux  fruit  +  -fer  bearing)  +  -ous.]  Fruit- 
bearing,  fruitful.  Hence  Frngi  feroiisness  ilailcy 
1727-36). 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  ?  Peter  iii.  18  All  trees  are  not  frugi- 
ferous, Christians  are.  1653  H.  MOKE  Conject.  Cabbal.(\T\-$ 
4  And  God  said,  Behold,  T  give  you  every  frugiferous  Herb, 
which  b  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

fig.  1671  J.  WEBSTER  Mctallogr.  xxvi.  318  We  never  ac- 
counted the  Experiment  either  so  luciferous  or  frugiferous, 
to  make  it  our  business  to  attend  rivals. 

Frugivorous  (frwdgi-voras),  a.  [£  L./rugi-, 
frux  fruit  +  -vorus  devouring  +  -ous.]  Eating  or 
feeding  on  fruit.  Hence  Fragl'voronaness  (Bailey 
1737-36). 

1713  DERHA.M  Phys.-Theol.  vn.  ii.  384  Suited  to  various 
Foods,  some  Membranaceous,  agreeable  to  the  frugivorous 
or  carnivorous  kind.  1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  302  This 


common.  1873  E-  SMITH  Foods  86  A  small  monkey  and  a 
frugivorous  bat  are  eaten  as  delicacies  in  Zanzibar. 

t  Fruibly,  adv.  Obs-1  [f.  *fntibl*  (ad.  med.L. 
*fntikilis,  i.frui :  see  next)  +  -LY2,]  Enjoyingly; 
in  a  state  of  enjoyment. 

•1450  tr.  De  Imitation*  \\.  \.  41  A  louer  of  ihesu..may 
frely.  .lifte  himself  aboue  himself  in  spirit,  and  bere  reste 
fruibly  [  L.  frit itir 'e], 

t  Fraish,  v.  Obs.  In  5  fruisshe.  [ad.  OF. 
fruiss-  lengthened  stem  of/ruir  to  enjoy,  ad.  pop. 
L.  *fniire  (classical  L./ntt  deponent  vb.).]  trans. 
To  enjoy.  Hence  *Fruishing  ///.  a.,  Fruish- 
ingly  adv. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation*  in.  xxiii.  92,  I  may  not  fruisshe 
tho  iocunde  clippinges  that  are  redy  to  holy  spirites.  Ibid. 
in.  xviii.  86,  in.  Ivi.  133.  Ibid.  in.  Ixiii.  147  Gone  all  &  hool 
into  t>e  loue  of  me,  in  whom  ^ei  reste  fruisshingly. 

Fruit  (fr«t),  sb.  Forms:  a.  2-6  frut,  3-6 
fruyt(e,  4-5  froyte,  (4  frot(t,  fryt(e),  4-6  frute, 
-tt(e,  north,  and  Sc.  froit(e,  (4  freut,  frou(i)t, 
frujt,  5  fret,  fruth),  4-7  fruite,  (4  fruy^te,  6 
frught,  Sc.  frw(i)t),  3-  fruit.  ^.  4-6  fruct(e, 
6  fruict.  [a.  OFr./rw/V  plater  often  speltyh*?V/)  :— 
L.  fructus  («-stem) ,  f.  *frugv-  root  of  frui  to  enjoy.] 

The  form_/r«r/G?  in  14-1  $ih  c.  English  use,  and  still  later 
in  Sc.  writers,  appears  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  spelling  (of 
course  after  the  L.) ;  but  it  is  possible  that  in  the  few  Eng- 
lish i6th  c.  uses  of  this  form,  which  seem  to  be  confined  to 
immaterial  senses,  the  writers  intended  the  word  to  be  taken 
as  a  direct  adaptation  of  the  Latin,  with  the  c  pronounced. 

1.  Vegetable  products  in  general,  that  are  fit  to 
be  used  as  food  by  men  and  animals.  Now  usually 
in//.  Also  fruits  of  the  earth  or  the  ground. 

o.  c  1175  Laittb.  Horn.  135  Me  saweS  sed  on  ane  time  and 
gedereS  pet  frut  on  o3er  time,  c  1300  Cursor  M.  28833 
(Cott.  Galbai  f>e  pouer  man  es  like  be  felde,  pat  mekill  fruit 
es  wont  to  yelde.  c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B.)  392 
po  froytes  of  po  erthe  make  plentuus.  1389  in  E ng.  Gilds 
(1870)  in  We  schal  beseke  for  —  r— —  --* •-—•.- 


ryes  o  o  ere  mae  pentuus.  139  n  ng.  s 
(1870)  in  We  schal  beseke  for  y°  frutte  y*  is  on  y  herthe. 
1486  Rk.  St.  Albans  Ev,  Booth  in  wodys  and  feldis  corne 


. 

it  may  please  thee  to  give  and  preserve  to  our  use  the  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  xii.  43  The  answer 
of  our  Queene  Elizabeth  .  .  to  some  that  presented  unto  her 
of  the  fruits  of  America.  1665  Ord.  Mayor  Lond.  in  De 
Foe  /Y<i£-«<r  (1840)  46  That  no.  .musty  corn,  or  other  corrupt 
fruits,  .be  suffered  to  be  sold.  1725  WATTS  Logic  I.  vi.  §  3 
If  the  husk  or  seeds  are  eaten,  they  are  called  the'fruits  of  the 
ground.  1791  NEWTE  Tour  Eng.  fs  Scot.  196  At  Aberdeen, 
turnips,  carrots,  and  potatoes,  pass,  among  the  common 
people,  by  the  nameof  fruit.  i859JiirHsoN,fir///<j/,r>'ii.  20  The 
Breton  peasant  can  turn  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  account. 


FRUIT. 


R,  c  1374  (.'HAI-I  i:n   l-\n  ntcr  A^.-  3  They  heUle  hnn  jui.  >1 
.,1  ihr  Iructes  bat  J>cy  etc.     1500  20  UUSBAR  /V,v//i  KI 
ijuhilk  slayis  the  conie  and  fruct  that  growis  grene. 

fig-  ''  J374  CHACCER  Boeth.  \.  pr.  i.  3  (Camb.  MS.t  Thise 
hen  tho  inat..destroven  the  rr.rn  plentyuos  of  finite*  of 
resone.  i$59  Mirr.  Mag-.,  lien.  I' I,  xxxix,  See  here  the 
pleasaunt  fruytes  that  many  princes  reape.  1707  WATTS 
Hymn,  ''Come,  we  that  love  I  he  Lord*  viu,  Celestial  Fruits 
on  earthly  Ground  From  Faith  and  Hope  may  grow.  1783 
WATSON  Philip  III  (\w$  I.  n.  233  The  only  fruit  which  he 
rould  reap  from  a  victory. 

2.  The  edible  product  of  a  plant  or  tree,  consist- 
ing of  the  seed  and  its  envelope,  esp.  the  latttr 
when  it  is  of  a  juicy  pulpy  nature,  as  in  the  apple, 
orange,  plum,  etc.  f  Tree  of  fruit  •=  fruit-tree. 

As  denoting   an  article  of  food,   the  word    is   popularly 
extended  to  include  certain  vegetable  products  that  resemble 
1  fruits '  in  their  qualities,  e.  g.  the  stalks  of  rhubarb. 
a.  collect,  in  sing. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  150  Figer  is  ones  kunnes  treou  I>et  bereS 
swete  frut,  bet  me  clepeo  figes.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  R. 
1044  pe  fayrcst  fryt  (jat  may  in  folde  growe,  As  oren<;c  it 
ober  fryt.  ,1380  WYCLIF  Sfrnt.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  69  Al  oj»er 
trees  of  fruyte.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  75,  I  ne  apreve 
nou^t  almaundis  ne  noon  o|>er  vaperous  fruyt :  as  not  is 
ei^ir  walnotis  eiber  avellanes.  c  1483  CAXTON  /  'ocab.  6  h, 
Of  fruyt  shall  ye  here  named  Peres,  apples,  plommes.  1577 
li.  GOOGK  Heresbach's  Ifusb.  n.  (1586)  62  The  berries, 
which  is  the  fruite,  are  redde.  1626  BACON  Syfaa  §  432 
The  lowness  of  the  Bough,  where  the  Fruit  cometh,  maketh  j 
the  Fruit  greater.  1677  GREW  Anat.  Fruits  v.  §  i  (1682)  ! 
-oj:  'i'u_  t* :*  _»  •.-»!.._'. ii_j  :_  A  fi i TT» ... i_:-u 
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,  _  The  Fruit,  strictly  so  called,  is,  A  Fleshy  Uterus,  which 
,rows  more  moist  and  Pulpy,  as  the  Seed  ripens.  1706  POPE 
Let.  to  Wycherley  10  Apr.  Lett.  (1735)  26  We  take  Branches 
from  a  Tree,  to  add  to  the  Fruit.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII. 
27  [Bats]  devouring  indiscriminately  every  kind  of  fruit. 

fig.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  276  Mon,  bi  flesch,  hwat  frut  bereS 
hit  ?  1697  DRYUEN  l'Tirg.  Georg.  in.  57  Heroes(  whose 
Etherial  Root  Is  Jove  himself,  and  Caesar  is  the  Fruit.  1771 
y-uniiisLeti.  lix.  304  [He]  sees  the  fruit  of  his  honest  industry 
ripen  beyond  his  hopes. 

b.  with  a  and//.,  as  denoting  a  kind  of  fruit. 

a.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  F.x.  216  Dat  he  sulde  him  5er  loken  fro 
A  fruit,  Se  kenned  wel  and  wo.  1/1300  Cntsor  M.  11667 
(Gott.)  Scho.  .sau  a  frout  . .  Men  clepes  palmes  in  bat  land. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  x.  191  The  treis.  .Chargit  vith  froytis 
on  syndri  viss.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cintrg.  261  pou  schalt 
purge  colre  wi^  a  decoccioun  of  fretis.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL 
Bk.  Nurture  667  Speke. .  For  frutes  a-fore  mete  to  etc  Jiein 
fastyngely.  1527  R.  THORNE  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  252 
Our  fruites  and  graines  be  Apples,  Nuts,  and  Come.  1650 
FULLER  Pisgah  \.  iv.  n  Dates,  Almonds  ..  Nuts  ..  Pome- 
granates and  other  several!  fruits.  1795  Gentl.  Mag.  540/1 
The  glow  of  ripe  fruits  and  declining  leaves  mark  the 
autumn.  1842  TENNYSON  Card.  Dan.  190  Fruits  and  cream 
served  in  the  weeping  elm.  1858  HOMANS  Cycl.  Commerce 
886  This  fruit  [currants]  is  of  a  violet  colour,  and  hangs  in 
long  loose  bunches. 

3-  M75  f"k-  Noblesse  70  Planted  withe  treis  of  verdure  of 
divers  fructis.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  /VwzXArb.)  14  To  taste, 
and  smell.  .Delicious  fruictis,  whilks  in  that  tyme  abound. 
1596  PALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  6  Excepte  spice 
and  Vine,  and  sum  fructes. 

c.  An  individual  product  of  a  tree.  rare. 

1873  C.  ROBINSON  N.  S.  Wales  26  The  Mandarin  has 
borne  4,200  fruits  in  the  year. 

d.  Proverbs. 

o.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  38  (Gutt.)  Wers  tre  wer  frouit  it  beris. 
c  1530  R.  HILLES  Common-fl.  Bk.  (1858)  140  Often  tymys 
provyth  the  frught  aftbre  The  stok  that  hyt  cometh  off. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  115  The  weakest  kinde  of 
fruite  Drops  earliest  to  the  ground.  1640  J.  DYKE  Worthy 
Comtnun.  176  No  roote  no  fruite. 

|3.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  i6sSindrie  tymes  we 
se  That  rycht  gude  fruct  cumis  of  ane  gude  tre. 

f3.  A  fruit-tree;  also  a  food-plant.    Obs.  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8239  All  frutes  he  plantede  in  bat  place. 
1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Hush.  \\.  (1586)  84  b,  About  the 
tenth  of  June,  both  the  Vine,  and  Wheate,  the  two  noble 
fruites,  do  fluwre.  1767  A.  YOUNG  Farmer's  Lett.  People 
313  Many  of  our  fruits  and  most  useful  plants  are  the 
natural  inhabitants  of  much  warmer  countries. 

f  4.  A  course  of  fruit ;  the  dessert.  To  />e  in 
one  s  fmits :  to  be  at  dessert.  Obs. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  915/2  The  officers  being 
at  dinner,  and  the  cardinall  not  fullie  dined,  being  then  in 
his  fruits.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  52  My  Newes  shall  be 
the  fruit  to  that  great  Feast. 

5.  The  seed  of  a  plant  or  tree,  regarded  as  the 
means  of  reproduction,  together  with  its  envelope ; 
spec,  in  Bot.  (the  ripe  pistil  containing  the  ovules, 
arrived  at  the  state  of  seeds'  (Lindley) ;  also,  the 
spores  of  cryptogams. 

1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  i.  21  In  Botany,  by  fruit, 
in  herbs  as  well  as  in  trees,  we  understand  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  seed.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  19^ 
Its  flower  is  that  of  Plantago,  but.. its  fruit  distinguishes 
it  from  that  genus.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chent.  (1814' 
140  Fruits  ,.  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  nourishment  laid 
up  in  their  cells  for  the  use  of  the  Embryon  plant.  1870 
HOOKKR  Stud,  Flora  210  Hypocha;ris  ..  Fruits  striate, 
scabrous.  1886  A.  WINCHELL  Walks  %  Talks  Geol.  Field 
174  The  low  rank  of  these  plants  [in  the  coal -formation]  is 
evinced  also  by  the  absence  of  flowers  and  fruit. 

6.  Offspring,  progeny.      Also,  an  embryo,  foetus. 
Grig,   a  Hebraism.     Now  rare,   exc.   in  Biblical 
phraseology.     More  fully  fruit  of  the  body,  loins, 
womb. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5445  J>i  frut  i  se  bi-for  mi  nei.  a  1340 
HAMPOLB  Psalter  cxxxi.  n  Of  |>e  froite  of  bi  wambe  i  *n\\ 
sett  on  pi  seat.  1382  WYCLII  Acts  ii.  30  God  hadde  sworn 
to  him,  of  the  fruyt  of  his  leende  for  to  sitte  on  his  seete. 
1398  TBHVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XVH.  Ixxiv.  (1495)  647  We 
speke  vnproperly  somtyme  and  call  the  brode  of  the  beestys 
frute.  c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  42 
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Stondyng  nryr  the  tyme  that  the  frujt  -ImUlf  be  prnfi-riil 
forth,  c  1500  A/t/itsi'm'  xxx,  :-ii  l>ur]u--f,  lake  good 
heede  of  your  frtiyle  that  growi-th  in  your  blood.  1533 
GAU_  Ric/tt  I'ay  11888)  12  'Thay  quhilk  takis  avay  tin: 
frwtis  of  thair  olcbtbun  beistis.  1535  t"o\  KRDALF.  Dent. 
xxviii.  4  Blessed  shalbe  the  frute  of  thy  body.  1578  Lvi  E 
Dodoens  \\.  Ixxvii.  252  It  closeth  the  .Mntvice,  causeth  the 
fruite  to  live.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  JV,  iv.  iv.  24  Least 
with  my  sighes  or  teares  I  blast  or  drowne  King  Edwards 
Fruite.  1607  TOPSF.LL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  463  There  is. . 
another  excellent  medicine,  .whereby  the  fruit  in  a  womans 
womb  may  be  brought  forth  either  di  ad  or  putrified.  1611 
BIBLE  Exod.  xxi.  22  If  men  striue,  and  hurt  a  woman  with 
child,  so  that  her  fruit  depart  from  her.  1641  HINDI: 
y.  Brucn  i.  2  The  Lord  \yith-held  the  fruit  of  the  womb,  so 
lhat  !>y  her  he  had  no  issue.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Mc<1. 
(ed.  4)  IV.  128  Risking  the  loss  of  the  uterine  fruit. 

7.  Anything  accruing,  produced,  or  resulting  from 
an  action  or  effort,  the  operation  of  a  cause,  etc. 

a.  Material  produce,  outgrowth,   increase ;  //. 
products,  revenues. 

o.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  202  pe  fruyte  &  J>e 
profile  of  J>at  lande  &  of  beeste  in  J»i  tyme.  1523  FITZ- 
HRRB.  Sttrv.  36  S.  B.  occupyeth  the  sayd  personage  him 
selfe,  withall  the  glebe  landes,  medowes,  tyihes,  and  all 
other  frutes.  1611  KIRLF.  2  tisiiras  viii.  10  Milke..  which  i^ 
the  fruit  of  the  breasts.  1715-20  POPK  ///Wxvii.  6  Round 
her  new-fallen  young  the  heifer  moves,  Fruit  of  her  throes 
1726  SHELVOCKE  l-'oy.  round  World  86  A  dozen  of  hams . . 
the  fruit  of  this  country.  1849  MACAULA v  Hist.  Eng.  I.  311 
The  produce  of  the  soil  far  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the 
other  fruits  of  human  industry. 

B.  a  1500  Colkelbie  Sow  iii.  763  Quhilk  for  be  tyme  no 
fruct  nor  proffeit  did.  1563  ART.  PARKKR  Articles,  Am  patron 
that..taketh  the  tythes  and  other  fructes  to  him  selfe. 

b.  An  immaterial  product,  a  result,  issue,  con- 
sequence,    si  tig.  and  //. 

n.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19230  Was  neuer  J>e  fruit  o  suilk  hot 
ill.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Sain 's,  Bnptista  268  Dois  worthy  froite 
of  pennance  ay.  .1386  CHACCER  Knt.'s  T.  424  Of  al  oure 
strif,  God  woot,  the  fruyt  is  thin.  1413  Pilgr.  Smvle 
(Caxton)  v.  xiv.  (1859)  80  Alle  the  wycle  world  is  fulfylled 
with  the  fruyte  of  theyr  good  labour,  c  1460  FORTESCUR 
Abs.  $  Lint.  Mon.  iii.  (1885)  116  Sumwhat  now  I  haue 
shewid  the  frutes  of  both  lawes.  1548  9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer  Post-Communion,  The  fruite  of  good  lining.  1601 
SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  ii.  v.  216  If  you  will  then  see  the  fruites 
of  the  sport,  mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady.  1659 
HAMMOND  On  Ps.  i  All  these  Psalms  are  not  the  fruit 
or  product  of  one  inspired  brain.  1668  TEMPLE  Let.  to 
Ld.  Arlington  Wks.  1731  II.  108  The  Fruits  of  our  Con- 
ferences your  Lordship  will  find  in  the  Enclosed.  1712 
ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  287  F6  Riches  and  Plenty  are  the  natural 
Fruits  of  Liberty.  1786  COWPER  Let.  to  ChurcheyVfV.s.  1837 
XV.  189  The  most  effectual  spur  to  industry  in  all  such 
exertions,  is  to  lay  the  fruit  of  them  before  the  public.  1853 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  i.  ii.  64  Zingis  swept 
round  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  destroyed  the  fruits  of  a  long  civi- 
lization. iSsSCARLYLE^r^^.  Gt.  ii.  vi.  (1865)  I.  85  His  going 
on  the  Crusade ..  was  partly  the  fruit  of  the  life  she  led  him. 

/3.    ai$68  ASCHAM  Scholem.  (Arb.)  23,  I  wishe..that  ynng 
M.  Rob.  Sackuille,  may  take  that  fructe  of  this  labor.  1585 
M.  W.  Commend.  1'erses  to  Jan.  I's  J\ss.  Pfftt£t(Axbt)  10 
Lo,  heir  the  fructis,  Nymphe,  of  thy  foster  faire. 
C.  Advantage,  benefit,  enjoyment,  profit. 

a.  c  1230  Halt  Meid.  7  pus  hauen  godes  freond  al  be  fruit 
of  |>is  world  hat  ha  forsaken  habbe9.  1484  CAXTON  Citriall  3 
Thou  shalt  haue  labour  wythoute  fruyt  and  shalt  vse  thy  lyf 
inperylle.  \$s/9Mirr.  Mag.^  Worcester  \^  The  fruite  Of  read- 
ing stories,  standeth  in  the  suite,  1588  | .  UDALL  Diotrephts 
(Arb.)  17  You  shold  preach  foure  tunes  euery  weeke,  with 
more  fruit  than  you  can  doe  now  foure  times  euery  yeere. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  145  She  tooke  the  Fruites  of  my 
Aduice.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  $  Commiv,  384  The 
greatest  fruit  which  the  Emperour  reapeth  by  the  Crowne 
of  Hungarland,  ariseth  by  the  benefit  of  Mines.  1698  J. 
HOWE  in  H.  Rogers  Life  x.  (1863'  219,  I  read  thy  lines  with 
fruit  and  delight.  1858  F.  HALL  in  JrnL  Atner.  Orient. 
Soc.  (1862)  VII.  31  Whosesoever,  .at  any  time,  has  been  the 
soil,  his,  at  that  time,  has  been  the  fruit  of  even  the  previous 
bestowment  thereof. 

£.  1500-20  DISBAR  Ft>er/is  xxiv.  22  Off  warldis  gud  and 
grit  richess,  Quhat  fruct  hes  man  but  miriness? 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  simple  attrib.,  as/r////- 
barrow,  -basket,  -branch,  -broker,  -close,   -dealer, 
-dish,  -garden,  -grove,  -industry,  -loft,  -shop,  -sort, 
-stall,  -stand,  -stone,  -tart,  -time  ;    also  fruitwise 
adv. 

1801  Spirit  Pul'l.  Jrnls.  (1802)  V.  187  *  Fruit-barrows  and 
the  hunger-giving  cries  Of  vegetable  venders  fill  the  air. 
1803  Gentl.  Mag.  Ibid.  11804)  VII.  44  Look  at.  .thefillagree 
tea-caddies,  the  *  fruit-baskets,  &c.,  &c.  1719  LONDON  & 
WISE  Compt.Gard.  xv.  123  Ifa*Fruit  Branch  should  chance 
to  be  join'd  with  the  two  Wood  Branches  it  may  be  pre- 
serv'd.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chttz.  ix,  Several  *  fruit- 
brokers  had  their  marts  near  Todgers's.  1882  SHORTHOUSE 
y.  Inglesant  II.  xxvi.  317  Inheritance  of  *  fruit-closes,  and 
olive-grounds.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  39  The  de- 
fendant is  a  *  fruit -dealer.  1603  SHAKS.  Me  as.  for  M.  \\.  i. 
95  We  had  but  two  in  the  house,  which  . .  stood,  as  it  were 
in  a  *fruit  dish.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  3 
Kitchen  and  *  Fruit-Gardens.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  iv.  974  The 
faithful  slave  Whom  to  my  nuptial  train  Icarius  gave,  To 
tend  the  *fruit-groves.  1894  Daily  News  5  Apr.  5/5  Will 
the  *fruit  industry  of  this  country  find  another  ^  ipo  towards 
it?  1552  HULOET,  *Fruite  loft,  or  place  to  lay  fruite  in,  or  to 
kepe  fruite,  oporotheca.  1604  Office  B.  V.M.  277  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
i  They  haue  made  Hierusalem  a  frute  loft.  1650  HOWELL 
Giraffi's  Rev.  Naples  i.  ( 1664)  10  He  went  up  and  down  the 
"fruit-shops  that  were  in  that  quarter.  1842  BROWNING  Soli- 
loquy  Sp.  Cloister  vi,  How  go  your  flowers?  None  double  ? 
Notone*fruit-sortcanyouspy?  iSsSSiMMONns/)^.  Trade, 
*Fntit  stall,  a  stand  on  the  pavement  where  fruit  is  sold  m 
the  streets.  1800  Morn.  Chron.  in  Spirit  /'»/>/.  Jruls.  (1801) 
IV.  40  Nor  do  we  ever  see  him  ..  riding  backwards  over 
*fruit-stands.  1845  6  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Client. 
II.  465  Their  nucleus  is  usually  a  foreign  body,  a  *fruit- 
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slnup,  a  splinter  uf  bone,  a  needle,  or  woody  fibre.  1568 
V.KIII  lint-Hitra' a  />/«//  /V.  IV.  (1619)624/1  Hre  COUlde 
make,  .twelue  sorts  <.f  -iawo-s  mid  ten  of  *  fruit  tartes.  1552 
HCI.OF.T,  *  Fruite  tynic,  wli.-n  fniilr  is  ripe,  vhidetnia.  1712 
ADIHSMX  Spcct.  No.  477  f  i,  I  do  not  suffer  any  une.  to 
drive  them  [the  birds]  from  thinr  usual  haunts  in  fruit-time. 
1864  SWIXBI  RNE  Atalanta  214  *  Fruit-wise  upon  the  old 
flower  of  tears. 

b.  objective,  as  fruit-bearer,  -culture,  -eater, 
-evaporation ,  -giver,  -grower,  'keeper,  -monger, 
-piiker,  -seller,  -vendor  \  fruit-bearing,  -candying, 
-packing  vbl.  sbs. ;  fruit-hearing,  -bringing,  -eat- 
ing, -growing,  -producing  ppl.  adjs. 

1726  LKOSI  AlhcrtTs  An/n't.  I.  24/2  Trees,  .especially 
*  Fruit-bearers.  1883  H.  D8UMUOND  Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  \v. 
(ed.  2)  271  *  Fruit-bearing  without  Christ  is  not  an  improba- 
bility, but  an  impossibility.  1629  PARKINSON  Parodist 
Title-p.,  An  Orchard  of  all  sorte  of  *fruit- bearing  Trees. 
1863  Bi'RKKLEY  Rrit.  Mosses  I.  4  We  have  the  fruit-bearing 


Angl.  144  A  *Frute  eter,  jcir»i/a?us.  1848  CRAIG,  Ampf- 
lid;?,  Chatterers  or  fruit-eaters.  1883  G.  ALLEN  in  KnmvL 
25  May  304/1  The  blackcap  ..  is  a  confirmed  fruit-eater. 
1884  Littctl's  Living  Age  688  The  shambling,  "fruit-eat- 
ing, bear.  1895  Daily  Neivs  13  Dec.  5/4  y  Fruit  evapora- 
tion would  pay  British  fruit-growers.  1888  Epictetns  H.  x. 
74  He  will  be  Raingiver  and  *Fruitgiver.  1884  Harper's 
Mag.  Mar.  602/2  The.  ."fruit-grower  may.. be  made  in- 


dependent of  the  weather.     1894 /V/.  -^<"z'*  Monthly"^. 

487  Our  neighbors  of  northern  Europe  are.,  removed  from 

*  fruit -growing  regions.    x6«3Coc.KERAM  11,  A  *fruit  keeper, 
epicarpean.     1721  BRADLEY  Virtue  Coffee  28  As  our  *Fruit- 
mongeis  dp  for  Cherries.     1894  Daily  News  22  Jan.  6-3,  I 
am  not  going  to  reply  in  *  The  Daily  News '  to  the  three 
letters  on  *fruit-packing.    1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  I.  164 
For  harvesting,    we   have   mowing,  reaping  and  binding 
machines,  shellers,  *fruit-nickers,  etc.      1895  Daily  News 
27  Sept.  2/3  Great  Britain  has  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with 
as  a  *fruit-producing country.    1552  HULOET,  *Fruite  seller, 

fntctuarins.     1887  Spectator  25  Mar.  412/2  The  Italian 

*  fruit-vendor  or  organ-grinder  is  often  a  retired  workman. 
9.  Special  comb. :   fruit-bat  (see  FLYING-FOX)  ; 

fruit-bud,  a  bud  containing  a  fruit  germ,  in 
opposition  \.o  leaf -bud ;  fruit-button  —fruit-bud ; 
fruit-cake,  (a)  a  cake  containing  frtiit ;  (£)  (sec 
quot.) ;  fruit-clipper,  a  fast-sailing  ship,  built  for 
the  conveyance  of  fruit ;  fruit-crow  (see  quot.) ; 
fruit-dot,  Bot.,  the  sorus  of  ferns;  fruit-fly  (see 
quot.) ;  fruit-frame  (see  quot.) ;  fruit-girl,  a 
girl  who  sells  fruit ;  fruit-house,  a  house  for  storing 
fruit ;  fruit-knife,  a  knife  for  cutting  fruit,  with 
a  blade  of  silver  or  other  material  not  affected 
by  the  acids  of  the  fruit ;  fruit-meter,  a  person 
officially  appointed  to  examine  all  fruit  brought 
into  a  market  (Cassell) ;  fruit-mill  (see  quot.) ; 
f  fruits-paying,  the  payment  of  annates  or  *  first- 
fruits  ' ;  fruit-piece,  '  a  pictured  or  sculptured 
representation  of  fruit  *  (Cent.  Diet?}  ;  fruit-pigeon, 
a  general  name  given  to  the  pigeons  of  the  genera 
Carpofihftgatmdi  Treron',  fruit-press,  an  apparatus 
for  extracting  the  juice  from  fruit  by  pressure;  fruit - 
spur,  a  small  branch  whose  growth  is  stopped  to 
ensure  the  development  of  fruit-buds  ;  fruit-stalk, 
a  stalk  that  bears  fruit ;  spec.  =  PEDUNCLE  ;  also 
occas.  =  CARPOPHORE;  fruit-sugar  —  GLUCOSE  or 
LEVULOSE  ;  fruit-tree,  a  tree  cultivated  for  its 
fruit ;  t  fruit- trencher,  a  wooden  tray,  formerly 
used  as  a  dessert-plate;  ffruit-user  =  USUFRUC- 
TUARY $b.\  fruit-wall,  a  wall  against  which 
fruit-trees  are  trained  ;  fruit-wife,  fruit-woman, 
a  woman  who  sells  fruit;  also,  t  a  bawd  ;  f  fruit- 
yard,  an  orchard. 

1883  Chamb.  Jml.  22  Dec.  BIO/I  That  curious  species  of 
bats  known  as  the  *fruit-bat  or  flying-fox.  1664  EVKLVN 
Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  190  [When]  the  Sap  begins  to  stir.. one 
then  best  discerns  the  *  Fruit-buds.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb. 
<$•  Card.  147  The  Graft  very  seldom  fails,  provided  it.. 
have  *Fruit-Kuttons.  1885  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Hrit. 
XIX.  841/2  The  cysts  [of  the  Endosporese}  may  be  united 
side  by  side  in  larger  or  smaller  groups ..  These  composite 
bodies  are  termed  fruit-cakes'  or  *  sethalia ',  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  spore-cysts  of  Fuligo,  also  called  yEthalium— 
the  well-known  *  flowers  of  tan '--  form  a  cake  of  this 
description.  1864  BLACKMORE  C.  Vanghan  Ixxi,  The  '  Lily- 
flower '.  .could  exhibit  her  taffrnil  to  the  smartest  *  fruit- 
clipper.  1856  W.  S.  DALLAS  Nat.  Hist.  Anim.  Kingd.  552 
The.  Gymnoderinz,  or  *  Fruit  Crows.  1880  GRAY  Struct. 
Bot.  433/2  The  clustered  ]  fruit-dots  of  ferns.  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Snpp.^  *  Fruit-flies,  a  name  given  by  gardeners,  and 
others,  to  a  sort  of  small  black  flies,  found  in  vast  numbers 
among  fruit  trees,  in  the  spring  season.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek.,  * Fruit-frame,  Hort.  a  trellis  or  espalier.  1750  H. 
WALPOLE  Let.  to  G.  Montagu  23  July  '1857)  II.  213  She 
had  brought  Betty,  the  ^fruit-girl,  with  hampers  of  straw- 
berries and  cherries.  1812  COMBE  Picturesque  xxm,  A  fruit- 
girl's  barrow  strikes  his  shin.  1794  LD.  SPENCER  in  Ld. 
Auckland sCorr.  (1862)  III.  255,  I  am  going  with  Caroline 
to  the  *fruit-house.  1855  H.  CLARKE  Diet.,  *  Frnit -knife. 
1881  Daily  News  5  Aug.  2/7  In  long  past  days  the  Corpora- 
tion *fruitmeters  claimed  a  sample  of  fruit  from  each 
package  entering  the  Port  of  London.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek.,  *Frnit'Mill,  a  mill  for  grinding  grapes  for  must  or 
apples  for  cider.  1709  STRYPK  Ann.  Re/.  I.  vi.  07  To  pray 
the  Queen  ..  to  be  discharged  of  their  own  subsidies  the 
first  year  of  their  *fruits  paying.  1865  Atkettiritm  No. 
IQ54-  494/3  A  rare  *fr«it-pigeon  from  the  Seychelles.  1823  in 
Cobbett  Rnr.  Rides  (1885)  I.  325  [A]  great  number  of  these 
shoots  have  *fruit-spurs,  which  will  have  blossom,  if  not 
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Vnit,  next  year.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (e<l.  3)  II.  r 
Leaf.stalks,  shorter  than  the  "fruit-stalks.     1846  J .  HAXTE 


II.  17 


Le 


Likr.  Pract.  Afric.  led.  4)  II.  301  [Strawberries]  Every 
runner  is,  in  its  incipient  state  of  formation,  capable  ol  IK 
coming  a  fruit-stalk.     1577  B.  GOOGF.  Heresbach  s  I/asl: 
'    :  trees  and  Vines.     1667  MII.TON  /'.  /,. 


a  quantity  of  thum-riug  posies.     He  lias  a  fortune  there- 
fore good,  because  he  is  content  with  it.     This  is  a  piece  of 
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ITcnce  Friil'taged  ///.  a.,  abounding  in  fruitage. 
1846  C.   G.    PROWETT    ,'Eschyln*'    J'wietfi.    Hound    22 
Flowery  spring  Or  fruitaged  summer. 

Fruitarian  (fr«te>rian).  rare.    [f.  FRUIT  sb. 

+  -AUIAN  ;  cf.  vegetarian]  One  who  lives  on  fruit. 

1893  ,\'at.  Ptai  Mag.  Feb.,  Even  at  yl.  a  Ib...the  econo- 
mic.il  fruitarian  would  gain  on  the  economical  cerealist.  1896 
H'cstm.  Gaz.  4  May  io,'i  He  became  '  fruitarian '..  He 
believed  in  nothing  but  fruit. 

Fruited  (fn?-ted),  ///.  a.    [f.  FRUIT  v.  +  -ED^.] 
fl.  Having  fruit  of  a  certain  kind.  Obs. 
1612  T.  JAMF.S  Jesuits'  Doumf.  4  Fie  on  such  Fatherhood, 
so  rooted,  so  fruited. 
2.  a.  Of  a  branch,  tree,  etc. :  Having  fruit  upon 


s:"~*                     — " -_    .      T™,.          e.^.if,i\  a     el     vjl  a  uraucil,  lice,  etc.  .    iiaviuj-  iiun,  nii^n 

411  But  the!  ben  *Fruyte  Users  of  the  godis.     1699  (title)  I                                              . >          •                            » 

'Fruit  Walls  improved  by  inclining  them  to  the  Horizon.  it.     b.  Abounding  in  or  laden  with  irtut. 

I77J  MRS.  GRANT  if tt.fr.  Moimt.  (1807)  T.  x.  78  She  has  1784  Brims   '  Mro  Westlin   Winds'  iv,  I,et  us.. view.. 


1773  MBS.  GRANT  Lett.fr.  Mount.  (1807)  T.  x.  78  She  has 
built  a  fruit  wall,  a  thing  before  unheard  of  here.  1611 
COTGR.,  Fruictiere,  a  *Fruit-wife;  or  woman  that  selleth 
fruits.  1672  DRVDEN  Assignation  III.  i.  Wks.  1883  IV.  416 
She's  as  arrant  a*fruit-woman  as  any  is  about  Rome.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  358  Fruit  women  screamed.  1555 
W.  WATREMAN-FaraVe  Facimisn.  ix.  sosTheGelonites,  occu- 
pienge  tilthe  :  Hue  by  corne,  and  haue  their  *frute  yardes. 
Fruit  (fn<t),  v.  Also  a.  4-5  frute,  -yn  ;  /3.  5 
fruct.  Pa.  pple.  4  y-fruited.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  Mr.  To  bear  fruit. 

a.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  39,  I  saue  it  til  I  se  it.  .som- 
del  y-fruited.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  182/1  Frutyn,  or  brynge 
forjre  frute,  fructifico.  1712  J.  PETIVER  in  rhiL  Trans. 
XXVII.  424  It  Fruits  yearly  in  Chelsey  Garden.  1793  Trans. 
Soc.  Arts  (ed.  2)  IV.  220  They  have  fruited,  and  are  now 
propagated  in  almost  all  the  West-India  islands.  1854 
HOOKER  Himal.  Jrnls.  II.  xxvii.  253  But  few  of  them 
fruit.  1882  MRS.  RIDDELL  Daisies  fy  B.  I.  114  The  scarlet- 
runners  fruiting  and  blooming  at  the  same  time. 

ft.  a  1500  Colkelbie  Sow  iii.  766  How  sukl  a  penny  fruct 
contrair  nature. 

fig.  1:1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.E.T.S.)  259  Mysgouernaunce 
..frutyth  no^t  in  goodnesse  to  be  soule.  1851  Beddoes' 
Poems  Mem.  113  Interchanging  knowledge,  as  it. .fruited 
daily  in  every  branch  of  science.  1883  BALDW.  BROWN 
Home  iii.  50  We  can  see  the  passions  and  the  forces  work- 
ing, which  fruit  in  bane  or  blessing. 

2.  trans,  (causatively)  To  make  bear  fruit ;  to 
cultivate  to  the  point  of  bearing  fruit,    lit.  and  fig. 

1640  J.  DYKE  Worthy  Comm-un.  177  He  is  rooted  in  Christ, 
and  therefore  fruited  by  Christ.  1851  Beck's  Florist  Jan.  8, 
1  have  not  fruited  those  sorts  [of  Strawberries],  1862 
THOREAU  Exciirs.,  On  Wild  Apples  (1863)  291  Their 
'  Favorites' [apples],  .when  I  have  fruited  them  turn  out 
very  tame.  1882  W.  B.  WEEDEN  Soc.  Law  Labor  25  For 
Capital  is  Labor  fruited,  saved  and  preserved. 

t  3.  In  various  obsolete  uses :  a.  To  produce  as 
fruit,  b.  To  flavour  with  fruit-juice.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclns.  xxiv.  23,  I  as  a  vyne  frutede  [Vulg. 
fructificavi]  swotnesse  of  smel.  1736  BAJLEY  Housek.  Diet. 
359  Fill  tin  iceing  pots  with  any  sorts  of  cream  you  please, 
either  plain  or  sweetened,  or  you  may  fruit  it. 

Fruitage  (frzZ-tt-dj,).  Also  6-8  frutage,  (7 
-idge).  [a.  OF.  fruitage,  i.  fruit  FRUIT.] 

1.  The  process,  season,  or  state  of  bearing  fruit. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  vin.  102  Plantes  :  which  onely 
flonsh  in  growyng,  and  frutage.  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM 
Art  of  Survey  I.  iii.  6  In  Grouth,  the  thriuage,  verdure, 
fruitage  . .  &c.,  of  particular  Vegetables  are  regardable. 
1816  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.,  Lay  Serin.  317  A  tree  trans- 


:age  either  shed  or  change 

fig.  1892  Ch.  Q.  Re!'.  Jan.  444  Many  have  commented  on 
the  late  fruitage  of  Swift's  genius. 

2.  Fruit  collectively ;  a  crop  of  fruit. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  I.  vi.  13  What  Trees, 
Plants,  Shrubs  :  what  Frutage,  Mastage,  Gummage.  1613 
CHAPMAN  Masque  of  Inns  of  Court  Plays  1873  III.  117 
Freely  earth  her  fruitage  bearing.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x. 
561  Greedily  they  pluck'd  The  Frutage  fair  to  sight.  1708 
J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  I.  3  Whoeer  expects  his  lab'ring  trees 
should  bend  With  frutage.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  n.  215 
The  wide  domain,  with  game  and  fruitage  crown'd,  Supplied 
their  food.  1883  MRS.  ROLLINS  New  Eng.  Bygones  1 80  Much 
of  the  plumpest  fruitage  found  its  way  into  the  hoards  of 
thieving  boys. 

fig.  1652  BENLOWES  Theoph.  iv.  I.  58  When  me  Thou  shall 
impregn'd  with  Vertues  make  A  fruitful  Eden,  all  the 
frutage  take.  1749  SMOLLETT  Regicide  iv.  iii,  I  come.  .To 
claim  the  promis'd  fruitage  of  my  love.  1883  S.  C.  HALL 
Retrospect  II.  39  His  genius  was  yet  in  the  bud— with  the 
promise  of  glorious  fruitage. 

t  b.  //.  Various  sorts  of  fruit.   Obs. 

(11693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xiii.  no  Men  do  more 
copiously  in  the  Season  of  Harvest  feed  on  Fruitages  then  at 
any  other  time, 

C.  trans/.  Offspring,    rare-'1. 

1850  BLACKIE  Mschylus  I.  195  Yet  should  she  By  her  own 
body  s  fruitage  have  been  slain  f 

t  3.  A  decorative  arrangement  of  fruits ;  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  in  embroidery,  painting,  carving, 

1600  Q.  Eliz.  Wardr.  in  Nichols  Progr.  (1823)  III.  500 
One  peticoate.. with  a  verie  faire  border  of  pomegranetts 
pyne  aple  trees  frutidge.  1604  DEKKER  King's  Enter- 
tamm.  Wks  1873  I.  309  Pomona-attirde  in  greene 
a  wreath  of  frutages  circling  her  temples.  ,645  EVELYN 
Diary  29  Jan.,  I  he  vines,  climbing  to  the  summit  of  the 
trees,  reach ,  m  festoons  and  fruitages  from  one  tree  to 
another.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  uS/2  Fruitage  is 
the  hanging,  of  several  sorts  of  Fruit  together  in  husks  with 


Compl.  Card.  37  A  glorious  Embroidery  of  Festoons,  and 
Frutages,  depending  from  the  yielding  Boughs. 
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The  rustling  corn,  the  fruited  thorn,  And  ev  ry  happy 
creature.  1850  BLACKIE  /Eschylns  II.  122  Mighty  Jove, 
the  gracious  giver.  .Crown  the  fruited  year  1  1864  BOUTELL 
Her.  Hist,  ff  Pop.  xiii.  (ed.  3)  124  A  wreath  of  peach- 
branches  fruited.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  14  July  4/5  The 
plant.. though  small  is  unusually  heavily  fruited.  1888 
MORRIS  Burghers'  Battle  in  Athenziim  16  June  761/2  The 
shadows  of  the  fruited  close  Dapple  the  feast-hall  floor. 

Fruiten  (fra-t'n),  v.  [f.  FRUIT  sb.  +  -ENO.] 
\  a.  trans.  To  make  fruitful  (obs.}.  b.  intr.  To 
become  full  of  fruit.  Hence  Frurtening  ppl.  a. 
(rare-1). 

'  1633  BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  84, 1  will  give  you  seasonable 
rains,  .to  supple  and  fruiten  the  earth.  1839  BAILEY  Festus 
(1848)  rr/2  Fanning  the  fruitening  plains. 

Fruiter  (fr«'tai\  [orig.  a.  V. fruitier,  i. fruit; 
later  prob.  independently  f.  FBUIT  sl>.  or  v.  +  -KRi.j 
fa.  One  who  deals  in,  or  has  the  care  of  fruit. 
b.  A  vessel  engnged  in  the  fruit-trade.  C.  A  tree 
that  produces  fruit,  d.  A  fruit-grower. 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Honsch.  Ord.  (1790)  22  Besides  the 
fruter  and  waferer.  c  1500  Cocke  LorelFs  B.  (Percy)  9 
Fruyters,  chese-mongers,  and  mynstrelles.  1667  Canter- 
bury Marriage  Licences  31  July  (MS.)  William  Settertree 
of  Brooke  .  .  fruiter.  1860  A.  GUMMING  in  Merc.  Marine 
Mag.  VII.  102  Let  them.,  swing  to  one  anchor ..  (as  the 
fruiters  do  at  St.  Michael's).  1870  Harper's  Mag.  XLI. 
864  A  man  can't  bring  into  port,  -a  fruiter  from  the  Levant, 
with  Portuguese  and  Greeks  before  the  mast.  1882  G<ird. 
Chron.  No.  421.  79  The  former  is  a  handsome  variety  of 
medium  growth,  and  a  sure  fruiter.  1887  J.  E.  McGowAN 
Chattanooga  ff  Tennessee  35  The  fruiter,  farmers  and 
truckers  have  now  more  capital  for  their  business. 

Fruiterer  (fr«'terai).  [extended  form  of  prec. : 
see  -EB'  3.] 

1.  A  dealer  in  frnit ;  a  fruit-seller. 

1408  Close  Roll 9  Hen.  IV\>,  Thomas  Sebeche,  ffruterer. 
1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  ff  F.  Ssj  b,  The  frewte..on  the 
frewterers  haude  lying.  1397  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  III.  ii.  36 
The  very  same-day  did  I  nght  with  one  Sampson  Stock- 
fish, a  Fruiterer.  1650  HOWELL  Giraffes  Rei>.  Naples  i. 
(1664)  12  Telling  the  fruiterers  that  they  should  pay  the 
gabell.  1720  GAY  Poems  (1745)  I.  167  Walnuts  the  fruit- 
erer's hand,  in  autumn  stain.  1813  ELPHINSTONE  Ace. 
Caubul  (1842)  I.  75  Amongst  the  handsomest  shops  were 
the  fruiterers'.  1873  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  ix.  i.  301 
Careful  as  a  fruiterer  is  of  the  bloom  upon  his  grapes. 

T  2.  A  fruit-grower.   Obs. 

1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xviii.  298  The  Pear-maine  . . 
Which  carefull  frut'rers  now  have  denizend  our  owne.  1615 
W.  LAWSON  Orch.  <y  Gard.  in.  i.  (1668)  i  Whosoever 
desireth.  .to  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable  Orchard,  must 
provide  himself  of  a  fruiterer . .  Skilful  in  that  faculty.  1813 
SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  Chein.  (1814)  255  Most  of  our  best 
apples  are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  by 
a  fruiterer  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Fruiter  ess  (frw-teres).  Also  S  fruitress.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ESS.]  A  female  seller  of  fruit. 

1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  87  F  i  The  hawker-women, 
fruitresses,  and  milk-maids.  1809  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIV. 
244  The  fair  fruiteress,  it  seems  was  jealous  of  her  neigh- 
bour. 1823  LAMB  Elia,  My  First  Play.  The  fashionable  pro- 
nunciation of  the  theatrical  fruiteresses  then  was  '  Chase 
some  oranges ' . .  chase  pro  chuse. 

Fruitery  (fr;7-teri).  Also  7  frut»ry.  [ad. 
Vt.fruitene,  I.  fruit  FRUIT.] 

1 1.  A  place  for  growing  or  storing  fruit.  Obs. 

1609  Patent  ^  Jos.  I  in  Act  5  Ceo.  Ill,  c.  26.  Preamble, 
Dove-houses,  orchards,  fruiteries,  gardens,  lofts,  cottages. 
1723  BRADLEY  f'am.  Diet,  s.v.,  You  must  be  careful  in 
cleaning  and  sweeping  your  Fruitery  often.  1816  KIRBY  & 
Sp.  Entoiuol.  (1843)  I.  r6i,  I  must  next  conduct  you  from 
the  garden  into  the  orchard  and  fruitery. 

2.  Fruit  collectively ;  a  crop  of  fruit.     Now  rare. 
_  16..  SYLVESTER  Dn  Bart  as  (N.),  He  sowde  and  planted 
in  his  proper  grange  (Upon  som  savage  stock)  som  frutry 
strange.      1612   DRAYTON   Poly-olb.   xiv.    229    Where    full 
Pomona  seemes  most  plentiously  to  flowe,  And  with  her 
fruitery  swells  by  Pel-shore  in  her  pride.     1656  S.  HOLLAND 
Zara  (1719)  27    Indeed  she  had  manifested  a   prodigious 
prodigality,  had  she  afforded  a  Shambles  to  her  Frutery. 
1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  n.  35  Oft,  notwithstanding  all  thy 
Care  To  help  thy  Plants,  when  the  small  Fruit'ry  seems 
Exempt  from  Ills,  an  oriental  Blast  Disastrous  flies.     1828 
Miss  MITFORD   Village  Ser.  HI.  (1863)  491   Dealing  with 
him  in  all  sorts  of  fishery  and  fruitery  for.  .her  shop. 

tFruitester.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  FRUIT  sb.  + 
-STEB.]  =  FBUITERESB.  vCf.  quot.  1672  fa  fruit- 
woman  in  FRUIT  sb.  9.) 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pardoner's  T.  16  Than  comen  tomb- 
esteres  Fetys  and  smale,  and  yonge  frutesteres  hi.  rr.  fruvt- 
esteres,  jYuytsters]. 

Fruitful  (fra-tfnl),  a.  Forms:  a.  (see  FRUIT  sb.}. 
8.  4-7  fructfull,  (5  fructufulle),  6  fraiotfall. 
[f.  FRUIT  rf.  +  -FUL.] 


FRUITFULLY. 

1.  Productive  of  fruit.     Of  trees,  etc.  :    Bearing 
plenty  of  fruit.     Of  soils,  etc. :   Fertile.     Of  rain, 
etc. :  Causing  fertility. 

a  1300  K.  E.  Psalter  cxlviii.  9  Tries  fruitefulle  and  cedres 
allo.  1:1400  MAUMDF.V.  (Roxb.)  xiv.  61  fir  hilles  er  rijt 
fiuytfull.  1535  COVERDALE  Neh.  ix.  25  Vynyardes,  oyl- 
g.trden,  and  many  frutefull  trees.  1363  W.  FULKE  Metmrs 
(1640)63  Clay.. is  not  so  fruilfull  ;is  marie.  1594  SHAKS. 
Kich.  ///,  v.  ii.  8  The  . .  Boare  (That  spoyl'd  your  Summer 
Fields,  and  fruitfull  Vines).  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xix.  vii, 
Such  seeds.,  must  be  all  throughly  dried  before  they  be. . 
fruitfull.  1649  JER-  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  in.  xiv.  49  The 
fruitfull  Nilus.  .filling  all  the  trenches  to  make  a  plenty  of 
corn  and  fruits.  1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  I.  x.  293  The  Tree  hath 
usually  3  fruitfull  Branches.  1697  DRYDF.N  I'irg.  tieorg.  i. 
236  Heav'n  invok'd  wiih  Vows  for  fruitful  Rain.  1730  LADY 
POMFRET  Let.  I.  xxii.  84  A  very  steep  but  fruitful  hill,  .the 
vineyards  . .  crown  the  very  summit.  1859  THACKERAY 
I'irgin.  xxiv,  His  estate  ..  was  as  large  as  Kent;  and., 
infinitely  more  fruitful. 

2.  Productive  of  offspring ;  not  barren  ;  producing 
offspring  in  abundance,  prolific. 

c  1520  L.  ANDREWS  Noble  LyJ'e  in  Babees  Bk.  229  A 
Bremon  is  a  fruteful  fisshe  that  halhe  moche  sede.  1526 
I'ilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  153  b,  Lya  was  the  more 
fruytfull,  and  had  more  chyldren  than  Rachel.  1577  B. 
GOOGF.  Heresbach's  Hvsb.  IV.  (1586)  162  Some  [hens]  are 
so  fruitfull,  as  they  kill  them  selves  with  laying.  1611 
BIBLE  Gen.  i.  22  God  blessed  them,  saying,  Be  fruitfull, 
and  multiply.  1667  D'CHKSS  NEWCASTLE  Life  Dk.  Ne^v- 
castle  (1886)  87  A  young  woman  that  might  prove  fruitful 
to  him.  11715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  II.  225  The 
fruitfullest  marriage  that  has  been  known  in  our  age. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VIII.  43  Nature  ..  has 
rendered  some  animals  surpriziugly  fruitful.  1841-71  T.  R. 
JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  367  The  queen  bee,  when 
deprived  of  her  wings  before  any  communication  with  the 
male  has  taken  place,  will  nevertheless  lay  fruitful  eggs. 
1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq^.  (1876)  III.  xii.  in  That  mar- 
riage proved  happy  and  fruitful. 

b.  Astral.  Favourable  to  fecundity. 

1721  BAILEY,  Fruitful  Signs,  [in  Astrology]  are  the  Signs 
Gemini,  Cancer  and  Pisces. 

f  3.  Of  a  harvest,  a  crop,  hence  of  a  reward, 
a  meal,  etc. :  Abundant,  copious.  Chiefly  in 
Shaks. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  ii.  80  The  fruitfull  Riuer  in  the  Eye. 
1603  —  Meas.for  M.  iv.  iii.  161  One  fruitful  Meale  would 
set  mee  tpo't.  1607  —  Timon  v.  i.  153  With  a  recompence 
more  fruitfull  Than  their  offence  can  weigh  downe.  1697 
DRYDEN  yirg.  Georg-.  n.  197  Harvests  heavy  with  their 
fruitful  weight,  Adorn  our  fields. 

4.  transf.  anAJig.     f  a.  Productive  of  (material 
things),  abounding  in.  Obs. 

1629  S' hertogenbosh  i  This  Boscage  was.. fruitfull  of  wild 
Deere.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  328  The  whole 
Region  is  very  fruitful  of  Barren  Mountains. 

b.  With  reference  to  immaterial  things :  Prolific ; 
abundantly  productive.  Const,  in,  of. 

1535  COVERDALE  Col.  i.  10  To  be  frutefull  in  all  good 
workes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ill.  337  Golden  days,  fruitful 
of  golden  deeds.  1674  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  284  Mar- 
tock  in  com.  Somerset,  ever  fruitfull  in  good  wits.  1744 
ARMSTRONG Presem.  Health  n.  457  We  curse  not  wine  :  The 
vile  excess  we  blame ;  More  fruitful  than  th'  accumulated 
board  Of  pain  and  misery.  1826  T.  I.  WHARTON  in  Pa. 
Hist.  Soc.  Metn.  I.  134  His  travels  are  fruitful  of  infor- 
mation. 1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  vi.  i.  (1864)  335  His 
fruitful  genius  suggested  an  expedient.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON 
Brit.  India  II.  406  A  fruitful  subject  of  contention.  1876 
TREVELYAN  Macaulay  I.  v.  289  The  main  incidents  of  that 
Session,  so  fruitful  in  great  measures.  1885  Public  Opinion 
9  Jan.  37/2  Prince  Albert  Victor,  .has  probably  a  long  and 
fruitful  career  before  him. 

5.  Productive  of  good  results  ;  beneficial,  profit- 
able, remunerative.   Now  only  of  actions,  qualities, 
or  the  like ;  formerly  also  of  concrete  things. 

c  138*  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  36  And  this  is  fruitful  penance 
ayenst  tho  three  thinges,  in  which  we  wrathen  our  Lord 
Jesu  Christ.  £1440  Jacob's  Well  »E.  E.  T.  S.)  228  Ydel- 
nesse  &  ese  wyth-oute  fruytfull  occupacyoun.  1504  ATKYN- 
SON  tr.  De  /mitalione  I.  xxv.  178  Holye  redynge  of  frutefull 
doctrine.  1616  SfRF.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farnie  316  The 
fruitfullest  thing  that  can  be  kept  about  a  Countne-house 
is  Bees.  1640  YORKE  Union  Hon.  4  Robert  with  his  followers 
obtained  a  fruitfull  possession  in  those  parts.  1712  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  303  F  4  Instances  of  the  same  great  and  fruitful 
Invention.  1867  A.  BARRY  Sir  C.  Barry  ix.  303  It  had  the 
opportunities  of  rapid  and  fruitful  exercise. 

|8.  1475  Bit.  Noblesse  56  The  noble  and  fructufulle  ex- 
amples of  the  noble  cenatours.  1547-8  Ordre  ofCoinmunian 
4  His  mooste  fruictfull  and  glorious  Passion.  1552  LYNDESAY 
Monarche  4788  Lat  thay  y'  fructfull  fysche  [/'.  e.  the  Kirk] 
eschaip  thare  handis. 

t  Frnrtfn.lh.ead.  Obs.  In  5  frujtfullied.  [f. 
FRUITFUL  +  -HEAD,  -HOOD.]  =  FEUITFULNESS. 

c  1440  Jacob's  WM(£.  E.  T.  S.)  238  Wetched  softhed  & 
neschhed,  fruatfulhed. 

Fruitfully  (fr»-tfnli),  adv.  [f.  FRDITFUL  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  fruitful  manner. 

1.  So  as  to  produce  good  results ;  with  good 
effect,  beneficially,  profitably,  edifyingly. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Itnilatione  i.  xviii.  20  Euery  tyme  |>ei  spendid 
fruytfully.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixv.  §  19  Our  very 
nature  doth  hardly  yeeld  to  destroy  that  which  may  bee 
fruitefully  kept.  1643  BURROUGHES  Exp.  Hosea  ix.  311 
That  you  may  be  helped  fruitfully  to  read  much  Scripture. 
1658  C.  CART\VRiGHT(/*V/f  I  A  Practical  and  Polemical  Com- 
mentary..on  the  Whole  Fifteenth  Psalm.  Wherein  the 
Text  is  learnedly  and  fruitfully  explained.  1894  Advance 
(Chicago)  29  Apr.,  It  is  the  mission  of  others  to  illustrate 
and  to  show  how  to  think,  wisely,  deeply,  fruitfully. 

t  2.  a.  Copiously,  fully,  b.  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  prolific.  Obs.  rare. 


FBUITFULNESS. 

1601  SHAKS.  AlFs  Well  \\.  ii.  73  La.  You  vnderstand  me. 
C/a.  Most  fruitfully.  160$  —  Lear  iv.  vi.  270  If  your  will 
want  not,  time  and  p!;.ce  will  be  fruitfully  offer 'd.  a  1684 
EARL  ROKOHHOM  Yirgil's  Sixth  Eclogue  45  How  scattered 
Seeds  of  Sea,  and  Air,  and  Earth,  And  purer  Fire. .did  fruit- 
fully unite. 

Fruitfulness  (fwtfulnes).  [f.  FRUITFUL + 
-NESS.]  The  quality,  fact,  or  state  of  being  fruitful, 
in  senses  of  the  adj. 

1.  Fertility  in  crops  ;  exuberant  production. 

1398  TREVISA  Rarth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  Ixi.  (1495)  637  The 
fygge  tree  . .  hath  that  name  of  fruitfulnesse,  for  it  is  more 
fruytfull  than  other  trees.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst. 
i.  xvi.  (1634)  85  As  though  the  fruitfulnesse  of  one  yeare  were 
not  the  singular  blessing  of  God.  1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart. 
Bij,  A  ground  Which  thrice  a  yeere  her  fruitfulnes  did  show. 
1695  LD.  PRESTON  Boetli.  \.  18  note,  Named  Felix ..  famous 
for  its  Fruitfulness  and  Number  of  Cities.  1775  AoAiR^w^r. 
Ind.  184  The  vine  was  . .  a  symbol  of  fruitfulness.  1879 
Casselfs  Tec/in.  Educ.  I.  245  Some  idea  of  its  [banana  s] 
fruitfulness  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  [etc.]. 

toner.  1649  ROIIERTS  Clavis  Bibl.  80  And  plentifully  he 
did  eate  The  fruitfulnesses  of  the  field. 

2.  Fertility  in  offspring  ;  fecundity. 

1624  GATAKER  Transubst.  138  By  that  blessing  hee  be- 
stowed fruitfulnesse  upon  them.  1647  FULLER  Good  Th.  in 
II  'arse  T.  (1841)  120  That  water  . .  proved  like  the  spa  unto 
her,  so  famous  for  causing  fruitfulness.  1702  ADDISON  Dial. 
Medals  ii.  93  The  Cornu-copia?  in  her  hand  is  a  type  of  her 
fruitfulness.  1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854) 
I.  ^20  The  increase  . .  must  ..  be  attributed  to  an  increased 
fruitfulness  of  the  female  sex. 

3.  Productiveness  in  general : 
a.  of  material  things.  ?  06s, 


b.  of  immaterial  things.     Also,  profitableness, 
utility ;  occas.  f  liberality. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xi.  xxxvii,  He  shal  attaste  the 
well  of  frutefulness  Which  Vyrgyl  claryfied.  1551  BIBLE 
Ps.  xxxvi.  note,  The  fertilitie  and  fruitfulnes  of  the  holy 
Ghoste.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  266  To  heale  that 
up  by  the  fruitfulnesse  of  physicke.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in. 
iv.  38  This  argues  fruitfulnesse,  and  liberal  heart.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  87  It  [woad]  giveth  them 
[colours]  truth  and  fruitfulness.  1702  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals 
ii.  52  Shows  at  the  same  time  the  great  fruitfulness  of  the 
Poet's  fancy.  1833  LAMB  Elia,  Product.  Mod.  Art,  To  the 
lowest  subjects  . .  the  Great  Masters  gave  loftiness  and 
fruitfulness.  1881  J.  R.  ILLINGWORTH  Serm.  Coll.  Chapel 
150  The  fruitfulness  of  the  fragmentary  lives  of  old. 

Fruiting  (fr«-tin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FRUIT  v.  + 
-ING'.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FRUIT;  the  process 
of  bearing  fruit,  f  In  early  use  concr. :  Offspring. 


1871-1  H.  MACMILLAN  True  Vine  iii.  115  The  period  of., 
fruiting  is  accelerated,  -by  grafting. 

Fruiting  (fr«'tirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  FRUIT  v.  +  -ING  ^ 
Bearing  fruit. 

1778  COWPER  Let.  3  Dec.,  He  has  presented  me  with  six 
fruiting  pines.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  178  Galium  uli- 
ginosum.  .fruiting  pedicels  erect.  1871  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot. 
11.  280  [Of  Horsetail]  The  fertile  or  fruiting  stem  is  un- 
branched.  1894  FLORA  A.  STEEL  Potter's  Thumb  (1895)  161 
A  shingled  hut,  hung  with  flowering,  fruiting  gourds. 

Fruition  (frei-f3n).  Forms:  5-6  fruicion, 
-yon,  fruyeion,  (5  fruyoon),  firuyssyon,  6  frui- 
tioun,  fruytion,  6-  fruition,  [a.  OY.fruission, 
fruition,  fruycion,  ad.  L./niitidnem,  n.  of  action 
f.  frui  to  enjoy :  see  FRUIT  sb.~\ 

The  action  of  enjoying ;  enjoyment,  pleasurable 
possession,  the  pleasure  arising  from  possession. 
•(•/«  the  fruition  of=\n  the  possession  of. 

1413  Filer.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxviii.  75  An  aungel 
hath  that  knowynge  of  his  creatour  by  very  fruycion.  c  1450 
Cov.  Mysl.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  86  Contryssyon,  Compassyon,  and 
Clennes,  And  that  holy  mayde  Fruyssyon.  1554  LATIMER  in 
Strype \Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xxxv.  98  If  we  live  by  hope  let 
us  desire  the  end  and  fruition  of  our  hope.  1600  HAKLUVT 
Voy.  (1810)  III.  57  We  had  when  so  disposed,  the  fruition 
of  our  bookes.  1632  LITHGOW  Trail,  v.  179  Solyman 
entred  the  Toune  as  conquerour.  .It  is  ever  since  in  the 
fruition ofTurkes.  c  1655 A. SIDNEY  Treat. Lme'miqthCent. 
Jan.  (1884)  61  It  is  very  certaine  that  all  desire  is  for  fruition. 
1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  256  F  7  An  Object  of  Desire  placed 
out  of  the  Possibility  of  Fruition.  1855  THACKERAY  New- 
comes  I.  20  Repaid  by  such  a  scant  holiday  and  brief 
fruition.  _  1883  igt/i  Cent.  May  854  In  the  contemplation 
and  fruition  of  the  Uncreated  Good. 

11  Erroneously  associated  with  FRUIT. 
^  (The  blunder  is  somewhat  common  both  in  England  and 
in  the  U.S. ,  but  is  not  countenanced  by  Dictionaries  in  this 
country,  nor  by  Webster  or  Worcester.) 

1885  Harper's  Mag.  May  906  The  greenish  nuts,  ripened 
as  always  from  the  flowers  of  the  previous  year  and  now  in 
their  full  fruition.  1889  Century  Diet.,  Fruition,  a  coining 
into  fruit  or  fulfilment.  1895  Standard  Diet.,  Fruition, 
the  bearing  of  fruit ;  the  yielding  of  natural  or  expected 
results;  realization,  fulfilment. 

Fruitist  (fra-tist).  [f.  FRUIT  sb.  +  -IST.]  One 
who  cultivates  fruit. 

1824  B.  MAUNU  (title)  Fruitist:  a  Treatise  on  Orchard 
and  Garden  Fruits.  1848-61  (title)  The  florist,  fruitist  and 
garden  miscellany.  1849  Florist  52  Our  space  prevents  our 
doing  more^  than  warmly  recommending  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  fruitists  to  procure  this  work. 

Fruitive  (fra-itiv),  a.    [ad.  med.L.  fruitivus, 
in  unio  fruitiva  (Thomas  a  Kempis)  ;  f.  l^.fru-1 
(see   FRUITION).]    Consisting  of,  arising  from,  or 
VOL.  IV. 
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producing  fruition  or  enjoyment ;  having  the  faculty 
or  function  of  enjoying. 


(or  experimental)  knowledge.    1668  HOWE  Bless.  Righteous 
(1825)  77  This  vision  is  fruitive,  unites  the  Soul  with  the 


Fruitless  (frw-tles),  a.  [f.  FRUIT  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Devoid  of  fruit. 

1.  Not  producing  fruit ;  barren,  sterile.   +  Rarely 
of  animals  :  Not  producing  offspring,  unfruitful. 

1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werturge  (1887)  806  With  whom  this 
lady  lyued  a  longe  season  Barrayn  and  fruyteles  of  gene- 
racion.  1546  Stiff  lie.  Poore  Commons  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  92 
Rotton  and  fruyteles  trees.  1596  Echo.  Ill,  i.  ii.  151  The 
ground .. seemes  barrayne,  sere,  vnfertill,  fructles  [ed.  1599 
fruitles],  dry.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  224  Such  begotten 
in  this  maner..are  themselues  barren  and  fruitles,  vnable 
either  to  beare  or  beget  yong_.  '1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man 
230  We  see  some  women  which  haue  conceyued  to  become 
fruitlesse  for  a  space.  1634  RAINBOW  Labour  (1635)  3  Christ 
..had  power.. to  turne  the  fruitlesse  desarts  into  kitchins. 
1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  July,  Diligently  removing, 
either  by  Pinching  or  the  Knife,  all  weak  and  fruitless 
Shoots.  1800  STUART  in  Owen  Wellesley's  Desp.  571  The 
part  that  does  not  belong  to  us  is  savage  and  fruitless. 
1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  II.  iv.  §  17.69  The  root  of  a  fruit- 
less tree. 

2.  Yielding  no  profit  or  advantage;  producing 
no  effect  or  result ;  inefficacious,  ineffectual,  un- 
profitable, useless  ;  empty,  idle,  vain. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  5666  Ilk  idel  worde,  spoken  in 
vayne,  pat  es  to  say,  bat  war  fruytles.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  ixvi.  2  This  waverand  warldis  wretchidness.  The 
fail^eand  and  frutless  bissiness.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i. 
(1605)  44  The  basest  and  fruitlessest  of  al  passions.  1590 
SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  371  When  they  next  wake,  all  this 
derision  Shall  seeme  a  dreame,  and  fruitlesse  vision.  1611 
BIBLE  Wisd.  xv.  4  An  image  spotted  with  diuers  colours, 
the  painters  fruitlesse  labour.  1607  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  ix. 
251  Our  search  was.  .fruitless.  1751  JORTIN  Serm.  (1771) 
V.  iii.  49  Vows  which  often  end  in  fruitless  regrets.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  298  The  liberality  of  the  nation 
had  been  made  fruitless  by  the  vices  of  the  government. 
1878  MORLKY  Crit.  Misc.,  Carlyle^  202  It  is  fruitless  to  go  to 
him  for  help  in  the  solution  of  philosophic  problems. 

3.  a.  Of  persons  :    Not  attaining  one's  object ; 
unsuccessful,    b.  Const,  of.     Unable  to  produce 
or  utter  (words),    rare. 

1843  CARLYLE  Past  #  Pr.  n.  vi,  The  Devil  and  the  Dream 
both  fled  away  fruitless.  1858  —  Fredk.  Gt.  iv.  v.  (1865) 
I.  309  He  storms  and  rages  forward  . .  but . .  has  to  retire 
fruitless,  about  daybreak,  himself  wounded.  1869  LOWELL 
Under  the  Willmvs  Poet.  Wks.  (1880)  195  Dumbly  felt  with 
thrills  Moving  the  lips,  though  fruitless  of  the  words. 

Hence  Frui-tlessly  adv.,  Frui'tlessness. 

1612-15  BP.  HALL  Contempt.,  O.  T.  xi.  v,  Then  she  had 
griefe  from  her  own  fruitlesnesse.  1626  MASSINGER  Rom. 
A  ctor  iv.  i,  You  have  but  fruitlessly  laboured  to  sully  A  white 
robe  of  perfection.  1727  W.  MATHER  Yng.  Man's  Comp. 
72  Time  fruitlesly  pass  d  away,  will  in  the  end  cause  an 
aking  Heart.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  xi,  She 
saw  the  inconvenience  and  fruitlessness  of  opposition.  1858 
FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii.  55  Policy  had  laboured  for  a 
union,  and  had  laboured  fruitlessly.  1872  LIDDON  Elem. 
Relig.  v.  184  If  by  '  God '  is  meant  only  [etc.],  .we  need  not 
read  Spinoza  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  fruitlessness  of 
prayer. 

Fruitlet  (fr«-tlet).  [f.  FRUIT  sb.  +  -LET.]  A 
little  fruit ;  Bot.,  a  single  member  of  an  aggregate 
fruit :  see  AGGREGATE  a.  5. 

1882  VINES  Sacks'  Bot.  495  If  the  carpels  do  not  cohere, 
each  forms  a  part  of  the  fruit,  or  a  fruitlet.  1883  G.  ALLEN 
Col.  Clout's  Cat.  xxi.  119  The  blackberry  and  raspberry; 
where  the  individual  fruitlets  grow  soft,  sweet,  and  pulpy. 

Fruitling  (fr«'tlirj).  [f.  FRUIT  sb.  +  -LING.] 
A  small  fruit ;  in  material  and  immaterial  sense. 

1876  J.  ELLIS  Caesar  in  Egypt  247  Time  lost  1  in  ac- 
quiring some  fruitlings  of  error.  1891  Chamb.  Jml.  Feb. 
107/2  A  mango  tree  with  two  small  green  fruitlings  on  it. 

•f  Fruituously,  adv.  Obs.~*  Altered  form 
of  FRUCTUOUSLY,  after  FRUIT. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  i.  xiv.  16  Euere  he  laborib  fruytu- 
ously. 

t  Fru'iture.  Oh.-1  [As  if  ad.  L.  *fruitiira, 
f.  frul  to  enjoy  :  see  FRUIT.]  Fruition. 

a  1653  G.  DANIEL  Idyll  i.  99  To  give  the  fruiture  of  each 
desire. 

Fruity  (fr«'ti),  a.     [f.  FRUIT  sb.  +  -T  1.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  resembling  fruit. 


fruity  promise.  1858  BUSHNELL  Nat.  tf  Supernat.  iv.  (1864) 
91  The  succulent  peach  gathers  its  fruity  parts  . .  about  the 
nut  or  stone,  a  1861  MRS.  BROWNING  Lett.  R.  H.  Horne 
(1877)  II.  131,  I  never  saw  a  blooming  girl  of  sixteen  with  a 
more  fruity  hopefulness  in  her  countenance. 

2.  Of  wine :  Having  the  taste  of  the  grape. 

1851  D.  JERROLD.SV.  Gi/esxxv\\.  281  A  glass  of  good  fruity 
port — and:  yours  is  capital.  1855  Athenxutn  13  Oct.  1194 
Genuine  Masdeu  is  a  very  fine  fruity  wine. 

Hence  Prui-tiness. 


vintage,  .are  wanting  in  ripeness  and  fruitiness. 

t  Frumberdling.  Obs. 


FRUMENTY. 

frumbyniling,  f.  frum-a  first  +  beard  beard  (with 
umlaut  of  ea  to  ie)  +  -UNO.]     A  youth. 

c  1000  Stiff.  /Elfric's  I'ac.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  171/22  Pnbe 
tenus,  frumbyrdling.  f  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  41  He  frum- 
berdlinges  binimed  unSeawes  and  gode  techeS. 

t  Frume.  Obs.  Also  i  fruma,  3-4  frome. 
[OE./ruma  wk.  masc.:  see  FORME  a.]  Beginning. 

Beowulf  "2309  Waes  se  fruma  e^eslic.  c  ioooAg-s.  Gosp.  Matt. 
xix.  4  Se  be  on  fruman  worhte,  he  worhte  wa?pmann  send 
wif-mann.  c  1205  LAY.  13265  pe  frume  wes  vnhende:  &  al 
swa  wes  be  aende.  a  1250  Owl  tr  Night.  476  Hit  is  gode 
monne  i-wone,  An  was  from  the  worlde  frome,  That  [etc.]. 
13.  .  Sir  Betas  3197  (MS.  A.)  Ich  bidde  the  at  the  ferste 
frome  That  [etc.],  c  1380  Sir  Femmb.  1104  Speke  we  atte 
frome  Of  Erld  Olyuer  &  his  felawes. 

t  Fnrittent.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  frfiment-ttm  corn, 
i.frugv-  root  of/rut  to  enjoy.] 

1.  Corn. 


d44oL,YDG.  St.  /)/&>«  (1534)  Aiij,  Grayne  of  this  frument 
was  this  man  Albon.  c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners 
(1570)  Ciij,  Fulsome  fieldes  habundaunt  of  frumeut.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xyln.  vii.  560  When  the  Bruers  steep  their 
wheat  or  frument  in  water. 

2.   =  FRUMENTY  i. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  599  Frument  with  venyson.  1677 
GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  in.  173  Bread,  and  Fruments  [orig. 
ptiltes)  and  Wine. 

FruinentaceOUS  (frainent^'-fas),  a.  [f.  late 
L.  frf/mentace-us  (f.  ^.frumentiim  corn)  +  -ous.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  wheat  or  other 
cereals.  Bot.  (see  quot.  1841). 

1668  WILKIKS  Real  Char.  70  Frumentaceous  ;  Such  whose 
seed  is  used  by  men  for  food.  1721-92  BAILEY,  Frumen- 
taceotts  plants.  1841  MAUNDER  Sci.  ff  Lit.  Treas., 
Frumentaceous,  in  botany  an  epithet  for  plants  that  have 
their  stalks  pointed,  and  their  leaves  like  reeds,  bearing 
their  seed  in  ears,  like  corn. 

t  Frumental,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L./riitnen- 
tal-em,  f.  frumentum  corn  :  see  -AL.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  corn  or  grain. 

1670  R.  WITTIE  in  Phil.  Trans.  V.  1076  Any  Vinous  or 
Frumental  Spirit. 

t  Frtunenta-rian,  a.  Rom.  Ant.  Obs.  rare. 

[f.  L.  frumcntari-us,  f.  frfimentum  corn  +  -AN.] 
=  next.  Only  in  f'rumentarian  law,  i.  e.  a  law 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  corn  at  low  rates. 

1652  Observ.  Forms  Govt.  31  They,  .humoured  the  Com- 
mons by  the  Agrarian  and  frumentarian  Laws. 

Frumentarious  (fr«mente>ri3s),  a.  rare. 
[f.  as  prec.  -t-  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  corn. 

1670-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1806  SYD.  SMITH  in  Mem. 
(1855)  II.  24  Horner,  the  frumentarious  philosopher. 

t  Fnrmentary,  a.  Obs.   rare.    [ad.  L.  frii- 

mentdri-us:  see  prec.]      =P*UUMENTAHIAN  a. 

1656  EARL  MONM.  Advt.fr.  Parnass.  10  Those  seditious 
Frumentary,  and  Agrarian  Laws. 

Fruiiieiitation  (fr«ment^-Jan).  Rom.  Ant. 
[ad.  L.  frumentation-etn,  f.  frutnentdri  to  furnish 
with  corn,  f.  frumentum  corn.]  (See  quot.  1861.) 

1623  in  COCKERAM.  1721-92  in  BAILEY.  1861  J.  G. 
SHEPPARD  Fall  Rome  i.  28  The  third  class  .  .  lived  upon  the 
1  fomentations',  or  public  largesses  of  corn. 

t  Frumento'Se,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*frnmentos-us,f.friimentumcom:  see-oSE.]  'Full 
of  com'  (1727  BAILEY,  vol.  II). 

Frumenty  (fre-menti),  furmety  (fjrimeti). 

Forms  :  a.  4  frumentee,  5  frumyte,  6-7  frumen- 
tie,  -tye,  7  frummetry,  7,  9  fromenty,  7-9 
frumet(t)y,  8  frumentary  ,  9  fromety,  frumerty  , 
-arty,  frummaty,  -ety,  5-  frumenty.  /3.  4-5 
furmente,  5,  6,  9  -ty,  6  fermetg,  fer-,  fir-,  four-, 
fur-,  fyrmentie,  -ye,  7  fir-,  fortuity,  fonnety, 
8-9  fu(r)metry,  furmetree,  -etty,  7-9  furmety, 
-ity.  [ME.  frumentee,  furmente,  a.  OF.fntmente'e, 
fourmentee,  f.  frument,  fourment  (mod.F.  fro- 
menf)  :—  late  popular  L.  *friimentum  =  class.  L. 
frumentum  corn.] 

1.  A  dish  made  of  hulled  wheat  boiled  in  milk, 
and  seasoned  with  cinnamon,  sugar,  etc. 

?<zx4oo  Morte  Arth.  180  Flesch  fluriste  of  fermysone 
with  frumentee  noble,  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  383 
Fatt  venesoun  with  frumenty.  1483  Catk.  Angl.  144/2 
Frumyte,  /rumenticium.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  Ee  b/i 
Frumentie  made  of  sodden  wneate.  1732  Ace.  Workhouses 
ii  Dinner.  .  Frumetty  and  Beer  at  3  o'clock.  1820  W,  IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.  II.  68  The  Squire  made  his  supper  of  frumenty, 
a  dish  made  of  wheat  cakes  boiled  in  milk  with  rich  spices. 
1860  GEO.  ELIOT  Mill  on  Fl.  II.  153  Mothers.  .who  made 
their  butter  and  their  fromenty  well. 

P.  ?6  1390  Form  of  Cury  in  Warner  Antiq.  Culin.  15 
Make  furmente  as  before,  c  1483  CAXTON  Vocab.  6  b, 
Furmente  whiche  is  made  of  whete.  1544  PHAER  Regim. 
Life  (1560)  G  v,  Peasen,  beanes,  mylke,  cheese,  ryse,  and 
firmentie.  a  16x6  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Bonduca  I.  ii,  He'll  finde 
you  put  a  food  that  needs  no  teeth  nor  stomack  ;  a  strange 
formity  Will  feed  ye  up  as  fat  as  hens  i'th  forehead. 
1796  Sporting  Mag.  VIII.  220  John  Gawston,  eat  such  a 
quantity  of  what  is  called  furmety  .  .  that  he  actually  burst  ! 
1827  CLARE  Sheph.  Cal.  56  The  high  bowl  .  .  Fill'd  full  of 
furmety.  1859  MRS.  GASKELL  Round  the  Sofa  42  We  had 
.  .  furmenty  on  Mothering  Sunday.  1864  KNIGHT  Passages 
Wrkg.  Life  I.  28  On  that  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  I  regularly 
feasted  on  Furmety. 

1  2.  A  kind  of  wheat  or  spelt.  Obs. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farms  v.  xvii.  687  Furmentie  is 
that  which  the  Latines  call  Alica  or  Chondrus,  and  it  is  a 
kinde  of  wheate,  whereof,  .is  made  a  kinde  of  grosse  ineale, 
resembling  oatmeale.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xviii.  xxiii.  582 
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FRUMKENNED. 

After  the  Frumentie  or  Spike  corn  be  taken  off,  there  be 
pulse  sowed  three  times,  one  after  another. 

3.  Wheat  mashed  for  brewing,  rare  $nonu-use\ 
1882  tr.  Thausing's  Beer  iv.  197  The  wheat  is  crushed  and 

mixed  with  water.    This  frumenty  is  allowed  to  ferment. 

4.  Comb.,  as  frumenty-  or  furmety-corn,  -kettle, 
-pot,-seller.  Also  frumenty  sweat  (see  quot.  1847'. 

IMS  COVERDALE  2  Sam.  xvii.  19  The  woman  . .  strowed 
firmentye  corne  theron.  c  1550  Wfl  Bucke  His  Test. 
(Halliw.)  43,  I  bequeth  my  grece  to  ..  the  fermete  potte. 
1623  MASSINCER  Bondman  i.  iii,  Licking  his  lips  Like  a 

janiel   o'er  a  furmenty-pot.      1668   R.  L'EsTRANGE   Vis. 

uei1.  (1708)  127  Simpering  like  a  Frumety-Kettle.    1847 

[ALLIWKLI.  s.v.,  A  person  in  a  dilemma  is  said  to  be  in  a 
frumenty  sweat.  1889  T.  HARDY  Mayor  o/CasterMage  i, 
The  furmity  seller  decided  to  close  for  the  night. 

t  Frunikeimed,  ppl-  ".  Obs.  [OE.  frum- 
c %nned,  f.  frum-a  first  +  canned,  pa.  pple.  of  cennan 
to  bear.]  First-bom. 

1:893  K.  ^ELFRED  Oros.  i.  vit  §  i  Ealle  5a  cnihtas  and 
ealle  Sa  masdena  }?e  on  |>aem  lande  frumcennede  waeron. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  i.  i  Heo  cende  hyre  frum-cennedan 
[t  1160  Hatton  kennede]  sunu.  ^1175  Lamb.  Ifoiit.  87 
Codes  engel.  .acwalde  on  elche  huse.  .frumkenede  childe. 

t  FrTTinmagenied,  ppl-  Cant.  Obs.  (See 
quots.) 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Frummagenfa  choaked. 
1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  Frummagem'd,  choak'd, 
strangled,  or  hanged. 

t  Fnrmmer.  Obs.  rare.    [?var.  of  FRUMPEB.] 

1659  TORRIANO,    Taccagnatore,  a    chuff,    a    caviller,    a 

frummer,  a  niggardly  wretch. 

Frump  (frzrnip),  sb.  [Of  unknown  origin;  pos- 
sibly shortened  from  FRUMPLE.] 
1 1.  ?  A  sneer,  ?  a  derisive  snort.  Obs. 
1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  4  You  vse  the  nostrils  too 
much,  and  to  many  vnseasoned  frumps  [to  a  man,  as  if  he 
were  a  horse],  1592  GREENE  Disput,  24,  I  gaue  him 
slender  thankes,  but  with  such  a  frump  that  he  perceiued 
how  light  I  made  of  his  counsayle.  1650  TRAPP  Comm. 
Dent,  xxiii.  4  As  God  takes  notice  of  the  least  courtesie 
shewed  to  his  people  ..  so  he  doth  of  the  least  discourtesie, 
even  to  a  frown  or  a  frump. 

f2.  A  mocking  speech  or  action;  a  flout,  jeer.  Obs. 
1553  T.  WILSON  R het.  (1580)  188  You  brought  a  shillyng 
to  ninepence  ..  and  so  gave  hym  a  frumpe  euen  to  his  face. 
1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Man  (1631)  99  Esteeming  those 
things  as  the  frumps  of  fortune,  which  ye  exalt  above  the 
skies  and  take  for  felicitie.  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Scorn/. 
Lady  II.  iii,  Sweet  Widow  leave  your  frumps,  and  be 
edified.  1651  HOWELL  in  Carttvrighfs  Poems  b  8  b,  They 
dash  thee  on  the  Nose  with  frumps  and  rapps.  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Frumf,  a  dry  liob,  or  Jest. 

1 3.  A  derisive  deception,  a  hoax.  Obs. 
1593  HOLLYBAND  Fr.  Diet,  i  Halliw.\  To  tell  one  a  lie,  to 
give  a  frumpe.  1668  DAVENANT  Man's  the  Master  It.  i, 
These  are  a  kind  of  witty  frumps  of  mine  like  selling  of 
bargains.  1791  PEGGE  Dertidsms  Ser.  u.  (E.  D.  S.), 
Frumf,  an  untruth,  a  story. 

4.  //.  Sulks,  ill-humour.     Now  dial. 

1668  DRYDEN  Evening's  Love  iv.  i,  Not  to  be  behind 
hand  with  you  in  your  Frumps,  I  give  you  back  your 
Purse  of  Gold.  1678  —  Kind  Kfr.  i.  i,  Why  should  you 
be  in  your  frumps,  Pug.  when  I  design  only  to  oblige  you  ? 
1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xl,  When  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
takes  the  frumps.  1823  MOOR  Suffolk  H'onfs  s.v.,  If  insolent 
withal,  she  [a  cross  old  woman]  would  be  said  to  \&  frumpy 
or  frumpish  or  '  in  her  frumps '. 

6.  A  cross, old-fashioned, dowdily-dressedwoman. 
Also  rarely,  said  of  a  man. 

1817  GODWIN  Mandeville  I.  xi.  261  They  voted  me  a  prig, 
a  frump,  a  fogram.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Hamilton 
Tighe  97  All  the  best  trumps  Get  into  the  hands  of  the  other 
old  frumps.  1859  G.  MEREDITH  R.  Feverel  xlii,  I  looked  a 
frump.  1888  RIDER  HAGGARD  Col.  Ouaritch  I.  231  '  Hang 
me  . .  if  she  has  not  taken  up  with  that  confounded  old 
military  frump'. 

b.  said  of  a  dowdy  dress. 

1886  G.  R.  SIMS  Ring  o'  Bells,  fyc.  ix.  220  She  taught  me 
..how  to  make  pretty  dresses.,  for  half  what  my  ugly  old 
frumps  of  gowns ..  used  to  cost  me. 

Frump   fromp) ,  v.  [Connected  with  FRUMP  s/>.] 

1.  trans.  To  mock,  flout,  jeer;  to  taunt,  insult, 
browbeat,  snub.  To  frump  off:  to  put  off  with 
jeering  answers.  Obs.  or  arch. 

>577-*7  HOLINSHED  Chron.  II.  34^  He  taketh  the  man  to 
be  overlavish  of  his  pen  in  frumping  of  his  adversaries  with 
quipping  taunts.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  149  Whom.. 
Cams  was  wont  to  frump  and  flout  in  most  opprobrious 
termes  as  a  wanton  and  effeminate  person,  a  1623  FLET- 
CHER Chances  HI.  i,  Was  ever  Gentlewoman  So  frumpt  off 
with  a  foole  ?  1655  GURNALL  Chr.  in  A  rm.  i.  1 16  God  suffers 
somtimes  the  infirmities  of  his  people  to  be  known  by  the 
wicked  (who  are  ready  to  check  and  frump  them  for  them). 
1753  ^n-ov'  °f  Man  288  How  can  your  spirit  bear  that 
Aglae  shall  daily  be  frumping  you. 


=  ,  -        ---  — ..«  u4  uuv.Ki4iut:u  giants  into  leir 

f  2    tntr.  To  scoff,  mock.     Const,  at.  Obs'. 


1 3.  To  sulk,  be  in  a  bad  temper.  Obs 
1693  SOUTHERNE  Main's -Last   Prayer   m.   i,    My  wife 
trump  d  all  the  while  and  did  not  say  one  word 
4.  trans.  To  put  in  a  bad  humour,  vex. 
1863  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  1 1.  59  Gustaf,  frumped 
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at  the  non-arrival  of  the  Garter,  placed  the  portrait  of 
Charles  Edward,  .opposite  his  own  in  the  palace. 

Hence  Fru'mping  vbl.  sb.  Also  rrrrmper,  one 
who  '  frumps '. 

1598  FLORID,  Motteggiatore,  a  frumper,  giber  or  iester, 
a  quipper.  i6n  COTGR.,  A/Mfueric  .  .a  mocking,  Bowling, 
scoffing,  frumping.  Ibid.,  Mocqiicur,  a  mocker,  flowter, 
frumper.  16*4  COTTON  Poet.  ins.  (1765)  3'  Pray  young 
Mar.  leave  off  your  Frumping.  1677  HOLVOKE  Lat.  Diet., 
A  frumper,  sannio. 

t  Frtrmpery.  Obs.  [f.  FRUMP  sb.  +  -EHY.] 
Abuse,  mockery  ;  also,  a  flout,  mock,  or  sneer. 

1583  STAHYHURST  /Eneis,  etc.  (Arb.)  145  With  bitter 
frumperye  taunting.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xl, 
Which  is  the  cause  wherefore  he  hath  of  all  men  mocks, 
frumperies  and  bastonadoes. 

Frumping  (to-mpiq), ppl.  a.  [f.  f BUMP  v.  + 
-IN02.1  That  frumps  ;  mocking,  scoffing,  jeering. 

1577  HOLINSHED  Chrm,  (1807-8)  II.  24  This  frumping 
speech  so  moued  the  king,  that,  [etc.).  1609  HOLLAND  A  mm. 
Marcell.  xxx.  iv.  387  JEsops  frumping  scoffes  or  fables. 
a  i6s»  BROME  Damoiselli  n.  Wks.  1873  1. 403  The  frumping 
Jacks  are  gone. 

Hence  Pru-mpingly  adv. 

1576  FLEMING  tr.  Caius'  Dags  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  267 
[Dogs]  which  some,  frumpingly,  term  Fisting  Hounds. 

Frumpish  (fro-mpij),  a.  [f.  FEUMP  si.  +  -ISH.] 
Disposed  to  mock  or  flout;  jesting,  sneering ;  also, 
cross,  ill-tempered. 

1647  WHARTON  Pluto's  Progr.  Gt.  Brit.  15  Thy  lowring 
scowling  makes  me  dumpish,  For  to  see  my  Love  so  frump- 
ish, a  1668  DAVENANT  Play-House  to  be  Let  Wks.  (1673) 
116  When  Fortune  frumpish  is,  who  e're  withstood  her? 
1757  FOOTE  Author  n.  Wks.  1799  I.  155  Methought  she 
looked  very  frumpish  and  jealous.  1820  KEATS  &  HUNT 
Keats'  Wits.  (1880)  III.  35  Such  a  frumpish  old  fellow.  1881 
Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  I.  ii.  47  The  companion  sour 
and  frumpish. 

t  Fru'mple,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  fromple.  [f. 
next  vb.]  A  wrinkle. 

1-1440  Promp.  Parv.  181/2  Frompylle,  ruga.  1400  CAX- 
TON  Eneydos  xxviii.  in  Crete  ryueles  and  fromples  that 
putte  oute  the  beaulte  of  the  playsaunte  vysage. 

Fru'mple,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5-6  firom- 
ple,  5  frompel,  6  frompill.  [?  ad.  Du.  verrom- 
pelen  (Kilian)  of  same  meaning,  f.  ver-  =  FOR-  + 
romfelen  to  RUMPLE.] 

1.  trans.  To  wrinkle,  crumple. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  I.  (1495)  168  The  flesshe 
in  the  buttockes  is  fromplyd  and  knotty,  c  1480  CAXTON 
Sonnes  of  Aytnon  i.  48  He  frompeled  his  fornede  and 
knytted  his  browes.  1493  FestivaH(W.  de  W.  1515)  112  b, 
She  founde  all  his  clothes  frompled.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens 
vi.  iv,  660  The  leaves  are  not  smoth,  but  crompled  or 
frompled.  1611  COTGR.,  Plionner,  to  wrinkle,  crumple, 
frumple.  1825-80  JAMIESON,  Frumple,  to  crease,  to  crumple. 
i8z8  Craven  Gloss,  (ed.  a),  Frumple,  to  wrinkle,  to  ruffle  or 
disorder. 

2.  ?  To  rnmple,  tumble. 

n  i$ao  SKELTON  Manerly  Margery  16  What  wolde  ye 
frompill  me  ?  now  fy  ! 

Hence  Pru'rnpled  ///.  a. 

1-1440  Promp.  Parv.  181/2  Frumplyd,  rugatns.  1896 
ll'tmvuksh.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  frumpled  pinafore. 

Frumpy  (fr»-mpi),  a.  [f.  FRUMP  sb.  +  -T '.] 
Cross-tempered  ;  also,  like  a  frump,  dowdy. 

1746  Clan  Ronaldstnen  in  Jacobite  Songs  (1887)  238  The 
frumpy  forward  Duke.  111825  FORBY  Voc.  £.  Anglia, 
Frumpy,  having  a  sour  and  ill-humoured  look,  c  1840 
J.  MITFORD  in  C.  M.'s  Lett,  ff  Remin.  (1891)  181  He  is  as 
old-fashioned  and  frumpy  as  if  he  had  never  been  out  of 
college.  1845  Blaclnv.  Mag.  LVH.  243  An  old,  faded, 
frumpy  bonnet.  1849  DICKENS  Dav.  Copp.  xliv,  I  have  been 
a  grumpy,  frumpy,  wayward  sort  of  a  woman,  a  good  many 
years.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt,  Royal  xxvii,  She  was 
frumpy  and  dowdy. 

t  Fnrnirese.  Obs.  In  3  frumras.  [f.  OE. 
frum-a  first  +  ries  rush.]  A  first  attack,  onslaught. 

c  1205  LAY.  8655  ALt  bon  frum  rassen  ;  he  feolde . .  feowerti 
hundred. 

t  Fru'mscliaft.  06s.  [OE.  frumsceaft,  f. 
frum-a  first  +  sceaft  creation,  f.  sciej>pan  to  SHAPE.] 
First  formation,  creation. 

Beowulf  gi  Saejde,  se  be  cube  frumsceaft  fira  feorran 
reccan.  ^900  tr.  Bseda's  Hist.  iv.  xxv.  [xxiv.]  (1890)  344 
f>a  cwaeo  he  :  Hwzt  sceal  ic  singan?  CwaeS  he  :  Sing  me 
frumsceaft.  a  1215  Juliana  3  In  ure  lauerdes  luue  be  feader 
is  of  frumscheft.  a  1225  St.  Market:  20  pu  folckes  feder  of 
frumschaft  schuptest  al  the  ischapen  is. 

t  Frnmth.  Obs.  Forms  :  I  frymU  (?  errone- 
oitsly  frum«),  frymlSo,  2  fremlS,  2-3  frumS,  south. 
vrum'5,  Orm.  frummfl.  [OE.frymS,  Northumb. 
mffo,  fern,  i.frum  adj.,  original.]  Beginning. 
9So  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  34  From  frymoo  middan- 
geardes.  a  1000  Elene  345  (Gr.)  FrumSa  god.  a  1000  Boeth. 
Metr.  xi.  75  Hi.  .sculon  bone  ilcan  ryne  eft  jecyrran  be  act 
frymOe.  c  1200  ORMIN  18555  f'ss  w»ss  i  frumm)>e  wibb  so> 
Godd.  am^Ancr.  fi.  104  Ich  seide.  .i5e  frumSe  of  bis  tale. 
12. .  Duty  Chr.  30  in  O.  E.  Misc.  142  He  [Crist]  hit  haued 
al  bibouht  be  frumoe  to  bon  ende. 

t  Fru'ndel.  Obs.  Forms  :  6  frondaille, 
trundle,  6-7  frundel(l,  7  frundele.  [app.  a  var. 
oifartindell,  FARTHINGDEAL.]  A  dry  measure ;  by 
Ray  said  to  be  equal  to  two  pecks. 

Quot.  1641  seems  to  identify  t  he  frunde  I  and  the  peck. 
This  appears  more  probable  than  Ray's  statement,  if  the 
word  means  etymologically  '  quarter '  (of  a  bushel) ;  but 
the  discrepancy  may  admit  of  being  explained,  as  Ray 
mentions  the  existence  of  a  '  bushel '  twice  as  large  as  the 
standard  bushel. 

c  1550  Bottesford  Manor  Rec.  (N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.),  From 


FRUSH. 

martyngmcs  to  mydsomer  i  frondaille  off  malt.  1557  in 
Antiquary  Dec.  (1888)  20,  i  frundell  of  barlye.  1641  lli.si 
Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  68  Many  will  putte  to  a  pecke  or 
frundell  of  malte..to  make  it  both  stronge  and  likewise  to 
keepe  well.  1673  Yorksh.  Dial.  6  in  9  Sfiecim.  (E.  D.  S.) 
1 1 1  You  s'  ge  m  a  frundel  o'  yar  grains.  1674-91  KAY  N.  C. 
Words  28  A  Frundele  :  Two  pecks. 

Frunt(e,  obs.  form  of  FRONT. 

Fruntall'e,  -elle,  obs.  forms  of  FHONTAL. 

Frunter,  var.  of  THBUNTEH  Sc.  (a  ewe  in  her 
fourth  year). 

Frunture,  var  of  FBONTURE,  Obs. 

Frush  (frz>J"\  J<M  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Also  4-5 
frusche,  4-6  frusshe,  (5  frushe,  9  arch,  frusch). 
[a.  Q¥.fruis,frois,  n.  of  action  i.fruissier^frois- 
sier :  see  FBUSH  v.\ 

1 1.  A  rush,  charge,  onset,  collision.  Obs. 

X3?S  HARBOUR  Bruce  xiu.  292  He  and  all  his  cumpany. . 
In-tm  a  frusche  ajl  tuk  the  flycht.  c  1400  Melayne  268 
Righte  at  the  firste  frusche  thay  felde  Fyve  thowsande 
knyghtis.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  n.  xxi,  All  in  a  frushe 
in  all  the  haste  they  may  They  ran.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Hnon  cxxx.  474  So  they  aprochyd,  and  al  at  a  frusshe  of 
both  partyes  dasshed  together. 

b.  The  noise  caused  by  this  ;  the  crash  of  break- 
ing weapons,  etc. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xn.  545  Men  mycht  her,  that  had 
beyn  byt  A  gret  frusche  of  the  speres  that  brast.  1805 
SOUTHEY  Madoc  lu  xix,  With  horrible  uproar  and  frush  Of 
rocks  that  meet  in  battle.  1875  J.  VEITCH  Tweed  144  Of 
mingling  spears  a  shivering  frusch. 

2.  collect.  Fragments,  splinters. 

1583  STANYHURST  Mneis  \,  (Arb.)  18  Al  the  frushe  and  * 
leauings  of  Greeks.     1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd 
(1827)  190  Some  brak  in  sraa'  The  carvit  warlc,, Sending  the 
glory  o*  the  wa'  In  fritter't  frush  about. 

Frush  (fn?f),  sb?  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Of  uncertain 
origin ;  Topsell's  suggestion  (quot.  1607)  seems  not 
impossible.  It  might  be  plausibly  regarded  as  a 
subst.  use  of  FBUSH  a. ;  but  that  word  has  not  been 
found  earlier  than  the  present  century.]  =  FBOG  sb* 
Also  (more  fully  running  frush}  a  disease  which 
attacks  this  part  of  a  horse's  foot ;  thrush. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  324  The  frush  is  the 
tenderest  part  of  the  hoof  towards  the  heel.,  and  because  it 
is  fashioned  like  a  forked  head,  the  French  men  call  it 
1  Furchette  '  which  word  our  farriers,  .perhaps  for  easiness 
sake  of  pronuntiation,  do  make  it  a  monosyllable,  and  pro- 
nounce it  the  '  frush  '.  1639  T.  DE  GRAY  Compl.  Horsem. 
9  Let  her  shooes  be  taken  off,  her  feet  pared  well,  the 
Frush  and  heeles  opened.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  152/2 
The  running  of  the  Frush  ;  which  is  a  rotten  corrupt  humour, 
that  comes  out  of  his  [a  horse's]  Leg.  1715  BRADLEY  Fam. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Hoof,  When  the  Frush  is  broad,  the  Heels  will 
be  weak.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  32 
A  large  Coronet  is  often  accompanied  with  a  tender  Heel 
and  running  Frush.  1754  Diet.  Arts  fy  Sc.  II.  1350  Frush, 
or  Frog,  among  farriers,  a  sort  of  tender  horn  which  arises 
in  the  middle  of  a  horse's  sole.  1899  Nortkumbld.  Gloss., 
Fru$kt  the  thrush,  or  tender  part  of  a  horse's  foot. 

Frush.  (fr»f),  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [?f. 
FBDSH  v. ;  but  cf.  the  synonymous  FBOCGH  a.] 

1.  Liable   to  break;  brittle,   dry,   fragile.     Cf. 
FKCSHY  a. 

iSoa  in  Scott  Minstr.  Scott.  Bord.  II.  142  O  wae  betide 
the  frush  saugh  wandl  18*6  Blackw.  Mag.  XIX.  243 
Frush  becomes  the  whole  cover  in  a  few  seasons ;  and  not 
a  bird  can  open  its  wing . .  without  scattering  the  straw 
like  chaff.  1834  M,  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  (1863)  200  The 
bottom  of  the  pulpit  being  auld  and  frush  the  wooden  tram 
flew  crash  through.  1878  Cwmberld,  Gloss.)  Frush,  very 
brittle;  crumbly.  1880  Antrim  <$•  Down  Gloss.t  Frush, 
brittle,  as  applied  to  wood,  &c. :  said  of  flax  when  the 
'  shoughs  '  separate  easily  from  the  fibre. 
fig.  1813  GALT  Entail  I.  59  When  we  think  o'  the  frush 
green  kail-custock-like  nature  of  bairns. 

2.  Soft,  not  firm  in  substance. 

1848  T.  AIRD  Frank  Sylvan  Poet.  Wks.  302  They,  .peel 
the  foul  brown  film  of  nnd  [of  the  earth-nut)  away  To  the 
pure  white,  and  taste  it  soft  and  frush.  1889  Daily  AYrci- 
12  Nov.  2/1  Beef  that  is  in  the  flabby,  unwholesome-looking 
condition  that  the  butchers  call '  frush  '. 

3.  Frank,  forward.  Aberd.   (Jam.)  ?  Obs. 

1779  in  jf.  Skinner's  Misc.  Poetry  (1809)  183  Ye're  unco 
frush  At  praising  what's  nae  worth  a  rush. 

Frush(fr»J),z'.  Forms:  4-6frusch(e,frus(s)he, 
(4  frussche,  fruyshe,  froche),  6-  frush.  Also 
(sense  5)  8  frust.  [a.  OF.  fruissier,  froissier 
(mod.T.frotsser} :— popular  L.  *fntstiare  to  shiver 
in  pieces,  f.  L.  frustum  fragment :  see  FRUSTUM.] 

fl.  trans.  To  strike  violently  so  as  to  crush, 
bruise,  or  smash.  Obs. 

13..  K.  Alis.  1814  To  frusche  the  gadelyng,  and  to  bete, 
And  none  of  heom  on  lyve  lete.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel. 
Wks.  I.  201  Lest  bei  freshen  her  owne  brest  at  be  hard 
stoone.  ^1477  CAXTON  Jason  138  They  frusshed  his  helme 
and  made  him  a  meruaillous  wounde  in  his  hede.  1588 
GREENE  Pandosto  (1607)  10  High  Cedars  are  frushed  with 
tempests,  when  lowe  shrubs  are  not  toucht  with  the  wind. 
1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  xi.  Ixv,  With  fury  each  invades 
His  opposite  their  mutual  armour  frushing. 
t  b.  with  adv.  or  advb.  phrase.  Obs. 

c  *375  Sc.  Lee.  Saints,  Petrus  588  Harnise  and  sched  & 
body  all  Fruschit  in  peciss  vndir  small,  c  1500  Lancelot 
1201  Thei  fond  his  scheld  was  fruschit  al  to  nocht.  1534 
MORE  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1275/1  Enmyty  wil  I  put 
betwene  thee  and  the  woman,  .she  snal  frushe  thyne  head 
in  peeces.  1569  STOCKER  tr.  Diod.  Sic.  in.  ii.  107  He  was. . 
frushed  and  brused  to  death.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  fudg. 
v.  ii  The  chariottes  were  frushed  together. 


FRUSHING. 

t  C.  To  dash  (a  person)  aback,  down,  etc.  06s. 

c  1380  WVCLIP  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  204  Where  evere  \>\s 
spirit  takij>  him  he  fruyshij*  him  doun.  t:  1400  Desfr.  Tray 
3225  pai .  .fru.sshit  horn  abake.  Ibid.  5931  He  frusshet  so 
felly  freikes  to  ground. 

t  d.  fig.  To  crush,  disable.   Obs. 

c  1470  HENRY  IVaHace  nr.  197  The  Sothroune  part  so 
fruscned  was  that  tide,  That  in  the  stour  thai  mycht  no 
langar  hide,  c  1510  MORE  I'icits  Wks.  9/1  Refreshing  all 
his  membres  that  were  bruised  and  frushed  with  that  feuer. 
1577  STANVHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinsheit  (  1807-8)  VI.  38 
They  are  sore  frusht  with  sicknesse. 

t  2.  intr.  To  rush  violently ;  also  with  in,  out, 
together.  Also  in  comb,  again-fruslie:  see  AGAIN-  2. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvi.  161  Horss  com  thair  fruschand, 
hed  for  hed.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11893  Pan  lbe  freike  shuld 
frusshe  out,  &  a  fyre  make.  Ibid.  11927  The  grekes.. 
Frushet  in  felly  at  the  faire  yates.  c  1400  Melayne  469 
A  fire  ban  fro  p"  crosse  gane  frusche.  6-1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  xxiL  238  The!  frusschen  to  gidere  fulle  fiercely. 
c  1430  Syr  Gener,  (Roxb.)  3831  He  com  frushing,  and  leid 
on,  And  sleugh  ther  many  a  worthie  mon.  c  1450  Merlin 
208  Thei  frussht  bothe  on  an  hepe,  the  horse  and  his 
maister. 

3.  trans.  To  rub  harshly,  scratch.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

(1400  Destr.  Troy  13940  He..ffowle  frusshet  his  face 
with  his  felle  nailes.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy)  39 
With  his  berde  he  frusshed  hir  mouthe  un-mete.  [1877 
N.  W.  Line.  Glass.,  Frtish,  to  rub,  to  rub  bright,  to  polish.  ] 

1 4.  intr.  To  break,  snap ;  to  break  or  become 
broken  under  pressure  ;  to  become  crushed.  Obs. 
•rare. 

1489  Bartaufs  Bruce  xii.  57  (Edin.  MS.)  The  hand-ax- 
schaft..fruschit.  .in  twa.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stone-Heng  219 
Timber- Work,  .to  keep  the  Arras  from  frushing. 

f  5.  trans.  The  technical  expression  for  :  a.  To 
carve  (a  chicken)  ;  cf.  BREAK  v.  2  b.  b.  To  dress 
(a  chub).  Obs. 


c  1430  LYDG.  Hors,  Shepe  g,  G.  (Roxb.)  33  A  chekyn  [is] 
frusshed.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  265 
Termes  of  a  Keruer  .  .  frusshe  that  chekyn.  1708  W.  KING 


Cookery  33  Persons  of  some  Rank,  and  Quality,  say,  Pray 
cut  up  that  Goose  :  Help  me  to  some  of  that  Chicken . .  not 
considering  how  indiscreetly  they  talk,  before  Men  of  Art, 
whose  proper  Terms  are,  Break  that  Goose,  frust  that 
Chicken.  17*6  Gentleman  Angler  149  Frushed  is  a  Term 
used  for  a  Chub  or  Chevin  when  it  is  dressed  ;  as  to  Frush, 
i.e.  to  Dress.  1787  BEST  Angling (ed.2>  168  Fnish  a.  chut, 
dress  him. 

6.  To  straighten,  set  upright  (the  feathers  of  an 
arrow).  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  418  How  quikly  the  Archers 
bent  their  bowes  and  frushed  theire  feathers.  1611  SPEED 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  IX.  xix.  §  56  The  Archers  stript  vp  their 
sleeues,  bent  their  Bowes,  and  frushed  their  feathers.  1877 
Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  HI.  xx.  189  The  archers  strung 
their  bows  and  '  frushed  '  their  arrows. 

Hence  f  Fru'shing  vbl.  sb.     Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xii.  504  At  the  assemble  thair,  Sic  a 
frusching  of  speris  wair  That  fer  avay  men  mycht  it  her. 
c  1530  LD.  BERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  18  Than  began 
great  . .  frusshyng  of  speres,  &  bateryng  of  barneys  wl 
swerdes.  ij6a  BULLEYN  Dial.  Soarnes  «f  Chir.  39  b,  Euery 


riuyng,  or  frushyng  of  mannes  fleshe,  whiche  maie  be.,  by 
meanes  of  a  wounde,  and  without  a  wounde.  1589  FLORID, 
Ammacca-tura.  .a  frushing  together. 

t  PrU'sMng,  ppl-  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  Sc. 
frusohand.  [f7  FRUSH  v.  +  -ING2.]  That  breaks 
or  is  liable  to  break ;  brittle. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  n.  190  O  wareide  suerd,  of  tempyr 
neuir  trew,  Thi  fruschand  blaid  in  presoune  sone  me  threw. 
Ibid.  in.  147  The  shafft  to  schonkit  off  the  fruschand  tre. 

Hence  t  Prn'shingly  adv.  Obs. 

1659  TORKIANO,  Affnhto,  by  shivers,  frushingly,  piece- 
meal. 

tPru'Shy,  a.  Obs.  Also  8  frushey.  [f.  FRUSH 
+  -Yl.]  Liable  to  break,  brittle,  fragile.  Cf. 
FBUSH  a.  i. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  7  The  large  and  loose 

trained  timber  of  the  old  Oake  and  frusshie  Ash.  1776  G. 
EMPLE  Building  in  Water  86  Bog  Oak  Timber  is  always 
found  to  be  frushey. 

JPruskin,  var.  of  FBISKIN,  Obs. 

t  Trust  (frost).  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  T^.f rust-urn 
a  piece.]  A  fragment. 

1765  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VII.  xxxi,  Such  a  story  affords 
more  faiulum  to  the  brain  than  all  the  Frusts,  and  Crusts, 
and  Rusts  of  antiquity,  which  travellers  can  cook  up  for  it. 
i8ao  Sporting  Mag.  (N.  S.)  VI.  165  The  top  is  a  mere  frust. 

t  Tru'ster,  a.  and  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  frustar, 
•ir,  -yr.  [?  Back-formation  from  FBUSTEB  v.  or 
FRUSTRATE.] 

A.  adj.  Fruitless,  ineffectual,  meaningless,  vain  ; 
empty  o/"(decds).    Also  absol.  in  fruster  :  in  vain. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  345  In  frustyr  termys  I  will 
nocht  tarry  long.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xlvi.  53  He  of 
natur  that  wirker  wes  and  king,  Wald  no  thing  frustir  put. 
Ibid.  Ixv.  21  To  ws.  .in  our  darkness  be  lampis  in  scbyning: 
Or  than  in  frustar  is  fall]  jour  lang  leirning.  1508  —  Tua 
Mariit  Wemcn  ipo  He  has  a  forme  without  force,  And 
fair  wordis  but  effect,  all  fruster  of  dedis. 

B.  sb.  Frustration,  disappointment. 

ild  I  spek  of  frustir  ? 
frustrer,  ad.  L. 


,  disappomtn 
'•  sisQuhat  su 
bs.  [ad.  Fr. 


c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  i. 

t  Pru-ster,  v.  Oh 
fmstrdrl :  see  FRUSTRATE 

1.  trans.  To  balk  or  defraud  ^something  due  or 
expected.  Also,  to  falsify  (a  prediction). 

1490  CAXTON  Etuydos  xii.  45  Pygmalyon  the  wolde  haue 
frustredof  the  grete  tresours  and  Rychesses  that  he  awayteth 
to  haue  of  thy  somtyme  busbande.  Ibid.  xxii.  80  Prenos- 
tycatures..that  to  her  were  frustred. 
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2.  To  bring  to  nought,  render  useless ;  to  frustrate 
(an  enterprise)  ;  to  destroy,  lay  waste,  ruin.  Also 
intr.  for  re/I, 

1500-20  Di'NBAR  Poems  xxi.  78  Quhen  flude  and  fyre  sail 
our  it  frak,  And  frely  frustir  feild  and  fure.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  45  [This]  wald  be  caus  sone  efterwart 
perchance  The  commoun  weill  to  fruster  and  to  fail!.  1570 
Satir.  Poems  Kcform.  xviii.  50  Bot  God,  that  hes  thy 
Maiestie  in  cure,  Will  fruster  all  thair  fulische  Interprysis. 
c»6u  SYLVESTER  Du  Bnrtas  n.  iv.  iv.  Decay  1127  Have 
these  . .  Withstood  your  Fury,  and  repulst  your  Powrs, 
Frust'red  your  Rams,  fired  your  flying  Towrs? 

t  Frustilla'tion.  Obs.  [f.  L.  frustill-um  a 
small  piece  +  -ATION,]  A  breaking  into  small 
pieces.  In  quot.  quasi -concr.  something  frag- 
mentary. 

"653  J-  HALL  Paradoxes  53  All  pleasures  here  are  but 
petty  frustrations. 

t  Frtrstrable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L. 
frustrabilis,  f.  frustrdrt  :  see  FRUSTRATE  z/.J 
Capable  of  being  frustrated  or  rendered  ineffectual. 

1674  HICKMAN  Qninqitart.  Hist.  (ed.  2)  176  The  Domini- 
cans, from  whom  it  is  likely  he  got  nothing  agreeable  to  the 
Jesuits  notion  of  respective  Decrees,  and  frustrable  grace. 
1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  404  The  Divine  Wil  is  univer- 
sally efficacious,  insuperable,  .nor  impedible  and  frustrable 
in  any  manner. 

t  Frustra'nepus,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  err  on. 
frustaneous.  [f.  L.  type  *frustrane-us  (i.frttstrd 
in  vain)  +  -ous.  Cf.  It.  and  Sp.frustraneo.'}  Vain, 
useless,  ineffectual,  unprofitable. 

a  1643  J.  SHUTE  Judgem.  fy  Mercy  (1645)  4  Though  hee 
saw  how  frustranious  [sic]  and  empty  all  his  intendments 
and  purposes  were.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  53  A  most  insuffi- 
cient and  frustraneous  meanes.  1653  GAUDEN  Hiera$p.  74 
Frustaneous  and  vain  desires.  1665  G.  HARVEY  Advice  agst. 
Plague  25  This,  if  frustraneous,  is  fortified  with  Diascord, 
or  Land.  Op.  a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Festiv.  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
I.  317  Their  real  Substance  to  evade,  And  have  their  Force 
frustraneous  made.  1780  J.  HOWIE  Faitkf.  Contend.  Pref. 
10  It  were  frustraneous  to  insist  upon  a  portrait  of  that  here. 

Hence  \  Frastra  neonsly  adv.,  vainly. 

1689  G.  HARVEY  Curing  Dis.  by  Expect.  2  From  which 
the  Patient  day  by  day  frustraneously  expecting  relief. 

Frustrate  (fr/rstr^t),  pa.  pple.  and  ///.  a. 
arch.  Forms:  5-7 frustrat,  (6frustraite),  5- frus- 
trate, [ad.  L.  frustrdt-uSj  pa.  pple.  Qifrustrari, 
fntstrdre  :  see  next.]  Equivalent  to  the  later 
FRUSTRATED. 

t  A.  pa.  pple.    In  various  senses  of  the  vb.  Obs. 

In  recent  archalstic  use  the  word  is  prob.  viewed  by  the 
writers  as  adj. ;  see  the  examples  under  B. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  100  So  the  abbot  frustrat 
went  home  sory.  1471  RIPLEY  Camp.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm. 
f  1652)  148  That  thy  labor  therfore  be  not  frustrate.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  xxxv.  40  Sleipand  and  walkand  wes  frustrat 
my  desyr.  1504  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  iii.  197 
They  be  ofte  frustrate  of  that  that  they  truste  vpon.  1528 
GARDINER  in  Pocock  Rec.  Re/.  I.  1.  103  The  said  Com- 
mission might  be.  .frustrate  and  letted.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge 
in.  Wks.  236/1  Because  the  cumming  together  of  the  Lordes 
from  Grenewiche..shoulde  not  bee  frustrate.  1540-1  ELYOT 
Image  Gov.  24  Noble  Germanicus,  who  shoulde  have 
succeded  Tiberius  in  the  empyre,  if  the  treason  of  Fiso 
hadde  not  frustrate  the  truste  of  the  People.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  66  Beinge  thus  frustrate  of  the  increase  of  theyr 
seedes._  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  v.  i.  2  Go  to  him,  Dolla- 
bella,  bid  him  yeeld,  Being  so  frustrate,  tell  him,  He  mockes 
the  pawses  that  he  makes.  1642  MILTON  Apol.  Sweet.  (1851) 
270  He  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well 
hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought  him  selfe  to  be  a  true 
Poem,  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  Prol.  13  He  was 
altogether  frustrate  and  disappointed. 

B.  ppl.  a. 

1.  a.  Bereft  or  deprived  of,  or  of  the  chance  of; 
destitute  of.  Obs.  exc.  arch.     Cf.  Yr.frustrt. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  3  Death,  .leaveth  the  body 
frustrate  of  feeling.  1587  A.  DAY  Daphnis  $  Cklor,,  Frus- 
trate was  his  body  of  garments.  1602  FULBECKE  ist  Pt. 
Parall.  Introd.  \  Such  a  profitable  thing  should  [not]  be 
altogether  frustrate  of  attempt,  howsoeuer  voide  of  effect. 
1616  J.  HAicin  J.  Russell  Haigs  vi.  (1881)140,  I  am  frustrat 
of  money,  so  that  I  cannot  come  to  Newmarket  myself. 
1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  iv.  149  Returne  againe  from  whence 
they  came  frustrate  of  power,  and  robbed  of  obedience. 
1868  BROWNING  Ring  $  Bk.  iv.  141  The  face  Of  Pietro 
frustrate  of  its  ancient  cheer.  1878  —  La  Saisiaz  364  At 
what  moment  did  I  so  advance  Near  to  knowledge  as  when 
frustrate  of  escape  from  ignorance. 

t  b.  Balked,  disappointed  of.  Obs. 

1563  Homilies  11.  Sacrament  n.  (1859)  439  That  the  same 
most  mercifull  worke  might.. not  be  frustrate  of  his  end 
and  purpose.  1675  HOBBES  Odyssey  x.  412  But  of  that 
intent  I  was  made  frustrate  by  the  Company.  1703  A.  B. 
Law  Success.  Benefices  34  The  great  Work  . .  becomes 
frustrate  of  its  End. 

2.  Failing   of   effect ;    ineffectual,  fruitless,  un- 
availing, useless.  ?  Obs. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  \.  Wks.  144/1  And  finally,  then  wer 
these  wordes  frustrate  where  he  said  :  Lo,  I  am  wc  you  al 
y°  dayes  to  y°  worldes  ende.  1600  M aides  Metam.  HI.  i.  in 
Bullen  O.  PI.  I.  131  We  wish  you  to  forbeare  this  frustrate 
mone.  1651  STANLEY  Poems  34  And  doth  relate  His  frustrate 
sport.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  v.  237  Some  guardian  of  the 
skies,  Involved  in  clouds  . .  turns  unseen  the  frustrate  dart 
away.  1785  MARTVH  Rousseau's  Bot.  x.  (1794)  103  The 
florets  . .  of  the  ray  are  imperfect,  and  therefore  abortive  or 
frustrate.  1847  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Disq.  Sabbath  i.  (1848)  20 
Else  were  creation  a  frustrate  thing. 

t  b.  Of  a  legal  document,  enactment,  or  pro- 
ceeding: Invalid,  null,  unavailing.  Obs. 

1497  Hi-.  ALCOCK  Mans  Perfect.  C  iij,  Without  they  be 


FRUSTRATE. 

kept  in  dewe  obedyence  ben  voyde  &  frustrate,  f  1555 
HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  K//7  (Carnden)  46  Whether  all 
marriages  made  against  that  prohibition  were  void  and 
frustrate  it  is  not  very  certain.  1590  SWINBURNE  Testa- 
ments 263  The  later  testament  doth  make  frustrate  the 
former.  1638  SIR  R.  COTTON  Abstr.  Rec.  Tower  6  Thus 
the  Parliament  continued,  .until!  the  King  was  out  of  debt, 
making  frustrate  the  grant.  1664  Fioddcn.  F.  i.  6  The 
league  therefore  and  peace  is  vain  And  frustrate. 

3.  Of  a  desire,  hope,  purpose,  etc. :  Balked,  de- 
feated, disappointed,  futile. 

1588  Q.  ELIZ.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  III.  138  That 
purposse  which  we  double  not  but  by  godes  goodnes,  shall 
prove  frustrate.  1647  MAY  Hist.  Parl.  n.  v.  91  Though 
that  expectation  were  made  frustrate  by  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. i7oo  DRVDEN  Fables,  Meleager  $  A  talanta  164  And 
multitude  makes  frustrate  the  design.  1740  SOMERVILLE 
Hobbmot  in.  348  His  frustrate  Hopes,  and  unavailing  Pains. 
1863  I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery  n.  xxiv.  (1874)  93  Men.. in 
their  frustrate  longings  still  again  The  weary  round  of 
earthly  things  pursue  !  1876  FARRAR  Marlb.  Serm.  xxxix. 
395  To  all  of  you  pain  must  come . .  and  many  frustrate  hopes. 

1 4.  Idle,  vain,  purposeless.  Obs. 

1500-30  DUNBAR  Poems  ix.  107,  I  knaw  me  vicious,  Lord, 
and  right  culpable  . .  Of  frustrat  speiking  in  court,  in  kirk, 
and  table.  1529  MORE  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  i.  Wks.  1143/1  So 
were  it  vndoutedlye  frustrate  to  lave  spirituall  causes  of 
coumforte,  to  hym  that  hath  no  faythe.  1535  Act  27 
Hen.  VIII)  c.  3  Without  frustrate  or  wilful  delay. 

Hence  f  Pru-strately  adv.,  in  vain. 

163*  VICARS  VirgiCsJEneid  xi.  812  Great  Tuscan e  dames, 
as  she  their  towns  past  by,  Wisht  her  their  daughter  in  law, 
but  frustrately. 

Frustrate  (fnrstr^t),  v.  Pa.  pple.  6-  frus- 
trated; 5-7,  garrA.  (see  FRUSTRATE //&.).  [f.  L. 
frustrat-  ppl.  stem  of  frustrdrl  to  disappoint,  f. 
frustra  in  vain.  Cf.  Fr.  frustrer .] 

1.  trans.  To  balk,  disappoint  (a  personX 

1447,  1606  [see  FRUSTRATE  pa.  pple.~\.  1663  WOOD  Life 
(O.  H.  S.)  I.  509  And  soe  they  were  frustrated  in  their 
designes.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W*  xiii,  To  improve  their 
good,  sense,  in  proportion  as  they  were  frustrated  in  ambi- 
tion. 1847  JAMES  Convict  iii,  He  had  been  seldom  frustrated 
in  life.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  iv.  xxviii,  Gwendolen 
he  would  certainly  not  have  been  sorry  to  frustrate  a  little. 
b.  Const,  of  (a  desired  object).  Now  rare. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt,  vi,  They  frus- 
trate and  defeact  themselues  of  that  blessed  rewarde, 
whiche  [etc.].  1571  HANMER  Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  119  Being 
frustrated  of  your  long  desired  presence  and  promises. 
1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  n.  17  Being  frustrated  of  getting  over 
the  River  this  way,  we  lookt  about  for  a  Tree  to  fell  across 
the  River.  1754  EDWARDS  Freed.  Witt  n.  xi.  115  God, 
after  he  had  made  the  World,  was  liable  to  be  wholly  frus- 
trated of  His  End  in  the  Creation  of  it.  1865  Pall  Mall 
G.  30  Dec.  i  Frustrating  them  [Americans]  of  what  they 
consider  their  '  destiny '. 

2.  To  deprive  of  effect,  render   ineffectual ;    to 
neutralize,  counteract  (an  effort  or  effect). 

1471  [see  FRUSTRATE  pa.  pple.},  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe 
Ind.  (Arb.)  14  To  bewray  poisons  and  to  frustrate  th[e]  op- 
peracion  therof.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614^  762  They 
are  heartlesse,  if  they  see  defence  to  frustrate  their  arrowes. 
1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  vi.  108  Yet  they  not  lying  near 
enough  the  superficies  of  the  earth,  may  frustrate  its  effects. 
J7°3  J-  BARRETT  Analecta  50  Is  not  such  a  Course  likely 
to  frustrate  to  them  all  means  of  Conversion  ?  1841  ELPHIN- 
STONE  Hist.  hid.  II.  23  He  endeavoured  to  frustrate  the 
effects  of  it  by  imposing  many  humiliating  ceremonies  on 
BakarraKhan.  1875  SCRIVENER  Lect.  Text  N.  Test.  9  The 
worst  effects  of  the  enemy's  malice  were  frustrated. 

b.  To  make  null  and  void ;  to  annul,  abrogate 
(a  law,  etc.);  to  do  away  with  (a  right).  Now 
somewhat  rare. 

1528  [see  FRUSTRATE  Pa.  pple.].  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd. 
ff  Commit}.  (1603)  67  The  Ordinances  of  these  diets  cannot 
bee  frustrated,  but  by  another  diet.  1660  R,  COKE  Power 
$  Siibj.  205  Nor  [ought]  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  this 
Realm  [to  be]  by  him  frustrated,  a  1848  R.  W.  HAMILTON 
Reiu.  fy  Punishm.  vi.  (1853)  239  A  moral  system  is  not  frus- 
trated, so  long  as  it  can  enforce  its  sanctions.  1852  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Discuss.  411  The  fellows  frustrated,  the  common 
right  of  graduates  to  the  Office  of  Tutor. 

o.  To  render  vain  ;  to  balk,  disappoint  (a  hope, 
expectation,  etc.)  ;  to  baffle,  defeat,  foil  (a  design, 
purpose,  etc.).  (The  current  use.)  Also,  fto 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  (a  prophecy). 

1500-20,  1540-1  [see  FRUSTRATE  pa.  pple.}.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  iv.  vi.  64  'Twas  yet  some  comfort  When  misery  could 
beguile  the  Tyrants  rage  And  frustrate  his  proud  will. 
1613  PURCHAS PiJgriwage (1614)  116  Julian. .sent  for  worke- 
men  from  all  places,  thinking  to  frustrate  Christs  prophecie 
concerning  the  Temple.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E. 
Ind.  17  But  our  hopes  were  strangely  frustrated:  for  we 


to  frustrate  or  avoid  the  villany.  1809  ROLAND  Fencing  67 
You  have  the  power  frequently  to  frustrate  your  adversary's 
intended  motion.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  II.  155 
Sastri's  enemies  . .  had  come  from  Baroda  to  frustrate  his 
negotiation.  1858  BUCKLE  Crviliz.  (1873)  H.  viii.  548  His 
plan  was  frustrated,  owing  to  its  premature  announcement 
by  his  friends  in  Paris. 

Hence  Pru'stratlng  vbl.  sb.  Also  f  Frrrstrater, 
one  who  frustrates. 

1640  G.  WATTS  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  vi.  298  The  frus- 
trating of  that  vaine  conceit  makes  it  seem  longer  than  the 
truth.  1648  Eikon  Bos,  v.  31  Let  thy  grace  teach  Mee  wisely 
to  enjoie  as  well  the  frust rateings,  as  the  fulnllings  of  My 
best  hopes,  a  1665  DIGBY  Priv.  Mem.  (1827)  117  To  con- 
tinue too  long  in  such  a  school  is  a  frustrating  of  the  intent 
of  it.  1676  Packet  Adv.  Men  of  Shaftesbitry  39  Continual 
Frustrater  of  the  Parliamentary  Constitution.  1681  BAXTER 
Artsw.  Dodwett  149, 1  would  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
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common  frustraters  of  Dispute,,.  1843  I-VTTON  Last  Bar. 
iv.  i,  I  shall  know  how  to  advise  Edward  to  the  frustratmg 
all  your  schemes. 

Frustrated  (feitwtad),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FBCS- 
TBATE  v.  +  -ED1.]  In  senses  of  the  vb.  ;  disap- 
pointed, balked,  etc. 


(or  rather  unsucceeding)  pains.     1799  R.  WARNER  Walk 

West.  Counties  (1800)  143  The  two  ravens.. returned  to 

accomplish  their  frustrated  purpose.  1818  CARLYLE  Misc. 
(1857)  I.  128  With  a  frustrated,  nay  terrified  aspect.  1854 

EMERSON  Lett.  <$•  Sac.  Aims,  Comic  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  204 
The  frustrated  expectation  . .  in  the  intellect  is  comedy. 

1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Halt  xxiv,  Now  he  felt  weary,  frustrated 
and  doubtful  of  his  own  temper.  1877  Daily  News  5  Nov. 
5/2  There  must  surely  be.. a  good  many  frustrated  careers. 

Frustration  (frsstivi-Jan).  [ad.  ^.frustra- 
tion-em, n.  of  action  f.  frustrarl  to  FRUSTRATE.] 
The  action  of  frustrating;  disappointment;  defeat; 
an  instance  of  this. 

c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  F///(Camden)  184  That 
he  should.,  with  crafty  secret  frustrations  dally  with  him. 
1598  HAKLUVT  Voy.  I.  175  The  perpetual!  frustration  and 
reuocation  of  the  fpresayd  priuiledges.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xii.  135  This  were  ..  a  frustration  of  that 
seminall  power  committed  to  animalls  at  the  creation.  1676 
SOUTH  .JWVK.  (1823)  1. 247  Theauthors..havingmissedoftheir 
mighty  aims,  are  fain  to  retreat  with  frustration  and  a  baffle. 
1776  G.  HORNE  Comm.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  46  The  frustration  of 
the  divine  counsels  concerning  man.  1853  GROTE  Greece 
11.  Ixxvii.  X.  101  note,  Aristeides  ascribes  the  frustration  of 
this  attack  to  the  valour  of  two  Athenian  generals.  1863 
GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  i.  ii,  He  thrust  his  hand  into  a  purse 
.  .and  explored  it  again  and  again  witha  look  of  frustration. 
1884  Law  Rep.  12  Q.  Bench  Div.  548  There  may  be  cases 
of  acts  absolutely  inconsistent  with,  and  amounting  to  an 
entire  frustration  of  the  main  object  of  the  deed. 

Frustrative  (fr»-strativ),  a.  rare.  [f.  L./rus- 
lrdt-(see  FRUSTRATE  v.}  +  -IVE.  Cf.OF .frustrate/.] 
Tending  to  frustrate,  balk,  or  defeat;  disappointing. 

1730  in  BAILEY  (folio).  1755  in  JOHNSON.  1839  L.  BLAN- 
CHARD  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  LVII.  ^18  The  exposition., 
would  have  been  utterly  frustrative  of  its  intention. 

t  FrU'Stratory,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  frustratoire, 
6-7  frust(r)atorie,  (6  frustatery,  frustratarie, 
7-8  frustatory).  [ad.  OF .frustratoire  and  late  L. 
frustrdldrius,  l.frustrari\.o  FRUSTRATE.]  Tending 
to  frustrate,  balk,  defeat,  or  make  void.  In  early  use 
also  :  Resulting  in  disappointment,  disappointing. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneytios  xxii.  78  Many  goynges  &  com- 
ynges  were  there  made  of  the  sayd  anne  . .  that  fynably 
were  all  frustratoire.  1529  Act  21  Hen.  l/lff,  c.  5  With 
convenyent  spede  without  any  frustratory  delay.  1593 
Conspir.  Pretended  Ref.  60 Then  would  he. .  by  frustratorie 
kindes  of  answeres  goe  about  to  put  off  such  interrogatories. 
1650  GENTILIS  tr.  MalvezzZs  Considerat.  144  If  this  be  not 
true,  that  was  frustratory,  and  of  no  availment  to  Socrates. 
1681  HICKERINGILL  Vind.  Naked  Truth  n.  26  Without 
Frustatory  Delay.  1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  75  Bartolus 
restrains  this  to  a  Frustatory  Appeal. 

Frustule  (fr»-sti«l).  [a.  F.  frustule,  ad.  late 
L.  frustulum,  dim.  of  FRUSTUM.]  The  siliceous 
two-valved  shell  of  a  diatom,  with  its  contents. 

1857  BERKELEY  Crypto^.  Bot.  %  103. 130  The  frustules  which 
are  long  and  slender,  slip  over  each  other,  yet  so  as  always 
to  adhere.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  n.  i.  278  Each  frustule 
is  however  a  perfect  unicellular  plant.  1876  PAGE  Adi'. 
Text.bk.  Gcol.  iii.  67  Diatomaceae . .  whose  frustules  are 
also  of  silex. 

Frustulent  (fr»-sti«lent),  a.  [ad.  L./rustu- 
lentus,  f.  FRCSTUM.]  Full  of  small  pieces. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.     Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Frustulose    (fiwstuM^-s),  a.   Bot.     [f.  L. 

frustulum  +  -OSE.]     (See  quot.) 

1866  Treas.  But.,  Frustulose,  consisting  of  small  fragments. 
1880  in  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  412/2. 

II  Fru-stulum.  Obs.  PI.  frustula.  {L. frus- 
tulum small  piece.]  a.  A  fragment,  an  atom. 
b.  Math.  A  small  frustum. 

1700  S.  PARKER  6  Philos.  Ess.  109  Nor  yet  could  each 
such  Frustulum  have  been  so  modify'd  and  temper'd  as  we 
f  "d.  "nless  by  the  sarae-  I1BS  HERSCHEL  in  /'nil.  Trans. 
LXXV.  241  Suppose  a  rectangular  cone  cut  into  frustula 
by.  .planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

Frustum  (fr»stom).  PI. -a, -urns.  Also«rn>». 
7-9  frustrum.  [a.  L.  frustum  piece  broken  off.] 

1.  Math.  The  portion  of  a  regular  solid  left  after 
cutting  off  the  upper  part  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
base ;  or  the  portion  intercepted  between  two  planes, 
either  parallel  or  inclined  to  each  other. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  57  In  the  parts 
of  v  of[PlantsLwe  finde.. frustums  of  Archimedes.  1669 
Phil.  Trau.T\  960  The  Axis  of  a  Pyramid  . .  andTf 

.  Figure  of  different  Bases,  which  he  calls  a  Frustrum  of 
a  Prisme.  1706  W  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matkeseos  265  The 
. .  Frustrutns  of  Spheres,  cut  by  parallel  Planes,  are  equal  to 
the  corresponding  Surfaces  of  the  Sphere's  Circumscr. 
Cylinder  1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  49  We  could  see 
within  the  straits  a  hill  with  a  flat  top,  like  what  is  called 
tJbe  frustum  of  a  cone.  1812-6  PLAYFAIB  Nat.  Phil.  II  20! 
1  his  proposition  is  easily  proved  of  pyramids,  and  frusta 

°»P«yrf^ fVf  Wh'ch  'he  S°lid  an*le  »  indefinitely  small. 
i8z8  I.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  378  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  piles  thus  found  will  be  the  number 
m  the  frustum  or  incomplete  pile.     1860  MAURY  Phys. 
Geog.  Sean.  §  218  We  may.  .liken  this  belt  of  winds  which 
encircles  the  earth.,  to  the  frustum  of  a  hollow  cone. 
b.  Applied  to  the  sections  of  the  shaft  of  acolumn 
l»3S  WILUS  Pencilling!  II.  xl.  23  We  were  directed  to  it 
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by  thirteen  or  fourteen  frustra  of  enormous  columns.  1850 
LEITCH  tr.  Mailer's  Anc.  A  rt  §  286.  316  A  truncated  pillar, 
or  frustum  of  a  column. 

2.  gen.  A  portion  or  fragment  of  anything 
material  or  immaterial,  rare. 

1721  BAILEY,  Frustum,  a  Fragment,  a  broken  Piece. 
a  1733  R.  NORTH  Examen  III.  yiii.  (1740)  624  This  Frustum 
of  a  Libel  is  grafted  into  his  pious  History.  i8ia  CRABBE 
T.  in  Verse  vii.  Wks.  1834  IV.  288  She  minced  the  sanguine 
flesh  in  frustrums  fine.  1812  KNOX  &  JEBB  Corr.  II.  94 
What  I  would  deprecate  is,  putting  into  people's  hands  the 
frusta  of  a  system. 

Frutage,  obs.  form  of  FRUITAGE. 

Prate,  var.  of  FHOUD,  Obs.,  frog,  toad. 

Frutescence  (frete-sens).  [f.  next:  see-ENCE.] 
Shrubbiness. 

1882  N.  Y.  Tritune  28  June,  The  earlier  this  is  done 
after  the  first  appearance  of  frutescence  the  better. 

Frutescent  (frete'sent),  a.  Bot.  [Incorrectly 
f.  FRUT-EX  +  -ESCENT.  The  correct  form  would  be 
*fruticescent.'\  Becoming  shrubby;  having  the 
appearance  or  habit  of  a  shrub. 

1709  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  469  Our  Frutescent  Herbs, 
such  as  Lavenders,  Abrotonums,  Rue,  Tyme.  1775  MASSON 
ibid.  LXVI.  288  Evergreen  shrubs,  both  frutescent  and 
succulent.  1801  BARROW  Interior  S.  Africa  I.  i.  26  The 
frutescent  or  shrubby  plants.  Ibid.  38  A  tall,  elegant,  fruit- 
escent  [tic]  plant.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  185  Stems 
.  .in  the  frutescent  species  leafy.  1859  R.  F,  BURTON  Centr. 
Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  142  The  fruitescent  \sic\ 
produce  of  the  mountains. 

Frutex  (fr«-teks).  Bot.  In  7  pi.  frutexes. 
[a.  L./rutex.]  A  plant  having  a  woody  stem,  but 
smaller  than  a  tree ;  a  shrnb. 

1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1776)  67  What  is  meant  by  trees, 
frutexes,&c.  1727  in  BAILEY  II.  1880  in  GRAY  Struct.  Bot. 

tFru"tical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L./rutic-  FRUTEX + 
-AL.]  Having  the  nature  of  a  shrub,  shrubby. 

l597GERARDE//cr<Wlll.  xiv.  1 129  This shrubbie  orfruticall 
plant.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disf.  396  The  ferulaceous 
Plants  can  scarce  be  called  fruticall. 

t  Fru*ticant,  «.  Obs.~l  [ad.  i,.  fruticant-em 
pr.  pple.  of  fruticdre  to  sprout.]  Putting  forth 
shoots,  sprouting.  Also  fProtloate  v.  Ots.~l 
intr.  To  shoot,  sprout,  t  Pruticatlon.  Obs.—° 
[L.frulualion-em.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Frutication,  sprouting  out  of  young 
sprigs,  a  springing  forth.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp. 
148  In  which. -Soyl,  many  of  the  same  kind  fruticate.  1664 
EVELYN  Sylva  (1679)  2  These  [treesj  we  shall  divide  into 
the  greater  and  more  deciduous,  fruticant,  and  shrubby. 
1740  TULL  Suppl.  H  vrsc-lioitig  260  The  other  Fields.,  being 
planted  late,  could  not  be  ho'd  till  after  the  time  of  Frutica- 
tion (i.e.  Tillering)  was  past. 

t  Fruti'ceous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  'L.frutic-  FHUTEX 
+  -EOUS.]  Shrubby,  bushy. 

a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  34  Of  a  low  and  fruticeous 
growth. 

Fruticose  (fra:tikJ«-sX  a.  Nat.  Hist.  Also  9 
erron.  fruetieose.  [ad.  L.  fruticos-us,  f.  frutic- 
FRUTEX.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  shrub  ;  having  woody  stalks. 
1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  iv.  §  4.  81  Fruticose,  having 

stalks  of  a  hard  woody  consistence.  1721  BAILEY,  Fru- 
ticose  Stalks,  stalks  of  a  hard  woody  Substance.  1870 
HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  120  The  fruticose  Rubi.  1882  VINES 
Sachs'  Bot.  475  The  main  shoots  . .  may.  .climb,  or  may 
form  the  stems  of  arborescent  and  fruticose  plants. 

2.  Resembling  a  shrub  in  external  appearance ; 
said,  e.g.,  of  certain  minerals,  zoophytes,  and  lichens. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Mm.  (ed.  3)  95  The  whole 
when  viewed  from  above  has  a  fruetieose  aspect,  not  unlike 
the  appearance  of  cauliflower.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848) 
432  The  mode  of  growth  . .  arborescent,  and  clustered  (fru- 
ticose). 1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Bot.  §  56.  70  The  species 
which  are  most  fruticose  in  habit  consist  of  a  single  cell. 
1882  VINES  Sac/is'  Bot.  319  The  Fruticose  Lichens  are 
attached  only  at  one  spot  and  with  a  narrow  base,  and  rise 
from  it  in  the  form  of  small  much-branched  shrubs. 

FrutiCGUS  (frwtikas),  a.  rare-",  [f.  L.  fru- 
tic-em  FRUTEX  +  -ous.]  =  prec. 

i8a8  in  WEBSTER.    Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Fruticulose  (frati:ki(<l*-s),  a.  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*fruticulos-us,  f.  *fruticul-us,  dim.  of  FRUTEX.] 
Resembling  a  small  shrub.  Also  in  comb,  form 
Pruticulo'so-. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  731  In  the  fruticulose  or 
foliaceous  species  [of  Lichens]  the  medulla  is  distinctly 
floccose.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)611  Carnose  Alcyonida;, 
fruticuloso-ramose. 

Fnrtify,  v.  nonce-wd.  A  comic  blunder  at- 
tributed to  an  illiterate  person ;  the  word  meant  is 
notify,  which  is  confused  with  fructify . 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  n.  ii.  142  The  Jew  hauing  done  me 
wrong,  doth  cause  me  as  my  Father  being  I  hope  an  old 
man  shall  frutifie  unto  you. 

Fruycion,  -ssyon,  -tion,  obs.  ff.  FBDITION. 

t  Fruz,  sb.  [onomatopoeic ;  cf.  FRIZ,  Fuzz  : 
see  also  FROWZE.]  A  collection  of  short  and  small 
branches,  producing  a  frizzy  appearance. 

1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Contpl.  Card.  II.  53  The 
Second  cut  all  those  Branches  within  three  or  four  Eyes,  or 
Buds,  and  by  that  means  occasion  abundance  of  Fruz. 

Fruz,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Cf.  prec.]  trans.  To 
spread  out  (hair)  in  a  frizzy  mass  ;  to  ruffle,  rumple. 
(Cf.  FCHZE  ».)  Hence  Pruzzed  ppl.  a. 

1705  Rows  Biter  i.  i,  She  has  as  much,  .black  Hair  fruz'd 
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out  as  any  Toast  of  'em  all.  1713  Land.  O'«:s.  No.  5171/4 
Short  fruz'd  brown  Hair.  1873  1'orts/i.  Mni;.  May  378  (in 
N.  \y.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.)  He  could,  .smooth  the  place  down, 
and  fruzz  it  up  from  beneath  so  deftly,  that  no  one  could 
tell  that  any  hay  had  been  taken.  1889  N.  \V.  Line.  Gloss., 
Fruz,  to  rub  the  hair  the  wrong  way  on,  to  entangle. 

Fry  (Irsi ',  -f*.1  Also  7  frey.  [a.  ON.  frio, 
frc6,frse  neut.,  seed  =  Goth./ra/w  seed,  offspring. 
Cf.  ON.  fri6-r,  frx-r  adj.,  fertile.  The  F.  frai 
masc. ,  used  in  sense  3,  is  believed  to  be  unconnected.  ] 

1.  Offspring,    progeny,   seed,  young    (of  humnn 
beings) ;    a  man's  children  or  family ;   rarely,  a 
child.     Now  obs.  exc.  as  transf.  from  sense  3. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  George  867  Fourty  thousand 
wane  to  J>e  fay,  outakine  wemene  &  )ung  fry.  c  1460 
Toivneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  24  Deus.  Noe,  to  the  and  to  thi 
fry  My  blyssyng  graunt  I.  1508  DUNBAR  Tita  mariit 
Weinen  403,  1  . .  maid  bot  fulis  of  the  fry  of  his  first  wif. 
1564-78  BULLEYN  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  13  Commaunde 
your  folkes  to  departe  out  of  the  chamber  and  your  yonge 
trie  also.  1605  SHA!<S.  Macb.  iv.  ii.  83  What  you  Egge? 
Yong  fry  of  Treachery.  1624  QUAKLKS  Sion's  Elegies  \.  5 
Thy  tender  frie  Whom  childhood  taught  no  language,  but 
their  crie  T1  expresse  their  infant  griefe. 

2.  The  roe  (of  a  female  fish). 

11430  Two  Cookery-tks.  i.  16  Take  fayre  Frye  of  Pyke, 
and  caste  it  raw  on  a  morter.  ^1440  Anc.  Cookery  in 
Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  469  Take  frye  of  female  pike,  and  pille 
away  the  skyn.  [1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  To  shoot  one's  fry, 
to  make  a  last  effort  without  success.  Derived  from  the 
analogy  of  a  female  herring,  who  having  shot  her  fry,  has 
done  all  she  can  do  in  the  course  of  nature.] 

3.  Young  fishes  just  produced  from  the  spawn ; 
spec,  the  young  of  salmon  in  the  second  year,  more 
fully  salmon  fry. 

1389  Act  13  Rich.  II,  c.  19.  §  i  Stalkers  . .  par  les  quelles 
le  Trie  ou  brood  des  salmons  laumpreis  . .  pourra  estre  pris. 
1462  Mann,  ff  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  562  Crete  carpes  and 
many  oare  smale  and  mycne  ffrye.  c  1475  Rauf  Coifyar 
682  Fyne  foullis  in  Fyrth,  and  Fischis  with  fry.  1531-2  Act 

23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  18  Broode  and  frie  of  fisshe  in  the  saide 
nuer  . .  be  commonly  therby  distroied.     1565  J.  SPAHKE  in 
Hawkins''  Voy.  (1878)  61  An  innumerable  yonge  frie  of  these 
flying  fishes.     1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  v.  §  2  (1643)  141  The 
force  of  winds  may  suddenly  sweep  away  little  frey  out  of 
ponds.      1677    JOHNSON    in    Ray's    Corr.   (1848)    128    In 
Cumberland,  the  [salmon]  fishers  have  four  distinctions  of 
yearly  growth  (after  the  first  summer,  when  they  call  them 
free,  or  frie,  as  we  smowts,  or  smelts) . .  young  fry  of  other 
fishes.     1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1776'  III.  297  They  feed  .. 
sometimes  on  their  own  fry.    1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon 
(1813)  75  The  young  salmon  fry,  or  gravellers.     1861  Act 

24  ff  25  Viet.  c.  109.  §  4  Fish  of  the  genus  salmon,  whether 
known  by  the  names,  .salmon,  .burntail,  fry,  samlet,  [etc.]. 

b.  Applied  to  the  young  of  other  creatures  pro- 
duced in  very  large  numbers,  e.g.  bees,  frogs. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  (1586)903  Combs,  .which 
contain  the  young  spawn  or  fry  of  the  Bees.  1609  C.  BUTLER 
Fern.  Mon.  (1634^  135  The  Bees,  specially  the  young  fry 
(being  loaded  and  weary  with  their  labour)  . .  are  beaten 
down.  1622  MASSINGER  Virg.  Mart.  n.  ii,  A  bed  of  snakes 
. .  whose  poisonous  spawn  Ingenders  such  a  fry  of  speckled 
villainies.  1784  COWPER  Task  n.  832  A  race  obscene, 
Spawned  in  the  muddy  beds  of  Nile.  .And  the  land  stank — 
so  numerous  was  the  fry.  1854  WOODWARD  Mollusca  (1856) 
10  The  fry  of  the  aquatic  races  are  almost  as  different  from 
their  parents  as  the  caterpillar  from  the  butterfly. 

c.fig. 

1600  HEYWOOD  ist  Ft.  Edw.  7^(1613)  Cij  a,  This  hedge- 
bred  rascall  this  filthy  fry  of  ditches,  A  vengeance  take  you 
all.  1607  HIEBON  Wks,  I.  442  They  come  from  the  sea  of 
Rome,  .to  beget  a  new  spawne  and  frie  of  catholikes.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  459  The  Sunne.  .together  with 
his  frie  (whole  armies  of  Gnats).  1806  SURR  Winter  in 
Loud.  (ed.  3)  II.  199  It  was  reserved  for  the  present  day  to 
bring  forth  a  fry  of  young  critic  imps. 

4.  Hence,  as  a  collective  term  for  young  or  in- 
significant beings :    now  chiefly  in  phrase  lesser ; 
small  or  young  fry.     a.   The  smaller  kinds  of  fish 
or  other  animals. 

1666  DRVDEN  Ann.  Mirdb.  811  The  huge  Leviathans., 
attend  their  prey  And  give  no  chase,  but  swallow  in  the  frie. 
1674  PULLEYN  in  f'latmati's  Poems  2/2  Let  your  eye 
Wander,  and  see  one  of  the  lesser  frie  . .  Ruffle  his  painted 
feathers,  and  look  big.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl,  Recreat.  I.  (1677) 
56  We  bring  out  not  onely  Pike  and  Carrjj  but  lesser  Fry. 
1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  xvi.  465  This  small  Fry  I  take  to  be 
the  top  of  their  Fishery:  they  have  no  Instruments  to  catch 
great  Fish.  1718  PRIOR  Knowledge  108  Of  fishes  next. .  From 
the  small  fry  that  glide  on  Jordan's  stream  . .  To  that 
Leviathan.  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  vii.  (1879)  J37  A  lalte 
. .  which  . .  swarmed  with  small  fry.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES 
Mount.  <fr  Mere  xiii.  101  One  of  the  small  fry.. is  hopping 
about  on  the  grass. 

b.  Young  or  insignificant  persons  (collectively 
or  in  a  body)  ;  a  ( swarm '  or  crowd  of  such  persons. 

a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Herbs,  Weeds^  etc.  Wks.  (1587)  303  To 
make  their  coine  a  net  to  catch  yong  frie.  1590  SPENSER 


Episc,  2  To  that  indigested  heap,  and  frie  of  Authors.  1689 
SWIFT  Ode  to  Temple  Wks.  1755  IV.  i.  242  As  in  a  theatre 
the  ignorant  fry,  Because  the  cords  escape  their  eye,  Wonder 
to  see  the  motions  fly.  1738  BIRCH  Milton  M.'s  Wks.  1738 
1. 27  A  public  School  to  teach  all  the  young  Fry  of  a  Parish. 
"799  Mom.  Post  in  Spirit  Pnbl.  Jrnls.  (1800)  III.  122  The 
fresh  fry  so  constantly  emerging  from  the  scholastic  trammels 
of  Eton.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  ix,  Mrs.  Bird . . 
followed  by  the  two  eldest  boys,  the  smaller  fry  having  by 
this  time  been  safely  disposed  of  in  bed.  1878-82  C.  FLEET 
Ancestors  in  Sussex  Ser.  i.  122  Chambermaids,  and  all  the 
fry  who  feed  on  the  little  weaknesses  of  humanity.  1885 
J.  PAYN  Talk  of  Town  II.  99  Compared  with  [Sheridan],  all 
other  managers  were  small  fry. 
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c.  of  inanimate  things. 

1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Rladud  xvi,  An  heape  of  hurtes.  .a  fry 
of  foule  dccayes.  1650  tr.  Hot/tarn's  Introd.  Teut.  rhilos. 
Pref.,  Few  have  attained  its  height  in  this  last  frie  of  buok-.. 
1652-62  HKYLIN  Cosmogr.  in.  11682)  220  South  of  Japan, 
lyeth  a  great  fry  of  Islands,  a  1797  H.  WALPOLE  (Ogilvie1, 
We  have  burned  two  frigates,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
small  fry.  1839  JEPHSON  Brittany  iv.  38  Having  sold  his 
eggs,  rags,  and  other  small  fry.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  7  Dec.  591 
The  smaller  fry  of  Christmas  Books. 

Hence  Fry  hood,  the  state  of  being  *  fry  *. 

1884  Longm.  Mag.  III.  531  An  abdominal  pouch,  where 
they  [the  eggs]  are.,  nourished  during  their  early  fry  hood. 

Fry  (foi),  sb;-    [f.  FKY  vl] 

fl.  Excessive  heat.  Obs.  rare~l, 

1634  SIB  T,  HERBERT  Trav.  187  Their  colour  is  blacke 
(living  in  the  scorching  frie  of  the  Torrid  Zone). 

2.  Food  cooked  in  a  frying-pan ;  fried  meat. 

1639  MAYNE  City  Match  in.  ii,  This  came  from  The  Indies, 
and  eats  five  Crownes  a  day  in  frye,  Oxe  livers,  and  browne 
past.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xvih,  Cook  promises  a  little  fry 
for  supper,  a  1850  ROSSETTI  Dante  <$•  Circ.  i.  (1874)  226, 
I  get  my  dinneiy  you  your  supper,  free  ;  And,  if  I  bite  the 
fat,  you  suck  the  fry. 

b.  dial.  Applied  locally  to  various  internal 
parts  of  animals,  usually  eaten  fried. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Fry,  the  pluck  of  a  calf.  North.  1877 
Holdemess  Gloss. ,  Fry,  the  viscera  of  a  pig,  or  other  animal, 
generally  cooked  in  a  frying-pan.  1879  Cumbld.  Gloss. , 
Fry,  pig's  liver.  '  Mudder  sent  us  a  fry  oV  killin'  day.' 
1888  KI.WORTHY^  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  s.v.,  The  products 
of  lambs'  castration  are  called  lamb's  fries.  1894  BLACKMORE 
Iyc  rly  cross  no  A  dish  of  lamb's  fry  reposing  among  its 

PtPry,  st>.3  Obs.  rare-1.  [?cf.  FLYJ^  5  d.]  'A 
kind  of  sieve*  (J.). 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  270  He  dresseth  the  Dust  from  it 
[Malt],  by  running  it  thro'  a  Fan  or  Frie. 

Fry(frei),  z/.'  Inflected  fried,  frying,  [a.  F. 
fri-re  ( =  Pr.  frir,  Sp.  freir,  Pg.  frigir,  It. 
friggers)  :— L.  frlgfre  to  roast,  fry,  cogn.  with  Gr. 

<}>pv~f(ivf  Skr.  bhrajj,  of  the  same  meaning.] 

1.  trans.  To  cook  (food)  with  fat  in  a  shallow  pan 
over  the  fire. 

c  1390  [see  FRYING  vbl.  sb^.  1340  Ayenb.  1 1 1  pet  ilke  bread 
..wes  ymad  of  oure  do}e..and  yfryd  ine  be  panne  of  \>e 
crouche.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvin.  i.  (1495)  747 
Flesche  of  bestys  is  sometyme  rostyd  and  somtyme  fryed. 
c  1420  Liber  Cocontm  (1862)  21  Take  onyons  and . ,  Frye  horn 
in  grece.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  C  iij  a,  Take  a  blacke  snake 
.  .and  fry  it  in  an  erthyn  potte.  igspPALSGR.  158  Vnep6yllet 
a  fryeng  pan  to  frye  any  meate  in.  1579  LANGHAM  Card. 
Health  (1633)  95  Frie  it  with  sheeps  suet,  and  apply  it  to 
bruses.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng,  Housckpr.  (1778)  71 
A  very  good  way  to  fry  Beef  Steaks.  1805  Med.  Jrnl.  XIV. 
65  The  tender  leaves  are  very  commonly  . .  fried  with  other 
herbs.  187^  MARY  JEWEL  Model  Cookery  21/1  Frying  being 
actually  boiling  in  fat  instead  of  water. 

b.  Phrases :  Fry  your  eggs  :  mind  your  own 
business.  To  have  other  fish  to  fry  (see  FISH  sb.  4  c). 

1841  JAMES  Brigand  ii,  Fry  your  eggs,  Gandelot,  and  leave 
other  people  to  fry  theirs.  1864  N.  $  Q.  3rd  Ser.  VI.  495/1 
Cornish  Proverbs .. Fry  me  fora  fool  and  you'll  lose  your 
fat  in  frying. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.    f  a.    trans.    To   torture    (a 
person)  by  fire  ;  to  burn  or  scorch  (anything)  with 
effects  analogous  to  those  of  frying;    sometimes 
hyperbolically ',  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  etc.  Obs. 

1381  WYCLIF  Jer.  xxix.  22  As  Achab  whom  friede  [Vulg. 
frixit\  the  king  of  Babiloyne.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well\  E.E.T.  S. ) 
ii  pou  schalt  be  rostyd  and  fryed  in  }>e  fyir  of  helle  1  c  1526 
FRITH  Disput.  Ptirgat.  (1829)  112  He  will  not  fry  us  in  the 
fire  of  purgatory  for  our  sins.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Cetni sins' 
Catech.  Prayers  27  My  banes  as  it  ver  in  ane  frying  panne 
ar  fried.  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  vm.  2700  When  we 
were  boyld  and  fryde,  in  blood  and  fire.  1695  BLACKMORE 
Pr.  Arth.  iv.  925  Raging  Sirius  fries  the  thirsty  Land.  1697 
DRYDEN  SEneidvu.  644  So  when  with  crackling  Flames  a 
Cauldron  fries,  The  bubbling  Waters  from  the  Bottom  rise. 
fb.  To  fry  a  faggot  \  see  FAGGOT  sb.  2.  Obs. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  <$•  M.  (1684)  III.  124  Master  Hooper., 
said.. must  we  two  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  begin  to 
frie  these  faggots.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  946/2 
A  great  manie  of  them.. had  died  for  it  in  Smithfield,  hi 
frieng  a  faggot. 

3.  intr.  To  undergo  the  operation  of  cooking 
with  fat  in  a  pan.     rare  in  lit.  sense.      To  fry  in 
one's  own  grease  (also   f  in  passive}  :    originally 
transfn  said  e.g.  of  persons  burning  alive,  andyf^r. 
to  be  tormented  by  one's  own  passions ;  now  only, 
to  suffer  the  consciences  of  one's  own  folly. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  4409  Beter  it  is  that  we  out  renne,  Thenne 
as  wrehches  in  house  to  brenne,  And  frye  inne  oure  owne 

:res  !  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  487  In  his  owene  grece 
made  him  frye  For  angre,  and  for  verray  Jalousye.  a  1415 
LYDG.  Temp.  Gifts  (1891)  14  Thus  is  he  fryed  in  his  owene 
gres,  To-rent  &  torn  with  his  owene  rage.  1546  J.  HEY- 
WOOD  Prov.  (i  867)  37  She  is  as  fierce  as  a  Lyon  of  Cotsolde. 
She  fryeth  in  hir  owne  grease.  1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth 
11.78  Let.. the  woods  and  forests  blaze  away,  and  the  fat 
soyl  of  the  earth  fry  in  its  own  grease ;  these  things  will 
not  affect  us  [the  rocks  and  mountains]. 

4.  transf.  To  undergo  the  action  of  fire  or  intense 
heat,  with  effects  resembling  those  of  frying ;  to 
frizzle,  burn  with  a  sputter  or  exudation  of  juices, 
t  Formerly  often   of  persons   tormented   by  fire ; 
also  hyperbolically. 

c  1526  FRITH  Disput.  Purgat.  (1829)  136  Thinkest  thou  to 
be  justified  by  frying  in  purgatory?  1570  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xii.  117  Luke  gif  spur  partie  prydis  yame  in  thair 
spurring,  Keipand  the  feildis,  and  fryis  not  in  thair  furring. 
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B.  JONSON  Poetaster  i.  i,  Earth  and  seas  in  fire  and  flame 
ihall  fry.     1647  TRAIT  Cotttm.    Matt.   vii.  6   The    Smiths 


1583  LYLY  _/>£/!  Ep.  in  T.  Watson" s  Poems  (Arb.)  29 
A  sworde  frieth  in  the  fire  like  a  blacke  ele.  I596DRAYTON 
Legends  Hi.  147  Fuell  to  that  fire,  Wherein  He  fry'd.  1601 
13. 
sha 

forge  fries,  when  cold  water  is  cast  upon  it.  1656  COWLEY 
Mistress^  Incurable  ii,  As  well  might  men  who  in  a  feaver 
fry,  Mathemalique  doubts  debate.  1664  WALLER  Late  War 
Spain  84  Spices  and  Gums  about  them  melting  fry.  a  1711 
KEN  Imitat.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  529  Tho*  frying  where 
the  Sun  all  Day  Shoots  perpendicular  fierce  Ray.  1715 
BENTLEY  Serin,  x.  358  What  Heart  could  bear  that  his  dead 
Father  should  fry  in  the  flames  of  Purgatory  ?  1886  A.  WIN- 
CHELL  Walks  ^  Talks  Gcol.  Field  152  Caking-coals,  when 
ignited,  seem  to  fry  with  an  exudation  of  a  fluid  petroleum. 

b.  with  advbs.  up,  out  expressing  the  result  of 
heating. 

1630  MAY  Lucan  v.  471  The  metalls  melted  by  the  Sunne, 
fi-y'd  vp.  1604  Ace.  Late  Voy.  11.  (1711)  177  When  the  Fat 
is  well  tryed  or  fryed  out.  1816  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  i 
The  heat  of  the  stove  made  the  rosin  in  the  wood  to  fry  out. 

c.  fig.  Of  a  person  :  To  burn  with  strong  passion 
or  emotion.     Also  reft,  in  same  sense. 

1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xl.  163  Thay  fry  it  in  furie 
that  he  schaipit  quick.  1583  STANYHURST  &neis  i.  (Arb.) 


most  in  mine  affections.  1646  SIR  R.  FANSHAWE  tr. 
Guarino's  Pastor  Fido  (1676)  192  The  happiest  Pair  that 
this  day  fry  Under  the  torrid  Zone  of  Love.  1648  Jos. 
BEAUMONT  Psyche  i.  ccxviii,  Whether  she  walks,  or  sits,  or 
stands,  or  lies,  Her  wretched  self  still  in  her  self  she  fries. 
1767  Babler  I.  97,  I  sat  frying  the  whole  time,  from  a  con- 
scious incapacity  to  please.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl. 
(1815)  62  My  uncle,  frying  with  vexation,  cried,  [etc.].  1842 
T.  MARTIN  in  Prater's  Mag.  Dec.  XXVI.  652/2, 1  lay  frying 
with  impatience  to  hear  the  clatter  of  cups. 
f  d.  said  of  a  feeling,  passion,  etc.  Obs. 

1565  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs  (Arb.)  83  Here  fyre  and  flames  by 
Fancie  framde,  In  brest  doo  broyle  and  frye.  1581  T. 
HOWELL  Denises  (1879)  176  Thus  loue  at  once  doth  frye, 
freeze,  ryse  and  fall,  a  1632  FAIRFAX  (Ogilvie)j  What 
kindling  motions  in  their  breasts  do  fry. 

1 5.  Of  water :  To  be  agitated,  boil,  seethe, 
foam.  Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F,  O.  n.  xii.  45  Ye  might  have  scene  the 
frothy  billowes  fry  Vnder  the  ship.  1697  DRYDEN  JEneid 
vn.  737  Thus,  when  a  black-brow'd  gust  begins  to  rise, 
White  foam  at  first  on  the  curl'd  ocean  fries. 

t  b.  To  ferment ;  to  seethe  (in  the  stomach). 
Of  lime  :  To  slake.  Obs. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  in.  ii.  44  As  much  barley 
boyled  with  water  for  a  man  a  day,  and  this  having  fryed 
some  26  weekes  in  the  ships  hold,  contained  as  many 
wormes  as  graines.  i6a6  BACON  Sylva  §  52  To  keep  the 
Oyle  from  frying  in  the  Stomach,  you  must  drinke.  .  Milde 
Beere  after  it.  1647  TRAPP  Mellificium  Theol.  in  Comm. 
Ep.  619  Cast  water  upon  this  lime,  it  will  fry  the  faster. 

Hence  Frying///,  a. 

1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  128  Whose  frying  hartes 
With  Cupids  coles  did  melte.  1592  GREENE  Mamillia  n. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  175  So  discontinuance  should  be  of 
sufficient  force  to  quench  out  ye  frying  flames  of  loue. 

Fry  (frai),  V?  rare-1,  [f.  FRY  j^.1]  intr.  To 
swarm. 

1816  L.  HUNT  Rimini  n.  1^1  Flashy  pools  with  rushes, 
About  whose  sides  the  swarming  insects  fry,  Opening  with 
noisome  din,  as  they  go  by, 

t  Fry  berry.  Obs.  rare  —  1.    A  raspberry. 
1:1532  DEWES  Introd.  Fr.  m  Palsgr.   1073   Fruites,  as 
cheres..strauberis,  fryberis  \^.frambohes\. 

Fryce,  obs.  form  of  FRIEZE  sbl 

Fryer,  frier  (frai-sj).    [f.  FRY  ».i  +-ER!.] 

1.  One  who  fries  (fish) ;  also  a  vessel  used  in  fry- 
ing (fish).  More  fully  fish-frier:  see  FISH  sb^  6d. 

1859  SALA  Tiv.  round  Clock  (1861)  18  Offal  [fish]  is  bought 
only  by  the  '  fryers'.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  p.  lvii/2 
Four  Large  Fish  Fryers. 

2.  //.  Fish  for  frying. 

1851  MAVHEW  Lend.  Labour  I.  166  This  supply  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  '  friers  \  and  consists  of  the  overplus  of 
a  fishmonger's  stock. 

Frying  (frei'in),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  FRY  ^.^-ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FRY. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  187/86  pat  grece  of  him  orn  a-brod  : 
ase  bei  it  frijnge  were.  1340  Ayenb.  23  pis  zenne  is  J>e 
dyeules  panne  of  helle  huerinne  he  makeb  his  friinges. 
1535  COVERDALE  i  Chron.  xxv.  29  For  the  pannes,  for  y1 
fryenge.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Contetnnenti  2  Chill  icie  frosts 
in  midst  of  Summer's  frying.  1829  MARRYAT  F.  Mildmay 
ii,  The  frying  of  beef-steaks  and  onions.  1840  DICKENS  Barn. 
Rudge  it,  There  stole  upon  him  from  the  distant  kitchen 
a  gentle  sound  of  frying. 

2.  attrib.  and  Contb.t  ws>frying-piece9  FRYING-PAN. 

1890  igtk  Cent.  Nov.  838  The  orderly  corporal  slices  off 
a  frying  piece  and  has  it  cooked  for  his  breakfast. 

Fry*ing-pa:n.    [f.  FRYING  vbl.  sd.] 
1.  A  shallow  pan,  usually  of  iron,  with  a  long 
handle,  in  which  food  is  fried. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Chron.  xxiii.  29  Theprestis..tothe  fryinge 
panne  [Vulg.  ad sartaginem\  1398  TREVISA Barth.  DeP.  R. 
xix.  cxxviii.  (1495)  936  Sartagp  the  fryenge  panne  hath  that 
name  of  the  noys  that  is  therin  whan  oyle  brennyth  therin. 
1481-90  Howard Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  129  Item,  for  a  frying 
pane  \.d.  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  in.  iii.  (1634)  167 
That  that  remaineth,  fry  it  together  in  a  Fryingpanne  with 
Suger.  1634  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  in.  v.  58  For  want  of 
nets.. we  attempted  to  catch  them  [fish]  with  a  frying  pan. 
1719  D'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  V.  38  Frying-Pans  they  do  use 
for  Ladles.  1806  Citlina  218  Melt  a  piece  of  butter  in 
a  frying-pan.. pour  in  the  above  preparation.  1865  LIVING- 
STONE Zambesi  xxvii.  564  Which ..  resembled  the  noise  of 
fifty  fryingpans  in  active  operation. 


FUCAL. 

Jie.  1602  A'omwtt  (1893)  643^  frieng  panne  of  all  fritters 
of  fraud.  1616-61  HOLYDAY  Pcrsius  (1673)  296  This  hissing 
frying-pan  of  speach. 

b.  Phrase  (To  jump,  /<ra/,etc.)  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  thefire\  to  escape  from  one  evil  only  to 
fall  into  a  greater  one. 

1532  MOKE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  488/2  [He]  featly  con- 
uayed  himself  out  of  the  frying  panne  fayre  into  the  fyre. 
1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  <V  Epigr.  (1874)  126  Leape  out  of 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fyre ;  and  change  from  il  paine  to 
worse.  16x3  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  i.  vi.  (1614)32  Like.. 
the  foolish  fish  that  leapeth  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire.  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  i.  (1721)  32  Priest-craft 
got  the  Ascendant  at  Rome,  and  then  Men  were — out  of 
the  Frying  Pan  into  the  Fire.  1890  Guardian  i  Oct.  1507/3 
If  they  thought  they  could  get  away  from  the  State  by  dis- 
establishment, they  would  find  that  they  were  jumping  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  a.*  fry  ing-fan  maker ;  fry- 
ing-pan brand  (Austral.}, '  a  large  brand  used  by 
cattle-stealers  to  cover  the  owner's  brand'  (Morris) ; 
frying-pan  plate,  ?  a  piece  of  tin-plate  cut  out  to 
be  made  into  a  frying-pan. 

1686  VIAK  Staffordsh.  ix.  335  Nine  fry mgpan -plates  being 
commonly  laid  upon  one  another  and  claspt  together  by 
turning  up  4  Labells.  Ibid.  336  There  are  but  two  Master 
Frying-pan  makers.,  in  the  whole  Kingdom.  1857  F.  DE  B. 
COOPER  Wild  Adv.  Austral.  104  This  person,  .got  into  some 
trouble,  .by  using  a  *  frying-pan  brand '. 

tPry  money.  Obs.  ?  =•_- frith  silver  (see  FRITH 
s6.i  b) 

1530  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  115  Debts  . .  Rob  ffar- 
mer,  and  Jone  Portyn  wedowe,  of  fry  mony  iij/t".  vjj.  viijrf. 

Fryse,  obs.  form  of  FRIEZE  stt.1 

Fryst,  Fryze,  obs.  forms  of  FIRST,  FRIEZE  sd.l 

Fuage,  var.  of  FEU  AGE,  Obs.,  hearth-tax. 

1765  [see  FUMAGEJ. 

Fuants,  var.  of  FIANTS,  Obs. 

1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Rccreat,  i.  (1677)  12  Of  a  Fox,  the 
Billitmg ;  and  all  other  such  Vermin,  the  Fuants. 

Fub,  var.  of  FOB  v.t  to  cheat,  impose  upon,  put 
^"deceitfully  (in  quot.  1619,  ?  to  reject  with  scorn). 

1597,  1602,  1647  [see  FOB  v.1].  1619  FLETCHER  M.  Thomas 
ii.  ti,  My  letter  fubb'd  too,  And  no  access  without  I  mend  my 
manners  !  1639  MASSINCER  Unnat.  Combat,  in.  i,  Well, 
I  must  not  Be  fubb'd  off  thus.  1889  STEVENSON  Master  of 
.£.74  Our  Albanian  fubbed  us  off  with  a  thousand  delays. 

PubCb,  fttb(b)S.  [onomatopoeic:  suggested 
by  full,  chub,  etc.] 

f  1.  A  small  chubby  person.  Chiefly  used  as  a 
term  of  endearment.  Obs. 

1614  T.  FREEMAN  Rub  $  Great  Cast  xliv,  Caspia,  that 
same  fowle  deformed  Fubs.  1678  OTWAY  Friendship  in  F. 
m.  i,  So  farewell  Fubb.  1681  —  Soldiers  Fort.  i.  i,  Dead, 
my  poor  Fubses  !  1685  CROWNE  Sir  C.  Nice  v.  48  'Tis  he 
that  I  told  you  is  to  marry  my  Indian  Fubs  of  a  Sister.  1694 
ECHARD  Plautus,  Rudens  n.  viii,  Here's  the  Water,  my  little 
Fubs  ye  !  1721  BAILEY,  Fub,  as  a  fat  Fub,  a  little  plump 
Child. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1807  Public  Char.,  Ld.  Somennlle  213  It  is  the  custom  in 
Spain  and  adopted  here  with  our  Merino  wool,  to  divide  or 
sort  the  fleece  into  three  portions  of  different  qualities, 
namely  into  rafinos,  finos,  and  terceros  ;  or  superfine,  fine, 
and  fubs  or  refuse.  1882  Lane.  Glass.,  Fub,  long  withered 
grass  on  old  pastures  or  meadows. 

tPu'bbery.  Obs.  rare.  Cf.  FOBBERY.  [f. 
FUB  v.  +-EBY.]  Cheating,  deception. 

1604  MARSTON  &  WEBSTER  Malcontent  i.  i,  O  heaven  !  O 
fubbery,  fubbery  1 

tPu'bble,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [onomatopoeic  :  cf. 
fumble.]  trans.  ?  To  jumble  (up). 

1611  COTGR.,  Entretouille .  .intangled,  fubbled,  confounded. 
Entretouiller,  to  mingle,  intangle,  confound,  fubble  vp 
things  together. 

Fubby  (f»'bi),  a.  rare.  [f.Fufi^.  +  -yi.  Cf. 
FOBBY.]  =  FUBSY. 

1790  J.  WILLIAMS  Shrove  Tuesday  (1794)  12  Th*  Idalian 
urchin  and  his  fubby  crew.  1815  NICHOLS  Lit.Anecd.  i8M 
C.  IX.  339  note,  The  Sculptors  and  Painters  apply  this 
epithet  to  children,  and  say  for  instance  of  the  boys  of  Fiam- 
mengo,  that  they  are  Jit&fy.  1867  R.  S.  HAWKER  Prose 
Wks.  (1803)  144  A  ruddy-visaged  widow,  .fubby  and  inter- 
jectional  in  figure. 

Firbsical,  a.  rare~\  [f.  FUBSY  +  -ic+  -AL.] 
=  FUBSY. 

1834  BECKFORD  Italy  II.  51  A  fubsical,  squat  wife. 

Fubsy  (fo'bzi),  a.  Also  8  fubsey,  9  fubzy. 
[f.  FUB(B  +  -Y  ].]  Of  the  figure,  limbs,  etc. :  Fat 
and  squat. 

1780  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Apr ,  Her  daughter,  a  fubsy, 
good-humoured,  .merry  old  maid.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct. 
Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  261  Fat  and  fubzy  fellows  of  colleges. 
1829  DK,  BUCKHM.  Prlv.  Diary  III.  vii.  159  A  fat,  fubsy 
foot,  as  unsentimental  as  could  be.  1879  SALA  Paris  herself 
«Z£rtj«(i88o)  II.  iv.  57  She  was  a  squat,  fubsy  little  old  woman. 
1895  Spectator  23  Nov.  723  To  hold  and  confess  the  opposite 
opinion  is  to  announce  oneself  a  fubsy  Philistine. 

transf.  1837  MARRYAT  Dog-fiend  viii,  He  was.  .cosily. . 
seated  upon  the.  .little  fubsy  sofa. 

Fucaceous  (fiwk^'-ps),  a.  [f.  mod.L.fifcdct-* 
(f.  L..fticus  :  see  Fucos)  +  -ous.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  group  Fucaceaz  of  seaweeds. 

1891  Athenaeum  21  Mar.  382/3  The  Fucaceous  Genus 
Turbinaria. 

t  Fu'cal,  a.  Obs.  rare~\  [f.  FUC-US  +  -AI,.] 
Of  the  nature  of  *  fucus ' ;  specious,  fair-seeming. 

1619  H.  HUTTON  Follies  Anat.  (Percy)  53  Joves  constant 
Daphne,  timorous,  perplext,  His  fucall  arguments  doth  still 
confute. 


FUCATE. 

t  Fu'Cate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  fiicat-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  fucare  to  paint,  rouge,  f.  fucus  Fucus.] 
Artificially  coloured,  beautified  with  paint;  hence, 
falsified,  disguised,  counterfeit. 

,531  ELYOT  Cav.  in.  iv.  11883)  22.  In  vertue may  be  nothing 
fucate  or  counterfaytc.  1583  STUBBES  /!««/.  X*w.  I.  (1877) 
,81  What  setting  foorth  of  fucate  and  deceiuable  wares. 
i6zi  BURTON  Altai.  JIM.  HI.  i.  11.  in,  Virtue  and  honesty 
are  great  motives,  .especially  if  they  be  sincere  and  right, 

"t  Plicate,  »•  Ots.-°    [f.  L./«ra/-,  ppl.  stem  of 
fucare  :  see  prec.]     /n»u.  To  paint,  counterfeit. 
1535  [see  next].    1656  in  BLOUNTG/dw<?fr.    1711  in  BAILEY. 

t  Plicated,  ///.  a.  Oiis.    [f.  pnc.+  -B>i.]  - 

FUOATE  a. 

1535  JOYE  Atol.  Tindale  20  For  the  trowth  knoweth  no 
fucated,  polesshed  and  paynted  oracion.  1755  in  JOHNSON. 

I  Fuca'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
fucare :  see  FUCATE  and  -ATJON.]  The  action  of 
painting  the  face ;  hence,  the  giving  of  a  false  sem- 
blance or  appearance,  counterfeiting. 

1612  J.  COTTA  Dang.  Pract.  Phys.  \.  v.  46  Apothecaries. . 
that.. use  faithfull  industrie  in  fitting  wholesome  and  incor- 
rupt remedies  . .  without  fucation,  adulteration  or  deceit. 
1638  NABBES  Coveni  Garden  i.  iii,  They  [balconies]  set  off 
a  Ladies  person  well,  when  she  presents  her  selfe  to  the 
view  of  gazing  passengers.  Artificial  fucations  are  not 
discern'd  at  distance.  1731  BAILEY,  Filiation,  a  Colouring, 
Painting,  or  Counterfeiting. 

t  Fuca'tiOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec. :  see 
-ODS.]  Of  the  nature  of '  fucation ',  fair-seeming, 
specious,  deceitful. 

1654  VILVAIN  Theorem.  Theol.  ii.  78  To  offer  a  courtesy 
under  impossible  condition,  is  frivolous  or  fucatious.  1660 
WATERHOUSE  Arms  ft  Arm.  38  Varnished  over  with  fuca- 
tious semblances  of  truth. 

t  Fu-catory,  a.  Obs.  [f.  'L.fncdt-  (see  FUCATE) 
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is  exerciseu  uy  nunc  uui  nnm  j  ugicia,  MM  vamjua  ^-wnan-o. 

Fucher,  fuchez,  obs.  pi.  ff.  FITCHEW,  polecat. 

CI4JO  Bk.  Hawkyng  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  305  That  no  fuchcr 
no  volymare  enter  in.  1467  in  Ripon  Ch.  Acts  (Surtees) 
235  Unam  togam  de  crymysm,  paenulatam  cum  fuchez. 

Fuchsia  (fiw'J'a).  [mod.L.  f.  the  name  of  the 
German  botanist  Leonhard  Fuchs  (i6th  c.).]  A 
genus  of  ornamental  shrubs  (.N.  O.  Onagracese) 
with  drooping  flowers  ;  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

"753  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suff.  1789  Curtis'  Sot.  Mag.  III. 
97  Fuchsia  coccinea ..  Scarlet  Fuchsia ..  was  introduced  to 
the  royal  gardens  at  Kew  in  the  year  1788.  1837-9  H  ALLAM 
Hist.  Lit.  I.  ix.  i.  §  20.  471  Leonard  Fuchs.. nas  secured 
a  verdant  immortality  in  the  well-known  Fuchsia.  1861 
WHVTE  MELVILLE  Good  for  Nothingll.  169  The  pendant 
fuchsias  drooped  in  their  last  loveliness.  1868  Less.  Mid. 
Age  316  Pretty  bow-windows,  with  the  crimson  fuchsias 
climbing  up  them. 

b.  (See  quots.) 

1866  Treas.  Hot.,  Fuchsia,  Australian  or  native.  A 
colonial  name  for  Coma.  1880  L.  A.  MEREDITH  Tasm, 
Friends  <V  Foes  iii.  23  note,  Correa  speciosa — native  fuchsia 
of  Colonies. 

c.  attrib.,  zsfi/cAsta-reii,  -tree. 

1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  (1874)  47  The  girl.. turned  to  a 
fuchsia-tree,  pretending  to  pick  some  of  its  flowers.  1895 
Daily  News  16  Jan.  7/4  Bright  fuchsia-red  has  become. . 
a  favourite. 

Fuchsine  (f«'ksin).  [f.  FUCHS-IA  +  -INE. 
Named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  colour  of  the 
flower.]  A  salt  of  rosaniline,  crystallizing  in  iri- 
descent green  tablets,  soluble  in  water  and  forming 
a  deep  red  liquid  ;  used  as  a  dye. 

1865  Reader  23  Sept.  354/1  An  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline 
red  and  fuchsine.  1883  West.  Daily  Press  22  Oct.,  Apple, 
foreign  seeds,  and  currants  well  mixed,  and  tinctured  with 
fuchsine,  are  frequently  palmed  off  as.,  raspberry  jam. 

Fucb.si.te  (fji'kssit).  Min.  [Named  in  1842 
after  the  mineralogist  J.  N.  von  Fuchs  :  see  -ITE.] 
A  variety  of  muscovite  containing  chromium,  which 
gives  it  a  green  colour. 

1844  DANA  Mitt.  321  Fuchsite  is  a  chrome  mica  from  the 
Zillerthal. 

Fucivorous  (fiasi-voras),  a.  [f.  L.  fuc-us 
Fuccs  +  -vor-m  devouring  +  -ous.]  Eating,  or 
subsisting  on,  sea-weed. 

1860  in  FOWLER  Med.  Voc.     1864  WEBSTER  cites  DANA. 

t  Fuco'd,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  Beautified  with 
ftrcus,  painted. 

i6siBENLOwES  Theoph.i.xji,  Frequentarefuco'dChecks; 
the  Virtuosa's  rare. 

Fncoid  fi;7-koid).  a.  and  sl>.  ff.  Fuc-us  +  -DID. 
Cf.  F. /«««&.] 

A.  adj.     a.  Resembling  or  belonging  to  sea- 
weeds,  esp.  those    of  the   group   Fucacess.     b. 
Characterized  by  or  containing  impressions  of  such 
seaweeds  or  markings  similar  to  them. 

1839  ROBERTS  Diet.  Gcol.,  Fucoid,  a  term  applied  to 
several  fossil  plants.  There  is  a  fucoid  shale,  so  called  from 
the  abundance  of  fuci  it  contains.  1854  MURCHISON  Siluria 
VI.  136  In  the  cliffs  at  Ludlow,  the  chief  rocks  are  sur- 
mounted by  what  I  termed  the  fucoid  bed.  This  is  a  green- 
ish-grey argillaceous  sandstone,  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
a  multitude  of  small,  wavy,  rounded,  stem-like  forms,  which 
resemble  entangled  sea-weeds.  1871  LYELL  Student's  Elem 
Geol.  xxvii.  473  These  sandstones  have  been  called  in 
Sweden  'fucoid  sandstones'. 

B.  $b.    a.  A  seaweed  of  the  group  Fucacex. 


b.  A  fossil  marine  plant  resembling  these. 
1848  CRAIG,  Fucoid,  a  fossil  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
Fucacea:.     1857  H.  MILLER  Test.  Rocks  i.  17  The  fucoids, 


sertularia,  the  delicate  fucoid.  1860  A  H  \  ear  A  «««rf  No.  50. 
562  Little  fucoids,  progenitors  of  the  kelp-weeds.  1872 
NICHOLSON  Palxont.  477  The  Lower  Cambrian  Rocks  have 
yielded  many  so-called  '  fucoids '. 

Fucoidal  (fiwkordal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  = 
FUCOID  A.  b. 

1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  viii.  177  Fucoidal  sandstones. 
1857  H.  MILLER  Test.  Rocks  xi.  465  They  seemed  fucoidal, 
and  might  of  course  belong  to  any  age.  1871  NICHOLSON 
Palxont.  477  The  '  Fucoidal  Sandstone '  of  Sweden. 

t  FucO'Se,  a.  Obs.-o  [ad.  L./ucosus,  f.  Fucus.] 
1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Fucoie,  painted,  feigned,  counter- 

t  FlTCOTlS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  fiicos-us  :  see  prec. 
and  -ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  fucus  or  '  paint'. 

1660  R.  COKE  Power  *  Subj.  Pref.  4  It  is  Vice  which., 
hath  such  specious  shewes  and  pretences  put  upon  it,  to 
make  it  seem  Virtue,  which  fucous  and  false  paint  continues 
no  longer  then  the  present  Faction. 

II  Fucus  (fi;7-k#s).  PI.  II  fuci  (fi«-sai) ;  also 
7-8  fucus;s)es,  7  fucus's,  fucos,  fuou's ;  also 
anglicized  0.  fukes.  [a.  L./iicus  rock-lichen,  red 
dye,  rouge,  false  colour :  cf.  Gr.  Qvnos  (neut.).] 

fl.  Paint  or  cosmetic  for  beautifying  the  skin  ;  a 
wash  or  colouring  for  the  face.  Frequent  in  1 7th  c. 
writers.  Obs. 

o.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii,  What  are  the  ingre- 
dients to  your  fucus?  1607  DEKKER  Westw.  Hoe  Wks. 
1873  II.  285  Heere  is. .an  excellent  Fucus  to..weede  out 
Freckles.  1672  CAVE  Prim.  Chr.  n.  iii.  (1673)  66  Leaving 
fucus's  and  paintings,  .to  those  that  belong  to  Plays  and 
Theatres.  1675  COCKER  Morals  59  Virtue  hates  Fucos,  Patches 
and  perfumes,  a  1711  KEN  Urania  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  496 
The  loathsome  Fucus.  .Which  fill'd  and  glaz'd  her  furrow'd 
Skin.  1757  Phil.  Trans.  L.  76  Bella-donna  ..  came  into 
credit  as  a  fucus  among  the  Italian  ladies. 

£.     1600  SURFLET  Countrie  Fanne  ill.  Ixix.  592  These 
compound  waters  are.  .for  fukes  and  painting,  as  ornaments 
to  the  body.  1601  HOLLAND /Y/«j-(i634)Wordsof  Art, Fukes, 
paintings  to  beautify  the  face  in  outward  appearance, 
f  b.  fig .   Obs. 

1640  J.  HOLLIS  in  Rushw.  Hat.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  168 
Whatsoever  Fucus  or  Artifice  they  be  slighted  over  with, 
I  do  not  like  their  Countenance.  i68i-«  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life 
in.  (1696)  390  God  . .  sees  through  all  the  Dawbings  and 
Fucu's  of  Hypocrisie.  1701  COLLIER  M.  Anton.  (1726)  155 
Pull  off  its  mask  and  fucus,  and  view  it  in  its  naked  essence. 
1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  via.  462  Of  fortune's  fucus  strip  them, 
yet  alive. 

ft.  1657  REEVE  God's  Plea  108  If  not  a  Penitent,  what 
will  all  his  Church  tinctures  do  him  good  ?  No,  Jerusalem 
had  all  these  fukes  to  Admiration. 

t  c.  gen.  Any  dye  or  colouring.  Obs. 

1676  R.  DIXON  Nat.  two  Test.  2  To  give  Poyson  a  gusto  of 
Honey,  and  colour  over  a  Leaden  Cause  with  a  Fucus  of 
Gold.  1698  J.  FRYER  Ace.  E.  Ind.  >,  P.  332  We.  .have 
hardly  given  the  Potter  his  handful  of  White  Ma 


dly  givi 
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:ls  without  Fucus. 


riarle  to  form 


2.  A  genus  of  seaweeds  with  flat  leathery  fronds. 
Formerly  applied  more  widely. 

1716  DERHAM  Physico-Theol.  415  note.  The  first  that  dis- 
covered the  Seeds  in  Fuci,  was  the  before  commended  Dr. 
Tancred  Robinson.  1756  Gentl.  Mag.  XXVI.  63  The  whole 
rock.. was  covered  with  that  curious  kind  of  fucus.  1778 
LIGHTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  (1789)  996  In  basons  of  water  left  by 
the  tides,  and  often  adhering  to  Fucuses.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY 
Agric,  Chetn.  (1814)  282  The  common  fucus,  which  is  the  sea- 
weed usually  most  abundant  on  the  coast.  1838  T.  THOMSON 
Chem.  Orff.  Bodies  945  Laminaria  digitata.  This  fucus 
is  olive-coloured.  1857  WOOD  Com.  Obj.  Seashore  30  The 
slimy  and  slippery  fuel  make  the  rock-walking  exceedingly 
dangerous. 

Hence  Fu'cused  ppl.  a.,  beautified  with  paint, 
painted  (also_/?£.)  ;  Fvrcusing  vbl.  sb. 

a  1680  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER  in  D'  Urfey's  Pills  (1719)  III. 
343  With  butter'd  Hair,  and  fucus'd  Breast.  x68x  GLANVILL 
Sadducismus  n.  (ed.  2)  34^  How  did  the  Jugglers  do  this 
with  Painting  and  Fucussing.  1684  PHILLIPS  tr.  Plutarch's 
Mor.  (1691)  III.  vn.  199  The  Sibyl  ..  uttering  Sentences 
altogether  thoughtful  and  serious,  neither  fucus'd  nor  per- 
fum'd.  1855  KINGSLEY  Westiv.  //0/(i86i)  180  A  painud, 
patched,  fucused,  perriwigged,  bolstered,  Charybdis. 

Fud  (f»d).  St.  and  north,  dial.  [Of  uncertain 
origin ;  perh.  a.  or  cognate  with  ON.  full  neut., 
cunnus,  =  MHG.  vul  (mod.Ger.  hundsfott  used  as 
a  term  of  abuse) ;  formally  identical  with  Skr./»Ca« 
dual,  buttocks.] 

1.  '  The  backside  or  buttocks '  (Jam.). 

1785  R.  FORBES  Poems  in  Buchan  Dial.  5  He  . .  turn'd  to 
us  his  fud.  1804  TAR RAS  Poems  99, 1 . .  wad  yir  heavy  fud  gie 
A  piercin  pike. 

2.  The  tail  or  '  scut '  of  a  hare,  rabbit,  etc. 

1787  BURNS  Tain  Samson  vii,  Ye  maukins  cock  your  fud 
fu'_braw,  Withouten  dread.  1833  M.  Scorr  Tom  Cringle 
xvii.  (1859)  459  Do  you  cock  your  fud  at  me,  you  tiny  thief 
you?— he  struck  at  it  with  his  stick.  Tip  the  duck  dived 
and  did  not  rise  again.  1847  in  HALLIWELL  ;  and  in  various 
dial,  glossaries. 

3.  Woollen-manuf.    [Perh.  a  different  word.    Cf. 
FOOD  4  b.] 

1873  WeaU'sDict.  Archil,  (ed.  3),  Fud,  woollen  waste. 
1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Fudd,  the  refuse  or  dirt 
cleaned  out  of  the  materials  during  the  processes  of  scrib- 
bling and  carding. 

Pud(d)e,  obs.  form  of  FOOD. 

Fudder  (f»-dM).    Also  7-8  feeder,     [ad.  Ger. 


FUDDLE. 

fitcier  ( =  FOTHEB)  used  in  the  same  sense.]     A  tun 
(of  wine). 

1679,  a  1767  [see  FOODER].  1839  BURCKHARDT  German 
Diet.,  Fudtr,  fudder,  tun  (of  wine).  1851  LOMCF.  Gold.  Leg. 
iv.  Convent  of  Hirschau  100  A  benison  rest  on  the  Bishop 
who  sends  Such  a  fudder  of  wine  as  this  to  his  friends  \ 
[1884  St.  James's  Gal.  11  Aug.  5/2  Eight  fuders  of  wine.] 

Fudder,  Sc.  var.  of  FOULDEE. 

c  1590  BUREL  Pass.  Pilgr.  in  J.  Watson's  Collect.  (1706)  n. 
24  To  fle  the  flichts,  of  fudder. 

attrib.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  219 
Thunder-volhes..And  fudder-flashes  mtxt  wi'  hail. 

Fudder,  obs.  form  of  FODDER,  FOTHEB. 

Fuddle  1. f»'d'l),  sb.  slang oicolloq.    [f.  nextvb.] 

1 1.  Drink,  liquor,  '  booze '.  Obs. 

1680  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Colloq.  Erosiit.  124  They  have  taken 
their  Dose  of  Fuddle.  ci68o  Roxb.  Ball.  (1890)  VII.  78 
With  a  cup  of  fuddle,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
Fuddle,  Drink.  1706  E.  WARD  Hud.  Redw.  I.  v,  We  sipp'd 
our  Fuddle,  As  Wome/i  in  the  Straw  do  Caudle. 

2.  A  drinking  bout.     On  the  fuddle :  out  for  a 
lengthened  spell  of  drinking. 

a  1813  A.  WILSON  My  Landlady's  Nose  Poet.  Wks.  (1846) 
301  Old  Patrick  M'Dougherty  when  on  the  fuddle,  Pulls 
out  a  cigar,  and  [etc.].  1831-53  Whistle-binkie  (Scot. 
Songs)  Ser.  HI.  in  For  a  ance-a-year  fuddle  I'd  scarce  gie 
a  strae.  1865  B.  BRIERLEY  Irkdale  I.  61  At  th'  height  of 
a  wakes  fuddle.  1891  Newcastle  Even.  Chron.  29  Jan.  3/1 
She  usually  provided  food  in  the  house  when  she  was  not 
on  the  'fuddle'. 

3.  Intoxication  ;  an  intoxicated  state. 

1764  Low  Life  24  In  order  to  take  large  Morning  Draughts, 
and  secure  the  first  Fuddle  of  the  Day.  1890  Yoshiwara 
Episode  67  If  he  were  only  in  his  senses,  instead  of  in  a  fuddle. 

4.  trans/.  The  state  of  being  muddled,  confused, 
or  the  like. 

1817  R.  H.  FROUDE  Remains  (1838)  I.  219  My  notions 
about  it  have  been.. very  fuddled  and  bewildered;  and, 
I  suppose,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  analyse  and  explain  them, 
1  might  raise  my  fuddle  to  the  ntb  power.  1880  WEBB 
Goethe's  Faust  II.  v,  He  rushed  about— Vain  was  his  frenzied 
fuddle. 

Fuddle  (fo'd'l),  v,  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  cf.  Du. 
vod  soft,  slack,  loose,  Ger.  Aia.\.fuddtln  to  swindle.] 

1.  intr.  To  have  a  drinking  bout;  totipple,  booze. 
Also,  to  fuddle  it. 

1588  Ace.  in  Morris  Chester  (1895)  328  John  Wright,  for 
fuddleing  and  drinkinge  with  other  leters  and  molestationers, 
just  nothing.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  116  note,  See  a 
Captain  of  a  ship  sending  for  this,  and  the  other  shandy 
fellow,  .to  fuddle  it  in  their  cabbins.  1696  W.  MOUNTAGUE 
Delights  Holland  184  The  Men  . .  sit  up  Gaming  and  Fud- 
dling greatest  part  of  Night.  1713  Pol.  Ballads  (1860)  II. 
137  Here  Barons  may  talk,  and  Squires  may  fuddle.  i8ai 
Joseph  the  Book-Man  33  No  man  might  drink  That  could 
not  fuddle  till  he  wink.  1863  BATES  Nat.  Amazon  iii.  (1864) 
53  He  is  going  to  fuddle  in  nonour  of  St.  Thome*. 

b.  qaasi-trans.  with  away.  fAlso,  to  empty 
(a  pot)  by  drinking. 

<ri68o  Roxb.  Ball.  (1800)  VII.  77  She  calls  up  her  Neigh- 
bors, for  to  go  and  fuddle  a  Pot.  175*  Gentl.  Mag. 
XXVI.  431  They  fuddle  away  the  day  with  riot  and  pro- 
phaneness. 

2.  trans.  To  confuse  with  or  as  with  drink,  intoxi- 
cate, render  tipsy. 

c  1000  Timon  n.  v.  (1842)  37  He  giue  thee  ale  pragmaticall 
indeede  Which,  if  thou  drinke,  shall  fuddle  thee  hande  and 
foote.  1633  MAY  Hfir  '•  '"  Hazl-  Dodsley  XI.  523  Did  you 
never  come  in  half  fuddled  ?  1706  E.  BAYNARO  Cold  Baths 


(i86i)~24i  The  inhabitants,  .get  fuddled  with  mint-julep  and 


[hypnotism)  fuddles  the  will,  in  fact,  but  does  not  destroy  i 

also/.  1715  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Strawberry,  The 
Wine  made  of  them  will  Fuddle.  18*6  J.  WILSON  Noct. 
Ambr.  Wks.  1835  1. 130  The  toddy  having  lost  all  taste  and 
all  power  o'  fuddlin. 

b.   To  fuddle  one's  cap  or  nose :  to  get  drunk. 


(1729)  15  Come,  let  us  fuddle  all  our  Noses,     c  1793  Spirit 
Pub.  Jrnls.  (1799)  I.  9  No  Persian  of  old,  till  he  fuddled  his 
nose,  Any  measure  in  Senate  was  wont  to  propose. 
c.  transf.  (See  quots.) 

1815  BROCKETT  A1!  C.  Words,  Fuddle,  to  intoxicate  fish. 
1835  S.  OLIVER  Rambles  in  Northumb.  83  What  they  call 
fuddling  the  fish,  by  liming  the  water,  or  throwing  into  the 
pools  a  preparation  of  Coculus  Indicus. 

3.  transf.  and  fig.  To  stupefy,  muddle,  confuse 
(also  t  with  up}.    Formerly  also  of  delight,  etc. : 
To 'intoxicate'.     (In  quots.  1617,  1678  perh.= 
FUBBLE.) 

1617  tr.  De  Dominis  on  Rom.  xiii.  12  Nor  would  they 
suffer  themselues  to  be  any  longer  deceiued,  and  fuddled  up 
in  that  darke  cloud,  and  night  of  infolded  faith.  1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iii.  157  Nature  is.  .Reason  immersed 
and  plunged  into  Matter,  and  as  it  were  fuddled  in  it,  and 
confounded  with  it.  1604  CROWNE  Married  Beau  v.  Wks. 
1874  IV.  325  Now  she  will  fuddle  me  with  every  kiss.  1745 
LADY  S.  COWPER  Let.  to  Mrs.  Dewes  5  June  in  Mrs.  Delany's 
Life  <$•  Corr.  (1861)  II.  356  He  was  quite  fuddled  with  joy. 
1803  Edin.  Rev.  II.  398  He  is  fuddled  with  animal  spirits. 
1854  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (1860)  II.  6  To  impair  and  fuddle  the 
intellect. 

4.  Comb.:  t  fuddle  cap  [see  2  b],  a  tippler,  sot. 
1666  tr.  Horace's  Odes  i.  i,  The  Fuddlecap  whose  God[s 

the  Vyne.     1708  MOTTEUX  Rabllais  v.  vi.  (1737)  ai  Here  i 
to  tbee,  old  Fuddlecap. 
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Fuddled  (fo'dl'd), ///.  a.  [f. FUDDLE  v.  +  -ED!.] 
Intoxicated  ;  also,  muddled. 

1656  H.  MORE  Enthus.  Triumph.  7  They  would  consider 
of  it  first  both  welnigh  fuddled  and  sober.  1693  DRYDEN 
Juvenal  vi.  420  Full  Brimmers  to  their  Fuddled  Noses 
thrust.  1730-46  THOMSON \Autumn  537  The  table  floating 
round,  And  pavement,  faithless  to  the  fuddled  foot.  1830 
Boston  Gaz.  26  Oct.  4, 1  was  not  drunk,  I  was  only  fuddled. 
1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  v.  117  Our  men  soon  pacified 
the  fuddled  but  good-humoured  medico. 

Fuddler  (fzrdlai).   [f.  FUDDLE  v.  +  -ER1.]   One 

who  fuddles,  a  tippler. 

1699  BENTLEV  Phal.  iii.  125  What  Present  could  be  more 
proper  to  such  a  Fuddler  than . .  one  of  the  biggest  of  Cups  ? 
1764  Low  Life  32  For  the  Use  of.,  conceited  Fudlers. 
1812  W.  TENNANT  Anster  F.  I.  xix,  I'll  not  have  you,  thou 
fuddler. 

Fu'dclling,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  FUDDLE  v.  +  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FUDDLE. 

1665  J.  WEBB  Stone-Heng  f  1725)  225  His  other  Fables,  of 
Electing,  Feasting,  Fudling,  Fidling,  they  are  beneath  us. 
1670  J.  FURLY  Test,  to  True  Light  24  Go  not  a  Fudling, 
but  fear  the  Lord.  1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Gold  x\xt  The 
fuddling  commenced  in  earnest. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  f&fuddling-bout,  -cap, -liquor, 
-table,  -tent\  fuddling-crib,  -school,  a  drinking 
den. 

1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  ix,  We  went  back  to  have 
t'other  *fuddling  Bout,  c  1600  Songs  Costume  (Percy)  119 
The  *fuddling  cap,  by  Bacchus'  might,  Turns  night  to  day, 
and  day  to  night.  1738  Gentl.  Mag.  VIII.  80  The  Parson 
hath  lost  his  Fuddling-cap,  1856  Househ.  Words  XIII.  544 
Saunders's  *fuddling  crib  was  a  double  hovel.  1707  SLOAN  F. 
Jamaica  I.  p.  xxix,  The  common  *fuddling  liquor ..  is 
Rum-punch,  1680  MORDEN  Geog.  Rect.  (1685)  333  The 
Greeks  ..keep  *Fudling  Schools  for  the  Mariners.  1708 


T.  WARD  Eng.  Ref.  (1716)  37  Transform'd  the.. Altars  into 

„     used  to  f 
or   fuddling  tent. 


*  Fuddling  Tables.    1683-,. 
ships  and  barges  used  to  freqi 


7rost  ^1683-4  (Percy)  6  Where 
uent  Now  may  you  see  a  booth 

Fuddling  (fzrdlirj),///.  a.  [f.  asprec.  +-ING2.] 

That  fuddles,  tippling. 

1654  R.  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  93  Fudling  Gossips.  1662-3 
PEPVS  Diary  24  Mar.,  A  fuddling,  troublesome  fellow. 
1851  THACKERAY  Esmond  \.  xi,  Fuddling  squires  from  the 
country  round. 

Fude,  obs.  form  of  FEUD  ],  FOOD. 

Fudge  (fod^),  int.  and  sb.     [Origin  obscure. 

The  int.  as  used  by  Goldsmith  fquot.  1766)  seems  from  the 
context  merely  to  represent  an  inarticulate  expression  of 
indignant  disgust,  though  later  writers  who  adopted  it  from 
him  use  it  with  a  more  definite  meaning.  The  sb.  appears 
to  have  been  developed  partly  from  the  int.,  and  partly  from 
FUDGE  v..  The  etymology  suggested  in  the  annexed  quot. 
1700  can  hardly  be  correct,  though  Captain  Fudge, '  by  some 
called  Lying  Fudge',  (Letter  of  1664  in  Crouch  Posthuma 
Christiana  1712,  p.  87)  was  a  real  person  (the  surname  is 
still  common  in  Dorset).  The  nautical  phrase  '  You  fudge 
it  \  associated  in  1700  with  the  name  of  the  mendacious 
captain,  prob.  belongs  to  FUDGE  v.  i.  In  a  dialogue  of 
1702,  'The  Present  Condition  of  the  English  Navy1,  one  of 
the  interlocutors  is  called  '  Young  Fudg  of  the  Admiralty  ', 
perh.  with  allusion  to  the  same  verb. 

1700  Remarks  on  the  Navy  in  D'Israeli  Cur.  Lit.t  Neology 
(1841),  There  was,  sir,  in  our  time  one  Captain  Fudge,  .who 
.  .always  brought  home  his  owners  a  good  cargo  of  lies,  so 
much  that  now  aboard  ship  the  sailors,  when  they  hear 
a  great  lie  told,  cry  out, '  You  fudge  it '.] 

A.  int.  Stuff  and  nonsense !  Bosh ! 

1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xi,  The  very  impolite  behaviour  of 
Mr.  Burchell,  who . .  at  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence 
would  cry  out  Fudge  !  c  1818  PEEL  in  Croker  Papers  (1884) 
I.iv.  1 1 6  To  all  the  latter  part  of  your  letter  I  answer. .  Fudge. 
1842  UAHHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Bloitdie  Jacke*  But  others  cry 
'fudge1.  1876  F.  E.  TROLLOPE  Charming  Fellow  I.  xv.  200 
Anything  of  consequence  to  say  ?  Fudge  !  He  is  coming 
begging. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Contemptible  nonsense,  '  stuff1,  bosh. 

1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  forest  x,  That  is  all  fudge  to 
frighten  you.  1838  LOWELL  Lett.  (1804)  I.  28  As  for  my 
dependence  on  my  own  powers,  'tis  all  fudge.  1865  K.  C. 
CLAYTON  Cruel  Fortune  II.  105,  I  only  hope  your  marriage 
will  cure  you  of  your  silly  fudge. 

2.  A  made-up  story,  a  deceit. 

1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  C*W(i8i3)  III.  112  But 
that  must  be  all  a  fudge ;  because,  you  see,  he  did  not  over- 
take you.  1841  LYTTON  Nt.  <$•  Morn,  n.  vii,  Very  genteel 
young  man— prepossessing  appearance—(that's  a  fudge  !) 
highly  educated.  1878  EMERSON  Misc.  Papers,  Fort. 
Repiibl,  Wks.  ^Bohn)  III.  399  Tis  a  wild  democracy;  the 
riot  of  mediocrities  and  dishonesties  and  fudges. 

3.  An  impostor,  humbug. 

1794  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Ellen  III.  132  What  an  old 
fudge  !  You  won't  give  her  up,  I  hope,  Charles. 

Fudge  (fodg),  v.  [app.  an  onomatopoeic  altera- 
tion or  FADGE  v.,  with  vowel  expressive  of  more 
clumsy  action.] 

1.  trans.  To  fit  together  or  adjust  in  a  clumsy, 
makeshift,  or  dishonest  manner  ;  to  patch  or  *  fake ' 
up ;  to  *  cook '  accounts.  Often  in  schoolboy  lan- 
guage: To  make  (a  problem)  look  as  if  it  had 
been  correctly  worked,  by  altering  figures ;  to  con- 
ceal the  defects  of  (a  map  or  other  drawing)  by 
adjustment  of  the  parts,  so  that  no  glaring  dis- 
proportion is  observed ;  and  in  other  like  uses, 
Cf.  FADGE  v.  3.  Often  with  up. 

The  first  quot.  is  open  to  doubt,  as  the  word  may  be 
a  misprint  tetfridgtd. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Selv.  Ep.  Ded.,  They  may.  .be. . 
fudged  up  into  such  a  smirkish  liveliness,  as  may  last  as 
long  as  the  Summers  warmth  holds  on.  1771  LUCKOMBK 


Printings,^  Fudge,  to  contrive  without  necessary  Materials 
or  do  Work  in  a  bungling  Manner.  1861  SALA  Dutch 
Pictures  xvi.  255  Do  they  go  to  chapel  in  surplices,  and 
fudge  impositions?  1867  Miss  BHADDON  Birds  of  Prey 
I.  ii,  Any  one  who  can  fudge  up  the  faintest  pretence  of 
a  claim  to  it.  1879  F*  POLLOK  Sport  Brit.  Burnt  ah  II.  99 
They  fudged  their  accounts  so  as  to  give  little  or  no  trouble 
to  the  almighty  control  department.  1886  C.  D.  WARNER 
Their  Pilgrim,  xiv.  297  A  stout  resolute  matron  . .  with 
a  lot  of  cotton  lace  fudged  about  her  neck.  1890  W.  WEST- 
COTT  in  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  15  Mar.  620  The  root  of  the  white 
bryony  . .  is  sometimes  fudged  up  by  dealers  to  imitate  the 
mandrake  root. 

al'sol.  1888  RYE  Record-searching  g  Straining  coinci- 
dences, presuming  identities,  and  fudging  judiciously. 

b.  To  thrust  in  awkwardly  or  irrelevantly ;  to 
foist  in. 

1776  FOOTE  Bankrupt  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  128  That  last 
suppose  is  fudged  in.  1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XVI.  708  This 
adjected  part  of  the  plan,  which  has  been  fudged  in  with 
so  much  unnecessary  haste. 

c.  Naut.  To  fudge  a  day's  work :  to  work  a  dead 
reckoning  by  rapid  (  rule  of  thumb*  methods. 

i83oMARRYAT  King's  Own  viii,  He  could  fudge  a  day's 
work.  1836  —  Midsh.  Easy  xviii,  Before  they  arrived  at 
Malta,  Jack  could  fudge  a  day's  work. 

2.  intr.  To  fit  in  with  what  is  anticipated,  come 
off ;  also,  to  turn  out,  result ;  =  FADGE  v.  4. 

Isfadge  the  true  reading  in  these  passages? 

1613  CHAMBERLAIN  Let.  15  June  in  Crt.  <$•  Times  Jos.  / 
(1849)  I.  366  Sir  Fulk  Greville  is  once  more  in  speech  to  be 
made  a  baron,  .but,  if  that  fudge  not,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester is  in  the  way  to  be  lord  privy  seal.  1829  SCOTT  Jrnl. 
a  Feb.,  We  will  see  how  this  will  fudge.  1831  Ibid.  20  Jan., 
We  will  see  how  the  matter  fudges. 

3.  [f.  FUDGE  int.  or  sb.]   To  talk  nonsense,  tell 
*  crams '.     Also  quasWnz;/5. 

1834  Tait's  Mag.  I.  205  The  Duchess,  .feeds,  flatters  and 
fudges  them  into  allegiance.  1884  Chester  Gloss.,  Fudge^ 
to  talk  nonsense;  especially  with  the  intent  to  cram  another 
person. 

Hence  Fudged///.  a.t  Fu'dging  vbLsb. 

1860  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  I.  v.  132  He  had.,  an 

addiction  to  '  fudging  ',  which  rendered  the  severest  over- 
seeing necessary.  1885  RYE  Hist.  Norfolk  226  A  lot  of  fudged 
heraldry.  1895  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  465  A  circular  dome  can 
easily  be  raised  with  only  a  little  fudging  of  the  surfaces. 

Fudge- wheel.  [?f.  FUDGE  z>.  +  WHEEL  sb.~\ 
(See  quot.) 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  921  Fudge-wheel  (Shoe- 
making),  a  tool  to  ornament  the  edge  of  a  sole. 

Pudgy  (fo'dsi),  a.    [?  f.  FUDGE  v.  +  -T1.] 

1.  Fretful,  irritable,  uneasy. 

1819  Blackw.  Mag.  V.  677  [He]  kept  running  to  and  fro 
like  a  wasp  without  a  sting,  very  fierce  and  fudgy.  1883 
Hants  Gloss,  s.v.,  They  young  cows  are  apt  to  be  fudgy  in 
milking. 

2.  U.S.  Botched,  bungling,  awkward. 

187*  C.  D.  WARNER  Saunterings  (-iW&iti  156  There  is  some 
fashion,  in  a  fudgy  quaint  way,  here  in  Munich. 

Fueillemort(e :  see  FEUILLEMORTE,  FILEMOT. 

Fuel(fi«*el),  sb.  Forms  :  4-5  fewaile,  5-6  -all, 
5-8  -el(l,  4-5  fowayle,  5  -aly,  -el(l,  4  Sc.  fwaill, 
4-7  fuell(e,  8  feuel,  7-  fuel.  [a.  OF.  fowaille^ 
feuaile :— popular  ^.focdlia,  neut.  pi.  oifocdlis  adj., 
f.  focus  fire  :  see  Focua.  In  the  mediaeval  Lat.  of 
France  and  England  ./fort //#  ^\.^focale  or  focalium 
sing.,  frequently  occur  in  charters  with  reference  to 
the  obligation  to  furnish  or  the  right  to  demand 
supplies  of  fuel.] 

1.  Material  for  burning,  combustible  matter  as 
used  in  fires,  etc. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DeP.  R.  xv.  cix.  (1495)528  In  many 
places  the  grounde  is  glewy  :  and  of  it  they  make  good 
fuell.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxvii.  126  Men  . .  driez 
bestez  dung  and  brynnez  for  defaute  of  fewaile.  citgpBk. 
Curtasye  385  in  Babees  Bk.  311  Fuelle  bat  schalle  brenne 
In  halle.  1548  FORREST  Pleas.  Poesye  347  Meate,  clothe, 
and  fewell  withe  the  same  to  bye.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x. 
497  Divers  kinds  of  Coale,  and  earth  fewell.  1727  SWIFT 
Gulliver  in.  i.  180  Dry  grass  and  sea-weed  which  I  intended 
for  feuel.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Caubul  (1842)  I.  381 
Shrubs,  which . .  serve  for  fuel.  1827  FARADAY  Cheitt.  Manip. 
iv.  08  The  fuel  to  be  used  in  furnaces,  -coal,  coke,  and  char- 
coal. 

p  In  the  poem  of  Coer  deLion^  which  contains  the  earliest 
known  examples  of  the  word  in  Eng.,  it  seems  to  be  used 
for  'victuals,  provisions',  perh.  by  a  misinterpretation  _  of 
the  OF.  phrase  bouche  et  fouaille  ' meat  and  fuel',  which 
seems  to  have  been  current  as  a  general  expression  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  cf.  the  quots.  from  Barbour  below. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  1471  No  man  selle  hem  no  fowayle.  Ibid. 
*545  '  Swylk  fowayle  as  we  bought  yistyrday,  For  no  catel 
get  I  may.1  Rychard  aunsweryd  . .  '  Off  froyt  here  is  gret 
plente!'.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  64  The  castell  weill 
vittalit  thai,  With  met  and  fwaill  can  purvay.  Ibid*  170 
[Thai]  na  wittaill  na  fwaill  had. 

b-  fig-  \  esP-  something  that  serves  to  feed  or 
inflame  passion,  excitement,  or  the  like. 

£1580  CTESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxlvii.  3  [He]  Fuell  of  life 
to  mountaine  cattaile  yieldes.  1596  DRAYTON  Legends  iii. 


Wks.  1731  I.  339  Lord  Shaftsbury  had  been  busie  in  pre- 
paring Pewel  for  next  Session.  1709  STEELE  TatlerNo. 
150  F  6  Where  each  Party  is  always  laying  up  Fuel  for  Dis- 
sention.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  viii,  273  This 
elevation  added  fuel  to  the  ambition  of  Hyder.  1835  THIRL* 
WALL  Greece  I.  viii.  299  Enjoyments  which  could  supply  fuel 
to  private  cupidity.  1855  BAIN  Senses  fy  Int.  in.  iii.  §  13 
DifT.^ulty  adds  fuel  to  the  flame. 


2.  (With  a  and  //.)  A  kind  of  fuel,     \  Also  //. 
in  collective  sense,  articles  serving  as  fuel. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  775  Turf,  and  Peat,  and  Cow-sheards 
are  cheap  Fewels,  and  last  long.  ((1694  M.  ROBINSON 
Aittobiog.  (1856)  60  That  none  should  be  troublesome  to 
their  neighbours  by  cutting  their  wood  or  breaking  their 
fuels.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  \.  xi.  n.  (1869)  I.  176  Coals 
are  a  less  agreeable  fuel  than  wood.  1858  LARDNER  Hand- 
bk.  Nat.  Phil.  386  This  fuel,  like  coal,  consists  principally 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  various  proportions.  1894  Daily 
Nejvs  25  May  2/6  Mr.  G.  Stockfleth  read  a  paper  on 
'  Liquid  Fuels '. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fuel-forest,  -house^  -log, 
'Wood. 

1895  Daily  News  16  May  6/5  A  French  *fuel  forest.  1807 
VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  473  *Fuel-house.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  126  One  half  of  her  deck  is 
dedicated  to  *fuel  logs.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  330 
Hay,  Straw,  *Fewel  wood.  1823  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides 
(1885)  I.  361  There  is  a  good  deafof  fuel-wood. 

O.  Special  comb.:  f fuel-bear  (see  quot,  and 
BIER)  ;  fuel-economizer,  a  contrivance  for  saving 
fuel  in  an  engine  or  furnace ;  fuel-feeder  (see 
quot.) ;  fuel-gas,  gas  intended  for  use  as  fuel. 

1612  STURTEVANT  Metallica  (1854)  117  The  *Fewell-beare 
is  a  generall  part  of  a  Furnace  which  beareth  and  holdeth 
the  fewell  and  fire.  1880  Engineering  2  Apr.  262  An  arrange- 
ment of  *fuel  economiser.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  921 
* Fuel-feeder,  a  device  for  feeding  fuel  in  graduated  quanti- 
ties to  a  furnace.  1886  Jrtil,  Franklin  Inst.  CXXI.  311 
Some  form  of  *fuel-gas  will  be  manufactured  to  take  its  place, 

Fuel  (fiw'el),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  feed  or  furnish  with  fuel.  lit.  and^/5^-. 
c  159*  MARLOWE  Massacre  Paris  i.  i,  The  native  sparks 

of  princely  love . .  May  still  be  fuell'd  in  our  progeny.  1609 
W.  M.  Man  in  Moone  (1849)  12  Fivechimnies,  weH  fewel'd, 
vent  not  more  smoake  then  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  1647 
COWLEY  Mistress,  Despair  ii,  That  dreadful  Name,  Which 
fewels  the  infernal  Flame.  a  1711  KEN  Hymnarium 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  130  Wealth  fuel'd  Sin.  1733  CHEYNE 
Eng.  Malady  n.  viii.  §  8  (1734)  204  Neglecting  the  Means, 
or  fuelling  the  Disease  by  a  Mai-regimen.  1811  W.  R. 
SPENCER  Poems  120  Whose  fires  are  not  lighted  and  fuel'd 
by  Love.  1817  COLERIDGE  Sibyl.  Leaves  (1862)  129  The 
magic  cauldron  of  a  fervid  and  ebullient  fancy,  constantly 
fuelled  by  an  unexampled  opulence  of  language.  1859  LD. 
LYTTON  Wanderer  169  We  fuel  ourselves,  I  conceive,  The 
fire  the  Fiend  lights.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  xvi, 
I  would  not  put  a  trunk  of  wood  on  the  fire  in  the  kitchen, 
but  let  Annie,  .fuel  it. 

2.  intr.  To  get  fuel. 

1880  DIXON  Windsor  IV.  ii.  14  Poor  people  had  enjoyed 
the  right  of  fuelling  in  the  park. 

t  Fu'elist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FUEL  + -IST.]  One 
who  supplies  fuel. 

1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1776)  538  First  that  our  Fuelist  begin 
with  the  Underwood.  1736  in  BAILEY  (folio). 

Fuellage,  obs.  form  of  FOLIAGE. 

Fuelled  (fi/reld),  ///.  a.  [f.  FUEL  +  -ED!.] 
Furnished  with  fuel. 


N  Elem.Arch.  in  Reliq.  (1651)  203  Some  [of  the 
precepts  for  well-building]  are  plainly  Oeconomicall  ;  as  that 
the  seat  be  well-watered  and  well  fuelled.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  i.  234  Thundring  /Etna,  whose  combustible  And  fewel'd 
entrals,  etc.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  502  The  fuel'd 
chimney  blazes  wide.  1772  MURPHY  Grecian  Dau.  iv.  ii,  The 
fuelled  entrails  [of  mount  ^Ctna]  summon  all  their  rage. 

Fueller  (fi«*elai).  Now  rare.  [f.  FUEL  v.  + 
-ER1.]  One  who  or  that  which  supplies  fuel  for 
fires.  Also,  the  domestic  who  makes  the  fires, 


14..  Now.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  W&jytHicfpearius,  afewyller. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  145/1  Fueller  (A.  Feweller),  focarius. 
1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Lenador,  a  fueller,  a  wood 
carrier.  1601  CHETTLE  &  MUNDAY  Death  Earl  of  Hunt  - 
ington  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII.  235  See  the  fueller  Suffer 
the  cook  to  want  no  wood,  a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Cottfut. 
Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  738  Let  vs  see  what  fine  fuellers  they 
be  in  the  Popes  kichen  that  they  can  make  the  Purgatorie 
fire  so  cunningly.  1647  C.  HARVEY  Sch.  Heart  (Grosart) 
122  See  how  hell's  fueller  his  bellowes  plies  Blowing  the  fire 
that  burnt  too  fast  before.  i?ao  SmrtKSftno'sSvrv.  _(i754) 
II.  v.  xiv.  313/2  The  Carmen  .  .  were  incorporated  with  the 
people  called  Fuellers  by  the  name  of  wood  mongers.  1892 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  5  May,  The  fuelers  ..desire  to 
help  the  cargo  loaders. 

Fuelless  (fi«-el|les),  a.  [f.  FUEL  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Destitute  of  fuel. 

1897  Sat.  Rev.  LXXXIII.  251/2  The  party  entered  the 
fuelless  wastes  of  the  Barren  Land. 

t  Ftrellize,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FUEL  sb.  +  -IZE.]  trans. 
To  supply  with  fuel,  feed. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  v.  33  Whom  the 
ordinary  Creatures  cannot  content  in  fuellizing  and  refresh- 
ing Nature.  Ibid.  xiii.  §  2.  203  Imagining  to  satisfie  Lust, 
byfuellizing  and  feeding  it. 

JPuerse,  obs.  form  of  FIERCE. 

FpJf  (fof),  sb.     Chiefly  Sc.     [f.  next  vb.] 

1.  A  puff  of  wind  ;  also  a  sound  resembling  this  ; 
the  '  spit  '  of  a  cat  ;  a  whiff  (of  tobacco-smoke). 

1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  2137  Ane  fistand  flag;  a  flagartie 
fuffe.  1804  TABRAS  Poems  67  Something  hin'  her  wi'  a 
skyte,  Gat  up,  an'  gied  a  fuff.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  ix,  'The 

§haist  .  .  then   disappeared   like   a  fuff  o1   tobacco.'     1881 
TEVENSON    Thrown  Janet  in  Cornhill  Mag.  XLIV.  443 
'  There  cam'  a  clap  o'  wund,  like  a  cat's  fuff.'     1895  United 
Presb.  Ma%.  Apr.  167  The  stillness  was  unbroken  save  by 
the  cheerful  fuff  of  the  fire. 

2.  A  burst  of  ill  temper;  *huff'  ,  '  fume'. 

1834  CARLYLE  Let.  28  Jan.  in  Froude  Remin.  (1882)  II. 
410  What  a  miserable  fuff  thou  gettest  into,  poor  old  exas- 
perated politician  !  1838  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  (1883)  I.  102, 


FUFF. 


STEVENSO 


I  have  put  the  Stimabile  in  a  great  fuff.     1893  STEVEN 
Catriona  235  The  causelessness  of  all  this  fuff  stirred 

"a!  ?'A  soft  feathery  mass.     (Cf.Jluff.) 

1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  47  The  Leaves  [of  th 
coco-nut  tree]  spread  themselves  all  in  a  fuff,  and  the  Nutt 
under  them. 

Puff  (fv(},v.  Sc.anAdial.  [echoic.  Cf.  FAFFLE 


1.  intr.  To  puff.  Said  of  a  breeze,  fire,  etc.;  also 
of  a  person  in  anger  or  out  of  breath.  Also,  to 
fume  and  fuff,  fttff  and  pegh. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  vm.  vii.  120  The  halt  fyr  Dois  fu: 
and  blaw  in  blesis  byrnand  schyr.  1721  RAMSAY  Elegy 
Patie  Birnie  iii,  When  strangers  landed  . .  Fuffin  an  pegh- 
ing,  he  wad  gang,  And  crave  their  pardon  that  sae  lang 
He'd  been  a  coming.  1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD  Jrnl.  vii 
(1884)  204  She  fuffed  and  kindled,  if  they  but  opened  their 
mouth.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  160 
For  ane  that  gat  in  o'  that  rout,  Ten  fuffin'  stood  a  while 
thairout.  1822  HOGG  Perils  of  Man  II.  39  He  brings 
me  in  mind  o'  a  barrel  o'  beer,  fuming  and  fuffing.  1864 
Athenaeum  No.  1928.  456/2  It  was  a  smithy,  fuffing,  glow- 
ing. 1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Fuff,  to  puff,  as  a  breeze  does. 

b.  To  go  away  or  o^vvith  a  puff.     lit.  and  Jig: 

1822  GALT  Sir  A.  Wylie  III.  xviii.  150  '  He  fuffed  awa  wi 
a*  his  gowd  and  gear  to  Miss  Jenny '.  1892  Northumbld. 
Gloss,  s.v.,  The  poother  fuffed  off  iv  a  jiffy. 

2.  Of  a  cat  or  tiger :  To  '  spit '. 

a  1693  [see  the  vbl.  sb.].  1840  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  (1883)  I. 
124  Coiled  up  and  fuffing  like  a  young  tiger  about  to  spring. 

3.  trans.    To  puff  (a  tobacco-pipe).      Also,   to 
send  out  (steam)  with  a  fuff. 

1787  BURNS  Halloween  xiii,  She  fufft  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a 
lunt.  1818  Scorr  Hrt.  Midi,  xiv,  '  Reuben  Butler  isna  the 
man  I  take  him  to  be,  if  he  disna  learn  the  Captain  to  fuff 
his  pipe  someother  gate  than  in  God's  house.'  1894  CROCKETT 
Raiders  240  The  pot  boiled  and  fuffed  out  little  puffs  of 
steam. 

Hence  Fu'ffing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1687  COLVIL  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  151  Batrons.. Doth  fall 
a  fuffing,  and  a  mewing,  While  monkeys  are  the  chesnuts 
chewing,  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xiii.  107  Mioling  of 
Tygers,  bruzzing  of  Bears,  sussing  \read  fuffing  (Jam.)]  of 
Kitnings.  1822  HOGG  Perils  of  Man  II.  231,  '  1  should  hae 
said  something  in  return,  but . .  I  was  like  to  fa1  to  the  fuffing 
and  greeting.'  1895  CROCKETT  Men  ofMosshags  165  'Them 
that  steals . .  burns  in  muckle  hell — bleezin'  up  in  fuffin'  lowes.' 

Fuff  (frf),  interj.  Sc.  a.  Used  to  imitate  a 
sound,  b.  An  exclamation  of  contempt. 

1780  MAYNF.  Siller  Gun  ii.  xli,  Fuff  play'd  the  priming — 
heels  owr  ither,  They  fell  in  shairn  !  1804  TARRAS  Poems  4 
Fuff,  Robie  man  1  chear  up  your  dowie  saul  ! 

Fuffl.e  (fff'l),  v.  Sc.  rare,  [onomatopoeic.] 
trans.  To  throw  into  disorder ;  to  jerk  about ;  to 
hustle,  treat  with  contumely.  Hence  Pwffled///.  a. 
Also  Fu  file  sb.,  violent  exertion,  fuss. 

1536  LYNDESAY  Answ.  Kingis  Flyting  54 That  feynd,  with 
fumlling  of  hir  roistit  hoch,  Caist  doun  the  fat.  1635  D 
DICKSON  Pract.  Writ.  (1845)  I.  177  Thou  must  be  content 
instead  of  favour  to  be  ruffled.  1801  HOGG  Sc.  Pastorals 
14  When  muckle  Pate,  wi'  desp'rate  fuffle,  Had  at  Pollowa 
won  the  scuffle.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm' '^(1827) 
66  He  saw  the  Vicar.. In  fuffel'd  garb, and  plicht  ungainly. 

Fuffy  (fo-fi),  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.   [f.  FUFF  sb. 

-r-Yl.J 

1.  Light  and  soft. 

1824  in  Craven  Gloss.  1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  xvii.  (1871) 
147  She  mounted  the  high,  white,  fuffy  plain  [of  snow). 
1876  U'hMy  Gloss.,  Fuffy,  light,  soft,  and  fraught  with  dust, 
like  a  fuzz-ball. 

2.  '  Huffy  ', '  touchy '. 

1858  M.  PORTEOUS  Souter  Johnny  30  Nocht  invites  Your 
fuffy  hardship,  mair  nor  see  His  Satellites. 
1!  Fufu  (fii-fu).    West  African.     (See  quots.) 
1863  Wand.  W.  Africa  1 1. 144  •  Fufu '  is  composed  of  yam, 
plamtam,  or  casava ;  it  is  peeled,  boiled,  pounded  and  made 
into  balls.     1888  Daily  Neva  17  July  5/3  Plantains  . .  form 
the  Maple  of  food  with  the  natives,  who  beat  them  up  into 
fufu. 

Fug,  Sc.  form  of  FOG  rf.l 

Fugacious  (n«g*i-Jos),a.  Also  7 -atious.  [f. 
L.fugaci-,fugax(i.fugire  to  flee)  + -ocs.] 

1.  Apt  to  flee  away  or  flit.  a.  Of  immaterial 
things :  Tending  to  disappear,  of  short  duration ; 
evanescent,  Heeling,  transient,  fugitive. 

1634  RAINBOW  Labour  (1635)  A  ii,  Fugatious  words,  which 
escape  the  cares  pursuit.  01677  BARROW  Serm.  Wks.  1716 
s •  r53  w  ,-s  most ,f"?acious  and  slippery.  1722  WOLLASTON 
Kelig.  Nat.  ix.  206  With  at  best  only  a  few  deceitful,  little 
fugacious  pleasures  interspersed.  ,774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng. 
foetry  xli.  III.  433,  I  owe  thjs  information  to  the  manuscript 
J/Je»  i  M !  v  j",g,?cious  anecdotes.  1817  W.  TAYLOR  in 
Monthly  Mag.  XLI  V.  234  There  is  in  the  affection  of  poetic 
7iS3  a  sHet  \"!f  Ve7  Cu,gacious-  l8SS  HT.  MARTINEAU 

ST^^^?^^!11^ 

smells,  .being,  in  comparison,  fugacious. 

b.  Of  persons:    f  Ready  to  run  away.     Also 
humorously  (of  persons),  fleeing;  (of  things)  slip- 
pery,  rare. 

1651  J.  FJREAKE]  Agrippa's  Occ.  Philos.  557  The  most 
fugatious  of  all  the  Gods,  .872  HOWELLS  WeSl.  Jo,,rn  Si 
The  oily  slices  of  fugacious  potatoes  slipping  about  in  the 
dish.  ,885  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  367/1  Aun?.  Auckled  away 
to  hersdf  at  the  retrospect  of  her  own  fugacious  figure 

c.  Of  a  material  substance  :  Volatile. 

1671  J  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  viii.  126  This  primum  ens 
••'s  *  fupaous  spirit.  1684  tr.  Bonefs  Merc.  Comfit. 
VI.  198  1  he  fugacious  poison  departs  as  the  Serum  breaks 
out.  ,794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  *  Exp.  Philos.  \.  xi.  433  No  on! 
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. .  has  analyzed  the  fugacious  element  of  air  with  more 
success.  1823  Mechanics  Mag.  No.  10.  160  From  the 
highly  fugacious  nature  of  that  part  of  coffee  on  which  its 
fine  flavour  depends. 

2.  Hot.  and  Zool.  Falling  or  fading  early ;  soon 
cast  off.  Cf.  CADUCOUS  i. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadocs  35  An  immoderate  use  of  crude 
fugacious  fruits,  .will  likewise  occasion  a  Diarrhoea.  1796 
WITHERING  Brit.  Flouts  (ed.  3)  IV.  288  Curtain  white, 
delicate,  fugacious,  hanging  in  fragments  at  the  edge  of  the 
pileus.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  ii.  (1813)  16  Seed,  .may 
be  extreemly  fugacious  by  its  slight  adhesion  to  the  plant. 
1874  COOKE  Fungi  (1875)  18  In  some  Agarics  the  ring  is 
very  fugacious  or  absent  altogether.  1877^84  F.  E.  HULHE 
Wild Fl.  Ser.  i.  p.  xiv,  Petals.. very  fugacious. 

Hence  Fuga,  ciovtsly  adv.,  Fuga-ciousness. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  Introd.  56  Well  therefore  did  . . 
Columella  put  his  Gard'ner  in  mind  of  the  fugaciousness 
of  the  Seasons.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Land.  Disp.  (1830) 
101  r  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  known  to  be  contained  in 
water  . .  by  its  reddening  the  infusion  of  litmus  fugaciously. 
1821  New  Monthly  Mag.  I.  160  The  utter  inanity  and 
fugaciousness  of  all  mortal  grandeur.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD 
Therap.  (1870)  116  The  volatility  of  ammonia  and  the 
extreme  fugaciousness  of  its  action. 

Fugacity  (fiagae-siti).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -TY.]  The 
quality  of  being  fugacious ;  instability ;  transitori- 
ness.  Of  a  material  substance :  Volatility. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Fugacity,  a  readiness  to  run 
away,  inconstancy,  an  inclination  to  flight.  1666  BOYLE 
Orig.  Formes  #t  Qua/.  190  By  our  Experiment,  its  Fugacity 
is  so  restrain'd,  that,  .the  Caput  mortuum .  .endured  a  good 
fire  in  the  Retort.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  143  F  3  The 
deceitfulness  of  hope,  the  fugacity  of  pleasure,  the  fragility 
of  beauty.  1807  F.  WRANGHAM  Serm.  Transl.  Script.  31 
Considerations  of  the  fugacity  of  time.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat. 
Syst.  Bot.  288  The  acrid  principle . .  notwithstanding  its 


fugacity,  has  been  lately  obtained  pure.  1841-44  EMERSON 
Ess.,  Poet  (1885)  II.  321  The  accidency  and  fugacity  of  the 
lymbol.  1868  BUSHNELL  Scrtn.  Liv.  Subj.  281  The  fugacities 


are  left  behind  us. 

Comb.  1894  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photog.  XLI.  68  The  fugacity- 
producing  quality  of  this  bath. 

t  FtTgacy.  06s.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *fugdcia,  i.fugax.] 
Flight ;  also,  the  fact  of  being  a  fugitive  slave. 

<  1600  NORDEN  Spec.  Brit.,  Cormv.  (1728)  2  Upon  the 
fugacie  of  the  conquered  Britons.  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM 
Art  of  Survey  ill.  iv.  71  AH  goods  and  chattels,  which  being 
stolne,  are  left  or  forsaken  by  the  thiefe  in  his  fugacie. 
01641  BP.  MONTAGU  Acts  %  Man.  (1642)  15  That  earthly 
City,  built  up  by  Cain  in  the  Land  of  his  Banishment, 
and  Fugacy  from  God.  01661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  261  They 
were  branded  to  express  their  fugacy  with  $  or  F. 

Fugade,  var.  of  FOUGADE. 

1687  J.  RICHARDS  Jrnl.Siege  Buda  18  Those  that  went  to 
the  Left  were,  .beaten  off,  by  the  springing  of  a  Fugade. 

Fugal  (fitt'gal),  sb.  Australian,  [short  f.  CEN- 
TRIFUGAL.] A  centrifugal  machine  for  drying  wool. 

1895  Australian  Pastoralist  Rev.  15  Aug.  p. xii,  Wil!  dry 
more  Wool  at  less  cost  than  any  other  Fugal  made. 

Fugal  (fi«-gal),  a.  Music,  [f.  FUOUE  +  -AL.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  fugues. 

1854  Cherubini's  Counterpoint  7  He  will  be  able  to  form 
himself  in  the  style  which  befits  the  fugal  art.  1875  OUSELEY 
Mus.  Form  ii.  23  This  is  . .  common  in  fugal  works.  1881 
Mus.  Trades  Rev.  15  Feb.  7/1  It  is  in  B  minor  allegro,  and 
opens  with  a  fugal  figure. 

Hence  Frrjfally  cuiv.,  in  a  fugal  manner. 

1892  Daily  Nnvs  4  Nov.  2/1  The  various  themes  are 
properly  developed,  and  in  at  least  two  instances  are  even 
reated  fugally. 

t  Fu'gate,  v.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  L.  fugut-  ppl.  stem 

oifugare  to  put  to  flight,  i.fuga  flight.]    trans.  To 
rat  to  flight. 

1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost.  67  It  hath  not  the  qualities  of 
Stygian  fire.  .to.  .fugate  the  devil.  1653  )•  MAYER  Comm. 

Job,  etc.  236  Singing  Psalmes  fugates  Devils. 
t  Fuga'tion.   Obs.     [ad.  med.L.  fugdtion-em, 

n.  of  action  f.  L.fugdre :  see  prec.]  a.  A  chase ; 
Drivilege  of  hunting,  b.  A  '  run  '  for  cattle. 
a  1483  Liter  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  62  This  Clerk 
wght  to  have  a  booke  of  Remembraunces  of  all  manner 
xmrveyaunces  of  beefe  and  motons  . .  that  the  pasture  and 
ugations  take  trewe  allowance.  1502  ARNOLDE  Chroti. 
iSn)  2  That  they  haue  their  fugacions  and  huntyngis  lyke 
s  they  had  the  tyme  of  King  Harry  the  Second.  1526 

Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  196  Item,  Fugation  of  beefs,  muttons, 
nd  veales. 

Fugato  (f«ga'to),  adv.  Music.  [It.  fugato 
ugued,  f.  fuga  FUGUE.]  In  the  fugue  style,  but 
ot  in  strict  fugue  form.  Also  sb.  Music  composed 
11  this  style  (Stainer  &  Barrett  1876). 
1866  ENGEL  Nat.  Mus.  iii.  104  The  motive  is  treated 
ugato  at  the  commencement  of  the  allegro. 

t  Fuga'tor.  Obs.  rare-1.    In  7  fugatour.    [a. 
ate  L.  fugator,  agent-n.  f.  fugdre  :  see  FUGATE.] 
'hat  which  puts  to  flight  or  drives  away. 
1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disp.  300  It  is  a  most  solemn 
ugatour  of  Pestilence. 

tFuge,rf.  Obs.-1  [•> ad. ~L.fnga flight.]  ?Flight. 
1436  in  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  II.  198  Assaute  was  there  none  ; 
No  sege,  but  fuge,  welle  was  he  that  myght  gon. 
tFuge,  v.  Ofa.l    [ad.  L. /«£,*•<!  to  flee.]     intr. 
'o  flee. 

15*6  G.  GASCOIGNE  Supposes  Wks.  (1587)  34,  I  to  fuge 
nd  away  hither  as  fast  as  I  could. 
-fuge  (fiads),  suffix,  occurring  in  words  (adj.  and 
b.)  f.  mod.L.  types  in  -fugus.  According  to  classical 
-..  analogy,  this  ending  should  be  connected  with 
ugere  to  flee  (cf.  profugus\  and  should  have  the 


FTTGITATION. 

sense  'fleeing  from'  (cf.  laciftigus,  crifugd).  In 
the  medical  words  febrifugits,  lit.  driving  away 
fevers,  •vermiftigus  expelling  worms,  however,  the 
ending  derives  its  sense  from  L.  ftigare,  to  put  to 
flight.  In  imitation  of  the  anglicized  forms  of 
these,  nonce-wds.  in  -fuge  have  occasionally  been 
formed ;  chiefly  on  Lat.  stems,  as  DEMONIFUGE 
(q.v.),  dolorifuge,  something  to  drive  away  pain ; 
but  occasionally  on  Eng.  words,  as  mendacity-fuge. 

1802-12  KENTHAM  Rationale  of  Judic.  Evid.  (18271  V.  ix. 
iv.  429  In  all  purely  pecuniary  cases,  to  which  the  virtue  of 
the  mendacity-fuge  diaphoretic  does  not  extend.  1891  T. 
HARDY  Tea  I.  86  The  children.. had  made  use  of  this  idea 
as  a  species  of  dolorifuge  after  the  death  of  the  horse. 

t  Frrgeand,  a.  06s.-1  [Belongs  to  the  spurious 
Sherwood  dialect  of  the  piece ;  it  may  be  an  altera- 
tion of  FIGENT.] 

1637  B.  JONSON  Sai^Snefn.  n.  i,  Shew  your  sell  In  all  the 
shepherds  bauldly ;  gaing  amang  'em,  Ce  mickel  in  their 
eye,  frequent  and  fugeana. 

t  Fnger  \  fngo.  Obs.  [cf.  AF.  salaynfugeree, 
in  Slat.  Edw.  ly  (Godefr.X] 

1465  in  f  as/on  Lett.  III.  436  The  polronds  of  a  payre 
bryganders  of  rede  sateyn  ffugr.  1596  Union  Invent.  11841) 
ii  One  cover  of  a  fielde  bedde  of  fuger  satten  yellowe  and 
redde.  1638  Lane.  Wills  III.  206  And  a  petticoate  of  fugo 
satten  layd  on  w«  silver  and  gold  lace  and  spangled. 

tPuger*.  Obs.-1 

1681  MRS.  BEHN  Rover  n.  Epil.,  Right  Worshipfuls  and 
Squires  :  Who  laugh,  and  cry  Ads  Nigs,  'tis  woundy  good 
When  the  fuger's  all  the  Jest  that's  understood. 


Mohair,  Barratine  Silk,  Rash  "Silk . .  Fuge 
Fuggy,  Sc.  form  of  FOGGY  a? 
t  Fugh,  int.    Obs.     Variant  oifough,  FAUGH. 

1690  DRYDEN  Don  Sebast.  II.  ii,  A  very  filthy  Fellow :  how 
odiously  he  smells  of  his  Country  garlike !  fugh,  how  he 
stinks  of  Spain  !  ,755  in  JOHNSON.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Pugilist,  obs.  form  of  FUGUIST. 
Fn-gie.    Sc.    Obs.  exc.  Hist.      Also  8  fugee. 
[perh.  i.fugse  in  the  Law  Lat.  phrase  in  meditatione 
fitgse  'contemplating  flight',  occurring  in  the  '  fugie- 
warrant '  (see  2).] 

L  A  cock  that  will  not  fight ;  a  runaway.  Hence 
as  a  term  of  abuse,  a  coward. 

1777  BRAND  Pop.  Antic/.  (1813)  I.  61  The  School-masters 
were  said  to  preside  at  the  Battle,  and  claimed  the  run- 
away Cocks,  called  Fugees,  as  their  perquisites.  1785  R. 
FORBES  Poems  in  Buchan  Dial,  29  How  foul's  the  bibble 
he  spits  out,  Fan  he  ca's  me  a  fugee  !  ,834  H.  MILLER 
Scenes  f;  Leg.  xxviii.  (1857)  4'8  The  birds,  .were  converted 
into  droits,  under  the  ill-omened  name  of  fugies.  ,876  GRANT 
Burgh  Sch.  Scotl.  n.  xiv.  478  The  master  . .  enjoyed  the 
perquisite  of  all  the  runaway  cocks,  called  fugies. 

2.  Comb. :  fugie-warrant,  a  warrant  granted 
against  a  debtor,  on  a  sworn  information  that  be 
intends  to  flee. 

1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxxix,  'Ay',  said  Ochiltree,  'that  will 
be  what  they  ca'  the  fugie-warrants. 

t  Fu'gient,  a.  Obs.~l  [ad.  'L.fugienl  em,  pr. 
pple.  of  L.fugfre  to  flee.]  Fleeing. 

,650  ASHMOLE  Chym.  Collect.  60  Lest  the  fugient  should 
first  fly  away,  before  the  Fire  could  any  way  bring  forth  the 
persequent  thing. 

tFtrgill.  Obs.-1  [ad.  med.L.  fugilla.']  A 
glandular  swelling. 

TS43 TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chirurg.iv)  Scruphules and  fugilles 
ben  often  engendred  vnder  the  arme  holes.  [1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey)  Fugile,  an  Impostume  in  the  Ears.] 

t  Fu'gltable,  a.  06s.  rare  ~ '.  [f.  L.  fugit- 
(see  FUGITIVE)  +  -ABLE.]  =  FUGITIVE. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  II.  xlvii.  139  Devoting  thee  to 
pleasure,  and  the  fugitable  [163,  fugitiue]  toyes  of  life. 

Fu'gitate,  ///.  a.  Sc.  Law.  [ad.'L.fugitat-us, 
pa.  pple.  olfugitare  :  see  next.]  Outlawed. 

1752  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  235  Such  of  the 
Pannefs  as  were  absent,  were  fugitate. 

Fugitate  (fi«'djit«it),  v.  [f.  L.  fugitat-  ppl. 
stem  (Afitgitare,  frequentative  vb.  l.fugfre  to  flee, 
but  as  used  in  Sc.  Law  f.  FUGIT-IVE  +  -ATE  3.] 

1.  trans.  Sc.  Law.  To  declare  fugitive,  to  outlaw. 
172,  WODROW  Sufferings  Ch.  Scotl.  I.  n  On  the  iott  of 

October  [1660]  the  Committee  fugitate  Sir  Archibald  Johns- 
toun  of  Waristoun  [and  others].  1766  Chron.  in.  Ann.  Reg. 
63/1  The  offenders  were  both  fugitated  for  non-appearance. 

2.  intr.  To  run  away.    rare*1. 

1830  Fraser's  Mag.  I.  182  My  valet.. had  edged  to  the 
door,  and  was  on  the  point  of  fugitating. 

Hence  Ftrgitated ppl.  a.,  put  to  flight,  expelled. 

1824  J.  M"CuLLOCH  Highlands  Scotl.  IV.  171  Many 
manuscripts  were  carried  to  Douay,  Rome,  and  Ratisbon, 
bythe  fugitated  monks. 

Fugitation  (fiadgit^'Jan).  [n.  of  action  from 
prec. :  see  -ATION.] 

1.  Sc.Law.  A  judicial  sentence,  declaring  a  person 
to  be  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  inflicting  the 
penalty  of  outlawry  and  confiscation  of  goods. 

'752  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  144  The  Sentence 
of  Fugitation  is  pronounced  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Macer. . 
thus :  '  The  Lords  Justice-Clerk  and  Commissioners  of 

Justiciary,  Decern  and  adjudge—,  —and to  be  Out-laws 

and  Fugitives  . .  and  ordain . .  all  their  moveable  Goods  . .  to 
be  escheat.  1820  Edin.  Rev.  XXXIV.  192  Pronounce 
sentence  of  outlawry  and  fugitation.  1880  MASSON  Milton 
VI._i.  i.  134  On  the  loth  of  October  there  was  a  decree  of 
fugitation  or  outlawry  against  Sir  Archibald  Johnstone  [etc. ). 


FUGITIVE. 

b.  trans/.   Exclusion  from  society. 

1837  Blackw.  Mag.  XI, II.  516  Their  ladyships  know  well 
that  .instant  fugitation  [would]  be  the  inevitable  reward  of 
too  much  candour. 

2.  The  action  of  fleeing. 

1823  B/ackw.  Mag.  XIV.  14  The  bustle  of  fugitation  and 
war.  1881  MASSON  De  Quimey  1 10  With  all  allowance  for 
his  wanderings  and  fugitations. 

Fugitive  (fi«-dgitiv),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  4-6 
fugit-,  fugyt-,  -if\e,  -yf(e,  -yye,  (5  fegetyff),  6- 
fugitive.  [a.  ¥.  fusfilif,  fugitive,  ad.  L.fugitivus, 
i.  fugit-  ppl.  stem  offugfre  to  flee.] 

A.  adj.  (Formerly  sometimes  with  inflected 
plural,  esp.  in  legal  phrases  after  AF.) 

1.  Apt  or  tending  to  flee ;  given  to,  or  in  the  act 
of,  running  away. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  !,  Cl.  in.  i.  7  Whilst  yet  with  Parthian 
blood  thy  Sword  is  warme,  The  Fugitiue  Parthians  follow. 
1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  III.  xv.  200  Hee  was 
not  much  pleased  with  this  fugitive  course,  a  1704!'.  BROWN 
Pleas.  E/'.  Wks.  1730  I.  no  Call  back  our  fugitive  mercers 
from  Covent-garden.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  68  His 
oars  with  fugitive  hurry  the  waters  beat. 
fig.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xx.  87  Fugitive  Divines, 
that  like  cowards,  .run  away  from  their  Text.  1644  MILTON 
A  reop.  {Arb.)  45  A  fugitive  and  cloister'd  vertue . .  that  never 
sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary. 

b.  That  has  taken  flight,  esp.  from  duty,  an 
enemy,  justice,  or  a  master,  f  Also,  of  a  debtor: 
Intending  flight. 

1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  376  That  no  citezein  be  attached 
by  his  body  as  fugityf.  1495  Act  n  Hen.  VII,  c.  48.  §  2 
Catalles  of  felons  fugitif.  1527  R.  THORNE  in  Hakluyt  Voy. 
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Epist.  139  If  it  be  my  lucke  to  recover  the  fugitive  fellowe 
[a  slave).  1597  SKENE  De  Verb.  Sign.  120  Malefactoures 
quha  are  fugitive  fra  the  law.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxiv. 
xxx.  (1609)  530  There  were  scourged  and  beheaded  of 
fugitive  traitours,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand.  1613  SIR 
H.  FINCH  Lam  (1636)  78  In  London,  if  the  debtor  be  fugitive, 
that  the  creditor  before  the  day  of  payment  may  arrest  him 
to  find  better  surety.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  16  The  wrauth 
Of  stern  Achilles  on  his  Foe  pursu'd  Thrice  Fugitive  about 
Troy  Wall.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  III.  xxxi.  168  To 
countenance  a  fugitive  daughter,  in  opposition  to  her  parents. 
•753  GLOVER  Roadicea  i.  i,  Come  from  your  hills,  ye  fugitive 
remains  Of  shattered  cohorts.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St. 
Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  99  To  implore  the  pardon 
of  a  poor  fugitive  negress.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III. 
22^  The  fugitive  Englishry  found  in  England  . .  munificent 
relief.  1880  E.  KIRKE  Garfield  19  This  was  the  first  instance 
in  which  a  Union  officer  refused  to  return  a  fugitive  slave. 
fie-  "SS"  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  i.  (Arb!)  56  By  what 
crafte  . .  the  kynge  maye  . .  drawe  to  him  againe  fugitiue 
Naples.  1704  Addr.  Glamorgan  in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4064/6 
For  him  it  was  reserved  to  reduce  fugitive  Victory  to  her 
former  Mistriss's  Land. 

t  c.  Of  a  substance  (e.  g.  the  metal  mercury) : 
Escaping  from  or  eluding  the  grasp,  slippery.  Obs.~l 
c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  3t8  pe  fegetyff  mercury 
[perteynyng]  on-to  mercuryus. 

1 2.  Driven  out,  banished,  exiled.  Const./rom,  of. 
c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  I.  146  That  first  came  thorgh  his 


.        . 

fugityve  frome  myn  awne  house.    1508  GRENEWEY  Tacitus' 
Ann,  34  The  Armenians,  .receiued  the  fugitiue  Vonones. 

3.  Moving  from  place  to  place  ;  flitting,  shifting, 
vagabond.    Also^-.  Fickle. 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  cxxxi.  195  heading,  How  guyllem 
de  grateuylle  and  his  felaws  fugytyfs  cam  m  to  Allexandrye 
the  lasse.  1490  —  Eneydos  ii.  16  This  noble  companye  . . 
now  vacabonde  and  fugytyf  by  the  feeldes  dardanike. 
1563-87  FOXE^.  Sf  M.  (1596)  266/2  The  Pictavians.  .fugitiue 
and  unstable.  1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  277  His  helpe 
extends  farre  and  neere  to  fugitive  Raga-mumns.  1621 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  iii.  i.  ii.  (1651)  185  Restless  ..fickle, 
fugitive,  they  may  not  abide  to  tarrie  in  one  place  long. 
1661  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch.  §  114.  186,  I  pity  thy  fugitive 
mind,  and  pray  for  thee,  when  I  see  thee  hunt  from  one  man 
to  another,  and  from  one  Medicine  unto  another.  1883  MAC- 
FADYEN  in  Congreg.  Year  Bk.  72  Fugitive  preachers  make 
fugitive  congregations.  1893  Daily  News  26  Apr.  2/3 
With  fugitive  securities,  which  move  between  London  and 
foreign  stock  markets. 

4.  a.  Of  immaterial  things :  Evanescent,  fleeting, 
of  short  duration. 

c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  B  iv,  This  shorte 
life  present  as  shadowe  fugitiue.  1635  R.  BOLTON  Com/. 
Iffl.  Cause,  v.  127  Fugitive  follies  and  fading  pleasures. 


j^.  DUAIR  i*rmie  500  mess  a  as  tne  pleasing  dreams  of  holy 
men  ;  But  fugitive  like  those.  1816  L.  HUNT  Rimini  iv.  7 
The  woe  was  earthly,  fugitive,  is  past.  1863  MARY  HOWITT 
F.  Bremer's  Greece  1.  vi.  162  A  fugitive  gleam  lit  up  the 
Vales  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  1877  DOWDEN  Shaks.  Prim. 
iv.  41  The  latter— the  weak  endings— are  more  fugitive  and 
evanescent  in  character. 

b.  Of  impressions,  colours,  etc.:  Quickly  fading 
or  becoming  effaced.  Less  correctly  of  material 
substances:  Perishable. 

1678  R.  R[ussELL]  Geker  i.  v.  12  For  the  Fire.. consumes 
every  Fugitive  and  inflammable  Substance.  1695  WOODWARD 
Nat.  Hist.  Earth  VI.  (1723)  296  The  more  tender  and  fugitive 
Parts,  as  the  Leaves.  1822  IMISON  Sc.  fy  Art  II.  188  The 
colour  is  extremely  fugitive.  1842  BISCHOFF  Woollen  Manuf. 
II.  81  The  materials  used  in  the  fugitive  dyes.  1879  FARRAR 
St.  Paul  I.  574  note,  Letters  written  on  fugitive  materials. 
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1879  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  No.  26.  30  Cerise,  like  most 
aniline  colors,  is  fugitive. 

c.  Of  a  chemical  substance:  Volatile,  rare. 
1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  %  Qual.  (1667)  48  Quicksilver. . 

may  be  turn'd  into.. a  Fugitive  Smoak.  1684-5  Min. 

Waters  76  Spirituous  and  Fugitive  Exhalations.  1850 
DAUBENY  Atom.  Th.  x.  (ed.  2)  324  A  fixed  carbonate  .. 

1    heated  along  with  an  ammoniacal  compound  of  a  less 

i    fugitive  description. 

d.  Sot.  Of  flowers  and  petals :  Soon  falling. 
1830   LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  But.  151   [Of  the  Rock-rose 

Tribe]  Petals  5,  hypogynous,  very  fugitive.  Ibid.  Their 
beautiful  fugitive  flowers. 

5.  Of  a  literary  composition  (occas.  of  a  writer) : 
Concerned  or  dealing  with  subjects  of  passing 
interest ;  ephemeral,  occasional. 

1766  ANSTEY  Bath  Guide  ii.  (1832)  15  At  least  when  he 
chooses  his  book  to  increase  I  may  take  a  small  flight  as 
a  fugitive  piece.  1820  BYRON  Blues  n.  95  You're  a  fugitive 
writer,  I  think,  sir,  of  rhymes  ?  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom. 
Amuseat.  p.  vii,  Various  fugitive  publications  of  the  day. 
1864  Spectator  g  Apr.  423  The  greater  part  of  periodical 
literature  is  meant  to  be,  and  ought  to  remain,  fugitive. 
B.  S/>. 

1.  One  who  flees  or  tries  to  escape  from  danger, 
an  enemy,  justice,  or  an  owner.     Cf.  A.  i .     Occas. 
one  who  intends  flight.     To  declare  a  person  a 

fugitive  (Sc.  Law)  :  to  pronounce  sentence  of  FUGI- 
TATION upon. 

1382  WYCLIF  Num.  xxxv.  n  Fugityues  that  not  wilnyng 
sheeden  blood,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1830)  vi.  66  Men  resceyved 
there  all  manere  of  Fugityfes  of  other  places.  1467  Eng. 
Gilds  405  Though  it  so  be  the  seid  fugitif  fynd  suerte  to 
answer  to  the  accion  comencyd  ayenst  hym.  1489  CAXTON 
Faytes  of  A .  i.  vii.  16  To  fugityues  vnneth  or  with  grete 
payne  cometh  agayn  the  herte  to  fighte.  1576  FLEMING 
Pitnopl.  Epist.  128  Your  clearke  or  Secretarie,  hath  plaide 
the  fugitive  or  runnagate.  1667-1708  Tertnes  de  la  Ley 
357  Fugitives  Goods  are  the  proper  goods  of  him  that  flies 
upon  felony,  which,  after  the  Flight  lawfully  found,  do 
belong  to  the  King.  [The  AF.  version  bus  fugitives  Hens, 
as  if  the  word  were  an  adj. ;  but  the  passage  of  Coke 
referred  to  (Rep.  y.  109  b)  has  bona  fngitivorum.]  1672 
WILKINS  Nat.  Relig.  252  That  man  (saith  he  [Antoninus]) 
is  to  be  esteemed  a  fugitive  and  an  apostate,  who  runs 
away  from  his  master.  1752  J.  LOUTHIAN  Farm  of  Process 
(ed.  2)  147  The  Persons  contained  in  the  Criminal  Letters, 
and  formerly  declared  Fugitives.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's 
Hist.  Ref.  III.  473  The  approach  of  the  Turks  filled  the 
town  with  crowds  of  fugitives.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  sEncid 
I.  340  Dido,  .a  fugitive  here  Fled  from  a  brother. 
T  b.  A  deserter.  Obs. 

1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  v.  94/1  It  was  there  shewed  him 
by  fugitiues  that  came  out  of  Darius  camp,  that  he  was  fled 
with  al  spede  into  Bactria.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  *  Cl.  iv.  ix. 
22  But  let  the  world  ranke  me  in  Register  A  Master  leauer, 
and  a  fugitiue.  1611  BIBLE  2  Kings  xxv.  n  The  fugitiues 
that  fell  away  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  1659  PEARSON  Creed 
(1839)  293  The  Romans  themselves  accounted  it  a  servile 
punishment,  and  inflicted  it  upon  their  slaves  and  fugitives. 
C.  One  who  quits  or  is  banished  from  his  country; 
an  exile,  refugee. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  in.  iii.  67  Who  then,  but  English 
Henry,  will  be  Lord,  And  thou  be  thrust  out,  like  a  Fugitiue  ? 
1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  S,  Commw.  48  Rome  . .  is  the 
Seminary  and  Nursery  of  English  Fugitives.  1692  WASH- 
INGTON tr.  Milton's  Def.  Pop.  M.'s  Wks.  1738  I.  510  This 
is  what  that  herd  of  Fugitives  and  Vagabonds  hired  you  to 
write.  1788  PRIESTLEY  Lect.  Hist.  v.  xxxvi.  265  The  Greek 
fugitives  from  Constantinople  promoted  a  taste  for  eloquence. 
1836  W.  IRVING  A  storiall.  58  Fugitives  from  the  Spanish  and 
American  frontiers.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  11.  i.  (1864)  1. 137 
The  fugitives  from  Rome  were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
\  d.  One  that  abandons  a  monastic  life.  Obs.—'- 

1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  84  Religyous  persons  that 
were  fugytyuys  that  is  to  sey  that  ranne  oute  of  her  order. 

2.  One  who  shifts  about  or  moves  from  place  to 
place ;  a  vagabond,  wanderer.    Applied  also  to  the 
lower  animals. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  tf  M.  (1684)  III.  747  If  thou  wert  an 
honest  Woman,  thou  wouldest  not.  .run  about  the  Country 
like  a  Fugitive.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  239/1  [A] 
Fugitive  . .  is  a  Hawk  that  rangleth  and  wandreth  abroad. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  159  When  the  Swarms,  .idly 
Stray,  Restrain  the  wantun  Fugitives. 

3.  Something  fugitive ;  something  fleeting,  or  that 
eludes  the  grasp.     Obs.  exc.  with  personification. 

1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  i.  (1686)  242  They  [light  ores] 
cannot  well  be  brought  into  compass,  for  they  rise  for  the 
most  part  in  the  Water,  and  are  fugitives.  1690  EVELYN 
Mem.  (1857)  III.  316  You  would  not  exchange  your  inward 
consolation,  for  the  return  of  all  those  external  fugitives  you 
once  enjoyed,  a  1774  HARTE  I'is.  Death  Introd.  48  What 
Muse  but  his  can  Nature's  beauties  hit,  Or  catch  that  airy 
fugitive,  called  wit.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Ode  to  Beauty, 
Thou  eternal  fugitive,  Hovering  over  all  that  live. 

Hence  Pu  gitive  v.  (nonce-wd.^  trans.,  to  make 
fugitive,  drive  into  exile ;  Pu  gitively  adv.  rare—", 
in  a  fugitive  manner  (Webster  1 864) ;  Fu'gitivi-sm, 
the  condition  of  a  fugitive;  Fusritt-vity,  the  quality 
or  state  of  being  fugitive. 

1843  W.  S.  LANDOR  Let.  16  Apr.  in  R.  R.  Madden  L#e 
Ctess  Blessington  (ed.  2)  II.  411  What  fugitivities  in  this 
lower  world  of  ours  !  1864  GRKENSHIELD  Ann.  Lesmakagyw 
vi  116  Her  son  Thomas  was  fugitived  in  the  persecution. 
1877  D.  M.  WALLACE  Russia  xxix.  468  This  change  in  the 
position  of  the  peasantry  . .  naturally  increased  fugitivism 
and  vagrancy. 

Fugitiveness  (fi«-djitivnes).  [f.  FUGITIVE  a. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  fugi- 
tive (see  the  adj.). 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  i.  (1663)  38  The  Ficklenesse  and 


FUGTTE. 

Fugitiyenesse  of  such  Servants,  justly  addeth  a  valuation 
to  their  constancy,  who  are  Standards  in  a  Family.  1664 
H.  MORE  Antid.  Idol.  2  The  Ludicrousnesse  and  F-ugitive- 
nesse  of  our  wanton  Reason.  1680  BOYLE  Scept.  Chew.  v. 
318  That  also  divers  Salts,  .are  very  Volatile,  is  plain  from 
the  fugitiveness  of  Salt.  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  n.  i. 
(,1869)  2  The  suddenness  and  fugitiveness  of  the  interest  taken 
in  them.  1833  LAMB  Elia,  Superann.  Man  n,  What  with 
my  sense  of  its  fugitiveness,  and  over-care  to  get  the  greatest 
quantity  of  pleasure  out  of  it. 

t  Fu'gitour.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  fug(i)atour. 
[ad.  ~L.fugitor,  f.fugfre  to  flee.]  A  fugitive. 

IS33  BELLENDEN  Livy  n.  (18221  124  The  Hethruschis  war 
advertist  be  ane  fugitoure  of  this  huge  nowmer  of  bestial 
Hand  utouth  the  portis.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  355 
All  fugatouris  als  far  fra  the  law  that  fled,  Siclyke  for  rebell 
to  thame  bayth  be  hed. 

FtTglejZ'.1  slang  or  dial,  trans.  To  cheat,  trick. 

1710  D'URFEY  Pills  I.  126  Who  fugell'd  the  Parson's  fine 
Maid.  1883  Almondbury  Gloss.,  Fitgel,  or  Fugle,  to  cheat, 
deceive,  or  trick ;  used  actively. 

Fugle  (fi«-g'l),».-  [back-formation  from  FUGLE- 

MAN.J 

1.  intr.  To  do  the  duty  of  a  fugleman  ;  to  act  as 
guide  or  director  ;  to  make  signals,  lit.  andy?_f. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  v.  vii.  (1871)  207  Wooden 
arms  with  elbow-joints  are  jerking  and  fugling  in  the  air,  in 
the  most  rapid  mysterious  manner  !  1863  DE  MORGAN  in 
From  Matter  to  Spirit  Pref.  35  The  case . .  fugles  admirably 
for  a  very  large  class  of  the  philosophical  principles. 
b.  trans.  To  give  an  example  of  ^  something)  to. 

1868  Pall  Mall  G.  29  June  12/2  The  cost  of  keeping  a  few 
thousand  good  men  to  fugle  all  the  public  and  domestic 
virtues  to  the  benighted  millions  of  Roman  Catholics. 

2.  Comb. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  y.  iv.  (1871)  191  The  French 
nation  is  of  gregarious  imitative  nature ;  it  needed  but  a 
fugle-motion  in  this  matter.  1842  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  II. 
377  The  fugle-word  [Martyrdom]  of  our  present  article,  is  a 
venerable  expression. 

Hence  Fu-gling  vbl.  sb. 

1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  H.  ii.  (1868)  I.  81  No  Czech  blows 
into  his  pipe  in  the  woodlands,  without  certain  precautions, 
and  preliminary  fuglings  of  a  devotional  nature.  Ibid.  iv. 


calls,  metaphorically,  'Fugling',  or  the  representation  of 
a  corporate  process  of  mind  by  some  single  exaggerated 
instance  of  the  same  process  stationed  in  front  of  it. 

Fugleman  (fiw'g'lmsen).  Also  fugelman, 
fugal  man,  flugleman,  flugelman.  [ad.  Ger. 
fiugelmann  leader  of  the  file,  i.fliigel  wing  +  mann 
MAN.]  A  soldier  especially  expert  and  well  drilled, 
formerly  placed  in  front  of  a  regiment  or  company 
as  an  example  or  model  to  the  others  in  their 
exercises. 

1804  Mom.  Chron.  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnh.  (1805)  VIII.  117 
Time  has  utterly  deprived  these  stiffening  limbs  of  mine  of 
all  power  to  spring  through  the  rapid  motions  of  the  fugle- 
man. 1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  (1861)  143  Several  times  was 
Antony  obliged  to  stand  forth  like  a  fugleman  and  repeat  the 
sign.  1814  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXIV.  271  Like 
the  flugelman  of  a  regiment,  he  over-acts  the  movements 
which  he  would  excite  in  others.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt. 
I.v.  v.  579  This  H  oh  mann  was  now  Fl&gebnann  ('  fugleman  * 
a"s  we  have  named  it,  leader  of  the  file).  1886  H.  F.  LESTER 
Under  two  Fig  Trees  229  With  the  captain  as  volunteer 
fugleman  the  colony  quickly  enrolled. 

transf.  andj^. 

1814  J.  GILCHRIST  Reason  44  After  the  example  of  some 
great  gardener  who  has  been  made  flugle-man  to  all  gene- 
rations. 1827  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  H-  120/2  We  pro- 
pose Lord  Nugent  as  a  political  flugelman.  1845  MIALL 
in  Nonconf.  V.  33  What !  must  the  state  be  fugleman  to 
God's  worshipers,  that  all  may  assume  the  same  posture 
and  bow  alike?  1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole  xliv.  (1879) 
388  Acting  as  fugleman  for  the  approbation,  which  was 
judiciously  thrown  in  from  time  to  time.  1855  E.  FORBES 
Lit.  Papers  vi.  168  Popular  guides  to  public  collections  are 
seldom  of  more  value  than  the  explanations  of  the  fugleman 
of  a  raree-show.  1875  F.  HALL  in  Lippincotfs  Mag.  XV. 
342/1,  I  picked  out  their  fugleman,  a  well-grown  boar, 
and  fired. 

Hence  FtrglemansMp,  the  office  and  duties  of 
a  fugleman.  Also  by  substitution,  Firgle woman, 
a  woman  who  gives  a  signal. 

1845  CARLYLE  Cromwell  (1871)  I.  37  Not  the  smallest 
regularity  of  fuglemanship  or  devotional  drill -exercise.  1868 
Daily  Tel.  27  May,  Miss  Tickletoby.  .well  acting  as  fugle- 
woman  to  her  eight-and-twenty  boarders,  waves  her  virtuous 
pocket-handkerchief  in  response  to  the  salutations  from 
a  drag  full  of  roystering  young  guardsmen. 

Fugue  (fi«g),^.  Forms:  6-8  fuge, (7 fug),  7-8 
feuge,  7-  fugue,  [a.  F.  fugtie^  ad.  \\..fuga  lit. 
*  flight ':— L./«£a,  related  tofugfre  to  flee.]  'A 
polyphonic  composition  constructed  on  one  or  more 
short  subjects  or  themes,  which  are  harmonized  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  counterpoint,  and  introduced 
from  time  to  time  with  various  contrapuntal  devices* 
(Stainer  and  Barrett).  Double  Fugue  (see  quot. 
1880). 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mits.  76  We  call  that  a  Fuge,  when 
one  part  beginneth  and  the  other  singeth  the  same,  for  some 
number  of  notes  (which  the  first  did  sing).  1626  BACON 
Sylva  §  113  The  Reports  and  Fuges  have  an  Agreement 
with  the  Figures  in  Rhetorick,  of  Repetition,  and  Traduc- 
tion.  a  1646  J.  GREGORY  Posthuma  (1649)  48  The  Contra- 
punctum  figuratum,  consisting  of  Feuges,  or  maintaining  of 
Points.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  15  Sept.,  The  sense  of  the  words 
being  lost  by  not  being  heard,  and  especially  as  they  set 
them  with  Fuges  of  words,  one  after  another.  1667  MILTON 
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FUGUE. 

P.  L.  XI.  563  His  volant  touch  Instinct  through  all  propor- 
tions low  and  high  Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant 
fueue  1795  MASON  Ch.  Mils.  i.  59  The  Fugue  is  indeed  come 
into  disrepute  with  Modern  Masters.  1875  OUSELEY  MM. 
Form  ii  4  The  art  of  Kugue  can  be  mastered  thoroughly  by 
dint  of  laborious  application.  1880  GROVE />/<:/.*/»*.  I.  459 
Double  Fugue,  a  common  term  for  a  fugue  on  two  subjects, 
in  which  the  two  start  together. 

tram/.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romolti  i.  i,  Elderly  market- 
women,  .contributed  a  wailing  fugue  of  invocation.  _ 

emit.  "869  OUSELEV  Coimterp.  xvui.  150  Of  all  kinds  of 
musical  comoosition  none  perhaps  is  so  important  as  the  art 
of  fugue-writing. 

Fugue  (fi«g),  »•  [f-  Prec-  sb-]  tttt>:  To  com- 
pose, or  perform,  a  fugue.  (Nonce-use,  to  fugue  it.} 

1834  BECKFORD  Italy  I.  4  Half-a-dozen  squeaking  fiddles 
fugued  and  flourished  away  in  the  galleries.  1894  Du 
MAUHIEK  Trilby  i.  41  They  fugued  and  canoned  and 
counterpointed  it. 

So  Pu'guing  vbl.  sb. ;  Fvrguing  ///.  a.  ( — 
FDGUED///.  a.). 

1694  PURCELL  PlayfonTs  SHU  Mm.  (1697)  98  The  third 
sort  of  Fugeing  is  called  a  Double  Fuge.  1731  Rules  for 
Thorcnv-Bass  in  Holder's  Harmony  200  Short  Lessons  by 
way  of  Fugeing.  1795  MASON  Ch.  Mtts.  ii.  104  Dr.  Tudway 
.  .had  the  boldness  to  declare,  '  that  the  practice  of  fuguing 
in  vocal  music  obscured  the  sense.'  1862  W.  W.  STORY 
Rota  di  R.  iv.  (1864)  48  The  fuguing  chants  of  the  Papal 
choir  sound.. down  the  aisles.  1878  MRS.  STOWF.  Poganuc 
P.  vii.  56  Those  old  fuguing  tunes  were  like  the  same  [calm] 
ocean  aroused  by  storming  winds. 


Fugued  (fittgd),  ///.  a.     [f.  FUGDE  sb.  and  v. 
+  -ED     Cf.  F.  fugue.-] 
a  fugue. 


Composed  in  the  form  of 


1856  Sat.  Rev.  I.  319/2  The  first  part  is  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  fugued  chorus.  1871  H.  B.  FORMAN  Living  Poets  369 
A  sort  of  fugued  movement.  1878  E.  PROUT  in  Grove  Diet. 
Mas.  I.  307  Pieces  written.. in  a  fugued  style,  though  not 
strict  fugues. 

Fuguist  (fia'gist).  Also  8  fughist,  9  fugueist. 
[f.  FUGUE  sb.  +  -IST.]  A  composer  of  fugues. 

1789  BURNEY  Hist.  Mils.  III.  ii.  no  Handel  was  perhaps 
the  only  great  Fughist  exempt  from  pedantry.  1899  LAMB 
Lett.  (1888)  II.  233  Dear  Fugueist,  or  hear'st  thou  rather 
Contrapuntist?  1841  H.  F.  CHORLEY  Mas.  q  Mann. 
(1844)  III.  246  Classical  preluders  and  steady  fuguists  will 
come  in  time. 

Fuhel,  -wel,  obs.  forms  of  FOWL  sb. 
Fuid(e,  obs.  form  of  FEun1. 
Fuil-de-mort,  corrupt  f.  FEUILLEMORTE  a. 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Bergerac's  Com.  Hist.  I.  138  And  con- 
tents himself  with  an  old  Fuil-de-mort  Cloak. 

Fuiljie,  var.  of  FULYIE,  Sc. 

Puir-days.  Sc.  Also  foor-,  fure-,  fuor-. 
[Somewhat  obscure  ;  the  sense  would  suggest  iden- 
tification of  the  first  element  with  FOKE  adv.,  but 
the  phonology  is  in  that  case  abnormal.]  a.  Late 
in  the  &a.y:  =  far  days,  forth  days  (see  FAB  adv. 
3  c,  FORTH  A.  4  b).  b.  Broad  daylight. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  517  The  king  ..  left  his 
sueit  that  tyme,  and  tuke  gud  rest,  Sleipand  rycht  sound 
quhill  all  the  nycht  wes  past,  And  on  the  morne,  quhill  it 
wes  neir  fuir-dais.  1718  RAMSAY  Chrisfs  Kirk  Gr.  in.  17 
Be  that  time  it  was  fair  foor  days.  1807  J.  STAGG  Poems 
17  At  last  'twas  gitten  wheyte  fuor  days,  The  lavrocks  shrill 
war  whuslin'. 

Fuisum,  -un,  obs.  forms  of  FOISON. 

t  Puite.  Obs.  ran.  In  5  fuyte.  [a.  Y.fuite 
flight,  f.fuir  to  flee.]  Flight. 

1499  CAXTON  Eneydos  vii.  31  Semed  to  theym  that  they 
oughte  to  make  an  ende  of  their  fuyte  or  fleeynge. 

t  Fnk.  Obs.  Also  5  fukke,  6  fuok(e,  fouke. 
[Proximate  source  uncertain  ;  the  word,  with  such 
variety  of  application  as  is  not  uncommonly  found 
in  nautical  terms  (cf.,  e.g.,  MIZEN),  occurs  in  many 
mod.  European  langs.:  F./oc  jib;  Dn./i/£  (MDu. 
fokke)  foremast ;  Ger.fock(e,  Sw.fock,  Da._/0i  fore- 
sail. The  origin  is  usually  sought  in  ON.  fok, 
action  of  driving,  f.  root  (Afiiika  to  drive ;  possibly 
the  nautical  word  was  originally  a  shortening  of 
various  compounds  of  this.]  Some  kind  of  sail ; 
?  a  jib,  a.  stay-sail  (but  prob.  used  loosely  in  quots.). 
Also  inComb.fukmast  (in  quot.  1598  = '  foremast '), 
fuksail,  fuksheet. 

1465  Mann,  f,  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  200  Item,  my  mastyr 
paid  for  a  flukke  maste,  iiij.j.  iiij.rf.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  (1858)  I.  20  Tha  salit  fast,  .befoir  the  wynd  With  fuk- 
saill,  topsail!,  manesall,  musall,  and  blynd.  Ibid.  100  It  is 

. .  Sax  houris  saling  bayth  with  fuk  and  blind.     1568  Satir. 


a  1539  SKELTON  Col.  Chute  399  Set  up  theyr  fucke  sayles 
To  catch  wynde. 

Puke  (fiwk).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  fnike,  -yke. 
A  lock  of  hair. 

1483 .Catk. .  Anrl  145/1  Fuike  (A.  Fuyke),  lanigo.  1674 
RAY  AT.  C.  Weraf  !9  Fukes :  Chesh.  Locks  of  H5r.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  154/1  The  Topping,  or  fore-top  [of 
a  horse] ;  Fuke.  1879  in  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Wordbk 

Fukes :  see  Focus. 
Ful,  obs.  form  of  FOUL. 
-fill,  suffix,  originally  identical  with  FULL  a. 
1.  Forming  adjs.     In  OE.  the  adj.  /;///,  like  its 
equivalent  in  the  other  Teut.  langs.,  was  used  in 
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composition  with  a  preceding  sb.,  forming  adjs., 
the  etymological  sense  of  which  (  = '  full  of . . .  )  is 
usually  somewhat  weakened,  so  that  the  words  may 
be  rendered  '  having ', '  characterized  by '  (the  attri- 
bute denoted  by  the  sb.) ;  the  meaning  of  the  suffix 
thus  differs  little  from  that  of  L.  -asus,  -ous.  In 
ME.  and  in  mod.E.  many  new  formations  of  this 
type  have  arisen,  some  of  them  from  Romanic  sbs., 
as  beautiful, graceful;  and  the  suffix  is  still  to  some 
extent  productive.  In  the  I4th  c.  a  few  new  forms 
arose  in  which  the  suffix  had  the  force  of  '  possess- 
ing the  qualities  of;  e.g.  masterful,  manful.  In 
OE.  -full  was  not  ordinarily  appended  to  adjs. ;  an 
instance  occurs  in  deorcfull,  DABKFUL,  used  to 
render  L.  tenebrosns,  and  prob.  formed  in  imitation 
of  it.  In  the  i6th  and  I7thc.  a  few  new  words 
appear  f.  adjs.  or  L.  adj.  stems  +  -ful,  e.g.  direful, 
grateful,  tristful,  fierceful;  prob.  these  were  due  to 
the  analogy  of  older  synonyms  having  this  suffix, 
though  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  in 
part  suggested  by  It.  words  like  grateuole  (grade- 
vole],  the  ending  of  which  has  an  accidental  resem- 
blance to  the  Eng.  suffix.  As  the  sbs.  to  which 
-ful  is  appended  are  often  nouns  of  action  or  state- 
coincident  in  form  with  the  stems  of  related  vbs., 
it  happens  frequently  that  a  word  really  f.  a  sb. 

+  -fulis  associated  in  ordinary  apprehension  rather 
with  the  vb.  than  the  sb.  (For  this  there  are 
sometimes  special  causes  ;  e.  g.  the  sb.  thank  being 
obsolete  in  the  sing,  while  thank  vb.  is  current,  the 
adj.  thankful  is  naturally  viewed  as  a  derivative 
of  the  latter.)  Hence  in  mod.Eng.  adjs.  in  -/«/are 
sometimes  formed  directly  on  verb-stems,  the  sense 
of  the  suffix  being  'apt  to',  'able  or  accustomed 
to ',  as  in  assistful,  dislractful,  crossful,  mournful ; 
an  example  of  a  passive  sense  (  —  -able)  occurs  in 
bashful. 

2.  Forming  sbs.  In  the  Tent,  langs.  the  form  of 
expression  in  which  a  sb.  denoting  a  receptacle  is 
followed  by  the  adj.  FULL  in  concord  with  it  and 
governing  a  genitive  (e.  g.  '  a  hand  full  'of  com ') 
was  used,  not  only  in  its  proper  sense,  but  in  the 
transferred  sense  of '  the  quantity  that  fills  or  would 
fill '  (the  receptacle)  :  see  FULL  a.  i  b.  The  am- 
biguity thus  arising  is  partly  obviated  by  a  differen- 
tiation of  form ;  the  sb.  and  adj.  are  treated  as  inde- 
pendent words  when  they  retain  their  proper  sense, 
but  as  forming  a  compound  when  the  sense  is  trans- 
ferred. This  differentiation  has  not  been  carried  out 
to  an  equal  extent  in  the  various  langs.  In  Ger., 
handvoll  '  handful ',  mundvoll  '  mouthful '  are 
written  as  single  words,  but  this  makes  no  real  dif- 
ference in  their  syntactical  value ;  the  gender  of  the 
quasi-compound  is  determined  by  that  of  its  first 
element,  and  there  is  no  inflexion.  In  OE.  the  de- 
velopment had  proceeded  a  step  further  in  the  case 
of  handfull,  which,  although  retaining  the  fern, 
gender  oihand,  was  so  completely  one  word  as  to  be 
declinable  (accus.  -fulle,  pi.  -fiilla,  after  the  prevail- 
ing declension  of  feminines) ;  in  the  1 4th  c.  the  pi. 
was  handfullis.  No  other  compound  of  this  class  is 
found  in  OE. ;  commonly  the  notion  was  expressed 
in  the  original  Teut.  manner  by  the  adj.  full  in 
concord  with  the  sb.  This  continued  also  in  ME. ; 
but  owing  to  the  practice  of  using  the  sing,  of  a 
noun  of  quantity  instead  of  the  pi.  after  a  numeral, 
there  is  seldom  any  evidence  to  show  whether  the 
ME.  antecedent  of  a  word  like  dishful  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  syntactical  combination  or  as  a  single 
word.  In  mod.Eng.  -ful  has  become  a  suffix  form- 
ing derivatives  with  the  general  sense  '  quantity 
that  fills  or  would  fill '  (something),  and  may  be 
attached  at  pleasure  to  any  sb.  denoting  an  object 
that  can  be  regarded  as  holding  or  containing  a 
more  or  less  definite  quantity  of  anything ;  thus  we 
have  not  only  bottleful,  boxful,  canful,  spoonful,  etc., 
but  bookful,  churchful,  houseful,  •worldful,  etc.  The 
plural  forms  spoonsful,  cupsful,  etc.,  which  are  still 
sometimes  heard,  represent  either  a  survival  of,  or 
(much  more  probably)  a  return  to,  the  older  gram- 
matical view;  but  though  they  have  thus  some 
appearance  of  historical  justification,  they  are  con- 
trary to  good  modern  usage,  and  are  objectionable 
on  account  of  their  ambiguity. 

The  ON.  -fyllr  (handfyllr  handful,  munnfyllr  mouthful, 
etc.)  is  not  identical  with  the  Eng.  suffix,  but  is  the  sb. 
fyllr  fern.  =  FILL  si.1,  and  the  compounds  are  therefore  all 
fern.,  whatever  the  gender  of  the  first  element. 

t  Fvrlcible,  a.  Obs.~°  [f.  'L.fuhTre  to  support : 
see  FULCRUM  and  -BLE.]  That  may  be  propped  up. 

1623-6  in  COCKERAM  ;  whence  in  later  Diets. 

t  Frrlciment.  Obs.  [ad.  late  "L.fulcTmentum, 
i.fulcTre  :  see  FULCBUM  and  -MENT.]  A  prop  or 
support ;  usually  spec,  a  fulcrum. 
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1648  WILKINS  Math.  Magic  \.  xii.  80  If  we  conceive  the 
same  dis-proportion  betwixt  their  several  distances  in  the 
former  faculties,  from  the  fulciment,  or  center  of  gravity, 
they  would  both  equiponderate.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's 
Disp.  258  Boughs  which  without  fulciments  would  lay  along 
the  ground.  1695  ALINGHAM  Geom.  Epit.  54 1\\*  fulciment 
or  point  of  bearing  comes  nearer  the^middle  of  the  Oar.  1710 
Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  56.  2/1  In  this  Position  of  the  Body 
the  Fulciment . .  is  the  Legs.  1759  tr.  Duhamels  Husli.  i. 
vii  (1762)  17  And  a  weight,  or  fulciment,  as  he  calls  it. 

fig.  1796  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XIX.  518  A  fulci- 
ment is  wanting  to  the  lever  of  revolution. 

Fulcne(n,  var.  olfulhtne,  early  ME.,  to  baptize, 
q.v.  under  FULLOCGHT. 

Fulcra :  pi.  of  FULCBUM. 

Fulcraceous  (f»lkre<-J3s),a.  Bot.  [f.  FULCB-UM 
•f  -ACEOUS.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fulcra  of  plants. 

1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

Fulcra!  (fo'lkral),  a.  rare.  [f.  FULCB-UM  + 
-AL.]  Relating  to  the  fulcra  of  a  fish. 

187*  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  323  Fin  borders  generally  with 
fulcral  scales. 

Fulcrant  (fzHkrantX   Ent.     (See  quot.) 

i8»6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  346  Fulcrant,  when  the 
trochanter  merely  props  the  thigh  below  at  the  base,  but 
does  not  at  all  intervene  between  it  and  the  coxa. 

Fulcrate   (,f»-lkre't),  a.   Bot.     [f:  FULCB-UM 

4-  -ATE  z.]     Supported  by  or  provided  with  fulcra. 

1760  LEE  fntrod.  Bot.  in.  iv.  166  Fulcrate,  propt ;  when 
their  Branches  descend  to  the  Root ;  as  in  Ficus.  1860 
FOWLER  Med.  Voc.,  Fulcrate,  in  Bot.,  having  branches  de- 
scending to  the  earth  ;  having  fulcres.  1880  GRAY  Sttttct. 
Bot.  412/2. 

Fulcre.  Englishing  of  FULCBUM  (in  sense  a  a). 
i  1860  in  FOWLER  Med.  /  '<v. 

Fulcrum  (f»-lkr#m).  PI.  fulcra.  Also  7  ful- 
ehrum.  [a.  \-.  fulcrum  (in  class.L.  'the  poster  foot 
of  a  couch '),  f.  root  olfulc-ire  to  support,  prop.] 

1.  A  prop  or  support ;  now  only  spec,  in  Mech. 
the  point  against  which  a  lever  is  placed  to  get 
purchase  or  upon  which  it  turns  or  is  supported. 

1674  PETTY  Disc.  Dupl.  Proportion  41  Square  Rods., 
whose  Ends  let  be  supported  with  convenient  Blocks  or 
Fulcra.  1690  BOYLE  Med.  Hydrostat.  ix.  60  The  Ballance 
hangs  on  a  stable  Fulcrum.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
VII.  182  They  [serpents]  entirely  want  a.  fulcrum,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  from  whence  to  take  their  spring.  1802  PALEY 
Nat.  Theol.  viii.  §  2  The  same  spine  was  also  . .  to  afford  a 
fulcrum,  stay  or  basis  for  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  which 
are  spread  over  the  trunk  of  the  body.  1803  J.  WOOD 
Princ.  Mech.  iv.  50  The  Lever  is  an  inflexible  rod,  moveable 
upon  a  point  which  is  called  the  fulcrum  or  center  of 
motion.  183*  DE  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  40  If  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass  chances  to  be  high  and  far 
removed  from  the  perpendicular  of  its  fulcrum,  the  stone 
falls  from  its  elevation.  1855  HOLDEN  Hum.  Osteol.  (1878) 
141  The  use  of  the  scapula  is  to  afford  a  movable  fulcrum 
for  the  motions  of  the  arm.  1869  GILLMORE  Reptiles  tf  Birds 
ii.  59  They  hook  themselves  on  to  a  tree,  which  gives  them 
the  power  of  a  double  fulcrum. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  472  The  most  excellent  Ful- 
crum of  the  Soul,  the  perswasion  of  the  Everliving  God. 
01679  T.  GOODWIN  Wks.  (1682)  II.  iv.  335  Our  Hearts  will 
need  a  most  special  strong  fulchrum,  support  and  susteiner 
(as  the  word  imports).  1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  II. 
334  This  . .  should  have  been  selected  as  the  fulcrum  of  in- 
dignation. 1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  I.  iv.  172 
The  consulship  was  the  fulcrum  from  which  the  whole 
Roman  world  was  to  be  moved.  1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS 
Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  222  A  footing  once  gained  is  a  fulcrum 
which  should  never  be  lost 

2.  (Chiefly  //.)     a.  Bot.   Accessory   organs  or 
appendages  of  a  plant ;  e.  g.  bracts,  stipules,  ten- 
drils, etc. 

1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxxi.  485  The  parts  I  now 
allude  to,  are  what  he  [Linmzus]  calls  Fulcra,  props  or  sup- 
ports of  the  plant.  1807  I.  E.  SMITH  Phys.  Bot.  xvii.  218 
Of  the  several  kinds  of  Fulcra,  or  Appendages  to  a  plant. 
1874  COOKE  Fungi  62  In  an  exotic  genus  . .  the  fulcra,  or 
appendages,  .are  black. 

b.  Ichth.  (pi.)  The  small  osseous  scales  ar- 
ranged in  a  row  and  situated  on  the  anterior  ray 
of  the  fins  of  many  ganoid  fishes. 

1880  GDNTHER  Fishes  360  Vertical  fins  with  a  single  series 
of  fulcra  in  front.  1885  tr.  Claus1  ZoSl.  II.  164  The  spine- 
like  splints  known  3&  fulcra. 

Fulder,  Sc.  var.  of  FOULDBE,  Obs.,  a  thunderbolt. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  xn.  xiv.  88  Nor  fulduris  dynt  .. 
With  sik  a  rummyll  com  bratland  on  sa  fast. 

Fule,  Sc.  form  of  FOOL  ;  obs.  form  of  FOWL. 

Fulfil  (fulfi'l),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  fulfilled 
(fulfrld).  Forms :  1-7  (see  FULL  a.  and  FILL  v.\ 
8-9  fullfill,  3-9  fulfill,  4-  fulfil.  [OE.  /«//- 
fyllan,  (.  FULL  a.  +fyllan  to  FILL.  Cf.  to  fill  full: 
see  FILL  v.  i.] 

1.  trans.  To  fill  to  the  fall,  fill  up,  make  full. 
Const,  of,  with.    Now  only  arch. 
a.  in  material  sense. 

c  1000  J"ELFRIC  Gram.  xxvi.  (Z.)  153  Compleo,  ic  fullfylle. 


c  ngo  Old  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  29  po  serganz 
uuluelden  bo  faten  of  watere.  c  1350  Will,  falenie  4319 
Al  bat  huge  halle  was  hastili  fulfulled.  1381  WYCLIF  Cm. 
i.  28  Growe  3e  and  be  }e  multiplied  and  fulfille  }e  the  erthe. 
c  1400  Lanfratic1  s  Cirurg.  102  Aftirward  I  fulfillide  be 
wounde  with  hoot  oile  of  rosis.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
79  b/2  All  the  londe  therof  shal  be  fulfyllid  with  deserte. 
?n  1500  Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T..S.)  ii.  68  All  Beastes  I  byd 
vow  multeply  . .  the  earth  to  fulfill.  1548-77  VICARY  Anaf. 
ii.  (1888)  22  Simple  and  pure  fleshe,  which  fulfylleth  the 
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concauities  of  voyde  places.  1875  JOWETT  Plato(*A.  21  III. 
676  The  world  has  received  animals  . .  and  is  fulfilled  with 
them. 

b.  in  immaterial  applications. 

(11300  Cursor  M.  852  (Gott.)God..fulfiId  j>is  world  al  wid 
his  grace.  1413  Pilgr.  StnyU  (Caxton)  v.  xiv.(i85g)  80  The 
Apostles  were  fulfylled  with  the  holy  ghoost.  1480  Robt. 
Devyll  s  Hvs  heart e  was  fullfylled  all  with  thought.  1529 
MORE  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  i.  Wks.  1151/2  Theyr  owne  con- 
science . .  may  fulfil  their  heartes  wyth  spiritual  ioy.  1563 
Homilies  n.  Rogation  Week  i.  (1859)  475  He  . .  fulfilleth 
both  heaven  and  earth  with  his  presence.  1612  T.  TAYLOR 
Comm.  Titus  ii.  12  Be  not  drunke  with  wine,  but  be  fulfilled 
with  the  spirit.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xxiv,  I  have  never 
known  knight  more  fulfilled  of  nobleness.  1830  TENNYSON 
Poems  35  Her  subtil,  warm,  and  golden  breath  Which 
mixing  with  the  infant's  blood  Fullfills  him  with  beatitude. 
1864  SWINBURNE  Atalanta  2120  Filling  thine  eyes  And 
fulfilling  thine  ears  With  the  brilliance  of  battle.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  i.  313  When  he  was  fulfilled  of  this 
delight. 

f  c.  To  spread  through  the  whole  extent  of;  to 
pervade.     Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Jer.  xxiii.  24  Whether  not  heuene  and  erthe 
Y  fulfille?  seith  the  Lord.  1535  COVERDALE  Dan.  ii.  35  The 
stone  . .  became  a  greate  mountayne  which  fulfylleth  the 
whole  earth.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  436  The  glorie 
of  the  Lord  fulfilling  the  house. 

f  2.  To  furnish  or  supply  to  the  full  with  what  is 
wished  for ;  to  fill  as  with  food ;  to  satisfy  the 
appetite  or  desire  of.  Obs. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  ciiifi],  16  Be  fulefilled  sal  trees  ofe 
felde  ilkan.  r  1340  Cursor  M.  6842  (Fairf.)  pe  seyuende 
5ere  lete  hit  ly  stille  pe  pouer  men  hunger  for  to  fulfille. 
1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  xv.  33  Therfore  wherof  so  many  loouys 
to  vs  in  desert,  that  we  fulfille  so  grete  a  cumpanye  of 
peple?  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  HI.  i.  (1554)  yob,  Thyne 
empty  wombe  eche  day  to  fulfill,  If  thou  mightest  haue 
yittayle  at  thy  will,  c  1430  tr.  De  Imitatione  \.  i.  3  pe  eye 
is  not  fulfilled  wib  be  si3t  nor  be  ere  wib  heringe.  c  1500 
Lancelot  941  Your  plesance  may  ye  wel  fulfill  Of  me.  1592 
TIMME  Ten  Eng.  Lepers  Fij,  Not  to  sustaine  nature.. but 
to  fulfill  insaciable  gurmandlze.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I. 
114  To  fulfill  his  greedy  and  endlesse  appetite. 

3.  To  fill  up  or  make  complete ;  to  supply  what 
is  lacking  in  ;  f  formerly  sometimes  with  forth. 
Also,  to  fill  up  or  supply  the  place  of  (something) ; 
to  compensate  for  (a  defect).  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  219  AI  swa  fele  be  me  mihte  ]?at  tioSe 
hape  fulfellen.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  305/214  pare-fore 
man  is  i-wrou^t,  To  fulfulle  pe  teope  ordre  bat  was  out  of 
heouene  i-broujt.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Last  Age  Chirche  p.  xxvii, 
Cristen  men  hauen  xxi  lettris . .  and  jeuynge  to  eche  c.  be 
newe  Testament  was  endid  whanne  be  noumbre  of  pes 
assingned  lettris  was  fulfilled.  1382  —  Phil.  ii.  2  Fulfille 
ae  my  joye.  f  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg,  29  po  .ij.  defautis 
pe  medlynge  of  be  ligament  fulfillip.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
182  FulfylTyn  or  make  a-cethe  in  thynge  pat  wantythe, 
supleo.  1473  in  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1877)  I.  30  Item  iij 
quarteris  of  blak  to  fulfill  furth  the  lynyng  of  the  Queynis 
goone.  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  ii.  (1822)  107  The  new  Faderis 
chosin..tofulfilltheauldnowmerof  Faderisaforeminist.  1556 
ROBINSON  tr.  More's  £//<!/.  (ed.  2)11. (Arb.  Jgo  Then  they  fulfyll 
and  make  vp  the  numbre  with  cytezens.  1850  MRS.  BROWN- 
ING Poems  I.  9  Glory  and  life  Fulfil  their  own  depletions. 
T~  b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  supply  what  is  wanted. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  138  Where  lacketh  good  the  word 
fulnlleth  To  make  amendes  for  the  wronge. 

f  4.  To  fill,  hold,  or  occupy  (a  position  that  has 
been  vacant) ;  to  take  (the  place  of  something).  Obs. 

c  1200  Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  33  Man  sholde  fuluullen  englene 
sete.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  221  pat  it  mijte  fulfille  be 
place  of  be  brote.  1432-50  tr.  Higden (Rolls)  I.  289  Whiche 
gete  turfes . .  to  fullefille  the  stede  of  woode.  1509  BARCLAY 
Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  168  His  wretched  Carcas  shall  the 
voyde  graue  fulfill.  1548-77  VICARY  Anat.  ii.  (1888)  18 
Some  [bones]  to  fulfyll  the  hollowe  places,  as  in  the  handes 
and  feete. 

5.  To  carry  out  or  bring  to  consummation  (a 
prophecy,  promise,  etc.) ;  to  satisfy  (a  desire, 
prayer). 

In  origin  a  Hebraism:  a  literal  transl.  of  the  Vulgate 
adintplere^  implere,  Hellenistic  Greek  TrAijpouy,  used  in  an 
unclassical  sense  after  Heb.  tO"D,  literally  '  to  fill '. 

CX2QO  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  104/119  %uit  it  scholde  bi-foren  eov 
alle  bi  folfuld  bi  me  her.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26254  His 
flexs  lust  to  ful-nll.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  1201  The  profecye  of 
Symeon  Wes  fulfylled  thon.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G,  W.  694 
Cleopatra^  Thilke  comenant.,1  wele  fulfille.  1400  G.  AP 
DAVID  in  Ellis  Orit.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  6  Other  thinges  he 
behi3t  me  the  qwich  he  fulfullyt  not.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt. 
$  Uplondyskm.  (Percy  Soc.)  9  Fulfill  thy  promise,  I  praye 
the  now  begynne.  a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit,  (1635)  43  His 
purpose  was  onely  to  get  money :  but  God's  purpose  was 
(thereby)  to  bring  Mary  to  Bethlehem.  Hee,  to  fill  full  • 
his  Coffers,  God,  to  fulfill  the  Prophecies.  1769  J.  BROWN 
Diet.  £tf/tf(i8x8)s.v.,  To  fulfil  requests  and  desires  is  to 
grant  the  things  desired.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  i. 
(1872)  101  The  universal  prayer  therefore  is  to  be  fulfilled. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xvi.  112,  I  fulfilled  to  the  letter  my 
engagement,  .to  ask  no  help.  1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp. 
ix.  (1875)  145  Full  of  bright  promise  never  fulfilled.  1883 
H.  SPENCER  in  Content^.  Rev.  XLIII.  15  Nature  leads  men 
by  purely  personal  motives  to  fulfil  her  ends. 

refi.  1842  TENNYSON  Gard.  Dau.  233  My  desire.  .By  its 
own  energy  fulfill'd  itself.  1847  —  Princ.  vn.  121  If  you 
be,  what  I  think  you,  some  sweet  dream,  I  would  but  ask 
you  to  fulfil  yourself. 

6.  To  carry  out,  perform,  execute,  do  (something 
enjoined) ;  to  obey  or  follow  (a  command,  the 
law,  etc.). 

ci2so  Gen.  $  Ex.  1222  To  fulfillen  godes  reed.  41300 
Cursor  AT.  9736  |>i  will  i  sal  euermar  full-fill.  1390  GOWER 
Con/.  III.  264  That  thing  may  he  nought  fulfille.  1484 
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!    CAXTON  Fables  of  ALsop  n.  xvi,  My  mayster  . .  whiche  con- 

i     strayneth  me  to  fulfylle  his  wylle,     1526  L'ilgr.  Pcrf.  (W.  de 

W.  1531)  2  So  to  study  this  present  treatyse,  that  they  may 

fulfyll  it  in  theyr  lyuyng.    1645  MILTON  Colasf.  Wks.  (1851) 

353  Let  nottherfore  under  the  name  of  fulfilling  Charity,  such 

an  unmercifull .  .yoke,  bee  padlockt  upon  the  neck  of  ?.ny 

Christian.    1667  —  P.  L.  xn.  402  The  Law  of  God  exact  he 

shall  fulfil.    1777  BLAIR  Serin.  I.  iv.  m  Let  us  carry  on  our 

preparation  for  heaven,  .by  fulfilling  the  duties  and  offices  of 

every  station  in  life.     1781  COUTICR  Expost.  644  To  praise 

him  is  to  serve  him,  and  fulfil,  .his  unquestioned  will.     1835 

j    J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par,  Serm.  (1837)  I.  v.  76  In  what  sense  do 

I    we  fulfil  the  words  of  Christ?     1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  \TL\V. 

310  Still  each  hand  fulfilled  its  pious  labour  eternal. 

•f-b.  To  perform,  execute,  accomplish  (a  deed). 

1/1225  Ancr.  R.  288  3'f  Per  were  eise  uorto  fulfullen  be 
dede.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  53  Thei  fulfillen  first  the 
more  longe  Pilgrymage,  and  after  retournen  a3en  be  the 
nexte  Weyes.  1582  A.  MUNDAY  Discov.  E.  Campion  in 
Arb.  GarnerV\\\.  205  The  deaths  of  these  noble  personages 
should  be  presently  fulfilled.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr,  1635  Where 
you  did  fulfil  The  loathsome  act  of  lust. 

C.  To  fill  the  requirements  of,  answer  (a  pur- 
pose), comply  with  (conditionsX 

1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  93  If  all  ..  Fulfill  the  purpose,  and 
appear  design'd  Proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  th'  all-seeing  Mind. 
1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  304  Every  stone  fulfils  its  place 
inside  and  out.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  i.  ii,  The  numerous 
haunts  which  fulfilled  with  that  idle  people  the  office  of  cafes 
and  clubs  at  this  day.  1840  LARDNER  Geom.  112  If  in  two 
triangles,  either  of  the  conditions  of  similarity  be  fulfilled, 
the  other  condition  must  also  be  fulfilled.  1860  MILL  Repr. 
Govt.  (1865)  T/I  To  inquire  what  form  of  government  is  best 
fitted  to  fulfil  those  purposes.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ. 
u.  iv.  §  53  (1875)  174  Before  a  truth  can  be  known  as  neces- 
sary, two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  1870  M.  D.  CONWAY 
Eartkw.  PHgr.  xxvii.  320  A  street  speaker  and  his  audience 
fulfilling  the  condition  of  moving  on.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
£ed.  2)  V.  200  The  Cretan  laws . .  fulfil  the  object  of  laws,  which 
is  to  make  those  who  use  them  happy. 

7.  To  bring  to  an  end,  finish,  complete  (a  period, 
portion  of  time,  a  work,  etc.). 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  5/145  ?wane  be  time  were  folfuld. 
1340  Ayenb.  262  pis  hoc  is  uolueld  ine  be  cue  of  be  holy 
apostles  Symon  an  ludas.  c  1400  Lanfranifs  Cirurg.  168 
pere  is  fulfillid  pe  firste  digestioun  of  pe  guttis.  ^1400  tr. 
Secreta  Secret,,  Gov.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  71  Turne  be 
vpon  by  left  syde,  and  fulfylle  by  sleepe  vpon  pat  syde. 
1413  PHgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  v.  i.  (1859)  72  A  thynge  that  is 
infynyte  maye  not  be  fulfilled.  1526-34  TINDALE  Acts  xiii. 
25  When  John  had  fulfylled  his  course,  he  sayde,  whome 
ye  thinke  that  I  am  the  same  am  I  not.  1535  COVERDALE 
2  Sam.  vii.  12  Whan  thy  tyme  is  fulfylled  y6  thou  shalt 
slepe  with  thy  fathers.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  786  Six 
thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well-nigh  Fulfilled  their 
tardy  and  disastrous  course  Over  a  sinful  world.  1814 
SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  n.  xxix.  Whose  ill-timed  speed  Fulfill'd 
my  soon-repented  deed. 

Hence  Fulfilled///,  a. 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxvii.  Wks.  (1847)  329/1  All  our  past 
and  fulfill'd  miseries. 

Fulfiller  (fulfrlai).  [f.  FULFIL  ZI.  +  -ER  i.]  One 
who  fulfils,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1413  Pilgr,  Smule  (Caxton  1483)  v.  xiv.  108  The  hooly 
ghoost  that  is  the  ender  and  the  fulfiller.  1545  BRINKLOW 
Lamefif.  24  b,  Christ  wolde  not  breake  the  lawe,  but  was 
the  fullfiller  of  the  lawe.  1692  SOUTH  Sertn.  (1718)  II.  102 
God  himself  is  first  the  author,  and  then  the  fulfiller  of 
them.  1752  LAW  Spirit  of  Love  n.  (1816)  138  A  fulfiller  of 
all  righteousness.  1843  HOOD  Forge  I.  xiii,  Of  his  duty  so 
true  a  fulfiller.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Propk,  no  The  faithful 
1  Fulfiller  of  His  promises. 

Fulfilling  ^fulfvlirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  FULFIL  v.  + 

i    -ING1.]     The  action  of  the  vb.  FULFIL  in  various 

senses ;  an  instance  of  this  ;  also  concr.  that  which 

fulfils.     Cf.  FULFILMENT,  now  usually  substituted. 

1340  Ayenb.  260  God  )>et  is  pe  ende  and  pe  uoluellinge  and 
pe  somme  of  his  wylninges.  1382  WYCLIF  Rom.  xiii,  10 
Therfore  loue  is  the  plente,  or  fulnllinge,  of  the  lawe.  1480 
CAXTON  Chron.  £ng,  ccxxxviii.  263  For  vnmesurable  ful- 
fylling  of  his  lust  his  lyf  shorted  the  souner.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  43  The  accomplysshynge  or  fulfyllynge 
of  his  commaundementes.  1628  J.  GAULE  Pract.  Theories 
(1629)  22  He  could  haue  indured  any  thing  rather  then  a 
Prophecies  not  fulfilling.  1671  MILTON  P.  ft,  n.  109  With 
thoughts  Meekly  compos'd  awaited  the  fulfilling.  1715  DE 
FOE  Fain.  Instruct.  \.  i.  (1841)  I.  29  The  fulfilling  of  Old 
Testament  types,  and  Old  Testament  promises. 

Fulfilling  (fulfi'lirj),  ppL  a.  [f.  as  prec.  4- 
-ING2.]  That  fulfils,  in  senses  of  the  vb. ;  f  hence, 
complementary  or  suitable  to  (obs^}. 

1340  Ayenb.  113  pa}  ha  leuede  an  hondred  year.. he  ne 
mi3te  imt  do  uoluellinde  penonce  of  one  dyadliche  zenne. 
1452  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (18861 1.  282  A  Batylment 
by  nethe  with  a  Crest  above  and  a  Casement  fulfyllyng  to 
the  werk.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  Prol.  18  With  massie 
Staples  And  corresponsiue  and  fulfilling  Bolts. 

Fulfilment  (fulfilment),  [f.  FULFIL  v.  4- 
-MKNT.]  The  action  or  an  act  or  process  of  ful- 
filling ;  accomplishment,  performance,  completion. 
(Not  in  Johnson  1755.) 

1775  in  ASH.  1777  BLAIR  Serm.  I.  v.  141  With  what 
entire  confidence  ought  we  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  all 
his  other  promises,  in  their  due  time.  1786-1805  J.  H. 
TOOKE  Purity  (1860)  586  Gage.  By  which  a  man  is  bound 
to  certain  fulfilments.  1830  HERSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil. 
i.  ui.  (1851)  42  There  are  consequences  and  fulfilments  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  ii,  She  exacted 
a  fulfilment  of  all  prescribed  duties  from  her  nuns.  1891 
Law  Rep.  Weekly  Notes  76/2  The  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
dition literally  became  impossible. 

fFu'lgence.   Obs.    [f.  as  next:  see  -ENCE.] 

=  next. 
la  1500  Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  i.  180  And  here  were  now 


PULGUBANCE. 

the  Trynitie,  We  sholde  him  pass  by  our  fulgence.  n  1645 
HEYWOOD  Epil.  Wks.  1874  VI.  343  May  Venus  and  tlie 
Moones  bright  constellations,  With  their  best  fulgence 
smile  on  all  your  Nations.  1652  KENLOWES  Theoph.  v.  Ivii, 
Sols  radiant  Fulgence  in  meridian  Skies  Seeni'd  shade  unto 
those  Clarities. 

t  Fu'lgency.  Obs.  [f.  next :  see  -ENCY.]  Ful- 
gent quality;  brightness,  splendour. 

1659  D.  PELL  Iwpr.  Sea  480  A  flower  that  will  constantly 
expose  itself  unto  the  fulgency  of  the  Sun.  1794  SULLIVAN 
View  Nat.  II.  412  The  great  fulgency  and  clearness  of  the 
sun's  light 

Fulgent  (firldgent),  a.  [ad.  L.  fulgent-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  fulgere  to  shine :  see  -ENT.]  Shining 
brightly;  brilliant,  glittering,  resplendent.  Now 
poet,  or  rhetorical. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  13  Asches  or  sonde,  whiche 
semenge  as  thynges  impure  and  wontenge  lyjhte  be  wonte 
to  yelde  pure  materes  and  fulgent.  7^1500  York  Myst.t 
Inholders  (1885)  514  Hayle  !  fulgent  Phebus.  1615  CROOKE 
Body  of  Man  563  It  doth  lesse  hinder  the  fulgent  brightnes 
of  the  christaline.  1636  HEYWOOD  Loves  Mistress  2nd  Prol. 
Wks.  1874  V.  88  Liquid  Gold  Of  fulgent  beautie.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  x.  449  At  last,  as  from  a  Cloud,  his  fulgent 
head  And  shape  Starr-bright  appeer'd.  lyjoGLOVER^eonidas 
iv,  518  Other  Thracians.  .fulgent  morions  wore,  With  horns 
of  bulls  in  imitating  brass  Curv'd  o'er  the  crested  ridge. 
1807  WORDSW.  Gipsies  16  Then  issued  Vesper  from  the  fulgent 
west.  1835  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVIII.  401  Brighter,  .than 
the  stream  Which  in  Pirene  shed  its  fulgent  gleam. 
fig.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  II.  ii.  32  The  studious 
mind,  .throws  off  acids  and  crusty  particles  in  the  piling  of 
the  years,  until  it  is  fulgent  by  clarity. 
b.  Her.  (See  quot.) 

1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Fulgent^  having  rays,  as 
a  star  fulgent. 

Hence  Fn  Ig-ently  adv.,  Ftrlgentness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Fulgentness.  1880  G.  MEREDITH 
Trag.  Com,  (1881)  36  Her  hero  faced  about  and  stood  up, 
looking  at  her  fulgently. 

Fulgid  (fo'ldgid),  a.  [ad.  'L.fulgid-us,  f.  ful- 
gere to  shine,] 

1.  Flashing,  glittering,  shining. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Fulgid^  shining,  glistering, 
bright.  1678  R.  R[USSELL]  Geber  \\.  i.  in.  vi.  74  Of  most . .  ful- 
gid  Splendor.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  x.  547  Through  the  brown 
shade  the  fulgid  weapons  shined.  1773  WILSON  iij  Phil. 
Trans.  LXIV,  16  This  beauteous  substance  is  at  the  sur- 
face, most  fulgid.  1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  51  The 
fulgid  sunbeams  spread  abroad  their  animating  light.  1822 
T.  TAYLOR  Apuleius  xi.  261  A  very  black  robe  fulgid  with 
a  dark  splendour.  1870  EMERSON  Soc,  <§•  Solit  viii.  163 
Demons  with  fulgid  eyes. 

2.  Nat.  Hist,  (See  quot.) 

i8z6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entoinol.  IV.  279  Fulgid,  a  bright 
fiery  red. 

Hence  Fulgi'dity,  fulgid  state  or  condition. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1755  in  JOHNSON  ;  and  in 
mod.  Diets. 

Fulgor,  fulgour  (fo'lgoi,  -91).  arch.  [a.  L. 
fulgor,  i.  fulgere  to  shine.]  A  brilliant  or  flashing 
light ;  dazzling  brightness,  splendour. 

1602  MARSTON  Ant.  $  Mel.  i.  Introd.,  By  the  resplendent 
fulgor  of  this  steele,  I  will  defende  the  feminine  to  death. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  HI.  x.  128  Glowewormes 
alive,  project  a  lustre  in  the  darke,  which  fulgour  notwith- 
standing ceaseth  after  death.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
(1677)  302  Chains  of  burnished  Gold  or  Brass,  whose  fulgor 
they  delighted  in.  1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  13  The  fulgour 
and  rapidity  of  the  streams  of  lightning  . .  exhibited  a  very 
awful  scene.  1837  CAKLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  v.  iv,  There  had 
risen  . .  quite  another  variegated  Glitter  and  nocturnal 
Fulgor.  1877  L.  MORRIS  Epic  Hades  n.  103  Leaped  up  the 
hot  red  sun  above  the  sea,  And  lit  the  horrid  fulgour  of  his 
scales. 

fig'  *&3&  HEYWOOD  Hierarch,  v.  278  Those  Mindes  and 
Essences  diu'tne  By  nature  with  Miraculous  Fulgor  shine. 
1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  i.  xiv.  (1713)  28  Hyl.  There 
shines  from  them  such  an  intellectual  fulgor.  1834  Eraser's 
Mag,  X.  699  Their  influence  shall  enable  us  to  make  this 
article,  .glow  with  a  fulgour  not  otherwise  its  own. 

Fulgor OUS  (fo*lgor3s%  a.  rare.    [f.  FULGOR  + 

-ous.]     Flashing,  brilliant,  lustrous,   lit.  andySg". 

1772  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  I.  204  Their  waxen 
wings  desolving  at  the  inflamed  and  sparkling  rays  of  so 
fuigorous  and  resplendent  a  defender.  1833  CARLYLE 
Diderot  Misc.  1857  III.  194  He  heard  him  [Diderot]  talk 
oneday.  .with  a  fuigorous  impetuosity  almost  beyond  human. 

II  Fu'lgur.  Obs.  [L.,  f.  ftilgere  to  lighten.] 
Lightning,  a  flash  of  lightning. 

1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  27  Fulgur  is  that  kinde  of 
lightning  which  followeth  thunder.  1695  D'URFEY  Gloriana 
ix.  a  Till  by  some  Flashes  of  ^Stherial  Fire,  And  fatal 
Fulgur  glimmering  Light  was  lent. 

fig.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Treat.  (1677)  175  The  King., 
by  the  fulgur  of  his  eye  can  dart  them  dead. 

Fulgural(fy'lgiural),  a,  rare.  [a.  f.fttlgural, 
ad.  L.  fulgurdlis,  i.  fulgur  lightning:  see  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  lightning.  JFulgural  science 
(Fr.  science  fulgurale) :  divination  by  lightning. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Fmgnralt  belonging  to  light- 
ning. 1813  T.  BUSBY  tr.  Lucretius  vi.  Comm.  iv,  The 
Romans,  it  is  well  known,  derived  from  the  Tuscans  the 
system  of  their  fulgural  superstition.  Ibid.  v.  Comm.  v, 
Their  skill  in  fulgural  divination.  1891  tr.  De  la  Sanssaye's 
Man.  Sc.  Relig.  xvi.  139  This  fulgural  science  was  con- 
sidered  of  Etruscan  origin. 

t  Fu'lgurance.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next :  see 
-ANCE.]  T>azzling  brilliance  (as  of  lightningX 

1652  BENLOWRS  Tlieoph.  vi.  xxiv,  Who,  like  a  full-orb'd 
Moon,  our  stars  out-shin'd  In  glorious  Fulgurance  of  minde. 
Ibid.  vn.  xxviii,  From  this  Fulgurance  such  splendors  fly. 

74- a 


FTTLGURANT. 

Fulgurant  (fo-lgiurant),  a.  [ad.  'L.fulgiirant- 
em,  ]ir.  pple.  of  fttlgurare  to  lighten,  1.  fulgur 
liL'htning  :  see  -ANT.]  Mashing  like  lightning. 

1647  H  MORE  Resolution  Poems  175  [Though]  Nature 
play  her  fiery  games  In  this  forc'd  Night,  with  fulgurant 


play 
names. 


er     er  , 

es.     1840  BROWNING  Sordello  v.  43  Careful  Jove  s  face 
be  duly  fulgurant.    1868  —  Ring  #  Bk.  vi.  1600  ihat  erect 
form,  flashing  brow,  fulgurant  eye. 
Hence  Fulffurantly  adv. 

1873  DOWHEN  in  Contcmf.  Rev.  July  193  This  eruption 
[in  V.  Hugo's  Chatimeuti],  which  is  meant  to  overwhelm 
the  gewgaw  Empire  goes  on  fulgurantly,  resoundingly,  and 
not  without  scoria  and  smoke. 

Fn-lgurate,  v.  [f.  L.  fulgurdt-  ppl.  stem  of 
fulgurare  to  lighten,f./a^w>-  lightning:  see  -ATE3.] 
intr.  To  emit  vivid  flashes  like  lightning. 

1677  Phil.  Trans.  XVI  II.  867  [It]  doth  now  and  then  fulgu- 
rate, and  sometimes  also  raise  it  self  as  'twere  into  waves  of 
light.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  n.  Hi.  179  As  soon  would 
we  have  believed  that  two  Diamonds  could  Fulgurate.  1736 
[see  FLAGHATE  v.] 

Hence  Fvrlgurating  ppl.  a.  ;  also  transf.  (of 
pains)  darting  like  lightning  through  the  body. 

1677  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  867  This  fulgurating  substanc 


produc'd.    1878  A.  M.  HAMILTON  Nerv.  Lfis.  276 
vidual  may  first  notice  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
by  fulgurating  pains  which  dart  from  the  feet  up  the  legs 
and  thighs. 

Fulguration  (folgiur^-Jm).     [ad.  L./ulgttrd-         * 
tion-cm,  n.  of  action  f.  fitlgurdre  :  see  FULGURATE       No 


and  -ATION.     Cf.  ¥.  fulguration.] 

1.  The  action  of  lightning  or  flashing  like  light- 
ning ;  chiefly  in//,  flashes  of  lightning.  Now  rare 
in  literal  sense. 

1633  J.  DONE  Hist.  Seftuagint  57  Your  Eyes..  were  so 
incountred  with  the  order  and  splendor  of  the  workes  .  .  so 
as  you  should  be  forced  to  turn  them  elsewhere  or  not  too 
stedfastly  behold  their  Fulguration.  1641  HOWELL  For. 
Trav.  (Arb.)  12  Though  thunder  be  first  in  Nature  being  by 
the  violent  eruption  it  makes  out  of  the  cloud  the  cause  of 
such  figurations.  1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  n.  93  These 
signs  are  chiefly  .  .  the  fulgurations  of  the  air,  and  the  falling 
of  stars.  1813  T.  FORSTER  Atmospk.  Pkacnow.  (1815)  76 
The  vespertine  fulgurations,  called  summer  lightning,  are 
not  followed  by  any  thunder  at  all. 

fig.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Bapt.  ii.  88  Angels  are 
the  fulgurations  of  His  power.  1877  E.  CAIRO  Pkilos.  Kant 
v.  86  The  continual  fulgurations  of  deity. 

2.  In  Assaying.    (See  quots.)    Cf.  BLICK. 

1676  COLES,  Figuration,  a  reducing  metals  into  vapours 
by  the  help  of  lead  (in  a  copel)  and  a  violent  fire.  1758 
REID  tr.  Macquer's  Chym.  I.  323  The  surface  of  that  metal 
will  at  once  dart  out  a  dazling  splendour  :  but,  if  the  fire  be 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  Silver  in  fusion  .  .  this  change  of 
colour,  which  is  called  its  figuration,  will  not  be  so  percep- 
tible, and  the  Silver  will  appear  like  a  bead  of  fire.  1853 
URE  Diet.  Arts  I.  98  When  the  lead  is  wasted  to  a  certain 
degree,  a  very  thin  film  of  it  only  remains  on  the  silver, 
which  causes  the  iridescent  appearance,  like  the  colours  of 
soap-bubbles  ;  a  phenomenon,  called  by  the  old  chemists, 
fulguration. 

II  Fu'lgurator.  rare.  Q.fulgurator,  L  fulgur 
lightning.]  A  priest  who  interprets  lightning. 

1813  T.  BUSBY  tr.  Lucretius  vi.  Comm.  v,  The  Tuscan 
fulgurators  .  .  were  induced  .  .  to  direct  sacrifices  which  they 
knew  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  Gods. 

tFu'lgure.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  QY.  fulgure,  f.  L. 
fulgur  lightning.]  =  FULGOR. 

a.  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  88  The  Light  or  fulgure  in  it 
[star]  was  purely  Supernatural!.  1661  MORGAN  Spli.  Gentry 
I.  iii.  34  Noble  by  reason  of  fulgure  and  transparencie. 

Fulgu-reous,  a.  rare-'-,  [f.  L.fulgureus  (f. 
fulgur  lightning)  :  see  -ECUS.]  Of  the  nature  of 
lightning. 

1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  viii.  224  Generated  in  the 
sky  by  a  fulgureous  exhalation. 

Fulgurite  (fo-lgiurait).  [f.  L.  fulgur  lightning 
+  -ITE.J 

1.  Geol.  (See  quot  1865.)  Also  written  (less 
correctly)  fulgurite. 

1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connex.  Phys.  -SV.xxvii.(i835)  312 
Dr.  Fiedler  exhibited  several  of  these  fulgorites  in  London 
.  .dug  out  of  the  sandy  plains  of  Silesia  and  Eastern  Prussia. 
1845  DARWIN  fojt.  Nat.  iii.  (1852)  60  At  Paris  MM. 
Hachette  and  Beudant  succeeded  in  making  tubes  in  most 
respect  similar  to  these  fulgurites.  1865  PAGE  Hrmdbk. 
(,ml.  fenia,  Fulgurite,  Fulgorite,  any  rocky  substance 
that  has  been  fused  or  vitrified  by  lightning.  More  strictly 
applied  to  a  bore  or  tube  produced  by  the  passage  of  light- 
mng  into  a  sandy  soil.  j884  Cornk.  Mag.  Nov.  526  In 
sand  or  rock,  where  lightning  has  struck,  it  often  forms 
fcwgbollow  tubes,  known  to  the  calmly  discriminating 
geological  intelligence  as  fulgurites. 


.-•.yi"  -fxrusnia,  fulgurite  VMS  st  s  of  ni  tro-gly  cerine 
mixed  with  some  coarsely  ground  farinaceous  substance! 
1894  Daily  News  22  Jan.  5/5  At  Geneva  a  trial  has  been 
made  m  a  quarry  with  the  new  explosive,  •  fulgurite  ',  under 

I  ixf V  •      lnventor>  Raou>  Pictet. 


r r-,*"S •"•«"«>  >''g>uras),  °-  Also  7  fulgrous. 
[t  L.  fulgur  lightning  +  -ous.]  Resembling  light- 
ning ;  full  of  or  charged  with  lightning.  Also  fi? 
1616  J.  LANE  Contn.  Sfr'sT.  vm.  2,7  The  pitchie  clowfe 
of  fulgrous  heavn.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt  -•-  •••"• 
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VIII.  261  The  angry  similitude  had  shot,  slightly  fulgurous 
and  consolatory,  athwart  the  ploom  of  one  s  mood.  1876 
LOWELL  Me  Poet.  Wks.  1890  IV.  94  Of  Rome,  fair  quarry 
where  those  eagles  crowd  Whose  fulgurous  vans  about  the 
world  had  blown  Triumphant  storm  and  seeds  of  polity. 

Fulham  (fu-lam).  slang.  Forms:  6  fullan, 
6-7  fullam,  6-8  fullom,  (7  fullum),  7-  fulham. 
[Of  uncertain  origin :  by  some  conjectured  to  be 
derived  from  the  place-name  Fulham,  once  a  noted 
haunt  of  gamesters.  Another  conjecture  is  that 
the  oldest  form  fullan  =  'full  one',  which  would 
suit  the  sense.]  A  die  loaded  at  the  corner.  (A 
high  fulham  was  loaded  so  as  to  ensure  a  cast  of 
4,  5,  or  6  ;  a  low  fulham,  so  as  to  ensure  a  cast  of 

1,  2,  or  3.) 

c  1550  Dice-Play  C  iiij  a,  Fullans  . .  be  square  outward. 
Yet  being  within  at  the  corner  with  lead,  or  other  pondorus 
matter  stopped,  minister  as  great  an  aduantage  as  any  of 
the  rest,  isoa  Nobody  4  Someb.  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shahs. 
(1878)  I.  337  Those  are  called  high  Fulloms.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  IK  I.  iii.  94  Let  Vultures  gripe  thy  guts:  for  gourd, 
and  Fullam  holds  :  &  high  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  & 
poore.  1605  Loud.  Prodigal  i.  i,  Two  bale  of  false  dice, 
videlicet,  high  men  and  low  men,  fulloms.  .and  other  bones 
of  function.  1674  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  12  This  they 
do  by  false  Dice,  as  High-Fullams  4,  5,  6.  Low-Fullams  i, 

2,  3.    1711  PUCKLE  Club  21  At  dice  they  have  The  Doctors, 
the  fulloms.    1801  Sporting  Mag.  XVIII.  ico  A  bale  of 
fulhams.     1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  xxx.  316  There  is  no 
loading  of  the  dice,  or  throwing  of  fulhams. 

fig.  1644-7  CLEVELAND  Char.  Land.  Diuni.  (1677)  10^ 
Now  a  Scotch-man's  Tongue  runs  high  FulliuHs.  There 
is  a  Cheat  in  his  Idiom.  1664  BUTLER  Htttt.  u.  i.  642  One 
cut  out  to  pass  your  tricks  on,  With  Fulhams  of  Poctick 
fiction. 

f  Fuli'ginated,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.fiilTgindt- 
as  (i.  fuligo  soot;  +  -ED  l.]  Of  a  sooty  colour,  as  if 
powdered  black. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  193  Such  the  misery  of  these 
fuliginated  creatures,  who  as  they  use  all  Ceremonies  of 
devotion  usually  on  the  nights  and  not  at  daytime,  tis  they 
say  because  the  Devill  is  then  sole  Ruler.  1796  KIRWAN 
Elejn.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  310  It  is  formed  either  by  the  union 
of  the  Yellow  Calx  with  an  excess  of  Volalkali,  and  this 
may  be  called  the  Fuliginated  Calx. 

f  FnligfinO'SO,  a.  Obs.—*  [ad.  L,.  fuliginos-us : 
see  FULIGINOUS  and  -OHE.]  =  FULIGINOUS  i  and  3. 

1711-36  in  BAILEY.     1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

Fnllffinosity  (fialrdjinp'siti).  [ad.  F.  fuli- 
ginositf,l.  L.  fiuiginos-us  (see  next)  + -ITT.]  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  fuliginous  or  sooty ; 
sooty  matter,  soot. 

1758  REID  tr.  Macquer's  Chym.  I.  185  A  short  tapering 
funnel,  .which  will  serve  for  a  chimney  to  carry  off  all  fuh- 
ginosities.  1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  471  All  fuliginosities 
arising  from  combustion  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  are 
finally  carried  into  the  sea. 

fig.  1837  CARLYLE  RJirabeait,  Ess.  (1840)  V.  136  In  the  old 
Marquis  there  dwells  withal .  .a  latent  fury  and  fuliginosity 
very  perverting.  1893  Expositor  Nov.  350  This  might  be 
due  to  intentional  fuliginosity — (if  I  may  coin  a  word)  but 
it  cannot  be  the  case  that  the  whole  of  the  Talmud  has 
been  wilfully  obscured. 

Fuliginous  fiali-d^inas),  a.  Also  7 -enous, 
-inus.  fad.  L.  fiiKginos-us,  i.  fuligo  soot :  see 
-ous.  Cf.  Y.fuligineux,  -fuse.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  containing,  or 
resembling  soot ;  sooty. 

1621  BUKTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  n.  v,  It  offends  commonly 
if  it  be  to.  .fuligenous,  cloudy,  blustering,  or  a  tempestuous 
Aire.  1638  WILKINS  New  World\.  (1684)  73  This  Fuliginus 
matter,  which  did  thus  obscure  the  Sun,  must  needs  be  very 
near  his  Body.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  xii. 
334  A  sootish  and  fuliginous  matter  proceeding  from  the 
sulphur  of  bodies  terrified.  1684  EVELYN  Diary  24  Jan., 
London  . .  was  so  filled  with  the  fuliginous  steam  of  the 
sea-coal,  that  hardly  could  one  see  across  the  streets.  1731 
HALES  Stat.  Ess.  I.  260  In  great  cities  where  the  air  is  full 
of  fuliginous  vapours.  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Praise  of 
Chimneysutctpers,  The  fuliginous  concretions,  which  are 
sometimes  found  (in  dissections)  to  adhere  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  in  these  unfledged  practitioners.  1849  DE  QUINCEY 
Pagan  Oracles  Wks.  VIII.  222  A  huge  octagon  lamp,  that 
apparently  never  had  been  cleaned  from  smoke  and  fuligi- 
nous tarnish. 

fig.  £1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  107  Prayer  compar'd 
with  praise,  is  but  a  fuliginous  smoak  issuing  from  the  sense 
of  sin.  1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  III.  xix,  His  ideas  . .  all 
obfuscated  and  darkened  over  with  fuliginous  matter  !  1845 
CARLYLE  Cromwell  (1871)  IV.  3  A  very  fuliginous  set  of 
doctnnes.  1860  TKOLLOPE  Cast.  Richmond  II.  80  The 
debate  went  on.  .with  many  sparks,  .of  eager  benevolence, 
and  some  few  passing  clouds  of  fuliginous  self-interest. 

b.  Covered  or  blackened  with  soot  Chiefly  in 
humorously  bombastic  use. 

"  S*3{see  FUUGINOUSIY].  1843  CARLVLE  Past  4  Pr.  HI. 
xv,  To  that  dingy  fuliginous  Operative,  emerging  from  his 
soot-mill.  1865  Dublin  Univ.  Mag:  II.  32  A  fuliginous 
suburb  of  factories,  a  1876  M.  COLLINS  Pen  Sketches  (iSjg) 
*•  59  The  pleasant  gardens  . .  are  a  delight  and  a  luxury  to 
the  Londoner  escaped  from  some  close  fuliginous  domicile. 
1884  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Oct.  i/i  All  the  world  is  peering 
down  the  fuliginous  chimney. 

1 2.  In  old  physiology  applied  to  certain  thick 
'  vapours  '  or  '  exhalations '  said  to  be  formed  by 
organic  combustion,  and  noxious  to  the  head  and 
vital  parts.  Obs. 

1574  NEWTON  Health  Mag.  53  Those  apples  . .  repel  and 
drive  away  all  fuliginous  moyste  vapours  which  trouble  the 
narte  and  strike  up  into  the  head.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel. 
II.  v.  i.  iv,  It  is  not  amiss  to  bore  the  scull  with  an  instru- 
ment to  let  out  the  fuliginous  vapours.  1664  POWER  Exp. 


FULL. 


r/iilos.  i.  57  The  grosser  Steams  that  continually  perspire 
out  of  our  own  Bodies  . .  are  the  fuliginous  Eructations  of 
that  internal  fire,  that  constantly  burns  within  us.  1725 
BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Bath,  It  will  he  attended  with 
these  two  Advantages,  viz.  the  Dissipation  of  the  fuliginous 
Excrements,  and  drawing  out  the  superfluous  Humours. 

3.  (Chiefly  Nat.  Hist.}     Soot -coloured,  dusky. 

[1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  290  The  upper  part  of  the 
Body  is  brown,  or  Fulgineous  (sic}.}  1822-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  339  A  morbid  deep-coloured  bile,  fulvous, 


An  older  and  much  bigger  boy,  or  youth,  with  a  fuhginons 
complexion.  1874  COUES  Birds  N.  W.  642  Entire  plumage 
deep  sooty  or  fuliginous  blackish. 

Hence  Fnli'jfinonsly  adv.,  Fnli'frinonsness. 

1576  NEWTON  Letntiie's  Complex.  (1633)  222  When  this 
sinke  of  Melancholy  is  once  exhausted,  and  all  fuliginous, 
nesse  banished.  1652  FRENCH  Yorksh.  Spa  ii.  27  According 
to  the  fuliginousness  of  vapours  more  or  less  recoiling,  the 
fire  is  more  or  le'ss  choaked.  a  1763  SHENSTONE  W-'/fej.  (1764) 
I.  114  To  rear  some  breathless  vapid  flow'rs  Or  shrubs 
fuliginously  grim.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev:  II.  11.  iii, 
Military  France  is  everywhere  full  of  sour  inflammatory 


humour,  which  exhales  itself  fuliginously,  this  way  or  that . 

II  Fuligo 

quot.  1727.) 


lf  fuligino 
.     [L.] 


Soot.     (See    also 


1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  vi.  xii.  335  Thus  Camphire 
of  a  white  substance,  by  its  fuligo  affordeth  a  deepe  black. 
1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Contfl.  Card.  Advt,  to  Curious 
4  Wax,  or  Oyl-Olive  (for  such  it  ought  to  be,  to  avoid  the 
inlollerable  smell  and  fuligo'sof  grossand  cheaper  Materials  . 
1727  BAILEY  voL  II,  /•"«//>»,  sulphureous,  foul  and  thick 
Vapours,  breath'd  out  at  the  Mouth,  or  thro'  the  Pores  of 
the  Body.  1830  Westm.  Rev.  XII.  387  The  book  before  us 
smells  pestilently  of  orange  peel  and  the  lamp  . .  nor  is  the 
fuligo  wanting. 

Fulimart,  obs.  form  of  FOUXABT. 

Fulk  (fulk),  v.  dial.  Also  fullock.  [Of  obscure 
origin ;  cf.  FULKAT.]  (See  quots.)  Hence  Pu'l- 
locking  vbl.  sb. 

a  1784  in  MILLES  MS.  Gloss.  (Halliw.).  1796  GROSE  Diet. 
I  'ule.  Tongue  (ed.  3X  Fulk^  to  use  an  unfair  motion  of  the 
hand  in  plumping  at  taw.  Schoolboy's  term.  1843  P-  Parley's 
Ann.  IV.  311  Come,  down  with  your  taw— no  fulking, ..  I 
like  to  see  boys  manly,  even  in  their  boyhood.  1874  HALLI- 
WELL,  Fulk,  a  phrase  made  use  of  by  boys  playing  at  taw, 
when  they  slily  push  the  hand  forward  to  be  nearer  the  mark. 
Fullock,  to  jerk  the  band  unlawfully.  A  term  at  marbles. 
1869  Lonsdalf  Gloss.)  Fullock,  to  jerk  the  hand  and  arm 
unlawfully  at  marbles,  instead  of  shooting  from  the  thumb- 
joint  with  the  hand  perfectly  steady.  i8«  Whithy  Gloss.t 
Fullock,  to  fire  a  marble  . .  from  the  hand  by  a  jerk  of  the 
bent  thumb.  '  That  was  well  fullock'd.' 

Fulk,  obs.  form  of  FOLK. 

t  Fulkat,  v.  Obs.   rare~l.     (See  quot.) 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  263/1  Fulkat,  or  Fulkating 
over  hand  [in  the  Game  of  Truck]  is  to  make  your  Ball 
jump  over  his  through  the  Argolis,  when  his  Ball  lies 
directly  in  the  way  before  you. 

t  Fu'lker.  Obs.  rare—*.  [Corruption  of  Ger. 
fucker,  fuggtr :  cf.  FooGER,  FOOKEB,  FOWKEB.] 
'  A  pawnbroker  or  usurer*  (Halliwell). 

1566  GASCOIGSE  Supposes  ii.  iii,  A  prety  paune,  the  fulkers 
will  not  lend  you  a  farthing  upon  it. 

tPnll,^.1  Obs.  [OE.>/-OS./a/,  ON./«//, 
str.  neut. ;  perh.  originally  the  neuter  of  the  adj.] 
A  cup,  goblet ;  a  bumper. 

RetrwHlf  616  pa  freolic  wif  ful  ;e-sealde  merest  Eastdena 
ejxil-wearde.  c  1000  Sax.  Lecch£  I.  88  Drince  tSonne  |>reo 
ful  fulle . .  nistis.  c  iaoj  LAV.  14325  Oder  uul  me  Jiider  fare5 
. .  penne  bat  uul  beo5  icumen  penne  cusseoft  beo  breoien. 

f  Pull,  s&.2  Obs.  rare.-1  [Identical  with  Sc./ew 
(see  quot.  1673  below)  of  which  FOOSE  seems  to  be 
the  plural,  and  FOUAT  a  derivative  or  compound. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Bullen's ,/"«//  is  the  original  form 
(?from  FULL  a.,  with  reference  to  the  fleshy  leaves),  or  due 
to  his  own  conjectural  identification  of  the  sb.  fcnu  with 
>a/=full.] 

Houseleek. 

1361  BULLEIN  Bk.  Simples  (1579)  35  It  is  called  Houslike 
..in  the  South  parts  of  England,  but  in  the  North  it  is 
called  Full.  1673  WEDDERBURN  VtKat.,  Sedum  majits^ 
Fow. 

Fall  (ful),  a.,  si.s,  and  adv.  Forms :  1-7  ful, 
3-5  fol(le,  south.  vol(le,  4-5  fulle,  6  Sc.  fow, 
8  Sc.  fou,  i-  fuU.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  full 
=  O Kris.  fol,ful,  OS./«/(/(Du.  voll,  OHG./olJ 
(MHG.  vol,  mod.Ger.  voll),  ON.  full-r  (OSw. 
fuld-er,  mod.Sw.  full,  Da.  fuld),  Goth,  full-s  :- 
OTeut.  *follo-,fullo- :— OAryan  *p}-n6,  represented 
also  in  Lith.  pilna-s,  OS1.  plunii ;  cf.  also  the 
synonymous  Skr.  purnd,  L.plenus,  Olr.  Ian,  Welsh 
llawn  v:— pre-Celtic  *plano-,  plono-},  which  though 
not  formally  identical  contain  the  same  root  and 
suffix.  From  the  Aryan  root  *pel-,pol-,  //,  and  its 
extended  forms  pie-,  plo-,  etc.  are  derived  many 
words  expressing  the  notion  of  abounding,  filling, 
etc.,  as  Skr.  puru,  Gr.  iroAtis  (see  FELE  a.) ;  Gr. 
m/iuAacai  to  fill,  TrAijpr/s  full,  77X7/609  multitude,  L. 
(com-,  im-,  op-,  re-,  sup-^  plire  to  fill,  plus  more. 

In  this  and  in  several  other  words  (Sievers  Ags.  Gr.  §  55), 
the  OE.   u  represents  WGer.  a ;  when  this  is  the  case  a 
labial  consonant  is  almost  always  present,  but  the  precise 
conditions  have  not  been  determined.] 
A.   adj. 

1.  Having  within  its  limits  all  it  will  hold  :  having 
no  space  empty ;  replete.  Const,  of  \\\  OE.  with 


PULL. 

genitive).  Often  with  intensive  phrases,  ns  full  as 
an  <#?;  full  to  the  brim  (sec  BRIM  sb.~  4  b),/w//  to 
overflowing,  full  up  (colloq.),  etc.  For  advbl. 
phrase  full  mouth  :  see  MOUTH. 

riiooo  Judith  19  pser  wajron  bollan  steape  horen.  .swylce 
eac  bunan  and  orcas  fullc  flettsittendum.  c  1290  .5".  Eng. 
Leg.  I.  193/45  A  fat  J>are  stod  fol  of  babe-water,  c  1300 
£".  A'.  Psalter  cxliii.  14  Cleues  ofe  ba  fulle  ere  yhite 
\proinpt itaria  eoruin  plena\.  c  1400  Lanfrancs  Ciritrg. 
41  Heelde  into  pe  hoole . .  hoot  oile  of  roses . .  til  al  t>e  wounde 
be  ful.  1483  CAXTON  Vocab.  12  Hit  is  of  a  fulle  fatte. 
1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  11640)  56  The  ignorant  in  Philo- 
sophy must  be  admonished,  that  all  things  are  full,  nothing 
is  empty,  for  nature  abhorreth  emptinesse.  1590  NASHE 
/\ixif  nil's  Apol.  i.  Cijb,  To  preache  to  Gods  people  vpon 
a  full  stomach.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen,  IV,  n.  iv.  68  Can  a 
weake  emptie  Vessel  beare  such  a  huge  full  Hogs-head? 
IO48GAGE  West  Ind.  \\.  19  Filling  them  [boats]  so  fast  and 
so  full,  that  some  sunke.  1694  Ace.  Sfi>.  Late  Voy.  11. 
(1711)  175  When  many  Whales  float  on  the  Sea,  they  [birds] 
have  their  Bellies  full.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P. 
JIB  A  Board  plastered  over,  which  with  Cotton  they  wipe 
out,  when  full,  as  we  do  from  Slates,  1710  STEELE  Tatler 
No.  187  F  5  The  full  House  which  is  to  be  at  Othello  on 
Thursday.  1711  BUDGELL  Sped.  No.  77  P  9  When  he  is 
playing  at  Backgammon,  he  calls  for  a  full  glass  of  Wine 
and  Water.  1713  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  HI.  iv.  49  When 
she  came  into  any  full  assembly.  1764  FOOTE  Patron  in. 
Wks.  1799  I.  353  Full.. As  an  egg.  1786  BURNS  Dream 
131,  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou.  1823  SCORESBY  Whale 
Fishery  126  An  ancient  flying,  a  signal  indicative  in  the 
whale  fishery  of  a  full-ship.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q. 
Neigltb.  iii.  (1878)  32  A  few  full  sacks,  tied  tight  at  the 
mouth.  1870  L'ESTRANGE  Miss  Mitford  I.  ii,  37  The  coach 
was  completely  full.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan,  I.  131 
All  the  stables  were  full.  1892  Daily  News  18  Oct.  5/3 
Because  they  [cemeteries]  are  full  up.. this  additional  one 
is  required. 

b.  Locutions  in  which  full  is  in  concord  with 
a  preceding  sb.  denoting  a  receptacle  are  sometimes 
used  transf.  to  signify  either  (i)  the  contents  viewed 
with  respect  to  quantity,  or  (2)  a  quantity  equal  to 
the  capacity  of  the  receptacle.     In  the  latter  of 
these  applications,  this  usage  is  now  almost  super- 
seded by  the  practice  of  forming  derivatives  ad 
libitum  with  the  suffix  -FUL  2. 

<•  1000  Sax,  Lccchd.  II.  268  Sele  bonne  caelic  fulne  to 
drincanne.  r  1205  LAV.  1285  In  ba:re  sse  heo  funden  vtlawen 
. -fiftisclpen  fulle.  Ibid.  6470  A  kenesweordandenne  koker 
fulne  flan.  1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors (1640)  52  He  that  hath 
scene  an  egges  shell  full  of  dew  drawn  up  by  the  Sunne  . . 
in  a  May  morning.  1884  G.  MOORE  Mummer's  Wife  (1887) 
179  Atheatrefull  of  people. 

c.  Jig.  (see  2  c)  ;  esp.  of  the  heart :  Overcharged 
with  emotion,  ready  to  overflow. 

r  1300  Cursor  M.  19404  (Edin.)  Steuinof  strenj«  and  godis 
grace  was  fillid  ful  in  ilk  a  place.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  ii. 
17^  Speake,  for  my  heart  is  full.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  i, 
His  heart  was  so  full,  he  could  say  no  more.  1797  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Italian  xii,  My  heart  was  never  so  full  in  my  life. 
fd.  Of  an  office:  Occupied,  not  vacant.  Const. 
of,  Obs. 

1574  tr.  Littleton* s  Tenures  38  b,  Where  a  viUeyne  pur- 
chasethe  the  avowson  of  a  Church  full  of  an  incumbent. 
a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826])  II.  n  He  laid  his  eye  on  the 
place  of  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  which  was  full  of  Sir  Job 
Charleton. 

e.  Of  an  animal:  Pregnant.  Of  a  fish:  Charged 
with  roc.  f  Full  of  (foal} :  big  with. 

a  1618  Rates  Merchandize  G  i  b,  Hearings  white,  full, 
or  shotten,  the  barrel!  viijj.  myd.  1722  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
6120/4  A  large  Black  Mare  . .  very  full  of  Foal.  1864  MIT- 
CHELL Herring  114  If  the  herrings  are  assorted,  namely, 
the  full  herrings  (herrings  full  of  milt  and  roe)  separated 
from  matjt's  (herrings  with  the  milt  and  roe  of  a  small  size), 
and  these  separated  from  '  ylen ',  empty  or  shotten  herrings, 
the  fishery  officer  has  authority  to  apply  a  brand  with  the 
word  '  full '  to  the  first,  and  the  word  '  maties '  to  the  second 
description,  .in  addition  to  the  crown  brand. 

f  I.  Having  the  outline  filled  in  ;  solid,  not  open. 
Full  flower  ( =  Y .  Jleur  pleitte)  = ( double  flower '. 

I597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  Annot.,  There  were  . .  foure 
maners  of  pricking,  one  al  blacke,  which  they  tearmed  blacke 
full,  another  which  we  vse  now  which  they  called  black 
void,  the  third  all  red,  which  they  called  red  ful  [etc.],  1683 
ROBINSON  in  Kay's  Corr.  (1848)  137  It  hath  no  full,  or  double 
flower.  1715  DESAGULIERS  Fires  Impr.  118  Make  three 
openings  in  it.. the  space  lnit  which  is  6  Inches  wide,  must 
be  left  full.. leave  qc  open  6  Inches  wide,  be  and  qy  full, 
being  of  6  Inches  each. 

absol.  1703  T.  N,  City  <V  C.  Purchaser  128  Let  the  Doors 
.  .be  right  over  one  another,  that  the  void  may  be  upon  the 
void,  and  the  full  upon  the  full. 

2.  a.  Containing  abundance  of;  plentifully 
charged,  crowded,  f  Rarely  const,  with. 

a  1000  Sal.  $  Sat.  174  (Gr.)  Hatch  Sonneheahcyninghelle 
betynan,  fyres  fulle.  1397  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  n  Engelonde 
is  yol  ino?  of  frut  and  ek  of  tren.  1340  Ayenb.  28  J>et  corn 
.  -  is  uol  of  frut  and  al  ripe,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt's  T.  1288 
A  wrethe  of  gold  ..  set  ful  of  stones  brighte.  r  1400  Lan- 
franc's  Cirurg,  53  But  if  be  membre  bat  was  brusid  be  ful 
of  senewis,  as  \>e  hand  ouper  be  foot.  1519  HORMAN  Vitlg. 
xxxi.  2573,  The  fylde  was  strowed  full  of  caltroppis.  1581 
N,  LICHEFIELD  tr.  CastanJiedats  Cony.  E.  Ind.  x!.  04  Great 
adders,  which  are  very  full  of  poison.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  {\f)\j)  341  Which  the  people  take  with  boords 
bored  full  of  holes.  1621  LADV  M.  WROTH  Urania  229  As 
full  of  spite  and  ill  nature  as  a  Spider  with  poyson.  1737 
BRACKRN  Farriery  fmf>r.  (1757)  II.  147  Some  Horses  will 
be  too  full  of  flesh.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  436  His 
bedchamber  is  full  of  Protestant  clergymen.  1878  SMILES 
Robert  Dick  vii.  76  The  sky  was  full  of  fire. 

t  b.  Formerly  sometimes  of  a  surface :  Covered 
(with).  Const,  of.  Obs. 
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1563  W.  FUI.KE  Meteors  (1640)  36  b,  The  lidde  will  be  all 
full  of  small  drops  of  water.  1579  GOSSON  Sc/t.  A6nse(Arb.) 
54  We.  .turne  him  away  with  his  backe  full  of  stripes.  1583 
HOLLYBAND  Catnpo  di  Fior  133  Here  be  the  dice.  How  full 
of  dust  they  be.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  75  The 
rind  of  a  pure  ash  colour,  full  of  wrinkles. 

C.  In  non-material  sense  :  Abounding  (in),  abun- 
dantly characterized  (by).  Const.  oft  occas.  ^with 
(in  OE.  with  genii,  or  instrumental}. 

aiooo  Cxdmon's  Gen.  1292  (Cir.)  He  . .  *eseah  unrihte 
eorSan  fulle.  c  xaoo  ORMIN  1784  Crisstnedd  [>ed..iss  All 
full  off  halisdomess.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  no  Ouer  Sat . .  An 
o'der  heuene  ful  o  blis.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1917  A  loghe  bai 
founden  made,  Was  ful  of  gamen  and  play.  1340  HAM  POLE 
Pr.  Consc.  551  pus  may  a  man  his  bygynnyng  se  Ful  of 
wrechednes  and  of  caytifte.  1397  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III. 
379/2  He  that  hathe  ever  bene  ful  of  mercy  and  of  grace  to 
all  his  lyeges.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^  net's  in.  Prol.  13  Of  uncouth 
dangeris  this  nixt  bulk  hail  is  full.  1569  TUHBERV.  Trag. 
T.  etc.  (1587)  199,  I  found  him  full  of  amours  euery  where. 
1611  BIBLE  Acts  xiii.  10  O  full  of  all  subtilty  and  all  mis- 
chiefe.  1650  TRAPH  Comnt.  Dent.  vi.  12  Full  with  Gods 
benefits,  1682  NORRIS  Hterocles  24  The  fuller  it  is  of  labour 
&  slavery.  1715  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.  (1837)  II.  iz 
Your  whole  letter  is  full  of  mistakes.  1754  SHEBBEARE  Matri- 
mony  (ijb6)l.  150  Mr.  Sharply  being  retired,  full  with  Self- 
applause  of  his  deep  Cunning.  1857  LD.  HOUGHTON  in  Life 
(1891)  II.  xii.  18  M,  Guizot  is.. full  of  political  and  literary 
gossip.  1878  MORLEY  Carlyle  Crit.  Misc.,  Ser.  i.  200  The 
Protestant  cause  remained  full  of  vitality. 

d.  A  full  man  \  (After  Bacon)  One  whose  mind 
is  richly  stored. 

'597-8  BACON  Ess.t  Studies  (Arb.)  10  Reading  maketh  a 
full  man.  1868  LOWELL  Dryden  Pr.  Wks.  1890  III.  105 
For,  like  Johnson,  Burke,  and  the  full  as  distinguished  from 
the  learned  men,  he  was  always  a  random  reader. 

3.  Engrossed  with  or  absorbed  in  ;  fully  occupied 
with  the  thought  of  (something).     Now  only  with 
const,  of.     f  Formerly  also  with  that  or  infinitive. 

1607  FENTON  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1887)  I.  116  We 
are  now  so  full  to  prouide  for  the  daungers  which  the  tyme 
doth  threaten  on  all  sides,  that  [etc.].  1633  BP.  HALL  Hard 
Texts  403  Those  that  are  most  full,  andinost  conscious  of 
their  owne  infirmities.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)26, 
I  could  not  go  my  self  about  it.  being  full  of  other  business. 
1669  PEPYS  Diary  24  Jan.,  The  king  seemed  mighty  full 
that  we  should  have  money  to  do  all  that  we  desired.  1737 
BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  79  These  Sort  of  Petit 
Maitres  are  so  full  of  themselves,  that  they  reject  all  wise 
Counsel.  1765  REID  Let.  in  Wks.  I.  43/1  Your  friend., 
was  very  full  of  you  when  he  was  here.  1853  MRS.  CARLYLE 
Lett.  1 1.  238, 1  am  full  of  business,  owing  to  the  sudden  move- 
ments. 1866  ALGER  Solit.  Nat.  fy  Man  HI.  130  The  lonely 
man,  if  full,  is  quite  likely  to  be  full  of  himself 

4.  Having  eaten  or  drunk  to  repletion.   (Cf.  Fou.) 
A\$Qfufloffood)ivinet  etc.  NoworcA.  (and  vulgar). 

ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  lviti[i],  15  Gif  hi  fulle  ne  beoS  [hi]  fela 
gnorniaS.  1382  WYCLIF  Acts  ii.  13  Thei  ben  ful  of  must. 
f  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirttrg*  229  And  he  schal  not,  whanne 
he  is  ful,  slepe  anoon  perupon.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl. 
Epist.  290  Full  of  wine,  and  intoxicated  with  Bacchus 
berries.  1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  Fior  43  Hast  thou  no 
liste  to  eat  ?  Art  thou  full  ?  1611  BIBLE  Prov.  xxvii.  7  The 
full  soule  loatheth  an  honie  combe.  1710  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to 
Stella  7  Dec.,  I  . .  have  eaten  cold  pie  . .  and  I  am  full. 
1737  RAMSAY  Scot.^Prov.  (1776)  33  He's  unco  fou  in  his  ain 
house  that  canna  pike  a  bane  in  his  neighbour's.  1787  '  G. 
GAMBADO*  Acad.  Horsemen  (1809)  26  Horses  full  of  grass 
are  very  subject  to  scourings.  1875  DASENT  Vikings  III. 
176  So  they  ate  and  drank  and  drained  the  mead-horn  once 
more,  and,  when  they  were  all  full,  they  made  a  raft. 

b.  Having   one's   needs   or   appetite   satisfied  ; 
having  *  had  one's  fill '  of  anything.     Obs.  exc.  in 
the  Hebraisms/////  of  days,  years,  children. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  103  Heo  [Auaricia]  is  helle  iliche, 
forfton  bet  hi  ha  habbeS  unafillendliche  gredinesse,  bet  hi 
nefre  ne  beoS  fulle,  c  1230  Mali  Meid.  30  Upo  hwas  .' 
nebschaft  be  engles  ne  beoo  neauer  fulle  to  bihalden.  1382 
WYCLIF  Job  xlu.  17  He  diede  old,  and  ful  of  dajis.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickolay's  Voy.  Ded.  F  iij,  An  example 
of  Jacob,  an  old  man,  and  ful  of  yeres.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xvii. 
14  They  are  full  of  children.  1715  TICKELL  Iliad  \.  292 
Full  of  Days  was  He;  Two  Ages  past,  he  liv'd  the  Third 
to  see.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  \.  ii,  The  first  Viscount 
Castlewood  died  full  of  years. 

c.  f  Sated,  weary  of  (obs.\     Similarly  in  mod. 
colonial  slang,y"«//  up  (of\ 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  32  Heo  [Regan]  was  al  ful  of  hytn 
[Lear]  er  be  geres  ende.  r  1320  R.  BRUNNE  Medii.  993 
3yf  ?e  be  ful  of  my  der  sone.  f  1477  CAXTON  Jason  21 
Anone..ye  shal  be  wery  and  full  of  her.  1555  W.  WATRE- 
MAN  Fardle  Facions  App.  322  He  maye  waxe  full  of  the 
lawe,  and  vtterly  contempne  it.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's 
Mor.  418  The  Athenians  being  full  of  him,  tooke  pleasure  to 
raise  slanders  and  contumelious  reproches  of  him  [Themis- 
tocles].  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  i.  ii,  I  am  full  of  the  burnt  offer- 
ings of  rammes.  1625  BACON  Ess.^Masgues^  The  Alterations 
of  Scenes,  .feed  and  relieue  the  Eye,  before  it  be  full  of  the 
same  Obiect.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Miner's  Right  xxiii.  213 
She  was  'full  up'  of  the  Oxley.  .a  rowdy,  disagreeable  gold- 
field.  1891  E.  REEVES  Homeward  Bound  33  The  men., 
get  tired,  or  as  the  colonial  slang  goes,  '  full  up  ',  soonest. 

t  5.  Abounding  in  wealth;  amply  supplied  with 
means ;  also  in  weaker  sense,  having  sufficient  for 
one's  needs.  Obs. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickolay's  Voy.  n.  iii.  74  b,  To 
have  a  new  [emperor]  ful,  and  ready  to  give.  x6xx  BIBLE 
Phil.  iv.  18,  I  haue  all,  and  abound.  I  am  full.  1681  W. 
ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  651  He  is  a  full  man,  om- 
nium  rtritm  affluent  ibus  copiis  ditatnr.  1683  SALMON  Doron 
Med.  i.  118  Of  the  Poor  and  Needy  no  recompence  can  be 
expected,  as  of  the  Rich  and  Full. 

D.  Abundant,  amply  sufficient,  copious,  satisfying, 
satisfactory.  Said  both  of  material  and  immaterial 
things. 


FULL. 

c  tooo  Ags.  Go$p.  Luke  vi,  38  SyllaS  and  eow  byb  fceseald 
God  ^emet  and  full.  1059-1067  Charter  of  Kadiutard  in 
Cod.  Dipt,  IV.  211  Ic  \ville  habban  fullnedom  of  5am  menu. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  9560  His  whherwm  him  wroght  ful  wa. 
r  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  37  Of  bese  mundificatyves  (rou 
schalt  have  a  ful  techinge  in  be  laste  tretis,  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  342  note.  He  had  full  experience  and  proofe 
of  his  qualities  in  freendship.  1630  A'.  Johnson's  Kingd.  $• 
Comtttw.  53  Of  diets,  .that  of  Germany  is  full,  or  rather 
fulsome.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.(\o\.  III.)  9  Thus 
I  doe  but  last  of  that  whereof  you  make  full  meales.  1653 
STANLEY  Hist.  P kilos,  i.  (1701)  31/2  They  who  want  means 
Believe  themselves  of  full  estates  possest.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Geore.  \\,  756  The  falling  Mast  For  greedy  Swine 
provides  a  full  Repast.  1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch 
316,  I  want  a  full  Experience  in  these  low  Pulses.  1732 
BERKELEY  Alciphr.  u.  §  7  Suppose  you  saw  a  fruit  of  a 
new  untried  kind  ;  would  you  recommend  it  to  your  own 
family  to  make  a  full  meal  of?  1884  CHURCH  Bacon  ii.  29 
He  turned  his  studies  to  full  account. 

b.  Of  an  account  or  report,  hence  of  a  writer,  etc.: 
Complete  or  abundant  in  detail. 

1656  DENHAM  Destr.  Troy  Pref.,  Where  my  expressions 
are  not  so  full  as  his.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  ii.  §  8 
They  who  were  so  famed  fur  wisdom  and  antiquity,  should 
be  able  to  give  a  full  and  exact  account  of  themselves 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  world.  171*  BERKELEY  Pass. 
Obed.  Wks.  III.  139,  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  as  full  and 
clear  as  the  usual  length  of  these  discourses  would  permit. 
1845  GRAVES  Rom.  Law  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  778/1  For  the 
basis  of  his  Greek  text,  Contius  took,  as  the  best  and  fullest, 
the  edition  of  Scrimger.  1866  LORD  BLACKBURN  in  Hurlstonc 
ff  Coltman^s  l\ep.  IV.  275  The  case  is  reported  ..  by  Lord 
Raymond,  whose  report  is  the  fullest.  1871  FREEMAN  Hist. 
Ess.  Ser.  i,  iv.  90  We  might  have  expected  him  [Roger]  to 
be  very  full  on  that  part  of  his  history.  1882  PEBODY  Eng . 
Journalism  xx.  152  You  will  find  in  its  columns  all  the  latest 
and  fullest  telegrams  from  every  part  of  the  world.  1884 
SIR  E.  E.  KAY  in  Law  Times  Rep.  26  Apr.  257/2  The 
audience  are  quite  at  liberty  to  take  the  fullest  notes  they 
like  for  their  own  personal  convenience. 

7.  Complete,  entire,  perfect.  t(To  be)  in  full 
will  to  :  quite  ready,  eager  to.  Also  full  point, 
stop,  for  which  see  those  words. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  917  pa  land  leode . .  gebrohton  hie  on 
fullum  fleame.  a  1000  Boeth.  Aletr.  xxi.  8  Sece  him  eft 
!  hrseSe  fulne  friodom.  f  1205  LAY.  29047  We  wulleS  mid  be 
1  uehten  mid  fullere  strenSen.  1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  Consc. 
2611-2  pe  bodys  sal  . .  outher  ban  have  ful  ioy  togyder,  Or 
ful  sorow.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  22  pei  were  . .  in 
fulwille  to  suffre.  .for  be  love  of  ihesu  Crist.  1399  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  III.  424/1  Whiche  States  ..  gafen  hem  full  auctorite 
and  power.  1417  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  28  This  testament  is 
my  voile  8:  hole  wille.  1551  RECORDE  Pathiv.  Knowl.  n. 
xhi,  Foure  longsquares.. and onefull  square.  is63W.  FULKE 
Meteors  (1640)  17  Seen  only  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
when  the  light  of  the  Sunne  is  not  in  his  full  force.  1576 
FLEMING  ranopl.  Epist.  240  Taking  a  view  of  ourselves  by 
this  looking  glasse  to  make  full  and  just  account.  158*  N. 
LICHEKIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  Ixxvi.  156  b,  He 

fiue  them  for  ful  answere,  that  [etc.].  1590  SHAKS.  Com. 
rr.  v.  i.  399  We  shall  make  full  satisfaction.  1622  SPARROW 
Bk.  Com.Prayer  (1661)313  For  our  fuller  perswation  of  this. 
1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  iv.  xiii.  391  In  his  time  the  Gos- 
pell  shinedoutin  her  full  brightnesse.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Bal- 
zac'sLett.  (vol.  III.)  115  When  a  comely  personage  comes  in 
place,  .you  shall  have  all  husht  . .  onely  to  take  a  full  view. 
1652  C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Herodian  \\.  21  To  make  the  matter 
full,  there  souldiers  came  Unknown  unto  Perennus.  1669 
STURMY  Mariners  Mag.  i.  20  That  the  Prize  may  receive 
our  full  Broadside.  1701  SWIFT  Contests  Nobles  $  Com.  Wks. 
1755  II.  i.  33  Entering  the  scene  in  the  time  of  a  full  peace. 
1717  tr.  Frezier^s  Voy.  S.  Sea  14  When  it  was  full  Day  [we 
spy  d]  a  very  high  Land.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  i.  §  5  We 
assured  him,  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  speak  his  mind.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  132  Full  vomiting  . .  has  also 
been  very  advantageously  employed.  1838  THIRLWALL 
Greece  III.  xx.  131  They  received  each  a  full  suit  of 
armour.  1843  LEFEVRE  Life  Trav.  Pkys.  I.  i.  i.  10,  I  was 
introduced  to  him  in  full  form.  1845  P.  Parley's  Ann.  VI. 
36  White  batenbrier  often  in  full  flower.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  439  When  he  declared  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  was  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  1849 
CLARIDGH  Cold  Water-cure  (1869)  211  The  rabbit  is  now  in 
full  health  and  vigour.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  4. 192 
A  seven  years'  apprenticeship  formed  the  necessary  prelude 
to  full  membership  of  any  trade-gild.  1875  FORTNUM 
Majolica,  xii.  113  The  Gubbio  fabrique  was  in  kill  work 
previous  to  1518. 

b.  Answering  in  every  respect  to  a  description  ; 
possessed  of  all  the  qualifications,  or  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  implied  in  a  designation.  Full 
brother,  sister  :  born  of  the  same  father  and  mother 
(opposed  to  HALF-BROTHER),  full  man :  see  quot. 
1867. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1036  He  waes  bseh  full  cyng  ofer  call 
Engla  land.  1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  iv.  Dunbar  33  Bel- 
zebub  thy  full  brothir  will  clame  To  be  thyne  air.  1570 
Bury  Wills  (Camden)  156  Agnes  my  wyfe  I  doo  ordeine 
and  make  my  full  executrix.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  i.  36  For 
I  haue  serv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands  Like  a  full 
soldier.  1606  —  Ant.  fy  Cf.  in.  xiii.  87  One  that  but  per- 
formes  The  bidding  of  the  fullest  man.  1634  CANNE  Necess. 
Separ.  (1849)  »S8  Their  deacons  are  not  to  administer  the 
sacraments,  neither  any  of  those  which  are  full  priests,  but 


according  to  a  popish  liturgy.  1738  SWIFT  Corr.  Wks.  1841 
II.  803  He  proved  the  fullest  rogue.. in  either  kingdom. 
1760  R.  HEBER  Horse  Matches  ix.  143  Chub  is  full  brother 


.  . 

1  full  passenger '  is  explained . .  Every  person  above  16  years 
of  age  falls  under  that  description,  a  \fa$  Fair  Annie  xxx\. 
in  Child  Ballads  in.  Ixii.  (1885)73/2  'Then  I'm  your  sister, 
Ann',  she  says,  'And  I'm  a  full  sister  to  thee'.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor*s  Word-bk.^  Full  wan,  a  rating  in  coasters 
for  one  receiving  whole  pay,  as  being  competent  to  all  his 
duties;  able  seaman.  1883  American  VI.  125  Mr.  Frank 
Holl  has  been  elected  a  mil  Royal  Academician.  1891 
D.  MACRAE  G,  Gilfillan  78  One  full  sister  of  Dr.  Ander- 


PULL. 

son  and  three  full  brothers  died  in  youth.  1894  DOYLE 
S.  Holmes  148  A  gallant  veteran,  who  started  as  a  full 
private. 

f  c.  Of  a  foe :    Avowed,  open.     Of  a  friend : 
Thorough,  trusty.     (Cf.  ENTIRE  3  c.)  Obs. 

971  Wittof/Elflatdm  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  III.  603  pan  he 
beo..min  fulla  freo[n]d  &  forespreca.  c  1275  Passion  174 
in  O.  E.  Misc.  42  per  him  cumeb  iudas,  pat  is  my  fulle  i-vo. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  14780  pai  him  held  pair  ful  fa.  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Troylus  I.  1059  Pandarus ..  desirous  to  serve  His 
fulle  freend,  than  seyde  in  this  manere. 

8.  Complete  in  number,  quantity,  magnitude  or 
extent ;  reaching  the  specified  or  usual  limit.  Of 
the  moon:  Having  the  disc  completely  illumi- 
nated :  cf.  Fun,  MOON.  Of  the  face,  or  front : 
Entirely  visible  to  the  spectator ;  advb.  phr.  (in) 
full  face.  Full  pay  (see  quot.  1867). 

c  1000  J£LFRIC  Gen.  1. 10  Dar  hi;  weeron  seofon  daxas  fulle. 

01113  O.  E.  Ckron.  an.   1013  Bead  ha  Sweien  full  slid. 

Ibid.  an.  1031  Whenne  f>£et  flod  byb..ealra  fullest.     Ibid. 

an.   no6  Waeron   Jesewen   twejten   monan  ..  be^en   fulle. 

c  1205  LAY.  1632  Fulle  seouen  mhte  heo  somenede  cnihtes. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  45  So  thes  beth  ordres  fplle  sevene.  c  1350 

Will.  Palfrne  2745  At  be  fulle  flod  bei  ferden  to  sayle. 

<ri4io  Ckron,  Eng.  416  in  Ritson  II.  287  Ante  ant  tuenti 

folle  yer.    1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  16  Alle  other  that 

hath  take  the  ful  ordir  of  preesthod.    c  1477  CAXTON  Jason 

76  b.  The  whiche  deyde  assone  as  it  was  born  for  it  had  not 

nis  full  time.    1535  COVERDALE  i  Chron.  xxii.  22  For  y*  full 

moneyshalt  thou  geueitme.  1559 W.  CUNNINGHAM  Costnoer. 

Glasse  98  Whan  as  the  mone  unto  the  world.. shining  with 

face  both  full  and  round.     rfioSnAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  250  Thou 

did  promise  To  bate  me  a  full  yeere.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrim- 

<z^_(i6i4)  401  And  over  ten  thousands,  which  made  a  full 

regiment.    Ibid.  740  One  of  their  ships . .  happened  to  strike 

on  a  great  Whale  with  her  full  stemme.    1648  GAGE  West 

Ind.  xii.  43  To  visit  Mexico  (which  was  not  two  full  miles 

from  us).    1653  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  38/2  He  lived 

to  a  full  Age,  about  Seventy  Years,  or  (following  the  account 

of  Suidas  for  his  Birth)  Eighty.     1671  MILTON  P.  R.  i.  287, 

I  knew  the  time  Now  full,  that  I  no  more  should  live 

obscure.    1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  6  The  full  and 

regular  pay  begins  only  after  they  are  passed  the  Tonnen. 

1701  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3756/15  Irish  Usquebagh . .  to  be  sold 

in  full  Quart  Bottles.    1701  ADOISON  Dial.  Medals  Wks.  172 

1. 538  The  head  of  a  Roman  Emperor  drawn  with  a  full  face 


named,  and  the  Troops  almost  full.  1742  Lond.  $  Country 
Brew.  i.  (ed.  4)  ii  The  Flour  of  the  Grain  will  remain  in 
its  full  Quantity.  1750  BEAWES  Lex  Mercat.  (1752)  250 
When  the  Sea  is  full,  the  Admiral  hath  Jurisdiction  there. 
'753  Scots  Mag.  Feb.  100/1  The  moon  was  . .  full  1784 
HERSCIIEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  262  Measure  . .  of  the 
polar  diameter  21"  15'"  full  measure,  that  is,  certainly  not 
too  small.  1805  T.  LINDLEY  Voy.  Brasil(  1808)  102  A  concert 
of  sacred  music  was  performed  by  a  full  band,  with  vocal 
parts.  1817  W.  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1252 
The  plaintiff  shall  have  full  costs.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia 
xxix.  360  There  Philammon  waited  a  full  half-hour.  1835 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  355  The  muster  was  not  a  very 
full  one.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Full  pay,  the 
stipend  allowed  when  on  actual  service.  1876  VOYLE  Milit 
Diet.  iy,FullCharges,  in  artillery,  are  the  ordinary  charges 
used  with  rifled  projectiles.  187*  HUMPHREYS  Coin  Coll. 

•Si  y-  54  The  head  of  AP°"°  on  the  S°ld  coin,  .appears 

in  full  face.     1895  M.  R.  JAMES  Abbey  St.  Edmund  at  Bury 

51  At  top  is  Christ  m  a  mandorla  seated  full-face  with  a  book. 

p.  Of  an   assembly,  council,  etc. :    One   from 

which  none  or  few  of  the  members  are  absent. 

1557   Order  of  Hosfitalls   C  iv,   Item   That   no   Lease 

^"n'lS"  ' '        ' '  done'  of  Lands  or  Tenements  except  at 

a  Full  Court.    1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  i.  275  Is  this  the  Noble 

Moore    whom  our  full  Senate   Call   ail  in  all  sufficient? 

1834  WALLACE  m  Mackintosh  Hist.  Rev.  p  viii  He    kept 

the  academic  senate  waiting  for  him  in  fulf  conclave    '  1840 

MACAULAY  Hut.  Eng  1 1.  78  James . .  in  full  council  declared 

it  to  be  his  pleasure  that  fete.]. 

t  c.  Of  a  point  in  the  compass  :  Exact,  due  (east, 
etc.).  Cf.  C.  3  b.  Obs.  rare. 

1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  #  Comtnvj.  77  The  Island  is 
situated  almost  full  Nortl  IHd.  ,22  On'the  full  EaTdoe 
the  Alps  divide  it  [France]  from  Italic. 

d.  In  various  phraseological  combinations :  as 
full  flood,  sea,  tiiie  (lit.  and  fig.)  indicating  the 
greatest  height  of  the  water,  or  the  time  when  it  is 
highest.  Also  full  tide,  used  attrib.  and  as  adv 
full  summer:  the  height  of  summer.  Cf.  B.  4  b. 
,f.Wjrfx£"^te,(§?£la>  Si74  It  was  full  se.  Ibid. 


J86s  TROLLOPE 

summer  at  Belton.    1867  SMYTH 
'a,  high  water.      1875  W.  M<!L- 


9.  Possessed  of,  delivered  with,  or  exerting  the 
utmost  force,      f  With  a  full  arm,  eye,  mouth 

soul'    nrith  fti»  nt~.«t -t_T_^.    _,-,.,'     '    '        <"""> 

,  etc.). 


soul :  with  the  utmost  strength  of  (th 


*  **c  ••  lu    'jive  WYSC   ill    imnpt 

yng.  ,509  BARCLAY  Shyp  o/Falys  (.570)  99  It  Oe 


590 

loketh  on  man  with  eyes  full  But  euer  his  heart  by  furious 
wrath  is  dull,  a  1533  LD,  BERNERS  Huon  Ixvii.  230  Whom 
so  euer  he  strake  a  full  stroke  neded  after  no  surgyon.  1583 
HOLLYBAND  Camgo  di  Fior  121  Was  better  fixed  in  the 
memorie  ..  if  I  did  speake  with  a  full  voice.  1609  BIBLE 
(Douay)  Isa.  ix.  12  The  Philisthims.  .shal  devoure  Israel 
with  ful  mouth.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  in.  i.  44  For  seuerall 
vertues  Haue  I  lik'd  seuerall  women,  neuer  any  With  so 
full  soule,  but  [etc.].  1631  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Era- 
menu  28  Rush't  into  the  chamber  . .  and  . .  thrust  at  him 
a  full  stocada.  1634-5  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham)  124 
Presently  favouring  us.. with  a  full  gale  of  wind.  1657  R. 


3? 

Round.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  207  The  Javians 
set  up  a  full  Huzza.  1783  J.  C.  SMYTH  in  filed.  Coinmun. 
I.  142  Pulse  68,  full  and  strong,  1805  T.  LINDLEY  Voy. 
.6V<u//(iSo8)  zi  His  pulse  full  and  regular. 

b.  Of  light:  Intense.    Of  colour:  Deep,  intense. 
1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  66  These  leaves  being.  . 

of  a  full  green.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Fhilos.  I.  26  View  her 
with  a  full  light  transmitted  through  a  Burning-glass.  1791 
HAMILTON  Berthollet's  Dyeing  1.  1.  1,  i.  19  The  colour  of  the 
wool  will  be  much  more  full  and  intense.  1843  TENNYSON 
Locksley  Hall  17  In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon 
the  robin's  breast.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  xi.  303  Under  the 
application  of  heat,  amounting  to  a  full  red  in  iron. 

c.  In  various  phraseological  combinations  :   as 
full  butt,  cry,  drive,  gallop,  jump,  pack,  pelt,  pitch, 

retreat,  sail,  scent,  speed,  stretch,  swing,  tilt,  etc.  : 
for  which  see  the  words. 

1O.  Having  a  rounded  outline  ;  large,  swelling, 
plump,  protuberant. 

c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  268  Ealle  eorHice  lichaman  beo)> 
fulran  on  weaxendum  monan.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresback's 
Husb.  in.  (1586)  115  The  hoofe  that  is  ful  and  fleshy,  is  not 
to  be  liked.  16*7  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xi.  54  The 
longer  a  ship  is,  the  fuller  should  be  her  Bow.  1674  N.  Cox 
Gentl.  Recreat.  n.  (1677)  178  A  round  Head,  somewhat  full 
on  the  top.  1688  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2320/1  This  Sultan 


,  .  ,  .  .     . 

It  is  a  high  bluff,  or  full  point  of  Land.  1698  FRYER  Ace. 
E.  India.  $  P.  53  Where  we  took  in  fuller  and  larger  Pepper 
than  any  yet  1716  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  125  The  Women 
.  .  fine  large  full  Eyes,  round  Faces,  and  every  Feature  exact. 
1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  36  In  proportion  as  the  patient  was 
full,  robust  and  vigorous.  1840  Miss  M  ITFORD  in  L'Estrange 
Life  (1870)  III.  vii.  109  She  is.  .full  enough  to  prevent  the 
haggard  look  which  comes  upon  women  who  grow  thin  at 
fifty.  ciSso  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  152  Its  use  is  to  take 
out  the  snying  edge  occasioned  by  a  full  bow.  1804  J  E 
HUMPHREY  in  Pof.  Sci.  Monthly  XLIV.  494  The  fruit  is  cut 
as  soon  as  it  is  '  full  '. 

b.  Of  portions  of  dress:  Containing  a  superfluity 
of  material  which  is  arranged  in  gathers  or  folds. 

1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ.  France  I.  306  White  silk  petti- 
coat, exceedingly  full  and  short.  1814  Miss  MITFORD 
Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  213  An  open  gown..  whose  very  full 
tail,  .would  have  formed  an  inconvenient  little  train.  1862 
Miss  YONGE  Stakesle-  " 


liss  YONGE  Stokesley  Secret  ii.  42  Alpaca  frocks,  rather 

ng  and  not  very  full.    1891  Leeds  Mercury  27  Apr.  4/7 

elvet  sleeves,  full  and  high  on  the  shoulders. 

11.  Naut.  (with  mixed  notion  of  I  and  10).   Of  a 

sail :  Filled.    Of  the  ship :  Having  her  sails  filled 

with  wind  ;  and  in  phrase  keep  (her,  i.  e.  the  ship) 

full.    Full  and  by:   see  BY  adv.  I  d.     full  for 

stays  :  see  quot. 


in  the  wind  ;  keep  her  full !  1805  ADM''STIRU'NG"  in  Naval 
Lhron.  XV.  80  We  . .  had  our  main-top-sail  full.  1838  POE 
£•.£•  Py>"  Wks.  :864  IV.  ,5  We  ..  kept  full,  and  started 
boldly  out  to  sea.  1807  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Full  far 
Stays  I  The  order  to  keep  the  sails  full  to  preserve  the 
^I00  »?•  asslsting  the  action  of  the  rudder  in  tacking  ship 
J88a  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  148  When  the  fore  sail  is 
full, '  Let  draw '. 

12.  Comb.  a.  with  sbs.  forming  combinations 
used  attrib. ;  us  full-cream,  -draught,  -dug,  -hand, 
-fage,  -plate,  -power,  -lop,  -value,  -way,  -weight 

1881  Chicago  Times  16  Apr  The  *full-cream  cheese 
manufactured  in  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  1856 
KANE  Arct.  Exfl.  II.  iii.  46,  I  have  manufactured  a  'fun- 
draught  Pipe  for  our  smoky  stove.  185*  Meanderings  of 
r  \  ii  79  here  fu"-dug  foragers  at  evening  meet  In 
Cow-bell  concert.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  22  The  . .  pro- 
fuse sacrificatory  expences  of  *ful-hand  oblationers.  1880 
Spectator  14  Dec.  849  We  may  select  for  notice  the  *fuif- 
page  illustrations  of  rDundee  '  and  '  Stirling  '  1881  F  I 
BRITTEN  Watch  f,  Clockm.  108  A  'full  plate  watch  has  a  top 
p  ate  .  .of  a  circular  form.  1890  Times  18  Sept.  4/2  The 
Skipjack,  left  Sheerness  yesterday  for  the  »full-power 
official  trial  of  her  machinery.  1713  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6206/0 
He  is.  -pale  fac  d,  a  'full-top  Wig.  it&DailyNcws  3r  Mar. 
9/3  Any  »full-value  gold  pieces  in  circulation  will  have  to  be 
called  m.  1882  Wore.  Exhib.  Catal.  iii.  49  Excelsior  *ful£ 
way  hot  water  valves.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mich.  IV,  Full 

'  I    A£  a  J?'1?  V?lve  *hich  lifts  entirely  out  of  the 
current   Also  called  aclear-way  valve.  1866  CRUMP  Banking 
v?4  11Je,Bank-  -would  supply  new  and  »full-weight  coin. 
D.  with  pres.  and  pa.  pples.  forming  combina- 
tions in  which  full  stands  as  a  complement ;   as 
full-built,  -charged, -crammed,  -farced, -fed, -flower- 
ing, -flowing,  -fraught,  -freight,  -freighted,  -gorged, 
-made,    -opening,   -pulsing,  -resounding,  -stuffed, 
-swelling;  z\sa  full-feeding  vbl.  sb. 


FULL. 

standing  by.  1613  WITHER  Satir.  Ess.  n.  ii.  P  j  a,  Emptying 
their 'full  cram'd  Dags.  1879  HUXLEY  Humei.  56  Unknown 
to  this  full-crammed  and  much-examined  generation.  1578 
TIMME  Caluine  on  Gen.  189  The  place,  .so  *full-farssed  and 
stuffed  up.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  594  The  'full-fed  hound  or 
gorged  hawk,  Make  slow  pursuit.  1887  Spectator  5  Mar. 
320/1  We.  .have  a  notion  that  full-fed  authors  do  bad  work. 
1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xli.  20  Other  seuen  oxen  . .  the  whiche 
.  .no  merke  of  'fulfedyng  ^ouun.  1577  St.  Aug.  Mamtal 
(Longm.)  12  The  place  of  fulfeedyng  by  the  plentiful!  run- 
ning streames.  1821  KEATS  Lamia  i.  44  The  taller  grasses 
and  'full-flowering  weed.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  74  Lady 
I  am  not  well,  else  I  should  answere  From  a  'full  flowing 
stomack.  1832  TENNYSON  fEnone  67  While  I  look'd  And 
listen 'd.  .the  fullflowing  river  of  speech  Came  down  upon 


fraight  with  my  Tricks.  1740  SOMERVILLE  Hobbinolm.  356 
A  full-freight  Ship,  Blest  in  a  rich  Return  of  Pearl,  or  Gold. 
a  1711  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  319  His  "full- 
freighted  Thought,  Back  on  his  Tongue,  Hymn  and  Herokk 
brought.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  i.  194  She  [my 
Faulcon]  must  not  be  *full  gorg'd,  For  then  she  neuer  lookes 
vpon  her  lure.  1781  COWPER  Hope  509  The  full-gorged 
savage.  1790  Pol.  Misc.  58  With  'full-made  sleeves  and 


ality.  . 

Epist.  n.  i.  268  Dryden  taught  to  join  the  'full-resounding 
line.  1613  DRAYTON /WpW£  xiv.  118  When  twixt  their  burly 
Stacksand*full-stuft  Barnes  they  stand.  1748  THOMSON  Cast. 
IndoL  I.  297  Each  spacious  room  was  one  "full-swelling  bed. 
C.  parasynthetic,  as  full-bagged,  -banked,  -bellied, 
-bloomed,  -blossomed,  -bosomed,  -bcnved,  -drained, 
-busted,  -buttocked,  -cheeked,  -chested,  -clustered, 
-eared,  -feathered,  -flanked,  -fleshed,  -flocked,  -foli- 
aSe<i>  -formed,  -fortuned,  -fronted,  -fruited,  f  -gas- 
kined,  -haired,  -handed,  -happincssed,  -haunched, 
-headed, -hipped, -jointed,  -leaved,  -licensed,-limbed, 
-measured,  -minded,  -natured,  -necked,  -paunched, 
-personed,  -powered,  -proportioned,  -rayed,  -rigged, 
-roed,  -sailed  (lit.  and  fig.),  -shouldered,  -sized, 
-skirted,  -souled,  \-speeched,  -sphered,  -statured 
(lit.  and  fig.),  -stomached,  -streamed,  -throated, 
-timed,  -toned,  -lushed,  -uddered,  -voiced,  -weighted, 
-whiskered,  -winged,  -wilted,  -wombed. 

1613  DRAYTON  Poly-alt,  xiv.  227  The  •full-bagd  Cow  1630 
J.  TAYLOR  fWater  P.)  Wks.  15  No  full  bag'd  man  would 
euer  durst  haue  entered.  i6ia  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxviii. 
2-5  Many  a  *fuU-bankt  Flood.  1681  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1638/8 
Stolen .  .a  dark  Brown  Nag . .  pretty  'full-bellied,  and  reason- 
able fat.  1646  CRASHAW  Steps  to  Temple  21  Lo  !  a  mouth, 
whose  "full-bloom'd  lips  At  two  deare  a  rate  are  roses.  1840 
LONGF.  Sf.  Stud.  i.  iii,  The  'full-blossomed  trees  filled  all 
the  air  with  fragrance.  1603  DRAYTON  To  Maiestie  K.James 
A  iv,  The  fruitfull  and  'fuf-bosom'd  Spring.  1883  Harper's 
Mag.  Aug.  376/2  The  'full-bowed  schooners  lean  over  on 
the  beach  at  low  tide.  1596  FITZ-GEFFRAY  Sir  F.  Drake 
(1881)  26  Whose  "ful-braind  temples  deck't  with  laurell 
crowne.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ant.  539  Her  'full-busted 
figure  head  Stared  o'er  the  ripple  feathering  from  her  bows. 
1671  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  657/4  A  Bay  Mare  . .  with  . .  a  black 
List  down  the  Buttock,  and  'full  Buttockt.  1686  Ibid. 
No.  2145/4  Elizabeth Tildel.. short  and  black, "full-cheek'd. 
a  1711  KEN  Preparatives  Poet  Wks.  1721  IV.  92  It  chanc'd, 
just  as  the  full-check'd  Moon  Reach'd  her  nocturnal  Noon. 
1681  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1620/4  A  black  brown  Gelding,  .short 
Neck,  'full  Chested.  1645  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant,  vii.  19 
'Full  clusterd  Vineyards.  1635  —  Emblems  I.  ii.  Epig.  2 
A  'full-card  Crop,  and  thriving.  1845  MRS.  NORTON  Child 
of  Islands  (1846)  107  Whose  mass  of  full-eared  sheaves  the 
reapers  bind.  1806  SURR  Winter  in  Lond.  (ed.  3)  II.  254 
Barton  is  a  'full-feathered  pigeon.  i6ia  DRAYTON  Poly-olb. 
in.  208  Many  a  plump-thigh'd  moor  &  'ful-flank'd  marsh. 
1832  MOTHERWELL  Poet.  Wks.  (1847)  48  In  'full-fleshed  pride, 
Bright  roses  burst  in  June,  ifea  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxvi.  38 
The  large,  and  goodly  *full-flockd  Quids.  1807-8  W.  IRVING 
Salmag.  (1824)  187  The  whispers  of  the  *full-foliaged 

?rove  fall  on  the  ear  of  contemplation.  1737-46  THOMSON 
ummer  823  The  'full-formed  maids  of  Afric.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.  $  Cl.  iv.  xv.  24  Th'  Imperious  shew  Of  the  'full- 
Fortun'd  Caesar.  1895  Daily  News  20  Mar.  7  /i  A  'full- 
fronted  coat.  iSsaHicKiEtr./im/o/A. (1872)!!. 543 Shaking 
the  'full-fruited  chaplet  about  your  head.  1681  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  1768/4  A  white  grey  Roan  Gelding,  .well  Crested.. 
'full  gascoign'd.  1689  Ibid.  No.  2513/4  A  grey  Mare,  .only 
gallops  and  trots,  and  a  'full  haired  bob  Tail.  1643 
[ANGIER]  Lane.  Vail.  Achor  35  Mercies,  .have  been  granted 
.  .with  'full-handed  favours.  1815  LAMB  Lett.  U888)  1.  294 
My  "full-happiness'd  friend  is  picking  his  crackers.  1685 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2010/8  Stolen  ..a  brown  bay  Nag..*Tull 
Haunched,  and  small  Bodied.  i8i6KEATiNGE  Trav.  (1817) 
I.  152  'Full-headed  trees.. have  been  left  at  judicious  in- 
tervals. ~ 


DRAYTON  Muses  Elysium  109  With  "full  leav'd  lilies  I  will 
stick  Thy  braided  hair.  1883  Goole  Weekly  Times  14  Sept. 
5/j  To  be  let,  the '  Royal  Oak  Inn  '.  .a  'full-licensed  House. 
1859  TENNYSON  Guinevere  43  Those  whom  God  had  made 
'fulMimb'd  and  tall,  a  1711  KEN  Hytnnarium  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  II.  114  God  oft  makes  Thunder,  Lightning,  Storm, 
H^ail,  Snows,  Pour  on  full-measur'd  Sin,  *full-measur'd 
~  "s.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  L  xxxiv.  58  To  be  jjoor, 
be  made  a  pavement  for  the  tread  of  the  'full-minded 


Woes, 
is  to  I 

man.  1813  LAMB  Elia ^  Ser."  it.  'Child  Angel,  f  hose"*fuil- 
natured  angels  tended  it  by  turns.  1670  NAUBOROUGH  Jrnl. 
-  Late  Voy.  I.  (1694)  59  they  are  'full-necked, 
.  Crow.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 


and  headed  and  beaked  like  a  < 


Beasts  (1658)  332  To  be  ministered  . .  whe'n  the  horse  is  not 
altogether  'full  panched,  but  rather  empty.  1873  HOWELLS 
Chatice  Acquaint,  i.  14  The  'full-personed  good-humored 
looking  gentleman.  1741  YOUNG  fit.  Th.  II.  317  To-day  is 
yesterday return1d..«Full-Pow'r'd.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  J •„„. 
Mon.  762  Two  'full  proportioned  figures  in  brasse.  1879 
GEO.  ELIOT  Call.  Break/.  P.  762  'Full-rayed  sensibilities 


FULL 


591 


PULL. 


which  blend  Truth  and  desire.  1830  N.  S.  WHEATON  *frnl. 
342  A  "full-rigged  [French]  bagage  waggon  is  a  curious 
spectacle.  1884  E.  I  NGKRSOLL  in  Harper's  Mag.  May  869/2 

Full-rigged  foreign  ships.  1895  Daily  News  26  Jan.  5/5 
The  *full-roed  Norway  herrings.  1594  N  ASH  E  Unfort.  Trait. 
A  3  Mercenarie  attendants  on  his  ful-sayld  fortune.  1622 
DRAYTON  Poly-old,  xix.  178  Arthur's  full-sail'd  Fleet.  1629 
MASSINGER  ricture  n.  ii,  Such  is  my  full-sailed  confidence  in 
her  virtue.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  \.  623  The  fullsail'd  ship 

.  .Dash'd  into  fragments  by  the  floating  rock.  1838  DICKENS 
O.  Tivist  xxxix,  A  *full-sized  wine-bottle  carefully  corked. 
1689  Lotut.  Gaz.  No.  2416/4  A  *full  skirted  Leather  Saddle. 
1882  OGILVIK,  * Fnll-sonled,  magnanimous;  of  noble  dis- 
position. 1692  Land,  Gaz.  No.  2809/4  Timothy  Phillips  .. 
Hull  speech'd,  in  a  light  grey.  .Suit,  .went  away,  .with  a. . 
Sum  of  Money.  1833  TENNYSON  Poents  84  *Fullsphered 
contemplation.  1691  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  2631/4  A  Black  named 
Johanna  . .  *full  Statured.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Lady 
Geraldine*s  Courtship  Ixvii,  And  my  soul  . .  sprang,  full- 
statured  in  an  hour.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  63  Grosse  *full- 
stomacht tautology.  x6ix  TOURNEUR  Ath.  Trag.  n.  i.  Wks. 
1878  I.  40  The  full-stomack'd  Sea.  1593  NASHE  Chrisfs  T. 
38  b,  Hearing  riche  London  was  the  *fu  11- streamed  wel-head. 
1806  J.  GRAHAME  Birds  Scot.  72  And  joins,  with  opened 
banks,  the  full-streamed  Clyde.  1820  KEATS  Ode  to  Nightin- 
gale 10  Thou.  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees.  .Singest  of 
summer  in  *  full-throated  ease.  1889  Daily  News  5  June 
6/7  Just  preceding  or  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  had  been 
delivered  of  a  *full-timed  child.  1827  KEBLE  Chr.  Y.  SS. 
Simon  and  Jude,  Mild  As  evening  blackbird's  *full-ton'd  lay. 
1611  COTGR.,  MirS  ..  long-tusked,  *full-tushed,  as  a  full- 
growne  Boare.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  222  The  *full- 
uddered  mother  lows  around  The  cheerful  cottage.  1633 
MILTON  Penseroso  162  There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  "full-voiced  quire  below.  1888  Daily  News  5  Oct.  5/2 
The  Bank  of  Germany  does  not  refuse  *  full- weigh  ted  gold 
to  those  who  can  demand  it.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick. 
xvii,  Such  a  *full-whiskered  dashing  young  man,  1611 
SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  Hi.  21  The  *full-wing'd  Eagle.  (71630 
DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  41/1  Full-winged 
argoses.  1884  American  VIII.  251  Any  *full-witted 
American.  1630  DRAYTON  Noah's  Flood  34  The  *full-womb'd 
Women  very  hardly  went  Out  their  nine  months. 

d.  Special  comb.:  full-back  (Football},  position 
in  the  field  behind  the  other  *  backs  * ;  a  player  in 
this  position  ;  also  attrib. ;  f  full-belly,  one  who 
has  or  makes  a  point  of  having  his  belly  full ;  full- 
bodied  a.,  having  a  full  body  (esp.  of  wine:  see 
BODY  25)  ;  alsoy?^-. ;  full-breasted  a.,  having  a  full 
breast ;  also  transf. ;  full-brimmed  a.,  full  to  the 
brim,  overflowing ;  full-centre  arch  [Fr.  arc  a 
plein-cintre]  (see  quot.) ;  f  full-charge,  ».,  to 
charge  to  the  full  (cf.  full-charged  in  12  b)  ;  full- 
circle  adv.,  with  the  form  of  a  full  circle  or  disc  ; 
full-eyed,  f  ( a}  perfectly  visible ;  seen  in  the  front ; 
(b}  having  full  eyes  ;  full-flavoured  a.y  having  a 
full  or  strong  flavour  (said  esp.  of  cigars);  also^/%.; 
full-front  v,,  to  present  a  full  front  to;  t full- 
mouth,  one  whose  mouth  is  full  (of  words),  a 
chatterer ;  also  attrib.  =  FULL-MOUTHED  ;  full- 
orbed  a. poet,  (of  the  moon),  having  its  disc  com- 
pletely illuminated ;  also  fig. ;  (hence  full-orbed- 
ness} ;  f  full-trussed  a.  (of  a  horse),  having  full 
hind-quarters. 

1887  SHEARMAN  Athletics  $  Football  324  Last  but  not 
least  comes  the  *full  back  . .  Two  things  only  are  required 
of  him,  that  he  should  be  an  admirable  and  accurate  drop, 
and  a  safe  and  strong  tackier.  1893  A.  H.  HARRISON  in 
Assoc.  Football  Handbk.  18  Let  the  full-backs  keep  close  to 
their  halves.  1896  Daily  News  29  Oct.  9/4  A  splendid  little 
bit  of  full-back  work.  1637  R.  HUMPHREY  tr.  St.  Ambrose 
i.  30  Lazy  lubbers,  and  *full  bellyes,  drowned  in  worldly 
delights.  1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2162/4  He  is  about  21 
years  of  age  . .  broad-shoulder 'd,  *full-bodied.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  n.  336/2  A  Bleke  . .  is  a  full  bodied  little 
Fish . .  with  red  eyes.  1710  J.  CLAKKE  Rohaulfs  Nat.  Phil. 
(1729)  177,  I  put  m  a  Quart  of  full-bodied  Red  Wine.  1835 
WILLIS  Pencilling*  I.  ix.  60  It  is  a  ripe,  rich,  full-bodied 
liquor.  1890  Standard 10  Mar.,  To  the  full-bodied  humour 
of.  .Hogarth.  16x1  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  (1614)  125/1  A 

n/ident  and  *full-breasted  mother.  1657  R.  LIGON  Bar- 
oes  (1673)  51  The  men,  they  are.. full  breasted,  well 
filletted.  1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Improv.  120  Our  Wheat 
is  large,  full-brested,  and  thin-rined.  1632  DRAYTON  Poly-olb. 
xxix.  no  Two  faire  and  *full-brim'd  Floods,  a  1845  HOOD 
To  Mrs.  Fry  xiii,  I  like  the  pity  in  your  full-brimmed 
eye.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  *  Full-centre  A  reft,  a  semi- 
circular arch  or  vault.  One  describing  the  full  amount 
of  180°.  1766  SPRY  Locked  Jaw  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  89, 
I  now . .  several  times  *full-charged  her  with  the  electnc 
matter.^  1879  BROWNING  Pheidifpides  39  The  moon,  half- 
orbed,  is  unable  to  take  *Full-circle  her  state  in  the  sky  ! 
1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Glance  iii,  What  wonders  shall 
we  fee!  when  we  shall  see  Thy  *full-ey'd  love.  1688  Lond. 
Cos.  No.  2318/4  One  of  the  persons  a  little  Man,  full  eyed, 
in  a  cinnamon  colour'd  Coat.  1891  DUNCAN  A  mer.  Girl  in 
Lond.  231  A  very  frank  and  *full-flavoured  criticism.  1855 
BROWNING  Sa?dt  Perfection,  no  more  and  no  less,  In  the 
kind  I  imagined,  'full-fronts  me.  1589  GREENE  Menaphon 
(Arb.)  54  Some  propheticall  *full  mouth.  1646  CRASH  AW 
Music's  Duel  156  A  full-mouth  Diapason  swallowes  all. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  42  Now  reigns  *FuIl-orbed  the  moon. 
1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xxxiv.  260  The  moon,  full- 
orbed,  is  sweeping  up  towards  the  7enith.  1871  R.  B. 
VAUGHAN££#  Thomas.  )?«/'««$  II. 644  The  steadyfull-orbed 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  1895  United  Presbyt.  Mag.  259 
We  confess  to  the  impression  that  he  lacks  somewhat  of 
fullorbedness.  1683  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1846/4  A  *full  trust 
Nag,  a  good  Trot,  short  Rack. 

B.  quasi-jj.  and  sb. 

L  The  adj.  used  absol,,  passing  into  sb.  In  various 
adverbial  phrases. 

a.  At  (the)  full :  f  (a)  In  various  uses,  now 
chiefly  expressed  by  the  other  phrases  below :  Fully, 


completely  ;  at  full  length ;  to  the  full  extent  (0AO. 
(f>)  At  the  position  or  moment  of  fullness ;  in  the 
state  of  fullness  (cf.  4  c). 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  4008  (Trin.)  But  who  so  god  helpe  wol 
May  sauely  go  at  be  fol.  c  1380  WYCLIK  Church  <y  Mtmbers 
Sel.  Wks.  III.  347  Lord  !  where  he  were  not  charged  at  the 
fulle  as  apostlis  weren.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xv. 
cxxvii.  (1495)  536  A  penne  maye  not  wryte  at  full  the 
praysynge  of  this  kyngdom.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton 
1483)  iv.  xxxii.  81  They  ben  wel  ioynted  and  myghtely  boned 
so  that  they  ben  strong  at  the  fullt.  1563  Homilies  n.  Agst. 
Gluttony  (1859)  299  They  that  use  to  dnnke  deeply  and  to 
feed  at  full.  1633  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi^s  Erontena  171 
Satisfying,  .the  rest  of  his  demands  at  full.  1662  GERBIER 
Print.  35  Eight  Foote  in  length,  being  at  full  the  space 
which  the  Horse  doth  possess  when,  .he  lyeth  stretcht  on 
his  Litter.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  641  His  regal  state  Put 
forth  at  full.  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  22  Nov.,  Giving  his 
Reasons  at  full.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  v.  878  He  drops  his 
mask ;  Frowns  out  at  full.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  66  The 
power  of  the  house  of  commons,  .is.  .great ;  and  long  mayit 
be  able  to  preserve  its  greatness,  .at  the  full.  1874  MICKLE- 
THWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  186  Having  certain  jets  turned 
on  at  full. 

b.  In  (tthe)  full:  (a)  with  reference  to  a 
statement,  etc. :  At  full  length,  in  extenso  ;  (<£)  Of 
payments,  receipts,  etc. :  To  the  full  amount.  In 
full  of:  in  full  discharge  or  satisfaction  of.  ^A  leg 
in  the  full\  one  that  is  plump  and  well  rounded. 

'55*  J-  CAIUS  Sweating  Sickness  4  A  woorke  of  Erasmus 
..I  dyd  geue..not  in  the  ful  as  the  authore  made  it,  but 
abbreuiate.  1602  MARSTON^W/.  fy  Met.  in.  Wks.  1856  I.  36, 
I  have  a  good  head  of  haire . .  a  legge,  faith,  in  the  full.  1679-88 
Seer.  Serv.  Money  Chas.  fy  Jas.  (Camden)  35,  37"  5"  9"*,  in 
full  of  a  former  bill  for  that  service.  1704  J.  PmsAcc.  Ma- 
hometans 23  The  Cause . .  may  be  for  not  paying  in  full  to  two 
or  three  Shillings.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  368  To 
assign  her  Five  Hundred  Pounds,  in  full  of  all  her  Demands 
upon  her  Family.  1754-62  HUME  Hist.  Eng~.  (1806)  IV.  Hv. 
177  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  day,  in  full  of  their 
subsistence.  1781  COWPER  Convers.  201  A  satisfactory  receipt 
in  full.  1879  Law  Rep.  14  Q.  Bench  Div.  814  A  sufficient 
sum  to  pay  the  trade-creditors  of  my  aforesaid  sons  in  full. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  Nov.  3/2  Reproducing  in  full  instead 
of  simply  summarising  the.  .documentary  material. 

C.  To  the  full  (also  f  to  full}  :  to  the  utmost 
extent,  completely,  fully,  quite.  Also  f  to  satiety. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  xxi.  413  May  no..presiouse  drynkes 
Moyst  me  to  be  fulle.  c  1430  Freemasonry  682  The  angele 
Gabryelle,  Wol  kepe  hem  to  the  ful  welle.  1577  St.  Aug. 
Manual  (Longm.)  114  Although  I  cannot  do  it  to  the  full  in 
this  lyfe :  yet  let  me  profile  from  day  to  day  untill  it  may 
come  to  rhe  full.  1611  BIBLE  Exod.  xvi.  3  When  we  did  eate 
bread  to  the  full.  1628  GAULE  Pract.  Theorists  Pancg.  60 
Done,  Done  to  full,  whatsoe're  he  came  to  doe,  1648  GAGE 
West  2nd.  xxi.  190  We  thought  our  money  had  satisfied  them 
. .  to  the  full.  1701  PENN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  53, 
I  must  expect  my  right  to  the  full.  1798  G.  WASHINGTON  Lett. 
Writ.  1893  XIV.  73  To  keep  them  out  of  it;  or  which  is  to 
the  full  as  likely,  to  direct  them  into  another  course.  1883 
L'pool  Daily  Post  i  J  une  5/4  The  University  match  promises 
to  illustrate  to  the  full  the  delightful  uncertainty  of  cricket. 

2.  =FiLL  $b^  I.     Now  rare. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  vi.  266  Arise  vp  ar  appetit  haue  eten 
his  fulle.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts (1658)  187  If  they  eat 
Walnuts  (and  not  to  their  full)  unripe.  1648  GAGE  West 
Ind.  xiii.  76  Here  is  now  enough,  drink  thy  full  of  it.  1862 
MF.RIVALR  Rom.  Eini>.  (1871)  V.  xliv.  281  These  flies,  he 
said,  have  nearly  sucked  their  full.  1874  DASENT  Tales  fr. 
Fjeld  152  Tom  Toper  had  eaten  his  full.  Ibid.  178  They 
had  all  stared  their  full. 

f  b.  The  quantity  that  fills  (a receptacle).  Obs. 
[app.  evolved  from  -FUL  2.] 

1799  Spirit  Pnbl.  Jrnls.  (1800)  III.  7  The  full  of  his  hat  is 
the  standard  of  his  corn  measures. 

3.  Complete  scope,  entire  range ;  entire  amount 
or  sum  total ;  completeness,  fullness,   •(•  In  adverbial 
phrase,  All  the  full :  in  all  its  fullness  or  complete- 
ness (0&f.).     Now  rare. 

£-1330  Arth.  ff  Merl.  8433  What  bou  se  al  pe  fulle,  Wiche 
socour  don  we  schulle.  <  1400  Destr.  Troy  13855  When  the 
freike  had  the  fulle  of  xv^ne  yeres.  1523  LD.  BERNERS 
Froia.  (1812)  I.  689  They  shulde  playnly  shewe  the  full  of 
his  entencyon  and  mynde.  1552  DANIEL  Delia  Poems  (1717) 
409  Her  tender  Bud  doth  undisclose  That  Full  of  Beauty, 
Time  bestows  upon  her.  1670  COTTON  Espemon  \.  n.  49  The 
Lords  of  Guise  had  the  full  of  their  own  demands.  1720 
DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  x.  (1840)  172,  I  should  not  be  able 
to  recollect  the  full,  .of  the  great  variety.  1734  SNELGRAVE 
Guinea  $  Slave  Trade  55  Afterwards  we  experienced  the 
full  of  what  he  told  us.  1843  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apologia  (1864) 
358  With  my  opinions,  to  the  full  of  which  I  dare  not  confess. 
1890  W,  C.  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  II.  xix.  134  Sleeping  as  he 
did,  right  in  the  '  eyes  \  he  got  the  very  full  of  the  motion. 

4.  The  period,  point,  or  state  of  the  greatest  full- 
ness or  strength. 

1398  TCEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vn.  Ixix.  (1495)  287  One 
manere  medicyne  nedyth  in  the  begynnynge  of  the  euyll, 
and  a  nother  m  the  fulle,  and  a  nother  in  passynge  therof. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12560  [The]  stones  at  the  full  of  the  flode 
[were]  flet  all  aboue.  x6ix  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vn.  xxxi. 
317  Empires,  .haue  their  risings,  their  fuls,  and  their  fals. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  399  Their  [the  Romanes'] 
Empire  was  growing  to  the  full.  ^1621  S.  WARD  Lz/e  of 
Faith  (1627)  97  Whiles  he  was.  .in  the  full  of  his  prosperity. 
b.  Of  a  month  or  season :  The  height,  the  middle. 

1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Card.  (1675)  143  The  perfect  season  to  sow 
Melon-seeds,  is  in  the  full  of  february.  1855  BROWNING 
Another  Way  of  Love  i,  June  was  not  over  Though  past 
the  full.  1858  MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889)  I.  327  The  highest 
circles  of  London  in  the  full  of  the  season. 

C.  The  full  of  the  moon  (also  ellipt.  the  full  and 
in  phr.  at  full} ;  the  period  or  state  of  complete 
illumination  of  the  moon's  disc. 


c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  341  Thanne  shal  she  [the  moon] 
been  euene  atte  fulle  alway.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
v.  Iviii.(i49s)  174  Beetles  and  trees  haue  passynge  plenteof 
humours  and  of  marowe  in  the  fulle  of  the  mone.  1559  \V. 
CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  149  Before  the  Full,  and  after 
the  change,  she  shineth  presently,  the  sonne  being  set.  1598 
YONG  Diana  309  The  fuls  and  wanes  of  the  Moone.  a  1652 
BROME  Queene's  Exch.  u.  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  473  Bright 
Cynthia  in  her  full  of  Lustre.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  iii. 
262  He  made  an  Instrument  to  know  If  the  Moon  shine  at 
full  or  no.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  431  The  Paschal  Moone, 
whose  Full  fell,  .next  after  the  Vernal  Equinox.  1720  DK 
FOE  Capt.  Singleton  vii.  (1840)  123  The  moon  was  near  the 
full.  1794  Trans.  Soc,  Arts  XII.  245  Every  full  and  change 
of  the  moon.  18x8  M.  G.  LEWIS  Jrnl.  W.  Ind.  (1834)  28 
She  is  to  be  at  her  full  to-morrow.  1840  DICKENS  Barn. 
Rudge  i,  The  moon  is  past  the  full,  and  she  rises  at  nine. 

fig.  1590  NASHE  Pasquil's  Afiol.  i.  C,  Heere  his  wit  is  at 
the  fullest,  and  presentlie  it  begmneth  to  wane  againe. 

5.  The  full  grasp  (of  the  hand). 

1835  Regiil.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  59  The  bridoon  rein  . .  to  be 
heldin  the  full  of  the  bridlehand. 

6.  Crown  fulls  :  Herrings  of  the  best  brand  (see 
quot.  1864  in  A.  i.  e). 

1892  Berwick  Advertiser  16  Sept.  3/6  Not  a  single  barrel 
of  crown  fulls  has  been  branded  this  summer. 
t7.  A  set  (of  kettles).  Obs.     (?  Another  word.) 
1466  Mann,  ty  Househ.  Exp.  206  My  mastyr  paid,  .for  iij. 
kettelles  calde  a  ffulje,  iij.s.  vj.d.  1502  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (18x1) 
237  Fullis  off  ketellis  redy  bownde,  the  full,  at  iij.  s'.  iiij.  d'. 
1528  SIR  R.  WESTON  in  Dillon  Calah  $  Pale  (1892)  91  Item, 
of  every  fulle  [/rz«^rffulte]  of  kettles  j11.    i66o-x  Newcastle 
Merch.  Advent.  (Surtees)  202  Railph  Fell .. petitioned  for  a 
full  of  battery  seized  on. 
C.  adv. 

1.  Simply  intensive :  Very,  exceedingly. 

a.  with  adjs.  of  quality.     Now  only  poet. 

cB8&  K.  ^ELFRED  Boeth.  xi.  §  i  Manege  beo£  ^eah  aether 
ge  full  apele  £e  full  welige  and  beob  |?eah  full  unrote.  c  xooo 
Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  lxxxviii[i].  3  [4]  Ic  . .  jeworhte  ful  sefte  seld, 
bstt  hi  saeton  on.  0.1200  Moral  Ode  ^5  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
222  Heuene  and  er5e  he  ouersihS  his  eien  beS  ful  brihte. 
c  1300  Cursor  M.  21061  (Edin.)  Ful  elde  [quen  ^at]  he  seich 
his  endedai  him  nei;and  neich.  c  1380  WYCUF  Wks.  (1880) 
309  $ee,  ful  deer  breberen.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirjirg.  no 
pese  boonys  in  oon  partie  ben  ful  hard,  c  IQM>  Sir  Amadace 
(Camd.)  xxvii,  Sir  Amadace  toke  leue  atte  alle,  Un-semand 
with  fulle  glad  chere.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  ^  Praye 
for  oure  right  poure  and  full  wretched  soulle.  1461  Paston 
Lett.  No.  416  II.  51  Tomy  full  worshipfull..maister.  1482 
Inv.  ofW.  Pelle  (Somerset  Ho.)  The  Full  Reverend  Fadur 
in  God  John  Archepysshop  of  Canterbury,  a  1550  Christis 
Kirke  Gr.  i.  iii,  Fou  jellow  3cllow  wes  hir  heid.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  viii.  17  Came  hurtling  in  full  fierce.  1613 
SHAKS.  Hen.  K///,  i.  i.  133  Anger  is  like  A  full  hot  Horse. 
1640  J.  DYKE  Worthy  Comm-un.  56  Full  faine  wilt  thou  be 
to  nave  Christ  Jesus  to  receive  thy  soule.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  I.  70  And  I  suppose  too,  she'll  say,  I  have  been  full 
pert.  1869  JEAN  INGELOW  Lily  <$•  Lute  n.  104  O,  full  sweet, 
and  O,  full  high,  Ran  that  music  up  the  sky. 

b.  with  adjs.  of  quantity  or  indefinite  numerals. 
Now  only  arch,  in  full  many. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288  +  39  Ful  litel  while  it  was  bat  he  in 
ioy  wald  bee.  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  18  For  bay  schal 
comfort  encroche  in  kybes  ful  mony.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron,  (1810)  40  Fulle  fo  [printed  so}  frendes  he  had.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xviii.  198  In  that  Lond  is  full  mochelle 
waste,  c  1450  Mirour  Satitacioun  1278  [She]  lete  falle  fulle 
manyatere.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  Proem  in  Ashm.(i6s2) 
10  Full  few  Clerks.  1557  NORTH  Giteitara's  Diall  Pr.  *  ij  a, 
Gen.  Prol.,  Q  ivb,  Ful  few  are  the  pleasures  which  Princes 
enioy.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  xiv,  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray 
serene.  1820  KEATS  St.  Agnes  vt  Old  dames  full  many  times 
declare.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia  xiv.  168  Philammon  would 
have  gone  hungry  to  his  couch  full  many  a  night. 

c.  with  advbs.     Now  arch.,  chiefly  mfull  well. 
r  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  5  pa  men  be  habbap 

unhale  ea£an,  ne  magon  ful  eabe  locian  onjean  pa  sunnan, 
«  1000  Byrhtnoth  311  (Gr-}  He  ful  baldlice  beornas  larde. 
f  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  29  pa  tuguleres  and  pa  oSer  sottes  alle 
heo  habbeS  an  bone  fulneh.  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  90  'Vbi  amor, 
ibi  oculus';  wite  pu  fulewel.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  i8oo(Gutt.) 
Alias  I  fule  late  pai  paim  began,  c  1300  Harrmv.  Hell  100 
Jesu,  wel  y  knowe  the !  That  ful  sore  reweth  me.  1382 
WYCLIF  x  Mace.  vi.  62  The  kyng.  .brake  fulsoone  the  ooth 
that  he  swore.  ^1450  Merlin  25  Full  euell  haue  ye  sped 
that  thus  haue  slayn  youre  kynge.  ^1489  CAXTON  Sonnes 
of  Aymon  \.  35  He  thenne  kyssed  his  childe  alle  bloody  full 
often.  1539  FRITH  Wks.  (1573)  98  Christ  full  lowly  and 
meekely  washed  his  disciples  feete.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy 
viii.  xxxviii.  (1609)  310  Let  them  buy  it  full  deerly.  1635  J. 
HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi^s  Banish'd  Virg,  206  Full  Hue  slept  the 
Duke  that  night.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  536  The  imperial 
ensign  ..  full  high  advanced,  Shone  like  a  meteor,  a  17x1 
KEN  Christophil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  523  Full  well  I  know 
my  Jesus  present  there.  1782  COWPER  Gilpin  79  Full  slowly 
pacing  o'er  the  stones.  18x8  WORDSW.  Had  this  effulgence 
iv,  Full  early  lost,  and  fruitlessly  deplored.  1875  HELPS 
Ess.,  Transact.  Business  73  Those  who  can  seem  to  forget 
what  they  know  full  well. 

2.  Completely,  entirely,  fully,  quite. 

a.  with  adjs.,  esp.  numerals.  Also  Full  due 
(see  quots.  1867  and  1895^. 

a  xooo  Boeth,  Metr.  xxvi.  33  Aulixes.  .sat  longe  bzes  tyn 
winter  full.  <' 1340  Cursor  M.  9227  (Trin.)  Sip  pis  world 
bigon  to  be  Is  foure  bousonde  six  hundride  fol.  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  378  Thus  argumentyd  he,  inhisbygyn- 
nyng,  Ful  unavysed  of  his  wo  cominge.  1552  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Ordination^  Full  .xxiiii.  yeres  olde.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
fferesbach's  Husb.  i.  (1586)27  It  waxeth  greater,  and.. is 
within  fourtie  dayes  after  ful  ripe,  xfiio  SHAKS.  Temp.  i. 
ii.  396  Full  fadom  fiue  thy  Father  lies.  1653  SIR  E.  NICHO- 
LAS in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  II.  6  Being  now  not  full  13 
years  of  age.  c  1710  C.  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  ii  We  were 
full  an  hour  passing  that  hill.  1812  Examiner  5  Oct.  634/1 
New  Beans  are  full  dr.  per  quarter  lower  :  but  old  ones  fully 
support  their  price.  1825  COBBETT  Rur.  Rides  245  A  hill  of 
full  a  mile  high.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water  Bab.  9  He  weighed 


PULL. 

full  fifteen  stone.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Full  due, 
for  good ;  for  ever  ;  complete ;  belay.  1871  PALGRAVE 
Lyr.  Poems  35  She.  .Blushed  like  the  full-ripe  apple.  1874 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  iii.  50  As  being  a  full-free  member 
of  the  community.  1884  READS  in  Harpers  Mag.  Mar. 
637/2  '  I  condemned  it  ten  years  ago'.  '  Full  that..,'  said 
Pierre.  1895  E.  Anglian  Glass.,  Full  due,  final  acquit- 
tance, for  good  and  all. 

b.  with  advbs.     Now  rare. 

1382  WYCLIF  Josh.  vi.  5  And  the  wallis  of  the  cyte  [Jericho] 
shulen  fuldoun  falle.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  clxii.  200 
Kynge  Johan  was  that  dayafull  right  good  knyght.  la  1550 
Frtrt  ff  Stye  134  in  Ritson  Anc.  P.  P.  40  Than  drewe  it 
towarde  nyght,  jacke  hym  hyed  home  full  ryght.  1746 
CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  cv.  288  He  articulated  every  word 
. .  full  loud  enougli  to  be  heard  the  whole  length  of  my 
library.  1833  H.  MARTINEAU  Tale  of  Tyne  vi.  116  Adam, 
as  I  told  you,  I  saw  full  enough  of. 

c.  with  advbl.  phrases.     Also  in  full  as,  full  as 
(or  f  to)  .  .  .  as. 

1529  MORE  Cam/,  agst.  Trib.  m.  Wks.  1215/2  Though 
menne  shoulde  neuer  stande  full  out  of  feare  of  fallynge. 
1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1711)  52 
Some  Swans  but  not  full  so  large  as  ours.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  Imiia  ff  P.  215  The  Topaz  is  a  Stone  very  hard, 
full  as  hard  as  the  Saphire.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  vi, 
They  lived,  though  . .  concealed,  yet  full  at  large.  1753 
YOUNG  Brothers  in.  i,  To  mount  full_  rebel-high.  1762 
FOOTE  Lyar  II.  Wks.  1799  I.  302  You  will  be  full  as  useful 
to  it  by  recruiting  her  subjects  at  home.  1796  MRS.  GI.ASSE 
Cookery  v.  53  Butter  put  into  the  dripping-pan  does  full  as 
well.  1835  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  II.  38,  I  should 
get  full  as  much  by  keeping  it  [the  story]  to  myself.  1837 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  92  To  the  English  reader 
they  are  full  as  interesting  as  to  Americans. 

t  d.  Ful  iwis,  fuliwis,  to  fuliwis :  full  cer- 
tainly, for  certain,  assuredly.  Obs. 

moo  ORMIN  2529  patt  witt  tu  fuliwiss.  ciaog  LAY. 
26841  Ich  wulle  bitachen  be  ful  iwis  minne  castel  inne 
Pans,  c  1220  Bestiary  563  Fro  5e  noule  niSerward  ne  is  je 
no  man  like,  Oc  fis  to  fuliwis.  c  1300  Harrow.  Hell  55 
Fore  Adames  sunne,  fol  y-wis,  Ich  have  tholed  al  this. 

e.  Pull  out :  to  the  full,  fully,  out  and  out, 
quite,  thoroughly.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1382  WYCLIF  fsa.  xii.  6  Ful  out  ioje,  and  preise,  thou 
dwelling  of  Sion.  c  1400  Prymer,  Litany  in  Maskell  Mon. 
Rit.  (1846-7)  II.  106  Lord,  make  saaf  the  king  :  and  ful  out 
heere  thou  us  in  the  dai  that  we  shulen  inclepe  thee.  a  1500 
Chaucer's  Dreme  2138  Archbishop  and  archdiacre  Song 
full  out  the  servise.  1600  ABP.  ABBOT  Exp.  Jonah  624 
This  number  must  definitely  be  taken  for  so  many  thousands 
full  put,  that  [etc.].  1615  Bp.  ANDREWES  Serm.  (1629)  485 
Sacrilege  the  Apostle  rankes  with  Idolatrie  ;  as  being  full 
out  as  evill.  1676  HALLEY  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841) 
I.  226  Mr.  Mercator  is  full  out  as  obscure  in  his  treatise  of 
Mars.  1699  T.  QOCKMAN]  Tulfy's  Offices  (1706)  201  And 
Lucius  Crassus.  .was  full-out  as  generous.  1869  in  Lonsdale 
Gloss. 

3.  Of  position  and  direction :  Exactly,  directly, 
straight. 

1583  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  Ixvii. 
137  Our  Ordinance  beeing  shot  off,  did  all  light  full  amongst 
the  enimies.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  n.  v.  (1886)  20 
[They]  dare  not  looke  a  man  full  in  the  face.  1633  LITHGOW 
Trav.  vi.  248  An  olde  Arch  of  stone.. standing  ful  in  the 
high  Way.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  in.  (1677)  13 
Always,  .shoot. .rather  side-ways,  or  behinde  the  Fowl, 
than  full  in  their  faces.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ff  P. 
25  For  which  the  Winds  served  them  well  enough,  though 
full  in  our  Teeth.  1702  POPE  Jan.  ff  May  456  Full  in  the 
centre  of  the  flow'ry  ground  A  crystal  fountain  spreads  its 
streams  around.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  x.  xvii,  Full  in 
his  face  the  lightning-bolt  was  driven.  1833  H.  MARTINF.AU 
Demerara  ii.  16  With  these  principles  full  in  his  mind,  he 
began  to  observe  all  that  surrounded  him.  1883  E.  INGEH- 
SOLL  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  196/1  A  sudden  escape  from 
curtaining  oak  branches  brought  us  full  upon  the  summit. 

b.  With  reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass : 
Due.  See  DUE  B.  2.  1  Obs. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  146  Untill  she 
commeth  to  the  Meridian  Circle,  and  is  full  South.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  79  Before  Zacynthus  35  miles  full  East, 
are  the  two  Strophades.  1670  EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  Pref. 
A  school  that  stands  full  south.  1708  Brit.  Apol.  No.  93. 
2/r  The . .  Wind  is . .  Full  East.  1730  DE  FOE  Capt.  Single- 
ton ix.  (1840)  154  The  one  [way]  was  to  travel  full  west. 

1 4.  With  vbs.  or  pples. :  Fully,  completely,  en- 
tirely, quite,  thoroughly.  Obs. 

cooo  tr.  Bseda's  Hist.  n.  xiv.  [xvi.]  (1890)  144  Bifulcu5um 
strauum.  1154  ^-  E.  Chron.  an.  1083  Hi  comon  into  capitu- 
lan  on  uppon  ba  munecas  full  }ewepnede.  1340  Ayenb. 
107  Huer-by  we  ssolle  by  zuo  uol  dronke  of  bine  loue  bet 
[etc.].  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  i.  ix.  (1544)  173,  He  was 
brought  forth  and  recured  And  full  made  hole  of  his  woundes 
sore.  1539  MORE  Com/,  arst.  Trib.  n.  1182/2  Then  he 
feareth  that  he  bee  neuer  full  confessed,  nor  neuer  full  con- 
trite. 1611  BIBLE  John  vii.  8  My  time  is  not  yet  full  come. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  508  Our  Reader ..  being 
before  full  cloyed  with  our  tedious  Narrations.  1697  DRY- 
DEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  319  When  once  he's  broken,  feed  him 
full  and  high.  1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  237  He  had  the 
small-pox,  .again  very  full. 

5.  Comb,  t  a.  with  vbs.  :  full-bring  [cf.  OFris. 
ful-branga, Ger.  vollbringen]  trans,  to  accomplish- 
full-burn  intr.,  to  blaze  forth,  follow  hotly ;  full- 
forth  [  + FORTH  v.]  trans.,  to  accomplish,  com- 
plete ;  full-make  trans.,  to  complete,  perfect ; 
full-serve  trans. ,  to  serve  fully ;  full-sound  intr., 
to  sound  loudly;  full-timber  trans.,  to  build 
completely ;  full-thrive  intr.,  to  thrive  to  the  full  • 
full-work  [OE./ull-uyrcan  =  OHG.  fol(l)awur- 
chan\  trans.,  (a)  OE.  to  perpetuate ;  (*)  to  com- 
plete. Obs. 
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cxaoo  ORMTM  16335  5ure  temmple  timmbredd  wass,  &  all 
*fullbrohht  till  ende.  1382  WVCLIF  Gen.  xxxi.  36  For  what 
my  synne,  has  thow  thus  *fulbrent  [Vulg.  exarsisti]  after 
me.  awfiCott.  Horn.  237  His  }iaf  miht  and  strencbe 
^url  be  gief  of  his  gaste  his  hesne  to  *fulfor<5ie.  c  i«oo 
ORMIN  15597  ^rbann  biss  temmple  mihhte  ben  Fullwrohht 
&  all  fullforbedd.  ^1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xvi[i].  5  *Ful- 
make  mi  steppes  in  sties  [Hne.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos 
xxvii.  104  Fulmake  thoblacyon  to  pluto.  1340  Ayenb.  33 
And  me  kan  zigge  huo  J?et  serueb  and  113.3 1  *uol-serue|?  his 
ssepe  he  lyest.  1388  WYCLIF  Judg.  vii.  18  Whanne  the 
trompe  *fulsowneth  in  myn  hoond.  c  1200  ORMIN  5130  Swa 
*full]irifenn  batt  itt  nohht  Ne  maj;  na  mare  waxxenn.  Ibid. 
16321  Godess  temmple.. wass  i  sexe  jeress  all  and  fow- 
werrtij  "full timmbredd.  a  1035  Cnufs  Laws  11.  c.  61 
(Schmid)  Gif  hwa  on  fyrde  gnSbryce  *fulwyrce.  c  1200 
Fullwrohht  [see  quot.  forfullfortk  above]. 

b.  with  pres.  and  pa.  pples.  (cf.  A.  1 2  b,  to  which 
some  of  these  might  be  referred),  as,  full-accom- 
plished, -acorned,  -adjusted^  -armed,  -assembled, 
-assured,  -beaming,  -bearing,  -born,  -bound, 
-buckramed,  -descending,  -digested,  -distended, 
-^-drivein,  -exerted,  -extended,  -fashioned,  ^-fastt 
-fatted,  -fledged,  -glowing,  t -greased,  \ -knowing, 
•f  -known,  -levelled,  -manned,  -nerved,  -plumed, 
-ripened,  -spread,  -strained,  -trimmed,  -tuned, 
f  -waxen  ;  t  full-begotten,  lawfully  begotten, 
legitimate ;  full-blown  *,  filled  with  wind,  puffed 
out  (lit.  and/£0  ;  see  BLOW  z/.l  23  ;  full-blown  *, 
in  full  bloom  (lit.  and/^.)  ;  see  BLOW  v.'2  i  ;  full- 
stated  (see  quot.X 


T( 

SON  Autumn  835  The  'full-adjusted  harmony  of  things. 
1776  MICKLE  tr.  Canteens'  Lusiad  31  *Full-arm'd  they 
came,  for  brave  defence  prepared.  1735  THOMSON  Liberty 
in.  260  Her  "full-assembled  Youth  innumerous  swarm'd. 
1839  BAILEY  Festus  xix.  (1848)  220  The  *fu!l-assured  faith. 
1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  ii.  142  Had  not  her  Eyes,  With 
Life  *full-beaming,  her  vain  Wiles  betray'd.  1896  Daily 
News  17  June  4/5  The  thousand  acres  is  never  all  *full- 
hearing  altogether.  1636  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  182 
Your  Father  counteth  you  not  a  bastard :  *full-begotten 
bairns  are  nurtured.  1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  3  With 
cheeks  *full  blowne  Each  man  will  wish  the  case  had  b*ene 
his  owne.  4x1635  NAUNTON  Fragtn.  Reg.  (Arb.)  15  A  time 
in  which  (for  externals)  she  was  full  blown.  1635-56  COW- 
LEY  Davideis  n.  735  Some  did  the  Way  with  full-blown 
Roses  spread.  1693  DRYUF.N  Persius  i.  254  Who  at  enormous 
Villany  turns  pale,  And  steers  against  it  with  a  full-blown 
Sail.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  414  Full  blown  with  the  opinion 
of  his  wonderfull  Acuteness.  1749  JOHNSON  Vanity  Hum. 
Wishes  99  In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand.  1878 
BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  20  Flower  that's  full-blown  tempts 
the  butterfly.  x8ax  KEATS  Lamia  \.  172  Whither  fled 
Lamiaj  now  a  lady  bright,  A  *full-bom  beauty  new  and 
exquisite.  1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Count ing-ko.  319,  45 
barrels  *full  bound  mess-beef.  1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib. 
II.  545  Bible,  8vo.,  full-bound  in  maroon  Turkey  morocco. 
1833  HT-  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  the  Banker  \.  i.  7  The  *full- 
buckramed  fancy  dresses  of  the  young  gentlemen.  1715-20 
POPE  Iliad  xx.  460  The  impatient  steel  with  *  full-descend- 
ing sway  Forced  through  his  brazen  helm  its  furious  way. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  419  We  shall,  .partake 
in  the  expertness  and  *full-digested  remembrance  belonging 
to  that.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  185  The  *  full-distended 
clouds  Indulge  their  genial  stores,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl. 
T.  502  This  bargayn  is  *ful  dryue,  for  we  been  knyt.  1726-46 
THOMSON  Winter  171  Before  the  breath  Of  *full-exerted 
heaven  they  wing  their  course.  1730-46  —  Autumn,  1119 
The  long  lines  of  *full-ex tended  war  In  bleeding  flight 
commixed.  1883  Gfasg;  Weekly  Her.  21  Apr.  8/2  Ladies' 

full-fashioned  black  Lisle  thread  hose,  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
61  pa.  odre  weren  *fulfeste  sone.  1382  WYCLIF  Deut.  xxxii. 
15  Ful  fat  maad  is  the  loued,  and  a}en  wynsed;  *ful-fattid, 
fulgresid,  outlargid.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  7  Nov.  8/2  A 
tutor's  pay  is  only  about  a  third  of  that  of  a  *full-fledged 
professor.  1895  SIR  W.  HARCOURT  Sp.  in  Ho.  Com.  14  May, 
A  full-fledged  butterfly.  1863  I.  WlLUAMsA^f/ttftfTI.  viii. 
(1874)  89  The  sun ..  Blending  them  in  the  golden  blazonry 
Of  his  *full-glowing  orb.  1382  *Ful-gresid  [ste  full-fatted}. 
1612  SELDEN  Drayton's  Poly-olb.  To  Rdr.,  What  the  Verse 
oft  with  allusion,  as  supposing  a  *full  knowing  Reader,  lets 
slip.  1386  Rolls  of  Par  It.  III.  225/1  Nichol  Brembre.. 
with  stronge  honde,  as  it  is  *fulknowen.  .was  chosen  Mair. 
1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  i.  i.  6  This  is.. staring,  with  a 
*full-levelled  eye,  the  great  luminary  of  spirits  in  the  face. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  HI.  vii.  52  Our  ouer-plus  of  shipping 
will  we  burne,  And  with  the  rest  *full  mann'd,  from  th? 
head  of  Action  Beate  th'  approaching  Caesar.  1839  BAILEY 
Festus  vii.  (1848)  70  Dare  with  *fullnerved  arm  the  rage  of 
all.  <ri63oDRUMM.  OF  W.WTH.  Elegy  on  G.AdolpkusVrks. 
(1711)  54  With  *full  plum'd  wing  thou  faulkon-like  could  fly. 
1861  THORNBURY  Turner  (1862)  I.  58  He  will  be  a  full- 
plumed  Royal  Academy  Student.  1878  Masque  Poets  214 
Brings  to  northern  shores  *full-ripened  tropic  fruits.  1660 
DRYDEN  Astrxa  Redux  64  With  *full-spread  sails  to  run 
before  the  wind.  1748  THOMSON  Castl.  Indol.  i.  209  Slow 
from  his  bench  arose  A  comely  full-spread  porter,  swol'n 
with  sleep.  1867  SMITH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Full  spread,  all 
sail  set.  1746  Exmoor  Scolding  405  (E.  D.  S.)  Ya  know  es 
kep  Challacomb-Moor  in  Hond ;  tes*vull  stated.  Ibid., Full- 
stated,  spoken  of  a  Leasehold  Estate  that  has  Three  Lives 
subsisting  thereon.  _  1757  DYKR  Fleece  in.  169  Sinewy  arms  of 
men,  with  *full  strain  d  strength,  Wring  out  the  latent  water. 
1826  SCOTT  Mai.  Malagr.  ii.  59  A  *full-trimmed  suit  of 
black  silk,  or  velvet.  1842  TENNYSON  Love  $  Duty  40  When 
thy  low  voice,  Faltering,  would  break  its  syllables,  to  keep 
My  own  *full-tuned.  ciaoo  ORMIN  10890  He  wass  *full- 
waxenn  mann. 

t  Full,  v.1  Obs.  Forms  :  i  ful(l)wian,  fullian, 
3-4  folle(n,  3  south.  volle(n,  3  fulhe(n,  vuljen, 
fulewen,folewen,  2~4fulwe(n,  fulge,  2  fule(h)- 
4  folwen,  fologhe,  5  folowe,  4-6  fulle,  (4 


FTTLLAGE. 

fully).  [OE.  fullian,  fullwian,  f.  FULL  adv.  + 
OTeut.  *wtkfy'an,  wthjan  (OHG.  wthen,  mod.Ger. 
weihen]  to  consecrate,  f.  *wfko-  (OS.,  OHG.  wth, 
Goth,  weiks}  holy. 

The  word  thus  means  '  to  consecrate  fully '.  A  convert 
who  was  deemed  not  sufficiently  instructed  for  baptism,  or 
who  shrank  from  assuming  the  responsibilities  which  it 
involved,  was  frequently  prime-signed,  i.e.  marked  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  only,  the  '  full  consecration  '  by  baptism 
being  deferred  till  a  later  period.] 
trans.  To  baptize. 

^900  tr.  Baeda's  Hist.  \.  xv.  [xxvi.]  (1890)  62  Ongunnon 
heo  somnian  &  singan..&  men  laeran  &  fulwian.  a  1000 
Martyrol.  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  80  He  wies  jefullwad  set  Rome. 
c  xooo  Ags,  Gosp.  John  i.  33  Se  J>e  me  sende  to  fullianne  on 
wactere.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  101  Heo  setteS  heoran  handan 
ofer  iful^ede  men.  c  1205  LAY.  2402  De  king  heo  fette  fulwen 
softer  Jxm  lawen.  a  1225  Leg.  Katn.  1391  Hwi  ne  hihe  we 
for  to  beon  Ifulhet  [v.  r.  ifuthtnet]  as  he  het  his.  1297 
R.  GLOUC  (1724)  239  As  5oure  fader  dude,  do,  And  be 
yuolled  in  holy  water.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  164  Alle 
arn  la}>ed  luflyly.  .J>at  euer  wern  fulled  in  font  bat  fest  to 
haue.  c  1380  SirFerumb.  5697  He  wolde  fully. . ban  Amytal 
f>at  was  Jjere.  ^1430  Chtv.  Assigne  369  The  sixte  was 
fulwedde  cheuelere  assigne.  c  1450  MYRC  85  To  fulowe  the 
chylde  ?ef  hyt  be  nede.  1483  Festival!  (W.  de  W.  1515) 
32  b,  Crysle.  .was  fulled  in  water. 
Pull  (ful),  v*  Also  4  follen,  fulle(n.  [f. 
FULL  a. 

OE.  had  fullian  to  fulfil  (Csedmon's  Gen.  2317),  but  con- 
tinuity is  doubtful;  in  the  early  ME.  fulleu  the  u  prob. 
represents  iit  so  that  the  examples  belong  to  FILL  t'.] 
tl.  trans.  To  make  full.     Cf.  FILL  v.  i.  Obs. 
1362  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  184  In  couenant  that  Clement 
schulde  the  cuppe  fulle.    a  1400  Prymer  (1891)  39  Thanne 
is  oure  mouth  fulled  of  joye.      1484  CAXTON  Fables  of 
sEsop  (1889)  72  He   was  ..  fulled  with  sorowe.     1627-47 
FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  Ixxxvil  270  Surely  travail  fulleth  the 
man. 

b.  intr.  To  be  or  become  full.     Const,  of.  Obs. 
exc.  dial,  and  in  U.  S.  of  the  moon. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  44  Thei  . .  demeth  god  in-to  the 
gorge  whon  heore  gottus  follen.    c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  343  Myn  heed  dullyth  Myn  herte  ffullyth  Of  sslepp, 
1864  WEBSTER,  The  moon  fulls  at  midnight.    Mod.  Suffolk 
dial.  (F.  Hall)  '  The  moon  will  full  to-night '. 
1 2.  trans.  To  fulfil,  complete.  Obs. 
1380  [see  FULLING  vbl.  sb.\.     149*  A  eta  Dom.  Cone.  (1839) 
247/1  pe  saidis  persons  sail  mak  na  payment  of  the  said  soume 
quhill  the  poyntis  of  t>e  said  decrett  be  fullit  efter  the  forme  of 
be  samyn.    i64oBROME/jw/i/Wrf  in.  viii.  Wks.  1873  III.  200 
Before  he  has  given  her  satisfaction  I  may  not  full  my  suit. 
3.  Dressmaking.    To  make  full ;    to  gather  or 
pleat.     Also  with  on. 

1831  Wtstm.  Rev.  XIV.  424  The  milliner  with  her  fulling, 
and  quilling,  and  puckering,  come[s]  in  to  supply  the  retiring 
graces  of  nature.  183*  E.  Ind.  Sketch  Bk.  I.  261  A  petticoat 
fulled  and  stiffened  into  the  dignified  rotundity  of  a  hoop. 
1884  West.  Daily  Press  a  June  7/2  Plastrons . .  are  composed 
of  a  straight  piece,  fulled  into  a  small  band  at  the  top.  1890 
Daily  News  4  Dec.  3/4  Many  pretty  little  jackets  . .  are 
composed  of  black  lace  fulled  on  over  a  foundation  of  silk 
or  gold  gauze. 

b.  intr.  To  draw  up,  pucker,  bunch. 
1889  Century  Diet.,  The  skirt  fulls  too  much  in  front. 
Hence   Fulled  ppl.   a.,  gathered    or    pleated; 
arranged  in  folds ;  Fuelling  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of 
the  vb. ;  fa.  the  action  of  fulfilling  ;  b.  the  action 
of  gathering  or  pleating  ;  in  quots.  concr. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  257  Her  matere  schulde  be 
trube  and  fullyngeof  Goddis  lawe.  1760  MRS.  DELANY  Life 
9f  Corr.  Ser.  11.  III.  App.  504  There  was  very  little  fulling, 
but  the  whole  design  was  to  be  seen  without  many  folds. 
1877  HLACKMORE  Cripps  I.  ii.  24  She  gathered  in  the  skirt 
of  her  frock  and  the  fulling  of  her  cloak.  1892  Daily 
News  16  Feb.  6/5  Coats,  .finished  off  at  the  neck  with  a 
fulled  shoulder  cape. 

mil  (ful),  z>,3    Also  5  ful(le.     [ad-  QY.fuler 
V.  fouler) :  see  FOIL  z;.1] 

1.  trans,  spec.  To  tread  or  beat  (cloth)  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  and  thickening  it ;  hence,  to 
cleanse  and  thicken  (cloth,  etc.). 

X377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  445  Cloth  that  cometh  fro  the 
weuyng  is  nou^t  comly  to  were,  Tyl  it  is  fulled  vnder  fote 
or  in  fullyng-stokkes.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  182/1  Fulle 
clothe,  Julio,  c  1483  CAXTON  Vocab.  15  b,  Colard  . .  Can 
well  fulle  cloth.  1511-2  Act  3  Hen.  VUf,  c.  6  §  i  The 
Walker  and  Fuller  shall  truely  walke  fulle  thikke  and  werke 
every  webbe  of  wollen  yerne.  1598  FLORIO,  Follare,  to  full, 
as  clothes  in  a  presse.  1643  PRYNNE  Open.  Gt.  Seale  20 
One. .man  should  be  assigned. .to  seale  the  Clothes  that 
shall  be  wrought  and  fulled  in  London.  1695  Lend.  Gaz. 
No.  3086/4  A  new  Invented  Engine,  which  Fulls  all  sorts 
of  Stuffs  by  Hand  or  Mans  Labour.  18x2  SOUTHEY  in 
Q.  Rev.  VII.  63  In  this  manner  a  girl  can  full  twenty  pair 
of  hose  in  four  or  five  hours.  1872  YEATS  Techn,  Hist. 
Comm.  147  English  cloths,  at  the  outset  were  sent  to  be 
fulled  and  dyed  in  the  Netherlands.  1884  I.  PAYNE  Tales 
fr.  Arabic  I.  233, 1  shall,  .weave  for  her  and  full  her  yarn. 
f  2.  gen.  To  beat  or  trample  down ;  also,  to 
destroy.  Obs. 

t  1400  Rowland  $  O.  112  Fulle  the  under  my  horse  fete. 
11440  York  Myst.  xi.  118  Nowe  kyng  Pharo  fuls  thare 
childir  ful  faste.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  78  Hee 
threw  his  hey  abroad  a  nights  afore  hee  lette  them  in,  be- 
cause then  they  did  not  runne  over  it  and  full  it  so  much. 

i  Fu'llage.  Obs.  [z.Q¥.foullage($.foulage)y 
i.  fouler  to  FULL.] 

1.  Money  paid  for  the  fulling  of  cloth. 
x6xi   in  COTGR.  s.v.  Foullage.     1706    in   PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey).     1755  in  JOHNSON.     Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 
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2.  [Cf.  FrjLTiE^.2;  the  lit.  sense  is  'what  is  tram- 
pled under  foot'.]  Refuse,  street-sweepings,  filth. 

1689  T.  PLUNKET  Char.  Gd.  Commander  51  Some  storm 
or  other  must  be  near  at  hand,  To  sweep  away  the  fullage 
of  the  Land.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour.  Irel.  I.  9  They  go 
much  to  Dublin  for  fullage  of  the  streets  to  lay  on  their 
hay  grounds. 

Full  age. 

Adult  or  mature  age,  esp.  (in  opposition  to 
nonage}  the  age  of  2 1  years.  Cf.  AGE  sb.  3. 

162*"  BACON  Holy  War  (1629)  129  That  after  full  Age  the 
Sonnes  should  Expulse  their  Fathers  and  Mothers  out  of 
their  Possessions.  1675  BROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  320 
God  had  a  respect  to  the  non-age  and  full-age  of  his  people. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  428  Those  . .  who  are  of  full 
age  and  sufficient  understanding,  should  have  power  to  suffer 
a  common  recovery.  1885  GLADSTONE  in  Chr.  World  15  Jan. 
37/1  The  anniversary  . .  which  will  to-morrow  bring  your 
Royal  Highness  to  full  age. 

attrib.  a  1659  CLEVELAND  Poor  Cavalier  n  E'er  ripe 
Rebellion  had  a  full-age  Power. 

Hence  f  Full-agred  ///.  a.,  being  of  full  or 
mature  age.  Of  a  horse  :  Exceeding  the  age  of 
6  years  (now  simply,  aged}.  Obs. 

1631  QUARLES  Dh>.  Poems,  Samson  xiii.  31  A  full  ag'd  Lyon, 
who  had  sought.. his  long-desired  prey.  i68z  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  1737/4  A  chesnut  sorrel  Nag,  with  a  bob  Tail,  full  aged. 
1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  514  F  4  There  stood  by  her  a  man 
full-aged,  and  of  great  gravity.  1724  Lotid.  Gaz.  No. 
6310/3  A  sorrel  Horse,  .full  aged. 

Full-blood,  a.  a.  Of  a  brother  or  sister  : 
Born  of  the  same  parents  (opposed  to  HALF-BLOOD 
i.  attrib.}.  b.  Qualifying  an  ethnic  designation: 
Of  pure  or  unmixed  race. 

i88a  A.  MACFARLANE  Consanguin.  17  Brother,  full-blood 
^rnale  child  of  male  and  female  parents.  1888  Harper's 
Mag.  Mar.  LXXVI.  602  The  full-blood  [Cherokee]  is 
always  present  in  the  national  Legislature.  1893  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Disp.  2  Oct.,  His  mother  [was]  a  full-blood  Pota- 
watomie  squaw. 

Similarly  Pull-bloo'ded  a.  =  FULL  BLOOD,  lit.  and 
Jig. ;  also,  having  plenty  of  blood.  Hence  Pull- 
bloo'dedness  lit.  ~*  ' 


1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  II.  68  A  full-blooded  re- 
publican 'driver'.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  II. 
Ivii.  220  His  general  appearance  and  actions,  those  of  a 
full-blooded  and  wild  Indian.  1884  Century  Mag.  XXVIII. 
42  The  full-bloodedness,  the  large  feet  and  hands.  1894 
Athenaeum  5  May  571/3  His  unquestioned  ability  has  not 
the  roundness,  the  ripeness,  the  mellow  full-blooded  ness  of 
the  style  of  *  The  Heptameron  '.' 

Fu'll-bottom.  [f.  FULL  a.  +  BOTTOM  sb]  A 
full-bottomed  wig. 

1713  GAY  Guardian  No.  149  F  5  Little  master  will  smile 
when  you.. thrust  its  little  knuckles  in  papa's  full-bottom. 
1759  Chron,  in  Ann.  Reg.  169/2  A  flaxen  full  bottom 
suitable  to  the  age  between  forty  and  fifty.  1822  T. 
MITCHELL  Aristoph.  II.  296  Full-bottom,  tie,  perriwig, curl, 
or  toupee. 

Full-bottomed,  «.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  2.] 

1,  Of  a  wig:  Having  a  full  or  large  bottom. 
1711  BUDGELL  Spect.  No.  150  F  7  My  Banker  ever  bows 

lowest  to  me  when  I  wear  my  full-bottom'd  Wig.  1797 
The  College  15  A  huge  full-bottom'd  wig,  and  college  gown. 
1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  52  Their  hero,  .wore  a  Greek 
helmet  over  a  full-bottomed  wig. 

2.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Full-bottomed^  an  epithet 
to  signify  such  vessels  as  are  designed  to  carry  large 
cargoes. 

t  Fullcome,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FULL  adv.  +  COME  v. 
Cf.  Ger.  volkommen  adj.,  perfect.]  trans.  To  finish; 
to  perfect. 

ci477  CAXTON  Jason  16  An  other  spere  that  he  [Jason] 
had  taken  of  his  esquyer  for  to  fulcome  his  emprise,  c  1483 
—  Vocab.  47  Dieu  lenr  laisse  leur  voye  Bien  employe^  God 
late  tbem  theyr  waye  Well  fulcome. 

*t-  Fulldo;,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FULL  a.  +  Do.]  trans. 
To  accomplish,  fulfil,  complete. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  372  Me  schal  fuldon  flesches  pine  ase 
uorS  ase  euere  efne  me!  bolien.  1340  Ayenb.  28  To  destrue . . 
alle  guod  by  hit  lite  by  hit  lesse  by  hit  uoldo.  c  1483  CAXTON 
Vocab.  23  Whiche  make  verry  confession.  And  theyr 
penaunce  fuldoo.  c  1500  Melusine  \.  i  He  wyl  helpe  me  to 
bring  vnto  a  good  ende  &  to  fuldoo  it  att  hys  glorye  & 
praysyng.  x6o«i  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  ii.  (1628)  29  Willing 
to  full-doe  their  too-falne  lot. 

Hence  f  Pu*U-do  sb.,  completion,  finish.  (Perh. 
the  source  of  the  Naut.  phrase  for  a  full  due  :  see 
DUE  sb.  8.) 

1631  [see  Do  s0.1  a]. 

Full  dress.     See  DRESS  sb.  2  a.     Alsoy^. 

1790  COWPER  Lett.  17  June,  Here  am  I  at  eight  in  the 
morning  in  full  dress.  1875  LOWELL  Poet.  Wks.  (1879) 
465  The  habitual  full-dress  of  his  well-bred  mind.  1887 
Spectator  4  June  764/2  A  crown  that  could  be  worn,  like 
a  tiara  of  diamonds,  as  an  adjunct  of  full  dress. 

b.  attrib.  as  \nfttll-dress  coat,  dinner,  rehear  sal, 
suit,  etc. ;  also  fig. ,  as  in  full-dress  debate,  a  formal 
debate  in  which  important  speeches  are  delivered 
on  each  side. 

1812  J.  NOTT  Dekker's  Gvlls  Horne-bk.  41  note,  Not 
a  full-dress  coat  is  made  without  it.  1834  T.  MOORE  Mem. 
(1856)  VII.  47  A  Tory  of  the  full  dress  school.  1851  Illustr. 
Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  II.  526  Pair  of  full-dress  boots.  1879 
F.  W.  ROBINSON  Coward  Consc.  i.  viii,  A  rusty,  black,  full- 
dress  suit.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Cominw.  III.  vi.  cxi.  600 
At  present  the  'full-dress  debates'  in  the  Senate  are  apt 
to  want  life.  1893  Times  8  July  12/2  Mr.  Heneage's 
amendment  is  not  the  best  possible  text  for  a  full-dress 
debate. 

VOL.  IV. 


Full-dressed,  a.  Fnlly  dressed  ;  wearing 
full  dress,  f  Of  a  coat  :  =  prec.  b. 

1752  A.  MURPHY  Grays-Inn  Jrnl.  No.  14  f  2  In  a  full- 
dressed  Coat,  with  long  Skirts.  1806  SURR  Winter  in  Land. 
ed.  3)  III.  i6ij  I  have  no  objection  in  the  world  to  full- 
dressed  assemblies.  1824-9  LANDOR  I  mag.  Coni>,  Wks.  1846 
[.  206/2  There  are  hours  and  occasions  when  she  needs  not 

e  full-dressed. 

t  Pulle'nd,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  /«//£«<#««  (=  Ger. 
vollendetf)  :  see  FULL  adv.  and  END  v.~\  trans.  To 
end  fully,  accomplish,  complete,  fulfil. 

1:900  tr.  Buda's  Hist.  in.  xxiii.  (MS.  B  in  Smith  554 
note),  He  bjed  Cynebill  .  .  bset  he  oa  arfsestan  ongunnen- 
nesse  fullendode  and  gefylde.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  239  in 
'J.  E.  Misc.  66  peo  bat  gode  were  by-gunne  and  ful-endy 
lit  nolden.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  61  We  hauen  ure 
penitence  fulended.  c  1300  Beket  2322  If  he  ful  in  feble 
stat,  that  he  ne  mi;te  hit  ful  ende.  1382  WVCLIF  Ecclus. 
xxxiv.  8  With  oute  lesing  shal  be  ful  endid  the  word  of  the 
[awe.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  ix.  iv.  (1495)  349  The 
Cycle  and  the  Course  of  the  Mone  is  fullended  in  the 
nintenth  yere.  c  1425  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  134  He 
that  al  thynge  fulle  endet. 

Fuller  (fu-lai),  sbl  Forms  :  1-4  fullere,  3 
follare,  4  south,  vollere,  4-6  fullar(e,  (6  fullor, 
furler,  7  fullner),  4-  fuller.  [OE./«//gre,  ad. 
i,.fullo  (of  unknown  origin),  assimilated  to  agent- 
nouns  in  -fre,  -ER1.  If  there  existed  an  OE.  *ful- 
lian  vb.,  ad.  late  L.  fullare  to  FULL,  the  agent- 
noun  may  have  been  derived  from  it.] 

L  One  whose  occupation  is  to  full  cloth. 

c  looo  Ass.  Gasp.  Mark  ix.  3.  c  1190  £.  Eng.  Leg.  1.  366/53 
Mid  one  follares  perche  ;  bat  men  tesieth  opon  cloth,  a  1327 
Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  188  The  webbes  ant  the  fullaris  assem- 
bleden  hem  alle,  1340  Ayenb.  167  Mochel  is  defouled  mid  J>e 
uet  of  uolleres  be  robe  of  scarlet.  *S"-2  [see  FULL  t'.  3  i]. 
1583  STUBBES  Anat.  A  his.  n.(i882)  24  Compounding  with  the 
Fuller  to  thicke  it  [wool]  very  much.  1645  Bp.  HALL  Remedy 
Discontents  118  The  Fuller  treads  upon  that  cloth  which 
he  means  to  whiten.  1764  BURN  Poor  Laws  156  Three 
weavers..  six  spinners,  one  fuller  and  burler.  1866  ROGERS 
Agric.  ff  Prices  I.  iv.  103  There  are  twelve  clergymen,  .six 
fullers  and  six  girdlers.  1885  Instructions  to  Census  Clerks 
66  (In  list  of  workers  in  textile  fabrics).  Fuller. 

2.  In  the  names  of  various  materials,  plants,  etc. 
used  in  the  process  of  fulling  ;  as  fuller's  clay  = 
FULLER'S  EARTH;  fuller's  grass,  herb,  weed, 
(Saponaria  officinalis)  ;  fuller's  teazel,  thistle 
\Dipsacusfuttonunf)  ;  fuller's  thorn?  =  prec. 

1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.N.n.  viii.  (1869)  II.  238  "Fuller's 
earth  or  fuller's  clay.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Gcol.  v. 
lot  Fuller's  clay  or  earth.  1526  Crete  Herlmll  ccclxxxiiij, 
Saponaria.  .is  called.  .*fullers  grasse.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.  262  The  *Fullers  herb  in  wine  honied.  1607  TOPSELL 
four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  486  There  is  an  herb  called  Fullers- 
herb  which  doth  soften  wool.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  iv.  Ix. 
522  This  kinde  of  Thistel  is  called.  .'Fullers  Teasel.  1653 
CUL?EPER  Eng.  Phys.  356  'Fullers  Thistle,  or  Teasel.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §  661  An  Herbe  called  Hippophaeston  [that 
groweth]  vpon  the  'Fullers  Thorne.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  *  Fullers-  Weed,  or  Fullers-thistle,  an  Herb. 

Fuller,  sb.°-     [?f.  FULL  v.*  (sense  3)  +  -EK  1.] 

1.  Blacksmithing,  etc.  A  grooved  tool  on  which 
iron  is  shaped  by  being  driven  into  the  grooves. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Fuller,  a  die,  a  half-round  set-hammer. 
1896  Furrier's  Price  List,  Best  Cast  Steel,  for  Fullers, 
Stamps,  &c. 

2.  A  groove  made  by  a  fuller. 

1855  MILES  Horse-shoeing  9  The  '  fuller  '  should  be  carried 
quite  round  the  shoe  to  the  heels,  and  the  fullering  iron 
should  have  both  sides  alike.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit., 
Fuller,  the  fluting  groove  of  a  bayonet.  1889  Daily  Tel. 
i  Mar.  5/8  The  present  pattern  is  too  thin  in  the  '  fuller  '. 
Hence  Pu'ller  ».,to  stamp  with  a  fuller;  to  groove 
by  stamping  ;  also  dial,  to  goffer  ^linen).  Pu'll- 
ered  ppl.  a.  Fu'llering  vbl.  si.,  the  action  of  the 
vb.  ;  also  concr.  the  groove  thus  formed. 

1820  BRACT  CLARK  Descr.  New  Horse  Shoe  14  Our  old 
English  custom  of  fullering.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Mann/. 
Metal  I.  170  The  shoes  being  fullered  or  grooved  near  the 
outer  edge  to  receive  the  heads.  1841  HARTSHORNE  Salopia 
Antiq.  Gloss.  434  F-ullaring,  a  groove  into  which  the  nails 
of  a  horse's  shoe  are  inserted.  1855  Fullering  iron  [see 
sense  2  above].  1868  Regiil.  fy  Ord.  A  rmy  r  573  The  horse's 
Shoe  is  not  to  be  grooved  or  fullered.  1880  BLACKMORE  Mary 
Anerley  I.  xi.  159  His  linen  clothes  are  dry,  and  even  quite 
lately  fullered  —  ironed  you  might  call  it.  Mod.  Advt,,  Sandal 
horse  shoe.,  made  of  plain,  fuller'd,  or  Rodway  bar. 

Ftvller's  ea'rtll.  A  hydrous  silicate  of 
alumina,  used  in  cleansing  cloth;  also  Geol.  a  group 
of  strata  characterized  by  the  presence  of  this  earth. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Sura.  31  Mynes  of  tynne,  leed,  ore,  cole 
.  .  lymestonne,  chalke,  furlers  (sic  1326  ;  ed.  1534  fullers]  erthe, 
Sande,  cley.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxv.  xvii.  II.  560  This 
Fullers  earth  Cimolia,  is  of  a  cooling  nature.  1667  E.  CHAM- 
BERLAYNESY.  Gt.  Brit.  1.11684)7  Fullers  Earth  is  nowhere  else 
produced  in  that  abundance  and  excellency  as  in  England. 
1738  CHESTERF.  Comm.  Sense  u  Nov.(i739)  II.  238  Fuller's- 
Earth,  the  Exportation  of  which  is  strictly  prohibited  by 
our  Laws.  1836  HOR.  SMITH  Tin  Trump.  I.  9  Like  fuller's 
earth,  defiling  for  the  moment  but  purifying  in  the  end. 
1854  F.  C.  BAKEWELL  Geol.  50  The  bed  of  clay  called  fuller's 
earth  .  .  may  be  considered  merely  local.  1878  HUXLEY 
Physiogr.  36  This  Fuller's  earth  forms  a  thick  bed  of  clay 
which  retains  the  water  that  reaches  it. 
fig.  1670  EACHARD  Cant.  Clergy  56  The  blots  of  sin  will 
be  easily  taken  out  by  the  soap  of  sorrow,  and  the  fullers- 
earth  of  contrition.  1727  GAY  Beggar's  Of  era  i.  ix,  Money, 
Wife,  is  the  true  Fuller's  Earth  for  Reputations,  there  is  not 
a  Spot  or  a  Stain  but  what  it  can  take  out. 

altrilt.     1816  W.  SMITH  Strata  Ident.  31  The  Fuller's 
Earth  Rock..  in  many  places  is  imperfectly  lapidified. 


tFu'llery.  Obs.-"    [f.  FULLER  rf.l 
place  where  the  process  of  fulling  is  carried  on. 

1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).  1755  in  JOHNSON.  Hence  in  mod. 
Diets. 

Full-fa'ced,  a.    [f.  FULL  a.  +  FACE  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Having  a  full  face  ;  esp.  of  persons,  having  a 
full  or  plump  face. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  i.  31,  I  was  a 
yong  Lad,  ruddy-cheek't,  full-fac't,  and  plumpe  withall. 
1675  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  980/4  Stolen,  .a  large  silver  Cup.  .by 
aLodger.  .a  Full-faca  man.  1796  Hull  Advertiser  3  Sept. 
2/2  David  Hallett.  .stout  made,  of  a  low  stature,  and  full 
faced.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  230  One 
side  consisting  of  a  full-faced  damask  rose. 
b.  said  of  the  moon  at  full. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  ill.  n.  xxvii,  Not  from  full- 
faced  Cynthia. 

2.  Having  the  face  turned  fully  on  the  spectator 
or  in  some  specified  direction. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  vl.  v.  265  The  full  faced  Helmet 
doth  signifie  direction  or  command.  1832  TENNYSON 
CEnone  79  When  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the  Gods 
Ranged  in  the  halls  of  Peleus.  1894  J.  P.  HOPPS  in  Westm. 
Gaz,  7  Feb.  2/1  As  full-faced  to  the  sunshine  as  you  are  to- 
day. 

t  Fullfre'me,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  full-ferm. 
[OE.ful(l]fre_mian,  -frpnman  :  see  FULL  adv.  and 
FREMEK.]  trans.  To  accomplish,  fulfil,  perfect. 

Hence  f  Pullfre'med  ///.  a.  ;  f  Fullfre-medly 
adv.,  perfectly  ;  f  Fullfre'medness,  perfection. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  vii.  §  5  pinre  unriht  gitsunga 
?;ewill  to  fulfremmanne.  £900  tr.  Bseda^s  Hist.  m.  xix. 
[xxvii.]  (1891)  244  Lifde  he  his  lif  in  micelre  eaSmodnesse 
..and  in  fulfremednesse.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  35  Gif  we  J>a 
da^as  fulfremedlice  for  Gode  lifaeab.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosf. 
John  iv.  34  ftet  ic  full  fremme  [cn6o  Hatton  fulfremie] 
his  weorc.  «H7S  Cott.  Horn.  219  Ne  me}  nan  iscefte  ful- 
fremedlice smea^an  ne  understonden  embe  god.  c  1200 
ORMIN  2530  Fullfremedd  herrsummnesse.  Ibid.  5135  patt 
te  birrb  ej^berr  lufess  mahht  Fullfremeddlike  fillenn.  Ibid. 
6083  patt  mann  (>att  tiss  Fullfremeddnesse  folljhebl".  1486 
Bk.  St.  A  loans  Aviijb,  Thos  same  barris  shall  telle  you 
whan  she  is  full  summed  or  full  fermyd. 

Fu'll-gro'wn.  [f.  FULL  adv.  +  GROWN.]  Fully 
grown  ;  having  attained  full  size  or  maturity. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vii.  456  Innumerous  living  Creatures.. 
Limb'd  and  full  grown.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840) 
30  Wickedness  presented  itself  full-grown.  1767  HUNTER 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LVIII.  43  Fig.  II.  The  same  view  of  the 
same  bone  in  a  full-grown  Elephant.  1859  DARWIN  Orig. 
Spec.  iii.  (1873)  52  In  a  state  of  nature  almost  every  full- 
grown  plant  annually  produces  seed.  1871  BLACKIE  Four 
Phases  i.  151  He  had  two  sons,  one  full-grown. 

trans/.  1836  STANLEY  Sinai  $  Pal.  x.  (1858)  374  Four 
springs  pour  their  almost  full-grown  rivers  through  the  plain. 

Hence  Pnll-gfrow'ner  colloq.  or  slang,  a  full- 
grown  person. 

1867  P.  FITZGERALD  75  Brooke  St.  III.  251  A  full  growner  : 
no  '  Miss  '  at  all  in  the  case. 

tFu'Uhead1.  Obs.  In  4-5  fulhed(e.  [f. 
FULL  a.  +  -HEAD.]  Fullness. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxxv.  q  [xxxvi.  8]  pai  sal  be  drunken, 
als  of  wine,  Of  be  fulhed  of  house  Hne.  1340  Ayenb.  119 
Alsuo  wes  he..zuo  uol  of  grace..  (jet  of  his  uolhede  we 
ni]m:)>  al.  c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Per/.  (1494)  in.  xxii,  In 
hyr  was  fulhede  of  all  vertues  without  wem  of  synne. 

t  Fn'llhead  2.  Obs.  [f.  FULL  a.  +  HEAD  s/>.] 
A  castrated  stag. 

1803  J.  SLEIGHT  in  Ami.  Agric.  XXXIX.  556  The  full- 
heads.  .always  herd  with  the  bucks,  excepting  in  the  rut. 

Ftrll-liea'rted,  a.  [f.  FULL  a.  +  HEART  + 
-ED  2.]  Having  a  full  heart,  a.  Full  of  courage 
and  confidence  ;  hence  of  a  work  :  Carried  on 
with  zeal.  b.  Full  of  feeling  ;  indicative  of  strong 
emotion.  Hence  Pull-hea-rtedly  adv. 

1611  SHAHS.  Cytno.  v.  iii.  7  The  Enemy  full-hearted,  Loll- 
ing the  Tongue  with  slaught'ring.  1851  MRS.  BROWNING 
Casa  Guidi  31  The  sky  above  ..  seemed  to.  .palpitate  in 
glory,  like  a  dove  Who  has  flown  too  fast,  full-hearted. 
1859  SMILES  Self-Help  xii.  (i86ot  323  The  most  effective 
work  is  always  the  full-hearted  work.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT 
Dan.  Der.  IV.  Ixiii.  240  Full-hearted  silence.  1882  J.  L. 
LUDLOW  in  Hoinilet.  Monthly  May  451  For  you  he  lived.. 
and  sends  his  Holy  Spirit  as  full-heartedly  as  if  there  were 
no  other  human  being. 

Fullimart,  obs.  form  of  FOUMART. 

t  Fu'lling,  vbl.  s&.1  Obs.    Also  5  folowynge* 

[f.  FULL  ».l]     Baptizing. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  257  Som  acounteb  from 

be  fullynge  of  Crist.     1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xv.  207  Ther 

is  follyng  of  font  and   follyng  in  blod-shedynge.     1:1450 

MYRC  146  Eghte  dayes  they  schullen  abyde  That  at  the 

fonte  halowynge  They  mowe  take  here  folowynge.     1483 

Fesliiiall  (W.  de  W.  1515)  48  This  trynyte  was  knowen  in 

the  fullynge  of  Cryst  as  the  gospel  setteth. 

Fulling,  vbl.  sb?  :  see  after  FULL  v.2 

Fulling  (fu-lirj),  vbl.  sb.3  [f.  FULL  vfl  +  -ING  '.] 

1.  The  process  of  cleansing  and  thickening  cloth 
by  beating  and  washing  ;  also  called  milling. 

1688  R.  HOLME'  Artnoury  in.  348/2  This  trade  of  Milling 
or  thickning  Cloth  is  termed  Fulling.  1791  HAMILTON  tr.  Bcr 
thollet's  Dyeing  I.  I.  n.  i.  127  He  has  explained  the  effects 
of  fulling  by  the  external  conformation  of  the  hair  or  wool 
of  animals.  1812  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  VII.  63  The  women 
perform  the  work  of  fulling  by  treading  the  cloth  in  a  tub. 

trans/.  1894  GOULD  lllustr.  Diet.  Med.,  Fulling,  in  mas- 
sage, a  valuable  method  of  kneading,  named  from  the 
motion  used  by  fullers  in  rubbing  linen  between  their  hands. 

2.  attrib.  ssfulling-lioy,  -hammer,  t  -mace,  -stone; 
ffulling-olay,  f-earth  =  fuller  s  earth;  fulling- 
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FULLISH. 

mill,  a  mill  in  which  cloth  is  fulled  or  milled  by 
being  beaten  with  wooden  mallets,  which  are  let 
fall  upon  it  (or  in  modern  use,  by  being  pressed 
between  rollers)  and  cleansed  with  soap  or  fuller's 
earth  ;  t  fulling-stooks,  wooden  mallets  worked 
by  machinery,  used  for  fulling  cloth. 

1677  YARRANTON  £>!<;.  Imprmi.  109,  If  I  had  not  been  an 
old  Clothier,  and  a  "Fulling-Boy  when  I  was  young.  1688 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2338/1  We  do.  .streightly  Charge,  .that  no 
manner  of..  "Fulling  Clay,  be  ..  exported.  1720  Ikid. 
No.  5853/1  Any  Fuller's-Earth,  or  Fulling-Clay.  1563-87 
FOXE  A.  #  M.  (1684)  III.  591  A  certain  poor  man., 
went  to  the  Sea,  minding  to  have  gone  into  Kent  for 
"Fulling  Earth.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I. 

~~i  Some   fulling   Earths,    it    is    said,    effervesce   slightly 


attribute  it  to  the  little  knowledge  of  the  "fulling  Maces 
or  the  darkenesse  of  the  night.  1417-18  Abingdon  Ace. 
(Camden)  88  note.  The  reparacions  done  this  yere  at  y° 
•Fullingmilles.  1523  FITZHEBB.  Sun',  g  b,  Fullyngmylnes, 
sythe  mylnes,  cutlersmylnes.  1612  in  Naworth  Hoitseh. 
Bks.  8  The  wholl  yeares  rent  of  the  fulling  mill.  1748 
SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  xvi.  (1804)  97  My  heart  went  knock, 
knock . .  like  a  fulling-mill.  1805  LUCCOCK  Nat.  Wool  161 
Nor  will  the  cloth  . .  endure  without  injury  the  violent 
strokes  of  the  fulling  mill.  1876  HOLLAND  Sev.  Oaks  \.  2 


--. 

wooden  mallets.  1884  J.  PAYNE  1000  Nit.  ft  One  Nt.Vlll. 
135  Making  the  ship  fast  to  one  of  the  *Fulling-Stones. 

Fullish  (fu'lij),  a.  [f.  FULL  a.  +  -ISH.]  Some- 
what full. 

1822  Blacbiu.  Mag.  XI.  164  Rather  pompous  and  dullish  ; 
of  falsetto,  too,  fullish.  1871  G.  MEREDITH  H.  Richmond 
(1886)  206  Her  nose  firm,  her  lips  fullish.  1889  National 
Rev.  XIII.  686  The  most  noticeable  features  of  the  face  are 
the  rather  prominent  nose  and  fullish  lips. 

^lapp.  misused  forfulliche,  FULLY  adv. 

c  1500  Mtlusine  xxvi.  208  It  is  not  fullyssh  a  moneth  com- 
plet  syn  that  we  departed  thens. 

Full  length.  The  entire  length  or  extension 
of  any  object. 

1.  In  advbl.  phrase,  (at^  full  length. 

1709  STEELE  &  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  93  P4, 1  have,  .drawn 
at  full  Length,  the  Figures  of  all  sorts  of  Men.  1844 
DICKENS  Mart.  Chnz.  vi,  By  constructing,  .a  temporary 
sofa  of  three  chairs,  .and  lying  down  at  full-length  upon  it. 
1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  I.  47  Of  polished  marble  thou  full- 
length  shalt  stand. 

2.  altrib.,    as  full-length  figure,  portrait,   etc. 
Also  ellipt.  a  full-length. 

1850  L.  HUNT  Aittobiog.  II.  xiv.  141  A  full-length  portrait 
.  .of  a  little  girl.  1894  A.  D.  WHITE  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly 
XLIV.  722  A  full-length  woodcut  showing  the  Almighty 
in  the  act  of  extracting  Eve.  1896  Westm.  GHZ.  I  May  I  h 
Just  above  the  line,  hangs  a  full-length  of  the  German 
Emperor.  1897  Dally  Nam  8  Apr.  8/1  This  is,  we  under- 
stand, the  first  full-length  novel  he  has  written. 
fig.  1833-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  296  What  may 
he  called  a  close  and  full-length  portrait  [of  a  disease]. 

Fall  moon. 

1.  The  moon  with  its  entire  disc  illuminated. 

a  looo  Boeth.  Metr.  xxviii.  81  H\va  is  on  weorulde  (rat 
ne  wundrise  fulles  monan.  1530  PAI.SGR.  223/2  Full 
moone,  plaint  lime.  1681  OTWAV  Soldier's  Fort.  iv.  i, 
'Twas  a  Full-moon,  and  such  a  Moon,  Sir !  1812-16  J. 
SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  f,  Art  I.  597  The  full  moon  rises  at 
sun-set.  1883  OUIDA  Wanda  \.  58  The  full  moon  was 
rising  above  the  Glockner  range. 

2.  The  period  at  which  this  occurs  (  =  L.  plcni- 
luniunf). 

rti3oo  Cursor  M.  17288+72  pese  thre  thinges  a-bod  our 
lord,  or  he  to  ded  wald  goo,  Vre  leuedy  day  &  friday  als 
and  ful  moyne  als-soo.  1:1475  Pict.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
800  Hoc  plenilunmm,  fulmone.  1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors 
(1640)  61  b,  From  the  new  moone,  to  the  full,  all  humors  do 
encrease  and  from  the  full  to  the  new  Moone,  decrease 
agamu.  1676  WISEMAN  Wounds V.  ix.  393  Towards  the  Full- 
moon,  as  he  was  coming  home  one  morning,  he  felt  his  Legs 
faulter.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's Stud.  Nat.  (1790) 
III.  34  They  [tides]  exhibit  no  sensible  rise  till  the  second 
or  third  day  after  the  full  Moon. 

3.  attrib. 

1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  282  The  breach,  though  small  at 
first,  soon  opening  wide,  In  rushes  folly  with  a  full-moon 
tide.  1797  SOUT :-  T  ^  •-'  "  •  - 


Fu:ll-moTrthed,  a.   [f.  FULL  a.  +  MOUTH  sk. 
+  -ED  -q     Having  a  full  mouth. 
1.  Of  cattle :    Having  the  mouth  full  of  teeth  • 
having  the  full  complement  of  teeth. 


^  o     TT  g'. 4/I>  Ico  Sran<i  full-mouthed  ewe? 
t  3.  Having  the  mouth  filled  with  food  ;  hence 
Festive.     fra™/   Of  a  sail:    Filled  with  wind! 
Oos. 
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Recant,  iv.  30  Force  and  bold-fac'd  Wrong  May  hap  to  roar 
upon  thy  full-mouth'd  Sailes.  a  1701  SEDLEY  Poems  Wks 
1722  I.  16  Like  murm'ring  full-mouth'd  Isra'lites  we  stand. 
3.  a.  Having  a  loud  voice  or  sound  ;  sounding 
or  talking  loud.  Of  dogs  :  Baying  loudly,  b.  Pro- 
duced or  uttered  with  a  loud  voice  or  with  violence. 

a.  1648  Jos.  BEAUMONT  Psyclie  n.  161  Whom  both  the 
full-mouth'd  Elders  hastened  To  catch  th'  Adulterer.    1698 
FKYER  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  314  He  came  to  me  full  mouth'd 
in  the  King's  Name.    1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  m.  4_io  The 
full-mouth'd  Pack  With  dreadful  Consort  thunder  in  his  Rear. 

b.  1605    Narr.    Murthers    Sir   J.   Fitz  (1860)  6   The 
fulmouth'd  report  of  infamous  rumour.      1620  QUARLES 
Jonah  Kjb,  Had  Boreas  blown  His  full-mouth'd  blast. 
1:1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1655)  II.  76  A  full-mouth'd  Language 
she  [German]  is,  and  pronounc'd  with  that  strength  as  if 
one  had  bones  in  his  tongue  insteed  of  nerfs.     1708  MOT- 
TEUX  Rabelais  IV.  Ixvii.   (1737)  276  With  a  full   mouth'd 
laugh.    1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxii.  279  These  faithful 
servants  generally  bayed  their  full-mouthed  welcome  from 
afar  off. 

Hence  Pullmou'thedly  adv.,  with  a  full  mouth  ; 
uncompromisingly. 

1887  SAINTSBURY  Hist.  Elizab.  Lit.  iv.  (1890)  154  The 
earlier  Satires..  denounce  lewd  verses  most  fullmouthedly. 

Fullness,  fulness  (fu-lnes).  [f.  FULL  a.  + 
-NESS.  OE.  hadfyHnes^OHG.folntsst  :-OTeut. 
*fullino$su-z;  but  as  the  existing  word  does  not 
appear  before  the  I4th  c.  it  was  prob.  a  new  forma- 
tion rather  than  a  refashioning  of  the  older  word. 

The  spelling  fullness,  though  less  common  (exc.  in  the 
U.S.)  than  _/w/«*?j.r,  is  here  adopted  as  more  in  accordance 
with  analogy  :  see  the  remarks  s.v.  DULLNESS.] 

The  quality  or  condition  of  being  full. 

1.  The  condition  of  being  filled  so  as  to  include 
no  vacant  space. 


1577  B.  GOOGE  Herestoch's  Husb.  n.  (1586)  Sob,  The 
equall  medley  of  heat  and  cold,  drieth  and  moisture,  fulnesse 
and  emptinesse.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  VI.  254^  How  commeth 
it  to  passe..  that  the  Lake  it  selfe  never  diminisheth,  nor 
increaseth,  but  alwayes  standeth  at  one  fulnesse.  1692 
BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  vii.  223  If  the  presence  of  this  ^ethereal 
Matter  made  an  absolute  Fulness,  a  1716  SOUTH  Semi. 
(1737)  II.  iv.  145  Like  water  in  a  well,  where  you  have  ful- 
ness in  a  little  compass. 

b.  Jig.  Of  the  '  heart  '  :  The  state  of  being  over- 
charged with  emotion. 

1635  BACON  Ets.,  Friendship  (Arb.)  16*5  A  principal!  Fruit 
of  Frendship,  is  the  Ease  and  Discharge  of  the  Fulnesse 
and  Swellings  of  the  Heart.  1797  MRS.  RAHCLIFFE  Italian 
xx.  (1824)  636  He  yielded  to  the  fulness  of  his  heart.-  1885 
R.  BUCHANAN  Annan  Water  vi,  Father  only  speaks  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  heart. 

2.  The  condition   of  containing  (something)  in 
abundance,  or  of  abounding  in  (a  quality,  etc.). 

^1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xviii.  2  Fulnes  of  wisdom  & 
gastly  sauour.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  Ml.  xxxiv.  215  That 
Fulnesse  [of  the  Holy  Ghost]  is  not  to  be  understood  for 
Infusion  of  the  substance  of  God.  1878  L.  P.  MEREDITH 
Teeth  19  He.,  died  in  consequence  of  fulness  of  blood. 

b.  concr.  All  that  is  contained  in  (the  world, 
etc.).  A  Hebraism. 

_  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  xlix.  [1.]  13  pe  world  and  be  fulnes  of 
it  is  myn.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Chroti.  xvii.  32  Let  the  See 
make  a  noyse,  and  the  fulnesse  therof.  1738  WESLEY  Ps 
xxiv.  i,  The  Earth  and  all  her  Fulness  owns  Jehovah  for 
her  sovereign  Lord  ! 

3.  Completeness,  perfection  ;  complete  or  ample 
measure  or  degree. 

c  1320  Cast.  Love  283  Of  oone  volnes  they  were  ful  rysht. 
1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Offices  8  b,  The  fulnesse  of 
thy  grace.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  I'l,  i.  i.  35  Such  is  the 
Fulnesse  of  my  hearts  content.  1610  Bp.  CARLETON  Juris,/. 
2  I  hey  yeeld  to  the  Pope  a  fulnesse  of  power  as  they  tearme 
it,  from  whence  all  Spiritual!  lurisdiction  must  proceed  to 
others.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xvi.  n  In  thy  presence  is  fulnesse 
of  loy.  1667  MILTON  P.  I.,  in.  225  The  Son  of  God,  In 
whom^the  fulness  dwels^of  love  divine,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 


by.. a  fulness  of  generosity?    1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.YV. 
vn.  n.  44  The  papacy  in  the  fullness  of  its  strength. 

b.  Phrases.      The  fullness  of  time  ( =  Gr.  ITAJJ- 
pojpa  TOV  xpfjvov) :  in  Biblical  language,  the  proper 
or  destined  time.    In  its  fullness  :  in  its  full  extent, 
without  exceptions  or  qualifications. 

1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Cal.  iv.  4  When  the  fulnes  of  time 
was  come,  God  sent  forthe  his  Sonne.  1640  HOWELL 
Dodona  s  Gr.  (1645)  4I  And  this  work  was  donem  a  fulness 
of  time.  i7SI  JORTIN  Serm.  (177,)  I.  i.  4  Which  in  the 
fulness  of  time  should  be  made  manifest.  1842  MRS.  BROWN- 
ING Gr*.  Chr.  Poets  (1863)  134  Admitting  the  suggestion  in 
IK  fulness  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (.876)  I.App.  728 
That  tale  he  adopts  in  its  fulness. 

c.  Copiousness  or  exhaustiveness  (of  knowledge, 
statement,  or  expression). 

1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  410  The  words,  with  a  Divine 


less  as  tne  limited  space  at  command  shall  allow  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  8  May  5/2  The  study  of  the  ancient  Ian- 
guages  is  one  which  peculiarly  demands  fullness  of  know- 
ledge  to  make  it  fruitful.  1887  Spectator  3  Sept.  «88  The 
fulfn?""8  matters  which  he  Ascribes  with  more  or  less 

1 4.  The  condition  of  being  satisfied  or  sated ; 
satiety,  repletion  ;  the  condition  of  having  indulged 
to  excess.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  Ivi.  10  Vnshamefast  doggus  knewen  not 
fulnesse.  c  1440  Prornp.  Parv.  182/1  Fumesse  of  mete, 
•acutat.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  ii.  109  Thair  wei 


FULL-SUMMED. 

nowdir  lad  nor  \fr.  not]  loun  Mycht  eit  ane  baikin  loche  For 


_  .  .  igh 

today  thou  fill  Thy  hungry  eyes  even  till  they  wink  with 
fullness.  1666  STILLINGFL.  Serin.  (1696)  I.  i.  43  When  God 
hath  made  us  smart  for  our  fulness  and  wantonness,  then  we 
grew  sullen  and  murmured  and  disputed  against  providence. 
1682  NORRIS  Hierocles  93  In  the  third  place  he  puts  Exer- 
cise, as  that  which  corrects  the  fulness  of  diet. 

f5.  The  condition  of  being  well  supplied  with 
what  one  needs.  Hence,  of  things,  abundance, 
plenty.  Obs. 

1-1440  Promp.  Parv.  182/2  Fulnesse  or  plente,  habim- 
dancin,co/>ia.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  m.  vi.  12  To  lapse  in 
Fulnesse  Is  sorer,  then  to  lye  for  Neede.  1648  Eilton  Bas. 
ix.  57  The  Houses  ;  to  whom  I  wished  nothing  more  then 
Safetie,  Fulness,  and  Freedom.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India 
Sr  P.  225  Amidst  this  Fulness  of  every  thing.  1722  DE  FOE 
Col.  Jack  (1840)  180  Before  I  revelled  in  fulness,  and  here 
I  struggled  with  hard  fare. 

6.  Of  sound,  colour,  etc. :  The  quality  of  being 
full ;  '  volume ',  '  body  '. 

1440  Promp.  Pan'.  182/2  Fulnesse  of  sownde,  sonoritas. 
1622  UACON  Hen.  VII,  7  The  . .  Applauses  of  the  People  . . 
were  true  and  vnfeigned,  as  might  well  appeare  in  the  very 
Demonstrations  and  Fulnesse  of  the  Crie.  31744  POPE 
Pastorals  I.  note,  This  sort  of  poetry  [pastoral]  derives 
almost  its  whole  beauty  from  a  natural  ease  of  thought  and 
smoothness  of  verse ;  whereas  that  of  most  other  kinds  con- 
sists in  the  strength  and  fulness  of  both.  1851  lUuttr.  Catal. 
Gt.  Exnili.  I.  131  Ochres.. Exhibited  on  account  of  their 
clearness,  fulness  of  colour,  body.  1879  Casselfs  Techn. 
Educ.  I.  230/2  A  subtle  mingling  of  colour,  an  exquisite 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  treatment,  a  fulness  such  as 
always  results  from  a  rich  mingling  of  hues.  1881  Standard 
18  Oct.  3/4  The  wort  is  ..  passed  into  a  copper  with  20  per 
cent,  of  malt-flour,  to  impart  fullness  and  flavour. 

7.  Full  habit  of  body ;  roundness  or  protuberance 
of  outline. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  505  Crabbes  heere  with 
us  have  a  sympathy  with  the  Moone,  and  are  fullest  with 
her  fulnes.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  III.)  173 
To  heare  of  your  health,  and  that  you  keepe  your  bodie  in 
that  reasonable  fulnesse  of  flesh,  which  contributes  some- 
thing to  your  gravitie.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  q  P.  378 
Most  of  them  by  a  Fulness  of  Body  are  subject  to  the 
Hemorrhoids.  1798  FERRIAR  lllustr.  Sterne  i.  7  A  certain 
degree  of  fulness  improves  the  figure,  a  1821  SHELLEY 
Pericles  Ess.  &  Lett.  (Camelot)  140  The  face  is  of  an  oval 
fulness.  1841  BREWSTER  Mart.  Sc.  m.  ii,  In  a  family 
notorious  for  fulness,  she  is  considered  superfluously  fat. 
b.  A  feeling  of  internal  pressure  or  distension. 
1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  364,  I  perceived  a  sense  of  fulness  in 
the  head,  and  throbbing  of  the  arteries.  1807  Ibid.  XVII. 
528  '  Internal  distress,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  aching '  mav 
be  felt. 

8.  Dressmaking.  The  condition  of  being  '  full '. 
Also  concr.  the  portion  of  material  arranged  in 
folds  to  produce  this. 

1884  Wat.  Daily  Press  3  June  7/2  An  ordinary  short 
skirt  . .  trimmed  with  flounces,  or  other  fulnesses.     1897 
Globe  18  Feb.  6/3  The  fulness  of  this  blouse  effect  is  drawn 
in  close  at  the  waist. 
Fullock  :  see  FULK  v.  dial. 
t  Fullq-nical,  a.  Obs.-"    [f.  L,  fullonic-us  (f. 
fullon-,  fullo,  a  fuller)  +  -AL.]     '  Belonging  to 
a  fuller'  (Bailey  1721). 

tPu'llought.  Obs.  Forms:  I  ful(l)wiht,  1-2 
fulluht,  2-3  fuluht, ftil(e)ht,  3  fulleht,  4follaut, 
fulloujt,  follojt,  fullaujt,  fullou(g)ht,  5  folgh- 
the.  \Of..ftil(iwiht,  noun  of  action  f.  fiilwian 
(prehistoric  -wi/ian} :  see  FULL  ».l]  Baptism. 

cioco  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  xxi.  25  HwjeBer  wjes  iohannes 
fulluht  be  of  heofonum  be  of  mannum.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
91  UnderfoS  fuluht  on  cristes  nome.  c  1205  LAY.  9617  pa  be 
time  wes  ifulled  biet  hit  [bet  child]  fulleht  sculde  habben. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  160  He  was  Codes  baptiste — be  muchele 
heihnesse  bet  he  heold,  ine  fuluhte  under  his  honden.  a  1330 
O/»f/3i6pou  nost  what  follaut  is.  a  1375  Joseph  Armi. 
682  J>enne  com  Seraphes  and  fullou^t  furst  askes.  1393 
LANGL.  P.  PI,  C.  xviii.  76  Follouht  is  trewe.  c  1450  MYRC 
177  Alle  these  be  cosynes  to  hym  for  ay  ..  The  preste  bat 
foloweb.  .)*:  godfader  &  hys  Wyf  knowe  be-fore  folghthe. 

Hence  in  early  ME.  Fu  1  e  htles  a.  [see  -LESS], 
without  baptism.  Prrlhte  z>.,  also  Frrlhtne 
(folcne),  v.  [see  -EN]  trans,  to  baptize.  Pu-lht- 
ningre,  fulcninge,  vbl.  sb.  Fu  Icnere  [see  -EK  l], 
(John  the)  Baptist. 

c  1175  Lamt.  Horn.  73  Mon  scule  childre  fulhten.  Ibid., 
pa  weren  monie  childre  dede  fulhtles.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  15  Dre  bing.  .bat  on  is  rihte  bileue,  |>at  oSer  is  fuloht- 
nmge,  (^  )>ridde  J>e  faire  liflode.  Ibid.  131  lohan  be  fulc- 
nere.  Ibid.  139  Seint  iohan  baptiste  was  send  into  bis 
midden  erd  to  donde  brefolde  wike,  an  is  to  ki5en  cristes  to 
cume,  ooer  is  bodien  fulcninge,  |>at  bridde  is  fulcnen.  c  1200 
ORMIN  9149  Sibbenn  toe  he  jiir  pe  folk  To  spellenn  &  to 
fullhtnenn.  c  1205  LAY.  29769  peo  he  alle  fullehteS  and  to 
gode  fuseoS.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  [see  FULL  »."]. 

Full-snmmed,  a. 

1.  Falconry.  Of  a  hawk  or  its  wings :   In  full 
plumage. 

1486  [see  FULLFREME].  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prmi.  *  Epigr. 
(1867)  169  Byrdes  wynges  once  full  sumd  byrdes  wyll  hardly 
be  catcht.  1640  HOWELL  Dodona's  Gr.  72  The  King  of  Birds 
. .  with  fullsummd  wings  fastning  his  Talents  East  and  West. 
1671  MILTON/".  X.j.  14  Inspire.. my  prompted  song .. And 
bear  through  highth  or  depth  of  Nature's  bounds,  With 
prosperous  wing  full  summed. 

2.  no 
1847  T 

ofT,' 


FULL-TIMEB. 


[f.  phr:i,c_/«///z>//<;  •  -KB1.]     A 
of  tlie 


Pu:ll-ti*mer. 

child  that  attends  school  during  the  whole  of 
school  hours;  opposed  to  HALF-TIMER  b. 

1870  Morning  Post  2  June  2/1  There  is  no  uniform  rule  as 
to  the  period  either  of  age  or  knowledge  when  the 'full- 
timer  '  shall  become  the  '  half-timer  '.  1895  IVestm.  Gaz.  6 
June  2/2  He  [the  half-timer]  needn't  read  so  well,  write  so 
well,  draw  so  well,  cipher  so  well  as  the  full  timer  at  school. 

t  Fully,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FULL  a.  -f--yi.]  Complete, 
perfect,  thorough,  without  defect.  Also,  of  a  full 
or  rounded  form. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxxxviii[i].  22  With  fulli  hatereden 
hated  I  ba.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9862  All  es  full!  bat  he 
wroght.  1505  in  Mem.  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  232  The  said 
queen's  [Joanna,  of  Naples]  breasts  be  somewhat  great  and 
fully . .  they  were  trussed  somewhat  high . .  the  which  causeth 
her  grace  to  seem  much  the  fullyer,  &  her  neck  to  be  the 
shorter.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  \Verburge  i.  1366  Well  byloued 
father  this  is  my  fully  mynde. 

Hence  fPu'llily  adv.,  completely, fully ; 
ness,  fullness. 


ta 
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sted.     ci37S  Sc.    'Leg.  Saint's,  Baptista,  207 'Al  belafe..of 

his  gret  fullyness  has  tane.     1535 STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III. 

127  All  the  laif.  .wes.  .with  the  said  bischop  fullelie  remittit. 

1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius1  Catech.  174  S.  Johne.  .is  fullalie 

occupied  in  commending  vnto  vs  brotherlie  charitie. 

Fully  (fu'li),  adv.  Forms:  see  FULL  a.  and 
-LY  *.  [OE.  fullice,  f.  FULL  a.  +  lice  -LY  2  =  OS. 
fultiko,  QHG./oi/u/io  (MHG.  -volliche}] 

In  a  full  manner  or  degree  ;  to  the  full,  with- 
out deficiency;  completely,  entirely;  thoroughly, 
exactly,  quite,  f  Fully  and  by  (Naut.}  =  full 
and  by :  see  BY  B.  i  d. 

C9oo  tr.  Bmias  Hist.  n.  iii.  (1890)  104  Heo  [the church]  ba 
^yta  na?s  fuIHce  geworht  ne  xehaljod.  c  1050  Byrhtfertk's 
Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  306  pat  he  fullice  gefr^etwod  sy 
mid  feower  £  twenti;  tidum.  tii75  Lamb.  Horn.  73  He 
nis  nohl  fulliche  cristene  mon  bet  [etc.],  c  1205  LAY.  14150 
Ich  beo  i  bine  londe  fulliche  at-stonde.  c  1230  Halt  Meid. 
ii  Mcidenhad  is  te  blosme  bat  beo  ha  eanes  fulliche  for- 
coruen,  ne  spruteS  ha  neauer  eft.  c  1290  5.  Eng.  Leg.  I. 
29/6  pat  fulliche  so  holi  man  nas.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr. 
Consc.  476  Unnethes  es  a  child  born  fully  That  it  ne  by- 
gynnes  to  goule.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  50  We  fulliche 
vndirstondend  }our  lettres.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Czrjtrg.  87 
Him  nedib  his  medicyn  I-maad  nou^t  fulliche  so  drie.  1:1440 
Douce  MS.  55  ch.  xx,  Lete  it  nat  buille  fully,  c  1440  Gesta 
Rom.  ii.  5  (Harl.  MS.)  Whenne  the  candell  was  li^t,  bey  sawe 
fully  the  toode  sitting  on  his  brest.  1482  Monk  of  Eve  sham 
(Arb.)  26  More  opynner  and  fullyor  than  he  knewe  afore. 
1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  230  b,  All  the  powers  & 
desyres  of  mannes  soule  shall  be  fully  contented  &  quyeted. 
1611  BIBLE  Rev.  xiv.  18  Gather  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of 
the  earth,  for  her  grapes  are  fully  ripe.  1630  R.  Johnsons 
Kingd.  <y  Commit}.  187  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Greek,  who 
fully  pronounce  every  letter  in  the  word.  1633  BP.  HALL 
Hard  Texts  275  His  eyes  . .  are  so  fully  placed 


lly  placed  as  is  most 

sly.    1653  BAXTER  CJir.  Concord  19  The  things  that  we 
thought  should  be  fullier  expressed  then  in  the  ancient 


Creed,  are  these.  1695  LD.  PRESTON  Boetk.  n.  63,  I  know 
that  thou  art  one  who  hast  been  fully  perswaded.  1727  A. 
HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  i.  ij  Sheeps  Wooll,  that  is 
fully  as  hard  and  coarse  as  Hogs  Hair.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic. 
W.  iii,  In  this  I  satisfied  him  fully.  1769  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine  (1789)  E  ee,  Fully  and  by  !  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE 
Rom.  Forest  i,  And  introduced  the  strangers  more  fully  to 
each  other.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  17  Inferior 
Franks  . .  posted  themselves,  fully  armed,  outside.  1848  C. 
BRONTE  J.  Eyre  v,  By  the  time  that  exercise  was  terminated, 
day  had  fully  dawned.  1891  Law  Times  XC.  441/2  Both 
sides  should  be  heard,  and  heard  fully. 

b.  with  numerals  and  expressions  of  quantity. 
Also  ( To  eat,  feed)  fully  =  to  satiety. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  488  par  he  badd  noght  fullik  an  vre. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  4570  Anticrist  ,.  Sal  regne  thre 
yhere  and  an  half  fully,  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2092  Fuliche 
ne  is  he  nojt  now  fram  be  vj  fet  y-mete  in  brede.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  in  Ne  take  his  ese  [wolde  he]  fully 
half  a  day.  c  1425  Craft  Nombrynge  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  26  By 
twene  an  hundryth  and  a  thowsande,  so  bat  it  be  not  a 
bowsande  fully.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccvii.  189  The 
kyng  had  not  yet  fullych  eten.  1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^ 
Ordination  Pref.,  Fully  thyrtie  yeres  of  age.  £1586  C'TESS 
PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxxxii.  x,  The  poore  . .  with  store  of  bread 
Shall  fully  all  be  fedd.  1720  POPE  Iliad  xxm.  220  Behold 
Achilles'  promise  fully  paid.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea.  (1877) 
II.  ii.  25  Hesitation  lasting  fully  two  days. 

Fullymart,  obs.  form  of  FOUMART. 

Fulmar  (fu-lmaa).  [originally  belonging  to 
the  dialect  of  the  Hebrides,  and  so  prob.  of  Norse 
origin ;  perh.  f.  ON.  fiil-l  FOUL  (referring  to  the 
disgusting  odour  of  the  bird)  +  ma-r  MEW,  gull. 

That  the  word  is,  as  commonly  said,  a  transferred  use  of 
fulmar,  FOUMART,  seems  unlikely.  The  Gael,  fnlmair 
and  the  scientific  Latin  fnlmarus  are  from  Eng.] 

A  sea-bird  of  the  petrel  kind  (Fnlmarus  glacialis}^ 
about  the  size  of  the  common  gull.  Also  called 
fulmar  petrel. 

1698  M.  MARTIN  Voy.  St.  Kilda  55  The  Fulmar,  in  Big- 
m-v*  equals  the  Malls  of  the  Second  Rate.  1742  De  Foes 
Tour  Gt.  Brit.  IV.  275  Another  Bird  ..called  Fulmar,  about 
the  Size  of  a  Moor-hen.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  II.  431 
The  Fulmar  supplies  them  with  oil  for  their  lamps,  down 
for  their  beds.  1823  SCORESBY  Whale  FisJiery  126  In  con- 
sequence of  a  fulmar's  darting  upon  its  back,  and  plunging 
its  beak  in  the  skin.  1863  BARING^GOULD  Iceland  406  Still 
and  ghost-like  buoyant  Fulmars  wing  their  way. 

Fulmar;d(e,  -mart,  obs.  forms  of  FOUMABT. 

HFulmen   (f»'lmen).     [L.  ;  =  'lightning  that 

strikes    or    sets    on    fire,    a    thunderbolt  '.J      A 
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thunderbolt;  thunder,  esp.  as  the  attribute  of 
Jupiter. 

1684  I.  MATHER  Remark.  Provid.  79  The  fulmeen  or 
thunder-bolt  is  the  same  with  the  lightning.  1747  J.SPENCE 
Polymctis  n.  vi.  49  In  his  right  hand.,  he  grasps  his  fulmen; 
his  thunder,  as  we  are  used  to  translate  that  word,  im- 
properly enough.  1812  Examiner  25  May  328/1  We 
recognise  the.  .god.  -by  his  fulmen. 

fig.  a  1856  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  (Ogilv.),  Reasoning  cannot 
find  such  a  mine  of  thought,  nor  eloquence  such  a  fulmen 
of  expression. 

Fulmer(d(e,  -inert,  obs.  forms  of  FOUMART. 

Fulminancy  (fc'lminansi),  rare.  [f.  next: 
see  -ANCY.]  Fulminant  character. 

1858  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  i.  v.  (1865!  I.  46  The  new  King 
noticed  her,  and  hurled  back  a  look  of  due  fulminancy. 

Fulminant  (fulminant),///,  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F. 
fulminant,  or  ad.  its  original  L.  fulminant-em^ 
pr.  pple.  vt fulmindre :  see  FULMINATE  z*.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  ~  FULMINATING,  in  various  senses. 

1602  FULBECKE  Pandectes  78  Let  ..  his  fulminant  foolish 
deity  . .  bee  measured  by  the  law  of  God.  1681  H.  MORE 
Exp.  Dan.  ii.  46  Who  . .  had  power  over  Purgatory  and 
Hell,  thither  to  strike  innocent  Souls  by  his  fulminant  Ex- 
communications. 1693  SALMON  Bates'  Dispens.  (1713)  319/1 
This  Fulminant  Gold.  1818  MOORE  Fudge  Fam.  Paris  vii. 
99  Fierce  was  the  cry  and  fulminant  the  ban.  1872  BLACKIE 
Lays  Hi%hl.  117  From  whom  the  fulminant  Frenchman 
knew  defeat. 

2.  Path.  Developing  suddenly. 

1876  tr.  Wagne?$  Gen.  Pathol.  104  The  fulminant  forms 
of  anthrax.  18..  Med.  News  L.  4i(CenOThe  glandular 
alterations  were  especially  pronounced  in  fulminant  cases. 

B.  sb.    Something  that  thunders  or  explodes ; 
a  thunderbolt,  an  explosive,  rare. 

1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  vin.  557  He  bids  conflicting  ful- 
minants  expire  The  guided  blast,  and  holds  the  imprison'd 
fire.  1891  Chambers*  EncycL  s.v.  Mantleuille%  This  book 
was  a  pothouse  fulminant,  levelled  against  the  ethical 
theories  of  Shaftesbury. 

Fulminate  (fo'lmin^t),  sb.  [f.  FULMIN(IC)  + 
-ATE.]  A  compound  of  fulminic  acid  with  a  base, 
detonating  by  percussion,  friction,  or  heat. 

1826  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  I.  456  A  class  of  salts,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  fulminates.  z86oPiEssE  Lab. 
Ckein.  Wonders  25  Fulminate  is  prepared  with  nitric  acid 
.  .alcohol,  .and  mercury.  1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  732 
Fulminate  of  Copper  is  obtained  in  green  crystals.  Ibid., 
Fulminate  qfmercuryt  Mercuric  fulminate,  Fulminating 
Mercury.  Ibid.  737  Fulminates  of  Zinc,  The  neutral  salt, 
also  called  fulminating  zinc,  was  first  obtained  by  Liebig. 

Fulminate  (fo'lmin^t),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple. 
5-6  fulraiuatj  6-8  (pa.  pple.)  fulminate,  [f. 
L.  fulmindt-  ppl.  stem  Qi  fulmindre  to  lighten, 
strike  with  lightning,  i.  fulmen  lightning.] 

I.  In  physical  senses. 

1.  intr.  To  thunder  and  lighten,    rare. 

1610  J.  DAVIES  Wits  Pilgrim  I  ivb,  With  a  firy  Wreathe 
bind  thou  my  Brow  That  mak'st  the  Muse  in  Flames  to 
fulminate.  i6«>6  S.  HOLLAND  Zara  (1719)  60  It  tonitruated 
horribly,  fulminating  promiscuously  from  all  parts  of  the 
troubled  Hemisphere.  [Meant  for  ludicrous  bombast.]  1742 
YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix.  490  Loud  ^Etnas  fulminate  in  love  to  man. 

2.  To  issue  as  a  thunderbolt. 

1861  J.  G.  SHEPPARD  Fall  Rome  iv.  164  It  was  on  the 
latter  body  that  the  bolt  of  Roman  vengeance  first  fell,  and 
it  was  as  sudden  and  as  terrible  m  its  effects  as  if  it  had 
really  fulminated  from  the  throne  of  Capitolian  Jove. 

•f*  3.  Metallurgy.  Of  gold  :  To  become  suddenly 
bright  and  uniform  in  colour.  Obs. 

1727  P.  SHAW  tr.  Boerhaave^s  Chem.  (1741)  I.  71  note,  Till 
.  .the  gold  have  fulminated,  as  the  refiners  call  it. 

1 4.  trans.  To  strike  with  lightning.  Obs.  rare. 

1666  BANCROFT  Lex  Ignea  40  Shall  our  Mountain.. be 
fulminated,  and  thunder-strook. 

5.  To  flash  forth  like  lightning. 

1630  RANDOLPH  Pattegyr.  to  Shirley's  Gratef.  Serv.  Aiij, 
I  cannot  fulminate  ortomtruate  words .  .nor  make  a  iusiurand, 
that  [etc.].  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  ii.  46  The  one 
[Beatrice's  wit]  is  fulminated  in  brilliant  coruscations  . .  the 
other  [Rosalind's  wit]  shines  with  gentle,  genial  radiance. 

6.  ?f  a.  trans.  To  cause  to  explode  with  sudden 
loud  report  (obs.}.   b.  intr.  To  explode  with  a  loud 
report,  detonate,  go  off. 

1667  HENSHAW  in  Sprat  Hist.  R.  Soc.  275  If  you  fulminate 
it  [salt-petre]  in  a  Crucible.     1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I. 
235  The  nitre  and  tartar  will  soon  begin  to  fulminate.    1853 
W.  GREGORY  luorg.  Chem.  (ed.  3)  255  A  dark  powder  is 
formed,  which  fulminates  violently  when  heated. 

II.  fig. 

[Originally  a  rendering  of  med.L.y«/>/««aw,  the  technical 
term  for  the  formal  issuing  of  condemnations  or  censures 
by  the  pope  or  other  ecclesiastical  authority ;  afterwards 
used  with  wider  application  and  with  reference  to  the 
literal  sense,] 

7.  trans.  To  '  thunder  forth ' ;  to  utter  or  publish 
(a  formal  condemnation  or  censure)  upon  a  person. 

c  1450  HENRVSON  Tale  of  Dog  80  The  Arbiteris.  -The  sen- 
tence gaif,  and  proces  fulminat.  1532-3  Act  24  Hen.  K//7, 
c.  is  §  2  Notwithstandynge..it  should  happen  any  Excom- 
mengement  . .  to  be  fulminate,  promulged,  declared,  or  put 
in  Execucion.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  in.  17  The  mater 
was  to  be  fulminat.  1682  Newsfr.  France  37  The  Pope 
sent . .  a  Bull  of  Excommunication,  which  he  reauired  him 
.  .to  fulminate  in  his  Name  against  all  the  Assembly.  1726 
A.YLiFPEParerg0n  157  All  Ecclesiastical  Persons.. to  whom 
an  Ordinary  Jurisdiction  is  given  . .  may  fulminate  these 
Church-Censures.  1750  WARBURTON  Doctr.  Grace  ii.  v. 
Wks.  1811  VIII.  339  Judgments,  .fulminated  with  theair  of 
une  who  had  the  divine  Vengeance  at  his  disposal.  1816  J. 


PULMINATION. 

SCOTT  ¥i&.  Paris  (cd.  5)  Prcf.  27  The  maledictions  he 
[Napoleon]  fulminated  against  our  Island.  1832  tr.  Sis- 
mondis  Itnl.  A'*-/,  xii.  272  The  pope  fulminated  a  bull 
against  him  . .  for  having  hanged  an  archbishop.  1871 
NAPHEYS  Prev.  <$•  Cure  Dis.  i,  iii.  112  Kings  have  fulmi- 
nated their  decrees  against  it. 

8.  To  strike  with  the  '  thunderbolts '  of  ecclesias- 
tical censure ;  hence  gen.  to  denounce  in  scathing 
terms,  condemn  vehemently. 

1687  DRYDEN  HindfyP.  n.  584  For  all  of  ancient  that  you 
had  before . .  Was  Errour  fulminated  o'er  and  o'er.  1688 
T.  BROWNE  A' easons  Bays  Changing  Relig.  15,  I  fulminated 
Johnsons  affected  Style.  1760  HURD  in  Lett,  late  eminent 
Prelate  (1809)  311,  Biirnet's  Exposition  I  find  was  fulminate ; 
and,  had  the  Convocation  been  as  busy,  twenty  years  ago, 
as  Dr.  Atterbury  would  have  it,  I  should  have  been  in  pain 
for  the  Divine  Legation.  1773  BURKE  .S"/.  Prot.  Diss.  Bill 
Wks.  X.  37, 1  would  have  the  Laws  rise  in  all  their  majesty  of 
terrours,  to  fulminate  such  vain  and  impious  wretches.  1806 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  263  The  catholic  church  .. 
fulminates  without  hesitation  a  Julian  or  an  Elizabeth. 

9.  intr.  Of  the  pope,  etc. :  To  issue  censures  or 
condemnations  (against"} ;  gen.  to  *  thunder',  inveigh 
violently  against. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  in.  xxx.  (1647)  *$2  Before  his 
time  the  Imperiall  majesty ..  was  never  fulminated  against 
with  excommunication.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  <y  Subj.  215 
Pope  Paul  ..  after  he  had  fulminated  so  dreadfully  against 
him,  proposed  him  for  an  Example  to  be  imitated.  1768 
BOSWELL  Corsica  ii.  (ed.  2)  65  The  Vatican  from  whence  the 
holy  father  used.. to  fulminate  with  serious  effect  against 
the  greatest  powers  m  Europe.  1792  Bar.  Munckausen's 
Trai'.  xxxiv.  150,  I  . .  seized  the  Speaker,  who  was  fulmi- 
nating against  the  Aristocrats.  1849  SIR  J.  STEPHEN  Eccl. 
Biog.  (1850)  I.  466  Pulpits  fulminated,  presses  groaned. 
1852  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  IV.  xxii.  157  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Pope  himself  to  fulminate  against  them. 

Hence  Fu'lminating  vbl.  sb.t  the  action  of  the  vb. 

1693  W.  SALMON  Bates'  Dispens.  (1715)  537/1  You  need 
not  fear  its  fulminating  in  the  drying. 

i  Fu'lBiinate,//^. «.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  l^.ful- 
minat-u$>  pa.  pple.  of  fulmindre  (see  FULMINATE 
&.).]  Fulminated,  emitted  as  a  thunderbolt. 

1659  BAXTER  Key  Cath.  xlv.  315  They  [the  Jesuits]  were 
the  only  cause  that  incensed  the  Pope  to  send  so  many 
fulminate  Breves  to  these  Kingdoms. 

Fulminating  (fzrlmin^tirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FUL- 
MINATE v.  +  -ING  -.]  That  fulminates. 

1.  Detonating,  violently  explosive. 

Fulminating  gold,  mercury,  platinum,  silver,  various- 
fulminates  or  salts  of  fulminic  acid.  Fulminating  pane 
(see  quot.  1879).  Fulminating  powder,  formerly,  a  mixture  of 
nitre,  potash,  and  sulphur  ;  now  sometimes  applied  to  other 
violently  explosive  powders,  chiefly  containing  fulminate  of 
mercury. 

1646  SiRT.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \\.  v.  89  These  afford  no 
fulminating  report.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  35  These  I  found 
to  have  quite  lost  all  their  fulminating  or  flying  quality.  1691 
RAY  Creation  \.  (1704)  80  For  fulminating  Engines.  1695 
WOOD  WAR  vNat.  Hist.  Earth  w.^i-j-z^  227  The  Fulminating 
Damp  will  take  Fire  at  a  Candle.  1794  ).  HUTTON  Phites. 
Light, etc.  210  This  fulminating  composition.  1807  T.  THOM- 
SON Chem.(ed.  3)II.i2ThispowderisfulminatinggoId,  which 
is  composed  of  five  parts  of  yellow  oxide  of  gold  and  one  part 
of  ammonia.  Ibid.  423  Mr.  Howard . .  has  given  it  the  name 
of  fulminating  mercury.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  22  Nothing 
can  resist  the  exceeding  intensity  of  the  action  of  fulmi- 
nating powder.  1879  ROSSITER  Diet.  Sci.  Terms,  Fulmi- 
nating pane ;  glass  plate  coated  on  each  side  with  tin-foil, 
which,  when  electrified,  can  be  discharged  with  a  spark. 
1879  Casselfs  Tethn.  Educ.  IV.  146/2  Fulminating  silver, 
even  when  moist,  will  explode  by  percussion. 

b.  Producing  a  brilliant  flash  when  ignited. 

1676  LISTER  in  Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  124  The  fulminating 
powder,  which  the  spikes  of  Muscus  Lycopod.  yield. 

2.  fig.  That  thunders  or  hurls  forth  censures,  de- 
nunciations, or  the  like ;  also,  that  is  thundered 
forth. 

1626  T.  H[AWKINS]  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  127  Rome,  from 
whence  came  all  the  fulminating  thunders,  and  blpudy 
Edicts  agaynst  Christians,  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  HI. 
xii.  93  A  powerful  and  fulminating  Goddess.  1734  tr. 
Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  II.  n.  91  This  fulminating  decree. 
1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  16  All  things  in  this  his  fulminating 
bull  are  not  of  so  innoxious  a  tendency,  a  1839  PRAED 
0  II.  273  Hits  Sent  slyly  out  by  little  wits,  A 


fulminating  breed. 
Fulmination  (fMmin 


).    [ad.  Is.fulmind- 


1.  The  bursting  foith  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
In  qnots.  only_/^.  :  cf.  4. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Fit  I  mi  nation,  thundring.  1650  BULWER 
Anthropomet.  126  Like  wicked  Outlawes  despising  the  ful- 
mination  of  divine  Anger.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  <$•  Bk.  ix. 
606  St.  Paul  ..  Deplored  the  check  o1  the  puny  presence, 
still  Cheating  his  fulmination  of  its  flash.  1869  GOULBURN 
Purs.  Holiness  96  He  beats  down  with  His  mlminations 
the  old  idols  of  prejudice. 

2.  The  action  of  fulminating  or  detonating;  loud 
explosion. 

1667  HENSHAW  in  Sprat  Hist.  R.  Soc.  275  The  Volatile 
part  that  was  seperated  from  it  in  the  fulmination.  1765 
HAMILTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  176  Mariotte.  .calls  these 
bubbles  [in  boiling  water]  Culminations.  179*  J.  HUTTON 
Philos,  Lightt  etc.  232  Another  species  of  explosion,  which 
has  been  termed  fulmination.  1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fulmi- 
nation,  an  explosion  with  noise,  resulting  from  the  sudden 
decomposition  of  a  chemical  substance. 

t  3.  Metallurgy.  (See  FULMINATE  v.  3.)  Obs. 

1612  WOODALL  Snrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  271  Fulmination 
..  is  a  metallicall  gradation,  with  excoction  to  an  absolute 
perfection  in  Cineritioo,  whose  purity  is  declared  by  an 
effulgent  splendor. 
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PULMINATOBY. 

4.  The  formal  emission  of  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
demnation or  censure  (see  FULMINATE  v.  II).  Subse- 
quently with  a  more  general  sense :  Violent  denun- 
ciation or  threatening ;  an  instance  of  this,  a  terrific 
explosion  of  indignation. 

1302  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  viii.  191  For 
the  twenty  fulminacyons  that  they  make  at  this  day  comenly. 
1533-3  Act  24  Hen.  VIII^  c.  12  §  3  The  sayde  fulminacions 


1726  AYLIFFE  I'arergon  13: 

the  Vatican  were  turn'd  into  Ridicule.  1809  KNOX  &  JFBB 
Corr.  I.  556  Gross  vice  is  not,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
encountered  with  menaces  and  fulminations.  1845  H. 
ROGERS  Ess.  I.  iii.  122  Awaiting  the  fulmination  of  the 
bull.  1858  Times  6  Aug.  11/2  His  ..  generals  were  more 
strictly  bound  down  by  great  fulminations  never  to  attack 
without  permission.  1861  Miss  C.  Fox  Jmls.  II.  280 
John  Bright  is  great  fun,  always  ready  for  a  chat  and 
a  fulmination. 

Fulminatory  (ftrlminatsTi),  a.     [ad.  F.  ful- 

minatoire,  f.  L.fulmmare :  see  FULMINATE  v .  and 
-OBY.]  Sending  forth  fulminations,  thundering. 

1611  COTGR.,  Fnlmi»atoiret  fulminatorie,  thundering, 
lightening,  destroying,  terrible.  1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 
1721-92  in  BAILEY.  1820  Examiner  No.  641.  475/2  One  of 
the  framers  of  the  fulminatory  preamble.  1837  CARLYLE 
Fr.  Rev.  II.  v.  ii,  Its  speculatory  Height  or  Mountain, 
which  will  become  a  practical  fulminatory  Height.  1840 
J.  QUINCY  Hist.  Harvard  Univ.  I.  134  Their  violent  and 
fulminatory  measures. 

Fulmine  (ftrlmin),  v.  [ad.  L.fulmin-dre :  see 
FULMINATE  z>.] 


1.  trans.  To  send  forth  (lightning  or  thunder). 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  ii.  5  As  it  had  beene  a  flake  Of 

lightning  through  bright  heven  fulmined.  1830  W.  PHILLIPS 
Ml.  Sinai  iv.  381  A  sound  As  'twere  of  thunder  fulmined 
nigh  at  hand,  O'erwhelm'd  his  hearing. 
b.  fig.  To  '  thunder  '  or  flash  out. 
1847  TENNYSON  Priuc.  n.  118  She  fulmined  out  her  scorn 
of  laws  Salique  And  little-footed  China. 

2.  intr.  To    '  thunder  ',    speak    out   fiercely   or 
energetically.     Now  chiefly  in  echoes  of  Milton's 
use  (quot.  1671). 

1623  tr.  Favine's  Theat.  Hon.  u.  xiii.  276  He  had  inter- 
dicted and  fulmined  against  the  Emperour.  1671  MILTON 
P.  R.  IV.  270  Whose  resistless  eloquence  Wielded  at  will 
that  fierce  Democratic,  Shook  the  Arsenal  and  fulmined 
over  Greece,  c  1820  S.  ROGERS  Italy,  Luigi  35  How  unlike 
him  who  fulmined  in  old  Rome  !  1870  LOWELL  Study 
Wind,  384^  Listening  to  him  who  fulmined  over  Greece. 


eons  (folmi-nfcs),  a.  ?0/>s.  [f.L./«/- 
mine-us  (f.  fidmin-  FULMEN)  +  -ous.]  Pertaining 
to  thunder  or  lightning. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1744  J.  ClariJge's  Shepherd  of 
banbnry  s  Rules  31  The  fulmineous  matter  in  the  air  is  set 
on  fire.  1^66  G.  CANNING  Anti-Lucretius  iv.  3i8Than  the 
flame  fulmineous  fiercer  far. 

Fulmi-nic  (folmi-nilO,  a.  Chem.  [f.  ~L.fulmin- 
(with  sense  derived  from  FULMINATE  v.}  +  -ic.]  In 
Fulminic  add  C2H2N2O?,  nitro-acetonitril,  an 
acid  (not  yet  isolated)  forming  explosive  salts  with 
some  metals. 


re  ases,  an  tus  ormng  as  many  detonating  salts 
1850  DAUBENY  Atom.  The.  vii.  (ed.  2)  215  Cy  2  +  oxygen 
2+Aq.  i  forms  fulmmic  acid.  1864  H.  SPENCER  Biol.  I.  8 
I  he  various  fulminating  salts  are  all  formed  by  the  union  with 
metals,  of  a  certain  nitrogenous  acid  called  fulminic  acid. 

Fulminous  (fo-lmlnw),  a.  [f.  L.futmm-  FUL- 
MEN +  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  thunder  and 
lightning  ;  fulminating. 

^I63§  HEYWOOD  Hierarch.  n.  63  In  his  hand  A  Trisulc 
YJS.  /£  *  %  Fulmin°"s  brand.  1663  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
tVki.  (.835)  IV.  354  The  like  fulminous  fire  killed  a  man  in 
Erpmgham  church.  1876  F.  HARRISON  Choice  Bks.  (1886) 
122  bad  as  those  fulminous  imprecations  on  mankind,  when 
L*ar  bows  his  head  to  the  storm. 

Fulminurate  (fflminiuVre't).  Chem  [f  as 
next  +  -ATE  :  see  URATE.]  A  salt  of  fulminnric  acid 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  739  Fulminurates.  Fill- 
m  rmric  acid  appears  to  be  monobasic  ;  at  all  events  all  the 

pllroTn^"0  °btained  C°"tei"  ^  '  «•  ">""'<» 
Fulminuric  (f»lminiu»-rik),  a.  Chem.  Pf  FUL- 
MIN-IC  +  URIC.]     Only  in  Fulminuric  acid  (see 
quots.)  ;  Fulminuric  ether 

C'H*NWTITS  Dic'--  Cl"-'"-  "•  ?38  F«i»>i»«ric  Add 
Fulness  :  see  FULLNESS 


torth  ;  an  instance  of  thi 


f°wsum' 
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It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  ME./iJ/rww/ 
(f.  //;/,  FOUL  a.)  which  has  coalesced  with  this;  but  the 
supposition  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  account  for  the 
development  of  senses.] 

f  1.  Characterized  by  abundance,  possessing  or 
affording  copious  supply ;  abundant,  plentiful,  full. 
c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  2153  De  .vii.  fulsum  acres  faren.  ?  a  1412 
LVDG.  Lyfe  our  Ladye  (Caxton)  A  v,  For  alwey  God  gaf 
hyr  to  her  presence  So  fulsom  lyght  of  heuenly  influence. 
Ibid.  B  v  b,  Like  as  a  fulsum  welle  Shedyth  his  stremys  in 
to  the  ryuere.  c  1440  —  Secrecs  723  At  Ellyconys  welle  This 
philisoffre  by  fulsom  habundance  Drank  grettest  plente. 
1481  EARI.  WORCESTER  Tulle  on  Friendsk.  Bviib,  Though 
he . .  were  sette  in  moost  folsom  plente.  c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr. 
Gd., Manners  (1570)  Ciij  b,  Folowe  fulsome  fieldes  habun- 
daunt  of  frument.  1515  —  Egloges  iv.  (1570)  C  iij  a,  Suche 
fulsome  pasture  made  him  a  double  chin.  1571  GOLDING 
Calvin,  on  Ps.  Ixxiii.  26  Much  more  fulsome  is  Davids 
confession  [orig.  Longt  plenior  est  Dauidis  confessio}.  1^83 
—  Calvin  on  Dent.  xcii.  571  Likewise  of  their  firstfruites 
instede  of  making  good  fulsome  sheaues  and  bundels  vnto 
God,  they  gelded  them,  and  made  them  verie  thinne  and 
lanlce.  [1868  HELPS  Realmak  II.  xi.  80  My  complaint  of 
the  world  . .  is  this — that  there  is  too  much  of  everything. . 
and  so  I  could  go  on  enumerating,  .all  the  things  which 
are  too  full  in  this  fulsome  world.  I  use  fulsome  in  the 
original  sense.] 

t  b.  Growing  abundantly,  rank  in  growth.  Obs* 
1633  Costlie  Whore  iv.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  Plucke  up 
the  fulsome  thistle  in  the  prime. 

f  2.  Of  the  body,  etc. :  Full  and  plump,  fat,  well- 
grown  ;  in  a  bad  sense,  over-grown,  Obs. 

1340-70  Alex.  $•  Dtnd.  497  Wib)>e  siht  clene  We  ben  as 
fulsom  i-founde  as  J>ou3  we  fed  were,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
3068  With  a  necke.  .Nawber  fulsom,  ne  fat,  but  fetis  & 
round.  1563  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vn.  (1567)  853,  His  ieane, 
pale,  hore,  and  withered  corse  grew  fulsome,  faire,  and 
fresh.  1593  RICH  Greene's  Newcs  G  iij  b,  A  chuffe-headed 
Cardinal!  with  a  paire  of  fulsome  cheekes.  1628  WITHER 
Brit.  Remeinb.  vr.  637  For  either  arme  in  such  a  mould  is 
cast  As  makes  it  full  as  fulsome  as  their  waste.  1664  H.  MORE 
Myst.  Iniq.  238  A  fulsome  and  over-grown  and  unwholesome 
Flesh.  1678  OTWAY  Friendship  in  F.  n.  i,  Tis  such  a  fulsom 
overgrown  Rogue  ! 

t  b.  Overfed,  surfeited.     Alsoy^.   Obs. 
1642  ROGERS  Naaman  24  Lazy,  Laodicean  temper  of  a 
fulsome,  carelesse,  surfeted  spirit.     Ibid.  346  Doth  he  not 
deserve  at  our  hands  more  then  a  faint  fulsome  grant  with 
Martha,  thou  canst  doe  all  things.     1805  A.  SCOTT  Poems 
40  (Jam.)  Nor  fall  their  [?read  tkey]  victims  to'a  fulsome  rift, 
f  C.  App.  used  for :  Lustful,  *  rank  *.  Obs. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  i.  iii.  87  The  fulsome  Ewes.     [Cf. 
ranch  in  line  81,] 

T"  3.  Of  food :  Satiating,  *  filling  *,  tending  to  cloy 
or  surfeit ;  also,  coarse,  gross,  nnsuited  to  a  dainty 
palate.  Obs. 

ci4io  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  Ixiii,  It  shulde  so  soone  be 
fulsome  and  not  comfortable  deynte.  1555  W.  WATREMAN 
Fardle  Faclons  i.  vi.  94  This  kinde  of  meate  onely,  serueth 
them  all  their  life  tyme..and  neuer  waxeth  fulsome  vnto 
theim."  1577  HARRISON  England  n.  vi.  (1877)  '•  I&>  Our 
ale.  .is  more  thicke,  fulsome  and  of  no  continuance.  1594 
CAREW  Hnarte's  Exam.  Wits  xii.  (1596)  198  Though  the 
same  were  a  meat  of  such  delicacie  and  pleasing  rellish,  yet 
in  the  end,  the  people  of  Israeli  found  it  fulsome.  1614 
Bp.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  488  A  little  honie  is  sweet ;  much, 
fulsome.  1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Imprint.  (1746) 
229  A  gross  and  fulsome  Nourishment,  unless  they  meet 
with  a  strong  and  good  Stomach,  a  1668  DAVENANT  News 
fr.  Pfym.  (1673)  3  Their  gross  feedings  On  fulsome  Butter, 
Essex  Cheese.  1735  POPE  Donne  Sat.  n.  118  Carthusian 


FULSOMELY. 


29  July  in  Corr.  (1805)  IV.  76,  I  dined  with  the  lord-mayor 
.  .We  had  two  turtles,  and  a  fulsome  great  dinner. 

T"  b.  Having  a  sickly  or  sickening  taste ;  tending 
to  cause  nausea.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  434  The  oile.  .is  very  fulsome  and 
naught  to  be  eaten.  1614  Bp.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  248 
i  he  very  sight  of  that  cup,  wherein  such  a  fulsome  potion 
was  brought  him,  turnes  his  stomacke.  1604  WESTMACOTT 


t  c.  fig.  Cloying,  satiating,  wearisome  from  ex- 
cess or  repetition.    (Cf.  sense  7.)  Obs. 


ae  ought  to  the  old  tune,  my  Lord,  It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome 
to  mine  eare  As  howling  after  Musicke.  1605  CAMDEN 
A  em.  (1637)  43 1  he  Spanish  majesticall,  but  fulsome,  running 
top  much  on  the  O.  1633  ROGERS  Treat.  Sacram.  i.  ,63 
Who  then  wonders  if  the  Supper  of  Christ . .  be  as  a  fulsome 
thing  unto  you  1 1  1694  ADDISON  Eng.  Greatest  Poets  Misc. 
,1,  j  '?i2  3,  The  lon8-sPun  allegories  fulsom  grow,  While 
the  dull  moral  lyes  too  plain  below.  1709  STEELE  TatUr 
IN  o.  70  p  4  As  too  little  Action  is  cold,  so  too  much  is  fulsome. 
1 4.  Offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell :  a.  Strong- 
smelling,  of  strong,  rank,  or  overpowering  odour. 
D.  tonl-smelling,  stinking.  Obs. 


1583  STANYHURST  jBHtis  n.  (Arb.)  66  Eech  path  » 
'°°.T,.W':t:h..5_en','?f  ^Iphurus  orpyni_   ,606  Sir  G. 


was  ful- 
Goose- 


f  5.  Offensive  to  the  senses  generally ;  physically 
disgusting,  foul,  or  loathsome.  Obs. 

71507  Comnnniyc.  (W.  de  W.)  Aij,  Man  is  but  fulsome 
erthe  and  claye.  1579  LYLY  Euphves  (Arb.)  130  Whereby 
they  noted  the  great  dislyking  they  had  of  their  fulsome 
feedinge.  1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  iv.  32,  I  will.. stop  this 
gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust.  1621  BURTON  Aunt.  Mel. 

1.  n.  i.  ii.  (1651)  53  She  vomited  some  24  pounds  of  fulsome 
stuffe  of  all  colours.     Ibid.  II.  ii.  i.  i.  232  Calis  . .  would  use 
no  Vulgar  water ;  but  she  died  . .  of  so  fulsome  a  disease 
that  no  water  could  wash  her  clean.     1627  DRAYTON  Agiu- 
court  etc.  199  A  thousand  silken  Puppets  should  haue  died, 
And  in  their  fulsome  Coffins  putrified,   Ere  [etc.].    1642 
DAVENANT  Utt/ort.  Lovers  iv,  Who  once  departed,  know  this 
fulsome  world  So  much  unfit  to  mingle  with  their  pure 
Refined  ayre,  that  they  will  returne.    17*0  T.  BOSTON  Hum. 
Nat.  in  Fourfold  St.  (1797)  152  They  cleave  fondly  to  these 
fulsome  breasts.     [1849  Tait's  Mag.  XVI.  120/2  Hundreds 
of  dogs. .are  annually  committed  to  the  abysses  of  these 
foulsome  waters.] 

6.  Offensive>to  normal  tastes  or  sensibilities  ;  ex- 
citing aversion  or  repugnance ;  disgusting,  repulsive, 
odious.  ?  Obs.  exc.  as  in  sense  7. 

c  '375  Sc:  Leg.  Saints,  Julian  496  Of  his  wykytnes  pat 
fulsume  til  al  gud-men  wes.  V  1*1400  Morte  Artk.  1061 
There  thow  lygges,  ffor  the  fulsomeste  freke  that  fourmede 
was  euere  !  1531  MORE  Confnt.  Tindale  Wks.  713/2  Tindall 
..with  hys  fulsome  feeling  fayth.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's 
Serin.  Tim.  464/2  It  is  a  foule  and  fulsome  thing,  which: 
shee  must  leaue  off.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Robin,  A  filthic 
knaue  with  a  fulsome  queane.  1635  QUARLEs  Embl.  in.  ii. 
(1718)  133  Seest  thou  this  fulsom  ideot?  ^1645  HOWELL 
Lett.  (1650)  I.  188  A  phlegmatic  dull  wife  is  fulsome  and 
fastidious.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan  i.  i.  (1691)  3  Now  half  th« 
Youth  of  Europe  are  in  Arms,  How  fulsome  must  it  be  to 
stay  behind,  And  dye  of  rank  diseases  here  at  home  ?  1684 
SIR  C.  SCROPE  Misc.  Poems  112  Let  not  his  fulsome  armes 
embrace  your  waste.  170*  POPE  Wife  of  Bath  173  Fulsora 
love  for  gain  we  can  endure.  1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err, 
291  And  lest  the  fulsome  artifice  should  fail,  Themselves 
will  hide  its  coarseness  with  a  veil.  1819  W.  TENNANT 
Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  29  Have  at  a  fousome  kirk,  and 
batter  Her  lustfu'  banes  untill  they  clatter  1  1816  SCOTT 
Woodst.  iii,  In  a  booth  at  the  fulsome  fair, 
t  b.  Morally  foul,  filthy,  obscene.  Obs. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  i.  37  Lye  with  her :  that's  fullsome. 

1680  DRYDEN  Pre/.  to  Ovid's  Efist.  (1683)  A  iij  b,  A  certain 
Epigram,  which  is  ascrib'd  to  him  [the  emperour).  .is  more 
fulsome  than  any  passage  I  have  met  with  in  our  Poet. 

1681  SHADWELL  Medal  3  Thy  Mirth  by  foolish  Bawdry  is 
exprest ;  And  so  debauch'd,  so  fulsome,  and  so  odd.    1719 
D'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  I.  327  And  earn  a  hated  living  in  an 
odious  Fulsome  way.    17*6  AMHERST  Terrx  Fil.  xxvi.  144 
What  followed  was  too  fulsome  for  the  eyes  of  my  chaste 
readers. 

7.  Of  language,  style,  behaviour,  etc. :  Offensive 
to  good  taste ;  esp.  offending  from  excess  or  want 
of  measure  or  from  being  'over-done'.  Now  chiefly 
used  in  reference  to  gross  or  excessive  flattery,  over- 
demonstrative  affection,  or  the  like. 

1663  BP.  PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgr.  201,  I  never  heard  any- 
thing so  fulsome  from  the  mouth  of  man ;  and  found  my 
self  . .  impatient  of  such  silly  stuff.  1691  BENTLEY  Boyle 
Lect.  vi.  189  They  were  puffed  up  with  the  fulsome  Flat- 
tcriesof  their  Philosophers  and  Sophists.  1701  ROWE  Tamer/. 
in.  i.  io8r  Bear  back  thy  fulsom  Greeting  to  thy  Master. 
1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  If.  xviii,  Concealed  disgust  under  the 
appearance  of  fulsome  endearment.  1783  J.  WARTON  Ess. 
Pope  II.  xii.  338  This  fawning  and  fulsome  court-historian. 
1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  289  The  fulsome  cant  And  pedantry 
that  coxcombs  learn  with  ease.  1801  MAR.  EDGEWORTH 
Mitral  T.  (1816)  I.  226  The  fulsome  strains  of  courtly  adu- 
lation. 1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  vi.  169  Pindar  was  never 
fulsome  in  his  panegyric.  1874  HELPS  Sac.  Press,  xiii.  778 
This  fulsome  publicity  I  have  described. 
b.  quasi-rf. 

1741  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  (1834)  I.  xxiv.  104  Some 
choice  letters  from  Queen  Anne,  little  inferior  in  the  ful- 
some to  those  from  King  James  to.  .Buckingham. 

t  Fuvlsomehead.  Obs.  [f.  FULSOME  +  -HEAD.] 
Plentifulness,  abundance. 

c  1250  Gen.  #  Ex.  1548  Heuene  dew  and  erSes  fetthed,  Of 
win  and  olie  fulsum-hed.  Ibid.  2128  Do  .vij.  jer  ben  Jet  to 
cumen  In  al  fulsum-hed  sulen  it  ben  numen. 

Fulsomely  (fflsamli),  adv.  [f.  FULSOME  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  fulsome  manner. 

1 1.  Abundantly,  plentifully,  fully.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17805  (Gott.)  Ga  we  (ran  fulsumli  beder. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4325  pann  were  spacli  spices  spended 
al  a  boute  fulsumli  at  pe  ful  to  eche  freke  ber-mne.  1412  *o 
LYDG.  Chron.  Troy,  The  foyson  and  plente  Of  kyngly 
fredom  unto  hye  and  lowe  So  fulsoraly  gan  there  to  reygne 
and  snowe.  11440  HYLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494) 
n.  xxvii,  He  that  wolL.fulsomly  fele  the  loue  of  Jhcsu  in 
his  sowle. 

2.  In  a  way  that  causes  surfeit  or  nausea ;  in  a 
way  that   offends   the  senses ;   cloyingly,    sicken- 
ingly  ;  disgustingly,  loathsomely. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.,  Cosmogr.  $  Descr.  A  Ibion  iv. 
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rume  and  decay,  to  lye  uncomely,  and  fulsomely.  1571 
J.  JONKS  Bathes  Buckstone  10  b,  Neyther  with  such  [euill 
ayre]  as  commeth  of  houses  fulsomely  kept.  1599  NASHE 
Lenten  Stuffe  (1871)91  The  very  embers  whereon  he  was 
singed . .  fumed  most  fulsomely  of  his  fatty  droppings.  1620 
VENNER  Via  Recta  (1650)  34  It  is  nauseous  and  fulsomely 
sweet.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  78.  3/1  Who  but  in  the 
Lushious  delight,  Which  fulsomely  Cloys. 

3.  In  a  way  that  is  offensive  to  good  taste  (see 
FULSOME  7).     •)-  Also,  coarsely,  obscenely  (obs.}. 

1677  SEDI.EY  Ant.  $  Cl.  iv.  i,  Your  slighted  love.. Can 
you  forget  ?  and  fulsomely  pursue  The  man  with  kindness 


FULSOMENESS. 

who  despises  you?  1678  CUDWORTH  Intcll.  Syst.  553 
Apuleius  also..grosly  and  fulsomely  imputes  the  same  to 
Plato.  1693  r>RYDKN  Juvenal  Ded.  (1697)  34  The  Act  of 
Consummation  fulsomly  describ'd  in  the  very  Words  of  the 
most  Modest  amongst  all  Poets.  1700  CONGREVE  Way  of 
World  iv.  v,  That  nauseous  cant,  in  which  men  and  their 
wives  are  so  fulsomely  familiar.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa. 
(1811)  III.  Ixv.  377  Mr.  Belford  seems,  .although  very 
complaisant,  not  so  fulsomely  so  as  Mr.  Tourville.  1849 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  I.  225  The  language  of  these  compo- 
sitions was.  .fulsomely  servile.  1861  PEARSON  Early  <y  Mid. 
Ages  En<> .  444  Praising  a  king  fulsomely  during  his  lifetime. 

FlllsomeiieSS  (fo'lssmnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-M:SS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fulsome. 

fl.  Abundance,  pi cntif illness,  fullness.   Qbs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  507  The  knotte,  why  that  every 
tale  is  told,  If  it  be  taryed  til  that  lust  be  cold.  .The  savour 
passcth  ever  lenger  the  more,  For  fulsomnes  of  his  prolix ite. 
.71400  frynier  (1891)  95  Y  seyde  in  my  fulsumnesse  [in 
abnndtintia  inea].  c  1450  LYDG.  Mitt.  Poems  (Percy)  14 
Bochous  schewed  ther  his  fulsomnes  Off  holsome  wynes  to 
every  maner  wighte.  1447  BOKKNHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  274 
Of  wych  ioye  kyng  dauya  bus  seyde  expresse,  I  lord  with 
hi  fulsumnesse  sacyat  shal  be. 

f  2.  The  quality  of  cloying,  surfeiting,  or  nausea- 
ting the  palate ;  grossness,  sickliness,  or  offensive- 
ness  of  savour.  Also,  the  state  of  being  cloyed  or 
surfeited.  AlsoySg.  Obs. 

1481  EARL  WORCESTER  Tulle  on  Friendsh.  C  iij  a,  Ther  is 
not  suche  fulsornnesse  in  frendship,  as  ther  is  in  other 
ihynges,  fibr  frendship  fareth  as  wine  which  may  be  Icepte 
many  yeres.  1576  NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex.  156  a^ 
The  body  lacking  exercise,  gathereth  fulsomnes  &  pesti- 
lent  sauours.  1594  CAREW  ffttarte's  Exam.  Wits  xii.  (1596) 
IQI  Our  soule  hath  a  fulsomnesse  at  this  slight  meat.  1620 
VENNER  Via  Recta  viii.  169  They  induce  fulsomenesse,  and 
subuert  the  stomacke.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  11.  ii.  n. 
(i6jji)  238  To  absterge  belike  that  fulsomeness  of  sweet,  to 
which  they  are  there  subject.  1656  H.  MORE  Entkus.  Tri.  20 
Quietened  and  actuated,  .(as  the  fulsomnesse  of  sugar  is  by 
the  acrimony  of  Lemons).  1688  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XVII.  979  A  strong  sort  of  Tobacco,  in  which  the  Smoakers 
say  they  can  plainly  taste  the  fulsomness  of  the  Dung.  1876 
TRENCH Synon.  N.  T.  Ixi.  219  By  'fulsomeness'  is  indicated 
the  disgust  and  loathing  from  over-fulness  of  meat  as  well 
as  of  wine. 

f  3.  The  quality  of  being  offensive  or  disgusting 
to  the  senses ;  foulness,  loathsomeness.  Obs. 

1563  Homilies  \\.  Repairing  Ch.  (1859)  277  AH  these 
abominations  they,  .have  cleansed  and  purged  the  churches 
of  England  of,  taking  away  all  such  fulsomeness  and  filthi- 
ness  as  [etc.]-  1610  PRICE  Great.  Prince  B  j  b,  Others  haue 
described  them  by  some  diseases,  to  manifest  the  fulsom- 
ness and  loathsomnesse  thereof. 

4.  The  quality  of  being  offensive  to  good  taste 
(esp.  by  over-adulation  or  the  like),  t  Also,  coarse- 
ness, obscenity  (obs.*).  (See  FULSOME  6-7.) 

1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  Ded.  (1697)  60  No  Decency  is 
consider'd,  no  Fulsomness  omitted.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal. 
Pref.  50  How  a  man  may  commend  himself,  without  Envy 
or  Fulsomness.  1845  LD.  CAMPBELL  Chancellors^  (1857)  !• 
Iviii.  179  Rather  a  proof  of  the  bad  taste  in  pulpit  oratory 
prevailing,  .than  of  any  peculiar  servility  or  fulsomeness. 
1881  Times  13  Mar.  9/3  Adulation  became  an  art,,  and  was 
carried  to  a  pitch  of  fulsomeness  beyond  modern  conception. 

Fulsun,  var.  of  FILSEN  v.  Obs.,  to  aid. 
13. .  Gaw.  <J-  Gr.  Knt.  99  As  fortune  wolde  fulsun  horn  be 
fayrer  to  haue. 

Fulth.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  Sc.  FOUTH.  [f. 
FULL  a.  -t-  -TH  ;  cf.  length,  depth.]  Fullness.  Also 
=  FiLL  j£.i,  in  to  eat  one's  fulth. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  7  Ar  the  fulthe  of  tim  was  comen. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Paulus  863  Quhare  hele  beis  ay 
but  seknes  ..  fulth  but  hungir.  1x1400-50  Alexander  2171 
pare  his  forrayouris  fand  be  fulth  of  vitaill.  c  1425  WYN- 
TOUN  Cron.  i.  xiii.  12  Fra  fwlth  of  mete.  164^1  BEST  Farm. 
Bks.  (Surtees)  5  A  lambe  will  fall  ..  to  eatinge  of  grasse, 
when  it  is  aboute  a  moneth  . .  olde  ;  yett  if  it  nave  its  fulth 
of  milke  it  will  forbeare  the  longer.  1855  ROBINSON  Whiiby 
Gloss,  s.v.(  Take  and  eat  your  fulth  on  't.  1881  Leicestersh. 
Gfoss.,  Fitlth)  fulness,  full  growth,  perfection,  as  applied  to 
flowers,  &c. 

Fulthe,  early  ME.  form  of  FILTH. 

t  Pu'ltum.  Obs.  Also  i  fult6am,  3  foltom. 
[OE./w#«»/,/«//<te/«,  f.  *fullt£on  (  =  OHG./<?//a- 
ziohan}  to  assist,  f.  FULL  adv.  -f  Uon  to  draw,  TEE  v. 
Cf.  TEAM  f.  the  root  of  the  simple  vb.  With  regard 
to  the  sense-development  see  the  remarks  s.  v. 
FOLLOW  v.]  Help,  assistance,  support ;  also  concr. 
one  who  or  something  which  helps. 

Beown//6g8  Ac  him  dryhten  for-geaf ..  frofor  and  fultum. 
nBoo  Erfurt  Gloss.  360  Emolomentum^  fulteam  [Corpus 
Gloss,  fultum].  c  1173  Lamb.  Horn.  105  JJurh  drihtnes  fultum. 
c  1205  LAY.  417  pat  Troynisce  folc  mid  his  fulle  fultume 
numun  . .  Brutus  &  makeden  hine  to  duke,  c  1250  Gen.  $ 
E.v.  2824  Of  me  sal  fultum  ben  8e  bro?t. 

t  Fulve,  <i.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  'L.fulv-us  :  see 
FULVOUS.]  =  FULVOUS. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renon's  Disp,  152  Whose  surcles  are  very 
slender,  fulve,  odorate. 

Fulvescent  (folve'sent),  a.  [f.  L./utv-tts  (see 
FULVOUS)  +  -ESCKNT.]  Passing  into  a  fulvous  tint, 
somewhat  tawny. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1828)  II.  xix.  iz^note,  The 
ventral  segments  are  fulvescent.  1819  G.  SAMOUELLE 
Entomol.  Compcnd.  287  Those  of  a  fulvescent  colour. 

Fulvid  (fo-lvid),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
fulvid-tis,  f.  'L.fulvus  reddish-yellow.]  =  FULVOUS. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  GabelkoueSs  Bk.  Physicke  40/1  Take  a 
fulvide  or  blewe  woollen  cloth.  1642  H.  MoRE-S^ng  of  Soul 
i.  i.  iii,  The  fulvid  Eagle  with  her  sun-bright  eye.  1681  — 
E*pt  Dan.  27  A  Beast  of  a  fulvid  or  Golden  colour.  1860 
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Sir  Rohan's  Ghost  vi.  133  Something  in  the  softened  light, 
through  the  fuivid  noon,  was  moving  here. 

Hence  Frrlvidness. 

1685  H.  MORE  Illustration  304  The  fulvidnessof  the  Sand 
of  the  Sea. 

t  Fu'lvify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  fulv-tts  (see 
next)  +  -(l)FY.j  trans.  To  make  fulvous. 

"599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabcllioucr' s  Bk.  Physicke  142/2  Fulvefye, 
or  make  it  yellow  with  the  poulder  of  pomegranate  shelles. 

FulvOUS  (fo-lvas),  a.  ,  Chiefly  Nat.  Hist.  [f. 
L.  fulv-us  reddish-yellow  +  -ous.]  Reddish- 
yellow,  dull  yellowish-brown  or  tawny. 

1664  BEALE  Aphor,  Cider  xxxix.  in  Evelyn  Pomona  26 
A  more  fulvous  or  ruddy  colour.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
II.  246/1  A  Thistle-finch..  hath.  .Neck  &  Back  of  a  fulvous 
or  reddish  Ash  colour.  1828  STARK  Eleut.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  93 
Fur  shining  fulvous  brown.  1839  G.  RAYMOND  in  Ni~w 
Monthly  Mag.  LVI.  312,  I  now  clearly  distinguished  an 
expansive  eagle  . .  on  the  fulvous  panel  of  the  hinder  boot. 
1848  LOWELL  Riglom  P.  Poems  1890  II.  8  A  Nemean  lion, 
fulvous,  torrid-eyed. 

II  Fulwa  (fu-lwa).  [corruptly  ad.  Bengali 
phulwara,  the  native  name  of  Bassia  butyracea] 
(See  quots.)  Also fulwa-butter. 

1835  Penny  Cycl.  IV.  2  Bassia  butyracea,  the  Indian 
butter-tree,  also  the  Fulwa,  or  Phulivara-tree .  .This  phul- 
wara  butter  will  keep  many  months.  1866  Treas.  Bot., 
Fulwa,  A  solid  buttery  oil  obtained  from  Bassia  butyracea. 
1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fulwa-  butter,  the  concrete  oil  of  the 
seeds  of  Bassia  butyracea. 

Fulyie  (f«'lyi),  sbl  Sc.  Also  5-9  fulye,6  fulje, 
9  fulzie,  foolyie.  [var.  of  FOIL  sb.*\ 

tl.  A  leaf.   Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  xii.  Prol.  89  Euery  faill  Ourfret 
with  ful^eis  of  figuris  full  diuers.  1819  W.  TENNANT 
Papistry  Storm'd(\^z-j)  113  Sae  thick  they  [Bees]  owr  the 
furies  stalk. 

2.  Gold-leaf. 


A  buke  with  levis  of  gold,  with  xnj  levis  of  gold  fulje 
1808-80  JAMIESON,  Fulye  2.  Leaf  gold  ..  We  still  use  fulyi 
in  the  same  sense,  without  the  addition  of  the  term  gold. 

Fulyie,  fulzie,  sbt  Sc.  Also  5-6  fulye,  8 
foulyie,  9  foulzie,  fuilzie.  [app.  f.  next  vb. ;  the 
primary  sense  appears  to  be  'what  is  trampled 
underfoot '.  Cf.  FULLAGE. 

The  prevailing  spelling  in  official  documents  and  news- 
papers is  fulzie,  wnich  often  receives  the  anglicized  pro- 
nunciation (fwlzi).  The  z,  however,  historically  represents 
$=y,  and  the  purely  popular  pronunciation  is  (ficlyi)  or 
(fa-h).] 

1.  The  sweepings  or  refuse  of  the  streets. 

1538  Exlr.  Abera.  Reg.  (1844)  154  Assis  nor  fulze. 
1692  Act  Scderunt  4  Aug.,  The  muck  and  fulzie  of  the 
towne.  1816  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Amir.  Wks.  1855  I.  174 
When  towns'  bodies  . .  are  pestilential  wi'  filth  and  foulzie. 
1833  Act  34-4  Will.  IV,  c.  46  §  in  Scavengers.,  to  remove 
the  dung  or  fuilzie  thereof.  1863  Daily  Rev.  22  Oct.,  They 
received  about  ^7000  for  the  fulzie  of  the  town 

2.  Manure. 

1492  Ac/a  Dam.  Cone.  289/2  fee  tatht  &  fulye  of  (>e  said 
nolt  &  scheip.  1721  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  308  The  Master's 
Foot  is  the  best  Foulzie. 

3.  Comb.  :  fulyie-man,  a  scavenger. 

1826  J.  WILSON  Noel.  Aintr.V?ks.i$ss  1. 197  A  ginshower 
aneuch  to  sicken  a  fulzie-man. 

t  Fu'lyie,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [Sc.  var.  of  FOIL  v.} 
trans,  in  various  senses  of  FOIL.  a.  To  trample 
on.  b.  To  injure,  destroy.  C.  To  defeat,  over- 
come, d.  To  dishonour,  violate  (a  woman). 

c  1450  Golagros  q  Gaw.  928  He . .  Pertly  put  with  his  pith 
at  his  pesane,  And  fulyeit  of  the  fyne  maill  ma  J>an  fyfty. 
f  1470  HENRY  Wallace  IV.  456  Sone  wndir  feit  fuljeid  was 
men  of  wer.  Ibid.  XI.  22  Hagis,  alais,  be  laubour  that  was 
thar,  Fulyeit  and  spilt.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  350 
Seand  his  men  so  fulyeit  in  that  fecht.  1536  BELLENDEN 
Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  165  He,  with  unbridlit  lust,  fulyeit  his 
anttis.  a  1807  Christmas  Ha  ing  xxvi.  in  J.  Skinner  Misc. 
Coll.  Poet.  (1809)  131  Tarn  Tull.  .Saw  him  sae  mony  fuilzie 
[ed.  1805  foolyie]. 

Hence  Fivlyeit  ///.  a.,  exhausted,  worn  out. 
Also  Fn'lyear,  one  who  dishonours  (women). 

1508  DUNBAR  Tua  mariit  wctiicn  63  Birdis.  .lattis  thair 
fuljeit  feiris  flie  ijuhair  thai  pleis.  Ibid.  86  Nothir  febill, 
nor  fant,  nor  fulyeit  in  labour.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot. 
(1821)  II.  20  He  wes  ane.  .fulyear  of  matronis. 

Fum  (fom),  sl>.  Also  fung.  [corruption  of 
Chinese  fung  (/twang).']  A  fabulous  bird  (by 
Europeans  commonly  called  the  phoenix),  one  of 
the  symbols  of  the  imperial  dignity  in  China. 

1820  MOORE  Fum  %  Hum  Wks.  V.  132  One  day  the  Chinese 
Bird  of  Royalty,  Fum,  Thus  accosted  our  own  Bird  of 
Royalty,  Hum.  1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  I.  332 
The  fum  or  Chinese  bird  of  royalty. 

t  Fuin,  v.  Obs.     [echoic.] 

1.  intr.  To  play  (on  a  guitar)  with  the  fingers. 
Cf.  STRDM,  THRDM  vlis. 

160^  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  Westw.  Hoe  v.  Wks.  1873  II. 
349  Follow  me,  and  fum  as  you  goe.  1672  DRYDEN  Assig> 
nation  n.  iii,  He  fums  on  the  Guittar. 

2.  trans.  1  To  thump,  beat.    (The  qnot.  is  negro- 
Eng. ;  but  cf.  FUM-FUM  b.) 

1790  J.  B.  MORETON  W.  Indies  154  Then  missess  fum  me 
wid  long  switch.  .Me  fum'd  when  me  no  . .  me  fum'd  too  if 
me  do  it. 

,So  with  reduplication  Fum-fum,  (a)  expressing 
the  sound  of  a  stringed  instrument ;  (b)  a  thumping 
or  beating. 


FUMBLE. 

1656  EAUL  MONM.  Adiil./r.  Parnass.  326  Trivial  Fidlers, 
who  play  fum  fum  in  the  meanest  Assemblies.  1885  Hlackw. 
Mag.  Oct.  522/2  He  got  fum-fum  for  purloining  again. 

Fuma'Cious,  a.  rare~".  [f.  L.  fiimarc  to 
smoke,  after  the  analogy  of  Lat.  adjs.  in  -ac-em  : 
see  -ACIOUS.]  Fond  of  smoking. 

1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Fumade  (fiwm^-d).  Also  6-9  fumado,  (7  fu- 
matho).  Also  corruptly  FAIR  MAID.  [app.  ad. 
Sp.fumaifo  (f»ma'50)  pple.,  smoked  ;  the  spelling 
fuinatho  seems  to  indicate  retention  of  the  original 
pronunciation.]  A  smoked  pilchard. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stnjfe  (1871)  61  Cornish  pilchards, 
otherwise  called  Fumados.  c  1600  NORDEN  Spec.  Brit., 
Cormu.  (1728)  23  The  dryed  ware  they  carrye  into  Spayne, 
Italic,  Venice  . .  and  in  those  partes  tooke  name  Fumados, 
for  that  they  are  dryed  in  the  smoake.  1602  CAREW  Corn- 
•wall  33  a.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,^  Cornwall  l.  (1662)  194 
Then  (by  the  name  of  Fumadoes),  with  Oyle  and  a  Lemon, 
they  [Pilchards]  are  meat  for  the  mightiest  Don  in  Spain. 
c  1682  J.  COLLINS  Making  of  Salt  105  This  sort  [of  salted 
Herrings]  are  commonly  called  Fumathos.  1859  WALCOTT 
Guide  Devon  fy  Corntv.  525  Pilchards,  which  elsewhere  are 
known  as  '  Fair  maids ',  are  here  called  Fumados. 

Fvrrnage '.  Hist.  [nd.  med.L.  fiimagium,  f. 
fiim-tis  smoke.]  Hearth-money. 

1755  in  JOHNSON.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  vii.  323 
As  early  as  the  conquest  mention  is  made  in  domesday 
book  of  fumage  or  fuage,  vulgarly  called  smoke  farthings; 
which  were  paid  by  custom  to  the  king  for  every  chimney 
in  the  house.  1876  S.  DOWELL  Taxes  in  Eng.  (1888)  I.  i. 
10  A  fumage,  or  tax  of  smoke  farthings,  or  hearth  tax.. 
ranges  among  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

t  Fu'mage  z.  Obs.-<>  [a..  ¥.  fumage,  f.fumer 
to  dung.]  (See  quot.  1725.) 

1676-1732  COLES,  Fumage,  manuring  with  dung.  1725 
BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.,  Fumage,  a  Term  in  Agriculture 
signifying  Dung,  or  manuring  with  Dung. 

II  FumagO  (fi»m,?i-go).  [mod.L.,  f.  fum-us 
smoke.]  (See  quot.) 

1887  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts  2  Sept.  018/1  The  soot  dews,  or 
fumagos,  are  a  genus  of  fungi  which  are  mainly  epiphytes 
.  .The  fumago  settles  upon  the  upper  sides  of  leaves. 

Fumaut  (fi/J-mant),  a.  Her.  [a.  F.  fumant 
pr.  pple.  olfumer  to  smoke.]  (See  quot.) 

1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Fumant,  emitting  vapour 
or  smoke.  1889  in  ELVIN  Diet.  Her. 

Fumarin  (nz2-marin).  Chem.  [f.  mod.L.  Fuma- 
ria  FUMITORY.]  (See  qnot.  1864.)  So  Fnma  ric 
acid  (see  quot.) ;  Fvrmarate,  a  salt  of  this  acid. 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  741  Fumarie  acid.  C4H<O< 
. .  An  acid  isomeric  with  maleic  acid ..  It  is  produced  by  the 
dehydration  of  malic  acid.  Ibid.  743  Some  of  the  fumarates 
are  crystalline,  others  pulverulent,  and  most  of  them  have 
a  mild  taste.  Ibid.  747  Fumarine,  an  organic  base,  con- 
tained in  fumitory  (.Fumaria  oflicinalis).  1876  HARLEV 
Mat.  Med.  362  The  lichen  contains,  .a  little  fumaricacid. 

Fumarole  (fi«'mar0ul).  Also  fumarol,  fume- 
role,  [ad.  F.  fumerolle  (fumarolle) :  see  FEME- 
BELL.]  A  hole  or  vent  through  which  vapour  issues 
from  a  volcano ;  a  smoke-hole. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  II.  548  A  more  proper  name  for 
these  ignited  hills  and  spots  would  be  fumarols.  1830 
LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  342  Fumeroles  or  small  crevices  in 
the  cone  through  which  hot  vapours  are  disengaged.  1852 
Blackw.  Mag.  LXXI.  522  Cracks.. are  produced  in  the 
solid  rocks ;  smoking  fumeroles  appear.  1881  W.  G.  MAR- 
SHALL Thro.  Amer.  xv.  315  The  Californian  Geysers  are 
rather  fumaroles— an  immense  collection  of  vents  from, 
which  hot  air  is  emitted. 

Fumart,  var.  of  FOUMART. 

Fumatho,  obs.  form  of  FUMADE. 

t  Fuma'tic.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  fum-us 
smoke ;  ?  a  derisive  parody  of  PNEUMATIC.] 

1641  True  Char.  Untrue  Bishop  7  He  hateth  his  enthu- 
siastick  fumaticks,  who  talk  so  much  of  the  Spirit. 

Fumatory  (fi/i'matari),  si>.  Also  incorrectly 
fumitory,  [f.  Lat.  type  *ffimatorium,  {.fiimare : 
see  next  and  -ORY.] 

f  1.  A  censer.   Obs.  rare—*. 

c  1530  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  318  The  mending  of  a  Fumi- 
tory waying  more  then  it  dyd  before  by  d.  oz. 

2.  A  place  set  apart  for  smoking  or  fumigating 
purposes. 

01704  T.  BROWN  Wks.  (1730)  II.  179  To  sot  away  your 
time  in  Mongo's  fumitory  among  a  parcel  of  old  smoak- 
dry'd  cadators.  1842  Fraser's  Mag.  XXVI.  361  The  great 
united  talent  of  the  age  . .  had  alighted  . .  on  this  great 
'  fumatory '  [Manchester].  1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  II.  v. 
(1871)  238  We  have  erected  a  Fumitory  for  the  more  com- 
plete cleansing  of  all  that  pass  this  way. 

Fumatory  (fi«-mat3ri),  a.  [f.  L.  type  *fiima- 
tori-us,  f.  fiimdre  to  smoke,  i.fiimus :  see  FUME  sb. 
and  -ORY.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  (tobacco-)  smoking. 

1847  Black-.v.  Mag.  LXI.  744  This  fumatory  process  pro- 
ceeded for  some  time  almost  in  silence. 

t  Fumay,  v.  Hunting.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  fe- 
may,  ferny,  fymay.  [?  ad.  AF.  *fu-,  femeiier ; 
cf.  OV.femeis  and  femier,  fumier  dunghill,y<!/«er 
(mod.F .  fumer)  to  manure;  the  ultimate  source  is 
i,.fimus  dung.]  intr.  Of  certain  animals,  esp.  the 
hare :  To  evacuate  excrement. 

1486  [see  CROTEY  v.,  FEN  z>.1]. 

Fumble  (fo-mb'l),  v.  Also  6  fomble.  [Of 
obscure  origin :  equivalent  forms  exist  in  other 
Tetit.  langs. ;  cf.  Dn.  fommelen,  LG.  fummeln, 
fo/iinieln,  Sw.  fumla,  to  fumble,  grope ;  prob. 


FUMBLE. 

oiiomatopoL-ic ;  ci.tumi>le,jumi>le,  mumble,  stumble, 
also  FAMBLE,  FIMBLE  vbs.  Possibly  the  formation 
of  the  word  may  have  been  in  part  suggested  by 
the  sb.  which  appears  as  OE.  folm(e,  OS.  "folin 
(\>\.  folmos\,  OHG.  folma  hand;  cf.  ON.  falma 
(Icel./flV/tta)  to  grope,  with  which  Svf./amh,  Da. 
famle  ( =  FAMBLE  v.)  are  commonly  regarded  as 
identical.] 

1.  intr.  To  use  one's  hands  or  fingers  awkwardly 
or  ineffectually;  to  grope  about.  To  fumble  at:  to 
make  clumsy  attempts  at  doing  or  handling  (some- 
thing). To  fumble  for  or  after:  to  make  clumsy 
attempts  to  reach  or  grasp.  Also  to  fumble  about. 

1534  MORE  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1293/1  The  dyuel  . . 
should  not  be  able  to  reache  hys  [Chnste's]  heade.. but 
only  to  fumble  about  his  foote.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  «r  M. 
(1596)  1858/2  She  desired  him  to  looke  in  his  Testament. 
Then  he  fumbled  and  sought  about  him  for  one.  1599  SHAKS. 
Hen.  V,  u.  iii.  14  For  after  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the 
Sheets,  and  play  with  Flowers  . .  I  knew  there  was  but  one 
way.  1602  DEKKER  Satiroin.  Wks.  1873  I.  219  What  made 
these  paire  of  shittle-cockes  heere  ?  What  doe  they  fumble 
for  ?  a  1680  BUTLER  R  em.  (1759)  1 1.  108  Those,  that  cannot 
play,  delight  to  fumble  on  Instruments.  1739  R.  BULL  tr. 
Dedekindus'  Grtilnatuts  251  He  vainly  fumbles  at  the  fatal 
Door.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  .Vat.  (1852)  I.  288  If  you  set  a 
man  with  gloves  on,  or  a  rustic  whose  hands  are  hard  by 
labour  to  take  off  a  single  sheet,  he  will  fumble  about  a 
long  while.  1809  \V.  IRVING  Knickerb.  (1861)  160  Seeing 
him  lay  down  his  pipe  and  begin  to  fumble  with  his  walk- 
ing-staff. 1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  361  The  soldiers 
were  still  fumbling  with  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  . .  when 
the  whole  flood  of  Macleans,  Macdonalds,  and  Camerons 
came  down.  1859  KINGSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  II.  139  He  . . 
fumbled  for  the  bible  in  his  boot.  1874  BURNAND  My  Time 
xiv.  119  '  Let  me  see '  said  [he]  . .  fumbling  about  in  all  his 
pockets. 

b.  transf.  xn&fig. 

1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  iii.  5  He  will  be  nibling 
and  fumbling  at  all  these  as  far  as  he  dare.  1656  H.  MORE 
Entkus.  Tri.  (1662)  i  The  foulness  of  his  Mind  makes  him 
fumble  very  dotingly  in  the  use  thereof.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Inlell.  Syst.  683  Our  Mechanick  or  Atomick  Theists,  will 
have  their  Atoms,  never  so  much  as  once  to  have  Fumbled, 
in  these  their  Fortuitous  Motions.  1686  N.  Cox  Gentl. 
Recreat,  v.  (ed.  3)  47  If  he  [horse]  fumbles  with  his  Corn, 
then  give  him  no  more  at  that  time,  1784  J.  BARRY  in 
Lect.  Paint,  vi.  (1848)  223  Any  artist  . .  fumbling  through 
three  or  four  strata  of  colour  before  he  can  find  them.  1870 
M.  D.  CONWAY  Earthw.  Pilgr.  xxiii.  267  Englishmen  are 
still  fumbling  about  Mount  Sinai  in  the  East. 

c.  ?  quasi-M3«.r.  with  complement. 

1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  no  A  hostler  fumbled  the 
door  open.  1887  Punch  19  Mar.  143/2  Dizzy,  then  Premier, 
fumbled  his  eyeglass  into  position. 

2.  trans.  To  handle  awkwardly  or  with  nervous 
clumsiness.    Also  with  on,  out,  over. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  f,  Cr.  i.  iii.  174  And  with  a  palsie  fumbling 
on  his  Gorget,  Shake  in  and  out  the  Riuet.  a  1658  CLEVELAND 
To  T.  C.  17  A  Nut  which  when  thou'st  crack'd  and  fumbled 
o'er  Thou'lt  find  the  Squirrel  has  been  there  before.  1681 
DRYDEN  Spanish  Friar  i.  i,  His  greasy  bald-pate  choir  Came 
fumbling  o'er  the  beads,  in  such  an  agony,  They  told  'em 
false  for  fear.  1756  Connoisseur  No.  134  (1774)  IV.  228  The 
old  women . .  fumbling  over  their  tattered  testaments  till  they 
have  found  the  text.  1801  GAURIELLI  Myst.  Husband  I.  235 
The  fugitives . .  having  fumbled  out  their  bundles  in  the  dark, 
first  handed  them  to  him.  1840  THACKERAY  Bedford-Row 
Conspir.  i,  [He]  came  forward,  looking  very  red,  and  fumbling 
two  large  kid  gloves.  1894  SALA  Things  I  have  seen  II.  xx. 
254  The  coin . .  I  very  soon  tarnished  by  fumbling  it . .  between 
my  hot,  moist  little  fingers. 

fig-  '895  Westm.  Gaz.  30  May  3/1  His  incident  must 
come  to  him  naturally  or  he  fumbles  it. 

b.  spec.  In  games  with  a  ball,   To  fumble  the 
ball:  to  fail  to  take  it  '  cleanly';  to  stop  or  catch 
it  clumsily. 

c.  To  fumble  one's  way :  to  find  it  by  groping. 
1801  GABRIELLI  Myst.  Husb.  III.  80  She  started  up,  and 

fumbled  her  way  down  the  dark  stairs.  1879  G.  W.  CABLE 
Old  Creole  Days  13  Late  that  night  a  small  square  man.. 
fumMed  his  way  into  the  damp  entrance. 

3.  To  wrap  up  clumsily,  huddle  together.    Also 
with  up. 
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armes?  1606  —  Tr.  f,  Cr.  iv.  iv.  48  As  many  farwels  as 
be  stars  in  heauen,  With  distinct  breath,  and  consign'd  kisses 
to  them.  He  fumbles  vp  into  a  loose  adiew.  1621  MOLLE 


FUMBLING  ppl.  a.  d].     1830  Fraser's  Mag.   I.   342  The 
attenuated,  sham,  filagree  work  . .  wherewith  Mr.  Thomas 


Moore  has  thought  fit  to  fumble  up  the  personages  of  his 
'  Lalla  Rookh  . 

4.  slang.  (Cf.  FUMBLEK  b,  FUMBLING  ppl.  a.  c.) 
Also  absol.  or  intr. 

i  '508  D™DAi!, Tua  marlit  immen  134  Jit  leit  I  neuer  that 
larbar  . .  fumyll  me,  without  a  fee  gret.  ciSao  Sai.  an 
Lawyers  m  Collect.  Poems  18  Old  Maynard . .  Who  mumbles 
all  Day,  and  fumbles  all  Night.  1754  SHEBBEARE  Matri- 
mony (,766)  II.  239  The  old  Man  Rejoicing  to  see  her 
return  in  Good- Humour,  fumbled  away  the  Night  1762 
GOLDSM.  NasaiSo  Impotent  posterity  would  in  vain  fumble 
to  produce  his  fellow. 

5.  intr.  To  hesitate  in  speaking  ;  to  speak  halt- 
ingly or  indistinctly;  to  mumble,  mutter. 


doth  faile.  1600  HOLLAND  Lay  XLU.  xxvi.  (1609!  1130 
Being.. found  fumbling  in  their  answere  [hasitantina  l» 
rcsponso\  they  were  commaunded  to  void  out  of  the  Counsel- 
chamber.  1611  [see  FA.MBLE  z/J.  1647  TUAI-P  Comm.  Matt. 


1828  SCOTT  /•'.  M.  Perth  viii,  Never  lose  time  fumbling  and 
prating  about  it. 

b.  trans.  To  speak  (words,  etc.)  indistinctly  or 
hesitatingly.     Also  with  out,  up. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  46  He  fumbeleth  certeyne  confounded 
woordes  with  hym  selfe.  1579  FULKE  Heskins'  Parl.  370 
M.  Heskins  fombleth  out  the  matter  with  a  foolish  caueat. 
1583  STANYHURST  Mneis  in.  (Arb.)  74,  I.. With  slutting 
stamering  at  length  thus  fumbled  an  answer.  1384  FF.NNER 
Def.  Ministers  (1587)  121  He  blameth  vs  for  fumbling  vp 
those  things,  which  we  answered  distinctlie  inough.  1602 
MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iii.  Wks.  1856  I.  127  She 
fumbled  out,  thanks  good,  and  so  she  dide.  1740  CHESTERF. 
Lett.  (1792)  II.  ccxiii.  319  As  soon  as  I  had  fumbled  out 
this  answer. 

Hence  ItrmWed  ///.  a.  Also  Fu-mble  St.,  a. 
piece  of  fumbling,  a  bungling  attempt  at  some- 
thing ;  spec,  in  ball  games,  a  clumsy  handling  of 
the  ball ;  f  also,  confused  utterance,  mumbling. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  84  The  world's  a  well  strung 
fidie,  mans  tongue  the  quill,  That  fills  the  world  with  fumble 
for  want  of  skill,  c  1831 J.  WILSON  in  Lang  Life  *  Lett.  Lock- 
Aart(iSgj)  II.  109  He  [Wilson]  called  Lockhart's  remarks  'a 
feeble  fumble  of  falsehood  '.  1884  F.  D.  MILLET  in  Harper's 
Mag.  Dec.  134/1  The  newspapers  grew  sticky,  fumbled,  and 
worn  at  the  hands  of  the  frequent  readers.  1895  Daily 
Chron.  17  Jan.  6/4  At  the  first  fumble  of  a  Surrey  back, 
Maturin  rushed  round. 

Fnmbler  (ftrmbba).  Also  6  fumblar,  Sc. 
fumler.  [f.  FDMBLE  v.  +  -ER1.]  One  who  fumbles, 
in  senses  of  the  vb.  Cake  fumbler :  see  CAKE  sb.  9. 

15x9  HORMAN  Vulg.  31  No  man  shulde  rebuke.. a  stuttar 
or  fumblar.  trxSoo  K.  WHITE  AV/«.II-49The  work  of,  Sir, 
your  humble  Servant  (Who,  though  I  say't,  am  no  such 
fumbler).  1826  I.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  92, 
I  must  not  let  down  the  character  of  the  work,  to  flatter 
a  few  feckless  fumblers.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Theo.  Such  viii. 
145  A  man.  .may  be  a  mere  fumbler  in  physiology  and  yet 
show  a  keen  insight  into  human  motives. 


u  u  KI-  EY  fins  v .  349  w  encn  r  umoiers  give  ear  ev'ry  ME 
1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  xi.  (1804)  56  In  the  mean-time 
give  me  a  kiss,  you  old  fumbler.  18x8  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856) 
III.  90  A  married  couple,  who  have  had  no  children,  after 
a  certain  number  of  years,  are  compelled  by  their  neighbours 
to  give  what  we  call  a  Fumbler's  Feast. 

Fumbling  (fznnblirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FUMBLE  v. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FUMBLE. 

1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  $  Epigr.  (1867)  217  This  man  in 
his  breech  feelyng  such  fumblyng.  1601  WEKVER  Mirr. 
Mart.  C  ii,  Now  are  we  dwarfs,  they  [our  issue]  will  be 

* : TI.'     •     iU_  r. LI: -r , .  -t  .^ 


c.  Sexually  impotent. 
FUMBLER  b. 


Cf.  FUMBLE  v.  4   and 


ig  is  briefly  thu 

SON  Crazy  Tales  49  There's  a  disorder  we  call  Fumbling, 
Amongst  the  men  call'd  Fighting  shy.  1875  KINGLAKB 
Crimea.  (1877)  V.  i.  366  That  impotent  fumbling  after  car- 
bines or  pistols.  1892  JESSOPP  Stud,  by  Recluse  Pref.  (1893) 
15,  I  do  not  call  these  stray  papers  Essays,  but  mere  Studies 
— fumblings  if  you  will. 

Ftvmbling, ppl.  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING-.] 

a.  That  fumbles  or  gropes  about ;  also,  charac- 
terized by  fumbling. 

1847  EMERSON  Potms  (1857)  62  The  frost-king  ties  my 
fumbling  feet.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xxxiv,  She  attired 
herself,  with  fumbling  fingers.  1865  MAX  MiJLLER  Chips 
(1880)  II.  xxv.  286  The  fumbling  efforts  of  gentlemen  in 
removing  their  gloves  before  shaking  hands.  1889  H.  F. 
WOOD  Englislim.  of  Rue  Cain  v,  A  spare  individual  . . 
entered,  .after  a  fumbling  rap  at  the  door. 

b.  Jig.  That  does  something  clumsily  or  awk- 
wardly ;  also,  hesitating  in  speech,  mumbling. 

1532  MORE  Confut.  TindaU  Wks.  698/1  Not  anye  true 
feelynge  faythe,  but  a  false  fumblyng  fantasye.  a  1577 
GASCOIGNE  Herbs,  Weedes,  etc.  Wks.  (1587)  114  Wyth 
hollow  voice  and  fumbling  toong  thus  spoke.  1597  HOOKER 
Keel.  Pol.  v.  Ixii.  i  14  Such  are  their  fumbling  shifts.  1602 
MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  i.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  75,  I  could  eate 
Thy  fumbling  throat,  for  thy  lagd  censure.  1638  BAKER 
tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  Ill)  258  He  hath  ..  but  a  very 
fumbling  speech.  1681  HICKERINGILL  Vind.  Truth  u.  36 
A  fibling.  .fumbling  Arch-Deacon.  1848  KINGSLEY  Saint's 
'frag.  v.  iii,  There  are  wrongs  The  fumbling  piecemeal  law 
can  never  touch. 


1ST*  NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex.  81  b,  They  be  vnto 
carnall  coiture  fumbling,  slow,  and  not  greatly  therto 
addicted,  a  1703  POMFRET  Poet.  Wks.  (1833)  17  Dull  old 
age,  with  fumbling  labour,  cloys  Before  the  bliss.  1710 
Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  77.  3/2  Their  Fumbling  Neighbours 
. .  cannot  Enjoy  The  Pleasure  of  getting  a  Girl,  or  a  Boy. 
1786  BURNS  Scotch  Drink  xii,  How  fumblin  cuifs  their 
dearies  slight. 

fig-  &  '577  GASCOIGNE  Gardninges  32.  Herts  (1587)  164 
If  barreyn  soyle,  why  then  it  chaungeth  hewe,  It  fadeth 
faste,  it  flits  to  fumbling  yeares.  1684  OTWAY  Prol.  Lee's 
Constantine,  Fumbling,  itching  Rhimers  of  the  town  [proud] 
1  adopt  some  base-born  Song  that's  not  their  own.  1689 
tiicKExmaii.i.Ceremiiny-Monferlntrod.  Wks.  (1716)  II.  500 
Impotency  is  supply'd  by  Fumbling  Registers. 
d.  (See  FUMBLE  v.  3.) 

1681  CROWNE  Hen.  VI,  i.  3  Pox  o'  these  fumbling  robes  ! 


FUME. 

How  came  my  warlike  spirit  wrapt  in  these  Formalities, 
that  hold  my  hands  from  blood  1 

Hence  rtrmblingly  adv. 

1598  FLORIO,  Palfegoue,  gropingly,  fumblingly.  1636  H. 
JONSON  Discov,,  Perspicuitus  (Rtld;;.)  760/2  Many  good 
scholars  speak  but  fumblingly.  1870  Daily  News  9  Nov., 
He  is  obliged  to  put  on  his  spectacles  fumblingly. 

Fume  (fi«m),  sb.  Also  5  feum,  6fewme.  [a. 
OF./um  masc.  =  Vi.fum,  Sp.  humo  (enrlier  /«»«), 
Pg.,  It.  fumo  :—  L.  fumus  smoke  ;  also  OF.  fume 
fern,  in  the  same  sense,  a  derivative  (like/«»;<fe, 
which  has  been  retained  in  mod.F.)  of  J  'timer, 
FUME  v.  The  Eng.  sb.  may  be  in  part  a  direct 
adaptation  from  the  Latin.] 

I.  1.  The  volatile  matter  produced  by  and  usually 
accompanying  combustion;  smoke.  Also  with  a 
and  in  pi.  06s.  or  arch. 

'la  1400  Pety  lob  279  in  Haitipole*s  Wks.  (Horstm.)  II.  384 
As  frome  the  fyre  daparteth  fume,  So  body  and  sowle  a-sundre 
goth.  1447  BoKENHAM6V>w/>'f  (Roxb.)s6  Wyth  the  fume  he 
[angel]  toke  to  heven  his  flyht.  1549-62  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps. 
xxi.  9  Like  an  Oven  burn  them,  Lord,  in  fiery  flames  and 
fume.  1618  BOLTON  Flortts  in.  iv.  176  By  this  kinde  of 
mockage  defiling  death  as  well  with  fire  as  fume.  1703 
POPE  Thebais  600  While  yet  thin  fumes  from  dying  sparks 
arise.  1783  PRIESTLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  403  A 
copious  black  fume  came  from  it.  1854-6  PATMOKE  Angel 
in  H.  u.  Epil.  (1879)  259  A  fresh-lit  fire  Sends  forth  to 
heaven  great  shows  of  fume. 

b.  Odorous  smoke  (e.g.  that  of  incense,  tobacco). 
•)•  Indian  fume  :  tobacco  smoke. 

c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  681  Thai  brente  Frankensense  That 
smoked  up  so  stronge  The  Fume  in  her  presence.  1483 
CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  34  b/i  It  hath  vertue  tascende  by  the 
lightnes  of  the  fume  [of  encence].  c  1550  LLOYD  Treas. 
Heattn(is8s)  C  ij,  Fume  made  of  Roes  lether.dothmyghtyly 
sterre  hym  vp.  1555  EDEN  Decades  138  Whose  fume  is 
holsome  ageynst  reumes  and  heauynesse  of  the  heade. 
1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid*s  Met.  XI.  (1626)  230  Meane-while 
Alcyone  holy  fumes  presents  To  all  the  Gods.  1627 
DRAYTON  Moon  Calf  Poems  (1748)  172  In  some  six  days 
journey,  doth  consume  Ten.  pounds  in  suckets,  and  the 
Indian  fume.  1697  Bp.  PATRICK  Comm.  Exotl.  xxx.  35  One 
of  the  most  antient  Ways  of  worshipping  God  ;  the  first 


Men   making  a   Fume,  by  burning   parts   of  Trees,    and 
Tcisi 
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of  choice  tobacco  scent  the  air. 


,  , 

Shrubs.     1784  COWPER   Task  iv.   473  Curling  clouds  Of 
Indian  fume.    1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  ii,  And  the  fumes 


f  c.  Something  used  or  prepared  for  producing 
aromatic  vapour.  Obs. 

1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Gov.  41  Duryng  the  time  of  his 
execucion  the  Emperour  commaunded  the  beedile  to  crie, 
With  fume  shall  he  die,  who  fumes  hath  sold.  1656  RIDGLEY 
Pract.  Pkysick  219  Rulandus  makes  a  fume  of  one  dram  of 
white  Amber  to  take  at  the  Mouth.  1665  PEPYS  Diary 
4  Nov.,  They  suspect  by  their  sending  for  plaister  and  fume, 
that  it  may  be  the  plague.  1679  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II. 
451  A  julep,  3*.  6tt. ;  a  fume  ?s.  1723  DE  FOE  Plague  (1884) 
207  They  had  burnt  a  great  variety  of  Fumes  and  Perfumes 
in . .  the  Rooms. 

2.  Odour  or  odorous  exhalation  (either  fragrant 
or  offensive)  emitted  from  a  substance,  flower,  etc. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirtirg.  251  Breke  hem  [braunchis  of 
fenel]  a  litil  with  pi  teeb,  and  ban  bou  schalt  blowe  in  his 
he.  .pat  be  fume  of  be  fenel  mowe  entre  into  his  he.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  10  b/i  The  fume  &  stenche  of  donge. 
1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  iv.  iv,  Aromatyke  lycoure,  Fra- 
graunt  of  fume.  1599  Life  More  in  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog. 
(1853)  II-  47  The  fume  of  hilicampana  is  very  pleasing. 
1610  FLETCHER  Faithf.  Shepherdess  v.  ii,  Send  a  fume,  and 
keep  the  air  Pure  and  wholesome.  1658  A.  Fox  W-urtz' 
Surg.  u.  xiv.  115  When  these  [poultesses]  are  taken  off  .. 
there  comes  a  great  fume  from  the  Wound.  1718  Free- 
thinker No.  92  F  6  She . .  cannot  bear  the  Fumes  of  the  Table. 
1739  R.  BULL  tr.  Dedekindus'  Grobianus  17  A  horrid  Fume 
shall  straight  your  Crime  proclaim  To  ev'ry  Nose.  1865 
SWINBURNE  Hymn  to  Proserpine  06  And  the  wind  falls  faint 
as  it  blows  with  the  fume  of  the  flowers  of  the  night. 

f  3.  Vapour  or  steam  given  out  by  bodies  when 
heated.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  278  Stoppe  it  [be  vessel]  faste, 
bat  per  mowe  come  out  berof  no  fume.  1544  PHAER  Regim. 
A£/^(iS53)Civb,  Receyuingthe  fume  of  the  sayd  decoccyon 
wythin  the  eyes.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Seasts  (1658)  93 
The  liver  of  a  Roe  sod  in  salt  water,  and  the  eyes  of  a 
purblinde  man  held  over  the  fume  or  reek  thereof,  are  cured 
of  their  blindeness.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist,  Earth 
iv.  (1723)  236  Flowing  out  of  the  Mouth  in  Form  of  a  Fume, 
or  crasser  Vapour. 

b.  The  vapour  given  off  by  acids  and  volatile 
substances ;  said  esp.  of  exhalations  or  vapours 
which  are  irritant,  stifling,  or  the  like.  Rare  in  sing. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  229  Looking  at  bodies  through  the 
fumes  oiAqna  forlis.  1680  BOYLE  Sceft.  Chem.  i.  87  The 
Predominant  Fire  will  Carry  up  all  the  Volatile  Elements 
Confusedly  in  one  Fume.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
I.  319  The  fumes  of  hot  iron,  copper,  or  any  other  heated 
metal.  1800  Med.  Jnil.  IV.  467  The  nitrat  of  pneum 
discharges  the  acid  in  red  fumes.  1834  J.  FORBES  Laennec's 
Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  65  The  inhalation  of  acrid  fumes,  .some- 
times gives  rise  to  pulmonary  catarrh.  1879  GEO.  GLADSTONE 
in  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  17/1  The  fume  when  given 
off  from  the  furnace  appears  as  a  dense  white  smoke. 

C.  An  exhalation  or  watery  vapour  rising  from 
the  earth,  the  sea,  etc. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  38  Al  corrupit  humiditeis,  ande 
caligmus  fumis . .  that  bed  bene  generit  in  the  sycond  regione 
of  the  ayr.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  $  Mel.  \.  Wks.  1856  I.  ii, 
I  descry  a  fume  Creeping  from  out  the  bosome  of  the  deepe. 
1635  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  IL  i.  12  The  vpper  face  of 
the  Earth ..  sendeth  forth  many  times  certaine  hot  fumes 
and  vapours.  1755  B.  MARTIN  Mag.  Arts  $  Sc.  xv.  103 
A  prodigious  Quantity  of  Fume  and  Vapours  flying  off  from 
the  Body  of  the  Comet.  18x8  J.  H.  MOORE  Pract.  Navig. 
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fed.  20)  127  The  sun's  rays  upon  the  earth  cause  vapours  or 
fumes  to  be  continually  rising  from  it.  1875  M.  MC!LWRAITH 
Guide  Wigtownshire  62  The  fissure  is  filled  with  fume  and 
spray. 

4.  A  vapour  or  exhalation  produced  as  an  *  excre- 
ment *  of  the  body ;  esp.  a  noxious  vapour  supposed 
formerly  to  rise  to  the  brain  from  the  stomach  (now 
chiefly  as  the  result  of  drinking  *  strong '  or  alcoholic 
liquors). 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  163  J>e  lungis  drawib  eir  into 
be  herte,  for  to  do  awei  be  fume  and  £e  untemprid  heete  of 
(H;  herte.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  3880  Whan  the 
paunch  is  fulle,  A  fumeclymbetheup  into  thenede.  1548^-77 
VTCARY  Anat.  ii.  (1888)  24  The  Nayles..are  a  superfluitie 
of  members,  engendred  of  great  earthly  smoke  or  fume. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  1050  Grosser  sleep,  I*red  of  unkindly 
fumes.  1697  POTTER  Anfiq.  Greece  ii.  xiii.  (1715)  309 
1  hvains  were  believ'd  to  proceed  from  the  Fumes  of  the 
last  Night's  Supper.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  viii,  The 
wine.  .raise[d]  disagreable  fumes  from  the  stomach  into  the 
head.  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  2)  203  The  fumes  of  the 
\vhiskyhad  taken  possession  of  his  brain.  1844  THIRLWALL 
t,'ri;r£  VIII.  Ixiii.  240  The  fumes  of  the  wine  at  length 
tliawcd  their  reserve. 

II.  Figurative  senses. 

5.  Something  comparable  to  smoke  or  vapour  as 
being  unsubstantial,  transient,  imaginary,  etc. 

When  used  with  reference  to  flattery,  the  word  has  often  a 
mixture  of  the  notions  of  '  incense '  (i  b),  and  of  sense  6. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  \\.  i,  Fainte  praise  that  is  goten  with 
feare  or  by  (laterars  gyuen..is  but  fume  whiche  is  sup- 
ported by  silence  prouoked  by  menacis.  1592  SHAKS.  Rant. 
$  Jul.  i.  i.  196  Loue,  is  a  smoake  made  with  the  fume  of 
sighes.  1603  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  i.  §  6. 10  Such  Naturall 
Philosophic . .  shall  not  vanish  in  the  fume  of  subtile,  sublime, 
or  delectable  speculation.  1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng. 
(1626)  4  Claudius., hauing  much  of  the  fume  of  giory,  and 
little  fire  to  raise  it  otherwhere.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel. 
Democr.  to  Rdr.  (1651)  34  To  smother  him  with  fumes  and 
eulogies.  1648  MILTON  Observ.  A  rt.  Peace  Wks.  (1851)  566 
As  if  the  known  and  try'd  Constancy  of  that  valiant  Gentle- 
man were  to  be  bought  with  Court  fumes.  1784  COWPER 
Task  in.  172  Great  pity  too.  .That.  .They  should  go  out  in 
fume  and  be  forgot.  1843  LEFEVRE  Life  Trav.  Phys.  I. 
I.  ix.  198  The  fumes  of  philosophical  reasoning  were  dissi- 
pated by  more  material . .  ingredients.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catul- 
lus liv.  3  Libo's  airs  to  a  fume  of  art  refine  them. 

6.  Something  which  *  goes  to  the  head'  and  clouds 
the  faculties  or  the  reason. 

\$j$Mirr.  Mag.^Sabrine  viii,  For gelouzie.. With  frensies 
fume,  enragde  hir  resiles  braine.  16x0  SHAKS.  Temp.  v.  i. 
67  Their  rising  sences  Begin  to  chace  the  ignorant  fumes 
that  mantle  Their  cleerer  reason.  1691  HARTCLIFFE  Virtues 
391  Vertue  doth  refine  and  purifie  our  Minds,  by  stifling 
the  fumes  and  steams  of  every  Vice  and  Passion.  171* 
ADHISON  Spect.  No.  281  f  14  It  dissipated  the  Fumes  of 
Sleep  and  left  me  in  an  Instant  broad  awake.  1761-3  HUME 
Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  Ix.  517  The  fumes  of  enthusiasm  pre- 
sently dissipate.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  ii.  75  Some- 
times his  head  gets  a  little  hot  with  the  fumes  of  patriotism. 

7.  A  fit  of  anger,  an  irritable  or  angry  mood. 
Chiefly  in  phrase  in  a  fume. 

1522  SKBLTON  Why  not  to  Court  421  In  a  fume  or  an  hete 
Wardeyn  of  the  Flete  Set  hym  faste  by  the  fete.  1535 
JOYE  A  Pol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  27  Softe  &  pacient,  good 
wordis  Tindale :  and  no  furiouse  fumes.  1539  TAVERNER 
Card.  Wysed.  i.  27  b,  He  was  in  suche  a  fume,  that  he 
ranne  vpon  the  yonge  man,  to  haue  beaten  him.  1602 
MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  i.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  88  Tis  not  true 
valors  pride.  .To  stab  in  fume  of  blood.  1654 TRAPP  Comm 
Neh,  \\\.  20  He  burst  out  in  a  heat,  being  angry  both  at 
himself  and  others  ..  and  in  an  holy  fume,  finished  quickly. 
1775  JOHNSON  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Thrale  13  June,  Every  now 
and  then  a  lady  in  a  fume  withdraws  her  name,  a  1839 
PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  96  There's  Serjeant  Cross,  in  fume 
and  fret.f  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xxi.  vi.  X.  103  Kaiser 
Joseph,  in  a  fume  at  this,  shot-off"  an  express  to  Bohemia. 
b.  One  who  is  apt  to  *  get  into  a  fume '.  rare~l. 

1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1775)  II.  123  The  notary's 
wife  was  a  little  fume  of  a  woman. 

III.  8.   attrib.    and    Comb.y    as  fume-black, 
•blind  \  f  fume-gallant  (humorously),  a  smoker; 
fume-worts,  a  book-name  for  plants  of  the  N.  O. 
FnmariacetP.  (Lindley  Vcg.  K.  1846,  p.  435). 

1573  Art  of  Limming  6  To  make  a  fume  blacke  called 
Sable,  a  1618  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas,  Panaretus  791  A  rash 
Excesse  of  Courage  boiling  fell ;  whose  fume-blind  force  . . 
Resembles  right  a  sightlesse  Polyphem.  1621  VENNER 
Tobacco  C  4  b,  Let  these  fume-gallants  enioy  their  vanity. 

Hence  Fn'meless  a.,  free  from  fumes. 

1864  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Fume  (fi«m),  v.  Also  7  feum.  [a.  F.  fumer 
=  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  fumar,  It.  fumare :— L.  fiimdre, 
i.ffim-us  :  see  prec.  sb.] 

I.  trans.  To  apply  smoke  or  fumes  to ;  to  fumigate. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  179  Herwij?  anoynte  hise  heeris, 
and  firste  bou  schalt  fumie  hem  wib  sulphur.  1544  PHAER 
Pestilence  (15$-$)  L  vja,  The  Egipcyans  were  wont  to  fume 
their  houses.. with  turpentine  or  rosin.  1612  WOODALL 
Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  74  Succinum  ..  is  good  . .  to  fume 
a  ship  or  house  in  time  of  infectious  aires.  1669  WORLIDGE 
Syst.^Agric.  (1681)  217  Fuming  the  holes  with  Brimstone, 
Garlick,  and  other  unsavoury  things,  will  drive  them  out. 
1741  Compl.  Fatn.-Piece  i.  v.  267  First  fume  the  Vessel 
with  Brimstone. 

b.  To  perfume  with  incense ;   to  burn  incense 
before  or  offer  incense  to. 

164%  MILTON  Reform,  i  They  hallowed  it,  they  fumed  it, 
they  sprinkled  it.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables,  Ceyx  <5-  Alcyone 
241  She  fum'd  the  temples  with  an  od'rous  flame.  1849-53 
ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  IV.  xit.  186  The  celebrant.. went  up 
to  the  altar,  and.  .fum'd  it  all  about  with  incense. 

fig-  ^784  COWPER  Task  v.  266  They  demi-deify  and  fume 
him  so. 
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t  C.  To  perfume.  Obs. 
a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  40  That  the 


sweets.  1607  MARSTON  What  You  Will  m.  i,  Now  are 
the  Lawne  sheetes  fum'd  with  Vyolets.  1680  SHADWELL 
Woman-Captain  H.  Wks.  1720  III.  361  Let  me  have  costlier 
scents,  and  fume  the  room.  1740  DYER  Ruins  of  Romeyyi 
Chian  Wines  with  Incence  fum'd. 

t  d.  To   preserve  by  smoking ;    to   smoke-dry 
(provisions).  Obs. 

1601  CAREW  Cornwall  i.  (1723)  33  Those  [fish]  that 
serue  for  the  hotter  Countries  of  Spaine  and  Italie,  they 
vsed  at  first  to  fume,  by.  .drying  them  with  the  smoake  of 
a  soft  and  continual!  fire.  1661  EVELYN  Fumifugium  Misc. 
Writ.  (1805)  i.  228  If  one  hangup  gammons  of  bacon,  beefe, 
or  other  flesh  to  fume,  and  prepare  it  in  the  chimnies. 
e.  Photogr.  To  expose  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia. 

1890  ABNEY  Treat.  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  164  By  fuming  the 
film  with  the  vapour  of  ammonia  . .  increased  vigour  is  im- 
parted to  the  print.  1890  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  68 
Some  say  fume  ten  minutes,  and  some  say  an  hour. 

2.  intr.  To  emit  fumes,  smoke,  or  vapour. 

c  1531  DEWES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  946  To  fume,  fwnier, 
1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  vm.  74  Like  boyling  liquor.. That 
fumeth,  swelleth  high  and  bubbleth  fast.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  539  A  Censer  is  there  left  fuming  all  the 
day  and  night.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  n.  (1626)  29 
The  Poles  aboue  At  either  end  do  fume.  *743_ Land,  fy 
Country  Brew.  iv.  (ed.  2)  306  It  will  make  the  JDrink  fret 
and  fume  at  the  Bung.  1784.  Cow  PER  Taskv.  56  A  short 
tube  That  fumes  beneath  his  nose.  1791-1823  D'!SRAELI 
Cur.  Lit.  (1859)  II.  259  On  other  occasions,  they  put  burnt 
old  shoes  to  fume  in  the  censers.  1853  W.  GREGORY  Inorg. 
Chem.  (ed.  3)  119  The  acid  appears  as  a  very  volatile  liquid 
.  .fuming  in  the  air.  1878  C.  D.  WARNER  In  the  Wilder- 
ness vi.  143  The  fire  sputters  and  fumes. 

Jig.  1620  in  Farr  S.  P.  Ja$.  I  (1848)  74  Lust's  a  fire  . . 
Lighting  never,  ever  fuming.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple, 
Nature  ii,  If  thou  shalt  let  this  venome  lurk,  And  in  sug- 
gestions fume  and  work.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  iv, 
The  spiritual  essence  or  soul  of  Sim  would  sometimes  fume 
within  that  precious  cask,  his  body. 

T"  b.  trans.  To  cause  to  emit  fumes.   Obs.  rare. 

1652  GAULE  Magas front.  248  Frankincense  being  fumed, 
and  candles  being  lighted.  1666  W.  BOGHURST  Loimo* 
graphia  (1894)  62  Burning  or  fuming  vinegar  and  rose 
water.  1681  [see  FUMING  •vol.  sh,\. 

3.  intr.  Of  smoke,  a  vapour,  etc. :  To  issue,  rise, 
pass  off ;  to  rise  and  pass  away, 

1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1043  As  smoke,  .which from  discharged 

annon  fumes.  1595  SPENSER  Col,  Clout  720  Even  such  is 
all  their  vaunted  vanitie,  Nought  else  but  smoke,  that 
fumeth  soone  away.  1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  (1650)  309 
The  vapours,  .do  slowly  fume  and  ascend  to  the  head.  1643 
WITHER  Campo  Musy  17  Whence,  may  fume  Into  thy 
nostrils,  that  sweet- smelling  savour.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
vn.  600  Incense  Clouds  Fuming  from  Golden  Censers,  hid 
the  Mount.  "1870  BRYANT  Iliad\\.  xiv.  67  From  it  fumes 
A  stifling  smell  of  sulphur. 

t  b.  Of  food,  wine,  etc. :  To  rise  as  fumes  (to  or 
into  the  head).     Also  with  up.  Obs. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixxv.  9  Stronge  wyne  futn- 
inge  quickly  and  strongly  into  the  brayne.  1603  HOLLAND 
Plutarch's  Mor.  407  One  of  them  when  the  wine  had  a 
little  fumed  up  into  the  head,  began  both  to  speake  and  doe 
foolishly.  1610  BARROUGH  Meth.  Physick  i.  ii.  (1639)  3  He 
must  abstaine  from  milke,  and  meates  that  fume  into  the 
head.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  782  They  haue  a  manner  to 
prepare  their  Greek-Wines,  to  keepe  them  from  Fuming  and 
Inebriating.  1703  Art  $  Myst.  Vintners  9  To  prevent  their 
fuming  up  to  the  head  and  inebriating. 

C.  To  pass  away  or  off  in  fumes  or  vapour,  rare. 

1705  CHEYNE  Philos.  Princ.  Relig.  i.  §  38. 78  Their  parts  are 
kept  from  fuming  away  by  their  fixity.  1866  MRS.  WHITNEY 
L.  Goldthwaite  x.  253  They,  .did  something  to  it — applied 
heat,  I  believe — to  drive  away  the  sulphur.  That  fumed 
off,  and  left  the  rest  as  promiscuous  as  before. 
fig.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  244  Their  light  slumbers 
gently  fum'd  away.  And  up  they  rose.  1751  JOHNSON  Ram- 
oler  No.  172  F  4  The  madness  of  joy  will  fume  away.  1852 
JAMES  Agnes  Sorel (1860)  II.  2  The  Gamin  spirit  fumed  off 
in  a  metaphor,  a  1859  DE  QUINCEY  Post.  Wks.  (1891)  I.  73 
Yet  all  this  marvellous  learning  fumes  away  in  boyish  imper- 
tinence. 

f  4.  trans.  To  send  forth  or  emit  as  vapour, 
disperse  in  vapour.  Also  with  away^forth^out.  Obs. 

1563  HYLL  Art  Garden.  (1593!  38  The  snake  and  Adders 
..be  driuen  away  with  euery  sharpe  and  stincking  sauour 
fumed  abroad.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xiv.  67 
Some.  .will,  .fume  out  a  most  stinking,  .smoke.  i647TnApp 
Cemm.  Matt,  xxvii.  36  That  golden  censer,  Christ's  body; 
which  through  the  holes  that  were  made  in  it.  .fumed  forth 
a  sweet  savour.  1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  Fresny's  Amusem.  Ser. 
*  Com.  116  Which  being  Foppishly  fumed  into  their  Noses, 
Eyes,  and  Ears,  has  the  Vertue  to  make  them  Talk.  1707 
MORTIMER  Husb.  Bees  213  Otherwise  the  heat  will  fume 
away  most  of  the  Scent. 

fig.  1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  xci.  (1612)  369  An 
Indian  weede,  That  feum'd  away  more  wealth  than  would 


f  5.  intr.  Of  the  head  or  brain  r  To  be  'clouded* 
with  fumes  (of  liquor).  Obs. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  #  Cl.  n.  i.  24  Tye  vp  the  Libertine  in 
a  field  of  Feasts,  Keepe  his  Braine  fuming. 

6.  _/^f.  To  give  way  to  or  exhibit  anger  or  irrita- 
tion. Often  in  phrase  fume  and  chafe,  fret  and 
fume.  Also  with  up. 

1522  MORE  De  quat.  Noviss.  Wks.  85/1  As  the  fire  of  the 
burnyng  hyl  of  Ethna  burneth  only  it  self,  so  doth  the  enuious 
parson,  fret,  fume,  &  burns  in  his  owne  hert.  1535,  1581 


FUMIFEROTTS. 

[see  CHAFE  v.  10].  1551,  1631,  1875  [see  FRET  r>*  9].  1676 
HOBBES  Iliad  187  He.  .fum'd  Both  for  the  loss  of  the  good 
spear  he  brake,  And  of  the  victory  he  had  presum'd.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  313  How  much  he  will  fret  and 
fume  when  he  comes  to  discover  the  roguery.  1838  DICKENS 
Nich.  Nick.  ,\x,vii,  Nicholas,  who  had  been  fuming  and 
chafing  until  he  was  nearly  wild.  1839-40  W.  IRVING 
W'olfert's  R.  (1855)  211, 1  walked  up  and  down  the  bar-room, 
fuming  with  conscious  independence  and  insulted  dignity. 
1859  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  II.  Ixxxii.  44  People  who 
would  fume  up  at  any  intimation  that  they  were  indifferent. 
187*  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton,  v,  The  Lieutenant,  .was  fuming 
about  the  yard  to  rout  out  the  ostler's  assistants.  1878  Miss 
BRADDON  Open  Verd.  I.  i.  9  Your  wisely  selfish  man  knows 
his  own  interest  too  well  to  fret  and  fume  about  trifles. 

Hence  Fumed  ppl.  a. 

i6iz  WEBSTER  White Devilv,  iv,  Isabella.. was impoisoned 
By  a  fumed  picture.  1617  MORVSON  [tin.  in.  n.  iv.g6They 
exported  . .  pickeld  and  fumed  Herrings.  1890  WOODBURY 
Encycl.  Photogr.  308  Fumed  paper  should  be  used  within 
a  day  or  two  after  fuming. 

I!  Fume  (f#nv),  a.  [Fr. ;  pa.  pple.  of  fumer  to 
smoke.]  a.  Of  glass  :  Having  a  smoky  tint.  b. 
Of  oak :  Subjected  to  the  process  of  fuming.  (See 
FUMING  vbl.  sb.  b.) 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib,  Catal.  79  yenetian  Blown  Glass . . 
in  . .  opal,  avventurino,  fume,  corniola.  1895  Daily  News 
15  Nov.  6/6  The  case  is  of  solid  oak,  fume*,  relieved  by  scrolls. 

t  Fnmee.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.fumte,  {.fumer  to 
FUME.]  Smoke,  a  cloud  ot  smoke. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  ii.  viii.  85  They  sette  by  them  fyre 
and  encence.  And  they  wene  certaynly  that  their  thoughtes 
goo  vp  vnto  our  lord  in  this  fumee.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg. 
302  a/2  He  vanysshed  awey  as  a  fumee  or  smoke. 

Fumer  (fiw'mai).    [f.  FUME  a. +-ml.] 

T"  1.  A  perfumer.   Obs. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Triumph  Time  i,  An  endless  troop  of 
tailors,  Mercers,  embroiderers.. fumers. 

2.  One  who  fumes  or  *  gets  into  a  fume  \ 

1894  Advance  (Chicago)  29  Mar.,  Fumers  and  fanatics  who 
do  nothing  but  talk  about  corrupt  politics. 

Fumerel^l,  -ill,  obs.  forms  of  FEMERELL. 

t  Fu'met  J.  Obs.  or  arch.  Chiefly//.  Also  5 
pi.  fumes,  7  //.  fumers,  6-9  fewmet.  [app.  a. 
AF.  *fumets  (*/umez)  pi.,  f.  fumer  (repr.  I,. 
fimare)  to  dung.  The  continental  Fr.  word  in 
this  sense  imJitfttAs,  of  parallel  formation.]  The 
excrement  (of  a  deer),  rare  in  sing. 

14..  Maystre  of  the  Game  MS.  Bodl.  546  (Halliw.)  And 
}if  men  speke  and  aske  hym  of  the  fumes,  he  shal  clepe 
fumes  cf  an  hert.  1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  66  There  is 
difference  betweene  the  fewmet  of  the  morning  and  that  of 
the  evenyng.  1598  [see  FUMISHING].  1637  B.  JONSON  Sad 
Sheph.  i.  ii,  By  his  . .  fewmets,  he  doth  promise  sport. 
1668  DAVENANT  Rivals  iv,  That  [Game]  both  his  Slote  and 
Fumers  do  proclaim.  1741  Conipl.  Fam.-Piece  n.  i,  290  Take 
up  the  Fewmet,  as  well  made  in  the  Evening  Relief,  as  in  the 
Morning.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  n.  v.  324  The 
stag's  tail  is  called  the  single ;  his  excrement  the  fumet.  1871 
TENNYSON  Last  Toum.  371  The.  .fewmets  of  a  deer. 

t  Fumet 2,  fume*tte.  Obs.  [a.  F.  fumet,  f. 
fumer  to  FUME.]  The  scent  or  smell  of  game 
when  high  ;  game  flavour. 

1723  SWIFT  Stella  at  Wood  Park  14  A  haunch  of  ven'son 
made  her  sweat,  Unless  it  had  the  right  fumette.  1753 
SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathom  (1784)  64/1  A  roasted  leveret  very 
strong  of  the  fumet.  1755  JOHNSON,  Fumette^  a  word  intro- 
duced by  cooks,  and  the  pupils  of  cooks,  for  the  stink  of 
meat.  1786  MACKENZIE  Lounger  No.  89  P  n  [He]  gave 
the  venison  a  reprieve  to  a  certain  distant  day,  when  it 
should  acquire  the  exact  proper  fmnet  for  the  palate  of 
a  connoisseur. 

transf.  1796  Mod.  Gulliver's  Trav.  109  The  rest  were 
cramming  every  crevice  they  could  find  with  paper,  to 
exclude  the  fumette  arising  from  the  well-dressed  field. 

t  Firmid,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  fumide.  [ad.  L. 
fumid'USy  i.fumus  FUME  sbl\  Fuming,  vaporous. 

1597  LOWE  Chirurfr.  (1634)  210  The  cause,  .is.. drinking  of 
strong  and  fumide  drinke.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parey's  Chirurg. 
I.  ix.  (1678)  14  Every  smell,  or  fumid  exhalation  breathing 
out  of  bodies.  1661  EVELYN  Fumifuginm^  n.  16  Two  or 
three  of  these  fumid  vortices  are  able  to  whirle  it  about  the 
whole  City.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i.  ix.  31  The  Vegetable 
Spirit  is  of  the  same  Nature  with  the  Plant ..  the  Fumid 
Spirit  with  the  Odour.  1797  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  445/2  The 
comet . .  appeared  like  ..  a  rude  mass  of  matter  illuminated 
with  a  dusky  fumid  light.  1889  ELVIN  Diet.  ffer.t  fumid, 
emitting  smoke. 

Hence  fPuxnl'dity,  f  Fu'midness,  the  condition 
or  quality  of  being  fumid. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Fumiditie^  smoake.  1656-81  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Fumidityt  smoakiness.  1787  BAILEY  vol.  II, 
Fumidness. 

Fu'miduct.  rare.  Also  fumeduct.  [f.  L. 
fiimus  smoke ;  after  AQUEDUCT.]  A  passage  for 
smoke. 

1854  Chamb.  Jrnl.  I.  106  He  would  have  all  the  smoke 
led  downwards  by  a  series  of  fumiducts.  1867  Morn.  Star 
26  Dec.  7  The  smoke  from  the  stoves  is  conveyed  by  what 
may  be  called  a  fumeduct  to  a  further  distance,  and  there 
passed  into  an  ordinary  chimney. 

t  Fu'mier.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  fumyer.  [a.  OF. 
fumier  \—L,.fumarium  (in  class.  Lat.  a  chamber  for 
smoking  wines),  f.fum-us  smoke.]  Smoke. 

cxy>ojlfe/u$i»exxxvi.  278  He  shuld  conduyte  the  vanwarde, 
puttyng  fyre  vpon  the  way  where  he  went  to  thentent  he 
shuld  not  fayll  to  fynd  hym  by  the  trasse  of  the  fumyer. 

t  Fumi'ferOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare~\  {l.ls.fumifer 
producing  smoke  (tfumus  FUME  sb.  +  -fer  bearing) 
+  -ous.]  Bearing  or  producing  fumes  or  smoke. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glotwgr.    17*1  in  BAILEY.    174*  Land. 


FTJMIFIC. 


ppl.  stem  of  fumificdre  :  see  FUJIIFY.]  To  make 
or  cause  smoke.  Hence  Ftrmificated  ///.  a., 
Fu  mifica  tioli. 


-fugist.  .        . 

-FUGE  +  -IST.]  '  One  who  or  that  which  drives 
away  smoke  or  fumes  '. 

1846  in  WORCESTER.     1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Fumify  (fi«-mifai),  v.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  fi'nm- 
faare,  (.  fumific-us :  see  FUMIWC.]  trans,  (jocu- 
larly) To  fumigate. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Wks.  (1760)  II.  190  We  had  every  one 
ramm'd  a  full  charge  of  sot-weed  into  our  infernal  guns,  in 
order  to  fumify  our  immortalities. 

t  Fumigal,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  Badly  f.  L. 
ffimigai-e  to  FUMIGATK.]  ?  Productive  of  fumes. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  70  Pleasant 
Odours  ingendered  be  shall  Of  cleane  and  Pure  substance 
and  fumigale  [fumigall,  MS.  margin}  As  it  appeareth  in 
Amber,  Narde,  and  Mirrhe 

Fnmigant  (fi?7'migant ),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
fttmigant-em,  pr.  pple.  oifumigare :  see  next.] 

t  A.  adj..  That  fumes.  Obs.  B.  sb.  That  which 
fumigates,  rare. 

1727-36  BAILEY,  Fnmigant,  smoalting,  fuming.  1800  Scott. 
Leader  ^  Feb.  7  The  production  of  the  fashionabl«  little 
fumigant  [cigarette]  has  trebled  in  the  last  two  years. 

Fumigate  (fi«-mig«'t),  v.  [f.  'L.fnmigal-  ppl. 
stem  olfiimigare  to  smoke,  t.fiimus  FUME  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  apply  smoke  or  fumes  to;  esp.  to 
disinfect  or  purify  by  exposure  to  smoke  or  fumes. 

1781  COWPER  Let.  to  Newton  (1884)  69  You  never  fumigate 
the  ladies,  or  force  them  out  of  company.  1791  HAMILTON 
Berthollets  Dyeing  I.  i.  ii.  i.  136  The  silks  . .  are  fumigated 
with  sulphur.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  460  Acid  fumigations 
bid  fair  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  complaint.. though  it 
might  not  always  have  been  proper  to  fumigate  the  apart- 
ments of  the  sick.  1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  170  Let  them  [plants] 
be  frequently  well  fumigated. 

fig.    1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  II.  xix.  7  These  fine 
words  with  which  we  fumigate,  .unpleasant  facts. 
b.  To  scent  with  fumes  ;  to  perfume. 

1530  PALSGR.  559/2, 1  fumygate  a  place  with  a  swete  fumy- 
gacion,  je  en/ttme  or  je  parfume.  Let  the  place  be  well 
fumygate,  or  ever  they  come.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  i.  i,  You 
must  be  bath'd  and  fumigated  first.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  350  With  fragrant  Thyme  the  City  fumigate.  1836 
\i\iiv.Mod.Egypt.  I.v.i7i  The  Egyptians  take  great  delight 
in  perfumes,  and  often  fumigate  their  apartments.  1860 
MOTLEY  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  v.  259  The  Cathedral  had  been 
thoroughly  fumigated  with  frankincense. 

fc.  'To  medicate  or  heal  by  vapours '(J.V  Obs. 

1713  SwiFT,etc.  Frenzy  of  J.  Dennis  Wks.  1755  III.  1. 142 
Fumigate  him,  I  say,  this  very  evening,  while  he  is  relieved 
by  an  interval. 

+  2.  To  extract  in  fumes,  vaporize.  Obs.  rare. 

1663  [see  FUMIGATED  ppl.  a.~\. 

3.  To  darken  (oak)  by  the  process  of  fuming.  See 
FUMING  vbl.  sb.  b. 

Hence  Fvrmigated  ppl.  a. 

1663  BOYLE  Usefuln.  Nat.  Phil.  u.  v.  vii.  183,  I  shall  only 
subjoyn  this  secret,  which  a  friend  of  mine  practises  in 
preserving  the  fumigated  Juyces  of  Herbs.  1727  in  BAILEY 
vol.  II.  18. .  Beck's  Jrnl.  Dec.  Art  II.  346  (Cent.)  A  high 
dado,  8  ft.  high,  of  fumigated  oak. 

Fumigating  (fi/7'mig^tirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FUMI- 
GATE v.  +  -ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FUMIGATE. 

1881  M.  A.  LKWIS  Two  Pretty  G.  I.  40  Washings,  fumi- 
gatings,  and  burnings. 

attrib.  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  218, 1  applied  the  nitrous  gas. . 
by  means  of  a  tube  from  the  top  of  a  patent  fumigating  lamp. 
1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  332  Fumigating- 
room.  1881  Daily^  News  13  Sept.  6/6  The  fumigating 
walking  sticks  carried  by  physicians  when  visiting  plague 
and  fever  cases. 

Fumigation  (fiz/mig^'-Jsn).  [ad.  "L.  fumiga- 
tion-em, n.  of  action  f.  fftmigare  to  FUMIGATE. 
Cf.  F. fumigation.'] 

1.  The  action  of  generating  odorous  smoke  or 
fumes,  esp.  as  one  of  the  ceremonies  of  incantation ; 
the  action  of  perfuming  with  aromatic  herbs,  per- 
fumes, etc.  Also  concr.  the  preparation  used  to 
produce  this,  or  the  fumes  resulting  from  it. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in.  174  Olde  wicches,  sorceresses, 
That  useexorsisaciouns,  And  eek  thise  fumigaciouns.  a  1483 
Liber  Niger  in  Hoiiseh.  Oni.  (1790)  40  These  ij  wardrobers 
have  all  theyre  fumigations.  1521  SKELTON  Why  not  to 
Court  696  It  was  by  necromansy  Under  a  certeyne  con- 
stellacyon,  And  a  certayne  fumygacyon.  1547-64  BAULDWIN 
Mar.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  148  Perfect  deuotion  &  the  knowledge 
of  Gods  law.  .smelleth  far  more  sweetly  before  Him,  then 
any  earthly  fumigation.,  doth  pleasantly  smell  in  the  nose  of 
man.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii,  It  is  the  sorting, 
and  the  dividing,  and  the  mixing ..  that  makes  the  fumigation 
and  the  suffumigation.  <zi68o  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  II.  235 
These  Spirits  they  use  to  catch  by  the  Noses  with  Fumiga- 
tions. 1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  35  r  9  She.. keeps  the 
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Jesuits  N.  A  mer.  viii.  (1875)  91  On  these  the  sorcerer  threw 
tobacco,  producing  a  stifling  fumigation. 


600 

b.  jocularly.     Tobacco-smoking. 

OaaPnimmfi  Magazine  in  Sfiril  Publ.  fruit.  (1801) 
IV.  157  Taciturnity  and  fumigation  are  now  two  essc 
requisites  in  a  candidate.  .Every  member  of  this  society 
must,  immediately  after  supper,  take  a  pipe. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  fumigating  or  apply- 


(if  there  come  any)  with  fumigations  or 
smokes,  made  on  the  winde  side  of  your  Orchards.  1658 
ROWLAND  Mm/if  s  Thcat.  Ins.  956  You  may  make  a  fumi- 
gation or  Perfume  of  Pomegranat  Pills  ..  Sulphur,  and 
Vitriol,  which  will  drive  them  away.  1757  DAKWIN  in  Phil. 
Trans.  L.  252  The  fumes  of  boiling  water  were  conveyed 
upon  this  ball  . .  and,  after  a  fumigation  for  thirty  seconds, 
it  shewed  signs  of  electricity,  a  1777  FAWKES  Argo,iautKS 
„.  note  (.780)  34.7  It.  was  the  custom  of  'h"«a«'|£^ 
bees  out  of  their  hives  by  fumigation.  1813  J.  IHOMSON 
Led.  Inffam.  489  The  day  after  the  fumigation  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  any  offensive  odour  could  be  perceived. 
,8|2  Times  (weekly  ed.)  21  Oct.  2/4  The  vessel  is  detained 
for  fumigation. 

t  b.  spec.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  271  Fumigation  is 
Ucination  of  metals,  by  the  sharp  corroding   vapour   of 


Mfn.  it.  21  There  are  other  ways  of  Calcination  especially 
of  Metals ;  viz.  by. .  Fumigations. 

3.  Med.  '  Exposure  to  fumes,  especially  the  ex- 
posure of  the  body  or  a  part  of  it,  such  as  the  skin 
or  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  to  fumes  in 
order  to  produce  a  therapeutic  effect '  (Syd.  Sot. 
Lex.  1885).    Also  concr.  the  fumes  generated  for 
this  purpose. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  256  Make  him  a  fumigacioun 
to  his  eere  wib  hoot  watir.  Ibid.  291  Drie  hem  with  fumy- 
gaciouns  maad  of  pulpa  coloquintida.  1517  ANDREW  Bnns- 
mykf"s  Distyll.  Waters  T  ij  b,  A  fumygacyon  made  of  the 
same  water  is  good  for  hering.  1619  MASSINGER  Picture 
iv.  ii,  The  friction  with  fumigation,  cannot  save  him  From 
the  chine-evil.  1655  CULPEPPER,  etc.  Riverius  i.  i.  3  Fumi- 
gations if  they  be  not  too  strong,  do  well  to  consume  mois- 
ture. i7i3SwiFT,  etc.  Frenzy  ofj. Dennis  Wks.  1755111.1. 
142  Let  fumigations  be  used  to  corroborate  the  brain.  _  1801 
Med.  Jrnl.  V.  219,  I  also  applied  the  nitrous  fumigation  in 
cases  of  synochus.  1876  BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879) 
129  In.. maladies  of  the  respiratory  organs,  it  [arsenic]  is 
used  with  advantage  by  the  process  of  fumigation. 

4.  Comb. :  fumigation-lamp  (see  quot.). 

1815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  Fumigation 
Lamps,  a  recent  invention  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  foul 
air  from  the  holds  and  other  confined  places  of  ships.  1867 
in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk. 

Fumigative  (fia'migAiv),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
mo&.L.ffimigativ-us,  f.  L./iimigdre:  see  FUMI- 
GATE v.  and  -IVE.] 

f  A.  adj.  That  is  used  in  (medicinal)  fumiga- 
tion. Obs.  B.  sb.  (nonce-wd?)  =  FUMIGANT  sb. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabellumer's  Bk.  Physickc  200/2  Cause  the 
loyncte,  or  the  whole  bodye,  to  sweate  in  a  fumigative 
bath.  1897  Daily  Neuis_  13  Feb.  6/4  Whether  he  uses 
tobacco  thus  openly  as  a  friendly  fumigative  only  I  know  not. 

Fumigator  Vfi;7'mige't3.i).  [agent-n.  f.  L. 
fiimigare :  see  FUMIGATE  v.  and  -OR.  Cf.  F.fumi- 
gateur.]  One  who  or  that  which  fumigates; 
spec.,  see  quot.  1874. 

1871  'MARK  TWAIN '  Iniwc.  Abr.  xxi,  We  feel  no  malice 
toward  these  fumigators.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I. 
924/2  Fumigator,  an  apparatus  for  applying  smoke,  gas, 
or  perfume.  1888  Sci.  Aiiter.  N.  S.  LIX.  177  A  corps  of 
physicians  and  fumigators  . ,  thoroughly  disinfected  end 
fumigated  the  room. 

Fumigatory  (fizJ'migatSTi),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [f. 
mod.L.  type  *ffimigdtori-us  (ixtfA.\,.fumigatorium 
censer)  f.  i,.fumigare :  see  FUMIGATE  v.  and  -ORT. 
Cf.  ¥.fumigatoireJ\ 

A.  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  fumigating ;  con- 
cerned with  fumigation.  B.  sb.  '  A  room  or  an 
apparatus  used  for  fumigation"  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1885). 

1799  W.  TOOKE  View  Russian  Emp.  II.  224  The  com- 
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Mag.  XLV.  675  A  61  . .... 
our  fumigatory  conclave. 

Fuming  (fitt-mirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FUME  v.  +  -ING  '.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  FUME  in  various  senses. 

1529  MORE  Comf.  agst.  Trib.ll.  Wlcs.  1172/2  Rather  of 
his  pacyence  to  take  both  ease  and  thanke,  then  by  fret- 
tynge  and  fumynge  to  encrease  hys  presente  payne.  1578 
Mirr.  Mag.,  Harold  xvi,  O  Fancy  fonde,  thy  fuminges 
hath  mee  fed.  1620  DEKKER  Dream  Christ's  Coming- 
Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  22  Learning  burnt  bright,  without 
Contentious  fuming.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747) 
III.  vii.  197  This  fuming  of  the  Incense  by  the  Priests 
. .  was  nothing  but  a  mystical  Oblation  of  those  Prayers  to 
God.  1693  SALMON  Bates'  Dispens.  (1713)  712/1  They  are 
used  for  the  fuming  of  the  Bed  Chambers  of  sick  People. 
1870  R.  W.  DALE  Week-day  Sertn.  ii.  40  No  fuming  and 
fretting  will  make  any  difference. 

b.  The  treatment  of  oak  with  fumes  of  ammonia 
in  order  to  give  it  an  antique  appearance. 

1893  Westm.  Can.  27  Feb.  8/1  Oak  . .  shaded  to  the  . .  tint 
of  the  antique  work  by  the  process  known  as  (  fuming  ', 

c.  Photogr.  (See  quot.  1890.) 

1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  347  Paper  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  fuming.  1890  WOODBURY  Encycl. 
Photogr.,  Fuming,  a  process  of  subjecting  albumimsed 
paper  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia. 
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d.  Comb. :  fuming-box,  t  a "'  a  pastile-burner ' 
(Ha'lliwell  1847);  (V}  (Photogr.),  an  apparatus  in 
which  the  sensitive  paper  is  exposed  to  the  fumes 
of  ammonia ;  fuming-pot,  '  a  brazier  or  censer ' 

(Cent.  Diet.}. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  925/1  Fuming-box.  1890 
Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  68  If  paper  is.  .dry  when  put 
in  the  fuming  box,  long  fuming  does  no  harm. 

Fuming  (fiK-mirj),///.  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING ^.] 

1.  That  emits  smoke,  steam,  or  vapour ;  that  rises 
in  fumes.     Of  acids :  Emitting  fumes  on  exposure 
to  the  air.   Fuming  liquor  of  Boyle  (see  qnot.  1 807 ). 

*57S  TURBERV.  Faulconrie  309  A  fumyng  heate  that  as- 
^endeth  up  from  the  liver  to  theyr  [hawks']  heads.  <r  1586 
C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxliv.  3  Lord  . .  make  the  stormes 
arise  From  mountane's  fuming  crown.  1615  J.  STEPHENS 
Satyr.  Ess.  282  He  doth  sophisticate  his  fuming  Beere,  to 
breed  a  skirmish  the  sooner.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  vin.  474 
The  fuming  waters  bubble  o'er  the  blaze.  1735  SOMERVILLE 
Chase  i.  347  Fuming  Vapours  rise  And  hang  upon  the 
gently  purling  Brook.  1791  W.  NICHOLSON  tr.  Cliaftafs 
Elem.  Chem.  (1800)  III.  55  The  fuming  nitric  acid  imme- 
diately turns  the  fixed  oil  black.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Clu-in. 
(ed.  3)  II.  10  Hydrogureted  sulphuret  of  ammonia,  known 
formerly  by  the  name  of  fuming  liquor  of  Boyle,  because 
it  was  first  described  by  that  philosopher.  1853  W.  GREGORY 
Inorg.  Chem  (ed.  3)  233  Terchloride  of  Arsenic . .  is  a  colour- 
less, volatile,  fuming  liquid.  1862  GOULBURN  Fers.  Kelig. 
v.  (1873)  286  A  fuming  caldron.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus 
Ixiv.  393  All  Delphi's  city.  .Blithely  receiv'd  their  god  on 
fuming  festival  altars. 

fig.  1820  WORDSWORTH  Sky  Pros}.,  All  the  fuming  vani- 
ties of  Earth. 

b.  Applied  to  foaming  or  seething  water ;  also 
to  waves  perh.  with  allusion  to  sense  3.  Obs.  or  poet. 

1598  MARSTON  Pygmat.  iv.  151  So  haue  I  seene  the  fuming 
waues  to  fret.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  6  Th'  only  sound  Of 
leaves  and  fuming  rills.  1731  SWIFT  Strefhon  ff  Chloc  Wks. 
J755  IV.  i.  155  Strephon  wno  heard  the  fuming  rill.  1805 
W.  RICHARDSON  Poems  ft  Plays  I.  28  By  the  brooks  and 
fuming  rills  Come,  Smiling  Health. 

2.  That  emits  odorous  fumes,  aromatic. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  (1634)  1 .  380  The  fume  and  smoke  of 
the  Cedar  and  the  Citron  trees  onely,  the  old  Troianes  were 
acquainted  with  when  they  offered  sacrifice  :  their  fuming 
and  walming  steame..they  vsed.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/. 
Beasts  (1658)  244  They  make  a  burning  fire  with  sticks, 
putting  therein  certain  fuming  herbs. 

3.  That  fumes,  angry,  raging.  Also,  characterized 
by  or  exhibiting  anger. 

1583  STANYHURST  j&ncis  u.  (Arb.)  46  With  fuming  fustian 
anger.  .1  vowd  to  be  kindlye  reuenged.  1615  J.  STEPHENS 
Satyr.  Ess.  44  He  will  raile  . .  For  I  have  often  heard  such 
fuming  stuffe  Presented  to  an  Audience.  1820  W.  IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.  (1859)  "3  The  baron  . .  was  naturally  a  fuming 
bustling  little  man.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Jan.  i/i  His 
fuming  protests  against  English  occupation. 

Hence  Fn-mingly  adv.,  in  a  fuming  manner; 
manifesting  '  fume '  or  rage. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxii.  8  7  They  answere  fumingly, 
that  they  are  ashamed  to  defile  their  pennes  with  making 
answere  to  such  idle  questions.  1611  COTCR.,  Fumeuse- 
ment,  smoakily,  fumingly.  1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Re/.  I. 
xxxviii.  441  Hereupon  he  departed  fumingly.  1894  Argosy 
May  356  It  was  an  insult — as  he  fumingly  told  himself. 

t  Frrmish,  a.  Obs.    [f.  FDME  sb.  +  -ISH.] 

1.  Emitting  smoke  or  vapour.     Of  a  chimney: 
Smoky.     Of  waves:   =  FUMING///,  a.  I  b. 

1574  HELLOWES  Guevara's  Fam.  Ep.  (1577)  63  Little 
chimneyes  alwayes  be  somewhat  fumishe  or  smokie.  1599 
NASHE  Lenten  Stuff' Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  204  Firmely  piled 
and  rampierd  against  the  furnish  waues  battry. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  fume,  vapour,  or  smoke. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  i.  viii.  43  The  furnish  and  dryer 

part  of  the  cloude  yeelding  a  purplish,  the  waterie,  a 
greenish  sea  colour.  16x9  BAINBRIDGE  Descr.  late  Comet 
39  Who  may  not  from  these  smoakie  parents  feare  a  furnish 
generation  ? 

3.  Belonging  to  or  of  the  nature  of  fumes  which 
rise  in  the  body  or  stomach.    Of  meat  or  wine : 
Causing  or  emitting  fumes. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  28  b,  Heare  is  genderd  of  superfluous 
humours  and  fumysshe  vapours.  1528  PAYNEL  Salerne's 
Regim.  F  iij  b,  White  wyne  . .  is  lesse  fumishe  and  lesse 
vaperous  than  other.  1544  PHAER  Regim.  Lyfe  (1560)  G  v, 
The  paciente  oughte..to  abstaine  from . . poudred  meates 
and  fumyshe.  1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  cclxxxv.  94  This 
infirmitie  [pleurisy]  doth  come  of  a  fumyshe  blond.  1562 
TURNER  Baths  12  a,  If  it  be  to  furnish,  then  lay.  .a  peace  of 
bread  in  the  wine,  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  ill.  xiii.  109 
The  furnish  Steam  of  Meat. 

4.  Jig.  Inclined  to  fume,  hot-tempered,  irascible, 
passionate ;  also,  characterized  by  or  exhibiting 
anger  or  irascibility. 

1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccxlvi.  547  He  was  a  fumisshe 
man  and  malincolyous.  1539  CRANMER  in  Strype  Life  (1694) 
II.  248  Wee  go  not  about . .  to  abate  our  furnish  and  ran- 
corous stotnacks.  £1546  JOYE  in  Gardiner  Declar.  Art. 
Svye  (1546)  92  b,  Let  him  ..  not  dispute  with  poore  men  in 
s  fetters  and  presons  with  his  fumisshe  threads.  1567 
DRANT  Horace  Ep.  ii.  To  LolKus  C  iij,  Of  foolishe  kinges. . 
a  fumishe  flame.  1576  NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex.  133  a 
Yet  is  nothing  more  noysome  and  preiudiciall  then  .. 
furnish  anger  and  testynesse.  i6o8TopSELL-SV?^w/s(i658) 
650  A  more  furnish,  testy,  angry,  Waspish.. generation. 

Hence  Fvrmishly  adv.,  Fvrmishness. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  71  Fury  and  fumysshnes  is  the 
blynde  snare  of  right  iugement.  1528  PAYNEL  Salerne's 
Regim.  H  j  a,  Be  ware  howe  they  drinke  stronge  wyne . .  For 
the  fumishenes  therof  hurteth  y8  heed.  1540-7  COVERDALK 
Fruit/.  Less.  Passion  (1503)  Pja,  O  driue  thou  out  of  vs 
all  fumishnesse,  indignation,  and  selfe  will.  1563-87  FOXE 
A.  $  M.  (1684)  I.  661/1  So  wildly  he  writetb,  so  fumishly 
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he  fareth.     1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  652  Their  naturall 
inclination  to  anger,  and  the  hasty  fumishness  of  Wasps. 

t  Fu'mislling.  Obs.  Also  6-7  fewmishing, 
(6  femysshyng,  femishing),  7-8  Smashing, 
[app.  f.  OF.  f enter,  fumer  to  dung  (see  FUMKTZ), 

+  -ish  (on  the  analogy  of  vbs.  a.  Fr.  vbs.  in  -iss-,  -tr) 

+  -ING!.]    The  excrement  (of  a  deer).    Cf.  FUMETS. 

1537  St.  Papers  Jlen.  I'lll,  VI.  598  The  scantlyn  and 
femysshyng  of  such  deir.  1575  [see  CROTEY  sb.}.  1596 
HARINGTON  Metain.  Ajax  32  Doth  not  the  keeper.. shew 
you  his  femishing?  1598  MANWOOD  Lawes  Forest  iv.  §  6 
(1615)  45  Of  all  Ueere,  the  ordure  is  called  fewmets  or  few- 
mishing.  1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3),  Finiashing  (among 
Hunters),  the  Dunging  of  any  sort  of  wild  Beasts. 

t  Pu/mist.  Obs.  rare-1,  fa.  F.fumiste,  f.  L. 
film-us  smoke.]  One  who  'cures'  smoky  chimneys ; 
a  chimney-doctor. 

1785  FRANKLIN  Wks.  (1840)  VI.  526  The  nostrums  of  pre- 
tending chimney  doctors  and  fumists. 

Fumitory  (fi«-mitari).  Forms  :  o.  4-5  fume- 
ter\e,  4,  6  -terre,  4-7  fumiterre,  4-5  -ytere,  (5 
fumtere,  fymterre),  6  femiter,  -ar.  /3.  6  fu- 
me(n)torie,  femetary,  fumitarie,  -orie,  (fumy- 
terry,  -tory),  7  fume-,  fumitery,  8  fumetory, 
6-  fumitory.  [a.  OF.  fumeierre,  ad.  med.L. 
fiimus  terrss  lit.  '  smoke  of  the  earth ' ;  so  called 
because  '  it  spryngyth  . . .  out  of  the  erthe  in  grete 
quantyte  as  smoke  dooth  other  fumosyte  that 
comyth  of  the  erthe'  ^Trevisa,  tr.  Earth.  De  P.  R. 
xvn.  Ixix).  In  the  i6th  c.  the  ending  was  confused 
with  -ARY,  -OBT. 

The  med.L.  name  is  also  represented  by  Vr.futtlterra, 
and  corruptly  by  \\._fittinnostertto ;  translated  forms  are  Ger. 
trdrauc/i,  Sw.  jordrok,  Eng.  earth-smoke ;  cf.  the  Sp.,  Pg. 
fumaria,  whence  the  mod.L.  botanical  name.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Fumaria  (or  the  related 
Corydalis),  usually  F.  officinalis. 

a.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  143  Of  lauriol,  centaure, 
and  fumeterre.  a  1387  Sintm.  Bartjiol.  (Anecd.  Oxon)  22/1 
Fnntus  terre,  fumeter.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  161  Fymterre, 
herbe,  fumits  terre.  1:1450  M.  E.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  158 
Take  pe  jus.  .of  fumtere,  [etc.].  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  67, 
I  sau  fumeterre,  that  tempris  ane  heyt  lyuyr.  1578  LVTE 
Dotioens  i.  xv.  23  There  is  two  kindes  of  Fumeterre.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  247  Fumiterre  the  herb  whosoeuer  do 
eat,  shal  purge  choler  by  vrine. 

ft.  1516  Crete  Herball  Kvja,  D«  Fumo  terre,  Fumyterry. 
1533  ELVOT  Cast.  Heltk  (1541)  58  a,  Wylde  hoppcs : 
Wormewode  :  Centorie  :  Fumitorie.  1548  TURNER  Names 
of  Herbes  (E.  D.  S.)  23  Capnos  called  in  latin  Fumaria,  and 
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Fumitery.  1670  RAY  Catal.  Plant.  Angl.  122  Climbing- 
Fumitory.  1736  BAILEY  Househ.  Diet.  295  Fumitory  is 
good  to  cure  the  itch,  scurf  and  tetters.  1794  MARTYN 
Rousseau's  Bot.  xxiv.  346  Fumitory  has  two  filaments,  each 
..terminated  by  three  anthers.  1802-3  tr-  Pallas'  Trav. 
{1812)1.  90  The  Fumaria  bnlbosal  or  great  bulbous  fumitory. 
1861  DELAMER  Fl.  Card.  88  Fumitory — Fumaria  of  the  old 
botanists,  Corydalis  of  the  moderns  . .  The  Tuberous  Fumi- 
tory, C.  bulbosa. 
b.  attrib. 

1576  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  199  b,  Taken  with  Fumy- 
terre  water.. it  cureth  the  Leprie. 

Fumitory,  incorrect  form  of  FUMATORY. 
t  Ftrmity.  Obs.  rare—1.  =  FUMOSITY. 

1572  J.  JONES  Bathes  Buckstone  15  b,  It  diminisheth  the 
fumity,  or  juyce  hurtfull. 

Fumivorous  (fiwrai-voras),  a.  nonce-ivd.  [as 
if  f.  L.  *fumivor-us  (i.fitm-us  smoke  +  -vorus  de- 
vouring) +  -ous.]  Feeding  or  living  on  smoke. 

1824  Neiu  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  316  Citizen. — A  fumivorous 
being,  much  given  to  making  money. 

Fummel :  see  FUNNEL  2,  sort  of  mule. 
Fummerel(l,  obs.  form  of  FEMERELL. 
Fumose    (fiwm^-s),  a.     [ad.  L.  fumo$-ust  f. 
fumus  smoke.] 

1.  Full   of  fumes,   giving   off  fumes,  vaporous, 
flatulent. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Ciri4rg.  (MS.  B.)  25  To  entempren  be 
fumose  hete  of  }>e  same  herte.  1436  Pol,  Poems  (Rolls)  II. 
162  To  feche  the  fumose  wine,  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nur- 
*nrf  354  Y  pray  yow  for  to  telle  me  Certenle  of  how  many 
metes  bat  ar  fumose  in  J>eire  degre.  1861  Wheat  4-  Tares 
199  The  'Publican  and  Sinner*  wafted  its  praises  aloft  on 
a  cloud  of  fumose  panegyric. 

2.  Smoky,  thick  with  smoke,  like  smoke. 
i43»~5°  tr-  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  319  He..seyde  ofte  tymes 

when  wyndes  scholde  folowe  by  fumose  vapores  ascendenge. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Fumose.  1833  Fraser's  Mag.  VIII. 
733  What  a  fumose  volume  comes  from  the  sheets  ! 

J.  Bot.  (See  quot.) 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Fumous,  Fumose,  grey,  changing  to 
brown,  smoke-coloured. 

t  Fumo'sity.  Obs.  [ad.  Y.fumosittor  med.L. 
fumdsitas  :  see  FUMOSE,  FUMOUS,  and  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  full  of  fumes  or  vapours. 
1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  XVH.  vi.  (1495)  607   For 

fumosyte  of  the  stomacke  greuyth  the  heed  and  makyth  it 
ake.  £1570  Pride  fy  Lowl.  (1841)  5  Engendering  in  the 
head  fumositie.  1652  J.  WADSWORTH  tr.  Colmenero's  Choco- 
late 19  Benzoin  the  Head  frees  from  Fumosity. 

2.  The  flatulent  quality  of  various  articles  of  food  ; 
the  heady  quality  of  wine,  etc. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  105  5iff  dyuerse  drynkes 
of  theire  fumosite  haue  |>e  dissesid.  Ibid.  350  Ye  must 
thus  know.  .|>e  futnositees  of  fysch,  flesche,  &  fowles.  1542 
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BOORDE  Dyetary  x,   (1870)   254    Bycause   wyne   is  full  of 
fumosyte. 

b.  Ill-smelling  breath;  smell  of  food  or  drink 
in  the  breath. 

£•1530  H.  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  230  Belche  thou  neare  to 
no  mans  face  with  a  corrupt  fumosytye.  1558  WAHDE  tr. 
Alexis'  Seer.  83  b,  Rubbe  your  teeth  wel..to  take  awaye 
the  fumositie  of  the  meate. 

3.  Vaporous  humour  rising  into  the  head  from 
the  stomach. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  358  Ful  were  Mr  hedes  of  fump- 
sitee.  c  1400  Lanfranc*$  Cirurg,  74  pis  drynke  is  alteratijf 
.  .and  it  letti^  fumosite  to  arise  to  pe  brayn.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  325  The  fumosities  that  trouble  and  dim  the  eie- 
sight.  1678  R.  R[USSELL]  Geber  it.  i.  i.  iii.  28  Their  Brain 
repleat  with  many  Fumosities  cannot  receive  the  true  In- 
tention. 

4.  a.  The  state  of  fuming  or  giving  off  fumes. 
b.  concr.  A  fumy  or  vaporous  exhalation  from  any- 
thing, a  fume;  the  volatile  part  given  off  from  a 
mineral  or  the  like. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alck.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  65  Infused 
with  a  thick  Fumosity  congregate  Of  Water,  and  alsoe  of 
Erth  succended.  1563  W.  ^ULKE  Meteors  (1640)  58  That 
water  receiveth  the  fumosity  of  brimstone,  and  other 
minerals,  thorow  which  it  runneth.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  n.  i.  i.  Eden  620  His  burned  stalks  with  strong 
fumosities  Of  piercing  vapours,  purge  the  French  disease. 
1650  ASHMOLE  Chym.  Collect,  132  So  that  Mercury  be  made 
hot  even  to  Fumosity.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  31/2 
Rain  is  . .  an  Earthly  humor,  or  fumosities  drawn  up  out  of 
the  Water  and  Earth.  17*6  LEONI  tr.  Albert? $  Archit.  I. 
3/1  Whether  the  Wind  be  occasioned  by  a  dry  Fumosity 
of  the  Earth.  1750  tr.  Leonardus*  Mirr.  Stones  37  The 
Red  colour  happens  in  perspicuous  stones,  when  a  lighted 
fumosity  and  a  tender  fire  is  infused  in  a  perspicuous  light. 
FnmOTLS  (fi«-mas),  a.  [f.  'L.fum-osus  (i.flimus 
smoke)  + -ous.  Cf.  F.fumeux.] 

+  1.  Giving  off  fumes;  esp.  tending  to  generate 
wind  or  gas  in  the  stomach,  flatulent.  Obs. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alck.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  73  Fumous 
things  alone.  1543  TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chinirg,  in.  i.  iv.  90 
If  it  [an  aposteme]  came  of  to  muche  eatynge  of  fumous 
meates,  1610  BARROUCH  Meth.  Physick  i.  xxiv.  (1639*  40  He 
must  abstaine  from  Garlick,  Onions,  .and  such  like  fumous 
things.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  430/2  The  Stopple, 
which  hath  a  large  Head,  .contains  the  fumous  Medicine. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Fumous,  apt  to  fume  up,  that 
sends  Fumes  into  the  Head,  heady, 
T  2.  Consisting  of  fumes  ;  vaporous,  windy.  Obs. 
1534  ELYOT  Cast.  Heltke  iv.  xii.  94  b,  Let  them  abstein 
from  meate,  that  ingender  botches,  .fumouse  ructuacions  or 
vapours.  1548-77  VICARY  Anat.  ii.  (1888)  21  That  Artere 
brmgeth  with  him  from  the  lunges  ayre  to  temper  the 
fumous  heate  that  is  in  the  harte.  1604  JAS.  I  Counterbl. 
(Arb.)  98  Since  the  Subiect  is  but  of  Smoke,  I  thinke  the 
fume  of  an  idle  braine,  may  serue  for  a  sufficient  battery 
against  so  fumous  and  feeble  an  enemy.  i6ia  WOODALL 
Surg.  Mate  Wks.  {1653)  21  The  Glister  Instrument,  fit  for 
the  exact  giving  of  a  vaporous,  fumous,  or  dry  Glister,  &c. 
1678  R.  R[USSELL]  Geber  n.  i.  n.  ii.  41  The  subtile  fumous 
Humidity. 

3.  Pertaining  to  smoke  or  smoking.  Nowjocu/ar. 
1661  EVELYN  Fitmifuehnn  \.  7  Those  fumous  Works  many 
of  them  were  either  left  off  or  spent  but  few  Coales.  1830 
LYTTON  Paul  Clifford  1 1.  iv.  100  As  soon  as  the  revellers 
had  provided  themselves  with  their  wonted  luxuries,  pota- 
tory and  fumous. 

f4.  Full  of  passion,  angry,  furious.  Obs. 
1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  vn.  ii.  (1554)  166  b,  Hasty,  fumous, 
with  furies  infernal  Of  wilful  malice  innocentes  blood  to 
shede.  1460  Paston  Lett.  No.  349  I.  514  Here  hevedy  and 
fumows  langage.  c  1526  FRITH  Disput.  Purgat.  ^1829)  88 
A  man's  enemy,  -gathereth  together  all  that  he  can  imagine, 
and  so  accuseth  a  man  more  of  a  fumous  heat  than  ot  any 
verity.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  i.  617  With  fax  and 
face  fumous.  1684  H.  MORE  Answer  84  Each  maintaining 
their  cause  with  like  fumous  Animosity. 

5.  Bot.   —  FUMOSE  a.  3. 

1866  [see  FUMOSE  a.  3]. 

Hence  Firmously  adv. ;  in  quots.  t  angrily, 
furiously. 

1460  Paston  Lett.  No.  349  I.  512  Whan  he  seyd  so 
fumowsly,  *  Who  so  ever  sey  that  of  me,  he  lyeth  falsly  in 
hise  hede,  &c.'  1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  2522  And  fumously 
addresse  you.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rfiet.  (1580)  151  An  other 
beyng  sore  offended  . .  said  fumouslie  unto  hym,  dooest 
thou  heare  me?  a  1652  BROME  Covent  Garden  i.  Wks. 
1873  II.  17  Some  have  by  the  phrensie  of  despair  Fumously 
run  into  the  sea  to  throw  Their  wretched  bodies. 

Fumrell,  obs.  form  of  FEMEBELL. 

Fumy  (fi«-mi),  a,  [f.  FUME  sb.  +  -Y1.]  Com- 
posed of,  or  full  of,  fumes,  vapours,  or  smoke  ;  of 
the  nature  of  fume  or  fumes. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  101/40  Fumye.  fumosus.  1591 
SVLVESTER  Dn  Bartas  i.  ii.  1006  Blent  With  fumie  mixture 
of  grosse  nourishment.  1605  TIM  ME  Quersit.  I.  ix.  36 
Ashes.,  have  in  them  partly  that  which  is  earthie,  and 
partly  that  which  is  fumie.  1635  SIR  H.  WOTTON  in  Lis- 
rnore  Papers  (1888)  Ser.  n.  III.  219  This  fumie  Citie 
[London].  1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  n,  i.  953  The  fumy  Vapours 
And  mounting  Spirits  of  the  deep-drunk  Bowl.  1794 
MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1803)  368  The  fumy  tint  [of  a  smoked 
glass].  1871  G-  MACUONALD  Parable  in  Wks.  Fancy  # 
Iniag.  IV.  71  Through  the  fumy,  thickened  air.  1885 
G.  MEREDITH  Diana  I.  i.  4  It  knows  enough  for  its  fumy 
dubiousness. 

f  b.  Fumy  ball :  ?  '  a  puff-ball '  (Halliw.)  ;  ?  a 
bubble. 

1598  HALL  Sat.  iv.  iv,  All  soft  as  is  the  falling  thistle- 
down, Soft  as  the  fumy  ball,  or  Morrians  crowne. 

Hence  Fu'xnily  adv.,  smokily. 

1855  in  OGILVIE  Supp. 


FUN  AMBULANT. 

Fun  (fon),  sb.     [prob.  f.  FUN  z;.] 

f  1.  A  cheat  or  trick  ;  a  hoax,  a  practical  joke. 

a  i7oo  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Fun,  a  Cheat  or  slippery 
Trick.  i7X9D'URFEY/V//j(i872)V.  259  A  HackneyCoach- 
man  he  did  hug  her,  And  was  not  this  a  very  good  Fun? 

2.  Diversion,  amusement,  sport ;  also,  boisterous 
jocularity  or  gaiety,  drollery. 

(Johnson  1755  stigmatizes  it  as  'a  low  cant  word';  in 
present  use  it  is  merely  somewhat  familiar.) 

1727  SWIFT  Misc.  Epit.  By-words,  Tho'  he  talk'd  much  of 
virtue,  his  head  always  run  Upon  something  or  other  she 
found  better  fun.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  ix.  vi,  Par- 
tridge . .  was  a  great  lover  of  what  is  called  fun.  1751  E. 
MOORE  Gil  Bias  Prol.  25  Don't  mind  me  tho\  for  all  my  fun 
and  jokes.  1767  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  I.  99  Vindex  .. 
looked  smilingly  about  him  with  much  fun  in  his  face. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  313  It  is  fun  to  them  to 
break  off  an  ornament,  or  disfigure  a  statue.  1790  BURNS 
TamolShanter\w  The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious. 
1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  'What's  the  fun?'  said  a  rather 
tall  thin  young  man.  1845  S.  C.  HAI.L  Bk.  Gems  90  His 
wit  and  humour  delightful,  when  it  does  not  degenerate 
into  'fun  \  1849  E.  E.  NAPIER  Excurs.  S.  Africa  II.  331 
Being  better  mounted  than  the  rest  of  his  troop,  [he]  pushed 
on  to  see  more  of  the  fun.  1887  SHEARMAN  Athletics  iff 
Football  325  Most  footballers  play  for  the  fun  and  the  fun 
alone.  1889  J.  K.  JEROME  Idle  Thoughts  42  There  is  no 
fun  in  doing  nothing  when  you  have  nothing  to  do.  1891 
BARING-GOULD  In  Troubadour- Land  iv.  50,  I  do  not  see 
the  flm  of  going  to  hotels  of  the  first  class. 

b.  Phr.  To  make  fun  of,  poke  fun  at  (a  person, 
etc.) :  to  ridicule,  for  or  in  fun :  as  a  joke,  sportively, 
not  seriously.  (Jfe,  it  is}  good,  great  fun-,  a  source 
of  much  amusement.  Like  fun :  energetically,  very 
quickly,  vigorously.  What  fun!  how  very  amus- 
ing ! 

1737  H.  WALPOLE  Corr.  (1820)  I.  17,  I  can't  help  making 
fun  of  myself.  1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  157  The  American  . . 
in  a  dry  way  began  to  poke  his  fA  at  the  unfortunate 
traveller,  a  1847  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Lady  of  Manor  III.  xxi. 
250  Then  you  won't  make  fun  of  me,  will  you  ?  1848 
LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Ser.  i.  iv.  98  Stickin'  together  like  fun. 
1849  LYTTON  Cantons  19  You  would  be  very  sorry  if  your 
mamma  were  to  . .  break  it  for  fun.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  n.  iii,  The  bolts  went  to  like  fun.  1860  GEN.  P. 
THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cxxvi.  82  Who  knows  but  Volun- 
teer Rifles  may  make  a  campaign  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
mount  guard  over  the  production  of  the  holy  fire  at  Easter? 
4  What  fun  !'  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  151  He  may 
pretend  in  fun  that  he  has  a  bad  memory.  1877  M-  M- 
GRANT  Sun-Maid  iii,  The  races  are  great  fun.  1891  N. 
GOULD  Double  Event  i  He's  such  good  fun,  and  he's  so 
obliging.  1895  H.  A.  KENNEDY  in  iqth  Cent.  Aug.  331, 
I  suppose  the  wood-carver  was  poking  fun  at  him? 

3.  Coftib,t  as  fun-loving  adj. 

1775  PRATT  Liberal  Opin.  (1783)  II.  119  This  fun-loving 
Alicia.  1892  Daily  News  14  July  5/1  A  fun-loving,  jolly, 
prankish  elf  of  a  woman. 

Fun  (f»n),  v.  [Perh.  a  dialectal  pronunc.  of  FON 
z».,  to  befool  (not  recorded  after  I5th  c.).] 

1.  trans.  To  cheat,  hoax ;  also,  to  cajole.  Const. 
of,  out  of.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1685  Roxb.  Ball.  VII.  473  She  had  fun'd  him  of  his  Coin. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.v.,  What  do  you  Fun  me  ? 
Do  you  think  to  Sharp  or  Trick  me?  1744  OZELL  tr.  Bran- 
tome's  Sp.  Rhodomontades  (ed.  2)  44  He  that  funs  me  out 
of  her,  may  boldly  say,  he  has  fun'd  the  best  Sword  in 
France.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.  v.,  Do  you 
think  to  fun  me  out  of  it.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XL.  86 
Sure  your  lordship  wouldn't  be  funning  me.  1847-78  HALLI- 
WELL,  Fun,  to  cheat,  to  deceive,  Somerset.  1886  ELWORTHY 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  He've  a-fun  me  oflt  o'  vower 
poun. 

2.  [from  the  sb.]  intr.  To  make  fun  or  sport ;  to 
indulge  in  fun  ;  to  fool,  joke. 

1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  x,  If  it  be  . .  Christian-like  . . 
to  be  after  funning  and  fuddling,  while  a  fellow-creature  . . 
stands  before  you,  all  but  dead.  1853  W.  J  ERDAN  A  utobiog. 
III.  vii.  83  In  later  days  he  was  often  funning — I  can  find 
no  other  word  to  express  it—in  '  Blackwood  '.  1886  E.  L. 
BYNNER  A .  Surriage  vi.  77  '  Ye  must  be  funnin',  sir-r  ',  she 
almost  gasped. 

Hence  Fu'nning  vbl.  sb. 

1728  GAY  Begg.  Op.  n.  Air  xix,  Cease  your  funning,  Force 
or  Cunning  Never  shall  my  Heart  trapan.  1850  T.  A. 
TROLLOPE  Impress.  Wand.  xxv.  377  He  took  upon  him  to 
furnish  amusement  during  the  . .  journey  by  a  succession  of 
funning.  1879  SEGUIN  Black  For.  xiii.  222  He  generally 
contrives  that  his  victims  shall  not  materially  suffer  from 
his  funning. 

Fun,  obs.  and  dial.  pa.  pple.  of  FIND. 

t  Funa'mbulant.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *fiinam- 
bulant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  an  assumed  vb.  *funambu- 
Idre  to  walk  on  a  rope,  i.funambulus  (see  FUNAM- 
BULE)  or  its  elements.]  A  rope-walker,  a  funam- 
bulist. So  Fnna'mbulate  v.,  to  walk  on  a 
stretched  rope  (in  mod.  Diets.).  Funa'mbula- 
tion,  the  action  of  walking  on  a  rope.  Funa-m 
bnlator,  a  rope-walker.  Funa  mbtxlatory  a., 
pertaining  to  rope-walking ;  that  walks  on  a  rope. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  iv.  Decay  911  Hee's 
fain  to  stand  like  the  *Funambulant  Who  seems  to  tread 
the  air.  1623  COCKERAM  ii,  a  Rope  walker,  Funambulante. 
1731-92  BAILEY,  * Funambulation.  1797  E.  DARWIN  Cond. 
Fern.  Educ.,  Skating  on  the  ice  in  winter,  swimming  in 
summer,,  funambulation  or  dancing  on  the  straight  rope. 
1676-1732  COLES,  * Funambulator .  .a  dancer  on  the  Ropes. 
1883  SALA  in  lllustr.  Lond.  News  ii  Aug.,  The  apprentice- 
ship of  young  children  to  acrobats  and  funambulators.  1682 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  i.  §  i  Tread  softly  and  circum- 
spectly in  this  *funambulatory  Track  and  narrow  Path  of 
Goodness.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.v.  Funambulus,  In 
the  floralia..neld  under  Galba,  there  were  funambulatory 
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FtTNAMBTTLE. 

elephants.  1880  J.  H.  INGRAM  in  Academy  28  Feb.  153/2 
Funambulatory  labours. 

tFuna-mbule,  sb.  Obs.  In  7  funamble. 
fad.  •L.funawbul-us,  1.  fun-is  rope  +  ambvl-are  to 
walk  Cf.  ¥.funaml>ule.~]  A  rope-walker. 

1697"  EVELYN  Numism.  277  The  late  Famous  Funamble 

Hence  Puna-mbnllo  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  rope- 
walkers  or  rope-walking. 

1867  Loud.  Rev.  27  Apr.  480  M.  Blondm  created,  as  we 
are  told,  an  era  in  the  funambulic  art. 

t  Funa-mbule,  v.  06s.-°  [f.  FUNAMBULE  sb.} 
intr.  To  walk  on  a  stretched  rope. 

Hence  t  Puna-mbnlinsr  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the 
vb.  Also  t  Pnna'mbnler,  a  rope-walker. 

i6«J  B  Discolliminium  5  Now  go  I  a  funambuling,  I 
wish  I  may  go  steady  lest  I  tumble.  1659  TORRIANO,  A  rtc- 
gaUre,  a  tumbler,  a  funeambuler,  a  dancer  on  ropes. 
"  Funambulist  (n«n:e-mbi»?list'.  [f.  as  prec.  f 
-IST.J  A  performer  on  the  tight  (or  slack)  rope, 
a  rope-walker,  a  rope-dancer. 

1701  Looker-on  No.  80  P  3  What  man  will  withhold  from 
the  funambulist  the  praise  of  justice,  who  considers  his 
inflexible  uprightness!  1824  HEBER  Jrnl.  (ed  2  II.  xx. 
334  Tricks  which  proved  him  to  be  a  funambulist  of  con- 
siderable merit.  1847-8  DE  QUINCEY  Protestantism  Wks 
VIII  95  That  would  be  a  sad  task  for  the  most  skilful  of 
funambulists  or  theological  tumblers.  1896  Daily  News 
i  Sept.  3  A  Funambulist  is  a  gentleman  who  . .  on  a  rope. . 
turns  sommersaults,  leaps  thro1  a  ring,  and  plays  on  a  fiddle 
while  whirling  like  a  Catharine  wheel. 

So  Pnna-mbnlism  [see  -ISM],  rope-walking. 

1824  DE  QUINCEY  Conversation  Wks.  1890  X.  280  A  sort 
of  monster  hired  to  play  tricks  of  funambulism  for  the  night. 
1886  A.  JESSOPP  in  Atlunxum  20  Feb.  26.)  Horrible  lessons 
of  ghastly  grammar  and  dreary  funambulism  yclept  analysis 
of  the  sentence.  , 

II  Funa'mbulo.  arch.  [Sp.orIt.,ad.L./««a»»- 
bulus:  see  FUNAMBULE.]  A  funambulist. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xv.  §2.  58  The  Trickes  of 
Tumblers,  Funambuloes,  Baladynes.  a  i6»6  —  Let.fr  Disc. 
H.  Saville  in  Resuscitatio  (1657)  227  We  see  the  Industry, 
and  Practise,  of  Tumblers,  and  Funambulo's.  189$  ff.tQ. 
8th  Ser.  VIII.  251  The  conjurors  and  funambuloes  of  our 
adventurously  impudent  century. 

I  Funa-mbulous,  a.    Obs.  rare.    [f.  L. /»- 
nambul-us  ^see  FUNAMBULE  sb.)  +  -ous.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  rope-walker. 

1673  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Lett.  Friend  (1690)  9  Tread  softly 
and  circumspectly  in  this  funambulous  Track  and  narrow 
Path  of  Goodness  [cf.  quot.  1682  in  FUNAMBULATORY]. 

II  Funa-mbulus.  Obs.  PI.  funambuli.  [L, : 

see  FUNAMBULE  sb."]     A  rope-dancer. 

<i  i6i4jAS.  MELVILL  Diary  (1842)  487, 1  saw  a  funambulus, 
a  Frenchman,  play  strang  and  incredible  prattiks  upon 
stented  takell  in  the  Palace-close,  a  1639  WOTTON  in  Reify. 
(1651)  484  Walking  not  like  a  Funambulus  upon  a  Cord, 
but  upon  the  edge  of  a  rasor.  1650  BULWER  Antkrvpmtlt. 
xxii.  240  Our  Funambuli  and  Tumblers.  1686  PLOT  Staf- 
fordsh.  vii.  239  Spiders . .  will  winde  up  the  thred  shorter  till 
it  is  very  straight,  as  the  Funambuli  strain  their  roaps. 

Function  (firnkjan)i  sb.  Also  6  funccion. 
[a.  OF.  function  Jf.fonction,  cf.  \\..fumione,  Sp. 
funcion),  ad.  L.  function-em,  n.  of  action  i.  fungi 
(fungor)  to  perform.] 

•(•  1.  In  etymological  sense  :  The  action  of  per- 
forming; discharge  or  performance  of  (something). 
1597  DANIEL  OV.  Wars\\.  xciii,  His  hand,  his  eye,  his 
wits  all  present,  wrought  The  function  of  the  glorious  Part 
he  beares.  1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1701  SWIFT  Con- 
tests Nobles  4-  Com.  Wks.  1755  II.  I.  50  A  representing 
commoner  in  the  function  of  his  publick  calling.  1755  in 
JOHNSON.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

1 2.  Activity  ;  action  in  general,  whether  physical 
or  mental.  Of  a  person  :  Bearing,  gestures.  Obs. 

1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  142  A  trifold  kinde  of  life, 
Actiue.  which  is  about  ciuil  function,  and  administration. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  582  Teares  in  his  eyes.  .A  broken 
voyce,  and  his  whole  Function  suiting  With  Formes,  to  his 
Conceit.  1605  —  Macb.  I.  iii.  140  Function  is  smother'd 
in  surmise. 

3.  The  special  kind  of  activity  proper  to  any- 
thing; the  mode  of  action  by  which  it  fulfils  its 
purpose.  Also  in  generalized  application,  esp. 
(Pkj/s.)  as  contrasted  with  structure. 

a.  of  a  physical  organ ;  in  early  use  of  animal 
organisms  only ;  later  of  vegetable.  Often  pre- 
ceded by  some  defining  word,  as  animal,  organic, 
vital,  etc. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  177  Dark  night,  that  from 
the  eye  his  function  takes,  The  eare  more  quicke  of  appre- 
hension makes.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.,  Apol.  500  The 
Earth,  .modified  into  a  frame  fit  for  the  functions  of  life. 
1691  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  viii.  284  If  our  Air  had  not  been 
a  springy  Elastical  Body,  no  Animal  could  have  exercised 
the  very  Function  of  Respiration.  1704  F.  FULLER  Med. 
Gymtt.  (1711)  22  Animal  Spirits,  .serve  to  execute  other 
Functions  besides  that  of  Motion.  1797  M.  BAILLIE  Morb. 
Anat.  (1807)  285  There  is  little  disadvantage  to  the  animal 
functions  produced  by  this  variety.  1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX. 
386  Before  we  can.  .understand  the  functions  of  the  nerves, 
we  must  understand  those  of  the  brain.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY 
Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  34  The  same.  .law.  .is.  .essential  to  the 
functions  of  vegetable  life.  1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic 
iii.  (1833)  51  Some  accidental  and  temporary  derangement 
of  the  vital  functions.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Cliem.  Org.  Bodies 
988  The  functions  of  the  leaves  during  the  day  are  very 
different  from  what  they  are  during  the  night.  1862  DARWIN 
Fertil.  Orchids  ii.  65  These  points  of  structure  and  function. 
i88a  VINES  Sachs'  Bat.  730  If  the  . .  limits  mentioned  . .  are 
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exceeded,  the  functions  of  the  plant  may  . .  simply  come  to 
rest    1886  A.  WlNCHELLfFa/ASs*  Talks  GeoL  f  teld 260 1  hey 
[Pterosaurs]  foreshadowed  birds,  .in  the  flying  function. 
b.  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  etc. 
•    •        '         '• 


conscience  is  to  warn. 

C.  of  things  in  general. 

rS4i  R    COPLAND  Galyeifs  Teraf.  2  Cj,  There  be  two 
rste  dyfferences  of  the  functions  and  actions  of '  medycyne. 


Eagle's  N.  §  210  The  function  of  historical  painting. 

4.  The  kind  of  action  proper  to  a  person  as  be- 
longing to  a  particular  class,  esp.  to  the  holder  of 
any  office;  hence,  the  office  itself,  an  employment, 
profession,  calling,  trade. 

1533  MORE  Cm/ut.  Barnes  viu.  Wks.  761/1  [Barnes  values 
his  own  prayers  above  those  of  Our  Lady  and  the  saints] 
because  thesayntes  be  al  departed  hence,  .and  be  no  lenger 
of  our  funccion.  1564  Brief  Exam.  «*«*»,  Garmentes  make 


function.  i6ta  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  \.  (1627)  i  A  Discourse  be- 
tweene  two  Schoolemasters,  Concerning  their  function.  1661 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Prayer  Ember  Week,  To  those  which  shall 
be  ordained  to  any  holy  function.  1706  ESTCOURT  fair 
Examp.  IV.  i,  If  I  don't  succeed  here,  I'll  renounce  the 
Honour  of  my  Function.  1715  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  210  Exercise  no  other  function  than  that  of  a  phy- 
sician. 1791  BURKE  Aff.  Whigs  Wks.  VI.  85  With  per- 
fidy to  their  colleagues  in  function.  1795  —  Regie.  Peace 
\.  Wks.  IX.  81  One  of  the  very  first  acts,  by  which  it 
auspicated  its  entrance  into  function.  _  1811  LAMB  Good  Clerk 


the  higher  life  of  man. 

t  b.  collect.  The  persons  following  a  profession 
or  trade  ;  an  order,  class.  Obs. 

c  1580  in  Rye  Cromerii^o)  p.  Ixiii,  The  Peere  .  .will  yealde 
further  meanes  of  trade  and  wourke  to  every  function. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  146  The  Scribes  arc  not 
a  Sect,  but  a  function.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  in. 
§  145  The  Earl  of  Essex  was  rather  Displeased  with  the 
Person  of  the  Arch-  Bishop  ..  than  Indevoted  to  the  Func- 
tion. a  1713  ELLWOOD  A  vtobiog.  (1765)  19,  I  went  .  .  to  hear 
the  Minister  of  Chinner  ;  and  this  was  the  last  time  1  ever 
went  to  hear  any  of  that  Function.  1733  POPE  Odyss.  xxi. 
177  Thy  coward  function  ever  is  in  fear  [said  to  a  priest]. 
173*  FIELDING  Miser  ui.  iv,  Never  was  a  person  of  my 
function  so  used. 

c.  //.  Official  duties. 

1 
fr 

S,    . 

functions  and  places.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jerus.^y) 
71  More  .  .exact  in  theirfunctions  than  the  other  Monks.  1774 
J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  1.335  They  were  in  some  particular  func- 
tions the  most  accurate,  .of  any  creatures  upon  earth.  1791 
J.  BARLOW  Const,  of  1791,  5  The  quantity  of  prejudice  with 
which  their  functions  called  them  to  contend.  1845  FORD 
Handbk.  Spain  i.  44  The  mule  performs  in  Spain  the 
functions  of  the  camel  in  the  East.  1868  HELPS  Realmah 
iii.  (1876)  43  Ministers  are  worked  to  death  by  their  double 
functions  —  parliamentary  and  official.  1874  FARRAR  Christ 
86  Caiaphas  and  Annas  were  dividing  the  functions  of 
a  priesthood  which  they  disgraced. 

5.  A  religious  ceremony  ;  orig.  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  (Cf.  It.funztone.') 

1640  in  Trans.  St.  Paufs  Eccles.  Soc.  1.  46  Wee  have  had 
neyther  prayers  nor  any  other  function  her  thes  two  yers. 
1670-98  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  1  1.  33  A  cross  set  with  Diamonds 
and  Pearls  which  the  Pope  wears  at  his  breast  in  great 
functions.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  VL  416  The  dedi- 
cation was  not  performed  with  any  of  the  solemn  words  and 
rites  which  such  a  function  required.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI 


Joum.  France  I.  83  The  Christmas  functions  here  were 
showy.  1818  H.  V.  ELLIOTT  Let.  in  Bateman  Life  iv.  (1870) 
70  These  were  the  finest  parts  of  the  '  Function  '  as  it  is 


called.  1855  THACKERAY  Nevjcomes  xi,  The  function  over, 
one  almost  expects  to  see  the  sextons  put  brown  hollands 
over  the  pews.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  4-  Bk.  iv.  439  After 
function's  done  with,  down  we  go.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  7  June 
745/2  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  week  there  were 
functions  in  two  adjacent  Cathedrals. 

b.  [?  after  Sp./uncion:  see  quot.  1858.]  A 
public  ceremony  ;  a  social  or  festive  meeting  con- 
ducted with  form  and  ceremony. 

[1838  W.  STUART  Let.  in  Hare  Story  Two  Noble  Lives 
(1893)  II.  431,  I  hope  that  Char,  s  journal  will  have  done 
justice  to  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  and  his  funcion  along  the 
road  to  receive  her.]  1864  KINGSLEY  Rom.  %  Tent.  123 
Then  was  held  a  grand  function.  Dietrich  ..  had  Italy  ceded 
to  him  by  a  '  Pragmatic  '  sanction.  1878  BESANT  &  RICE 
Celia's  Arb.  xxxvii,  There  was  a  Function  of  some  kind  — 
a  Launch  —  a  Reception  —  a  Royal  Visit  —  going  on  in  the 
Dockyard.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  nNov.5/2The  American 
people  are  fond  of  functions.  1894  Du  MAURIER  Trilby 
(J895>  333  A  prandial  function  which  did  not  promise  to  be 
very  amusing. 


FUNCTIONAL. 

6.  Math.  A  variable  quantity  regarded  in  its  re- 
lation to  one  or  more  other  variables  in  terms  of 
which  it  may  be  expressed,  or  on  the  value  of  which 
its  own  value  depends. 

[This  use  of  the  L.  fanctio  is  due  to  Leibnitz  and  his 
associates.  A  paper  in  the  Acta  Eniditornm  for  1602,  pp. 
169-170,  signed  '().  V.  E.',  but  prob.  written  by  Leibnitz, 
uses  fnnctiones  in  a  sense  hardly  different  from  its  ordinary 
untechnical  sense,  to  denote  the  various  '  offices '  which  a 
straight  line  may  fulfil  in  relation  to  a  curve,  viz.  its  tangent, 
normal,  etc.  In  the  same  journal  for  1694,  p.  316,  Leibnitz 
defines  functio  as  'a  part  of  a  straight  line  which  is  cut  off 
by  straight  lines  drawn  solely  by  means  of  a  fixed  point, 
and  of  a  point  in  the  curve  which  is  given  together  with  its 
degree  of  curvature ' ;  the  examples  given  being  the  ordi- 
nate,  abscissa,  tangent,  normal,  etc.  As  the  functiones  (in 
Leibnitz'  sense)  of  a  curve  are  variable  quantities  having  a 
fixed  mutual  relation,  this  use  of  the  word  easily  developed 
into  the  modern  sense,  which  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the 
Bernoullis  early  in,  the  i8th  c.  A  somewhat  peculiar  use 
occurs  about  1713,  in  Leibnitz'  Hist,  et  Origo  Calc.  L>ijf. 
(Math.  Schriften  ed.  Gerhardt  V.  408),  where  he  says  that 
just  as  constant  quantities  have  their  'functions',  viz. 
powers  and  roots,  so  variables  have  also  'functions'  of  a 
third  kind,  viz.  differentials.] 

1779  Chambers'  Cycl.  (ed.  Rees)  s.  v.,  The  term /uncfiaa 
is  used  in  algebra,  for  an  analytical  expression  any  way 
compounded  of  a  variable  quantity,  and  of  numbers,  or  con- 
stant quantities.  1789  WARING  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXX1X.  184 
Let  a  quantity  P  be  a  function  of  x,  or  the  fluent  of  a  function 
of  x  X  x.  1816  BAUBAGE,  etc.  tr.  Lacroix's  Dijf.  <J  I  til.  Calf.  2 
Let  us  takea  function  a  little  more  complicated,  u  ~ax*.  1837 
BREWSTER  Magntt.  145  Whether  the  quantity  and  deviation 
at  any  point  could  be  expressed  by  any  function  of  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  that  point.  1885  WATSON  &  BURBURY 
Math.  Th,  Electr.  $  Magn.  I.  242  The  functions  ^,,  and 
c/>i  may  be  positive  or  negative.  189*  J.  EDWARDS  Diff. 
Calculus  i.  8  6  (ed.  2)  2  When  one  quantity  depends  upon 
another  or  upon  a  system  of  others,  so  that  it  assumes  a 
definite  value  when  a  system  of  definite  values  is  given  to 
the  others,  it  is  called  a  function  of  those  others.  1893 
FoRSVTit  Theory  of  Functions  8  A  complex  quantity  iu  is  a 
function  of  another  complex  quantity  z  when  they  change 
together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  value  of  £  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  differential  element  di.  This  is  Riemann's 
definition. 

trans/.  1876  L.  TOLLEMACHE  in  Fortn.  Rev. .Jan.  no  A 
man's  fortitude  under  given  painful  conditions  is  a  function 
of  two  variables. 

Hence  Firnctioned  ppl.  a.,  furnished  with  or 
having  a  function. 

it»*Athem?nm  18  Nov.  657/2  Imagine  a  spiritual  being 
so  placed,  so  surrounded,  and  so  functioned. 

Function  (fo-rjkjan),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf.  F. 
fonclionner.} 

1.  intr.  To  fulfil  a  function;  to  perform  one's 
duty  or  part ;  to  operate ;  to  act. 

1856  MASSON  Chatterton  n.  iv.  (1874)  227  Debt,  though 
negative  property,  still  is  a  kind  of  property,  and  functions 
as  such  to  the  advantage  of  its  possessor.  1861  MARSH 
Eng.  Lang.  40  When  played  upon  by  an  expert  operator  it 
functioned,  as  the  French  say,  very  well.  1876  MAUDSLEY 
Physiol.  Mind  v.  328  The  mind  will  function  along  certain 
definite  lines  or  paths.  1889  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  533  No  in- 
strument of  despotism ..  has  ever  functioned  with  so  Jittle 
noise.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  Man  257  In  the  higher 
groups  the  nutritive  system  is.. the  first  to  function,  and 
the  last  to  cease  its  work. 
b.  Phys. 

1878  BELL  Gegentanr's  Comp.  Anat.  7  We.  .know  Verte- 
brata  in  which  the  clefts  function  only  for  a  time  as  respira- 
tory organs.  1887  A tliemtum  20 Oct.  572/1  Group,  .having 
the  nephridia  functioning  as  efferent  ducts  for  the  gonads. 
1896  Life  ft  Lett.  G.  ?.  Romanes  16  But  in  no  case  had 
it  been  shewn  that  they  [nerves]  functioned  as  such. 

2.  To  hold  a  '  function '  (see  FUNCTION  sb.  5  b) 
or  ceremonial  meeting.   ?  nonce-use. 

1890  Sat.  Rev.  10  May  554/1  Two  other  Societies  . 
'  functioned '  on  the  same  day. 

Hence  Furnctioning  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1881  W.  S.  TUKE  tr.  Charcofs  Clin.  Led.  232  Disturb- 
ances resulting  from  the  abnormal  functioning  of  the  affected 
organ.  1894  Westm.  Mag.  8  May  2/3  The  mere  show,  the 
social  functioning  and  ceremony,  remains,  although  every- 
one knows  that  the  life  of  the  metropolis  no  longer  expresses 
itself  through  the  City  Corporation.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND 
Ascent  Man  ii.  117  The  still  functioning  muscles  of  the 
forehead. 

Functional  (fc-gkjanal),  a.     [f.  FUNCTION  sb. 

+  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  some  function  or  office ; 
official.     In  weaker  sense :  Formal. 

1631  J.  BURGES^OTHI.  Rejoined™:,  The  title  of  holmes  is 
not  alwaies  personal!,  but  often  functional!  . .  thus  . .  the 
Levites  and  Priests ..  were  stiled  holy.  1860  S.  WILBER- 
FORCE  Addr.  Ordin.  23  The  validity,  .of.  .functional  acts. . 
is  not  affected  by  the  unworthiness  of  the  appointed  agent. 
1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Baft.  v.  §  3.  351  He  had 
certain  national,  .offices  to  fill,  for  which  He  needed  specific 
and  functional  introduction.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  23  May  5/1 
Some.. functional  speeches  followed. 

2.  Phys.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  functions  of 
an  organ.     Of  diseases:   Affecting  the  functions 
only,  not  structural  or  organic,     b.  Of  an  organ  : 
Serving  a  function  (opposed  to  rudimentary). 

1843  SIR  C.  SCUDAMORE  Med.  Visit  Grafenberg  53  It  seems 
probable  that  more  than  functional  error  in  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  exists  in  this  case.  1871 
DARWIN  Emotions  vi.  164  It  would  appear  . .  that  the 
lachrymal  glands  do  not.. come  to  full  functional  activity 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  1874  MAUUSLEY  Respons.  in 
Ment.  Dis.  ii.  44  It  is  with  so-called  functional  diseases 


FUNCTIONALLY. 

such  as  epilepsy,  chorea,  neuralgia.  1884  Casscll's  Family 
Mag.  Feb.  143/2  Functional  disease  of  the  heart. 

transf.  1864  Reader  24  Dec.  792/2  The  stage  never 
needed  a  tonic  more.  There  are  many  indications  of  re- 
turning health,  amid  all  its  symptoms  of  weakness  and 
functional  derangement.  1875  BLAKE  Zool.  25  The  hoofs 
may  be  . .  2  functional  and  2  rudimental,  as  in  the  greatest 
number  of  ruminant  types.  1879818  G.  SCOTT Lect.  Archil. 
II.  190  My  last  lecture  brought  the  subject  of  vaulting  to 
its  full  functional  development. 

3.  Math.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  function  :  see 
FUNCTION  sh.  6. 

1806  GOMI'ERTZ  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVI.  176  This  theorem 
evidently  supposes  that  the  functional  values  of  pz  are 
distinct  in  the  general  expression  for  the  sum  of  the  series. 
1815  BABBAGE  Ibid,  CV.  n.  390  A  functional  equation  is 
said  to  be  of  the  first  order,  when  it  contains  only  the  first 
function  of  the  unknown  quantity.  Ilrid.,  a.,  0,  y,  &c.  are 
known  functional  characteristics.  1860  BOOLK  Finite  Diff. 
XL  218  The  most  general  definition  of  a  functional  equation 
is  that  it  expresses  a  relation  arising  from  the  forms  of 
functions  ;  a  relation  therefore  which  is  independent  of  the 
particular  values  of  the  subject  variable. 

Hence  Functiona'lity,  functional  character ;  in 
Math.,  the  condition  of  being  a  function.  Firnc- 
tionalize  v.,  to  place  or  assign  to  some  function 
or  office  (Webster  1864). 

1871  EARLE  Philol.  Eng,  Tongue  §  252  The  old  native 
Latin,  whose  vitality  and  functionality  was  all  but  purely 
flectional.  1879  CAYLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX,  818/1  Func- 
tionality in  Analysis  is  dependence  on  a  variable  or 
variables. 

Functionally  (f»-nkjanali),  adv.  [f.  FUNC- 
TIONAL a.  +  -LY  2.J  In  a  functional  manner ;  with 
respect  to  the  functions ;  in  the  discharge  of  the 
functions. 

iSao  W.  LAWRENCE  Lect.  ii.  163  The  organ  is  said  to  be 
functionally  disordered.  1846  OWEN  Brit.  Fossil  Mamm. 
433  The  horned  Ruminants,  for  example,  manifest  transi- 
torily in  the  embryo-state  the  germs  of  upper  incisors  and 
canines,  which  disappear  before  birth,  out  which  were 
retained  and  functionally  developed  in  the  cloven-footed 
Anoplothere.  1854  WOODWARD  Mollusca  (1856)  256  Its 
muscle  becomes  i  functionally)  an  adductor.  1879  H.  SPENCER 
Data  of  Ethics  xi.  188  Functionally  produced  modifi- 
cations. 1882  VINES  Sacks'  Bot.  919  The  male  organs  of 
species-hybrids  are  functionally  weak  to  a  higher  degree 
than  the  female  organs. 

Functionarisni  (fzrrjkjsnariz'm).  {f.  FUNC- 
TIONARY -f  -ISM.]  The  system  of  administration 
by  means  of  functionaries  ;  the  characteristic  bear- 
ing and  manner  of  functionaries ;  officialism. 

1842  Tail's  Mag.  IX.  177  That  new  power  which  in  this 
country  is  termed  official  patronage,  and  which  Mr.  Laing 
calls  Functionarism.  1851  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hist.  Peace 
(1877)  III.  iv.  xiii.  121  By  a  rapid  and  perpetual  extension  of 
functionarism  . .  he  was  casting  a  net  over  France.  1880 
Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  432  Functionarism  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  phenomena  in  Germany.  1885  Sat.  Rev. 
3  Oct.  4^63  What  Mr.  Newmarch  called  'functionarism1  in 
opposition  to  individualism — the  State  undertaking  the 
functions  of  the  individual. 

Functionary  (f^'nkjanari),  sb.  [f.  FUNCTION 
sb.  +  -ABY  l,  after  ¥ .  fonctiottnaire.']  One  invested 
with  a  function ;  one  who  has  certain  functions  or 
duties  to  perform  ;  an  official. 

1791  BURKE  Th.  Fr.  Affairs  Wks.  VII.  10  Their  republick 
is  to  have  a  first  functionary  las  they  call  him)  under  the 
name  of  king,  or  not,  as  they  think  fit.  1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis. 
Paris  (ed.  5)  Pref.  61  Several  houses  have  been  burnt,  and 
an  unfortunate  functionary  cut  to  pieces.  1844  DICKENS 
Mart.  Chuz.  (C.  D.  ed.)  195  A  female  functionary,  a  nurse. 
1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  xviii.  303  Legitimate  functionaries  to 
carry  on  the  government. 

Functionary,  a.    [f.  FUNCTION  sb.  +  -ABY  -'.] 

1.  =  FUNCTIONAL  2. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  59  The  disease 
may.  .commence  in  some  structural  or  functionary  affection 
of  the  abdominal  organs. 

2.  Official;  =  FUNCTIONAL  i. 

1862  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emf.  (1865)  VI.  xlix.  118  In  order 
that  these  offices  should  be  adequately  filled  .it  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  this  functionary  reservoir  constantly  at 
the  same  exalted  level.  1882-3  Schnff's  Encyct.  Relig. 
Know!.  II.  i^io  The  functionary  duties  of  the  Levites. 
1895  West  nt.  Gaz.  23  Aug.  2^/3  Let  us  have  done  with  these 
fictions  of  functionary  superiority. 

Functionate  (firakjanrt),  v.  Somewhat  rare. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ATE  3.]  intr.  To  perform  one's 
function ;  to  work,  operate ;  to  officiate.  Hence 
Firnctionating  vbl.  sb.,  in  quot.  attrib. 

1856  LEVER  Martins  ofCro'M.  149  The  worst  of  the  class 
is,  they'll  only  functionate  for  your  grand  dinners,  and 
they  leave  your  every-day  meal  to  some  inferior  in  the  de- 
partment. 1869  Daily  News  n  June,  The  reflective  faculty 
remains  in  undisturbed  repose.  As  the  French  say,  it  does 
not  'functionate'.  1873  E.  H.  CLARKE  Sex  in  Editc.  40 
The  muscles  and  the  brain  cannot  functionate  in  their  best 
way  at  the  same  moment.  1891  D.  WILSON  Right  Hand 
187  The  existence,  then,  of  greater  nutrition  and  greater 
functionating  ability  in  the  left  hemisphere  might  well  be 
assumed. 

Functionize  (ftrqkjanoiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  FUNC- 
TION sb.  +  -IZE.]  =  FUNCTION  v.  i. 

1868  N.  PORTER  Human  Intellect  Introd.  iv.  §  41.  55  A 
soul  that  is  self-conscious  is  not  so  singular  as  a  brain 
function izing  about  itself  and  its  own  being. 

FunctlonleSS  (f»  rjkjanles),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LESS.]  Having  no  function  :  chiefly  in  physio- 
logical sense.  Cf.  FUNCTION  sb.  3  a. 

1836  FoNBt.ANQUE  F.»Z.  under  Seven  Admin.  (1837)  III. 
396  its  nominal  functUHilwi  miuUur.  1849-47  ToooGfcL 
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A  not.  III.  238/1  Clavicles  ..  almost  obsolete  and  function- 
less.  1871  DARWIN  Dcsc.  Man  I.  i.  29  The  os  coccyx  in 
man,  though  functionless  as  a  tail,  plainly  represents  this 
part  in  other  vertebrate  animals.  1879  A.  W.  BENNETT 
in  Academy  32  A  fifth  stamen,  which  however  is  functionless, 
so  far  as  the  ordinary  purpose  of  stamens  is  concerned. 
1889  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Nov.  6/2  Thexe  organs  are  quite 
functionless  as  wings.  1894  J.  R.  ILUNOWOKTH /Vravna///? 
ii.  (1895)  52  Capabilities  ..  which  we  cannot  conceive  ulti- 
mately frustrated  and  functionless. 

Fund  (fond),  sb.  [ad.  L.fund-us  the  bottom; 
also,  a  piece  of  land.  Cf.  FOND  sb. 

Fund  and  fond  were  used  indiscriminately  in  the  1710.  c. ; 
in  the  i8th  c.  fond  went  out  of  use.  The  senses  represent 
those  of  F.f0rut,fonds,  rather  than  those  of  L.  fundus.] 

fl.  The  bottom;  in  various  applications ;  occas. 
Phys.  =  FUNDUS.  In  the  fund  (  =  F.  dans  IE  fond, 
aufond):  at  bottom.  Fund  of  grass  :  alow-lying 
grass-plat.  Cf.  BOTTOM  4  b.  Obs. 

1677  GALE Crt.  Gentiles\\.\v.  36  Anadventitiousjoy,  which 
hath  no  funde  or  bottome.  i68a  H.  MORE  A  nnot.  GlanvilVs 
Lux  0. 18  Objects  of  Sight,  whose  Chief,  ifnotonely  Images, 
are  in  the  fund  of  the  Eye.  1705  VANBRUGH  Confed.  iv.  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  431/2  In  the  fund  she  is  the  softest,  sweetest, 
gentlest  lady  breathing.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  77.  2/1 
A  Glass-Bubble,  .fix'd.  .to  the  Fund  of  a  Vessel.  1712  J. 
JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  61  Bowling-Greens,  or 
hollow  Funds  of  Grass.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  frtt^r. 
(1757)  II.  281  So  that  the  Wound  may  be  closed  in  its 
whole  Length,  from  the  Fund  to  the  outward  Orifice,  a  1761 
LAW  Com/.  Weary  Pilgr.  (1800)  58  This  depth  is  called 
the  center,  the  fund  or  bottom  of  the  soul. 

t  b.  A  coach-seat.  (Cf.  F.  carrosse  &  deux 
fonds.}  Obs. 

1699  M.  LISTER  Journ.  Paris  12  The  Coaches,  .of  the 
great  Nobility,  .have  two  Seats  or  Funds. 
C.  of  a  medal. 

1697  EVELYN  Numism,  vi.  214  Moulding  Medals,  .in  case 
they  polish  the  Fund  with  any  Tool,  'twill  seem  to  have 
been  trimm'd  with  more  Niceness  and  Formality  than  is 
Genuine. 

1 2.  P'oundation,  groundwork,  basis  ;  only  in 
immateiial  sense ;  —  FOND  sb.  i.  Upon  one's  own 
fund :  on  one's  own  account.  Obs. 

1677  GALEO-/.  Gentiles  II.  in.  143  A  secret  desire  of  Inde- 
pendence . .  is  graven  on  the  very  fund  of  our  corrupt  nature. 
1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  75  The  only  Fund  for  this  Conjecture 
is  Hermippus's  Relation  of  Pythagoras's  Death.  1729  BUT- 
LER Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  12  Weak  ties  indeed,  and  what 
may  afford  fund  enough  for  ridicule.  1745  DE  FOE  Eng. 
Tradesman  Introd.  (1841)  I.  3  The.  .British  product,  being 
the  fund  of  its  inland  trade.  1748  H.  WALPOLE  Corr.  (1837) 
II.  cxciii.  239,  I  took  to  him  for  his  resemblance  to  you; 
but  am  grown  to  love  him  upon  his  own  fund. 

3.  Source  of  supply  ;  a  permanent  stock  that  can 
be  drawn  upon  : 

fa.  of  material  things.  Rarely//.  Obs. 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  i.  (1723)  52  The  Matter 

it  self  [being]  restored  to  its  original  Fund  and  Promptuary, 

the  Earth.     1716  R.  COTES  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  69  For 

let  A  B,  represent  the  plane  of  the  Horizon  . .  E  F,  a  fund  of 

Vapours  or  Exhalations  at  a  considerable  height  above  us. 

1725  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  III.  231,  I  know  not  what  funds 

they  have  of  the  papers  of  those  times.   1757  A.  COOPER  Dis- 

.    tiller  i.  xviii.  (1760)  79  Nor  is  this  the  only  Fund  of  their 

j     Brandies.     1793  N.  VANSITTART  Refl,  Propriety  Peace  127 

|    An  inexhaustible  fund  of  recruits  maybe  drawn  from  Hun- 

:    gary.     1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  757  The  northern  parts 

|    are  covered  with  wood,  among  which  is  an  inexhaustible 

fund  of  large  timber. 

b.  of  immaterial  things ;  =  FOND  sb.  2  ;  some- 
times with  mixture  of  sense  i.  t  Out  of  ones  own 
fund  [  =  F.  de  son  propre  fonds]  :  from  one's  own 
stock  of  knowledge,  out  of  one's  own  head. 

a  1704  T.   BROWN   Wks.    (1707)   I.  n.  81  The  translating 
most  of  the  French  letters  gave  me  as  much  trouble  as  if 
I  had  written  them  out  of  my  own  fund.    1723  DE  FOE 
Col.    Jack  (1840)  185  Nor  had  I  a  fund  of  religious  know- 
ledge.    1769  Junins  Lett,  xvi,  73  There  is  a  fund  of  good 
sense  in  this  country,  which  cannot  be  deceived.   1770  LANG- 
HORNE   Plutarch  (1879)  I*  400/1    Learning,  .ought   not   to 
I    be  considered  as  mere  pastime  and  an  useless  fund  for  talk. 
1     1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in  Wilds  v\.  80  \V hen  we  get  such 
j    a  fund  of  labour  as  this  at  our  command.  1863  M  RS.  C.  CLA  RKE 
Shaks.   Char.  xii.  300  Beatrice  possesses  a  fund  of  hidden 
tenderness  beneath  her  exterior  gaiety  and  sarcasm.     1877 
A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  vi.  134  The  Painter,  .bringsafund 
of  experience  into  the  council. 

4.  a.  sing.  A  stock  or  sum  of  money,  esp.  one 
set  apart  for  a  particular  purpose.     Cf.  FOND  sb.  3. 
Sinking fund ':  see  SINKING  vbl.  sb. 

1694  Massachusetts  Law  27  Oct.,  A  fund  for  the  repayment 
of  all  such  sums.  1726-7  SWIFT  Gnlliver  i.  vi,  Or,  if  that 
fund  be  deficient,  it  is  largely  supplied  by  the  crown.  1764 
GOLDSM.  Trav,  202  And  e'en  those  ills,  that  round  his 
mansion  rise,  Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
1795  Gentl.  Mag.  544/2  The  principal  projector  of  the  fund 
for  decayed  musicians.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xvi, 
A  small  fund  raised  by  the  conversion  of  some  spare  clothes 
into  ready  money.  1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Sura.  25  There  is 
a  reserve  fund,  valued  at  from  two  to  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  yearly  expenditure. 

b.  //.  Money  at  a  person's  disposal ;  pecuniary 
resources.  (To  be  or  put]  in  funds:  in  possession 
of  money. 

1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  i.  (1757)  86  By  your  revenue 
measure  your  expence ;  And  to  your  funds  and  acres  join  your 
sense.  1798  Picton  L'pool  Mnnic.  Rec.  (1886*  II.  225  Your 
Committee  has  little  doubt  of  its  bringing  into  the  Corpora- 
tion Funds  a  sum  of  money.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  i.  v.  §  2. 
(1876)41  Funds  which  have  not  yet  found  an  investment.  1849 
THACKERAY  Petuiennis  (1885)  II.  17  When  he  had  no  funds 
he  went  on  tick.  1873.  C.  ROBINSON  N.  S,  Wales  93  An 
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additional  guarantee  from  the  public  funds  of  one-half  the 
cost  of  building.  1879  Miss  BKADDON  L'/o?>.  Foot  II.  i.  n 
When  he  was  in  funds  he  preferred  a  hansom.  189^  KUDD 
in  f^iw  Times  XCIX.  545/1  With  a  view  to  putting  the 
society  in  funds  to  pay  its  out-of-pocket  disbursements. 

5.  t  a.  sing.  A  portion  of  revenue  set  apart  as  a 
security  for  specified  payments.  Obs. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.  v.,  A  Staunch  Fund, 
a^good  Security.  '11715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1734)  II.  209 
The  parliament  went  on  slowly  in  fixing  the  fund  for  the 
Supplies  they  had  voted.  1726-31  TINDAL  Ratin's  Hist. 
EH£-  (1743)  II.  xvii.  135  Some  good  fund  should  be  assigned 
her  for  the  payment  of  what  was  due.  1740  W.  DOUGLASS 
Disc.  Curr.  Brit.  Plant.  Amer.  13  The  SQO.OOO/.  lately  pro- 
posed without  Fund  or  Period.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  IV.  N. 
v.  iji.  (1869)  II.  513  The  first  general  mortgage  or  fund,  con- 
sisting of  a  prolongation  to  the  first  of  August  1706,  of 
several  different  taxes  which  would  have  expired  within 
a  shorter  term. 

Jig.  1819  J.  MARSHALL  Const.  Oj>in.  (1839)  152  Industry, 
talents  and  integrity  constitute  a  fund  which  is  as  confidently 
trusted  as  property  itself. 

b.   The  \public}  funds :  the  stock  of  the  national 
debt,  considered  as  a  mode  of  investment. 

(The  origin  of  this  sense  may  perh.  be  illustrated  by  phrases 
like  '  to  invest  in  securities  \) 

1713  STEELE  Englishm.  No.  55.  353  Methought  my  Mony 
chmk'd..for  joy  of  the  Safety  of  the  rest  I  have  in  the 
Funds.  1783  COWPER  Let.  23  Nov.,  If  he  be  the  happiest 
man  who  has  least  money  in  the  funds.  1809  R.  LANGFORD 
Introd.  Traiie  52  Funds  is  a  general  term  for  money  lent  to 
government,  and  which  constitutes  the  national  debt.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xx,  Look  what  the  funds  were  on 
the  ist  of  March.  1875  W.  S.  HAYWARD  Love  agst.  World 
ii.  10  He.  .must  have  close  on  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
in  the  funds. 

T  6.  In  sense  of  ~L.fundus  :  A  farm.  Obs.~~l 

1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  (1737)  V.  230  You  to  your,  .rural 
Fund  migrate. 

7.  Printing.   —  FOUNT  -.     Also  attrib. 

1683  [see  FOUNT  2].  1695  Specimen  of  Let.  to  Univ.  by 
Dr.  John  Fel^  5  Pair  of  Fund  Cases.  1709  TANNER  Let. 
3  Oct.  in  Hearne  Collect.  II.  458  They  can  have  a  new  fund 
of  Letter  from  Holland. 

8.  Comb.,  fund-holder,   one   who   has   money 
invested   in   the   public  funds  ;    so  fund-holding 
ppl.  adj.;  fund-lord  (formed  by  Cobbett  after  land- 
lord), a  magnate  whose  position  is  due  to  wealth 
invested  in  the  funds  ;    fund-monger,  one  who 
speculates   in   the   public    funds ;    whence  fund- 
mongering  vbl.  sb. 


1797  Fox  Sp.  Assessed  Tax  Bill  14  Dec.  Sp.  (1815)  VI. 
375  Would  you  tax  the  property  of  the  *fund-holder  ?  1812 
H.  CAMPBELL  in  Examiner  25  May  333/1  In  1688.. the 
fundholder  received  about  80  quartern  loaves  for  his  pound 
sterling  annuity.  1878  F.  HARRISON  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Nov.  697 
If  the  Sovereign  State  borrows  money  at  3  per  cent,  it. . 
confers  on  the  fundholder  a  legal  right.  1825  COBBETT  Rur. 
Rides  (1830)  I.  81  The  taxes  being,  in  fact,  tripled  by  Peel's 
Bill,  the  *fundlords  increase  in  riches.  1888  Pall  Mall^  G. 
18  Apr.  3/1  The  Rothschild  family,  .those  land-absorbing 
Fund-lords.  i86a  N.  Y.  Tribune  i*  June  (Cent.)  Importing 
that  the  present  civil  war  has  been  got  up  by  jobbers, 
swindlers  and  "fund- mongers.  1886  N.  Amer.  'Rev.  Sept. 
CXLIII.  210  Thoroughly  imbued  with  its  hostility  to  per- 
petual debt  and  *fund-mongering. 

Fund  (fond),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  Originally,   to  provide  a   *  fund  *   (see 
FUND  sb.  5)  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest 
on  (an  amount  of  public  debt) ;  hence,  to  convert 
(a  floating  debt)  into  a  more  or  less  permanent 
debt  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest. 

1776  [see  FUNDED///,  a.}.  1789  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859) 
II.  584  If  they  fund  their  public  debt  judiciously. .  I  believe 
they  will  be  able  to  borrow  any  sums  they  please.  1802 
ADDINGTON  in  G.  Rose  Diaries  (1860)  I.  513  Exchequer 
bills,  which  he  says  he  shall  . .  fund.  1845  M^CULLOCH 
Taxation  in.  ii.  (1852)  454  Had  it  been  funded  in  a  six  and 
a  quarter  or  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  stock,  the  interest 
might  have  been,  reduced  five  and  twenty  years  ago  to  4  or 
44  per  cent. 

2.  To  put  into  a  fund  or  store  (see  FUND  so.  3  b) ; 
to  collect ;  to  store  (immaterial  things). 

1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  VH. 
Introd.,  I  have  been  little  in  a  humour  for.. noting  them 
down  in  my  tablets ;— I  have  funded  a  few  loose  agonies, 
however.  [?  Allusion  to  sense  i.]  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain 
i.  50  Every  day  and  everywhere  we  are  unconsciously  fund- 
ing a  stock  of  treasures  and  pleasures  of  memory.  1879 
Family  Herald  XLIII.  109  A  reserve  of  lion-like  courage 
was  funded  ready  for  use  in  that  dull  mass  of  matter. 

8.  To  put  (money)  in  the  '  funds'  (see  FUND  sb. 
5b);  to  invest. 

1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  II.  48,  I.  R.  sent  a  hundred 
pounds  over  to  his  father,  .who  funded  it  in  his  son's  name. 

4.  intr.  To  fund  up  :  to  '  pay  up',  provide  funds, 

1888  FENN  Man  -with  Shadow  II.  xix.  223  You  will  have 
to  fund  up  among  the  rest,  if  you  don't  want  to  see  your 
poor  parson  in  rags. 

Hence  Fu  nding///.  a.,  in  sense  i. 
a  1852  MOORE  Country  Dance  fy  Quad.  98  [John  Bull]  un- 
fleeced  by  funding  block  heads. 

Fund,  Fund-  :  see  FOUND,  FOUND-. 

Fnndable  (fo-ndab'l),  a.  [f.  FUND  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  funded. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Apjr.  11/2  As  for  the  Ten- Forties, 
they  are  now  selling  at  their  fundable  value. 

Fundaco,  obs.  form  of  FOXDACO. 

Fundal  (firndal),  a.  [f.  FUND-US  +  -AL.]  Relat- 
ing to  the  fundus  or  base  of  an  organ. 

1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Lect.  Dis.  Worn.  x.  (ed.  4)  59  In- 
flammation . .  uf  the  fundus  uteri,  fundal  endometritis. 
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fPunda'lity.  06s.  Feudal  Law.  [ad.med.L. 
fundalitas,  i.fundalis,  f.  L.fundus  an  estate.  Cf. 
V '.  ftmdalit£I\  (See  quot.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Fondaliti,  fundalitie ;  right  of,  or  interest  in, 
the  soyle;  the  title  or  estate  of  the  Lord  of  a  soyie. 

II  Funda'men.  Obs.  rare.  [L..  f.  fundare  to 
FOUND.]  Foundation,  basis. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  IV.  168  Plato  makes  Religion 
to  be  the  principal  Fundamen  of  a  Republic.  1678  Ibid. 
III.  131  The  fundamen  of  clearing  God  from  being  the 
Author  of  sin  is  [etc.]. 

Fundament  (fundament).  Also  ffound- 
ment.  Forms:  3-6fond(e)-,found(e)-,fund(e)- 
ment,  (4-5  occas.  in  pi.  -mens),  4,  7  fonda-,  5-7 
foundament,  5,  7  fundaments,  4-  fundament. 
[ME.  fondement,  a.  OF.  fondement :— L.  funda- 
ment-urn, {.  fundare  (see  FOUND  t).2),  f.  fundus 
bottom :  see  FUND  sb.  The  form  fundament  is 
directly  from  the  Lat.,  and  is  therefore  strictly  a 
distinct  word  Immfoundment,  but  it  is  convenient 
to  treat  them  together  on  account  of  the  occurrence 
of  mixed  forms.] 

1 1.  The  foundation  or  base  of  a  wall,  building, 
etc.  Obs. 

ivyj  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  131  Lat  delue  vnder  be  fundement, 
&  bou  schalt  bi  nej>e  fynde  A  water  pol.  13. .  Seuyn  Sag. 
2112  {W.)  Thai  to-rent  ston  fram  ston,  The  fondement 
to-brast  anon.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  XIX.  322  pere-with 
grace  bigan  to  make  a  good  foundeinent,  And  watteled  it 
and  walled  it  with  his  peynes  &  his  passioun.  1426  AUDE- 
I.AY  Poems  23  5if  the  fondment  be  false,  the  werke  most 
nede  falle.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  248  The  fondementes  of 
it  ben  in  the  holy  montaynes.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
II.  261  Ane  castell-.Quhairof  the  fundament  restis^it  to  se. 
1558  KENNEDY  Compend.  Tract,  in  WWr.  Sac.  Misc. 
11844)  !6o  Thaye  did  big  firmelye  on  that  sure  roke  and 
fundament. 

tratisf.  andjtg.  ft  1300  Cursor  M.  21739  ^  [^  croice]  es 
. .  Fondement  of  ur  clergi.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Petnts  9 
For-bi  cane  criste  apone  hym  lay  be  fundament  of  haly 
kirk.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  199  Elles  is  al  owre 
labour  loste  . .  if  fals  be  be  foundement.  1383  WYCLIF 
Prov.  viii.  29  Whan  he  heeng  vp  the  foundemens  of 
the  erthe.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  438  It  [Cephas]  is  also 
a  word  of  Sire  tunge  in  which  it  is  as  miche  to  seie  as 
fundament  or  ground  or  stable.  igai  FISHER  Serin,  agst. 
LtitJur  Wks.  (1876)  321  That  grete  foundament  of  the 
chirche  and  most  stable  stone.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in. 
ii.  1598  As  in  Bodies  Natural  The  Rump's  the  Fundament 
of  all. 

t  b.  A  surface  on  which  to  stand,  footing.   Obs. 
(-1418  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  243  Ther  fete  fallen  fonde- 
ment. 

f2.  Jig.  =  FOUNDATION  6.  Obs. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  iv.  100  (Camb.  MS.)  The 
which  thing  sustenyd  by  a  stronge  fowndement  of  resouns. 
1474  CAXTON  Cliesse  71  The  first  fondement  of  Justyce  is 
that  no  man  shold  noye  ne  greue  other.  1481  —  Alyrr.  n. 
xxv.  117  The  sonne  is  the  foundeinent  of  alle  hete  and  of 
alle  tyme.  1533  GAU  Richt  Vay  (1888)  27  Articulis.  .as 
thay  ar  contemt  in  the  creid  quhair  thay  haiff  thair  grund 
and  fundment  prowine  be  the  halie  writ.  1536  ULLLKNDEN 
Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  105,  I  think  it  expedient,  .to  preche 
first  the  foundment  of  the  Cristin  faith.  1554  KNOX  Godly 
Let.  Cj,  The  fundament  and  reason,  why,  he  wil  neither 
offer  sacrefice  to  Idols,  neither  yet  defyle  hys  mouthe  with 
their  names.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  45  There  is 
nothing  in  Morafitie  but  has  some  relation  to  . .  human 
nature  as  its  subject  and  fundament. 
3.  The  low 

the  buttocks  , , 

anus.     In  birds,  the  vent. 

1397  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6340  pe  Iu)>er  bef .  .smot  him  boru 
be  fondement.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  22395  (Fairf.)  Alle  be  filj; 
of  his  magh  salle  breste  out  atte  his  fondament  for  drede. 
1480  CAXTON  Citron.  Eng.  cxcvii.  174  He  ..  with  a  spere 
smote  the  noble  knyght  in  to  the  foundament  soo  that  his 
bowels  comen  oute  there.  1486  Bk.  St.  A  loans  C  v,  Anoynt 
hir  fundement  with  Oyll.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1539) 
56  b,  Itamendeth  the  alfectes of .  -the  fundement.  1607  Tor 
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XX.  266  He  hath  passed  Three  by  the  Fundament.  1737 
SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  v,  The  orifice  of  the  fundament.  1754 
Connoisseur  No.  5  p  12  Applying  his  foot  directly  to  my 
fundament.  1871  NAPHEYS  Prev.  ff  Cnre  Dis.  n.  iv.  546 
The  end  may  be  attained  by  the  pressure  of  a  warm  cloth 
against  the  fundament. 

b.  Comb.,  as  fundament-bot  (see  quot). 

1836  Penny  Cyd.  V.  261  The  CEstrus  hzimrrhoidalis,  or 
fundament-bot. 

4.  (See  quot.) 

1804  GOULD  Ittustr.  Diet.  Med.  etc.,  Fundament,  in 
embryology,  the  rudiment. 

til.  6.  The  action  of  founding  or  establishing; 
also,  something  that  is  founded,  an  institution.  Obs. 

c  '394  P-  PI-  Crede  250  Our  foundement  was  first  of  he 
<*«£  ?5'3  DOUGLAS  &neis  in.  i.  37  Begouth  I  first  set 
wallis  of  a  Cltie  Allthocht  my  fundment  was  infortunate 
1536  BELLENDKN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  6  Thay  ..  maid  the 
first  foundement  of  the  nobil  realme  of  France. 

Fundamental  (fondame-ntal),  a.  and  sb.  [ad 
mod.L.    fundamental,    f.  fundamentum :     see 
FUNDAMENT  and  -AL.     Cf.  F.  fondamental  ] 
A.  adj. 

t 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  foundation  or  base 
of  a  building.  Obs. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  503  Conrade  . .  placed  the  first 
fundamental!  stone  with  his  owne  handes.  1633  LITHGOW 
Trail,  ill.  123  The  fundameiitall  walls  yet  extant.  ci6y> 


3.  The  lower  part  of  the  body,  on  which  one  sits  ; 
icks  ;  also,  the  orifice  of  the  intestines,  the 
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Z.  BOVD  in  Z'tons  Flowers  (1855)  Introd.  50  Christ  the 
fundamental  stone.  1769  Middlesex  Jml.  12-14  Sept.  2/2 
Near  300^.  expended  in  fundamental  repairs  [of  a  tavern]. 

f  b.  Having  a  foundation,  fixed,  not  temporary. 
Obs.  rare~l. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  i.  18  'Let  us  build  here 
three  tabernacles',  movable  tilts?  No;  fundamental  and 
constant  habitations. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  foundation  or  ground- 
work, going  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  xix.  413  Aftir  sure  fundamental 
encerche.  1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz'  Surg.  i.  vi.  25  The  true 
signs,  whereby  you  may  have  a  fundamental  information  of 
a  wounds  condition.  1659  PE.ARSO.N  Creed  (1839)  5  If  there 
be  any  fundamental  distinction  in  the  authority  of  the 
testimony.  1781 J.  MOORE  ViewSoc.It.(ny$\.  viii. 80 Before 
they  could  submit  to  such  a  fundamental  change.  1860 
TVNDALL  Glac.  n.  i.  227  The  fundamental  analogy  of  sound 
and  light  is  thus  before  us.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ. 
Org.  v.  120  The  consideration  involves  the  fundamental 
question  of  what  is  a  University. 

3.  Serving  as  the  foundation  or  base  on  which 
something  is  built.     Chiefly  and  now  exclusively 
in  immaterial  applications.      Hence,  forming  an 
essential  or  indispensable  part  of  a  system,  institu- 
tion, etc.     Const,  to  (rarely  of}. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well\\\.  i.  2  Now  haue  you  heard  The 
fundamentall  reasons  of  this  warre.  1641  Vind.  Stnec- 
tyntnttus  iv.  56  Fundamentall  laws  are  not  subject  to 
alteration.  1640  BLITHE  Eng ,  Improv.  Intpr.  (1653)  223 
The  Sheath  and  plough-head,  which  is  the  materiall  funda- 
mentall peece  in  the  Plough,  must  be  made  of  heart  of  Oak. 
1650  FULLER  Pisgah  \\.  xi.  235  Samson  applied  himself  to 
the  two  pillars  most  fundamentall  to  the  roof  of  Dagons 
Temple,  a  1705  HOWE  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
2  Former  mercies  are  fundamental  to  later  ones.  1718  PRIOR 
Power  217  Their  illsall  built  on  life,  that  fundamental  ill.  1771 
Junius  Lett.  lix.  304  The  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity may  still  be  preserved.  1785  REID  Int.  Powers  608 
The  fundamental  rules  of  poetry  and  music  and  painting, 
and  dramatic  action,  and  eloquence,  have  always  been 
the  same,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world.  1835  J. 
HARRIS  Gt.  Teacher  (i  837)  87  The  existence  of  the  Deity  is 
a  truth  fundamental  of  every  other.  1863  CEO.  ELIOT 
Romola  HI.  xx,  The  ideas  of  strict  law  and  order  were 
fundamental  to  all  his  political  teaching.  1876  MOZLEY 
Univ.  Serm.  iv.  (1877)  88  How  low  down  in  a  man  some- 
times, .lies  the  fundamental  motive  which  sways  his  life  ! 

b.  Primary,  original ;  from  which  others  are 
derived. 

c  1440  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  xii.  350  Noon  fundamental 
cronicler  or  Storier  writith  therof  saue  Girald.  1868 
CARPENTER  in  Sci.  Opin.  6  Jan.  174/2  Of  the  most  varied 
shapes,  apparently  referrible  to  the  Astrorhiza  limicola  as 
their  fundamental  type.  1874  SAYCE  ComJ>ar.  Philol.  vii. 
262  In  the  noun  the  nominative  was  regarded  as  the  funda- 
mental case.  1879  tr.  Semfer's  Anim.  Life  n  To  show  . . 
how  such  a  change  in  the  organ  might  be  effected  side  by 
side  with  permanence  of  the  fundamental  form.  1881 
WESTCOTT  &  HoRxCr-t.  N.  T.  Introd.  §  15  The  fundamental 
editions  were  those  of  Erasmus,  .and  of  Stunica. 
C.  esp.  Math,  and  Cryst. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  30  Diuide  the  side  of  your  Funda- 
mentall Cube  into  so  many  squall  partes.  1669  STUKMY 
Mariner's  Mag:  n.  47  Therefore  we  will  demonstrate  the 
fundamental  Diagram  of  the  Mathematical  Scale.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Fundamental  Diagram^  a  Pro- 
jection of  the  Sphere  in  a  Plane  &c.  1721-92  in  BAILEY. 
1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  'ed.  3)  120  A  fundamental 
figure  is  said  to  be  acuminated  when  [etc.].  1875  EVERETT 
C  G.  S.  Syst.  Unt(si\.  7  The  quantities  commonly  selected 
to  serve  as  the  fundamental  units  are — a  definite  length, 
a  definite  mass,  a  definite  interval  of  time.  1882  MINCHIN 
UnipL  A'lHfwat.zjs  In  virtue  of  the  fundamental  equations 
(2)  of  No.  2,  we  have  [etc.}.  1888  Locfavooifs  Diet.  Meek. 
Engin,,  Fundamental  Circle  or  Base  Circle,  a  curve  which 
is  rolled  over  by  a  generating  circle  in  the  production  of 
cycloidal  curves.  1893  FORSYTH  Th.  Functions  591  There 
is  considerable  freedom  of  choice  of  an  initial  region  of 
reference,  which  may  be  called  a  fundamental  region.  Ibid. 
603  It  is  a  circle  being  the  inverse  of  a  line  ;  it  is  unaltered 
by  the  substitutions  of  the  new  group,  and  it  is  therefore 
called  the  fundamental  circle  of  this  group. 

4.  Of  strata  :  Lying  at  the  bottom. 

1799  KiKWANGV<7/.  liss.  42  Mr.  Eversman.  .tells  us  that 
the  fundamental  rock  of  Scotland  is  a  mass  of  the  granitic 
kind.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  202  The  fundamental 
rock.. is  a  black  slate.  1861  W.  FAIRBAIRN  Addr.  Brit. 
Assoc.i  He  has  proved  the  existence  of  a  fundamental 
gneiss,  on  which  all  the  other  rocks  repose. 

5.  Biol.  and  Bot.  (See  quots.) 

1856  HENSLOW  Diet.  Bot.  Terms,  Fundamental-organs^ 
the  nutritive  organs  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  individual.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Fundamental,  constituting 
the  essential  part  of  anything ;  in  a  plant,  the  axis  and  its 
appendages.  1882  VINES  Sac/is'  Bot.  155  Epidermal  and 
fundamental  tissues.  1885  6W.  Soc.  Lex.,  Fundamental 
organs,  term  applied  by  von  Baer  to  the  primary  structures 
which  directly  issue  from  the  blastoderm  in  the  form  of 
tubes,  and  from  which  the  permanent  organs  or  structures 
are  developed.  1894  GOULD  Illustr.  Diet.  Med.,  etc..  Fun- 
damental Tissue,  in  biology,  unspecialized  parenchyma; 
those  tissues  of  a  plant  through  which  the  fibre-vascular 
bundles  are  distributed. 

6.  Mus.  Applied  to  the  lowest  note  of  a  chord, 
considered  as  the  foundation  or  *  root J  of  it ;  also 
to  the  tone  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  whole 
of  a  sonorous  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  higher 
tones  or  HARMONICS  produced  by  that  of  its  parts, 

Fundamental  bass,  a  low  note,  or  series  of  low  notes, 
forming  the  root  or  roots  of  a  chord  or  succession  of  chords. 
Fundamental  chord,  an  old  name  for  the  common  chord  ; 
now  extended  to  any  chord  formed  of  harmonics  of  the 
fundamental  tone. 

X7S»  tr.  Katneau's  Treat.  Mus.  ii.  9  Of  the  Fundamental 
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Bass.  Ibid.  x.  28  Any  one  of  the  Notes  contained  in  the 
fundamental  Chords.  1825  DANNELEY  Encycl.  Mus.,  Funda- 
mental Movement,  progression  or  movement  of  that  species 
of  bass,  ibid.,  Fundamental  Sound,  the  gravest  sound  or 
generator.  1828  BUSBY  Mns,  Man.,  Fundamental  Bass, 
that  bass  on  which  the  superincumbent  harmony  is  founded  ; 
or  of  which  the  superior  parts  of  the  accompanying  chord 
constitute  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth.  Ibid.,  Fundamental 
Chord,  a  chord  consisting  of  the  third,  fifth  and  eighth,  of 
the  fundamental  bass.  1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  viii. 
(1833)  181  This  sound  is  called  the  fundamental  sound  of 
the  string.  1876  tr.  Blasenia's  .Sound  i.  18  The  note  is  the 
lowest  that  the  pipe  can  give,  for  which  reason  it  is  called 
the  fundamental  note  of  the  pipe.  1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT 
Diet.  Mus.  T.,  Fundamental  tones,  the  tones  from  which 
harmonics  are  generated.  1889  E.  PROUT  Harmony  iii.  §  61 
Our  'fundamental  chord' — that  is,  a  chord  composed  of 
the  harmonics  of  its  fundamental  tone,  or  generator.  Ibid. 
ix.  §  197  We  here  meet,  .with  a  'fundamental  discord  '. 

H  7.  jocularly.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  funda- 
ment or  '  seat ',  posterior. 

1767  A.  CAMPBELL*Z.tf.rz/*A.  (1774)  65,  I  lingered  behind, 
detained  by  my  fundamental  malady.  1828  Btackw.  Mag. 
XXIV.  184  He  fixes  his  fundamental  feature  upon  the  outer 
edge  of  a  chair. 

Hence  Fundame'iitalness. 

1727  in  BAILEY  voL  II. 
B.  sb. 

1.  A  leading  or  primary  principle,  rule,  law,  or 
article,  which  serves  as  the  groundwork  of  a  system ; 
an  essential  part.     Chiefly  in  //. ;  the  sing,  is  obs. 
or  arch. 

1637  Crt.  <y  Times  CJuu.  I  (1848)  II.  263  They  have 
composed  a  symbol  of  fundamentals,  which  both  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvimsts  do  hold  without  interfering  one 
with  another.  1641  Vind.  Smectymnuus  iv.  60  How  then 
is  Episcopacie  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  kingdome? 
1650  H.  BROOKE  Conserv.  Health  24  A  Fundamentall  in 
Physic,  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vi.  v.  (1821)  228  Relying 
upon  this  known  fundamental,  viz.  That  there  is  no 
prophecy  revealed  but  by  one  of  these  two  ways.  1704 
NELSON  Fest.  fy  Fasts  vii.  (1739)  540  The  same  Apostle 
mentions  as  a  Fundamental,  not  only. .  Baptism  but  also  the 
laying  on  of  Hands.  i86a  MERIVALB  Rom.  Emp.  11865) 
IV.  xxxix.  373  They  permitted  little  deviation  . .  from 
these  great  fundamentals.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  1. 1.  16 
There  is  an  odd  tenacity  of  life  in  the  fundamentals  of. . 
legends.  1878  MORLEY  Vauvenargues  n  Very  faint  and 
doubtful  as  to  even  the  fundamentals— God,  immortality, 
and  the  like. 

b.  //.  Fundamental  requisites.  ?  nonce-use. 

1864  E.  BURRITT  Walk  Jr.  Lond.  to  John  o'  Groats  378 
Bread,  bacon,  and  butter.  Their  stock  of  these  fundamentals 
was  exhausted. 

2.  Mus.  Short  for  fundamental  tone  or  note :  see 
A.  6.     (Formerly  =  key-note.} 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Fundamental,  in  music,  denotes 
the  principal  note  of  a  song  or  composition,  to  which  all  the 
rest  are  in  some  measure  adapted,  and  by  which  they  are 
swayed.  1825  DANNELEY  Encycl.  Mus.,  Fundamental,  the 
principal  note  or  root  of  a  harmony,  concordant  or  dis- 
cordant. 

Fundamentality  (fcMidamentrc'liti).  [f.  prec. 
+  -ITY.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fundamental. 

1721-92  BAILEY,  Fundamentality ;  the  belonging  to  the 
Foundation.  1816  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXX.  367 
More  of  fundamentally  in  the  research.  1840  GLADSTONE 
Ck.  Princ.  301  The  fundamentalUy  of  a  given  proposition  in 
religion. 

Fundamentally  (frndame-ntali),  adv.  [f.  as 
piec.  +  -LY  ^.]  In  a  fundamental  manner. 

fl.  From  the  foundation  or  bottom  upwards, 
thoroughly.  Obs. 

1602  F.  HERiNGAnat.  21  Fundamentally  learne  the  Noble 
Art  of  Physicke.  1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz"  Surg.  \.  iii.  7  It  is 
undeniable,  that  wounds  ought  to  be  cured  fundamentally, 
not  superficially.  1662  PETTY  Taxes  27  Men  . .  cobble  up 
old  houses,  until  they  become  fundamentally  irreparable. 

2.  In  fundamental  or  essential  matters  or  points, 
as  regards  fundamentals,  essentially. 

1628  T.  SPKNCER  Logick  236  To  conclude  this  point  of 
Connext  axiomes ;  I  hone  it  doth  now  appeare,  that,  they 
are  fundamentally,  and  indeed  no  other  but  simple.  1664 
H.  MORE  Myst.  Inig,  1 10  There  can  be  nothing  more 
fundamentally  Antichristian  than  it.  1701  J.  LAW  Counc. 
Trade  (1751)  5  Such  as  fundamentally,  at  least  understand 
arithmetic  and  accompts.  1748  CHESTERF,  Lett.  16  Feb. 
(1870)  My  health  . .  though  not  fundamentally  bad,  yet . . 
wanted  some  repairs.  1790  BI'RKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  125 
The  simple  governments  are  fundamentally  defective.  1827 
YEATS  Techn.  Hist.  Contm.  325  Fundamentally,  the  process 
consists  in  [etc.].  1880  H.  J  AMES  Diary  of  Man  of  Fifty  324, 
I  was  fundamentally  not  the  least  addicted  to  thinking  evil. 

*;  3.  jocularly.  At  the  fundament  or  (  seat '. 

1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  v,  Oh  !  those  floggings,  how 
deceptive  they  were,  and  how  much  I  regretted  them  when 
I  came  to  understand  the  thing  fundamentally.  1849  [see 
DEPH LOCI STI GATE  v.  2], 

t  Fundamentive,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  FUNDA- 
MENT +  -IVE.]  Original. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  58  There  were  in  lerusalem 
three  factions,  Eleazers.  .was  the  fundamentiue  and  first. 

t  Fcrndative,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  type  *fundd~ 
ttvus,  f.  fundare  :  see  FOUND  z/.1  and  -ATIVE.] 
Tending  to  found  or  originate, 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  rv.  14  The  Divine  Bonitie  . . 
is  . .  constitutive  and  fundative  of  althings. 

Fundatorial  (fondato^rial),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
type  *funddtori-us  (see  next)  +  -AL.]  Pertaining 
or  proper  to  a  founder. 

1892  FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  n.  xvi.  305  The  Queen  issues 
the  document  by  virtue  of  her  '  fundatorial1  powers. 


FITNDATORY. 

t  Fu*ndatory,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  type  *funtta- 
t<»-iiis,  f.  fitndtire :  see  FOUND  zf.1  and  -DRY.] 
Having  the  function  or  effect  of  founding  (an 
institution). 

1635  PAG  ITT  Christianogr.  in.  (1636)  67  The  Fundatory 
Letters,  or  Statutes  of  the  Foundation  of  the  said  Monastery. 

t  Fundatrix.     Obs.    [mod.L.fundatrix,  fern. 


I    4.  UUUCbbAAA.       \sv*.      iui\*u.A^.ymMMf«r*^j   iciii. 

of  'L.funddtor,  agent-n.  i.fundare :  see  FOUND  zi.2] 
=  FOUNDRESS  ', 

1549    RIDLEY  in    BradfonFs   Wks.   (1853!   II.  371  The 
fundatrix  purpose  was  wondrous  godly,  her  fact  was  godly. 
Funded  ^f»-nded),/>//.  a.    [f.  FUND  v.  +-ED  '.] 

1.  a.  Of  a  debt  or  stock  :  That  has  been  made 
part  of  the  permanent  debt  of  the  state,  with  pro- 
vision for  the  regular  payment  of  interest  at  a  fixed 
rate. 

1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  v.  iii.  (1869)  II.  522  The  publick 
debts  of  Great  Britain  funded  and  unfunded.  1797  Monthly 
Jlfffg.  III.  199  Besides  the  said  four  funded  stocks,  a  national 
bank  is  established  at  Philadelphia.  1820  SYD.  'SMITH 
rlymley's  Lett.  Wks.  1859  II.  166/2  Ireland  now  supports 
a  funded  debt  of  about  64  millions.  1866  CHUMP  Banking 
ix.  183  The  permanent  debt  due  to  the  Bank  ..  which  was 
included  in  the  national  debt  accounts  as  funded  debt. 
b.  Of  property  :  Invested  in  '  the  funds'. 

1848  MILL  Pol.  Earn.  Prelim.  Remarks  I.  9  Funded 
property  therefore  cannot  be  counted  as  part  of  the  national 
wealth.  1858  Lp.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy-bk.  Prop.  Lam  xx. 
152  In  bequeathing  your  stock,  give  it  generally,  as  all  your 
funded  property. 

2.  Stored  up.     Cf.  FUND  v.  2. 

1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Manners  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  208  The 
class  of  power,  the  working  heroes  . .  see  that . .  fashion  is 
funded  talent.  1888  T.  W.  HIGGINSON  Women  f,  Men  xv. 
77  The  traditions  and  habits  of  society  are  to  a  great  extent 
what  might  be  called  funded  and  accumulated  good  feeling. 

t  Fu-ndible,  a.  06s.-"  [as  if  ad.  L.  *fumti- 
bilis,  i.fundere  to  pour.]  That  may  be  poured. 

1775  in  ASH. 

Fundle,  var.  of  FOUND  z/.5  (In  quot.  trans.  = 
to  benumb.) 

1591  JAS.  I.  tr.  Du  Bartas'  Furies  240  The  Moone  doth 
deaze  and  fundie  him,  Her  brother  rosts  him  quite. 

Funding  (ftmdirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FUND  v.  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FUND  (sense  l) ; 
conversion  of  a  floating  debt  into  a  permanent  one. 

1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  ff.  v.  iii.  (1869)  II.  521  We  had 
recourse  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of  perpetual  funding.   179* 
A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  517  It  remains  a  subject  of  infinite 
curiosity,  to  see  how  far  the  infatuated  and  blind  spirit  of 
funding  will  now  be  pursued.     1845  M'CuLLOCH  Taxation 
in.  ii.  (1852)  447  Funding  is  now  effected  in  France  as  in 
England,  by  granting  interminable  annuities  redeemable  at 
pleasure. 

attrib.  1790  M.  CUTLER  in  Life  Jrnh.  %  Corr.  (1888)  I. 
463  Congress,  .ought  to  pay  no  regard  to  this  matter  in  their 
establishment  of  a  funding  system.  1846  M^CULLOCH  Ace. 
Brit,  Emf,  (1854)  II-  428  In  the  infancy  of  the  funding 
system  it  was  customary  to  borrow  upon  the  security  of 
some  tax,  or  portion  of  a  tax,  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  dis- 
charging the  principal  and  interest  of  the  sum  borrowed. 
1892  Daily  iVems  29  June  2/3  The  directors  protest  against 
the  receipt  of  funding  bonds  instead  of  the  cash  guarantee. 

Fundless  (fo-ndles),  a.  [f.  FUND  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  funds. 

1801  Sat.  Rev.  ^  Mar.  278/1  The  unhappy  anti-Pamellites, 
bookless,  fundless,  branchless,  denounced  him. 

Punduck,  obs.  form  of  FONDUK. 

II  Fundus  (fo-ndfls).     [L.  fungus  bottom.] 

1.  Anat.  The  base  or  bottom  of  an  organ ;  the 
part  remote  from  the  external  aperture.     Fundus 
of  the  eye:  '  the  back  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye 
behind  the  crystalline  lens'  (SyJ.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

'754-*4  SMELLIE  Klidwif.  I.  96  The  Uterus  . .  is  divided 
into  neck  and  Fundus.  1804  Mcd.  Jrnl.  XII.  236  The 
uterus  was  united  with  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and 
projected  very  little  above  it.  1840  G.  V.  ELLIS  Anat.  608 
The  upper  part  or  fundus  is  convex,  and  covered  by  perito- 
naeum. 1871  HAMMOND  Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.  p.  xii,  This  process 
gives  a  very  satisfactory  view  of  the  fundus  with  the  optic 
disk  and  retinal  vessels.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim. 
x.  604  The  cesophageal  opening  looks  backwards  to  the 
fundus  of  the  sac.  1887  G.  T.  LADD  Physiol.  Psycho!,  x.  §  16 
£49  Prolonged  work  with  the  microscope  will  cause  the 
images  seen  in  its  focus  to  'live  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye'. 

2.  Foundation,  groundwork,   rare-1. 

1840  DE  QUINCEY  Style  in  Blackw.  Mag.  July  XLVIII.  i 
Want  of  principle  and  want  of  moral  sensibility  compose 
the  original/««rf>«  of  southern  manners. 

Fune,  var.  of  FOIN  stl  Obs. 

Funebrial  (fianrbrial),  a.  Now  rare.  Also 
7  funebriall,  7-8  funebral.  [f.  L.  funebri-s  (f. 
funus  funeral)  -f  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  funerals, 
funereal.  Hence,  gloomy,  sad,  melancholy. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  §  2.  163  What  are  funebriall 
accents,  but  ruthful  lamentations  for  our  friends  eclipsed  ? 
1645  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  174  Here  I  heard  a  Spanish 
sermon,  or  funebral  oration.  1664  —  Sylva  (1776)  291  We 
have  most  of  our  pot-ashes  of  this  wood  together  with  the 
torch  or  Funebral  Staves,  a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts 
(1684)  91  Their  funebrial  Garlands  had  little  of  beauty  in 
them  beside  Roses.  1790  PENNANT  London  (1813)  507 
A  shroud .  .he  dressed  himself  in  that  funebrial  habit.  1830 
SOUTHEV  Let.  10  July  in  Life  ff  Corr.  VI.  108  An  air  of 
book-making,  .which  is  not  lessened  by  the  funebrial  verses 
that  it  contains.  1865  L'ESTRANGE  Yachting  round  II '. 
Eng.  loo  By  some  they  are  considered  to  have  been  fune- 
brial, and  originally  covered  with  mounds  of  earth.  1866 
G.  MACDONALD  Unspoken  Serin.  (1884)  237  Those  pagans 
whcMii  their  Elysian  fields  could  hope  to  possess  only  such 
a  thin,  fleeting,  dreamy,  and  altogether  funebrial  existence. 
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fFtine'briotlS,  a.  Obs.  Also  funebrous. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.  With  funebrous  cf.  OF./««*- 
brcux.\  =prec. 

1653  SiRG.  WHARTON  Disc.  Cowefs'W^s.  (1683^  159 Comets 
are  certain  Funcbrious  Appearances.  x654CoKAiNEZ>:'fl«<-<f 
in.  217  At  so  funebrous  a  spectacle  I  could  not  refraine  from 
griefe.  1669  R.  B.  Life  T.Morton  Pref.  16  Funebrio  us  sick- 
ness of  the  plague.  1708  OZELL  Bozleau's  Lutrin  iii.  42  Here 
Ravens  and  Punebrous  Birds  resort.  1731  BAILEY,  Fune- 
brous. [In  mod.  Diets.] 

tFiinel.  Obs.  rare-1.  Also  3-4  foneL  [a. 
OF.  funel:— L.  f  finale,  f.  f  finis  rope.]  A  rope. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3306  Wantes  vs  here  na  uessell,  Ne 
mele,  ne  bucket,  ne  funell  \v.r.  fonel]. 

Funeral  (fnnieral),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  5-7 
funerall,  (5  fynerall,  6  funyralle),  4-  funeral. 
Plural.  5-7  funeralles,  (5  funerales,  funeralx, 
fyneralles,  6  funirals;,  6-7  funeral(l)s.  [The 
adj.  is  a.  OF.  funeral,  ad.  med.L.  funeral-is,  f. 
f  finer -,fftnus,  funeral,  death,  dead  body.  The  sb. 
is  ad.  OY.funeraille  (1406  Hatz.-Darm.),  collect, 
fern,  sing.,  ad.  med.L./ir7«mz/z#,  neut.  pi.  of  the 
adj.  Like  many  other  OF.  sbs.  in  -aille  of  similar 
derivation,  the  word  was  used  in  the  pi.  with  the 
same  sense  as  in  the  sing.  (mod.F.  has  only  the  pi. 
funtrailles]  ;  this  usage  was  originally  followed  in 
English,  and  continued  until  the  end  of  the  1 7th  c.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ceremonial  burial  (or 
cremation)  of  the  dead;  used,  observed,  delivered, 
etc.  at  a  burial.     Now  usually  apprehended  as  an 
attributive  use  of  the  sb.     Cf.  13.  6. 

Fjtneral-ale  t?  nonce-wd.)  =  ARVAL.  Funeral  column  (see 
quot.  1862).  Funeral-house :  (a)  the  house  from  which  a 
funeral  has  started,  (6)  a  mortuary.  Funeral  pall:  the 
pall  used  to  cover  the  coffin,  also  fig.  Funeral  pile,  Pyre  : 
the  pile  of  wood  and  other  combustibles  on  which  a  dead 
body  is  burned,  t  Funeral  Pot  —  funeral  urn.  t  Funeral 
ring  :  a  ring  given  at  or  in  remembrance  of  a  funeral ;  a 
mourning  ring.  Funeral-toll :  the  tolling  of  a  bell  at  a 
funeral.  Funeral  urn :  the  urn  in  which  the  ashes  were 
placed  after  cremation. 

£•1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  2006  He  wolde  make  a  fyr,  in 
which  thoffice  Funeral  he  mighteal  accomplice.  1439  E.  E. 
Wills  (1882)  115  My  byryng..&  expenses  funeralx.  1529 
MORE  Snpplic.  Soulys  Wks.  328/1  There  wer  in  the  funeral 
seruice  at  the  burying  of  the  corps,  the  selfe  same*  psalmes 
songen.  1548  UDALL,  etc.,  Erasm,  Par.  Mark  v.  38-9  The 
syngyng  men  thatsynge  vayne funerall  songes  vntothedeade 
bodie.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  315  [The  people] 
came,  .to  touch  the  Funerall-pot  of  his  ashes.  1583  STUBBES 
Anat.  Abus.  \\.  (1882)  84  Is  it  not  lawfull  for  him  to  take 
monie  in  his  cure  for  preaching  funerall  sermons?  1593 
SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  \\.  v.  117  My  sighing  brest,  shall  be  thy 
Funerall  bell.  1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  Dvjb,  My 
Swans  last  funerall  dirgee  to  the  king.  1604  DEKKEK 
Honest  Wh.  Wks.  1873  II.  4  Funerall  griefe  loathes  words. 
1629  J.  COLE  Of  Death  164  After  any  buriall,  the  neerest 
friends  returne  to  the  Funerall  house.  1638  BAKER  tr. 
Balzac's  Lett.  I.  (vol.  II.)  76  You  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
heare  your  owne  Funerall  Oration.  1648  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  211  That  noe  funerall  pompe  be  bestowed  at  my 
buriall.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  Ep.  Ded.,  The 
Funeral  Pyre  was  out  and  the  last  Valediction  over.  1683 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1789/4  All  Persons  who  shall  have  occasion 
for  Funeral  Rings  for  time  to  come,  a  1693  URQUHART 
Rabelais  in.  Hi.  423  The  Fuel  of  the  Funeral  and  bustuary 
Fire.  17x9  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  i,  The  flattery  of  a  funeral 
sermon.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  II.  315  They 
were  equal  as  to  fame  and  funeral  honours,  a  1771  GRAY 
Desc.  Odin  70  Hoder's  corse.  .Flaming  on  the  fun'ral  pile. 
1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  vi,  She  repaired  first  to  the 
convent  to  attend  the  funeral  service.  1804  J.  GRAHAMS 
Sabbath  191  The  funeral-toll,  announces  solemnly  The 
service  of  the  tomb.  18x8  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  339 
After  payment  of  my  just  debts  and  funeral  expences.  1827 
POLLOK  Course  T.  ix.  1180  Thousands  that  sleep  Forgotten 
beneaththe  funeral  pall  of  Time.  i&jfiTmRLW  ALL  Greece  III. 
131  Thepraises  of  Athens  were  the  main  topic  of  every  funeral 
harangue.  1850  Ecclesiologist  X.  339  Vague  terms  as 
Burial-House,  or  Rest-House,  or  Funeral-House,  will  never 
come  into  vogue.  1854  C.  F.  ALEXANDER  Burial  of  Moses 
v.  Poems  (1896)  84  But  when  the  warrior  dieth,  His  com- 
rades in  the  war,  With  arms  reversed  and  muffled  drum, 
Follow  his  funeral  car.  1862  Diet.  Arch.  (Arch.  Publ.  Soc.), 
Funeral  column,  the  name  applied  by  some  writers  to  a 
pillar  raised  instead  of  a  cenotaph ;  or  over  a  place  of 
sepulture.  1875  Edin.  Rev,  July  CXLII.  208  It  is  far  more 
likely  . .  that  the  vow  was  made  at  his  [Harold  Harfagr's] 
father's  funeral-ale. 

2.  ^FUNEREAL. 

1651  JEK.  TAYLOR  Holy  Dying  iii.  §  6  To  converse  with 
his  friends  and  slanders  by  so  as  may  do  them  com- 
fort, and  ease  their  funeral  and  civil  complaints.  1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  226  Many  of  the  Religious  Rites  and 
Solemnities,  observed  by  the  Pagan  Priests,  were  Mournful 
and  Funeral.  1771  SMOLLETT////;;///!.  Cl.  Ill,  8  Aug.,  The 
firs.. look  dull  and  funeral.  1814  BYRON  Corsair  \\.  xvi, 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wing. 

B.  sb.     1.  The  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
burial  (or  cremation,  etc. )  of  the  body  of  a  dead 
person ;    obsequies ;   a  burial    (or  its   equivalent) 
with  the  attendant  observances, 

a  15x2  FABYAN  Will  in  Chron.  Pref.  6, 1  will  that  after  my 
funerall.  .that  .xii.  of  the  foresaid  torches  be  bestowed  as 
after  foloweth.  1516  Pilgr.  Pref.  tW.  de  W.  1531)  257  b, 
At  complyn  where  shold  be  remembred  the  funerall  or 
buryall  of  that  most  holy  corps.  1601  SHAKS.  Jui.  C.  HI. 
i.  233  Do  not  consent  That  Antony  speake  in  his  Funerall. 
1667  EVELYN  Diary  3  Aug.,  Went  to  Mr.  Cowley's  funeral, 
whose  corpse  . .  was  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey  in 
a  hearse  with  six  horses.  X7ia  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  416  f  2 
Melancholy  Scenes  and  Apprehensions  of  Deaths  and 


PUNEKATE. 

I  Funerals.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolgho  ii,  On  his 
return  from  the  funeral,  St.  Aubert  shut  himself  in  his 
chamber.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  300  Funerals  in 
the  country  are  solemnly  impressive.  1858  Lu.  ST.  LEONARDS 
Handy-bk.  Prop.  Law  xxi.  168  You  must  be  careful  in  your 
expenditure  on  the  funeral. 

rfg.     1885  TENNYSON   To  Princess  Beatrice^  The  Mother 
weeps  At  that  white  funeral  of  the  single  life,  Her  maiden 
daughter's  marriage.     1894  Westm.  Gaz.  29  Aug.  5/2  Next 
election  would  see  the  funeral  of  party  government. 
T"  b.  pi.  with  sing,  sense.  Obs. 

1543  GHAFTON  Contn.  Harding 475  The  duke  of  Gloucestre 
kepte  the  kyng  his  brothers  funeralles.  (11553  UDALL 
K oyster  D.  (Arb.)  88  Some  parte  of  his  funeralls  let  vs  here 
beginne.  1645  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant,  xii.  58  Mourners 
come  to  meet  Thy  tear-bedabled  fun'rals  in  the  Street.  1691 
WOOD  At  A.  Oxon.  I.  280  On  the  5  of  Sept.  following  bis 
Funerals  were  solemnized.  1711  LD.  MOLESWORTH  tr.  F. 
Hotman's  Franco-Gallia  (1721)  22  Lewis  ..  celebrated  his 
Funerals. 

Jig.  1589  R.  HARVEY  /'/.  Perc.  (1590)  23, 1.  .drinketothe 
funerals  of  your  Enimitie.  1684  Scanderbeg  Rcdii>.  iii.  45 
Behold,  I  say,  the  time  which  is  the  Funerals  of  my  Glory. 

'i'2.  pi.  The  expenses  attending  a  funeral.   Obs. 

1496  WillofCely  (Somerset  Ho.),  After  that  my  funerales 
and  dethe  be  paied.  1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  104  The 
lawe  of  this  lande.  .ieaueth  all  the  residue  to  the  disposition 
of  the  testator,  funeralles  and  debts  deducted,  a  1626  BACON 
Max.  <$•  Uses  Com.  Law  (1635)  71  If  the  Executor  or 
Administrator  pay  debts,  or  funeralls,  or  Legacies  of  his 
owne  money. 

f3.  sing.  and//.  A  funeral  sermon.  Obs. 

1641  TRAPP  Theol.  Theol.  193  The  fiend.,  preach  t  Sauls 
funerall,  as  one  calls  it.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  iii.  §  2  In 
the  absence  of  Doctor  Humfreys  designed  for  that  service, 
M1',  Giles  Laurence  preached  his  Funeralls.  a  1661  — 
Worthies,  Hereford(,\f^z\  41,  I  could  learn  little  from  the 
Minister  which  preached  his  funeral. 

fig.  1621  Crt.  ff  Times  Jas.  /  (1849)  II.  245,  I  send  you 
here  the  funerals  of  the  Bohemian  affairs,  if  that  be  true 
which  the  enclosed  reporteth. 

4.  A  burial  procession. 

a  1745  SWIFT  Direct.  Servants,  Chambermaid'Wk's.  1824 
XI.  443  You  are  sometimes  desirous  to  see  a  funeral.  .As  they 
pass  by  in  the  street  [etc.],  1812  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  n. 
103  A  city  bell  Wailed  for  a  funeral  passing  to  the  tomb. 
1824-9  LANDOR  Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  1846  I.  1.  320  There  is  no 
funeral  so  sad  to  follow  as  the  funeral  of  our  own  youth. 
1877  BRYANT  Poems,  Among  the  Trees  45  The  funeral  goes 
forth  ;  a  silent  train  Moves  slowly  from  the  desolate  home. 

5.  In  various  indefinite  applications  :  a.  death  ; 
b.  grave  ;  c.  monument. 

1575  R.  B.  Appius  ff  Virginia  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  149 
•Which  hast  the  seed  of  thine  own  loin  thrust  forth  to 
funeral  !  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  11.  v.  25  Him  deeming  dead., 
[hej  Fledd  fast  away  to  tell  his  funerall  Unto  his  brother. 
1591  —  Ruins  of  Rome  37  Rome  now  of  Rome  is  th'onely 
funerall.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  \\.  iv.  32  He  lives  to  govern  us, 
Or  dead,  give 's  cause  to  mourn  his  funeral.  1668  DENHAM 
Pass.  Dido  199  May  he . .  find  his  funeral  I1  th'  Sands,  when 
he  before  his  day  shall  fall.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  II.  316 
Those  Funerals  which  come  by  gentle  and  leisurely  decays. 

6.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  funeral-biscuit ,  -boat^ 
-cakey  -cup,  -party,  -undertaker. 

1882  McQuEEN  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLVI.  163, 1  have  already 
referred  to  what  was  called  the  '  *funeral  biscuit  \  1884 
ContemP,  Rev,  Aug.  329  '  Funeral  biscuits '  are  baked 
expressly  for  those  who  visit  the  house  on  the  day  of  inter- 
ment. 1843  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  III.  187  And  all  in  that 
*funeral-boat  repeated  '  why — why — why '.  1884  Chesh. 
Gloss.,  *Funeral-caItes,  long,  narrow,  sponge  cakes  used  at 
funerals.  Ibid.,  *  Funeral  cups,  drinking  vessels  used  at 
funerals.  1832  E.  Ind.  Sketch  Bk.  II.  124,  I  watched  the 
*funeral-party  as  they  stood  . .  in  all  the  pride  of  their 
military  array.  1707  EARL  OF  BINDON  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
4339/3  Divers  Abuses,  .have  been  committed  ..  by  Painters, 
*  Funeral-Undertakers. 

t  Funeral,  v.  Obs.~^  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
bury.  Also  (?  nonce-use),  Tofuneralit'.  to  mourn 
for  the  dead. 

1595  HUNNIS  Joseph  76  The  purchase  of  the  field  and 
cauej  and  all  that  therein  stood  Of  Heth  his  children 
purchast  was,  to  funerall  the  good.  1641  R.  HARRIS  Abners 
Funerall  i  'Tis  an  hard  thing  to*  Funerall  it  well  . .  God  . . 
helps  us  here  by  David.  He  has  the  art  of  mourning. 

t  Ftrneralize,  v.  Obs.-1  [f.  FUNERAL  a.  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  render  sad  or  melancholy. 

1654  COKAINE  Dianea  n.  119  It  transfixes  my  soule,  that 
the  first  day  in  which  I  have  had  the  fortune  to  reverence 
you  should  be  funeralized  with  things  most  molestfull. 

t  Ftrnerally,  adv.  Obs..  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  a  funeral  manner ;  with  funeral  ceremonies. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  i.  3  For  when  even  crows 
were  funerally  burnt,  Poppaea  the  wife  of  Nero  found  a 
peculiar  grave  enterment. 

Funerary  (fiw'neVari),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  ffme- 
rdrius,  f.  fjiner-,  funus  :  see  FUNERAL.  Cf.  F. 
funtfraire.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  funeral  or  burial. 

a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xxiii.  185  Those  Funerary 
and  Obsequial  Festivals,  a  1822  SHELLEY  Pr.  Wks.  (1880) 
III.  62  It  was  probably  an  altar  to  Bacchus,  possibly  a 
funerary  urn.  1866  Daily  Tel.  16  Jan.  7/3  The  deciphering 
of  Egyptian  funerary  rolls.  1890  A.  B.  EDWARDS  in  Century 
\  Mag.  Jan.  XXXIX.  328  The  sacred  cats  . .  had  their  fune- 
rary bronzes  laid  beside  them  in  the  grave. 

t  Fu'nerate,  v.  Obs.  Pa.  pple.  6  funerat, 
funerated.  [f.  \*.  funerat-  ppl.  stem,  otfunerdre, 
i.f finer- ,  fnnus  \  see  FUNERAL.]  trans.  To  bury 
with  funeral  rites. 

1548  Richmond  U  'ills  (Surtees)  66  My  body  to  be  funerat 
j  within  the  chtircheyerd  of  Fyngell.  1568  Ibid.  My  bodye 
[  to  be  funerated  or  buried  within  the  churche  of  Est  Witton. 

So  Funera'tlon  [late  L.  fftnerdtion-em^  the 
performance  of  funeral  rites. 


FUNEREAL. 

1625  USSHER  Atom.  Jesuit  311  To  the . .  funeration  be- 
longeth  the  imbalming  of  the  dead  body.  1693  KNATCHBULL 
Difficult  Texts  41  The  rites  of  funeration. 

Funereal  (fi»nl«-rtal;,  a.  [f.  L./fmere-us  ((. 
fatter-, /units:  see  FUNJSUAL)  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  funeral ;  appropriate  to  a  funeral.  Hence, 
gloomy,  dark,  dismal,  melancholy,  mournful. 


funereal  green.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  II.  725  Cyparissa  veiled 
With  broad  redundance  of  funereal  shades.  1818  SCOTT 
Roh  Roy  xxxv,  A  chill  hung  over  our  minds,  as  if  the  feast 
had  been  funereal.  1841  THACKERAY  znd  Flitter.  Napot.  l, 
A  car.. decked  with  funereal  emblems,  had  been  prepared. 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  Plnygr.  Eur.  iv.  in.  239  We  marched  at 
a  funereal  pace  through  the  forest.  1875  RENOUF  Egypt. 
Gram.  66  The  funereal  papyri. 
Hence  Fune-really  adv.,  in  a  funereal  manner. 


E.  Europe  33: 
funereally-draped  horses. 

t  Firnerous,  a.  Obs.-°    [f.  L.  /«»«--,  ffanu 

FUNERAL.] 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.    1676  in  COLES. 

Ftmest  (fwrae-st),  a.  Now  rare.  Also  7  funeste. 
[ad.  F.  funeste,  ad.  L.  funestus,  f.  fiinus  :  see 
FUNERAL.]  Causing  or  portending  death  or  evil  ; 
fatal,  deadly,  disastrous  ;  deeply  deplorable. 

1654  tr.  Sciidety's  Curia.  Pol.  96  How  funest  and  direfull 
must  my  conceptions  be,  looking  upon  her  prison  all  hanged 
with  black.  1671  True  tfon-conf.  418  This  execution  was.  . 
one  of  the  funeste  effects  of  the  war.  17*7  SWIFT  God's 
Rev.  agst.  PunxiafWks.  1755  III.  I.  169  Scarce  had  this 
unhappy  nation  recovered  these  funest  disasters.  1865 
LONGF.  To  Italy  3  The  dower  funest  of  infinite  wretchedness. 

Hence  t  Pune'stal,  f  Pune'stous  cuijs.  [see  -AL, 
-ous]  =  F  UNISST.  f  Fune'state  v.  [f.  \J.funestat-  : 
see  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  make  funest  or  disastrous 
(Cockeram  1623).  f  Puuesta'tion  [see  -ATION], 
'  pollution  by  touching  a  dead  body'  (Coles  1676). 

1555  EDEN  Decades  151  A  court  or  yarde  nere  vnto  this 
funestal  place.  1647  W-  BROWNE  tr.  Polexnndcr  I.  90 
Have  pity  on  a  wretch  to  whom  both  life  and  death  are 
equally  funestous.  1650  HOWELL  Giraffe's  Rev.  Naples  69 
With  such  funestous  preparatifs.  1689  Myst.  Itiiq.  10 
That  funestous  War  betwixt  Charles  the  First  and  the 
Parliament. 

Fung  (fwrj).  rare.     Anglicized  form  of  FUNGUS. 

1881  [see  Ai.c,J. 

Fnngaceous  (f^gf'-Jss),  a.    [f.  'L.fung-us 
-AOEOUS.]     Of  the  nature  of  a  fungus  or  fungi. 

1874  COOKE  Fungi  (1875)  270  Circumstances  which  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  primitive  fungaceous  vegetation. 

Fungal  (fo'ngal),  a.  and  s6.  [ad.  mod.L. 
fuiigafts,  f.  L.  fungus  FUNGUS.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fungus  ;   of  the 
nature  of  a  fungus.     Fungal  Alliance  :  Lindley's 
name  for  the  group  of  fungi. 

1835  LINDLEY  Itilrod.  Bot.  118481  II.  119  The  Fungal 
Alliance.  1874^  COOKE  Fungi  (1875)  16  Unnatural  union 
between  a  captive  algal  damsel  and  a  tyrant  fungal  master. 
1882  Quain's  Med.  Diet.  523  Assuming  the  filaments  to  be 
of  undoubted  fungal  origin.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  16  June 
5/2  The  peculiar  parasite  or  fungal  formation,  for  the 
removal  of  which  he  has  had  to  undergo  an  operation. 

B.  sb.  A  fungus. 

1845  LINDLEY  SiA.  Bat.  156  Fungi—  Fungals.  1849  SIDNEY 
in  jrnl.  Roy.  Agric.  Sac.  X.  n.  382  Fungals  most  com- 
monly  grow  upon  animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  a  state 
of  decomposition.  1874  COOKE  Fungi  36  Many  of  them 
are  now  proved  to  be  imperfect  in  themselves,  and  only 
forms  or  conditions  of  other  fungals. 

+  Fu-ngate,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  FUNG-OS  +  -ATE  '. 
Cf.  Y.fougate.]  Chem.  A  salt  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  '  fungic  acid  '  with  a  base. 

1821  URE  Diet.  Ckem.,  Fungates,  the  saline  compounds 
of  a  peculiar  acid,  which  M.  Braconnot  has  lately  extracted 
from  mushrooms.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Cham.  Org.  Bodies 
941  Fungate  of  potash. 

Fungate  (fo-jje?t),  v.  Path.  [f.  FUNG-US  + 
-ATE  3.J  fatr.  T/o  grow  up  with  a  fungous  form 
or  appearance  ;  to  grow  rapidly  like  a  fungus 
(Gould  Illitst.  Diet.  Med.  1894)  :  see  FUNGUS  sb.  2. 
Hence  Pu'ngating  ppl.  a. 


'  ?VANT  Pract.  Xurg.  I.  107  An  irregular,  fungating, 
bleeding  surface.  Ibid.  I.  124  It  may  fungate,  crack,  fissure, 
or  ulcerate. 

t  Fringe.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  *funge,  fonge,  ad.  L. 
fungus  FUNGUS.] 

1.  A  mushroom  or  fungus. 

71:1390  Form  o/Cury  in  Warner  Antiq.  Culm.  5  Take 
*  unges  and  pare  hem  clene  and  dyce  hem.  1398  TREVISA 
Earth.  DC  P.  R.  xvii.  cxxiv.  (14951  686  Asshen  of  wylde 
perys  dronken  helpyth  ayenst  Fungest  todestoles. 

A.  A  soft-headed  fellow.     [After  L.  fungus.] 
.  •*«  BUBTOM  Anat.  Mel.  \.  ii.  HI.  xiv.  (1651)  123  Whenas 
indeed,  in  all  wise  mens  judgments  .  .  they  are  mad  empty 
vessels,  funges,  beside  themselves.  Ibid.  u.  ii.  vi.  iii.  (1651)  306 
iJrmk  drowns  more  than  the  sea  (meer  Funges  and  Casks) 
b.  lattrib. 

IS5«  J-  HEYWOOD  Spider  $  F.  xxviii.  3  There  liueth  not 
thy  lyke  (for  a  Hie)  I  trow,  For  fungc  wit  :  thou  arte  the 
fly  for  the  nonse. 

t  Fvrngeous,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  fungioua.  [ad. 
OF.fott&ux,  i.  fonge  FUNGUS.]  =  FUNGOUS. 
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1597  GERARDE  Herbal  I.  Ivi.  §  2.  78  Blew  Panick  hath 
a  reddish  stalke..full  of  a  fungious  pith.  1682  T.  GIBSON 
Anat.  34  They  are  soft  and  fungeous. 

Frrngiate.    Obs.     [f.  FUNGI-C  +  -ATE'.]   - 
Fu.NGATJE  s6.  1848  in  CRAIG.    1864  in  WEBSTKR. 

Fungible  (fo-ndjib'l),  a.  and  sb.  Law.  [ad. 
med.L.  fungibilis  ('  resfungibiles'  I)u  Cange),  f. 
fungi  (with  sense  as  in  fungi  vice,  to  take  the  place, 
fulfil  the  office  of). 

The  adj.  belongs  to  Civil  Law  and  to  the  general  theory 
of  Jurisprudence ;  the  sb.  is  in  addition  a  current  ter::i  of 
the  law  of  Scotland.) 

A.  adj.  (See  quot.  1832.) 

1818  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE  OUig.  $  Contracts  I.  64  In  the 
instance  of  money  and  other  fungible  articles.  183*  AUSTIN 
Jurispr.  (1879)  II.  xlvi.  807  When  a  thing  which  is  the 
subject  of  an  obligation,  .must  be  delivered  in  specie,  the 
thing  is  not  fungible,  i.  e.  that  very  thing,  and  not  another 
thing  of  the  same  or  another  class  in  lieu  of  it  must  be 
delivered.  Where  the  subject  of  the  obligation  is  a  thing 
of  a  given  class,  the  thing  is  said  to  be  fungible,  i.  e.  the 
delivery  of  any  object  which  answers  to  the  generic  descrip- 
tion will  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  obligation.  1886  Sat.  Rev. 
25  Dec.  853  A  certain  number  of  persons  . .  do  not . .  regard 
books  as  '  fungible ',  but  exercise  a  choice  as  to  the  books 
they  read. 

B.  sb.  A  fungible  thing. 

31765  ERSKINE/«J<.  m.  1.818(1773  1. 418  Grain  and  coin 
are  fungibles,  because  one  guinea,  or  one  bushel  or  boll  of 
sufficient  merchantable  wheat,  precisely  supplies  the  place 
of  another.  1865  M'~LENNAN  Prim.  Marriage  \.  in  Stud. 
Anc.  Hist.  (1887)  8  The  Libripens  with  his  scales,  officiating 
at  a  will  or  act  of  adoption  . .  illustrates  the  sources  whence 
all  ideas  of  formal  dispositions  were  derived — the  sale  of 
fungibles.  1874  Act  37  #  38  Viet.  c.  94  §  15  Casualties  . . 
paid  in  money  or  in  fungibles  at  fixed  periods  or  intervals. 
1880  MUIRHEAD  Gaius  Digest  489  If  he  . .  had  been  guilty 
of  immorality,  he  was  punished  by  being  required  to  restore 
fungibles  at  once. 

Fu-ngic,  a.  [f.  FUNG-US  +  -ic.  Cf.  V./ongiyue.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  fungi  or  mushrooms,  fungic 
acid  (see  quot.  1885). 

1819  J.  G.  CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal.  275  M.  Braconnot  has 
discovered  another  acid  in  fungi,  which  . .  he  has  named 
fungic  acid.  1864  WATTS  Diet.  Cfifrtl.  II.  747  Fungic  acid 
..According  to  Dessaignes.  -the  acid  in  question  is  nothing 
but  a  mixture  of  citric,  malic,  and  phosphoric  acids.  1883 
Sword  ff  Trowel  Sept.  480  A  John  Chinaman  was  passing 
the  Consulate  just  then,  and  was  soon  introduced  to  the 
fungic  fare. 

Fungicide  (fo'ndjissid).  [{.fungi-  FUNGDS  + 
-CIDE  •!]  Something  used  for  destroying  fungi. 

1889  Voice  (N.  Y.)  6  June,  Paris  Green,  being  composed 
in  part  of  sulphate  of  copper,  may  act  to  a  limited  extent  as 
a  fungicide.  1894  Times  10  Dec.  10/2  The  latest  im- 
provements in ..  appliances  for  the  distribution  of.  .fungi- 
cides upon  growing  crops. 

t  Fnngi'ferous,  a.  Obs.  [i.  fungi-  FUNGUS 
+  L.  -fer  bearing  +  -ous.]  Bearing  fungi ;  covered 
with  fungi. 

1765  Univ.  Mag.  XXXVII.  76/2  The  Fungiferous  Stone. 

Fungiform  (fmidjifiuml,  a.  [t.  fungi-  Fi'S- 
GUS  +  -FOHM.  Cf.  Y.fongtfornie.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  fungus;  having  a  termination  resembling 
the  head  of  a  mushroom.  Said  esp.  of  papilla;  on 
the  tongue. 

1823  PHILLIPS  Mineral,  p.  Ixxxviii,  Fungiform,  certain 
substances,  .are  occasionally  met  with  having  a  termination 
similar  to  the  head  of  a  fungus  ;  whence  they  are  said  to  be 
fungiform.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquet's  Anat.  589  Fungiform 
Papillae.  Their  number  is  indeterminate.  i868WR!e;HTcto<m 
World  v.  120  Happalimus. — Mass  fungiform,  pedicillate 
below,  expanding  conically.  1881  MIVART  Cat  172  The 
fungiform  papilla;  are  much  smaller  and  more  numerous 
than  the  circumvallate  ones. 

t  Fu'ngify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  'L.fung-i  to  per- 
form +  -VI)FY.]  trans.  To  fulfil  or  perform  ,an 
office). 

1650  T.  BAYLY  Herta  Parietis  109  Bending  the  severall 
parts  of  the  body  in  a  devout  po -ture  to  fungifie  their 
severall  offices.  1651  C.  CARTWKIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  i.  62 
Every  Minister  of  the  Church,  .should  be  in  a  capacity  of 
fungifying  his  office  in  preaching  the  Gospel. 

II  Fungillus  (f»ndgi-15s).  [mod.L.  fungillus, 
dim.  of  L.  fungus  FUNGUS.]  A  little  fungus. 
Hence  Fungi-inform  a.  [-FOBM.]  =  FUNGIKOUM. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  13  Embryo  fungilliform, 
seated  at  the  base  of  firm  somewhat  fleshy  albumen.  1885 
P.  MACOWAN  Rep.  Cape  Town  Bot.  Card.  12  Our  speci- 
mens of  the  fungillus  being  decayed. 

Fnngin  ;f»  nd^in).  (Incorrectly  fungine).  [f. 
FUNG-US  +  -IN.  Cf.  F.  f  engine,  fungine.]  The 
substance  which  forms  the  cell-walls  of  a  mush- 
room or  fungus. 

1819  J.  G.  CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal.  299  Fungin  is  to  the 
fungi,  what  woody  fibre  is  to  trees.  1869  Eng.  Meek.  17 
Dec.  333/1  The  nutritive  part  is  in  the  fungin. 

Funginous  (ftrndjinas),  a.  [f.  L.  fungin-us, 
f.  fungus  +  -ous.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  fungus. 

1866  in  Treas.  Bot.    Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Fu/ngite.  Obs.  [f.  FUNG-US  +  -ITE.]  A  kind 
of  fossil  coral. 

1691  RAY  Creation  (1701)  102  Fungites,  which  grow  upon 
the  rocks  like  Shrubs.  1756  Phil.  Tw/j.XLIX.  5I4  The 
.  .most  remarkably  shaped  fungites  I  ever  saw. 

Fungivorous  (fondji-voras),  a.  [f.  L.  fungi-, 
fungus  +  -vor-us  devouring  +  -ous.]  Feeding  on 
mushrooms  or  fungi. 

1826   KIRBY   &  SP.  Entomol.   let.  xlix.  (1828)  IV.  492 


FUNGOUS. 


Among  the  phytiphagous  insects  the  fungivorous  ones  form 
about  a  twentieth.     1849  HARDY  in  Proc,  Benv.  Nat.  Club 
II   No.  7.  361  Other  species  whose  larva;  are  considered,  .to 
be  either  fungivorous  or  saprophagous. 
t  Pu'ngO.   Obs.    Also  6  funga.     [?  a.  It.  or  Sp. 


eate  more.  1682  Loyal  Satirist  in  Somers  Tracts  (Scott) 
VII.  68  Are  frogs,  fungos,  and  toadstools  the  chiefest  dish 
in  a  spiritual  collation? 

Fungoid  (fo-rjgoid),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  FUNG-US  + 
-OID.  Cf.  Y .fongotdt.] 

A.  adj.  Resembling  a  fungus  or  its  qualities;  of 
the  nature  of  a  fungus. 

1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  252/3  Fun&oid^  resembling  a  fungus ; 
that  is,  irregular  m  form  and  fleshy  in  texture.  1853  KANE 
Grinnell  Exp.  xlv.  (18^6)  411  The  familiar  mushroom  or 
fungoid  appearance  which  is  shown  in  many  of  the  plates. 
1861  S.THOMSON  Wild  Fl.  n.  (ed.  4'  133  Minute  fungoid 
moulds.  1874  COOKE  Fungi  100  Peziza  venosa  has  the  most 
decided  nitrous  odourj  and  also  fungoid  flavour.  1875 
DARWIN  Jnsectiv.  PI.  xi.  272  Yeast  and  other  low  fungoid 
forms  flourish  in  solutions  of  ammonia. 
b.  Path.  (See  FUNGUS  2.) 

1844  DUFTON  Deafness  89  An  inert  substance  in  the  ear  . . 
surrounded  by  fungoid  growths.  1845  Touo  &  BOWMAN 
Phys.  Anat,  I.  100  Cancer,  or  fungoid  disease.  1875  B.  W. 
RICHARDSON  Dis.  Mod.  Life  30  The  malignant  growths 
include  fungoid  tumour.  1878  HABERSHON  Dis.  Abdomen 
42  The  diphtheritic  membrane  is  fungoid  in  character. 

B.  sb.  A  fungoid  plant.     Also  attrib. 

1861  H.  MACMILLAN  Ifootn.fr.  Page  Nat.  an  The  highest 
development  of  fungoid  life.  1891  Daily  News  3  Nov.  6  i 
They  lived  on  a  spoonful  or  two  of  arrowroot,  with  such 
fungoids  as  they  could  gather  in  the  forest. 

Fnngology  (f»ngf lodgi).  [f.  FUNG-US  + 
-(O)LOGY.]  Tne  science  or  study  of  fnngi.  Hence 
Fungolo'glcal  a.  [  +  -ic  +  -AL],  of  or  pertaining  to 
fungology.  Fungo'loglst  [  +  -IST],  one  who  studies 
or  is  learned  in  fungology. 

1860  BERKELEY  (title),  Outlines  of  British  Fungology. 
1865  A  thenxum  No.  1980. 463/3  A  philanthropic  fungolog^st. 
1882  Card.  Ckron.  XVIII.  73  The  seeker  after  fungologica! 
knowledge.  1885  GRAY  Lett.  11803)  769  Harkness  ..  is 
absorbed  in  fungology.  1885  Leeds  Mercury  26  Aug.  3/2 
The  fungologist  may  not  be  altogether  unwilling  to  part 
with  a  group  which  has  always  been  a  source  of  some 
perplexity  to  him. 

FungO'Se,  a.  [ad.  L.  fungosusy  f.  fungus.] 
=  FUNGOUS  i. 

1713  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  217  The  welted 
Bark  or  Fungose  excrescencies  which  grow  to  its  Branches. 
1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  412/2  fungose,  spongy  in  texture, 
fungus-like. 


Fungosity  (forjg^-siti).  [f.  prec.  +  -ITY.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  fungous ;  in  quots. 
concr.  a  fungous  growth. 

1710  S.  PARKER  Biblioth.  Bibl.  1. 292  Certain  little  PustuUe 
and  Fungosities  on  its  Surface.  1815  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Rev.  LXXVIII.  107  A  fibrous,  excrescent,  and  feeble 
fungosity.  1861  BUMSTEAD  l''en.  Dis.  (1879)  404  An  extensive 
cavity  is  exposed,  covered  with  fungosities  of  a  bluish  color* 

FungOUB  (f»'rjg3s),  a.  [ad.  L.  fungosus,  f. 
fungus  :  see  FUNGUS  and  -ous.  Cf.  f.fongueux.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fungi ;  having  the  nature 
of  a  fungus,  -f  Also,  formerly,  Resembling  a  fungus 
in  texture ;  spongy. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  ix.  42  And  chaf  is  bettir  for  hem 
than  isdonge,  For  they  therof  wol  be  right  fungous  stronge. 
1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Matt  i.  8  The  tables  of  the  bones  of  y« 
head  whiche  shut  betwene  them  the  Fungous  substaunce. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvm.  xxxv.  I.  613  We  may  be  sure  of 
mine,  in  case  wee  see  a  fungous  substance  or  soot  gathered 
about  lamps  and  candle  snuffs.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim. 
ff  Min.  Introd.,  Their  lungs  are  single,  fibrous,  divided  by 
pipes,  very  long  and  fungous.  171*  tr.  Pomefs  Hist.  Drugs 
I.  27  Rhubarb  is  a  thick  fungous  Root.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour 
Irel.  I.  397  Twenty-five  acres  of  spungy  fungous  bog.  1781 
COWPER  Cotmersat.  54  The  sapless  wood,  divested  of  the 
bark,  Grows  fungous.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  274 
There  is  a  deep  soil,  with  a  crust  of  fungous  moss.  1830 
LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  221  Placenta  either  single  and 
fungous,  or  double  and  thin.  1855  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poems 
237  No  fungous  weeds  invade  thy  scanty  soil.  1876  T.  HARDY 
Ethelberta  (1890)  84  An  afternoon  which  had  a  fungous  smell 
out  of  doors. 

trans/,  and^f.  1651  J .  HALL  Height  Eloq.  p.  vi,  Fungous 
and  empty  inflations  are  evill  in  an  Oration,  as  well  as  in 
a  natural!  body.  1853  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  II.  viL  §  47.  269 
The  base  principles  of  modern  building,  .some  fungous  wall 
of  nascent  rottenness  that  a  thunder-shower  soaks  down. 
1859  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  $  ft.  Jrnls.  II.  267  Antiquity,  with 
merely  the  natural  growth  of  fungous  human  life  upon  it. 
b.  Path.  (Cf.  FUNGUS  2.) 

1667  R.  LOWER  in  Phil.  Traits.  II.  614  What  the  cause  may 
be  of  that  fungous  Excressence,  or  why  Horses  are  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  it.  17*$  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  White  honey 
Charge^  Verdigrease  or  Vitriols  keep  down  the  growth  of 


^ 

proud  fungous  Flesh.  1803  Phil.  Trans.  XCIII.  207  The 
following  case  of  fungous  excrescence  from  the  tongue. 
1834  J.  FORBES  Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  669  Desault 


.  .  . 

mistook  a  fungous  tumour  of  the  bladder  for  a  calculus. 
1877  ROBERTS  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  275  This  form  of 
cancer  may  produce  very  vascular  fungous  growths. 

2.  Growing  or  springing  up  suddenly  like  a  mush- 
room, not  durable  or  substantial. 

1731  HARRIS  Hermes  in.  v.  (1765)  424  That  fungous  growth 
of  Novels  and  of  Pamphlets.  178*  V.  KNOX  £«r.(i8x9)!.xiy. 
86  The  fungous  production  of  the  common  novel-wnght  will 
be  too  insignificant  to  attract  his  notice.  i8x6T.  L.  PEACOCK 
Headlong  Hall  vii,  Those  manufactories,  which  havft 


FUNGUS. 

suddenly  sprung  up,  like  fungous  excrescences.  1829  W.  G. 
M  KKKDITH  Mem.  Chas.  K.  of  Sweden  Introd.  §  33.  89  One  of 
the  mushroom  monarchs  of  Napoleon,  fortunate  in  not  being 
as  evanescent  as  his  fungous  brethren.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS 
John  Bapt.  i.  §  6.  59  These  temporary  elements  have  been 
fungous  in  their  growth. 

Hence  Fu  ng-ousness,  fungous  quality. 

1730-6  in  HAILEY  (folio). 

Fungus  UzrrjgzJs),  si.  PI.  fungi  (fvnd&i), 
funguses.  Also  7  fungous,  [a.  L.  fungus,  com- 
monly believed  to  be  cognate  with  or  ad.  Gr.  cr<f>uy~ 
yos,  airtyyos  SPONGE  ;  in  sense  2  prob.  through  OF. 
fungus  (F.fongus).} 

1.  A  mushroom,  toadstool,  or  one  of  the  allied 
plants,  including  the  various  forms  of  mould.     In 
Bot.,  a  cryptogamous  plant,  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  chlorophyll,  and  deriving  its  sustenance 
from  dead  or  living  organic  matter.     Also  collect. 
in  sing. 

1527  ANDREW  Briinswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  E  vj  b,  Water 
of  fungus  . .  The  beste  pane  and  tyme  be  the  whyte  tode 
stoles  or  muscheroms  whan  they  be  full  rype.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  132  Those  excrescenses  in  manner  of  Mushromes, 
which  be  named  Fungi.  1665  KOOKE  Microgr.  115  Cork 
seems  to  be  by. .the  pores,  a  kind  of  Fungus  or  Mushrome. 
1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  n.  (171 1)  152  Like  unto  the  Fungus 
that  grows  on  Elder,  which  we  call  Jews-ears.  1804  Med. 
J™I.  XI  1. 385  Case  of  Poison  from  a  Vegetable  Fungus.  1838 
T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bailies  947  This  black  matter  is  a 
species  of  small  fungus,  which  draws  its  nourishment  from 
the  wheat.  1847  BADHAM  Esciil.  Fung-uses  p.  xiii,  No 
country  is  perhaps  richer  in  esculent  Funguses  than  our 
own.  1882  VINES  Sac/is'  Bot.  243,  I  shall,  .treat  separately 
the  forms  which  contain  chlorophyll  (so-called  Algae)  from 
those  destitute  of  chlorophyll  (so-called  Fungi). 

b.  transf.  &nAfig.  Often  used^%.  for  something 
of  rapid  growth. 

1750  WARBURTON  Julian  Introd.  (1751)  45  Exsuding  from 
her  [the  Church's]  sickly  Trunk  a  number  of  deform'd  Fun- 
gus's. 1737  FOOTE  A  nthor  \\.  Wks.  1799  1. 156  The  offspring 
of  a  dunghill  I  born  in  a  cellar.. and  living  in  a  garret;  a 
fungus,  a  mushroom.  1791  PAINE  Rights  of  Man  (ed.  4)  107 
They  began  to  consider  aristocracy  as  a  kind  of  fungus  grow- 
ing out  of  the  corruption  of  society.  1862  Fraser's  Mag. 
Nov.  631  Nor,  when  criticising  this  architectural  fungus 
[Exhibition  Building],  must  its  cost  be  forgotten.  187 . 
SPURGEON  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  36  A  mere  unsubstantial 
fungus  of  unabiding  excitement.  1881  G.  W.  CABLE  Mme. 
Delphine  \.  2  That  significant  fungus,  the  Chinaman. 

2.  Path.  A  spongy  morbid  growth  or  excrescence, 
such  as  exuberant  granulation  in  a  wound. 

1674-7  MOLINS  Anat.  Obs.  (1896)  17  An  old  Man  having 
a  Contusion  upon  his  Skin  there  threw  out  such  Fungous 
that  all  the  Escharotticks  signified  nothing.  1721  BAILEY, 
Fungus  [in  Surgery"],  soft  spungy,  Flesh  which  grows 
upon  Wounds.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  i.  ii.  152 
Bitters  and  Acids  applied  to  Funguses  of  the  Brain.  1804 
ABERNETHY  Surg.  Obs.  91  It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance 
to  meet  with  wens,  that  have  burst  spontaneously,  and  have 
thrown  out  a  fungus.  1844  DUFTON  Deafness  41  Sometimes 
small  vegetations  can  be  observed  on  its  surface,  and  the 
commencing  existence  of  polypus  or  fungus. 
fig.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  248  The  comick 
genius  was  apply 'd  as  a  kind  of  caustick,  to  those  exuberances 
and  fungus's  of  the  swoln  dialect,  and  magnificent  manner 
of  speech. 

D.  A  skin  disease  in  fish. 

1892  Daily  News  12  Jan.  5/4  Though  the  disease  of  the 
skin  of  fish  known  as  'fungus  is  common.. they  never  had 
a  better  supply  of  salmon  in  the  river  than  at  present. 

•)•  3.  An  excrescence  of  lamp-black  or  charred 
fibre  on  the  wick  of  a  candle  or  lamp.  lit.  and  fig. 
(So  in  Latin.)  Ois. 

177.S.  FLETCHER  Last  Check  §  18  Wks.  1795  VI.  243  Is 
a  spiritual  lamp  trimmed  when  its  flame  is  darkened  by  the 
black  fungus  of  indwelling  sin!  1813  T.  FORSTER  Atmosplt. 
rii&nom.  (1815)  150  The  excrescence  of  fungi  about  the  wicks 
of  lamps  and  candles  ;  the  flaring  and  snapping  of  the  flame. 

4.  The  vegetable  growth  employed  as  tinder. 
[1664  EVELYN  Sytoa  (1679)  27  Nor  may  we  here  omit  to 

mention  the  ..fungus's  to  make  Tinder.]  1831  BREWSTER 
Nat.  Magic,  xiii.  (1833)  320  The  heat  of  the  wire  is  always 
sufficient  to  kindle  a  piece  of  German  fungus. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fungus  disease  (see  2  b 
above),  growl  h,  production,  tree  ;  fungus-covered, 
•like,  -proof adjs. 

1880  BURTON  Q.  Anne  III.  xvii.  169  'Fungus-covered 
cabins.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Sept.  9/1  Fish  affected  with 
"fungus  disease.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  iv.  i,  The 
Literature  of  the  present  day,  a  "fungus  production  which 
has  flourished  from  the  artificial  state  of  our  Society.  1887 
DARWIN  in  Life  4-  Lett.  (1887)  III.  348  Raising  'fungus- 
proof  varieties  of  the  potato.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xxiii, 
*  Fungus  trees  grew  in  corners  of  the  cellars. 

Hence:  Fn'ngTis  v.  intr.,  to  grow  out  rapidly  like 
a  fungus ;  FrfngTised  pa.  pple.,  grown  over  or 
covered  with  fungus. 

1841  LYTTON  A't.  $  Morn.  (1851)  167  From  that  little  boss 
has  fungused  out  a  terrible  hump.  1862  Sat.  Rev.  XIII. 
209/1  From  a  celebrated  cellar,  cobwebbed  and  fungused 
with  the  dirt  and  dust  of  half-a-century  of  neglect. 

Fnngusy  (fzrrjgcsi),  a.  Also  fuugousy.  [f. 
FUNGI'S  +  -\-l.j  a.  Covered  with  a  fungous  growth, 
b.  Of  a  fish  :  Affected  with  a  fungous  disease. 

1856  CANNING  in  Hare  2  Noble  Lives (1893)  II.  89  Despatch- 


a  pike. .  which  after  a  while  became  fungousy. 

tPu-ngy,  a.    Obs.     [f.   FUNQE  +  -rl.]    Like 
a  fungus  in  texture,  cellular,  spongy. 
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i«8  BANISTER  If  1st.  Man  \.  7  The  Bones  of  the  Head  are 
neither  altogether  Solid,  nor  yet  wholly  fnngie.  1711  BAILEY 
s.  v.  l-'itnk,  A  fungy  F^xcrescence  of  some  Trees. 

t  Funible.  Obs.  =  FUNNEL  i.  (Theorig.  has 
triichter.') 

1658  A.  Fox  IVurtz'  Surf.  in.  vi.  234  The  fume  . .  which 
the  party  took  down  at  his  mouth  going  to-bed,  in  a  funible 
or  pipe. 

Funic  (fi«-nik),  a.  [I.  FUN-IS  +  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  funis  or  umbilical  cord. 

1857  in  DUNGLISON  Mfii.  Lex.  1876  PLAYFAIR  Treat. 
Midiu.  \.  n.  iv.  159  One  of  these  [sounds  heard  in  ausculta- 
tion] is  the  so-called  umbilical  or/unic  souffle. 

t  Fu-nical,  a.  Obs.-1  [f.  FUN-IS  +.  -ic  +  -AI..] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  funis  or  umbilical  cord  ; 
supplied  through  the  funis. 

'753  N-  TORRIANO  Miihui/ry  13  The  Opinion  of  the 
funical  Nourishment  is  also  defensible  from  another  Cir- 
cumstance. 

Funicle  (fitt-nik'l).  [Anglicized  form  of  FUNI- 
OULUS.]  In  various  senses  of  FUNICULUS,  esp.  a. 

=  FUNICULUS  2.      b.   Bdt.    =  FUNICDLI'S  3. 
1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  n.  134  The  uppermost  Surface 
of  the  Quicksilver  being  sliced  off,  is  dilated  into  a  tenuous 
Column  or  Funicle.     1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.,  Fitnicle,  a 
little  stalk,  by  which  the  seed  is  attached  to  the  placenta. 
1860  FOWLER  Med.  Voc.,  l-'ttnicle,  in  Anat.,  an  aggregation 
of  fibres  into  a  little  round  cord.    1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora 
87  Cytisus,  Broom,  .seeds  with  a  tumid  funicle. 
Funicular  (fitrai-kidUU),  a.     [t.  L.  fiinicul-us 

+  -AB.     Cf.  F '.  funiculaire.] 

1.  Of  or   pertaining   to   a  funiculus   in  various 
senses,    f  funicular  hypothesis :  see  FUNICULUS  2. 

i6«4  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  n.  138  A  Confutation  of  this 
Funicular  Hypothesis  of  Linus.  1709  F.  HAUKSBEE  Phys. 
Meek.  Exp.  lii.  (1719)  89  1'he  Objections  of  the  Favourers 
of  Suction,  and  the  Funicular  Hypothesis.  1866  A.  FLINT 
Pnnc.  Med.  (1880)  735  The  name  funicular  sclerosis  is 
given  to  sclerosis  following  certain  definite  columns  of  the 
cord,  such  as  lateral  and  posterior  spinal  sclerosis. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to   a  rope  or  its  tension  ; 
depending  on  or  worked  by  a  rope.     Funicular 
machine :  an  arrangement  of  a  cord,  pulleys,  and 
suspended  weights,  designed  to  illustrate  statical 
principles.  Funicular  polygon:  the  figure  assumed 
by  a  cord  supported  at  its  extremities,  and  having 
weights    suspended    from    it    at    various    points. 
Funicular  railway :   one  worked  by  a  cable  and 
stationary  engine;  a  cable  railway. 

i8a8  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  296  The  whole 
is  called  the  Funicular  Machine.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist. 
Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  II.  13  Stevin.  .applies  his  principle  of 
equilibrium  to  cordage,  pullies,  funicular  polygons.  1886 
Pall  Mall  G.  24^  June  14/1  The  ascent . .  will  be  by  means 
of  a  funicular  railway.  1892  Tablet  3  Sept.  365  A  funicular 
railway  runs  up  the  mountain's  side. 

3.  Resembling  a  cord  ;  spec,  in  Anat.  and  Bot. 
1835-6  TODD  Cycl.   Anat.   I.    702/1    Small   muscles  ..  to 

which  Poli  has  given  the  name  of  funicular  muscles.  1845 
TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  70  Funicular,  rounded 
cords  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann. 
(1863)  I.  n.  vi.  465  The  knotted  funicular  tore.  1856  HEN- 
SLOW  I}ict.  Bot.  Terms,  Funicular^  chord,  a  cord-like  ap- 
pendage, by  the  intervention  of  which  . .  the  seeds  are  at- 
tached, instead  of  being  seated  immediately  on  the  placenta. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  funis  or  umbilical  cord. 
1873  KENNEDY  in  Leishman  Syst.  Midivif.  ix.  179  Except 

under  such  circumstances,  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  funicular  soutftet. 

Paniculate  (fi*mrkiza«it),  a.  Bot.  and  Zool. 
[f.  FUNICUL-US  +  -ATE  2.]  Having  a  funiculus. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  349  Fifnicu/ate,  when  it 
[the  postfra;num]  forms  a  narrow  ridge.  In  mod.  Diets. 

II  Funiculus  (fiiim-kuilBi~).  [L.fiiniculus,  dim. 
of  fiinis  rope.] 

1 1.  A  little  rope.  Obs.  rare~". 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 

f  2.  A  hypothetical  '  string '  or  filament  of  ex- 
tremely rarefied  matter,  imagined  to  be  the  agent 
operating  in  the  suspension  of  the  mercury  in  the 
Torricellian  experiment.  Obs. 

The  hypothesis  was  propounded  by  Franciscus  Linus  (the 
Jesuit  F.  Line  or  Hall) in  his  book  DeCorporum  Insepara- 
bilitate  1661,  which  attempts  to  refute  the  correct  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  that  had  been  given  by  Boyle. 

1662  BOYLE  Spring  of  Air  n.  i.  (1682)  1 8  That  the  things 
we  ascribe  to  the  weight  or  spring  of  the  air  are  really  per- 
formed by  neither,  but  by  a  certain  Funiculus,  or  extremely 
thin  substance  provided  by  Nature.. which.. does  violently 
attract  bodies  whereunto  it  is  contiguous  if  they  be  not  too 
heavy  to  be  removed  by  it.  1669  —  Contn.  New  Exp.  i. 
(1682)  5  Who  attribute  the  suspension  of  the  Quicksilver  in 
the  Torricellian  experiment  to  a  certain  ranfied  matter, 
which  some  call  a  Funiculus. 

3.  The  umbilical  cord ;  =  FUNIS.     Hence  transf. 
in  Bot.  A  little  stalk  by  which  a  seed  or  ovule  is 
attached  to  the  placenta. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  in  Ovules  ascending  from 
the  axis,  attached  to  a  short  funiculus.  1854  MAYNE  Exp. 
Lex.,  Funiculus,  a  name  for  the  umbilical  cord.  1870 
BENTI.EV  Bot.  326  The  funiculus  is  parallel  to  the  ovule, 
instead  of  being  at  right  angles  to  it.  1882  VINES  Sachs' 
Bot.  492  The  nucellus.  .is  seated  on  a  stalk,  the  Funiculus. 

4.  Ent.  '  A  term  for  the  part  of  the  antenna  which 
lies  between  the  scape  and  the  club  in  certain  in- 
sects' (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 

1877  W.  THOMSON  Voy.  Challenger  I.  iv.  262  Lamellar 
appendage  of  the  outer  antenna?  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
the  second  joint  of  the  funiculus. 
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5.  Anat.  *  Applied  to  the  primitive  cord  or  bundle 
of  nerve  fibres,  bound  together  in  a  sheath  of  con- 
nective tissue,  called  the  perineurium  or  neurilemma  ' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex). 

6.  In  Polyzoa.  (See  quot.) 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  lm>.  Anim.  viii.  455  Very  generally, 
the  gastric  division  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  connected 
with  the  parietes  of  the  body  by  a  sort  of  ligament,  the 
funiculus,  or  g  astro-parietal  band. 

Frmiform  (fi«-nif£im),  a.  [f.  L.  fnni-s  rope 
+  -FoiiM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  cord  or  rope. 

1865  PAGE  Handbk.  Geol.  Terms  (ed.  a),  Fnniforin,  cord- 
like,  rope-like.  1877  W.  JONES  Finger-ring  61  The  whole 
is  overlaid  with  funiform  wire  ornaments. 

Fimiliform  (.fiwrn-lif/jm),  a.  Bot.  [as  iff.  L. 
*funili-s  adj.  (f.fum's  rope)  +  -POIIM.]  (See  quot.) 

1856  HENSLOW  Diet.  Bot.  Tentts,  Funiliform^  tough, 
cylindrical,  and  flexible,  like  a  chord;  as  the  roots  of  arbor- 
escent monocotyletlones. 

1'unipendulous  (fi//:nipe-ndi^3s),  a.  [f.  L. 
fiini-s  rope  +pendul-us  hanging  H-  -OUH.]  Hanging 
from  a  rope;  connected  with  a  hanging  rope. 

1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  290  The  greater 
the  Funipendulous  Body  is,  the  less  does  the  Medium 
Resist  it.  1829  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Misfort.  Elphin  vi.  92  The 
exhibition  of  some  half-dozen  funipendulous  forgers  might 
have  shocked  .  .  his  humanity.  1863  DE  MORGAN  Budget 
(1872)  386  And  so,  having  shown  now  the  reviewer  has 
hung  himself,  I  leave  him  funipendulous. 

Funipotent  (fi#ni-p<nent),  a.  nonce-ivd.  [f. 
L.  funi-s  rope  +  potent-em  POTENT.]  Playing 

tricks  with  ropes. 

1880  F.  POLLOCK  Spinoza  60  Believers  in  table-moving, 
slate-writing,  funipotent  and  other  goblins. 

H  Fnnis  (fitf'nU).  Anat.  [L.  funis  rope.] 
f  a.  Short  for  funis  brachii,  *  an  old  name  for  the 
median  vein*  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.),  b.  The  umbilical 
cord. 

r  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  159  JHs  veyne..is  eftsoones 
dyvydid,  and  he  oon  partie  is  spred  bi  J>e  arm  manye  weies 
wijxmte  forb,  J»at  is  clepid  funis.  1753  N.  TORRIANO 
Midivifry  8  The  Funjs,  the  Placenta,  with  its  Amnion  and 
Chorion,  and  Allantoides.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  323  With 
the  other  [hand]  we  take  hold  '  of  the  funis  and  make  a  gentle 
distension.  1855  RAMSBOTTOM  Obstetr.  Med.  64  One  coil  of 
the  funis  is  seen  twisted  round  the  neck,  and  another  round 
the  left  ancle. 

t  Funk,  J&1  Obs.  Also  4  fonk,  4-7  funke, 
7  founck.  [Corresponds  to  MDiLzw&fc  (Du.vonfi}, 
QHG.func&o  (MHG.  vunke,  mod.Ger.yWw^)  wk. 
masc.,  spark  ;  the  Eng.  word  may  have  been  adapted 
from  Du.,  or  it  may  represent  an  OE.  *funca.  The 
existence  of  the  ablaut-var.  MHG.  vanke,  mod.Ger. 
dial,  fanke,  renders  it  unlikely  that  the  word  is 
a  diminutive  of  the  sb.  represented  in  Goth,  byfdn 
(gen.funins}  fire.] 

1.  A  spark.     (The  sense  in  the  quots.  from  R. 
Brunne  is  quite  uncertain.) 

c  133.0  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  172  J?at  was  not  wortli 
a  fonk.  Ibid.  211  J)e  kyng  an  oth  suore,  He  suld  him 
venge  on  Steuen.  .&  of  ho  fourtene  monkes  .  .  Be  beten  alle 
fonkes.  1390  COWER  Con/.  III.  18  Of  lust  that  ilke  firy 
funke  Hath  made  hem  as  who  saithhalf  wode.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  vii.  335  For  al  the  wreccliednesse  of  this  worlde 
and  wicked  dedes  Fareth  as  a  fonk  of  fuyr  that  ful  a-myde 
Temese.  1:1440  Protnp.  Parv.  182/2  Funke  or  lytylle  fyyr, 
igniculu$t  foculus. 

2.  Touch-wood.     Cf.  PUNK,  SPUNK. 

1673  [see  3].  1704  E.  WARD  Dissenting  Hypocrite  35  Burn 
it  as  Funk,  or  keep  't  as  Fodder.  1721  BAILEY,  Funk^  a  fungy 
Excrescence  of  some  Trees  dress  *d  to  strike  Fire  on.  1754 
GOOCH  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  817  They  gather  an  ex- 
crescence, growing,  .upon  oaks,  and  call  it  Funk,  which 
impregnated  with  nitre,  is  used  as  a  match  to  light  pipes. 
a  18*5  in  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Funk,  touch-wood. 

3.  Comb.,   as    funk   horn,    ?a  horn  case   con- 
taining touchwood. 

1673  CHANNON  in  Col.  St.  Papers,  Anter.  4-  W.  Ind.  (18 
538  A  flint  and  '  founck  ' 


A  strong 


. 

ck  horn,'  which  a  man  had  put  in  his 
pocket  the  day  before  to  strike  fire  in  the  night. 

t  Funkf  sb*   Obs.     [f.  FUNK  z/.i] 
smell  or  stink  ;  also,  tobacco  smoke. 

1623  W.  CAPPS  in  P.  A.  Bruce  Econ.Hist.  Virgima(j?>$>) 
1.  136  Betwixt  decks  there  can  hardlie  a  man  fetch  his  breath 
by  reason  there  ariseth  such  a  funke  in  the  night  thatit  causes 
putrefaction  of  bloud.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creiu, 
Funk,  Tobacco  Smoak  ;  also  a  strong  Smell  or  Stink.  1725 
New  Cant.  Diet,  s.v.,  What  a  Funk  here  is  1  What  a  thick 
Smoak  of  Tobacco  is  here  1  Here's  a  damn'd  Funk,  here's 
a  great  Stink. 

fig'  1^59  D.  PELL  frnfr.  Sea  491  notet  I  would  either  run 
out  of  the  stinke  of  swearing,  or  make  them  to  run  out  of 
the  ship  that  should,  .make  such  a  filthy  funke  in  it. 


,  sb$  slang.  [First  mentioned  as 
Oxford  slang  ;  possibly,  as  Lye  suggests,  a.  Flemish 
fonck  (Kilian),  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown.] 

1.  Cowering  fear  ;  a  state  of  panic  or  shrinking 
terror.  Blue  funk:  see  BLUE  a.  3. 

1743  LYE  in  Junius'  Etymologicum  s.v..  Funk  vox  Acade- 
micis  Oxon.  familiaris  .  to  be  in  a  funk  .  vett.  Flandris 
fonck  est  Turba,  perturbatio  .  in  de  fonck  siin,  Turbari, 
tumultuari,  in  perturbatione  versari.  1765  E.  SEDGWICK 
in  ioM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Cotnm.  App.  i.  390  Poor  Todd.. 

' 


.  .         .   . 

is  said  to  be  in  a  violent  funk.    1785  GROSE  Diet. 
Tongue  s.  v.,  I  was  in  a  cursed  funk.     1817  DE  QUINCEV  in 
Blackw.  Mae.   XXI.  204  The  horrid  panic   or  'funk  '{as 


the  men  of  Eton  call  tt>  in  which  Des  Cartes  must  have 
found  himself.  1839  SIR  C  NAPIER  9  Apr.  in  W.  N.  Bruce 
Life  iv.  (1885)  127  Funk  is  the  order  of  the  day.  1861 


FUNK. 

HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  xliv,  There  is  no  sign  of  any- 
thing like  funk  amongst  our  fellows.  1874  M.  COLLINS 
Transmigr,  II.  xi.  183  With  all  my  heroism,  I  was  in 
a  frightful  funk. 

2.  One  who  funks;  a  coward. 

1860  in  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer., Funk.. 2  a.  coward.  1888 
Daily  Tel.  13  Apr.  5/2  The  public  opinion  among  youth 
would.. dub  a  *  fellow  '  a  'funk  '. 

Funk  (forjk),  j£.4  Sc.  and  north,    [f.  FONKZ/.S] 

1.  A  kick. 

1808-80  in  JAMIESON.  1838  J.  HALLEY  in  Life  (1842)  145 
He  placed  his  hand  . .  unluckily  just  on  the  spot  where  Mr. 
Pony  is  rather  touchy.  Sundry  vehement  funks  ..were 
the  immediate  consequence. 

2.  Ill-humour,  passion. 

1808-80  JAMIESON  s.  v.,  In  a  funk,  in  a  surly  state,  or  in 

a  fit  of  passion.  Loth.     1892  Northumbld.  Gloss,  s.  v., '  The 

gaffer's  in  a  fine  funk  '. 

Punt  (forjk),  0.1  slang.  [perh.  a.  F.  dial. 
funkier  =  QY,  funkier,  fungier'.— L.  *fiimicare  (It. 
fumicare]tfumigdret  i.fumus  smoke.  (FUNK  sb2t 

though  app.  f.  this  vb.,  is  recorded  earlier.)] 
1.  trans.  To  blow  smoke  upon  (a  person);   to 

annoy  with  smoke. 
1699  W.  KING  Fnrmetry  iii.  56  What  with  strong  smoke, 

and  with  his  stronger  breath,  He  funks  Basketia  and  her 

son  to  death.     1719  D'URFEY  Pills  VI.  3°3  He . .  with  a  sober 

Dose  Of  Coffee  funks  his  Nose.  1753  SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathom 
(1784)  119/1  He  proposed  that  we  should  retire  into  a  corner, 
and  funk  one  another  with  brimstone.  1785  GROSE  Diet. 

Vitlg.  Tongue  s.  v.,  To  funk  the  cobbler,  a  school  boy's 
trick,  performed  with  assa  foetida  and  cotton,  which  are 
stuffed  into  a  pipe . .  and . .  the  smoke  is  blown . .  through  the 
crannies  of  a  cobler's  stall.  1835  MARRVAT  Jac.  Faithf. 
xxv,  Do  look  how  the  old  gentleman  is  funking  Mary,  and 
casting  sheep's  eyes  at  her  through  the  smoke.  1840  BARHAM 
Ingot.  Leg.,  Spectre  Tappington>  An  arrangement  happily 
adapted  for  the  escape  of  the  noxious  fumes  up  the  chimney, 
without  that  unmerciful  '  funking '  each  other,  which  a  less 
scientific  disposition  of  the  weed  would  have  induced. 

b.  To  smoke  (a  pipe,  tobacco).  *t"  Also,  to  blow 
(tobacco  smoke)  on  (a  person). 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Inscript.  Tobacco-box  Wks.  1730  I.  65 
Since  Jove  ..  Gives  us  the  Indian  weed  to  funk.  1733 
Revolution  Politicks  n.  67  When  the  King  was  upon  his 
Trial,  did  not  the  Soldiers  funk  Tobacco  in  on  the  King  as 
he  sat,  to  offend  him.  1764  T.  BRYDGES  Homer  Travest, 
(1797)  II.  54  Where  a  round  dozen  pipes  they  funk,  And 
then  return  to  town  dead  drunk.  1791  HUDDESFORD  Salmag, 
114  A  pipe  I  did  funk. 
C.  intr.  To  smoke. 

1829  H.  MURRAY  N.  Amer.  I.  iv.  211  The  grain  having 
funked  for  six  and  twenty  weeks  in  the  ship's  hold.  1832 
W.  STEPHENSON  Gateskead  Local  Poems  29  At  Jenny 
Brown's  she'd  smoke  and  funk.  1855  BROWNING  Fra 
Lippo  174  My  straw-fire  flared  and  funked.  1860  BARTLETT 
Diet.  Amer.  s.  v.,  When  the  smoke  puffs  out  from  a  chimney 
place  or  stove,  we  say  '  it  funks '. 

2.  To  cause  an  offensive  smell. 

1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xxxii.  92.  1829  BROCKETT 
N.  C.  Word$t  Funk,  to  smoke  or  rather  to  cause  an  offen- 
sive smell. 

Hence  Fvrnking///.  a. 

1700  S.  PARKER  Six  P kilos.  Ess.  54  Many  a  funking  Boor 
may  have  had  his  Pipe  lighted  by  a  Flash. 

Funk  (fz?nk),  v.*  slang.  [Belongs  to  FUNK  sbZ] 

1.  intr.  To  flinch  orshrink  throughfear;  to'show 
the  white  feather ',  try  to  back  out  of  anything. 

1737-9  H.  WALPOLE  Left.  (1886)  1. 15  The  last  time  I  saw 
him  here  [Eton!,  was  standing  up  funking  over  against  a 
conduit  to  be  catechised.  1813  LD.  CAMPBELL  Let.  Apr.  in 
Life  (1881)  I.  295,  I  funk  before  Ellenborough  as  much  as 
ever.  I  almost  despair  of  ever  acquiring  a  sufficient  degree 
of  confidence  before  him  to  put  me  in  possession  of  my 
faculties.  1847  Illmtr.  Lond.  News  27  Nov.  360/2  It 
occurred  to  me  that  the  change  of  temperature  would  be 


ff  SA.  79,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  funking. 

2.  trans.  To  fight  shy  of,  wish  or  try  to  shirk  or 
evade  (an  undertaking,  duty,  etc.).  Also,  to  funk  it. 
_  1857  KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  III.  103  He'll  have  funked 
it,  when  he  comes  to  the  edge,  and  sees  nothing  but  mist 
below.     1881  H.  JAMES  Portr.  Ladyx.lv,  Not  that  he  liked 
good-byes — he  always  funked  them. 

3.  To  fear,  be  afraid  of  (a  person). 

1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.,  Knights  154  The  rich 
men  fear  him,  And  he  is  funked  by  all  the  poorer  class 
1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Leg.  385,  '  I  rather  funk  the 
governor '  replied,  in  turn,  Mr.  Spooner. 

4.  To  frighten  or  scare. 

1819  Sporting  Mag.  IV.  197  The  Frenchman,  funked  at 


5.  Comb.,  as  funksticks  {Hunting),  one  who 
'  funks '  the  '  sticks '  or  fences. 

1889  Univ.  Rev.  HI.  76  The  'funksticks'  immediately 
slacken  rein. 

Hence  Fn-nttng  vbl.  sb.    Also  Fu-nker. 

<ii84S  HOOD  Jack  Hall  xi,  Funking,  indeed  was  quite 
a  thing  Beside  his  function.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brman 
I.  viii,  While  he  [Flashman]  was  thrashing  them,  they 
would  roar  out  instances  of  his  funking  at  football.  1864 
C.  CLARKE  Box  for  Season  II.  115  Martyr  and  Dickenson 
are  both  funkers.  1875  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Riding  Recoil 
iv.  (1879)  64  Of  all  riders  'the  hard  funker1  is  the  most 
unmerciful  to  his  beast. 

Funk  (f»nk),  zi.s  Sc.  and  north,  [app.  onomato- 
poeic ;  a  variant  fung  is  common  (see  Jamieson)  1 
trans,  and  intr.  To  kick. 


608 

1:1709  Avid  Grey  Mare  \.  in  Jacobite  Songs  (1887)  56 
You've  curried  the  auld  mare's  hide,  She'll  funk  nae  mair 
at  you.  Ibid,  v,  The  good  auld  yaud  Could  nowther  funk 
nor  fling.  1821  Blaclav.  Mag.  Nov.  X.  393  The  horse 
funkit  him  aff  into  the  dub.  1823  J.  WILSON  Trials  Marg. 
Lyndsay  xxxv.  294  The  beast's  funking  like  mad.  1834 
M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Miiige  (1859)  375  The  quadruped  funking 
up  her  heels  and  tossing  the  dry  sand  with  her  horns. 
1892  Northmnbld.  Gloss.,  Funk,  to  kick,  to  kick  up  the 
heels  as  a  horse  or  donkey  does.  '  To  funk  off'  is  to  throw 

Hence  Fu-nking  -obi.  sb.     Also  Ftrnker. 

1823  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  XIII.  313  It's  hard  to  gar  a 
wicked  cout  leave  off  funking.  1823-80  JAMIESON  s.  v., 
Dinna  buy  that  beast,  she's  a  funker.  1832  R.  S.  SURTEES 
Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893)  219  The  move  of  the  hounds 
caused  a  rush  of  gentlemen  to  their  horses,  and  there  was 
the  usual  scramblings  up,  and  fidgetings,  and  funkings. 

Funkite  (fc-rjkait).  Min.  [Named  byDufresnoy 
in  1837,  presumably  after  some  person  surnamed 
Funk.']  A  variant  of  pyroxene  containing  ten  per 
cent,  or  more  of  iron. 

1850  DANA  Win.  268  Funkite  is  a  green  coccolite. 

Funky  (f»'nki),a.!  [f.  FUNK  j*.3  +  -Yl.]  In  a 
state  of '  funk  ,  frightened,  nervous,  timid. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickm.  [The  nervous  junior  counsel  in 
Bardell  v.  Pickwick  is  named  'Mr.  Phunky'.]  1845  S. 
NAYI.OR  Reynard  46,  I  do  feel  somewhat  funky.  1871 
G.  MEREDITH  H.  Richmond  Hi.  (1889)  501  If  he  did  not 
give  up  to  you  like  a  funky  traveller  to  a  highwayman. 

Hence  Fu-nkiness. 

1896  Punch  22  Aug.  88/2,  I  subdued  my  native  funkiness 
so  far  as  to  make  the  revolution  of  the  great  wheel. 

Funky  (fz'Tjki),  a?  Sc.  [f.  FUNK  sb.*}  '  Given 
to  kick,  as  a  horse  '  (Ogilvie  Supp.  1855). 

tFu-nky,  a.3  Obs. 

1784  TWAMLEY  Dairying  it  [Faults  in  Cheese]  Sweet  or 
Funkey  Cheese.  Ibid.  30  A  means  of  preventing  Sweet,  or 
Funkey  Cheese. 

Funnel  (fo'nel),  sb.l  Forms:  j  fonel(le,  6-7 
furiell,  6-8  funnell,  (6  fonuell,  funnelle),  7- 
funnet  [ME.  fonel  (ijth  c. ;  a  supposed  earlier 
example  belongs  to  FUNEL,  rope),  app.  a.  OF. 
*founil  (whence  'Bietonjatuiil).  Mod.  Pr.  dialects 
have  founil,  enfounilh,  which  are  probably  cor- 
rupted adoptions  of  L.  infundibulum,  i.  infundlre  to 
pour  in  (the  Lat.  word  may  have  been  familiar  from 
its  use  in  pharmacy);  the  unrecorded  OF.  form,  and 
the  Sp./onil,  fg.funil,  may  be  adoptions  from  Pr.] 

1.  A  cone-shaped  vessel  usually  fitted  at  the  apex 
with  a  short  tube,  by  means  of  which  a  liquid, 
powder,  or  the  like,  may  be  conducted  through 
a  small  opening. 

1402-3  Durh.  MS.  Aim.  Roll.,  j  funell.  c  1430  filer. 
Lyf  Manhode  ill.  xxxvii.  (1869)  155  A  gret  old  oon  ..pat 
a  foul  sak,  deep  and  perced,  heeld  with  hire  teeth,  and 
hadde  with  inne  it  a  fonelle  [F.  entonnour\.  £1440  Promp. 
Parv.  170/1  Fonel,  or  tonowre,  fusorium.  1378  LYTE 
Dodoens  i.  xii.  20  The  parfume  . .  taken  into  the  mouth 
through  the  pipe  of  a  funnell,  or  tunnell.  1630  B.  JONSON 
New  Inn  i.  i,  With  a  funnel,  I  make  shift  to  fill  The  narrow 
vessel.  1739  '  R.  BULL  '  tr.  Dedekindus'  Grobianus  202  To 
ev'ry  Mouth  by  Turns  the  Funnel  guide,  Let  Streams  of 
Wine,  thro'  pewter  Channels,  glide.  1799  G.  SMITH  Labo- 
ratory I.  179  Make  a  paper  funnel,  and  put  it  in  the  hole 
of  the  globe.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Chem.  Technol. 
(ed.  2)  I.  221  The  whole  fire-box  is  then  filled  up  with  fuel 
by  means  of  a  funnel.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  ft  Prices  I.  xxi. 
549  The  juice  being  poured  into  the  tun  by  means  of  a 
funnel.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  49  A  circular  metallic 
funnel  for  catching  the  rain,  and  a  vessel  for  storing  it, 

fig.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  228  F  2  The  Inquisitive  are 
the  Funnels  of  Conversation  . .  They  are  the  Channels 
through  which  all  the  Good  and  Evil  that  is  spoken  in 
Town  are  conveyed.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  3  June  2/1  If 
they  . .  become  the  '  animated  funnels '  of  the  executives  of 
their  associations.  1890  Spectator  16  Aug.,  The  funnel 
through  which  legislation  can  trickle  down  to  the  country 
is.  .nearly  blocked  up. 

b.  spec,  in  Casting.  The  hole  through  which  the 
metal  is  poured  into  a  mould.  Cf.  GATE,  INGATE, 
TEDGE. 

1874  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  925/1. 
o.  Anat.  and  Zool.  A  funnel-shaped  organ  or 
limb ;  an  infundibulum. 

1712  BLACKMORE  Creation  VI.  493  Some  [muscles]  the  long 
Funnel's  curious  Mouth  extend  Thro'  which  ingested  Meats 
with  Ease  descend.  1839  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat. 
Club  I.  No.  7.  200  Funnel  [of  cuttle-fish]  white.  1841-71 
T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  623  The  surrounding 
element  being  alternately  drawn  into  the  branchial  cavity 
.  .and  again  expelled  in  powerful  streams  through  the  orifice 
of  the  funnel. 

2!  A  tube  or  shaft  for  lighting  or  ventilating  pur- 
poses ;  also,  the  metal  chimney  of  an  engine,  steam- 
boat, etc.  f  Formerly  also,  the  soil-pipe  of  a  privy. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  333  A  funell  or  trunke  of  woodde  or 
such  other  open  instrument  wherby  the  ayer  maye  be 
conueyed  into  the  caue.  1612  STURTEVANT  Metallica.  xiii. 
92  Priuy  Funnels  or  Vaults  may  also  bee  made  by  the  Press- 
ware  Art  so  close  and  so  sweete  that  there  can  no  annoyance 
or  vnsauory  smels  euapoure  out.  .Many  houses,  .are  much 
annoyed  by  the  leaking  and  sincking  through  the  funnels  of 
Brick.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  H,  P.  39  Admitting 
neither  Light  nor  Air,  more  than  what  the  Lamps,  always 
burning,  are  by  open  Funnels  above  suffered  to  ventilate. 
1701  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  V.  36  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  has  made  this  day  4  funnells  on  the  top  of  the 
house  of  commons,  to  lett  out  the  heat,  in  case  they  sitt 
in  the  summer.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  II.  xv,  The  funnel 
to  carry  the  smoke.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  viii.  (ed.  4)  506 
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to  the  uptake.  1868  Lessons  Mid.  Age  ys  All  this  while  the 
steam  has  been  fiercely  chafing  through  the  funnel. 

b.  The  flue  of  a  chimney,  somewhat  resembling 
an  inverted  funnel  (see  quot.  1859). 

1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  787  The  Funnel 
of  the  Chimney.  1715  DESAGULIERS  Fires  Impr.  51  The 
outward  Hole  of  the  Funnel  ought  to  be  small,  always  less 
than  the  Bore  of  the  Funnel.  1859  GWILT  Archil,  (ed.  4) 
949  The  cavity  or  hollow  [of  a  chimney]  from  the  fireplace 
to  the  top  of  the  room  is  called  the  funnel. 

3.  Applied  to  a  funnel-shaped  opening,  shaft,  or 
channel  in  rocks,  etc. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  102  The  sides  of  the 
funnel  are  actually  often  burst  with  the  great  violence  of 
the  flame.  1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  246  The  ground., 
presenting  to  view,  those  funnels,  sinks  and  wells  in  groups 
of  rocks.. as  already  recited.  1812  BRACKENRIDGE  yiews 
Louisiana  (1814)  106  The  number  of  funnels,  or  sink  holes, 
formed  by  the  washing  of  the  earth  into  fissures  of  the  lime- 
stone rock.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  II.  137  A  narrow  gap 
or  funnel  in  the  mountains  through  which  the  river  forces 
its  way  between  perpendicular  precipices,  1867  SMYTH 
Sailors  ]Vord-bk.,  Funnel,  the  excavation  formed  by  the 
explosion  of  a  mine.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vcsuv.  iv.  105  The  crater 
now  became  a  funnel  which  was  accessible  to  the  bottom. 

4.  Applied  to  anything  of  conical  shape  with  an 
extension  at  the  apex. 

1871  TVNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879!  I.  iv.  108  This  [cloud] 
gradually  changed  into  a  filmy  funnel,  from  the  narrow  end 
of  which  the  '  cord  '  extended  to  the  cloud  in  advance.  1897 
HALL  CAINE  Christian  x,  He  lay  back,  sent  funnels  of  smoke 
to  the  ceiling. 

5.  A  cylindrical  band  of  metal ;  esp.  that  fitted 
on  to  the  head  of  the  topgallant  and  royal  masts, 
to  which  the  rigging  is  attached. 

1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  n.  (1711)161  The  Wooden  Stick 
is  fastened  within  the  Iron  Coller  or  Funnel  of  the  Harpoon, 
with  Packthread  wound  all  about,  c  1860  H .  STUART  Sea- 
man's Catech.  74  The  head  is  round  to  receive  the  funnel. 
1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  31  The  rigging  of  a  royal 
mast,  topgallant  mast  and  topmast,  is  placed  upon  a  copper 
funnel  fitting  the  mast  head. 

6.  A  channel,  leading  from  a  pond,  over  which 
a  net  is  spread  forming  a  'pipe',  broad  at  the 
mouth  but  narrowing  to  a  point,  into  which  wild 
fowl  are  decoyed. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  138  This  little  animal 
[dog] . .  keeps  playing  among  the  reeds,  nearer  and  nearer 
the  funnel,  till  they  [wild  fowl]  follow  him  too  far  to 
recede. 

7.  aiirib.  and  Comb. :  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  funnel- 
pipe,  tube ;  similative,  as  funnel-fashioned,  -formed, 
-like,  adjs. ;  funnel-wise  adv. 
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canopy  into  a  hollow  central  pillar.  1836-9  TODD  Cycl.Anat. 
II.757/2  The  fibrous  *funnel-like  sheath.  1846  Daily  News 
21  Jan.  6/5  Narrow,  up-hill,  funnel-like  streets.  1827  FARA- 
DAY Chem.  Manip.  13  A  piece  of  "funnel-pipe  fitted  loosely 
into  the  hole.  1853  W.  GREGORY  Inorg.  Cketn.  (ed.  3)  231 
Through  one  aperture  in  the  cork  passes  the  "funnel  tube. 
1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xviii,  The  landlord,  .applied  him- 
self to  warm  the  same  in  a  small  tin-vessel  shaped  "funnel- 
wise. 

b.  Special  comb.,  as  funnel-casing(s  (see  quot. 
1883)  ;  funnel-form  =  funnel-shaped ';  funnel- 
hood  (see  quot.) ;  funnel-net,  the  net  of  a  funnel 
(sense  6) ;  funnel  polype  (see  quot.)  ;  funnel- 
shaped  a.,  shaped  like  a  funnel,  infundibuliform, 
esp.  in  Bot. ;  funnel-stays  (see  quot.);  funnel-top 
(see  quot.). 

1877  W.  THOMSON  Vcy.  Challenger  I.  i.  18  An  excellent 
drying-room  has  been  discovered  in  a  space  in  the  "funnel- 
casings.  1883  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Sailors  Lang.,  Funnel- 
casing,  a  portion  of  the  funnel  of  a  steamer  extending 
from  the  smoke-box  to  some  distance  upwards.  1880 
GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  5.  249  Infundibuliform,  or  "Funnel- 
form,  such  as  the  corolla  of  common  Morning-Glory,  de- 
notes a  tube  gradually  enlarged  upwards  from  a  narrow 
base  into  an  expanding  border  or  limb.  1883  W.  C.  RUSSELL 
Sailor's  Lang.,  *  Funnel-hood,  a  projected  portion  of  or 
protection  to  the  funnel,  raised  some  feet  above  the 
deck.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  138  The  decoy, 
ducks  never  enter  the  "funnel-net  with  the  rest.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.  Polype,  The  "funnel  polype 
nearly  resembles  a  funnel,  from  which  it  has  its  name.  Ibid., 


fast.      1860  W.  G.  CLARK   Vac.   Tour  77  The  surface  is 
honeycombed  throughout  with  circular,  funnel-shaped  holes. 


:ye-plates  near  the  top  of  the  funnel  to  the  ship's 
1854  MAYNE  Exp.  Lex.,  * Funnel-Top,  common  name  for 
the  genus  Peziza. 

Hence  fFrrnnel  v.  a.  intr.  of  smoke:  to 
issue  out  or  rise  up  in  a  funnel-shaped  cloud ;  b. 
trans,  to  feed  with  a  funnel.  Pu'nnelled  ///.  «., 
funnel-shaped  ;  dsafig. ;  in  Bot.  infundibuliform. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trail.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  125  Before 
a  gun  is  shot  off,  a  stinking  smoake  funnels  out.  1596  — 
Saffron  Walden  102  A  dampe  (like  the  smoake  of  a  Cannon) 
..would  strugglingly  funnell  vp.  1739  '  R.  BULL'  tr.  Dede- 
kindiis'  Grobianus  202  To  ev'ry  Mouth  by  Turns  the  Funnel 
guide,  Let  Streams  of  Wine,  thro'  pewter  Channels,  glide 
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Adown  the  Throats  ..  [A'ote]  Whenever  this  Comedy  is 
represented,  the  Gentlemen  of  the  upper  Gallery  are  ex- 
ceedingly di-lighted  with  seeing  Teague  funnel  pbadiah. 
1793  \V.  RoiiKins  Looker-on  No.  67  p  14  The  auditory  pas- 
sage was  extremely  narrow,  and  not  funnelled  as  in  other 
subjects.  1849 /'VivM^  194  [A  pelargonium)  too  funnelled, and 
the  blotch  on  upper  petals  not  even.  1883  D.  PIDGEON  in 
Nature  23  June,  The  double  fmineled  stem  of  whirling  mist 
[of  a  waterspout].  1894  BLACKMORE  Pertycross  130  Quiver- 
ing to  the  swell  of  funneled  uproar. 

Funnel  (fo'nel),  sb*  dial.  Also  fummel. 
(See  qnots. ;  the  form  fummel  seems  of  doubtful 
genuineness.) 

1835  BOOTH  Analyt.  Diet.  323  The  Little  Mule,  or  Hinny 
.  .the  produce  of  a  Stallion  and  a  She-ass. .  In  some  counties, 
it  is  called  a  Fummel.  1847  HAU.IWKI.L,  Funnel^  a  mare 
mule  produced  by  an  ass  covered  by  a  horse.  Littc.  1866 
BROGDEN  Line.  Gloss.,  Funnel,  a  mule  whose  sire  is  an  ass. 

Funnimeiit  (fo'niment).  jocular,  [f.  FUNNY 
a.  +  -MENT.  Cf.  merriment.']  Drollery,  humour ; 
also,  a  joke,  a  comicality. 

1845  ALB.  SMITH  Fort,  Scatterg.  Fam.  xix.  (1887)  65  His 
first  funniment  took  place  amongst  the  macaws.  1861 
MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  III.  138  A  man  with  heaps  of 
funniment  and  plenty  of  talk.  1878  E.  YATES  Wrecked  in 
Port  xxviii.  319  I'll  take  care  to  repay  you  that  little  funni- 
ment on  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

Funny  (fo-m)ts&.  [perh.  f.  next  adj.]  A  narrow, 
clinker-built  pleasure- boat  for  a  pair  of  sculls. 
Also  loosely,  any  light  boat. 

1799  Caldron  or  Follies  Cantb,  9  While  others  woo  The 
well-oar'd  funney  or  the  slim  canoo.  x8o8  Ann.  Reg,  109 
A  young  couple  . .  took  a  sail  in  a  funny  off  Fulham.  1843 
ATKINSON  in  Zoologist  I.  293,  I  was  in  a  'funny* — as  the 
small  boats  at  Cambridge  are  called.  1870  DASENT  Annals 
Eventful  Life  (ed.4)  I.  140  The  funnies,  cutters,  wherries., 
that  thronged  the  river  daily. 

Funny  (fzrni),  a.     [f.  FUN  sit.  +  -yl.] 

1.  Affording  fun,  mirth-producing,  comical,  face- 
tious. 

1756  TOLDERVY  Two  Orphans  II.  151  Tom  Heartley  and 
Richmond  said  a  great  many  funny  things.  1762  FOOTE 
Orators  \.  i,  Is  it  damn'd  funny  and  comical?  1787  BURNS 
Halloween  xxviii,  Unco  tales,  an'  funnie  jokes.  1827  DE 
QUINCEY  Murder  Wks.  1862  IV.  22  He  became  very  sociable 
and  funny.  1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xiii,  Popping  in  his 
little  funny  head. 

absol.  x8ao  PRAED  Eve  of  Battle  297  A  mixture  of  the 
grave  and  funny. 

2.  Curious,  queer,  odd,  strange,  colloq. 

1806  METCALFE  in  Owen  Wellesley's  Desp.  809  This  study 
to  decrease  our  influence  is  funny.  I  cannot  understand  it. 
1838  JAMES  Robber  i,  That  was  a  funny  slip  of  mine.  1851 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  font's  C.  xix,  'What  funny  things  you 
are  making '..' I'm  trying  to  write  to  my  poor  old  woman.' 
1855  LD.  HOUGHTON  in  Life  (1891)  I.  xi.  527  Lady  Ellesmere 
was  very  funny  about  Mrs.  Gaskell,  wanting  very  much  to 
see  her,  and  yet  quite  shy  about  it.  1889  N.  W.  Line. 
Gloss,  (ed.  2)  s.v.,  'To  keapfun'rals  waaitin1  time  efter  time 
is  a  straange  funny  waay  for  a  parson  to  go  on.' 

f  3,  slang.     Tipsy.  Obs. 

1756  TOLDERVY  Two  Orphans  I.  62  More  brandy  was 
drank,  and,  Tom  Throw  beginning  to  be  what  is  called 
funny,  the  house  was  full  of  uproar  and  confusion. 

4.  Comb.i  as  funny -looking  adj. ;  funny>bone, 
the  popular  name  for  that  part  of  the  elbow  over 
which  the  ulnar  nerve  passes,  from  the  peculiar 
sensation  experienced  when  it  is  struck ;  funny- 
man, a  professional  jester. 

1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg^Bloudie  Jacke,  And  they  smack, 
and  they  thwack,  Till  your  '*funny  bones'  crack.  1867 
Pall  Mall  G,  30  Jan.  4  It  is  like  rapping  a  man  . .  over  the 
funny-bone.  1881  BLACKMORE  C/iristowell  xv,  Even  the 
fiddlers  three,  .worked  their  funny-bones  more  gently.  1895 
M.  E.  FRANCIS  frieze  fy  Fustian  283  'Yon's  a  *funny- 
lookin'  lass.  Let's  chase  her  ! '  1861  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour 
III.  119  What  I've  earn'd  as  clown,  or  the  *funnyman,  with 
a  party  of  acrobats. 

Hence  Pu-nnily  adv.,  in  a  funnymanner ;  Ftrnni- 
ness,  the  quality  or  state  of  being  funny ;  a  funny 
saying  or  joke.  Also  Pu*nnyism«0«f<?'Wiy.,a  joke. 

1814  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  18  Nov.  (1894)  I.  51  [He] 
says  she . .  talks  so  funnily  and  sweetly.  1839  CAROLINE  Fox 
Mem.  Old  Friends  (1882*  37  His  stories  and  funnyisms 
of  all  descriptions.  1856  LD.  COCKBURN  Mem.  yi-j  note^  It 
was  funnily  done ;  which  was  not  always  the  case,  for  it  was 
often  with  bitter  gravity.  1857  GEN.  P.THOMPSON  Audi 
Alt.  I.  xi.  57,  I  did  hear  one  or  two  members,  .make  a  kind 
of  school-boy  titter  at  the  funniness  of  a  man's  not  being 
seconded.  1865  Daily  Tel.  8  Dec.  4/6  Marching  ..  to  the 
sound  of  their  own  ..  irrepressible  funninesses.  1882  J. 
BROWN  Horse  Subs.  Ser.  in.  35  A  man  ..  whose  absolute 
levity  and  funniness  became  ponderous. 

Funny  (fo'ni),  v.  Sc.  [mod.  form  of  fundyy 
FOUND  #.5]  intr.  To  become  stiff  with  cold,  to 
be  benumbed.  Hence  Fu-nnied  ///.  a. 
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Binkie  (Scot.  Songs)  Ser.  in.  (1890)  I.  418  The  funneit  tod 
cam  forth. 

Funster  (fernstai).  jocular,  [f.  FUN  sb.  +  -STER 
after  PUNSTEH.]  One  who  makes  fun. 

1887  Through  the  Long  Day  I.  234^  Punster  is  universally 
recognised  as  a  permissible  and  legitimate  word,  and  why 
not  '  funster  '  ?  1893  Dram.  Opin.  13  Jan.  3/1  The  greatest 
punster  since  Hood,  and  greatest  funster  of  his  age. 

JFuor,  mistake  for,  or  var.  FUR  st>.^  (sense  7). 

1858-9  WF.AI.E  Diet.  A  rch.  (ed.  2)  Fitor,  among  carpenters, 
apiece  nailed  upon  a  rafter  to  strengthen  it  when  decayed. 

Fur  (fwi),  sbl     Forms  :  4-7  furre,  7-9  furr,  8 
fir,  6-  fur.     [f.  FUB  v. 
VOL.  IV. 
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The  W.forre,fuerre,  sheath,  case,  is  commonly  given  as 
the  immediate  source;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
the  sense  of  the  Eng.  sb.,  though  the  derived  vb.  forrer 
(mod.F.  fourrer),  originally  to  encase,  developed  the  sense 
'to  line1,  and  *  to  line  or  trim  with  fur.'  The  Fr.  word  fur 
fur  is  fatmtre  (QF./orrure) :  see  FURRURE.] 

1.  A  trimming  or  lining  for  a  garment,  made  of  the 
dressed  coat  of  certain  animals  (as  the  ermine, 
beaver,  etc.:  see  2);  hence ^  the  coat  of  such 
animals  as  a  material  for  trimmings,  linings,  or 
entire  garments  (worn  either  for  warmth  or  for 
ornament).  Also  a  garment  made  of,  or  trimmed 
or  lined  with,  this  material ;  now  chiefly  //.,  exc. 
as  denoting  a  piece  of  fur  to  be  worn  about  the 
neck. 

?«  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  228  A  burnet  cote.  .Furred 
with  no  menivere,  But  with  a  furre  rough  of  here,  Of  lambe- 
skinnes.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  401  pei  schal 
were  no  manere  furres.  1418  E.  E.  /f-7//y  (1882)  34,  I  be- 
quethe  . .  my  ffurre  of  Calabre.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst. 
(Surtees)  163  Thay  are  so  gay  in  furrys  fyne.  1551  in 
Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  II.  xxxiii.  539  A  fur  of  black 
Irish  lamb.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  n.  iii,  Thou 
wrapt  in  furres. .  Forbidst  the  frozen  zone  to  shudder.  1681 
WoODZ#r(O  H.  S.)  II  525  Blak  gownes,  fac'd  with  furr. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  231  The  inhabitants  go 
. .  cloathed  in  furs  or  feathers.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  n. 
vi,  The  costly  furs  That  erst  had  deck'd  their  caps  were 
torn.  1886  HALL  CAINE  Son  of  Hagar  n.  xvi,  Greta  had 
returned  to  the  parlour,  muffled  in  furs. 
fifr  1621  MOLLE  Camerar.  Liv,  Libr.  v.  xiv.  374  III  will, 
envie,  grudgings,  the  right  linings  and  furres  of  the  soule. 

b.  worn  as  a  mark  of  office  or  state,  and  as 
a  badge  of  certain  degrees  at  the  Universities. 

1634  MILTON  Cotnus  707  Those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic 
fur.  1675  OTWAY  Alcibiades  i.  i,  Heavy  Gown-men  clad  In 
formal  Furrs.  1729  WATERLAND  Let.  Wks.  1823  X.  320  The 
picture  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  .in  his  gown  and  furs,  a  1763 
SHENSTONE  Economy  i,  148  And  add  strange  wisdom  to  the 
furs  of  Pow'r. 

2.  The  short,  fane,  soft  hair  of  certain  animals  (as 
the  sable,  ermine,  beaver,  otter,  bear,  etc.)  growing 
thick    upon    the    skin,    and    distinguished    from 
the  ordinary  hair,   which   is  longer  and  coarser. 
Formerly  also,  fthe  wool  of  sheep. 

c  1430  LYDG.  fforst  Shepe  $  G.  49  in  Pol.  Ret.  $  L.  Poems 
16  The  shepe . .  berythe  furres  blake  and  whyte.  1579  SPENSER 
Sheph.  Cal.  Sept.  165  Thy  Ball  is  a  bold  bigge  curre,  And 
could  make  a  iolly  hole  in  theyr  furre.  1608  SHAKS.  Lear  in. 
i.  14  (Qo.  i )  This  night,  wherin..The  Lyon,  and  the  belly 
pinched  Wolfe  Keepe  their  furre  dry.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Man 
i.  176  To  want  the  strength  of  Bulls,  the  fur  of  Bears.  1748 
F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  I.  189  Leave  the  Hair  on  Skins,  where 
the  Fleece  or  Fir  is  soft  and  warm,  as  Beaver,  Otter,  &c. 
i8ia  J  SMYTH  Pract.  Customs  (1821)  310  Coney  Wool,  or 
Rabbits*  Fur.  .principally  used  by  Hatters.  1847  LONGF. 
Ev.  i.  ii.  10  Cold  would  the  winter  be,  for  thick  was  the 
fur  of  the  foxes.  1868  DARWIN  Anity.  fy  PI-  I.  "•  46  All  the 
cats  are  covered  with  short  stiff  hair  instead  of  fur. 

b.  Jig.  in  phr.  to  stroke  the  fur  the  wrong  way 
(i.  e.  to  cause  irritation) ;  to  make  thefurjly  (U.S. 
slang :  see  quot.). 

1848  BARTLETT  Diet.  Auter.,  To  make  the  fur  fly.  To 
claw  ;  scratch  ;  wound  severely.  Used  figuratively.  1870 
Miss  BRIDGMAN  Ro.  Lynne  I.  vii.  100  He  stroked  all  the  fur 
the  wrong  way.  1888  Denver  Republican  29  Feb.  (Farmer), 
'  Wait  until  the  National  Committee  assembles  . .  and  you 
will  see  the  fur  fly  from  the  Cleveland  hide*. 

3.  //.  Skins  of  such  animals  with  the  fur  on  them. 
*555  EDEN  Decades  214  In  this  lande  are  many  excellent 

furres  as  marterns,  sables,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1655)  I 
vi.  iii.  9,  I  shall  be  carefull  to  bring  with  me  those  Furres, 
I  had  instructions  for.  1748  F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  1. 156  The 
Skins  of  those  Beasts,  which  are  killed  in  Winter  being  only 
of  Value,  and  what  we  call  Firs.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth 
xxvii,  This  his  old  host  and  friend,  with  whom  he  had 
transacted  many  bargains  for  hides  and  furs.  1836  W. 
IRVING  Astoria  III.  168  Mr.  Clarke  accordingly  packed  all 
his  furs  on  twenty-eight  horses. 

4.  Her.  A  tincture  representing  tufts  upon  a  plain 
ground,  or  patches  of  different  colours  supposed  to 
be  sewn  together. 

The  eight  principal  furs  are  ermine,  ermines,  erminois, 
pean,  vair,  countervair,  potent,  and  counterpotent. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  \.  iv.  (1660)  20  Furres  (used  in 
Armes)  are  taken  for  the  Skins  of  certain  beasts  stripped 
from  the  bodies  and  artificially  trimmed  for  the  furring, 
doubling,  or  lining  of  Robes  and  Garments.  1708  [see 
DOUBLING  vbl.  sb.  2],  1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Dzct.t  Furs,  in 
Heraldry  are  used  in  the  Doublings  of  Mantles  pertaining 
to  a  Coat  of  Arms,  and  sometimes  to  the  Coat  it  self:  They 
are  usually  of  two  Colours.  1766  [see  DOUBLE  v.  6  a]. 
1882  CUSSANS  Her.  iii.  (ed.  3)  55  Furs  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Doublings,  when  used  in  the  linings  of  mantles  J 
but  when  coming  under  the  denomination  of  Tinctures, 
they  are  called  each  by  their  respective  name. 

5.  collect.  Furred  animals.     Also  in  phrase  fur 
and  feather.     See  FEATHER  sb.  4. 

1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  v.  1025  Hunted  thence  the  fur  To 
Labrador.  1875 '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit.  Sports  1. 1.  vii.  §  7.  106 
They  will  readily  hunt  fur  when  nothing  else  is  to  be  had. 
1884. 9 /.  y aiiies1  sGaz.  7  Aug.  4/2  Farmers,  .find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  carry  on  their  coursing  meetings  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  fur. 

6.  Applied  to  something  resembling  fur  or  adher- 
ing to  a  surface  like  fur;  e.  g.  a  coat  or  crust  of 
mould,  of  deposit  from  wine,  etc. 

1843  LEVER  J.  Hinton  vi.  (1878)  38  The  ill-omened  fur 
one  sees  on  an  antiquated  apple-pie.  1852  M  RS.  C.  MEREDITH 
Home  in  Tasmania  I.  ix.  134  Projecting  ridges  [in  shells], 
fringed  beneath  like  the  fur  of  a  mushroom.  1855  DICKENS 
Dorrit  \.  v,  Empty  wine-bottles  with  fur  and  fungus  choking 


run. 

up  their  throals.  1864  WEBSTER,  Fur.  .the  soft,  downy 
covering  on  the  skin  of  a  peach.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past. 
xix,  Covered  the  thick  top-coats  of  the  two  men  with  a  fur 
of  wet. 

b.  esp.  A  coating  formed  on  the  tongue  in  certain 
diseased  conditions  of  the  body. 

1693  DRYDEN  tr.  Persius  in.  172  My  Pulse  unequal,  and 
my  Breath  is  strong ;  Besides,  a  filthy  Furr  upon  my  Tongue. 
1783  S.  CHAPMAN  in  Meet.  Comniun.  I.  277  Her  tongue  nad 
a  whitish  fur  on  it.  1801  Med.  Jml.  V.  508  Her  tongue, 
teeth,  and  lips  were  covered  with  a  black  fur.  1849-52 
TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1139/2  Variation  in  the  quantity  of 
fur  on  the  tongue  from  day  to  day. 

C.  A  coating  or  crust  formed  by  the  deposit  of 
carbonate  of  lime  on  the  interior  surface  of  a  kettle, 
boiler,  etc. 

1805  W.  SAUNDERS  Min.  Waters  38  Boiling,  .drives  off 
the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  causes  the  chalk  to  be 
precipitated ;  hence  the  earthy  crust,  or  furr,  on  kettles. 
1837  Mech.  Mag  XXVIII.  96  An  invention  for  dissolving 
the  '  fur '  which  collects  in  kettles  and  boilers.  1865  Pall 
Mall  G.  7  July  7^2  For  the  purpose  of  removing  the  fur 
from  the  steam  boiler. 

7.  Carpentry.     (See  quot.)     Cf.  FOBBING  vbl.  sb. 
3  b,  FUR  v.  6. 

1703  T.  N.  City  4  C.  Purchaser  146  When  Rafters  are. . 
sunk  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  pieces  (cut  thickest  in  the 
middle,  and  to  a  point  at  each  end)  are  nail'd  upon  them 
to  make  them  straight  again . .  those  pieces  so  put  on  are 
call'd  Furrs.  [1858-9  :  see  FUOR.] 
II.  aitrib.  and  Comb. 

8.  aitrib.  or  as  adj.  Made  of  fur. 

1597  SKENE  De  Verb.  Sign.  %.  v.  Bullion,  Ilk  serplaith  of 
furfelles,con. 4000. iiij.  ounce.  1713  WARDER  'J'rve Amazpns 
58  A  Velvet  Cape  or  Fur  Gorget  about  her  Shoulders.  1791 
Pescript.  Kentucky  49  Fur-muffs  and  tippets.  1884  Chamb. 
Ji'nl.  5  Jan.  10/1  The  dogs . .  should  then  be  protected  by  fur- 
boots.  1885  Girfs  Ovm  Paper  Jan.  202/1  Fur  balls,  fur 
fringe,  and  fur  tails  seem  the  most  usual  finish  on  all 
mantles. 

9.  General  comb.,  as/wr /rate,  -trader;  objective, 
as  fur-dressing  vbl.  sb. ;  instrumental,  as  fur-clad, 
-lined,  -trimmed,   -wrought  ppl.  adjs. ;    parasyn- 
thetic,  as  fur-capped,  -collared,  -cuffed,   -gowned 
ppl.  adjs. 

1887  J.  A.  STERRY  Lazy  Minstr.  (1892)  68  Here  conies 
a  stout,  *fur-capped  Mossoo.  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  129 
Imperial  mistress  of  the  *fur-clad  Russ  !  1841  MACAULAY 
Lays,  Proph.  Cafys  xxxi,  Where  fur-clad  hunters  wander 
Amidst  the  northern  ice.  1856  LEVER  Martins  of  Cro'M. 
136  A  grey  cloth  spencer  being  drawn  over  his  coat,  ''fur- 
collared  and  cuffed.  1888  Daily  Nevis  21  Sept.  7/2  A  *fur- 
dressing  patent.  1757  J.  G.  COOPER  Apol.  A  ristippus  iii.  160 
The  . .  *fur-gown'd  Pedants'  bookish  Rules.  1886  W.  J. 
TUCKER  E.  Europe  202  He  muffled  himself  in  his  *fur-lined 
cloak.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville  I.  42  People 
connected  with  the  *fur  trade.  1848  THOREAU  Maine  \V. 
(1894)  14  One  small  leaden  bullet,  and  some  colored  beads, 
the  last  to  be  referred,  perhaps,  to  early  *fur-trader  days. 
1860  G.  A.  SPOTTISWOODE  Vac,  Tour  98  Long,  straight, 
•fur-trimmed  coats.  1731  GAY  Rnr.  Sports  i.  270  Let  me, 
less  cruel,  cast  the  feather'd  hook.. And  with  the  *fur- 
wrought  fly  delude  the  prey. 

10.  Special  comb. :  f  fur-man  slang  (see  quot.)  ; 
fur-puller  (see  quot.) ;    so  fur-pulling  vbl.  sb. ; 
fur  seal,  the  seal  which  affords  the  valuable  fur 
known  as  seal-skin. 

a  17^00  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cr&v,  *Fur-men,  Aldermen. 
1725  in  New  Cant.  Diet.  1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss., 
* Fur-pitllers,  those  who  scrape  the  loose  down  off  rabbit  and 
other  skins,  and  do  various  minor  parts  of  fur-making.  1886 
Daily  News  15  Dec.  5/5  A  widow,  working  at  *fur  pulling. 
1775  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Tram.  LXV 1. 102  The  *furr  seal  has 
its  name  from  its  coat,  which  is  a  fine  soft  furr,  and  is 
thinner  skinned  than  any  of  the  others.  1883  Fisheries 
Exkib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  mz  Group  of  Fur  Seals,  .stuffed 
Ribbon  Seal. .cast  of  Harbour  Seal. 

Pur,  sb?  ?0bs.  [?Cf.  OF.  forre  sheath,  case.] 
=  Box  sb.-  1 6. 

1740  Lond.  Mag.  382/1  While  a  Wheel  is  turning  round 
once,  all  the  Parts  of  the  Fur  or  Box  in  the  Nave,  rub 
against  the  Axletree.  .The  Furor  Box  in  the  hinder  Wheels, 
is  no  bigger  than  the  Fur  or  Box  in  the  fore  Wheels.  Now, 
if  the  hind  Wheels  be  as  high  again  as  the  fore  ones.,  the 
rubbing  round  the  Fur  or  Box  in  the  hind  Wheels,  will 
carry  the  Load  twice  as  far  as  the  fore  Wheels. 

Fnr,  sb. 3  dial.  Also  5  fyre,  flrre  (fyir,  fyyre), 
6  fyrre,  furre,  9  furr.  [See  FUKZE.]  =  FURZE. 
Chiefly  in  Comb.,  as  fur-bill,  -bush  {-busk},  -stack; 
fur  chuck,  the  bird  furze-chat. 

1440  Promp.  Parv.  162/1  Fyyre,  sharpe  brusche  (K.  firre, 
whynne,  P.  fyir  or  qwynne),  saliunca.  c  1540  R.  MORlCEin 
Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  24  A  gentilman . .  toke  a  fyrre  bushe 
on . .  a  pitche-fork,  and  being  all  sett  on  fyer  thruste  it  into  his 
moth.  1562  W.  BULLEYN  Bk.  Simples  69  a,  The  Brome  and 
the  Whin  or  Furre  bushe.  1606  BRYSKETT  Civ.  Life  22 
He  that  shooteth  at  a  starre,  aimeth  higher  then  he  that 
shooteth  at  a  furbush.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl.  II.  13 
We  are  guarding  the  place  now  with  duck-guns,  fur-bilk, 
and  other  spears.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  n 
Whinchat  (Pratincola  ntbetrd)  . .  Furr  chuck  (Norfolk). 
1889  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Fur-bill,  a  bill-hook  :  perhaps 
a  furze-bill.  Fur-busk,  a  bush  of  gorse.  Fur-stack,  a  stack 
ofgorse. 

Par  (fw),  v.  [a.  OF./orre-r  (mod.F.  fourrer) 
to  line,  envelop,  encase,  sheathe,  =  Sp.,  Vg.forrar, 
It.  foderare,  a  Com.  Rom.  vb.  f.  *fod(e)ro  case, 
sheath  (QV.fuerre,  forre,  Sp.,  Pp.forro,  \\..fodero), 
a.  Teut.  *f6Sro-  CGoth.  fodr,  OK.  fodder,  OHG. 
fuotar,  mod.Ger.ful/er).  In  all  senses  exc.  6  and  7 
the  Eng.  vb.  is  closely  connected  with  FUR  rf.1,  of 
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which  it  is  commonly  apprehended  as  a  derivative. 
Cf.  FOTHEB  v.] 
1.  trans.  To  line,  trim,  or  cover  (a  garment)  with 

fur. 

13  K  Alis.  5474  The  Icyng  dude  of  his  robe,  furred  with 
meneuere.  la  1366  [see  FUR  rf.1  i].  a  1450  Knt.de  la  Tour 
(1868)  30  Y  wolle  furre  her  gowne,  coleres,  sleues,  and  cotes, 
the  here  outwarde.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  f/iwn  xlviii.  160 


1841  MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889)  I.  iv.  73  Apairof  fur  boots(furred 
on  both  sides).  1842  H.  AINSWORTH  Tower  Lond.  H.  i:  A  robe 
of  violet-coloured  velvet,  furred  with  powdered  ermine. 

fig.  1648  GAGE  West  lud.  xiv.  96  A  Supper,  that  should 
strongly  support  our  empty  stomacks,  and  furre  and  line 
them  well  for  the  next  foure  and  twenty  houres. 
b.  To  serve  as  a  lining  or  trimming  for. 

1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  198  His  [Raynard's]  case  will  serue 
to  fur  the  Cape  of  Master  huntsmans  gowne.  1631  T. 
POWELL  Tom  All  Trades  165  As  many  Fox-skins  as  will 
furre  his  Long-lane  gowne. 

2.  To  clothe  or  adorn  (a  person)  with  fur. 

?  1370  Robt.  Cicyle  56  The  aungelle . .  clad  them  alle  in  clothys 
of  pryse,  And  furryd  them  with  armyne.  a  1430  Knt.  tie 
la  Taur(iS6S)  30  She  shalle  be  beter  purfiled  and  furred 
thanne  other  ladies  and  gentille  women,  a  1535  ^Dl  BERNERS 
Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Ij,  I  am  furred  with  the  furres 
that  thou  hast  sent  me.  l8ia  Examiner^  12  Oct.  652/2  So 
to  ribband,  to  fur,  to  tassel,  and  to  fringe  . .  men  is  . . 
degrading  their  humanity.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xx,  Miss 
Mannering  was  furred  and  mantled  up  to  the  throat.  1886 
Tinsley's  Mag.  July  49  It  was  the  29th  May  . .  and  still  the 
fair  were  furred. 

b.  pass.  Of  an  animal  or  his  skin :  To  be 
covered  with  fur.  Also  fig. 

1651  Pullet's  Abel Rediv.,  J.  Fox  383  Rare  Fox  (well  furr'd 
with  patience).  1823  SCORESBY  Whale  Fishery  109  The 
skin  which  was  very  white,  and  well  furred. 

3.  To  coat  or  cover  with  fur  or  morbid  matter. 
To  fur  up :  to  stop  up  or  '  clog '  with  this. 

1503  NASHE  Christ's  T.  313,  Her  Alablaster  walls  were 
all  furred  and  fome-painted,  with  the  bespraying  of  mens 
braines.  1601  ?  MARSTON  Pasquil  Iff  Kath.  i.  34  Yee  shall 
haue  me  an  emptie  caske  that's  furd  With  nought  but 
barmie  froth.  1660  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  354  A  rejected 
Sordes  of  the  blood,  which  furs  up  the  Orifices.  1700 
ADDISON  Eneid  m.  Misc.  Wks.  1726  I.  60  The  walls  On  all 
sides  furr'd  with  mouldy  damps.  1792  S.  IRELAND  Views 
Thames  II.  89  This  water  has  the  property  of  not  furring 
any  vessel  it  is  boiled  in.  1839  STONEHOUSE  Axholme  25  It 
[the  water]  . .  furs  every  thing  in  which  it  is  kept.  1863 
TYNDALL  Heat  xi.  375  The  surface  of  the  vessel  . .  is  now 
white-furred  all  over  with  hoar-frost. 

Jtg.  1641  MILTON  Anintadz>.  (1851)  220  We.  .after  all  these 
spiritual!  ^preparatives,  and  purgations  have  our  earthly 
apprehensions  so  clamm'd  and  furr'd  with  the  old  levin. 
1684  J.  LACY  Sir  H.  Buffoon  iv.  iii,  Thy  love  to  her  is 
furred  all  over  like  a  sick  man's  tongue.  1863  Hants. 
(Otterboitrn)  Dial.,  One  can't  do  nothing,  one's  so  furred 
up  with  things. 

4.  intr.  To  become  furred  or  coated  with  morbid 
matter.     Also,  to  collect  as  fur.     To  fur  up  :    to 
become  '  clogged '  with  fur. 

1550  BECON  Fortr.  Faithf.  Prol.  Avijb,  Nowadayes  y" 
archedecons  aske  not  for  y«  pore,  .but  whether  y»  hosts  be 
wel  kept  in  y8  pyxe  from  moulding  &  furring.  1601  HOL- 
LAND Pliny  II.  520  Take  it  forth,  and  scrape  from  it  the 
mouldinesse  or  vinewing  that  doth  furre  or  gather  about 
it.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  401  A  little  skill  to  cleere 
and  dresse  the  wheeles  may  keepe  this  watch  of  his  life 
[the  he_art]  in  motion,  which  otherwise  will  furre  vp  and 
stand  in  his  dissolution.  1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  Upon 
Glasco  (1869)  46  Teeth  . .  Which  though  they  furre,  will 
neither  ake  or  rot.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr. 
(1653)  71  The  better  will  they  [Spades]  rid  off  work  by 
far.  .and  not  fur  and  clog  with  Earth,  a  1706  E.  KAVNARD 


soon  furs. 

t  b.   To  fur  up :  to  become  fluffy.  06s. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  395  The  thread  is 
slightly  twisted,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  action  of 
the  hot  liquor  without  the  fibres  separating  or  furring  up. 


forms  on  their  inner  surfaces. 
6.  Carpentry.   To  fix  strips  of  wood  to  (floor- 
timbers,  rafters,  etc.)  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
a  level,  or  to  the  required  surface.     Also  with  off. 

(Cf.  FUR  sb}  f.} 


Fp  .       .       .     "     T^ •-  >*.M.       AU^C  /  .  11  iLiiuiat'ri  A 

hncycl.  Archil.  I.  436.  1891  Server's  Mag.  Sept.  312/1 
Some  sod  walls  are  furred  off,  lathed,  and  plastered 

II  /.  (i 'nonce-use  after  V.fourrer).  To  foist  or 
thrust  in. 

I59»  BACOH/Jiw.  inPraise  of  Sovereign  in  SpeddingZyfc 
L'3!!,'!' °n'y  by  furrin*  in  ^d^ious  personsPintos?ndry 


governments. 


Pur,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  FAK,  FIB,  FIKE,  FORBOW. 
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QUINCF.Y  Pagan  Oracles  Wks.  VIII.  208  note,  Greece  was 
memfajc,  edax^furax  (mendacious,  edacious,  furacious). 

Hence  Pura'ciousness,  Fura'city,  the  quality 
of  being  fnracious ;  inclination  or  tendency  to  steal. 

1623-6  COCKERAM,  Furacity.  1644  RUI.WER  Chirol.  134  In 
their  way  of  Hieroglyphique  when  they  figured  furacity  or 
theft  by  a  light  fingered  left  hand.  1737  BAILEY  vol.  II, 
Fnracimisness.  1790  UMFREVILLE  Hudson's  Bay  36  They 
[Indians]  glory  in  every  species  of  furacity  and  artifice. 

Furbelow  (K-Ano),  sl>.  Forms:  7-8  fur- 
belo(e,  8  furbellow,  (forbulo,  forbuloe),  8-  fur- 
below. [An  alteration  of  FALBALA.] 

1.  A  piece  of  stuff  pleated  and  puckered  on  a  gown 
or  petticoat ;  a  flounce ;  the  pleated  border  of  a  petti- 
coat or  gown.     Now  often  in  //.  as  a  contemptuous 
term  for  showy  ornaments  or  trimming,  esp.  in 

a  lady's  dress. 
1706  MRS.  CENTUVRE  Basset  Table  iv.  Hab,  Lady  Revel 

. .  Discovers  a  purse  in  the  Furbeloes  of  her  Apron,  c  1710 
C.  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  15  Their  peticoates  silke  y«  were  with 
furbellows  one  above  another  with  Ribons.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  15  F  4  A  Furbelow  of  precious  Stones,  an  Hat 
buttoned  with  a  Diamond.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal(\fai) 
1.  275  Here,  Jane,  settle  the  furbellows  of  my  scarf.  1817 
PRAED  Poems  (1865)  11.353  The  Baron  bows  low  to  a  furbelow, 
If  it  be  not  my  Lady's  dress.  1862  Miss  BRADDON  Lady 
Audley  xxxiii.  249  My  lady  smiled  as  she  looked  at  the 
festoons  and  furbelows  which  met  her  eye  upon  every  side. 

fg.  1883  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Bound  Together  i,  Rhetorical 
furbelows  or  broidery  that  belong  to  the  wardrobesof  the  past. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  flounce. 

1741  H.   BAKER  Microsc.   n.  xxvi.  203  Its  Wings  are 


FURCATE. 


i  long 

organs  of  prehension. 

3.  A  name  for  Laminaria  bu/bosa,  a  seaweed 
with  a  large  wrinkled  frond. 

1846-51  HARVEY  Phycologia  Britannica  III.  Plate  ccxli, 
This  is  the  largest  British  species  of  the  Laminarieas  ..  Its 
common  name  is  Furbelows.  1864  TENNYSON  Sea  Dreams 
257  You  . .  made  The  dimpled  flounce  of  the  sea-furbelow 
flap,  .to  please  the  child. 

1 4.   Conchol.  (See  quot.)  ?  Obs. 

1776  tr.  Da  Cost  a1  s  Conchol.  289  The  Furbelow  from 
Falkland  Island  ;  Baccinium  Fimbriatum. 

5.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.;  chiefly  in  the  sense 
( having  furbelows*,  pleated,  -f  Also  as  the  name  of 
a  kind  of  pear. 

<ri68o  Crys  of  London  in  B agf or  d  Ballads  I. 116  Will  you 
buy  any  Furbeloe  Pears.  1705  Lond,  Gaz.  No.  4177/4 
Lost . .  a  blue  Furbelow  Coach-Box  Cloth.  1706  FARQUHAR 
Recruit.  Officer  iv.  i,  I'll  buy  you  a  furbelow  scarf.  171* 
ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  i,  Crimpt  ribbons  in  her  head- 
dress, furbelo-scarfs,  and  hooped -petticoats.  1803  MARY 
CHARLTON  Wife  <$•  Mistress  III.  221  If  you  were  to  put 
round  you  a  heap  of  furbelow  veils,  you  would  look 
picturesque  enough. 

Furbelow  (fiJub/10),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  ornament  with  a  furbelow,  or  with  something 
resembling  a  furbelow. 

1701  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3743/4  Lost,  .a  Deal  Box.  .having  in 
it  a  rich  Scarf  forbulo'd  with  a  rich  Gold  Lace.  1731-7 
MILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Chelone,  Many  flat  Seeds,  that  are 
furbelow'd  on  the  Edges.  1760-7*  tr.  Juan  $  Ulloa's  I'oy. 
(ed.  3)  I.  157  It  is  furbeloed  with  a  richer  stuff,  near  half 
a  yard  in  depth.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rtttige  (1849)  74/z 
Many  a  private  chair  too,  inclosing  some  fine  lady, 
monstrously  hooped  and  furbelowed.  1865  L.  OLIPHANT 
Piccadilly  (1870)  222  Trains  of  daughters,  furbelowed  and 
flounced  by  the  same  dressmakers. 

fig.  170^-10  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  u6  F  2  Very  florid 
Harangues,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  set  off  and  furbelow 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  Metaphor)  with  many  periodical 
Sentences.  1717  PRIOR  Alma  n.  44  To  break  their  points, 
you  turn  their  force,  And  furbelow  the  plain  discourse. 

absol.  1784  R.  BAGE  Barham  Downs  I.  171  They  could 
trim,  flounce,  and  furbelow  to  admiration. 

Hence  FuTbelowed///.  a. 

1703  FARQUHAR  Inconstant  n.  i,  Have  you  got  home  your 
furbelowed  smocks  yet?  1713  STEKLE  Guardian  No.  142 
P  5, 1  am  now  rearing  up  a  set  of  fine  furbelowed  dock-leaves. 
1835  BECKFORD  Recoil.  104  Under  a  most  sumptuously 
fringed  and  furbelowed  canopy  of  purple  velvet.  1861  J.  R. 
GREENE  Man.  Anim.  Kingd.t  Caelfut.  123  It  terminates  in 
four  furbelowed  lips. 

t  FuTber.  Obs.  Also  5  fourbour,  forbyer,  6 
forborer,  7  forbere.  [a.  OF.  forbere,  forbeor, 
agent-n.  i.forbir  to  FURBISH.]  =  FURBISHER. 

c  1415  in  Davies  York  Rcc.  (1843)  233  Coupers, . .  Fourbours. 
1499  Nottingham  Rec,  III.  24,  j.  forbyer  pretii  vj  d.  c  1515 
Cocke  LorclFs  B.  (Percy)  9  Gyrdelers,  forborers,  and 
webbers.  1609  D.  ROGERS  in  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  p.  xxi, 
Smythes,  forberes,  Pewterers. 

Furbery,  var.  FOURBERT,  Obs. 

Furbish,  (ffrjbij),  v.  Forms  :  4-6  furbusshe, 
4-7  furbush,  (4  forbisch,  fourbosh,  5  forbesh, 
foorbush,6  furbisshe,  7  forbush),  5  forbyschfyn, 
5-7  f(o)urbyssh(e,  4-  furbish,  [ad.  OF.forbzss- 
lengthened  stem  of  forbir  (  =  Pr.  forbir,  It.  for- 
bire}y  ad.  OUG. /urban  in  the  same  sense.] 

1.  trans.  To  remove  rust  from  (a  weapon,  armour, 
etc.) ;  to  brighten  by  rubbing,  polish,  burnish. 
Also  with  up. 

f1^VTrcLIF  Ezek'  xxi-  9  The  swerd  is  whettid  and 
furbishid.  c  1483  CAXTON  Vocab.  16  A  swerde,  Whiche  me 
ought  to  furbysshe.  cigjo  LD.  BERNERS  Artk.  Lyt.  Bryt. 
L»Z4I  327  Varieties  were  furbusshynge  . .  of  theyr  maysters 
barneys.  ^7  WARD  Simp.  CobL-r  70  In  heaven.. your 
swords  are  furbushed  and  sharpened,  by  him  that  made  their 


met9.11.  17x9  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xii,  I  . .  furbished  up  one  of 
the.. cutlasses.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  xm.  415  Corslets  fur- 
bish'd bright.  1852  HAWTHORNE  Tanglewood  7'.,  Golden 
Fleece  (1879)  215  As  soon  as  they  could  furbish  up  their 
helmets.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Roinola  n.  xxi,  Old  arms  duly 
furbished. 

absol.     16— r  -* 

forbushing,  he  [the  potter]  take 
fairer,  shall  the  Pot  complalne? 

fig-  1:1380  WYCLIF  St-rm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  224  Men  shulden 
not  holde  al  gold  pat  shyne}>  as  gold,  for  many  bingis  ben 
fourboshid  ful  falseli.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor. 
134  b,  He  hath  somewhat  furbushed  the  old  rusty  Argumentes 
of  other  raynebeaten  souldiours.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  i. 
iii.  76  With  thy  blessings  steele  my  Lances  point,  That  H 


v&sol.     1624  QUARLES  Div.  Poems,  Job  in.  li,  Or  if,  by 
g,  he  [the  potter]  take  more  paine  To  make  it 
fairer,  shall  the  Pot  complaine? 


Mercy. 

2.  To  brush  or  clean  up  (anything  faded  or 
soiled)  ;  to  give  a  new  look  to  (an  object  either 
material  or  immaterial) ;  to  do  or  get  up  afresh, 
renovate,  revive.  Chiefly  with  up,  occas.  over. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xvil  (1617)  304  The  soule,  which 
must  be  fain  to  be,  as  it  were,  new  furbished.  1598  E.  GILPIN 
Skial.  (1878)  65  Thei'le  fiowt  a  man  behind  his  backe,  if  he 
Be  not  trim  furbish'd  and  in  decencie.  16*9  N.  CARPENTER 
AchitoPhel  in.  (1640)  131  He  shewed  himselfe  ambitious  to 
file  and  furbish  over  the  staine  of  his  shamefull  life.  1641 
FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  v.  iv.  397  This  infection 
[Pelagianisme]  was  to  come  to  this  fland  in  after-ages, 
furbished  up  under  a  new  name.  1687  DRVDEN  Hind  %  P. 
HI.  582  Their  ancient  houses,  running  to  decay,  Are  fur- 
bish'd up.  1691  WoooXM.  Oxon.  II.  28  The  University 
Statutes  . .  were  afterwards  corrected,  methodized,  and 
furbisht  over  with  excellent  Latine.  1715  ROUE  Lady  Jane 
Gray  HI.  i,  They  furbish  up  their  Holy  Trumpery.  1774 
J.  Q.  ADAMS  in  Fatn.  Lett.  (1876)  5,  I  might  be  furbishing 
up  my  old  reading  in  Law  and  History.  1837  SOUIHEY 
Doctor  IV.  cxxiii.  228  Some  part  of  the  furniture  was  to 
be  furbished,  some  to  be  renewed.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby 
VIH.  iii,  What  we  want,  .is  not  to.  .furbish  up  old  baronies, 
but  to  establish  great  principles. 

f  b.  intr.  for  refl.  Obs.  rare~l* 

i6<>7  DENNIS  Plot  #  no  Plot  i.  12  Go,  get  you  gone  and 
furbish,  you  little  young  Dog. 

Hence  Fu  rbished///.  a. ;  Fu'rbishing-  vbl.  sb. ; 
also  attrib.  and  used  gerundially  with  the  omission 
of  in.  Also  Ftrrbish  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb. 

'•1430  PUgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  iii.  (1869)  2  A  foorbushed 
swerd  wel  grownden.  1463  Mann,  ty  Honseh.  Exp,  226  My 
mastyre  payd  to  Robyn  the  armerere.  .ffor  xij.  dayis  werke 
in  fforbeshynge,  iii.  s.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  ii.  32  The 
Norweyan  Lord  . .  With  furbusht  Armes,  and  new  supplyes 
of  men,  Began  a  fresh  assault,  a  1640  BALL  Answ.  y.  Can  i. 
(1642)  90  A  new  furbishing  over  of  the  same  broken  staffe. 
1713  STEELE  Englishm.  No.  40.  264  These.. are  lately 
furbishing  up  to  shine  out  at  some  favourable  Conjuncture. 
'775  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal  Opin.  1 1.  159  For  all  the  furbish'd 
up  stuff  it  contains.  1839  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893!  II.  171 
Had  a  general  furbish  of  all  the  gear  and  stores.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  438  To  this  the  arts  of  fulling  and., 
furbishing  attend  in  a  number  of  minute  particulars.  i86a 
Lond.  Rev.  30  Aug.  188  The  tarnished  lace  having  been 
subjected  to  a  furbishing  process. 

t  Fu-rbisliable,  a.  Obs.-°  Capable  of  being 
furbished  or  polished. 

1611  COTGR.,  Polhsable^  burnishable,  furbishable, 

Furbisher  (ftr-ibi/ai).  [f.  FURBISH  v.  +  -ER  1. 
Cf.  F '.  fourbissenr.]  One  who  furbishes. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  470/1  Foorbyschowre,  eriiginator. 
c  1483  CAXTON  Vocab.  16  Denis  the  fourbysshour  Hath  of 
me  a  swerd.  1594  Mirr.  Policy  (1599)  257  The  whLh 
Armourers,  Fourbushers,  Cutlers,  and  such  like  doe  furnish. 
1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  xxx.  199  Ogier  the  Dane  was 
a  Furbisher  of  armour,  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  344 
Wherein  are ..  employed  about  14  furbishers,  in  cleaning, 
repairing,  and  new-placing  the  arms.  1840  COL.  HAWKER 
Diary  (1893)  II.  172  About  getting  Long  the  appointment 
of  furbisher  at  the  Tower.  1881  J.  EVANS  Anc.  Bronzt 
Implein.  5  A  furbisher  of  every  cutting  instrument  in  those 
metals. 

fig.  1617  J.  MOORE  Mappe  Mans  Mortal,  n.  v.  126  As 
furbushers,  to  varnish  vs  from  the  rust  and  canker  of  our 
corruption. 

Furbish,ment  (fi>  ibijmentx  [f.  FURBISH  v. 
+  -MENT.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  FURBISH. 

1850  BLACKIE  AZschylus  I.  Pref.  8  Every  sort  of  fine 
flourishing  and  delicate  furbishment. 

II  Furca  (fp'rka).  Rom.  Ant.  (and  allusively}. 
[L.]  A  gallows. 

1653  JE*R.  TAYLOR  XXV  Serm.  Gold.-Grove  xii.  162  They 
shall  escape  the  furca  and  the  wheel.  1779  Gentl.  Mag. 
XLIX.  460  The  American  General  deserved  a./nrca  rather 
than  a  niischianza. 

Furcate  (fiiuk^t,  -<*t),  a.  [ad.  mz&.'L.  furcatm 
(of  a  hoof)  cloven,  f.  L.  furca  fork.]  Formed  like 
a  fork  ;  forked  or  branched. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  248  Converted 
into  a  furcate  tail.  x8a6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entotttol.  (1828)  III. 
xxix.  149  The  furcate  horn  of  the  caterpillar  of  Parnassius 
Apollo.  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  729 
The  insect,  being  seized  by  its  furcate  extremity,  is.* 
brought  between  the  jaws  of  its  destroyer.  1870  BENTLET 
Bot.  148  A  variety  of  venation  may  be  therefore  called  Fur- 
cate or  forked. 

Hence  Pu-rcately  adv.  Also  Fnrca'to-,  used 
as  combining  form  =  forkedly-. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  163  Segregato-gemmate,  fur- 
cately  ramose.  Ibid.  511  Glomerate  or  furcato- ramose. 
Ibid.  669  Furcato-dichotomous,  two  feet  high,  axils  arcuate. 

Furcate  (©Mk^t),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  assumed 
L.  *furcaret  f.  furca  FORK  sb.]  intr.  To  form 
a  fork  ;  to  divide  into  branches. 


FURCATED. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  79  These  lines  frequently  furcale 
or  t,'ive  out  InUTal  branches.  Ibid.  198  Stems  straight, 
furcating.  1852  —  Crust.  I.  142  Another  small  lisMire, 
which  furcates  a  short  distance  above. 

Furcated  (f^uk^ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  med.L./«r- 
cdt-us  +  -Ki) !.]  =  FURCATE  a. 

i8>8  STARK  Etem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  426  Ramuli  furcated  at 
the  apex.  1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  401/1  Chietonotus 
and  Idithydimn  possess  a  furcated  foot.  1859  W.  H.  GREGORY 
Egypt  I.  1 74  The  d6m-palm . .  invariably  divides  at  a  certain 
height  into  two  branches,  and  these  again . .  become  fur- 
cated. 1874  COOKE  Fungi  52  Each  of  these  . .  branch  out 
into  a  furcated  form. 

Furcation  (foak^-Jan).  [f.  L.  furca  fork;  see 
-ATiojr.]  A  forking  or  branching  ;  hence,  a  fork- 
like  division  or  branch. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pscnd.  Ef.  in.  ix.  124  When  they 
[deer]  grow  old,  they,  .first  doe  lose  their,  .brow  Antlers  or, 
lowest  furcations  next  the  head.  18^6  DANA  Zoopk.  (1848) 
71  There  are  two  modes  of  branching  : — I.  By  a  simple 
furcation  of  the  extremity  of  a  branch.  1862  —  Man. 
Gcol.  36  Another  furcation  of  it  passes  by  Eastern  Borneo. 
1874  COOKE  Fungi  52  The  furcations  being  made  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  ends  of  the  branch  at  last  so  stand  together 
that  their  surface  forms  a  ball. 

Fnrch.  (fwtf).    Also  FODOH.    [ad.  f.fourche 
FORK  sb."\ 
1 1.  =  FOUCH  2.  06s. 

1491  in  /,</.  Treas.  Ace. Scotl.  (1877)  1. 181  Item,  .till a  man 
of  the  Chanslaris  that  brocht  a  furche  of  venyson  to  the 
Kin;;  vs.  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xi,  My  heart  like 
the  furch  of  a  hart  in  rut  doth  beat  within  my  breast. 

2.  Vet.  Surf.  =  FBUSH,  FBOG.  Also  atlrib.  in 
furch-stay. 

[App.  introduced  by  B.  Clark,  as  a  more  etymologically 
correct  substitute  for  the  current  forms.  The  Fr.  equiva- 
lent isfturcAette.] 

1842  BRACY  CLARK  On  Running  Frusk  (ed.  3)  2  The  part 
diseased,  and  which  in  my  Treatise  on  the  Foot  of  the 
Horse  published  in  1809,  I  called  the  Furch-stay,  as  being 
the  part  which  held  the  base  of  the  Furch  together.  Ibid. 
3  This  remarkable  part  was  without  any  name  and  very 
little  noticed,  till  I  gave  it  the  epithet  Frog-stay  or  Furch- 
stay. 

Fureh,  obs.  form  of  FUBKOW. 

Furchur(e,  var.  of  FORCHURE,  Obs. 

13..  K.  Alls.  4995  Another  folk  there  is  bisyde  That 
habbeth  furchures  swithe  wide. 

Furciferous  (fwsi-feras),  a.  [f.  "L.furcifer  (f. 
furca  FORK  sb.  4  -fer  bearing)  fork-bearer,  hence 
(with  reference  to  the '  fork '  or  yoke  placed  on  the 
necks  of  criminals)  rascal,  jail  -bird  +  -ous.] 

1.  Ent.  Bearing  a  forked  process ;   said  of  the 
larvae  of  certain  butterflies  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

2.  Rascally,   rare  (somewhat  jocular). 

1813  Monthly  Mag.  LV.  222  Long  addicted  to  furciferous 
practices.  1835  DE  QumcEYm  Tait's  Mag.  II.  8r  Observe 
the  dilemma  into  which  these  furciferous  knaves  must  drop. 

HFurCTlla(f2>-jkitfla').  Ornith.  [L.furcula,  dim. 
of  furca  fork.]  A  forked  bone  below  the  neck  of 
a  bird,  consisting  of  the  two  clavicles  and  an  inter- 
clavicle  ;  the  merry-thought  or  wish-bone. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  i.  (1878)  16  Relative  size  of  the 
two  arms  of  the  furcula.  1868  —  Anim.  $  PI.  I.  v.  175 
The  sternum,  scapulae,  and  furcula  are  all  reduced  in  pro- 
portional length. 

Furcular  (iv-tis.\iKaS),  a.  Also  6  furculare. 
[ad.  Qf.furculaire,  f.  L.  FURCULA;  in  later  use 
f.  FURCULA  +  •  AK.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  furcula ; 
in  early  use,  to  the  collar-bone. 

1341  R.  COPLAND  Guydmi's  Quest.  Chinirg.  F  4  b,  Howe 
many  bones  are  in  y"  sholdre?.  .the  bone  sholdre  blade  and 
the  bone  furculare.  1856-8  W.  CLARK  Van  der  Hocveris 
Zool.  II.  609  Two  clavicles,  a  coracoid  and  a  furcular. 

tFu'rcule.  Obs.  Also  6  furoulle,  furkle. 
[ad.  ^.furcula  :  see  FUUCOLA.]  =  FOHCEL.  Also 
attrib. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Gitydon's  Quest.  Ckirnrg.  D  3  b,  Some  be 
proprely  lacertes  that  brede  nyghe  the  eares  tyll  they  come 
to  the  furcules  or  forkes  of  the  brest.  1548-77  VICAKY  A  nat. 
vii.  (1888)  56  In  the  vpper  ende  of  Thorax  is  an  hole,  .in 
which  is  set  the  foote  of  the  Furklebone  or  Canel  bone. 

II  Furculum  (f2>-jki;?l£m).  Ornith.  [mod.L. 
furculum,  incorrectly  formed  dim.  of  furca.] 

^  Fl.'KCULA. 

1833  SIR  C.  BELL  Hand  (1834)  54  The  furculum  or  fork 
bone,  which  in  carving,  we  detach  after  removing  the  wings 
of  the  fowl,  corresponds  with  the  clavicle.  1863  LYELL 
Antiq.  Man  xxii.  451  The  furculum,  or  merry-thought., 
marks  the  forepart  of  the  trunk.  1873  J.  GEIKIE  Gt.  Ice 
Age  App.  525  The  furculum  of  a  gull  was  found  in  brick- 
clay  at  the  bridge  of  Johnston,  near  Paisley. 

t  Ftrrdel,  frrrdle,  v.  Obs.    [var.  of  FABDEL, 


V.]    trans.  To  furl  or  fold.    Also  with  tip. 

1594  GLENHAM  News  fr.  Levant  Seas  16  Their 
furdeld.     1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Peace  France  Wks. 


sayles 


in.  114/1  The  Colours  furdled  vp,  the  Drum  is  mute.  1635 
Fox's  Voy.N.-W.  /><zsi.(HakluytSoc.)496Westrooke  all  our 
sayles  and  furdeld  them  up.  a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts 
(1684)  34  Which  being  a  drie  and  ligneous  Plant  . .  though 
crumpled  and  furdled  up,  yet,  if  infused  in  Water,  will 
swell  and  display  its  parts. 

Hence  Fu-rdled ///.  a.,  f  Fu'rdliug  vbl.  sb. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  128  To  urge  the 
thwart  enclosure  and  furdling  of  flowers,  and  blossomes 
before  explication. 

Furder,  obs.  form  of  FUBTHEB. 

t  Pure,  v.  Obs.  Sc.  [f.  *fure,  Sc.  form  of  FOUK 
a  journey.  J 


611 

1.  trans.  To  bear,  carry. 

.ri47°  HENRY  Wallace  in.  222  With  flour  and  wyne  als 
mekill  as  thai  mycht  fur.  1487  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  Ill  (1814) 
II.  178/2  That  na  gudis  be  flint  be  |>e  master  apoun  his 
ouerloft.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xvi.  j  How 
suld  my  febill  body  fure  The  dowble  dolour  I  indure? 
1609  SKENE  Reg .  Ma].  141  Na  gudes  sould  be  fured  vpon 
the  over-loft  of  the  shippes. 

2.  To  lead,  conduct.     Also  absol. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  Proheme  p.  vi,  So 
far  as  laboure  and  his  wisdome  furis.  1637  MONRO  Exped. 
i.  45  To  his  Master  the  Kings  Majesty  or  Generall,  that 
fuers  or  leades  the  warre. 

Hence  Pu-ring  vbl.  sb.,  freight. 

'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  246  For  birth  and  wecht  hir 
furing  wes  so  hie,  With  thame  ilkane  scho  sank  into  the  se. 

Fure,  obs.  form  of  FIRE. 

t  Fur  el.  Obs.  [Possibly  a  mistake  of  some 
kind  :  cf.  FOBCHE.]  1 A  gallows. 

1587  HARRISON  England  11.  xix.  (1877)  i.  310  It  is  not 
lawfull  for  anie  subject  . .  to  . .  set  vp  furels,  tumbrell,  thew 
or  pillorie.. within  his  owne  soile  without  his  [the  king's] 
warrant  and  grant. 

Furel,  obs.  var.  FOBEL,  sheath. 

Furen,  var.  FIBEN  a.,  Obs.,  fiery. 

Furfur  (f»Mf&).  Path.  PI.  furfures.  Also  7 
furfaire,  9  arch,  furfair.  [a.  L.  furfur  bran.] 
Dandriff,  scurf ;  pi.  particles  of  epidermis  or  scurf ; 
also,  a  bran-like  sediment  in  the  urine. 

i6ai  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  i.  i.  iii.  (1651)  7  Grievances, 
which,  .are  inward  or  outward  . .  belonging  to  the  brain,  as 
baldness,  falling  of  haire,  furfaire.  Ibid.  II.  i.  IV.  iii.  z3r 
Leprosie,  Ulcers,  Itches,  Furfures,  Scabs,  etc.  1754  Diet. 
Arts  ff  Sc.  II.  1358  Those  excrementitious  particles  which 
are  evacuated  with  the  urine,  are  also  called  furfures.  1798- 
1808  R.  WILLAN  Cutaneous  Dis.  in  Cut/en's  Nosol.  Method. 
App.  (1820)  320  note,  Furfur  (scruf),  small  exfoliations  of 
the  cuticle  which  occur  after  slight  inflammation  of  the  skin. 
1835  BROWNING  Paracelsus  IV.  117  My  outward  crust  Of  lies, 
which  wrap  as  tetter,  morphew,  furfair,  Wrap  the  sound  flesh. 
1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Furfur,  a  term  applied,  especially  in 
France,  to  the  layers  of  cuticle,  like  to  bran,  which  are 
detached  from  the  skin  in  such  diseases  as  pityriasis. 

Furfuraceous  (fwfiu^-Jss),  a.  Also  7  erron. 
-aoerous,  8  -aoious.  [f.  late  L.  furfurace-us 
(f.  furfur  bran)  +  -ous.]  Resembling  bran ;  scurfy, 
scaly ;  in  Bot.  covered  with  bran-like  scales. 

1650  BULWEK  Anthropomet.  101  The  furfuracerous  ex- 
crements of  the  Temples.  1735  J.  MOORE  Columbarium  26 
The  upper  Chap  of  the  Bill  is  half  cover'd  . .  with  a  naked, 
white,  tuberous,  furfuracepus^Flesh.  1822-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  674  The  urine  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
a  natural  furfuraceous  separation.  1860  BERKELEY  Brit. 
Fungol.  177  Stem  somewhat  flexuous,  brittle,  furfuraceous, 
then  smooth.  1876  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.  IX.  45  The  epidermis, 
on  being  scratched,  was  raised  in  furfuraceous  scales. 


ide  (fw'Jnuramaid).  Alsofurfuro'l- 
amide.  [f.  FUBPUE(OL  +  AMIDE.]  A  white 
crystalline  substance  produced  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  furfurol. 

1845  Furfurolamide  [see  FURFUROL].  1864  WATTS  Diet. 
Ckem,  II.  747  Furfuramide  [see  FURFURINE]. 

Furfuration  (foinur^-Jon).  rare-",  [f.  L.  fur- 
fur bran  +  -ATION.]  '  The  shedding  of  the  skin  in 
small  branny  particles'.  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Furfuration,  the  falling  of 
Dandriff  or  Scurf  from  the  Head,  when  it  is  comb'd.  1721 
in  BAILEY.  1854  in  MAYNE  Ejcp.  Lex. 

Furfurine  (fSMfiurin).  [f.  L.  furfur  bran  + 
-INK.]  (See  quot.  1864.) 

1845  [see  FURFUROL].  1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chein.  II.  747 
Fur/urine,  .an  organic  base,  isomeric  with  furfuramide,  and 
produced  therefrom  under  the  influence  of  caustic  potash,  or 
simply  of  heat. 

Furfurol  (f^nurpl).    [f.  L. /«;/«>- +  -OL.]    A 

volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  bran  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

1845  FOWNES  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXXXV.  261  The  following 
..will  be  the  provisional  nomenclature: — Oil  produced  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  bran,  &c,.  termed  'furfurol ' 
.  .Product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  furfurol  or  '  furfuro- 
lamide'. .Vegeto-alkali,  *  furfurine,'  produced  by  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  elements  of  furfurolamide. 

t  Furfuro'Se,  a.  Obs.~°  [ad.  L./itrfuros-tts, 
i.  furfur  bran.]  Full  of  bran. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Furfurous  (ft-jfiuras),  a.  [f.  L./«?/«r  bran  + 
-ous.]  Resembling  bran  ;  containing  bran  or  bran- 
like  particles ;  made  of  bran. 

1547  RooRDEfirev.  Health  Ixxiii.  23  Afurfurouse  water  or 
urine  that  is  lyke  as  branne  were  in  it.     1744  MITCHELL  in 
Phil,  Trans.  XLIII.  144  Furfurous  Desquammattons.  1822    \ 
SYD.   SMITH   Wks.  (1867)  I.  359   Furfurous  bread  and  the    I 
water  of  the  pool  constitute  his  food. 

Furgon  (fzrjg^n).  Also  6  furgone,  9  furgen, 
dial.  KRUGGAN.  [ad.  Y.fourgon  poker.]  f  a.  An 
oven-fork,  a  poker  (obs.}.  b.  (See  quot.  1 88 1.) 

14. .  Tundale's  Vis.  1059  The  turmentowris  com  rennand 
With  furgons  and  with  tongis  glowand.  1530  PALSGR.  223/2 
Furgone  for  an  ovyn,  uavldrer.  1534  Eng.  Ch.  Furnit, 
(1866)211,  iij  furgons  of  yron.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss .^ 
Furgeny  a  round  rod  used  for  sounding  a  bloomary  fire. 

t  Fu*rial,  a.  Obs.  [a..Ob\furiat,a.d.L.furiaI-iSj 
i.furia  FURY.]  Furious,  raging. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr?$  T.  440  This  furial  pyne  of  helle. 
1640  J.  COWER  Ovid's  Fest.  43  Meanwhile,  the  young 
Prince,  furiall  lust  doth  move. 

Furibuud  (fiu»-ribzmd),  a.  Also  5  furybound, 
6  Sc.  furebuud,  8-9  furibond.  [ad.  L.  furi- 


FURIOUS. 

biind-us  (f.  fitrZre  to  rage)  ;  the  earlier  forms 
through  V.furitiomi.]  Furious,  raging,  mad. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xix.  72  As  a  persone  furybounde 
and  furyous.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  610  All  in  ane 
mynd  and  will,  Kicht  furebund.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster 
v.  iii.  M  3  b,  [In  a  list  of  affected  words]  Oblatrant — Obcaecate 
— Furibund— Fatuate.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.Chym,  78 
Enragements  of  that  furibund  animal  the  Matrix.  1755 
T.  H.  CHOKER  Orl.  Fnr.xiv.  cxix,  Brutal, superb,  audacious, 
furibond.  x8yj  CARLVLE  J?r.  Rev.  I.  iv.  iv.(i872)  120  A  waste 
energy  as  of  Hercules  not  yet  furibund.  1855  R.  R.  MADDEN 
Life  C^tess  Blessing  ton  1 1. 104  Strangely  jocular  in  his  furi- 
bond movements.  1880  Standard  16  Jan.  4  The  furibund 
utterances  of  Ultramontane  journalism. 

t  Frrribundal,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL.]  =prec. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  Piercers  Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  17 
The  furibundall  Champion  of  Fame. 

Furicane,  -cana,  -cano :  see  HURRICANE. 

t  Fll'rie,  z>.  Obs~l  [?d..QY.furrer,fourrerlo 
forage.]  intr.  To  search. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  377/26  To  furie  after  a  Carpenter. 

Furled  (fiu^rid),  a.  rare.  [f.  FUBY  +  -ED  -.] 
Having  fury,  furious. 

1878  P.  W.  WYATT  Ilardrada  6  The  fight  Unbroken 
raged  in  its  first  furied  might. 

fFu'rifuff.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1689  T.  PLUNKET  Char.  Gd.  Commander  14  Timon 
Misantropos  (though  churl  enough)  I  think,  was  better  than 
this  Furifuff. 

Purify  (fiuo-rifai),  v.  rare.  [f.  FUBY  +  -(I)FY.] 
trans.  1  o  render  furious. 

1873  BROWNING  Fifine  bcxix,  Some  real  man.  .must  thwart 
And  furify  and  set  a-fizz  this  counterpart  O'  the  pismire. 

Furio'sant,  a.  Her.  [?  f.  FURIOUS  a.  •+•  -ANT.] 
(See  quot.) 

1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Fvriosantt  is  a  term 
applicable  to  the  bull,  -and  other  animals,  when  depicted  in 
a  rage,  or  madness  :  it  is  also  termed  rangant. 

Furiosity  (fiuri,p-siti).  [ad.  late  L.  furiosi- 
tat-emt  f.furiosus  FURIOUS:  see  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  furious ;  fury ; 
an  instance  of  this.     Now  rare. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyj>  of  Folys  (1570)  69  His  owne  madnes 
and  cruell  furiositie.  1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  in.  578 
We  reid  greit  furiositie  Of  slauchter  maid  be  Leui  and 
Simeon.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Furiosity,  furiousness.  1894 
PHIL.  ROBINSON  in  Monthly  Packet  Feb.  152  His  furiosities 
do  not  count  for  much. 

2.  Madness,   esp.  in  Sc.  Law  (see  quot.   1882). 
Brieve  of  furiosity :  a  BBIEVE  directing  an  inquiry 
as  to  a  person's  sanity. 

i433~So  tr.  /y^(&«_(Rolls)  IV.  37i  After  the  dethe  of 
whom,  Claudius,  .as  m  furiosite,  wolde  say  oftetymes,  and 
inquire  . .  why  Messalina  his  lady  come  not  to  table.  1475 
Sc.  Acts  Jas.  7//(i8i4)  II.  112  pat  in  tyme  tocum  J?e  said 
brefe  be  reformit  and  a  clauss  put  barin  to  Inquere  of  be 
foly  and  furiosite.  1557-75  Diurn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne) 
75  The  quenis  grace  commandit  him  to  pas  to  the  castell 
of  Edinburgh  induring  hir  will,  to  appeis  the  furiositie 
foirsaid.  1707  in  Atftenxum  i  Feb.  (1896)  143/1  A  person, 
because  of  her  Furiosity,  unfitt  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  Discipline.  1752  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2) 
286  Services  of  Idiotry  and  Furiosity  to  pay  as  General 
Services.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xii,  As  it  is  expressed  in  the 
breves  of  furiosity.  1868  Act  31  ff  32  Viet.  c.  100  §  101 
The  brieves  of  furiosity  and  idiotry  hitherto  in  use  are 
hereby  abolished.  1882  W.  Bell's  Diet.  Law  Sco(l.t 
Furiosity^  or  madness,  by  which  the  judgment  is  prevented 
from  being  applied  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 
_ll  FuriOSO  (ftiTifo),  a.  and  sb.  [It.  :-L.  furi- 
osus  :  see  FURIOUS  a.~\ 

A.  adj.  (Music.}  See  quot.  1825.  Also  quasi-<zf&. 
1823  CRABB  Tcchnol.  Diet.,  Ftirioso  (Mus.)  or  con  fit riat 

Italian,  signifying  furiously  or  with  vehemence.  1815 
DANNELEY  Encycl.  Aftts.t  Furioso  denotes  a  quick  move- 
ment, but  principally  that  species  of  movement  which  re- 
quires a  wndness  of  character  in  the  execution. 

B.  sb.  A  furious  person.  (Also  furiosa  fern.) 
Presumably  suggested  by  the  title  of  Ariosto's  Orlando 

Furioso. 

a  1670  HACKET  .*•!£/.  Williams  \\.  §  202  (1693)  218  A  violent 
Man,  and  a  Furioso.  1710  Age  of  Wonders  vi.  in  Wilkins 
Pol  Ball  (1860)  II.  69  The  furiosas  of  the  Church  Come 
foremost  like  the  wind.  1726  DE  FOE  Hist.  Devil  H.  viii. 
(1840)  290  He  gave  Oliver  the  protectorship,  but  would  not 
let  him  call  himself  king,  which  stuck  so  close  to  that  furioso, 
that  the  mortification  spread  into  his  soul.  1784  Lett,  to 
Honoria  4-  Marianne  I.  74,  I  have  heajd  one  of  these  pitiful 
furioso's  raving  to  a  most  amiable  woman. 

Furious  (fiu«'riss),  a.  Also  4  furyus,  5-6  Sc. 
-ius,  5  Sc.  furiouss,  -ecus,  5-6  furyous,  6  furi- 
ouse.  [a.  OF.  furieus  (mod.F.  furieux)^  ad.  L. 
furiosust  Lfuria  FURY.] 

1.  Of  a  person,  an  animal,  etc. :  Full  of  fury  or 
fierce'  passion  ;  mad  with  anger,  zeal,  or  the  like ; 
raging,  frantic.  Also  of  actions,  attributes,  utter- 
ances :  Proceeding  from  or  exhibiting  fury ;  fierce, 
raging,  destructively  or  menacingly  violent. 

ci374  CHAUCER  Cowpl.  Mars  143  Now  wol  I  speke  of 
Mars,  furious  and  wood,  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  157 
Whan  he  [the  lioun]  is  moost  furious  in  his  myhte, 
Ther  comyth  a  quarteyn.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  vii.  6  Lift 
vp  thyself  ouer  the  furious  indignacion  of  myne  enemies. 
1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  CaslanJieda's  Cong.  E.  Ind.  xxxvi. 
87  a,  Heerevppon,  they  began  in  a  furious  outrage,  running 
out  of  their  dores  like  madde  men.  1611  BIBLE  Ezek.  v.  15 
When  I  shall  execute  Judgments  in  thee  in  anger  and  in 
furie,  and  in  furious  rebukes.  1641  in  Hearne  Collect.  15 
Aug.  (1706)  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  at;,  Y-  furiousest  Presbyterians. 
1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  To  Parlt.,  Wks.  (1847)  175/2  The 
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FURIOUSLY. 

furious  incitements  which  have  been  us'd.  1697  DRVDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  III.  410  The  furious  Maru,  ISarr'd  from  the 
Male,  is  frantick  with  Despair.  1752  HUME  EM.  $  Treat. 
(T777)  I-  62  Parties  of  religion  are  more  furious,  a  1853 
ROBERTSON  Lect.  ii.  (1858)  58  Furious  against  every  one 
whose  words  make  them  tremble  at  their  own  insecurity. 
1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Kef.  i.  iii.  (1866)  112  The  King,  already 
enraged,  was  furious  at  the  presentation  of  this  petition. 
1863  F.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  Georgia.  14,  I  cannot  help  being 
astonished  at  the  furious  and  ungoverned  execration. 

b.  transf.  Of  the  elements  :  Moving  with  or  as 
if  moved  by  fury,  violent,  raging. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay^s  l^oy.  HI.  vii.  80  If  the 
water  be  too  furious  and  deepe.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  IV.  ii. 
259  Feare  no  more,  .the  furious  Winters  rages.  1700  S.  L. 
tr.  Frykes  Voy.  E.  hid.  126  It  got  a  head  after  so  furious 
a  manner,  that  it  set  fire  on  the  Ship  itself.  177^  PENNANT 
Tour  Scotl.  in  1772,  119  From  the  top  is  a  view  of  the 
furious  Stream.  1799  COWPER  Castaway  iv,  The  furious 
blast.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxiv.  (1856)  196  Blowing 
a  furious  gale. 

t  c.  Of  pains,  diseases,  evil  influences  :  Raging, 
cruel.  06s. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  373  In  langour  and  in  torment 
furyus.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bockas  i.  viii.  (1544)  14  Folke 
were  there  blent  with  furious  darkenes.  1:1470  HENRY 


Wallace  ii.  211  In  fureous  payne.    1597  GERARDE  / 

Ii.  270  Furious  agues.     1627  ABP.  ABBOT  Narr.  in  Rushw. 

Hist.  Coil.  (1659)  I.  434  Some  furious  infirmities  of  Body. 

d.  Fast  and  furious  :  (of  mirth)  eager,  uproar- 
ious, noisy. 

1790  [see  FUN  3].  1830  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xviii,  Fast  and 
furious  grew  the  mirth  of  the  parties. 

2.  Hyperbolically    (after    Fr.   use)  :     Excessive, 
extravagant,  rare. 

1668  DRYDEN  Evening's  Love  III.  i,  What  a  furious  indi- 
gence of  ribbons  is  here  upon  my  head  !  Ibid.  v.  i,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  disin^age  my  Heart  from  this  furious  Tender 
which  I  have  for  him.  2822-56  DE  QUINCEY  Confess.  (1862) 
7  Without  a  suspicion  of  his  own  furious  romancing. 

3.  Mad,  insane.  Obs.  exc.  in  Scots  Law. 

1475  Sc.  Acts  fas.  7/7(1814)  II.  112  The  Inquest  fyndis 
(?at  he  was  ouder  fule  or  furiouss.  1564  Child  Marriages, 
etc.  (1897)  135  She,  beinge  seruaunt  with  the  testatrix,  did 
neuer  knowe  that  euer  she  was  Lunatike  or  furiouse.  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixiv.  §  4  Neither  furious  persons  nor 
children  may  receive  any  ciuill  stipulation.  1609  SKENE 
Reg.  Maj.,  Stat.  Robt.  /,  33  Fvrious  men  sould  be  taken, 
and  keiped  be  their  friends.  1642  View  Print.  Book  int. 
Obseniat.  10  Except  the  King  be  Captive,  furious,  or  in 
his  infancy.  1754  ERSKINE  Prirtc.  Sc.  LaVJ  (1809)  66  Idiots 
.  .and  furious  persons  cannot  marry. 

t  4.  Foolish,  absurd.   Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531!  253  b,  In  theyr  moost 
furyous  &  false  opinyon  they  iudged  hym  a  dissembler 
and  an  ypocryte.  1608-11  HALL  Kledit.  <y  Vows  i.  §  62, 
I  have  ever  found,  that  to  strive  with  my  superiour  is 
furious,  with  my  equall  doubtful]. 

5.  Comb.,  as  furious-curious,  -faced  adjs.  ;  furious- 
wise  adv. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  ll.  i.  iv,  I  {  andie-Craftes  630 
Dauncing,  foaming,  rowling  furious-wise.  1614  —  Little 
Barttjs  407  The  furious-curious  Spell  Of  those  Black-Artists. 
1636  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  1.  174  To  go  through  a  furious 
faced  death  to  life  eternal  ! 

Fnriously  (fiuo-rissli),  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  With  fury,  in  a  mad  or  frantic  manner,  to  an 
irrational  degree,  madly. 

1555  EDEN  Decaties  2  They  furiousely  cryed  out  againste 
him.  c  1610  Women  Saints  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  46  The  king  raging 
at  these  wordes  and  full  of  concupiscence,  furiousTie  sayd 
vnto  her  [etc.].  1611  BIBLE  Eselt.  xxiii.  25  They  shall  deale 
furiously  with  thee.  1751  WARBURTON  Julian  (ed.  2)  I.  v. 
99  An  inference  so  furiously  sceptical,  as  would  overturn 
the  whole  Body  of  civil  history.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  362  His  scheme  was  .  .  furiously  attacked.  1873 
BLACK  Pr.  Tlmle  (1874)  18  To  see  how  furiously  jealous 
you  would  become.  1890  Spectator  ii  Oct.,  Furiously 
interested  classes. 

2.  With  impetuous  or  boisterous  motion  or  agita- 
tion ;  swiftly,  violently,  vehemently. 

"  '577,  GASCOIGNE  Dan  Barthol.,  Reporters  Concl.  xix, 
So  staies  the  streame,  when  furioushe  it  flouth.  1611 
BIBLE  *  Kings  ix.  20  lehu  ..  driueth  furiously.  1686  tr. 
Cliardin's  Tra-v.  391  The  water  .  .  is  furiously  hot.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  Fryke't  Voy.  E.  Ind.  72  The  Piece  recoiled  so 
furiously.  1758  REID  tr.  Maci/ner's  Cliym.  I.  279  The 
Phosphorus  took  fire,  burnt  furiously,  and  burst  the  vessels. 
1797  MRS.  RAIJCLIFFE  Italian  xvi,  Perceiving  his  master 
beset,  he  came  furiously  to  his  aid.  1840  DICKENS  Barn. 
Kndge  vi,  Before  the  words  had  passed  my  lips,  he  rode 
upon  me  furiously.  1860  MAURY  Phys.  Gcog.  vi.  §  312  Here 
..the  sea-breeze  blows  furiously.  1877  LADY  BRASSEY  Voy. 
Sunbeam  xv.  (1878)  269  Where  the  molten  lava  dashed  up 
furiously  against  the  rocks. 

3.  Excessively,  'awfully'.     Cf.  ~F  .  furieusement  . 
1822-56  DE  QUINCEY  Con/ess.  (1862)  35  The  lady  of  1752 

if  living  in  1800  must  be  furiously  wrinkled. 

Furiousness  (fiu«Tiasnes).  [f.  a 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  bein 
madness,  fury. 

c  1500  >  Melusine  xlvi.  321   Makyng..by  her  furyousnes 
suche  horryble  crye  &  noyse  that  it  semed  al  thayer  to  be 
replete  with   thundre  &   tempeste.     1535  COVERDALE  Ps. 
ent    P°n  th,em  V  furiousnesse  of  his  wrath. 


as   prec.  + 
ng  furious- 


'   ,.  -  — —  — »"•*>  *••"-  i"»i«Juaucss  01  ms  wratf 

upon  this  guilty  head.    1840  m  SMART  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 
Fu'nson.    Obs.    exc.  Her.    [a.  MDu.  vuur- 
ijzen  (Kilian  vierijzer),  f.  vuur  FIRE  sb.  +  ijzen, 
t'jzer,  IRON.     (Perh.  FLBEBISH  is  a  corruption  of 
this.)]     (See  quot.  1889.) 
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1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (18211  I.  p.  Ivii,  He  that  was 
found  in  the  army  but  flint  and  furisine,  or  but  his  swerd. 
1889  ELVIN  Diet.  Her.,  Furisons,  the  steel  used  for  striking 
fire  from  a  flint. 

Furl  (fwl),  sb.     [f.  next  vb.] 

1.  A  roll,  coil,  or  curl  of  any  furled  body. 

1643  WITHER  Camfo  Mmx  17  [Who]  Hath  taken  downe, 
one  furle  of  his  proud  sailes.  1746-7  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818) 
180  Ye  vernal  Clouds,  furls  of  finer  air,  folds  of  softer 
moisture. 

2.  The  action  of  furling  or  state  of  being  furled, 
the  manner  in  which  a  sail  is  furled. 

1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xxxii,  That  part  of  the  sail  . . 
was  wanted  to  be  rolled  in  with  the  furl,  1840  R.  H.  DANA 
Be/.  Mast  xxiii.  70  Every  sailor  knows  that  a  vessel  is 
judged  of,  a  good  deal,  by  the  furl  of  her  sails. 

Furl  (foil),  v.  [prob.,  as  Prof.  Skeat  suggests, 
an  alteration  of  FUHDLE  v. 

This  cannot,  however,  be  considered  certain,  as  furdle 
may  have  been  due  to  a  mixture  of  furl  and  fardU-.  Cf. 
the  synonymous  F.  ferler  (by  Littrc  regarded  as  adopted 
from  Eng.),  also  early  mod.  Y.frcslcr^  (cited  s.v.  FRILL).] 

1.  trans.  '  To  roll  up  and  bind  (a  sail)  neatly 
upon  its  respective  yard  or  boom  '  (Adm.  Smyth) ; 
to  roll  or  gather  up  (a  flag)  into  small  compass. 
Also  with  up.  To  furl  in  a  body,  the  bunt  (see 
vtl.  sb.  I). 

1556  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  113  Offering  vs, 
if  wee  woulde,  to  furle  his  Flagges,  and  to  be  at  our  com- 
maundement  in  all  things.  1626  Sir  F.  Drake  revived  in 
Arb.  Garner  V.  500  A  ship,  .which,  .had  not  yet  furled  her 


10  run  me  :viam-iop-uanant  aau,  leu.  1720  A^ona.  ijtiz. 
No.  5917/3  They  furled  their  Colours  and  began  to  fly. 
1748  AHSOH'S  Voy.  in.  ii.  (ed.  4)  413  We  were  full  five  hours 
in  furling  our  sails,  1775  Tetuier  Father  II.  142  The  method 
of  furling  up  a  pair  of  colours.  1842  TENNYSON  Locksley 
Hall  127  Till,  .the  battle-flags  were  furl'd  In  the  Parliament 
of  man.  1876  SAUNDERS  Lioti  in  Path  vii,  The  fisherman 
furls  his  sail. 

b.  transf.  anAfig. 

a  1657  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864)  232  All  the  hopes  »f  your 
reward  you  furl.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  318  When  pro- 
vidence has  been  pleased  to  furle  up  the  foggy  curtains 
of  the  Heavens.  1713  Guardian  No-  n  F  8  She  on  a  sud- 
den, .furl'd  her  fan.  1743  Loud.  4-  Country  Brew.  \.  (ed.  4) 
65  This  Paper  must  be  furled  or  twisted  round  the  Bun^. 
1801  SOUTHEV  Thalaba  III.  v,  Mpath  furl'd  the  tent.  18x6 
SCOTT  Old  Mort.  xi,  I  hope  my  sister-in-law  is  well — furl  up 
the  bed-curtain.  1847  ALB.  SMITH  Ckr.  Tadpole  viii.  (1879) 
84  The  umbrella  was  directly  furled.  z86i  LYTTON  &  FANK 
Tannhavscr  15  But,  furl'd  beneath  that  florid  surface, 
lurk'd  A  vice  of  nat'ire,  breeding  death,  not  life.  1863  FK. 
A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  Georgia  69  The  eagle ..  furled  his  great 
wings. 

t  2.  To  twist  or  curl  (hair).  In  quot.  absol.  Cf. 
FKILL  v.  Obs. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  ll.  iv.   ll.  Magnif.  742  One. . 
Combs  out  at  length  her  goodly  golden  locks.  .Th'othcr. . 
Frizzles  and  Furls  in  Curls  and  Rings  a-part. 
fb.  Of  a  lion  :  To  ruffle  (its  mane).   Obs. 

1681  TATE  Abs.  t,  Achit.  11.  837  [The  lion]  Disdaining 
furls  his  mane  and  tears  the  ground. 

1 3.  To  make  undulations  on  (a  surface) ;  to 
furrow,  wrinkle.  Obs. 

1681  CHETHAM  Angler's  Vatle.tn.  x.  §  i  (1689)  08  Cloudy 
and  windy  day  that  furls  the  Water.  1741  SHENSTONK 
Schoolmistr.  261  He.. furls  his  wrinkly  front,  and  cries, 
'  What  stuff  is  here  ! '  a  1763  —  Odes,  etc.  (1765)  206  Nor 
bite  your  lip,  nor  furl  your  brow. 

4.  To  swathe  or  envelope  in  or  with  something 
twisted  or  folded.     Now  rare. 

1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  53  F  8  A  Purple  Canopy  furled 
with  curious  Wreaths  of  Drapery.  1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson' t 
Fitneralzg  His  staff  tipped  with  silver.and  furled  with  sarsnet. 
.11850  ROSSETTI  Dante  %  Circ.  I.  (1874)  184  When  its  flesh 
is  furl  d  Within  a  shroud. 

5.  intr.    To   become   furled :    to   be   rolled   or 
gathered  up  in  a  spiral  or  twisted  form ;  to  curl  up. 

1676  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1130/4  Her  Foresail  and  Foretopsail 
furling  aloft.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  I.  ii.  2  It  [a  fog] 
sometimes  casts  it  self  into  Threds  or  Ropes,  and  by  the 
warmth  of  the  Sun  furls  up  into  Gossamere.  1816  BYHON 
Siege  Cor.  xi,  The  banners  drooped  along  their  staves  And 
as  they  fell  around  them  furling.  zSai  — •  Juan  in.  Ixxii, 
Her.. Turkish  trousers  furl'd  Above  the  prettiest  ankle  in 
the  world. 

b.  (with/™;//,  off.)  To  roll  away  (like  passing 
clouds).  Also  (nonce-use')  of  the  sky,  la  furl 
asunder. 

1814  Prof/telcss  m.  v,  The  Trojan  ruins  burning,  and  the 
skies  Furling  asunder,  that  the  Gods  may  view  Their 
dreadful  warrants  rig'rously  fulfill'd.  1844  LOWELL  Poems, 
Forlorn  viii,  And  years  of  misery  and  sin  Furl  off,  and  leave 
her  heaven  blue.  —  Captive  v,  The  dread,  like  mist  in 
sunshine.  Furled  serenely  from  her  mind.  1859  Miss  MULOCK 
Roiuant.  T.  206  The  clouds  furled  off  from  the  sky. 

U  6.  Misused  for  unfurl. 

1798  PENNANT  Hindoostnn  II.  153  A  lady.. laid  hold  of 
an  umbrella,  and  furling  it  full  in  the  animal's  face,  terrified 
it  so  that  it  instantly  retired. 

Hence  Furled  ppl.  a.  Also  Fu'rler,  one  who 
furls  :  only  in  comb.,  as  sail-furler. 

a  1659  CLEVELAND  May  Day  i,  Why  shroud  Ye  up  your 
selves  m  the  furl'd  Sails  of  Night?  c  1860  H.  STUART  Sea- 
man s  Cateck.  45  The  sailfurlers  go  below.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Gasket,  a  cord.. to  secure  furled  sails  to 
the  yard. 

t  FuTlengftll.    Sc.    Obs.      [=  furrow-length, 
q.v.  under  FURROW.]    =  FUKLONG. 
.11400-50  Alexander  2898  ?it  hase  be  Bode,  as  I  fynd 


FURLONG. 

a  furelenth  of  brede.  r  1450  Gplagros  %  Gaiv.  1279  Anc 
furlenth  before  his  folk,  on  feildis  so  faw. 

Furless  (f^'-des),  a.  [f.  Fuu  sb\  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  fur. 

1855  GEO.  ELIOT  Jrnl,  in  Life  (1884)  I.  301  Though  he  was 
wrapped  in  fur;  and  we,  all  fur-less  as  we  were,  pitied  him. 
1882  Miss  WOOLSON  Anne  7  The  degeneracy  of  the  furless 
times. 

Purlet,  -ot,  obs.  forms  of  FIULOT. 

Furling  (fpulirj),  vbl.  sb.   [f.  FURL  v.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.     Furling  in  a  body,  in 
the  bunt  (see  quot.  1867). 

1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xxxii,  That  they  might  prac- 
tise furling.  1865  MASSON  Rcc,  Brit.  Philos.  iv.  345  The 
instinctive  furling  off.  .of  a  conceived  external  world  of 
possibilities  from  a  conscious  and  persisting  personality. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailors  W'ord-bk.,  Furling  in  a  body,  a  method 
of  rolling  up  a  topsail.. by  gathering  all  the  loose  part  of 
the  sail  into  the  top,  about  the  heel  of  the  topmast,  wnereby 
the  yard  appears  mu,ch  thinner  and  lighter  than  when  the 
sail  is  furled  in  the  usual  manner,  which  is  sometime^ 
termed,  for  distinction  sake,  furling  in  the  bunt. 

2.  Comb.y  as  furling- system  \  furling-line,  a  line 
or  cord  used  in  furling  sails. 

i6a6CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng,  Sea-men  15  The  . .  gassits 
or  furling  lines.  16*7  —  Seaman's  Gram.  v.  32  Furling 
lines  are  small  lines  made  fast  to  the  top  saile,  top  gallant 
saile,  and  the  missen  yards  armes.  1860  Merc.  Marine 
Mag,  VII.  114  Captain  Finlay  intended  to  confine  his 
furling  system,  .to  schooners.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word- 
bk.t  Furling-line,  a  generally  flat  cord  called  a  gasket. 

Furlong  (f»ul^n).  Forms  :  i  furlang,  -uug, 
2  -eng,  3-5  furte^angCe,  4  ferlong,  fourlonge, 
4-5  for(e)lang(e,  4-6  -long(e,  4-5  fur(e)longe, 
4-  furlong.  PI.  4-5  for-,  furlong.  [OE.  fur- 
lang str.  neut.,  f.furk,  FURROW  +  langt  LONG  a.] 

1.  Originally,  the  length  of  the  furrow  in  the 
common  field,  which  was  theoretically  regarded  as 
a  square  containing  ten  acres.  As  a  lineal  measure, 
the  furlong  therefore  varied  according  to  the  extent 
assigned  at  various  times  and  places  to  the  ACRE, 
but  was  usually  understood  to  be  equal  to  40  poles 
(rods,  perches).  As  early  as  the  pth  c.  it  was 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Roman 
which  was  J  of  a  Roman  mile ;  and  \ie 
has  always  been  used  as  a  name  for  the  eighth  part 
of  an  English  mile,  whether  this  coincided  with 
the  agricultural  measure  so  called  or  not.  The 
present  statute  furlong  is  220  yards,  and  is  equal 
both  to  the  eighth  part  of  a  statute  mile,  and  to  the 
side  of  a  square  of  10  statute  acres. 

a.  as  a  measure  in  current  use.  (Early  examples 
are  wanting.) 

c  13*0  Art/i.  fy  Merl.  6693  .V.  forlong  he  dede  hem  recoile. 
i377^LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  5  Er  I  hadde  faren  a  fourlonge 
feyntise  me  hente.  14. .  Sir  Beues  752  (MS.  M.)  Ther  was 
no  hors  in  the  world  so  stronge  That  myght  ffolowe  hym 
a  fur  longe.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3856  A  foure  furelange 
or  fyue  it  was  of  full  brede.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  ix. 
xi,  Thenne  he.. departed  his  waye  a  furlonge.  1559  W. 
CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  56  There  is  also  diversitie 
what  a  Furlong  should  conteine  in  length.  16*7  CAPT. 
SMITH  Seaman  s  Gram.  x.  48  Fifteene  furlongs,  that  is, 
a  mile  and  i  parts.  1653  WALTON  Angler  v.  128  For 
Gesner  observes,  the  Otter  smels  a  fish  forty  furlong  off 
him  in  the  water.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Jovrn.  Jems.  (1732) 
15  About  two  furlongs  out  of  Town.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
Supp.  s.  v.,  In  Scotland  the  furlong  is  equal  to  forty  falls. 
1789  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xvi.  (1853)  68  This  noise  may  be 
heard  a  furlong  or  more.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  xxix, 
The  fresh  and  desperate  onset  bore  The  foes  three  furlongs 
back.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Monadnoc^  His  day's  ride  is 
a  furlong  space. 

b.  Antiq.  as  a  rendering  of  L.  stadium  or  Gr. 
ffratitov. 

cgoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  i.  xxv.  (1890)  56  Se  is  b1"60^  fur- 
lunga  brad,  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxiv.  13  Syxti^  fur- 
langa  fram  hierusalem.  13..  E.  E.  AlUt.  P.  A.  1030 
Twelue  (thousand]  forlonge  space.  1382  WYCLIP  Luke 
xxiv.  13  A  castel,  that  was  fro  Jerusalem  in  space  of  sixty 
furlongis.  1550  BALE  Image  Both,  Ch.  in.  xxi.  H  h  iij,  A 
furlonge  is  the  eyght  parte  of  a  myle  and  contayneth 
a  hundreth  and  xxv.  paces,  which  is  in  length  vi.  hundreth 
and  xxv.  fote.  16*5-35  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  i.  viii. 
(ed.  2)  195  A  Furlong"  contains  according  to  Herodotus  600 
feet.  1760  FAWKES  Hero  fy  Leandtr  23  note%  The  narrowest 
Part  of  the  Channel  is  about  seven  Stadia,  or  Furlongs. 

t  C.  Furlong  way :  a  short  distance,  hence  the 
time  taken  in  walking  this,  a  brief  space.  Obs. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  111.  974  Or  hyt  a  forlonge  way 
was  olde.  .ci386  —  Miller's  T.  451  They  sitten  stille  wel 
a  furlong  way.  c  1450  Tivo  Cookery-bks.  \\.  91  |?enne  take 
hem  downe.  .and  lete  stonde  a  forlonge  wey  or  ij.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  v.  v,  I  had  leuer.  .that  I  hadde  ben  a  for- 
longe way  to  fore  hym. 

t  2.  Used  (on  the  analogy  of  i  b)  to  render  L. 
stadium  in  the  sense  of  '  the  course  for  foot-races '. 
;Chiefly/£-.)  Obs. t 

The  course  for  runners  at  Olympia  was  a  stadium  in 
length  ;  hence  the  use  of  oraSto!/,  stadium  in  this  sense. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  iii.  03  (Camb.  MS.)  Yif  a 
man  renne[>  in  the  stadie  or  m  the  forlong  for  the  corone. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  258  pel  ^at  rennen  in  >e 
ferlong  for  be  pris.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  328  After 
the  forlonge  of  thys  presente  lyfe.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (1531) 
62  b,  For  every  relygyous  persone  sholde  renne  in  the  fore- 
longe  of  perfeccyon. 

3.  An  area  of  land  a  '  furlong  *  each  way,  con 
taining  tea  acres. 


FURLOUGH. 

1819  REESC><:/.  s.v.,  The  furlong  as  a  superficial  measure,  is 
generally  10  acres,  according  to  the  acre  of  different  counties, 
fb.  The  eighth  part  of  an  acre.  Obs.—" 

Perh.  only  a  blunder  of  Min^hcu. 

1617  MINSIIKU  Ditctot^  Furlong .  .is  otherwise  the  eight 
part  of  an  acre.  1656-81  in  KLOUNT  Glossogr. 

4.  The  headland  of  a  common  field.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
?8S4  Charter  of  Mtkelivolf  of  IVessex  in  Cod.  DipL  V. 

in  Of  twelf  aekeran  ut  foro  bnfon  scortan  hlmce  set  Sss 
furlanges  ende.  1649  BLITHE  En%.  Improv.  Impr.  (1652)  10 
One  Furlong  butting  or  Hadlandmg  upon  other  Furlongs, 
1877  :V.  W.  /.inc.  Gloss.,  Furlong,  the  road  or  boundary 
upon  which  the  separate  lots  abut  in  an  'open  field'  or 
piece  of  unenclosed  ground  divided  into  several  occupations. 

5.  An  indefinite  division  of  an  unenclosed  field. 
12..  Nc^vininstcr  CnrtitL  (1878)  122  Usque  ad   Gauelok 

furlang.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  IJ.  v.  424, 1  can  fynde  in  a  felde 
or  in  a  fourlonge  an  hare.  1438  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  170 
Qumtaacra jacet  super  eundem  furlong.  [But  is  this4?J  1523 
FriWKRB.  Snrv.  38!),  At  a  furlong  called  Dale  furlong  y° 
whiche  furlong  conteyneth  .xxx.  landes  and  two  heed 
landes.  1637  HARRISON  in  Sheffield  Gloss.,  A  piece  of  land 
enclosed  lying  in  furlongs.  111825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
Furlong^  a  division  of  an  uninclosed  cornfield.  1839 
STONEHOUSE  Axholme  302  Two  selions  of  land  containing 
one  acre,  lying  in  a  furlong  called  Foxholes.  1854  Miss 
BAKER  Northampt.  Gloss. ,  Furlong,  an  indefinite  number 
of  lands  or  leys,  running  parallel  to  each  other. 

6.  =LAND.     (See  qtiot.  1893.)   Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  97  The  land  must  be  cast  into 

furlongs,  that  the  furrows  may  convey  the  water  one  to 
another  into  a  general  trench.  1893  IVittsh.  G/0s$.}  Furlong 
. .  the  strip  of  newly-ploughed  land  lying  between  two  main 
furrows. 

7.  ( The    line    of    direction    of    plowed   lands ' 
(Marshall). 

1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  I.  (1795)  131  Endeavouring  to 
lay  their  'furlongs'  north-and-south,  that  the  sun  may  have 
an  equal  influence  on  either  side  the  narrow  ridges. 

Furlough  (ftful0«),  sb.  Forms :  7  vorloffe, 
fore-loofe,  forloff,  furloff,  -ogh,  7,  9  furlo,  8 
furloe,  foreloff,  7-9  furlow,  7-  furlough,  [a. 
Du.  -verlof,  app.  formed  in  imitation  of  Ger.  ver- 
laub,  f.  ver-  FOR-  pref±  +  root  laub- :  see  BELIEVE 
v.,  LEAVE  sb.  Cf.  Da.  forlov,  Sw.  forlof.  The 
Eng.  word,  having  from  the  beginning  been  stressed 
on  the  first  syll.,  seems  to  show  influence  of  the  syn- 
onymous Du.  oorlof,  =  Gzr.  urlaub  (OHG.,  MHG. 
urloup}t  abstract  noun  corresp.  to  the  OTeut.  vb. 
*izlauft$jan,  -lautjan  to  give  leave,  allow  (Goth. 
uslatibjan,  OHG.  irloubQn,  mod.G.  erlauben,  OE. 
aliefan] :  see  A- pref.^  and  LEAVE  sb^\ 

1.  Leave  of  absence,  esp.  a  permit  or  licence 
given  to  a  soldier  (or  more  rarely,  an  official) 
to  be  absent  from  duty  for  a  stated  time. 

1625  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  v.  i,  The  deed,  .is  a  thing  of 
greater  consequence,  Then  to  be  borne  about  in  a  blacke 
boxe,  Like  a  Low-Countrey  vorloffe,  or  Welsh-briefe. 
1637  R.  MONRO  Exged.  r.  34  The  Lievetenant  Colonell 
taking  a  fore-loofe,  did  go  unto  Holland.  1649  G.  DANIEL 
Trinarch.,  Hen,  y,  clxxxii,  They'd  feigned  Furloghs,  of 
Sloth,  or  Feare.  1707  FARQUHAR  Recruiting  Officer  i.  i, 
Enter  him  a  grenadier .  .absent  on  furlow.  1749  MS.  Desp. 
14  Nov.,  Bd.  of  Trade,  S.  Carolina  T.  68  In  Charles- 
town  living  on  the  license  of  your  Excellency's  third 
foreloff.  1772  Ann.  Reg.  198/1  Maclauchlan.  .was  sent  off 
upon  a  furlow  for  three  months.  1804  WELLINGTON  in 
Gurw.  Desp.  III.  41  Officers  not  on  furlough,  .are  to  join 
their  corps  without  delay.  1835  MARRVAT  Jac.  Faithf. 
xxxvi,  My  uncle  James  came  home  on  furlough,  for  he  held 
a  very  high  and  lucrative  situation  under  the  Company. 
1893  FORBES-MITCHELL  Remin,  Gt.  Mutiny  71  Over  fifty 
men.,  were  found  to  have  furloughs,  or  leave-certificates.. 
in  their  pockets. 

attrib.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  51 
The  salaries  are  large,  .the  furlough  allowance  and  retiring 
annuity  handsome  and  all-sufficient.  1876  Voyle^s  Milit. 
Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.  Furlough,  The  furlough  pay  is  as  follows. 

fi%.     1816-7  COLERIDGE  Lay  Senn.  378  One  of  those  short 
furloughs  from  the  service  of  the  body,  which  the  soul  may 
sometimes  obtain  even  in  this,  its  militant  state. 
b.  extended  to  general  use. 

1763  COWPEK  Let.  9  Aug.  Wks.  (1876)  5  My  destination  is 
settled  at  last,  and  I  have  obtained  a  furlough.  1793  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Lett.  22  Feb.,  You  ..  could  not  refuse  to  her 
request  the  week's  furlough,  1843  LEFEVRE  Life  Trav, 
Phys.  I.  i.  vii.  158,  I.  .demanded  a  furlough  of  a  fortnight, 
to  enable  me  to  see  my  friends  in  England.  1848  KINGSLEY 
Sahrfs  Trag.  i.  i,  Would  but  her  samtship  leave  her  gold 
behind,  We'd  give  herself  her  furlough. 

t  2.  A  passport ;  a  licence,  or  permit. 

n  1659  CLEVELAND  Wks.  (1687)  7  The  greatest  Honours 
on  the  aged  hurl'd  Are  but  gay  Furlows  for  another  World. 
1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  ii,  Or  what  else  will  your  uncle 
Everard  do  for  us?  Get  us  a  furlough  to  beg? 

Furlough  (f»ul0u),w.    Chiefly  U.  S.    [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  grant  (a  person)  a  furlough  ;  to  give 
leave  of  absence  to. 

1783  N.  GREENE  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  IV. 
38  The  Northern  Army  does  not  choose  to  be  furloughed. 
1799  G.  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1893  XIV.  208  The  prac- 
tice of  furloughing  officers,  and  then  renewing  the  furloughs 
from  time  to  time.  1867  EMERSON  May-Day  fy  OtJter 
Pieces  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  42^  Amid  the  hue  and  cry  Of 
scholars  furloughed  from  their  tasks.  1869  LOWELL  Cathe- 
dral 236  With  outward  senses  furloughed, 

2.  intr.  To  spend  a  furlough. 

1892  Black  <$•  White  Christm.No.  31/2  The  unsteady  white 
gaiters  of  two  Grenadiers  furloughing  in  the  village. 

Furloughed  (tv-s\o*d),  ppl.  a.  [f.  FURLOUGH 
sb.  or  v.  +  -ED.]  Having  a  furlough  or  leave  of 
absence  ;  hence,  unoccupied,  inactive. 
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1811  W.  R.  SINGER  J'MHIS  5  Ten  thousand  furlow'd 
Heroes.  1848  LOWELL  Bigloiu  P.  Poems  1890  II.  23  She 
. .  Patted  the  furloughed  ferule  on  her  palm.  1864  Daily 
Tel,  26  Nov.,  All  furloughed  officers  and  men  have  been 
ordered  to  return  immediately. 

t  Ftrrmage.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  /dunnage 
(mod.  F.  frontage) :—  popular  L.  *formaticum,  f. 
forma  mould,  FORM.]  Cheese. 

14. .  HENRYSON  Two  Myss  124  Ilannatyne  MS.  vn. 
(1881)  963  Furmag  full  fyne  scho  brocht  in  steid  of  geill. 

Furrue,  obs.  form  of  FORM. 

Furmente,  -ty,  furmety,  -ity :  see  FRU- 
MENTY. 

Furnace  (fwunes),  sb.  Forms :  3  furneise, 
4-5  f(o)urneys(e,  fo(u)rnays(e,  fournas,  for- 
uayce,  fornes,  (5  fornas,  furnasee  ,  4-6  for- 
neys(e,  f(o)urneis,  furnes's,  (5  furnoys,  6  fur- 
neyse,  fournes\  6-7  fornace,  (6  fournace, 
furnise),  6-  furnace,  [a.  OF.  fornais,  masc. 

=  Pr.  fornatz,  fornaz,  li.foniace),  also  fornaise 
jnod.F.fffurnaise,  —  Sp.  hornaza^,  repr.  L.fornac- 
em,fornax,  fern.,  {.forn-tis,f urn-its,  oven.] 

1.  An  apparatus  consisting  essentially  of  a  chamber 
to  contain  combustibles  for  the  purpose  of  subject- 
ing minerals,  metals,  etc.  to  the  continuous  action 
of  intense  heat. 

In  modern  use  it  chiefly  denotes  a  building  of  masonry 
lined  with  firebrick,  used  for  metallurgical  operations,  the 
baking  of  pottery,  or  the  like ;  but  it  is  also  applied  to 
smaller  apparatus  (usually  constructed  of  iron)  used  in 
chemistry,  assaying,  etc. 

a  msjnliana  32  As  bu.  .te  breo  children  ..  biwistest  un- 
weommet  from  be  ferliche  fur  of  be  furneise.  a  1340  HAM- 
POLE  Psalter  xvi.  4  pe  fournas  bat  purges  metall.  1383 
WYCLIF  Matt.  vi.  30  The  heye  of  the  feeld,  that  to  day  is, 
and  to  morwe  is  sente  in  to  the  fourneyse.  1413  Pilgr. 
Smule  (Caxton  1483)  III.  vii.  55  With  fyre  pykes  they  cast 
them  in  the  forneis.  1535  COVERDALE  Prov.  xvii.  3  Like  as 
syluer  is  tried  in  the  fire  and  golde  in  the  fornace.  1544 
PHAER  Regym.  Lyfe  (1553)  I  iij  b,  Baken  or  dryed  as  clay 
is  in  the  fourneis.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  vii.  148  The 
Louer,  Sighing  like  Furnace.  1664  EVELYN  AW.  Hart. 
(1729)  229  A  plain  single  Furnace,  (such  as  Oiymists  use  in 
their  Laboratories  for  common  Operations)^  1725  DE  FOE 
Voy.  round  World  (1840)  272  Running  like  liquid  metal  out 
of  a  furnace.  1837  WHITTOCK,  etc.  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  130 
The  furnaces,  retorts  and  other  apparatus  are  too  numerous 
to  be  described.  187*  ELLACOMBE  Clt.  Bells  Devon  i.  u 
On  the  signal  being  given,  the  furnaces  were  tapped,  and 
the  metal  flowed. 

b.  Iramf.  The  fire  of  a  volcano ;  the  volcano 
itself. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  376  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  furnaces  of  the  Indies,  .for  the  hill,  .hath 
five  mouths.. for  casting  out  fire.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr. 
St.  Pierre's  Stnd.  Nat.  (ijgg)  I.  344  Volcanos  must  have 
emitted  their  fiery  currents  more  frequently  in  the  earlier 
ages,  when.. the  Ocean,  loaded  with  it's  vegetable  spoils, 
supplied  more  abundant  matter  to  their  furnaces.  1804 
C.  B.  BROWN  tr.  Volney's  View  Soil  U.  S.  99  The  existence 
of  this  furnace  agrees  with  all  the  traces  of  earthquakes 
hitherto  mentioned. 

c.  fig.,  esp.  used  to  express  any  severe  test  or 
trial.     Also,  a  place  of  excessive  heat ;   a  '  hot- 
bed'. 

1340  Ayenb.  131  pise  wordle  ^et  ne  is  bote..a  fornays 
annet  mid  uer  of  zenne  and  of  zor}e.  1382  WYCLIF  Dent. 
iv.  20  The  Lord  took  ^ow,  and  ladde  ?ow  oute  fro  the  yren 
forneys  of  Egipte.  1497  BP.  AI.COCK  Mons  Perfect.  Ciij, 
He  lyved  here  in  purgatory  and  in  the  fomays  of  tempta- 
cyon.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tassn  xv.  1,  He.. open  set  Of  his 
broad  gaping  iawes  the  fornace  wide.  1611  BIBLE  Isa. 
xlviii.  10,  I  naue  chosen  thee  in  the  fornace  of  affliction. 
1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  962  Breathed  hot  From  all  the 
boundless  furnace  of  the  sky . .  A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim 
smites  With  instant  death.  1844  KINGLAKE  Eothcn  xxiv.  320 
Nablous  is  the  very  furnace  of  Mahometan  bigotry. 

•j-2.  Applied  to  an  oven  or  chamber  for  pro- 
ducing a  moderate  continuous  heat ;  in  quots.  an 
incubating  chamber.  Obs. 

(71400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v>  49  1'here  is  a  comoun  Hows  in 
that  Cytee,  that  is  alle  (Tulle  of  smale  Furneys ;  and  thidre 
bryngen  Wommen  of  the  Toun  here  Eyren  of  Hermes,  of 
Gees  and  of  Dokes,  for  to  ben  put  in  to  tho_Furneyses. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholays  Voy.  \.  viii.  7  b.  Fur- 
naces, made  in  maner  like  unto.,  stoves  of  Germanic  in  the 
whiche  with  a  small  heate  they  do.. hatch  their  egges. 
1616  {see  FURNER  i]. 

3.  A  closed  fireplace  for  heating  a  building  by 
means  of  hot-air  or  hot-water  pipes;   also,  'the 
fireplace  of  a  marine  boiler'  (Adra.  Smyth). 

1691  EVELYN  Diary  28  Dec.,  Saw  the  effect  of  my  green- 
house furnace.  1881  FAWKES  Horticult.  Build,  218  Stoke- 
holes, furnaces,  and  boilers,  should  always  be  protected  by 
an  enclosed  shed  from  rain  and  wind. 

4.  A  boiler,  cauldron,  crucible.    Obs.  exc.  dial. 
(See  quots.  1884  and  1886.) 

C-I290.S'.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  295/61  A  forneis  he  let  maken  of 
bras:  and  fullen  it  ful  of  led.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  ion 
As  a  fornes  ful  of  not  J>at  vpon  fyr  boyles.  c  1400  Lan~ 
franc's  Cirurg.  171  pe  heete  of  ^e  lyvere  makfy  J»e  stomac 
to  sej>e  as  fier  makijj  a  furneis  to  se}?e.  1494  Nottingham 
Rec.  III.  30  Unum  fornes  de  plumbo.  1540  Yatton 
Churchw.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  154X0  sawyng  y"  quyrbys 
to  y«  Furnes  of  Chyrche  howse  vjd.  01661  FULLER 
Worthies  (1840)  III.  486  Seethe  all  these  [herbs]  (being 
well  washed)  in  a  furnace  of  fair  water.  1884  Upton  on 
Stniern  Gloss.)  Furnace,  a  large  boiler  set  in  brickwork,  for 
brewing,  making  soup,  &c.  1886  W.  Somerset  Closs.t  Gal- 
vanized iron  Furnace,  27  gals.,  .us.  gti. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  furnace  air-pipe^  -chink. 


FURNAGE. 

•coke,  -feeder,  -filler,  -fir et-fuer, -glow t-heat,  -house, 
-smoke ;  furnace-burning ',  -like  adjs.  \ftirnace-ward 
adv.  Also  furnace-bar  =  fire-bar  (see  FIKE  6.5); 
furnace-bridge  (see  quot.) ;  furnace  cadraia 
or  cadmium  (see  quot.)  ;  furnace- drift,  f  -earth 
(see  quots.);  furnaceman,  one  who  tends  a  fur- 
nace ;  furnace-pumice  Kletall.,  '  a  slag  often 
produced  in  smelting  pisolitic  iron  ores,  having  the 
cellular  appearance  of  pumice-stone'  (Cassell) ; 
furnace-tube  (see  quot.). 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  231  The  *Furnace  Air- 
pipes,  .are  placed  to  pass  through  the  Fire  and  Brick-work. 
1888  Loclffwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.^  *  Furnace  Bars.  1874 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  926/2  *  Furnace- Bridge,  a  barrier  of 
fire-bricks  or  of  iron  plates  containing  water  thrown  across 
the  furnace  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  fire-bars,  to  prevent 
the  fuel  being  carried  into  the  flues,  and  to  quicken  the 
draft  by  contracting  the  area.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VIt 
\\.  \.  80  All  my  bodies  moysture  Scarse  serues  to  quench  my 
*  Furnace-burning  hart.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss., 
*Furnace  cadmium  or  cadmta,  the  oxide  of  zinc  which 
accumulates  in  the  chimneys  of  furnaces  smelting  zinci- 
ferous ores,  a  1849  MANGAN  Poems  (1859)  35  That  the 
flame,  with  subtle  flood,  Through  the  *furnace-chink  may 
fly.  1889  Daily  News  t6  Dec.  2/7  This  week  *furnace  coke 
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pose  of  ventilating  the  mine.  16x2  STURTEVANT  Metallica 
(1854)  114  *  Furnace-earths  . .  where-withall  you  build  up 
your  Furnaces.  1858  SIMMOSDS  Diet,  Trade,  *  Furnace* 
feeder,  a  stoker  or  fireman  ;  one  who  supplies  fuel  to  the 
furnace.  1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  *  Furnace  Fillers, 
men  who  remain  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  empty  therein 
the  loaded  barrows  sent  up  from  the  bottom.  ^1645 
H  DWELL  Lett.  I.  xxix.  41  If  this  small  *furnace-fire  hath 
vertue  to  convert  such  a  small  lump  of  Dark  Dust  and 
Sand  into  such  a  precious  clear  Body  as  Crystal.  1889 
Daily  News  4  Dec.  5/6  A  vfurnace  firer.  .stated  that  [etc.]. 
1863-65  J.  THOMSON  Sunday  at  Hampstead\\,  The  East 
resumes  its  *furnace-glow.  1849  E.  E.  NAPIER  Excurs.  S. 
Africa  II.  407  Alternate  *furnace  heat  and  chilly  damp- 
ness. 1882  OUIDA  In  Maremma  I.  62  A  *furnace-house  to 
make  the  salt  that  was  raked  upon  the  beach.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Hcrcsbach's  Husb.  n.  (1586)  77  b,  The  Furrow  must  be  made 
*Furnase  like,  straight  aboue,  and  broade  in  the  bottome. 
1825  HEBER  Narrative  (1828)  III.  33  Such  a  furnace-like 
climate.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  * Furtiacetnan. 
1884  if  ham  Daily  Post  23  Feb.  3/5  Wanted  two  little  Mill 
Furnacemen.  1797  College  20  Like  *furnace-smoke  in 
volumes  rolling  down.  1888  Locfavood's  Diet.  Meek,  Engm., 
'Furnace-tube,  the  tube  within  which  the  fuel  is  enclosed 
in  an  internally  fired  boiler,  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  1087 
First  floore  hit  ij  feet  thicke  enclynynge  softe  The  *fourneis 
ward. 
Furnace  (fv'ines),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  a.  trans.  To  exhale  like  a  furnace,     b.  intr. 
To  issue  as  from  a  furnace. 

1598  CHAPMAN  Achilles  Shield  Ep;  Ded.  Aivb,  That 
raging  vlcer,  which.  .Furnaceth  the  vniuersall  sighes  and 
complaintes  of  this  transposed  world.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor. 
I.  vi.  66  He  furnaces  The  thicke  sighes  from  him.  1624 
QTJARLES  Div.  Poems,  Szon's  Sonn.  xx,  Represse  those 
flames,  that  furnace  from  thine  eye. 

2.  trans.  To  subject  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace. 
1612  [see  the  vbl.  sb.].     1842  T.  GRAHAM  Chem.  v.  474  It 

has  been  proposed,  instead  of  furnacing  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
to  decompose  it  by  caustic  barytes.  1876  Catal.  Sci.  Agp. 
S.  Kens.  No.  2726  This  mixture  is  furnaced  during  a  period 
of  s3  hours. 

fig.  1790  J.  WILLIAMS  Shrove  Tuesday  (1794)  33  *M 
faithful  must  be  damn'd  before  they  die,  And,  like  th' 
asbestos,  furnac'd  to  be  white.  1848  LOWELL  Fable  for 
Critics  Poet.  Wks.  1890  III.  50  Every  word  that  he  speaks 
has  been  fierily  furnaced  In  the  blast  of  a  life  that  has 
struggled  in  earnest. 

3.  To  make  a  furnace  in. 
1833  [see  CHIMNEY  v.]. 

Hence  Pu'ruaced  ///.  #.,  in  quot.  fig. ;  Pu'r- 
nacing-  vbL  sb.,  also  attrib.  Also  Fu'rnacer. 

1612  STURTEVANT  Metallica  (1854)  58  All  kinde  of  ouens, 
lamps,  stones,  kilnes,  hearths,  all  which  we  generally  com- 
prehend vnder  the  name  of  Kurnacing.  Ibid.  59  Furnacing 
may  be  briefly  touched  as  being  a  necessarie  instrument  in 
most  Inuentions.  1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  II.  680  The  dex- 
terous management  of  this  transposition  characterizes  a 
good  soda- fur nacer.  1862  H.  C.  KENDALL Faintingby  Way  5 
Poems  20  Furnaced  waste  lands . .  like  to  stony  billows  rolled . 
1869  —  Glen  ofArraivatta  167  In  soft  Australian  nights  ; 
And  through  the  furnaced  noons.  1880  J.  LOMAS  Alkali 
Trade  4  The  manufacturer  should  be.. able.  .to.  .perform 
the  furnacing  operation  himself. 

Ftrrnage.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms:  4-8  for- 
nage,  (6  firnage),  5-  furnage.  [a.  OE.fornage 
(¥.foumage}>i.  O¥.forn  (F.  four} :— ~L.fum-us 
oven.]  a.  The  process  of  baking ;  the  price  paid 
for  baking,  b.  Feudal  Law.  (See  quot.  1753;  the 
interpretation  is  justified  by  the  med.Lat.  quots.  in 
Du  Cange  s.v.  Furnagium.} 

1468  in  Stow's  Surv.  Land.  (ed.  Strype  1754)  II.  443/1  The 
Baker  shall  be  allowed  . .  two  Lofis  for  Fornage.  a  1470 
TIPTOFT  Cssar  v.  (1530)  7  They  shulde  have  no  corne  to 
furnage.  1572  in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Eliz.  II.  48  Wood  for 
firnage  of  breed  by  the  yere.  1601  F.  TATE  Househ.  Ord. 
Ediv.  II,  §  43  (1876)  26  This  serjant  shal  take  for  fornage 
of  pain  de  main  for  the  kinges  mouth.  1676-1732  in  COLES. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Fornage,  the  fee  taken  by  a 
lord  from  his  tenants,  bound  to  bake  in  the  lord's  oven,  or 
for  a  permission  to  use  their  own.  1875  Sussex  Gloss., 
Furnage,  a  sum  formerly  paid  by  the  tenants  of  the  Lord 
of  the  manor  for  right  to  bake  in  his  oven.  1882  A,  W. 
ALEXANDER  Preston  Guilds  6  A  burgess  may  make  an  oven 
upon  his  grounds,  and  bake  for  his  furnage  for  one  horse 
load  of  flour  or  meal,  gnc  halfpenny. 


i. 


attrib.  1851  TURNER  Dam.  Archit.  II.  iii.  112  A  seigno- 
rial  oven  in  which  all  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  bake 
their  bread  and  pay  furnage  dues. 

Furner  (fyunsj).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5-6 
furnour,  7  furnar.  [late  ME.  furnour,  ad.  OK. 
former -.-late  'L.furndrius,  {.farn-us  oven.] 

1.  One  who  has  charge  of  an  oven  ;  a  baker. 

a  1483  Liter  Niger  in  House/I.  Ord.  (1790)  70  One  yoman 
furnou?  also  in  this  office  [the  Bakehouse]  making  the 
weyght  of  brede.  1553  Will  of  T.  Clayton  (Somerset  Ho.', 
To  Christofer  Strongman  my  furnour  xxi.  1612  STURTEVANT 
Metallicn  (1854)  117  Glasse  windowes.  .so  that  thereby  the 
Furnar  may  continually  see  and  behold  his  Rawe-matters 
. .  and  how  his  fire  and  Furnace  worketh  upon  them.  1616 
Trav.  Enf.  Filer,  in  Harl.  Misc.  I.  338  The  country 
people  bring  their  eggs. .to  this  place,  where  there  is  an 
oven,  or  furnace,  purposely  kept  temperately  warm ;  and 
the  furner,  or  master  thereof  standeth  ready  at  a  little  door, 
to  receive  the  eggs.  1736  LEWIS  Hist.  Isle  Tenet  (ed.  2)  36 
Furner,  a  baker.  1887  Kent  Gloss.,  Furner,  a  baker. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1598  FLORIO,  Bisciere,  a  furner  or  a  maulkin.  1847-78 
HALLIWELL,  Furner,  a  nialkin  for  an  oven.  Line. 

t  Fu'rney,  v.  Obs.  In  4  furneye.  [ad.  OF. 
furni-r :  see  next.]  trans.  To  procure. 

13. .  Coer  tie  L.  5517  Furneye  a  tree,  styff  and  strong. 

tFrfrniment.  Obs.  Also  6  f(o)urnyment, 
(furnament).  [ad.  Q¥.fourniment,i.fournir'to 
FURNISH.]  a.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  fur- 
nished, b.  pi.  Accoutrements,  decorations,  fittings. 

"553  BRENDE  £>.  Curlius  in.  14  Neither  the  men  nor  the 
horse  . .  glistered  . .  with  golde  nor  precyous  furnymentes. 
IS«I  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Covrlyer  ^577)  S  ij  a,  I  wyll 
not  haue  the  Courtier  bereaued  from  hys  due  honoure  and 
the  fournymentes  whiche  you  youre  selfe  promised  hym 
yesternyght.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  iii.  38  They  spyde 
with  speedie  whirling  pace  One  in  a  charet  of  straunge 
furniment. 

Furnish.  (Iv-mif),  sb.  [f.  next  vb.]  fa.  A 
furnishing  or  providing ;  concr.  a  provision  or 
stock  of  anything  (obs.~).  t  b.  The  state  of  being 
furnished  or  fitted  (ois.).  C.  colloq.  A  setting  off 
or  embellishing. 

1500  Will  of  Treffry  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  Furnyssh  of  bras. 
1604  DANIEL  Funeral  Poem  Earl  Devonsh.,  That  furnish 
perfect  held.  1613-21  —  Hist.  Eng.  169  He  sends  him  a 
whole  Furnish  of  all  Vessels  for  his  Chamber  of  cleane  gold. 
1617  Greene's  Groat's  W.  Wit  A  3,  To  lend  the  world 
furnish  of  witte,  she  lays  her  owne  to  pawne.  1633 

.  DONE  Hist.  Septuagint  115  Very  liberal!  ..  chiefly  to 

lave  in  regard  the  Furnish  for  these  grave  and  reverent 
Persons.  Ibid.  179  Furniture  for  the  whole  furnish  of  a 
chamber.  1896  Daily  Nevis  7  Mar.  6/3  The  chin,  .is  often 
the  better  for  the  '  furnish '  of  the  strings. 

Furnish,  (fu'inij),  v.  Forms :  5-6  fourn-, 
furnis(s)he,  -ys',s)rie,  (6  fornyssh,  furnesshe, 
-iee),  6-7,  9  Sc.  furneis,  -ess,  -ioh,  -ise,  -yse. 
[a.  OF.  furniss-  lengthened  stem  olfurntr,  also 
fornir,fournir  (F.fournir)  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  Fg.fornir, 
It.  fomire,  app.  a  Com.  Rom.  alteration  of  an 
earlier  *formire,  *fromire  (Pr.  formir,  furmir, 
fromir),  ad.  WGer.  *frummjan  (OS. frummian, 
OHG.frummett,  MHG.  vriimtn)  to  further,  pro- 
mote, accomplish,  supply,  f.  *frum-  (as  in  OHG., 
OS.fruma  fern.,  profit,  advantage)  ablaut-var.  of 
*fram-  forward  :  see  FBOM.] 

fl.  trans.  To  accomplish,  complete,  fulfil.  Also 
with  that  and  obj.  clause  :  To  bring  about,  ensure. 
c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  87,  I  shall  not  departe  me  but  that 
I  shal  furnisshe  myn  auowe.  c  1489  —  Blanckardyn  ix. 
(1890)39  The  knyght.  .shewed  hym  the  waye  that  he  muste 
holde  for  to  furnysshe  his  entrepryse.  Ibid,  xxxiv.  126  For 
to  see  and  furnysshe  that  this  were  doon.  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  Ixxxiv.  62  To  furnysshe  or  perfourme  the  Story  of 
Vortiger.  c  1500  Melusiite  xx.  in  Behighte  no  thing  but 
that  ye  may  fournysshe  &  hold  it.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Htion  Ixxxi.  245,  I  sawe  that  I  hadde  furnysshed  your 
message.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Morels  Utop.  I.  (1895)  212 
Amanmaye  see.  .furnished,  .those  thinges  whiche  husbande- 
men  doo  commenly  in  other  countreys. 

1 2.  To  fill,  occupy,  garrison  (a  place,  etc.). 
Const,  of,  with,  also  simply.  Obs. 

c  1500  Three  Kings'  Sons  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  33  The  houses  were 
all  fornyssht  with  folkes.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I. 
xxxviii.  52  The  cyte  was  strong,  and  well  furnysshed  of  men 
a  warr.  1526  Househ.  Ord.  153  There  shall  be  a  boord. . 
furnished  with  lords  spiritual!  and  temporal.  1533  CRANMER 
in  Furniv.  Ballads  Jr.  MSS.  I.  384  Four  richcharettes, 
oneofthemempty,&  three  other  furnished  with  diversancient 
old  ladies.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  278 
The  Gouernour  commandes  to  furnice  the  castell  of  Edr.  be 
al  meines.  1692  RAY  Dissol.  World  Pref.  (1732)  ii  A 
World  already  filled  &  furnished. 

t  b.  To  fill,  occupy  (a  position)  ;  also  with  out. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  257  There  is  a  place  voide 

and  to  be  furnished.     1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  xviii. 

108  That  they  haue  neede  to  be  instructed  or  els  that  they 

cannot  furnish  out  the  place  to  performe  their  dutie. 

t3.  To  supply,  provide  for  (needs,  occasions, 
expenses).  Obs. 

1496  in  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1877)!.  304  Item..gif5n.. 
to  furnys  Margret  Drummondis  costis  in  Linlithquho.  1353 
L.  SAUNDERS  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564)  191  My  need 
concerning  bodely  necessaryes  is  . .  furnyshed  by  Gods 
provision.  1666  MARVELL  Corr.  Iii.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  192 
The  House  is  much  in  earnest  to  furnish  his  Majestye's 
present  occasions. 

4.  To  provide  or  supply  with  (something  neces- 
sary, useful,  or  desirable,  either  material  or  im- 
material), f  Also  const,  in  (cf.  FIND  v.  19),  of. 
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1529  WOLSEY  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  10  Of  evry  thyng 
mete  for  houssold  vnprovydyd  and  furnyshyd.  a  1533  Li>. 
HKKNEKS  J/iion  xlvi.  154  Whan  the  shyppe  was  fournysbyd 
with  vytaylles,  than  he  put  therin  his  horses.  1550  CROWLKY 
Way  to  Wealth  326  Let  your  wiues  . .  furnishe  them  selues 
with  al  pointes  of  honest  housewifery.  1553  BKENDE  Q. 
Cnrtius  x,  5  To  furnish  them  of  iron,  hemp  and  sails.  1590 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  v.  301  Scotland  had 
furnist  Jngland  in  all  necessaries  to  the  Weirls.  1610  SHAHS. 
Temp.  n.  ii.  147  Come,  sweare  to  that :  kisse  the  Booke :  I  will 
furnish  it  anon  with  new  Contents.  1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims 


II.  ix.  xv.  §  9.  1600  Parmezan,  of  which  the  Bailo  of  Venice 
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has  furnished  one  . .  in  meat,  clothes,  or  other  merchandise. 


1772  MACKENZIE  Mail  World  II.  iv.  (1823)  470  There  was  too 
much  innocence  in  the  breast  of  Lucy,  to  suffer  it  to  be 
furnished  with  disguise.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
638  The  officers  . .  had  orders  to  furnish  him  with  whatever 
military  aid  he  might  require.  1873  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
V.  192  He  [Plato]  has  furnished  us  with  the  instruments  of 

°fl).  intr.  for  refl.  To  provide  oneself  with 
(something).  06s. 

1631  NATH.  WARD  Let.  in  Simp.  Cobler  (1843)  93,  I  expect 
measure  hard  enough  and  must  furnish  apace  with  propor- 
tionable armour. 

c.  (Chiefly  in  pass.)  To  provide  (an  instrument, 
organ,  etc.)  with  (some  appendage  subsidiary  to 
its  function). 

1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  15  Rockets  may  be  both 
within  and  without  furnished  with  crackers.  1816  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc.  4-  Art  II.  352  Each  of  the  bladders  should 
be  furnished  with  a  stopcock.  1830  R.  KNOX  Beclartfi 
Anat.  19  Bones  . .  which  . .  are  furnished  with  a  great  mass 
of  muscles.  1886  A.  WINCHELL  Walks  f,  Talks  Geol.  Field 
252  The . .  tail  of  this  bird . .  is  furnished  with  proper  quills. 

f  5.  simply.  To  supply  with  what  is  necessary. 

1506  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  n.  iv.  9  'Tis  now  but  foure  of  clock, 
we  naue  two  houres  To  furnish  vs.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  Ixxviii. 


&  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  Man.  11.  iii.  318  The  outer  [branch] 
..furnishes  the  Cheeks  and  Muscles  of  the  Face.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  ill.  185/1  The  Abbots  Table  must  be 
furnished  for  Strangers.  1743  Lond.  f,  Country  Brew.  11. 
(ed.  2)  93  The  English  . .  thinking  themselves  compleatly 
furnished  by  Barley  and  Oat-Malt-Liquors,  have  supinely 
neglected  the  Improvement  of  the  best  of  all  others, 
t  b.  To  decorate,  embellish.  Olis. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  in.  i.  103  He  shew  thee  some 
attires,  and  haue  thy  counsel!,  Which  is  the  best  to  furnish 
me  tomorrow.  1690  HALIFAX  Epist.  Earl  Dorset  185  The 
wounded  Arm  wou'd  furnish  all  their  Rooms,  And  bleed  for 
ever  Scarlet  in  the  Looms. 

c.  in  Plop-growing.     (See  quot.) 

1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  n.  555  It  is  not.  .necessary 
for  the  hop-tiers  to  wait  until  there  are  three  bines  for  every 
pole  long  enough  to  tie,  that  is,  for  the  hills  to  furnish,  as 
they  term  it..  When  every  pole  is  furnished  with  tbree  bines 
pull  the  remainder  out  of  the  hills.  Ibid.  556, 1  have  known 
bine  that  has  been  kept  back  . .  by  cold  weather  . .  so  as  not 
to  furnish  the  poles  before  the  middle  of  June. 

f  6.  fsp.  To  prepare  for  work  or  active  service ; 
to  equip  (a  person),  caparison,  harness  (a  horse), 
fit  up  (a  weapon,  etc.),  fit  out  (a  ship).  Obs. 

1548  Privy  Council  Acts  (1890)  II.  197  Hand-goones 
furnesshed,  cc.  1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  ix.  (1619) 
494  Chosroes,  being  now  furnished  to  battell.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  i.  39  He  then,  that  is  not  furnish'd  in  this 
sort,  Doth  but  vsurpe  the  Sacred  name  of  Knight.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  242  How  sune  the 
schip  was  now  furniched,  sayle  thay  lous.  1598  BARRET 
Ttieor.  Warres.  II.  i.  18  He  shall  not  suffer  any  souldier  to 
come  thither  without  his  Armes  fully  furnished.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  244  Bucephalus,  .being  sad  led 
and  furnished ..  could  endure  none  but  Alexander.  1657 
R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  22  Far  better.. to  purchase 
a  Plantation  there  ready  furnish'd.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  n. 
34  There  is  sufficient  to  furnish  them  against  all  attempts 
whatsoever.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jents.  (1732^  127 
Six  led  Horses,  all  of  excellent  shape,  and  nobly  furnish'd. 
1725  DEFOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  2  Every  sailor  is  able 
to  do  it  if  his  merchants  are  but  qualified  to  furnish  him  for 
so  long  a  voyage. 

7.  To  fit  up  (an  apartment,  a  house)  with  all 
requisite  appliances,  including  a  supply  of  movable 
'  furniture '  (see  FURNITURE  7),  which  in  mod.  use 
is  the  predominant  notion. 

[1611  BIBLE  Luke  xxii.  12  He  shall  shew  you  a  large  vpper 
roume  furnished.  (Strictly  to  sense  5.)]  1650  EVELYN  Mem. 
(1857)  1. 270  A  stately  chamber  furnished  to  have  entertained 
a  prince.  1763  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  I.  i.  2 
The  apartments  are  lofty  and  enormous  and  they  knew  not 
how  to  furnish  them.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  V.  xli.  159  He 
had  taken  more  pains  to  furnish  his  house,  than  his  mind. 
1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  342  A  church 
may  be  furnished,  as  well  as  built,  by  degrees. 

absol.  1837  HOOK  in  Life  I.  407  My  lady  is  very  busy 
a-furnishing. 

8.  To  provide,  contribute,  afford,  supply,  yield. 
The  general  currency  of  this  sense  appears  to  date  from 

the  i8th  c.,  and  is  perh.  due  to  mod.  Fr.  influence.  The  Sc. 
instances  (i6-i7th  c.)  quoted  below  may  belong  to  6. 

[1363  WINJET  Wks.  (1890)  II.  6, 1  may  nocht  furnise  to  this 
excellent  werk  euery  kind  of  necessar  waippin.  1640-1 
Kirkcudbr.  War-Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  142  The  Committie 
finding  that  Johne  Wilsone,  runaway,  in  Crocemichael,  is 
unable  to  goe  upon  service,  .ordaines  the  said  paroche  of 
Crocemichael  to  furneis  ane  uther  in  his  place.]  1754  SHER- 
LOCK Disc.  (1759)  I.  iii.  no  Philosophy  has  furnished 
Difficulties  on  every  Side.  1759  GOLUSM.  Bee  No.  5  Un- 


FURNISHED. 

fort.  Merit  T  9  The  host,  .refused  to  furnish  him  a  dinner 
without  previous  payment.  1750  BUKKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V. 
78  The  idea  of  inheritance  furnishes  a  sure  principle  of 
conservation.  1809  Med.  'Jrnl.  XXI.  390  The  exhalents  . . 
furnish  a  fluid  similar  in  use  to  the  secretion  of  the  lachrymal 
gland.  1849  RUSKIN  Sea.  Lamfs  iv.  §  29.  119  The  pinnacles 
furnish  the  third  term  to  the  spire  and  tower.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  453  The  proof  which  you  desire  lias  been 
already  furnished.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commw.  I.  iii.  25 
note,  Rhode  Island  . .  has  furnished  the  most  abundant 
analogies  to  the  Greek  republics  of  antiquity. 

9.  dial.   —  BURNISH  v?    Hence  in  Stable  slang, 
of  a  horse:   To  fill   out,  gain  in  strength  and 
'condition'.     (Cf.  FURNISHED  2  b.) 

1862  H.  KINGSLEY  Ravenshoe  II.  x.  103  The  horse  had  fur- 
nished so  since  then.  1883  Standard  19  May  3/3  Being  a  big 
horse  he  is' not  quite  furnished  yet.  Mod.  (Suffolk)  'She  is 
tall  for  age,  and  thin  ;  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  she  will  begin 
to  furnish '. 

10.  With  adverbs. 

a.  Furnish  foijth.     Used  by  Shaks.  with  the 
sense  =5,6  above ;  echoed  by  later  writers  (by 
Scott  in  the  more  recent  sense  8). 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  ii.  251  Will  your  Lordship  lend 
mee  a  thousand  pound,  to  furnish  me  forth  ?  1602  — 
Ham.  i.  ii.  181  The  Funeral  Bake-meats  Did  coldly  furnish 
forth  the  Marriage  Tables.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i.  xxii, 
Our  broad  nets  have  swept  the  mere,  To  furnish  forth  your 
evening  cheer.  1825  COBBETT  Rur.  Rides  188,  I  got  myself 
well  furnished  forth  as  a  defence  against  the  rain. 

b.  Furnish  out.     (a)  To  supply  what  is  lack- 
ing in  ;    to  complete.      (K)    To  supply  adequate 
materials  or  provision  for.     (c)  To  send  out  with 
proper  equipment  or  training.  Now  rare. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresback's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  184  b,  When 
.  .you  are  to  furnish  out  the  number,  you  must  [etc.].  1581 
MULCASTER  Positions  ii.  (1887)  5  To  furnish  out  all  know- 
ledge in  the  cunning,  and  all  mdgement  in  the  wise.  1607 
SHAKS.  Timon  in.  iv.  116  There's  not  so  much  left  to 
furnish  out  a  moderate  Table.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  y. 
v.  (1647)  236  They,  .improved  their  interest  with  all  their 
benefactours,  to  furnish  out  a  fleet.  1662  H.  MORE  Philos. 
Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  22  Whose  great  example,  .furnished 
out  many  undaunted  Champions  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
1702  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  i.  16  How  many  Heroes  would 
Moor-fields  have  furnished  out  in  days  of  old.  1750  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  i  F 15  He  may  yet  have  enough  to  furnish  out 
an  essay.  1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  Women,  ty  B.  I.  xiv.  268 
Modern  customs,  .often  leave  to  the  imagination  the  task  of 
furnishing  out  the  proper  quantity  of  beauty. 

t  C.  Furnish  up.  (a)  To  supply  the  necessary 
material  for,  make  up,  bring  into  a  complete  form. 
(*)  To  fit  up  with  proper  equipment.  06s. 

»573  G.  HARVEY  Letler-bk.  (Camden)  9  Here  was  stuf  gud 
plente  to  furnish  up_  a  trim  tragedi.  1593  ABP.  BANCROFT 
Danng.  Posit,  in.  xiii.  ris  Before  a  Nationall  Synode  be 
celebrated,  let  it  be  called  three  monethes  afore,  that  they 
may  prepare  and  furnish  vp  those  thinges,  that  belong  vnto  it. 
1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  26  a,  With  al  dilli- 

:nce.  .he  furnished  vp  his  Nauy  to  the  sea.     1785  CRABBE 

Tewspaper  221  As  many  rows,  as  furnish  up  a  sheet. 

Furnishable  (fzrjnijib'l),  a.  [f.  FUBNISH  v. 
+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  furnished. 

1831  CAHLYLE  Sari.  Res.  (1858)  121  Hast  thou  not  a  Brain 
. .  furnishable  with  some  glimmerings  of  Light  ? 

Furnished  (fovmijt),  ///.  a.  [f.  FURNISH  v. 
+  -ED  1.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

fl.  Possessed  of  one's  faculties  physical  and 
mental.  06s. 

1473  Writ  10  Nov.,  Patent  Roll  13  Edw.  IV,  I.  m.  3  Oure 
deerest  sone..whom  it  hath  pleased  God  to  yeve  unto  us 
hool  and  fornissed  in  nature. 

2.  Generally  preceded  by  a  qualifying  adverb, 
and  often  only  with  the  force  of  the  pass.  pple. 

t  a.  Provided  or  stocked  with  (something, 
material  or  immaterial).  Obs. 

1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxii.  34  A  wylie  wicht.  .With 
warldly  wit  weill  furnissit  at  will.  1670  D.  DENTON  Descr. 
New  York  (1845)  5  These  Rivers  are  very  well  furnished  with 
Fish.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  i.  xi.  56  Our  own  Nation 
was  never  better  furnished  with  able  and  skilful  artists. 
1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  viii.  231  It  was  plentifully  furnished 
with  groves  of  Green  Trees.  1751  J.  STUART  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Men  (Camden)  382  Gentlemen.. abundantly  furnished  with 
Literature.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  237  The  city  is 
plentifully  furnished  with  a  very  excellent  coal. 

b.  Covered  with  flesh,  filled  out.  [-F.  bicn 
fourni."] 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Arthur  (1814)  258  He  was  byg,  and 
mighty.. with  byg  armes  and  longe,  wel  furnisshed. 

C.  Equipped  ;  formerly  in  material  sense,  f  Ac- 
coutred, dressed,  provided  with  necessaries ;  now 
only  in  immaterial  sense,  Informed,  instructed, 
prepared,  t  Of  a  tree :  Clothed  with  foliage. 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  Epist.  Aij,  Some  other  not  so  well- 
furnished  as  your  Lordeshypp  is.  1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas. 
(1569)  150  b,  The  sight  of  his  sonne  richly  furnished  . .  did 
more  astonne  him.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  83  Readie 
furnished  against  all  manner  of  misfortunes.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  NicMay's  Voy.  i.  i.  i  b,  Two  Gallies  of  the 
best  and  best  furnished  that  were  within  the  haven  of 
Marseillie.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  iii.  21  A  gallant 
Knight  he  was  . .  Semblably  furnish'd  like  the  King  him- 
selfe.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  v.  263  The 
Scotis  sal  rais  ane  fumist  armie,  nochtwithstanding  vpon 
the  French  expenses.  1611  BIBLE  2  Tim.  iii.  17  That  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  vnto  all 
good  workes.  1647  tr.  Malvezzfs  Pourtract  47  The_EngIish- 
men  were  expected  with  so  furnished  a  preparation,  that 
[etc.].  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  148  This 
i  Shrub  grows  very  well  furnish'd.  1869  GOUI.BURN  Purs. 
\  Holiness  Pref.  9  For  the  composition  of  which  its  writer  is 
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FURNISHER. 

-y  no  means  furnished.  1875  HAMERTON  Intill.  Life  \.  i. 
(1876)4  A  remarkably  clear,  and  richly  furnished  intellect. 

d.  Of  a  house  or  apartment :  Stocked  with  fur- 
niture :  e.g.  in  phr.  to  let ,  furnished. 

\ja\Loiui.  Gaz.  No.  3905/4  The  Three  Colts  Inn.  .is  to  be 
let.  .furnished.  1734  BERKELEY  Let.  to  Prior  2  Apr.  Wks. 
1871  IV.  220  We  would  . .  have  a  furnished  house  to  our- 
selves. 1801  WINUHAM  Speeches  Parl.  4  Nov.  (1812)  II  45 
A  ready-furnished  lodging.  1846  McCuLLOcH  Ace.  Brit. 
Empire (1854)  II.  519  Their  cottages  are,  for  the  most  part, 
Comfortable  and  well  furnished.  1848  DICKENS  Donibey  vii 
At  this  other  private  house,  .apartments  were  let  Furnished.' 

e.  Her.     (See  quot.) 

1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Furnislied  is  a  term  used 
when  a  horse  is  borne  bridled,  saddled,  and  completely 
caparisoned  ;  in  blazon  he  is  then  said  to  be  furnished  or 
completely  furnished  ..  It  is,  likewise,  applicable  to  ..  the 
attire  of  a  stag,  furnished  with  six  antlers,  &c. 

Furnisher  (ft-ini/ai).  [f.  FURNISH  v.  +  -ER  1.] 
One  who  furnishes,  in  senses  of  the  vb. ;  spec,  one 
who  supplies  furniture,  b.  Australian  mining 
(see  qnot.  1869). 

_  1611  COTGR.  Fonrnisseur,  a  furnisher.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  vi.  269  Their  victuals  are  brought  dayly..each  fur- 
nisher ringing  the  Bell,  giveth  warning  to  his  friends,  to 
come  receive  their  necessars.  1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Vay.  n. 
(1711)  158  The  Line-furnisher,  or  the  Man  that  doth  look 
after  the  Ropes.  1759  FOUNTAINHALL  Decii.  I.  303  Some 
gave  out  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale  as  a.  .furnisher  of  him 
with  money.  1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Goldf.  Victoria  612  Fur- 
nisher, a  capitalist  who  by  erecting  machinery  for,  or  other- 
wise assisting  a  party  of  miners  working  a  claim,  becomes 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits.  1881  Daily  Navs  8  Nov. 
5/2  The  furnishers  of  pantomime  properties.  1894  Westm. 
Gaz.  16  Aug.  3/1  Diversity  is  the  aim  of  the  modernfurnisher. 

Furnishing  (fsuuijin),  vU.  sb.    [f.  FUBNISH 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  FCBNISH,  in  senses  of 
the  vb.  ;  an  instance  of  this.  Also  gerundial  with 
omission  of  in. 

149677  Act  12  Hen.  VII,  c.  13  Preamble,  The  behouful 
chargis  and  expends  for  the  fornysshyng  and  contynuaunce 
of  the  same  armyes.  1523  LL>.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cclxxxi 
421  For  y'  furnysshyng  of  his  vowe.  1668  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
237/2  The  Queen  of  Swadeland  . .  for  whom  a  Palace  is 
already  furnishing.  469!  T.  HALE  Ace.  New  Invent.  35 
Rudder-Irons,  .of  this  Company's  furnishing.  1851  CARLYLE 
Si(r/tngi.x.(iejv)6i  Due  furnishings  began  to  be  executed 
in  it  [a  ship].  t86i  M.  PATTISON  £a.  (1889)  I.  47  A 
complete  furnishing  for  war. 

at/rib.  1887  Daily  News  7  Feb.  2/5  General  furnishing 
goods. 

b.  concr.  A  sum  of  money  famished  ;  a  supply. 
1833  ALISON  Hist._  Europe  (1849-50)  II.  Ixxvi.  §  22.  432 
The  war  . .  cost  . .  in  subsidies  or  furnishings  to  foreign 
powers,  ten  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

2.  Decoration. 

'594  CAREW  Tasso  (1881)  63  Those  two  who  thus  in  one 
comoyned  goe  And  parrell  white,  white  haue  their  furnish- 
ing. 1882  Garden  3  June  394/3  The  Fruiting  Duckweed. . 
is  now  largely  used  in  London  for  what  is  termed  '  furnish- 
ing .  1895  Daily  News  8  Apr.  6/7  Hats  provided  for 
young  girls  have  a  floral  furnishing. 

3.  //.  f  a.  Unimportant  appendages ;   mere  ex- 
ternals,    b.  Articles  of  furniture  ;  apparatus,  etc. 
c.   (See  quot.  1892.) 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  i.  29  Something  deeper,  Whereof 
(perchance)  these  are  but  furnishings.  1858  CARLYLE  Frcdk. 


Gt.  n.  v.  (1865)  I.  76  Now  a  Penitentiary,  with  treadmill 
and  the  other  furnishings.  1877  M.  M.  GRANT  Sun-Maid  n, 

T  vev  v  '  ,"BJ  ,rere  sma11  and  dainty-  '885  Law  Times 
LAAX.  113/1  All  the  furnishings  of  an  hotel.  1891  Daily 
Ntwn  Jan.  5/5  Carpets  from  Fontainebleau,  furnishings 
from  Saint  Cloud.  1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Fur- 
nishings, ^Scotch  term,  equivalent  to  the  English  term 
grindery  ;  that  is,  rivets,  sprigs,  &c.,  used  by  the  men  to 
fasten  the  bottoms  of  boots  to  the  uppers ;  and  also  the 
materials  used  in  the  process  of  finishing. 

Furnishment  (fpunijment).    [f.  FUBNISH  v. 
+  -MENT.    Cf.  f.fournissfment.] 

1.  The  action  of  furnishing  or  supplying;   the 
state  of  being  furnished  or  supplied. 

1563  MAN  Musculits'  Commonpl.  43  b,  They  bestow  a 
great  deal  upon  the  furnishment  of  images.  1592  DANIEL 
ftt't.  Bp.  Winchester  Poems  (1717)  426  Yet,  Rev'rend 
Lord,  vouchsafe  me  Leave  to  bring  One  Weapon  more  unto 
your  Furnishment.  91627  HAYWARD  Four  Y.  Eliz. 
(Camden)  96  He  sent  Briguemant  into  England  to  deal 
witu  the  Queen  for  some  furnishment  of  men.  1631  WEEVER 
Anc.  I'uttcrnl  Man.  12  A  feast  of  magnificent  furnishment. 
a  1639  WOTTON  in  Relia.  Wotton.  (1651)  317  The  culture  and 
furnishment  of  the  mind.  1644  VICARS  jehcvali-Jirek  68 
Cambridge  Countie  also  petitioning  the  Parliament  for 
furnishment  of  Armes.  a  1670  Bp.  HACKET  Abf.  Williams 
i.  (1692)  176  Yet  with  all  this  furnishment,  out  of  a  custom 
which  modesty  had  observed,  Sir  Thomas  deprecated  the 
burthen.  1895  Daily  Kcwt  n  Jan.  3/1  The  grannies  had 
no  real  cause  for  complaint  of  the  furnishment  of  the 
tea  table. 

2.  //.  Supplies  in  general ;  munitions  (of  war). 
Now  rare. 

'55.8-9  ABP.  PARKER  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  58  And  as  for  other 
furmshments  I  am  too  far  behind.  1617  DANIEL  Hist.  Eng 
93  No  other  thing  was  thought  or  talked  on,  but  onely 
preparations,  and  furmshments  for  this  businesse  1610 
tr.  P  Mexia  Treat.  Anc.  *,  Mod.  T.  II.  m.  xxi.  345  The 
Castle.. was  mumted  with  Artillery  of  all  sorts,  and  other 
turmshments  for  warre,  in  great  plenty.  1880  L.  WALLACE 
hen-llur  346  Purveyor  for  the  army ..  vastly  rich  ;  grown 
so  as  contractor  of  furnishments  which  he  never  furnishes 

I  Fu-rnitor.  Obs.  rare-1.   =  FI;RNEII  i. 

1601  House/I.  Ord.  (1790)  294  The  Yeoman  furnitor  hath 
tor  his  tee  all  the  burnt  coales  drawne  out  of  the  oven. 
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Furniture  (fSunituu).  Forms :  6  forniture, 
(furnature,  furnitury),  6-7  furnyture,  6-  fur- 
niture, [ad.  F.  fourniture  (forncture,  I  }th  c  ) 
f.  foitrnir  to  FURNISH.  Cf.  Sp.,  It.  for'nitum. 
(Many  of  the  applications,  including  the  important 
sense  7,  have  been  developed  in  Eng.)] 

1 1.  The  action  of  furnishing :  a.  The  action  of 
fitting  out  or  equipping,  of  accomplishing(adesign\ 
or  of  providing  with  (supplies)  ;  occas.  furniture 
forth.  Obs. 

1529  WOLSEY  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett,  n  Appoyntyng  such 
tnyngs  as  shuld  be  convenient  for  my  furniture.  1531  ELYOT 
Gov.  i.  xvi,  Exercises,  apt  to  the  furniture  of  a  gentilemannes 
personage.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14  The  said  owners 
shalbe  more  charged  for  the  furniture  of  their  shippes  .. 
Wo  .,Xltaiic.s'  I5S°  in  StryPe  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  II.  xxxiv. 
282  I  he  King.,  granted  200  mark.,  toward  the  charge  of 
the  said  Earls  furniture.  1563  SHUTE  A  rchit.  B  iij  b,  You 
must  deuide  all  your  seuerall  places  of  offices  appartayning 
to  the  furniture  of  your  house.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
III.  855/2  That  he  should  be  at  so  great  charges  for  his 
furniture  foorth  at  this  time.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  n.  iv. 
(1588)  172  For  the  more  complete  furniture  of  the  lustice  of 
the  Peace  in  this  seruice.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  m.  iii  226 
There  shalt  thou  know  thy  Charge,  and  there  receiue 
Money  and  Order  for  their  Furniture.  i6n  SPEED  Hist. 
Gt.  Ilrit.  ix.  xii.  (1632)  711  Toward  the  furniture  of  his 
hostile  designs  hee  had  extraordinary  Subsidy  granted 
1668-83  OWEN  Exp.  Heb.  (1790)  IV.  33  The  furniture  of  the 
Lord  Christ.. to  the  discharge  of  his  work  of  mediation, 
was  the  peculiar  act  of  the  Father.  1699  BENTLEY  Plial. 
359  For  a  hundred  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Ihurian  Government,  the  Expense  and  Furniture  of 
Tragedy  was  very  moderate. 

t  b.  The  action  of  decorating  or  embellishing  ; 
a  means  of  doing  this.  Hence  concr.  a  decoration, 
an  embellishment ;  also  collect.  Obs. 

1548  GEST  Fr.  Masse  132  As  they  [the  gospell  and  epystell] 
be  inserted  and  placed  in  the  pryvee  masse  to  the 
furniture,  worship,  and  commendation  therof.  1549  COVER- 
DALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  fas.  25  Nothing  wanting  that 
perteyneth  to  the  perfite  absolute  furniture  of  the  godlynes 
of  the  Gospell.  Ibid.,  i  Cor.  xi.  15  It  is  to  a  womanne  a  fur- 
niture to  haue  long  heare.  1561  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's 
Covrtyer  (1577)  X6a,  Laughters,  gestures,  and  all  the 
other  pleasaunte  furnitoures  of  beautye.  1601  R.  JOHNSON 
Kingd.  if  Commw.  (1603)  138  They  adorne  themselves 
with  plumes  and  feathers  of  eagles.  .These  and  such  like 
furnitures  do  cause  them  to  be  discerned  of  their  fellowes 
A61?  SHAKS-  lfen-  VIH,  »•  i.  99  See  the  Barge  be  ready ; 
And  fit  it  with  such  furniture  as  suites  The  Greatnesse  of 
his  Person.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Affliction  ii,  I  looked 
on  thy  furniture  so  fine,  a  1677  BARROW  Scrm.  Wks.  1716 
II.  2t  That  God.  .should  erect  this  stately  fabrick  of  heaven 
and  earth  decked  with  so  rich  and  goodly  furniture. 

t  c.  The  action  of  supplying,  affording,  or  yield- 
ing. Obs. 

1646  EVELYN  Diary  (1889)  1. 227  Passing  by  the  Euganean 
hills,  celebrated  for  the  furniture  of  rare  simples,  which  we 
found  growing  about  them,  a  1649  DRUJVIM.  OF  HAVVTH. 
Jas.  y,  Wks.  (171 1)  93  They,  .stop  all  furniture  of  food  and 
victuals.  1690  E.  GEE  Jesuit's  Mem.  i4I  The  provision 
and  furniture  of  Vestments. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  equipped  whether  in 
body  or  mind ;  equipment  in  dress  or  armour ; 
preparedness  for  action;  mental  cultivation,  culture. 
Obs.  exc.  arch,  t  Furniture  of  (arts) :  the  being 
equipped  with  or  accomplished  in.  Cf.  5,  5  b. 


1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  260  b,  They  ..  through 
their  [cities']  force,  &  furniture,  haue  gotten  the  landes  & 
possessions  of  others.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  ii.  4 
David  hath  reherced  . .  the  furniture  and  powers  . .  of  his 
enemies.  1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  129 
The  perfection  of  pleading  required  the  notice  and  furniture 
of  all  the  arts  in  the  world.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv. 
in.  183  Neither  art  thou  the  worse  For  this  poore  furniture, 
and  meane  array.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  662 
Souldiers . .  differing . .  in  language,  countenance,  and  manner 
of  furniture.  111656  HALES  Gold.  Rent.  (1688)  17  Great 
defect  of  inward  Furniture  and  Worth.  1657  EVELYN  Mem. 
(1857)  III.  83  You  will  inform  yourself  of  the.  .furniture  of 
the  French  on  the  Mediterranean  Seas.  1748  J.  MASON 
Elocut.  8  A  Thing  that  hath  been  often  attempted  by  Men 
of  mean  Furniture.  1846  URWICK  Life  ffowe  in  ff.'s  Wks. 
p.  ii,  The  Gospel  had  to  grapple  with  antagonists  of  no 
common  nerve,  furniture  and  skill. 

t  b.  The  condition  of  being  occupied  (by  per- 
sons) ;  complement  of  occupants.  Obs. 

1526  Housek.  Ord.  (1790)  153  There  shall  be  a  boord.. 
furnished  with  lords  spiritual!  and  temporal  . .  being  above 
the  degree  of  a  barron  ;  and  lacking  such  furniture  to  supply 
and  fulfill  the  same  boord  with  barrens. 

t  3.  That  with  which  one  is  provided ;  a  pro- 
vision, stock,  or  supply  of  anything  (whether  ma- 
terial or  immaterial) ;  stores  in  general,  provisions ; 
necessaries.  Ois. 

1549  SOMERSET  Lei.  to  Hoby  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II. 
App.  FF.  106  Their  victuals  and  other  provisions,  wherof 
they  had  gotten  large  furniture.  1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid 
n.  i.  62  Great  increase  and  furniture  of  knowledge.  1577-87 
HOLINSHED  Scot.  Chron.  (1805)  II.  210  He  left ..  his  own 
treasurie  not  emptie,  but  abundantly  stored  with  gold, 
silver  and  other  furniture.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  235 
Wee  were  particularly  searched,  to  the  effect  wee  carried 
in  no  Furniture  of  Armes,  nor  Powder  with  us.  1670 
NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1711)  95 
Ships  ..  which  come  from  Lima  with  Furniture  for  the 
People.  1683  CAVE  Ecclesiastici,  Chrysostom  528  Having 
thus  ransack  d  the  Sacred  Treasuries,  and  carried  away 
a  noble  Furniture  of  Divine  Learning.  1725  WATTS  Logic 
in.  iv.  §  2  Enlarge  your  general  acquaintance  with  things 
daily,  in  order  to  attain  a  rich  furniture  of  topics.  1787 
BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)4  Fishes  considered  as  a  food,  make 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  furniture  of  the  table. 


FURNITURE. 

b.  That  with  which  something  is  or  may  be 
stocked  ;  something  to  fill  or  occupy  (a  receptacle, 
etc.),  contents.  Now  rare. 

1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  i.  15  For  first,  whose  are 
the  heauens  and  earth,  and  the  furniture  of  them?  1692 
RAY  £>/»<!/.  World  m.  xi.  (1732)415  The  K:irth  remaining 
without  any  Furniture  or  Inhabitants.  1788  COWPER  Let. 
to  Mrs.  Hill  17  Mar.,  I  am  likely  to  be  furnished  soon  with 
shelves,  .but  furniture  for  these  shelves  I  shall  not  presently 
procure,  unless  by  recovering  my  stray  authors.  1828-31 
Miss  BERRY  .Soc.  Life  Eng.  <$•  Fr.  107  The  modern  furniture 
of  a  circulating  library.  1851  D.  JERROI.D  St.  C,il,-s  xi.  109 
i  he  furniture  of  his  pocket,  and  his  outside  chattels  in  no 
way  harmonising  together. 

4.   Means  of  equipment. 

t  a.  Apparel,  dress,  outfit,  personal  belongings. 
Also  //.  in  the  same  sense.  Obs. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  52  His  wife  sitteth  vpon  the 
ground,  apparelled  with  those  furnitures  that  he  did  weare 
1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.lntell.  x.  ^628)322  The  office  of  prouid- 
ing  furniture  for  the  armie.  1633  MASsiNGERL?»n>v!'/a«ii  iv, 
How  shall  we  know  them?,  .if  horsemen,  by  short  boots, 
And  riding  furniture  of  several  counties.  1672-3  MARVELI 
Reh.  Transp.  I.  in  The  king  would  find  himself  incom- 
moded with  all  that  furniture  upon  his  back.  1748  SMOL- 
LETT Rod.^Rand.  (1760)  I.  viii.  44  My  companion  being 
charged  with  the  furniture  of  us  both,  crammed  into  one 
knapsack. 

fb.  Armour,  accoutrements,  weapons,  munitions 
of  war.  Also,  a  suit  of  armour.  Obs. 

1569  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  Iv.  603  They  shall  want 
furniture;  your  self  shall  have  abundance.  1570-6  LAM- 


ii.  Aju.nc.rir.i.ij  ir.  L asici7i ncna s  t^ong.  JL.  Jnii.  Ixxvin. 
158  b,  The  Boates  went  verye  heauie  laden  with  theyr 
furniture.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  f,  Commw.  (16031  77 
It  is  thought  that  there  is  inough  to  arme  70,000,  of  which 
may  be  som  x  or  12,000  furnitures  for  horsemen.  1603 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  214  Caused,  .most  part  of  his 
furniture  to  be  convaied  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  t6rihnfcachm. 
Dk.  Buckhm.  (Camden)  63  Two  warlike  furnitures  and  their 
bandehers.  1648  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  209  My  horse  and 
horse  armor,  pistolls,  and  the  other  furniture  belonging 
thereto.  1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  i.  62  They  showed  him  all 
manner  of  furniture  which  their  Lord  had  provided  for 
Pilgrims. 

fig;  1ST*  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  To  Rdr.,  Sufficient 
furniture  to  arme.  .them  against  ignoraunce.  1581  J.  BELL 
Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  207  He  armed  hym  with  sufficient 
furniture  agaynst  sinne. 

c.  The  harness,  housings,  trappings,  etc.  of  a 
horse  or  other  draught  animal ;  rarely  in//,  a  single 
article  of  this  kind.  Similarly,  the  hood,  bells,  etc. 
of  a  hawk. 


'553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  15  Precious  stones., 
wherewith  y>  trappers,  barbes  and  other  furnitures  of  his 
horse  are  couered.  1577-87  HOLINSHEU  Chron.  III.  1171/1 
He  kept  in  his  stable  . .  twentie  great  horsse  . .  and  had  in 
a  readinesse  furniture  for  them  all  to  serue  in  the  field. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  127  They  are  able,  .to  set  out  with 
furniture  300  Elephants.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xxxi.  34  Rachel 
had  taken  the  images,  and  put  them  in  the  camels  furniture. 
1674  N.  Cox  Ceutl.  Recreat.  n.  (1677)  180  A  Hawk  newly 
taken  ought  to  have  all  new  Furniture.  1716  B.  CHURCH 
Hist.  Philip's  War  ^865!  I.  20  They  provided  him  a  Horse 
and  Furniture.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  f,  F.  II.  xxxv.  299  The 
saddles  and  rich  furniture  of  the  cavalry  were  collected.  1806 
A.  DUNCAN  Nelson's  Funeral  35  Six  led  horses,  in  elegant 
furniture.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  in.  vi.  159 
Bridle-bits  and  other  portions  of  horse  furniture.  1862 
STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  iii.  53  The  seats  and  furniture 
of  the  camels  stowed  within  the  covering  of  the  tents. 

d.  Hangings  and  ornamental  drapery ;  also,  the 
coverlets  and  linen  for  a  bed. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  245  His  bed,  and  the  ne- 
cessane  furniture  thereunto  belonging.  1683  TRYON  Way 
to  Health  586  Most  People  take  care  that  their  Furnitures 
are  daily  brushed  and  rubbed.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr. 
I.  34  The  way  before  him  not  covered  with  Tapestry  or 
rich  Furniture.  1728  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amended  ii.  241 
Menes  taught  them  to  adorn  their  beds  and  tables  with 
rich  furniture.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  viii, 
She.  .perceived  a  broken  bedstead,  with  some  decayed  rem- 
nants of  furniture.  1855  BROWNING  Fra  Lippo  64  Curtain 
and  counterpane  and  coverlet,  All  the  bed-furniture. 

5.  Apparatus,appliances,  or  instruments  for  work, 
a.  material :  Implements,  tools,  utensils ;  rigging, 
stores,  and  tackle  of  a  ship ;  military  engines  and 
defensive  works.  Now  chiefly  Naut. 

"577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  i.  (1586)  u  Hesiodus 
would  have  a  husbande  have  all  his  furniture  redy.  1582 
N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cone/.  E.  Ind.  xxix.  73  b, 
The  tackling  with  the  other  furniture  of  the  Shippes.  .made 
such  a  terrible  noyse.  1590  SPENSER  Muiopot.  56  Yong 
Clarion  . .  did  cast  abroad  to  fare ;  And  theretoo  gan  his 
furnitures  prepare.  1600  SURFLF.T  Countrie  Farme  i.  xxiiL 
125  A  cow  is  not  of  so  great  charge  to  maintaine  and  keepe 
..neither  yet  of  her  handling,  .neither  yet  in  furniture. 
1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  ff  Commw.  30  Ladders,  bridges, 
shot,  powder,  and  other  furnitures.  1602  SEGAR  Hon.  Mil. 
«r  Civ.  173  A  Pained  fortresse,  with  Trenches,  Baracadoes, 
and  other  ^furniture  of  defence  was  erected.  1652  NEEDHAM 
tr.  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  77  It  was  provided  that  Antiochus 
should  surrender  his  long  ships  and  their  warlike  furniture. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  34  Tilting  Furniture,  emblazon'd 
Shields,  Impreses  quaint,  Caparasons  and  Steeds.  1680 
H.  MORE  Apocal.  Apoc.  125  Images  or  Idols,  and  such  gross 
furniture  of  their  worship.  1795  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson 
(1846)  VII.  p.  xxvii,  The  yawl  astern  swamped,  and  was  lost 
with  all  her  furniture  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  182  A  very 
useful  ^and  commendable  piece  of  furniture.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Funtitiire,  the  rigging,  sails,  spars, 
anchors,  cables,  boats,  tackle,  provisions,  and  every  article 
with  which  a  ship  is  fitted  out. 
b.  immaterial;  esp.  Of  intellectual  faculties,  or 


FURNITURE. 

aptitudes  ;  now  only  with  mental  or  some  equiva- 
lent denning  expression. 

In  the  quots.  the  sense  borders  closely  on  2. 

lS6i  T/NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  II.  146  He  now  refuseth 
and  abhorreth  the  sacrificing  of  beastes,  and  al  that  furniture 
of  the  Leuiticall  Presthode,  wherwith  in  the  olde  time  he 
was  delited.  1609  DEKKER  Guls  Horne-tk.  vn.  32  That 
oualitie  is  the  onely  furniture  to  a  Courtier  thats  but  a  new 
beginner  and  is  but  in  his  ABC  of  Complement.  1677 
GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867)  52  All  the  malice,  power,  cruelty, 
and  diligence  of  which  we  have  spoken .  .are  but  his  furniture 
and  accomplishment  which  fit  him  for  his  subtle  contrivances 
of  delusion.  1788  REID  Aristotle's  Log.  ii.  §  2.  26  Thus 
the  whole  furniture  of  the  human  mind  is  presented  to  us  at 
one  view.  1833  I.  TAYLOR  Fanat.  l.  21  His  faculty  and 
furniture  of  mind  would  have  been  employed  in  defending 
himself.  1887  LOWELL  Democr.,  etc.  52  Impressed  with  the 
statesmanlike  furniture  of  his  mind.  1894  Daily  News 
5  Mar.  5/8  Lord  Russell . .  had  a  mental  furniture  fit  for 

0.  Accessories,  appendages.  (Formerly  also  pi. 
in  the  same  sense.)  Now  only  techn.  in  specific 
applications ;  used,  e.  g.,  for  the  finger-plates, 
handles,  locks,  etc.  of  a  door;  the  plates  and 
handles,  etc.  of  a  coffin ;  and  the  like. 

1568  Wills-  ff  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  I.  282  One  syde 
sadle  wti  the  furnitury.  1578  TIMME  Caluine  on  Gen.  52 
The  woman  . .  was  nothing  else  but  the  addition  and  furni- 
ture of  the  man.  1615  Nottingham  Rec.  (1889)  IV.  339 
16  muskettsor  bastard  musketts,  and  furnytures  to  them, 
a  1718  PENN  Tracts  Wks.  1726  I.  870  A  plain  Coffin, 
without  any  Covering  or  Furniture  upon  it.  1719  SHEL- 
VOCKE  Artillery  in.  149  To  force  up  the  Rocket  and  all 
its  Furniture.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  125 
The  stag  and  fallow  deer.  Alike  . .  in  the  superb  furni- 
ture of  their  heads.  1808  Beverly  Lighting  Act  20  The 
posts,  irons,  cover,  or  other  furniture  of  any  such  lamp. 
1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  299  The  two  competitors  for 
the  enemy's  furniture  [fox's  brush).  1859  GWILT  Archil. 
Gloss.,  Furniture,  the  visible  brass  work  of  locks,  knobs  to 
doors,  window-shutters,  and  the  like.  1866  ROGERS  Agric. 
ff  Prices  I.  xxi.  544  Sometimes  the  cart  with  the  whole  furni- 
ture . .  is  bought.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic 
I  1493  The  new  kind  of  door-handle  or  '  furniture '  as  it  is 
technically  called.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Aug.  8/2  A  mas- 
sive oak  coffin,  with  heavy  brass  furniture. 

f  b.  //.  Adjuncts  or  condiments  of  a  salad.  Cf. 
f.fournituri.  Obs. 

1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Card.  Diet.,  Furni- 
tures, are  all  hot  and  spicy  Herbs,  mixed  with.. cold  Herbs 
in  Sallets  to  temper  and  relish  them.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE 
Compl.  Card.  196  Melesse,  is  an  odoriferous  Herb,  whose 
Leaf,  when  tender,  makes  a  part  of  Sallad- Furnitures. 
1727  S.  SWITZER  Pract.  Card.  i.  iii.  19  Tarragon,  basil, 
burnet,  mint,  and  other  sallet  furnitures. 
e.  Printing.  (See  quot.  187^.) 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  II.  viii.  28  By  Furniture  is 
meant  the  Head-sticks,  Foot-sticks,  Side-sticks,  Gutter- 


.lauK  uie   paper,   Lucy   suvmiu   V9  yui   ui, 

bodkin.      1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Furniture  (Printing 
the  wooden  inclosing  strips  and  quoins  which  surround  the 
matter  in  the  chase. 
d.  (See  quot.) 

1704  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.,  Furniture  of  a  Dial,  are  such 
Lines  as  are  drawn  thereon  for  Ornament;  as  the  Parallels 
of  Declination,  Length  of  the  Day,  Azimuths,  &c. 

7.  (The  prevailing  sense.)  Movable  articles, 
whether  useful  or  ornamental,  in  a  dwelling-house, 
place  of  business,  or  public  building.  Formerly 
including  also  the  fittings,  (t  Occas.  const,  as//.) 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  viiL  (1878)  16  Be  house  or  the  furniture 
neuer  so  rude.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  CtuUut&ttUfs  Conq. 
E.  Ind.  [x]xxii.  78  b,  All  the  furniture  for  his  Chamber  and 
Kitchin.  1637  Documents  agst.  Prynne  (Camden)  99  My 
interest  in  the  lease  of  Swanswick,  and  my  hangings,  pic- 
tures, and  furniture  there.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  86  Their 
Furniture  is  not  commonly  very  Rich,  if  we  except  the 
Pictures.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  1. 412  He  might 
.  .take  some  sly  opportunity  to  slit  holes  in  our  furniture. 
1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  V.  197  The 
furniture  were  all  in  their  places.  1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis:  Paris 
(ed.  <;)  p.  Iv,  The  groups  of  poor  peasants  flocking  in,  with 
cart-loads  of  furniture,  .present  very  distressing  spectacles. 
1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  (1868)  10  There  was  a  great  deal 
of.  .dinginess  on  the  walls  and  furniture  of  this  smaller 
room. 

8.  Music.  (See  quots.  and  cf.  F.  fourniliire.) 
1690  Specif.   Organ  Magd.   Coll.,  Oxf.  in   Grove  Diet. 

AIus,  II.  594/2  Furniture  of  3  ranks.  1776  SIR  J.  HAWKINS 
Hist.^  Mus.  IV.  i.  x.  147  The  compound  stops  are  the 
Furniture,  and  sundry  others.  1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT 
Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Furniture,  the  name  of  one  of  the  mixture 
stops  in  an  organ. 

9.  Bell-founding.    (See  qnot.)   ?  Obs. 

1756  Diet.  A  rts  $  Sc.  s.  v.  Bell,  The  waist  or  furniture 
viz.  the  part  of  the  Bell,  which  grows  always  wider  or 
thicker  by  a  supply  of  metal,  which  is  larger  and  larger 
quite  to  the  brim. 

10.  attrib.,  as  furniture-broker,  -polish,  -remover, 
-shop,  -van  ;  and  in  names  of  fabrics  used  for  cover- 
ing furniture,  as,furniture-plush,-print,  -silk.  Also 
furniture-pad    (see   quot.) ;    furniture-picture 
(see  quot.) ;  furniture-pin,  a  pin  for  fixing  the 
furniture  (see  6)  of  a  gun ;  furuiture-stop  Music 
(see  8)  ;  t  furniture-tree,  ?  an  ornamental  tree. 
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attached  to  a  piece  of  furniture  to  prevent  rubbing  or  strik- 
ing against  objects.  1889  BARRERE  &  LELAND  Diet.  Slang., 
*  Furniture  pictures,  pictures  painted  by  the  dozen  for  the 
trade.  Of  the  same  clasa  as  '  pot-boilers'.  1881  GREENER 


un  22       ter     avng  remove  -, 

trigger-plate  and  triggers  may  be  taken  from  the  stock. 
,8&f    KNIGHT    Diet    Meet,.    IV.    363    *Fur,!,t:,re    Pin* 
(Fabric),  also  known  as  Utrecht  velvet.    1895  MASKELYNE 
in  Daily  Chrm.  29  Oct.  3/5  She  has  more  methods  of  lilting 
a  table  than  any  *furnfture  remover  has  ever  dreamt  01. 
1866  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  III.  337,  1  saw  in  an  old   fumitu 
shop  window  .  .  a  copy  of  the  Frederick  picture.  1664  h-VELYN 
SfttmdjjQ  310  Those  ..  gardeners  who  ..  expose  tl 
tender  "Furniture-trees  of  the  green-house  too  early.     i«»9 
H.  F.  WOOD  English!!!.  of  Rue  Cain  iv,  A  dismal  *furmture- 

VFur-nut.    [?  I.  fur  FURROW  +  NOT.]  =  EARTH- 

NUT  I. 
1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  361  Earth,  kipper,  pig,  hawk  or  fur- 

'purole.  ?  Ola.   [F./urole,  earlier/am;/*.]  = 
CORPOSANT. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Furole  (Fr),  a  little  blaze  ( 
fire,  appearing  by  night  on  the  tops  of  Souldiers  Launces 
or  at  Sea  on  Sayl-yards,  where  it  whirls  and  [leaps  in  a 


You.. will  pass  in 


1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Furole,  the  luminous  ap- 
pearance called  the  corpo  santo. 

||  Furor  (fifl«TW.  Forms :  5  fourour,  fureur, 
5-6  furour(e,  6-  furor,  [originally  a.  F '.fureur, 
ad.  L.  furor-em,  n.  of  state  f.  fiirfre  to  rage,  be 
mad.  Now  only  as  an  occasional  use  of  the  Lat. 
word.] 

1.  Fury,  rage,  madness,  anger,  mania. 

<ri477  CAXTON  "Jason  22  b,  Considerest  thou  not  the 
trengthe  and  force  of  my  body  and  the  furour  of  my 
swerde?  1480  —  Faytes  of  A.  ill.  xxi.  219  A  madde  man 
duryng  his  fourour  may  not  be  reputed  nor  taken  for 
enemye.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  70  Where  .. 
wrath  doth  reigne  with  his  furours.  1515  LD.  BtmoMfnOt. 
II.  xlvii.  162  Some  oppressed,  .with  the  furoure  of  the  see. 
a  1541  WYATT  To  his  unkind  lave  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  46  What 
rage  is  this?  what  furor?  of  what  kind?  1561  T.  NORTON 
Calvin's  Inst.  HI.  191  Hoping  that  the  Lord  mighte  be  . . 
turned  from  the  furor  of  hys  wrath.  1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON 
Jud.  Astral,  ii.  85  The  furors  of  Nero.  175*  H.  WALPOLE 
Cntal.  Roy.  Authors  (1759)  II.  122  A  Lord,  who  with., 
some  derangement  of  his  intellects  was  so  unlucky  as  not  to 
have  his  furor  of  the  true  poetic  sort.  1801  FUSELI  in  Lect. 
Paint,  iii.  (1848)  413  The  enthusiastic  furor  of  the  God  of 
War.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  H.  vi,  In  mixed  terror 
and  furor.  1861  MAURICE  Mor.  t,  Met.  Philos.  IV.  vi.  $  5. 
200  The  anti-papal  furor  of  the  king's  youth. 

2.  The  inspired  frenzy  of  poets  and  prophets ;  in 
weaker  sense,  a  '  glow  ,  excited  mood. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  \.\.  (Arb.)  20  This  science 
in  his  perfection  can  not  grow,  but  by  some  diuine  instinct, 
the  Platonicks  call  it  furor.  1757  FOOTE  Author  I.  y,  I 
am  afraid  the  poetic  Furor  may  have  betray'd  me  into 
some  Indecency.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  i.  (1872) 
102  Rises  into  furor  almost  Pythic.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN 
Mystics  (1860)  I.  218  Of  these  two  kinds  of  divining  . .  the 
latter  is  [characterized)  by  a  fervency  and  elevation  such  as 
the  ancients  styled  furor.  1860  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Life  (1885)  II. 
159  They  [the  pages]  were  written  in  a  furor ;  but  I  dare 
say  there  is  not  a  word  different  from  what  it  would  have 
been,  if  I  had  written  them  at  the  slowest  pace. 

3.  Great  enthusiasm  or  excitement,  a  '  rage '  or 
craze  which  takes  every  one  by  storm.    (Cf.  next.) 

1704  SWIFT  Meek.  Opcrat.  Spirit  Misc.  (1711)  301  He 
seldom  was  without  some  female  Patients  among  them,  for 
the  furor.  1865  Cornh.  Mag.  July  ico  Like  most  old 
churches,  Earndale  had  suffered  under  the  beautifying  furor 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ. 
Org.  v.  316  The  mastery  which  the  athletic  furor  has  esta- 
blished over  all  minds  in  this  place. 

II  Furore  (f«rgre).  [It.  form  of  prec.]  Enthu- 
siastic popular  admiration  ;  a  'rage',  'craze'. 

1851  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Life  (1884)  II.  83  This  blockhead 
..  is  ..  making  quite  a  furore  at  Glasgow.  1864  LEWINS 
H.  M.  Mails  263  It  was  little  thought  that. .they  would 
excite  such  a  furore  among  stamp  collectors.  1867  DICKENS 
Lett.  25  Nov.,  If  we  make  a  furore  there. 

Furred  (fold),  ///.  a.    [f.  FUK  s6.  and  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Made  of  fur,  lined  or  trimmed  with  fur. 

c  1325  Poem  Times  F.diu.  II,  148  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
330  But  if  he  have  hod  and  cappe  furred,  he  nis  noht  i-told. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvl.  485  The  richmond  commonly  Wes 
wount  that  furrit  hat  to  wer.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx. 
175  A  Fisicien  with  a  forred  hood.  1480  CAXTON  Ckron. 
Eng.  cc.  181  He  lete  hym  vnclothe  of  his  furred  taberd  and 
ofhishode  and  of  his  furred  cotes.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  fy 
Uplondyshm.  (Percy)  p.  Ixi,  His  furred  mittens  were  of  a 
curres  skin.  1634-5  BRERETON  Trait.  (1844)  57  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  a  furred  and  almost  like  alderman's  gown.  1761- 
71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786;  I.  216  The 
original  painted  by  himself  with  a  black  cap  and  furred 
gown.  1856  LD.  CocKBURN  Mem.  i.  (1874)43  He  generally 
wore  the  furred  greatcoat  even  within  doors. 

2.  Of  an  animal :  Provided  with  or  having  fur. 
1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  61  As  thou  maist  know  a  foxe  by 

his  furred  tayle.  1651  DAVENANT  Gondibert  n.  vi,  Man . . 
Whom,  when  his  Furr'd  and  Horned  Subjects  knew,  Their 
sport  is  ended.  1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  I.  218  The 
furred,  the  provident,  and  the  torpid  tribes.  1879  JEFFERIKS 
Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  179  A  map  . .  showing  the  routes  and 
resorts  of  furred  and  feathered  creatures, 
b.  Ent.  (See  quot.) 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  278  Furred,  when  shorter 
decumbent  hairs  thickly  cover  any  space. 

3.  Wearing  fur  ;  wrapped  up  or  clothed  in  furs. 
1593  WARNER  A/6.  Eng.  vn.  xxxvii.  (1612)  186  Empson 

and  Dudley,  fur'd  Esquiers.  1642  EGLISHAM  Forerunner 
Revenge  in  Select.fr.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)276  Buckingham 
came  out  muffled  and  furred  in  his  coach.  1798  S.  ROGERS 
Epist.  to  Friend,  The  furred  Beauty  comes  to  winter  there. 
1809  HEBER  in  Q.  Rev.  II.  295  The  furred  and  muffled 


'Vff.  7 1596-1603  iii  Hargrave  Coll.  Tracts  l.mv  l-.ng.  \. 
314  For  heretofore  in  5.  R.  2.  there  was  a  complaint  ex- 
hibited against  them  in  parliament,  that  they  were  over 
fatt,  both  in  boddie  and  purse,  and  over  well  furred  in  ther 
benefices. 

4.  Covered  or  coated  with  morbid  matter,  in- 
crusted  ;  esp.  of  the  tongue :  '  Covered  with  a  more 
or  less  thick  substance  consisting  of  epithelial  scales, 
granular  matter,  food  particles,  and  often  fungoid 
growths'  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1885). 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxn.  (Percy)  159  Right  anone 
a  lady  gan  to  scrape  His  furred  tonge.  1634  PEACHAM 
Gentl.  Exerc.  I.  xxiil.  72  Take  a  torch  or  linke,  and  hold  it 
under  the  bottome  of  a  latten  basen,  and  as  it  groweth  to  be 
furd  and  blacke  within  strike  it  with  a  feather  into  some 
shell  or  other.  1707  J.  STEVENS  tr.  Quevedo's  Com.  Wks. 
(1709)  149  My.  .Teeth  were.. all  firr'd.  1743  R.  BI.AIK 
Grave  16  Musty  vaults,  Furr'd  round  with  mouldy  damps. 
1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX*  510  Teeth  furred,  and  throat  sore. 
1878  HABERSHON  Dis.  Abdomen  16  A  furred  tongue  is 
generally  caused  by  the  excessive  formation  of  the  epithelial 
coat. 

t  b.  transf.  of  the  voice  :  Husky.   Obs. 

1666  PEPYS  Diary  12  Oct.,  Her  voice,  for  want  of  use,  is 
so  furred  that  it  do  not  at  present  please  me. 
c.  Of  a  boiler :  Encrusted. 

1873  R.  WILSON  Steam  Boilers  vii.  118  The  objection., 
is  their  liability  to  become  furred  up  when  the  water  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  salts. 

f5.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1697  EVELYN  Numism.  vi.  213  Mpnetaries  have  melted  old 
Coins,  and  taking  a  slight  Proportion  of  Silver,  cover'd  the 
Copper,  and  new  stamp'd  it ;  these  among  Medalists  are 
called  Plated,  or  Furr'd  Medals. 

Furrene,  var.  FERREN,  Obs. 

t  FnTrer.  Obs.  [?  aphetic  form  of  afurer, 
AFFEEBOR.  Cf.  FEEROB.]  ?  =AFFEEBOB. 

1486  Ord.  LichfieldGild  (Stanley)  12  The  presentment  by 
the  xij  men,  and  the  furrers  of  the  court,  vnto  my  lord 
reservedd  notwithstondinge. 

Furres,  obs.  form  of  FUBZK. 

||  Furriel.  Obs.  [Sp.  (obsolete) ;  perh.  a  cor- 
ruption of  y./ourrier.]  =  FUBRIERI,  FOBAYEB  2. 

1598  R.  BARRET  Mod.  Warres  150  All  the  furriels,  maiors, 
or  chiefe  Harbingers  of  the  Tertios  of  the  Infantery.  1599 
MINSHEU  Span.  Dial.  50/2,  I  would  to  God  such  were  the 
health  of  the  Furriel  which  gaue  it  vs. 

t  FuTrier J.  Obs.  Also  6  furiour,  furrior, 
-yor,  7  furriour.  See  also  FORAYKR,  FOUBBIER. 
[ad.  F./ourrier,  OF.forier,  f./eurre  FOBAGE.] 

One  who  went  in  advance  of  an  army,  etc.  to 
secure  and  arrange  accommodation,  etc.;  a  pur- 
veyor, quarter-master ;  hence  also  a  courier,  har- 
binger. Comb.,  as  furrier-major. 

1515  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  Il.clix.  [clx.]  456  Thenexteday 
[the  Erie  of  Foiz]  departed  fro  Tholous,  and  lefte  his  furriers 
behynde  hym  to  paye  for  euery  thyng.  1581  STYWARD 
Mart .  Discipl.  i.  18  Ther  must  by  him  be  appointed,  a  fur- 
rior or  harbinger,  who  shall  . .  lodge  y  whole  companie. 
1606  V>i9.n\v.Kirk-Buriall (1833^4  Our  two  faithful  furriours 
Enoch  and  Elias.  1637  R.  MONRO  Exped.  i.  33  The  Fur- 
riers sent  before,  to  divide  the  Quarters.  1704  Land.  Mag. 
No.  4022/4  Deserted.. Jacob  Fulk.  .a  Furrier. 

Furrier-  (fo-risj).  [f.  FUR  sb.  +  -IEB;  cf. 
clothier.  Fr.  has  fourreur,  agent-n.  f.  fourrer 
Fuu  z/.]  A  dealer  in  or  dresser  of  fur  or  furs. 

[<ri33<>:  seeFuRROUR.]  i57«TuRBERV.  Venerie™  Skynnes 
sent  to  the  furryers  and  oellytours  of  Fraunce.  1598 
HAKLUVT  Voy.  I.  156  Certaine  Furriers  of  London  ..  haue 
had  a  great  part  of  the  sayd  goods,  namely  of  the  Furres. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  111.  323  Of  this  [skin]  the 
furriers  make  a  covering  that  is  warm  and  durable.  1836 
W.  IRVING  Astoria  (1849)  28  Mr.  Astor  became  acquainted 
with  a  countryman  of  his,  a  furrier  by  trade.  1859  DARWIN 
Orig.  Spec.  v.  (1872)  107  It  is  well  known  to  furriers  that 
animals  of  the  same  species  have  thicker  fur  the  further 
north  they  live. 

t  Fu-rriery.  ?  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.  +  -Y.]  The 
business  of  preparing  furs. 

1784  KING  in  King  &  Cook  Voy.  III.  vi.  vi.  340  No  labour 
can  ever  be  turned  to  so  good  account  as  what  is  employed 
upon  their  furrieries. 

Furring  (fz>  rirj),  vol.  sb.    [f.  FUB  v.  +  -ING!.] 

1.  a.  The  action  of  clothing  or  adorning  with  fur. 
b.  concr.  A  lining  or  trimming  of  fur.  Also  collect. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  344  per  is  also  costlewe  furring 
in  here  gownes.  c  1394  P.  P.  Crede  604  Hem  faileb 
no  furrynge  ne  clobes  at  full.  1536  BELLENDENF.  Cron. 
Scot.  (1821)  I.  xxxiii,  Mony  martrikis,  bevers,  quhitredis 
and  toddis  ;  the  furringis  and  skinnis  of  thaim  ar  coft  with 
gret  price  amang  uncouth  marchandis.  1554  T.  MARTIN 
Bk.  Priests'  Marriages  (R.),  Their  whole  life  is  spent.. 
in  providing  for  furring  of  their  backs,  a  1577  GASCOIGNE 
Flowers,  etc.  Wks.  (1587)  38  Their  garments .  .fret  for  lack 
of  furring.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  I'oy.  n. 
xxiii.  62  He  shall  have  the  whole  furring  of  a  long  gowne. . 
for  fourescore  or  a  loo  ducats,  c  1610  SIR  J.  MELVIL  Mem. 
(1735)  209  He  sent  me  his  own  Night-Gown  furred  with 
rich  ~ 


53  Among  the  clergy  of  the  lower  grade  in  a  cathedral, 
there  was  a  distinction  marked  by  the  furring  of  the  amys. 
1886  Sci.  Amer.  N.  S.  LV.  129/2  A  sort  of  hedgehog  with 
heavy  furring  and  short  legs. 

2.  The  process  of  becoming  furred  or  incrusted  ; 
the  state  of  being  furred  ;  also,  a  coating  of  fur. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xx.  xiv.  II.  59  With  Honie  it  [Mint] 
cureth  the  roughnes  &  furring  of  the  toung.  i6ia  WOODALL 
Surg.  Male  Wks.  (1653)  117  The  furring  of  the  mouth  and 


FURROTTB. 

the  throat  in  fevers.  1831  BBEWSTER  Newton  (1855)  I.  i.  9 
Their  chief  inconvenience  arose  from  the  furring  up  of  the 
small  hole  through  which  the  water  passed.  1885  W.  L. 
CARPENTER  Soa.pt,  Candles  212  The  lime  salts  are  deposited 
in  an  insoluble  form,  such  as  the  '  furring '  in  a  tea-kettle 
or  boiler. 

3.  a.  Shipbuilding.  The  action  or  process  ol 
double  planking  a  ship's  side  ;  also,  a  piece  of 
timber  used  for  this.  Cf.  DOUBLING  3  b. 

1622  R.  HAWKINS  \-'oy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  120  Another  manner 
is  used  with  double  plankes  as  thicke  without  as  within 
after  the  manner  of  furring.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's 
Gram.  xi.  52  Ripping  off  the  plankes  two  or  three  strakes 
vnder  water  and  as  much  aboue,  and  put  other  Timbers 
vpon  the  first,  and  then  put  on  the  planks  vpon  those 
timbers,  this.. is  called  Furring,  a  1643  SIR  W.  MONSON 
Naval  Tracts  III.  (1704)  346/2  Another  Sheathing  is  with 
double  Planks  . .  like  a  Furring.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk*,  Furring,  doubling  planks  on  a  ship.  Also,  a 
furring  in  the  ship's  side. 

b.  Building.  The  nailing  on  of  thin  strips  of 
board  in  order  to  level  or  raise  a  surface  for  lathing, 
boarding,  etc.  Also,  the  strips  thus  laid  on. 

1678  MOXON  Mrch.  Exerc.  I.  167  Furrings,  the  making 
good  of  the  Rafters  Feet  in  the  Cornice.  1703  T.  N.  City 
SiC.  Purchaser  146  When  Rafters  are.  .sunk  hollow  in  the 
middle,  and  pieces  (cut  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  to  a 
point  at  each  end)  are  nail'd  upon  them  to  make  them 
straight  again;  the  putting  on  of  those  pieces  is  call'd 
Furring  the  Rafters.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Fract.  Build, 
223  Furrings,  slips  of  timber  nailed  to  joists  or  rafters,  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  a  level.  1850  PARKER  Gloss.  Archil. 
(ed.  5),  Fnrrings,  or  Shreadings,  short  pieces  attached  to 
the  feet  of  the  rafters  of  a  roof.  1859  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss., 
Furring,  the  fixing  of  thin  scantlings  or  laths  upon  the 
edges  of  any  number  of  timbers  in  a  range,  when  such 
timbers  are  out  of  the  surface  they  were  intended  to  form. 
1883  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  884/2  The  only  combustible 
material . .  is  the  wood  used  in  the  floors  and  their  furrings. 

C.  Building.  '  A  lining  of  scantling  and  plaster- 
work  on  a  brick  wall,  to  prevent  the  dampness  of 
the  latter  reaching  the  room '  (Cassell). 
t  Fnrrotir.  06s.  Also  forrour.  [a.  OF.forreor 
(moA.V.fourreur),  agent-n.  i.forrer  to  Fun.]  A 
furrier. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12453  Til  a  pane, 
as  a  furour  \v.  r.  forrour],  he  did  hem  tewe. 

Furrow  (f»Ton),  sb.  Forms  :  o.  i  furh,  fyrh 
(dot.),  3  furj,  3-4  furgh(e,  3-5  forw(h,  4  fo(o)- 
rew,  forwe,  for},  lurch,  4-5  forgh(e,  4-6  for- 
(r)ough(e,  for(r)ow(e,  (6  furrough,  furrowe,  7 
forrwe),  6-  furrow.  0.  4-5  fore,  south,  vore,  5 
fare,  (foure,  fowre),  6  feure,  7  furr(e,  9  furr, 
4-  Sc.  fur.  [Com.  Tent. :  OE.furfi.  str.  fern.  (gen. 
fyrh,fure,  &z!t..fyrK)  =  MDu.  vore  (Du.  voor,  vore}, 
OHG.  furuh  (MHG.  vurch,  mod.Ger.  furche} 
furrow,  ON./or  trench,  drain :— OTeut.  *furh- :— pre- 
Teut.  *pfk- ;  cf.  L.  porca  ridge  between  furrows, 
Olr.  reck,  Welsh  rhych  (:—*pricd,  priced}. 

Some  scholars  connect  this  word  with  L.  porcus,  Eng. 
FARROw,_assigning  to  the  common  root  the  sense  '  to  root 
like  a  swine'.] 

1.  A  narrow  trench  made  in  the  earth  with  a 
plough,  esp.  for  the  reception  of  seed.  To  sow 
under  the  furrow  (see  qnot.  1523). 

t  To  spare  neither  ritfge  nor  furrow  :  a  proverbial  phrase 
in  M  E.  poems  expressive  of  reckless  speed  on  the  part  of 
a  rider. 

n.  c888  K.  ALFRED Boetk.v.  §2J?onnedysegabse  J« bonne 
wile  hwilc  saed  pbfxstan  f>am  drium  furum.  955  Charter 
of  Eadred  in  Birch  Cartul.  Sax.  III.  70  Andlang  wages 
to  &ere  jedrifonan  furh,  andlang  fyrh  ob  hit  cymo  [etc.]. 
1:1220  Bestiary  398  [This  der]  gdS  o  felde  to  a  furj,  and 
falleo  5ai--inne  . .  forto  bilirten  fu^eles.  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Former  Age  12  No  man  yit  knew  the  forwes  of  his  lond. 
14..  Tretyce  in  W.  of  Henley's  Husb.  (1890)  47  Yeff  [ye] 
sowe  your  lande  vnder  be  foroughe  let  it  be  ereyd.  c  1440 
Bone  Flor.  746  He  stroke  the  stede  with  the  spurrys,  He 
spared  nodur  rygge  nor  forows.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb. 
§  34  Wheate  is  mooste  commonlye  sowen  vnder  the  forowe, 
that  is  to  saye,  caste  it  vppon  the  falowe,  and  than  plowe  it 


with  a  Rake,  a  Furrow  for  his  Grain.  1728-46  THOMSON 
Spring  37  The  well-us'd  plough  Lies  in  the  furrow.  1807 
CRABBE  far.  Reg.  i.  658  The  straightest  furrow  lifts  the 
ploughman's  heart.  1831  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Corr.  II.  365 
The  chief  furrows,  which  conduct  the  choaked-up  water, 
are  always  laid  out  by  the  agriculturist  himself.  1883  MAC- 
FADYEN  in  Congregat.  Year  Bk.  47  The  furrow  is  uneven 
because  an  ox  and  an  ass  draw  the  plough. 

0.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1565  pay . .  Ne  spared  rigges  no(>er 
vores;  til  bay  mette  bat  pray.  1:1470  HENRY  Wallace  i. 
405  The  suerd  flaw  fra  him  a  fur  breid  on  the  land.  1513 
DOUGLAS  Mneis  vn.  iv.  20  A  lityll  fur,  To  mark  the  fund- 
raent  of  his  new  citie.  1600  DYMMOK  Ireland  (1843)  42 
Men..hidd  themselves  lyke  fearefull  hares  in  the  furres. 
1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  44  The  furre  on  your  lefte 
hande  is  the  best  for  the  fore-furre ;  for  then  the  come 
falleth  the  fittest  for  the  hande.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat. 
Agric.  (ed.  2)  238  The  plough  will,  .go  upon  the  points  of 
the  irons,  which  will  make  her.. make  a  bad  fur.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mort.  xiv, ( I  wad.  .turn  sic  furs  on  the  bonny 
rigs  o'  Milnwood  holms,  that  it  wad  be  worth  a  pint  but  to 
look  at  them.'  1877-89  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Fur,  a  furrow. 
'  Th'  furs  was  all  full  o'  waiter  on  pag-rag  daay,  an*  soa  th' 
taaties  rotted.' 

b.  trans/.  s.nA_fig.,  esp.  in  allusion  to  the  track 

y~r  a  vessel  over  the  sea. 
|8>  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  vii.  3  Sowe  thou  not  eueles  in  the 
rewes  of  vnrijtwisnesse.    1535  COVERDALE  /'j.  cxxviii[i]. 
VOL.  IV. 
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3  The  plowers  plowed  vpon  my  backe,  and  made  lonee 
forowes.  1589  I'aigmft  Ret.  Cb,  God  shall  ..  punish 
eiiery  forrow  they  haue  plowed  vpon  his  backe.  c  1600 
bHAKS.  Sonn.  xxii,  When  in  thee  times  forrwes  I  behould 
18.4  CARY  Dante,  Par.  n.  j5  Marking  well  the  furrow 
broad  Before  you  in  the  wave.  1841  TENNYSON  Ulysses  59 
JJush  off. .  smite  The  sounding  furrows.  1887  BOWEN  Vtrr. 
SEiieid  v.  157  Each  with  her  long  keel  ploughing  in 
lengthened  furrows  the  brine. 

c.  poet.  Used  loosely  for  arable  land,  a  piece  oi 
ploughed  land,  the  cornfields. 

n.  c  1380  Sir  Ft 'rum/i.  5593  Ac  sone  sterte  he  vp  of  be  for? 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  135  You  Sun-burn'd  Sicklemen  of 
August  weary,  Come  hether  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry. 
1634  MILTON  Comus  292  What  time  the  laboured  ox  In  his 
loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase 
n.  130  See  how  they  thread  The  Brakes,  and  up  yon  Furrow 
drive  along. 

(3.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xvii.  12  Barronis  takis  . .  All 
fruct  that  growis  on  the  feure. 

d.  (In  form  fur.)  A  ploughing.    Now  only  Sc. 
1610   W.    FOLKINGHAM   Art  of  Survey  i.    xi.   43   Their 

seuerall  orders  and  seasons  for  fallowing,  twifallowing 
trifallowing  and  seed-furre.  1743  MAXWELL  Trans.  Soc. 
Improv.  Agric.  Scotl.  21  It  is  advised  to  plow  it  with 
all  convenient  Haste,  that  so  it  may  have  got  three  Furs 
betwixt  and  the  latter  End  of  April  or  Beginning  of  May  ; 
the  first  to  be  cloven,  the  second  a  cross  Fur,  the  third  to  be 
gathered, 
f  2.  In  extended  sense :  A  trench,  drain.  Obs. 

f  133°  Arth.  «,  Mcrl.  3460  pe  knijt  fel  ded  in  a  forwe. 
Ibid.  8184  He  cleued  tb.urch.  .king  Beas  doun  in  a  furch. 
1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  xviii.  32  And  he  made  a  water 
cundid,  as  by  two  htil  forwis  in  envyroun  of  the  auter. 
c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  vi.  36  A  forgh  iij  footes  deep 
thy  landes  thorgh.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv. 
121  Out  of  a  fountaine  water  is  somtime  dronk  . .  somtime 
by  forrowes  is  conueied  to  the  watering  of  groundes.  1377 
B.  GOOGE  Heresoach's  Husb.  it.  (1586)72  If  you  will  needes 
plante  the  same  yeere-.let  the  furrowes  be  made  at  least 
two  moneths  before.  1611  BIBLE  Ezck.  xvii.  7  That  hee 
might  water  it  by  the  furrowes  of  her  plantation.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §  600  Carrying  it  [Water]  in  some  long  Fur- 
rowes ;  And  from  those  Furrowes,  drawing  it  trauerse.  1765 
A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  144  The  soil.. will  not 
give  it  a  passage  into  the  furrows  or  drains.  1884  Chr. 
World  21  Feb.  134/3  Fortunately,  our  water  furrow  is  a 
swift-flowing  stream. 

f3.  A  quantity  (of  land)  having  the  length  or 
breadth  of  a  furrow.  Obs. 

£1300  Havelok  1094  Ne  shulde  he  hauen  of  Engelond 
Onlepi  forw  in  his  bond.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xin.  372 
pat  a  fote  londe  or  a  forwe  fecchen  I  wolde.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  III.  245  Til  they  have  with  a  plough  to-broke 
A  furgh  of  lond.  £1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  ix.  v.  135  £)at 
nowbir  Pure  na  Fute  of  Land  Wes  at  baire  PCS  fan  of 
Ingland.  0470  HENRY  Wallace  viu.  22  Off  him  I  held 
neuir  a  fur  off  land. 

4.  Anything  resembling  a  furrow ;  a.  generally, 
e.  g.  a  rut  or  track,  a  groove,  indentation,  or  de- 
pression narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  metr.  v.  132  (Camb.  MS.)  Som 
of  hem . .  drawen  after  hem  a  traas  or  a  forwh  I-  kountynued. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.R.  xix.  cxxix.  (1495)  938  Orbita 
is  the  forough  of  a  whele  that  makyth  a  depe  forough  in 
the  wyndynge  and  trendlynge  abowte.  1513  DOUGLAS 
jEneis  n.  xi.  32  Thair  followis  [the  sterne]  a  streme  of  fire, 
or  a  lang  fur.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  282  The 
first  furrow  of  the  mouth— I  mean  that  which  is  next  unto 
the  upper  fore-teeth.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  4  There  were 
several  great  and  deep  scratches,  or  furrows.  1712  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  416  P  2  The  different  Furrows  and  Impressions 
of  the  Chisel.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  205  The 
middle  waters  . .  sink  in  a  furrow.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect. 
Inflain.  615  This  ligature  produced  a  slight  furrow  in 
the  arm. 

b.  on  the  face  :  A  deep  wrinkle. 

1589  GREENE  Tuttitt  Loue  Wks.  (Grosart)  VII.  204  If  it 
[my  brow]  once  proue  full  of  angrie  forrowes.  1609  DEKKER 
Guls  Horne-bk.  i.  7  Now  those  furrowes  are  fild  vp  with 
Ceruse  and  Vermilion.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  vi, 
Habitual  discontent  had  fixed  the  furrows  of  their  cheeks. 
1859  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  n.  II.  iv.  86  They  make., 
furrows  in  the  cheeks  of  the  sufferers. 

c.  Milling.  One  of  the  grooves  in  the  face  of 
a  millstone,     furrow  and  land  (see  quot.  1880). 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  144  When  the  fur- 
rows become  blunt  and  shallow  by  wearing,  the  running 
stone  must  be  taken  up,  and  both  stones  new  dressed  with 
a  chisel  and  hammer.  1870  Eng.  Mech.  28  Jan.  485/2 
Cutting  all  the  short  furrows  into  the  master  furrow.  1880 
Antrim  fy  Down  Gloss.,  Furrow^  and  Land,  the  hollows 
and  heights  on  the  surface  of  a  mill-stone. 

d.  Anat.,  Zool.,  etc.  (  =  L.  sulcus). 

1807-26  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Surf.  (ed.  5)  301  The 
lateral  sinuses  . .  occupy  the  deep  transverse  furrows  in  the 
niddle  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  os  occipitis.  1832  DE  LA 
BECHE  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  327  Whorls,  .divided  by  eight  or 
ten  furrows  into  as  many  imbricating  joints.  1846  ELLIS 
Elgin  Marb.  II.  26  A  furrow  which  forms  the  line  of  con* 
tact  with  the  forehead.  1868  DARWIN  Anitn.  A  PI.  I.  v. 
140  The  external  orifice  or  furrow  of  the  nostrils  was  also 
twice  as  long.  1874  LUBBOCK  Orig.  $  Met.  Ins.  iii.  45  The 
median  furrow  easily  discerned.  1879  CALDERWOOD  Mind 
ff  Br.  ii.  12  The  soft  mass  [of  the  brain]  being  arranged 
alternately  in  ridges,  and  in  grooves  or  furrows. 

e.  Bot. 

1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.,  Furrow^  among  Botanists  .. 
signifies  a  Ridge  or  Swelling  on  the  Sides  either  of  a  Tree, 
Stalk,  or  Fruit.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  I.  151 
Seed  single  . .  marked  with  a  furrow  lengthways.  1862 
DARWIN  Fertil.  Orchids  iii.  118  If  the  furrow  be  touched 
'ery  gently  by  a  needle  . .  it  instantly  splits  along  its  whole 
ength.  1882  VINES  Sacfrs!  Bot.  396  The  arrangement  of. . 
projecting  longitudinal  ridges,  and  depressions  or  furrows, 
s  exactly  repeated. 


FUBBOW. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  furrow-water ;  furrow- 
cloven,  -like  adjs.  Also  furrow-board  =  MOULD- 
BOAKO  ;  furrow-drain  (see  quot.),  hence  furrow- 
drain  vb.,  -draining;  t  furrow-face,  one  who  has 
a  wrinkled  face;  furrow-faced, -fronted  a., having 
furrows  or  wrinkles  on  the  face  or  forehead;  fur- 
row- (dial,  fur-)  side,  the  side  of  the  plough  to- 
wards the  furrows  already  macie ;  furrow-slice, 
the  slice  of  earth  turned  up  by  the  mould-board  of 
the  plough  ;  furrow-weed,  a  weed  that  grows  on 
the  '  furrow'  or  ploughed  land. 

1649  *Furrmv-board  [see  EARTH-BOARD].  1847  TENNYSON 
Princess  vii.  102  The  firths  of  ice  That  huddling  slant  in 
•furrow-cloven  falls.  1858  SmtaoNosDict.  Trade  SFvrrtrw. 
drain,  a  deep  open  channel  made  by  a  plough  to  carry 
off  water.  1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I. 
593  The  new  practice  of  "furrow-draining  has  been  the 
most  important  of  the  recent  improvements  in  Scotch 
agriculture.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \.  ii.  in.  iv.  130  b, 
Pale,  and  leane,  'furrow-faces.  1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone 
i.  i,  I . .  expose  no  ships  To  threat'nings  of  the  "furrow- 
faced  sea.  1640  RAWLINS  Rebellion  11.  i,  The  "furrow- 
fronted  Fates  have  made  an  Anvill  To  forge  diseases  on. 
1879  D.^M.  WALLACE  Australas.  xi.  225  The  loose  surface 
v  sometimes  forming  hilly  undulations,  at  others  "furrow- 
like  ripples.  1763  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  215 
This  lessens  the  resistance  from  the  "furrow-side.  Ibid. 
235  If  the  beam  points  to  the  fur-side,  the  plough  will  have 
too  much  land  ;  and  if  it  points  to  the  land-side,  the  plough 
will  have  too  little  land.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric. 
(1807)  I.  5  The  perfect  turning  over  of  the  "furrow-slice. 


we  taste.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  iv.  3  He  was  met  euen  now 
As  mad  as  the  vext  Sea,  singing  alowd,  Crown'd  with  ranke 
Fenitar  and  *furrow  weeds. 

Furrow  (fo'ro*),v.  Also  5  forow,  6  furow, 
7  furr.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To   make   furrows   in   (earth)   with   a 
plough  ;  to  plough. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  354  They  [oxen]  drawe  the 
plough,  they  furrowe  the  soyle.  1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f. 
tteasts  (1658)  48  They  furrow  the  earth  like  a  draught  of 
Oxen  with  a  plow.  1894  T.  ROOSEVELT  in  Fontm  (U.  S.) 
Apr.  202  Fields  already  fifty  times  furrowed  by  the  German 
ploughs. 

Jig.  1847  JAMES  Convict  v,  Heaven  ..  furrows  the  heart 
with  griefs  to  produce  a  rich  crop  of  joys  hereafter. 

b.  transf.  To  make  a  track  or  tracks  in  (water)  ; 
to  cleave  ;  to  plough. 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomews  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  43  Certeyne 
shypmen  at  sandwyche,  glad  and  mery  with  a  prosperous 
cowrse  forowid  the  dowtable  see.  a  1547  SURREY  JEttfiet 
it.  1038  Long  to  furrow  large  space  of  stormy  seas.  1583 
STANYHURST  JEneis  m.  (Arb.)  76  With  woodden  vessel  thee 
rough  seas  deepelye  we  furrowe.  163*  J.  HAYWARD  tr. 
Biondts  Eromena  39  Prince  Meleneone  furrowed  the 
surging  waves.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i.  §  10 
They  pass  down  the  strong  current  of  Time  with  the  same 
facility  that  a  well  built  ship..  doth  furrow  the  Ocean.  1814 
SCOTT  Lord  of  Isles  iv.  xiii,  Now  launch'd  once  more,  the 
inland  sea  They  furrow  with  fair  augury.  1845  DARWIN 
Voy.  Nat.  iii.  39  The  whole  sea  was  in  places  furrowed  by 
them  [porpoises].  1876  R.  F.  BURTON  Gorilla  L.  I.  171 
We  .  .  saw  sundry  shoals  of  fish  furrowing  the  water, 

2.  To  make  furrow-like  depressions,  indentations, 
or  channels  in.     Also  with  up. 

1609  HOLLAND  A  mm.  MarcelL  xxix.  i.  354  When..  they 
began  to  .  .  varie  in  their  words,  after  their  sides  were 
throughly  furrowed  (L,.fodicatis].  i6a*l$E.tiTLE\£oykLecf. 
viii.  298  Furrowed  from  Pole  to  Pole  with  the  Deep 
Channel  of  the  Sea.  1697  DRYDEN  yir?.  Georg.  HI.  656 
The  chapt  Earth  is  furrow'd  o'er  with  Chinks.  1732 
LEDIARD  Sethos  II.  vn.  83  They  furrowM  their  bodies  with 
sharp  stones.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  328 
After  furrowing  up  the  sand,  it  hides  itself  under  it,  horns 
and  all.  1834  J.  FORBES  Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  287 
A  hard  and  irregular  surface,  furrowed  by  linear  marks. 
1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland  116  Then  [the  wind]  rolls  on- 
ward to  furrow  the  snows  on  Eiriks  Jokull.  1879  BROWN- 
ING Ivan  Ivanovitch  225  O  God,  the  feel  of  the  fang 
iurrowing  my  shoulder  1  see  1  It  grinds  —  it  grates  the  bone. 
b.  To  make  wrinkles  in. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rick.  //,  i.  iii.  220  Thou  canst  helpe  time  to 
urrow  me  with  a 
Another  lives  har 


urrow  me  with  age.  1637-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xiii.  20 
Another  lives  hardly  here,  with  a  heavy  heart,  furrowing  of 
a  mournful  face.  1661  sir  A.  Hosieries  Last  Witt  <y 


Test.  Supp.  6  The  inraged  Tygre  ..  furrowed  his  Front 
1729  T.  COOKE  Tales,  Pro/>osalstetc.  595  Sev'nty  years  have 
urrow'd  o'er  her  Face.  1838  LYTTON  Leila  i.  v,  The  lordly 
eatures  .  .  furrowed  by  petty  cares.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
~.  1.  1.  5  Their  brows  seem  furrowed  deep  with  more  than 
years. 

c.  fig.  Said  of  the  action  of  tears. 
1523  HYRDE  tr.  Vives*  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  i.  ix.  Iij  a,  Howe 
can  she  weep  for  her  sinne,  yl  muste  bare  her  skynne  there 
with,  and  forowe  her  face?  a  1656  BP.  HALL  Rent.  Wkst 
1660)  184  We  may  furrow  our  cheekes  with  our  tears.  1816 
SYRON  Ch.  Har.  m,  xx,  Fair  cheeks  were  furrowed  with  hot 
ears.  1871  MACDUFF  Mem.  Patmos  ix.  113  The  Apostle.. 
with  a  tear  .  .  furrowing  his  cheek. 

d..  To  gather  up  in  folds  or  wrinkles.    rare~*. 
1853  DALE  tr.  Baldeschfs  Ceremonial  66  note,  Cotta,  the 
hort  surplice  worn  in  Rome  .  .  is  usually  furrowed  up  in 
a  full  and  tasteful  manner. 

3.  intr.  To  make  furrows  or  grooves  ;  to  make 
wrinkles. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  356  Let  uscatche  the  ploughe 
by  the  handle,  and  fall  to  furrowing,  a  1577  GASCOIGN 


,  , 

i  etc.  Wks.  (1587)  45  We  furrowing  in  the  foaming 
flouds  to  take  our  best  availes.    1863  J.  L.  W.  By-gone  Days 


Where  the  ploughshare  furrows  in  spring. 


78 


FURROWED. 


b.  qnasi-/ra»w.,  as  in  to  furrow  (out,  up)  one's 
iy.      Of  a  river  :   To  excavate  (a  channel),  tc 


•way. 

force  itself  along  a  channel. 


"OleXufuteT    ill.     ^41    -i-iv.*    "»j     — - 

i  wav  to  that  Island  whereto  none  can  arrive.  1791  LOWPER 
Odyss  v.  492  And  I  have  pass'd,  Furrowing  my  way.  1883 
F  M  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  vi,  The  circular  wrinkle 
slowly  furrowed  its  way  round  Barker's  mouth.  1890  H.M. 
STANLEY  Darkest  Africa.  II.  xxviii.  259  The  Raml-lulu  had 
eventually  furrowed  and  grooved  itself  deeply  through. 

Henc.-  Ftrrrowing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  Also 
rirrrower,  one  who  or  that  which  furrows. 

1611  COTGR.,  Canelure,  a  channelling,  or  furrowing  in 
stone,  or  in  timber;  a  fluting.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly*ll>.\.3 
Vpon  the  utmost  end  of  Cornwall's  furrowing  beake.  Ibid. 
xviii.  78  She  learn'd . .  To  steele  the  coulters  edge,  and  sharpe 
the  furrowing  share.  1841-3  Anthoris Class.  Diet.  3fp_Gyes 
(the  part  of  the  plough  to  which  the  share  is  fixed)  is  the 
Furrower.  1891  Athenzmn  17  Oct.  523/1  The  greater 
number  of  them  have  been  crushed  and  broken  by  the 
deep  furrowing  of  the  steam  cultivator. 

Furrow  (eow) :  see  FARROW  a. 

Furrow,  obs.  form  of  FORAY. 

Furrowed  (f»-wd),  ppl  a.  [f.  FURROW  v.  + 
-ED1.]  In  senses  of  the  vb.  f  Furrmved-grass : 
see  CHAMELEON  st>.  6  c,  and  quot.  (1598)  there. 

1599  SKAKS.  Hen.  V,  in.  Prol.  12  The  threaden  Sayles  . . 
Draw  the  huge  Bottomes  through  the  furrowed  Sea.  1615 
J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  18  Another  doth  conceale  The 
furrowed  wrinkles  of  his  tawny  skinne.  1632  MILTON 
L' Allegro  64  While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand,  Whistles 
o'er  the  furrowed  land.  1646  GAULE  Sel.  Cases  Consc.  ^ 
Every  old  woman  with  a  wrinkled  face,  a  furr'd  brow.  .is., 
pronounced  for  a  witch.  1713  ADDISON  Guardian  No.  114^1 
The  features  are  strong  and  well  furrowed.  1810  SCOTT  Lady 
o/L.it.xvi,  The  furrowed  bosom  of  the  deep.  1828  STARK 
F.lcm.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  305  Thorax  furrowed  and  crenated  on 
the  margin.  1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes,  Theseus  n.  205  The 
furrowed  marble  walls. 

FurrOwleSS  (fo'rooles),  a.  [f.  FURROW  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Having  no  furrows,  grooves,  or  wrinkles. 

^1847  ELIZA  COOK  River  Thought  v,  The  furrowless 
brow.  18..  LOWELL  Pioneer  Poet.  Wks.  (1890)  I.  248 
When  all  before  him  stretches,  furrowless  and  lone. 

Furrowy  (f»'ro«i),  a.  [f.  FURROW  sb.  +  -T!.] 
Full  of  furrows  or  wrinkles. 

1611  COTGR.,  Rayonner,  to  furrow;  make  furrowes,  or 
make  furrowie.  1818  MILMAN  Satnor  267,  I  should  have 
known,  though  furrowy,  sunk  and  wan,  That  face.  1829 
Blackm.  Mag.  XXV.  71  We  view  their  furrowy  track.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princess  in.  158  A  double  hill  ran  up  his  furrowy 
forks  Beyond  the  thick-leaved  platans  of  the  vale. 

t  Frrrrnre.  Obs.  Also  4  for(r)-,  furrour(e, 
5  forer,  forur(e,  furure,  furrur.  [a.  Of.forrsure, 
fourreure(moA.?.fourrtire},(.forrer,fourrer,y\}v. 
v.1  Fur;  a  trimming,  lining,  or  adornment  of  fur. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  373  He  usede  forours 
of  symple  prys.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxiii.  247  The  folk 
of  that  Contree  nsen  alle  longe  Clothes  with  outen  Furroures. 
1420  E.  S.  Wills  (1882)  54  Also  I  will  bat  all  b"  ffurrurs  bat 
I  haue,  be  sould  and  doon  for  my  saule.  1439  Ibid.  118  All 
my . .  clothis  of  silke,  with-oute  ffurrereur  [sic].  1463  Mann,  fy 
Househ.  Exp,  151  Item,  he  owyth  ffor  the  forer  off  the 
same  gowne,  x.  Ii.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxv.  229 
No  clothe  that  was  wrought  oute  of  Englond  . .  ne  furrur  of 
beyonde  the  see. 

attrib.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  475  Furrour 
skynnes. 

Parry  (firri),  a.  (and  si.")     [f.  FUR  so.  +  -T '.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  composed  of  fur ;  consisting  of  furs. 

a  1674  MILTON  Hist.  Mosc.  ii.  (1851)  483  The  Furs  which 
clothe  them  ;  the  furry  side  in  Summer  outward.  1725  POPE 
Odyss.  xvn.  40  Euryclea  spreads  With  furry  spoils  of  beasts 
the  splendid  beds.  1881  R.  ROUTLEDGE  Hist.  Sc.  \.  i  Man 
is  even  unprotected  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  by 
the  furry  coat  which  covers  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

2.  Of  animals  :  Covered  with  fur  ;  furred. 

1687  DRYDEN  Hind  4-  P.  in.  25  The  time  When  all  her 
furry  sons  in  frequent  senate  met.  1823  BYRON  Juan  x. 
xxvi,  Bear-skins  black  and  furry.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES 
Mount,  ff  Mere  viii.  59  A  furry  little  water-rat  swimming 
along  by  the  edge  of  tne  bank. 

jig.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  22  June  n  He  is  one  of  those 
sleek  '  furry '  little  men  who  are  met  with  in  all  close 
religious  communities. 

3.  Of  persons  :  Wearing  fur,  clad  in  furs. 

_  1717  FKNTON  Ode  Ld.  Govter  36  From  Volga's  Banks,  th' 
imperious  Czar  Leads  forth  his  Furry  Troops  to  War. 

4.  Made  of  fur,  lined  or  trimmed  with  fur. 

1865  KINGSLEY  Herevi.  vi  His  furry  cloak  shewed  him  to 
be  no  common  man.  1872  BRYANT  Poems,  Little  People  of 
Show  97  With  ample  furry  robe  Close-belted  round  her  waist. 
b.  transf.  &n&fig. 

1691  DRYDEN  K.  Arthur  m.  ii,  Awake,  awake,  And 
winter  from  thy  furry  mantle  shake.  1716  ROWE  Ode  for 
N.  Year-till  'i  Winter  1  thou  hoary,  venerable  Sire,  All 
richly  in  thy  furry  Mantle  clad.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr. 
2nd  Voy.  xlvi.  591  We  wrap  ourselves  up  in  a  sort  of  furry 
contentment. 

5.  Resembling  fur,  fur-like,  soft. 

1876  T.    HARDY  Ethelhrta  (1890)  88  An  open  space 
floored  at  the  bottom  with ..  cushions  of  furry  moss. 

6.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  coated  with,  fur  or  morbid 
matter. 

*739  '  R.  BULL'  tr.  Dedekindus'  Grobianns  222  Laughter 
misbecomes  Foul  furry  Teeth.  1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney 
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III  i  31  Two  foggy  decanters,  half  full  of  the  remnants  of 
yesterday's  libation,  with  a  sort  of  furry  rim  just  over  the 
surface  1856  CANNING  in  Hare  2  Noble  Lives  (1893)  II.  89 
One's  shoes  get  furry  with  mildew  in  a  day.  1871  NAPHEYS 
Prev.  %  Cure  Dis.  in.  ii.  624  Yellowish  furry  coating  [of  the 
tongue]. 

t  B.  sli.  A  hairy  caterpillar.  Obs. 

1598  FLORIO,  Minified!,  a  worme  having  manie  feete, 
called  a  furrie  or  a  palmer. 

Furry  (f»'ri),  sbt  dial.  [Perh.  in  some  way 
connected  with  FATE  sb.,  L.  feria.]  A  festival 
observed  at  Helston,  Cornwall,  on  the  eighth  of 
May ;  also,  a  peculiar  dance  used  on  that  occasion. 
(The  IV.  Cornwall  Gloss,  gives  Faddy  and  Flora 
as  synonyms.)  Also  attrib. 

1790  in  Gentl.  Mag.  LX.  i.  520  At  Helstone .  it  is  customary 
dedicate  the  8th  of  May  to  revelry. .  It  is  called  the  Furry- 


.-  spring 

the  '  Furry  ,  or  gathering.  . 

t  Pu'rry,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [?  back-formation  from 
FuiiBiEii  '.J  trans.  To  quarter  (soldiers). 

1570  FENTON  Guicciard.  n.  89  The  armie  being  fumed  in 
many  partes  of  the  realme  . .  lived  in  such  vnbndeled  incon- 
tinencie  [etc.]. 

Fursday,  Sc.  var.  of  THURSDAY. 
Purse,  obs.  form  of  FIERCE. 
tPuTSell.   Obs.     [dim.  of  FURZE.]   =  FURZE. 
1639  T.   DE    GREY  Compl.  Horseman    5  Underwoods, 
Bushes,  Flu-sells,  Broome. 

t  Fwrshe,  a.  Her.  Obs.  rare.    [a.  F./MmMj : 

see  FORCHE  a.]  «•  FORCHE  a. 

1371  BOSSEWELL  Armorit  n.  136  Beareth  party  per  pale 
Salile  and  Argent,  a  crosse  Furshe  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

Furst,  var.  of  FRIST  and  obs.  f.  of  FIRST,  THIRST. 

[Flirt,  in  Diets,  explained  '  theft ',  is  a  misprint 
in  the  later  edd.  of  Tomkis's  Albumazar  torfurie.] 

Furth,  obs.  and  Sc.  form  of  FORTH. 

t  Ftrrther,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  FURTHER  ».]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  FURTHER  ;  =  FURTHERANCE. 

1526  Q.  MARGT.  (Scotl.)  Let.  Wolsey  (MS.  Caligula  B. 
viifioo)  in  M.  A.  Everett  Wood  Lett.  R.  $  Illuslr. 
Ladies  II.9  The  said  bearer,  whom  pleaseth  you,  my  Lord, 
cause  have  good  further  and  expedition  of  his  errands.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  522  Commending  him  that  he  had 
done  sic  thing,  In  so  greit  forder  of  the  commoun  weill.  164: 
HINDE  J.  B-ruen  xxviii.  87  For  the  increase  of  Religion  and 
further  of  the  Gospel.  1785  BURNS  yd  Ep.  to  J.  Lapraik  I 
Guid  speed  and  furderto  you,  Johnny. 

Further  (ffi'JfSai),  a.  Forms:  i  furtira 
(Northumb.  forUora),  2  furjmr,  4-5  furj>er(e, 
3-7  for]>er(e, -ther,  Orm.  forrtherr,  (sforthre), 
6-7  furder,  4-7  forder,  6  forthir,  6-  further. 
See  also  FARTHER.  [OE./urBra  =  OYris./onfera, 
OS.  forthoro  (MLG.  vordere],  OHO.  ford(t\ro, 
fordaro,  fordoro  (MHG.  vordere,  mod.G.  vorder  * 
:— OTeut.  *furj>eron-  wk.,  f.  *furj>ero-  str.  (the  ace. 
neut.  of  which  appears  in  FURTHER  adv. } :— pre- 
Teut.  pt-tero-,  f.  root  of  FORE  adv.  +  comparative 
suffix  as  in  af-ter,  o-ther. 

On  this  assumption  the  Eng.  further  adj.  and  adv.  have 
nothing  but  their  ultimate  root  in  common  with  the  Goth. 
faurpis  adv.  :— OTeut.  'furf-iz  or  */»r/->z,  f.  the  stem  of 
FORTH  +  comparative  suffix  =  -ER".  A  different  hypothesis 
(Kluge  in  Paul's  Griir.,  ed.  2,  I.  483)  is  that  further  and  its 
cognates  are  f.  the  stem  of  FORTH  +  compar.  suffix  (not  -izrm- 
but)  -eron-,  -uron-,  as  in  inner,  outer  (see  -ER3  A.  2).  The 
OHG./urJir  adv.  is  explained  by  Kluge  as  repr.  a  locative 
*furpiri.~] 

f  1.  That  is  before  another  in  position,  order,  or 
rank  ;  esp.  of  an  animal's  limbs  or  a  part  of  the 
body:  Front.  Obs.  (Cf.  FARTHER  B.  i.) 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xiii.  16  Soblice  ic  eow  secje  nys  se 
Seowa  furSra  bonne  his  hlaford.  a  1300  Cursor  AT.  28169 
He  was  for-ber  mar  ben  j.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
VII.  187  A  wounde  receyved  in  be  furber  partie  of  his  body 
[in  atiteriori  parte  carport's},  c  1400  Lanjranc 's  Cirrtrg. 
113  Brood  twoward  be  forbere  side  of  be  heed  &  scharpere 
twoward  be  hyndere  syde.  1486  Bk.  St.  A  loans  E  ij  b, 
The  ij.  forther  legges  the  hede  layde  by  twene.  1539  Invent. 
R.  Wardrobe  (1815)  36  Lynit  the  forthir  quarteris  with  blak 
taffiteis.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  134  Gif  ane  horse  slayes 
ane  man  passand  before  him,  with  his  forther  feete. 

t  b.  With  reference  to  time  :  Former.  Also 
in  comb./urtAur-ealdefader  (cf.  L.froavus)  :  great 
grandfather.  Obs. 

1155  Proc.  Henry  II,  in  Angliti  VII.  220  J>Eet  hi  beon  aelc 
bare  lande  wurb_a  be  hi  eafdon  in  Edwardes  kinges  dese  & 
on  Willelmes  kinges  mines  furbur  ealdefader.  1557  N.  T. 
(Genev.)  Jos.  v.  7  The  forther  and  the  latter  rayne.  1561 
CHRIST.  HINDAI.L  Depos.  in  Bp.  Chester  Eccl.  Crt.  1561-6, 
If.  10  b,  Mr.  Holden  did  knowe  of  his  forther  wief  beynge 
on  lyve.  1561  Child  Marriages,  etc.  (1897)  192  She  was 
temptid  by  daily  sute  of  the  said  Diion,  &  did  forget  her 
forther  promesse. 

2.  More  extended,  going  beyond  what  already 
exists  or  has  been  dealt  with ;  additional,  more. 
t  Further  age  :  advanced  age.  f  Further  way : 
a  further-continued  road.  (Cf.  FARTHER  B.  a.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10327  Child  to  gett,  Bituix  and  bair 
forber  eild.  1495  in  Yorksh.  Archxol.  Sac.  (Record  Ser. 
1895)  XVII.  127  Oure  forthre  pleasir  in  that  behalf.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  50  b,  For  a  forther  knowledge 
of  this  tree,  you  must  vnderstande  that  [etc.].  1582  N. 
LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cony.  E.  Ind.  xxiii.  58  Without 
any  further  delay,  the  King  sent  them  away.  1609  SKENK 
Reg .  Maj.,  Forme  of  Proces  22  He.  .judicially  renunces  all 
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forder  probation.  1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  44 
Without  further  ambiguity.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  iv.  174  To 
th'  ascent  of  that . .  Hill  Satan  had  jourmed  on . .  But  further 
way  found  none.  1711  AUDISON  Sped.  No.  65  p  2  Without 
further  Preface,  I  am  going  to  look  into  some  of  our  most 
applauded  Plays.  1794  PALEV  Evid.  (ed.  2)  I.  v.  97  We  find 

.two  of  them,  .seized,  .and  threatened  with  further  punish- 
ment 1838  DE  MORGAN  Ess.  Prob.  201,  I  now  proceed  to 
some  further  instances.  1861  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  II.  iv.  315 
This  was  a  further  stimulus  to  Scotch  industry. 

3.  More  distant,  remoter,  esp.  the  remoter  of  two. 
Of  a  horse :  The  off  (side).  (Cf.  FARTHER  B.  3.) 

1578  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  396  One 
grey  ..  mare,  crapped  on  the  further  yeare.  1611  BIBLE 
2  Esdras  xiii.  41  They  would.. goe  foorth  into  a  further 
countrey.  1675  A.  BROWNE  A  rs  Pict.  90  Work  your  further 
Mountains  so  that  they  should  seem  to  be  lost  in  the  Air. 
1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  iii.  58  With  kicks  and  bangs  he  ply'd 
The  further  and  the  nearer  side  [of  a  horse].  1821  JOANNA 
BAILLIE  Mttr.  Leg.,  Wallace  Ivi,  In  the  further  rear.  1869 
TENNYSON  Coming  of  Arthur  396  Not  ever  to  be  question 'd 
any  more  Save  on  tne  further  side. 

f4.  absol.  Further  of  the  day:  a  later  hour. 

1546  LANGI.EY  Pol.  l'erg_.  de  Invent,  ix.  njb,  Fyrst  at 
mydnight  . .  the  seconde  in  the  mornyng  . .  the  thyrd  at 
further  of  the  day. 

Further  (f5uSai),  adv.  Forms :  1-2  furfS-, 
furj>or,.i  Northumb.  former,  -ur,  -or,  2-4  fur/8-, 
furj>er  ^furthir),  3-5  forUere,  -*re,  -J>er(e,  -J>ir, 
-thir^e,  3-6  forther(e,  (3  forer),  4-5  furpere,  4-7 
furder,  5  forder,  (6  fourther),  6-  further.  See 
also  FARTHER  adv.  [OE.  furtor=  OS.  further 
(early  mod.Du.  voordtr) ;  for  the  formation,  and 
the  relation  to  Goth,  faurpis,  OHG.  furdir,  etc. : 
see  FURTHER  a.] 

1.  To  or  at  a  more  advanced  point  of  progress : 
a.  of  space  ;  lit.  and  fig. ;  occas.  with  omission  of 
go.  Proverb,  To  go  farther,  and  fare  worst.  (Cf. 
FARTHER  A.  i  a.) 

ciooo  CLERIC  Josh.  x.  12  Ne  gang  bu  mona  onjean 
Achialon  anne  stzepe  furbor.  c  1050  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1039 
Eode  se  sgester  hwseles  to  Iv  penega  and  eac  furfior.  c  1205 
LAY.  4880  He  furoer  Ia5,  to  Segume  due.  a  1240  Ureisun 
in  Cott.  Horn.  203  Nere  be  heorte  so  cold  bat  ne  schulde 
neuer  sunne  habben  for-8er  in-?ong  per  bis  brune  were. 
a  1250  Prov.  Mlfred  128  in  O.  E.  Misc.  no  Nere  he  for  his 
weole  neuer  be  furber.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace 
Prol.  182  Vnto  be  Cadwaladres ;  No  forer,  ber  makes  he 
ses.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cottsc.  440  parfor  I  wille,  ar  [I] 
forthir  pas,  Shew  yhou  what  a  man  first  was.  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  10156  (Fairf.)  As  furthir  in  this  boke  we  rede.  ^1400 
Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  221,  I  lete  make  a  pipe  of  silvir  and 
putte  it  in  at  her  moub  &  passede  forbere  pan  be  wounde 
was.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  (1811)  I.  cxxvii.  107  Forthere 
then  y"  chapell  dore  noon  of  them  wold  enter.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Job  xxxviii.  n  Hither  to  shalt  thou  cojne,  but  no 
further.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prav.  (1867)  51  You  ..  might 
haue  gone  further,  and  haue  faren  wurs.  1559  W.  CUN- 
NINGHAM Cosmogr.  Glasse  60  But  or  we  further  proced, 
marke  this  figure.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  169  His 
eye  balles  further  out,  than  whenheliued.  1615  J.  STEPHENS 
Satyr.  Ess.  26  Go  tell  a  trades-man  he  decen  es  . .  And  he 
will  answere . .  Go  further  on,  you  will  be  cheated  worse. 
1641  MILTON  Animadv.  (1851)  187  Ere  a  foot  furder  we 
must  bee  content  [etc.].  1655  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers 
(Camden)  II.  336  Taken  out  of  their  bedds..and  carryed  on 
shipboard,  and  whence  further  is  vnknowen.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  n.  v,  They  kept  out  of  sight  further  and  further. 
1771  FOOTE  Maid  of  B.  I.  Wks.  1799  II.  214  Folks  may  go 
further  and  fare  worse,  as  they  say.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mat 
ix.  182  Whose  stingings  bade  thy  heart  look  further  still. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  i  It  was  not  thought  safe  for 
the  ships  to  proceed  further  in  the  darkness. 
b.  of  time.  (Cf.  FARTHER  A.  i  b.) 

<  1290  Beket  2321  in  £.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  173  So  bat  forfcere 
in  be  ;ere :  it  was  wel  onder-stonde  . .  In  swat  manere  he 
was  a-slawe.  1896  Act  59  «,  60  Viet.  c.  39  §  i  The  acts. . 
shalL.be  continued  until  the  3151  day  of  December  1897 
and  shall  then  expire  unless  further  continued. 

2.  To  a  greater  extent ;  more.  (Cf.  FARTHER  A.  2.) 

c  1050  ByrhtfertKs  Handboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  299 
Nu  wille  we  furSor  geican  burh  godes  mihta.  01225 
Juliana  47,  &  }ef  ich  mahte  [wurche  his  wil]  forore 
ich  walde  beo  be  feinre.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28869  (Cott.) 
And  for  ber  mater  es  gode  to  knau,  Of  almus  sal  i  for-ber 
drau.  1:1340  Ibid.  858  (Trin.)  Leue  we  now  of  bis  spelle 
Of  oure  story  furbere  to  telle.  a  1400-50  Alexander  523 
And  if  »ow  likis  of  bis  lare  to  lesten  any  forthire.  1552-3 
Inv.  Ch.  Goods,  Staffs,  in  Ann.  Lkhfield  IV.  2  There 
saffeli  to  be  kepte  untill  the  kinges  majesties  pleasure  be 
therin  furder  knowen.  1559  HETHE  in  Strype  Ann.  Klf.\. 
App.  vi.  7  That  the  doinges  of  this  honourable  assembly 
may  . .  be  allwayes  fourther  honourable.  1641  MILTON  C//. 
Gout.  n.  iii.  Wks.  (1847)48/2  To  the  intent  of  further  healing 
man's  deprav'd  mind.  1734  BERKELEY  Analyst  §  7  Men 
who  pretend  to  believe  no  further  than  they  can  see.  1749 
F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  II.  90  All  the  western  Merchants 
declined  . .  from  being  further  Adventurers.  1862  STANLEY 
Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  xiu.  252  When  we  inquire  further  into 
the  worship. 

3.  In  addition,   additionally;    moreover.      (Cf. 
FARTHER  A.  3.) 

c  1200  Vices  tf  Virtues  (i888>  57  ?iet  hie  seiS  furSer.  1450 
W.  SOMNER  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  4  Forther  the  maister 
desyryd  to  wete  yf  the  shipmen  would  holde  with  the  duke. 
1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  22,  I  do  furder 


than  followed.  1749  F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  II.  58  What 
further  keeps  the  Cold  from  the  Arm-pits  is,  that  [etc.];  1875 
MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  iv.  100  And,  further,  God  is 
the  only  end  that  can.. satisfy  the  soul  with  bliss.  1879 
Casseirs  Tec/in.  Educ.  IV.  92/2  The  sketching-case  may  be 
..  further  provided  with  a  cover. 
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4.  At  a  greater  distance   in   space ;    sometimes 

with  mixture  of  sense  i.  Also  \  more  further^ 
further  off.  (Cf.  FAUTHEU  A.  4.) 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839'  xxxi.  306  O|>er  Yles  bat  ben  more 
furbere  be'^onde.  1578  WHETSTONE  Promos  <y  Cass.  it.  iv, 
The  furder  off  I  wretched  finde  both  comfort  and  reliefe. 
1601  SHAKS.  Jitl.  C.  II.  ii.  125  So  neerc  will  I  be  That  your 
best  Friends  shall  wish  I  had  beene  further.  1630  R. 

Johnson's  Kingd.  fy  Coiiimw.  68  Island  disjoyned  no  further 
than  a  ship  in  one  day  may  saile  unto.  1710  Taller  No. 
254  P  7  The  Dutch  Cabbin,  which  lay  about  a  Mile  further 
up  into  ihe  Country.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  fy 
Art  I.  572  It  was  calculated  to  be  18,000  times  further  from 
its  than  the  sun.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  156  There 
is  nothing  further  from  his  thoughts  than  scepticism. 

b.  Phrases,  f  To  be  further  :  to  get  on.  \  I'll 
be further,  z/"(etc.)  ;  /'//  see  you  further  (first)  : 
strong  forms  of  refusal.  To  wish  any  one  further : 
i.  e.  to  wish  him  away.  See  also  FARTHER  A.  4. 

1526  DARRELL  Let.  i  Aug.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  II. 
163, 1 ..  intende  to  be  further  and  doo.  1621  LADY  M.  WUOTH 
Urania  16  She  . .  wished  the  beast  further,  yet  taking  her 
wonted  strength  of  heart . .  she  said  thus.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  II.  320  And  so  that  I  must  not  w^h  to  incur  [his 
Displeasure]  to  save  any  body  else.  I'll  be  further  if  I  do. 
Ibid.  377,  I  bow'd  to  him,  but  I  could  have  wish'd  him 
further,  to  make  me  sit  so  in  the  Notice  of  every  one.  1873 
Punch  3  May  185/1  He'll  see  me  further  first. 

t  C.  Used  as  the  comparative  oifar,  as  in  further- 
fetched,  compar.  of  far-fetched. 

1680  BAXTER  Cath.  Commnn.  (1684)  23  But  God  being 
infinitely  more  perfect  then  man,  the  phrase  is  further 
fetcht,  and  less  proper  of  God  then  of  man. 

Purth.er(f»M03.i),z/.  Forms:  a.  I  fyrSran,-ian, 
2-4  furSrien,  3  Orm.  flrrprenn,  north,  flrther, 
4  ferthren,  -ther,  furthren,  4,  6  Sc.  furthir,  (6 
furthur),  6-8  furder,  4-  further.  0.  3-4  for- 
thren,  4  forper,  -thor,  4-6  forther,  -ire,  5,  8 
forder.  See  also  FARTHER  v.  [OE.  fyrSr(f)an, 
i.furSor,  -Sra  FURTHER  adv.  and  adj.  ;  equivalent 
forms  are  OHG.  furdiren  (MHG.  viirdern,  mod. 
G.  fdrdern)  ;  cf.  also  OHG.  fordaron  (MHG. 
vordern,  mod.G.  fordern)  to  further,  call  forth, 
demand.] 

1.  trans.  To  help  forward,  assist  (usually  things  ; 
less  frequently  f  persons) ;  to  promote,  favour  (an 
action  or  movement).  Cf.  FARTHER  v.  •)•  Also  to 
further  forth,  on. 

cSS8  K.  jULFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  2  fzt  hi  masen  henan 
Sa  yflan  and  fyrbrian  ba  godan.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  n 
Ac  alle  bo  be  leueS  bat  swilch  bing  hem  muje  furSrie  oSer 
letten,  ben  cursed  of  godes  muoe.  cz2oo  ORMIN  1250  5iff 
bu  firrbresst  fremmde  menn.  111225  Ancr.  R.  156  Del  let 
swuSest  auaunceS  &  furSreS  hit,  bet  is  onlich  stude.  a  1300 
Cursor  ^.27918  Sua  vr  flexs  to  firber  and  fede,  bat  it  fale 
in  na  dedli  dede.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxvi.  99 
God,  that  deadest  on  the  rod,  Al  this  world  to  forthren  ant 
fylle.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  pr.  iv.  41  (Camb.  MS.),  I 
haue  sumwhat  auaunced  and  forbered  be,  quod  she.  1412-20 
LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  n.  x,  For  me  to  further  Clio  came  to  late. 
1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  18  Ire.  .furthereth  all 
euyl.  1313  DOUGLAS  <&neis  v.  xiii.  112  And  furthirhym  eik 
sail  I  Ontil  Avern,  clepit  the  lochofhell.  1566 in  Keith//;!/. 
Ck.Scotl.(.T.Ts4)  331  Thesaids  Rebels. .  promittit  they  should 
forder  him  to  the  Crown  Matrimonial!.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Heresbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  158  You  must  ..  further  their 
laying,  bygiving  them  meates  for  the  purpose.  1605  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  877  Furthered  with  a  faire  gale  of  wind. 
1664  POWER  Ex/>.  Philos.  Pref.  20  A  more  wary  Builder  may 
be  very  much  further'd  by  it.  1713  M.  DAVIES  A  that.  Brit. 
1.172  Barnevelt's  hard  Fate  was  occasion'd  or  further'd  on  by 
Maurice.  1777-1808  MAYNE  Siller  Gun  in.  xxv,  Here  Discord 
strave  new  broils  to  forder.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xi,  To 
remain  together  in  arms  for  furthering  the  covenanted  work 
of  reformation.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  ix,  I  came  to  see 
.  .if  you  had  any  wishes  that  I  could  further.  1869  ROGERS 
Pref.  to  Adam  Smith's  W.  N.  I.  6  The  necessity  of  further- 
ing a  general  system  of  school  training. 

atsol.  1560-78  BIBLE  (Genev.)  To  Chr.  Rdr.  52  Some 
notable  worde  . .  which  may  greatly  further  . .  for  memorie. 
1607  S.  HIERON  Defence  \.  160  Wheras  the  addition  of  2  or 
3  wordes  oftentimes  furthereth  to  the  meaning. 

1 2.  To  honour.  Obs.  rare. 

c  '374  CHAUCER  Anel.  tf  Arc.  273  And  thenken  yee  that 
ferthered  be  your  name  To  love  a  newe.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  11170  To  forther  bat  fre  with  fynerall  seruys. 

3.  intr.  To  go  on,  continue ;  to  advance,  make 
progress.  Obs.  exc.  Sc. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  107  Eft  sone  sum  godes  giue  is 
bigunnen  alse  rihte  leue  and  furoreS  alse  trust,  c  1350 


Will.  Palerne  5397  And  louche  we  ferre  as  bis  tale  forberes. 
1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  11.  378  Wald  thow  further  and 
prosper  in  thy  wais.  1789  D.  DAVIDSON  Seasons,  etc.  182 


Wha  fastest  rides  does  aft  least  forder.  1794  BURNS  Hee 
Balou  10  Thro*  the  Lawlands,  o'er  the  border,  Weel,  my 
babie,  may  thou  furder. 

1 4.  trans.  To  put  (an  event)  further  ;  to  defer, 
postpone.  Obs. 

1529  WOLSEY  Let.  to  \Crumwell\  in  St.  Papers  (1830)  I. 
351  The  ferderyng  and  puttyng  ovyr  of  your  commyng 
hyther  hath . .  increasyd  my  sorowe. 

Furtherance  (f»':rS3rans).  Forms :  a.  5-7 
forp-,  fortheraunce,  -ans,  forderanoe,  (5  flr- 
theranoe,  foderance),  6  fordraunce,  7  forther- 
anoe.  0.  5-7  furtheraunce,  (7  -ence),  6~7furder- 
anoe,  -aunoe,  -auns,  5-  furtherance.  See  also 
FARTHERANCE.  [f.  FURTHER  v.  +  -ANCE.] 

1.  The  fact  or  state  of  being  furthered  or  helped 
forward  ;  the  action  of  helping  forward  ;  advance- 
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ment,  aid,  assistance.  AUu  concr.  a.  means  or  source 
of  help. 

<ri44o  York  Myst.  xxvi.  48  Yf  |at  false  faytor  Your 
fortheraunce  may  fang.  1494  FABYAN  Lkron.  an.  1448 
fi559'  II-  446  For  the  Turtheraunce  of  this  purpose  1551 
RECOSDE  Pal/rw.  Knowl.  \\.  Pref.,  All  suche.  .shall  finde 
greate  ease  and  furtheraunce  by  this  simple  .  forme  of 
writing*.  1606  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (1814)  IV.  286  For  th< 


ances  to  the  dead,  1640-1  Kirlccudbr.  tt'ar-Comm.  Min, 
Bk.  (1855)  72  Expecting  your  fortherance  in  all.  1748  F. 
SMITH  I'oy.  Disc.  I.  89  Thinking  of  the  many  Furtherances 
this  Voyage  received  from  that  honourable  Knight.  1831 
CAKLYLE  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  4  Issuing.. with  every  external 
furtherance,  it  is  of  such  internal  quality  as  to  set  Neglect 
at  defiance.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  422  In 
furtherance  of  this  project,  she  kept  her  son  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  vice.  1875  HELPS  Ess.,  Organ.  Daily  Life 
174  Some  few  furtherances  have  been  shown. 

2.   Coal-mining.    (See  quot.  1883.) 

1851  in  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  27.  1883  GRESLEY 
Gloss.  Coal  Mining^  Furtherance  (North),  an  additional  sum 
of  money  paid  per  score  to  hewers,  putters,  &c.  as  an  allow- 
ance in  respect  of  inferior  coal,  a  bad  roof,  a  fault,  &c. 

Hence  f  Fu  rtherancer  Obs.  rare—1.  One  who 
gives  furtherance  to  (anything^ 

1599  HAYWARD  ist  ft.  Hen.  fl',6A.  dissolute  and  dishonest 
life,  which  findeth  some  followers  when  it  findeth  no 
furtherancers. 

Furtherer  (fS-iSarai).  Also  5  furtherar,  6 
ford-,  fortherer.  See  also  KAKTUEKEK.  [f. 
FURTHER  v.  +  -ER!.]  One  who  or  that  which 
furthers  or  helps  forward ;  a  helper,  promoter, 
supporter ;  an  aid  or  encouragement. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  in  The  brighte  sonne  . .  furtherer 
of  the  daies  light,  t  1465  Eng.  Chron.  (Camd.  1856)  23 
He  was  our  furtherar  and  promoter.  1555  ABP.  PARKER  Ps. 
E  iij,  The  Psalme . .  is  a  furtherer  to  them  which  go  forwarde 
to  vertue.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  III.  I.  i.  (ed.  7)  278 
Leaving  to  speak  of  the  first  inventers,  or  of  the  furtherers 
of  these  Sciences.  1630  LORD  Banians  32  Making  the 
profits,  .the  furthereis  of  ryot  and  excesse.  1691  WOOD 
A  th.  Oxon.  I.  297  He  was  a  continual  favourer  and  furtherer 
of  learning.  1828  LANDOR  Imag.  Com.  Wks.  1846  I.  315 
Ploughs  and  oxen  are  not  instruments  and  furtherers  of 
disobedience.  1867  Hat.  Rev.  26  Oct.  535/1  The  fate  which 
seems  to  turn  men  . .  into  furtherers  of  a  cause  which  they 
know  to  be  evil. 

t  Fn'rth.erfo:rtll,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  FURTHER  adv. 
+  FORTH  adv.]  Further  on  ;  to  a  greater  distance 
or  extent. 

a  1541  Wv/L-rrPoe/.  W/fcs.(i86i)  182  Further-forth  he  starts 
With  venom'd  breath.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  vi. 
33  Not  to  be  inquisitiue  of  Gods  trueth  furtherfoorth  than 
it  is  vttered  in  the  holy  scriptures.  1587  —  De  Mornay  xxi. 
(1617)  355  Open  the  booke  furtherfoorth  at  all  aduenture 
wheresoeuer  you  list. 

t  Frrrtherhead.  Obs.  In  4  former-,  furper- 
hed(e,  -heed.  [f.  FURTHER  a.  +  -HEAD.]  Priority. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  I.  75  Joon  spekib  of  for)>erhede 
of  manhede  of  Crist  bifore  loon  in  grace,  and  also  in 
worbynes.  Hid.  III.  78  )>e  first  fur)>erheed  is  forberhed  of 
comynge  forb  and  be  tobir  forberheed  is  furberheed  of  kynde. 

Furthering  (ftf-iSarin,),  vt>l.  s6.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 
[OE.  fyrSrung  furtherance,  f.fyrSrian  :  see  FUR- 
THER v.  and  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb. 
FURTHER. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  208  Sae  smylte  jesihS  ceapas  fyr- 
orunge  ^eftacnaS].  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  11. 128  Thou., 
ever  mo  of  love  enditest . .  in  his  folkes  furtherynges.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  I.  182  Take  a  newe  faith,  Which  shall  be 
forthringeof  thylife.  ciwoPromfl.Paiv. 174/1  Fortherynge, 
promocio.  1526  TINDALE  Phil.  i.  12  The  gretter  furtherynge 
off  the  gospell.  1623  WHITBOURNE  Newfoundland  8  They 
are  a  great  furthering  to  diuers  Ships  voiages.  1864  CARLYLE 
Frrdk.  Gi.  xvi.  i.  There  is  eager  Furthering  of  the 
Husbandries. 

t  PuTthering',  ppl.  a.  Obs.  ff.  FURTHER  v. 
+  -INQ^.]  That  furthers,  aids,  or  helps;  helpful. 
Of  a  gale  :  Favourable. 

1418  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  38  Y  pray  hem  bat  bey  be  well 
wyllet  and  forderyng  to  here.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  486 
Y"  mayre.  .was  nat  quyk  or  fortherynge  in  that  mater.  1599 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i.  102  The  winde  ..blew  a  furthering 
gale. 

PuTtherly,  a.  and  adv.     [f.  FURTHER  a.  and 
adv.  +  -LY  1  and  -.] 
A.  adj.    Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a.  Adapted  to  further,  favourable,     b.  In  a  for- 
ward condition,  advanced,    c.  dial. (see  quot.  1855.) 

1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  Wks.  38/1  He  . .  thought  that 
their  deuis'on  shoulde  bee.  .a  fortherlye  begynnynge  to  the 
pursuite  of  his  intente.  1571  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees^  238 
The  matter  was  so  furtherlye  bytwix  them  2,  that  neither 
his  frends  nor  hir  frends  can  hynder  the  same.  1855 
ROBINSON  WhitbyGloss.^Furtherly,  forward  and  flourishing. 
fB.  adv.  a.  In  an  onward  direction, in  advance; 
hence,  completely, thoroughly,  b.  =  FURTHER  adv. 

f  1200  ORMIN  14812  He  [Faraon]  comm  swa  forrj-errli}  batt 
all  hiss  follc  was  inne.  a  1235  Ancr.  K.  236  J>et  o3er  is,  bet 
he  fur5erluker  eche5  his  pine,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1585  {>e 
find  wend  ..  bat  ..  Man  kind  war  til  his  wil  bekend  Sua 
for^erli  bat  [etc.],  r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxi.  141  JHr 
husband  sail  hafe  his  actioun  agaynes  him  before  be  iusticez 
of  be  land,  als  fortherly  as  he  had  hene  aboute  for  to  slae 
him.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  cxl.  127  To  the  correccyon  of 
suche  as  be  lerned,  &  not  oonly  to  Englysshe  reders  as 
there  is  fortherly  declared.  1523  Act  14  .$•  15  Hen.  K//7, 
c.  5  §  2  That  it  pleas  your  Highnes  with  th1  assent .  .furtherlie 
to  enacte  ordeign  and  stablisshe  that  [etc.]. 


FURTHEST. 

Furthermore  (firiSaimo'u),  adv.  See  also 
FARTHEUMOUK.  [f.  FI'UTHEK  adv.  +  MORK  adv.] 

f  1.  To  a  more  advanced  point  of  progress,  still 
further;  =  FURTHER  adv.  i  a.  Occas.  with  omission 
1  ^  go.  Obs. 

c  izoo  ORMIN  7338  (>e  sterrne  comm  riht  tin  Jiatt  hus  &  flaeh 
itt  ta  na  forr^err  mar.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6543  bar-wit  for- 
ber-mar  he  yede.  1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  vn.  8  [Bruce]  said 
I  he  mycht  no  forthirmar.  14..  Twiddle's  Vis.  991  Com 
furder  more  and  (blow  me.  c  1435  Craft  Nombryitee 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  8  Do  away  fce  dfer  &  M  i.  &  sette  bere  8.  ban 
go  forthermor«.  issa  LVNDESAY  Monarche  4401  Father,  or 
we  passe  forther  more,  Quhen  did  begyn  thare  temporall 
glore  ? 

1"  2.  To  a  greater  extent,  more  ;  —  FURTHER  adv.  2. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27958  Forthermar  o  bis  lecheri  agh  i  be 

I    noght  to  specific.     1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  2892  Now  wille 

I  rede  forthermare,  And  shew  yhow  of  sum  paynes  bat  er 

bare,     c  1450  St.  Cuttibert  (Surtees)  7247  ?it  forthir  mare  of 

pe  same. 

3.   Besides,  also,  moreover  ;   =  FURTHER  adv.  3. 

c  1275  XI  Pains  of  Hell  67  in  O.  E.  Misc.  149  A  hwel  of 
stele  is  furber  mo.  1411  Rolls  of  Par  It.  HI.  650/2  Further- 
more, the  forsald  Lord  the  Roos  .  .  schall  forgevyn  the  forsaid 
Robert.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  4000/1  Yet  he  sayd 
furthermore  who  so  compleyneth  is  no  monke.  1555  SPURGE 
in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xl.  no  Furthermore  .  .  we 
humbly  beseech  thee.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  i.  iv.  §  3 
Furthermore,  .the  leaues,  body,  and  boughes,  of  this  Tree 
.  .exceede  all  other  Plants.  1730  BOLINGBROKE  in  StuifPs 
Lett.  (1766)  II.  109  And  furthermore,  I  think  myself  in  honour 
bound  to  acknowledge,  that  [etc.].  1820  KEATS  Isabella  Iviii, 
And,  furthermore  her  brethren  wonder'd  much  Why  she  sat 
drooping,  1871  SMILES  Charac.  ii.  (1876)  55  Furthermore, 
to  direct  the  power  of  the  home  aright,  women,  .need  [etc.], 

f4.  Of  time:  Henceforth,  subsequently.    Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28677  pis  man  sais  .  .  bat  him  reuys  his 
sinnes  sare,  and  will  for-bere  bam  forpire  mare,  c  1430  Two 
Cookery-bks.  i.  29  Rede  Rose  —  Take  be  same,  saue  a-lye  it 
with  be  ^olkys  of  eyroun  &  forber-more  as  vyolet. 

Furthermost  (fcuSajm^^st),  a.  Also  4  for- 
thirmaste.  See  also  FARTHERMOST.  [£,  FURTHER  a. 

+  -MOST.] 

1  1.  Foremost,  first.   Obs. 

?ti4oo  Morte  Arth.  3331  The  forthirmaste  was..  The 
faireste  of  fyssnamy  bat  fourmede  was  euer.  c  1400  Melayne 
721  One  the  forthirmaste  daye  of  Auerille. 

2.   Most  distant  or  remote. 

1765  FOOTE  Commissary  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  16  The  further- 
most cushion  in  the  window.  1786  S.  HASWELL  Victoria 
I.  51  We  were  sitting  in  an  arbour  at  the  furthermost  part 
of  the  garden.  1860  PUSEV  A/In.  Proph.  266  He  instantly 
sets  himself  to  flee  to  the  then  furthermost  West. 

t  FuTtherons,  a.  Obs.  [f.  FURTHER  v.  +  -ous.] 

^--FURTHERSOME  I. 

"597  J-  PAYNE  Royal  Exclt.  3  Vessells  for  his  glorie, 
furtherouse  to  his  churche.  1620  tr.  Boccaccio  s  Decameron 
6b,  Wee  may  very  well  hope  that  Fortune  will  be  furtherous 
to  our  purposed  journey. 

t  Fu:rthero'ver  ,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  FURTHER  adv. 
-f  OVER  adv."]  Besides,  moreover. 

(1386  CHAUCKR  Pars.  T.  F  231  Forther  ouer  contricion 
moste  be  continueel.  1633  LISLE  jfclfric  on  O.  $  N.  Test. 
Pref.  16  Furtherover,  these  monuments  of  reverend  antiquitie 
..  will  in  many  places  convince  of  affected  obscurity  some 
late  translators. 


),(z.  Also  9^.  for-, 
furdersome.     [f.  FURTHER  v.  or  adv.  +  -SOME.] 

1.  Adapted  to  further  or  help  forward,  advan- 
tageous, helpful.     Const,  to. 

1626  W.  SCLATER  Expos.  2  Tkess.  (1629)  3  That  state, 
that  is  most  furthersome  to  Gods  seruice.  1637  Declar. 
Pfaltzgrfivc  }s  Faith  19  It  is  most  comfortable  and  further- 
some  vnmeasurably  to  the  believers.  1837  CARLYLE  Germ. 
Ront.  IV.  242  A  principle  which  he  had  often,  .perceived 
for  himself  to  be  furthersome  and  reasonable.  1833  Prater's 
Mag.  VI.  387  So  furthersome  an  instrument  Honorio  would 
never  leave  behind.  1845  CARLYLE  Cromwell  (1871)  I.  68 
Two  little  pieces  of  advice  which  may  prove  furthersome  to 
him.  1880  Academy  23  Oct.  301/1  An  interesting  perform- 
ance, highly  furthersome  to  the  interests  of  the  drama. 

2.  Inclined  to  go  forward  ;  rash,  venturous. 

1862  HISLOP  Prov.  Scot.  195  They  are  eith  hindered  that 
are  no  furdersome.  1896  '  IAN  MACLAREN  *  Kate  Carnegie 
(ed.  2)  118  He's  young  and  fordersome  (rash),  but  gude  stuff 
for  a'  his  pHskies  (.frolics). 

t  Fu'rtherward,  adv.  Obs.    [f.  FURTHER  adv. 

+  -WARD.]  Forward  ;  straight  on.  Of  time  : 
Henceforth. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5480  In  egipt  held  he  bam  sa  hard,  Als 
i  sal  tel  yow  former-ward.  Ibid.  7525  Ne  forberward  ne 
yeitt  o  bake.  Ibid.  13958  Ai  fra  j>is  dai  fortherward  be 
lues,  .soeht  ihesu  at  do  to  ded. 

Furthest  JyuSest;,  a.  and  adv.  Also  (?4)  5 
fyrthest,  fertherest,  forthest(e,  6  furdest.  See 
also  FARTHEST,  [superl.  formed  (app.  in  the  i4th  c.) 
to  correspond  to  the  comparative  FURTHER. 

The  instances  in  the  14(0  c.  are  somewhat  doubtful  (at 
least  with  regard  to  the  precise  form  of  the  word),  owing  to 
the  absence  of  contemporary  MSS.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Most  advanced  in  any  direction.  Also  as  the 
superl.  of  FAR  a.  (now  usually  superseded  by 
FARTHEST)  :  Situated  at  the  greatest  distance,  most 
remote,  lit.  and  fig. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  (Skeat)  86  pilke  [cercle] 
bat  is  outterest.  .is  unfolden  by  larger  spaces  in  so  moche  as 
it  is  forthest  [MS.  C.  atui  ed.  Thynne  fertherest]  fro  be 
middel  simplicitee  of  be  poynt.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  108 
Whan  I  wende  next  have  oe  ..  Than  was  I  furthest  ate 
laste.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  60  Ports- 
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FURTHY. 

mouth,  whiche  U  the  furdest  place  on  the  south  shore 
of  Englande.  1599  SHAKS.  Stuck  Ada  n.  i.  275,  I  will 
fetch  you  a  tooth-picker  now  from  the  furthest  inch  of  A-sia. 
1725  SWIFT  Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  576  The  furthest  corner 
of  Naboth's  vineyard.  1779  BURKE  Corr.  11844)  ".  2?3 
Those  who  are  the  furthest  in  the  world  from  you  m 
religious  tenets,  a  1881  ROSSETTI  House  of  Life  x,  He 
who  seeks  her  beauty's  furthest  goal. 

2.  t  a.  In  past  time :  Earliest,  first  (olis.}.  D.  In 
future  time:  Latest.  Obs.  exc.  absol.  in  at  (the} 
furthest. 

1552  EDW.  VI  Jrnl.  25  Oct.,  That  they  might  be  in  such 

B' ace. .by  Christmas  or  Candlemas  at  the  furdest.     1599 
AKLUYT  Voy.   II.   i.  85  He  should  take  the  towne  m 
tifteene  dayes,  or  a  moneth  at   the  furthest,    a  1648   LD. 
HERBERT  Life  (1886)  30  When  I  came  to  talk,  one  of  the 
furthest  inquiries  I  made  was,  how  I  came  into  this  world  1 
1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  \.  2  The  funeral  pomp  of 
King  Emanuel  was  celebrated  at  Lisbon,  namely.  .Decem- 
ber 1521,  which  is  the  furthest  thing  I  can  remember. 
B.  adv.  To  or  at  the  greatest  distance,  farthest. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  iv.  pr.  vL  (SkeaO  91  Thilke  thing 
that  departeth  forthest  \MSS.  A  andC  fyrthest)  fro  the  first 
thoght  of  god.  1539  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  156 
Th'other  part  furdest  Weast,  noted  wyth  F.  a  i$7.7  CAS- 
COIGNE  Hearbcs.Weedes,  etc.  Wks.  (1587)  185  The  stifle  and 
strongest  arme . .  shootes  furdest  stil.  1729  BUTLER  Serm. 
Wks.  1874  II.  102  Ideas,  .the  furthest  removed  from  anything 
sensual.  1886  D.  C.  TAvssjct  Annt  Rachcl\\.  68  Even  when 
his  thoughts  wandered  furthest,  he  was  mechanically  ac- 
curate. 

Comb.  1880  GLADSTONE  in  Daily  News  28  Feb.  3/2  From 
the  highest  Tory  to  the  furthest-going  Home  Ruler. 

Ftrrthy, a.  Sc.  Var.  ofFoRiHYa.  Hence  PUT- 
thiness. 

a  1658  J.  DURHAM  Exp.  Commandm.  (1675)  360  There  is 
a  gadding,  and  a  so  called  furthiness,  especially  in  women 
.  .which  is  exceedingly  offensive.  1777-1808  MAYNE.SY//<T 
Gun  II.  xliv,  Less  furthy  dames  (wha  cou'd  resist  them  !)  Th1 
example  take,  a  18x0  TANNAHILL/\WM  (1846)  58  Thy  furthy, 
kindly,  takin'  gait. 

Furtive  (f5-.ttiv),  a.  [a.  F./urtif,  furtive,  ad. 
L.  furtivus,  i.  fur  thief;  cf./urtum  theft, furlim 
adv.,  by  stealth.] 

1.  Done  by  stealth  or  with  the  hope  of  escaping 
observation ;  clandestine,  snrreptitious,  secret,  un- 
perceived. 

1490  [implied  in  FURTIVELY].  i6ia  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate 
Wks.  11653)  301  In  wounds,  where  no  Gangrena  may  be 
suspected,  .nor  furtive  hemorrhage,  &c.  1635  J.  HAYWARD 
tr.  Biondis  Banish'd  Virg.  Stolen  embraces  and  furtive 
births  prov'd  to  be  ever  the  best.  1636  Art  if.  Hanttsom 
96  By  a  furtive  simulation.  1787-9  WORDSW.  Evening 
Walk  423  Tender  cares  and  mild  domestic  loves  With 
furtive  watch  pursue  her  as  she  moves.  1824  W.  IRVING 
T.  Trav.^  I.  106,  I  noticed  the  same  singular,  and,  as  it 
were,  furtive  glance,  over  the  shoulder.  1855  THACKERAY 
Newcomes  II.  128  The  proprietor  of  the  house  cowered  over 
a  bed-candle,  and  a  furtive  tea-pot  in  the  back  drawing- 
room.  1877  GLADSTONE  Gltan.  IV.  xx.  354  It  does  not  at 
once  appear  how  the  Canal  could  be  secured  against  the 
furtive  scuttling  of  ships. 

b.  Hebrew  Gram.  (See  quot.) 

1851  tr.  Gesenius'  Hebr.  Gram.  42  [Between  a  strong  and 
unchangeable  vowel  and  a  final  guttural)  there  is  involun- 
tarily uttered  a  hasty  a  (Pathach  furtive)  . .  Analogous  to 
this  is  our  use  of  a  furtive  e  before  r  after  long  [vowels]  • 
e. g.  here  (sounded  he'r),fire  (fi'r). 

2.  Of  a  person,  etc. :  Stealthy,  sly. 

1858  LYTTON  What  mill  he  do  II.  xiv,  There  was  some- 
thing  furtive  and  sinister  about  the  man.  1865  DICKENS 
Mat.  Fr.  in.  l,  Eyeing  him  with  furtive  eyes.  1867  M. 
ARNOLD  St.  Brandon,  That  furtive  mien,  that  scowling  eye. 

3.  Obtained  by  theft,  stolen  :  also  in  milder  sense, 
taken  by  stealth  or  secretly. 

1718  PRIOR  Solomon.  I.  500  Do  they  [planets] . .  Dart  furtive 
beams,  and  glory  not  their  own  ?  1729  SAVAGE  Wanderer\. 
293  He  clear  d,  manur'd,  enlarg'd  the  furtive  ground  1864 
KIRK  Chat.  Bold  I.  i.  25  The  patches  from  which  a  furtive 
harvest  was  thus  gathered.  1894  J.  T.  FOWLER  Attamnan 
Introd.  53  Coluraba  s  furtive  copy  from  St.  Finnian's  psalter 

4.  Thievish,  pilfering. 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1843)  II.  30  Ants  whose  em- 
ploymcnt  is  to  mine  for  gold  and  from  whose  vengeance  the 
furtive  Indian  is  constrained  to  fly  on  the  swift  camel's 
back.  1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  Ixx.  208  The  High- 
lander  could  not  be  absolutely  trusted  to  withhold  his 
furtive  hand  from  the  flocks  of  his  chiefs  friend.  1885  That 

thHtata  bird.129  ^  fa™erS  Were  *°  much  pbgued  b* 
Hence  Fu-rtively  adv.,  Pwrtiveness. 
1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xix.  69,  I  wold  not  haue  departed 
furtyuely  out  of  thy  land.    1765  STERNE  Tr.  SltandvVll  I 
xxiv,  One  lambent   delicious   fire,  furtively  shooting   out 
DlCKENS  ****.   ,V,VA.Sxxvt 
to  discover  whence 


T  Furtuo-se,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L./«r- 
tuos-us,  f  L.  furtum  theft :  see  -OSE.]  '  Much 
gwen  to  theft  or  stealing'  (Bailey,  vol.  II  ,727) 

Furuncle  (fiu.rrorjk'1).  [ad.  L.  furuncul-us, 
ong.  •  Uttle  thief,  dim.  of/«r.  Cf.  F.  /»««& 
r  HONCLZ.J  A  boil  or  inflammatory  tumour 

1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat,  i.  viL  43  Sorely  afflicted 
with  a  Furuncle  within  his  Nostrils.  1743  tr  [leister's 
Surg.  195  A  Boil  or  Furuncle  is  a  small  resisting  Tumor. 
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1856  KANE  Arct.  Exfil.  II.  xx.  204,  I  had  relieved  her  from 
much  suffering  by  opening  a  furuncle.  1872  F.  G.  THOMAS 
Dis.  Women  105  The  peculiar  blood  state  which  results  in 
the  development  of  furuncles  and  carbuncles. 

Furuncular  (fiur»Tjkirflaj),  a.  [f.  L.  furun- 
cul-us  (see  FURUNCLE)  +  -AH.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  characterized  by  furuncles  or  boils. 

1844-57  G.  BIRD  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5)  457  Furuncular 
disease  of  cellular  tissue.  1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  IV. 
438/1  The  scapular  region  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  furun- 
cular  inflammation.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  569 
A  most  painful  furuncular  eruption. 

So  Fnnrnculoid  a.  [-OID],  resembling  a  furuncle 
or  boil. 

1860  R.  FOWLER  Med.  Vocab.,  Funinculoid. 
Furunculous  (.fiuro'rjkitflss),  a.    [f.  'L.furun- 

Ctll-US  FuitUNCLE  +  -OUS.]    =  FURUNCULAR. 

1861  HULME  tr.  Moquin.Tandon  11.  vn.  vii.  367  A  furun- 
culous  tumour  produced  by  a   Filaria.     1890  GOULD  New 
Diet.  Med.,  Furunculous,  pertaining  to  the  continuous  pro- 
duction of  furuncules. 

Fury(nu'>'ri))  sb.  Forms :  5  furey,  4-6  furye, 
4-7  -ie,  5-  fury.  [a.  Tf.furie  (,14th  c.  in  Littre), 
ad.  L.furia,  related  to  furerc  to  rage,  be  mad. 
(OFr.  had  originally  fuire).'] 

1.  Fierce  passion,  disorder  or  tumult  of  mind 
approaching  madness ;  esp.  wild  anger,  frenzied 
rage ;  also,  a  fit  or  access  of  such  passion. 

The  pi.  is  sometimes  used  in  imitation  of  f. furies  or  L. 
furist. 


helle.  1:1430  LYDG.  Mix,  Poems  206  Sobre  and  appeese 
suche  folk  as  falle  in  furye.  1491  Act  ^  Hen.  VII, 
c.  15  Certeyn  persones.  .murdred.  .m  an  outrageous  hedy 
furey.. John  Mountagu  late  Erie  of  Sarum.  1564  Child 
Marriages,  etc.  (1897)  123  Biecause  the  wordes  were 
spoken  in  a  furye.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xxvii.  44  Tary  with 
him  a  few  dayes,  vntill  thy  brothers  furie  turne  away.  1621 
BURTON  Anal.  Mel  m.  iv.  i.  i.  706  As  Plato  doth  in  his 
Conuiuio  make  mention  of  two  distinct  furies ;  and  amongst 
our  Neotericks,  Hercules  de  Saxonia.  .doth  expressly  treat 
of  it  [religious  melancholy]  in  a  distinct  Species,  a  1683 
SIDNEY  Disc.  Govt.  i.  xix.  (1704)  46  A  Poison  that  would 
fill  the  gentlest  Spirits  with  the  most  violent  Furys.  1692 
DRYDEN.S/.  Evremont's  Ess.  351  He.  .fell  into  such  strange 
furies,  that  [etc.].  1704  F.  FULLER  Med.  Gym*.  (1705)  159 
i  Hypochondria),  TLs  the  first  Fury  that  is  the  most  Dan- 
gerous and  Violent.  1713  SWIFT,  etc.  Frenzy  jf.  Dennis  Wks. 

1755  III.  i.  146  He  flung  down  the  book  in  a  terrible  fury. 

1756  BURKE  Yind.  Nat.  Soc.  Wks.  I.  37  When  Alexander 
had  in  his  fury  inhumanly  butchered  one  of  his  best  friends. 
1866  CONINGTON  A£tuid  xn.  410  Such  furies  in  his  bosom 
rise.     1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  118  He  could  hardly 
have  addressed  them  in  words  more  calculated  to  kindle 
their  fury. 

b.  of  beasts. 

i59»  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jut.  m.  iii.  m  Thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  vnreasonable  Furie  of  a  beast.  1611  BIBLE  Wisd.  vii.  20 
The  natures  of  lining  creatures,and  the  furies  of  wilde  beasts. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  298  A  large  Camel  raging 
with  Lust  for  the  Female ..  This  Fury  lasts  Forty  Days. 
1727  SmrT  Gulliver  n.  vii,  Unable  to  defend  himself  from 
.  .the  fury  of  wild  beasts.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
IV.  288  In  such  a  case,  there  was  no  method  of  appeasing 
its  fury,  but  by  giving  it  something  to  eat. 

2.  Fierce  impetuosity  or  violence  ;  esp.  warlike 
rage,  fierceness  in  conflict,  attack,  or  the  like. 
t  Rarely,  fierce  cruelty. 

IS34  ELYOT  tr.  fsocrates'  Doctr.  Princes  gb,  Dooe  thou 
nothyng  in  furie,  sens  other  men  knowe  what  time  and 
occasion  is  meetest  for  the.  1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  IV. 
42  b,  Two  thousand  whome  the  furye  of  the  slaughter  had 
lefte  on  lyue.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  f,  Conimiv.  (1603) 
41  In  assaulting  of  tounes  and  fortresses,  I  confesse  furie  to 
be  of  great  moment,  1630 //W.  13  If  ever  your  eares  heard  of 
more  hellish  furies  than  those  which  these  Princes  have  put 
in  execution.  1712  POPE  Sped.  No.  408  p  7  'Tis  fit  the 
Fury  of  the  Coursers  should  not  be  too  great  for  the 
Strength  of  the  Charioteer.  1726  Adv  Capt.  R.  Boyle  155 
The  Fight  continu'd  half  an  Hour  with  the  utmost  Fury. 
'7*9  J "niiis  Lett.  xv.  65  The  extremes  of  alternate  indo- 
lence or  fury.. have  governed  your  whole  administration 
1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  i.  vii,  The  furies  of  the  Border 
war.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Race  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  31 
1  o  hunt  with  fury ..  all  the  game  that  is  in  nature. 

b.  Hist.  The  (Spanish)  fury:  the  massacre 
perpetrated  by  the  Spaniards  at  Antwerp  in  Oct  - 
Nov.  1576. 

1ST*  HETON  Let.  10  Nov.  in  Arb.  Gamer  VIII.  166  To 
answer  and  content  the  Spanish  soldiers  and  others  who,  in 
n,  i^'/1te,r??  our,said  House.  1855  MOTLEY  Rise 
Dutch  Refub.  III.  116  It  was  called  the  Spanish  Fury,  by 
which  dread  name  it  has  been  known  for  ages. 

3.  transf.  of  things  (e.g.  of  a  tempest,  the  wind, 
a  raging  malady,  etc.). 

1583  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  xl  46  b,  In 
despite  of  the  rayne,  wind,  and  furye  of  the  sea.  1399  R 
LINCHE •  Anc .Fiction  Vija,  Those  places  which,  bTthe 
ardent  func  of  the  sunnes  vertue,  become  drie.  1662  STILL 


A-',~     .     ,.      V    „ ,-"  "•  "It"  iuiy.      Ju^orKYKK 

,£'  H  *  A23S  Had  not  the  late  unusual!  Rain 
something  allayed  the  Fury  of  the  Heats.  1726  Adi: 
<-apt  R.  Boyle  127  Leaving  their  naked  Bodies  expos'd  to 


FURZE. 

b.  phr.  Like  fury:  furiously,  'like  mad',  colloq. 

1840  LONGF.  in  Lift  (1891)  I.  359  The  last  eighteen  miles 
it  rained  like  fury. 

4.  Inspired  frenzy,  as  of  one  possessed  by  a  god 
or  demon ;  esp.  poetic  '  rage '.  Now  rare. 

1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.  de  Invent,  i.  xix.  33  b,  When 
they  prophesie  in  manner  of  furie,  and  rauishinge  of  mynde. 
1563  B.  GOOGE  Eelogs  i.  (Arb.)  32  O  Cupyde  kynge  of 
fyerye  Loue . .  with  Furye  fyll  my  brayne,  That  I  may  able  be 
to  tell,  the  cause  of  Louers  payne.  1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie 
(Arb.)  72  They  are  so  beloued  of  the  Gods,  that  whatsoeuer 
they  write,  proceeds  of  a  diuine  fury.  1597  MOKLEY  Introd. 
Mits.  35  This  hath  been  a  mightie  musical!  furie,  which 
hath  caused  him  to  shewe  such  diuersitie  in  so  small 
bounds.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  m.  iv.  72  A  Sybill-.In  her 
Prophetticke  furie  sow'd  the  Worke.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad 
Pref.  (1686)  5  The  Sublimity  of  a  Poet,  which  is  that  Poetical 
Fury  which  the  Readers  for  the  most  part  call  for.  1703 
POPE  Thebais  3  A  sacred  fury  fires  My  ravish'd  breast,  and 
all  the  Muse  inspires.  1707  Curios,  in  Hush.  4-  Card.  74 
All  that  Enthusiasm  gr  poetick  Fury  could  inspire. 

6.  One  of  the  avenging  deities  (L.  Furiae,  Dira?, 
Gr.  'Efivvfs,  Evptvi&fs),  dread  goddesses  with 
snakes  twined  in  their  hair,  sent  from  Tartarus  to 
avenge  wrong  and  punish  crime  :  in  later  accounts, 
three  in  number  (Tisiphone,  Megsera,  Alecto). 
Hence  gen.  An  avenging  or  tormenting  infernal 
spirit. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  2252  Philomela,  The  furies 
three  with  alle  hir  mortel  brond.  ^1386  —  Knl.'s  T.  1826 
Out  of  the  ground  a  furie  [v.rr.  fyr(e,  fir(e]  infernal  sterte. 
From  Pluto  sent,  at  requeste  of  Saturne.  1574  Mirr.  Mag., 
Cordila  xxiv,  Art  thou  some  fury  sent?  My  wofull  corps 
with  paynes  to  more  tormente  ?  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  i.  26 
For  she  at  first  was  borne  of  hellish  brood  And  by  infernall 
furies  nourished.  1614  Bp.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat,  in  Thou 
shall  neuer  want  furies  so  long  as  thou  hast  thy  selfe.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  x.  620  Had  not  the  folly  of  Man  Let  in 
these  wastful  Furies.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  137  F  3 
Thunder,  Furies,  and  Damnation  !  I'll  cut  your  Ears  off. 
1737  WHISTON  Josef  hits'  Hist.  VL  iii.  §  4  Be  thon  a  fury 
[ong.  'Kpnin]  to  these  seditious  varlets.  1838  ARNOLD 
Hist.  Rome  (1846)  I.  vii.  106  All  prayed  that  the  furies 
of  her  father's  blood  might  visit  her  with  vengeance.  1840 
MACAULAY  Ess., Clive  (1865)  II.  104/1  He  [Surajah  Dowlah] 
sat  gloomily  in  his  tent,  haunted,  a  Greek  poet  would  have 
said,  by  the  furies  of  those  who  had  cursed  him  with  their 
last  breath  in  the  Black  Hole. 

b.  Used  for :  One  of  the  three  '  Fates '  or 
Faroe. 

1637  MILTON  Lycidas  75  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the 
abhorred  shears  And  slits  the  thin-spun  life. 

6.  trans/.    One  who  is  likened  to  an  infernal 
spirit  or  minister  of  vengeance ;  esp.  a  ferociously 
angry  or  malignant  woman. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylut  v.  1498  And  of  the  holy  serpent, 
and  the  welle,  And  of  the  furies,  al  she  gan  him  telle. 
a  1611  BEAUM.  &  Fi_  Philaster  it.  iv,  Come,  sir,  you  put 
me  to  a  woman's  madness,  The  glory  of  a  fury.  1611  BIBLE 
2  Mace.  vii.  9  Thou  like  a  fury  takest  vs  out  of  this  present 
life.  1676  DRYDEN  A  urengz.  n.  Wks.  1883  V.  224  Remem- 
ber, sir,  your  fury  of  a  wife.  1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in 
Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  73  Here's  a  termagant  fury,  St.  Ursula 
by  name.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xvi,  He  flew  upon  his 
murderers  like  a  fury.  1768  GOLDSM.  Good-it.  Man  i.  i, 
There  was  the  old  deaf  dowager,  as  usual,  bidding  like  a 
fury  against  herself.  1841  MACAULAY  Eft.  Mad.  IfArlilay 
(1865)  II.  307/1  The  card-table  of  the  old  Fury  to  whom 
she  was  tethered.  1873-4  DIXON  Two  Queens  IV.  xxi.  v. 
149  When  the  King's  confessor  went  to  Oxford,  he  was 
stoned  by  female  funes  in  the  Market  Place, 
b.  humorously,  of  things. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xv.  167  Facing  the  little  lobster- 
red  fury  of  a  stove. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as/uty-farm,  rage;  fury- 
haunted,  -moving  adjs. ;  fury-like  adj.  and  adv. 
t  Also  fury  fire,  app.  a  technical  term  for  a  white 
heat. 

1041  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  l.  iii.  21  When  the  smith  and 
the  glassemender  driue  theire  white  and  *fury  fires  (as  they 
terme  them).  1866  CONINGTON  &neidim.  282  There  Cati- 
line Hangs  poised  above  the  infernal  deep  With  "Fury-forms 
behind.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  m.  468  So  the  poor  •Fury- 
haunted  Wretch  . .  still  seems  to  hear  The  dying  Shrieks. 
1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xvi.  Iviii,  My  angrie  soule.  .*furie  like 
in  snakes  and  fire  brands  drest,  Shall  aie  torment  thee.  17x1 
KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  49  Alldream'd  that 
Herod  Fury-like  appear'd.  a  1748  THOMSON  Song,  Come, 
gentle  God  of  soft  desire,  Come,  and  possess  my  happy 
breast ;  Not,  fury-like,  in  flames  and  fire,  In  rapture,  rage, 
and  nonsense,  drest.  1597  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  iv.  xlv,  Forth- 
with, began  these  *fury-mouing  sounds,  igis  DOUGLAS 
jEneis  xn.  ii.  129  With  sykkin  *fury  rage  catchrt  is  he. 

t  Firry,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.  sb.]  refl. 
To  drive  oneself  to  fury,  become  infuriated. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  I.  x.  (1631)  29  As  I  would  not 
neglect  a  suddaine  good  opportunity  ;  so  I  would  not  fury 
my-selfe  in  the  search. 

So  Pn Tying  ppl.  a.,  raging,  moving  with  fury. 

a  1861  CLOUGH  Life  4-  Duty  vii,  The  wild  sea's  furying 
waters. 

Fury,  obs.  form  of  FIERY. 

Furze  (fwz).  Forms  :  I  fyrs,  4-6  firse,  (5 
virae),  4,  6-7  furs(e,  5  fyrrys,  6  fyrs,  6-7 
firr(e)s,  flrze,  (6  fyrze),  furres,  7-9  furz,  7-9 
dial,  fuz,  8  fuaz,  6-  furze.  Also  pi.  4  flrsen, 
fursyn,  5  fyrsyn,  6  fursen,  6-7,  9  dial,  furzen, 
(7  -on),  9  dial,  fuzzen.  See  also  FUR  sb.z  [OE. 
fyrs  str.  masc.  ;  no  connexions  are  known ;  the 
Gr.  rrp&aov,  Lat.  porrum,  leek,  might  be  cognate 
so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  but  the  difference 


FURZE. 

of  sense  is  unfavourable  to  this  supposition.  The 
disyllabic  forms  fyrrys,  firres,  etc.  seem  to  have 
been  apprehended  as  plural,  and  a  new  sing,  was 
formed  from  them  :  see  FUR  rf.3] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  Ulex  europ&us,  a  spiny 
evergreen  shrub  with  yellow  flowers,  growing 
abundantly  on  waste  lands  throughout  Europe. 
Also  named  gorse,  whin ;  common,  great  or  French 
furze,  f  Sometimes,  a  bush  or  piece  of  this. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxiii,  Swa  hwa  swa  wille  sawan 
westmbaere  land  atio  asrest  of  babornas  &  ba  fyrsas.  c  1000 
Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  324  Raninus,  fyrs.  136*  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  A.  v.  195  All  that  herde . .  weschte  that  hit  weore 
i-wipet  with  a  wesp  of  firsen.  1382  WYCLIF  Micali  vii.  4  A 
palyure,  that  is,  a  sharp  bushe,  or  a  thistil  or  frijse  [v.  r. 
firsej.  1436  Rolls  oj ' Parlt.  IV.  498  Pasture,  Wode,  Hetthe, 
Virses,  and  Gorste.  1523  FITZHERB.  Sum.  6  b,  All  the 
wode,  brome,  gorse,  fyrs,  braken.  1573  TUSSER  ffns/i.  liii. 
(1878)  119  With  whmnes  or  with  furzes  thy  houell  renew. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  180  Tooth'd  briars,  sharpe  firzes, 
pricking  gosse.  a  16*6  RRETON  Daffodils  ft  Primr.  (Grosart) 
23  Forrestes  full  of  furres  and  brakes.  1647  COWLEY 
Mistrt$s,f  Discovery  ii,  The  humble  Furzes  of  the  Plain. 
a  1701  SEDLEY  VirgiFs  Past.  Wks.  1722  I.  296  May  I  to 
thee  more  bitter  seem  than  Rue,  More  course  than  Fuz. 
1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  in.  42  Thick  with  entangling  Grass, 
or  prickly  Furze.  1770  GOLDSM.  Dts.  Vill.  192  With 
blossom 'd  furze  unprontably  gay.  1832  LYTTON  Eugene  A . 
iv.  ii,  A  broad  patch  of  green  heath,  covered  with  furz. 
1887  SIR  R.  H.  ROBERTS  In  the  Shires  i.  3  The  hounds  are 
making  the  furze  crack  and  shake  in  their  eager  efforts. 
b.  iransf.  and  fig. 

1602  MARSTON  Ant.  Q  Mel.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  60  Oh,  to  have 
a  husband  . .  with  a  bush  of  furs  on  the  ridge  of  his  chinne. 
1705  ELSTOB  in  Hearne  Collect.  30  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  107 
From  Fuzz  and  Bramble  to  the  downy  beard  He  whisk'd 
them  off. 

2.  In  popular  names  of  other  plants,  as  Dwarf 
furze  (Ulex  nanus)  ;   Ground  furze,  the  Rest- 
harrow  (Ononis  arvensis) ;  Needle  furze  (Genista 
anglica). 

1578  LYTE  Dorloens  vi.  x.  669  This  herbe  is  called.. in 
Englishe  Rest  Harrow,  Cammocke,  Whyn,  Pety  Whyn,  or 
ground  Furze.  i6y>Phytologia  Brit.  45  Genistella. .  Needle 
Furze  or  Petty  Whin.  Ibid.,  Creeping  Dwarfe  Furze  or 
Whins.  1738  C.  DEERING  Catal.  Stirp.  89  Needle  Furze. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a.  chiefly  attributive,  as furze-bed,  -brake,  -cover, 
-croft,  -cutter,  -down,  -faggot,  -flower,  -hill,  -lea, 
-top,  -toppings  (pi.) ;  furze-clad  adj. 

1644  VICARS  yehovah-Jireh  133  His  *Furze-bed  was  the 
best  bed  that  ever  he  lay  on.  1711  BUDGELL  .$>«:/.  No.  116 
?  5,  I  saw  a  Hare  pop  out  from  a  small  *Furze-brake.  1807 
VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (i8r3)  38  The  higher  sides  of  the 
hills  . .  are  advantageously  appropriated  for  furze-brakes. 

'    i  Of 


day.  1857  KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  I.  63  A  green  down 
stretches  up  to  bright  yellow  'furze-crofts  far  aloft.  1882 
OUIDA  Martmnta  I.  45  Here  and  there  a  *furze  cutter. 
1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  I.  v.  157  Flat  and  open  *furze-downs. 
1-1555  in  Strype  Cranmer  392  One  load  of  *  Furs-Fagots. 
1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  355  Laying  at  the  bottom  . .  a  range 
of  furse-faggots.  1793  COLERIDGE  Songs  of  Pixies  ii,  We 
sip  the  *furze-flowers'  fragrant  dews.  1800  HURDIS  Fav. 
Village  174  How  elegant  yon  *furze-hill  clothed  in  gold. 
1794  Act  Inclosing  S.  Kelsey  i  *Furze  Leas,  and  Waste 
Grounds.  1859  W.  S.  COLEMAN  Woodlands  (1866)  126  The 
action  of  which  effectually  bruizes  the*Furze-tops  intended 
for  Fodder.  1865  KINCSLEY  Herew.  II.  xx.  347  Who  was 
often  glad  enough  . .  to  rob  his  own  ponies  of  their  *furze- 
toppings  and  boil  them  down  for  want  of  kale. 

b.  esp.  in/urze-ousA,  also  (ois.  and.  dial.)  furzen 
bush. 

1530  PALSGK.  220/2  Fyrsbusshe,/<7Z'/«ar/«.  1600  HEYWOOD 
ist  Pt.  Edw.  IV,  u.  ii,  So  many  men  in  the  moon,  And 
every  one  a  furzen  bush  in  his  mouth.  1644  VICARS  Jehovah- 
Jireh  133  Many  other  young  Gentlemen..  lay  all  that  night 
.  .upon  Furze-bushes  on  the  ground.  1668  J.  WHITE  Rich 
Cab.  (ed.  4)  51  If  you  will  graft  a  white  rose  upon  a  Broom- 
stalk,  or  on  a  furzon  bush.  1738  C.  DEERING  Catal.  Stirp. 
89  Genista  spinosa  minor  . .  The  lesser  Furze  Bush.  1882 
BLACK  Shandon  Bells  xxiii,  Miss  Patience  asked  me  if  I 
had  combed  it  [my  hair]  with  a  furze-bush. 

4.  Special  comb. :  •(•  furze  oat,  a  name  given  to 
the  hare ;  furze-huok  dial.,  a  heap  or  stack  of 
furze ;  furze-owl,  a  cockchafer ;  furze-pig,  the 
hedgehog. 

01325  Names  of  Hare  in  Ret.  Ant.  I.  133  The  *furse- 
cat.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  xiii,  The  *furze-hucks  of 
the  summer-time,  were  all  out  of  shape  in  the  twist  of  it. 
1847-78  HALLIWELL,  'Furzt-awl,  a  cockchafer.  Somerset. 
1865  Cornh.  Mag.  July  40  As  in  Gloucestershire,  *'furse- 
plg '  for  hedgehog. 

b.  In  popular  names  of  various  birds,  as  furze- 
chat,  the  whinchat  (Pratincola  rubetra) ;  fnrze- 
chirper,  -chncker,  the  mountain  finch  or  bram- 
bling  (Fringilla  montifringilla)  ;  furze-hacker 
= furze-chat ';  furze-  (<#<z/.fuz-)kite  (seequots.); 
furze-lark,  the  tit-lark  (Anthus pratensis) ;  furze- 
wren  =  FURZELING. 

1839-43  YARRELL  Hist.  Birds  I.  249  The  Whinchat,  or 
"Furzechat.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  * Furze-chirper,  the 
mountain  finch.  It  is  also  called  the  'furzc-chucker.  1862 
J.  R.  WISE  New  Forest  (r863)  270  The  whinchat,  known. . 
from  its  cry,  as  the '  "furze  hacker  '.  1635  BRATHWAIT^  read. 
Princesse  237  Where  choughs  and  »fuskites  built  their 
nest.  1880  IV.  Cortmj.  Gloss.,  Fuz'-kite,  the  ring-tailed 
kite.  1886  ELWORTHY  IV.  Somerset  W'ord.bk.,  Vuz-kite, 
a  kestrel,  a  1854  CLARE  MS.  Poems  in  Miss  Baker  North- 
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ants.  Glass.,  1  wept  to  see  the  hawk  severe  Murder  the 
'furze-lark  whistling  nigh.  1839-43  YARRELL  Hist.  Birds 
I.  313  The  *  Furze  Wren. 

Hence  Fnrzed  a.  [-ED  -],  made  or  covered  with 
furze.  Also  Fn-rzeling-  [-LING],  the  Dartford 
Warbler  (Melizophilus  undatus). 

1855  OGILVIE  Supp.,  Furzeling,  Furze-wren.  Mclizophilns 
frovincialis.  1873  Daily  News  21  May  5/5  There  are  a 
ditch,  a  bank  with  a  drop,  a  kind  of  furzed  fence,  and  a  low 
wall  of  turf  and  stones.  1885  \V.  ALLINCHAM  Flower  Pieces 
(1887)  14  Harbours  the  wren,  the  furzeling,  and  the  coney. 

Furzery  (fsuzeri).  [f.  FURZE  si.  +  -EBY.]  A 
mass  of  furze,  furze  collectively. 

1866  BLACKMOKE  Cradock  Nowell  i,  A  heavy-browed  crest 
of  furzery. 

Fnrzy  (fouzi),  a.    Also  7  fursy.    [f.  FURZE  s/i. 

+  -Y  1.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  furze  ;  composed  of  furze  ; 
covered  or  overgrown  with  furze. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  iv,  No  furzy  tuft.. 
shall  harbour  Wolfe.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  344  Their 
broomy,  gorsy  or  fursy,  hot  sandy  land.  1781  P.  BECKFORD 
Hunting  (1803)  249  Where  the  cover  is  thick  .  .  particularly 
if  it  be  furzy.  1845  TALFOURD  yac.  Rambles  (1847)  I.  127 
We  crossed  an  angle  of  furzy  common.  1869  BLACKMORE 
Lornct  D.  xli,  All  things  had.,  a  kind  of  furzy  colour. 

2.  Fuzzy,  fluffy. 

1719  H.  BARHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXX.  1037  When  the 
loose  furzy  Substance  is  taken  off.  1880  SENIOR  Trav.  fy 
Trout  in  Antip.  127  The  old  fellow  is  very  furzy  in  the 
matter  of  hair. 

b.  Fuzzy,  indistinct,  blurred. 

1825  MOORE  Sheridan  664  Those  painters,  who  endeavour 
to  disguise  their  ignorance  of  anatomy  by  an  indistinct  and 
furzy  outline. 

Fus,  var.  of  Fons  a.  Obs.,  eager,  ready. 

II  Fusain  (f«zsen).  A  charcoal  crayon  made 
of  the  wood  of  the  Spindle  Tree  (F.  fusain)  ; 
also  attrib.,  as  in  fusain  drawing,  b.  A  drawing 
executed  with  this. 

1870  Eng.  Meek,  1  1  Mar.  638/3  Fontanesi,  of  Geneva,  is  well 
known  for  his  fusain  drawings.  I  have  seen  some  admirable 
drawings  in  fusain  (charcoal).  1884  Gd.  Words  Feb.  91/1 
Good  as  Lalanne's  etchings  are,  his  fusains  are  better. 

Fusarole  (fi«-zaroul).  Arch.  Also  7  fuserole, 
fusurole.  [a.  F.fusarollc,  ad.  It.  fusaruola, 

tet  fusajuola,  alteration  ol  fusantolo  (ftisajnolo) 
spindle-  whorl,  f.  L.fiisus  spindle.]  (See  qnots.) 

1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frearfs  Archil.  128  A  smaller  Bracelet 
again  which  incircles  the  Capital  under  the  Voluta  in  the 
Composita,  taken  for  the  Fuserole.  1704  in  HARRIS  Lex. 
Techn.  [1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archil.  (1742)  I.  23  The 
Composite  Order  has.  .the  Voluta,  Ovolo,  and  Fusarolo,  or 
Fuse,  which  are  Members  of  the  lonick  Capitel.]  1852  P. 
Nicholson's  Diet.  Archit.,  Fitsvrole,  Fusarole.  1859  GWILT 
Archit.  Gloss.,  Fusarole,  a  member  whose  section  is  that  of 
a  semicircle  carved  into  beads.  It  is  generally  placed  under 
the  echinus,  or  quarter  round  of  columns  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders. 

Fusate  (n«-s<;it),  a.  rare-",  [f.  L.  fits-its 
spindle  +  -ATE.]  —  FUSIFORM. 

1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Fusball,  obs.  form  of  FUZZBALL. 

Frrsby.  1  Obs.  [?=  FUBSY.]  A  contemptuous 
designation  applied  to  women.  Also  attrib. 

1719  D'URFEY  Pills  V.  108  With  that  the  Flat-capt  Fusby 
smiled.  1845  Punch  29  Nov.  240  A  fusby  woman  who  has 
indulged  in  the  vulgar  weakness  of  giving  her  children  fine 
names. 

Fuse  :  see  FUSK  a. 

t  Fnsca~tion.  06s.-"  [agent-u.  f.  L./uscare 
to  darken,  f.  fuseus  dark,  dusky  :  see  -ATION.] 
'A  darkening;  obscurity;  obfuscation  '  (W.). 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Fuscation,  a  darkning  or 
clouding.  17*7  in  BAILEY,  vol.  II.  1735  in  JOHNSON. 

Fuscescent  (fose-sent),  a.  rare-1.  [f.  L. 
fusc-us  (see  Fuscous)  +  -ESCENT.]  Passing  into 
a  dark  or  dusky  hue  ;  '  brownish  ;  approaching  to 
darkish  brown  in  colour'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

1881  JOHNSON  in  JrnL  Hot.  No.  220.  113  Their  colour  is 
fuscescent. 

Fuscin  (fo'sin).  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [f.  L.  fusc-us 
(see  Fuscous)  +  -IN.]  '  A  brown  substance  obtained 
by  Unverdorben  from  the  animal  oil  of  Dippel 
after  exposure  to  the  air'  \JSyd.  Soc.  Lex,  1885). 

1864  WEBSTER,  Fuscine. 

t  Fuscite  (fo'sait).  Min.  ff.  L.  fuseus  (see 
Fuscous)  +  -ITE.]  Obs.  synonym  of  WEBNEBITE. 

1808  T.  ALLAN  Alphabet.  List  32  Fuscite.  .a  mineral  from 
Arendal  resembling  the  Pinite. 

t  FtTSCity.  Ots.-°  [ad.  late  L.  fuscitas,  f. 
fuseus  :  see  Fuscous.]  '  Darkness,  dimness  ' 
(Bailey,  vol.  II.  1727). 

Fusco-  (ffskfl),  used  as  combining  form  of  L. 
fuseus  '  dusky  ',  in  certain  adjs.,  as  fosco-ferrn- 
ginous,  dull  rust-coloured  ;  fnsco-piceons,  dull 
reddish-black;  fusco-testaceous,  dull  reddish- 
brown. 


1847  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berw,  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  5.  237 

Ibid.   244 
th  nearly  parallel  sides,  flat,  black, 

testaceous. 


.  ,         . 

Antennae    black,  fusco-piceous    at    the   apex 
Elytra..  with  nearly  parallel  sides,  flat,  black,  or  fusco- 


FUSCOUS  (fo'skas),  a.  [f.  L.  fuseus  dark,  dusky 
+  -ous.]  Of  a  dark  or  sombre  hue;  dusky, 
swarthy.  (Chiefly  Nat.  f/ist.*\ 

1662  RAY  Itin.  in  Rent.  (1760)  247  The  5  or  6  first  Feathers 
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of  the  Wing  above  of  a  dark  or  fuscous  Colour,  near  Black. 
1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  xvi.  235  A  fu.-»cous  or  darkish 
redness.  1756  BURKE  Snot,  .y  B.  n.  xvi,  Sad  and  fuscous 
colours,  as  black,  or  brown,  or  deep  purple.  1826  K  IRBY  & 
SP.  Entomol.  IV.  382  Fuscous,  a  dull  brown.  1828  STARK 
Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  210  Back  fuscous  brown,  with  four 
lines  of  white  spots.  1848  J.  GOULD  Birds  A  astral.  Descr. 
pi.  44  Ptilotis  fuscoj  Fuscous  Honey-eater.  1853  DK 
QUINCEV  Wks.  (1862)  XIV.  390  The  other  sad,  fuscous, 
begrimed  with  the  snuff  of  ages.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora 
57  Seeds  fuscous  acutely  tubercled. 

fig-  1855  DE  QUINCEY  Lett.  31  July  in  I^A.  Page  Life 
(1877)  II.  xviii.  106  Some  confused  remembrance  I  had  that 
we  were  or  ought  to  be  in  a  relation  of  hostility,  though  why 
I  could  ground  upon  none  but  fuscous  and  cloudy  reasons. 

tFuse,  J<M  Obs.  rare.  [perh.  ad.  OF./«/«, 
pi.  of  fuie  :-L.  fuga  flight.]  The  track  of  an 
animal.  Also^g". 

z6iz  COTGR-,  Foulee^  the  Slot  of  a  Stag,  the  Fuse  of  a  Bucke. 
01670  RACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1692)  14  There  want.-* 
a  Scholar  like  a  Hound  of  a  sure  Nose,  that  would  not  mt-v> 
a  true  Scent,  .to  trace  those  old  Bishops  in  their  fuse. 

Fuse,  faze  (fii/z),  sb£  Also  8  feuze.  [ad. 
It.  fuso  (:— L.y«fwj)  spindle,  hence  applied  to  the 
spindle-shaped  tube  originally  used  as  a  *  fuse'  for 
a  bomb,  etc.  Cf.  FUSEE  -  3.] 

L  A  tube,  casing,  cord,  etc.,  filled  or  saturated 
with  combustible  material,  by  means  of  which 
a  military  shell,  the  blast  of  a  mine,  etc.  is  ignited 
and  exploded. 

1644  NYE  Gunnery  (1670)  63  Every^Ball  hath  a  hole,  left  to 
put  in  a  Fuse  or  piece  of  wood  just  like  a  Faucet  for  a  spigot 
. .  made  taper.  1692  Caff.  Smith  s  Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  xxxi. 
145  It  is  far  more  certain  to  fire  a  Morter-piece  with  Fuses 
then  with  Match.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789) 
Cciv,  The  fuse.. is  generally  a  conical  tube,  formed  of 
beech,  willow,  or  some  dry  wood,  and  filled  with  a  composition 
of  sulphur,  salt  petre,  and  mealed  powder.  1863  KINGLAKE 
Crimea  (1876)  I.  xiv.  240  The  other  was  the  man  standing 
by  with  a  lighted  match  and  determined  to  touch  the  fuse. 
iSfip  R.  B.  SMYTH  Goldf.  Victoria  612  Fuse,  Fust,  a  small 
cylindrical  cord  filled  with  powder  or  other  combustible 
matter  used  for  igniting  the  powder  in  a  bore-hole.  1879 
FiFE-CooKSON  Annies  of  Balkans  ii.  25  The  shrapnel., 
did  execution  around  us,  the  time  fuzes  acting  well. 

b.  Prepared  material  of  which  fuses  may  be 
made  by  cutting  it  into  lengths. 

1767  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Quality  (1792)  II.  x.  86  Having 
bound  some  feuze  round  ..  the  extremity  of  each  of  their 
tails,  1884  [see  quot.  far  fuse-bag  in  2], 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  ^s,  fuse-bag y  -composition, 
-hole.  Also  fuse-cutter,  -extractor,  -gauge, 
-saw,  -setter,  -tape  (see  quots.). 

1884  Mil.  Engin.  I.  n.  109  Each  *fuze  bag  to  contain  eight 

fieces  of  Bickford  fuze.  1846  GREENER  Sc.  Gunnery  49, 
therefore  venture  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  *fuse 
composition  becoming  altered  in  its  properties,  by  the  action 
of  time  and  moisture.  1874  KNIGHT  Did.  Mech.  I.  920/2 
*  Fuse-cutter,  an  implement  for  gaging  time-fuses  to  the 
desired  seconds  and  fractions.  .The  cutter  for  paper  fuses 
for  rifled  guns.. is  more  usually  called  a  fuse-gage.  It  is 
a  block  of  wood  with  a  graduated  brass  gage  let  into  one  side, 
and  having  a  hinged  knife,  .by  which  the  fuse,  .is  cut  off  so 
as  to  burn  any  required  length  of  time.  Ibid.  930/1  *Fme- 
extractor,  this  implement  is  designed  for  extracting  fuses 
from  shells.  1874  *Fuse-gage  [set  fuse-cutter}.  1692  Capt. 
Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  \\.  xxxi.  146  Try  your  Shells,  .by 
putting  in  a  little  Powder,  and  firing  it,  immediately  stopping 
the  *Fuse-hple  with  Clay.  z8g8  GREENER  Gunnery  83 
A  light  cast-iron  hollow  ball,  with  a  fuse  hole.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.  I.  930/2  *Fuse-saw,  a  tenon-saw  used  by 
artillery-men,  /£/«.,  *  Fuse-setter,  an  implement  for  driving 
home  wooden  fuses.  Ibid.^  *  Fuse-tape^  a  flat  form  of  fuse, 
coated  externally  with  pitch  or  tar. 

tFuse,  faze,  $b$  Obs.  rare,  [alteration  of 
FUSEE,  assimilated  to  prec.]  =  FUSEE  a  2.  Also 
fttse-ivheel. 

1674  PETTY  Disc.  Dufl.  Proportion  119  In  the  Fuze  of 
a  Watch,  the  greatest  Strength  of  the  Spring  is  made  to  work 
upon  the  shortest  Vectis.  1701  GREW  Cpsnt.  Sacra  n.  vi, 
§  86.  61  Thinking  Men  considered  how  it  [a  clock]  might 
be  made  portable . .  and  so . .  put  the  Spring  and  Fuse-wheel, 
which  make  a  Watch. 

tFuse,  sb.l  Obs.  rare~l.    ~ FoSAKOLE. 

1715  [see  FUSAROLE]. 

t  Pose,  a.  Obs.  rare~\  [ad.  L.  fus-us  lit. 
'  poured  out',  pa.  pple.  vtfimdifre  to  pour.]  =  DIF- 
FUSE. 

Z7»4  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  III.  160  His  style  is  fuse,  and 
reasonings,  .pretty  magisterial. 

tPuse,!*.1  Obs.  Forms:  I  f^san,  3  fusen  («). 
Also  3  fouse  (see  under  Fous  a.).  [QR.fysan,  f. 
fits  Fous  a.  (Not  identical  with  FEEZE.)] 

1.  intr.  To  hasten,  set  out  hastily.     Also  refl. 

a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  2860  (Gr.)  He  - .  sona  ongann  fysan 
to  fore,  a  looo  Andreas  1698  (Gr.)  He..  Ongan  hine  ba 
fysan  &  to  flote  ^yrwan.  c  1205  LAY.  1865  ForS  com 
Corineus  &  fusde  hine  sulfne.  Ibid.  13534  Alle  we  mote  fusen. 

2.  traits.  To  forward  or  send  forth  speedily ;  to 
dispatch. 

a  1000  Byrhtnotk  269  tGr.)  He  fysde  forS  flan  jenehe. 
c  1000  Lamb.  Ps.  Ii.  7  (Bosw.)  He  fys^  3e  of  jetelde.  £1205 
LAY.  151 1  Brutus  nom  al  his  }unge  folc  &  hem  to  scipe  fusede. 

Fuse  (fi«z}>  »-2  [f-  L./KJ-  ppl.  stem  tffundere 
to  pour,  melt,  FOUND  «;.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  fluid  by  means  of  intense  heat ; 
to  liquefy,  melt.  Also  with  apart,  together. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rein.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab..  Fuse,  to  melt  as 
metals.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  1. 321  If  it  be  still  exposed 
to  heat,  it.. becomes  fused  into  a  transparent  glass.  1816 
J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  ij-  Art  II.  756  As  soon  as  the  colours 


FUSE. 


arc  fused,  the  intensity  of  the  fire  should  be  abated.  1863 
TYNDALL  Heat  xiv.  §  113  A  quantity  of  silver  which  had 
been  fused  in  a  ladle  was  allowed  to  solidify.  1866  LIVING- 


fire  that 
Educ. 


STONE  Last  Jrnls.  (1873)  I.  iv.  85  The  strata  fused  together 
by  heat.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Deukalion  n.  i.  58  As  by  fierce 
heat,  the  chains  be  fused  apart. 

al'sol.  1831  Protect  Mag.  III.  134  The  volcanic  n 
smoulders  and  fuses  in  secret.  1879  Caiulfl  Techn. 
IV.  359/2  Collect  the  crystals,  dr>",  and  fuse. 

b.  Of  a  flux  :  To  facilitate  the  fusion  of. 

1796  KIRWAM  Elfin.  Klin.  (ed.  2)  I.  6  They  [fluxes]  fuse 
lime  without  effervescence.  1800  tr.  Lagrangfs  Clam.  \. 
378  Ammoniacal  phosphate  of  soda  fuses  this  matter  perfectly. 

c.  fig.    Often  with  the   sense  :   To  blend  inti- 
mately, amalgamate,  unite  into  one  whole,  as  by 
melting  together. 


622 

fl.  A  spindle-shaped  figure :   =  KusiL'  I.  Obs. 

1589  PUITKNHAM  Eng.  Poesie  (Arb.)  105  The  Fu/ie  or 
spindle,  called  Romboides. 

2.  A  conical  pulley  or  wheel,  esp.  the  wheel  of 
a  watch  or  clock  upon  which  the  chain  is  wound 
and  by  which  the  power  of  the  mainspring  is 
equalized. 

1622  in  Naworth  Housek.  Bhs.  199  Making  a  fussie  to 
my  Lords  cloke.  1658  S.  CROOKE  Div.  Char.  i.  ix.  82  This 

rin  that 


foreign  invasion  had  fused  down  and  broken  the  edges  of 
conflict  and  variance.  1857  H.  REED  Lect.  Brit.  Poets  iv. 
136  Fused  by  the  heat  of  poetic  genius  and  poured  out  in 
one  glowing  and  glittering  flood.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  l. 
xxii.  159  To  fuse  myself  amongst  them  as  if  I  had  been  an 
old  acquaintance.  1867  GOLDW.  SMITH  Three  Eng.  States- 
men (1882)  12  The  Scotch  nation,  nobles  and  commons, 
ministers  and  people,  wonderfully  fused  together  by  fiery 
enthusiasm,  poured  like  a  lava  torrent  on  the  aggressor. 
1869  FARRAR  Fam.Speech  iv.  (1873)  121  A  Chinese  grammar 
cannot,  .be  fused  into  the  moulds  of  our  Aryan  logic. 
d.  transf.  To  liquefy,  attenuate,  thin  (the  blood \ 
i7<>4F.  FVLLEK  Jlfeii.  Gynm.  (1711)  1 1 1  They  fuze  and  divide 
[the  Blood]  and  break  its  Globules.  1733  CHEYNE  Eng. 
Malady  n.  iv.  §  4  (1734)  147  Purgatives  are  either . .  to 
cleanse  the  Pritnz  Vix,  or  to  fuse  and  thin  the  Blood.  18*2- 
34  [see  FUSED///,  a.]. 

2.  intr.  To  become  fluid  or  liquefied  with  heat ; 
to  melt. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Cliem.  I.  167  A  mixture  of  these  three 
substances  fuses  much  easier.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chi-m. 
Org.  Bodies  16  The  crystals,  .fuse  into  a  liquid.  1858 
FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  74  They  were  to  fret  and  chafe  till 
the  dust  was  beaten  off,  and  the  grains  of  gold  could  meet 
and  fuse.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Matt  his  own  Mechanic 
§  1500.  678  By  hard  solder  is  meant  one  that  only  fuses  at 
a  high  temperature. 

b.  fig. 

1840  DICKENS  Barn.  R-udge  xxxvii,  Eyes  so  small  and  near 
together,  that  his  broken  nose  alone  seemed  to  prevent  their 
meeting  and  fusing  into  one  of  the  usual  size.  1873  DIXON 
Two  Queens  \.  in.  iii.  131  These  passions  fused  and  centred 
in  one  radiant  point. 

3.  Anat.  Of  contiguous  vessels,  bones,  etc. :  To 
coalesce. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  56  There  are  two 
systemic  aortje  which  either  fuse,  or  anastomose.  1879 
MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  39  In  Tortoises  all  the  trunk  vertebrae 
are  fused.  1878  BELL  Gegenbanr's  Comp.  Anat.  456  In  the 
Anura  these  fuse  together  on  either  side  to  form  a  fronto- 
parietal. 

Hence  Fu'sing  ppl.  a. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.Lit.  1 1.  xxii.  171  The  blinding,  fusing 
power  of  Imagination  and  Passion.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk. 
Poets  i.  10  The  fire  of  moulding,  fusing  and  controlling  genius. 

Fuse,  faze  (fi«z),  v.'A  [f.  FUSE  st>.~]  trans. 
To  furnish  with  a  fuse. 

i8oa  WELLINGTON  Jml.  30  Nov.  in  Gurw.  Desp.  I.  382 
Ordering .. 2500  four  and  half  inch  shells,  600  to  be  filled, 
fused,  etc.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  396  Slate  is 
extracted . .  by  making  perforations  between  its  beds,  into 
which  gunpowder  is  placed  and  fused.  1869  Daily  Nenvs 
3  July,  The  projectiles  can  be  fuzed  and  adjusted. 

Hence  Fused///  a.,  Fu'sing  vbl.  sb. 

1869  Daily  tfems  3  July,  The  Horse  Artillery  . .  obtained 
265  impressions  with  the  Shrapnell  ;  323  with  the  segment, 
double  fuzed.  1884  Slit.  Engin.  I.  n.  104  Each  man  will 
throw  four  fuzed  grenades  across  the  ditch.  1895  Daily 
A'eius  23  July  6/1  They  failed  in  one  important  point — the 
correct  fuzing  of  the  shells. 

Fused  (fi«zd',  ppl.  a.  [f.  FUSE  v.-  +  -ED!.] 
Liquefied  by  heat,  melted. 

1690  SALMON  Pharm.  Bateana  (1713)  144/1  Fine  cleanly 
powder'd  fus'd  Salt,  a  1763  BYROM  Verses  intended  to  /tare 
been  Spoken  v.  loThe  Forge  wherein  his  fused  Metals  flow'd. 
1837  BRKWSTER  Magnet.  135  He  used  a  cylindrical  needle  of 
fused  steel.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  213  The  fused  rocks  in 
the  depths  of  the  earth  which  are  vomited  forth  by  volcanoes. 
fig.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ,  Psyckol.  11870)  I.  n.  it.  178 
The  fused  set  of  sounds  we  call  a  word.  1876  DOUSE 
Grimm's  L.  §  30.  63  If  the  dialects,  .again  become  com. 
pletely  fused. 

b.  Of  the  blood  :  Attenuated,  thin. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  372  How  are  we  to 
account  for  that  crude,  fused,  or  dissolved  state  of  the  blood  ? 

Fusee,  fuzee l  (fi«zf).  Obs.  exc.  Jlist.  [a.  F. 
fusil  (pronounced  f«zz) :  see  FUSIL,-.]  A  light 
musket  or  firelock. 

1661  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  App.  430  Horsemen  well 
appointed  with,  .carabines,  musquetoons,  or  fuzees  1705 
S.  SEWALL  Diary  26  Mar.  (1879)  II.  127  A  souldier  from 
Deerfield  accompanied  us  with  his  Fusee.  1760  Chron  in 
Ann.  Reg.  82/1  A  handsome  double  barrell'd  fuzee  valued  at 
twelve  or  fifteen  guineas,  a  1813  A.  WILSON  Foresters  Poet. 
Wks.  (1846)  211  His  light  fuzee  across  his  shoulder  thrown, 
to.  One  who  is  armed  with  a  fusee;  a  fusilier. 

1650  A.  B.  flutal.  Polemo  29  That  brave  Gallant  number 
of  Fusees  were  squandred  all  to  peices,  knockt  o'  the  head 
or  starved. 

Fusee,  fuzee2  (fi«z»-).     Also  7  fua(s)ie, 

fusey,  phusee,  8  fusy.  [a.  F.  fusle,  primarily, 
spindleful  of  tow  (:-med.L.  fiisata,  f.  L.  fiisus 
spindle) ;  hence  used  for  spindle,  and  in  senses  2-4 
below.  Sense  5  is  an  Eng.  development  from  3.] 


i.  u.  50  In  the  watcn.-tne  reason  01  in 
Ballance  is  by  the  motion  of  the  next  Wheel,  and  that  by 
the  motion  of  the  next,  and  that  by  the  motion  of  the  r  usee. 
1713  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  5155/4  A  Gold  Watch  . .  going  with  a 
Spring,  without  Fusey,  Chain  or  String.  CIMO  IMISON 
Sch.  Art  II.  284  From  the  fusy  to  the  balance  the  wheels 
drive  the  pinions.  18*4  K.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine 
146  Chains  acting  on  a  spiral  in  the  manner  of  a  fusee.  18*7 
FARADAY  Chtm.  Manip.  iv.  112  The  mouth  at  this  time 
represents  the  going  fuzee  of  a  chronometer.  1884  F.  J. 
!>„,•,.-*„.,  u/atrl,  *.  Clm-1'tn.  tnfl  In  modern  watches  and 


drive  me  iram  wuiic  me  II«M 
during  the  process  of  winding. 

3.    -Ft'SE  sb?  I. 

1704  Lmii.  Gaz.  No.  4062/7  The  Enemy  ..  set  Fire  to 

p«>i»    i-iii-MiMMut;   nt  P«-i\i/^*»r     with     Intent    tn    snrini?    their 


where  the  match  or  fusee  is  laid.  1809  tf aval  Chron.  XXIf. 
287  Cones,  containing.  .12  Ibs.  of  powder,  to  burst  by  fuzees. 
1858  GREENER  Gunnery  139  The  aperture  [of  the  shell]  is 
securely  screwed  up  :  fusees  not  being  necessary  in  this 
arrangement. 

4.  Farriery.  An  exostosis  upon  one  of  the  cannon- 
bones. 

1720  GIBSON  Farrier's  Guide  I!.  Ixxviii.  (1738)  233  Some- 
times a  double  Splent  is  formed  which  is  called  by  the 
French  a  Fuzee.  1727  BAILEY,  vol.  II,  Fuzee  [in  Horses) 
two  dangerous  Splents,  joining  above  and  downwards.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff.  s.v.,  Commonly  a  fuzee  rises  to  the 
knee  and  lames  the  horse.  Fuzees  differ  from  screws  or 
thorough  splents  in  this,  that  the  latter  are  placed  on  the 
two  opposite  sides  of  the  leg. 

p  Some  modern  Diets.,  by  an  obvious  misapprehension, 
define  it  as  'a  kind  of  splint  applied  to  the  legs  of  horses'. 

6.  A  kind  of  match  with  a  large  head  of  com- 
bustible material  tipped  with  brimstone  for  ignition 
by  friction  ;  a  lucifer,  vesuvian. 

1832  Specif.  "Jones'  Patent  No.  6335.  2,  Fuzees  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  cigars,  pipes,  etc.  1851  MAYHEW  Land. 
Labour  I.  433  The  'fuzees1,  as  I  most  frequently  heard 
them  called,  .are  chiefly  German  made.  1888  RIDER  HAG- 
GARD Col.  Quaritch  xxiv,  It  was  one  of  those  flaming 
fusees,  and  burnt  with  a  blue  tight. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  fusee-maker,  -wheel. 
Also  fusee-engine,  -machine,  a  machine  for 
cutting  fusees  for  watches ;  fusee-piece,  -sink, 
•snail,  -windlass  (see  quots.). 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Fusee-engine,  a  clock- 
maker's  machine  for  cutting  and  shaping  fusees.  1874 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  930/1  *  Fusee-machine,  a  machine 
for  cutting  the  snail-shaped  or  spirally  grooved  wheel  on 
which  the  chains  of  certain  descriptions  of  watches  are 
wound.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Fuzee-maker,  a 
manufacturer  of  parts  of  watch- work.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN 
Watch  <$•  Clockm.  no  *Fusee  Piece  ..  the  circular  plug 
screwed  to  the  top  plate  in  which  the  upper  pivot  of  the 
fusee  works.  Ibid.,  *Fusee  Sink  ..  the  sink  cut  in  the  top 
plate  of  a  watch  to  give  space  for  the  fusee.  Ibid.  247  The 
'fusee  snail,  a  projecting  nose  on  the  end  of  the  fusee. 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  303  (art.  Horology]  The  spring., 
gives  motion  to  the  fusee,  and  with  it  the  *fusee-wheel  and 
the  rest  of  the  train.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  030/1 
*  Fusee-windlass,  a  pump-windlass  with  a  conical  barrel. 

Fusel  (fi«'zel).  [a.  Ger.  fusel  bad  brandy  or 
other  spirits ;  formerly  applied  in  LG.  dialects  also 
to  bad  tobacco.  Cf.  Ger.  fuseln  to  bungle  (see 
FOOZLE).]  atlrib.  in  Fusel  oil,  '  a  term  for  a  mix- 
ture of  several  homologous  alcohols,  chiefly  amylic 
alcohol,  and  especially  applied  to  this  when  in  its 
crude  form'  (Sytt.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

1850  DAUBENY  Atom.  Th.  vii.  (ed.  2)  227  Being  abun- 
dantly obtained  during  the  distillation  of  potatoes  . .  the 
name  of  oil  of  potato  spirit,  or  fusel  oil,  has  been  assigned 
to  it.  1859  All  Year  Round  No.  32.  128  Fusel  oil.  .makes 
oil  of  pear,  used  in  perfumery  and  the  so-called  'jargonelle 
pear  drops '.  1868  Q.  Rev.  No.  248.  350  A  peculiarly  fcetid 
oil,  termed  '  fusel '  oil,  is  formed  in  making  brandy  and 
whisky. 

Pushionless :  see  FOISONLESS. 

Fusht  (fojt;,  intr.  [Sc.  dial,  pronunciation  of 
WHISHT.]  Hush ! 

1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxvii,  '  Fusht,  fusht,'  said  Francie. 

Fusibility  (fi/Jzibrliti).  [ad.  F.  fusibiliU, 
i.  fusible  :  see  next.]  The  quality  of  being  fusible. 

1614  WOTTON  Archil.  (1672)  20  Observing  in  that  Material 
..a  Fusibility.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  3  Metals  . . 
lose  their  metallic  splendor,  fusibility,  ductility  and  other 
properties.  1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chtm.  II. 
433  Its  fusibility  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the 
magnesian  salt  present.  1880  W.  C.  ROBERTS  Introd. 
Metallurgy  29  Carbon,  it  is  well  known,  gives  to  iron 
fusibility. 

Fusible  (fia-zib'l),  a.  Also  7  fusable.  [a.  F. 
fusible,  ad.  mod.L.  *fusibilis,  f.  'L.ffts-,  ppl.  stem 
oifundOrc  to  pour,  melt,  FUSE.]  Capable  of  being 
fused  or  melted.  Fusible  metal  (see  quot.  1853). 
Fusible  plug  (see  quot.  1874). 


FUSILE. 

(-1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.ff  T.  303  ALso  of  hir 

induration,  Oile.s,  ablucions,  and  metal  fusible  To  tellcn  al, 

wolde  passen  any  bible.     1603  TIMME  Quersii.   n.  i.   104 

Salt  is  fusible.      1615  G.   SANDYS    Tra-u,   in.    203  Sand  . . 

becoming  fusable  with  the  heate  of  the  fornace.  1685  BOYLE 

i    Effects  of  Mot.  iv.  36  The  burning  fluid,  .may  be  made,  .to 

I    melt. .the  more  fusible  metals.     1747  HopsoN^l//«frV  Diet, 

I    O  j  b,  That  called  Potter's  Ore  . .  is  so  frim  and  fusible  that 

[etc.].     i8ia  SIR  H.  DAVY  Clu-nt,  Philos.  297  These  mixtures 

are  more  fusible  than  either  of  their  constituents.     1844-57 

G.  HIND  Urin.  D&0r&t(cd.  §)  472  The  most  contorted  and 

irregularly  figured  calculus   is  the  triple  or  fusible.     1853 

j    URE  Diet.  Arts  I.  46  The  fusible  metal  consisting  of  8  parts 

!    of  bismuth,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin.,  melts  at  the  heat  of 

,    boiling  water  or  212°   Fahr.  though    the    melting   point 

!    deduced  from  the  mean  of  its  components  should  be  51.°. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech,,  Fusible  plug,  one  placed  in  the 

!    skin  of  a  steam-boiler,  so  as  to  be  melted  anol.  allow  the 

discharge  of  the  contents  when  a  dangerous  heat  is  reached. 

1884  Manch.  Exam,  i  Dec.  5/4  The  explosion,  .was  partly 

due . .  to  a  defective  fusible  plug. 

Hence  Fn'siblenees,  the  quality  of  being  fusible. 
1684  BOYLE  Porousn.  Anim.  $  Solid  Bod.  viii.  130  He  had 
I    reduced  . .  real  Gold,   to  that  degree   of  Fusibleness   and 
subtlety,  that.,  the  finer  part  of  the  Metal  would  sweat 
through  his  Glasses. 
fPusie,  var.  of  FOWSIE.  Obs. 
16x7  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  IV.  536/2  Ditches  and  fusies. 
Fusiform  (fi/?zifjjim\  a,  [f.  \,,fu$-us  spindle 
,     +  -(I)FOKM.     Cf.  F.  fusiform*.]     Spindle-shaped  ; 
tapering  from  the  middle  towards  each  end ;  esp. 
in  Bot.t  Entom.  and  Zool. 

1746  DA  COSTA  in  Phil,  Trans.  XLIV.  404  The  cylindric, 
fusiform,  and  other  Belemnites,  of  which  the  two  Ends  or 
j  Extremes  terminate  pointed.  1805  J.  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot. 
(1806)  311  Root  caulescent,  fusiform.  18*6  KIRBY  &  Si*. 
Entomol.  (1828)  IV.  xxxvii.  14  The  great  ganglion  of  the 
rhinoceros- beetle  is  fusiform.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot.  154  Seeds  indefinite,  very  minute,  fusiform.  1854 
WOODWARD  Mollusca.  (1856)  108  Shell  fusiform,  elongated. 
1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  ii.  79  Each  of  these  elon- 
gates, and  surrounds  itself  with  a  delicate,  fusiform,  silicious 
case.  1881  GEIKIE  in  Nature  XXV.  2  A  genus  of  Palaeo- 
nlscid  fishes,  possessing  a  fusiform  body.  1887  Scrif>nerts 
Mag.  I.  427/2  This  torpedo.. is  fusiform,  or  cigar-shaped. 

Fusil J  ;fi**zil).  Her.  Forms :  5-6  fusille.  7 
fusile, -11,  7-  fusil,  [ad.  OF.fu(f)sd  (F.fuseau] 
:— popular  L.  *fusell-ust  dim.  of/usus  spindle. 

The  mod.  Fr.  heraldic  term  vs>/u&£c  \  but  the  adj.yiw*//, 
!     -  Krsii.i.Y,  seems  to  show  that,/««/  was  formerly  used  in 
this  sense.] 

A  bearing  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  lozenge ; 
;    understood  to  have  been  originally  a  representation 
of  a  spindle  covered  with  tow. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albany*  Her.  E  ij  a,  It  is  caldc  fusillit  for  it 

is  made  all  of  fusillis.     1572  BOSSEWELL  Atmorie  n.  34  b, 

Fusilles,  whiche  are  so  termed,  for  that  they  be  made  like 

Spindles.     i6oa  SEGAR  Hon.  Mil.  fy  Civ.  u.  xiv.  70  Km- 

brodered  round  about  with  a  border  of  flames,  fusils  and 

fleeces.      1653  A.  Ross  Ilni-atfitia  (1658)  351  The  great 

Collar  was  made  of  double  Fusiles  enterwoven  with  Stones 

'    and  Flints^  sparkling  flames  of  fire.     1765-8710  PORNY  Her. 

1    Gloss.    1828-40  BERRY  Eneycl.  Her.  I.  s.v.,  The  fusil  nearly 

resembles  the  lozenge  in  shape,  but  is  longer. 

Comb.  1860  J.  HEWITT  Anc.  Arm.  II.  235  Fusil-shaped 
spikes  [of  a  Rowel-spur]. 

Hence  t  Pu'siUed  ppl.  a.  (see  quot.  1486  above). 
Fusil-  ;n#-zil).     Also  6  fusill,  8-9  fuzil ;  and 
see  FUSEE  i.     [a.  F.  fusil  (OF.  fuisit)  =  \\.focile 
:— late  L.  *fotllCi  i.  focus  hearth  (in  pop.  Lat.  fire).] 
fl.  A  fire  steel  for  a  tinder-box.  Obs. 
1580  HOLLVBAND  Treat.  Fr.  Tongt  Vn  Fust/,  a  Fusill  to 
'    strike  fire  in  a  tinder  boxe. 

2.  A  light  musket  or  firelock. 

1680  Eng.  Milit.  Discipl.  i.  20  The  Mousquetun  is  not  so 

long  as  the   Fusil  or   Fire-Lock.      i68j   Lond.    Gaz.    No. 

1684/1  Six  Men  of  the  tallest  Stature,  with  long  Fusils. 

'     1710  DE  FOE  Cntsoe  i.  xx,  We  were  . .  armed  with  a  fusil. . 

each  man.     igjfa-yx  H.  WALPOLE  Vertite'^  Anecd.  Paint. 

j    (1786)  V.  137  The  dew.  .had  made  his  fusil  rusty,  and  . .  he 

was  scraping  and  cleaning  it.     1847  Infantry  Man.  (1854) 

!    28  Seize  the  fusil  with  the  left  hand.    1876  BANCROFT  Hist. 

I     U.  S.  IV.  xxxii.  555  The  sentry  snapped  a  fusil  at  him. 

Fusile  (fiw'zil),  a.  Also  7-9  fusil,  [ad.  L. 
;  fiisil-is,  f./us-  ppl.  stem  of  futtafre  to  pour:  see 
I  FOUND  z/.;*,  FUSE  z>.2  and  -ILE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  melted.     Now  rare. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  n.  i.  105  Metall  is  nothing  else  but 
a  certaine  fusilsalt.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  $  Sub  j,  162  We 
teach,  that  every  Cup  in  which  the  Eucharist  is  consecrated 
be  Fusil.  1758  A.  REID  tr.  Macquer's  Chem.  I.  358  Mix 
with  this  powder.. one  part  of  fusile  glass.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  641  Water,  again,  admits  in  the  first 
place  of  a  division  into  two  kinds ;  the  one  liquid  and  the 
other  fusile. 

2.  Running   or   flowing   by  the   force  of  heat ; 
made  liquid  by  heat.     Now  rare. 

a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  220  Metal  may  be  soft,  and 
yet  not  fusile.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  U.  xii.  (1647)  59 
The  glassie  sand  . .  could  not  be  made  fusile  till  it  was 
brought  hither.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  ii.  70  A  fusil  sea 
That  in  his  furnace  bubbles  sunny  red.  1735  POPE  Odyss, 
vi.  278  And  o'er  the  silver  pours  the  fusil  gold. 

fig'  "839  Blackw.  Mag.  XLV.  461  The  fusile  capacity  of 
a  language  for  running  into  ready  coalitions  of  polysyllables 
aids  this  tendency. 

3.  Formed  by  melting  or  casting. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xxxvi.  (1495'  564 
Bras  that  is  wroughte  wyth  hamour  is  callid  Regular,  and 
bras  that  oonly  is  meltyd  hyghte  Fusile.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  xi.  573  He  formd  First,  his  own  Tooles;  then,  what 
might  else  be  wrought  Fusil  or  grav'n  in  mettle.  1796 


FUSILIER. 

MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  490  The  fusile  or  moveable  types 
were  undoubtedly  Dutch  or  German  inventions.  1837 
WHITTOCK,  etc.  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  386  To  Peter  Schoefler 
belonged  the  honor  of  inventing  '  fusil '  types. 

fig .  1624  DONNE  LXXX  Serm.  xlvi.  .  1640)  460  S.  Paul  was 
borne  a  man,  an  Apostle,  not  carved  out,  as  the  rest,  in 
time ;  but  a  fusile  Apostle,  an  Apostle  powred  out,  and 
cast  in  a  Mold. 

Fusilier  (fi»zilI<>M).  Forms  :  7-8  fuzil(l)eer, 
(7fuseleer,phusilier),  8-9  fusileer,  ,8  fuzeleer), 
7-  fusilier.  [a.  F.  fusilier,  {.  fusil  Fusil,  2.] 
Originally,  a  soldier  armed  with  a  fusil  (see  FUSIL  * 
2).  In  the  British  army,  the  designation  of  'Fusi- 
liers' is  still  retained  by  certain  regiments  (at 
present  ten)  which  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
regiments,  of  the  line  only  by  wearing  a  kind  of 
busby  and  by  some  small  peculiarities  of  costume. 

1680  Ent.  Milit.  Discipl.  iv.  132  The  Fusiliers  have  for 
Arms  the  Sword,  the  Bayonet,  and  Fusil  or  Fire-lock.  1686 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  2135/1  His  Majesties  Company  of  Fuse- 
leers  of  this  City,  Commanded  by  Captain  Graham  1753 
HANWAY  Trim.  (1762)  I.  vii.  xciii.  429  Some  of  the  fuzileers, 
who  are  smaller  bodied  men,  have  their  arms  proportioned. 
1813  Examiner  26  Apr.  272/2  Lieut.  Brownson,  of  his 
Majesty's  23d  Regiment  Royal  Welch  Fusileers.  1838 
J.  B.  NORTON  Tofics  128  Her  [Madras]  illustrious  Fusiliers 
..have  been  dispatched  bodily  to  Calcutta. 

attrib.     1802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet,  s.v.  All  officers  be- 


Fusillade  ,fiwzil?-d),  s6.  Also  9  fusilade. 
[a.  V. fusillade,  i.fusillerto  shoot,  i.  fusil  FUSIL  2.] 
A  simultaneous  discharge  of  fire-arnis ;  a  wholesale 
execution  by  this  means. 

1801  Times  in  Spirit  Putl.  Jrnls.  (1802)  V.  53  From  hence 
were  shot  those  diavolinis  and  cardamoms,  which  have  been 
so  much  admired  for  their  happy  illustration  of  the  mitral1" 
and  fusillades,  i" 
enemy  have  a  co 
lade.  1835  MAC 
336  Then  came . .  revolutionary  tribunals,  noyades,  fusillades! 
1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xiv.  283  This  wanton 
fusilade  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  panic.  1885  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  16  Oct.  6/2  Notwithstanding  the  fusillade, 
no  one . .  appears  to  have  been  hurt. 

trans/.  &n&_fig.  186 .  B.  Hnwre.Saxita-ry  Message  i,  I  heard 
the  welcome  rain,  A  fusillade  upon  the  roof,  A  tattoo  on 
the  pane.  1863  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn,  Birds  of  Killing™ 
xxiii,  O'er  woodland  crests,  The  ceaseless  fusillade  of  terror 
ran.  1881  GEIKIE  in  Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  429  The  men  found 
relief  in  fusillades  of  swearing.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  ^  Nov. 
i/i  The  din  of  controversy,  the  fusillade  of  personalities. 

F-USillade  (fi«zil?-d),  v.  [f.prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  assault  (a  place),  to  shoot  down  (persons)  by 
a  simultaneous  discharge  of  fire-arms. 

1816  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XV.  56  A  whole  corps,  were 
marched  apart  by  one  of  Stofflet's  officers  and  fusilladed. 
1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  I.  xiii.  (1872)  77  Give  them  shriving 
if  they  want  it ;  that  done,  fusillade  them  all.  1884  Century 
Mag.  XXVIII.  560  The  Mahdi's  adherents  fusilladed  his 
palace  at  Khartoum. 

Hence  Fusilla'rtiiig-  vbl.  si.     Also  Fusilla  der. 

1839  CARLYLE  Charlismv.  141  Lyons  fusillading*,  .these. . 
were  but  a  new  irrefragable  preaching  abroad  of  that.  1878 
H.  M.  STANLEY  Dart  Cant.  II.  iv.  119  The  butcher  of 
women  and  fusillader  of  children. 

Fusillation  (tSlUf'fai).  rare.  [n.  of  action 
f.  F.  fusilier  to  shoot  :  see  FUSILLADE  sb.  and 
-ATION.]  Capital  punishment  by  shooting. 

1859  SALA  Gas-light  t,  D.  vii.  83  The  black  cutty  [pipe]. . 
was  with  him  when  under  sentence  of  fusillation  for  sketching 
a  droschky  in  the  Nevski  Perspective. 

Fusilly  (fi/J-zili),  a.  Her.  Also  (i  fusile,  7 
fusillee,  8  fusilley,  9  fusilS.  [a.  OY.fuseli,  f. 
fusel:  see  FUSIL  '.]  Of  a  field :  Covered  with  fusils 
(see  FUSIL!  i). 

1571  BOSSEWELL  Arnwrie  n.  116  Two  Fillers  in"pile  fusile 
Dargent.  1634  PHACHAM  Gentl.  Exerc.  in.  149  Fusillee  is 
like  unto  Masculy,  but  your  fusils  must  be  made  long  and 
small  in  the  middle.  1711  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III. 
165  The  old  Manner  of  Ingrailing  in  Arms  is  like  Fusilley 
1825  Genii.  Mag.  XCV.  i.  309  The  Tabley  family,  whose 
armorial  ensign  was;  Argent,  a  pale  fusile  Sable  1864 
BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  $  Pop.  viii.  35  In  a  Field  Fusilly.  .the 
divisions  are  narrower  than  in  Lozengy. 
b.  Fusil-shaped. 

1860  HEWITT  Anc.  Arm.  II.  235  The  rowels  ..  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds— the  star  shaped,  the  indented,  and 
the  fusilly. 

Fusing  (fi«-zirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  FUSE  v.2  +  -ING  l.] 
The  action  or  process  of  fusing  (see  FUSE  v. 2),  lit. 


1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  $  Gl.  192  This,  in  fusing 
was  converted  into  a  black  glass.  1886  Athenxum  22  May 
684/1  A  little  fusing  into  harmony  would  do  wonders  for 
this  picture. 

b.  attrib.,  a*  fusing  point  or  temperature,  the 
point  or  temperature  at  which  fusion  takes  place. 

1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  11.  xxxi.  409  The  fusing  point  has 
been  elevated  by  the  pressure.  iKj  —  J/eat  vi.  §  240 
(1870)  188  The  fusing-point  of  cast  iron  is  2,000°  F.  1886 
A.  WINCHELL  Walks  $  Talks  Geol.  Field  101  The  fusing 
temperature  now  existing  within  [the  earth]. 

Fusion  ( fifi-ian).  [ad.  I.,  fusion-em,  n.  of  action 
i.fundfre  to  pour.  Cf.  FOISON  and  F.  fusion^ 

1.  The  action  or  operation  of  fusing  or  rendering 
fluid  by  heat ;  the  state  of  flowing  or  fluidity  in    ,' 
consequence  of  heat.  Also  in  phrases  -\ofeasy,  hard 
fusion:  melted  with  ease  or  difficulty,     ^ll'atery 
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fusion  :  the  melting  of  certain  crystals  by  heat  in 
their  own  water  of  crystallization. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  327  To  brynge  it  to  fusion  or 
meltynge.  1594  PLAT  Jejuell-lw.  I.  14  Although  some 
sortes  of  them  [Ashes]  bee  of  harder  fusion  or  melting  than 
others.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  i.  5I  Flints  and 
pebbles  are  subject  unto  fusion.  1683  PETTUS  F/eta  Min. 
I.  (1686)  5  Oars,  .of  an  easier  Fusion.  1718  QrixcY  Compl. 
Disf.  12  This  Operation  is  . .  seldom  perform'd  without 
Melting  or  Fusion.  1807  T.  THOMSON  C'Aem.  (ed.  3)  II.  53 
When  exposed  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  they  undergo 
the  watery  fusion  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  water  which  they  con- 
tain becomes  sufficient  to  keep  the  barytes  in  solution. 
1812-16  J.  SMITH  ranorama  Sc.  ff  Art  I.  5  The  texture  of 
steel  is  rendered  more  uniform  by  fusion.  1832  G.  R.  PORTER 
Porcelain  ff  Gl.  70  That  degree  of  heat  must  be  employed 
which  will  give  perfect  fusion  to  the  glaze.  1878  HCXLEY 
Physiogr.  199  It  [the  earth]  existed  at  one  time  in  a  state  of 
fusion. 

Jig.  1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  227 
That  wonderful  religious  movement  which  . .  threw  men's 
minds  into  a  state  of  fusion. 

b.  concr.  A  fused  mass. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amusem.  138  The  fusion  is  to  be 
raised  to  the  tempering  height.  1863  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid. 
in  Georgia  61  Clouds,  which  appeared  but  a  fusion  of  the 


1 2.  Path,  and  Phys.  a.  Thinning,  attenuation 
(of  the  blood).  Cf.  FUSE  v.2  I  d.  b.  In  etymo- 
logical sense  :  A  pouring ;  pouring  forth  (of  the 
blood);  ?  =  CIRCULATION.  Obs. 

1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extemp.  54  A  Decoction  of  Bur- 
dock., keeps  the  blood  in  a  due  mixture,  and  hinders  its 
Fusion.  1725  N.  ROBINSON  Th.  Physick  114  The  Arteries, 
on  whose  Forces  the  Division  and  Fusion  of  the  Blood 
entirely  depend. 

3.  The  union  or  blending  together  of  different 
things  (whether  material  or  immaterial)  as  if  by 
melting,  so  as  to  form  one  whole ;  the  result  or 
state  of  being  so  blended.  Const,  into,  with. 

1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  iv.  (1869)  1. 24  By  fusion  of  the 
parts  they  can  easily  be  reunited.  1830-3  LYELL  Princ. 
Geol.  (1875)  II.  in.  xxxviii.  353  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  partial  fusion  of  the  mammalia  at  some  remote  period. 
1831  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  u.  Ellistoniana,  That  harmonious 
fusion  of  the  manners  of  the  player  into  those  of  everyday- 
life.  01834  COLERIDGE  Shaks.  Notes  11849)  'o  The  fusion 
of  the  sensual  into  the  spiritual.  1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th. 
iv.  1.  434  A  fusion  of  nations . .  and  an  assimilation  of  races. 
1853  MILMAN  Lai.  Chr.  (1864)  IV.  vii.  vi.  206  This  absolute 
fusion  of  the  religion  of  peace  with  barbarous  warfare. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Race  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  22 
Everything  English  is  a  fusion  of  distinct  and  antagonistic 
elements.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  xiii.  398  He  argues  fora 
fusion  of  law  and  equity.  1880  BASTIAN  Brain  28  Fusions 
of  ganglia  may  occur  during  thedevelopmentofsomeanimals. 
1882  VINES  SacAs'  Bat.  582  The  embryo-sac  is  formed  by 
the  fusion  of  t%vo  cells  equivalent  to  spore-mother-cells. 

b.  Politics.  The  coalition  (of  parties  or  factions). 

1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  (Mi,)  22  Political  conciliation  became 
the  slang  of  the  day.  and  the  fusion  of  parties  the  babble  of 
clubs.  1861  MAY  Const.  Hist.  (1863)  I.  i.  8  A  new  reign 
was  favorable,  .to  the  fusion  of  parties.  1879  GREEN  Read. 
Enp.  Hist.  vi.  33  Their  union  was  the  result  of  no  direct 
policy  of  fusion. 

attrib.  1864  GREELEY  Amer.  Conft.  I.  xxii.  328  The 
refusal  of  part  of  the  Douglas  men  to  support  the  Fusion 
ticket  (composed  of  three  Douglas,  two  Bell,  and  two 
Breckinridge  men'.  1896  Daily  News  27  July  7/5  Great 
difficulties  are  inevitable  in  making  a  fusion  ticket  in  the 
various  States. 

Fusion,  -ou^n)n(e,  obs.  forms  of  FOISON. 

Fusionism  (fi»V53niz'm).  [f. FUSION^.  +  -ISM.] 
The  principle  or  practice  of  supporting  a  coalition 
or  coalitions  between  political  parties. 

1851  Fraser's  Mag.  XLIII.  683  Fusionism  means  ..  a 
renunciation  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  its  deeds  and 
principles  [etc.]. 

Fusionist  fw'sanist).  [f.  FUSION  sb.  +  -IST. 
Cf.  F '.  fusionniste.~\  One  who  strives  to  promote 
fusion  or  coalition  between  differing  associations, 
parties,  or  opinions. 

1851  Fraser's  Mag.  XLIII.  683  The  man.. now  comes 
forward  as  a  fusionist.  1856  Wcslm.  Rev.  XXI.  479  Its 
[the  French  Academy's]  elections  are  pitched  battles  between 
the  Imperialists  and  the  Fusionists.  1884  Cfntury  Mag. 
Jan.  399/1  Ready  to  break  a  lance  one  day  for  the  Orlean- 
ists,  another  for  the  fusionists. 
b.  atlrib.  passing  into  adj. 

1858  J.  W.  DONALDSON  Lit.  Greece  III.  41  Neglecting  the 
reactionary  or  fusionist  schemes  of  Philo  or  Antiochus. 
1873  Daily  News  22  Aug.,  The  Fusionist  negotiations  have 
suddenly  and  finally  ended  in  failure.  1875  M.  PATTISON 
Casaubon  504  After  a  short  period  of  irresolution  . .  he 
settled  down  in  the  attitude  which  we  may  call  fusionist. 
1882  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Apr.  6  Among  Canadian  Railway 
Securities  there  is  the  fusionist  conflict  with  its  ups  and 
downs  of  prices. 

Fusionleas :  see  KOISONLEKS. 

t  Fu'Sltive,  a,.  Obs.  [irregularly  f.  'L.fus-  ppl. 
stem  of  funde'rc  to  pour.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
fusing  or  melting. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  75  Whereby  the  liquative 
or  fusitive  Art  is  enriched. 

t  Ftt'sive,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L./iis-  ppl. 
stem  oifundfrt  to  pour  +  -IVE.]  A.  adj.  Tending 
to  fuse  ;  in  quot.,  tending  to  thin  ;the  blood).  Cf. 
1'  USE  V.-  l  d.  B.  s&.  Something  which  fuses. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disf.  262  Esula  is.. sharp,  in- 
cisive, tenuative,  fusive,  apertive  and  siccative.  1678  R, 


FUSS. 

R[USSELL]  Geber  in.  n.  n.  xii.  197  The  special  fusive  of  it 
[i.e.  Iron]  is  Arsnick  of  every  kind. 

Fnsk,  a.  rare.  Also  fuse.  [ad.  L./usr-us  in  same 
sense.]  Dark  brown,  dusky,  fuscous.  Hence 
t  Fu-skish  a.  06s.,  somewhat  dark  or  dusky; 
frrrskya.  Obs.-1  =  Ju.sK. 

1563  HYLL  Art  Garden.  (15931  '3  The  seeds  be  then  ripe 
to  be  gathered,  when  the  grapes  bee  full  ripe,  which  ripe- 
nesse  of  them  by  their  fuskish  and  browne  colour  . .  may  be 
knowen.  1577  DEE  Rclat.  Spir.  I.  (1659)  75  That  about 
the  center  is  of  fuskish  or  leadish  colour.  1599  A.  M.  tr. 
Gatellwucr' s  Bk.  Physicke  56/1  Till  such  time  as  the  fuscke 
coloured  oyle  come  therout.  1610  TOFTE  Hon.  Acad.  II  44 
The  dreadfull  lodge  of  the  fuskie  daughters  of  blacke 
Night.  1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disf.  715  Verdigrease 
makes  it  sometimes  citreous,  sometimes  fusk.  1669  SIR  R. 
PASTON  in  Sir  T.  Ermine's  Wks.  (1848)  III.  513,  I  found  it, 
from  itts  fuscye  red  color,  looke  licke  white  lead  ground  with 
oyle.  1829  LAMB  Let  to  H.  C.  Robinson  27  Feb.,  Your 
strange-shaped  present,  while  yet  undisclosed  from  its  fuse 
envelope. 

t  Fu'Skin.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  fuscina  in 
same  sense.]  A  three-pronged  spear. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  52  A  one  syde,  Neptune  wyth 
hiz  Tridental  Fuskin. 

Fusle,  var.  of  FUZZLE  v.,  06s. 

I  Fusoe.  Ola.-1  [Anglicized  spelling  of  Fr. 
ftiseau.]  A  spindle. 

£1710  C.  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  119  People  both  in  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk  knitt  much  and  spin,  some  wth  y*  Rock  and 
fusoe  as  the  French  does,  others  at  their  wheeles. 

Fusoid  (fi»-zoid),  a.     [f.  L.  fns-us  spindle  + 

-OID.]    =  FUSIFORM  2. 

1889  in  Century  Diet. 

tFU'SOry,  a.  Oi>s.-'  [a.d.'L.fusori-us^./us- 
ppl.  stem  o'fundere  to  pour.]  Adapted  or  tending 
to  fuse  or  melt. 

1678  R.  R[USSELL]  Geber  v.  v.  276  The  Fusory  Furnace  is 
that  in  which  all  Bodies  are  easily  melted  by  themselves. 

Fusoun,  obs.  form  of  FOISON. 

tFuss,  sb^    Obs.  =  FnssocK  i ,  FUSTILTJOS. 

1667  DRYDEN  &  DAVENANT  Tempest  in.  iii,  This  [his 
Bosen's  Whistle] . .  is  a  Badge  of  my  Sea-Office ;  my  fair 
Fuss,  thou  dost  not  know  it.  1675  COTTON  Burlesque 
on  B.  113  That  great  ramping  Fuss,  thy  Daughter.  1702 
STEELE  Funeral  ill.  (1734)  51  O'  Sunday  Morning  at 
Church  I  curtsied  to  you  ;  and  look'd  at  a  great  Fuss  in  a 
glaring  light  dress  next  Pew. 

Fuss  (fire),  sb?  [Perh.  echoic  of  the  sound  of 
something  sputtering  or  bubbling,  or  expressive  of 
the  action  of  'puffing  and  blowing'.  Cf.  also 
fuss,  Fuzz  (  =/«zzAz//).  The  common  view  that 
the  word  is  connected  with  Fous  a., '  eager,  ready,'  is 
baseless ;  the  adj.  is  not  found  later  than  the  isth  c., 
and  has  little  affinity  of  sense  with  the  sb.] 

1.  A  bustle  or  commotion  out  of  proportion  to 
the  occasion  ;   a  needless  or  excessive  display  of 
concern  about  anything  ;  ostentatious  or  officious 
activity.     Phrase,  f  to <  keep  a  fuss  7fz/4  =  the  later 
to  make  a  fuss  about. 

1701  FARQUHAR  Sir  H.  WiUairm.  i,  Ah  !  I  hate  these 
Congregation-women.  There's  such  a  fuss  and  such  a 
clutter  about  their  Devotion.  1716  SWIFT  To  a.  Lady  in 
Johnson  Eng.  Poets  XLIII.  79  Come  to  use  and  appli- 
cation ;  Nor  with  senates  keep  a  fuss,  c  1730  LD.  LANS- 
DOWNE  Wild  Boar's  Def.  Wks.  1732  I.  140  With  your 
Humanity  you  keep  a  Fuss ;  But  are  in  truth  worse  brutes 
than  all  of  us.  1783  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Jan.,  I  felt  so 
fagged  with  the  preceding  day's  fuss.  1806-7  }•  BERESFORD 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xi.  271  You  have  both  been 
making  a  great  fuss  about  nothing.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/. 
Mast  xxiii.  71  She  got  under  weigji  with  very  little  fuss. 
1850  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  I.  175  It  is  only  foolish  little  men 
that  are  fond  of  mysteries  and  fusses.  1879  DIXON  Brit. 
Cyprus  vi.  58  They  were  to  ask  no  leave,  and  make  no  fuss. 
1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commw.  III.  ci.  424  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  fuss  about  trotting-matches. 

b.  Fuss-and-feathers,  bustle  and  display ;  hence 
fuss-and-featherdom. 

1866  Temple  Bar  May  198  Their  [hen-women's]  fuss  and 
featherdom  have,  .a  different  direction.  1891  WOLSELEY  in 
Pall  Mall  G.  23  Sept.  7/2  It  was  no  fuss-and-feathers  and 
gold-lace  army. 

2.  A  state  of  (more  or  less  ludicrous)  consterna- 
tion or  anxiety. 

1703  VANBRUGH  Con/ed.  iv.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  431/1  Why. 
here's  your  Master  in  a  most  violent  Fuss,  and  no  mortal 
Soul  can  tell  for  what.  1746  HAWLEY  in  Albemarle  50  \'rs. 
of  my  Life  (1876)  I.  114,  I  could  not  tell  you.  .the  fusse  the 
battalions  of  Guards  are  in  upon  this  sudden  embarkation. 
1813  LADY  BURGHERSK  Lett.  (1893)  74  Madame  Legoux.. 
had  been  in  a  fine  fuss  about  us. 

3.  [f.  the  vb.]  One  who  fusses. 

1875  HOWELLS  Foregone  Concl.  98,  I  am  a  fuss,  and  I 
don  t  deny  it. 

Fuss  (f»s),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  inlr.  To  make  a  fuss ;  to  be  in  a  bustle ;  to 
busy  oneself  restlessly  about  trifles  ;  to  move  fussily 
(about,  up  and  down,  etc.) 

1791  Ehina  II.  132  The  Thorntons  were  among  the  first. 
Sir  Gilbert  fussing  about,  with  his  large  white  wig  and 
gouty  legs,  as  happy  as  any  of  them.  1797  POLWHELE  Old 
Eng.  Gent!.  62  She  fuss'd  to  form  arrangements  with  the 
cook.  1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sf  mice's  Sf.  Taurxv.  78  He  had 
been  fussing  about  it  not  long  before.. dusting  the  portrait 
of  himself.  1859  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr.  456/2  Forth  would  fuss 
Achmet,  with  a  huge  crowd  of  staff.  1871  DIXON  Toiver  IV- 
iv.  34  Sir  John,  .fussed  and  fumed  about  the  Court.  1876 
MRS.  F.  E.  TROLLOPS  Charming  Fellow  I.  xL  143  His  wife 


FtTSSE. 

liked  to  be  fussing  about  in  kitchen  and  store-room.  1883  J. 
PARKER  Tync  Ch.  n  But  the  more  he  was  fussed  over  the 
more  he  infidelled.  1887  T.  A.  TROLI.OPE  What  I  remember 
I.  xiv.  293,  1  remember  the  host  fussing  in  and  out  of  the 
room  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner.  1889  The 
County  vi.  in  Cornli.  Mag.  Feb.,  They  may  be  fussed  over 
as  novelties. 

trans/.  1847  LYTTON  Lucretia  1 1 4  By ^  the  coal  fire,  where, 
through  volumes  of  smoke,  fussed  and  nickered  a  pretension 
to  flame.  1862  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  I.  340  Little 
steam  gondolas  with  onion-funnels,  puffing  and  fussing  like 
busy  water-beetles  in  a  microscope. 

2.  trans.  To  put  into  a  fuss ;  to  agitate,  worry; 
to  bother  about  trifles.  Also  To  fuss  up  (?  dial.) : 
to  flatter,  treat  with  fussy  politeness. 

1816  T.  MOORE  Mem.  (1833)  II.  98  Safe  arrived,— quite 
well,  but  more  pulled  about,  fussed,  and  bustled  than  ever. 
1820  CLARE  Rural  Life  (ed.  3)  14  Since  Hope's  deluding 
tongue  inclin'd  me  To  fuss  myself.  1821  —  Vilt.  Minstr.  I. 
157  Since  he  fuss'd  me  so  up  in  the  grove.  1876  Miss 
YONGE  Womankind  xxviii.  245  It  is  generally  the  safest 
way  to  take  care  to  be  in  time  ourselves,  but  to  guard 
against  fussing  other  people.  1885  MRS.  WALFORD  Nan, 
etc.  II.  163  The  going  in  and  out.  .always  fusses  me. 

Hence  Fussed  ///.  a.,  in  a  fuss  ;  agitated,  dis- 
concerted ;  Fussing:  vbl.  so.  and  ppl.  a.  Also 
Fussa-tion  [see  -ATION],  the  action,  habit,  or 
practice  of  fussing ;  Fn'sser  [see  -KK  '],  one  who 
fusses. 

1775  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Let.  Nov.  in  Early  Diary,  She  dis- 
pelled all  sort  of  ceremony,  distance,  or  fussation.  1826 
Miss  MITFORD  Village  H.  (1863)  317  She  was  addicted  to 
a  fussing  and  fidgetty  neatness.  1832  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's 
Introd.  9  The  character  of  the  traveller,  meddling,  self- 
important,  and  what  the  ladies  call  fussing.  1847  BUSHNELL 
Chr.  Nurt.  n.  i.  (1861)  245  His  obstinacy  is  but  the  fussing 
of  his  weakness.  1860  Miss  YONGE  Stokesley  Seer.  v. 
(1880)  228  David  is  taking  up  his  slate,  and  looking  a  little 
fussed  because  there  is  a  scratch  in  the  corner.  1869  LADY 
BARKER  Station  Life  N.  Zealand  xv.  (1874'  108,  I  have 
finished  all  my  little  fussings  about  the  house.  1884 
A.  A.  PUTNAM  10  Yrs.  Police  Judge  xv.  161  Every  witness, 
affiant,  loafer,  fusser,  and  teazer  of  this  jurisdictions! 
region.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  2  May  2/3  The  Standard  with 
its  fellow  fussers  and  fogies  abroad  sits  down  and  waits  the 
event.  1895  World  Christm.  No.  61/2  That  idiotic  fussa- 
tion .  .all  the  excitement,  and  all  those  people  staring  at  her. 

Fuss,  Fuss-ball  :  see  Fuzz,  FUZZ-BALL. 

t  Fosse.  Her.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  fosse  a  ditch.] 
A  foss,  ditch,  or  pool  represented  as  a  charge  on 
a  shield. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cclxxxi.  171  b,  The  blasure  of 
his  armes  was  goules,  two  fusses  sable  [a  deux  fosses  noires] 
a  border  sable. 

11  FU'SSefall.  Obs.~l  [Ger./««/a//,  f.  phrase 
(einem)  zufuszc  or  zu  fussen fallen  to  fall  at  one's 
feet.]  Prostration  before  a  sovereign. 

1547  THIRLBY  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  Vin,  XI.  402  The 
Commissaries  of  the  Duke  of  Wyrtenberghe  have  made 
theyr  fussefall  and  kneled  before  thEmperour. 

Fusses:  see-FusP^.2 

Fassify  (fo-sifsi),  v.  [f.  Fuss  v.  +  -(I)FT.] 
intr.  To  make  a  fuss,  to  go  about  fussily.  So 
Fn:ssiflca'tion  [-(I)FICATION],  the  action  of 
making  a  fuss. 

1834  BECKFORD  Italy  II.  311  How  to  escape  formal  fussi- 
fications.  1868  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  317  Johnson  was  constantly 
fussifying  about  the  brewery  with  an  ink-horn  in  his  button- 
hole. 1883  Miss  BRADDON  Phantom  Fort,  xli,  Fussifica- 
tion  about  her  carriage. 


Fussily  i  (vs\\\),atfv.  [f.  FUSSY  a.  +  -LY  -'.]  In 
a  fussy  manner. 

1817  BYRON  Beppo  Ixxiii,  Who. .getting  but  a  nibble  at 
a  time.  Still  fussily  keeps  fishing  on.  1864  J.  FORSTER 
Life  Sir  J.  Eliot  I.  114  He  had  to  make  answer  by  fussily 
quoting  his  own  book  against  Bellarmine.  1883  F.  M. 
PEARD  Canlrad.  I.  33  He  had  acted,  a  little  fussily  perhaps, 
but  nobly. 

Fussiness  (f»-sines).  [f.  FUSSY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  habit  of  being  fussy  ;  restless  or 
ostentatious  activity  about  trifles. 

1851  HELPS  Comf.  Solit.  xi.  (1874)  192  That  freedom  from 
small  fussiness.  1876  GREEN  Stray  Stud.  316  Her  religious 
exhortations  are  backed  by  scoldings  and  fussioess.  1884 
Manch.  Exam.  20  May  5/2  The  fussiness  of  Thiers,  who 
would  have  a  finger  in  every  pie  that  was  being  made. 

tFu-ssle.  Obs. 

1607  BREWER  Lingua  iv.  vi,  Such  stirre  with  . .  Muffes, 
Pussies,  Pussies  . .  Fillets,  Croslets.  .and  so  many  lets,  that 
yet  shee  is  scarse  drest  to  the  girdle. 

Fu-ssock,  fuzzock.    Also  7  fussooks.  [Cf. 

Fuss  sb.i  •  also  fuss,  Fuzz  si.1,  FUZZ-BALL.] 

1.  A  fat,  unwieldy  woman,  dial,  or  slang: 

a 1100  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.  v.,  A  Fat  Ftissocks, 
5,  ?35"!tl£'ti  Strapping  Woman,  c  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim 
Bobbin)  Vow  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  55  This  broddling 
Fussock  lookt  feaw  os  Tunor  [a  dog]  when  id  done.  1868 
WAUGH  Sneck  Bantu.  40  '  Nay,'  cried  Billy ;  '  thae'rt  noan 
beawn  to  run  off  thi  bargain  becose  o'  this  fuzzock  makin1 
her  dm,  arto? 

2.  Sc.  A  fluffy  mass  (of  cotton). 

1882  G.  MACDONALD  Castle  Warlock  xxiv.  (1881)  i« 
A  fussock  o  cotton-'oo'  rowed  roon  a  bit  o'  stick. 

Hence  f  Fu-ssock  v.  Obs.  intr.,  to  roll  about 
in  an  unwieldy  way.  Implied  in  +  Fu'ssockinfr 
ppl.  a.  1  Obs. 

1782  CHARLOTTE  BURNEY  in  Mad.  D'Arblay's  Early 
Diary  (1889)  II.  297  Mrs.  Percy  is  a  vulgar,  fussocking, 
proud  woman ;  but  very  civil  to  us.  1847-78  HALLIWELL, 
Fussocking,  large  and  fat. 
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Pussy  (fo'si),  a.    [f-  Fuss  sb?  +  -Y  !.] 

1.  Of  persons,  their  habits  and  actions :  Fond  of 
fuss,  moving  and  acting  with  fuss  ;  habitually  busy 
about  trifles. 

1831  T.  MOORE  Mem.  (1854!  VI.  201  Lucky  for  him  that 
he  is  so  little  of  an  irritable  or  fussy  nature.  1850  J'raser  s 
Mag.  XLI.  163  She  is  fussy  and  fidgetty  (if  there  be  such 
words).  1854  LOWELL  Cambridge  y>  Y.  Ago  Prose  Wks.  1890 
I.  46  Foreign  travel  may. .  make  them,  if  not  wiser,  at  any 
rate  less  fussy.  1866  Miss  BRADDON  Lady's  Mile  in.  41  1  he 
fussy  dowager,  .swooped  down  upon  her  nephew.  1877  OWEN 
Wellesley's  Deip.  p.  xlv,  The  fussy  charlatanism  . .  or 
ambitious  sciolists.  1892  JESSOPP  Stud.  Recluse  Pref.  (1893) 
1 1  There  were  no  schools  then  ;  no  fussy  visiting  of  the  poor. 

trans/.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Em:  ix.  (1894)  212  The 
butterfly  . .  is  much  too  fussy  an  insect  to  enjoy  himself 
properly.  1893  Daily  News  5  July  9/1  The  fussy  little 
Conservancy  tug. 

2.  dial,  and   U.S.     Of  places:  Full   of  bustle, 
bustling. 

1848  A.  B.  EVANS  Lticcsttrsh.  Words,  etc.  s.v.,  The  shops 
willbe  quite  full  and  fussy.  1853  MOTLEY  Com  (1889)  I. 
vi  161  A  populous,  busy,  fuming,  fussy,  Tittle  world  like  this. 

3.  Of  dress,  etc. :  Full  of  petty  details.     Also,  in 
dressmaking  language,  without  depreciatory  im- 
plication ;  With  many  flounces,  puffs,  pleats,  etc. 

1858  HOLLAND  Titcomk's  Lett.  L  92  Let  every  garment  be 
well  fitted.. fussy  in  no  point.  1881  Queen  i  Oct.  Advt., 
The  skirt  . .  puffed  more  or  less  fussy,  according  to  figure. 
1895  Daily  Chnn.  15  Jan.  7/3  The  latter  [medal]  had  been 
withheld,  the  designs  being  fussy  and  of  doubtful  con- 
struction.  1896  Westm.  Gar.  7  May  3/1  The  fussy  sunshade 
is  much  befiounced  with  lace-edged  chiffon. 

t  Fast,  sb*  Obs.  Also  6  foust.  [a.  OY.fust 
(mod.F./z2/):  see  FOIST  sb:-~\ 

I.  1.  A  wine-cask. 

1481-90  Howard  Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  8;,  xxx.  pipes 
here,  and  a  toon  wyn  x.i.,  the  bere  x./».  and  for  the  fustes 
xxx.i.  1601  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  295  The  Serjant . .  hath 
for  his  fee,  all  the  empty  fbustes  of  wine. 

2.  '  A  strong  smell,  as  that  of  a  mouldy  barre.1 ' 
(Johnson  1755). 

Whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

II.  3.  (Seequot.  1819.)     [So  F./d/,  It./usta.] 
1665  J.  WEBB  Stone-Heng  (1725)  35  The  Column .  .dimin- 
ishing (from  the  third  Part  of  the  Fust  upwards!.     1682 
WHELER  Joum.  Greece  i.  48  They  were  neither  Channell'd, 
nor  altogether  plain  ;  but  their  Fusts  cut  into  Angles.     1717 
BERKELEY  Jrnl.  Tour  Italy  27  Jan.  Wks.  1871  IV.  550 
The  wreaths  along  the  fusts  of  the  columns.    1819  NICHOL- 
SON Diet.  Archil ,  Fast,  the  shaft  of  a  column,  or  trunk  of 
a  pilaster. 

t  Fust,  sb.l  Oh.  In  //.  6-7  fusses,  fusts, 
[ad.  It./usto  lit.  '  stick '.  Cf.  f.fut  de  girofle. 

With  the  plural  torm/usses  cf.  &\z\.fisses  fat  fists.  It  is 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  first  quot.  belongs  to  this 
word.] 

(See  quot.  1657.) 

1421  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  240 
Moche  worth  is  the  lytwary  y-makyd  of  fuste  and  aloes,  for 
that  fuste  confortyth  the  stomake  . .  Then  sethe  he  fuste  in 
wynne,  and  drynke  hit  erly.  1597  GERARDE/rV«Wln.  cxliv. 
1352  Those  grosse  kinde  of  Clones  . .  which  of  the  ancients 
are  called  Fusti,  whereof  we  haue  englished  them  Fusses. 
1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  cxxxiv.  199  Those  [Cloves] 
that  do  abide  longer  on  the  trees  . .  being  called  by  most 
Fusses,  yet  some  call  the  stalks  of  the  Cloves  Fusses. 
Ibid.  Table. .  Fusses  or  Fusts. 

Fast,  s/i.3  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [var.  of  FIBST  rf.] 
The  ridge  of^he  roof  of  a  house  :  see  quot.  1819. 

1703  MOXON  Mefh.  Exerc.  142  The  Fust  of  the  House. 
1819  NICHOLSON  Diet.  Archit.,  Fust,  a  term  used  in  Devon- 
shire, and  perhaps  in  some  other  counties,  for  the  ridge  of 
a  house. 

t  Fust,  sl>.*  Obs.     [short  f.  FUSTIC.]   -  FUSTIC. 

1682  WHELER  Jaunt.  Greece  iv.  307  There  groweth  Fust 
also,  or  Yellow-wood,  used  to  dye  with. 

Fast  (&>st),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  FOIST  v.- 
[f.  FUST  st>.1  i,  2.]  intr.  To  become  mouldy  or 
stale-smelling ;  esp.  a.  Of  com :  To  become 
mouldy  ;  also  Jig.  b.  Of  wine  :  To  taste  of  the 
cask ;  z\sofig. 

a  1599  H.  SMITH  Sertn.  (1637)  440  As  the  Manna  which 
the  Jewes  gathered  over  an  Homer  did  them  no  good,  but 
mould  and  fust.  1604  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  iv.  39  (Qo.  2)  He 
that  made  vs  . .  gaue  vs  not  That  capabilitie  and  god-like 
reason  To  fust  in  vs  vnvsd.  1755  JOHNSON,  Fust,  to 
grow  mouldy  ;  to  smell  ill.  1^99  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I. 
429  To  prevent  wine  from  fusting,  otherwise  tasting  of  the 
cask.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Fust,  to  mould  as  corn  does. 

Hence  Fvrsted ///.  a.  = FUSTY  i. 

1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  v.  117  Of  fusted  hoppes  now  lost 
for  lack  of  sale.  1621-51  BURTON  Anat.  Mel  \.  ii.  I.  yL  63 
If  the  spirits  of  the  brain  be  fusted  . .  the  children  will  be 
fusted  in  the  brain  ;  they  will  be  dull,  .all  their  lives.  1799 
G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  432  To  restore  a  wine  fusted,  or 
tasting  of  the  cask.  1897  G.  MACDONALD  Salted  ivith  Fire 
205  To  me  it  was  like  the  fuistit  husks  o'  the  half-faimisht 
swine  ! 

Fust,  obs.  f.  of  FIST  rf.i,  var.  of  FOIST  sb.*  Obs. 

Fostage  (fzvsteds).  Cafe  Colony,  [f.  FUST  si. 
+  -AGE.]  '  The  vats,  tubs,  and  all  the  wooden  uten- 
sils used  in  making  wine '  (MS.  Let.  Nov.  1865). 

1868  Cafe  f,  Natal  News  7  Dec.  18  A  large  vintage  in 
prospect,  and  no  fustage  in  which  to  store  it. 

Fustanella  (wstine-li).  Also  fustinella, 
fustanelle,  (badly)  fustanelli.  [a.  It.  lingua 
ivmca.  fustanella,  dim.  of  the  name  by  which  the 
garment  is  known  in  Greece  and  Turkey :  mod.Gr. 
Albanian  fuslan,  believed  to  be  a.  It. 


FUSTIAN. 

fustagiio  FUSTIAN.]    A  stiff  full  petticoat  of  white 
cotton  or  linen  worn  by  men  in  Modern  Greece. 

1849  CURZON  Visits  Monast.  266  Gentlemen  in  dirty 
white  jackets  and  fustanellas.  1854  B.  TAYLOR  Lands  of 
Saracen  359  The  spruce  young  Greeks,  whose  snowy  fus- 
tanelles  were  terribly  bespattered,  came  off  much  worse. 
1866  FELTON  Atic.  <y  Mod.  Gr.  II.  n.  vii.  407  The  Pellecaria 
.  .walking  jauntily  along  the  Street  of  /Eolus..in  tasselled 
fez,  embroidered  jacket,  snowy  fustanelli.  1882  G.  F.  ARM- 
STRONG Garl.fr.  Greece,  Brigand  Parnass.  to  You  see  him 
yonder,  .his  fustinella  white  and  bright  as  it  should  be. 

Hence  Fustane'llaeda.,  wearing  a  fustanella. 

1853  FELTON  Fajn.  Lett.  xli.  (18651  3l°  He  was  a  fusti- 
nellted  fellow,  with  a  villainous.  .look.  1883  A.  J.  EVANS  in 
Archaeol.  (1884)  XLIX.  24  These  fustanella'd  peasants. 

Fuste,  obs.  form  of  FIST  sbl 

f  Fu'Ster.  Obs.  Also  5  fuystour,  6  fustar,  6-7 
foystor.  [a.  AF.  fuster,fuyster,  i.  fust  (mod.F. 
fAf)  piece  of  wood.  In  continental  OF.  fustier 
had  the  wider  sense>  of  worker  in  wood,  carpenter, 
etc.]  A  saddle-tree-maker. 

[1309  Lib.  Custum.  Lond.  (Godef.),  Que  nul  fuster  face 
arzons  de  seles,  sinoun  de  quarter.]  1415  in  York  Myst. 
Introd.  26  Fuystours.  1530  PALSCR.  223/2  Fustar  that  maketh 
saddell  trees,  tastier.  1598  STOW  Sum.  (1603)  542  Foystors, 
the  wardens  and  two  persons,  one  messe.  1609  D.  ROGERS 
Harl.  MS.  1944  If.  26  in  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  Forewords  22 
Sadlers,  lusters.  1611  Canterbury  Marriage  Licences  (MS.) 
7  Oct.,  Joh'em  Morcetur  de  Challock,  fluster. 

tFa'Sterer.   Obs.  rare-1,    ^prec. 

1600  Chester  PI.  lE.  E.  T.  S.)  I.  7  Saddlers  and  ffusterers. 

Fusteric  ^ffsterik).  [f.  FUST-ET,  after  tur- 
meric] The  colouring  matter  of  fastet.  Cf.  FUSTIN. 

1860  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  II.  318  This  wood  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  yellow  colouring  matter,  named  fusteric. 

Fastet  (fo'stet).  [a.  V.fustet,  ad.  fr.fustet  = 
Sp.fiistete,  an  etymologizing  corruption  (as  if  dim. 
of  Pi.  fust,  Sp.  fuste  stick,  piece  of  wood)  of  the 
Arab,  source  of  FUSTIC.]  A  small  European  shrub 
(Rhus  Cotinus),  from  which  a  yellow  dye  is  ex- 
tracted ;  called  also  young  fustic.  (See  quots.) 

1821  URE  Diet.  Chem.,  Fnstet,  the  wood  of  the  rhvs 
cotinus,  or  Venus's  sumach,  yields  a  fine  orange  colour, 
but  not  at  all  durable.  1828  in  WEBSTF.H.  1853  URE  Diet. 
Arts  I.  834  Fvstet,  the  wood  of  the  rhus  cotinus,  a  fugitive 
yellow  dye.  Ibid.  I.  837  Fustic,  the  old  fustic  of  the  English 
dyer,  as  the  article  fustet  is  their  young  fustic. 

Fustian1  fo'stianV*-  and  a.  Forms:  3  fustane, 
4-5  fustain,  4  fustayn,  4-6  fustiane,  -yan  e, 
fusten(e,  (5  fustian,  fustyn,  6  fustin,  fusohain, 
fustheyn.fushtyayne,  fusty  am,  fus  teen,  f  oaten, 
Sc.  fustean),  5-7  fustion,  -yon,  4-  fustian,  [a. 
OF.  fustaigne,  -aine,  mod.F.  futaine  fem.  =  Pr. 
fustani,  Sp.  fusion,  Pg.  fustao.  It.  fustagno,  repr. 
med.L.  (pannus)  fustdneus,  (teld)  fustdnea  ;  con- 
jecturally  derived  from  Postal,  the  name  of  a  suburb 
of  Cairo  where  cloth  was  manufactured.] 
A.  sb. 

1.  Formerly,  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth  made  of  cotton 
and  flax.     Now,  a  thick,  twilled,  cotton  cloth  with 
a  short  pile  or  nap,  usually  dyed  of  an  olive,  leaden, 
or  other  dark  colour. 

c  i aoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  i63De  meshakele  of  medeme  fustane 
[or  perh.  fustani].  (71386  CHAUCER  Prol.  75  Of  fustyan  he 
wered  a  gepoun.  c  1450  Merlin  279  His  clothinge  was  blakke 
fustyan  with  bendes  on  the  sleues.  1502  Privy  Purse  Exp. 
Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  16,  ij  yerdes  of  white  fustyan  for  sokkes 
for  the  Quene.  1558  Wills  I,  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  162, 
ij  blanketts  of  fustheyn.  1586  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  i.  49 
Where's  the  Cooke  . .  the  seruingmen  in  their  new  fustian. 
1658  A.  Fox  Wurttf  Surg.  II.  xxix.  149  Commonly  I  used 
..some  pieces  of  fustions,  cutting  them  of  two  fingers 
breadth.  1696  J.  F.  Merchants  Ware-ho.  8  Dimetty  . . 
which  is  called  Pillus  Fustian,  is  of  great  use  to  put 
Feathers  in  for  Pillows.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  44.  418 
Fustian  and  corduroy  that  was  neither  sound  nor  fragrant. 
t  b.  A  blanket  made  of  this  material.  Obs. 
1424  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  56,  I  wull  he  haue  to  be  oone  bed 
a  peyre  fustyan^  ^1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  922 
Fustian  and  .sheas  clene  by  sight  and  sans  ye  last.  1494 
Housek.  Ord.  (1790)  121  Then  shall  the  yeoman  of  the  stune 
take  a  fustian  . .  &  caste  it  upon  the  bedd  . .  &  the  sheete 
likewise  . .  then  lay  on  the  other  sheete  . .  then  lay  on  the 
over  fustian  above.  1500  Inv.  in  Ann.  Reg.  (1768)  134  A 
paire  of  old  Fustians. 

f  C.  Fustian  of  Naples.  Also  6  fustian  in 
naples  or  aplis,  fustyan(e  aples  or  n)apes,  fwsti- 
naples,fustianapes,fustniapes,  6-7 fustian  anapes 

I   or  an  apes.     App.  a  kind  of  cotton  velvet.    Cf. 

i   A-NAPES.  Obs. 

1465  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  505  Fustian,  bustian,  nor  fustian 
of  Napuls.  1534  in  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (Peacock  1866)  207 
A  new  cusshion  of  fustian  in  naples.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc. 
v.  iii.  (ed.  7)  533  Fustianapes  of  Vellures,  and  of  Wool,  Bayes, 
Silke,  Parchment  lace,  Sarcenet  and  Inkle.  1575,  1611, 
a  1627  [see  A-NAPES]. 

2.  fig.  Inflated,  turgid,  or  inappropriately  lofty 
language ;    speech  or  writing  composed  of  high- 
sounding  words  and  phrases ;    bombast,  rant ;  in 
early  use  also  f  jargon,  made-up  language,  gib- 
berish.  For  the  development  of  sense  cf.  BOMBAST. 

c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  iv.  76  Wag .  Let  thy  left  eye  be 
diametarily  fixed  upon  my  right  heel,  with  quasi  vestigiis 
nostris  insistere.  Clown.  God  forgive  me,  he  speaks  Dutch 
fustian.  1599  B.JoNSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  his  Humour  III.  i, 
Prithee  let's  talk  fustian  a  little,  and  gull  them.  1621  BURTON 
I  Anat.  Mel.  n.  Hi.  n.  (1651)  316  If  he  can ..  wear  his  clothes  in 
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fashion,  .talk  big  fustian.  1651  CLF.VKLANH  roi'tns  41  With 
humble  service,  and  such  other  Fustian.  1681  DRYDEN  Sp. 
Friar  Ded.,  I  am  much  cleceiv'd  if  this  be  not  abominable 
fustian,  that  is,  thoughts  and  words  ill  sorted,  and  without 
the  least  relation  to  each  other.  1735  POPE  Prol.  Sat.  187 
And  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad,  It  is  notPoetry,  but 
prose  run  mad.  a  1797  H.  WALPOLE  Mem.  Get).  Ill  (1848) 
I.  viii.  in  Glover.. uttered  a  speech  in  most  hsroic  fustian. 
1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  it.  y.  (1869)  123  They  flounder 
about  between  fustian  in  expression,  and  bathos  in  sentiment. 
1884  Fortn.  Rev.  June  838  It  was  all  nonsense,  and  the  basest 
kind  of  political  fustian. 
b.  occas.  Clap-trap. 

1880  BEACONSFIELD  F.ndymitm  xci,  Sensible  Englishmen 
. .  looked  upon  the  whole  exhibition  as  fustian. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1832  HONE  Year  Bk.  62  Rum  fustian  is  a  '  night-cap  ', 
made  precisely  in  the  same  way  [as  egg-flip]. 

4.  Comb.,  as,  fustian-maker  ;  fustian-clad,  -suited 
adjs.     Also  fustian-cutting,  the  action  or  process 
of  cutting  the  surface-threads  of  weft  of  fustian  ;  so 
fustian-cutter,  one  who  performs  this ;  f  fustian- 
man,  a  fustian-maker ;  fustian-picker,  a  workman 
who  dresses  fustian. 

1876  C.  M.  DAVIES  Unorth.  Land.  54  *Fustian  clad  men. 
1884  Cfiesn.  Gloss.,  *Fustian  cutter,  one  who  finishes  off 
fustian  by  cutting  it  to  a  sort  of  velyetty  pile.  1855  MRS. 
GASKELL  North,  ff  S.  xvii,  Where  is  your  sister  I  Gone 
•fustian-cutting.  1704  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3987/4  Robert  Dunn, 
of  Bolton  in  Le  Moors..* Fustian-maker.  1720  Ibid.  No. 
5000/8  William  Nabbs,  late  of  Hallifax,  *Fustianman. 
1865  Public  Opinion  21  Jan.  55/1  If  the  makers  of  lucifer- 
matches  are  not  henceforth  to  be  poisoned ..  nor  ''fustian- 
pickers  to  be  rendered  deformed  by  bad  conditions  of  work. 
1891  Daily  News^  26  Dec.  5/5  A  gardener  . .  assisted  by  one 
of  his  *fustian-suited  fellows,  is  staking  and  pruning  a  tree. 
B.  adj. 

1.  [attrib.  use  of  the  sb.]  Made  of  fustian. 

1537  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  128  Item  I  geve  to  Wylliam 
BoTo'  my  fasten  doblett.  1554  Ibid.  144  A  paier  of  fu!«ian 
blankets.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  465  For  my  clothes  being 
but  a  threadbare  fustian  case  were  so  meane.  1712  STEELE 
Spect.  No.  498  p  3  A  lively  young  fellow  in  a  fustian  jacket. 
1753  SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathom  (1781)  63/2  For  all  my  bit  of 
a  fustian  frock . .  I  have  more  dust  in  my  fob,  than  all  these 
powdered  sparks  put  together.  1826  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol. 
(1828)  IV.  538  The  plain  fustian  jacket  used  by  English 
sportsmen.  1859  THACKERAY  Virgin,  xxii,  He  wore  a  plain 
fustian  cloak. 

fig-  '5*9  Pappe  ™.  Hatchet  (1844)  39  Botching  in  such 
frize  iestes  vppon  fustion  earnest.  1592  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's 
Super.  158,  I  could  smile  at  a  frise  jest  when  the  good  man 
would  be  pleasurable  and  laugh  at  fustion  earnest  when  the 
merry  man  would  be  surly.  1885  E.  W.  LIGHTNER  in 
Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  533/1  To  gain  some  individuality 
which  will  remove  the  impression  that  it  is  a  fustian  counter, 
part  of  a  genuine  and  admirable  fabric. 
b.  dial.  (See  quot.,  and  cf.  FUSTIANY.) 

1750  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Huso.  III.  i.  66  There  are  four  several 
sorts  [of  Marl],  viz.— the  Fustian,  the  Cowshit,  the  Black- 
steel,  and  the  Shale :  The  Fustian  Sort  is  an  Earth  com- 
posed of  a  fat  Loam  and  Sand,  of  a  reddish  Colour. 

2.  Of   language :    Of   the    nature    of   fustian ; 
ridiculously  lofty  in  expression  ;  bombastic,  high- 
flown,  inflated,"  pompous.     fAlso,   belonging   to 
cant  or  made-up  jargon. 

1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier (1871)  37  Then  comes  he  out .. 


Some  fustian  booke,  or  the  darke  glasse.  1623  COCKERAM 
Premon.,  The  fustian  termes,  vsed  by  too  many  who  study 
rather  to  bee  heard  speake,  than  to  vnderstand  themselves. 
i6«o  HOWELL  Lex.  Tetragl.,  Fustian  Language,  Barra- 
gouin;  la  lingua  furbesca;  Jerigon9a.  1670  COTTON  Esper- 
non  ii.  vn.  329  The  Queen  . .  writ  a  Letter  to  the  Duke  . . 
in  a  fustian  style.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  vii.  482  Notwith- 
standing the  fustian  eulogiums  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  Catholic  Missionaries.  1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  II.  v. 
11.  §  73.  229  Pope  censures  the  haste,  negligence  and  fustian 
language  of  Chapman.  1884  J.  SHARMAN  Hist.  Swearing 
ii.  26  The  fustian  ornament  of  somewhat  spirited  talk. 

t  b.  Hence  of  a  writer  or  speaker.  Obs. 
[1597:  sees.]  1693  DRYDEN  .Perj/Kjv.  9  Let  Fustian  Poets 
with  their  Stuffbe  gone.     1782  J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  II.  x. 
149  note,  Ridiculing  the  false  pomp  of  fustian  writers. 

t  c.  Fuslian  fume  :    a  great  display  of  anger. 
So  fustian  anger.  Obs. 

'553  BALE  Vocacyon  30  b,  The  Treasurer,  beynge  in  hys 
fustene  fumes,  stoughtely  demaunded  a  determinate  answere. 
1583  STANYHURST  ^neis  ii.  (Arb.)  46  With  fuming  fustian 


3.  Worthless,  sorry,  pretentious. 

1523  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel  1206  This  fustian  maistres  and 
this  giggishe  gase.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  II.  iv.  203 
Thrust  him  downe  stayres,  I  cannot  endure  such  a  Fustian 
Rascall.  1600  Dr.  Dodypoll  i.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  103 
A  fustic  Potticarie  ever  at  hand  with  his  fustian  drugges. 


poor  lack-lmen  mate. 

tb.  'Made  up',  imaginary.   Obs. 

1600  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Km.  (1692)  Induction,  The 
scene  Gargaphie ;  which  I  do  vehemently  suspect  for  some 
fustian  country, 

t4.  Sc.  ?  Coarse,  plain,  homely.   Obs.  rare-1. 

'549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  43  Thai  hed  na  breyd  hot  ry  caikis 
and  fustean  skonnis  maid  of  flour. 

Hence  Pu  stianed  a.,  clothed  in  fustian  ;  Fu  s- 
tianist,  one  who  writes  fustian  ;  Frrstianiie  v. 
VOL.  IV. 
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intr.,  to  write  fustian ;  Fu'stiany  a.  dial  (fee 
quot.,  and  cf.  FUSTIAN  B.  i  b). 

1642  MILTON  A  pel.  Sweet,  viii,  Preferring  the  gay  rankness 
of  Apuleius,  Arnobius,  or  any  modern  Fustianist,  before  the 
native  Latmisms  of  Cicero.  1830  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet's 
Lot  4  To  get  a  ring,  or  some  such  thing,  And  fustianize 
upon  it.  1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Leg.  62  The  fus- 
tianed  keeper  winked  at  the  gorgeous  Roman  warrior. 
1883  I.  HARDY  Wessex  T.  in  Longm.  Mag.  I.  572  Hob- 
nailed and  fustianed  peasantry.  1884  CAcsh.  Gloss., Fttstiany, 
applied  to  sand  with  a  good  deal  of  earth  (the  colour  of 
fustian)  in  it,  that  prevents  its  being  used  for  mortar. 

Fustic  (fo'stik).  Also  6-7  fuaticke,  ',7  fust- 
wick,  8  fustoo,  -uo),  7-9  fustick.  [a.  f.fustoc, 
a.  Sp.  fustoc,  a.  Arab.  (_p—j  fustuq,  ad.  Gr. 
mardxTj  PISTACHIO.  The  name  was  transferred  from 
the  pistachio  to  the  closely-allied  sumach-tree 
(Rhus  Cotinus},  and  thence  to  another  tree  which 
resembles  the  latter  in  yielding  a  yellow  dye.] 

1.  The  name  of  two  kinds  of  wood,  both  used  for 
dyeing  yellow,  a.  The  wood  of  the  Venetian 
sumach  (Rhus  Cotinus).  Now  only  with  denning 
word,  young  or  Zante  fustic,  b.  The  wood  of 
the  Cladrastis  (Chlorophora,  Madura)  tinctoria  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Sometimes  called 
for  distinction  old  fustic. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  123  Steles  [of  arrows]  be 
made  of  dyuerse  woodes,  as . .  Fusticke  [etc.  ].  1646  Royalist 
Composition  Papers  (Yorksh.  Archawl.  Soc.)  II.  47  In  goods 
viz.  Oyles,  Mathers,  Gales,  Copperis,  Retwood,  flustwick. 
1651  Perfect  Account  No.  101.  2071,  2  Cannestrees  of 
Cochinele,  a  good  quantity  of  Fustick.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 


Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  290  Fustick  imported  "from  the 
Greek  islands  is  in  very  small  sticks,  and  is  denominated  by 
the  trade  young  Fustick.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem,  Ore. 
Bodies  414  Before  fustic  can  be  employed  as  a  dye-stuff, 
it  must  be  cut  into  chips.  i8;ro  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  218 
Fustic  is  brought  to  market  in  long  pieces  or  logs. 

2.  A  yellow  dye  extracted  from  the  wood  of  the 
fustic  trees. 

1858  CARPENTER  Veg.  Phys.  §  367  The  dye  termed  Fustic 
. .  is  extracted  from  the  wood  of  a  species  of  Mulberry  tree. 
1863  Life  in  South  II.  306  Fustic,  and  copal,  with  other 
dyes  and  varnishes. 

3.  attrib.,  as  fustic-tree,  -wood. 

1630  CAPT.  SMITH  Trav.  *  Adv.  xxvi.  56  Fusticke  trees 
are  very  great  and  the  wood  yellow,  good  for  dying.  1713 
tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  70  The  People  of  Provence  and 
Italy,  after  they  have  peel'd  off  the  Bark,  sell  the  Fustick 
Wood.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  3^9  The  Fustic  tree. 
This  is  a  fine  timber  wood,  and  a  principal  ingredient  in 
most  of  our  yellow  dyes. 

Fnstied  (fwstid).  [f.  FUSTY  +  -ED  i.]  Made 
fusty  ;  deprived  of  brightness  or  freshness. 

1576  NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex,  ii.  vi.  141  b,  Affections 
and  perplexities . .  making  him  to  loke  lyke  syluer  al  fustyed 
wyth  chimney  soote. 

Fustigate  (fo'stig<Ht),  v.  Now  humorously 
pedantic.  [f.  L.  fustigdt-  ppl.  stem  of  fiisfigdre 
to  cudgel  to  death,  f.  fastis  cudgel.]  trans.  To 
cudgel,  beat. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Fustigate,  to  beat  with  a  staff, 
to  cudgel.  ai66i  FULLER  Worthies  (1662)  136  Falling  out 
with  his  Steward,  .and  fustigating  him  for  his  faults.  1837 
CARLYLF.  Fr.  Rev.  III.  in.  viii.  (18721  131  These  serpent, 
haired  Extreme  She  Patriots  do  now.  .shamefully  fustigate 


.      3  bne  may          

patient  himself,  provided  he  be  old  and  sensible  enough  to 
fustigate  himself  systematically. 

fi%.  (atsol.)  1888  Sat.  Rev.  2  June  667  He  brands,  he 
bruises,  he  fustigates ;  he  stamps  his  victims  ridiculous. 

Hence  Fu-stig-ated  ///.  a.  Also  Fu-stigator, 
one  who  fustigates  or  beats  (another). 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Fustigated,  beaten  with  a  Cudgel. 
1865  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Nov.  o  We  shall  hear  by  an  early  mail 
of  the  magistrate  himself  naving  been  assaulted,  .as  soon 
as  the  gallant  fustigator  is  liberated  on  bail. 

Fustigation  (fratig?-Jsn).  [ad.  L.  fustigd- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  i.fustigare  to  FUSTIGATE.  Cf. 
f  .fustigation.']  The  action  of  cudgelling  or  beating. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  $  M.  (1596)  609/2  This  penance  . .  to  be 
done,  .that  is  to  say,  six  fustigations  or  displings  about  the 
parish  church  of  Aid  borough.  1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  64 
That  nunishment  of  Fustigation  was  it  seems,  instituted  by 
Antoninus  and  Commodus.  1667  EARL  OF  BRISTOL  Elvira 
n.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XV.  32  Heaven  send  him  a  light  hand 
To  whom  my  fustigation  shall  belong.  1715  tr.  C'tess 
EfAunoy's  Wks.  205  Don  Pedro  cry'd  so  loud  at  that 
fustigation.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  iv.  i,  Martyrdom 
not  of  massacre,  yet  of  fustigation.  1860  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON 
Bk.  about  Doctors  I.  ^  For  many  centuries  fustigation  was 
believed  in  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  bodily  ailments. 
fig.  1858  MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889)  I.  249  Lord  Clarendon  in 
the  Lords  administered  a  most  serious  fustigation. 

t  Fustila-rian.  Obs.  (1 nonce-wd.}  [?  Comic 
formation  on  next.]  ?  =next. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  n.  i.  66  (Qo.  1600)  Away  you 
sculhan,  you  rampallian,  you  fustilarian  [1633  Fustilhrian], 
ile  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

Fustilugs  (ffstilcgz).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [?f. 
FUSTY  a.  +  Luo  in  the  sense  of  something  heavy  or 
slow.]  A  person,  esp.  a  woman,  of  gross  or  corpu- 
lent habit ;  a  fat,  frowzy  woman. 

1607  R.  C.  tr.  Estienne's  World  of  Wonders  Pref.  10  The 
country  swains  contenting  themselues  though  they  haue  not 


FUSTY. 

|  the  fairest,  take  the  woodden-fac'd  wenches  and  the  ill- 
!  fauourd-foule-fustilugs  for  a  small  summe.  1621  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  iv.  i.  11651)  519  Every  lover  admires  his 
mistress,  though  she  be.  .a  vast  virago,  or.  .a  fat  fustylugs. 
1639  tr.  Juntas'  Sin  Stigmat.  xv.  39  You  may  dayly  see  such 
fustilugs  walking  in  the  streets,  like  so  many  Tunnes,  each 
moving  upon  two  pottle  pots.  1746  Exmoor  Scolding  118 
(E.  D.  S.)  Ya  gurt  Fustilugs  !  1778  Ibid.  Gloss.,  Fusty-lugs, 
— spoken  cf  a  big-boned  Person, — a  Great  foul  Creature. 
1867  W.  F.  ROCK  Jim  an'  Nell  Ixii.  (E.  D.  S.  No.76)  '  Nell 
isn  t  a  gurt  fustilugs  O'  cart-hoss  heft,  an'  hulking  dugs.' 

Fustin  (ffstin).  Chem.  [f.  FUST-IC  or  FDST-ET 
+  -IN.]  '  The  name  given  by  Preisser  to  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  Rhus  Cotinus '  (Watts  Diet.  Chem. 
1864).  Cf.  FDSTERIC. 

Fustle  (f»'s'l),  sb.  Sc.  and  dial.  Also  fussle. 
[onomatopoeic;  cf.  Fuss,  BUSTLE.]  (See  quols.) 
So  Pu'stle  v.  dial.,  to  make  a  fuss;  Firstling 
ppl.  a.  dial.,  fussing,  fussy. 

1832-53  J.  BALLANTYNE  in  Whistle-Binkie  (Scot.  Songs) 


fuss,  or  bustle.  Warw.  1867  W.  F.  ROCK  Jim  an'  Nell 
cxxxiv.  (E.  D.  S.  No.  76),  Zum  foreward,  fustling  youth. 
1891  Hartland  Gloss.,  Fustle,  to  make  a  fuss. 

tFtrstler.  Obs.  rare-1.  1  =FUSTER. 

1605  Defos.  in  Wells  Depos.  (MS.),  Johannes  Webb,  de 
Brushford  in  comite  Somerset,  Fustier. 

Fusty  (fo'sti),  a.  Also  6  fewsty;  and  see 
FOISTY.  [f.  FUST  si.1  2.] 

1.  That   has   lost   its   freshness,   stale-smelling, 
musty,     a.  Of  a  wine-cask  or  vessel.     Also  of  the 
wine  :  Tasting  of  the  cask.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  in.  xii.  (1495)  57  Wyne  and 
other  licour  takyth  infeccion  of  a  vessell  that  is  fusty.  1520 
WHITINTON  Vulg.  (1527)  15  The  wyne  bottell  is  somwhat 
fusty.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  152  To  renue  their  wines, 
and  make  them  seem  fresh  and  new,  after  they  haue  by 
long  lying  gotten  a  fusty  rotten  tast.  1616  SURFL.  & 
MARKS.  Country  Farme  617  To  restore  againe  into  his 
former  and  sound  estate,  the  Wine  that  is  growne  fat, 
fustic,  and  hath  taken  winde.  1877  Holderness  Gloss  , 
Fusty,  musty;  fetid;  stale:  generally  applied  to  malt 
liquors,  or  vessels  containing  them. 

J*g'  »64S  MILTON  Colast.  (1851)  375  His  farewell,  which 
is  to  be  a  concluding  taste  of  his  jabberment  in  law,  the 
flashiest  and  the  fustiest  that  ever  corrupted  in  such  an 
unswiird  hogshead. 

b.  Of  bread,  corn,  meat,  etc. :  Smelling  of  mould 
or  damp. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (1495)  6  He.  .founde  brede.  .the 
whyche  was  not  fayre,  but  fusty  and  spotted.  1545  ASCHAM 
Toxofh.  i.  (Arb.)  76  If  a  feaste  . .  had  fewsty  and  noughty 
bread,  all  the  other  daynties  shulde  be  vnsauery.  ieo6 
Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Three  Scrm.  ii.  59  Who  had  rather  the 
corne  should  waxe  fustic  in  their  garners  then  to  sell  it  out 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  n.  i.  in  If  he  knocke  out  either  of 
your  braines,  he  were  as  good  cracke  a  fustic  nut  with  no 
kernell.  1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Improv.  (1746) 
339  You  must  not  presently  mould  up  your  Meal  after 
grinding.. nor  keep  it  too  long,  lest  it  prove  fusty.  1884 
J.  Bull's  Neighb.  in  True  Light  xii.  88  He  will  take  a 
piece  of  diseased  horse  or  fusty  beef,  and  make  a  rago&t 
that  will  cause  you  to  smack  your  lips. 
fig.  i6joTRAPp  Comm.  Numbers  ix.  n  That  fusty,  swell- 
ing, sownng,  spreading  corruption  of  nature  and  practice. 

2.  Of  persons,  places,  etc. :  Having  an  unpleasant, 
'  close ',  or  '  stuffy  '  smell  snch  as  arises  from  dirt, 
dust,  or  damp. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Garnesche  77  Fusty  bawdyas. 
1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  in.  iv,  Hang  him,  fustic  Satire, 
he  smells  all  goat.  1603  md  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  v. 
iv.  2233  Farewell  musty,  dusty,  rusty,  fusty  London 
c  1648-50  BRATHWAIT  Barnabees  Jrnl.  Xva,  Ins  are  nasty, 
dusty,  fustic.  1798  A.  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  V.  147  Old 
fusty  stuff-beds.  1840  LADY  GRANVILLE Lett.  Jan.  (1894)  II. 
299  Intense  heat  in  the  mild,  fusty  weather.  1843  DICKENS 
in  Forster  Life  in.  101  Dirty  clothes-bags  musty,  moist  and 
fusty.  1848  KINGSLEY  Saint's  Trag.  iv.  iv,  Stifling  her 
with  fusty  sighs.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brovrn  at  Oif.n,  A 
fusty  old  gown  which  had  been  about  college  probably  for 
ten  generations. 

3.  fig.  That  has  lost  its  freshness  and  interest  ; 
bearing  marks  of  age  or  neglect ;  of  old-fashioned 
appearance  or  behaviour,  '  fogeyish '. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  \.  iii.  161  At  this  fusty  stuffe,  The 
large  Achilles  . .  laughes  out  a  lowd  applause.  1609  W.  M. 
Man  in  Moone  (1857)  84  True  is  the  proverbe,  though  fustic 
to  fine  wits.  1674  J.  D.  Mall  I.  i.  in  Dryderis  Wks.  1884 
VIII.  513  All  pretty  Ladies  will  shun  thee  for  a  fusty  Hus- 
band. 1728  CAREY  Song  in  Vanbr.  &  Gib.  Prov.  Huso,  rv, 
If  I  stay  'till  I  grow  gray,  They'll  call  me  old  Maid,  and 
fusty  old  jade.  1743-4  MRS.  DELANY  Let.  to  Mrs.  Denies 
in  Life  S,  Corr.  249  Old  fusty  physicians,  you  know  are 
full  of  ceremony.  1783  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  x.  x,  What 
could  ever  induce  you  to  give  up  your  charming  estate  for 
the  sake  of  coming  into  his  fusty  old  family  I  1833  TENNY- 
SON Poems  153,  I  forgave  you  all  the  blame,  Musty  Chris- 
topher ;  I  could  not  forgive  the  praise,  Fusty  Christopher. 
1843  MRS,  GORE  Fascin.  164  Lftoriere  is  too  good  a  rider 
. .  to  lose  his  time  with  fusty  Latin  and  Greek.  1883  Gd. 
Words  183  The  doctors  say  we  get  musty  and  fusty  if  we 
stay  in  one  place. 

i  b.  ?  Ill-humoured,  peevish,  dull.  Obs.  rare- '. 
1668  PEPYS  Diary  18  June,  My  wife  still  in  a  melancholy, 
fusty  humour,  and  crying,  and  do  not  tell  me  plainly  what 
it  is. 

f  e.  Used  as  sb.  :  A  '  seedy '  person.  Obs. 
a  1732  GAY  Distress'd  Wife  n.  v.  If  Mr.  Forward  calls, 
think— Yes — You  may  let  him  in . .  But,  be  sure  you  let  in 
no  Fusties. 

4.  Comb.,  as,  fusty-framed,  -looking,  -rusty  adjs. 
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FUSUBB. 

,593  Tell-TrotKs  N.  Y.  Gift  4  After  the  finishinge  of 
whose  fustie  framed  speech.  1782  CowrER  Let.  to  Ummn 
5  Tan  in  Life  1804  III.  no  But  what  shall  we  say  of  his 
[Johnson's]  fusty-rusty  remarks  upon  Henry  and  Emma? 
1877  M.  M.  GRANT  Sun-Maid  i,  A  fusty-looking  old  per- 
sonage with  a  large  umbrella.  . 

Hence  Frrstily  adv.,  Pn'stiness  ;  also  (jocular 
nonce-wds.)  Pu'sticate  v.,  to  make  fusty ;  Fu's- 
tifled  a.  =  FUSTY  a.  3. 

>)  218  Item,  that  the  Brewers  doe 


crape  but  from  the  cask,  a  1721  LISLE  Husb.  (1752)  169 
'Tis  not  only  the  loss  of  those  grains  that  actually  grow, 
but  a  foulness  and  fustiness  also.  1835.  BECKFORD  Recall. 
150  This  most  consequential  of  equerries  . .  invited  us  . . 
to  screen  ourselves  from  the  meridian  heats  . .  Preceded 
by  the  right  pompous  and  fustified  equerry,  we  diverged 
from  the  mended  track.  1839  Blackw.  Mag.  XLVI.  734 
When  there  was  a  sort  of  golden  age  . .  and  shepherds  had 
nothing  to  do  but  pipe  . .  The  country  pipes  now-a-days, 
are  terribly  fusticated  with  tobacco.  1864  Realm  18 
May  8  We  have  so  long  associated  him  [an  actor]  with 
Melter  Moss,  that  rustiness  and  fustiness  seemed  a  normal 
part  of  his  being.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  30  A  student, 
and  smells  fustily  of  books,  as  an  inveterate  smoker  does  of 
tobacco.  1883  J.  PAYN  Thicker  than  Water  151  The  one 
is  fustiness,  the  other  is  skimpiness.  In  the  former  case 
. .  the  air  is  rather  difficult  to  breathe.  Flue  is  everywhere. 

Fuaun,  obs.  form  of  FOISON. 

Fu'Sure.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  fiisiira  founding,  f. 
fundere  to  found  (metals).]  Fusing,  smelting. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Fusure,  a  flowing  or  melting  of 
Metals.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Put,  int.  Obs.  [?  an  instinctive  exclamation ; 
but  cf.  FOOT  sb.  I  b.]  Used  to  express  surprise. 

1601  MARSTON  Ant.  #  Mel,  n.  Wks.  1856  I.  23  Fut,  how 
he  tickles  yon  trout  under  the  gilles.  Ibid.  in.  35. 

Put,  obs.  and  Sc.  form  of  FOOT. 

Futcheld  (fot/61).     [Of  obscure  origin. 

Possibly  repr.  some  compound  of  FOOT  ;  cf.  pole-foot, '  the 
hind  end  of  a  pole  which  goes  into  the  cleaves  of  the 
futchels '  (Knight).] 

One  of  the  pieces  of  timber  carrying  or  supporting 
the  shafts,  or  pole,  or  splinter-bar  of  a  carriage. 

1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (1801)  I.  50  The  futchels  are  2 
light  timbers  fixed  in  The  fore  axeltree  bed.  1851  lllustr. 
Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  1. 260  Friction  plates  attached  to  futchells. 
1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  4)  II.  940  The  futchel  or  socket 
for  the  pole  of  the  carriage,  must  also  be  jointed  to  the 
middle  of  the  fore-axletree  bed  and  splinter  bar.  1876 
VOYLE  Mil.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Futchels  are  strong  pieces  of  wood 
or  iron,  three  in  number,  uniting  the  splinter-bar  and  the 
axle-tree  bed  of  a  gun-carriage  or  limber. 

f  Fute,  v.  Obs.~l     [?  echoic.]  intr.  To  whistle. 

c  1650  Robin  Hood  52  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  29  Now 
fute  on,  fute  on  thou  cutted  fryar.  .it  is  not  the  futing  in 
a  fryers  fist  that  can  doe  me  any  ill. 

Fute,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FOOD,  FOOT. 

Fute,  Futerer,  var.  FEUTE,  FEWTEKER,  Obs. 

Futher,  -ir,  obs.  forms  of  POTHER  sb. 

Futhorc  (ftt'JipA).  Also  futhark,  -ork.  [Named 
from  the  first  six  letters,/,  «,/,  f  or  a,  r,  k.]  The 
Runic  alphabet. 

1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  iv.  iv.  285  The 
name  futhork  is  applied  to  all  systems  of  phonetic  signs  of 
the  Teutonic  Stock,  for  the  same  reason  as  those  of  classical 
derivation  are  called  alphabet.  1865  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times 
App.  (1878)  618  We  possess  no  less  than  61  Runic  Futhorcs. 
1868  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  Mon.  I.  p.  vii,  Shown  by  a  couple 
of  the  later  futhorcs. 

Futile  (fia-til,  -ail,  a.  [a.  F.  futile  or  ad.  L. 
fiitilis  (more  correctly  futtilis)  that  easily  pours 
out,  leaky,  hence  untrustworthy,  vain,  useless,  usu. 
supposed  to  be  i.fud-  stem  ol fundere  to  pour  out.] 

1.  Incapable  of  producing  any  result;  failing 
utterly  of  the  desired  end  through  intrinsic  defect ; 
useless,  ineffectual,  vain. 

"555  HARFSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  F///(Camden)  252  How 
weak  and  futile  it  is  . .  we  have  already  shown,  c  1750 
SHENSTONE  Elegies  ix.  31  Disdaining  riches  as  the  futile 
weeds.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  13  f  8  Half  the  rooms  are 
adorned  with  a  kind  of  futile  tapestry.  170*  BURKE  Pres. 
St.  Affairs  Wks.  VII.  113  Render  it  as  futile  in  its  effects, 


struggles  with  the  natural  character  . .  may  seem  futile  and 
fruitless,  but  in  the  end  they  do  good.  1873  JOWETT  Plata 
(ed.  2)  1. 1 12  An  inference  that  Protagoras  evades  by  drawing 
a  futile  distinction  between  the  courageous  and  the  confident. 
1875  E.  WHITE  Lift  in  Christ  Pref.  11878)  13  This  is  indeed 
an  appeal  which  is  made  by  every  futile  dreamer. 

2.  Occupied  with  things  of  no  value  or  importance, 
addicted  to  trifling,  lacking  in  purpose.  1  Obs. 

1736  BOLINGBROKE  Patriot.  (1749)  ila  These  judgments 
and  these  reasonings  may  be  expected  in  an  age  as  futile  and 
as  corrupt  as  ours.  1751  CHESTERF.  Lett.  11792)  III.  152  The 
polite  conversation  of  the  men  and  women  of  fashion  at 
1  ans,  though  not  always  very  deep,  is  much  less  futile  and 
frivolous  than  ours  here.  Ibid.  192  Frivolous  futile  people. 
1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  v,  Mar.  an.  1775  'Davy  has  some 
convivial  pleasantry  about  him  ;  but  'tis  a  futile  fellow.' 

to.  Unable  to  hold  one's  tongue,  addicted  to 
talking,  loquacious.  Obs.  [From  the  etymological 
sense,  'leaky'.]  Cf.  FUTILITY  3. 

1612  BACON  Ess.,  Counsell  (Arb.)  320  One  futile  person, 
that  maketh  It  his  glory  to  tell,  will  do  more  hurt,  then 
mame  that  know  It  their  dutie  to  conceale.  i6«  —  Simula- 
tion (Arb.)  508  Talkers  a-d  Futile  Persons. 
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4.  quasi-rf.     A  futile  person. 

iSpzT.  DUNCAN  Canaanitish  U'omaux.  130  After  all,  why 
should  he  remain  for  ever  among  the  futiles  ? 

Hence  Fu-tilely  adv.,  Fvrtileness. 

1737  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Futileness,  Futility,  Blabbing, 
Silliness,  Lightness,  Vanity.  1812  J.  J.  HENRY  Camp.  agst. 
Quebec  80  Being  without  arms,  and  in  an  unknown  country, 
my  inconsequence  and  futileness  lay  heavy  on  my  spirit. 
1881  Harfers  Mag.  LXIII.  353  Regnault  met  his  death, 
futilely  in  almost  the  last  engagement  of  the  war.  IBM  MM. 
M.  HvNGERFOZDHmi.Mrs.yen&erl.  xvii.  232  The  Chinese 
lanterns  that  so  liberally,  but  so  futilely,  sought  to  light  the 
pleasure  grounds. 

Futilita-rian,  a.nndst.  [A  humorous  coinage, 
f.  FUTILITY,  after  UTILITARIAN.] 

A.  adj.  Devoted  to  futility  or   futile  pursuits. 
B.  sb.  One  who  is  devoted  to  futility. 

1827  SOUTHEY  in  C.  C.  Southey  Life  f,  Corr.  V.  290  If  the 
Utilitarians  would  reason  and  write  like  you,  they  would  no 


duced  by  the  immortal  Bentham,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  sgigmanity 
..are  significantly  characteristic  of  the  utilitarian  philan- 
thropist and  of  the  futilitarian  misanthropist,  respectively. 

t  Futi'litOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  FUTI- 
LIT-Y  +  -OUS.]  =  FUTILE. 

1765  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VIII.  xiii,  Love  is.  .one  of  the 
most  Agitating,  Bewitching  .  .  Futilitous  .  .  of  all  human 
passions. 

Futility  (fittti-liti).  [ad.  F.  futilitf  or  L. 
fitti-,fuitilitatem,  i.futtilis  :  see  FUTILE  and  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  futile;  triflingness,  want 
of  weight  or  importance  ;  esp.  inadequacy  to  pro- 
duce a  result  or  bring  about  a  required  end,  in- 
effectiveness, uselessness. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Futilitie,  vanitie.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zooto- 
mia  477  Divine  Poems  .  .  might  well  absolve  Poetry  of  its 
objected  Futility,  and  Levity.  173*  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  v. 
$19  Whatever  futility  there  may  be  in  their  notions.  1777 
PRIESTLEY  Disc.  Philos.  Necess.  204  Shew  the  futility  of 
these  replies,  if  you  can.  1845  M'CuLLOCH  Taxation  n. 
vi.  (  1  852)  253  We  have  already  seen  the  futility  of  all  attempts 
to  assess  taxes  proportionally  to  real  profits.  $875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  117  The  manifest  futility  and  absurdity  of 
the  explanation.  1879  M.  ARNOLD  Mixed  Ess.,  Irish 
Cathol.  104  We  should  recognize  the  futility  of  contending 
against  the  most  rooted  of  prejudices. 

2.  Disposition  to  trifle  or  be  occupied  with  trifles, 
incapacity  for  serious  affairs  or  interests,  lack  of 
purpose,  frivolousness. 

1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  iii.  28  The  same  trifling  futility 
appears  in  their  xii  Signs  of  the  Zodiack.  1748  CHESTEKF. 
Lett.  (1792)  II.  clvi.  57  If  they  [diversions]  are  futile  and 
frivolous,  it  is  time  worse  than  lost,  for  they  will  give  you 
an  habit  of  futility.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  25  r  n  Leave 
foppery  and  futility  to  die  of  themselves.  1856  MRS.  C. 


CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xx.  (18631  5°7  'f  '"'^  8°  wrong,  it  is 
from  utter  futility  and  incapacity  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way. 
1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  II.  xxiii.  128  The  noisy  futility 
that  belongs  to  schismatics  generally. 

f3.  Talkativeness,  loquacity,  inability  to  hold 
one's  tongue.  Cf.  FUTILE  a.  3.  Obs. 

1640  WATTS  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  vin.  ii.  383  The 
Futility  of  vaine  Persons,  which  easily  utter,  as  well  what 
may  be  spoken,  as  what  should  be  secreted.  1692  R. 
L'ESTRANGE  Fables  ccccxxvii,  This  Fable  does  not  strike 
so  much  at  the  Futility  of  Women  in  General,  as  at  the 
Incontinent  Levity  of  a  Prying  Inquisitive  Humour. 

4.  Something  that  is  futile. 

1667  Bp.  S.PARKER  Freefy  Impart.  Censure  100,  1  am  sure 
that  those  Notions  .  .  were  but  grand  and  pompous  Futilities. 
1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iii.  (1841)  163  lie  was  but  a  loud- 
sounding  inanity  and  futility  ;  at  bottom,  he  -was  not  at  all. 
1843  —  Past  ff  Pr.  i.  i,  His  mouth  full  of  loud  futilities. 
1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  222  A  patchwork  of  second-hand 
memories  is  a  laborious  futility,  hard  to  write  and  harder 
to  read.  1871  MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886)  8  To  reduce  the 
faith  to  a  vague  futility. 

Futilize  (fiw-tilaiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  FUTILE  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  make  futile. 

1766  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  II.  ix.  119  Her  whole  soul 
and  essence  is  futilized  and  extracted  into  shew  and  super- 
ficials.  1867  R.  M.  PHILLIMORE  tr.  Dupanlouffs  Stud. 
(Kwn.vi.  (1869)35  Not  to  futilize  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
word)  the  mind  of  men,  who  are  already  too  much  inclined 
to  futility. 

t  Fu-tilOUS,  a.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  \..futi-,futtil-is 
FUTILE  +  -ous.]  =  FUTILE. 

1607  S.  HIERON  Defence  i.  171  These  arguments,  .are  futil- 
ous.  1631  R.  BYFIELD  Doctr.  Sabb.  n  A  futilous  distinction 
of  of  and  to.  1643  True  Informer  30  The  Authors  .  .  were 
worthlesse  and  meane  futilous  persons.  1647  WARD  Simp. 
Cooler  26  IMS  a  most  unworthy  thing,  for  men,  to  spend  their 
lives  in  making  fidle-cases  for  futilous  womens  phansies.  1692 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  Def.  Pop.  viii.  (1851)  201  Which  is 
enough  to  discover  how  futilous  you  are,  to  say,  as  you  have 
done,  that  it  was  a  Pope.  1703  Bp.  PATRICK  Comrn.  2  Sam. 
vi.  20  Not  with  a  futilous,  lascivious,  and  petulant  joy,  but 
with  a  pious  and  moderate. 

Futra  :  see  FODTEE. 

Futtling  (fftlirj).  Naut.  =  FOOT-  WALING  (see 
FOOT  sb.  35). 

c  lAepRudim.  tfavig.  (Weale)  119  Foohualing,  or  Futtling, 
or  Ceiling,  the  inside  plank  of  the  ship's  bottom. 

Futtock  (fo'tak1.  Naut.  Also  8  foot-hook. 
[prob.,  as  already  suggested  in  quot.  1644,  a  pro- 
nunciation of  foot-hook  (see  quot.  1769).] 

1.  One  of  the  middle  timbers  of  the  frame  of  a 
bhip,  between  the  floor  and  the  top  timbers. 
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1611  COTGR.,  Cour-baston  , .  in  a  ship)  a  crooked  peece  of 
tymber  tearmed  a  Knee,  or  Futtocke.  1644  MANWAYRING 
Sea-mans  Dict.,Futtocks,tius  word  is  commonly  pronounced 
but  I  thinkemore  properly  it  should  be  called  Foote-hookes ; 
for  the  Futtocks  are  those  compassing  timbers,  «hich  give 
the  bredth  and  bearing  to  the  ship,  which  are  scarfed  to  the 
ground-timbers.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1776), 
Ftitlocks,\ht  middle  division  of  a  ship's  timbers:  or  those 
parts  which  are  situated  between  the  floor  and  the  top- 
timbers  . .  As  the  epithet  hooked  is  - .  applied  . .  to  several 
crooked  timbers  in  a  ship,  as  the  breast-hooks,  fore-hooks, 
after-hooks,  &c.,  this  term  b  evidently  derived  from  the 
lowest  part  or/i>trt  of  the  timber  and  from  the  shape  of  the 
piece.  1789  G.  KEATE  f'etrui  Isl.  94  The  jolly-boat  was 
dispatched  to  . .  fetch  some  timbers  for  futtocks.  1832 
MARRYAT  A'.  Forstcr  iii,  Several  of  the  lower  futtocks  and 
timbers  still  hung  together.  1846  ADDISON  Contracts  n.  vii. 
§  2  (1883)  998  The  twenty-two  broken  futtocks  of  the  vessel 
were  concealed  only  by  the  ballast,  c  1850  Riidim.  Nawig. 
(Weale)  120  Futtocks  . .  are  named  according  to  their 
situation,  that  nearest  the  keel  being  called  the  first  futtock ; 
the  next  above,  the  second  futtock,  etc. 

2.  Comb..  vtt'futtock-mauld,  -rigging,  -timber. 
Also  futtock-head,  -hole,  -hoop  (see  quots.  ; 
futtook-plank  =  LIMUER-HTHAKE  ;  futtock-plate, 
one  of  the  iron  plates  crossing  the  sides  of  the  top- 
rim  perpendicularly,  to  which  the  futtock -shrouds 
are  secured ;  futtook-rider  (see  quot.  1867) ; 
futtock-shroud,  one  of  the  small  shrouds  which 
secure  the  lower  dead-eyes  and  futtock-plates  of 
top-mast  rigging  to  a  band  round  a  lower  mast ; 
futtook-staff,  -stave  (see  qnots.). 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  lYord-bk.,  ''Futtock-head,  in  ship- 
building, is  a  name  for  the  sth,  the  7th,  and  the  gth  diagonals, 
1846  YOL-NO  Naut.  Diet.  s.  v.  Futtock-shrouds,  They  are 
often  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  topmast  rigging 
coming  down  through  holes  in  the  top,  called  *futlock-holes. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Futtock-holes,  places  through 
the  top  rim  for  the  futtock-plates.  1874  KNIC.HT  Diet.  Mech, 
I.  oji  * Futtock-hoop,  a  hoop  encircling  the  mast  at  a  point 
below  the  head,  and  serving  for  the  attachment  of  the 
shackles  of  the  futtock -shrouds.  1664  E.  BUSHMILL  Compl. 
Shipwright  19  The  . .  *futtock-Mould  is  hauled  downward. 
1846  YOUNG  Naut.  Diet.,  Limber-stroke,  .sometimes  called 
the  "futtock-plank.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789) 
M  in  ij ,  An  iron  band,  called  the  *foot-hook-plate.  1841  R.  H. 


lengthened  by  means  of  pieces  batted  or  scarphed  to  it  and 
each  other,  the  first  piece  is  termed  the  first  futtock-rider, 
the  next  the  second  futtock-rider{  and  so  on.  c  1860  H. 
STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  17  What  is  the  name  of  the  rigging 
from  the  necklace  to  the  top  rims?  *Futtock-rigging.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Mmij,  A  rope  called  the 
*foot-hook-shroud.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  vi.  13  He 
fell  from  the  star-board  futtock  shrouds.  1861  H.  KINGSLEY 
Ravenshoe  vi,  Clinging  to  the  futtock  shrouds.  1841  R.  H. 
DANA  Seaman's  Man.  106  " ' Futtotk-staff,  a  short  piece  of 
wood  or  iron,  seized  across  the  upper  part  of  the  rigging,  to 
which  the  catharpin  legs  are  secured.  1^94  Rigging  Sf  Sea- 
manship I.  166  "Ftttlock-slave,  a  short  piece  oirope  served 
over  with  spun-yarn,  to  which  the  shrouds  are  confined  at 
the  catharpins.  1841  R.  H.  DANA  Seaman's  Man.  107 
*Futtock-timbers,  those  timbers  between  the  floor  and  navel 
timbers  and  the  top  timbers. 

t  Fu'turable,  <i.  Obs.-1  [f.  FUTUBE  + -ABLE.] 
That  may  happen  in  the  future. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  XI.  iii.  I  51.  175  What  the  issue., 
would  have  been,  is  only  known  to  him.  .whose  prescience 
extends  not  only  to  things  future,  but  futurable,  having  the 
certain  cognisance  of  contingents,  which  might,  yet  never 
actually  shall,  come  to  passe. 

t  Futura'lity.  Obs.—  1  [f.  med.L.  futural-is 
(f.  futur-us  future :  see  -AL)  +  -ITY.]  Futurity ; 
the  future  (of  a  person). 

i66<  G.  ALSOP  Maryland  (1869)  101  What  the  futurality 
ofmy  days  will  bring  forth,  I  know  not. 

Future  (fi/J-tiuJ,  fiw-tjaj),  a.  and  sb.    Also  4 
futur.     [a.  OF.  and  f.futur  masc.,  future  fern., 
ad.  L./uturus,  fut.  pple.  of  ate  to  be,  f.  stem  fit- 
(see  BE  etym.  3).] 
A.  adj. 

1.  That  is  to  be,  or  will  be,  hereafter.  Often 
qualifying  a  sb.,  with  the  sense :  The  person  or 
thing  that  is  expected  to  be  (what  the  sb.  denotes^. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylia  v.  748  Futur  tyme,  er  I  was  in 
the  snare,  Coude  I  not  seen,  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxviii.  105 
(Harl.  MS.)  Vyneger  was  gode,  and  that  is  for  be  preterit 
tyme  ;  wyne  is  gode,  and  bat  is  for  the  presente  tyme  ;  and 
muste  shalle  be  gode,  and  that  is  for  the  future  tyme.  1600 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  III.  860  There  is  no  likelihood  of  fviture 
sedition  ..  in  any  of  the  kingdoms.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gcrvt, 
i.  vii,  The  trifling  doubts  and  jealousies  of  future  sects.  17*5 
WATTS  Logic  ll.  v.  §  7  We  attain  the  greatest  assurance  of 
things  past  and  future  by  divine  faith.  1816  M.  GREF.NLEAF 
Distr.  Maine  136  Like  every  thing  future,  all  speculations 
on  this  subject  must  . .  be  in  a  measure  uncertain.  1838 
LYTTON  Alice  25,  I  wish  I  were  the  future  Lady  Vargrave. 
1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  228  The  little 
embryo  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  future  animal 
1860  TYNDALL  Gtac.  n.  xxvL  374  To  help  future  observers 
to  place  this  point  beyond  doubt,  etc.  1882  J.  H.  BLUNT 
Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  428  The  series  of  events  which  the  future 
Cardinal  thus  indicated  in  outline.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Metaph. 
264  If  to  one  and  the  same  consciousness  that  is  to  become 
Present  which  was  previously  Future  to  it.  1895  Law 
Times  XCVIII.  280/1  The  injury ..  blighting  the  plaintiff's 
whole  future  career. 

b.  In  certain  contexts  used  spec,  with  reference  to 
the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death.  A  future 
state,  life  :  existence  after  death,  esp.  as  an  object 
of  belief. 
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1733  POPE  £ss.  Man  i.  Contents^  It  is  partly  upon  this 
Ignorance  of  future  Events,  and  partly  upon  the  Hope  of  a 
Future  State,  that  all  his  Happiness  in  the  Present  depends. 
1799  WILLES  &  DURNFORD  Comm.  Pleas  Cases  550  Suppos- 
ing an  infidel  who  believes  a  God.. but  does  not  believe 
a  future  state,  be  examined  on  his  oath.  1883  GILMOUR 
JMtnt^ols  xvii.  207  The  theory  of  a  man's  future  state  depend- 
ing simply  on  the  preponderance  of  his  good  or  bad  actions. 
C.  absol.  or  ellipt.  ;  esp.  in  phr.  in  future. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  \.  \.  141  Three  Talents  on  the  present ; 
in  future,  all.  1650  WELDON  Crt.  Jos.  I}  155  It  utterly 
cast  him  out  of  all  favour  from  the  King  in  future.  1667 
MILTON  /*.  L.  in.  78  Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect 
high,  Wherin  past,  present,  future  he  beholds.  1808  T. 
LINULEY  Voy.  Brazil  28,  I  shall  be  obliged  to.. endure  a 
dark  room  in  future. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  time  to  come ;  esp.  in 
Gram,  of  a  tense :  Relating  to  time  lo  come  ; 
describing  an  event  yet  to  happen.  Also  ellipt. 
( -future  tense}. 

Future  perfect  {tense)  \  expressing  an  event  or  action 
viewed  as  past  in  relation  to  a  given  future  time. 

1530  PALSGR.  84  The  future  tens,  as  Je  parlerdy.  1579 
FULKE  Refut.  Rastell  768  Hee  maketh  them  . .  plainer  by 
chaunging  the  pretertence  into  the  future.  i6ia  BBINSLEY 
Pos,  Parts  (1669)  34  What  time  speaks  the  Future  Tense 
of?  A.  Of  the  time  to  Come.  1633  EARL  MANCH.  Al 
Mondo  (1636)  32  Man  is  a  future  creature,  the  eye  of  his 
soule  lookes  beyond  this  life.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  51. 
1/2  Tho*  the  first  Aorist  be.. used  for  the  second  future. 
1834  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  124  The  first  Future 
Tense.  .The  second  Future. 

T  3.  Loosely  used  for  :  Subsequent  (to  a  specified 
past  epoch). 

1600  J.  LANE  Tom  Tel-troth  120  Since  those  times  by 
future  times  were  changed.  1630  R.  Johnsons  Kingd.  fy 
Commw.  ii4_Scotland  . .  in  times  past  began  at  the  Moun- 
taine  Grampius.  .But  in  future  times,  by  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Picts,  it  reached  also  unto  Tweed.  1664  POWER 
Exp.  Philos.  ii.  107  Prognosticks.  .made good  by  the  future 
event  of  the  Experiments.  1858  W.  L.  SARGANT  Soc.  Innov. 
27  This  rhapsody  will  not  be  intelligible  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  St.  Simon's  future  history. 
B.  sb. 

f  1.  //.  Future  events.  Obs, 

£1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  v.  vi.  133  (Camb.  MS.)  It.. pro- 
cedith  fro  preteritz  in  to  futuris.  Ibid.  134  It  ne  hath  nat 
the  futuris  bat  ben  nat  yit.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  476 
Providence  against  all  sorts  of  Futures  that  fall  under  our 
Care. 

2.  The  future,  a.  Time  to  come ;  future  time. 
Phr.  For  the  future :  in  all  future  time. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5015  Aforn  hirshe  may  see  In  the  future 
som  socour.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well\\.  ii.  63  That  what 
in  time  proceeds,  May  token  to  the  future,  our  past  deeds. 
1653  Hum.  $  Conv.  Town  63  All  the  Fury  of  Minor 
Criticks  follow,  .all  his  Opinions  for  the  future.  1796  Cam- 
paigns 1793-4  II.  viii.  52  I'll,  .teach  him  to  take  better  care 
for  the  future.  i8zz  HAZLITT  Table-t.  I.  iii.  52  The  future  is 
like  a  dead  wall  or  a  thick  mist  hiding  all  objects  from  our 
view.  1878  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  I.  Carlyle  197  The 
industrial  organization  of  the  future. 

personified.  1821  SHELLEY  AdotuUs  i,  Till  the  Future 
dares  Forget  the  Past. 

b.  What  will  happen  in  the  future. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  u.  i.  157  The  future  comes  apace. 
1733  POPE  Ess.  Man  i.  81  Oh  blindness  to  the  future! 
Kindly  giv'n.  1759  JOHNSON  Rasselas  xxix.  (1787)  85  The 
future  [is  the  object]  of  hope  and  fear.  1820  LAMB  Elia. 

/~i  —  f  -•—  if—.     TM :_!..._-  f't. : it; i     •     _. 


3.  a.  A  condition  in  time  to  come  different  (esp. 
in  a  favourable  sense)  from  the  present. 

1852  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  (1853)  61  Every  little  present 
has  its  little  future  for  which  we  live.  1879  E.  ARNOLD  Lt. 
Asia  v.  132  Making  all  futures  fruits  of  all  the  pasts.  1891 
C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  86,  I  would  soon  carve  out  a 
new  future  for  us  both. 

b.  The  prospective  condition  (of  a  person, 
country,  etc.). 

1858  LYTTOM  What  will  he  do  ?  u.  viii,  My  sacrifice  to 
Jasper's  future  might  not  have  been  in  vain.  1863  MARY 
HOWITT  tr.  F.  Bremer's  Greece  I.  viii.  263-4  See  every- 
thing which  belongs  to  the  future  of  Greece.  1882  PEBODY 
Eng.  Journalism  xx.  152  Its  future  is  a  future  which  ..  is 
likely  to  add  fresh  lustre  to  the  Newspaper  Press. 

4.  Gram.  =future  tense :  see  A.  2. 

1881  RUTHERFORD  New  Phrynichns  405  It  affords  the 
necessary  authority  to  supply  deponent  futures  to  a  group 
of  verbs,  .of  which  by  a  singular  fatality  no  future  form  has 
been  preserved. 

5.  One  who  is  affianced  in  marriage,  one's  be- 
trothed.    [After  If.futur, future.] 

18*7  T.  MOORE  Mem.  (1854)  V.  196  Lord  Charles  took 
his  pretty  future  to  Church  this  morning  to  receive  the 
sacrament. 

6.  Comm.  in  //.  Goods  (esp.  com,  cotton  and 
other  produce)  and  stocks  sold  on  an  agreement  for 
future  delivery.     Also,  contracts  to  sell  or  buy  on 
these  terms.     Also  attrib.,  as  in  future  system. 

1880  Daily  News  10  Nov.  3/8  American  futures  are  in 
better  demand.  1883  Matick.  Exam.  6  Nov.  4/4  Amongst 
the  new  developments  of  the  cotton  trade,  the  buying  of 
futures  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  prominent.  1888 
Times  26  June  12/1  Coffee  very  dull  on  the  spot  and  not 
much  done  in  futures.  1896  Daily  News  22  Sept.  8/4  The 
question  on  the  programme  was  that  of 'futures'.  1897 
Westm.  Caz.  5  Jan.  9/1  The  future  system  had  created . .  m 
New  York,  .an  enormous  market. 

t  Fu-ture,  v.  Obs.  [f.  FUTURE  a. ;  cf.  med.L. 
futtir&rt  in  the  same  sense.]  trans.  To  make 
future,  put  off  lo  a  future  day.  Also  absol. 


1642  R.  HARRIS  Strut.  15  And  who  knows  but  that  there- 
fore God  hath  futured  other  hopes,  and  frustrated  other 
means,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  honor  this  ordinance? 
1646  TRAPP  Comm.  Jo/in  xii.  35  So  they  trifle,  and  by 
futuring,  fool  away  their  own  salvation.  1647  —  Matt. 
xxv.  ii  Trifling,  .with  Christ  and  their  souls,  futuring  their 
repentance.  x6$o  —  Gen.  xx.  8  So  [they]  are  shut  out,  with 
the  foolish  Virgins,  for  their  lingring  and  futuring. 

Fu/tureless,  a.     [f.   FUTURE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  future,  having  no  future  before  one. 
1863  All  Year  Round  July  477/1  An  animal,  a  brute 

beast,  soullessand  futureless.     1879  HOWKLLS  L.  Aroostook 
(1882)  I.  141  The  ordinary,  futureless  young  girl. 

t  Fn*tiirely,  a>dv.  Obs.  [f.  FUTURE  a.  +  -LT  2.] 
In  future,  at  a  future  time,  hereafter.  Also  loosely ', 
at  a  time  later  than  a  certain  epoch,  thereafter. 

cx6ix  CHAPMAN  Iliad  vi.  201  This  field  the  Lycians 
futurely.. the  Errant  call'd.  1628  STRAFFORD  in  Browning 
Life  (1891)  203  A  distinction  by  which  I  shall  futurely 

fovern  my  self!  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  m.  xv.  78 
esus.  .foretold  great  sadnesses  . .  futurely  contingent  to  it. 
1673  GARROWAY  in  Debates  Ho.  ofC.  (Grey)  II.  213  As  for 
Duncombe's  argument  of  building  ships  futurely,  Money 
may  be  had.  1793  G.  READ  in  Life  $  Corr.  1 1870)  547  That 
I  may  not  be  thought  concluded  from  asking  for  an  increase 
of  allowance  futurely. 

Fu'tureness.  [f.  FUTURE  a.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  future. 

1829  JAS.  MILL  Hum.  Mind  (1869)  II.  xiv.  §  5.  118  You 
have  pastness,  presentness,  and  futureness.  1875  McCosH 
Scot.  Philos.  It.  386  Time  is  pastness,  presentness,  and 
futureness  joined  by  association. 

Futurist  (fiw'tiurist),  sb.  (a.}  TheoL  ff.  FUTURE 
sb,  +  -IST.]  One  who  believes  that  the  Scripture 
prophecies,  esp.  those  in  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
are  still  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  future. 

The  sense  '  one  who  has  regard  to  the  future ',  given  in 
Worcester  1846,  and  expanded  in  later  Diets.,  is  prob. 
a  figment. 

1842  G.  S.  FABER  Prov.  Lett.  (1844)  I.  88  note,  Dr.  Todd 
and  Mr.  Mac-Causland  . .  are  alike  stanch  Antiprotestant 
Futurists.  1854  D.  S.  DESPREZ  Apocal.  Fulfilled  i.  2  We 
have  Praeterists  and  Futurists— one  class  of  interpreters 
believing  that  the  Apocalypse  was  fulfilled  in  the  first  three 
or  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  eera;  another  class  main- 
taining that,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  first  chapters, 
none  of  it  is  fulfilled.  1882  FARHAR  Early  Ckr.  II.  227. 
b.  attrib.  passing  into  adj. 

1878  H.  G.  GUINNESS  End  of  Age  Pref.  (1880)  5  The 
futurist  school  of  prophetic  interpreters.  1881  Ch.  Times 
25  Feb.  121  To  give  themselves  up  ..  to  idle  futurist  specu- 
lations. 

Futuritial  (fi  wtiuri  -Jal),  a.  Obs.  ~  °  [f. 
FUTURIT-Y  +  -(I)AL.]  Relating  to  what  is  to  come ; 
pertaining  to  future  time  or  events. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  (citing  HAMILTON);  hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Futurition  (fiwtiuri'Jan).  Philos.  [ad.  med.  L. 
futuritidn~em^  irreg.  i.futur-w  FUTURE. 

As  a  metaphysical  term  the  med.L.  word  is  used  e.  g.  by 
St.  Bonaventura  Opera  ed.  Peltier  1864  II.  65  b,  in  dis- 
cussions relating  to  God's  foreknowledge  of  events,  A 
different  sense,  =  *  the  act  of  forecasting  the  future  *,  occurs 
in  a  letter  of  Bp.  Jewel,  i  Aug.  1559,  in  Zurich  Lett.  ser.  i 
(Parker  Soc.)  App.  22.  The  Parker  Soc.  translator  renders 
Jewel's  valde  deditum/uturitionious\>y'm\%\il\\y  addicted 
to  futuritions  * ;  but  the  sense  is  not  otherwise  authenticated 
either  in  Lat.  or  Eng.] 

1.  Existence  or  occurrence  in  the  future ;  future 
existence  or  accomplishment.     Now  rare. 

1641  D.  CAWDREY  3  Serm.  72  In  the  one  there  shall  be 
a  succession  of  punishments,  and  so  there  shall  be  a  respect 
of  futurition  or  time  to  come.  165^  VILVAIN  Theorem.  Theol. 
ii.  64  A  certainty  of  divine  Prescience  touching  the  precise 
period  of  every  mans  life,  as  also  the  order  or  maner  of  Its 
futurition.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1682)  1. 115  In  which  words 
is  clearly  expressed  the  futurition  of  salvation  certain  by 
him.  1684-5  SOUTH  Serm.  (1823)  I.  207  Is  it  imaginable, 
that  the  great  means  of  the  worlds  redemption  . .  should 
hang  so  loose  in  respect  of  its  futurition  as  [etc.].  1824 
L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  147  The  word  shall . . 
does  not  mean,  to  promise.. in  the  third  person,  but  the 
mere  futurition  of  an  event.  1882-3  *n  Schaff  Encycl. 
Relig.  Knoivl,  III.  2524/1  While  foreknowledge  may  insure 
the  certain  futurition  of  a  volition. 

b.  qi\a.si~concr.  A  future  event  or  existence ;  a 
futurity. 

1668  SHIELLS  Naphtali  Pref.  49  Let  us  not  be  anxious 
about  futuritions.  a  1670  HACKET  Cent.  Serm.  (1675)  996 
There  is  a  futurition  of  glory  for  the  Soul.  1684  T,  BURNKT 
Th.  Earth  i.  107  Seeing  thorough  the  possibilities  and 
futuritions  of  each  [world].  1840  Blackw.  Mag.  XLVIII. 
144  Some  mere  futurition,  as  metaphysicians  love  to  speak, 
some  event  in  futurity. 

2.  The  quality,  attribute,  or  fact  of  being  future  ; 
the  fact  or  circumstance  that  (something  specified) 
will  be. 

1666  SPURSTOWE  Spir.  Chym.  (1668)  79  Futurition  In 
respect  of  existency  of  things,  is  no  prejudice  to  the  Eye 
of  Faith,  in  the  beholding  of  them  as  present.  1699  BURNET 
39  Art.  xvii.  (1700)  153  When  God  decrees  that  anything 
shall  be,  it  has  from  that  a  certain  futurition.  1754  EDWARDS 
Freed.  M'ill  iv.  viii.  251  The  Acts  and  State  of  the  Wills  of 
moral  Agents,  which  had  a  fix'd  Futurition  from  Eternity. 
1839  Blncku'.  Mag.  XLV.  462  The  Romans  . .  had  . .  forms 
expressing  futurition  and  desire.  1847  BUSH  NELL  Chr. 
Murt.  vii.  (1861)  166  If  there  is  any  law  of  futurition. 

Futurity  (fiwtiuvriti'.     [f.  FUTUBK+-ITY.] 
L  The  quality,  state,  or  fact  of  being  future ; 
=  FUTURTTION  2.  rare. 

1637  BASTWICK  Litany  i.  ii  The  hope  of  my  blessednes 
is  not  here  :  the  futurity  of  which  doth  no  way  mitigate  my 
comfort.  1660  GLANVILL  See/s.  Set.  viii.  74  The  bare 


Possibilities,  which  never  commence  into  a  Futurity.  1864 
BURTON  Scot  Abr,  II.  i.  56  The  comforting  elements  of 
futurity  and  uncertainty. 

2.  Future  time  ;  the  future ;  a  future  space  of  time. 
1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iv.  117  Nor  present  Sorrowes,  Nor  pur- 

pos'd  merit  in  futurity.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  Loo  A  woke 
Spot,  .which  in  futurity  proves  the  Heart  with  its  Veins  and 
arteries.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  159  Involved 
in  the  dark  bosom  of  futurity.  1792  S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  A/cm. 
ii.  58  Futurity's  blank  page.  1819  Scorr  Leg.  Montrose  i, 
These  events  were  still  in  the  womb  of  futurity.  1841 
MYERS  Cath.  Tit,  iv.  xx.xiii.  346  The  particular  events  and 
personages  of  a  distant  futurity.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ. 
Serm.  in.  (1877)  64  Throwing  forward  into  the  darkness  of 
futurity  an  image  of  himself  here. 

3.  What  is  future. 

a.  What  will  exist  or  happen  in  the  future  ; 
future  events  as  a  whole.     Also  f  those  that  will 
live  in  the  future,  posterity  (obs.  rare). 

1664  POWER  Exf.  Philos.  Pref.  17  And  perhaps  not  out  of 
the  reach  of  futurity  to  exhibit.  1^13  BERKELEY  Guardian 
No.  35  P  5  A  wretch  racked  . .  with . .  a  secret  dread  of 
futurity.  1738  SWIFT  Let.  24  Aug.,  I  will . .  contrive  some  way 
to  be  known  to  futurity,  that  [etc.].  1754  SHERLOCK  Disc. 
(1759)  I.  i.  19  We  must  have  no  Share  or  Lot  in  the  Glories 
of  Futurity.  1781  GIBBON  Dec/.  $  Fall  III.  60  An  Egyp- 
tian monk,  who  possessed . .  the  knowledge  of  futurity.  1884 
J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855)  I.  xxiv.  389  The  caprices 
of  fate  and  the  uncertainty  of  futurity. 

b.  //.   Future  events. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  F  304  In  the  futurities  of  our  per- 
formances. 1694  J.  HOWE  in  H.  Rogers  Life  x.  11863)  285 
Such  sad  futurities  God,  in  mercy  to  us,  hides  from  us. 
a  1^03  BURKITT  On  N.  T.  Luke  xxi.  7  What  an  itching 
cunosity  there  is  in  the  best  of  men,  to  know  futurities. 
1779  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1889  VI.  420,  I  must  one  of  these 
days  go  back  to  see  him . .  but  futurities  are  uncertain. 
1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  177  O  centuries  That  roll, 
in  vision,  your  futurities  My  future  grave  athwart.  1x1859 
DE  QUINCEY  Posthum.^  Wks.  (1891)  I.  85  note,  The  reader 
whose  scholarship  is  still  amongst  his  futurities. 

C.  State  or  condition  in  the  future.  Also,  exist- 
ence after  death. 

1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  iii.  166  The  expectation  of 
a  futurity.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  i.  iii.  355  Rules 
. .  which  teach  Mankind  how  to  secure  a  happy  Futurity. 
"775  JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  in  Boswell  an.  1775,  This 
futurity  of  Whiggism.  1836  HOR.  SMITH  Tin  Trump. 
(1876)  173  Futurity.. what  we  are  to  be,  determined  by 
what  we  have  been.  1860  MILL  Repr.  Govt.  (1865)  39/1 
The  practical  dangers  to  which  the  futurity  of  representa- 
tive governments  will  be  exposed. 

Futurize  (fi«'tiuraiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  FUTCBE  + 
-IZE.]  intr.  To  form  the  future  tense;  to  express 
the  idea  of  futurity. 

'859  J.  HADLEY  Ess.  (1873)  194  But  It  is  in  the  Romance 
languages  that  this  mode  of  futurizing'  (if  we  may  so  call  it) 
has  shown  itself  on  the  largest  scale. 

Fuxl,  -ol,  -ul,  obs.  forms  of  FOWL  sb. 

Fuyl,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FOOL. 

1533  GAU  Rickt  Vay  To  Rdr.  (1888)  3  As  sum  fuyl  or 
munk  maid. 

Fuyle,  obs.  form  of  FILE  z».2  or  FOIL  v.l 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  882  (Trin.)  She  hab  me  fuyled  wi>  her 
synne. 

Fuyt,  var.  FEUTE,  Obs. 

Fuzil :  see  FUSIL. 

Fuzz  (f»z),  s&'1  In  sense  2  also  7  fuss.  [Perh. 
imitative  of  the  action  of  blowing  away  light 
particles.  Cf.,  however,  FOZY  and  the  cognate 
words  there  cited.] 

1.  Loose  volatile  matter ;  a  mass  of  fine,  light, 
fluffy  particles. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ty  Sefo.  125  A  Snayl.. which  is.. 
to  our  feeling,  very  cold,  is  fain  to  brood  its  as  cold  sweatty 
eggs..bespiewing  them  about  with  the  fuzze  of  a  ct>ld 
clammy  froth,  c  1710  PRIOR  Pontius  ff  Pontia  ii.  Misc. 
Wks.  (1740)  107  One  ask'd,  if  that  high  fuzz  of  hair  Was, 
bona  fide,  all  your  Own.  1840  SMART,  Fnsz%  volatile  matter. 
1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-bks.  II.  319  Blankets  with  the 
woollen  fuzz  upon  them.  1865  Miss  GARY  Ball,  q  Lyrics 
61  Your  hair  !  why,  you've  only  a  little  gray  fuzz  !  1881 
Sat.  Rev.  No.  1320.  203  The  expensive  valentines  are  gaudy 
chromolithographic  objects,  fluttering  in  a  fuzz  of  paper-lace. 

f2.   =   FUZZ-BALL.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  7  Puffes,  Fusbals  or  Fusses. 
1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physick  45  The  most  conservent  is 
that  Toadstool  which  is  called  a  Fuss.  1701-2  DE  LA 
PRYME  Diary  iSurtees)  249  The  bottom  part  of  a  great 
cup  mushroom  or  fuz. 

3.  Photogr.   =FUZZINESS. 

1889  Anthony's  Photogr,  Bull.  II.  370  The  importance  of 
knowing  beforehand  by  what  standard  (focus  or  fuzz)  we 
are  to  be  judged. 

4.  Comb. :  fuzz-type,  a  jocular  name  for  a  photo- 
graph  with    ^intentional)    blurred    effect;    fuzz- 
wig,  a  wig  of  crisp  curls;  so  fuzz-wigged ^adj. 

1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xi,  A  shovel-hatted  fuzz- 
wigged  Silenus.  1854 —  J.  Leech's  Pjct.  (1869)  327  There 
was  Rowlandson's.  .Doctor  Syntax  in  a  fuzz-wig.  1893 
Brit.  Jrnl.  Photogr.  XL.  750  However  tolerable  a  14X12 
fuzztype  (as  they  have  been  jocularly  called)  may  be. 

tPilZZ,^.^  Obs. rare.  [cf.  Fuzz  f.3]  A  fuddled 
or  muddled  state. 

1711  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)  III.  155,  I  think  I'm  in  a  fuzz, 
and  don't  know  what  I  say. 

+  Fuzz,  V-1  Obs.  [echoic;  cf.  buzz^fizz]  intr. 
To  buzz.  Hence  Pu-zzing  vbl.  sb. 

1676  T.  MACE  Mustek**  Mon.  \\.  iv.  57  You  may  discover 
the  least  Crack  or  looseness  of  any  liarr,  by  the  shattering 
or  Fuzzing  it  will  make. 


FUZZ. 

Fuzz  (foz),  v.-  slang.  (See  quot.  1754;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  later  explanations  represent 
a  change  of  sense  or  a  misunderstanding.) 

1753  E.  MOORE  in  World  No.  41  P  7  As  to  shuffling,  fuz- 
zing,  changing  of  seats . .  he  was  an  absolute  ideot.  1754 


wool  in  the  place  of  them. 
3.  Blurred,  indistinct. 


means  no  less  than  dealing  twice  together  with  the  same 
pack  of  cards,  for  luck's  sake,  at  whist.  1735  Connoisseur 
No.  60  P  3  They  can  scarce  tell  what  is  meant  by.  .fuzzing 
the  cards.  1796  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  (ed.  3),  To 
Fuzz,  to  shuffle  cards  minutely ;  also,  to  change  the  pack. 

t  Fuzz,  i1.3  06s.~l  [Pern,  connected  with 
Fuzz  sb.},  ».*  through  the  notion  of  blurring  or 
confusing.]  trans.  To  make  drunk,  fuddle. 

1685  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  152  The  University  troop 
dined  with  the  Earl  of  Abendon  at  Ricot,  and  came  home 
well  fuz'd. 

Fuzz  (foz),  v.*    [f.  Fuzz  rf.i] 

1.  intr.  (See  quots.)     Also  to  fuzz  out. 

1701  in  J.  K.  Diet.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Fuzz,  to 
ravel  or  run  out,  as  some  sorts  of  Stuff  and  Silk  do.  1753 
MRS.  DELANY  Let.  to  Mrs.  Dewes  in  Life  fy  Corr.  (1862) 
258  Have  you  begun  the  shade  for  your  toilette  ?  If  not, 
I  believe  you  must  do  it  to  wash,  for  the  catgut  in  time 
grows  very  limp,  and  the  silk  fuses.  1840  SMART,  Fuzz,  to 
fly  out  in  small  particles.  1861  Miss  YONGE  Ctess  Kate 
ix.  (1881)  93  A  flounced  frock  of  dark  silk  figured  with  blue, 
that  looked  slightly  fuzzed  out. 

2.  trans.  To  cover  with  fine  or  minute  particles. 
1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  xvii,  The  fine  grail  glancing  in    I 

her  eyes  and  fuzzing  her  face. 

Hence  Fu'zzing ///.  a. 

1775  ASH,  Fuzzing,  flying  off  in   small  parts,  fretting    ', 
out  in  small  particles. 

Fuzz-ball  (frrzbgl).  Forms :  6-7  fus(se)bal(l, 
7,  9  fuss-,  7-9  fuz-,  7-  fuzz-ball,  [f.  Fuzz  sb.^  ! 

+  BALL.]  A  popular  name  of  the  fungus  Lycoper- 
don  Bovista,  puff-ball. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal\\\.  clxii.  1386  Puffes  Fistes  &  Fusse- 
bals.  1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence,  Attelfhi  n.  ii,  He  hath 
made.. my  head  as  soft  as  a  fusball  with  buffets.  1616 
SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  328  With  a  Fusse-ba!l, 
or  some  sharpe  smoake,  smoake  them  to  death.  1648 
SANDERSON  Sertn.  II.  245  As  soon  as  touched,  .[they]  like 
a  fuss-ball,  resolve  all  into  dust  and  smoak.  1755  Gentl. 
Mag.  XXV.  585  The  spungey  internal  part  of  the  common 
fuz-bali.  18x5  WATERTON  Wand.  S.  Amer.  i.  i.  107  Tread 
on  it,  and  like  the  fuss-ball  it  will  break  into  dust.  1863 
MRS.  WHITNEY  F.  Gartney's  Girlhood  iv.  25  Short,  sandy 
hair  standing  up  about  the  temples  like  a  fuzz-ball. 
transf.  znafig. 

1664  POWER  Exf.  Philos.  I.  7  The  Gray  or  Horse-Fly. 
Her  legs ..  slit  at  the  ends  into  two  toes,  both  which  are 
lined  with  two  white  sponges  or  fuzballs.  1679  DRYDEN 
Troilus  n.  iii,  You  empty  fuzz-balls,  your  heads  are  full  of 
nothing  else  but  proclamations.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India 
<V  P.  291  When  they  [Hedge  Hogs]  fear  any  harm  towards 
them,  gather  themselves  into  a  round  Fuz-ball. 

attrib.  1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  Oberon's  Feast  (1869)  126 
A  little  fuz-ball  pudding  stands  By. 

Fuzze.  ?  Obs.  [dial.  var.  FUSE  sb?]  (See  quot.)   ' 

1802  MAWE  Min.  Derbysh.  204  Fuzze,  straws,  or  hollow 
briars,  reeds,  &c.,  filled  with  powder.  Fuzze^jorer,  an  iron 
made  red  hot  to  bore  a  fuzze  to  hold  powder. 

Fuzzen,  obs.  f.  FOISIN,  and  dial.  f.  FURZE. 

Fuzzily,  Fuzziness :  see  under  FUZZY. 

+  Puzzle  (fs'z'l),  v.  Obs.  In  7  fusle.  [cf. 
Fuzz  v.3,  FUDDLE.]  trans.  To  intoxicate,  make 
drunk,  confuse,  muddle. 

1621  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  i.  ii.  i.  vi,  If  the  spirits  of  the 
brain  be  fusled..at  such  a  time,  their  children  will  be    ; 
fusled  in  the  brain.    1633  SHERWOOD,  To  fuzzle,  enyvrer. 

Fuzzy  (f»-zi),  a.  [f.  FUZZJ/M  +  -YI.  Cf.  FOZY.] 

1.  Not  fiim  or  sound  in  substance ;  spongy.  Obs. 
exc.  dial.     (Cf.  FOZY.) 

1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  iv.  iv.  498  If  your 
ground  be  subiect  to  anie  filthie  soft  mosse,  or  fuzzie  grasse, 
which  is  both  vnsauourie  and  vnwholesome  for  beasts. 
1664  POWER  Exp.  1'hilos.  I.  5  A  fuzzy  kinde  of  substance 
like  little  sponges.  1725  KELLY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIV. 
122  A  fuzzy  sort  of  Earth,  that  we  call  Moss.  1728  T. 
SHERIDAN  Persius  (1730)  21  As  dry  and  fuzzy  as  an  old 
Branch  spread  over  with  Spungy  Cork.  1824  Craven 
Gloss.,  Fuzzy,  light  and  spungy.  1869  in  Lonsdale  Glass. 

2.  Frayed  into  loose  fibres;  covered  with  fuzz; 
fluffy,  downy. 

1713  STEELE  Englishm.  No.  40.  259  Their  Linnen  of  the 
same  Hue,  and  so  fuzzy  that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish. 
1823  MOOR  Suffolk  Words  s.  v.,  The  fine  ends  of  silk  or 
cotton.. when  they  appear  make  the  article  'wear  fuzzy*. 
1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brmtm  i.  v,  Those  fuzzy,  dusty,  padded 
first-class  carriages.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  46.  460 
Nine  pennyworth  of  muslin  with  gilt  fuzzy  ends  1885 
Century  Mag.  XXX.  808  Seen  through  a  magnifying  glass, 


drawing  is  rougher  and  fuzzier. 

4.  Of  hair :  Frizzy,  fluffy. 

a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Fuzzy,  rough  and  shaeev 
1856  Y.  E.  PAGET  Owlet  Oiulst.  171  A.. black  man,  with 
thick  lips  and  fuzzy  hair.  1870  THORNBURY  Tour  Eng.  II. 
xxi.  83  Fuzzy  red  wigs,  stuck  with  jewels. 


628 

5.  Comb.,  as  fuzzy-headed,  -legged  adjs. ;  fuzzy- 
ball  =  FUZZ-BALL;  fuzzy- wuzzy,a  soldier's  nick- 
name for  the  typical  Soudanese  warrior,  from  his 
method  of  dressing  his  hair. 

c  1850  Dmham  Tracts  (1895)  II.  48  The  dust  of  a  *fuzzy 
ball  cast  in  the  eyes  will  cause  blindness.  1885  Spectator 
8  Aug.  1043  'i  They  were  . .  *fuzzie-headed.  1833  T.  HOOK 
Widow  *;  Marquess  xii,  A  couple  of  *fuzzy-legged  hens. 
1891  R.  KIPLING  Barrack-r.  Ballads  10  So  'ere's  to  you, 
*  Fuzzy -Wuzzy,  at  your  'ome  in  the  Soudan. 

Hence  Fu'zzilyo/r'z'.,  Tu'zziness.  Also  Fn'zzy- 
ism  [-ISM],  Photogr.,  the  studied  production  of 
'  fuzzy '  pictures. 

1613  MARKHAM  Eng.  Husbandman  H  ij,  A  little  paire  of 
round  wheeles,  which,  .doth  so  certainly  guide  the  Plough 
.  .that  it  can  neither,  .drownd  through  the  easie  lightnesse 
of  the  earth,  nor  runne  too  shallow  through  the  fussinesse 
of  the  mould.  1866  Athenaeum  No.  2042.  801/1  A  certain 
'  fuzziness ',  as  artists  say,  appears  in  many  examples.  1867 
Miss  BROUGHTON  Not  Wisely  (1869)  10  They  [locks  of  hair] 
. .  thence  went  off  crisply,  fuzzily,  in  a  most  unaffected  wave. 
1874  M.  COLLINS  Transmigr.  II.  xiv.  221  Her  hair  was  a 
bunch  of  fuzziness.  1886  Century  Mag.  XXXI.  477 
Tomentose  appearance  of  stem  or  fuzziness  of  stem.  1894 
Brit.  Jriil.  Photogr.  XLI.  Supp.  5  A  prelude  to  a  descent 
into  Fuzzyism. 

Fwde,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  FOOD. 
tFy,  v.    Obs.    [aphetic  form   of  DEFT   ».2] 
trans.  To  digest. 

13  . .  Knmue  //  self  65  in  E.  E.  P.  (1863)  131  pi  flesche 
fooae  be  wormes  wol  fye.      c  1440  Promp.  Parv.   159/3 
Fyin,  or  defyin  mete  and  drynke . .  digero. 
Fy,  obs.  form  of  FIE. 
Py- :  see  also  FI-. 

•ly  (fe'\  suffix'  forming  verbs.  The  older  Eng. 
vbs.  in  -Jy  are  adoptions  of  Fr.  vbs.  in  -fier,  which 
are  either  adapted  from  Lat.  vbs.  in  -Jlcire  or  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  vbs.  so  originating.  (The  form 
-fier  was  used  as  the  representative  of  L.  -ficare  on 
the  analogy  of  words  like  saintefier  -.—sanctififare.) 
The  Lat.  vbs.  in  -ficare  were  originally  derivatives 
of  adjs.  in  -fic-us  (see  -MO;,  though  subsequently 
the  suffix  could  be  used  to  form  vbs.  without  the 
intervention  of  an  adj.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  (corresponding  to  three  classes  of 
adjectives  in  -ficus :  see  -FIG),  all  of  which  are 
represented  by  adapted  words  in  Eng. :  (i)  vbs. 
f.  sbs.,  with  the  sense  '  to  make,  produce  ',  as/ar»- 
ficdre  (orig.  itttr.  to  make  peace)  pacify,  ttdificdre 
edify,  or  '  to  make  or  convert  into  something  ',  as 
deificare  deify ;  (a)  f.  adjs.,  with  the  sense  '  to  bring 
into  a  certain  state',  as  sanctificare  sanctify;  (3) 
f.  vb.-stems,  with  causative  sense,  as  horrificdre 
horrify.  In  med.L.  there  was  a  tendency  to  sub- 
stitute -fifdre  for  -faclre  in  the  few  Lat.  vbs.  so  end- 
ing, and  hence  Fr.  and  Eng.  vbs.  in  fier,  -fy  some- 
times correspond  to  Lat.  vbs.  in  -faclre ;  e.g.  F. 
stupefier  (but  in  pa.  pple.  stupcfait  as  well  as  stupi- 
fif)  stupefy,  OF.  satisfier  (but  mod.F.  satisfaire) 
satisfy,  F. /zya^frrliquefy.F.mJ^ferrubefy.med.L. 
caleficarec3\efy.  Exc.  in  the  case  of  these  few  vbs. 
theending  has  normally  the  form  -ify  (for  thereason 
see  -FIC).  It  is  now  used  as  the  regular  rendering 
of  -ficare  in  new  words  adopted  from  Lat.  or  formed 
on  assumable  Lat.  types,  and  is  also  freely  added  to 
Eng.  adjs.  and  sbs.  to  form  vbs.,  mostly  somewhat 
jocular  or  trivial,  with  the  senses : '  to  make  aspecified 
thing ',  s&speechify;  '  toassimilate  to  thecharacter  of 
something"  v chiefly  in  pa.  pple.,  as  countrified}; 
'  to  invest  with  certain  attributes',  as  Frenchify. 
(A  large  proportion  of  these  vbs.  are  from  sbs.  and 
adjs.  ending  in  -y  or  -ey,  the  suffix  then  having  the 
form  -fy  instead  of  the  usual  -ify.  An  early  ex- 
ample is  beautify,  but  the  analogy  on  which  this 
word  was  formed  is  not  clear.)  In  a  few  cases  the 
suffix  has  been  quite  irregularly  added  to  vb. 
stems,  but  the  words  are  either  obsolete,  as  dedify, 
hindrify,  ornify,  or  merely  jocular  or  illiterate,  as 
argufy.  The  noun  of  action  related  to  vbs.  in  -ify 
normally  ends  in  -ification,  though,  by  confusion 
of  suffix,  petrifaction  is  used  in  Eng.  where  Fr.  has 
more  correctly  purification.  The  words  in  which 
-fy  represents  L.  -facZre  have  their  corresponding 
nouns  of  action  ending  in  -faction, 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  freedom 
with  which  this  suffix  has  been  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  nonce-words. 

1602  DEKKER  Satiromastix  Liva,  Nay  by  Sesu  you 
shall  bee  a  Poet,  though  not  Lawrefyed,  yet  Nettlefyed  so. 
1647  TRAPP  Conim.  Ephes.  iv.  15  But  speaking  the  truth  . . 
Doing  the  truth.  .Truthifying.  1775  S.  J.  PRATT  Liberal 
Opin.  (1783)  II.  260  Not  that  I  would  have  you  suppose 
I  am  bigotted  to  frippery,  even  though  you  now  see  me 
so  apefied.  1790  A.  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  II.  381  Though 
fashion  has  now  bullified  us  all.  1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  II. 
Inter-ch.  vi.  119  Either  of  these  misfortunes  would  have 
emasculated  his  mind,  unipsefying  and  unegofying  the 
ffsissituus  Ego.  1844  HALIBURTON  Sam  Slick  in  Eng.  I. 
viii.  135  He  might  have  knowed  how  to  feel  for  other  folks, 
and  not  funkify  them  so  peskily.  187*  [EARL  PEMBROKE  & 
G.  H.  KINGSLEY]  5.  Sea  Bubbles  viii.  206  The  boom  of  the 
pigeon  is  wondrous  pleasant  and  drowsyfying. 


FYZ. 

Fyall,  var.  FILIOLE  ',  Obs. 

Fyar,  obs.  form  of  FIRE. 

Fyble,  -bull,  obs.  forms  of  FEEBLE. 

Fych(e,  obs.  form  of  FISH,  FITCH  sb2 

Fyciscien,  obs.  form  of  PHYSICIAN. 

Fye,  obs.  form  of  FAY  v.1,  FIE. 

Fyell,  var.  FILIOLE  ' ,  Obs. 

Fyen,  -ene,  obs.  forms  of  FAY  z>.2,  FAIN. 

Fyers(e,  Fyest,  obs.  ff.  FIEKCE,  FIST  sl>.- 

Fying,  -vbl.  sb.  [f.  FIE  w. +-INOI.]  The 
action  ot  saying  FIE  ! 

1662  Rump  Songs  (1874)  II.  63  Which  put  pretty  Maids 
to  pishing  and  fying. 

Fyke  (faikK  U.S.  [a.  Du.  fuik.]  A  bag-net 
used  for  catching  fish,  esp.  shad. 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  Fyke,  .the  large  bow-nets  in 
New  York  harbor,  used  for  catching  shad,  are  called  shad- 
fykes. 

b.  Comb.,  as  fyke-net;  also  fyke-fisherman , 
one  who  fishes  with  a  fyke  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

1891  W.  K.  BROOKS  Oyster  181  The  shores.. are  now  so 
lined  by  fyke  nets  . .  that  the  number  of  shad  which  reach 
the  spawning  grounds  at  all  is  proportionally  much  less 
than  it  was  in  1880. 

Fyld(e,  Fylet(te,  obs.  forms  of  FIELD,  FILLET. 

Fylfot  (fi'Mjrt).  [The  sole  authority  on  which 
this  word  has  been  accepted  by  modern  antiquaries 
as  the  name  of  the  mark  in  question  is  the  passage 
from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  quoted  below.  The  con- 
text in  which  the  word  there  occurs  seems  to  favour 
the  supposition  that  it  is  simply  fill-foot,  meaning 
a  pattern  or  device  for  '  filling  the  foot '  of  a  painted 
window.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the 
word  denoted  specifically  this  device  as  dis- 
tinguished from  others  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  it  is  even  possible  that  it  may  have  been  a  mere 
nonce-word.]  A  name  for  the  figure  called  also 
a  cross  cramponnee  (see  CRAMPONNEE),and  identi- 
cal with  the  SWASTIKA  of  India,  the  gammadion 
of  Byzantine  ecclesiastical  ornament ;  it  has  been 
extensively  used  as  a  decoration  (often,  apparently, 
as  a  mystical  symbol)  in  almost  all  known  parts 
of  the  world  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present 
day.  Also  fylfot  cross. 

a  1500  Instruct.  Memorial  Wind,  in  MS.  Lanxdoume 
874  If.  190  Let  me  stand  in  the  medyll  pane  . .  a  rolle  abofve 
my  hede]  in  the  hyest.  .[pane]  vpward,  the  fylfot  in  the 
nedermast  pane  vnder  ther  I  knele.  [The  words  defaced 
or  torn  off  are  supplied  conjecturally.  In  the  sketch,  below 
the  effigy  of  the  writer,  is  a  '  fylfot '  composed  of  broad 
fillets,  with  tricking  app.  intended  for  'ermine'.]  1842 
J.  G.  WALLER  Brasses,  Priest  &  Franklin,  This  device  is 
denominated  '  the  fylfot '  on  the  authority  of  some  ancient 
directions  for  the  execution  of  two  figures  in  painted  glass 
..  preserved  in  Lansdowne  MS.  874.  185*  PLANCHF.  fur- 
suif.  Arms  135  The  Fylfot  is  a  mystic  figure,  called  in  the 
Greek  Church,  Gammadion.  It  is  very  early  seen  in 
Heraldry.  1861  HAINES  Man.  Brasses  p.  cix,  The  Fylfot, 
a  kind  of  cross  potent  rebated,  or  cross  cramponee.  1868 
BARING-GOULD  Curious  Myths  Ser.  n.  iii.  89  Bells  were 
often  marked  with  the  *  fylfot ',  or  cross  of  Thorr.  1887 
Athenaeum  20  Aug.  249/1  It  comprises  a  fylfot  cross  set 
with  studs. 

Fym(e)rel,  -elle,  obs.  forms  of  FEMERELL. 

Fymterre,  obs.  form  of  FUMITORY. 

Fynd(e,  Fyne,  obs.  ff.  FIEND,  FIND  v.,  FAIN. 

Fynerall,  obs.  form  of  FDNERAL. 

Fynt,  obs.  form  of  FIEND. 

Fyrble,  obs.  form  of  FIMBLE  si.1 

Fyrd  (fwd,  fiaid).  Hist.  [OTS..fyni:  see  FERD.] 
The  military  array  of  the  whole  country  before 
the  Conquest ;  also,  the  obligation  to  military 
service. 

1832  J.  BREE  St.  Herbert's  Isle  99  'The  . .  fyrd  1 '  cried 
Edwal,  'raise  the  fyrd.'  1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  83 
A  threefold  obligation  lay  on  all  the  holders  of  land  in  the 
Kingdom.  This  consisted  of  the  Bricgbote,  Burhliote,  and 
Fyrd.  1861  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  147 
When  the  king  summoned  his  fyrd  to  his  standard.  1895 
MEIKLEJOHN  Hist.  Eng.  I.  105  In  1181  a  regulation  called 
the  Assize  of  Arms  was  issued  for  the  Fyrd  or  National 
Militia. 

Fyre,  obs.  form  of  FIR,  FIRE. 

Fyrette,  obs.  form  of  FERRET  sb.1 

Fynnentie,  -mete :  see  FRUMENTY,  FIRMITY  2. 

Fyrrys,  fyrs,  obs.  forms  of  FURZE. 

Fyrst,  var.  FRIST,  and  obs.  form  of  FIRST. 

Fyry,  -ie,  -e;  obs.  forms  of  FIERY. 

Fysegge,  Fysel'J,  obs.  ff.  VISAGE,  FIZZLE  z>.i 

Fysnomye,  obs.  form  of  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Fysoun,  Fysyke,  obs.  ff.  POISON,  PHYSIO. 

Fytch,  obs.  form  of  FITCH  ji.i  =  VETCH. 

Fythal,  -el(e,  -il,  -ylle,  obs.  ff.  FIDDLE. 

Fytlo(c)k,  obs.  form  of  FETLOCK. 

Fyton,  var.  FITTEN,  Obs.,  untruth. 

Fytte :  see  FIT  rf.i     Obs. 

Fyver(e,  obs.  form  of  FEVER. 

Fyxyll,  var.  THIXELL,  Obs.,  pole  of  a  wagon. 

1411  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  86,  j.  fyxyll  ijrf. 

Fya,  obs.  form  of  FITZ. 


G. 


G(dg?),the  seventh  letterof  the  Roman  alphabet, 
was  originally  a  differentiated  form  of  C  ; 
for  its  early  history  see  that  letter.  In  Latin  G  re- 
presented the  voiced  guttural  stop ;  but  in  the  later 
period  of  the  language  it  must  have  been  pro- 
nounced before  front  vowels  as  a  palatal,  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  Rom.  langs.  being  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  Lat.  I  consonant  (J);  hence  in  OF. 
G  before  e,  i  was  pronounced  like  J,  viz.  as  the 
assibilated  (djl. 

In  OE.  the  letter  stood  for  four  different  sounds, 
viz.  the  voiced  guttural  and  palatal  stop  (in  this  Dic- 
tionary represented  by  g,£),andthe  voiced  guttural 
and  palatal  spirant  (here  printed  s,£\  The  precise 
distribution  of  these  sounds  is  much  disputed,  but 
if  we  confine  our  view  to  the  very  end  of  the  OE. 
period  the  following  statements  may  be  made. 
Initial  G  before  back  vowels  was  a  guttural  stop 
(g),  developed  from  an  earlier  spirant.  Initial  G 
before  front  vowels  was  a  palatal  spirant  (y). 
Medially  and  finally,  G  represented  a  guttural  or  a 
palatal,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  associated 
sounds  ;  in  the  combinations  ng  and  gg  (written  eg 
when  palatal,  rarely  when  guttural)  it  was  a  stop, 
and  in  other  positions  a  spirant.  In  early  ME.,  or 
perh.  in  late  OE.,  the  palatal  stop  developed  into 
the  complex  sound  (dg),  thus  coinciding  with  the 
power  of  G  before  e,  i,  in  contemporary  French. 

In  early  ME.  the  continental  form  of  G  (approxi- 
mately g)  was  used  for  the  two  sounds  which  the 
letter  had  in  French,  (g)  and  (dg),  while  the  OE. 
form  3  was  used  for  the  sounds  peculiar  to  native 
words,  viz.  the  guttural  and  palatal  spirants  (7,  y). 
Ormin  attempted  to  differentiate  the  symbol  g  into 
two,  g  =  (dj),  and  *f =  (g) ;  but  his  example  was 
not  followed.  The  symbol  3  gradually  came  to 
assume  a  form  indistinguishable  from  that  used  for 
Z  in  contemporary  MSS.;  in  this  Dictionary  the 
form  5  is  employed  for  ME.  words.  This  symbol 
was  commonly  used  in  ME.  for  the  sound  of  (y) 
initial  and  final,  for  the  guttural  and  palatal  unvoiced 
spirant  final  or  before  t  (as  in  inou),  aujt,  nijt,  OE. 
yn6h,aht,  niht),  and,  so  long  as  the  sound  remained 
in  the  language,  for  the  guttural  voiced  spirant. 
From  the  I3th  c.,  however,  the  3  was  by  some 
scribes  wholly  or  partially  discarded  for  y  or  gh  ; 
a  few  texts  have  yh.  In  the  isth  c.  vocabularies 
the  words  beginning  with  j  are  at  the  end  of  the 
alphabet.  Caxton  uses  the  symbol  sparingly,  chiefly 
before  final  /.  The  English  printers  of  the  i6th  c. 
scarcely  use  it  at  all;  but  in  Scotland  it  survived 
longer,  and  has  left  a  trace  in  the  use  of  z  for  y  in 
the  spelling  of  surnames  like  Menzies  and  Dahiel, 
and  of  such  words  as  capercailzie,  gaberlunzie. 

In  modern  English  G  has  the  so-called  '  hard  '  sound  (g) 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  before  a  consonant  or  a,  o,  u,  (exc.  in 
gaol,  gaoler),  and  in  words  of  Teutonic  etymology  before  e 
and  i,  _as  in  give,  get ;  also  in  Hebrew  proper  names,  as 
Gedaliah,  Gideon.  In  words  from  Lat.  or  Romanic  it 
has  the  '  soft '  sound  (dj)  before  e,  i,  y  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
a  syllable,  in  words  of  whatever  origin,  the  sound  (dfl)  is 
represented  always  by  age  or  ge,  the  letter  J  not  being 
used  in  this  position.  The  combination  gn  is  sounded  «  I 
initially  or  at  the  end  of  a  syllable.  When  the  combination  1 
ng  occurs  in  one  syllable,  the  g  is  now  silent,  serving  only 
to  give  to  the  «  the  value  of  (n).  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  ng  in  the  middle  of  a  disyllabic,  modern 
usage  is  somewhat  inconsistent :  in  the  inflexions  and  deri- 
vatives of  verbs  the  g  is  silent,  as  in  singer,  singeth,  singing 
(si'rp.1,  si'neb,  si'rjii)),  but  is  sounded  m  the  comparatives 
and  superlatives  oi  adjs.,  as  in  younger,  longer  (yf'ngaJ,  \ 
If'W-Oi  and  the  other  words  generally,  as  finger  (fi'ngsJ). 

The  combination  gh  is  in  a  few  words  (aghast,  ghastly, 
ghost)  a  mere  capricious  substitute  for  g  (cf.  Caxton's  fre- 
quent ghoos,  ghoot,  gherle=^fXKA,  goat,  girl).  Elsewhere  it 
chiefly  represents  the  older  guttural  or  palatal  spirant  (OE. 
S  or  ft),  which  in  modern  pronunciation  is  either  dropped, 
as  in  high,  night,  through,  plough,  or  replaced  by  (f  *,  as  in 
laugh,  rough,  lough  ',  a  special  development  has  taken  place 
in  hough  (h^k). 

II.  Used  as  a  symbol,  with  reference  to  its  place 
(7th)  in  the  alphabet. 
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1.  G,  g,  g  is  used  to  denote  anything  occupying 
the  seventh  place  in  a  series.     (Cf.  A,  B,  C,  etc.) 

2.  In  Music  G  is  the  name  of  the  5th  note  of  the 
diatonic  scale  of  C  major  ;  called  G  in  Germany, 
sol  in  France  and  Italy.     Also  the  scale  or  key 
which  has  that  note  for  its  tonic.     G  clef-,    the 
treble  clef  (see  ClEpi)  placed  on  the  line  in  the 
stave  appropriated  to  the  note  G. 

1596  Pathw.  to  Mas.  A  iv  b,  Note  also  that  what  is  vnder 
G  sol  re^  vt,  the  same  is  vnder  Gamma-vt,  and  what  is  aboue 
E  la  mi,  the  same  is  aboue  ee  la.  1609  DOULAND  Ornithop. 
Microl.  7  Keyes.  .are  22  in  number.  The  first  is  of  Capital! 
Letters,  .viz.  r.  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  1806  CALLCOTT  Mus. 
Grain,  iii.  6  The  G  Clef  is  a  compound  character  of  the 
letters  G  and  S,  for  the  Syllable,  Sol.  1881  Scriiner's  Mag. 
XXI.  75/2  [He]  burst  forth  with  a  high  G  of  astounding 
volume.  1891  S.  MOSTYN  Curatica  106  The  curate,  .after 
waiting  in  vain  for  his  G  [note  on  the  organ],  was  obliged 
at  last  to  start  without  it. 
III.  Abbreviations. 

a.  G.  =  various  proper  names,  as  George,  Ger- 
trude,    b.  In  Physics  g  is  the  symbol  for  accelera- 
tion by  gravity  =  about  32  ft.  per  second,   c.  Math. 
G.C.F.  or  G.C.M.  =  Greatest  Common  Factor  or 
Measure,     d.   Comm.  G.M.B. :   see  quot.     e.  In 
the  order  of  Freemasons,  G.M.  =  Grand  Master. 

1884  fall  Mall  G.  2i  Feb.  5/2  'G.M.B.1  means  a  good 
merchantable  brand  of  iron;  but  a  smalt  proportion.,  which 
is  neither  good  nor  merchantable,  has  been  deposited  in  the 
stores  as  'G.M.B.' 

Q-a,  obs.  and  north,  form  of  Go  v. 

Ga,  obs.  form  of  gave  :  see  GIVE. 

Gab  (gseb),  sb.^  Also  3-4  gabbe.  [a.  Of.  gab 
(also^a/;  inflected^a-j)  masc..,gabe fern., mockery, 
derision ;  cf.  It.  gabbo  jest,  and  ON.  gabb  neut., 
mockery.  See  GAB  z/.1] 

+  1.  Mockery,  derisive  deception;  a  lie,  deceit. 
Without  gab  [OF.  sanz  gas~\  :  without  deception, 
of  a  surety.  Obs. 

a  1300  Floriz  <$•  Bl.  489  For  ihc  wene  bithute  gabbe  fat 
be  Admiral  me  wule  habbe.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xv. 
49  Syker  hit  siweth  me  ful  sore,  Gabbes  les  ant  luthere 
lore,  sunnes  bueth  un-sete.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  507  Hose 
Pees  loueb,  wib-outen  gabbe.  Pees  wi^-outen  ende  he  sch.il 
habbe.  13. .  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  2888  pou  schalt  habbe.  .half 
mi  lond  wib-outen  gabbe. 
t  b.  A  taunt.  Obs. 

a  1225  Leg.  Katk.  2269  Porphire  and  alle  hise.  .wiS  se 
soSe  gabbes  gremeden  him  se  sare  Jwet  [etc.]. 

2.  An  idle  vaunt,  a  piece  of  brag  or  bravado. 
Also  Hist,  of  the  '  gabs '  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
knights  (see  quot.  1846).  (The  corresponding  word 
in  German  chivalric  romance  wasgel£f=Q}L.gulp.) 

1737  OZELL  Rabelais  II.  226  note,  Upon  his  saying,  only 
by  way  of  Gab  ..  that  (etc.].  1846  WRIGHT  Ett.  Mia. 
Ages  II.  ii.  39  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  peers  . .  began 
each  to  make  his  'gab',  or  joke,  which  consisted  in  an  ex- 
travagant gasconade.  1889  C.  T.  MARTIN  Gainiar's  Lestorie 
des  Engles  II.  p.  xxxviii,  The  first  is  the  Gab  of  Walter 
Tirel  and  the  King.  .The  King  replies  at  once  by  more  Gab. 

Gab  (gseb),  sb.2  Not  in  dignified  use.  [See 
GAB  z>.2  In  Sc.  often  associated  with  GAB  sb.'S\ 

1.  The  action  of  gabbing  or  talking;   conversa- 
tion, prattle,  talk,  twaddle.     Also  jocular  nonce- 
use  :  A  language. 

1790  A.  WILSON  yd  Ep.  to  W.  Mitchell,  Perhaps  Rob 

G y's  auld  grey  pate.  -Majj  join  the  social  gab.    1811 

J.-PooLE  Hamlet  Travestie  I.  iii.  10  Then  hold  your  gab, 
and  hear  what  I've  to  tell,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II. 
58  The  captain  hates  '  a  woman  s  gab  '.  a  1845  HOOD  Sir 
y.  Bowring  5  All  kinds  of  gabs  he  talks,  I  wis,  From  Latin 
down  to  Scottish.  1863  READE  Hard  Cask  II.  xv.  240 
1  Come,  stash  your  gab,  my  lad  ',  said  Green.  1874  GREVILLE 
Mem.  Geo.  7^(1875)  III.  xxiii.  72  They  certainly  can't  get 
the  best  of  him  at  the  gab.  1887  Punch  10  Sept.  m/i 
Gladstone's  gab  about  '  masses  and  classes '  is  all  tommy 
rot.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  19  There's  no  fair  way  to 
stop  your  gab. 

b.  The  gift  of  the  gab  :  a  talent  for  speaking, 
fluency  of  speech.    (Sc.  also  gift  of  the  GOB.) 

[1681  see  GOB.]  1785  in  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue, 
1794  GODWIN  Caleb  Williams  29  We  knew  well  enough 
that  he  had  the  gift  of  the  gab.  1820  J.  W.  CROKER  in 
Croker  Papers  (1884)  20  Dec.,  A  Government  cannot  go  on 
without  the  gift  of  the  gab.  1850  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Impress. 
Wand.  vii.  100  Our  good  gentle  Florentines  have  a  very 
inordinate  gift  of  the  gab. 

2.  slang.  In  phrases   To  blow  the  gab  :  to  blab, 


give  information,  '  peach '.  (Cf.  GAFF  sb?  2.) 
To  flash  the  gab  :  to  show  off  in  talk,  to  hold  forth. 
1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.  v.,  To  blow  the  gab,  to 
confess,  or  peach.  1819  MOORE  Tom  Crib's  Mem.  (1821)  12 
While  his  Lordship,  -that  very  great  dab  At  the  flowers  of 
rhet'ric  is  flashing  his  gab.  1834  H.  AINSWORTH  Rookivood 
HI.  v,  Never  blow  the  gab,  or  squeak. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (jocular),  as  in  gab-machine, 
-shop ;  gab-trees,  the  jaws. 

17*8  W.  STARRAT  Ep.  to  Ramsay  38  Sae  gash  thy  gab- 
trees  gang.  1797  MARY  ROBINSON  Walsingham  IV.  13,  '  I 
always  dose  at  the  gab-shop  '  [i.e.  the  House  of  Commons], 
replied  he.  1866  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Poet.  Wks.  1890  II. 
379  Nut  while  the  twolegged  gab-machine's  so  plenty, 
nablin'  one  man  to  du  the  talk  o'  twenty. 

Gab  (gseb),  sb.'A  Sc.  [var.  of  GOB.]  The  month. 
To  sleek  one's  gab :  to  be  silent,  make  one  silent. 

1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  8  He  dighted  his  gab 
and  pri'd  her  mou'.  I7»g  —  Gent.  Sheph.  i.  i,  Bannocks 
and  a  shave  of  cheese  Will  make  a  breakfast  that . .  Might 
please  the  daintiest  gabs.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue, 
Gab,  or  Gob,  the  mouth.  1786  BURNS  Ordination  ix,  Now 
Robinson  harangue  nae  inair,  But  steek  your  gab  for  ever. 
a  1810  TANNAHILL  Poems  (1846)  105  Her  mou's  like  the  gab 
o1  the  fleuk.  x8zo  COCK  Simple  Strains  136  (Jam.)  His 
menseless  gab  was  fairly  steeket.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  xiv, 
'  Now,  my  mates ' . .  '  once  again  dight  your  gabs  and  be 
hushed.'  1861  RAMSAY  Remin.  Ser.  n.  55  '  I'm  unco  yuckie 
to  hear  a  blaud  o'  yer  gab.' 

b.  Comb. :  gab  string  slang  (see  quot.). 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  Gab  or  gob  string,  a 
bridle. 

Gab  (gseb),  sb.l  [Of  obscure  origin  :  cf.  Flem. 
gabbe  notch,  gash  (in  Kilian,  glossed  'incisura').] 
(See  quot.  1888.) 

1792  Specif.  Kelly's  Patent  No.  1879.  8  Clear  of  the  notch 
or  gabb  of  the  catch  lever.  1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Naitt. 
Steam  Eng.  95  In  the  end  of  the  rod  is  a  notch,  called  a  gab. 
1846  YOUNG  Naut.  Diet.  s.v.  Steam-engine  §  32  The  eccen- 
tric has  a  notch,  or  gab  as  it  is  called,  fitting  a  pin  in  the 
gab-lever.  1888  LockvuoocVs  Diet.  Meek.  Engin.,  Gab,  a 
hook,  or  open  notch,  in  a  rod  or  lever,  which  drops  over  a 
spindle,  and  forms  a  temporary  connection  between  valve  or 
other  motions. 

b.  Comb.  :  gab-lever  (see  quot.  1888). 

1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  97  When  the 
notch  in  the  rod  is  engaged  with  the  stud  on  the  gab  lever, 
the  engine  works  itself.  1888  Lockwood's  Diet.  Mech. 
Eiigin.,  Gab  Lever,  generally  any  lever  which  is  connected 
up  by  means  of  a  gab;  specifically  the  lever  which  forms 
the  connection  between  the  slide  valve  spindle  and  the 
eccentric  rod  in  some  forms  of  marine  engine  valve. 

Gab  (gseb),  ».i  Forms:  2-4  gabbe-n,  4-6 
gabb(e,  (5  gabe),  3-  gab.  [app.  a.  OF.  gab(b]er 
(also  written  gauber,  gaiber,ffa<x,  perh.  erroneously, 
jaber),  to  mock,  deride,  jest ;  the  word  is  found 
(perh.  as  an  adoption  from  OFr.)  as  Pr.  and  OSp. 
gabar,  It.  gabbare,  to  mock,  jest,  Pg.  gabar  to 
praise,  refl.  to  boast.  Cf.  the  related  GAB  sbl 

Most  etymologists  regard  the  Rom.  vb.  and  sb.  as  adop- 
tions of  the  Teut.  words  which  appear  as  ON.  gabba  to 
mock,  gabb  mockery  (GAB  sb.1),  OFris.  gabbia  to  accuse, 
prosecute  (cf.  sense  i  below),  MDu.  and  MLG.  gabbcn 
to  mock,  deceive.  But  in  words  of  early  adoption,  Teut. 
go-  normally  became  ja-  in  Central  French ;  further,  the 
occurrence  of  bb  in  Teut.  words  (apart  from  hyppcoristic  and 
onomatopoeic  formations  and  WGer.  bb  from  pj)  is  rare  and 
etymologically  obscure  ;  and  the  chronology  of  the  various 
Teut.  forms  would  not  forbid  the  supposition  that  they  were 
all  adopted  from  OFr.  If  the  words  be  either  Teut.  or  Rom. 
formations  from  a  Teutonic  root,  they  may  perhaps  be  con- 
nected ultimately  with  GAPE  v. ;  cf.  the  Icel.  use  of  gap  in 
the  sense  of  clamour,  jeers  ;  on  the  other  hand  they  may  be 
onomatopoeic  formations  expressing  the  notion  of  loud  out- 
cry, chatter ;  cf.  GAB  vf,  GABBLE,  GAGGLE  v.] 

•{•  1.  Irons.  To  reproach,  accuse.   Obs. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  65  We  a^en  to  gabben  us  selucn 
forbat  we  syneseden,  alse  pe  hohe  man  iob  seiS,  Repre- 
hendo  me.  .Ichhaue  syne^ed  and  gabbe  me  suluen  berofTe. 

f  2.  inlr.  To  speak  mockingly,  to  scoff.  Const. 
on,  upon.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  200  Lauhwen  o3er  gabben,  ;if  him  mis- 
biueolle.  c  1330  Sir  Tristr.  2115  pou  gabbest  on  me  so, 
Mi  nem  nil  me  nou^t  se.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  347 
pis  blaspheme  gabbib  upon  God,  and  seib  1  at  al  bis  is 
Goddis  werk.  c  1550  Hye  vjaye  to  Spyttel  Ho.  338  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  42  Where  they  lyst,  for  to  gabbe  and 
rayle.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  106  Doth  sea 
ingender  name  ?  You  gabb  fonde  poetts,  or  in  bowrde,  You 
blason  Neptune's  name. 
fb.  trans.  To  mock.  Obs. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonncs  of  Aymon  xiv.  338  Ye  Wynne  not 
moche  by,  for  to  gabbe  me  of  this  facyon. 
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GAB 

+  8.  intr.  To  lie,  tell  lies.  Obs. 

a  1300  Sarmun  47  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  6  SoMo  sigge  and 
noat  to  gab.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3173  Y«K  gab  and,  certes, 
yee  ha  sin.  13.  .  C«j-  Warn-.  (A.)  247°  Y  no  gabbe  nouat 
for  sothe  to  say.  1375  BARBOUR  Brace  iv.  290  [Scho]  asklt 
quhy  he  gabbit  had  Of  the  Ansuer  that  he  hir  mad.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  4303  As  the  gospell  of  God,  (.at  gabbis  not, 
says,  c  .450  Jlfcr/w  3',  I  P™y  yow  that  ye  sey  the  trouthe 
and  witT  ye  well  yef  ye  gabbe  enythynge,  I  know  it 
wele  i-nough.  <ri475  Partenay  2410  A  king  ne  shold  lye 

\l*  trans.  To  tell  lies  to,  to  deceive.   Obs. 


Hence  Qa'btoerinsr  vbl.   sb.     Also  Oa'bber  si., 


;e  and    I   jabber. 


Friends 


lesing 


1440  Yo 


esnge     a  am  .  . 

iii.  141  We  !  why  gab  ye  me  swa.    c  1460  Townelcy  Myst. 

xviii.  243  Might  1  se  ihesu  gost  and  flesh  gropyng  shuld 
not  gab  me. 

4.  intr.  To  boast,  brag.  quasi-anrA.  and  Ihst. 
(A  modern  adoption  of  the  OF.  word  as  occurring 
in  the  Charlemagne  romances.) 

1825  SCOTT  Talism.  ii,  Their  fashion,  .is.  .to  gab  of  that 
which  they  dare  not  undertake.  1846  WRIGHT  Ess.  Mid. 
Ages  I.  ii.  39  Even  Turpin,  the  archbishop,  gabbed  ;  and 
his  boast  was  [etc.].  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  xii,  He  would 
chant  his  own  doughty  deeds  ;  and  gab  (as  the  Norman 
word  was)  in  painful  earnest. 

Gabfe8eb),z>.2  [app.  onomatopoeic  ;  cf.  GABBLE 
».]  intr.  To  talk  much  or  glibly  ;  to  chatter,  prate. 

1786  BURNS  Earnest  Cry  x,  Could  I  like  Montgomeries 
fight,  Or  gab  like  Boswell.  ?  a  1800  Earl  Richard  xyii.  in 
Child  Ballads  in.  Ixviii.  (1885)  149/1,  '  I  wad  shoot  this  wee 
pyet  Sits  gabbing  on  the  tree.'  1844  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I. 
293  [He]  came  in  to  tea  and  sat  there  gabbing  till  ten  o'clock. 
1883  BLACK  Yolande  xx,  'Bout  him  the  carles  were  gabbin'. 

Hence  Ga-bbing  vbl.  sb.,  chatter,  idle  talk  ;  Gab- 
bing///. a.,  that  gabs  ;  chattering,  glib-tongued. 

1794  Flowers  of  Forest  in  Ritson's  Sc.  Songs  II.  3  Nae 
damn,  nae  gabbin,  but  sighing  and  sabbing.  1830  GAI.T 
Lawrie  T.  \\.  v.  (1849)  5^  Giving  such  gabbing  the  go  by. 
1837  R.  NICOLL  Poems  (1842)  79  He's  a  gash,  gabbin' 
birkie,  the  Auld  Beggar  Man. 

I  Gab,  v.z  Obs.  [Cf.  dial,  gabber-tooth,  gubber- 
tush,  a  projecting  tooth;  also  GAG  z».2  a,  GAG- 
TOOTH.]  intr.  Of  teeth  :  To  project. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xl.  xxxvii.  I.  337  They  [teeth]  stand 
gabbing  out  of  the  mouth. 

Hence  t  Gabbed///,  a.,  projecting. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xi.  xxxvii.  I.  337  Goats  haue  none 
aboue  but  the  2  foreteeth.  None  haue  gabbed  tusks  stand- 
ing forth  of  the  mouth. 

t  Gabarage.  Obs.-°    (See  quot.) 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gnbarage,  that  which  Irish 
Goods  are  wrapped  in.  1711  in  BAILEY  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Gabard,  obs.  form  of  GABKART. 

Gabarden,  -dine,  obs.  forms  of  GABERDINE. 

Gabarre,  gabart,  gabbard,  var.  GABBAHT. 

Gabb,  Gabbaok,  obs.  ff.  GAB,  GABBOCK. 

Gabbardin(e,  obs.  form  of  GABERDINE. 

Gabbart  (gse-bait).  In  recent  use  chiefly  Sc. 
Forms  :  6  gabard,  gaber,  7  gabart,  gaboard, 
gabbord,  7-9  gabbard,  9  gabarre,  gab(b)ert, 
8-  gabbart.  [ad.  F.  gabarre  (now  spelt  gabare^, 
ad.  Pr.  (also  It.  and  Sp.)  gabarra  of  unknown 
origin.  Some  of  the  forms  may  come  from  F. 
gabarot,  -otte,  dim.  of  gabare.]  A  sailing  vessel 
for  inland  navigation  ;  a  sailing  barge,  lighter. 

1580  R.  HITCHCOCK  Politic  Plat  in  Arb.  Garner  II.  162 
Thither  Cometh  yearly  three  hundred  lighters,  called  Cabers, 
with  wines.  1666  Land.  Caz.  No.  24/1  Two  Gaboards 
were  sunck  in  this  Harbour.  1775  T.  CAMPBELL  Diary 
Visit  Eng.  in  Napier  Boswell  (1884)  V.  222  Little  gabbards, 
with  coals,  and  groceries,  &c.,  come  up  here  from  Bristol. 
1818  SCOTT  Rot  Roy  xxxvi,  Coal-barges  and  gabbards.  [The 
spelling  gabbart  occurs  in  ch.  xxxi.]  1828  —  F.  M.  Perth 
xvi,  She  sailed  in  a  gabbart  for  Dundee.  1877  in  Law  Rep. 
App.  Cases  II.  844,  I  owned  gabbarts  [foot-note  scows]  on 
the  Leven  for  about  twenty  years. 

attrib.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  in  A  few 
Gabbard-men  and  Labourers. 

Gabbe,  obs.  form  of  GAB. 

Gabber  (gse-bai),  si.1  Also  4-5  gabbere,  5 
gabbar.  [f.  G  AB  K.I  +  -ER  1  .]  One  who  gabs. 

1  1.  A  mocker  ;  a  deceiver  ;  a  liar.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  T  15  He  is  a  taper  and  a  gabber, 
and  no  verray  repentant,  that  eftsoone  dooth  thyng,  for 
which  hym  oghte  repente.  c  1400  MAUNDF.V.  (1839)  xiv.  160, 
I  schal  speke  a  litille  more  of  the  Dyamandes.  .to  the  ende 
'n,at  the!  that  knowen  hem  not,  be  not  discey  ved  be  Gabberes 
[F.  oarratours},  that  gon  be  the  Contree,  that  sellen  hem 

TPol.  Poems(R.o\\s)  II.  237  Gabberys  gloson  eny  whare. 
One  who  utters  '  gabs  '  (see  GAB  sb.1  2). 
1869  T.  WRIGHT  in  Student  II.  440  Sir  Ken  was  cele- 
brated as  the  most  accomplished  gabber  in  King  Arthur's 
court. 

Gabber  (gas-bai),  si.*  [f.  GAB  ».z  +  -EH  i.l  A 
chatterer,  prater. 

1703  Char,  in  Ann.  Keg.  250  My  reputation  of  being  a 
good  gabber,  that  is  to  say,  possessing  a  considerable  share 
of  low  quaint  language.  1854  H.  MILLER  ScA.  *  Schm. 
xv.  (1857)  339  The  direction  will  be  apparently  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  fluent  gabbers. 

tGa'bber,  v.  Obs.-1  [onomatopoeic;  cf 
JABBEK,  GIBBER,  also  GAB  sb*  and  v*,  GABBLE. 
Du.  gabberen  has  the  same  sense.]  trans.  To  talk 
volubly,  to  jabber. 

1706-7  FARQUHAR  Beaux  Strat.  in.  i,  He  and  the  count's 
footman  were  gabbering  French.  1808  JAMIESON,  Gabber  to 
jabber,  to  gibber,  to  talk  incoherently. 


1796  COLERIDGE  in  Mrs.  Sandford  T.  Poole  i. 
(1888)   I.   155  Their  unmeaning  gabber  of  flattery.     I 
BEWICK  Man.  4  The  gabbering  and  noise  they  made,  \vas 
'    enough  to  stun  any  one. 

Gabbert,  var.  GABBART. 

tGabbery.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  GAB  z/.i  +  -ERT  ; 
cf.  OF.  gaberie.]     (See  qnot.) 

1627  MINSHEU  Ductor,  Gabberies,  gabbings,  wilie  deceits, 
gullings  or  cheatings.     1676  in  COLES.     1721  in  BAILEY. 

Gabbing  (gs-birj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GAB  ».'  +  -ING  i.] 
j   The  action  of  the  vb.  GAB. 

1 1.  Lying,  falsehood,  a  lie.  Obs. 


gabbing  broght.'  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  124  With 
glosynges  and  with  gabbynges  he  gyled  be  peple.  a  1400 
Hymns  Virg.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  108  Bakbyte  |»u  no  mon  btod 
ny  bon  But  ay  let  gabbynges  glyde  and  gon.  cv  — 
Partonope  7097  Ye  were  neuer  wont  to  use  gabbyng.  c  i. 


%rtonope  7097  ye  were  neuer  woni  10  use  gaooyng.  1 1450 
Merlin  13,  I  shall  well  knowe  yef  ye  hane  made  eny  gab- 
bynge.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Lodye  328  Here  beware  that 
ye  make  no  gabbynge.  1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  i.  Pref.  203 
Was  it  nocht  eik  als  possible  Eneas,  As  Hercules  or  Theseus 
to  hell  to  pas?  Quhilk  is  na  gabbing  suthlie,  nor  na  lie. 

2.  The  action  of  the  vb.  GAB  (sense  4). 

1869  T.  WRIGHT  in  Student  II  449  This  proceeding  was 
called  gabbing,  and  the  boasts  and  jests  were  called  gabs. 

Gabbion(e,  obs.  form  of  GABION. 
Gabble  (g^b'l),  sb.    [f.  the  vb.] 

1.  Voluble,  noisy,  confused,  unintelligible  talk. 
1602  MARSTON  Ant.  «,  Mel.  n.  Wks.  1856  I.  26  Taint  not 

thy  sweete  eare  With  that  sots  gabble.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
xn.  56  Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud  Among  the 
Builders.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  74  r>  10  Where  there 
are  children,  she  hates  the  gabble  of  brats.  1806-7  J' 
BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  v.  iv.  A  crew  of 
savages  whose  laughter  and  gabble  are  all  that  you  are 
allowed  to  hear.  1830  J.  JEKYLL  Corr.  B  July  (1894)  241 
Holland  House.. is.  .the  very  focus  of  political  gabble.  1862 
LOWELL  Biglovi  P.  Poems  1890  II.  346  Gabble's  the  short 
cut  to  ruin.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  3.  480  The 
stately  reserve  [of  Charles],  .contrasted  favourably  with  the 
gabble  and  indecorum  of  his  father. 

2.  The  inarticulate  noises  made  by  animals. 
1601  SHAKS.  AlFs   Well  iv.   i.  22    Choughs  language, 

gabble  enough,  and  good  enough.  1638  SHIRLEY  Mart. 
Souldier  III.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  I.  203  If  they  do  but  once 
open  and  spend  there  gabble,  gabble,  gabble,  it  will  make 
the  Forest  ecchoe.  1644  MILTON  Areof.  (Arb.)  72  In  their 
envious  gabble  [the  birds]  would  prognosticat  a  year  of 
sects  and  schisms.  1847  L.  HUNT  Jar  Honey  iv.  (1848) 
48  The  turtles  stun  one  with  their  yawning  gabble. 
Gabble  (gae-b'l),  v.  Also  7  gable,  [onoma- 
topoeic ;  cf.  GABBER  and  the  words  there  cited ;  also 
MDu.  gabbeln  of  similar  meaning ;  and  GAGGLE  z/.] 

1.  intr.  To  talk  volubly,  inarticulately  and  in- 
coherently ;  to  chatter,  jabber,  prattle.     Also,  to 
read  so  fast  as  to  be  unintelligible. 

1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  i.  4  in  Holinshed  Chron.  I, 
He  that  dooth  not  perceyue,  what  is  fitting  or  decent  for 
euerye  season,  or  gabbleth  more  then  he  hath  commission  to 
doe.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  n.  iii.  95  Haue  you  no  u  it,  man- 
ners, nor  honestie,  but  to  gabble  like  Tinkers  at  this  time  of 
night  ?  1628  FORD  Lovers  Mel.  II.  i,  I'll  keep  the  old  man 
in  chat,  whilst  thou  gabbiest  to  the  girl.  1663  BUTLER 
Hud.  i.  i.  101  Which  made  some  think  when  he  did  gabble 
Th1  had  heard  three  Labourers  of  Babel.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  1. 36  A  careless  nurse,  .gabbling  among  her 
gossips,  without  attention  to  her  charge.  1810  CRABBE 
Borough  vi.  Wks.  1834  III.  122  And  lisps  and  gabbles  if  he 
tries  to  talk.  1829  LYTTON  Dismvned  7  Are  you  still 
gabbling  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  1860-1  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE 
Nursing  402  If  there  is  some  matter  which  must  be  read  to 
a  sick  person,  do  it  slowly.  People  often  think  that  the 
way  to  get  it  over  with  least  fatigue  to  him  is  to  get  it  over 
in  least  time.  They  gabble.  1868  HAWTHORNE  Amer. 
Note-Bks.  (1879)  I.  48  We  could  hear  them  within  the  hut, 
gabbling  merrily. 

quasi-/ra<«.  1849  C  BRONTE  Shirley  \,  The  confusion  of 
tongues  which  has  gabbled  me  deaf  as  a  post. 

2.  trans.    To  utter  rapidly  and  unintelligibly. 
Also  with  over. 

1758  Monthly  Rev.  308  Gabbling  infidelity  and  laughing 
at  the  religion  of  his  country.  1794  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit. 
(1798)  382  He.  .like  Macpherson,  glibly  gabbles  Erse.  1798 
COLERIDGE  Fears  in  Soltt.  72  We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we 
mean  to  break.  1829  SCOTT  Jrnl.  13  July,  Gabbling 
eternally  much  that  I  did,  and  more  that  I  did  not,  under- 
stand. 1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  xxii.  222  Tangle  rolled 
upon  his  side,  gabbling  something  in  his  sleep.  1870  R.  B. 
BROUGH  Marston  Lynch  xxxi.  342  The  contemptuous  haste 
of  an  actor  gabbling  a  part. 

3.  Of  geese,  etc. :  To  utter  with  rapidity  inarticu- 
late sounds.     More  commonly  GAGGLE. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  ix.  48,  I.  .gabble  like  a  Goose, 
amidst  the  Swan-like  Quire.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Fill.  112 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool.  1820  BYRON 
Mar.  Fal.  iv.  ii.  299  The  geese  in  the  Capitol.. gabbled 
Till  Rome  awoke.  1865  S.  EVANS  Bro.  Fabian's  MS.  23 
Gabbling  and  plashing  half  across  the  pool . .  Wrestles  the 
gander. 

Gabblement  (gae-blment).  [f.  GABBLE  v.  + 
-MENT.]  Gabbling,  rapid  unintelligible  noise. 

1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xviii.  (1859)  515  The  old 
Gander  again  set  up  his  gabblement.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr. 
Rev.  1 1.  v.  iv,  Caperings,  shoutings  and  vociferation,— which 
..dwindle  into  staggerings,  into  quick  gabblement. 

Gabbler  (gse-blai).  Also  7-8  gabler.  [f. 
GABBLED. +  -ER!.]  One  that  gabbles. 

1615  JACKSON  Orix.  Unbtliefe  xxiv.  238  Such  sharers  in 


GABELLK. 

the  office  of  intercession,  as  the  Creeple  and  the  Gabler 
are  in  mcns  benevolences  at  Faires  or  Markets.  1708 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  (1737)  V.  215  Wheadling  Gablers  .  . 
Spoilers  of  Paper.  1780  JOHNSON  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
=7  Ju'y>  We  are  none  of  tlle  S.'d'ty  gabblers,  we  think  before 
we  speak.  1879  SALA  Paris  herself  agnin  (1880)  I.  xvii.  269 
The  few  French  gentlemen  whom  die  guttural  gabblers 
have  not  driven  away  sit  silent  in  corners. 

Gabble-ratch  :  see  GABRIEL. 

Gabbling  (gse'b'lirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GABBLE  v.  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GABBLE. 

1599  NASKE  Lenten  Stiiffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  251  Their 
clacke  or  gabbling  to  this  purport.  1633  FORD  Love's  Stur. 
in.  i,  FohT  do  not  trick  me  on;  I  overheard  your  gabbling. 
1685  STAFFORD  in  Dryderis  Misc.  \\.  (1685)  440  Time  and 
patience..  To  tell  the  Gabblings  of  each  Hag  and  Ghost. 
1711  BUDGELL  Sped.  No.  389  r  9  Having  no  language  ..  but 
a  confused  gabbling  which  is  neither  well  understood  by 
themselves  or  other.  1769  GOLDSM.  Roman  Hist.  (1786)  I. 
181  The  garrison  were  awaked  by  the  gabbling  of  some 
sacred  geese.  18331  HT.  MARTINEAU  Cinnamon  <$•  Pearls 
ii.  26  Mixed  with  their  chaunt  came  the  mutterings  and 
gabblings  of  the  charmers.  1876  BLACK  Madcap  V,  xl.  352 
A  people,  .prone  to  gabbling  after  dinner. 

Gabbling  (gse't>'lirj  ,  ///.  a.  [f.  GABBLE  v.  + 
-ING  -.]  That  gabbles.  Gabbling  crow  (see  quot. 


1625  HART  Anat.  Ur.  I.  i.  8  Her  gabling  gossips  were 
officiously  attending  a  better  euent  then  they  found.  [Cf. 
quot.  £  1624  s.v.  GADLING  4.]  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica 
472  The  gabbling  Crow.  This  bird  .  .  is  very  noisy  and 
seems  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  most  syllables  in  every 
language,  in  its  gabblings.  a  1771  SMOLLETT  Burlesque  Oae 
27  Nor  to  the  waddling  duck  or  gabbling  goose  Did  she 
glad  sustenance  refuse.  1821  CLARE  tut.  Minstr.  I.  24 
Their  gabbling  talk  did  Lubin's  cares  beguile.  1873  BLACK 
Pr.  TAule  xvii,  Don't  you  know  the  mischief  your  gabbling 
tongue  might  make  ?  1877  M.  GRANT  Sun-Maid  iv,  I  am  a 
gabbling  silly  old  thing.  1883  Longm.  Mog.  July  293,  I 
remember  a  gabbling  sound  of  words. 

Gabbock  (gae-b^lk).  Sc.  and  Anglo-Irish.  Also 
8  gabback,  9  gabbok,  -buck,  gobbook.  [a.  Ir. 
gobig  a  dog-fish,  a  sand-eel  ;  Sc.  Gael,  gobag.]  A 
dog-fish. 

Quot.  1719  is  doubtful.  Jamieson,  after  Sibbald,  inter- 
prets gappocks  as  =  '  gobbets,  morsels,  pieces  '. 

1719  D'UnFEY  Pills  VI.  352  There'll  be..  Fish  of  geud 
Gabback  and  Skate.  [Herd  Scot.  Songs  (1776)  II.  25  With 
fouth  of  good  gabbock  of  skate.  Ritson  Scot.  Songs  (1794) 

I.  211  And  fouth  of  good  gappoks  of  skate.]    1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  WordJtk.  ,  Gabbok^  a  voracious  dog-fish  which  infests 
the  herring  fisheries  in  St.  George's  Channel.    1880  Antrim 
fy  Down  Gloss.,  Gabbuck  or  Govbock,  the  piked  dog-fish. 

Gabbord,  obs.  form  of  GABBART. 

Gabbro  (gse-bro).  Geol.  [a.  It.  gabbro.'}  (See 
qffbt.  1864-72.) 

1837  DANA  Syst.  Min.  288  Saussurite  occurs  in  primitive 
regions,  and  with  hornblende  and  augite  constitutes  the  rocks 
called  gabbro  and  euphotide.  1864-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem. 

II.  756  Gabbro,  the  name  given  by  the  Italian  artists..  to  a 
rock  essentially  composed  of  felspar  and  diallage,  called  by 
the  French  geologists  euphotide.  1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks 
x.  120  Enstatite  occurs  in  Iherzolite  and  certain  gabbros. 

Hence  Gabbro-ic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  gabbro  ; 
having  the  nature  of  gabbro. 
1884  Science  July  IV.  71  Gabbroic  and  granitic  rocks. 

Gabbronite,  gabronite  (gse-bronait).  Min. 
[f.  GABBRO  +  -(N)ITK  ;  so  called  by  Schumacher  in 
1801.]  A  compact  variety  of  scapolite,  somewhat 
resembling  gabbro. 

1808  T.  ALLAN  Nantes  Mitt.  33  Gabbronite  .  .from  Arendal. 
1852  BRANDS  Diet.  Sci.  Lit.  q  Art  Supp.,  Gabronite,  a 
mineral  found  in  a  vein  of  titaniferous  iron  near  Arendal  in 
Norway. 

Gabbuck  :  see  GABBOCK. 

Gabby  (gse-bi),  a.  Sc.  [f.  GAB  rf.2  +  -Tl.] 
Abounding  in  gab  ;  garrulous,  talkative. 

1719  HAMILTON  Ep.  A.  Ramsay  in  Ramsay's  Poems(\i*\) 
1.  107  On  condition!  were  as  gabby  As  either  thee  or  honest 
Habby.  1785  R  FORBES  Poems  Buchan  Dial.  7  Altho'  mair 
gabby  he  may  be  Than  Nestorwiseand  true.  1790  A.  WILSON 
Callamphitre's  Elegy  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  106  But  now  nae 
mair  he'll  bless  their  Held,  Wi'  gabby  cracks  and  stories. 
1832-53  Whistlc-Binkie  (Sc.  Songs)  Sir.  i.  91  Ae  mornin', 
wee  Rabie,  fu'  canty  and  gabbie,  Gat  up  frae  his  nestie  an' 
busk  it  him  braw.  1858  M.  PORTEOUS  Souter  Johnny  ii 
Hadgabby  skill  To  crack  a  joke. 

t  Cra'bel,  v.  Obs.-'  trans.  To  mark  (sheep) 
on  the  ear  in  some  particular  way. 

1715  [see  FARTHING  i  b]. 

GabeLklnd,  obs.  form  of  GAVELKIND. 

Gabel(l,  obs.  form  of  GABLK. 

Gabelle  (gabe-1).  Also  5-8  gabel(l,  6  gable. 
[a.  F.  gabelle,  ad.  med.L.  gabella,  a  deriv.  from 
gablum,  gabulum,  a  tax,  impost,  a  word  of  Teut. 
origin  ;  see  GAVEL.  Cf.  Pr.  and  Sp.  gabela.  It. 
gabella.  From  the  l6th  cent,  it  is  rarely  used 
by  English  writers  except  as  a  foreign  word,  refer- 
ring esp.  to  France  and  Italy.]  A  tax  ;  spec,  the 
salt-tax  imposed  in  France  before  the  Revolution. 

1413  Pilgr.  Smvle  (Caxton  1483)  IV.  xxxiii.  81  Other 
counceylours  of  the  kynge.-haue  for  to  sene  in  special  to 
gouernaunce  of  his  propre  goodes.  .gabelles  and  customes. 
£1460  FOHTESCUE  Abs.  tt  Lim.Mon.  x.  (1885)  131  For  wych 
cause  the  gabell  off  the  salt,  and  the  quaterimes  of  the 
wynes  were  graunted  to  the  kynge  by  the  iij  estates  off 
Fraunce.  1523  Lr>.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  civ.  187  The  thre 
estates  ordenid  .  .  that  the  gabell  of  salt  shulde  ron  through 
the  realme.  1631  MASSINGER  Emperor  East  i.  ii,  No  man 
should  dare  To  bring  a  salad  from  his  country  garden 
Without  the  paying  gabel.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  Ii.  Ixiv. 
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(1650)  II.  ioo  England,  .having  neither  the  Gabells  of  Italy, 
the  Tallies  of  France,  or  the  Accise  of  Holland  laid  upon 
them.  1681  CQL\'iLli'7tigsSt(/fitic.  (1751)83  Like  Massanello 
freeing  Naples  From  Gabells  put  on  roots  and  apples.  1711 
STRVPK  Keel.  A/ftrt.  II.  11.  xx.  404  There  being  already 
many  new  imposts  and  gabets,  beside  the  ordinary  excise. 
1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  II.  34  In  France.. on  account 
of  the  heavy  gabel  or  excise,  .no  man  dares  to  purify  salt 
for  his  own  table.  1794  J.  GIFFORD  Louis  XVI,  185  This 
was  no  less  than  the  total  abolition  of  the  Gabelles  through- 
out France.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzix,  vii,  A  gabelle  was  put 
upon  wine  and  salt.  1866  ROGERS  Agric,  $•  Prices  I.  ix.  156 
With  Cambridge  the  levy  of  this  gabelle  is  regular. 

fig.    1640  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemf.  in.  Ad  §  15.  137  The 
tribute  which  he  demands  are..  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity; 
no  other  gabels  but  the  duties  of  a  holy  spirit. 
b.  attrib.  as  gabelle- hottse^  -man,  -pence. 

1650  HOWELL  Giraffi's  Rev.  Naples  \.  15  Quarters  of  the 
City,  where  all  the  *Gabell  houses  were.  1837  CARI.YLE  Misc. 
(1857)  IV.  76  He  flung  *gabellemen  and  excisemen  into  the 
river  Durance  . .  when  their  claims  were  not  clear.  1884 
Atlienxum  16  Aug.  209/2  Simon  de  Montfprt's  charter  for 
the  remission  of  *gable-pence  and  bridge-silver  to  the  bur- 
gesses of  Leicester. 

Hence  G-a-beUed  ppl.  «.,  liable  to  a  gabelle  or 
tax. 

1650  HOWELL  drafts  Rev.  Naples  i.  10  They  wold  buy 
no  gabell'd  fruit. 

t  Gabe'ller.  Obs.  Also  in  Fr.  form  gabellier. 
[f.  GABELLE  +  -EB  1.]  A  collector  of  the  gabelle, 
a  tax-gatherer. 

1599  SANDYS  Europse  Spec.  (1632)  159  To  bee  thus  dayly 
racked,  fleyed  and  devoured,  by  so  many  pety  tyrants  as  it 
were  with  their  prollingGabelliers.  1670  COTTON  Espernon 
in.  xi.  539  They  drew  up  a  List  of  above  four  hundred  of 
the  best  Families  of  the  City,  under  the  Title  of  Gabellers. 
1685  J.  WRIGHT  View  Late  Troub.  Pref.,  To  their  tu- 
multuous burning  the  gabeller's  goods  I  think  I  may,  not 
unaptly,  compare  our  burning  the  pope.  1698  LASSELS 
Voy.  Italy  II.  182  He  [Masaniello]  commanded  them  to 
cast  into  the  fire  all  the  goods,  papers,  plate,  beds,  hang- 
ings, &c.,  of  the  Gabelliers. 

Q-aber,  obs.  form  of  GABBART. 

Gaberdine  (gae-baidih).  Forms  :  6  gawbar- 
dyne,  -berdyne,  gabarden,  -berdin,  6-7  gab- 
berdine,  6-9  gab  (b)ardin  (e,  6-  gaberdine. 
[The  earliest  forms  appear  to  be  directly  a.  OF. 
gauvardine^  galvardine,  gallevardine^  perh.  a  deri- 
vative of  MHG.  wallevart  pilgrimage  (for  the 
sense  cf.  pelerine} ;  the  word  passed  into  other  Rom. 
langs.  as  It.  gavardina,  Sp.  gabardina,  the  latter  of 
which  has  influenced  the  form  of  the  Eng.  word.] 

1.  A  loose  upper  garment  of  coarse  material ; 
a  smock  frock. 

1520  Lane.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.)  I.  39.  I  bequeth  unto 
litiTl  Thom»s  Beke  my  gawbardyne  to  make  hym  a  gowne. 
1567  DRANT  Horace's  Ef>.  to  Maecenas  in  Art  Poet.  C  iij  a, 
My  cote  is  bare,  my  gawberdyne  amis.  x6ioSHAKS.  Temp. 
ii.  ii.  40  My  best  way_  is  to  creepe  vnder  his  Gaberdine. 
1663  BUTLER  Hud.  I.  iii.  917  He  disrob'd  his  Gaberdine. 
1791  COWPER  Odyss.  xix.  397  Spread  his  couch,  .with  fleecy 
gaoerdines  And  rugs  of  splendid  hue.  18^9  LANG  Wand. 
India  158  A  huge  pocket  at  the  back  of  his  chogah  (a  sort 
of  gaberdine). 

b.  As  a  garment  worn  by  Jews,  perh.  orig.  a 
reminiscence  of  Shakspere's  phrase. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  i.  iii.  113  You  ..  spet  vpon  my 
Jewish  gaberdine.  1817  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Harrington  iii. 
(1832)  28  Before  his  eyes  we  paraded  the  effigy  of  a  Jew, 
dressed  in  a  gabardine  of  rags  and  paper.  1810  SCOTT 
Ivankoe  v,  The  very  gaberdine  I  wear  is  borrowed  from 
Reuben  of  Tadcaster. 

c.  As  worn  by  almsmen  or  beggars. 

1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  iii.  121  Scramble  along.. with 
thy  pope's  tiaras,  .and  beggar's  gabardine.  1866  ROGERS 
Agric.  <J-  Prices  I.  v.  120  The  garb  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury is  still  seen  in  the  almsman's  gaberdine.  1890  F.  W. 
ROBINSON  Very  Strange  Family  17  His  long  blue  gaberdine 
fluttering  in  the  breeze. 

d.  In  local  use,  a  child's  loose  frock  or  pinafore. 
Mod*  (Kent),  'If  you  put  a  good  gaberdine  on  a  child  it 

covers  everything  else,  and  makes  him  look  tidy.' 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  Dress,  covering  ;   also   (with 
allusion  to  Shaks.  Temp.  IT.  ii.  40),  protection. 

1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  Ded.  of  Trans]., 
Your  Booke  returneth  vnto  you  clad  in  a  Cornish  Gabardine. 
1645  MILTON  Tetraeh.  Wks.  (1847)  206/1  If  his  canonical 
gabardine  of  text  and  letter  do  not  now  sit  too  close  about 
him.  1847  LD.  G.  BENTINCK  in  Croker  Papers  8  Sept. 
(1884),  They  have  crawled  into  the  House  of  Commons 
under  the  gabardine  of  the  Whigs.  1879  LOWELL  Let. 
15  Jan.,  Lett.  (1894)  II.  266  There  are  great  patches  of 
green  on  the  brown  gaberdine  of  the  Campina. 

Hence  Ga'berdined  ppl.  a.,  clothed  in  a  gaber- 
dine. 

1863  W.  B.  JERROLD  Sign.  Distr.  263  The  gaberdined  Jews 
chattered  incessantly. 

Gaberlunzie  (g^bajlzmzi,  -yiX  Sc.  Also  6 
pi.  (?or  genitive)  gabirlenzeis,  9  gaberloony. 
[Of  unknown  origin  ;  -lunzie  is  traditional  Sc. 
spelling  for  -lunyie  (see  G),  which  would  be  pro- 
nounced (-lirnyi).] 

1.  A  strolling  beggar  or  mendicant.  Also,  a 
beadsman  'see  BEADSMAN  a  b). 

1508  in  Pitcairn  Crhn.  Trials  Scotl.  I.  i.  61  Nov.  19— 
Andrew  Crossar,  Convicted  . .  of  art  and  part  of  the 
Slaughter  of  Adam  Turnbull  of  Chalmerlane-Newtoune, 
and  Adam  Turnbule,  called  Gabirlenzeis.  1794  PICKEKTNG 
'  Keen  blaius  the  Wind"  in  Burns"  Wks.  (1856)  IV.  91  The 
Gaber-lunzie  tirls  my  sneck,  And  shivering  tells  his  waefu' 
tale.  1816  SCOTT  Antig.  xii,  It  just  does  its  office  in  bark- 


ing at  a  gaberlunzie  like  me.  1816  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr. 
Wks.  1855  I/  64  The  political  Economy  creatures  are  a  cruel 
set  —  greedier  themselves  th.'in  gaberlunzJes.  1875  Gd. 
Words  280  Gaberlunzies,  with  blue  coat  and  tin  badge,  still 
wandered  from  door  to  door  begging.  1880  Blackw.  Mag. 
Apr.  476  Crowds  of  sturdy  beggars  and  gaberlunzies  in  the 
highest  degree  picturesque,  assail  him. 
M  1856  R.  A.  VAUCIIAH  Mystics  (1860)  II.  265  That 
gaberlunzie,  Memory  (whose  wallet  has  so  many  holes), 
would  step  in  oftener 

apposith'dy.  ta  1700  Song  in  Ramsay  Tca-t.  Misc., 
The  Gaberlunzie-man.  1816  SCOTT  Antig.  xxvii,  There 
was  never  sic  a  braw  propine  as  this  sent  . .  through  the 
hands  of  a  gaberlunzie  beggar.  1824  —  Redgauntlet  Let. 
xi,  An  auld  gaberlunzie  fiddler.  18. .  WHITTIER /V0«  Wks. 
(1889)  I.  337  We  used  to  see  one  or  more  '  gaberlunzie  men ', 
pack  on  shoulder  and  staff  in  hand. 

transf.  1830  GALT  Laivrie  T.  \.  ii,  The  gaberloony  winter 
arose  from  the  chumly-lug. 

2.  App.  the  trade  or  calling  of  gaberlunzie. 

It  is  perhaps  from  this  instance  that  the  sense  of  '  wallet ' 
has  been  derived  by  editors. 

?  a  1700  Song  in  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  86  To 
follow  me  frae  town  to  town  And  carry  the  Gaberlunzie  on. 

Q-abert,  obs.  form  of  GABBART. 

Gabian  (g^'bian).  [f.  the  name  of  the  locality 
where  it  is  found.]  Gabian  oil  (see  quot). 

185*  BRANDE  Dict»  Sci.  Lit.  <£  Art  Supp.,  Gabian  oil,  a 
petroleum  or  mineral  naphtha  exuding  from  the  strata  at 
Gabian,  a  village  in  Languedoc. 

Gabion  (g^'bian).  Forms:  6-7  gabbion(e,  7 
gab(b)yon,  6-  gabion,  [a.  F.  gabion,  ad.  It. 
gabbione  augmentative  of  gabbia  cage :— L.  cavea. 
Cf.  It.  gaggia  =  F.  cage  \-cavea :  see  CAGE.] 

1.  A  wicker  basket,  of  cylindrical  form,  usually 
open  at  both  ends,  intended  to  be  filled  with  earth, 
for  use  in  fortification  and  engineering. 

1579  DIGGES  Stratiot.  113  Graund  Maunds,  or  Gabbions. 
1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  v.  iv.  137  To  place  and  fill  the 
gabbions  ;  to  digge  earth  for  the  same.  1625  M ASSINGER  New 
Way  v.  i,  With  these  gabions  guarded,  Unload  my  great 
artillery.  1656  DAVENANT  Siege  Rhodes  i.  Dram.  Wks. 
1873  III.  289  More  gabions,  and  renew  the  blinds.  1747 
Gent  I.  Mag.  437  The  sapper,  .putting  the  earth  which  he 
diggs  up  into  the  gabion.  1828  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit. 
Gunner  (ed.  2)  229  There  is  also  a  smaller  description  of 
gabions,  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.  I.  932  Gabions  filled  with  stones  are  used  in 
civil  engineering  as  defences  for  starlings  of  bridges.  1876 
BANCROFT  Hist.  V.  S.  V.  Ivii.  131  The  gabions  and  the 
interstices  of  the  fascines  were  filled  with  snow. 

^[2.  UsedySg.  (with  some  unexplained  allusion) 
by  Scott. 

0:1832  SCOTT  \n  Harper's  Mag.  LXXVIII.  (1889)  779 
[Gabions  are]  curiosities  of  small  intrinsic  value,  whether 
rare  books,  antiquities,  or  small  articles  of  the  fine  or  of  the 
useful  arts.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  (1838)  VII.  218  Sir 
Walter.. began,  .to  dictate  to  Laidlaw  what  he  designed  to 
publish  in  the  usual  novel  shape,  under  the  title  of '  Reliquiae 
Trottcosienses,  or  the  Gabions  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck '. 

3.  attrib.  as  gabion-battery  y  stuff',  gabion-knife, 
a  knife   for   cutting  the   osier   twigs   in   making 
gabions. 

1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  tfib.  HI.  «.  (1810)  525  Norwood 
for  necessary  use,  or  gabion  stuffe  within  three  miles  of  it. 

Gabionade  (g^'bian^d).  Also  8-9  gabion- 
nade.  [ad.  Y.gabionnade  :  see  GABION  and  -ADE.] 
A  work  formed  of  gabions,  whether  in  fortification 
or  engineering. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gabionnado.  1721  in  BAILEY, 
Gabionnade.  1828  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  231 
Gabionnade,  a  term  employed  to  denote  a  work  thrown  up 
in  haste.  1880  KINGLAKE  Crimea  VI.  vi.  375  The  con- 
struction of  a  thick  gabionade.  1893  Times  29  May  i  i/x 
Engineers  put  together  Jones's  gabions,  and  with  them  and 
sandbags  constructed  a  gabionade. 

Gabionage  (g^!*bianedg).  [ad.  F. gabionnage : 
see  GABION  and  -AGE.]  collect.  Gabions  as  a 
whole;  the  supply  of  gabions  (Webster  1864). 

Gabionate  (g^-bian^'t),  v.  [f.  GABION  + 
-ATE  3.]  trans.  To  protect  with  or  as  with  gabions. 

a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  \\\.  ¥111.72  His  Lady,  .advised 
him  to  shield,  fence,  and  gabionate  it  with  a.  .Helmet. 

Gabioned  (g^!'biand),  ppl.  a.  [f.  GABION  + 
-EJ>  2.]  Having  gabions  or  something  resembling 
gabions ;  protected  with  or  as  with  gabions. 

1589  Late  Voy.  Sp.  $  Port.  (1881)  59  The  4  day  were 
planted,  -two  demie  Canons  and  two  Culverings  against  the 
towne,  defended  or  gabbioned  with  a  crosse  wall.  1619 
LUSHINGTON  Repet.  Serin,  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  484  A  firm 
Rock  spread  out  of  the  Roots  of  Golgotha,  gabion'd  and 
rough-cast  with  Flint.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  HI.  vi. 
(1810)  547  The  place  will  be  so  trenched  and  gabioned,  as 
you  must  runne  upon  assured  death.  1860  RUSSELL  Diary 
India  I.  378  Floating  batteries,  strongly  parapetted  and 
gabioned. 

t  Gabionized,  pa.  pple.  Obs-°  [See  -IZK.] 
=  GABIONED. 

ifixx  FLORIO,  Gabbionato,  Gabbionized. 

Gftble  (g^'b'l),j£.1  Forms:  a.  Sc.xs&north.  4-9 
gavel(l,  4-6gavyll,5  gavul,  gawill,4,  7  gavil(l. 
£-  5  gabyl,gabul,  7-8  gabel (1,  4-  gable.  [The 
northern  form  gavel  (still  in  Scotland  pron.  g^v'l) 
is  perh.  directly  a.  ON.  ga%  masc.,  of  the  same 
meaning  (Sw.  gafvel^  Da.  gavl}.  The  southern 
foimgable  might  be  a  dial,  variant  of  this  (cf.  noble 
for  navel},  but  is  more  prob.  a.  OF.  gable  t  jable 
masc.,  which  is  not  found  in  other  Rom.  langs., 
and  is  prob.  a.  ON.  gajl. 


The  corresponding  words  in  the  other  Teut.  langs.  (OTeut. 
types  *ga$ld,  -Ija)  have  the  sense  of  'fork  '  :  soOK.£(f)a/W, 
OS.  gaflia  (Galle'e  OS.  Texts  157),  MDu.  gaffeHf  (Du. 
gtlffft)*  OHG.eahala  (MHG.,  mod.G.  gabel}  fern.;  app. 
cognate  are  Olr.  ga&ul,  gobul,  Welsh  gajtt  fork  \of 
the  body,  of  a  branch)  ;  the  L.  gabalns^  app.  meaning 
some  kind  of  gallows  or  cross,  is  by  some  supposed  to 
be  lit.  '  fork  ',  and  to  have  been  adopted  from  Teut. 
or  Celtic.  In  Goth,  and  WGer.  the  sense  '  gable  '  is 
expressed  by  words  that  appear  to  be  related  by  ablaut 
th, 


gav 
III. 


to  the  word  for  '  fork  '  ;  Goth,  gibla  wk.  masc. 
'pinnacle'  of  the  temple,  MDu.  gkcvel  (Du.  gevel\  OHG. 
$ibil  (mod.G.  giebel)  masc.  With  different  sense,  but  agree- 
ing in  root,  grade,  and  suffix,  are  OHG.  gebal  head, 
gtbilla  crown  of  the  head,  app.  cognate  with  Gr.  K«<£«A>J  head 
(OAr.  root  *ghebK).  Possibly  the  primitive  meaning  of  the 
wdrds  may  nave  been  '  top  ',  '  vertex  '  ;  this  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  sense  of  'gable',  and  this  latter  to  the 
sense  of  '  fork  ',  a  gable  being  originally  formed  by  two 
pieces  of  timber  crossed  at  the  top  supporting  the  end  of 
the  roof-tree  (see  FORK  sb.  7),] 

1.  The  vertical  triangular  piece  of  wall  at  the  end 
of  a  ridged  roof,  from  the  level  of  the  eaves  to  the 
summit. 

«.  1374  in  Hist.  Dunelm.  Scrip,  ires  App.  p.  cxli,  Unum 
avel  Oapellae  super  portam.  1379  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees) 
II.  101  Emendand.  in  le  Westgavell,  15^.  yd.  c  1425 
WYNTOON  Cron.  vii.  x.  275  That  west  gawill  alsua  In 
till  hys  tyme  all  gert  he  ma.  x53i-J  Durham  Honseh. 
Bk.  (Surtees)  176  Ac  in  fine  aulae  super  le  gavylls.  x68o 
A.  HAIG  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  xi.  (1881)  30^  Putting  upe  in 
the  waster  gavills,  to  the  heads,  3  chimhes.  1703  T.  N. 
City  $  C.  Purchaser  148  Gavel,  a  word  used  by  some,  by 
which  they  mean  the  same  as  Gable.  1753  Scots  Mag. 
Apr.  164/1  The  gavel  of.  .Reid's  land..  to  be  taken  down 
and  rebuilt.  1804  CROCKETT  Lilac  Sunbonnet  77  Sitting 
by  the  gable  end  (the  *  gavel  *  as  it  was  locally  expressed). 
p.  f  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  385  And  whan  thou.. 
hast  .  .  broke  an  hole  on  heigh  upon  the  gable  Unto  the 
gardin-ward,  over  the  stable,  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poeins 
204  Wyde  as  a  chirche  that  bath  a  gaby).  1703  MOXON 
Meek.  Exerc.  141  The  principal  Rafters,  Purlins,  Gables, 
&c.  are  also  fram'd  and  set  up.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth 
iii,  Be  at  the  lattice  window  on  our  east  gable  by  the  very 
peep  of  dawn.  1839  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life 
(1870)  III.  vii.  97  A  porch  and  great  gables  with  spread- 
eagles  distinguish  it.  1876  Miss  BRADDON  ?•  Haggard's 
Dau.  I.  5  With  steep  gables  and  curious  abutments. 

transf.  1896  SIR  R.  TEMPLE  Story  of  my  Life  I.  x.  212 
The  icy  and  snowy  gables,  towers,  pinnacles  of  the  mid- 
Himalayan  range. 

b.  Any  architectural  member  having  the  form 
of  a  gable,  as  a  triangular  canopy  over  a  window 
or  a  doorway.  See  GABLE-END  2. 

1850  PARKER  Gloss.  Archit.  (ed.  5)  225  Goblets^  small  orna- 
mented gables  formed  over  tabernacles,  niches,  buttresses,  etc. 

2.  The  triangular-  topped  end  wall  of  a  building  ; 
a  gable-end. 

1362  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  50  Woldustow  Glase  be  Gable  and 
graue  ^erinne  J>i  nome.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  183/2  Gabyl, 
or  gable,  pykyd  walle.  a  x66x  FULLER  Worthies^  Exeter  i. 
(1662)  273  The  Houses  stand  sidewaies  backward  into  their 
Yards,  and  onely  endwaies  with  their  Gables  towards  the 
Street.  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  2)  318  Towards  the 
street,  the  ends  or  gables  of  the  houses  are  placed.  1874 
in  PARKER  Goth.  Archit.  Gloss.  334. 

3.  Meek.  (See  quot.) 

1888  Lockwood's  Diet.  Mech.  En?in.,  Gable,  the  outer 
ends  of  the  cranked  portion  of  a  crank  shaft.  Dressing  this 
down  square  is  termed  cutting  the  gable. 

4.  attrib.   and    Comb.t  as  gable-belfry^    -coping, 
-J>erch,  -roof  (hence  gable-roofed  adj.),  -wall  \  gable- 
shaped  adj.  ;  gable-wise  adv.  ;   gable  -ere  sting  = 
gable-coping  \  f  gable-fork  -  FOBK  sb.  7  ;  gable- 
window,  a  window  in  the  gable  or  gable-end  of 
a  building. 

1894  ^"  ^*  BARKER  Sutnm.  in  Guyenne  67  A  little  old 
Gothic  church  with  a  *gable-belfry.  1860  G.  E.  STRKET 
in  Archxol.  Cantiana  HI.  115  Surmounted  by  a  high- 
pitched  roof,  finished  with  *gable-copings  and  crosses. 
1886  WILLIS  ftCLJUdcCMWJr&prin.  553  Elaborate  ^gable- 
cresting  of  the  time  of  James  I.  1371  Dnrh.  Halm.  Rolls 
(Surtees)  in  Reparabit  unam  grangiam  de  uno  paredesiles 
et  duobus*gauilforks.  1855  M.  ARNOLD  Balder  Poems  1877 
I.  151  And  in  Valhalla  from  his  *gable-perch  The  golden 
crested  cock  began  to  crow.  1850  PARKER  Gloss.  Archit. 
(ed.  5)  254  note,  A  hipped-roof  is  quite  distinct  from  a  *gable- 
roof.  174*  BROWNE  WILLIS  SurveyCath.  II.  [III.]  334  The 

freat  Cross  Isle  or  Transept  is  *GabeIl  roofd  in  a  sloping 
ashion.  1850  LEITCH  Mutter's  Anc.  Art  §  46  In  thewalls  of 
Mycenaa  and  Larissa..are  to  be  found  *gable-shaped  pas- 


sages formed  of  blocks  resting  against  each   other.     1442 


a  down  y  *gabul  wall.    1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge 
162  Th^  space  between  the  screen  and  the  gable  wall  of  the 


tGa-ble,  st*  Obs.  Also  5-6  gabul(le,  6 
gabel(l.  A  variant  of  CABLE  sb.,  frequent  in  the 
I5~i6th  c.  Also  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gable-rope  ; 
gable-like,  -long  adjs. 

14*0  [see  CABLE],  a  1440  Sir  Eg lam.  1193  Hys  gabulle 
I  and  hys  ropys  everechone  Was  portrayed  verely.  c  1440 
I  Bone  Flor.  1864  They  stroke  the  sayle,  the  gabuls  braste, 
They  hyed  them  a  bettur  spede.  c  1500  Debate  Carpenter  s 
Tools  in  Halliw.  Nugie  Poet.  18  '  Softe,  ser,'  seyd  the  ga- 
bulle-rope, '  Methinke  gode  ale  is  in  ?our  tope.'  1535  Act  27 
Hen.  V11I,  c.  4.  §  4  Any  person  ..  taking  any  vitailes, 
gabels,  ropes,  ankers,  or  sayles.  154*  Lam.  %  Piteous 
Treat,  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  I.  239  Our  shyppes,  losyng 
theyr  ancres  and  gables,  were  broken  and  beaten  in  peces. 
1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castankeda's  Cong.  E.  fnd.  ix. 
25  b,  Those  which  watched  in  the  shippe  Berrio,  felt  the 


GABLE 


amazed  elephant.     1608  -  Serpents  (i658j  612  She  twmeth 
her  Kable-long  body  about  his  neck.   1615  CHAPMAN \Odyss.  v. 
333  Which,  with  dispatch,  he  wrought,  Gables,  and  halsters, 
tacklings. 
b.  fig.  Bonds,  chains. 

ifxnCoutmt.  Mm.  Lib.  t,  Prod.  11.  iv.  in  H&zlDodsiey 
VIII.  350  Sweet  Money,  that  gables  of  bondage  unbinds. 

Hence  f  Ga'ble  v.,  ?to  stretch  ropes  across. 

1649  T/umaumi  Tracts  (Brit.  Mus.)  CCCCXLII.  vi.  52 
They  had  gabled  all  their  streets. 

Gable  (g?'-b'l),».  [f.  GABLED.']  a.  trans.  To 
make  (a  roof)  end  in  a  gable,  b.  intr.  To  form 
gables. 

1848  B.  WEBB  Sk.  Cant.  Secies.  14  The  roofs  of  all  four 
arms  of  the  great  cross  are  extremely  high ;  but  though 
gaoling  nobly  in  the  nave  and  transept  fronts,  and  ending 
apsidally  in  the  choir,  they  are  all  four  hipped  in  the  most 
ugly  way,  instead  of  gabling  on  the  central  lantern.    1874 
MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  23  Its  roof  must  be 
gabled. 

Gable,  obs.  form  of  GABBLE,  GABELLE. 
Gabled  (g?-b'ld),  ppl.a.  [f.  GABLE rf.i  or  v.  + 
-ED.]     Furnished  with  a  gable  or  gables. 

1849  FREEMAN  Arc/tit.  189  Covered  with  a  cupola,  which 
again   is  sometimes  gabled.    1863  H.  MARRVAT   year  in 
Sweden  II.  235  Before  you  stands  an  old  gabled  mansion. 
1877  MRS.  FORRESTER  itfignon  I.  48  A  low  long  house  with 
gabled  roof.    1886  MARY  LINSKILL  in  Gd.  Words  5  Some  of 
the  houses  stood  with  their  gabled  ends  towards  the  street. 

Ga'ble-e:nd.  An  end-wall  that  is  surmounted 
by  a  gable. 

a.  1464  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  374  A  lode  cley  to  dawbe 
|>e  gavulende  with.  1507  Wills  $  I  mi.  N.  C,  (Surtees  1860) 
344  Aboute  one  yeard  above  the  floore,  on  the  south  gavell 
end.  1795  MACNEILL  Will  #  Jean  i.  xxii,  Up  the  gavel 
end  thick  spreading,  Crap  the  clasping  ivy  green. 

/3.  1427  in  Heath  Grocers'  Comp.  (1869)  5  The  West 
Gabylende  of  the  Halle.  156*  J.  HEYWOOD/VOT.  4  Epigr. 
(1867)  179  Gable  endes,  cambers,  parlers.  1601  B.  JONSON 
Poetaster  HI.  i,  I  affect  not  these  high  gable-ends,  these 
Tuscan  tops,  nor  your  coronets,  nor  your  arches,  nor  your 
pyramids.  1708  S.  MOLYNEUX  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI. 
38,  I  found  all  was  done  on  or  near  the  Gabel-end  of  the 
House.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  61  Do  tell  me  to  whom  that 
old  house  belongs — with  the  picturesque  gable-end,  and 
Gothic  turrets.  1840  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.,  Leg.  Folkestone, 
The  numerous  gable-ends  and  bayed  windows.  1878  SIR 
G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  I.  296  Perhaps.. now  only  some 
one  gable-end . .  shows  the  noble  scale  of  the  ancient  church. 

t  2.  Used  for  GABLE  sb.\  i,  i  b.  Obs. 

1632-33  Contract  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II. 
697  The  Gable-ends  ouer  the  Windowes  in  y  Roofe  to  be 
of  Bricke.    1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  163  The  Angle  a 
Gable-end  is  set  to,  is  called  the  Pitch  of  the  Gable-end. 
8.  trans/.  zxAfig. 

1794  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1708)  329  Lord  Monboddo  be- 
lieved . .  that  men  had  once  tails  depending  from  the  gable 
end  of  their  bodies.  1834  Ox/.  Univ.  Mag.  I.  16  They  have 
.  .satisfied  themselves  with  narrow,  contracted,  and,  as  it 
were,  gable  end  views  of  the  monetary  edifice. 
Hence  Ga'ble-e:nded  a.,  having  a  gable-end. 
i8»3  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  129  Gable-ended  roofs, 
unless  properly  supported  by  ties,  are  liable  to  thrust  out 
the  walls.  1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  ii.  10  A  gable-ended 
old  house,  one  side  palsied  as  it  were  and  leaning  over  sadly. 
Gablet  (g^'blet).  [a.  KY.  gablet:  see  GABLE 
j*.1  and  -ST.]  A  little  gable,  esp.  one  constructed  as 
an  ornament  over  a  tabernacle,  niche,  buttress,  etc. 
[1395  Contracts  for  tomb  of  Rich.  II  fy  Antic  in  Rymer 
Fozdera  (1709)  VII.  798/1  Et  auxi  ferrount  Tabernacles, 
appelles  Hovels,  ove  Gabletz,  de  dit  Metall  Endorrez,  as 
Testes.]  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1462  Alle  the  wallus  of  geete, 
With  gaye  gablettus  and  grete.  1512-3  Contract  4  Jan.  in 
Willis&ClarkCrtm«ri4j?(i886) 1. 6ioWith  Fynyalles, ryfant 
gablettes,  Batelmentes.  .and  euery  other  thyng  belongyng 
to  the  same.  1846  Ecclesiol.  V.  17  These  are  generally 
worked  in  the  three  faces  into  gablets.  1861  Times  12  Oct., 
A  dim  perspective  of  gables,  gablets,  dormers,  and  pointed 
roofs.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  ii.  (1878)  20 
It  lifted  its  gablet  carved  to  look  like  a  canopy- 
Hence  Qa'bleted///.  a.,  furnished  with  a  gablet 
or  gablets. 

1865  A  t/ienaeunt  No.  1959. 658/3  A  column . .  surmounted  by 
a  gableted  head.  1887  Straiford-on-Avon  Her.  21  Oct.  8/3 
The  central  spire  has  on  four  opposite  sides  gableted  spire 
lights. 

Gablett,  obs.  form  of  GOBLET. 
Gabling,  obs.  form  of  GABBLING. 
Gablock  (gte-blpk).    06s.  exc.  dial.    Also  9 
gablaek,  gafloek.     [var.  of  GAVELOOK.] 
fl.  An  artificial  metallic  spur   for   a  fighting 
cock.  Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  252/2  Gablocks  are  Spurs 
made  of  Iron,  or  Brass,  or  Silver  and  are  fixed  on  the  Legs 
of  such  Cocks  as  want  their  natural  Spurs,  some  call  them 
Gaffs.  1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1848  in  CRAIG,  and  in 
mod.  Diets. 

2.  dial.  An  iron  crowbar. 

c  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks. 
(1862)  62  Truth  on  honesty,  .ston  os  stiff  os  o  gablock.  1747 
HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  s.v.  Gablock.  .we  are  seldome  with- 
out one  in  the  Works,  which  is  straight  and  about  a  Yard 
long,  and  of  very  good  Use  to  wrest  a  Stone,  or  a  Spark  of 
Ore  that  is  large.  1855  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  723  Gablock, 
Gavetock,  an  iron  bar  for  putting  up  hurdles  with. 
Gaboard,  obs.  form  of  GABBAKT. 
Gabriel  fe^-briel).  [Heb.  'wuj  Gabhrul 
(LXX  and  N.T.  rafipi^AX]  The  name  of  one  of 
the  archangels:  see  L>an.  ix.  31  ;  Luke  i.  ly,  26. 
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Used  in  certain  phrases,  as  Gabriel-bell  (see 
qnot.) ;  Gabriel('s)-houud  (seequots.);  Gabriel- 
raehe,  -raohet  (in  some  dialects  corruptly  Gabble- 
ratch,  -ratchet}  =  Gabriel-hound. 

1840-53  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  ix.  338  There  yet  hangs 
the  'Gabriel-bell . .  which  the  sexton  had  to  ring  at  morn  and 
evening  every  day  as  a  bidding  to  the  people ..  that  they 
should  greet  our  Lady  with  these  five  '  Hail  Marys  .  / 16. . 
KENNETT  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033  in  Cath.  Angl.  147  note,  At 
Wednesbury  in  Staffordshire,  the  colliers  going  to  th 
pits  early  in  the  morning  hear  the  noise  of  a  pack  of  hounds 
in  the  air,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  "Gabriel  s 
Hounds,  though  the  more  sober  and  judicious  take  them 
only  to  be  wild  geese,  making  this  noise  in  their  flight. 
1876  Whilby  Gloss.,  Gabriel  houttds,  the  flocks  of  yelping 
wild  geese  high  in  the  air,  migrating  southward  in  the 
twilight  evenings  of  autumn,  their  cry T>emg  more  audible 
than  the  assemblage  is  visible.  As  the  foreboders  of  evil, 
people  close  their  ears  and  cover  their  eyes  until  the  phalanx 
has  passed  over.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  147/2  'Gabnelle  rache, 
carnation.  [1808-15  }*.mESOX,Gaul>erlie-s hells,  .a  hobgoblin 
who.  .has  been  heard  to  make  a  loud  roaring,  accompanied 
with  a  barking  similar  to  that  of  little  dogs .  .and  a  clattering 
resembling  that  of  shells  striking  against  each  other. 
Lanarks.}  1891  ATKINSON  Last  of  Giantkillen  196  He  also 
told  me  a  very  great  deal  about  the  Gabriel-rachet  .  .and 
all  that  it  could  ever  foreshow.  1893  J.  H.  TURNER  Hist. 
Brighouse  240  No  wonder  that  hobgoblins  . .  gabble-ratches 
and  headless-horses  scoured  the  country. 

t  Gabrill,  ?  punning  alteration  of  GABBLE  sb. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  WaldenVfte.  (Grosart)  III.  78  Now 
where  be  our  honorable  Caualiers,  that  keepe  such  a  prating 
and  a  gabrill  about  our  Gabriell  and  his  admirable  stile. 

Gabronite:  see  GABBBONITE. 

Gaby  (g^'bi ;  rft'o/.gg'bi).  colloq.  and  dial.  Also 
gab(b)ey,  gawby,  gauvey.  [orig.  in  north,  and 
midland  dialects;  of  unknown  etymology ;  some 
have  suggested  a  connexion  with  GAPE  (cf.  Icel. 
gapi  'rash,  reckless  person  ')  ;  but  the  dial,  forms 
hardly  favour  this.]  A  simpleton. 

1796  GROSE  Diet.  Viilg.  Tongue  (ed.  3)  Gabty,  a  foolish 
fellow.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxxiv,  The  marine  officer 
is  a  bit  of  a  gaby,  and  takes  offence  where  none  was  meant. 


GAD. 


stand  watching  her,  Staring  like  gabies. 

Hence  Ga'byhood  [-HOOD],  the  state  or  condition 
of  a  gaby ;  a  state  resembling  that  of  a  gaby. 

1836  Fraser's  Mag.  XIV.  736  The  narrative  opens  with 
a  very  lively  description  of  the  gabyhood  of  Paris  in  1579. 

Gad  (gsed),  i*.1  Forms:  4-7  gadd,  5-6  gadde, 
8-9  Sc.  gaud,  gawd,  4-  gad.  [a.  ON.  gadd-r 
spike,  nail-OHG.  and  MHG.  gart,  Goth,  gazd-s 
•— OTeut.  *gazdo-z  (cf.  L.  hasta).  From  the 
OTent.  deriv.  *gazdj&  comesOHG.^r/a  (G.gerte), 
OE.  gtrd,  fieni,  fyrd:  see  YARD.  The  original 
sense  is  probably  that  of  '  spike '  (as  in  Goth,  and 
ON.),  but  the  name  is  also  given  to  the  handle 
or  shaft  to  which  this  is  fixed  (as  in  L.  hasta) ; 
hence  the  meaning  'rod'.  The  development  of 
the  word  in  Eng.  has  also  been  influenced  by  its 
similarity,  both  in  form  and  in  meaning,  to  OE. 
gddGo\T>,  with  which  it  is  not  originally  connected. 
The  forms  are  not  always  easy  to  separate.] 

1.  A  sharp  spike  of  metal.    Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1945  Let  purhdriuen  brefter  be  spaken 
£  te  felien  mid  irnene  gadien.  ?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  3621 


:s,  and  theis  thei  called  gadd<_  _  , 

F.  WALKER  Sp.  Mandeville  145  b,  A  light  Armour,  .full  of 
short  sharpe   gaddes   or  Bodkins.      1834  [see  GAOLING1]. 
1868  CUSSANS  Her.  vii.  104  It  [the  caltrap]  was  formed  of 
four  short  but  strong  spikes,  or  Gads, 
t  b.  Applied  to  a  stylus.   Obs. 
1570  FOXE  tr.  Prudentius'  Death  Cassianus  in  A.  ff  M. 
(ed.  2)  129/1  These  gads  were  but  their  pens  wherewyth 
Theyr  tables  wrytten  were.     1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  IV.  i.  103, 
I  will  goe  get  a  leafe  of  brasse,  And  with  a  Gad  of  steele 
will  write  these  words. 

c.   =  GADLINGI.    (Cf.  GAD  D.I  a.) 

1830  MEYRICK  Illustr.  And.  Arms  ft  ArttwurPlale  Ixxix, 
Fig.  2.  A  long  gauntlet  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  In  this 
specimen  the  gads  lap  over  upwards, 

2.  A  bar  of  metal,  esp.  of  iron  or  steel ;  also,  nn 
ingot.  1  Obs.  In  Her.,  '  a  rectangular  plate  of 
steel,  borne  in  the  Arms  of  the  Ironmongers' 
Company'  (Cussans). 

c  1250  Gen.  ft  Ex.  3185  On  an  gold  gad  Se  name  god  Is 
grauen.  1587  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  199  Slegges  and 
hameres,  wib  be  whiche  smythes  smyteb  and  temprep  grete 
gaddes  of  iren.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  IX.  xxxi.  (1554) 
210 b, Theodoras. .On  his  body  layde  gaddes  read brenmng. 
1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  vm.  xii.  50  Slang  gaddis  of  irne,  and 
stane  kast  gret  plente.  1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam.  Compl. 
ii.  (1876)  60  Then  I  had  as  liefe  haue  smal  gadds  or  plats  of 
Siluer  and  Gold,  without  any  coyne  at  al.  1587  Mirr. 
Mag.,  Wolsey  Ivii,  To  fawning  doggs  some  times  I  gaue 
a  bone,  And  flong  some  scrapps  to  such  as  nothing  had ; 
But  in  my  hands,  still  kept  the  golden  gad,  That  seru'd  my 
turne.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  374  They  cut  it  [steel]  into 
narrower  barrs  about  [half  an  inch  over,  and  then  break  it 
into  short  pieces  of  an  inch,  or  two  inches  long,  call'd  Gadds. 
1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  58  Flemish-steel  is  made.. some 
in  Bars  and  some  in  Gads.  1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece  l.  i. 
69  Quenching,  .in  this  Liquor  a  Gad  of  Steel,  about  eight 
or  ten  Inches  long.  1814  SCOTT  H'av.  xxx, '  Deil  be  in  me 


377  After  levelling  a  file  [of  soldiers]  with  his  gaud  of  iron. 
b.  Mining.  A  pointed  tool  of  iron  or  steel  (see 
qnot.  1881). 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2104  The  Instruments  commonly 
used  in  Mines  . .  are  . .  Gadds,  or  Wedges  of  2/.  weight, 
4  square,  well  steeled  at  the  point.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
Snpp.,  Gad,  in  raining,  .is  a  small  puncnof  iron  with  a  long 
handle  of  wood.  1800  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Lame  Jervas 
i.  (1832)  6  A  pickaxe  and  a  gad  were  put  into  my  hands. 
1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Gad,  i.  a  steel  wedge,  2.  a 
small  iron  punch  with  a  wooden  handle  used  to  break  up  ore. 

3.  A  spear.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1548  W.  PATTEN  Exfed.  Hcotl.  in  Arb.  Gartu r  III.  85  Four 
or  five  of  this  Captain's  prickers  with  their  gads  ready 
charged.  Ibid.  133  The  Scottish  prickers,  within  less  than 
their  gad's  length  asunder,  a  1555  RIDLEY  in  Cert,  godly 
Conf.  (1556)  33  b,  I  haue  knowen  my  contreiemen  watche 
nighte  and  daie  in  theh-  harnesse.  .and  their  speares  in  their 
hands  lyoucall  them  northen  gadsX  18*0  SCOTT Monast.  xiv, 
I  took  a  young  Southern  fellow  out  of  saddle  with  my  lance, 
and  cast  him,  it  might  be,  a  gad's  length  from  his  nag. 

4.  A  pointed  rod  or  stick  used  for  driving  oxen  ; 
a  goad  ;  also  dial,  (see  quots.  1796  and  1855). 

c  1300  Havclok  279  Al  Engelond  was  of  him  adrad  So  his  JK 
beste  fro  be  gad.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xiv. 
(1405)  774  An  oxe  nerde  yockyth  the  oxen.. and  pricketh 
the  slowe  with  a  gad  and  makyth  them  drawe  euen.  1514 
BARCLAY  Cyt.  ft  Uplondyskm.tVeKySoc.)  15  Than  brought 
our  Lorde  to  them  the  cane  &  harowe,  The  gad  &  the 
whyp.  1535  COVERDALE  Judg.  iii.  31  Samgar ..  which  slewe 
sixe  hundreth  Philistynes  with  an  oxes  gadd.  1607  N. 
Riding  Rec.  (1883)  I.  78  Tho.  Hildreth  presented  for  that 
armed  with  gaddes  he  had  assaulted  John  Pearson.  1796 
W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  (ed.  2)  II.  321  Gad,  a  supple,  tapering 
rod,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  with  a  leathern  thong,  about 
three  feet  long,  fastened  to  the  weaker  end.  i8«  ROBINSON 
Whitby  Gloss.,  Gad,  a  tapering  rod  ended  with  a  leather 
thong  as  a  whip  for  driving  a  team  of  horses  or  oxen.  1863 
J.  L.  W.  By-gone  Days  loThe  long  gad  or  goad  with  which 
he  impelled  the  horses  or  oxen. 

fb.  Phrase.  Upon  the  gad:  as  if  pricked  with 
a  gad;  suddenly.  (Cf.  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment?)  Obs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  L  ii.  a6  All  this  done  Vpon  the  gad? 

6.  dial.  A  rod  or  wand,  esp.  a  fishing-rod.  Also, 
a  stake  or  stout  stick. 

"535  FISHER  Wks.  (1876)  395  And  hys  blessed  heade  so 
Crowned,  they  dyd  beate  it  downe  with  a  gadde,  or  a  harde 
Reede.  i$5a  HULOET,  Angling  gad,  or  rodde,  pertica.  1796 
W. MARSHALL  Yorksh.  (ed.  »)  Gloss,  s.v.  (E.  D.  S.),  Afishing- 
rod  is  in  like  manner  called  a  'fishing-gad'.  1819  T. 
DOUBLEDAY  Fisher's  Callln  Anniversary  64  Then  up  an' 
rig  your  gads,  And  to  it,  fishers,  to  it  1  1847  FOSTER  in 
Whistle-Binkie  (Scot.  Songs)  Ser.  n.  (1890)  230  The  lang 
snia'  taper  gad  is  swung  Around  wi  easy  slight.  1863  BARNES 
Dorset  Gloss.,  Gad,  a  hedge  stake,  or  stout  stick.  1887 
T.  HARDY  Woodlanders  iii,  An  armful  of  gads  thrown  on 
the  still  hot  embers  caused  them  to  blaze  up  cheerfully. 

6.  A  measuring  rod  for  land  ;  hence,  a  measure  of 
length  differing  in  various  districts.     Cf.  GOAD  sb. 

£1440  Promp.  Para.  184/1  Gad,  to  mete  wythe  londe 
(P.  gadde,  or  rodde),  decempeda.  1501  ARNOLDE  Chron. 
(1811)  173  In  dyuers  odur  placis  in  this  lande  they  mete 
ground  by  pollis  gaddis  ana  roddis  some  be  of  xviij.  foote 
some  of  xx  fote  and  som  xvi  fote  in  lengith.  1599  SKENE  DC 
Verb.  Sign,  s.  v.  Particata,  Ane  rod  is  ane  staffe,  or  gade  of 
tymmer,  quhairwith  land  is  measured.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Gad,  or  Geometrical  Pearch,  a  Measure  of  Ten 
Foot,  and  in  some  places  but  Nine  Foot. 

b.  A  division  of  an  open  pasture,  in  Lincolnshire 
usually  6J  feet  wide ;  —  SWATH. 

'593  Kirton-in-Lindsey  Court  Roll  (N.W.  Line.  Glass.). 
1717  N.  Riding  Rec.  VII.  285,  I  am  seized  of . .  four  gads  in 
the  Bishop  Ings.  1794  Act  Inclos.  S.  Kelsey  19  Owners 
and  Proprietors  of  Gads  in  a  certain  Piece  of  Ground  .. 
each  Gad  being  Two  Roods,  Two  Perches  and  a  Half. 

7.  Comb. :  gad-bit  (see  quot.) ;  gad-cracking 
(see  gad-whip  1 889) ;  gad-crook,  -hook,  -meadow 
(see  quots.);   gad-nail   (see  quot.  1841);   gad- 
sledge  Mining,  a  sledge-hammer  for  driving  gads  ; 
t  gad-staff  =  GAD  sb.^  4;  t  gad-steel  (see  quot. 
1703);  gad-stick  =  GAD  so.1^;  7  gad-wand  = 
GAD  ii.l  4, 6  ;  gad-whip,  a  heavy  cart- whip.   Also 
GAD-BEE,  GAD-BREEZE,  GAD-FLY,  GAD-MAN. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  "Gad-bit,  a  nail-passer.  1841  HAMP- 
SON  Medii  JEvi  Kalend.  I.  182  At  Hundon,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, there  is  still  annually  practised  on  this  day  [Palm 
Sunday]  a  remarkable  custom,  called  "Gad  Cracking. 
1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bit.,  'Gad-crook,  a  long 
pole  with  an  iron  hook  or  claw.  1847-78  HALLIWELL, 
^•Gad-hook,  a  long  pole  with  an  iron  hook  attached  to  it. 
Somerset.  1787  Snrv.  Manor  Kirton-in-Lindsey  in  JV.  W. 
Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  All  the  lands  in  the  Ings  are  laid  out  in 
gads  or  swaths;  they  are  called  "gad-meadows.  1375-6 
Abingdon  Ace.  (Camden)  28  Item  in  clauis,  'gadnayl  et 
bordnayl  . .  ij  s.  ij  d.  1841  HARTSHOENE  Salop.  Antigua 
Gloss.,  Gadnail,  a  long  and  stout  nail  used  chiefly  in 
fastening  posts  and  rails.  1874  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining 
61  These  boring  sledges  are  sometimes  used  for  driving 
wedges  or  '  gads' . .  Sometimes  a  special  '  *gad-sledge  '  is 
provided  for  the  purpose,  is  . .  Wyf  of  A  uchtirmnchty  46 
(Laing),  Scho  lowsit  oxin  aucht  or  nyne,  And  hynt  ane  •gad- 
staff  in  hir  hand,  a  1618  Rates  Merchandize  L  ij  a,  Steele, 
vocat.  *Gad-steele  the  halfe  barrel!.  i6aa  MALYNES  Ane. 
Law-Merck.  270  Good  Steele  in  barres,  and  also  Gad  Steele. 
1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  58  Flemish-steel  is  made,  .some 
in  Bars  and  some  in  Gads,  and  is  therefore  by  us  call'd 
Flemish-steel,  and  sometimes  Gad-steel.  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  x.  232  He  than  lete  the  *gad  wand  fall.  1513  DOUGLAS 
&neis  IX.  x.  47  And  passand  by  the  plewis,  for  gad  wandis, 
Broddis  the  oxin  wyth  speris  in  our  handis.  1570  LEVINS 


GAD. 

Jfanif.  23/7  A  Gadwande,  purlieu.  1827  G.  P.  J.  in  Hone 
Every-day  I>k.  II.  394  A  very  large  ox-whip,  called  here  a 
*gad-whip.  [Speaking  of  the  Broughton  tenure :  see  next 
quot.]  1843  WHITE  Hist.  Liiuoliisk.  570  On  Palm  Sunday, 
a  person  from  Broughton  brings  [into  Caistor  Church  porch] 
a  large  whip,  called  a  gad  whip,  the  stock  of  which  is  made 
of  wood,  tapered  towards  the  top ;  the  thong  is  large,  and 
made  of  white  leather.  [He  cracked  the  whip  three  times, 
this  being  the  service  by  which  the  land  at  Broughton  was 

Gad  (gsed),  so*  Short  for  'gad-fly'  (Halliwell 
1847-78) ;  also  in  comb,  gad- stricken  adj. 

1658  ROWLAND  Moufet's  Theat.  his.  037  Those  famous 
Poets  of  old  were  said  to  be  Oestro  perciti,  stung  with  this 
furious  Fly  called  Oestrum.  Plutarch  cals  them  Gad- 
stricken. 

Gad  (gsed),  sb?  [f.  GAD  z>.2]  The  action  of 
gadding  or  rambling  about.  Only  in  phrase  On, 
itpon  the  gad :  on  the  move,  going  about. 

c  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Persuas. (1833}  I.  vi. 252  Mrs.  Charles's 
nursery-maid,  .is  always  upon  the  gad.  i863MRS.  GASKELL 
Sylvia's  L.  II.  204  Thou  might  have  a  bit  o'  news  to  tell 
one  after  being  on  the  gad  all  the  afternoon. 

Gad  (gsed),  sb.*  Anglo-frisk  and  Mil.  [a.  Ir. 
and  Gael,  gad.]  A  band  or  rope  made  of  twisted 
fibres  of  tough  twigs. 

1728  Songs  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  216  Or  if  you'd  be 
reckon'd  tight  Irish  lads,  Throw  off  your  cravats  and  bands, 
and  tie  on  your  gads,  And  then  you'll  resemble  your  primitive 
dads.  1834  Brit.  Husb.  1. 175  They  are  generally  harnessed 
with  ropes,  and  collars  of  straw,  or  gads.  1841  S.  C.  HALL 
Irelanii  II.  22  [They]  at  once  twisted  a  gad  round  his  neck 
and  hung  him  from  the  next  tree.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS 
Artil.  Man.  {1862)  254  The  gads  are  made  of  rods  5  feet 
lonj,  first  twisted  until  the  fibres  separate. 

Gad  (gsed),  sb.f>  Now  rare  exc.  arch.  [Minced 
pronunciation  of  GOD.  Cf.  AGAL>,  EGAD.] 

1.  Substituted  for  God,  in  various  phrases,  chiefly 
asseverative  or  exclamatory  ;  esp.  in  By  Gad  ! 

1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Knt.  Burn.  Pestle  Induct.t  By  gad, 
if  any  of  them  all  blow  wind  in  the  tail  on  him,  I'll  be 
hanged.  1663  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  \.  i,  He's  a  bold 
fellow,  I  vow  to  gad.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  230 
A  Challenge,  A  Challenge,  by  Gad  I  1771  FOOTE  Maid 
of  B.  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  237  Mercy  a  Gad  !  1777  SHERIDAN 
Trip  to  Scarborough  v.  it,  Gad  take  me,  but  they  are  all  in 


are  you  wild?  1698  VANBRUGH  sEtop  n.  Wits.  (Rtl'dg.j 
373/2  "Gadswookers  !  do  people  use  to  ask  for  folks  when 
they  have  nothing  to  say  to  'em?  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  x, 
'Gadswoons,  I  would  have  a  peep.  1694  ECHARD  Plautus 
197  Tra.  You  Dog,  there's  no  such  Fish.  Gripus.  *Gad- 
zooks,  but  there  is  tho'.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  II. 
xxxvii.  25  'Gadszooksl'  said  he,  *  what  business  had  you 
with  that?'  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xxiv,  Gadzooks, 
who  can  help  seeing  the  way  to  do  it  ? 
Gad  (gad),  ».i  [f.  GAD  j<M]  a.  trans.  To 
furnish  with  gads  or  a  gad.  b.  inir.,  Mining,  To 
use  a  gad ;  trans,  to  break  up  (rock)  by  means 
of  a  gad.  (Cf.  GADDER!,  GADDING  vbl.  rf.i)  c. 
VOL.  IV. 


Love 

quarrel^  by  gad,  sir,  he  shall  quarrel  with  me. 

b.  Elliptically  = '  God  give '.  (Cf. '  God  ye  good 
den,'  Shaks.  Rom.  &  Jul.  u.  iv.  116.)  quasi  -arch. 

1849  JAMES  Woodman  xv,  Gad  ye  good  night,  lords  and 
ladies. 

C.  Gads  me,  Gads  my  life :  ?  God  save  me,  my 
life. 

1632  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  in.  i,  Gads  me ! 
he's  angry.  1694  CONGREVE  Double  Dealer  ii.  iv.  Gad's  my 
life,  the  man's  distracted!  1764  FOOTE  Mayor  of  G.  i.  Wks. 
1799  I.  174  Gad's  my  life,  sure  as  a  gun  that's  her  voice. 

2.  quasi-*'»A  perhaps  by  omission  of '  by '. 

1608  ARMIN  Nest  Ninn.  (1842)  5  And,  gad,  she  will.  1679 
DRYDEN  Tr.  fy  Cr.  in.  i,  Gad,  that's  exceeding  foolish. 
1831  LYTTON  Godolphin  12  Gad,  if  I  were  some  years 
younger,  I  would  join  them  myself.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE 
Chapl.  of  Fleet  I.  41  Gad  !  there  will  be  a  pretty  storm  with 
my  lady  when  she  hears  it. 

3.  In    various   phraseological   combinations,    as 
Gadsbobs,  Gadsbodikins,  Gadsbud,  Gadsbudlikins, 
Gadslid,  Gadsniggers,  Gadsnigs,  Gadsnouns,  Gads- 
okers,     Gadsookers,    Gadsprecious,     Gadswookers, 
Gadswoons,  Gadzookers,  Gadzooks,  for  the  explana- 
tion of  which  see  the  corresponding  forms  under 
GODS-. 

1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  iv.  vi,  *Gads  bobs,  does  he 
not  know  me?  1676  WYCHERLEY  PI.  Dealer  in.  i,  *Gads- 
bodikins,  you  puny  upstart  in  the  law,  to  use  me  so !  1696 
SOUTHERNS  Oroonoko  i.  ii,  If  my  husband  were  alive,  Gads- 
bodykins,  you  wou'd  not  use  me  so.  1694  CONGREVE 
Double  Dealer  i.  iii,  *Gadsbud,  much  better  as  it  is.  1792 
WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  To  a  Fly  Wks.  1812  III.  167  Gadsbud 
..thou  art  not  dead.  1698  VANBRUGH  ^jo/ n.  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
374/2  Your  friend  was  a  witty  person,  *gadsbudlikins  !  1598 
B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  i.  i,  And  by  *gads-Iid  I 
scorn  it.  1657  Lust's  Domin.  iv.  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XIV. 
164  By  Gad's-lid,  if  I  run  not  After  them  like  a  tiger,  hough 
me.  1715  tr.  C'tess  D'Aunoy's  Wks.  438  By  *Gads-niggers 
I  will  have  this  Pasty.  1651  RANDOLPH,  etc.  Hey  for 
Honesty  m.  i,  Her  will  tug  out  her  sword,  and,  *gads  nigs  1 
let  her  take  very  many  heed,  her  will  carbonado  very  much 
legs  and  arms.  1676  WYCHERLEY  PI.  Dealer  HI.  i,  'Gads- 
nouns  !  I  love  thee  more  and  more.  1687  MONTAGUE  &  PRIOR 
Hind  <y  /'.  Tratisv.  6  *Gadsokers  !  Mr.  Johnson,  does  your 
Friend  think  I  mean  nothing  but  a  Mouse,  by  all  this? 
1672  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  II.  v.  (Arb.)  65 
Ah,  gadsookers,  I  have  broke  my  Nose.  1708  Trip  to 
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trans.  To  fasten  with  a  gad-nail.  Hence  Oa'dded 
///.  a. 

18. .  PLANCHE  (Cent1,  The  gauntlets  ..  are  richly  orna- 
mented on  the  knuckles,  but  not  gadded.  1841  HARTSHORNE 
Salop.  Antigua  Gloss.,  Gad,  to  affix,  fasten.  Ex. '  Gad  it 
to ',  chiefly  with  reference  to  iron-work. 

Gad  (gaed),  v.t  [Of  obscure  origin.  The 
common  view,  that  it  is  f.  GAD  sb.'t  (the  supposed 
primary  sense  being  '  to  rush  about  like  an  animal 
stung  by  gad-flies ')  is  possible,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  favoured  by  our  quots.  ;  the  few  passages 
which  in  any  degree  countenance  it  are  collected 
under  I  b.  Possibly  it  was  a  back-formation  from 
GAOLING  in  its  later  sense  of  '  vagabond '.] 

1.  intr.  To  go  from  one  place  to  another,  to 
wander;    esp.  to  wander  about  with   no   serious 
object,  stopping  here  and  there,  to  rove  idly.   Also 
to  gad  about,  abroad,  out. 

c  1460  Townehy  Myst.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  ii.  149, 1  hold  the  mad  ! 
wenys  thou  now  that  I  list  gad  To  gif  away  my  warldis 
aght  ?  1529  MORE  Coinf.  agst.  Trio.  in.  Wks.  1241/2  To. . 
hold  hymself  content  with  that  place,  &  longe  not  to  be  gad- 
ding out  any  where  elles.  1354  MARTIN  Marr.  Priests  xii. 
Dd  liij  b,  Whyle  the  virgins,  .will  nedes-.gooe  raunginge 
and  gaddinge  abrode.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent 
(1826)  264  Such,  as.  .gadded  to  Sainct  Thomas  for  belpe  and 
devotion.  1605  CAMDEN  Ran.  (1637)  373  He  was  alwayes 
gadding  up  and  dpwne  the  world,  and  had  little  rest.  1710 
PHILIPS  Pastorals  i.  52  She  gads  where-e'er  her  roving  Fancy 
leads,  a  1732  T.  BOSTON  Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  15  Gadding 
abroad  to  satisfy  her  youthful  curiosity,  c  1815  JANE  AUSTEN 
Persuas.  (1833)  I.  i.  252  Her  upper  house-maid  and  laundry 
maid  are  gadding  about  the  village  all  day  long.  1862 
MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  I.  xxi.  114  There's  Betsy., 
gadding  out  somewhere  ever  since  she  came  home.  1880 
WEBB  Goetke^s  Faust  ii.  vi.  157  'T would  injure  me  with 
folks,  where'er  I  gadded. 

f  b.  Rarely  used  for :  To  rush  madly  about.  (In 
Dryden  said  of  cattle,  with  distinct  etymological 
reference  to  GAD  rf.2)  Obs. 

155*  ELYOT,  Bacchor..\.Q  renne,  gadde,  and  rage  as  it 
were  a  mad  man.  1561  STOW  Rng.  Chron.  (1580)  39  Women 
gadding  vp  &  down  frantickly  in  mourning  weedes,  their 
haire  hanging  about  their  eares,  &  shaking  firebrands.  1678 
DRYDEN  &  LEE  CEdipus  i.  Wks.  1883  VI.  141  You  shall  see 
them  toss  their  tails,  and  gad,  As  if  the  breeze  had  stung 
them.  1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  793  The  most 
of  the  Cattle  will  set  on  gadding,  and  run. .to  the  River  to 
drink  the  Salt  Water.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  240 
Their  Stings  draw  Blood :  And  drive  the  Cattle  gadding 
thro' the  Wood. 

2.  Jig.  To  go  wandering,  in  desire  or  thought ;  to 
leave  the  true  path.     Now  rare. 

'579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  4/2  When  she  gaddeth 
not  astray  from  the  simplicitie  of  the  Gospel.  1600  HEY- 
WOOD  ist  ft.  Edw.  IV  Wks.  1874  I.  61  Yet,  idle  eye,  wilt 
thou  be  gadding  still?  1641  MILTON  Prel.  Episc.  6  While 
we  leave  the  Bible  to  gadde  after  these  traditions,  a  1688 
CUDWORTH  Immut.  Mor.  (1731)  98  Sense  wholly  gazes  and 
gads  abroad.  1692  LOCKE  Educ.%  167  'Tis  no  wonder  their 
Thoughts  should  . .  seek  better  Entertainment  in  more 
pleasing  Objects,  after  which  they  will  unavoidably  be 
gadding.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  i.  iii.  32  If  I 
once  regardless  gadded  For  the  world  my  hopes  are  vain. 

+  3.  Of  inanimate  objects :  To  move  about.  Obs. 

1383  STANYHURST  SEneis  in.  (Arb.)  72  Thee  roads,  thee 
countrey,  thee  towns  fro  oure  nauye  be  gadding.  1600 
FAIRFAX  Tasso  xvn.  xxi,  Th'  Arabians  next  that  naue  no 
certaine  stay,  No  house,  no  home.. But  euer..From  place 
to  place  their  wandring  cities  gad.  1618  BOLTON  Florus 
iv.  l.  260  The  frenzie  had  gadded  over  the  Alpes. 

4.  Of  a  plant,  tree,  etc. :  To  spread  hither  and 
thither,  to  straggle  in  growth,  arch. 

1637  [see  GADDING///,  a.].  1675  EVELYN  Terra  (1729)  35 
Keep  the  roots  from  gadding  too  far  from  the  Stem.  1752 
MASON  Elfrida  212  The  ivy_  gadding  from  th'  untwisted 
stem,  Curtains  each  verdant  side.  1820  WORDSW.  Fort  Fu- 
entes,  Now  gads  the  wild  vine  o'er  the  pathless  ascent. 

f5.  ty\as\-trans.  with  cognate  object.  Obs. 

1581  J.  BELL  H  addon's  Answ.  Osor.  38  They  gadde  many 
a  weerysome  journey  on  pilgrimage  unto  them. 
b.  slang.  (See  quot.) 

1846  R.  L.  SNOWDEN  Mag.  Assist.  346  Going  without 
shoes,  gadding  the  hoof.  1865  in  HOTTEN  Slang  Diet.  (1874). 

Gadabout  (gse-dabaut),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  GAD  z/.2 
+  ABOUT.] 

A.  adj.  Given  to  gadding  or  roving,  wandering. 
1817  SCOTT  Let.  to  Mrs.  Clephane  23  Mar.  in  Lockhart, 

The  frivolous  . .  gad-about  manners  of  many  of  our  modern 
belles.  1851  HELPS  Comp.  Solit.  iii.  (1874)  25  Foolish  gad- 
about,  dinner-eating,  dancing  people.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  I.  i,  The  gadabout  propensities  of  my  countrymen. 

B.  so.  One  who  gads  about,  esp.  from  motives 
of  curiosity  or  gossip. 

i83_7  PALMER  Devonsh.  Dialogue  Gloss.,  Gad-a-bout,  a 
gossiping  rambling  sort  of  person.  1849  LYTTON  Caxtons 
140  Your  shrew-mice  are  sad  gad-abouts.  1850  SMILES 
Self-Help  iii.  (1860)  66  He  even  ran  some  risk  of  becoming 
a  gadabout  and  busy-body.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  July 
295/1  It  is  incapacity  in  this  direction  which  makes  gad- 
abouts of  some  women. 

t  Gad-abroad  =  GADABOUT  sb. 

1810  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  II.  295,  I  am  become 
quite  a  gad-abroad. 

Ga'd-bee:.    [f.  GAD**.']  =  GAD-PLY  i. 

1530  PALSGR.  223/2  Gadde  bee  a  flye,  bourdon.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  318  The  bigger  kind  of  bees  ..  and  this 
vermin  is  called  Oestrus  (*'.  the  gad-bee  or  horse  flic). 
1639  HORN  &  ROB.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  xix.  §  221  Cattell 
stricken  with  a  gad-bee,  skip  up  and  down,  and  run  about. 


GADE AN. 

1731  A'a/f  Helen  ii,  Like  an  heifer,  when  her  back  sustains 
Orbiting  gadbees  the  deep  piercing  pains.  1829  GLOVER 
Hist.  Derby  I.  177  Oestrus  Ciin'icauda,  Gadbee  or  Dun 
Fly.  1843  BROWNING  Artemis  Prologizes  21  A  noisome 
lust  that,  as  the  gadbee  stings,  Possessed  his  stepdame. 

t  b.  Jig.  in  phrase  To  have  a  gad-bee  in  one's 
brains:  to  be  crazy.     Cf.  BEE  T  5.  Obs. 

1682  MRS.  BEHN  False  Count  il.  ii,  What  means  he?  sure 
be  has  a  gad-bee  in  his  brains. 

t  Gad-breeze.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  G.u>  rf.i  + 
BBEEZE  j*.l]  =  G AD-FLY  i. 

1703  Country  Farm.  Catech. ,  I  can  liken  him  to  nothing 
but  my  bald  heffer  when  she's  got  the  gad-breeze  in  her  tail . 

Gaddel,  obs.  form  of  GADWALL. 

Gadder  1  (gse-dsj).  [f.  GAD  z;.i  +  -ER  1.]  An 
instrument  for  splitting  rock. 

1887  Sci.  Amer.  LVI.  21  It  is  claimed  for  the  diamond 
gadder  that  it  will  do  its  work  at  the  rate  of  180  feet  a  day. 

Gadder  2  (gae-daj).  [f.  GAD  v.-  +  -EH  «.]  One 
who  gads,  f  A.\sogadder-about,  -abroad. 

1550  BALE  Apol.  98  Gadders,  pylgrymes  and  ydol!  sekers. 
1550  —  Image  Both.  Ch.  xxii.  K  k  vij  b,  Gadders  to  Com- 
postel,  Rome,  Trier,  and  Tholose.  1568  GRAFTON  C  fit-on.  II. 
106  An  idle  gadder  about.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb. 
ill.  (1586)  154  The  Mastie..no  gadder  abroade,  nor  lavish 
of  his  mouth.  1625  GILL  Sacr.  Philos.  Concl.  207  Hauing 
brought  my  houshold  to  a  few,  and  them  no  gadders  abroad, 
but  such  as  were  easily  commanded  to  stay  within.  1678 
DRYDEN  Kind  Keeper  Epil.,  When  these  grow  up,  Lord, 
with  what  rampant  Gadders  Our  Counters  will  be  throng'd. 
1735  BRADLEY  Fam.Dict.,  Bandog,  a  Dog.  .not.  .too  gentle 
of  Disposition,  nor  lavish  of  his  Barking,  no  Gadder.  1777 
JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  19  May,  You  will  become 
such  a  gadder.  1863  Chambers''  Bk.  of  Days  1 .  682  A  gadder 
after  amusements. 

Gadding  (gaydirj),z/W..svM  [f.GADz/.i  +  -ING1.] 


gading.  1884  KN 

Diet.  Mcch.  IV.  364/2  Fig.  1123  shows  the  drill  mounted 
on  car  for  gadding. 

b.  Comb. :  gadding-ear,  -machine  (see  quots.). 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV.  364/2  GadJinfCar(Qazrry- 
ing),  one  arranged  to  carry  a  drilling  machine  so  as  to 
present  it  to  drill  a  series  of  holes  in  line.  1887  Sci.  Amer. 
LVI.  21  The  gadding  machines  . .  drill  or  bore  circular 
holes  along  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  blocks,  into  which 
wedges  are  introduced  and  the  stone  split  from  its  bed. 

Gadding  (gse-dirj), M.sb?  [f.  GAM.-  +  -ING'.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  GAD.  Also  gadding-about. 

1545  BBINKLOW  Lament.  4  b,  What  is  their  gaddinge  with 
'ora  pro  nobis'  vnto  creatures  ..?  Is  it  ought  elles  but 
abhominacion  ?  1550  BALE  Apol.  108  b,  Gapynges,  gad- 
dynges,  ydoll  sensynges.  1589  R.  ROBINSON  Gold.  Mirr. 
(1851)  57  No  wandring  vnto  waks,  those  dayes  did  women 


ties.  1662-3  PEPYS  Diary  i  Jan.,  Willing  to  make  an  end 
of  my  gaddings  and  to  set  to  my  business.  1760  GOLDSM. 
Cit.  W.  xlv,  Neither  pride,  nor  debauchery,  nor  a  love  of 
gadding.  1786  COWPER  Lett.  Wks.  (1835-7)  VI.  9  Un- 
accountable gaddings  and  caprices  of  the  human  mind. 
1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  II.  155  There  is  nothing  going 
on  but  gossiping  and  gadding  about.  1865  Miss  BRADDON 
Sir  Jasper  I.  vii.  164  '  No  gadding  after  dark,  Doll,'  he 
said  in  a  warning  voice. 

attrib.  1840  R.  BREMNER  Excurs.  Denmark,  Norway, 
etc.  II.  375  During  this  gadding  season.  1862  SALA  Seven 
Sons  I.  viii.  183  A  gadding-about  mania  seized  on  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men. 

Gadding  (gse-dirj),///.  a.  [f.  GAD  z/.2  +  .INO  n.] 
That  gads  or  gads  about,  wandering,  straggling. 

1598  FLORIO,  Mattana, . .  a  madding  or  gadding  humour, 
1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  Hi.  234  Our  gadding  Thoughts 
conceite  the  Cloudes.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Envy  (Arb.)  512 
Envy  is  a  Gadding  Passion,  and  walketh  the  Streets  and 
doth  not  keepe  home.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  37  With  wild 
thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown.  1727  FIELDING 
Love  in  sev.  Masq.  Wks.  1775  I.  41  The  Traps  are  no 
gadding  family,  our  women  stay  at  home  and  do  business. 
1777  WARTON  Inscript.  Hermitage  iii.  24  Fantastic  ivy's 
gadding  spray.  1819  S.  ROGERS  Human  Life  545  Soon 
through  the  gadding  vine  the  sun  looks  in.  1829  CARLYLE 
Misc.  (1857)11.  26  A  gadding,  feather-brained  set  of  wan- 
tons. 1859  TENNYSON  Guinevere  310  The  good  nuns  would 
check  her  gadding  tongue  Full  often.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk. 
Poets  x.  312  The  stone  walls  . .  are .. fragrant  with  gadding 
violets  that  ripple  down  their  sides. 

Hence  Ga-ddingly  adv. 


1552  HULOET,  Gaddingly,  as  they  that  went  on  pilgrimage, 
peregre.  1567  DRANT  Horace's  De  A  rte  Poet.  B  vij,  He 
that  dothe  belch  out  puffinge  rymes  And  gaddingly  doth 
straye.  1755  in  JOHNSON,  whence  in  later  Diets. 

Qaddre,  obs.f.  GATHEB  sb.,  pluck  (of  an  animal). 

t  Ga'ddy,  a.    Ol>s.  rare—'1,    [f.  GAD  z/.2  +  -Y  1.] 
Given  to  gadding  or  roving  about. 
1637  RUTHERFORD  Let.  to  Lady  Busbie  (1894)  525, 1  would 


my  sufferings,  .might  buy  an  agreement  betwixt  His  fairest 
and  sweetest  love,  and  His  gaddy  (Jer.  ii.  36)  lewd  wife. 

Gade  (g^d).  [ad.  mod.L.  gadus,  ad.  Gr.  7*80? 
codfish ;  cf.  F.  gade.]  A  fish  belonging  to  the 
genus  Gadus  ;  a  codfish. 

1836  YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  11.195  The  Silvery  Gade . .  Gadus 
argenteolus.  .Montagu.  1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  xvi.  (ed.  4) 
339  It  was  a  long-Tost  fish— Montague's  Midge,  or  the 
Silvery  Gade. 

Gade :  see  GAID. 

Gade,  var.  gaed,  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  Go. 

Gadean(g.?'-dfan).  [f.mod.L.^art' 
+  -(E)AN.]     A  fish  belonging  to  the  family  Gadii/n\ 
of  which  the  typical  genus  is  Gadus  (cod). 

1854  BADHAM  flatten!.  352  Having  found,  on  the  Cretan 
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GAD-FLY. 

coast,  a  gadean  which  . .  accords  with  the  ass-fish  of  the 
ancients.  1887  N.  tr  Q.  ?th  Ser.  IV.  278  The  only  marine 
gadean  common  in  Italy,  the  hake. 

Gader,  obs.  form  of  GATHER. 
Ga-d-fly:.   [f.  GAD  rf.i] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  a  fly  which  bites  and 
gciads  cattle,  esp.  a  fly  of  the  genus  Tabanus  or 
of  the  genus  (Estrus;  a  bot-fly,  breeze. 

1636  T.  H.  Canssiit's  Holy  Crt.  120  It  was  like,  .as  a 
bull  stung  with  a  Gad-fly.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  499 
Light  fly  his  slumbers,  if  perchance  a  flight  Of  angry  gad- 
flies fasten  on  the  herd.  1831  YOUATT  Horse  xiii.  (1843) 
289  A  species  of  gad-fly,  the  cestrus  equi,  is  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  exceedingly  busy  about  horses.  1841-4 
EMERSON  Ess.  Ser.  i.  i.  (1876)  25  The  nomads  of  Africa 
were  constrained  to  wander  by  the  attacks  of  the  gadfly, 
which  drives  the  cattle  mad. 

2.  Jig.  One  who  irritates,  torments,  or  worries 
another.      Also  (after  L.   cestrtis),  an   irresistible 
impulse  to  some  course  of  action. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IV,  cccxlvii,  Rather 
then  have  the  Gad-flyes  of  an  ill-Disposed  Army  on  their 
shoulders  feed.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salntag.  (1824)  243  It 
is  our  misfortune  to  be  frequently  pestered  . .  by  certain 
critical  gad-flies.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  314  Bitten 
with  the  Angle-Saxon  gadfly  that  drives  us  all  to  disenchant 
artifice. 

1 3.  With  allusion  to  GAD  v.  a.  In  phrase  To 
have  a  gad-fly  :  to  be  fond  of '  gadding  about '. 

1591  LYLY  Sappho  II.  iii,  My  mistresse,  I  thmke,  hath  got 
a  gadfly,  never  at  home,  and  yet  none  can  tell  where 
abroade.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  I.  viii,  You  have 
neither  wings  to  your  shoulder,  nor  gad-fly  in  your  cap : 
you  love  home. 

fb.  A  person  who  is  constantly ' gadding  about'. 

1614  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Wit  at  Scv.  Weapons  iv.  ii,  Where 
are  those  gad-flies  going?  to  some  junket  now.  1754 
RICHARDSON  Grandison  I.  xviii.  125  Your  Harriet  may  turn 
gad-fly,  and  never  be  easy  but  when  she  is  forming  parties. 

4.  attrib.,  as  gad-fly  time ;  gad-fly  haunted  adj. 

1846  C.  G.  PROWETT  Promcth.  Bound  28  The  gadfly- 
haunted  maid,  whose  charms  have  power  To  smite  Jove's 
heart  with  love.  1893  D.  JORDAN  ('  Son  of  the  Marshes  ') 
Forest  Tithes,  etc.  197  In  gadfly  time  it  was  a  fine  sight 
to  see  a  herd  of  cattle  charging  along. 

Gadge,  si.  1  pseudo-arch.  Used  by  Browning 
as  the  name  of  some  instrument  of  torture. 

Perh.  a  mistaken  phonetic  apprehension  of  gagge,  old 
spelling  of  GAG 


BROWNING  SouPs  Trag.  \.  332  The  dead  back-weight 
beheading  axe  !     The  glowing 
screws  and  the  gadge  ! 


of  the  beheading  axe  !  The  glowing  trip-hook,  thumb- 
screws and  the  gadge  ! 

Gadge  (gadj),  v.  Sc.     intr.  (See  quot.) 

1719  RAMSAY  znd  Answ.  Hamilton  iii,  It  sets  ye  well 
indeed  to  gadge  !  Ibid.  Gloss.,  Gadge,  to  dictate  imper- 
tinently, talk  idly  with  a  stupid  gravity. 

Gadge,  obs.  f.  GAGE  sb.1  and  Sc.  f.  GAUGE. 

GadheliC  (gade-likl.  a.  and  sb.  Also  8  Qaedh- 
lio,  9  Gaedhlic  :  cf.  GOIDELIO.  [Literary  forma- 
tions from  Ir.  Gaed/ual,  pi.  Gaedhil,  Olr.  Gaidel, 
Gilidel,  pi.  Gaidil,  G6idil,  the  original  form  of 
GAEL.]  =  GAELIC,  in  uses  other  than  the  customary 
application  to  the  Gaels  of  Scotland. 

The  forms  Gadhelic  and  Goldelic  are  used  by  modern 
philologists  for  '  pertaining  to  the  Gaels  (in  the  widest 
sense)  '  ;  the  earlier  forms,  now  obsolete,  are  in  our  quots. 
used  for  '  Irish  Gaelic  '. 

1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  183  The  Gaedhlic.  orScottic, 
the  purest  and  most  ancient  of  all  the  Celtic  dialects.  1861 
O'CuRRY  Lect.  MS.  Mat.  3  Ample  materials  still  remain  in 
the  Gaedhlic  or  Irish  language.  1863  A  thenzum  No.  960. 
687/2  The  Gadhelic  and  the  Cymric  were  used  in  Gaul. 
1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  x.  183  The  Gadhelic  group 
includes  the  Irish. 

Gadid  (gf'-did).  Ichth.  [f.  mod.L.  gad-us  cod 
+  -ID.]  =  GADOID  sb. 

1889  in  Century  Diet,  (citing  T.  GILL). 

Gadine  (g^'dain).  Ichth.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INK.] 
=  GADOID  sb. 

1888  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  III.  268  The  common  cod-fish 
(irortus  morrhua).  .may  be  briefly  defined  as  a  gadine  with 
the  lower  jaw  shutting  within  the  upper. 

Gadiliic  igadi-nik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-10.]  In  gadinic  acid  (see  quot.). 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.,  Gadinic  acid,  a  crystalline  fatty 
acid,  obtained  from  cod-liver  oil. 

t  Gaditan,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  fad.  L.  Gaditanus, 
l.Gddes  Cadiz.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Cadiz. 

3.  sb.  pi.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  315  The  Gaditan  wer  most 
honored  herewith,  for  at  one  time  and  for  one  battel  they 
created  400  [Equites].  1626  MASSINGER  Rom.  Actor  in.  if, 
L,ike  a  Gaditane  strumpet  I  shall  look  to  see  you  tumble 

Gaditanian  (ytedit^nian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -IAN.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Cadiz 
in  Spam,  or  its  inhabitants.  B.  sb.  An  inhabitant 
or  native  of  Cadiz. 

i88j  in  OGILVIE. 

Gadite  (gH-dait),  a.  rare-\  [f.  L.  Gad-is  + 
-ITE.]  Belonging  to  Gades  or  Cadiz 


. 

Gadlingi  (gse-dlin).  [f.  GAD  sb.i  +  -LING.] 
One  of  the  small  spikes  of  metal  affixed  to  the 
knuckles  of  a  gauntlet. 

159>  STOW  Ann.  386  Certayne  prickes  both  short  and 
sharpe,  then  [135,]  called  Gadlings,  beeing  closed  in  the 
loyntes  of  his  right  gauntlet.  1834  BLANCHE  Brit.  Costume 
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x.  138  The  backs  of  the  leathern  gauntlets  were  also  furnished 
with  overlapping  plates,  and  the  knuckles  armed  with  knobs 
or  spikes  of  iron,  called  gads  or  gadlings.  1877  Athenxunt 
3  Nov.  571/3  Earl  Ralph  wears,  .gadlings  on  his  gauntlets. 
t  Gadling  -.  Obs.  Forms :  i  geedeling,  3-5 
gad-,  gedeling,  -(e)lyng(inlate  MSS.  corruptly, 
godlinge,  geldinge),  4-7  gadling.  \GR,gadtmg 
=  OS.  gaduling,  OHG.  gateling  (MHG.  gelelinc), 
Goth,  gadiligg-s :— OTeut.  *gadulit/go-z  f.  root 
*gad-  (in  OE.  gsed  fellowship,  ffgada  companion, 
GATHKB  z>.)  +  -LING.] 

1.  Originally,  a  companion  or  fellow,  in  good 
sense ;  esp.  a  companion  in  arms. 

Beoivulfibii  His  gaedelinges  guo*ewsedu.  c  I00o  Daniel 
422  Hwa  ba  jyfe  sealde  singum  gaedelingum.  c  nog  LAY. 
12335  Alle  ba  gadelinges  Alse  heo  weoren  sunen  kinges. 
AI>SO  Prav.  jElfred  312  in  O.  E.  Misc.  120  So  is  mony 
gedelyng  godlyche  on  horse.  13  ..  K.  Alls.  1192  Fiftene 
thousand  of  fot  laddes.  .And  alle  stalworthe  gadelynges. 

2.  In  bad  sense,  as  a  term  of  reproach :  A  base, 
low-born  person,  a  '  fellow  \ 

M97  R.  GLOUC.  11724)  310  pe  beste  body  &  noblest  .. 
yslawe  was  boru  a  gadelyng,  so  vyllyche,  alas  !  c  1400 
Gamelyn  107,  I  am  no  worse  gadelyng.  -But  born  of  a  lady, 
and  geten  of  a  knight.  £1475  Raiif  Coilyar  612  Quhair 
gangis  thow,  Gedling,  thir  gaitis  sa  gane  f  ?  a  1500  Chester 
PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  x.  237  That  false  gedlinge  \v.r.  gelding). 
15. .  Rood.  Cysilte  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  273  Fals  thefe,  and 
fowle  gadlyng,  Thou  lyest  falsely. 

3.  A  wanderer,  wayfarer,  vagabond. 

,71542  WYATT  in  Totters  Misc.  (Arb.)  41  The  wandring 
gadling,  in  the  sommer  tyde,  That  findes  the  Adder  with  his 
rechlesse  foote.  1565  Maister  Randolphes  Phantasey  539 
The  amased  lewsarde .  .from  the  wandringe  gadlinge  hasteth 
amayne. 

4.  Hence  attrib.  (in  sense  of  '  wandering ',  as  if 
formed  from  a  verb  gaddle) ;  also  as  vbl.  si. 

1594  CAREW  Tasso  (1881)  98  Nor  on  the  promisde  ten 
alone  relyes,  But  trusts  he  stealth  should  more  a  saddling 
lead.  <  1624  LUSHINGTON  Resur.  Serm.  (1650)  15  Three 
way-going  women,  gadling  gossips  that  came  from  Galilee. 
1676  COLES,  Gadling:,  stradling.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Coaling  (old  word),  straggling. 

t  Gadman.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Also  8-9  Sc. 
gaudsman,  9  gadsman.  [f.  GADJ*.']  The  man 
or  boy  who  directed  or  guided  a  team  by  means 
of  a  gad  or  goad,  esp.  in  ploughing  ;  a  goadsman. 

£-1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  73  His  Gadman  and  hee. 
His  stots  hee  straught  with  Benedicite.  1515  Ld.  Treas. 
Ace.  Scotl.  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I.  260*,  xij  cartaris  ane 
hundrethe  and  xx  pynouris  and  ix  gadmen,  being  careand 
the  Artalzery  fra  Edinburghe  to  Streueling.  1786  BURNS 
Inventory,  A  gaudsman  ane,  a  thrasher  t'other.  1817  HONE 
Every-Day  Bk.  II.  1656  Pig  drivers  and  gadsmen.  1863 
J.  L.  W.  By-gone  Days  10  With  every  plough  two  persons 
were  engaged,  one  the  ploughman  . .  the  other  the  gadman, 
from  the  long  gad  or  goad  with  which  he  impelled  the 
horses  or  oxen. 

Gadoid  (gadoid),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  moA.l^. gad-us 
(ad.  Gr.  70605)  cod  +  -DID.]  A.  sb.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Gadidse,  of  which  the  cod  is  the  type. 
B.  adj.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the 
Gadidif,  or  cod-fishes. 

1843  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  Lit.  fy  Art,  Gadoids,  a  family  of 
soft-finned  fishes . .  of  which  the  cod-fish . .  may  be  regarded  as 
the  type.  .The  general  character  of  the  gadoid  family  is  [etc.]. 
1861  HULME  tr.  Moquin  Tandon  Ii.  in.  i.  102  The  follow- 
ing are  the  other  Gadoids  [besides  the  Cod]  which  prin- 
cipally furnish  the  Cod-liver  oil.  1865  Reader  No.  no. 
143/2  Fishes  which  resemble  at  first  Gadoids  or  Blen- 
nioids.  1880  Nature  XXI.  202  This  rare  and  remarkable 
gadoid  fish  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Gadolrnic,  a.  [f.  as  next  +  -ic.]  Derived  from 
gadolinite. 

1820  Edin.  Rev.  XXXIV.  57  A  breccia  composed  of. . 
gadolinic  yttria. 

Gadolinite  (gse-d^linait).  Mitt.  [Named  in 
1802  after  the  mineralogist  Gadolin:  see  -ITE.] 
Silicate  of  yttrium,  found  in  black  crystals. 

1801  Nicholson's  Jrnl.  III.  251  The  earth  last  discovered 
in  gadolinite.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  70 
Hitherto  yttria  has  been  found  only  in  the  black  mineral 
first  analysed  by  Gadolin,  and  hence  called  Gadolinite. 

attrib.  1883  Athcnxum  14  Apr.  480/3  The  principal 
gadolinite  earths— yttria,  terbia,  erbia,  etc. 

Gadroon  (gadrtt'n).  Also  8  gaudron,  in  mod. 
Diets,  godroon.  [ad.  F.  godron  (OF.  goderon, 
gauderon),  of  uncertain  origin.] 

One  of  a  set  of  convex  curves  or  arcs  joined  at 
their  extremities  to  form  a  decorative  pattern  (which 
may  be  described  as  the  reverse  of  '  fluting ')  used 
in  the  ornamentation  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  in 
architecture,  costume,  etc.  Chiefly  in  //.  Also 
attrib.  as  gadroon  ornament,  pattern. 

1733-24  CHAMBERS  tr.  S.  le  Cure's  Archil.  1. 125  Gaudrons 
of  the  Ball.  1855  tr.  Labarte's  Arts  Mid.  Ages  xxv,  Orna- 
mented  with  gadroon  sculptures.  Ibid,  xxvii,  Cut  in  gadroons. 
1878  MissBRADDON  Open  l-'erd.  xxxviii.  261  A  monster  salver 
. .  with  massive  gadroon  edges.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD 


Jig  or    beading.      . „  „.  „  ^......^ 

form  are  made  on  caps  and  cuffs,  as  composing  a  decorative 
style  of  trimming.  1883  KM<UY  Hist.  CA.  St.  Laiurence, 
Reading  121  This  dish  has  a  double  ogee-shaped  edge 
with  gadroon  bordering.  1893  A  thenxum  14  Jan.  60/1  The 
central  ornaments,  external  to  the  space  for  the  enamelled 
shield  of  the  owner's  arms,  arc  whirling  gadrouns. 


GAELIC. 

GadrOOned  (gadnrn'd),///.  a.  In  mod.  Diets, 
godrooned.  \z.<\.¥  .godronne,i.godron GADROON.] 
Ornamented  with  gadroons. 

1748-9  Gen.  Advertiser  No.  4440,  3  Dozen  of  gadroon'd 
shap'd  Plates.  1753  Pub.  Advertiser  3  Oct.  3/2  Two  high 
gadrooned  Candlesticks.  1876  II  hiiby  Gloss.,  Gadroontii, 
embossed  as  the  edge  of  a  silver  salver.  Old  local  note 
1881  Jrnl.  K.  Arc/neat.  Inst.  XXXVIII.  461  This  vessel 
had  a  deep  gadrooned  silver  edge  at  the  top.  1894  Daily 
News  8  Mar.  3/7  A  Queen  Anne  porringer  and  cover  (date 
1706),  on  gadrooned  foot. 

Gadrooning  (gadr«-nin,),  vbl.  sb.   [f.  GADROON 

+  -ING  i.]  The  process  of  ornamenting  with 
gadroons;  ornamentation  consisting  of  gadroons. 

1882  Mag.  Art  May  278  Plain  gadrooning,  or  chased 
strap-work  being  the  principal,  .ornament  in  vogue. 

Gadso  (.gae'dso),  int.  Also  7  gads  so.  [A  var. 
of  CATSU,  through  false  connexion  with  other  oaths 
beginning  with  GAD.] 

1687  CONCREVK  OlJ  Rack,  iv  i,  Gads  so,  there  he  is,  he 
must  not  see  me.  1764  FopTK  Mayor  Garrat  n.  Wks.  1799 
I.  179  Gad-so  !  the  candidates  are  coming.  1816  SCOTT 
Antiq.  xxxvi,  '  Gadso  ! '  ejaculated  Oldbuck,  '  these  great 
men  use  one's  house  and  time  as  if  they  were  their  own 
property.'  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  iv,  Gadso  ! . .  that's  just 
the  very  thing  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about. 

Gaduin  (gae-di«in).  [irreg.  f.  mod.L.  gadu-s 
cod  +  -IN.]  A  fatty  substance  found  in  cod-liver  oil. 

_l86l  Hri.ME  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  n.  in.  i.  105  Cod-liver 
oil  is  a  compound  of  oleine  [etc.]  . .  there  is  also  found  a  . . 
particular  principle  called  Gaduine.  1864  WATTS  Diet. 
Chew.,  Gadnin,  a  peculiar  brown  substance  contained  in 
cod  liver  oil  (De  Jongh). 

Gadwall  (girdwgl).  Also  7  gaddel,  9  gad- 
well.  A  freshwater  duck,  Anas  strepera  or  Chau- 
lelasmus  streperus,  of  the  north  of  Euiope  and 
America ;  the  grey  duck  or  grey. 

1666  MERRETT  Pinax  Rerum  Nat.  Brit,  180  A  Gaddel. 
1674  RAY  Collect.  Words,  Water  Fowl  93  The  Gadwall  or 
Gray.  1709  DERHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  466  The 
Gadwall.  1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy.  round  World\.  157  A  small 
brown  duck,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  English  gad  wall. 


snipe,  by  walking  through  the  marshes. 

t  Ga'dza.   Obs.     Some  textile  fabric. 

a  1618  Rates  Merchandize^  G  iv,  Gadza  of  all  sorts  without 
gold  or  siluer,  the  yard  xvjrf.  Gadza  stript  with  gold  or 
siluer,  the  yard  ijj.  \ja. 

Ga'e,  Gae,  var.  gfe,  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  GIVE. 

Gae,  Sc.  and  north,  var.  Go ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  JAY. 

t  Gaedelian,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Olr.  Gaedel 
a  Gael  +  -IAN:  see  GADHELIC  and  GAELIC.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  Gaelic  branch  of  the  Celtic  race. 

1796  MoRSEXwtfr.  Geog.  II.  183  The  Gaedelian  or  Scottish 
colony. 

Gael  (g^'l).  [a.  Sc.  Gael.  Gaidheal  a  member 
of  the  Gaelic  race  =  Olr.  Gaidel,  Goidel. 

The  Irish  Celts  call  themselves  by  the  same  name,  but 
the  word  first  became  familiar  to  English  readers  as  denot- 
ing the  Scottish  Highlanders,  and  only  in  more  recent 
times  has  it  been  applied  to  the  Irish  branch.] 

A  Scottish  Highlander  orCelt;  also,  an  Irish  Celt. 

[1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i.  73  Calling  thanie 
al  Scottis  . .  albeit  is  plane  and  euident  that  mony  hundir 
jeiris  eftir,  thay  war  called  Gathelis  fra  Gathel.]  1810  SCOTT 
Lady  of  L.  \.  ii,  The  Gael  around  him  threw  His  graceful 
plaid  of  varied  hue.  1895  J.  H.  STAPLES  in  Trans.  Phil. 
See.  202  The  old  Gaels  possessed  the  voiceless  '  qu  '. 

Hence  Oae'ldom  [-DOJI],  the  land  of  the  Gaels. 
(  Perhaps  modelled  on  Sc.  Gael.  Gaidhealachd  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Gaelic-speaking  race. 

1860  J.  F.  CAMPBELL  Tales  U'.  Highlands  (1890)  I. 
Introd.  15  What  part  of  the  Gaeldom  are  you  from  ?  1891 
Sat.  Rev.  5  Sept.  277/1  Mr.  Blackie's  invasions  of  Gaeldom 
did  not  do  very  much,  .for  Celtic  philology. 

Gaelic  (ga'lik),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  8  Gaelick, 
Galic,  9  Gaelic.  Cf.  GADHELIC.  [f.  GAEL  +  -ic. 
The  form  Galic  perhaps  represents  Sc.  Gael.  Gaidh- 
lig  (ga'lik),  while  Gaelic  is  a  fresh  formation  from 
QAEL^  Gaidheal  (gai'al).  The  word  is  first  used 
to  denote  the  language,  etc.,  of  the  Scottish  Gael, 
in  more  recent  times  that  of  the  Irish  branch  also.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gaels  or  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  occas.  in 
wider  sense,  pertaining  to  that  branch  of  the  Celts 
which  includes  the  Scottish  Gaels  with  the  Irish 
and  Manx. 

[1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i.  73  Quhilkecom- 
mounlie  is  called  . .  the  Gathelik  toung,  albeit  corrupetlie.  J 
1774  PENNANT  Tonr  Scotl.  in  1772,  249  Stones  . .  with 
Galic  inscriptions.  1787  BURNS  Let.  to  Miss  M.  Chalmers 
Wks.  (Globe)  352  It  was  the  tune  of  a  Gaelic  song.  1838 
SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxvii,  We  have  not  a  Gaelic  word  by 
which  we  can  even  name  a  maker  of  gloves.  1831  in  Sir  J. 
Sinclair's  Corr.  II.  408  The  history  and  origin  of  the 
Gaelic  people.  1846  McC'ULLoCH  Ace.  Brit.  Etnfire  (1854) 

I.  299  The  Gaelic  language  prevails  throughout  almost  all 
Inverness-shire.     1895  J.  H.  STAPLES  in  7  rans.  Phil.  Sac. 
210  These  Gaelic  changes  are  of  a  special  and  only  tern, 
porary  nature. 

B.  sb.  The  Gaelic  language. 

1775  BOSWELL  Let.  Johnson  18  Feb.  in  Life  Johnson, 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  Gaelick  (call  it  Erse  or  call  it  Irish! 
has  been  written  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides  for  many 
centuries.  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  2)  267  The  Gaelic  is 
the  language  of  the  people.  1876  GRANT  Kurgh  Sch.  Scotl. 

II.  xiii.  372  note,  Children  who  can  only  speak  Gaelic.    1895 


GAELICISM. 

J.  STHACHAN  in  Trans.  Mil.  Sac.  192  note.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Irish  rule  ever  held  Rood  in  pure  Scotch 
Gaelic.  1897  Gaelic  Jritl.  VIII.  96/1  The  influence  exerted 
on  the  minds  of  the  Irish-speakers,  .when  they  found  people 
coming  long  distances,  .in  order  to  learn  Gaelic. 

Camo.  1897  Daily  Nnys  8  Mar.  2/4  There  were  254,000 
Gaelic-speaking  persons  in  Scotland. 

Gaelicism  (gJHisiz'm).  [f.  GAELIC  +  -ISM.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  Gaelic. 

1895  Catfi.  Nevis  14  Sept.  6  Those  two  events  made  an 
end  of  the  Gaelicism  of  the  Gaelic  race. 

Gaelicize  (g^Hisaiz),  z>.  [f.  GAELIC  +  -JZE.] 
trans.  To  make  Gaelic,  treat  as  Gaelic. 

1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  587  So  Oakhampton, 
which  is  naturally  expounded  in  Saxon,  the  town  of  the 
home  of  the  oaks,  is  here  Gaelicized  into  water-border-town. 

Gaelly,  obs.  form  of  GILLIE. 

Gaer,  var.  GAKE  si.2 

Gaerish,  obs.  form  of  GARISH. 

Gaff  (gsef ),  sb.1  Also  3,  7-9  gaffe,  [a.  f  .gaffe 
=  Sp.,  Pg.  fa/a  fern.,  Pr.  gafmasc.,  boat-hook.] 

1.  a.  An  iron  hook ;  a  staff  or  stick  armed  with 
this.     Now  only  dial. 

a  1300  Sat.  People  Kildare  iv.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  153  Hail, 
seint  dominik  with  bi  lane  staffe  hit  is  at  be  onir  end 
crpkid  as  a  gaffe.  1867  W.  F.  ROCK  Jim  an1  Nell  Ixxiv. 
(E.  D.  S.  No.  76),  A  guidestrap,  hayvor-seed,  A  gaff,  dree 
picks  vrom  Varmer  Reed.  Ibid.  Gloss.,  Gaff,  an  instrument 
with  long  handle,  used  to  pull  furze  out  of  the  furze-rick. 

b.  spec.  A  barbed  fishing  spear ;  also,  a  stick 
armed  with  an  iron  hook  for  landing  large  fish,  esp. 
salmon.  Phrase,  to  bring  (a  hooked  fish)  to  gaff. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gaffe,  an  iron  hook  where- 
with Seamen  pull  great  Fishes  into  their  ships.  1706  in 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1774601.05111.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  iv.  iii. 
394  They  begin  to  knock  tt  (a  turtle]  on  the  head  with  their 
gaffs.  1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Sports  ff  Adv.  Scotl.  (18551 
338  The  poacher,  with  a  gaff  and  torch,  selects  some 
gravelly  ford.  1885  BLACK  White  Heather  iii,  Ronald  had 

S)t  him  transfixed  on  the  gaff  and  landed.    1886  Q.  Rev. 
ct.  CLXIII.  351  When  a  fish  is  beat  and  is  being  brought 
to  gaff,  much  caution  is  necessary. 

2.  Naut.   '  A  spar  used  in  ships  to  extend  the 
heads  of  fore-and-aft  sails  which  are  not  set  on 
stays'  (Adm.  Smyth). 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  Rr  ij  b,  In  the 
schooner  both  the  mainsail  and  foresail  are  extended  by  a 
boomandgaff.  1796  HUDDART  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVII. 

SThe  angle  made  by  the  gaff  and  mast.     1840  R.  H. 
ANA  Be/7  Mast  ix.  22  We    pulled  for  a  light,  which,  as 
we  came  up,  we  found  had  been  run  up  to  our  trysail  gaff. 
1893  H.  M.  DOUGHTY  Wherry  iu  Wendish  Lands  Introd. 
15  One  sail  with  very  high  peak  and  an  enormous  gaff. 

3.  a.  A  steel  spur  for  a  fighting  cock  :    =  GAB- 
LOCK  i  and  GAPFLE  3.    b.  The  spike  of  a  spur. 

a.  1688  [see  GABLOCK  i].   1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gaff, 
an  artificial  Spur  for  a  Cock.     1893  in  FARMER  Slang  Diet. 

b.  1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.   in.  iv.  (1895)  788  The 
dragoons  wear.,  a  sort  of  jack-boot,  .to  which  are  fastened, 
by  a  rivet,  the  spurs,  the  gaffs  of  which  are  sometimes 
near  an  inch  in  length. 

1 4.  Card-sharping.  '  A  ring  worn  by  the  dealer ' 
(Farmer).  Obs. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i)  gaff(s)-man, 
-net,  -point;  (sense  2)  gaff-end,  -jaw,  -sail  (also 
attrib.) ;  gaff-hook  =  sense  I  ;  gaff-setter,  a  boat- 
hook;  gaff-string  (see  quot.).  Also  GAFF-TOPS  AIL. 

1851  Voy.  Mauritius  i.  10  Up  ran  certain  bits  of  red  and 
blue  and  yellow  bunting  to  her  *gaff-end.  1844  J.  T.  HEW- 
LETT Parsons  fy  W.  xi;  Boots  seized  the  'gaff-hook  . .  and 
was  going  to  plunge  it  deep  into  the  pike's  jaws.  1854 
BADHAM  Halieut.  17  They  had  neither  . .  gaff-hook,  nor 
landing-net.  1894  Westtn.  Gaz.  25  July  7/2  Vigilant* 
*gaff-jaws  broke,  and  just  as  Britannia  was  catching  up, 
her  spinnaker  went  wrong.  1875  F.  FRANCIS  in  Encycl. 


Gaff  vuaif),  so.*  slang. 
1.  A  fair. 


GAG. 

[Of  unknown  origin. 1  a  good  old  custom,  call  their  husbands  Gaffer.     1856  I.  H. 
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gaff-man's  feelings  are  not  very  acute.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  ''Gaff-net,  a  peculiar  net  for  fishing.  1845 
Blac/cw.  Mag.  Aug.  288  His  armour  of  scales  defied  the 
•gaff-point.  1886  J.  M.  CAULFEILD  Seamanship  Notes  2 
In  setting  a  *gaff-sail .. keep  the  throat  ahead  of  peak. 
1891  Daily  Newsj  Sept.  3/3  The  veteran  . .  won  the  match 
for  sprit  and  gaff  sail  boats  by  a  long  way  ahead.  1861 
MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  III.  270  The  staffsman  then  fastens 
the  staff  to  the  lighter  by  means  of  the*gaffstring  or  rope 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

Gaff  (gsef),  sb.z  slang.  [Of  obscure  origin; 
cf.  GAB  sb.1,  OE.  (y)gaf-sprsc,  blasphemous  or 
ribald  speech,  Sc.  local  'gaff,  loud,  rude  talk', 
''"  Saffi  to  talk  loudly  and  merrily'  (Jam.\  and 
mocl.F.  (colloq.)  une  gaffe,  a  remark  by  which  one 
'  puts  one's  foot  into  it '.] 

1.  a.  ?  Vociferation,  outcry,     b.  Humbug, '  stuff 
and  nonsense'. 

1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  £>*-.  Spy  I.  267  Stifle  e'en  a  bull- 
dog's gaff.  1877  Five  Yrs.'  Penal  Serv.  iv.  151,  I  also  saw 
that  jemmy's  blowing  up  of  me  was  all  'gaff'. 

2.  Phrase.      To  blow  the  gaff:  (fig^  to  let  out  a 
secret ;  to  reveal  a  plot,  or  give  convicting  evidence. 

i8t3  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Blow  the  gaff.  1833  MAR- 
RYAT  P. ^Simple  xliii,  I  wasn't  going  to  blow  the  gaff,  so 
I  told  him,  as  a  great  secret,  that  we  got  it  [the  gun]  up 
with  a  kite.  1877  Five  Yrs.'  Penal  Serv.  ii.  122  The 
prisoner . .  quietly  bides  his  time  till  the  chief  warder  comes 
round,  then  asks  to  speak  to  him,  and  '  blows  the  gaff'. 

Gaff  (gsef ),  j*.»  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  gaffe, 
[short  for  GAFFER.]  =  GAFFER 


ho 


'573  TUSSKR  Hush.   xxii.  (1878)  60  Mixe  well  fold  gaffed 
orse  coi-ne  with  uhalTu.     1877  in  .V.   If.  Line.  Gloss.,  Gaff. 


'753  J-  POULTER  Discov.  31  The  first  Thing  they  do  at  a 
Gaff  is  to  look  for  a  Room  clear  of  Company.  1811  Lex. 
Italatran.  s.v.,  The  drop  coves  maced  the  joskins  at  the 
Gaff ;  the  ring-droppers  cheated  the  countryman  at  the  fair. 
1821  HACGART  Life  22  We  stopped  at  this  place  two  days, 
waiting  to  attend  the  Gaff. 

2.  Any  public  place  of  amusement.  Hence  the 
term  has  passed  into  the  literary  vocabulary  as  the 
name  for  the  low  class  of  theatre  or  music-hall  to 
which  it  is  most  frequently  applied  by  slang 
speakers.  Also  penny-gaff. 
1813  J.  H.  VAUX  Flas/i  Did.  s.v.,  Any  public  place  of 

i  amusement  is  liable  to  be  called  the  gaff,  when  spoken  of 
in  flash  company.  rtefiChamb.  Jrnl.  u  Oct.  228/1  Would 
you  root  out  the  Penny  Gaff,  and  compel  the  penny-pay- 
ing public  . .  to  find  amusement  elsewhere?  1861  MAYHEW 
Lond.  Labour  III.  144  When  a  professional  goes  to  a  gaff 
to  get  an  engagement,  they  in  general  inquire  whether  he  is 
a  good  ballet  performer.  1863  Q.  Rev.  July  CXIV.  264  He 

i  knows  them  all . .  from  the  chief  opera-house . .  to  the  humblest 
gaffs  (as  we  believe  they  would  be  called  in  London).  1864 
Sat.  Rev.  30  Apr.  516  A  piece  of  histrionics  rather  below 
the  mark  of  a  penny  gaff.  1887  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  400. 
I  had  always  wanted  to  see  a  Penny  Gaff  since  I  first  read 
my  Dickens. 

Gaff  (gsef),  z/.l  [f.  GAFF  rf.l]  trans.  To  seize 
or  strike  (a  fish)  with  a  gaff ;  also,  to  draw  out  with 
a  gaff. 

1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  ff  W.  xi,  I  bid  him ..  slack  his 
hand  the  moment  I  had  gaffed  him  [the  pike).  1851  NEWLAND 
Erne  352,  I.. gaffed  him  out  of  the  great  boiling  turnhole 
below.  1867  B.  OSBORNE  Sp.  in  Ho.  Com.  8  Apr.,  The  hon. 
member  for  Lincolnshire,  though  a  solitary  fish,  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  he  was  safely  gaffed  and  landed.  1882  Garden 
ii  Feb.  101/1  The  Japanese  were  gaffing  salmon. 

Hence  Cta-ffing  vbl.  sb. ;  also  attrib.  Also  Ga,  ffer, 
one  who  gaffs  fish.  (In  some  mod.  Diets.) 

1837  M.  DONOVAN Dotn.  Earn.  II.  171  Spearing,  gaffing, 
and  harpooning,  are  amongst  the  most  obvious  methods. 
1886  Fishing  18  Sept.  417  He  hooked  a  large  grilse,  but 
lost  him  in  gaffing.  1895  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  288  Harry 
brought  him  within  gaffing  distance. 

Gaff(gaef),  z».2  slang  and  colonial,  intr.  To 
gamble,  esp.  to  '  toss  up '. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  flash  Diet.,  Gaff,  to  gamble  with  cards, 
dice,  &c.,  or  to  toss  up.  1828  '  JON  BEE  '  Living  Pict.  Lond. 
243  Though  any  gentleman  would  gaff  for  a  pound,  there  or 
anywhere  else.  1889  BOLDREWOOD  Robbery  under  Anns 
(1890)  17  Catch  him  gaffing  !  no,  not  for  a  sixpence. 

Hence  Oa  ffiug  vbl.  sb.  Also  Ga'ffer,  one  who 
'gaffs'  or  'tosses  up'. 

1828 '  JON  BEE  '  Living  Pict.  Lond.  241, 1  know  of  but  one 
such  public-house  where  gaffing  is  carried  on  to  any  amount. 
. .  If  the  person  calling  for  '  man  '  or  '  woman ',  is  not  right 
or  wrong  at  five  pieces,  neither  of  the  gaffers  win  or  lose, 
but  go  again, 

Gaff  (gref),  v.3  Theat.  [f.  GAFF  rf.4]  intr. 
'To  play  in  a  gaff'  (Farmer). 

Gaff,  var.  of  or  error  for  goff,  GOLF. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  154/1  Pythus,  the  first 
inventer  of  many  Games  at  Ball :  I  do  not  say  of  Gaff, 
Tennis,  or  Paille-Maille. 

Gaffelage,  var.  f.  GAVELAGE,  Obs. 

Gaffel(l,  var.  of  GAFFLE,  Obs. 

Gaffer  (gse-fai).  Also  6, 8  gaffar.  [The  analogy 
of  the  continental  synonyms,  F.  compere,  commere, 
Ger.  gevatter,  would  suggest  that  gaffer,  gammer 
j  are  contractions  of  godfather,  godmother  rather  than 
of  grandfather,  -mother ;  but  the  change  of  vowel 
may  be  due  to  association  with  these  words.] 

1.  A  term  applied  originally  by  country  people  to 
an  elderly  man  or  one  whose  position  entitled  him 
to  respect. 

a.  Prefixed  by  way  of  respect  (sometimes  with 
an  affectation  of  rusticity)  to  a  proper  name,  the 
designation  of  a  calling,  office,  etc.    In  17-1 8th  c. 
the  usual  prefix,  in  rustic  speech,  to  the  name  of 

j   a   man  below   the   rank   of  those   addressed   as 

I   '  Master'  (cf.  GOODMAN). 

1573  J.  STILL  Gamm.  Gnrton  v.  ii,  Then  chad  ben  drest  be- 
like, as  ill  by  the  masse,  as  gaffar  vicar.  1635  PAGITT  Chris- 

\    tianogr.  200  Were  they  called  Gaffer  Bishops,  or  had  they  not 

1  more  honorable  Titles?  \b$\~R.Mi*K>\x\i,e.\.z.Hey for  Honesty 
l.i.Wks.  (1875)386  This  same  gaffer  Phoebus  is  agood  mounte- 
bank and  an  excellent  musician.  1693  G.  FIRMIN  Rev.  Mr. 
Davis's  Vind.  iv.  31  For  a  Man,  who  before  was  but  a  Gaffer, 
to  be  now  called  Master,  to  have  the  people  follow  him, 
and  he  to  frequent  their  Tables,  is  a  better  Trade,  then  to 
be  Threshing*  or  such  like  work.  1714  GAY  Sheph.  Week 
v.  151  For  Gaffer  Tread-well  told  us,  by  the  by,  Excessive 
Sorrow  is  exceeding  dry.  1742  FIELDING  J.  Andrews  I.  ii, 
Mr.  Joseph  Andrews,  -was  esteemed  to  be  the  only  Son  of 
Gaffar  and  Gammer  Andrews.  1806  FESSENDEN  Democr. 
I.  89  Made  them  shake  hands  both  wig  and  tory  As  Gaffer 
Homer  tells  the  story.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xvi,  You 
have  marred  my  ramble,  Gaffer  Glover. 

b.  Used  simply  as  a  title  of  address,  often  with 
no  intimation  of  respect  =  My  good  fellow. 

1590 R.W.  Three Lds.tf Ladies Lond.'m  Hzz\.Di>Jsley\\. 
j  395  You  speak  too  late,  gaffer,  having  challenged  prenemi- 

nence.  1628  FORD  Lover's  Mel.  III.  iii,  I  pray  your  bless- 
i  ing,  gaffer,  a  1659  CLEVELAND  Answ.  to  Pantph.  Poems, 

etc.  (1677)  132  But,  hark  you,  Gaffer  ;  you  that  will  tear  the 

Speech  and  blow  away  the  Sand.     1755  SMOLLETT  Quix. 

(1803)  IV.  58  '  Gaffer,'  said  he,  '  is  there  stuff  enough  here 
I  to  make  me  a  cap?'  1796  G.  M.  WOODWARD  Recent. 

Excurs.   89  The  [Bucks]   women,  resolving  not  to  drop 


NEWMAN  Callistn  67  My  good  old  gaffer,  you're  one  of  the 
old  world.  1884  J.  PAYNE  Tales/r.  Arabic  II.  42  Harkye, 
gaffer  !  Thou  hast  no  knowledge  of  this  ass's  case. 

2.  An  elderly  rustic ;  an  old  fellow.  Also  simply, 
a  fellow. 

1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  7  Now  haue  at  you  all  my  gaffers 
of  the  raylmg  religion.  1653  UROUHART  Rabelais  n.  xxxi, 
The  best  little  gaffer  that  was  to  be  seen  between  this  and 
the  end  of  a  staffe.  1710  Dame  Huddle's  Let.  (N.)  My 
gaffer  only  said,  he  would  inform  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  against  next  election  and  keep  a  good  conscience.  17 . . 
Country  yicarin  Fawkes  Pttms Chalmers)  278  And  through 
the  parish,  with  their  how  d'ye,  Go  to  each  gaffer  and  each 
goody.  1862  T.  A.  TROLLOIT.  Marietta  I.  iii.  4t  The  gaffers 
and  gammers  of  the  quarter,  .gossiped  Tuscan-wise  on  their 
doorsteps.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Ml.  Royalll.  iii.  27  The  old 
gaffers  and  goodies  had  known  her  all  their  lives. 

3.  A  master,  a  '  governor".  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a  1659  CLEVELAND  Gen.  Poems,  etc.  (1677)  88  Every-  twice 
a  day  the  Teaching  Gaffer  Brings  up  his  Easter-book  to 
Chaffer.  1735  DYCHE  &  PARDON,  Gaffer,  a  familiar  Word 
mostly  used  in  the  Country  for  Nlaster.  1876  Surrey 
Gloss.  s.v.,  'Look  out!  here  comes  the  gaffer.'  1881 
Leieestersh.  Gloss.,  Gaffer,  the  master  of  the  house,  farm,  etc. 
b.  The  foreman  or  overman  of  a  gang  of  work- 
men ;  a  headman. 

1841  HARTSHORNE  Salop.  Antigua  Gloss.,  Gaffer,  asuperin- 
tendant,overlooker,  head  workman,  leaderof  a  band  ofreapers. 
1856  Honseh.  Words  XIII.  545/2  Their  own  arrangement 
was  made  ..entirely  by  the  men  and  their  gaffers  (sub- 
contractors). 1862  Chamb.  Jml.  215/2  The  overman,  or  '  t' 
gaffer',  as  the  banksman  called  him,  at  once  volunteered  to 
shew  me  over  the  mine.  1897  Daily  Chron.  28  Oct.  4/7 
Some  of  the  employers  and  gaffers  keep  public-houses  and 
provision  shops. 

Hence  Ga'ffership,  the  position  of  gaffer. 

1895  Cornh.  Mag.  July  20  This  '  gaffership '  suited  Cleg 
so  well  that  [etc.]. 

t  Ga'ffle.  Obs.  Also  5  gaffolle,  6-7  ga£fel(l,  7 
gafel,  8  gafle.  [prob.  a.  Du.  gaffel=OE.  geafol, 
Ger.  gabel  fork  :  see  GABLE.] 

1.  A  steel  lever  for  bending  the  cross-bow. 

1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  F//(i896)no  Bowes  v,  Arowesv. . 
Shot  of  ston  for  demy  curtowes.  .clij,  Gaffolles  of  iren..ij. 
1598  FLORIO,  Martinetto,  a  gaffell,  a  racke  or  bender  of 
a  bowe.  1630  DRAYTON  Muses'  Elys,  vi,  My  cross-bow  in 
my  hand,  my  game  on  my  rack  To  bend  it  when  I  please. 
1672  Ctimpl.  Gunner  III.  xv.  12  Certain  strong  Cross-bows 
to  bend  with  Racks  or  Gaffels.  1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey).  1721-92  in  BAILEY.  And  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  A  rest  for  a  musket :   =  FORK  6  b,  FORCAT. 
In  Cent.  Diet.     The  Du.  word  had  this  sense  among 

others,  but  Eng.  examples  are  wanting. 

8.  A  steel  spur  for  fighting  cocks.  (Cf.  GAFF  s6.l 
3  a  and  GABLOCK  i.) 

'755  in  BAILEY  (ed.  Scott).  1776  BRAND  Pop.  Antiy. 
(1777)  379  note,  The  Gafle  is  a  mere  modern  Invention. 

Hence  Ga-ffled  ///.  a.,  armed  with  '  gaffles '  or 
spurs. 

1790  J.  WILLIAMS  Shrove  Tuesday  (1794)  8  We  [cocks) 
assume  the  spatterdash  and  spur  Gamed  and  clad  in  brightly 
burnish'd  steel. 

t  Ga'fflet.  Obs.  [f.  GAFFLE  +  -ST.]  =  GAFFLE  3. 

1714  [MACKY]  Journey  through  Eng.  (1723)  I.  130  [Cocks] 
wear  Steel-Spurs  (call'd,  I  think,  Garnets)  for  their  surer 
Execution.  l-j&lLond.  Chron.  22  Mar.  279  In  setting  two 
Cocks  to  at  the  Pit,  one  of  them  struck  one  of  his  GafBets 
into  the  Back  of  his  Right  Hand. 

I  Ga-fflin.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  a.  OF.  <?BZ«/«««,  var. 


javeline  JAVELIN.] 

1540  Lane.  Wills  II.  i 

Gaff-topsail. 


39  A  gafflyn  hedde. 


1.  '  A  light  triangular  or  quadrilateral  sail,  Ihe 
head  being  extended  on  a  small  gaff  which  hoists 
on  the  topmast,  and  the  foot  on  the  lower  gaff' 
(Adm.  Smyth).     Also  attrib.,  as  gaff-topsail-hook. 

1794  Rigging  !f  Seamanship  I.  83  Over  the  head  of  the 
mainsail  a  gaff  toosail.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Toin  Cringle  vifi, 
What  a  gaff-top  sail  she  has  got  —my  eye  !  1835  SIR  J.  Ross 
Narr.  znd  l^'oy.  iv.  44  Taking  in  the  Mainsail,  gaff  topsail. 
1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  x.  349  Gaff  top  sail  /  'file 
a  corne.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  IV.  365/1  Gaff-topsail 
Hook,  a  mousing  hook  for  a  gaff  topsail  with  rope  sneet. 
fig.  1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  ii(  Your  mother  ..  with. . 
such  a  rakish  gaff  topsail  bonnet,  with  pink  pennants. 

2.  U.S.    'A   kind   of    sea-catfish,  sElurichthys 
marinus'  (Cent.  Diet.). 

Gafol,  Gafol-,  OE.  ff.  (used  Hist.)  of  GAVEL, 
GAVEL-. 

Gag  (gseg),  rf.l  Also  6-7;  gagg(e.  [app.  f. 
GAG  w.i] 

1.  Something  thrust  into  the  month  to  keep  it 
open  and  prevent  speech  or  outcry  ;  in  Surg.,  an  ap- 
paratus for  distending  the  jaws  during  an  operation. 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet,  117  b,  Musicians  in  England  have 
vsed  to  put  gagges  in  childrens  mouthes  that  they  might 
pronounce  distinctely.  1580  SIDNEY  A  rcadia  in.  (1590)  236 
They  left  Miso  with  a  gagge  in  her  mouth  and  bound  band 
and  foot.  1625  FLETCHER  &  SHIRLEY  Nt.  Walker  in.  v, 
Untye  his  feet ;  pull  out  his  gag,  He  will  choak  else  !  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg-.  in.  61 1  Some  ..  With  Gags  and 
Muzzles  their  soft  Mouths  restrain.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr. 
St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  359  He  put  a  gag  in  my 
mouth,  and .. fastened  my  hands  behind  my  back.  1818 
JAS,  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  iv.  158  Lest  he  should  address 
the  people,  a  gag  was  stuffed  into  his  mouth.  1857  W. 
COLLINS  Dead  Secret  v.  ii,  If  I  only  knew  where  to  lay  my 
hand  on  a  gag,  I'd  cram  it  into  your.. mouth  !  1885  Du 
CANE  Punishm.  $  Prev.  Crime  14  For  women  scolds  the 
Ijranks  or  gag.  -were  authorised  punishments. 

81-a 


GAG. 


b.  fig.  (Now  often  applied  ppprobriously  to  the 
action  (if  a  parliamentary  majority  in  '  closuring  ' 

a  debate.) 

i6a3M.KEi,LisON(«&),TheGaggeoftheReformedGospell. 
i6j9  T.  ADAMS  Serin.  Wks.  890  The  Eye-lidde  is  set  open 
with  the  gagges  of  Lust  and  Enuie.  1641  ltu.TOHAmXUUa>. 
(1851)  190  Your  Monkish  prohibitions,  and  expurgatorious 
indexes,  your  gags  and  snaffles.  1707  J.  STEVENS  tr. 
Quevedo's  Com.  Wks.  (1700)  249  It  was  convenient  to  stop 
his  Mouth  with  a  Silver  Gag.  1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches 
xix.  427  The  nineteenth  century  requires  sterner  gags  than 
the  eighteenth.  1890  Spectator  6  Sept.,  The  American 
Senate  has  adopted  the  principle  of  fixing  a  time  at  which 
the  vote  on  a  Hill  resisted  by  obstruction  must  be  taken 
.  .The  House  of  Representatives  has  already  adopted  this 
peremptory  '  gag  '. 

c.  School  slang.     (See  quot.)     Cf.  GAG  z>.l  i. 
1820  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Christ's  Hasp.  35  Yrs.  Ago,  L.  has 

recorded  the  repugnance  of  the  school  to  gags,  or  the  fat  of 
fresh  beef  boiled. 

2.  Coal-mining.     (See  quots.) 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.,  Gag,  a  slight  bit  of  Timber 
that  is  soon  made  for  the  present  purpose,  to  clap  in  .  .  to 
keep  some  one  Pair  or  more  from  settling,  which  is  already 
begun,  and  so  to  stay  it  for  some  little  time,  till  better  may  be 
had.  1883  GRESi-EYG/<w.  Coal  Mining,  Gags,$\\\&  ofwood 
in  asinking  pit  bottom,  or  sump.  1888  GREENWELL  Gloss.  Coal 
Trade  Terms  (ed.  3),  Gag,  an  obstruction  in  the  falls  or  lids 
of  a  bucket  or  clack  which  prevents  them  from  working. 

3.  Theat.  a.  Expressions,  remarks,  etc.  not  oc- 
curring in  the  written  piece  but  interpolated  or 
substituted  by  the  actor. 

Perh.  developed  from  the  sense  explained  in  quot.  1747 
under  2,  which  possibly  may  have  been  current  in  other  than 
mining  applications.  But  cf.  GAG  vV1'.  ;•. 


gag.  I  don't  suppose  anybody  knows  what  the  words  are 
in  the  piece.  1884  SYMONDS  Shaks.  Predecess.  viii.  288  Jigs 
were  written  in  rhyme,  plentifully  interspersed  with  gag  and 
extempore  action.  1887  FRITH  Autobiog.  I.xxv.  383  If  he  [the 
actor]  found  his  gag  tell  upon  the  audience  he  repeated  it. 
b.  ?  The  '  mounting  '  of  a  piece,  rare. 

1841  Punch  I.  106/1,  I  shall  do  the  liberal  in  the  way  of 
terms,  and  get  up  the  gag  properly,  with  laurels  and  other 
greens,  of  which  I  have  a  large  stock  on  hand. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  gag-bit  (see  quot.) ;  gag- 
eater  School  slang  (see  I  c)  ;  gag-law  U.  S., 
'a  law  or  regulation  made  and  enforced  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  or  restricting  discussion' 
(Cent.  Diet.];  gag-piece  Theat.,  a  'piece'  or 
play  in  which  '  gag '  is  freely  used;  gag-rein, 
-runner  (see  quots.);  gag-snaffle,  a  powerful 
snaffle  (see  qnot.). 

1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  "Gag-bit,  a  bit  of  a  very 
powerful  description,  used  for  breaking  horses,  &c.  1820 
LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Christ's  Hasp.  35  »j.  Ago,  A  "gag-eater 
in  pur  time  was  equivalent  to  a  gouL.and  held  in  equal 
estimation.  1808  J.  Q.  ADAMS  Wk;.  (1854)  IX.  604,  I  would 
not  repeal  it,  though  it  should  raise  a  clamor  as  loud  as  my 
*gag-law.  1870  EMERSON  Soc.  q  Solit.  ix.  192  No  exclusions, 
no  gag-laws  can  be  contrived.  1882  Times  28  Mar.  9/4  The 
strange  instrument  [the  Cloture).  .which  a  few  years  ago  he 


934/2  *Gag-rein  (Saddlery),  a  rein  which  passes  over  runners 
attached  to  the  throat-latch,  so  as  to  draw  the  bit  up  into  the 


, 
corners  of  the  horse's  mouth  when  pulled  upon.     Ibid.  935/1 


.     -  '•  §  3-  395  The  *Gag  Si._ 

a  useful  adjunct  with  pullers  that  get  their  heads  down. 
..If  the  horse  does  not  pull,  it  is  not  more  severe  than  a 
common  snaffle  ;  but  if  he  does,  it  acts  with  double  power, 
owing  to  the  pulley-like  attachment  of  the  rein,  and  to  its 
drawing  against  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

Gag  (gseg),  sb?  slang.  [This  and  the  related 
GAG  v.3,  which  occurs  earlier,  may  be  fig.  uses  of 
GAG  sb.  i  and  ».l,  with  the  notion  of  thrusting  some- 
thing down  the  throat  of  a  credulous  person,  or 
testing  his  powers  of '  swallowing '.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  words  may  be  of  onomatopoeic  origin 
(cf.  GAGGLE)  with  the  original  sense  of '  unmeaning 
chatter  .  In  the  context  of  the  quots.  from  Lock- 
hart  1819,  the  sb.  and  vb.  are  said  to  be  expressions 
current  in  Glasgow ;  but  the  form  actually  used 
there  appears  to  be  GEGG.] 

A  '  made-up  '  story ;  a  piece  of  deception,  an  im- 
posture, a  lie.    Broad  gag  (see  quot,). 
i  $OS  Townsman  (Manchester)  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jrn/s.  (1806) 
!a.«3ii4'lh:'.tLt,0nhe.arJsulih  S.af?  about  a_Goliath  of  thirteen. 


b.   U.  S.  A  laughing-stock. 
1840  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  in.  ii.  27  'Sam,'  says  he,  'they 
tell  me  you  broke  down  the  other  day  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  made  a  proper  gag  of  yourself.1 


8 

Gag  feseg),  v-1  Also  5  gaggyn,  6  gagge,  7 
gagg.  [app.  imitative  of  the  sound  made  in 
choking.] 

t  1.  trans.  To  strangle,  suffocate.  Obs, 

£1440  Pramp.  Pant.  184/2  Gaggyn,  or  streyne  be  the 
brote,  sitffoco. 

b.  intr.  To  choke,  lit.  and/,?-.     Also,  to  retch. 
Also  trans,  (causatively).   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1707  HICKERINGILL  Pritst-cr.  n.  v.  40,  I  do  not,  in_the 
least,  wonder,  that  he  Uhat  swallows  Transubstantiation) 
should  Gagg  at  believing,  that  [etc.],  a  1815  FORBY  Vac. 
£.  Anglia,  Gag,  to  nauseate;  to  reject  with  loathing,  as  if 
the  throat  were  closed  against  the  admission  of  what  is 
offered;  to  make  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  vomit.  1883 
ffampsh.  Gloss.,  Gag,  to  choke ;  like  a  dog  or  cat  in  eating 
greedily. 

2.  trans.  To  stop  np  the  mouth  of  (a  person) 
with  a  gag  in  order  to  prevent  speech  or  outcry ; 
to  put  a  gag  into  (the  mouth)  in  order  to  keep  the 
jaws  distended. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxu.  (Percy!  159  We  saw  men 
in  great  tormenting,  With  many  ladies,  that  their  mouthes 
gagged.  1530  PALSGK.  559/2,  I  gagge  one,  I  putte  a  gagge 
in  his  mouthe  that  he  shulde  nat  speke  nor  krye,  je 
I  embaillonne.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  v.  Hi,  Gag  him,  we 
|  may  haue  his  silence,  xjia  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  iv.  i,  He 
could  have  John  gagged  and  bound  whenever  he  pleased. 
1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  Hi,  They  fastened  my 
arms,  and  gagged  my  mouth.  1818  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxiii, 
*  Let  him  ne  gagged  instantly ',  said  Albany.  1886  W.  J. 
TUCKER  E.  Europe  195  He  bound  me,  and  then  gagged  my 
mouth.  1805  ERICHSEN  Surgery  (ed.  10)  II.  691  If  the  patient 
be  efficiently  gagged. 

b.  To  stop  the  mouth  of  (an  animal)  with  or  as 
with  a  gag. 

1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  XI.  xlviii.  (1607)  85  That  one 
alone  the  monster  should  assaile,  And  gag  him  with  an 
anker  in  such  sort  To  make  his  strength,  and  life,  and  all 
to  faile.  1615  BACON  Ea.,  Goodness  (Arb.)  201  A  Christian 
Boy  in  Constantinople,  had  liked  to  haue  been  stoned,  for 
gagging,  in  a  waggishnesse,  a  longe  Billed  Fowle. 

c.  trans/,  and  Jig.,  esp.  to  deprive  of  power  or 
freedom  of  speech  ;  to  stop  the  mouth  of. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  i.  v.  94  Vnlesyou  laugh  and  minister 
occasion  to  him,  he  is  gag'd.  1640  LD.  FAULKLAND  Sp.  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  CoIL  in.  (1692)  I.  139  He  had  as  it  were 
gagg'd  the  Commonwealth,  taking  away  (to  his  power)  all 
Power  of  Speech  from  that  body.  1647  TRAFP  Comnt.  Matt. 
ix.  32  Satan  still  gags  many  to  this  day,  that  they  cannot 

fray  to  God.  1791  BURNS  Let.  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  6  Dec,  77, 
am  a  placeman,  you  know ;  a  very  humble  one,  indeed, 
Heaven  Knows,  but  still  so  much  as  to  gag  me.  1827 
MACAUI.AY  Ess.,  Machiav.  (1887)  48  The  time  was  not  yet 
come  when  eloquence  was  to  be  gagged,  and  reason  to  be 
hoodwinked.  1859  HELPS  Frieitds  in  C.  Ser.  n.  II  x.  267 
Without  gagging  our  press.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr, 
Europe  xii.  (1894)  294  The  continuous  snow-fields,  .have 
gagged  the  torrent.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  yi.  §  6.  331 
The  Church  was  gagged  and  its  pulpits  turned  into  mere 
echoes  of  Henry's  will. 

1 3.  To  prop  open  (a  window).  Obs. 

1604  Meeting  of  Gallants  18  He  gagged  open  the  Win- 
dowes. 

4.  a.  To  confine  unduly  the  mouth  of,  or  apply  a 
gag-bit  to  (a  horse),     b.  To  obstruct  the  working 
of  (a  valve),  to  stop  np  the  valves  of  (an  engine). 

1833  Regul.  tiutr.  Cavalry  i.  75  The  reins.. are  to  be 
shortened  by  degrees,  and  with  great  care  not  to  gag,  or 
confine  the  horse  too  much.  1839  [see  GAGGED].  1857 
WRIGHT  Provinc.  Diet.,  Gag,  to  hinder  motion  by  tightness. 
A'orthatnpt.  1868  ATKINSON  Clcvela>uiGloss.,Gag,'fo&pp\y 
a  very  powerful  bit,  such  as  is  used  in  breaking  young 
horses  or  governing  restive  ones.  1888  Engineer  June  LXV! 
468  The  men  who  gagged  the  valve  knew  quite  well  what 
they  were  about. 

5.  Theat.    a.  intr.  To  introduce  '  gag '  into  a 
piece.     (See  GAG  si.1  3.) 

185*  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xxxix,  The  same  vocalist  'gags ' 
in  tbe  regular  business  like  a  man  inspired.     1876  Tinsley's 
Mag.  XVIII.  180  They  'gag'  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
author  oftentimes  does  not  recognise  his  own  dialogue. 
b.  trans.  To  fill  up  (a  piece)  with  '  gag '. 

1861  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  III.  141  We  only  do  the 
outline  of  the  story  and  gag  it  up.  1889  L.  WALLACK  Mem. 
162, 1  have  read  the  part  very  carefully,  and  if  you  will  let 
me  gag  it  and  do  what  I  please  with  it,  I  will  undertake  it. 

Hence  Qa-gging  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog .  Lit.  (1870)85  Whatever  the  motives 
of  ministers  might  have  been  for  the  sedition,  or  as  it  was 
then  the  fashion  to  call  them,  the  gagging  bills.  1861 
MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  III.  126  And  after  a  little  business 
between  them,  all  gagging,  he  says  '  Slave  !  get  back  to  the 
castle.'  i8qzAtfenamui6Feb.  173/2  But  for  his  [Canning's] 
gagging  of  the  European  press  . .  some  dismal  or  unseemly 
things  would  not  have  happened.  1893  rimes  14  July 
9/5  The  gagging  resolution  excluded  all  debate  on  the 
remaining  clauses.  1895  ERICHSEN  Surgery  (ed.  10)  II.  690 
Efficient  gagging  is  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  all 
operations  on  the  tongue. 

t  Gag,  v.2  Obs.  Also  6  (?  misspelling)  gage,  7 
gagg.  [?  onomatopoeic ;  cf.  JAG  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  jerk  ;  to  strike  with  a  sharp  blow. 
Also,  to  toss  up  (the  head) ;  cf.  Sc.  GECK  v. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  quot.  1587  belongs  to  this  word. 

1387  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  1 1 1 .  1019/2  Minding  to 
haue  striken  the  man  to  whom  he  leuelled  the  shot :  but 
gaging  his  hand,  and  missing  his  marke,  he  stroke  his 
owne  and  best  freend  John  Peter.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug. 
Citie  o/Godxw.  xv.  518  A  man  sometimes,  .will  be  angry  at 
sencelesse  things,  as  to  gag  his  pen  [L.  ut  stilum  collidat]  in 
anger  when  it  writes  badly.  1617  MARKHAM  Caval.  v.  56 
Whence  hee  first  learnes  to  gagg  vp  his  head  to  loose  his 
reyne. 


GAGE. 

2.  a.  trans.  ?To  wound  or  prick,     b.  intr.  To 
make  thrusts  or  pricks  (at}. 

1570  FOXK  tr.  Prutkntius*  Dent  It  Cassianus  in  A.  <$•  Jtf. 
(ed.  2)  129/3  Some  other  gage  hys  flesh  and  ioyntes  as  with 
a  poynted  nail.  i6aa  MABBK  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'A{f, 
11.  180.  I  was  ever  so  mightily  pricked  on  to  revenge,  as  if 
(like  a  beast)  the  spurres  thereof  lay  still  gagging  at  my  sides. 

3.  intr.  To  project,  stick  out.     [CT GAG-TOOTH.] 
'599  MINSHEU,  Ptia,  any  naile  or  such  like  sticking  or 

gagging  out.  1886  Cheshire  Gh>ss.t  Gagging  out,  sticking 
out,  projecting. 

Gag  (gseg).  "V-^  slang.  [See  GAG  sb?\  a.  trans. 
To  deceive,  take  in  or  impose  upon  (a  person),  to 
ply  with  talk,  to  'stuff*.  D.  intr.  To  practise  im- 
posture. 7*o gag  on:  to  *  round  '  on,  inform  against. 

1777  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  7  Apr.,  In  the  most 
capital  scene..!  endeavoured,  what  I  could,  to  soften  off 
the  affectation  of  her  sudden  change  of  disposition,  and  I 
gagged  the  gentleman  with  as  much  ease  as  my  very  little 
ease  would  allow  me*  to  assume.  1781  G.  PARKER  I'inv 
Soc.  II.  154  Having  discovered  the  weak  side  of  him  he 
means  to  gag.  Ibid.  II.  155  An  old  Soldier  had  gagg'd 
about  London  many  years.  His  mode  for  provoking  com- 
passion was  to  [etc.J.  1819  [LOCKHART]  Peters  Lett,  to 
Kinsfolk  III.  241  Gagging,  .signifies,  as  its  name  may  lead 
you  to  suspect,  nothing  more  than  the  thrusting  of  absurdi- 
ties, wholesale  and  retail,  down  the  throat  of  some  too 
credulous  gaper.  1833'  JON  BEE'  Diet.  Turf  s.  v.(  He,  in 
excuse,  swears  he  said '  they  were '  and  not  '  are  alive '.  He 
thus  gags  the  public.  1815-80  JAM IKSON,  Gag,  to  play  on 
one's  credulity,  a  cant  term  used  in  Glasgow.  i8w  G. 
SMEATON  Doings  in  Lond.  28  Gagging  has  been  practised 


She  . .  besought  them  with  (crocodile)  tears  not  to  '  gag  '  on 
them,  in  other  words  not  to  give  information  to  the  police. 

t  Gagate.  Obs.  Also  i,  6-7  gagates,  4  go- 
gathes.  [ad.  L.  gagates,  Gr.  yaydnj^,  said  by 
Pliny  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  the  town 
Gaffe  and  river  Gages  in  Lycia.  An  OF.  form  of 
the  word  has  passed  into  Eng.  as  JET.] 

1.  Jet. 

£900  tr.  Ifoda's  Hist.  I.  i.  (1890)  26  Her  bij>  eac  gemeted 
gagates :  se  stan  bi)>  blaec  gym.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn 
(Rolls)  I.  337  J>ere  is  i-founde  a  stoon  pat  hatte  gogathes 
[v.r.  gagates].  14. .  Med.  Receipts  in  Ret.  Ant.  I.  53  Tak  a 
stane  that  es  called  a  gagate.  1559  MORWVNC  Evonymus  290 
Tile-stones,  Gagate,  Aumber.  1567  MAI-LET  Gr.  Forest  8 
Gagates  is  of  the  precious  sort  also,  which  was  first  found 
in  Sirilie  in  a  certain  floud  called  Gaga  t  us.  1688  R.  HOLME 
.  /  rmoury  11.  40/2  The  Gagate . .  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
the  one  russet  colour  and  the  other  black.  1708  Brit.  Apollo 
No.  iui.  3/1  Gagates  kindle  in  Water. 

2.  Sometimes  confnsed  with  AGATE  {Achates}. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Yorksh.  in.  (1662)  185  The 
Agate,  vastly  distinct  from  Geat,  is  also  named  Gagates. 

8.  attrib.,  in  gagate  stone. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xlvii.  (1612)  220  Tush,  in  those 
times  weare  no  such  toyes  as  Gagate  stones  to  trie.  By 
foysting  them  in  Potions,  if  a  Maide  had  trode  awrie. 

Gage  (g^dg),  j£.i  Also  6  gauge,  gayge, 
guage,  6-7  gadge.  [a.  OF.  g(u}age  (F.  gage} 
masc.  =  Pr.  gage-s^  Sp.,  Yg.gagc,  It.  gaggio  :-Rom. 


*gwadjo9  a.  OTeut.  *wadjo™;  see  WED.     The  OF. 
variant  wa(i}ge  was  adopted  in  the  form  WAGE.] 

1.  Something  of  value  deposited  to  ensure  the 
performance  of  some  action,  and  liable  to  forfeiture 
in  case  of  non-performance;  apawn,pledge,security. 

1457  Lichfield  Gild  Ord.  (1890)  19  Poore  men  dwelling 
within  the  citie  aboueseid.  .may  be  releeved  by  a  sufficient 
gage  or  pledge  leyd  tn-to  the  seyd  cofre  for  borowing  mony 
of  the  same.  1513-4  Act  5  Hen.  £*///,  c.  i  He  shal.  .bring 
in  sufficient  gage  and  plegge-.into  the  Kynges  Court  of 
Chauncerie  or  els  to  remayn  in  warde.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 
World  iv.  i.  I  i.  160  He  also  left  Philip,  .for  the  gage  of  his 
promises  to  Pelopidas.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  xix. 
Wks.  1714  I.  330  The  Arguments  that  gain  it  Assent  are 
the  Vouchers  and  Gage  of  its  Probability  to  us.  1765 
H.  WALPOLE  Otranto  ui.  (1798)  52  'Here  take  my  gage' 
[a  ring].  1768  BLACKSTONE  Cotnm.  in.  xix,  The  sheriff  is 
commanded  to  attach  him,  by  taking  gage,  that  is  certain  of 
his  goods  which  he  shall  forfeit  if  he  doth  not  appear.  1867 
OUIDA  C.  Castlemainc  (1879)  15  This  shall  be  my  gage,  that 
I  may  speak. 

b.  In  phrases,  at  gage,  (to  deliver,  give,  leave]  in 
£agt*  (fo  fay,  fa*  sweep}  to  gaget  (to  give}  under 
gage,  upon  gage  ;  also  in  gage  of. 

1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccliii.  375  The  towne  of  Doway 
and  Lisle  delyuered  in  gage  for  money,  yl  [etc.].  1534 
—  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurelzvs  (1546)  Zivb,  We  put  our  lyfe 
in  daunger,  and  lay  our  honour  to  gauge.  1560  RAN- 
DOLPH in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1881)  VI.  409  Was  fain  to 
leave  his  saffron  shirt  in  gage.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  $  M. 
(1596)  1661/1,  I  will  lay  my  gowne  to  gage.  1565-73 
COOPER  T/ifsaMru$t  Bonapraedia^  gages  :  goodes  lying  to 
gage.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  xciv.  (18781  185  111  huswiferie 
sweepeth  her  Hnnen  to  gage.  1579  FENTON  Gtticciard,  H. 
(1590)  92  Thirty  thousand  duckats..giuen  vnder  gage  of 
the  kings  iewels.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarck  (1676)  71  The 
common  people ..  borrowed  Money ..  upon  gage  of  their 
bodies  to  serve  it  out  1593  DRAYTON  Shefh.  Garl.  HI.  iv, 
Learned  Collin  laies  his  pipe  to  gage.  1638  SIR  R.  COTTON 
Abstr,  Kec.  Tower  9  When  his  owne  were  at  gage,  he 
[etc.].  1853  MERIVALE  Rom.  Rep.  viii.  (1867)  234  Appeal- 
ing to  his  birth,  rank,  and  aristocratic  sentiments,  in  gage 
of  his  loyalty. 

2.  spec.  A  pledge  (usually  a  glove  thrown  on  the 
ground)  of  a  person's  appearance  to  do  battle  in 
support   of  his  assertions.     Hence,  a  challenge. 
Also  gage  of  battle. 

13..   A".   Aiis.    7236   He  wiih-seith  alle  homage;   And 


GAGE. 

sendeth  you,  by  sonde,  gage,  c  1450  LONELICH  Grail  Hi. 
865  Thanne  Sire  Piers,  that  was  so  dowhty  A  knyht.. 
A?ens  kyng  Marahans  put  his  Gage.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de 
la  Tour  H  iv,  He  accused  one  of  treason  the  whiche  anone 
casted  his  gage  of  bataylle  unto  hym.  1523  LD.  BERNERS 
h'roiss.  I.  ccci.  445  Caste  downe  your  gage  in  that  quarell, 
and  ye  shall  fynde  him  that  shall  take  it  vp.  1590  GuCEMK 
Orl.  Fur.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  91/2,  I  will  pawn  my  honour  to  his 

fage,  He  shall  ere  night  be  met  and  combated.  1600 
'AIRFAX  Tnsso  v.  Iviii,  There  take  my  gage,  behold  I  offer 
it  To  him  that  first  accus'd  him  in  this  cause.  1828  SCOTT 
F.  M.  Pertk  vi,  A  gauntlet  flung  down  is  a  gage  of  knightly 
battle.  1857  KINGSLEV  Two  Y.  Ago  (1877)  55  He  was 
going  to  throw  down  a  very  ugly  gage  of  battle. 

Jig.  1890  BOLUREWOOD  Col.  Refortne r  (1891)  315  He  was 
very  loath  to  retreat  from  any  gage  of  battle  thus  produced. 

t  3.  //.  Sc.  [prob.  a  late  adoption  of  F.  gages 
in  the  same  sense.]  Wages.  On  the  gages  of:  in 
the  pay  of.  Obs.  rare. 

1561  Acts  Sedtrnnt  2  Mar.  (1790)  5  To  haife  the  said 
College  [of  Justice]  eiked  the  nowmer  of  six,  and  in  the 
meyn  tyme,  the  gauges  to  be  eiked  and  augmentit.  1563^7 
BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (1892)  14  The 
principal  sal  deduce  sa  mekle  of  hys  gagis  to  be  vsit  to  the 
common  profet  of  the  college.  Ibid.  16  That  na  idle  person 
be  haldin  on  the  gagis  or  expensis  of  the  vniuersite. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.j  as  gage-place,  -selling, 
-thrower ;  gage-like  adj. 

1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  v.  170  She.. flung  defiance  down 
*Gagelike  to  man.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  vii.  §  13 
The  Castles  of  Rockesbrough  and  Berwicke,  cautionarie 
Castles,  or  *gage  places  (for  part  of  his  ransome)  should  be 
restored.  ("1530  LD.  BERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  87 
Marye,  madame,  this  lady  payeth  wythout  an  ye  *gage 
~  :z.  20  Dec. 


i 


sellyng  [F.  sans  gage  vendre\.     1893  \Vestni.  Gaz. 

i/i  Here  was  the  opener,  the  *gage  thrower  in  the  lists, 

leclaring  that  he  was  no  party  champion. 

Gage  (g^'d^)*  sb;-  slang,  [perh.  f.  GAGE  sb^^ 
the  sense  being  '  enough  to  pledge  any  one  with*, 
or  var.  GAUGE,  a  measure.] 

1.  A  quart  pot ;  a  quart  pot  full. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  186  Gage,  lytylle  belle  (S.  lytyll  bolle). 
1567  HAR.MAN  Caveat  (1879)  34  A  gage  of  bowse,  whiche 
is  a  guarte  pot  of  drinke.  1622  FLETCHER  Beggar's  Busk 
in.  iii,  I  crown  thy  nab  with  a  gage  of  benebowse.  1652 
BROOME  Jov.  Crew  n.  F  ivb,  I  bowse  no  Lage  but  a  whole 
Gage  Of  this  I'll  bowse  to  you.  1708  J.  HALL  Mem.  20 
Gaget  a  pot.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  VuJg.  Tongue^  Gage,  a  quart 
pot,  also  a  pint,  (cant). 

2,  A  pipe ;  a  pipeful  (of  tobacco). 

1676  in  COLES,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Gage, 
a  Pot  or  Pipe.  Tip  me  a  Gage,  give  me  a  Pot  or  Pipe. 
1834  [see  Focus], 

Gage  (g^'d-s),  sb$  =  GREENGAGE. 

1888  Daily  News  10  Sept.  7/1  Plums,  with  their  congeners, 
damsons  and  gages,  were  but  little  thought  of. 

Gage  (g^dg),  v.  Also  6  gagie,  guage,  gauge, 
gayge,  7  gaige.  [ad.  F.  gager  in  same  sense,  or 
aphetic  form  of  ENGAGE,  to  which  it  corresponds 
in  several  senses.] 

T"  1.  trans.  To  pledge  or  pawn ;  to  mortgage  the 
revenues  of  (a  country).  =  ENGAGE  v.  i.  Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  243  The  emperoure  . .  gagied  the 
Malucas  &  the  spicerie  to  the  kynge  of  Portugale.  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  579  Hast  thou  not  Plate,  and 
Apparel  to  sell  or  gage  or  help  him  to  some?  1591  STOW 
Ann.  1380.  443  Sir  lohn  Philpot.  .released  the  armour  which 
the  souldiers  had  gaged  for  their  victuals. 

absol.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  App.  337  If 
he  that  hath  gauged  be  a  manne  of  substaunce  :  lette  the 
creditour  keep  the  gauge  vntill  the  restitucion  of  the  lone 
be  made. 

t  b.  To  give  a  pledge  for ;   to  undertake  to 
make.  Obs.~—1 

i6aa  CALLIS  Stat.  Sewers  (1824)  232  Neither  would  the 
Court  order  the  defendant  to  gage  deliverance. 

t  C.  To  gage  battle :  to  pledge  oneself  to  judicial 
combat.  Cf.  Y . gager  batai lie.  Obs.  (Cf.  WAGEW.) 

1586  FERNE  Blazon  Gentrie  77  If  one  gentleman  shall 
detract  from  the  honor  of  another  . .  let  combate  be  guaged. 
1600  TATE  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  8  Battel  personal  gaged 
betwixt  the  subjects  of  one  kingdom  in  criminal  causes. 
1620  J.  WILKINSON  Coroners  <y  Shcrifes  22  The  defendant 
shall  not  gage  battel  in  such  appeales. 

2.  To  stake,  wager ;  to  risk,  bet.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1599  J  AS.  I  Bao-iA.  Aupop(i6o3)  in.  1 24  Only  to  gage  so  much 
of  his  owne  money,  as  he  pleaseth,  vpon  the  hazarde  of  the 
running  of  the  cardes.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  L  91  Against 
the  which,  a  Moity  competent  Was  gaged  by  our  King. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  67  Assailed  by  the  Chris- 
tians, with  such  furie,  as  if  they  had  thereon  purposed  to 
L;u.:e  their  whole  forces.  1750  HODGES  Chr.  /Yrt»(i755>  51 
Doing  the  same,  as  if  he  had  staked  or  gaged  his  seventh, 
i.e.  alt  his  hopes  of  the  divine  vision.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of 
Isles  11.  vii,  And  'gainst  an  oaken  bough  I'll  gage  my  silver 
wand  of  state. 

b.  fig.  To  pledge,  offer  as  a  guarantee  or  forfeit 
(one's  head,  life,  etc.).  (Cf.  ENGAGE  v.  2.) 

01529  SKELTON  Vox  Populi  xiii.  n  My  hed  I  hold  and 
gage,  There  wylbe  greate  outrage.  1573  ESSEX  in  Ellis  Orig . 
Lett.  Ser.  u.  III.  32  To  all  which  pointes  I  gage  myne  honour 
and  faith.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abuses  i.  >  1877) II2  '^^at  l^e^ 
would  paie  hym,  or  els  thei  would  guage  their  neckes.  1599 
Warn.  Faire  Wont.  \.  270,  I  will  gage  my  hand,  Few  women 
can  my  mistress  force  withstand.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks 


Cox  Gen,  Hist.  Greece  iv.  i.  510  A  guide  sent  to  them  by 
the  headman  of  this  place  gaged  his  life  as  a  forfeit  if  he  failed, 
t  3.  To  bind  as  by  a  formal  promise.  Obs.     (Cf. 
ENUAGK  v.  4.) 

1489  Pluwpton  Can-,  p.  xcviii,  You  have  ministered  unto 
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us  cause,  as  gaged  to  remember  you  in  time  to  come.  1606 
SHAKS.  TV.  <$•  Cr.  v.  i.  46  Heere  is  a  Letter  from  Queene 
Hecuba,  A  token  from  her  daughter. .  Both  taxing  me,  and 
gaging  me  to  keepe  An  Oath  that  I  haue  sworne. 

4.  intr.  for  reft.  To  assert  on  one's  own  responsi- 
bility that.  (Cf.  ENGAGE  v.  6.) 

iSxx  W.  R.  SPENCER  Foetus  19,  I  gage,  though  long  our 
way,  and  drear,  We  reach  our  nuptial  bed  to  day.  1865 
J.  BALLANTINE  Poems  24  The  other  wore  the  crown  of  age, 
But  a  brighter  one  she  found,  J  gage. 

t  5.  trans.  To  fix  or  fasten  in  or  upon.  Obs.  (Cf. 
ENGAGE  v,  n  b.) 

1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  192  The  further  or  open  side 
of  the  Male-screw  is  gaged  in,  or  pin'd  on  the  Female-screw 
with  a  wooden  Pin  thrust  through  two  opposite  Holes. 
Ibid.  228  This  Neck  is.  .gaged  in  the  Shackle. 

t  6.  To  bind  or  entangle  in.    Cf.  ENGAGE  v.  13. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  I.  i.  130  The  great  debts  Wherein 
my  time  something  too  prodigall  Hath  left  me  gag'd. 

Hence  Gaged  ppl.  a.,  Ga  ging  vbl.  sb.,  in  senses 
of  the  vb. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  244  margin.  The  gageing  of  the 
Hands  of  malucas.  1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  153  Gaging 
of  single  battaile.  1602  WARNER  A  ib.  Eng.  xn.  Ixxv.  (1612) 
312  Elenor.  -did  tell  The  circumstances  of  her  Ring.  .And 
shewes  the  gaged  Tablet. 

Gage,  Qager,  obs.  forms  of  GAUGE,  GAUGEK. 

Gager :  see  GAGGER  2. 

Gagg(e,  obs.  form  of  GAG  sb^  and  v.1 

Gagged  fgsegd),///.  a.  [f.  GAG  z/.1  +  -ED  *.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1839  R.  S.  ROBINS.ON  Naitt.  Steam.  Eng.  145  The  safety 
valve  . .  may  become  gagged  or  rusted,  and  incapable  of 
motion.  1888  Century  Mag.  July  N.  S.  XIV.  431  A  gagged 
engine  working  at  the  full  stroke  of  the  pistons.  1894  Westm. 
Gaz.  25  June  2/2  The  gagged  clauses  were  passed  without 
any  discussion  at  all. 

Gaggee  (gsegO-  r&re~'i.  [f.  GAG  z/.3  +  -EE.] 
One  who  is  gagged  ;  the  victim  of  a  '  gag '  or  de- 
ception. 18x9  [see  GAG  *£.S]. 

Gagger 1  (gse'ga-O-  [f-  GAG  z/.1  +  -ER?.]  One 
who  gags,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1624  BP.  R.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  (running  title),  An  Answer  to 
the  late  Gagger  of  Protestants.  1848  Taifs  Mag.  XV.  524 
The  gagger  of  the  press.  1871  Daily  News  14  Jan.,  The 
most  incorrigible  'gagger'  of  his  time.  He  said  what  he 
liked  and  almost  did  what  he  liked  when  on  the  stage.  1885 
Pall  Mall  G.  13  July  1/2  The  rule.. from  which,  if  the 
gaggers  [«.  of  the  press]  will  leave  us  alone,  we  have  no 
intention  to  depart. 

Hence  Ga'ggership  nonce-wd.,  a  mock  title  of 
address. 

1624  BP.  R.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  287  Your  Gaggership. 

Ga'gger  -.  Also  gager.  [?  f.  GAG  v.*  +  -ER  '.] 
(See  quots.) 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Gagger,  a  lifter  used  by  the 
founder,  consisting  of  a  light  T-shaped  piece  of  iron.  1888 
Locfcwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Kuein.^  Gaggers  or  Gagers,  short 
conical  or  pyramidal  projections,  cast  upon  core  plates  and 
the  plates  for  loam  moulds,  to  assist  the  adhesion  of  the 
loam.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  lifters. 

Gagger  3  (gse-gai).  slang,  [f.  GAG  w.3  +  -ER  *.] 
One  who  ( gags ',  cheats,  or  hoaxes. 

1781  G.  PARKER  View  Soc.  II.  154  The  high  gagger 
. .  The  low  gagger.  1819  [LOCKHART]  Peter's  Lett,  to 
Kinsfolk  III.  242  The  solemn  triumph  of  the  Gagger,  and 
the  grim  applause  of  the  silent  witnesses  of  his  dexterity, 
are  alike  visible  in  their  sparkling  eyes.  1841  Punch 
23  Oct.  I.  169  Men  with  'swallows'  like  Thames  tunnels: 
in  fact  accomplished  gaggers. 

Gaggery  (^se'gsri).  [f.  GAG  z/.3  +  -ERY.]  The 
practice  of  gagging. 

18x9  Blackw.  Mag.  IV.  620  A  species  of  wit  peculiar  to 
this  mercantile  city  [Glasgow],  and  known  in  it  by  the 
name  of  gaggery.  1838  Ibid.  XLIII.  681  And  toasts,  and 
tricks,  and  gaggery,  And  many  a  song  between. 

Gaggle  (gse'g'l),  sb.  Forms :  4-9  gagle,  5-6 
gagyll,  6-  gaggle,  [f.  the  vb.] 

1.  A  flock  (of  geese)  ;  also  derisively ',  a  company 
(of  women). 

One  of  the  many  artificial  terms  invented  in  the  isth  c. 
as  distinctive  collectives  referring  to  particular  animals  or 
classes  of  persons ;  but  unlike  most  of  the  others,  it  seems 
to  have  been  actually  adopted  in  use. 

c  1470  in  Hors,  Shepe  <y  G.  etc.  (Caxton  1479,  Roxb.  repr.) 
30  A  gagyll  of  ghees  A  gagyll  of  women.  1584  R.  SCOT 
Discov.  Witchcr,  xin.  xxx.  338  A  shoale  of  goslings,  or  (as 
they  saie)  a  gaggle  of  geese.  1676  COLES,  A  Gagle  of  gey  s, 
a  flock  of  Geese.  1827  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  T  309 
A  gaggle  of  more  than  average  chattering  women.  i88a 
SIR  R.  PAYNE-GALLWEY  Fowler  in  Irel.  v,  That  last  tempt* 
ing  gaggle  *f  Brent  Geese. 

2.  Chatter,  gabble. 

1668  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Vis.  Quev.  (1708)  39  A  Consort  of 
loud  and  tedious  Talkers,  that  Tired  and  Deafn'd  the  Com- 
pany with  their  shrill  and  restless  Gaggle. 

Gaggle  (gse'g'lX  v.  Forms :  4  gagul,  5-7 
gagle,  (5  gagelyn,  6  gagyll),  6-  gaggle.  [Prob. 
an  onomatopoeic  formation  (with  frequentative 
suffix)  on  the  syllable  gag  (gag-gag)  often  used  to 
imitate  the  cry  of  the  goose.  Cf.  GABBLE,  CACKLE. 

A  similar  imitation  of  the  same  sound  appears  as  the  root 
of  OCeltic  *gegdat  Irish  geadh,  Welsh  fwydd,  goose,  and 
of  ON.  gag  I  goose.  Cf.  also  mfA.\ce\.  gagga  to  gaggle.] 

1.  intr.  Of  geese  :  To  cackle ;  see  CACKLE  v.  i. 
Also  with  forth. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  in.  101  J>ey  gaglide  fforth  on 
the  grene,  ffor  they  greved  were,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  184/2 
Gagelyn,  or  cryyn  as  gees,  dingo,  a  1483  Burlesque  in  Rel. 
Ant*  I.  86  The  goos  gagult  ever  more,  the  gam  was  better 


GAHNITE. 

to  here,  1539  MORE  Snpplic.  S0u/ys"W]is.  302/2  Thib  gose- 
ling.  .gagleth  again  vpon  the  same  matter.  1614  T.  ADAMS 
DeviCs  Banquet  58  These  are.,  the  Geese  in  the  CapitalL 
to  gaggle  at  Statesmen  in  the  Common-wealth.  1744  J. 
Claridgcs  S/ieft/t.  Banbury's  Rules  40  If  geese  gaygle  more 
than  usual,  these  are  all  signs  of  rain.  1851  D,  JEKROLD  St. 


Giles  xxiv.  245  [He]  gave  no  ear  to  his  own  geese  gaggling 
near  his  barn.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Mar.  4/2  Every  bird 
gaggling  his  loudest. 

ouui-rrWMt.  1645  Sacred  Decretal  3  Geese  and  Ganders 
..hisse  and  gaggle  him  out  of  his  Five  pestilent  senses. 

f  2.  transf.  andy^-.  To  make  a  noise  like  geese ; 
to  talk  volubly,  to  chatter.  Obs. 

<riS53  CHANCELOUR  Bk.  Emp.  Russia  in  Hakluyt  (1886) 
III.  50  But  when  the  Priest  is  at  seruiceno  man  sitteth,  but 
gagle  and  ducke  like  so  many  Geese.  1630  J.  TAYLOR 
OVater  P.)  Taylor's  Goose  Wks.  !.  105/1  How  grauely  they 
from  place  to  place  will  waggle  And  how  (like  Gossips) 
freely  will  they  gaggle.  1706  Refl.  Ridicule  (1707)  325 
They  gaggle  all  at  a  time ;  as  if  it  was  for  a  Wager,  who 
should  make  the  greatest  noise. 

1 3.  trans.  To  utter  like  a  goose ;  to  express 
with  gaggling  or  cackling ;  to  babble,  prattle. 
Also  with  out.  Obs. 

1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  i.  3  in  Holinshed  Chron.  I, 
It  is  not  expedient  that  the  Irishe  tongue  sboulde  be  so 
vniuersally  gagled  in  the  English  pale,  c  1645  HOWELL 
Lett.  (1688)  IV.  476  A  Countryman  ..  answer'd  That  he 
thought  the  Geese  about  Oxford  did  gaggle  Greek.  1650 
B.  Discolliminium  2  We  need  not  fear,  .that  she  will  gaggle 
any  Treason.  Ibid.  25  Had  my  Goose  gagled  out  such  a 
..doctrine  [etc.]. 

Hence  G-a'ggler,  one  who  gaggles,  a  goose. 

1624  BP.  R.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  To  Rdr.  7  As  meere  a  gaggler 
as  euer  grased  vpon  a  greene. 

ling  Igse'g'lin),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  GAGGLE  v.  + 
The  action  of  the  vb.  GAGGLE. 

c  1440  Promp.    Parv.    184/2   Gagelynge  of  geese   or  of 

finders,  drancitus.  153*  MORE  Confnt.  Tindale  Wks.  822/1 
xcept  these  geese  gofrom  theyr  olde  flock  and  giue  ouer 
all  theyr  olde  gagelynge  [etc.].  1548  CRANMER  Catcch.  238 
We  ought  therefore  to  receaue  the  Sacrament  vnder  both 
kyndes,  as  Christe  commaunded  vs.  And  regarde  not  the 
gageling  of  theim  that  speake  againste  the  vse  of  the  sacra- 
mentes.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  v.  xlvii.  (1609)  210  With  their 
gaggling  \clangore J  and  fluttering  of  their  wings,  M.  Manlius 
..was  awaked.  1654  VILVAIN  Theorem  Theol.  Supp.  222 
Thred  bare  Arguments,  which  make  Mens  ears  glow  to  hear 
their  harsh  gaglings.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <$•  Selv.  15 
Logick  and  Philosophy  cannot  be  uttered  by.  .the  hissing 
and  gagling  of  Geese.  1806  J.  SKELTON  Summers  fy 
Winters  at  Balmawhapple  I.  168  When  the  geese  pass 
Mount  Taurus  they  stap  their  pipes  fu'  o'  gravel  to  avoid 
gaggling,  and  so  by  silence  escape  the  eagles. 

attrib.  1689  Def.  Liberty  agst.  Tyrants  130  Then  must 
the  Geese  play  the  Sentinels,  and  with  their  gagling  noise, 
give  an  Alarm.  1775  ADAIR  Atner.  Ind.  80  Strangers 
imagine  they  make  only  a  gaggling  noise,  like  what  we 
are  told  of  the  Hottentots,  without  any  articulate  sound. 

Gaggling  (gse-g'lin),  ppl  a.  [f.  GAGGLE  v.  + 
-ING*.]  That  gaggles. 

1.  Of  geese :  Cackling,  gabbling. 

1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  32  Canst  thou 
not  at  home  suffer  the  gagling  geese  ?  1622  WITHER  Mistr, 
Philar.  Wks.  (1633)  590  The  gagling  Wildgoose  and  the 
snow-white  Swan.  1713  Guardian  No.  i32p6  If  I  have 
Company  they  are  a  parcel  of  chattering  Magpies;  if 
Abroad,  I  am  a  gaggling  Goose. 

2.  Of    persons,   their    actions,   and    attributes : 
Garrulous,  chattering. 

I5S3  BALE  Vocacyon  in  ffarl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  I.  338  Their 
gaddinge  and  gagglinge  processions.  is6sGoLDiNG  Ovid's 
Met.  iv.  (1593)  80  Is  heard  the  noise  Of  gagling  women's 
tailing  tongues.  1622  ROWLANDS  Gd,  Neives  fy  Bad  Newes 
30  A  gossip  of  the  gaggling  crew  Into  a  humour  of  conten- 
tion grew.  1688  H.  CARE  Kittys  Right  Indulg.  Asserted 
12  [They]  allowed  freedom  of  dispute  to  the  Hereticks.  and 
permitted  their  Gagling  Loquacity. 

Gagle,  var.  GAGGLE  sb.  and  v. 

Gagliard,  -ise,  obs.  forms  of  GALLIABD,  -ISE. 

t  Gagrill.  Obs.  [? Cf.  GANGKEL  dial.,  a  toad.] 
Some  insect  or  reptile. 

14..  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  766  Hec  septipedin^  a 
gagrylle. 

t  Gag-tOOth.  Obs.  Also  7  gagged- tooth.  [Cf. 
GAG  z*.13  3 ;  also  GAB  v.%,  gam-tooth,  gang-tooth, 
gap-toothy  gat-tooth.]  A  projecting  or  prominent 
tooth. 

1585  HIGINS  tr,  yunius*  Nomenclator  29  Denies  excrtit 
Gag  teeth  or  teeth  standing  out.  1593  G.  HARVEY  Piercers 
Super.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  225  Take  heede  of  the  man  whom 
Nature  hath  marked  with  a  gag-tooth ;  Art  furnished  with 
a  gag-tongue ;  and  Exercise  armed  with  a  gag-penne ;  as 
cruel!  and  murdrous  weapons,  as  euer  drewe  blood.  1602  2nd 


ouc  w<*3  lu-aiidijcu  ium  ugly  *    i uiu  oi-\  K  lugcia,  a  vja£*Luuiu. 

1680  Lotut.  Gaz.  No.  1547/4  One  Richara  TafSn  ..  [with]  a 
gag'd  Tooth  on  the  upper  jaw. 

Gag-toothed,  a.  Having  a  projecting  or 
prominent  tooth. 

iwo  LYLY  Expiates  (Arb.)  116  If  shee  be  gagge-toothed 


to«g-toothM  boares  do  shrowd.  1868  J.  RICHARDSON,  etc. 
Mils.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  150  Gag-toothed  Galaxias  (Galaxias 
brocchus). 

Gagul,  gagyll,  obs.  forms  of  GAGGLE. 

Gahnite  (ga-nait\  Min.  [f.  Gahn,  the  name 
of  a  Swedish  raining  engineer  and  chemist  +  -ITE.] 
An  oxide  of  zinc  and  alumina,  or  zinc  aluminate 
occurring  in  octahedrons  ;  called  also  sinf-spind. 


GAID. 

1808  T.  ALLAN  Names  Min.  33  Gahnite..*.  species  of  zinc 
ore.  1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  xiv.  298  The  rock  contains 
as  accessories  . .  fahlunite,  gahnite,  chlorospinel,  etc. 

Qai,  obs.  form  of  Go. 

Gaid,  gade.  Sc.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [Phonetically 
equivalent  to  GOAD,  OE.gaJ,  but  in  sense  connected 
with  GAD  sb. '  2.]  A  bar  of  metal ;  esp.  the  iron  bar 
which  formerly  crossed  the  condemned  cell  'in  a 
Scotch  prison,  upon  which  ran  the  iron  ring  which 
fastened  the  shackles. 

1  a  i«o  Rffwlis  Cursing  263  Lyk  to  ane  gaid  of  yrne 
or  steill  That  doun  war  sinkand  in  ane  weell.  1629  in  Pitcairn 
Crim.  Trials  Scot.  I.  68*  note,  They  instantlie  wardit  him, 
and  patt  baith  his  feitt  on  the  gade.  1647  in  Cramond 
Ann.  Banff '(1891)  I.  92  He  is  decerned  to  plenish  the  gaid 
Sufficientlie  with  seaven  sufficient  shakellis.  [1829  SCOTT 
Guy  /!/.  \v\\foot-note,  When  a  man  received  sentence  of  death 
he  was  put  upon  tlie  gad,  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  secured 
to  the  bar  of  iron  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  text.] 

Gale,  Gaiell,  obs.  forms  of  GAY,  GAOL. 
Gaietyig^''eti).  Forms:  7-8gaity,gayity,6-o. 
gayety,  7- gaiety.  [*&.¥. gaie(t!,gafee',i.gaiGA.i.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  gay ;  cheer- 
fulness, mirth. 

1647  w-  BROWNE  tr.  Gmubeniillfs  rolexaiideriv.v.  335 
Carrying  in  her  countenance  a  gaity,  and  extraoi  dinariecalm. 
1670  WALTON  Lives  IV.  273  George  Herbert . .  manag'd  it  with 
as  becoming  and  grave  a  gaiety,  as  any  had  before,  or  since 
his  time.  1710  ATTERBURY  Serin.  (1734)  I.  328  Prophane 
Men.  .who  stick  not,  in  the  Gayety  of  their  Hearts,  to  say 
that  a  strict  Piety  is  good  for  nothing.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea- 
t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  p.  v,  Our  Scots  tunes,  .have  an  agreeable 
gaiety  and  natural  sweetness.  1784  COWPER  Task  i.  587 
Such  health  and  gayety  of  heart  enjoy  The  houseless  rovers 
of  the  sylvan  world.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  in.  v. 
363  We  see  little,  .of  rulers,  .in  the  gaiety  of  their  felicities. 
1875  HAMERTON  Infill.  Life  x.  vi.  (1876)  367  Gayety  the  best 
legacy  of  youth. 

t  b.  Levity,  thoughtlessness.  [So  often  F.  gattt 
de  caur.]  Obs. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rib.  vn.  §  118  Here  Sr  William 
Waller,  out  of  pure  gayety,  departed  from  an  advantage 
he  could  not  again  recover. 

2.  Merrymaking,    festivity,   pleasure-seeking ;   a 
festive  occasion,  a  lively  entertainment ;  freq.  in//. 

1634  HABINGTON  Castara  (Arb.)  143  The  soule  which  doth 
with  God  unite,  Those  gayities  how  doth  she  slight  Which 
ore  opinion  sway?  1654  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Chas.  I  (165^)  129 
So  braue  a  spectacle . .  set  the  London  Dames  on  longing  to 
behold  such  gaiety  within  their  City  walls.  1681  GLANVILL 
Sadducismus  (1682  Ded.,  The  deceitful  gayeties  that  steal 
us  away  from  God.  1767  J.  PENN  Sleepy  Serin,  iii,  The 
middling  people . .  have  a  taste  for  gaiety  and  extravagance. 
1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  i,  He  was  allured  by 
the  gaieties  of  Paris.  1812  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894)  I. 
33  My  last  gaiety  was  at  Lady  Essex's  on  Sunday.  1873 
SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  x.  319  Among_  the  mountains  an  Italian 
of  the  present  day.  .is  always  longing  for  town  gaieties.  1887 
Daily  News  29  June  5/3  That  funny  piece.. in  which  a 
little  girl  is  carried  off  to  a  garrison  gaiety. 

3.  Bright  appearance  or  ornamentation ;  showi- 
ness  ;  showy  dress  ;  occas.  //. 

a  1657  LOVELACE  Poems  (1659)  60  Have  you  not  marked 


[the  Earth).  1695  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  III.  538  The 
Jacobites  appear  d  in  their  utmost  gayety.  1739  J.  TRAPP 
Right,  oi'er-muck  (1758)  17  No  sort  of  gayety  or  expensive- 
ness  in  dress  is  permitted.  1756  W.  DODD  Fasting  (ed.  2l  9 
Solicitous  about  the  niceties  and  gayeties  of  dress.  1838 
Penny  Cycl.  X.  326/1  A  garden  in  which  the  objects  desired 
. .  are  show,  gaiety,  and  neatness.  1866  J.  G.  MURPHY 
Coiniit.  Exod.  xxxili.  4-6  They  begin  to  lay  aside  all  gaiety 
in  dress. 

t  Gaig,  v.  Obs.-1  [f.  local  Sc.  gaig  (?  GAG  sb2) 
a  cleft,  chink  (Jam.,  who  gives  also  geg  sb.  and  v. 
in  the  same  senses).]  trans.  To  chap,  crack  (earth). 
Only  in  pass. 

'585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  14  Let  Readers  think  they 
fele  the  burning  heat,  And  graithly  see  the  earth,  for  lacke 
of  weit,  With  withering  drouth  and  Sunne  so  gaigged  all. 
Gaige,  obs.  form  of  GAGK  v. 
t  Gaigeour.  Obs.  Sc.    [ad.  F.  gageure  wager, 
f.  gagerG^GK  v.']     A  wager  or  bet. 

X599  JAS.  I  BotriX.  Acopoc  (1603!  III.  124  To  gage  so  much 
of  his  owne  money,  as  he  pleaseth,  vpon  the  hazarde  of  the 
running  of  the  cardes  or  dice  ;  as  wel!  as  he  would  doe  vpon 
the  speede  of  a  Horse  or  a  Dog,  or  any  such  like  gaigeour. 
And  so,  if  they  be  vnlawfull,  all  gaigeours  vpon  vncertainties 
must  likewayes  be  condemned. 
Oraignage,  obs.  form  of  GAINAGE. 
Gail :  see  GYLE. 

Gail(e,  Gailer,  -or,  obs.  ff.  GAOL,  GAOLEB. 
Gaill,  Sc.  form  of  GALE  z>.i 
Gaillard,  Gaillard- :  see  GALLI-. 
II  Gaillardia  (g^laudia).   [mod.L. ;  named  by 
Fougeroux,  in  memory  of  M.  Gaillard,  an  amateur 
botanist.]    A  genus  of  composite  plants,  producing 
showy  flowers,  for  the  most  part  red  with  a  border 
of  yellow. 

1888  Daily  News  25  July  7/2  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son's 
gaillardias.  1897  Ibid.  30  June  2/3  Japanese  iris  and 
gailardias. 

Gailvat :  see  GYLE. 

Gaily,  gayly  (e*''Ii),  adv.   [f.  GAY  a.  +  -LY^  ] 
The  spelling  gaily  is  the  more  common,  and  is  supported 
by  the  only  existing  analogy,  that  uf  daily. 
In  a  gay  manner. 


10 

1.  With  reference  to  dre^s,  etc. :  Brightly,  showily, 
smartly,  splendidly. 

13  .  Caw.  f,  Gr.  Knt.  597  A  sadel,  pat  glemed  fill  gayly 
with  mony  gold  frenges.  V<ii4OO  Mart*  Artli.  912  His 
gloves  gaylyche  gilte,  and  gravene  at  be  hemmez.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  Ixxi.  388  (Add.  MS.)  This  man  . .  noryshede 
hem  wel,  ande  arayede  hem  gayle.  1646  CRASHAW  Steps 
to  Temple  83  Brother  of  fear  !  more  gaily  clad,  The  merrier 
fool  o'  th'  two,  yet  quite  as  mad.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crtf.  744 
Like  some  fair  flow'r..That  gayly  blooms,  but  ev  n  in 
blooming  dies.  1751  GRAY  Ode  Spring  iii,  Some  show 
their  gaily  gilded  trim  Quick-glancing  to  the  sun.  183. 
TENNYSON  Coquette  ii,  A  nobler  yearning  never  broke  her 
rest  Than  but  to  dance  and  sing,  be  gaily  drest.  1870 
C.  G.  FINNEY  Mem.  ix.  115  A  young  woman  .  .who  had  two 
or  three  tall  plumes  in  her  bonnet,  and  was  rather  gayly 
dressed.  _, 

2.  With  reference  to  bearing  and  manner  :  Cheer- 
fully, joyously,  festively ;  airily,  jauntily. 

c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  iii,  And  thus  Dame  Gaynour  the 
code,  gayli  ho  glidus  The  gatys  with  SyrGawan  by  a  grene 
welle.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  *  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.) 
p.  xlviii,  Many  fooles  thinke  it  nothing  so  While  they  see 
courtiers  outwarde  so  gayly  go.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Cantsius 
Catech.  87  Ye  kirk  moued  be  knauledge  and  experience  of 
theis  fruicts  vses  gaylie  to  sing.  17..?  SWIFT  Orpheus 
burlesqued  42  Wights,  who  travel  that  way  daily,  Jog  on 
by  his  example  gaily.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (17781 II. 
21  (Hotel  at  Paris)  The  event  I  treated  gaily  came  seriously 
to  my  door.  1778  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  23  Aug. ,  At  tea  we 
all  met  again,  and  Dr.  Johnson  was  gaily  sociable.  1851 
THACKERAY  Eng.  Hum.  (1853)  97  Addison  wrote  his  papers 
as  gaily  as  if  he  was  going  out  for  a  holiday.  1884  W.  C. 
SMITH  Kildrostan  63  And  the  grouse-cock  gaily  crowing 
Fears  not  cither  dog  or  gun. 

3.  Chiefly  Sc.  and  dial.  Fairly ;  tolerably ;  pretty 
well.    In  this  sense  also  Sc.  gaylies ;  cf.  the  synony- 
mous gaylans  (Jam.),  where  the  suffix  = -LINGS; 
and  see  GEY  adv. 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  1 16  b,  For  this  purpose . .  they  woulde 
haue  serued  gayly  well.  i&S&Let.  in  Antiq.  Rep.  (1808)  II. 
394  A  new  Devyce  of  Heade  dressyng  setteth  forth  a 
Woman  gaylye  well.  i7»i  KELLY  Scot.  Proverbs  400  How 
dee  yee..Bra'ly,  finely,  Geily  at  least.  1786  BURNS  Address 
of  Beelzebub  34  Your  factors,  grieves,  trustees  and  bailies, 
I  canna'  say  but  they  do  gaylies;.  1790  MRS.  WHEELER 
Wcstmld.  Dial.  (1821)  113  Tom  is  gaylie  weel.  1839-47 
TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  III.  51/2  He.  always  replied  that  he  was 
going  on  'gaily*.  1840  DE  QUINCEY  Style  n.  Wks.  1862 
X.  224  'It's  gaily  nigh  like  to  four  mile  like.'  1855  'RomNSON 
Whitby  Gloss.,  Gayly,  in  good  health.  '  We're  all  gayly.' 

4.  Comb.,  as  gaily-bedizened,  -breaking, -chequered, 
-dressed,  -flowered,  -jewelled,  -throbbing,  -warbling 
adjs. 

1897  Daily  AVii/i  17  June  6/4  The  "gaily-bedizened  arm 
of  the  breakwater  showed  the  scene  of  the  ceremony.  1890 
BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  149  The  rippling,  'gaily- 
breaking  billow.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  40  A  "gaily- 
chequered  heart-expanding  view.  1835  WILLIS  Pencil/ings 
I.  xviii.  130  Their  "gaily-dressed  chasseurs  are  in  waiting. 
1897  Daily  Nevis  17  Feb.  9/4  Dainty  summer  dresses  and 
"gaily-flowered  hats.  18..  POE  City  in  the  Sea  Poems 
(1859)  95  Not  the  "gaily-jeweled  dead  Tempt  the  waters 
from  their  bed.  1810  Associate  Minstrels  23  Tell  me 
what  "gaily-throbbing  heart . .  Ere  Summer  gild  another 
sky,  Beneath  the  valley's  clods  shall  lie  ?  1735  SOMERVILLE 
Chase  iv.  462  Bid  the  loud  Horns,  in  gayly-warbling 
Strains,  Proclaim  the  Felon's  Fate. 

t  Gain,  sb.\  Obs.  Forms:  o.  3  gajhenn,  5  Sc. 
gawin;  0.  3  gein,  4  geyn,  gayne.  [The  two 
main  forms  are  app.  adopted  respectively  from 
ON.  gagn  (Sw.  gagn,  Da.  gavn)  and  gegn,  parallel 
forms  of  a  sb.  developed  from  the  absol.  use  of  the 
neut.  of  the  adj.  gegn  (see  GAIN  a.).  The  word 
became  obsolete  in  the  I5th  century,  about  which 
time  the  F.  gain  came  into  the  language,  with 
a  closely  allied  meaning.  See  GAIN  sb.'*]  Ad- 
vantage, use,  avail,  benefit ;  remedy,  help. 

a.  c  1200  ORMIN  13923  All  swa  summ  till  Natanael  full 
litell  ga^henn  waere.  c  1475  RaufCoiljear  383  That  I  haue 
hecht  I  sail  bald..  Quhidder  sa  it  gang  to  greif  or  to  gawin. 

£.  a  1x25  St.  Marher.  18  Ah  hit  were  pi  gein  bet  tu  be 
gest  unblescet  ant  ti  god  baoe  efter  blescunge  ga.  13. . 
Caw.  Iff  Gr.  Knt.  2349  Al  be  gayne  JK>W  me  gef,  as  god  moil 
schulde.  (1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  <r  Arc.  206  But  whan  she 
saw  that  hir  ne  gat  no  geyn.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  n.  xii, 
(I554I  5°°!  Her  lord  infect  with  sodain  pestilence  There 
was  no  geyn  but  he  must  nedes  dye. 

Gain  (g^'n),  sb.-  Forms :  5-6  gayne,  6-7  gaine, 
7- gain.  [a..Ot. gain, gaain  (mod.F. gain)  masc.. 
gaigne,  gaaigne  fern.  (mod.F.  gagne),  f.  gaaigner 
GAIN  v.- 

The  OFr.  sbs.  had,  in  addition  to  the  senses  adopted  in 
Eng.,  other  senses  related  to  those  of  the  vb.,  e.g.  '  culti- 
vated land  ',  '  crop ',  '  harvest '.] 

T"  1.  Booty,  prey,  spoil.  Obs. 

'473  WARKW.  Chron.  2  The  Scottesche  hoost  supposed  it 
hade  be  doone  for  some  gayne.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey 
clxxvii-  261  One  shippe.  .whiche  was  goon  for  somme  gayne 
vpon  the  see  cam  alle  laden  with  grete  gayne.  1490  — 
Eneydos  Hi.  145  With  the  gayne  of  the  knyghtes,  &  wyth 
the  proye  that  they  had  g_oten.  [1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen. 
VI 1 119  b,  Being  content  with  their  prey  and  gayne,  [they] 
began  to  retraite.] 

2.  Increase  of  possessions,  resources  or  advantages 
of  any  kind,  consequent  on  some  action  or  change 
of  conditions ;  an  instance  of  this  ;  profit,  emolu- 
ment; opposed  to  loss.  Also  (in  somewhat  rhe- 
torical use),  acquisition  of  wealth  viewed  as  an 
object  of  desire  ;  '  lucre ',  '  pelf '. 

1496-7  Act  12  /fen.  \fll,  c.  13  5  12  ImplemciuU  uf  Hous- 


GAIN. 

hold  . .  wherby  . .  they  take  no  gayne  ner  wynnyng.  1538 
STARKEY  England  I.  ii.  1043  Wythout  regard  of  pryuate 
gayne  and  profyt.  1548  HALL  CAnm.,  Hen.  1*7,  113  Where 
(after  long  fightyng)  Dothe  parties  departed  without  either 
greate  gain  or  losse.  1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War-Comin.  Alin. 
Bk.  (1855)  148  For  the  tanning  of  the  best  ox  hyde,  for 
materials,  paines  and  gaine  i  printed  ganie)  fiftie  shillings. 
1745  Dt  Foe's  Eng.  'Iradesm.  i.  (1841)  I.  6  He. .knows., 
what  gain  is  made  of  them,  and  what  loss,  if  any.  1770 
GOLDSM.  Des.  yill.  424  Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage 
of  gain.  1834  J.  H.  NEWMAN  far.  Serin.  (1837)  I.  x.  157 
They  make  a  gain  of  godliness.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist,  Ette. 
I.  303  Greedy  as  they  were  of  gain,  they  seldom  became  rich. 
1866  J.  MAIITINEAU  Ea.  I.  233  Disbelief ..  will  bring  no 
logical  gain.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisias  26  This  first  life 
claims  a  second,  else  I  count  its  gain  no  gain. 

Proverb,  c  i6ao  Z.  BOYD  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  153  Men 
say  right  well,  that  gaine  still  easeth  paine. 

b.  In  plur.  Sums  acquired  by  trade  or  in  other 
ways  ;  emoluments,  profits,  winnings,  etc.  (t  For- 
merly sometimes  treated  as  sing.) 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  frm.  (1867)  30  Light  gaynes  make 
heauy  purses.  1554  LATIMEK  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  118221 
III.  ii.  290  If  their  offering  did  not  bringe  gaynes  wilhal, 
it  shulde  not  be  so  often  done.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxi. 
xlv.  (1609)  800  The  gaines  would  hardly  quit  the  paines  [L. 
vix  opera!  fretium  trot}.  i6aa  MABBE  tr.  Altaian's  Guz- 
man d'A  If.  11.  343  Out  of  that  gaines . .  I  made  me  a  suit  after 
the  fashion  of  an  old  Gally-slaue.  1607  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gtorg. 


i.  74  That  Crop,  .bursts  the  crowded  Barns,  with  more  than 
promis'd  Gains.  1735  BERKELEY  Querist  §  52  Whether 
small  gains  be  not  the  way  to  great  profit?  17^95  BURKE 


The  enormous  gains,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  servants  of 
the  public  went  on  increasing,  while  the  gains  of  every 
body  else  were  diminishing.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  fast.  iv. 
no  Where  a  joint-family  claimed  the  gains  of  a  dancing- 


irl.    1893  Bookman  June  83/1  Having  got  into  evil  odour 
their  dubious  gains. 

c.  In  extended  sense  :  An  increase  (whether 
beneficial  or  not)  in  amount,  magnitude,  or  degree. 
Opposed  to  lass. 

1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  412  The  gain  in 
weight  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  even 
exceeds  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  exhalation  of  carbon. 
1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  29  A  measure  of  the  rate  of  the 

ain  of  land  in  seven  centuries  and  a  half.    1864  MRS. 

ARLYLE  Lett.  III.  206,  I  was  weighed  yesterday  and  found 
a  gain  of  five  pounds.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lonia  D.  i,  One 
with  another,  hard  they  go,  to  see  the  gain  of  the  waters. 

f  3.  A  source  of  gain  (  =  Gr.  itipSos).  Obs.-1 

1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  i.  (1701)  22/1  To  examine  by 
what  gain  every  Man  maintained  himself. 

4.  The  action  of  acquiring  (a  possession),  winning 


gir 
by 


g 
C 


Philosophers.  1844  Prater's  Mag.  XXX.  178/1  The  gain 
of  the  battle  has  been  ascribed  to  the  aid  of  the  Swedes. 

5.  Comb. :  (sense  a),  as  gain-devoted,  -getting, 
-greedy,  -spurred,  -thirsty  adjs. ;  -^gain-sharing, 
t  gains-taking  vbl.  sbs. 

1784  COWPER  Task  i.  682  In  proud,  and  gay,  And  'gain- 
devoted  cities.  1894  Church  Building  Quarterly  (N.  Y.) 
July  143  [Church-spires]  are  eloquent  reminders  to  a  gain- 
saying and  *gaingetting  people  that  there  are  better  things 
to  think  of  than  the  whirling  wheels  of  our  manifold 
industries.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  iii.  523  You.. 
"Gain-greedy  Chap-men.  1894  Daily  News  23  Nov.  5/3 
'  "Gain-sharing '  and  other  systems  of  remuneration  akin_  to 
profit  sharing.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  iii.  282  Saving 
that  our  "gain-spurr'd  Pilots  finde,  In  our  dayes,  Waters  of 
more  wondrous  kinde.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
2  Cor.  52  Neither  with  high  lokes,  nor  with  bandes  of  men, 
nor  with  *gaynes  taking.  <zi«i8  SYLVESTER  Arctophilos's 
Epist.  62  Who  forbids  "gaine-thirsty  Chapmen  cheapen 
Another's  ware. 

Gain  (g^'n),  sb.*  tec  AH.  [Of  obscure  origin  ; 
in  sense  i  it  might  be  a  use  of  GAIN  sb.-  It  is  not 
certain  that  senses  I  and  2  belong  to  the  same  word.] 

1.  (See  quots. ;  -TUSK,  HOBN.) 

1679  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  ix.  167,  168  Gain,  the  bevelling 
shoulder  of  a  Joyst,  or  other  Stuff  .  the  thickness  of  the 
shoulder  is  cut  into  the  Trimmer  also  Bevilltng  upwards, 
that  it  may  just  receive  that  Gain.  1841  GWILT  Archil. 
Gloss.,  Gam,  in  carpentry,  the  bevelled  shoulder  of  a  binding 
joist,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  resistance  to  the 
tenon  below. 

2.  a.  Carpentry  and  Build.  (?  U.S.)    A  notch, 
groove,  niche  (see  qnots.). 

Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1874  gives  also  the  sense  '  a  mortise.' 

1848  CRAIG,  Gain  . .  a  lapping  of  timbers,  or  the  cut  that 
is  made  for  receiving  a  timber.  1865  E.  BURRITT  Walk 
Land's  End  358  Its  four  walls  run  up  perfectly  plain,  with- 
out a  break,  except  a  gain  cut  in  one  for  a  small  stone 
saint,  called  St.  Nectan.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  935 
s.  v.  Gaining-machine,  Two  circular  saws  are  placed  at_  a 
distance  apart  equal  to  that  of  the  desired  gain.  1884  Ibid. 
IV.  366  Gain,  a  notch,  as  made  in  the  side  or  edge  of  a 
piece  of  timber  to  receive  another  bar  of  the  frame. 

b.  Coal-mining.  A  transverse  channel  or  cutting 
made  in  the  sides  of  an  underground  roadway. 

1883  in  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining. 

Gain,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  I  compar. 
X6nra,  4-5  geyu,  gayn,  5  gayne,  gane,  6- gain, 
[a.  ON.  gegn  adj.,  straight,  direct,  favourable, 
helpful :— OTeut.  *gagino-,  gagano-,  whence  OE. 
*g(gn  (found  once  in  the  comparative :  see  below)  ; 
otherwise  the  stem  is  not  found  as  adj.  outside 
Scand.,  but  occurs  both  in  Scand.  and  YVGer.  as 


GAIN. 

prefix  (ON.  gagn-,  OHG.  gagan-,  -en-,  gegin-, 
MHG.  and  mod.G.  gegen-,  OK.  gegn:  see  GAIN-), 
and  in  prep,  and  advb.  forms  (UN.  gegn  against, 
right  opposite,  contrary  to, gegnum  through,  OHG. 
gagan,  gegin,  MHG.  and  mod.G.  gegen  towards, 
opposite  to,  OE.  gegninga  directly,  straightway, 
altogether,  fgmum  forward  ;  and  see  GAIN  prep.), 

For  the  root  of  the  Teut.  *gagano-t  -ino-,  which  seems  to 
express  the  sense  of  direct  motion  or  direct  opposition,  no 
certain  explanation  is  known.  Some  have  supposed  it 
formed  by  reduplication  from  the  root  of  Go,  and  cognate 
with  the  lalso  reduplicated)  Gr.  xtgwii  I  attain,  meet  with.] 

1.  Of  roads  or  directions  :  Near,  straight ;  esp. 
in  superl.   form,  as  the  gainest  way.     [Cf.   ON. 
hinn  gegnsta  veg  ace.] 

a  1000  Rpistola  A  lexandri,  De  8a  ^enran  we£as  cmSan 
Sara  siSfato  [oiti  brevitatfS  itinerum  noverant],  c  1330 
R.  BRONNE  Chron.  u8io)  319  Sir  Jon  tok  the  gayn  stie. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4189  pei.  -went  forb  on  here  way  wi}tli 
and  fast  euer  fie  geynest  gatis  to  goo  to  be  sobe.  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  iv.  771  To  the  south  ?ett  the  gaynest  way 
he  drew.  1538  LELAND  I  tin.  I.  53  A  vj  Miles,  by  the  gainest 
way.  1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  n.  (1558)  90  Socrates 
did  saye  :  thys  to  bee  the  nerest  and  (as  it  wer)  the  gayne 
way  to  glory.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Sottl\\.  App.  Ixxxi, 
Which  1  conceive  no  gainer  way  is  done  Then  by  [etc.].  1768 
Ross  Helenore  i.  17  [She]  to  the  glen  the  gainest  gate 
can  fare.  1892  TENNYSON  Church™.  $  Curate  iv,  Fur  I 
war  a  Baptis  wonst .  .Till  I  fun  that  it  warn't  not  the  gaainist 
waay  to  the  narra  Gaate.  Midland  Proverb.  Roundabout 
is  sometimes  gainest. 

b.  In  adverbial  usage,  the  gainest  [=  ON.  et 
gegnsta  neut].  Also  at  (the)  gaineft:  by  the 
shortest  way  ;  occas.  —  at  random. 

13. .  Gaw.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  1973  For  to  f[e]rk  burj  pe  fryth,  & 
fare  at  be  gaynest.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2996  The  lady . .  glod 
on  full  gayly  be  gaynist  to  the  bonke.  1494  FABYAN  Chron. 
VH.  558  He  drewe  his  swerde,  and  layed  about  hym  at  ye 
geynyst.  1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  on  Folly  R  iv  a,  Lyke 
a  woman  shotyng  foorthe  my  bolte  at  the  gainest.  1635 
Voy.  Foxe  $  James  to  N.  /fM/(Hakluyt  Soc.)437,  I  direct 
my  course  at  gainest. 

2.  Of  persons :  Ready,  well-disposed,  kindly. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  vi.  29  Geynest  under  gore, 
herkne  to  my  roune.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  134 
pe  }ong  kyng  with  gode  man  bat  wer  gayn  Purueid  his 
wendyng.  1441  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  207  Hys  grace  to 
me  was  evermore  gayne,  Thowgh  I  had  don  so  gret  offence. 
?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  (E.  E .  T.  S.)  ix.  7  Thou  sende  vs  grace, 
if  thou  be  gaine,  to  come  to  thee  to  nighte.  1508  DUNBAR 
Tua  mariit  wemen  78  When  I  gottin  had  ane  grume, 
ganest  of  vther. 

3.  Of  things:  Available,  handy,  useful,  convenient. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  259  To  wham  god  hadegeuen  alle 

bat  gayn  were,  c  1310  Sir  Tristr.  878  Wib  bat  was  comen 
to  toun  Rohand  wip  help  ful  gode  And  gayn.  1840  Ewd. 
Hull  Docks  Comnt.  80  The  dock  would  be  so  much  gainer. 
1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Gain,  near  at  hand,  and 
so,  handy,  convenient. 

tGain,z'.1  Oi>s.  Forms:  3  Ornt.  gejsnenn, 
4-6  gayn(e,  4,  6  gaine,  4-5  geyn(e,  6  gane,  4,  8 
gain.  Also  5  north,  gawne.  [a.  ON.  gegna,  pri- 
marily, to  meet,  encounter,  hence,  to  be  meet,  fit 
or  suitable,  from  the  adj.  and  adv.  gegn  against, 
opposite  to  (cf.  GAIN  a.).  The  form  gawne  may  be 
due  to  the  less  common  ON.  gagna,  a  derivative 
of  gagn  =g'gn,  but  was  perhaps  influenced  by  the 
vowel  otgawin,  the  northern  var.  of  GAIN  rf.1] 

1.  intr.  To  be  suitable,  useful,  or  advantageous  ; 
to  avail,  help ;  to  serve,  suffice  (/or).     Const,  dat. 
of  person. 

f  1200  ORMIN  14480  patt  inikell  ma;)  be  gesjnenn  her  To 
winnenn  heffness  blisse.  c  1230  Mali  Meid.  45  Ne  getneS  be 
nawt  sweoke.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  343  For  anger 
gaynez  (je  not  a  cresse.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.^s  T.  318 
Thou  and  I  been  dampned  to  prisoun  Perpetuelly,  us 
gayneth  no  raunsoun.  1411-20  LYDG.  Ckron.  Troy  in. 
xxiv,  That  hym  ne  geyneth  plate,  shelde  nor  targe,  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  xxx.  561  Youre  pride  and 

'oirfe  pransawte  what  wille  it  gawne  ?  c  1500  Lancelot  121 
-tganyth  not.  .The  seruand  fortodisputwith  ye  lord.  1560 
ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  II.  135  Thair  was  na  thing  absent  Of 
gold,  nor  silk,  that  ganit  sic  cumpanie.  1603  Philotus  xxi, 
Ane  pair  of  Pleuaris.  .Ane  cup  of  Sack  ..  May  for  ane 
breckfast  gaine.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  61 
Ae  pair  [of  shoon]  may  gain  ye  haff  a  year. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  be  an  equipoise  or  balance  to. 
b.  trans.  Of  sleep :    To  come  upon  (a  person). 
C.  To  meet,  encounter,  oppose. 

£•1350  n'ill.  Palerne  2473  So  glad  was  he  banne  bat  na 
gref  vnder  god  gayned  to  his  ioye.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
6046  This  Agamynon,  the  grete,  gaynit  no  slepe,  Bise  was 
the  buerne  all  the  bare  night.  ?  a  1300  Chester  PI. 
viii.  157  There  is  none  so  great  that  me  [Herod]  dare  gaine. 

Gain  (g<?'n),  v.-  Forms  :  6-7  gayne,  gaine, 
7-  gain.  [App.  first  recorded  in  i6th  c. ;  ad.  F. 
gagner  .earlier  spelling  gaigner) :— OF.  gaaignier 
=  Pr.  gaianhar,  OSp.  guadanar  (,to  mow),  It. 
guadagnare  :— Com.  Kom.  *gwadaniare,  ad.  OHG. 
*iveidinjan  (recorded  form  iveideneti),  used  in  two 
main  senses  (i)  to  graze,  pasture,  (2)  to  go  in  quest 
of  fodder  or  food,  to  forage,  hunt  or  fish,  f.  weida 
str.  fern.,  fodder  or  food,  pasture,  pursuit  of  fodder 
or  food,  hunting  vmod.Ger.  iveide  pasture,  pastur- 
age), corresp.  to  OE.  ivtlS,  ON.  veid-r  hunting  :— 
OTeut.  *waip&,  -Jijd.  The  twofold  sense  of  the 
OHG.  verb  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the  Rom.  form, 
which  was  used  for  '  to  cultivate  land  '  (so  in  OFr. ; 
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see  GAIN  v.3,  GAINAOE,  GAINOK),  as  well  as  for 
'  to  gain,  win,  earn  ' ;  the  latter  sense,  which  the 
word  retains  in  mod.Fr.  and  It.,  may  be  in  part 
developed  from  the  OHG.  sense  '  to  hunt '.] 

1.  trans.  To  obtain  or  secure  (something  which  is 
desired  or  advantageous). 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  200  To  Gayne,  Ivcrari.  1579  LYI.Y 
Euphitcs  (Arb.)  93  If  the  Gods  thought  no  scorne  to 
become  beastes  to  obteine  their  best  beloued,  shall  Euphues 
be  so  nice  in  chaunging  his  coppie  to  gayne  his  Ladie  ? 
1595  W.  C[LARKE]  in  Shafts.  C.  Praise  15  lo  gaine  pardon 
of  the  sinne  to  Rosemond.  1638  ROUSE  Heav.  Univ.  x. 
(1702)  152  Let  therefore  both  the  plenty  and  excellency 
of  thy  fruit  gain  glory  and  praise  to  the  Heavenly  Husband- 
man. 1736  BUTLER  Anal.  I.  iii.  Wks.  1874  I.  54  The  plea- 
sure or  advantage  in  this  case,  is  gained  by  the  action 
itself.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  x,  Rose  . .  ran  with  the  speed  of 
a  fairy,  that  she  might  gain  leisure . .  to  put  her  own  dress  in 
order.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  iff  Art  II.  144  Part  of 
the  effect  which  would  otherwise  be  gained  is  lost.  1828 
D'IsRAELi  Chas.  /,  I.  ii.  22  Whatever  art  and  practice 
could  acquire,  he  gained.  1892  Speaker  3  Sept.  292/2 
Christians  have  not  gained  their  belief  by  the  method  on 
which  he  lays  so  unremitting  a  stress. 

F  In  the  following  passage  the  word  is  a  literal  rendering 
of  the  Gr.  KtpSait'fiv.  The  sense  of  the  original  is  disputed  ; 
most  scholars,  regarding  the  clause  as  qualified  by  the  fore- 
going negative,  take  the  verb  as  having,  with  or  without 
a  touch  of  irony,  the  extended  sense  '  to  obtain  whatever 
good  or  bad '  (Johnson,  s.  v.  Gain) ;  so  Liddell  and  Scott, 
also  Revised  Version  ('  gotten ').  Others  assign  to  the  Gr. 
vb.  the  sense  '  to  spare  oneself,  avoid,  save  ' ;  so  De  Wette, 
Alford,  Blass,  and  ottiers.  Both  uses  of  the  vb.  occur  in  Gr. 
writers ;  it  is  not  at  all  clear  which  view  was  taken  by  the 
translators,  or  whether  they  deliberately  adopted  an  am- 
biguous rendering. 

'557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Acts  xxvii.  21  Ye  should  have 
hearkened  to  me,  and  not  haue  lowsed  from  Candie,  and  to 
haue  gayned  this  iniurie  and  losse.  [Similarly  in  1611.) 

b.  Phrase.  To  gain  time  [  -  F.  gagner  du  temps, 
gagner  temps']  :  to  obtain  a  delay  by  pretexts,  by 
a  slow  or  circuitous  mode  of  procedure,  etc.     To 
gain  the  ear  of:  to  induce  to  listen  favourably  (see 
EAR  sb.  6).     To  gain  the  wind  [  =  F.  gagner  le 
vent]  :   Naut.  (see  quot.  1867). 

[1611  BIBLE  Dan.  ii.  8,  I  know  of  certeinty  that  ye  would 
gaine  the  time  (a  literal  rendering  of  the  Aramaic  pi).] 
1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  49  Ambiguous  answers 
.  .might  serve  to  gain  time.  1735  POPE  Prol.  Sat.  367  If 
on  a  pillory,  or  near  a  throne,  He  gain  his  prince's  ear,  or 
lose  his  own.  1792  COWPER  To  Wilberforce  7  Thou  hast 
achieved  a  part ;  hast  gained  the  ear  Of  Britain's  senate  to 
thy  glorious  cause,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  En/;.  V.  157 
His  eloquence  had  gained  for  him  the  ear  of  the  legislature. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord-bk.  s.  v.,  To  gain  the  wind,  to 
arrive  on  the  weather-side  of  some  other  vessel  in  sight, 
when  both  are  plying  to  windward.  1884  [see  EAR  so.  6]. 
1885  J.  PAYN  Talk  of  Town  I.  89  Frank  Dennis  was  of  the 
party  and  could  gain  her  ear  at  any  moment. 

c.  With   infinitive  as   object    [  =  F.  gagner  a 
lire,  afaire\  :  To  attain,  get  (to  be  or  to  do  some- 
thing).    Now  rare. 

1648  Efkon  Bos.  xi.  78  Whose  Propositions  may  soon  proov 
violent  oppositions,  if  once  they  gain  to  bee  necessarie  impo- 
sitions upon  the  Regal  Autoritie.  1833-40  I.  H.  NEWMAN 
Ch.  of  Fathers  (1842)  295  By  fasting,  Daniel  gained  ro  in- 
terpret the  King's  dream.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.. 
cap  230  What  if  I  gain  thereby  nor  health  of  mind..  Nor 
gain  to  see  my  second  baby-hope. 

2.  To  obtain  (a  sum  of  money)  as  the  profits  of 
trade  or  speculation ;  to  be  benefited  to  the  extent 
of  (so  much)  by  any  transaction  or  event ;  to  obtain, 
earn,  'make'  (a  livelihood). 

1530  PALSGR.  559/2  Some  men  gayne  more  of  a  thyng 
of  naught  than  many  marcbauntes  do  that  venture  over 
see.  1538  EI.YOT,  Quzstuarix  artes,  craftes,  wherby  men 
do  gayne  money.  1611  BIBLE  Matt.  xxv.  22  Lord,  thou 
deliueredst  vnto  me  two  talents :  behold  I  haue  gained  [1535 
COVERDALE,  wonne]  two  other  talents  besides  them.  —  Lithe 
xix.  16  Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds.  1672 
PETTY  Pol.  A  nal.  (1691)  38  There  are  also . .  sworn  Attornies, 
gaining  about  I7o/.  per  aim.  one  with  another.  1864 
TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  258  She.  .Gain'd  for  her  own  a  scanty 
sustenance.  Mod.  He  gains  a  hundred  a  year  by  his 
change  of  employment.  He  gained  £1000  by  the  fall  in 
consols. 

b.  In  wider  sense :  To  obtain  (a  quantity  of 
anything,  an  amount  of  available  space  or  time) 
by  way  of  increment  or  addition. 

1612  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  105  For  parsing  to  do  it  of  them- 
selues:  as  reading  a  lecture  without  any  question  asked. . 
which  maner  of  parsing  gaineth  half  the  time  which  is 
spent  therin  commonly.  1730  CAPT.  W.  WRIGLESWORTH 
MS.  Loz-tk.  of  the  '  LyeW  2  Dec.,  New  stowed  the  Lar- 
board side  of  the  Lazaretto  forward,  and  gained  2  Butts 
over  the  Scuttle,  and  small  Cask  over  them. 

3.  absol.  or  intr.  To  make  a  gain  or  profit ;  to 
be  benefited  or  advantaged,  whether  pecuniarily  or 
otherwise. 

c  1572  GASCOIGNE  Fruites  Warre  Ixix,  Though  he  gaine 
&  cram  his  purse  with  crounes,  . .  He  nought  foreseeth 
what  treasons  dwells  in  Townes.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err. 
in.  ii.  51  He  gaines  by  death,  that  hath  such  meanes  to  die. 
1865  KINCSLEY  Herew.  Prel.  (1877)  I0  We  have  gainedi 
doubtless,  by  that  calamity.  1875  JOWETT  /Y<t/»ied.  2)  V. 
489  When  they  [mankind]  might  gain  in  moderation  they 
prefer  gains  without  limit. 

b.  To  improve  in  some  specified  respect.  [=  F. 
gagner  en,"\ 

1841  EMERSON  Compensation  Wks.  i  Bohn)  1. 40  Our  popular 
theology  has  gained  in  decorum  and  not  in  principle.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princess  vn.  265  He  (must)  gain  in  sweetness  and 
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in  moral  height.      1890  Cliatnl'.    Jritl.   17  May_  309/2  The 
experience  will  gain  in  romance  from  our  necessities. 

c.  To  improve  in  effect,  appear  to  greater  ad- 
vantage (by  comparison  or  contrast). 

1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  475  The  English  Liturgy 
indeed  gains  by  being  compared  even  with  those  fine 
ancient  Liturgies  from  which  it  is  to  a  great  extent  taken. 

4.  trans.  To  acquire  or  reclaim  (land)  from  the 
sea,  etc.     Const,  from,  out  of,  \upon. 

1641  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857'  '•  2fi  This  part  of  Amsterdam  is 
built  and  gained  upon  the  main  sea,  supported  by  piles. 
1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  Ixxii,  Wharfing, 
gam'd  from  the  Thames,  and.  .probably,  .all  Thames-street 
..was  gain'd  out  of  the  Thames.  1765  Act  5  Geo.  ///.  c. 
26  Preamb.,  Lands  thentofore  overflowed  by  and  then 
gained  from  the  sea  and  reduced  to  dry  soil.  1774  GOLUSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  132  In  proportion  as  land  is  gained  at 
one  part,  it  is  lost  by  the  overflowing  of  some  other.  1845 
STEPHEN  Comin.  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  I.  452  Lands  gained 
from  the  sea. 

5.  To  obtain  or  win  as  the  result  of  a  contest ; 
f  to  take  or  capture  in  fight. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V,  66  b,  Perceivyng  the  walles 
skaled  and  the  market  place  gained.  _  Ibid.,  Hen.  VI,  176 
After  the  kynges  navye  gayned,  and  his  capitayns  . .  taken 
and  destroied.  Ibid.  177  The  great  victorie,  gayned  by  hys 
parte,  at  the  feld  of  Northampton.  1617  F.  MORYSON  Itin. 
n.  83  When  we  had  gained  the  trenches  'h=  Vanguard  made 
a  stand.  1682  WOOD  Life  22  Nov.,  The  Duke  of  York  hath 
gained  the  point  as  to  the  penny  post  against  Docuray  the 
manager  of  it.  1782  COWPER  Truth  16  A  meaner  than  himself 
shall  gain  the  prize.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I. 
App.  701  He  of  course  gains  a  complete  victory.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  29  June  5/1  In  that  case  the  worst  tendencies  of  the 
party  will  gain  the  upper  hand.  1892  Times  (weekly  ed. ) 
ii  Nov.  5/2  A  judgment  gained  against  the  railway  com- 
pany in  the  Law  Courts. 
b.  To  be  victorious  in. 

1725  WATTS  Logic  in.  ii.  §  6  Either  I  shall  gain  the 
cause  or  lose  it.  1852  TENNYSON  Death  Dk.  Wellington 
96  He  that  gain'd  a  hundred  fights. 

t  C.  absol.  To  gain  of:  to  win  an  advantage  over. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  125  b,  Leavyng  bothe  the 
nacions,  daily  studiyng  how  to  greve,  and  gam  of  the  other. 
1605  CAMDEN  Ran.  8  That  the  most  puissant  Roman  forces, 
when  they  were  at  the  highest,  could  not  gaine  of  them. 

6.  To  bring  over  to  one's  own  interest  or  views, 
to  persuade  (often  in  bad  sense,  to  bribe) ;  also  to 
gain  over.     [So  F.  gagner.'] 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Matt,  xviii.  15  If  he  shal  heare  thee, 
thou  shall  gaine  [Gr.  tKepSiitras,  Vulg.  litcral-us  eris]  thy 
brother.  1582  STANYHURST  SEneis  n.  (Arb.)  46  His  malice 
hee  fostred,  tyl  that  priest  Calchas  he  gayned.  1697 
DRYDEN  ^Sneid  i.  953  To  come  with  presents  laden,  from 
the  port,  To  gratify  the  queen,  and  gain  the  court.  1790 
Bystander  91  Gradually,  since  that  time,  have  the  theatres 

fained  over  the  newspapers.    1813  BYRON  Corsair  in.  viii, 
have  gain'd  the  guard.     1834  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serin. 
11837)  1.  xxiii.  348  He  did  not  try  to  gain  him  over  by 
smooth  representations.     1878  R.  W.  DALE  Lett.  Preach,  i. 
17  It  is  much  easier  to  lose  friends  than  to  gain  opponents. 

b.  With  following  inf. :   To  persuade,  prevail 
upon  (now  rare  exc.  with  over),  f  Also,  to  persuade 
into  a  course  of  action. 

1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  $  Achit.  404  And  gain'd  our  Elders  to 
pronunce  a  Foe.  1683  —  Vind.  Dk.  Guise  Wks.  1883  VII. 
188  For  Henry  III.  could  never  be  gained  to  pass  it, 
though  it  was  proposed  by  the  Three  Estates  at  Blois. 
1715  JANE  BARKER  Exilins  II.  85  Almon.  .begg'd  of  her  to 
gain  me,  if  possible,  to  come  once  more_  to  him.  1741 
MIDDLETON  Cicero  II.  ix.  251  [Antony]  having  thus  gained 
Lepidus  into  his  measures,  he  made  use  of  his  authority 
and  his  forces  to  harass  and  terrify  the  opposite  party.  1818 
IAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  iv.  128  By  a  sum  of  money, 
Bussy  gained  the  deputy  Governor  to  admit  him  secretly 
with  his  troops  into  the  fort. 

7.  To  reach,  arrive  at  (some  point  desired  or 
aimed  at). 

1605  SHAKS.  Afaci.  ill.  iii.  7  Now  spurres  the  lated  traueller 
apace,  To  gayne  the  timely  inne.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v. 
174  Sun.  .sound  his  praise  . .  both  when  thou  climb'st,  And 
when  high  Noon  hast  gaind.  1720  OZLLL  Vertofs  Rom. 
Rep.  1 1.  XIV.  334  Antony  press'd  by  Decimus  Brutus,  en- 
deavoured to  gam  the  Alps.  1784  COWPER  Task  I.  278  The 
summit  gained,  behold  the  proud  Alcove  That  crowns  it  ! 
1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  n.  xii,  At  last  a  sofa  was  gained, 
and  the  great  lady  was  seated.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
IV.  in  There  were  some  who  . .  sprang  into  the  river  and 
gained  the  opposite  bank. 

fb.  absol.    To  gain  in:    to  get  home,  or  to 
reach  a  place  of  refuge.   Obs. 

1828  SIR  J.  S.  SEBRIGHT  Observ.  Hawking  41  They  must 
be  found  in  an  open  country ;  and  the  wood,  which  is  their 
place  of  retreat,  must  be  so  situated  as  to  oblige  them  to  fly 
against  the  wind  to  gain  in. 

c.  To  succeed  in  traversing,  accomplish  (a  certain 
distance  of  a  journey).     Now  rare. 

1733  SWIFT  Apol.  133  You  unus'd  have  scarcely  strength 
To  gain  this  walk's  untoward  length.  1847  MARRYAT 
Childr.  N.  Forest  xiii,  Edward  had  gained  above  eight 
miles  of  his  journey. 

t  d.   To  gain  one's  way :  to  advance,  make  pro- 
gress. Obs. 

1768  SIR  W.  JONES  Solima.  Poems  (1777)  4  Through  the 
thick  forest  gains  her  easy  way. 

8.  To  gain  ground  [  =  F.  gagner   du   terrain, 
du  pays]  :  originally  Mil.  to  conquer  ground  from 
an  adversary:  cf.  equivalent  phrases  s.v.  GROUND; 
hence  in  the  following  uses.     a.  To  make  progress, 
advance  ;  to  acquire  ascendency. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Suspicion  (Arb.)  134  But  in  fearefull 
Natures,  they  [suspicions]  gaine  Ground  too  fast.  1736 


GAIN. 

BERKELEY  Let.  to  S.  Johnson  12  Mar.,  Wks.  1871  IV.  245 
Learning  and  good  sense  are  gaining  ground  among  them. 
1764  FOOTE  Patron  I.  Wks.  1799  I.  331  A  glorious  cargo  of 
turtle  ..  the  captain  assures  me  they  greatly  gain'd  ground 
on  the  voyage.  1807  Mtd.  Jrnl.  XVII.  440  He  recom- 
mended this  particular  practice  to  the  world.  Since  then, 
it  has  been  progressively  gaining  ground.  1838  THIRLWALL 
Greece  III.  319  The  Chakidians  appear  to  have  gained 
ground  in  the  peninsula  of  Athos.  1861  H.  SPENCER  First 
Princ.  i.  iv.  §  22  (1867)  68  The  conviction,  so  reached,  that 
human  intelligence  is  incapable  of  absolute  knowledge,  is 
one  that  has  been  slowly  gaining  ground  as  civilization  has 
advanced.  1888  MRS.  H.  WARD  R.  Ekmere  II.  xxxvi, 
Nay,  she  had  flattered  herself  that  Mr.  Flaxman,  whom 
she  liked,  was  gaining  ground. 

b.  To  gain  ground  on  (f  of) :  to  make  progress 
at  the  expense  of,  to  encroach  upon. 

1644  SIR  G.  MARKHAM  in  Calend.  St.  ^Papers  Domestic 
Ser.  ( 1 888)  86, 1  hear  that  Essex  loses  credit  with  his  party,  and 
Waller  gains  ground  of  him.  1751  R.  PALTOCK  P.  IVilkins 
(1884)  fl.  xxv.  294  My  melancholy  for  the  death  of  my 
wife,  which  I  hoped  time  would  wear  off,  rather  gained 

ground  upon  me.    1767  BI.ACKSTONE  Coinm.  II.  75  Villeins, 
y  this  and  maivy  other  means,  in  process  of  time  gained 
considerable  ground  on  their  lords.     1849  MACAL'LAY  His*r- ' 
Eng.  I.  240  The  Parliament  was  slowly,  but  constantly, 
gaining  ground  on  the  prerogative. 

c.  To  gain  ground  upon  :  to  advance  nearer  to 
a  person  pursued. 

1816  SCOTT  Antio.  vii,  Each  minute  did  their  enemy  gain 
ground  perceptibly  upon  them  ! 

+  d.  To  gain  ground  of:  to  draw  further  away 
from  (a  pursuer),  surpass  in  speed.  Obs. 

1719  UK  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xiv,  He  outstrtpt  them ..  in  running, 
and  gained  ground  of  them. 

9.  intr.  or  absol.  with  preps. 

a.  To  gain  from :  to  get  further  away  from  (a 
pursuer).  tObs.     (Cf.  8  d.) 

1805  SIR  E.  BERRY  in  Nicolas  Nelsoti's  Disp.  (1846)  VII. 
118  note,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  we  gained 
from  the  Three-decker. 

b.  To  gain  on  or  upon  [  -  F.  gagner  stir]  :  to 
encroach  upon  (now  only  of  the  sea  encroaching 
on  the  land).     (Cf.  8  b.) 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gout.  Eng.  i.  Ixix.  (1739)  179  It  was 
no  time  for  him  to  gain  upon  the  people's  Liberties.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  500  Herons  . .  mounting  upward  . . 
Gain  on  the  Skies,  and  soar  above  the  Sight.  1717  A. 
HAMILTON  Ifaa  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xxvi.  323  They  built  a  fine 
City  on  the  Rivers  Side,  about  3  Leagues  from  the  Sea ; 
but  the  Sea  gaining  on  the  Land  yearly,  it  is  not  now  above 
loo  Paces  from  it.  1843  TENNYSON  Golden  Year  29  Oceans 
daily  gaining  on  the  land.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
345  The  sea  was  gradually  gaining  on  the  buildings,  which 
at  length  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

C.  To  gain  on  or  upon  [  =  F.  gagner  sur]  \  to 
come  closer  to  some  object  pursued.  (Cf.  8  c.) 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  19  Finding  the  Pirate  gain'd  upon 
us.,  we  prepared  to  fight.  1748  Aiaaftfgf.n.v.inWt 
gained  considerably  on  the  chace.  1841  JAMES  Brigand 
iii,  We  are  gaining  on  them  quick.  1864  TENNYSON  Voyage 
viii,  And  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led,  In  hope  to  gain 
upon  her  flight. 
d.  To  gain  on  or  upon  :  to  win  favour  with. 

1640  tr.  Verdere's  Komant  of  Romanls  I.  41  The  most 
agreeable  services  he  is  able  to  do  her  . .  have  already  so 
gained  upon  her,  as  she  hath  wholly  given  her  self  unto  him. 


gan 
Oum 


much  on  the  affections  of  many  men.  a  1715  BURNET  O- 
Time  II.  16  Lady  Bellasis  gained  so  much  on  the  duke, 
that  he  gave  her  a  promise  under  his  hand  to  marry  her. 
1848  DICKENS  Dotntcy  v,  She  don't  gain  on  her  papa  in  the 
least.  1884  Munch,  Exam.  12  May  5/3  Mr.  Villiers  Stan- 
ford s  beautiful  opera . .  gains  more  and  more  upon  musicians 
at  each  successive  hearing. 

t  e.  To  gain  upon  = '  to  prevail  upon ' ;  cf.  6  b. 

1790  A.  M.  JOHNSON  Monmouth  III.  107  The  sweet  idea 
that  my  entreaties  may  gain  upon  the  King  to  spare  his 
nephew,  will  supply  this  emaciated  frame  with  strength 
and  my  soul  with  fortitude. 

t  f.   To  gain  into  :  to  grow  into,  to  come  to  be. 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  I.  ii.  §  4  (1789)  23  They  are 
observed  to  be  remarkably  fond  of  grandeur  and  distinction, 
which,  doubtless,  proceeds  from  the  general  obsequiousness 
of  their  numerous  slaves  and  dependents,  as  well  as  from 
the  necessity  of  keeping  them  at  a  distance  ;  which  in  time 
gams  into  a  habit. 

tGain,  ».:1  Obs.  pseudo-arch,  [ad.  AF.  gaaig- 
nier  to  cultivate  (land).]  (See  quots.) 


,,.„-•--  383  Of  old  to  Gain  Land 

was  as  much  as  to  Till  and  Manure  it. 

Gain  (g?'n),  ».«  ?  U.  S.  [f.  GAIN  s6.s]  trans 
'  lo  mortise'  (Cent.  Dict.\ ;  '  to  fasten  with  gains 
or  notches,  or  cut  gainsin,  as  floor-timbers '  (Funk) 

1874  [implied  in  GAINING  vol.  sbf\. 

Gain,  advl  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4  gayn, 
gayne.  [f.  GAIN  a.]  Straight,  direct ;  Full  gayne: 
quickly  ;  also,  very  nearly. 

In  the  - 
Cm 

which  m^ybrth'e^S"'  5'7'  ""  ^^  W'th  '""> 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1560  pe  quen  . .  To  a  bab  gan  him  lede 

£?„«!£:  Xtt^rX.  4.4.  (Fairf/Agnd  weu  our 


l^f"  Wl (Fairf-).  xxx-  3«re  ys  comyn  fulle  gayne  Ivnlie 
w,b  wild  bestes  was  slayne.)    e  .400  Destr.  rro/28I3  Gayn 
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b.  dial.  Used  to  qualify  adjectives  and  adverbs : 
Pretty,  tolerably,  fairly.  [Cf.  the  Sc.  gey  aii 
under  GEY.] 

1893  Northumbld.  Class,  s.v.,'  She's  gain  fresh  this  mornin*. 
Aa've  bed  a  gain  thrang  time  on  't  thi  day.'  1895  Gloss.  £.. 
Anglia  s.v.,  'Gain  quiet',  pretty  quiet. 

t  Gain,  adv.-  Obs.  Also  3  Jein.  [app.  arising 
from  separation  of  the  prefix  GAIN-.]  Again,  back 
agnin. 

c  1275  LAV.  22136  pat  he  to  him  come  . .  to  habbe  3einf  his 
owe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12809  Mi  breber  leif  and  mi  freind, 
Vee  sal  gain  to  yur  maisturs  wend.  Ibid.  22623  Pou  yeild 
us  gain  vr  ostel  nu,  bat  us  es  reft,  and  we  ne  wat  hu. 

t  Gain,  prep.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  Jwn,  4  gain(e, 
gayn(e,  gan,  4-5  geyn,  5  gayn,  6  geyne.  [app. 
a.  GN.gegn:  see  GAIN  a. 

Not  known  in  OE.,  the  instances  given  in  Diets,  being 
due  to  erroneous  readings.  Ormin's  $zn  seems  to  be  short 
for  onnyen  AGAIN.] 

1.  Against,  over  against,  contrary  to. 

<ri2oo  OR.vtiN'2322  All  all  swa  summ  Elysabzb  Shall  nu 
3aen  kinde  childenn.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21825  Anober  king 
gan  be  sal  rise.  Ibid.  22631  Windes  on  ilk  side  sal  rise, 
Sa  fast  gain  ober  sal  bai  blau.  14..  Pol.  Ret.  <J  L.  Poems 
(1866)  in  Gayn  gostly  enmys  thynkon  my  passion,  a  1519 
SKELTON  Knolege,  aquayntance,  etc.  20  Geyne  surfetous 
suspecte  the  emeraud  comendable. 

2.  Towards,  to  meet  with. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5244  Joseph  of  his  fader  herd,  Wit  his 
curt  gain  him  he  ferd.  fbid.  19020  Quen  bai  opetre  vnder- 
stod,  His  cuming  son  gain  him  pai  yod. 

3.  Of  time  :  Toward";,  near.  Now  in  Sc.  GIN. 
CI47S  Partenay  345  Wftire  it  were  gayn  night  or  at 

morne  erlie. 

Gain-,  prefix,  in  OE.  glgfe,  g{an-  (see  GAIN  a.), 
was  formerly  employed  to  form  various  combina- 
tions, chiefly  verbal,  in  the  same  way  as  AGAIN-, 
which  was  in  more  frequent  use.  Its  senses  are 
chiefly  those  of  opposition,  return,  or  reversal, 
answering  to  Lat.  re-.  These  combs,  are  now 
obsolete,  with  the  exception  of  GAINSAY,  and  the 
technical  term  GAINSHIBE.  Compare  also  the 
forms  given  under  AGAIN-  and  its  compounds. 

1.  Against,  in  opposition  to;   gain-race  [  —  L. 
occursus],  a  running  against,  meeting ;  gain-saw, 
contradiction ;  gain-set  v.,  to  set  over  against,  op- 
pose ;  gainspeaker,  a  gainsayer,  opponent ;  gain- 
speaking,  opposition.     Also  GAINCALL  S&.,-COPI, 

-SAY,  -STAND,  -STRIVE,  -TURN. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xviii.  7  His  "gaynras  til  be  highest 
of  him  [L.  occursus  ejvs  vsqne  ad  summitm  ejus].  Ibid.  Iviii. 
5  Rise  in  my  gaynrase  [L.  exurge  in  occursum  meitm].  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  8382,  I -bat  es  pine  hand-womman,  For  me  *gain- 
sagh  par  sal  be  nan.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxix.  7  (Ixxx.  6] 
Thou  set  us  in  gaine-sagh  [L.  in  contradictionem]  til  our 
neghburs.  1435  MISYN  Fin  of  Love  48  Sum  for  soth  *gayn- 
settand,  says :  Actife  lyfe  is  more  fruytfull.  1594  CAREW 
Hiiarte's  Exam.  Wits  vi.  73  This  humour  aideth  the 
vnderstanding  with  two  qualities,  and  gainsetteth  it  selfe 
only  with  one.  1575  (title)  A  brief  Rehearsal  of  the  Belief 
of  the  goodwilling  in  England,  which  are  named  the 
Family  of  Love  :  with  the  Confession  of  their  upright 
Christian  Religion,  against  the  false  accusations  of  their 
•Gain-speakers.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Devi,  clxxv. 
1087  Also  it  was  his  wil  to  cause  this  last  song  to  be  re- 
ceiued  without  *gaine  speaking. 

2.  Reciprocal  action  ;  in  return  ;  gainclap,  a  blow 
in  return,  a  counter  stroke.     Also  GAIN-GIVING, 
-YIELD. 

a  i»s  Leg.  Kath.  129  Ha  a,eald  ham  swuche  jain-clappes, 
. -Pact  al  ha  cneowen  ham  crauant  &  ouercumen. 

o.  Restoration  or  return  to  previous  state ;  back 
again ;  gain-buy  v.,  to  buy  back,  redeem ;  so 
gain-buyer,  a  redeemer,  gain-buying,  redemp- 
tion ;  gain-cover  v.,  to  recover,  regain ;  gain- 
taking,  taking  back  again  ;  gain-turning,  return- 
ing. Also  GAINCALL  v.,  -CHARE,  -COME. 

1435  MISYN  Fire  a/  Love  I.  viii.  16  pat  he  mankynd  fro 
be  fendes  power  myjt  *gaynby.  c  1440  Prom*.  Pan.  189/2 
Geynebyyn,  or  byyn  a-jene,  redimo.  1435  MISYN  Fire  o/ 
Love  i.  ii.  5  No  meruayl  if  bai  plese  no}t  our  *gaynbyer.  Ibid. 
I.  xx.  44  Of  cristis  "gaynbyinge  ha  ar  no  partmers.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  29203  Thoru  scrift . .  sal  we  *gain  couer  be  grace  til 
heuen.  is&A6erJ.Keg.y.i6(]zm.)  Deforcing  of  theofficiare 
in  execucion  of  his  office  inthe*gane  taking  of  ane  caldrown 
poundit  be  the  said  officiare.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1718 
Of  bodily  ded  es  no  *gayn-turnyng,  For  of  erthly  lyf  it  es 
endyng.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Lore  n.  vi.  80  pat  hys  mynde 
bisily  to  cnst  with-out  gayn-turnynge  has  nott. 

4.  Repetition  ;  over  again,  anew ;  in  the  nonce- 
wds.  gain-birth  [  =  Gr.  waXiyyivfaia],  regenera- 
tion ;  gain-rising  [=  Gr.  avaaraais],  resurrec- 
tion. 

c  1550  CHEKB  Matt.  xix.  28  Je  yt  hav  folowed  me  in  y« 
gain  birth.  Ibid.  xxii.  23  Y«  Saddoucais  . .  who  sai  yeer  is 
no  gamnsmg. 

Gainable  (g^'-nab'l),  o.l  Also  7  gaineable. 
[f.  GAIN  V*  +  -ABLE  ;  cf.  F.  gaignable,  gagnable.} 
Attainable,  capable  of  being  gained  or  won  over. 


GAINCOME. 

t  Gainable!  «.2  Obs.  rare.  Also  7-9  Hist. 
WAINABLE.  [a.  OF.  gaignable,  f.  gaignier  (see 
GAIN  z>.')  in  the  early  sense  to  till,  cultivate : 
see  GAIN  v.*\  Of  land' :  Cultivable. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xv.  iv,  Lenchayde  was,  of  olde 
tyme,  gaynable  lond  ;  now  the  see  encloseth  it.     1481 
Godfrey  xlv.  (1893)  85  The  londe  is  ful  of .. large  mareyses 
in  suche  wyse  that  there  is  but  lytil  londe  gaynable. 

i  Gainage.    Obs.    Also  4  gaignage,  gay nage, 
6-9  Hist.  \\  AINAOE.     [ad.  AF. gaignage  f  Anglo-L. 
ivainagiu>ii),{.gaigner:  see  prec.] 
1.  The  profit  or  produce  derived  from  the  tillage 
of  land. 


aparaile  hat  place,  oo  poynt  til  other  ende. 

2.  Husbandry,  agriculture. 

i6»s  MARKHAM  Inrifhm.  Weald  Kent  4  We  haue  men- 
tion of  Marie  in  bookes  of  gainage  or  husbandry. 

3.  In  the  Law  Diets,  of  the  17-1 8th  c.,  the  word 
is  given  with  various  conjectural  explanations  which 
relate  to  the  use  of  wainnagium  in  the  passage  of 
Magna  Carta  quoted   below.     The  interpretation 
'  implements  of  husbandry '  is  probably  correct, 
though  it  led  to  an  erroneous  derivation  from  wain. 

[iai$  Magna  Carta  c.  20  in  Stubbs  Sel.  Chart.  299  Liber 
homo,  .pro  magno  delicto  amercietur.  .salvo  contenemento 
suo;  et  mercator.  .salva  mercandisa'sua;  et  villanus.  .salvo 


their  number  1837  CARLYI.E  Fr.  Rev.  II.  ni.'iv.  Summon 
e  national  Assembly  to  follow  you,  summon  what  of  it  is 
Royalist,  Constitutional,  gainable  by  money  ;  dissolve  the 
rest.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.x.  §  22.  147  Great- 
ness in  art  . .  is  not  a  teachable  nor  gainable  thing,  but  the 
expression  of  the  mind  of  a  God-made  great  man. 


or  Wairiaef,  a  Word  anciently  us'd  to  signify  all  Plough- 
tackle,  and  necessary  Implements  of  Husbandly. 

t  Garnand,  ppl.  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Obs. 
Forms :  4  gain  and,  4-6  gaynand,  ganand,  6 
ganeand.  [northern  pr.  ppk.  of  GAIN  z>.l :  see 
-AND.]  Appropriate,  becoming,  suitable. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16556  In  tua  bis  tre  bai  scare,  Als  mikel 
als  bai  sagh  to  bairn  gainand,  CIJ7S  $c.  Leg.  Saints, 
7  Sleperis  210  A  house  to  byge  in-(to)  bat  hil,  bat  gaynand 
ware  his  hyrdis  til.  c  1475  Kauf  Coillear  786,  I  will  the 
ganandest  gait  to  that  gay  glyde.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis 
v.  xi.  77  Now  Ls  the  tyme  ganand  our  werk  to  speid.  1556 
LAUDER  Tractate  299  Except  ?e  vnderstude . .  Thame  apt 
and  ganand  for  the  jok.  1583  Leg.  Bfi.  St.  Androis  610 
in  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlv,  A  ganeand  maister  for  sic 
a  man. 

Garncall,  r/'.  Obs.  rare.  [f.GAtur-i  +  CALL**.] 
A  calling  out  against ;  a  counter-prayer,  opposition. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28783  Quat  hot  a  prai  for  bi  welle 
Anober  prai  for  bin  vn-sele, . .  For  if  bai  [»  read  he,  sc.  god] 
here  be  tan  mai  fall,  pe  tolher  him  lettes  wit  his  gain  call. 
»53S  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  664  Without  ony  gane-call, 
In  that  counsall  tha  war  maid  erlis  all. 

t  Ga'incall,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GAIN- 3  *  CALL  v.} 

1.  trans.  To  revoke,  retract,  withdraw. 

'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  196  He  thocht  he  wald 
ganecall  That  he  had  said,  and  wirk  ane  vther  way. 

2.  To  bring  back  again,  recall. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit,  ix.  xvii.  (1632)  894  Sith  things 
past  cannot  be  gaine-called. 

3.  To  call  to  mind. 

1434  MISYN  MendingofLife  115  Fantasy  of  syn  he  gedyrs 
to-gidyr  of  old  schrewdnes  &  likynge  of  luf  past  he  gayn- 
cals.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  542  The  skayth  per- 
tenis  to  ws  all,  The  quhilk  this  tyme  that  a.e  sould  nocht 
ganecall. 

Hence  !  Ga  incalling  vbl.  sb.,  Sc.  Law,  with- 
drawing, revocation. 

1489  Acta  Audit.  (1839)  142/1  pat  be  forsaid  partiis  sail 
stand  at  bar  deliuerance  Irrevocabilly  but  ony  ganecalling 
'549  Sc.  Acts  Mary  118141  II.  602  And  ordains  be  samyne 
to  stand  in  strenth,  force,  and  effect  in  all  tyme  cuming, 
w'out  ony  gancalling,  reuocatioune  or  retractatioune. 

tGainchare.  Obs.  Forms:  I  gdancyr,  4 
jeynohar,  5  gayne  chare,  geyn  char.  [OE. 
tfancyr :  see  GAIN-  prefix  and  CHABE  s/>.1  The 
word  seems  to  survive  in  the  technical  term  GAIN- 
SHIRE.]  A  return,  way  of  returning,  means  of  escape. 

eiooo  Agt.  Ps.  (Spelman)  xviii.  7  [xix.  6]  Fram  hean 
heofone  is  utgang  his,  and  S'ancyr  [L.  occursus]  his  ob  to 
heahnesse  his.  Cf  1150  Eadwine's  Psalter  ibid.,  Fdryne  vel 
Xencyr.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xiv.  46  Ah  feyre  levedis 
be  on-war,  To  late  Cometh  the  3eyn-char,  when  love  ou 
hath  y-bounde.  <"  1340  Cursor  M.  21922  (Trin.)  po  bat 
bifore  wol  not  be  war  penne  shul  bet  fynde  no  aeyn  char. 
?<ii5oo  Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T.S.I  435  Alas!  ther  is  no 
gayne  Chare,  skape  maye  I  not  this  chance. 

So  f  Gain-charing. 

c  «7S  Sinners  Beware  58  in  O.  E.  Misc.  74  par  nys  no 
yeyn  cherrynge  ne . .  non  endynge. 

t  Gaincome.  Obs.  [f.  GAIN-  3  +  COME  ;  OE. 
gedncyme  means  meeting,  occursus.]  A  coming 
again,  return. 

a  i»5  Ancr.  R.  234  pet  tu  his  jeincume  underuo  be 
gledluker.  c  1300  Cursor  M.  19043  (Laud)  The  appostils 
eche  day  To  the  temple  went  to  pray ;  At  hir  yene  come 
the  mete  they  yaff  To  eche.  (1400  Destr.  Troy  2026 
Full  glad  of  bat  gest  and  his  gayne  come.  (1450  HENRY- 
SON  Test.  Crt-s.  55  But  quhen  he  sawe  passit  baith  day  and 
hour  Of  hir  gaincome.  1567  TURBF.RV.  Ovid's  Ep.  28  b, 
And  I  (to  further  this  my  woe)  thy  gainecome  did  desyre. 

So  f  Qaincoming. 

''1340  HAMPOLE  Psal'er  cxi.  9  He  losis  hope  of  gayn- 
ctimynge.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  n.  450  Sa  dred  thai  far 
the  gayne-cummyng  Off  schir  Robert,  the  douchty  king. 
1565  A  asm.  Kirk  in  Keith  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  (17341  55°  To 
the  gaynecomeing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chryst. 


QAINCOPE. 

t  Gai'ncope,  v.  0/>s.  Forms  :  5  geynecowp, 
6-8  gaincope,  7  gainecope.  [f.  GAIN-  prefix  i  + 
COPK  v.~]  Irans.  To  catch  up  with,  intercept  or 
encounter  another  person  by  taking  a  short  cut. 

c  1440  rrouip.  Parr.  189/2  Geynec'owpyn,  or  chasyn,  or 
stoppyn  in  gate  [A'.,  //.  geynstoppyn  of  gate.  5".  geyne 
cowpyn  or  charynj,  sisto.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid  s  Met.  III. 
(1593)  62  These  came  forth  later  than  the  rest,  but  coasting 
thwart  a  hill,  They  did  gain-cope  him  as  he  came,  and  hiW 
their  master  still.  1674-91  RAY  5".  <fr  E.  C.  Words  99  To 
Gaincope,  to  go  cross  a  field  the  nearest  way  to  meet  with 
something.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Josf-phns'  Wars  n.  ii. 
(1733)  614  As  he  was  upon  his  Flight  across  a  steep  Bottom, 
Gratus  gain-cop'd  him. 

fig.  1602  ROWLANDS  Greenes  Ghost  26  When  they  see  a 
fellow  leape  from  the  subject  he  is  handling  .  .  they  should 
skip  it  ouer,  and  .  .  gainecope  him  at  the  next  turning  point  to 
his  text.  1643  ROBOTHAM  Gate  I.ang.  Unl.  To  Rdr.  C  iiij  a., 
Some  indeed  there  have  bin  .  .  who  striving  to  gaincope 
these  ambages,  .have,  .made  their  voyage  in  halfe  the  time. 

Hence  f  CJaineoping  ppl.  a. 

1594  NASHE  Terrors  Nt.  Ep.  Ded.,  How  to  be  gainfull 
and  gain-coping  nauigators. 

G-aine,  Q-aine-,  obs.  forms  of  GAIN,  GAIN-. 

Gained  (g?'nd  ),///.  a.  [f.  GAIN  v.'*  +  -EDI.] 
Obtained,  acquired.  Of  time  :  Saved. 

1598  R.  BARRET  Mod.  Warres  137  To  vndermine  walles 
and  to  raze  those  of  any  gained  places  downe.  1850  WHIT- 
TIER  flx.  Wks.  (1866)  I.  344  He  was  told  that  this  was  his 
gained  time,  and  that  he  was  engaged  for  himself.  1875 
BROWNING  Aristofh.'Apol.  10,  I  kept  the  gained  advantage. 
b.  Nant.  Gained  day  :  '  the  twenty-four  houj;s 
or  day  and  night  gained  by  circumnavigating  the 
globe  to  the  eastward.'  (Adm.  Smyth.) 

Gainer  (g?  'naj)  .  Also  6  geyner,  6-7  gayner. 
[f.  GAIN  Z^^-EH!.]  One  who  gains,  makes 
profits,  or  defives  advantage. 

1538  ELYOT,  Lucrio,r&  couetous  manne,  an  inordynate 
gayner.  1548  FORREST  Pleas.  Poesye  in  Starkey's  England 
Pref.  88  If  merchauntes.  .Shoulde  bee  enriched  and  made 
grete  geyners.  1590  LAMBARDE  Office  Alienation^  in  Bacon's 
Wks.  1730  III.  554  The  client,  besides..  retaining  a  good 
conscience  .  .  is  always  a  gainer,  and  by  no  means  can  be  at 
any  loss.  1716  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  42  F  6  By  extend- 
ing a  well-regulated  Trade  we  are  as  great  Gainers  by  the 
Commodities  of  many  other  Countries  as  of  our  own  Nation. 
1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  161  The  interests  of 
Urilish  India.  .will  be  gainers  by  the  contest.  1884  Truth 
13  Mar.  375/2  We  should  be  losers  rather  than  gainers. 

t  Gainery.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  gaignerie,  gaaig- 
nerie,  tillage  of  ground,  etc.  Cf.  GAIN  v.3  and 
GAINAGE.]  a.  A  farm.  b.  (See  quot.  1670.) 

1424  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  57  All  myn  other  howshold,  saf 
suche  as  longeth  to  be  gamerye  [tread  gaineryej.  1670 
BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Gainery  (Fr.  gaignerie),  Tillage  or 
Tilling,  or  the  Profit  raised  of  Tillage,  or  of  the  Beasts  used 
therein. 

Qainesse,  obs.  form  of  GAYNESS. 

Gainful  (g^'-nful),  a.    [f.  GAIN  sb?  +  -PUL.] 

1.  Productive  of  gain  or  profit;  psefitable,  advan- 
tageous. Now  rare  exc.  as  in  b. 

1555  BALE  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xxxix.  108  It 
promiseth  ful  remission  of  our  sins  thro  Christ's  gainful 
sufferings.  1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  (1810)  III.  144,  I  hope.. 
that  your  skill  in  navigation  shall  be  gaineful  unto  you. 
1658  Wltole  Duly  Man  ii.  §  18.  19  We  are  to  consider  it, 
as  the  gainfullest,  as  the  joyfullest  day  of  the  week.  1861 
M.  ARNOLD  Pop.  Ednc.  France  Introd.  36  An  intervention 
gainful  and  agreeable  to  friends,  injurious  and  irritating 
to  enemies.  1884  Manck.  Exam.  14  Nov.  5/3  They  have 
no  objection  to  the  expedition,  which  will  be  gainful  to 
them  in  many  ways. 

b.  esp.  Leading  to  pecuniary  gain  ;  lucrative, 
remunerative. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  hist.  iv.  86  By  this  pretence 
they  make  moste  gainefull  markets.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's 
Brit.  i.  717  The  Hollanders  and  Zelanders.  .make  a  very 
gaineful  trade  thereof  [herrings],  1692  SOUTH  Strm.  (1697)  I. 
540  He  will  dazle  his  Eyes  .  .  with  the  luscious  Proposal  of  some 
gainfull  Purchase.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Savage  Wks. 
III.  252  Savage..  then  attempted  a  more  gainful  kind  of 
writing.  1791  NEWTE  Tour  Eng.  If  Scotl.  302  It  is  likely 
to  turn  out  a  very  gainful  undertaking.  1824  Miss  MIT- 
FORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  104  She..  speedily  established 
a  regular  and  gainful  trade  in  milk.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  85  The  gainful  Crafts  of  the  goldsmith 
and  the  moneyer. 


to  admit  of  the  interpretation  '  lucrative  '. 

1621  FLETCHER  Pilgrim  iv.  iii.  (1647)  You  will  find  him 
gainfull,  but  be  sure  ye  curb  him. 

2.  Of  persons  and  their  actions  :  Bent  upon 
making  gain  ;  adapted  to  make  gain.  rare. 

1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  26  Ah,  for  these  gain- 
ful men  —  somewhat  indeed  Their  sails  are  rent,  their  bark 
beat.  1871  SMILES  Charac.  xi.  (1876)  308  Withdrawing  the 
mind  from  thoughts  that  are  wholly  gainful,  by  taking  it 
out  of  its  daily  rut.  1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  II.  66  Men 
make  gainful  plans  for  the  future  without  any  reference  to 
God. 

Hence  Gni-nfully  adv.,  Gai'nfvtlness. 

154!)  COVF.RDAI.K,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  2  Cor.  ix.  8  God..  is 
sufficiently  able..  to  make  your  almesdedes  gaynfully  to 
retume  vnto  you.  1628  STRAFFORD  in  Browning  Life  (1891) 
292  I  am.  .gainfully,  commodiously  seated  for  the  service 
both  of  king  and  people.  1646  JENKYN  Kcmora  30  The 
toothsom  gainfullnesse  of  a  silver  shrine.  1668  HOWE 
Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  163  If  you  would  comprehend  the 
gainfulness  [of  godliness]  fully.  1868  MAINE  Vill.  Commnn. 
(1876)  393  The  Bar  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  pre- 
ferred to  Government  service  .  .  both  on  the  score  of  its 
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gainfulness  and  on  the  score  of  its  independence.  1880 
Nat.  Respons.^  Opium  Trade  27  Drawbacks  to  the  gainful- 
ness  of  the  opium  trade  to  India. 

Gain-giving,   vbl.  sb.      [f.    GAIN-  prefix  ^ 

+  GIVING  vbl.  sb.] 

1 1.  A  giving  in  return,  making  return.  Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  115  Had  je.  .consideryt  his  vsage 
1  hat  gryppyt  ay,  but  gayne-gevyng. 

2.  A  misgiving.    Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  226  It  is  but  foolery;  but  it  is 
such  a  kinde  of  gain-giuing  as  would  perhaps  trouble 
a  woman.  1887  S.  COLERIDGE  Demetrius  n  There  crept 
over  the  mother's  heart  a  gaingiving  undefined  but  strong 
and  deep. 

Gaining  (g^'nirj),  vbl.  rf.1  [f.  GAIN  v.%  + 
•ntoi.j 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  GAIN  2. 

a?553  UDALL  Royster  D.  IL  iii.  (Arb.)  36  No  man  com- 
plainyng . .  For  losse  or  for  gainyng.  1633  P.  FLETCHER 
1'iirple  Isl.  in.  xix,  His  gaining  is  their  losse,  his  treasure 
their  distressing.  1652  MILTON  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  99 
The  gaineing  of  those  four  languages.  1745  PICTON  L'pool 
Mimic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  109  For  the  gaining  of  more  certain 
intelligence.  1879  Caailtl  Techn.  Ednc.  IV.  396/4  This 
movement  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  circumferential  velo- 
city of  the  front  rollers,  .and  the  excess  is  called  the  '  gain- 
ing '  of  the  carriage. 

2.  concr.  esp.  in  plur. :  That  which  is  gained ; 
profits,  emoluments. 

a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  279  Tell  me  where  thy 
purchase  lies,  and  show  What  thy  advantage  is  above 
below  :  But  if  thy  gainings  do  surmount  expression,  Why 
doth  [etc.j.  1824  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Waste  Not  II.  5  Such 
poor  gainings  too  as  you  have.  I  should  not  wonder,  if 
you  had  never  touched  a  farthing  of  the  old  lady's  money. 

Gaining  (g/'-nirj),  vbl.  sb?  [f.  GAINZI.*]  The 
cutting  of  gains  (see  GAIN  sb?)  in  wood.  In 
Comb,  gaining-machine,  a  machine  for  cutting 
gains  in  a  beam. 

1874  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

Garniug, ppl.  a.  [f.  GAIN  v.2  +  -ING2.]  That 
gains,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb,  f  Of  manner, 
etc. :  Winning.  Gaining-tivist :  in  rifled  fire-arms, 
a  twist  of  the  grooves  that  increases  regularly 
toward  the  muzzle  (Brande  &  Cox  1866). 

1642  ROGERS  Naainan  451  They  keep  all  they  haue,  and 
still  are  on  the  gaining  hand  till  they  attain  their  desire. 
1731  WODROW  Corr.  u843)  III.  481  Though  I  take  it  to 
be  your  duty  to  write  to  him,  and  perhaps  in  such  soft  and 
gaining  terms,  yet  I  fear  he  is  so  stiff  and  self-willed,  some- 
what more  of  salt  would  have  been  as  effectual,  c  1685 
HALIFAX  Char.  Chas.  11  (1750)  33  A  plain,  gaining,  well- 
bred,  recommending  kind  of  Wit.  1755  MAGENS  Insurances 
II.  141  Whenever  the  Goods  come  to  a  gaining  Market., 
and  when  they  come  to  a  losing  Market.  1880  Antrim  $ 
Down  Gloss.,  Gaining,  winsome,  loving. 

t  Gai-n-legged,  a. 

*S93  PEELE  Chron.  Edw.  /,  C  iij  a,  But  if  kinde  Cambria 
deigne  me  good  aspect,  He  short  that  gainlegd  Longshanke 
by  the  top. 

t  Garnless,  a.1  Obs.  rare.  In  3  gajhennlaes. 
[f.  GAIN  s/>.1  +  -LESS.]  Of  no  avail. 

c  1200^  ORMIN  13946  Annd  tanne  waere  uss  ga^hennlaes 
batt  Crist  wass  daed  o  rode. 

Gainless  (g^'-nles),  a?   [f.  GAIN  si.*  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Producing  no  gain ;  unprofitable ;  useless. 

1640  O.  SEDGWICKE  Christs  Connsell  39  For  our  com- 
munion with  God,  it  will  grow  more  strange,  less  confident, 
and  more  gainless.  1654  HAMMOND  Ansvj.  Animadv. 
Ignat.  ii.  g  i.  24  The  several  gainlesse  paines  that  his  sharp 
Animadversion  hath.. cost  each  of  us.  1658  Whole  Duty 
Man  vi.  §  14  (1687)  56  It  is  not  only  gainless,  but  painful 
and  uneasie  also.  1878  SWINBURNE  Poems  <y  Ball.  Ser.  n. 
76  Some  gainless  glimpse  of  Proserpine's  veiled  head. 

2.  nonce-use.     Indifferent  to  gain.          , 

1876  J.  MARTINEAU  Hours  T/i.  (1877)  24  The  godless  lover 
of  gain  and  the  gainless  lover  of  God  are  fanatics  both. 

Hence  Gai-nlessness,  the  state  of  being  gainless. 

1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  v.  r  23  And  the  parallel  holds  too, 
in  the  gainlesness  as  well  as  laboriousness  of  the  work. 

Gainly  (g^'-nli\  a.  Forms:  4  gaynlych, 
gaynly,  9  (Sc.  ganelie)  gainly.  [f.  GAIN  a.  + 
-LY  l.] 

1.  Proper,  suitable,  becoming.   Obs.  exc.  Sc.  dial. 

13..  Sir  Beves  (A.)  3103  J)e  mesager  spak  a  gainli  word 
before  bemperur  is  bord.  1825-80  JAMIESON,  Ganelie, 
proper,  becoming,  decent.  Loth. 

1 2.  Ready  to  help,  kindly,  gracious.   Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  728  pat  nas  neuer  |>yn  note  . . 
pat  art  so  gaynly  a  god  &  of  goste  mylde  ! 

3.  a.  Of  conduct:  Graceful,  tactful,    b.  Of  bodily 
form,  attitude,  or  movement :  The  reverse  of  un- 
gainly ;  graceful,  shapely. 

1855  MAYHEW  Wand.  Sc.  xiv.  (1862)  317  The  curls  . .  had 
now  been  displaced,  and  the  hair  twisted  into  the  more 
womanly,  but  less  gainly,  protuberance  at  the  back.  1871 
HAMILTON  in  Bp.  Hairs  Medit.  Life  24  By  his  prudent  and 
gainly  conduct  he  reclaimed  all  the  refractory.  1886  C. 
GIBBON  Clare  o_fCldrcsmede  II.  i.  8  She  remembered  a  tall, 
gainly  youth,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes. 

Hence  Gai'nliness. 

1886  C.  GIBBON  Clare  ofClaresmede  II.  xii.  195  There 
was  as  little  goodness  in  his  spirit  as  there  was  gainliness 
in  his  appearance.  1894  Du  MAURIER  Trilby  iii.  142  The 
symmetry  and  the  gainliness  of  the  athlete. 

Gainly  (g<?i-nli\  adv.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms : 
3  Orm.  ge^nlike,  4  gayn(e-,  gein-,  geynliohe, 
-ly>  7  gainoly,  7,  9  gainly.  [f.  GAIN  a.  +  -LY  2.] 


GAINSAY. 

1.  Suitably,  fitly,  conveniently,  readily. 

c  1  200  ORMIN  18084  patt  wass  inch  ge^3nlike  don  &  all 
wi|>)>  Godess  wille.  13..  Gam.  $  Gr.  Knt.  476  He  glent 
vpon  syr  Gawen,  £  gaynly  he  sa>  de.  c  1350  Will.  Palcrne 
744  Whan  he  getnhche  was  greibed  he  gript  his  mantel. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  i.  xxxiv.  (1609)  25  An  eagle  set  it  [his 
bonnet]  gainly  and  handsomely  on  his  head  againe  [L. 
cafiti  aple  reponit}.  1601  —  Pliny  II.  13  Conuement  allies 
betweene  to  giue  .  .  passage  for  men  to  come  and  goe  gainely. 
1876  U'hitby  Gloss.,  Gainly,  adv.  eligibly  situated.  1882 
W.  Wore.  Gloss.,  Gainly,  quickly,  handily. 

f2.  Thoroughly,  completely  ;  very  (with  adjs.). 

ci3So  Will.  Palfrnt  636,  I  schal  burth  craft  bat  ich  kan 
keiier  }ou,  I  hope,  Mow  I  geten  a  grece  bat  I  gaynli  knowe. 
loid.  3553  per-of  be  king  was  geynli  glad  and  graunted  his 
wille.  1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  App.  xxxv,  A  while 
this  Universe  here  we  will  feign  Corporeal!,  till  we  have 
gainly  tride,  If  ought  that's  bodily  may  infinite  abide. 

tGai'nor  '.  Law.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  gainour, 
gaiuure.  [ad.  £>¥  .gaigneure,gaaigneiire  tillage. 
See  GAIN  v.s  and  GAINAI;E.]  Tillage,  cultivation  ; 
in  phrase  in  gainor,  designating  land  in  the 
occupation  of  a  socage  tenant. 

1607  COWEI.L  Interpr.  s.  v.  Gainage,  The  oxegang  is 
alwaies  of  a  thing  that  lyeth  in  gainor.  1610  W.  FOLKING- 
HAM  Art  of  Survey  n.  vii.  60  Bouata  is  properly  vsed  of 
Lands  in  Gainour,  viz.  vsually  plowed.  .  It  is  not  reputed  in 
Demesne,  but  in  Gainor.  1670  BLOUNT  Lam  Diet.,  Gainure, 
tillage.  -, 

t  Gainor2.  Law.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  OF. 
gaigiieiir,  gaaignor  etc.,  a  husbandman.  See 
GAIN  v.3]  A  cultivator,  husbandman. 

1607  COWELL  Interpr.  s.v.  Gainage,  Gainor..  is  used  of 
a  sokeman  that  hath  such  land  in  his  occupation. 

t  Garnpain.  Obs.  In?6gaynepayne.  [a.  OF. 
gaignepain  (in  I3th  c.  wagnepan)  a  sort  of  gauntlet. 
Commonly  identified  with  the  F.  gagnepain,  lit. 
'  bread-winner  '  (f.  stem  oigagner  GAIN  v.-  +pain 
bread),which  is  recorded  from  the  1  7th  c.  in  the  sense 
'  tool  by  which  one  gains  one's  bread  ',  but  is  prob. 
of  much  older  formation,  as  it  appears  (-1320  in 
Kng.  as  WEINE-PAIN  {Sir  B  cues  926),  in  the  sense 
'  man  who  has  to  earn  his  bread  '.  This  derivation 
does  not  seem  to  suit  the  sense  'gauntlet',  and 
perh.  two  distinct  words  have  been  confounded  by 
popular  etymology  ;  the  sense  of  '  sword  '  is  hardly 
authenticated  even  in  Fr.  ;  if  genuine,  it  may  well 
have  been  a  casual  application  of  the  surviving 
word.] 

1.  A  sort  of  gauntlet. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  I.  cxxii.  (1869)  64  Swich 
continence  thus  doubled  is  cleped  of  summe  men  gayn 
payn,  For  bi  it  is  wunne  the  bred  bi  the  whiche  is 
fulfilled  the  herte  of  mankynde  and  that  was  figured  heer 
bifore  in  the  bred  that  Dauid  askede  For  Achimelcch  wolde 
nevere  graunte  it  him  ne  take  it  him  bifore  that  he  wiste 
he  was  glooued  and  armed  with  gayn  paynes.  ?  4:1500 
Rom.  Monk  (Sion  Coll.  MS.)  (Halliwell),  Affter  I  tooke 
the  gaynepaynes  and  the  swerd  with  which  I  gurde  me, 
and  sithe  whane  I  was  thus  armed,  I  putte  the  targe  to 
my  side. 

If  2.  Explained  in  accordance  with  the  Fr.  diets., 
as  '  The  ancient  name  of  the  sword  used  at  tourna- 
ments '.  But  evidence  of  the  Eng.  use  of  the  word 
in  this  sense  is  wanting. 

1824  MKVttlcK^tn/ientArmonrin.  C\oss.,Gay>ie-paynr, 
an  English  name  for  a  large  sword  without  point,  from  the 


.  . 

t  Gains,  prep.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  yeynes,  4 
gaynes,  games,  gains,  [f.  GAIN  prep.  +  genitive 
ending  -«;  perh.  to  be  regarded  as  short  form  of 
OE.  Idy&nes  :  see  AGAINST.] 

c  1275  Serving  Christ  7  in  O.  E.  Misc.  90  Yef  we  habhi-|> 
werkes  yeynes  bi  wille  wrauht.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16696 
(  Fader  ',  he  said,  '  for-giue  bou  bairn  ^at  bai  do  gains  me  '. 
loid.  24845  pe  wind  ras  gains  bam  vnride. 

Gainsay  (g^-ns?),  sb.  [f.  next  ;  cf.  gainsaiv 
(G&iN-pref.  i  ).]  f  a.  A  matter  of  dispute,  a  moot 
question  (obs.).  b.  Contradiction. 

1559  Cox  in  Strype  Ann.  Re/.  I.  App.  xxii.  60  The  matter 
of  images  hath  always  been  a  gainsay  sith  they  entred  first 
into  the  Church.  1601  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  317 
To  allow,  admit,  ratifie  and  confirme  without  all  gainesay, 
controlment.  or  contradiction.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch-  Bk.. 
Sleepy  Hollma  (ed.  2)  n.  371  He..  was  the  umpire  in  all 
disputes,  setting  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  giving  his  decisions 
with  an  air  and  tone  that  admitted  of  no  gainsay  or  appeal 
1889  F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  XLIX.  334/2  He  has, 
beyond  gainsay,  established  his  intrepidity,  if  nothing  else. 

Gainsay  (g^'-ns^1,  vP'U&-},v.  Inflected  -say- 
ing, -said  (rarely  -sayed).  [f.  GAIN-  pref.  \  + 
SAY  v.  Now  a  purely  literary  word,  and  slightly 
arch.  The  stress  is  even  or  variable  ;  the  vbl.  sb. 
is  commonly  gai-nsaying.  In  gainsaid  the  last 
syllable  is  usually  (-s^'d),  not  (-sed).] 

1.  trans.  To  deny. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  883  (Gott.)  All  bis  may  scho  noght  gain 
say.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  154  If  he  it  geynsay, 
I  wille  proue  it  on  him.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  \.  i.  8 
Yf  it  happene  that  y  said  aduersarye  delyuer  deffences  & 
wyll  gaynsaye  it.  1530  PALSGR.  560/1  If  I  have  sayd  it  I 
wyll  nat  gayne  saye  it.  1:1570  Pride  ff  Lowl.  '18411  22 
That  this  is  true  and  may  not  be  denyed,  I  wyll  averre, 
and  yf  he  it  gayne  say,  I  am  content  by  verdict  it  be  tryed. 
a  1619  FOTHER.BY  Atheoni.  i.  viii.  §  i.  (1622)  55  He,  which 
dare  gain-say  a  thing  so  generally  received.  1682  BUNYAN 
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GAINSAYEB. 

Holy  War  113  He  that  gainsays  the  truth  of  thi_s  must  lie 
agamst  his  Soul.     1728  T.  SHERIDAN  Ptnbu.  vi.  (i739>  9' 


Gainsay  it  if  you  _  dare. 


vi.  (1739, 
826  E.  IRVING  Babylon  II.  vn. 
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168  Whether  he  will  in  person  appear,  .we  dare  neither  say 
nor  gainsay.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  COT;?.  (1876)  I.  yi. 
498  Facts  which  cannot  be  gainsayed  1874  DASENT  y«/« 
fr  Fielti  350  So  when  the  Sheriff  asked  him  Matt  did  not 
gainsay  that  he  had  slain  the  parson. 

2.  To  speak  against,  contradict. 

Ci34o  Cursor  M.  14817  iFairf.)  Nane  man  may  him 
gaine  saeh.  [The  other  texts  have  sb.\  c  145°  if.  Cuthberl 
(Surtees)  2086  Bot  oft  tymes  schortely  him  gainsayed.  1581 
(  BELL  Haddaris  Answ.  Osor.  506  Not  we  onelye  do 
gkynesay  you.  but  the  whole  authority  of  Gods  1  estament 
doth  determine  agaynst  you.  1689-92  LOCKE  Toleration 
in.  x.  Wks.  1727  II.  463  And  that  certainly  you  may  think 
safely,  and  without  fear  of  being  gain-said.  1742  R.  BLAIR 
Grave  230  The  Grave  gainsays  the  smooth-complexion  d 
Flattery,  And  with  blunt  Truth  acquaints  us  what  we  are. 
1874  CARPENTER  Ment.  Phys.  i.  viii.  (1879)  374  We  have 
evidence  that  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid. 

3.  To  speak  or  act  against,  oppose,  hinder. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  5769  (Trin.)  fat  bei  not  jein  seye  [earlier 
texts  say  again]  my  sonde  wi)>  my  tokenes  bou  shalt  hem 
fonde.  £1440  York  Myst.  x.  198  My  lord  god  will  I  noght 
gayne-saye.  c  1489  CAXTON  Blancliardyu  xxxvin.  143 
That  wold  hem  lete  or  gaynsey  thentre  therof.  1550 
CROWLEY  Way  to  Wealth  B  iv,  No  man  durste  game  saye 


a  period  to  tneir  lurtner  progre — , 

1158  Too  facil  then  thou  didst  not  much  gainsay,  Nay. 
didst  permit,  approve,  and  fair  dismiss.  1768  BEATTIE 
Minstr.  \.  xlix,  Or  shall  frail  man  heaven's  dread  decree 
gainsay.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  ii,  'Yet  be  ruled,  dearest 
father,  and  submit  to  that  which  we  cannot  gainsay.'  1852 
M.  ARNOLD  Empedocles  on  Etna  i.  ii.  Why  is  it,  that  still 
Man. .believes  Nature  outraged  if  his  will's  gainsaid  ? 

4.  To  refuse,   rare. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  9  Kynewolf.  .toke  be  feaute 
of  be  kynges  alle . .  Bot  of  Kent  and  Lyndesay  and  Northum- 
berland, pise  bre  kynges  geynsaid  it  hym.  c  1532  DEWES 
lutrod.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  923  To  be  gainsayeng  and  refusyng 
good  counsayle.  1575  R.  B.  Appba  ff  Virg.  in  Ha/1. 
Dodsley  IV.  126  Would  I  gainsay  her  tender  skin  to  bathe, 
where  I  do  wash?  1667  PEPYS  Diary  (1879)  IV.  310  It  is 
not  in  his  nature  to  gainsay  anything  that  relates  to  his 
pleasures. 

Gainsayer  (g^'nse'^j).  [f.  prec.  +  -ERI.]  One 

who  gainsays,  speaks  against  or  opposes. 

I43S  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  n.  iii.  73  pat  gostly  songe  with 
bodily  acordis  not ;  &  be  cause  &  be  errour  of  gaynsayars. 
1549  LATIMER  yd  Serin,  lie/.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  76  Ther  were 
gainsaiars  that  spurned,  .that  whympered  agaynste  him. 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  ii.  §  2  Able  to  bring  such  proofe 
of  their  certaintie,  as  may  satisfie  gaine-sayers.  1651  N. 


BACO 
solve 
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N  Disc.  Goz't.  Ens  n.  i.  (1739)  7  The  King  may  dis- 
the Parliament  at  his  pleasure,  and  all  gainsayers  are 
Traitors.  1725  SWIFT  Drapiers  Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  H. 
76  With  the  universal  approbation  of  all  people,  without 
one  single  gainsayer.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  vi.  (1858)  362 
Military  Dictators,  each  with  his  district,  to  coerce  the 
Royalist  and  other  gainsayers.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.  Ser. 
I.  iv.  (1876)  113  Then  you  put  all  gainsayers  in  the  wrong. 

Gainsaying  (g^'n^'iirj))  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING'.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GAINSAY.  Without 
gainsaying:  without  contradiction,  unquestionably. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  104  His  brober  Henry  is 
heyre  .  .  Of  alle  Normundie,  withouten  geynsayng.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  \.  580  Than  thocht  he  to  have  the  ledlng 
Off  all  Scotland,  but  gane-saying.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  ty 
V,  19  That  was  withoute  ony  gaynsayeng.  1549  Act  3  fy  4 
Edw.  VI,  c.  3.  §  2  Lords..  might  approve  themselves  of 
their  Wastes,  .notwithstanding  the  Gainsaying  and  Con- 
tradiction of  their  Tenants.  i6n  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  i 
The  same  endured  many  a  storm  of  gaine-saying  or  opposi- 
tion. 1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  iv,  There  was  no  gainsaying 
it  1873  OUIDA  Pascarel  I.  53  In  that  gentle  way  of  his 
which,  as  you  know,  there  is  no  gainsaying. 

Gai'nsaying,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
Given  to  contradiction,  contumacious.  Hence 
t  Gai'nsaying-iiess. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  In.  iv.  173  He  ought  to  lese 
hys  hed  whiche  is  rebell  and  gainsainge  in  ordynaunce  of 
a  bataylle.  1611  BIBLE  Rom.  x.  21  A  disobedient  and 
gainesaying  people.  1648  J.  GOODWIN  Youngling  Elder  65 
The  grace  of  God  .  .takes  away  all  actuall  rebelliousnesse 
or  gamsayingnesse  of  the  will. 

Gainshire  (g^-nfai),  sb.  dial.  [prob.  a  local 
survival  of  GAINCHARE.]  a.  (See  quot.  1814.) 
b.  Sheffield  Cutlery.  A  barb  on  the  tang  of  a  knife, 
to  prevent  its  being  pulled  out  of  the  handle. 
So  Gavnshire  v.,  to  barb  (a  tang). 

1814  PEGGE  S-uppl.  to  Grose,  Gain-shire  or  Gain-shere,  the 
barb  of  a  fishing-hook,  Derb.  iSzo  Specif.  Brcmmilfs 
Patent  No.  4474  As  a  further  security  for  the  keeping 
on  of  the  cap  I  spread  or  beat  out  the  end  of  the  tang,  if 
a  round  tang,  or  make  what  is  called  a  gainshire.  1888 
Sheffield  Gloss,  s.  v.,  When  the  tang  of  a  knife  is  notched 
in  various  places,  like  a  barbed  arrow,  so  that  when  driven 
into  the  handle  it  will  not  come  out,  it  is  said  to  be  gainshired. 
t  Garnsome,  a.1  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GAIN  sb?  + 
-SOME.]  Profitable,  lucrative,  advantageous. 

1569  E.  HAKE  Newes  Pmnles  Churchyarde  (1579)  D  ij, 
They  stick  not  it  to  call  A  gainesome  Occupation.  1646 
Tythe-Gatherers  no  Gospel  Officers  18  Free  for  every  man 
to  betake  himselfe  to  which  ofthem  he  pleases,  and  thinkes 
will  prove  most  gainsome  and  beneficiall  to  him. 

Gai-nsome,  at  Obs.  exc  dial.  [f.  GAIN  a. 
+  -SOME.]  Ready,  prompt,  ?  •)•  willing  to  assist. 

1626  MASSINGER  Rom.  Actor  'iv.  ii,  To  personate  a  gentle- 
man, noble,  wise,  Faithful,  and  gainsome.  1889  N.  W. 
Line.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Gainsome,  expert,  handy. 

Gainst,  prep.    Also  'gainst.    [Rather  a  poetic 
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aphetizing  of  AGAINST  than  the  direct  descendant 
of  GAIN,  GAINS.  For  other  examples  see  AGAINST.] 

1390  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xii.  38  Both  firmely  armd  for  every 
hard  assay,  With  constancy  and  care,  gainst  daunger  and 
dismay.  1590  MARLOWE  Edw.  II,  in.  ii,  A  bloody  part, 
flatly  gainst  law  of  arms  !  1601  VifrOLMirr.  Mart.  Div, 
That  gainst  the  Pope  I  should  in  no  wise  stand.  1649 
G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  V,  cxxxi,  A  strange  Doctrine 
Irrelative  ;  but  lately  vrg'd  'Gainst  Harrie's  Title. 

t  Gainstand,  sb.   Obs.  rare.    [f.  GAITS-  pref.  i 

+  STAND  sb.']     Opposition,  resistance. 

£-1470  HARDING  Chron.  en.  ix,  Tharchbyshop  Egbert.  .the 
primacye    and  pall  brought  to   Yorkes   lande    graunted 
without  gaynstand.     1535  STEWART  C'lW.jiJ*  "•  437 
We.  .At  cure  plesour  agane  Sow  ma  proceid,  Without  gam 
stand  of  sow  or  ony  dreid. 

Gainstand  (g?nstse-nd),  v.    Obs.  or  arch.     \\. 
.  i  +  STAND  v.  Common  down  to  c  1050, 


. 
after    which  it    falls    out   of   use,  except   as   an 


nau    xu  Kaync  »it»mj*;    ^o..»  —  f    ,       ",7  j 

Monarche  5222  The  kyng  of  Kyngis  he  sail  ganestand. 
1563-83  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  (1583)  II-  "55/2  Vnless  theyr  pur- 
post  be  vtterly  to  impugne  &  gainstand  the  scripture. 
1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  liii,  They  make  a  vassal  to  gain- 
stand  his  Lord.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xxx.  (1848)  342  And 
seek  ye  to  gainstand  the  faith  in  God  ? 

fb.  In  northern  dialects  the  pr.  pple.  was  used 
in  14-15111  c.  in  the  phr.  not  gainstanding  =•  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Justin  44  Hou  Eraclius  be 
emperoure  . .  be  son  of  Cosdre  slew  in  ficht  nocht-gand- 
standine  his  gret  mycht.  fi+to  York  Myst.  x.  55  Noght 
gaynestanding  our  grete  eelde  A  semely  sone  he  has  vs  sente. 

Hence  Gainsta-ndlng  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  Also 
Gainsta  nder,  an  opposer,  opponent. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvi[i].  9  [8]  Fra  gayn  standand 
[L.  a  resistcntihts\  til  bi  right  hand ;_  kep^e  me  as  be  appile  of 


gane- 
Nane 


nil 

samiri."~i637  GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop.  Cerent,  in.  iii.  44  Their 
poore  shifts  are  too  weake  for  gainstanding  it.  1674  N. 
S'AIRFAX  Bulk  #  Selv.  ^  He  is,  at  the  same  time  the  evil 
thing  is  done,  as  much  the  cause  of  the  gainstanding  good 
that  is  not  done.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xi,  The  three  lions 
passant  of  England  . .  must  take  precedence  of  beast,  fish 
or  fowl,  or  woe  worth  the  gainstander. 

tGamstrvve,a.  Obs.  [f. GAIN-I  +  STRIVE  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  strive  against,  oppose. 

1549-62  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.,  Da  pacem,  The  Word  to 
offer  thou  dost  not  slacke,  Which  we  unkindly  gaine-strive. 
1557  GRIMALI)  Cicero's  Death  47  in  Totters  Misc.  (Arb.) 
124  In  case  yet  all  the  fates  gaynstriue  vs  not.  IS9O 
SPENSEK  F.  Q.  n.  iv.  14  In  his  strong  armes  he  stifly  him 
embnxste,  Wno  him  gain-striving  nought  at  all  prevaild. 

2.  intr.  To  make  resistance. 

1596  SPKNSER  F,  Q.  iv.  vii.  12  Whenever  in  his  powre  He 
may  them  catch,  unable  to  gainestrive. 

Hence  f  Gainstri'ving  vbl.  sb. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  Ixix.  423  We  must  hold  on 
in  so  doing,  what  hardnes  and  gainestriuing  soeuer  wee 
meete  withal.  1601  DENT  Pathw.  If  eat'.  94  You  which  yse 
no  meanes  at  all,  nor  any  gainestriuing,  but  willingly  giue 
place  to  the  Diuell. 

t  Gainturn.  Ol>s.  [f.  Gus-pref.  3  +  TURN  sb.} 
A  turning  back  ;  an  evasion. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2118  Bute  sef  bu  be  timluker  do  be  i  be 
Seinturn.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3552  No  sain-torn  schuld 
lette.  1566  KNOX  Hist.  Reform.  Wks.  1846  I.  210  At  lenth 
the  Scottishmen  gave  back,  and  fled  without  gane  turne. 

Gain-twist.  U.S.  [f.  GAIN  ».*  +  TWIST  sb.] 
A  rifle  with  a gaining-twist  (see  GAINING///,  a.). 

1867  F.  H.  LUDLOW  Fleeing  to  Tarshish  166,  I  done  it 
once,  when  Judge  Lynch  sot  on  a  bush  whacker,  and  I'd 
rather  give  my  best  gain-twist  than  do  it  again. 

t  Gai'nward,  prep.  Obs.  rare*1,  [f.  GAIN- 
pref.  i  +  -WARD  :  see  AGAINWAKD.]  Towards, 
facing,  over  against. 

a  1541  WYATT  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  161  For  I  with  spur  and 
sail  go  seek  the  Thames,  Gainward  the  sun. 

t  Gainy,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  geanie,  7  ganey. 
[f.  GAIN  sb.%  (?and*<M)  +  -yi.]  a.  Profitable, 
advantageous,  b.  Of  the  nature  of  gain. 

1573  TUSSER  Huso.  (1878)  8  Loiterers  I  kept  so  meanie  . . 
that,  that  waie  nothing  geanie,  was  thought  to  make  me 
thriue.  1614  Scourge  of  Venus  B  vij  b,  And  when  you  seeke 
to  gaine  the  loue  of  such  Let  my  experience  thus  much  you 
assure  They  Fawlcon-like  stoop  to  a  ganey  lure. 

t  Gainyield,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Forms  :  6  gayn-, 
gen^eild,  gan^eld,  gan^ell,  genjell.  [f.  GAIN- 
pref.  2  +  YIELD  sb.  (ON.  had  gagngiald  as  a  law 
term).  The  normal  stress  was  on  the  first  syllable 
(whence  the  forms  gan-,  genyell),  but  in  verse  the 
stress  varies.]  Recompense,  return,  reward. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  II.  ix.  54  The  goddis  mocht  condingly 
the  forseld,  Eftir  thi  desert  rendring  sic  ganseld.  Ibid.  vn. 
viii.  43  Set  the  to  ganestand  Thir  perellis,  but  all  thankis  or 
gaynjeild.  1568  BALNEVIS  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter. 
Club)  392  Out  of  thair  schynnis  the  substance  rynnis,  Thay 
gett  no  genyell  ellis.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xx.  62 
At  thame  rycht  fane  or  els  be  slane :  That  gansell  will  thay 
Seild. 

t  Gain-yie'ld,  v.  Obs.  [f.  GAIN-  pref.  2  + 
YIELD  z/.]  trans.  To  give  in  return,  make  return  of. 


GAIT. 

J43S  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  I.  xxvi.  55  If  bon  berfore  desires 
be  lufyd,  lufe,  for  lufe  gayn-seldis  be  self. 

G-aip,  obs.  form  of  UAPE. 

Gair  (sf^-  S(-  and  "ort^-  d'al-  Also  garo.  [a. 
OX.geire  wk.  masc.,  of  the  same  meaning  =  OE. 
edra  GOBE  sl>.]  An  isolated  strip  of  tender  grass. 

1807  A.  DUNCAN  Dis.  Sheep  in  Prize  Ess.  Highl.  Soc. 
Scott.  III.  524  Heath  intermixed  with  gairs,  that  is.  strips 
of  very  fine  grass.  1818  HOGG  Brownie  Bodsbeck  I.  37 
They  had  amaist  gane  wi'  a'  the  gairs  i'  our  North  Grain. 
1880  EDWARDS  Mod.  Scot.  Poets  I.  34  The  martyrs .. For- 
gathered on  some  green  gair.  1882  J.  HARDY  in  Proc. 
Berm.  Nat.  Club  IX.  No.  3.  452  These  'green  gairs',  and 
the  patches  of  marshy  ground  broke  up  the  continuity  of 
the  heather.  1893  Northumbht.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  gair  is  a 
bright,  green,  grassy  spot,  surrounded  by  bent  or  heather. 
Also  an  irregular  strip  of  green  turf  running  down  the  side 
of  a  moorland  hill. 

Gair :  see  GABE. 

Gaird,  Gairdone,  Sc.  var.  GUABD,  GUERDON. 

Gairfish,  obs.  form  of  GARFISH. 

Gairfowl,  Gairish :  see  GAREPOWL,  GAHISH. 

Gairth,  Sc.  form  of  GARTH. 

Gais,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GAUZE. 

Gaisling,  Sc.  form  of  GOSLING. 

Gaison,  var.  GEASON,  Obs. 

Gaiss,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GUESS. 

Gaist,  Sc.  form  of  GHOST  ;  obs.  form  of  GUEST. 

Gait  (g?t),  s6.1  Also  6-8  gate,  7  gaite.  [A 
particular  use  of  GATE  sb.*,  q.  v.  for  the  other  senses, 
now  chiefly  Sc.  and  dial.,  'way',  'road',  'going', 
'  course ',  etc. 

Until  the  i7th  c.  the  spelling  gait  was  rare  exc.  Sc. ; 
before  the  middle  of  the  i8th  c.  it  became  universal  for 
this  sense  of  the  word,  which  was  the  only  one  that  survived 
in  general  literary  use.] 

Manner  of  walking  or  stepping,  bearing  or  carriage 
while  moving,  walk,  step. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  f'olys  (1570^  19  Their  gate  and 
'  ibhoi 


and  their  gaite,  and  the  whole  motion  of  their  body. 
1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  i.  427  He  was  well  stay'd,  and  in  his 
gate  Preserv'd  a  Grave,  Majestick  State.  1726-7  SWIFT 
Gulliver  I.  iv,  We  can  plainly  discover  one  of  his  heels 
higher  than  the  other  ;  which  gives  him  a  hobble  in  his 
gait.  1752  FIELDING  Amelia  in.  xi,  With  this  face  and 
in  the  most  solemn  gait  she  approached  Amelia.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  192  Its  restless  gait  and  odd 
chuckling  sound  distinguish  it  sufficiently  from  all  other 
birds.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826) 
m.  Introd.,  My  limping  gait.  1834  McMuRTRiE  Cuvier's 
Anim.  Kingd.  338  Their  gait  in  general  is  very  slow.^ 
1865  KINGSLEY  Hcrew.  i,  He  was  more  fit  from  his  gait  to 
be  a  kuight  than  a  monk. 

fig.    1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892'  I.  vii.  241 
Our  great  writers  generally  settle  down  to  a  stately  but 
monotonous  gait,  after  the  fashion  of  Johnson. 
b.  //.,  esp.  of  a  horse  :  Paces. 

1684  Lomi.  Gaz.  No.  1916/4  Lost..  a  black  Gelding..  the 
near  Foot  behind  White,  a  small  Star,  and  all  his  gates 


,  Cupid 

staggnng  Gaits.  1890  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  195 
In  photographing  the  various  gaits  of  a  saddle  horse,  it  is 
best  to  [etc.). 

C.   Comb.  :  f  gait-trip,  manner  of  walking. 

1583  STANYHURST  Mneis  u  (Arb.)  40  Too  moothers  coun- 
sayl  thee  fyrye  Cupido  doth  harcken  Of  puts  he  his  feathers, 
fauoring  with  gatetrip  lulus. 

Hence  Gal-ted  ///.  a.,  having  a  (specified)  gait 
or  manner  of  walking  or  stepping. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  56  You  must  send  the  Asse 
vpon  the  Horse  for  he  is  verie  slow  gated.  1593  —  Rich. 
II,  in.  ii.  15  Let  thy  Spiders,  that  suck  vp  thy  Venome, 
And  heauie-gated  Toades  lye  in  their  way.  1593  NASHE 
Christ's  T.  (1613)  128  So  many,  .heauy-gated  lumberers 
into  the  Ministry  are  stumbled.  1712  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
5037/15  Lost  ..a.  .Gelding,  .extraordinary  well  Gated. 

Gait(g^'t),rf.2  dial.  AlsoSgeate.  (Seequots.) 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss.  II.  330  Gait,  a  single 
sheaf  of  corn,  bound  near  the  top,  and  set  upon  its  butts. 
1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  158  When  the  geates  are 
dry,  or  ready  to  be  gathered  in.  1825  LOUDON  Agric.  §  2940 
When  the  single  sheaves  (gaites)  have  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion for  a  few  days,  if  [etc.].  1893  Northumbld.  Gloss., 
Gait,  sheaves  set  up  singly  in  a  corn  field. 

Gait  (g^'t),  sb$  dial.  [app.  a  special  use  of 
GATE  sb?,  act  of  going  ;  cf.  GANG  in  the  same 
sense.]  (See  quot.  1854.) 

1827  CLARE  Sheph.  Cal.  162  Or  gait  of  water  from  the 
pump  to  fetch.  1854  Miss  BAKER  Northamptonsh.  Gloss. 
s.  v.,  A  fait  of  water  is  two  buckets  carried  with  a 
yoke  ;  evidently  from  gait  a  going,  as  much  as  a  man  can 
walk  with. 

Gait  (g^t),  Z/.1  dial.  Also8gate,geat.  [tGAiT 
rf.2]  trans.  To  set  up  (reaped  corn)  in  single 
sheaves  or  '  gaits  '  to  dry. 

1797  BAILEY  &  CULLEY  View  Agric.  Northumlld,  95 
Wheat  is  set  up  in  stocks  of  twelve  sheaves  each  ;  oats  and 
barley  are  ('gated  ')  set  up  in  single  sheaves.  1805  R.  W. 
DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  1  1.  794  Gaiting  and  hutting  the  corn. 
1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  of  Farm  III.  1066,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  gait  any  sort  of  oats  when  wet  with  dew  in  the  morning. 

Hence  Garting  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb.  ; 
also  concr.  —  GAIT  sb.'*' 

1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  157  This  practice  is 
provmcially  called  geating.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  Country 
Wds.,  Gaitings,  single  sheaves  of  corn  set  up  to  dry. 


GAIT. 

Gait  (g^'l),  ».-  dial,  or  techn.  [app.  f.  gait 
GATE  sb*  •  cf.  '  to  set  AGATE  '.]  trans.  To  put  in 
working  order,  fix  up. 

1846  Brockett's  N.  Country  Wds.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.,  To  gait  in 
Lancashire,  is  to  prepare  a  loom  for  weaving.  1869  Eng. 
Rli'L-h.  12  Nov.  217/3  Will  any  of  your  numerous  readers  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  me  of  the  best  plan  of  gaiting  a 
pair  of  cart  wheels,  so  that  they  run  with  ease  and  free- 
dom ?  Ibid.  26  Nov.  264/3  ( Lancasterian '  may  gait  his 
wheels  by  placing  a  straight  edge  to  the  back  of  the  nave, 
parallel  with  the  face  of  the  spoke,  then  take  the  level  \reaii 
bevel]  along  the  inside  of  the  buss  [etc.].  1895  Bury  Times 
6  Apr.  6/3  He  had  gaited  a  great  many  looms. 

Gait,  northern  form  of  GOAT. 

Gait,  var.  GET  sb.  Sc.,  offspring,  child. 

Gaiten,  sb.  dial.  [?dial.  pron.  of  gaiting,  f.  GAIT 
&.1  +  ING.']  =  GAIT  sb.z  Hence  (?)  Gaiten  v.  - 
GAIT  zi.l ;  Gaitning  vbl.  sb.,  Gaitner  (see  quots.). 

1831  LOUDON  Agric,  (ed.  2)  §  3176  Gaiting,  or  gaitning, 
as  it  is  called  in  Northumberland.  Ibid.,  The  gaitner 
follows  immediately  after  about  eight  or  nine  sheaves  have 
been  cut  and  laid  down.  Ibid.,  He.. brings  the  gaitning 
(sheaf  .1  up  to  the  left  knee.  Ibid.,  Gaitned  sheaves  are  not 
good  to  keep  standing  in  stormy  weather.  1893  Northumbld. 
Gloss.,  Gaten,  Gaiteen,  or  Gaitin,  a  single  sheaf  of  corn  set 
on  its  end  in  a  harvest  field  to  dry. 

Gaiter  (gf'-tai),  st.i  [a.  F.  guttre  (in  1 5th  c. 
guietre] ;  of  unknown  origin  ;  there  are  Rom.  syn- 
onyms without  r,  as  Walloon  guett,  Sardinian  ghetta, 
mod.Pr.  gueto  :  see  Korting  Lat.  Rom.  Wb.  s.v.] 

1.  A  covering  of  cloth,  leather,  etc.  for  the  ankle, 
or  ankle  and  lower  leg. 


i  ciotn,  ana  are  eitner  long,  as  reaching  to  the  knee,  or 
short  as  only  reaching  just  above  the  ancle  ;  the  latter  are 
termed  half-gaiters.  1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Kej.  Addr.. 
Theatre  71  Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxer  in  their  gait.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickw.  xii,  Mr.  Weller  was  furnished  with..  light 
breeches  and  gaiters.  1865  —  M-ut.  Fr.  i.  v,  Thick  leather 
gaiters.  1880  Plain  Knitting  19  Gaiters  (i.e.  legs  of  stockings 
without  feet)  .  .  are  very  useful  to  those  who  are  obliged  to 
walk  out  in  all  weathers.  1886  HALL  CAINE  Son  of  Hagar 
n.  xvi,  Parson  Christian  stood  near  her  in  silk  gaiters. 

2.  U.S.  (See  quots.) 

1864  WEBSTER,  Gaiter,  2  a  kind  of  shoe,  consisting  chiefly 
of  cloth,  and  covering  the  ankle.  1889  Century  Diet.,  Gaiter, 
Now,  also,  a  shoe  of  similar  form,  with  or  without  cloth, 
generally  with  an  insertion  of  elastic  on  each  side. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gaiter-maker,  -strap. 
1862  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  ix.  x.  (1865)  III.  152  From  big 

guns  and  wagon-horses  down  to  gun-flints  and  gaiter-straps. 
1894  Daily  News  29  Dec.  3/6  Her  husband  was  a  gaiter 
maker. 

Gai'ter,  sb?  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  i  gate 
tr6ow,  4-5  gaitrys,  gattris,  gaytre,  6  gadrise, 
gaten(-tree),  gater,  (8  garter),  6-9  gatten, 
7-9  gatt(e)ridge,  gatter,  gaiter.  [The  OE.gdte 
Mow  =  goat's  tree  ;  but  app.  this  has  mixed  with  a 
synonym  of  which  the  OE.  form,  if  it  existed,  would 
be  *gdte  hrls  (!iris,_  RISE,  bush).  The  forms  are 
partly  northern,  with  (e)  for  OE.  d,  and  partly 
exhibit  the  vowel-shortening  common  in  the  first 
element  of  compounds.]  A  name  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  Dogwood  (Cornus  sanguinecf),  but  in 
various  districts  applied  to  other  similar  shrubs,  as 
theSpindle-tree  (  Euonymus  europxits\  Also  attrib. 
in  gaiter-berry,  -bush,  -tree. 

c  1000  Saxon  Leechd.  II.  86  Wi[>  (>aere  adl  be  mon  hzet 
circul  adl,  genim  .  .  gatetreow  .  .  wyl  on  wastre  swi>e.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  1.55  Laxatyues.  .Of  catapuce,  or  of 
gaitrys  [vrr.  gaytres,  gaytrys,  gattris,  gaytre]  beryis.  1548 
[see  DOG-TREE  i].  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  li.  725  Dogge 
berie  or  Gatten  tree.  1397  GERARDE  Hertall  in.  cv.  (1633) 
1467  In  the  North  Country  they  call  it  Gaten  tree  or  Gater- 
tree.  1660  RAY  Catalog.  Plant.  Cantab.  39  Coriuisfcrmina 
.  .Dogberry  or  Gatter  tree.  1691  —  S.fy  E.  Country  Wds., 
Gatteridge-tree  is  Cornns  ftemina,  or  Prickwood,  and  yet 
Gatteridge-berries  are  the  Fruit  of  Euonymus  Tlieofrdsti, 
i.e.  Spindle-tree  or  Louse-berry.  1692  COLES,  Gaiter-ber- 
ries, of  the  Gaiter-tree,  prickwood.  1796  WITHERING  Brit. 
Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  200  Cornus  sanguinea.  .Gatten  tree.  Ibid. 
259  Euonymus  europssus  .  .  Gatteridge  Tree.  1819  CRABBE 
T.  of  Hall  vn.  158  Dwarf  trees  and  humbler  shrubs  .  . 
Haw,  gaiter,  holm,  the  service  and  the  sloe. 

Gaiter  (g?'t3j),w.  [f.  GAITEH  rf.l]  trans.  To 
dress  or  furnish  with  gaiters.  Hence  Gavtered///.<z. 

1760  Proceedings  Crt.  -martial  Ld.  G.  Sackville  n  The 
Cavalry  must  be  saddled  ;  the  Artillery-Horses  harnessed, 
and  the  Infantry  gatered.  1848  CRAIG,  Caller,  to  dress 
with  gaiters.  1852  SMKDLEY  L.  Arnndel  xxviii.  230  A 
leather-gaitered  and  corduroyed  Christian.  1892  Pall 
Mall  G.  23  Sep.  6/2  The  cocked-hatted  and  gaitered  troops 
of  the  First  Republic. 

Gaiterless  (g?-tajles),  a.  [(.  GAITER  sW  + 
-LESS.]  Having  no  gaiters,  without  gaiters. 

1839  New  Monthly  Mag.  LVI.  485  The  gaiterless  calf  of 
the  angry  gentleman's  healthy  leg. 

Garbling,  Sc.  [dim.  of  gait  GET  sb.  offspring, 
child.]  A  young  child,  an  infant. 

1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Root.  Introd.  Addr.,  The  least  gaitling 
among  them  all. 

Gaitt,  var.  GET  sb.  Sc.,  offspring,  child. 
Gaity,  obs.  form  of  GAIETY. 
Gal,  var.  CAL. 


...  .,,. 

Diet.  Terms.,  G«/,  in  Cornish,  rusty  iron  ore.  1875  [see  CAL]. 

Gal,  obs.  f.  GALL  ;  var.  GOLE,  Obs.,  luxurious. 
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Gal  (gael),  vulgar  or  dial,  pronunciation  of  GIKL. 

1842  OUDERSON  Crcol.  xv.  173  You  should  speak  to  the  gal 
first,  a  1845  HOOD  Love,  has  not  Eyes  v,  He'll  swear  that 
in  her  dancing  she  cuts  all  others  out,  Though  like  a  Gal 
that's  galvanised,  she  throws  her  legs  about. 

Gala T  (g<?'-la).     [a.  F.  gala,  a.  It.  gala.] 

1.  Gala  dress,  festal  attire.  Obs.  exc.  in  phr.  in 
gala  (  =  F.  en  gala}. 

1623  ASTON  Let.  in  Cabala  (1654)  '•  53  Whereupon 
this  King,  and  the  whole  Court  put  on  Galas.  1757  CHES- 
TERF.  Lett.  (1792)  IV.  88,  I  love  to  see  those,  in  whom 
I  interest  myself,  in  their  undress  rather  than  in  gala. 
1787  Gentl.  Mag.  LVII.  n.  1186/1  His  Majesty  and  the 
latter  [grandees]  being  covered,  and  all  in  grand  gala  or 
uniforms.  1867  MACGREGOR  Voy.  Alone  (1868)  59  The 
streets  were  dressed  in  gala.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S. 
V.  li.  104  Apparelled  on  Sunday  morning  in  gala,  as  if  for 
the  drawing-room,  he  constantly  marched  out  all  his  house- 
hold to  his  parish  church. 

f2.  Festivity,  gaiety,  rejoicing ;  esp.  mdays  of  gala. 

1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  X i  Oct., 

The  ladies  . .  declare  that  on  such  a  day  the  assembly  shall 
be  at  their  house  in  honour  of  the  feast  of  the  Count  or 

Countess such  a  one.  These  days  are  called  days  of 

Gala.  1788  Gentl.  Mag.  LVIII.  i.  78/2  The  anniversary 
of  her  Majesty's  name-day  was  celebrated  at  the  Russian 
court  with_ great  gala.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ.  France  I. 

;ala. 
.  .  226 

— ys'  gala  and  illuminations.  1809 

W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  11861)  99  The  standard  of  our  city, 
reserved  like  a  choice  handkerchief  for  days  of  gala,  hung 
motionless  on  the  flag-staff. 

3.  A  festive  occasion ;  a  festival  characterized  by 
the  display  of  finery  and  show. 

[1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  i.  ii,  A  girl,  .who  never  knew 
..dissipation  above  the  annual  gala  of  a  race  ball.]  1800 
Sporting-  Mag.  XV.  51  A  certain  Lord  gave  a  grand  gala 
to  the  members  of  the  volunteer  corps.  1851  D.  JERROLD 
St.  Giles  xv.  153  Ladies  had  dressed  themselves  as  for  a 
gala.  1884  York  Herald  27  Aug.  3/6  A  meeting  . .  for  the 
purpose  of  inaugurating  a  Volunteer  gala  . .  the  gala  to  be 
held  in  the  park,  .attached  to  Thirsk  Hall.  Mod.  A  Fete 
and  Gala  will  be  held  in  Park  on  Bank  Holiday. 

4.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  galajlag;   gala  day, 
a  day  of  festivity,  finery  and  show  ;  so  gala  hour, 
night ;    gala  dress,  a  dress  suited  for  or  worn 
at   a  gala ;  fine  or  showy  dress ;  so  gala  attire, 
clothes,  coat,  habit,  suit,  uniform,  and  the  like ;  gala 
meet,  a  (hunting)  meet  attended  with  festivities. 

1762  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VI.  xxiv,  The  Corporal ..  never 

gat  it  [a  Mpntero-cap]  on  but  upon  gala-days.  1773 
RYDONE  Sicily  xxx.  (1809)  288  The  triumphal  car  was  pre- 
ceded by.  .all  the  city  officers  in  their  gala  uniforms.  1797 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xvii,  The  doors  of  the  theatre 
were  thronged  with  Roman  Ladies  in  their  gala  habits. 
1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  9  The  old  lady  appeared  in 
her  gala  suit  of  faced  brocade.  1843  ALB.  SMITH  Fort. 
Scatterg.  Fam.  xxii.  (1887)  72  [He]  dragged  him  by  sheer 
muscular  strength  to  Rosherville  every  gala  night.  1851 
Ord.  fy  Regul.  R.  Engin.  xix.  104  The  first  and  last  to  be 
supplied  to  the  Superior  Stations,  as  Gala,  and  Common 
or  Storm  Flags.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  XX.  211 
A  libation  of  dirty  slop  would  unaccountably  deluge  them 
from  above  when  in  full  gala  dress,  a  1876  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Hist.  Sk.  II.  i.  x.  193  The  day  of  entertainment  was  made 
quite  a  gala  day.  1894  Field  i  Dec.  828/1  A  gala  meet  was 
anticipated  at  Mullaboden. 

Gala-  (goe'la).  [short  f.  Galashiels,  a  town 
where  this  fabric  is  made.]  (See  quots.) 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Gala,  a  Scotch  cotton  fabric. 
1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework  219  Gala,  a 
Scotch  cotton  fabric,  employed  for  servants'  dresses.  Gala 
is  said  to  be  only  a  local  name. 

t  Galace,  gallace.  Obs.  [of  uncertain  origin  ; 
it  is  difficult  to  regard  it  as  corruptly  ad.  F. 
guilloche.]  ?  =  GUILLOCHE. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  71  The  single  gallace  five  inches 
and  half  broad,  twelve  pence  per  foot  ..  Flowers  for  the 
Crosse  worke  in  the  galace.  .eight  shillings  per  piece. 

Galache,  obs.  form  of  GALOSH. 

Galactic  (galse-ktik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  ya*.anTiic6s, 
f.  faXoMT-,  y&\a,  milk.  Cf.  F.  galactique.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  milk.    =  LACTIC. 

1844  HOBLYN  Diet.  Mfd.,  Galactic^  acid,  Lactic  acid,  the 
acid  of  milk.  1854  >n  MAYNE  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  Astron.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Galaxy  or 
Milky   Way.      Galactic  circle   (see   quot.    1893). 
Galactic  poles :  the   two   opposite   points  of  the 
heavens,  situated  at  90°  from  the  galactic  circle. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  xix.  (1848)  224  Her  brow  [grew] 
Brighter  with  thought,  as  with  galactic  light  Mid  Heaven 
when  clearest.  1849  HERSCHEL  Outl.  Astron.  (ed.  10)  §  793 
The  density  of  star-light . .  is  least  in  the  pole  of  the  Galac- 
tic circle.  1856  Chamb.  JrnL  V.  397  The  phalanx  of  star- 
hosts  made  galactic  or  milky  by  distance.  1893  GORE 
Astron.  Gloss.,  Galactic  Circle,  a  term  applied  to  the  mean 
or  centre  line  of  the  Galaxy,  or  Milky  Way  zone. 

Galactin  (galarktin).  [f.  Gr.  -jaX<un-,  ya\a, 
milk  + -IN.]  a.  (See  quots.  1838-48.)  b.  'The 
coagulating  principle  of  milk '  ^Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 
1854).  c.  (See  qnot.  1864.)  d.  =  LACTIN  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Client.  Org.  Bodies  449  When  the  milk 
of  the  cow-tree  is  evaporated . .  and  the  dry  residue  digested 
in  alcohol,  a  substance  is  dissolved,  which  ..  constitutes 
galactin.  1848  CRAIG,  Galactin,  a  vegetable  substance, 
obtained  from  the  sap  ofihzGalactodendron  utile,  or  Cow- 
tree  of  South  America,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  cream. 
1864  WATTS  Diet.  Client.,  Galactin,  a  gelatin-yielding  sub- 
stance said  by  Morin  to  exist  in  milk. 


GALANCIE. 

i  Galactite.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  galactites,  a.  Gr. 
7aAaKTiVns,  f.  -vaAa«T-,  ya\a,  milk.] 

1.  A  precious  stone  of  a  white  colour. 

1591  PKKCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  LecJiera  piedra,  a  precious 
stone  called  Galactite.  1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv. 
II.  Trophies  51  Base  morter  serveth  to  unite  Red,  white, 
gray,  marble,  jasper,  galactite.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

2.  Mm.  An  obsolete  name  for  natrolite. 


Galacto-  (galcekto),  before  a  vowel  galact-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  -/a\a,  yaXaxr-,  milk,  occur- 
ring in  various  scientific  compounds.  Gala'ota. 
g-ogue  a.  [Gr.  -a-vwyos  leading],  inducing  a  flow 
of  milk ;  also  sb.  anything  that  does  this.  Gala  cto- 
cele  [ad.  mod.  ~L.galactocele:  CELE  j/>.]  (see  quot.). 
Gala:cto-grene'tica.[cf.  GENETIC],  adapted  to  pro- 
duce milk ;  also  sb.  anything  that  does  this.  Ga- 
lacto'meter  [Gr.  pirpov  measure]  =  LACTOMETER. 
Galacto'phagist  [f.  Gr.  yakaicTotpay-os  milk-fed 

+  -IST],  one  who  feeds  or  lives  chiefly  on  milk  ;  so 
Galacto  phagous  a.  [cf.  F.  galactophage],  feeding 
on  milk.  Galacto-phorons  a.  [f.  Gr.  ya\aieToi)>6p-os 
milk-bringing  +  -ous  ;  cf.  F.  galactophore\,  con- 
veying milk ;  galactophoroiis  ducts  (see  quot.  1819). 
Gala  ctopoe-tic,  -poie'tic  a.  [Gr.  WOOJTIK-OS,  f. 
•noik-tiv  to  make],  that  tends  to  produce  milk  ; 
also  si.  anything  that  does  this,  f  Gala'ctopote 
[ad.  Gr.  7aAa«Toir<5Ti;s],  a  drinker  of  milk ;  hence 
Galactopo  tic  a.  Galactorrhce  a,  also  badly 
galactirrhcea  [Gr.  poia  a  flowing],  an  excessive 
flow  of  milk. 

1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Galactagogus,  causing  the  flow 
of  milk.. 'galactagogue.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  11879) 
456  A  good  deal  has  been  written  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant  as  a  galactagogue.  1876 
BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1870)  470  It  is  questionable  whether 
castor-oil  leaves  have  a  special  galactagogue  property.  1854 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Galactocele  [Cat.],  a  *galactocele. 
1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  (1879)  II.  257  Galactocele  is 
a  milk  tumour  found  in  the  breast  during  lactation.  1661 
LOVF.LL  Hist.  Anim.  %  Min.  412  Aliments  of  good  and 
much  juyce,  and  easy  concoction,  *galactogeneticks.  1842 
FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  *Galactometer,  an  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  specific  gravity  of  milk.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio), 
*Galactophagist,  a  Milk-eater,  a  Milk-sop.  1853  SOYER  Pan- 
tropk:  168  The  Getes  and  Scythians  were  galactophagists, 
or  drinkers  of  milk.  1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Galactophagoits, 
milk  eating.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  'Galaclophorous,  carry- 
ing or  conveying  Milk.  1819  Pantologia,  Galactophorous 
ducts,  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  of  the  breasts 
of  women,  which  terminate  in  the  papilla  or  nipple.  1661 
LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  <$•  Min.  412  Debility  of  the  *galacto- 
poietick  faculty.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  xi.  371 
Henbane,  and  such  Narcoticks  . .  extinguish  the  galacto- 
poietick  faculty  in  the  Breasts.  1864  WEBSTER,  Galacto- 
poietic,  a  substance  which  facilitates  the  production,  or 
increases  the  flow  of  milk.  1626  MINSHEU  Dnctor  (ed.  2) 
*Galactopote,  a  drinker  of  milke.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II, 
Galactopote,  a  Milk  Drinker.  1623  COCKERAM  n,  One  that 
still  drinkes  milke,  Galaclopoticke.  1848  CRAIG,  *Galac- 
tirrhxa.  1852  JAS.  MILLER  Surgery  xxvi.  (ed.  2)  321 
Galactirrhfca.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  550 
Another  employment  of  ergot  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
excessive  secretion  is  in  *galactorrhcea. 

Galactoid  (galse-ktoid),  a.  [f.  Gr.  ya\aKT-, 
y<i\a,  milk  -I-  -oiD.]  Milk-like,  resembling  milk. 

1885  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

GalactoSO  (galEE-kt^s).  [f.  Gr.  70X0*7--,  70X0, 
milk  +  -osE2.  Cf.  DEXTROSE.]  (See  quots.) 

1869  ROSCOE  Eletn.  Chetn.  396  Dilute  acids  convert  lactose 
into  a  peculiar  glucose,  called  galactose.  1878  KINGZETT 
Anim.  Chem.  404  Milk  sugar  is  also  first  converted  into 
galactose  before  it  ferments. 

Galage,  obs.  form  of  GALOSH. 

GalagO  (gal(?'-go).  [a.  mod.L.  galago.']  A 
genus  ot  Lemuridss,  of  nocturnal  habits,  found  in 
Madagascar  and  parts  of  Africa. 

1848  in  CRAIG.  1861  Proc.  R.  Soc.  No.  45.  376  Description 
of  the  Brain  of  a  Galago.  1884  American  VIII.  218  True 
monkeys  are  scarce,  but  galagos  and  certain  other  lemurids 


are  common. 


Galab.  (gala'),  [native  Australian^o/a^.]  Austra- 
lian name  for  the  Rose-breasted  Cockatoo  (Cacalua 
roseicapilld). 

1890  LYTH  Golden  South_  xiv.  127  The  galahs,  with  their 
delicate  gray  and  rose-pink  plumage,  are  the  prettiest 
parrots.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  6  Oct.  2/1  The  galahs,  the  rose- 
breasted^parrots,  would  scream  at  him. 

Galai,  obs.  form  of  GALLEY. 

Galainy,  var.  GALEENY. 

Galam  batter,  [f.  Galam,  a  French  district 
on  the  Senegal.]  (See  quots.) 

1835  OGILVIE,  Supp.,  Galane  [sic]  butter,  a  solid  oil  or  fat 
obtained  from  a  plant  of  the  genus  Bassia,  the  B.  outyracea. 
1857  HENPREY  Bat.  354  Another  species  [of  Bassia}  in  Africa 
is  said  to  yield  the  Shea  or  Galam  butter  mentioned  by 
travellers.  1873  HOOKER  Gen.  Syst.  Bot.  536  From  the 
seeds  of  Bassia  bwtyracea,  in  India,  and  of  B.  Farkii,  in 
Senegal  a  fixed  oil  is  expressed  (Galam  Butter),  which 
quickly  curdles,  and  is  much  used  as  food. 

Galamelle,  var.  CANAMELL,  Obs. 

t  Gala'licie.  Obs.  [f.  F.  galant  GALLANT  :  see 
-CY.]  Delicacy,  nicety. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxviii.  (1887)  171  This  is  a 
point  of  such  galancie,  if  my  purpose  were  to  praise  them. 

82-2 


GALANGA. 

Galand,  -ine,  obs.  ff.  GALLANT,  GALANTINE. 

Galaney,  var.  GALEENY. 

Galanga  (galjc-rjga).  Also  5  galonga,  5-7 
GALINGA.  [a.  med.L.  galanga,  galenga,  galiiiga  : 
see  GALINUAI.E.]  =GALINC;ALE. 

[1309-10  Durh.  MS.  Cell.  Rolls,  j  Ii.  de  Galanga.]    c  1483 


of  the'root"of''zedoary  .  .  of  goatesbeard,  gaianga  .  .  of  each 
three  ounces.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  35/1  Galanga,  or 
tialangal,  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Arabs,  but  it  was  previously  mentioned  by  jEtius. 

Galangal(e  :  see  GALINGALE. 

t  Galange.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  galange  (Cotgr.) 
galingale.]  =  GALINGALE. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i.  277  Galange,  from  China, 
Chaul,  Goa,  &  Cochin. 

Galant,  obs.  form  of  GALLANT. 

tGalanta  gaye,  adv.  Obs.-1    [app.  a.  Fr. 

phrase  galant  et  gai.']     Gallantly. 

1558  PHAER  Mneid.  v.  M  iv  b,  They  went  with  garnisht 
heads,  and  bare  theyr  gifts  galanta  gaye. 

Galantine  (gs'lantin).  Forms  :  4-6  gala(u)n- 
tyne,    5-7  galentine,  -yn(e,  (5   galyntyne,  6    ' 
galandyne,    galendine),    7-9    gallantine,    (7 
galiantine),   8-  galantine,      [a.  F.  galantine, 
altered  from  galatine  a  sauce  for  fish,  being  con-    j 
nected  in  popular  etym.  with  the  *$.  galant  (see    i 
GALLANT  a.)  in  the  sense  of  agreeable.] 

1  1.  A  kind  of  sauce  for  fish  and  fowl.   Obs. 

a  1400  CHAUCER  To  Rosemounde  17  Nas  never  pyk  walwed 
in  galauntyne  As  I  in  love  am  walwed  and  y-wounde.  c  1410 
Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  25  Take  lamprayes  .  .  Serve  with    ] 
galentine,  made  in  sale,  With  gyngere,  canel  and  galingale. 
/zx44o  Sir  Degrev.  1399  Sche  broult  fram  the  kychene  ..    j 
Hastelettus  in  galantyne.     1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babees    ' 
Bk.  281   Fresshe  lampraye  bake  .  .  with  a  spone  take  out    i 
galentyne,  &  lay  it  vpon  the  brede.  1598  FLORID,  Prognata,    \ 
..venison  sauce  or  galandine  for  swans.      1658  SIR    T. 
MAYERNE  Archimag.  Anglo-Gall,  ix.  5  When  it  is  baked 
make  a  galentine  of  Claret-wine  and  Cinnamond  and  sugar, 
and  poure  it  on  the  Pye. 

t  2.  A  dish  made  of  sopped  bread  and  spices. 

1530  PALSGR.  602/2  Laye  some  breed  in  soke,  for  I  wyll 
have  some  galantyne  made. 

3.  A  dish  of  veal,  chickens,  or  other  white  meat, 
freed  from  bones,  tied  up,  boiled,  and  served  cold 
with  the  jelly. 

17*5  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Sausages,  To  make  a 
galantine  with  the  royal  sausages.  1730^6  BAILEY  ifolipl, 
Galantine  [in  Cookery),  a  particular  way  of  dressing  a  Pig. 
1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xlv,  Soups,  grapes,  pates, 
galantines.  1870  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Nov.  12  He  insists  upon 
entertaining  him  hospitably  with  galantine,  mayonnaise,  . 
and  Marsala. 


Galanty  show  (gals-ntiij'^').  Also  9  gai- 
(l)antee,  -t6e,  -t6,  -ti,  gallanty.  [perh.  a.  It. 
galanli,  pi.  otgalante  :  see  GALLANT.] 

Where  the  word  is  really  colloquially  current  the  stress 
seems  to  be  always  gala'nty,  though  our  first  quot.  has 
ga'llantee,  which  appears  in  some  recent  Diets. 

A  shadow  pantomime  produced  by  throwing 
shadows  of  miniature  figures  on  a  wall  or  screen. 

1821  T.  HOOK  in  John  Bull  22  Apr.,  Oh  yes,  I  have  been,    | 
ma'am,  to  visit  the  Queen,  ma'am,  With  the  rest  of  the 
gallantee-show.     1x845  HOOD  t)th  Nov.  v,  The  show  is    ' 
merely  a  gallanty-show,  Without  a  lamp  or  any  candle  in.    j 
1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  147  If  you  send  to  order    I 
the  dancing-dogs  or  galante'-show  to  amuse  your  nursery.     I 
1861  MAYHEW  Land.  Laboitr\\\.  73  'The  galantee  show 
don't  answer,  because  magic  lanterns  are  so  cheap  in  the 
shops/     1883   Daily    Tel.    5  Sept.  5/1    Some  enterprising 
theatrical  manager  regales  them  with  a  nocturnal  gallanty 
show. 

Hence  Galanty  showman. 

1843  P.  Parley's  Ann.  IV.  366  They  were  received  by 
'artificial  cock-crowing  ',  by  the  galanti  showman.  1852  D. 
JERROLD  Wks.  (1864)  II.  394  '  Gentlemen  ',  said  the  gallantee- 
showman,  '  1  hate  suspicion  '. 

Galany,  var.  GALEENY. 

Galapectite  (gK-lape-ktsit).  Min.  [f.  Gr. 
ya\a  milk  +  TTIJKT-OS  congealed  (f.  Trrjyvvvai  to  fix) 
+  -ITE.  Named  by  Breithaupt  in  1832.]  A  milk- 
white  variety  of  halloysite. 

1837  Ainer.  Jrtil.  Sc.  XXXI.  269  Galapectite,  from 
Silesta. 

II  Galapee*.  A  West  Indian  tree,  Sciadophyllum 
Brffwnei. 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  189  The  Galapee  or  Angelica 
tree.  This  tree  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  red  hills  near  the 
Angels.  1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Galary(e,  obs.  forms  of  GALLERY. 

Galashoe,  galateh,  obs.  forms  of  GALOSH. 

Galatea  (ga;latra).  [From  H.M.S.  Galatea, 
the  vessel  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
in  1867  ;  the  material  was  used  for  children's 
'  sailor  suits'.]  i,See  quot.  1882.) 

1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework.,  Galatea, 
a  cotton  material  striped  in  blue  on  a  white  ground.  It  is 
made  for  women's  dresses,  and  washes  well.  l&Q+Athenznm 
17  Nov.  669/1  During  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
war  our  seamen  wore  trousers  of  striped  stuff  resembling 
'  galatea  '. 

Galauttt(e,  obs.  form  of  GALLANT. 
Galavant,  var.  GALLIVANT. 
Galawis,  obs.  form  of  GALLOWS. 
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Galaxy  (g^-laksi),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4-7  </rom 
med.L.)  galaxias,  6-7  galaxia;  /3.  4,  7  gal- 
(l)axie,  -ye,  8-  galaxy,  [ad. OF.  and  V.gataxu, 
ad.  L.  galaxias  (med.  Lat.  also  galaxia},  Gr. 
•YaXafias,  f.  -vaXa/tr-,  ya\a  milk.] 

1.  Aluminousbandor  track, encircling  the  heavens 
irregularly,  and  known  to  consist  of  innumerable 
stars,  perceptible  only  by  means  of  the  telescope ; 
the  Milky  Way. 

a.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vm.  viii.  (1495)  3°5 
Galaxias  is  a  cercle  of  heuen  more  fayr  and  bi-yghte  than 
other  cercles.  1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa  sY"»-  Aries 
43  b,  The  Astrologers  be  yet  ignorant  what  Galaxias  is, 
that  is  to  sale,  the  Milkie  circle.  _  1583  T.  WATSON  Centime 
of  Lo 


the  galaxia  weare.  1615  USSHER  Answ.  Jesuit  333  Point- 
ing to  the  Galaxias  or  milky  circle.  rti68o  CHARNOCK 
Attrib.  C«/(i834)  II.  6  That  combination  of  weaker  stars, 
which  they  call  the  Galaxia. 

0  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  n.  428  See  yonder,  lo,  the 
Galaxye  Which  men  clepeth  the  Milky  Wey,  For  hit  is 
whyt.  1651  CLEVELAND  Poems  i  A  brown,  for  which, 
Heaven  would  disband  The  Gallaxye,  and  stars  be  tann  d. 
1714  DERHAM  Astro-Tlieol.  Prel.  Disc.  p.  xlvi,  The  Galaxy 
being  well  known  to  be  the  fertile  place  of  New  Stars.  iSoJ 
WORDSW.  Vaiidracour  4  Julia  97  Meanwhile  the  galaxy 
displayed  Her  fires.  1854  MOSELEY  Astron.  xci.  (ed.  4) 
234  The  Galaxy,  or  Milky-way,  passes  through  the  heavens 
like  an  irregular  zone.  1878  STEWART  &  TAIT  Unseen  Univ. 
ii.  §  84  The  life  of  whole  systems,  perhaps  even  of  whole 
galaxies,  would  thus  disappear. 

2.  trans/,  and  fg. ;   now  chiefly  applied  to  a 
brilliant  assemblage  or  crowd  of  beautiful  women 
or  distinguished  persons. 

1500  GREENE  Never  too  late  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  298  The  milk- 
white  galaxia  of  her  brow,  a  1631  DONNE  Poems  (1650)  51 
Upon  this  Primrose  hill,  Where.. Their  form  and  their 
infinitie  Make  a  terrestriall  Galaxie.  1640  BP.  HALL  Ron. 
Wks.  (1660)  45  Others  [stars]  small,  and  scarce  visible  in  the 
Galaxy  of  the  Church.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Rich.  II, 
clxxxiii,  My  verse  had  trod  The  Galaxie  of  fame,  toCrowne 
his  merit.  1704  STEELE  Lying  Lover  Prol.,  Where  such  bright 
Galaxies  of  Beauty  sit.  1^6*  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  Ixiii,  The 
brightness  of  a  single  genius  seemed  lost  in  a  galaxy  of 
contiguous  glory.  i8oa  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Dtsp.  I.  376 
The  Hon.  Mount-Stuart  Elphinstone,  Mr.  Wilks,  and  Major 
Munro.  .were  also  constellations  in  that  galaxy.  x8ao  SCOTT 
Monast.  xvi,  The  smiles  of  those  beauties,  who  form  a  galaxy 
around  the  throne  of  England.  1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit. 
III.  vii.  in.  §  19.  361  The  heiress  of  this  family  became  the 
central  star  of  so  bright  a  galaxy.  1841  ORDERSON  Creol. 
xix.  228  His  countenance  was  a  galaxy  of  joy.  1861  SALA 
Seven  Sons  I.  vii.  164  A  waiter  was  present  solemnly  lighting 
a  galaxy  of  wax-candles.  1887  FRITH  Autobiog.  III.  xxviii. 
407  A  galaxy  of  ability  that  is  truly  remarkable. 

3.  U.S.  Brandy-galaxy,  ?  brandy  and  milk. 

1845  P.  Parley's  Ann.  VI.  176  Will  was  especially  fond  of 
mint  julip,  and  brandy  galaxy. 

4.  attrib. 

1867-77  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  vi.  iv.  536  A  splendid 
galaxy  cluster.  1884  Century  Mag.  XXVII.  916  If  the 
Kantian  galaxy-theory  were  true. 

t  Galaxy  (gre-laksi),  v.  Obs.-1  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  To  gather  like  a  galaxy  into  (something). 

1701  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Ckr.  in.  iv.  i.  (1852)  585  Let  all 
their  vertues  then  be  galaxied  into  this  one  indistinct  lustre. 

t  Galay,  v-  Obs.—1  [Of  unknown  origin.  Hart's 
ed.  has  stakker-,']  intr.  To  reel ;  to  stagger. 

1375  BARBOUR  Brute  n.  422  And  to  philip  sic  rout  he  raucht, 
That  thocht  he  wes  off  mekill  maucht,  He  gert  him  galay 
disyly. 

Galay,  Galays,  obs.  ff.  GALLEY,  GALLOWS. 

t  Ga'lbanated,///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.mod.L. 
*galbanat-us  (f.  GALBANUM)  +  -ED1.]  Treated  with 
an  infusion  of  galbanum. 

1693  SALMON  Bates'  Dispeiis.  (1699)  188/1  This  Galbanated 
Tincture,  .is  a  most  admirable  Opener. 

t  Galbane.  Obs.  Also  i,  4  galban.  [Angli- 
cized form  of  GALBANUM.]  =  GALBANUM  i. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  174  Lcecedom.  .alwan  wib  untrym- 
nessum  &  galbanes  wi}>  nearwum  breostum.  1388  WYCLIF 
Exod.  xxx.  34  The  Lord  seide  to  Moises,  Take  to  thee  swete 
smellynge  spyceries  . .  galban  of  good  odour,  and  pureste 
encense.  c  1490  I'allad.  on  Husb.  i,  905  Eek  brymstoon  and 
galbane  oute  chasith  gnattis.  1555  EDEN  Decades  250 
They  are  these  folowynge.  .Ammoniac,  Galbane. 

t  Galba'nean,  a.  Obs.-1  [f.  L.  galbane-us  (f. 
galbanum}  +  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  galbanum. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  383  This  when  thou  seest, 
Galbanean  Odours  use,  And  Honey  in  the  sickly  Hive 
infuse. 

Galbanum  (gse-lbanym).  [a.  L.  galbanum  = 
Gr.  \a>.&iarr\ ;  prob.  repr.  an  Oriental  word  etymo- 
logically  identical  with  Heb.  TO^n  Ifellf'nah  (If. 
root  i^n  tialab  to  be  fat),  which  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  render  by  these  words.] 

1.  A  gum  resin  obtained  from  certain  Persian 
species  of  Ferula,  esp.  from  F.  galbaniflua  and  F. 
rubricaulis. 

1381  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxx.  34  Stacten,  and  onycha,  galbanum 
[/r/«/Wgalbantum]of  good  smel,  and  essence  most  lijtynge. 
1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  Ixxvii.  (1405)  651 
Galbanus  is  an  herbe  and  the  juys  therof  hyghte  Galbanum. 
ci45o  M.  E.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  82  Take  ..  i  quarter  of 
gomme  galbanum.  c  1575  Perf.  Bk.  Kepinge  Sparha-wkes 
(Harting  1886)  31  To  drav/e  ought  any  swellmge  take  a  lytle 
galbanum.  1691  J.  WILSON  Belphcgor  v.  ii,  I'll  have  ye 
burnt  in  effigy,  with  brimstone,  galbanum,  aristolochia, 
hypericon,  and  rue.  1789  W.  BIXHAN  DOIH.  Med.  (1790) 


GALE. 

689  Gum  ammoniac  and  galbanum,  strained,  of  each  half 
a  pound.  1851-9  HOOKER  in  Man.  Sci.  Enq.  424  Galbanum 
is  said  to  be  imported  into  Russia  in  large  quantities  by  way 
of  Astrachan.  1855  SINGLETON  Virgil^  1.171  With  the  fume 
of  galbanum  To  chase  the  fell  chelydri. 

2.  Jig.  after  French  usage  :  Empty  protestations 
or  representations,  bosh,  humbug. 


ave  sarve       m  a  uern  o        s  gaanm,  wou 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,x*galbanuiii-pill;£all>anum- 
yielding  adj. 

1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  50  Two  compound  galbanum  pill* 
were  given  every  four  hours.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (cd.  6) 
599  Galbanum-yielding  Plants  grow  plentifully  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Mountain  ranges  of  Northern  Persia. 

i  Galbart.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  6  galbarte,ga(u)bart. 
[?  shortened  from  GABKBDINK]  =  GABEKDIXE. 

I488inirf.  Treas.^cc.Scotl.^Tf,  I.  135  Item  ..  for  Hire 
elne  of  Fransche  browne  to  be  a  galbart  to  the  King  \\li. 
'!  a  1500  Rowlis  Cursing  233  [No  tailor  could  make]  Ane 
gabart  for  a  deill  compleit.  15*1  Burgk  Reeds.  Stirling 
4  Oct.  (1887)  13  Item,  ane  gaubart  of  russat  xxj.  1530 
LYNDESAY  Test.  Papyngo  1094  First,  to  the  Howlet.,1  laif 
my  gave  galbarte  of  grene. 

Galbnlus  (gae'lbiulws).  Bat.  [a.  L.  galbulus  the 
fruit  of  the  cypress.]  (See  quots.) 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1844  HOBLVN  Z?/c/.  Med., 
Galbulus,  a  kind  of  cone,  differing  from  the  strobile  only  in 
being  round,  and  having  the  heads  of  the  carpels  much 
enlarged.  The  fruit  of  the  Juniper  is  a  galbulus.  1871 
OLIVER  Elctn.  Bat.  ll.  245  These  scales  become  woody  and 
peltate,  constituting  a  modification  of  the  cone,  called  a 
galbulus.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bat.  vii.  8  2.  303  A  cone  when 
spherical,  and  of  thickened  scales  with  narrow  base,  as  that 
of  Cypresses,  has  been  termed  a  Galbulus. 

t  Gald,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  gal  do,  gawld,  7  gauld. 
[var.  of  GALL  v.  developed  from  the  pa.  pple.] 
=  GALL  v. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  358  Sum  of  theym  are  so  galded  that 
they  are  .  .  made  lame.  1576  TURBERV.  Veneric  31  The 
keepers  of  houndes  hauing  a  heauy  hande  in  rubbing  and 


them  with  darts  and  lauelins,  and  the  others  marching  thicke 
and  close  togither.  1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  23  Our  Cable  galded 
off.  .we  lost  our  Anker. 

Hence  t  Oald  sb.,  f  Galding  vbl.  sb.,  =  GALL  sb.- 

1611  BOYS  Wks.  (1629)  512  They  like  busie  flies  are  buzzing 
alwayes  on  the  sores  and  gaulds  of  the  church.  1684  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  1950  '4  A  bay  Gelding  thick  grown,  without  any 
White  except  Galdings. 

tGa-lder.  Obs.  \_W.galdor, gcaldor  (-ON. 
galdr\  f.  galan  to  sing.]  A  charm,  or  incantation. 

Beowitl/(Z.)  3052  Iu-monna  gold  galdre  bewundcn.  c  1000 
Sax.  Leechd.  II.  352  pas  galdor  raon  maes  singan  on  wunde. 
c  iao5  LAV.  19257  Heo  bigolen  Jrat  child  mid  galdere  swioe 
slroni 


-1  Forms:  i-jgasel,  gajel^gayl, 
5-7  gaul.e,  (5  gawl,  gawyl,  gayle,  6golle),6-9 
gall(e,  5- gale.  [OE.  gagel, gagol s\x.  ?masc.  (also 
gazelle,  -olle  wk.  fern.)  =  MDu.  gaghel,  Du.  and 
moA.Q.gaget,  and  perh.  ON.  *gagliagaglvifr,  which 
may  denote  this  plant  (f.  *gaglga\e  +  viS-r  wood), 
though  this  is  very  doubtful.  The  phonology  of 
the  mod.  form  is  somewhat  obscure.]  The  bog- 
myrtle,  Myrica  Gale  (the  mod.L.  specific  name 
is  adopted  from  Eng.);  also  called  Sweet  gals. 
ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  6  Nim  bre  leaf  gajeles.  ciaos 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  559/22  Mirtut,  gajel.  a  1387  Sinon. 
Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  22  Gayl,  mirta.  a  1400-50  Alex- 
ander 4094  Full  of  gladen  &  of  gale  &  of  grete  redis. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  189/1  Gawl . .  nurtus.  1483  Cat  A.  A  ngl. 
147/2  Gayle.  .mirttis.  1538  LELAND  Itin.  I.  40  The  fenny 
part  of  Axholm  berith  much  Galle,  a  low  frutex,  swete  in 
burning.  1568  TURNER  Herbal  111.47  Called . .  in  Cambridge 
shyre  Gall,  in  Summerset  shyre  Goul  or  Golle.  1751  J. 
HAH  i  RAM  Observ.  Trav.  Pennsylv.,  etc.  36  On  the  banks 
I  found  the  gale  like  the  European.  1807  CRABBE  Birth 
Flattery  310  Gale  from  the  bog  shall  yield  Arabian  balm. 
1842  TENNYSON  Ed-win  Morris  1 10,  I  . .  heard  with  beating 
heart  The  Sweet-Gale  rustle  round  the  shelving  keel.  1877 
N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Gate,  the  fragrant  bog-myrtle,  often 
called  'sweet-gale'. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gale-bush,  -plant, 
-sheaves ;  gale-beer,  a  drink  made  from  twigs 
of  sweet-gale ;  gale-worts,  a  book  name  for  plants 
of  the  N.  O.  MyricaceK  (Lindley  Vtg.  K.  1846, 
p.  256). 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  in.  Ixviii.  1228  This  Gaule  groweth 
plentifully  ..  in  the  He  of  Elie,  and  in  the  Fennie  countries 
thereabouts,  whereof  there  is  such  store  . .  that  they  make 
fagots  of  it  and  sheaues,  which  they  cal  Gaule  sheaucs,  to 
burne  and  heate  their  ouens.  1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scot!. 
II.  258  The  hazel,  the  dwarf  willow,  the  gall  plant.  1863 
N.  t,  Q.  Ser.  III.  IV.  311  'Gale  beer',  brewed  from  a  plant 
growing  on  the  moor  above  Ampleforth,  in  Yorkshire,  is 
made  and  sold  by  Mrs.  Sigsworth  of  the  'Black  Horse'. 
1887  W.  RYE  Norfolk  Broads  50  The  myrtle-like  leaved 
sweet  gale  bushes.  1893  K.  SlMreoN  Jeanie  o1  Biggcrsdale 
in  She  baked,  she  washed,  she  brewed  gale-beer. 

t  Gale,  sb.z  Obs.  Also  3  gal.  [Two  words  are 
perh.  represented  here :  (i)  ME.  gal  (f.  galen,  OE. 
galan  to  sing)  =  MHG. gal;  (2)  OF.  gale  gaiety  = 
It.  gala :  see  GALA.] 

1.  Singing,  a  song  ;  merriment,  mirth. 

c  1200  7  'rin.  Coll.  If  out.  197  J>at  hie  ne  muge  heren  here 
remenge  ne  here  gal.  c  1275  J*ttue  Ron  126  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
97  par-inne  is  vich  balewes  bote,  blisse,  and  loye,  and 
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gleo,  and  Gal.  13. .  K.Alis.  2548  The  nyghtyngale  In  wode, 
nuikith  miry  Kale.     (11310  in  Wiight  Lyric  P.  v.  26  He  is 
faucoun  ill  friht  dernest  in  dale,  Ant  with  eyeruch  a  gome 
gladest  in  gale,    c  1315  SHOREHAM  107  por}  his  osene  gale. 
b.  said  of  the  voice  of  an  animal. 

1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  (ed.  Kalu/a)  1059  Homes  herde  bey 
blowe  And  houndes  grete  of  gale. 

2.  Speech,  talk. 

13. .  K.Alis.  2047  Listenith  now,  and  letith  gale,  For  now 
ariseth  a  noble  tale.  13..  Coer  de  L.  3546  On  knees  we 
tolde  bym  our  tale,  But  us  ne  gaynyd  no  gale,  c  1380  Sir 
lr'crui>w.  1889  So  grym  a  was  in  Gale. 

Gale  (g^l),  -r*.3  Also  6-7  gaile,  gayle,  (?  7 
gall).  [Of  obscure  origin. 

Possibly  elliptical  for  gale  (or  gall}  wind  (see  quot.  1619 
in  3)  where  gale  may  have  been  originally  an  adj.  Some 
scholars  suppose  that  the  word  is  in  some  wayconnected  with 
Da.  gal,  Norw.  galen  (neut.  galft),  mad,  furious,  bad  (often 
said  of  weather),  ON.  ealenn,  mad,  frantic  I?  lit.  enchanted, 
bewitched),  pa.  pple.  otgula,  to  sing.  The  spelling  and  rimes 
in  tht  earliest  quot.,  however,  seem  to  disprove  this.] 

1.  a.  A  wind  of  considerable  strength ;  in  nautical 
language,  the  word  chiefly  '  implies  what  on  shore 
is  called  a  storm '  (Adin.  Smyth),  esp.  in  the  phrases 
strong,  hard  gale  '^a  stiff  gale  is  less  violent,  a  fresh 
gale  still  less  so) ;  in  popular  literary  use, '  a  wind 
not  tempestuous,  but  stronger  than  a  breeze  '  (J.). 
Also  gale  of  wind.    Equinoctial  gale  (see  EQUI- 
NOCTIAL 2  b). 

a  1547  SURREY  Proem,  to  jyd  Psalm,  I . .  constrayned  am 
to  beare  my  sayles  ful  loo,  And  never  could  attayne  some 
pleasaunt  gaile  [rimes  saile,  assaile,  availe,  faile].  1558 
PHAER  sEneid  v.  ooo  Frend  Palynure,  lo  how  the  tydes 
them  selues  conueies  the  fleete,  This  gale  by  measure 
blowes.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  i.  ii.  48  What  happie  gale 
Blowes  you  to  Padua  heere,  from  old  Verona.  1600 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  III.  424  At  noone  we  had  a  fresh  gale  in  the 
poupc.  1636  CAPT.  SMITH  Acrid.  Yng.  Seamen  17  Acalme, 
a  brese,  a  fresh  gaile,  a  pleasant  gayle,  a  stifle  gayle.  1698 
KROGER  Voy.  38  We  set  sail  again .  .with  a  favourable  Gale  of 
Wind,  a  1700  DRYDEN  Ovicfs  Met.  xi.  668  At  theCIose  Of  Day 
a  suffer  Gale  at  East  arose.  1727  SWIFT  Gulliver  n.  v,  The 
ladies  gave  me  a  gale  with  their  fans.  1772  J.  ROBERTSON 
Navig.  vi.  354  note,  A  common  brisk  gale  is  about  15  miles 
an  hour.  1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Maritime  Surv.  99  Hard 
Gales  of  Wind  in  any  Place,  especially  if  it  blows  in  the 
Direction  of  the  Flood,  swells  the  Tide  to  an  uncommon 
Height.  1808  Med.  Jml.  XIX.  470  We  had  some  smart 

fales  of  wind.     1846  McCuLLocH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854) 
.  261  High  gales  are  generally  from  the  west.    1859  REEVE 
Brittany  137  There  was  little  promise  of  the  gale  abating. 
1884  PAE  Eustace  195  The  wind  still  blew  a  stiff  gale. 

b.  Poet,  and  in  rhetorical  language  often  used 
for  :  A  gentle  breeze. 

1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  872  Can  fierce  passions  vex  his 
breast,  While  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove  Is 
melody?  1741  COLLINS  Eclogues  I.  15  Wanton  gales  along 
the  valleys  play.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  v, 
The  fresh  gale  came  scented  with  the  breath  of  flowers. 
111839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  201  The  breath  of  vernal 
gales.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  282  The  warm  west- 
wind,  in  gales  of  foison  alighting. 

C.  regarded  as  the  vehicle  of  odours. 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  56  r  3  He  felt  a  Gale  of  Perfumes 
breathing  upon  him.  1749  JOHNSON  Van.  Hum.  Wishes  46 
The  tainted  gales.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  I II.  92  A  new  project 
of  nutrition,  by  inhaling  the  gales  of  baker's,  cheesemonger's, 
and  cook's  shops.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  i.  132  And  gales 
etherial  breathe  a  glad  perfume,  c  1820  S.  ROGERS  Italy  11. 
(1828)  ii  An  underwood  of  myrtle,  that  by  fits  Sent  up  agale 
of  fragrance. 

d.  transf.  xcAfig.  \  With  a  full  gale :  ?  without 
any  interruption. 

1623  MASSINCER  Dk.  Milan  l.  iii,  One  gale  of  your  sweet 
breath  will  easily  Disperse  these  clouds.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  n.  §  55  The  Scots,  .brought  all  their  mischievous 
Devices  to  pass,  with  ease,  and  a  prosperous  Gale  in  all 
they  went  about.  1663  H.  POWER  Experim.  Philos.  39  It 
is  far  more  ingenious  to  believe  it  to  be  a  gale  of  Animal 
Spirits,  that,  moving  from  her  head  along  her  back  to  her 
tail.. is  the  cause  of  her  [the  snail's]  progressive  motion. 
1669  MARVELL  Corr.  cxvi.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  276  Unless  we 
should  finde  . .  some  unexpected  gaile  of  opportunity  that 
would  be  sure  waft  us  quite  over.  1675  PHILLIPS  Theatr. 
Poet.  ^162  That  which  is  chiefly  pleasant  in  these  Poems 
(Herrick's],  is  now  and  then  a  pretty  Floury  and  Pastoral 
gale  of  Fancy.  1731  SwiKrCorr.  Wks.  1841 II.  646  Passions 
.  .are  the  gales  of  life ;  let  us  not  complain  that  they  do  not 
blow  a  storm.  .11734  NORTH  Lives  III.  98  On  the  fifth 
night  he  slept  with  a  full  gale  till  morning,  without  any 
waking  at  all.  c  1800  K.  WHITE  Lett.  Wks.  (1837)  323  Con- 
tending gales  of  doubt  and  apprehension.  1827  POLLOK 
Course  T.  in,  Her  sails  . .  nicely  set,  to  catch  the  gale  Of 
praise.  1842  TENNYSON  Vis.  Sin  ii.  12  The  music  ..  Rose 
again  from  where  it  seem'd  to  fail,  Storm'd  in  orbs  of  song, 
a  growing  gale. 

2.  fig.  A  state  of  excitement  or  hilarity.     U.S. 
18..  BROOKE  Eastford  (Bartlett),  The   ladies,  laughing 

heartily,  were  fast  going  into  what,  in  New  England,  is 
sometimes  called  a  gale.  1885  HOWELLS  Silas  Lapham 
(1891)  I.  238  When  she  gets  into  one  of  her  gales  there  ain't 
any  standing  up  against  her.  1894  Cassell's  Mag.  Apr.  362/2 
Going  off  into  a  gale  of  merriment  at  the  recollection. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  instrumental,  as  gale-bent, 
-las/tedndjs. ;  also  f  gale-wind,  a  stormy  wind,  gale. 

In  quot.  1619  gale,  gall  may  conceivably  represent  Sc. 
g  ell  intense,  keen,  brisk '  (Jam.). 

1883  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  209/2  The  dwarf  oaks  grow 

19  June 
"1st 
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Gale  (g*'0i  J^-4    [?  contracted  from  GAVEL.] 

1.  A  periodical  payment  of  rent,  the  amount  paid 
periodically.     Hanging-gale  :  the  rent  due  at  the 
previous  gale-day  ;  arrears  of  rent. 

1672  PETTY  /W.  Aunt.  IreL  (1691)  75,  300  M.  would  pay  one 
half  years  Gale  of  all  the  land.  1809-12  MAR.  EDC;EWORTH 
Absentee  Wks.  1832  IX.  196  The  balance  due  of  the  hanging- 
gale.  i8»8  Biackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  224  A  receipt  for  the  last 
gale  of  the  rent  reserved  in  the  lease  under  which  they  claim 
to  vote.  1862  H.  COULTER  West  Irel.  214  There  is  no  such 
thing  known  in  Erris  as  a  hanging  gale.  1882  Standard 
Aug.  2/4  The  effect  of  sweeping  away  the  hanging  gale 
would  be  that  the  landlord  would  be  unable  to  collect  the 
rent  dim  in  May,  1882.  1888  Times  (weekly  ed.)  16  Nov. 
20/4  They  all  paid  a  deposit  of  £i,  and  one  lodged  a  gale's 
rent  less  40  per  cent. 
b.  A  rent-audit. 

1881  Leeds  Mercury  4  Jan.  6  The  half-yearly  gales  or 
audits  are  held  on  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  May  and 
I    December. 

2.  An  instalment  (of  money),   rare  exc.  local  U.  S. 
1845  LD.  CAMPBELL  Chancellors  (1857)  V.  civ.  31  Calculating 

when  another  gale  of  salary  would  become  due.  1854  N.  $  Q. 
ist  Ser.  IX.  408/2  The  word  Gale  is  used  in  the  West  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  sense  of  an  instalment. 

t  3.  A  lordship  or  toll  (on  fish).   Obs.  rare*1. 

c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Hundred  of  Berkeley  (1885)  321  The  fisher- 
man sets  the  price  of  such  his  fish.  1'he  Lord  chooseth 
whether  hee  will  take  the  fish  and  pay  halfe  that  price  to 
the  fisherman  ;  or  refuse  the  fish  and  require  halfe  the  price 
,  .The  price  or  moity  taken  is  called  the  Gale. 

4.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean  :  The  royalty  paid  by 
a  (  free-miner  *  for  a  plot  of  land,  with  the  right  to 
dig  for  coal,  iron,  or  stone  ;  a  licence  or  grant  of 
land  for  this  purpose  ;  the  area  of  land  granted. 

1^75  in  Nicholls  Forest  Dean  (1858)  285  Untill  you  have 
satisfied  and  paid  me  his  Majesty's  gale  and  dues  for  work- 
ing and  getting  coal  in  such  pitts  for  two  years  last  past. 
1832  in  s/A  Refit.  Deatt  Forest  Comm.  (1835)  70  If  we  open 
gales  in  different  parts  of  the  Forest,  we  must  pay  the  gale 
for  each.  1838  Act  i  #  2  Viet,  c.  43.  §  29  Such  gales  .  .  so 
|  forfeited  shallbe  subject  to  be  again  galed  or  leased.  1880 
J.  WILLIAMS  Rights  of  Common  177  Gales  or  licences  for 
making  stone  quarries  in  inclosed  land.  1884  Law  Times 
31  May  78/2  In  184*6  M.  was  in  possession  of  two  gales  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean. 

5.  attrib.)  as  (sense  i)  gale-day  ;   (sense  4)  gale- 
book,  -fee. 

1832  in  $th  Kept.  Dealt  Forest  Comm.  (1835)  70,  I  went  to 
the  galer,  and  had  it  transferred  in  the  gale-book.  Quarries 
have  been  sold  to  foreigners,  but  their  names  cannot  be  put 
in  the  gale-book.  Ibid.  71  A  gale-fee  of  2$.  for  every  20 
yards.  1862  H.  COULTER  West  IreL  215  A  few  days  after 
the  Gale  day  another  bailiff,  .distrained  for  the  Rent  which 
had  been  paid.  1880  J.  WILLIAMS  Rights  of  Common  177  To 
exact  gale-fees  or  rents  in  respect  thereof  [stone-quarries]. 

t  Gale,  v.\  Obs.  Also  6-7  Sc.  gail(l.  [OE. 
galan  str.  vb.  (pa.  t.  g6lt  pa.  pple.  £0&*)~OHG. 
galan,  ON.  gala  ;  cognate  with  GALE  j£.2,  -gale 
(singer)  in  NIGHTINGALE  ;  another  grade  of  the 
root  appears  in  YELL.  The  strong  inflexion  appears 
not  to  have  survived  beyond  OE.] 

1.  intr.  and  trans.  To  sing  ;  also,  to  deliver  an 
oracular  response. 

Beowulf  -j%6  para  be  of  wealle  wop  xehyrdon,  gryreleoS 
alan  godes  andsacan.  a  1000  Boetft.  Metr.  vii.  3  Se 
isdom,  glio-wordum  gol  gyd.  a  1400-50  Alexander  798-* 

Right  as  my  graceux  gode  hase  galet  me  before.     Ibid. 

2257  pan  gales  baire  god  a-gayn  &  bus  spekis.    c  1480  Crf. 

of  Love  1356  '  Domine  labial  gan  he  crye  and  gale. 

2.  intr.  Of  a  dog  :   To  bark,  yelp.    Of  a  bird, 
esp.  the  cuckoo  :  To  utter  its  peculiar  note. 

£1205  LAY.  20858  Hunten  bar  talieS,  hundes  her  galieS. 
?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  927  Thare  galede  be  gowlce  one  grevez 
fulle  lowde.  c  1440  Promp.  F"arv.  185/1  Galyn,  as  crowys,  or 
rokys,  crodto.  1530  LYNDESAV  Test.  Papyngo  96  Gaill  Ij'ke 
ane  goik,  and  greit  quhen  scho  wes  wa.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Of 
May  26  In  May  begynnis  the  golk  to  gaill. 

3.  transf.  To  make  an  outcry,  exclaim  against 
something. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  1336  Now  telleth  forth,  thogh 
that  the  Somnour  gale.  1412-20  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  xi, 
Though  men  on  it  galen  aye  and  crye.  c  1440  York  Myst. 
xxxiii.  23  pat  gome  bat  gyrnes  or  gales,  I  myself  sail  hym 
hurte  full  sore. 

Gale  (g^l),  ».2  Naut.  [f.  GALE  sb$\  intr.  To 
sail  away  as  if  before  a  gale.  Now  rare. 

1692  Smith's  Seaman  s  Gram.  xvi.  78  In  faire  weather 
when  there  is  but  little  Wind  that  Ship  which  hath  most 
Wind  and  sails  fastest  is  said,  to  gale  away  from  the  other. 
1739  Encour.  Sea-/.  People  39  It  being  little  Wind,  and 
they  gating  away  out  of  his  Reach,  he  left  pursuing  them. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk^  To  gale  away,  to  go  free. 

Gale  (g<?'D,  v.3  [f.  GALE  sb*\  trans.  To 
grant  or  take  the  gale  of  (i.e.  the  right  of  working) 
a  mine,  etc. 

1832  in  $th  Kept.  Dean  Forest  Comm.  (1835)  70,  I  con- 
sider myself  entitled  to  have  a  coal-pit  galed  to  me,  because 
I  am  born  of  free  parents  within  the  hundred.  Ibid.  71, 


OALEID. 

the  membrane  covering  the  jaws  of  the  Orthoptera 
and  some  other  insects ;  a  horny  cap  on  the  head 
of  a  bird  ;  and  the  like. 


gal 
Wi 


1  have  not  galed  any  new  works  of  late  years.  1839  Heref. 
Gloss,  s.v.,  In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  gale  (i.  e.  to  gavel) 
a  mine  is  to  acquire  the  right  to  work  a  mine  from  the  officer 


.          . 
or  chaffe  is  carried  away  as  with  a  gale  winde. 


called  a  gaveller,  and  to  pay  the  share  of  the  crown.  1890 
Gloucester  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Formerly  stone  quarries  were  galed, 
but  they  are  now  leased. 

Gale,  obs.  form  of  GALL  sbj,  GALLEY,  GOAL. 
Galea  (g^'l/'a).     [a.  L.  galea  helmet.] 
1.  Applied  in  Bot.,  Zool.,  etc.  to  various  struc- 
tures resembling  a  helmet  in  shape,  function,  or 
position  ;  e.  g.  the  upper  part  of  a  labiate  flower  ; 


Cycl.  V.a_  ._ 

the  upper  lip  of  a  labiate  flower.  1877  HuXLKYy4*rt*.  Inv. 
Anim.  vii.  402  Two  processes  terminate  the  stipes;  of  these 
the  anterior  and  outer,  the  galea,  is  soft,  rounded,  and 
possibly  sensory  in  function.  1880  [see  GALEATE].  1881 
BENTHAM  in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XVIII.  ex.  344  The  petals 
are  connivent  in  a  galea  over  the  column. 

55.  AJcJ.  a.  '  A  pain  in  the  Head  so  call'd  because 
it  takes  in  the  whole  Head  like  a  helmet  '  (Phillips 
1706).  b.  'A  term  for  a  bandage  for  the  head, 
somewhat  like  the  form  of  a  helmet'  (Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.  1854). 

t  Saleable,  a.  06s.-1    [f.  GAI,E  sb.i  +  -ABLE.] 

Liable  to  a  gale,  i.  e.  a  toll  or  lordship. 

c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Hitndredof  Berkeley  (1885)  321  Theis  fore- 
said  sorts  only  are  called  Galeable  fishes  or  the  gale  fishinge. 

Ga'leage.  Also  galiage.  [f.  GALE  sb.±  or  v.'t 
+  -AGE.]  Royalty  paid  for  a  grant  of  land  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  :  see  GALE  sb.l  4. 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Galiage,  royalty.  1890 
Gloucester  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Many  gales  both  of  iron  and  stone  now 
fall  in  to  the  Crown,  through  the  failure  to  pay  the  ground- 
rent  or  galeage. 

Galeas(s;e,  obs.  forms  of  GALLIASS. 
Galeate  (gse-lWt),  a.  Nat.  Hist.     [ad.  L.  ga- 
leatus,  f.  galea  helmet.]     ^  GALEATED  i  and  2. 

a.    1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Cucullate  Flowers  are  such 

I    as  resemble  the  Figure  of  a  Helmet,  or  Monk's  Hood  ;  being 

j    otherwise  termed  Galeate  and  Galericulate  Flowers.     1816 

KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entontol.  (1843*  III.  26  The  upper  lobe  some- 

what resembles  the  galeate  maxilla  just  named  ;  but  consists 

of  two  joints.    1861  BENTLEY  Bot.  227  In  the  Monkshood, 

the  superior  sepal  is  prolonged  upwards  into  a  sort  of  hood  or 

helmet-shaped  process,  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be  hooded, 

helmet-shaped,  or  galeate.     1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  5. 

247  Galeate  is  a  term  applied  to  a  corolla  the  upper  petal  or 

part  of  which  is  arched  into  the  shape  of  a  casque  or  helmet, 

called  the  Galea  :  as  in  Aconite  and  Lamium. 

Galeated(g3e-l/"«'ted),///.a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED!.] 

1.  Shaped  like  a  helmet. 

1686  Phil.  Trans.  XVI.  286  The  Flowers  are  Mono- 
petalous,  labiated  for  the  most  part  or  galeated.  1750 
G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  155  The  flowers  are  of  the  galeated, 
monopetalous  kind.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  AJr.  in  Jrnl. 
Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  222  Patches  and  beauty-spots  in  the  most 
eccentric  shapes  —  buttons,  crescents,  and  galeated  lines. 

2.  Zool.    Covered  as  with  a  helmet  ;    furnished 
with  a  galea. 

1718  WOODWARD  Fossils,  Lett.  i.  10  An  Echinites,  and 
form'd  in  the  shell  of  the  galeated  Echinus  Spatagus.  1749 
Phil.  Trans.  XLVI.  146,  I  have  seen  some  Specimens  of 
the  common  pileated  and  galeated  Echinites. 

3.  Furnished  with  a  helmet  ;  wearing  a  helmet. 
1760  SWINTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  855  The  drapery  like- 

wise of  the  galeated  figure,  .is  something  different.  1879 
H.  PHILLIPS  Notes  Coins  g  The  galeated  head  of  Minerva. 
b.  fig.  Galeated  preface  :  a  rendering  of  L.  pro- 
logus  galeatus,  the  name  given  to  Jerome's  preface 
to  his  Latin  version  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

I7«  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Fr.  Gerumt  Pref.  9  A  galeated 
preface  would  be  too  latinized  a  term  for  a  work  not  pro- 
fessedly divine. 

Galeaze,  Galeche,  obs.  ff.  CALASH,  GALLIASS. 

Galee  (g?'l«").  [f.  GALE  z>.3  +  -EE.]  One  to 
whom  a  gale  (GALE  sb.*  4)  has  been  granted  ;  the 
tenant  of  a  gale. 


7t'  Times  19  July  211/2  There  is  no  fixity  of  tenure 
es  so  as  to  enable  the  galees  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds.     1888  Ibid.  LXXXV.  150/2  The  possession  of  such 


.  .  . 

property  conferred  upon  the  galee  a  licence  to  work  the  mine. 

Galee,  obs.  form  of  GALLEY. 

Galeeny  (gaU-ni).  Also  8  galina,  9  galan(e)y, 
-ainy,  -eny  ,  -iny,  gallini.  [a.  Sp.  gallina  morisca 
(Minsheu  1623)  lit.  'Moorish  hen',  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  Pg.  or  It.]  A  guinea  fowl. 

1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xxv.  234  They  had  also  here 
the  tame  galinas,  or  Guinea-hens,  called  tokay.  1801  JANE 
AUSTEN  Lett.  (1884)  I.  263  Bantam  cocks  and  Galinies.  i8ia 


know  a  hen's  egg  from  a  galeeny's  \  1887  .S1.  Chesh.  Gloss., 
Galainy,  a  guinea  fowl.  1888  Bcrksh.  Gloss.,  Gallini,  the 
Guinea  fowl. 

Galega  (galrga).  [mod.L. ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 
A  genus  of  the  N.O.  Leguminosse ,  Goat's  rue. 

1685  BOYLE  Salub.  Airfy  The  juice  of  Goat's-rue,  or  as 
others  call  it  Galega.  1882  Garden  12  Aug.  131/3  The 
Galegas.  .are  just  now  grand  border  plants. 

t  Galegale.  06s.~l  [A  ludicrous  perversion 
of  nightingale,  f.  galen  GALE  z/.1  ]  A  noisy  fellow ; 
a  '  sing-song '. 

a  1250  Ou'l  S;  Night.  257  Thu  hattest  nijtingale,  Thu 
mutest  bet  hoten  galegale,  Vor  thu  havest  to  monie  tale. 

Galege,  Galei,  obs.  ff.  GALOSH,  GALLEY. 

Galeid  (g^'Uid).  [ad.  mod.L.  Galeidx,  f. 
Galeus  =  Gr.  •voA.fo'r,  name  of  the  typical  genus.] 
A  shark  of  the  family  Galeidse  (Cent.  Diet.). 

Hence  Gale  idan  [see  -AN]  =  prec. 

1868  SIR  J.  RICHARDSON,  etc.  Museum  Nat.  Hist.  II.  164 
Order  XII  Galeods  or  Sharks  ..  Family  V.— Galcidans 
(Galeidx). 

Galeie,  obs.  form  of  GALLEY. 


GALEN. 

Galen  (g£'Jlen).  Also  4-6  Gallon,  [art.  I*. 
Galcn-us  (in  med.  L.  also  Galienus\  Gr.  ToA-ipos.] 
A  celebrated  physician  of  the  2nd  century  A.D., 
born  at  Pergamus  in  Asia  Minor.  Hence,  jocu- 
larly :  A  physician. 


phi: 

W.  ii.  iii.  29  .. -, 

heart  of  Elder?    1607  [see  EMFIUICUTIC].     1652  ASHMOLE 

Tkeat.  Cham.  Annot.  460  Every  Galen  hath  his  Plague. 
1714  PEARCE  Sped.  No.  572  F  2  Though  Impudence  and 
many  Words  are  as  necessary  to  these  Itinerary  Galens  as 
a  laced  Hat  or  a  Merry  Andrew.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom 
Cringle  xiv,  Then  followed  the  two  Galens,  and  little 
Reefpoint.  1893  FARMER  Slang,  Galen,  an  apothecary. 
Hence  Gale-nian  a.  [see  -IAN]  -  GALE-NIC  a.1, 
GALENICAL  a.1  Ga-lenism  [see  -ISM],  the  medical 
principles  or  system  of  Galen.  Also  in  com- 
bining form,  as  in  t  Gale'no-cliemiBt,  ?  one  who 
employs  both  Galenic  and  chemical  remedies. 

1665  G,  THOMSON  Galcno-pale  iv.  19  They  . .  of  a  sudden 
will  all  become  Chymists ;  but  Galeno-Chymists.  1717-51 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Galenic,  Paracelsus  . .  exploded  Ga- 
lenism,  and  the  whole  Peripatetick  doctrine.  1800  Med. 
Jrnl.  III.  256  The  doctrine  of  their  functions  still  savoured 
of  the  old  Galenian  Theory.  1869  O.  W.  HOLMES  Med.  Ess. 
vi.  (1883!  318  When  we  say  'cool  as  a  cucumber ',  we  are 
talking  Galenism.  1896  F.  RYLAND  Logic  102  The  fourth 
figure  is  still  sometimes  called  the  Galenian  figure. 

Galena  (galfna).  Min.  Also  7-9  galeena. 
[a.  L.  galena,  a  name  applied  by  Pliny  to  lead  at 
a  certain  stage  in  the  process  of  smelting;  com- 
monly, but  perh.  erroneously,  identified  with  Gr. 
•yaATji't;  a  calm.]  Native  lead  sulphide ;  the  common 
lead  ore.  False  or  pseudo-galena  =  BLACK  JACK  2. 
Also  called  lead-glance. 

[1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  517  The  third  part  of  the  vein 
which  remaineth  behind  in  the  furnace,  it  is  Galzena,  that 
is  to  say,  the  very  mettal  it  selfe  of  lead.]  1671  J.  WEBSTER 
Mclallogr.  xiii.  201  Galena,  or  the  hardest  of  Lead  ore. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Galena,  a  name  given  by 
mineralists  to  a  species  of  poor  lead  ore.  1706  KIRWAN 
Elem.  Min.  fed.  2)  II.  218  Lead  in  Galena  is  in  its  metallic 
state.  1812  BRACKENRIUGE  Views  Louisiana  (1814)  148 
The  ore  is  what  is  called  potter's  ore,  or  galena,  and  has 
a  broad  shining  grain.  1879  ATCHERLEY  Bo'erlana  186 
Parkins  showed  me  a  reef  of  galena  on  his  farm. 

eittrib.  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  552  A  specimen  of  galena 
lead  ore  was  found  in  a  small  stream  which  runs  into  the 
Quair.  1872  K.  B.  SMYTH  Mining  Statist.  91  Traces  of 
silver  have  been  found  by  the  lessees  of  a  galena  lease  at 
Murindal  Creek.  1873  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining 
24  The  greater  number  of  the  veins  located  near  the  center 
of  the  district  are  so-called  '  galena  ledges '. 

Galenic  (gale-nik),  a.l  [f.  GALEN  f  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Galen,  to  his  followers,  to  his 
principles  and  practice;  esp.  pertaining  to  vege- 
table preparations,  as  distinguished  from  chemical 
remedies.  Also  playfully  used  for :  Medical. 
Galenic  figure :  in  Logic  (see  GALENICAL). 

1668  MAYNWAKING  Compl.  Phys.  64  Galenick  Physitians 
are  of  two  sorts :  the  Rigid  Galenist,  and  the  Galeno- 
Chymist.  170?  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  I  Concerning 
the  old  Galenic  Doctrine  about  the  Pulses.  1710  SALMON 
(title),  English  Herbal,  or  the  History  of  plants,  names, 
species,  descriptions  . .  galenick  and  chymick  virtues  and 
uses.  1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  124  r  2  The  ordinary  Writers 
of  Morality  prescribe  to  their  Readers  after  the  Galenick 
way;  their  Medicines  are  made  up  in  large  Quantities. 
An  Essay-Writer  must  practise  in  the  Chymical  Method, 
and  give  the  Virtue  of  a  full  Draught  in  a  few  Drops.  1771 
Muse  in  Miniat.  50  Debar'd  O  Sun  !  thy  great  galenic 
skill,  Earth  shuts  her  pores,  and  Nature's  pulse  stands  still. 
a  1856  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  (1860)  I.  401  The  first  notice 
of  this  Galenic  Figure  is  by  the  Spanish  Arabian,  Averroes. 
1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Med.  Ess.  vi.  (1883)  339  Remedies  . . 
both  Galenic  and  chemical :  that  is,  vegetable  and  mineral. 

Galenic  (gale-nik),  a.2  [f.  GALENA  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  galena. 

1828  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Galenical  (gale-nikal),  a.l  and  sb.  Also  7  -all, 
gallenieal.  [f.  GALENIC  a.1 +  -AL.]  A  adj.  =  GA- 
LENic<z.i  Galenicalfigure:  inLogii:(see  quot.i774\ 

1652  ASHMOLE  Thttit.  Ckem.  Annot.  461  Albeit  I  magnifie 
Chemicall  Phisique,  yet  I  do  not  lessen  the  due  commenda- 
tions that  belong  to  Galenical!.  1671  GLANVILL  Disc.  M. 
StlMl  12  Galenical  Physicians.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist. 
Drugs  I.  133  They  are  much  us'd  in  Physick  among  several 
galenical  Compositions.  1741  WATTS  Imfrov.  Mintl  I.  xvii. 


768  w.: 


SON  Sir  Earth.  Safskull  I.  214  My  face  was  disguised  by  i_ 
galenical  mask  1774  REIn  Aristotle's  Logics  iii.  §2  It  [the 
fourth  figure  of  syllogism]  was  added  by  the  famous  Galen, 


QO         r»       -I        T>     I  rt t. 

I  .t,  iy  !'•  20  S'P'"  Galenical  Laboratory.  [Wanted] 
In  the  above  department  of  a  wholesale  druggist,  a  young 
man  who  thoroughly  understands  the  manufacture  of  tinc- 
tures and  galenical  preparations  on  a  large  scale. 

Hence  Gale'nically  adv.,  with  galenical  or  vege- 
table remedies. 

1681  SALMON  (title),  Compendium  of  Physick.  .showing  the 
Signs  and  Judgments  of  curing  all  Diseases  perform'd 
Astrologically,  Gallenically,  and  Chemically.  1694  Land 

Ga,f-  No'  /3020/4  The  Cure  of  a11  s°«s  of  Fevers;  Galeni! 
cally  and  Chymically  performed. 

B.  sb.  A  remedy  such  as  Galen  prescribed,  a 
vegetable  medicine,  a  simple. 
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1768  W.  DONALDSON  Sir  Bartlu  Saf  skull  1 1.  139  He  was 
occasionally  supplied  with  chymicals  and  galenicals.  1840 
BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  I.  Leccli  Folkestone,  He  swallowed, 
at  the  least,  two  pounds  of  chemicals  and  galenicals.  1884 
I'imes  14  Aug.  3  Suggestions  had  recently  been  made  for 
standardizing  some  of  our  galenicals. 

Galenical  (gale-nikal),  a:±  [f.  GALENIC  a.2  + 

-AL]  =  GALENIC  a.2 
1828  in  WEIISTEK  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Galeni-ferous,  a.    [f.  GALENA  +  -(I)FEBOUS.] 
Containing  or  producing  galena. 
In  recent  Diets. 

Galenism :  see  after  GALEN. 

Galenist  (g<?'-lenist).  Also  7  gollenist.  [f. 
GALEN  +  -IST.]  One  of  those  who  followed  the 
medical  principles  and  practice  of  Galen. 

1594  NASHE  Terrors  Nt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  249  This 
needle  Gallaunt ..  rayleth  on  our  Galenists,  and  calls  them 
dul!  gardners  and  hay-makers  in  a  mans  belly.  1606 


xvi.  iji,  I  had  rather  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  unskilful 
Gallenist,  than  of  a  rash  and  ignorant  Chymist.  1727-51 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  Galenists  stand  opposed  to  the 
chemists.  1869  O.  W.  HOLMES  Med.  Ess.  vi.  (1883)  319  These 
Galenists  were  what  we  should  call  '  herb-doctors '  to-day. 
1891  C.  CREIGHTON  Hist.  Epid.  Brit.  536  Sir  Theodore 
Mayerne,  the  King's  physician,  who  had  been  driven  from 
Paris  by  the  intolerance  of  the  Galenists. 
Hence  f  Galeni'stical  a.  =  GALENIC  a.l 
1612  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  236  They  excel  all 
Galenistical  compositions  for  the  eradicating  inveterate 
maladies. 

tGa'lenite.1  Obs.  [f.  GALEN  +  -ITE.]  = 
GALENIST. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  Trophies  793  A  skilful! 
Galenite,  Who  (when  the  Crisis  comes)  dares  even  foretell 
Whether  the  Patient  shall  do  ill  or  well.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Galenite,  one  that  studies  or  follows  the  Apho- 
risms of  Galen,  the  ancient  great  Physitian. 

Galenite-  (galrnait).  Min.  [f.  GALENA  + 
-ITE.]  =  GALENA. 

1868  DANA  Min.  41  All  galenite  is  more  or  less  argentiferous. 

Galenoid  (galfnoid),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  GALENA  + 
-OID.]  A.  adj.  Resembling  galena. 

1884  Athcnxum  26  Apr.  541/1  Depositing  ...  a  lustrous 
galenoid  coating  by  the  decomposition  of  an  alkaline  solution 
of  lead  tartrate  with  sulphur  urea. 
B.  sb.    Cryst.    (See  quot.) 

[The  form  occurs  most  freq.  in  galena,  whence  the  name.] 

1882  A.  H.  GREEN  Phys.  Geol.  11.  (ed.  3)  45  The  complete 
form  is  bounded  by  4  X  8  =  2<j  equal  and  similar  isosceles 
triangles  ;  it  is  called,  .the  Trigonal  Trisoctahedron,  or  the 
Galenoid. 

Galeny,  var.  GALEENY. 

Galeod  (g^'l^d).  Ickth.  [ad.  Gr.  ya\fwST,s 
resembling  a  shark,  f.  •vaA.cos  (see  next).]  A  shark. 

1868  [see  GALEIDAN]. 

Galeoid  (g^'lfoid),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  •yaAfoeiSijs,  f. 
ya\(6s  a  kind  of  shark :  see  -OID.]  a.  Ichth. 
Resembling  a  shark  or  dog-fish,  b.  Ent.  Belong- 
ing to  the  arachnidans  of  the  family  Galeodidee. 

1847  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  v.  217  The 
'AAcijn7£,  Aristotle  tells  us,  is  a  Shark  or  galeoid  fish. 

Galeon,  -oon,  obs.  forms  of  GALLEON. 

Galeopithecus  (g^lftpifrktw).  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  ya\(i;  marten-cat  +  niflij/cos  ape.]  A  flying 
lemur.  See  FLYING  ///.  a.  i  b. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  595/1  The  remarkable  genus 
Galeopithecus.  1848  CARPENTER  Anitn.  Pkys.  xii.  (1872) 
504  The  Galeopithecus  or  Flying  Lemur. 

Galeot,  obs.  f.  GALLIOT  I;  var.  GALLIOT  a. 

Gale  pote,  obs.  form  of  GALLIPOT. 

Galer  (g«'-laj).  Also  7  galor.  [f.  GALE^.*  + 
-EK,  -OB.  Cf.  GAVELLEK.]  In  Gloucestershire : 
f  a.  The  farmer  or  collector  of  the  '  gale '  or 
manorial  duty  on  fish  (obs.').  b.  The  agent  for  the 
letting  of '  gales '  or  mining  licences. 

c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Hundred  of  Berkeley  (1885)  321  The 
Lords  servant  or  farmer  thereof,  the  Galor.  1832  in  $th  Rep. 
Dean  Forest  Conini.  (1835)  70, 1  never  sold  a  gale,  but  I  have 
bought  quarries.  I  went  to  the  galer,  and  had  it  transferred 
in  the  gale-book. 

Galericnlate  (gtwliwkWWl),  a.  Dot.    [f.  L. 

galcricul-tim    (dim.    of  galerum    cap)  -f  -ATEa.] 
Capped,  furnished  with  a  cap  ;  =  GALEATE. 
1706  [see  GALEATE].  1755  in  JOHNSON  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Galericulated,  ///.  a.  Obs.    [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ED.]    =  prec. 

1698  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  468  A  broad,  round,  galerniculated 
[sic]  Lip,  the  Center  of  which  opens  into  the  Hollow  of  the 
Flower.  1725  [see  CUCULLATED  2]. 

Galerite  (galie-rait).  [ad.  mod.L.  galerites,  f. 
galer -urn  cap :  see  -ITE.]  A  fossil  sea-urchin  of  the 
genus  Galerites. 

1828  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

I  Galern.  Obs.-1  \zA.^.galerne  =  f \.galerna, 
Sp.,  Pg.,  galertio  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  (See  quot.) 

[14..  J.  YONGE  Secreta  Secretoruni  153  The  lordshupp  of 
solerne  ther  as  the  day  dawyth,  neyther  of  galerne  the 
bailhe,  ther  as  the  nyght  nyghtyth.]  1693  EVELYN  De  La 
Quint.  Compl.  Card.  I.  145  The  Galern,  otherwise  called 
the  North,  and  North  North-West  Wind,  which  reigns 
commonly  in  the  Month  of  April. 

Galette  (gale-t).  [a.  V.galetle.]  A  broad  thin 
cake  of  bread  or  pastry. 


GALIMATIAS. 

*77S  J-  JEKYLL  Corresp.  (1894)  51  He  was  crammed  with 
the  galette  or  cake  of  the  vintage.  1840  T.  A.  TROLLOI-E 
Summer  in  Britt.  II.  61  He  was,  in  short,  a  merry,  careless 
fellow,  eating  the  galette  when  he  could  get  it  [etc.].  1865 
MILTON  &  CHEADLE  North  W.  by  Land^  Taking  a  couple 
of '  gallettes  '  [sic],  or  unleavened  cakes,  a-piece,  [we]  set  out 
on  a  forced  march  to  the  Fort. 

Galewes,  -is,  -ys,  obs.  forms  of  GALLOWS. 

Galey(e,  obs.  forms  of  GALLEY. 

•!•  Galftil,  a.  Obs.  [f.  gal  GALE  sb.z  +  -FUL.] 
Of  a  deity  :  ?  Ready  to  give  oracular  responses  (cf. 
GALE  v.1  i). 

134.0-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  389  Ne  we  for  sake  of  our  sinne  no 
sacrifice  inaken  To  oure  galfule  god.  llnd,  668  For  mer- 
curic miche  spak  to  mentaine  iangle,  Je  holden  him  galful 

6  god,  &  god  of  the  tounge. 

Galghes,  Galhe(rork),  Galhouse,  -hows, 
obs.  forms  of  GALLOWS. 

Galiace,  var.  GALLIASS. 

Galiage,  var.  GALEAGE. 

t  Ga'lianes,  sb.  pi.  Obs.-1  [f.  Galien  GALEN.] 
'  Drinks  named  after  Galen  '  (Skeat). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  Prcam.  20  Thyn  ypocras,  and  eek 
thy  Galiones  [v.rr.  galy_ans,  Galianes,  Galiounes]  And  euery 
boyste  ful  of  thy  letuarie. 

Galiantine,  Galiard(e,  Galias(s(e,Galiau- 
dise,  Galic,  obs.  ff.  GALANTINE,  GALLIARD, 
GALLIASS,  GALLIABDISE,  GAELIC. 

t  Galiegross.  Obs.  Also  galligross.  [ad.  It. 
galea  grossa  great  galley.]  A  great  galley. 

1628  SIR  K.  DIGBY  Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  38, 1  had  intelligence 
that  there  was  great  force  of  galliones  and  galligrosses  in 
the  roade  that  might  happily  oppose  me.  1652  URQUHART 
Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  245  Whether  they  had  galleys,  galeoons, 
galiegrosses,  or  nuge  war  ships,  it  was  all  one  to  him. 

Galigal,  obs.  form  of  GALINGALE. 
Galilean  (goelilf-an) ,  a.1  and  sb.    [f.  L.  Galilx-a 
(Gr.  Ta\i\cda  Galilee)  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Galilee,  the  most 
northerly  province  of  Palestine. 

1637  MILTON  Lycidas  109  Last  came,  and  last  did  go,  The 
Pilot  of  the  Galilzan  lake. 

B.  sb.     A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Galilee  ; 
used  by  pagans  as  a  contemptuous  designation  for 
Christ,  and  hence  as  a  synonym  for  'Christian'. 
Also,  a  member  of  a  fanatical  sect  which  arose  in 
Galilee  in  the  1st  century. 

1611  BIBLE  Acts  ii.  7  Behold,  are  not  all  these  which 
speake,  Galileans  1  1683  Life  Julian  100  After  he  received 
that  mortal  blow,  he..cryed  out,  Thou  hast  overcome,  O 
Galilean.  1686  HORNECK  Cmtcif.  Jesus  xxiii.  697  A  Gali- 
lean was  a  nick-name  ;  when  the  Jews  called  one  a  Galilean, 
they  meant  an  inconsiderable  person.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  <y 
F.  I.  xvi.  526  Under  the  appellation  of  Galil£eans;  two  dis- 
tinctions of  men  were  confounded,  the  most  opposite  to  each 
other  in  their  manners  and  principles  ;  the  disciples  who  had 
embraced  the  faith  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  zealots  who 
had  followed  the  standard  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite. 

Galilean  fgselilJ'an),  a.2  [f.  Galileo  the  cele- 
brated Italian  astronomer  +  -AN.]  Distinctive 
epithet  of  the  form  of  telescope  invented  by  Galileo. 

1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Telescope,  The  Galilean  or 
Dutch  telescope.  1769  FRANKLIN  Lett,  Wks.  1887  IV.  234, 
I  have  got  from  Mr.  Ellicot  the  glasses,  &c.,  of  the  long 
Galilean  telescope.  1878  NEWCOMB  Pop.  Aslron.  n.  i.  108 
The  Galilean  telescope  was.  .of  the  simplest  construction. 

Galilee  (gae-HlO-  Also  6  Galleley.  [a.  OF. 
galilee,  a.  med.L.  galilsea  (Du  Cange),  a  use  of  the 
proper  name  (see  GALILEAN  a.  i).  Possibly  the 
allusion  is  to  Galilee  as  an  outlying  portion  of 
the  Holy  Land,  or  to  the  phrase  'Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles'  (Mail.  iv.  15).]  A  porch  or  chapel  at 
the  entrance  of  a  church. 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  L.  word  was_  also 
applied  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  nave,  as  being  a 
part  regarded  as  less  sacred  than  the  rest. 

[a  1186  Charter  in  Greenwell  Durh.  Catlt.  (1892)  48  note, 
Super  altare  Beatae  Mariae  in  occidental!  porte  ejusdem 
ecclesiae  quse  Galilaea  vocatur.J  1593  Rites  of  Durham  (Bur- 
Ices)  36  A  chappell  maide  and  dedicated  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  Maiie,  now  cauled  the  Galleley.  1814  SOUTHEY 
Roderick  xxiv.  29  There  was  a  church.. and  here  within 
An  oaken  galilee,  now  black  with  age,  His  old  Iberian 
ancestors  were  laid.  1848  RICKMAN  Archit.  128  The  most 
gorgeous  porch  of  this  style  in  existence  is  the  Galilee  at 
the  west  end  of  Ely  cathedral.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Oct. 
5/i  The  extension  of  the  chapel,  by  the  addition  of  a  galilee, 
was  entrusted  to  [etc.]. 

b.  attrib.  as  in  Galilee-bell,  -door,  -porch,  -steeple. 

1593  Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees)  33  Over  the  Galleley  dour 
ther,  in  a  belfray  called  the  Galleley  steple,  did  hing  iiij 
goodly  great  Bells.  Ibid.  35  And  dyd  rynne  streight  waie 
to  the  Galleley  Bell  and  tould  it,  to  th'  intent  any  man  that 
hard  it  might  knowe  that  there  was  som  man  that  had  taken 
Saunctuane.  1839  LONGF.  Hyperion  iv.  i,  My  arabesques 
. .  and  Holy-Roods  and  Galilee-steeples.  1868  Less  Mill. 
Age  354  There  is  a  Galilee  porch  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  great  transept.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  I.  127 
The  Galilee  porch  at  Ely ..  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  fully-developed  style  in  the  country. 

Galimatias  (gEelirme'tias,  goelim^'-J'as).    Also 

7  galimatia,  8  gallimatia  s,  galimathias.  [a.  F. 
galimatias,  a  word  of  unknown  origin,  first  found  in 
the  ifith  century ;  cf. galimafrte  GALLIMAUFRY,  and 
see    conjectures   in   Littre.]     Confused   language, 
meaningless  talk,  nonsense. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  ii,  A  Galimatia  of  extrava- 
gant conceits.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  275  f  6  The 


GALIMETA-WOOD. 

great  Cavity  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  Spongy  Substance,  ' 
which  the  French  Anatomists  call  Galimatias  and  the  Eng- 
lish, Nonsense.  1728  Lu.  HF.RVEY  Let.  to  Lady  M.  \Y. 
Montagu  28  Oct.  in  Laity  jW.'s  Lett.,  If  you  do  not  dis- 
like  long  letters,  and  an  unstudied  galimatias  of  tout  ce  qui 
se  trouve  au  bout  de  la  plume  (comme  dit  Madame  de 
Scvigni:),  let  me  know  it.  1824  H.  C.  ROBINSON  Diary  10  June 

(1869)  II.  x.  274  Now  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  C had 

no  opinions,  only  words,  for  his  assertions  seemed  a  mere 
galimatias.     1860   FAKHAR  Orig.  Lang.  vi.   144  Simple 
thoughts  overlaid  with  galimatias. 
b.  transf.  A  mixture,  medley. 

1762  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Montagu  clxv,  Her  dress,  like 
her  language,  is  a  galimatias  of  several  countries. 

Galime'ta-WOOd.  Also  galemeta.  The 
wood  of  a  West  Indian  tree  (Difholis  saluifolio). 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica.  201  The  White  Bullytree,  or 
Galimeta-wood.  This  tree,  .is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
reckoned  a  good  timber-wood. 

Galiiia,  var.  GALEENY. 

Galinasso,  var.  of  GALUNAZO. 

t  Galinga.  Obs.  Also  galingay,  galyngaye, 
GALANGA.  [a.  med.L.  galinga  :  see  next.]  =next. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  149/1  Galynga,  galinga.  a  1500  Rcci/>es 
in  Babces  Bit.  53  When  it  is  thyk,  do  |>er-to  gode  spyces, 
gynger  &  galingay  &  canyll  &  clows,  &  serue  it  forthe. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n  57/2  Cyperus,  or  English 
Galinga,  or  the  Bull-rush  hath  in  the  top  a  few  short  leaves. 

Galingale  (gK'lirjgeil).  Forms:  ( i gallengar), 
4-5  galyngal(e,  5  ganyngale,  6  gaily ngale.gali- 
gal ,  6  9  galingal,  7  gallingale,  galingame,  galin- 
gall,  6-9  galangal(e,  7  galangall,  calangall,  6,  8 
galengal,  8  galengale,  4-  galingale.  [ad.  OF. 
galingal  (garingal),  a.  Arab.  ^LsvjJj*  khalanjdn 
or  jjlxvjjjjk  khaulinjan,  said  to  be  a.  (through 
Pers.)  Chinese  Ko-liang-kiang,  lit.  'mild  ginger 
from  Ko,'  a  prefecture  in  the  province  of  Canton. 
The  word  appears  also  as  med.L.  galanga,  galinga 
(F.  galangue),  MDu.  galigaen  (Du.  galigaan,  gal- 
gant),  MHG.  galgan  (mod.Ger.  galganf).  Several 
of  these  continental  forms  are,  like  the  English 
word,  applied  to  some  kind  of  sedge  and  its  dried 
roots,  as  well  as  to  the  oriental  product.] 

1.  The  aromatic  root  of  certain  East  Indian  plants 
of  the  genera  Alfinia  and  K&mpferia,  formerly 
much  used  in  medicine  and  cookery. 

ciooo  So-r.  Leeclid.  III.  12  ponne  do  5u  pipor,  &  side- 
ware,  &  gallengar,  &  jinjifre.  c  1305  Land  Cokaync  73 
The  note  is  gingeuir  and  galingale.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol. 
381  A  Cook  they  hadde  with  hem  for  the  nones  To  boille 
the  chiknes  with  the  Marybones  And  poudre  Marchant 
tart  and  galyngale.  1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  x.  vii,  Ther 
groweth  galyngal,  cytoual,  gynger  canel  &  encens.  1553 

EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  23  In  this  Hand  is  greate 


..ger,  t  . 

&  such  hot  pieces.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  i.  63  China 
root,  Galingame,  Rhubarb,  Ginger,  &c.  1736  BAILEY 
Househ.  Diet.  49  Cardamums,  Cloves,  Cubebs,  Galangal, 
Ginger,  Mace  and  Nutmegs.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot. 
267  The  warm  and  pungent  roots  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
Galangale  are.  .used  by  the  Indian  doctors  in  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia. 

t  b.  A  dish  seasoned  with  galingale.  Obs. 
a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Bloody  Bra.  n.  ii,  Put  in  some  of  this 
[sc.  poison],  the  matter's  ended;  Dredge  you  a  dish  of  plovers, 
there's  the  art  on't ;  Or  in  a  galingale,  a  little  does  it. 


longus 
gale', 
those  of  the  true  galingale. 

1378  LYTE  Dodoens  HI.  xxiii.  346  The  roote  of  Cyperus  or 
English  Galangal  is  hoote  and  dry  in  the  third  degree.  1589 
COGAN  Haven  Health  (1636)  84  Galingale,  or  rather  Cipresse 
roots,  though  it  bee  rare,  yet  is  it  found  in  some  Gardens. 
1832  TENNYSON  Lotos-Eaters  23  Many  a  winding  Vale  And 
meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale. 

3.  attrib.,  as  galingale-root . 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxi.  332  The  lote  trees,  sea-grass 
reeds,  And  rushes,  with  the  galingale  roots,  .all  were  fir'd. 
1743  Land.  $  Country  Brew.  in.  (ed.  2)  226  Add  a  Pound 
or  two  of  Galingal-Roots  to  it. 

Galinipper,  Q-alinule :  see  GALL-. 

Qaliny,  var.  GALEENY. 

II  Gallon1.  Obs.  Also  6-7  gallion.  [Gr.  70- 
\iov.~]  The  plant  Galium  verum  or  Lady's  Bed- 
straw.  See  GALIUM. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Heroes  (1881)  38  Gallon  or  gallion 
is  named  in  englishe  in  the  North  countrey  Maydens  heire. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  Ixxv.  539  Gallion  hath  small,  rounde, 
euen  stemmes,  with  very  small  narrowe  leaues.  1616 
SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  497  Likewise  the  seed 
of  Gallion  or  petty  Mugguet. 

1  Gallon2.     Obs.    ?The  fore  part  of  a  ship. 

1604  E.  GRIMSTONE  Hist.  Siege  Oslend  149  The  vice- 
admiral! . .  brake  halfe  the  Gallon  of  his  owne  shippe,  and 
cut  of  all  the  hinder  part  of  her. 

Gallon,  obs.  form  of  GALLEON. 

Galiongee  (gsly^ndjr)-  [a-  Turk.  ^si^Jls 
qalyunji,  deriv.  of  qalynn,  a.  It.  galeone  GALLEON.] 
A  Turkish  sailor. 

1813  BYRON  Br.  Abydos  n.  ix,  All  that  a  careless  eye 
could  see  In  him  was  some  young  Galiongee.  1821  Blacffiu. 
Mae.  IX.  136  The  Pacha,  .call'd  to  him  a  Galiongee.  1823 
C.  B.  SHERIDAN  in  Joanna  Baillies  Collect.  Poems  104  Our 
Galiongees  were  her  life  and  her  breath. 
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G-aliot :  see  GALLIOT. 

Galipot  (gce'lipft).  Also  gallipot,  [a.  F.  gali- 
fot,galifo,  of  unknown  origin,  perhaps  connected 
\\  ith  OF.  garifot,  a  species  of  pine-tree.  But  cf. 
Littre  Stiff  I.]  The  turpentine  or  resin  which  exudes 
from,  and  hardens  upon,  the  stem  of  certain  pines. 

1701  W.  NICHOLSON  tr.  Cha/itats  Elem.  Clum.  (1800)  III. 
73  Galipot,  a  concrete  resinous  juice,  of  a  yellowish  white 
colour  and  strong  smell,  .comes  from  Guienne,  where  it  is 
afforded  by  two  species  of  pine.  1804  TINGRY  Varnishers 
Guide  11816)  19  This  turpentine,  when  it  has  acquired  con- 
sistence by  exposure  to  the  air,  forms  what  is  called  gallipot. 

attril'.  1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  Galipot  varnish. 

Galipot,  obs.  form  of  GALLIPOT. 

Galiuill  (ge"\\8m).  Bot.  [a.  mod.L.  galiitm, 
ad.  Gr.  ya\tov  BEDSTBAW  2.]  A  genus  of  plants 
(N.O.  Rubiacae)  :  =  BEDSTBAW  2. 

1548-1616  [see  GALioit1].    1785-94  MARTYN  Kotisseau's 
Bot.  xv.  i6j  Galium  has  a  salver  shaped  corolla  and  two    ' 
roundish  seeds.     1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Peru-j.  Bark  142    j 
A  little  galium  by  the  road-side. 

t  Galiwhistell.  Obs.  [Cf.  OF. 'ungsiffletde 
galer  d'argent',  in  a  list  of  jewels  dated  1474. 
?Connected  with  galervb.,  to  make  merry,  dance.] 

1423  Indenture  in  Rot.  Parl.  IV.  219  Item.i  Galiwhistell 
d'or  pois'  dim.  unc',  pris  x  s.  Item,  i  Muskball  d'or. 

Gall(gel),^.1  Forms:  I  sealla,(ealla),  Anglian 
galla,  3-4  jalle,  3-6  galle,  4  gawle,  4-5  gal, 
gale,  6-7  gaule,  7-8  gaul,  7  gawl,  6-9  Sc.  gaw, 
4-  gall.  [OE.  gealla  wk.  masc.,  agrees  in  meaning 
with  OS.  gnlla  fern.,  MDu.  galle  fern.,  (Du.  gal 
fern.),  OHG.  galla  fern.,  (MHG.  and  G. galle  fern.), 
and  ON.  gall  str.  neut.  (but  Swed.  galle  masc., 
galla  fern.,  Da.  galde  com.)  :-OTeut.  types *gallo™, 
gallon-,  -Sn- :— pre-Teut.  *gholno-. 


Gr.  xAtu-pos,  the  gall  being  thus  named  from  its  colour.] 

I.  1.  The  secretion  of  the  liver,  bile.  Now  ap- 
plied only  (exc.  in  Comb.}  to  thatofthelower animals, 
esp.  to  ox  gall  (see  Ox)  as  used  in  the  arts.  (From 
the  earliest  period  often  used, like  L./el,  F.  fie!, etc., 
as  the  type  of  an  intensely  bitter  substance.) 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  Ixviii.  7  Saldun  in  mete  minne  gallan. 
ciooo  J£LFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  160/40  Pel,  uel  tills, 
^ealla.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxvii.  34  And  his  sealdon 
hym  win  drincan  wiS  eallan  [MS.  Bodl.  xeallan]  jemenged. 
CI200  Vices  ft  Virtues  (1888)  119  Ajeanes  |>at  underfeng 
godd  Se  bit  ne  jalle  on  his  muSe.  a  1225  Alter.  R.  106  He 
smeihte  galle  on  his  tunge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24046  pai 
gaf  him  gall  to  drinc.  1:1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  1109 
(1137)  The  woofull  teres  bat  pei  letyn  fall  As  bitter  wer. . 
as  is  ligne  Aloes  or  gall.  14. .  Metr.  Voc:  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 


from  that  meate.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  405  Gal 
is  the  greatest  Resolvent  of  curdled  Milk.  1795  WOLCOTT 
(P.  Pindar)  Pindariana  Wks.  1812  IV.  218  'tis  sweetness 
tempts  the  insects  from  the  skies ;  Gall  needeth  not  a  flapper 
for  the  flies.  1860  C.  SANGSTER  Sorvt.  176  The  sweat  oozed 
from  me  like  great  drops  of  gall. 

b.  fig.  with  reference  to  the  bitterness  of  gall. 

CI200  ORMIN  15419  To  birrlenn  firrst  te  swete  win  and 

sibbenn  bitterr  galle.    a  1300  Cursor  M.  25729  Hony  bai 


D.'s^ks.  1873 II  1. 181  Loues  sweets  last  best,  when  we  haue 
drunk  downe  Gall.     16*4  QUARLES  Div*  Powis,  Job  xii.  88 


. 

His  Plenty  . .  shall  Be  Hony,  tasted,  but  digested,  Gall. 
1752  MASON  Elfrida  56  Relentless  Conscience  Pours  more 
of  gall  into  the  bitter  cup  Of  their  severe  repentance.  1824 
W.  IRVING  T.  Trait.  II.  53  And  yet  was  free  from  the  gall 
of  disappointment. 

C.  in  Biblical  phrases. 

1382  WYCLIF  Lain.  iii.  19  Recorde  of  porenesse  and^of 
myn  ouergoing,  and  of  wrmod  and  of  galle.  — Acts  viii. 
23  Forsoth  in  galle  of  bittirnesse  and  bond  of  wickidnesse 
I  se  thee  for  to  be.  1726-46  THOMSON  Winter  1055  Why 
the  good  man's  share  In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul. 
1893  Times  25  Apr.  10/1  A  Bill  the  very  idea  of  which  is 
galfand  wormwood  to  the  Protestant  artisans. 

2.  The  gall-bladder  and  its  contents. 

c  1200  ORMIN  1259  Forr  cullfre  iss  milde,  and  meoc,  and 
swete  and  all  wi)>butenn  galle.  c*yy>Arth.  ff  Merl.  7176 
pat  schulder  &  arm  &  ribbes  alle  He  donn  kitt  wi>  huer  & 


GALL. 

"577  !>•  GOOCF,  Ifcrcsliac/i's  Huso.  III.  (1586)  135 1>,  margin, 
The  Gal,  or  Yellows  [fa  the  text  :  The  sicknesse  of  the  Gall 
is  knowen  by  the  running  eies  (etc.)l- 

8.  Bitterness  of  spirit,  asperity,  rancour  (supposed 
to  have  its  seat  in  the  gall :  see  1390  in  sense  2). 

c  1200  ORMIN  1253  And  arrt  te  sellf  353  milde  and  meoc 
annd  all  wibbutenn  galle.  a  1340  HA.MPOLE  Psalter,  Song 
lU-zekiali  497  Wi^outen  gall  of  yre  and  wickidnes.  1377 
LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  155  Falseness*  I  fynde  in  bi  faire 
speche,  And  gyle  in  bi  gladde  chere,  and  galle  is  in  \>\ 
lawghynge.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  II.  43/1  A  plea- 
sant conceited  companion,  full  of  mirth  without  gall.  1641 
I.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  II.  152  Breaches  of  charity. . 
by  virnlencie  and  gall  of  our  pennes,  and  by  the  violence 
of  our  hands.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  q  F.  III.  xlviii.  20  Their 
votaries  have  exhausted  the  bitterness  of  religious  gall.  1849 
ROBERTSON  Sertn.  Ser.  I.  xxi.  (1866)  349  The  bitterness 
which  changes  the  milk  of  kindly  feelings  into  gall.  1887 
HALL  CAINE  Deemster  xxxvi.  236  Fellows  who  had  shown 
ruth  for  the  first  time,  began  to  snow  gall  for  the  hundredth, 
t  b.  Spirit  to  resent  injury  or  insult.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  303  And  if  it  fal..A  man  to  lese  so 
his  galle  Him  aught.. the  name  here  of  pacient.  1:1450 
Cokmolds  Daunce  96  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  42  And  ?et  for 
all  hys  arete  honour,  Cokwold  was  Kyng  Arthour,  Ne  galle 
non  he  had.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  iii.  93  We  haue  galles  : 
and  though  we  haue  some  Grace,  Yet  haue  we  some  Re- 
uenge.  ci68o  BEVEKIDGE  Semi.  (1729)  I.  130  If  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  gall  in  us. 

tc.  Hence,  To  break  one" s  gall :  in  early  use,  to 
break  the  spirit,  cow,  subdue ;  in  later  slang  (see 
quot.  1785).  Obs. 

c  1460  Tvwneley  Myst.  xxiii.  589,  I  warand  you  . .  That 
he  shall  soyn  yelde  the  gast,  (for  brestyn  is  his  gall. 
1508  DUNBAR  Flytingw.  Kenncdie  183  Obey,  theif  baird, 
or  I  sal  brek  thy  gaw.  c  1530  Remeilie  of  Lone  Ixv,  in 
Chaucer's  Wks.  (1532)  368  a/I  Whiche  she  perceyuyng 
brasteth  his  gal  And  anon  his  great  wodenesse  dothe  fal. 
1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinslied  II.  142/2  The 
deputie,  when  he  had  broken  the  galles  of  them,  &  had  thus 
dispersed  them,  .returned  towardstDublin.^i625-6PuRCHAs 

b,',' 


galle  we  makib  noon  anothamie,  for  al  oure  science  makib 
noon  mencioun  of  a  wounde  in  be  galle.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min. 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  56  To  have  a  galle,  and  be  clepid  a 
douffe..It  may  wele  ryme,  but  it  accordith  nought.  1541 
R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  I  ij  a,  What  is  y« 
galle  ?. .  It  is  a  bag  or  bladder  panyculous  set  in  the  holow- 
nes  of  the  lyuer.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  vi,  He  ..  did  .. 
wast  his  inward  gall  with  deepe  despight.  1635  HEYWOOD 
Hierarch.  VII.  416  Her  Gall  being  burst,  she  would  be  scene 
to  swim.  1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  in.  xxii.  403  Ground- 
Ivy,  it  is  a  wound-herb,  opens  the  Lungs  and  Gall,  cleanses 
the  Reins.  1743  Land,  fy  Country  Brew.  n.  (ed.  2)  151 
Two  different  Juices  from  the  Gaul  and  Sweet-bread. 
1820  Blackw.  Mag.  VII.  470  Only  a  gut,  a  gaw,  and  a 
gizzard.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  543  The  gall- 
bladder is  most  carefully  removed  from  the  leopard  and  burnt 
coram publico .  .This  burning  of  the  gall,  however,  .is  done 
merely  to  destroy  it 

f  b.  Short  for  '  sickness  of  the  gall  ,  a  disease 
in  cattle.  Obs. 


man  just  brought  in,  who  appears  melancholy  and  dejected. 
4.   U.S.  slang.  Assurance,  impudence. 
1890  Cambridge  (Mass.l  Frozen  Truth  28  Nov.  2/3  And 


a  few  feet  away. 

II.  In  certain  transferred  uses, 
t  5.  Poison,  venom.  Obs. 

[Traces  of  a  confusion  between  the  notions  of '  bitter '  and 
'  poisonous '  are  found  in  many  langs.  (see,  e.g.,  Deut.  xxxii. 
32-34! ;  it  was  also  anciently  believed  that  the  venom  of 
serpents,  etc.  was  produced  from  their  gall  (Plin.  N.  H.  XI. 
cxciiil.  Cf. '  sagitta  armata  felle  veneni ',  Virg.  SEn.  xii.  857.  ] 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  6755  Galle  of  draguns  (-air  wyne 
sal  be,  And  wenym  of  snakes  bar-with.  1382  WYCI.IF  Deut. 
xxxii.  33  Gal  of  dragouns  the  wyne  of  hem,  and  veny_m  of 
eddres  vncurable.  a  1450  Le  Morte  Arlh.  1654  How  in  an 
appelle  he  dede  the  galle. 

6.  Gall  of  the  earth  [L.fel  terrtf,  F.fel  de  terre]  : 
a  name  given  to  the   Lesser  Centaury,  from  its 
bitterness :  cf.  earth-gall  (EAiiTH  rf.l  B.  II).    Also 
applied  to  other  plants. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  37  Centorie  is  called  the  bitter 
Herbe..some  cal  it  the  gal  of  the  earth.  1605  TIMME 
Quersit.  III.  148  Out  of  the  lesser  centaurie,  which  some  call 
the  gaule  of  the  earth,  much  salt  is  extracted.  1848  CRAIG, 
Gaff  of  the  earth,  a  name  given  in  North  America  to  the 
plant  Sonchusfioridanus,  a  species  of  the  Sow-thistle. 

7.  The  scum  of  melted  glass  {V.Jlel  de  verre]: 
see  GLASS-GALL. 

III.  8.    Comb.,  as  gall-like  adj.     Also  gall- 
bag,  -cyst,  the  vessel  containing  the  gall  =  GALL- 
BLADDER ;  gall-drop,  a  drop  of  gall  or  bitterness  ; 
gall-duct,  -passage,  -pipe,  the  tube  through  which 
the  bile  passes  ;  f  gall-sickness  [  =  Du.  galziekte, 
Ger.  gallsuclit],  a  form  of  intermittent  fever,  com- 
mon in  the  Netherlands  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}  ;  t  gall's 
purse  -gall-bag ;  t  gall-wet  a.,  steeped  in  gall  or 
bitterness.     Also  GALL-BLADDKB,  GALL-STONE. 

1625  HART  Anat.  Ur.  i.  ii.  15  A  yellow . .  colour  of  the 
skinne  doth  better  declare  any  obstruction  of  the  *gall-bagge 
..then  the  vrine.  1794  COLERIDGE  Death  Cliatterton  109 
For  oh  !  big  *gall-drops. .  Have  blackened  the  fair  promise  of 
thy  spring.  1702  T.  PURCELL  Cholick  1714)  49  The  Preter- 
natural Position  of  Parts ;  as  of  the  "Gall-duct  inserted  into 
the  Stomach.  1876  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.  IX.  85  The  fissure 
was  chiefly  occupied  superficially  by  a  very  dilated  gall- 
duct,  so  large  that  the  index  finger  entered  it  readily  on 
opening  it.  1605  TIMME  Quersit.  i.  xvi.  85  They  abounde 
with  a  certaine  *gaulike  bitternesse.  1676  COOKE  Marrow 
Chirurg.  390  In  it  [the  Duodenum]  are  inserted  the  'Gall- 
passage,  Dnctus  Choledochits  &  Ductus  IVirtzvn^ianns  or 
Pancreaticus.  1712  BLACKMORE  Creationvi.  520  Which., 
striving  thro'  the  'Gall-pipe,  here  unload  Their  yellow 
Streams,  more  to  refine  the  Flood.  1528  PAYNEL  Salerne's 
Rcgim.  B  iij  b,  The  other  necessite  is  in  respecte  of  the 
'galles  purse.  1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Virgid.,  Sat.  n.  Prol., 
With  *gall-weet  words  and  speeches  rude,  Controls  the 
maiiers  of  the  multitude. 

Gall  (g?!"1,  sl>2  Forms :  I  sealla,  4-6  galle, 
4-7  gaule,  7  gal,  6-9  Se.  gaw,  6-  gall.  [OE. 
gealla  wk.  masc.,  a  sore  on  a  horse,  corresponds  in 
meaning  to  MSw.  galle  wk.  masc.,  MLG.,  MHG., 
mod.G.  galle  fern.,  Du.  gal  fern. ;  in  Ger.  and  Du. 
the  word  has  or  has  had  (see  Grimm  Wb.  and 
the  Nederl.  Woordenb.}  the  senses '  pimple  or  blister 


GALL. 

generally,  barren  spot  in  a  field,  flaw  or  rotten 
place  in  a  rock ',  etc.  All  these  words  are  in  the 
several  langs.  formally  identical  with  those  repr. 
GALL  st.\  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  they  may 
be  actually  identical ;  the  notion  of  '  venom  ' 
(GALL  s/>.1  5)  passes  easily  into  that  of  '  envenomed 
sore'  (cf.  FELON  rf.2)  ;  the  other  senses  illustrated 
below  may  be  explained  as  referring  to  the  gall  as 
a  part  of  the  carcass  which  has  to  be  removed  as 
useless  and  offensive.  The  ON.  and  MSw.  galle 
wk.  masc.,  'fault,  defect'  (in  phrases  equivalent 
to  'without  gall'),  seems  to  admit  of  the  same 
explanation. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  words  of  different  etymology 
have  influenced  the  st  use-development  in  the  Eng.  and  other 
Teut.  langs.  In  the  Rom.  langs.  the  word  for  GALL  so.3 
(F.  galle,  It.  gala,  Sp.  ngalla)  was  used  for  a  swelling  on 
the  fetlock  of  a  horse  (=Ger.  floszgalle,  windgalle,  Eng. 
WINDGALL),  and  Ger.  writers  of  the  :6th  c.  argue  that  the 
word  ought,  being  a  transferred  use  of  galle  gall-nut,  to  be 
limited  to  this  specific  meaning.  In  Eng.  the  word  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  (through  GALL  ?'.)  by  OF,  galler, 
galer  to  rub,  scratch,  gall :  possibly  also  by  F.  gale  fern., 
Itch,  scurf,  scab  (also,  flaw  in  cloth,  whence  Du.  goat) ',  the 
source  of  these  words  is  unknown,  one  suggestion  being  that 
they  are  derived  from  L.  galla  GALL  s6.z] 
1.  Originally,  a  painful  swelling,  pustule,  or 
blister,  esp.  in  a  horse  (cf.  WINDGALL).  In  later 
use  (?  influenced  by  GALL  v.},  a  sore  or  wound 
produced  by  rubbing  or  chafing. 

(iooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  156  Wi5  horses  geallan.  Lacna 
5one  geallan  mid  [etc.],  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  185/1  Galle, 
score  yn  mann  or  beeste,  strnmus,  marisla  ["i—marisca, 
hsemorrhoid  ?].  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.fy  Uplondyshm.  (Percy 
Soc.)  p.  ix,  See  how  my  handes  are  with  many  a  gall,  And 
stifle  as  a  borde  by  worke  continual!.  1571  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxvi.  167  Tuiche  anis  the  gaw  and  yan  the  hors 
wil  fling,  Fra  tyme  ye  spur  and  hit  him  on  the  quik.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  xxvin.  xxvii.  (1609)  681  Full  against  my  will 
I  touch  these  points,  as  sores  and  gals  [vulnera]  that  will 
not  abide  the  rubbing.  1702  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3807/4  Lost 
or  Stolen  . .  a  brown  Bay  Horse,  .a  Gall  on  the  near  side. 
1855  KINGSLEY  West™.  Hoi  (1889)  329  He  only  got  one 
shrewd  gall  in  his  thigh. 

t  b.  In  specific  applications  (see  quots.).  Obs. 
1575  TURBBRV.  Faulconrie  345  Divers  times  there  rise  up 
knubbes  upon  ye  feete  of  hawkes,  as  upon  the  feete  of  Capons, 
which  some  call  Galles  and  some  goutes.  1741  Compl. 
Fam.-Piece  in.  504  Of  the  Gall  in  Swine  . .  This  Distemper 
shews  itself  by  a  Swelling  that  appears  under  the  Jaw. 

t  C.  To  claw,  rub,  hit  on  the  gall :  Jig.  to  touch 
(a  person)  on  a  sore  or  tender  point.  Also  absol.  Obs. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  T.  84  Ther  is  noon  of  vs  alle  If  any 
wight  wol  clawe  vs  on  the  galle  That  we  nel  kike  for  he  : 
seith  vs  sooth.  1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  97  Yet  wrote  \ 
he  none  ill  Sauynge  he  rubbid  sum  vpon  the  gall.  1585 
ABP.  SANDYS  Serm.  xiv.  242  Herod  heard  John  gladly  while 
hee  carped  others,  but  hee  could  not  abide  to  bee  rubbed  on 
the  gall  himselfe.  1640  SANDERSON  Serm.  II.  172  We  shall 
scarce  read  a  chapter,  or  hear  a  sermon,  but  we  shall  meet 
with  something  or  other  that  seemeth  to  rub  upon  that  gaul. 
2.  Jig.  Something  galling  or  exasperating ;  a  state 
of  mental  soreness  or  irritation. 

1591  Tronb.  Raigne  K.  John  n.  (i6ri)  104  The  other 
griefe,  I  that's  a  gall  indeed,  To  thinke  that  Douer  castle 
should  hold  out  Gainst  all  assaults.  1596  SPENSER  State 
Irel.  (Globe)  612/2  They  did  great  hurt  unto  his  title,  and 
have  left  a  perpetuall  gall  in  the  myndes  of  that  people. 
a  1626  Bp.  ANDREWES  Serm.  x.  (1661)  462  The  gals,  that  sin 
makes  in  the  conscience,  are  the  entering  of  the  iron  into  ! 
our  soul.  1832  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  i.  ix,  In  a  few  days  he 
might  be  rid  of  the  gall  and  the  pang.  1880  MRS.  PARB 
Adam  ff  Eve  xxxi.  421  This  . .  was  a  gall  which  of  late  she 
had  been  frequently  called  upon  to  endure. 

1 3.  A  person  or  thing  that  harasses  or  distresses. 
.  '537  st-  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  4n  Theise  men,  being 
inhabited  in  soch  a  gall  of  the  countrie  as  thei  be,  been 


peachement  unto  theeves.  .and  also  a  gall  agaynst  all  rebells 
and  outlawes.    Ibid.  654/1  For  if  they  [the  Irish]  might  be 
suffred  to  remayne  about  the  garrison . .  they  would . .  be  ever 
after  such  a  gall  and  inconvenience  unto  them,  as  that  [etc.]. 
t  b.  Galling  or  harassing  effect.  Obs. 
1548  HALL  C/iron.,  Hen.  VI,  ii2b,  The  Frenchmen,  not 
able  to  abide  the  smart,  and  gaules  of  the  arrowes    fled 
a  pace. 

4.  A  place  rubbed  bare ;  an  unsound  spot,  fault 
or  flaw  ;  in  early  use  also  a  breach.  Now  only 
techn. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  n4  A  bowe  . .  not  marred 
with  knot,  gaule,  wyndeshake,  wem.freate  or  pynche.  i6oj 
£,TT  ?"'•  T"^s  (I(?"  "°5  They-  -with  great  labou? 


in  me  cheaper  grades  a  few  small  shakes   eals  and 
want  of  figure  are  not  accounted  faults  g      ' 

b.  Sc.  A  fault,  dike. 

1805  FORSYTH  Solatia  Scotl.  II.  470  The  coal-field  from 
baltcoats  to  Garnock  is  cut  into  three  parts  by  two  irreat 
dikes  or  natural  walls  of  whinstone.  .here  termed  galls. 
5.  A  bare  spot  in  a  field  or  coppice  (see  GALL  z>.l 
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3).  In  the  southern  U.S.  a  spot  where  the  soil 
has  been  washed  away  or  exhausted. 

1573  TUSSER  Hitso.  li.  (1878)  114  Bare  plots  full  of  galles  if 
ye  plow  ouerthwai-t,  and  compas  it  then,  is  a  husbandlie 
part.  1710  HH.MAN  Tusser  Rcdiv.  Jan.  7  Gauls  are  void 
Spaces  in  Coppices  which  serve  for  nothing  but  to  entice  the 
Cattel  into  it,  to  its  great  Damage.  1790  \V.  MARSHALL 
Midi.  Counties  1 1.  437  Gloss.,  Galls,  vacant  or  bald  places  in 
a  crop.  1813  SIR  J.  CULLUM  Hist.  Hatvsted  ft  Hartl-n'ick 
iii,  Sand-galls,  spots  of  sand  in  a  field  where  water  oozes, 
or,  as  we  say,  '  spews  up ' ;  and  lands  where  such  spots  are 
frequent,  are  called  gaily  lands.  1879  Miss  JACKSON 
Shropsh.  Word-bit.,  Gall . .  13),  a  stiff,  wet,  '  unkind  ',  place 
in  plough-land.  1891  T.  N.  PAGE  Ole  yirginia  140  The 
log  cabin,  set  in  a  gall  in  the  middle  of  an  old  field  all 
grown  up  in  sassafras. 

t  6.  Filth,  impurity ;  fig.  '  the  offscourings  ', 
refuse.  Obs.  [With  galle  oper  glet  in  the  first 
quot.,  cf.  early  mod. Ger.  voller  galle  and  glesz 
(Grimm),  said  of  a  rock  full  of  unsound  places. 
Cf.  also  GALL  jvU  7.] 

13..  E.  E.  Allil.  P.  A.  1059  With-outen  fylbe  ober  galle 
o|>er  glet.  Ibid.  C.  285  Thaj  I  be  gulty  of  gyle  as  gaule  of 
prophetes, 

7.  Comb.,  as  f  gall-nibbed  a.,  rubbed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  chafed  ;  gall-spot,  a  mark  produced 
by  chafing. 

1735  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Bone  Sfavin,  Take  the 
Root  of  Elecampane  . .  wrap  it  in  a  Paper  and  roast  it  soft, 
and  after  it  is  *gall-rubb'd  and  chafed  well,  clap  it  on.  1713 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5157/4  Some  white  *Gall-spots  on  her  Withers. 

Gall  (gpl),  stfl  Forms  :  4-6  galle,  6-7  gaul(e, 
gawle,  8  gawl,  5-  gall.  [a.  K.  galle  =  It.  gala,  Sp. 
galla  (in  Minsheu  galha} :— L.  galla  the  oak-apple, 
gall-nut ;  Sp.  has  also  agalla.] 

1.  An  excrescence  produced  on  trees,  especially 
the  oak,  by  the  action  of  insects,  chiefly  of  the 
genus  Cynips.     Oak-galls  are  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ink  and  tannin,  as  well  as  in  dyeing 
and  in  medicine. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  civ.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
The  mall  (Mandragora)  hab  white  leues . .  and  apples  growe> 
on  be  leues,  as  galles  groweb  on  oken  leues.  c  1440  Pronfp. 
Pam.  185/1  Galle  of  appulle,  or  ober  frute  (P.  galle,  oke 
appyll,  galla).  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  I.  xviii.  57  Neyther 
montayne  ne  valeye  . .  taketh  not  away  fro  therthe  his 
roundenesse  no  more  than  the  galle  leueth  'to  be  rounde 
for  his  prickis.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  it.  109  b,  A  gall  is  the 
fruite  of  an  oke  and  specially  of  the  lefe.  1616  SURFL.  & 
MARKH.  Country  Farnte  28  He  shall  know  a  fruitful!  and 
fertile  yeare,  if  he  see  in  the  Oke  apples,  commonly  called 
Gals,  a  Flie  engendred  and  bred.  1697  DRYDEN  yirg. 
Georg.  iv.  389  To  these  add  pounded  Galls,  and  Roses  dry. 
1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  388  The  balls, 
or  galls  upon  the  leaves,  are  occasioned  by  a  small  insect 
with  four  wings.  1841  TENNYSON  Talking  Oat  70,  I  swear 
(and  else  may  insects  prick  Each  leaf  into  a  gall).  1869  [see 
CASE  so.''  2  c].  1882  Garden  14  Oct.  335/2  Another  very 
interesting  gall  is  the  Artichoke  gall  . .  so  called  from  its 
somewhat  resembling  in  form  a  Globe  Artichoke. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  simple  attrib.,  as  gall- 
knob  ;   also  in  the  names  of  various  insects  pro- 
ducing galls,  as  gall-beetle,  -gnat,  -insect,  -louse, 
-mite,  -moth,  -wasp  ;  b.  objective,  as  gall-bearing, 
-making,  -producing  adjs.    Also  gall-apple  =  sense 
I  ;  gall-leaf,  a  leaf  upon  which  a  gall  is  formed  ; 
gall-oak,   f-tree,  the  oak   (Quercus  infectoria) 
upon  which  are  produced  the  galls  of  commerce ; 
gall-steep,  '  a  bath  of  nutgalls,  for  the  process 
of  galling  in  Turkey-red  dyeing '  (Cassell).     Also 
GALL-FLY,  GALL-NUT. 

!6«  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (.653)  203  »Gall-apples 
or  Gals  is  thereto  a  good  medicine.  1828  DE  QUINCEY 
Toilette  Hebr.  Lady  in  Blackiv.  Mag.  XXIII.  297  A  pre- 


m  Misc.  Tracts  (1762)  86  When  the  *gall-insec(  called 
cymps,  has  fixed  her  eggs  in  the  leaves  of  an  oak,  the  wound 
of  the  leaf  swells.  1892  L.  F.  DAY  Nat.  in  Ornam.  ii.  23 
In  the  poplar  too,  the  prominent  "gall-knob  at  the  base  of 
the  leaf-stalk  is  distinctly  characteristic.  1865  E  PEACOCK 
in  At/iexenm  18  Mar.  388  When  this  happens  the  'gall- 
leaves  become  prominent  objects.  1868  WOOD  Homes 
•without  H.  xxvi.  505  There  are  also  *gall-making  insects 
among  the  Diptera.  1881  Miss  ORMEROD  Man.  Inj.  Ins 
179  The  diseased  growths  formed  of  irregular  masses  of  twigs 
. .  are  caused  by  this  *  Gall-mite.  1597  GF.RARDE  Herbal 
Table  Eng.  Names,  *Gall  tree,  and  "Gall  oke  with  his  kinds. 
1835  BOOTH  Analyt.  Diet.  91  The  Quercus  insect ifera,  or 
Gall-oak,  is  a  native  of  Asia.  1859  DARWIN  Orif.  Stec 
'•  .  VW'  °  .The  complex  and  extraordinary  out-growths 
which  invariably  follow  from  the  insertion  of  a  minute  drop 
ofpoison  by  a  'gall-producing  insect. 

Gall  (ggl),  z/.i  Forms :  5-7  galle,  6  guall, 
6-7  gaule,  6-9  gaul,  7-8  gawl,  6-9  Sc.  gaw,  6- 
gall.  [f.  GALL  si>.'t;  app.  orig.  a  back-formation 
from  GALLED  ppl.  a.2 ;  the  sense  may  have  been 
influenced  by  association  with  OF.  galler  '  to  gall, 
fret,  itch ;  also,  to  rub,  scrape,  scrub,  claw,  scratch 
where  it  itcheth '  (Cotgr.).] 

1.  trans.  To  make  sore  by  chafing  or  rubbing. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  185/1  Gallyn,  or  make  gallyd,  strumo. 
153°  PALSGR.  560/1,  I  galle  a  horse  backe  with  sadell  or 
otherwyse,  je  rc/oulle.  Ibid.,  I  gall,  as  one  dothe  his 
buttockes  with  rydyng,  jt  me  escorche  les  /esses.  1602 
S.HAKS.  Ham.  v.  1153  The  toe  of  the  Pesant  comes  so  neere 
the  heeles  of  our  Courtier,  hee  galls  his  Kibe.  1696  tr.  Du 

%Z*/.t*liV±Lm*i  34  My  Horse'  who  was  ga'fd  «nder 
the  Saddle-Bow.    1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  20:  The  Pols 


GALLANT. 

. .  may  draw . ,  your  Thigh  against  the  underside  of  the  Cheek 
of  the  Lathe,  and  . .  Gawl,  and  also  tire  your  Thigh.  1782 
COWPI-  R  Gilfin  76  The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot,  Which 
gall'd  him  in  his  seat.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIF.  Met.  Leg., 
Colntnbus  xlii,  Base  irons  his  noble  pris'ner  gall.  1844  ALB. 
SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Lcdlmry  Iv.  (1886)  168  [His]  feet  were  some- 
what galled  with  the  hard  walking  of  the  previous  days, 
f  b.  To  gall  off:  to  rub  off,  remove  by  chafing. 
1602  MARSTON  Ant.  ff  Mel.  n.  Wks.  1856  I.  21  Her  wit 
stings,  blisters,  galles  off  the  skinne.  1677  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
1220/4  A  dapple  gray  Gelding ..  the  hair  being  gauled  off  of 
his  breast,  by  drawing  in  a  Coach.  1694  Ibid.  No.  3027/4 
The  hair  is  galled  off  from  the  off  Thigh  and  Ribs. 

2.  To  fret  or  injure  (inanimate  objects)  by  rubbing 
or  contact. 

1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  III.  66  The  Gabriell  . .  had  her  Cable 
gauld  asunder  with  a  piece  of  driuing  yce.  1618  W.  LAWSON 
New  Orch.  6r  Garden  (1623)  22  You  shall  see  the  tops  of 
trees  rubd  off,  their  sides  galled  like  a  galled  horses  backe 
1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Conipl.  Card.  19  Make  several 
holes  in  the  Earth  Avith  some  Iron-Pin  . .  but  withal  so  cau- 
tiously, as  not  to  gall  any  of  the  Roots.  1793  Trans.  Soc. 
ArtsX.1.  21  We  ..  cut  out  every  branch  that  was  decayed 
or  galled.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  viii.  (1813)  106  Take 
care  to  fix  the  stake  firmly,  and  to  tie  the  tree  so  with  a 
firm  hay  band  that  it  may  not  easily  get  galled. 

f  3.  To  break  the  surface  of,  produce  furrows  or 
cavities  in  (ground,  soil) ;  to  fret  or  wash  away.  Obs. 
1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1223/2  Three  men  riding 
vpon  the  causeie,  being  then  ouerflowne  . .  chanced  to  come 
into  a  place  where  the  water  had  galled  awaie  the  earth. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  537  The  light  sands  in 
many  places  gauled  deepe  with  the  wind,  wonderfully 
troubleth  the  wearie  passengers.  1691  RAY  Creation  i. 
(1704)  103  It  would  gall  the  ground,  wash  away  Plants  by 
the  Roots,  overthrow  Houses. 

4.  Jig.  To  vex,  harass,  oppress.  (Chiefly  said  of 
a  metaphorical  'yoke',  'fetters',  or  '  harness'.) 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  n.  i.  §  12.  232  The  neckes  of 
mortall  men  hauing  been  neuer  before  gawled  with  the  yoke 
of  forraine  dominion.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  484 
Long  and  heavily  did  the  Tartar  yoke  gall  the  neck  of 
Russia,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  129  And  though  its 
links  be  firmly  set,  I  never  found  them  gall  me  yet.  1863 
GF.O.  ELIOT  Romola  I.  xvi,  Our  old  Florentine  trick  of 
choosing  a  new  harness  when  the  old  one  galls  us. 

6.  To  harass  or  annoy  in  warfare  (esp.  with 
arrows  or  shot). 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  124  b,  The  dastarde  people 
. .  galled  and  wounded  with  the  shot  of  the  arrowes. 
'W?-*?  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  966/2  With  shot  of  the 
English  archers  were  so  curried  and  galled  that  they  were 
driuen  to  retire.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  '1621)  535  As 
much  as_  they  could  shunned  to  encounter  their  enemies 
with  their  horsemen,  labouring  only  to  gaule  them  with 
shot.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  446  Flights  of  Arrows 
from  the  Parthian  Bows,  When  from  afar  they  gaul  em- 
battel'd  Foes.  1731  I.  GRAY  Gunnery  Pref.  17  By  these 
engines  they  gauled  the  enemy  at  a  distance.  1814  SCOTT 
Ld.  of  Isles  i.  xxix.  Where  bowmen  might  in  ambush  wait, 
.  .To  gall  an  entering  foe.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  vii. 
(1875)  270  The  surrounding  multitudes  galled  them  from  a 
distance  with  a  cloud  of  arrows. 

6.  To  harass  or  annoy  mentally,  render  sore  in 
spirit,  irritate. 

'57?  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  18  So  that  I  have 
not  yit  bene  so  courst  and  gald  in  our  own  Hous,  as  I  am 
like  hereafter  to  be  pincht  and  nipt  in  the  Regent  Hous. 
1597  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  %  Sine  1205  Quhen  Hope  was 
gawd  into  the  quick.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  iv,  iv. 
196  Many_  men  are  as  much  gauled  with  a  calumny,  scurrile 
&  bitter  iest,  a  libel,  a  pasquill ..  as  with  any  misfortune 
whatsoeuer.  1703  ROWE  Fair  Penit.  I.  i.  129  Ere  long  I 
mean  to  meet  'em  Face  to  Face  And  gaul  em  with  my 
Triumph.  1791  BOSWELL  "Johnson  May  an.  1738,  Cramped 
and  galled  by  narrow  circumstances.  1831  LYTTON  Godol- 
phiti  4  You  will  delight  to  gall  their  vanities, 
t  b.  intr.  To  gall  at :  to  scoff  at.  Obs. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  v.  i  77,  I  haue  seene  you  gleeking 
and  galling  at  this  Gentleman  twice  or  thrice. 

7.  intr.  To  become  sore  or  chafed,    f  Msojig. 
1614  B.  JONSON  Earth.  Fair  n.  i,  Thou  'It  gall  between 

the  tongue  and  the  teeth,  with  fretting.  1721  RAMSAY  El. 
Patie  Birnie  88  He  gaw'd  fou  sair.  1737  BRACKEN  Far- 
riery Impr.  (1756)  1.  332,  I  ..  am  very  apt  to  gall  and 
have  the  Skin  fretted  off.  Ibid.  II.  161  A  young  Horse's 
Back,  .will  fret,  gall,  and  be  full  of  Warbles,  with  even  the 
least  Journey. 

fb.  ?  To  crack.  (Cf.  GALL sb?  4.)  Obs.  rare~l. 

1770-4  A.  HUNTER  Georg.  Ess.  (1803)  I.  515  The  wood 
looked  well,  and  did  not  seem  to  gall  or  warp  so  much  as 
Fir  of  the  same  age  and  seasoning  would  have  done. 

Gall  (g§l),  v.*  [f.  GALL  rf.3]  trans.  Dyeing. 
To  impregnate  with  a  decoction  of  galls. 

1581  [cf.  GALLED ppl.a?\.  1822  IMISON  Sc.  %  Art  II.  194 
Silk  is  dyed  black  as  follows.  After  boiling  it  with  soap, 
it  is  galled,  and  afterwards  washed.  1853  URE  Diet.  Arts 
I.  180  For  the  dyeing  of  raw  silk  black,  it  is  galled  in  the 
cold,  with  the  bath  of  galls  which  has  already  served  for  the 
black  of  boiled  silk. 

Qallaee:  see  GALACE. 

Gallage,  Gallaglass,  Gallande,  obs.  it 
GALOSH,  GALLOGLASS,  GALLON. 

Gallant  (gallant,  galje-nt),  a.  and  sb.  Forms : 
4-6  galaunt(e,  5-8  galant(e,  5-6  Sc.  galland,  6 
gallante,  -aunt,  -aunde,  6-  gallant,  [a.  F. 
galant  (recorded  from  the  I4th  c.),  pa.  pple  of  OF. 
galerio  make  merry,  make  a  show,  (connected  with 
gale  merrymaking  =  It.,  Sp.  gala;  see  GALE  sb* 
and  GALA).  The  early  senses  of  the  adj.  in  Fr.  are : 

dashing,  spirited,  bold '  (obsolete  in  Fr.,  but  the 
source  of  the  prevailing  sense  in  mod. Eng.)';  'gay  in 
appearance,  handsome,  gaily  attired' ;  and  'fitted 


GALLANT. 

for  the  pleasures  of  society,  attractive  in  manners, 
courteous,  polished  '.  The  last  of  these  gave  rise  in 
mod.Fr.  to  the  specialized  senses  'politely  attentive 
to  women',  and  '  amorous,  amatory',  which  were 
adopted  into  Eng.  in  the  i?th  c.,  and  are  usually 
distinguished  by  the  accentuation  galla'nt.  The 
\t.galantej  courteous,  honourable,  and  Sp.£K/OK/l, 
gaily  dressed,  sprightly, galan,galano  gaily  dressed, 
seemed  to  have  been  adopted  from  French.  The 
use  as  sb.,  which  is  recorded  in  Eng.  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  adjectival  use,  was  adopted  from 
Fr.,  in  which  language  all  the  senses  of  the  sb.  had 
been  developed. 

The  origin  of  the  OFr.  \sx\*  gakr  is  disputed.  The  view 
of  Diez,  that  it  was  f.  the  OHG.  £w/=MK.  GOLE,  wanton, 
is  now  abandoned,  as  the  normal  Central  French  form  on 
that  supposition  should  begin  with/;  the  form  galrr  (for 
which  waler  occurs  as  a  variant)  points  to  an  original 
initial  w.  Hence  most  recent  scholars  regard  the  vh.  as  ad. 
OHG.  ivallon  to  wander,  go  on  pilgrimage  ;  but  the  transi- 
tion of  sense  offers  difficulties  that  are  not  fully  cleared  up.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Gorgeous  or  showy  in  appearance,  finely- 
dressed,  smart,  arch. 

c  1420  LYDG.  Assemb.  Gods  296  Then  was  there  set  the 
god  Cupido,  All  fresshe  &  galaunt  &  costlew  in  aray.  1508 
FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  cxxx.  Wks.  (1876)  203  By  wantonesse 
of  wordes,  by  wanton  lokes,  galant  apparayle  of  thy  body, 
[etc.]  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utop.  11.  (1895)  132  The 
houses  be  curiously  builded,  after  a  gorgiouse  and  gallaunt 
sort.  1578  T.  N.  tr.Conq.  IV.  India  139  The  Mexican  brought 
.  .garments  of  Gotten  exceeding  gallant.  1589  R.  ROBINSON 
Gold.  Mirr.  (Chetham  Soc.)  z  And  in  a  galland  garden 
stood  this  famous  Dame.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  11.  Ixxi. 
302  On  the  top  of  the  stalke  standeth  a  most  gallant 
flower  verie  double.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  n.  i.  20 
He  shall  alwaies  go  gallant  and  well  armed.  1617  MARKHAM 
Caval.  vi.  35  The  brauelier  will  your  horses  maine  or  taile 
curie,  and  the  gallanter  it  will  appeare  to  the  beholders. 
1665-76  REA  Flora  75  It  beareth  the  biggest,  doublest,  and 
gallantest  flower  of  all  the  double  Daffodils.  1671  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  544/3  She  appeared  extraordinary  rich  and  gallant, 
being  adorned  with  great  quantities  of  Pearls,  and  other 
precious  stones.  1794  BURNS  Song1,  Young  Jamie,  Young 
Jamie,  pride  of  a1  the  plain,  Sae  gallant  and  sae  gay  a  swain. 
1809  W.  IKVING  Knickerb.  m.  iv.  (1849)  164,  I  must  confess 
these  gallant  garments  were  rather  short.  1897  Daily 
News  30  Mar.  5/3  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  accom- 
panied by  the  High  Sheriff  and  the  Town  Clerk,  gallant 
in  scarlet  robes,  ermine  trimmed. 

fb.  Of  language:  Full  of  showy  expressions, 
ornate,  specious.  Obs. 

1484  CAXTON  Chivalry  77  The  armes  with  whiche  le- 
cherye  warreth  chastyte  ben  yongthe  beaulte  queynt  ves- 
tures and  galaunt  fatshede.  1552  HULOET,  Gaye  or  galaunt 
speach,  phaleratus  sermo. 

•f2.  Of  women:  Fine-looking,  handsome.   Obs. 

1552  HULOET,  Galaunt  wench,  bellula.  1579  LYLY  Eupkues 
(Arb.)  51  This  gallant  girle,  more  faire  then  fortunate,  and 
yet  more  fortunate  then  faithful.  1613  WITHERS  Abuses 
Stript  $  Whipt  n.  ii,  Some  gallant  Lasse  along  before  him 
sweeps.  ?x65o  Don  Bellianis  173  The  gallant  Princess 
Persiana. 

f3.  Suited  to  fashionable  society;  indulging  in 
social  gaiety  or  display ;  attractive  in  manners, 
polished,  courtier-like.  Obs. 

1560-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xix.  6  Gif  I  be  galland,  lusty  and 
blyth.  1548  LATIMER  P toughers  (Arb.)  25  Thei  hauke, 
the!  hunt,  thei  card,  they  dyce,  they  pasty  me  in  theyr 
prelacies  with  galaunte  gentlemen.  1583  STUBBES  Anat. 
Abus.  i.  (1870)  98  He  is  but  a  beast  that,  .would  abstuine 
from  such  gallant  pastyme. 

absol.  1645  WALLER  Of  her  Chamber  15  The  Gay,  the 
wise,  the  gallant,  and  the  grave. 

4.  loosely^  as  a  general  epithet  of  admiration  or 
praise  :  Excellent,  splendid,  '  fine ',  '  grand '.     Cf. 
BRAVE  a.  3.     Now  rare  exc.  with  mixture  of  sense 
i  or  5. 

1539  TAVERNER  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)  24  Nothynge  is  so 
galaunt,  so  excellent,  that  can  longe  content  the  mynde. 
1623  BINGHAM  Xenophon  84  It  was  a  gallant  sight,  to  behold 
the  army  standing  so  imbattelled  in  the  field.  1641  FRENCH 
Distill,  v.  (1651)  124  A  few  drops,  .put  into  any  Wine  giveth 
it  a  gallant  relish.  1649  J-  H.  Motion  to  Parl.  Adv.  Learn. 
16  Our  Accademies  . .  teach  . .  the  gallantest  Theories  of 
knowledge.  1662  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch.  §  3jj.  29  He 
presently  fell  asleep,  and  also  into  a  gallant  breathing  sweat. 
1676  J.  COOKE  frlarrow  Chirurg.  819  Camphore  . .  given  In 
cooling  Juleps.  .Is  gallant  to  quench  violent  heat  in  Malign 
Fevers.  1724  DR  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  78  Here  was 
also  a  stable  of  gallant  horses,  ifa*  Snorting  Mag.  XXXIX. 
185  A  fox  was  run  on  Saturday  . .  in  a  very  gallant  style. 
1851  THACKERAY  Eng.  Hum.  iv.  (1858)  174  They  played 
for  gallant  stakes — the  bold  men  of  those  days. 

b.  often  used  as  an  admiring  epithet  for  a  ship  : 
*  Noble ',  stately ;  now  usually  with  mixture  of  sense 
5  and  some  notion  of  personification. 

1583  STANVHURST  sEneis  i.  (Arb.)  21  Three  gallant  vessels. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  v.  i.  237  Our  royall,  good,  and  gallant 
Ship.  1757  GRAY  ttard\\.  ii,  In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel 
goes.  1790  COWPEK  My  Mother's  Pict.  88  A  gallant  bark 
from  Albion's  coast.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  fy  f$.  II.  it.  iv. 
450  A  more  gallant  and  beautiful  armada  never  before 
quitted  the  shores  of  Spain.  1868  GLADSTONE  Juv.  Mundi 
ii.  (1870)  55  We  may  consider  the  name  of  the  ship  Argo  as 
meaning..'  stout1,  able  to  do  battle  with  the  waves,  as  we 
now  say  a  good  or  a  gallant  ship. 

5.  Chivalrously  brave,  full  of  noble  daring. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Htn.  IV>  iv.  iv.  26  And  there  is  my  Lord  of 
Worcester,  And  a  Head  of  gallant  Warriors,  Noble  Gentle- 
men.    1597  —  2  Hen.  //',  in.  ii.  68.    1611  CORYAT  Cru- 
dities 236  Like  a  peerelesse  Monarch  garded  with  many 
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legions  of  the  gallantest  Worthies.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i. 
ii.  249  The  gallant  Bruin  marchM  next  him.  17x3  STEELE 
Guardian  No.  18  F  6  Our  galant  countryman,  Sir  Philip 
Sydney.  1769  Junius  Lett.  xv.  64  These  gallant,  well- 
disciplined  troops.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  4-  Fall  III.  172  The 
gallant  answer  which  checked  the  arrogance  of  that  ambitious 
prince.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Kef.  III.  639  He., 
had  all  the  parts  and  qualities  of  a  gallant  soldier.  1859 
SMILES  Self-Help  i.  (1860)  10  The  gallantest  of  British  sea- 
men. 1868  MILMAN  St.  Paul's  426  Sherlock  made  a  gallant 
defence. 

quasi-rt^?'.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  i.  ii.  25  (Qo.)  A  louer 
that  kils  himselfe,  most  gallant  [1623  gallantly],  for  lone. 

b.  Used,  esp.  in  parliamentary  language,  as  the 
conventional  epithet  of  a  military  or  naval  officer. 

1875  LUCY  Diary  Two  Parl.  (1885)  I.  49  The  gallant 
captain  always  begins  to  address  the  House  in  a  breathless, 
gasping  manner,  ibid.  81  The  lion,  and  gallant  gentleman. 

6.  i,  Usually   galla-iit\.       Markedly    polite    and 
attentive  to  the  female  sex. 

a  1680  BTTLKR  Rent.  0759)  I.  216  Th'  antique  Sage, 
that  was  gallant  t'  a  Goose.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  *$$ 
The  gay  troops  begin  In  gallant  thought  to  plume  the 
painted  wing.  1732  POPE  Ep.  Bathurst  307  Gallant  and 

fay  in  Cliveden  s  proud  alcove,  The  bow'r  of  wanton 
hrewsbury  and  love.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (17^81) 
VI.  xxiv.  137  Sir  Charles  fell  immediately  into  the  easiest 
(shall  I  say  the  gallantest  ?)  the  most  agreeable  conversa- 
tion. 1798  JANE  ACSTEN  Northang.  Abb.  xiii,  The  general 
attended  her  himself  to  the  street-door,  saying  everything 
gallant  as  they  went  down  stairs. 

7.  (Usually  galla'nt?)  Of  or  pertaining  to  (sexual) 
love,  amorous,  amatory.     Now  somewhat  rare. 

1673  DRYDEN  Marr.  a  la  Mode  lit.  i,  The  Billets  doux. . 
are  so  French,  so  gallant,  and  so  tendre.  1724  SWIFT 
Corinna  29  Her  common-place  book  all  gallant  is.. She 
pours  it  out  in  Atalantis.  1774  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  I. 
fxvi,  185  A  little  gallant  history,  which  must  contain  a  great 
deal  of  love  . .  the  subject  must  be  a  love  affair.  1849 
TICKNOR  Span.  Lit.  Il.xxix.  529  notet  Some  of  the  contents 
of  which  are  too  gallant  to  be  very  nun-like. 

8.  Comb.)    as  gallant-hearted ',    -minded  adjs. ; 
t  gallant -springing  a.,  'growing  up  in  beauty' 
(Schmidt). 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  i.  iv.  227  When  gallant  springing 
braue  Plantagenet  . .  was  strucke  dead  by  thee.  1598 
BARRET  Theor.  Warres  Pref.  5  All  gallant  minded  gentle- 
men. 1848  DICKENS  Dombey  xxxii,  His  hopes  of  the 
generous,  handsome,  gallant- hearted  youth.. began  to  fade. 
B.  sb. 

1.  A  man  of  fashion  and  pleasure ;  a  fine  gentle- 
man. (Sometimes  with  added  notion  of  A.  5.)  arch. 

1388  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.274Galauntes[are]purspenyles. 
1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  v.  xxv.  (1554)  138  b,  Thei  toke  a 
galaunt,  borne  of  lowe  linage,  Called  Prompalus  . .  And 
affirmed  . .  how  he  was  sonne  and  iust  heire  in  substance 
To  Epiphanes.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKneis  ix.  iii.  200  Ilkane 
ane  hundreth  fallowys  reddy  boun  Of  goung  gallandis.  1598 
BARCKLEY  Felic.  Man  (1631)  622  Though  the  gallants  think 
thee  rude,  because  in  all  things  thou  doest  not  imitate  them. 
1627  DRAYTON  Agincrt.  ccxciv,  That  braue  French  Gallant, 
when  the  fight  began,  Whose  lease  of  Lackies  ambled  by 
his  side,  Himselfe  a  Lacky  now  most  basely  ran.  1633 
BP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  608  All  the  stout  gallants  of  Judaea 
do  roare  and  lament.  1645  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  168 
The  streets  are  full  of  gallants.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  u. 
Introd.  89  Brave  Galants  do  my  Pilgrim  hug  and  love.  1719 
D'URFEY  Pills  V.  349  Ye  Side-Box  Gallants,  whom  the 
vulgar  call  Beaus.  1789  BURNS  Song  Poet.  Wks.  (Globe) 
251  My  Harry  was  a  gallant  gay.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L. 
i.  iv,  And  many  a  gallant,  stayed  per-force,  Was  fain  to 
breath  his  faltering  horse.  1828  —  F.  M.  Perth  ii,  The 
young  gallants  of  the  Royal  Court.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
vli.  §  5.  389  Gallants  gambled  away  a  fortune  at  a  sitting, 
fb.  Of  a  woman:  A  fashionably  attired  beauty. 

^1550  Lusty  Juventus  Civ  b,  Now  by  the  masse  I  per- 
ceyue  that  she  is  a  gallaunde.  1606  DEKKER  Sev.  Sinn.es 
Induct.  (Arb.)  8  Thou  [London]  that  wert  before  the  only 
Gallant  and  Minion  of  the  world.  x66a  PEFYS  Diary  4 
Sept.,  She  would  fain  be  a  gallant. 

1 2.  Used  in  the  vocative  as  a  courteous  mode  of 
address,  esp.  in  plural ;  — '  Gentlemen  \  Also  with 
playful  or  semi-ironical  tone,  as  in  this  gallant  = 
'  this  fine  fellow '.  Obs. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vm.  1022  Had  we  jon  gallandis 
doun,  On  the  playn  ground,  thai  wald  mor  sobyr  be.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymou  xxii.  477  Reynawde  called  ten  of 
his  folke  and  sayd  to  theym,  '  Galantes  [Fr.  Barons\  goo  fet 
me  the  duke  rychard '.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  in.  21  Then 
suddanelie  my  keipar  to  me  said,  Ascend  galland.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  41  God  morrow  Gallants,  want  ye 
Corn  for  Bread  ?  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  n.  vi.  162 
Whereby  the  indifferent  Reader  may  rjerceiue  with  what  pre- 
pared hatred,  and  prepensed  malice  this  Gallant  was  affected. 
1669  DRYDEN  Tyrannic  Love  Epil.  n  Gallants,  look  to  't. 
1714  POPE  Epil.  to  '  Jane  Shore '  24  Faith,  gallants,  board 
with  saints,  and  bed  with  sinners.  ^1810  SCOTT  Lady  ofL.  v. 
xvii,  Kxclaim  not,  gallants  !  question  not. 

tb.  pi.  One's  (military)  followers.   Obs. 

1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1526  Galba,  whom  his  galantys 
garde  for  agaspe.  1355  J.  PROCTOR  Hist.  Wyafs  Retell. 
in  Arb.  Garner  VIII.  49  Being  roughly  charged  therewith 
by  Wyat  and  others  his  gallants. 

3.  (Sometimes  galla'nt.}  One  who  pays  court 
to  ladies,  a  ladies'  man.  Now  somewhat  rare. 
Also,  a  lover;  in  a  bad  sense,  a  paramour. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  65  He  toke  alle  her  iuellys 
and  rynges  that  was  geuen  her  by  galauntys  forto  haue  had 
her  to  do  foly.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  ii.  i.  22  One  that  is 
well-nye  worne  to  peeces  with  age  To  show  himselfe  a  yong 
Gallant.  1664  CHAS.  II  in  Julia  Cartwright  Henrietta  of  \ 
Orleans  (1894)  153  A  handsome  face  without  mony  has  but 
few  galants,  upon  the  score  of  marriage.  1691  DRYDEN 
K.  Arthur  Kpil.  41  And  he  that  likes  the  music  and  the 
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GALLANT. 

lay  Shall  be  my  favourite  gallant  to-day.  1708  Brit.  Apollo 


-  'o.  31.  3/2  And  loose  a  Gallant  by  resenting  a  kiss.  1773 
H.  WALPOLK  Lett,  to  Mann  (18571  VI.  20  Pride  was  their 
mother,  and  whoever  she  laid  them  to,  Hypocrisy  was 
her  galant.  1774  GOLDSM.  Retal.  65  His  gallants  are  all 
faultless,  his  women  divine.  —  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  ¥.290 
When  the  female  [pigeon]  admits  the  addresses  of  a  new 
gallant.  1875  FORTNUM  Majolica  vii.  63  Small  plates.,  which 
it  was  then  the  fashion  for  gallants  to  present,  filled  with 
preserves  or  confetti,  to  ladies.  1886  A.  ARNOLD  in  Academy 
18  Dec.  404  How  few  nowadays  use  the  word  'gallant*  to 
describe  a  lady's  man. 

H  4.  Given  by  Gerarde  as  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
Anemone. 

1397  GKRARDE  Herbal  Table  Eng.  Names,  Gallant,  that 
is  Anemone,  Windflower.  a  1667  SKINNER  Etymol.  Bot.t 
Gallant,  Anemone,  sic  dicta  oh  eximiam  florum  pulchri- 
tudinem. 

f5.  Natit.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  ( all  flags 
borne  on  the  mizen-mast'  (Adm.  Smyth).  Obs. 

Gallant  (galac-nt,  goc-lant),  v.     [f.  the  adj.] 

I.  (?  stressed  gallant.} 

1.  intr.  To  play  the  gallant  or  dandy,  to  'cut 
a  dash*.  Also  to  gallant  it.  rare. 

i6o8MACHiN/)«w£.  Knt.  i.  B  sb,  Be  patient  wench,  and 
thou  shalt  shortly  see  me  gallant  it  with  the  best.  1888  LIGHT- 
HALL  Yng.  Seigneur"  74  As  Papal  Zouave,  he  embarked  for 
Rome  to  gallant  in  voluminous  trousers  on  four  sous  a  day. 

f2.  trans.  To  make  gallant  or  fine,  to  deck  out  in 
a  showy  manner.  Obs. 

1614  J.  COOKE  Tu  Quoque  I  3 b, Enter  Bubble  gallanted. 
Bub.  How  Apparell  makes  a  man  respected ;  the  very 
children  in  the  streete  do  adore  mee. 

II.  (Usually  stressed  galla'nt^} 

3.  intr.  To  play  the  gallant,    flirt,  dally  with. 
Also  to  gallant  it. 

1744  E.  HEYWOOD  Female  Spectator  (1748)  I.  97  She  .. 
gallants  it  with  every  pretty  fellow  she  comes  in  company 
with.  1749  G. \KKiCKLethei.  Wks.  1798  1. 17  I'll  lay  six  to  four 
that  he  has  been  gallanting  with  some  of  the  beauties  of 
antiquity.  1809  MAR.  EDCEWORTH  Manoeuvring  x,  Captain 
Jemmison  went  on  shore  to  . .  spend  bis  time  in  great  dissi- 
pation . .  eating,  dressing,  dancing,  gallanting.  1859  SALA 
Tw.  r0nndCtock(i%fn}  71  Now  we  are  in  Horace  Walpole's 
time,  and  the  macaroni-cynic  of  Strawberry  Hill  is  gallant- 
ing in  the  Mall  with  Lady  Caroline  Petersham.  1888  SNOD- 
GRASS  Heine's  Wit.  etc.  (ed.  2)  208  Nor.,  did  he  gallant 
with  the  crowned  relatives  of  the  Csesars. 

transf.     1762  STEVENSON  Crazy  Tales ^27  A  Horse  gallant- 
ing with  a  Mare.     1847  Blackw.Alag.  LXI 1. 666  Small  must 
have  been  the  population,  when  these.. great  inexpressibles, 
gallanted  with  the  ladies'  large  hoop  farthingales. 
b.  To  gad  about  idly,  'gallivant*.  Sc. 

1804  TARRAS  Poems  143  In  kirk-yard  drear  they  may 
gallant,  An'  mak  his  turf  their  fav'rite  haunt.  1822  GAI.T 
Steam-boat  vii.  141  It  is  . .  believed  . .  that  the  witches  are 
in  the  practice  of  gallanting  over  field  and  flood,  .in  the  shape 
of  cats  and  mawkins.  1825-80  JAMIESON  s.v.,  Women  who 
gad  about  idly,  and  with  the  appearance  of  lightness,  in 
the  company  of  men,  are  said  to  gallant  with  them. 

4.  trans.  To  play  the  gallant  to  (a  woman),  pay 
court  or  lover-like  attentions  to,  flirt  with. 

1673  J.  LACY  Dumb  Lady  m.  ^7,  I  find  the  Doctor  has 
a  mind  to  gallant  me.  1769  Misc.  in  Ann.  Reg.  168/1  Abbes 
are  always  gallanting  the  ladies.  1817  MAR.  EDGEWORTH 
Harrington  (1832)  151  He  was  gallanting  the  Polish  lady. 
1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xvi.  iii.  VI.  165  That  young  Durch- 
laucht . .  whom  we  saw  gallanting  the  little  girl . .  some_  years 
ago.  1883  A.  DOBSON  Fielding  vii.  181  When  he  visits  a 
friend  or  gallants  the  ladies. 

transf.  1717  GIBBER  Non-Juror  n,  He  us'd  to  make  the 
Maids  lock  up  the  Turky-cocks  every  Saturday  Night,  for 
fear  they  should  gallant  the  Hens  on  a  Sunday,  c  1850 
Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  ii  The  cock,  .was  gallanting  one  of  his 
hens. 

t  b.  To  caress  (a  hand)  gallantly.    Obs. 

1672  DRYDEN  Assignation  in.  i,  I  have  tried  every  bar 
[of  the  grate)  many  a  fair  time  over ;  and  at  last  have  found 
out  one,  where  a  hand  may  get  through,  and  be  gallanted. 

6.  esp.  To  act  as  cavalier  or  escort  to  (a  lady),  to 
attend  or  conduct  (her)  to  some  place. 

1690  CROWNE  Engt  friar  i.  4  Young  Ranter  talks  to  her, 
gallants  to  her  coach,  follows  her  home.  1728  VANBR.  &  CIB. 
Prov.  Hush,  HI.  i,  The  ladies,  .wanted  you  to  help  gallant 
them.  1814  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  I. 
280  The.  .House  of  Commons,  where  we  were  gallanted  by 
half  a  dozen  members.  1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlem.  f, 
Ladislaw  gallants  her  about  sometimes. 

b.  In  a  wider  sense:  To  conduct,  escort,  convey. 

1806  W.  IRVING  in  Life  fyLett.  (1864)  1. 170  Show  this  scrawl 
to  nobody,  but  gallant  it,  as  quick  as  possible,  to  the  fire. 
1807-8  —  Salmag.  (1824)  196  His  first  care,  on  making 
a  new  acquaintance,  is  to  gallant  him  to  old  Cockloft's. 
1817  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894)  I.  119  Mr.  Agar  Ellis, 
whom  I  invited,  carried  there,  and  gallanted  about.  1841 
CATLIN  A^.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  xxxvii.  46  The  one 

S  buffalo]  which  I  saw  fit  to  gallant  over  the  plain  alone., 
ed  me  a  hard  chase.  1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-bits. 
(1883)  I.  441  The  little  black  steamer.,  sometimes  gallanting 
a  tall  ship  in  and  out. 

f  6.  To  gallant  a  fan.  a.  (seequot.  a  1700).  b. 
(?  a  misapprehension.)  To  handle  or  manipulate  a 
fan.  Obs. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant,  Crew^  Gallant  a  Fan^  to  break 
it  with  Design,  on  Purpose  to  have  the. .  Favour  to  Present 
a  better.  1711  ADDISON  Sf>ect.  No.  102  F  10,  I  teach 
young  Gentlemen  the  whole  Art  of  Gallanting  a  Fan.  N.  B. 
I  have  several  little  plain  Fans  made  for  this  Use,  to  avoid 


Hence  Gallanting  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  i.  644,  I  rather  hop'd  I  should  no 

more  Hear  from  you  o'  th'  gallanting  score.     1707  Refle.i. 
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GALLANTHOOD. 

upon  Ridicule  133  Amours,  Adventures,  gallanting  Stories. 
1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  tirit.  I.  21  The  Gallanting  Pamph- 
let stiled  The  Pastime  of  Pleasure.  1797  Monthly  Mag. 
III.  537  He  was  of  a  gallanting  turn,  although  he  only  made 
love  to  old  ladies.  1819  J.  H.  VAUX  Mem.  II.  30  She 
would,  by  artful  gallanting  with  a  gentleman,  facilitate 
my  design  upon  his  pockets.  1830  GAI.T  Lawrie  T.  tl.  xi. 
(1849)  77  To  spend  money  in  sucn  gallanting  was  a  thing 
I  had  never  thought  of.  1869  Latest  A'aus  10  Oct.  6 
Young  men  who  do  their  gallanting  away  from  the  city. 

Gallantee,  vnr.  GALANTY. 

Ga'llanthood.  rare~l.  [f.  GALLANT  sh.  + 
-HOOD.]  'Gallants'  collectively,  chivalry. 

1881  PALORAVE  KM.  Eng.  134  Half  our  best  treasures  of 
gallanthood  there,  with  axe  and  with  glaive. 

t  Gallanti^r,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GALLANT  v 
-(i)py.]  trans.  (See  quot.). 

167*  J.  LACY  Dumb  Lady  i.  6  Isa.  Sirrah;  talk  of  poisoning 
my  children,  and  l'I  have  thee  so  gallantified.  Dr.  Gallanti- 
fied ?  prethee  what's  that,  Wife?  Isa.  Tote  gallantified,  is 
to  be  soundly  cudgel'd,  sirrah. 

Gallantine,  var.  GALANTINE. 

t Ga'llantise.  Obs.  [a.  OK.  galantise,  {. 
galant  GALLANT  a. :  see  -ICE.]  Gallantry,  gallant 
bearing,  courtliness. 

c  15*)  Treat.  Galaunt  (1860)  12  Our  gentylnes  for 
galauntyse  haue  we  lefte  there.  1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas. 
152  The  thousand  slippery  sleightes  of  Loves  gallantise. 
1591  SYLVESTER  DH  Bartas  i.  vi.  906  Whom  all  the  Showes 
of  State  . .  Gray-headed  Senate  and  Youth's  gallantise 
Grac't  not  so  much,  as  pnely  this  Device.  1596  Life 
ScanJet-beg  10  The  gallantise  and  bravery  of  thy  youth. 

tGallantish,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  GALLANT  sb.  or  a. 
+  -ISH.]  1  Fond  of  display. 

1802  BRUCE  Diss.  Suprem.  in  Life  Knox  11813)  1.421  A 
weak,  fickle,  freakish,  bigotted  gallantishor  imperious  woman. 

t  Gallanti'SSimo.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  It.  galantis- 
simo,  superl.  of  galante  GALLANT  a.']  As  a  mode 
of  address  =  Most  gallant  sir  ! 

1684  J.  LACY  Sir  H.  Buffoon  \\.  ii,  But  why,  my  Gallantis- 
simo's,  do  you  not  address  to  the  rich  Heiresses? 
Gallantize  (gae-lantaiz),  v.    Now  rare.     [f. 
GALLANT  +  -IZE.     Cf.  F.  galantiser  to  treat  with 
gallantry.] 

1.  intr.  To  play  the  gallant;  esp.in  to  gallantize  it. 
1603  FLORID  Montaigne  in.  v.  11632*  490  So  they  may 

gallantize  and  flush  it  in  noveltie.  1611  COTGR.,  se  Gor. 
giaser,  to  flaunt,  braue,  or  gallantize  it.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  To  Gallantize,  to  play  the  Gallant.  1807-8  W. 
IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  325  They  do  ponder  on  noughte  but 
how  to  gallantize  it  at  balls,  routs,  and  fandangoes. 

2.  trans.  To  play  the  gallant  to  (a  woman)  ;  to 
court. 

1738  MORGAN  Algiers  II.  iii.  239  The  meanest,  .never 
furnish  their  Visitors  with  such  opportunities  of  gallantizing 
their  wives,  as  the  French  and  other  Novelists,  .would 
insinuate.  1736  ELIZA  STANLEY  tr.  Hist.  Prince  Titi  22 
A  certain  Privy  Counsellor,  who.  .gallantised  all  the  young 
Girls  he  came  near.  1873  LYTTON  Parisians  ix.  iii,  There 
was  a  gal.  .whom  I  gallantised. 

Gallantly  (gse-lantli,  galarntli),  adv.  [f. 
GALLANT  a.  +  -LY  a.]  In  a  gallant  manner. 

1.  In  gorgeous  style,  showily. 

iSSa  L.\TmEK  Fruit/.  Serm.  (1575111.  148  Our  Clergymen 
whiche  go  so  gallauntly  now  a  dayes.  I  heare  say  that  some 
of  them  weare  Veluet  shoes  and  Veluet  slyppers.  1582  BRETON 
Flourish  on  Fancy  (Grosart)  17/1  Thus  shall  you  see  her  Bed 
and  Chamber,  brauely  deckte  :  And  every  roome . .  set  out  in 
each  respect,  so  gallantlie.  1603  KNOLLF.S  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  1260  A  gard  of  an  hundred  tall  souldiours,  gallantly 
apparelled  all  in  blew.  1650  FULLER  Pisgati  iv.  vi.  no  On 
her  wedding-day,  how  gallantly  does  she  come  forth  as 
a  Bride  adorned  for  her  husband?  1753  HANWAY  Trav. 
(1762)  I.  iii.  xxxii.  139  A  party  of  fifty  persons,  gallantly 
dressed,  well  mounted  and  armed.  1851  LONGF.  Gold.  Leg. 
m.In  front  of  Cathedral  23  A  crowd.  .Gaily  and  gallantly 
arrayed  ! 

2.  In  an  excellent  manner,  splendidly,  finely. 
1551   HULOF.T,    Galauntly,    belle,   follite,   follucibiliter. 

1588  GREENE  Pandosto  (1607)  23  Which  attire  became  her 
so  gallantly,  as  shee  seemed  to  be  the  Goddesse  Flora  her 
selfe.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  ii .  ix,  They  were  gallantly  armed. 
1838  L.  K.  LANDON  Leg.  Tcigiimonth  ii,  And  gallantly  the 
white  sails  swept  On,  on  before  the  wind. 

3.  In  a  brave  or  spirited  manner,  conrageously, 
heroically. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mitts.  N.  i.  ii.  25  (Fo.i  A  Louer  that  kills 
himselfe  most  gallantly  for  loue.  1633  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in 
If.  Papers  < Camden)  II.  37  Lo.  Taffansweared  gallantly  that 
he  appeared  not  there  as  a  tale-carrier,  a  1674  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  viii.  §  14  The  foot  behaved  themselves  very 
gallantly.  1774  FLETCHER  Doctr.  Grace  $  Justice  Wks 
'795  IV.  195  They  fought  gallantly  for  many  glorious 
truths  1839  JAMES  Louis  XII',  I.  157  The  place  was 
gallantly  defended.. by  the  garrison.  1856  FROUDE  Hist. 
SS&.  i.357  Threateu  such  things  to  rich  and  dainty  folk, 
which  have  their  hope  in  this  world',  answered  Elston, 
gallantly,  '  we  fear  them  not '. 

4.  With    courtesy   or    politeness,    esp.    in    the 
exaggerated  style  of  a  gallant  or  courtier ;  in  recent 
use,  only  of  behaviour  towards  women. 

1611 ;  COTGR.,  Gaillardement ..  gallantly,  like  a  gallant 
.692  DamSt.SvrammttSu.  343  One  may  say  seriously 
of  it,  what  has  been  gallantly  said  of  Love,  'All  other 
Pleasures  are  not  worth  its  Pains'.  1765  H.  WALPOLE 


Sllant 
ac-Ivor  "said,  very  gallantly,' he  wouid"iever'rais^  his 
hand  against  a  grey  head  that  was  so  much  respected  as 


22 

1    my  father's.     1865  Miss  CLAYTON  Cruel  Fott.  II.  268  The 
Colonel,  .gallantly  conducted  her  to  the  door. 

GaUantness  (pe-iantn6s).  Now  rare.  [f. 
GALLANT  a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
gallant,  in  various  senses. 

(1450  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  75  Sum  pepyl  that  levyn  now  on 
dayes,  Ar  mekyl  set  on  galantnesse.  1555  EDEN  Decades 
209  margin,  Their  galantnes  in  the  warres.  1575  TURBERV. 
Faulconrie  151  His  gadding  moode  and  gallantnesse  of 
minde.  1608-11  BP.  HALL  Epist.  vi.  vi,  In  gallantnesse  of 
spirit  without  haughtinesse.  a  1639  W.  WHATELEV  Proto- 
types i.  xix.  11640)  192  Any  gallantnesse  of  attire  or  house- 
roome.  a  1652  J.  SMITH  SeL  Disc.  ix.  432  That  bravery 
and  gallantness  . .  is  nothing  else  but  the  swelling  of  their 
own  unbounded  pride  and  vain-glory.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Gallantry,  or  GaUantness,  courteous  Behaviour, 
Genteelness. . ;  Courtship  ;  also  Bravery,  remarkable  cour- 
age. 17*1-92  BAILEY,  Gallanlness,  Intrigue  or  Amour. 

t  Gallantrize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GALLANTRY 
+  -IZE.]  Only  in  To  gallantrize  it :  to  indulge  one's 

propensity  for  gallantry.   —GALLANTIZE. 
a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  m.  viii.  71  The  more  flaunt- 

ingly  to  gallantrize  it  \m\%.  pour  plus  gorgias  estre}. 

Gallantry    'garlantri).      [ad.   F.  galanterie, 

f.  galant  GALLANT  a.  and  sb. :  see  -ERY.J 

T"  1.  Gallants    collectively ;   gentry,    fashionable 

people.  Obs. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  in.  i.  149  Hector  . .  and  all  the 
gallantry  of  Troy,  a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragin.  Reg.  (Arb.)  33 
So  were  likewise  the  Ctvill  wars  of  France  . .  the  Fence- 
schools  that  inured  the  youth  and  Gallantry  of  the  Kingdom. 
1660  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  357,  1  went  to  Hyde  Park, 
where  was  His  Majesty,  and  abundance  of  gallantry.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  209/1,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  give 
you  some  examples  of  Countrey  fashions  . .  not  of  the  Gal- 
lantry of  those  Countreys.  .but  of  the  commonalty. 

f  2.  Fine  or  gay  appearance  or  show,  splendour, 
magnificence.  Obs. 

1613  PuncHksPiigrituag-e  vii.  viii.  693  They  liued  miserably, 
yet  for  gallantry  ware  bones  and  peeces  of  dried  flesh  about 
their  neckes.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  in.  i.  411  The  old  men . . 
who  could  call  to  minde  the  greatness  and  gallantry  of  the  for- 
mer [Temple].  1662  STILI.INGFL.  Orig.Sacr.  Ep.  Ded.  Aij, 
They  seem  to  envy  the  gallantry  of  Peacocks,  and  strive  to 
outvy  them  in  the  gayety  of  their  Plumes.  1724  R.  WELTON 
Substance  Chr.  Faitk  19  In  whatever  gallantry  a  man 
appears  upon  the  stage,  he  must  retire,  and  be  undress'd. 
1801  STRUTT  Sports  fy  Past.  In  trod.  5  The  pomp  and 
gallantry  that  we  find  recorded  with  poetical  'exaggeration 
in  the  legends  of  knight-errantry. 

t  b.  A  form  of  display  or  adornment ;  an  elegant 
practice  or  habit.  Obs. 

1633  A.  H.PartJitn.  Sacnixvii.  191  The  greatest  gallantrie 
of  Ladles,  is  to  haue  ihem  [pearls]  dangling  at  their  eares  by 
half  dozens.  1650  KCLWER  Antkrofoinet.  ix.  103  [They] 
bore  holes  in  their  Cheeks  for  a  Gallantry.  1720  MRS. 
MANLEY  Power  of  Love  (1741)  16  Justs  and  Tournaments 
were  then  the  greatest  gallantry  of  the  Age. 

t  C.  cotter,  in  //.  Pretty  things,  knick-knacks. 
Cf.  F.  galanterie.  Obs. 

1687  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2221/7  Great  quantities  of  Sweet- 
Meats,  Aqua-Frescas,  and  other  Galantries.  1716  LADY 
M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  Mar  14  Sept.,  Besides 
these  a  set  of  fine  china  for  the  lea-table,  enchased  in  gold, 
japan  trunks,  fans,  and  many  gallantries  of  the  same  nature. 
ci7*o  —  Lett.  (1837)  II.  47  Every  matron,  .saluted  her  with 
a  compliment  and  a  present,  some  of  jewels,  others  of  pieces 
of  stuff,  handkerchiefs,  or  little  gallantries  of  that  nature. 

3.  Bravery,  dashing  courage,  heroic  bearing. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vi.  §  250  Sir  John  Berkly  . . 
with  great  diligence,  and  galantry,  visiting  all  places  in 
Devon.,  took  many  Prisoners  of  name.  1688  in  Gutch  Coll. 
Cur.  I.  379  The  Bishops  Council  behav'd  themselves  In  this 
weighty  matter  with  a  great  deal  of  gallantry  and  plainness. 
1769  Jnnins  Lett.  xxv.  116  With  the  unpremeditated 
gallantry  of  a  soldier.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  II. 
307  He  defended  himself  with  great  gallantry.  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Times  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  119  Hence, 
too,  the  heat  and  gallantry  of  its  onset. 
fb.  A  brave  or  gallant  deed.  Obs. 

1652  F.  KIRKMAN  Clerio  %  Lozia  190  He  took  the  Bassa, 
and  with  this  handful  of  men  performed  a  world  of 
gallantries.  1691  TATF.  in  Petty*  Pol.  Anat.  Ep.  Ded. 
A  ly  b,  But  a  single  Gallantry  appeared  not  sufficient  for  the 
Heir  of  Ormond.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  20  The 
crusades,  the  rescuing  of  holy  lands,  and  such  devout 
gallantrys  are  in  less  request  than  formerly. 

f4.  Excellence.  Obs. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgah  n.  xi.  228  The  gallantry  of  his 
strength.  1657  R.  Licox  Barbadoes  87  It  was  a  strong  and 
lofty  Plant,  and  so  vigorous,  as.  .to  forbid  all  Weeds  to  grow 
very  neer  it  ;  so  thirstily  it  suck't  the  earth  for  nourishment, 
to  maintain  its  own  health  and  gallantry. 
.  6.  Courtliness  or  devotion  to  the  female  sex, 
polite  or  courteous  bearing  or  attention  to  ladies. 

1675  OTWAV  Alcibiades  in.  i,  I  may  believe  it  Gallantry, 
not  Love.  1746  W.  HARRIS  in  Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury 
1. 46  His  Grace  shows  as  much  gallantry  as  ever  to  a  certain 


advance  to  acts  of  courtesy,  [and]  of  gallantry. 

fb.  Loyalty,  devotion  (to  a  monarch),  Obs. 
1648  Hamilton  Papers  (Camden)  190.  I  hope  your  Lo(» 
greate  goodnesse  and  galantry  to  the  King  will  defend  him 
from  so  high  a  miserie. 


a  pretty  Gallantry  to  a  Relation.  1737  POPE  Hor.  Epist. 
"«  -  A45  The  s°ldier  breath'd  the  Gallantries  of  France. 
1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xviii,  To  exchange  a  few  gallantries 
with  the  lady.  1896  Daily  News  16  Oct.  5/2  Men  are  polite 


GALLED. 

because  they  think  women  inferior  to  them.  _  If  they  looked 
upon  us  as  their  equals,  these  stupid  gallantries  would  cease. 

7.  The  occupation  or  behaviour  of  a  gallant. 

1632  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  v.  i,  I'm  of  ynur 
sect,  and  my  gallantry  but  a  dream.  1665  OOYU  Occas. 
R?Jl,  v.  ix.  (1845)  331  Those  Excesses,  that  are  misnam'd 
Gallantry.  1711  POPE  Temp.  Fame  381  The  men  of  pleasure, 
dress,  and  gallantry.  1714  ADDISON  Sffct.  No.  576  F  i 
A  range  of  broken  Windows,  and  other  the  like  Monuments 
of  Wit  and  Galantry.  1880  L.STEPHEN  Pope  iv.  101  HU 
[Pope'sj  frame  was  not  adapted  for  the  robust  gallantry  of 
the  time. 

*  8.  Amorous  intercourse  or  intrigue. 

1678  D'CHESS  CLEVELAND  Lei.  to  Chas.  II  in  Miss  Kerry 
Soc.  Life  Eng.  <$•  Fr.  (1831)  91  All  the  world  knew  that  all 
things  of  gafiantry  were  at  an  end  with  you  and  I.  1704 
SWIFT  Mech.  Operat.  Spirit  in  7*.  Tub,  etc.  317  All  Com- 
panions  of  great  Skill  and  Practice  in  Affairs  of  Gallantry. 
1774  Chesterfield's  Lett.  (1792)  I.  Advt.  14  Gallantry  with 
married  women.  1774  T.  HUTCHINSON  Diary  15  Sept.  1. 
242  She  was  not  without  a  charge  of  gallantry.  1819  BYRON 
Juan  \.  Ixiii,  What  tnen  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adultery. 
1874  PirsEY  Lent,  Strm.  28  Persons  . .  notorious  for  their 
immorality  (gallantry,  the  world  calls  it). 

f  b.  An  intrigue  with  one  of  the  opposite  sex. 

1706-7  FARQUHAR  Beaux  Strat.  11.  i,  The  French  are 
a  People  that  can't  live  without  their  Gallantries.  1727 
SWIFT,  etc.  Mem.  P.  P.  Misc.  II.  272,  I  layed  aside  the 
powder'd  Gallantries  of  my  Youth.  1750  CHESTERF.  Lett. 
(1774)  II 1. 28  Every  French  woman  of  condition  is  more  than 
suspected  of  having  a  gallantry. 

t  Gallantship.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GALLANT  sb.  + 
-SHIP.]  The  condition  or  dignity  of  a  gallant ;  in 
quot.  a  mock  title. 

1579  G.  HARVEY  Lettcr^bk.  (Camden)  65  Your  gallantshipp 
would  peradventure  terme  it  zeale  and  devotion. 

Gallanture.    Obs.    rare~l.      [irregularly  f. 
GALLANT  sb.  ¥  -URE.]     =  GALLANTRY  7. 

a  1683  OLDHAM  On  Morwent  xxvli.  Remains  (1684)  74 
Gallants,  who  their  high  Breeding  prize  Known  only  by 
their  Gallanture  and  Vice. 

Gallary,  obs.  form  of  GALLERY. 

Gallate  (gse'lA).  Chem.  Also  8-9  gallat. 
[f.  GALL-IC  a.-  +  -ATE.]  A  salt  of  gallic  acid. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  4-  Exp.Philos.\.  App.  547, 14  Gallat  s 
the  alkaline,  of  a  green  colour.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chetii. 
(ed.  3)  II.  348  It  [gallic  acid]  combines  with  alkaline  bodies 
. .  The  compounds  formed  have  received  the  name  of 
gallates.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  422  The  gallates 
of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble. 

t  Ga'llature.  Obs.  [ad.  It.  gallatura,  f. 
gallare  to  fecundate  (an  egg),  f.  gallo  cock  ;  the 
word  may  have  been  also  mod.  Lat]  The  germ 
in  an  egg. 

1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxvii.  151  Whether  it 
[the  chicken]  be  not  made  out  of  the  grando,  gallature, 
germe  or  tredde  of  the  egge..doth  seem  of  lesser  doubt. 
1658  —  Gard.  Cyrus  iii.  52  Whether  it  be  not  more  rational 
Epicurisme  to  contrive  whole  dishes  out  of  the  nebbes . .  then 
from  the  Gallatures  and  treddles  of  Egges. 

Gallaunde,  -aunt,  obs.  if.  GALLON,  GALLANT. 

Gallaway,  -axye,  obs.  ff.  GALLOWAY,  GALAXY. 

t  Ga'll-bitten,  a.  Obs.    In  5  galbeton.     [f. 

GALL  sb.*~\     ?  Bitten  so  as  to  have  galls  on  the 

flesh. 

1482  Rot.  Parl.  22  Ediu.H\  VI.  222  Nor  that  any  suche 
Merchaunt  nor  Palyngman,  medell  any  Galbeton,  storven 
or  pilled  Elys,  with  good  Elys. 

Gall-bladder  tg5*lwdai).  [f.  GALL  sb.^  + 
BLADDER.]  The  vessel  in  the  animal  system  which 
contains  the  gall  or  bile. 

1676  J.  COOKE  Marrow  Chirurg.  394  The  Gall-Bladder 
is  Pear-like.  1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  410  An 
Officer  received  a  wound  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  Gall- 
Bladder.  1797  M.  BAILLIE  Morb,  Anat.  (1807)  253  It 
frequently  happens  that  gall-stones  are  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder after  death.  1872  HUXLEY  Pkys,  v.  118  Opening 
into  the  hepatic  duct  is  seen  the  duct  of  a  large  oval  sac,  the 
gall-bladder. 

Galle,  obs.  form  of  GALL  sb. 

Galleass  :  see  GALLIASS. 

Galled,  ppl.  al  nonce-wd.  [C  GALL  sb\  + 
-ED12.]  Mixed  with  gall,  made  bitter. 

1604  F.  HERING  Mod.  Defence  24  Hee  that  should  taste 
your  sweetned  Gall,  would  call  it  galled  sugar,  and  not 
sugred  gall. 

Galled  Cg§W),  ///.  a?  [orig.  f.  GALL  sb.-  + 
-ED  ^,  but  afterwards  taken  as  f.  GALL  z/.1  +  -ED  *.] 

1.  a.  Affected  with  galls  or  painful  swellings. 
b.  Sore  from  chafing.  Often  preceded  by  some 
denning  word,  as  harness-galled,  saddle-galled, 
spur-galled,  trace-galled. 

(looo  .S'rt.r.  Lecchd.  II.  156  Gif  hors  geallede  sie.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  II.  46  The  hors,  on  which  she  rode,  was 
black,  All  lene  and  galled  upon  the  back.  1430-40  LYDC. 
Bochas  i.  xx.  (1554)  37  b,  A  galled  horse,  the  sooth  if  ye  list 
se,  who  trucketh  him  boweth  his  back  for  dred.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  185/1  Gallyd  (S.  gaily),  strnmosus.  1546 
J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  69,  I  rub  the  gald  hors  backe 
till  he  winche.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  m.  ii.  253  Let  the  galld 
iade  winch:  our  withers  are  vnrung.  1660  W.  SECKER 
Nonsuch  Prof.  151  Most  persons  are  like  gauld  horses  that 
cannot  indure  the  rubbing  of  their  sores.  1818  A  rt  Preserv. 
Feet  124  Trusting  to  the  apparently  insignificant  name  of 
a  galled  toe.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  (1871)  I.  iii.  207 
Less  sympathy  than  is  now  felt  for  a  galled  horse  or  an 
overdriven  ox.  1866  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnls.  (1873)  1. 146, 


2.  fig.  Irritated,  vexed,  unquiet,  distressed. 
1601  DENT  Patlmi.  Heaven  328,  I  will  leaue  you  to  God, 
and  to  your  galled  conscience.    1621  BP.  HALL  Heaven  nfoti 


GALLED. 


Earth  §  4  The  galled  soule  doth  after  the  wont  of  sicke 
Patients  seeke  refreshing  in  variety.  1821  CLARE  /•  til. 
M:nstr.  I.  161  Gall'd  jealousy,  like  as  the  tide,  ebbs  to  rest. 
1837  LYTTOX  £.  Maltrav.  243  His  galled  and  indignant 
spirit  demanded  solitude. 

3.  Of  land  :  Bare  through  exhaustion  or  removal 
of  soil. 

1881  Leicester  Gloss.,  Galled,  .also  applied  to  land  having 
patches  on  which  the  crop  has  not  grown  or  has  been 
withered.  1883  C.  F.  SMITH  in  Trans.  Amer.  PhiloLSoc. 
49  Galled  spots  in  a  field  are  places  where  the  soil  has  been 
washed  away,  or  has  been  so  exhausted  that  nothing  will 
grow. 

4.  Comb.,  as  Balled-back,  -backed  adjs. 

1612  DKAYTON  1'oly-olb.  VH.  309  Thereby  now  doth  only 
graze  The  gall'd-backe  carrion  lade.  1690  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
2604/4  A  Dark  bay  stray  Nag..  blind  of  the  near  eye, 
gall'd  backt. 

Hence  Ga'lledness. 

1569  R.  ANDROSE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  iv.  n.  15  Against  the 
galdncsse  of  the  feete. 

Galled  (g§ld),  ppl.  a.s  Dyeing,  [f.  GALL  v* 
+  -El)  '.]  Treated  with  a  decoction  of  gall-nuts. 

1581  .  let  23  Eliz.  c.  Q  §  3  Hosen,  have  been  dyed  with  .  . 
a  galled  and  mathered  Black. 

Gallein  (gse'ir,in\  [f.  GALL-IC  a?  +  (-E)IN.] 
A  brown-red  powder,  or  small  green  crystals,  ob- 
tained by  heating  pyrogallol  and  phthalic  anhydride. 
Used  as  a  dye.  1885  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Gallenical,  Gallenist  :  see  GALENICAL,  -IST.    ; 

Galleon  (gaj'li/h).  Forms  :  6-7  gallon, 
gallion,  (Sc.  galleon,  gail^eown),  7  galeoon, 
gallioon,  -oun,  6-9  galeon,  8-9  galloon,  ^- 
galleon.  [a.  F.  gallon,  and  Sp.  galeon.  It.  galeone  \ 
(-fg.galedo),  med.L.  galion-em,  galeon-em,  deriv.  I 
olgalea  a  galley.  The  form  galloon  is  probably 
colloq.  from  nautical  usage.]  A  kind  of  vessel, 
shorter  but  higher  than  the  galley;  a  ship  of  war, 
esp.  Spanish  ;  also,  the  large  vessels  used  by  the 
Spaniards  in  carrying  on  trade  with  their  American 
possessions  (in  modern  usage  chiefly  in  this  con- 
nexion). 

1529  LYNDESAY  Complaynt  406  Idyll  lownis  Sail  fetterit  be 
in  the  gaiheownis.  a  1608  SIR  F.  VERE  Cotnm.  27  Fortie  i 
or  fiftie  tall  ships,  whereof  were  four  of  the  kings  greatest  I 
and  warlikest  Gallions.  1665  MAN-LEY  Grotius'  Low  C. 
Warres  449  There  were  four  Galeoons  .  .  every  one  of  them 
carrying  fifty  Guns,  or  more,  and  near  700  men.  1761-8 
HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  III.  xlii.  491  A  hundred  were 
galleons  .  .  of  greater  size  than  any  ever  before  used  in 
Europe.  1805  DIBDIN  in  Naval  Chron.  XIII.  394  We  took 
a  Galloon,  And  the  Crew  touch'd  the  Agent  for  cash  to 
some  tune.  1871  YEATS  Growth  Cointtt.  213  In  a  few  years 
they  had  compelled  eleven  Spanish  galleons  to  strike  their 
flags. 

D.  Jig.  A  great  prize  or  catch,  referring  to  the 
capture  of  Spanish  galleons  by  English  privateers. 

1706-7  FARQUHAR  Beaux  Strat.  iv.  ii,  This  Prize  will  be 
a  Galleon,  a  Vigo  Business.  I  warrant  you  we  shall  bring 
off  three  or  four  thousand  Pound. 

Gallepyn,  var.  GALOPIN,  06s. 
Ga'ller.  rare-1,     [f.  GALL  z>.l  +  -EH'.]     One 
who  galls  or  irritates. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  *  Sehi.  114  A  willingness  to  be 
rid  of  those  gallers  that  twinge  the  brain  of  the  stiff  raain- 
tainer  of  this. 

Gallerian(gal!->Tian).  Also  7-8  gallerien.  [ad. 
F.  gatiricn,  f.  gaKre  slave-galley.]  A  galley-slave. 
1631  MASSINGER  Believe  as  you  List  v.  i,  This  Galle- 
rien Was  not  Antiochus.  1713  DARRELL  Genii.  Instr.  (ed.  5) 
Supp.  viii.  §  5.  89  The  Prerogative  of  a  private  Centinel 
above  a  Slave  lies  only  in  the  Name,  and  the  Advantage, 
if  any,  stands  for  the  Gallerien.  1836  MARRYAT  J/wM, 
Easy  (1863)  218  Don  Silvio  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
gallerians,  let  loose  on  the  coast  yesterday  afternoon  ! 
Galleried(gEe'land)  ,fpl.a.  Also  6-7  gallered. 
[f.  GALLEKY  +  -ED.]  Furnished  with  a  gallery. 

1538  LELAND  Ilin.  IV.  103  On  each  syde  this  Street  the 
Houses  be  gallered  ;  soe  that  men  may  passe  drye  by  them 
if  it  raine.  1848  B.  WEBB  Continental  Ecclesiol.  24  The 
west  window  is  noble,  with  a  transome  which  is  galleried. 
1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Leg.  421  The  entrance  to  an 
old  galleried  inn  in  the  Borough.  1896  Century  Mag.  Apr. 
931  It  is  radically  unlike  those  columned  and  galleried  .  . 
churches. 

Gallery  (grc-le'ri),  sb.  Forms:  6  galary(e, 
6-7  gallerie,  7  gallary,  6,  8  galery,  6-  gallery. 
[ad.  F.  galerie  =  Sp.  galena,  Pg.  galaria,  It. 
galleria  —  med.L.  galena,  of  unknown  origin.] 
1.  A  covered  space  for  walking  in,  partly  open  at 
the  side,  or  having  the  roof  supported  by  pillars  ; 
a  piazza,  portico,  colonnade. 

a.  1500  Assembly  LatiL'S  165  The  galeryes  right  wonder 
wel  y-wrotight.  1533  I'KLLENDEN  Livy  I.  (1822)67  To  be 
edifyit  ..  with  tavernis  and  galaris  [L.  porticus\  to  sauf 
thaim  fra  somer  schouris,  or  fra  fervint  hetis  of  the  sone. 
1594  J.  KING  Jonas  xxvii.  358  Chrysippus,  who  was  saide 
to  proppe  vp  the  gallery  of  the  Stoickes.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  496  This  image  of  hers  was  set  vp  in  the  great 
gallery  or  publick  walking-place  of  Metellus.  1648  in  Willis 
it  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  260  The  rebuilding  of  y° 
Gallery  in  yj  fellowes  orchard.  1760  tr.  Keyslers  Trav. 
II.  195  The  vestry  leads  to  the  gallery  or  cloisters  of  the 
convent.  1796  H.  HI'NTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Sttttf.  Nat. 
(1799)  HI.  729  There  is  in  the  gallery  of  the  Tuilleries,  on 
the  right  as  you  enter  the  gardens,  an  Ionic  column. 
2.  A  long,  narrow  platform  or  balcony,  con- 
structed on  the  outside  of  a  building,  at  some 
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elevation  from  the  ground,  and  open  in  front  ex- 
cept as  having  a  balustrade  or  railing. 

1309  FISHER  Serm.  Hen.  VII,  Wks.  (1876)  278  Hiswalles 
and  galaryes  of  grete  pleasure.  1513  MOKE  Rick.  Ill,  Wks. 
65/1  Hee  came  foorth  of  his  chamber,  and  yet  not  down  vnto 
them,  but  stode  aboue  in  a  galarye  ouer  them.  1598  YONG 
Diana  57  The  Lady  is  in  the  gallerie  ouer  her  garden, 
taking  the  fresh  aire  of  the  coole  night.  1611  BIBLE  Ezck. 
xlii.  3  Ouer  against  the  pauement  which  was  for  the  vtter 
court,  was  gallerie  against  gallery  in  three  stories.  1717 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mrs.  Tkisiletkwayte  i  Apr., 
The  first  house  has  a  large  court  before  it,  and  open  gal- 
leries all  round  it  . .  This  gallery  leads  to  all  the  chambers. 
1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  24  The  lantern  for  the  lights, 
surrounded  by  a  gallery  or  balcony.  1842  DICKENS  Lett. 
(1880)  I.  69  A  wide  handsome  gallery  outside  every  story. 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  iv.  (1894)  94  We  lounged  i 
lazily  in  the  wooden  gallery,  smoking  our  pipes.  1894  Daily 
News  26  Mar.  5/4  Our  old  coaching  inns,  with  their  roomy 
yards  and  railed  galleries. 

b.  A  similar  passage  on  the  roof  of  a  house. 

'535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  vi.  10  He  buylded  a  galery  also    \ 
aboue  vpon  the  whole  house  fyue    cubytes    hye.      1832 
TENNYSON  Pal.  Art  29  Round  the  roofs  [ran]  a  gilded 
gallery  That  lent  broad  verge  to  distant  lands. 

C.  Arch.  A  long  narrow  passage  either  made  in    i 
the  thickness  of  a  wall,  or  supported  on  corbels, 
having  its  open  side  towards  the  interior  of  a  build- 
ing, and  serving  both  for  ornament  and  as  a  means 
of  communication. 

1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760}  I.  391  A  gallery  which 
leads  round  the  inside  near  the  roof,  from  whence  the  church 
makes  a  beautiful  appearance. 

d.  Naut.  A  balcony  built  outside  the  body  of 
a  ship,  at  the   stem  (stern-gallery),   or   at  the   i 
quarters  (quarter-gallery). 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  ji  The  Brackets 
are  little  carued  knees  to  support  the  Galleries.  iffjgLond. 
Gaz.  No.  1393/1  During  which  time,  our  Quarter  took  fire, 
and  burnt  the  Gallery,  but  we  happily  quencht  it.  1720  DE 
FOE  Capt.  Singleton  xviii.  (1840)  315  As  to  her  quarter,  the 
carpenters  made  her  a  neat  little  gallery  on  either  side. 
1797  NELSON  in  A.  Duncan  Life  (1806)  41  A  soldier,  .having 
broken  the  upper  quarter-gallery  window,  I  jumped  _in. 
1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson  37  From  her  poop  and  galleries, 
the  enemy  sorely  annoyed  . .  the  British.  1872  [EARL  PEM- 
BROKE &  G.  H.  KINGSLEY]  South  Sea  Bubbles  i.  14  They 
lay  under  the  stern  gallery  of  the  frigate. 

3.  A  platform,  supported  by  columns  or  brackets, 
projecting  from   the  interior  wall  of  a  building,    j 
and  serving  e.g.  to  provide  additional  room  for  an 
audience,     a.  gen. 

1715  S.  SEWALL  Diary  4  Feb.  (1882)  III.  38  Mr.  Hiller 
read  it,  out  of  the  Council-Chamber  Gallery.  1814  SCOTT 

Wav.  iii,  The  library.. a  large  Gothic  room,  with  double 
arches  and  a  gallery.  1854  WILLIS  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cam- 
bridge (1886)  III.  168  The  proposed  Museum,  .has  a  gallery 
running  round. 

b.  In  churches. 

1630  I.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  in.  56/2  And  twenty 
pound  he  gaue  to  build  a  Gallerie  in  the  same  Church.  1642 
FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  ii.  xiv.  103  As  for  out-lodgings  (like 
galleries,  necessary  evils  in  populous  Churches)  he  rather 
tolerates  then  approves  them.  16908.  SEWALL  Diary  11  Sept. 
(1878)  1. 330  Having  also  found  that  sitting  so  near  the  out-side 
of  the  House  \sc.  the  meeting-house]  causeth  me  in  Winter-  I 
time  to  take  cold  in  my  head,  I  removed  into  the  Gallery,  i 
1712  PRIDEAUX  Direct.  Ch.  -wardens  (ed.  4)  38  If  the  Church- 
wardens would,  .make  a  new  Gallery,  or  add  anything  else 
to  the  Church.  1868  MILMAN  St.  PauPs  xix.  494  My  voice 
was  heard  distinctly  in  every  part  of  the  building,  up  to  the 
western  gallery.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Arc/lit.  1.  54  In 
churches  of  the  same  kind,  however,  we  find  the  groined 
vault  used  to  carry  a  gallery  in  the  aisles. 

c.  In  a  theatre.    Now  spec.    The  highest  of  such 
projecting  platforms,  containing  the  cheapest  seats. 

1690  CROWNE  Eng.  Friar  iv.  Dram.  Wks.  1874  IV.  84, 
I  am  . .  Governor  o'  the  eighteen-penny  gallery  T  the  play 
house,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Prol.  Persius  Wks.  1730  I.  51, 
I,  who  never  pass'd,  as  yet,  The  test  of  the  misjudging  pit ; 
Nor  i'  th'  galleries  tickled  Crowd.  1816  Times  25  Jan. 
In  what  part  of  the  theatre  was  the  one-shilling  gallery? 
1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxiv,  The  people  were  cracking 
nuts  in  the  gallery. 

d.  In   a  senatorial   chamber.     Also   ladies'-, 
members'-,  press-,  stranger  f -gallery . 

1753  Scott  Mag.  XV.  28/2  There  are  . .  strangers  in  our 

fallery.  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Napoleon  Wks.  (Bohn) 
.  367  Dumont  relates  that  he  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  heard  Mirabtau  make  a  speech.  1897  LUCY 
in  Daily  Nm'S  a  Apr.  7/2  News  reached  the  Press  Gallery 
to-night  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Doyle,  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  Press  Gallery. 

4.  trans/,  a.  The  assemblage  of  persons  who 
occupy  the  gallery  portion  of  a  theatre,  the  'gods ' ; 
formerly  often  in//.  Hence  Jig.  the  less  refined  or 
instructed  portion  of  the  public.  To  play  the 
gallery  :  to  act  the  part  of  gallery-spectators.  To 
play  to  (or  for)  the  gallery  :  to  address  oneself  to 
those  in  the  gallery  (also  Jig.'). 

1649  LOVELACE  Poems  77  He  should  have  wove  in  one, 
two  Comedies ;  The  first  for  th'  Gallery  . .  Th'  other  for 
the  Gentlemen  oth'  Pit.  1704  I.  TRAPP  Abra-Mule  Prol. 
16  Nor  bless  the  Gall'ries  with  the  Sweets  of  Rhime.  1809 
BYRON  Bards  f;  Rev.  xxviii,  Kenney's  'World'  ..  Tires 
the  sad  gallery,  lulls  the  listless  pit.  1870  Echo  23  July 
5/4  We  were  . .  constantly  called  in  to  '  play  the  gallery ' 
to  his  witty  remarks.  1872  Standard  23  Oct.  5/4  His 
dispatches  were,  indeed,  too  long  and  too  swelling  in 
phrase ;  for  herein  he  was  always  '  playing  to  the 
galleries  '.  1878  IRVING  Stage  28  That  same  gallery  which 
I  at  first  roared  itself  hoarse,  while  the  play  went  on  in 


GALLERY. 

dumb-show,  became  hushed  in  rapt  admiration.  1890 
Scotsman  18  Aug.,  He  [Mr.  Elaine]  was  playing  for  his 
Irish  gallery.  1892  Law  Times  XCII.  156/1  We  hope  that 
. .  advocates  will  be  courteous  to  judges,  to  opposing 
counsel,  and  to  witnesses,  and  not  play  to  the  gallery.  1896 
Wcstm.  Gaz.  10  June  4/2  The  '  gallery '  will  be  most  in- 
terested  in  the  three  couples  [of  golf  players]. 

b.  The  body  of  persons  who  occupy  a  public 
gallery  in  a  senatorial  chamber. 

1817  Parl.  Dei.  568  He  addressed  himself  principally  to 
his  friends  on  his  right  and  left,  and  in  so  inaudible  a  voice 
that  his  remarks  did  not  reach  the  gallery.  1844  LD. 
BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  ix.  §  2  (1862)  119  The  mischief  arose 
from  suffering  the  galleries  [of  the  French  National  Con- 
vention] to  interfere  with  their  plaudits  or  their  hisses.  1849 
MACAUI.AY  Hitt.  Eng.  II.  383  The  Solicitor  spoke  at  great 
length  and  with  great  acrimony,  and  was  often  interrupted 
by  the  clamours  and  hisses  of  the  audience  . .  The  galleries 
were  furious. 

5.  A  long  narrow  apartment,  sometimes  serving 
as  a  means  of  access  to  other  parts  of  a  house ; 
a  corridor. 

1341  BARNES  Wks.  (1573'  210/1,  I  was  brought  afore  my 
Lorde  Cardinall  into  his  galary,  and  there  hee  reade  all 
myne  articles.  1669  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (18861 
III.  326  The  roofe  of  the  said  building  to  conteine  and 
be  devided  into  five  roomes  or  gallaryes.  17x1  STEELE 
Sped.  No.  109  r  I  We  were  now  arrived  at  the  Upper- 
end  of  the  Gallery,  when  the  Knight  faced  towards  one 
of  the  Pictures.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth,  xii,  Brother 
Cyprian,  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery,  opened  the  door  of 
a  small  apartment.  1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Ke/.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  95 
A  gallery  communicating  between  his  residence  and  the 
monastery. 

6.  An    apartment   or  building  devoted   to  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  art. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  f'/,  n.  iii.  37  Long  time  thy  shadow 
hath  been  thrall  to  me,  For  in  my  Gallery  thy  Picture  hangs. 
1623  BACON  Ess.  Friendship  (Arb.)  165  For  a  Crowd  is  not 
Company  ;  And  Faces  are  but  a  Gallery  of  Pictures . .  where 
there  is  no  Loue.  1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  A ncients  339  A  Gallery 
in  the  suburbs  of  Naples,  looking  toward  the  West,  which 
was  richly  furnished  with  many  good  pieces.  1782  SIR  J. 
REYNOLDS  Disc.  xi.  (1842)  198  In  going  through  a  gallery 
where  there  were  many  portraits  of  the  last  ages.  1818 
BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  Ixi,  For  I  have  been  accustom'd  to  en- 
twine My  thoughts  with  nature  rather  in  the  fields  Than 
Art  in  galleries.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Day's  Ration,  Why 
need  I  galleries,  when  a  pupil's  draught  After  the  master's 
sketch  fills  and  o'erfills  My  apprehension?  1883  LD.  CAIRNS 
in  Standard  9  May  2/5  The  galleries  would  not  be  kept 
open  after  six  o'clock. 

7.  Mil.  and  Alining.     An  underground  passage, 
horizontal  or  nearly  so  ;  a  level  or  drift. 

1631  PREMPART  Siege  Basse  7  Counte  Ernst,  .was advised 
by  his  Ingener..to  make  a  great  Gallerie  directly  vpon  the 
Citie  from  the  letter  N.  1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  cxxxix. 
1-5  Paraphr.  673  A  man  can  no  more  escape  or  march  un- 
discovered out  of  a  city  the  most  closely  besieged,  when  the 
galleries  are  prepared.  1711  Mil.  tg  Sea  Diet.  (ed.  4), 
Galery,  ..  also  us'd  for  the  Branch  of  a  Mine,  that  is,  a 
narrow  Passage  under  Ground,  leading  to  the  Mine  that  is 
carry'd  on  under  any  Work  design'd  to  be  blown  up.  1799 
KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  249  The  basalt  reposed  on  clay, into  which 
a  gallery  was  worked  without  meeting  the  basalt.  1838 
LYTTON  Leila  L  v,  Till  he  came  at  length  into  a  narrow, 
dark  and  damp  gallery,  that  seemed  cut  from  the  hying  rock. 
1833  URE  Diet.  Arts  II.  175  The  most  ordinary  dimensions 
of  galleries  [in  mines]  are  a  yard  wide  and  two  yards  high. 
1884  Manch.  Exam.  22  Feb.  5/2  The  air  is  carried  along  to 
the  extremities  of  the  workings  in  galleries  constructed  of 
canvas,  technically  known  as  brattice  cloth. 
b.  Mil.  (Seequot.  1704.)  1  Obs. 

1704  HARRIS  Lex.  Tecnn.,  Gallery,  in  Fortification,  is  a 
covered  Walk,  the  Sides  whereof  are  Musket-proof,  con- 
sisting of  a  double  Row  of  Planks  lined  with  Plates  of  Iron 
. .  These  Galleries  are  frequently  made  use  of  in  the  Moat 
already  filled  with  Faggots  and  Bavins,  to  the  end  that  the 
Miner  may  approach  safe  to  the  face  of  the  Bastion,  when 
the  Artillery  of  the  opposite  Flank  is  dismounted.  17" 
Mil.  *  Sea  Diet.  (ed.  4),  Gaiety,  a  Passage  made  across 
the  Ditch  of  a  Town  besieg'd,  with  Timbers  fastened  on  the 
Ground  and  plank'd  over.  1716  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5476/1 
The  Heads  of  the  Bridges,  or  Galleries,  over  the  Ditch  of 
the  Palank,  had  been  damaged. 

f  c.  Mil.  A  '  lane '  or  open  space  between  ranks 
or  bodies  of  men. 

1391  GARRARD  Art  Warre  212  The  spaces,  intervalles, 
galeries  and  passages,  which  are  amongst  the  ranks  . .  do 
serue  [etc.]. 

8.  t a-  A  passage  made  by  a  deer,  etc.  through 
brushwood  (pbs. ;  cf.  ENTRY  7  c).     b.  A  passage 
made  by  an  animal  underground,  or  through  a  rock. 

1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  (1677)  68  If  you  would  know 
the  height  and  thickness  of  the  Hart,  observe  his  Entries 
and  Galleries  into  the  Thickets,  and  what  Boughs  he  hath 
over-stridden.  1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  iii.  40  The  ..  gal- 
leries made  by  Crustaceans. 

9.  Tennis.  (See  quot.  1878.)     Winning-gallery, 
the  opening  most  remote  from  the  dedans  or  service- 
side. 

1699  BOYER  Comfl.  Fr.  Master  iv.  Fam.  Dial.,  jfay  mis 
sa  Balle  dans  le  petit  Iron,  ou  dans  la  Galerie.  I  put  his 
Ball  into  the  Hazard,  or  the  Gallery.  1829  Load.  Encycl. 
in  Blaine's  Rur.  Sports  (1840)  133  Upon  the  entrance  of  a 
tennis  court  there  is  a  long  gallery  which  goes  to  the  dedans, 
that  is,  a  kind  of  front  gallery,  into  which,  whenever  a  ball 
is  struck,  it  tells  for  a  certain  stroke.  This  long  gallery  is 
divided  into  different  compartments  or  galleries,  each  of 
which  has  its  particular  name.  1878  J.  MARSHALL  Ann. 
Tennis  157  Galleries,  the  openings  beneath  the  side-pent- 
house, including  the  first,  second,  and  last  galleries,  the 
door,  and  the  line-opening,  on  each  side  of  the  net.  Ibid. 
183  Every  ball  which  either  falls  short  or  enters  a  gallery 
(except  always  the  winning-gallery)  counts  for  nothing. 


GALLERY. 

10.  An  ornamental  parapet  or  railing  running 
along  the  edge  of  a  table,  shelf,  or  the  like. 

1853  Cabinet-mallet's  Assistant  n.  35  Writing  Tables 
The   centre   shelf  should   be  hinged  at   the   back.  ..1  he 
gallery  may  either  be  of  fret-work  or  of  bronze. 

11.  In  a  lamp  :  A  bevelled  ring  for  supporting 
a  globe  or  shade. 

12.  attrib.    and    Comb.      a.    simple   attrib.,   as 
(sense  I )  gallery-walks  ;  (sense  2,  3)  gallery-stairs ; 
i^sense  3  b)  gallery-critic,  -door,  -keeper ;  (sense  3 
c,  d)  (twopenny')  gallery-man ;  (sense  6)  gallery- 
attendant,    -exhibition,   -goer,    -picture,    -trotter; 
(sense  7) gallery '-case,  -frame;  a^o  gallery-like  adj. 
b.  special  comb.,  as  gallery -furnace  (see  quot.); 
gallery-hit,  a  piece  of  showy  play  (primarily  by  a 
batsman  in  cricket)  intended  to  gain  applause  from 
uncritical  spectators  ;  so  gallery-hitting ;  gallery- 
ladder   (see   quot.)  ;    gallery-post   Tennis  (see 
quot.) ;    gallery-practice,   indoor   photography ; 
gallery-road,  'an  artificial  roadway  constructed 
on  piles'  (Cent.  Diet.};   gallery-shot,  -stroke 
(cf.  gallery-hit}. 

1895  M.  H.  JuDGEin  M.  H.  J.  *  Lord's  Day  Act  (1897)  30 
.ctual  'gallery  attendants  are  concerned.  1851 
V  Field  Fortif.  229  Making  gabions,  fascines, 


So  far  as  the  act 

J.  S.  MACAULAY --.,  — , D  „ 

blind-frames,  and  "gallery  cases.  1784  CowrER  Task  n  365 
Transforms  old  print  To  zigzag  manuscript,  and  cheats  the 
eyes  Of  "gallery  critics  by  a  thousand  arts.  1480  Wardrobe 
Accts.  Earn.  /K(Nico'as  1830)  127  For  a  holowe  key  for  the 
galary  dore  of  the  same  Wardrobe  yiij  d.  1857  RUSKIN 
Pol.  Econ.  Art  ii.  (1868)  129  There  is  one  disadvantage 
attached  necessarily  to  "gallery  exhibition,  namely,  the 
extent  of  mischief  which  may  be  done  by  one  foolish  curator. 
1851  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  190  The  false  frame  . .  is 
a  little  shorter  and  wider  than  the  "gallery-frames.  1881 
RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  "Gallery-furnace,  a  retort-furnace 
used  in  the  distillation  of  mercury.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  22 
May  5/2  There  are  several  minor  collections  on  show  at  the 
present  time  worth  the  attention  of  the  "gallery  goer.  1881 
CASSELL,  "Gallery-hit.  1888  W.  G.  GRACE  in  Steel  &  Lyttle. 
ton  Cricket  ix.  (Badm.)  307  On  such  a  wicket  as  this  do  not 
go  in  for  lofty  and  '  "gallery*  hitting.  1681  WHITELOCKE 
Mem.  Ckns.  /,  16  Dec.  an.  1645  Thirty  Pounds  given  to  the 
'Gallery-keepers  at  St.  Margaret's  Church.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey)  s.v.  Ladders,  The  "Gallery- Ladder,  made  of 
Ropes,  and  hung  over  the  Galleries  and  Stern,  for  ent'ring 
by  the  Ship's  Stern  out  of  the  Boat,  when  the  Weather 
is  foul.  1796  C.  SMITH  Marchmont  I.  259  The  ^gallery- 
like  passage  that  led  to  the  stairs.  1607  BEAUM.  &  Fi.. 
Woman-Hater  Prol.,  I  do  pronounce  this,  to  the  utter 
discomfort  of  all  two-penny  "Gallery  men.  1897  LUCY  in 
Daily  Nevis  9  Apr.  7/2  He  was  familiarly  known  to  more 
than  one  generation  of  Gallery-men.  1878  I.  MARSHALL 
Ann.  Tennis  157  *GaUery-fost,  the  post  which  separates  a 
gallery  from  the  gallery  next  beyond  it  1891  Anthony's 
Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  168  The  so-called  professional,  who  has 
been  trained  in  the  routine  of  "gallery  practice.  1894  FARMER 
Slang,  "Gallery  shot.  1897  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Nov.  401  It  is 
a  gallery  shot  in  a  sense,  .for  the  bird  is  flying  level.  1616 
in  Crt.  <y  Times  Jas.  I  (1849)  1*  435  1'ne  H'n£  "  sto°d  on 
the  "gallery  stairs  at  Whitehall  to  see  the  prince  come  along 


from 


ichmond. 


--  ._  _  - 
Icel.  galcti.] 

1.  A  low  flat-built  sea-going  vessel  with  one  deck, 
propelled  by  sails  and  oars,  formerly  in  common 
use  in  the  Mediterranean.  Cf.  GALLIASS.  The 
rowers  were  mostly  slaves  or  condemned  criminals. 
Hence  phr.  to  condemn,  or  send,  to  the  galleys,  and 
simply  the  galleys,  to  indicate  the  punishment  of  a 


1856  Chainb.  Jrnl.  n  Oct.  226/2  The 
gallery-stairs  of  a  theatre.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Sept.  5/1 
A  reminder  to  bewildered  '  "gallery-trotters '  of  the  pictures 
they  have  seen  in  the  various  exhibitions  of  the  season. 
1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  \\.  (1558*  98  b,  Sightcourtes, 
*galerywalkes,  and  new  churches,  the  more  reuerently  1 
fmde  fault  with,  for  Pompeyus  sake. 

Hence  Qa'lleryfnl,  as  much  as  a  gallery  will  hold  ; 
Ga  lleryite,  one  who  occupies  a  seat  in  a  gallery. 

i88s_  Art  Jrnl.  126/1  Where  a  work  contains  as  much 
leaching  as  a  whole  galleryful  its  rightful  place  is  by  itself. 

1894  Du  MAURIER  Trilby  ii.  93  A  whole  galleryful  of  fiddles. 

1895  Westm.  Gaz.  18  Sept.  8/2  Surely,  the  galleryites,  or, 
rather,  playgoers  generally,  are  not  infallible  in  their  judg- 
ment? 

Gallery  (gre-leri),  v.    [{.  GALLERY  sl>.] 

1.  traits.  To  furnish  with  a  balcony  or  gallery. 
1616  SIR  K.  BOYLE  Diary  in  Lismorc  Papers  (1886)  I.  138 

Which  [sum]  I  bestowd  to  have  the  Church  of  Tallagh 
galleried  round  about.  Ibid.  139  Thomas  Carter,  .delivered 
Mr.  Langredg  of  my  money  v1'  ster.  to  begyn  the  galleryne 
of  the  church  at  Tallagh.  1888  Pall  Malt  G.  12  Sept,  8/2 
The  Place  Victor  Emmanuel  was  galleried  round  with  seats 
for  20,000  people.  1894  Speaker  12  May  524/2  The  . . 
benchers  plastered  it  and  pewed  it  and  galleried  it. 
b.  Mil.  To  make  an  underground  passage. 
1808  J.  BARLOW  Cotumo.  vil.  627  Their  mining  arts  the 
staunch  besiegers  ply,  Delve  from  the  bank  of  York  and 
gallery  far,  Deep  subterranean,  to  the  mount  of  war. 

2.  intr.  nonce-use.  To  '  take '  with,  or  appeal  to, 
the  audience  in  a  theatre-gallery. 

1671.  1831  [see  Box  vl  u]. 

Gallesh,  obs.  form  of  CALASH. 

Gallet  (gse-let).  [ad.  F.  galet  rounded  pebble 
on  the  beach ;  also,  a  chip,  f.  OF.  gal,  of  uncertain 
origin.]  A  chip  or  splinter  of  stone. 

1711  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  45  The  coarser 
Stone  or  Gallets. 

Gallet  (gffi'let),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.]  <=  GAKHBT  v. 

1851  W.  LAXTON  Builder's  Price  Book(ed.  28)  127  Kentish 
rag  stone  . .  Galleting  the  joints  externally,  extra  Der  foot 
super  ijrf. 

G-allewasp :  see  GALLIWASP. 

Galley  (g£e-li),  sb.  Forms :  4-6  galai,  -ay(e, 
(4  gaylay,  6  ghallai,  7  gallay),  gale(e,  -ei(e, 
-ey(e,  5-6  galy(e,  (5  gaili),  6-8  gally(e,  (6 
gallie),  4-  galley,  [ad.  OF.  galie,  galet,  med.L. 
galea,  galeia,  late  Gr.  70X010,  faXia.  -  Pr.  galeya, 
galea,  Sp.  galea  (obs.),  Pg.  gal{,  It.  galea,  galia. 


~.ng.   ccxliii   (1483)   293    He   lete   mane  gaieys  • 
«IS«  LD.  BERNERS  Hut*  xx.  55  He  shall,  .delyuer  you 
shype  or  galee  suche  as  shall  be  nessessary  for  you.     1500 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  328  Besides  those  that  were 

Sit  to  death .  .very  many  were  also  condempned   to  the 
alees.    1641  FULLER  Holy  S,  Prof.  St.  iv.  xii.  297  This 
course  hath  emptied  more  full,  then  filled  empty  purses. 


168*  Xcivsfr.  France  10  No  Sea-man  nor  Trades-man  shall 
offer  to  go  out  of  the  Kingdom  without  leave,  under  the 
pain  of  being  sent  to  the  Gallies.  1699  ROBERTS  Voy. 
Levant  15  At  length  we  saw  the  half  Galleys  go  their  way. 
1721  Land.  Gaz.tto.  5982/2  Above  London-Bridge  [they] 
met  with  two  Gallies,  one  rowing  with  Fourteen  Oars,  and 
the  other  with' Eleven,  loaden  with  Goods.  1794  Rigging 
a.  Seamanship  I.  238  Half  and  Quarter  Galleys  are  ngged 
and  navigated  the  same  as  galleys  ;  and  take  this  denomi- 
nation from  their  being  much  shorter.  Bombay-galleys  are 
like  the  former,  but  smaller,  and  mostly  used  by  corsairs  on 
the  coast  of  Barbary.  18*9  MACKINTOSH  Revol.  0/1688  Wks. 
1846  II.  100  The  ministers  of  the  Reformed  faith  were 
banished  from  France  in  fifteen  days,  under  pain  of  the 
galleys.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  *  Is.  n.  xx.  (1845)  III.  278 
King  Ferdinand's  galleys  were  spread  with  rich  carpets  and 
awnings  of  yellow  and  scarlet.  1871  PALGRAVE  Lyr.  Poems 
138  High  on  deck  of  their  gilded  galleys  Our  light  sailors 
they  scorn  below. 

trans/,  xa&fig.  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Cypress  Grove 
Wks.  (1711)  120  Who  would  not,  rather  than  abide  chained 
in  this  loathsome  galley  of  the  world,  sleep  ever.  i8oa 
Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  fr  Writ.  III.  (1832)  166, 
I  wish  to  get  out  of  this  galley,  and  live  for  myself.  1890 
Spectator  2  Aug.  145/2  They  and  their  daughters  chain 
themselves  down  in  the  galley  of  fashion. 

b.  Used  with  allusion  to  Moliere  Scapin  n.  xi, 
Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere  ? 

1874  LISLE  CARR  J«a.  Givynne  I.  ii.  47  After  hunting  for 
you  everywhere,  .here  I  tumble  on  you  amidst  the  howling 
wilderness  of  Furrowshire.  But  what  on  earth  are  you 
doing  in  this  galley  ? 

2.  Applied  to  the  Greek  or  Roman  war-ships, 
large  vessels  with  one  or  more  banks  of  oars. 


Athos.     1788  GIBBON  Dec/.  *  /•'.  V.  liii.  497  The  Drc 
mones,  or  light  gallies  of  the    Byzantine   empire,  wer 
content  with  two  tier  of  oars.    1840  THIRLWALL  Greece 
VII.  lix.  335  Ptolemy  himself  escaped,  it  is  said,  with  only 
eight  galleys.    1882  OUIDA  Marcttittta  1. 150  Over  that  blue 
sea,  where,  .the  Etruscan  pirates  hunted  the  Latin  galleys. 

3.  A  large  open  row-boat,  e.  g.  one  appropriated 
to  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  one  formerly  used 
on  the  Thames  by  custom-house  officers,  and  by 
the    press-gang    (Adm.   Smyth) ;    also,    a    large 
pleasure-boat. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  99/24  A  Gallye,  phacellus.  1718 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Abbi  Conti  19  May,  I.. 
went  across  the  canal  in  my  galley.  1813  Exaniiiur 
5  Apr.  218/2  Lieut.  Devon  had  only  the  brig's  galley,  .with 
him.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  I.  U.  12  Crowded  in  the  glassy 
Lay  were  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  the  gilded  galleys 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  rich  citizens.  1861  DICKENS  Gt. 
Expect,  liv,  The  Jack . .  asked  me  if  we  had  seen  a  four* 
oared  galley  going  up  with  the  tide? 

4.  The  cooking-room  or  kitchen  on  a  ship.     Cf. 
CABOOSE.     Also,  a  ship's  cooking-range. 

— o  BLANCKLEY  Nav.  Expositor,  Gaily  is  a  Place  in  the 
-Room,  where  the  Grates  are  set  up,  and  in  which 
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they  make  Fires,  for  boyling  or  roasting  the  Victuals. 
1830  SCOTT  Demonol.  i.  9  The  sleeper  started  up  with 
a  ghastly  and  disturbed  countenance,  and .  .proceeded  to 
the  galley,  or  cook-room  of  the  vessel.  1840  R.  DANA  Be/. 
Mast  vi.  14  When  I  went  to  the  galley  to  get  a  light,  I 
found  the  cook  inclined  to  be  talkative.  1853  KANE  Grin- 
nell  Exp.  xxxiv.  (1856)  301  Three  stoves  and  a  cooking 
galley,  four  Argand  and  three  bear-fat  lamps.  1866 
NORDHOFF  Young Man-of-  War's  Man  i.  12,  I  got  my  pot. . 
and  proceeded  to  the  '  galley '  or  cooking  range. 

5.  Printing.  [F.  galte.]  An  oblong  tray  of  brass, 
wood,  or  zinc,  to  which  the  type  is  transferred  from 
the  composing-stick. 

i6^a  URQUHART  ^t-w^/Wks.  (1834)  182  His  [the  setter's) 
plenishing  of  the  gaily,  and  imposing  of  the  form.  1683 
MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  II.  25  Our  Master  Printer  is  also  to 
provide  Galleys  of  different  sizes.  1777  HOOLE  Comenius' 
Vis.  World (ed.  12]  118  Heputteth  these  in  a  gaily  till  a  page 
be  made.  1864  Daily  Tel.  28  June,  Three  or  four  compositors 
..bring  up  their  various  contribution  of  type  to  the  long 
'  galley '  in  which  the  article  is  put  together. 

6.  (See  quot.)    [-F '. galere.'] 

1789  J.  KEIR  Diet.  Chan.  96/2  Distillers  of  aqua  fortis  do 
not  use  retorts,  but  stone-ware  bottles,  with  short  crooked 
necks.. Two  rows  of  these  vessels  are  disposed  opposite  to 
each  other,  in  an  oblong  furnace  called  a  galley ;  and 
a  wood  fire  is  used  for  the  distillation. 


GALLEY-FOIST. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i)  galley-fashion, 
-fight,  -fleet,  -kind,  -oar;  also  galley -like  adj.; 
(sense  4)  galley-fire. 

1691  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  294  Several  persons 
are  going  to  build  privateers,  .after  the  "gaily  fashion  with 


said  one  of  the  youngsters.  1791  Hist.  J-.tirope  in  Ann. 
Reg.  186/2  The  number  of  land  forces  which  he  had  on 
board  the  "galley-fleet.  1711  SHAFTESB.  CAarac.  (1737) 
III.  97  We,  essay-writers,  are  of  the  small-craft  or  "galley- 
kind.  i6»7  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Cram.  xii.  55  Her  How 
and  chase  so  "Gally-like  cpntriued,  should  beare  as  many 
Ordnances  as  with  conueniency  she  could.  1838  LYTTON 
Alice  l.  x,  My  own  unceasing  avocations  which  chain  me 
like  a  slave  to  the  *galley-oar  of  politics. 

8.  Special  comb.  :  galley-arch  (see  quot.); 
f  galley-bird,  a  galley-slave ;  galley-brand,  a  mark 
or  brand  on  a  galley-slave ;  galley-built  a.  (see 
quot.) ;  f  galley-cassock,  a  garment  worn  by  gal- 
ley-slaves ;  galley-dungeon,  ?  a  dungeon  in  which 
galley-slaves  are  confined  ;  f  galley-fish,  ?  a '  Por- 
tuguese man-of-war '  (Physalia) ;  tgalley-frigate, 
?  a  frigate  built  like  a  galley  ;  galley-growler  (see 
quot.)  ;  galley-house  =  galley-arch ;  •f  galley- 
matter,  an  offence  to  be  punished  by  condemnation 
to  the  galleys ;  galley-nose  (see  quot.) ;  galley- 
packet,  a  made-up  story,  lie,  '  yarn ' ;  galley- 
pepper  (see  quot.);  galley-press,  'a  small  hand- 
press  for  pulling  proofs  in  slip  form '  (Jacobi) ; 
galley-proof,  a  proof  in  slip  form  taken  from  type 
on  a  galley;  galley-punt,  -rack,  -slang  (see 
quots.) ;  galley-slip  =  galley-proof;  galley-stick, 
-stoker  (see  quots.).  Also  GALLEY- FOIST,  GALLEY- 
HALFPENNY,  GALLEY-MAX,  GALLEY-SLAVE,  etc. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit.,  "Galley-arches,  spacious 
and  well-built  structures  in  many  of  the  Mediterranean 
ports  for  the  reception  and  secunty  of  galleys.  1655  T. 
WHITE  Obedience  Gm>t.  124  A  knot  of  slaves  and  "Galley- 
birds.  1856  W.  E.  AYTOUN  Bothwell  (1857)  80  More  like 
a  hideous  "galley-brand  Than  any  wound  from  peace  or 
war.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Rriijb,  When 
the  waist  of  a  merchant  ship  is  only  one  or  two  steps  of 
descent  from  the  quarter-deck,  and  fore-castle,  she  is  said 


ppan  .  _  . 

cassocke  [orig.  habillement  de  galere}  without  sleeues. 
1713  Pres.  Stale  Russia  II.  337  The  insupportable  Slavery 
on  the  Gallies  and  in  the  "Gaily* Dungeons.  1591  SYL- 
VESTER Du  Bartas  i.  v.  381  But  O !  what  stile  can 
worthily  declare  (O  !  "Galley-Fish,  and  thou  Fish-Mariner 
. .)  your  dexterity  In  S_ailer's  Art  !  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  VI.  293  The  animal  I  mean  is  the  Galley  Fish, 
which  Linnaeus  degrades  into  the  insect  tribe,  under  the 
title  of  the  Medusa.  1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  III.  709  The 
choice  being  made  for  the  place  to  build  the  "gaily- 
frig.u,  ashore  it  was  brought.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bit.,  "Galley.grovjlers,  idle  grumblers  and  skulkers, 
from  whom  discontent  and  mutiny  generally  derive  their 
origin.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  i.  iv.  77  These  "Galley- 
Houses  are  50  or  60  paces  from  the  River  side.  1644  EVELYN 
Diary  (1827)  I.  129  It  is  made  a  "gaily  matter  to  carry 
a  knife  whose  point  is  not  broken  off.  a  1734  NORTH  Lavs 
(1826)  II.  324  It  is  no  less  than  galley-matter  for  any  man 
to  kill  deer  or  hog,  except  at  this  general  hunt.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-tit.,  "Galley-nose,  the  figure-head. 
1785  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Juvenile  Indiscretions  (1786'  V. 
147  Why,  sure,  MUs,  said  he,  that  must  be  a  "galley-packet 
somebody  or  other  has  told  you.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word- 
6k.,  Galley-packet,  an  unfounded  rumour,  {bid.,  ^Galley- 
pepper,  the  soot  or  ashes  which  accidentally  drop  into 
victuals  in  cooking.  1891  JACOBI  Printing  ii.  48  In  estab- 
lishments where,  .a  class  of  work  is  executed  which  necessi- 
tates slip  proofs,  a  "galley-press  is  a  requisite  article.  1892 
—  Notes  on  Bks.  $  Printing^  "Galley  proofs,  these  proofs 
supplied  in  slip  form — not  made  up  into  pages.  1883  W.  C. 
RUSSELL  Sailors'  Lang.,  ''Galley-punt,  an  open  sailing-boat 
used  by  pilots  in  the  Channel  off  the  Forelands.  1888  JACOBI 
Printer's  Voc.  "Galley-racks,  receptacles  for  galleys.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  'Galley-slang,  the  neological 
barbarisms  foisted  into  sea-language.  1889  H.  B.  WHEATLEY 
How  to  Catalogue  iii.  58  These  additions  [to  a  catalogue) . . 
may  be  printed  from  time  to  time  at  short  intervals  on 
"galley  slips.  1894  HALL  CAINE  in  My  First  Bk.  •}?,  I 
asked  Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  .to  read  some  'galley'  slips  of 
it.  1888  JACOBI  Printer's  Voc.,  "Galley  slicks,  long  side- 
sticks  used  for  quoining  up  galleys.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors 
Word-bk.,  "Galley-stoker,  a  lazy  skulker. 

t  9.  Used  in  Comb,  to  designate  various  vessels 
or  utensils,  as  galley-cup,  -dish,  -glass,  -grewse 
(?  =  cruse).  Also  GALLEY-TILE,  GALLIPOT,  q.v. 
for  the  explanation. 

1481-90  Howard  Househ,  Bks.  (Roxb.)  389  Item,  paid  for 
v.  galeygrewsis  xvrf.  1576  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  150  a, 
Straw  a  part  in  the  bottome  of  a  broade  or  gallie  glasse. 
1642  Rates  Merchandize  28  Gaily  dishes,  the  dozen  . . 

GO  .01.06. 

Galley  (gae-li),!;.  nonce-wd.  [f.  the  sb.]  trans. 
To  transport  in  a  galley. 

1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  118  The  cost  and  peril  of  galley- 
ing  an  invading  army  across  the  Straits. 

Galley-foist.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [f.  GALLEY  sb.  + 
FOIST  si.']  A  state  barge,  esp.  that  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. 

1589  FLEMING  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  66  Carried  . .  about  his 
grounds  in  painted  gallefoistes.  1609  B.  JONSON  Sil.  Worn. 
iv.  ii,  When  the  Gally-foist  is  a-floate  to  Westminster  ! 
1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Scorn/.  Lady  l.  ii,  Captains  of  Gaily- 


GALLEY-HALFPENNY. 

foists,  such  as  in  a  clear  day  have  seen  Callis.  f  1640 
[SHIRLEY]  Capt.  Underwit  \.  in  Bulleu  O.  PL  IK  324  ^o 
Lord  Maiors  day,  no  guils  nor  gallifousts.  1691  T.  H[ALE] 
Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  xvi,  Such  Episiote  obscttrorum 
I'irorum  should  meddle  with  the  Gally-foists  of  my  Lord 
Mayor's  Show,  and  not  first  Rate  Ships.  1783  in  GROSE 
fiict.  Vulg.  Tongue.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk. 

y/V-  1624  HKVWOOD  Captives  \.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV, 
Sayle  this  way  thoue  galley  foyst  of  galls  and  garbadge  ! 

attrib.  1612  DEKKER  Land.  Triumph.  Wks.  1873  III. 
^=,7  Their  thunder  laccording  to  the  old gally-foyst fashion), 
was  too  lowd  for  any  of  the  Nine  Muses  to  be  bidden  to  it. 

Galleyglass,  obs.  form  of  GALLOGLASS. 

I  Galley-halfpenny.  Obs.  Forms :  see 
GALLEY  and  HALFPENNY,  [f.  GALLEY  sb.  +  HALF- 
PENNY.] A  silver  coin,  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  by  the  sailors  of  the  Genoese  and 
other  galleys  that  traded  to  London.  Its  use  was 
prohibited  by  law  early  in  the  I5th  cent. 

1409-10  Act  ii  Hen.  IV*  c.  5  Ordeinez  est  &  establiz  que 
les  ditz  galihalpenyes  jilmes  ne  courgent  en  paiement.. 
deinz  le  roiaulme  Dengl^terre.  1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron. 
iRolls)  313  In  this  tyme  [4  Henry  V]  was  it  defended  that 
galcy  halfpenies  schuld  not  be  used.  1521-2  Ckurckii'. 
Acct.-bk.  in  N.  <y  Q.  4th  Ser.  II.  344  Resaved  for  ij  vnces 
of  galy-halfepenys  sold  this  yere  vis.  iiiji/.  1542  BECON 
Policy  War  Pref.,  Wks.  (1564)  125  b,  My  riches  are  not  worth 
a  Gaily  halfe  peny.  1619  DALTON  Coitntr.  Just.  cvii. 
(.1630)  277  Money  called  Galley  halfepence . .  to  bring  and 
put  in  payment  any  such  was  made  felonie  by  the  Statute. 
1710  HHARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  338  The  half-pence  of 
Janua  (commonly  call'd  Galley-half-pence). 

Galley-man,  [f.  GALLEY  sb.  +  MAN  sbl\ 

1.  One  who  rows  in  a  galley. 

1352  MINOT  Poems  (Hall)  in.  57  pe  galay  men  held  vp 
f>aire  handes.  a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  220 
The  galayis  and  the  galay-men  did  boyth  eschape.  1589 
COGAN  Haven.  Health  ii.  (1636)  22  The  Gally-man  ..  the 
Carier,  ease  the  tediousnesse  of  their  labour  . .  with  singing 
and  whistling.  1672  LEYCESTER  Antiq.  Chesh.  ii.  ii.  115 
There  were  fifty  skilful  Oars  or  Galley  men.  1836-48  B,  D. 
WALSH  Aristoph.  259  note^  The  Athenian  Galley-men 
taking  cushions  to  sit  upon.  «  1845  HOOD  She  is  far  from 
Land  20  Pirates,  and  Sallee-men,  Algerine  galleymen. 

f2.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

c  1550  Disc.  Common  Weal  Eng.  (1893)  127  These  gaily 
men,  mercers,  fustian  sellers,  grocers,  poticaries,  that  selles 
vs  anie  ware  made  beyond  the  sea.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Galley-men,  certain  Genoese  Merchants  formerly 
so  caird,  because  they  usually  arriv'd  in  Galleys,  landed 
their  Goods  at  a  Place  in  Thames-street,  nam'd  Galley-key, 
and  traded  with  their  own  small  Silver  Coin  call'd  GaUey- 
half-pence. 

Galley-nipper,  var.  GALLINIPPEB. 
Galleypot,  obs.  form  of  GALLIPOT. 
Ga'lley-slave.     [f.  GALLEY  sb.  +  SLAVE  s6.] 
1.  One  who  is  condemned  to  work  at  the  oar  in 
a  galley.     Often  fig.  as  a  type  of  painful  slavery. 

1567  TURBERV.  All  Things  hane  release,  etc.  21  A  gaily- 
slave  I  seeme  vnto  my  selfe  to  bee.  1626  BACON  Sylya. 
§  733  Gaily  Slaues,  notwithstanding  their  Misery  otherwise, 
are  commonly  Fat  and  Fleshy.  1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasm. 
OH  Folly  38  He  is  worse  than  a  Gaily-slave  to  his  own  lusts. 
1701  Land.  Gaz. No.  3715/1  The  Galley-Slaves.. had  agreed 
together  to  throw  their  Officers  and  the  Soldiers  over-board. 
1780  COWPER  Table  T.  327  Worse  than  the  deeds  of  galley- 
slaves  broke  loose.  1836  MARRYAT  Midsh.  Easy  xxxii,  They 
. .  perceived  the  house  surrounded  by  the  galley-slaves.  1875 
HELPS  Ess.t  Domestic  Rule  39  We  should  not  attempt  to  tie 
them  up  to  their  duties,  like  galley-slaves  to  their  labour. 
f2.  Printing.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 
1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  II.  362  The  Compositers  are 
Jocosely  call'd  Galley  Slaves;  Because  allusively  they  are 
as  it  were  bound  to  their  Gallies. 

t  Galley-tile.  Obs.  Forms :  7  galletyle, 
gallietile,  8  gall(e)ytile.  [f.  GALLEY  sb.  +  TILE 
sb. :  see  GALLIPOT.]  A  glazed  tile  used  for  wall- 
decoration.  Also  collect.,  the  material  of  which 
these  are  made. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  'Survey  4  Gallie  and  Thacke 
Tiles,  a  1626  BACON  Wks.  (1857)  III.  804  It  is  to  be  known 
of  what  stuff  galletyle  is  made,  and  how  the  colours  in  it 
are  varied.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  xiv,  The  little  square 
Tiles  we  call  Galley-Tiles  in  England,  all  made  of  the 
finest  China.  1720  STRYPE  Stow's  Snrv.  II.  v.  xv.  240 
Making  Gaily  paving  Tiles  and  Vessels  for  Apothecaries. 
1768  COOK  First  Voy.  i.  i.  in  Hawksworth  Voy.  1773  II.  8 
Ihe  other  side  is  divided  into  wards,  each  of  which  is.. 
neatly  lined  with  gally-tiles. 

Ga'lleytrotLgn.  Sc.  Also  8  gallytrough, 
8-9  gerletroch.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  A  local 
name  (Lochleven)  for  the  CHAR. 
«  X722  SIR  R.  SIBBALD  (Jam.),  Piscis  in  lacu  Levino — Gerle- 
troch. 1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  VI.  167  The  gallytrough,  or 
char  abounds  in  the  Loch.  1806  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  IV. 
26  The  species  [of  trout]  called  the  galley  trough  or  char  is 
that  chiefly  admired.  1810  P.  NEILL  List  Fishes  Frith  of 
Forth  16  (Jam.)  The  S.  Alpinus%  Red  Char,  or  Gerletroch. 

Galley-wat,  obs.  form  of  GALLIVAT. 

Galleyworm,  gallyworm  (gse-liw^jm).  [f. 
GALLEY  sb.  +  WORM  sb.t  from  the  resemblance  to  a 
galley  propelled  by  numerous  oars.]  An  insect 
of  the  class  Myriapoda  ;  an  iulus. 

1658  ROWLAND  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  1047  All  these  Gally- 
worms,  if  they  be  touched  roll  themselves  up,  and  become 
round.  1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  17  Gally-ivornt, 
the  brown  lulus,  with  a  hundred  legs  on  each  side.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  303  The  Gaily  worm  differs  from 
the  scolopendra,  in  having  double  the  number  of  feet. 
1835  KIRBY  flab,  ff  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xvi.  66  De  Geer.. 
thinks  that  the  common  Julus  [foot-note  ').  terrestris\  or 
Gallyworm  feeds  upon  earth.  1873  DAVVSON  Earth  4-  Man 
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vi.  136  Galley-worms  or  millipedes;  wingless,  many-jointed, 
and  many-footed  crawlers,  resembling  worms,  but  more 
allied  to  insects. 

Gall-fly  (gg-l|flai\  [f.  GALLJ^.S]  An  insect  (of 
the  genus  Cynips}  which  produces  galls  on  trees. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  316  The  larva:  of 
tbe  cynips  qiu'rci,  or  gall-fly.  1868  WOOD  Homes  without  H, 
x.\v.  482  Cynipidae.  .are  popularly  known  as  Gall  Flies. 

t  Ga'U-ful,  a,.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GALL  sl>.1  +  -PUL.] 
Full  of  gall ;  bitter,  malignant. 

1596  R.  L[INCHE]  Diella  xii.  in  Arb.  Garner  VII.  195 
Convert  to  sugared  pleasure,  gall-ful  pain  !  1608  T.  MORTON 
Preawb.  Encounter  Pref.  3  Casting  vpon  me  all  the  cankred 
and  galfull  termes  it  could  vtter. 

Gallgaskin,  Gall-house,  Galliace,  obs.  ff. 
GALLIGASKIN,  GALLOWS,  GALLIASS. 

t  Galliac!k,  a.   Obs.    (See  quot.  1706.) 

1530  Pray  Purse  Exp.  Hen.  I7! 'II  11827)  24  F°r  "J  tonne 
of  white  wyne  of  galiake.  1703  A  rt  *  Myst.  Vintners  fig 
Then  have  you  Galliack  Wines  in  Pipes  and  Hogsheads. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gaillac,  or  Gattiac  Wine,  a  sort 
of  French  Wine,  so  call'd  from  Gaillac,  a  Town  of  Langue- 
doc,  where  it  is  made. 

Galliambic  (gaelije'rabik),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
galliamb-tis  a  song  of  the  Galli  or  priests  of  Cybele 
(f.  Callus  +  IAMBUS)  +  -10.] 

A.  adj.  Epithet  of  a  lyric  metre  (founded  on 
the  Ionic  a  minore  tetrameter  catalectic,  with  ana- 
clasis),  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  priests 
of  the  Phrygian  Cybele  in  their  songs. 

a  1876  M.  COLLINS  Pen  Sketches  (1879)  I.  215  Catullus 
relates  the  madness  of  Atys  in  a  wonderful  wild  measure, 
intended  to  represent  the  ravings  of  that  mystic  priesthood, 
and  thence  called  galliambic.  1893  igth  Cent.  Mar.  448 
The  galliambic  rhythm  of  Boadicea.  is  borrowed  from  . . 
the  celebrated  A  Ms. 

B.  sl>.  The  galliambic  metre  ;  a  verse  written  in 
this  metre. 

a  1846  LANDOR  Whs.  (1876)  II.  175  »0/«,The  Galliambic  of 
Catullus  may  be  a  relic  (the  only  one)  of  Phrygian  poetry. 
a  1876  M.  COLLINS  Pen  Sketches  (1879)  I.  215  There  were  at 
that  time  no  English  galliambics ;  but  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
since  written  them  [in  Boadicea]  with  great  power.  1887 
Athenxum  n  June  759/3  [George  Meredith's]  '  Phaethon  , 
an  achievement  in  the  galliambic  measure,  which. -should 
be  read,  not  as  galliambics,  but  as  poetry  pure  and  simple, 
while  English  poetry  endures. 

t  Gallian  (gje-lian),  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  Galli-a  Gaul 
+  -AN.]  Gallic,  French.  Also  as  sb.  pi. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  v.  iv.  139,  I  am  possest  With  more 
then  halfe  the  Gallian  Territories.  x6xx  —  Cymb.  i.  vi.  66. 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  n.  18/2  The  Spanish  Pip, 
or  else  the  Gallian  Morbus.  Ibid.  in.  63/1  The  Britaines, 
Gallians,  and  Hibernians. 

Galliard  (gse-liajd),  a.  and  sb.^  Forms :  4-9 
gaillard(e,  gal(l)yard(e,  5-9  galiard(e,  5-6 
gal^art,  6  galyeard  (galjard,  gal}eard,  gag- 
liard),  6-  galliard.  [ad.  OF.  and  F.  gaillard,  -art 
(mod.F.  gaillard)  -  Pr.  galhart,  Sp.,  gallardo,  Pg. 
galhardo,  It.  gagliardo  adj.,  of  unknown  origin : 
for  the  suffix  see  -Ann.  The  sb.  B  2,  3,  is  a.  F. 
gaillarde,  properly  the  fern,  of  the  adj.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Valiant,  hardy, '  stout ',  sturdy.   Obs.  exc.  arch. 
? a.  1400  Morte  Arth.  1265  Sir  Gawayne  and  syr  Gryme, 

these  galyarde  knyghtez.  £1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  5^0 
Mony  galiard  gome  was  on  the  ground  levit.  1535  Let.  m 
Froude  Hist.  Eng.  II.  299  There  was  a  galiard  assault 
given  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  1536  Re  in.  Sedition 
23,  He  [Sertoriusj  had  also  two  horses,  thone  galyarde,  lusty, 
and  of  a  thycke  tayle.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  IVarres  in.  li. 
46  It  doth  much  import  that  the  Front  be  gaillard  and 
strong.  1650  HOWELL  draft's  Keif.  Naples  130  And  it  was 
held  convenient  by  all  to  com  to  som  galliard  resolution. 
1862  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden.  II.  241  We  pass  by 
gutted  towers,  four  stones  high,  with  machicolations  fresh 
as  yesterday— gaillard  and  daring. 

2.  Lively,  brisk,  gay,  full  of  high  spirits,  arch. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Cook's  T.  3  Gaillard  he  was  as  Goldfinch 
in  the  shawe.  c  1475  RaufCoilyar  785  Amang  their  Galjart 
Gromis  I  am  bot  ane  Gest.  1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  vin.  Prol. 
31  The  galiart  grum  grunschis  at  grammis  hym  greuis.  1653 
EVELYN  State  France  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  92  There  lives  not 
.  .a  more  frank,  galiard,  and  supine  people.  1671  SHADWELL 
Humorist  n.  Wks.  1720  I.  172  Come,  Madam,  let's  be 
frolick,  galliard,  and  extraordinary  brisk.  1819  W.  TENNANT 
Papistry  Stonifd  (1827)  176  The  faemen  Grew  galyard 
now,  and  crouse  ilk  ane.  iSap  BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  i.  i.  21 
Steno's  a  patrician,  Young,  galliard,  gay,  and  haughty.  1835 
W.  IRVING  Crayon  Misc.  (1849)  20  A  young  Swiss  Count. . 
galliard  in  the  extreme,  and  prone  to  every  kind  of  wild 
adventure.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  iff  Bk.  n.  194  These 
wretched  Comparini  were  once  gay  And  galiard,  of  the 
modest  middle  class. 

•f  3.  Having  a  gay  appearance,  spruce.  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  xn.  Prol.  150  Ane  paradice  it  semyt 
to  draw  neyr  Thyr  gal?art  gardyngis  and  like  greyn  herbere. 
fS99  JAS<  I  BacriA.  Awpov  (1603)  112  Faile  neuer  in  time  of 
warres  to  be  galliardest  and  brauest,  both  in  cloathes^and 
countenance,  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xiii.  25 
Love  maks  men  galsard  in  thair  geir. 

Hence  f  Galliardly  adv.,  f  Qa'lliardness. 

iS4ai'/.  Papers  Hen.  ^7/7(1830)1.736  He.  .wentgalyardly 
to  the  matyer.  1550  NICOLLS  Thucyd.  222  b,  They  saylled  and 
gouernedde  their  shyppes  more  galiardly  than  the  othere. 
1653  BOGAN  Mirth  Chr.  Life  30  How  galliardly  does  the 
prophet  cry  out.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  IV.  vi.  &  vii. 
so6  His  sprightfull  pleasance  and  galliardnesse  abated. 

B.  st. 

1.  f  *•  A  man  of  courage  and  spirit  (ofa.).  b.  A 
gay  fellow ;  a  man  of  fashion  (anh.). 


GALLIC. 

1532  MORE  Confut.  TinHalc  Wks.  552/2  When  the  rage  is 
ones  passed,  then  rise  vp  like  lusty  galiardes  agayn,  and  fight 
a  freslie.    a  1658 CLEVELAND  Mixt  Assembly  87  Selden  hee's 
a  Galliard  by  himself.     1768  W.  DONALDSON  Sir  Earth. 
Settkullll.uttt.ytui*.  .made  my  name  famous  among  the 
gailiards  of  the  town.     1828  [see  GALLIARDISE].     1834  MRS. 
OI.IPHANT  Magil.  Hepburn  \.  296  God  and  the  truth  dwell 
not  among  gailiards  and  gay  companie. 

2.  A  quick  and  lively  dance  in  triple  time.  Hist. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthc  (1539)  sob,  Vehement  exercise  is 
compounde  of  violent  exercise  and  swifte  whan  they  ar  ioyned 
togither  at  one  tyme,  as  dansyng  of  galyardes.    1549  Coinpl. 
Scot.  vi.  66  Dansand  base  dansis,  pauans,  galjardis,  turdions, 
braulis,  and  branglis.    1601  SHAKS.  Tiucl.  N.  I.  iii.  137  Why 
dost  thou  not  goe  to  Church  in  a  Galliard,  and  come  home 
in  a  Carranto?    1656  HEVLIN  Sitrv.  France  2  Nothing  but 
a  nimble  galliard  filled  with  cappers.     1746  W.  THOMPSON 
Hymn  to  May  xlvi.  3  In  the  nimble-footed  galliard,  all, 
Shepherds    and    shepherdesses,    lively,  join.     1808    SCOTT 
Mann.  v.  xii,  Never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace.     1849 
SIR  J.  STEPHEN  Eccl.  Biog.  (1850)  I.  157  Whether  the  lute 
should  breathe  a  summons  to  the  gaillard,  or  the  trumpet 
ring  out  an  alarm  to  the  battle  [etc.]. 

f3.  The  air  to  which  the  galliard  was  danced.  Obs. 

'545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  39  Whether  these .. galiardes 
. .  be  lyker  the  musike  of  the  Lydians  or  the  Dorians,  you 
that  be  learned  iudge.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  181  How 
manie  foures  of  semibreues  you  put  in  the  strame  of  your 
pauan,  so  many  times  sixe  minimes  must  you  put  in  the 
straine  of  your  galliard.  a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife  (1638)  89 
He  whistles  his  owne  Galliard.  1789  BURNEY  Hist.  M-us. 
III.  i.  87  This  strain  was  usually  followed  by  the  Galliard. 

attrib.  1626  BACON  Sylva  f  113  As  when  Galliard  Time, 
and  Measure  Time,  are  in  the  Medly  of  one  Dance.  1674 
PLAYFORD  Skill  M-us.  i.  x.  33  The  Imperfect  of  the  More  . . 
is  much  used  in  Airy  Songs  and  Galiards,  and  is  usually 
called  Galiard  or  Triple  Time. 

Galliard  (gas-liaad),  sb?  Geol.  [Of  unknown 
origin.]  (See  quots.) 

1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  7)  II.  531  Galliard,  a  North  of 
England  terra  for  a  hard,  smooth,  flinty  grit.  1877  A.  H. 
GREEN  Phys.  Geol.  ii.  §  6.  68  Very  siliceous  Sandstones  with 
an  even  close  grain  are  called  Cank,  Cankstone,  or  Galliard. 

Galliardise  (gEE'liaidsi'z).  arch.  Also  6  ?gali- 
ardise,  7  galliardize,  gagliardise,  9  gaillardise. 
[ad.  F.  gaillardise,  f.  gaillard  GALLIARD  rf.1] 
Gaiety,  mirth,  revelry.  Also,  a  merry  trick. 

0570  Pride  t;  Lowl.  (1841)  58  A  man. .Whose  trade  is 
galiaudise  [?  read  galiardisej,  drinke,  and  disport.  1619  T. 
MILLES  tr.  MexMs  Treas.  Ane.  ^  Mod.  Times  II.  x.  xui. 
962/1  Landgartha.  .obseruing  some  rare  galliardise,  euen  in 
the  graceful!  lookes  of  her  female  followers.  1643  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Relig .  Med.  n.  §  n;  I  am  no  way  facetious,  nor  dis- 
posed for  the  mirth  and  galliardize  of  company.  1828  SCOTT 
F.  M.  Perth  xxx,  '  How  stands  it  with  the  bona  robas  and 
the  gailiards?'  'Little  galliardise  stirring,  my  lord.'  1842 
L.  HUNT  Palfrey  v.  129  This  were  a  crowning  galliardise 
For  king  himself  to  tell  in  hall.  1893  Harper's  Mag.  Feb. 
394  Your  life  is  one  long  gaillardise. 

Hence  t  Qa-lliardi'zlntr  ppl.a.,  tending  to 
revelry  ;  enlivening,  exciting  to  levity. 

1697  COLLIER  Immdr.  Stage  vi.  (1730)  182  The  Tunes  are 
generally  airy  and  gailliardizing.  1703  —  Ess.  Mor.  Sttbj. 
n.  25  One  word  of  Church  Musick  .  .There  must  be  ..  no 
light  and  galliardizing  notes. 

Ga-lliardism.  rare-1,  [f.  GALLIABD  a.  +  -ISM.] 
=  GALLIARDISE. 

1745  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Female  Spect.  (1748)  III.  285  The 
phlegmatic  disposition  of  the  English  can  ill  endure  any 
galliardisms  in  the  females  belonging  to  them. 

GalliaSS,  galleass  (gse'lises).  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
Forms:  6-9  gal(l)eass(,e,  -ias(s(e,  6  galeaze, 
7  gal(l)iaoe,  galleace,  galeas,  6-  galliass.  [ad. 
OF.  galeace,  galeasse,  galiasse,  also  gall-,  ad.  It. 
galeaza, augmentative  ofgaleaG&wexsb.]  A  heavy, 
low-built  vessel,  larger  than  a  galley,  impelled  both 
by  sail  and  oars,  chiefly  employed  in  war. 

1544  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII (1834)  III.  504  Foure  hundred 
galleys,  foystes,  and  galyasses.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  42 
This  gaye  galliasse,  beand  in  gude  ordour.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tarn.  Shr.  n.  i.  380.  a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts 
in.  (1704)  360/1  A  Galleass  is  built  . .  low  and  snug  . . 
and  carries  the  Force  of  a  Ship  . .  the  thing  that  gives 
her  Advantage  in  Fight,  is  her  Oars.  1677  F.  SANDFORD 
Genealog.  Hist.  Eng.  79  The  sinking  the  great  Galeas  of  the 
Saracens.  1721  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  246  The  Crew  should 
be  under  some  Covert,  as  they  are  in  a  Galeass.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Gg,  The  quarter  of  a  first- 
rate  galley,  otherwise  called  a  galleasse.  1777  WATSON 
Philip  //,  (1839)  447  The  principal  galeass,  commanded  by 
Moncada  . .  was  driven  ashore  near  Calais.  1858  FROUDE 
Hist.  JLng.  III.  248  A  French  galliass  and  galleon  .. 
attempted  to  cut  out  two  merchantmen.  1888  Casselfs 
Mag.  Aug.  XIV.  559  Galleon  and  caracke  and  galleasse 
Crashed  down  the  stream  of  flight. 

transf.  axi&Jig.  1592  G.  HARVEY Pierce's  Stiver.  140  Whom 
. .  I  officiously  recommende  to  the  Ship  of  Fooles  and  the 
Galeasse  of  Knaues.  1602  MARSTON  Ant,  fy  Mel.  v.  Wks. 
1856  I.  63  Here's  such  a  companie  of  flibotes,  hulling  about 
this  galleasse  of  greatnesse,  that  there's  no  boarding  him. 

b.  attrib.  in  f  galliass-breeohes,  a  jocular  aug- 
mentative of  gally-breeches. 

1396  NASHE  Have  •mithfon  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  51  Farre 
more  boystrous  and  cumbersome  than  a  pair  of  Swissers 
omnipotent  galeaze  breeches. 

Gallic  (gse'lik),  a^  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  Gallic-us 
Gaulish  (in  mod.L.  '  French'),  f.  Callus  GAUL.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  the  Gauls  or  Gaul ;  Gaulish. 

1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III. 
353  Venus  bad  descended  on  this  part  of  the  Gallic  shore. 
1881  F.  E.  WARREN  Celtic  Liturgy  59  Gallic  sailors  with 
their  ship  came  to  lona. 


Gallicanism  (gcc-likaniz'm).  [f.  GA.LLICAN  + 
•ISM.]  The  principles  and  practice  of  the  Gallican 
party  (see  GALLICAN  a.  t  b). 

1858  Westm.  Rev.  Oct.  330  Gallicanism.  .has  died  under. . 
the  irruption  of  liberal  opinion.  1869  Pall  Mall  G.  15 
Nov.  2  It  would  surely  shock  Archbishop  Manning  to 
learn  that  such  rank  'Gallicanism'. .is  being  taught  under 
authority. 

U  Used  erroneously  for  GALLICISM,  rare. 

1885  Law  Times  28  Mar.  385/1  What  may  be  conveni- 
ently described,  to  use  a  Gallicanism,  as  a  '  contradictory ' 
judgment. 

Gallicide  (gae-lisaid).  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  gall-us 
cock  +  -CIDE  I.]  A  killer  of  fowls  (in  quot.  =  a  fox). 


GALLIC. 

b.  Often  used  as  a  rhetorical  or  (now  chiefly) 
semi-humorous  synonym  for 'French  ;  sometimes 
with  allusion  to  characteristics  which  the  French 
are  supposed  to  have  inherited  from  their  Gaulish 
ancestors.  -\  His  Gallic  Majesty:  the  king  of 
France. 

1672  CROWNE  Outs.  VIII,  n.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  I  152 
I'  th'  glories  of  the  Gallic  Court.  1712  AUDISON  Spcct.  No. 
481  T  6  A  little  warm  fellow,  .fell  most  unmercifully  upon 
his  Gallic  majesty.  1756  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Dr.  H  aiuksiuortli 
Mar.,  It  is  too  Gaflick.  1778  ABIGAIL  ADAMS  in  J. 
Adams'  Fain.  Lett.  (1876)  331  My  imagination  sets  you 
down  upon  the  Gallic  shore.  1879  Giso.  EUOT  T/teo.  Such  xi. 
190  It  is  his  habit  to  talk  with  a  Gallic  largeness  and  refer 
to  the  universe.  1888  F.  HUME  Had.  Midas  \.  Prol., 
We  will  Match  our  Gallic  wit  against  these  English  fools. 
C.  In  combining  form,  as  Ga'llico-a-nglian,  an 
Englishman  who  favours  the  French. 

1804  J.  LARWOOD  No  dm  Boat  8  Is  there  a  Gallico- Anglian 
who  has  the  perverseness  to  say  that  [etc.]. 
B.  sb.    A  Frenchman,  rare—1. 

'755  J-  ADAMS  Let.  12  Oct.  in  Webster  Adams  #  yefferson 
17  If  we  can  remove  the  turbulent  Gallicks,  our  people., 
will  in  another  century,  become  more  numerous  than 
England  itself. 

Gallic  (gse-lik),  a.s  Chem.  [ad.  F.  gallique, 
(.  L.  galla  ( =  F.  galle  GALL  sli.S)  :  see  -1C.]  Only 
in  gallic  acid :  a  crystalline  acid  prepared  from 
the  oak-gall  and  other  vegetable  products. 

17^91  HAMILTON  tr.  Bertkollet's  Dyeing  I.  i.  I.  v.  74  To 
which  the  name  of  gallic  acid  has  been  given  from  galls. 
1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  II.  86  Red  sulphate  of  iron .  .is 
precipitated  black  by  the  gallic  acid.  1883  Hardwicft's 
Photogr.  Chem.  (cd.  Taylor)  iv.  117  On  ..  brushing  with  a 
solution  of  Gallic  Acid,  a  manifest  difference  will  be  observed. 

Galilean  (gre-  likan),  a.  and  st>.     Also  7  galli  - 
cane.    [ad.  I,.  Gallifdnus,  f.  Gallic-its  GA.UAV  a.1    ! 
Cf.  F.  gallican  (not  -a»'«)  in  ecclesiastical  sense.] 

A.  culj. 

1.  a.  gen.  =  GALLIC  «.l  Obs.  exc.  in  palaso- 
graphical  use. 

1508  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Descr.  Gertnanie  vi.  e;o  The 
Gallican  toong  doth  conuince  the  Gothinos  . .  not  to  be 
Germans.    1628  LE  GRYS  tr.  Barclay's  Argents  213  He 
therefore  (a  wickednesse  not  familiar  with  our  Gallicane 
spirits)  attempted  vs  both  with  poyson.     1708  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  4426/8  The  Popish  Pretender,  and  Pupil  of  the  Gallican 
Tyrant.    1805  T.  HAHRAL  Scenes  of  Life  I.  100  The  culprit 
pleaded  therestraint  of  marriage  upon  the  will,  and  upon  the 
affections,  with  every  other  common-place  sophism  of  Gallican    ! 
philosophy.  1883  I.  TAYLOR  Alphabet  II.  \iknote,  Acopy  of    j 
the  Sermons  of  St.  Severianus.  .must  also  represent  the    | 
Gallican  script,  which  was  the  parent  of  the  Irish  uncial. 

b.  Eccl.  (  =  med.L.  Galluamis],  the  distinctive 
epithet  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Gaul  or  France, 
and  of  its  characteristic  usages,  liturgies,  etc.  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  national  Churches  of 
the  Roman  communion.  Hence  applied  to  that 
school  of  French  Roman  Catholics  of  which  Bossuet 
was  the  leader,  which  maintains  the  right  of  the 
French  Church  to  be  in  certain  important  respects 
self-governing,  and  free  from  papal  control; 
opposed  to  Ultramontane. 

[1169  BECKET  Let.  to  Pope  Alexander  in  Mat.  Hist. 
Tlios.  Bicket  (1885)  VII.  dlxxxiii.  121  Forma  fidelitatis  exigit 
in  ecclesia  Gallicana  et  Anglicana[etc.].]  1633  Bp.  MORTON 
Disch.  5  Imputations  263  For  the  defence  alia  preservation 
of  the  Gallicane  Regalities  and  Liberties.  1670  G.  H.  Hist. 
Cardinals  1. 1.  2  The  Vigilance  of  France  in  maintaining 
the  Gallicane  Rites.  Ibid.  16  The  French  keep  close  to 
their  Gallican  Church.  1734  WATERLAND  A  than.  Creed 
iv.  61  This  more  correct  Psalter. .obtain'd  first  in  Gaul 
about  580.. From  which  circumstance  it  came  to  have  the 
name  of  Gallican,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Roman.  1850 
NEALE  East.  C/t.  I.  1. 15  The  Gallican  theory  [of  church  ' 
government]  views  the  Church  as  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

i2.   —French-sick:  see  FRENCH  7.  Obs. 

1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  3  Sweet  Almonds.. are 
commonly  allowed  by  Physicians,  to  be  eaten  with  a  few 
Raisins,  for  a  Supper,  by  their  Gallican  Patients.  Ibid.  25 . 

B.  sb.     a.  One  who  favours  friendly  relations 
with  France,  rare.    b.  A  member  of  the  Gallican 
party  in  the  French  Church. 

1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  VI.  xlvi.  302  In  regard  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  [United  States],  Congress 
was  divided  between  what  the  French  envoy  named  '  Gal- 
hcans  '  and  'anti-Gallicans'.  1882  Athenzum  8  July  41/3 
He  is  no  Papist  or  Ultramontane,  but  a  Gallican .  .a  genuine 
Galilean  of  the  school  of  Bossuet. 

Hence  Ga'llicanist,  one  who  favours  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Gallican  Church. 
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1897  BOLDREWOOD  My  Rim  Home  xxvi.  248  Resolute 
cast  himself,  all  teeth  and  bristles,  upon  the  reeling 
gallicide. 

Gallicinite,  var.  GALLIZINITE  Obs. 

Gallicism  (gx-lisiz'm).  [a.  F.  gallicisme,  f. 
L.  gallic-zts  GALLIC  <z.l :  see  -ISM.] 

1.  An  idiom  or  mode  of  expression  belonging 
to  the  French  language,  esp.  one  used  by  a  speaker 
or  writer  in  some  other  language  ;  also,  in  general- 
ized sense,  free  use  of  French  idiom,  '  Frenchy ' 
kind  of  diction. 


ever,  some  Gallicisms  are  put  in  to  make  you  believe  it. 
1759  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Sir  J.  Ste-uart  19  July, 
I  hope  you  won't  think  this  dab  of  Italian  . .  an  affectatioi 
like  his  Gallicisms.  1821  New  Monthly  Mag.  II.  310  It  i: 


prese; 

His  style  is  more  deeply  tainted  witn  uallicism  \c.auw. 
Rev.  Oct.  (1833)  233  Gallicisms]  than  that  of  any  other 
English  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  1861  MAINE 
Anc.  Law  (1874)  37  Each  group  of  circumstances. .  receives, 
to  employ  a  gallicism,  a  sort  of  consecration.  1867  MAC- 
FARREN  Harmony  iii.  (1876)  115  Its  use  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  musical  Gallicism. 

2.  A  French  characteristic,  custom,  mode  of 
thought,  or  the  like. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  Atluit.  Brit.  i.  295  A  higher  pitch  of  Goth- 
isins  and  Gallicisms  in  Religion,  as  well  as  in  Words. 

Gallicize  (gse-lisaiz),  v.  [f.  L.  Gallu-us 
GALLIC  a. '  +  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  become  Gallic  or  French ;  to  adapt 
oneself  to  French  habits,  speech,  etc. 

1775  J.  JEKYLL  Corr.  29  Mar.  ^1894)  2  We  have  Gallicised 
in  some  measure  already,  a.  1843  SOUTHEY  Comm.-pl.  Bk. 
Ser.  H.  1 1849)  373  When  France  upon  the  decline  of  Spain, 
succeeded  to  its  places  of  dominion,  the  Company  [Jesuits] 
gallicized. 

2.  trans.  To  render  French-like ;  to  Frenchify. 
1773   KENKICK   Kket.    Grant.   §  3  The   French.. having 

not  only  gallicised  terms  of  art  and  appellatives ;  but 
even  given  Christian  names_  to  Pagans.  1804  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  635  Conspiring  to  Gallicize  the  manners 
of  the  British.  1835  SYU.  SMITH  Let.  n  Dec.,  Being,  since 
my  travels,  very  much  gallicized  in  my  character,  I  ordered 
a  pint  of  claret.  1863  KIRK  Chas.  Bold  II.  158  France 
seeks,  .to  Gallicize  whatever  comes  to  her  from  abroad. 

Hence  Ga'llicized  ffl.  a.,  Ga'llicizing  vii.  sb. 
(also  attrib.}  and  ///.  a. 

1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  233  The  dissenting 
teachers  gradually  abandoned  the  propagation  of  opinions 
to  the  gallicizing  philosophers.  1849  THACKERAY  Peiidennis 
lix,  The  daughter,  .with  her  Gallicised  graces  and.  .affecta- 
tions. 1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1877)  I.  iv.  252  The 
Christianizing,  the  Gallicizing,  and  the  feudalizing  process, 
all  went  on.  1892  Athenxitm  3  Dec.  773/1  It  is  difficult 
to  see  . .  that  there  is  any  such  general  gallicizing  of  our 
contemporary  poetry,  1893  Nation  (N.  Y.)  5  Jan.  14/3  Was 
the  English  author,  .given  to  Latinizing  or  to  Gallicizing? 

Gallicizer  (gse-lisaizaa).  [f.  GALLICIZE  +  -ER  '.] 
One  who  Gallicizes  :  in  quot.,  a  French  partisan. 

1859  Sat.  Rev.  VIII.  61/2  It  was  admitted  even  by  the 
loudest  Galiicizers  that  the  possession  of  Lombardy  by 
Austria  could  by  no  possibility  furnish  a  cause  of  war  to 
France. 

Gallie,  obs.  form  of  GALLEY,  GALLOWS. 

Galliet\te,  obs.  form  of  GALLIOT. 

Galliform  (gse-lif^jm),  a.  Omith.  [ad.  mod.L. 
galliform-is,  f.  L.  gall-us  cock  +  forma  form.]    Be- 
longing to  the  Galliformes,  an  order  of  birds,  in-    I 
eluding  ostriches,  gallinaceous  birds,  rails,  cuckoos, 
and  parrots.     (In  recent  Diets.) 

Galligaskin  (g^ligoe-skin\  Now  chiefly  in  //. 
Forms :  6  garragascoyne,  6-7  galli-,  gaily  gas- 
coi;g)n(e,  -gascoyn(e,  (6  galigasoon,  gallie 
gascoine,  gallo-gascaine,  7  gallgaskin),  7-9 
gally-gaskin,  (9  galigaskin),  7-  galligaskin. 
[app.  an  interpretative  corruption  of  the  i6th  c. 
F.  gargitesytie,  a  metathetic  var.  of  grtguesque,  ad. 
It.  grechesca  sb.,  originally  fern,  of  grechesco  Greek 
(this  kind  of  hose  being  in  i6th  c.  described  as 
alia  grechesca  =  F.  a  la  grecque  in  the  Greek 
fashion).  The  surviving  Fr.  word  in  this  sense  is 
grigm,  ad.  Pr.  grega  or  Sp.  gricga,  orig.  the  fern, 
of  the  adj.,  Pr.  grego,  Sp.  griego,  Greek. 
_  The  himgarragascoynes  seems  to  prove  that  the  Fr.  word 
is  really  the  source.  The  synonymous  gally-breeches,gally- 
slops  (see  GALLY  a. '  or  st.)  occur  earlier  than,  and  gasco(y)nt 
GASKIN  J,  about  the  same  time  with,  the  present  word.  If 
they  are  really  older,  the  perversion  of  gargtiesque  into 
galligaskin  is  fully  accounted  for.  They  may,  however, 
have  originated  in  a  false  analysis  of  galligaskin^  which  in 
that  case  must  have  been  corrupted  from  garguesque  by  the 
influence  of  GASCON  and  GALLEY  sb.  (less  probably  L.  Call!-, 
Callus,  GAUL,  or  gaily  GALLOWS  in  the  sense  '  braces '). 
The  early  examples  associate  galligaskins  with  '  shipmen's 
hose ',  and  imply  that  the  fashion  belonged  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  so  that  it  would  be  very  natural  for  popular 
etymology  to  connect  the  word  vtiAgalley.) 

1.  A  kind  of  wide  hose  or  breeches  worn  in  the 
1 6th  and  I7th  c. ;  later,  a  more  or  less  ludicrous 
term  for  loose  breeches  in  general. 

a.  sing.  Also  attrib.  in  galligaskin  breeches. 

1577  HOLINSHBD  Chron.  II.  1859/1  Galeygascoyne  breeches 
all  of  Crimosyn  satvn.  1592  Def.  Canny  Catching  (1859)  57 
Ihe  Venetian  and  the  gallogascaine  is  stale,  and  trunke  slop 
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out  of  use.  1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Af ark-all -27  Their  hose 
sometimes  Spanish,  like  to  Shipment  hose,  and  sometimes 
close  to  the  buttocke  like  the  Venetian  galligascoigne. 

b.  //. 

1577  HARRISON  England  n.  xxii.  (1877  >  i.  343  A  well- 
burnished  gentleman  ..  hath  borne  threescore  at  once  in 
one  paire  of  galiga-^cons.  1581  B.  RICHE  Farewell  Mil. 
Prof.  Conclusion  D  diij,  In  their  Hoose  so  many  fashions 
as  I  can  not  describe,  sometymes  Garragascoynes,  breached 
like  a  Beare.  1620  SHELTON  Qnijc.  IV.  xix.  149  He  began 
to  untruss  his  Points :  the  Opinion  is  that  he  had  but 
one  before,  which  held  up  his  Gally-Gaseoins.  1703  J. 
PHILIPS  Splendid  Shilling  121  My  Galligaskins,  that 
have  long  withstood  The  Winter's  Fury.  1761  STERNE 
Tr.  Shandy  IV.  xxvii,  His  whole  thoughts,  .were  taken  up 
with  a  transaction  which  was  going  forwards,  .within  the 
precincts  of  his  own  Galligaskins.  1794  in  Poet.  Reg. 
(1807)  401  While  in  Rhyme's  Galligaskins  I  enclose  The 
broad  posteriors  of  thy  brawny  prose.  1801  Sporting  Mag. 
XVII.  19  His  galligaskins  have  been  made  by  the  same 
needle-jerker.  1831  CARLYLE  Misc*  (1857)  III.  72  What 
jackets  and  galligasKins  had  they. 

2.  Leggings,  gaiters,  dial. 

18^9  TROLLOPE  West  Ind.  x.  150  He  wears  a  huge  pair,  .of 
galligaskins,  .made  of  thick  stiff  leather  but  so  as  to  fit  the 
leg  exactly.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  $  Hit.  vm.  43  Gossips  too 
..  put  galligaskin  off  At  entry  of  a  decent  domicile.  1877 
N.  IV.  Line,  Gloss.)  Gallygaskins,  gaiters.  1886  ELWORTHY 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk,^  Galligaskins^  rough  leather  over- 
alls, worn  by  thatchers,  hedgers  and  labourers. 

3.  A  variety  of  the  cowslip  {Primula  veris}. 
1629  PARKINSON  Parodist  xxxv.  245  There  is  another 

kinde  [of  cowslips]  which  doe  somewhat  resemble  mens 
hose  that  they  did  weare  and  took  the  name  of  Galligaskins 
from  thence. 

apfositrve,  1882  Garden  28  Jan.  56/3  Can  any  infor- 
mation be  obtained  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Gahgaskins 
Primrose  ? 

Hence  Galliga'skined  ///.  a.,  wearing  galli- 
gaskins. 

1854  WALTER  Last  of  Old  Squires  xiii.  137  The  good  old 
man  . .  with  gun  in  hand  from  the  paper-mill-cover,  or 
galigaskined  from  the  farm  ! 

Galligross,  var.  GALIEGBOSS,  Obs. 
Gallomania,  bad   form  of  GALLOMANIA  :  see 
GALLO-. 

ci793  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls,  I.  125  That  febrile  disposition 
and  hectic  heat  commonly  called  Gallimania. 

Gallimatia  s,  obs.  form  of  GALIMATIAS. 

Gallimaufry  (gselimg-fri),  sb.  Forms  :  6-7 
gallie-,  gaily-,  gal(l)imafry,  -ay,  -ey,  -ie,  -ee, 
7  gal(l)amafrie ;  6-7  galli-,  gaily malfreye, 
-maulfry,  -malfrie ;  6-7galUmaufray,-maufrie, 
7  galley-,  gaily maufr(e)y,  -mawfrey,  (galy- 
maufry,  gallemaui'ry,  gallomawfry,  galli - 
mof(f)ry,  -mophory,  gallerie-maufry),  7-8 
gallamauft\e^y,  6-9  gallimaufrey,  -mawfry, 
6-  gallimaufry,  [ad.  F.  galimafrte,  of  unknown 
origin.] 

1.  A  dish  made  by  hashing  up  odds  and  ends  of 
food;  a  hodge-podge,  a  ragottt.  rare  exc.  dial. 

1591  PERCIVALL  S$.  Diet.,  Nogada  salsa,  a  gallimaulfry 
of  nuts.  1607  DEKKER  Westw.  Hoe  u.  Wks.  1873  II.  204 
Lattin  whole-meats  are  nowe  minc'd,  and  serude  in  for 
English  GalHmafries.  1613  T.  SCOTT  God  fy  A7«£-(i633)  2 
That  I  may  neither  slovenly  chop  it  into  gobbits,  nor 
curiously  mince  it  to  a  gallamafrie.  a  1693  UHQUHART 
Rabelais  in.  xvii,  The  Devil  mince  me  into  a  GalH-mafry, 
if  I  do  not  tremble  for  fear.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY.  1859 
HALIBURTON  Season  Ticket  vii,  The  Gallimaufry  at  once 
tempts  and  satisfies.  1883  Abnondbury  Gloss^.^  Galli- 
tiiawfr}')  and  by  corruption  Gallimawverty,  a  mixture  of 
several  sorts  of  meat. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  A  heterogeneous  mixture,  a 
confused  jumble,  a  ridiculous  medley. 

1551-6  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utopia  ( Arb.)  64  Suche  a  tragy- 
call  comedye  or  gaily  malfreye.  1579  K.  K.  Ded.  to  Spenser's 
Shepk.  CaL,  So  now  they  haue  made  our  English  tongue 
a  gallimaufray,  or  hodgepodge  of  all  other  speches. 
1593  CHF.TTLE  Kindc-harts  Dr.  (1841)  29  Hee  put  me 
downe  with  such  a  galliemafrey  of  Latine  ends  that 
I  was  glad  to  make  an  end.  1613  PUHCHAS  Pilgrimage  11. 
viii.  128  And  after  by  marriages  with  some  false  Christians, 
made  such  a  galli-maufrey  as  [etc.].  1653  URQUHART 
Rabelais  11.  vii.  4.2  The  hotchpotch  or  galhmafree  of  the 
perpetually  begging  Friars.  1668  R.  L'£STRANGE  Vis. 

gnev.  (1708)  57  Are  you  the  Author  then  (quoth  I)  of  that 
allimaufry  of  Prophesies,  that's  Publish'd  in  your  Name? 
1678  SALMON  Pliartn.  Londirt.  670  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  Gally-maufries  that  ever  I  saw  :  but  it  was  intended 
as  an  Antidote  against  Plague.  1872  PLANCHE  Recoil.  II. 
xviii.  245  To  me,  the  glittering  gallimaufry  in  which  all 
the  ingenuity  and  beauty  of  the  original  fairy  tale  was  lost 
and  destroyed.  1892  A.  BIRRELL  Res^  Judic.  .\i.  260  At 
present  it  [the  history  of  the  Reformation]  is  but  a  hotch- 
potch, a  gallimaufry,  a  confused  mingle-mangle  of  divers 
things  jumbled  or  put  together. 

3.  A  promiscuous  assemblage  (of  persons^. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  If-'.  11.  i.  119  He  wooes  both  high  and 
low  . .  he  loues  the  Gally-mawfry  (Ford1  perpend.  1877 
Holderness  Gloss.,  Gallimaivfry,  a  gathering,  or  set  of 
persons  or  things.  Generally  used  in  an  unfavourable  sense. 

4.  Said  somewhat  contemptuously  of  a  person  : 
A  man  of  many  accomplishments ;  a  composite 
character.     Now  rare. 

1600  DEKKER  Gentle  Craft  Wks.  1873  I.  21  Peace  pudding 
broth.. peace  you  gallimafrey.  1632  MASSINCER  &  FIELD 
Fatal  Dowry  n.  ii,  A  good,  foolish,  knavish,  sociable 
gallimaufry  of  a  man.  1663  COWLKY  Cutter  Coleman  St. 
n.  v,  Why  how  now  my  little  Gallimaufry,  my  little  Oleo- 
podrido  of  Arts  and  Arms!  1781  G.  PARKER  View  Soc.  I. 
207  A  compound  of  Player,  Soldier,  Stroller,  Sailor,  and 
Tinker  !  An  odd  gallimaufry  '•  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  i.  v. 
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Perhaps  the  most  ludicrous  characteristic  of  these  facli<>us 
g;i!limaufreys  was  an  occasional  assumption  of  the  high 
moral  and  admonitory  tone. 

5.   ctttrib. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  i.  :io  These  Galley- 
maufry  humours.  (11734  NORTH  Kxam,  \\.  iv.  (1740'  242 
Such  a  Gallimaufry  Piece  of  Nonsense  it  was.  1769  S. 
PATERSON  Another  Traveller!  II.  204  The  gallimaufry  list 
of  pill-and-ilrop-mongers. 

Hence  Oalliinau  frical  a.,  miscellaneous. 

1836  AV?c  Monthly  Mag.  XLVII.  227  It  has  been  the 
i-nstom.  .10  get  up  a  gallimaufrical  performance  that  is  not 
deemed  dramatic. 

Gallimaufry  (gsellmj-fri),  v.  rare~\  [f.  the 
sb.]  trans.  To  cut  up  into  a  hodge-podge  ;  to 
make  mince-meat  of.  In  quot.  fig. 

1831  Prater's  Mag.  III.  197  In  chapier  the  third,  the 
satire  rolls  only  against  Long  s  hotel,  which  is  thus  wickedly 
gallimawfred. 

Hence  f  Q-allimau  'frier,  one  who  makes  a  galli- 
maufry or  medley  (of  something). 

1593  NASHF.  4  Lett.  Confut.  K.b,  The  gallimafrier  of  all 
stiles  in  one  standish, 

Gallinacean  .'gge'lin^-pan),  a.  and  sb.  Also  9 
-acian.  [f.  as  next  +  -AN.  J  A.  adj.  —  GALLINA- 

CEOUS; in  quot.  =  concerned  with  domestic  fowls. 
B.  sb.  A  bird  of  the  order  Gallinacew  or  Galling. 
1842  BRANDS  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Gallinaceans.  See  Rasores. 
1851  <?.  Rev.  LXXXVI1I.  326  The  gallinacian  leech,  like 
the  mountebank  of  former  days,  has  to  exercise  his  wits  for 
pure  benevolence. 

Gallinaceous  (gsc'Hnr'-Jas),  a.    [f.  L.  galli- 

nace-us  (f.  gallina  a  hen)  4-  -ous.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Callings,  which 
comprises  all  the  ordinary  domestic  poultry,  and 
many  other  birds,  such  as  pheasants,  partridges,  etc. 

1783  LATHAM  Synopsis  Birds  II.  n.  668  Order  V.  Gallina- 
ceous. i8oj  PALEV  Nat.  Tluol.  xv.  185  Spallanzani  has  re- 
marked a  circumstantial  resemblance  between  the  stomachs 
of  gallinaceous  fowls  and  the  structure  of  corn-mills.  1861 
WHYTE  MELVILLE  Good  for  Nothing  II.  77  An  example  of 
the  want  of  wisdom  in  the  gallinaceous  tribe 

2.  humorously,     a.  Resembling  that  of  a  cock  ; 
'  cocky  '.     b.  Consisting  of  fowls. 

1879  G.  MACDONALD  Sir  Gibtie  I.  xix.  255  With  all  the 
gathered  wisdom  of  Edinburgh  in  his  gallinaceous  cranium. 
1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  493  We  returned  to  the 
hotel,  where  another  meal,  as  gallinaceous  as  that  of 
yesterday,  awaited  us. 


yesteray,  awate    us. 

Gallinagitious  (g»Un£e'djinw),o.  [f.  mod.L. 

gallinSgin-em,  gallindgo  woodcock  (f.  gallina  hen) 
+  -OUS.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  woodcock.  Gallina- 
giiieus  cresi,trans\.  L.  cafitt  gallinaginis,  lit.  'wood- 
cock's head';  the  prominent  fold  of  the  lining 
membrane  in  the  nrnstatin  nnrtinn  nf  thp  iirpthrn 


Galliuazo  (gte'linS-zo).  Also  8  galinasso, 
9  gallinaso.  [corruptly  a.  Sp.  gallinam  a  vulture, 
f.  gallina  hen  +  augmentative  suffix  -aza.]  An 
American  vulture  (Cathartes  aura  or  Catharista 
atrata). 

1760-72  tr.  yuan  #  UUort's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  58  These  are 
equally  fierce  and  carnivorous  with  the  former  ;  and  called 
the  kings  of  the  gallinazos.  1774  GOLDSM.  Anim.  Nat.  V. 
113  Vultures,  or  galinassos,  as  the  Spaniards  call  them.  1833 
M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  iii,  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  gallinaso, 
the  large  carrion-crow  of  the  tropics,  sailing  seaward.  1845 
DARWIN  Voy:  Nat.  ix.  (1873)  183  From  these  facts  the  condor, 
like  the  gallinazo,  must  be  considered  as  a  gregarious  bird. 

Galline  (goe-bin,  -in),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  gall-us 
cock-H-iNE.]  =  GALLINACEOUS. 

1883  A.  NEWTON  in  Elicycl.  Brit.  XV.  827/2  The  Brush- 
Turkey.  .was  originally  described  by  Latham  in  1821  under 
the  name  of  the  New  Holland  Vulture,  a  misleading  desig- 
nation which  he  subsequently  tried  to  correct  on  perceiving 
its  Galline  character.  1895  ^>(7A  •*><•'.  Monthly  Apr.  763 
Other  birds  possessing  galline  affinities  are  the  well-known 
curassows. 


Galling  ^gg'lin),  vbl,  st.'1  [f.  GALL  z>.<  +  -I 
1.  The  action  of  the  verb  GALL  in  various  senses  ; 
the  condition  of  being  galled. 

1546  PHAER  Bk.Childr.  (1553)  Uva,  [It]  is.  .good  for  the 
galling  or  chaffing  of  ye  fete.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  Ivii. 
(1878)  133  Er  winter  preuenteth,  while  wealher  is  good,  for 
galling  of  pasture  get  home  with  thy  wood  .  1598  R.  BARRET 
Mod.  Warrcs  96  Their  vollie  in  their  face  would  bee  no 
small  galling  vnto  them.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep. 
i.  viii.  31  Vitex  or  Agnus  Castus  held  only  in  the  hand, 
preserveth  the  rider  from  galling.  1678  MARVELL  Def. 
John  Howe  Wks.  1875  IV.  196  It  is  a  certain  remedy 
against  all  gauling,  at  least  by  this  argumentatio?].  1754 
Diet.  Arts  fir  Sc.  L  633  Pieces  of  brass,  with  holes  in  them, 
put  into  wooden  shivers,  to  keep  them  from  splitting  and 
galling  by  the  pin  of  the  block.  1799  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE 
Life  11873)  440  Four  [elephants]  were  disabled,  by  the  gall- 
ing of  their  backs,  from  carrying  their  usual  burdens. 

1  2.  The  result  of  galling  ;  in  //.,  galls,  galled 
spots.  Obs. 

£1440  I'romp.  Pant.  185/1  Gallynge,  stnimositas.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  320  Honey  and  Verdigrease 
boyled  together,  .is  a  good  Ointment  for  all  gallings  on  the 
withers.  1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Transplanting; 
A  good  Piece  of  Rope  tyed  about  the  neck  of  the  Trees 
upon  a  whisp  of  Straw,  preserves  them  from  gallings. 

3.  Comb.,  as  galling-leather,  a  piece  of  leather 
to  prevent  galling  or  chafing. 
1794  W.  FI-:LTON  Carriages  (1801)  I.  130  The  Coachman's 
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Seat  is  covered  with  cloth  . .  lined  at  the  bottom  ends  with 
pieces  of  leather,  called  sailing-leathers.  Ibid.  II.  188  The 
Calling-leather  is  sewed  under  that  part  of  the  harnes-, 
where  there  is  a  buckle,  to  prevent  it  from  galling  the 
horse. 

Galling  (trg'liij),  vbl.  sb.-  [f.  GALL  ».-  +  -moi.] 
The  treatment  of  material  with  galls,  as  n  pre- 
liminary of  the  actual  process  of  dyeing  it. 

1791  HAMILTON  tr.  Berthollefs  Dyeing  I.  i.  i.  v.  105  Silk 
acquires  by  galling  a  [permanent]  weight.  1800  tr.  La- 
grange's  Cltem.^  11.  275  Galling  consists  in  macerating  any 
piece  of  stuff  In  a  decoction  of  gall-nuts.  1816  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc.  <$•  Art  II.  543  After  the  galling,  the  silk  is 
put  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Galling  (g§'luj),  ///.  a.  [f.  GALL  z>.i  +  -ING-.] 
That  galls. 

1.  Chafing,  irritating  or  harassing  physically. 
1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  ii.  11.  xxxiii,  What  tells 

the  hand  or  head  the  toes  great  grief,  When  it  alone  is 

pinch 'd  with  galling  shooes?     1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  it. 

Wks.  (1851)  53  What  with  gauling  Darts  and  heavie  strokes 

1    the  Britans  who  wore  neither  Helmet  nor  Cuirass  to  defend 

|    them,  were  at  last  overcome.     1703  POPK  Thebais  185  As 

i    stubborn  steers,  .joined  reluctant  to  the  galling  yoke,  a  1839 

i     PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  283  And  looks  with  marvel  on  his 

'    galling  chain.     1879  MCCARTHY  0«/«  7'ituesll.xx.  89 They 

I    [the  Ministry]  were  placed  between  two  galling  fires. 

2.  Jig.  Irritating,  offensive  to  the  mind  or  spirit. 
3583  HA^BINGTON  Commandtn.  yi.  (1590)  253  The  occasions 

•  of  anger  in  many  men  are  ..  nipping  words,  and  gawling 
speeches,  a  1653  GOUGE  Comm.  Heb.  xiii.  5  Covetousnesse 
is  a  gawling  sinne.  It  works  a  continual  vexation.  1790 
BURKE  />.  Rev,  105  The  anodyne  draught  of  oblivion  . .  is 
well  calculated  to  preserve  a  galling  wakefulness.  i8zo 
W.  \v.\\^G  Sketch  Bk.  I.  46  Ruin  in  fashionable  life  is  ac- 
companied by  so  many  galling  mortifications.  1876  GREEN 
Stray  Stud.  221  The  more  galling  and  oppressive  instances 
of  serfdom  seem  to  have  slipped  unconsciously  away. 

Hence  Gallingly  adv.,  G-a'llingness. 

1647  BOYLE  Let.  Wks.  I.  p.  xxxix,  I  never  found  that 
people  discontented  with  their  own  church-government  (the 
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allingness  of  whose  yoke  is  the  grand  scare-crow  that 
frights  us  here).  1802  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Ethivaldn.  iv.  ii, 
One  who,  new  to  greatness.  Feels  its  unwieldy  robe  sit  on 
his  shoulders  Constraint  and  gallingly.  1851  ROBERTSON 
Serin.  Ser.  in.  xvn.  220  Law  bears  gallingly  on  those  who 
j  want  to  break  it. 

Gallingale,  obs.  form  of  GALINGALE. 

Gallini,  dial,  form  of  GALEENY. 

Gallinicide  (galrnisaid).  nonce-wd.  [f.  L. 
galllni-  comb,  form  of  gallma  hen  +  -CIDE  (2).] 
The  killing  of  hens  or  poultry. 

1883  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Mar.  4/1  He  sends  in  his  claim  for 
damages  sustained  by  gallimcide  to  the  '  poultry  fund  '  of 
the  neighbouring  hunt. 

Gallinipper  [gae'lini'paa).  Chiefly  U.S.   Also 

gali-,    gall(e)  y  nipper.      [Of  uncertain   origin.] 

A  large  mosquito. 
1818  Sporting  Mag.  I.  261  Smaller  flies  from  the  galli- 

nipper  to  the  moschetto,  began  to  muster  in  all  directions. 

1838  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  n.  iii,  He  jump'd  up  .  .  a 
I  snappin'  of  his  fingers,  as  if  he  wor  bit  by  a  galley-nipper. 
I  1867  A.  L.  ADAMS  Wand.  Nnt.  India  59  That  prince  of 
|  gallynippers,  the  sandfly,  whose  bite  produces  a  painful 

.  .swelling. 

Gallinivorous  (gxlini-voras),  a.  nonce-wd. 
[f.  L.galtini-  comb,  form  ot  gallina  hen  +  -vor-us 
devouring  +  -ous.]  Feeding  on  fowls  or  poultry. 

i86a  Frasers  Mag.  July  85  Man  is  not  strictly  a  'gallini- 
vorous  '  animal,  and  has  a  tendency  to  tire  of  perpetual 
poultry. 

Galliiiule  (gre'liniwl).  [ad.  mod.L.  gnllinufa, 
the  scientific  name  of  the  genus  (in  late  L.  the  word 
occurs  for  a  chicken),  dim.  of  L.  gallma  hen.] 
Book  -name  for  a  genus  of  birds,  typified  by  the 
moor-hen  (Gallinula  chloropus].  Also  extended 
to  other  birds  of  allied  genera. 

1776  PENNANT  Zool.  II.  409-11  Gallinule.  .215.  Spotted.. 
217.  Common.  1785  LATHAM  .Sj'tt^fiV  £/nft  III.  1.258  Com- 
mon Gallinule  .  .  Common  Water-Hen  or  More-Hen.  1833 
C.  STURT  2  Exped.  S.  Australia  I.  i.  39  Various  tribes  of  the 

gdinule  [sic]  .  .  made  incessant  noises  around  us.  1872  A. 
OMETT  Ranolf-x\\\.  §  3.  274  That  rich  gallinule  of  velvet 
violet  plumage  rjroud.  1888  Rii'erside  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  131 
The  purple-gallinules  .  .  typified  by  the  European  species 
(Porphyrio  porfhyrio)  and  the  American  lonornis  mar- 
tinica. 

So  G-allimiline  a.,  pertaining  to  the  gallinule. 

1895  Pop.  Sct\  Monthly  Apr.  764  It  falls  into  line  with 
another  gallinuline  character. 

Gallion,  var.  form  of  GALION,  GALLEON. 

Galliot1  (gse-liot).  Forms:  4,  7  galiote,  5 
galyet,  6  galyote,  galyott,  galliet  to,  7  galliote, 
galliott,  7-8  galeot,  8-9  galiot,  (in  Diets.)  galleot, 
6-  galliot.  See  also  GALLIVAT.  [a.  F.  galiote  fern. 
(OF.  also  galiot  masc.)  =-  Sp.  and  Pg.  galeota.  It. 
galeotta.)  dim.  of  the  Com.  Rom.  £#/<?#  GALLEY  sbf\ 

1.  A  small  galley  or  boat,  propelled  by  sails  and 
oars,  used  for  swift  navigation  ;  in  English  applied 
esp.  to  Spanish  and  Mediterranean  vessels. 

1353  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  65,  Viij.  and  xl.  galays  and  mo 
.  .  And  other  many  of  galiotes,  With  grete  noumber  of  smale 
botes.  1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit.  vin.  xiv,  Seven  carryks 
of  Gene,  and  fyfty  other  vessels,  as  hulkes,  barges,  galeys 
and  galyetis.  c  1500  in  Arnolde's  Chron.  (1811)  p.  xxviii, 
Galyottis  of  Spayne  with  odir  smale  shippis  of  warre,  come 
a  londe  at  Grauesende.  1570  FENTON  Gnicciard.  ii.  (1599)  88 
The  hauen.  .  conteined  fine  ships,  foure  light  gal  leis,  a  galliot, 
and  a  gallion.  1650  FILLER  Pisgak  v.  xxi.  184  Those 
seventy  lesser  ships,  and  Galliots,  brought  .  .  out  of  the 


Merchants,  .built  and  armed  out  a  Galeot,  or  Light-Gaily. 
1799  NELSON  n  Feb.  in  Nicolas  DUp.  (1846)  III.  262  The 
Officer  who  is  to  command  the  Galliots  and  Gun-boats. 
1876  BANCROFT  Hint,  U.  S.  I.  i.  15  Cartier  moved  his  two 
large  vessels  safely  into  the  deep  water  of  the  river,  .and  in 
his  galiot  sailed  up  the  majestic  stream. 

2.  [In  Dti'^t^wV.]  A  Dutch  cargo-boat  or  fishing- 
vessel. 

1794  Rigging  <$•  Seamanship  I.  239  Galliot.  Is  a  large 
Dutch  vessel,  of  burthen,  with  one  mast  and  a  bowsprit. 
1861  TiionsBi'RV  Turner  11862)  I.  263  The  ships  are  the 
heavy  one-masted  Dutch  galliots  once  common  on  the 
Thames.  1884  Mag.  of  Art  Apr.  253/2  Now  .  .  almost  any 
day,  are  to  be  seen,  .a  little  fleet  of  Dutch  galliots. 

3.  Used  of  ancient  Roman  vessels  or  galleys.  lObs. 


1718  ROWE  tr.  Litcan  in.  797  On  either  Wing  the  larger 
Vessels  ply,  While  in  the  Center  safe  the  lesser  Galiots  lie. 
c  1800  K.  WHITE  Childhood  n.  165  The  blood-fraught  galliots 
of  Rome. 

4.  =  ItoMB-KKTCH.  [  -  F.  galiote  a  bombes] 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  M'ord-bk.  s.v.  Galleot  \  Some  also 
call  trie  bomb-ketches  galliots. 

5.  Comb.)  as  f  galliot-hoy,  f  pink,  yacht,  small 
vessels  resembling  a  Dutch  galliot  in  build. 

1665  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  12/1  Captain  Robinson  hath  sent 
Into  Falmouth  a  *GalHot-Hoy,  bound  for  Bordeaux.  1689 
Ibid.  No.  2496/4  A  Galliot-Hoy  .  .  being  seven  Foot  and  a 
half  under  the  Beam,  56  Foot  in  length.  Ibid.  No.  2517/4 
There  will  be  exposed  to  Sale..  a  *Galliot  Pink  called  the 
Mermaid  of  Amsterdam.  1709  Ibid.  No.  4543/3  A  Galliot 
Pink,  .burthen  about  90  Tuns,  Holland  built.  1x1895  Lo. 
CLARENCE.  PAGET  Antobiog.  i.  (i8y6)  5  He  had  a  Dutch  *gal- 
Hot  yacht,  .which  used  to  cruise  with  the  royal  squadron. 

t  Galliot-.  Obs.    Forms:  5  galyot,  6  galyott, 
!   galliot,  7  galeyot,  galeot.    [a.  OF.  galiot  sailor  in 
a  galley,  galley-slave,  pirate  =  It.  galeotto,  med.L. 
galiotits,  galeota,)  deriv.  of  galea  GALLEY.] 

1.  A  pirate,   rare* 

c  1435  Eng.  Cong.  Ircl.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  22  We  come  nat  yn- 
to  thys  land  as  hyryng  men,  ne  for  no  couetyse  of  gold,  ne 
•    of  syluyr,  ne  galyotz  ne  robbers. 

2.  A  sailor  or  rower  on  board  a  galley,  whether 
slave  or  free. 

1506  GL-YLFORDE  Pilgr.  (Camdenl  15  In  the  whyche  tyme 

j    the  patrone,  Galyottis,  and  pylgrimes,  took  in  woode,  water, 

&c.    1593  MUNDAY  Def.  Contraries  84  See  we  not  in  the 

j    Gallies  that  they  giue  the  Oare  to  the  strongest  and  most 

|    mighty  Galliots?     1612  Benvenuto's  Passenger  I.  73  Oh, 

i    now  all  begins  to  passe  betweene  the  Galeot,  and  the  Mar- 

riner.     1654  COKAINE/J/VWOZ  iv.  350  Being  informed  of  the 

fire  .  .  he  .  .  commanded  it  should  be  quenched,  supposing 

it  kindled  by  accident   through   the  carelessnesse  of  the 

Galeyots,  or  Marriners. 

Gallipot  (gK-lippt).  Forms:  5  galy  pott, 
gale  pote,  6  galey  potte,  galeye  pot,  gallie 
potte,  6-8  gaily  pot  (gally-pot),  7  gollee-, 
galley-pot,  8  galipot,  7-  gallipot.  [The  first 
element  in  this  word  (occurring  also  in  GALLEY- 
DISH,  GALLEY-TILE)  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but 
possibly  identical  with  GALLEY  j£.i,  in  which 
case  the  words  etymologically  denote  pottery  such 
as  was  brought  in  galleys,  i.  e.  imported  from  the 
j  Mediterranean.  Cf.  GALLEY-HALFPENNY. 

The  Du.  synonym  gleipot  is  not  recorded  till  a  century 
,  later  than  the  date  of  our  earliest  examples  of  the  English 
:  word,  and  the  editors  of  the  great  Dutch  dictionary  think 
j  that  its  first  element  may  possibly  be  identical  with  glei 
i  (frequent  in  the  i7th  c.),  a  variant  oRgalei  GALLEY  sb.^-  In 

support  of  this  view,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Du.  kraak- 

goed)  kraakporselein  mean  literally  *  porcelain  imported  in 
,  carracks*t  and  a  passage  is  quoted  from  the  /«?'.  v.  Brnssel 
\  II.  206  which  mentions  'glass-wares  brought  in  galleys  and 

carracks'  (gue  les  galees  et  lescaraqncs  awentnt).  Farther, 
;  gUyers-werk  is  explained  by  Kilian  as  meaning  Balearic  or 

Majorcan  pottery  (cf.  MAJOLICA).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
j  word^-/«  is  given  in  Kilian  and  Du.  diets,  of  the  yth  c.  as 
i  a  name  for  porcelain  clay  ;  but  it  has  not  been  found  in 


any  text,  except  in  the  eottpoaadflejf&ac&trtfliqF&acttr 
'  porcelain  baker  '  ;  and  it  may  have  been  merely  formed  by 
misinterpretation  of  the  compounds  gleipot  and  gleiiverk% 
gleigoed  (glazed  pottery}.] 

1.  A  small  earthen  glazed  pot,  esp.  one  used  by 
apothecaries  for  ointments  and  medicines. 

1465  Mann.  <y  Hottsek.  E.rp.  285  Item,  the  same  day  my 
mastyr  paid  for  a  galy  pott,  iij.  d.  155*  HULOET,  Galey 
potte,  cnlullns.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  16  That, 
which  Plato  sayd  of  his  Maister  Socrates,  whom  he  com- 
pared to  the  Gallypots  of  Apothecaries,  which  on  the  out 
side  had  Apes  and  Owles  and  Antiques,  but  contained  with 
in  soueraigne  and  precious  liquors  and  confections.  1678 
R.  L'EsTRANGE  Seneca^sMor.'YQ  Rdr.  p.  xxii,They  make  me 
think  of  Gally-Pots  in  an  Apothecaries  Shop.  1739  CLAYTON 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XLJ.  62,  I  Took  a  small  Gally-pot,  such  as 
the  Apothecaries  in  the  North  of  England  make  use  of. 
1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xxi.  322  Pour  it  into  small  high 
Gallipots,  like  a  sugar-loaf  at  top.  1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  i. 
vi,  Traps  [for  flies]  of  vinegar  and  sugar  in  gallipots.  1870 
LUBBOCK  Orig.  Cvuiliz.  vi.  (1875)  290  A  great  number  of 
blacks  assembled  about  a  pond,  bringing  with  them  a  sheep 
and  some  gallipots.  1880  Antrim  $  Down  Gloss.,  Gaily 
pot)  a  jam  pot. 

D.  transf.  andyig'. 

1630  DEKKER  zndPt.  Honest  Wh.  Wks.  1873  II.  106  She 
is  the  Gally-pot  to  which  these  Drones  flye.  1883  STEVENSON 
Treas.  1st.  iv.  xvii,  The  little  gallipot  of  a  boat  that  we 
were  in  was  gravely  overloaded. 

fc.  applied  to  a  silver  vessel.  Obs~l 

1515  Will  of  W.  Wilier  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  Galey  potte  of 
silver  double  gilt. 

2.  transf.  (in  jest  or  contempt  V  One  who  handles 
gallipots  ;  an  apothecary 


GALLISH. 


1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  Gallipot,  nick  name  for 
an  apothecary.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  vii,  Turning  a 
stern  look  on  the  alarmed  Pottingar,  broke  out. . '  1  hou  walk- 
ing skeleton!  thou  asthmatic  gallipot  !'  184*  b.  LOVKR 
Handy  Andy  iii.  29  The  widow  in  the  meantime  had  been 
left  to  the  care  of  the  apothecary's  boy.  .and  truly  her  sobs 


t  Ga'llish, a.1  Obs.  ran.  Forms:  6  gaulish, 
gallishe,  7-8  gallish.  [(.  GALL  rf.i  +  -ISH.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  gall,  bilious. 

1531  TURNER  Herbal  i.  A  v  b,  Wormwode.  .dryueth  furth . . 
cholerike  and  gallishe  humoures  out  of  the  stomack. 

2.  Tasting  like  gall,  bitter. 

1648  HKXHAM  Dutch  Diet.  d66o>,  Galachtigh,  gallish,  or 
as  bitter  as  Gall. 
\>.flg. 

1595  SOUTHWELL  St.  Peter's  Compl.  69  The  pleasing  rellish 
of  his  former  loue,  In  gaulish  thoughts  to  bitter  taste  doth 
proue.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Couiui.  IV.  95  Crimen  ammo 
felleo  perpetration,  with  a  bitter  or  gallish  inclination. 

t  Gallish,  a.-  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  GALL  sl>*  + 
-ISH1.]  Of  the  nature  of  galls. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  161  Neither  the  nuts  nor  the  horn 
having  any  thing  gallish,  the  Vitriol  of  the  Earth  could 
have  no  power  on  them. 

Oallisize :  see  GALLIZE. 

t  Gallitzinite  (gaeli'tsinait).  Min.  Obs.  Also 
G-allizinite.  [Named  in  1801  after  the  name  of 
Prince  Gallitzin  (who  discovered  the  mineral) :  see 
-ITE.]  A  variety  of  rutile,  now  called  NIGBINE. 

1814  ALLAN  Mm.  Nomenclature  50  Gallizinite.  1820  R. 
JAMESON  Syst.  Min.  III.  132  Gallitzinite. 

Gallitzinite,  var.  GALLIZINITE.  Obs. 

Gallium  (gse'li^m).  [mod.L. ;  said  to  be  f.  L. 
gallus  cock,  a  translation  of  Lecoq.]  A  soft,  tough, 
bluish-white  metal,  easily  melted,  discovered  by 
M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  (1875)  in  a  zinc-blende 
from  the  Pyrenees. 

1875  Fam.  Herald  6  Nov.  14/2  The  new  metal,  which  is 
called  gallium,  was  found  by  the  spectroscope  in  zinc  ores. 
1886  Athenzum  17  July  84/2  This  metal  appears.. to  be 
probably  gallium. 

Gallivant  (gselivae-nt),  v.  Also  galavant, 
galivant.  [Perhaps  a  humorous  perversion  of 
GALLANT  v.  Usually  in  the  pres.  part,  gallivant- 
ing] intr.  To  gad  about  in  a  showy  fashion,  esp. 
with  persons  of  the  other  sex.  Also  merely  =  FLIRT. 

1813  W.  H.  PYNE  Wine  f,  Walnuts  (1824)  II.  xxi.  300 
Sitting  at  his  ease,  galavanting  with  a  publican's  daughter. 
1835  LADV  GRANVII.LE  Lett.  12  Feb.  (1894)  II.  184,  I  fore- 
see she  will  be  always  galivanting  with  Lady  Wharncliffe. 
1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxxviii,  Else  I  shall  have  my  maid 
gallivanting  with  somebody  who  may  rob  the  house.  1851 
DE  QUINCEV  Ld.  Carlisle  on  Pope  Wks.  XIII.  25  If  she 
chose  to  go  galavanting  amongst  the  clouds,  Pope,  for  his 
part,  was  the  last  person  to  follow  her.  187^5  W.  S.  HAVWARD 
Love  agst.  World  32,  I  did  not  consider  it  right  or  proper 
that  a  lady,  .should  be  gallivanting  about  the  country  with 
those  three  fellows.  1804  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  503  The  language 
came  natural  to  him  [Lope  de  Vega]  when  gallivanting 
with  Filis. 

Gallivanting  (gse'livse-ntin),  •obi.  sb.  [f.  GAL- 
LIVANT v.  +  -ING'.]  The  action  of  the  verb. 

1816  SCOTT  Jrnl.  9  Feb.,  If  we  had  been  so  [in  retreat]  last 
year,  instead  of  gallivanting  to  Ireland,  this  affair  might  not 
have  befallen.  1839  THACKERAY  Fatal  Boots  (1869)  354, 
1  have  given  up  gallivanting,  as  I  call  it.  1869  TROLLOPS 


Ministers,  and  Poet- Laureates. 

Galliva'nting,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +•  -ING  2.] 
That  gads  about,  or  flirts. 

1819  '  R.  RABELAIS'  Abeillard  ft  Heloisa  18  But  does  that 
gallivanting  god  Deign  to  give  Taylor  answering  nod  ?  1865 
DICKENS  Mat.  Fr.  m.  i,  You  can't  be  a  gallivanting  dodger. 
1884  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  327/1  A  lone  lorn  wife  of  many 
a  galivanting  husband. 

t  Gallivat.  Obs.  Forms  :  7  gelly  wat(te,  8 
galleywat(t,  gallevat,  8-9  gallivat.  [ad.  Pg. 
galeota  through  East  Indian  channels :  cf.  GAL- 
LIOT'.] A  large  boat  used  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
having  a  triangular  sail  as  well  as  oars. 

1613  DOWNTON  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  I.  501  As  soone 
as  I  anchored,  I  sent.  .Master  Spooner,  and  Samuel)  Squire 
in  my  Gellywatte  to  sound  the  depths  within  the  sands 
1756  Gentl.  Mag.  XXyi.  620  A  number  of  vessels  called 
galley-wats,  about  the  size  of  our  Gravesend  tilt-boat,  carry- 
ing six  swivel  guns,  and  60  men.  1790  BEATSON  Nav.  S, 
Mil.  Mem.  II.  41  The  gallivats  are  large  row-boats,  built 
like  grabs,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  the  largest  seldom  ex- 
ceeding seventy  tons.  1861  BEVERIDGE  Hist.  India  I.  in. 
vii.  510  I  he  gallivats  ..  combined  the  double  advantage  of 
sailing  and  row  boats. 

Galliwasp  .gE-liwgsp).  Also  8  gallewasp. 
[Of  unknown  origin.]  A  small  lizard  (Celestus  oc- 
ciduus),  found  in  the  West  Indies. 
.  'WSLOANE  Jamaica  II.  334  A  Galliwasp.  Thisappear'd 
in  all  things  to  be  a  great  Seine.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Gear.  I. 
765  I  he  fens  and  marshes  do  [breed]  the  guana  and  galle- 
wasp ;  but  these  last  are  not  venomous.  1834  M.  G  LEWIS 
"Jrnl.  W.  Inrl.  113  A  Galli-wasp  . .  This  is  the  Alligator  in 
miniature.  1855  K.INGSI.EY  Ir'alw.  Ho!  II.  ix.  253  Sitting 
on  the  sandy  turf,  defiant  of  galliwasps  and  jack-spaniards 

Gallize  (gae-lsiz),  v.     Also  gallisize.     [From 
Dr.  I..  Gall  of  Treves,  the  inventor  of  the  process. 
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In  Ger.g-al/tsii-en,  of  which  the  form  gallisize  seems 
to  be  a  blundered  adaptation.]  trans.  To  treat 
(unfermented  grape-juice)  with  water  and  sugar,  so 
as  to  increase  the  quantity  of  wine  produced. 

Hence  Ga  Uisized  ///.  a.,  Oa'lUsizing  M.  sb. 
Also  Galliza'tion,  the  process  of  gallizing. 

1888  PROF.  DITTMAR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  603/1  Science 
affords  a  means  of  distinguishing  a  gallisized  from  a  natural 
wine.  Ibid.,  One  mode  of  assisting  nature  in  wine-making  is 
the  process  of  •  gallisizing ',  so  called  from  its  inventor  ((.all), 
which  is  largely  practised  on  the  Rhine.  1891  CfCi  'letup. 
$  Prohib.  (U.S.)  647/1  Gallization,  a  method  of  increasing 
the  quantity  [of  wine]  by  the  infusion  of  sugar,  acid  and 

t  Galli'ziHite.  Min.  Obs.  Also  gallitzinite, 
gallioinite.  [First  used  by  Betidantin  1824;  f.  the 
Ger.  name  gallitzenslein,  lit. '  stone  from  Galicia  : 
see  -ITE.]  Native  sulphate  of  zinc,  goslarite. 

1837  ALLAN  W.  Phillips'  Min.  376  Gallizinite.  1843  E.  J. 
CHAPMAN  Jlfiu.  14  Gallitzinite.  1861  H.  W.  BRISTOW  Gloss. 
Min.  148  Gallicinite. 

Gallizinite,  var.  GALLITZINITE.  Obs. 

Gall-less  (gg-l|les),  a.  [f.  GALL  sbl  +  -LESS.] 
Possessing  no  gall.  Hence,  free  from  bitterness  or 
malice ;  incapable  of  being  roused  to  anger. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xix.  (1495)  779 
Camelles  ben  beestys  of  long  lyfe  for  they  ben  gallelesse. 
1658  Whole  Duty  Man  xvii.  8  19.  147  A  Dove,  a  meek  and 
gall-less  creature.  1663  COWLEY  Verses  ST  Kss.  (1660)  17 
Ah  !  mild  and  gaulless  Dove.  1716  SAVAGE  Sir  T.  Overtury 
in.  i,  Tho'  the  soft  Dove  brood  gall-less  o'er  your  Breast, 
Yet  let  the  wary  Serpent  arm  your  Mind.  1831  SCOTT  Ce. 
Rol't.  xxviii,  When  I  consider  from  what  prison  he  was 
brought,  and  in  what  g_uise  he  inhabited  it,  1  cannot  believ_e 
in  this  gall-less  disposition.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  i.  vii, 
And  the  poor  student,  usually  so  mild  and  gall-less,  stamped 
his  foot  in  impotent  rage.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Sept.  5/1 
The  idyllic,  guileless  and  gall-less  life. 

Gall-nut  (gg-l|n»t).  [f.  GALi.rf.3]  =  GALL sf>.3  i . 

1571  HUI.OET,  Galle  nutte,  sucheas  is  put  into inke,  fa/la. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  177  Gal-nuts.  1711  tr.  Pomet's 
Hist.  Drugs  I.  75  Round  Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  Gall-Nuts. 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  s.v.  Gallic  acid,  A  large  portion  of  the 
acid  exists  ready  formed  in  the  gall-nut. 

Gallo-  (gse'l"),  combining  form  (after  Gr. 
analogies)  of  L.  Callus  a  Gaul. 

1.  In  classical  Latin  it  occurs  only  \nGallo-grffd, 
Gauls  who  went  east  and  settled  in  Asia  Minor  ; 
also  Galh-grseda,  the  country  inhabited  by  these 

,    Gauls,     Galatia.        Hence     t  Gallo  -  gneciana, 
f  Oallo-greeks  pi.,  Galatians. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1.  221  King  Antiochus  hauing  in 
battaile  slaine  . .  a  brave  horsman  of  the  Gallogreeks  or 
Galatians,  became  maister  of  his  horse.  1618  BOLTON 
Florus  ll.  xi.  (1636)  124  Those  Gallo-Graecians,  as  their 
compound  name  sheweth,  weieamixt  and  mongrell  people. 
[i6»s  BACON  Ess.,  Vicissitude  (Arb.)  573  It  is  true,  the  Gaules 
were  Westerne ;  But  we  reade  but  of  two  Incursions  of 
theirs ;  the  one  to  Gallo-Grecia,  the  other  to  Rome.] 

2.  Used  with  the  sense  of  '  Gallic'  (i.  e.  French) 
in  various  mod. Eng.  formations,    a.  Prefixed  Cwith 
hyphen)   to   certain    designations    of   nationality, 
as  Ga  llo-Ame'rican  a.,  of  combined  French  and 
American  character;    Ga llo-Bri ton,  one  partly 
French  and  partly  British  .either  in  birth  or  sym- 
pathies) ;  Gaelic-Celtic  a.,  belonging  to  the  Celts 
of  France ;  Ga  llo-Ge  rman  a.,  belonging  to  both 
French  and  Germans,     b.  In  objective  formations 
on  assumed  Gr.  types  (in  most  instances  adopted 
from  Fr.),  as  Qa'lloman  [ad.  F.   Gallomane  (Gr. 
-ftafj'l'i  mad  after)]  —  Gallomania-;  Gallomania 
[ad.F.6'fl//0;«a»»>(Gr.-/tfU'i'a  :  seeMANiA)],  an  un- 
reasoning attachment  to  France  or  French  customs; 
Galloma  niac.   one  who  is  affected  with  Gallo- 
mania ;  also  as  adj. ;  Ga  llophil  [Gr.  -(pi\os  loving, 
friendly  to],  a  friend  of  France  and  its  interests ; 
Gallo'philism,  fondness  for  France,  friendliness 
towards  it ;  Gallophobe  [Gr.  -<f60os  fearing],  one 
who  is  affected  with  Gallophobia  ;  also  as  adj. ; 
Gallopho-bia    [ad.    F.    Gallophobie,   Gr.    -<po0la 
dread  of],  morbid  dread  of  the  French,  or  abhor- 
rence of  what  is  French. 

>7»7  T-  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  186  If  Louisiana  be- 
comes a  *Gallo-American  colony.  1828  SYDNEY  SMITH  in 


GALLON. 


iWem.  (1885)  II.  293  The  travels  of  the  Gallo-Americar. 
gentleman  . .  are,  I  suppose,  those  of  M.  Simond.  1819 
Hermit  in  Land.  III.  116  A  kind  of  Amphibious  animal, 
a  *Gallo-Briton.  11711  KEN  Blanditta  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
IV.  516  Death  and  Infernal  Pow'rs  decreed  The  *Gallo- 
Celtick  Saints  should  bleed.  1861  J.  G.  SHEITARD  Fall 
Rome  viii.  441  The  great  »Gallo-German  river.  1787  T. 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859'  II.  317  It  will  be  of  great  conse- 
quence to  France  and  England,  to  have  America  governed  by 
a*Galloman  or  Angloman.  1802  Ibid.  VIII.  163  To  suppose 
I  wear^.9a"omenor  Anglomen  \sic\\.  1819 Metropolis  (ed.  2) 
III.  viii.  180  This  Galloman  appeared  a  little  put  down.  1877 
D.  M.  WALLACE  Russia  xxv.  388  In  a  word,  'Gallomania 
had  become  the  prevailing  social  epidemic  of  the  time.  1819 
Hermit  in  Land.  III.  117  The  British  'Gallomaniac  ought 
to  know  better.  1840  DISRAELI  Corr.  iu.  Sister  15  Oct. 
(1886)  163  On  ait  that  even  Lord  Holland,  that  old  Gallo- 
maniac, ratted  to  Palmerston.  1807  Daily  News  28  Aug. 
4/6  In  the  years  which  immediately  preceded  the  French 
Revolution  the  British  aristocracy  was  notoriously  Gallo- 
maniac. 1889  Times  26  Jan.  7/3  The  appointment  of  Senor 
Albareda  to  the  Quirinal  would  not  be  looked  on  favourably 
at  Rome,  because  he  is  a  very  pronounced  "Gallophil.  1894 


Westm.  Gaz.  16  Feb.  7  '2  The  ardent  *Gallophili.->m  which 


Cnamiel    will    gain    nouilUH    uy    mtti    •CMMMVM   BQMMI 

1886  A  thcnxum  6  Mar.  324/2  Mr.  Gallenga  is  too  pronounce 
a  Gallophobe  to  be  able  to  make  his  French  attaches  true  t 
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Anglo  and  *Gallo-phol)ia.    1881  A  tltenxjttti  6  Aug.  165/3  His 
[Landor's]  Gallophobia  evidently  strikes  Prof.  Colvin  will 


t  Ga'lloc.  Olis.  Also  I  gallac,  galluo.  [perh. 
corruptly  ad.  late  L  anagallicum  (also  anagalla  ; 
cf.  class.  L.  anagallis,  supposed  to  mean  '  pim- 
pernel') ;  see  quot.  c  1450  s.v.  COMFREY.] 

The  plant  comfrey  (Symphytum  officinale). 

In  OK.  vocabularies  the  word  renders  not  only  sitifitmn 
and  confinna  (comfrey)  but  also  g alia  (in  class.  L.- gall- 
nut),  adriatica,  adriaca  (of  unknown  meaning),  and  tntiliim 
terrx  (in  class.  L.  —  birthwort).  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  L.  words  were  in  late  L.  applied  to  the  comfrey,  or 
whet  her  galluc  denoted  several  different  plants,  or,  finally, 
whether  the  glosses  are  mere  mistranslations. 

[.-7*5  Corpus  Gloss.  949  Gallti,  galluc.)  cxooo  .V«.t . 
Leechd.  I.  162  Deos  wyrt  be  man  conftrman  &  oorum 
naman  galluc  neinneo.  a  xioo  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  299/20 
Siiifitunt,  gallac.  c  1*65  Plant  Voc,  Ibid.  555/4  Cvmfiria, 
cumfirie,  galloc 

Galloeh,  obs.  form  of  GALOSH. 

Galloglass  (gze'lt'glQs'.  O&s.exc.ffist.  Forms: 
a.  6  galloglas(se,  galoglas,  galloweglass,  gaily  - 
glasse,  7  galli(n)glass  e,  (gallowgross),  9  galla- 
glass,  6-7,  9  galloglass,  gallowglass.  fi.  6 
galloglogh,  7  gallegalagh,  7,  9  galloglagb,  8-9 
galloglach.  [a.  Ir.  and  Gael,  gall-iglach,  f.  gall 
foreigner,  stranger -r  6gUch  youth,  servant,  warrior. 
The  etymologically  correct  form  galloglagh  appears 
later  than  the  ericaieousgallogfass,  which  was  prob. 
the  result  of  the  pi.  gallogla(gh)s ;  in  some  early 
instances  galloglas  seems  to  be  used  as  a  pi.,  but 
galloglasses  is  found  already  in  our  earliest  quot. 

The  statement,  made  on  etymological  grounds  by  Spenser 
(Stale  oj  Irel.  640/1,  Globe  ed.),  that  the  'galloglasses' 
were  originally  English  mercenaries,  seems  doubtful ;  gall 
is  used  of  foreigners  or  strangers  generally,  and,  although 
mainly  applied  to  the  English  in  Spenser's  day,  may  not 
have  been  so  restricted  at  the  time  when  the  compound  was 
formed.] 

1.  One  of  a  particular  class  of  soldiers  or  re- 
tainers formerly  maintained  by  Irish  chiefs. 

o.  c  1515  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII  (1834)  II.  5,  500  sperys 
500  galloglasseis,  and  1000  kerne.  15*0  Ibid.  46,  18  baners  of 
galoglas.  <  I538K.  COWLEV  in  Ellis  Oi£.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  11.96 
Which  bere  all  the  burdon  of  the  chargis  of  holding  horse- 
men, galloglas  and  kerne.  1540  St. Papers  Hen.  VIll(\%-$$ 
III.  169  The  saide  Cahir  shall  pay  yerely.  .the  tributes  and 
summes  of  mony,  with  refeccions  and  sustencions  of  all  the 
galloglasses,  as  was  accustumed  to  be  payed  by  his  aun- 
cetours.  1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinsked  II. 
45  i  The  fourth  degree  is  a  galloglasse,  vsing  a  kind  of 
pollax  for  his  weapon.  1600  DVMMOK  Ireland  (1843)  7 
The  Galloglass  are  pycked  and  scelected  men  of  great 
and  mightie  bodies,  crewell  without  compassion.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  ll.  147  Souldiours  set  in  the  rere 
gard,  whom  they  terme  Galloglasses,  who  fight  with  most 
keene  hatchets.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  i.viii,  Loud  shouts 
each  hardy  galla-glass.  1875  LOWELL  Spenser  Pr.  Wks. 
1890  IV.  296  In  October  the  wild  kerns  and  gallowglasses 
rose  in  no  mood  for  sparing  the  house  of  Piudarus. 

0.  1534  St.  Papers  Hen.   VIII  (1834)  II.    185,  10   scpr 
spearys,  callid  gallogloghis.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit. 
11. 172  Fennyngher  O-Conghir  slew  Cale-Rothe  and  with  him 
of  Galloglahes  and  others  about  three  hundred.      1848-51 
J.  O'DoNOVAN  Ann.  4  Masters  (1856)  I.  119  note.  The  bands 
of  kernes  and  galloglagbs  or  gallowglasses,  supported  by . 
the  Irish  chieftains  of  the  later  ages. 

2.  In  the  Highlands:   =  HENCHMAN  2. 

1703  M.  MARTIN  Descr.  If.  Jsl.  Scotl.  104  Every  Chieftain 
had  a  bold  Armour-Bearer,  whose  business  was  always  to 
attend  the  Person  of  his  Master  night  and  day  to  prevent 
any  surprize,  and  this  man  was  called  Galloglach. 

3.  atlrib.  in  galloglass-ax. 

1580  HOOKER  Life  Sir  P.  Carevi'mArchxol.  XXVIII.  139 
Everye  man  toke  a  galloweglasse  axe  of  theires  who  were 
slayne.  1596  l.anc.  Wills  III.  4  A  gaily  glasse  axe. 

Gallon  (gse-lan).  Forms:  3-4  galun,  4-5 
galoun.  5  galown,  5-7  galon,  6  galne  (gal(l)- 
ond(e,  galla  umde,  7  gallante),  6-  gallon,  [a. 
ONF.  galtin,  galon,  Central  OF.  jaloa,  etc.  (*= 
ined.L.  galon-em),  app.  cogn.  with  F.  jale  bowl. 
Cf.  the  diminutive  form  OF.  galet,  jalet  masc., 
med.L.  galleta  fern.,  a  measure  for  wine,  OE.  £{//£/ 
bowl  (?  from  Rom.  or  popular  L.),  Pg.  galheta 
mag;  also  OF.  galaie,  galeic,  jalaie,  etc.,  fem.  n 
measure  for  liquids,  grain,  etc.  The  ultimate  origin 
is  unknown.] 

1.  An  English  measure  of  capacity.      The  im- 
perial gallon  contains  277 \  cubic  inches  :  the  wine- 
gallon  of  231  cubic  inches  is  the  standard  in  the 
United  States. 


c  1300  in  Wright  Relig.  Songs  vii.  57  Bachares  and 
irueres  . .  Lo}e  heo  holdet  hore  galun,  mid  berme  heo  hine 
illeth.  1363  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  187  He  that  repenteth 
ithest  schulde  arysen  aftur  And  greten  sir  Gloten  with  a 


OALLO-NITRATE. 

of  hony  a  qwharte  thou  take.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys 
(1570)  230  Some  voyde  mo  cups  then  man  would  thinke 
possible,  And  other  some  galons,  so  that  theyr  ioynts  are 


drank  off  fewer  gallons  and  one  pottle.  1725  BRADLEY  Ftim. 
Diet,  s.v.,  In  Liquids  two  Pottles,  or  four  Quarts,  or  eight 
Pints,  make  one  Gallon.. But  in  dry  Measure, two  Gallons, 
which  is  six  Pottles,  make  one  Peck.  18*7  LYTTON  Pelham 
I.  ii.  12  The  men  drank  ale  by  the  gallon.  1862  ANSTED 
Channel  1st.  iv.  App.  A.  (ed.  2)  566  The  Jersey  wine  gallon, 
as  commonly  estimated,  contains  rather  more  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  seven  cubic  inches  English. 

b.  As  a  dry  measure  for  corn,  bread,  etc. 

1684  R.  H.  School  Recreat.  132  Take  a  Gallon  of  Wheat, 
and  Oat-meal-flower.  1725  [see  i].  1883  Harpers  Mag. 
Apr.  657/2,  I  ask  questions  in  order  to  discover  what  a 
gallon  of  bread  is.  1887  Kent  Gloss,  s.v.,  '  I'd  far  rather  pay 
a  shilling  for  a  gallon  of  bread  than  have  it  so  very  cheap.' 

c.  Jig.  A  large  amount. 

1575  G.  HARVEY  Letter-tk.  iCamden)  90  To  requite  your 
gallonde  of  godbwyes. 

1 2.  A  vessel  for  holding  liquids  (tr.  L.  lagen<£). 

1382  WYCMF  Im.  xxx.  14  And  shal  be  to-mynusht,  as  is 
to-brosid  thegaloun  of  the_  crockere.  — Markx\v.  i3Aman 
beringe  a  galoun  of  watir.  1459  in  Paston  Lett.  I.  472, 
ij.  galons,  with  gilt  verges. 

8.  attrib.,  as  gallon-bottle,  -measure,  -pot. 

1450  in  Paston  Left.  I.  469  ij.  galon  pottes,  all  gilt.  Ilnd. 
488,  j.  payre  galon  bottels  of  one  sorte.  1465  in  Heath 
Grocers'  Comp.  (1869)  424,  ii  Galon  Pottis  chased  and  half 
gylte.  1481  Durham  MS.  Cell.  Roll,  j  galon  mesour. 

Gallo-iiitrate  (gseloinsi-tre't).  [f.  gallo-  — 
GALLIC  a.-  +  NITRATE.]  A  combination  of  gallic 
and  nitric  acids  with  a  base. 

1841  FOX-TALBOT  Patent  Specification  No.  8842  Take  a 
sheet  of  iodized  paper  and  wash  it  over  with  this  gallo- 
nitrate  of  silver.  1854  J.  SCOFFERS  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc. 
Chem.  89  Gallo-nitrate  of  silver. 

Galloon  (gal«-n).  Forms :  7  galloune,  ga- 
loone,  galloom.e.  galoom  e,  7-8  galloone,  7- 
galoon,  galloon.  Also  in  Fr.  form  9  galon.  [ad. 
F.  galon,  vbl.  sb.,  from  the  verb  galonner.  The  sb. 
first  appears  in  the  I7thc.,  the  verb  is  as  old  as 
the  1 2th  c.,  and  originally  means  to  dress  the  hair 
with  gold  bands  or  other  ribbons.  Its  origin  is 
uncertain ;  a  connexion  with  the  root  of  GALLANT 
seems  possible  ;  the  Sp.  galon  and  It.  gallone  are 
prob.  adopted  from  Fr.]  A  kind  of  narrow,  close- 
woven  ribbon  or  braid,  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk 
thread,  used  for  trimming  articles  of  apparel;  a 
trimming  of  this  material.  (See  quot.  1882.) 

1604  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1887)  I.  106  Neaples 
galloune  to  ye  same  Dublett.  ?  1648  DAVENANT  Vacat.  in 
Lend.  Wks.  (1673)  290  In  Liv'ry  Short,  Galloome  on  Cape, 
With  Cloak-bag  Mounting  high  as  Nape.  1681  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  1651/4  A  Negro  Boy  about  18  years  old,  with  a  broad 
brimm'd  white  Hat,  edged  with  Silver  Galoom.  1727 
in  Mrs.  Delany's  Life  $  Corr.  (1861)  I.  144  Gold 
chains  . .  were  tacked  on  the  robing  of  her  gown  in  loose 
scollops  in  the  manner  of  a  galloon.  1753  HANWAY  Trav. 
(1762)  I.  VM.  xcvii.  453  His  livery  is  yellow,  laced  with  a 
galloon  of  blue  silk  and  silver.  1864  CABLYLE  Fredk.  Gt. 
xii.  iv.  (1865)  IV.  154  Footmen,  grand  as  galoon  and  silver 
fringe  could  make  them.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet. 
Needlework,  Galloon.  There  are  two  descriptions  of  this 
article.  One  is  a  strong,  thick  gold  lace. .  It  is  woven  with 
a  pattern  in  threads  of  gold  or  silver,  on  silk  or  worsted  . . 
and  is  employed  in  uniforms  and  on  servants'  livery  hats. 
The  other  is  of  wool,  silk  or  cotton  combined  with  silk  or 
worsted,  and  is  used  for  trimming  and  binding  articles  of 
dress,  bats,  shoes,  and  furniture.  This  sort  is  only  a  narrow 
ribbon.  1890  Daily  Nevis  21  Oct.  2/1  Gold,  silver,  and 
steel  are  to  be  more  used  than  ever  in  embroideries  and  on 
galons  for  trimmings.  1896  Ibid.  30  May  9/2  A  white 
damask  silk  was  edged  all  round  the  hem  with  marabout 
feathers,  on  each  side  of  them  being  embroidered  a  thick 
galloon  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  emeralds. 

b.  attrib.,  as  \galloon-laee  =  galloon ;  ^galloon- 
gallant,  ?  one  who  is  gaily  dressed. 

1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Gnlonne,  Tresses gallottnles,  lockes  plaited, 
or  tyed  vp  with  galloone  lace.  ai6n  BEAUM.  &  Fi_  Philaster 
v.  iv,  On,  for  a  whip  to  make  him  galloon-laces  !  1622 
fLF.TCHRxSea-Viy.  i.  iii,  Thou  Galloon  gallant,  and  Mammon 
you  That  build  on  golden  mountains  !  1759  Char,  in  Ann. 
Reg.  281/1  Sixteen  men.. all  in  rose  colour  with  galloon 
lace. 

Hence  Galloo-ned  a.  [cf.  F.  galonnf],  trimmed 
with  galloon ;  a\sojig. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  I.  vii,  Enormous  habiliments, 
that  were  not  only  slashed  and  galooned,  but  artificially 
swollen-out.  1862  H.  MARRY  AT  Year  in  Sweden  I.  237  The 
morning  dawns — the  sky  gallooned  in  stripes,  and  spangled 
o'er  with  gold.  1863  THORNBURY  True  as  Steel\\.  120  His 
outer  robe,  .had  tight  sleeves  gallooned  with  lace. 

Galloon,  Galloot,  obs.  ff.  GALLEON,  GALOOT. 

Gallop  (gae'lap),^.  Also  6  galop (pe;  and  see 
WALLOP  so.  and  GALOP,  [a.  OF.  galop  (app.  f. 
galoper  to  GALLOP),  which  is  found  from  the  I  ith  c. 
onwards,  in  early  instances  generally  in  the  plural 
as  ace.  with  verbs  of  motion  (vint  les  galops,  Chan, 
de  Rol.  731).  The  word  first  appears  in  English 
in  the  l6thc. ;  but  the  ONF.  form  *iualop  had 
been  adopted  in  ME.,  and  was  nsed  in  the  sense  of 
'  gallop'  as  late  as  c  1480.] 

I.  The  most  rapid  movement  of  a  horse  (occas.  of 
other  quadrupeds),  in  which  in  the  course  of  each 
stride  the  animal  is  entirely  off  the  ground,  with  the 
VOL.  IV. 
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legs  flexed  under  the  body.  In  early  use  chiefly  as 
descriptive  addition  to  a  verb.  Phr.  \to  ride  (a} 
gallop :  now  at  (formerly  also  on,  upon,  in,  ivith) 
a  gallop. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  !xi.  83  The  frenchmen  euer 
rode  a  great  Galpppe  towarde  the  bridge.  1553  BRENDE 

£.  Curtius  N  vij,  He  caused  them  put  spores  to  their 
arses,  and  passed  forwardes  a  gallop.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
169/27  A  Gallop,  extensiis  cnrsits.  1600  J.  LANE  Tom  Tel- 
troth  (18761  126  The  first  rides  gallop  into  miserie.  1645 
SLINCSBY  Diary  (1836)  176  Our  horse,  upon  a  Gallop  w'« 
out  once  drawing  up,  adyance_th  toward  ym.  1723  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  6228/3  He  goes  in  a  little  Gallop  very  easy.  1782 
COWPFR  Gilpinfy  That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon  In  spite  of 
curb  and  rein.  1814  S.  ROGERS  in  Mem.  T.  Moore  (1856) 
VIII,  186  Our  horses  were  almost  always  in  a  gallop.  1832 
Regul.  fnstr.  Cavalry  n.  16  The  gallop  to  be  eleven  miles 
an  hour.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rvdge  ii,  He  was  hurrying 
on  at  the  same  furious  gallop  which  had  been  his  pace  when 
the  locksmith  first  encountered  him.  1859  Musketry  Instr. 
29  If  an  object  fired  at  be  moving,  whether  it  be  a  man 
walking  or  a  horse  at  a  gallop.  1873  MUYBRIDGE  Descr. 
Zoopraxography  37  The  gallop  is  the  most  rapid  method  of 
quadrupedal  motion  ;  in  its  action  the  feet  are  independently 
brought  to  the  ground ;  the  spring  into  the  air  as  in  the 
canter  is  effected  from  a  fore  foot,  and  the  landing  upon  the 
diagonal  hind-foot. 

b.  A  ride  at  this  pace. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xlvii.  (1612)  220  Swift  gallops 
tier  both  man  and  horse.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  III.  lii.  365 
Led  his  troops  with  furious  gallops,  To  charge  whole 
regiments  of  scallops.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  n.  xi, 
Vivian  rode  out  alone  . .  to  cure  his  melancholy  by  a  gallop. 
1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  I.  242  The  long  gallop  had 
done  Narcissa  good. 

2.  transf.  nn&Jig. 

1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gffvt.  n.  xvi.  (1739)  85  The  Duke  of 
York,  and  other  Lords,  not  liking  this  gallop,  endeavour  to 
stop  her  pace.  1893  DRYDEN  Juvenal  (1607)  p.  Ixiii,  Horace 
is  always  on  the  amble,  Juvenal  on  the  gallop.  .He  goes  with 
more  impetuosity  than  Horace.  1705  VANBRUGH  Confed.  I.  i, 
Heav'n  shield,  I  say;  but  Dick's  upon  the  Gallop.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  428  Writing  off  a  gallop  and 
furnishing  sheets  for  the  press  faster  than  they  could  be 
printed  off.  1878  STEVENSON  Inland  Voy.  162  In  wide 
sweeps,  and  with  a  swift  and  equable  gallop,  the  ceaseless 
stream  of  water  visits  and  makes  green  the  fields.  1894 
R.  C.  LESLIE  Waterbiog.  xiii.  237  A  fast  powerful  boat  be- 
comes as  necessary  to  a  man  . .  as  a  good  horse.  In  her^ 
with  a  fresh  breeze,  he  can  always  enjoy  . .  a  few  hours 
gallop  over  the  nearest  stretch  of  broad  salt  water. 

3.  With  defining  word.    a.  False  gallop :  orig.  a 
canter ;  now  only  Jig.    b.  Full  gallop :  the  extreme 
pace  of  which  a  horse  is  capable;  also  used  adv. 
-  '  at  full  gallop ' ;   also  fig.     C.  Snail's  gallop  : 

jocularly  used  for  an  extremely  slow  pace.  fd. 
Gallop  galliard  [F.  galop  gaillard']  (see  qnot.). 

See  also  HAND-GALLOP,  and  Canterbury  gallop  under 
CANTERBURY  A  2. 

a.  <*I533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  ci.  335  By  the  counsell  of 
Huon  they  returnyd  a  fause  galop  [orig.  les  felis  galoys] 
towardes  theyr  cyte.  1587  SADLER  De  frocreandis,  etc. 
epnis  v.  C  ij  a,  Nouerit  plene  equus  a  succussatura,  ad  cele- 
riorem  paulo  progressum,  a  celeriore  ad  citatiorem  cursum 
ascendere  [etc.].  .At,  vt  clareanglice  dicam  :  my  meaning  is 
that  your  horse  know  thorowly  from  his  trot,  to  rise  to  his 
false  gallope,  from  his  false  gallope  yet  to  a  swifter,  and 
then  from  this  swifter  to  descend  to  his  false  gallope,  and 


aright,  I  must  make  my  verses  (as  he  doth  his)  run  hobling 
[etc.].  1599  SHAKS.  Mitch  Ado  in.  iv.  94  What  pace  is  this 
that  thy  tongue  keepes?  Not  a  false  gallop.  1600  —  A.  Y.L. 
in.  it.  119  This  is  the  verie  false  gallop  of  verses.  1617 
MORYSON  Itin.  in.  n.  i.  60  Hee  may  not  ride  these  a  false 
gallop,  as  they  vse  to  ride  post-horses,  for  if  he  that  receiues 
the  horse,  can  find,  .that  hee  hath  ridden  an  extraordinarye 
pace,  hee  shall  pay  ten  soulz.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  I.  v. 
(1718)  23  Lust  is  a  sharp  spur  to  vice,  which  always 
putteth  the  affections  into  a  false  gallop. 

b.  1569  UNDERDOWN  Ov id  agst.  Ibis  I  iv  b,  Curtius,  to 
deliuer  the  city,  all  armed  vppon  a  goodly  courser,  with  a  full 
»alloppe  rode  into  the  same.  1709  MRS.  D.  MANLEY  Secret 


in  his  eagle.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFPE  Rom.  Forest  -x.\,  Coming 
low  to  a  more  open  part  of  the  forest,  he  set  on  a  full 
gallop.  1797  M.  ROBINSON  Walsingham  II.  50,  I  was 
awakened  .  .  by  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  which  advanced 
on  full  gallop.  1810  WELLINGTON  Let.  ii  Nov.  in  Gurw. 
Desp.  (1838)  VI.  613  To  remind  your  friends  in  the  Cortes 
that  they  should  not  always  go  full  gallop.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M. 


,  ry 

best  in  the  English  language. 

attrib.  1803  M.  CHARLTON  Wife  ff  Mistress  I.  n  She 
declined  this  kind  of  full-gallop  charge,  for  gentler  and  more 
promising  manoeuvre. 

0.  1707  J.  STEVENS  tr.  Quevedo's  Com.  Wks.  (1709)  398 
A  Physician  riding  along  on  his  Mule,  a  Snails  Gallop. 
1791  'G.  GAMBADO'  Ann.  Horsem.  iy.  (1809)  84  Neither 
whip  nor  spur  can  get  him  out  of  a  snail's  gallop. 

d.  1611  COTGR.,  Galop  gaillard,  the  Gallop  Galliard;  or 
.  .one  pace,  and  a  leape.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Hust.  I.  ii. 
(1668)  28  At  the  end  of  every  third  or  fourth  advancing  . 
make  him  bound  aloft  ;  then  put  him  to  his  corvet  again  .  . 
and  then  make  him  bound  again  ;  and  thus  at  the  end  of 
every  third  advancing  make  him  bound  for  the  length  of  a 
tilt  bar.  .this  is  called  the  gallop  galliard.  1617  —  Caval. 
n.  241  The  next  lesson  to  this,  is  the  galloppe  galliard. 

4.  Comb.  :  f  gallop-rake  =  sense  I  . 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  xiv.  100,  I  ran  away  a  faire 
gallop-rake  [F.  in'enfiiis  le  beau  galot},  and  God  he  knows 
how  I  did  smell  my  shoulder  of  mutton. 


GALLOP. 

Gallop  (gse'bp),  v.  Forms :  6  galop(e,  6- 
gallop.  See  also  WALLOP  v.  [a.  F.  galoper,  = 
Pr.  galatipai;  Sp.  Pg.  galopar,  It.  galoppare.  No 
satisfactory  origin  has  yet  been  suggested  for 
these  forms ;  the  Pr.  form  suggests  that  the 
word  may  be  a  componnd  of  the  Teut.  *hlaup-an 
to  LEAP,  run,  with  some  prefixed  word.  The 
initial  must  originally  have  been  w ;  the  OF. 
*waloper  vb.,  *ii'aloj>  sb.,  have  not  been  found,  bnt 
their  existence  is  proved  by  the  adopted  forms, 
Flem.,  MHG.  vialop  sb.,  MHG.  walopiren  vb.,  ME. 
tvalop  sb.,  walope  vb.  The  Eng.  verb  walope, 
WALLOP,  survived  into  the  i6th  c.,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  the  present  verb,  app.  a  new  adop- 
tion from  F.  galoper. 

In  A".  Alis.  461,  Weber's  ed.  reads  'The  deor galopith  by 
wodis  side',  following  the  Lincoln's  Inn  MS.  The  earlier 
Bodl.  MS.,  however,  has galfiep.  The  passage  is  not  in  the 
AF.  original  by  Thomas  or  Eustace  of  Kent.  The  reading 
of  the  Bodl.  MS.  is  prob.  correct,  but  perh.  the  reading  of 
the  later  MS.  may  prove  that  the  vb.  galope  existed  in 
i4-i5th  c.] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  horse  (occas.  of  other  quadrupeds) : 
To  go  at  a  gallop  (see  GALLOP  sb.  i). 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hvon  Iv.  185  The  horse  wold  nother 
trot  nor  galop.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  169  To  Gallop,/w»<£« 


a  1631  DONNE  Poems 
t  gallop  lively 


gradus.   To  Wallop,  idem,  cursitare.    a  1631 
(1633^  137  His  steeds  will  bee  restrain'd  Bu    „ 
downe  the  Westerne  hill.    1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  148 
Fearing  to  be  seen,  The  Leacher  gallop'd  from  his  Jealous 
Queen.    1707  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4382/4  Stolen  or  strayed  .  .  a 
bright  bay  Gelding..  4  Years  old  past,  walks,  trots,  gallops, 
and  leaps.    1835  W.  IRVING  TourPrairies  159  They  had  also 
seen  a  fine  wild  horse,  which,  however,  had  galloped  off 
with  a  speed  that  defied  pursuit. 

f  b.  trans.  To  pursue  or  chase  at  a  gallop.  OPS. 
[So  F.  galoper.] 

1580  BLUNDEVIL  Horsemanship  I.  (1609)  7  To  gallop  the 
bucke,  or  followe  a  long  winged  Hawke. 

fig.  1626  T.  H.  CaussMs  Holy  Crt.  112  A  thousand 
Princes,  and  phantastique  great  Ladies,  haue  galloped 
Honour  vpon  the  full  speed. 

c.  Racing.   To  gallop  to  a  standstill:  to  tire  out. 

1892  Daily  News  2  Mar.  3/6  Silvercrown  .  .  a  celebrated 
racehorse  .  .  having  galloped  eighteen  horses  to  a  standstill 
for  the  Crawford  Plate  at  Newmarket  in  1886. 

2.  intr.  Of  a  horseman  :  To  ride  at  full  speed. 
Also  with  advs.,  as  forth,  in,  off. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cxl.  69  b,  He  dasshed  his 
spurres  to  his  horse,  and  galoped  forth  in  suche  wyse  that 
his  kepars  loste  him.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  vii.  186  She 
and  her  Gentlewoman  .  .  galoped  thorough  the  Towne.  1399 
SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  vii.  89  Yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen 
peere  And  gallop  ore  the  field.  1724  Dr.  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier 

- 
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galloped  off.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  72  A  squad- 
ron of  hardy  veterans,  .who.  .trot  and  amble,  and  gallop.  . 
through  every  street.  1885  TENNYSON  Charge  Heavy 
Brigade  ii,  Up  the  hill  Gallopt  the  gallant  three  hundred. 

3.  trans.  To  make  (a  horse,  etc.)  go  at  full  speed. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hum  liii.  178,  1  can  ryght  wel.  .rynne 
&  galop  a  hors.  1617  MARKHAM  Caval.  11.  145  And  when 
you  doe  gallop  him,  you  shal  not  at  the  first  gallop  him 
aboue  fiue  or  sixe  times  vpon  one  hand.  1737  POPE  Hor. 
Epist.  II.  i.  14  Let  your  Muse  take  breath,  And  never  gallop 
Pegasus  to  death.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  309/2  If,  im- 
mediately after  drinking  his  fill,  he  were  galloped  hard. 
1884  J.  COLBORNE  Hicks  Pasha  68  Then  the  bridegroom 
and  his  men  went  through  a  fantasia,  galloping  their  dro- 
medaries at  full  speed. 

f  4.  To  traverse  (a  space)  rapidly  on  horseback 
or  by  means  of  horses.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  Til.  A.  n.  i.  7  The  golden  Sunne  .  .  Gallops 
the  Zodiacke  in  his  glistering  Coach. 

fig.  1590  NASHE  (title),  First  Pane  of  Pasquils  Apologie 
wherein  he  renders  a  Reason  of  his  long  Silence  and  gallops 
the  Fielde  with  the  Treatise  of  Reformation  written  by  John 
Penrie.  Ibid.  i.  D  iv  b,  I  haue  .  .  gallopped  the  fieldc  to 
make  choyse  of  the  ground  where  my  battaile  shall  be 
planted. 

5.  transf.  xn&fig.  (from  senses  i  and  a). 

1583  STANYHURST  jEneis  iy.  (Arb.)  101  Furth  she  [Fame] 
quicklye  galops,  with  wingflight  swallolyke  hastning.  1553 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  i.  iii.  154  Shee's  tickled  now,  her  Fune 
needs  no  spurres,  Shee'le  gallop  farre  enough  to  her  destruc- 
tion. 1600  —  A.  Y.L.  HI.  ii.  329.  1626  L.  OWEN  Spec. 
Jesuit.  (1629)  31  They  [the  lesuites]  came  galloping  so  fast 
into  hell,  and  grew  to  be  so  many,  that  Lucifer  was  afraid. 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  n.  130/1  His  Tongue  much 
like  a  Hackney  goes  all  paces.  .It  gallops  and  false  gallops, 
trots  and  ambles.  1681  Trials.  Colledge  44  Pray  Sir,  you  go 
too  fast  already,  as  you  are  still  gallopping.  1725  RAMSAY 
Gent.  Sheph.  n.  ii,  They  gallop  fast  that  deils  and  lasses  drive. 
1841  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  1  .  151  The  mountain  torrents  crawl 
or  gallop  to  mingle  with  the  broad  Atlantic. 

b.  To  gallop  away  :  to  talk  fast,  to  '  rattle  on  '. 
1711  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)  III.  183  How  you  gallop  away  in 

your  spleen  and  your  rage  about  repenting  my  journey.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato(fd.  2)  1  1.  237  Pray  observe  how  I  gallop  away 
when  I  get  on  smooth  ground. 

c.  To  gallop  over  or  through  :  to  hurry  over  (in 
reading  or  reciting),  to  read  cursorily. 

1782  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Let.  to  S.  Crisp  25  Feb.,  The  un- 
reasonable hurry  with  which  I  was  obliged  to  gallop  over 
such  a  book.  1826  J.  W.  CROKER  in  C.  Papers  13  Nov. 
(1884),  Do  not  gallop  through  my  letter.  .  but  read  it  over  and 
over  again.  1859  H.  C.  WATSON  in  Darwin's  Life  Sr  Lett. 
(1887)  II.  226,  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  galloped  through 
the  whole.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (cd.  a)  II.  113,  '  wil1  9»lloP 
through  the  discourse  as  fast  as  I  can. 
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GALLOP. 

f  6.  To  dance  rapidly ;  to  dance  a  GALOP.  Obs. 

1806-7  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  in.  xxi, 
You  instantly  tear  down  the  dance . .  incessantly  vociferating 
as  you  ramp  and  gallop  along.  1826  Lover's  Quarrel  m 
Lit.  Souvenir  6  When  I  dance  with  Sir  Dunce,  or  gallop 
with  Sir  Gosling? 

7.  trans.  To  convey  rapidly  by  means  of  gallop- 
ing horses. 

1882  Let.  of  Officer  in  R.  Acad.  Catal.  (1883)  95  We 
galloped  the  left  gun  at  it  and  it  went  into  the  ditch  with  a 
bump.  1897  Daily  News  2  Feb.  7^/4  Commander  Wells  was 
galloped  over  from  headquarters  in  a  hose  van. 

Ga'llop,  v*  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Prob.  onomato- 
poeic ;  cf.  WALLOP.]  intr.  and  trans.  To  boil. 

?  a  1605  MIDDLETON  Witch  i.  ii,  Hecate.  Boil  it  well. 
Hoppo.  It  gallops  now.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss,,  Gallop,  to 
boil  quickly.  'The  pot  gallops'. 

Hence  galloped  beer  (see  quot.) 

aiBaS  FORBY  Voc.  E.  AngHa>  Gallopped-bcer,  small  beer 
for  present  drinking,  made  by  simple  boiling,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  gallopping,  small  quantities  of  malt  and  hops  together 
in  a  kettle. 

Gallopade  (gaelop^-d),  sb.  Also  galopade, 
galloppade.  [a.  F.  galopade,  f.  galoper  to  gallop  : 
cf.  GALOP.] 

1.  A  lively  kind  of  dance,  of  Hungarian  origin. 
1831  LD.  HOUGHTON  in  Wemyss  Keid  Life  (1891)  I.  104 

The  Germans  put  my  waltzing  to  shame,  .and  actually  scoff 
at  my  gallopade.  1835  L.  HUNT  Capt.  Sword  iii.  13  The 
galopade,  strange  agreeable  tramp,  Made  of  a  scrape,  a 
hobble,  and  stamp.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  III.  xii.  240 
He  thought  her  a  delightful  partner  for  a  dance,  and  found 
her  rather  tiresome  at  the  end  of  the  galloppade. 

trans/".  1831  Westm.  Rev.  XIV.  181  In  an  early  number 
we  printed  an  account  of  this  gentleman's  'gallopades* 
across  the  thistly  plains  of  South  America. 

2.  In  the  manage  :  A  sidelong  or  curveting  kind 
of  gallop.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.>  Gallopade. 

Hence  Otallopa'de  v.  raret  to  dance  a  gallopade; 
Gall  op  a  "ding-  vbl.  sb. 

1831  IVestm.  Rev.  XIV.  424  She  waltzes,  gallopades,  sings, 
plays,  draws.  1853  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xi,  Then  a  tre- 
mendous gallopadmg,  in  which  Tailtackle  was  nearly  cap- 
sized over  the  wharf.  1842  TENNYSON  Amphion  40  The 
shock-head  willows  two  and  two  By  rivers  gallopaded. 

Galloper  (gse'bpai).  Also  6-9  gallopper. 
[f.  GALLOP  v.1  +  -ER1.] 

1.  A  horse  which  has  special  powers  of  galloping. 
1650  R.  STAPYLTON  Strada's  Low  C.  Warres  vn.  60  He 

loved  her  above  all  the  Horse  in  his  Stables,  she  being  an 
excellent  galloper.  1769  De  Foe^s  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  III.  156, 
I  believe  that  some  of  the  Gallopers  of  this  county  ..  will 
out-do,  .the  swiftest  Horse  that  was  ever  bred  in  Turky  or 
Barbary.  1845  BROWNING  How  they  brought  the  good  Neivs, 
I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland.  1886  St.  Stephen's  Rev. 
13  Mar.ii/2  She  [a  mare].,  is  a  slovenly  fencer,  butisafairly 
good  galloper. 

2.  One  who  gallops  on  horseback,  esp.  of  hunters. 
1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  35  The  galloppers,  prickers,  and 

huntsmen  on  horsebacke  seying  their  hound es  strong  enough 
. .  shall  then  beginne  to  enter  and  to  teach  them.  1583 
STANYHURST  JEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  99  With  the  hounds  quick- 
senting,  with  pricking  galloper  horsman.  1696  tr.  Du 
Mont's  Voy.  Levant  33  We.  .cou'd  neither  see  nor  hear  the 
least  News  of  our  Gallopers.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  ix,  The 
Sub-Prior  . .  without  having  any  farther  interview  with 
Christie  the  galloper,  answered  by  giving  the  promise,  1871 
Daily  News  22  Sept.,  One  galloper  found  himself  in  the 
bottom  of  a  muddy  ditch,  with  his  horse  directly  on  top  of 
him. 

3.  Mil.  An  aide-de-camp,  or  orderly  officer. 
1871  Daily  News  18  Sept.,  The  group  of  generals,  field 

officers,  and  dashing  gallopers.  1896  Ibid.  5  Feb.  5/4  Sir 
John  Willoughby  ..  appointed  me 'galloper ',  or  volunteer 
orderly  officer  to  him. 

4.  jig.  One  who  proceeds  at  great  speed.     Also 
one  who  gads  about. 

1671  M.  BRUCE  Good  News  Evil  T.  (1708)  31  Thou  art . . 
now  a  Galloper  in  the  ways  of  God.  1695  CONGREVE  Love 
for  L.  i.  ii,  Well,  lady  galloper,  how  does  Angelica?  1713 
STEELE  Guardian  No.  132  f  6  If  abroad,  I  am  a  gaggling 
Goose;  when  I  return,  You  are  a  fine  Galloper;  Women, 
like  Cats,  should  keep  the  House.  1765  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy 
VII.  iv,  There  is  not  a  gallopper  of  us  all,  who  might  not 
have  gone  on  ambling  quietly  on  his  own  ground. 

5.  A  light  field-gun,  formerly  attached  to  regi- 
ments ;  also  attrib.  in  galloper  carriage^  -gun. 
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sketch,  a  sketch  of  a  locality  made  after  a  rapid 
ride  through  it. 

i8iz  SIR  R.  WILSON  Priv.  Diary  (1861)  I.  no  For  the  first 
twelve  miles  we  proceeded  slowly,  although  over  very  fine 
galloping  country.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  iv,  There  was  a 
distant  rustling  among  the  withered  leaves,  a  bouncing  or 
galloping  sound  on  the  path.  1851  J.  H.  MACAULAY  Field 
Fortif.  248  Even  galloping  sketches  have  their  uses. 

Galloping  (gas'lspin,  '!,  ppl.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  + 


Stuart  ..  information  regarding  the  galloper  carriages  ..  I 
reported  to  the  General,  .the  state  of  the  galloper  guns  of 
the  regiments.  1803  LAKE  in  Owen  Wellesley's  Desp.  405 
As  many  of  the  field  pieces  as  could  be  brought  up,  with 
the  gallopers  attached  to  the  cavalry,  formed  four  different 
batteries.  1847  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Life  xxvi.  438  He  was 
now 


..  rom      een  o      s  light 

Galloping  (gse-bpirj),  vbl.  sb.  Also  7-9  gallop- 
ping. [f.  GALLOP  v.  +  -ING!.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  GALLOP. 

1605  SHAKS  Macb  iv.  i.  140,  I  did  heare  The  gallopping 
of  Horse  Who  was't  came  by?  „  ,687  COTTON  ' 


their  heads.     1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1801)  101 
Oallopmg  about  there  was  . .  but  often  the  rides  were  long 
weary,  and  unexciting. 
2.  attrib.  as  galloping country,  sound;  galloping 


1.  That  gallops,  in  senses  of  the  vb.     Galloping 
consumption  :  a  consumptive  disease  which  makes 
rapid  progress. 

1642  HOWELL  For.  Tra-u.  (Arb.)  6§  For  the  Italians  have 
a  Proverb,  that  a  galloping  horse  is  an  open  sepulcher. 
1646  BUCK  Rich.  Ill,  i.  37  The  King,  .pursued  the  Duke, 
not  only  with  a  galloping  Array,  but  with  Edicts  and  Pre- 
scriptions. 1674  R.  GODFREY  /«/'.  #  Ab.  Physic  130  Having 
for  many  months  laboured  under  a  Galloping  Consumption 
and  made  use  of  diverse  Physicians  in  vain.  1697  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  3336/4  Stole  .  .  a  bright  bay  Mare  .  .  a  true  York- 
shire galloping  Breed.  1802-11  BENTHAM  Rationale  Jud. 
Evid.  (1827)  v.  64  The  father  in  full  vigour,  the  son  in  a 
galloping  consumption. 

fig.  1755  J.  AMORY  -Mem.  (1769)  II.  167  No  galloping  eyes, 
or  the  least  inattention  in  their  devotion.  1770  N.  NICHOLLS 
in  Corr.  vj.  Gray  (1843)  115  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have 
a  galloping  imagination.  1897  A.  MORRISON  Child  jfago 
xxxiv,  Ever  since  they  had  taken  him  he  had  been  op- 
pressed by  this  plague  of  galloping  thought. 

b.  Galloping-  mm:  (see  quot.  1715;  Milton's 
allusion  is  obscure). 

1641  MILTON  Auimadv.  (1851)  IOQ  Our  Liturgie  hath  run 
up  and  down  the  world  like  an  English  gallopping  Nun, 
proffering  her  selfe,  but  we  heare  of  none  yet  that  bids 
money  for  her.  1715  M.  DAVlEsAfAffi.  Brit.  I.  152  Having 
espous'd  one  of  the  Countessess  of  Mansfield,  who  had  been 
a  Chanoness  or  Dame  of  the  Monastery  of  Girrisheim,  a 
Temporal  Religious  Pensioner,  or  what  is  vulgarly  call'd 
a  Galloping-Nun,  without  any  Votes  [i.e.  vows]. 

C.  Mil.  Galloping  carriage  =  'galloper  car- 
riage' ;  see  GALLOPER  5. 

1883  Daily  News  27  July  2/1  A  '  galloping  carriage  '  de- 
signed by  Lord  C.  Beresford  to  carry  a  Nordenfeldt  gun. 

2.  Comb.  :  f  galloping-like  n.,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  good  galloper. 

I7ii  Lond.Gaz.  No.  4839/4  Lost,  or  Stole,  .a  strait,  young, 
gallopping-like  bay  Mare. 

Qallore,  obs.  form  of  GALORE.    • 

Q-allosh,  galloshoes,  -shoos,  obs.  ff.  GALOSH. 

Gallo-tannate  (gx-\o,tx-nft).  [f.  GALLO-TAN- 
N(-IC)  +  -ATE.]  A  compound  of  gallo-tannic  acid 
with  a  base. 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chein.  II.  767GallotannatesorTannates. 
1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  248  Astringent  vegetable  in- 
fusions, which  precipitate  the  lead  as  insoluble  gallo-tannate. 

Gallo-tannic  (gre:l<?|tarnik),  a.  [f.  gallo-, 
taken  as  comb,  form  of  L.  galla  GALL  rf.3  + 
TANNIC.]  In  gallo-tannic  acid,  tannic  acid  pre- 
pared from  nut-galls. 

1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.  1873  Fffitmes1  Chetti. 
(ed.  u)  640  Gallotannic  acid  C^  H.JS  Ou,  the  acid  contained 
in  the  gall-nuts  of  Quercns  infectoria  and  other  species 
of  oak. 

Gallo-tannin  (gaetoitse-nin).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
TANNIN.]  Tannin  prepared  from  nut-galls. 

1891  Anthony's  Plwtogr.  Bull.  IV.  128  Gallo-tannin  (the 
ordinary  tannin)  produces  a  similar  blue  black  coloration. 

Gallote,  Galloune,  Galloure,  Gallous,  obs. 
ff.  GALLIOT,  GALLOON,  GALOKE,  GALLOWS. 

Gallovidian  (ga;l<Jvi-dian),  a.  and  sb.  In  J 
Gallowedian.  [f.  med.L.  Gallovidia  +  -AN.  Gal- 
lavidia  (also  Galloweithia,  Galweia,  etc.)  is  a  Lat. 
form  of  Welsh  Gallwyddel=  Irish  Gall-gaidhil,V&. 
'  foreign  Gaels  ',  now  Galloway,  a  district  in  the 
SW.  of  Scotland  (the  shires  of  Wigton  and  Kircud- 
bright).] 

A.  adj.  Belonging  to  Galloway.  B.  sb.  A  native 
of  that  district. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  495  Gallowedian  Nagges.  1824 
MACTAGGART  (title)  The  Scottish  Gallovidian  Encyclo- 
pedia. 1863  W.  ANDERSON  Geneal.  %  Sum.  in  Herald  ff 
Genealogist  (1865)  July  254  The  name,  however,  has  neither 
a  Scotch,  nor  an  English  derivation,  being  purely  Celtic  and 
Gallovidian.  1875  W.  MC!LWRAITH  Guide  Wigtownshire 
52  The  Romans  were  no  peaceable  visitants  of  the  pagan 
Gallovidians. 

t  Gallow,  w.1  Obs.~l  In  4  galwe.  [f.  galwe 
GALLOWS.]  trans.  To  hang  on  a  gallows  or  cross. 

a  1400  Leg.  Rood(-i%Ti\  132  Wi|>  grete  lewes  he  is  galwed, 
And  dyeb  for  Monnes  gelte. 

Gallow  (gae'loo),  V*  rare—1,  intr.  Of  a  bird  : 
To  cluck,  to  scream.  Hence  Ga'llowing  ///.  a. 

1825  HOGG  Q.  Hynde  80  The  capperkailzie  scorn'd  to  flee 
But  gallow'd  on  the  forest  tree.  1830  Ampin  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXVIII.  817  Choked  shrieks  ..  And  gallowing  cries  .. 
thicken'd  the  midnight  air. 

Gallow,  obs.  form  of  GALLT  v.,  to  frighten. 

Galloway  (gas-ltSw«i).  Also  6-8  gallaway. 
[The  name  of  a  district  in  the  SW.  of  Scotland, 
used  attrib.  and  hence  as  a  common  noun.] 

1.  One  of  a  small  but  strong  breed  of  horses 
peculiar  to  Galloway  ;  hence  a  small-sized  horse, 
esp.  for  riding.  Also  galloway-mare,  -nag. 


GALLOWS. 

Gallaway.  i6ia  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  iii.  40  The  rank-riding 
Scots  upon  their  gallowayes.  1641  MILTON  Animadv.  11851) 
240  Spare  your  selfe,  lest  you  bejade  the  good  galloway. 
1676  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  1071/4  Another  small  Plate  to  be  Run 
for  by  Gallawayes.  1713  Guardian  No.  91  ?  13  That  Horse 
shall  forthwith  be  Sold,  a  Scotch  Galloway  bought  in  its 
stead  for  him.  1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  I.  ix.  210  His  gallo- 
way sprung,  rider  and  all,  through  a  hedge  of  thick  limes. 
1825  SCOTT  Talisin.  xv,  My  Ralph,  whom  I  left  training  his 
galloway  nag,  on  the  banks  of  the  Irthing.  1831  YOUATT 
Horse  (1866)  loj  A  horse  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
hands  in  height  is  called  a  Galloway,  from  a  beautiful  breed 
of  little  horses  once  found  in  the  south  of  Scotland  . .  The 
pure  galloway  was  said  to  be  nearly  fourteen  hands  high, 
and  sometimes  more  ;  of  a  bright  bay,  or  brown,  with  black 
legs,  small  head  and  neck,  and  peculiarly  deep  and  clean 
legs.  1894  Times  16  Apr.  3/3  This  was  a  claim  for  £22  los. 
for  hire  of  a  racing  galloway  mare. 

b.  attrib*  and  Comb,  as  galloway-race ;  gallo- 
way-sized adj.  Also  gallo  way -plate,  a  racing 
prize,  run  for  by  galloways. 

1707  Land.  Gaz.'No.  4343/7  On  Thursday  the  *Galloway- 
Plate  of  io/.  Value  will  be  run  for,  9  Stone,  3  Heats.  1894 
Times  16  Apr.  3/3  She  was  entered  for  a  *galloway  race  at 
North  Walsham.  1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (1801)  II.  76 
The  appearance  of  both  ought  to  be  conformable  to  each 
other,  therefore  a  middling-sized  phaeton,  to  the  middling, 
or  *galloway  sized  horses,  suits  best. 

2.  One  of  a  breed  of  cattle  peculiar  to  Galloway. 

1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  II.  373  That  famous  breed 
of  cattle  known  by  the  name  cf  galloways.  1867  McDcWKU. 
Hist.  Ditnifries  (1873)  707  The  dusky  Galloways  composed 
the  bulk  of  the  cattle  at  the  Dumfries  market. 

Galloway  dike.  Sc.  [from  the  district  name: 
see  prec.]  '  A  wall  built  firmly  at  the  bottom,  but 
no  thicker  at  the  top  than  the  length  of  the  single 
stones,  loosely  piled  the  one  above  the  other ' 

(Jam.). 

1791  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  I.  451  The.  .most  general  fence  is 
the  Galloway  dike.  1814  SCOTT  Diary  4  Aug.  in  Lockhart^ 
It  would  be  easy  to  form  a  good  farm  by  enclosing  the 
ground  with  Galloway  dykes. 

Gallo  w-balk,  -clapper,  -tree :  see  GALLOWS-. 

t  Ga*llow-gra:ss.  Obs.  [f.  GALLOW(B  + 
GRASS.]  A  slang  name  for  hemp,  from  its  use 
for  ropes  and  halters. 

1562  BULLEYN  Bk.  Simples  27  b,  An  herbe  whiche  light 
fellowes  merily  will  call  Gallowgrasse,  Neckeweede,  or  the 
Tristrams  knot.  1630  I.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Praise  Hemp- 
seed  Wks.  in.  66  a/2  Wherefore  in  Sparta  it  ycleped  was, 
Snickup,  which  is  in  English  Gallow-grasse. 

GallOWS  (gse-l(?«z).  Forms:  a.  sing.  I  galga, 
sealja,  (3  Comb,  galhe-),  3-4  gal(e)we,  (5  Comb. 
galle-),  5-6  galow'e,  6-7  gallow,  7-9  gall(e)y. 
0.  pi.  in  sing,  sense,  later  construed  as  sing.  3-5 
galwes,  (4  galewis,  -ewys,  -uus),  4-5  gains,  (5 
galhouse,  -hows,  galohous),  5-6  gallons,  ga- 
lowes,  (5  galawis,  -ays,  -ewes,  galghes,  galos, 
-ouys,  -owys),  6-7  gallowes,  1,6  galoss,  gall- 
house,  gallies,  -oes,  -owes,  -us),  9  gallos,  -us, 
6-  gallows.  *y.  with  additional  //.  suffix,  6  gal- 
(l)osses,  7-9  gallowses,  (9  gallaces,  -usses). 
[OE.  galga*  gealga  wk.  masc.  =  OFris.  galga,  OS. 
and  OHG.  galgo  (Ger.  galgei£),  ON.  galge  (Da. 
and  Sw.  galge\  Goth,  galga  :— OTent.  *galgon- ; 
perh.  cogn.  with  Lith.  Safga,  Armen,  dzaXk  pole.] 

1.  An  apparatus  for  inflicting  the  punishment  of 
death  by  hanging,  usually  consisting  of  two  up- 
rights and  a  cross-piece,  from  which  the  criminal 
is  suspended  by  the  neck.  Sometimes  used  as 
equivalent  to  CROSS.  See  CROSS  sb.  i. 

In  OE.  the  sing,  galga.  and  the  pl.gatgan  are  both  used 
for  '  a  gallows  ',  the  pi.  having  reference  presumably  to  the 
two  posts  of  which  the  apparatus  mainly  consisted.  Occa- 
sional examples  of  the  sing,  form  occur  in  ME.,  and  even 
down  to  the  i/th  c.;  but  from  the  i3th  c.  onwards  the  plural 
galwes  and  its  later  phonetic  representatives  have  been  the 
prevailing  forms.  So  far  as  our  material  shows,  Caxton  is 
the  first  writer  to  speak  of  '  a  gallows',  though  he  also  uses 
the  older  expression  'a  pair  of  gallows';  but  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  pi.  form  was  sometimes  treated  as  a  sing, 
much  earlier.  From  the  i6th  c.  gallows  has  been  (exc. 
arch,  in  'pair  of  gallows')  used  as  a  sing.,  with  a  new 
plural  gallowses ;  the  latter,  though  perh.  not  strictly  obso- 
lete, is  now  seldom  used ;  the  formation  is  felt  to  be  some- 
what uncouth,  so  that  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  plural  is 
commonly  evaded. 

a.  Be&ivulf(2.1)  2446  Swa  bi<5  jeomor-lic  gomelum  ceorle 
to  gebidanne,  paet  his  byre  ride  jiong  on  gal^an.  a  1000 
Juliana  482  Sume  ic  rode  befealh  \>xt  hi . .  on  hean  galgan 
Hf  aletan.  ciooo  V£LFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  116/19 
Patibulum,  galja.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  149/1  A  Galowe, 
furca.  1535  COVERDALE  Esther  v.  14  Let  them  make  a 
galowe  of  fiftye  cubites  hie.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst. 
Calvin's  Pref.,  Worthy  of  a  thousand  fires  and  gallowes. 
1567  DRANT  Horace,  Ej>.  xvi.  Fj,  With  gyues,  and  fetters 
lie  tame  the  vnder  a  galow  dyre.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON 
Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  1014  Do  you  look  I  should  . .  praise 
you,  who  deserved  the  Gallow  so  lately? 

0.  c\yxt  Havelok  1161  Thou  shal  to  the  galwes  renne. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  172  Galwes  do  je  reise.  and 
hyng  J>is  cheitefe.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  1813  And  for  paire 
souerayne  sake  pam  send  to  be  galawis.  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eng.  ccxliv.  (1482)  305  There  was  made  a  newe  payre 
of  galewes  and  a  strong  cheyne  and  a  coler  of  yren  for  hym. 
c  1489  —  Blanchardyn  xlviii.  187  He  shold  doo  make  and 
to  be  sette  vp  a  galhouse.  1549  Cotnpl.  Scotl.  xii.  102  Tua 
speyris . .  stude  vp  fra  the  eyrd  lyik  ane  gallus.  1589  Marprel. 
Epit.  C  iv,  The  theefe  on  the  gallowes  was  saued  without 
them.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  345  Who  doth  he 
[Time]  gallop  withal  ? . .  With  a  theefe  to  the  gallowes. 


GALLOWS. 

a  1627  HAVWARD  Ediv.  f-Y  (1630)  64  He  took  the  maior 
aside  and.  .required  of  him  that  a  paire  of  gallowes  should 
be  framed  and  erected.  1689  WOOD  Life  19  Dec.  (O.  H.  S.) 
HI.  318  A  gallowes  being  erected  before  Temple  gate. 
i7S6-7tr.  Keysler's  Trnv.  (1760)!.  409 Two  ladders  are  placed 
against  the  gallows.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  vii,  'Why  do 
you  trifle  away  time  in  making  a  gallows  ?— that  dyester's 
pole  is  good  enough  for  the  homicide.'  1855  MILMAN  Lat. 
Chr.  xiv.  vii.  (1864)  IX.  222  In  the  older  versions  the  now 
ignoble  words  '  hanging  and  the  gallows  '  were  used  instead 
of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Cross. 

Y.  1561  TURNER  Herbal  ii.  46  a,  Mandrag-.groweth  not 
vnder  gallosses.  1673  [R.  LEIGH]  Transp.  Reh.  108  Make 
bonfires  of  the  gallowses,  set  open  all  the  prisons.  1775 
J.  Si  LLIVAN  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  I.  72  That 
all  our  liberty-poles  will  soon  be  converted  into  gallowses. 
1801  HI-XEN  M.  WILLIAMS  Sk.  Fr.  Rep.  I.  xvii.  209  Previous 
to  tliis  epocha,  gallowses  had  been  erected  at  Naples. 

2.  The  punishment  itself. 

1483  CAXTON  Cato  A  vij,  His  fader  ..  bought  him  ageyn 
fro  the  galowes  and  fro  dyshonest  dethe.  1523  MORE  De 
quat.  Noviss.  Wks.  (1557)82  His  galowes  &  death  standeth 
within  .x.  mile  at  yp  farthest,  &  yours  within  .Ixxx.  #'533 
FRITH  Disput.  Purg.  (1533)  G  v  b,  When  we  say  that  such  a 
man  hath  delyuerea  his  freende  from  the  gallowes,  we  mean 
not  that  he  was  all  ready  hanged.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.forM. 
i.  ii.  84  What  with  the  sweat,  what  with  the  gallowes,  and 
what  with  pouerty,  I  am  Custom-shrunke.  1730  in  Siviffs 
Lett.  (1768)  IV,  251  Into  their  secular  hands  the  poor 
authors  must  be  delivered  to.. pillories,  whippings,  and  the 
gallows.  1836  HOR.  SMITH  Tin  Trump.  (1876)  174  Gallows 
— a  cure  without  being  a  prevention  of  crime.  1881 
BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  I.  48  The  gallows  did  not 
terrify  these  evil-doers. 

b.  To  have  the  gallows  in  otters  face',  to  have 
the  look  of  one  predestined  to  or  deserving  the 
gallows. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  i.  32  This  fellow. .hath  no  drowning 
marke  vpon  him  ;  his  complexion  is  perfect  Gallowes.  1710 
PALMER  Proverbs  114  The  gallows  is  almost  as  visible  in 
their  face  as  their  nose :  as  is  often  to  be  seen  in  a  thoro1- 
pac'd  villain.  1768  GOLDSM.  Good-n.  Man  v.  (Globe)  637/1 
Hold  him  fast,  the  dog;  he  has  the  gallows  in  his  face. 
1835  MARRY  AT  Jac,  Faithf.  viii, '  There's  gallows  marked  in 
his  face ',  observed  another. 
C.  Proverbs. 

13. .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  1217  Deliure  a  j?ef  fro  be  galwe,  He  Jw 
hateb  after  be  alle  halwe  !  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  ^ sop  i. 
x,  Yf  ye  kepe  a  man  fro  the  galhows  he  shalle  neuer  loue 
yow  after.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  H.  307  Saue  a 
theefe  from  the  gallowes  and  hee  will  helpe  to  hang  thee. 
1592  GREENE  Disput.  3  He  that  feares  the  Gallowes  shal 
neuer  be  good  theefe.  1593  NASHE  Chris? &  T.  Pref.  Ep., 
Saue  a  thief  from  the  gallows,  and  hee'le  be  the  first  to  shew 
the  way  to  Saint  Gilesesse. 

3.  One  deserving  the  gallows  ;  a  gallows-bird. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  12  He  hath  beene  fiue  thousand 

yeeres  a  Boy.  I,  and  a  shrewd  vnhappy  gallowes  too.  1611 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Knt.  Bum.  Pestle  i.  iii,  Though  he  be  a 
notable  gallows,  yet  I'll  assure  you  his  master  did  turn  him 
away.  1749  B.  MARTIN  En%.  Diet.,  Gallows,  a  wicked 
rascal.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xi, '  Now,  young  gallows  1 ' 
This  was  an  invitation  for  Oliver  to  enter  through  a  door. , 
which  led  into  a  stone  cell 

t4.  Used  to  render  L.  furcte.  a.  =FoRK  5  b. 
b.  Gallows  of  Caitdium  —  Caudine  Forks :  see 
FOHK  14.  Obs. 

1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Abire  sub  iitgum.  .to  passe  or 
go  vnder  the  gallies.  1618  [see  FORK  5  b  (a)]. 

5.  Applied  to  various  objects  consisting  of  two 
or  more  supports  and  a  cross-piece,  f  a.  An  iron 
support  for  a  pot  over  a  kitchen  fire.  Cf.  GALLOWS- 
BALK.  Obs. 

151*  Will  in  Southwell t  Visit.  (1891)  116, 1  bequeth  to  the 
chauntrye  priest.. oon  paire  of  galoes  of  yrne.      1576  /«?>. 
in  Ripon  Ch.  Acts  (Surtees)  378  A  paire  of  iron  gallows. 
b.  Nant.    (See  quot  1867.) 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (ij8g)D  d  iij  b,  Their  [booms'] 
after-ends  are  usually  sustained  by  a  frame  called  the  gal- 
lows. 1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.^  Gallows^  the  cross- 
pieces  on  the  small  bitts  at  the  main  and  fore  hatch-ways  in 
flush-decked  vessels,  for  stowing  away  the  booms  and  spars 
over  the  boats. 

fc.  Printing.  'A  frame  used  for  supporting 
the  tympans  of  the  old  wooden  presses  when 
turned  tip'  (Jacobi).  Obs. 

1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  II.  328  One  Press-man,  .will 
Beat  so  soon  as  he  has  laid  the  Tympan  on  the  Gallows  after 
Pulling.  1808  C.  _STOWER  Printers  Gram.  506*  Fig.  8  is 
the  gallows,  in  which  the  frame  A,  B,  B  is  screwed  to  the 
front  of  the  carriage,  between  the  joints  of  the  tympan. 
1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  210  The  gallows  for 
the  tympans  is  also  removed. 
d.  A  gymnastic  apparatus. 

1817  SOUTHEY  Jrnl.  in  C.  C.  Southey  Lifefy  Corr.  IV.  268 
Others  were  swinging  in  such  attitudes  as  they  liked  from 
a  gallows.  1827  ARNOLD  Let.  in  Stanley  Life  <§•  Corr.  (1844) 
I.  72  When  ..  I  could  no  more  ..  hang  on  a  gallows,  nor 
climb  a  pole. 

6.  A  pnrt  of  a  plough  (see  quot.  1842). 
1840   Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  in.  219  An  old  Berkshire 
plough  (with  a  high  gallows  in  front).     1842  JOHNSON  Far- 
iner*sEncycl.)Gallowsofaplouj>h,&  part  of  the  plough-head, 
so  named  by  fanners,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  common 
gallows.     It  consists  of  three  pieces  of  timber,  of  which  one 
is  placed  transversely  over  the  heads  of  the  other  two, 
f.  (See  quots.) 

1866  LADY  BARKER  Station  Life  in  A'ew  Zeal.  x.  64  The 
'gallows',  a  high  wooden  frame  from  which  the  carcases  of 
the  butchered  sheep  dangle.  1883  GRESLEY  Gtoss.  Coal 
Mining,  GallmvSi  a  crown-tree  with  a  prop  placed  under- 


against  which  planks  or  boards  are  set  when  sawn  out,  to  dry. 
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i88*  Standard  7  Sept.  5/3  They  attacked,  .the  carcases  on 
•  the  meat  gallows'.  1890  BOLORKWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (iftgi) 

350  The  *  gallows '  of  the  colonists,  a  rough,  rude  contrivance 
,  consisting  of  two  uprights  and  a  crosspiece  for  elevating 

slaughtered  cattle. 

6.  'Suspenders'  for  trousers ;  braces.    Nowf&z/., 
Sc.  and  t/,S,t  in  the  form  gallowses ,  whence  occas. 
gallows  for  a  single  brace. 

Soga/gen  in  Swiss  German  ;  also  Du.  (vulgar). 
1730-6  BAILEY  (fol.),  Gallowses,  contrivances  made  of  cloth, 
and  hooks  and  eyes,  worn  over  the  shoulders  by  men  to 
keep  their  breeches  up.     1813  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1836)  LV. 
[    530  note.    He  . .  used  to  have   books,  pen,  ink  and  paper, 
i    breeches,  gallowses,  neck  cloth,  and  rolls  and  butter,  all  upon 
the  breakfast  table  at  the  same  time.  1827  SIR  J.  HARRINGTON 
i    Pen.  Sk.  II.  50  The  ball  appeared  to  have  hit  the  buckle  of 
his  gallows  (yclept  suspenders)  by  which  it  had  been  impeded. 
1830  R.  WARNER  Lit.  Recoil.  I.  100  His  under-clothes  un- 
supported by  those  indispensable  articles  of  decent  attire 
denominated  gallows.    1837  HALIBURTONCY^&W.  Ser.  i.  xv. 
141  Chock  full  of  spring  Tike  the  wire  eend  of  a  bran  new 
pair  of  trowser  gallusses.     1868  WAUGH  Sncck-Bant  ii.  38 
His  breeches  wur  nobbut  fastened  wi'  one  gallace.     1884  J. 
RENTON  in  Mod.  Scott.  Poets  Ser.  VH.  51  My  gallowses 
baith  strang  and  guid.      1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Gallaces, 
braces  for  the  trousers.     1896  CROCKETT  Cleg  Kelly  xiv. 
104  The  tattered  trousers  with  one  '  gallus '  displayed  across 
the  blue  shirt. 

7.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i) gallows  f  -knowe 
(  =  knoll),  -maker,  -pin,  -rope  \  gallows-ward  &fa.  • 
(sense    2)   gallows-free   adj.,    gallows-worthy  adj. 
and  sb. ;    (sense    2    b)   gallows-mark ;    (sense   5) 
gallows-frame  t  -timber ;  (sense  6)  gallows-buttons. 

1836-54  BYWATER  Sheffield  Dial  162  *  Thah  man  bfeik 
all  the  "gallos  buttons  off.'  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.t 
*Gallows-framet  a  frame  over  a  shaft,  carrying  the  pul- 
leys for  the  hoisting  cables.  1681  DRVDEN  Abs.  $  Ac/tit. 
n.  431  Let  him  be  *gallows-free  by  my  consent.  1864  A. 
McKAY  Hist.  Kilmarnock  (1880)  342  They  were  led  from 
the  town  to  suffer  punishment  at  the  *gallows-knowe.  1602 
SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  49  Clo.  What  is  he  that  builds  stronger 
than  either  the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter  ? 
Other.  The  *Gaflowesmaker ;  for  that  Frame  outliues  a 
thousand  Tenants.  1767  BUSH  Hibernia  Cur.  (1769)  7  A 
fellow  . .  with  a  *gallows-mark  upon  his  face,  c  1750  Mary 
Hamilton  in  Child  Ballads  (1889)  III.  125  To  see  the 
face  of  his  Molly  fair  Hanging  on  the  *gallows  pin.  1839 
CARLYLE  Chartism  in.  121  Scramble  along  . .  with  thy  . . 
plebeian  "gallows-ropes.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Tivo  Cities  i. 
v,  Foreheads  knitted  into  the  likeness  of  the  gallows-rope. 
1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Northumb.  St  Durh. 
28  *Gallows  Timber,  a  crown-tree,  with  a  prop  placed 
under  each  end.  a  1895  STEVENSON  Weir  of  Herntiston 
iii.  (1896)  49  The  man  . .  was  hunted  *ga!lowsward  with 
jeers.  1819  Sporting  Mag.  III.  214  Many  respectable., 
sinners,  deliberately  . .  commit  *gallows-worthy  crimes. 
1828  Ibid.  XXI.  226  The  master,  .attended  by  one  of  those 
gallows-worthies. 

8.  Special  comb. :  gallows-apple  slang  (to  make 
gallows-apples  of—  to  hang) ;  gallows -bitts  =  5  b ; 
f  gallow-breed  Sc.  =  GALLOWS-BIRD  ;   gallows- 
brood,  a    number   of  young  gallows-birds :    see 
GALLOWS-BIRD  ;    gallows-climber,  one  doomed 
to  climb  the  ladder  at  the  gallows,  i.  e.  to  be 
hanged ;  gallows-face,  one  who  bears  the  mark 
of  the  gallows  in  his  face  (cf.  2  b) ;  hence  gallows- 
faced  adj. ;  gallows-foot,  the  space  immediately 
in  front  of  the  gallows ;  f  gallow-fork  =  GALLOWS- 
TUEE;   gallows-gate  dial,  (see  quot.);    gallow- 
lea,  a  level  place  on  which  the  gallows  was  erected ; 
gallows-locks,  hair  that  hangs  like  gallows  ropes  ; 
gallows-ripe  a.t  ready  to  be  hanged ;  gallows- 
rounded  a.j  (of  hair)  cut  round  like  that  of  a  con- 
demned criminal ;  gallows-sockets,  Printing  (see 
quot.)  ;   gallows -stanch  ions  =  5  b ;   -j"  gallows- 
strings,  a   term   of  reproach    (cf.   hang-string} ; 
gallows-tool  (see  quot.  andcf.  sense  5)  ;  gallows- 
top  =  5  b. 

1830  LYTTON  P.  Clifford  III.  vii.  126  They're  resolved  to 
make  *gallows  apples  of  all  such  Numprels  (Nonpareils)  as 
you.  1815  Falconer 's  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney)j*(7<7//i?w.r- 
oits,  on  flush-decks,  a  strong  frame  of  oak  about  eight  inches 
square,  made  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  and  fixed  at  the  fore 
and  main  hatchway,  to  support  the  spare  top-masts,  yards, 
booms,  boats,  etc.  1508  DUNBAR  Flytingiv.  Kennedie  141 
Lyk  to  ane  *gallow  breid,  Ramand,  and  rolpand,  beggand 
I  koy  and  ox.  1831  SCOTT  Diary  8  Jan,  in  Lockkart, 
j  A  little  *gallows-brood  they  were  and  their  fate  will  catch  it. 
1668  DAVENANT  Man's  the  Master  in.  i,  Pattern  of  rogues  ! 
thou  *gallows  climber  !  1714  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph.  iv.  i, 
I  crave  your  pardon,  *  gal  lows -face  ! '  1769  H.  BROOKE  Fool 
ofQual.  IV.  xvii.  67  Art  thou  there,  thou  rogue,  thou  hang- 
dog, thou  *  gal  lows- faced  vagabond?  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  iv,  And  had  just  cruppen  to  the  *gallows-foot  to  see 
the  hanging,  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  174  Touward  |>e  waritreo 
[v.r.  *galheforke]  of  belle.  1893  IViltsh.  Gloss.,  *Gallows- 
gate,  a  light  gate,  consisting  only  of  a  hinged  style,  top-rail 
and  one  strut.  1582-8  Hist.  Jos.  VI  (1804)  135  Thair  was 
interchange  of  thir  twa  maid  with  consent  of  all  pairties  at 
the  *gallowlee  betuix  Edinburghe  and  Leith.  1828  SCOTT 
F.  M.  Perth  iii,  Thou  must  be  bold,  Henry  ;  and  bear  thy- 
self not  as  if  thou  wert  going  to  the  gallow-lee.  1809  W. 
IRVING  Knickerb.  (1812)  II.  79  His  hair  hung  in  straight 
*gallows  locks  about  his  ears.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  y. 
iii.  270  Jourdan  himself  remains  unhanged ;  gets  loose  again 
as  one  not  yet  *  gal  lows-ripe.  1567  DRANT  Horace,  Ep.  xix. 
F  vij,  What  though  one.. Should  Cato  counterfeate.  .in  his 
*gallowes  rounded  hayre.  1841  W.  SAVAGE  Art  Print.  249 
*Gail(nvs  Sockets .  Two  pieces  of  wood  with  square  mortises 
in  them,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  gallows  ;  they  are  nailed 
or  screwed  upon  the  plank  behind  the  tympans.  1675  COTTON 
S&tffir ScqftWi  I,  hang  him,  little *Gallow-strtngs,  He  does 
a  thousand  of  these  things.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  <y 


GALLOWS-TREE. 

Clockjn.  no  *  Gallows  Tool,  a  tool  in  which  a  pinion  is 
placed  by  clockmakers  when  the  leaves,  on  bottoms  are  to  l>e 

Gallows  (g£e'10uz,  gae'las),  a.  [Developed  from 
the  altrib.  use  of  the  sb.  In  the  first  quot.  peril, 
intended  as  a  derivative  (f.  gallaw  +  -<?/«).] 

1.  Fit  for  the  gallows ;  deserving  to  be  hanged  ; 
villainous,  wicked.    Now  only  dial,  in  weaker  sense, 
esp.  of  children  :   Impish,  wild,  mischievous.     Gal- 
lows air = hangdog  air:  see  HANGDOG  a. 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  37  This 
gallowus  man  toke  hym  by  the  skyrtjs  of  his  palle  or 
mantyl.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utopia  i.  (1895)  76 
No  gallous  wretche,  I  am  not  angry,  c  1708  [?  E.  WARD] 
Welsh  Monster  33  For  ev'ry  Line  did  in  it  bear  Such  a 
rebellious  Gallows  Air,  That  [etc.].  1785  BUKNS  Earnest 
Cry  54  An'  plunder'd  o'  her  hindmost  groat  By  gallows 
knaves.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  (1859)  23  Wolf.. 
sneaked  about  with  a  gallows  air.  >88a  Lane.  Gloss., 
Gallows,  cunning,  designing,  full  of  duplicity.  1884 
Uj>ton  Gloss.  s.v.,  '  'Taint  as  the  lad's  wicked,  nor  yet 
spiteful,  but  Vs  desp'rut  gallus.1  1892  G.  HAKB  Aft»i.  80 
Yrs.  44  They  [King's  Ward  boys  at  Christ's  Hospital  circa 
1820]  were  always  considered  a  very  gallous  [sic]  set,  which 
in  the  school  vocabulary  signified  'daring'. 

2.  dial,  and  slang.    [Prob.  from  the  adv.     Cf. 
BLOODY  a.   10.]     As  an   intensive:    Very  great, 
excellent,  '  fine',  etc. 

1789  G.  PARKER  Lifes  Painter  132  While  some  their 
patter  flash'd  in  gallows  fun  and  joking.  1830  LYTTON 
P.  Clifford  in.  x.  232  If  so  be  as  ow  little  Paul  vas  a  vith 
you,  it  vould  be  a  gallows  comfort  to  you.  1888  Berksh. 
Gloss.,  s.v.,  A  gallus  lot  on  'um  (a  large  number  of  them). 

3.  Comb.:  gallows-looking  a.,  looking  fit  for  the 
gallows,  having  a  hang-dog  look. 

1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  (1812)  II.  72  Their  gallows- 
looking  myrmidons.  1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg,t  Misadv. 
Margate,  A  little  gallows- look  ing  chap. 

Hence  Oa-llowsness  dial.^  mischief,  perversity. 

1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  62,  I  never  knew  your  equals 
for  gallowsness. 

Gallows  (gae'l<3"z,  gse'bs),  adv.  diaL  and  slang. 
[f.  the  sb.]  With  intensive  force :  Extremely,  very, 
'jolly'.  ' 

a  1823  Song  in  Byrotis  Juan  xi.  xix.  note,  Then  your  Blow- 
ing will  wax  gallows  haughty,  When  she  hears  of  your  scaly 
mistake,  a  1845  Hoop  Forl.  Sheph.  Compl.  ix,  I've  been 
so  gallows  honest  in  this  Place.  1862  H.  KINGSLEY  Raven- 
shoe  II.  xv.  163  The  pleece  come  in,  and  got  gallus  well 
kicked  about  the  head.  1892  MRS.  S.  BATSON  Dark  II.  v. 
loo  '  A  gallus  bad  wench  her  be  ! ' 

Ga'llowv  S-balk.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms : 
7-9  gally-bauk,  9  galley-bnak,  -bawk,  galli- 
bauk,  gally-balk,  6-  gallow(s-balk.  [f.  GAL- 
LOWS sb.  +  BALK.]  The  iron  bar  in  the  chimney 
from  which  the  pot-hooks  hang. 

1583  Inv.  in  Ripon  Ch.  Acts  (Surtees)  380  Gallow  balk, 
ij  reckens  withe  gallow  crokes,  tonges,  and  fyre  sholl,  125. 
1668  in  Best's  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  175  One  still,  one  iron 
range,  gallow-balk,  and  crooks.  1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words  29 
A  Gally-bauk.  1855  in  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.  1881 
Leicester  Gloss.,  Galloiv-balk  or  Gallows-balk. 

Gallows-bird  (gse'bzibaid).  [f.  GAIXOWS  sb. 
+  BIRD.]  One  who  deserves  to  be  hanged.  Also 
occas.,  one  who  has  been  hanged. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue^  Gallows  bird,  one  that 
deserves  hanging.  1796  Ibid.  (ed.  3),  Gallmvs  bird,  a  thief  or 
pick-pocket ;  also  one  that  associates  with  them.  1828  SCOTT 
/'.  M.  Perth  ii,  Had  this  been  in  another  place,  young 
gallowVbird,  I  had  stowed  the  lugs  out  of  thy  head.  1860 
READE  Cloister  <$•  H.  II.  i.  n  '  It  is  ill  to  check  sleep  or 
sweat  in  a  sick  man  *,  said  he.  '  I  know  that  far,  though  I 
ne'er  minced  ape  nor  gallows-bird '.  1888  Harper's  Mag. 
LXXVI.  415  The  famous  converted  '  gallows  bird  ' . .  pro- 
claims the  good  word  in  lamentable  accents. 

t  GallowCs-clapper.   Obs.    [f.  GALLOWS  sb. 

+  CLAPPEB.  ?  From  the  swinging  of  the  body  to 
and  fro  like  the  clapper  of  a  bell  or  of  a  scare- 
crow.] =  GALLOWS-BIKD. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  81/4  A  GaIIowclapper,/«?rj/£r.  1583 
GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  Ii.  305  It  is  not  only  the  gallowes- 
clappers  that  say  so  I  meane  those  whose  faultes  and  crymes 
are  manifest.  1640  BROME  Antip.  n.  ix.  Wks.  1873  III.  271 
Come,  come,  ye  Gallows-clappers.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais 
v.  vii,  Their  Worships  as  he  call'd  them  were  about  a  score 
of  fusty  Crackropes  and  Gallowclappers. 

Ga'llows-tree.  Before  igthc.  gallow-;  see 
forms  of  GALLOWS.  fOE.  gal?-tr4owt  Northumb. 
galga-tre  (  =  ON.  galga-trt],  i.  gal$a  gallows  + 
treow  tree.] 

1.   =  GALLOWS  sb.  i . 

Beowulf  '2940  Cwa:<5  he  on  merjenne  meces  ecgum  getan 
wolde,sum[e]  on  gals  treowu[m  fufclum]  to  gamene.  « 1000 
/?«r//«;«^?zVKrt/(Surtees)  23  Din  rodes  galga  tre.  1:1290  S. 
Eng.Leg.  1. 43/300 Hengup-onJ>egalu-treo.  13. .  GityWarw* 
(A.)47643eschul.  .heye  hong  on  galwe  tre.  £1422  HOCCLEVE 
ycreslaus'  Wife  436  Shee  espyde  A  galwe  tree  to  which 
men  a  theef  ledde.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xlix.  23  In  his 
suppleis  On  gallow  treis  jitt  dois  he  glowir.  1600  HOLLAND 
Ltvy  i.  xxvi.  (1609)  IQ  Let  them  . .  hang  him  upon  a  cursed 
gallow  tree  [L.  infelici  arbort\  by  a  rope,  a  1716  SOUTH 
Senn.  (1744)  X.  vii.  231  He  that  mistakes,  .the  gallow-tree 
for  a  triumphal  arch.  1748  THOMSON  Castle  Indol.  n.  446 
Most  like  to  carcase  parched  on  gallow-tree.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi,  ii,  The  fatal  day  was  announced  to  the  public, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  huge  black  gallows-tree.  1878 
Masque  Poets  97  The  gallows-tree  was  never  built  for  hand- 
some  lads  like  you. 

f  2.  =  GALLOWS  sb.  5  a.     Cf.  GALLOW(S-BALK. 

1590  Inv.  in  MidLCo.  Hist.  Coll.  II.  31  Itemj  galowe  tree 
ii  Rekyrons. 
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GALLS. 

Galls  (g§lz),  pi-  dial.   Also  sea  galls.     [  =  Dn. 

gallen,  of  obscure  origin,  for  which  kwatten  (also 
zeckwallcii)  is  more  common.]  The  jelly-fish,  or 
sea-nettle  (Medusa). 

1817  J.  EVANS  Excurs.  Windsor,  etc.  458  A  quantity  of 
sea  galls  (a  white  sort  of  glutinous  substance) . .  It  is  a  kind 
of  zoophite,  I  presume.  1887  Kent  Gloss.,  Galls,  jelly  fish. 

t  Gallsome,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7  galsome. 
[f.  GALL  sb}  +  -SOME.]  Having  the  nature  of  gall. 

1633  T.  MORTON  Disch.  Imput.  210  Such  Accusations  . . 
any  vulgar  man.. may  cry  out  upon,  and  condemne, both  of 
galsome  bittemesse,  and  of  wilfull  fraud  and  falsehood. 

Gall-stone  (g5'l|8t?«n).  [f.  GALL  si.i  +  STONE 
st.~]  A  morbid  calculous  formation  in  the  gall- 
bladder. 

1738  Phil.  Trans.  L.  543  An  Account  of  Two  extraordinary 
Cases  of  Gall-Stones.  1787  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Life  Johnson 
Wks.  I.  553  He  had  frequent  fits  of  pain  which  indicated  the 
passage  of  a  gall-stone.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  321 
Gall-stones  occur  especially  in  the  gall-bladder. 
b.  attrib. 

1846  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Clubll.  No.  14.  174  Pilau  convex, 
..of  a  uniform  gall-stone  yellow.  1883  G.  HARLEY  Dis. 
Liver  xi.  607  The  pathology  of  gall-stone  pain. 

Gallthrop,  -trap(pe,  obs.  forms  of  CALTBOP. 

Gallus,  obs.  form  of  GALLOWS. 

t  Gall-wort.  Obs.  [f.  GALL  sbl  +  WORT.]  A 
name  for  Toad-flax  (Linaria  vulgaris),  and  perh. 
for  the  Lesser  Ceutaury  (Erythrsea  Centauriuni). 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Hiisb.  III.  135  b,  Take  . .  Gall- 
wort,  beastes  Loongwort,  Planten  leaues  [to  cure  the  '  sick- 
nesse  of  the  Gall '  in  cattle].  1587  MASCALL  Govt.  Cattle 
(1600)  277  For  the  staggars  in  a  hog,  giue  him  of  the  hearbe 
called  starewort  or  gaflwort  in  milke,  and  he  shall  amend. 

1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  313  It  is  called  also  Toad- 
Flax.,  and  Flax-weed;  in  Sussex,  Gallwort. 

t  Ga'lly,  a.1  or  sb.  used  attrib.  Ob;.  [Of  un- 
certain origin;  possibly  attrib.  use  of  GALLEY  sb., 
denoting  garments  worn  by  sailors  or  by  galley- 
slaves  (cf.  galley  cassock  in  GALLEY  sb.  8) ;  possibly 
evolved  from  a  supposed  analysis  of  GALLIGASKIN, 
though  in  our  quots.  appearing  earlier  than  that 
word.]  In  golly  breeches,  hose,  slops,  app.  syno- 
nymous or  nearly  so  with  GALLIGASKINS. 

1367  HARMAN  Caveat  35  They  commenly  go  in  frese 
ierkynes  and  gaily  slopes.  1370  DROUT  Gaulfrido  ff  Bar- 
nardo  182  They  pull  in  peeces  fast  Their  gaily  breeches  all 
arowe.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  i.  (1877)  56  Some  be 
called  french-hose,  some  gaily- hose ..  The  Gally-hosen  are 
made  very  large  and  wide.  1622  MABBE  tr.  A  leinan's 
Guzman  AAlf.  n.  334, 1  nimbly  tooke  out  two  little  bundles, 
but  somwhat  weighty  withall,  which  I  presently  convay'd 
very  handsomely  into  my  Gally-sloppes. 

Gaily (gj'li),^  10bs.  Also  6  gallie, -ye, -ey, 
gawlie,  -ye.  [f.  GALL  sb.1  +  -Y1.]  Gall-like,  re- 
sembling gall  in  taste,  bitter.  Chieflyy?^. 

c  1530  Remedie  of  Love  Ixv,  in  Chaucer's  Wks.  (1532) 
368  a/i  Ful  of  melancoly  and  gaily  yre.  1550  CRANMER 
Defence  92  a,  He  abhorreth  all  gaily  and  bytter  drynkes  of 
synne.  1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sat.  i.  iii.  B  v  b,  Then,  gawlye 
wordes  . .  He  doth  put  vp  . .  at  those  which  from  him  fled. 

1658  Torments  ofHellm  Phcnix  (1708)  II.  444  Their  Ears 
are  afnicted  with    horrible  and  hideous  Outcries  . .  their 
Tongues  with  gaily  Bitterness,  the  whole  Body  with  intoler- 
able Fire.     1663  R.  HOOKE  Microgr.  143  And  then  by  the 
anger  of  the  Fly  is  his  gaily  poisonous  liquor  injected. 

Gaily  (ge'H),  a-3    Obs.  exc.  dial.      Also  7,   9 
gaully,  9  dial,  galey,  goiley.   [f.  GALL  sb?  +  -Y1.] 
f  1.  Having  galls  or  sores.  Obs.-1 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  (Winchester  MS.)  [See  GALLED/*//,  a.2] 
2.  Full  of  galls,  i.  e.  bare  or  wet  places. 
1602  CAREW  Surv.  Cornwall  \.  19  a,  Some  of  the  gaully 

f  rounds  doe  also  yeeld  plenty  of  Rosa  salts.  1607  NORDEN 
urv.  Dial.  v.  201,  I  see  in  some  meddowes  gaully  places, 
where  litle  or  no  grasse  at  al  groweth,  by  reason  (as  I  take 
it)  of  the  too  long  standing  of  the  water,  a  1722  LISLE  Husb. 
(J757)  I8/»  I  was  mowing  broad-clover,  where  some  of  it  in 
gully-places  [?  read  gaily  places]  was  short.  1790  W.  MAE- 
SHALL  Midi.  Counties  II.  437  Gloss.,  Gaily,  scattered  with 
galls.  1867  W.  F.  ROCK  Jim  an'  Nell  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S. 
No.  76),  Galey  or  Goiley,  damp,  as  ground  where  springs 
rise.  1881  /.  of  Wight  Gloss.,  Gaully,  thin  and  bad:  ap- 
plied to  defective  spots  in  crops  of  turnips  or  corn. 
Gaily  (gae-li),  v.  Also  7  gallow.  [OE.  a-gsl- 
•wan  to  alarm.]  trans.  To  frighten,  daze,  scare, 
startle.  Now  only  dial,  and  in  the  whale  fishery. 
Also  dial,  to  scare  away. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  m.  ii.  44  The  wrathfull  Skies  Gallow 
the  very  wanderers  of  the  darke  And  make  them  keep  their 
Caues.  01704  T.  BROWN  Wks.  (1708)  III.  102  The  People 
look  d  as  if  they  were  gallied.  1823  New  Monthly  Mag. 
VII.  231  We  were  one  and  all  mortally  gallied  at  the  sight. 
1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  vi,  They  [bull  whales]  are  . .  easily 

gallied  ,  that  is,  frightened.  1874  C.  M.  SUMMON  Marine 
Mammals  m.  ui.  227  The  whale  is  approached  in  the  most 
cautious  manner,  to  avoid  '  gallying '  it.  1883  Hampshire 
Gloss.,  Galley  them  pigs  out  o'  the  peasen.'  1886  W. 
Somerset  Word-bk.,  Golly,  to  frighten.  (Very  common.) 

U  ?  Used  for  '  to  infuriate '. 

1660  Mrs.  Rump  *  It's  enough  to  gaily  a  Gentlewoman  of 
her  quality  to  be  despised  by  every  idle  boy. 

Comb. :  gally-beggar  (-bagger),  -crow  (also 
written  galli-),  dial,  names  for  a  scarecrow. 

1825  BRITTON  Beauties  Wilts.  Gloss.  (E.D.S.)  Galfy-crovj 
a  scare-crow  in  a  garden,  called  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  a 
gaUy.baggar.  1829  in  Col.  Hawker  Diary  (,893)  I.  355 

Galhbaggers',  a  term  used  by  the  clods  for  anything  to 
frighten  away  birds.  1879  T.  HARDY  Ret.  Native  i  iii, 
What  ghastly  gallicrow  might  the  poor  fellow  have  been 
like?  1886  ELWORTHV  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Gaily  Beggar 
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any  object  which  may  inspire  a  superstitious  dread,  as  a 
ghost,  or  any  frightening  object  dimly  seen. 

Hence  Ga-llied ///.  a. 

1857  f  rater's  Mag.  LVI.  73  Crack  !  goes  the  rifle  from 
the  hidden  nook  among  the  'gullied  '  herd. 

Gallyard,  Gally(e,  obs.  ff.  GALLIABD,  GALLEY. 
Gally(e)pot,  obs.  form  of  GALLIPOT. 
Gallyglass,  obs.  form  of  GALLOGLASS. 
Gallyngale,  obs.  form  of  GALINGALE. 
Gallynipper,  var.  GALLINIPPEB. 
Gallypatch,  var.  CALIPASH. 

1674  JOSSELVN  Voy.  New  Eng.  38  Having  taken  off  their 
shells  (that  on  their  back  being  fairest,  is  called  a  Gaily 
patch). 

Gally-tile,  obs.  form  of  GALLEY-TILE. 

Gallywatte,  obs.  form  of  GALLIVAT. 

Galmound,  Galmounding :  see  GAMOND. 

Galne,  Galness,  obs.  ff.  GALLON,  GOLENESS. 

t  Ga'lnes.  Sc.  Law.  Obs.  fa.  Welsh  galanas 
murder ;  also  (in  old  laws)  a  fine  for  murder.  The 
appearance  of  the  Welsh  term  beside  the  Gaelic 
CKO  of  the  same  meaning  is  remarkable.]  A  fine 
for  homicide.  Only  in  Cro  and  Galnes :  see  CBO. 

1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  74  Gif  the  wife  of  ane  frie  man  is 
slane.  .her  friend  sall'haue  the  Cro  and  Galnes. 

Galoch(e,  obs.  form  of  GALOSH. 

Galoot  (galz7'tX  slang.    Also  galloot,  geeloot. 

1.  Naut.  (See  quot.  1867.) 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Galtoot,  a  soldier.  1835 
MARRYAT  Joe.  faith/,  xxxiv,  Four  greater  galloots  were 
never  picked  up.  1865  Slang  Diet.,  Geeloot.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,Galoot,Kn  awkward  soldier.  .Asoubriquet 
for  the  young  or  '  green '  marine. 

2.  U.S.  '  An  awkward  or  uncouth  fellow  :  often 
used  as  a  term    of   good-natured   depreciation" 
(Standard  Diet.}. 

1866  '  ARTEMUS  WARD  *  Among-  tlte  Fenians  (Hotten)  30 
Wake,  Bessy,  wake,  My  sweet  galoot !  1869  '  MARK 
TWAIN  '  Innoc.  at  Home  22  He  could  lam  any  galoot  of 
his  inches  in  America.  1876  BESANT  &  RicE6Wrf.  Butterfly 
xxvi.  190  Until  the  Golden  Butterfly  brought  him  to  Limerick 
City  . .  he  was  but  a  poor  galoot.  1891  STEVENSON  &  L. 
OSBOURNE  WnekfrfyA,  2)  137  '  My  dear  boy,  I  may  be  a 
galoot  about  literature,  but  you'll  always  be  an  outsider 
in  business.' 

Galop  (gae'l/p).  Formerly  also  galope,  -oppe. 
[a.  F.  galop  :  see  GALLOP  .r*.  (Earlier  in  the  present 
century,  Fr.  had  galope  fern,  in  this  sense.)]  '  A 
lively  dance  in  2-4  time,  originally  a  separate  and 
independent  dance,  but  now  also  forming  a  portion 
of  a  set  of  quadrilles  '  (Stainer  &  Barrett). 

1837  Hamilton's  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  (ed.  4),  Ga/0/(German). 
Galoppe  (French),  a  quick  species  of  dance,  generally  in  \ 
time.  1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  17,  1  could  not  help  associating 
its  regular  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  with  the  tune  of  a  galoppe 
I  had  recently  performed.  1864  in  WEBSTER  (galop),  and 
in  later  Diets. 

Hence  Qa'lop,  v.,  to  dance  a  galop. 

1840  T.  HOOK  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  LVI1I.  155  They 
dance  quadrilles  fatiguingly,and  galope  as  if  they  were  going 
to  fly  out  of  the  windows. 

t  Galopin.  Obs.  Also  6-7  gal(l)apine,  galle- 
py  n,  gallopin.  [a.  F.  galopin,  f.  galoper  to  gallop.] 
A  turnspit ;  an  errand-boy  ;  a  page. 

1567  in  G.  Chalmers  Life  Mary  Q.  Scots  (1818)  I.  177 
Christell  Lamb,  gallepyn,  in  the  latching.  1578  Housek. 
Ord.  (1790)  252  Gallapines;  apparell  for  them  of  the  hall, 
kytchen,  and  pryvy  kytchin.  a  1610  Diet,  etc.  Dk.  York  in 
Arch&ologia  (1806)  XV.  7  For  the  Kytchen  and  Gallopins. 
1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronaris  W.  xxxiv,  So  saying,  he  gave  the 
little  galopin  his  donative,  and  a  slight  rap  on  the  pate. 

t  Ga'lor.  Obs.  [f.  GALE  sb.*  +  -OB.]  One  who 
holds  a  '  gale'  (see  GALE  sb.^  4). 

Galore  (gal6»-j),  adv.  and  sb.  Also  7-8  gil- 
(l)ore,  gallo(u)re,  9  Sc.  gelore,  dial,  golore, 
galoor.  [ad.  Irish  go  Ie6r  (  —  Gaelic  gu  leor,  leoir) 
to  sufficiency,  sufficiently,  enough,  f.  go,  gu  to  +•  Ie6r 
sufficiency,  sufficient.  Now  commonly  viewed  as 
Irish;  in  some  earlier  examples  the  proximate 
source  seems  to  have  been  Sc.  Gaelic.]  a.  adv. 
In  abundance  or  plenty,  b.  sb.  Abundance  or 
plenty  (of  something) ;  also  in  galore. 

1675  TEONGE  Diary  (1825)  25  Provinder  good  store,  beife 
.  .chickens,  henns,  gallore.     1711   E.  WARD  Quix.  I.  292 
Having  stufft . .  His  Guts  with  Food  and  Wine  Galloure. 
1768  Ross  Fort.  Sheph.  i.  47  This  day  she  fuish  the  best 
of  cheer  gilore.     x8z6  SCOTT  Jrnl.  10  Apr.,  Sent  off  proofs 
and  copy  galore  before  breakfast.    1849  RUXTON  Life  in  Far 
West  i.  21  Galore  of  alcohol  to  ratify  the  trade.      1855 
READE  Clouds  $  Snnsli.  8  They  were  set  in  a  corner  with 
beef  and  ale  galore.     1863  Tyneside  Songs  93  Aw  dreamt 
aw.  .fand  greet  big  lumps  in  galore. 

Galosh,  golosh  (galp-J,  golp-J),  si.  Forms  : 
4-9  galoche,  5-8  galloche,  5  galooh,  galoge, 
galaehe,  5-7  gal(l)age,  galeg(g)e,  7  galatoh, 
galeach,  galoach,  golosse  (?golossian),//.  gal- 
loshios,  gala-,  gal(l)oshoea,  -shoos,  (golo- 
schooes,  oolloshoo's),  7-8  pi.  goloshoes  (rarely 
sing,  goloshoe),  9  goloe-shoes,  7-8  gallosh,  7- 
galosh,  9  golosh,  (calash,  colosh) .  [a.  F.  galoche 
fern. :— (according  to  Hatz.-Darm.)  popular  L. 
*galopia  f.  *galopus,  a.  Gr.  K&\6irovs  (stem  -TTO!-) 
shoemaker's  last  (whence  dim.  KaXoiro'Sioi'),  f.  «aXoi> 
wood  (only  pi.  logs)  +  iroiis  foot.  In  med.L.  gala- 
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pedium  occurs  for  '  wooden  shoe  '  ;  see  also  calopedei 
in  Du  Cange.  The  Sp.  galocha,  It.  galoscia,  are 
prob.  adopted  from  Fr.  Some  forms  of  the  Eng. 
word  show  assimilation  to  shoel\ 

1.  a.  In  early  use  :  A  wooden  shoe  or  sandal 
fastened  to  the  foot  with  thongs  of  leather  ;  a  rustic 
patten  or  clog  ;  a  shoe  with  a  wooden  sole  and  an 
upper  of  leather  or  other  soft  material.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  variously  applied,  and  in  the 
earliest  quots.  may  be  a  general  term  for  a  boot  or 
shoe.  b.  In  later  use  :  An  over-shoe  (now  usually 
made  of  india-rubber)  worn  to  protect  the  ordinary 
shoe  from  wet  or  dirt.  '  Rare  in  U.S.'  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvm.  14  As  is  £e  kynde  of  a 
knyjte  )>at  cometh  to  be  dubbed,  To  geten  hem  gylte  spores 
or  galoches  ycouped.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.s  T.  10868 
Ne  were  worthy  to  unbokel  his  galoche.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  184/2  Galaehe,  or  galoche,  vndyr  solynge  of  mannys 
fote  .  .  crepitum.  1496  Dives  $  Pauper  (W.  de  W.)  38/1  They 
wente  not  alwaye  fully  barefote,  but  somtyme  with  galoches, 
a  sole  byneth  and  a  fastnynge  aboue  the  fote.  1533  Act  14  <|f-  15 
Hen.  VIII,  c.  9  Any  showes,  bootes,  or  galeges.  1572  BOSSE- 
WELL  Armorie  in.  17  A  Shooe  called  a  Gallage  or  Patten, 
whiche  hath  nothing  on  the  feete  but  onely  Latchettes.  1579 
SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Feb.  244  My  galage  [is]  growne  fast  to 
my  heele.  Gloss.,  Galage,  a  start-uppe  or  clownish  shoe.  1606 
HEYWOOD  Challenges  i.  11636)  10  Some  slovenly  Boote,  to  be 
dabled  in  the  durt  without  a  Galoach.  1607-8  H-'ardr.  JBk.  Pr. 
Henry  in  Archacol.  XI.  93  Sixteen  gold  buckles,  .to  buckle  a 
pair  of  golosses  with  gold,  Is.  1646  in  Archxol.  Cantiana 
(1883)  XV.  162  For  a  pa.  of  boots  with  goloschooes 
oo  .  16  .  oo.  1649  W.  M.  Wandering  Jew  (1857)  16  By  his 
slash  'd  doublet,  high  galloshes,  and  Italian  purld  band  [hee 
should  be]  a  Frenchman.  165*  KIRKMAN  Clerio  <y  Lozia  16 
He  had  Gloves  perfum'd,  his  Colloshoo's  of  Velvet.  1665 
PEPYS  Diary  15  Nov.,  My  Lady  Batten  walking  through 
the  dirty  lane  with  new  spick  and  span  white  shoes,  slie 


yourself  To  a  pair  o  oosoes.  1688  R.  HOLME  A  rmotiry 
m.  14/2  Galloshios  are  false  shooes,  or  covers  for  shooes. 
1713  KENNETT  Romx  Antiq,  Notit.  (ed.  5)  325  The  sole 
was  of  wood  like  our  old  galoches,  or  the  sabots  of  the 
French  peasants.  1737  OZELL  Rabelais  II.  219  Galloches, 
high  wooden  Pattins  or  Clogs.  .  .  It  also  means  a  Sort  of 
Slipper  worn  over  the  Shoes.  1779  Jos.  BURTON  Patent 
Specif.  No.  1210  Improvements  m  women's  clogs  by  a 
goloshoe  or  clog  of  an  entire  new  make.  18*3  CARLYLE 
Harly  Lett.  11886)  II.  251,  I  walk  to  and  fro  with  a  great- 
coat, galoches,  and  a  huge  hairy  cap.  1850  Mechanics'  Mag. 
1,11.  69,  I  have  found  the  india-rubber  goloshes  invaluable. 
1856  R.  GARDINER  Handbk.  of  Foot  54  The  india-rubber 
and  gutta-percha  colosh.  a  1863  THACKERAY  Sketches, 
Lady  in  Opera-Box,  Can  I  come  in  goloshes,  and  take 
them  off  in  the  ante-chamber  ?  1870  BROUGH  Marston 
Lynch  ii.  n  She  had  trudged  down  the  road  through  the 
snow,  .in  a  hood  and  goloshes.  1872-6  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON 
Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  167  Leather  goloshes  are  large,  loose, 
untanned  leather  Doots.  .intended  to  be  worn  in  magazines, 
powder-houses  [etc.]..  and  are  made,  .to  cover  the  ordinary 
shoe  or  boot.  1893  EARL  DUNMORE  Pamirs  II.  332  Being 
either  obliged  to  remove  my  boots,  or  being  supplied  with 
large  slippers  to  put  over  them  like  galoshes. 
•j-  b.  Dutch  galoshes  :  skates.  ?  nonce-use. 

a  1687  COTTON  Gt.  frost,  Poems  (1689)  104^  And  had  [I]  but 
Dutch  goloshoes  on,  At  one  run  I  would  slide  to  Lon  -  . 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  or  other  material  running 
round  the  lower  -part  of  a  boot  or  shoe  above  the 
sole  (sometimes  as  an  additional  coveringoredging). 

1853  Boot  <$•  Shoe-maker's  Assist.  22  To  cut  a  calash  for  a 
sideTaced  ..  boot.  1856  R.  GARDINER  Handbk.  of  Foot  49 
The  best  position  for  this  seam,  whether  it  pertains  to  an 
Adelaide-front  or  a  colosh.  1893  Times  8  July  12/2  Kid 
and  patent  leather  Balmorals,  and  kid  with  calf  galosh. 

GalO'Sh.,  golo'Sh,  v.  Also  9  calash,  colosh. 
[f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  furnish  (a  boot  or  shoe) 
with  a  galosh.  Hence  Galo'shed  ///.  a. 

1804  JANE  AUSTEJI  The  Watsons  (1879)  340  Nankeen 
galosned  with  black  looks  very  well.  18*7  HONE  Every-day 
Bk.  II.  1635  The  shoe  is  of  white  kid  leather,  calashed 
with  black  velvet.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Grey  Dolphin, 
His  boots  .  .  had  been  'soled  '  and  'heeled  '  more  than  once  ; 
had  they  been  '  goloshed  ',  their  owner  might  have  defied 
Fate  !  1856  R.  GARDINER  Handbk.  of  Foot  49  Walking  or 
Winter  Boots  ..  coloshed  with.,  calf  leather.  1883  London 
Advt.,  Calf  Galoshed  Clump  Sole  lo-Button  Boots. 

Galoun,  -own,  obs.  forms  of  GALLON. 

tGalp,  v.  Obs.  (exc.  as  surviving  in  GAUPO&VZ/.). 
[Not  found  in  OE.  ;  the  form  agrees  with  OS. 
galpdn  to  boast  ;  MDu.,  Du.  galpen  to  yelp,  bark, 
howl  ;  Middle  Ger.  galpen  to  bark  ;  cognate  with 
YELP  (OE.^zV^tawstr.,  to  boast,  ON.  ^a^a  toyelp). 

The  Eng.  sense  is  not  found  in  the  other  Teut.  langs.  and 
the  etymological  identity  of  the  word  is  not  quite  certain  ; 
the  Eng.  vb.  may  be  an  onomatopoeic  alteration  of  GAPE.] 

1.  intr.  To  gape,  yawn.  Of  a  deer  :  ?  To  pant 
(or  perhaps  to  'bell  '  :  cf.  sense  3). 

13..  K.  Alis.  461  (Bodl.  MS.)  pe  dere  galpej)  {Lincoln's 
Inn  MS.  galopith]  by  wode  syde.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B. 
xin.  88  And  thanne  shullen  his  guttis  godele  and  he  shal 
galpen  after.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  100  ?pur  capped 
maistres  .  .  galpen  after  grace  bi  symonye  3our  sister.  1519 
HORMAN  Vulg.  46  He  that  galpeth,  or  claweth  his  heed,  or 
panteth.  1533  MORE  Conful.  Tint/ale  Wks.  709/2  The  good 
godlye  man  .  .  galpeth,  and  getteth  hym  downe  of  the  pulpet. 
b.  trans/,  of  a  chasm.  Alsoyff.  to  gape  after, 
to  be  eagerly  desirous  of  something. 

1546  Snpplic.  Poore  Comm.  (E.  E.  T.  S.'  81  Them  that 
gajp,  and  loke  after  the  crowne  of  this  realme  after  your 
dales.  1577  KENDALL  Flovvers  fy  Epigr-  9°b,  Thy  graue, 
which  galpes,  thee  to  deuour.  1583  STANYHUKST  jEneis  III. 
(  Arb.)  83  Charybdis.  .with  broad  iaws  greedelye  galping. 


GALSTKE. 

2.  trans.  To  vomit  forth  ;  also  fig.>  to  give  up 
(the  ghost). 

1519  MORE  Coin/,  agst.  Trio.  \.  Wks.  1162/2  Long  was  it 
not  ere  they  galped  up  the  gho^te.  1558  PHAER  /Kneid  \\\. 
H  iv,  And  lompes  of  fleshe  with  wine  ne  galpyd  fourth. 

^  3.  Of  an  animal :  To  yelp. 

[One  of  Caxton's  borrowings  from  Du.] 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  22  He  mawede  and  galped 
so  lowde  that  martynet  sprang  vp.  Ibid.  95  She  galped  and 
cryde  so  lowde  for  the  smarte  that  she  had  . .  that  the  men 
of  the  village  cam  out  with  stauys. 

HencefGa'lpingf z>/>/.  sh.m\&ppl.a.  Also fGa'lper, 
one  who  gapes  ;  t  Oalp  sb.t  the  action  of  gaping. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  342  With  a  galpyng  mouth  hem 
alle  he  keste.  1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  389  pat 
pestilence  . .  ofte  slow  men  wib  galpynge  and  snesinge. 
?  a  1500  in  A  ndelay's  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  Notes  85  Jangler 
cum  jasper,  lepar,  galper  quoque,  draggar.  1545  RAYNOLD 
Byrtk  Mankynde(i-f}^)  84  b,  Ouermuch  galpyng  and  reach- 
yng  vpwardes.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Citron.  II.  282  With 
gas t lie  galpe  of  grislie  bug.  1583  STANYHURST  AZneis  in. 
(Arb.)  qi  In  belche  galpvometing  with  dead  sleape  snortye 
the  collops. 

G-alravage,  -itch,  etc. :  see  GILBAVAGE,  Sc. 

i  Galstre,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  Also  gelstre. 
[perh.  some  kind  of  derivative  of  OE.  galan 
GALE  v.  to  sing,  cry  out  (?  through  a  fem.  agent-n. 
in  -stre) ;  Ger.  dialects  have  galstern,  gelstern  to 
scream,  make  a  noise,  associated  with  galster 
(?repr.  OHG.  dgalstria}  magpie.  The  word  sur- 
vives in  GAUSTEB  dial,  to  boast,  to  langh  up- 
roariously.] intr.  To  make  a  noise  or  outcry. 

a  1225  Artcr.  R.  128  GelstreS  [v.r.  galstres],  ase  be  uox 
deS,  &  jjelpeS  of  hore  god. 

Gait,  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  galte,  7  gawt, 
gaute,  gault.  [a.  ON.  gylt-r  sto.}galte  wk.  masc., 
boar;  cf.  OHG.  galza,  geha  sow  ^MHG.  gahe, 
gflze,  mod.G.£V&ffj  related  to  GILT  sb.}.]  A  boar 
or  hog. 

? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1101  Greesse  growene  as  a  galte, 
fulle  grylych  he  lukez  !  a  1400-50  A lexandtr  4743  Vmquile 
he  groned  as  a  gait  with  gryzely  latis.  (2x500  Colkelbie 
Sow  i.  160  Mony  long  tuthit  bore,  And  mony  gait, 
come  befoir.  1552  HULOET,  Gait,  or  yonge  hogge  . .  por- 
cetra.  1641  BEST  Farm.  BJes.  (Surtees)  142  Libbers  have. . 
nothinge  for  the  gautes,  for  they  will  geld  them  as  fast  as 
they  can  take  them  upp.  1673  Yorksfc.  Dial.  8  (E.D.  S. 
No.  76)  Me  draugh's  for  th'  Gilts  and  Gaults  i'  th'  Sty. 
1684  Ibid.  83  Than  thou  may  sarra  Gawts  and  Gilts  with 
Draffe.  1895  Lakeland  fy  Iceland  Gloss.,  Galtt  a  male  pig. 

Gait :  see  GAULT,  Geol. 

Galt(h)rop(e,-trap,-troppe,obs.ff.CALTRop. 

Galumph  (gaUrmf),  v.  [Invented  by  *L.  Car- 
roll' (perh.  with  some  reminiscence  of  gallop, 
triumphant}.  The  sense  in  current  use  may  vary 
according  to  different  notions  of  what  the  sound 
expresses.  Cf.  CHOBTLE  V.]  intr.  To  march  on 
exultirjgly  with  irregular  bounding  movements. 
Hence  Gahrmphing  fpl.  a.t  lit.  3&&f,g. 

1872  '  L.  CARROLL  '  Through  Looking-Glass  \.  22  He  left  it 
dead,  and  with  its  head  He  went  galumphing  back.  1888 
N.  York  World  13  May  (Farmer),  A  green  bobtail  car  that 
galumphed  through  Lewis  Street  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 
1891  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  378/2  He  [a  dog]  became  a.. 
playful,  gracefully  galumphing,  and  most  affectionate 
monster.  1893  AW/<7«(N.Y.)  29  June  476/2  It  is  his  humor, 
his  '  galumphing*  humor,  which  strikes  a  chill  to  the  heart. 

Galun,  obs.  form  of  GALLON. 

Galvanic  (gselvas-nik),  a.  [f.  GALVAN-ISM  + 
-ic.  Cf.  F.  galvaniqtte.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
produced  by  galvanism.  Galvanic  battery^  an  ap- 
paratus constructed  for  the  production  of  galvanic 
electricity.  Galvanic  belt,  a  belt  containing  a 
galvanic  apparatus  to  be  worn  round  the  body  for 
therapeutic  purposes.  Galvanic  electricity  =  GAL- 
VANISM. Galvanic  pile,  a  '  pile*  (see  quot.  1802) 
for  the  production  of  galvanic  electricity. 

1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  348  The  acrid  humour  which  the 
Galvanic  irritation  would  produce.  i8oz  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII. 
524  The  Galvanic  pile  of  Volta  . .  consisted  of  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  and  as  many  of  zinc  . .  with  pieces  of  cloth  that 
were  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt.  Ibid. 
553  The  Galvanic  belt  is  an  electrical  apparatus,  constantly 
in  action  as  long  as  it  is  worn.  1803  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  I. 
206  'Tis  a  gentle  ghost,  and  in  this  Galvanic  age  it  may 
have  a  chance.  1856  EMKRSON  Eng,  Traits,  Race  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  23  Perhaps  the  Ocean  serves  as  a  galvanic  battery 
to  distribute  acids  at  one  pole,  and  alkalies  at  the  other. 
1869  W.  P.  MACKAY  Grace  $  Truth  (1875)  238  The  move- 
ments in  Christian  service  of  an  unconverted  man  are  the 
galvanic  movements  of  a  corpse. 

b.  fig.  with  allusion  to  the  effects  of  the  appli- 
cation of  galvanism. 

1807  OPIE  in  Led.  Paint,  iii.  (1848)  292  This  is  mere  gal- 
vanic encouragement ;  it  may  excite  a  few  convulsive 
twitches,  but  will  never  inspire  the  arts  with  life  and  efficient 
activity.  1831  [see  GALVANIZE  v.  i].  1852  HAWTHORNS 
Mosses,  Feathertop,  Purposing  a  smile  of  courtesy,  he  had 
deformed  his  face  with  a  sort  of  galvanic  grin.  1865  DICKENS 
Mut,  Fr.  i.  x,  Drops  asleep,  and  has  galvanic  starts  all  over 
him. 

Hence  Galva'iiical  a.,  G-alva'iiically  adv. 

1840  Wti EWELL  Philos.  Induct.  Sc.  I.  263  The  phenomena 
of  magnets,  of  electrical  bodies,  of  galvanical  apparatus, 
seem  to  form  obvious  material  for  such  sciences.  1848  Lvrrox 
Caxtons  \\.  yn.  xxxiii,  Galvanically  I  brace  up  energies  half 
palsied  by  disuse.  1869  Eng.  Mcch.  19  Nov.  229/3  Copper 
.  .tinned  igalvanically'l.  1890  UOLDKKWOOD  Col.  Kefornur 
(1891)  103  The. .animal  bounded  galvanically  upward. 
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Galvanism  (gW'lvfcniz'm).  [a.  F.  galvanising, 
f.  the  name  of  Luigi  Galvani  who  first  described 
the  phenomena  in  1792:  see  -ISM.]  Electricity 
developed  by  chemical  action.  Also,  the  applica- 
tion of  this  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

1797  Monthly  Alag.  III.  224  Volta  . .  is  employed  . .  on  an 
extensive  work  relative  to  Metallic  Influence,  or  Galvanism. 
1806  SUHR  Winter  in  Lond.  (ed.  3)  II.  179  He  expects,  by 
learning  Galvanism,  to  be  able  to  bring  his  dead  horses  to 
life  again.  1862  (ioi'r.BURN  Pers.  Relig.  ii.  (1873)  I2  But 
Galvanism  is  not  the  life  ;  it  only  rouses  the  doi  mant  powers 
of  life.  1870  EMBBBOH&V.  ^SoUt^Civitiz,  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  ii  The  forces  of  steam,  gravity,  galvanism,  .serve  us 
day  by  day. 

Galvanist(gK'lvaiiist\  [f.  GALVAN-ISM  +  -IST.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  galvanism. 

1805  R.  CHENEVIX  in  Phil,  Trans.  XCV.  113  M.  Ritter, 
the  celebrated  GalvanUt  of  Jena.  1866  M.  MACKENZIE 
Laryngoscope  \\,  (ed.  2)  100  External  faradization  was 
vigorously  employed  by  an  experienced  galvanist. 

Galvanistical  (gsedvam-stikal),  a.  [f.  prec.+ 
-1C  +  -AL.]  Of, pertaining  to,  or  versed  in  galvanism. 

1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong  Hall  iii,  Mr.  Panscope  the 
chemical,  botanical,  galvanistical.  .philosopher. 

Galvanization  (gselvansiz^jan).  [f.  GAL- 
VANIZE v.  +  -ATION.] 

1.  The  process  of  subjecting   (a  person,  nerve, 
etc.)  to  the  action  of  galvanism. 

1860  in  FOWLER  Med.  Voc.  1874  CARPENTER  Ment.Phys. 
App.  (1879)  712  In  the  galvanization  of  an  ordinary  nerve. 
1876  DUHRING  Dts.  Skin  227  Central  galvanization  is  also 
recommended. 

2.  The  state  of  being  galvanized.     In  quot.y^". 
1875  Content,^,  Rev.  XXVI.  435  A  kind  of  galvanization 

produced  by  fear. 

Galvanize  (gse-lvansiz),  v.  Also  -ise.  [ad. 
f  .galvanise^ :  see  GALVANISM  and  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  apply  galvanism  to ;  to  stimulate 
by  means  of  a  galvanic  current.     Also  absol. 

1802  Med.  friil.  VIII.  259  The  heat  is  likewise  increased 
in  the  part  which  is  galvanised.  1825  SYD.  SMITH  Wks. 
(1867)  II.  203  Galvanise  a  frog,  don't  galvanise  a  tiger. 
1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  142  Those  spasmodic,  gal- 
vanic sprawlings  are  not  life ;  neither  indeed  will  they 
endure,  galvanise  as  you  may,  beyond  two  days.  1839-47 
TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  41/2,  I  galvanized  a  little  boy  with 
paralysis  of  the  left  leg.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  in.  ix. 
117  You  may  galvanize  the  nerve  of  a  corpse  till  the  action 
of  a  limb  startles  the  spectator  with  the  appearance  of  life, 
b.  fig.  esp.  in  phrase  to  galvanize  to  or  into  life 
(also  to  galvanize  life  into}. 

1853  C.  BRONTE  Villettt  iii,  Her  approach  always  gal- 
vanized him  to  new  and  spasmodic  life.  1869  GOULBUBN 
Purs.  Holiness  xxi.  203  She  would  fain  galvanize  the  soul 
into  life  by  a  sudden  shock.  1880  Daily  News  9  Jan.  3/1 
To  galvanise  a  little  more  life  into  the  market.  1883 
Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  537/1  A  very  old  inn,  that  seemed 
suffering;  the  first  pangs  of  being  galvanized  back  to  life 
and  modernity. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  coating  of  metal  by  means  of 
galvanic  electricity.      Commonly  but   incorrectly 
applied  to  the  coating  of  iron  with  zinc  to  protect 
it   from   rusting,   though   no  galvanic  process  is 
ordinarily  employed. 

1839  [see  GALVANIZED  ///.  a.  2],  1864  WEBSTER,  Gal- 
vanize, to  plate,  as  with  gold,  silver,  £c.,  by  means  of  gal- 
vanism. 1869  ROSCOE  Eleftt.  Chem,  230  Zinc,  .is  employed 
as  a  protecting  covering  for  iron,  which  when  thus  coated 
is  said  to  be  galvanized.  1879  CasselFs  Tec/in.  Educ.  i. 
61/2  The  wire  is  '  galvanised  '  or  coated  with  metallic  zinc. 

absol.  1892  Workshop  Receipts  287  It  is  an  advantage, 
with  all  sheets  thicker  than  20  gauge,  to  galvanize  after 
corrugation. 

Galvanized  (gse-lvanaiz'd),  ///.  a.  [f.  GAL- 
VANIZE V.  +  -ED1.] 

1.  Subjected  to,  or  stimulated  by,  galvanism. 
1820  Med.  $  Phys.  Jrnl.  XLIII.  387  The  lungs  of  the 

galvanized  rabbit  had  some  blotches  on  their  surface. 

TO.  fig. 

1843  CARLYLE  Past  fy  Pr.  n.  xv,  Dead  or  galvanised 
Dilettantism.  1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  III.  99,  I 

practise  a  galvanised  smile,  and  say  out  loud..' Yes,  de- 
lightful ! '  1873  F.  HALL  in  Scribner's  Monthly  VI.  466/1 
Within  a  few  years  a  galvanized  sort  of  life  has  been  seen 
breathed  into  the  investigation,  by  Hindus,  of  their  ancient 
scriptures. 

2.  Coated  with  metal  by  galvanism.     Also,  in- 
correctly, in  galvanized  iron,  the  trade  name  of 
iron  coated  with  zinc. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  Galvanized  iron,  is  the  somewhat 
fantastic  name  newly  given  in  France  to  iron  tinned  by  a 
peculiar  patent  process.  1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  114 
The  galvanized  rings,  .run.  .along  the.. rod.  1887  RIDER 
HAGGARD  Jess  xxviii.  The  stables  and  outhouses  . .  were 
roofed  with  galvanised  iron. 

Galvanizer  ^gae'lvanaizsi).    [f.  GALVANIZE  v. 

+  -ER1.]  One  who  or  that  which  galvanizes. 
1864  in  WEBSTER.  1883  West  Chester  (Pennsylv.)  Local 
News  XII.  No.  28.  i  The  galvanizersin  Oliver  and  Roberts' 
wire  mill . .  struck  on  Wednesday.  1887  Daily  News  24  Oct. 
2/5  Tin  plate  makers  and  galvanisers  are  tolerably  well 
engaged. 

Galvanizing  (gsrlvanaizirj),  vol.  sb.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  GAL- 
VANIZE ;  the  process  of  galvanizing  (iron). 

1860  PIESSE  Lab.  Chem.  Wonders  12  This  operation,  which 
is  called  galvanising,  entirely  prevents  the  iron  from  rusting. 
1883  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Nov.  12/2  Industries  in  which  women 
are  largely  employed — that  is  to  say,  chain-making,  brick- 
making,  and  the  galvanizing  of  iron.  1891  Engineer  4  Sept. 
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GALVANOPLASTY. 

199  The  zinc  is  electropositive  to  the  iron,  and  its  corrosion 
takes  place  while  the  iron  is  protected  ;  this  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  the  use  of  the  word  '  galvanising '. 

attrib.  1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  (1868)  a  He  seemed  a  gal- 
vanizing apparatus,  too. 

GalvanO-  (gse'lvano),  nsed  as  combining  form 
of  GALVANIC  or  GALVANISM,  in  various  hyphened 
compounds,  as  galvauo-caustic  a.,  relating  to 
the  use  of  galvanic  heat  as  a  caustic ;  galvano- 
caustics,  '  the  science  of  the  galvano-cautery* 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885);  galvano-oauterlzation, 
cauterization  by  means  of  the  galvano-cautery ; 
galvano-cautery,  a  cautery  heated  by  galvanism  ; 
galvano-ceramics,  ?  pottery  coated  with  metal  by 
electro-deposition ;  galvauo-magnetic  a.,  pertain- 
ing to  galvano-magnetism ;  galvauo-maguetlsm, 
magnetism  produced  by  galvanic  electricity  ;  ffal- 
vano-motive  a.,  ?  moved  by  galvanism  ;  galvano- 
punctnre,  the  introduction  into  the  tissues  of  fine 
needles,  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic 
battery  ;  galvauo-therapeutics, '  the  use  of  gal- 
vanism for  the  cure  or  relief  of  disease '  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1885);  galvano-tliermoiueter,  'an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  heating  effect  of  a  galvanic 
current'  (Cassell). 

i86>  Nfio  Syd.  Sac.  Year-Ik.  238  The  'Galvano-caustic 
Apparatus.  1873  COHEN  Dis.  Throat  91  Severing  the  parts 
with  the  *galvano-cautery  instead  of  the  knife.  1874  VAN 
BUREN  Dis.  Genit.  Org.  9  Galvano-cautery  may  be  em- 
ployed in  amputation.  1844  A  rt  Union  Jrnl.  July  220  The 
new  productions  of  this  novel  art  have  received  the  affected 


puncture,  first  proposed  by  M.  Prevaz  in  1833. 

Galvanograph  (garlvanograf).   [f.  GAI/VANU- 

+  -GRAPH.]  '  A  plate  formed  by  the  galvano- 
graphic  process ;  an  impression  taken  from  such 
a  plate'  (Ogilvie).  Hence  Oa-lvanogra'phio  a., 
pertaining  to  galvanography. 

Galvanography  (gaelvan^'grafi).    [f.  as  prec. 

+  Gr.  -fpa<j>ia  writing.]  a.  'A  method  of  producing 
plates  for  copperplate  engraving  by  the  galvano- 
plastic  process  without  etching '  (Ogilvie).  b.  (See 
quot.) 

1854  FAIRHOLT  Diet.  Art,  Galvanography.  .is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  successful  inventions  of  modern  times, 
as  by  its  means  plastic  objects,  .may  be  exactly  copied  in 
copper,  and  bronzed  or  gilt. 

Galvanology  (gselvanp-lodji).     [f.  GALVANO- 
+  -LOGY.]     '  A  treatise  on  galvanism,  or  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  phenomena'  (Craig  1848).     So  Galva 
no-legist,  '  one  who  describes  the  phenomena  of 
galvanism'  (Craig  1848). 

Galvanometer (gsjelvan^-mftsj).  [f.GALVANo- 
+  METEK.]  An  apparatus  for  detecting  the  exist- 
ence and  determining  the  direction  and  intensity 
of  a  galvanic  current. 

1802  Med.  jfrtil.  VIII.  253  The  piles,  .showed  no  remark- 
able difference  in  their  effects ;  however,  I  do  not  deny  that 
some  difference  may  be  perceived  by  means  of  the  Galvano- 
meters. 1830  HERSCHEL  Sluii.  Nat.  Phil.  356  The  gal- 
vanometer, .an  instrument  whose  range  of  utility  lies  among 
electric  forces  which  we  have  no  other  means  of  rendering 
sensible.  1833  Nat.  Pkilos.,  EUctro-Magiiet.  viii.  §  125.  44 
(U.K.  S.)  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  intensities  of  two 
electrical  currents,  an  instrument  has  been  contrived,  which 
has  been  termed  the  Differential  Galvanometer.  i86a 
LYTTON  Sir.  Story  I.  165  If  you  clutch  the  cylinder  firmly 
with  the  right  hand,  leaving  the  left  perfectly  passive,  the 
needle  in  the  galvanometer  will  move  from  west  to  south. 
1877  ROSENTHAL  Muscle  ff  Nerves  162  Another  form  of 
apparatus,  called  the  tangent  galvanometer.  1879  G.  PRES- 
COTT  Sp.  Telephone  p.  iii,  Sir  William  Thomson,  .has  given 
us  the  beautifully  sensitive  mirror  galvanometer. 

Hence  Ctalvanome'tric,  Galvanome'trical 
adjs.,  pertaining  to  the  galvanometer  or  to  galvano- 
metry.  Qalvano'metry,  the  measurement  of 
galvanic  currents. 

1845  GROVE  Cotitrib.  Sc.  in  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (1874)  290 
The  second  gave  not  the  slightest  galvanometric  deflection. 
1875  GAMCEE  tr.  Herinanrfs  //«;«.  Phys.  (1878)  287  The 
muscular  current  may  be  demonstrated  by  methods  other 
than  the  galvanometric.  18. .  Engineer  LXV.  510  (Cent.) 
The  parts  of  the  stand  include  . .  the  necessary  clamping 
screws  for  electrical  and  galvanometrical  connections. 

Galvanoplastic  igsdvanoiploe-stik),  a.  [f. 
as  next  +  -1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  galvanoplasty. 

1848^^  Union  Jrnl.  Feb.  49  It  is  placed  in  a  galvano- 
plastic  apparatus,  in  which  it  remains  till  it  is  galvano- 
plastically  covered.  1851  R.  HUNT  in  Art  Jrnl.  Illitst. 
Catal.  i.  p.  iv*/2  The  applicability  of  the  galvano-plastic 
Art,  as  our  Continental  friends  delight  to  call  it,  to  the 
production  of  large  works.  1867  Philatelist  I.  165  The 
galvanoplastic  multiplication  of  the  types. 

Hence  Ga  Ivanopla'stically  adv. 

1848  [see  prec.].  1882  Nature  XXVI.  144  A  scries  of 
organic  bodies  coated  galvanoplastically. 

Galvanoplasty  (gaslvanoiplarsti).  [f.  GAI,- 
VANO-  +  Gr.  -ir\a(TT-of  moulded  +  -Y  ;>.  In  F.  gal- 
vanoplastie."]  The  process  of  coating  any  substance 
with  metal  by  galvanism. 

1870  Eng.  Mech.  18  Mar.  651/2  Galvanoplasty  can  be  ap- 
plied to  coat  this  silver  with  a  surface  of  copper.  1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  29  Sept.  2/3  The  necessary  deposit  on  the 
plate  is  produced  (which  renders  it  capable  of  printing 


GALVANOSCOPE. 

impressions  like  a  mezzotint  plate)  by  means  of  the  electric 
pile— the  process  of  galvanoplastie,  that  is  to  say. 

Galvanoscope(ga;-lvan<!ski>u:p).  [f-  GALVANO- 
+  Gr.  -an6iros  looker.]  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  presence  of  galvanic  electricity. 

1832  Nat.  Philos.,  Electro-Magnet,  viii.  §  in.  30  (U.K.S.) 
An  Instrument  for  detecting  small  quantities  of  galvanic 
electricity,  or  Galvanoscope.  1866  R.  M.  FERGUSON  Electr. 
141  The  Astatic  Galvanometer  . .  is  used  either  simply  as 
a  galvanoscope,  to  discover  the  existence  of  a  current,  or 
as  a  measurer  of  the  strengths  of  weak  currents. 

Hence  Oalvanosco'pic  a.,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  galvanoscope  ;  galvanoscopic  frog,  a 
frog  used  as  a  galvanoscope.  Qalvano'scopy, '  the 
employment  of  galvanism  in  physiological  experi- 
ment or  for  diagnostic  purposes.  Also,  the  use  of 
the  galvanoscope  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

'839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  III.  720/2  This  preparation  is 
the  galvanoscopic  frog.  1843  GROVE  Cotitrib.  Sc.  in  Corr. 
Phys.  Forces  (1874)266  Here  we  have  no  slight  galvanoscopic 
effects.  1870  Eng.  Mech.  n  Mar.  626/1  Galvanoscopic 
Lantern.  1873  A.  FLINT  Nerv.  Syst.  iii.  113  If  the  nerve 
of  a  galvanoscopic  frog's  leg  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
muscles  of  another  leg  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Galvano'tropism.  [T.GALVANO-  +  Gr.  rpo-n-os 
turning  +  -ISM.]  The  phenomenon  of  curvature 
produced  in  growing  plant-organs  by  the  passage 
of  electric  currents  through  them. 

1885  VINES  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  60  These  phenomena  are 
spoken  of  as  '  galvanotropism '. 

[Galverly :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words.'] 

Galwegian  (gselwrdgian^  a.  and  sb.  Also 
Gallowegiaii.  [f.  Galloway,  on  the  analogy  of 
Norroway,  Nonvay,  Norwegian.  See  GALLO- 
VIDIAN.]  A.  adj.  Belonging  to  Galloway.  B.  sb. 
An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Galloway. 

1774  COLLYER  Hist.  Eng.  II.  72  The  Galwegians.  .charged 
with.. fury.  1818  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xi,  The  barbarous 
Galwegians,  and  licentious  followers  of  the  Douglas.  1870 
RAMSAY  Remin.  iii.  (ed.  18)  64  An  old  Gallowegian  lady. 
1883  Athenxum  22  Dec.  814/1  Is  Kelly  a  Bristol  name  ?  It 
has  to  modern  ears  an  Irish  or  Galwegian  ring. 

Qalyet,  obs.  form  of  GALLIOT!. 

t  Galyor.  Obs.— '  •  A  trade  designation  of  some 
kind  ;  possibly  =  Du.  gleyer  (dealer  in  earthenware 
brought  in  galleys:  see  GALLIPOT),  or  GALLEY. - 
MAN  2. 

cigiS  Cocke  Lorelts  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  9  Whyte  tanners, 
galvors,  and  shethers. 

Cram  (gam),  sb.l  Sc.  [Perh.  onomatopoeic.  Cf. 
GAMP  v. 

The  formation  may  have  been  partly  suggested  by  some 
of  the  many  words  with  initial  ga-  that  refer  to  prominent 
or  ugly  teeth  ;  cf.  gabbed,  gag-tooth,  gang-tooth,  gap-tooth, 
gat-tooth,  etc.  An  adj.  '  gam,  overlapping  and  twisted, 
applied  only  to  the  teeth '  cited  from  a  Banff  Glossary  (Jam. 
1880),  may  perh.  have  arisen  from  the  attrib.  use  of  the  sb. 
Etymological  connexion  with  glim  (Sc.  obs.  game,  OE. 
gditta)  seems  to  be  phonologically  impossible.] 

1.  In//.     Large  teeth,  tusks. 

?  a  1500  Roiulis  Cursing  18  He  that  saulis  sains  and  dam- 
mis  Beteich  the  devill  thair  guttis  and  gammis.  1508 
KENNEDIE  Flyting  w.  Dunbar  363  Thou  wald  be  fayn  to 
gnaw,  lad,  with  thy  gammis . .  banis  behynd  doggis  bakkis. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  v.  viii.  98  Scheddis  of  bluid  furth 
spittand  throw  his  lippis,  With  bludy  gammis  [L.  denies}. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  415  With  glowrand  ene  and 
girnand  gammis  greit.  1825-80  JAMIESON  s.  v.,  In  Ang[us] 
. .  they  say,  greit  gains,  large  teeth  ;  sometimes,  gams  a' 
teeth. 

2.  (Perh.  only  arch,  and  confounded  with  GUM.) 
The  mouth. 

1714  RAMSAY  Evergreen  II.  20  (altered  from  Dunbar) 
Quod  scho,  my  Clip,  my  unspaynd  Lam  \Dunb.  gyane], 
With  Mither's  Milk  ?it  in  your  Gam  \Dnnb.  mychane]. 
1840  Banld  Braxy  Taut  in  Whistle. Bi'tkii;  (Scot.  Songs) 
(1890)  I.  239  Wi'  a  black  bushy  beard  and  a  liquory  gam. 

Cram  (gasm),  st>.'2  Naut.  [Perh.  a  dial.  var.  of 
GAME  sb.,  or  adopted  from  some  Scandinavian 
equivalent ;  cf.  Da.  gammen,  Sw.  gamnian,  Icel. 
gaman,  sport,  amusement,  pleasure;  but  the  Da. 
and  Sw.  diets,  do  not  record  any  technical  sense 
as  current  among  whalers.]  a.  A  herd  or  school 
of  whales,  b.  A  social  meeting  of  whalers  at  sea. 

1850  SCORESBY  Whaleman's  Adv.  xiii.  (1859)  184  Gam  is 
the  word  by  which  they  designate  the  meeting,  exchanging 
visits,  and  keeping  company  of  two  or  more  whale  ships, 
or  a  sociable  family  of  whales.  1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale 

II.  xi.   75   What    does   the  whaler   do  when   she   meets 
another  whaler  in  any  sort  of  decent  weather  t    She  has 
a  gam. 

Cram  (gsem),  sb$  slang.  fProb.  the  same  as 
GAMB.]  A  leg. 

1781  G.  PARKER  Life's  Painter  143  If  a  man  has  bow  legs, 
he  has  queer  gams,  gams  being  cant  for  legs.  1790  By- 
stander 391  It  was  not  a  fortnight  before  my  gam  came 
round  again  as  well  as  ever.  1813  Nnv  Monthly  Mag.  VIII. 
497,  I  was  'ware  of  him,  and  whipping  out  my  gam,  clutched 
him  by  shoulder  and  brisket.  1887  HENLEY  Villon's  Cd.  Nt. 

III,  At  you  I  merely  lift  my  gam. 

Comb.    1781  G.  PARKER  Life's  Painter  173  Stockings— 
Gam-cases. 
Gam  (gsem),  v.    [Cf.  GAM  sb.Z] 

1.  intr.  Of  whales :  To  gather  together  and  form 
a  '  gam '  or  school. 

1889  in  Century  Diet. 

2.  trans.  Of  whalers  :  To  meet  and  hold  inter- 
course with  (the  crew  of  another  ship).   Also  intr. 
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On  Sept.  20  we  met  the  bark  Atlantic,  .and  '  gammed  '  her. 

3.  U.S.  slang.  '  To  engage  in  social  inter- 
course ;  to  make  a  call  ;  to  have  a  chat  '  (Farmer). 

Hence  Ga'inming  vbl.  sl>. 

1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  liii.  268  There  is  another  little 
item  about  Gamming  which  must  not  be  forgotten  here. 
1890  Century  Mag.,  Aug.  XL.  511/1  Gamming  is  indeed  a 
relic  of  one  of  the  most  romantic,  and  perhaps  pathetic, 
phases  of  the  whaler's  life. 

Gam,  obs.  and  dial.  f.  GAME  ;  var.  GAMME. 

Gamache,  gamachio,  obs.  ff.  GAMASH. 

Gama  grass  (ga-maigrtvs).  Also  gamma 
grass.  [?  Altered  form  of  GKAMA.]  (See  quot.  1858.) 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Gama  Grass,  a  tall  and 
esteemed  fodder  grass,  the  Tripsacttm  dactylotdes  of  Lin- 
lljeus,  native  of  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  North  America. 
1883  Times  19  May  5  Kastward  are.  .acres..  well  clothed 
with  good  strong  closely-set  Gamma  Grasses. 

tGamahe,  gamaieu.  Obs.  See  also  CA- 
MAIEC.  [a.  OF.  gamahe,  gamahieu  (F.  camaieu) 
=  med.L.  gamahei  pi.,  Sp.  gamaeo,  MHG.gama- 
fiee,  gamahoe  CAMEO.]  A  cameo;  also,  a  stone 
bearing  natural  markings  resembling  pictorial  or 
ornamental  figures,  formerly  valued  as  a  talisman. 

1638  JUNII-S  Paint.  Ancients  95  Lovers  of  ..  rarities  use 
to  call  such  a  casual!  painting  of  Nature,  as  commeth 
neere  unto  Art  by  the  name  of  Gamahe.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Gamaluz  (Arab.),  as  Talismans  are  Images, 
or  Figures  made  by  art,  under  certain  Constellations  ; 
so  Gamahez  are  such  figures  found  so  wrought  by  nature, 
held  to  be  of  greater  vertue,  being  therefore  worn  by 
some  persons.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1776)  156  This  wood 
(Ash)  is  nothing  inferior  to  that  of  the  Maple  .  .  being 
altogether  as  exquisitely  diapered  and  waved  like  the 
Gamahes  of  Achates.  1678  CUUWORTH  Intell,  Syst.  856 
Such  beings  as  have  fancy  in  them,  commonly  called 
animals  —  which  are  but  some  of  sportful  or  wanton  natures, 
more  trimly  artificial  and  finer  gamaieus,  or  pretty  toys. 

Gamald,  obs.  form  of  GAMBOL. 

Gamalian,  obs.  form  of  CHAMELEON. 

1:1440  Jacob's  Will  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  151  A  lyere  is  lykenyd 
to  a  bryd,  clepyd  gamaltan  [read  gamau'an].  bis  bryd 
.  .  wyl  chaungyn  hym  to  alle  colourys,  t?at  he  seeth. 

Gamarstangue,  var.  GAMMERSTANG. 

Gamash  (gamse-J),  arch,  and  dial.  ;  chiefly  in 
//.  Forms  :  6  sing,  gamash,  6-7  //.  gamosb.es, 
7  gamaches,  -Chios,  -shees,  gammases,  gama-, 
gammashoes,  8-9  gamashers,  8  gamogins,  9 
gamashins  (-ons),  6-  gamashes.  [a.  Y.gamache 
(now  only  dial.)  =  It.  gamascia,  Pr.  garamacha, 
galamacha.  ;  identified  by  Dozy  with  Sp.  guada- 
maci,  Pg.  guadamecim  (now  obsolete),  a  kind  of 
leather,  believed  to  be  a.  Arab.  (~«l  Jf  ghaddmasl, 


f.  the  name  of  Ghadamas  in  Tripoli,  where  a 
highly  esteemed  kind  of  leather  was  made. 

In  some  of  the  forms  the  ending  has  evidently  been  assimi- 
lated to  shoes.] 

A  kind  of  leggings  or  gaiters,  worn  to  protect 
the  legs  from  mud  and  wet. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  48  No  French  gowtie-leg 
with  a  gamash  vpon  it,  is  so  gotchie  and  boystrous.  1607 
MARSTON  What  You  Will  1.  11,  My  velvet  slippers,  cloth  - 
of-gold  gamashes  :  where  are  my  cloth  of  silver  hose  ? 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  13'!  He  beareth  Argent,  a 
Roman  Hose  or  Stockin,  Sable  .  .  of  us  they  are  called  Bus- 
kins and  Gamashes.  1781  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  Gloss., 
Gamashes,  Gamogins,  a  sort  of  spatterdashes.  1826  SCOTT 
Woodst.  xxi,  The  leathern  gamashes  which  defended  his 
legs.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Gamashes,  gaiters  or 
leggings  of  cloth  or  leather;  called  also  spatterdashes. 

Gamasid  (gsrmasid).  [f.  mod.L.  Gamas-us 
(name  of  the  typical  genus  introduced  by  Latreille 
in  1802)  +  -ID.]  A  parasitic  mite  of  the  family 
Gamasidse  of  the  order  Acarida,  the  beetle-mite 
or  spider-mite. 

1891  A.  D.  MICHAEL  in  Pne.  Zool.  Soc.  Land.  638  (title) 
On  the  Association  of  Gamasids  with  Ants.  Ibid.  643  Such 
a  Gamasid  as  L[zlaps]  cuneifer. 

Garnb,  gambe  'gsemb).  Her.  [a..Of.gambe, 
northern  form  oijambe  leg  :  see  JAMB.]  The  leg 
of  an  animal  represented  on  a  coat  of  arms. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1^65  PORNY  Heraldry  Gloss., 
Gamb  or  Gambe,  an  obsolete  French  word,  signifying  a  Leg 
and  used  as  such  by  Heralds  for  the  leg  of  a  Lion,  or  other 
Creature,  born  in  Coats-of-arms.  1800  Naval  Chron.  III. 


gamb  of  the  demy  li 

1882  CUSSANS  Her.  \\.  (ed.  3)  87  A  Leg,  styled  heraldically 
a  Jambe,  or  Gambe,  which  is  usually  represented  ^erased, 
or  torn  from  the  body. 

Hence  fOambed///. a.,  having  legs.  Obs.  rare~l. 

a.  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Cornwall  I.  (1662)  203  Gamb'd 
like  a  goat  [L.  est  tibigamba  cafiri],  sparrow-thigh 'd. 

II  Gamba '  (gae-mba';.     [L.  gamba  :  see  JAMB.] 

•fl.  The  leg  of  a  horse.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Blasts  284  Two  little  ribbes  from 
the  vpper  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  Gamba  . .  There  are  two 
vaines  out  of  the  Gambaes.  Ibid.  285  The  legges  are  called 
Gamba;  of  Campo,  signifying  treading. 

2.  Anat.  (See  quot.) 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Gamba,  a  technical  term  in 
Mammalogy,  applied  by  llli^er  to  the  elongated  metacarpus 
or  metatarsus  of  the  Ruminants  and  Solipeds. 


GAMBALOCKE. 

Gamba-  (ga;-mba\  Also  6-8  gambo.  [Short 
for  VIOLA  DA  GAMBA.] 

1.  =  VIOLA  DA  GAMBA.     Also  gamba  viol. 

1598  MARSTON  Pygmal.  Sat.  i.  138  I'le  not  endure  that 
with  thine  instrument  (Thy  Gambo  violl  plac'd  betwixt  thy 
thighes) .  .Thou  entertaine  the  time.  i6xa  DRAYTON  Poly-olb. 
iv.  358  Some  likewise  there  affect  the  Gamba  with  the  voice, 
To  shew  that  England  could  varietie  afford.  1710  in  E.  D. 
Dunbar  Soc.  Life  Moray  (1865)  15, 1  can . .  play  on  the  Treble 
and  Gambo,  Viol,  Virginelles  and  Manicords. 
Jig.  1638  FORD  Fancies  i.  ii,  Fumble  one  with  another 
on  the  gambos  of  imagination  between  their  legs. 

2.  An  organ-stop,  resembling  a  violin  or  violon- 
cello in  tone.     Also  gamba  stop. 

1869  E>t£.  Mich.  31  Dec.  385/2  A  gamba  is  a  reedy  toned 
stop.  1881  C.  A.  EDWARDS  Organs  157  Viol-di-Gamba. 
This  stop  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  German  Gamba 
.  .The  German  Gamba,  or  Gamba  proper,  is  a  stop  of  louder 
intonation  and  somewhat  larger  scale.  1895  Rec.  Bucks. 
VII.  331  The  organ,  which  fills  the  western  tower,  has  been 
enriched  with  a  gamba  stop. 

Gambad,  obs.  form  of  GAMBOL. 

Gambada,  var.  GAMBADO2. 

Gambade  (g3emb«i-d).  [A  readoption  (by 
Sir  W.  Scott)  of  F.  gambade  :  see  GAMBOL.] 

1.  A  leap  or  bound  of  a  horse.  (Cf.  GAMB  ADO  -  i.) 
18x3  SCOTT  Qitintin  D.  ix,  Each  fresh  gambade  of  his 

unmanageable  horse  placed  him  in  a  new  and  more  pre- 
carious attitude.  1834  Tarts  Mag.  I.  850  [He]  gallops  his 
Pegasus  at  such  a  fiery-footed  pace,  and  makes  so  many 
strange  gambades,  curvets,  and  caracoles. 

2.  jfis;.  A  prank,  freak,  frolic. 

1821  SCOTT  Fafff.  Lett.  15  Feb.,  You  must  lay  aside  your 
frolics  and  gambades  and  take  a  manful  journey-pace  tor 
a  little  while  at  least.  1825  —  Jrnl.  (1890)  I.  21  To 
Southey  I  wrote . . touching  on.  .his  innocence  as'to  those 
gambades  which  may  have  given  offence.  1826  Mem. 
Margravine  of Anspach  I.  viii.  304  A  surprising  pantomimic 
spectacle  which  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  universe  in 
gambades. 

Gambado1  (gzemW'do).  Chiefly  in  //.  gam- 
badoes, -ados.  Also  7  gambada's,  8  gambades 
(?),  9  dial,  gambaders.  See  also  GAMBAGE. 
[f.  It.  gamba  leg  +  -ADO.]  A  kind  of  large  boot  or 
gaiter,  attached  to  a  saddle,  to  protect  the  rider's 
legs  and  feet  from  the  wet  or  cold.  In  later  use 
sometimes  applied  to  leather  leggings  or  overalls 
fastened  with  clasps. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gambado,  a  kind  of  leather  instru- 
ment affixed  to  the  Saddle  in  the  place  of  Stirrops.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  I.  318  Gambadoes,  much  worn  in 
the  west,  whereby,  whilst  one  rides  on  horseback,  his  legs 
are  in  a  coach,  clean  and  warm.  1661  F.  HAWKINS  Youtlis 
Behav.  G  i,  Gambada's  [ed.  1663  gambagas],  large  leather 
cases  or  stirrups  to  keep  the  legs  clean  in  riding.  1732  SWIFT 
Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  682,  I  make  a  shift  to  ride  about  ten 
miles  a-day  by  virtue  of  certain  implements  called  gamba- 
does, where  my  feet  stand  firm  as  on  a  floor.  1781  Gentl. 
Mag.  Apr.  186  'Who  made  you  those  shoes?  Mine  are 
clumsy  and  thick  as  a  pair  of  gambadoes.'  1814  SCOTT 
Wav.  xxix,  His  thin  legs  tenanted  a  pair  of  gambadoes, 
fastened  at  the  sides  with  rusty  clasps.  Thus  accoutred,  he 
stalked  into  the  midst  of  the  apartment.  1823  A  nn.  Reg.  316* 
Improvements  in  constructing  gambadoes,  or  mud  boots. 
1865  LESLIE  &  TAYLOR  Sir  J.  Reynolds  I.  3  So  absent,  that 
riding  on  horseback  in  a  pair  of  gambados,  he  dropped  one 
by  the  way  without  missing  it.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somer- 
set Word-bk.,  Gatnbaders,  a  kind  of  leather  shield  or  case 
for  the  legs  of  a  horseman.  They  are  attached  to  the  stirrup- 
leathers  . .  They  were  very  common  within  the  writer's  recol- 
lection. 

Gambado2  (gaemW-do).  Chiefly  in//,  gam- 
bados, -oes.  Also  more  correctly  gambados. 
[a.  Sp.  gambada  =  F.  gambade  :  see  GAMBOL  sb.] 

1.  A  bound  or  spring  (of  a  horse) :  =  GAMBADE  i. 
1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xix,  The  discretion  of  the  animal's 

pace  would  be  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  gambadoes  of 
Sir  Piercie  and  his  prancing  war-horse.  1843  LYTTON  Last 
Bar.  iv.  vii,  Anthony,  .made  his  horse  back  to  the  end  of 
the  lists,  in  a  series  of  graceful  gambadas  and  caracols. 

2.  A  fantastic  movement,  as  in  dancing  or  leap- 
ing about ;  a  caper. 

1859  SALA  Gas-light  if  D.  xxtii,  A  fantastic  imp  . .  on 
whose  brow  is  written  '  Analysis ' . .  executes  maniacal  gam- 
badoes on  the  quartern  loaves  . .  uttering  yells  about  chalk, 
alum,  and  dead  men's  bones.  1881  Daily  Tel.  27  Dec., 
Whose  contortions  and  gambados  during  his  struggles  with 
his  captors  . .  are  as  comic  as  they  are  nimble  and  graceful. 

3.  Jig.  Any  sudden  or  fantastic  action. 

1857  C.  BRONTE  Professor  xiii,  Sending  him  a  challenge 
or  performing  other  gambadoes  of  the  sort.  1865  Daily 
Tel.  7  Dec.  7/1  Before  fighting  a  battle  of  this  sort  in  a 
Scotch  court,  there  are,  of  course,  all  kinds  of  preliminary 
judicial  flourishes  and  gambadoes.  1891  STEVENSON  in  Pall 
Mall  G.  17  Nov.  6/2  The  correspondence  was  still  passing 
when  the  president  surprised  Apia  with  a  fresh  gambado. 

Hence  Oaniba'do  v.  intr.,  to  prance,  caper. 

1829  [J.  R.  BEST]  Pers.  4-  Lit.  Mem.  181  Seeing  him 
gambadoing  on  the  race-course,  I  turned  my  horse's  head 
another  way.  1847  THACKERAY  Christm.  Bks,  (1872)  30  He 
sticks  his  thumbs  into  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
advances,  retreats,  pirouettes  and  otherwise  gambadoes. 
1872  [EARL  PEMBROKE  &  G.  H.  KINCSLEY]  S.  Sea  Bubbles 
viii.  228  There  was  my  princess  with  five  others  . .  frisking 
and  gambadoing  in  the  most  fearful  manner. 

tGa'mbage.  Obs.  =  GAMBADO'. 

1663  [see  GAMBADO  '].  1725  Brice's  Wiekly  frnl.  5  Nov.  4 
A  Bay  Mare,  .with  Briddle,  Sadie,  and  Gambages.  1730-^ 
BAILEY  (folio),  Gambages,  gambadoes,  splatterdashes. 

Gambald(e,  gambal(l,  obs.  ff.  GAMBOL. 
t  Gambalocke.   06s.  rare.  An  Eastern  riding- 
coat. 


GAMBEER. 

15  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  153  A  man  of  tall  stature,  clothed 
,  Gambalocke  of  scarlet,  buttoned  vnder  the  chin.  1674 
.  LOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  4),  Geunbafock,  a  kind  of  Riding- 
gown,  button'd  under  the  chin,  used  in  the  Eastern  Coun- 
treys  about  Damascus,  etc.  1708  KEKSKY,  Gambalook. 

Gambassoune,  obs.  form  of  GAMBESON. 

Gambauc^e,  gambawd(e,  obs.  ff.  GAMBOL. 

Gambeer  (giembiou),  v.  U.S.  [?f.  F.  gam- 
tier  a  kind  of  iron  hook  used  in  certain  trades.] 
trans.  '  To  gaff  ( mackerel '  when  they  are  swimming 
in  a  school  beside  a  vessel '  (Standard  Dict.~). 

Hence  Gambee'ring  vbl.  sb. ;  in  quot.  attrib. 

1883  Fisheries  Exhili.  Catal.  195  Mackerel  gaff  or  gam- 
beering  iron.. used  by  New  England  fishermen. 

Gambeer,  var.  GAMBIER. 

Ganiber  (gre'mbaj).  [var.  CAMBER.]  The  con- 
cave curve  of  a  boat's  keel. 

1857  P.  COI.QUHOUN  Comp.  Oarsman's  Guide  31  Shear  is 
the  rising  of  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  towards  head  and 
stern ;  gainber  is  the  same  on  the  keel  ;  otherwise  called 
tripping  up, 

Gamberel,  obs.  form  of  GAMBREL. 
Gambeson (goe'mbft(Jn\  Obs.eix.Hitt.  Forms: 

4  gaumbisoun,  (campeson),  4-3  gambisoun(e, 

5  gambesoun,  gambassoune,  gamesun,    -son  , 
7  gambesone,  9   gambesou,  (-soon),     [a.  OF. 
gambison,  gambasoa,   wambizon,  etc.  =  Pr.  gam- 
baiso,  med.  L.  gambeson-em.  A  shorter  form  appears 
in  OF.  gambais,  wambais,  Pr.  gambais,  OSp.  gambax 
=  med.L.  gambesum.  wambas-ium. 


The  forms  seem  to  descend  from  a  Rom.  type  wambe'sio 
(subj.),  wambesidne  (obj.),  commonly  taken  to  be  an  adoption 
of  some  compound  or  derivative  of  OTeut.  ivamba  belly  (see 
WOMB).  The  MHG.  iuambeisy  wa»il>es(mod.Ger.  wamtns), 
Du.  ivambuis,  "wammes,  were  adopted  from  OF.] 

A  military  tunic,  worn  especially  in  the  I4thc., 
made  of  leather  or  thick  cloth,  sometimes  padded  ; 
it  covered  the  trunk  and  thighs,  and  was  originally 
worn  under  the  habergeon,  to  prevent  chafing  or 
bruises,  but  was  sometimes  used  as  a  defence  with- 
out other  body-armour. 

13..  K.  A/is.  5151  Armen  hem  in  breny  of  yse,  With- 
outen-.aketoun,  Cither  plate,  oither  gaumbisoun.  (1420 
Antttrs  of  Art/i.  xxxi,  His  gloues  and  his  gamesuns  \v.r, 
gambesoun]  gloet  as  the  gledes.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  302 
Gomes  wyth  gambisoune  Lyes  opone  bent  broune,  And 
sterffundere  stede.  1736  BAILEY  (folio),  Gambezon.  1833 
LONGK.  Outre-mer  Prose  Wks.  1886  I.  166  A  band  of 
Moorish  knights  gayly  arrayed  in  gambesons  of  crimson 
silk.  1843  JAMES  Forest  Days  II.  xi,  I  will  pink  him  to 
the  quick,  if  his  skin  be  as  thick  and  hard  as  a  German 
gambesoon.  1876  ROCK  Text.  Fair.  iv.  30  Many  a  rich 
gambeson  garnished  with  silk,  cadas,  and  cotton. 

Gambet  (gre-mbet).     Anglicized  f.  GAMBETTA. 

1776  PENNANT  Zool.  fed.  4)  II.  30,1  Gambet  :  this  species 
has  been  shot  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire.  1847  GOSSE 
Birds  Jamaica  350  About  the  .  .  fresh-water  morasses,  this 
Sandpiper  or  Gambet  is  frequently  seen. 

Gambett,  obs.  form  of  GAMBIT,  GAMBOL. 

II  Gambetta  (gcembe'ta).  Ornith.  [mod.Lat., 
a.  It.  gambetta  (said  now  to  be  used  for  the  Ruff), 
f.  ganiba  leg.]  (See  quots.  ;  some  ornithologists 
have  used  the  word  as  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
which  the  Redshank  (usually  called  Totanus  cala- 
dris)  was  the  typical  species.) 

1678  RAY  Willughbys  Ornith.  300  The  Gambetta  of 
Aldrovand  is  also  near  of  kin  to  the  Redshank.  .This  Bird 
we  saw  at  Milan  in  Italy.  .  It  is  something  less  than  a  Lap- 
wing.. Its  Bill  is  shorter  than  the  Redshanks,  longer  than 
the  Lapwings.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.>Gambetta,\h& 
name  of  a  bird  somewhat  resembling  the  common  redshank. 

Gambler  (gae'mbiaj).    Also  gambeer,  gambir. 
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1.  A  method  of  opening  the  game,  in  which  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  pawn  or  piece  the  player  seeks 
to  obtain  some  advantage  over  his  opponent.  The 
original  gambit  is  that  by  which  a  bishop's  pawn 
is  offered  '.King's  or  Queen's  gambit),  but  the  name 
is  also  given  to  other  openings,  many  of  which  are 
distinguished  by  special  names  (see  quots.  1871-3). 

1656  BUDDEN  tr.  Biochimo's  Chesse-play  title-p.,  Illus- 
trated with  almost  an  hundred  Gambetts.  1755  BERTIN 
Chess  Rules  p.  vii,  The  gambet  is,  when  he  that  first  [tread 
that  plays  first]  gives  the  pawn  of  the  king's  bishop,  in  the 
second  move  for  nothing,  the  other  keeps  it,  or  takes  another 
for  it,  if  he  is  obliged  to  lose.  1745  STAMMA  Chess  Pref.  17 
There  is  another  Gambett,  where  three  Pawns  are  given 
away ;  and  therefore  it  is  called  the  three  Pawns,  or  Cunning- 
ham's Gambett,  from  the  supposed  Inventor,  1847  C.  KENNY 
Man.  Chess  34  Gambit — an  opening  m  which  the  Bishop's 
Pawn  is  given  up  for  an  attacking  position.  1871  M.  COL- 
LINS Mrg.  $  Merch.  II.  x.  294  Who  ..  taught  her  the 
Mortimer  attack  in  the  Evans  gambit.  1873  —  Squire 
Silchester  II.  iv.  40  The  Squire  and  Simonet  were  already 
at  chess,  deep  in  the  Cochrane  gambit. 


[Malay  j*.+J,  j*^T  gambir  t  the  plant  from  which 
the  substance  is  obtained,  the  decoction  itself  being 

**"*   t- 
called  j»  .+j  &J  getah  gambir  ,  gum  of  gambier.] 

An  astringent  extract  prepared  from  an  Eastern 
plant  (Uncaria  Gambir}^  and  largely  used  for  tan- 
ning and  other  purposes. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  205  A  lightish  brown, 
bitter,  and  powerfully  astringent  extract,  called  Gambeer, 
is  obtained  at  Malacca  by  boiling  the  leaves  of  Nauclea 
Gambeer.  1853  C.  MORI-IT  Tanning,  etc.  68  Gambir,  -This 
is  an  astringent  extract,  imported  from  the  East  Indies 
under  the  name  of  terra  japonica.  1883  RAJAH  BROOKE  in 
Pall  Mall  G.  19  Nov.  2/1  Our  crops  of  pepper  and  gambir 
are  steadily  increasing.  1887  L.  OLIPHANT  Episodes  163 
Chinamen  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  gambier. 

Gambist  (gse-mbist).  Music,  [f.  GAMBA2  + 
-1ST.]  A  performer  on  the  viola  da  gamba. 

1823  in  CRABB  Tecknol.  Diet.  1879  P.  DAVID  in  Grove 
Diet.  Mus.  I.  580  [They]  speak  of  the  elector  as  an 
accomplished  gambist. 

Gambit  (gse-mbit).  Chess.  Also  7-8  gambet(t. 
[Ultimately  ad.  It.  gambetto  (  =  OF.  gambet,  jambet} 
tripping  up  the  heels  (in  wrestling),  f.  gamba  leg. 

The  history  of  the  word  appears  to  be  somewhat  involved. 
The  earliest  application  to  chess-playing  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  Sp.,  in  the  adapted  form  gambito  (Ruy  Lopez 
I.ihro  del  jit  ego  del  axedres  1561,  cap.  vii,  where  the  Italian 
etymology  is  given).  The  Italians  seem  at  first  to  have 
readopted  the  word  as  gambitto  (Polerio  a  1575  in  MS. 
I  tal.  055,  Bibl.  Nat.  Paris,  who  opposes  giuochi  piani  to 
ifiuocki  gamhitti)  \  later  they  employed  the  native  form 
gambetto^  whence  the  earliest  Eng.  form  gambet(,t.  The  Fr. 

and  later  Eng.  gambit  are  from  Sp.) 


1855  DK.  BUCKHM.  Crt.  %  Cabinets  Geo.  ///,  III.  115 
The  dashing  gambit  which  his  opponent  directed,  was 
neither  evaded  with  caution  nor  defended  with  skill.  1860 
j  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  xxii.  (1891)  328  The  Widow's  gambit  was 
played,  and  she  had  not  won  the  game.  1863  LD.  W.  P. 
LENNOX  Biogr.  Remin.  I.  237  The  Emperor's  genius  in  the 
art  of  war  had  devised  a  brilliant  gambit  in  this  military 
game  of  chess.  1884  G.  ALLEN  Philistia  I.  icj  Each  of  us 
has  his  own  game  to  play,  and.  .he  must  play  it  on  his  own 
gambit  to  a  great  extent. 

2.   Comb.,  as  gambit-pawn. 

1869  Boy's  Own  Bk.  (1880)  588  The  pawn  sacrificed  in 
opening  a  gambit,  as  well  as  the  pawn  which  captures  the 
offered  pawn,  are  called  gambit  pawns.  1886  Daily  Neivs 
20  July  3/1  Zukertort  took  the  gambit  pawn,  whereupon 
white  played  B  K  2,  and  the  result  was  the  king's  bishop's 
gambit  limited. 

Gamble  (garmb'l),  sbl  Chiefly  colloq.  [f. 
GAMBLE  #.] 

1.  An  act  of  gambling ;  a  gambling  transaction. 
Also  in  phr.  On  the  gamble  :  engaged  in  a  spell  of 
gambling. 

1879  E.  S.  BRIDGES  Round  World  in  6  Months  138  Many 
English  come  here . .  to  get  fresh  air  and  indulge  in  a  gamble. 
1887  RIDER  HAGGARD  Jess  ii,  Her  brute  of  a  husband  was 
always  on  the  drink  and  gamble.  1800  SAINTSBURY  in 
New  Rev.  Feb.  141  The  real  point  is  tne  chance,  the  un- 
certainty, the  gamble. 

2.  transf.  Any  transaction  or  pursuit  involving 
risk  and  uncertainty. 

1823  in  Cobbett  Rvr.  Rides  (1885)  I.  289  This  hop  grow- 
ing and  dealing  have  always  been  a  gamble.  1881  Sat. 
Rev.  g  July  40/2  Politics,  in  fact,  are  '  a  big  gamble '.  1897 
Westm.  Gas.  29  Apr.  4/2  Gold  mines  are  necessarily  a 
gamble. 

Ga'mble,  sb2  Obs,  exc.c&z/.  [var.  of  GAMBKEL.] 

1.  =  GAMBKEL  2.     Also  attrib. 

1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3970/4  Has  had  the  Farcy  on  the 
near  Leg  behind,  .and  has  had  a  §reat  Sore  on  that  gamble 
Joynt.  1730  Ibid.  No.  5883/3  White  Legs  behind  almost  up 
to  his  Gambles.  1886  ELWORTHV  If.  Somerset  IVord-bk,, 
Gamble,  the  hock  or  elbow-joint  of  a  hind-leg.  Never 
applied  to  the  entire  leg,  nor  confined  to  horses.  Properly 
the  word  applies  to  the  strong  tendon  just  above  the  joint. 

2.  =  GAMBREL  i  ;  also  gamble-stick. 

1876  Surrey  Gloss.,  Gamble-stick,  the  crooked  piece  of  wood 
used  to  hang  up  a  pig  or  other  slaughtered  animal. 

Gamble  (gse'mb'l),  v.  [The  vb.  has  not  been 
found  till  about  1775-86  ;  the  apparent  derivatives 
GAMBLER,  GAMBLING  ///.  a.,  occur  earlier,  and  in 
the  1 8th  c.  were  regarded  as  slang.  The  word  is 
prob.  a  dialectal  survival  of  an  altered  form  of  ME. 
gamene-n^  OE.  gamenian  lo  sport,  play,  f.  gamen 
GAME  sb. ;  cf.  *  gamel,  to  gamble, to  gambol ;  gam- 
hrt  &  gambler  '(Northumb.  Gloss?}  \  cf.  also  the  rare 
1 6-1 7th  c. gameling ppl.  a.  and  vbl.  sb.,  which  seem 
to  imply  a  vb.  *GAHEL.  Continental  Teut.  words 
of  similar  meaning  and  form  are  MHG.  gdmeln  to 
jest,  sport,  play  (still  in  various  Ger.  dialects),  Swiss 
Ger.  gammeln  to  make  merry,  whence  gummier 
buffoon,  jester.] 

1.  intr.  To  play  games  of  chance  for  money,  esp. 
for  unduly  high  stakes ;  to  stake  money  (esp.  to  an 
extravagant  amount)  on  some  fortuitous  event. 

As  the  word  is  (at  least  in  serious  use)  essentially  a  term  of 
reproach,  it  would  not  ordinarily  be  applied  to  the  action  of 
playing  for  stakes  of  trifling  amount,  except  by  those  who 
condemn  playing  for  money  altogether. 

1775  ASH,  Gamble  [printed  Gamblet\  to  game,  to  cheat ; 
to  make  a  practice  of  gaming.  1786  BURNS  Twa  Dogs  154 
At  operas  an'  plays  parading,  Mortgaging,  gambling,  mas- 
querading. 1818  Toon,  To  Gamble,  to  play  extravagantly 
for  money.  A  word  of  contempt.  1838  DE  MORGAN  Ess. 
Probab.  101  It  should  seem  as  if  we  were  thus  told  either 
not  to  gamble  at  all,  or  else  to  play  incessantly.  1873 
OUIDA  Pascarel  I.  45, 1  saw  everybody  gamble.  1884  W.  C. 
SMITH  Kildrostan  78  When  he  won  my  hand,  which  brought 
much  wealth,  He  promised  ne'er  to  gamble  while  he  lived. 
fig.  1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Pamph.  vi.  (1872)  196 
Gambling  against  the  world  for  life  or  for  death.  1876 
GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  in.  xxv,  He  was  almost  in  danger 
of  forgetting  that  he  was  merely  gambling  in  argument. 
b.  slang  \\\  phr.  You  may  gamble  on  that. 
1866  '  AKTTCMUS  WARD*  In  ll'ashington,  You  ain't  goin' to 
fool  female  Young  America  much.  You  may  gamble  on  that. 
1896  Pall  Mall  Mag.  14  Sept.,  There  will  be  trouble  for 
some  one.  You  can  gamble  on  that. 
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2.  trans.  To  stake,  risk  in  gaming,   rare. 

1885  O.  W.  HOLMES  Jr.  in  Law  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  172  Tacitus 
says  that  the  Germans  would  gamble  their  personal  liberty 
and  pay  with  their  persons  if  they  lost. 

b.   To  gamble  away,  to  lose  by  gambling. 

a  1808  F.  AMES  /«//.  Dcniocr.  iii.  (1835)  108  Bankrupts  and 
sots,  who  have  gambled  or  slept  away  their  estates.  1836 
W.  IRVING  Astoria  II.  200  They  gamble  away  every  thing 
they  possess,  even  to  their  wives  and  children.  1865  LECKY 
Ration.  (1878)  II.  236  Men  who  had  gambled  away  their 
liberty.  1888  F.  HUME  Matt.  Midas  !.  i,  He  gambled 
away  large  sums  at  his  club. 

Gambler  (gse*mblai).     [See  GAMBLE  #.] 
fa.  Inearlyuse:  Afraudulentgamester,asharper, 
( rook.1     b.  One  who  habitually  plays  for  money, 
esp.  for  extravagantly  high  stakes  (see  the  vb.). 

1747  Gentl.  Mar.  35  Composed  of  gamesters,  commonly 
call'd  gamblers,  players,  women  of  the  town.  1755  JOHN- 
SON, Gambler  (a  cant  word,  I  suppose,  for  game  or  game- 
ster), a  knave  whose  practice  it  is  to  invite  the  unwary  to 
fame  and  cheat  them.  1784  Cook's  yd  I'oy.  1 1 1.  v.  vii.  144 
t  is  very  remarkable  that  the  people  of  these  islands  are 
great  gamblers.  They  have  a  game  very  much  like  our 
draughts.  1827  LYTTON  Pelham  xxv,  You  suppose  him  to 
be  more  a  gambler  than  a  gamester,  viz.,  more  acute  than 
unlucky,  1838  DF,  MORGAN  Ess.  Probab.  102  A  gambler 
(meaning  a  bold  venturer,  which  the  term  commonly  im- 
plies) ceases  to  be  such  when  he  makes  his  stakes  bear 
a  proper  proportion  to  his  capital.  1891  Daily  News 
12  May  4/7  These  ingenious  speculators,  'these  gamblers 
miscalled  statesmen  ',  to  quote  Professor  Tyndall's  phrase. 

Gamble  some  (g3e'mb'ls#m),a.  [f.  GAMBLED. 
+  -SOME.]  Addicted  to  gaming. 

1884  Sat.  Rev.  16  Feb.  201  The  whole  world  seems  in 
a  gamblesome  humour.  1884  Daily  News  24  July  5/1  The 
whole  country  was  then  a  very  gamblesome  country,  and 
a  match  at  cricket  for  love,  .would  have  been  derided. 

Hence  G-a-iublesomeness,  fondness  for  gaming. 

1881  Sat.  Rev.  i  Tan.  14  Relying  perhaps. .on  the  natural 
gamblesomeness  of  the  French. 

Gambling  (g£e-mbliq\  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GAMBLE  v. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GAMBLE. 

1784  [see  b],  1792  Looker-on  No.  ai  F  6  She  had  an  in-bred 
abhorrence  of  gambling.  18x2  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner 
14  Sept.  578/1  Their  gamblings,  dissipations.  1845  DARWIN 
Voy.  Nat.  viii.  (1870)  156  Robberies  are  a  natural  consequence 
of  universal  gambling.  1857  WESTCOTT  Chr.  Aspects  of  Life 
231  The  State.. must  deal  in  some  way  with  gambling. 

b.  attrib. ,as gambling-booth , -debts,  -de 
-hall,  -hell,  -house,  -instinct,  -practice,  -spirit. 

1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Einp.  (18651  I-  "•  71  Public  and 
private  life  had  become  one  great  *gambling-booth.  1852 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tonfs  C.  xxxiv,  The  wretch  offered 
to  buy  me.. of  Henry,  to  clear  off  his  "gambling  debts. 
1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonnemlle  III.  168  These  *gam- 
bling  games  were  kept  up  throughout  the  night.  1812 
SIR  R.  WILSON  Diary  I.  38  After  dinner  went  ..  to  the 
conversazione,  which  is  a  great  *gambling  hall,  or  '  hell '  in 
classical  teims.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xiii,  Aconvenient 
little  *ganibling-hell  for  those  who  had  grown  recktess. 
1839  W.  CHAMBERS  Tour  Belgium  71/1  The  town  authori- 
ties relaxed,  and  the  present  elegant  *gambling-houses  have 
been  erected.  1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  liv.  161 
A  man  who  keeps  a  gambling-house  is  the  proprietor  of 
an  unlawful  establishment.  1890  SAINTSBURY  in  New  Rev. 
Feb.  141  The  Republic  appeals,  .to  the  *gambling  instinct 
in  human  nature.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  246  Some  sneaking 
virtue  lurks  in  him,  no  doubt,  Where  neither  strumpets' 
charms,  nor  drinking-bout,  Nor  *gambling  practices,  can  find 
it  out.  1850  ROBERTSON  Sernt.  Ser.  in.  ii.  17  There  is  a 
*gambling  spirit  in  human  nature. 

Ga'mbling,  ///.  a.  [See  GAMBLE  v.]  That 
gambles  or  plays  for  high  stakes  ;  ori^.  that  plays 
unfairly,  that  cheats  at  play. 

1726  Whole  Art  $  Myst,  Mod.  Gaming  in  The  very 
Heads  of  such  Families  may  not  improperly  be  call'd  the 
Game  of  (what  they  with  a  just  Derision  of  their  own  Vile- 
ness  term)  the  Gambling  Fraternity.  1775  ASH,  Gambling 
(p.a.  from  gamble),  gaming,  cheating  by  unfair  methods  of 

Crambo  (gse'mb*?).  Monmouthshire  dial.  Also 
gamboo.  A  kind  of  sledge. 

1836  J.  DOWNES  Mt.  Decani.  I.  50  Gamboo,  a  sledge  with- 
out wheels  for  bringing  in  the  hay  harvest.  1894  Hereford 
Times  28  July  5/6  wanted,  Timber  Haulier,  with  four 
horses,  waggons,  and  gamboes. 

Gambo,  obs.  form  of  GAMBA  -. 

Gambodiate,  -die :  see  GAMBOGIATE,  -GIC. 

Gamboge  (gKab^&,  -bwds).  Forms:  (J 
cambugium,  gambaugium,  -bugia,  cambodia, 
7-8  cambogium,  8  gambogia,  -bozia,  -boidea, 
-bogium),  8  gumbouge,  9  camboge,  8-  gam- 
bouge,  gamboge,  (Diets,  gambooge).  [ad.  mod. 
L.  gambogitim  etc.  (now  in  pharmacy  cambogia\ 
f.  various  forms  of  the  name  of  Cambodia,  the 
district  in  Annam  from  which  the  substance  is 
obtained.  The  deriv.  is  given  byDampier  in  1699 
(Suppl.  to  Voy.  round  World,  vi.  105).] 

1.  A  gum-resin  obtained  from  various  trees  of  the 
genus  Garcinia,  natives  of  Cambodia,  Siam,  etc.  It 
is  largely  used  as  a  pigment,  giving  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  also  as  a  drastic  purgative  in  medicine. 

[1634  J.  BATE  Myst.  Nat.  126  Take  saffron  or  Cambu- 
gium, 1635  —  Bk,  Extrav,  210  Orpiment  and  gambaugium 
are  both  very  good  yellows.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  ii. 
85/2  Cambugia,  whither  Gum,  or  Juice  dried,  is  not 
certain.]  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  1.  178  Gamboge 
ought  to  be  chosen  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour  a  little  inclin- 
ing to  Red.  1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  I.  224  It  yields 
a  bright  yellow  resin,  that  resembles  gumbouge.  1821 
CKAIG  Lect.  Drawing  v.  310  The  whole  picture  or  drawing 
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must  be  washed  over  with  a  mixture  of  Venetian  red  and 
gambouge.  1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland  208  The  guest 
room  walls  are  painted  gamboge  to  a  height  of  three  feet. 
1876  BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879*  485  Gamboge  is  rarely 
prescribed  alone  as  a  cathartic. 

b.  The  plant  from  which  gamboge  is  obtained. 

1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  698  The  Gamboge  is 
native  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China. 

2.  attrib.,  as  gamboge-plant,  -resin,  -tree,  -yellow. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  367/2  The  chin  and  throat  gam- 
boge-yellow. 1838  Ibid.  XI.  68/1  The  true  gamboge-tree  of 
Ceylon  has  been  determined  to  belong  to  a  new  genus  named 
Hebradendron.  Ibid.  XII.  90/2  Aplant.  .which  he  thought 
might  be  the  gamboge  plant,  as  it  contained  a  yellow  pur- 
gative juice  in  the  rind  of  its  fruit.  1885  G.  S.  FORBES  Wild 
Life  in  Canara  42  The  same  gamboge  resin  distils  from 
both  [wild  and  cultivated  mangosteen]  trees. 

Gambogian  (gjembou-dgian),  a.  [f.  GAMBOGE 
+  -IAN.]  Gamboge-coloured. 

1797  LAMB  Lett.  (1837)  I.  iii.  58  Of  a  dirty  drab-coloured 
yellow — a  dull  gambogian. 

Gambogiate  (gaembim-dji/t).  Also  gambo- 
diate.  [f.  GAMBOGE  +  -(I)ATE'.]  A  combination 
of  gambogic  acid  with  a  metallic  base. 

i8J9  JOHNSTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXXIX.  284  Gambodiates 
of  Potash  and  Soda.  1880  Chambers'  Encycl.  (U.S.)  s.v. 
Gamboge,  Yellow  precipitate  of  gambogiate  of  lead  . .  Gam- 
bogiates  of  copper  and  iron. 

Gambogic  (g£Embo"-djik),«.  Also  gambodio, 
oambogic.  [f.  GAMBOGE  +  -ic ;  cf.  V.gambodique.] 
Only  in  gambogic  acid,  a  resin  which  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  gamboge. 

1839  JOHNSTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXXIX.  284  Salts  of 
Gambodic  Acid.  1848  CRAIG,  Gambogic.  1875  WOOD 
Therap.  (1879)  474  1°  order  for  gambogic  acid  to  act  as  a 
purgative  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  intestine  is  necessary. 

Gambo-gOOSO  (gre-mbaigw-s).  The  spur-winged 
goose  (Phctropterus  gambensis). 

1678  RAY  Willtighby's  Ornith.  361  The  Gambo-Goose,  or 
Spur-wing'd  Goose. 

Gamboile,  obs.  form  of  GAMBOL. 

Gamboised(gK-mboizd),///.  a.  Antiq.  [ad. 
QF.fUHlMlt,  gambesii  etc.,  quilted  or  padded  ;  cf. 
GAMBESON.]  Quilted,  padded. 

1834  PLANCHE  Brit.  Costume  86  The  word  gamboise'  or 
gamboised  . .  was  afterwards  applied  to  saddles  and  other 
padded,  stitched,  or  quilted  articles.  1839  STONEHOUSE 
Axholme  234  The  thighs  appear  to  be  covered  with  a  gam- 
boised or  quilted  defence,  which  reaches  to  the  knees.  1855 
tr.  Laliarte's  A  rts  Mid.  Ages  xxxii,  Gamboised  or  padded 
with  cotton. 

Gambol  (gae'mbol),  sb.  Forms :  a.  6  gambad, 
-baud(e,  -bawd,  6  Sc.,pl.  gambatis,  -bettis.  (See 
also  GAMOND.)  0.  6  gambald(e,  -bauld(e,  gam- 
(m)ald,  gambold(e.  7.  6  gambal,  -boile,  7 
gambole,  7-  gambol,  [a.  F.  gambade  leap  or 
spring,  ad.  It.  gambata,  f.  gamba  leg  (^.jambe). 

The  word  appears  first  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  c.  The 
ending  -ade  seems  almost  from  the  first  to  have  been  con- 
fused with  the  then  more  common  -and,  -auld.  Subse- 
quently the  d  was  dropped  in  gambald ;  cf.  curtal  from 
earlier  cnrtald.] 

1 1.  The  bound  or  curvet  of  a  horse.  Oh.  rare. 
(Cf.  GAMBADE.) 

».  1303  in  Leland  Collect.  (1770)  IV.  281  The  said 
Lord,  .maid  his  Devor  at  the  Departynge,  of  Gambads  and 
Lepps.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hnon  Iv.  187  Then  he  cam  to 
kyng  yuoryn  with  .xx.  gambaudes. 

2.  A  leap  or  spring  in  dancing  or  sporting,  a 
caper,  frisk.      Now   chiefly  //.,   of  the   sportive 
movements  of  children  and  animals. 

a.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eueis  xui.  ix.  107^  And  gan  do  dowbill 
brangilhs  and  gambatis  (v.r,  gambettis). .  Athir  throu  other 
reland,  on  thair  gys.  e  1330  LD.  BEBNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt. 
(1814)  248  Than  came  forth  juglers  with  theyr  fals  castes. . 
and  damoyselles  wyth  theyr  gambawdes.  1575  LANEHAM 
Let.  24  Such  feats  of  agilitiee,  in  . .  leaps,  skips,  springs, 

gambaud  the 

3.  1530  PALSGR.  548/2, 1  fetche  a  gambolde  or  a  fryske  in 
daunsyng,  je  fays  fine  gambade  or  tine  frisqne.    Holde  me 
a  cappe,  I  wyll  fetche  a  gambalde  as  hye  as  I  may  reache. 
1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1500)  72  Were  full  of  sucli  leaps 
and   gambolds.      1583  STANYHURST  sEneis   III.    (Arb.)   79 
boom  feloes  naked  With  wrastling  gambalds.  .for  maystrye 
doe  struggle.    i«o  L.   LLOYD  Diall  Daies  i.  181  Such 
madde  frisking,  skipping  and  strange  gamalds  of  daunsing. 

fig.  iS9»  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  15  To  teach  his 
mother-tongue  such  lusty  gambolds. 

v.  c  1600  DAY  Segg.  Bednall  Gr.  iv.  i.  (1881)  72  What 
Oamballs  have  ye  here  now?  ha!  i6n  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.n. 


can  sing,  play  Gambals,  and  do  Feats.  1653  URQUHART 
Rabelais  I.  xxxv  He  fetched  a  gambole  upon  one  foot. 
1782  COOTER  Cilpm  xxxiv,  Thus  all  through  merry 
Islington  These  gambols  he  did  play.  1865  DICKENS  Mut. 

i.mVo"  a  varietY  of  awkward  gambols. 

b.  (See  quot.  1706.) 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gambols,  certain  Sports  or 
Tumbling  Tricks  in  use  about  Christmas-time.  1712  ADDISOK 
Spect  No.  269  r  8  If  they  had  not  good  Cheer,  warm  Fires, 
and  Christmas  Gambols  to  support  them. 

C.  transf.  &n&fig.  mpl.  Frolicsome  movements  or 
proceedings.     Rarely  sing.,  a  frolic,  merrymaking. 

'i5?6  S,H\KS\,?,f?r<:''-  ?•  "'•  '•  93  Those  crisped  snakie 
golden  locks  Which  makes  such  wanton  gambols  with  the 
winde.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  59,  I  am  but 
a  silly  poor  girl,  set  up  by  the  gambol  of  fortune  for  a  May- 
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game.  1768-74  TUCKER  LI.  .Vat.  (1852)  I.  592  The  flighty 
gambols  of  chance  are  object*  of  no  science,  nor  grounds  of 
any  dependence  whatever.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salitiag. 
(1824)  89  The  eccentric  gambols  of  the  famous  comet. 
1824  —  T.  Trait.  I.  65  There  was  a  gambol  carrying  on 
within,  enough  to  have  astonished  St.  Anthony  himself. 
1878  M.  A.  BROWN  Nadescluia  14  From  wanton  gambols 
taking  rest  In  a  bed  of  flowers  lay  the  brook. 

f  3.  A  toy,  plaything.   Obs. 

1581  J.  BELL  Hadiion's  Anyiu.  Osor.  309  b,  To  hang 
pelting  gamboldes  upon  them  [Saints'  Images],  made  of 
waxe,  wood,  ledd,  or  other  metall.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water 
P.)  Vertue  Tayle  Wks.  n.  133/1  A  pretty  gambal],  cal'd 
a  Swing. 

f4.  attrib.  (quasi-artj;'.)  Sportive,  playful.  Obs. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II'',  n.  iv.  273  Such  other  Gamboll 
faculties  hee  hath,  that  shew  a  weake  minde,  and  an  able 
Body.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  _I.  I3_2 
Other  were  full  of  their  gamboll-tricks,  each  man  having  his 
severall  Posture.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Inig.  447  It  look'd 
alwaies  to  me  so  like  a  gambal  trick,  that  I  could  not  but 
place  it  among  the  earlier  Legends  or  pious  Fictions  of  the 
Church. 

Gambol  (garmbol),  v.  Inflected  gambolled 
(-bold),  gambolling  (U.S.  often  with  single  /). 
Forms:  a.  6  gambade,  gambaud,  gambawd. 
/8.  6  gambaulde.  7.  6  gambole,  7-  gamboll, 
gambol,  [ad.  F.  gambader ;  cf.  the  sb.] 

1 1.  intr.  Of  a  horse :  To  bound  or  curvet,  rare. 

1507  Justes  May  $  June  113  in  Hazl.  E.P.P.  II.  117  On 
horses  gambawdynge  wonderously  That  it  semed  ..  That 
they  wolde  have  hanged  styll  in  the  skye.    a  1533  LD.  BER- 
NERsffuon  Iv.  187  When  the  horse  felte  thesporres  he  began 
to  lepe  &  gambaud  &  galop  as  it  had  ben  the  thonder. 

2.  To  leap  or  spring,  in  dancing  or  sporting ; 
now  chiefly  of  animals  or  children. 

1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  cii.  Wks.  (1876)  156  Redy  at  all 
tytnes.  .to  daunce,  to  gambade,  to  lepe  and  to  synge.     1590 
SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  i.  168  Be  kinde  and  curteous  to  this 
Gentleman,  Hop  in  his  walkes,  and  gambole  in  his  eies. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  345  Bears,  Tygers,  Ounces,  Pards 
Gambold  before  them,    c  1^05  POPE  Jan.  ty  May  &?  Their 
pigmy  king,  and   little    fairy  queen,   In    circling  dances 
gamboll'd  on  the  green.     X79»  Afunchausen's  Trav.  xxiv, 
104  The  noble  sphinx  gamboling  like  a  huge  leviathan. 
1841    LYTTON  Nt.  q  Morn.  i.  j.  The  urchins  gambolled 
round  the  grave-stones  on  the  Sabbath.     1850  TENNYSON 
In  Mem.  xxx,  At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall  We  gambol'd, 
making  vain  pretence  Of  gladness. 

3.  trans/.  and_/ff. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iv.  144,  I  the  matter  will  re-word; 
which  madnesse  Would  gamboll  from.  1796  BURKE  Regie. 
Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  418  A  nation,  gamboling  in  an  ocean 
of  superfluity.  1824  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  4  Apr.  (1894^  II. 
199,  I  have  gambolled  a  little  in  the  entrance  hall,  which  I 
knew  was  not  in  very  good  taste  when  I  did  it.  1856  R.  A. 
VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  248  Our  little  world  has  been 
gambolling  like  children  let  loose  from  school.  1890  TAL- 
MAGE  From  Manger  to  Throne  107  The  current  is  greatly 
accelerated  and  then  goes  gamboling  into  Lake  Gennesaret. 

quasi-/rrt»5.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Rich.  II,  cccxliv, 
The  Pye  but  chatters  to  a  Country  Cure,  And  gambolls  wtfc 
the  Sparrowes  in  a  Bush,  Rude  Rhetoricke. 

t Ga'mboller.   Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  GAMBOL  v. 

+  -EK  '.]     One  who  performs  antics. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xxiii.  340  Some  Dauncer  or 
Gambolder  had  displeased  them  at  the  Gainings  and  Shewes. 

Gambolling  (gae-mbolirj),^/.  sb.  [f.GAMBOLz<. 

+  -ING1.  Some  dial,  glossaries  give  the  accent  as 
gambowling]  The  action  of  the  verb  GAMBOL. 

1522  SKELTON  IWiy  nat  to  Court  70  With  gambaudynge 
thryftlesse,  With  spende  and  waste  willesse.  1525  LD.  BER- 
NEHS  f'roiss.  II.  cv.  [ci.]  307  He.  .spurred  his  horse,  so  that  by 
gambaldyng  of  the  horse  the  impustume  brake  in  his  body. 
1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  ix.  53  Not  to  fall  to  Gam- 
bolding_  at  our  pwne  pleasure  and  fansie.  but  to  followe  the 
way  quietly  which  he  sheweth  vs.  c  1746  Exmoor  Courtship 
568  (E.D.  S. )  Gamboyling.  1827  HARE  Guesses  Ser.  n.  (1873) 
554  How  great  is  the  interval  between  gamboling  and 
gambling.  1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  26  Sept.  6/1  The  brutal 
gambolling  and  the  obscene  language  of  young  roughs. 

Gambolling  (gae-mbolirj),///.  a.  [f. GAMBOLS*. 
+  -ING-.]  That  gambols. 

1552  HULOET,  Gambaldynge  horses,  beyinge  ful  of  gam- 
baldinge  and  praunsynges.  1567  Triall  Treas.  (1850)  21 
Oyes  !  is  there  any  man  or  woman  that  hath  lost  A  gam- 
bolling gelding  with  a  graye  tayle.  1830  TENNYSON  Sea- 
Fairies  11  Down  shower  the  gambolling  waterfalls  From 
wandering  over  the  lea. 

Gambon(e,  obs.  form  of  GAMMON  sb. 

Gamboo,  var.  GAMBO. 

Gambooge,  gambouge,  var.  GAMBOGE. 

Ga'rnbrel.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  6-7  gam- 
brell,  7  gamberel,  gambril(l,  gamrell,  (8-9  dial. 
gammerel),  7-  gambrel.  See  also  CAMBREL, 
CHAMBREL,  GAMBLE  sb.%  [Perh.  a.  OF.  (Norman) 
*gamberel,  the  pi.  of  which  occurs  in  a  document  of 
1452  (Godefroy)  ;  '  Les  bouchiers  d'Evreux,  quant 
ilz  passent  parmi  le  bois  dndit  seigneur,  peulent 
prendre  .  .  .  des  gambereanlx  et  des  verges  pour 
prendre  leurs  bestes.'  This  seems  to  agree  with  sense 
i  of  the  English  word,  and  gambier  is  still  found 
in  Normandy  with  this  meaning  (Littre  Suppl.\. 

As  F.  gambier  means  also  a  hooked  stick  (see  GAMBEER), 
and  the  Eng.  CAMBREL  is  synonymous  viiihg-ambrcl  in  both 
its  applications,  a  derivation  from  the  Celtic  *cambo-  crooked 
(see  CAM  a.)  seems  not  unlikely  ;  for  sense  2  cf.  HAM  sl>.*, 
which  appears  to  be  from  the  same  root.] 

1.  (See  quot.  1887) ;  =CAMBREL  i. 

1547  SALESBURY  Welsh  Diet.,  Kambren  kic,  a  gambrell. 
1606  CHAPMAN  Mans.  D'Olive  Plays  1873  I.  228  My  selfe 
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indeed . .  spide  two  of  them  hang  out  at  a  stall  with  a  gam- 
brell thrust  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  like  a  Sheepe  that 
were  new  flead.  1618  W.  LAWSON  Neiv  Orch.  A>  Ganten 
(1626)  37  The  common  homely  Proverbe  :  Soone  crookes 
the  tree  that  good  Gamrell  must  bee.  a  1640  DAY  1'eregr, 
Schfil.  (1881)44  And  first  a  Butcher,  .stands  up  and  sweares 
..he  wold  cutte  his  throate  and  hang  him  up  by  the  heles 
of  a  gambrill.  1887  Kent  Gloss.,  Gambrel  or  Gamblestick, 
a  stick  used  to  spread  open  and  hang  up  a  pig  or  other 
slaughtered  animal. 

b.  A  similar  piece  of  wood  for  hanging  clothes 
upon. 

a  1651  BROME  City  Wit  iv.  i.  Wks.  1873  I.  335  When  she 
reads  my  poverty  agen,  And  that  these  Garments  must 
return  to  th'  Gambrels,  Her  scorn  will  be  impetuous. 

2.  The  joint  in  the  upper  part  of  a  horse's  hind 
leg;  the  hock  :   =  CAMBREL  a. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  225  Calues.  .whose  taile  reacheth 
to  the  joint  of  the  haugh  or  gambrill.  1687  Land.  Gat.  No. 
2278/4  A  Coach-Horse.. a  Scar  upon  his  near  Gamberel. 
1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Horse-feeder,  Bathe  his  Legs 
well  from  the  Knee  and  Gambrels  downwards,  c  1788 
HOWARD  Encycl.  II.  1157/2  His  hocks  or  gambrels  neither 
standing  too  wide,  nor  too  near  together.  1880  E.  Cornv. 
Gloss.,  Gambrel,  the  hock  of  an  animal. 

b.  dial.  In  human  beings :  The  under  side  of  the 
thigh  just  above  the  knee. 

£1746  Ejcmoor  Scolding  1 53  (E.  D.  S.  i  Gammerels.  1886 
ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bit.  s.v.,  Shockin  pain  in 
my  gammerel. 

3.  U.  S.  Short  for  gambrel  roof. 

1859  in  BARTLETT  Diet.  Anier.  1873  T.  W.  HIGGINSON 
Oldport  Days  45  Sometimes  with  the  long,  sloping  roof  of 
Massachusetts,  oftener  with  the  quaint  '  gambrel '  of  Rhode 
Island. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gambrel  sinew.     Also 
gambrel  roof,  a  curved  or  hipped  roof,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a  horse's  hind- 
leg;  hence  gambrel-roofed  adj. 

1715  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5341/4  A  white  spot  on  the  gambrel 
Sinew  on  the  near  Leg  behind.  1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  vi. 
30  Here  and  there  was  a  house  in  tne  then  new  style,  three- 
storied,  with  gambrel  roof  and  dormer  windows.  1858 
MRS.  STOWK  Ministers  Wooing  i,  A  small  farm,  with  a 
modest, '  gambrel-roofed,'  one.story  cottage.  1861  —  Pearl 
Orr's  Isl.  31  The  afternoon  sunbeams ..  are  painting  the 
gambrel-roof  with  a  golden  brown. 

Hence  Ga  morelled/a.  pple.,  stuck  on  a  gambrel. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  iv.  i,  He  box  you  . .  And 
carrie  you  gambril'd  thither  like  a  mutton. 

Gambroon  (gsembr«-n).  [Presumably  named 
from  Gambroon,  a  town  on  the  Persian  Gulf  (other- 
wise called  Bender  Abbasi).]  (See  quots.) 

1831  Lincoln  Herald  o  Sept.  3/6  A  shooting  jacket  of 
green  gambroon.  1847  LYTTON  Lucretia  (1853)  141  No 
amateur  in  neat  gambroon,  manufactured  by  Inkson.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.  Gambroon,  a  kind  of  twilled  cloth 
for  linings.  1892  Ibid.  Suppl.,  Gambroons,  an  all-wool 
fabric  for  men's  wear.  1894  HARRIS  Techn.  Firv  Insur. 
Comment.,  Gambroon,  twilled  linen-cloth  for  linings  of 
dresses. 

attrib.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  hid.  (1854)  84 
A  couple  of  pair  of  merino  or  gambroon  trousers. 

Game  LV'HI  ,  so.  Forms:  a.  1-5  gamen,  I 
gpmen,  3-5  gamin,  -yn,  V  5  gamon,  (4,  6  pi. 
gamnes),  4-5  gammon,  -in,  -yn,  ?  5  gammon, 
3-5  gomen,  (4  //.  gomnes),  4  Kent,  gemen ; 
/3.  3-6"  gamme,  4-5  (9  dial.)  gam,  3-4  gome, 
4  Kent,  geme,  6  Sc.  gemm,  3-  game.  [Com.  Tent. : 
OE.  gamen,  gomen  str.  neut.  =  OFris.  game,  gome , 
OS.,  OHG.  gaman  (MHG.  gamen)  joy,  glee,  ON. 
gaman  (Sw.  gammon,  Da.  gammen)  game,  sport, 
merriment;  regarded  by  most  Germanistsasetymo- 
logically  identical  with  Goih. gaman  neut.,  partici- 
pation, communion,  f.  ga-  prefix,  together,  '  com- ' 
(see  Y-prefix)  +  root  of  MAN.  If  this  explanation  be 
correct,  the  OTeut.  accentuation  (as  in  a  few  other 
nouns  formed  with  go-)  has  been  preserved  because 
the  word  had  already  in  the  prehistoric  period 
ceased  to  be  apprehended  as  a  compound.] 

I.  1.  Amusement,  delight,  fun,  mirth,  sport. 
Often  in  game  and  glee,  game  and  play,  joy  and 
game;  also  game  and solace.  Upon  her  game :  in  fun. 
No  game  = '  no  fun '.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

Beowulf  1160  Gamen  eft  astah,  beorhtode  benc-swej. 
a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  ix.  17  He  het  him  to  gamene  xeara 
forbsernan  Romana  buriz.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  288  Nis  it 
bute  gamen  and  gleo  al  pat  man  mai  here  dreogen.  c  1350 
Hymn  Virg.  21  in  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  258  per  nis  nouber 
gome  ne  gleo  au}  ber  is  pine  wiSute  fin.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  370  To  honti  and  to  winne  is  mete  &  to  abbe 
solas  &  game,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12554  (Cott.)  _Quen  bis 
meigne  was  gadircl  samen  pam  wanted  ai  beir  gasteli 
gamen  Til  bat  iesus  was  cummen  in  place,  c  13*0  Sir 
Tristr.  1918  A  loghe  bai  founden  made,  Was  ful  of  gamen 
and  play,  e  1340  Cursor  M.  3445  (Fairf.)  Rebecca  . .  now 
. .  bredis  twa  for  ane  of  twynlynges  bat  hir  bujt  na  gam 
[other  texts  gamen].  13..  Guy  Wanu.  (A.)  3116  pan 
answerd  be  riche  soudan  pat  hadde  no  ^  gamen  of  than. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  465  [Bruce]  maid  thaim  gamy_n 
and  solace,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Thofas  129  His  murie 
men  comanded  he  To  make  hym  bothe  game  and  glee. 
c  1400  S&ittdcme  Bab.  3199  So  thay  livede  in  ioy_e  and  game. 
c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  1454  My  wyf  hase  put  in  the  pyne 
In  the  dore  oppon  hyre  game.  £1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Man- 
ice  dieu  wolde  hoi 


hode  II.  cli.  (1862)  136  If  j  etc  it,  grace  < 


holde  it 


no  game  [F.  tienseroit  pas  coniente].  (-1440  York  Myst. 
xxxi.  164  We  schall  haue  goode  game  with  bis  boy.  c  1450 
St.  Cuthbrrt  (Surtees)  1188  Com  be  batemen  with  gamen 
and  gle.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  v.  605  To  be  false,  men 
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reportith  it  game.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husl>.  §  153  It  is  con- 
uenient  for  euery  man.. to  hauepiayeand  game  accordynge 
to  his  degre.  1549-62  STF.RNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  xxxiii.  21  Our 
soule  in  God  hath  ioy  and  game.  1560  ROI.LANU  Crt. 
Venus  IV.  400  All  game  and  gle  fra  me  euer  adew.  1580 
SIDNEY  Ps.  XL.  vi,  A,  ha  !  this  is  good  game.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L,  L.  v.  ii.  360  We  haue  had  pastimes  heere,  and  pleasant 
game.  1879  WAUGH  Chimney  Corner  41  It's  rare  gam,  too 
[snowballing] — as  lung  as  a  body  doesn't  get  hit  theirsel'. 

t  2.  Jest,  as  opposed  to  earnest.  Also  (with  a), 
a  joke  or  jest.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  3498  Tac  5u  nogt  in  idel  min  name, 
Ne  swer  it  les  to  fele  in  gamen.  a  1340  HAMPOLE 
Psalter  v.  6  Til  perfite  men  it  fallis  not  to  leghe,  nouber  in 
ernest  ne  in  gamen.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  677  But 
nathelees,  for  ernest  ne  for  game  He  of  his  crueel  purpos 
nolde  stente.  1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  m  A 
pfeost  Edmond..seide  in  game,  'Why  chese  je  noujt  me 
myself.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  19  But  yet  betwene  ernest 
and  game  Bui  oft  it  torneth  otherwise.  1447  BOKENHAM 
Seyntys  \  Roxb.)  261  Here  aftyr  neythir  in  ernyst  neregame 
No  mortal  husbonde  to  me  do  name.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
i.xii.  8  They,  .crowned  her  twixt  earnest  and  twixt  game. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  i.  i.  240  As  waggish  hoyes  in  game 
themselues  forsweare.  1626  in  Crt.  ff  Times  Cftas.  I  (1848) 
I.  173  What  think  you?  for  I  know  not.  Is  it  a  game  or 
a  verity  ? 

b.  Phr.  To  make  (fa)  game  of  (also  ion) :  to 
make  fun  of,  jest  at,  turn  into  ridicule.     To  make 
game  (to  be)  :  to  pretend  for  fun  (rare). 

(  1460  Ros  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercy  226  Whanne  I  speke 
aftir  my  beste  avise  Ye  sett  it  nought,  but  make  ther-of 
a  game,  a  1341  WYATT  Poems,  To  my  Lute  23  Vengeance 
shall  fall  on  thy  disdaine,  That  makest  but  game  on  ear- 
nest paine.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxxix.  v,  That  fooles  of  me 
maie  make  their  game.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1329  Do 
they  not  seek  occasion  of  new  quarrels,  On  my  refusal,  to 
distress  me  more.  Or  make  a  game  of  my  calamities?  1745 
Hist.  Coldstream  Guards  25  Oct.  (Farmer),  If  the  militia 
are  reviewed  to-morrow  by  his  Majesty,  the  soldiers  of  the 
third  regiment  of  Guards  are  to  behave  civilly  and  not  to 
laugh  or  to  make  any  game  of  them,  a  1810  MRS.  TRIMMER 
Tim  Farmers  (1829)26  Mrs.  Mills.. made  great  game  of 
her  and  her  husband.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi. 
(1858)  II.  72  She  had  all  the  talents  which  qualified  her  . .  to 
make  game  of  his  scruples.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  iii,  Some 
of  the  girls  made  game  to  be  their  brothers.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  220  They  fancied  that  Ctesippuswas  making 
game  of  them. 

f  e.  An  object  of  ridicule,  laughing-stock.    Also 
laughing  game.  Obs. 

1562  JEWEL  Apol.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  9  [They]  did  count  them  no 
better  then.. the  of-scourings  and  laughing  games  of  the 
whole  worlde.  1591  SPENSER  Tears  Muses  204  Those 
sweete  wits.  .Are  now  despizd,  and  made  a  laughing  game. 
1694  SOUTHERNS  Fatal  Marr.  n.  Am  I  then  the  sport,  The 
Game  of  Fortune,  and  her  laughing  Fools  ? 

3.  An  amusement,  diversion,  pastime,  f  Also 
collect.,  play,  diversion.  \Atgame:  at  play. 

«I22S  Ancr.  R.  318  Ich..biheold  hit,  &  oSe  wrastlinge 
&  o5er  fol  gomenes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  25501  Ken  us 
lauerd.  .of  vr  sinnes  son  to  rise. .and  leue  vr  gamens  grill. 
13. .  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  1319  pe  lorde  of  be  londe  is  lent  on 
his  gamnez.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvi.  12  As  foles  t>at 
gedirs  til  a  somere  gamen.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  37 
Lecherie  and  losengrie..beoth  gamus  nou  a  dayes.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  246  A  wilde  pleiere  of  someres  gamenes. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1047  He  suld  noght  childres 
gammys  su.  1549  Compl.  Scotl.  13  To  pas  til  ^  hunting 
and  til  other  gammis,  convenient  for  ther  nobilitie.  1567 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii.  40  Not  hir  fyrst  spous  . .  In 
portratour  and  game  mycht  be  his  peir.  1577-87  HOLIN- 
SHED  Chron.  II.  53/2  Refusing  an  excellent  clearke,  be- 
cause he  saw  him  somewhat  hghtlie  demeaning  himselfe 
at  game.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  iv.  i.  ii.  §  30 
Johannes  Sarisburiensis  allows  of  every  game ;  . .  if  it  can 
ease  our  griefs.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.  Matt.  xi. 
16-17  1'ne  unbelievers  of  this  generation,  do  as  children  in 
their  games,  complain  of  one  another,  .you  are  cross  to  us 
whatever  game  we  play.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  12  The 
discourse  of  the  three  old  men  is  described  by  themselves  as 
an  old  man's  game  of  play.  1884  J.  SULLY  Oull.  Psychol.  xii. 
(1886)  548  In  their  games  children  are  actors,  architects, 
and  poets,  and  sometimes  musical  composers  as  well, 
t  b.  spec.  Amorous  sport  or  play.  Obs. 

c  1230  Hall  Meid.  31  Alle  hise  fulitoheschipes,  and  hise 
unhende  gamenes  . .  ha  schal  . .  bolien  ham  alle.  c  1275 
Lutcl  Soth  Sermun  78  in  O.  E.  Misc.  190  He  mai  quiten 
hire  ale  and  soben  do  bat  gome.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
604  So  longe  hii  dude  such  sacrefise  &  plelde  such  game, 
pat  hii  adde  an  dorter  averne  was  hire  name,  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  1506  Thretty  sonnes  besydes,  als  other  wemen,  bat  he 
[Priam]  gate  on  his  gamen.  1522  World  %  Child  in  Hazl. 
Dodslty  I.  244, 1  am  a  child.  .Gotten  in  game  and  in  great 
sin.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  f,  Cr.  iv.  v.  63  Set  them  downe  For 
sluttish  spoyles  of  opportunitie  ;  and  daughters  of  the  game. 

c.  colloq.  An  amusing  incident ;  a  piece  of  fun  ; 
a  'lark'. 


of  us,  and  we  all  cut  upstairs  after  the  Doctor.  Ibid.,  We 
had  such  a  game  with  him  one  day  last  half. 
4.  A  diversion  of  the  nature  of  a  contest,  played 
according  to  rules,  and  displaying  in  the  result  the 
superiority  either  in  skill,  strength,  or  good  fortune 
of  the  winner  or  winners.  For  round,  square  game, 
see  ROUND,  SQUARE,  t  At  game :  at  play. 
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[They]  do  mayntayne . .  unlawful!  gamys  of  the  tenys.  1715 
tr.  C'tess  D'Ajttioy's  \Vks.  208  There  was  a  numerous 
Assembly  of  Persons  of  Distinction,  several  Tables  where 
they  were  at  Game.  1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to 
C'tess  Mar  14  Sept.,  I  could  not  play  at  a  game  I  had 
never  seen  before.  1813  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  487  Beast,  among 
gamesters,  a  game  at  cards.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  n. 
iii,  A  game  in  which  there  was  an  agreeable  mingling  of 
skill  and  chance. 

fig.  1854  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Gen.  Bounce  I.  ix.  198  If 
honesty 's  the  game,  you've  a  right  to  your  share,  what 
Mrs.  Kettering  intended  you  should  have. 

b.  Gr.xcARom.Antiq.  Usually//.  (  =  L.  ludi): 
Athletic,  dramatic,  and  musical  contests ;  gladia- 
torial and  other  shows. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1620  In  t>at  Cite  . .  Mony  gaumes 
[?  read  gamnes]  were  begonnen  be  grete  for  to  solas.  1367 
DRANT  Horace's  Ep.  i.  xiv,  A  farmer,  thou  the  townish 
games  doste  burne  for.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676) 
765  Many  Games  of  price  were  played  at  Athens.  1593 
SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  n.  iii.  53  Promise  them  such  rewards 
As  Victors  weare  at  the  Olympian  Games.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  189  Lycaon  hath  the  report  of  setting  out  the 
firste  publicke  games,  .in  Arcadia.  1602  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i.  ii. 
178  The  Games  are  done,  And  Caesar  is  returning.  1662 
STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  \.  vi.  §  3  After  the  institution  of  the 
Olympick  game  [tic,  here  and  elsewhere]  by  Pelops.  1734  tr. 
Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  vn.  x.  (18271  III.  346  Musical  games  were 
always  exhibited  in  the  theatre.  1833  Philol.  Mus.  II.  74 
One  Cleomedes  of  Astypalza  killed  a  man  at  the  Olympic 
games,  boxing  with  him.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur  vii. 
35  Herod,  more  Greek  than  Jew . .  with  all  a  Roman's  love 
of  games  and  bloody  spectacles. 

c.  The  game :    the  proper  method  of  playing ; 
correct  play.     lit.  wci&fig. 

1889  G.  DRAGE  Cyril  I.  vii.  60,  I  really  think  he  is  ..not 
playing  the  game.  Mod.  That 's  not  the  game. 

5.  Jig.  A  proceeding,  scheme,  intrigue,  under- 
taking, followed  up  like  a  game.  So  often,  to 
flay  a  losing,  a  waiting  game,  t  To  make  a  saving 
game  of  it :  to  retrieve  one's  losses  in  the  end. 

c  1250  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  1214  Ysmael  pleide  hard  gamen.  c  1300 
Seyn  Julian  184  Heo  ne  schal  me  wrabbi  pus  nammore : 
Ichulle  pleie  anober  game.  13..  Poem  in  Vernon  MS. 
407 b  (Anglia  VII.  292)  Charite  I  rede  bat  we  beginne  As 
bifore  alle  ober  games.  1430-40  LYDG.  liochas  i.  i.  (1544) 
zb,  Unto  Adam  this  was  an  uncouth  game  To  be  con- 
strained from  rich  apparayle  In  barraine  earth  to  seken  his 
vitayle.  ?a  1500  Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  vi.  260  In  mydds 
the  world  by  any  waie  this  gamon  shall  begin.  Ibid.  xii.  4 
A  gammon  I  will  assay.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  in.  viii. 
§  6.  98  The  grauitie  . .  vsually  found  in  the  Lacedaemonians 
hundred  them  from  playing  their  game  handsomely  against 
so  nimble  a  wit.  1650  R.  STAPVLTON  Strada's  Linu  C.  Warns 
vn.  63  Alva..  resolved  to  play  his  game  warily.  1654  H. 
L'EsTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  53  The  Commons  . .  thought 
themselves  worsted,  should  he  now  at  last  make  a  saving 
game  of  it.  1670  COTTON  Espernon  in.  ix.  470  Perhaps 
in  his  life  he  never  had  so  hard  a  Game  to  play.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  v,  The  savages  would  go  . .  thither  to 


(1884),  Lord  L.  was  playing  a  game,  and . .  not  quite  a  fair  one . 
1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  v.  xiii,  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have 
another  game  to  play.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  q  fs.  ( 1 846)  1 1. 
xviii.  161  While  this  game  of  diplomacy  was  going  on.  1844 
THIRLWALL  Greece  VIII.  Ixii.  188  He  was  negotiating  with 
the  Achaeans,  and  playing  a  double  game.  1851  MAYHEW 
Land.  Labour  I.  245  The  game  got  stale,  or  Peter  became 
honest  1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  ii.  108  He  had  a 
very  difficult  game  to  play  during  the  eleven  years  he  was 
Bishop.  1894  WOLSELEY  Marlborough  II.  xlix.  44  James. . 
could  not  play  a  losing  game.  Ibid.  xci.  434  No  man  ever 
knew  better  how  to  play  a  waiting  game. 

b.  A  person's  policy  or  plan  of  action ;  esp.  m 
such  jocular  phrases  as  that 's  your  little  game  1  the 
same  old  game  !  Also,  the  course  best  suited  to 
one's  interests.! 

«i6g8  TEMPLE  Wks.  (1757)  II.  226  Which  seems  to  be  the 
present  game  of  that  crown.  1728  VANBR.  &  CIB.  Proa.  Huso, 
ii  i,  And  now  pray  let 's  see  your  Game.  1808  SIR  I.  MOORE 
Let.  to  Castlereagh  28  Dec.  in  J.  Moore  Narr.  Campaign 
(1809)  301  In  the  present  state  of  things,  it  [a  battle]  is  more 
Buonaparte's  game  than  mine.  1840  E.  E.  NAPIER  Scenes 
f,  Sports  For.  Lands  I.  i.  16  My  game  was  now  quite  the 
reverse  from  what  it  had  been  at  starting.  1837  READE 
Course  True  Love  21  Mrs.  Trimmer's  game  was  not  to  see 
her.  1870  R.  B.  BROUGH  Marston  Lynch  xvii.  164  Your 
game  is  to  identify  yourselves  with  the  imperial  families. 
1885  RUSKIN  Pleas.  Eng.  108  These  three  thousand  men  . . 
[design  to]  overthrow  the  Greek  empire  !  That  was  their  little 
game  !— a  Christmas  mumming  to  purpose.  1887  SIMS  Mary 
Jane's  Mem.  300  Missus  saw  what  her  game  was.  1893 
WAWN  .y.  Sea  Islanders  94  They  determined  to  spoil  my 
little  game. 

O.  To  play  the  game  of:  to  act  so  as  to  secure 
the  advantage  or  interest  of. 

1657  BAXTER  Min.  agst.  Malign.  §  7.  4  It  is  apparent  that 
these  enemies  of  the  Ministers,  are  playing  the  Papists 


sail  bis  gamen  begyn  vpon  first  1  1515  Nottingham  Rec. 
III.  344  Caredys  andodar  gammys  for  money.  1530  Privy 
Purse Exp.  Hen.  VIII (1827)17  Item..paide.  .to  Domyngo 
for  soo  moche  money  As  his  grace  loste  to  him  at  game, 
iiii  C  //.  1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  86 
VOL.IV. 


-iju  mv,  *w  ».._.. 

I847GROTE  Greece  n.  1.  (1862)  IV.  385  A  selfish  oligarchical 
party,  playing  the  game  of  a  foreign  enemy.  1893  Leeds 
Mercury  n  May  4/8  The  EngHsh  Radicals  did  not  see 
why  they  should  play  the  Unionist  game  by  voting  for  Mr. 
Russell's  amendment. 
d.  //.  '  Podges ',  tricks. 

1660  Trial  Regie.  49  His  Hand  is  in  at  all  Games,  a  1845 
HOOD  Tale  Trumpet  xxviii,  The  lower  orders  are  up  to  such 
games.  1894  FENN  In  Alpine  Valley  I.  55  If  you  are  going 
to  carry  on  these  games,  let 's  . .  shake  hands  and  separate. 
1897  Daily  Nm's  24  Apr.  2/1  But  none  of  your  games  with 
Mary  Roxbury.  She  knows  her  rights. 


GAME. 

8.  A  definite  portion  of  play  in  any  '  game ' 
(sense  4),  terminated  by  the  victory  of  one  side, 
or  the  recognition  that  no  victory  can  be  gained  ; 
'a  match  at  play'  (J.;. 

In  mod.  use  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  is  often  deter- 
mined somewhat  arbitrarily  by  the  rules  of  the  particular 
'game'  concerned.  In  card-playing,  a  'game'  ends  when 
every  player  has  played  all  his  cards,  though  usually  the 
contest  is  not  considered  as  ended  until  a  definite  number  of 
1  games '  (in  Whist,  a  '  rubber  ')  have  been  played.  In  some 
sports,  a  '  game '  ends  after  a  prescribed  number  of  acts 
have  been  performed,  or  a  prescribed  number  of  partial 
victories  gained. 

a  1230  (swl  ff  Night.  1666  Ri?t  swa  me  gred  be  manne 
a  schame  bat  taveleth  and  forleost  bat  game.  1332  Privy 
Purse  Exp,  Hen.  ^7/7(1827)  186  Item,  .paied  to  Rogers  for 
xv  games  the  whiche  the  kinges  grace  loste  to  him  at  tenes 
at  xls.  a  game,  xxx  //.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  248 
A  Foole,  That  seest  a  Game  pjay'd  home,  the  rich  Stake 
drawne,  And  tak'st  it  all  for  least.  1838  DICKENS  Nick. 
Nick,  i,  Thus  two  people  who  cannot  afford  to  play  cards 
for  money,  sometimes  sit  down  to  a  quiet  game  for  love. 
1862  PARDON  Whist  20  A  Rubber  is  two  games  won  out  of 
three.  1875  W.  S.  HAYWARD  Lane  agst.  World  78,  I  will 
play  you  three  games  for  ^500  each.  1890  J.  M.  HEATH- 
COTE  Tennis  (Badm.)  vi.  105  The  scoring  of  the  game  was 
as  follows :  6  games  to  3,  6  games  to  5,  5  games  to  6, 
6  games  to  5. 

Jig.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  iv.  vi,  At  your  age  life  cannot 
be  the  lost  game  you  think  it.  1893  United  Set  vice  Mag. 
July  429  He  [Arabi]  gave  up  the  game  and  began  . .  to 
withdraw  his  reserves. 

b.  Phrases  (often  used  Jig.').  The  game  is  up, 
is  over  =  is  lost.  To  force  the  game  (see  FORCE  v.1 
3  c  and  5).  t  To  flay  the  whole  game  (see  quot. 
1732).  •(•  Out  of  one's  game:  not  playing.  To 
have  the  game  out :  to  play  it  to  the  end.  Game 
and  game :  one  game  scored  to  each  side. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charact.  (1737)  III.  iv.  ii.  218  If  they 
lay  resty  and  out  of  their  Game,  chamber'd  and  idle.  1732 
BERKELEY  Alciphr.  n.  §  3  In  our  Dialect  ..  a  Sharper  is 
one  that  plays  the  whole  game.  1808  SIR  J.  MOORE  Lett 
to  Ld.  Castlereagh  26  Nov.  in  J.  Moore  Narr.  Campaign 
(1809)  267  Unless  I  plainly  see  that  the  game  is  up,  and 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Spain  vain.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  Iv,  The  Game,  in  her  opinion,  was  over  in  that 
little  establishment.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cona.  (1876)  I. 
vi.  500  Godwine  might  well  think  the  game  was  up.  1872 
[EARL  PEMBROKE  &  G.  H.  KINGSLEY]  S.  Sea  Buttles  ix.  235 
"You  may  say  your  prayers  now1,  replied  I,  with  a  ghastly 
grin, '  for  the  game's  up  with  us '.  1873  DIXON  Two  Queens 
1. 1.  vi.  44  She  was . .  the  only  human  being  who  could  force  his 
game.  1873  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  II.  274  He  is  very  eager  that 
Callicles  and  Socrates  should  have  the  game  out.  1888  J. 
PAYN  Myst.  Mir&ri(/geCTa.uchn.)  I.  xv.  175  All  lawn-tennis 
..is  over  for  to-day,  .just  as  we  were  game-and-game,  too. 
C.  with  qualifying  adj.  (To  play)  a  good,  a  poor, 
etc.  game :  to  be  a  skilful  player  (or  the  contrary). 
\Agreat,  small,  high,  or  low  game :  indicating  the 
magnitude  of  the  stakes  played  for. 

1323  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  153  A  pore  man . .  wyll  playe  as  great 
game,  .as  gentylmen  were  wont  to  do.  1641  VICARS  Jehovali- 
yire&(i644)  179  The  Divill,  who.  .is  willing  to  play  at  small 
games,  rather  than  sit  out  and  bee  idle.  1674  H  ICKMAN  Quin- 
quart.  Hist.  (ed.  2)  191  In  all  the  third  Part,  our  Historian 
is  put  to  horrible  shifts,  and  plays  a  very  low  game  indeed. 
1708  Brit.  Apollo  I.  Supernum.  No.  4.  1/2  "lis  somewhat 
like  the  High  Game  at  Putt  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Mar. 
628/1,  I  play  a  wretched  game. 

d.  Position  or  advantage  in  play. 

1677  DRYDEN  To  Mr.  Lee  6  Mutual  Vouchers  for  our  Fame 
we  stand,  And  play  the  Game  into  each  other's  hand.  1774 
BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  505  We  may  play  into  the  adversary's 
hand  the  advantageous  game  which  we  have  obtained. 

e.  The  course  or  event  of  a  game.     Alsoy?^. 
1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  xii.  409  France,  .held 

the  game  in  her  hands.  1878  C.  D.  YONGE  3  Cent.  Mod.  Hist. 
xxiv.  570  Napoleon  has  himself  said  that  in  war  the  game  is 
with  him  who  commits  the  fewest  faults.  1888  F.  HUME 
Mad.  Midas  i.  ii,  You'll  have  the  game  in  your  own  hands 

1 7.  The  winning  position,  the  victory  in  a  contest, 
the  mastery  (in  early  use  the  best  game}.  Also, 
the  prize  contended  for.  Obs. 

(For  expressions  like  to  ivin,  lose  the  game,  from  which 
this  sense  may  have  originated,  see  6.) 

c  1510  LytellGeste  Robin  Hode  v,  That  all  the  best  archers 
shold  come . .  And  that  shoteth  all  ther  best  The  game  shall 
here  a  way.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  62  b,  But  all 
that  can  loue  God  moost.  .feruently,  be  moost.  .lyke  in  this 
course  to  gete  the  best  game  (as  saynt  Paule  sayth).  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  167  Kyng  Henry  . .  and  Richard 
duke  of  Yorke  . .  wresteled  for  the  game,  and  strove  for  the 
wager.  1549  COVF.RDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Phil.  8,  Let  vs 
make  spedye  haste,  .to  atteine  the  game  [  =  L.  oratiium]  of 
immortalitie.  1572  R.  H.  tr.  Lauatems'  Gkostes  To  Rdr. 
(1596)  Aijb,This  Authour  may . . be . . adiudged  to  the  best 
game.  1389  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  xviu.  (Arb.)  53  The 
shepheards  . .  sang  and  played  on  their  pipes  for  wagers, 
striuing  who  should  get  the  best  game.  1621  Bp.  ANDREWES 
Serm.  Fasting  y.  (1856)  I.  392  To  win  but  a  prize,  at  a  run- 
ning or  a  wrestling,  .and  all  is  but  for  a  poor  silver  game. 

8.  In  various  applications,  a.  A '  set '  of  players, 
f  b.  A  HAND  at  cards,  c.  pi.  In  trade  use :  The 
apparatus  for  playing  particular  games,  d.  The 
number  of  points  required  for  winning,  e.  The 
state  of  the  game.  f.  In  certain  card  games: 
The  possession,  at  the  end  of  a  game,  of  the 
largest  number  of  pips,  for  which  the  player  scores 


GAME. 

b.  1746  HOYLE  Whist  (ed.  6)  22  Your  Game  consists  of 
King,  Queen  [etc.]. 

C.    1895  Strand  Mag.  June  607  How  Games  are  Made. 

d.  1830  '  EIDRAH  TREBOR  '  floyle  made  familiar  6  Ten  is 
game.  Ibid.  8,  Points  are  gained  by  honours  and  tricks, 
and  ten  constitute  the  game, 

6.    Mod.  The  game  is  four  all,  love  three,  etc. 

f.  i83o'EiDRAH  TREBOR ' Hoyle made 'familiar 63  All Four 
.  .Four  chances,  .for  each  of  which  a  point  is  scored,  namely, 
High.  .Low.  .Jack.  .Gamet  the  majority  of  pips,  collected 
from  the  tricks  taken  by  the  respective  players. 

g.  1874  J.  D.  HEATH  Croquet  Player  52  Unless  your 
partner  lie  at  the  boundary,  far  out  of  the  adversary's  game. 

t  9.  Sport  derived  from  the  chase.  Dog  of  game : 
one  used  in  hunting  or  sporting.  To  be  in  game :  to 
be  engaged  in  the  chase.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8649  He  . .  nolde  no  leng  abide  pat 
he  nolde  to  Is  game . .  He  wende  h;m  vorj>  an  honte^.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  C/iron,  (1810)  94  pe  Kyng  herd  his  messe,  to 
gamen  [ran  wild  he  go.  1375  EARBOUR  Bruce  vii.  402  He 
vent  till  hwnt,  for  till  assay  Quhat  gammyn  wes  in  that 
cuntre.  c  1400  Melayne  853  Sixty  grewhondes  vn  to  \P 
gamen.  1523  Act  14  <$•  15  Hen.  VIIlt  c.  10  Noble  men 
..used  and  exercised  the  game  of  huntynge  of  the  Hare. 
1576  FLEMING  Cains'  Eng*  Dogs  in  Arb.  Gamer  III.  236 
These  hounds  ..  use  not  that  liberty  to  range  at  will, 
which  they  have  otherwise  when  they  are  in  game.  1591 
Trout.  Raigne  K.  John  (1611)  49  Tis  best  we  follow  now 
the  game  is  faire.  1592  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vn.  xxxvii. 
(1597)  180  Fatly  do  they  feede  Mongst  Beasts  of  chace 
and  birds  of  game.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  /•'/,  iv.  v.  n  If  about 
this  houre  he  make  this  way,  Vnder  the  colour  of  his  vsuall 
game,  He  shall  [etc.  ].  1629  H.  BURTON  Babel  no  Bethel  78, 
I  am  neither  of  the  hound  nor  Spaniel  kinde,  dogges  of  game. 
1650  FULLER  Pisgah  \.  n.  iv.  in  The  neighbouring  Desert 
affording  the  pleasure  of  the  Game.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  n. 
342  Beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  ii, 
This  [lion]  was  Game  indeed  to  us,  but  this  was  no  Food. 
1O.  The  object  of  the  chase;  the  animal  or 
animals  hunted. 

14. .  Piers  ofFullkam  in  Hartshorne  Metr.  Tales  122  And 
steleth  away  his  ffelowes  game,  And  that  the  ffayrest  and 
fattest  of  the  fflocke.  1486  Bk.  St.  A  loans  Bivb,  Many 
howndys  will  benymme  theym  theyre  gamme  from  ther  fote. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  49  The  other  houndes 
that  seeth  y°  game  foloweth  ye  same  through  thycke  & 
thynne.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facioiis  n.  viii.  169 
He  is  carried  yppon  an  Elephantt :  and  euen  so..throweth 


the  particular  Game  they  have  in  Chase.  1808  SCOTT  Mann. 
ii.  Introd.  24  The  wolf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  game.  Mod. 
Ballad,  Hark  forward !  Our  game's  in  view,  which  we 
pursue  With  deep-toned  hom. 

fig.  1697  DRYDEN  Virf.  Past.  x.  90  No  Game  but  hope- 
less Love  my  thoughts  pursue,  a  1721  PRIOR  Cloe  Hunting 
20  At  human  hearts  we  fling,  nor  ever  miss  the  game. 

b.  transf.  a.n&  jig.  An  object  of  pursuit;  also, 
an  object  in  view.  Fair  game:  a  legitimate  object 
of  pursuit,  attack,  etc. ;  Uia  forbidden  game. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letler-bk.  (Camden)  9  To  take  occasion 
of  nu  matter  and  fresh  game.  1600  Chester  PI.  Proem  44 
Then  our  desier  is  to  satisfie— for  that  is  all  our  game. 
1680-90  TEMPLE  Ess.,  Gardening  Wks.  173!  I.  172  The 
Knowledge  of  such  Things  is  not  our  Game.  1712  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  311  p  6  Widows  are  indeed  the  great  Game  of 
your  Fortune-hunters.  1710  DE  ^azCapt.  Singleton*. (\%$a} 
182  We  saw  our  game  standing  in  for  the  bay.  1780 
COWPER  Table  T.  114  A  monarch's  errors  are  forbidden 
game.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  n.  v,  The  Plague. . 
passes  to  such  game,  As  thou,  and  smooth-faced  maidens 
like  to  thee.  1815  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Milton  (1854)  23  They 
were  indeed  fair  game  for  the  laughers.  1847  MARRYAT 
Childr.  N.  Forest  vii,  Deerstalking  is  all  very  well,  but  I  fly 
at  higher  game.  1852  Miss  YONGF.  Cameos  I.  xxx.  257  As 
to  the  unfortunate  Jews,  each  party  considered  them  fair 
game.  1872  C.  GIBBON  For  the  King  xvi,  At  any  rate  she 
is  game  much  too  high  for  him. 

11.  collect.  Wild  animals  or  birds  such  as  are  pur- 
sued, caught  or  killed  in  the  chase. 

^1290  .S.  Enf.  Leg.  I.  393/13  Among  obur  game  huy 
founden  ane  heort.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3522  (Gott  )  bat  day 
gamen  \Cott.  wayth]  fand  he  noght.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  387 
pemperour  . .  fond  al  his  fre  ferd,  bat  hadde  take  bat  time 
moche  trye  game.  1488-9  Act  4  Hen.  VII,  c.  6  The  dere  and 
game  in  the  same  [forest]  is  destroied  and  goon  1671 
MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  I.  58  One  may  beat  the  Bush  a 
whole  day,  but . .  for  all  game,  onely  spring  a  Butterfly 
1711  E.  COOKE  Voy.  to  S.  Sea  324  There  was  Water,  Tor- 
toise and  Game  enough  at  the  middle  Island.  1762-71  H 
WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anted.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  257  He  was 
particularly  famous  for  representations  of  partridges  and 
dead  game  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (I776)  III.  no 
Sanguinary  laws  were  enacted  to  preserve  the  game.  1807 
riKE  Sources  Mississ.  n.  App.  26  It  appeared  as  if  we  had 

met   (Trtffan      .....  *\-_ ..  i.r  ¥]i**^£*  »•>  »»    nc    HM1 
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just  gotten  into  the  region  of  game.     1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 

of ?£Tm        A    '-ft  3I  .She- -began,  .to  distinguish  the  traces 


b.  The  flesh  of  snch  animals  used  for  food 
1848  THACKERAY  fan.  Fair  ix,  What  good  dinners  you 
have    game  every  day  ..  and  no  end  of  fish  from  London. 
1853  SOVER  Pantroph.  194  These  same  men  ..  did  not  touch 
young  game;   they  thought  it  indigestible.    1885  POTHER- 
GILL  Dts.  Sfdent.  Life  xxxii.  280  Such  meat  at  is  taken 
should  consist  of  white  meat,  fish  or  fowl,  and  game 
C.  jocularly,  of  vermin. 
1748  G.  WASHINGTON  Jrnl.  16  Mar.,  Writ.  1880  I    2  We 

ye  nigto  before^  "°  *"*  ^  °f  ^  ^^ 
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d.  slang.     (See  qnot.) 

1676  Song  in  Warn.  Honsekprs.  5  When  that  we  have  bit 
the  bloe,  \ve  carry  aw.iy  the  game,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Game,  bubbles  drawn  in  to  be  cheated.  1785  GROSE 
Diet.  Viilg.  Tongue  s.v.  Game. 

12.  A  (lock  or  herd  of  animals  kept  for  pleasure. 
Obs.  exc.  in  a  game  of  swans. 

1482  RoL  Par!.  22  Edw.  IV,  VI.  224  Forsomoche  that  as 
well  the  Kyng  oure  Soverayn  Lord,  as  other  Lordes.  .have 
ben  gretely  replenysshed  of  Markes  and  Games  of  Swannes, 
in  divers  Countres.  1488  Will  of  Develyn  (Somerset  Ho.),  My 
game  of  swannys.  1560  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford 
285  For  upping  of  half  game  [swans]  in  cowe  meade.  1570 
Order  for  Slvannes  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  (1827)  1 1. 960  No 
person,  .shall  go  on  marking  without  the  Master  of  the  Game, 
or  his  Deputie  be  present.  1576  TURBERV.  Venerie  235  If  they 
be  many  feeding  out  togethers,  we  say  it  is  a  fayre  game  of 
conies.  1577  'n  *^'  ^-  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  393  The 

guenes  ma11""  servaunte  that  kepeth  her  game  of  beres.  1577 
ARRISON  England  n.  xix.  (1878)  i.  307  How  manie  families 
these  great  and  small  games  (for  so  most  keepers  call  them) 
haue  eaten  up.  1683  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1871/4  The  Office  and 
Place  of  Master  of  His  Majesties  Game  of  Swans  within  the 
River  of  Thames.  1788  NICHOLS  Progr.  Q.  Eliz.  (1823)  I. 
321  Lord  Herkeley  had  a  stately  game  of  red  deer  in  the 
park  adjoining.  1889  Times  12  Aug.  3/2  There  has  also 
been  time  out  of  mind,  .a  game  of  swans  building,  nesting 
and  breeding  there. 

13.  Cock  of  the  game  (see  COCK  sb.\  a  b). 

'575.  e'c.  [see  COCK  ji.'  2  b].  1684  R.  H.  School  Rtcrtat. 
134  Distempers  incident  to  the  Cock  or  Chick  of  the  Game. 
1719  D'URFEV  Pills  1 1 1.  329  You  have  the  Name,  And  would 
accounted  be  Cocks  of  the  Game.  182*  SCOTT  Nigel  xiv, 
It  will  be  long  ere  his  lordship  ruffles  a  feather  with  a  cock 
of  the  game. 

14.  The  characteristics  of  a  game- fowl;  spirit  for 
fighting,   pluck,  endurance.     Also  predicatively, 
thorough  game,  all  game,  said  of  a  person  possessed 
of  these  qualities.     Cf.  GAME  a. 

1747  J.  GODFREY  Sc.  Defence  64  Smallwood  (a  boxer)  is 
thorough  game.  1:1783  Roxb.  Ball.  (1890)  VII.  93  Such 
horses  of  mettle  and  game  As  are  worthy  to  be  recorded  in 
fame.  i8i>  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  18  The  champion's 
tried  game  made  him  yet  a  favourite.  1813  [bid.  XLII.  243 
A  young  bull  of  great  game,  made  play  for  no  less  than  nine- 
and- twenty  dogs.  1823  BYRON  Juan  vm.  ex,  The  fifth,  .died 
all  game  and  bottom.  18*9  MARRYAT  F.  Mildmay  v,  He 
never  showed  more  game.  1845  DICKENS  Lett.  (ed.  2)  I. 
139  They  were  thorough  game  and  didn't  make  the  least 
complaint.  1867  Criminal  Chronol.  York  Castle  135  This 
man  made  a  stout  resistance,  being  a  very  powerful  fellow 
and  good  game. 

15.  Short  for  game-fowl.    In  quots.  collect,  with 
plural  concord. 

1867  TEGETMEIER  Poultry  Bk.  xii.  123  Game  are  pre- 
eminently the  English  fowl ;  in  no  other  country  but  our 
own  is  the  true-bred  Game  cock  indigenous.    Ibid.  124  The 
varieties  of  Game  are  very  numerous. 
II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

16.  a.  simple  attrib.  (chiefly  in  sense  1 1  ;  cf.  also 
GAME  a.1),  as  game-beast,  -bird,  -country,  -craft, 
t  -dog  (cf.  dog  of  game  in  sense  9),  -larder,  -list, 
-pie,  -fit,  -pouch,  -preserve,  -season. 

1895  Westm.Gaz.  21  Sept.  2/2 The  largest  *game  beast  of 
the  Polar  regions.  1878  R.  JEFFERIES  Gamekeeper  at  home 
vii.  161  The  less  respectable  breeders  who  rear  *game 
birds  like  poultry  for  sale.  1855  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies 
xviii,  We  were  getting  more  and  more  into  the  *game 


Voy.  Levant  xiv.  79,  I  found  it  harder  in  my  Travels  in 
Turkey  to  keep  a  "Game  Dog,  which  I  always  had  with  me, 
than  to  keep  my  Self.  1811  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  135 
Produced  to  the  *game  larder,  .the  following  enormous  list 
of  slaughter.  1856  KANF.  Arct.  Expl.  II.  vii.  79  The  tide- 
holes  of  the  spring,  where  we  can  add  waterfowl  to  our 
'game-list.  1888  LOWELL  in  Daily  News  26  July  6/3  Long- 
fellow, my^  friend  and  neighbour,  asked  me  to  come  and  eat 
a  *game  pie  with  him.  1893  SELOI'S  Trai'.  S.  E.  Africa  409 
Many  oxen  were  killed  by  falling  into  old  *game  pits.  1808 
SCOTT  Marm.  v.  Introd.  10  The  *game-pouch,  fishing-rod, 
and  spear.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water  Bab.  8,  Miles  of  •game- 
preserves  in  which,  .the  collier-lads  poached  at  times.  1800 
WINDHAM  Sp.  Parl.  18  Apr.  (1812)!.  340 Those  very  Gentle- 
men who  in  the  *game-season,  as  it  has  been  justly  said, 
become  their  own  butchers  and  poulterers. 

b.  objective,  as  (senses  10,  n)  \  game-finder, 
•huuting,  -preserver,  -preserving,  -shooting, 
-stealer ;  game-destroying  adj. 

1860  G.  H.  K.  Vac.  Tour  127  Of  all  snarling,  ill-con- 
ditioned, *game-destroying  brutes  in  the  world,  the  wild-cat 
is  the  worst.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  xxi.  81  Officious 
Intelligencers  or  *Game-finders  for  such  as  pursue  the 
pleasures  of  Venus.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Dec.  2/2  There 
is  still  much  large  *game-hunting  for  riflemen  who  go 
west.  1800  WINDHAM  Sp.  Parl.  18  Apr.  (1812)  I.  339 
Quarrels  between  the  game  -  invaders  and  the  *game- 
preservers.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xlv,  He  talked 
about  crops.. entered  into  poaching  and  "game  preserving 
with  ardour.  1804  ASTLF.Y  50  Years  Life  I.  251  At  no  other 
'game-shooting  have  I  laughed  so  much.  1815  Sporting 
Mag.  XVI.  336  Should  we  not  also  have  *game-stealers  ? 

17.  Special  comb.  :  game-act,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment regulating  the  killing  of  game  ;  game-bag, 
a  bag  for  holding  the  game  killed  by  a  sportsman ; 
gameball  ( Tennis),  the  position  in  which  one  side 
requires  a  single  point  in  order  to  win ;  game 
bantam,  a  bantam  of  a  fighting  breed  (cf.  GAME- 
COCK) ;  game-battle  {nonce-tad^),  an  affray  with 
poachers;  f  game-bear,  a  bear  chained  up  for 
baiting ;  game-east  (Bowls'),  a  ball  placed  so  as  to 
make  sure  of  the  game;  game-certificate  =game- 


GAME. 

licence;  game-chicken, a  young  game-fowl;  game 
debt,  a  debt  incurred  by  play  or  gaming  ;  game- 
egg,  an  egg  laid  by  a  game-fowl ;  game-fish,  a 
fish  which  affords  sport  to  the  angler  in  its  capture  ; 
f  game-goblin,  a  sprite  that  plays  pranks  at  night ; 
game-hen  (see  GAME-FOWL)  ;  game-hole,  the  last 
holeinacribbage-board;  f  game-house  =  GAMING- 
HODSE  ;  game-licence,  a  licence  to  kill  or  deal  in 
game ;  gamelike  adv.  [after  marlike\,  for  purposes 
of  sport ;  •)•  game-man,  ?  a  jester,  joker ;  f  game- 
mistress  (cf.  sense  3  b) ;  f  game-place,  a  place 
where  games  are  played,  an  arena  for  contests; 
t  game-play,  a  stage-play  ;  f  game-player,  an 
athlete  or  actor;  game-tenant,  one  who  rents  the 
shooting  or  fishing  on  an  estate ;  game-trespass, 
trespassing  in  pursuit  of  game.  Also  GAME-COCK, 
GAME-FOWL,  GA.ME-KEEPER,  GAME-LAW. 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  122  r  3  He  is  just  within  the 
•Game-Act,  and  qualified  to  kill  an  Hare  or  a  Pheasant. 
l8»«  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  II.  (1863)  349  Powder- 
horns,  shot-belts,  and  "game-bags  scattered  about.  1893 
tVestm.  Gaz.  26  Apr.  5/3  Here  he  was  unfortunate,  losing 
by  a  '  let '  when  the  game  stood  at  *gameball — 10.  1867 
TEOETMEIER  Poultry  Bk.  xxiii.  248  *Game  Bantams,  both 
cocks  and  hens,  should  be  exact  and  perfect  diminutives  of 
the  ordinary  Game  fowl.  1816  in  Cobbett  Kur.  Rides  (1885) 
II.  zoo  There  was  another  young  man  . .  on  account  of 
another  *game-battle,  hanged  on  the  same  gallows  !  a  1625 
BEAUX.  &  FL.  Custom  Country  iv.  iv,  Do  not  make  a 
•game-bear  of  me,  to  play  me  hourly,  And  fling  on  all  your 
whelps.  1714  BP.  DOWNES  in  Nicolson  Epist.  Corr.  584 
A  •Game-cast  lay  so  near  the  Jack,  that  there  was  no 
drawing  it,  or  possibility  of  saving  the  game  without  driving 
the  Jack  out  of  the  green.  1811  Act  52  Geo.  Ill,  c.  93  §  5 
inarg.,  Additional  Duties  assessed  for  Current  Year,  except 
on  *Game  Certificates,  which  commence  from  5th  April 
1813.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  236  A  'game 
chicken  that  was  continually  pecking  at  another.  1844 
THIRLWALL  Greece  VIII.  155  Democrates  only  warned 
him,  '  if  he  had  any  designs  upon  Sparta,  to  hasten  them 
before  this  game-chicken's  spurs  were  grown '.  1824  Miss 
FERRIER  Inner,  xxxii,  Owing  E.  L.  seven  thousand  pounds 
for  his  *game  debts.  1699  GARTH  Disptns.  iv.  105  Thus 
Boys  hatch  *Game  Eggs  under  Birds  o'  prey,  To  make  the 
Fowl  more  furious  for  the  Fray.  1897  \Vestm.  Gaz.  20  May 
10/1  The  attention  of  rural  police  and  magistrates  is  almost 
monopolised  by  game  egg  charges.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib. 
Catal.  277  Our  freshwater  fish-fauna  is  certainly  poor  in 
•game-fish.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  597/31  Negocins.. hie 
dicitur  demon  noctuntus  qvi  illvdit  homines,  vel  gui  Indit 
cum  homitiibus,  the  *game  gobelyn.  1867  L.  WRIGHT 
Pract.  Poultry  Keeper  ii.  (1885)  15  When  there  is  a  good 
wide  range  of  any  kind,  a  few  *Game  hens  may  be  found 
profitable.  1870  HARDY  &  WARE  Mod.  Hoyle,  Cribbage  89 
Sixty  one  holes  each  including  the  'home'  or  the  •game- 
hole.  1579  NORTHBROOKE  Treatise 48  Common  *game-houses 
and  tabling  houses.  1861  Act  24  <$•  25  Vic.  Index,  "Game 


Licences.     1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xviii.  (1887)  78  Who 
it  [fencing]  warlike  for  valiauntnesse  in  armes. .  •game- 


used  it 


like  to  winne  garlandes  and  prices.  1340  Ayenb.  63  j 
hyejinges  of  be  lozeniour  and  of  t>e  •gememen  and  of  j 
scorneres.  1676  ETHEREDGE  Man  of  Mode  n.  ii,  Go  on,  be 
the  *game-mistress  o'  the  town,  and  enter  all  our  young  fops 
as  fast  as  they  come  from  travel.  1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mor. 
Philos.  (Palfr.)oo  He,  which  in  the  *game  place  runneth 
swiftest,  and  continueth  still  his  pace,  obtaineth  the  crowne 
for  his  labour.  1606  DAY  lie  of  Guts  n.  ii.  (1881)  39  The 
Ladies  reskewed  and  the  Princes,  like  crauens,  beate  out  of 
the  game-place  !  1564  tr.  Jewels  Apol.  E  iiij  b.  They  were 
laughed  and  iested  at  openly  of  the  people  in  the  common 
•game-playes.  155*  HULOET,  *Game  players,  ludii.  1564 
BECON  Humble  Supplic.  Wks.  III.  18  b,  The  papistes  decke 
themselues  lyke  Hycke  scorner  in  game  players  garmentes. 
1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  i.  10  Caligula,  who  threatned  the 
Ayre  if  it  rained  upon  his  Gameplaiers.  1891  Pall  Mall  G. 
10  Nov.  5/2  Mr.  A.  Williamson,  *game  tenant,  for  the  past 
two  seasons  has  made  a  great  pet  of  this  animal.  1896  ll'estni. 
Gaz.  5  Dec.  7/2  If  . .  they  lost  the  first  hare  on  the  prose- 
cutor's  land,  and  started  another  on  the  same  land,  they  were 
guilty  of  *game-trespass. 

Game  (g^m),  0.1  [f.  the  sb.  (sense  15).] 
Having  the  spirit  of  a  game-cock  ;  full  of  pluck, 
showing 'fight ';  plucky,  spirited.  (Said  of  animals, 
and  of  persons,  their  actions  and  attributes.) 

17*7  [see  c].  1765  Meretriciad  20  You're  game  egad — too 
much  for  such  a  cur.  1809  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIV.  3  What 
they  term  a  game  fellow.  1815  L.  SIMOND  Tour.  Gt.  Brit. 
(ed.  2)  1. 127  note,  A  tried  cock,  dog,  or  man,  is  game.  1837-39 
DE  QUINCEY  Murder  Wks.  1862  IV.  16  If  these  Friesland 
hounds  had  been  game  we  should  have  no  Cartesian 
philosophy.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  I.  230  American 
hunters .  .possessed  of  the  true  game  spirit  of  the  west.  1851 
MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xxiii,  She  [the  mare]  was 
evidently  game  to  the  backbone.  1852  R.  S.  SURTEES 
Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  Ixviii.  379  The  burning  scent  of  a  game 
four-legged  fox.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  ix.  (1880)  335 
The  white-trout  is  one  of  the  gamest  fish  that  swims.  1888 
ANNIE  S.  SWAN  Doris  Cheyne  iii.  54  You're  game,  Miss 
Doris;  you  have  a  spirit  equal  to  the  occasion.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  399  They  brought  with  them 
no  experience  in  dealing  with  a  great  rapid  river ;  but  they 
tackle  it  in  a  game  way. 

Comb.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Aug.  5/2  Some  rather  game- 
looking,  but  attenuated,  salmon-shaped  fish  were  de- 
nominated herring  hake. 

b.  Having  the  spirit  or  will  for  or  to  do  (some- 
thing adventurous). 

1856  READE  Never  too  late  I.  xxi.  216,  I  am  game  to  try. 
1859  H.  KINGSLEY  G.  Hamlyn  II.  ix.  164  That's  a  little 
more  than  you're  game  for,  I'm  thinking.  1874  DASENT 
Tales  fr.  Fjeld  14  He  was  quite  game  to  do  that. 

c.  To  die  game :  to  meet  death  resolutely ;  fig. 
to  maintain  one's  spirit  and  endurance  to  the  last. 
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17*7  GAY  Beggar's  Opera^  Good  bye,  captain  . .  die  game, 
captain.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  liv,  The  ruffian  lay  perfectly 
still  and  silent.  'He's  gaun  to  die  game  ony  how1,  said 
Dinmont.  1840  MARRVAT  Poor  Jack  xliii,  I  shall  die  game. 
1873  H.  SPENCER  Stud.  Social,  viii.  (1874)  186  The  mob  of 
roughs  who  witness  the  hanging  of  a  murderer.,  half  condone 
his  crime  if  he  'dies  game*.  1886  SIR  F.  H.  DOYLE  Kcinin. 
167  Undisguisedly  exulting  that  he  and  his  borough  had 
died  game. 

Game  Cg^'m),  a.2     [Etymology  uncertain. 

App.  adapted  from  north  midland  dialects,  where  it  has 
the  form  gwi,  homophonous  with  the  local  pron.  of  GAME 
so.1 1  perh.  shortened  from  the  synonymous  GAMMY.  The 
suggestion  that  it  is  adopted  from  Welsh  caw  (fern,  gam} 
crooked, is  unlikely,  as  the  alleged  primary  sense  of  'crooked' 
which  is  given  in  Diets,  seems  to  be  an  etymological 
figment.] 

Of  a  leg  or  arm  :  Lame.     Also  transf. 

1787  GROSE  Pr&vinc.  Gloss .^  Game-leg^  a  lame  leg.  1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxviii,  A  queer,  knowing,  shambling 
animal,  with  a  hatchet-face,  a  squint,  a  game-arm,  and  a 
limp.  1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  II.  iii,  Warrington  .. 
said  that  Bacon  had  got  the  game  chair,  and  bawled  out  to 
Pen  to  fetch  a  sound  one  from  his  bedroom.  1854  W.  GASKELL 
Led.  Lane.  Dial.  i.  4  A  poor  schoolfellow  of  mine  who  had 
a  bent  leg.  .was  commonly  said  to  have  a  'gam'  leg.  1875 
J.  PAYN  Walter's  Word  I.  i.  4  You  see  . .  with  a  game-arm 
.  .and  a  game-leg,  .one  feels  a  little  helpless. 

Game  (g^'ni),  v.  Forms  :  a.  i  gam(e)nian, 
3-5  gam-,  gomen-en,  4  gamne-n,  4,  6  gamen. 
0.  3  gome-n,  4-5  gam(m)e-n,  -yn,  4  gayme, 
(7-9  dial,  gam),  3-  game.  [The  a  forms  re- 
present OE.  gam(e]nian  (  =  QN.gamna}t  f.  gamen, 
GAME  st>.1  The  &  forms,  which  appear  first  in 
the  igthc.,  are  strictly  another  word,  indepen- 
dently f.  the  later  shortened  form  of  the  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  play,  sport,  jest;  to  amuse  oneself; 
occas.  to  indulge  in  amorous  play.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a.  c  iopo  ^ELFRIC  Gen.  xix.  14  pa  wzes  him  gefmht,  swilce 
he  gamnigende  spraece.  a  1050  Liber  Scintill.  Iv.  (1889)  172 
Gamenian  [lj.joca.ri]  mid  cnafan.  a  1300  Floriz  fy  Bi.  31 
Hi..pleide  and  gamenede  ehc  wib  ober.  a  1400-50  Alex- 
ander 4370  Quen  we  gamen  suld  &  glade  we  grete  &  we 
pleyn.  1583  STANYHURST  s&ttfis,  etc.  (Arb.)  153  Thee 
owtragious  oathes  hee  vsed  too  thunder  owt  in  gamening. 

p.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  368  J>et  heo  gleowede  and  gomede  and 
wedde  mid  oSer  men.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  i.  329  If  ye 
abide,  watkyn,  you  and  I  shall  game  with  my  distaff  that  is 
so  Rounde.  1561  Schole-fw.  Wont.  264  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
IV.  115  Bid  him  go,  when  he  would  game,  Unto  his  cus- 
tomers. 1594  DANIEL  Compl.  Rosamoiid  (ed.  2)  xlix,  We  see 
the  fair  condemned  that  never  gamed,  a  1653  6 ROME  Mad 
Couple  in.  Wks.  1873  I.  55  My  Lord  Lovelies  Gammed  with 
her.  1886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v,,  *  They  were  gamming  ', 
that  is,  playing  in  fun. 

"\  b.  To  game  at :  to  make  fun  of,  deride.  Obs. 

1611  W.  SCLATER  Tythes  (1623)  54  When  I  ..  affirme  first 
fruits  mysticall  resemblances  of  Christ.. how  merily  game 
you  at  mee  ! 

f2.  trans.  To  amuse,  please,  give  pleasure  to. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  7409  Quen  [dauid]  wit  gleu  wald  him 
^am-self  war  sembel  samen.     13..  Sir 


gammen,  His  scepe 

Benes  (A.)  3192  Ne  gamnede  hire  bat  gle  rijt  noujt.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  18  Sone  with  be  Danes  gamned 
)>am  no  glewe. 

ft.  f  1430  Sir  Tryam.  462  Moche  myrthe  was  them 
amonge,  But  ther  gamyd  hur  no  glewe. 

t  b.  impers,  with  dat.  of  pronoun  :  I  (he,  etc.) 
am  (is,  etc.)  pleased  or  delighted.  Obs. 

a.  «  1225  St.  Marker,  n  Me  gomeneS  ant  glede<$  al  of 
gastelich  murc*e. 

ft.  c  1*05  LAY.  4588  Godlac  hauede  a  god  scip  :  ne  gomede 
him  no  wiht. 

f  C.  slang.  To  make  fun  of.  Obs. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.  v.,  What  you  game  me? 

3.  intr.  To  play  at  games  of  chance  for  a  prize, 
stake,  or  wager  ;  to  gamble.  Also  quasi- trans. 
with  cognate  obj, 

a.    15x0-61  [see  GAMING  vbl.  sb.\. 

p.  1529  Privy  Purse  Exp.  Hen.  K///(i827)  14  Item  de- 
livered to  the  kinges  grace  owne  handes  for  to  game  therew1 
now  at  this  tyme  of  Cristemas,  C  //.  1555  W.  WATREMAN 
Fardle  Facions  \\.  xi.  249  Thei  [Turkes]  game  not  for  money, 
or  any  valewe  elles.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  in.  ii,  Why 
would  you  be  a  gallant,  and  not  game?  1648  JENKYN ^/zwrtf 
Guide  iii.  49  A  fit  cock  for  such  a  cock-pit  as  you  game  in. 
1706  ESTCOURT  Fair  Examp.  u.  ii,  But  for  the  future,  if  she 
must  game,  if  she  must  play,  it  shall  be  like  Children,  for 
crooked  Pins  and  Counters.  176*  GOLDSM.  NaskzZ  Tho'  he 
gamed  high,  he  always  played  very  fairly.  1777  SHERIDAN 
Sch.  Scand.  iv.  ii,  "us  a  great  pity  he  . .  loves  wine  and 
women  so  much.. And  games  so  deep.  1823  BYRON  yuan 
xiv.  xviii,  When  we  have  . .  gamed  our  gaming.  1834 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Farrers  iv.  58  The  same  power  may 
tempt  the  people  to  game  in  lotteries.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT 
Komola  \.  xiv,  Certain  ragged  men.. were  inviting  country 
people  to  game  with  them. 

b.  quasi-/rtf/w,  with  advb.  compl. :  To  throw 
away  (money),  wile  away  (time)  by  gambling. 

1634  HEYWOOD  &  BROME  Lane.  Witches  i.  H.'s  Wks.  1874 
IV.  182  No  longer  agoe  than  last  holiday  evening  he  gam'd 
away  eight  double  ring'd  tokens.  1709  MRS.  CENTLIVRE 
Gamester  v.  (1723)  igi  He  gam'd  it  away,  brother.  1760 
C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (1822)  I.  222  The  profusion  with  which 
she  gamed  away  her  money.  1781  BURKE  Ref.  Repr.  Wks. 
1812  V.  398  It  is  for  fear  of  losing  the  inestimable  treasure 
we  have,  that  I  do  not  venture  to  game  it  out  of  my  hands 
for  the  vain  hope  of  improving  it.  1837  MRS.  CAULFEILD 
Deluge  116  Here  are  dice — Let's.. game  away  these  dismal 
hours. 

Ga'nie-cock.  [f.  GAME  sb.  +  COCK  sby\  A  cock 
bred  and  trained  for  fighting,  or  of  the  breed 
suitable  for  the  sport  of  cock-fighting. 


1677  WYCHERLEY  Plain  Dealer  iv.  ii,  Young  lovers,  like 
game-cocks,  are  made  bolder  by  being  kept  without  light. 
1693  LOCKE  Ednc.  §  145  They  . .  managed  the  Dispute  as 
fiercely  as  two  Game-Cocks  in  the  Pit.  1814  W.  SKETCHLKY 
(title),  The  Cocker :  containing  every  information  to  the 
breeders  and  amateurs  of  that  noble  bird,  the  Game  Cock. 
1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville (1849)  27  He  is  likea game- 
cock among  the  common  roosters  of  the  poultry-yard. 

fig.  1737  GAY  Fables  i.  Eleph.  <5-  Bookseller  76  No 
author  ever  spar'd  a  brother,  Wits  are  game-cocks  to  one 
another,  a  1895  LD.  CLARENCE  PAGET  Autohiog.  iv.  (1896) 
80,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  feeling  that,  at  all  events,  he 
was  an  old  gamecock,  and  would  do  his  country  credit  if  he 
went  into  action. 

Ga'nie-fowl.  [f.  GAME  sb.  +  FOWL  sbJ]  a.  A 
fowl  of  some  species  regarded  as  game  :  see  GAME 
sb.  ii.  b.  A  domestic  fowl  of  the  species  used 
in  cock-fighting. 

1784  COWPER  Task  in.  512  Should  never  game-fowl  hatch 
her  eggs  again,  Nor  baited  hook  deceive  the  fish's  eye. 
1867  TEGETMRIER  Poultry  Bk.  xii.  123  The.  .superiority  of 
the  Game  fowls  bred  in  England  has  been  entirely  due  to 
the  practice  of  cock-fighting. 

t  Ga-mefol,  a.  Obs.  Also  3  gome(n)ful(le, 
4-7  gam(e)full.  [f.  GAME  sb.  +  -FUL.] 

1.  Joyful,  playful,  sportive,  jesting. 

<•  1205  LAY.  21430  pa  loh  Ar3ur..and  bus  jeddien  agon 
mid  gomenfulle  worden.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  10  Icham 
gomeful  ant  gled  lauerd  of  thi  godlec.  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xviii,  Ixxix.  (1495)  831  Wyse  and  wytty  kynde 
makyth  to  vs  gamefull  thynges  and  wonderfull  to  shewe  his 
myght.  a  1637  MIDDLETON  Chaste  Maid  in.  iii,  Which  will 
make  tedious  years  seem  gameful  to  me.  1725  POPE  Odyss. 
xix.  667  But  my  remnant  life  Heaven  shall  determine  in  a 
gameful  strife. 

2.  Fond  of  field  sports. 

1704  D'URFEY  Heir  Adopted  272  The  gameful  Prince  to 
sports  inclin'd.  .Did  Hawking  most  prefer. 

3.  Abounding  in  game. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camderis  Brit.  i.  290  Of  gamefull  parks,  of 
meadows  fresh.  1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Arth.  iv.  574  For 
warlike  Toil  he  leaves  the  gameful  Wood.  1704  POPE 
Windsor  For.  95  Now  range  the  hills,  the  gameful  woods 
beset. 

Hence  Ga-mefully  adv.>  playfully,  jestingly. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  in  A  preost . .  seide  in 
game  *  Why  chese  ?e  nou^t  me  myself?  Whos  gaume 
obere  noujt  takynge  gainfully  [etc.]. 

t  Ga'megall.  Obs-'1  [f.  GAME  sb.  +  GALL  $b2 
(?  Or  mispr.  for  ^gainegatt,  f.  GAIN-  pref.)]  A 
satirical  retort. 

1577  STANYHURST  Hist.  Irel.  HI,  90  in  Holinshed  Chron.  I, 
Shortly  after  this  quippyng  gamegall  ..  the  Counsaile  road 
to  Drogheda. 

Ga'mekee:per.  [f.  GAME  sb.  +  KEEPER.]  A 
servant  employed  in  taking  care  of  game,  to 
prevent  poaching,  etc. 

1670-1  Act  22  4-  23  Car.  If,  c.  25  §  i  Bee  it  enacted . .  That  all 
Lords  of  Mannours.  .may.,  authorize  one  or  more..  Game- 
keepers . .  who  . .  may  take  and  seize  all  such  Gunns,  Bowes 
[etc.].  1670-88  Seer.  Serv,  Money  Chas.  $  Jas.  (Camden)  07 
To  be.  .paid  over  to  the  ten  keepers  and  one  game  keeper  in 
Windsor  Forrest.  1772  HARRINGTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII. 
305  A  greyheaded  game-keeper  always  saw  the  partridge  on 
the  ground  before  they  rose.  1860  All  Year  Round  No. 
71.  485  It  is  the  gamekeeper's  business  to  repress  poachers. 

Hence  Q-a'mekeepery  a.t  nonce-wd.,  of  or  befit- 
ting a  gamekeeper.  So  also  Gamekeeping  vbl.  sb. 

1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  i.  2  The  vulgar  groomy 
gamekeepery  styles  of  dress.  1878  R.  JEFFERIES  Gaitiekeeper 
at  Home  ii.  44  The  profession  of  gamekeepmg  is  in  no 
danger  of  falling  into  decay  from  lack  of  demand  for  the 
skill  in  woodcraft  it  implies. 

t  G-a'mel,  v.  Obs.-°  [frequentative  f.  GAME  v., 
or  altered  form  of  gamen  ;  see  GAMBLE  v.']  intr. 
To  play  games.  Only  in  •)*  Ga'meling  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl,  a. 

1594  WILLOBIE  Aviso,  xxiii,  I  am  no  common  gambling 
mate,  That  list  to  bowle  in  euery  plaine.  1508  T.  BASTARD 
Chrestoleros  v.  xxxvi,  This  gameling  and  this  wanton 
luxurie.  .will  vndoe  him. 

Ga'me-law.  [f.  GAME  sb.  +  LAW.]  Usually 
pi.  Laws  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  game. 

1714  (title},  The  Game  Law..sthed.  1769  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  iv.  xxxiii,  Though  the  forest-laws  are  now  miti- 
gated . .  yet  from  this  root  has  sprung  up  a  bastard  slip 
known  by  the  name  of  the  game-law.  1823  SYD.  SMITH 
Wks,  (1867)  II.  32  The  game  laws  have  been  carried  to  a 
pitch  of  oppression  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Race  Wks.  (Eohn)  II.  32  The 
severity  of  the  game-laws  certainly  indicates  an  extravagant 
sympathy  of  the  nation  with  horses  and  hunters.  1875  STUBBS 
Const.  Hist.  §  472  This  early  game-law  was  primarily 
intended  to  stop  the  meetings  of  labourers  and  artificers. 

fig.  i8ao\V.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.(i%w)  103  The  library  was 
a  kind  of  literary  '  preserve ',  subject  to  game-laws. 

Gameless  (g£l-mles),  a.  [f.  GAME  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Of  a  country,  district,  etc. :  Containing  or  pro- 
ducing no  game. 

1848  in  CRAIG.  1864  N.  Brit.  Rev.  Dec.  420  A  more  game- 
less  forest  does  not  exist.  1891  Miss  DOWIE  Girl  in  Karp. 
104  A  fine  Scotch  contempt  for  this  gameless  region. 

Gamelos,  obs.  form  of  CHAMELEON. 

t  Ga'melyi  a.  06s.  [OE.  gamelic,  *gamenlic, 
f.  gamen  GAME  +  -lie  -LIKE.]  a.  (OE.  only) : 
Theatrical,  b.  Sportive,  merry. 

x..  .  Gloss,  in  Haunt's  Zeitschrift  IX.  450  Ridiculosum, 
gamelic  vel  bismerhc.  Ibid.  508  Theatralcs,  gamelicum. 
c  1425  Fortune  in  Rel.  Ant.  II.  8  A  lok  of  that  leuedy.  .Mi 
gode  gameliche  game  gurte  to  grounde. 


t  Ga'mely,  adv.\  Obs.  Forms :  i  gamenliee, 
3  gamli,  4  gamelich(e,  gomenly,  gamely.  [OE. 
gamenliee,  t. gamen  GAME  sb.  +  -Hce  -I.Y  a.  Cf.  prec.] 
Sportively,  a.  (OE.  only):  Artfully,  deceitfully. 
b.  Blithely,  joyfully,  playfully,  excellently. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Josk.  ix.  3  Hwst  ba  ba  Gabaniscean  gamen- 
lice  raxldon.  a  i?oo  Cursor  M.  25717  King  bat  all  craftes 
canj  Sua  gamli  \jbut  pcrh.  we  should  read  gainli]  has  bou 
graithid  for  man,  bat  [etc.].  *3>-  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Kitt.  1079 
penne  watg  Gawan  ful  glad,  &  gomenly  he  la|ed.  c  1350 
Will.  Palcrne  427  To  grete  wel  his  gode  wiif  &  gamely 
berafter  alle  his  freliche  felawes. 

Gamely  (^'-mli),  adv.-  [f.  GAME  «.'  +  -LYZ.] 
With  spirit,  pluckily,  courageously. 

1861  WHVTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harb.  131  Hotspur  . . 
struggled  gamely  to  the  top.  1879  BEERBOHM  Patagottia 
viii.  127  They  [horses]  will  . .  dash  away  . .  as  gamely  as  if 
they  had  just  been  saddled.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Aug.  7 
One  of  the  dogs  gamely  gripped  him  [the  otter], 

t  Ga'melyn.  [ad.  F.  camelin,  sauce  cameline 
(Cotgr.).]  '  A  dainty  Italian  sauce"  (Cotgr.).  Also 
sauce  gamelyn.  Cf.  CAMELINE  sb2  i. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  539  Sawce  gamelyn  to 
heyron-sewe.  Ibid.  541  Also  for  bustard,  betowre,  &  shovelere, 
gamelyn  is  in  sesoun. 

Gamen(e,  obs.  form  of  GAME. 

Gamene  (gamrn).  Comm.  Also  8  gemean, 
9  game(e)n.  [Anglicized  pronunc.  ofDu.gemeen 
common.]  (See  quot.  1858.) 

1703  THORESBY  Let.  to  Ray  (E.  D.  S.),  Gemean  matlier, 
the  common  sort.  1858  HOMANS  Cycl.  Comm.  1297  Dutch  or 
Zealand  madder  . .  is  divided  . .  into  four  qualities,  distin- 
guished by  the  terms  mull,  gamen,  ombro,  and  crops.  .The 
first  species  . .  consists  of  a  powder  formed  by  pounding  the 
very  small  roots..  It  is  comparatively  low  priced  ..  A  second 
pounding  separates  about  a  third  part  of  the  larger  roots  ; 
and  this . .  is  sold  here  under  the  name  of  gamene,  or  gameens. 

Gamener :  see  GAMNEB,  Obs. 

Gameness  (g«';mnes).  [f.  GAME  a.i  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  game ;  spirit  displayed  in 
endurance ;  courage,  pluck. 

1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  80  This  sort  of  gameness 
always  gets  a  man  the  worst  of  the  battle.  1861  HUGHES 
Tom  Brown,  at  Oxf.  xxiv,  Whatever  else  you  might  think 
of  Blake,  there  was  no  doubt  about  his  gameness.  1882 
Nature  XXV.  216  Both  species  . .  exhibit  gameness  and 
endurance  second  to  no  other  fish. 

Gamening,  obs.  form  of  GAMING. 

Gamer  (g^'mai).  See  also  GAMNEB.  [f.  GAME 
Z/.-T--EB1.]  fa.  A  gamester,  an  athlete  (obs.).  b. 
One  who  hunts  game,  a  sportsman  (nonce-use). 

c  1620-30  [see  GAMNER  2].  1887  Sci.  Amer.  15  Jan.  37 
[Labrador]  certainly  deserves  the  attention  of  gamers, 
fishers  [etc.]. 

Gamesome  (g^'-mswm),  a.  Also  4  gamsum, 
5-6  gamsome.  [f.  GAME  sb.  +  -SOME.]  Full  of 
game  or  play  ;  frolicsome,  merry,  playful,  sportive. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4103  Sche  gamsum  &  glad  gob  hem 
a-}ens.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  149/1  Gameson  (A .  Gamsome),  Indi- 
bundus.  1580  LYLY  Eitphues  (Arb.)  274,  I  now  taking 
heart  at  grasse,  to  see  hir  so  gamesome.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camden's  Brit.  i.  363  Whether  they  have  beene  . .  living 
creatures,  or  the  gamesome  Sports  of  Nature.  111659 
CLEVELAND  Wks.  (1687)  261  The  looser  pastime  of  her  game- 
some Hair.  1735  THOMSON  Liberty  in.  321  The  Shepherd 
. .  Sits  piping  to  his  Flocks  and  gamesome  Kids.  1794 
COLERIDGE  To  a  young  Ass,  How  thou  wouldst  toss  thy 
heels  in  gamesome  play  !  1841  BROWNING  Pippa  Introd.  24 
As  if  earth  turned  from  work  in  gamesome  mood.  1863  HAW- 
THORNE Our  Old  Home,  Near  Oxford  (1879)  189  The  stags 
. .  bounded  away,  not  affrighted,  but  only  shy  and  gamesome. 

Hence  Ga'mesomely  adv.,  in  a  gamesome 
manner ;  playfully,  sportively  ;  Ga'mesomeuess, 
the  quality  of  being  gamesome. 

1 60 1  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  B  ii  b,  To  catch  the  baulme- 
sweete  breathing  of  the  aire,  Which  gamesomlie  into  their 
bosomes  got.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  H.  45  The  fatter  the  Ox 
is,  the  more  gamesomly  he  goes  to  the  Slaughter.  1727 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  Gamesomeness.  1813  MOORE  Post-bae  i.  52 
A  pretty  contrivance  . .  Which,  however  high-mettled,  their 
gamesomeness  checks.  1847  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  (1861)  I.  ii. 
23  The  monkey  imitates  from  imitative  skill  and  gamesome- 
ness.  1884  Graphic  29  Nov.  566/3  In  strength  a  man,  in 
gamesomeness  a  child.  \%qo  Blackw.  Mag.  CXLVIII.  58/2 
The  smoke  puffs  gamesomely  down  the  chimney. 

Gamester  (g^'-mstai).  Also  6  Sc.  gemster, 
6-7  gamster.  [f.  GAME  sb.  +  -STEH.] 

1 1.  A  player  at  any  game  ;  also,  an  athlete.  Obs. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xx.  (1887)  82  Is  it  euer  red  that 
the  athlets  or  gamesters  vsed  walking  for  an  exercise?  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  304  Professed  wrestlers,  runners  and 
such  gamesters  at  feats  of  actiuity.  1624  QUARLES  Div. 
Poems,  Job  xvi.  10  Young  Standers-by  doe  oftentimes  see 
more,  Then  elder  Gamesters.  i66a  BLOUNT  Boscobel  n.  o  His 
Majestic  was  askt  by  one  of  the  Gamesters,  if  he  could  play 
a  game  of  Ball  call'd  Fives.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  53  The 
Gamesters  at  those  Exercises  were  very  stupid  and  thick- 
skull'd  Fellows.  1775  ADAIR  Anter.  tnd.  400  The  gamesters 
are  equal  in  number  on  each  side. 

b.  dial.  (Berks.)  A  player  at  backsword  and 
wrestling. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brmatt  I.  ii,  A  pair  of  heavy  single-sticks, 

..:.!.  ...|-i.    u >  -  t; if  t_  i  ..  ,'          ° 


gamesters,  4/.,  Wrestling,  Old  Gamesters,  s/.,  Young  Game- 
sters, 4/.  Ibid.  vi.  1 19  '  Who  are  the  old  gamesters  ? '  I  asked 
of  the  man  next  me.  '  Them  as  has  won  or  shared  a  first 
prize  at  any  revel',  answered  he.  1888  Berksk.  Gloss., 
Gc-amstcr,  or  Gaaymester,  one  who  is  skilled  at  single  stick. 
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GAMESTRESS. 

t  2.  An  actor.  Obs.  rare-*-* 

1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  I.  235  Kardes  and 
Bardis,  Gemsteris  [L.  histriones]  Glouttounis  and  syk  kynd 
of  men. 

3.  One  who  habitually  plays  at  games  of  chance 
for  money  or  other  stake  ;  a  gambler. 

1553  T.  WILSON  RJut.  51  No  greater  gamester  in  a  whole 
countrey.  1607-8  N.  Riding  Rec.  (1884)  1. 106  He  is  a  game- 
ster at  cardes  and  doth  waist  his  estate  therby.  1676 
DRVDEN  Aurens.  Prol.  23  A  loosing  Gamester  let  him  sneak 
away.  1773  GOLDSM.  Epil.  Intended  for  Mrs.  Bulkleyt 
The  Gamester . .  Oft  risks  his  fortune  on  one  desperate  throw. 
1880  BROWNING  Clive  93  Your  high-flown  gamesters  hardly 
take  Umbrage  at  a  factor's  elbow  if  the  factor  plays  his 
stake. 

fig.  1645  BP.  HALL  Remedy  Discontents  33  The  World  is 
a  cheating  gamester,  suffering  us  to  win  at  the  first.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  \\.  §  93  The  Scots  needed  not  now 
advance  their  Progress,  their  Game  was  in  the  hands  . .  of 
better  Gamesters.  1851  GALLKNGA  Italy  344  Had  he  reckoned 
the  odds  like  other  political  gamesters,  he  would  [etc.]. 

t  4.  A  merry,  frolicsome  person.   Obs. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  i.  i,  T1  have  ta'en  on 
trust  Such  petulant,  jeering  gamesters,  that  can  spare  No 
argument  or  subject  from  their  jest.  i6i3SiiAKs.  Hen.  VIII, 
i.  iv.  45  You  are  a  merry  Gamster  My  Lord  Sands. 

f5.  One  addicted  to  amorous  sport  (see  GAME 
sb.  3  b) ;  a  lewd  person,  whether  male  or  female. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well\.  iii.  188  She's  impudent  my  Lord, 
And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  Campe.  1621  FLETCHER 
Wild  Goose  Chase  n.  iii,  Good  women  scorn  such  gamesters. 
1629  MASSINGER  Picture  i.  ii,  Thou  wast  at  twelve  a 
gamester,  and  since  that,  Studied  all  kinds  of  females. 
a  1668  DAVENANT  News/r.  Plymouth,  in.  Dram.  Wks.  1873 
IV.  145  This  I  assure  you  Your  satin  gamesters  practise. 

trans/,  c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeley*  (1883)  1.  156  The 
Rams  . .  were  not  admitted  all  at  one  tyme  . .  but  some 
reserved  . .  vntill  the  former  gamsters  had  wasted  their 
strength. 

6.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  GAME  sb.  14.)  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1880  CLARK  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  701/1  The  keeper  who 

looked  after  them  [a  'game*  of  swans]  was  the  'gamester'. 

Gamestress  (g^'mstres).  10bs.  [f.  prec.+ 
-ESS.]  A  female  gamester. 

1651  HOWELL  Venice  4  She  hath  allwayes  bin  . .  chosen 
rather  to  be  a  Spectatrix  or  Umpresse,  than  a  Gamestresse. 
1665  FLECKNOE  Enigm.  Char.  (ed.  2)  10  Of  a  Gamestress. 
1796  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Camilla  V.  x.  v.  351  To  two  characters 
..she  unites  yet  a  third,  .that  of  a  gamestress. 

t  Ga'mestry.  Obs-1  [f.  GAMESTER  +  -T1.] 
The  practice  ofgaraing. 

1590  SANDYS  Ruropx  Spec.  (1632)  59  If  there  were  any 
which  should  still,  .persist  in  that  wicked  gamestrie. 

Q-amesun,  obs.  form  of  GAMBESON. 

Ganietal  (gse-mrtal),  a.  [f.  GAMETE  +  -AL.] 
Having  the  character  of  a  gamete ;  conjugating, 
reproductive,  generative. 

1888  J.  NELSON  in  Amer.  Jml.  Psyckol.  I.  390  The 
presence  of  the  reproductive  elements  exerts  a  constant 
stimulus  upon  the  brain  cells,  which  causes  them  to  generate 
characteristic  dreams,  that  in  turn  react  to  produce  expul- 
sion of  the  gametal  cells.  1891  M.  HARTOG  in  Nature  17 
Sept.  484/2  Vegetative  or  gametal  nuclei. 

Gametange  (gre-mftsendj;).  [ad.  mod.L.  ga- 
metaugium  ^ggemftse'nd^iom),  f.  gameta  GAMETE 
+  Gr.  dyyftoy  vessel.]  The  cell  or  organ  in  which 
gametes  are  produced. 

[1886  VINES  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  427/2  In  Acetabularia 
the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  gametangium  is  not  used 
up  in  the  formation  of  the  gametes.]     1889  BENNETT  & 
MURRAY  Cryptog.  Bot.  272  The  conjugating  bodies  ..  are 
motile  ciliated  swarm-spores  or  zoogametes,  produced  by 
free-cell  formation  in  ordinary  or  in  slightly  differentiated    ! 
cells  of  the  filament,  hence  termed  gametanges,  their  con-    i 
jugation  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  zygosperm. 

Gamete  (gsemrt).  Biol.  [ad.  mod.L.  gameta  \ 
ad.  Gr.  ya^rri  a  wife,  7ap4np  a  husband,  f.  ' 
yapttv  to  marry,  f.  -ya/zoy  marriage.]  (See  quot.  I 
1887.) 

1886  S.  H.  VINES  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  425/1  This  fusion 
of  two  similar  reproductive  cells— this  conjugation,  as  it  is 
termed— is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  the  sexual  process  ; 
the  zygospore  is  then  a  sexually  produced  spore,  and  the  two 
cells  which  conjugate  to  form  it  are  spoken  of  as  gametes,— 
planogametes  when  they  possess  cilia,  aplanogametes  when 
they  do  not.  1887  tr.  De  Bary*s  Fungi  495,  Gamete,  sexual 
protoplasmic  body  . .  which  on  conjugation  with  another 


in  Nature  17  bept.  484/1  y< 
gametes  differing  chiefly  in  : 

Also  in  combining  form  gu'meto-,  as  gameto- 
nucleus  (see  quot.) ;  gfametophyte,  the  sexual 
form  of  a  thallophyte,  as  distinguished  from  the 
sporophyte,  or  asexual  form. 

1801  M.  HARTOG  in  Nature  17  Sept.  484/1  The  gameto- 
nucleus  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several  nuclei.  1897  WILLIS 
Flower.  PI.  I.  ,6  These  are  often  termed  gametes/and  the 
plant  bearing  them  the  gametophyte. 

Gamey :  see  GAMY. 
Gamgaron,  obs.  form  of  KANGAROO. 
Gamic  (gae-mik),  a.     [ad.  Gr.  70/11*05,  relating 
to  marriage,  f.  70/^05  marriage.] 

1.  Biol.  Having  a  sexual  character ;  sexual. 
1864  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Biol.  I.  229  In  each  ovarium  along 

with  the  rudiments  of  agamic  eggs . .  there  usually. .  exists  the 
rudiment  of  an  ephippial  egg ;  which,  from  sundry  evidences 
is  inferred  to  be  a  sexual  or  gamic  egg.  Ibid.  230  Four  times 
.  ^as  great  as  that  contained  in  a  gamic  brood. 

2.  Geom.  Gamic  edges,  corresponding  edges  of  an 
autopolar  polyhedron.     Also  as  sb. 
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1856  KIRKMAN  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXLVII.  184  Two  such 
edges  I  call  a  gamic  pair,  or  a  pair  of  gamics,  either  being 
the  gamic  of  the  other. 

t  Ga'mical.  a.  Oh.-1  In  7  gamaoal.  [f.  Gr. 
7a/HK-ds  (f.  7a//os  marriage)  +  -AL.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  marriage  or  to  a  husband ;  marital. 

1660  R.  COKE  Power  ff  Subj.  12  Humane  Laws  are  three- 
fold, viz.  Secular,  Temporal,  or  Civil,  .or  Gamacal,  viz.  the 
Laws  of  the  Husband  ;  or  Paternal. 

Gamin  (gamxn).  [a.  F.  gamin]  A  neglected 
boy,  left  to  run  about  the  streets ;  a  street  Arab. 

1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-bk.  (1872)6  There  are  the  little 
gamins  mocking  him.  1864  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Mattie,  a,  Stray 


,  I.  vi.  (1880)  i34_  'Our  little  gamin  na^ 

Good  Samaritan  in  him ',  said  Mr.  Audley. 
Gaming  (g^'min),  vbl,  sb.    Also 6  gam^e)ning. 

[f.  GAME  a.  +-WO1.] 

1.  The  action  or  habit  of  playing  at  games  of 
chance  for  stakes ;  gambling. 

a.  c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  E  iv,  An  olde 
man  can  play,  and  keepe  his  grauitie  Of  death  the  remem- 
brance his  gamning  ought  to  be.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxofk. 
(Arb.)  51  To  him  that  compared  gamning  with  shoting 
wyll  I  answere.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Biillinger  on  Apoc.  (1573) 
14  b,  To  abuse  the  Sonday,  in  gamenyng,  drinkyng,  daun- 
cyng,  and  worldly  businesse. 

/3.  1501  Bury  wills  (Camden)  90  Suche  mony  as  I  haue 
wanne  or  loste  in  gamyng.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps. 
xviii.  21  The  master  of  a  gaming  by  whose  assurance  and 
leading  he  is  brought  foorth  to  thencounter.  a  160*  W.  PER- 
KINS Cases  Consc.  (1610)  327  Wee  may  not  Hue  idlely,  and  giue 
our  selues  to  riot  and  gaming.  1668  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857) 
II.  35,  I  saw  deep  and  prodigious  gaming  at  the  Groom- 
Porter's,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  7Y»/*?(i766)  II.  113  He  loved 
gaming  the  most  of  any  man  of  business  I  ever  knew,  a  1797 
BURKE  Fragm.  Tract  P0/>eryLaius'Wks.  IX.  364  Such  deep 
gaming  for  stakes  so  valuable  ought  not  to  be  admitted.  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Aristocracy  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  86 
Gaming,  racing,  drinking,  and  mistresses  bring  them  down. 

1 2.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  The  celebration  of 
games ;  an  athletic  or  musical  contest.  Obs. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  \.  10  Create  Personages,  whose 
Images .  .were  turned  into  Idolles,  their  woorthie  doings  into 
yearely  Gamin gs.  1600  HOLLAND  Zi^  XLV.  xxxii.  (1609)  1223 
At  the  great  and  solemne  gamings  (L.  magnis  ludis}  in 
Greece.  1606  —  Sneton.  188  Those  Cities  and  states  where 
solemne  gamings  of  musicke  are  usually  held. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  2&  gaming- humour,  -ordi- 
nary',  -place;  gaming-proof,  proof  against  tempta- 
tions to  gaming.  Also  GAMING-HOUSE,  -TABLE. 

1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  Civ  a,  You  would  make  the 
Church  like  Primero,  four  religions  in  it,  and  nere  one  like 
another,  I  cannot  out  of  his  *gaming  humour.  ?t  1600 
Distracted  Emp,  i.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  166  Thy  gameing 
humor  hath  been  like  a  fyer.  1711  SWIFT  Let.  Eng.  Tong^te 
Wks.  1755  II.  1. 189  An  the  odd  words  they  have  picked  up  in  a 
coffee-house,  or  a  *gaming  ordinary,  are  produced  as  flowers 
of  style.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  v.  254  That.. a  censor  be 
appointed,  .to  go  now  and  then  to  the  billiard-tables,  and  to 
the  other  *gaming-places.  I&IQ  Sport  ing  Mag.  XXXVI.  122 
Haifa  dozen  officers  all  *gaming-proof7  with  empty  purses. 

(ra-niing,  ///.  a.  [f.  GAME  v.  +  -ING*.]  That 
games  ;  f  sportive,  jocular. 

1552  HULOET,  Gaminge  or  full  of  game,  iocosus.  1617 
R.  CLAYTON  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1887)  II.  112 
Gibson  the  gamming  mynistir  delivered  mee  this  letter. 
1700  T.  BROWN  tr,  Fresny's  A imtsem.  Ser.  ff  Com.  104  If 
he  had  seen  any  of  our  Gaming  Ladies  there. 

Ga'ming  -  house,  [f.  GAMING  vbl.  sb.  + 
HOUSE.]  A  house  where  gaming  is  practised. 

1624  SANDERSON  Serm.  I.  251  A  prodigal  gallant,  .will  set 
. .  hundreds  of  them  [pounds]  flying  at  one  afternoons  sitting 
in  a  gaming-house.  1709  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  4525/3  The  Groom- 
Porter  doth  hereby  declare,  that  he  neither  Licenses  or 
Tolerates  any  Person  to  Game,  or  keep  Gaming-Houses. 
1755  SMOLLETT  Quix.  (i8o3\IV.  92  This  gentleman  has  been 
at  play  at  that  there  gaming-house  over  the  way.  1836 
MARRYAT  Japhet  Iv,  I  passed  the  gaming-house— I  did  pass 
it ;  but  I  returned,  and  lost  every  shilling. 
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Ga'ming-ta  ble.  [f.GAMiNGwV.  sb.  +  TABLE.] 
A  table  used  for  the  purpose  of  gaming. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  IVarres  iv.  iv.  113  He  ought  not  to 
suffer  them  anie  gaming  Tables.  1709  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
4525/3  Whereas  several  People  keep  Gaming-Houses,  Gam- 
ine-Tables, Raffling-Shops.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer. 
(1783)  II.  187  Their  furs. .  their  clothes,  their  arms,  are  staked 
at  the  gaming-table  . .  upon  a  single  cast.  1818  COBBETT 
Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  176  Money  lost  by  him  at  the  gaming- 
table or  on  the  highway.  1884  J.  HALL  Chr.  Honie  130 
Money  flowed  freely  around  the  gaming-table. 

Gamma  (garmaX     [Gr.  •y<4wta.] 

1.  The  third  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  r,  7. 

ci4oo  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  iii.  20  Here  jee  may  seen  hem 
[Lettres],  with  the  Names.. a  Alpha,  3  Betha,  y  Gamma 
[etc.].  i77sinAsH.  1885 .4  M»H'«OT  n  July  48/2  Whenever 
it  occurs  this  intrusive  gamma  is  hard. 

1 2.   =  GAMUT.     [See  GAMME.]  Obs. 

i6aa  PEACHAM  Conipl.  Gent.  xi.  (1634)  104  Two  Lutes 
of  equall  size  being,  .tuned  Vnison,  or  alike  in  the  Gamma, 
G  sol  re  vt.  1714  Explic.  For.  Words  Mas.,  Gama  or 
Gamma,  is  what  we  call  the  Gamut.  l8»5DANNELEY.EK<:yc/. 
Mus.,  Gamme.  .Gamma,  Gamut  or  Gammut. 

t  3.  Surg.  (See  quot.)  Obs.    Cf.  GAMMOT. 

1848  CRAIG,  Gatuwa.  .a  surgical  instrument  used  for  cau- 
terising a  hernia— so  called  from  its  shape  resembling  that 
letter.  1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

4.  A  common  moth,  Plttsia  gamma.  In  full 
gamma  moth. 

1869  Eng.  Meek.  24  Dec.  345/2  The  . .  caterpillar  of  the 
Gamma  moth  is  an  instance.  1882  CasseWs  Nat.  Hist.  VI. 
65  Several  of  the  Plusidx  are  also  day-flying  Moths.  The 


GAMMERSTANG. 

well-known  Gamma  Moth  or  Silver  Y  (Ptusia  gamma)  is 
one  of  these. 

5.  Comb. ,as gamma-shape Ja.(\}.;  gamma-func- 
tion Math,  (see  quot.  1805). 

1805  B.  PRICE  htfinit.  Cafe.  (ed.  2)  II.  155  The  symbol 
T(«»,  devised  by  Legendre,  has  been  of  late  ordinarily 
employed  to  denote  it ;  so  that  we  have 

T  («)  =  /^°  e  -xx"  -  '  dx. 

For  this  reason  and  for  the  sake  of  a  disiinctivc  name,  the 
definite  integral  has  been  called  the  Gamma-fuiiction.  1875 
B.  WILLIAMSON  Integral  Calc.  150  All  definite  integrals 
which  are  reducible  to  Gamma-functions.  1893  W.  M. 
RAMSAY  Ch.  in  Rom.  Emp.  xii.  262  A  gamma-shaped  crypt, 
attached  to  a  small  chapel. 

II  Gammadion  (gaem^ '-di^n).  Also  gamma- 
tion.  [a.  late  Gr.  yaufWTiov,  ya^^taStov,  f.  70/4/10.] 
A  decorative  pattern  formed  of  repetitions  or  com- 
binations of  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  gamma 
(r) ;  by  antiquaries  applied  chiefly  to  the  par- 
ticular device  called  otherwise  FYLFOT  ;  also  to  a 
figure  composed  of  four  gammas  placed  back  to 
back  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  voided  Greek  cross. 

1848  B.  WEBB  Cont.  Ecclesiol.  432  Apostles  with  gam- 
madce  (fiVr)  on  their  robes.  1871  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  (ed. 
Shipley),  Gammadion,  the  same  as  Gammadium  or  Fylfot. 
1876  ROCK  Text.  Fair.  v.  36  This  word  Gammadion  was  a 
word  applied  as  often  to  the  patterns  on  silks  as  to  the 
figures  wrought  on  gold  and  silver.  1877  LEE  Gloss.  Liturg. 

SEcel.  Terms,  Fylfot . .  was  also  called  Gammation  . .  the 
reek  term  for  this  mystical  device.     1889  ELVIN  Did. 
Heraldry,  Gammadion,  a  Cross  potent  rebated. 

atlrib.  1869  MRS.  PALLISER  Lace  ii.  19  Two  specimens  of 
.  .network,  .the  one  ornamented  with,  .shields  and  crosses, 
the  other  with  the  mediaeval  gatnmadion  pattern. 

Gammald,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GAMBOL. 

Gammaiid  (gas-marid).  [ad.  mod.L.  Gam- 
marid-se,  f.  L.  gammar-us  (cammarus),  a.  Gr. 
Ka/i/iapos  a  sea-crab  or  lobster :  see -ID.]  An  indi- 
vidual of  the  family  Gammaridse  of  amphipodous 
Crustacea,  of  which  the  typical  genus  is  Gammarus. 

1851  DANA  Crust,  n.  825  The  family  of  gressorial  Gam- 
marids. 

Gammarine  (garmarin).  Zool.  [f.  L.  gam- 
marus  (see  prec.)  +  -INE.]  (See  quot.) 

1849  BRANDE  Diet.  Set.,  etc.,  Gammarines,  Gammarina, 
the  name  of  a  family  of  Amphipodous  Crustaceans,  having 
the  genus  Gammarus,  or  the  sand-hopper,  as  the  type. 

Gammarolite  (gamaj-robit).  [f.  L.gammarus 
crab  + -LITE.]  A  fossil  crustacean  of  the  genus 
Gammarus  or  some  allied  genus. 

1846  SMART,  Gammarolite,  a  fossil  crab. 

Gammaut,  obs.  form  of  GAMUT. 

t  Gamme.  Mus.  Obs.  Also  5-7  gam.  [a. 
F.  gamme,  ad.  It.  and  med.L.  gamma,  a.  Gr. 
GAMMA,  the  letter  r,  used  as  the  symbol  of  the 
lowest  note  in  the  mediaeval  scale.]  =  GAMUT. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  90  Now  highe  notis  and  now  lowe, 
As  by  the  gamme  a  man  may  knowe.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
185/2  Gamme  of  song,  gamma.  £1470  Burlesque  in  Ret. 
Ant.  I.  86  The  goos  gagult  ever  more,  the  gam  was  better 
to  here.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  2  Here  is  the  Scale  of 
Musicke,  which  wee  terme  the  Gam.  1669  COKAINE  Poems, 
Elegie  T.  Pilkington  78  Yet  he  at  Gamut  frequent  was,  and 
taught  Many  to  play,  till  Death  set  his  Gam  out.  1717-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Gammut,  or  Gamm.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio), 
Gam,  the  first  or  gravest  note  in  the  modern  scale  of  musick. 

Gammen,  obs.  form  of  GAME. 

Gammer  (gae-mai),  sb.  Also  6-8  gammar,  5 
(once)  gandmer.  [See  GAFFER.  The  spelling 
gandmer  in  1589  shows  that  the  word  was  then 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  grandmother."]  A 
rustic  title  for  an  old  woman,  corresponding  to 
GAFFER  for  a  man. 

'575  J.  STILL  (title),  A  Ryght  Pithy,  Pleasaunt  and  merie 
Comedie :  Intytuled  Gammer  Gurtons  Nedle.  Ibid.  i.  iii, 
My  Gammer  is  so  out  of  course,  and  frantyke  all  at  ones. 
1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Pere.  i  Now  gandmer  are  not  these 
your  examples  moralized  ?  1614  B.  JONSON  Earth.  Fair  v. 
vi,  Hee  has  stolne  gammar  Vrsla's  panne.  1634  HEYWOOD 
&  BROME  Lane.  Witches  n.  H.'s  Wks.  1874  IV.  199  But 

fammer  are  not  you  a  Witch?  1719  D'URFEY  Pills  (1872) 
II.  18  Our  honest  old  Gammer  is  laid  in  the  Clay.  1742 
FIELDING  J.  Andrews  tv.  xv,  The  pedlar  . .  listened  with 
the  utmost  attention  to  gammer  Andrews's  story,  e  1815 
Houston's  Juvenile  Tracts,  Cork  Jacket  i,  '  I  will  tell  you 
a  tale '  said  old  Gammer  Green.  1833  TENNYSON  Goose  ix, 
Then  yelp'd  the  cur,  and  yawl'd  trie  cat ;  Ran  Gaffer, 
stumbled  Gammer,  a  1845  HOOD  Tale  Trumpet  viii,  There 
never  was  such  a  deaf  old  Gammer !  1866  BLACKMORE 
Cradock  Nowell  xv,  The  rector  having  learned  every  gam- 
mer's alloverishness  and  every  gaffer's  rheumatics. 

Gammer  (gse-mai),  v.  dial.  [Perh.  f.  prec.  sb. ; 
cf.  gossip,  F.  commerage,  etc.]  intr.  To  idle. 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  331  To  Gammer,  to  idle. 
1876  Whitby  Gfoss.s.v., '  Gying  gammering  about ',  saunter- 
ing and  tattling  all  over. 

Gammerel,  dial,  form  of  GAMBREL. 

Gammerstang  (gae-majstaen).  dial.  Also  6 
gamarstangue,  8-9  gammerstags,  9  Sc.  -stel, 
gomerstang.  [?  f.  GAMMER  sb.  (but  cf.  GOMERIL) 

+  STANG  pole.] 

1.  A  tall,  awkward  person,  usually  a  woman. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  23  A  Gamarstangue,  oblongitla.  1684 
Yorksh.  Dial.  348  (E.  D.  S.  No.  76)  Wad  ta  saw  thy-sell, 
thou  great  Gammerstang  !  For  sham,  Woman  !  1802  R. 
ANDERSON  Cumbld.  Ball.  25  Souple  gammerstang !  1876 
Whitby  Glass.,  Gammerstags,  a  large  awkward  female.  1882 
Lane.  Gloss.,  Gammers  tang  (N.  Lane.),  an  awkward,  tall, 
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GAMMET. 

slender  person,  male  or  female.    1890  HALL  CAlMKJ90Md5Matt 

xxiv, 'The sweep !'  'the  thief!1  '  the  wastrel !'  'thegomer- 
stang  !'  they  called  him. 

2.  A  rude,  wanton  girl. 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  331,  Gammerstags^  an  idle, 
loose  girl.  1825-80  JAMIESON,  Gammerstelt  a  foolish  girl. 
1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Gamvter-stags,  gam  me  r- 
stang,  an  idle  or  rude  and  wanton  wench. 

t  Ga'mmet.    ?  =  GROMMET. 

1778  FOORD  In  Trans,  Soc.  Arts  (1784)  II.  215,  I  still  fix 
the  line  to  the  Harpoon  . .  with  the  addition  of  what  I  call 
a  Snap  Gammet,  which  Gammet  is  made  of  rattlin  line, 
traverses  in  the  Harpoon,  next  the  breech,  and  is  sized  to 
the  line  about  two  feet  from  the  end  or  noose,  with  about 
eight  turns  of  Whale  line  yarn  ;  which  Gammet  or  sizeing, 

tuts  the  line  in  motion,  and  breaks,  but  does  not  hurt  the 
line. 

Gammin,  obs.  form  of  GAME. 

t  Ga'mmock,^.1  Obs.  [var.  CAMMOCK.]  The 

plant  Ononis  spinosa  or  Rest-harrow. 

5578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  x.  669  Gammocke  or  ground  Furze. 
1605  TIMMI:  Quersit.  i.  xiii.  65  The  salt  of  gammock,  other- 
wise called  rest-harrow,  petty  whynne,  or  ground  furze. 

Gammock  (gse'msk),  sb.-  dial.  [?f.  GAME  sl>.1 
+  -OCK.]  A  game,  jest,  piece  of  fun  ;  also  (with- 
out a  or  plural)  fun,  frolic,  foolish  sport. 

1819  '  R.  RABELAIS'  Abeillard  fy  Heloisa  176  'Tis  but  a 
fash'nable  gammock.  1823  '  JON  BEE  '  Diet.  Turf,  Gam- 
mocks,  running  up  and  down,  as  in  a  fair,  rolling  among  the 
hay,  or  flaunting  at  Vauxhall.  1827  Examiner  517/2  The 
gammocks  of  a  set  of  indiscriminating  monument-destroyers. 
1841  HARTSHORNE  Salop.  Antigua  Gloss.,  Gamockt  foolish 
sport,  practical  jokes.  1891  Sheffield  Gloss.  Supp.  s.v.t 
'She's  too  much  gammock  about  her.' 

Gammock  (gee-mak),  v.  [f.  prec.]  intr.  To 
'lark  about',  frolic  or  romp. 

1854  Miss  BAKER  Northants.  Gloss.  s.v.,  'Our  John's 
always  going  gammocking  about.'  1863  SALA  Capt. 
Dangerous  I.  viii.  225,  I  was  gammocking  in  a  hayfield 
with  another  lass.  1886  Chester  Gloss.,  Gammock,  to  play 
pranks.  1891  in  WUtsh.  Gloss. 

Gammon  'gee-man),  sb\  Forms:  5-6  gam- 
bon(e,6  gammound,gainond(e,(6Vr.  gawmond), 
6-7  gaminond,  gamon,  9  Sc.  gammont,  6-  gam- 
mon, [a.  ONF.  gambon  (mod.F.  jambwi)  ham, 
i.gambe  (mod.F. /#/«&)  leg.] 

1 1.  The  ham  or  haunch  of  a  swine.  Also  transf. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibatts,  F  ii  b,  The  peestellis  and  the  gam- 
bons  deperte  theym  .ij.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  332  In 
the  pestle  and  gammond  both  of  a  swine,  there  be  certain 
ioint  whirlbones.  1611  COTGB.  s.v.  Accule,  The  wild  Bore 
..brought  vnto  a  bay  sets  him  on  his  Gammons.  1613 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Captain  n.  ii,  I  would  have  him  [Captain 
Jacomo]  buried  Even  as  he  lyes,  crosse  legg'd,  like  one  o' 
th'  Templers,  (If  his  west-phaly  gammons  will  hold  crossing). 

2.  The  bottom  piece  of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  includ- 
ing the  hind  leg  ;  also,  a  smoked  or  cured  ham. 

a  1529  SKELTON  EL  Rumming  Wks.  (1736)  132  Than 
came  haltynge  Jone  And  broughte  a  gambone  Of  bakon 
that  was  reastye.  1555  EDEN  Decades  3  The  other  moste 
flesshy  partes  they  pouder  for  store  as  we  do  . .  gammondes 
of  bakon.  1638  R.  WHITE  tr.  Digbtfs  Powd.  Symp.  (1660) 
40  If  one  put  gammons  of  bacon,  or  beef,  or  any  other  flesh 
within  the  chimney.  1719  D'TJRFEY  /*//<&  (1872)  I.  268  A 
good  Westphalia  Gammon  Is  counted  dainty  Fare.  1771 
GOLDSM.  Haunch.  Venison  10  In  some  Irish  houses,  where 
things  are  so-so,  One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a 
show.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  in.  iii,  Gammons  of  the  tusky 
boar.  1851  D.  JERROLD.SV.  Giles  xviii,  Here's  the  bread  and 
cheese,  and  all  that's  left  o1  the  gammon  o'  bacon. 

3.  Sc.  dial.  (See  quot.) 

1825-80  JAMIESON,  Gammontst  gammons,  the  feet  of  an 
animal ;  often  those  of  pigs,  sometimes  called  petit-toes. 

4.  Comb,)    as    gammon-faced \    -visaged    adjs. ; 
gammon-essence  (see  quot.). 

1604  MARSTON Malcontent  iv.  iii,  The  sallow  Westphalian, 
gamon-faced  zaza,  Cries,  Stand  out.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water 
P.)  Wks.  n.  17  Thou  kildst  the  gammon  visag'd  poore  West- 
phalians.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  K.ersey\Ga»iw0n-£ssence  (in 
Cookery)  is  made  of  thin  Slices  of  Gammon  of  Bacon  dress'd 
in  a  Stew-pan  with  a  Ragoo. 

Gammon  (gse'man),  s?>.'2  Naut.  [Of  unknown 
origin  :  some  have  conjectured  that  it  is  f.  GAMMON 
z>.3,  and  that  the  latter  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
tying  up  of  a  gammon  or  ham.] 

1.  The  lashing  of  the  bowsprit.     Now  usually 
called  GAMMONING. 

1689  S.  SEW  ALL  Diary  12  Nov.  (1882)  I.  281  Strengthen 
the  Bolt-sprit,  the  Gammon  of  which  was  loosed.  1748 
Anton's  Yoy.  i.  viii.  82  They  had  broke  their  fore-stay  and 
the  gammon  of  the  bowsprit. 

2.  Comb,,  as  gammon-knee,  -plate,  -shackle 
(see  quots.). 

1846  YOUNG  Naut.  Diet.  s.v.  Gammoning^  It  Is  generally 
made  fast  to  a  ring,  called  the  Gammon-shackle,  formed  on 
the  end  of  the  Gammon-plate,  which  is  an  iron  plate 
bolted  to  the  stem.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Gam- 
mon-knee^  a  knee-timber  fayed  and  bolted  to  the  stem  a 
little  below  the  bowsprit. 

Gammon  (gse'manl,  j£.3  [app.  a  survival  of 
the  ME.  gamen  GAME  sb^9  or  a  noun  of  action 
f.  gamne  vb.  (see  GAME  z*.1).  Possibly  gammon 
and  backgammon  may  have  been  used  to  denote 
different  degrees  of  victory  in  the  game  of  *  tables', 
before  they  came  to  be  used  as  names  for  the  game 
itself;  on  this  view  sense  2  below  and  sense  2  of 
BACKGAMMON  would  come  before  sense  i,  but  in 
each  case  the  application  to  the  game  itself  is 
recorded  earlier.] 
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1.  The  game  of  backgammon.  Now  rare. 
1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  528  Or  the   quick   dice,    In 

thunder  leaping  from  the  box,  awake  The  bounding  gammon. 
11734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  I.  17  Whatever  games  were 
stirring,  at  places  where  he  retired,  as  gammon,  gleek, 
piquet,  or  even  the  merry  main,  he  made  one.  1800  MRS. 
HKHVKY  .Mourtray  Fam.  III.  81  Mr.  Chowles  was  above, 
playing  at  gammon  with  mistress.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct. 
Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  124  The  tailor  at  Yarrow  ford  dang  ye 
all  to  bits  baith  at  gammon  and  the  dambrod. 

2.  A  term  at  backgammon,  denoting  a  degree 
of  victory  which  scores  equal  to  two   *  hits'   or 
*  games  *  ^see  quots.  1844,  1868). 

1735  DYCHE  &  PARDON,  Gammon  . .  a  Term  in  a  Play 
called  Back  Gammon.  1778  C.  JONES  Hoyle's  Games 
Impr.  165  Six  and  Five,  a  Man  to  be  carried  from  your 
Adversary's  Ace  Point,  as  far  as  he  can  go,  for  a  Gammon 
or  for  a  Hit.  1800  Genii.  Mag.  1. 163  And  by  quick  taking 
off,  a  gammon  win.  1844  Backgammon-  47  If  one  combatant 
have  not  removed  his  first  man  before  the  other  has  re- 
moved his  last,  '  a  gammon 1  is  lost  and  won,  which  is 
equivalent  to  two  games.  1868  Boy's  Own  Bk,  500  If  you 
can  bear  all  your  men  away  before  your  adversary  has 
borne  off  one  man,  you  win  the  gammon  . .  But  if  your 
adversary  is  able  to  bear  one  of  his  men,  before  you  have 
borne  all  yours,  then  your  victory  is  reduced  to  a  hit. 

3.  Comb.)  AS  gammon- board,  -player. 

1814  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVII.  47  It  maybe  inferred  that 
he  too  was  a  gammon-player.  1851  'NiMROD*  The  Road 
17  You'I!  have  the  gammon-board  all  to  yourself. 

Gammon  (gse-mon),  j£.*  slang  or  colloq.  Also 
8  gamon.  faPP-  originally  thieves'  slang.  Com- 
monly identified  with  ME. gamen  GAME  sb*  ;  but 
the  chronological  gap  is  very  great,  and  the  mean- 
ing in  which  the  mod.  word  first  appears  does  not 
favour  this  etymology.  Perh.  there  may  be  some 
untraceable  jocular  allusion  to  GAMMON  sb$  (cf. 
next  vb.,  sense  2),  or  even  sd.~] 

1.  Thieves'  slang.    In  phrases  To  give  gammon 
(see  quot.  1720).     To  keep  in  gammon  :  to  engage 
(a    person's)    attention    while    a    confederate    is 
robbing  him. 

17*0  A.  SMITH  Hist.  Highwaymen  III.  358  Give  me 
Gamnton.  That  is,  to  side,  shoulder,  or  stand  close  to  a  Man, 
or  a  Woman,  whilst  another  picks  his,  or  her  Pocket.  1821 
HAGGART  Life  51  Going  out  at  the  door,  Bagrie  called 
the  woman  of  the  house,  kept  her  in  gammon  in  the  back- 
roonij  while  I  returned  and  brought  off  the  till.  Ibid.  68, 
I  whidded  to  the  Doctor,  and  he  gave  me  gammon. 

2.  Talk,  chatter.     Usually  gammon  and  patter. 
1781  G.  PARKER  View  Sac.  I.  208,  I  thought  myself  pretty 

much  a  master  of  Gammon,  but  the  Billingsgate  eloquence 

of  Mrs.  P not  only  exceeded  me,  but  outdid  all  that 

I  had  ever  known  eloquent  in  that  way.  1789  —  Life's 
Painter  (ed.  2)  186  Gammon  and  Patter,  Jaw  talk,  etc. 
1796  Grose's  Diet.  Vulgar  Tongue^  Gamon  and  Pattert 
commonplace  talk  of  any  profession  ;  as  the  gamon  and 
patter  of  a  horse-dealer,  sailor,  etc. 

3.  Ridiculous  nonsense  suited  to  deceive  simple 
persons  only ;  '  humbug ',  *  rubbish  *. 

1805  T.  HARRAL  Scenes  of  Life  III.  105  '  Come,  come,  none 
of  your  gammon  !'  cried  one,  'tell  us  where  the  other  black 
sheep  is'.  i&\\Lex.  Balatron.  s.v.,  What  rum  gamon  the  old 
file  pitched  to  the  flat.  iSix  J.  POOLE  Ham.  Tra-uestie  30 
Come,  that  won't  do,  my  lord ;— now  that's  all  gammon. 
1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxiv,  Some  people  maintains  that  an 
Englishman's  house  is  his  castle.  That's  gammon.  1845 
DISRAELI  Sybil  (Rtldg.)  285  Morley  has  got  round  them, 
preaching  moral  force,  and  all  that  sort  of  gammon.  1870 
H.  SMART  Race  for  Wife  x,  Come,  old  fellow,  no  gammon. 
b.  qnasi-f)*l.  Humbug  !  Fudge ! 

1827  R.  B.  PEAKE  Comfort.  Lodg.  \.  iii,  Sir  H.  (Aside) 
Gammon  !  1855  THACKERAY  Rose  fy  Ring  xv,  '  Gammon  ! ' 


exclaimed   his    Lordship.      1885    F.   A.  GUTHRIE    Tinted 
'enus  4  '  Gammon  ! '  said  Jauncey, '  that  isn't  it  *. 


Gammon  (gse-man)",  vl    [f.  GAMMON  $b$\ 
1.  trans.  To  beat  at  backgammon  by  a  'gam- 
mon*. 

1735  SAVAGE  Progr.  Divine  75  At  tables  now  !  But  oh,  if 
gammon'd  there,  The  startling  echoes  learn,  like  him  to 
swear  1  i8»3  '  JON  BEE  '  Diet.  Tnrfs.v.,  In  back-gammon 
playing,  the  loser  of  two  games  following  is  said  to  be 
gammoned.  1867  Gd.  Words  422/1  '  More  fool  you  \ 
remarked  his  father,  without  looking  up  from  the  back- 
gammon board.  'There,  madam,  you  are  gammoned.' 
1870  HARDY  &  WARE  Mod.  Hoylc,  Backgammon  142 
Having  gained  these  points,  you  have  a  fair  chance  to 
gammon  your  adversary. 


fig.  1694  ECHARD  Planing'  Ritdens  n.  iv.  168  Ne'r  a 
Gamester  of  'm  all  has  half  the  Cunning.  Faith,  'twas  an 
excellent  Cast  ;  'thas  quite  gammon'd  the  Rascal. 

f2.  intr.  To  cheat  at  play  in  some  particular 
way.  Obs. 

1700  Step  to  Bath  (ed.  2)  14  There  was  Palming,  Lodging, 
Loaded  Dice,  Levant,  and  Gammoning. 

Gammon  (gae'msn),  ^.-  [f.  GAMMON  sb.^\ 
trans.  To  cnre  (bacon)  by  salting  and  smoking. 

1836  SMART,  Gammon^  to  salt  and  dry.  1848  CRAIG, 
Gammon,  .to  make  bacon,  to  pickle  and  dry  in  smoke. 

Gammon  (gae'msn),  v.&  Naut.  [See  GAMMON 
st>.-]  trans.  To  lash  (the  bowsprit)  with  ropes  to 
the  stem  of  a  ship.  Said  also  of  the  rope. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Skipbuild.  Assist,  62  To  gammon 
the  Bowsprit.  1729  CAPT.  W.  WRIGLESWORTH  MS.  Lof-bk. 
of  the  *  Lyeir  5  Sept.,  Gammon'd  the  Bowsprit,  Rigg'd  the 
Mizon-  topmast.  c  1850  Rnditn.  Navig.  (Weale)  120  The 
rope,  .that  gammons  the  bowsprit.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  Gammon^  to  pass  the  lashings  of  the  bowsprit. 

Gammon  (gasman),  z>.4  slang  or  colloq.  [f. 
GAMMON  sb.*\ 

1.  intr*  To  talk  (plausibly  or  persuasively). 


GAMO-. 

1789  G.  PARKER  Life's  Painter  (td.  2)  186  A  fellow  that 
speaks  well,  they  say  he  gammons  well,  or  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  rum  patter.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  ii,  You 
gammons  so  about  the  rhino  that  we  must  prove  you  a  bit. 

2.  To  feign,  pretend. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet,  s.v.,  To  gammon  lushy  or 
queer  is  to  pretend  drunkenness  or  sickness.  i8ai  P.  EGAN 
Life  Lond.  vi.  346  Logic  gammoned  to  be  the  cadger  in  fine 
style,  with  his  crutch  and  specs.  1864  ELIZ.  A.  MURRAY  E. 
Nortnan  II.  n,  I  got  up  in  a  temper,  and  told  him  to  leave 
me.  He  laughed,  and  said  I  was  gammoning.  1868  H.  C.  R. 
JOHNSON  Argent.  Al/>$  in  Keeping  his  eyes  on  the  docu- 
ment, and  *  gammoning  '  to  read  it. 

3.  trans.  To  stuff  with  ridiculous  nonsense,  to 
humbug,  deceive,  hoax.     Const,  into,  out  of. 

i8ia  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet,  s.v.,  A  man  who  ..  by  a 
plausible  defence  has  induced  the  jury  to  acquit  him  . .  is 
said  by  his  associates  to  have  gammoned  the  twelve  in  prime 
twig.  1821  EGAN  Life  in  London  V.  280  Flashy  Nance  (who 
had  gammoned  more  seamen  out  of  their  \ills  and  power 
than  the  ingenuity  or  palaver  of  twenty  of  the  most  know- 
ing of  the  frail  sisterhood  could  effect).  1825  BUCKSTONE 
Bear  Hunters  i.  i,  There  !  that's  just  the  way  she  gammons 
me  at  home.  1836  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz.  v,  I.  .waited  at  table, 
and  gammoned  the  servants,  and  nobody  had  the  least  idea 
I  was  in  possession.  1837  -—  Picknv.  xiii,  So  then  they 
pours  him  out  a  glass  o'  wine,  and  gammons  him  about  his 
driving,  and  gets  him  into  a  reg'lar  good  humour.  1873 
BLACK  Pr.  Thule  ix,  To  go  and  gammon  old  Mackenzie  into 
the  belief  that  he  can  read  poetry. 

Hence  Gammoning  vbl.  sl>.  and  ///.  a.  Also 
Ga'mnioiier,  one  who  gammons  ;  one  who  '  gives 
gammon*  (see  GAMMON  sb±  i)  to  an  accomplice, 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.  s.v.  Gammon^  A  thief 
detected  in  a  house  whicli  he  has  entered  upon  the  sneak . . 
will  endeavour  by  some  gammoning  story  to  account  for  his 
intrusion.  1821  HAGGART  Life  66  The  Doctor  came  from 
the  kitchen,  and  played  the  part  of  the  gammoner  so  well, 
that  I  made  my  escape  without  being  observed.  1833 
MONCRIEFF  Totn  <$•  Jerry  L  i,  Fly  to  the  gammoners,  and 
awake  to  everything  that's  going  on.  1838  DICKENS  Nick. 
Nic&.xvi,  The  same  gentleman  who  had  expressed  an  opinion 
relative  to  the  gammoning  nature  of  the  introductory  speech. 

1881  Argonaut  (S.  Francisco)  2  Apr.,  Mr.  M ,  one  of  the 

oiliest  of  oily  gammoners. 

Gammoning1  (gae'manirj),  "vbl.  sb,  Naut.  [f. 
GAMMON  z/.;J  +  -iNGV|  The  lashing  of  ropes  by 
which  the  bowsprit  is  made  fast  to  the  stem  or 
cutwater. 

1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  iii,  The  Negro  threw  himself 
on  the  Gammoning  of  the  bowsprit.  1853  KANE  Grinnell 
Exp.  xxxii.  (1856)  280  Her  bowsprit  ..  is  now  completely 
forced  up,  broken  short  off  at  the  gammoning.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-Ik,,  Gammoning^  seven  or  eight  turns  of  a 
rope-lashing  passed  alternately  over  the  bowsprit  and 
through  a  large  hole  in  the  cut-water,  the  better  to  support 
the  stays  of  the  foremast. 

G-ainmoothe,  obs.  form  of  GAMUT. 

1  Ga'mmot.  Obs.  rare.  [var.  GAMUT  (cf.  It. 
'  gamaut,  a  note  in  Musike,  also  the  name  of  a 
Barbers  toole'  (Florio). 

The  instrument,  also  called  GAMMA,  received  its  name 
from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  letter  T,  the  symbol  of 
the  musical  note  gamma  «/.] 

(See  quot.) 

1583  HIGINS  tr.  Junins'  Nomenclator  263  Scohpomachte- 
riuni.  .an  instrument  seruing  to  cut  out  the  rootes  of  vlcers 
or  sores  :  it  is  called  the  incision  knife,  or  gammot.  1656 
in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1721-9*  in  BAILEY. 

Gammut.h,  obs,  form  of  GAMUT. 

Gammy  (gse'mi),  a.  dial,  and  slang,  [dial. 
equivalent  of  GAMY.] 

1.  Tramps' slang;     Bad,  not  good. 

1839  in  '  Di'CANGE  ANGLICUS  '  Vitlg.  Tongue^  Gammy, 
bad.  Gammy  stitff>  spurious  soap  or  medicine.  1846 
R.  L.  SNOWDEN  Magistr.  Assist.  344  Bad  coin,  Gammy 
lowr.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  364  A  mark  being 
placed  on  the  door  post  of  such  as  are  bone  or  gammy  in 
order  to  inform  the  rest  of  the  school  where  to  call  and 
what  houses  to  avoid. 

2.  Theatr.  (See  quot.) 

1889  BARKERS  &  LELAND  Slang,  Gammy  . .  old,  ugly, 
Passes. 

3.  Lame.  Cf.  GAME«.2  Also  as  sb.  a  lame  person. 
1879  Miss  JACKSON  Skropsh.  Word-bk.  s.v.,  '  A  gammy 

fut.      1893  in  FARMER  Slang. 

Gammy  (gse'mi),  sb.  slang.  [?  f.  prec.]  Cant, 
the  canting  language. 

1893  FARMER  Slang  s.v.,  citing  (in  error)  Grose  Diet.  Vitlg. 
Tongue  (1785),  Do  you  stoll  the  gammy?  Do  you  under- 
stand cant? 

i  Ga-mner,  ga'mener.  Obs.    \i.  gamen  vb. 

(see  GAME  z>.">)  +  -ER  i.] 

1.  A  gamester,  a  player,  a  gambler. 

1309  BARCLAY  ShyP  of  Folys  (1570)  148  Such  are  great 

? miners  hauing  small  substance.  1529  MORE  Comf.  agst. 
'rt'6.  i.  Wks.  1162/2  Then  left  them  their  gameners  and 
slily  slonke  awaye.  1563  ABP.  PARKER  Articles,  Whether 
your  Persons,  Vicars,  and  Curates  be  common  gameners. 
"S^S  J-  HALLE  Hist.  Expost.  p.  xvii,  If  thou  have  not  as 
great  desyre  to  thy  boke,  as  the  greatest  gamner  hath  to 
his  game,  thou  shalte  never  worthily  be  called  cunnyng  in 
this  art. 

2.  An  athlete. 

1567  Bauld-wtn's  Mar.  Pkilos,  \\.  v.  77  b,  The  gamner 
breaketh  his  le§  in  dauncing.  .his  arme,  his  shoulder,  or  his 
necke  in  wrestling.  [So  in  later  eds.  until  1600;  eds.  1610 
gammer,  c  1620-30  gamer.] 

Gauming,  obs.  form  of  GAMING. 

Gamo-  igse;m^),  combining  form  of  Gr.  yapos 
marriage,  used  in  various  mod.  scientific  terms,  as 
Gamoma-nia  [MANIA]  (see  quot) ;  Chunomo'r- 


GAMOGENESIS. 

phisra  [Gr.  popip-ri  form]  (see  quot.).  Chiefly  in 
adjs.  used  in  Botany,  describing  plants  or  organs  in 
which  certain  specified  parts  are  united  together,  as 
Gamog-.vstrous  [Gr.  •YOOTIJ/J  stomach]  (see  quot.)  ; 
Gamope-talous  [PETAL],  having  the  petals  united  ; 
Gamophyllous  [Gr.  <pv\\ov  leaf],  having  the 
leaves  united ;  Ga'moplijrte  (see  quot.) ;  Oamo- 
se-palons  [SEPAL],  having  the  sepals  united. 

1876  BALFOUR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  142/1  The  union,  .may 
take  place  by  the  ovaries  alone,  while  the  styles  and  stig- 
mata remain  free,  the  pistil  being  then  *gamogaslrous.  1885 
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*Ganiomania,  a  form  of  insanity  characterised  by  strange 
and  extravagant  proposals  for  marriage.  1866  BRANDE  & 
Cox  Diet.  Sci.  etc.  II.  10  *Gamomorphism,  that  stage  of 
developement  of  organised  beings  in  which  the  spermatic 
and  germinal  elements  are  formed,  matured,  and  generated, 
in  preparation  for  another  act  of  fecundation,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  genetic  cycle.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat. 
Syst.  Bot.  161  Their  petals  cohere  in  a  long  tube  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  ^gamopetalous  Crassulaceae.  1872 
OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  I.  iv.  36  The  corolla  is  gamopetalous 
and  irregular.  Ibid.  \.  v.  50  In  this  instance  the  perianth  is 
"gamophyllous.  1880  BAKER  in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XVIII. 
14  The  Aloes  ..  are  characterized  by  their  gamophyllous 
perianth.  1889  GIBSON  Elfm.  Biol.  132  The  term  *gamophyte 
will  be  employed  throughout  in  preference  to  oophyte,  as 
taking  into  account  both  the  male  and  the  female  sexual 
organs.  1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  329  The  word 
*gamosepalous  has  been  proposed,  but  it  is  not  much  em- 
ployed. 1860  OLIVER  Less.  Bot.  (1873)  29  The  calyx  is 
gamosepalous  ;  that  is,  composed  of  coherent  sepals. 

Gamogenesis  (gsem<5d^e'nesis).  Biol.  [See 
GAMO-  and  GENESIS.]  (See  quot.  1885.) 

1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Anim.  Kingd.,  Cxlent.  75 
'  Gamogenesis  ',  in  which  the  ovum  to  be  developed,  must 
first  be  brought  into  contact  with  spermatozoa.  1864 
H.  SPENCER  lllustr.  Univ.  Progr.  370  Multiplying  only  by 
gamogenesis.  1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Gamogenesis,  genera- 
tion by  the  conjunction  of  structures  from  different  in- 
dividuals, being  sexual  reproduction. 

Hence  Gamogene'tic  a.  [see  GENETIC],  of  or 
pertaining  to  gamogenesis,  producing  or  produced 
by  gamogenesis ;  Gamogene'tically  adv.,  in  a 
gamogenetic  manner  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

1864  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Biol.  I.  226  Gamogenetic  struc- 
ture. 1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  Introd.  28  Agamo- 
genetic  and  gamogenetic  reproduction.  z888  J.  T.  GULICK 
in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XX.  216  Every  gamogenetic  species. 

Gamogins,  var.  GAMASHES. 

t  Ga'mond.  Sc.  Obs.  Forms  :  6  gamount, 
galmound,  -mand,  gawmound.  [from  earlier 
gambat  —  Y.  gambade;  see  the  forms  under  GAMBOL 
sb.  The  form  may  be  due  to  some  association 
with  gamount = GAMMON  sb.1]  A  gambol,  or  leap- 
ing movement  in  dancing. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvi.  u  He  bad  gallandis  ga 
graith  a  gyiss,  And  kast  vp  gamountis  [M.  gambauldis,  R. 
galmandls]  in  the  skyis,  That  last  came  out  of  France.  1535 
LYNDKSAY  Satyre  452  Now  hay  !  for  ioy  and  mirth  I  dance. 
Tak  thair  ane  gay  gamond  of  France,  a  1572  KNOX  Hist. 
Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  43  He  lapp  up  mearely  upoun  the 
scaffold,  and,  casting  a  gawmound,  said.  '  Whair  ar  the  rest 
of  the  playaris  ? '  a  1591  ADAMSON  in  R.  Ford  Harp  Perthsh. 
(1893)  4  Ay  when  I  hit  the  mark  I  cast  a  gamound. 

Hence  f  Ga  moudiug  vbl.  sb. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  66  It  vas  ane  celest  recreation  to 
beheld  ther  lycht  lopene,  galmonding  [orig.  ed.  galmouding], 
ttoidling  bakuart  and  forduart. 

Gamosh,  var.  GAMASH. 

Gamp  (gsemp),  sb.  [after  Mrs.  Sarah  Gamp, 
a  monthly  nurse  in  Dickens'  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
who  carried  a  large  cotton  umbrella.] 

1.  A  woman  resembling  Mrs.  Gamp  ;  a  monthly 
nurse  or  sick  nurse  of  a  disreputable  class. 

1864  Sun  28  Dec.  2/6  '  A  regular  Gamp ',  meaning  thereby 
.  .a  fat  old  dowdy  of  a  monthly  nurse,  or  a  very  large, 
bulgy,  loosely  tied  cotton  umbrella.  1889  A.  R.  HOPE  in 
Boy's  Own  Paper  3  Aug.  697/2  She  was  a  trained  hospital 
nurse  of  the  class  that  is  fast  driving  last  generation's  Sally 
Gamps  out  of  the  field. 

2.  An  umbrella,   esp.   one  tied  up  in  a  loose, 
untidy  fashion. 

1864  [See  i].  1883  G.  R.  SIMS  Lifeboat,  etc.,  Midsummer 
Day,  He  donned  his  goloshes,  and  shouldered  his  gamp. 
1887  J.  A.  STERRY  Lazy  Minstrel  (1892)  134,  I  trust  your 
Gamp  is  water-tight  ! 

attrib.  1881  Macm.  Mae.  XLV.  62  Grasping  his  gamp 
umbrella  at  the  middle. 

Gamp  (gaemp),  a.  Sc.     ?  Playful,  sportive. 
1776  in  Herd  Collect.  Sc.  Songs  II.  23  She  is  sae  jimp,  sae 
gamp,  sae  gay. 

Gamp  (ga;mp),  v.  Sc.  [echoic;  cf.  champ] 
trans.  •  To  eat  greedily,  devour,  gulp '  (Jam.). 

1805  A.  SCOTT  Poems  154  (Jam.)  A  wally  dish  o'  them 
weel  champit,— How  glibly  up  we'll  see  them  gampit,  As 
clean  s  a  bead. 

Gamphrel  (gae-mfrel).  Sc.  [Cf.  GOMERIL.] 
A  fool,  a  stupid  or  senseless  fellow,  a  blockhead. 

1728  RAMSAY  Fables,  Horse's  CVw«/>/.,To  gallop  with  some 
gamphrel  idle. 

Gampish  (gas-mpij),  a.  [f.  GAMP  sb.  +  -ISH.] 
Of  an  umbrella  :  Like  Mrs.  Gamp's,  loosely  tied 
up,  bulging.  Hence  Ga-mpishness. 

1863  W.  CORY  Lett.  $  Jrnls.  (1897)  90  His  master  was 
making  up  my  Bond-Street  umbrella  into  a  double  bulge  of 
gampishness.  1864  Derby  Day  ii.  18  As  if  you  had  been 
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mortifying  the  flesh  by  carrying  a  gampish  umbrella  up 
Piccadilly,  and  back  again.  1883  FENN  Middy  *  Ensipti 
xxviii.  174  An  unmistakeable  gingham,  with  a  decidedly 
Gampish  look. 

Gamsigradite  (gse'msigra^dait).  Mm.  [f. 
Camsigrail  in  Servia,  where  it  is  found  +  -ITE.]  A 
velvet-black  variety  of  amphibole. 

1862  Amcr.  yrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  n.  XXXIV.  213  Breithaupt  has 
given  the  name  gamsigradite  to  a  black  hornblende,  from 
Gamsigrad,  in  Servia.  1864  in  WATTS  Diet.  C/iem.  II.  771. 

Gamut  (gK'nwt).  Forms:  6  gamo(u)th, 
(gammouthe,  7  -oothe,  7  gam(m)uth,  6-7 
gamma  ut  (7  gammaut),  gam-ut,  8  gammut, 
6-  gamut.  [Contraction  of  med.L.  gamma  ut; 
f.  GAMMA  the  name  of  the  symbol  r  (introduced 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  represent  a  note  one  tone 
lower  than  the  A  which  began  the  scale  inherited 
from  classical  times)  +  ut,  the  first  of  a  series  of  six 
syllables  used  as  the  names  of  the  six  notes  forming 
a  hexachord. 

The  names  of  the  six  notes  are  from  certain  initial  syllables 
in  the  following  sapphic  stanza  (Hymn  for  St.  John  Baptist's 
day) :  Ut  queant  laxis  rffionare  fibris  Mm  gestorum/amuli 
tuorum,  Solve  polluti  /abii  reatum,  Sancte  lohannes.] 

1.  The  first  or  lowest  note  in  the  mediaeval  scale 
of  music,  answering  to  the  modem  G  on  the  lowest 
line  of  the  bass  stave.    Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1530  PALSGR.  224/1  Gammouthe,  gamme.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tom.  Shr.  in.  i.  73  Gamouth  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord  : 
A  re  to  plead  Hortensio's  passion.  1597  MORLEY  Introd. 
Mus.  4  The  first  note  standeth  in  Gam-lit.  1630  J. 
TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Bawd  Wks.  I.  o6/i  There  is  not  any 
note  aboue  Ela,  or  below  Gammoth,  but  she  knows  the 
Diapason,  a  1653  G.  DANIEL  Idyll  v.  147  From  Gamut 
Earth,  notes  above  Ela  Ayre.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus. 
i.  i.  2  According  to  these  three  Septenaries,  Gam-ut  U  the 
lowest  Note.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  12  [An  Echo]  . .  which 
answers  to  no  Note  so  clearly  as  to  Gamut. 

2.  The  '  Great  Scale '  (of  which  the  invention  is 
ascribed  to  Guido  d'Arezzo),  comprising  the  seven 
hexachords  or  partial  scales,  and  consisting  of  all 
the  recognized  notes  used  in  mediaeval  music.     It 
extended  from  r  ut  (  =  G  on  the  lowest  line  of  the 
bass  stave)  to  E-la  (  =  E  in  the  highest  space  of  the 
treble).  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  comely  coystrowne  13  Wks.  1843  I. 
15  But  for  in  his  gamut  carp  that  he  can,  Lo,  Jak_woIoT  be 
a  jentylman  !  1596  Pathw.  to  Mits.  Aija,  It  is  need- 
full  for  him  that  will  learne  to  sing  truely,  to  vnderstand 
his  Scale,  or  (as  they  commonly  call  it)  the  Gamma  vt.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  HI.  i.  71,  I  am  past  my  gamouth  long  , 
agoe.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  ii.  94 
Many  of  them  could  say  their  Gammoothe  . .  but  knew  not  | 
how  to  proue  a  note.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  \.  \.  3  The  i 
Gam-ut  is  drawn  upon  fourteen  Rules  and  their  spaces,  and 
doth  comprehend  all  Notes  or  Sounds  usual  in  Musick.  1782 
BURNEY  Hist.  Mits.  (1789)  II.  ii.  85  The  whole  scale  was  called 
gammut.  1825  DANNELEY  Encycl.  Mus.  s.v.  Gamme,  This 
gamut  comprised  in  all,  twenty  notes,  viz.  from  G,  first  line 
bass  clef,  to  the  sixth  of  its  double  octave,  or  to  the  fourth 
space  E,  treble  clef. 

3.  Hence  in  later  use :  The  whole  series  of  notes 
that  are  recognized  by  musicians.     Sometimes  also 
used  for  :  The  major  diatonic  scale,  or  the  '  scale ' 
recognized  by  any  particular  people,  or  at  any 
period. 

1709  ADDISON  Taller  No.  157  P  13  They  make  a  greater 
Sound  than  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  whole  Gammut. 
1774  '  JOEL  COLLIER  '  Mus.  Trav.  10  She . .  screamed . .  most 
harmoniously  through  the  whole  gamut  from  a  to  g  in- 
clusively. 1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  v,  There  was 
more  of  the  bass  than  of  any  other  part  of  the  gamut  in  his 
performance.  1827  CARLYLE  Misc.,  Goethe  (1860)  183  It  was 
chanted  through  all  the  notes  of  the  gamut.  1800  TYNOALL 
Glac.  II.  i.  227  This  spectrum  is  to  the  eye  what  the  gamut 
is  to  the  ear.  1864  TENNYSON  Sea-dreams  227  And  ever  as 
their  shrieks  Ran  highest  up  the  gamut. 

b.  The  compass  or  full  range  of  notes  which 
a  voice  or  instrument  is  capable  of  producing. 

1639  J.  CRUSO  Art  of  Warre  Ded.,  A  souldiers  Gammaut 
goes  farre  beyond  E-la.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  50 
The  gammuth  of  every  municipal  fidler.  1825  DANNELEY 
Encycl.  Mus.  s.  v.  Gamme,  At  the  present  day  the  word 
gamut  denotes  the  compass  of  sounds  for  each  instrument, 
viz.  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  note. 

4.  trans/,  and  fig.  The  whole  scale,  range,  or 
compass  of  a  thing. 

1626  T.  H.  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  14  Chaunge  the  Gamuth, 
and  say,  He  is  noble,  be  hath  therfore  the  more  obligation 
to  be  perfect.  1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  xii.  97  The 
painter's  gamut.  1824  F.  JEFFREY  Ess.  Beauty,  Encycl. 
Brit.  Suppl.  II.  193/1  Various  learned  treatises  upon  the 
natural  gamut  of  colours.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities  II. 
i,  The  sounders  of  three-fourths  of  the  notes  in  the  whole 
gamut  of  Crime.  1864  BURTON  Scot.  Abr.  III.  i.  122  He 
ran  over  the  gamut  of  Latin  metre.  1883  Harper's  Mag. 
822/2  The.  .stocks  were  running  ..  up  and  down  the  gamut 
from  $i  to  $700  a  share. 

5.  Comb.,  as  f  gamut-string  (see  quot.). 

1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  u.  92  The  Bass- Viol ..  is  usually 
strung  with  six  strings . .  the  fifth,  the  Tenor,  or  Gam-ut 
String. 

Gamy  (g^'-mi),  a.  Also  9  gamey.  [f.  GAME 
sb.  +  -yl.] 

1.  Abounding  in  game.  Of  a  sportsman  :  Bent 
upon  game. 

1848  Blacknv.  Mag.  LXIV.  170  The  keen  sportsman,  .will 
find  abundant  pastime  and  recreation  in  so  gamy  a  land  as 
this.  1863  Pilgr.  over  Prairies  I.  14  An  individual,  .whose 
..weather-stained  red  coat,  and  gamy  cast  of  eye,  seemed 
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to  bespeak  a  huntsman.  1891  Field  10  Dec.  883/3  Any 
gamey  or  rabbity  district. 

2.  Spirited,  plucky  :  showing  fight  to  the  last. 
1844  DICKENS  A  fart.  Chuz.  xi, '  Well . .  wot  if  I  am  [shot] ; 

there 's  something  gamey  in  it,  young  ladies,  ain't  there  ? ' 
1867  F.  H.  LUDLOW  Fleeing  to  Tarskish  142  Mounted  on 
a  gamy  thoroughbred.  1881  Century  Mag.  XXIII.  45/1, 
I  crept  out  of  the  fortress  with  half  a  dozen  stalwart  and 
gamy  U.  S.  regulars  at  my  heels.  1883  Ibid.  XXVI.  383/2 
The  artificial  fly  alone  should  be  used  to  lure  the  gamy  bass. 

3.  Having  the  flavour  of  game  that  has  been 
kept  till  it  is  '  high  '. 

1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting^-j  Nothing  approaches 
the  parts  most  relished  by  the  natives  in  richness  of  flavour 
and  racy,  gamey  taste.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  xi,  The 
haunch  of  mutton  vapour-bath  having  received  a  gamey  in* 
fusion.  1884^  R.  WALKER  Five  Threes  59  The  latter  [a 
kangaroo]  being  rather  gamey,  the  effects  were  counteracted 
by  having  a  pocket  full  of  orange  blossom. 

Jig.  18..  LOWELL  FitzAdam's  Story  Poet.  Wks.  1890 
IV.  225  His  language,  wherethrough  ran  The  gamy  flavor  of 
the  bookless  man. 

Gan  (gsen).  slang.  [Perh.  connected  with 
GANE  v.\  or  possibly  a.  Welsh  gtiwu,  Cornish 
ganau,  mouth.]  The  mouth. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  (1869)  82  Can,  a  mouth.  1609 
DEKKER  Lanthorne  «r  Candle-It.  Cjb,  Thou  shall  pek  my 
lere  In  thy  Gan.  1641  BROME  Joviall  Crew  n.  Wks.  1873 
III.  391  This  Bowse  is  better  then  Rum-bowse,  It  sets  the 
Gan  a  gigling.  111700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Gan, 
a  Mouth,  Canns,  the  Lipps.  1715  in  New  Cant.  Diet.  1785 
in  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  s.y. 

Gan,  erron.  form  of  can  in  to  can  thanks  (see 
CAN  v.1 10). 

Gan,  pa.  t.  of  GIN  ;  obs.  infin.  of  Go. 

Ganand,  var.  GAINAND,  and  gangand  GANGING. 

Ganate,  obs.  form  of  GANNET. 

Ganat(te,  obs.  form  of  GNAT. 

tGauch,  sb.  Obs.  In  7-9  gaunch.  [related 
to  GANCH  v.  (F.  ganche  in  the  original  of  quot. 
1718.)] 

1.  The  apparatus  employed  in  the  execution  of 
criminals  by  ganching ;  the  punishment  itself. 

1695-6  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  ll.  1623  By  reason  of  that  tor- 
ment hee  died  presently  upon  the  Gaunch.  1686  J .  SCOTT 
Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  91  Scorch  their  tender  Parts  with  Fires, 
and  rake  their  Bowels  with  Spikes  and  Gaunches.  1718 
OZELL  tr.  Tovrne/orfs  Voy.  I.  72  The  Gaunch  is  a  sort  of 
Estrapade,  usually  set  up  at  the  City-gates.  The  Execu- 
tioner lifts  up  the  Criminal  by  means  of  a  pully,  and  then 
letting  go  the  rope,  down  falls  the  wretch  among  a  parcel 
of  great  iron  flesh-hooks,  a  1783  H.  BROOKE  Fool  ofQual. 
(1792)  V.  254,  I  would  rather  suffer  the  gaunch  than  [etc.]. 

2.  A  gash  or  wound  made  by  a  boar's  tusk.     (Cf. 
GANCH  v.  2.)  arch. 

1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  ix,  I  have  heard  my  father  say., 
that  a  wild  boar's  gaunch  is  more  easily  healed  than  a  hurt 
from  the  deer's  horn. 

t  Ganch,  v.  Obs.  Also  7-8  gaunch,  7  gansh. 
[ad.  F.  *gancher  (in  pa.  pple.  ganchi  '  Let  fall  (as 
in  a  strappado)  on  sharp  stakes  pointed  with  yron, 
and  thereon  languishing  vntill  he  dye,'  Cotgr.)  ad. 
It.  *ganciare,  (.  gancio  hook  =  Sp.  gancAo.] 

1.  trans.  To  impale  (a  person)  upon  sharp  hooks 
or  stakes  as  a  mode  of  execution. 

•615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  i.  66  The  offending  woman  they 
drowne,  and  the  man  they  gansh.  1655  Massacres  in 
Piedmont  35  They  gaunched  many  . .  after  the  Turkish 
manner.  1690  DRYDEN  Don  Sebast.  in.  ii.  Take  him  away ; 
ganch  him,  impale  him,  rid  the  world  of  such  a  monster. 
1718  OZELL  tr.  Tournefort's  Voy.  I.  72  If  a  Cain  happens 
to  be  taken  they  give  him  no  quarter ,  he  is  either  impal  d  or 
gaunch'd.  a  1783  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1792)  IV.  86 
In  about  five  days  after,  a  convict  was  to  be  ganched. 

2.  Of  a  boar :  To  tear  or  gash  with  the  tusk  (in 
pa.  pple.  ganched}. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  in.  (1626)  50  Fierce  Saluage, 
[a  dog]  lately  ganched  by  a  Bore.  1640  G.  DANIEL  Trin- 
arch.,  Hen.  V,  ccv,  One,  ganch't  i'  th'  flanke,  breakes  with 
a  Restive  Scorne  ;  And  claps  his  Crest  through.  1783 
Ainsworth's  Lat.  Diet.  (Morell)  iv,  s.v.  Adonis,  Being 
gaunched  by  a  boar's  tusks,  he  died  in  the  bloom  of  his 
youth. 

Hence  f  Oa-nching  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1614  W.  DAVIES  Trav.  etc.  B  iij  b,  Their  ganshing  is 
after  this  manner :  He  sitteth  vpon  a  wall,  being  five 
fadomes  high . .  right  vnder  the  place  where  he  sits,  is  a  strong 
Iron  hooke  fastned,  being  very  sharpe  ;  then  is  he  thrust  off 
the  wall  vpon  this  hooke  with  some  part  of  his  body,  and 
there  he  hangeth  sometimes  two  or  three  daies  before  he 
dieth.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  mi.  (1626)  158  The 
dogs  he  [a  boar]  wounds  with  ganching  blowes.  ^1683  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XIV.  443  For  any  hainous  crime  against  the 
Government  either  Gaunching  or  excoriation,  or  cutting 
off  the  legs  and  arms. 

Gander  (gje'ndaa),  sb.  Forms:  I  gan(d)ra, 
3-4  gandre,  5  gandere,  (-dir,  -dur),  gonder,  6 
gaundre,  Sc.  ganar,  gan(n)er,  9  dial,  ganner, 
gonder,  4-  gander.  [The  orig.  stem  is  perhaps 
*ganron-,  the  d  being  a  euphonic  insertion  between 
n  and  r  as  in  thunder  :—OE.iunor.  Outside  of 
English  the  word  is  found  only  in  Du.,  LG.  and 
South  Ger.  gander,  MLG.ganre  ;  the  other  Teut. 
languages  show  different  formations,  as  G.  ganser- 
ich  (earlier  ganser),  ON.  gasse,  Sw.  gase. 

Although  used  as  the  masc.  of  GOOSE  (OE.  g6s :— OTeut. 
*gans-)  there  is  some  doubt  whether  it  is  etymologically 
cognate  with  that  word.  While  goose  represents  an  OAr.yan 
*ghans-  with  palatal  gh-,  it  is  possible  that  OE.  gati(d)ra 
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may  be  cognate  with  Lith.  gandras  stork  ;  this  would  imply 
a  root  beginning  with  velar  gh-^  to  which  may  also  be 
referred  OE,  ganot  GANNET,  OHG.  gana^o,  ganip  (MHG. 
ganze,  also  gem),  Du.  gent,  all  meaning  'gander'.  Cf. 
gania,  said  By  Pliny  N.H.  x.  xxii.  27  to  be  the  Ger.  name 
of  a  small  white  goose,  OK.  gante,  jante,  gente,  wild  goose, 
Pr.gttnta  wild  goose  (in  the  mod.  dialects  variously  used 
for  'wild  goose  ',  '  black  stork  ',  and  '  heron  ').  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  gander  may  have  been  originally  the 
special  name  of  some  kind  of  water-bird,  and  that  its  asso- 
ciation with  goose  is  accidental,  perh.  arising  from  the 
alliterative  phrase  '  goose  and  gander  '.] 

1.  The  male  of  the  goose. 

c  1000    ^ELFRIC    Gram.    (Z.)    307   Anscr,    gandra    [v.  r. 

anraj.  c  1220  Bestiary  392  De  coc  and  te  capun  $e  [the 
fox]  feccheS  ofte  in  5e  tun,  And  te  gandre  and  te  gos,  bi  5e 
necke  and  by  Se  nos,  haleS  is  to  hire  hole,  c  1400  M  AUNDEV. 
(1839)  xx-  2l6  In  tne»se  vyneres  ben  so  many  Wylde  Gees 
and  Gandres.  c  1400  Lan/rartc's  Cirurg,  197  Her  [leper's] 
skyn  .  .  wole  bicpme  as  it  were  j?e  skyn  of  a  gandir  bat  hise 
feberis  weren  pilid  awey.  c  1430  LYDG.  Horst  Shepet  $  G. 
(Roxb.)  8  Ghoos  ne  gander  ne  grene  gosselyng.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  vm.  xi.  33  The  syluer  ganer,  flyghterand 
wyth  lowd  skry.  1548  CRANMER  Catech.  24  b,  These 
papistes.  .say  that  thys  verse..  is  verefied  of  the  gose  and 
the  gaundre.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  VertueofTaylc 
Wks.  n.  126/1  Grand  Gouernour  of  Guls,  of  Geese  and 
Ganders.  1766  [ANSTEY]  Bath  Guide  ad  fin.,  Fat  be  the 
gander  that  feeds  on  thy  grave.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  ffist. 
VI.  xi.  123  The  female  hatches  her  eggs  with  great  assi- 
duity ;  while  the  Gander  visits  her  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
1887  BOWEN  Virg.  Eclog.  ix.  36  A  cackling  gander  among 
sweet  swans  of  the  stream. 
b.  Phrases  and  proverbs. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyfi  of  Folys  (1570)  68  That  goose  that 
still  about  will  wander.  .Shall  home  come  agayne  as  wise 
as  a  gander,  a  1529  SKELTON  Image  Hyfiocr.  in  Doctour 
Pomaunder  As  wise  as  a  gander  Wotes  not  wher  to  wander. 
1579  LYLY  Euphnes  (Arb.)  275,  L.haue  heard,  that  as 
deepe  drinketh  the  Goose  as  the  Gander,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
New  Maxims  Wks.  1720  IV.  123  What  is  Sawce  for  a  Goose 
is  Sawce  for  a  Gander.  1881  SAINTSBURY  Dryden  v.  102 
But  what  is  sauce  for  the  nineteenth-century  goose  is  surely 
sauce  for  the  seventeenth-century  gander. 

2.  fig.  A  dull  or  stupid  person  ;  a  fool,  simpleton. 
1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  20  b,   Another  for  a  Gose,  that 


graseth  upon  his  ground,  tries  the  lawe  so  hard,  that  he 
proves  himself  a  Gander.  1589  Pappe  iu.  Hatchet  C  ij  b, 
Finding 


proves  himself  a  Gande 

ding  nothing  but  dung,  the  gander  wisht  his  goose 
alive.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  IVks.  n.  161  But  prethee 
hold  thy  prating,  witlesse  Gander,  Shalt  ne'r  haue  honor  to 
become  my  Pander.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  1 1 .  No.  49.  2/2  Many 
Women  wou'd  make  meer  Ganders  of  such  wise  Querists. 
1816  J.  GILCHRIST  P kilos.  Etym.  216  Perhaps  some  great 
critical  gander  will  come  flapping  and  flourishing  out  of  the 
flock. 

b.  slang.  '  A  married  man  ;  in  America  one  not 
living  with  his  wife  ;  a  grass-widower1  (Farmer). 

3.  attrib.   and    Comb. ,   as   gander-feast^   -goose, 
•neck ;  gander-gutted  adj. 

1586  WARNER  Alb  Eng.  m.  xvi.  (1589)  66  Their  *Gander 
Feast,  what  Manlius  and  Camillus  did  therein . .  I  pretermit. 
1631  BRATHWAIT  IVkitnzies,  Decoy  28  As  one  borne  to  more 
ineanes  than  braines,  hee  behaves  himselfe  like  a  very 
*gander-goose.  1837  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  i.  xviii,  A  real 
*gander-gutted  lookin  critter,  as  holler  as  a  bamboo  walkin 
cane.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  $  Mel.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  14  A 
*gander  neck,  A  thinne  lippc,  and  a  little  monkish  eye. 

4.  Special    comb,    (mainly    slang}  ;     gander- 
month,  -moon,  themonthafter  a  wife's  confinement 
(?  allusion  to  the  gander's  aimless  wandering  while 
the  goose  is  sitting)  ;  gander-mooner,  a  husband 
during    this    period ;    gander-party    U.  S.    (see 
quot.)  ;  gander-pull,  -pulling   U.  S.,  a  sport  in 
which  a  horseman  riding  at  full  speed  tries  to  clutch 
the  greased  neck  of  a  live  gander  suspended  by  the 
feet  and  to  pull  its  head  off  (cf.  goose-riding} ; 
gander's  wool,  feathers.     Also,  in  the  name  of 
a  plant,  gander-sour vy-grass. 

i636DEKKER/FtiW.A'zw^rf(7;wii.Ciij,Is1t*Gandermoneth 
with  him  ?  a  1652  BROME  Eng.  Moor  in.  i.  Wks.  1873  II.  40 
I'le  keep  her  at  the  least  this  Gander  moneth,  While  my  fair 
wife  lies  in.  1796  Grose's  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  (ed.  3), 
Gander  Month,  that  month  In  which  a  man's  wife  lies  in  : 
wherefore,  during  that  time,  husbands  plead  a  sort  of 
indulgence  in  matters  of  gallantry.  1886  Chesh.  Gloss,  s.  v. 
Gonder-moon^ Oh,  it's  *gonder  moon  wi'  'im;  he's  lost  and 
dusna  know  what  he's  doin'.  1617  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY 
Faire  Qttarr.  iv.  iv.  139  Wandering  *  gander- mooners,  Or 
muffled  late  night-walkers.  1866  LOWELL  Billow  P.  Introd., 
Poems  1890  II.  106  *  Gander-par ty^  a  social  gathering  of 
men  only.  1843  HALIBURTON  Attache  II.  iv.  58  It  puts  me 
in  mind  of  '  *Gander  Pulling '.  [A  description  follows.] 
1885  Miss  MURFREE  Proph.  Gt.  Smoky  Mount,  v.  103  They 
were  making  ready  for  the  gander-pulling.  1691  ABP.  SAN- 
CROFT  Let.  in  D'Oyly  Lift  II.  12  *Gander-scurvey-grass. 
1600  BRETON  Pas<?uzrsF0oFs-ca##e(Grosan)  23  Such  braines 
belined  with  "Gander's  wooll. 

Hence  Ga-iiderism,  conduct  of  or  befitting  a 
gander ;  Oa'nderous  a.,  pertaining  to  a  gander. 
nonce-wds. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Taytor's-Goose'WVs.  i.  111/2 
The  Gander  in  my  face  with  fury  flew  ..  My  Horse  he 
started,  to  the  ground  I  went,  Dismounted  in  that  (Gande- 
rous)  tournament.  I  should  say  Dangerous,  but  sure  I 
am  That  Ganderous  is  a  Dangerous  Anagram.  1888 
Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  415  This  little  piece  of  ganderism  put 
my  gay  visitant  into  excellent  good-humour. 

Guilder  (gDe'ndsj),  v.  dial.  Also  gonder,  Sc. 
gainder.  [f.  prec.] 

1.  intr.  t  a.  (See  quot.  1687.)  b.  To  wander  aim- 
lessly, or  with  a  foolish  air  like  that  of  a  gander. 

1687  MIECE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  \\.  s.v.,  To  go  a  gandering, 
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whilst  his  Wife  lies  in,  chercher  A  se  dri>ertiraillenrs[&.c.}. 
i8az  HOGG  Perils  of  Man  III.  vii.  202  What  are  ye 
gaun  gaindering  about  that  gate  for,  as  yc  didna  ken 
whilk  end  o'  ye  were  uppermost.  1865  H.  KINGSLEV  in 
Macttt.  Alag.  June  131  The  dcerhounds  get  between  every 
body's  legs..  and  gander  about  idiotically.  1886  Chesfl. 
Gloss.,  s.  v.,  Wheer  art  gonderin  to? 

2.  transf.  To  ramble  in  talk. 

1858  HUGHES  Scouring  White  Horse  v.  95  '  But  about 
the  sports,  William  ?  '  '  Ees,  Sir,  I  wur  gandering  sure 
enough  ',  said  the  old  man.  1867  H.  KINGSLEY  Silcote  ofS. 
xlix.  (1876)  360  You  sit  gandering  in  that  chair.  1886 
Chesk.  Gloss.,  Gander,  to  ramble  m  conversation,  to  be- 
come childish. 

Ga'ndergOOSe.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  6 
gandergose,  -gosses,  7  -glass  (-grass),  6-9 
-goose  (9  gandigoslings).  Also  6  kandle- 
gostes,  9  dandy  goshen,  -goslings.  [Of  un- 

certain origin.  Skinner  (1671)  suggests  GANDEB 
and  goss  =  GORSE,  but  the  proper  form  of  the 
word  is  doubtful.]  The  plant  Orchis  mascitla. 

c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  (Copland)  E  ij  a,  Anoint  the 
eyes  that  are  blearid  w'  the  ioyce  of  gandergose  or  lady 
traces.  issaELYOT,  O  rchis  .  .  some  call  it  in  English  gander- 
goose  some  raggewoorte.  1613  DENNYS  Seer.  Angling  in 
Arb.  Garner  1.  157  Purple  narcissus  like  the  morning  rays, 
Pale  Gander-glass  and  azure  culverkeys.  1783  A  inffworth's 
Lat,  Diet.  (Morell)  n,  *Cynosorchis.  .also  gander-goose,  or 
rag-wort.  18931  \Viltsh.  Words,  Gandigoslings,  early  Purple 
Orchis.  Also  Dandy-goslings. 

Qandir,  gandre,  obs.  forms  of  GANDEB. 

Gandmer,  obs.  form  of  GAMMEB. 

Gandrees,  var.  GANTBEES. 

t  Gane,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  gan.  [Perh.  related 
to  GANE  #.]  ?  An  ngly  countenance. 

15..  7DUNBAR  Interl.  Droichis  164  Vale  to  me  a  mekle 
wyf,  A  gret  ungracious  gan.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxv. 
56,  I  luif  rycht  weill  Jour  graceles  gane.  1508  —  Flyting 
167  Thy  gane  it  garris  us  think  that  we  mon  de.  Ibid.  199. 
1513  DOUGLAS  Ariel's  vni.  iv.  180  As  to  behald  his  vgfy 
ene  tuane,  His  terrible  vissage,  and  his  grysly  gane. 

t  Gane,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  I  ganian,  4-6  gane, 
5  gayne.  /3.  3  gonien,  4-5  gone,  5  goon  (?gwone). 
[OE.  ganian  =  OHG.  geinSn  :-OTeut.  *gain6jan  ; 
related  to  the  synonymous  OE.gtean  str.  vb.  =  ON. 
gina,  and  OE.  ginian,  gconian  wk.  vb.  =  OHG. 
gindn,  gintn  (MHG.  ginen,  genen,  mod.Ger.  gdh- 
nen),  MDu.  genen  (in  Kilian  ghienen),  and  OS1. 
smalt,  Lith.  zinqti.  The  same  root  (OAryan  *ghei-~) 
without  the  n  suffix,  has  given  rise  to  vbs.  of  similar 
meaning  in  most  of  the  European  branches  of  the 
Aryan  family  :  cf.  OS1.  zijatf,  Lith.  zioti,  L.  hidre, 
hl-scfrc,  OHG.  gijtn,  gien,  also  (with  w  suffix) 
giwi-n  (MHG.  giwen,  geweri},  Du.  geeuiaen;  the 
ONorthumbrian  giwiga  to  ask,  demand,  may  cor- 
respond to  this. 

The  normal  ME.  form  of  OE.  gdnian  would  \xgane-n  in 
Northern  dialects  andgone-it  in  other  dialects.  This  agrees 
generally  with  the  recorded  distribution  of  the  forms,  but 
gane  occurs  in  Chaucer.  The  relation  of  this  word  to  the 
synonymous  ME.  lane,  %otie  (see  YAWN  v.)  is  obscure.] 

intr.  To  open  the  mouth  wide,  to  gape  or  yawn. 

o.  c  loop  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cviii.  i  [cix-.  2]  peah  be  me  syn- 
fulra,  inwitfulra,  mu5as  on  ganian  [L.  os  apertum  est],  a  xioo 
Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  462/26  Oscitantes,  ganiende.  cnS6 
CHAUCER  Manciple's  Prol.  35  See  how  he  ganeth  lo  this 
dronken  wight  As  though  he  wolde  swolwe  vs  anonright. 
c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  294  Be  not  gapynge  nor 


ganynge,  ne  with  by  mouth  to  powt. 
149/2  To  Gane  (A,  Gayne),/atiscere,  hiare.     IJSOP 
0/1   He  ganeth  as  he  had  nat  slepte  ynoughe. 


LEVINS  Manip.  19/7  To  Gane,  yane,  oscitare. 

ft.  <  1250  Meid  Maregrete  xliii,  Ho  sei  a  foul  dragun  ine 
be  hurne  glide  Berninde  ase  fur,  ant  goninde  ful  wide. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  263  And  tho  she  gan  to  gaspe  and 
gone,  And  made  signes  many  one.  c  1420  Avow.  Arth.  xii. 
He  [the  boar]  began  to  romy  and  rowte  And  gapes  and 
gones.  14. .  Tvndale's  Vis.  1250  To  Satanas  cast  we  hym 
that  grymiy  gwonis  [v.r.  gronis]  He  schalle  hym  swolow 
all  attoonis.  c  1460  Towmclcy  Myst.  xvii.  47  And  all  nyght 
after  grankys  and  goonys  On  slepe  tyll  I  be  broght._ 

Hence  t  Gaining  vtl.  sb.,  gaping  or  yawning. 

c  looo  /ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  162/37  Oscitatio, 
ganung.  t'  1440  Promp.  Parv.  185/2  Ganynge  or  ganynge, 
oscitatns.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  149/2  A  Ganynge,  hiatta, 

Gane,  var.  gone  pa.  pple.  of  Go. 

Gane-,  obs.  form  of  GAIN-. 

t  Ganefish.  Ots.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  con- 
ceivably a  mistake  for  garrefish^\  —  GARFISH. 

1611  COTGR.,  Aiguille.. a  Horne-backe,  Piper-fish,  Gane- 
fish. Arfic,  a  Hornefish,  Hornebeake,  Snacotfish,  Ganefish, 
Piperfish.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Gane-fish,  a  hornbeak. 
Somerset.  [Not  in  any  Somersetshire  glossary.] 

Ganer,  Ganet(te,  obs.  ff.  GANDER,  GANNET. 

Gang(g2erj),^.1  Also  (in  senses  i~4only)  I  gpng, 
Northunib.  jeong,  3-4  Jong;  (in  sense  8)  ganne. 
Seealso  GONG.  [OE.  gang,  gpngstT.ma.se.  =  OFris. 
gong,  gung,  OS.  gang  (Du.  gang),  OHG.  gang 
(MHG.,  mod.G.  gang},  ON.  gang-r  (Da.  gang, 
Sw.gSttg),  Goth.gagg--s:— OTeut.  *gaygo-z,  noun  of 
action  related  to  *gatjgan  GANG  ».',  to  go.  Cf. 
the  cognate  ON.  ganga  wk.  fern.,  walking,  course, 
££?«£•  neut.  pi.,  a  passage,  lobby  (from  which  some 
of  the  Eng.  senses  may  possibly  be  derived).] 
I.  Action  or  mode  of  going ;  way,  passage. 

f  1.  //.  Steps,  goings,  jonrneyings.    (OE.  only.) 

c  825  ' '«/.  Psalter  xvi[i).  5  Gefreme  gongas  (L.  gressus] 


GANG. 

mine  in  stijum  Sinum.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  76  Gif  mon 
on  mycelre  rade,  o)>l>e  on  miclum  gangum  weorae  ^eleorad. 
t  2.  The  power  of  going,  ability  to  walk  about. 
q6%  Ic  hine  ne  mihte,  }>a  metod  nolde,  ganges  je- 
.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  229  He  forjiaf  blinde  manne 
jeseohSe,  and  halten  and  lamen  richte  gang,  a  1115  Leg. 
Katli.  500  Karen  buten  herunge,  honden  buten  felunge,  let 
buten  a  ^onge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24000  O  wijttes  all  me 
wantid  might,  Gang,  and  steyuen,  and  tung,  and  sight,  All 
failled  me  pat  tide. 

t  b.  Manner  of  going,  gait  or  carriage.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28516  Lucheri  has  don  me  scrud  Me- 
self,  and  bere  my  bodi  prud  In  gang,  in  chere,  in  contenance. 
a  1327  in  Rel.Ant.  I.  124  Nou  nabbey  nout  that  jong  That 
speche  ne  that  song.  1606  HOLLAND  Siteton.  155  Some 
special  one,  whose  gesture  habitt  and  gang  [L.  ittccssiim} 
hee  might  . .  imitate.  1626  W.  SCLATER  Expos.  2  Thess. 
(1629)  iu.  9  Casually  . .  may  . .  children  sometimes  [fall]  on 
lathers  gestures,  or  gange  of  body. 
t  C.  The  act  of  walking.  Cbs. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  li.  23  His  gang  garris  all  jour 
chalmeris  schog. 

t  d.  Jig.  Currency  (of  money ;   cf.  ON.  gang- 
silfr,  current  coin).   Obs. 

1488  Sc.  Acts  "Jos.  IV  (1814)  II.  208/2  J>e  said  penny  of 
gold  to  haue  course  &  gang  for  xxx.  J»e  saidis  grotis. 

1 3.  A  journey ;  sometimes  with  definition  of 
extent,  as  a  day's  gang.  Obs. 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  ii.  44  Cuomon  s«>ng  daejes 
[L.  iter  diei;  cyjs  Rvshw.  gonga  daejes].  c  1020  Rule  St. 
Benet  (Logeman)  86  pa  ba  on  gange  synd  asende  [L.  qjti 
in  itinere  sunt  directt\.  c  1200  ORMIN  8909  Ferrdenn  towarrd 
Nazarseb  An  da33ess  gang  til!  efenn.  c  1905  LAY.  i298peonne 
he  ferden  for5  we!  feole  dawen  5ong.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath. 
2502  From  beonne  as  ha  deide,  twenti  dahene  ?ong.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  5983  Thre  dais  gang,  na  mare  ne  less,  We  must 
weind  in  to  wildirness. 

t  b.  A  travelling  or  resorting.   Obs. 

1645  PAGITT  Heresiogr.  (1647)  84  By  reason  of  a  gang  of 
silly  women  with  child  to  the  Image  of  our  Lady  of  Steining 
.  .to  which  they  did  trot  with  many  rich  offerings. 

4.  A  way,  road,  or  passage.     Now  dial. 

(With  quot.  1882  cf.  ON.  gong  neut.-pl.  a  passage,  lobby.) 

C9SO  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  i.  3  Rehta  doe3  stiga  vel 
geongas  his  [c  yjsRvshw.  gongas].  971  Blickl.  HOHI.-L&)  pa 
men  pe  beam  habban.  .him  taecean  hfes  wej  &  rihtne  gang 
to  heofonum.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Gang,  a  term 
synonymous  with  road,  often  used  with  a  specific  or  descrip- 
tive prefix,  as  Bygang,  Crossgang,  Downgang,  Oulgang, 
Ufgang.  1876  Mid.  Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Gang,  division  of  a 
mine,  .a  continuous  succession  of  galleries  or  gangs.  Ibid., 
Gang,  a  path  ;  also,  a  narrow  way  of  any  kind.  i88a  Lane. 
Gloss.,  Gang,  a  lobby  in  a  farm-house, 
f  b.  The  course  of  a  stream.  Obs. 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  n.  iv.  §  6  On  >35re  ea  gong.  1467 
Ac/a  Audit.  (1839)  8/r  pe  actioune.  .anent^e  abstractioune 
of  pe  water  of  Northesk  fra  be  aid  gang.  Similarly  in  1493 
Ada  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  307. 

e.  A  walk  or  pasture  for  cattle  ;  also,  the  right 
of  pasturing.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 


Lady's  meadow  ',  answered  his  brother  officer. 

f  5.  A  step  or  rung  of  a  ladder.   Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  A  rmonry  HI.  327/1  The  Roofe  Ladder  . . 
is  usually  made  with  broad  Ganges  to  go  into  the  higher 
storyes. 

6.  dial.  A  turn  or  spell  at  any  work  or  exercise  ; 
see  Go  sb.    [Cf.  Du.  gang  (obs.),  Da.  gang,  Sw. 
g&ng,  a  time,  occasion.] 

1879  Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Gang,  turn  to  play.  '  It's  thy  gang 
noo.' 

7.  Sc.  The  quantity  or  amount  usually  carried  at 
one  time  (cf.  GAIT  rf.3  and  Du.  een  gang  water, 
Ger.  ein  gang  wasser,  two  pailfuls). 

1590  in  R.  Chambers  Domestic  Ann.  (1858)  I.  201  note, 
John  Borthwick,  baxter,  to  get  four  boins  of  beer,  with  four 
gang  of  ale,  and  to  furnish  bread.  1808-25  JAMIESON  s.v., 
A  gang  of  feats,  the  quantity  brought  by  a  number  of 
ponies  at  each  trip  (Shetland).  1827  POLLOK  Let.  in  Life 
11841)  357  The  said  servant  shall,  at  each  returning  gang  of 
milk,  churn  one  of  the  churns.  1858  RAMSAY  Remin.  Ser.  i. 
(1860)  50  They've  drucken  sax  gang  o'  waiter. 

5  The  OE.  gang,  gpig,  privy,  appears  in  later 
Eng.  only  as  GONG,  q.v. 
II.  A  set  of  things  or  persons. 

8.  A  set  of  articles  such  as  are  usually  taken 
together. 

So  Ger.  gang;  applied,  e.g.  to  a  set  of  cart-wheels,  of 
horseshoes,  etc. 

c  1340  Durh.  MS.  Aim.  Roll,  v  ganges  de  feleis.  1395-6 
Itid.,)  gange  del  spaks.  1453-4  MS.  Hostitt.  Roll,  Durham, 
iij  gang  et  di  . .  de  felys  pro  rotis  inde  fiendis,  iij  gang  del 
spekys.  i«8  Wills  St  Inv.  N.  C.fSurtees  1835)  162 Twoo  gang 
of wayne  fellowes  wtb  heades  and  moldeburdes.  1580  Extracts 
Aberdeen  Reg.  (1848)  II.  38  The  gang  of . .  horss  schone. 
1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrul.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Vcy.  \.  (1694)  28 
The  main  Mast  must  be  unrig'd,  and  a  new  gang  of  shrouds 
fitted.  1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words  29  Gang,  a  row  or  set, 
v.  g.  of  teeth  or  the  like.  It  is  in  this  sense  a  general  word 
all  over  England.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  163, 
I  had  fitted  her  with  a  gang  of  oars,  and  upon  tryal  they 
gave  way  after  the  rate  of  3  knots.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE 
Cookery  vi.  101  Boil  a  gang  of  calfs-feet  to  a  strong  jelly. 
1829  NIARRYAT  F.  Mildmay  iii,  Didn't  we  make  a  gang  of 
white  hammock-cloths  fore  and  aft.  1886  Ripon  Ckron. 
4  Sept.  8/3  Beast  feet  from  icrf.  to  «.  per  gang  of  four. 

b.  esp.  A  set  of  tools  or  implements  so  arranged 
as  to  work  simultaneously. 

1806  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Essex  (1813)  I.  147  Mr.  Rogers., 
uses  a  gang  of  extremely  light  harrows.  1874  KNIGHT  Did. 
Mech.l.  940/2  Gangs  of  plows  have  been  arranged  for  work 


GAN  GK 

by  attaching  a  number  of  plows  to  a  bar  at  proper  distances. 
1883  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  824/2  A  '  gang ',  as  a  set  of  saws 
is  called,  .arranged  at  different  intervals. 

9.  A  company  of  workmen. 

This  and  the  following  senses  appear  to  be  peculiar  to 
Eng.;  the  ON.  drauga-gangr,  etc.,  have  often  been  com- 
pared,  but  -gang-r'm  these  compounds  means  not  'gang  , 
but  the  act  of  going  about.  It  would  appear  that  in  nautical 
use  the  word  meaning  '  set  of  things  '  (sense  8)  was  extended 
to  the  sense  '  set  of  persons  ', '  crew ',  which  had  earlier  been 
expressed  by  the  cognate  and  like-sounding  GING. 

16*7  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman^s  Gram.  vi.  27  Man  the  Boat 
is  to  put  a  Gang  of  men,  which  is  company  into  her,  they 
are  commonly  called  the  Coxswaine  Gang.  1668  PEPYS 
Diary  (1877)  V.  159  Home  to  dinner  with  my  gang  of 
clerks,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Gang. .  a  Society  of 
Porters  under  a  Regulation.  1706  PHILLIPS  led.  Kersey) 
s.v.,  In  Sea-Affairs,  Gangs  are  the  several  Companies  of 
Mariners  belonging  to  aShipfetc.].  1775  ROMANS  A/wW«  182 
Hogshead  staves  of  white  oak  are  made  by  what  are  called 
gangs  of  people ;  a  stave  making  gang  consists  of  five  persons. 
1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  \.  185  A  gang,  con- 
sisting of  6  persons,  will  make  20,000  bricks  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  1863  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia  25  There  are 
here  a  gang  of  coopers.  1891  Law  Times  Rep.  LX  V.  577/1 
He  was  unloading  four  ships,  each  with  a  gang  of  four  men. 

b.  A  company  of  slaves  or  prisoners. 

1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  1808  V.  83  A  gang  of  Maroon 
slaves,  suddenly  broke  loose  from  the  house  of  bondage.  1831 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Demerara  \.  7  The  second  gang  consisted 
of  young  boys  and  girls.  1883  OUIDA  Wanda  1. 13  Now  and 
then  a  gang  of  such  captives  would  go  by  on  foot  and 
chained. 

10.  Any  band  or  company  of  persons  who  go 
about  together  or  act  in  concert  (chiefly  in  a  bad 
or  depreciatory  sense,  and  in  mod.  usage  mainly 
associated  with  criminal  societies). 

1632  in  Crt.  $  Times  Chas.  I  (1848)  II.  107  Nutt  the 
pirate,  .with  all  his  gang  of  varlets.  1677  R.  GARY  Pal&oL 
Chron.  \\.  i.  xui.  126,  I  have  a  question  to  move  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Gang  of  Chronographers.  1701  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  3755/8  Supposed  to  be  concerned  with  a  Gang  of 
House-breakers.  1782  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  to  R.A.'s 
xi.  Wks.  1812  I.  38  And  as  a  gang  of  thieves  a  bustle  make 
With  greater  ease,  your  purse  to  take.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  505  Disgusted  his  friends  by  joining  what 
was  then  generally  considered  as  a  gang  of  crazy  heretics. 

1883  Law  TYnMf  LXXY<  130/2  The  breaking  up  of  gangs 
of  criminals  through  the  operation  of  long  terms  of  penal 
.servitude. 

b.  To  be  of  a  gang :  to  belong  to  the  same  society, 
to  have  the  same  interests. 

The  resemblance  between  this  and  OF.  estreaune  gaaigne, 
to  be  member  of  a  company,  is  probably  accidental. 

1669  PEPYS  Diary  4  Mar.,  This  company,  both  the  ladies 
and  all,  are  of  a  gang.  1681  Trial  S.  Colledge  24  Here  are 
several  of  them  my  Lord,  they  are  all  of  a  gang.  Mr.  Serf. 
Jefferies.  Not  of  your  gang,  Mr.  Colledge. 

11.  U.S.  A  collection  or  herd  of  animals  of  the 
same  species,  esp.  of  elk  or  buffalo,    f  Also,  a  pack 
of  dogs. 

1740  Hist.  Jamaica  vii.  183  None  shall  hunt  any  Gang 
of  Dogs  within  four  miles  of  any  crawl  or  Settlement.  1807 
P.  GASS  Jrnl.  37  This  day  we  saw  several  gangs,  or  herds, 
of  buffaloe  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  1882  Standard  10  Feb. 
5/3  It  might  puzzle,  .to.  .tell  what  is  the  precise  difference 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  hunter  between  a  '  herd '  and  a 
'  gang '  of  elk. 

III.  12.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  8  b,  denoting 
implements  worked  in  sets  gang-cultivator,  -drill, 
-edger,  -horn,  -plough,  -press,  -punch,  -saw ;  (senses 
9,  \<^}  gang-driver,  -leader,  -man,  -master t -robber, 
-robbery,  -system^  -work.  Also  gang-boose  (see 
quot.) ;  gang-mill,  a  saw-mill  in  which  gang-saws 
are  used ;  gang-rider  (see  quot.) ;  gang-road 
(locals,  a  road  between  a  harbour  and  the  buildings. 

1847  HALLIWELL,  *Gang-l>oo$e,  the  narrow  passage  from  a 
cow-house  to  the  barn.  North.  1882  Lane,  Gloss.,  Gang- 
boose.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  940/2  *Gang-cultivator. 

1884  Ibid.  IV.  374  ^Gang-drill.     1864  KINGSLEY  Rom.  # 
Tent.  ii.  (1875)  19  Left  their  slaves  to  the  tender  mercy  of. . 
stewards  and  *gang- drivers.     1879  Lumberman's  Gaz.   15 
Oct..  The  roller  edger,  now  almost  wholly  superseded  by 
the    gang  or  parallel  edger.    1880  Northwest.  Lumberman 
24  Jan.,  The  mill  will  be  equipped  throughout  with  . .  gang 
edgers.     1865  Spectator  21  Jan.  64  It  is  not  open  to  him  to 
make  an  outsider  or  new  comer  *gangleader  out  of  his  turn. 
1876  L.  P.  BROCKETT  Silk-Industry  xvii.  99  Ribbons  are 
usually    woven    on    *gang-looms.        1896    Current    Hist. 
(Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  VI.  937  The  following  day  four  ^gang-men 
were  killed  near  Dalijal.     1884  ROGERS  6  Cent.   Work  .$• 
Wages  II.  511  His  young  children  . .  taken  from  him  and 
put  under  the  care  of  a  *gangmaster.     1893  Westm.  Gaz. 
i  Feb.  2/1  His  place  is  . .  between  the  official  leaders  of  his 
party  and  the  mass  of  those  whose  appointed  generals  they 
are,  and  not  their  gang-masters.     1870  Lumberman's  Gaz. 
15  Oct.,  David  Fox  of  Bay  City.,  put  in  the  first  "gang-mill 
upon  the  Saginaw  river.    1856  OLMSTED  Slave  Staffs  9, 1  sow 
wheat  and  guano  together,  and  plow  them  in  with  a  *gang- 
plow.  1894  Times  (weekly  ed.)  2  Feb.  89/3  A  man  with  two 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  gang-plough  breaks  up  a  quarter  section 
U6o  acres)  during  five  spring  and  summer  months.     1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.   IV.  375  *Gane-press.      1874  Ibid.  I. 
941/2  *Gang-punch.     1889  Century  Diet.,  *Gang-ridery  one 
who  rides  on  mine-cars  or  trams.     1840  Evid.  Hull  Docks 
Comm.  52  There  is  no  quay  room  except  the  *gang  road 
along  there.      1895  SIR  W.  HUNTER  Old  Missionary  iv.  107 
Two  fraternities  of  *gang-robbers.      1831  Edin.  Rev.  LIII. 
450  Those  who  have  merely  heard  or  read  what  *gang- 
robbery  is.     1887  Spectator  19  Mar.  383/2    That  earliest, 

safest,  and  most  profitable  of  all  forms  of  crime, violent 

gang-robbery.     1873  J.  RICHARDS  Wood-working  Factories 
127  To  manufacture  thin  boards  cheaply,  the  *gang  saw 
must  be  used.     1877  Lumberman's  Gaz.  8  Dec.   362  The 
'  gang-saw1,  a  congregation  of  saws  hung  together  in  a  frame 
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or  sash.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Dec.  7/1  They  are  the  out- 
come of  division  of  labour  ;  they  are  largely  the  result  of 
the  '  *gang  system  '.  1896  II  'estm.  C,az.  30  Sept.  5/1  Almost 
more  important  than  the  question  of  wages  is  the  question 
of  the  organisation  of  *gang  work. 

Gang  (gserjlj.f/vi  Fishing.  ?  -  GANGING  vbl.  sb? 

1883  [see  GANGING  vbl.  sb.*]. 

Gang,  v.lOts.exc.Sc.  and  dial.  Forms:  a.  i  gon- 
gan,  Norlhumb.  xeonga,  3  Jeonge,  Jonge,  gonge, 
4gong.  0.  igangan,3gangen(0r/«.ganngenri), 
4  gange  (Sc.  fple.  ganand),  3-  gang  (9  Sc .  and 
dial  gan,  geyng).  [Common  Teutonic  :  OE. 
gangan,  gengan  =  O$ris.gttnga,OS.gangan  (MDu. 
gangen},  OHG. gangan  (TAllG.gangeii),  ON. ganga 
(Svi.g&nga,  Da.  gange  obs.),Goth.gaggaa  :-OTeut. 
*gaygan.  In  ME.  no  traces  remain  of  the  pa.  t. 
(OE.  %eong,  gieng,  gang,  OFris.  geng,  ging,  OS. 
geng,  OHG.  giang,  gieng,  ON.  ffUt-QTt*. 
"gegayg-)  or  of  the  pa.  pple.  (OE.  ttgangen,  etc.\ 
The  use  of  the  verb  is  also  greatly  restricted  in 
favour  of  Go,  OE.  gdn,  which  finally  supplanted 
gang  exc.  in  the  northern  dialects.  The  same 
tendency  appears  in  most  of  the  cognate  languages ; 
thus  Du.  gaan  (pa.  t.  ging,  pa.  pple.  gegaan),  G. 
gehen  (ging,  gegangen},  Sw.g-3  (gick,g&tt  ,  Da.  gaa 
(gik,  gaaet),  but  Icel.  ganga  (rarely  gd  from  Da.). 
Gang,  however,  survives  to  some  extent  in  various 
G.  dialects  and  in  Fris.  The  OTeut.  gaygan  is 
prob.  related  to  Lith.  length  I  stride,  go,  Skr. 
jdhgha  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  from  the  root 
*ghor/gh-,  *gheygh-.  For  the  relation  between  this 
and  Go,  see  the  latter. 

In  Sc.  gang  is  now  used  chiefly  in  the  inf.  and  pres.  tense, 
while  go  furnishes  the  pa.  t.  (gaed)  and  the  pa.  pple.] 

1.  intr.  To  walk,  go.     (Chiefly  lit.) 

a.  Beowtlf  7ii  pa  com  of  more  ..  Grendel  gongan. 
c  950  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Mark  xiv.  42  ArisaS  gx  we  vet  wutun 
Xeonga.  c  1205  LAY.  27764  Walwain  gon  ?eonge  ;eond  (rat 
wjet  muchele.  c  1300  Havelok  843  Betere  is  bat  bu  henne 
gonge,  ban  bu  here  dwelle  longe.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  13267 
(Trin.)  Ihesu  bou}t  hit  was  ful  longe  Wibouten  felowsnipe 
to  gonge. 

ft.  BemuulJ '314  pact  hie  him  to  mihton  segnum  gangan. 
971  Blickl.  Horn.  123  pu  scealt  on  eorban  gangan.  c  1200 
ORMIN  12855  He  baer  be  Laferrd  Crist  Sahh  ganngenn  £ 
nohht  stanndenn.  c  1300  Havelok  370  Til  bat  he  kouben 
speken  wit  tunge,  Speken  and  gangen,  on  horse  riden. 
1340  HAMPOLE  fr.  Cans.  1396  By  l>is  way  byhoves  us  al 

?ang,  Bot  be  we  war  we  ga  noght  wrang.     1377  LANGL. 
'.  PI.  B.  xiv.  161  And  jit  is  wynter  for  hem  worse.. for 
wete-shodde   thei  gange.     c  1460  Tmunclcy  Myst.  vi    87 
Deus.  The  day  spryngis ;   now  lett  me  go.    Jacob.   Nay, 


77  But  you  whose  sins  are  of  a  deeper  grain  . .  gang  ye  on 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  1712  AHBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  iii, 
'  I  do  not  care  for  your  flaunting  beaus,  that  gang  with  their 
breasts  open.'  1786  BURNS  Twa  Dogs  12  Some  place  far 
abroad,  Where  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  Cod.  1866  G.  CHATT 
Poems  87  The  bairns  was  put  to  wark  as  seun  as  they  could 
gan.  1886  HALL  CAINE  Son  of  Hagar  i.  iv,  I  must  gang 
away  at  once. 

b.  quasi- trans.     (Cf.  Go.) 

^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Jacobus  minor%Q-$  J>ane  tytus  bad 
hyme  gange  his  way.  t  1470  HENRY  Wallace  \.  250  Thai 
left  him  swa,  and  furth  thar  gait  can  gang.  1508  DUNBAR 
Poems  v.  29  Out  of  hevin  the  hie  gait  cought  (,fi,  cowth) 
the  wif  gang.  1637  B.  JONSON  Sati  Sheph.  n.  i,  False 
gelden,  gang  thy  gaic.  1822  Scorr  Pirate  v.  Put  up  your 
pipes,  and  gang  your  gait.  1893  Nortkumbld.  Gloss,  s.  v., 
'  Gan  yor  aan  gait ',  go  your  own  way. 

c.  =  Go  in  transferred  or  fig.  senses,  rare. 
1595  Extracts  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1848)  II.  120  To  reull  the 

saidis  tua  knockis,  and  to  cause  thame  gang  and  strik  the 
houris  richtlie  bayth  nicht  and  day.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokesh. 
(1891)  269  Fowlinge  also  claimeth  a  place  with  the  pleasures 
of  this  Countrey  ..  yt  shall  gang  amonge  them  and  truelye 
not  vnworthylye.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855 
I.  282  Ane  o'  the  bawbees  o'  an  obsolete  sort,  that  wadna 
gang  nowadays. 

2.  In  Phrases.     (Cf.  Go.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10898  Sco  had  conceiued  of  hir  husband, 
Sex  monet  nu  wit  child  gangand.  1603  Philotus  xxvii,  5e  sail 
weir.  .  3our  Myssell  quhen  $e  gang  to  gait.  1768  Ross  Helc- 
nore  n.  74  She  says,  my  heart  is  like  to  gang  awa',  An1  I 
maun  e'en  sit  down,  or  else  I'll  fa'.  Ibid.  85  For  it  ungangs 
me  fair,  gin  at  the  last  To  gang  together  binna  found  the 
best.  1785  BURNS  To  a  Mouse,  The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice 
an1  men  Gang  aft  a-gley.  1893  Northumbld.  Gloss,  s.  v., 
'  To  gan  wi' '  is  to  make  away  with. 

3.  In  phraseological  Combs,  employed  substan- 
tively  or  attributively,  as  the  gang-bye,  the  go-by, 
the  action  of  passing  one  without  notice ;  gang- 
there-out,  homeless,  vagabond  (cf.  run  there-out). 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  i,  I  darena  for  my  life  open  the  door 
to  ony  of  your  gang-there-out  sort  o'  bodies.  1818  —  Rob 
Roy  xxiii,  We  gang-there-out  Hieland  bodies  are  an  un- 
chancy generation.  —  Br.  Lamm,  xxv,  Mercy  on  me  that 
I  suld  live  in  my  auld  days  to  gie  the  gang-bye  to  the  very 
writer. 

Gang  (gaerj),  ».2     [f.  GANG  sbJ-  9.] 

1.  trans.  To  arrange  in  a  gang ;  also  To  gang  out : 
to  arrange  in  companies. 

1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  234  They  were  worked,  white 
and  black  slaves,  criminal  and  bonded  servants,  all  ganged 
together.^  1885  St.  James's  Gaz.  18  July  8/1  After  the 
Penjdeh  incident  about  two  thousand  men  were  ganged  out 
to  strengthen  the  works. 
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2.  intr.   To  gang  in  :  to  come  in  a  gang. 

1891  Miss  WILLARD  in  Voice  (N.Y.)  12  Nov.,  The  dozen 
or  fifteen  barefooted  urchins  who  in  the  later  summer 
season  ganged  in  from  the  river  side  and  prairie. 

Gangan  (gce-rjgjem).  Also  gang-gang.  [Native 
word.]  An  Australian  cockatoo  (see  quot.  1898). 

1833  STURT  -2  Expcd.  S.  Australia  I.  Introd.  38  Upon 
the  tranches  ..  the  gangan,  and  various  kinds  of  pigeons 
were  feeding.  1898  MORRIS  Austral  l-'.ng.t  Gang-gai'g, 
or  Gnn-gan,  the  aboriginal  word  for  the  bird  Callocephalon 
galeatnm  . .  so  called  from  its  note ;  a  kind  of  cockatoo, 
grey  with  a  red  head,  called  also  Gang-gang  Cockatoo, 

Gangand,  obs.  form  of  GANGING  ///.  a. 

Gangar,  obs.  form  of  GANGER. 

Ga'llgart.  Min.rare.  [a.  (.\.gangarl,  f. gang 
vein,  lode  +  art  kind.]   =  GANGUE. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  Introd.  33  He  who  cannot 
distinguish  gems  without  being  informed  of  their  countries, 
sites,  and  gangarts.  Ibid.  I.  560  The  usual  gangart  of 
diamonds,  .is  a  ferruginous  pudding-stone. 

Ga'ng-board.     Chiefly  Naut.     [f.  GANG  rf.1] 

1.  (See  quot.  1850,  and  cf.  GANGWAY  3.) 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod,  Rand.  xxiv.  (1804)  164  Some  of  the 
company.. stood  upon  the  gang-boards  to  see  us  enter. 
1800  Naval  Ckron.  XXI.  299  There  were  also  some  empty 
casks  placed  under  the  gang-board  c  *&*pRntii»t.  Nayig, 
(Wealet  120  Ganrboards,  narrow  platforms  within  the  sides, 
next  the  gunwales,  which  connect  the  quarter-deck  to  the 
forecastle.  Each  is  composed  of  three  or  four  deals  fayed  and 
bolted  together  edgewise.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor  s  Word-ble. 

2.  A  plank,  usually  with  cleats  or  steps  nailed  on 
it,  for  walking  upon,  esp.  into  or  out  of  a  boat. 

iWjCook's  ind.  Voy.  II.  111.  iv.  47  As  we  were  putting  off 
the  boat,  they  laid  hold  of  the  gang-board,  and  unhooked  it 
off  the  boat's  stern.  1803  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837) 
I.  488  The  gang  boards  are  then  laid  across  the  ends  of  the 
chesses  on  each  edge  of  the  bridge.  1840  MARRVAT  Poor 
Jack  xiv.  They  threw  out  their  gang-board.  1887  Poor 
Nellie  (1888)  34  You  must  climb  up  from  the  punt  or  walk 
along  the  gangboard  by  yourself. 

3.  A  plank  along  the  bottom  of  a  racing-boat. 

1857  P.  COLQUHOUN  Contf.  Oarsman's  Guide  29  A  back- 
bone is  the  modern  substitute  for  the  gang  board  which 
20  years  ago  ran  down  an  eight  from  the  after  to  the  forward 
thwart,  to  stiffen  the  boat  and  for  the  crew  to  walk  along. 

4.  '  The  boards  ending  the  hammock-nettings  at 
either  side  of  the  entrance  from  the  accommodation- 
ladder  to  the  deck '  (Cent.  Diet."]. 

Ga'ng-cask.  Nant.  [f.  GANG  jAJ+CASK.] 
A  water-cask  used  on  board  ships  (see  quots.). 

1779  FORREST  I'oy.  N,  Guinea  169  On  the  edges  of  the 
canoe.  .1  put  a  gang  cask,  with  which  the  owner  paddled 
into  a  fresh  water  river.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
Gang Basils,  small  barrels  usecf  for  bringing  water  on  board 
in  boats,  .usually  containing  32  gallons.  i88a  CASSEU.  s.v. 
Breaker,  The  gang  cask,  .contains  the  drinking  water  for 
the  ship's  company. 

Ga'ng-days.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.    [f.  GANG  sb^  + 

DAY  ;  so  called  from  the  processions  held  on  these 
days.  ON.  gangdagar,  OSw.  gangdaghar  are  perh. 
from  OE.]  The  three  clays  preceding  Ascension- 
day  or  Holy  Thursday ;  also  called  Rogation-days. 

891  O.  E.  Chron.  (Earle)  88  py  ilcan  geare  ofer  Eastron 
ymbe  gang  da^as  oW>e  ier.  a  1215  Ancr.  K.  412  Uridawes 
and  umbndawes  and  ?oing  dawes  [so  MS.  Nero',  Titus 
Jong  dahes  ;  Cleof.  jeoncdajes  ;  Cor/ms  omits]  and  uigiles. 
cujo  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  441/359  In  a  time  atbe  gang- 
dawes  [».  r.  roueisouns] :  )>is  nolle  man  al-so  prechede 
a  day  at  Oxenford.  1469  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  101  Item, 
Beves..by  the  yere,  vii  weekes  rebated  for  Lent  and  gang 
daies,  410.  1571  GRINDAL  Articles  B  ij  b,  Whether  ..  the 
parson,  vicar  [etc.],  .in  the  dayesof  the  Rogations,  commonly 
called  the  gang  dayes,  walke  the  accustomed  bounds  of 
your  Parish.  1634  CANNE  Necess.  Sepat.  (1849)  123  The 
observation  of  Gangdays,  or  rogation  week,  is  wholly  popish. 
1895  J.  BROWN  Pilgr.  Fathers  I.  38  The  perambulation  of 
the  parish  bounds  in  cross-week  or  gang-days. 

Gauge  (g^nd^),  v.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  deriva- 
tion from  F.  game  braid,  has  been  conjectured.] 

1.  trans.  To  protect  (a  fish-hook,  part  of  a  fish- 
ing-line) with  fine  wire. 

1861  COUCH  Brit.  Fisha  I.  38  The  line,  .was  armed  or  as 
a  fisherman . .  would  say  was  ganged  with  flexible  brass  wire 
twisted  regularly  and  firmly  round  it.  1880  W.  Cornwall 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  To  gange  a  hook  is  to  cover  it  with  fine  brass 
or  copper  wire,  to  prevent  its  being  bitten  off  by  the  fish. 

2.  '  To  fasten  (a  fish-hook)  to  the  end  of  a  section 
of  line  called  the  ganging'  (Cent.  Diet.). 

Gange,  obs.  form  of  GANG  sb.  and  v.1 
t  Gangean,  a.  Obs.  rare~".     [?  f.  Sp.  ganga 
the  pin-tailed  grouse  +  -BAN.]     (See  quot.  1623.) 

l6«  COCKERAM,  Gang-fan  colour,  diuers  colours  in  one 
together,  as  in  a  Mallard  or  Pigeon's  necke.  1661  in  Pea- 
cham  Compl.  Gent.  led.  3)  153  [frinteif  gangran]. 

Ganger  (gse'q^),  **•*  Obs.  exc.  dial,  and  arch. 
Also  5  gangar,  9  ganner.  [f.  GANG  z/.'  +  -EH'. 
Cf.  Du.  ganger,  G.  ganger. 

OE.  *gangere  (Somner)  is  not  authenticated.] 

1.  One  who  goes  or  travels  on  foot. 

Rolf  the  Ganger,  a  modem  rendering  of  ON.  Gongu- 
Hrflfr  (where  ggngu  is  the  genit.  of  ganga  :  see  GANG), 
the  designation  of  a  Norseman  who  has  been  from  a  very 
early  period  conjecturally  identified  (but  erroneously)  with 
the  '  Rollo '  or  '  Rou '  of  Norman  history. 

1424  Sr.  Ads  Jos.  I  (1814)  II.  6/2  That  thar  be  ordanyt 
hostilaris  and  resettis  haifande  stabillis  and  chawmeris  to 
ridaris  and  gangaris.  1852  Miss  YONGK  Cameos  (1877!  I. 
i.  5  Rolf,  called  the  ganger  or  walker,  as  tradition  relates, 
because  his  stature  was  so  gigantic.. he  always  fought  on 
foot.  18..  FROUDF.  in  Skelton  Suinm.  ff  ll'int.  Raima- 
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wkapple  1897)  II.  215  Long  ages  now  beneath  the  soil  The 
ganger  has  been  lying. 

b.  phr.  comers  and  gangers  (see  quot.)- 
(-1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  x\x.  136  Prestre  lohn  base  ilk 
a  day  in  his  courte  eland  ma  ban  xxx1"  of  folke,  withouten 
commers  and  gangers.     1876  Whithy  Gloss,  s.  v.,  '  Gangers 
and  comers  ',  people  in  and  out ;  visitors. 

2.  A  fast-going  horse. 

ON.  gangari)  Da.  ganger  steed,  palfrey,  common  inmedi- 
;eval  romances  and  ballads,  were  prob.  suggested  by  med.L. 
gratiariusGi  ambulator  (cf.  OF.  cheval  awbteitr)  and  thus 
different  in  origin  and  meaning. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxvii,  It's  a  weel-kend  ganger  ;  they 
ca'  it  Souple  Tarn,  a  1835  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Ganger^ 
a  goer,  a  speedy  horse.  1868  ATKINSON  Clti'eland  Gloss., 
Ganger,  a  goer,  usually,  if  not  exclusively,  applied  to  a 
hor.se. 

3.  Comb^  zs>  ganger-before^  -between. 

1483  Cftth.  Ang'l,  149/2  A  Ganger  be-twene,  Mediator, 
•trix.  1595  DUNCAN  App.  Etymot.  (E  D.S.)  Anteantlmlo, 
a  ganger  before,  a  conveyer. 

Ganger  (gse'rjai  l,  sb.-  [f.  GANG  sb.  om2  +  -ER1.] 
An  overseer  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  workmen. 

1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Leg.  15  His  companion.. was 
known  in  the  village  as  *  The  Ganger ' . .  a  sort  of  sub-con- 
tractor for  the  works,  .collecting  his  own  men  and  paying 
them.  1860  Artist  $  Craftsman  278  The  man  was  a  ganger, 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  technical  phraseology,  a  sort  of  serjeant 
of  the  working  army.  1860  W.  H.  RUSSELL  Diary  in  India 
II.  xxi.  409  A  ganger,  or  head  navvy  ..  is  placed  over 
hundreds  of  men.  1894  Titties  5  Feb.  3/2  A  man  named 
Eames  acted  as  foreman  or  ganger,  on  board  the  Crowaiti, 
in  the  interests  of  the  stevedores, 

appositive.  1886  Daily  News  28  Dec.  7/2  J.  K.,  a  ganger 
platelayer,  deposed  to  finding  the  deceased's  body. 

Ganger  (ganp-O,  ^-:i  Afc#/.    [?  Short  form  of 

FOKEG ANGER.]     (See  quot.  1882.) 

c  1860  H.  STUART  Seatttau's  Co-tech.  55  The  upper  ends 
are  then  ready  for  shackling  to  the  ganger.  1882  NARES 
Seamanship  (ed.  6)  162  A  ganger,  two  or  more  lengths  of 
chain  cable  shackled  to  the  sheet  anchor.  It  enables  part 
of  the  sheet  cable  always  to  remain  bent. 

t  Ga'nger,  ^-  Obs.  [back-formation  from  GAN- 
GRENE, influenced  by  CANKER  :  cf.  It.  gangrire  to 
gangrene  (Florio) ;  also  *  Ganger,  a  canker,  fester, 
venom*  (Surrey  Provincialisms,  E.D.S.).]  intr. 
To  gangrene,  mortify. 

1685  M'ALPIE  in  Harp  of  Renfrew.  Ser.  n.  (1873)  31  They 
.  .Most  be  cutt  off  like  corrupt  member,  Least  yt  the  body 
all  should  ganger.  1696  A.  DE  LA  PRYME  Diary  (Surtees) 
102  An  ape  . .  bit  his  hand,  which  bite  he  slighting,  it 
gangered  and  killed  him.  1713  BRADLEY  Fam.  Dicf.s.v, 
Wound^  When  the  Parts  Ganger,  you  must  make  use  of 
the  Spirit  of  Motherwort. 

Gangerell,  -ill,  var.  GANGBEL. 

Gangetic  (gsenidge'tik),  a.  [ad.  L.  Gangeticus, 
f.  Ganges^  a.  Gr.  rdyyrjs.']  Belonging  to  the  river 
Ganges.  -I*  Also  sb.  pi.  Those  who  live  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  (o&s.). 

1677  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  57  The  Romans  embalm ;  the 
Gangetiques  drown.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  2^  The 
Gangetic  delta.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  hid.  I.  lit.  265 
Three  other  columns  in  Gangetic  India.  1886  American 
XI.  168  Gavials,  or  Gangetic  crocodiles. 

t  Ga'ng-flower.  Obs.  [f.GANGj^.1(seequot.).] 
The  milkwort  (Polygala  vulgaris}. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  ir.  clx.  §  6. 450  Milkewoort  is  called 
Ambarualis  flos .  .bicause  it  doth  specially  flpurishe  in  the 
Crosse  or  Gang  weeke,  or  Rogation  weeke.  .in  English  we 
may  cal  it  Crosse  flower  or  Gang  flower.  1706  in  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey) ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Ga'nglc,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  Gang-es  +  -ic.J 
Belonging  to  the  river  Ganges. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Barf  as  n.  iii.  m.  Law  1250, 1  under- 
take a  thing  As  hard  almost,  as  in  the  Gangic  Seas  To  count 
the  waves.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  Gangick,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Ganges  a  great  River  in  India  Oriental. 

Ga'nging  (gae-rjin),  vbl.  sb.1  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and 
dial.  Also  9  gannin.  [f.  GANG  w.1  +  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  GANG  in  various  senses. 
1489  Barbour"s  Bruce  xiv.  400  (MS.  E.)  Quhen  the  Erie 

Thomas  persawing  Had  offthair  cummyng  and  thair  gang- 
ing [C.  gaderyng].  1548  Aberdeen  Reg.  V.  20  (Jam.)  The 
bailye  continevit  the  ganging  of  the  actioun.  1583  Leg. 
Bp.  St.  Androis  101  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlv,  What 
fruite  come  of  his  ganging  thair?  1768  Ross  Helenore 
(177&)  39  Gin  ganging  wmna  do't,  though  I  sud  creep. 

D.  The  power  of  walking. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12260  A  commament  nu  mak  i  here,  .at 
Jja'i  sight  haf  bat  ar  blind . .  And  ganging  bat  ar  lame  o  fote. 

C.  Ganging  to  \  going  down,  setting  (of  the  sun). 
1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  HI.  (1822)  245  He  commandit  all  the 
young  and  lusty  men  . .  to  mete  him  in  Campus  Martius 
afore  the  son  ganging  to.  1546  Extracts  Aberdeen  Reg. 
(1844)  230  And  finaly  to  gif  furth  thair  decreit  and  ordin- 
ance thairin  till  that  same  day  or  the  sone  ganging  to. 

d.  Ganging  on  :  a  going  on,  proceeding. 
1847-78  in  HALLIWELL.    1855  ROBINSON  Wkitby  Gloss.  s.v., 
'  What  kin  o'  gangings  on  has  there  been?'  what  kind  of 
doings.    '  A  bonny  ganging  on  ',  fine  to  do. 

2.  Walking  in  procession  (on  GANGDAYS). 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  n.  xii.  293  At  the 
whicne  time  [Ascensiontide]  there  be  made  ganginges  with 
the  lesse  Letanies  from  one  Churche  to  another,  all  Christen- 
dome  ouer.  1849-53  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers^  III.  ix.  222 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  Ascension-week  were 
called  gang-days,  from  the  custom  of  ganging,  or  walking 
in  religious  procession.  1895  E.  Anglian  Gtoss,s.v.t  '  To  go 
ganging ',  to  beat  the  parish  bounds. 

3.  Comb.,  as  ganging-gown,  a  travelling  cloak  ; 
ganging- start,  a  walking-stick. 

1583  Leg.  BJ>.  St.  Androis  569  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
VOL.  IV. 
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xlv,  His  sarkis,  his  schone,  his  ganging  gowne.     1595  Dt  N- 
CAN  .-)//.  Ktymol.  (E.  D.  S.)  Scipw,  a  ganging-staff. 

Ganging  (garijirj),  vbl.  s/>*  [f.  GANG  v.z  + 
-ING  '.]  The  combining  of  work-people  into  gangs 
or  companies. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  13  May  2  The  corrupting  influences  of 
'  ganging  '  are  naturally  worse  where  boys  and  girls  are  em- 
ployed together.  1886  Gd.  Words  42  If  some  other  system 
could  be  devised,  which  should  supersede  ganging. 

Ganging  (garnd^inA  vbl.  sb.'A  [f.  GAKGE  v.  r 
-ING'.]  a.  'The  act  of  fastening  a  fish-hook  to 
the  line '.  b.  '  A  section  or  part  of  a  fishing-line 
to  the  free  end  of  which  a  hook  is  ganged'  (Cent. 
Diet.).  Also  Comb  ganging-line,  '  the  ganging 
of  a  fishing-line,  especially  when  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  line  '  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  195  Spanish  gut  as  imported 
for  the  manufacture  of  leaders;  single,  double,  and  twisted 
gut  leaders,  minnow  gangs,  brails,  gangings,  used  in  various 
sea  fisheries. 

Ganging  (gce-ginl,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and 
dial.  [if.  GANG  z/.i  +  -INQ2.] 

1.  That  goes  or  walks. 

a  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1085  He  ferde  into  Engla  lande 
mid  swa  mycclan  here  ridendra  manna  and  gangendra. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  401  Al  gangand  best  |je  sext  day,  And 
adam  bath  he  wroght  on  clai. 

Proverb,  c  1300  [see  FOOT  sb.  2].  ?  1785  Ferguson's  Scot, 
rrov.  in  Ramsay  Remin.  v.  (1870)  139  A  gangang  fit  is  aye 
gettin  (gin  it  were  but  a  thorn). 

2.  That  is  in  operation  or  in  working  order. 

[a  1154  O.  E.  Chnm.  an.  1131  Swa  p£Et  on  ba  tun  ba  was 
tenn  plo^es  ooer  twelfe  gangende  ne  belffif  bar  noht  an.] 
1574  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (1814)  III.  93/1  Of  euery  gangand 
[salt-]pan  thre  bollis  to  be  delmerit  ouik[l]ie.  01794  Johnie 
Armstrang  in  Ramsay  Ever-Green  (1824)  II.  192  Gude 
Four  and  twenty  ganging  Mills  That  gang  throw  a  the 
Zeir. 

b.  Ganging-gear,  -grailh  (see  quota.) ;  ganging 
plea,  a  lawsuit  continuing  indefinitely. 

1808-18  JAMIESON,  Ganpin  graitk,  the  furniture  of  a  mill 
which  a  tenant  is  bound  to  uphold.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  ii, 
A  ganging  plea  that  my  father  left  me, and  his  father  afore  left 
to  him.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Gauging  g ear,  the  machinery 
of  a  mill. 

tGa'ngle,  v.  Oi>s.  [a.  ONF. £»«£•/«•=  Central 
Gf.jangler,  gengler  to  JANGLE.]  =  JANGLE  v. 

13. .  A'.  Alls.  7413  While  they  weore  so  in  mangle,  Theo 
Yndiens  gan  gangle  [MS.  Land  622  bigonnon  Jangle].  1340 
Ayenb.  226  Huerof  zaynte  Pauel  wyb-nimb  f»e  yonge  wyfmen 
wodewen  bet  were  ydele  and  bysye  to  guonne  an  to  comene 
ganglinde  and  to  moche  spekinde.  a  1350  Life  Jesu 
(Horstm.)  862  5wane  he  was  so  wroth  for  Marchaundise  bat 
he  In  be  temple  i  sai5  Hov  wroth  wole  he  beo  with  cristine 
Men  bat  gangliez  In  churche  al  dai ! 

Gangliac  (g£e-nglisek),  a.  [f.  GANGLI-ON  + 
-AC.]  Relating  to  a  ganglion.  So  Ga'nglial  a. 
[-AL],  G-a-ngliar  a.  [-ABJ,  pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling a  ganglion. 

1848  CRAIG,  Gangliac.  1860  WORCESTER  Ganglial  (citing 
COPELAND).  1881  G.  S.  HALL  Germ.  Cult.  215  The  course 
of  these  fibres  is  often  marked  by  very  peculiar  round  or 
biscuit-formed  bodies,  probably  not  gangliar  in  their  nature. 
1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  (all  three  words). 

Gangliated  (goe-qglieited),///.  a.  [f.  GANGLI- 
ON +  -ATK  3  +  -ED'.]  Furnished  with  ganglia. 

1804  CARLISLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  29  The  censorial 
power,  derived  by  those  muscles  from  the  gangliated  nerves. 
1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  A  ftat.  I.  206/2  The  nervous  system  is 
gangliated,  as  in  all  the  articulate  animals.  1889  MIVART 
Truth  168  A  system  of  gangliated  nerves  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart. 

Gangliform  (gse'nglif?-™).  °-  Also  ganglio- 
form.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -FORM.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  ganglion. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rent.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Ganglioform,  of 
the  shape  of  ganglias,  or  the  heads  of  mushrumps.  1831 
R.  KNOX  Cloquefs  Anat.  457  Its  filaments  ..  all  terminate 
in  a  depressed,  semilunar  gangliform  plexus.  1845  TODD  & 
BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  246  The  former  is  evidently  an 
aggregate  of  gangliform  swellings,  each  possessing  the 
characters  of  a  nervous  centre. 

Gangling  (gfe'rjglir)\  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  if  *gangle 
to  go  about,  straggle,  frequentative  f:  GANG  v.1 : 
cf.  GANGKEL.]  Of  straggling  growth;  loosely 
built. 

1808-25  JAMIESON,  Ganglin,  straggling.  Roxl.  1843  ALB. 
SMITH  Phys.  Evening  Parties,  She  sends  her  two  brothers, 
tall,  gangling,  awkward  young  men.  1847-78  HALI.IWELL, 
Gangling,  tall,  slender,  delicate,  generally  applied  to  plants. 
Wartv.  1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss. ,  Gangling,  awkwardly  long 
in  stature ;  ill-made  and  uncouth.  1895  Harpers  Mag. 
LXXXVII.  155/1  The  long-legged,  gangling  sheriff  retired. 

Ganglioform :  see  GANGI.IFOKM. 

Ga'nglioid,  a.  [f.  GANGLI-ON  +  -onx]  'Re- 
sembling a  ganglion'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

Ganglion  (g^'ngli^n, -an).  PI.  ganglia.  Also 
7  ganglias,  8-9  ganglions,  [a.  Gr.  7077X101'  a 
tumour  under  the  skin,  on  or  near  tendons  or  sinews ; 
used  by  Galen  to  denote  the  complex  nerve-centres, 
and  now  chiefly  employed  in  that  sense.] 

1.  Path.  A  tumour  or  swelling  of  the  sheath  of 
a  tendon.  'Also,  applied  to  an  enlarged  bursa 
mucosa'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

[1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  \.  xlviii.  114  rayyAior.  Ganglion 
Lupia,aWen.)  1681  tr.  Willis'  Ktm.Med.  Wks.  Vocab., 
Ganglia,  things  like  the  heads  of  mushrumps  in  the  body. 
1704  F.  FULLER  Med.  Gymn.  (1711)  202  Let  us  but  consider 


GANG-MONDAY. 

..  the  Cure  of  a  (langlion,  a  Tumour  in  a  Tendon.  1791 
Nat.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  45/2  A  German  woman  ..  had 
several  swellings  or  ganglions  upon  different  parts  of  her 
head  from  one  of  which  a  horn  grew.  1807-26  S.  COOPER 
First  Lines  Sitrg.  (ed.  5)  184  A  ganglion  is  a  small  hard 
tumour  . .  composed  of  a  cyst  . .  connected  with  a  subjacent 
tendon,  and  filled  with  a  fluid  resembling  the  white  of  an  egg. 

2.  Phys*  An  enlargement  or  knot  on   a  nerve, 
forming  a  centre  from  which  nerve-fibres  radiate. 

1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  369  In  the  Ganglia  where 
they  [the  Nerves]  arc  tied  together.  1797  Monthly  Mag. 
III.  209  The  ganglions  are  connected  to  each  other,  by  a  very 
slender  medullary  cord.  1805  Med.  Jml.  XIV.  328  All 
nerves  rising  from  the  spinal  marrow  . .  pass  on  their  way 
through  nervous  knots,  ganglia.  1851  WOODWAKD  Mollusca 
21  The  points  from  which  the  nerves  radiate,  are  enlarge- 
ments, termed  centres  {ganglia),  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II. 
273/1  Nervous  System  [of  Arachnida].  This  consists  of 
ganglia  or  nerve-knots,  formed  by  enlargements  of  longi- 
tudinal nervous  cords. 

b.  A  collection  of  grey  matter  (neurine)  in  the 
central  (cerebro-spinal)   nervous   system,  forming 
a  nerve-nucleus. 

1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psyckol.  (1872)  I.  i.  ii.  27  A  mass 
of  grey  matter  with  imbedded  vesicles— a  nerve-centre  or 
ganglion.  1879  CALDKRWOOD  Mind  fy  Br.  ii.  31  These  re- 
present the  largest  nerve  ganglions  of  grey  and  white  matter 
at  the  base  of  each  hemisphere. 

c.  fig.  (a]  nonce-use.  A  point  from  which  many 
lines  diverge.     (£)  A  centre  of  force,  activity,  or 
interest. 

(a)  1852  Miss  Fox  Jrnls.  -1882)  II.  196  Meanwhile,  what 
we  each  have  to  do  is  to  endeavour  to  walk  steadily  in  the 
path  which  we  clearly  see  straight  before  us ;  and  when  we 
come  upon  a  perplexing  ganglion  of  paths,  wait  patiently 
and  take  our  bearings. 

(6)  1828  SIB  W.  NAPIER  Penius.  War  (1878)  I.  25  Thus 
linking  his  operations  together,  Napoleon  hoped,  by  grasp- 
ing as  it  were  the  ganglia  of  the  insurrection,  to  paralyze 
its  force.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart,  Res.  i.  xi,  A  little  ganglion, 
or  nervous  centre,  in  the  great  vital  system  of  immensity. 
1850  —  Latter-d.  Pamph.  vii.  (1872)  226,  I  see  new  gang- 
lions of  human  population  establishing  themselves.  1882 
STEVENSON  Mem.  %  Portraits  xv.  (1887)  258  If  Rawdon 
Crawley's  blow  were  not  delivered,  Vanity  Fair  would  cease 
to  be  a  work  of  art.  That  scene  is  the  chief  ganglion  of  the 
tale. 

3.  Phys.  A  lymphatic  gland. 

1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquefs  Anat.  759  The  lymphatic  ganglia 
of  the  inferior  extremities. 

4.  '  Applied  to  the  class  of  organs  to  which  the 
spleen,  the  thymus  gland,  the  thyroid  body,  and 
the  adrenals  belong'  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

5.  Bot.  A  swelling  on  the  mycelium  of  certain 
fungi. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  518  Ganglia,  the  mycelium  of  certain 
fungals.  1885  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

6.  Comb.  :  ganglion-cell,  -corpuscle,  -globule, 
a  nerve-cell  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  central  nervous 
system. 

1848  CARPENTER  Anim.  Phys.  i.  (1872)  77  These  nerve- 
vesicle*;,  sometimes  known  as  ganglion-globules,  may  be  re- 
garded as  originally  spherical  or  nearly  so  in  form.  1856-8 
W.  CLARK  Van  der  Hoeverfs  Zool.  I.  n  These  ganglion- 
corpuscles  are  very  dissimilar  in  form  and  size.  1865  Pub. 
Opin.  21  Jan.  79  A  current,  originating  in  a  ganglion  cell, 
would  possibly  give  rise  to  many  induced  currents  as  it 
traversed  a  caudate  nerve  cell.  1877  ROSENTHAL  Muscles 
$  Nerves  105  Certain  cell-like  structures  called  nerve-cells, 
or  ganglion -cells. 

GanglionaryCgse'rjglianari),*!.  [f.prec.  +  -ART. 
Cf.  F.  ganglionnaire^\  Furnished  with  ganglia. 

1830  R.  KNOX  Btclard's  Anat,  361  The  Sympathetic 
Nerve,  .is  a  nervous  and  gangHonary  cord. 

Ganglionated  (gse-qglisn^ted),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
GANGLION  +  -ATE1*  +  -ED'.]  =  GANGLIATED. 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  946/1  The  nerves  for  the 
future  wings  are  . .  derived  . .  from  the  ganglionated  portion 
alone.  1880  BASTIAN  Brain  vi.  106  A  chain  of  minute 
ganglia  lying  upon  the  great  ventral  gangtionated  cord. 

Ganglionic  (gseqglip'nik),  a.  [f.  GANGLION  + 
-1C.]  Relating  to,  composed  of,  or  furnished  with, 
ganglia. 

i8z6  KiRBy  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  3  The  ganglionic  [type]  is 
where  the  nervous  system  consists  of  a  series  of  ganglions 
connected  by  nervous  threads  or  a  medullary  chord.  1860 
H.  SPENCER  in  Macm.  Mag.  I.  395  An  impression  on  the 
end  of  an  afferent  nerve  is  conveyed  to  some  ganglionic 
centre.  1880  BASTIAN  Brain  28  The  grey  matter  of  the 
nervous  system  is,  for  the  most  part,  ganglionic  tissue. 

Ganglionized  (gseijglisnaizd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -IZE  +  -ED!.]  Knotted  like  a  ganglion. 

1875  BLAKE  Zool.  296  Arachnida.— The  trachea  for  respira- 
tion branched,  but  not  ganglionized. 

Ganglionless  (gae'ijglianles),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LESS.]  Free  from,  or  destitute  of,  ganglia. 

1834  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I II .  5  note,  The  ganglionless 
portion  of  the  fifth,  and  the  hard  portion  of  the  seventh 
nerve.  1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  A nat.  II.  943/1  The  ganglionless 
upper  or  internal  column  of  fibres. 

Gangliopathy  (gserjglifpajn).    [f.  GANGLIO-N 

+  -PATHT.]  A  diseased  condition  of  the  central 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system. 

1885  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hence  Oangliopa-thic  a. ,  belonging  to  ganglio- 
pathy.  1889  in  Century  Diet. 

t  Gang-Monday.  Obs.  rare'1,  [see  GANG- 
DAYS.]  Monday  inKogation-week. 

1579  FULKE  Hestins'  Part.  317  There  would  not  one 
learned  Papist  be  left  aliue  on  gang  Monday. 
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GANG-PLANK. 

Ga'ng-plank.  C7.S.  [f.  GANG  sb.i  +  PLANK.] 
A  landing-plank  ;  a  gang-board. 

1861  OI.MSTED  Journ.  Cotton  Kingd.  I.  142  A  fat  mulatto 
woman . .  shouted,  as  she  caught  him  off  the  gang-plank, '  Oh 
Massa  George,  is  you  come  back  ! '  1887  Times  29  Aug. 
4/5  The  moment  the  gang-planks  are  fixed  a  crowd  of 
stevedores  rush  aboard. 

Gangrsena,  -graene,  -green :  see  GANGBENE. 

Gangrel  (gse'ngrel)-  "''"'•  an^  orcA.  Forms  :  6 
gangarall  (//.  gangralis),  6-7  gangrill,  7  gan- 
g(e)rell,  Sgangril,  9  ganger/ill,  7-  gangrel.  [app. 
f.  GANG  si.1  or  v.1,  on  some  obscure  analogy;  cf. 
poveral  (with  which  this  word  is  associated  in 
quot.  1538) ;  the  ending  occurs,  though  perh.  from 
diverse  sources,  in  several  depreciative  terms,  as 
haverel,  mongrel,  gomeril,  doggrel,  wastrel.  A 
derivative  of  the  same  root  with  similar  meaning 
is  MHG.  gengelxre,  G.  gangler  (in  i8th  c.  said  of 
a  packman  or  pedlar),  f.giingeln  to  walk  about. 

There  is  no  connexion  (beyond  identity  of  root-syllable) 
with  ON.  Gangleri  (mythical  name),  which  has  often  been 
compared :  the  endings  have  only  a  chance  resemblance.] 

1.  A  vagabond  ;  a  wandering  beggar. 

1530  Extracts  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1844)  130  That  na  stran- 
gearis  nor  gangerallis  cum  within  the  samyn.  a  1605  POL- 
WART  Flyting  772  Gleyd  gangrell,  auld  mangrell.  1625 
GILL  Sacr.  Phitos.  yn.  92  When  all  charity  is  put  only  in 
the  maintenance  of  idlenesse  and  begging  Gangrels.  1855 
ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Gangerill,  a  pedlar,  a  beggar. 
1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Mosshags  329  Out  on  you,  gangrel. 
b.  attrib.  or  adj.  Vagabond,  vagrant. 

1538  Aberdeen  Reg.  V.  15  (Jam.)  That  na  strangearis,  nor 
gangralis  puirralis  be  ressate  nor  haldyn  in  this  tovnne. 
1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  457  His  wife  for  povertie 
turned  ane  gangrell  poore  woman,  selling  some  small  wares. 

turdy 
•788 

-  .  __  j  gangrel 

bodies.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  iii,  He's  nae  gentleman . .  wad 
grudge  twa  gangrel  puir  bodies  the  shelter  o'  a  waste  house. 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  40  This  gangrel  thief 
thought  fit  to  tread  The  grass  to  mammocks  by  my  head. 
1895  CROCKETT  Sweeth.  Trail.  93  Without  troubling  about 
suspicious  gangrel  bodies. 

2.  A  lanky,  loose-jointed  person.  (Cf.  GANGLING.) 

1585  HIGINS  tr.  Junius'  Nomenclator  449/1  A  long  gan- 
grell :  a  slim  :  a  long  tall  fellow  that  hath  no  making  to  his 
height.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  Annot.  36 b,  Ajax..unto 
whom  or  to  whose  long  pike  rather,  he  likeneth  this  gan- 
grell. 1611  COTGR.,  Trente-costes,  a  gangerell,  slimme,  long 
luske,  lanke  loobie.  1711  BAILEY,  Gangrel.  .a  tall  ill-shaped 
Fellow.  1873  Swaledale  Gloss.,  Gangrel,  an  awkward 
fellow.  1884  Upton^n-Severn  Gloss.,  Gangril,  a  lanky, 
ungainly  creature,  whether  man  or  beast. 
b.  attrib.  as  adj. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  10  A  long  gangrel  neck,  which 
would  have  made  the  head  look  as  set  upon  a  pole. 

3.  Sc.  A  child  just  beginning  to  walk.   rare. 
1768    Ross   Helenore  6  Helenore,  a  gangrel  now  was 

grown,  And  had  begun  to  toddle  about  the  town. 

4.  north,  dial.   A  toad.     Cf.  GAGRILL. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  liv.  7  Scho  is  tute  mowitt  lyk  an 
aip,  And  lyk  a  gangarall  [v.  r.  gangarull]  unto  graip. 
1847-78  in  HALLIWELL.  1855-76  in  Whitby  Glossaries. 

Gangren,  -ena,  obs.  forms  of  GANGRENE. 

t  Ga'ngrenate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GAN- 
GRENE sb.  +  -ATEa.]  In  a  state  of  gangrene. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parejfs  Chirurg.  x.  xi.  (1678)  238  A  putrid 
. .  vapour,  exhaling  from  the  hurt  and  gangrenate  part  of  the 
Brain. 

t  Ga'ngrenate,  T.  Obs.  Also  6  oancrenate, 
7  gangrinate,  gangreenate.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ATE3.] 

1.  intr.  To  become  gangrenous. 

1753  N.  TORRIANO  Gangr.  Sore  Throat  45  The  Lungs, 
being  over-heated,  ulcerate  and  gangrenate. 

2.  trans.  To  make  gangrenous.     In  quot.  fig. 
1660  Speech  to  Gen.  Monk  i  Ambition  that  did  Gangrinate 

the  State. 

Hence  t  Ga-ngrenated  ppl.  a.,  gangrened. 

1581  [see  CANCRENATED].  1612  WOODALI.  Surg.  Mate  Wks. 
(1653)  163  Like  the  colour  of  a  gangrenated  or  mortified 
member._  1693  SALMON  Bate's  Disp.  iii.  (1713)  121/2  Out- 
wardly, it  is  anointed  upon  gangreenated  Parts.  1758  J  S 
Le  Drans  Observ.  Surg.  (177,)  ,85,  I  . .  found  . .  a  black 
gangrenated  Spot. 

t  Gangrena-tion.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ATION.]  A  condition  of  gangrene  or  mortification. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau' s  Fr.  Chirurg.  38/2  Some  mor- 
tihcatione  or  Gangrajnatione.  1599  —  tr.  Gaoelhoners  file, 
nysicke  311/1  Otherwise  we  might  easilye  bringe  therin  a 
Gangraenation. 

Gangrene  (goe-ngrfn),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  6  cau- 
orena,  6-7  gangrena,  7  gangrama ;  0.  6  gan- 
grene, 7  gaugren,  gangriene,  7-9  gangreen, 
7-  gangrene,  [ad.  L.  gangrxna  {-grind),  a.  Gr. 
yayypcuva. :  cf.  F.  gangrene ;  also  It.  and  med.L. 
cancrena  (whence  the  earliest  Eng.  form).] 

1.  A  necrosis  or  mortification  of  part  of  the  body, 
extending  over  some  considerable  area  in  a  visible 
mass.  Sometimes  used  to  denote  the  first  stage  of 
mortification. 

.  I543TRAHERON  tr.  Vigo's  Chirurg.  n.  xvi.  26/1  Cancrena 
is  not  taken  for  fleshe  deade  altogether,  but  for  that  whyche 
begynneth  to  putrifye  by  lyttle  and  lyttle.  1563  T  GALE 
Chirurg.  i.  44a,  A  fracture  hauinge  wyth  hym  ioyned  gan- 
grena. 1573  Ann.  Barber-Sura.  Lond.  fiSoo)  HIT  Mr.Wat- 
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I  Sylva  §  333  It  appeareth  also  in  the  Gangreen  or  Mortifi- 
cation  of  Flesh,  either  by  Opiates,  or  by  Intense  Cold. 

1  cijto  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's  Guide  n.  liii.  (1738)  206  A  Gan- 

'  grene  is  a  sudden,  violent,  and  excessive  inflammation  . . 

I  and  is  no  other  than  a  beginning  Mortification.     1789  W. 

|  BUCHAN  Dam.  Med.  (1790)  577  Straining  it  too  much  might 

j  occasion  an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a  gan- 

i  grene.    1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  xiv.  245  A  gangrene 

]  had  begun  in  his  injured  limb.    1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med. 

\  (1880)  52  Necrosis  with  decomposition,  .is  usually  called 

j  gangrene,  although  this  term  is  also  often  applied  to  forms 

:  of  simple  necrosis. 

1602  W.  WATSON  Quodlibels  ofRelig.  *  State  41  These. . 
men  haue  bespattered  with  a  most  dangerous  Gangrene, 
the  whole  bodie  misticall  of  Christ.  1607  MIDDLETON  Five 
Gallants  n.  iii.  D  4  b,  It  may  growe  to  a  gangrene  in  our 
credits  and  bee  incurable.  1611  T.  JAMES  Jesuits  Dmvnef. 
47  Jesuitisme  from  a  Scrpigo,  is  become  a  Gangnena,  it 
must  therefore  be  cut  of.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  I.  iv. 
§  21  But  now  (alas  I)  the  Gangrene  of  that  Heresy  began  to 
spread  it  self  into  this  Island.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  22 
P  3  To  the  community  . .  corruption  is  a  gangrene.  1834 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Moral  u.  66  Our  pauper  system  . .  the 
great  political  gangrene  of  England.  1896  GLADSTONE  in 
Daily  News  i  June  7/5  If  they  [religious  controversies]  do 
not  proceed  to  gangrene  and  to  mortification,  at  least  they 
tend  to  harden  into  fixed  facts. 

3.  attrib.  f  Also  quasi-a<#.  Gangrenous. 

1715  tr.  C'tess  Daunoy's  Wks.  57  False  Zealots,  who  cry'd 
out,  that  I  was  a  Gangreen  Member  that  was  to  be  cut  oft 
from  the  rest  of  the  Body.  1835  BROWNING  Paracelsus  iv. 
Poet.  Wks.  1896  1.53  Were  your  nature  fit  To  be  defiled, 
your  eyes  the  eyes  to  ache  At  gangrene-blotches. 

Gangrene  (g^-ngrfn),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf.  F. 
gangrener."] 

1.  intr.  To  become  mortified. 


1614  in  Crt.  fy  Times  Jos.  /  (1849 >  1. 327  He  had  a  swelling 
in  the  thigh,  which  . .  grew  so  angry,  that  it  gangrened  and 
made  an  end  of  him.  « 1654  SELDEN  TablC'T.  (Arb.)  42 


A.  M.  tr.  GviUtmuaft  Fr.  Chirurg.  2/4  U«. 
proceedeth  a  Gangrsene  or  mortificatione. 


i6>6  BACON 


Your  Leg  will  Gangreen  within  three  days.  1671  MILTON 
SatusO'i  621.  1707  Curios,  in  Hnsb.  fy  Gard.  109  It  prevents 
a  Wound  from  gangrening.  1788  BURKE  Sp.  agst.  W. 
Hastings  Wks.  XIII.  323  They  made  rods  of  a  plant  highly 
caustick  and  poisonous.,  every  wound  of  which  festers  and 
gangrenes.  1870  Daily  News  22  Sept.,  Such  was  the  pre- 
disposition to  disease  that  the  slightest  wound  gangrened 
and  became  incurable. 

fig.    1618  NAUNTON  in  Fortesc.  Papers  (Camden)  74  The 
divisions   and    rentes   which    they    plotted   betwene    the 
protestantes  doe  now  begin  to  gangren  amonge  themselves. 
2.  trans.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  mortification. 
The  first  two  quots.  possibly  belong  to  sense  i  or  to  GAN- 
GRENED ppl.  a. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  i.  307  The  seruice  of  the  foote  Being 
once  gangrpn'd,  is  not  then  respected  For  what  before  it 
was.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  788  In  the  cold  Countries,  when 
Mens  Noses  and  Ears  are  mortified,  and  (as  it  were)  Gan- 
grened with  cold.  01673  (*•  SWINNOCK  in  Spurgeon  Treas. 
Dav.  cxli.  5  When  he  had  by  sin,  and  continuance  in  it,  so 
gangrened  his  flesh,  and  corrupted  himself.  1683  A.  SNAPE 
Anal.  Horse  in.  v.  112  The  Matter  by  that  means  is  there 
stayed,  and .  .ulcerates  and  gangrenes  all  the  passages  of  the 
Nostrils.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  n.  i,  When  the  rust  Of  heavy 
chains  has  gangrened  his  sweet  limbs.  1868  DUNCAN  tr. 
Figuier's  Ins.  World  ii.  72  They  have  been  known  to  reach 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  to  gangrene  the  eyelids. 
fig.  1803  tr.  (CAriiaud's  LorinroH  II.  120,  I  have  .. 
sworn  that  avarice  had  not  gangreened  your  soul  to  the 
degree  report  had  spread  abroad.  1886  Pall  MallG.v  June 

|    i/i  He  is  said  to  lie  free  from  that  intense  personal  feeling 

I    which  gangrenes  our  politics. 

Gangrened  Cgse-rjgnnd),  ///.  a.  Also  7  gan- 
green'd.  [f.  GANGKENE  v. :  cf.  F.  gangrene] 

1.  Affected  with  gangrene. 

1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Dieu,  Vne  lamte  de  Dien,  soe  doe  the 
canting,  and  blasphemous  rogues  of  France  tearme  a  can- 
kered, gangrened,  or  desperately-sore  leg.  1681  DRYDEN  & 
LEE  Dk.  of  Guise  v.  i,  In  which,  indeed,  they  assert  the 
public  good.  And,  like  sworn  surgeons,  lop  the  gangrened 
limb.  l8l3j.THOMSON/,«r<./K/fow.553Whenagangrened 
limb  . .  is  cut  off  in  the  dead  part,  no  hemorrhage  occurs. 
1866  ALGER  Solit.  Nat.  $  Man  iv.  254  The  disease  which 
the  surgeons  laid  bare  in  his  gangrened  vitals  and  brain. 

fig-  i*S3  JER-  TAYLOR  Serin,  i.  d6s5)  272  These  inclina- 
tions and  evill  forwardnesses,  this  dyscrasie  and  gangren'd 
disposition.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  554  These 
individuals  . .  are  the  gangrened  members  of  society.  1830 
Edin.  Rev.  L.  467  The  Sultan  haslopped  the  gangrened  limb. 

2.  Belonging  to  gangrene. 

i76«  FALCONER  Shipwr.  H.  434  Thus  when  some  limb  is 
seized  with  gangren'd  pains. 

Gangrenescent  (gcengrzne-sent),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ESCENT.]  Becoming  gangrenous. 

1828-31  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  subsequent  Diets. 

t  Ga-ngrenize,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  GANGRENE 
sb.  +  -IZE.J  intr.  =  GANGRENE  v.  i. 

'597  A.  M.  tr.  Gmllemeau'sFr.  Chirurg.  50/3  The  wounds 
doe  putrifye  and  gangrsenize. 

Gangrenous  (garrjgrfnas),  a.  [f.  GANGBENE  s/>. 

•f-ous.  Cf.  f.gnngi^neux  (ifithc.).] 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  gangrene,  or  affected 
with  it. 

i6ia  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  405  Such  Pesti- 
lential Gangrenous  spots  after  separate  of  themselves.  1731 
ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  291  Eruptions  on  the  Skin,  dart:, 
livid,  lead-colored  and  gangrenous.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI. 
455  The  lungs  were  livid,  with  a  gangrenous  inflammation 
on  their  posterior  part.  1865  RUSKIN  Sesame  7  We  call  it 

mortification ',  using  the  same  term  which  we  should  apply 
to  a  gangrenous  and  incurable  wound. 

fig-  1855  Tait's  Mag.  XXII.  247  Lombardy  is  a  gan- 
grenous limb  of  Austria.  1880  BURTON  Reign  Q.  Anne  III. 
xx.  279  As  there  is  a  gangrene  of  the  body  . .  so  is  the  intel- 
lect often  tainted  by  gangrenous  spots,  that  [etc.). 


GANGWAY. 

2.  Resembling  a  gangrened  spot  (in  colour). 
1824  GALT  Rothelan  I.  i.  Hi.  25  His  complexion  became 
of  a  gangrenous  yellow. 

Gangriene,  obs.  form  of  GANGRENE  sb. 
Gangril(l,  var.  GANGREL, 
Gangrinate,  var.  GANGBENATE  v,  Obs. 
Gangsman  (gae'rjzman  j.  [f.  GANG  sbl  +  MAN  : 
for  the  s  cf.  craftsman  etc.] 

1.  A  dock-porter. 

*793  Wet  Docks  of  Lond.  16  Gangsmen,  these  are  porters 
stationed  under  the  wharfingers. 

2.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  gang  of  workmen. 
1863   RUSSELL   Diary  North   $   South.  I.   192   One   big 

slouching  negro,  who  seemed  to  be  a  gangsman  or  something 
of  the  kind,  followed  us.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  3  Feb.  2/1 
The  post  of  gangsman  or  '  mate  '  is  thus  a  good  one. 

t  Ga'iig-tide.  Obs.  rare.  —  GANG-DATS. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  804  At  gangetyde,  aux  rottitaisons.  1630  in 
Descr.  Thames  (1758)  76  One  Week  before  Gang-tide  yearly. 
b.  attrib,,  as  gang-tide  gate. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxiv.  108  At  Ewle  we  wonten 
..To  haue  gud  spiced  Sewe,  and  Roste.  .At  Fasts-eue  pan- 
puffes :  Gang-tide  gaites  did  alie  Masses  bring. 

t  Ga'ng-tOOth.  Obs.  [Perh.  a  corrupt  form  of 
GAG-TOOTH.]  A  large  projecting  tooth. 

1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost,  xiv.  71  Hell  mouth  in  the  old 
plaies  painted  with  great  gang  teeth.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/. 
Beasts  (1658)  153  Teeth  which  are  called  Fanny  or  Gang- 
teeth,  standing  out  of  the  mouth,  .are  given  for  weapon  and 


defence  to  beasts,  and  such  are  an  Elephants.      1673  A. 
MARVELL  Stoo  hint  Bayes  34  In  sign  that  this  is  Sooth, 
bite  it  with  my  Gang  tooth. 


Gangue  (gaei))-  Also  gang.  [a.  F.  gangue, 
ad.  Ger.  gang  a  vein  or  lode  of  metal,  of  the  same 
origin  as  GANG  $bl\  see  also  GANGABT.]  The 
earthy  or  stony  matter  in  a  mineral  deposit ;  the 
matrix  in  which  an  ore  is  found. 

1809  GREGOR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  196  The  gangue  is 
a  white  quartz.  1815  W.  PHILLIPS  Out  I.  Mitt.  $Ge0£.  (1818) 
60  An  earthy  or  stony  substance  which  . .  is  termed  the 
gangue  or  matrix  of  the  metal  or  ore.  1871  Trans.  A  trier. 
Inst.  Mining  Eng.  I.  95  Their  earthy  portions  we  designate 
as  their  '  matrix  '  or  *  gangue '. 

attrib.  1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <$•  Mining  22  Those 
ores  bearing  much  gangue  matter,  .can  easily  be  assorted. 

Gangway  (garrjw*1).  [OE.  gangwe^  i.  GANQ 
sbJ  -r  we%  \\  AT  ;  cf.  G.  (dial. )  gangweg,  ON.  gang- 
-vegr,  Sw.  gangvag] 

1.  A  road,  thoroughfare,  or  passage  of  any  kind  ; 
rarely^  a  'lane1  opened  through  a  crowd.    Obs. 
exc.  dial. 

c  1000  &LFKIC  Gtoss.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  146/31  Actus,  anes 
w«enes  gangweg.  Uia, twe^ra  waena  gangweg.  1736  LEWIS 
Hist.  Thanet  Gloss.,  Gang-wayt  a  thorowfare,  entry,  pas- 
sage. 1788  J.  MAY  Jrnl.  *  Lett.  (1873)  99  Near  this  place 
was  cut . .  a  vista  through  the  forests . .  forty  feet  wide . .  mak- 
ing a  magnificent  gangway.  1802  SPENCER  in  Naval Chron. 
VII.  81  We  got  a  gangway  made  among  the  ship's  company 
for  the  Admiral  to  walk  forward.  1880  A  ntritn  fy  Down 
Gloss. i  Gang-way,  a  frequented  thoroughfare. 

2.  A  passage  in  a  house  or  other  building ;  esp. 
a  passage  between  rows  of  seats  in  a  public  edifice. 

1702  Burlesque  L 'Estranges  Qucvcdo  102  To  thrust  thro' 
Doors,  or  some  Gang. way.  1834  Brit.  Hnsb.  I.  100  The 
beast-house  contains  standing  for  sixteen  head  of  cattle, 
eight  on  each  side  of  the  gang-way.  1877  J.  C.  Cox  Ch. 
Derbysh.  III.  239  The  monument  . .  used  to  be  in  the  gang- 
way of  the  nave.  1891  Times  10  Oct.  11/2  The  plan  of 
filling  up  the  gangways  with  stools  cannot  be  commended. 
b.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  cross-passage 
about  half-way  down  the  house,  giving  access  to 
the  rear- benches,  rarely//. 

The  members  sitting  above  the  gangway  are  the  ministers 
and  ex-ministers  with  such  private  members  as  profess  more 
or  less  close  agreement  with  the  policy  of  the  official  leaders 
of  their  respective  parties. 

1875  F.  I.  SCODAMORE  Day  Dreams  3  Counting  the  mem- 
bers as  they  passed  the  gangway.  1876  World  V.  No.  107.  4 
The  applause,  .was  almost  wholly  confined  to  a  handful  of 
English  Radicals  below  the  gangway.  1886  Manch.  Exam. 
14  Jan.  5/6  Members  unable  to  obtain  places  were  incon- 
veniently crowded  about  the  gangways. 
C.  Build.  (See  quot.) 

1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  585  Gangway*,  in  build- 
ing, the  temporary  rough  stair,  set  up  for  ascending  or 
descending,  before  the  regular  stair  is  built. 

3.  Naut.     a.  A  narrow  platform  on  deep-waisted 
ships,  leading  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  fore- 
castle, for  convenience  in  walking  from  one  to  the 
other :   =  GANGBOABD  i . 

1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2317/1  Our  Commander,  being,  .for- 
ward by  the  Gang-Way  giving  his  Orders,  the  Gun  split 
and  struck  him  down.  1748  Arisen1  s  Voy.  i.  iii.  (ed.  4)  42 
Some  endeavoured  to  escape  along  the  gangways  into  the 
forecastle.  1797  NELSON  in  A.  Duncan /,£/£  (1806)  42, 1  passed 
. .  on  the  larboard  gang-way,  to  the  forecastle.  1865  KINGSLEY 
Herew.  v,  A  fighting  gangway  along  the  sides. 

b.  A  narrow  passage  left  in  the  hold  of  a  laden 
ship.  1780  in  FALCONER  Did.  Marine. 

C.  The  opening  in  the  bulwarks  by  which  persons 
enter  or  leave  a  vessel ;  now  more  commonly  the 
means  of  communication  laid  between  this  and  the 
shore  or  another  vessel.  (Cf.  GANG-BOABD  2  and 
GANG-PLANK.) 

1780  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine,  Gangway  is  also  that  part 
of  a  ship's  side,  both  within  and  without,  by  which  the  pas- 
sengers enter  and  depart.  It  is  for  this  purpose  provided 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  steps,  or  cleats,  nailed  upon  the 
ship's  side,  nearly  as  low  as  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  and 


weir, 

ld  be 
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VIII.  158  Alderman  Clark  noticed  ..  among  broken  gan- 
nester,  what  seemed  a  curious  stone.  1889  Q.  Rev.  July 
142  The  lining  used  was  Sheffield  ganister. 


GANG- WEEK. 

sometimes  furnished  with  a  railed  accommodation-ladder. 
1799  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  <$-  Lett.  11845)  I.  5  The  Master 
ran  to  the  gangway  to  §et  into  the  boat.  1810  Sporting 
Mas.  XXXV.  285  Captain  Lake  came  on  deck,  and  came 
to  the  gangway.  1833  MARRVAT  P.  Simple  ix,  The  whole 
ship's  company . .  had  assembled  at  the  gangways.  1848  ALB. 
SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole  xi.  (1879)  105  The  carts.. would  have 
done  for  gangways  at  steamboat  piers.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  II.  in.  330  They  came  full  soon  To  where  the  gangway 
ran  out  from  the  ship  On  to  the  black  pier.  1877  BLACK 
Green  Past,  xxvii,  Then  we  climbed  up  the  gangway  and 
reached  the  deck  of  the  noble  and  stately  ship. 

d.  A  plank  along  the  bottom  of  a  rowing-boat. 

(-GANG-BOARD  3.) 

1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  xiii.  (1894)  304  The  cor- 
pulent elder,  who  rowed  when  boats  had  gangways  down 
their  middle. 

e.  To  bring  to  the  gangway :  ( to  punish  a  seaman 
by  seizing  him  up  to  a  grating,  there  to  undergo 
flogging'  (Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.  1867). 

1815  in  Falconers  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney). 

4.  Mining.    (See  quots.) 

1776  PRYCE  Min.  Cor/tub.  321  Gangway.    When  a  Fissure 
or  Lode  is  excavated  in  the  backs  or  former  upper  workings 
of  the  Mine,  it  is  sallered  with  boards,  and  the  deads  are 
thrown  there . . :  however,  if  they  leave  room  sufficient  for  the 
workmen  to  roll  stuff,  or  walk  upon  them  from  one  Shaft  to 
another,  they  call  it  a  Gangway.     1824  MANUER  Derbysh.     i 
Miner's  Gloss. ,  Gangway  is  the  horizontal  passage  made  in 
the  Mine,  along  which  the  Bouse  is  conveyed  to  the  tail  end    , 
of  the  shaft.     1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.)  Gangway,  a 
main  level,  applied  chiefly  to  coal  mines. 

5.  atlrib.a.n&Comb.'.  gangway-bridge, -ladder 
(see  quots.)  ;   gangwayman,  one  in  charge  at  a 
ship's  gangway  (in  loading) ;  gangway  netting, 
in  war-ships,  the  netting  with  which  the  gangway 
between  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  is  fenced,  and 
in  which  some  of  the  hammocks  are  stowed. 

1791  R.  MYLNE  Re/>.  Thames  $  Isis  53  Upon  this 
a  sloping  *gangway  bridge,  with  double  railing,  shou! 
constructed  so  as  to  go  across  the  Bridge.  1883  W. 
RUSSELL  Sailors'  Lang.,  *  Gangway-ladder,  a  ladder  o  _ 
the  side  by  which  a  ship  is  entered.  1882  Standard  26 
Aug.  3/7  A  man  should  have  watched  the  case  and  given 
orders  to  the  *gangwayman.  1805  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson 
(1846)  VII.  194  note,  The  *gangway  netting  and  hammocks 
completely  shot  to  pieces. 

t  Ga*ng-week.  Obs.  [OE.  gangwuce,  i.  GANG 
j&l  +  WMM  WEEK;  cf.  G.  gangwoche^  Sw.  gang- 
vecka,  ON.  gangdaga-vika!\  Rogation  week,  in 
which  the  GANG-DAYS  fell. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  xvi.  14  margin^  Dis  sceal  on  bunres 
daej  innan  baere  gang-wucan.  1530  PALSGR.  809  In  the 
gange  weke,  la  sepmaine  des  rottuaysons.  1553  tr.  Beza's 
Admon.  Parlt.  (1566)  D  b,  In  the  gang  weke,  when  banners 
and  belles,  .rangeth  aboute  in  many  places,  a  1571  JEWEL 
On  2  Thess.  (1611)  129  They  haue  vsed  in  Rome,  in  their 
gene  rail  processions  in  gang  week  to  goe  to  these  seuenhils. 
1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  n.  vi.  76  What  meaneth 
else  their  decking  of  crosses  in  gang-weeke  ?  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.  s.v.  Rogation  -week,  In  the  North  of  England  it  is 
called  Gang  week  from  the  Ganging,  or  going  on  proces- 
sion [etc.].  1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio) ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

G-ammede,  -medean :  see  GANY-. 

Ganister  (gse'nistai).  Also  9  gannister, 
-ester.  [A  local  word  of  unknown  origin.]  A 
close-grained  siliceous  stone  from  the  lower  coal- 
measures  in  Yorkshire,  ground  down  to  form 
furnace-hearths,  etc.  (See  also  quot.  1881.) 

1811  [see  CROWSTONE  2].  1829  GLOVER  Hist.  Derby  I.  53 
Crowstone  or  ganister.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss., 
Ganister,  a  mixture  of  ground  quartz  and  fire-clay,  used  in 
lining  Bessemer  converters.  1883  Yorksh.  Archaeol.  "~ 


Ganja  (gse'ndga).  Also  9  ganga,  ganjah, 
gunja.  [Hindi^tfi/AJ.]  A  preparation  of  Indian 
hemp  (Cannabis  saliva,  variety  indica]^  strongly 
intoxicating  and  narcotic. 

1800  WELLINGTON  Suppl.  Desp.  (1858)  II.  162  No  manner 
of  duties  or  customs  was  allowed  to  be  exacted  from  any 
article  brought  into  camp,  excepting  country-arrack,  opium,    , 
ganja,  or  bhang,  and  toddy.      1826  HOCKLEY  Pandurang    \ 
Hari  III.  xii.  345  They  produced  their  ganga  and  opium, 
and  began  to  smoke.    1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India 
(I854)  345  They  smoke  tobacco,  as  also  ganjah  \Cannabis 
fndica),  to  a  great  extent.     1886  in  YULE  Hobson-Jobson, 
Gunja.    1892  Times  18  Nov.  3/6  Ganja  is  an  excitant  of  the 
most  powerful  description  leading  to  violent  crime. 

I  Gank.  Min.  Obs~l  (See  quot.)  Hence  Ga'nky 
a.,  containing  or  resembling  '  gank'. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  livb,  Gank,  a  Soil  lying  in 
some  Veins  of  a  very  Red  or  Yellow  colour,  sometimes 
Branching  and  Spreading  itself  in  small  Strings  or  Joynts 
to  the  Rachill,  by  which  Signs  it  is  very  probable  a  Vein 
may  be  discovered  ;  some  Veins  are  naturally  much  inclined 
to  it,  such  we  call  Gankey  Veins.  Ibid.  Sij  b,  The  Joynts 
in  it  are  of  a  red  Colour,  or  gankey. 

Gann,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GIN  v.}  to  begin. 

Gannard,  obs.  form  of  GANNET. 

t  Gaune,  v.  Obs.-1  [ad.  L.  gamure  to  bark.] 
intr.  To  bark  as  a  fox.  Hence  f  Ga'nning  vbl.  sb. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f:  Beasts  (1658)  iooThe  Harts  fear  the 
ganning  of  Foxes.  Ibid.  175  The  Latins  have  a  proper  word 
for  the  voice  of  a  Fox,  which  is,  Gannio  Gannire,  to  Ganne. 

t  Ga'nneker .  Obs,    An  alehouse-keeper. 

4:1380  R.  Brunne  s  Handl.  Synne  2453  (Dulwich  MS.) 
Gannokerys  [K.  cnucrsin;  R.  Brunne  erron.  tauuarsyns, 
which  this  scribe  app.  associated  with  taverne]  and  vsureris  : 
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[>esearn  lucyferys  perys.  1424  Proclam.  Mayor  of  Norwich 
m  Pro)np,  Parv.  186  note,  That  all  Brewsters  and  Can- 
nokert,  selle  a  gallon  ale  of  the  best  . .  for  id.  ob.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv,  185/2  Ganneker  (S.  ganokyr). 

Gannen  igarnen).  Mining.  [?dial.  pron.  of 
GANGING  vbl.  sb.]  (See  quot.) 

i883GRESLEYL7/<M$.  Coal  Mining,  Gannen^  zfoarddown 
which  coals  are  conveyed  in  tubs  running  upon  rails. 

Ganner,  Oannester,  var.  GANGER,  GANISTER. 

Gannet  (gae-not).  Forms:  a.  i  ganot,5  ganate, 
-ette,  6  gannett,  (gannard),  8  ganet,  6-  gannet. 
&.  $-6  gante,  6-9gaunt(e,  6,  8  gant.  [QILganot 
str.  masc.,  is  cogn.  with  I)«.  gent,  MHO.  gani^, 
gen^  str.  masc.,  OHG.  ganaz&o  (MHG.^aw^)  wk. 
masc.,  all  meaning  'gander':— OTeut.  types  *ganitot 
ganoto(n}  f.  the  same  root  as  GANDEB.  The  Teut. 
word  was  early  adopted  in  Rom. ;  the  OF.  form 
gante  may  be  the  source  of  the  0  forms  in  Eng.] 
The  Solan  goose  (Sula  bassana}. 

n.  Beowulf  i%6z  Ofer  ganotes  baiS.  a  1000  O.  E.  Chron. 
an.  075  pawearS  eac  adraefed.-Oslac  of  earde . . ofer  ganotes 
bseo.  c  1450  M.  E.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  202  Ganates  grece. 
a  1490  BOTONER  I  tin,  (Nasmith  1778)  in  Ibi  nidificant  aves 
vocatte  ganettys.  1556  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589) 
123  We  got  certaine  foules  like  vntoGannnrds.  1570  LEVINS 
AlaJtip.  88,/4  A  gannet,  \drd^£tiul0jt.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall 
34  a,  Certaine  birds  called  Gannets  scare  ouer  and  stoup  to 
prey  vpon  them.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  263/1  The 
Cornish  Gannet,  called  also  a  Skua.  1766  PENNANT  Zool. 
1 1768)  II.  482  The  Gannets  are  birds  of  passage.  1802  BINGLEY 
Anini.  Biog.  (1813)  II.  358  The  Gannet,  or  Solan  Goose. 
184*;  DARWIN  ]foy.  Nat.  (1852)  457  The  gannets  sitting  on 
their  rude  nests  gaze  at  one  with  a  stupid  yet  angry  air. 

/3.    £1440  Promp.  Parv.    186/1    Gante,   byrde,   vistarda. 


GANTRY. 


their  churche  legende  be  true.  1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  (1810) 
III.  195  A  great  white  foule,  called  of  some  a  Gaunt.  1780 
A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  I.  348  They  judge  of  the  shoal  being 
there  by  the  Gant,  a  bird  that  pursues  the  fish. 

Gannister,  var.  CANISTER. 

[Gannok,  spurious  word  due  to  misreading  of 
the  proper  name  Talbot  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

The  best  text  of  Langtoft's  AF.  chronicle  has  the  name  as 
Galbot\  later  texts  corrupted  it  into  gannoc,  gannok\  R. 
Brunne  took  it  for  an  appellative,  prob.  supposing  it  to 
mean  '  standard  ',  as  it  is  explained  by  Hearne  and  Matzner. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron,  (1810)  113  Steuen  . .  In  Herford 
fulle  stoutely  his  gannok  has  vp  set.] 

Ganocephalan  (gae:n0se-falan).  [f.  mod.L. 
ganocephal-us  (f.  Gr.  yavos  brightness  +  K«f>a\rj 
head)  +  -AN.]  A  fish  of  the  extinct  order  Gano- 
cephala  (so  called  because  their  heads  were  covered 
with  shining  bony  plates).  So  G-anoce'phalous  a., 
belonging  to  this  order. 

1865  OWEN  in  Geolog.  Mag.  II.  6  Ganocephalous  and  Laby- 
rinthodont  cranial  bones.  Ibid.)  The  ribs  . .  were  better 
developed  than  they  are  in  Ganocephalans  or  in  modern 
Batrachians. 

Ganoid  (gse'noid),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  gano'ide 
(Agassiz),  f.  Gr,  y&vos  brightness  -f  -«(8i}s:  see  -OID.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  a   fish-scale:    Having   a   smooth   shining 
surface,  from  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  enamel. 

1854  OWEN  in  Ct'rc.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  46/2  The  ganoid 
plates  . .  are  . .  more  close  set.  1872  NICHOLSON  Palgont.  307 
Ganoid  scales  . .  occur  also  in  some  of  the  Bony  Fishes. 

2.  Of  a  fish  :  Covered  with  polished  bony  plates 
or  scales ;  distinctive  epithet  of  an  order  of  fishes 
(mod.L.  Ganoidei}. 

1847  ANSTED  Anc.  World  iv.  62  The  first  of  the  two 
groups,  that  of  which  the  sturgeon  and  the  bony  pike  are 
characteristic,  is  called  Ganoid.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec. 
iv.  (1878)  83  It  is  in  the  fresh  wat«r  basins  that  we  find 
seven  genera  of  ganoid  fishes.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk. 
Geol.  xviii.  343  Of  the  fishes  the  majority  are  still  placoid 
and  ganoid. 

B.  sb,  A  ganoid  fish. 

1830  G.  ROBERTS  Diet.  Geol.t  Ganoids  or  Gano'idians, 
Dr.  Agassiz's  second  order  of  fishes.  1859  DARWIN  Orig. 
Spec,  xi.  (1878)308  The  ganoids  stand  intermediate  between 
the  selaceans  and  teleosteans.  1878  A.  H.  GREEN,  etc.  Coal 
it  52  All  the  modern  Ganoids,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sturgeon,  are  fresh-water  fish. 

Hence  Ganorclal  a.  =  GANOID  A.  2.  Gaiioi  dean 
a.  and  sd.t  Ganordian  a.  and  sb.  =  GANOID  A.  a 
and  B. 

1830  Ganoidians  [see  GANOID  B].  1841  II.  MILLER  O.  R. 
Sands  t.  iv.  73  A  fourth  order,  the  Ganoidean  or  shining- 
scaled  order.  1854  —  Sch.  fy  Schm.  xxiv.  (1857)  527, 1  formed 
my  first  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  recent  ganoidal 
fishes  in  1836.  1861  GEIKIE  in  Gd.  Words  Feb.  75  There  are 
still  some  representatives  of  the  ganoidal  type  of  fish. 

Ganoin  (gx-n^in).  Also  -ine.  [f.  Gr.  yavo-s 
brightness  + -IN.]  (See  quot.  1872.)  Also  attrib. 

1859  TODD  Cycl.  A  nat.  V.  481/2  The  edges  of  its  '  Lepidine ' 
layer  do  not  remain  in  contact  with  the  ganoin  layer.  1872 
NICHOLSON  Palyont.  307  Ganoid  scales,  composed  of  an 
inferior  layer  consisting  of  bone  covered  by  a  superficial 
layer  of  hard  polished  enamel  (the  so-called  '  ganoine  ')• 

Ganonialite  (gan^'mabit).  Min.    [f.  Gr.  ya- 

i'Qjf.ia  brightness  +  -LITE.  (Named  by  Nordenskiold 
1876.)]  A  silicate  of  lead  and  manganese,  resem- 
bling tephroite,  but  with  high  lustre. 

1878  Min,  Mag.  II.  149  New  minerals  from  Longban  .- 
Atopite.  .ganomalite,  jacobsite. 

Gansa,  gansaw,  obs.  forms  of  GANZA. 


t  Gansel.  Obs.    Forms  ;  5  gauncely;e»,  gawn- 
cel'y,  gaunsell(e,  5,  8-9  Sc.  gansell.     [ad.  OF. 

game  aillie  garlic-sauce,  Lganse,jansey  app.  mean- 
ing some  kind  of  sauce  (jause  also  occurs,  riming 
with  sauce]  +  aillie  some  kind  of  derivative  from 
ail  garlic.  In  later  Yr.jance  d^aulx  is  used  in  the 


take  my  Ike  an  Garleke  an  grynd  it.     1483  CaM.  Angl.  152/1 
Gavnselle,  npplanda. 

b.  fig.  in  proverbial  use. 

c  1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  14  Thy  goose  is  good,  thy 
gansell  sowre  as  gall.  17*1  KELLY  Scot.  Pron.  30  A  good 
Goose,  but  she  has  an  ill  gansel. 

Gansh,  var.  GANCH  v.  Obs. 

Gant,  gaunt  (gant,  ggnt),  sb.  Sc.  [f.  next.] 
A  yawn,  a  gape ;  gaping. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Atneis  vi.  viii.  36  The  soundis  brak  with 
gasping  or  a  gant.  17..  The  Gliaist  4  When  the  lang 
drawlin'  gaunt,  an'  drowsy  ee,  Shaw't  bed-time  come.  i8z6 
I.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  i6oThey.  .put  up  their 
hands  to  their  chafts  to  conceal  a  bit  gaunt. 

Gantf  gaunt  (gant,  g§nt),  v.  Sc.  Forms :  6, 9 
gant,  8-9  gaunt.  [? repr.  an  OE.  *gdn%ttan,  freq.  f. 
gdnian  to  yawn :  see  GANE  z/.]  intr.  To  yawn, 
gape. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  in.  viii.  144  Quhen  he  list  gant  or 
blaw,  the  fire  is  belt.  1715  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirke  Gr.  n. 
xviii,  Ilk  weary  wight  Was  gaunting  for  his  rest.  1790  BURNS 
'  Kind  Sir,  Vve  read  your  Paper  through '  4  This  mony  a  day 
I've  grain'd  and  gaunted,  To  ken  [etc.].  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  x,  I  never  ask  what  brings  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes 
glowering  here  . .  day  after  day,  till  we  are  a'  like  to  gaunt 
our  chafts  aff.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xxvi.  273  When 
he  gants  his  last  on  a  rickle  of  cauld  stanes. 

Hence  Ga'nting,  gau'nting,  vbL  sb. 

1568  SKEYNE  The  Pest  (i%6o)  12  Ganting  of  mowthe.  1397 
LOWE  Chintrg.  (1634)  53  Of  the  which  commeth  ganting, 
rifting,  winds,  a  1605  MONTGOMERII£  Flyting  iv.  Polwart 
346  All  groomes,  when  thou  greits,  at  thy  ganting  bee  agast. 
1850  Whistle- Binkie  (Scot.  Songs)  (1890)  II.  n.  54  Awa  wi' 
your  gaunting  ! 

Gant(e,  obs.  form  of  GANNET. 
Gantelet,  obs.  form  of  GAUNTLET. 
t  Ga'ntellage.    Obs.-1     In  7  gauntellage. 
[app.  related  to  OF.  gantur  GANTRY,  as  OF.  chan- 

tellage  to  the  parallel  form  ckantier.]     (See  quot.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Droict  de  Chantellage,  gauntellage;  or  a 
certaine  fee  due  vnto  some  Lords  for  the  Gauntries  whereon 
wine,  thats  any  way  to  be  sold,  doth  stand. 

Gantlet,  obs.  form  of  GAUNTLET. 

Gantline,  erroneous  form  of  GIBTLINE. 

i88a  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  61  Put  one  gantline  on 
each  sheer  head. 

Gantlope  (gae'ntbap).  Now  rare  exc.  in  the 
more  corrupt  form  GAUNTLET  2.  Forms :  J-8 
gant(e)lop,  7  gantloop,  8  gauntlope,  7-  gant(e)- 
lope,  [corruptly  a.  Sw.  gatlopp,  MSw.  gatu-lop 
(f.  gata  lane,  GATE  sb?  +  lopp  course). 

ON.  had  egtn^itf/r,  explained  as  a  thief  punished  by 
running  the  gantlope  *.  The  Sw.  word  prob.  became  known 
in  England  through  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  the  equivalent 
gassenlaufen  is  found  in  Ger.] 

A  military  (occas.  also  naval)  punishment  in  which 
the  culprit  had  to  run  stripped  to  the  waist  between 
two  rows  of  men  who  struck  at  him  with  a  stick  or 
a  knotted  cord,  rare  exc.  in  to  ^pass,  run  the 
gantelope. 

1646  SHAFTESBURY  Diary  n  Apr.  in  W.  D.  Christie  Life 
11871)  I.  34  Three  were  condemned  to  die,  two  to  run  the 
gantelope.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gantlope  (Ghent  Lope}, 
a  punishment  of  Souldiers,  first  invented  at  Ghent  . .  and 
therefore  so  called.  1706  LUTTRELL  Brief  R  el.  (1857)  VI.  go 
The  regency  of  Saxony,  .caused.  .400  to  run  the  gantlope,  for 
not  doing  their  duty.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vn.  xi, 
Others  [said]  that  he  deserved  to  run  the  gantlope.  1756-7 
tr.  KeysUrs  Trav.  (1760'  I.  175  In  the  Piedmontese  service, 
every  offence  of  this  nature  is  punished  with  the  gantlope. 
1807  J.  MILNER  Martyrs  i.  ii.  51  They  were  ordered  to  run  the 
gantelope  between  the  hunters,  -and  were  severely  lashed. 

transf.  and  fig.  1649  T.  FORD  Lus.  fort.  *2  Being  now 
exposed  to  run  the  Gantelope  of  the  Worlds  censure.  1655 
FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  x.  i.  §  25  This  Petition  ran  the  Gant- 
lop  throughout  all  the  Prelaticall  party.  1662  PETTY  Taxes 
55  When  a  new  Invention  is  first  propounded.,  the  poor 
Inventor  runs  the  Gantloop  of  all  petulent  wits,  a  1694 
TILLOTSON  Sertn.  (1742)  III.  140  We  cannot  but  wonder  . . 
that  in  running  the  gantlope  of  a  long  life . .  we  have  escaped 
so  free.  1747  Gentl.  Mag.  233,  I  ran  the  gantlop  thro'  a 
number  of  soldiers  to  an  obliging  landlord.  1754  RICHARD- 
SON Grandison  VI.  xxv,  To  run  the  female  gauntlope.  1785 
DRINKWATER  Hist.  Siege  Gibraltar '(1786)  329  They  were  in 
this  manner  obliged  to  pass  the  gantlope  of  our  fire.  1804 
J.  LARWOOD  No  Gun  Boats  8  We  must  re-run  the  gantelope 
of  our  Bounties  and  Recruitings.  1836  Edin.  Rev.  LXIV. 
71  No  doubt  he  ran  the  usual  gantelope  of  jokes. 

Gantry,  gauntry  (garntri,  gg-ntri).  Forms : 
a.  6-9  gantree,  7  gauntrie,  8-9  gaun-,  gawn- 
tree,  gauntry,  7-  gantry.  /J.  (//,  used  as  sing.} 
8-9  gauntress,  -trice.  [Of  doubtful  origin  ;  app. 
f.  GAWN  +  TREE  ;  but  this  may  be  an  etymologiz- 
ing perversion  of  OF.  gantur  (i4th  c.  in  Du  Cange 
s.  v.  cantarium}y  var.  of  chantier  (:— med.L.  can- 
tariwti)  gantry.] 

1.  A  four-footed  wooden  stand  for  barrels. 

a.   1574  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  251,  ix  hogesheads  in 


GANYIE. 


Son'fs  17  (Sheffield  Gloss.)  Our  brewing  tubs  and  gantries 
areTver  turn'd  all.  .893  PEEL  Sfen .  I'alley  282  Great 
gauntries  where  were.. once  stored  multitudes  of  barrels  of 

tlfleS5o7gJ.  HALL  Trav.  Scotl.  I.  226  Gauntrice  -so  they 
cali  the  wooden  frame  or  stand  on  which  they  place  their 
barrels,  when  they  are  to  be  tapped),  a  1811  GRAHAME  in 
Hone  Everyday  Bk.  (1827)  II.  n?9  The  frothing  bickers. . 
Are  drained,  and  to  the  gauntress  oft  return. 

2.  A  frame  or  platform  for  carrying  a  travelling- 
crane  or  similar  structure. 

1810  Hull  Imprmi.  Act  54  Any.. frame  gantry  or  other 
article  1861  Times  7  Oct.,  There  were  two  travelling- 
cranes  on  the  gantry  over  the  bridge.  1881  Engineer  24 
Feb.  133/2  Alongside  these  docks  is  a  gantry,  on  which 
work  steam  cranes.  1896  Nature  24  Sept.  515  1  he  scheme 
adopted  was  to  erect  a  high  gantry  supported  by  towers  on 

' attrib.  1889  G.  FINDLAY  Eng.  Railway  79  The  fitting 
shop  at  Crewe  turns  out  about  nine  signals  per  week,  in- 
cluding composite  or  bracket  and  gantry  posts. 

Hence  (from  the  0  form)  Oau-ntress  v.  trans., 
to  mount  on  a  beer-stand. 

i8»  W.  TENNANT  Anster  F.  vi.  xxiv,  Gawntress'd  round 
each  ruddy  fire  about,  Hogheads  of  porter  ..  spout  Their 
genial  streams. 

Ganseld,  -jell :  see  GAINYIKLD. 

+  Ganyie.  Sc.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  ganje,  gayn- 
yhe,  6  gauye,  gan-,  genjie,  6-7  gainyie,  -se. 
[Of  obscure  origin  ;  there  was  an  Irish  gainne  of 
similar  meaning.  Du  Cange  s.  v.  Ganeo  quotes  an 
undated  gloss  'ganeo  ..  hasta  vel  jaculum,  lingua 
Gallica ',  but  the  word  is  not  known  in  OFr. 

A  supposed  i4th  c.  example  often  cited  (from  A  lisauttder 
292)  is  prob.  a  mistake ;  the  gamus  of  the  MS.  should  prob. 
be  corrected  Into  faints,  not  mtofainu!.] 

An  arrow,  or  similar  missile,  esp.  a  crossbow- 
bolt.  In  late  use  chiefly  in  the  alliterative  phrase 
nm  and  ganyie. 

c  1415  WYKTOUN  Cron.  vm.xxxvii.  59  Willame  off  Dowglas 
thare  wes  syne  Wyth  a  spryngald  gaynyhe"  throw  the  thi?. 
<.  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  816  Weyllstuft  thai  ar  with  gwn 
[and]  ganje  off  steill.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxviii.  4  So 
sair  the  magryme  dois  me  menjie,  Perseing  my  brow  as  ony 
ganjie.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scotl.  11.19  Tne  c'l'e  •  •  he  did 
assaill,  With  gun  and  ganjie.  a.  1598  ROLLOCK  On  2  Thcss. 
ii.  5-8  (1606)  76  Commes  he  on  with  this  worldly  armour, 
gunnes  and  gainyies,  I  aske  of  thee  ? 

Ganymede  (gae'nimfd).  Also  6  ganymedes, 
6-7  ganimed(e,  (7  genymade).  [ad.  L.  Gany- 
medes, a.  Gr.  TavviaiSris  a  Trojan  youth,  whom 
Zeus  made  his  cupbearer.] 

1.  A  cupbearer,  a  youth  who  serves  out  liquor ; 
humorously,  a  pot-boy. 

1608  MIDDLETON  Mad  World  n.  i,  Shall  I  be  bold  with 
your  honour,  to  prefer  this  aforesaid  Ganymede  to  hold  a 
plate  under  your  lordship's  cup  ?  1656  COWLEY  Misc.,  Grass- 
hopper 8  Nature  selfe's  thy  Ganimed.  1693  CONGREVE  in 
Diyden's  Juvenal  Sat.  xi.  (1697)  291  A  raw  unskilful  Lad . . 
At  once  my  Carver  and  my  Ganymede.  i8j6  SCOTT  Woodst. 
ix,  The  cavalier .  .arrested  the  progress  of  the  retiring  Gany- 
mede. 1841  Punch  I.  101/2  Lo  !  Ganymede  appears  with  a 
foaming  tankard  of  ale.  1878  H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark  Cant.  I. 
vii.  153  The  foaming  jar  is  ready,  and  the  dusky  Ganymede 
attentive. 

2.  A  catamite. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diff.,  Puto,  a  ganymedes,  Cynaedus. 
1603  HOLLAND  PlutarcKs  Mar.  568  A  yoong  beard- 
lesse  Genymade  whom  he  loved,  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  55,  1  crave  Thou  wilt  be 
pleas'd,  great  God,  to  save  My  sov'reign  from  a  Ganymede. 
1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  V.  (1737)  217  Ganymedes,  Bar- 
dachoes,  Hufflers. 

3.  The  name  given  to  the  largest  satellite  of  the 
planet  Jupiter. 

1868  LOCKYER  Guillemin's  Heavens  (ed.  3)  232. 

t  Ganymedeatt.  Obs.~l  [f.  L.  Ganymedi-us 
pertaining  to  Ganymede  +  -AN.]  One  who  follows 
the  practices  of  a  ganymede  (see  GANYMEDE  2). 

1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost.  160  Pandars,  Ganimedeans, 
Enhaunsers  of  Lust. 

Ganyngale,  obs.  form  of  GALINGALE. 

Ganza  (gze-nza).  Also  7  gansa,  gansaw.  [app. 
Godwin  took  the  word  from  the  reading  of  the 
old  edd.  of  Pliny  N.  H.  X.  xxii ;  see  quot.  1601.] 
One  of  the  birds  (called  elsewhere  '  wild  swans ') 
which  drew  Domingo  Gonsales  to  the  moon  in  the 
romance  by  Bp.  F.  Godwin  (see  quot.  a  1633). 

[1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1.281  The  Geese  there,  be  all  white ; 
but  lesse  of  bodie  than  from  other  parts  :  and  there  they  be 
called  Ganzae.]  a  1633  [GODWIN]  Man  in  the  Moone  (1638)  27 
All  my  Gansa's  were  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  him. 
Ibid.  41  My  Ganza's.  1648  WiLKiNS^/rt^A.  Magick  n.  Dz- 
dalus  vii.  202  Others .  .have  conjectured  a  possibility  of  being 
conveyed  through  the  air  by  the  help  of  fowls ;  to  which  pur- 
pose the  fiction  of  the  Ganzas,  is  the  most  pleasant  and  prob- 
able. 1651  Bp.  HALL  Invis.  World  i.  §  7.  146  Men,  who,  as  if 
upon  Domingo  Gonsales  his  engine,  they  had  been  mounted 
by  his  Ganzaes  from  the  Moon  to  the  Empyreall  heaven. 
1664  BUTLER  Hud.  ll.  iii.  782  They  are  hut  idle  Dreams  and 
Fancies,  And  savour  strongly  of  the  Ganzas.  1668  H.  MORE 
Div.  Dial.  I.  531  O  that  the  invention  of  the  Gansaws  were 
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once  perfected,  that  I  might  make  my  first  Visit  to  our 
Neighbours  in  the  Moon  !  1813  [see  CUNEAL  a..]. 

Gaol  (d.tf'1),  Gaoler  (dj^lai),  variant  spell- 
ings of  TAIL,  J.ULEB.  In  British  official  use  the 
forms  with  G  are  still  current;  in  literary  and 
journalistic  use  both  the  G  and  the  J  forms  arc 
now  admitted  as  correct,  but  all  recent  Dictionaries 
give  the  preference  to  the  latter. 

Gap  (gzep),  J*.1  Also  4-6  gappe,  6-7  gapp. 
[a.  ON.  gap  chasm  (only  in  the  mythological  name 
Ginnunga-gap),  wide-mouthed  outcry  (Sw.  gap, 
Da  gab  open  mouth,  also  opening,  chasm) ;  so. 
related  to  ON.  and  Svr.gafa,  DA.  gate  to  GAPE.] 
Any  opening  or  breach  in  an  otherwise  continuous 
object ;  a  chasm  or  hiatus. 

1.  A  breach  in  a  wall  or  hedge,  as  the  result  of 
violence  or  natural  decay. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  4989  So  harde  bay  brewe  ajen  pe  wal 
..And  succh  a  gappe  )>ay  made  ber-on.  Ibid.  5164  lop. 
gappes  [orig.  holes]  bub  bay  come,  c  1400  Rom.  Kose  4023 
RisTup.  .And  stoppe  sone  and  delyverly  Alle  the  gappis  of 
the  hay  c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  186/1  Gap  of  a  walk,  inter- 
vallum.  IS»3  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  141  Or  to  fynde  a  gap  or 
a  sherde  in  his  hedge.  1*84  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  16  For 
mendinge  a  gappe  in  the  churchyard  wall . .  1J  a.  1004  £.ng. 
Gilds  11870)  434  No  man  shall  make  yates  or  gapes  in  the 
common  feild.  1666  BUNYAN  Grace  At.  F  54,  I  saw  as  it 
were  a  narrow  gap  like  a  little  doorway  in  the  wall.  1711 
ADUISON  Sped.  No.  315  f  14  Satan,  after  having  long  wan- 
dered upon  the  surface,  or  outmost  Wall  of  the  U  inverse, 
discovers  at  last  a  wide  Gap  in  it.  i8ji  SHELLEY  Boat  on 
Strchio  82  Those  green  harbours  Farmers  called  gaps,  and 
we  schoolboys  called  arbours.  1843  LEVER  7-  Hinloii  xxii, 
We  came  to  a  low  stone  wall,  through  a  gap  of  which  we  | 

ft-  "S9S  SHAKS.  John  ill.  iv.  32,  I  will,  .stop  this  gap  of 
breath  with  fulsome  dust 

tb.  Phrase.  To  stop  two  gaps  with  one  bush  : 
'  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  ',  to  accomplish 
two  ends  at  once.  Obs. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOU  Prov.  (1867)  78, 1  will  learne,  tostoptwo 
gaps  with  one  bushe.  1638  SANDERSON  Serm.  II.  97  This 
common  usage  of  the  phrase,  as  it  well  preserveth  the 
sence,  so  doth  it  also  (that  I  may  stop  two  gaps  with  one 
bush)  justifie  the  truth  of  this  charge  in  my  text. 

f  2.  fig.  An  opening  or  breach  by  which  entry 
may  be  effected  or  attack  made  ;  more  rarely  of  a 
wav  of  escape.  Obs. 

1548  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  n.  App.  Q.  56  Many  good 
men.  .study  to  devise  good  laws  . .  so  . .  a  great_  many . . 
labour  to  defeat  them :  and  as  the  common  saying  is  to 
find  gapps  and  starting  holes.  1577  HANMER  Am.  Eccl. 
Hist.  (1619)  60  Lest  that  thereby  men  be  troubled  and  a 
Gappe  left  open  to  the  malice  of  Sycophants.  1614  SIR  R. 
KNIGHTLEY  in  f'ortesc.  Papers  (Camden)  196  Which  is  in- 
terpreted a  gapp  for  an  escape  if  any  can  be  made  either  by 
mischeife  or  money,  a  1618  PRESTON  Breastpl.  Love  (1631) 
215  The  standing  still  and  not  hastening  to  the  gappe.  l-ru 
DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  286  No  gap  open  where  we  could 
have  the  least  apprehensions  of  any  evil  breaking  in  upon 
us.  1756  in  Temple  &  Sheldon  Hist.  Northfield,  Mass. 
(1875)  294  We  humbly  beg  of  you.. to  guard  us  in  out 
husbandry,  .and  that  we  may  not  be  a  gap  open  as  in  times 
past. 

ft),  esp.  in  phrases.  To  stand  in  the  gap:  to  act 
as  defender.  To  open  a  gap  :  to  give  access,  afford 
passage  or  opportunity.  To  stop  a  gap :  to  close  a 
breach,  secure  a  weak  point,  prevent  attack.  Obs. 

1535  COVERDAI.E  Ezek.  xiii.  5  They  stonde  not  in  the 
gappes,  nether  make  they  an  hedge  for  the  house  of  Israel. 
Ibid.  xxii.  30.  c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  yill 
(Camden)  273  So  dangerous  a  matter  it  is  to  open  once  the 
gap  to  errors  and  heresies.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks. 
(Globe)  621/2  Such  a  gapp  of  mischeif  lyeth  open  therby, 
that  I  could  wish  it  were  well  stopped.  1599  THYNNE 
Animadv.  (1875)  51  To  stoppe  that  gappe,  I  will  answere, 
that  Chaucers  woorkes  haue  byn  sithens  printed  twyce. 
1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  \.  §  45.  77  When  there  is  none  to 
stand  in  the  gap,  how  should  his  wrath  be  stayed  ?  1664 
J.  KEYMOR  Dutch  Fishing  in  Phenix  II.  225  To  open  the 
Gap  of  Traffick,  and  to  make  fulness  of  Trade.  <r  1680  BEVE- 
RIDGE  Serm.  (1729)  II.  116  As  if  it  opened  a  gap  to  all 
manner  of  licentiousness.  1757  G.  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ. 
1880  I.  508  The  inhabitants  see,  and  are  convinced  of  this, 
which  makes  each  family  afraid  of  standing  in  the  gap  of 
danger. 

t  3.  A  gash  or  wound  in  the  body.   Obs. 

V  a  1500  Lament.  Virgin  Mary  in  Chester  PI.  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  II.  208  To  see  \nysone  y  have  grete  peyne,  In  hys 
breste  so  grete  a  gappe  vs.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's 
Quest.  Chirurg.  N  liij  b,  The  .ix.  place  is  vpon  the  eares  & 
gappes  of  depe  woundes.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xi.  xlv, 
Through  his  right  eie  Clorindaes  seu'nth  shaft  went  And  in 
his  necke  broke  forth  a  bloodie  gap. 

4.  A  notch ;  a  small  break  or  opening  in  an 
edge  or  surface.  Now  rare. 

1530  PALSGR.  224/1  Gappe  in  a  knyfe,  koche.  1391  [see 
HARDO.  20].  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1892)  I.  316  The  Jews. . 
when  they  kill  any  Creature  . .  cut  the  Throat  with  a  Knife 
without  a  Gap.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Bart  hoi.  Anat. 


GAP. 

5.  A  break  or  opening  in  a  range  of  mountains  ; 
a  pass  or  gorge  (very  common  in  U.S.). 


No.  161  r  8  Two  great  uaps  tnai  l 

Mountains.    1788  M.  CUTLF.K  in  Life,  Jrnls.  t;  Corr.  (i88f 
I  403  We  passed  the  narrows  or  gaps  of  two  ranges  of  hy 
mountains.     1816  J.  BICELOW  in  New-Eng.  Jml.  Med.  # 
Surg.  V.  323  From  this  town  a  road  has  been  cut,  passing 
through  a  gap  of  the  mountains  to  Portland.    1847  PARK.MAN 
Oregon  Tr.  (187?)  >8o  We  reached  the  gap,  which  was  like 
a  deep  notch  cut  into  the  mountain-ridge.  1890  BOLDKEWOOD 
Miner's  Right  xv.  153  An  ugly  lot  to  meet  in  one  of  those 
narrow  rocky  gaps,  as  they  call  them,  over  the  line  of  ranges. 
b.  With  defining  word :  water-gap,  one  which 
is  deep  enough  to  serve  as  the  course  of  a  stream 
(Cent.  Diet.)  ;  wind-gap  (see  quot.  1889). 
1779  D.  LIVERMORE  in  Coll.  New  Hatnpsk.  Hist.  Soc.  (1850) 


ges 
y  be 


of  the  axle ..  coming  to  the  gap  at  D . .  sinks  or  rises  in  the  s 
1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  443  The  passaj 
are .  .short,  and  relatively  broad,  and  may  more  properly 
termed  gaps  or  cavities. 

t  b.  A  notch  or  slit  made  in  a  swan's  beak,  as 
a  private  mark.  Obs. 

'S58-9  Will  of  W.  Yatles  (Somerset  Ho.),  My  swane 
mark  of  the  twoo  gappes  and  the  Staple.  1656  in  Line. 
N.  4-  Q.  (1897)  v-  9=  One  Swanne  mark  of  the  Gapp  with 
the  Penney  cross  in  alt  on  the  nere  side. 


N.  Y.  60  A  water-gap,  forming  a  natural  gateway  through 
the  mountains.  1889  J.  D.WHITNEY  United  States  223  Gaps 
.  .in  which  the  depression  in  the  ridge  is  not  sufficiently  deep 
to  give  passage  to  a  watercourse  are  known  as  '  wind-gaps  . 

c.  local,  ^ee  quots.) 

1815  Brighton  Commissioners  Act  §  62  Gap,  a  road  or 
descent  from  cliffs  to  sea-shore.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland 
Gloss.,  Cap,  an  opening  at  the  Bank-top  through  which  a 
path  or  track  winding  up  the  steep  Bank-side  finds  its  way 
on  to  the  open  moor. 

d.  A  hole  or  chasm  in  the  ground. 

1696  WHISTON  Th.  Earth  iv.  (1722)  381  Its  old  Fissures 
were  open'd..and  sufficient  Gaps  made.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Kxdge  ii.  Great  holes  and  gaps  had  worn  into  the 
soil,  being  now  filled  with  water  from  the  late  rains. 

6.  An  unfilled  space  or  interval ;  a  blank  or 
deficiency;  a  break  in  continuity. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  i.  12  If  he  had  beene  forgotten,  It 
had  bene  as  a  gap  in  our  great  Feast.  1670  MILTON  Hist. 
Ens.  n.  Wks.  (1847)  483/2  Were  it  not  for  leaving  an 
unsightly  gap  so  near  to  the  beginning,  I  should  have  judg'd 
this  Labour  ..  almost  superfluous.  1675  J.  PYNCHON  in 
I.  Mather  K.  Philip's  JfVir  (1862)  237,  I  could  be  heartily 
glad  if  we  were  able  to  spare  some  men,  but.  .nine  men  out 
of  this  Towne  . .  makes  a  great  gap.  1690  LOCKE  Hum. 
Und.  ill.  vi.  (1695)  250  In  all  the  visible  corporeal  World, 
we  see  no  Chasms  or  Gaps  . .  the  descent  is  by  easie  Steps, 
and  a  continued  series  of  Things.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grand!- 
son  I.  ix.  51  In  that  long  gap  of  time  as  he  called  it.  1771 
N.  NICHOLLS  Corr.  w.  Gray  (1843)  126,  I  found  the  gap 
between  Froissart  and  Comines,  and  longed  for  Monstrelet. 
1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  85  A  part  of 
the  bridge  projecting  from  each  bank,  and  a  gap  in  the 
middle.  1865  KINGSLEY  Lett.  (1878)  II.  214  His  death  is  to 
me  a  great  sorrow — a  gap  in  my  life  which  1  feel  and  cannot 
fill.  1874  SAVCE  Cmtpar.  Philol.  vi.  236  There  is  no  break, 
no  sudden  gap  in  nature ;  all  follows  in  a  regular  unbroken 
order.  1891  Law  Times  XCII.  145/2  The  gap  on  the  walls 
caused  by  the  removal  of  the  portraits, 

b.  Phrases.  To  stop,  to  fill  (in  or  «/),  to 
supply  a  gap  :  to  make  up  a  deficiency,  supply  a 
want,  fill  a  vacant  space. 

I5»3  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  146  A  woman  can  nat  get  her 


stored,  and  the  gappe  euer  filled;  i««  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS 
in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  II.  222  He  has  already  hindreo" 
Sool".  .which  would  stop  many  a  gapp  now,  it  may  be  more 
then  2000"  will  at  another  time.  1711  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767) 
III.  217,  I  make  a  present  of  it  [money]  to  stop  some  gaps. 
1776  F.  BULL  Let.  28  Oct.  in  Wilkes"  Cwr.dBos)  V.  85, 1  only 
mean  to  stop  the  gap  for  the  present.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece 
I.  v.  131  Invented  merely  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  chronology.  1845 
MAURICE  Afar.  $  Met.  Philos.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  653/1 
Theology  would  be.. brought  in  to  supply  gaps  in  the 
system  which  philosophy  had  tried  to  construct.  1879  FKOUDE 
Crwxix.  311  He  had  a  few  levies  with  him  to  fill  the  gaps 
in  the  old  legions. 

t  c.  Used  to  render  L.  hiatus.   Obs. 
1706  POPE  Let.  to  Walsh  22  Oct.,  To  come  to  the  Hiatus, 
or  Gap  between  two  words. 

7.  A  breach  or  wide  divergence  in  character  or 
sympathies. 

1857  BUCKLB  Civiliz.  I.  vii.  458  Such  is  the  great  gap 
which  separates  the  public  men  of  our  time  from  those  who 
flourished  under  that  bad  system.  1876  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Conq.  V.  xxiv.  495  There  was. .a  gap  between  him  and  the 
mass  of  his  flock  and  Clergy. 

8.  tcchn.  tSee  quot.  and  cf.  gap-bed  lathi.) 

1873  C.  P.  B.  SHELLEY  Workshop  Appliances  vi.  190 
A  gap  is  an  expedient  for  . .  enabling  a  lathe  to  take  in 
articles  of  much  greater  diameter .  .without  materially 
increasing  its  weight  or  general  dimensions. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gap-way,    (objective), 
gap-stopper  ;   gap-bed   lathe   (see  quot.)  ;   gap- 
hunter,  one  who  in  riding  to  hounds  makes  for 
the  gaps,  instead  of  riding  straight;  gap-lathe 
=  gap-bed  lathe;  gap-net   (?0Af.)>  a  net  placed 
across  a  gap  (cf.  gate-net)  ;  t  gap- wide  a.,  gaping 
wide  open;  gap- window  (see  quot.). 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  IV.  375  '•Gap-bed  latlie,  one 
with  an  opening  in  the  bed  or  shears  to  allow  a  larger  object 
to  be  turned.  1872  Daily  News  26  Mar.,  Though  a  man  . . 
should  hunt  properly,  a  woman  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
being  a  '"gap-hunter'.  1879  Casselts  Techn.  Educ.  IV. 
280/3  "Gap-lathes  find  employment  chiefly  in  small  work- 
shops. 1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  118/2  Powerful  Double- 
geared  Gap  Lathe,  self-acting  and  screw-cutting.  1717 
Philip  Quarll  (1816)  28  An  animal  . .  which  he  had  found 
taken  in  one  of  the  "gap-nets.  1758  ).  RUTTY  Spir.  Diary 
(ed.  2)  115  The  Lord  honoured  me  with  a  post  of  being  one 
of  the  three  "gap-stoppers  on  this  occasion.  1857  S.  OSBOKN 


GAP. 


goes  round,  And  vapours  cloud  each  sleepy  head.     1806-7 
J.   BERESFORD  Mis.  Hum.  Life  (1826)  vn.  xviii,   ~ 
a  good  gape,  by  forcing  your  lips  close  together. 


Quedah  xix.  267  We  swept  through  another  *gapway  in  the 
hills.  1583  STANYHURST  /Ends  n.  (Arb.)  51  Downe  we  beat 
oure  rampiers,  our  towne  wals  *gapwyd  ar  opned.  1874 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/t,  I.  942/1  *  Gap-window,  a  long  and 
narrow  window. 

Gap  (gasp),  sb?  [Cf.  GAFF  st>.3]  Blowing 
the  gap  :  blowing  the  gaff,  giving  information. 

1811  P.  EGAN  Real  Lift,  etc.  I.  xxiv.  557  He  should 
like  to  smack  the  bit  without  blowing  the  gap. 

Gap  (gsep),  v.  rare.  [i.  GAP  sl>.\]  a.  intr. 
To  break  at  the  edge ;  to  become  jagged  or 
notched,  b.  trans.  To  make  notches  in.  dial. 
See  also  GAPPED. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Gap,  to  notch,  to  jag.  South.  1864 
Reader  28  May  688  Iron  was  preferable  to  steel.  Steel 
gapped  and  lost  its  edge.  1881  in  Isle  of  Wight  Gloss. 

Hence  Ga-pping  vbl.  st>.,  a  breaking  into  notches. 

1683  EVELYN  Diary  13  July,  The  gapping  too  of  the  razor, 
and  cutting  his  own  fingers,  was  a  little  strange. 

Gapare,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GAPBE. 

Gape  (gtf'p),  sA.  Also  6  Sc.  gaip,  8  gap.s). 
[f.  GAPE  v.} 

1.  The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  ;  a  yawn. 

'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  466  The  fox.. with  mony 
grne  and  gaip . .  makis  debait  als  lang  as  that  he  ma.  1745 
GRAVES  Eupkrosyne  (1776)  I.  70  Now  a  gen'ral  gape 

".  1806-7 
Balking 

i.  An  open-moutHed  stare ;  a  gaze  of  wonder  or 
curiosity. 

1660  FISHER  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  306  Thou  hast 
hung  thy  Reader  up  in  the  Air,  and  there  left  him  among 
Gapes  and  Stares.  1768  \Votnan  of  Hotter  n.  83  Paintings, 
statues,  monuments . .  that  so  vulgarly  satisfy  the  silly  super- 
ficial gape  of  travelling  sight-mongers.  1863  MRS,  C.  CLARKE 
Shaks.  Char.  v.  118  A  sea-port  town — the  inhabitants  ot 
which  appear  to  have  more  leisure  for  gape  and  gossip  than 
any  others.  1870  Daily  Netvs  4  Oct.,  Numerous  English 
tourists,  bound  for  a  gape  at  the  battle-field  of  Sedan. 

b.  Jig.  A  state  of  eagerness  or  wonder  :  also  in 
phrase  upon  the  gape.  1  Obs. 

I71J  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  452  T  3  The  Mind  is  not  here 
kept  in  a  perpetual  Gape  after  Knowledge.  1713  STEELE 
Englishtii.  No.  24.  158  The  chief  skill  is  to  keep  them  still 
upon  the  Gape.  1791  A.  YOUNG  Trail.  France  (1794)  I.  8, 
I  have  been  upon  the  full  silly  gape  to  find  out  things  that 
I  had  not  found  before. 

3.  The  gapes :   a.  A  disease  in  poultry,  etc.,  of 
which  frequent  gaping  is  the  symptom. 

'799  <V«/.  Jrnl.  II.  204  There  is  a  disease  prevalent  among 
the  gallinaceous  poultry  in  this  country,  called  the  gaps. 
1864  Intell.  Observ.  No.  33.  197  Every  keeper  of  poultry  is 
acquainted  with  the  'gapes  .  1886  LD.  WALSINGHAM  & 
PAYNE-GALLWEV  Shooting  I.  158  The  most  destructive 
disease  prevalent  among  partridges  is  that  which  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  '  gapes  \ 

b.  humorously.  A  fit  of  yawning  or  staring. 

r  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Persuas.  xx,  Another  hour  of  music 
was  to  give  delight  or  the  gapes,  as  real  or  affected  taste  for 
it  prevailed.  1840  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  in.  iii,  What 
gave  me  the  gapes  was  the  scenes  [at  the  theatre). 

4.  The  expanse  of  an  open  mouth  or  beak. 

1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  II.  246  The  gape  of  the  bill, 
when  opened,  is  near  two  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  214  The  narwhal,  however, 
has  a  much  narrower  gape  than  the  great  whale.  1839 
GLOVER  Hist.  Derby  I.  169  Pike  .  .The  gape  of  the  jaw  is 
wide.  1864  R.  F.  BURTON  Dahome  I.  38  He  opens  his  gape 
like  a  fledgling  to  its  parent.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Sept. 
iz/i  Hawks  . .  remarkable  for  the  size  of  their  gape  and  the 
shortness  of  their  beaks. 

b.  The  part  of  the  beak  which  can  be  opened  ; 
the  line  of  commissure  of  the  mandibles. 

1833  R.  MUDIE  Feath.  Tribes  Brit.  Isles  (1841)  I.  28  From 
the  gape  of  the  bill  to  the  eyes  a  black  streak  extends.  1883 
MARTIN  &  MOOLE  Vcrteb.  Diss.  93  Each  so-called  mandible 
is  hard  and  horny  at  its  tip,  but  becomes  softer  near  the 
angle  of  the  gape.  1886  W.  W.  FOWLER  Year  w.  the  Birds 
83  The  gape  of  the  mouth  furnished  with  strong  hairs. 

c.  (See  quot.  1848.) 

1848  CRAIG,  Gape,  in  Conchology,  an  opening  in  multivalves 
and  bivalves  when  the  valves  are  shut.  1873  HUXLEY  & 
MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  xi.  104  At  the  edges  of  this  '  gape ' 
of  the  shell  [of  the  fresh  water  mussel]  the  thickened  margins 
of  a  part  of  the. .  mantle  become  visible.  Ibid.  105. 

5.  A  rent  or  opening  of  any  kind. 

1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz'  Stirf.  i.  iii.  7  Thereby  the  wound 
comes  to  its  old  gape  and  shape.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat. 
Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  251  This  hurries  along  as  the  gape 
deepens,  and  becomes,  at  every  step,  more  declivous.  1897 
Westm.  Gaz.  22  Apr.  3/2  She  breaks  off  her  thread  with  an 
energetic  pull,  and  thus  overstraining  her  last  stitch  causes 
in  time  an  unseemly  gape  in  that  seam. 

b.  Naitt.  The  principal  crevice  or  crack  in 
shaken  timber.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk. 

Gape  (g?p),  v.  Forms:  3-4  gapen,  5  gapyn, 
6  Sc.  gaip,  9  dial.  ge(e)ap,  5-  gape.  Also  3  (once) 
pa.  t.  geapode.  [a.  ON.  gapa  to  open  the  mouth, 
gape,  Sw.  gapa,  Da.  £<zfe=MDu.  and  mod.Du. 
gapen,  MLG.  gapen,  MHG.  and  G.  gaffen  to  gape, 
stare.  The  word  is  not  found  in  Gothic,  and  its 
further  relations  are  uncertain ;  Skr.  jabh-,  Zend. 
jab-  to  yawn,  gape,  have  been  compared.  In  Eng. 
dialects  there  is  some  confusion  with  GALP  v. 


AnOE.  *gapian  may  have  existed  (cf.  early  ME.  geapede 
in  quot.  a  1225,  which  may  represent  a  Mercian  form  with 
o-  umlaut),  but  is  not  recorded  ;  in  the  gloss  '  Pando,  Jeape ' 
(Wr.-Wiilcker  471/14),  which  is  given  in  some  Diets,  as  an 
example  of  this  verb,  Pando  is  abl.  of  pandas  adj.  In  three 
passages  of  Chaucer  (Miller's  T.  258,  655  ;  Trail,  v.  1133) 
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three  of  the  best  MSS.  give  cape  instead  of  faff.  This  is 
prob%  to  be  referred  to  LG.  kapcn,  MHG.  kapfen,  kaffen, 
O  HG.  kapfen  to  keep  watch  or  outlook,  a  word  not  related  to 
G.  gaffen,  but  early  confused  with  it.] 

1.  intr.  To  open  the  mouth  wide,  esp.  in  order  to 
bite  or  swallow  anything,    Said  also  of  the  mouth. 

c  1220  Bestiary  506  Dis  fis.  .Sanne  him  hungreS  he  gapeS 
wide,  a  1225  St.  Marker.  9  He  . .  ^eonede  [MS.  Bodl. 
geapede,  misprinted  5eapede]  mid  his  wide  geneow  uppon 
hire.  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  2763  Jenande  &  gapande  on 
him  so,  Ase  he  wolde  him  swolwe  bo,  c  1350  Will.  Palerne 
2372  pe  werwolf  . .  as  a  wod  best  went  hem  a-jens,  Gapand 
ful  grimli.  14  . .  Tnndaie's  Vis.  149  Her  mowthes  wer 
wyde,  bai  gapud  fast.  1530  PALSGK.  560/2,  I  gape,  as  a 
beest  clothe  that  entendetn  to  byte,  whiche  holdeth  his 
mouthe  open  afore.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  294/1 
Such  Fellows  . .  are  fed  with  Roasted  Pigs  and  good  Ale 
as  long  as  they  can  gape.  1710  STEELE  &  ADUISON  Tatler 
No.  257  p  ii  Opening  their  Mouths  as  wide  as  they  could 
gape.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  My  First  Play,  Heads  that 
gape,  and  grin,  in  stone  around  the  inside  of  the  old  Round 
Church  of  the  Templars. 

Proverbial  phrases. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  17  He  that  gapeth  till  he 
be  fed,  Maie  fortune  to  fast  and  famishe  for  honger.  1577- 
87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  (1807-8)  II.  389  A  man  ought  not  to 
cnide  with  a  foole,  nor  gape  over  an  oven.  1709  Brit.  Apollo 
II.  No.  62.  2/2  She  will  gape  like  a  Pig  on  a  Spit. 
b.  transf.  of  earth,  hell,  etc. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints t  Egipciane  541  Dar-for  me  wonderis 
.  .bat  f?e  erd  gapand  wyd,  me  swelyt  nocnt.  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.  vii.  205!  hen  shall  hell  gape  and  gryn.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Isa.  v.  14  Therfore  gapeth  hel,  and  openeth  hyr 
mouth  marvelous  wyde.  1693  DRYDEN  Ovid's  Met.  i.  739 
Gape,  Earth,  and  this  unhappy  wretch  Intomb.  1705  BERKE- 
LEY Cave  o/Dunmore  Wks.  1871  IV.  507  This,  .water  runs 
but  a  little  way  ere  the  rock  gapes  to  swallow  it.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixx.  6  A  gulf  that  ever  shuts  and  gapes. 
C.  Of  a  bivalve  :  To  open  the  shell. 

"577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing-  (1843)  61  The  crab  presently 
putteth  a  little  stone  into  the  oyster  as  he  gapeth.  1712  AD- 
DISON Spect.  No.  293  p  g  An  Oyster,  which  lay  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  this  Drop,  chanced  to  gape  and  swallow  it  up. 

d.  Used  jocularly  for  *  to  open  '. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Michaelmas  Term  i.  i,  He  was  here  three 
days  before  the  Exchequer  gaped. 

e.  trans.  To  open  (the  mouth)  wide,  f  To  gape 
out :   to  emit  with  open  mouth,   rare. 

1608  ARMIN  Nest  Ninn.   (1842)  32  So  shee,  forgetting 
modesty,  gapte  out  a  laughter.      1663  HOOKE  Microgr.  204 
Beyond  these  were  two  indented  jaws  DD,  which  he  opened 
side-wayes,  and  was  able  to  gape  them  asunder  very  wide. 
1892  H.  HUTCHINSON  Fairway  Isl.  ii  A  man's  head  gaped 
its  mouth  to  ask.  .what  young  Quarrell  wanted  there. 

2.  intr.  Of  material  objects,  wounds,  etc. :   To 
open  as  a  mouth ;  to  split,  crack,  part  asunder. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbafh"s  ffnsb.  (1586)  n.  87  After  the  tenth 
of  June,  when  the  ground  gapes  with  the  heate  of  the  Sunne. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  593  The  Tyburtine  stones  . .  if  the 
heat  of  summer  take  them,  they  will  gape  and  be  ready  to 
cleaue  in  sunder.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  398/1  A 
Stitching  Quill.,  is  an  instrument  by  means  whereof  a  wound 
that  gapeth  is  drawn  together,  or  stitched  up.  1828  SCOTT 
F.  M.  Perth  xxii,  Think' st  thou.  .that,  .the  wounds  of  the 
slaughtered  corpse  will  gape  ?  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word- 
bk.  s.v.,  The  seams  gape,  or  let  in  water.  1882  VINES  tr. 
Sticks'  Bot.  799  If  this  portion  [of  the  root]  is  split,  the 
parts  generally  gape  concavely  outwards. 

3.  To  gape  on  or  upon,  now  more  commonly  To 
gape  at :  to  stare  at  with  open  mouth,  to  gaze  upon 
in  curiosity  or  wonder. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  108/66  On  hire  gapede  alday 
swybe  muche  folc  bere.  .for  hirecontinaunce  was  wonderfuf. 
1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  fy  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  xliv, 
Upon  the  sewer  well  mayst  thou  gase  and  gape.  1581 
SIDNEY  ApoL  Poetrie  (Arb.)  67  What  is  it  to  make  folkes 
gape  at  a  wretched  Begger,  or  a  beggerly  Clowne  ?  1621 
BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  n.  ii.  vi.  iii.  (1651)  299  The  dog  and 
hare,  wolf  and  lamb,  .stood  all  gaping  upon  Orpheus.  1755 
SMOLLETT  QitLx.  (1803)  II.  6  Like  a  country  villager  gaping 
at  rarities  which  he  had  never  seen  before.  1859  TENNYSON 
Elaine  451  Levaine  gaped  upon  him  As  on  a  thing  miracu- 
lous. 1885  Manch.  Exam.  12  Mays/3  The  larger  the  town 
the  more  ready  are  people  to  gape  at  new  sights. 
b.  absol.  To  stare  in  wonder  or  admiration. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  41  Tho  that  feynen  hem  folis  . . 
And  do  men  for  to  gape,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  287 
This  Nicholas  sat  ayasstille  as  ston,  And  ever  he  gaped  up- 
ward into  the  eire.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  156  And  whan  y  cam 
to  fait  court  y  gaped  aboute.  1530  PALSGR.  560/2,  I  gape . . 
I  loke  stedfastly  upon  a  thyng.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psettd. 
Ef.  iv.  i.  181  Man.,  was  not  meant  to  gape  or  looke  upward 
with  the  eye.  ?rti7Oo  Song  in  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733) 
I._88  There's  braw  lads  in  Earnslaw. .  Wha  gape  and  glowr 
with  their  eye,  At  kirk  when  they  see  my  Marion.  1751 
ELIZ.  CARTER  Rambler  No.  100  P  3  They  may  not  gape, 
and  wonder,  and  stare.  1830  CUNNINGHAM  Brit.  Paint.  II. 
195  When  the  wonder  of  the  town  began  to  abate,  the 
country  came  gaping  in. 

4.  To  gape  after  or  for  (also  f  at,  f  upon) :  to  be 
eager  to  obtain,  to  have  a  longing  for  (something). 

ciMO  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  41  As  if  bou  ware 
abydande  or  gapand  after  sum  qwent  stirringe.  a  1420 
HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.i^oZ  Fulle  many  men  knowe  I  that 
yane  and  gape  After  some  fatte  and  riche  benefice,  c  1460 
FORTESCUE  Abs.  $  Lim.  Mon.  xx.  (1885)  156  Importune 
suters  wil  gape  vpon  suche  reuersiouns.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrel.  (1546)  Cij  b,  It  is  no  newe  thyng  that 
men  gape  for  hygh  and  frayfe  thynges.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livyxxx..  xl.  (1609)  768  He  gaped  at  [L.petens]  the  honour 
of  finishing  the  same  [warj.  1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients 
190  The  basenesse  of  a  minde  that  gapeth  for  nothing  but 
money.  1672  MARVELL  Corr.  cc.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  397  The 
greedy  appetites  of  those  who  have  been  so  many  years 
gaping  after  this  profit.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  3  r  7  Mul- 
titudes. .  who  awake  in  the  morning,  vacant  of  thought,  with 
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minds  gaping  for  the  intellectual  food,  which  some  kind  Es- 
sayist has  been  accustomed  to  supply.  1827-48  HAU<rtt«cm 
Ser.  n,  (1873)  540  It  is  not  solely  in  the  Gospel  that  people  go 
out  into  the  desert  to  gape  after  new  spiritual  incarnations. 
b.  with  inf. :  to  desire  eagerly  10  do  (something). 

1x1340  HAMPOLE/*tti//^rxiii.  5  Glottery,  Jjat.  .isaygapand 
to  take,  c  1440  Jacob's  Well(Q.  E.  T.  S.)  290  Whan  oure 
lady  com  to  pis  munke  . .  he  gapid  for  to  haue  of  here 
lycoure.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin  s  hist.  \\.  98  If  they  finde 
the  spring  hed  of  the  euell  within  themsefues,  why  gape 
they  to  finde  out  foreine  causes.  1635  PAGITT  Christianogr. 
222  Some  others  who  gape  to  swallow  up  and  make  a  prey 
of  that  little  which  remaineth.  a  1748  PITT  Ep.  to  Spcnct 
22  Studying  his  looks,  and  watching  at  the  board,  He 
gapes  to  catch  the  droppings  of  my  lord.  1815  Sporting 
Mag.  XLVI.  122  Lincolnshire  friends.,  are  gaping  with 
mouths  wide  open  to  have  their  curiosity  satisfied. 
\  C.  absol.  ;  also  trans.  =gape  after.  Obs. 

155*  LATIMER  Frititf,  Semi.  (1575)  124,  I  pray  God  geue 
vnto  vs  such  hartes,  that  we  may  be  content  to  liue  in  our 
calling,  and  not  to  gape  farther.  1557  Totters  Misc.  (Arb.) 
258  For  whiles  you  knew  I  was  your  own,  So  long  in  vaine 
you  made  me  gape.  1588  T.  L.  To  Ch.  Rome  (1651)  13 
Your  ..  brethren,  which  walke  . .  gaping  the  comming  of 
a  second  Messias. 

t  5.  To  gasp  from  pain,  heat,  etc.  Also,  of  the 
dead,  to  have  the  mouth  open.  Obs. 

1351  MINOT  Poems  vii.  135  Was  bou  noght,  Franceis^ 
with  bi  wapin  Bitwixen  Cressy  and  Abuyle?  Whare  bi 
felaws  Hen  and  gapin.  1398  TKEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R. 
xviii.  xlviii.  (1495)  809  They  byshadow  themself  with  thefote 
whan  they  lye  gapyng  on  the  grounde  in  stronge  hete  of  the 
sonne.  ?  1x1400  Morte  Arth.  1076  He  gapede,  he  groned 
faste,  with  grucchande  latez,  ffor  grefe  of  be  gude  kyng. 
c  1500  Lancelot  1090  One  to  the  hart  the  spere  goith  throw 
the  scheld,  The  knychtis  gaping  lyith  in  the  feld.  i,«« 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.ll.  185  Richt  scharpe  schutting  on 


panted,  and  fled. 

6.  To  yawn,  esp.  from  weariness. 

Now  rare  in  southern  Eng.  and  in  literature ;  common 
colloq.  in  midland  and  northern  districts. 

c  1440  Promf.  Parv.  186/1  Gapyn,&*<7,0tttV0.  1530  PALSGR. 
560/1  There  is  never  no  man  that  gapeth  but  other  he  is 
wery  or  he  lacketh  somwhat.  1619  R.  WESTE  Bk.  Demeanor 
77  in  Babees  Bk.  293  To  gape  in  such  unseemely  sort,  with 
ugly  gaping  mouth,  Is  like  an  image  pictured  a  blowing 
from  the  south.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  186  He,  at  the 
sight  of  supper,  wont  to  fall  A  yawning,  gapes  and  gapes, 
and  that  is  all.  1707  Reflex,  upon  Ridicule  134  He  gapes 
in  the  Theatre.  1729  SWIFT  Lady's  Jrnl.  42  She  stretches, 
gapes,  unglues  her  eyes,  And  asks  if  it  be  time  to  rise. 
b.  To  gape  away :  to  pass  (the  time)  in  yawning. 

1883  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  699/2  We  scarcely  saw  a  soul 
except  a  few . .  loafers  gaping  away  the  weary  hours. 

7.  To  bawl  or  shout.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1579  FULKE  Heskins*  Parl.  356  He  gapeth  and  cryeth  out 
vppon  Oecolampadius.  1608  MIDDLETON  Fam.  Love  i.  ii, 
Peace,  good  Gudgeon,  gape  not  so  loud.  1687  MIEGE  Fr, 
Did.  n.  He  ever  gapes,  when  he  speaks,  il  crie  touj'onrst 
quand  il parle.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.)  Geeap,  to  gape.  Also 
to  bawl  or  talk  loudly. 

8.  The  vb.-stem  in  Comb.,   as  gape-jaw ;   also 
gape-eyed  a.  (see  quot.)  ;  gape-gaze  v.  dial,  intr., 
to  gaze  with  open  mouth,  or  with  eagerness ;  gape- 
scene,  ?  nonce-wd.  (see  quot.). 

iSssCnAMiER  My  Travels  II.  x.  164  There  is  not  a  window 
which  has  not  one  of  these  gape-scenes  (Balconies].  1863 
MRS.  GASKELL  Sylvia's  L.  (ed.  2)  I.  249  T1  most  part  o 
girls  as  has  looks  like  hers  are  always  gape-gazing  to  catch 
other  folks'  eyes.  1876  BROWNING  Shop  7  What  gimcracks, 
genuine  Japanese  ;  Gape-jaw  and  goggle-eye,  the  frog.  1889 
Century  Diet.,  Gape.eyed,  in  Iterpet\plogy\  naked-eyed ; 
having  apparently  no  eyelids  :  as,  the  gape-eyed  skinks. 

Gaper  (g^'pa-O-     Also  6  Sc.  -are.     [f.  prec.  + 

-ERl.J 

1.  One  that  gapes ;  one  that  stares  or  gazes  in 
wonder  or  curiosity. 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Discov.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  748/1  The  Taber- 
lanes  . .  of  the  late  age,  which  had  nothing  in  them  but  the 
scenicall  strutting,  and  furious  vociferation,  to  warrant  them 
to  the  ignorant  gapers.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  47  P  3 
The  Dutch . .  hang  up . .  what  they  call  the  Sign  of  the  Gaper, 
that  is,  the  Head  of  an'  Idiot  dressed  in  a  Cap  and  Bells,  and 
gaping  in  a  most  immoderate  manner.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi 
i.  ix,  The  pope's  notary  hath  set  up  a  great  picture  in  the 
Market-place,  and  the  gapers  say  it  relates  to  Rome.  1864-5 
KNIGHT  Passages  Work.  Life  II.  i.  5  Gapers  from  the 
country  stood  wonderingly  upon  the  Parade. 

•f"  b.  One  who  gapes  or  longs  for  a  thing.  Obs. 

i«j59  Mirr.  Mag.t  Worcester  xiv,  And  for  my  goodes  and 
liumges  wer  not  small  The  gapers  for  them  bare  the  world  in 
hand  [etc.].  _  a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  351 
Maister  Gavine  Hammiltoun,  gapare  for  the  Biscnoprik  of 
Sanctandrois.  1593  Q.  ELIZ.  tr.  Boetk.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  9  Paulin 
the  consul  . .  from  the  gapers  [L.  hiantium}  Jawes  I  drew. 
1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  iv.  727  More  gapers  for  the 
wealth  Of  such  as  dy'd. 

2.  Ornith.   a.  The  open-bill  (see  quot.  1871). 
rare.     b.  One  of  the  EurylxmidiK  ;  a  broad-bill. 

1871  DARWIN  Descent  of  Man  II.  217  The  Gaper  (A  nasto- 
mns  oscitans)  of  India.  1884-5  A" iverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888) 
IV.  463  The  blue-billed  gaper  (Cymbirkynckus  macrorhyn* 
cfa<s)..is  found  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 

3.  (See  quots.) 

1828-32  WEBSTER  (citing  Pennant,  but  it  is  not  in  P.'s  Brit. 
Zoo/.),  Gaper,  a  fish  with  six  or  seven  bands  and  tail  un- 
divided. [1861  COUCH  Brit,  Fishes  I.  195  From  this  pecu- 
liarity it  was  that  among  the  Greeks  it  [Serranns  Cabrilla} 
obtained  the  name  of . .  Channos,  or  the  Gaper.]  1889  Cent. 
Dict.y  Comber,  the  Serranus  cabrilla,  also  called,  -gaper. 

4.  A  bivalve  mollusc  of  the  family  Myidae%  the 
shell  of  which  is  open  at  one  end:  also  gaper-shell. 


GAPE-SEED. 

1853  FORBES  &  HANLEY  Brit.  Molliisca  I.  160  Myadx. 
The  Gaper  Tribe.  . .  The  popular  appellations  of '  Gapers 
may  be  applied  to  the  whole  tribe.  1868  WOOD  Homes 
•without  H.  v.  98  The  common  Gaper  Shell  (Mya  anxariai, 
so  called  because  one  end  of  the  shell  gapes  widely. 

Hence  t  Ga-peress,  a  female  gaper. 

1660  HEXHAM  Nether- Dutch  Diet.,  A  woman  Gaper  or  a 
gapresse. 

Gape-seed  (g^'"Ps'-<1)-  Also  6~7  gaping  seed, 
7  gapes-seed,  [f.  GAPE  sb.  or  v.  +  SEED  j*.] 

1.  In  sarcastic  phrases  To  seek,  buy,  or  sow  gape- 
seed:  to  stare  gapingly  at  a  fair  or  market,  instead 
of  transacting  useful  business. 

1598  FLORIO,  A  nfaiiare . .  to  go  idly  loytring  vp  and  downe 
as  we  say,  to  go  seeking  for  a  halfepenie  worth  of  gaping 
seede.  1600  NASHE  Summe rs Last  (WAVks.  iGrosart)  VI. 
144  If  a  fellow  . .  Should  all  his  life  time  go  from  faire  to 
faire,  And  buy  gape-seede,  hauing  no  businesse  else.  1673 
O.  WALKER  Educ.  195  They  sow  but  gape  seed  which  being 
harvested  yields  them  a  goodly  crop  of  wonders.  1694  Poor 
Robin  Aug.,  And  by  that  means.  .They  for  their  Gapes-seed 
do  pay  dear.  1779  Koran  i.  xl.  in  Sterne's  Wks.  (Dublin) 
VI.  81  The  nine  days  wonder  had  sown  its  gape-seed  long 
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gape-seed.' 

2.  Something  stared  at  by  a  gaping  crowd ;  also, 
the  act  of  staring  with  open  mouth. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crevj,  Gape-seed,  whatever  the 
gazing  Crowd  idly  stares  and  gapes  after ;  as  Puppet-shows, 
[etc.]  any  thing  to  feed  the  eye.  17*5  in  Nnv  Cant.  Diet. 
1853  Q.  Rev.  Mar.  431  When  was  gapeseed  ever  too  gross 
for  gulping  asinine  cockney  curiosity  ?  1876  Miss  YONGE 
Wontank.  vii.  55  The  National  Gallery  well  gone  through, 
and  not  treated  as  gape-seed,  is  a  key  to  volumes  of  art. 
1879  Times  29  May,  Of  the  French  team,  Rayon  d'Or  came 
in  for  the  most  gapeseed. 
b.  One  who  stares  with  open  mouth. 

1885  Sportsman  23  June  2/4  (Farmer)  The  ring  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  fairly  strong  crowd  of  gapeseeds. 

Gaping  (g^'pin),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  GAPE  v.  +  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  GAPE  in  various  senses. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  II.  metr.  ii.  24  (Camb.  MS.)  Crewel 

rauyne  deuowrynge  al  that  thei  han  getyn  sheweth  oother 
gapynges.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  186/1  Gapynge,  hiatus, 
fiiacio.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xv.  (1887)  70  Those  . . 
that  be  cumbred  with  much  gaping  and  yawning.  1619 
M.  BOYLE  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1887)  II.  237  In 
Dublin  there  is  much  gapeing  at  Cashelles  death.  1723  DE 
FOE  Moll  Flanders  (1840)  279  The  lady-milliner  paid  dear 
enough  for  her  gaping  after  the  queen.  1822-34  Good's 
Stitdy  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  332  The  particular  kind  of  pandicu- 
lation,  to  which  the  first  of  these  movements  gives  rise 
being  called  Oscitancy,  Yawning  or  Gaping.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  II,  in.  287  The  painted  dragon  head  that  ye 
note  now  Grin  at  Jove's  temple  door  with  gapings  vain. 

2.  A  deep  opening  or  chasm  in  the  earth .  ?  Obs. 
1539  TONSTALL  Serin.  Palm  Sund.  (1823)  70  Curtius.  .was 

contente  for  sauyng  of  the  citie  of  Rome  . .  to  leape  into  a 
gapyng  of  the  erth.  1603  K.NOLLES  Hist.  Turks  11638)  281 
They  found  such  a  deep  and  wide  gaping  of  the  rocke  be- 
twixt them  and  the  enemy.  1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  \. 
148  As  we  shewed  before  in  explaining  the  chanel  of  the 
ocean,  it  left  a  gaping  in  the  middle,  or  an  abyss-chanel, 
as  I  should  call  it.  a  1722  LISLE  Husb.  (1752)  27  There 
was  not  a  piece  of  earth  to  be  seen  . .  but  it  had  large 
gapings  in  it, 

8.  attrib.,  as  \  gaping-seed  (see  GAPE-SEED)  ; 
gaping-stook,  an  object  of  open-mouthed  wonder 
(cf.  gating-,  laughing-slocK). 

1817  GODWIN  Mandeville  II.  ii.  40,  1  was  to  be  a  gaping 
stock  and  a  scorn  to  all  the  young  volunteers. 

Gaping  (gf '-pin),  ppl.  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING2.] 

That  gapes,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  iii.  249  Who  art  thou  that  lately 
did'st  descend,  Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ?  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  365  He  met  with  a  gaping 
Lion.  1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasai.  on  Folly  81  To  be  deafened 
with  the  noise  of  gaping  boys.  1607  DRYDEN  I  'irg.  Gtorg. 
ill.  439  Hov'ring  there,  With  gaping  Mouths,  they  draw 
prolific  Air.  1730  SWIFT  Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  656  We  see 
Cato,  and  Brutus  . .  as  they  really  were,  and  not  such  as 


heir.  1854  WOODWARD  Molliisca  n.  246  Bivalves  are  said 
to  be  '  close  '  when  the  valves  fit  accurately,  and  '  gaping  ' 
when  they  cannot  be  completely  shut.  1872  DARWIN 
Emotions  ix.  236  No  determined  man  probably  ever  had  an 
habitually  gaping  mouth.  1884  Public  Opinion  n  July  30/1 
The  people's  representatives  are  made  to  stand  like  gaping 
fools  before  the  universe. 

Comb.  1670  BROOKS  Wks.  (1867)  VI.  303  Gaping-mouthed 
men  are  noted  for  fools  by  Lucian. 


pi 
hi 


.,  with  open  mouth  ;  eagerly; 
amazedly.  f  Also,  with  hiatus. 

1572  BUCHANAN  Detect.  Marie  Q.  Scottes  G  ij,  Sche  that 
quhllere  gapingly  sought  for  euery  small  breath  of  sus- 

icioun  against  her  husband  ..  of  her  awne  accorde  offreth 

im  a  louer.  1573-80  BARET  Ah.  B  J34i  To  coine  wordes 
so  in  his  style  that  vowels  meete  together  gapingly.  1812 
H™T  >n  Exam.  14  Dec.  785/1  He  has  not  been  accus- 
ned  to  be.  .so  gapingly  at  a  loss.  1883  STEVENSON  Sil- 
verado Sf.  (1886)  43,  1  hearkened  to  it  by  the  hour,  gapingly 
hearkened,  and  let  my  cigarette  go  out. 

Gapisll  (g^'-pif),  a.  rare-1,  [f.  GAPE  sb.  -(- 
-iSHi.J  Having  a  tendency  to  gape. 

1850  J.  STRUTHERS  Autokiog.  vi.  Poet.  Wks.  I.  79  Others, 
with  mouths  rather  gapish,  May  be  standing  stock  still 

Gapped  (g^pt),  ppl.  a.  Also  7  gapt.  [f.  GAP 
w.'  or  v.  4-  -ED.] 

1.  Having  the  edge  notched  or  serrated. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  no  Cinkfoly  .  .  bath  leues  lyke 
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ix.  ii.  (1662)  294  If  the  Workmans  Tools  be  blunt  or  gapt,  no 
work  can  be  well  done,  till  a  new  edge  be  set  on  them.  1765 
STERNE  Tr.  S/iandy  VI  II.  xxvii,  If  Mrs.  Wadman  had  given 
him  a  cut  with  a  gap'd  knife  across  his  finger.  18.  .  LOWELL 
Kossuth  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  I01  When  gapped  and  dulled 
her  cheaper  tools,  Then  she  a  saint  or  prophet  sends. 

fig.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  I.  xvii.  in,  I  will 
never  meet  at  hard-edge  with  her  ;  if  I  did  .  .  I  should  be 
confoundedly  gapped. 

2.  Broken  through  at  intervals  ;  full  of  holes  or 
breaches. 

1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  f  Sctm.  (1858)238  Its  bulging  walls 
and  gapped  roof,  that  showed  the  bare  ribs  through  the 
breaches.  1864  CARLYLE  Frcdk.  Gt.  IV.  121  Closing  its 
gapped  ranks.  18.  .  TENNYSON  Def.  Luckwm  42  Take  aim 
at  their  leaders—  their  masses  are  gapp'd  with  our  grape. 

Gappy  (garpi)  ,  a.  [f.  GAP  rf.1  +  -  Y  1.]  Full  of 
gaps  or  deficiencies. 

1846  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  VII.  n.  377  They  will  have  a 
weak  and  gappy  crop.  1848  Ibid.  IX.  i.  26  Exceedingly  thin 


Jid  gappy  . 

be  tolerably  well  read  in  the  most  modern  literature. 

Gaps,  obs.  form  of  gapes  pi. :  see  GAPE  sb.  3  a. 

Ga'p-stead.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  GAP  sbl  + 
STEAD  sl>.]  An  opening  in  a  wall  or  hedge,  left 
for  convenience  of  passage. 

1644  SLINCSBY  Diary  (1836)  132  Making  good  our  ground 
we  became  at  last  masters  of  theirs,  but  fain  to  seek  it  thro 
Gapsteads  and  places  of  disadvantage.  1651  in  A'.  W. .  Line. 
Gloss.  (1889)  s.v..  That  the  said  Lorence  make  a  sufficient 
yate  into  the  little  field  and  that  he  raise  his  gapstead  [etc.]. 
1876  Mid.  Yorksh.  Class.  s.v.  Cap,  A  gateway  is  often  called 
a  gaf  stead.  1883  A  Imondbury  Gloss. ,  Gaf  stead,  an  interval 
in  a  field  wall  intended  for  a  gate,  or  merely  used  for  the 
passage  of  cattle. 

Gap-toothed  Cg*e-pt*l*V  «.    [f.  GAP  *M  + 

TOOTHED.]     Having  the  teeth  set  wide  apart. 

In  quot.  1700  substituted  for  Chaucer's  gat-tothed. 

1567  GOLDINO  Ohio's  Met.  vill.  108  b,  Where  seeking  lone 
for  Famine  she  the  gaptoothd  [1584-7  gagtoothd]  elf  did 
spie.  1577  HELLOWES  Gueuara's  Chron.  121  Antoninus 
Pius  was  of  an  high  stature,  thicke  bearde,  white,  rare  and 
gap-tothed.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables  Pref.,  Wks.  (Globe)  501 


gray  and  gap-tooth  'd  man  as  lean  as  death.  1886  £>.  C. 
MURRAY  \st  Pers.  Sing,  xviii.  138  Grinning  at  him  with  a 
horrible  gap-toothed  laugh. 


Crapy  (g^'pi)?"-  we*  Alsogapey.  [f.  GAPEJ£. 
or  «;.  +  - Y  *.]  a.  Disposed  to  yawn.  b.  Of  chickens: 
Affected  with  the  gapes. 

1830  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  iv.  (1863)  249  He  was 

tapy  and  fidgetty.     1890  Londsburg  Californiati  4  Sept.  6/1 
ee  that  every  gapey  chick  eats. 
Gar   ,gaj),  sb.    Also  garr,  guard.     [Short  f. 
GARFISH.] 

a.  A  fish  of  the  Pike  or  Esox  family  of  the  genus 
Belong,  having  long  bill-like  jaws ;  the  gar-fish  or 
gar-pike. 

1765  J-  BARTRAM  Jrnl.  27  Dec.  in  Stork  Ace.  E.  Florida 
(1766)  10  Tis  full  of  large  Ash,  as  cats,  garr,  mullets.  1791 
\V.  BARTRAM  Carolina  145  Alligators  and  gar  were  numerous 
in  the  bason.  1849  -V.  S.  I  faffs,  etc.  xL  99  The  best  kind 
of  fish  are  guard,  mullet,  and  schnappcr.  1857  R.  TOMES 
Amer.  in  Japan  vi.  136  The  varieties  of  fish  are  not 
numerous.  Among  those  taken  in  the  seine  belonging  to 
the  '  Susquehanna  ,  there  were . .  two  varieties  of  perch,  the 
r,  and  the  common  raj 
us  charmingdays  were 


gar,  and  the  common  ray. 
Thus  charmingdays  were 
leap-frog  with  Brer  Turtle  [etc.]. 


Critic  (U.S.)  7  Jan.  p/i 
.  .  watching  gars  playing 


b.  A  ganoid  fish  of  the  genus  Lepidosteus,  having 
a  similar  general  form  but  with  rhombic  scales. 
Alligator-gar,  a  gar  (L.  tristccchus)  with  a  head 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  an  alligator. 

1843  MARRYAT  Mons.  Violet  xliv,  The  alligator  gar  is  some- 
times ten  feet  long.  1885  C.  F.  HOLDER  Marvels  A  aim. 
Life  32,  I  have  seen  the  great  armoured  gar  rise  again  and 
again  for  the  air. 

Gar(gaj),a.  Chiefly  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms: 
3-4  S6'.  4-5  «ere,  5  gerre,  4-7  gare,  6-8  garr(e, 
3-  gar.  [a.  ON.  ger(v]a,  gfr(v}a,  gjortyja,  gcyra 
(Sw.  giira,  Da.  gjore)  to  make,  do,  etc.  =•  OE.  gier- 
wan  (also  gcarwiaii)  to  prepare  (see  YABE  ».),  OS. 
garuwian,  gcnuian,  OHG.  *gamyan  (recorded 
form  gar(a}wan ;  MHG.  garwen,  gei-wen,  mod.G. 
gcirben,  gerbeti)  :-OTeut.  *garwjan,  f.  the  adj. 
*garwu-  ready  =  OE.  gearo  YABE  (cf.  GABE  a.). 
The  orig.  sense  of  the  Scand.  verb  '  to  do ',  '  to 
make"  (something^,  is  rare  in  Eng.  which  chiefly 
employs  '  gar '  with  the  meaning  '  to  cause '  (to  do 
or  to  be  done)  agreeing  with  one  of  the  uses  of  the 
vb.  make.'] 

1 1.  trans.  To  do,  perform ;  to  make.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13835  Vr  halidai  noght  he  for-beres,  Bot 
mam  dedes  o  bairn  he  geres.  1418  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  3 
And  so  he  gart  yarof,  als  he  graunted,  ix"  peces  &  xij. 
1457  Nottingham  Xec.  II.  366  For  garyng  of  iij.  mals  and 
nels.  ,1460  Towneley  Myst.  (E.E.T.S.)  iv.  104  Thi  lufly 


- — , o o  — j  peats. .  throoaheap  u.  . .... 

said  Janet  Paton's  muck,  the  said  Janet  said  she  should 
gar  him  alse  good 


GARB. 

2.  To  make,  to  cause,  in  various  constructions. 
a.  with  simple  object :  To  cause,  to  occasion,  rare. 

c  1460  Tmuneley  Myst.  (E.E.T.S.)  ii.  44  Gog  gif  the  sorow, 
boy :  want  of  mete  it  gars.  1590  LODGE  Euphucs  Gold.  Leg. 
in  Halliw.  Shaks.  VI.  67  Alas,  said  he,  what  garres  thy 
grief?  a  ijoa  GREENE  Jos.  II '.  i.  \Vk>.  (Rtldg.)  195/2  What 
gars  this  dm  of  mirk  and  baleful  harm.  1855  ROBINSON 
Whitby  Gloss.,  Gar,  to  cause,  to  compel.  '  It  gars  me  great 
pain.' 

b.  with  object  and  active  inf.  (to  usually  omitted) : 
To  make  or  cause  one  to  do  something,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17160  (Gott.)  Oft  bu  geris  mi  wondis 
blede.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xix.  8  [xx.  7]  Proude  horsis 
hat  will  stumbill  &  gere  vs  breke  oure  neke.  1377  LANCL.  P. 
PI.  B.  XX.  56  He  cutte  awey  treuthe,  And  gert  gyle  growe 
bere.  c  14*0  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.,  York  Hours  43 Tpai . .  gerte 
hym  bere  on  his  bak  be  cros.  15. .  Chevy  Chase  ii.  15  in 
Percy's  Rel.,  Many  a  doughete  the  garde  to  dy.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  310  Fals  Fortoun  . .  makis  him  to 
fall  Doun  fra  the  Jiicht,  garrand  him  licht  so  law.  1589 
PEELE  Eclog.  I.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  561/1  Herdgroom,  what 
gars  thy  pipe  to  go  so  loud?  a  1670  SPALDING  Troub. 


sea.  1790  BURNS  Taut  (J'SAanttr  123  He  screw'd  the  pipes 
and  gart  them  skirl.  1816  SCOTT  A  ntio.  ix,  But  ye  like  to 
gar  folk  look  like  fools.  1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Gar,  to  com- 
pel. 'AMI gar tha gang.'  IO^CKXKK.TT  Lilac  Suiibonnet&& 
A  dinnle  in  the  elbuck  that  garred  ye  loup  like  a  trooL 
•(•  C.  with  object  and  inf.  pass. :  To  cause  some- 


thing to  be  done ;  to  have  something  done.  Obs. 
M.  4870  Pharaon,  bat  all  his  will  can  \ 
Will.  Palerne  2793  Greue  pe  nou^t 


a  1300  Cursor  M.  4870  Pharaon,  pat  all  his  will  can  gar 
be  don.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2793  Greue  pe  nou^t  for 
goddes  Ipue  pat  gart  pe  be  founned.  i  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  iii.  8  Saynt  Anne  . .  wham  saynt  Helene  gert  be 
broght  fra  lerusalem.  1469  Pltunpton  Corr.  21  Also  that 
you  gar  the  malt  be  windowd.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of 
Ay  won  xxvi  567,  I  shall  gare  theym  bothe  to  be  hanged. 
1549  Cotnpl.  Scot.  2  The  actis  that  sour  prudens  gams  daly 
be  exsecut.  158$  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesit  <Arb.)  50  Mount  heigh 
vp  through  the  air,  To  gar  thy  heat  and  beanies  be  law  and 
neir. 

t  d.  with  inf.  (rarely  preceded  by  to]  simply : 
To  gar  do,  make,  etc. :  To  cause  to  be  done,  made, 
etc.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  64  Ageyn  be  erle  Godwyn 
he  gert  sette  assise.  1395  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vi.  147  Gregorie 
be  grete  clerk  gart  write  in  bokes  The  ruele  of  alle  religious. 
14*9  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  420  Labour  that  he  sail  do  and 
gar  do  for  me.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \\.  vi,  He  garte 
to  vnarme  hym  and  bete  hym  with  tbornys.  Ibid.  xx.  xvt, 
I  wylle  founde  &  gar  make  an  hows  of  relygyon.  c  1500 
Lancelot  2416  Euery  thyng  that  In  yhour  myster  lyis,  1  sail 
gar  ordan  at  ybour  awn  dewys.  1570  BUCHANAN  Chawaeleon, 
Wks.  (1892)  47  He  solUcitat  some  previe  men  gar  hang 
hir.  a  1615  Cron.  Erlis  of  Ross  (1850)  20  He  gart  oigg  two 
stone  barns. 

t  3.  To  cause  to  go,  to  drive.   Obs.  rare. 

1586  I.  HOOKER  Chron.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  179/1  The 
erle  . .  had  not  beene  heard  of  since  he  was  garred  out  of 
Harlo  wood.  1611  L.  BARRY  Ram  Alley  v.  in  Hazl. 
Dodstey  X.  363  By  heaven  I'll  gar  my  whmyard  through 
yum  womb ! 

4.  Wrongly  used  for  :  To  be  amiss  with,  to  ail. 

16x4  J.  DAVIES  Eglog.  Willie  4-  Wernocke  8  What  gars  my 
Willy  that  he  so  doth  wane?  1640  King  fy  Poor  North*  Man 
200  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  301  What  gares  these  babies  and 
baDies  all '(  Some  ill  have  they  done  that  they  bang  by  the 
walls? 

Gar  (gai), .*>*/.  =GAD. 


1508  [see  BEGAR].  1877  BESANT  &  RICE  Harp  <y  Cr.  iv. 
29  Gar  ;  If  1  could  crush  him  to  powder  beneath  my  feet. 

t  Garabee.  Obs.  rare.    ?  =  GAD-BEE. 

1691  HICKERINGILL  Good  Old  Caifsf  28  Like  Beasts  stung 
with  a  Garabee  or  Hornet.  Itid.  29.  l£o»  C.  MATHER 
Magn.  Chr.  vil.  vi.  §  12.  52/1  ITiey  were  just  like  Beasts 
that  are  stung  with  a  Garabee,  or  Hornet ;  they  ran  they 
knew  not  whither. 

Garagantua,  -an :  see  GABGANTUA,  -AN. 

Garancin  (gas'ransin).  CAem.  Also  -ine. 
[a.  F.  garancine,  f.  garance  madder :  see  -IN.] 
A  dyeing  substance  obtained  from  madder. 

1843  F.  STEINER  Patent  in  Ure  Diet.  Arts  (1853)  I.  841 
Garancine.  1872  OLIVER  Elcnt.  Bot.  II.  190  Garancine  . . 
prepared  from  Madder  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Garand,  -ante,  -end,  var.  GUABAHD,  Obs., 
guarantee. 

f  Garant,  geraud.  Obs.  rare-1.  Blundered 
readings  in  the  Eng.  versions  of  Mandeville  for 
OF.  geracites,  ad.  L.  hieracttes  (Pliny)  '  a  stone  of 
the  colour  of  a  hawk's  neck '. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xx.  220  Many  Clustres  of  Grapes 
. .  alle  of  precious  Stones  . .  the  blake  ben  of  Onichez  and 
Garantez.  Hid.  (Roxb.)  xxiii.  107  geraudes  [F.  geracites]. 

Garaus,  -ausse,  obs.  ff.  CAROUSE. 
Garavanca,  -ance,  -anza,  obs.  ff.  CALAVANCE. 

1618  DIGBY  Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  75  All  sixe  were  laden  with 
wheate,  garauanzas  and  cheese.  1699  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708) 
III.  391  They  eat  parched  Garavancas,  parched  Almonds, 
and  Beans.  1770  FRANKLIN  Let.  to  jf.  Bartram  ii  Jan.  in 
Darlington  Mem.  Bartram  (1849)  404,  I  send  . .  also  some 
Chinese  Garavances. 

Garb  (gaib),  sbl  Also  6-7  garbe.  [a.  ONF. 
garbe  (Central  OT.jarbe,  mod.F.  gerbc)=Cat.  and 
Sp.  garba  ;  of  Teut.  origin  ;  cf.  the  synonymous 
OHG.  garba  (mod.G.  garbe},  OS.  garta,  garva 
(Du.  game,  garf). 

On  the  assumption  that  the  primary  sense  of  OTeuL. 
*garba.,  as  of  the  equivalent  L.  manipulus,  was  '  handful ', 
it  is  usually  referred  to  the  Aryan  root  *ghr?bli-  (Skr.  grbh, 
to  grasp,  OSL^ro&Y?  to  seize,  Lettish  grab.t  to  grasp).] 


GABB. 

1.  A  wheat-sheaf.  Obs.  exc.  Her.  (see  quot.  1882). 
1502  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (1811)  210  Noo  forestir  fro  henceforth 

or  bayli  make  scotal  or  gadir  garbe  or  otes  or  any  corne . .  but 
be  the  sight  and  othe  of  xij.  regarders.     157*  BOSSEWELL 
Armorie  \\.  108  The  Garbe  is  of  the  Sonne  royally  supported 
with  two  Lyons.     1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  m.  ix.  (1611)  112 
There  is  a  kind  of  wretched  cormorants  whose  Garbs  are  so 
fast  bound  that  the  poor  curseth  their  mercilesse  hearts. 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Cheshire  i.  (1662)  171  The  Cheshire 
Gentry  were  good   house-keepers,   because   they  gave  so 
many  wheat-sheaves  . .  in  their  Coats  of  Armes.     Indeed  I    j 
have  told  no  fewer  then  six  and  twenty,  called  Garbs  in    ' 
Herauldry,  which  are  born  in  the  several  Coat-Armours  of    , 
the  Gentry  of  this  County.     1763  Brit.  Mag,  IV.  189  A  garb, 
or,  supported  by  two  lions.     1844  A.  PACK  Snppf.  Kirby's    > 
Suffolk  Trav.  901  Vernon  :  or  ;  on  a  fess,  azure,  three  garbs    • 
of  the  first.     1882  CUSSANS  Her.  vi.  (ed.  3)  106  A  more  fre- 
quent Charge  is  a  Sheaf  of  Wheal,  called  a  Garb  . .  When    ! 
a  Garb  is  of  any  grain  other  than  wheat,  it  must  be  men-    I 
tioned  ;  as,  a  Garb  of  Oats,,  &c.     Sometimes  the  straw  is    j 
of  a  different  tincture  from  the  ears,  as  a  Garb  veftt  eared    ! 
or.     Garbs  are  usually  or, 

2.  Comb. :  garb-tithe. 

c  1630  RISDON  Surv.  Det'on  §  42  (1810)  45  The  garb  tythes 
and  spiritual  profits  of  the  manor. 

Garb  (gaib),^.-  Also  6-7  garbe.  [ad.  (directly 
or  through  the  i6th  c.  F.  garbe,  now galbi}  \\..garbo 
( =  Sp.,  Vg.garbo}  grace,  elegance ;  of  Teut.  origin: 
cf.  OHG.  garawt  preparation,  adornment  (and  the 
cognates  cited  s.v.  GEAR).] 

1 1.  Grace,  elegance,  stylishness  of  manners  or 
appearance.     [  =  F.  galbe,  It.  garbo^\  Obs. 

1591  LYLV  Endym.  ii.  ii.  24  Dares.  If  you  he  good 
wenches  make  as  though  you  loue  him,  and  wonder  at  him. 
Fanil.  We  will  doe  our  parts.  Dares.  But  first  let  ys  | 
stand  aside,  and  let  him  vse  his  garbe,  for  all  consisteth  in  • 
his  gracing.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  in.  v.  537  Surely  It's 
[love's]  course  hath  more  garbe  [F.  galbe],  when  it  is  com- 
mixt  with  vnaduisednesse  and  trouble.  1656  BLOUNT  Gios- 
sogr.,  Garbo,  a  garbe,  comeliness,  gracefulness  or  good 
fashion.  1670  LASSELS  P'oy.  ftafy  1. 211  Find  the  house  open 
to  all  comers  and  goers  both  Ladyes  and  gentlemen,  that 
are  of  any  garbe  [cf.  p.  152  Coaches  double  lined  with  Ladyes 
and  Gentlemen  of  Garbo]. 

•j*  b.  Grace  of  outline ;  elegant  curvature.  [So 
It.  garbo^  F.  galbe.}  Obs. 

1613-39  I.  JONES  in  Leoni  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  II.  43 
The  putting  of  the  under  Boultel  and  Casement  with  their 
several  Centers  as  this  here  is,  hath  only  the  Measure-case 
but  not  the  Garb. 

1 2.  A    person's    outward    bearing,   behaviour, 
carriage,  or  demeanour.  Obs. 

1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  iv.  i,  First,  for  your  garb,  it  must 
be  grave  and  serious,  Very  reserv'd  and  lock'd  ;  not  tell  a 
secret  On  any  terms,  not  to  your  father,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies^  Surrey  in.  (1662)  82  So  graceful  is  their  Garbe, 
that  they  make  any  kind  of  Cloathes  become  themselves. 
1703  KOWE  Ulyss.  i.  L  299  This  sullen  Garb,  this  moody 
Discontent. 

1 3.  Style,   manner,    fashion ;    manner  of  doing 
anything,  style  of  living,  form  of  behaviour.    Also, 
a  prevailing  *  mode '  or  custom, '  the  fashion '.  Obs. 

1509  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  v.  i.  80  You  thought,  because  he 
could  not  speake  English  in  the  natiue  garb,  he  could  not 
therefore  handle  an  English  Cudgell.     1590  B.  JONSON  £v. 
Man  out  of  Hum.  iv.  iv,  His  seniors  give  him  good  slight 
looks,  After  their  garbe.      1618  BOLTON  Florns  (1636)  71     ' 
Carrying  himselfe  . .  overloftily,  and  above  the  garbe  of  a    ' 
fellow-citizen.   1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  n.  vi.  72  Others    ( 
. .  use  some  obsolete  garb  in  their  garments,  gestures,  or    | 
discourse.     1647  W.  BROWNE  tr.  Gombervillc' $  Polexander 
u.  48  In  a  very  ill  garbe  she  returned  my  complements. 
1668  Leather-more  or  Advice  cone.  Gaming  (ed.  2)  8  A  young 
fellow  ..  had  by  strange  Fortune  runne  up  a  very  small    ' 
summe  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  put  himself  into  a    I 
Garb  accordingly,  could  not  give  over,  plaid  on  . .  lost  it  all, 
run  mad,  and  so  dyed.     1694  EVELYN  Diary  22  Apr.,  The 
younger  son.  .lived  in  the  garb  and  equipage  of  the  richest    I 
nobleman. 

fb.  Fashion,  make,  sort  (in  quot.  1599  with 
allusion  to  GARB  sb^  ;  cf.  L.  ejusdem  farinse}. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  it.  i,  I  am  so 
haunted  at  the  court,  and  at  my  lodging  with  your  refined  i 
choice  spirits,  that  it  makes  me  clean  of  another  garb,  ; 
another  sheaf,  I  know  not  how !  1605  CAREW  in  Lett.  Lit,  j 
Men  (Camden)  09  Wee  may  still  enrich  our  language  with  ! 
others  [words)  of  the  like  garbe. 

4.  Fashion  of  dress,  esp.  official  or  other  distinc-   ; 
live  dress  ;  hence  concr.  dress,  costume. 

1622  PEACH  AM  CVw//.  Gent.  xv.  191  Be  thrifue  also  in  your  : 
apparrell  and  clothing  ..  vsing  that  moderate  and  middle 
garbe,  which  shall  rather  lessen  then  make  you  bigger  then 
you  are.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Love's  Pilgr.  i.  i,  In  nose  and 
doublet,  The  horse-boy's  garb.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New 
Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xxxvi.  50  Their  bodily  Garb  is  a  Frock  of 
Cotton  Cloth.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  260  He  is 
stripped  of  his  wet  garb.  1771  MACKENZIE  Man  Feel. 
xxviii.  (1803)  48  A  man  entered,  in  the  garb  of  an  officer. 
1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Jonrn.  France  I.  409  Many  gentlemen 
wear  black  as  the  court  garb.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I. 
vii.  275  He  went  out  at  the  gate,  disguised  in  a  woodman's 
garb.  1843  LEVER  y.  Hinton  xviii,  I  wished  to  be  a  soldier 
in  more  than  the  mere  garb. 
b.  transf.  and^g: 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  it.  226  Words  cloath'd  in  reasons  garb. 
a  1745  SWIFT  Wks.  (1841)  II.  137  This  [weeping]  may 
prove  to  be  no  more  than  the  very  garb  and  outward  dress 
of  a  contrite  heart.  1758  Monthly  Rei'.  618  These  books 
WL'ie.  .precious,  .notwithstanding  their  torn  and  mouldy 
garb.  1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  126  The  earth  .. 
soon  becomes  covered  . .  with  its  thick  garb  of  green.  1859 
MASSON  Brit.  Novelists  i.  9  Heroic  themes  ..  invested  with 
the  garb  of  verse.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  vii,  He  had  for 
the  moment  thrown  off  his  customary  garb  of  indifference 
or  cynicism. 
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6.  Comb.  :  f  garb-master,  one  who  professes 
the  art  of  polite  behaviour. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii,  You  see  he  has 
played  down  your  grand  garb-master,  here. 

Hence  Ga  rbless  a.,  without  clothing. 

1838  New  Monthly  Jl/fig.  LII.  117  He. .bade  thee  ride 
at  noon  our  city  through,  Garbless  and  guardless. 

Garb  (g^Jb),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  cover 
with  a  garb,  to  clothe,  dress. 

1846  HAWTHORNE  Mosses  n.  i.  n  Thus  garbed  they  go  in 
search  of  new  discoveries,  a  1851  MOIR  J'oems,  Shadtnv 


Truth  ii,  Garb'd  in  white  Religion's  robes.  1875  TENNYSON 
Q.  Mary  in.  i,  These  black  dog-Dons  Garb  themselves 
bravely.  1888  L.  HEARN  in  Harper's  Mag.  LXXVII.  215/2 


Women  . .  very  simply,  almost  savagely,  garbed. 
b.  dial.  Also  with  out.     (See  qtiots.) 

1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Garb,  to  bedeck,  array 
in  a  gaudy  fashion  ;  almost  invariably  implying  tasteless  or 
vulgar  finery.    18718  Whitby  Gloss.,  Garb  out,  to  dress  for 
display.    '  Desperately  garb'd  out '  outrageously  fine. 
C.fig. 

1836  J.  H.  NEWMAN  in  Lyra  Apost.  (1849)  51  The  rich  earth, 
garbed  in  its  daintiest  dress  Of  light  and  joy.  1848  LVTTON 
Harold  vin.  vi,  The  boughs  the  leaves  had  garbed.  1856 
DOBELL  Eng.  in  Time  of  War,  '  The  Rain  is  on  the  Roof,' 
To  garb  with  joy  The  naked  soul  of  Grief. 

Hence  Garbed  ///.  a.,  dressed  (in  a  specified 
fashion) ;  Ga'rbing  vbl.  s/>. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Sttiffe  25  A  treatise  as  bigge  garb'd 
as  the  french  Academy.  1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad. 
100  He  being  always  well  garbed.  1887  Daily  Tel.  3  May 
5/7  The  Academy  galleries  held  a  variously  earbed  crowd. 
1889  Cornhill  Mag.  219,  I  complete  my  nasty  garbing 
under  his  eyes. 

Garbage  (ga-ibedg),rf.  Forms:  6-8garbidge, 
-ish  (e,  (6  garbadge,  -edge,  garvage),  5-  garbage. 
[Of  obscure  origin  ;  prob.  adopted  from  AF.,  like 
many  other  words  found  in  early  cookery  books. 
Derivation  from  OF.  garbe  sheaf  is  probable  for 
sense  4,  and  possible  for  the  other  senses.] 

1.  The  offal  of  an  animal  used  for  food ;  esp.  the 
entrails.     Rarely,  the  entrails  of  a  man. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery  bks.  I.  o  Take  fayre  garbagys  of  chy- 
konys,  as  (>e  hed,  be  fete,  pe  lyuerys,  an  be  gysowrys. 
1530  PAI.SGR.  224/1  Garbage  of  a  foule,  petitoye.  1573-80 
BARET  Alv.  B  1071  To  pulle  out  the  garbishe  or  guttes  of 
a  thing.  1638  FORD  Fancies  tv.  i,  Rotten  in  thy  maw,  thy  j 
guts  and  garbage !  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  iii.  31  Augury, 
That  out  of  Garbages  of  Cattel  Presag'd  th'  events  of  Truce 
or  Battel.  1682  Weekly  Mem.  255  The  blood,  bowels,  and 
the  other  garbish  are  taken  out.  1707  MORTIMER  Hitsb.  86 
In  New-found-land  they  improve  their  Ground  with  the 
Garbish  of  Fish.  1728  R.  NORTH  Mem.  Musick  (:846)  60 
These  people  made  no  scruple  of  handling  gutts  and  gar- 
bages. 1843  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  322  The  carrion  vulture 
.  .disputing  with  the  brutes  the  garbage. 

2.  Refuse   in   general ;    filth,      f  Also  used  for 
GABBLE  si>.1 

1583  STANYHURST  JEneis  in.  (Arb.)  77  With  ramd  cramd 
garbadge,  theire  gorges  draftye  be  gulled.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
Trav.  240  This  fountaine  was  said  to  grow  thicke,  and 
sauour  of  garbidge,  at  such  time  as  they  celebrated  the 
Olympiads.  1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  n.  1783  Cloues.  .when- 
soeuer  they  are  made  cleane,  and  seperated  from  their 
garbish.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  via.  (1869)  I.  75  They 
[the  Chinese]  are  eager  to  fish  up  the  nastiest  garbage  thrown 
overboard.  1887  Spectator  o  July  621/1  The  river  was  the 
receptacle  of  the  garbage  and  sewage  of  these  domiciles. 

3.  fig.  Chiefly  in  the  sense  of  worthless  or  foul 
literary  matter. 

1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  (ed.  2)  39  a,  Let  not  your  shops  be 
infected  with  anie  such  . .  stinking  garbadge.  1606  DAY 


prey  on  Garbage.  1803  JANE  PORTER  Thaddeus  xxii. 
(1831)  194  She  flew  with  voracious  appetite  to  sate  herself 
on  the  garbage  of  any  circulating  library.  1812  D'ISRAELI 
Calam.  Anth.  (18671  135  The  public  appetite,  .afterwards 
indignantly  rejected  the  palatable  garbage.  1882  Miss 
BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  III.  vi.  124  Any  garbage  is  food  for 
a  woman's  vanity. 

f4.  (Seequots.)  Ols.  [cf.  dial.  F.  gtrble,  garble 
used  in  a  similar  sense  (see  Godefroy  s.v.).] 

1526  Househ.  Ord.  (1700)  206  All  such  horses,  .to  be  sub- 
stantially served  according  to  their  allowance  . .  in  Hay, 
Garbage,  and  Litter.  1617  MARKHAM  Caval.  i.  6  That 
which  Horsemen  call  garbadge,  which  is  wheate  strawe  and 
the  eares,  chopt  small  together.  1887  Kent  Gloss.,  Garbage, 
a  sheaf  of  corn,  Latin  garba ;  a  cock  of  hay ;  a  fagot  of 
wood,  or  any  other  bundle  of  the  . .  fruits  of  the  earth. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  garbage-barrel,  -box, 
-inspector. 

1882  SALA  Amer.  Rcyis.  (1885)  175  The  garbage-boxes 
or  ash-barrels  . .  are  still  the  same  unsightly  . .  nuisances. 
1889  Century  Mag.  Sept.  750/1  Judges,  lawyers,  and  nota- 
ries out  of  whose  professional  garbage  barrel  he  enjoyed  a . . 
privilege  of  feeding  !  1896  Daily  Nevjs  3  June  4/1  The  re- 
sponsible, if  not  dignified  post,  of  garbage  inspector. 

t  Garbage  (ga'ibedg),  v.  Obs.  Forms :  see 
the  sb. ;  also  6  garbaige.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  disembowel;  to  remove  the  offal 
from ;  to  gut  (fish). 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  n.  161  His  cooke  found  the 
same  ryng  in  the  bealy  of  a  fishe  which  he  garbaiged  to 
dresse  for  his  Lordes  dyner.  1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart. 
C  iij,  Men  departed,  BowelM,  puld  out,  and  garbisht  euery 
day.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdetfs  Brit.  i.  186  Pilchards,  .are 
there  taken,  garbaged,  salted,  hanged  in  the  smoke.  1672 
JOSSELYN  New  Eng.  Rarities  8  A  Turkic  Cock,  that  when 
he  was  pull'd  and  garbidg'd,  weighed  thirty  pound. 


GABBLE. 

2.  intr.  To  feed  on  offal.     In  quol.Jig. 

1650  A.  NICCHOLES  Disc.  Marr.  tf  Wiving  vii.  in  Harl. 
Misc.  (1744)  II.  152  Lust.,  will  garbadge  without  all 
Respect,  or  Controul,  upon  Adultery,  Fornication  [etc.]. 

t  Ga'rbager.  Obs.  [perh.  AF.  ;  f.  GARBAGE  sb. 
+  -ER^.]  In  serjeant  garbage?:  an  officer  of  the 
royal  kitchen,  who  had  charge  of  the  poultry. 

1601  F.  TATE  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  II,  §  52  (1876)  36 
A  seriant  garbager  of  the  kitchin  .  .  shal  receve  the  pullaine 
..and  scald  them. 

Qarbe,  Oarbedge,  obs.  ff.  GABB,  GARBAGE. 

G-arbel-  :  see  GABBLE-. 

Gar  bell,  obs.  form  of  GABBOABD. 

[Garb-feathers  :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words] 

Garbidge,  Garbish,  obs.  forms  of  CABBAGE. 

t  Garbist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GABB  sb2  +  -IST.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  polite  behaviour. 

1640  BROME  Sparagns  Garden  iv.  x,  Yes,  this  is  backsword 
Complement  :  this  wipes  off  the  false  praise  which  the  first 
thrust  on  :  you  must  bee  scene  in  both,  or  you  are  no  true 
garbist  else. 

Garblable,  obs.  form  of  GABBLEABLE. 

Garblage  (ga-jb'ledj).  In  8  garblage,  9  Hist. 
garbellage.  [f.  GABBLE  v.  +  -AGE.]  a.  The  duty  or 
province  of  a  garbler.  f  b.  The  refuse  that  has  to 
be  garbled  or  taken  out  of  any  commodity.  Obs. 

1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xlin.  120  We 
seldom  find  less  than  10  or  12  per  cent.  Garblage.  1829 
HEATH  Grocers'  Comp.  (1869)  60  Any  merchant  who  should 
.  .  sell  spices,  or  other  merchandize  belonging  to  garbellage. 

Garble  (gaMb'l),  sb.  Also  6-7  garbell,  -by  11. 
[prob.  ad.  It.  garbello  (whence  F.  grabeau,  which 
has  had  all  the  Eng.  senses),  f.  garbellare  to 
GABBLE.] 

1  1.  Refuse  (of  spices)  ;  extraneous  matter.  Obs. 

1502  ARNOLDE  Chrmi.  (1811)  234  The  garbyll  of  macis. 
1603-4  Act  i  Jas.  /,  c.  19  §  2  If  any  the  said  Spices,  .shall 
be  mixed  with  any  Garbles,  .after,  .the  same  shalbe  first 
garbled..  by  the  Garbler  thereunto  appointed.  1640  in 
Entick  London  II.  175  Garble  of  cloves,  of  Almonds. 
1721  BAILEY,  Garbles,  the  Dust,  Soil  or  Filth,  separated  by 
garbling.  1809  R.  LANGFORD  Introd.  Trade  132  Garble, 
the  refuse  from  spices,  drugs,  &c. 

1  2.  Merchandise  containing  an  admixture  of 
refuse  or  waste.  Obs. 

1618  DALTON  Country  fust.  116  Euery  thing  which 
beareth  the  name  of  Garbell,  and  whereof  issueth  a  refuse, 
or  waste.  1638  PENKETHMAN  A  rtach.  D  8  Pitch,  tarre, 
hempe  .  .  allome,  wooll,  silke  and  all  other  things  that  beare 
the  name  of  Garbell  and  doe  yeeld  a  refuse  or  waste. 

b.   A   mixture   of   base    and   precious   metal  ; 
=  ALLOT  5. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  etc.  1058  The  acid  must  be  boiled 
on  the  granulated  garble,  or  alloy,  to  effect  the  solution  of 
the  silver.  1868  in  E.  SEYD  Bullion  ff  For.  Exch.  190. 

3.  The  process  of  garbling,  in  various  senses. 
1808  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  To  Nollekens  Wks.  1816  IV.  410 

Did  not  the  lady  smile  upon  the  garble  [i.  c.  the  mutilation 
of  a  statue).  1829  HEATH  Grocers'  Comp.  (1854)  60  The 
officer,  .was  sworn,  .to  observe  that  the  garble  of  merchants 
goods  should  be  impartial. 

Garble  (ga'Jb'l),  v.  Also  6-7  garbel.  [App. 
originally  a  term  of  Mediterranean  commerce,  ad. 


It.  garbellare,  ad.  Arab.  Jj^c  gharbala  (also 
karbala)  to  sift,  select,  related  to  Jl^c  ghirbal, 
^\>$  kirbdl,  sieve  ;  cf.  Sp.  garbillare  to  sift  corn, 
garbillo  corn-sieve.  The  It.  word  was  adopted  also 
in  Fr.  ;  the  pa.  pple.  garbelU  occurs  in  a  quot.  given 
by  Godefr.  erroneously  s.v.  gerbele;  from  i6th  c. 
the  vb.  appears  as  grabeler. 

The  twofold  form  of  the  Arab,  words  shows  that  they  are 
not  of  native  formation  ;  a  probable  source  has  been  found 
in  the  late  L.  crlbellare,  f.  cribellitm  dim.  of  crilirwm 
sieve.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  remove  the  garble  or  refuse  from 
(spice,  etc.)  ;  to  sift,  cleanse  (const,  of)  ;  also,  to 
sift  out.  Obs. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  177  [At  Alexandria]  all  sortes  of 
spices  be  garbled  after  the  bargaine  is  made.  1619  in  Crt. 
$  Times  Jos.  I  (1849)  II.  172  He  hath  granted,  .four-pence 
halfpenny  upon  every  chaldron  of  sea  coal,  to  see  they 
may  be  better  garbled  or  cleansed.  1657  R-  LIGON  Bar- 
bados (1673)  79  We  fall  all  a  Coughing,  which  lasts  .  .  as 
long  as  we  are  garbling  it  [red  pepper].  1687  Phil.  Trans. 
XVI.  503  They  .  .  will  crumble  into  Grains,  and  the  Wings 
separate  from  them,  which  must  be  garbled  out.  1722  DE  FOE 
Moll  Flanders  (1840)  Pref.  12  The  whole  relation  is  care- 
fully garbled  of  all  its  levity  and  looseness.  1789  SAUNDERS 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIX.  107  Seed  lac  is  only  the  stick  lac 
broke  into  small  pieces,  garbled,  and  appearing  in  a  granu- 
lated form.  1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  Customs  (1821)  65 
Cochineal  may  be  screened  and  garbled  in  the  presence  of 
the  proper  officers. 

2.  To  select  or  sort  out  the  best  in  (any  thing  or 
set  of  things)  ;  to  take  the  pick  of.  Now  rare  exc. 
in  to  garble  the  coinage.  Also  with  out. 

1483  [see  GARBLING  vbl.  so.].  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Witty  Mirth  Wks.  11.176  Wit  and  Mirth.  .Apothegmatically 
bundled  vp  and  garbled  at  the  request  of  old  John  Garret's 
Ghost.  1660  tr.  A?nyraldus'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  n.  177  Why 
did  not  Cicero  garble  [Fr.  orig.  esplucker]  all  those  different 
Opinions  .  .  to  frame  a  good  one  if  possible  ?  a  1661  FULLER 
worthies  (1840)  II.  344  A  privilege,  .to  garble  the  live  pigs  in 
the  markets  of  the  city.  1708  OZELL  tr.  Boileati's  Lutrin  v. 
go  Each  Glutton  hunts,  and  garbles  out  Nice  Bits.  17*0 
Sttm's  Sum.  I.ond.  (ed.  Strype)  II.  239/2  To  prevent  this 


GARBLEABLE. 
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GARDE-DTT-CORPS. 


Office   of  garbling   Wools,    the   Haberdashers  interposed. 
1814  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXIV.  308  It  has  been 


.  .  . 

found  necessary  to  garble  his  parterre,  to  throw  away  the 
flowerets  that  are  off  show  [etc.].  1859  R-  F.  BURTON  Cent. 
Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Sac.  XXIX.  438  The  gum.,  is  then 


.  .  .        . 

carefully  garbled  with  due  regard  to  colour  and  size.  1875 
JEVONS  Money  viii.  81  Hence  arises  the  practice,  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  the  present  day  in  England,  of  picking 
and  culling,  or,  as  another  technical  expression  is,  garbling 
the  coinage,  devoting  the  good  new  coins  to  the  melting- 
pot.  and  passing  the  old  worn  coins  into  circulation  again. 
\  b.  esp.  To  'sift'  or  'weed'  (an  army,  corpo- 
ration, etc.)  so  as  to  exclude  unfit  or  uncompliant 
members.  Also  To  garble  out  ;  to  remove  (objec- 
tionable persons)  after  selection.  06s. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgali  11.  viii.  174  But  his  army  must  be 
garbled,  as  too  great  for  God  to  give  victory  thereby.  1658 
OSBORN  Adv.  Son  (ed.  6)  2  By  garbling  out  of  them  all 
Boys  of  an  incapacity.  1661  in  Cobbett  Parl.  Hist. 
(1808)  IV.  219  The  house  of  commons  was  first  garbled,'and 
then  turned  out  of  doors.  1600  Plain  English  7  Who  garbled 
Corporations,  and  deprived  Men  of  their  greatest  Civil 
Rights.  173(5  LEDIARD  Life  Marlborough  \.  64  Colleges 
were  attempted  to  be  garbled,  and  immemorial  Foundations 
broken  in  upon  .  .to  make  Room  even  for  Profligates,  if  new 
Converts.  1770  yunins  Lett.  xl.  207  The  army  .  .  will  not 
submit  to  be  garbled.  1809  Ann.  Keg.  230  The  government 
.  .  set  itself  to  garble  the  army  to  its  mind. 
3.  To  make  selections  from  with  a  (usually 
unfair  or  mischievous)  purpose  ;  to  mutilate  (a 
statement,  writing,  etc.)  with  a  view  to  misrepre- 
sentation. 

1689-92  LOCKE  Toleration  in.  yij.  Wks.  1727  II.  376  To 
garble  thus  the  Truths  of  Religion,  and  by  their  own 
Authority  take  some  not  necessary  to  Salvation.  1736 
BOLINGBROKE  Patriot.  Advt.  (1749)  9  More  properly  the 
writings  of  others  than  his,  considering  how  they  had  been 
garbled.  1794  BURKE  Ref.  Lords'  Jrnls.  Wks.  1842  1  1  .  623 
To  break  to  pieces  and  to  garble  those  facts.  1818  JAS. 
MILL  Brit.  India  III.  vi.  i.  42  The  late  Governor-General 
.  .  had  withheld,  mutilated,  or  garbled  the  correspondence. 
1833  PEEL  in  Croker  Papers  29  Sept.  (1884),  The  evidence 
has  been  since  garbled  in  publication.  1877  C.  GEIKIE 
Christ  Ixi.  (1879)  75°  Those  who  came  forward  garbled,  or 
misunderstood  the  words  of  Jesus.  1888  FRITH  Autobiog. 
III.  viii.  175  He  had  .  .  garbled  the  title  of  her  picture  in 
the  Catalogue.  1895  F.TlALL  Two  Trifles  8  By  garbling 
me  he  indulges  in  uncandid  suppression  of  the  truth. 
*\  4.  Confused  with  GARBAGE  v.  =  GARBAGE  v.  i. 
1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anitn.  fy  Min.  Introd.  d  2,  Birds  .. 
rightly  killed,  garbelled,  and  pulled. 

Garble,  obs.  form  of  GABBOABD. 

Garbleable  (ga-ib'lab'l),  a.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
Also  7  garblable.  [f.  GABBLE  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Liable 
to  be  garbled  :  see  GARBLE  v.  i  . 

1603-4  Act  i  Jos.  /,  c.  19  §  i  All  Spices,  Wares,  Drugges, 
and  other  Merchandizes  garbleable.  1690  LEVBOURN  Curs. 
Math.  8  All  sorts  of  Wares  or  Merchandise,  garblable,  as 
Sugar,  Pepper,  Cloves,  &c.  1707  Act  6  Anne  c.  68  §  3 
Owners  of  any  spices..  or  merchandizes  garbleable.  1800 
[see  GARBLER  i]. 

Garbled  (ga-jbl'd),  ///.  a.  [f.  GARBLE  v.  + 
-ED  '.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1623  St.  Papers  Col.  144  Cloves,  .the  price  set  at  6s.  6ii. 
garbled  and  5*.  8rf.  ungarbled.  1774  BURKE  Sp.  Airier. 
Ta.r.  Wks.  1842  I.  167  The  fullest,  most  impartial,  and 
least-garbled  body  of  evidence  that  ever  was  produced  to 
this  house.  1814  R.  BLAND  Prcrv.  I.  Pref.  10  This  garbled 
edition  was  printed  at  Florence.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 


Garbler  (ga-Abi).    [f.  GARBLE  v.  +  -ER!.] 

1.  An  official  who  garbled  spices.etc.  (i.e.  removed    : 
the  refuse  from  them) ;  a  sifter.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1592   GREENE    Ufst.  Courtier  Fija,   You    buy  of  the 
Garbellers  of   spices,  the  refuse  that  they  sift  from  y* 
Marchant.    1707  Act  6  Anne  c.  68  §  3  A  fit  and  able  person 
to  execute  the  office  of  garbler  within  the  city  of  London. 
1800  COLQUHOUN  Comm.   Thames  xi.  332  A  Garbler  who 
at  the  request  of  the  Owner  of  any  Spices  or  Drugs  garble- 
able . .  shall  garble  the  same.     1829  HEATH  Grocers'  Comp.     \ 
(1854*  61  T  homas  Halfmark  was  chosen  and  sworn  garbeller    i 
of  spices  and  of  sotill  ware. 

2.  t  a.  A  censor  of  the  press  (obs.).     b.  One  who 
garbles  ormutilates  (literary  works,  statements,  etc.). 

a.  1656  EARL  MONM.  Advt.fr.  Parnass.  170  The  publick 
garblers  of  Poetry  ..  brought  these  two  Latin  verses  to  the 
test.  1693  ,n  Wood  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  430  If  thus  th1 
Athenian  garblers  should  proceed  Their  great  Bodleian 
library  to  weed. 

b. 


Hence  fOa-rblersliip,  the  office  or  function  of 
a  garbler. 


The  action  of  the  verb  GARBLE. 

1 1.  The  action  or  process  of  picking  or  selecting 
(spices,  etc.),  or  of  removing  the  refuse  or  the 
inferior  specimens  from  merchandise,  etc  Obs 

1483  Act  i  Rich.  Ill,  c.  ir  §  i  They  wil  not  surTre  any 
garbelyng  of  theym  to  be  made  but  selle  good  and  bad  at 
so  excessyf  price  togedyr  ungarbeled.  1518  A  cc.  in  A  rckxol. 
XLV1I.  310  For  . .  letheryng,  bokelyng,  and  garbelyng  of 


m'mlxlvij  complete  harnes.  1591  (title),  A  profitable  . .  Dis- 
course for  the  Meeting  with  the  bad  Garbelling  of  Spices 
used  in  these  Daics.  1621  ELSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords 
(Camden)  89  The  Prince's  mocion  . .  touchinge  the  garb- 
linge  of  1'obaccho.  1662  H.  STUBBE  Inti.  Nectar  iv.  70 
There  ought  to  be  a  great  care  in  the  Picking,  Garbling, 
and  preparing  the  [Cacao]  Nuts.  1687  in  Heath  Grocers' 
Contjt.  (1869)  61  The  Company's  right  in  the  garbling  of 
spices.  1800  COLQUHOUN  Comm.  Thames  xi.  327  Certain 
other  privileges  also  attach  to  the  Garbling  of  Merchandise 
Imported.  1809  R.  LANGFORD  Inlrod.  Trade  132  Garbling, 
the  clearing  the  refuse  from  any  commodity. 

f  b.  transf.  The  action  or  process  of  '  sifting ' 
(a  corporation,  etc.)  so  as  to  exclude  unfit  or  un- 
compliant members.  Obs. 

«l66i  FULLER  Worthies(\%$u)  II.  449  The  general  purging 
and  garbling  of  the  Judges.  1663  Flagellum,or  O.  Croat- 
well  (1672)  61  Their  Propositions  being  more  rigid  since  the 
last  garbling  by  the  Army.  1690  Andros  Tracts  II.  43 
Jobbs . .  which  sometimes  Required  shaking  off  a  Testimony 
or  Garbling  of  a  Jury. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  making  selections 
with  a  view  to  misrepresentation. 

bM 

Ch. 

garblings,  and  direct  falsehoods. 

3.  (Seequot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  H'ord-bk.,  Garbling,  the  mixing  of 
rubbish  with  a  cargo  stowed  in  bulk. 

4.  concr.  pi.  The  refuse  or  remainder  of  a  staple 
commodity  after  selection  of  the  best. 

1881  Daily  News  21  Jan.  6/8  Gums  . .  olibanum  . .  sold  at 
58?. ;  garblings,  27;.  6</. ;  sittings,  25*.  (xi.  1886  HARRIS 
Techn.  Diet.  Fire  Insjtr.,  Garblings,  pickings  of  wool,  cot- 
ton, and  like  material. 

Garboard  (gauboXid).  Also  7  garbell,  -ble. 
[app.  a.  Du.  gaarboord  (obs.),  explained  by  Win- 
schooten  (1681)  as  i.  gar-en  short  for  gaderen  to 
GATHER  +  board  BOARD  sb.  Cf.  F.  gabord  (1538  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  first  range  of  planks  laid  upon 
a  ship's  bottom,  next  the  keel ;  the  corresponding 
range  of  plates  in  an  iron  vessel.  Also  attrib.  as 
\ngarboard-f  lank,  -plate,  -seam  ;  garboard-strake 
= garboard. 

i6»6  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  8  The  Garbell 
strake  is  the  outside  plancke  next  the  keele.  1627  — 
Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  3  The  Garbord  is  the  first  planke  next 
the  keele  on  the  outside.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  i\eiv  invent. 
4o_  Putting  him  upon  thoughts  (had  it  been  practicable)  of 
shifting  her  Garble-strake  there.  1789  G.  KEATE  Pelew  Isl. 
157  The  carpenter  got  one  of  the  planks  of  the  garboard 
strake  on.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  .Midge  (1859)  *49  The  shot 
. .  had  only  damaged  two  planks  of  the  garboard  streak. 
1865  MRS.  WHITNEY  Gaymorthys  I.  172  The  starboard  gar- 
board  seam  close  by  the  stern,  had  opened.  1869  SIR  E. 
REED  Shipbuild.  \.  7  An  external  iron  keel  . .  was  applied, 
and  connected  to  the  original  flat  keel  by  garboard-plates. 
Ibid.  8  Intercostal  plates  were,  .secured  below  to  the  inner 
garboards.  1893  Daily  Nni's  26  June  5/8  The  garboards, 
and  bottom  parts  of  the  transverse  frames. 

Garboil  (gauboil  ,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms : 
6-7  garboyl,  -boile,  (6  -broyl.  Sc.  -bulle),  6-9 
-boyle,  6-  garboil.  [ad.  OF.  garbouil,  garbouille 
(  =  Sp.gariulh),  ad.  It.  garbuglio,  connected  with 
L.  bullire  to  BOIL  ;  the  origin  of  the  prefixed  element 
is  disputed.]  Confusion,  disturbance,  tumult ;  an 
instance  of  this,  a  brawl,  hubbub,  hurlyburly. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Lutexxi.  165  When  ye  shal  heare 
all  the  worlde  to  bee  in  a  garboile  of  sedicions.  156*  RAN- 
DOLPH in  G.  Chalmers  Mary  Q.  Scot.  (1818)  I.  86  In  all 
those  garbulles,  I  assure  your  honour,  I  never  saw  the  Queen 
merrier.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  55  The  Citie  of 
Lisbon,  as  also  all  the  rest,  were  in  great  garboile.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  I.  66  Whiles  Commodus  was 
Emperour,  Britannic  was  all  of  a  Garboile.  a  1655  VINES 
Lord's  Supp.  (1677)  112  To  cut  that  intricate  knot,  that 
makes  such  a  garboyle  in  the  text.  1691  WOOD  A  th.  Oxoti. 
I.  426  He  journied  to  Rome.  .but.  .raising  great  garboyles 
among  the  Scholars  of  that  place,  Cardinal  Boncompagno. . 
expelled  him  thence.  1755  JOHNSON,  Garboil.  1864  BURTON 
Sett.  Abr.  III.  ii.  148  Before  the  intestine  garboyles  of  this 
island.  1891  \at.  Rev.  July  669  Far  from  the  moiling  crowd 
and  garboyle  of  the  world. 

t  Ga'rboil,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  garboyle.  [f.  prec. 
sb.]  trans.  To  confuse,  agitate,  disturb. 

IS7*  H.  MIDDLEMORE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  5 
The  occasion  presently  offeryd,  of  the  Lowe  Contreys  so 
greatly  garboyled.  1594  CAREW  Hnarte's  Exam.  Wits  vii. 
(1596)  101  Amongst  the  first  qualities,  there  is  none  which 
so  much  garboileth  this  power  as  excessiue  heat. 

II  Erroneously  for  GARBLE  v.  in  various  senses 


^imiaras  J-am.  Ep.  (15771  382  By  their  authority  they 
thrust  in  themselues,  to  glosse  the  Bible,  and  garboile  the 
scripture,  tgg,  A.  M.  tr.  GabMouer's  Bk.  Physicke  201/2 


Take  a  wilde  Ducke,  plucke  him,  and  garboyle  him.    a  171 
BURNF.T  Own  Time  (17661  II.  3  To  tip  down  so  many  Lord 


t  Garbred.  Obs.  rare—1,  [app.  f.  gare  =  GOES 
(?  or  GARTH)  +  BREDE.] 

1621  N.  Riding  Rec.  (1894)  I.  51  One  parcel!  of  meadowe 
called  a  garbred  of  meadow. 

Garce  (gajs).  Also  garse.  [a.  Telugu  garisa 
(Yule).]  '  A  cubic  measure  for  rice,  etc.  in  use  on 
the  Madras  coast,  as  usual  varying  much  in  value. 
Buchanan  (infra)  treats  it  as  a  weight '  (Yule). 


1752  T  BROOKS  Weights  ff  Meas.  E.  Ind.  6  Grain  Measures 

..i  Garse,  8400  Ibs.  o  oz.   Avoirdupoise.     1759  in  A.  Dal- 

ryinple  Orient.  Repert.  (1793)  I.  120  Rice  may  be  bought 

for  about  12  Pagodas  a  Garce.    1807  F.  BUCHANAN  Journ. 

\    Mysore    etc.   I.  6  The   proper   native   weights  ..  are  ..  20 

j    Baruays  (Candies)  i  Gursay,  called  by  the  English  Garse 

.  .  The  Garse  (is]  nearly  1205  Ibs.     1811  P.   KELLY  Univ. 

Cambist  I.  121  Madras.  .The  Garce,  corn  measure,  contains 

80  Parahs  or  400  Marcals.     Ibid.,   Madras  .  .  The  Gursay 

(called  by  the  English  Garce)  contains  20  Baruays. 

Garce,  var.  GARSE  sb.  Obs. 

t  Garcion,  gar  son.  Obs.  (after  i6th  c.  chiefly 

Hist.).    Also  4  garsoun,  garesowne,  7  gartion, 

garsoon.    [a.  OF.  garftm  (i  ith  c.),  garcion,  gar- 

zon,  garchon,  etc.   (.mod.F.  gar(on)  =  Pr.  garso, 

guarzon,  Sp.garzon,  fg.garfao,  It.garzone,  med.L. 

(i  2th  c.)  garcion-em,  Tor  which  garcifermn  (f.  the 

analogy  of  sculiferum)  occurs.      The  nom.  form 

i    (med.L.  garcio)  is  represented  by  OF.  gars  (mod. 

F.  gars  in  jocular  use,  '  lad  '),  and  perh.  by  Pr. 

gart-z  adj.  '  bad'.     The  primary  sense  is  '  servant, 

attendant'  (often  used  contemptuously,  like  '  knave', 

'varlet')  ;  the  mod.Fr.  senses  'boy',   'bachelor', 

are  of  later  development.]    A  serving-man,  groom  ; 

esp.  a  young  man  or  boy  servant. 

13.  .  K.  Alts.  2505  And  damoselis  to  garsounes,  Ther  was 
mad  al  comunes.  13  .  .  Sir  Beuts  (A.)  2993  His  sone  bat  was 
a  proud  garsoun.  Men  him  clepede  Beuoun.  13.  .  Seuyn 
Sag.  i  W.)  1428  Whether  lord  or  garsoun.  c  1450  Merlin  103 
It  ys  grevouse  thinge  to  vs  to  haue  a  garcion  to  be  lorde  ouer 
vs  alle.  1561  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  If  Epigr.  (1867)  170  Long 


sp  21.  men,  and  a  arcion,  or  Boy,  which  is  called  a  Gromet. 
1602  MIDDLETON  Blurt  III.  i.  E  j  b,  She  meanes  her  French 
garsoon.  £1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeley*  (1883)  I.  166 
For  a  gartion  or  boy  to  attend  him  jj  ob.  the  day.  1671  F. 
PHILLIPS  Reg.  Necess.  377  That  no  more  but  one  Garson  be 
allowed. 

II  Garpon  (garson).  [Fr.  :  see  prec.]  A  boy, 
serving-man,  waiter;  in  Eng.  use  chiefly  a  waiter 
in  a  French  hotel  or  restaurant. 

1839  A.  GRAY  Lett.  (1893)  156  Here  we  dined,  and  were 
charged  four  francs  for  dinner,  besides  sous  to  the  gar9on. 

t  GaTCOpper.  06s.-1  [ad.  Ger.  garktipfer,  f. 
gar  ready,  refined  +  kupfer  copper.]  Refined  copper. 

1799  W.  TOOKE  Vina  Russian  Emp.  I.  105  Hermann 
reckons  only  from  t  to  5  per  cent,  garcopper. 

Garcrow,  obs.  form  of  GORCBOW. 

tOard1.  Obs.  [ad.F.  garde  (mpremlre  garde  a}: 
see  GUARD  j*.]  Attention,  watchfulness.  Also,  the 
object  of  one's  attention. 

a  1569  KINGESMYLL  Man's  Est.  x.  (1580)  62  This  was  his 
gard,  he  was  still  busie  aboute  these,  the  blinde,  the  leaner, 
the  lame,  the  deafe,  and  the  dedde.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy 
xxni.  ix.  (1609)  478  All  their  gard  and  regard,  all  their  eyes 
upon  him  alone,  what  serve  they  for? 

t  Gard  2.  Obs.  Also  garde,  [ad.  F.  garde 
(Cotgr.X]  The  dew-claw  of  a  deer  or  boar. 

1576  TURBERV.  yenerie  154  The  gardes  (which  are  his 
hinder  clawes  or  dew  clawes)  should  be  great  and  open  one 
from  another.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  691 
The.  .wrinkles  which  are  betwixt  his  gards  and  the  heele. 

Gard3  (glid).  dial.  (Cornwall).     vSee  quots.) 

1602  CAREW  Cornwall  30  b,  A  thick  strong  net  .  .  drawne 
at  the  boates  sterne,  gathering  whatsoever  it  meeteth  lying 
in  the  bottome  of  the  water,  out  of  which  when  it  is  taken 
vp  they  cull  the  oysters  and  cast  away  the  residue,  which  they 
terme  gard.  1865  R.  HUNT  Pop.  Rom.  W.  Eng.  Ser.  I.  124 
Clean  all  the  platters  .  .  with  water  and  gard  (gravel  sand). 

Gard,  Gard-  :  see  GUARD,  GDABD-. 

Gardain'e,  obs.  form  of  GARDEN,  GUARDIAN. 

Gardant,  obs.  form  of  GUABDANT. 

t  Ga-rdantly,  adv.  Obs.-1  [f.  Y.gardant  pres. 
pple.  of  garder  to  look  +  -LY2.]  Attentively. 

1574  J.  JONES  Nat.  Beginning  Grow.  Things  37  How 
Gardantly  therfore  these  are  to  be  Regarded,  wise  men 
easely  seeth. 

II  Garde-bras  (gardsbra).  Also  5  (in  anglicized 
forms)  gardbrace,  garbrasse,  7  gardebrace,  9 
erron.  garde-de-bras.  [F.  garde-bras,  i.  garde-r 
to  guard  +  bras  arm.]  '  An  additional  piece  of 
armour  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  gauntlet,  or 
fastened  to  the  elbow-plates  (Fairholt). 

1459  in  Paston  Lett.  I.  487  Item,  j.  garbrasse.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xxiv.  83  The  sleue  of  cloth  of  gold  .  . 
whiche  he  couched  along  his  shoulder  in  stede  of  gardebras. 
a  1500  Cliaucers  Dreme  1556  Without  was  left  not  one, 
Horse,  male,  trusse,  ne  bagage,  Salad,  speare,  gardbrace  ne 
page  But  was  lodged  and  roome  ynough.  1679  BLOUNT  Anc. 
Tenures  104  This  Gardebrace  is  otherwise  called  vambrace, 
and  signifies  Armor  for  the  Arme.  1874  BOUTELL  A  mis  ff 
A  rm.  x.  204  The  plates  that  were  fixed  to  the  elbow-pieces 
were  entitled  gardes-de-bras. 

t  Gardecaut.  Obs.  [corruption  of  F.  garde- 
corde,i.garjfrio  GUARD  +  corde  CORD.]  (Seequot.' 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gardecaut,  or  Gard-du-toro!, 
is  that  which  stops  the  Fusee  of  a  Watch  when  wound  up. 
1721  in  BAILEY. 

II  Garde-du-corps  (gard^dzi'kor).  [Fr.  ;  lit. 
'  guard  of  the  body  *!]  A  body-guard  ;  a  member 
of  a  body-guard. 

1651  EVELYN  Diary  7  Sept.,  Then  came..  the  garde  d* 
corps  and  other  officers.  1701  FARQUHAR  Sir  H.  Wildair 
III.  I,  For  not  one  of  these  fellows  stirs  about  without  his 
garde-du-corps.  1703  DE  FOR  On  Standing  Army  Misc. 
206  Queen  Elizabeth,  tho'  she  had  no  Gtiard  du  Corps,  yet 
she  had  her  Guards  du  Terres  I  !]  1710  Examiner  No.  1  1  p  5 


GARDEN. 

I  have  heard  of  a  certain  Illustrious  Person,  who  having  a 
Guard  du  Corfls,  that  forc'd  their  Attendance  on  him,  put 
them  into  a  Livery,  and  maintain'd  them  as  his  Servants. 
1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xxvtii,  Mirobolant  ..  killed  four 
gardes-du-corps  with  his  own  point  in  the  barricades  of  July. 

Gardein,  obs.  form  of  GUARDIAN. 

Garden  tgaud'n),  sb.  Forms  :  4  garthen,  (6 
-yne,  -yuge),  4-7  gardin(e,  -yn(e,  (5-6  Sc.  -ing, 
-yng),  4-6gardain,-ayn(e,-ein(e,  -eyn(e,  (6  gar- 
dene,  Sc.  gairden, -ing),  6-  garden,  [a.  ONF. 
fan/in  (Central  F.  jardiii] :— pop.  'L.*gardm'UmJ  f. 
gard-um  (OK.  gard,  gart,  jart,  garden)  a.  Tent. 
*gardo-z  (Goth,  gani-s,  OHG.  gart,  OS.  gard,  OE. 
«van/,ON.Ptzf9-r,enclo8iire:  seeGARTH  and  YARD). 
The  Teut.  langs.  have  also  a  wk.  form,  with  the 
special  sense  '  garden  * :  OFris.  garda,  OS.  gardo 
(Du.  gaarde},  OHG.  gario  (MUG.  garte,  mod.G. 
garten}.  Cf.  Pr.  gardi,  jardij  jerzi,  and  jardina 
fern,  (also  Sp.  jardin,  l*g.  jardimt  It.  giardino, 
which  appear  to  be  adoptions  from  Fr.  or  Pr.).] 

1.  An  enclosed  piece  of  ground  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruit,  or  vegetables ;  often 
preceded  by  some  defining  word,  as  flower-,  fruit- , 
kitchen-^  market-,  strawberry-garden^  etc. 

13. .  K.  Alis.  1028  With  samytes,  and  baudekyns  Weore 
cordnedthe  gardynes.  13..  E.  E.Allit.P.  A.  260 Your perle 
is.  .in  J>is  gardyn  gracios  gaye,  Here-inne  to  lenge  for  euer 
&  play-  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Pro/.  765  Yif  me  a  plante 
of  thilke  bhssed  tre  And  in  my  gardyn  planted  it  shal 
bee.  c  1440  Gesta,  Rom.  xxxi.  118  (Harl.  MS.)  The 
knight . .  yede  abowte  in  the  gardin,  and  soute  the  clewe, 
&  fonde  ft  1513  MORE  Kick.  Ill  Wks.  53/2  My  lord 
Vou  haue  very  good  strawberies  at  your  gardayne  in 
Holberne.  1522  Wills  $  fnv.  N.  C.  (Suttees  1835)  106 
The  garthynges  and  Orchard  perteyning  thereto.  1577 
HARRISON  England  11.  xx.  (1878)  i.  323,  I  comprehend 
therefore  vnder  the  word  '  garden  \  all  such  grounds  as  are 
wrought  with  the  spade  by  mans  hand.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb. 
i.  i.  81  lie  fetch  a  turne  about  the  Garden.  1680-90  TEMPLE 
Ess.  Gardening  Wks.  1731  I.  174  The  Use  of  Gardens 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  and  most  general  of 
any  sorts  of  Possession  among  Mankind.  1756-7  tr. 
Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  356  The  garden  is  on  a  slope,  or 
gentle  declivity  ;  and  very  much  resembles  prince  Eugene's 
garden.  1820  SHELLEY  Sensit.  PL  11.  29,  I  doubt  not  the 
flowers  of  that  garden  sweet  Rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  her 
gentle  feet.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  fy  Pal.  Hi.  (1858}  191 
Eastern  gardens  . .  are  not  flower  gardens,  nor  private 
gardens,  but  the  orchards,  vineyards  or  fig  enclosures  round 
a  town.  187*  YEATS  Techn.  Hist.  Comm.  36  A  wall  picture 
of  an  ancient  Egyptian  garden  has  been  preserved. 
fig.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Prol.,  pis  boke  is  cald  garthen 
closed,  wel  enseled.  1^35  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  i.  xxx.  65 
pe  saule  truly  |?at  boyth  is  sweyt  be  schynynge  of  consciens, 
&  fayr  be  charite  of  endles  lufe,  cristis  gardyn  may  be  cald. 

b.  //.  Ornamental  grounds,  used  as  a  place  of 
public  resort,  usually  with  some  defining  word,  as 
Botanic(alt  Zoological  Gardens,  etc. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  73/2  Rivalling  these  imperial  struc- 
tures are  the  gardens  of  St.  Petersburg.  1884  Scotsman  29 
Jan.  2,  I  have  just  returned  from  my  usual  stroll  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens. 

c.  transf.  Applied  to  a  region   of  remarkable 
fertility.     The  Garden  of  England :  a  name  given 
to  various  counties,  esp.  Kent  and  Worcestershire. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  i.  i.  4,  I  am  arriu'd  for  fruitful 
Lombardie,  The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy.  1716  LADY 
M.  W,  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mrs.  Smith  5  Aug.,  The  whole 
country  appears  a  large  garden.  1885  FARJEON  Sacred 
Nugget  i.  vii,  '  Yes,  sir,  Kent's  my  county,  but  even  in  the 
garden  of  England  they  can't  grow  finer  roses  than  them1. 

2.  a.  Short   for   Covent-garden,  Hatton-garden 
(quot.  1890),  localities  in  London. 

1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  415  A  fashionable  coffee-house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Garden.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour 
I.  81  Not  only  is  the  '  Garden  '  itself  all  bustle  and  activity, 
but  [etc.].  1884  J.  PAYN  Some  Lit.  Recollect,  iv.  in  Cornh. 
Mag.  Mar.  257  She  [Miss  O'Neill]  talked^  of  '  the  Garden  ' 
and  '  the  Lane  *  and  was  very  fond  of  recitation.  1890  Tit 
Bits  29  Mar.  389/2  The  cut  stones  are  chiefly  sold  to  the 
large  dealers  in  the  '  Garden '. 

b.  //.  Often  used  with  some  local  prefix  as  the 
name  of  a  square  or  street,  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  and  (by  imitation)  in  many  other  towns. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ix,  *  Gardens '  was  a  felicitous 
word  not  applied  to  stucco  houses  with  asphalte  terraces  in 
front,  so  early  as  1827. 

3.  As  a  name  for  the  school  of  Epicurus  (who 
taught  in  a  garden). 

Diog.  Laert.  uses  oi  djrb  TWC  w\ittav  as  a  name  for  the  sect ; 
cf.  also  Cicero,  korti  Epicuri. 

1867  M.  PATTISOH  Semi.  (1885)  164  [Neither]  the  Porch, 
the  Garden,  nor  the  Academy. 
II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

4.  a.  simple   attrib.   (  —  of  or   belonging  to   a 
garden,  for  use  in  a  garden),  as  garden-alley  y  -bed, 
-bench,  -bower,  -close,  -court,  -croft,  -door,  -earth, 
-fence,  -field,  -hedge,  -island,  -islet,  -f  -knot,  -lawn, 
-matter, -mould, -order,  -pale, -refuse,  -room, -scissors, 
-seed,  -shade,  -shears,  -tillage,  -tool,  -walk,  -wall, 
-wicket ;  b.  objective,  as  garden-watering -vbl.  sb. ; 
garden  -  loving  adj. ;    c.  instrumental,  as  garden- 
girdled,  -surrounded  adjs.     Also  garden-like  adj. ; 
garden-tvard\s,  -wise  advs. 

1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxvi.  120  The  Flowry  Vallies  .. 
lying  sleeke  and  smooth,  as  any  ^Garden-Allies.  1633  G. 
HERBERT  Temple,  Church  Milit.  127  Here  Sinne  took 
henrt,  and  for  a  "garden-bed  Rich  shrines  and  oracles  he 
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purchased.  x88x  ROSSF.TTI  Ball.  <£  Sonn^  King's  Trag. 
(1882)  128  Couched  on  the  happy  garden-bed.  1863  LANDOR 
Heroic  Idylls,  Meliton  $  Lily  5  Sit  on  this  "garden-bench 
and  hear  a  song.  1798  COLFRIUGE  Anc.  Mar.  vii.  xviii,  In 
the  "Garden-bower  the  Bride  And  Ilride-maids  singing  are. 
1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  277  Who  will  fetch  from 
garden-closes  Some  new  garlands  while  I  speak  1  1800 
Misc.  Tracts  in  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.  98/1  To  the  north  of 
the  Sungee  Dalaun  is  another  "garden  court,  containing 
public  offices.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixii.  48  Look  m  a 


03,   __          _     _ 

Earth  (1723)  13  That  blackish  Layer  of  Earth  or  Mould 
which  is  called  by  some  "Card en- Earth.  1856  EMERSON 
En$,  Traits,  Char.  Wks.  iBohn)  II.  57,  I  suppose  never 
nation  built  their  party-walls  so  thick,  or  their  *garden- 
fencesso  high.  1837  J.  E.  MURRAY  Summer  Pyrenees  II. 
85  His  own  particular  moulin,  in  which  he  grinds  the 
produce  of  his  *garden-field.  1882  OUIDA  Maremma  I.  i 
The  cathedral  square  of  *garden -gird  led  Grosseto.  c  14*0 


VQKD  Village  Ser.  v.  (1863)  433  It  turned  out  to  be  only  the 

clinking  of  a  pair  of  "garden-scissars.     1719  T 

i.   xviii.  Some  *garden-seed.     a  1711   KEN 

Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  92,  I  to  a  "Garden-Shade  withdrew. 


all  equall  and  well  answering  Figures.  1845  Zoologist  III. 
1056  Those  pests,  that  raise  such  unsightly  balls  of  earth  upon 
"garden-lawns.  1829  LYTTON  Devereux  in.  iv,  I  had  entered 
into  a  more  wooded  and  "garden-like  description  of  country. 
1838-42  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  (1846)  I.  ii.  35  Its  garden-like 
farm.s.  1851  Beck's  Florist  243  In  this  condition  they  are 
purchased  by  persons  having  "garden-loving  friends  at 
home.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  H-usb.  11.  (1586)  49  To 
shew  me  some  part  of  your  great  knowledge  in  "Garden 
matters.  1707  MORTIMER  Hnsb.  131  They  [Hops]  delight 
most  in  the  rich  black  "Garden-mold,  that  is  deep  and  light, 
and  that  is  mixed  rather  with  Sand  than  Clay.  1782  MAR- 
SHALL in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  221  One  I  find  laid  up  in 
the  fold  of  a  . .  turnip  leaf . .  was  . .  formed  by  putting  . . 
garden  mould  to  them.  1792  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  5 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  or  kept  in  more  "garden 
order,  if  I  may  use  the  expression.  1828-40  BERRY  Encycl. 
Her.  I,  *  Garden- f  ales  are  sometimes  borne  in  coat-armour, 
generally  issuing  from  the  base  and  fitche'e,  or  pointed  at 
the  top,  and  conjoined.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  <$• 
IV.  vi,  Our  garden-pales  ran  parallel  with  the  high  road. 
1868  PEABD  Water-farm,  xv.  159  Chopped  "garden-refuse. . 
will  answer  admirably.  1750  R.  ROE  Let.  to  A.  Johnson  19 
Where  "garden-room  enough  is  to  be  had.  1832  Miss  MIT- 

aut  to  be  only  the 
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1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  V.  ix.  (1737)  36  A  Pair  of  *Garden- 
shears.  1874  LISLE  CARR  Jud,  Givynne  II.  vii.  170  The 
secluded  "garden-surrounded  villa,  in  Old  Kensington.  1707 
MORTIMER  Hnsb.  ii.  106  Peas  and  Beans  are  what  belong 
to  *Garden  Tillage  as  well  as  that  of  the  Field.  1664 
EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  190  Cleanse,  mend,  sharpen 
.."Garden  Tools.  1832  TENNYSON  New-year's  Eve  xii, 
She'll  find  my  garden-tools  upon  the  granary  floor.  1757 
DYER  Fleece  in.  132  And  now  he  strains  the  warp  Along  the 
"garden-walk,  or  highway  side.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING 
Poems  II.  17  She  looks  down  the  garden-walk  caverned 
with  trees,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Kntfs  T.  202  The  grete  tour 
. .  Was  evene  ipynant  to  the  "gardin-wal.  1582  BRETON 
Flourish  Fande  (Grosart)  54/1  Let,  Lord,  this  tree  be  set 
within  thy  Garden-wall  Of  Paradise.  1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN 
R.  Lynne  I.  i.  9  The  garden-wall  of  the  ..  house.  £1386 
CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  386  Unto  the  *gardin-ward.  1895 
CROCKETT  in  Cornh.  Mag.  Oct.  348  He  . .  showed  signs  of 
moving  "gardenwards.  1896  Daily  News  27  July  4/3  The 
period  of  supply  could  be  extended  if  the  consumers  would 
only  be  careful . .  to  abstain  from  "garden-watering  and  other 
..wasteful  habits.  1816  inCobbett.tfttr.  R  iY&f  (1885)  II.  50, 
I  rode  up  to  the  "garden -wicket  of  a  cottage.  1885  BURTON 
Arab.  Nts.  (1887)  III.  134  Its  courtyard  is  laid  out  "garden- 
wise. 

5.  a.  Applied  to  vegetables,  with  the  sense '  culti- 
vated or  growing  in  a  garden  *,  often  distinctively 
opposed  to  'wild';  as  garden-creeper  i-flower^-fruit, 
-herb,  -planty  -tree,  -weed;  also,  in  plant-names, 
indicating  cultivated  kinds,  as  f  garden  -  basil, 
-gillifloweT)  -honesty,  -madder^  -mint,  -nightshade, 
-pea,  -pine,  -poppy,  -rocket,  -succory ;  f  garden- 
balsam  (see  quot.)  ;  garden -clover,  Melilotus 
cserulea  (see  CLOVER  2) ;  garden-cress,  -cresses, 
Lepidium  sativum  (see  CRESS  i  a)  ;  garden-gin- 
ger, cayenne  pepper ;  f  garden-globe,  a  sort  of 
apple  ;  'f* garden-rod,  ?  =  GOLDEN-ROD  ;  •j*  gar- 
den-sperage,  asparagus;  garden-trefoil  (see 
CLOVER  2  and  quot.  1548  there). 

1633  JOHNSON  Gerarde's  Herbal  n.  1195  The  gardiners 
and  herbe  women  in  Cheapside  commonly  call  it  [  Trjfolium 
odoratitni\  and  know  it  by  the  name  of  Balsam,  or  "garden 
Balsam.  16^4  HICKMAN  Quinouart.  Hist.  Ep.  (ed.  2)  Aiv, 
Some  in  old*  times .. thought  ^Garden-Basil  ..would  grow 
the  sooner  and  better,  if  it  were  sown,  .with  reproaches  and 
evil  speaking.  1548,  1626  "Garden  Clayer  [see  CLOVER  2]. 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Lost  Bower  liii,  Never  *garden- 
creeper  crossed  it  With  so  deft  and  brave  an  air.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Hnsb.  (1586)  58  *Garden  cresses,  .are 
sowed  in  the  Spring.  1713  J.  PETIVER  in  PkiL  Trans. 
XXVIII.  202  This  is  a  very  elegant  Plant,  its  lower  Leaves 
being  deeply  cut,  finer  than  the  common  Garden  Cress. 
1832  Veg.  Subst.  Food  304  Garden  Cress  . .  mixed  with  the 
young  leaves  of  mustard  ..  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all., 
salads.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  138  Near  yonder  copse, 
where  once  the  garden  smiled,  And  still  where  many  a 
*gard en- flower  grows  wild.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Tunst  xxxii, 
The  garden-flowers  perfumed  the  air  with  delicious  odours. 
c  1511  ist  Eng,  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  29/1  *Gardeynes 
frutes  is  there  muche  gretter  than  in  our  landes  of  Europa. 
1551  TURNER  Herbal  83  The  roote  of  the  *gardyn  Gelouer 
is  good  agaynst  the  plage.  1597  GERARDE 
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528  The  shortstart.  .hony-meale  and  *garden  globe 
..rare  and  singular  apples.  1363  Hvu.Gara'en.d^g^  164  The 
wilde  hearbs  are  stronger  in  vertuethen  the  *garden  hearbs. 
1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  33  Beete  is  a  Gardain  Herbe,  and 
in  good  plentie  with  vs.  1715  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXIX.  243  Its  Root  or  lower  Leaves,  in  Shape,  resemble 
*CJarden  Honesty.  1578  LVTE  Dodotns  iv.  Ixxiii.  537  The 
husbanded  or  "garden  Madder.  1530  PALSCR.  224/1  *Gar- 
dyne  meynte,  nuynte.  1831  J.  DAVIKS  Man.  h!at.  Med.  433 
Garden  mint,  Mentha  genttlis,  Lin.  1657  ^Garden  Night- 
shade [see  5  c].  1882  Garden  16  Dec.  532/3  The  Garden 
Nightshade,  .isacommon  annual  weed.  1681  WoouLJ/e(O. 
H.S.)  II.  558  In  the.  .months  of  Dec.  and  Jan.  were*garden 
pees  in  blossom.  1831  Veg.  Svbst.  Food 215  Garden  peas . .  are 
raised  by  more  careful  and  expensive  culture  for  the  purpose 
of  being  eaten  green.  <7i746HoLDSwoRTH0»  VirgiK  1768)  533 
He  mentions  the  Pinus,  which  he  calls  Culta,  meaning  thereby 
the  *Garden  pine,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Sylvestris. 
1727  S.  SWITZF.R  Pract.  Gardiner  v.  xlv.  237  Of  thisfhase- 
oltts  . .  more  species,  than  of  any  other  *garden  plant  we 
have  transmitted  to  us  from  foreign  parts.  1671  SALMON 
Syn.  Med.  in.  xxii.  416  "Garden  Poppy,  is  narcoticke,  pro- 
vokes sleep,  outwardly  it  easeth  pain.  1832  Veg.  Subst. 
Food  306  *Garden  Rocket  . .  cultivated  by  our  ancestors  . . 
still.. found  in  gardens  on  ..  the  Continent.  1741  Compl. 
Fam.-Piece  \\.  hi.  361  All  sorts  of  fibrous  rooted  Plants  .. 
such  as  Holyoaks,  *Garden-rods..and  Hieraciums.  1577 
B.  GOOCE  Heresbach's  Hnsb.  n.  (1586)  54  The  *Garden 
Sperage  they  were  not  acquainted  with.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  53  If  a  man  be  annointed  with  Asparagus  or 
garden -Sperage . .  there  will  not  (by  report)  a  Bee  come  neere 
for  to  sting  him.  1348  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  (1881)  44 
Intybus  hortensis  is  of  two  sortes,  the  one  is  called  Endyue, 
or  whyte  Endyue,  and  the  other  is  called  *gardine  Succory. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  51?  Whatsoeuer  will  make  a  Wild  Tree 
a  Garden-Tree,  will  make  a  *Garden-Tree  to  haue  lesse  Core, 
or  Stone.  1775  SHKIUUAN  Rivals  in.  iii,  Like  garden-trees, 
they  seldom  shew  fruit.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  189 
Knot-grass,  the  very  worst  of  *Garden-weeds. 

b.  Prefixed  to  the  names  of  animals,  birds,  and 
insects  to  indicate  that  their  habitat  is  the  garden  ; 
as   garden-ant ',   -ousel,   -snail,    -worm ;    garden- 
mouse,  ?  =  field-mouse  ;    garden-spider  =  cross- 
spider  (see  CROSS-  B) ;  garden- warbler,  the  bird 
Sylvia  hortensis ;  garden- white,  a  white  cabbage 
butterfly,  of  the  genus  Pieris. 

1879  LUBBOCK  Set.  Lect.  iv.  134  The  brown  *garden-ant 
habitually  makes  use  of  the  out-of-doors  aphides.  1713  J. 
JAMES  tr.  Le  Blonds  Gardening  173  The  '  Garden-Mouse  is 
an  Animal  that  digs  the  Earth  like  a  Mole,  a  1691  BOYLE 
Hist.  Air  (1692)  231  For  I  have  observed  these  two  last  dry 
springs,  that  there  has  been  no  soft  *garden- snails  to  be 
found  abroad.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1784)  VII.  i.  3 
This  Is  the  garden-snail,  that  carries  its  box  upon  its  back. 
i8oz  BINGLEY./JWW/.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  359  The  labour  of  the 
*Garden  Spider  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  former 
species.  184?  Zoologist  I.  13  In  the  spring  of  1841  the 
redstart,  .and  *garden  warbler  were  very  numerous.  1893 
Daily  News  6  Oct.  5/1  The  caterpillars  of  the  *Garden 
White — the  green  grubs  that  do  so  much  damage  among  the 
cabbages — are  crawling  up  the  walls.  1651-7  T.  BARKER 
Art oj 'Angling (1820)  37  Gather  great  *garden- worms.  1669 
WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  258  The  Garden-worm  is  an 
excellent  bait  for  a  Salmon. 

c.  passing  into  adj.,  in  the  slang  phr.  common  or 
£an&«,ajocularsubstitutefor* common',  'ordinary'. 

[1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  xxix.  59  But  the  Common 
or  Garden  Nightshade  is  not  dangerous.]  1892  Autobiog. 
Eng.  GamekeePer  (J.  Wilkins)  67  It  was  as  large  as  a  common 
— or  garden — hen.  1896  Daily  News  16  Oct.  3/4  Such  com- 
mon or  garden  proceedings  not  being  to  the  taste  of  Noa. 
1897  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Aug.  8/2,  I  have — to  make  use  of  a 
common  or  garden  expression — been  '  rushed '  in  this  matter. 

6.  Special  comb. :  garden-butt,  a  target  set  up 
in  a  garden  for  archery  practice  ;  garden-chair, 
f  (a)  a  wheel  or  bath  chair ;  (b}  a  chair  intended 
for  use  in  a  garden ;  garden-engine,  a  portable 
force-pump  used  for  watering  gardens  ;  garden- 
frame  =  FRAME  sb.  13  c;  garden-glass,  (a)  a 
bell  glass  used  for  covering  plants  in  a  garden ; 
(b)  (see  quot.  1882) ;  garden-ground,  (a)  ground 
suitable  for  a  garden ;  (£)  a  plot  of  ground 
appropriated  to  a  garden;  f  garden-penny,  ?a 
tithe  or  payment  levied  upon  garden- produce  ; 
garden-plot,  a  plot  of  land  used  as  a  garden ; 
f  garden-roll  (obs.},  garden-roller,  a  heavy  cy- 
linder fitted  with  a  handle  or  shafts,  for  smoothing 
a  lawn  or  path ;  f  garden  satin,  ?  flowered  satin  ; 
garden  seat,  a  seat  (of  wood  or  metal)  for  use  in  a 
garden ;  a  similar  seat,  holding  one  or  two  persons, 
fixed  on  the  roof  of  an  omnibus,  etc.;  hence  garden- 
seated  a.\  t garden-sin  (nonce-wd.},  a  weed; 
•f  garden-stead  = garden-plot ;  •(•  garden-things, 
T-ware,  produce  of  a  garden ;  garden-wall-bond 
Bricklaying  (see  quot.).  Also  GABDEN-GATE, 

-HOUSE,  -PARTY,  -POT,  -STUFF, 

1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abingt.  E  iy,  When  I  had 
. .  carried  my  buckler  before  me  like  a  *garden  But. 
1827  Gentl.  Mag.  XCVII.  i.  546  This  pole,  like  the  handle 
of  a  *garden-chair,  enables  the  guide  to  drive  to  the  eighth  of 
an  inch,  to  avoid  all  obstacles,  to  turn  corners.  1831  Society 
I.  122  Seated  in  the  garden-chair  appropriated  to  Miss 
Herford's  use,  and  drawn  by  her  favourite  donkey,  away 
went  the  cousins.  1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  xxi.  in 
Garden-chairs  which  are  convertible  into  walking-sticks. 
1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia  xiii,  The  garden-chairs  standing 
among  the  flower-beds.  1815  Specif.  Edridge's  Patent 
No.  3948  Solder  may  in  such  instances  be  employed  ..  to 
render  the  pump  a  fire  or  "garden  engine.  189*  Garden 
27  Aug.  179  The  bushes  were  so  bad,  that  I  had  them  well 
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sprayed  with  the  garden  engine.     1838  Penny  Cycl,  XI. 
72/1  They  were  essentially  greenhouses,  although  perhaps 
more  like  our  "garden-frames.     184*  TENNYSON  Gardeners 
Dnu.  116  The  "garden-glasses  glanced,  and  momently  The 
twinkling   laurel    scatter'd  silver  lights.      i88a  OGILVIE, 
Garden-glass,    i.   a   round   globe  of  dark-coloured  glass, 
generally  about  i$  foot  in  diameter,  placed  on  a  pedestal,  in 
which  the  surrounding  objects  are  reflected  :  much  used  as 
an  ornament  of  gardens  in  Germany.     17x1  Lond.   (in  . 
No.  4938/3  A  Piece  of  *Garden-ground,  and  a  Tenement 
thereupon.    1766  SMOLLETT  Trav.  I.  xvi.  268  All  the  vine- 
yards and  garden-grounds  for  a  considerable  extent  are 
vaulted  underneath.    1808  TOLLER  Tithes  iv.  124  It  is  very 
usual,  .to  agree  with  the  occupiers  of  garden-ground  for  a 
stated  composition  by  the  acre.    1870  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn 
n.  Bell  of  Alri  38  Rented  his  vineyards  and  his  garden- 
grounds.    a  1641  Bp.  R.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  <$•  Man.  (1642)  400 
Paying  Tythes  duly  and  truly,  even  to  a  *garden-penny, 
as  wee  call  it,  or  of  very  flowers  and  pot-herbs  that  grow 
in  our  garden.     1647  Husbandman's  Plea  agst.  Tithes  59 
They  pay  never  a  peny  to  the  Minister,  except  it  be  a 
garden  peny,  or  a  peck  of  Apples,  or  such  like  tithes.     1587 
HARMAR  tr.  Beza's  Serm.  xxvi.  351  Their  *garden-plots 
and  orchards.    z6io  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  vii.  (1611)  116 
Knights  and  men  of  valour,  whose  worth  must  be  tried  in 
the  field,  not  vnder  a  rose-bed  or  in  a  Garden-plot.     1845 
Florist's  Jrnl.  221  Affording  even  the  suburban  tyro  a 
chance  of  ornamenting  his  garden-plot.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat. 
ff  Exp.  Pkilos.  III.  xxxii.  302  Drawing  a  heavy  *garden-roll. 
1792  C.  SMITH  Desmond  I.  59  A  figure  who  gave  me  the  idea 
of  a  *garden  roller  set  on  its  end.     185*  Miss  MITFORD 
Recollect.  1  1.  169  Mr.  Landor.  .seated  on  a  garden-roller  in  the 
court.    1711  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6068/8  A  "Garden  Sattin  Night 
Gown  lined  with  Cherry  Silk.one  Chinee  Gown.  1837  1  )i  c  K  i  NS 
Pickw.  xxxix,  A  "garden  seat  which  happened  .  .  to  be  near  at 
hand.  1879  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Coward  Consc.  I.  vii,  There  was 
agarden  seat,  .upon  the  lawn.   1891  Daily  News  13  Jan.  2/4 
On  the  garden  seats  the  passengers  sat  two  abreast.    1895 
Westm.  Gaz.  29  Mar.  2/1  Many  people..  dislike  getting  on 
the  top  of  a  *garden-seated  'bus.    1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hart. 
(1729)  210  Neglecting  it  till  they  [the  weeds]  are  ready  to 
sow  themselves,  you  do  but  stir  and  prepare  for  a  more 
numerous  Crop  of  these  "Garden-sins.     1609  Manch.  Court 
Leet  Rec.  (1885)  II.  249  The  place  ..  is  Conuerted  ..  into 
Certaine  *gardensteeds.     1773  BARKER  in  Phil.    Trans. 
LXII.  44  *Garden-things,  turnips,  &c.   were  very   much 
destroyed      1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  410  *Garden-wall  bond 
consists  of  three  stretchers  and  one  header  in  nine  inch 
walls,  but  when  fourteen  inches  thick,  the  Flemish  bond  is 
used.     1707  MORTIMER  Hnsb.  432  A  clay  bottom  is  a  much 
more  pernicious   Soil  for  Trees  and  "Garden-ware  than 
Gravel. 

Garden  (gaud'n),  v.  [(.  the  sb.  ;  cf.  F.  jarditter 
(from  1  5th  c.).] 

1.  intr.  To  cultivate  a  garden  ;   to  work  in  a 
garden  as  a  gardener,    f  Also,  to  lay  out  a  garden. 
.  '577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Hitst.  n.  11586)  53  b,  I  know 
in  hot  countries  they  garden  all  the  winter  lone.  1625  BACON 
Ess.,  Gardens  (Arb.)  555  When  Ages  grow  to  Ciuility.  .  Men 
come  to  Build  Stately,  sooner  then  to  Garden   Finely 
1765  FRANKLIN  Let.  Wks.  1887  III.  391  You  should  have 
gardened  long  before  the  date  of  your  fast.     1832  TENNYSON 
New-Year's  Eve  xii,  I  shall  never  garden  more.     1844  E 
FITZ  GERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  137,  I  .  .  read  scraps  of  books, 
garden  a  little,  and  am  on  good  terms  with  my  neighbours. 

2.  trans.  To  cultivate  as  a  garden  ;  to  bring  or 
form  by  cultivation  into  (a  specified  state). 

1862  B.  TAYLOR  Home  $  Abr.  Ser.  n.  I.  322  The  trees 
have  been  judiciously  spared  ..  the  long  landscape  .. 
gardened  into  more  perfect  beauty.  1895  Westm.  Gaz. 
6  Feb.  3/3  The  gallery  of  well-dressed  women,  .suggests  the 
simile  of  some  gorgeous  flower-bed,  carefully  gardened. 

3.  To  supply  with  a  garden  or  gardens,   rare. 
1865  Athenzum  No.  1945.  154/3  They  were  there  superbly 

housed  and  luxuriously  gardened. 
f4.  (See  quot.)  Obs.    [So  V.jardiner.] 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Garden  a  Hawk  ..  is  to 

put  her  on  a  Turf  of  Grass  to  chear  her. 
Hence  Oa-rdenable  a.,  capable  of  being  gardened 
1804  COLERIDGE  Let.  21  Apr.  (1895)  II.  476  Above  the 

town,  little  gardens,  .are  scattered  here  and  there,  wherever 

they  can  force  a  bit  of  gardenable  ground. 

Garden,  obs.  form  of  GUARDIAN. 
t  Ga-rdenage.   Obs.    Also  7  gardinage.    [f. 
GARDEN  sb.  +  -AGE.    Cf.  F.  jardinage.] 

1.  The  practice  or  employment  of  cultivating 
a  garden  ;  horticulture. 

1601  HOLLAND  PUuy  II.  12  There  was  no  one  thing.  .  lesse 
subiect  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Fortune  and  Casualtie, 
than  gardenage.  Ibid.  II.  28,  I  must  not  overpasse  the 
gardinage  to  them  belonging.  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint. 
Cmnpl.Gard.  I.  89  Persons  of  Quality  that  divertise  them- 
selves there  in  Gardenage. 

2.  The  produce  of  a  garden  ;  garden-stuff. 
J!??-  J  '  JULL  H°rse-'"'>"g  Husb.  v.  19  The  eating  unwhole- 
som  Gardenage.     1816  J.   MAN   Hist.   Reading   147  This 
street  was  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  fish  and  glrdenage 

Gardened  (gaud'nd),  ppl.  a.    [f.  GARDEN  sb. 
and  v.  +  -ED.] 
1.  Cultivated  like  a  garden 


2.  Furnished  or  covered  with  gardens 


in  Sweden  II.  404  A  long  line  of  gardened  houses 

Gardener  (gaudW).  Forms  :  4-5  gar'denere, 
4-6  gardyner(e,  4-8  gardiner,  5  garthyner(e 
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6-8  gardner,  4-  gardener,  [a.  ONF.  *gardinier 
=  OF.  and  mod.F.  jardinier  (I2thc.),  f.  gardin, 
jardin :  see  GARDEN  sb.  and  -ER2.  Cf.  OHG. 
gartinari  (mod.G.  gartner).] 

1.  One  who  tends,  lays  out  or  cultivates  a  garden  ; 
spec,  a  servant  employed  to  tend  and  cultivate  a 
garden. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17270+227  Scho  [marie]  wend  not  it  had 
bene  he,  hot  a  gardiner.  1340  HAMPOLK  Pr.  Consc.  661  An 
ille  tre  may  na  gude  fruyt  bere,  And  bat  knawes  ilk  gude 
gardynere.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxvi.  563  Say  me,  gar- 
thynere,  I  the  pray,  If  thou  bare  oght  my  lord  away.  1601 
HOLLAND /YiVy  xx.  v.  II. 41  The  Syrians  are  great  Gardiners, 
they  . .  bee  most  curious  in  gardening.  1662  WOOD  Life 
(O.  H.  S.)  I.  462  [He]  lived  as  a  gardiner  with  a  certaine 
gentleman.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  11815)  282,  I  was 
told,  .that  almost  all  the  gardeners  of  South  Britain  were 
natives  of  Scotland.  1865  RUSKIN  Arrtnus  ofChace  (1880) 
II.  140,  I  have  a  gardener  who  . .  sees  me  gather  a  bunch 
of  my  own  grapes  without  making  a  wry  face. 
fig.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  iii.  324  Our  Bodies  are  our  Gardens, 
to  the  which,  our  Wills  are  Gardiners.  «6..  HOWEL  (J.), 
The  gardener  may  lop  religion  as  he  please. 

2.  In  names  of  plants:  gardener's  delight,  eye, 
Lychnis  coronaria ;  gardener's  garters  (see  quot. 
1880). 

IS97.  GERARDE  Herbal\\.  cxx.  §  2. 381  [The  flowers  of  Rose- 
campion]  were  called  the  Gardners  delight,  or  the  Gardners 
eie.  1823  CORBETT  Petticoat  T.  1. 240  Would  you  like  some 
slips  of  apple  ringy  . .  or  gardener's  garters,  or  bachelor's 
buttons?  1880  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Gardener** 
garters,  thestriped  garden  variety  of  Phalari&arundinacea. 

Hence  Oa-rdeneress,  a  female  gardener;  also, 
a  gardener's  wife. 

1647  W.  BROWNE  tr.  Gomberville 's  Polexandcr  \.  182  The 
fair  Gardneresse,  this  while,  held  my  arme.  18*7  CARLYLE 
German  Rom.  III.  253,  270.  1893  Star  24  June  4/3  Good 
situations  are  always  ready  for  good  gardeneresses.  1896 
Daily  Tel.  23  Jan.  5/3  The  first  gardeneress  Eve. 

Gardeuership  (ga-jd'naj/ip).  [f.  GABDKNEB 
+  -SHIP.]  t  a.  The  art  and  practice  of  gardening 
(obs.).  b.  The  office  of  a  gardener. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  I.  in.  i.  286  'Tis  no  wonder  if  we 
slight  the  Gardenership,  and  think  the  manner  of  Culture  a 
very  contemptible  Mystery.  1864  BURTON  Scof  Abr.  I.  ii. 
99  People  spoke  of  the  succession  to  the  hereditary  gardener- 
ship  of  the  lordship  of  Monteith. 

Gardenery  (ga-jd'neri).  rare—1,  [f.  GARDENER 
+  -Y3.]  The  office  or  department  of  a  gardener. 

1892  KIRK  Abingdcm  Ace.  p.  xxxvi,  79*.  -ja.  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Pittancery  to  the  Gardenery. 

Gardenesque  (ga-id'niesk),  a.  [f.  GARDEN  sb. 
+  -ESQUE  ;  after  picturesque.']  Partaking  of  the 
character  of  a  garden ;  somewhat  resembling  a 
garden  or  what  belongs  to  a  garden. 

1838  LOUDON  A  rboretvm  Brit.,  The  expression  of  garden- 
esque beauty,  in  individual  trees  differs  from  the  picturesque, 
in  being  . .  at  all  times,  regular  or  symmetrical.  1839  — 
Rcpton's  Landsc.  Garden  (1840)  Introd.  8  This  change  has 
given  rise  to  a  school  which  we  call  the  Gardenesque ;  the 
characteristic  feature  of  which  is  the  display  of  the  beauty 
of  trees,  and  other  plants,  individually.  xB8o-i  Libr.  Univ. 
Knowl.  (N.Y.)  XI.  306  [Boston  Common  'public  garden  '] 
is  kept  in  gardenesque  style  as  an  arboretum  and  botanical 
garden.  1881  Gard.  Ckron.  No.  417.  816  An  attempt  to  give 
a  sort  of  gardenesque  character  to  a  slope  within  view 
of  the  Castle  by  planting  dwarf  hardy  shrubs  in  a  formal 
arrangement  of  beds. 

absol.  1896  Punch  29  Aug.  102/2  No,  by  heavens,  let  the 
gardenesque  perish  Ere  ever  I  axe  that  familiar  old  thorn  ! 

Gardenful  (gaud'nful).  [f.  GARDEN  sb.  + 
-FUL.]  As  many  as  a  garden  will  contain. 

1859  DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities  u.  v,  Like  a  great  sunflower 
pushing  its  way  at  the  sun  from  among  a  rank  gardenfull  of 
flaring  companions. 

Ga:rden-ga;te.     [f.  GARDEN  sb.  +  GATE  *//.'] 

1.  A  gate  leading  into  a  garden. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xix.  210  He  smytethe  on  the  Gardyn 
3ate  with  a  Clyket  of  Sylver.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden) 
22  The  grete  gardeyn  gate.  1731  POPE  Ep.  Burlington  30 
Turn  Arcs  of  triumph  to  a  Garden-gate.  1838  DICKENS 
O.Tiuist  xxix,  A  gig  drove  up  to  the  garden-gate. 

2.  dial.  Used  as  a  name  for  various  plants :  Herb 
Robert  (Geranium  Roberlianuni],faK  Pansy  (Viola 
tricolor),  and  London  Pride  (Saxifraga  umbrosa). 
The  fuller   form   is  '  Kiss-me-behind-the-garden- 
gate"  (Britten  &  Holland ). 

Ga'rdenhood.  nonce-wd.  [f.  GARDEN  sb.  + 
-HOOD.]  Garden-like  character. 

17*9  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Montagu  1 1  May  (1837)  V.  161 
A  covered  passage  all  round  the  garden  . .  took  off  from  the 
gardenhood. 

Ga-rden-house.    [f.  GARDEN  sb.  +  HOUSE.] 
1.  Any  small  building  in  a  garden ;  a  summer- 
house. 


sun.  1070  LIRYDEN  ^imoernam  i.  i,  I  was  just  coming 
down  to  the  garden-house.  1727  DE  FOE  Secrets  fmiis.  W. 
U735)  25'  As  he  was  sitting  alone  in  a  Summer-House  as 
we  call  it,  or  Garden-House,  as  they  more  properly  call  it 
there  [Leipsick].  1821  Scorr  Kenilw.  xx,  Pointing  to  an 
old  ruinous  garden-house. 

b.  dial,  and  U.S.  A  privy. 

iSBS   ELWORTHY  IV.  Somerset  WorcUk..  Garden-house, 
a  privy ;  an  out-door  closet. 

2.  A  dwelling-house  situated  in  a  garden :  a  sub- 
urban •  esidence. 

1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  Northward  Ho  n.  ii,  Because 


GARDEN-POT. 

..to  be  pent  up  in  a  narrow  lodging  here  i'  the  city  may 
offend  her  health,  she  shall  lodge  at  a  garden-house  of  mine  in 
MoorfieMs.  1627  in  Crt.  <$•  Times  C'/tas.  f  (1848)  I.  243  Sir 
Francis  Harrington  ..  is  gone  out  of  the  Marshalsea  to  a 
garden-house  in  South  wark.  1673!^..  }lv.M)CantingAcaei.-j4 
Having  an  occasion  to  go  over  to  the  bank-side,  in  a  Garden 
house.  1738  BIRCH  Life  Milton  in  M.*s  Wks.  I.  20  He  . . 
took  an  handsome  Garden- House  in  Aldersgate-street.  1845 
STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  133  Interspersed 
with  the  garden-houses,  or  suburban  retreats  of  the  wealthy 
merchants. 

f  b.  In  the  early  1 7th  c.  often  used  for  a  house 
kept  for  immoral  purposes.  Obs. 

1607  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Woman  Hater  n.  i,  This  is  no  garden 
house,  in  my  conscience,  shee  went  forth  with  no  dishonest 
intent,  /r  1625  FLKTCHER  Lore's  Cure  MI.  i,  Thou  shall  be 
my  Bawd.  .Thy  old  wife  [shall] ..  weare  a  hood,  Nay  keepe 
my  garden-house. 

Gardenia  (gaidrnia).  [mod.Lat.,  f.  the  name 
of  Dr.  Alex.  Garden  (died  1791),  Vice-President 
of  the  Royal  Society.]  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
often  spiny  (N.O.  Rubiacesi]^  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa. 

1760  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  934  The  professor  has  agreed  to 
adopt  this  new  genus  by  the  name  of  Gardenia.  1863  AI.COCK 
Capit.  Tycoon :  I.  76  But  the  gardinia  \sic\  and  the  camellia 
flourish  also.  1881  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Policy  *  P.  III.  38  The 
strong  scent  of  gardenias,  .floated  towards  him. 

Gardening  (ga-jd'nin),  vbL  sb.    [f.  GARDEN  v. 

+  -ING*.] 

1.  The  action  or  occupation  of  laying  out  or 
cultivating  a  garden ;  horticulture. 

1577  R  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Hush*  (1^86)  53  b,  In  these 
parts  they  commonly  begin  their  gardening,  .in  the  end  of 
Februarie.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  (1845)  57-8  A  Stranger 
to  the  Art  of  Gardening.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertne's 
A  need.  Paint.  (1786)  IV.  247  Gardening  was  probably  one 
of  the  first  arts  that  succeeded  to  that  of  building  houses. 
1877  MRS.  FORRESTER  Mignon  \.  64  My  nephew  has  done 
the  gardening  single-handed  the  last  five  years. 

fig.  a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Hearbes,  Wtedes,  etc.  Wks.  (1587) 
•  160  Gascoigns  gardenings  wherof  were  written  in  one  end 
of  a  close  walke  which  he  hath  in  his  garden  this  discourse 
following. 

1 2.  concr.  Grounds  laid  out  as  gardens.   Obs~l 

1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2284/4  At  Worksop.  .is  a  large  New 
House  to  be  Lett,  with  good  Cellaridge,  Stabling,  Gardmng, 
and  Land  belonging  to  it. 

3.  attrib. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Huso.  (1586)  53  b,  Some  devide 
their  Gardening  time  by  the  Moneths.  1587  Wills  <$•  Inv. 
N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  i57Twelvegardiningshoviles  i2/-.  1661 
OGILBV  His  Majesty's  Entertaintn.  30  All  Sorts  of  Grafting, 
and  Gardening  Tools,  1825  COBBETT  Knr.  Rides  41  The 
country  presents  a  sort  of  gardening  scene.  1830  Miss  MIT- 
FORD  Village  Ser.  iv.  (1863^  312,  1  may  consider  myself  in 
great  luck  to  see  what  is  called,  in  gardening  language,  '  so 
grand  a  show  *.  1850  Beck's  Florist  54  Gardening  newspapers 
..find  their  way  into  every  circle  where  a  flower  is  loved. 
1861  DELAMER  /'/.  Gard.  2  The  gardening  artist  who,  under 
such  circumstances  . .  fails  to  produce  a  pleasing  . .  effect, 
is  almost  left  without  excuse.  1891  H.  HERMAN  His  Angel 
217, 1  had  on  my  gardening  suit.  1804.  Westm.  Gaz.  17  Sept, 
3/3,  I  should  like  also  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
gardening  classes  and  a  gardening  club. 

Gardening  (ga-jd'nin),  ppl.  a.  [f.  GARDEN  v. 
+  -ING  2.]  That  gardens. 

1647  W.  BROWNE  tr.  Gombenrille's  Polexander  1. 183  In  an 
instant  we  saw  a  Gardning  maiden  become  a  Princess.  1822 
LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Dream  Children^  Now  and  then  a  solitary 
gardening  man  would  cross  me.  1850  Beck's  Florist  287  All 
the  gardening  world  used  to  talk  of  the  2000  varieties  of 
Roses  grown  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Ga'rdenist.  nonce-wd.    [f.  GARDEN  sb.  +  -IST.] 

1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  yertve's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  IV. 
106  The  domestic  called  a  Gardiner  . .  will  remain  the 
Gardiner,  the  projector  I  should  propose  to  denominate  a 
Garden  ist. 

Gardenize (gaud'naiz), v.  rare.  [f. GARDEN^. 
+  -IZE.]  a.  intr.  To  act  as  a  gardener,  b. 
trans.  To  render  like  a  garden.  Alsoyf^. 

1830  C.  MATHEWS  Mem.  IV.  iii.  61  A  boor,  who  gardenizes 
and  milks.  1887  Pout  (N.Y.)  (1888)  5  Jan.  2  [God]  has 
promised  that  this  world  shall  be  gardenized  and  all  evil 
extirpated.  1801  Graphic  24  Oct.  491/3  It  is  to  be  wished 
something  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  *  gardenising ' . . 
Trafalgar  Square. 

Gardenless  (gaud'nles),  a.  [f.  GARDEN  sb.  + 
•LESS.]  Destitute  of  gardens  or  of  a  garden. 

1834  R.  H.  FROUDE  Remains  (1838)  I.  367  Treeless  fields 
and  gardenless  houses.  1882  Harper's  Mag.  LXIV.  IDS 
The  town  itself  is  made  up  of  a  scattering,  gardenless  col- 
lection of  log-cabins. 

Gardenly  (ga-id'nli), a.  rare~l,  [f. GARDEN^. 
-\  -LY!.]     Appropriate  to,  or  befitting,  a  garden. 
a  1819  W.  MARSHALL  Rur.  Econ.  (L,),  The  crop  throughout 
being  managed  in  a  gardenly  manner. 

Ga*rden-pa:rty.  [f-  GARDEN  sb.  +  PARTY.]  A 
party  held  on  a  lawn,  or  in  a  garden. 

1869  TROLLOPE  Pkineas  Finn  II.  Ixiv.  228  The  Duke's 
garden  party  was  becoming  a  mere  ball,  with  privilege  for 
the  dancers  to  stroll  about  the  lawn  between  the  dances. 

attrib.  1874  J-  D-  HEATH  Croquet  Player  9  There  is  really 
no  comparison  between  it  and  what  may  appropriately  be 
called  '  Garden-party  Croquet '.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  25  June 
2/3  The  garden  party  season  Is  now  beginning. 

Ga-rden-pot,    [f.  GARDEN  sb.  +  POT.] 

1 1.  A  watering-pot.  Obs. 

1580  HOLLYBAND   Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Vne  Chanteplenre,  a 

tarden  pot,  a  watering  pot,  the  toppe  of  a  Cesterne.     1591 
YLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  \.  368  Thence  Js't  that  Garden- 
pots,  the  mouth  kept  close,  Let  fall  no  liquor  at  their  sive- 


GARDEN-STUFF. 

like  nose.  1614  T.  ADAMS  DeviCs  Banquet  32  The  Garden- 
pot,  that  holds  water  but  whiles  the  thumbe  is  vpon  it. 

2.  A  pot  containing  a  plant ;  a  flower-pot. 

1808  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  175  When  . .  the  fibrous  roots  of 
trees  are  crowded  together  in  a  garden-pot,  they  are  often 
found  lifeless  in  the  succeeding  spring,  a  1845  HOOD  Sniffing 
a  Birthday  xvi,  My  freehold's  in  the  garden-pot. 

Gardenship,  obs.  form  of  GUARDIANSHIP. 

Ga'rden  •  stuff,  [f.  GARDEN  sb.  +  STUFF.] 
Plants  grown  in  a  garden ;  vegetables  for  the  table. 

.a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  vi.  (1691)  96  The  . .  meliorating, 
and  multiplying  several  sorts  of  Fruits,  and  Garden-Stuff. 
1755  Gent  I.  Mag.  XXV.  350  Cherries,  peaches,  pears,  grain, 
and  garden-stuff  of  all  kinds.  1828  Miss  MITFORD  Village 
Ser.  in.  (1863)  64  She  sold  bread,  butcher's  meat,  and 
garden-stuff,  on  commission. 

attrib.  1849  CLOUGH  Amours  de  Voy.  in.  163,  I  am  the 
ox  in  the  dray,  the  ass  with  the  garden-stuff  panniers. 

Garderobe  (gaudr0«b).  Now  only  Hist.  Also 
4,  7  garderob,  6  gardrop,  6,  9  gardrobe.  [a.  F. 
garderobe  (  =  It.  guarda-robba :  in  ONF.  warde- 
robe  \  see  WARDROBE),  f.  garde-r  to  keep,  GUARD 
+  robe  ROBE.]  Properly,  a  locked-up  chamber  in 
which  articles  of  dress,  stores,  etc.  are  kept,  a  store- 
room, armoury,  wardrobe  (occas.  also  the  contents 
of  this) ;  by  extension,  a  private  room,  a  bed- 
chamber ;  also  a  privy. 

»333-4  Durham  MS.  Cell.  Roll,  In  ij  lib.  de  Maces  de 
garderob.  0:1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  in  The  kingges 
doughter  . .  made  hym  to  be  norisshed  in  her  garderobe. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthurs,  x,  I  haue  ben  brought  vp  in  the 
garderobe  with  the  noble  kynge  Arthur  many  yeres  for  to 
take  hede  to  his  armour.  15..  [nv.  R.  Wardrobe  (1815) 
145  margin,  In  Feb.  1567  six  of  thir  peces  was  tint  in  the 
Kfing's]  gardrop  at  his  death.  1606  Table  U tip-tinted  Acts 
18  Jos.  Vft  An  acquitance  and  discharge  to  the  earle  of 
Dumbar  of  the  Kings  Jewels  and  garderob.  1837  SIR  F. 
PALGRAVE  Merck.  <$•  Friar  i.  (1844)  24  '  We  have  one  of  their 
eggs,  set  in  silver,  in  our  garderobe  ' :  exclaimed  John  Vine 
saulf,  the  cellarer.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  n,  iii,  '  Verily  yes  ; 
vault,  coffer,  and  garde-robe— stall  and  meuse— are  well  nigh 
drained  ',  answered  the  monk.  1851  TURNER  Dom,  Archil. 
I.  iv.  150  He  built  a  new  chapel,  with  a  garderobe.  1856 
WALBRAN  Ripott,  etc.  73  The  walls  of  two  spacious  gard- 
robes,  communicating  with  the  dormitory. 

attrib.  1867  Murray's  Guide  Yorkshire  282  A  chamber 
with  fireplace  and  garderobe  seat. 

t  Garde-tramell.  Obs.  Also  gard-tramell. 
[f.  F.  garde-r  to  keep  +  tramail  drag-net.]  Some 
kind  of  fishing  apparatus.  Also  attrib. 

1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  83  Bowstrynges  casting 
caltraps  tallowe  nettes  for  gard  tramelles.  Ibid.  87  Disc  of 
Iren— ij  baskettes,  Gardtramell  Netts— ij  drifattes.  Ibid*  89 
Levers — [ij]  xij,  Gardetramell  Stakes — c,  Paving  rammers 
of  tymbre — iiij. 

t  Gardevian.ce.  Obs.  Forms :  5  gardevian(s, 
-viant,  -vyaunt,  -vyan,  -vya(u)ndes,  -vyence, 
gardiviance,  gardyvyans,  5-6  gardevya(u)uce, 
6  gar  defiance,  -vianch,  -viands,  -viaunce, 
-wiat,  gardyvyaunce,  guarde  -  viandes,  6-7 
gardeviance.  [f.  F.  garde-r  to  keep  +  mande(s 
meat(s.] 

1.  Originally,  a  safe  for  meat ;  also,  a  chest  for 
holding  valuables ;  hence,  usually,  a  travelling 
trunk  or  wallet. 

1459  in  Paston  Lett.  I.  484  Item,  j  gardevyaunt.  c  1460 
J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  1202  Closynge  cloos  bowse  chest 
&  gardevyan,  for  drede  of  congettynge.  1463  Mann.  $• 
Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  152  To  brynge  home  my  lordys 
gardevyence  ffro  London.  1481-90  Howard  Househ.  Bks. 
(Roxb.)  274  In  a  gardviande  [my  Lord  has]  a  peir  brigan- 
dines,  a  plakart,  ij.  bavieres,  [and]  iij.  peire  ganteletz. 
1500-20  DUN  BAR  Poems  xxxiii.  40  Full  mony  instrument  for 
slawchtir  Was  in  his  gardevyance.  1552  HULOET,  Bagge  or 
gardeuiaunce  to  put  meat  in,  reticulum.  1579  IWYNE 
Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  i.  xxxvii.  51  a,  There  was  a  great 
Guarde-uiandes  or  Chest,  wherein  was  great  store  of  trea- 
sures. 1628  SIR  R.  BOYLE  Diary  in  Lismore  Papers  (1886) 
1 1 . 290  This  day  I  receaved . .  a  gardeviance . .  of  usquabagh. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Garde-viant,  a  Wallet  for  a 
Soldier  to  put  his  Victuals  in. 

U  2.  Used  contemptuously :  *  Baggage ',  '  outfit '. 

1563-83  FOXE  A .  fy  M.  1070/1  Then  [folowed] . .  the  monkes 
.  .with  their  glorious  gardeuiance  of  Crosses,  Candlestickes, 
and  Vergers  before  them.  Ibid.  1418/1  The  people  . .  began 
.  .to  set  vp  the  pageants  of  S.  Katherine,  and  of  S.  Nicholas 
. .  with  their  gaye  gardeuiance  and  gray  amices, 

Gardevin,  -vine  (ga-idavin,  -vain).  Sc.  Also 
gardyveen.  [f.  F.  garde-r  to  keep  +  vtn  wine.] 
a.  A  big-bellied  wine-bottle.  Also  attrib.  b.  A 
case  or  closet  for  wine-bottles. 

1805  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  375/2  Gardevin  bottles  ..  left 
behind  by  tbe  besiegers.  1808  I.  MxvvzStiter  Gun  iv.  145 
The  Town-cl«rk .  .Gar'd  bring  the  great  big  gardevine,  And 
fill  the  glasses.  i8a?  Blackw.  Mag.  XXII.  607  Your  purse, 
your  gardevin,  and  your  tea-caddy,  are  continually  exposed 
to  depredation.  1870  RAMSAY  Remin.  vi.  (ed.  18)  246 
Gartfyvetx,  Case  for  holding  wine. 

t  Gardevisure.  Her.  Obs.  [?f.  ¥.  garde-r  to 
keep,  protect  +  vis  sight +  -URE.]  The  visor  of  a 
helmet. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  vi.  v.  265  This  fashion  of  sidelong 
Helmet  and  openfaced  with  gardeuisure  {printed  gardem- 
sure]  over  the  sight,  is  common  to  all  persons  of  Nobility 
vnder  the  degree  of  a  Duke.  1739  in  COATS  Diet,  Her. 
1828-40  in  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I. 

Q-ardeyn^e,  obs.  form  of  GARDEN,  GUARDIAN. 

Gardfish,  obs.  form  of  GARFISH. 

Gardian,  -en,  etc. :  see  GUARD-. 
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Gardin(e,  Gardin-  :  see  GAEDEN,  GARDEN-. 

tGa'rdnap.  06s.  Forms:  5  ?gardenat,  6 
?  gardnett,  gardnap,  garnap(pe,  -nep,  -nop 
[a.  Q7.gardenapet  -nappe,  Lgarderio  protect  + 
nappe  cloth;  cf.  SAVENAPE.'  (The  forms  gardenat, 
gardnett,  may  be  due  to  an  erroneous  substitution 
of  natte  mat  for  nappe  cloth.)]  A  round  piece  of 
wood  or  metal,  a  mat,  or  the  like,  placed  under 
dishes  at  table  in  order  to  protect  the  table-cloth. 

1489  A  eta  Dom.  Cone.  (  \  830)  1  3  1/1  A  bu  tter  plai  t,  a  garde  nat, 
a  met  almery.  1538  Aberdeen  Reg.  V.  16  (Jam.)  Chargeour, 
plate,  deiche,  gardnap,  trunscour  of  tyne.  1556  WITHALS 
/?«:£.  (1568)  43  b/  1  Agarnappe  [ed.  1602  garnap,  1608  garnep] 
to  be  layed  vnder  the  potte  vpon  the  table,  to  saue  the  table 
cloth  cleane,  basis.  1561  Extracts  Aberdeen  Reg,  (1844)  I. 


ga 
II 
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336  Ane  gardnett  of  tun.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  169/28  A 
arnop,  basis  poculi.  1573  Extracts  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1848) 
I.  10  A  gardnett  of  brass. 

Gardner,  Gardning  :  see  GARDENER,  -ING. 

t  Garden.  Obs.  [a.  F.  garden.']  A  kind  of 
roach  (Leuciscus  idus}. 

1611  COTGR.,  Siege^  a  seat,  .also  the  fish  Gardon. 

Garden,  -oun,  obs.  forms  of  GUERDON. 

tGa'rdy.  Sc.  Obs.  Also7-9ga(i)rdie.  An  arm. 

iSiaDouGLAS^fi'wmxi.xi.^He.  .Hysgardyvphasbendyt 
far  al>ak,  And  threw  the  speir  wyth  all  his  fors  and  mycht. 
1631  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  77  The  Lord  will  .  .  send 
one  with  a  well-toothed,  sharp  hook,  and  strong  gardies,  to 
reap  His  harvest,  a  1670  SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  /  (1829)  27 
He  .  .  had  still  a  strong  man  upon  ilk  gardie,  whether  sleeping 
or  waking.  11774  FERGUSSON  Poems  (1807)  287  'Twas  this 
that  braced  the  gardies  stiff  and  strang..m  ancient  days. 
1787  in  Burns'  Wks,  II.  105  Tak  him  by  the  gardie. 

Gardyloo  (gaidil«').  Also  9  garde  loo,  jorde- 
loo.  [app.  f.  a  pseudo-Fr.  phrase  gare  de  Feau 
'  beware  of  the  water  '  ;  in  correct  Fr.  it  would  be 
gare  Feau^\  A  warning  cry  uttered  (in  old  Edin- 
burgh) before  throwing  dirty  water  from  the  win- 
dow into  the  street.  To  make  the  gardyloo  :  to 
throw  the  dirty  water  out. 

[1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ,  (1782)  48/2  It  comes  against 
you.  without  crying  ''garde  d'eau  \  ']  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph. 
Cl.  II.  227  The  whole  cargo  is  flung  out  of  a  back  window 
.  .  and  the  maid  calls  gardy  loo  to  the  passengers.  1808 
JAMIESON,  Jordeloo.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxvii,  She  had 
made  the  gardyloo  out  of  the  wrang  window.  Ibid,  xxxviii, 
The  overwhelming  cataract  of  her  questions,  which  burst 
forthwith  the  sublimity  of  a  grand  gardyloo.  1858  RAMSAY 
Remiifr.  Ser.  i.  (1860)  260  The  wellknown  cry  which  preceded 
the  missile  and  warned  the  passenger  was  Garde  loo  '. 

Gardyn(e,  -er(e  :  see  GAHDEN,  -EB. 

Gardyng,  obs.  form  of  CARDING,  GARDEN. 

t  Gare,  sb.1  Obs.  Forms  :  i  gar,  3  gore,  3-4 
gare,  (3  Lay.  gssre).  [OE.  gdr  str.  masc.  =  OS., 
OHG.  (MHG.)  g$r  (mod.Ger.  revived  in  archaistic 
use  as  gehr,  ger)t  ON.  geir-r^  Goth.  *gais  (only 
found  in  proper  names,  as  Hario-gaisus)  :—  OTeut. 
*gaizo*z.  (The  Goih.gairu  0ic6\oty  is  unconnected.) 
The  word  was  also  in  use  among  the  Celtic  peoples 
(hence  Olrish  gai,  gae,  ga  masc.,  from  *gaiso}y  and 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Gr.  ycuffov, 
yatffos,  also  Taiffdrat  Celtic  mercenaries  armed  with 
this  weapon;  L.  gsesttm}.  To  the  stem  *gbatso- 
belongs  also  Gr.  xa">s>  X0""'  shepherd's  staff.  The 
root  *ghai-  perh.  appears  also  in  OE.  gad  GOAD  : 
*gkai-ta.'\  A  spear  or  javelin. 


Beowulf  (Z.^  1847  xif  t>«t  jegangeS  ^st  3e  gar  nimeS. 
(looo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  liv.  [Iv.]  21  Hi  word  hira  wel  je- 
smyredon..eft  gewurdon.  .  scearpe  garas  [L.jacula}.  £1205 
LAV.  27540  He  heold  on  his  honde  senne  gare  [c  127^  one 
spere]  swioe  stronge.  c  1250  Gen.  A  Ex.  3458  Dead  oolen, 
wiS  stones  sla^en  Or  to  dead  wio  goren  drajen  [L.  con- 
fodietiir  jacttlis.  Exod.  xix.  13]. 
b.  wrongly  used  for  (  sword  '. 

CIMO  Amis.  ^  Amtl.  1353  Thai  fight  gan,  With  brondes 
bright  and  bare  .  .  The  steward  smot  to  him  that  stounde  .  . 
With  his  grimly  gare.  a  1400  Isumbras  452  He  sprange  als 
any  sparke  one  glede  With  grymly  growndyne  gare. 

t  Garej  $b£  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  gaer.  [An 
altered  form  of  GERE.]  A  sudden  and  transient  fit 
of  passion.  ?  Also  in  Comb,  gare-brained  a.  dial. 
(see  quot.  1674-91).  Hence  (?)  Ga'rish  a,  dial. 
(see  quot.  1674-91). 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xvi.  cii.  (1612)  404  But  If  shall 
one,  els  honest,  erre  through  choler,  vrg'd  abuse,  Or  casually, 
their  grudge  or  gaer  admit  no  termesof  truse.  1609  HOLLAND 
Atmtt.  MarcelT.  xxxi.  viii.  412  The  whole  multitude,  .set 
upon  a  furious  and  mad  mood,  hastened  in  a  fell  and  cruell 
gare  [L.  anintisgue  condla  trnculcntis\  to  trie  the  utmost 
hazard  of  battaile.  Ibid.  xxxi.  xn.  421  The  Emperour  in  a 
certain  gare  [other  copies  of  t  lie  same  ed.  have  geare]  and 
violent  heat  made  hast  to  encounter  them.  1642  ROGERS 
Naamatt  390  In  a  gare  and  heat,  they  will  runne,  ride  and 
take  any  paines  ;  but  only  so  long  as  the  pang  holds. 
1674-91  RAY  .y.  •$•  E.  C.  Words  99  Gare-brain'd\  very 
heedless  .  .  Garish  is  the  same,  signifying  one  that  is  as 
'twere  in  a  fright,  and  so  heeds  nothing. 

t  Gare,  $b$  Obs.  [a.  AF.  gare  -  OF.  gard, 
jart^\  (See  quot.) 

154*  Gt,  Abridgem.  Stat.  s.v.  Wolles*  That  no  denyzen  or 
foren  make  any  refuse  of  wolles  but  cot  gare  &  vyllayn  [1358 
Act.  i  Edw.  I  flt  c.  8  Sinoun  cot,  gare,  &  vileine  tuson].  1607 
COWELL  Interpr.,  Gare  is  a  course  wooll  full  of  staring 
haires,as.  .groweth  about  the.  .shankesof  the  sheepe.  1721 
in  BAILEY  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

tGare,  sb.*  Obs.  rare-1.  [?ad.  L.  garunt 
pickle.] 


GARGALIZE. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  66  The  most  part  ysc  Basil  and 
eate  it  with  oyl  &  gare  sauce  for  a  sowle  or  kitchen. 

Gare  (g/r),  a.  Sc.  Also  gair.  [a.  ON.  ggrr, 
£t*r*  §err->  g&rr  (i—*garwu-},  also  written  geyrr, 
ready,  prone  to  (with  gen.)  =  OV.. gearo ^earu  (ME. 
jare  YABE),  OS.  garu,  QKG.garo  (MHG.  gare, 
gar}  ready.  The  change  of  meaning  from  '  ready  * 
to  '  eager  *,  *  sharp ',  '  covetous '  is  also  found  with 
YARE  in  northern  dialects.] 

1 1.  Ready ;  sharp,  keen.   Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  vi.  xiv.  30  With  heding  swerd,  baith 
felloun,  scherp,  and  gair. 

2.  transf.  Eager,  covetous,  desirous  of  wealth ; 
miserly. 

1719  RAMSAY  Ep.  to  Hamilton  iii.  7^  Thy  raffan  rural 
rhyme  sae  rare,  .gars  fowk  gae  gare  To  ha'e  them  by  them. 
1788  PICKEN  Poems  114  Gair  bodies  a',  now  mak  yer  mane, 
Auld  honest  Harry's  dead  and  gane.  «i8io  TANNAHILL 
Poems  (1846)  13  Thy  Mither's  gair  and  set  upon  the  warl. 
1822  GALT  Sir  A.  Wylie  I.  xxv.  227  He's  a  wee  gair, 
I  alloo. 

II  Gare  (gaa),  v.  imp.  Also  8  gar.  [a.  ¥.gare 
imperative  of  garer=Q1f. garir, guarir,  ad.  Teut. 
^war/an  (Goth,  warjan,  OHG.,  OS.,  OE.  iverian} 
to  defend.]  Aery  of  warning:  Lookout!  beware! 
Also  as  simple  imperative:  Take  care. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xxvii,  He  hurried  therefore 
upon  them  so  rudely,  without  crying  gare  or  beware,  that 
he  overthrew  them  like  hogs.  1705  VANBRUGH  Confed.  iv. 
i,  Hark  !  some  body  comes.  Gar  [ed.  1893  Gare]  there,  the 
enemy.  1896  C.  DICK  Ways  World  35  She  will  e'en  under- 
take 'interviewing',  But  fare  how  your  secrets  she  gleans. 

Gare,  var.  GAIR  Sc. ;  obs.  form  of  GAB  v. 

Gare,  Sc.  and  north,  form  of  GORE  sb. 

Garefish,  obs.  form  of  GARFISH. 

Gare-fowl  (gee-ifaul).  Also  7,  9  gairfowl. 
[ad.  ON.  geir-fitgl  =  Faroese  gorfuglur,  Sw.  gar- 
fogel,  Da.  (from  Icel.)  geirfugl.  Hence  also  Gael. 
gearbhul  garefowl,  and  f.gorfou  a  sort  of  penguin. 
The  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the  compound  is 
uncertain.]  The  great  auk  (Alca  impennis). 

(c  i5«  ?  MUNRO  in  Sibbald  De  Animalibus  Scotix  22  Avis 
Gare  dicta,  Corvp  Marino  Similis,  ovo  maximo.]  1698  M. 
MARTIN  Voy.  Kilda.  (1740)  25  Gair-fowl.  .above  the  Size  of 
a  Solan  Goose,  of  a  black  Colour.  1802  G.  MONTAGU 
Ornith.  Diet.  (1833)  188  Gairfowl.  A  name  for  the  Awk. 
1863  KINGSLEY  Water  Bab.  264  Then  we  shall  not  be  sorry 
because  we  cannot  get  a  gairfowl  to  stuff.  1894  NEWTON  in 
Athenasum  3  Mar.  281/3  Imagination  nas  l°ng  had  a  large 
share  in  the  accounts  given  ofthe  garefowl  or  great  auk. 

Gareisoun,  obs.  form  of  GARRISON. 

Gareland,  obs.  form  of  GARLAND. 

t  Garence,  ?  var.  GARA VANCE,  CALAVANCE.  Obs. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  vii.  14  Panick, 
Amilcorne,  Spelt-corn,  Garences,  Dewgrasse,  Jobs-teares, 
Comin-seede,  Annise-seede. 

Garesone,  -oun,  obs.  forms  of  GARRISON. 

Garet(te,  -teer,  obs.  ff.  GARRET,  -EER. 

I'Garfangle.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  garfangyl. 
[app.  f.  GARE  sb.i  +  *fangle,  deriv.  of  FANG;  cf. 
MDu.  gaerfang,  OFris.^5&w^-(East  fus.gerfonk}, 
MLG.  gdrfank.~\  A  fish-spear ;  also  Comb.,  as 
garf angle- hook . 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  1 86/2  Garfangyl,  or  elger,  anguillarta, 
anguillare.  1615  E.  S.  Britain's  Buss  in  Arb.  Gartier  III. 
642  This  Garfangle-hook  is  an  ashen  plant  six  or  eight  feet 
long ;  with  an  iron  hook,  like  a  boat  hook,  at  the  end  of  it. 

Garfish  (gaufif).  Forms :  5  garfysshe,  6 
gareflsh,  7  garre-,  8  gair-,  9  gur(d)-,  guard-,  7- 
garfiah.  See  also  GAR  sb.  [app.  f.  GARE  sb.l  + 
FISH,  in  allusion  to  its  long  sharp  nose.]  A  fish 
(Belone  vulgaris]  with  a  long  spear-like  snout, 
called  also  green-bone,  horn-fish,  sea-pike,  etc.  In 
America  and  Australia  the  name  is  given  to  other 
fishes  of  similar  form,  e.g.  to  various  species  of 
Lepidosteus  and  Hemirhamphus. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  247/1  Horn  keke,  fysche  (S.  home 
stoke ;  P.  hornkek,  or  garfysshe).  1577  HARRISON  England 
in.  iii.  (1878)  11.  21  Ofthe  long  sort  are  congers,  eeles,  gare- 
fish,  and  such  other  of  that  forme.  1611  COTGR.,  Orphic, 
the  Hornebeake,  Hornekecke,  Piper-fish,  Garre-fish.  1699 
L.  WAFER  I'oy.  126  There  is  another  sort  of  Fish  on  the 
North-Sea  Coast,  Which  our  Sea-men  call  Gar-fish  . .  They 
have  a  long  Bone  on  the  Snout,  .and  'tis  very  sharp  at  the 
end.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  (1789)  443  The  Gar-Fish. 
Both  the  jaws  of  this  fish  are  long  and  slender,  and  furnished 
with  sharp  conic  teeth.  1810  P.  NEILL  List  of  Fishes  16 
{Jam.}  Esox  Lucius^  Sea-pike ;  Gar-pike  ;  Guard-fish.  1850 
CLUTTERBUCK  Port  Phillip  iii.  44  In  the  bay  are  large 
quantities  of ..  guard-fish.  1854  BADHAM  Halient.  304 
Those  singular  green  bones  of  the  spine  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  gar-fish.  1890  BOLUREWOOD  miner's  Right  xxxviii. 
336,  I  wonder  if  they  have  got  any  of  those  delicious  garfish 
for  us. 

attrib.  1775  ROMANS  Florida  96  They  make  them 
frequently  undergo  scratching  from  head  to  foot  through 
the  skin  with  broken  glass  or  gar  fish  teeth. 

t  Ga'rgalize,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [var.  GARGARIZE, 
prob.  due  to  confusion  with  GARGLE.]  To  gargle. 

1605  MARSTON  Dutch  Courtezan.  HI.  i.  E  ij  a,  He  gargalize 
my  thrpate  with  this  Vintner,  and  when  I  have  don  with 
him,  spit  him  out.  1611  COTGR.,  Gargarizer,  to  gargle,  to 
gargalize  [sic  :  but  under  all  the  related  words  (5  instances) 
Cotgr.  uses  the  form  gargarize]. 

Garganet,  obs.  form  of  CARCANET.   rare-1. 

1583  STANYHURST  &tuis  \.  (Arb.)  39  Thee  pearle  and  gould 
crowns  too  bring  With  garganet  heauye. 
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GARGANEY. 

Garganey  (ga-Jgani).  Forms:  7gargane,  (8-9 
gargany),  7-  garganey.  [Taken  from  Gesner 
Hist.  Anim.  (1555)  m.  127,  who  gives  garSaneV 
(sic)  as  the  It.  name  used  about  Bellmzona ;  the 
dim.  garganello,  he  says,  was  in  Italy  applied  to 
various  other  birds  of  similar  appearance.]  A 
species  of  teal  (Anas  querquedula). 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  v.  §  4.  156  To  the  Teal-kind 
should  be  reduced  that  other  fowl,  of  the  like  shape  and 
bigness  . .  called  Gargane.  1678  RAY  Willughby  s  OrniU. 
vn  The  Garganey  . .  In  bigness  it  something  exceeds  the 
common  Teal.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1776)  II.  512  Garganey 
in  many  places  these  birds  are  called  the  Summer  1  eal. 
1863  KINGSLEY  Water  Bab.  269  The  birds  began  to  gather 
at  Allfowlsness  ..  harelds  and  garganeys,  smews  and 
gooseanders.  1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  xiii.  (ed.  4)  259  Ihe 
Teal,  the  Garganey.  .and  the  Eider  Duck  visit  the  loch 
occasionally  in  Winter. 

t  Garga'ntua.  Obs.  Also  6-7  Garagantua. 
[The  name  of  the  large-mouthed  voracious  giant 
in  Rabelais.]  A  giant.  Also  attrib. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixxiii.  8  Gyantes,  or  one-eyed 
Gargantuas.  1379  FULKE  Heskins'  Part.  164  Now  riseth  vp 
this  Gargantua,  and  will  proue  . .  that  one  bodie  may  be  in 
another.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  n.  i,  1 11  go 
near  to  fill  that  huge  tumbrel-slop  of  yours  with  somewhat, 
an  I  have  good  luck  :  your  Garagantua  breech  cannot  carry 
it  away  so.  [1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  ii.  238  You  must 
borrow  me  Gargantuas  mouth  first.]  1651  RANDOLPH,  etc. 
Hey  for  Honesty  n.  v,  Mine  are  all  diminutives,  Tom  Thumbs; 
not  one  Colossus,  not  one  Gargantua  among  them. 

Hence  t  Qarga'ntuan  a.,  enormous,  monstrous  ; 
also  Comb.,  as  gargantuan-bellied  adj.  ;  Garga'n- 
tuism,  ?  an  extravagant  idea ;  Gargra'ntuist,  one 
who  resembles  Gargantua. 

1593  HARVEY  Pierce's  Supererog.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  224 
Pore  I  . .  that  am  matched  with  such  a  Gargantuist,  as  can 
deuoure  me  quicke  in  a  sallat.  1596  NASHE  ffaue  with  you 
Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  49  This  Gargantuan  bag-pudding.  1619 
PURCHAS  Microcosm-its  xxvii.  267  His  Gargantuan  bellyed- 
Doublet  with  huge  huge  sleeves.  1630  RANDOLPH  Panegyr. 
to  Shirley's  Gratef.  Sent.  A  iij,  My  ninth  lasse  affords  No 
lycophronian  buskins  nor  can  strame  Garagantuan  lines  to 
Gigantize  thy  veine.  1866  CARLYLE  Remin.  (1881)  I.  146 
While  his  wild  home-grown  Gargantuisms  went  on.  1893 
CURWEN  Hist.  Booksellers  276  Bogue's  small  venture  stood  a 
poor  chance  against  enterprise  of  this  gargantuan  scale. 

II  Gargareon.  Anat.  Obs.  rare.  [med.L.,  a. 
Gr.  yapyaptuiv .]  The  uvula. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xlii,  The  fore-part  of  the 
throat  called  the  gargareon.  1671  BLAGRAVE  Astral.  Physic 
145  The  defect  lay  wholly  in  the  Uvula  or  Gargarean  [sic], 

t  Gargarise.  Obs.  Also  6  gargarice,  -yee, 
gargrise.  [f.  GARGARIZE  ».]  A  gargle. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Heltke  (1541)  82  a,  Taken  very  hole  in 
a  gargarise  is  right  convenient.  1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health 
cxix,  Vse  diuers  tymes  sternutacions  with  gargarices.  1606 
BRETON  Ourania  D,  To  giue  a  vomit  clister  or  Gargarise  : 
Marking  the  Signe  wherein  faire  Phoebe  lyes.  1610  BARROUGH 
Meth.  Physick  I.  xvii.  (1639)  28  After  you  may  particularly 
purge  the  head  with  gargarises  and  sternutations. 

Gargarism  (gaugariz'm).  tObs.  Forms:  5-7 
gargarisme,  6  -izme,  -ysme,  -ysyne,  7  garger- 
isme,  6-8  gargarism.  [ad.  L.  gargarisma,  a.  Gr. 
*yapyapiffna,  f.  yapyapifdv  to  gargle,  of  onomato- 
poeic formation.  Cf.  F.  gargarisme,  Sp.  and  It.  gar- 
garismo.  In  mod.  usage  replaced  by  GARGLE  st.] 
1.  A  gargle. 

1398  TREVISA  Bar/A.  De  P.  R.  vn.  xxv.  (1495)  242  Teeth 
that  wagge  ben  fastnyd  wytb  Ensence  and  Mastyk  and 
therto  belpyth  Gargarismis.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  209 
If  be  enpostym  be  in  a  mannes  moub,  ban  bou  schalt  make 
him  no  gargarisme.  1562  BULLEYN  De/.  agst.  Sickness, 
Compounds  11579)  35  b.  How  prepare  you  a  Gargarizme  or 
washing  Gurgle,  for  the  Mouth  and  Throate?  1621  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  n.  iv.  n.  iii.  (1651)  382  Such  as  are  not  swallowed, 
but  only  kept  in  the  mouth,  are  Gargarisms  used  commonly 
after  a  purge.  1783  C.  BRYANT  Flora  Diset.  296  An  excellent 
gargarism  for  sore  mouths. 

fig-  '59"  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  138  What  honest 
mynde  or  Civill  disposition  is  not  accloied  with  these 
noisome  and  nasty  gargarismes.  1612  WEBSTER  White 
Devil  n.  i,  Let  me  embrace  thee,  toad,  and  love  thee,  O  thou 
abominable  loathsome  gargarism.  1639  DAVENANT  Salmac. 
Spolia  Dram.  Wks.  1872  II.  316  A  Gargarism  of  Florio's 
first-fruits,  Diana  de  monte  Major  . .  to  make  a  sufficient 
linguist  without  travelling.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  II.  (1851) 
178  Such  a  scholastical  burre  in  their  throats,  as  hath  . . 
crackt  their  voices  for  ever  with  metaphysical  gargarisms. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  throat,  which  attacks  swine. 

Prob.  a  learned  substitution  for  GARGET  2  or  GARGIL  ". 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  530  Of  the  Gargarisme. 
This  disease  is  called  by  the  Latines,  Raucedo,  and  by  the 
Grecians,  Branckos,  which  is  a  swelling  about  their  chaps, 
joyned  with  Feaver  and  Head-ache.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  n.  182/1  Gargarism. 

Gargarize  (ga-jgareiz),  v.  10bs.  Also  6-8 
gargarise,  6  gargrise.  [ad.  L.  gargarizare,  ad. 
Gr.  yapyapifav  to  gargle ;  also  adopted  in  F. 
gargariser,  Sp.  gargarizar,  It.  gargarizzare.  The 
modern  word  is  GARGLE.] 

1.  trans.  To  wash  or  cleanse  (the  mouth  or  throat) 
with  a  gargle. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1539)  86 a.  It  is. .very  holsome 
to  gargarise  the  mouthe  and  brest  with  hony  water.  1600 
W.  VAUGHAN  Direct.  Health  (1633)  49  In  this  sort  it  may  be 
taken .  .to  gargarize  the  mouth  of  the  reume.  1725  BRADLEY 
Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Mouth,  Drink  of  it  and  gargarise  your 
Mouth  every  Morning  and  after  Meals  therewith. 

transf.  1719  HAMILTON  Ep.  to  Ramsay  i.  55  Wi'  wine 
we'll  gargarize  our  craig. 
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2.  To  gargle,  or  use  (a  liquid)  as  a  gargle  for 
cleansing  the  mouth  and  throat. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \.  xx.  32  The  decoction  of  this  herbe 
in  wine  gargarised,  doth  purge  the  head  from  naughtie 
fleume.  1634  R.  H.  Salcrnes  Regim.  144  If  tne  patient 
receive  the  smoke,  .at  the  mouth,  and  after  garganse  Wine 
into  the  throate. 

3.  intr.  To  perform  the  action  of  gargling. 

1569  R.  ANDROSE  tr.  Alexis"  Secr.w.  i.  43  With  the  sayde 
water,  .cause  the  sicke  person  to  gargarise,  and  he  shall  be 
hole.  1589  COGAN  Haven  Health  i.  (1612)  6  With  the  same . . 
you  may  gargarize  or  guddle  in  your  throate.  1658  A  Fox 
Wurtz"  Surf.  n.  ix.  79  Let  the  patient  gargarize  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  as  occasion  serveth. 

Hence  Ga-rgarizingz//'/.  rf.,the  action  of  gargling. 

1533.  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  IV.  ii.  (1541)  82  Gargarising  if  it 
be  not  discretly  used,  may  do  more  harme  than  good.  1610 
BARROUGH  Meth.  Physick  i.  v.  (1639)  8  Gargarising  and 
sneesing  may  be  used  in  time  convenient. 

Gargel(l,  obs.  form  of  GARGOYLE. 

t  Garget J.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  gargaz,  gargat. 
[a.  OF.  gargate,  garguette  (both  forms  are  found  in 
mod.  dialects)  =--It.  gargatta,  Sp.  and  Yg.garganta. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  these  can  be  connected  with 
F.  gorge:  see  GARGIL1,  GARGOYLE.]  The  throat. 

13. .  K.  Alts.  3636  Of  Grece  he  smot  a  baroun  .  .Thorugh 
the  gargaz  IMS.  Laud  garget]  and  the  gorger.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  515  The  fox  stert  up  at  oones,  And 
by  the  garget  [v.r.  gargat]  hente  Chaunteclere. 

Garget  -  (ga'Jget).  Also  8-9  gargut.  [perh. 
a  special  use  of  prec.,  originally  denoting  a  disease 
of  the  throat,  the  other  senses  being  derived  from 
this.  Cf.  GABGILA] 

1.  An  inflamed  condition  of  the  head  or  throat  in 
cattle  and  pigs. 

1587  MASCALL  Cent.  Cattle  (1627)  267  The  garget  is  . .  a 
swelling  and  inflamation  in  the  throat,  behinde  the  lawes  of 
the  hogge.  1639  T.  DE  GREY  Compl.  llorsem.  61  It  . . 
causeth  oft  times  fleshy  stuffe  like  to  the  garget  to  grow  in 
his  throat.  17*5  BRADLEY  Font.  Diet.  s.  v.,  As  for  the  Garget 
in  the  Head  and  Throat,  .it's  a  Cousin  German  to  the  Mur- 
rain, for  the  Cattle  will  swell  and  be  puck'd  under  their 
Jaws  like  rotten  Sheep.  1736  BAILEY  Hatisek.  Diet.  297 
The  Gargut  or  blood  in  Swine  . .  It  shews  itself  almost  like 
a  fever  in  swine,  by  their  staggering  in  their  gate,  and  their 
loathing  their  meat.  1797  W.  GREEN  in  A.  Young  Agric. 
Suffolk  95  Turnips  are  apt  to  give  them  [calves]  the  garget, 
by  which  they  very  commonly  die.  1808  CURWEN  Econ. 
Feeding  Stock  188,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  the 
greater  part  of  them  [cattle]  attacked  by  the  garget. . 
b.  A  similar  disease  in  poultry. 

1817  Sporting  Mag.  L.  261  The  rottp,  the  gargut  and  the 
murrain,  are  terms  often  applied  indiscriminately  to  the 
diseases  of  fowls. 

2.  Inflammation  in  a  cow's  or  ewe's  udder. 

17*5  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Adder's  tongue  ointment, 
It's,  .a  most  sovereign  and  excellent  Remedy,  .for  any  hard 
Swellings,  .and  particularly  very  good  for  a  Garget  in  a 
Cow's  Bag.  1849  STEPHENS  Book  of  Farm  (ed.  2)  I.  607/1 
The  only  complaint  the  ewe  . .  is  subject  to  is  inflammation 
in  the  udder,  or  udder-clap,  or  garget.  1880  New  Virginians 
1-53  An  infusion . .  is  used  as  a  fomentation  for  cows  afflicted 
with  garget. 

3.  transf.  andyf^.  A  distemper,  plague.    To  run 
of(oi  on)  a  garget:  to  become  diseased. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Sacrif.  Thankfuln.  18  The  Drunkard  is 
without  a  head,  the  Swearer  hath  a  Garget  in  his  throat. 

—  Mystical   Bed/.   II.    56  If  it    were    granted,    that   the 
Couetous  were  madde,  the  world  it  selfe  would  runne  of  a 
garget :  for  who  is  not  bitten  with  this  madde  dogge  ?  16x6 

—  Dis.  Soule  viii.  31. 

4.  Short  for  garget-plant. 

1788  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnls.  ff  Corr.  (1888)  I.  ix.  422 
Garget,  sow-thistle,  etc.  1792  BELKNAP  Hist.  New  Hampsh. 
III.  125  The  Garget  is  a  valuable  plant. 

5.  Comb. :    garget-plant   U.  S.,  the  Virginian 
poke-weed    (Phytolacca  decandra)  ;    garget-root 
dial.,  the  root  of  Hdleborus  fcctidus,  or  bear's  foot. 

1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  Gargut-root. 
1882  Garden  13  May  326/3  The  Poke  Weed  ..  the  farmers 
around  here  call ..  Garget  plant. 

t  Gargil l.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  gargill,  7-8 
gargle,  "ad.  OF.  gargouille  '  the  weesle,  or  weason 
of  ihe  throat '  (Cotgr.),  perh.  connected  with  l^.gur- 
gulio  ;  see  GARGLE  and  GAHGOYLK.]  The  gullet. 

1558^68  WARDE  tr.  Alexis*  Seer.  29  bj  A  verie  exquisite 
remedie  against  the  disease  called  in  Latine  angina 
. .  whiche  is  an  inflammation  of  the  Muscle  of  the  inner 
Gargill.  1559  MORWYNG  Evonym,  146  Evyll  distilla- 
cions,  whiche,  onles  a  man  finde  remeadye  for,  oftentimes 
the  gargil  is  wasted.  1609  C.  BUTLER  F'em,  Man.  (1634)  168. 
1632  SHERWOOD,  The  gargle  of  the  throte,  gargouille.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gargle,  the  Gullet  of  the  Throat. 

Gargil 2.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  7  gargell, 
-gill,  -gyll,  7-8  gargil,  8  gargol,  7-9  gargle, 
[f.  prec. :  cf.  GARGET1.] 

1.  A  disease  in  cattle  and  pigs,  attacking  the  head 
and  throat ;  a  distemper,  murrain. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  216  The  same  is  holden  to  be 
good  for  to  heale  the  Squinancy  or  Gargle  in  swine.  1639 
T.  DE  GREY  Compel.  Horsem.  277  The  pestilence  or  plague 
..some  doe  call  it  the  murraine,  others  the  garget,  others 
the  gargill.  1707  MORTIMER  Hush.  187  For  the  Gargol  in 
Hogs.  The  signs  of  which  are,  hanging  down  of  the  Head 

. .  moist  Eyes,  staggering,  and  loss  of  Appetite. 
b.  A  similar  disease  in  geese. 
1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  vn.  xvi.  (1668)  121  For  the 

. .  infirmities  in  Geese,  the  most  and  worst  they  are  subject 
unto  is  the  Gargil.  1741  Compl.  Fnm.-Piece  III.  510  The 
Gargil  is  a  great  Stopping  of  the  Head  in  Geese. 


GARGLE. 

2.  An  inflamed  condition  of  the  udder  in  cows. 

c  1760  PEGGE  DerMcisms  (E.  D.  S.  78),  Gargle,  a  distemper 
incident  to  cows,  when  they  give  bad  milk,  and  have  knots 
in  the  paps.  1886  Chester  Gloss.,  Gargle,  an  inflammation 
in  a  cow's  udder,  known  to  veterinary  surgeons  as  Mam- 

Gargil(lfe,  obs.  forms  of  GARGOYLE. 

t  Gargilon.  Obs.  rare.  Forms  :  4  gargiloun, 
gargulun,  5  gargilon.  [a.  OF.  gaiguillon  '  the 
pipe  or  throat-pipe,  whereby  meat  passeth  into  the 
stomach  or  craw  of  birds  '  (Cotgr.),  app.  not  re- 
corded in  the  technical  sense  to  which  it  is  con- 
fined in  English  ;  f.  gargouille  throat.  Cf.  med. 
L.  gargalion-em.]  The  gullet  or  oesophagus  of 
a  deer. 

The  explanation  in  quot.  1696  is  evidently  a  mere  guess. 


&  wait  out  pe  guttez.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albtins  E  vij  b,  Off 
the  nomblys  of  the  hert  .  .  How  mony  endys  ther  shall  be 
hem  with  tnne.  .but  oon  thyk  nor  thynne  And  that  is  bot 
the  Gargilon.  .And  all  theys  oder  crokes  and  Roumlulis 
bene.  [1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Gargilon,  an  old  Term  in 
Hunting  for  the  chief  Part  of  the  Heart  in  a  Deer.  1721- 
1800  in  BAILEY.] 

Gargle  (gaMg'l),  sb.    [f.  GARGLE  v.] 

1.  Any  liquid  used  for  gargling  (see  GABGLE  v. 
i,  a). 

1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  vii.  16  Gargles  likewise 
are  made  with  Sage,  Rosemary  [etc.].  ij«09  STEELE  Taller 
No.  94  r  5  When  it  is  used  as  a  Gargle,  it  gives  Volubility 
to  the  Tongue.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dam.  Med.  (17901  675 
Gargles  have  the  best  effect  when  injected  with  a  syringe. 
18*6  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  1  1.  81  Our  apothecaries  rushing 
about  with  gargles  and  tinctures.  1877  ROBERTS  Handbk. 
Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  157  Sore  throat  is  best  relieved  by  the  use 
of  some  mild  gargle. 

fig.  1842  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  II.  451  Such  a  Pierian  gargle 
as  '  strange  straggling  steers  struggled  in  strenuous  strife  '. 

2.  slang,    a.  (See  quot.  1860.)     b.  A  drink,  or 
draught  of  liqnor. 

1860  Slang  Diet.,  Gargle,  medical  student  Slang  for  physic. 
1889  Sporting  Times  3  Aug.  3/1  (Farmer)  We're  just  going 
to  have  a  gargle—  will  you  join  us? 
Gargle  (ga'Jg'l),*'.  Forms:  6gargil(l,6-gargle; 
Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  6  gargalled,  -geld,  -goled, 
-guled,  7  gargl'd,  7-  gargled,  [ad.  F.  gar- 
gouiller  '  to  gargle  or  gargarize  ;  also,  to  rattle  in 
the  throat'  (Cotgr.),  f.  gargouille  throat:  cf. 
GABGIL'.  See  also  GUBGLE  v. 

In  It.  both  gargagliare  and  gorgogliare  are  found,  and 
the  Rom.  and  Teut.  languages  present  a  series  of  words 
in  garg-,  gorg-,  gurg~,  which  refer  to  the  throat  or  to 

argling  noises  produced  in  it.    Diez  supposes  the  vowel  of 

.  gargouille,  gargatte,  etc.  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of 


.  ,  , 

L.  gargfirizare  upon  words  with  original  o,  as  F.  gorge,  It. 
gorgia,  It.  &  Sp.  gorga,  but  less  definite  causes  were  prob. 
at  work  in  the  whole  range  of  these  forms.  In  modern 
Eng.  gargle  has  supplanted  the  older  GARGARIZE,  perhaps 
because  it  was  more  native  in  form,  and  was  felt  to  be  more 
expressive  of  the  sound  produced  by  the  action.) 

1.  trans.  To  hold  ;  a  liquid)suspended  and  rattling 
in  the  throat,  esp.  for  therapeutic  purposes.  10/>s. 

1527  ANDREW  Brunswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  Aiijb,  The 
same  water  luke  warme  dronke  and  gargoled  in  the  throte 
in  the  mornynge,  withdryveth  the  payne  of  the  throte.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  i.  xlviii.  70  The  iuyce  of  this  herbe  gargeld, 
or  gargarised,  healeth  all  inflammations.  1657  W.  COLES 
Adam  in  Eden  xliii.  75  The  decoction  of  mint  gargled  in 
the  mouth,  cureth  the  Gums  and  Mouth  that  is  sore.  1741 
Compl.  Fam.-Piece  n.  i.  55  Let  the  Patient  gargle  this  as 
often  as  need  requires. 

trans/.  1804  C.  B.  BROWN  tr.  Volney's  View  Soil  U.  S. 
35i  They  will  .  .gargle  their  beloved  cup,  to  enjoy  the  taste 
of  it  longer. 

2.  To  wash  (the  throat  or  mouth)  with  a  liquid 
held  suspended  in  the  throat. 

1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  45  Wash  and 
gargle  your  teeth  with  the  decoction  of  ground  Yuie  made 
in  Wine.  1603  SALMON  Bates'  Disp.  (1713)  674/1  You  are 
to  wash  the  Teeth,  and  gargle  the  Mouth  and  Throat 
therewith.  1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  <$•  Mus.  xi.  192  They  [the 
Roman  Actors]  gargled  the  Throat  with  a  Composition 
proper  for  the  Purpose.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  381  He  gargled 
his  mouth  with  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 
\?&\PaUMallG.  16  Feb.  4  Each  bather  gargles  mouth  and 
throat  with  cold  aromatized  water. 

3.  fig.  a.  To  utter  with  a  sound  as  of  gargling. 
i6«  WALLER  To  Henry  Lawes  26  Those  which    only 

warble  long,  And  gargle  in  their  throats  a  song.  1719 
FENTON  Prol.  to  Soutkerne's  Spartan  Dame.  So  charm  d 
you  were,  you  ceas'd  awhile  to  doat  On  Nonsense,  gargl'd 
in  an  Eunuch's  Throat.  1779  SHERIDAN  Critic^  i.  i,  The 

a 

gargle  a  sacre  out  of  his  throat. 

fb.  To   read   (a  book)   superficially,  without 
digesting  its  contents.  Obs. 

1658  OSBORN  Arlv.  Son  (1673)  8  A  few  books  well  studied, 
and  throughly  digested,  nourish  the  understanding  more, 
than  hundreds  but  gargled  in  the  mouth.  1670  EACHARD 
Cant.  Clergy  to  Having  gargl'd  only  those  elegant  books  at 
school,  this  serves  them  instead  of  reading  them  afterward. 

4.  intr.  To  perform  the  act  of  gargling. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  122  If  one  gargle  with  it,  it  stales 
the  Vvula  from  falling.  1693  SALMON  Bates'  Disf.  (1713) 
688/1  Dissolve  a  little  of  it  in  Red  or  Claret  Wine,  and 
gargle  therewith.  1891  Chambers'  Encycl.  VIII.  536  In 
more  severe  cases  the  patient  may  gargle  frequently  with 
hot  water. 
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GARLAND. 


b.  transf.  To  make  a  noise  in  the  throat,  as  in 
gargling. 

1861  N.  DAVIS  Carthage  33  A  camel,  .gargling  as  it  were 
with  rage  at  their  extreme  laziness. 

•f  C.  To  make  a  gurgling  sound.   Ohs. 

1681  COTTON  Wond.  Peak  (ed.  4)  28  The  Spring. .  forc'd  on 
still  to  more  precipitous  hast,  By  the  succeeding  streams, 
lyes  GargHng  there.  1727  BOYER  Diet.  Angl.-Fr.t  To 
Gargle  (as  a  purling  stream  does),  gazouiller. 

d.  slang.  To  drink,  'liquor  up1.   (Cf.GABGLEj/'.) 

1889  Sporting  Times  3  Aug.  5/5  (Farmer)  We  gargled. 
1891  Morn.  Advert.  2  Mar.  (Farmer),  It's  my  birthday; 
let's  gargle. 

Hence  Ga*rgling  vbl  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1563  HYLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  68  The  gargling  of  the  same 
in  the  throte,  doth  help  the  disease  called  the  squince.  1580 
HOLLYBAND  Treos.  Fr.  Tottg,  Gargonillement^  a  gargling. 
1717  BOYEK  Diet.  Angl.-Fr.  s.v.,  The  Gargling  (or  Purling) 
of  a  Stream.  Ibid.t  A  gargling  (or  warbling)  Brook.  1753 
N.  TORRIANO  Gangr.  Sore  Throat  10  A  kind  of  rattling  in 
the  Breast,  like  that  made  in  the  Throat  by  gargling. 

Gargle,  var.  GARGIL-  ;  obs.  f.  GARGOYLE. 

Gargoill,  obs.  form  of  GARGOYLE. 

Gargol,  obs.  form  of  GARGIL  2,  GARGLE. 

II  Gargolette.  rare-1.  [a.F.£sr£iw&#0,perh. 
dim.  vigargoule,  gargouille  a  gargoyle.]  An 
earthen  vessel,  used  to  cool  water  by  evaporation. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  113  Thin  Vessels  made  of 
black  earth,  the  which  are  pierced  in  the  neck ;  they  call 
them  Gargolettes. 

Gargo(u)n,  obs.  form  of  JARGON. 

Gargoyle  (gaugoil).  Forms:  5  gargulye, 
-guile,  -goill,  -goyl,  -gayle,  pi.  gargouys,  5-6 
gargyle,  6  -gylle,  -gille,  -gell(e,  gargle,  (gar- 
gyne\  6-7  gargel,  -gil,  7  gargile,  5,  9  gargoyle, 
9gurgoyl(e,  (gurgayle).  [a.  QY. gargouille  (also 
gargoule,  g&rgolet  recorded  in  I3th  c.)  =  Sp.  gar- 
gola  ;  app.  a  special  sense  of  gargouille  throat  (cf. 
GARGIL1,  GARGLE  z>.),  from  the  water  passing 
through  the  mouths  of  the  figures.  The  form 
gurgoyle  is  perhaps  due  to  the  influence  of  med.L. 
gurgulio.'] 

1.  A  grotesque  spout,  representing  some  animal 
or  human  figure,  projecting  from  the  gutter  of  a 
building  (esp.  in  Gothic  architecture),  in  order  to 
carry  the  rain-water  clear  of  the  walls. 

1412-10  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy.  11.  xi,  And  euery  hous  keuered 
was  with  lede  And  many  gargoyl,  and  many  hidous  hede. 
£1440  Promp.  Parv.  186/2  Gargulye,  yn  a  walle,  gorgoua, 
gurgulio.  1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  511  Out  of  the  Mouthcs 
of  certain  beastes  or  gargels  did  runne  red,  white,  and  claret 
wine.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1 1. 552  His  inuention  it  was  to  set 
vp  Gargils  or  Antiques  at  the  top  of  a  Gauill  end,  as  a  finiall 
to  the  crest  tiles.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  66  It  is  also  of 
excellent  use  to  Statuaries,  for  making  Moddels,  Gargills, 
or  Anticks.  1847  Handbk.  EngL  Ecclesiolo^y  185  Gur- 
goyles.  1851  LONGF.  Gold.  Leg.  i,  The  spouts  and  gargoyles 
of  these  towers.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sq.  81  A  rusty 
iron  chute  on  wooden  legs  came  flying,  like  a  monstrous 
gargoyle,  across  the  parapet. 

Jig.  1864  Miss  YONGE  Trial  II.  233  Ethel  here  has  too 
much  sense  \  and  that's  what  makes  her  such  a  dear  old 
gurgoyle.  1875  TENNYSON  Q,  Mary  i.  iii,  This  old  gaping 
gurgoyle  [said  of  a  priest).  1889  Spectator  14  Dec.  841 
Browning  ..  habitually  uses  it  for  this  purpose — to  carve 
verbal  gurgoyles,  grotesque  figures  of  speech. 

b.  transf.  A  projection  resembling  a  gargoyle. 

1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster  ii.  (1888)  9  A  tall  brass  candle- 
stick with  gruesome  gargoyles  carved  on  the  base. 

2.  attrib.)  as  gargoyle-face,  -head\  -faced  z&). 
1528  ROY  Rede  Me  (Arb.)  54  What  is  it  to  se  dogges  and 

cattes  Gargell  heddes  and  Cardinal!  hattes  Paynted  on  walles 
with  moche  cost.  1533  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  354/2 
The  bare  vgly  gargyle  faces  of  their  abhominable  heresie. 
1581  STUDLEY  tr.  Seneca's  Hippolitus  60  b,  Of  ougly  gargle- 
faced  bigger  Beare.  1848  Archxol.  Cambrensis  Ser.  I.  III. 
220  Above  the  window  runs  a  string  course,  with  gurgoyl 
heads.  1886  H.  K.  LESTER  Under  two  Fie  Trees  138, 
I  felt  disposed  to  pity  her.  .despite  her  gurgoyle  face. 

Hence  G-a'rgoyled  a.,  ornamented  with  gargoyles. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas.  15  [A  tower]  Gargeyld  with  gray- 
houndes  and  with  many  lyons.  1864  LONGF.  Divina  Comnt. 
Sonnet  ii,  Fiends  and  dragons  on  the  gargoyled  eaves  Watch 
the  dead  Christ  between  the  living  thieves. 

Gargrise:  see  G  ARC  ARISE,  -IZE. 

I  Garguill.  Obs.  rare~l.  [Of  unknown  origin; 
perh.  some  error.  Cf.  GARD  sb.'Z]  (See  quot.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Os,  the  Garguill  or  Dew-claw  of  a  Stag, 
Bucke,  Roe,  etc. 

G-argulle,  -gulye,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  GARGOYLE. 

Gargulun,  var.  GARGILON.  Obs. 

Gargut,  Gargyll,  var.  ff.  GARGET 2,  GARGIL-. 

t  Gargyse.  Obs.  rare.  [Cf.  GARGET,  GARGIL.] 
A  disease  in  cnttle  (see  quot.). 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  136  b,  The  Gargyse  is 
a  swelling  beside  the  eye  vppon  the  bone,  like  a  botch,  or 
a  byle :  yf  your  Rullocke  haue  it  [etc.].  So  1741  Compl. 
Faut.-Piece  m.  477. 

Gari,  Garial,  vars.  GHARRY,  GAVIAL. 

Garibaldi  (gseribae'ldi).  [The  name  of  an 
Italian  general  ,1807-82).] 

1.  A  kind  of  blouse  worn  by  women,  originally 
made  of  a  bright  red  stuff,  in  imitation  of  the  shirt 
worn  by  Garibaldi  and  his  followers,  but  later  also 
of  other  colours.  At  first  used  attrib.  as  Garibaldi 
jacket. 

1862  Illust.  Land.  Neius  27  Sept.  339/4  Ladies'  Garibaldi 


Jackets.  1865  Cornh.  Mag.  Feb.  173  The  furious,  over- 
grown child's  breast  began  to  heave,  and  the  heart  within 
to  melt  behind  the  muslin  Garibaldi.  1868  Daily  Tel. 
19  Aug.,  Dressed  in  a  black  skirt  and  the  very  reddest 
garibaldi  that  ever  drove  a  bull  to  distraction.  1882  MRS. 
RIDDELL  Struggle^  for  Fame  xxvi,  Mrs.  Felton..was  com- 
ing out.. arrayed  in  a  black  skirt  and  a  white  garibaldi. 
b.  A  kind  of  hat. 

1882  in  OGILVIE  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

2.  A  red  pomacentrid  fish  of  the  Californian  coast. 

1885  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  237  A  species  occurring 
along  the  southern  Californian  coast,  and  known  as  the  gold- 
fish, red  perch,  and  Garibaldi — the  Hypsypops  rnbicundus. 

t  Garible.  Obs.  rare"1.  [A  sb.  form  related 
to  the  OF.  verb  guerbloier^  guebloier,  to  play  or 
sing  in  some  special  fashion,  prob.  the  same^word 
as  werbler  to  quaver  with  the  voice  :  see  WARBLE.] 
?A  flourish  in  music. 

13. .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  3908  5he  hadde  lerned  of  minstralcie, 
Vpon  a  fij>c!c  for  to  play  Staumpes,  notes,  garibles  gay. 

t  Gariofle.  Obs.  rare.  Also  o  garyophyll. 
[a.  OF.  garipfile^  ad.  med.L.  gariojilum  =  L.  caryo- 
phyllum.  The  popular  Fr.  form  is  girojle\  see 
GILLYFLOWER.]  A  clove. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  26  Gariofles,  spikenarde, 
and  oper  spiceries.  Ibid.  xxix.  131  Treesse  berand  garioflez 
and  nute  mugez.  1568  SKEVNE  The  Pest  (1860)  25  Vsand 
thairwith  Garyophyllis,  and  Cannell  pulderit. 

Garish  (ge-'*rij),a.1  Forms:  6  gaurish, gaw- 
rishjgaeriahe,  6-7  garishe,  7  garrishe,  6-  garish, 
(ggairish).  [The  early  spellings  gaurish  tgawriskt 
suggest  derivation  from  GAURE  v.  to  stare  (cf. 
garing-stocke,  var.  gawring- stock  =  gazing-stock). 

The  suffix  -ISH,  however,  is  rarely  appended  to  vb.-stems, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  certain  instance  occurs  so 
early  as  the  i6thc.l 

1.  Of  dress,  ornament,  ceremonial,  etc. :  Obtru- 
sively or  vulgarly  bright  in  colour,  showy,  gaudy. 

1545  RAVNOLD  Byrtk  Mankynde  (1552)  Prol.  C  ij  b,  Soch 
as . .  seeke . .  the  abhominable  and.,  garishe  setting  forth  of 
theyr  mortal  carcases.  1595  GOSSON  Quips  Upst.  Gentle™, 
260  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  261  The  better  sort,  that  modest 
are,  Whom  garish  pompe  doth  not  infect.  1618  K.  KLTON 
Compl.  Sanct.  Sinner  (1622)  27  That  apparell,  haply  . .  too 
garish  for  the  fashion.  1631  SANDERSON  Serm.  ad  Aula.ni 
(1681)  II.  3  She  will  never  be  light  or  garish  in  her  Attire. 
1636  FEATLY  Clavis  Myst.  xv.  205  The  garish  service  of  the 
Masse.  1675  TRAHERNE  Chr.  Ethics  xxvi.  410  By  this  vertue 
[humility]  we  are  inclined  to  despise  our  selves,  and  to 
leave  all  the  garish  ornaments  of  earthly  bliss.  1756  Demi- 
Rep.  21  Nor  garish  dress  corrupt  the  female  mind.  1820 
W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  (1859)  51  Looking  about  ..with  a 
vacant  air,  that  showed  her  insensibility  to  the  garish  scene. 
iSay  KEBLE  Chr.  Y.  2nd  Sund.  Epiph.  iv,  The  world's  gay 
garish  feast.  1837  W.  IRVING  Copt.  Bonneville  II.  44  Garish 
beads,  and  glittering  trinkets,  were  bought  at  any  price. 
1855  THACKERAY Newcomes  II.  161  Hymen,  .exchanged  his 
garish  saffron  coloured  robe  for  decent  temporary  mourning. 
fig.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  xxii.  (1851)  128  The  cere- 
moniall  part,  which  led  the  Jews  as  children  through  cor- 
poral and  garish  rudiments.  1885  EDW.  GARRETT  At  Any 
Cost  xvii.  300  What  a  discord  her  appearance  would  have 
struck  in  his  garish,  rapid  life. 

2.  Of  colour:  Excessively  bright,  glaring. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  \.  (Arb.)  54  Som  new  disguised 
garment,  .fond  in  facion,  or  gaurish  in  colour.  z6xx  CORYAT 
Crudities  260  All  the  most  light,  garish,  and  vnseemely 
colours.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xxxvi.  (1824)  697 
The  colours  were  all  too  fresh  and  garish  for  the  meek 
dejection  of  her  woe.  1860  W.  COLLINS  Wont.  White  n.  ii. 
170  All  of  light  garish  colours. 

b.  of  light  (day,  the  sun,  etc.). 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <V  Jitl.  in.  ii.  25  That  all  the  world  will 
be  in  Loue  with  night,  And  pay  no  worship  to  the  Garish 
Sun.  1631  MILTON  Penseroso  141  Hide  me  from  day's 
garish  eye.  1788  V.  KNOX  Winter  Even.  I.  i.  3  There 


seems  to  be  something  in  the  garish  splendour  of  a  bright 
sunshine.  '833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hytnn^  ' Lead  Kindly 
Light ',  I  loved  the  garish  day.  1879  EDW.  GARRETT  House 


by  Wks.  II.  16  Lydia  shrank  from  the  morning  hours  and 
the  garish  sunshine. 

3.  Adorned  to  excess;  too  highly  coloured  or 
decorated. 

1587  TI-RBERV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  47  Not  forcing  stately 
builded  bowres,  nor  gallant  garish  tentes.  1604  DEKKER 
\st  Pt.  Honest  Wh.  x.  Wks.  1873  II.  56  What  fooles  are  men 
to  build  a  garish  tombe,  Onely  to  save  the  carcase  whilst  it 
rots.  1604  DRAYTON  Owl  178  Wisdome  not  all,  in  every  garish 
Bird,  Shrewdly  suspect.  1850  W.  IRVING  Goldsmith  xi.  140 
His  essays,  .did  not  produce  equal  effect  at  first  with  more 

farish  writings  of . .  less  value.  1858  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880) 
I.  73  All  sorts  of  garish  triumphal  arches  were  put  up.  1887 
Times  27  Aug.  10/2  They  are  spoiling,  .the  banks  of  the 
Grand  Canal  with  enormous  and  countless  garish  signboards. 

t4.  Wanting  in  self-restraint,  flighty.   Obs. 

1650  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  ii.  §  2,  70  Temperance  is 
accompanied  with  gravity  of  deportment :_  greedinesse  is 
garish,  and  rejoyces loosely  at  the  sight  of  dainties.  1662-87 
HY.  MORE  Enthus.  Triumph  11712)  35  Blurting  out  any 
garish  foolery  that  comes  into  their  mind.  1678  SOUTH 
Serin.  (1823)  II.  160  Fame  and  glory  makes  the  mind  loose 
and  garish. 

f  5.  adv.   =  GARISHLY.  Obs. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1860)  34  If  any  aske  why  thou 
art  clad  so  garish,  Say  thou  art  dutxl  the  forehorse  of  the 
parish. 

Garish.,  a.z  :  see  under  GARE  sb.% 
Garish,  var.  GUARISH  v.t  to  cure. 
Garishly ;  «*tijli),«wfe.  [f.  GARISH**.!  +  -LY  -.] 
1.  In     a    garish    manner ;     gaudily,    glaringly ; 
f  proudly,  wantonly. 
1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613^  149  Englishmen  put  all 


their  felicitie  in  going  pompously  and  parishly.  1635  R. 
BOLTON  Comf.  Ajft.  Consc.  iv.  113  And  guilded  over  garishly 
in  His  personated  Angelical!  glory.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben- 
Hitr  \.  viii.  42  The  sun  streamed  garishly  over  the  stony 
face  of  the  famous  locality. 

t  2.  With  lack  of  self-restraint ;  ili^htily.   Obs. 

1606  HINDE  Eliosto  Libidinoso  56  Weakely  starting  vp 
and  garishly  staring  about,  especially  on  the  face  of  Eliosto. 
a  1680  CHARNOCK  Attrib.  God  (1834)  II.  251  Who  would 
venture  rashly  and  garishly  into  the  presence  of . .  a  king 
upon  his  throne  ? 

3.  Comb.,  as  garishly -adorned ,  -furnished  adjs. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  v.  xvi.  199  There  is  nothing  In 
this  new  Jerusalem  but  what  is  pure  and  Apostolicaj ;  which 
is  not  so  in  the  garishly-adorned  Church  that  Grotius  looks 
at.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xli,  We  began  to  revel  in  the 
sumptuousness  of  the  vast  and  garishly-furnished  hotels. 

Garish.neS8  (gea*rijnes).    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  Excessive  display  or  brilliancy  in  dress,  colour, 
etc. 

1598  J.  PICKENSON  Greene  in  Cone.  (1878)  156  Marshalling 
your  bodies  pride,  thereby  to  attract  more  gazers  on  your 
garishnesse.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Inig.  257  The  Garishness 
of  whores  and  the  pranking  up  themselves  to  allure.  1814 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  213  Time,  and 
smoke  . .  will  eventually  sift  a  vaporous  powder  over  the 
picture,  and  then  subdue  Its  garishness  of  hue. 

fig.  1813  COLERIDGE  Remorse  i.  ii,  There  are  woes  111 
reutered  for  the  garishness  of  joy  !  1877  MORLEY  Crit.Misc. 
Ser.  n.  30,6  Bolingbroke,  whose  fine  manners  and  polished 
gaiety  give  us  a  keen  sense  of  the  grievous  garishness  of 
Macau  lay. 

f  2.  Want  of  self-restraint,  Mightiness.  Obs. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  n.  Ad  §  12.  57  Lest  the  lavish- 
nesse  of  his  spirit  should  transport  him  to  intemperance,  -to 
vanity,  and  garishnesse.  1651  —  Semi,  for  Year  i.  xii.  154 
By  a  prosperous  accident  [we]  are  melted  into  joy  and 
garishnesse,  and  drawn  off  from  the  sobriety  of  recollection. 
111684  LEIGHTON  Comm.  i  Pet.  iii.  13  And,  possibly,  gray 
hairs  may  have  nothing  under  them  but  garishness  and 
folly  many  years  old.  a  1716  SOUTH  l$Vr;«.(i744)IX.  v.  ^57 
That  pride  and  garishness  of  temper,  that  renders  it  im- 
patient of  the  sobrieties  of  virtue. 

Garison,  -oun,  obs.  forms  of  GABBISON. 

Garit(e,  obs.  form  of  GARRET. 

Garitour,  var.  GABBITOCB.  Obs. 

Garlaild  Cgauland),^.  Forms  :  4  ger(e)lande, 
-lond,  4-6  garlande,  (4  -launde),  -lond(e,  (5 
-long),  5-6  -lant(e,  (6  -lent),  6  gare-,  guarland, 
6-7  girlond,  (6  ger-,  girland),  7ghirland,  -lond, 
ghyrlond,  guirlande,  4-  garland,  [a.  OF.  gar- 
lande, gerlande,  gallande  (also  guarlander  vb.)  = 
Pr.  g(u}arlamia,  OSp.  guarlanda,  Cat.  garlanda^ 
med.L.  garlanda,  gallanda.  The  word  is  also 
found  with  a  different  vowel  in  the  first  syllable,  as 
F.  guirlande^  Pr.  guirlanda^  It.  ghirlanda,  Sp.,  Pg. 
guirnalda  ;  and  no  satisfactory  origin  has  yet  been 
suggested  for  it.  In  the  i6th  and  1 7th  c.  the  spellings 
ghir-,  gir-)  guirland  are  freq.  used  by  English 
writers,  in  imitation  of  the  Fr.  and  It.  forms.] 

1.  A  wreath  made  of  flowers,  leaves,  etc.,  worn 
on  the  head  like  a  crown,  or  hung  about  an  object 
for  decoration. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  997  $vf  (wu  euer  yn  felde, 
eyfer  in  toune,  Dedyst  floure  gerlande  or  coroune.  c  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  160  A  garlond  on  his  hed  of  rose 
levys.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4599  3our  women  has  na  .. 
Garlands  ne  no  gay  gere  to  glyffe  in  jour  e^en.  15*6  TIN- 
DALE  Acts  xiv.  13  Brought  oxen  and  garlondes  vnto  the 
churche  porche,  1563  GOLDING  Caesar  ( 1565)  75  b,  Putting  al 
their  Senate  to  death .  .he  sold  the  rest  under  a  garlond  [L. 
sub  corona]  for  bondmen.  « 1652  BROME  Love-sick  Cmtrt 
v.  Wks.  1873  II.  170  Let  his  Priests  lead  ..  The  horned 
Sacrifice,  mantled  with  Ghirlonds.  1716  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  Mar  14  Sept.,  It  certainly  requires 
. .  much  art  and  experience  to  dance  upon  May-day  with  the 
garland.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Trav.  (17601  IJ.  343  A  fine 
painting,  representing  Diana  crowning  a  sleeping  Endymion 
with  a  garland  of  flowers.  1817  BYRON  Manfred  \\.  i,  A 
quiet  grave,With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf.  1830 
D'IsRAELi  Ckas.  /,  III.  xvii.  369  To  strew  rushes,  .and  to 
hang  fresh  garlands  in  the  church  were  offices  pleasing  to  the 
maidens.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.iv.  57  Roundabout 
her  shapely  head  A  garland  of  dog-violet .  .meetly  had  sheset. 

fi$.  1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  10  Whose  fayrest  floure  of 
their  garland,  .was  Arithmetike.  1594  in  Shaks.  C.  Praise 
6  Though  Rome  lament  that  she  have  lost  The  Gareland  of 
her  rarest  Fame.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /K,  v.  iv.  73  AH  the 
budding  Honors  on  thy  Crest,  He  crop,  to  make  a  Garland 
for  my  head,  inj-^6  THOMSON  Summer  1731  With  thee, 
serene  Philosophy  !  with  thee,  And  thy  bright  garland,  let 
me  crown  my  song.  1781  COWPHR  Convers.  638  Virtue  . . 
Crowned  with  the  garland  of  life's  blooming  years.  1832 
TENNYSON  Miller's  Dan,  208  Where  Past  and  Present, 
wound  in  one.  Do  make  a  garland  for  the  heart. 
f  b.  Christ's  crown  of  thorns.  Obs.  rare. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvm.  48  An  other. .bigan  of  kene 
thorne  a  gerelande  to  make,     c  1460  Christ  in.  Carols  (Percy 
Soc.)  9  How  xalt  thou  sufferin  the  scharp  garlong  of  thorn? 
C.  A  natural  '  garland '  or  festoon. 
1841  EMERSON  Addr.^  Method  Nature  Wks.  (Bonn)  II. 
224  Vegetable  life,  which .  .festoons  the  globe  with  a  garland 
of  grasses  and  vines.      1863  FR.  A.   KEMBLE  Resid.  in, 
Georgia  IQ  An   ivy  . .  growing   in   profuse   garlands  from 
branch  to  branch. 

d.  A  wreath  of  ribbons ;  chiefly  Naut. 
1846  YOUNG  Naut.  Dict.^  Garland^  an  ornament  decked 
with  ribbons  hoisted  up  between  the  masts  of  a  North  Sea 
whaler  on  the  first  of  May,  &c.,  or  in  a  vessel  of  war  on  the 
occasion  of  a  marriage.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.^ 
Garlands^  wreaths  of  ribbons  enclosing  a  white  glove,  for- 
merly borne  at  the  funerals  of  young  unmarried  women. 


GARLAND. 

2,  Hoops  bedecked  with  ribbons  hung  at  the  mast-head  of 
whale-ships  returning  to  port  after  a  successful  voyage. 
1888  Malta  Chron.  13  Mar.  in  N.  f,  Q.  7th  Ser.  V.  284  At 
the  mainmast  head  of  the  Alexandra  was  displayed  . .  the 
garland  consecrated  to  weddings  by  naval  custom. 

2.  A  wreath,  chaplet,  or  coronet  of  some  costly 
material,  esp.  of  gold  or  silver  work.  Obs.  exc. 
Hist. 

13. .  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  3234  Hir  hed  was  gayly  dubed  and 
dyght  With  gerlandes  al  of  gold  ful  bright,  la  1366  CHAUCER 
Rom.  Rose  869  Of  orfrayes  fresh  was  hir  gerland,  I . .  Saugh 
never,  ywys,  no  gerlond  yitt,  So  wel  wrought  of  silk  as  it. 
1536  in  Antiq.  Sarisb.(i7ji)  199  A  garland  of  silver  and  gilt, 
set  about  with  stones  of  divers  colours.  1555  EDEN  Decades 
105  Garlandes  of  glasse  and  counterfecte  stoones.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  iii.  73  b,  A  garlande  of 
fine  drawen  gold.  1628-9  Ann.  Barber-Sure.  Lond.  (1890) 
397  Paid  Mr  Greene  the  Gouldsmith  for  the  silver  and  make- 
ing  of  4  new  Garlands  . .  xxli.  1890  YOUNG  Ibid.  506  Four 
very  handsomely  chased  and  wrought  silver  garlands  or 
wreaths  for  crowning  the  Master  and  Wardens  on  Election 
Day. 

3.  A  wreath,  crown,  etc.  worn  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. 

t  a.  A  royal  crown  or  diadem.  Obs. 
[1247  MATTHEW  PARIS  (Du  Cange),  Rex  veste  deaurata,  et 
coronula  aurea,  quas  vulgariter  garlanda  dicitur,  redimitus.] 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (i8io>  331  J>e  garland  Roberd  tok, 
bat  whilom  was  \x  right,  be  lond  forto  loke,  in  signe  of 
kynge's  myght.  a  1400-50  Alexander  818  J>is  renke  &  his 
rounsy  (rai  reche  vp  a  croune,  As  gome  at  has  be  garland  & 
all  be  gre  wonne.  1543  GRAFTON  Contn.  Harding  (1812)  £09 
What  about  y«  getting  of  the  garland,  keping  it,  lesing 
and  winning  again,  it  hath  coste  more  English  blood  then 
hath  the  twise  winning  of  Fraunce.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen. 
IV,  32  b,  Wel  qh  the  prince  if  you  are  kynge  I  wil  haue  the 
garland  and  trust  to  kepe  it  with  the  swerd  . .  as  you  haue 
done.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  in.  ii.  40, 41  Catfs.  Till  Richard 
weare  the  Garland  of  the  Realme.  Hast.  How  weare  the 
Garland?  Doest  thou  meane  the  Crowne?  Cates.  I,  my 
good  Lord.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  i.  619  The  girlond  of  this 
kingdom  let  the  knees  Of  Deity  run  for. 

b.  The  priest's  fillet  or  band  of  wool  worn  in 
token  of  consecration  to  the  service  of  a  god.    Cf. 
FILLET  sb.  \. 

1791  COWPER  Iliad  i.  34  Lest  the  garland  of  thy  god  And 
his  bright  sceptre  should  avail  thee  nought. 

c.  The  wreath  or   crown  conferred   upon   the 
victor  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  games,  or  upon 
the  hero  of  any  great  exploit.     Hence  in  phrases 
(chiefly  fig.},  to  carry  (away],  gain,  get,  win,  go 
away  with  (etc.)  the  garland  —  to  be  the  victor  in 
a  contest,  to  gain  the  victory. 

1500-20  DUNUAR  Poems  1.  20  At  feistis  and  brydallis 
wpaland,  He  wan  the  gre,  and  the  garland.  1587  GOLDING 
De  Mornay  xii.  166  The  Garlond  of  Oke,  he  giueth . .  to  such 
as  . .  first  . .  enter  the  breach,  or  get  vp  vpon  the  wall  of  a 
Towne.  .assaulted.  1593  Q.  ELIZ.  tr.  Boeth.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  81 
As  a  Runner  in  a  race  has  a  guarland  for  which  he  ran,  in 
rewarde.  1596  DANETT  tr.  Comities  VI.  ii.  206  When  war 
beginneth  in  England,  in  ten  dales  or  lesse  the  one  or  the 
other  getteth  the  garland.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  2  At 
the  winning  of  Mitylenas,  Thermvs  honored  him  with  a 
Civike  guirland.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  25  Galen  hath 
wonne  the  Girlond  from  them  all.  1642  FULLER  Holy  /*; 
Prof.  St.  v.  xv.  420  Where  one  gaineth  a  garland  of  bayes, 
hundreds  have  had  a  wreath  of  hemp.  1658  ROWLAND 
Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  910  That  [honey]  which  carries  away 
the  garland  and  is  esteemed  above  the  rest,  is  yellow.  1704 
HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  130  Yet  perhaps  he  [Thucy- 
dides]  has  won  the  Garland  from  all  those  who  have  repre- 
sented many  and  great  affairs.  1725  COATS  Diet.  Her.  (1739) 
s.v.  Crown, There  were  also  among  the  Romans  several  sorts 
of  Crowns,  or  Garlands,  given  to  those  who  had  perform'd 
some  signal  Services  in  War,  and  were  known  by  the  Names 
of  Triumphal,  Civick,Vallar,  Mural,  Naval,  and  Obsidional 
1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xni.  xiii.V.  130  Nor  is  Prince  Karl's 
left  wing  gaining  garlands  just  at  this  moment. 

f  d.  as  worn  by  a  '  May  Queen  ',  or  by  girls  as 
the  prize  of  some  kind  of  competition.  Hence, 
the  girl  who  wears  a  garland.  Obs. 

1691  DRYDEN  Beautiful  Lady  of  May  4  The  garland  was 
given,  and  Phillis  was  queen.  1698  Mem.  St.  Giles's 
(Surtees)  93  Given  the  Lasses  with  the  Garling,  is.  1701 
Ibid.  Given  to  the  Girle  that  had  the  Garland,  is.  6d  1704 
Ibid.  99  Given  the  Two  Garlings,  25.  1706  Ibid.  101  Pd. 
the  Garlands,  is.  6d. 

t  e-  fig-  The  principal  ornament,  the  thing  most 
prized,  '  glory '.  Obs. 

i»i  SPENSER  Ruins  Rome  L'Envoy,  Bellay,  first  garland 

o  ^LP°Ssle  That  France  brought  forth.  —  M.  Hitbberd 
1185  The  Realmes  chiefe  strength  &  girlond  of  the  Crowne. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  i.  188  You  . .  call  him  Noble,  that  was 
now  your  Hate  :  Him  vilde,  that  was  your  Garland.  1637 
u  j  ™t  Sads!"ph.  in.  ii,  Marian,  and  the  gentle  Robin 
Hood,  Who  are  the  crown  and  ghirland  of  the  wood. 

4.  fig.  A  collection  of  short  literary  pieces,  usually 
poems  and  ballads  ;  an  anthology,  a  miscellany 

[1526  Pilgr  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  153!)  24  To  cast  sudie 
floures  &  sentences  as  we  haue  gathered  of  holy  fathers 
sayntes  &  doctours  togyder,  as  in  one  fardell,  or  in  maner 
of  a  garlande.]  16.2  R.  JOHNSON  (title),  A  Crowne  garfand 

?L90n!d;sn  5?£?  £tth^d,ouS  1£-£aSd.snroyal1 sarden- 

1  of  Good  Will  . .  Containing 


into  little  Miscellanies,  under  the  name  of  Garlands  1861 
A.  BissETO»«.V.  Cltapt.  Hist.  Eng.  304  Besides  their  circu- 
lation in  garlands,  broadsheets,  and  miscellanies. 
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5.  The   representation   of  a   garland   in   metal, 
stone,  etc. 

c  1524  ChurchlM.  Ace. St.  Mary  Hill,  London  (Nichols  1797) 
127  Playne  with  a  cover  gilt,  with  a  rose  and  a  garlent  in 
the  bodom.  1838  BRITTON  Diet.  A  rchit.,Garland. .  a  wreath, 
or  chaplet  of  branches,  of  foliage,  or  of  flowers :  also  a 
sculptured  representation  of  them  on  a  frieze  [etc.].  1879 
H.  PHILLIPS  Aiiiiit.  Notes  Coins  3  On  the  reverse  a  garland 
of  olives  encloses  the  words,  Godt  heeft  ons  bewaert. 
b.  Her.  (See  quot.  1882.) 

1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Garland,  or  Chaplet,  is 
formed  of  a  laurel,  flowers,  &c.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist,  ft 
Pop.  ix.  44  Garlands  are  quartered  upon  the.  .monument  of 
Lord  Bourchier.  1882  CUSSANS  Her.  (ed.  3)  113  Chaplet  or 
Garland.  These  terms  are  frequently,  but  erroneously,  used 
to  signify  the  same  object.  A  Chaplet  should  be  composed 
of  four  Roses,  arranged  at  equal  distances  in  a  circle,  the 
intervening  spaces  being  filled  up  with  leaves ;  and  a  Gar- 
land should  be  formed  of  laurel  or  oak  leaves,  interspersed 
with  acorns. 

6.  Something  that  resembles  a  garland  in  circular 
form,  or  in  the  fact  of  surrounding  another  object. 

a.  Arch.  (See  qnot.  1823.) 

a  1490  BOTONER  Itin.  (Nasmith  1778)  221  Latitude  de  le 
garlond  continet  xi  pedes.  1823  WILLSON  Gloss.  Pitgin's 
Spec.  Goth.  Arckit.,  Garland,  a  band  of  ornamental  work 
surrounding  the  top  of  a  spire,  tower,  &c.  1849  WEALE  Diet. 
A  rchit. ,  Garland,  an  ornamental  band  used  in  Gothic  work, 
f  b.  Med.  =  CIRCLE  sb.  8.  Obs. 

1548  RECORDE  Urin.  Physick  x.  (1651)  81  Round  about 
the  edge  of  the  urine  there  appeareth  a  garland,  circle,  or 
ring.  1625  HART  Anat.  Ur.  n.  i.  51  The  garland  or  vpper- 
most  part  of  the  vrine. 

t  C.  A  ring-like  marking  or  band.   Obs. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  11.  1.  210  There  be  other  sortes  of 
Narcissus  founde,  whose  garland  or  circle  in  the  middle  of 
the  flowers  is  white.  1673  Land.  Gaz.  No.  791/4  A  Brown 
and  White  Spanniel.  .a  White  streak  in  the  Forehead,  .with 
a  Garland  about  the  Neck. 

d.  Of  a  target  (see  quot ). 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Garland,  the  ring  in  a  target  in  which 
the  prick  or  mark  was  set.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailer's  WordJik. 

7.  Mining.  (See  quots.) 

.  a  spiral  eroove,  __ 

r  collecting 

d.,  Garland 

also  signifies  a  broad  hoop  of  iron,  or  a  square  frame  of 
wood,  which  is  used  in  coal-pits,  to  hold  on  the  coals  which 
are  last  heaped  on  the  corves  or  gang-waggons.  1883 
GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Garland.  [To  the  same  effect 
as  in  Rees.] 

8.  Naul.  a.  A  band  or  collar  of  rope  ,or  iron) 
used  for  various  purposes;    b.  (also  Mil.)  A  re- 
ceptacle for  shot :  see  also  SHOT-GARLAND  ;  c.  A 
kind  of  net  (see  quot.  1/69). 

a.  1495  Naval  Ace.  Hnt.  F//(i896)  189  Aparell  for  the  . . 
maste  ffeble  . .  Garlandes  of  yron  abought  the  mast  hede. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.,  Garland  in  a  Ship  is  that 
Collar  of  Rope  which  is  wound  about  the  Head  of  the  Main- 
mast to  keep  the  Shrowds  from  galling.     1841  R.  H.  DANA 
Seaman's  Matt.  107  Garland,  a  large  rope,  strap  or  grom- 
met,  lashed  to  a  spar  when  hoisting  it  on  board.      1883 
W.  C.  RussELL-SVuYprj'  Lang.,  Garlands,  fastenings  formed 
of  small  stuff,  used  in  taking  in  and  out  a  mast. 

b.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1720)  I.  543  The  Shot  tumbled 
out   the   Lockers   and   Garlands,     e  1850   Ritdint.  Navig. 
(Weale)  147  Slwt-lockers  or  garlands.  Apartments  built  up 
in  the  hold  to  contain  the  shot.     Also  pieces  of  oak  plank, 
fixed  against  the  head-ledges  and  coamings  of  the  hatch  and 
ladder-ways,  or  against  the  side  between  the  ports,  to  con- 
tain the  shot.     1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  114 
The  round  shot  enclosed  in  a  large  grummet  or  garland. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's^  Word-bk.,  Garland.. m  shore-batteries, 
a  band,  whether  of  iron  or  stone,  to  retain  shot  together  in 
their  appointed  place. 

O.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1776),  Garland,  a  sort 
of  net  . .  used  by  the  sailors  as  a  locker  or  cupboard  to  con- 
tain their  provisions.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-tk. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  garland-forest,  -maker, 
-weaver,    -wreath ;    gar land- like  adj.   and    adv. ; 
garland-wise  adv. ;  garland-flower,  (a)  a  flower 
suited  for  making  garlands,  (b)  (see  quot.  1866) ; 
t  garland  -  rose   (see  quot.)  ;    4  garland  -  seam 
Anat.,l\ie  coronal  suture;  tgarland-thorn,  a  name 
given  by  Gerarde  to  Faliurus  aculeaius  (Christ's 
Thorn),  of  which  Christ's  crown  of  thorns  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made ;  garland-well,  a  well 
at  which  garlands  were  suspended  as  offerings. 

1563  HYLL  Art   Garden.   (1593)  158   Sundry  posie  and 


_i8i9  REES  Cycl.,  Garland ..  a  spiral  groove,  made  be- 
hind and  in  the  stoning  or  ginging  of  a  shaft,  for  collecting 
the  water  which  oozes  out  of  different  strata.  Ibid.,  Garland 


Lneorum,Pleurandra  Cneorum,mA  Erica  persoluta,  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  296  A  close  of  pot-herbs  and  of 
garland  flowers  Goes  up  the  hill-side.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har. 
iv.  cxliv,  The  *garland-forest,  which  the  grey  walls  wear 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Caesar's  head.  1567  MAPLET 
Gr.  Forest  43  It..groweth  round  about  and  "garland  like. 
1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  (1863)  n  With  . .  a  crisp 
and  garland-like  richness.  1552  HULOET,  *Garland  maker, 
stephanoplocus.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tang,  Chape- 
lur,  on  chapeliire,  a  garland  maker,  a  hatmaker  a  stiller 
1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  (1644)  244  Rosemarie,  which  some  call 
the  garland  rose,  or  in  Latins  Rosmarinus  coronaria.  1576 
BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  08  b,  Anointed  about  the  "garland 
seame,  it  taketh  away  all  maner  of  payne  and  ache  of  the 
head.  1397  GERARDE.fiVr&j/Table  Eng.  Names,  "Garland 
Ihorne,  see  Christes  thome.  1849  E.  C.  OTTE  tr.  Hum- 
ooldts  Cosmos  II.  465  note,  The  celebrated  'Garland- 


XX.  xx.  5  From  the  bosome  of  the  burning  sonne  Proceeded 
this,  and  "garland  wise  the  same.     1634  MILTON  Counts  850 


GARLEMENT. 

For  which  the  shepherds  ..  throw  sweet  'garland  wreaths 

into  her  stream. 

Garland  (ga'aland),  v.     [f.  GARLAND  s6.] 
1.  trans.  To  form  (flowers)  into  a  garland,  rare. 
c  1420   Pallad.  on  Husb.  Vlll.  120  Oth'er  garlande  hen 


are   these    early 


[leves]  and  so  depende,  Into  the  wyn  so  thi 
1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  Ded.  iii,  Thine 
wilding  flowers  Though  garlanded  by  me. 

2.  To  crown  with  a  garland,  to  deck  with  gar- 
lands. 


_    .  'ing,  gyrlai 

with  sea  grass.  1785  BURNS  To  Jos.  Smith  ix,  Then  fare- 
weel  hopes  o'  laurel-boughs,  To  garland  my  poetic  brows  ! 
1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  (i8o8>  84  When  garlanding  with 
flowers  His  helm.  1818  KEATS  Endym.  i.  no  A  troop  of 


.  5  They.. 

have  thought  it  enough,  to  garland  the  tombstone  when  they 
had  not  crowned  the  brow. 

b.  said  of  the  material  which  forms  the  garland. 
1602  MARSTON  Ant.  $  Mel.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  58  Let  choyce 

delight  Garland  the  browe  of  this  tryumphant  night.  1816 
L.  HUNT  Rimini  ii.  33  Still  from  tree  to  tree  the  early  vines 
Hung  garlanding  the  way  in  amber  lines.  1832  TENNYSON 
CEnone  99  The  wandering  ivy  and  vine . .  Ran  riot,  garland- 
ing the  gnarled  boughs  With  bunch  and  berry  and  flower 
thro'  and  thro'.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  viii,  A  bough  of 
Christmas  holly,  garlanding  a  boar's  head  on  a  high 
festival. 

c.  transf.  in  nonce-uses.  To  surround  or  deck  as 
with  a  garland. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxvi,  The  Thames,  here  turreted 
with  villas,  and  there  garlanded  with  forests.  1820  KEATS 
Eve  St.  Agnes  xxiv,  A  casement  high  and  triple-arched 
there  was,  All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries,  a  1874 
LONOF.  Hanging  of  Crane  \\,  I  see  the  table.  .Garlanded 
with  guests.  1881  J.  GRANT  Cameron.  I.  iv.  58  A  thatched 
edifice,  garlanded  round  with  dead  wild-cats. 

Hence  Oa'r landed  ///.  a. 

1862  M.  HOPKINS  Hawaii  01  When  the  priests.,  were 
preparing  to  sacrifice  to  them  the  garlanded  ox.  1871  Daily 
Tel.  6  Nov.,  The  May-pole  is  wholly  defunct.  No  milk- 
maids dance  with  garlanded  pails  on  their  heads.  1880 
OUIDA  Moths  II.  33  Her  bed  of  white  satin,  embroidered 
with  garlanded  roses. 

Garlandage  (ga-ilandedj).  rare-',  [f.  OAK- 
LAND sb.  +  -AOEl.]  Display  of  garlands. 

1885  TENNYSON  Balin  q  Balan  80  Woodland  wealth  Of 
leaf,  and  gayest  garlandage  of  flowers,  Along  the  walls  and 
down  the  ooard. 

Garlanding  (gaulandin),  vkl.  sb.  [f.  GAB- 
LAND  v.  +  -ING  "]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GARLAND  ; 
hence  concr.  that  which  forms  a  garland. 

1831  Blackvi.  Mag.  XXIX.  224  Many  a  green  parasite 
trailed  its  fantastic  garlanding  of  verdure.  1873  MRS.  WHIT- 
NEY Other  Girls  xxix.  (1876)  379  These  flung  a  grace  of 
lightness  over  the  closer  garlanding.  1890  Pall  Mall  G. 
5  Mar.  4/3  The  portraits  are  in  a  dark  tint,  and  the  gar- 
landing  and  the  letterpress  in  gold. 

Garlandless  (ga-jlandles) ,  a.    [f.  GARLAND  sb. 

+  -LESS.]     Without  a  garland. 

1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unt.  in.  iv.  186  Dragged  to  his 
altars  soiled  and  garlandless.  1848  in  CRAIG. 

Garlandry  (ga-alandri).  rare.  [f.  GARLAND 
sb.  +  -RY.J  Garlands  collectively,  decoration  com- 
posed of  or  resembling  garlands. 

1853  C.  BRONTE  Gillette  I.  xiv.  255  The  lavished  garlandry 
of  woven  brown  hair  amazed  me.  1889  Century  Mag.  Aug. 
590/2  Ceilings,  .beautiful  with  raised  garlandry. 

Garlandy  (gaulandi),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  GAR- 
LAND sb.  +  -Y 1.]  Resembling  garlands. 

1830  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  iv.  (1863)  250  Art  and 
literature . .  adorning  with  a  wreathy  and  garlandy  splendour 
all  that  is  noblest  in  mind  and  purest  in  heart. 

tGarle,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  Short  f.  GARLAND.] 
A  band  or  streak.  (Cf.  quot.  1673  in  GARLAND 
sb.  6  c.) 

1677  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1239/4  A  middle  sized  Fox  Beagle. . 
a  white  garle  about  her  neck. 

Garle  (ga-il),  v.  dial.  [f.  garle  adj.  :  see 
GABLED.]  (See  quots.) 

a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Garle,  to  mar  butter  in  the 
making,  by  handling  in  summer  with  hot  hands.  This  turns 
it  to  a  curd-like  substance  with  spots  and  streaks  of  paler 
colour,  instead  of  the  uniformly  smooth  consistency  and 
golden  hue,  which  it  ought  to  have.  Mod.,  When  woollen 
clothes,  on  being  washed,  take  a  mottled  appearance,  they 
are  said  by  housewives  to  be  garled,  or  to  have  garled. 

Garle,  obs.  form  of  GIRL. 

Garled  ^a-ild),  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  garle. 
fapp.  some  kind  of  derivative  of  OF.  garre,  garri 
of  similar  meaning.]  Spotted,  speckled  (chiefly  of 
cattle) ;  also  red-garled. 

1501   Will  of  Pitsey  (Somerset  Ho.),  One  cowe  garled. 


1577-36  _, 

deer,  whose  colours  are  oft  garled  white  and  blacke.  1587 
HARRISON  England  in.  xii.  (1878)  II.  78  The  writers  ajso 
diuide  this  stone  into  fiue  kinds  . .  the  fourth  is  garled  with 
diuerse  colours,  among  which  some  are  like  drops  of  bloud. 
1809  BATCHELOR  Ortlioep.  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  133  Gar/d, 
white  thickly  spotted  with  red,  the  outside  spots  small ; 
applied  to  cows. 

tGarlement.  Obs.  rare.  ?  Corrupt  form  of 
garnement,  GARMENT. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  n.  16  Goodly  besene  with  many 
a  riche  garlement. 


GARLIC. 


Garlic  (gaulik).  Forms :  i  gar!6ac,  3,  5  garlec, 
4-5,  7 garleek, 4-6 -lek(e,  (5  -lekke), 4,6-7 -lik(e, 
4-6  -lyk(e,  6-7  -licke,  6-9  garlick,  8-  garlic. 
Also  5  garly ,  garle.  [OE.  gdrltac  (i.  gar  GAUE  sb^ 

+  Uac  LEEK)  ;  the  corresponding  ON.  geirlauk-r 
is  possibly  from  OE.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Allittm  (usually  A.  sati- 
vit m}  having  a  bulbous  root,  a  very  strong  smell, 
and  an  acrid,  pungent  taste. 

Clove  of  garlic  (see  CLOVE  j&*  i).  Oil  of  garlic ',  an 
essential  oil  obtained  from  the  bulb  and  stem  of  the  garlic. 

(  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  34  Genim  cropleac  &  garleac  .. 
jecnuwa  wel  tosomne.  c  1265  I'oc.  Plants  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
558/17  Alleum  . .  garlec.  c  1305  Land  Cokayne  105  in 
E.  E.  P.  (1862)  159  Hi  brinyeb  garlek  gret  plente.  1382 
WYCI.IF  Num.  xi.  5  The  leke,  and  the  vniowns,  and  the 
garlekes  [L.  allia}.  ^1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  644/28  Hoc 
alteum,  garle.  Ibid,  662/12  Hoc  tilleum,  garly.  (1460  J. 
RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  536  Roost  beeff  &  goos  with  garlefc, 
vinegre,  or  pepur.  1522  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court  106 
They  may  garlycke  pyll  . .  Or  pescoddes  they  may  shyll. 
1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresback's  Husb.  n.  (1586)  60  b,  Garlicke 
..groweth  with  a  blade  like  the  Onyon,  but  not  hollow,  the 
stalke  round,  and  the  flowres  in  the  toppe  in  a  round  tuft. 
a  1627  MIDDLETON  More  Dissemblers  iv.  i,  Cap.  Lov'st  thou 
the  common  food  of  Egypt,  Onions?  Dond.  I,  and  Garlick 
too.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)291  Putting  no 
garlick  or  onions  into  the  sauce.  1706  C.  MARSHALL  Garden. 
xv.  (1813)  235  Garlic  is  used  for  both  culinary  and  medicinal 
purposes.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Client.  Org.  Bodies  485  Oil  of 
Garlic  is  extracted  from  the  bulbs  and  stem  of  the  garlic. 
1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  \.  61  If  he  have  not  garlic  to  his 
roast  goose  every  time  he  chooses. 

fig.  1691  New  Discov.  Old  Intreague  xxiii,  Give  them 
their  ancient  Priviledges  agen.  .The  luscious  Garlick  of  the 
former  Reigns.  [Allusion  to  Numbers  xi.  5.]  1843  LYTTON 
Last  Bar.  n.  ii,  Is  it  for  them  to  breathe  garlic  on  the 
alliances  of  Bourbons  and  Plantagenets? 

b.  With  qualifying  words  indicating  different 
species;  esp.  Bear's  Garlic,  see  BEAR  j£.i  10 ; 
Hog's  Garlic  -  prec.  ;  Wild  Garlic  =  CROW- 
GAELIC. 

1538  LELAND  I  tin.  III.  19  Diverse  of  [these]  Islettes  berith 
wyld  Garlyk.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  Ixxxix.  142  Snakes 
Garlick.  Harts  Garlick  or  Stags  Garlick.  Ibid.  143  The 
great  mountain  Garlick  groweth  about  Constantinople.  1626 


1818  Withering*  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  6)  II.  445  A  Ilium  aw- 
peloprasiim  . .  Round-headed  Garlic.  1861  Miss  PRATT 
Flower.  PL  V.  266  Flowering  Great  Round-headed  Garlic. 

f  2.  The  name  of  a  popular  jig  or  farce  of  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Qbs. 

1614  R.  TAILOR  ffog  hath  lost  Pearle  i.  B  ij  b,  Ha.  Youle 
finde  it  worth  Megge  of  Westminster,  althouh  it  be  but 
a  bare  ligge.  Pla.  O  lord  sir,  I  would  it  had  but  halfe  the 
taste  of  garlicke.  Ha.  Garlicke  stinkes  to  this.  1630  J. 
TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  \\.  159  And  for  his  action  he  eclipseth 
quite,  The  ligge  of  Garlick,  or  the  Punks  delight. 

3.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  as  garlic-bed,  -breath,  -eater, 
-god  (with  allusion  to  Juvenal  Sat.  xv.  9),  -head, 
-monger ;  -mortar •,  -odour •,  -pickle,  -sauce,  -seed, 
-seller,  -smell,  -vinegar  \  garlic-eating,  -like  adjs. 
Also  garlic-snail,  a  mollusc  so  called  from  its 
emitting  a  garlic-like  odour. 

1553  HULOET,  *Garlicke  bedde,  allectum.  1606  Choice, 
Chance,  etc.  (1881)  19  With  such  a  *garlicke  breath,  as  would 
haue  poisoned  a  dog.  1663  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  iv.  i, 
What  a  garlick  Breath  my  Lady  Springwell  had  !  1607 
SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  vi.  98  The  breath  of  *Garhcke-eaters.  1884 
E. 


24  Their  *Garlick-Gods,  they 
their  Onyons,  invocations  poure.  1483  Paston  Lett.  III. 
285  A  standing  pece  white  covered,  with  a  white  *garleek 
heed  upon  the  knoppe.  1521  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  202 
Sex  cocliaria  argentea  cum  knoppes  vocatis  garlekhed. 
1616-61  HOLYDAY  Persius  330  To  taste  each  morn  three 
times  a  garlick-head.  1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph., 
Acharn.  11.  v,  If  they  saw  a  cucumber,  .or  garlic-head. 
1816  ACCUM  Chem.  Tests  (iSiB)  221  The  peculiar  *garlic-like 
odour.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vn.  373  Godefray  pe  *garlek- 
mongere.  1602  IVithals1  Diet.  187/2  A  "*garlike  morter, 
Mortarium  alliarinm.  1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem. 
22  It  has  .  .  a  *garlic  odour  and  taste.  1853  HICKIB 
tr.  Aristoph.  (1872)  II.  631  Content  with  *ganic-  pickle. 
1552  HULOET,  *Garlicke  sauce,  alliatum.  1892  GARRETT 
Kncycl.  Cookery  I.  668  Garlick  Sauce.  1657  S. 
Pol.  Fly 
Cath.  A 


PURCHAS 


1657 
Pol.  Flying-Ins,  i.  xv.  94  Bees  gather  .  .*Garlick  -seeds.    1483 


,  .      .  .  .  . 

nel.  150/2  A  *Garleke  seller,  allearius.  1805  Med. 
.  XIV.  428  It  maybe  distinguished  by  its  *garlic  $mell. 
1854  WOODWARD  Mollusca  (1856)  30  A  few  exhale  peculiar 
odours,  like  the  *garlic-snail  {helix  alliaria}.  1892  GARRETT 
Encycl.  Cookery  \.  668  *Garlic  Vinegar. 

b.  esp.  in  popular  names  of  plants,  as  garlic- 
germander,  the  water  germander,  Tcucrium  Scor~ 
dium  ;  garli  c-pear  (tree,  the  American  plant 
Cratxva  gynandra  ;  garlic-sage,  the  wood  sage 
or  germander,  Teucrium  Scorodonia  ;  garlic- 
shrub  (see  quot.)  ;  garlic  (treacle)  -mustard, 
T"  gar  lie  treaclewort,  Sisymbrium  Alliaria  (A/- 
liaria  officinalis)  ;  garlic-tree  (see  quot.)  ;  garlic- 
wort  ~  gar  lie  -mustard. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes,  Scordinm.  .may  be  called 
in  englishe  water  Germander  or  *Garleke  Germander.  1725 
SLOANE  Jamaica  II.  i69_*Garlick  Pear-Tree.  .The  fruit  has 
.  .a  mealy  pulp  .  .  smelling  like  garlick,  whence  the  name. 
1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  (1789)  246  The  thin-leafed  Crateva 
or  Garlick  Pear.  1895  Oraile  Encycl.  II.  208/1  The  garlic 
pear,  .blisters  the  skin.  1597  GKKAKHE  Herbal  \\.  ccv.  535 
Of  Wood  Sage,  or*Garlicke  Sage.  1861 


59 

PI.  IV.  174  Wood  Germander  or  Wood  Sage  . .  often  called 
Garlic  Sage,  because  when  bruised,  it  has  a  slight  odour  of 
garlic.  1866  Treas.  Bat.  520/1  *Garlic  shrub,  Bignonia 
alliacea\  2\$QPetiveria.alliacca.  1861  Miss  PK  ATT  Flower. 
PL  I.  129  *Garlic  Treacle-mustard,  Jack-by-the-Hedge,  or 
Sauce-alone.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  Table  Eng.  Names, 
"Garlicke  TreacTewoort  or  Garlicke  Mustard,  and  his  kinds. 
1882  J[.  SMITH  Diet.  Pop.  Names  Plants,  *  Garlic  Tree,  a 
name  in  Jamaica  for  Cratwa  tapia.  .The  fruit  has  a  strong 
smell  of  Garlic.  1863  PRIOR  Plant-n.  89  *Garlick-wort . . 
Erysimum  Alliaria^  I* 

Hence  Ga'rlic  v.  nonce-wd.,  to  dose  with  garlic. 

1830  tr.  Aristoph.,  Knights  72  Chorus.  Take  this  garlic, 
and  swallow  it  down  without  chewing.  Sausage-seller. 
Why?  Cho.  That,  when  garlicked,  my  friend,  you  may 
fight  the  better. 

Garlicky  (gauliki),  a.  [f.  GARLIC  +  -Y1.] 
Savouring  or  smelling  of  garlic. 

1775  ASH  (citing  HOLLINGS WORTH),  Garlicky,  overgrown 
with  garlick.  1786  Francis,  the  Philanthropist  III.  22 
This  eternal  succession  of  greasy  stews  and  garlicky  ragouts. 
1858  Sat.  Rev.  27  Nov.  536/2  A  Neapolitan  beggar,  .bawls 
his  garlicky  breath  into  the  face  of  his  casual  victim.  1861 
Court  Life  at  Naples  169  There  was  such  a  garlicky  atmo- 
sphere about  the  lady.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879) 
198  A  strong  garlicky  odor. 

Garlits  (gaulits).  ?0fo.  Also  8-9  garliz. 
[From  Gorlitz  in  Prussian  Silesia,  where  there  are 
linen  manufactures.]  (See  quot.  1795-) 

1696  J.  F.  Merchants  Ware-ho.  21  The  next  is  Garlits, 
whereof  there  are  several  sorts  . .  the  first  is  a  blew  whiting 
..There  is  another  sort  of  Ell-wide  Garlits,  which  is  of 
a  bvowner  whiting.  Ibid.  22  Several  sorts  of  brown  Garlits. 
1795  ASH  Suppl.,Gar#s  (in  commerce),  a  kind  of  linen  cloth 
imported  from  Germany.  1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs 
(1821)  124  Linen,  .imported  from  Russia,  Dantzic,  Germany, 
[etc.],  such  as  Dowlas,  Lockrams,  Garlix  \sic\  &c. 

Garment  (ga'rment),  sb.  Forms :  a.  4  gar- 
nyment  (pi.  gamemens),  4-5  garnement,  5 
garneament.  £.  4-  garment,  (6  Sc.  garment, 
-mond,  germo(u)nt).  [a.  OF.  garniment,  garne- 
ment (pi.  garnemens]  equipment,  armour,  vest- 
ments (in  mod.F.  only  mauvais  garnement  rascal, 
or  ellipt.  for  this)  =  OSp.  guarnimiento.  It.  gitar- 
nimento,  f.  Rom.  *givarnire,  OF.  and  mod.F. 
garnir  to  furnish,  fit  out,  equip;  see  GARNISH. 
The  a-forms  were  the  commoner  down  to  c  1500 ; 
the  £-form  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  north.] 

1.  Any  article  of  dress :  in  sing.  esp.  an  outer 
vestment,  a  gown  or  cloak  ;  in  pi.  —  clothes.    Now 
somewhat  rhetorical. 

a.  13. .  Senyn  Sag.  (W.)  2775  He  let  him  make  a  garne- 
ment, Ase  blak  as  ani  arnement.  c  1380  Sir  Ferwnb.  1395 
Ryche  garnymentz  forb  sche  drow,  &  by-tok  hymen  for  to 
were.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxvi.  84  A 
thycke  chosen  garnement  a  trayling  gowne  of  twelue  yerdes 
wyde.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  B  vij  b,  For  her  pour- 
fyls  of  her  garnements  ne  of  her  hodes  ben  not  grete  ynough 
after  the  gyse  that  now  is  used. 

j3.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  521  A  rym  bat  es  ful  wlatsome, 
Es  his  garment  when  he  forth  sal  com.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy 
1366  Pepull,  .no  hede  toke  Ofgolde  ne  of  garmenttes,  ne  of 
goodestonys.  c  1440  Prontf.  Parv.iSyfe  Garment  of  clothe, 
made  of  dyuers  clothys  (P.  colours), pamicia.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Ecclus.  xxvii.  9  Yf  thou  folowest  righteousnes,  thou 
shalt  get  her,  and  put  her  vpon  y°  as  a  fayre  garment.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  in.  vi.  84  You  sir,  I  entertaine  for  one  of  my 
hundred  ;  only,  I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your  garments. 
1651  HOBBES  Leiriath.  in.  xxxiv.  209  Where  extraordinary 
Understanding,  though  but  in  making  [Aaron's]  Garments 
.  .is  called  the  Spirit  of  God.  1732  LEDIARD  Sethos\\.  vin. 
739  He  got  a  sort  of  garment  made  for  each  of  them.  1822 
W.  IRVING  Braceb.  //<z//iii.22, 1  have  a  reverence  for  these 
old  garments.  1886  M.  F.  SHELDON  tr.  Flaubert's  Salammbo 
18  This  garment  . .  swung  down  over  his  shoulders  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  effectually  hide  his  face  in  shadow. 

b.  fig.  The  outward  dress  or  covering  in  which 
anything  is  seen  or  manifested. 

1585  ABP.  SANDYS  Serm.  iv.  77  If  thou  be  cloathed  with 
the  sweete  garment  of  the  sonne  of  God.  a  1631  DONNE 
Semi.  Ixxvi.  768  Gods  garments,  those  Scriptures  in  which 
God  hath  apparelled  and  exhibited  his  will.  1829  CARLVLE 
Misc.  (1857)  "'78  The  veil  and  mysterious  garment  of  the 
Unseen.  1866  G.  MACDONALD^MM.  Q.  Neighb.  xiii.  (1878) 
247  To  put  these  forms  into  the  garments  of  words.  1876 
MOZLEY  Univ.  Serin,  vi.  134  The  . .  garment  of  the  flesh. . 
encircles  the  human  soul,  and  is  the  instrument  of  expression 
to  it. 

2.  Comb.,   as  garment-dyer,   -maker,  -making, 
-trade,  -worker. 

1596  J.  NORDEN  Progr.  Piette  (1847)  173  Be  not  beholden 
to  any  nation  for  such  trumpery,  neither  to  the  garment- 
maker.  1876  ROCK  Text.  Fabr.  i,  i  Other  appliances  for 
garment-making.  1885  Instr.  Census  Clerks  72  [Subdivisions 
of  the  Dyer's  trade]  Clothes,  Garment  Dyer.  1891  Pall  Mall 
G.  19  Nov.  6/3  At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Convention  of 
Garment  Workers  ..  it  was  charged  that  the  Hirsch  Fund 
would  be  a  certain  cause  of  sweating  in  the  garment  trade. 

Garment  (garment),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  dress  or  clothe  ;  chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  garmented. 

1614  CAMDEN  Rein.  233  And  thus  were  they  garmented. 
1633  tr.  Favine's  Theat.  Hon.  ix.  xii.  417  Neither  might 
garment  themselves  but  with  course  Hemp_en  and  Hurden 
cloth.  1861  J.  THOMSON  Ladies  of  Death  vii,  Thou  standest 
garmented  in  purest  white. 
b.  transf.  andy?£. 

a  1347  SURREY  Poems  ^  Compl.  Lover  that  defied  Love  4 
He  clothed  fair  the  earth  about  with  green,  and  every  tree 
new  garmented.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba\\\\.  x,  Garmented 
with  glory,  in  their  sight  Oneiza's  Spirit  stood,  a  1851 
MOIR  Poems,  Dying  Spaniel  v,  When  the  snow-mantle 
garments  the  land.  x86a  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn  Prel.  129 


GARNER. 

Great  volumes  garmented  in  white,  Recalling  Florence, 
Pisa,  Rome. 

Hence  Ga-rmenting  vbl.  sb. 

1614  CAMDEN  Rcjn.  237 There  will  be.  .strange  garmenting 
of  the  body,  not  without  deformitie  of  the  minde. 

Garmentless  'gaumentles),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -J.ESS.1  Without  a  garment. 

1866  F.  HALL  in  H.  H.  Wilson  tr.  Vishnu  Pitrdna  III.  310 
note.  Surrounded  and  guarded  by  garmeiuless  women.  1884 
J.  PARKER  Apost.  Life  III.  250  The  poor,  penniless,  gar- 
mentless  Apostle.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  22  Nov.  575/2  A  Joseph 
who  had  fled  garmentless. 

Garmenture  (ga-rmentiuj).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-UEE.]  Clothing,  array,  attire. 

1832  JAMES  Henry  Mastertoti  xxxvii.  420  AH  the  green 
garmenture  of  summer  was  gone.  1880  Girl's  Own  Paper 
Oct.  590  Cinderella.  .Clothed  in  coarsest  garmenture. 

Garmercye,  var.  GKAMEBCT. 

Garmond,  -mont,  -mount,  obs.  ff.  GARMENT. 

Gam  (ga'in),  sb.  north,  dial.  Also  5  game, 
9  gairn,  gain.  [a.  ON.  garn  =  OE.  geam,  YARN. 
See  also  GAENWIN,  -WINDLE.]  Yarn  or  worsted 
(see  quot.  1876). 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  150/2  Game  (A.  Game  five  3arn), 
pensum.  To  wynd  G&rnz,jitreillare.  1695  KENNETT  Par. 
Antiq.  Gloss.  s.v.  Draw-gere,  Yarn,  still  in  the  North  call'd 
Garn ;  wooll  workt  into  a  thread.  1876  Whitby  Gloss., 
Gain  or  Garn,  woollen  yarn  or  worsted  ;  though  gain  is 
made  of  short  wool  and  is  coarser  [than  worsted]. 

Phrase,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  iii.  298  Ther  is  game  on 
the  reyll  other,  my  dame. 

Garn,  var.  GEBN,  adv. 

Garnade  '.    Obs.     [a.  OF.  (pome)  garnade 
(var.  of  grenate)  =  POMEGRANATE  ;  cf.  GARNET.] 

1.  In  Comb,  apfle-garnade  =  POMEGRANATE. 

13  ..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1044  pe  fayrest  fry  t  bat  may  on 
folde  growe,  As  orenge  &  oj>er  fryt  &  apple  garnade. 

2.  ?  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  so  called  from 
being  compounded  with  pomegranates. 

f  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  465  Garnade 
for  A  mees.  .alay  the  rys  with  joyse  of  pomegarnetes. 

t  Garnade 2.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  garnarde. 
[a.  OF.  (Picard)  garnate,  whence  MDu.  garnate ; 
Verwijs  and  Verdam  conjecture  that  it  may  have 
meant  wine  flavoured  with  pomegranates,  or 
perhaps  wine  from  Grenada.]  A  kind  of  wine. 

?c  1475  Sfr.  lowe  Degre  758  Wyne  of  Greke  . .  Antioche, 
and  bastarde,  Pyment,  also,  and  garnarde.  c  1481  CAXTON 
Dialogues  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  14/6  Vin  dosoye  et  de  garnate. . 
Wyn  of  oseye  and  of  garnade. 

Garnap(pe,  var.  GAKDNAP.  Obs. 

Garnard(e,  obs.  forms  of  GARNER,  GURNARD. 

Garnarde,  var.  GARNADE  2.  Obs. 

Garnary,  var.  GARNERY.  Obs. 

Garneament,  obs.  form  of  GARMENT. 

tGarnel1.  Sc.  Obs.  [A  form  of  GARNER, 
perhaps  influenced  by  F.  grenaille  refuse  corn  : 
see  also  GIRNEL.]  A  granary  or  barn. 

1567  Gen.  Assembly  in  Keith  Hist.  Affairs  Scot.  (1734) 


Scot.  1.  48  Thay  cal  it,  the  Corrtmoune  Barn  or  ga 
Abirdine.    i8ai  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xxxix.  313  He  brought 
in  two  cargoes  to  Irville.  .making  for  the  occasion  a  garnel 
of  one  of  the  warehouses  of  the  cotton-mill. 
b.  attrib.,  as  garnel-house. 

1663  Inv.  Ld.  y.  Gordon's  Furniture,  Item,  in  the  garnel! 
house,  twelff  great  Inglisch  pewder  plaites. 

tGarnel2.  Obs.  rare- -1.  [?  corruption  of  F. 
grenaille  refuse  com.]  An  inferior  kind  of  flour. 

a  1752  DOUGLASS  Brit.  Settlem.N.  Amer.  (1753)  331  Five 
bushels  Wheat  yeilds  (sic)  about  one  hundred  and  three 
quarters  merchantable  Flower :  the  Garnel,  or  second 
Flower,  pays  for  Cask  and  all  other  Charges. 

tGarnel3,  gernel.  Obs.    [a.  Du.  gamaal, 

dial. garneel=^er.  garneele  shrimp;  related  and 
synonymous  forms  are  Du.  dial,  garnaat,  Flem. 
geemaar(t,  High  German  dial,  garnat,  granat, 
garner,  Belgian  and  North  Eastern  F.  grenat,  OF. 
guemette ;  of  obscure  origin  :  see  Wb.  der  Nederl. 
Taal.~\  A  species  of  shrimp. 

1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  (1711)  I.  p.  xxiv,  Lobsters, 
Gernels,  Star-fish,  Maclcrel.  Ibid.  n.  122  Of  the  Garaels  or 
Prawns.  Ibid.  II.  124  Of  the  lesser  Garnel  or  Shrimp. 

Garnement,  obs.  form  of  GARMENT. 

Garnep,  var.  GARDNAP.  Obs. 

Garner  (gaunaj),  sb.  Forms:  3-4  gerner(e, 
4  gerniere,  5  garnar,  6  garnard(e,  -erde,  -yer, 
3-  garner,  [a.  QV.gerner,gernicr,  grenier  store- 
house, garret :— L.  granarium  (usually  granaria 
pi.),  GBANARY,  f.  granum  grain.  Now  less  com- 
mon than  granary,  except  in  rhetorical  language. 
See  also  GARNEL  J,  GARNERY,  GIRNEL.]  A  store- 
house for  corn,  granary. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  85  pet  corn  me  deS  in  to  gerner,  bet 
bitakeneS  be  gode  men  be  scule  bon  idon  in  to  heuene. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4689  Garners  \GStt.  gerneris]  and  granges 
fild  [he]  wit  sede,  Maa  ban  i  wit  tung  can  rede.  1398 
TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvli.  clxviii.  (1495)  711  Whele  is 
throsshen  other  trode  to  haue  the  moost  pure  in  to  bernes 
other  garners.  1496-7  Act  12  Hen,  VII,  c.  13  §  12  The 
same  Corne.  .remayneth  in  the  Berne  Garner  or  in  Stackis. 
1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Hvsb.  i.  (1586)  42  b,  The 
Gamers,  or  corne  loftes,  wherein  your  Corne  thus  threasshed 
and  cleansed  shalbe  layde,  must  stande  hye.  1638  RAWLEV 


GARNER 

tr.  Eaton's  Life  f,  Death  31  Garners,  in  Vaults  under 
Ground,  wherein  they  keepe  Wheat  and  other  Graines. 
111764  LLOYD  Henriade  Poet.  Wks.  1774  II.  238  Their 
garners  bursting  with  their  golden  grain.  1824  LANDOR 
Imag.  COIKI.  (1826)  I.  44  Your  horse  will  not  gallop  far 
without  them,  though  you  empty  into  his  manger  all  the 
garners  of  Surrey.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Oct.  7/2  A  trap- 
door leading  to  a  garner  above  [a  carriage-house]. 

fig-  'S31  ELYOT  Gov.  I.  xiv,  A  gamerde  heaped  with  all 
maner  sciences,  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXVIII.  x, 
He  unclos'd  the  garners  of  the  skies,  And  bade  the  cloudes 
ambrosian  manna  rain.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  i,  Yet  you 
may  be  gathered  into  the  garner  of  mortality  before  me,  for 
the  sickle  of  death  cuts  down  the  green  as  oft  as  the  ripe. 
1877  E.  ARBER  (title)  An  English  Garner:  Ingatherings 
from  our  History  and  Literature. 

t  b.  A  store-house  for  salt.  (F.  grenier  &  set.) 

1493  NcwminsterCartul.  (Surtees)  195,  iiij  Salt  pannes. . 
w'  ally'  apprtenance.  .ij  garners  w'  all  y  grownde  belong- 
ynge  to  3em.  1611  COTGR.,  Gerbier,  a  great  Garner  to 
keepe  salt  in. 

c.  attrib.,  as  garner-house. 

1815  SCOTT  Field  of  Waterloo  6  The  pestilential  fumes 
declare  That  Carnage  has  replenish 'd  there  Her  garner- 
house  profound. 

Garner  (ga'mai),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  store  (com  or  other  products  of  the 
earth)  in  a  gamer.     Now  chiefly  rhetorical. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Nyclwlas  224  We  dare  nocht  bis 
quhet  sel..for..to  the  emperoure  garner  mon  we.  1474 
Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  32  Wheate  is  never  garnered  there. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  in.  iii,  The  harvest  is  reaped  and 
garnered;  Yet  still  we  have  no  bread.  1885  BIBLE  (R.V.) 
Isa.  Ixii.  9  They  that  have  garnered  [1611  gathered]  it  shall 
eat  it.  1803  Advance  (Chicago)  10  Aug.,  The  wheat  was 
being  rapidly  garnered  into  large,  upright,  clay  receptacles, 
holding  20  bushels  each. 

2.  Jig.  To  collect  or  deposit  as  in  a  garner,  to 
make  a  store  of.     To  garner  up,  away :  to  store 
or  lay  up,  to  put  away. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  ii.  57  But  there  where  I  hauegarnerd 
vp  my  heart  . .  to  be  discarded  thence.  1845-6  TRENCH 
Hals.  Lect.  Ser.  11.  ii.  171  The  difficulty  with  which  the 
world  has  ever  persuaded  itself  of  the  death  of  any  . .  with 
whom  it  has  garnered  up  its  dearest  hopes.  1857  HUGHES 
Tom  Brown  l.  i,  Until  the  old  man  with  the  scythe  reaps 
and  garners  them  away.  1866  NEALE  Sequences  ff  Hymns 
82  Where  the  dust  of  Saints  is  garnered. 

3.  intr.  To  accumulate,  to  be  stored  up.  rare. 
1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxxii,  For  this  alone  on  Death 

I  wreak  The  wrath  that  garners  in  my  heart. 

Hence  Ga'rnered ///.  a.,  Ga'rnering  vbl.  sl>. 

1842  LONGF.  Slave  in  Dismal  Swamp  vi,  Fell,  like  a  flail 
on  the  garnered  grain.  1859  TENNYSON  Vivien  (Songi,  The 
. .  little  pitted  speck  in  garner'd  fruit.  1872  MORRIS  Love 
is  enough  (18731  27  But  this  is  the  harvest  and  the  garnering 
season.  1876  —  Sigurd  (1877)  2  His  eve  of  the  battle-reaping, 
and  the  garnering  of  his  fame.  1892  Athenaeum  19  Nov. 
697/1  The  education  of  life  is  but  the  garnering  of  the 
pictures  cast  by  the  few  fragments  of  an  infinite  universe. 

Garnerage  (ga-onaredg).  rare-*,  [f.  GARNER 
sb.  +  -AGE.]  A  garner,  store-house. 

1880  A.  RALEIGH  Way  to  City  56  Earth  is  worshipping 
heaven ;  yielding  up  her  best  fruits  to  that  high  garnerage. 

t  Ga'rnery.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6-7  garnary(o. 
[App.  a  mixed  form  from  GAKNER  and  GRANARY.] 
A  granary. 

1552  HULOET,  Garnarye  or  garner,  cello,  pamaria.  1598 
STOW  Surv.  iii.  (1603)  17  For  the  building  of  Conduits  of 
a  common  Garnery.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  654 
Sicilia,  the  garnene  and  storehouse  of  Italic.  1607  TOPSELL 
Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  398  Plaister  the  walls  of  your  garnery 
therewith. 

Garnesch(e,  -esh,  -essh(e,  obs.  ff.  GARNISH. 
Garnesie  (violet),  var.  GUERNSEY. 
Garnesoin,  var.  GARNISON.  Obs. 
Garnet '  (gavmet).    Forms :  4  gernet,  (4-5  //. 
grenaz),  5  garnette(s),  7  garnat,  6-  garnet, 
[a.  OF'.  *gernat,grenat  (whence  also  MDu.  gar- 
nate,  gernate},  ad.  med.L.  granalum,  according 
to  some  a  transferred  use  of  L.  granatum  POME- 
GRANATE (cf.   next),   the  stone  having   probably 
been  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  colour  to 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit ;  others  consider  it  a  derivative 
of  med.L.  granum,  grana  GRAIN,  cochineal,  red 
dye.    See  also  GRANATE  ^.] 
I.  A  vitreous  mineral,  most  commonly  found  as 
a  distinct  crystal,  and  in  the  form  of  a  rhomboidal 
dodecahedron,  but  also  occurring  in  other  shapes. 
The  precious  garnet  is  of  a  deep  transparent  red 
colour,  and  is  used  as  a  gem. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  v.  25  Ase  beryl  so  bryht,  Ase 
gernet  in  golde,  ant  ruby  wel  ryht.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
xx.  2iq  The  rede  ben  of  Rubies,  and  of  Grenaz  and  of  Ala- 
braundvnes.  1:1460  Emare  156  Deamondes  and  koralle, 
Perydotes  and  crystall,  And  gode  garnettes  bytwene.  ic« 
EDEN  Decades  234  But  [these]  haue  sumwhat  the  colour  of  a 
granate  which  we  commonly  caule  a  garnet.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  11.  39/2  The  Garnet,  the  Cornelian,  are  both  red, 
some  call  them  the  Sardy  stone.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to 


1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  iii.  53  Garnets  were  left 
projecting  from  pedicles  of  felspar. 
2.  attrib.,  as  garnet-colour,  -doublet ;  garnet- 
breasted,  -coloured,  -like,  -red  adjs. ;  also  garnet- 
berry  (see  quot.)  ;  garnet-blende,  a  sulphide  of 
zinc  ;  f  garnet-limpet  (see  quot.) ;  garnet-rook, 


a  rock  consisting  mainly  of  garnet ;  garnet- work, 
ornamentation  composed  of  masses  of  garnets. 

1863  PRIOR  Plant-n.  89  *Garnet-berry,  the  red  currant, 
Rites  rutrum.  1837  DANA  Syst.  Min.  429  Dodecahedral 
"Garnet  Blende  ..  Sulphuret  of  Zinc.  1893  H.  B.  BAILDON 
Rescue,  etc.  81  Golden-eyed  and  'garnet-breasted.  1783 
HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.257  It  is  of  a  very  fine 
deep  'garnet  colour.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  II. 
iii.  25  Those  deep  'garnet-coloured  patches  which  show 
where  the  red  sea-weed  lurks  below.  1893  Daily  N*nvs  20 
Mar.  7/1  Sleeves  and  underskirt  of  garnet-coloured  velvet. 
1649  LOVELACE  Lucasta  Ded.,  So  among  the  Orient  Prize 
(Saphyr-Onyx  Eulogies)  Offer'd  up  unto  your  Fame: 
Take  my  *Garnet-Dublet  Name.  1776  DA  COSTA  Elem. 
Conchol.  \.  21  The  'garnet-limpet  has  ..  many  different 
appearances ;  nevertheless  its  elegant  'garnet-like  semi- 
transparent  eye  or  top  always  characterizes  it.  1838  T. 
THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  415  When  mixed  with  sul- 
phated  peroxide  of  iron,  it  becomes  'garnet-red.  1796 
KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  368  'Garnet  rock  . .  consists 
of  amorphous  garnet,  in  which  trap  quartz,  calcareous  spar, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  blackish  brown  mica  are  found. 
1883  A.  H.  CHURCH  Precious  S/ones  iv.  37  Can  the  same 
praise  be  honestly  given  to  modern  'garnet-work  1 

tGa-rnet*.  Obs.  Also  4-5  gernet(t.  [a. 
OF.  (pome)  garnelte,  gernate  POMEGRANATE  ;  cf. 
G  ARNADE.]  The  pomegranate ;  also  garnet-apple. 

a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  95  Grapus  and  garnettes  gayliche 
beigrewe.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  4724  J?ai  ware  fedd  all  of 
frute  . .  Of  grapis  &  of  gernets.  Ibid.  5238  Lange  lindis  . . 
Growand  full  of  gernetts  &  gracious  frutes.  c  1410  LYDG. 
Life  Our  Lady  xlvii.  (Caxton)  G  iv,  The  garnet  appyl  of 
colour  golden  hewed.  [1673  WEDDERBURN  ISoc.  17  (Jam.) 
Mala  granaia,  apple-garnets.] 

t  Ga'rnet 3.  Obs.  exc.  in  CROSS-GARNET.  Also 

5  garnette(s).     [Of  obscure  origin  ;  it  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  a  corrupted  dim.  of  ONF.  came 
(:— L.  cardinerrt)  hinge.]     A  hinge  of  this  form  H, 
the  upright  part  being  nailed  to  the  support,  and 
the  horizontal  to  the  door,  shutter,  etc. 

1459  Churchw.  Ace.,  St.  Mich.  Cornhill,  For  amendyng  of 
the  garnettes  of  ij  pewes.  1483  Act  i  Rich.  Ill,  c.  12  §  i 
No  merchaunt  Straungier.  .brynge  into  this  Realme.  -keys 
hynges  and  garnettes.  1657  HOWELL  Lcmdinop.  393  To 
hang  by  Jewmews  or  Garnets,  so  that  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  let  down. 

b.  attrib.,  as  in  garnet-hinge. 

1882  in  OGILVIE  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Garnet 4  (gavraet).  Naut.  Also  5  garnett(e. 
[Of  obscure  origin  ;  cf.  Du.  garnaat,  karnaat,  of 
similar  meaning.] 

1.  (See  quot.  1706.) 

1485  Naval  Au.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  68  Hoke  ropes  .  .  ij. 
Gametts  .  .  ij.  yerd  ropes  for  the  top  .  .  ij.  1496  Ibid.  152 
A  payer  of  Garnettes  with  nayles  weyng  xijllf — xvd.  1627 
CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  v.  25  Any  tackell,  Pendant, 
Garnet.  1692  Ibid.  i.  xiv.  64  The  main  Tye  and  fall  of 
the  Garnet.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Garnet  (Sea-term), 
a  Tackle  with  a  Pendant-rope  coming  from  the  Head  of  the 
Main-mast,  and  a  Block  or  Pulley  strongly  fasten'd  to  the 
Mainstay,  to  hoist  all  the  Casks  into  a  Ship,  and  such 
Goods  as  are  not  over-weighty.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk. 

2.  Comb.,  as  garnet-block,  -fall. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shiphiild.  Assist.  113  The  Garnet- 
fall,  a  Tackle  much  used  to  hoist  in  all  the  Stores  and 
Provisions.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit.,  Clue-garnets, 
a  sort  of  tackle  wove  through  a  garnet-block. 

t  Garneter.   Obs.  rare.    Also  5  garnetour, 

6  garnettyer,  garniter.     [a.  OF.  garnetier,  gre- 
netier  the  overseer  of  a  granary  or  of  a  salt-store 
(grenier  a  sel),  f.  grenier,  GARNER,  GRANARY.] 
The  superintendent  of  a  granary. 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  70  One  groome 
garnetour  to  receive,  to  kepe,  and  to  delyver  the  wheete 
comyng  from  the  Countries.  1543  FACET  in  St.  Papers 
Hen.  YIII,  IX.  260  And  the  sajiners  do  gyve  out  of  hande 
15000  muys  of  salt  to  be  delivred  to  his  garnettyers  in 


bring  in  his  accounts. 

Garnetiferons  (gameti-feras),  a.  [f.  GAR- 
NET +  -fer  bearing  +  -ous.]  Producing  garnets. 

1852  TH.  Ross  Humboldt's  Trav.  II.  xvii.  80  note.  The 
great  mass  of  garnetiferous  serpentines,  .form  little  distinct 
mounts.  1895  Naturalist  345  A  block  of  garnetiferous 
schist  was  noted  at  base  of  cliff  near  Cowden. 

Garnett(e,  obs.  form  of  GARNET. 

Garnett  (ga-inet:  v.  [f.  the  surname  Garnett.'] 
trans.  To  prepare  (woollen  waste)  by  means  of  a 
'  Garnett's  machine'  (see  quot.  1886).  Hence 
Oa-rnetted///.  a. 

1886  HARRIS  Tech.  Diet.  Fire  Insurance,  Garnettinr, 
Garnett's  machines  are  employed-in  woollen-mills  for  'pull- 
ing '  or  dressing  and  preparing  oiled  worsted  waste,  for  use 
(either  alone  or  mixed  with  woollen  yarn)  in  the  manufacture 
of  heavy  woollen  cloths.  1894  Times  17  Aug.  9/3  Mungo, 
shoddy,  gametted  waste,  and  carded  waste. 

Garaety  (gaMneti),  a.  rare-1,    [f.  GARNET  sbl 

+  -Y  '.]     Having  the  appearance  of  garnet. 

1875  H.  C.  WOOD  T/ierap.  (1879)  96  There  are  two  officinal 
Tartrates  of  Iron,  both  occurring  in  garnety  scales. 

Garnewyne,  var.  GARNWIN.   Obs. 

Garney  (ga-ini).     (See  quot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Garney,  a  term  in  the 
fisheries  for  the  fins,  sounds,  and  tongues  of  the  cod-fish. 

Garnierite  (gaunieraia).  [Named  (by  Clarke 
1875)  after  Jules  Gamier,  a  French  geologist,  the 
discoverer  of  the  substance  :  see  -ITK.]  A  green 


GARNISH. 

mineral  found  in  New  Caledonia,  a  hydrous  silicate 
of  nickel  and  magnesium. 

1875  Dana's  Min.  App.  ii.  23  The  mineral  . .  should  pro- 
perly receive  the  name  garnierite.  1881  Metal  World  No. 
21.  323  It  is  of  an  apple  or  pear  green  colour,  and  has  been 
called  garnierite  (or  naumeite). 

Garnish  (ga'Jnif),  sb.  Forms:  5  garnyssh, 
-niche,  -nes,  5-6  garnysche  (-nysshe),  -nesh, 
6  garnesshe,  -nyshe,  -nishe,  5-  garnish,  [f. 
GARNISH  z>.!] 

1 1.  A  set  of  vessels  for  table  use,  esp.  of  pewter 
(see  quot.  1587).   Obs. 

1418  Bury  Wills  (Camdeni  3  Item  assigno  eidem  Ricardo 
.  .dimidium  garnyssh  de  vas'  peutr'.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'. 
187/2  Garnysche  of  vesselle  (A.  garniche),£-<ir«//«/«.  1464 
Mann.  <$•  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  273  Item,  the  same  day 
payd  for  a  di .  a  garnyshe  of  vessellys,  viij.  s.  iiij.d.  c  1530  in 
Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  287  Item  deliveryd  oone  garnysshe  of 
silvar  vessel!.  1^7  HARRISON  England  in.  xi.  (1878)  H.  72 
Such  furniture  of  houshold  of  this  mettall  [pewter],  as  we 
commonlie  call  by  the  name  of  vessell,  is  sold  vsuallie  by 
the  garnish,  which  doeth  conteine  twelue  platters,  twelue 
dishes,  twelue  saucers.  1674  JOSSELYN  Voy.  New  Eng.  17 
For  one  garnish  of  peuter  3/.  as.  orf. 

1 2.  Outfit,  dress.  Obs.  rare. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  n.  vi.  45,  I  should  be  obscur'd. 
Lor.  So  you  are,  sweet,  Euen  in  the  louely  garnish  of  a  boy. 

3.  Embellishment  or  decoration  in  general.    Also 
concr.  an  ornament,  ornamental  appendage,    lit. 
and.  fig.  lObs. 

1615  MARKHAM  F.ng.  Housnv.  n.  i.  (1668)  3  Adorn  the 
person  altogether  without  toyish  garnishes,  or  the  gloss  of 
light  colours.  1647  CLARENDON  ContentpL  Ps.  Tracts  (1727) 
383  No  man  being  so  presumptuously  wicked,  as  not  to  put 
on  some  garnish  and  dress  of  virtue  to  impose  on  the 
world.  1683  KENNETT  Erastn.  on  Folly  48  Unsullied 
from  all  artificial  garnish,  a  1708  BEVERIDCE  Priv.  Th.  i. 
(1730)  89,  I  am  so  much  taken  with  the  Garnish  and  seem- 
ing Beauty  of  this  world's  vanities.  1727  BOYER  Diet. 
Angl.-Fr.,  Garnishes  of  Doors,  Gates,  or  Porches,  les 
Omemens,  les  embellissetnens,  les  Fleurons,  dtune  Porte. 

t  b.  Trimming  for  articles  of  dress ;  some  par- 
ticular material  used  for  this  purpose.  Obs. 

1527  Lane.  Wills  (1857)  17,  I  beqweth..to  the  parson  of 
Sanct  Michaellsmygarnech  sarsnet  typett.  c  1540  Church™. 
Ace.  St.  Dttnstans,  Canterbury,  Item  v  yardys  and  di  of 
garnysshe  xiij  d  ob. 

4.  Things  placed  round  or  added  to  a  dish  to 
improve  its  appearance  at  table;  s.\safig.  of  literary 
'dishes'. 

1673  [R.  LEIGH]  Transp.  Rth.  30  Your  Text  isall  Mai-gent, 
and  not  only  all  your  Dishes,  but  your  Garnish  too  is  Pork. 
'734  WATTS  Reliq.  Juv.  (1789)  217  While  the  garnish  of 
some  [dishes]  was  profusely  rich  and  gay,  that  of  others 
was  very  coarse  and  poor.  1764  HARMER  Observ.  vil.^iv. 


147  The  parched  Cicers  . .  are  strewed  singly,  as  a  garnish, 

over  other  dishes.     1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Reft.  (18 

In  a  book  like  this . .  the  sauce  and  the  garnish  are  to  occupy 


1848)  I.  180 


the  greater  part  of  the  dish.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract. 
Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  100  The  roots  [of  beet] .  .form  a  beautiful 
garnish,  and  are  very  much  used  as  a  pickle.  ^  1883  Chr. 
World  28  Dec.  909/4  His  highly-seasoned  polemics,  set  out 
with  such  a  garnish  of  misrepresentation, 
t  b.  ?  Side-dishes ;  also  attrib.  Obs. 

16  . .  FLETCHER  Love's  Pilgr.  n.  iv,  Portly  meat,  Bearing, 
substantial  stuff,  and  fit  for  hunger,  I  do  beseech  jrou, 
hostess,  first ;  then  some  light  garnish,  Two  pheasants  in  a 
dish.  1641  Ovatio  Carolina  18  At  the  South  end  whereof 
(two  yards  distance  from  the  Table),  was  a  Table  of  Garnish, 
of  three  yards  square.  Ibid.  19  Brawne,  fishe,  and  cold  baked 
meats,  planted  upon  the  Garnish  or  Side  Table. 

5.  slang.  Money  extorted  from  a  new  prisoner, 
either  as  a  jailer's  fee,  or  as  drink-money  for  the 
other  prisoners  (abolished  by  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  43, 
5  ia).  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  D  ij  a,  Let  a  poore  man  be 
arrested,  .he  shal  be  almost  at  an  angels  charge,  what  with 
garnish,  crossing  and  wiping  out  of  the  book,  .extortions. . 
not  allowed  by  any  statute,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies ^(1840) 
II.  447  When  such  prisoners  have  paid  the  bailiff's  fees 
and  garnish.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub\i\&  1768  I.  in  Like  a 
fresh  tenant  of  Newgate,  when  he  has  refused  the  payment 
of  garnish.  1727  GAY  Bef gars'  Opera  n.  vii.  (1728)  27 
[Gaoler,  to  a  prisoner]  You  Know  the  custom,  Sir.  Garnish, 
Captain,  Garnish.  1752  Gentl.  Mag.  XXII.  239/2  The 
Sheriffs,  .have  ordered  that  no  debtor  in  going  into  any  of 
the  goals  of  London  and  Middlesex,  shall  for  the  future, 
pay  any  garnish.  1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xxxiii,  Then  the 
Master's  side — the  garnish  came  to  one  piece. 

b.  A  similar  payment  among  workmen ;  also 
maiden-garnish. 

'759  GOLDSM.  Bee  No.  s  F  20  There  are  numberless  faulty 
expenses  among  the  workmen — clubs,  garnishes,  freedoms, 
and  such  like  impositions.  1859  Autobiog.  Beggar  boy  144 
The  good  old  fuddling  times  of  short  turns,  maiden  garnishes, 
and  a  hundred  other  little  imposts.  1865  Slang  Diet.,  Gar- 
nish, footing-money.  Yorkshire.  1896  Daily  Neivs  28  Feb. 
5/4  A  fine  of  four  gallons  [of  beer]  is  called  a  '  garnish  ',  and 
when  a  man  finds  his  first  lot  of  work . .  he  pays  his  '  maiden 
garnish  \ 

II  6.  Prison  slang.  Fetters. 

[Perh.  a  misapprehension.  The  passage  quoted  above 
(sense  5)  from  Gay  Beggars^  Opera  is  followed  by  the 
words  '  Hand  down  those  fetters '.  This  may  have  led 
Johnson  to  assign  a  wrong  meaning  to  the  word.] 

£755  in  JOHNSON.    1893  in  FARMER  Slatig. 

7.  Comb.,  as  garnish-tinselled ^adj.;  alsogarnish- 
bolt  (see  quot.);  garnish-money  (  =  sense  5); 
garnish-nail,  -plate  (see  quots.). 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  I.  043/1  *GarnisA-tolt  (.Build- 
ing), a  bolt  having  a  chamfered  or  faceted  head.  1632  B. 
JONSON  Magn.  Lady  v.  v,  You  are  content  with  the  ten 
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thousand  pound,  Defalking  the  four  hundred  "garnish 
money.  ci66o  in  J.  Brown  Banyan  viii.  182  Five  shillings 
for  sheets,  five  shillings  for  garnish  money,  a  1700  B.  E. 


, 

Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Garnish-money^  what  is  customarily 
^iriit  amongst  the  Prisoners  at  first  coming  in.  1725  in 
New  Cant.  Diet.  iSox  C.  JA.MKS  Milit.  Diet.,  *Garnish- 
nails,  diamond  headed  nails,  formerly  used  to  ornament 
artillery  carriages.  1872-6  VOVLE  it  SrxvSBVOM  Milit. 
Diet.,  f  Garnish-plate,  that  part  of  the  iron  work  of  the 
O.  P.  gun  carriage  which  covers  the  upper  surface  of  the 
brackets.  1801  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Angelinti  i,  The  *gar- 
nish-tinselled  wand  of  Fashion  has  waved  in  vain. 

Garnish,  (ga'inij),  v.    Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  gar- 
nished(-niJV.  Forms:  4garnesche,  5garnesshe, 
•ysche,   5-6    garnisshe,    -ysshe,   6  garnyshfe,    | 
•ishe,  6-  garnish.     In  pa.  t.  and  pa,  pple.  also    j 
4-5   garnyst,   5  garnest,  -isett,  -ized,  -yssed,    | 
5-6  Sc.  giirnixt,  -isit,  -issed.      [ad.  QY.garniss- 
lengthened  stem  of  garnir,  guarnir^   ivarnir  to 
fortify,  defend  (oneself),  provide,  prepare  (mod.F. 
garnir  to  furnish)  »  Pr.  garnir,  OSp.£Wtfr»*r(mod. 
Sp.  gitarnccer),    It.  guamire,  gucrnire,   med.L. 
g(u}arnire.     The  OF.  garnir  had  also  the  sense 
*  to  warn  \ 

The  form  of  the  Rom.  vb.  points  to  adoption  from  a  Teut. 
*ivar)tjan,  prob.  not  identical  with  the  vb.  of  this  type 
meaning  '  to  ward  off,  prevent,  refuse  '  (see  WARN  v.2),  but 
related  to  the  OTeut.  vbs.  *?varn0jan,  *iuarn&jan  (?  origin- 
ally intr.  with  t!ie  sense  '  to  become  aware  '),  represented  by 
OHG.  ivarnf'n,  warndn,  refl.  to  guard  oneself,  provide 
oneself  (MHG.  tvarnen^  trans.,  to  protect,  guard,  mod.G. 
•warnen  to  warn),  OE.  ivarnian  refl.,  to  take  warning, 
beware  (ME.  wernen  trans.  =  WARN  ?'.')>  the  causative 
sense  '  to  make  aware,  warn  ',  appears  in  late  MHG.  and 
ME.  (also  in  MDu,  ivaernen).  These  vbs.  are  cognate 
with  OHG.  (jfurt)  ivarna  precaution,  preparation  (M  HG. 
ivartte  provision),  of  which  the  vb.  adopted  in  Rom.  may 
be  a  derivative.] 

I.  To  furnish,  equip, 

fl.  trans.  To  furnish  (a  place)  with  means  of 
defence  ;  to  garrison  ;  to  supply  with  men,  arms,    j 
and  provisions.  Obs, 

?  1x1400  Morte  Arth.  563  There  salle  appone  Godarde 
a  garette  be  rerede,  That  schalle  be  garneschte  and  kepyde 
with  gude  mene  of  armes.  1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  203 
Panpylonne,  whyche  was  ryght  stronge  of  murayl  and 
towres,  &  garnysshed  wyth  sarasyns.  1536  BELLENDEN 
Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  248  Sic  thingis  done,  he  garnist  al  the 
strenthis  of  Britane  with  men,  munitionis,  and  vittalis. 
1577  HOLINSHED  Hist.  Scot  I.  474/1  The  Earle  of  Derby,. 
should  repayre  to  the  West  borders  to  garnishe  the  same 
for  defence  agaynst  the  enimies.  1786  European  AIa%. 
IX.  184  If  on  the  right  he  garnishes  his  force,  His  left  is 
threatened  by  the  Prussian  horse.  [1845  JAMES  Smuggler 
III.  280  Go  into  the  church  ;  and  garnish  the  windows  with 
marksmen.] 

t  2.  To  equip  or  arm  (oneself)  ;  in  pa.  pple., 
equipped,  armed.  Qbs. 

'!ti  1400  Mortc  Arth.  722  Galyarde  knyghtes  Garneschit 
one  the  grene  felde  and  graythelyche  arayede.  1481 
CAXTON  Godfrey  Iv.  96  Solyman  had  sente  them  in  to  the 
cyte  ffor  to  garnysshe  them  &  make  them  redy.  1533 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot,  II.  13  The  Romanis  than  sic  prattik 
had  in  weir,  And  als  tha  war  so  garnist  in  thair  geir.  1552 
LATIMER  Fruit/.  Serin.  (1584)  318  b,  When  the  Deuill  com- 
meth,  and  findeth  the  heart  of  man  not  weaponed  nor  gar- 
nished with  the  word  of  God.  c  1750  SHENSTONE  Elegies 
xxiii.  21  See,  garnish'd  for  the  chase,  the  fraudful  maid. 

•f*  I),  pass.  To  be  furnished  with  a  retinue  ; 
to  be  attended  or  accompanied.  Obs. 

£1477  CAXTON  Jason  31  b,  The  fayr  Myrro  cam  than  to 
mete  with  Jason  garnisshed  with  a  gracious  maintene.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  v.  cxvii.  02  He  doubted  how  he  was  gar- 
nysshed of  his  meyneyalf  seruantis.  i6oa  PATERICKE  tr. 
Gentitlet  33  Whence  commeth  it  that  yet  Princes  are  well 
attended  on  and  garnished  with  flatterers. 

1  3.  To  dress,  clothe,  esp.  in  an  elegant  fashion. 

1519  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  HI.  Wks.  1220/1  It  maketh 
vs  gooe  much  more  gay  and  glorious  in  sight,  garnyshed  in 
sylke.  1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  \.  55  Ephestion.  .repaired 
vnto  him  with  garments  to  garnishe  him  like  a  king. 

4.  To  fit  out  with  anything  that  adorns  or  beauti- 
fies ;  to  decorate,  ornament,  or  embellish  (with, 
rarely  t^).  f  Also  to  garnish  out.  Now  some- 
what rhetorical  ;  sometimes  with  allusion  to  Rlatt. 
xii.  44. 

13.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1277  pe  gredirne  &  be  goblotes 
garnyst  of  syluer.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1533  Anabite.  .J>at 
was  garnest  full  gay  with  golden  skirtis.  1490  CAXTON  Eney- 
dos  xxi.  76  The  nauye  .  .  whiche  they  haue  garnyshed  wyth 
floures,  and  garlandes.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  i.  iv.  10  Brute 

.  .fomide  it  [the  land],  .garnysshed  with  many  fayre  Ryuers 
and  Stremes.  iga6  TINDALE  Matt.  xii.  44  When  he  is  come, 


building.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  iii.  §  2  (1643)  48  As  the 
outward  heavens  were  garnished  with  Starres.  a  1704  T. 
BROWN  Persius'  Sat.  i.  Prol.,  Wks.  1760  I.  51,  I,  who  never 
..with  Sir  Courtly,  roundelays  Have  made  to  garnish  out 
new  plays.  1820  SCOTT  [yanhoe  iv,  An  under  tunic  of  dark 
purple  silk,  garnished  with  furs.  1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geog. 
Sea  x.  §  464  The  coral  islands,  reefs,  heds,  and  atolls  with 
whiJi  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  studded  and  garnished.  1876 
Miss  BRADDON  J.  Haggard's  Dau.  II.  15  The  kitchen  was 
newly  swept  and  garnished. 

b.  Thepa.  pple.  sometimes  occurs  for:  Furnished 
or  fitted  with  (accessories). 

[Partly  a  Gallicism,  garnir  being  used  in  the  wider  sense 
of  FURNISH  f.  ;  but  in  Eng.  there  is  now  almost  always  a 
reference  to  appearance  rather  than  to  utility.) 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  04  Shutters  . .  garnished  without 
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with  battens.     1773  Cock's  -znd  I'oy.  (1774^  I.  xiii.  175  The    ! 
table  was  garnished  round  with  hot  bread-fruit,  and  plan-    , 
tains,  and  a  quantity  of  cocoa  nuts  brought  for  drink.    1837 
DISRAKLI    Venetta  I.   ii,  Several  small  rooms,  scantily  gar- 
nished with  ancient  furniture.     1863  GI.O.  ELIOT  Rotnola 
i.  i,  A  pedlar's  basket,  garnished  ..  with  small  woman's- 
ware,  such  as  thread  and  pins. 

5.  To  decorate  fa  dish)  for  the  table. 

1693  DRYDEN  Jit-vena? $  Sat.  v.  118  With  what  Expense 
and  Art,  how  richly  drest  !  (•arnish'd  with  'Sparagus,  him- 
self a  Feast.  1741  Compl.  J'\i»i.~  Piece  i.  ii.  in  Garnish 
with  slic'd  Orange  and  curl'd  Bacon  or  Ham  fry'd.  1796 
MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  v.  52  Garnish  the  dish  with  lemon, 
and  send  it  to  table.  1886  M.  F.  SHELDON  tr.  Flaubert** 
Salammbo  4  Roasted  antelopes,  garnished  with  their  horns. 

f  6.  Toadorn  with  any  property  or  quality  (chiefly 
reft,  m  pass.).  Obs. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  883  Werkes  vertuouse  Be 
whilk  garnyst  hire  lif  this  virgine  gloriouse.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Blanchardyn  xiv.  48  By  the  right  grete  vertue  wherpf  he 
was  garnysshed.  1531  ELYOT  Gav.  n.  xxix,  Consailours 
garnisshed  with  lernyng  and  also  experience.  1577^87 
HoUKIHEDC&rVM.  III.  1126/1  Let  him  finallie  be  garnished 
with  the  comelinesse  of  all  vertuous  conditions. 

t7.  trans.  Of  trees:  To  cover  (a  wall,  etc.). 
Also  absol.  Obs. 

1693  EVELYN  pe  la  Quint,  Compl.  Card.  I.  7  The  Walls 
being  Twelve  Foot  high  or  more,  you  must  always  let  one 
Tree  shoot  up  to  garnish  the  Top,  between  two  that  shall 
garnish  the  Bottom.  [Qr'\g.  pour  garnir  lehaut,  entre  deii  x 
qiti  eamiront  If  bas.~\  Ibid.  Gloss.,  To  Garnish  well,  is  said 
of  Wall,  or  any  pallisaded  Trees,  when  they  spread  well, 
and  cover  the  Wall  or  Trelliss  on  all  sides.  1713  J.  JAMKS 
tr.  Le  Blondes  Gardening  43  The  Palisades,  or  Trees  on  the 
Sides,  coming  to  garnish  and  grow  thicker,  will  in  Time 
possess  two  Foot  of  a  Side. 

8.  slang.  To  fit  with  fetters. 

1755  in  JOHNSON.     1893  *n  FARMER  Slang. 
II.  Law.  To  warn.     (Cf.  Sc.  -warnis—warn.) 

9.  trans,  a.  To  serve  notice  on  (a  person),  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  money  belonging  to  a  debtor. 

a  i«>77  SIR  T.  SMITH  Commit).  Eng.  (1633)  136  The 
Sherines  order  in  serving  this  writ  is  to  goe  . .  to  the  land 
and  there  to  garnish  the  partie  by  sticking  up  a  sticke  on 
his  land.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Nov.  5  It  will  be  a  miracle 
if  no  one  finds  out  who  the  trustee  is ;  and  as  soon  as  his 
name  is  known  he  will  be  garnished  to  a  certainty. 

b.  To  serve  (a  person)  with  notice  of  certain 
payments  to  be  made  before  he  can  be  legally  re- 
turned as  an  heir  (abolished  by  6  Geo.  IV,  c.  105). 

1585  Act  27  Eliz.  c.  3  §  3  Scire  facias  shall  be  awarded 
..  to  garnish  the  same  Heir.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
To  Garnish  the  Heir  is  to  warn  the  Heir;  a  Law-term. 

c.  To  summon  (a  person)  as  party  to  a  litigation 
already  in  process  between  others.     Cf.  GARNISH- 
MENT 2. 

Garnished  (gaunijt),  ppl.  a.  [f.  GARNISH  v. 
+  -ED1.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. :  t  Prepared  for 
defence  (obs.)  •  adorned,  decked,  furnished. 

ci44o  Promp.  Pan'.  188/1  Gamyschyd,  gamitus.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  299  Those  two  blessed  refec- 
cyons  . .  whiche  neyther  was  in  delycate  dysshes,  nor  vpon 
ony  table  garnysshed,  but  on  the  grounde.  1533  BELLENDEN 
Lii'y  (1822)  265  [The  Romans]  campit  thame,  with  garnist 
oistis,  on  ane  high  montane.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasin. 
Par.  i  Pet.  8  That  theyr  husbandes  may  be  enticed  by 
their  goodly  garnyshed  maners.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Afns. 
162  A  wel  garnished  garden  of  most  sweete  flowers. 

b.  Her.  Provided  with  appendages  of  different 
(specified)  tincture. 

1705  HEARNE  Collect,  12  Dec.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  126  The  Arms 
of  the  University  of  Oxon  are  A  field  Jupiter,  a  Book 
Expansed  in  Fesse,  Luna,  garnished,  having  seven  Labels 
with  Scales,  Sol,  &  this  Inscription.  1864  BOUTELL  Her. 
Hist.  <$•  Pop.  xxi.  §  5  (ed.  3)  360  A  book  open  ppr.,  gar- 
nished or.  1874  Papworth's  Coats  of  Anns  948  Arg.  a 
buglehorn  garnished  and  stringed  sa. 

Garnish.ee  (gainij?).  Law.  [f.  GARNISH  v.  II 
+  -EE.]  One  in  whose  hands  money  belonging  to 
a  debtor  or  defendant  is  attached  at  the  suit  of  the 
creditor  or  plaintiff. 

1627  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636)  373  If  they  were  delmered 
vpon  other  condition  then  the  defendant  alledgeth,  the 
ganiishee  is  at  no  mischiefe  but  the  defendant.  1674  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.  (,ed.  4),  Garnishes.  1853  T.  I.  WHARTON  Pa. 
Digest  171  Qn&re,  how  is  the  law  when  the  jury  find 
specific  articles  in  the  hands  of  the  garnishee.  1890  Essex 
Chron,  17  Jan.,  His  Honour  found  for  . .  the  garnishee. 

b.  attrib.)  as  garnishee  issue t  order, proceedings > 
summons. 

1882  Standard  4  Feb.  2/4  The  case  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Watkin  Williams,  .on a  "garnishee  issue.  1881  Daily 
News  17  Jan.  3/6  The  plaintiff.,  had  priority  over  the 
holders  of  the  *garnishee  orders.  1894  Times  13  Nov.  13/8 
This  was  an  appeal  from  an  order  made,  .in  certain  '"gar- 
nishee proceedings.  1888  West  Briton  q-  Corniv.  Advert. 
22  Mar.  7/2  A  Garnishee  Case.  .A.  J.,  grocer,  was  sued  on  a 
"garnishee  summons . .  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
pay..  ^15. 

Hence  Garnishe e' ».,  to  attach  or  arrest  a  debtor's 
money  in  this  way  ;  Garnishee'meiit,  the  process 
of  attaching  or  arresting  (cf.  GARNISHMENT). 

1892  Daily  News  22  July  7/1  Their  salary  was  recently 
garnisheed  by  a  person  to  whom  they  owed  commission. 
1896  Columbus  (Ohio)  Di$p.  15  Dec.  9  Employes  who  may 
have  their  wages  garnisheed  for  debt  have  . .  to  show,  .that 
they  are  being  unjustly  dealt  with  in  the  garnlsheement. 

Garnisher  (ga^ni/a-i).    [f.  GARNISH  v.  +  -EB  ' .] 
1.  One  who  adorns  or  decorates, 
c  1515  Cocke  Lortlfs  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  10   Sylke  women, 
pursers,  and  garnysshers.      1598  STOW  Surv.  xxviii.  (1603) 


247  Makers  of  haftes,  and  otherwise  gariu'shers  of  Blades. 
1727  Il/ULKY  vol.  1 1,  (.itirnis/it-r,  lie  that  adorns,  sets  off,  &.C. 

2.  Law,  One  who  attaches  the  money  of  a  debtor 
in  the  hands  of  another  person. 

1889  Times  29  Oct.  3/1  It  was  equally  plain  that  the  gar- 
nishee order  did  not  make  the  garnisher  a  creditor  of  the 
garnishee. 

Garnishing  .ga-anijuj  ,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GARNISH  v. 
-f -IN<;'.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb,  in  various  senses. 
1463  Mann.  <$•  Hoitseh.  £>/.  (Roxb.)  223  Item,  ffor  my 

masteris  speris  gyldynge  and  garneshinge  .xx.d.  1497 
Naval  Ace.  Hen.  £'"//(  1896)  306  Bolte  ropes  for  Garnyshying 
of  the  Ships  sayles  xx.  1551  ROBINSON  Afore's  Utop.  ii. 
(Arb.)  79  But  the  gallant  garnishinge  and  the  beautifull 
settinge  furth  of  it  . .  that  he  left  to  his  posteritie.  1658 
F.  JUNIUS  Paint,  of  Ancients  332  Leaving  the  simplicitie 
of  the  ancients,  began  ne  to  spend  themselves  in  garnishing 
of  their  works.  1691  RAY  Creation  (1714)  105  Architects 
. .  taking  in  Leaves  and  Flowers  and  Fruitage  for  the  gar- 
nishing of  their  Work. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  decorate   or   furnish ; 
also  pi. 


standing,  are  the  garnishings  of  the  soule.  1603  Philotus 
xxvii,  With  doubill  Garnischings  of  gould  And  Craip  abpue 
jour  hair.  1669  BUNVAN  Holy  Citie  160  As  for  the  garnish- 
ing of  these  Foundations,  it  is . .  twofold.  1796  M  R,S.  GLASSE 
Cookery  viii.  145  They  make  a  fine  garnishing,  and  give  a 
dish  a  fine  look.  18*5  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL  Whiteboy  vi.  52 
Tattered  carpets  and  broken  chairs  ; — Such  were  the  chief 
'garnishings'.  1887  STEVENSON  Mem.  fy  Portraits^  v.  82 
He  scorned  al!  flowers  together.  They  were  but  garnishings 
for  ladies'  chimney-shelves. 

b.  attrib. 

1559  MORWVNG  £iwyw.  title-p.,  Balmes,  Oyles,  Perfumes, 
Garnyshing  Waters.  1615  in  Rymer  Foedera  XVIII.  238 
Thirtie  seaven  course  Rubies,  forlie  twoe  small  garnishing 
Perles.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  396/2  A  Pricking  or 
Garnishing  Aul,  this  is  for  to  make  holes  to  adorn  and  to 
garnish  Sadie  Skirts  with  Silk,  Silver,  or  Gold  thrid. 

Garnishment  (gaunijmentx  [f.  GARNISH  v. 
+  -MENT.  Cf.  MDu.  garnisscment,  perh.  from  an 
unrecorded  OFr.  word.] 

1.  Adornment,  decoration. 

1550  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  II.  xxix.  238  All  manner 
of  garnishments  and  apparel  of  silver  and  gold,  such  as 
altar-cloths,  copes,  &c.  1581  J.  BELL  HaddotCs  A  nsw.  Osor. 
A  ij  b,  Surely  for  the  garnishment  of  phrase  ajid  style 
thereof  I  have  no  great  regard.  1632  KARL  OF  CORK  Diary 
in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  I.  (1886)  III.  132  A  garnishment  of 


silver  of  gouldsmythes  worck.  1721  STRYPE  Eccl.  Mem,  I. 
be.  91  Third  persons,  riff-raff  and  others,  standing  in  the 
chambers  for  a  garnishment.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  x,  The 


art  of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  garnishment. 

2.  Law.  A  legal  notice  or  warning,  either  general, 
or  for  the  special  purposes  of  (a]  summoning  a  third 
party  to  appear  in  a  suit,  (b]  attaching  money  in 
the  hands  of  an  heir  or  other  person, 

1585  Act  27  Eliz.  c.  3  §  3  If  the  Heir  do  not  .  .  upon  a 
Garnishment  .  .  shew,  .that  the  Executors  have  sufficient.  . 
to  answer,  .the  same  Debt.  1621  BOLTON  Stat.  Iret.  ^\(Act 
7  Edw,  7F)The  Lieutenant  of  this  land,  .shall  1  ave  power 
to  remove  the  Exchequer  .  .  by  the  garnishment  of  twentie 
and  eight  dayes.  1668  HALE  Pref.  to  Rolle's  Abridgm,  5 
Garnishment  and  Interpleder  were  large  titles  at  Common 
Law,  but  now  much  out  of  use.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Garnishment,  a  Warning  given  to  any  for  his  Appearance, 
for  the  better  clearing  of  the  Cause,  and  informing  of  the 
Court.  1873  Kent's  Comm,  II.  xl.  568  In  which,  by  the 
process  of  garnishment,  the  rival  claimant  is  brought  into 
the  suit. 

Garnishry  (ga'jnijri).  nonce-wd.  [f.  GAK- 
NISII  sb.  +  -BY.]  Garnishment,  adornment. 

1835  BROWNING  Paracelsus  in.  62  Herdsmen,  .whose  eyes 
..Saw  in  the  stars  mere  garnishry  of  heaven.  1868  —  Ring 
fy  Bk.  iv.  545  A  meal  all  meat,  -no  garnishry. 

•fr  Garnison,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  4-6  garni  son, 
-yson,  5  (?  geruyson),  garni  soun,  -esoin.  [a. 
OF.  gamison  (ONF.  warnison:  see  WARNISON) 
defence,  provision,  garrison  («  Pr.  g(u^arnisot 
It.  guamizione,  guarnigiont,  Sp.  gitamicion)t 
f.  garnir  to  fit  out,  GARNISH.] 

The  word  became  obsolete  in  the  t6th  c.,  its  place  being 
taken  by  the  synonymous  GARRISON. 

1.  Defence  ;  means  of  defence. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  F  371  The  gretteste  and  strongeste 
garnyson  that  a  riche  man  may  haue,  as  wel  to  kepen  his 
persone  as  hise  goodes,  is  that  he  be  biloued  amonges  hys 
subgetz  and  with  hise  neighebores.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4204 
Thus  lelousye  hath  enviroun  Set  aboute  his  garnisoun  With 
walles  rounde,  and  diche  depe.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
276/1  Saynt  Augustyn  .  .  fyghtyng  in  deffence  of  trouthe  of 
feythe  and  of  garnyson  of  the  chirche,  surmounted  alle  the 
other  doctours  of  the  chirche.  1489  —  Faytes  of  A.  in.  x. 
187  A  lorde  sente  a  man  of  armes  for  the  garnyson  of  som 
fortresse  of  his  owne. 

2.  Stores  of  victual  for  an  army,  a  besieged 
place,  etc. 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  cxvlii.  177  The  poure  Cristen  men 
that  had  not  in  theyr  howses  garnyson  sufficiant  for  longe 
tyme  they  made  them  to  voyde  the  toun.  1489  —  Faytes 
of  A.  \.  xii.  31  Deffensable  necessaryes  and  al  maner  of 
garnyson.  ?  a  1500  Harbour's  Bruce  xvn.  294  (ed.  Hart 
1616)  With  gret  garnisoun  [Ed  in.  AIS.  warnysone,  Ctimb. 
MS.  varnysmg]  of  vittale. 

3.  A  body  of  men  stationed  in  a  fortress  or  other 
place  for  purposes  of  defence. 

c-  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  F  61  We  conseille  bat  jn  thyn  hous 
thou  sette  sufficeant  garnison  so  that  they  may  as  wel  thy 
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GARNISON. 

body  as  thyn  hous  defende.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  n. 
iii.  95  Hys  garnysons  shulde  yssue  out  of  the  castelles  and 
townes.  1528  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  49  Have  they  of  angels 
eny  garnyson  Ye  god  knoweth  many  a  legion  Att  all  tymes 
theym  to  socoure.  1549  Compl.  JOT.  £p.  Ded.  5  He  pat 
ane  garnison  of  tua  thousand  men  vitht  in  the  toune  of 
sanct  quintyne.  1609  BlBLE(Douay)  i  Kings  xiv.  12  And  the 
men  of  the  garnison  spake  to  Jonathas  and  to  his  esquier. 

b.  1 A  stronghold  or  fortress  occupied  by  armed 
forces.     (Somewhat  doubtful.) 

c  1430  LYDO.  Hors,  Shepe,  %  G.  123  in  Pol.  Ret.  q  L.  Poems 
19  With-owtyn  werr.  .wee  may  nat  saue  and  kepe  our  Right, 
Ouregarnesoins[r'.r.  garisouns]  neoure  castellis  olde.  1:1500 
Melusine  xxi.  128  Telle  vs  what  nombre  of  men  may  yssue 
out  of  all  your  garnysons  the  Fortresses  alwayes  kept.  ?  1520 
BARCLAY  Salust's  Jugitrth  xxxv.  46  On  the  other  syde 
thinhabitauntes  of  the  towne  and  garnyson  resysted  manly. 

c.  In  garnison  =  in  garrison  (see  GAKBISON  sb.  5). 
1583  T.  STOCKER  Civ.  Warrcs  Lmve  C.  ii.  30  a,  Seuen  of 

the  Wallpn  Ensignes,  of  the  nine,  whiche  laie  in  Garnison 
at  Mastright. 

t  Garnison,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  garnizon.  [f. 
prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  garrison  (n  place). 

1583  T.  STOCKER  Civ.  IVarres  Lmve  C.  I.  39  (margin), 
Count  Mansfielde  garnysoneth  Antwerp.  1636  HARRINGTON 
Oceana  (1658'  84  A  Common-wealth  Established  in  her  rise 
upon  Fifty  such  Towers,  and  so  Garnizoned  as  are  the 
Tribes  of  Oceana,  containing  one  hundred  thousand  Elders 
upon  the  Annual!  List,  and  yet  but  an  out-guard. 

Qarnissh(e,  obs.  form  of  GARNISH  v. 

Garniter,  var.  GARNETKR.  Obs. 

Garniture  (ga-jnitiuj).  [a.  F.  garniture  (f. 
garnir  vb.),  which  occurs  in  most  of  the  senses  of 
the  Eng.  word.] 

1.  Furniture,  outfit,  appurtenances. 

1532  HERVET  Xenophon's  Househ.  11768)  38  Pannes, 
caudrons,  and  other  garnitures  of  the  kitchen.  1580 
HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr,  Tong  s.  v.,  La  garniture  tfvn  hct, 
d'vne  espee,  ou  quelqve  chose,  the  garniture  or  furniture  of 
a  bed,  sword,  or  any  other  thing.  1854  MRS.  OLIPHANT 
Magd.  Hepburn  III.  295  The  table  sparkles  with  silver 
cups  and  antique  wealth  of  garniture.  1876  SCHILLER 
Technol.  Diet.  s.v..  Garniture  of  a  boiler,  all  apparatuses 
which  serve  for  the  safety  of  a  boiler,  all  steam-pipes, 
stoking-tools,  etc.). 

b.  Trappings,  harness  (of  horses,  etc.).   1  Obs. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  i.  in.  77  The  garniture  of  the 
Mules  are  but  ordinary.  i8zi  SCOTT  Kenihv.  xxiv,  A  pal- 
frey,  with  a  side-saddle  and  all  other  garniture  for  a 
woman's  mounting. 

2.  Ornament,  trimming,  etc.,  added  to  dress. 
1667  DRYDEN  Maiden  Queen  v.  i,  A  man  of  garniture  and 

feather  is  above  the  dispensation  of  the  sword.  1684 
J.  LtaSirff.  Buffoon  n.  ii,  My  French  garniture,  a  pox 
on  'em,  is  not  yet  arrived  from  Paris.  1706  PHILLIPS  ed. 
Kersey),  Garniture,  the  trimming  of  a  Suit  with  Ribbons, 
precious  Stones,  &c.  as  a  Garniture  of  Diamonds.  1710 
STEELE  Taller  No.  116  P  7  Stomachers,  Caps,  Facings  of 
my  Wastcoat-Sleeves,  and  other  Garnitures  suitable  to  my 
Age  and  Qualiiy.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  vii.  xcv. 
437  A  garniture  of  saphirs,  as  buttons,  sword,  star,  watch, 
snuff-box,  &c.  1840  DICKENS  OldC.  Shop  xxviii,  A  military 
surtout . .  which  had  once  been  frogged  and  braided  all 
over,  but  was  now  sadly  shorn  of  its  garniture.  1897  Globe 
18  Feb.  6/3  At  the  wrists  the  sleeves  ..  are  finished  with  a 
two-inch  garniture  of  violets. 

3.  Ornament,  embellishment  generally. 

1685  CROWNE  Sir  C.  Nice  in,  I  bestow  some  garniture 
on  plays,  as  a  song  or  a  prologue.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.- 
Theol.  iv.  xii.  214  The  suitableness  of  Animals  Clothing; 
and  Garniture  and  Beauty  thereof.  411716  SOUTH  Serm. 
III.  131  Where  real  Kindnesses  are  done,  the  circumstantial 
Garnitures  of  Love  (as  I  may  so  call  them)  may  be  dispensed 
with.  1762  FOOTE  Lyar  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  283  A  man  is 
naturally  permitted  more  ornament  and  garniture  to  his 
conversation  than  they  will  allow  in  this  latitude.  i8» 
LAMB  Etta  Ser.  i.  Mackay  End,  She  happily  missed  all 
that  train  of  female  garniture  which  passeth  by  the  name  of 
accomplishments.  1878  MORLEY  Carlyle  in  Crit.  Misc.  178 
No  verbal  garniture  of  a  transcendental  kind. 

b.  Applied  to  natural  objects  (as  trees,  etc.)  as 
ornaments  of  the  landscape. 

1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  n.  80  This  destroying  of  the 
outward  garniture  of  the  earth  is  but  the  first  onset.  1768 
BEATTIE  Minstr.  i.  ix,  The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture 
of  fields.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  (1861)  56  To  their  right 
lay  the  sedgy  point  of  Blackwell's  Island,  drest  in  the  fresh 
garniture  of  living  green.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks. 
Lliar.  n.  60  The  pomp  and  garniture  of  God's  creation— the 
green  fields  and  the  forest  glades. 

4.  Apparel,  costume,  dress. 

1817  POLLOK  Course  T.  vn,  Gloomy  garniture  of  pur- 
chased woe.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xl.  (1856)  365,  I 
have  never  before  alluded  to  the  garniture  of  my  outer  man 

5.  Trimming  or  dressing  of  a  dish.     Also  fig 
1715  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Sturgeon,  It  may  be    set 

out  with  a  Marinade,  or  other  Garniture.  17*.  WESLEY 
Vks.  (1872)  XIII.  393  This  means  nothing ;  it  is  mere 
garniture  of  the  dish.  1862  GOULBURN  Pen  Relir  i  (1873) 
5  If  he  has  skilfully  dressed  arather  spare  dish  of  knowledge 
with  the  garniture  of  amusement.  1888  FRITH  Anlobiog. 

Garnop,  var.  GARDNAP.  Obs. 

Garnsdorfite  (ga'-mzdjufait).  Min.  [f.  Garns- 
dorfm  Saxony,  where  it  is  found ;  named  by  Brooke 
andMillerm  1852.]  A  synonym  of  PISSOPHANITE 

1852  BROOKE  &  MILLER  Phillips'  Min.  544  Garnsdorfite  ' 
is  found  in  soft  drops.  1861  BRISTOW  Gloss.  Min.  140 
Garnsaorffite,  a  name  for  pissophane. 

Garnsey  (violet),  var.  GUERNSEY. 
t  Garnwin.  Obs.  rare.    [OE.  pant-winde,  {. 
learn  YARN  +  winde  =  OHG.  winla  (G.  winde) 
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winding-wheel,  f.  windan  to  WIND  ;  cf.  T)v..garen- 
•winder,  G.  garmuinde  (LG.  garwinne),  Icel.  garn- 
vinJa.  The  ME.  form  has  the  northern  (Scandina- 
vian) GARN  for  yam.]  =next. 

c 725  Corpus  Gloss.  1735,  Rcponile,  xearnuuinde.  aiooo 
Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  213/11  Conductitm,  gearnwinde. 
14..  Metr.  Voc.  Ibid.  628/1  Game  wyne,  Itirgillum. 
?  14. .  Nominale  MS.  (Halliw. :  A  par  garnwyn,  girgillum. 

Garnwintlle,  yarnwindle.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
Forms :  5  garnwyndil,  garwyndyl(le,  (-elle), 
-wyngyll,  6  garnwindell,  7,  9  garnwindles 
(-winnles).  Also  5  ;aru-,  yer-.  [f.  GARN,  YARN 

Jf-windel  formed  as  instrumental  noun  to  OE. 
windan  to  WIND  ;  cf.  OE.  mindel  basket,  G.  viindel 
swaddling-band,  Sw.  vindel  whirl,  spiral,  ON.  vin- 
dill  wisp,  vimila  to  wind.  So  Ger.  garnwindel 
(i5th  c.)  beside  -winded  A  rotatory  appliance,  on 
which  a  skein  of  yarn  is  placed  in  order  to  be  more 
easily  wound  into  a  ball. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  188/1  Garwyndylle  (S.  garwyndyl, 
or  jarnwyndyl,  /'.  garwyngyll),  firgiltus.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  150/2  A  Garwyndelle  (A.  A  (iarne  qweylle  or  A 
Jarnwyndylle),  deuoljttoriiim,  gergillus.  1674-91  RAY 
Collect,  Words,  Gloss.  Northan.  141  Garn-Windles,  harpe- 
done,  Rhombus.  1878  dimbld.  Gloss.,  Garn  tuinntls,  a 
wooden  cross  from  which  yarn  is  wound  off. 

2.  Comb.,  as  garmvinJle-blades,  -stocks. 

14. .  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  695/35  Hoc  iurgillnnt  [printed 
nirgtlium],  a  par  garnwyndll-blades.  1576  Richmonil. 
Wills  (Surtees)  260  A  spinning  whele . .  ij  garnwindell  stocks. 

II  Garookuh,  garrooka.     (See  quots.) 

1855  OGILVIE  Suppl.,  Garookuh,  a  vessel  met  with  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  . .  In  length  it  varies  from  50  to  100  feet,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  keel  being  only  one-third  the  length  of 
the  boat.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  wotd-bk.,  Garrooka,  a 
fishing-craft  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  Also  in  mod.  Diets. 

Garotte :  see  GARROTTE. 

tGarons,«  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  gar-am  GARUM 
+  -ous.]  Of  or  resembling  GA  HUM. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  ill.  iv.  114  A  different  and 
offensive  odour,  proceeding  partly  from  it's  food,  that  being 
especially  fish,  whereof  this  humor  may  be  a  garous  excretion 
or  a  raucide  [sic]  and  olidous  separation. 

GaroU8(s)e,  obs.  form  of  CAROUSE. 

Gar-pike  (gaupafck).  [formed  after  GARFISH  : 
see  PIKE.]  =  GARFISH. 

177*  PENNANT  Zool.  III.  283  Garpike . .  this  fish,  which  is 
found  in  many  places,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sea- 
Needle.  1849  Zoologist  VII.  2395  The  gar -pike  of  the  western 
rivers.  1866  OWEN  Anat.  Vertebrates  I.  iv.  275  The  Tench, 
the  Garpike,  and  the  common  Eel.  1883  Harper's  Mag. 
Mar.  515/2  The  gar-pike  of  Western  lakes. 

attrib.  1872  C.  KING  Mountain.  Sierra  Nev.  ix.  185 
Savage  fishes,  of  the  garpike  type. 

t  Garqnince.  Obs. 

a  1483  Liter  Niger  in  Housek.  Ord.  (1790^  81  He  res- 
ceyvytn  . .  all  manner  of  spyces  to  make  confections,  gar- 
quinces,  plaates,  sedes,  and  all  other  spycery  nedefull. 

Garr,  obs.  form  of  GAR  sb.  and  v. 

Garran :  see  GARRON. 

Garrat,  obs.  form  of  GARRET. 

Garrawse,  obs.  form  of  CAROUSE. 

1617  F.  MORYSON  /tin.  in.  152  Gentlemen  garrawse  onely 
in  Wine. 

t  Garray.  Sc.  and  north.  Obs.  Also  J  garry. 
[?f.  OF.  gucrrei-er  to  make  war,  to  harry:  see 
WERREYE  v.]  a.  ?  Armed  force,  b.  Commotion, 
disturbance,  noise,  row. 

c  1450  HENRYSON  Part.  Sets/is  270  As  thay  wer  carpand  in 
this  cais  with  knakis,  And  all  the  court  in  garry.and  in  gam. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  viii.  377  Full  soyn  he  will  shape  vs 
to  sheynd,  And  after  vs  send  his  garray.  Ibid.  xiii.  564  He 
made  all  the  garray.  a  1500  Peebles  to  Play  ii.  in  Wits. 
Jas.  I  (1786)  loo  For  reiling  thair  micht  na  man  rest.  For 
garray  and  for  glew.  1606  N.  Riding  Kec.  (1884)  I.  50 
For  making  on  two  several!  Saboath  daies  in  June  last 
drinkinges  and  garries,  whereby  above  the  number  of  c" 
persons  were  assembled  together  with  pipes  and  drummes 
and  dancing  all  the  time  of  Divine  Service.  1725  in  Old 
Leeds  (1868)  70  Therefore  none  were  to  attend  'any  such 
garrays  or  merry  nights '. 

t  Garre,  sb.  Obs.  [Cf.  GARGET,  GARGIL.] 

1678  PHILLIPS,  Garre,  a  kind  of  disease  incident  to  Hogs. 

t  Garre,  v.  Obs.  [Echoic,  but  suggested  by 
L.  garnre ;  ME.  had  also  jarren,  jeorren,  OE. 
fforran,  of  imitative  origin  (see  YARHE  v.);  cf. 
MDu.,  MLG.,  MHG.  garren  of  similar  meaning.] 
intr.  To  growl,  snarl ;  to  chatter,  chide ;  to  chirp, 
twitter.  Hence  Ga  rring  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1382  WYCLIF  3  John  10, 1  shal  moneste  his  werkes,  whiche 
he  doith,  garringe,  or  chidinge  [L.  garriens]  in  to  us.  1387 
TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  II.  159  And  som  vseb  straunge 
wlafferynge,  chiterynge,  harrynge,  and  garrynge  [L.  garri- 
tus}  gnsbayting.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  95  Augurreris  we  calle 
poo  pat  tentun  to  |)e  garring  &  fliyng  of  bnddus.  1587  M. 
GROVE  Pelopsf,  Hipp.  (1878)  106  The  foole  . .  May  sing  and 
garre  as  doth  the  birde  against  a  shower  of  raine. 

Garre,  obs.  form  of  GAR. 

Garret  (gse-ret),  rf.i  Forms :  4  garite,  -yte, 
5  -ytte,  5-6  garett(e,  (5  garet,  gerret),  6  gar- 
rette,  gar(r)it,  6-8  garrat,  6-  garret,  [a.  OF. 
garite,  guerite,  watch-tower  (mod.F.  gufrite  watch- 
tower,  sentry-box,  refuge)  -  Sp.  -garila  (?  from  Fr.), 
Pg.  guarita  ;  of  Teut.  origin,  connected  with  OF. 
guarir,  warir,  to  preserve,  guard,  cure  (mod.F. 
gte/rir  to  cure),  ad.  Teut.  *warjan  to  defend,  pro- 
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tect ;  the  precise  formation  of  the  sb.  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained.] 

•)•  1.  A  turret  projecting  from  the  top  of  a  tower 
or  from  the  parapet  of  a  fortification  ;  n  watch- 
tower.  Obs. 

13. .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  1658  He  be-held  forber  a  lite  To  a 
chaunber  vnder  a  garite.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  9101 

rgarettes  oboven  be  yhates  bryght  Of  be  cete  of  heven, 
lyken  bus  ryght,  Tylle  be  garettes  of  a  cete'  of  gold. 
? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  562  There  saile  appone  Godarde  a 
garette  be  rerede.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  88  She  pulte 
her  in  a  garet  to  see  the  Kinge  Josue  passe.  1598  HARRET 
Theor.  Warres  IV.  iv.  112  Garrits  and  watch  houses,  where 
the.  .Sentinels  are  to  be  placed. 

2.  A  room  on  the  uppermost  floor  of  a  house  ; 
an  apartment  formed  either  partially  or  wholly 
within  the  roof,  an  attic.  From  cellar  to  garret, 
from  garret  to  kitchen,  etc. :  over  the  whole  house. 

1483  CAXTON  Catoii  v  b,  What  shold  auaylle  . .  a  garette 
ful  of  whete  or  a  celer  ful  of  wyn.  1577  B.  GOOGE  litres- 
bach's  Httsb.\.  (1586)  43  In  countreys  that  are  very  wette  and 
watrishe,  it  is  better  to  make  them  [corn  loftsj  in  Garrettes 
as  hie  as  may  be.  1615  BACON  Apophth.  xvii.  Wks.  1859 
VII.  180  My  Lord  St.  Alban  said  that  wise  Nature  did 
never  put  her  precious  jewels  into  a  garret  four  stories  high  : 
and  therefore  that  exceeding  tall  men  had  ever  very  empty 
heads.  1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wits.  (1851)  368  This  is  not  for 
an  unbutton'd  fellow  to  discuss  in  the  Garret,  at  his  tressle. 
1703  MOXON  Mich.  Exerc.  262  Two  Stories  high,  besides 
Cellars  and  Garrats.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  iv.  viii, 
John  Bull,  .ran  upstairs  and  downstairs,  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  garrets,  and  from  the  garrets  to  the  kitchen.  1714  LADY 
M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lit.  to  W.  Montagu  24  Sept.,  If  it  were 
possible  to  restore  liberty  to  your  country  . .  by  reducing 
yourself  to  a  garret,  I  should  be  pleased  to  share  so  glorious 
a  poverty  with  you.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <y  f1'.  III.  219  The 
.  .lodging-house,  where  the  poet  Codrus,  and  his  wife,  were 
permitted  to  hire  a  wretched  garret  immediately  under  the 
tiles.  1828  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  I.  23!  The  news  of  his 
arrival  circulated  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret.  1849  MKS. 


tion  upon  the  advantage  of  living  in  garrets. 
Jig.   1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Horace  in  Land.  132  We'll  talk 
of  our  gambols.  .Till  Phoebus  looks  out  of  his  garret. 

3.  slang,    a.  The  head  ;    esp.  in   phrases  to  be 
wrong  in  one's  garret,  to  have  one's  garret  un- 
furnished, etc.     b.  (See  quot.  1812.) 

1796  Grose's  Diet.  I'tilg.  Tongue,  Garret,  or  Upper  Story, 
the  head.  His  garret,  or  upper  story,  is  empty,  or  un- 
furnished ;  i.e.  he  has  no  brains,  he  is  a  fool.  1812  J.  H. 
VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Garret,  the  fob-pocket.  1840  BARHAM 
Ingol.  Leg.,  Bagman's  Dog,  What's  called  the  claret  Flew 
over  the  garret.  1869  Lonsdalc Gloss.  s.v.,  To  be  ivrang  in 
yan's  Gat-rets,  to  be  wanting  in  intellect,  or  suffering  from 
temporary  delirium, 

4.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  garret-poverty,  -room, 
-stairs,  -story,  -window ;  garret-high  adj. ;  garret- 
wise  adv. ;  garret-look  (see  quot.) ;  garret-master, 
a  cabinet-maker,  lock-smith,  etc.  who  works  on  his 
own  account,  selling  his  manufacture  to  the  dealers 
direct  (cf.  CHAMBER-MASTER). 

1684  DRYDEN  Prol.  to  Disappointment  46  He  hires  some 
lonely  room,  love's  fruits  to  gather,  And  *garret-nigh  rebels 
against  his  father.  1848-52  Dict.Archit.,  *Garret-lock,  the 
term  applied  to  locks  of  the  most  inferior  description, 
because  they  are  made  by  men  of  small  means  who  live  and 
work  in  garrets.  1861  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  II.  376/2 
In  the  shoe  trade  ..  they  are  called  'chamber-masters',  in 
'  the  cabinet-trade  '  they  are  termed  '  *garret-masters '. 
Ibid.  III.  223/3  The  garret-masters  are  a  class  of  small 
'  trade-working  masters ',  supplying  both  capital  and 
labour.  1894  Wtstm.  Gaz.  6  June  2/3  Complaints  made 
by  the  local  Locksmiths'  Trades  Union,  as  to  the  sub- 
letting of  Navy  contracts  to  garret-masters  not  under 
factory  inspection,  i^. .  Addit.  to  Pope  (1776)  I.  117  Again 
my  *garret  poverty  is  shown  By  the  mean  cov'ring  of 
this  Portland  stone.  1671  J.  DAVIES  Sibylls  \.  viii.  23 
There  may  be  some  brain  which  hath  *garret-room  to  re- 
ceive it  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xxiv,  It  was  a  bare  garret- 
room.  1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  oj '  Hearts  (1875)  69  My  aunt 
came  hastily  up  the  'garret-stairs.  1806  FORSYTH  Beauties 
Scotl.  IV.  i  Most  of  them  have  now  what  the  country- 
people  call  a  loft;  i.e.  a  *garret-story.  1611  COTGR., 
Lttcamc,  a  *garret  window,  or  window  in  the  roofe  of  a 
house,  etc.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  II.  531  The 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  still  arranged  *garret-wise. 

t  Garret,  sb.z 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  352  The  Experiment  of  Wood  that 
Shineth  in  the  Darke .  .The  Colour  of  the  Shining  Part,  by 
Day-light,  is  in  some  Peeces  White,  in  some  Peeces  inclining 
to  Red  ;  Which  in  the  Countrey  they  call  the  White  and 
Red  Garret. 

Garret  (gse'ret),  v.  Build.  [Of  uncertain  ori- 
gin ;  cf.  GALLET  v.]  trans.  To  insert  small  pieces 
of  stone  in  the  joints  of  (coarse  masonry).  Hence 
Ga'rreting  vbl.  sb.  (see  quots.  1845  and  1893). 

1845  PARKER  Gloss.  Archil,  (ed.  4),  Garretling,  small 
splinters  of  stone,  inserted  in  the  joints  of  course  masonry; 
they  are  stuck  in  after  the  work  is  built.  Flint  walls  are 
very  frequently  garretted.  1846  Ecclesiologist  VI.  45  The 
old  way  of '  garreting '  flint-work,  that  is,  of  inserting  small 
flint-shivers  in  the  mortar  of  the  joints.  1893  Surrey  Gloss., 
Garreting,  a  species  of  pointing  of  stonework  with  small 
chips  of  stone  in  the  joints. 

Garreted  (gam'-ted),  ///.  a.  Also  6  garyted, 
7-8  garretted.  [f.  GARRET  sb.^  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Provided  with  '  garrets'  (see  GARRET  sb.  i). 

1531  Sara.  Tower  Lond.  in  Bayley  Hist.  Toner  i.  (1821) 
App.  p.  ix,  The  whiche  forsaide  wall  p'te  of  it  to  be  ventyde, 
garyted,  coped,  lowped,  and  also  crestyde.  1602  CAREW 
Corn-wall  121  a,  An  uneasie  landing  place  for  boats . .  fenced 
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with  a  garretted  wall,  c  1630  RISDON  Surv.  Devon  §  192 
1 1810)  202  A  castle  they  have,  garreted  with  turrets  at  every 
corner.  1675  OGILBY  Brit.  55  East  and  West  Looe  . .  to- 
wards the  Sea  are  fenc'd  with  a  Garreted  Wall.  1797 
MATON  West.  Count.  Eng.  I.  262  A  circular  garretted  wall, 
inclosing  some  traces  of  buildings. 

2.  Lodged  in  a  garret,  rare—1. 

1837  WORDSW.  Sonn.  *  They  who  have  seen  the  noble 
R,>m,in'ls  scortt',  Laying  down  his  head,  When  the  blank 
day  is  over,  garreted,  In  his  ancestral  palace. 

Garreteer  (gae-reti®u).  Also  (7  ?garretteir, 
?garitier),8-9garretteer.  [f.  GARRET  sb.  i  +  -EEK.] 
One  who  lives  in  a  garret;  esp.  an  impecunious 
author  or  literary  hack. 

[1650,  1653 :  Examples  of  these  dates  are  prob.  mis- 
prints; see  GAZETTEER  i.]  1720  BENTLEY  Let.  31  Dec. 
Wks.  1836-8  III.  538  Let  other  scribblers  and  garreteers 
take  some  caution  from  his  example.  1739  P.  WHITEHEAD 
Manners  15  Down,  down,  ye  hungry  Garretteers,  descend. 
1824  Black™.  Mug.  XV.  325  If  they  be  not  garretteers, 
living  out  of  the  world,  and  never  seeing  a  newspaper.  1887 
Miss  Hi-:THAM-EmvAKDS  Next  of  Kin  II.  xviu.  248  The 
editorial  '  I  am  very  sorry ' — how  many  garreteers  has  it 
driven  to  suicide? 

attrib.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania  149  Sir 
Southey,  now  chang'd  from  his  garretteer  state,  To  write 
silly  odes,  and  palaver  the  great. 

Garrhial,  var.  GAVIAL. 

tGarrise,  ^-  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  back -formation 
from  GARRISON.]  trans.  To  station  as  a  garrison. 
(Cf.  GARRISON  v.  3.) 

1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  HI,  ii.  287  Your  Lordship  is 
to  assemble  your  forces  together  . .  and  because  they  lye 
dispersed,  for  the  more  expeditions  sake,  to  take  them  in 
your  way  Westward,  as  they  are  garrised. 

Garrison  (gae-risan),  sb.  Forms :  3,  5-8  gari- 
BOII,  3,  6  garyson(e,  4  garis(so)un,  gareisoun, 
geryzoun,  4-5  garysoun,  4-7  garisoun(e,  (5 
garson(e,  6-7  Sc.  garesone,  -oun,  7  guarison), 
5-6  garryson,  (6  garrisoun),  6-  garrison,  [a. 
OF.  garison,  gareison^  guerison  (ONF.  warison 
WARISON),  defence,  safety,  provision,  store,  f.  garir, 
guerir,  to  defend,  preserve,  furnish,  ad.  OHG. 
war/an  to  defend  ( =  OE.  wqrian  WEAR  z;.2). 

Senses  i  and  a  agree  with  the  uses  of  the  French  word. 
The  further  development  is  app.  due  to  confusion  with  F. 
garnison  GARNISON,  which  had  the  same  meanings  of  '  de- 
fence '  and  '  supplies  ',  as  well  as  that  of '  garrison '.  There 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  last  was  ever  a 
common  sense  of  F.  garison  '.  Godefroy  gives  only  one 
quotation  for  it.  It  seems  probable  that  the  specially 
English  sense  of  *  fortress ',  'stronghold*  (see  3),  led  to  the 
identification  of  the  two  words  and  to  the  final  adoption  of 
'  garrison  '  in  place  of '  garnison  \] 

•f*  1.  Store,  treasure ;  donation,  gift.   Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8461  J?e  king  of  Camele  made  pays 
&  an  amirail  al  so  &  3eue  hoin  gret  garison  horn  non  harm 
to  do.  13..  Gaw.  A  Gr.  Knt.  1837  He  nay  bat  he  nolde 
neghe  in  no  wyse  Nauber  golde  ne  garysoun.  a  1400-50 


8'  .  _ 

1 2.  Defence,  protection ;  deliverance,  safety; 
means  of  defence.  Obs. 

c  1320  Cast.  Love  870  God.  .nom  fiesch  and  blood  of  hire, 
to  bringe  His  folk  out  of  prisoun  :  pat  was  vre  garysoun. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3248,  1  can  nat  seen  how  thow  mayst  go 
Other  weyes  to  garisoun.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  Cor.  5  It  is  no  weake  and  feble  thing,  but  a  thing  of 
Gods  owne  doyng,  muche  more  mightie  and  effectual!,  than 
is  any  mans  power  and  garrisons.  1561  T.  NORTON  Catvitfs 
Inst.  \.  46  He  hath  an  innumerable  gard  to  whome  he  hath 
geuen  in  charge  to  trauaile  for  our  safetie,  and  that  so  long 
as  we  be  compassed  with  the  garrison  and  support  of  them 
. .  we  be  without  al  reach  of  hurt. 

3.  fa.  A  fortress  or  stronghold  (obs.).     b.  (from 
sense  4)  A  place  in  which  troops  are  quartered  for 
defensive  or  other  military  purposes;  a  garrison- 
town. 

£•1430  LYDG.  Hors^Shepe^  $  G.lRoxb.)  21  With  oute  werre 
. .  We  may  not  saue  ne  kepe  our  right  Our  garisouns  [v.r. 
garnesoins)  ner  castellis  olde.  1:1440  Promp.  Parv.  188/1 
Garsone,  stronge  place  <//.  garyzone,  or  garzone,  strong 
holde),  municipitim.  ci\tflGolagros  fy  Gaw.  1144  Quhen 
that  Gawyne  . .  Wes  cutnniyn  to  the  caste!  . .  Gromys  of 
that  garisoune  maid  gamyn.  1483  Catk.  Angl.  150/1  A 
li;irison,  mnnici/>iiun,  1494  FABYAN  Chron,  an.  1454  (1533) 
200  a/2,  Lord  Talbot . .  in  defendynge  of  the  kynge's  Gary- 
sons,  was  beset  with  Frensh  men  at  a  place  named  Cas- 
tyllyon.  1568  GKAFTON  Chron.  II.  280  The  tonne  of  New 
Castell  upon  Tyne,  and  in  all  other  garrisons  on  the  marches 
of  Scotlande.  1654  EVKLYN  Mem.  1,1857)  I-  3'4  Went  by 
Newark-on-Trent,  a  brave  town  and  garrison.  1743  CAPT. 
WOODKOOFE  in  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  n.  xx.  88  With  direc- 
tions to  look  for  a  proper  place  to  build  a  garrison.  1759 
KOHKKTSON  Hist.  .Scot.  (1817)  I.  ii.  372  He  ..  with  his  own 
suldiers  invested  Werk  Castle,  a  garrison  of  the  English. 
1799  Med.  Jrnl,  I.  462,  I  would  propose  that  a  ship  of  the 
line.  -l)e  employed  as  a  lazaretto  . .  and  stationed,  .opposite 
the  garrison. 

4.  fa.  A  body  or  troop  of  persons  (obs.).    b.  A 
body  of  soldiers  stationed  in  a  fortress  or  other 
place  for  purposes  of  defence,  etc. 

In  sense  b  the  word  has  taken  the  place  of  the  older 
GARNISON. 

a.  1500-90  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxv.  35  Jonet  the  weido  on 
ane  bussome  rydand  Off  wichiss  with  ane  winder  [7p.r.  won- 
drous] garesoun.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  253  b, 
After  thU  sentence  all  the  garyson  of  the  knyghtesand  tur- 
mentours  gathered  aboute  hym.  a  1533  LD.  BERNKRS  Gold. 
/>'£.  .I/.  „•/  urel.  (1536)  D  iiij,  If  I  leade  garrysons  of  menne  of 
armes.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scef,  III.  150  The  nobillis  all 


in  ane  greit  garesone,  For  the  most  part  passit  out  of  the 
toun. 

b.  154*  UDALL  Erastn.  Apofrh.  161  b,  When  certain 
persones  moued  hym  and  would  naue  had  hym  to  kepe  the 
cities  with  garysons.  .he  saied[etc.].  1587  HOUNSHED  Scot. 
CJwn.  237/1  He  made  the  castle  stronger,  in  which  he 
placed  a  valiant  garrison.  1639  DK.  HAMILTON  in  H. 
Papers  (Camden)  72  If  att  the  same  tyme  the  garisounes 
atl  lieruick  and  Carlyll  mad  inroods  into  the  Countrie. 
17*5  DE  FOE  Pay.  round  World  (18401  280  Strong  forts 
erected.. and  strong  garrisons  maintained  in  them.  1801 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  I.  347  The  garrison 
could  not  remain  in  that  fort  opposed  to  the  fire  of  a  man 
of  war.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  II.  221  He., 
gave  orders  that  the  forts  demanded  should  be  opened  to 
British  garrisons.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  i.  §  2.  15  The 
bulk  of  the  garrison . .  lay  cantoned  along  the  Roman  wall. 
fig.  1548  L».  SOMERSET  Epist.  Scots  Cj,  Hauyng  the 
sea  for  wall,  the  mutuall  loue  for  garrison,  and  God  for 
defence.  1508  DKAYTON  Heroic.  Ep,t  Black  Prince  to 
C'tess  Salisbury  126  Thy  virtuous  thoughts.. Like  carefull 
skouts,  passe  vp  and  down  thy  breast . .  Whilst  al  the  blessed 
garison  do  sleepe.  1644  MILTON  Divorce  (ed.  2)  To  Parl. 
Eng.,  To  inslave  the  dignity  of  man,  to  put  a  garrison  upon 
his  neck  of  empty  and  overdignifi'd  precepts.  1754  COWPER 
Ep.  to  R.  Lloyd  18  A  fierce  banditti . .  That,  .daily  threaten 
to  drive  thence  My  little  garrison  of  sense. 

t  C.  Place  t  town  of  garrison :  a  garrison-town. 

1591  SMAKS.  i  Hen.  VI^  v.  iv.  168  Onely  reseru'd,  you 
claime  no  interest  In  any  of  our  Townes  of  Garrison.  1592 
NASHE  P.  Penilesse  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  79  If  he  haue  beene 
ouer,  and  visited  a  towne  of  Garrison,  a  1613  OVERBUKY 
A  Wife  (1638)  208  He  learnt  his  trade  in  a  Towne  of 
Garison  neere  famish1 1.  1649  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.1)  Wan- 
dering to  see  the  West  C  iv,  For  at  all  places  of  Garison, 
there  is  very  strict  examinations  of  persons. 

5.  Phrases.     In   garrison    [F.    en   garrison] : 
doing  duty  as  a  garrison  or  as  one  of  a  garrison. 
(To  go  or  be  sent)  into  garrison:  to  do  garrison 
duty.     73?  keep  garrison :  to  maintain  a  force  of 
armed  men  in  a  fortified  place  ;    to  be  *  in  gar- 
rison *. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  Hi.  200  Whan  the  souldyours, 
that  Subyon  had  lefte  there  in  garryson,  herde  (etc.].  1548 
HALL  Ckron.t  Hen.  7K,  30  All  the  souldiers  whiche  the 
duke  of  Orleance  had  left  there  in  garrison  to  defend  the 
bridge,  c  1550  Deb.  betw.  Somer  $  Wynt.  39  m  Hazl. 
E.  P.  P.  III.  35  They  haue  no  wyll  to  labour,  in  felde  nor 
in  garysone.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  652/1 
The  Earl  of  Tyrone  is  nowe  accoumpted  the  strongest ; 
upon  him  would  I  lay  8000  men  in  garrison.  1607  DEKKER 
Northiu,  Hoe  v.  Wks.  1873  III.  69  My  husband  is  in  garri- 
son i'  the  Low- Countries.  1707  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4317/2, 
Part  of  their  Troops,  .are  to  remain  in  Garison  there  ;  the 
rest  are  to  go  into  Garison  at  Mantua.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  n.  xv,  His  soldiers  keep  garrison.  1730  A.  GORDON 
Majfefs  Amphith.  176  The  Circus.. in  which  a  certain 
Count  kept  garrison  for  his  own  Security.  1769  ROBERTSON 
Ckas,  y,  VI.  vi.  90  Those  in  garrison  at  Goletta  threatened 
to  give  up  that  important  fortress.  i8oa  C.  JAMES  Milit. 
Diet.  s.  v.,  The  elite  or  flower  of  the  Janissaries  of  Con- 
stantinople is  frequently  sent  into  garrison  on  the  frontiers 
of  Turkey. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  garrison-artillery ',  -bat- 
talion t  -guard)  -gun,  -{-man,  ~f  reaching,  -soldier  ; 
garrison-carriage    (see    quot. ) ;    garrison-hack 
slangt  a  woman  who  flirts  indiscriminately  with  the 
officers  of  a  garrison  (Farmer) ;   garrison-hold, 
possession  or  occupation  by  means  of  a  garrison  ; 
garrison- town,  a  fortified  town  in  which  a  garrison 
is  stationed  ;  f  so  garrison- house. 


then  in  Ireland.  1872-6  VOVLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet. 
(ed.  3)  s.v.  Carriages,  *Garrison  Carriages^  carriages  con- 
structed for  such  guns  and  howitzers  as  are  not  intended 
for  transport,  and  which  are  generally  placed  on  the  ram- 
parts of  a  fortress  [etc.].  1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.^  Misc. 
Tracts  206/2  No  person  under  the  dignity  of  a  chief 
Rajah  has.,  the  honour  of  being  saluted  by  the  *garrison 
guard.  1876  JAS.  GRANT  One  of  the  600  i.  8  The  *garrison 
hacks,  or  passt  belles^  whose  names  and  flirtations  are 
standing  jokes.  1890  Athenaeum  8  Feb.  176/1  The  heroine 
is  a  '  garrison-hack'  1888  W.  CORY  Lett.^  Jrnls.  (1897) 
529  We  are  in  danger  if  we  relax  our  *garrison-hold  of  the 


suffer.. the  greatest  miserie.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep. 
(1861)  I.  226  Without  undervaluing  the  influence,  .of  the 
*garrison  preaching  of  the  German  military  chaplains  in 
the  Netherlands.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  n  The^  Duke 
was  at  great  charge  in  keeping  *Garison  Souldiers  at 
Dresden.  1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Low  C.  Warres  ^443 
The  rest  of  the  Fortifications  upon  that  Coast,  the  Garrison 
Souldiers  that  were  therein,  when  they  fled,  did  overthrow 
and  destroy.  1648  Art.  Peace  ix.  in  Milton's  Whs,  (1847) 
251/1  The  disposal  of  the  forts,  castles,  *garrison-towns. 
a  1656  Br.  HALL.  Rent.  Wks.  (1600)  35  The  Nights  in  those 
Guarison  Towns  . .  brought  me  . .  weakness.  1796  MORSE 
Atner.  Geog.  II.  346  A  strong  garrison  town. 
Garrison  (gse'risan),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
1.  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  garrison,  to  place 
troops  in  (a  fortress,  town,  etc.)  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. 

1569  STOCKER  tr.  Diod.  Sic.  in.  v,  After  he  had  garrisonned 
Sycione.  1665  MANLEY  Grotiits*  Low  C.  Warres  634  They 
Garrison'd  Viseo.  1786  W.  THOMSON  Watson's  Philip  III 
(1830)  261  Garrisoning  and  fortifying  such  of  the  towns 
he  had  taken,  as  were  most  important  for  their  situation 
and  strength.  1840  THIHLWALL  Greece  VII.  315  He.. 
fortified  the  citadel  and  garrisoned  the  port.  1895  Scot. 
Aniiq.  X.  77  In  the  'Forty-five,  Burleigh  Castle  ..  was 
garrisoned  for  King  George. 


fig.  a  1856  H.  MILLER  Paper  on  Cur.  Suite  Fossils 
(1874)  348  Is  bone  a  thing  rather  strongly  garrisoned  by 
vitality,  than  itself  vital  ?  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der,  vn. 
liv,  His  soul  was  garrisoned  against  presentiments  and  fears. 

t  b.  'To  secure  by  fortresses'  (]•)',  to  protect 
with  a  gairison.  Obs. 

1693  G.  STEPNEY  in  Dryden*s  Juvenal  Sat.  viii.  (1697) 
194  Those  Forces  join  Which  Garrison  the  Conquests  near 
the  Rhine.  1797  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  372 
We  have  been  . .  fortifying  and  garrisoning  ourselves  at 
home. 

fc.  intr.  To  establish  a  garrison  or  military 
post.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1726  CAVALLIER  Mem.  in.  163  He  garrison'd  in  several 
Places,  that  he  might  be  the  more  ready  to  disturb  and 
deprive  us  of  all  Means  of  getting  Provisions. 

2.  Of  troops  :  To  occupy  as  a  garrison. 

1645  LD.  PIGBV  in  Lvdloufs  Mem.  (1699)  III.  381  Let 
them,  .enquire  before  they  put  in,  lest  by  any  accident  the 
Enemy  should  have  Garisoned  those  Places  before  we 
come  thither.  1673  RAY  Jonrn.  Low  C.  23  No  great  Town, 
but  well  fortified  and  entrencht,  garrison'd  by  three  Com- 
panies of  Foot.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  IV.  363  The 
other  towns,  which  were  garrisoned  by  the  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, refused  to  receive  him.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  IV.  xvii.  99  The  fort  was  stormed.  The  soldiers  who 
had  garrisoned  it  fled  in  confusion  to  the  city. 

transf.  and  fig.  1646  J.  HALL  Poems,  The  Call  6  I'le 
keep  off  harms,  If  thou'j  be  pleas'd  to  garrison  mine  arms. 
1647  COWLEV  Mistr.  Ixyii,  Since  thou  took'st  it  [my  Heart] 
by  Assault  from  Me.  'Tis  Garison'd  so  strong  with  Thoughts 
of  Thee,  a  1711  KEN  Psyche  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  201 
O  Make  my  Heart  thy  Care.  .No  Rebels  then  will  garrison 
my  Breast.  1833  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  439 
The  convent,  although  spacious,  is  garrisoned  by  only 
seven  monks. 

3.  To  put  ( in  garrison '  or  on  garrison-duty  ;  to 
station  as  a  garrison.     AlsoySg*. 

1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  651/2,  I  would 
wish  the  chief  power  of  the  armye  to  be  garrisoned  in  one 
countrey  that  is  strongest.  16x4  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \\. 
vii.  §  4.  347  Hippos  or  Hippion,  a  Citie  socalled  of  a  Colonie 
of  Horsemen,  there  garnsond  by  Herod.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  1497  Garrisoned  round  about  him  like  a  camp  Of 
faithful  souldiery.  1891  Daily  News  30  Dec.  6/3  He  was 

farrisoned  ..  in  the  highest  of  the  French  forts  on  the 
avoy  Alps. 

Hence  Ga'rrisoned  (town),  furnished  with  or 
defended  by  a  garrison  ;  also  -  garrison  (town)  ; 
Ga-rrisoning  vbt.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  Also  G-a'rri- 
soner,  a  garrison-soldier. 

1658  W.  BURTON  I  tin.  Anton.  121  Much  less  let  him 
marvel  to  find  Baths  in  garrisoned  Towns.  1681  NEVILE 
Plato  Rediv.  241  The  Second  great  Prerogative  the  King 
enjoys,  is  the  sole  Disposal  and  Ordering  of  the  Militia.. 
Garrisoning  and  Fortifying  places  [etc.].  1693  W.  FREKE 
Art  of  War  xiv.  278  Military  Discipline  is  as  necessary  for 
Your  Garrisoners  in  their  Sallies,  as  Your  Field  Souldiers 
in  their  March.  1797  BURKE  Reeic.  Peace  \\i.  Wks.  VIII.  374 
A  garrisoned  sea-town.  1879  BARING-GOULD  Germany  I. 
393  The  garrisoning  army  ._.  consisted  of  10,107  officers, 

353.1 
recruit 

Athenxum  29  De< 
a  garrisoned  town. 

•f  Garriso'nian,  sb.^  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f,  GAR- 
RISON +  -(I)AN.]  One  who  lives  in  a  fort  or 
garrison-town. 

1773  MRS.  GRANT  Lett.fr.  Mount.  (1800)  I.  xxii.  172  All 
the  spirit  that  diverted  you  in  my  description  of  our  gar- 
risonians,  is  evaporated.  1786  Ibid.  (1809)  II.  xxin.  118. 

Garrisonian  (gserisJu'nian),  a.  and  sb?  [f. 
the  proper  name  Garrison  +  -(I)AN.]  A.  adj. 
Pertaining  to  W.  L.  Garrison,  a  leader  in  the 
American  anti-slavery  agitation.  B.  sb.  A  fol- 
lower or  supporter  of  Garrison  ;  an  abolitionist. 

1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches  vi.  in  Garrisonian  antislavery 
movement.  1890  C.  MARTYN  W.  Phillips  160  The  Church 
..had  accused  the  Garrisonians  of  infidelity.  189*  Nation 
(N.  Y.)  30  June  490/2  The  Garrisonian  abolitionists. 

So  Oa-rrisonism,  the  anti-slavery  principles  of 
Garrison ;  abolitionism. 

1848  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894^  I.  125  Theodore  Parker's  letter 
..is  full  of  Garrisonism  from  one  end  to  the  other.  1878 
N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  98  The  wires  of  Calhounism  and 
Garrisonism  were  joined  and  the  war  began. 

I  Ga'rrisonize, "'.  Obs.  rare— l.  [f.  GARRISON 
sb.  4  -IBB.]  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  gairison. 

1657  EARL  MONMOUTH  tr.  Panttas  Pol.  Discourses  176 
Not  being  able  to  garrisonise  or  furnish  so  many  Fortresses 
with  things  necessary. 

t  Ga'rrisonment.  Obs.  rare-1.  ?=  GARRI- 
SON sb.  4. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  44  Set  some  garisonment 
before  the  gate  of  thy  Tabernacle,  to  oppugne  the  dis- 
possessors  of  thy  Tabernacle. 

Garrit,  obs.  form  of  GARRET. 

f  Garritour.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  6  garaitour, 
garitour.  [f.  OF.  garite  GARRET  +  -our  -OR.] 
One  who  occupies  a  '  garret  *  or  watch-tower ; 
a  watchman  on  a  tower  or  wall. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.    in.  Iv,  Than  on  the  wall  ane 

i    garitour  I  considder,  Proclamand  loud  that  did  thair  hartis 

!    swidder.    1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  n.  857  On  the  walheid 

was   gretest   Garaitour    Dame    Chaistitie,    in   armis   most 

actiue.     1580  fnv.  R.  Wardr.  (1815)  301  And  in  the  nedder 

hous  thairof  [the  quhite  toure]  ane  stand  bed  for  the  gam- 

toure. 

Garron1,  garran  (gse-ren).     Forms:    6-9 

i   garran.  :6  garrant.  6-7  garon;  7  guarrent,  gar- 

88-3 


GARRON. 

roon  c,  7.  9  garrone,  7-8  gerran,  8-9  girran), 
6-  garron.  [a.  Gael,  gearran,  Irish  gearrdn.]  A 
small  and  inferior  kind  of  horse  bred  and  used 
chiefly  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

1540  St.  Pafers  Hen.  VIII,  III.  169  That  the  saide 
Fergananym  shall  pay  yerely  to  our  Soverayne  Lorde  the 
Kyng  for  every  horse,  mare,  garrant,  kowe,  oxe,  and  bull  .. 
4,/I?ishe.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Chron.  Irel.  in  Hotixthtd  II. 
156/2  His  cariage  horsses  lwhich  they  terme  garons)  waxed 
faint.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  466  Horses,  Mules,  and  such 
laboring  garrons.  1633  STAFFORD  Fac.  Hib.  (1821)  n.  39 
Three  thousand  Mares  and  Gerrans.  1672  PETTY  Pol.  Anal. 
(1691)41  TheFootmanship . .  is . .  almost  quite  lost . .  every  man 
now  keeping  a  small  Garran  to  ride  on.  1735-6  CARTE  Or- 
monde  I  405  Men ..  whose  horses  were  most  of  them  no  bette 
than  garrons.  1791  A.  YOUNG  Tray.  France  209,  I  thought 

that  the  Irish  garrans  had  no  rivals  on  the  globe.  1846 
McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  299  Neither  carts 
nor  any  other  sort  of  carriage  could  be  used,  the  whole  inter- 
course of  the  country  being  carried  on  by  means  of  Highland 
ponies  or  garrons.  1891  R.  KIPLING  Light  that  failed  11, 
The  seediest,  weediest  Egyptian  garron  offered  for  sale  in 
Cairo  or  Alexandria. 

attrib.  1681  DINELEY  Jrnl.  Tour  Irel.  in  Trans.  Kilkenny 
Archxol.  Soc.  Ser.  II.  I.  175  The  guarrent  horses  many 
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3.  Highway-robbery  performed  by  throttling 
the  victim.  To  tip  the  garrotte :  (slang}  to  use 
this  method  of  robbery. 


of   garran    poney  .,......- — ,  --    K     . 

miserable  breed  that  is  every  where  seen.  1865  CAHLYLK 
Fredk.  Gt.  xm.  xiii.  V.  127  Thick-solcd  peasants  . .  mount 
your  garron  plough-horses. 

Hence  O-a'rronly  a., resemblingthe garron  (breed). 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Imfr.  (1757)  II.  58  Our  ugly, 
crooked,  garronly  Breed. 

Garron2  (garran).  Also  6  Sc.  garrown,  gar- 
rone,  garoun,  7  Sc.  garroun.  [?a.  ONF.  *garron 
=  O¥.jarron  branch  of  a  tree.] 

f  1.  Sc.  1  A  beam  of  wood.  Obs. 

1543  Aberdeen  Reg.  V.  18  (Jam.)  Greit  treis,  rwif  sparris 

farrownis.  1554-5  in  Burgh  Recs.  Edinb.  (1871)  II.  307 
tem,  for  uther  thre  garronis  coft  fra  Robert  Gray  to  be  hand 
spaikkisvj'.  if>\*Bk. Customs'm  Ha/yturton's  LeJger(i86j'> 
308  Garrones,  single  the  hundreth  xii  li.,  dowble  the  hundreth 
xxiiii  li  1615  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  III.  276  Dang  at  his 
hall  dur  with  ane  garroun. 

2.  (More  fully  garron-nail.}  A  kind  of  large  nail. 

1551-3  in  Burgh  Kecs.  Edinb.  (1871)  II.  276  Item  vij" 
garrone  nalis  thairto  ix'.  1833  Lou  DON  Encycl.  Collage 
Archil.  §  1072  The  rafters  to  be..chacked  and  spiked  to- 
gether with  double  garron  nails. 

Garrooka :  see  GABOOKUH. 

tGarrot1.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  F.  gar  rot  'the 
Wythers  of  a  horse,  ike. ;  also,  a  wring,  or  pinch 
in  the  Wythers'  (Cotgr.).]  A  disease  of  horses. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farme  i.  xxviii.  193  For  the  garrot : 
plucke  away  the  flesh  that  is  dead  with  a  sharpe  instrument. 

Garrot  2  (garret).  Also  garrott.  [a..  V.  garrot 
(1757  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  A  sea-duck  ofthe  genus 
Clangula;  esp.  the  Golden-eye  (C.  glaucioti). 
Harlequin  garrot :  see  HABLEQUIN  6. 

1829  GRIFFITH  Canter's  Axim.  Kingd.  VIII.  609  We  may, 
moreover,  separate  [from  the  Lpbate  Duck,  Shaw]  the 
Carrots,  Clangula,  Leach,  whose  bill  is  shorter  and  narrower 
in  front.  1844  Zoologist  II.  314  Golden  eye,  'Garrot', 
Clangvla  chrysophthalmos. 

Garrot 3  (gse'rat).     [a.  F.  garrot :  see  next.] 

1.  Antiq.  A  lever  used  for  winding  a  cross-bow. 
Only  in  mod.  writers,  with  erroneous  explanation. 

18*4  MEYKICK  Antiait  Armour  III.  Gloss.,  Garrotits,  the 
garrot  or  quarrel  for  the  cross-bow.  It  was  also  used  to 
imply  a  lever. 

2.  Surf.  (See  qnot.) 

1845  S.  PALMER  Pentaglot  Diet.,  Garrot,  in  Surgery,  a 
small  cylinder  of  wood,  employed  to  tighten  the  circular 
band,  by  which  the  artery  of  a  limb  is  compressed,  in  order 
to  suspend  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  haemorrhage  from 
accident,  amputation,  or  aneurism.  In  mod.  Diets.) 

Garrotte,  garotte  (garp-t),  sb.  Also  gar- 
rote,  garrot.  [a.  Sp.  garrote  (the  form  now 
prevailing  being  through  Fr.  vb.  garrotter :  see 
GABROTTE  v.)  =  F.  garrot  (from  isthc."  stick, 
spec,  packing-stick,  etc. ;  of  obscure  origin :  cf. 
GAHHON  -.] 

1 1.  '  A  cudgell  to  winde  a  cord  as  carriers  do  to 
packe  their  wantels  with '  (Minsheu).  Obs.  rare. 

1629  J.  M[ABBE]  tr.  Fonseca's  Dey.  Contempt.  236  Thou 
hast . .  nch  furniture  for  thy  horses,  siluer  Garrotes  or  Wrests 
to  packe  vp  and  fasten  thy  Sumpter  vpon  thy  strong  backed 
Mules.  [18*6  Blackw.  Mag.  XX.  82  There  is  another  kind 
of  torture,  employed  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  .When  the 
patient  is  placed  in  this  apparatus,  his  arms,  thighs,  and 
ankles  are  made  fast  to  the  sides  by  means  of  small  cords, 
which  being  tightened  by  means  of  garrots,  or  rackpins 
(called  by  some  the  Spanish  windlass),  in  the  same  manner 
precisely  as  carriers  tighten  the  ropes  that  fasten  down  the 
loads  on  their  carts,  cut  into  the  very  bone.] 
2.  The  Spanish  method  of  capital  punishment 
by  strangulation ;  the  apparatus  for  inflicting  this. 
The  cord  was  originally  twisted  by  means  of  a  garrote  or 
packing-stick  (see  sense  i). 

l6*a  MABBE  Ir.Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  \.  266  Throwing 
a  cord  about  his  necke,  making  vse  of  one  of  the  corners  of 
the  Chayre,  he  gaue  him  the  Garrote,  wherewith  he  was 
strangled  to  death.  1831  SOUTH V{ Penins.  lVarlll.  54  The 
man  was  hanged  and  quartered,  the  woman  strangled  by 
the  garrote.  1837  MAJOR  RICHARDSON  Brit.  Legion  viii. 
(ed.  a)  210,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  death  by 
the  garrot,  at  once  the  most  manly,  and  the  least  offensive 
to  the  eye.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  89  He  next  went 
to  Cuba  . .  was  wounded  and  captured,  but  escaped  the 
garrote  to  follow  Walker  to  Nicaragua. 


the  ticket— and  ( 'fvc  la  Garotte  I.  .Let  them  cly-fake,  we'll 
tip  the  Garotte. 

4.  attrib..  as, garrotte-man,  -robbery. 

i86a  MAYHEW  &  BINSY  Crim.  t'ris.  Land.  5  If  India  has 
its  Thugs,  London  has  its  garotte  men. 

Garrotte,  garotte  (garp-t),  v.    Also  9  gar- 

(r)ote.  [ad.  Sp.  garrotear,  i.  garrote :  see  prec. 
The  prevailing  form  is  due  to  the  equivalent  r. 
garrotter ^\ 

1.  trans.  To  execute  by  means  of  the  garrotte. 
1851  Gentl.  Mag.  Oct.  418  Lopez  . .  was  publicly  garroted 

at  Havannah  on  the  ist  of  September.  1894  Westm.  Gaz. 
21  Nov.  4/3  The  rule  now  is  to  garrotte  culprits  within  the 
walls  of  the  prison. 

2.  To  throttle  (a  person)  in  order  to  rob  him. 

1858  [see  GABROTTING  vbl.  so.\.     1869  J.  GREENWOOD  Sa: 
Curses  Land.  201  A  ruffian,  committed  for  trial  for  garotung 
and  nearly  murdering  a  gentleman.    T»Ofi  Spectator  y>  Aug  , 
Young  ruffians  of  the  class  who  garotte  their  schoolfellows 
to  rob  them.     1896  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  16  Feb.  11/8 
A  man  was  garrotted  last  night  at  Bayard  Street,  New  York. 

b.  transf.  andyig-.  To  strangle. 

1878  R.  JEFFKRIES  Gamekeefer  at  home  viii.  184  This 
happens  when  the  loop,  -has  slipped  and  seized  the  creature 
just  at  the  gills.  It  then  garottes  the  fish.  1893  K.  GRAHAME 
Pagan  Papers  38  Commercialism,  whose  name  is  Jerry,  and 
who  studs  the  lulls  with  stucco,  and  garrotes  the  streams 
with  the  girder. 

Hence  Oarro'tted  ///.  a. 

1860  TYLOR  Anahuac  ix.  347  Garotted  malefactors  sitting 
bolt  upright  in  the  high  wooden  chairs  they  had  just  been 
executed  in. 

Garrotter,  garotter  (garp-tai;.  [f.  GAK- 
ROTTE  v.  +  -ER  '.]  One  who  garrottes. 

1859  SALA   Tw.   round   Clock  (1861)  290    Burkins,  the 
garotter,  who  is  now  in  hold  in  Pentonville  for  his  sins. 
1879  FARRAH  St.  Paul  I.  496  We.  .cannot  read  without  a 
shudder  even  of  the  flogging  of  some  brutal  garotter.    1885 
Law  Times  14  Mar.  348/1  Lord  Bramwcll.. sentenced  many 
a  garrotter  to  the  cat. 

Garrotting,  garotting  (garp-tirj),  vbl.  sb. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -iso  T] 

1.  Execution  by  means  of  the  Spanish  garrotte. 
1890  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Aug.  6/1  In  the  way  of  executions, 

nothing  so  bad  has  been  seen  in  Europe  for  a  long  time  as 
the  garotting  of  Hi^inia  Balaguer,  a  Spanish  murderess,  at 
Madrid. 

attrib.  1890  SAINTSBUKY  in  -V«</  Rev.  Feb.  136  You  go 
to  the  gallows,  the  block,  the  garrotting  chair. 

2.  The  practice  of  throttling  a  person  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing  him. 

1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  xvi.  54  She  pursued  the 

even  tenour  of  her  way  apparently  indifferent  to  everything 

—even  to  a  garotting.    1870  Miss  BKIDGMAN  Ro.  Lyrtne  II. 

j    vi.  134  The  heaviest  weapon  of  defence,  bought  in  the  days 

of  garotting. 

t  Garrnb.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1696  J.  F.  Merchant's  Ware-ho.  35  There  is  Silk  Romals, 
there  is  Romals  Garrub  and  Cotton  Romals  . .  The  Garrub 
is  the  most  deceitful  of  any,  for  they  for  the  ijenerallily  wear 
like  Dirt. 

Garrulance  'gse'rtflans).  rare—1.  [badly  f. 
GARRUL-OCS  +  -ANCE.]  =  GARRULITY. 

1890  MRS.  HUNGERFORD  Born  Coquette  I.  vi.  48  With  all 
the  garrulance  of  youth. 

1  Garmlate,  v.  Obs.  rare~  *.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
late  L.  garruldre,  f.  garml-iis :  see  GARBULOUS.] 
trans.  To  say  or  speak  with  garrulity. 

1656  J.  BOURNE  Def.  Script.  41  Whatsoever  these  Quakers 
garrulate  to  the  contrary. 

t  Garruling,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  late 
L.  garrnlare  :  see  prec.]  The  action  of  chattering 
or  talking  volubly.  In  quot.,  of  a  bird. 

1549  Cumfl.  Scot.  vi.  39  The  garraling  of  the  stirlenc  gait 
the  sparrou  cheip. 

Garrulity  (gar/HIti).  [a.  F.  garrulite,  ad. 
L.  garrulitatem,  i.  garrul-us  :  see  GARRULOUS.] 
The  quality  of  being  gnrrulous,  loquaciousness. 

1581  W.  FULKE  in  Confer,  ill.  (1584)  O  ij  b,  Such  as  are 
1  like  to  proceede  from  a  Fryer,  full  of  impudencie  and 
garrulitie.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  28  Thou  thy 
selfe..with  thy  vaine  babling  and  garrulitie  troubles!  our 
eares.  1671  MILTON  Samson  491  Let  me  here  . .  expiate,  if 
possible,  my  crime,  Shameful  garrulity.  1751  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  141  F  i  The  prudence  of  a  slave,  or  the 
garrulity  of  a  woman,  have  hindered  or  promoted  the  most 
important  schemes.  1788  H.  WALPOLE  Reniin.  i.  6,  I  am 
sensible  of  the  garrulity  of  old  age.  1834  PRINGLE  Afr.  Sk. 
vii.  247  All  alive  with  the  amusing  garrulity  of  monkeys 
and  paroquets.  1859  TENNYSON  Guinevere  309  The  novice 
crying  . .  Shame  on  her  own  garrulity  garrulously.  1869 
PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  ii.  25  Nor  is  this  reticence  balanced  by  the 
garrulity  of  any  other  writer. 

+  Garrnlo'se,  a.  Obs.-°  =next. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Gamilose,  full  of  Talk,  alwaj'S  prating. 

Garrulous  (gae-n/bs),  a.  [f.  L.  garrulus 
talkative  (f.  garrire  to  chatter,  prattle'  +  -ous.] 

1.  Given  to  much  talking ;  fond  of  indulging  in 
talk  or  chatter ;  loquacious,  talkative. 

fi6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  in.  Comm.  48  Where  they  were 
graue  and  wise  Counsellors,  to  make  them  garrulous,  as 
Grasshoppers  are  stridulous;  that  application  holdeth  not 


GARSTON. 

in  these  old  men,  though  some  old  men  are  so.  1730-46 
THOMSON  Autumn  1231  Age.  .garrulous,  recounts  The  feats 
of  youth.  1788  H.  WALPOLE  Reniin.  vii.  46  Such  anecdotes 
.  .have  not  yet  emerged  into  publicity  from  the  farte-feuillcs 
of  such  garrulous  Brantdntcs  as  myself.  1820  W.  IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.  II.  176  The  house  is  shown  by  a  garrulous  old 
lady  in  a  frosty  red  face.  1876  BLACK  Madcap  V.  xviii.  162 
The  garrulous  ancient  was  for  once  holding  his  tongue. 

b.  transf.  Of  birds  and  inanimate  things:  Chat- 
tering or  babbling.  [So  L.  xarruhis.} 

1854  TENNYSON  To  F.  D.  Maurice  v,  You'll . .  only  hear 
the  magpie  gossip  Garrulous  under  a  roof  of  pine.  1854 
PATMOKE  Anfcl  in  Ha.  i.  n.  x.  (1879)  239  Birds  grew 
garrulous  in  the  grove.  1877  I..  MORKIS  Epic  Hades  II.  177 
The  stream  stayed  Its  garrulous  tongue. 

2.  Of  speech  or  talk  :  Characterized  by  garrulity; 
full  of  long  rambling  statements,  wordy. 

1838-9  HALLA.M  His/.  Lit.  IV.  i.  tv.  §  16.  9  In  a  desultory 
and  almost  garrulous  strain,  Bentley  pours  forth  an  immense 
store  of  novel  learning.  1847  DISRAELI  Tancred  II.  ii, 
Colonel  Brace  was  indulging  in  his  garrulous  comments. 
1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cm?.  11876)  I.  iv.  149  A. .very 
discursive  and  garrulous  history  of  the  time.  1873  BLACK 
Pr.  Thule  (1874)  6  The  tall  and  grave-faced  keeper  might 
have  kept  up  his  garrulous  talk  for  hours. 

Hence  Ga'rrnlonsly  adv.,  Oa  rrnlousness. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Garruloitsness,  Talkativeness,  Prating- 
ness.  1856  Miss  MULOCK  J.  Halifax  xvi,  How  I  blessed 
Mrs.  Jessop's  innocent  garrulousness.  1859  TENNYSON 
Guinevere  228  To  whom  the  little  novice  garrulously,  '  Yea, 
but  I  know '  [etc.].  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Jan.  5/1  Garru- 
lousness chastened  into  terseness. 

Garry,  var.  GAKBAY.  Obs. 

t  Garse,  JV>.  Obs.  Forms:  3  garoe,  4  gerse, 
5  gaarce,  6  garxshe,  3,  5-8  garse.  See  also 
GASH.  [a.  OF.  *garse,  noun  of  action  f.  garser 
(see  GARSE  v.);  cf.  med.L.  garsa,  gersa  incision, 
scarification.]  A  cat,  incision,  gash. 

a  xus  After.  R.  258  J>eo  ilke  reouflfulle  garcen  \T.  garses] 
of  )>e  luSere  skurgcn.  c  1380  Sir  Feruttw.  3693  J>e  dent  of 
|>at  sper.  .Of  ys  skyn  a  litel  hit  nam.  Richard  gan  grope  to 
t-al  gerse.  c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  186/1  Gaarce,  scarificacio, 
sesnra,  inscisio,  scissura.  1530  PALSCR.  224/1  Garsshe  in 
wode  or  in  a  knyfe,  hoche.  1611  COTGR.,  Chiqueture, 
a  cutting;  a  gash, cut, sarse.  [  1783  A insworth*s  Lat.  Diet. 
(Morell)  11,  Incisura,  a  cut,  gash,  or  garse.] 

t  Garse,  v.  Med.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  garser,  jarser 
to  scarify ;  in  mod.F.  gercer  (dial,  jarcer)  to  cha]>, 
open  in  cracks,  in  which  sense  Palsgr.  has  garscher. 
OF.  garser  glosses  caraxdre  (=char-},  L.  form  of 
Gr.  \apaaafiv  to  cut,  incise:  its  identification  with 
this  word  involves  phonological  difficulties,  but  is 
more  plausible  than  the  view  of  Diez  that  it  represents 
a  pop.  L.  type  *carptidre,  f.  carpHre  to  pull,  pluck. 
The  development  of  Fjig.  garsh,  gash  from  garse  is 
obscure ;  Palsgrave's  French  form  is  perhaps  not  to 
be  relied  on.]  trans.  To  scarify,  to  make  a  series 
of  cuts  or  incisions  in.  Also  absol. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.R.  vn.iii.  (1493)  224  It  is  good 
to  garse  the  legges  byneth  that  the  humours,  -may  be  drawe 
from  the  heed  downwarde  to  the  nether  partyes.  c  1400 
Lanfranc's  Ciritre.  18  A  surgian  vndoi|»  pat  pat  is  hool, 
whanne  he  letib  blood,  eiper  garsip,  eiber  brennej*.  1541 
R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  Qjb,  Gyue  it  small 
fyllyps  with  your  nayle  and  garse  it  a  ncwe  that  it  may 
blede  well. 

Garse  (measure  for  rice) :  see  GABCE. 

Ga'rsil.  north,  dial.  Forms:  4-5  garsell(e, 
5  gars(s  yl,  gressell,  7  garzill.  8-9  garsil.  [For 
earlier  *garthsel,  *gerthsel  =  Da.  gjierdscl,  Sw. 
ganisel  fencing,  fencing-stuff,  brushwood,  f,  ON. 
gerSa  (Da.  gjstrde,  Sw.  gdrtia}  to  fence  (f.  garf-r 
fence  :  see  GABTH)  +  -SEL  as  in  HIBSEL,  YEMSEL.] 
Brushwood  used  for  fencing,  or  (mod.)  for  burning. 

[1396  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  125  Et  in  garsell  emp. 
pro  clausura  Ricardi  quondam  Robert!  de  Hundgate, 


1483  Catti.  Angl.  151, 

§"  lossed.]     l674:9l    RAY  A'.  C.  Words  (E.  D.  S.),  Garzill, 
edging-wood.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  }  'orksli.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.), 
Garsil,  hedging-thorns,  or  other  brushwood  used  in  making 
dead  hedges.    1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Garsil. 

t  Gaining,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  GABSK  v.  +  - 
The  action  ofthe  verb  GARSE. 


/i  1450  MS.  Bodl.  423  If.  208  a,  By  medicyn  outher  by 
bledynge  Bledyng  I  say  either  by  veyne  or  by_  gar.syng. 
1502  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (1811)  172  In  that  tyme  [Winter]  men 


shulde  lete  them  bloode  in  ther  bodys  by  garsinge.  1541  K. 
COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  N  iij  a.  Some  [ventoses] 
be  with  garsynge  and  other  without  scaryfycacyon. 

Garsome,  var.  GKKSOME.  Obs. 

Garson(e,  obs.  form  of  GARRISON. 

Garson,  -soon,  -soun :  see  GARCIOK. 

Garss,  -ie,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  GRASS,  -Y. 

Garsshe,  var.  GARSE  sb.  Obs. 

Ga'rston,  ge'rston.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  and  Hist. 
[OK.  gxrsliin,  f.  g&rs  GRASS  +  liin  enclosure :  see 
TOWN.]  A  grassy  enclosure  ;  a  paddock  or  field. 

a  looo  Laws  of  Ina  c.  42  (Schmidt  Gif  ceorlas  gsers-tun 
hiebbcn  semaenne.  a  1377  in  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  i.  (1876) 
560  [A.. deed  of  Edward  3'J.. grants  to  Ralph,  .a  piece  of 
ground,  .lying  between  the  'garston  \  .and  the  lane].  1856 
AKEKMAM  in  Archxal.  (18571  XXXVII.  140  The  site, 
formerly  a  small  paddock  or  garstun,  called  from  a  former 
owner  of  the  land,  Purbrick's  Close.  1885  Q.  Km.  Apr.  324 
Yards  (gcrstuns  or  garstons)  for  rearing  stock  . .  were  en- 
closed. 


GARTER. 

Garsum(me,  var.  GKHSOME.  Obs. 

Gart(e,  pa.  t.  of  GAR  v. 

Gartain,  -an(e,  -en,  Sc.  forms  of  GARTER. 

Garte,  obs.  form  of  GARTH  -. 

Garter  (gautai),  sb.  Forms  :  5  gartare,  -ere, 
gardere,  gart(o)ur,  6  Sc.  gartan(e,  -tain,  6-9 
Sc.  garten,  4-  garter,  [a.  OF",  ifartier,  jartier, 
jarrctier  (also  jarliere;  F.  jarrettire,  whence  Sp. 
jarrctera,  It.  giarrettiera},  f.  OF.  garet,  jaret  (F. 
jam-fi  the  bend  of  the  knee  (in  men),  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg  (in  animals)  —  Sp.  Jamie,  It.  gar- 
retto.  A  form  Jarre,  garra,  in  Fr.  dialects  answers 
to  Sp.  and  Pg.  garra,  nnd  may  be  of  Celtic  origin 
=  Breton  gar,  Welsh  g&r  the  ham  or  leg-bone  ;  if  so 
the  words  must  have  spread  from  OFr.  to  the  other 
Romanic  tongues.  The  substitution  of  n  for  r  in 
the  Scottish  forms  is  not  accounted  for.] 

1.  A  band  worn  round  the  leg,  either  above  or 
below  the  knee,  to  keep  the  stocking  from  falling 
down. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xiv.  23  Fro  a  threed  of  the  weeft  vnto 
a  garter  [1388  layner]  of  a  hoos.  c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  188/1 
Gartere  or  gardere,  subligar.  1539  in  Pitcairn  Criminal 
Trials  (1833)  I.  '297  Belles  and  gartanis  of  laffiteis.  1547 
BOOKDE  Brev.  Health  51  With  ii  garters  I  do  bynde  the 
wrestes  of  ihe  armes.  c  1630  RISDON  Sum.  Devon  §  63  (1810) 
62  Lancelot,  .was  found  hanged  in  his  bed-chamber,  by  his 
garler,  lo  the  bedstead.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  16  P  i 
A  Pair  of  silver  Garters  buckled  below  the  Knee.  1786 
BURNS  Halloween  24  The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs, 
Weel  knotled  on  Iheir  g_arten.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  iii, 
Lasses  leaping  till  you  might  see  where  the  scarlet  garter 
fastened  the  light-blue  hose.  1863  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III. 
288,  I  have  knitted  myself  a  pair  of  garters. 

f  b.  A  similar  band,  worn  as  a  belt  or  sash.   Obs. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Dn  Bartas  n.  ii.  iv.  Columnes  271  From 
her  right  shoulder,  sloaping  over-thwart  her,  A  watchet 
Scarf,  or  broad  imbrodered  Garter. 
C.  Naitt.  slang.  Fetters,  irons. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Iron  Garters,  a  cant 
word  for  bilboes,  or  fetters.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk. 

2.  The  Garter,  the  badge  of  the  highest  order  of 
English  knighthood.     Hence,  membership  of  this 
order ;  the  order  itself. 

The  institution  of  the  order  is  commonly  (on  the  authority 
of  Froissarti  attributed  to  Edward  III  about  the  year  1344. 
By  the  lime  of  Selden  (1614)  it  was  traditionally  asserted 
that  the  garter  was  that  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  which 
fell  off  while  she  danced  with  the  King,  who  picked  it  up 
and  tied  it  on  his  own  leg,  saying  to  those  present  Honi  suit 
qui^  mat  y  pense.  The  Garter  as  the  badge  of  the  Order  is 
a  ribbon  of  dark-blue  velvet,  edged  and  buckled  with  gold, 
and  bearing  the  above  words  embroidered  in  gold,  and  is 
worn  below  the  left  knee ;  garters  also  form  part  of  the 
ornament  of  the  collar  worn  by  the  Knights. 

c  1350  Wynnere  fy  Wastoure  63  And  iche  a  gartare  of 
golde  gerede  full  riche  Then  were  thfejre  wordes  in  be  webbe 
.  .payntted  of  plunket. .'  hethyng  haue  the  hathell  bat  any 
harme  thynkes'.  [1388  in  Higden  (Rolls)  IX.  155  A  cause 
qil  fuist  chevalier  del  gartour.]  14. .  HOCCLEVE  Min.  Poems 
(1892)  41  To  yow,  lordes  of  the  garter  'flour  Of  Chiualrie1 
as  men  yow  clepe  and  calle.  a  1500  Flower  fy  Leaf  Ixxv, 
Eek  there  be  Knightes  olde  of  the  garter,  That  in  hir  tyme 
did  right  worthily.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  108  b,  Sir 


65 

Waitch  xix.  (1849)  140  Swindling  folks  at  fairs  by  the  game 
of  the  garter. 

b.  The  tapes  held  up  for  a  circus-oerformer  to 
leap  over. 

1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  vi.  37  Jupe  has  missed  his  tip  very 
often  lately.  .Offered  at  the  garters  four  times  last  night, 
and  never  done  'em  once. 

6.  As  abbreviation  for  :  a.  Garter  Xing  of  A  nns 
(see  KING);  b.  garter-snake  (see  8\ 

a.  1558  in  I.eland  Collect.  (1774)  V.  321  [Interment  of  p. 
Mary]  Then  the  Executors.  Then  Garter.  Then  the  chief 
Morner.  1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  364  The  Kings  of  Eng- 
land are  Soueraigns  of  the  Order,  and  Henrie  V  ordaind  the 
King  of  Heralds,  Garter,  for  it.  1714  Land.  Gaz.  No. 


1714 

6284/2  Garter  carrying  on  a  Crimson  Velvet  Cushion  the 
Garter  (the  Ensign  of  the  Order)  and  a  Gold  George  in 


maid  him  illustre.  a  1685  DRYDEN  Albion  fy  Albanius  III. 
Wks.  1883  VII.  283  Record  the  Garter's  glory ;  A  badge  for 
heroes,  and  for  kings  to  bear.  1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  l. 
85  Peers,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping  train,  And 
garters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear.  1821  BVRON  Juan  IV. 
cix,  Blue  as  the  garters  which  serenely  lie  Round  the 
Patrician  left-legs.  1855  THACKERAY  \ewKoiues  I.  296  You 
might  as  well  ask  the  prime  minister  for  the  next  vacant 
garter. 

b.  //.  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(in  France),  wearing  a  blue  ribbon  or  garter  (cordon 
bleu}. 

1670  COTTON  Espernon  in.  ix.  468  The  Dukes,  and  Peers 
of  France,  the  Officers  of  the  Crown,  the  blue  Garters,  and 
whoever  of  the  highest  quality  of  the  Kingdom. 

3.  Her.  a.  (See  quot.  1882,  and  cf.  GARTIEK.) 
In  some  Diets,  the  garter  is  explained  as  half  of  the 

bendlet. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Garter  ..also  Haifa  bend  in  Blazon.    1882 

CL-SSANS  Her.  iv.  (ed.  3)  57  The  diminutives  of  the  Bend  are 

the  Bendlet  or  Garter,  which  is  half  the  width  of  the  Bend. 

b.  A  strap  or  ribbon  buckled  in  a  circle,  with 

the  free  end  hanging  down. 

1882  CUSSANS  Her.  xviii.  (ed.  3)  244  Another  badge  is  some- 
times worn.  This  is  a  George  within  an  inscribed  Garter. 

4.  transf.  A  band  which  surrounds  anything  as 
a  garter  does  the  leg,  or  which  resembles  a  garter 
in  shape. 

1556  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  258  Item,  for 
a  garter  for  the  sydes  [of  cucking  stool].  .iijd. 
fb.   Printing.  (See  quot.1    Obs. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  II.  65  The  Garter  (but  more 
properly  the  Coller)  . .  is  the  round  Hoop  incompassing  the 
flat  Grove  or  Neck  in  the  Shank  of  the  Spindle. 

O.  techn.  A  semicircular  plate,  fitting  into  a 
groove  in  the  screw  of  a  bench-vice,  in  order  that 
the  vice  may  open  when  unscrewed. 

1874  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  943/1. 

5.  The  belt  or  band  used  in  the  game  of  '  prick 
the  garter '  (see  71 ;  the  game  itself. 

1827  HONF  F.vcry-day  />'£.  II.  112  The  profits  gained  by 
..wheel  of  fortune,  the  garter,  &c.  1833  MOIH  Mansic 


er  carrying 
Ensign  of 

a  Blue  Ribbon.  1796  PEGCE  Anonym.  (iSoij)  366  The  late 
excellent  Garter,  John  Anstis,  Esq.  1882  CUSSANS  Her. 
xviii.  (ed.  3)  245  In  1881,  Garter,  and  the  other  officials, 
invested  the  King  of  Spain,  in  Madrid,  in  due  and  ancient 
form. 

b.  1880  AYw  /  "irgiiuans  I.  132  This  rockery  ..  will  be  a 
regular  snake  nursery  !  The  garter  and  the  copperhead 
will  think  you  put  it  up  on  purpose  for  them. 

7.  Phrases.    To  cast  one's  garter:  (Sc.~)  to  secure 
a  husband.    In  the  catching  up  of  a  garter:  in  a 
moment.    Pricking  in  the  garter  (also  prick-the- 
garter}  :  a  swindling  game  (see  FAST-AND-LOOSE). 

1697  VANBRUGH  Relapse  iv.  i,  I'll  do  your  honour's  business 
in  the  catching  up  of  a  garter.  1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLV. 
234  He  had  better  lose  his  money  in  a  more  fashionable  way 
than  by  pricking  in  the  garter.  1826  R.  T.  in  Hone  Every- 
day Bk.  II.  1309  Here  is  pricking  in  the  garter.  1869  C. 
GIBBON  R.  Gray  xi,  '  Ye  micht  hae  cast  your  gartens  a  hantle 
waur,  guidwife.' 

8.  Comb.  :    garter-blue,    the    colour    (origin- 
ally pale,  now  dark  blue)  of  the  ribbon  worn  by 
Knights  of  the  Garter  ;  garter-fish,  the  scabbard- 
fish  (Lepidopus  caudatus)  ;  garter-knee,  the  left 
knee,  on  which  the  Garter  is  worn  ;  garter-plate, 
a  plate  of  gilt  copper,  upon  which  the  arms  of  a 
knight  of  the  garter  are  engraved,  and  which  is 
fixed  in  the  stall  of  the  knight  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor  (Elvin  1889)  ;  garter-ring  (see 
quot.  ;  garter-robes,  the  dress  proper  to  Knights 
of  the  Gaiter  ;  garter-snake   U.S.,  the  name  of 
various    grass-    or    ribbon-snakes    of    the   genus 
Eutsenia  ;  garter-vein  (see  quot.)  ;  garter-web- 
bing, 'a  narrow  elastic  webbing  enclosed  in  a  cover- 
ing of  silk-ribbon,  used  for  garters  '  (Stand.  Diet.}. 


GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  313  The  Lipidopns  [sic]  or 
the  "Garter-fish.  The  body  sword-like ;  the  head  lengthened 
out.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair  xxxvii,  A  short  man  was 
his  Lordship  . .  always  caressing  his  *garter-knee.  1709 
HEARNE  Collect.  17  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  310  In  former  times 
there  were  several  Gold  Rings  made  for  the  Use  of  Knights 
of  the  Garter,  which  they  receiv'd  at  their  first  Installment. 
. .  They  had  often  the  same  motto  with  the  Garter,  and 
were  therefore  called  *Garter-Rings,  being  cast  into  the 
Figure  of  Garters.  1716  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5430/4  A  Garter- 
Ring,  with  the  Motto  lloni  soil  qui  mat  y  pense.  1702 
Eng.  Post  23  Mar.,  The  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  his 
•garter  robes.  1775  A.  BURNABY  Trait.  10  Reptiles  and 
insects  are  almost  innumerable :  some  of  them  are  indeed 
harmless  and  beautiful ;  such  as  the  black-snake,  the  bead- 
snake,  the  *garter-snake,  the  fire-fly.  1883  C.  F.  HOLDER 
Marvels  Attiin.  Life  131  One  of  the  commonest  of  the  non- 
poisonous  snakes  is  the  striped,  or  common  garter  snake. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.v.  Vein,  "Garter  or  Bartering  vein 
is  a  fourth  branch  of  the  thigh  vein,  from  which  it  descends 
..unto  the  bought  of  the  ham,  where  it  gets  this  name. 
Garter  (ga-Jtsj),  v.  Also  5  garteryn,  6  Sc. 
gartain.  [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  tie  with  a  garter.    Also  with  on,  up. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  188/1  Garteryn,  subligo.    1509  HAWKS 

Past.  Pleas,  xxx.  x,  Her  fete  proper,  she  gartered  well  her 
hose.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  it.  i.  83  Hee  beeing  in  loue, 
could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose.  1601  —  Alfs  Well  n.  iii. 
265  Why  dooest  thou  garter  vp  thy  armes  a  this  fashion  ? 
Dost  make  hose  of  thy  sleeues?  1617  F.  MORYSON  /tin.  n. 
46  His  leggs  somewhat  little,  which  hee  gartered  ever  above 
the  knee.  1673  WYCHERLEY  Gentl.  Dancing-Mast,  iv.  i,  I 
have  taken  occasion  to  garter  my  stockings  before  him,  as 
if  unawares  of  him.  1717  ST.  ANPHE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXX. 
580  Like  as  a  Silk-Stocking,  which  when  'tis  not  gartered, 
falls  upon  the  Foot.  1807  PIKE  Sources  Slissisi.  ill.  App. 
(1810)  36  A  kind  of  leather  boot  of  wrapper,  bound  round  the 
leg  . .  and  gartered  on. 

absol.     1791  LACKINGTON  Memoirs  (1792)  454  1  hey  . .  put 
on  their  shoes  and  stockings,  and  garter  up  very  deliberately. 
1887  FRITH  A  n/Mi'g.  I.  241  Rob  Roy  ..  was  supposed  to  be 
able  to  garter  below  the  knee  without  stooping, 
t  b.  Surg.  To  bandage  tightly.  Obs. 

1577  B.  GOOGK  HereskacKs  Hush.  m.  (1586)  123  b,  His 
medicine  was  this :  Garter  each  leg  immediately  one  handful 
above  the  knee  with  a  liste,  good  and  hard.  1607  MARKHAM 
Carat.  IV.  8  Take  soft  linnen  ragges,  and  therewithall  to 
garter  vppe  the  Foales  hinder  legs,  three  fingars  about:  the 
cambrell.  1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Comfit,  xvi.  565  They 
garter  up  the  Skin  about  the  twelfth  vertebra  of  the  Back. 
e.  transf.  To  fetter  (cf.  the  sb.  i  c). 

1604  DEKKER  Honest  Wh.  Wks.  1873  II.  66,  I  charge  you 
keepe  the  peace,  or  have  your  legs  Bartered  with  yrons. 

2.  Her.  To  surround  with  a  garter  (cf.  the  sb.  3  b). 
1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist,  f,  Pop.  xiii.  (ed.  3)  107  One  is 

charged  with  Camoys  only,  .and  is  gartered. 
Gartered  (ga-jtaid),  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED!.] 
1.   Tied  with  a  garter. 


GARTH. 

1745  White  Cockade  in  Jacotife  Songs  (1871)  60  O  leeze 
me  on  the  philabeg,  The  hairy  hough,  and  gartened  leg. 

2.  Wearing  the  Garter,  as  a  kni«ht  of  that  Order. 
1718  POPE  in  Lady  .!/.  //'.  Montagu's  Lett.  (1887)  I.  317 

In  this  hall,  in  former  days,  have  dined  gartered  knights 
and  courtly  dames.  1823  BYRON  Jiian  xm.  Lxviii,  Steel 
barons,  molten  the  next  generation  To  silken  rows  of  gay 
and  garter'd  earls.  1838  MACAULAY  Eu.,  Temple  (1887)  484 
When  he  [Swift]  stood  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  wilh  a  circle 
of  garlered  peers  round  him. 

3.  Her.  Surrounded  by  a  garter  (cf.  the  sb.  3  b). 
1823  RUTTER  Fonthill  34   Seventy-two  gartered  shields 

contribute  to  give  richness.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.IIist.  fy 
Pop.  xxtii.  394  Several  slabs.. show  iraces  of  having  once 
been  enriched  with  gartered  shields. 

Gartering  (gautarirj),  vbl.  sit.  Also  6  gar- 
toning,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  GARTER. 

a  1529  SKELTON  P.  Sparowe  1176  Wherto  shuld  1  disclose 
The  garterynge  of  her  hose,  a  1634  RANDOLPH  Muses' 
Looking-Gl.  iv.  i,  Hogs  go  to  bed  in  rest,  and  are  not 
troubled  . .  With  gartering,  girdling,  trussing,  buttoning. 
1702  FARQUHAR  Twin-Rivals  i.  i,  There  is  such  a  plague 
every  morning,  with  buckling  shoes,  gartering,  combing 
and  powdering ! 

2.  The  material  of  which  garters  are  made ;  in 
pi.  =  garters. 

1571  Wills  q  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  362,  vj  pece  of 
gin-toning  crewle  iijs — iij  double  peces  of  save  gartoning 
lij"  iv!.  1577  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  269,  viij  yeards  of 

Bartering  x  •.  1604  ROWLANDS  Looke  to  it  17  You  that  weare 
carfs  and  Gart'rings  for  your  hose.  1612  WOOPALL  Surg. 
Mate  Wks.  (1653)  10  A  band  made  of  wosted  gartering  is 
the  best.  1709  F.  HAUKSBEE  Phys.-Mech.  Exp.  ii.  (1719)30 
The  Woollen  . .  was  the  coarsest  sort  of  that  which  is  com- 
monly used  for  Gartering. 

3.  Comb.,  as  f  gartering-place,  the  part  of  the 
leg  where  the  garter  is  tied  j  gartering-vein  = 
garter  vein  (see  GARTER  8). 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.Atus.  I.  (1877)  56  The  Venetian-hosen, 
they  reach  beneath  the  knee  to  the  gartering  place  to  the 
Leg.  1627  Vox  Piscis  7  Letters  . .  found  in  the  gartering 
place  of  the  Childes  legge.  1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz"  Surg.  n. 
xxviii.  185,  I  took  out  the  bone  from  the  gartering  place  to 
the  Ankle. 

Garth1  (gaJj>).  Also  5  gerth,  5-6  garthe,  9 
dial,  gaath,  gaith.  [a.  ON.  garS-r  (Da.  gaard, 
Sw.gard)  yard,  courtyard,  fence  =  OE.£«w</  YARD. 
The  word  is  still  current  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
dialects  of  English,  but  is  obsolete  in  Scottish.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  enclosed  ground,  usually 
beside  a  house  or  other  building,  used  as  a  yard, 
garden,  or  paddock ;  freq.  with  defining  word,  as 
apple-,  barn-,  church-, cloister-^ield-,  fold-,  garden-, 
hall-,  hemp-,  kirk-,  minster-,  slack-,  willow-garth, 
q.v.  under  their  initial  element. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxvi.  2  pe  kale,  bat  he  says  not 
ere  of  garthis  bot  of  gressis.  c  1420  Pallad.  en  Hush.  i.  777 
Yet  is  the  chalk  or  cley  lond  forto  eschewe,  And  from  the 
rede  also  thy  garth  remewe.  ^1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  257 
Throw  a  dyrk  garth  [1570  gait]  scho  gydyt  him  furth  fast. 
'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  39  In  symmer  syne,  quhen 
euerie  schaw  wes  schene,  And  euerie  garlh  with  gerss  wes 

frowand  grene.  £1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  vii.  25 
en  in  3our  garth  be  lillyquhyle  Maynocht  remane  arnang 
be  laif.  1625  LISLE  l)u  Bartas,  Noe  Ded.  5  See  lad,  quoth 
he,  the  house  and  garth  well  drest  To  morrow  morn.  1701-2 
A.  DE  LA  PHYME Diary  (Surtees)  249, 1  got  it  \Aparine Plinii\ 
plentifully  in  a  garth  of  Richard  Roglson's  of  Broughton  in 
Lincolnshire,  amongst  the  corn.  1799  A.  YOUNG  Agric. 
Line.  412  A  garden  for  polaloes,  of  a  rood  or  half  an  acre, 
called  a  garth.  1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  IX.  i.  126  The 
most  independent  mode  is  for  the  cotlager  to  rent  a  small 
garth  or  close.  1887  York  Herald  16  Apr.  6/5  The  party  of 
Greek  gipsies,  .encamped  in  a  garth  close  to  the  Gaol. 

fig-     f53°  LYNDESAY  Test.  Papyngo  57  In  all  the  garth  of 
Eloquence,  Is  no  thyng  left  bot  barrane  stok  and  stone. 
b.  In  recent  use  short  for :  Cloister-garth. 

1884  \<)th  Cent.  Jan.  104  The  open  space  [of  the  quad- 
rangle] not  roofed  in  was  called  the  garth.  1890  Daily 
Nevis  30  June  7/6  The  central  grassplot  of  the  cloisters — 
the  garth— offers  a  far  better  and  more  sanitary  burial- 

f  2.  A  fence  or  hedge,  rare.  Also  wilh  defining 
word,  as  thorn-garth.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixxxviii.  39  Thou  distroyd  all  his 
thorne  garthis  [Vulg.  sepes}.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  42/2  To 
breke  garlhe,  desepire.  Ibid.  151/1  A  garthe,  sepes. 

3.  =  FlSHGAHTH. 

1609  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  IV.  432/1  AH  &  haill  he 
salmond  fischeing  . .  Comprehending  be  garthis  and  pullis 
vnder-writtin.  1708  Termes  de  la  Ley  366  Garth  is  . .  a 
Dam  or  Wear  in  a  River  for  the  calching  of  Fish,  vulgarly 
called  a  Fish-Garth.  1873  Act  36  f,  37  Viet.  c.  71  Sched.  3 
License  Duties  ..  For  eacn  . .  hangbaulk,  garth,  goryd,  box, 
crib,  or  cruive  £12  o.  o. 

4.  attrib.KfiA  Comb.,  vs.  garth-end, -yard;    also 
f  garth-cress,  garden-cress  (cf.  ME.  toun-cresse} ; 
garth-man,  (a)  •)•  one  who  owns  or  works  a  fish- 
garth  ;   (b)  (see  quot.  1877);    f  garth-spade,   a 
garden-spade;  garth-stead  (see  quot.  1877). 

?I4..  MS.  Line.  Med.  If.  292  (Halliw.)  Tak  a  peny- 
weghte  of 'garthe  cresse  sede,  and  gyff  hym  at  ete.  1565-73 
Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  226  He  threatyned  hir.. to  cast 
hir  over  the  wall  at  hys  'garth  end.  1740  J.  CLARKE  Educ. 
Youth  (ed.  3)22  The..  Fellow.. direcled  a  Gentleman. .to 
;o  by  his  Father's  Garth-End.  1389  Act  13  Rich.  ll,c.  rg 
^e  null  peschour  ne  "garthman.  .ne  mette.  .en  les  ewes  de 
liamise  ..  ascuns  rees  appelez  stalkers.  1584  in  Descr. 
Thames  "17581  63  No  Fishermen,  Garthmen,  Petermen, 
Draymen  or  Trinkermen.  shall,  .set  up  any  Wears,  Engines 
[etc.].  1865  Stamford  Mercury  in  Standard  16  Sept.,  A 


GARTH. 

,an..for  20  years  garthman  at  Mr.  Mason's,  of  Rigsby. 
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g  b  Tenentes  vnias  'Garthstede  nuper  Hugoms  Madersnall.J 
1877  N.   W.  Line.  Gloss.,   Garth-stead,   a  homestead ;   a 


stack-yard  ;  a  yard  in  which  cattle  is  folded.  1890  W.  A. 
WALLACE  Only  a  Sister  78,  I  just  stopped  under  the  big 
ash-lree  at  the  end  o'  the  *garth-yard. 

Hence  t  Garth  v. ,  to  enclose  with  a  fence,  rare     . 

lABzCal/t.  Angl.  151/2  To  Garthe,  sepire,  ifC. ;  vti  to  close. 

Garth-  (gai)>).  north,  dial.  Forms:  5  garte, 
5-7  garthe,  7-  garth.  [Northern  form  of  gerth 
(see  under  GIKTH),  a.  ON.  giprS  fern.,  girth  or 
hoop.] 

1.  A  saddle-girth. 

e  1423  Thomas  of  Erceld.  57  Hir  garthes  of  nobyll  sylke 
(>ay  were.  .Hir  steraps  were  of  crystalle  clere.  c  1423  Vac. 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  665/34  Hec  singula,  a  garthe.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  151/1  A  Garte  of  a  hors  (A.  Garthe  for  A  hors) ; 
sineula,  ventrale.  1617  MARKHAM  Caval.  n.  32  This  done, 
with  the  help  of  another  groome  that  may  deliuer  the 
girthes,  let  the  saddle  be  girded  on  ;  at  the  first  so  gently 
that  he  may  no  more  but  feele  the  garths.  1888  Sheffield 
Gloss.,  Garth,  the  strap  which  goes  under  a  horse's  belly  to 
fasten  the  saddle  to  him. 

2.  A  wooden  hoop  (e.g.  for  a  barrel). 

g. 

§  134  IT  there  be  asshes  in  it,  to  sell  th'e  smalle  asshes  to 
cowpers  for  garthes  \printed  garches).  1609  C.  BUTLER 
Fern.  Man.  (1634)  40  Then,  with  a  round  Belt  or  Garth, 
gird  the  Hackle  close  to  the  Hive.  1615  MARKHAM  Eng. 
Housew.  168  Besides  the  wearing  and  breaking  of  Garthes, 
and  Plugs.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  424/2  Distilling 
Bag  ..  Its  wide  at  the  top  and  open,  being  kept  so  by  an 
hoop  or  garth  sowed  about  it.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Garth, 
a  hoop  or  band.  North.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Garth,  the 
rim  or  hoop  of  a  barrel. 

3.  Girth,  or  measurement  round  about. 

1684  R.  H.  School  Kecreat.  133  The  largest  in  the  Garth 
is  the  strongest  Cock.  The  Dimension  of  the  Garth  is 
thus  known :  Gripe  the  Cock  about  [etc.].  1725  BRADLEY 
Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Cock,  He  should  be.  .long  from  the  Head 
to  the  Rump,  thick  in  the  Garth.  1755  JOHNSON,  Garth, 
the  bulk  of  the  body  measured  by  the  girdle. 

4.  Comb.,  as  t  garth-web,  woven  material  for 
making  saddle-girths  (see  Girth-web*\. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  10  Take  a  brode  thonge,  of  ledder, 
or  of  garthe-webbe  of  an  elle  longe.  1617  MARKHAM  Caval. 
iv.  43  Then  you  shall  take  a  peece  of  garthwebbe. 

Hence  f  Garth  v.,  to  fit  with  hoops,   rare—1. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  151/2  To  Garthe  wesselle,  circulare. 

Garthen,  obs.  form  of  GABDEN. 
tGarther.  Obs.  rare-1,   [f.  GABTH  i  + -EB  !.] 

1=  Garthman  (see  GABTH!  4). 

1679  Manch.  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1888)  VI.  93  John  William- 
son Garther. 

Garthing^e,  -ynere,  obs.  ff.  GABDEN,  -EB. 
f  Gartie.  Ird.  Obs.  '  A  ransom  for  felony '  (?). 
1533  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  162  The  immoderate  takeng 
of  coyne  and  lyverey,  withought  order,  after  mennes  awne 
sensual!  appetites,  cuddees,  gartie,  takeng  of  caanes  for 
felonies,  murdours  and  all  other  offences, 
t  Gartier(e.  Obs.  Her.    [a.  OF.  gartier  GAB- 
TER.]     A  bendlet  (see  quots. ;  cf.  GAETEE  sb.  3). 

1572  BOSSEWELL  A rmorie  12  A  'Gartiere  '  conteyneth  halfe 
the  bende  aforesayde,  and  maye  not  bee  charged  but  with 
floures  or  leaues.     1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  n.  v.  (1660)  61 
That  which  containeth  half  the  bend  is  called  a  Gartier. 
Gartion,  var.  GARCION.   Obs, 
Gartoning,  north,  var.  GARTERING. 
Gartour,  gartur,  obs.  forms  of  GARTEB. 
||  Garum  (ge^-rom).    Also  6-7  garume.     [a.  L. 
garum,  a.  Gr.  fapov,  earlier  •ydpos.]     A  sauce  pre- 
pared from  fermented  fish,  much  used  by  the  ancient 
Romans;  in  i6th  and  I7th  c.  recommended  (after 
classical  writers)  as  a  medicine  for  horses.     Now 
only  Hist. 

1587  MASCALL  Gai't.  Cattle  (1600)  123  With  a  pint  and 
a  halfe  of  Garum,  which  I  take  to  bee  saltfish  water  with 
a  pounde  of  oile  oliue  mixed  together,  and  put  into  his  left 
nostrill.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  437  Cure  it 
by  laying  two  linnen  clothes,  or  by  a  pinte  of  the  best 
Garum,  and  a  pound  of  Oyl  infused  into  the  left  nostril  of 
the  Mule.  1766  SMOLLETT  Tra-j.  168  The  famous  pickle  of 
the  antients,  called  garum,  was  made  of  the  gills  and  blood 
of  the  tunny.  1867  Archzol.  XLI.  293  ff.,  Classic  Cookery 
[The  ancient  method  of  its  preparation  is  minutely  described]. 
II  Gams.  1 0bs.  rare-1.  [Fr. ;  f.  Cams,  the 
inventor,  a  Dutch  physician  of  the  I7th  c.]  A 
medicinal  liqueur. 

1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  (1850)  I.  v.  107  He.. prescribed 
a  glass  of  garus,  at  that  time  the  popular  liqueur. 
Garvance,  obs.  form  of  CALAVANCE. 
Garvie  (ga'ivi).  Sc.  Also7garvine,8garvock. 
[Origin  uncertain.     The  form  garvock  is  app.= 
Gael,  garbhag,  but  the  latter  may  be  from  Sc.   The 
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2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,as,garvie-fish,  -fishery , -fish- 
ing; garvie  herring  (Ogilvie)  =  sense  i. 

1680  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Sci.  Her.  61  Three  Fishes  called 
Garvine-fishes.  1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Sttfflic.  (1751)  16 
When  men  eat  roasted  hens  and  veal,  And  those  at  r  orth 
eat  Garvie  fishes.  1870  fall  Mall  G.  19  Apr.,  The  fisher- 
men themselves  had  rather  a  prejudice  against  garvie 
fishing.  1881  in  Fife  Jrul.  13  Jan.  5/5  During  a  good 
season  it  is  estimated  that  the  '  garvie  fishery '  of  the  Forth 
yields  j£  10,000. 

Garwyndelle)-dyl(le)-gyll,var.GARNwiNDi,E. 

t  Gary,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  Cf.  the  older  GEBY. 
[f.  GABE  sb.2}  Vehement,  furious. 

1600  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  vi.  16  In  the  same 
gary  braid  [L.  eodem  impetu)  they  tyed  Domitian  likewise 
with  his  head  forward  to  a  sled  or  ladder. 

t  Garyable,  a.  Obs.  rarer1,  [ad.  OF.  {guerre) 
guerriable,  guerroyable.]  In  war  garyable,  a  state 
of  war  in  which  active  hostilities  are  suspended. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cclxxix.  418  They  coun- 
sayled  the  duke  of  Aniou..to  send  all  his  people  into 
garysons,  and  to  warr  garyable ;  sayeng  howe  they  had 
done  sufficiently  for  that  tyme. 

Garyophyll(is),  var.  GARIOFLE,  Obs. 

Garyte,  -ytte,  obs.  forms  of  GAEBET. 

Garzill,  var.  GAKSIL. 

Gas(g:es),^.  PI.  gases  (gse'sez).  Forms:  7-8 
gass,  8-9  gaz,  7-  gas.  [A  word  invented  by  the 
Dutch  chemist,  J.  B.  Van  Helmont  (1577-1644), 
but  avowedly  suggested  by  the  Gr.  xaos  ('  halitum 
ilium  Gas  vocavi,  non  longe  a  Chao  veterum 
secretum.'  Ortus  Medicinse,  ed.  1652,  p.  59  a! ; 
the  Dutch  pronunciation  of  g  as  a  spirant  accounts 
for  its  being  employed  to  represent  Gr.  x- 

Van  Helmont's  statement  having  been  overlooked,  it  has 
been  very  commonly  supposed  that  he  modelled  his  word 
on  Du.  geest  spirit,  an  idea  found  at  least  as  early  as  1775 
(Priestley  On  Air  Introd.  3).  yan  H.  also  invented  the 
term  BLAS,  which  has  not  survived,  while  gas  has  been 
adopted  (usually  in  the  same  form)  in  most  European  lan- 
guages ;  the  spelling  in  F.  and  Pg.  is  gaz,  which  was  also 
employed  by  English  writers  for  a  time.] 

1 1.  An  occult  principle  supposed  by  Van  Helmont 
to  be  contained  in  all  bodies,  and  regarded  by  him 
as  an  ultra-rarefied  condition  of  water  (see  quot. 
1662).  Obs. 

1658  R.  FRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1694)  202  Insomuch,  that 
neither  Gass  nor  Elass,  nor  any  nauseating  suffocating 
Fumes,  nor  hardly  Death  it  self  can  snatch  them  from 
Scotland.  1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmont's  Oriat.  69 
Because  the  water  which  is  brought  into  a  vapour  by 
cold,  is  of  another  condition,  than  a  vapour  raised  by 
heat :  therefore . .  for  want  of  a  name,  I  have  called  that 
vapour,  Gas,  being  not  far  severed  from  the  Chaos  of  the 
Auntients  . .  Gas  is  a  far  more  subtile  or  fine  thing  than 
a  vapour,  mist,  or  distilled  Oylinesses,  although  as  yet,  it 
be  many  times  thicker  than  Air.  But  Gas  jt  self,  materially 
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Plenty.  1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  VIII.  597  They  are  often 
very  successful  in  taking  the  smaller  fish,  such  as  herrings, 
garvies  or  sprats,  sparlings  or  smelts.  1794  Ibid.  IX.  609 
The  fish  caught  on  this  coast  are  herrings,  and  garvocks 
or  sprats.  1885  BERTRAM  Harvest  of  Sea  56  The  pilchard 
. .  ought  to  be  the  Sardinia  of  commerce,  but  its  place  is 
usurped  by  the  sprat,  or  garvie  as  we  call  it  in  Scotland. 


will  not  coagulate,  or  the  Spirit  of  Life,  a  Balsom  preserv- 
ing the  Body  from  Corruption.  1743  Loud.  <$•  Country 
Brew.  11.  (ed.  2)  154  Your  Water  never  is  to  boil ;  for  Boil- 
ing irritates  and  evaporates  the  subtile,  fine,  penetrating 
Gas  or  Spirit. 

2.  Any   aeriform    or   completely  elastic    fluid ; 
matter  in  the  condition  of  an  aeriform  fluid.     Usu- 
ally applied  only  to   those    elastic   fluids  which 
remain  such  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures ; 
the  gaseous  forms  of  substances  ordinarily  found 
solid  or  liquid  being  by  preference  called  vapours. 

1779  INGENHOUSZ  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  376  Account  of 
a  new  kind  of  inflammable  Air  or  Gass,  which  can  be  made 
in  a  Moment  without  Apparatus,  and  is  as  fit  for  Explosion 
as  other  inflammable  Gasses  in  use  for  that  Purpose.  1790 
KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  50  Gas,  therefore,  in  our 
nomenclature,  becomes  a  generic  term,  expressing  the  fullest 
degree  of  saturation  in  any  body  with  caloric ;  being  in 
fact,  a  term  expressive  of  a  mode  of  existence.  1791 
HAMILTON  Berthollet's  Dyeing  I.  6  The  refracting  power 
of  the  different  gases.  1798!'.  HINDERWELL  Scarborough 
ii.  i.  187  Carbonic  Acid  Gaz,  or  Fixt  air.  1808  J.  BARLOW 
Coluntb.  iv.  456  O'er  great,  o'er  small  extends  his  physic 
laws,  Empalms  the  empyrean  or  dissects  a  gaz.  1831  T. 
P.  JONES  Confers.  Chem.  xxiv.  252  In  its  affinities  also  it 
[Iodine]  is  strikingly  similar.decomposing  water  and  forming 
with  its  hydrogen  a  gaseous  acid,  called  hydriodic  acid  gas. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  84  The  specific  gravities  of  the  three 
gases  which  composed  the  atmosphere.  1891  RAMSAY  Inorg. 
Chew.  97  The  density  of  a  gas  which  exists  as  a  liquid  at 
ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures  is  termed  a  vapour- 
density  ;  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the  words  gas 
and  vapour. 

3.  spec.  a.  Gas  of  a  kind  suitable  to  be  burnt  for 
illuminating  or  heating  purposes ;  originally,  and 
still  chiefly,  •=  COAL-GAB,  but  now  including  various 
artificial  mixtures  consisting  chiefly  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  distinguished  by  defining  words  indi- 
cating the  source  from  which  they  are  obtained,  as 
water-gas,  oil-gas,  etc. 

The  first  experiments  in  the  use  of  coal-gas  for  illumina- 
tion are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Clayton,  rector  of 
Crofton  about  1688 ;  the  practical  introduction  of  gas- 
lighting  was  due  to  Murdoch  1792-1808. 

1794  COLMAN  Br.  Grins,  Epil.  Open.  Drury  Lane  Th.  32 
Our  decorations  [are]  gossamer  and  gas.  1808  MURDOCH  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII.  124  The  whole  of  the  rooms  of  this 
cotton  mill  . .  and  the  adjacent  house  of  Mr.  Lee,  are 
lighted  with  the  gas  from  coal.  1823  BYRON  Juan  XI.  xxii, 
Here  the  lamplighter's  infusion  Sfowly  distill'd  into  the 


GAS. 

glimmering  glass  (For  in  those  days  we  had  not  got  to 
gas).  1833  HT.  MAUTINEAU  Loam  f,  Lugger  I.  i.  10  He 
turned  on  the  gas  in  his  back  room  to  an  unusual  bright- 
ness. 1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  39  As  invisible  as  the  air  we 
breathe  or  the  gas  we  burn. 

b.  Coal  Mining.  Firedamp  mixed  with  common 
air,  the  mixture  involving  a  danger  of  explosion. 

1853  UKE  Diet.  Arts  II.  223  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  produces  these  dreadful  explosions,  is  not  explosive 
until  it  is  united  with  a  certain  proportion  of  ordinary  air. . 
Some  coal  mines  supply  a  much  greater  quantity  of  gas 
than  others,  and  these  are  commonly  called  '  fiery  mines1. 

C.  The  hydrogen  or  coal-gas  employed  to  fill 
a  balloon.  Also^. 

179*  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ep.  to  Ld.  Macartney,  Such 
Soldiers  !  such  rare  generals  !  no  Poltroons  Swell'd  by  the 
gas  of  Courage  to  Balloons.  1793  M.  CUTLER  in  Life 
Jrnls.  ff  Corr.  (1888)  II.  279  His  gas  is  now  pretty  well 
expended,  and  he  has  descended  into  universal  contempt. 
1800  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  314  Their  gass  is  nearly 
run  out.  1871  QLAISHER  Trav.  Air  ii.  42  The  inflation  of 
the  balloon  was  proceeded  with,  and  after  three  hours  about 
60,000  feet  of  gas  had  passed  in. 

d.  Nitrons  oxide  gas,  used  as  an  anaesthetic,  esp. 
by  dentists.    (Called  also  laughing  gas.) 

1894  Times  22  Feb.  7/6  The  deceased  came  to  consult 
him  with  reference  to  having  a  tooth  extracted  with  gas. 

e.  Path.   Vapour  generated  in  the  stomach  or 
intestines.     (So  F.  gaz.) 

1882  AI.LCHIN  in  Quaix's  Diet.  Med.  369/1  All  ill-smelling 
gases  and  excreta  may  be,  indeed,  indicative  of  the  progress 
of  putrefaction  lower  down  in  the  canal. 

4.  A  jet  of  gas,  used  to  light  a  room,  etc. ;  a 
gas-light.     Chiefly  colloq. 

1871  BLACK  Adv.  Phaetm  v.  60  The  gases  were  lit  in  the 
spacious  coffee-room. 

5.  slang.    [Cf.  3  cjig.~\    Empty  or  boastful  talk ; 
showy  pretence,  bombast ;  humbug,  nonsense. 

1847  PORTER  Quarter  Race,  etc.  120  The  boys  said  that 
was  all  gas  to  scare  them  off.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits, 
Religion  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  102  Lord  Shaftesbury  calls  the 
poor  thieves  together,  and  reads  sermons  to  them,  and  they 
call  it  'gas'.  1889  Globe  31  Oct.  4/4  (Farmer)  It  went  on 
to  state  that  the  petitioner's  talk  about  a  divorce  was  all 
gas,  and  made  a  further  appointment. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  General  relations :  a.  simple 
attrib.,  as  gas-bubble,  -fire,  -flame,  -jet,  -lamp  ;  b. 
instrumental,  as  gas-lighting ;  gas-charged,  -laden, 
-lighted,   -lit  adjs. ;    C.    objective,   as  gas-lighter, 
-lighting,  -maker,  -making,  -tester,  -testing;  gas- 
delivering,  -producing,  -yielding  adjs.;   d.  limi- 
tative, as  gas-tight  adj. 

1833  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amusem.  76  The  *gas-bubbles 
ascend.  1896  Daily  News  i  May  2/1  It  is  feared  ..  that 
none  of  the  men  will  have  survived  their  long  imprisonment 
in  the  *gas-charged  workings.  1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anal. 
III.  819/2  A  bent  'gas-delivering  tube.  1860  PIESSE  Lab. 
Chem.  Wonders  57  In  this  *gas-fire  diamonds  may  be 
burned.  1877  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  VII.  257  A  sentence 
which  . .  ought  to  be  blazoned,  in  letters  of  stinking  gas- 
fire,  over  the  condemned  cells  of  every  felon's  prison  in 
Europe.  1815  ACCUM  Treat.  Gas-Light  (ed.  2)  150  The  great 
power  of  a  *gas-ftame  does  not  appear  when  we  try  small 
quantities  of  It.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1139  A  tube  placed 
immediately  above  a  row  of  *gas-jets.  1884  MRS.  H.  WARD 
Miss  Bretherton  62  Only  a  few  gas-jets  were  left  burning 
round  a  pillar.  1879  Miss  GIBERNE  Sun,  Mom  ff  Stars 
(1880)  293  Sun  and  stars  are  solid  burning  bodies,  sending 
their  light  through  burning  *gas-laden  atmospheres.  1815 
ACCUM  Treat.  Gas-Light  (ed.  2)  143  The  light  of  the  parish 
*gas-lamps,  is  [etc.].  1823  BYRON  Juan  VH.  xlvi,  O'er  whom 
Suwarrow  shone  like  a  gas  lamp.  1849  CLOUCH  Dipsychus 
ix.  84  As  the  light  of  day  enters  some ..  city ..  shaming  the 
gas-lamps.  1862  LLOYD  Tasmania  xix.  472_The  opulent 


CycL  XI.  85/2  This  was  a  hint  which,  .might  have  brought 
•gas-lighting  into  operation  a  century  earlier.  1839  URF. 
Diet.  Arts  545  By  the  year  1822,  gas-lighting  in  London 
had  become  the  business  of  many  public  companies.  1874 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  951/2  Devices  for  gas-lighting  are 
matches  [etc.].  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  xli,  Passing  from  a 
*gas-lit  hall  into  a  room  with  wax  candles.  1883  BLACK 


coke,  .was  of  extreme  disuse  to  the  *gas-makers.  Ibid.  69 
The  process  of  *gas-making.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  31  Dec.  6/3 
Lothian  producers  of  Cannel  'gas-producing  coal.  1893 
Dublin  Rev.  July  652  The  need  of  an  efficient  'gas-tester. 
Ibid.  654  The  flame  is  then  ready  for  *gas-testmg.  1831 
BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  y.  (1833)  109  A  short  tube  d  e,  move- 
able  up  and  down  within  it,  so  as  to  be  *gas-tight.  1888 
Pall  MallC.  29  Oct.  9/1  To  test  the  coal  . .  with  respect  to 
its  *gas-yielding  properties. 

7.  Special  comb. :  gas-alarm,  an  apparatus  (a)  to 
give  warning  of  the  presence  of  gas,  (A)  to  give  an 
alarm  by  means  of  a  slight  explosion  of  gas  ;  gas- 
apparatus,  the  apparatus  used  in  the  making  of 
gas  ;  gas-bath,  (a)  a  bath  heated  by  gas  ;  (A)  (see 
quot.) ;  gas-battery,  a  voltaic  battery  which  oper- 
ates by  the  generation  of  gases ;  gas-bellows  (see 
quot.);  gas-bill,  (a1  a  bill  in  Parliament  granting 
powers  to  manufacture  and  supply  gas  for  lighting 
purposes;  (6}  an  account  rendered  for  gas  consumed; 
gas-black,  a  pigment  obtained  by  the  burning  of 
gas;  gas-bleaching,  'the  operation  of  bleaching 
by  means  of  sulphur  dioxide  '  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  gas- 
blower,  a  stream  of  gas  from  a  coal-seam  ;  gas- 
boiler  (see  quot.) ;  gas-bottle,  (a)  a  retort ;  (/')  a 


GAS. 

vessel  (of  iron)  to  hold  compressed  gas,  usually  for 
anaesthetic  or  other  medical  purposes;  gas-bracket 
=  BRACKET  sb.  4  ;  gas-buoy,  a  buoy  having  one  or 
more  chambers  filled  with  gas  to  supply  the  lamp 
which  it  carries  ;  gas-burner  ^see  BUHNER  4) ;  gas- 
carbon,  -chamber  (see  quots.) ;  gas-chandelier 
=  GASELIEU  ;  gas-check,  a  device  used  in  ordnance 
to  prevent  escape  of  gas  at  the  breech ;  gas-coal, 
bituminous  coal  used  in  making  gas  ;  gas-cock,  a 
tap  fitted  to  a  gas-pipe  ;  gas-coke,  the  residuum 
(chiefly  carbon;  of  coal  employed  in  gas-making; 
gas-company,  a  company  formed  to  make  gas  and 
supply  it  to  the  public  ;  gas-condenser,  an  appa- 
ratus for  freeing  coal-gas  from  its  tar ;  gas-de- 
tector, an  instrument  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
gas  in  mines ;  gas-douche  (see  quot.1 ;  gas-drain 
(Coal-mining},  a  heading  for  carrying  off  fire- 
dam])  ;  gas-dregs,  the  refuse  of  gas-making ;  gas- 
engino,  an  engine  in  which  the  motive  power  is 
obtained  by  the  production  or  the  rhythmical  com- 
bustion and  explosion  of  gas  in  a  closed  cylinder; 
gas-engineer,  one  engaged  in  the  making  of  gas,  or 
in  regulating  its  supply  (esp.  in  theatres) ;  gas-field, 
'  a  region  from  which  natural  gas  is  obtained'  (Cent. 
Diet.} ;  gas-firing,  a  mode  of  firing  a  furnace  so 
that  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  are  utilized 
as  fuel ;  gas-fixture,  'a  bracket  or  gaselier  for 
gas,  including  burner  and  stop-cock'  (Ogilvie) ; 
gas-float  (see  quot. ) ;  gas-furnace,  (a)  a  furnace 
for  manufacturing  gas  ;  (i)  a  furnace  heated  by 
gas;  gas-gauge  (see  quot.);  gas-generator,  an 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  gas ;  gas-globe, 
a  globe  of  glass  or  porcelain  used  to  shade  a  gas- 
light ;  gas-governor,  -gun,  -harmonicon  (see 
quots.) ;  gas-heater,  any  apparatus  in  which  gas 
is  employed  for  heating  purposes ;  gas-holder, 
a  vessel  for  storing  coal-gas,  a  gasometer ;  gas- 
indicator,  (a)  a  device  for  showing  the  pressure 
of  gas  ;  (6)  ^see  quot.)  ;  gas-jar  (see  qnot.  1842)  ; 
gas-lantern,  the  glazed  frame  of  a  gas-lamp ;  also, 
see  quot.  1884  ;  gas-lime,  lime  which  has  been 
used  to  purify  coal-gas  (it  is  used  as  a  dressing  for 
land) ;  gas-liquor,  -main  (see  quots.) ;  gas-meter, 
an  apparatus  which  registers  the  amount  of  gas 
consumed ;  gas-microscope,  one  in  which  the 
object  is  illuminated  by  oxyhydrogen  light ;  gas- 
motor,  a  gas-engine ;  gas-oven  (see  quot.) ;  gas- 
pendant,  a  gas-pipe  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
and  fitted  with  one  or  more  burners  ;  gas-pipe, 
(a)  a  pipe  for  conveying  gas  ;  (6~)  jocular  term  for  a 
gun  of  inferior  quality ;  (c)  =  gas-drain ;  gas-plate, 
a  steel  disk,  in  the  Kntpp  gun,  to  receive  the  direct 
force  of  the  powder-gases  (Cent.  Diet.} ;  gas-pro- 
ducer, -purifier,  -range,  -register,  -regulator, 
-retort  (see  quots.)  ;  gas-ring,  (a)  a  gas-check  con- 
sisting of  a  thin  perforated  plate  of  metal ;  (t)  a 
hollow  iron  ring  with  perforations  or  jets,  supplied 
with  gas  from  a  pipe,  and  forming  a  kind  of  lamp 
or  stove  for  heating  a  vessel  placed  above  it ;  gas- 
sand,  sandstone  yielding  a  natural  gas ;  gas-ser- 
vice (see  quot ) ;  gas-spectrum,  a  spectrum  formed 
from  the  rays  of  an  incandescent  gas  ;  gas-stocks, 
the  capital  of  gas-companies  as  a  means  of  invest- 
ment ;  gas-stoker,  one  employed  in  the  heating  of 
gas-retorts;  gas-stoking,  the  heating  of  gas-retorts; 
gas-stove,  a  stove  in  which  the  heat  is  supplied  by 
gas  ;  gas-tap,  a  gas-cock;  gas-tar,  COAL-TAB  pro- 
duced in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas ;  hence  gas- 
tar  v.  trans.,  to  coat  with  gas-tar;  gas  thermo- 
meter, one  in  which  a  column  of  gas  is  used 
as  the  expanding  medium ;  gas-tube,  -tubing, 
narrow  piping  (of  metal  or  india-rnbber)  for  the 
transmission  of  gas ;  gas-washer,  an  apparatus  for 
removing  the  ammonia  from  gas  ;  gas-water,  water 
through  which  coal-gas  has  passed  to  be  purified ; 
gas-well,  a  boring  in  the  earth,  tapping  a  supply 
of  natural  gas  ;  gas-work,  now  gas-works,  an 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas  ;  gas- 
worker,  one  employed  in  making  gas.  Also 
GAS-BAQ,  GAS-FITTER,  GAS-FITTING,  GAS-LIGHT, 
GAS-MAN,  GAS-PLANT. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  945/1  Another  *gas-alarm. .  con- 
sists of  a  galvanic  battery  with  a  bell.  1808  MURDOCH  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII.  128  The  cost  of  attendance  upon 
candles  would  be  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  upon  the  *gas 
apparatus.  1885  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  *Gas-bath,  the  exposure  of 
the  body  to  the  influence  of  a  gas.  Ibid.,  *Gas-ba.ttery,  a 
galvanic  battery  devised  by  Grove.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. Meek. 
946/2  "Gas-/»-llfws,  a  kindling  device  consisting  of  a  hollow 
poker  attached  by  a  flexible  tube  with  the  gas-pipe.  1892 
Pall  Mall  G.  6  Dec.  6/2  The  first  *gas  bill  was  passed  in 
1809.  1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  n.  261/2 
A  quicker  way  is  to  give  the  wood  a  coat  of  size  and  lamp- 
black, and  then  use  gas-black  in  your  polish-rubber.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  1272  As  soon  as  any  district  has  ceased  to 
be  dangerous  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  *gas-blowers.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  380/1  ''Gas  Boiler,  a  form  of 
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steam-boiler  in  which  co.il  gas  is  used  as  fuel.  1800  HENRY 
Epit.  C/if;«.  (1808)  92  Introduce  them  into  a  small  *gas-bottle 
or  retort.  1885  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  45  Gas  bottle..  in 
which  gas  may  be  generated  .  .sufficient  to  inflate  a  good  size 
balloon.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  9.16/2  *  Gas-bracket  >  a 
branch  proceeding  from  the  wall,  and  having  on  its  end 
a  burner  or  burners.  1807  Scientific  Amer.  18  Dec.  389/1 
Experimental  acetylene  *gas  buoy  for  New  York  harbor. 
1815  in  Will.  Mag.  11816)  XLVII.  50  The  *gas-burner  and 
air-pipe  .  .  may  be  united  with  the  lantern  by  the  screw. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Ability  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  43 
Gas-burners  are  cheaper  than  daylight  in  numberless  floors 
in  the  cities.  i&jb  Encycl,  Brit.  V.  399/1  Coal-gas  Charcoal, 
*- 


, 

or  *Gas-Carbon,  is  a  dense  and  pure  variety  of  charcoal  .  . 
which  is  deposited  in  the  inside  of  gas-retorts.  1885  Syd. 
Sac.  Lex.)  *Gas-chambert  an  apparatus  used  in  microscopy 
for.  .studying  the  action  of  different  gases  on  structures  or 


___.,_ _, copper  *gas  checks  . .  gi  __ 

an  increase  in  muzzle  velocity.  1880  Times  27  Dec.  9/4 
A  copper  gas  check — which  is  used  to  prevent  windage 
and  give  rotation  to  the  projectile — is  next  attached  to  the 
shell.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  88/2  The  cannel  coals  . .  are 
specially  recognized  as  '  *gas  coal '.  1843  Proc.  Inst.  Civ. 
Eng.  188  Any  leakage  ..  from  a  *gas-cock  being  inadver- 


the  use  of  the  meter,  gas  companies  are  enabled  to  reduce  the 
price  of  gas.    1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  qqj  I**  Gas-condenser. 

1895  Daily  News  17  Aug.  5/3  If  the  electric  light  could  be  com- 
bined in  a  portable  form  with  a  *gas-detector.     1883  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.)  *GaS'<iouche^  the  directing  of  a  stream  of  gas  to  a 
part  of  the  body.     1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining^  *Gas- 
drain.     1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Crotchet  Castle  (i%%j)  50  Mud, 
filth,  *gas-dregs,  lock-weirs,  and  the  march  of  mind  . .  have* 
rained  the  fishery.     1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  947/2  The 
first  *gas-engines  were  gunpowder  engines.    1853  URE  Diet. 
Arts  I.  435  A  good  *gas  engineer  will  control  the  entire 
produce  of  his  manufactory.     1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  844/2 
A  more  general  remedy  has  been  found  in  what  is  known  as 
*gas-firing.      1897  Daily  Nevus  26  May  7/3  A  *gas  float 
is  a  species  of  beacon,  shaped  at  the  bottom  like  a  ship,  and 
carrying  on  a  lofty  pyramid  the  light,  which  is  fed  from  a  gas 
cylinder  placed  in  the  hull.    1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  955/1 
Croll's  *gas-furnace  . .  has  an  upper  series  of  6  clay  retorts. 

1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  844/2  Gas  Furnaces.     1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.  950/1  ^GaS'gage^  an  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  pressure  of  gas.     1865  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Sac.  X.  9  Dr. 
Scheirz's  *gas-generator  for  puddling  and  heating  furnaces. 
1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  etc.*  Gas  Governor,  a  kind  of  gas- 
meter  . .  for  equalizing  the  pressure  of  gas  previous  to  its 
issuing  from  the  gasometer.    1890  Anthonys  Pkotogr,  Bull. 

III.  355  The  observatory  was  well  fitted  with  gas  governors. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Supp_l.  388  *Gas-$unt  a  signaling 
device,  consisting  of  the  explosion  of  gases  in  a  pipe.     1875 
Encycl.  Brit.  I.  115/1  *Gas  harmonicon  consists  of  a  small 
flame  of  hydrogen  or  of  coal  gas,  burning  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  interior  of  a  glass  tube,  and  giving  out  a  very  distinct 
note.    1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  950/2  The  *gas-heater  is 
sometimes  made  to  assume  the  forms  of  grate-bars  or  logs 
of  wood.     1801  WARWICK  \nPhil.  Mag.  XIII.  256  Descrip- 
tion of  an  improved  *gas  holder.     1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  552 
The  upper  floating  cylinder  [of  a  gasometer]  called  the  gas- 
holder. 1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl. 389/1  *Gas  Indicator, 
a  device  specially  intended  to  indicate  the  presence  of  fire- 
damp in  collieries.    1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  A  rts,  etc.,*Gas  Jars, 
glass  jars  for  the  holding  of  the  gases  during  the  progress 
of  experiments,    c  1865  J.  WYLDE  in  Cire.  Sc.  I.  304/1  The 
gas  jars  are  made  of  various  sizes.    1858  SIMMONDS  Diet, 
Trade,  *Gas-lantem   maker.      1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
Suppl.  389/1  Gas  Lantern,  the  Parisian  '  phare '  burner. 
1853  URE  Diet.  Arts  I.  435  Foul  *gas-Hme  or  refuse,  is 
somewhat  more  complex.     1882  Garden  i  Apr.  219/1  Any 
strong  smelling  preparation   spread  over  the  ground  will 
be  found  very  useful,  such  as  gas-lime.    1842  FRANCIS  Diet. 
Arts,  etc.,  *Gas  Liquor.      1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Gas-liquor, 
the  ammoniacal  liquid   contained  in  the  condensing  ap- 
paratus of  gas-works.       1819  ACCUM  Descr.  Mannf.  Coal 
Gas  243  All  *gas  mains  laid  in  public  streets  should  be 
placed  [etc.].     1843  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  etc.,  Gas  main,  the 
principal  pipes  which  conduct  the  gas  from  the  gas  works  to 
the  places  where  it  is  to  be  consumed.     1815  Specif.  Cltggs 
Patent  No.  3968  Another  part  of  my  invention  is  a  gauge 
or  rotative  *gas-meter.     1867  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil. 
I.  i.  §  414  The  train  of  wheel-work  in  a  gas-meter  counts 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  main  shaft.     1837  DICKENS 
Pickwick  xxxiv,  '  A  pair  of  patent  double  million  magni- 
fyin'  *gas  microscopes  of  hextra  power.'     1871  \x.Scfie lien's 
Spectr.  Anal.  vi.  20  The  oxyhydrogen  light  and  the  mag- 
nesium light  are  employed  . .  in  the  gas  microscope.      1882 
MAIER  tr.  Hospitaller's  Electricity  iv.  264  *Gas  motors.. 
have  rendered  electric  lighting  economical.    1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.  390/1  *Gns  wen,  one  heated  by  gas  jets. 

1896  CORFIELD  Dis.  %  Defect.  Sanit.   30  Basement  rooms 
with  gas-brackets  or  *gas-pendants  in  them.     1815  ACCUM 
Treat,  Gas-Light  (ed.  2)  155  The  *gas-pipe  communicating 
with  the  burner.     1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1271  He  could  con- 
fine ..  all  the  vitiated  current  to  a  mere  g.is-pipe  or  drift. 
1883  Daily  Tel.  9  July  5/7  The  old  Snider — the  despair- 
breeding  gaspipe  of  our  Volunteers.     1897  MARY  KINGSLEY 

IV.  Africa  238  These  guns  are  not  the    gas-pipes'  I  have 
seen  up  north.    1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  *Gas-j>ro- 
ducer,  a  furnace  in  which  combustible  gas  is  produced,  to 
be  used  as  fuel  in  another  furnace.     1842  FRANCIS  Diet. 
Arts,  etc.,  *Gas  purifier,  a  vessel  into  which  the  coal  gas 
enters  from  the  retorts,  .intended  to  deprive  the  impure  gas 
of  its  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
Suppl.  391  *Gas-range,  a  form  of  cooking-stove  heated  by  gas- 
jets.    1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  A  rts,  e\.c.*Gas  Register  is  a  simple 
instrument  for  indicating  and  registering  the  impurities  of 
coal  gas.    1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  954/1  Gas-register,  an 
instrument  by  which  the  pressure  of  gas  is  indicated  and  re- 
corded. 1840  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.  61  A  new  *Gas  Regulator 
. .  to  regulate  the  supply  of  gas  to  burners.    1839  Ibid.  69  The 
incrustation  on  the  interior  of  a  *gas  retort.     1842  FRANCIS 
Diet.  Arts,  etc.,  Gas  Retort,  a  vessel  used  for  holding  the 

.coal  or  other  material  of  which  gas  of  any  kind  is  lobe  made. 

1880  Daily  Ttl.  23  Dec.,  A  "gas  ring  at  the  joint  has  been 
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found  . .  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  powder  gases  on  dis- 
charge [of  the  gun].  18. .  Anu-r.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  XXVI. 
309  (Cent.)  The  Sheffield  *gas-sand,  the  lowest  in  Warren 
Co.,  is  of  Chemung  age.  i88a  OGILVIE,  *Gas  sen-ice,  gas- 
fittings  or  fixtures.  1871  tr.  Scheliett's  Spectr.  Anal,  xxiii. 
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1889  Times  (weekly  ed.)  13  Dec.  3/2  To  supply  1,000  sol- 
diers to  be  taught  *gas-stoking.  1852  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng. 
477  A  small  portable  asbestos  *gas-stove  for  heating  apart- 
ments. 1897  Westm.  Gaz.  18  Feb.  10/1  Mr.  Green  met  his 
death  through  the  *gas-tap  being  too  loose.  1842  JOHNSON 
Farmer's  EncycL  s.v.  Gas-Works,  *Gas  Tar.  This  sub- 
stance being  . .  employed  very  commonly  as  a  paint,  has 
not  been  used  as  a  manure  to  any  extent.  1848  HARDY 
in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  6.  321  Gas-tar  is  pre- 
ferable as  it  leaves  a  strong  . .  odour.  1880  SIR  W.  THOM- 
SON in  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  574/1  We  have  accordingly  de- 
signed a  constant-pressure  *gas  thermometer.  1815  ACCUM 
Treat.  Gas-Light  ted.  2)  156  The  *gas-tube  enters  through 
one  of  the  claw-feet  of  the  pedestal.  1880  C.  R.  MAHKHAM 
Peruv.  Bark  443  India-rubber  is  necessary,  too  ..  for  hose, 
*gas- tubing,  and  innumerable  domestic  purposes.  1874 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  958  Mr.  Croll,  an  English  gas-engineer, 
is  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  *gas-washer  now  in  use. 
1848  HARDY  in  Proc.  Btrw.  Nat.  Cbtb  II.  No.  6.  338  Water- 
ings., of  weak  *gas-water.. would,  .be  useful  applications. 
1847  in  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  IV.  366  An  account  of  the 
inflammable  *Gas-wells  on  the  banks  of  the  Kanawha  river. 
•*$&$  Public  Opinion  9  Jan.  44/1  The  latest  revelation  of  our 
subterranean  treasures  [is]  the  natural  gas  wells.  1819  ACCUM 
Descr.  Manuf.  Coal  Gas  title-p.,  Plans  of  the  most  im- 
proved sorts  of  apparatus  now  employed  at  the  *Gas  Works 
in  London.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  43  In  one  part  of 
the  modern  delta  . .  a  large  excavation  has  been  made  for 
gas-works.  1898  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Jan.  120  The  water  .. 
smelt  like  the  lee-side  of  a  gas  works.  1889  Daily  News 

5  Dec.  5/2  We  are  probably  on  the  eve  of  a  strike  of  *gas- 
workers  in  South  London. 

Gas  (gses),  v.  Inflected  gassing,  gassed,  [f. 
prec.] 

1.  trans,   a.  To  supply  with  gas.     b.  To  light 
up  (theatre  scenes)  with  gas.    colloq. 

1886  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Dec.  4  The  District  trains  are  now 
'gassed'  only  once  a  day.  1888  Scribnerfs  Mag.  Oct. 
452/1  To  'gas  '  this  act  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem, 
for.  .a  great  variety  of  light-effects  are  introduced. 

2.  To  pass  (a  thread  or  textile  fabric)  through 
a  gas-flame,  in  order  to  remove  superfluous  fibres. 

1859  SMILES  Self-Help  iv.  (1860)  91  The  process  of  gassing 
lace  and  the  bleaching  of  starch.  1890  PROSSER  in  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.  XXIV.  87/2  He  [S.  Hall]  took  out  patents  in 
1817  and  1823  for  'gassing*  lace  and  net. 

3.  To  impregnate  (slaked  lime)  with  chlorine,  in 
the  manufacture  of  bleaching-powder. 

1880  [see  Gassed,  Gassing,  below]. 

4.  To  be  gassed :  to  be  poisoned  by  a  gas, 

1889  ISpopl  Daily  Post  19  Mar.  523/7  'Gassed'  was  the 
term  used  in  the  india-rubber  business,  and  it  meant  dazed. 
1896  Westm.  Gaz.  6  Feb.  5/2  A  man.  .shouted,  .that  he  was 
'gassed  '  (poisoned  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas). 

5.  slang.  (Cf.  GAS  sb.  5.)    a.  trans.  To  deceive 
or  impose  upon  by  talking  (  gas  '.     Only  U.S. 

1847  Sk.  Williams  Coll.  72  (Hall  College  Wds.)  Found 
that  Fairspeech  only  wanted  to  '  gas '  me,  which  he  did 
pretty  effectually.  1888  Scribner's  Mag.  Aug.  219  But  in 
all  the  rest,  he's  gassin*  you. 

b.  intr.  To  indulge  in  *  gas*  or  empty  talk  ;  to 
vapour,  to  talk  idly  or  boastfully. 

1875  Chamb.  jfrnl.  25  Sept.  610  To  '  gas '  is  to  talk  only 
for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  a  debate.  1878  BESANT  & 
RICE  By  Celia's  Ar$ourx\ivt  The  half  dozen  who  went  across 
to  the  States  to  gas  about  their  victory,  1893  R.  KIFUNG 
Many  Invent.  38  I'm  'fraid  I've  been  gassing  awf'ly,  sir. 

Hence  Gassed///.  a.t  Ga-ssing  vbl.  sb. 

1872  Lond.  Figaro^  14  Dec.  (Farmer),  There  is  no  good  to 
be  got  out  of  gassing  about  rallying  around  standards, 
uniting  as  one  man  to  resist,  etc.  1880  LOMAS  Alkali  Trade 
279  Through  them  [manholes]  samples  of  the  bleaching 
powder  can  be  withdrawn,  and  cognisance  taken  of  the 
progress  of  the  'gassing'  operation.  Ibid.  280  That  no 
gas,  or  damp,  gassed  material  shall  effect  a  lodgement. 
1886  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Dec.,  The  '  gassing  *  of  such  a  train 
would  occupy  ten  minutes.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  13  Nov.  7/3 
The  gassing  process  in  silk  mills  is.  .very  injurious  to  health. 

Gasalier,  var.  GASELIER. 
Ga-s-"ba:g. 

1.  A  bag  in  which  gas  is  kept  for  use. 

1827  FARADAY  Chem.  Manip.  xv.  353  Gas-bags  are  made 
of  oiled  silk,  c  1865  J.  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  194/2  Gaso- 
meters or  gas-bags.  1871  tr.  Schellen's  Spectr.  Anal.  17 
Gas-bag  for  oxygen  or  hydrogen. 

2.  An  inflated  bag  used  to  plug  a  gas-main  during 
repairs  or  alterations. 

1884  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl. 

3.  A  flat  circular  bag  of  gas-tight  material  serving 
to  keep  a  stock  of  gas  for  a  gas-engine. 

4.  An  empty  talker,  a  *  windbag '. 

1889  Referee  6  Jan.  1/4  That  great  gas-bag  of  modern 
days,  John  L.  Sullivan.  1894  Ch.  Times  16  Mar.  302  One 
who  will  prove  a  better  guide  to  national  eminence  than 
the  gas-bags  who  trade  upon  their  weakest  characteristics. 

Gascogne,  Gascoi(g)ne,  obs.  ft  GASCON. 

Gascoign,  obs.  form  of  GASKIN. 

Gascoignader,  obs.  form  of  GASCONADEB. 

tGascoigny.  Obs.  rare-1,  [cf.  F.  Gascogne 
Gascony.]  App.  usecf  for :  Gasconading  spirit. 

1754  G.  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1889  I.  84  The  summons 
is  so  insolent,  and  savours  so  much  of  gascoigny. 

Gascon  (gse-sk^n\  sb.    Forms :  a.  4  Gascoun, 

6  Gascono,  7-8  Gascoon,  6,  8-  Gascon.     &  5 
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Gaskin,  6  Gaskyn,  -quine,  7  (Jascogne,  -ooine, 
-ooyue,  7-8  Oaseoigne,  7,  9  Gascoygne.  [a.  F. 
Gascon  ;  the  0  forms  seem  to  be  influenced  by 
Gascogne  Gascony,  or  derived  from  the  attributive 
use  of  this;  cf.,  however,  the  OF.  adj.  Gasciti/t- 
(:—  pop.  Lat.  type  -onius~). 

The  name  is  identical  with  L.  Vasco,  Vascones,  whence 
BASQUE.] 

1.  A  native  of  Gascony,  a  former  province  in 

south-western  France. 

»•  '375  UAKBOUR  Bruce  x.  325  Schir  Peris  Lumbard,  a 
Gascoun.  1687  [see  GASCONISM].  1709  Tatter  No.  126  P4 
A  young  Coquet  Widow  in  France  having  been  followed  by 
a  Gascon  of  Quality  who  [etc.]. 

0.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  it.  viii.  (1632)  214,  I  have  seen 
diverse  so  inured  to  that  vice  [stealing]  that,  .they  would.  . 
steale  such  things,  as  they  would  restore  again.  I  am  a 
Gascoine,  and  there  is  no  vice  wherein  I  have  less  skill. 
1608  in  Crt.  f,  Times  Jos.  I  (1849)  I.  78  There  be  800  Gas- 
coignes  at  Dieppe,  attending  passage  for  Holland. 

2.  One  who  resembles  a  Gascon  in  character  ;  a 
braggart,  boaster  (the  natives  of  Gascony  being 
notorious  as  such). 

a  1771  SMOLLETT  Song  in  Anderson  Brit.  Poets  (1795)  X. 
959/1  A  peacock  in  pride,  in  grimace  a  baboon,  In  courage 
a  hind,  in  conceit  a  Gascoon.  1814  SIR  R.  WILSON  Priv. 
Diary  1  1.  345  He  was  exceedingly  interesting,  very  candid, 
and  by  no  means  a  Gascon  for  himself  or  his  brethren  in 
arms.  i8»6  SCOTT  Diary  29  Aug.  in  Lockhart,  They  [the 
Irish]  are  the  Gascons  of  Britain.  1836  W.  IRVINO  Astoria 
I.  66  The  Canadians  especially,  who  .  .  have  a  considerable 
dash  of  the  gascon,  were  buoyant  and  boastful,  and  great 
braggarts  as  to  the  future.  1867  J.  W.  HALES  in  Furniv. 
Percy  Folio  MS.  I.  58  Here  .  .  the  King  of  Cornwall  plays 
the  gascon,  not  the  King  of  Little  Britain. 

3.  attrib.  or  adj.  Pertaining  to  Gascony.    f  For- 
merly the  designation  of  a  kind  of  wine. 

a.  ?/;  1550  Freiris  of  Berwik  158  in  Dunbar's  Poems  290 
Thay  hald  ane  gallone  full  of  Gascone  wyne.  1581  Acc.-Bk. 
W.  Wray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  117  One  dosse'  brode 
gascon  lace,  iijj.  iiijrf.  ;  and  ij  dosse'  narow  gascon  lace,  vs. 
1849  JAMES  Woodman  ii,  She  did  not  altogether  dislike  a 
moderate  portion  of  Gascon  wine. 

ft.  1488  Ada  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  97/2  A  pip  of  Gaskin 
wyne,  xxj  Ib.  1556  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  113  For  sellyng 
of  Gaskyn  wyne  .  .  aboue  the  Statute.  1638  BAKER  tr. 
Balzac's  Lett.  (Vol.  1  1)  82  Being  a  Gascogne  Doctour.  1765 
STERNE  Tr.Shandy  VII.  xliii.  (1802)  101  'Twas  a  Gascoigne 
roundelay.  Viva  la  Joia  ! 

4.  ellipt.  for  fa.  Gascon  wine  (obs.)  ;   b.  Gascon 
dialect. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  in.  65  No  Gascoygne, 
Orleance,  or  the  Chrystall  Sherrant,  Nor  Rhenish  from  the 
Rheine  would  be  apparant.  1813  A.  BRUCE  Life  Alex. 
Morns  ii.  14  Because  they  do  not  speak  Gascon  in  Touraine. 
i860  A  U  Year  Round  No.  68.  420  The  Basque  and  Bearnais 
along  the  Western  Pyrenees,  the  Gascon  throughout  the 
regions  of  the  Landes  [etc.]. 

Gasconade  (gfesk^n^i'd),  sb.  Also  8  gasoon- 
nade.  [a.  F.  gasconnade  :  see  prec.  and  -ADE.] 
Extravagant  boasting  ;  vain-glorious  fiction. 

1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  115  F  5  That  Figure  of  Speech 
which  is  commonly  distinguish'd  by  the  Name  of  Gasconade. 
1748  SMOLLKTT  Rod.  Rand.  xliv.  (1804)  287  He  recounted 
his  victory  with  many  exaggerations  and  gasconades.  1776 
J.  Q.  ADAMS  IVks.  (1854)  IX.  400  The  reports  of  fifty-five 
thousand  men  coming  against  us,  are  chiefly  ministerial 
gasconade.  1818  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  !•  244/2  In  their 
criticisms  upon  American  gasconade,  they  forget  that  vulgar 
people  of  all  countries  are  full  of  gasconade.  1874  GHKKN 
S/tort  Hist.  x.  §  i.  736  The  occasional  gasconade  of  the 
young  soldier  of  thirty-three. 

attrib.  1841  LEVER  C.  O'  Malley  Ii.  261  The  gasconade 
tone  of  the  Frenchman  would  peep  through. 

Gasconade  (gssk^-d),  v.  [f.  prec.  Cf.  F. 
gasconner,']  ititr.  To  indulge  in  gasconades  ;  to 
boast  extravagantly. 

1727  BOYER  Diet.  Angl.-Fr.,  To  Gasconade,  fairs  des 
Gasconnades.  1778  T.  Q.  ADAMS  in  Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  352 
The  English  reproach  the  French  with  gasconade,  but  they 
never  gasconaded  as  the  English  do  now.  1813  SIR  R. 
WILSON  Priv.  Diary  II.  442,  I  should  hope  that  he  was 
gasconading  a  little  when  he  spoke  to  the  officers.  1853 
C.  L.  BRACE  Home  Life  Germany  139  Though  under 
a  severe  temptation  ..  I  did  not  gasconade,  and  they  all 
listened  courteously. 

Hence  G-ascona/ding  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrib^)  and 
ppl.  a.  Also  Oascona  der,  a  braggart,  boaster. 

vj^Gentl.  Mag.  609/1  Notwithstanding  their  gasconading 
in  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  &c.  the  number  of  the  rebels 
does  not  exceed  six  thousand.  1753  Oldfff  New  Interest  6  3 
But  then  these  Gascoignaders.  .  Your  Lands  and  Lives  wou'd 
have.  1755  in  Scots  Mag.  Apr.  198/1  A  monument  .  .  with 
a  gasconading  inscription.  1793  A.  YOUNG  Examp.  France 
(ed.  3)  119  Their  gasconading  decree  of  war.  .is  an  effort  of 
despair.  1814  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  (1863)  174  The 
B.  people..  must  have  been  braggers  born—  a  whole  parish 
of  gasconaders.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  302  The  gas- 


forth. 

Gascona'do.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Pseudo-Sp.  :  see 
-ADO.]  =  GASCONADE  sb. 

1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  vi.  ii.  (1849)  320  All  his  auditors 
knew  them  to  be  incontinent  lies  and  outrageous  gas- 
conadoes. 

Gasconism  (gffi-sk^niz'm).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM. 
F.  gasconisme  means  only  '  a  Gascon  peculiarity  of 
speech  '.]  A  spirit  of  boastfulness  or  vaunting. 

[1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.,  Gasconisme  .  .  a  Gasconism,  or 
Gascoons  Expression.]  1807  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  i.  App. 
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(1810)  2  As  I  conceive  him  much  of  a  hypocrite,  and  pos- 
sessing great  gasconism,  I  am  happy  he  was  not  chosen  lor 
my  voyage.  1822  Blaclau.  Mag.  XII.  444  Theold  maestro 
. .  was  not  devoid  of  a  mixture  of  gasconism. 

Gascoon,  obs.  form  of  GASCON. 

Gascoyne,  obs.  form  of  GASKIN  ',  GASCON. 

II  Gascromh,  gascrome.  Incorrect  forms  of 
CASCHROM. 

1822  SCOTT  Pirate  xiv,  Even  the  savage  Highlandmen  . . 
can  make  more  work  . .  with  their  gascromh,  or  whatever 
they  call  it.  1846  WORCESTER  (citing  Gentl.  Mag.),  Gas- 

"Gase,  north,  var.  goes  (see  Go) ;  obs.  f.  GAZE  v. 

Gaseity  (gaesriti).  [f.  GASE-OUS  + -ITY  (see 
quot.  1852).  Cf.  GAZITY/.]  Gaseous  character; 
the  state  or  condition  of  being  a  gas. 

1852  ROGET  Thesaurus  Introd.  22  note,  I.  .having  framed 
from  the  adjectives  irrelative  . .  and  gaseous,  the  abstract 
nouns  irrelaHon.. and gasei/y.  1864  Atkttafum  No.  1929. 
500/3  Characteristic  of  gaseity.  1870  PROCTOR  Other  II  trial 
xii.  281  Some  of  these  objects  give  the  bright  line  spectrum 
indicative  of  gaseity. 

Gaselier  (ga^ell'M).  Also  gasalier.  [f.GASj*. 
after  CHANDELIER.  The  older  name  was  gas- 
chandelier;  see  GAS  si.  7.]  An  ornamental 
frame  to  hold  a  number  of  gas-burners,  usually  hung 
from  the  ceiling  of  a  room. 

1849  Times  29  Aug.  5/5  Above  the  orchestra  hangs  a 
circular  gaselier  formed  of  several  small  circles  of  gas 
burners.  1880  OUIDA  Moths  II.  32  The  gilded  gaseliers 
were  glowing  with  light. 

Gaseline,  var.  GASOLENE. 

<•  t  Gasement.  Obs.  [var.  of  CASEMENT,  f.  GAZE, 
by  popular  etymology.] 

1628  WITHER  Krit.  Rememb.  iv.  413  None  to  their  closed 
wickets  made  repaire ;  Their  empty  gasements  gaped  wide 
for  ayre. 

Gaseo-sity.  rare-1,  [f.  "gaseose  adj.  (  = 
GASEOUS:  see  -OSE)+-ITY.]  =  GASEITY. 

1802-12  BENTHAM  Rationale  Jud.  Evid.  (1827)  III.  320 
Solidity,  liquidity,  and  gaseosity.  Ibid.  327  In  their  several 
states  of  solidity,  liquidity,  andgaseosity. 

Gaseous  (gce-sfos,  g/'-s/as),  a.  Also 9  gazeous. 
[f.  GAS  sb.  +  -EOUS  ;  cf.  GAZOUS  and  F.  gazcuxJ] 

1.  Having  the  nature,  or  in  the  condition,  of  gas. 
1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  171  When  it  is  exhibited  to  the  senses 

in  a  gaseous  state,  it  is  then  termed  oxygenous  gas.  1804 
C.  B.  BROWN  tr.  Yolney's  View  Soil  U.  S.  237  The  sudden 
appearance  of  fever  . .  may  be  owing  to  the  action  of  some 
gazeous  principle  on  the  fluid  which  pervades  the  nerves. 
nSfio  FARADAY  Forces  Nut.  iii.  85  Bodies  in  what  we  call 
the  vaporous,  or  the  gaseous  state,  are  always  perfectly 
transparent.  1878  HUXLEY  Pftysiogr.  190  Associated  with 
the  steam  are  various  gaseous  exhalations. 
fig.  1834  LANDOR  Imag.  Conv.  (1846)  II.  238/2  A  word  of 
honour  is  but  the  gaseous  and  volatile  part  of  honour,  which 
would  blow  up  a  true  Frenchman  if  he  tried  to  retain  it 
within  him.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Tlteo.  Such  iv.  94  His  gaseous, 
inimitably  expansive  conceit. 

2.  Relating  to  gases. 

1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  511  The  father  of  the 
gazeous  philosophy  [Priestley]. 

Gaser,  obs.  lorm  of  GAZER. 

Gaseyn.  Also  gayseyn.  [cf.  OF.  gaisse 
marsh  (dial,  gasse  pool  of  water),  gacel,  gacelet, 
gacuel  marsh.]  Marshy  ground. 

c  1420  Pallati.  on  Hitsb.  I.  36  The  watir  out  of  gaseyn 
[Rodl.  MS.  gayseyn;  L.  lacuna]  or  of  myre  Be  not 
ybrought. 

Ga'S-fi'tter.  A  tradesman  or  workman  en- 
gaged in  fitting  up  buildings  with  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  the  use  of  gas. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Gas-Jitter,  a  workman  who 
lays  on  pipes  and  fits  burners  for  gas.  1863  P.  BARRY  Dock- 
yard Econ.  83  The  bricklayer,  the  carpenter,  the  plumber, 
the  gasfitter,  &c.  1885  Instr.  Census  Clerks  53  Gas  fitter. 

Ga's-firtting. 

1.  a.  Chiefly//.  The  apparatus  (pipes,  brackets, 
etc.)  required  for  the  employment  of  gas  in  a 
building,  b.  The  action  or  occupation  of  fixing 
gas-appliances  in  a  building. 


c  1865  LETHEBY  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  132/1  No  one  is  allowed  to 
lake  use  of  his  gas-fittings  until  the  gas-fitter  has  test* 
their  soundness.     1883  Eng .  Illustr.  Mag.  Nov.  89/2  Gz 


[as-fitter  has  tested 
ag.  Nov.  89/2  Gas- 
fittings  go  from  Birmingham  all  over  the  Globe. 

2.  attrib.,  as  gas-fitting  trade. 

1893  Daily  News  6  Mar.  7/4  The  gasfitting  trade  con- 
tinues dull. 

Gash  (gsej),  sb.1  Also  6  gashe.  [Later  form 
of  GARSE  sb.  Garse  and  gash  are  given  side  by 
side  in  Levins  (quot.  1570),  and  Palsgrave  has  the 
intermediate  form  garsshe.  The  change  may  have 
been  helped  by  the  analogy  of  slash  and  similar 
words.] 

1.  A  cut,  slash  or  wound,  relatively  long  and 
deep,  made  in  the  flesh ;  a  cleft  in  any  object,  such 
as  would  be  made  by  a  slashing  cut. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Lnke  xxiv.  39  Touche  and 
handle  ye  my  syde,  it  hath  the  gashe  of  the  speare.  1553  W. 
WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  ll.  ix.  193  Firste,  with  his  knife  he 
maketh  in  it  a  gashe  rounde  aboute  in  a  circle,  vndre  the 
eares.  1563  SACKVILLE  Induct.  Mirr.  Mag.,  Ivii,  There 
hunge  his  targe  with  gashes  depe  and  wyde.  1570  LEVINS 
Manip.  33/14  A  garse  or  gashe,  incisura.  1575  J.  STILL 
Gamm.  Gurton  i.  ii.  in  Dodsley  O.  PI.  II.  9  By  the  masse, 
here  is  a  gashe,  a  shamefull  hole  indeade  And  one  stytch 
teare  furder,  a  man  may  thruste  in  his  heade.  1601  HOLLAND 


GASH 

Pliny  I.  545  The  same  excessiue  humor  is  let  out  of  Fig 
trees  by  meanes  of  certaine  light  slits  or  gashes  made  in  the 
barke.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  331  From  the  gash  A  stream 
of  Nectarous  humor  issuing  flow'd  Sanguin,  such  as  Celestial 
Spirits  may  bleed.  1706-7  FARQUHAR  Beaux'  Strat.  v.  iv. 
Wks.  (Rtldg.)  664/2  Let  me  see  your  arm  . .  O  me  !  an  uj-ly 
Gash  upon  my  Word.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  1.  in. 
vii.  397  He  at  length  received  a  mortal  gash.  1878  BROWSING 
La  Saisiaz  7  Scarce  enough  to  heal  and  coat  with  amber 
gum  the  sloe-tree's  gash.  1886  M .  F.  SIIKUWN  Ir.  Flaulvrfi 
Salammbo  8  Through  his  tattered  tunic  could  be  seen  on 
his  shoulders  the  weals  of  long  gashes. 

transf.  and  Jig.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  i.  vi,  Instead  of 
healing  up  the  gashes  of  the  Church,  .fall  to  gore  one  another 
with  their  sharpe  spires  1643  —  Dirorcc  n.  xvii,  Who  Lath 
taught  you  to  mangle  thus,  and  make  more  gashes  in  the 
miseries  of  a  blamelesse  creature  1894  FKNN  hi  A  If  hit 
Valley  I.  29  This  wretched  deep  gash  in  a  hideous  Swiss 
mountain. 

b.  The  act  of  making  such  a  cut. 

1829  HOOD  l\*gene  Aram  xv,  Two  sudden  blows  with  a 
ragged  stick  And  one  with  a  heavy  stone,  One  hurried  gash 
with  a  hasty  knife,  And  then  the  deed  was  done.  1853 
KANE  Grimutt  Exped.  1.  (1856)  483  With  a  knowing  K;^|I 
of  his  knife,  he  makes  a  hole  in  the  under  jaw  of  the  seal. 

2.  U.S.  slang.  The  mouth. 

1851  MRS.  STOWE  I'ncle  Tain's  C.  xxxviii,  Shut  your  old 
black  gash,  and  get  along  in  with  you.  1878  —  Poganuc  P. 
xiv.  122  Ef  Zepn  Higgins  would  jest  shet  up  his  gash  in 
town-meetin',  that  air  school-house  could  be  moved  f;ist 
enough. 

3.  attrib.,  as  gash-lobed  adj. ;    also   gash-vein 
Australian  Mining  (see  quot.  18691. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  122  The  margin,  of  the  base  is 
. .  entire,  undulating,  gash-lobed.  1869  R.  B.  SMYTH 
Gold/.  Victoria.  612  Gash-vein,  a  wedge  or  V  shaped  vein. 
1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  «r  Mining  269  The  almost 
incredible  number  of  small  gash-veins  tn  the  slates  and 
greenstone  have  probably  furnished  most  of  the  gold. 

Gash  ;g*f),  s&-*  Sc.  [Prob.  a  transf.  sense  of 
gash  '  a  projection  of  the  under  jaw '  (Jam.),  whence 
GASH-GABBIT  ;  cf.  GASH  ».'<<]  '  Prattle ',  '  pert 
language '.  To  set  up  one's  gash,  '  to  talk  pertly, 
give  an  insolent  reply'  (Jam.1. 

1810  Cock's  Simple  Strains  135  (Jam.)  Wad  ye  set  up 
your  gash,  nae  faut.  Ye  crustie  foul-mou'd  tyke.  1813  W. 
BKATTIE  Fruits  Time  Parings  (1871)  43  Wi  this  the  wife 
sets  up  her  gash. 

Gash  (gaej),  a.1  Since  i6th  c.  only  Sc.  [?  back- 
formation  from  GASHFDL  a.  or  GASHLY  a.  (but 
recorded  earlier  than  these).]  Dismal  in  appear- 
ance. 

1589  GREENE  Tullies  Lave  (1609)  F  iij,  His  friends,  .noting 
. .  his  sodaine  starts,  his  gash  lookes  and  his  abrupt  answ  eres 
judged  the  extremitie  of  his  sicknesse  had  (etc.].  1590 


Kedgauntlet  Let.  xi,  His  face  looked  as  gash  and  ghastly 
as  Satan's.     1861  RAMSAY  Remin.  Ser.  n.  42  'What  gars  th«     ! 
laird  of  Garskadden  luk  sae  gash?'    'Ou',  says  his  neigh- 
bour. . '  Garskadden's  been  wl'  his  Maker  these  twa  hours '. 
1864  J.  BROWN  John  Leech,  etc.  (1882)  i  The  French  nun 
. .  who  was  observed  by  her  sisters  to  sit  suddenly  still  and 
look  very  '  gash '  (like  the  Laird  of  Garscadden). 
Gash  (g*J),  o.2  Sc.     [cf.  GASH  sb*  and  v.2] 

1.  Talkative,  loquacious. 

1711  RAMSAY  Ode  to  the  Pk—.  iv,  It  [claret]  makes  a  man 
baith  gash  and  bauld. 

2.  quasi-arfz'.  Fluently,  loquaciously. 

1721  RAMSAY  Elegy  P.  Birnie  ii,  To  see  his  snowt,  to 
hear  him  play  And  gab  sae  gash. 

Gash  (gsej),  a-3  Sc.  [Of  obscure  origin:  perh.a 
corruption  of  sagacious,  in  Sc.  pronunc.  (sagaJ3s).] 

1.  Sagacious,  wise. 

1706  in  J.  Watson  Collect.  Poems  \.  69,  I  Wily,  Witty  was, 
and  Gash.  With  my  auld  felni  packy  Pash.  1721  RAMSAY 
Poems,  Gloss.,  Gash,  solid,  sagacious.  1786  BURNS  7«w 
Dogs  29  He  was  a  gash  an*  faithfu'  tyke. 

2.  Having  an  air  of  wisdom,  dignity,  or  self- 
importance. 

1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Amor.  Wks.  1855  I.  192  Hae  I  been 
sittin  wi'  specs  all  the  afternoon  ?  You  have,  James,  ami  very 
gash  you  have  looked.  1858  M .  POHTEOUS  Koutcr  J«hnny 
ii  He  was  a  gash,  wee  fodgel  body  Stood  on  his  shanks 
baith  tight  an*  steady. 

3.  Well-dressed  and  dignified. 

1785  BURNS  Holy  Fair  55  Here  farmers  gash,  in  ridin 
graith,  Gaed  hoddin  by  their  cotters.     Ibid.  208  In  • 
a  gaucie,  gash  Guidwife.     1788  R.  GALLOWAY  Poems  in 
And  gash  they  thought  such  country-man. 

4.  In  adverbial  use :  Trimly,  neatly,  so  as  to  have 
a  good  appearance. 

1806  A.  DOUGLAS  Poems  147  The  saft  o'en  cakes,  in  mony 
stack,  Are  set  in  order  rarely,  Fu'  gash  this  night. 

Gash,  (gsej),  v. '  Also  6  gashe,  gassh,  gayshe. 
[For  earlier  garsh,  GABSE  ;  cf.  GASH  ji.1] 

1.  trans.  To  cut,  slash  or  wound  (the  body). 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  35/8  To  Gashe,  incidere.  1633 
HEYWOOD  Eng.  Trail.  II.  Wks.  1874  IV.  40  This  murdered 
Ghost  appeared  His  body  gasht,  and  all  ore-stucke  wl 
wounds.  1659  Tertnes  de  la  Ley  s.  v.  Jl  ambling,  Tl 
custome  was.  .to  cut  or  gash  Dogs  in  the  tiammes.  17157*0 
POPE  Iliad  IV.  617  Then  sudden  waved  his  flaming  falchion 
round,  And  gash'd  his  belly  with  a  ghastly  wound.  1816 
BYRON  Siege  Cor.  xxxii,  With  barbarous  blows  they  gash 
the  dead.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Exfl.  I.  xxiii.  296  After  skin- 
ning the  old  one  they  gashed  its  body.  1878  Hosw.  SMITH 
Carthage  30  His  worshippers  gashed  and  mutilated  them- 
selves in  their  religious  frenzy. 

absol.  a  1694  TILLOTSON  Serin.  Wks.  1728  I.  ii.  34  Wilt  is 
a  keen  instrument,  and  every  one  can  cut  and  gash  with  it ; 


GASH. 

,  to  carve  a  beautiful  image  and  to  polish  it  requires 
great  art  and  dexteriiy. 

b.  To  cut  or  tear  asunder,  (nonce-ast.} 
1884  TENNYSON  Becket  \.  i,  O  Herbert,  here  I  gash  myself 
asunder  from  the  King,  Tho'  leaving  each  a  wound. 

2.  To  make  a  cut  or  deep  slash  in  any  material 
object.    (Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.) 

1561  (see  GASHING  vbl.  sb.}.  1577  tr.  Bitllinger's  Decades 
(1592)  239  And  to  what  ende  doe  wee  iagge  and  gash  the  gar- 
mentes?  1847  DISRAELI  Tnncred  v.  ii,  They  filled  the 
stomachs  of  the  animals  with  lemons  gashed  with  their 
dagger*. 

tiansf.  1878  C.  KING  Mountain.  Sierra  Ncv.  ix.  204  Afar 
to  the  west  lay  the  rolling  plateau  gashed  with  carfons. 

3.  intr.  To  open  in  a  gash.    rart~l. 

c  1750  SHENSTONB  Eleg.  xxii.  67  To  see  my  limbs  the  felon's 
gripe  obey?  To  see  them  gash  beneath  the  daring  steel? 

Hence  Oa-sliing^/.^,  and///.a.  AlsoOa'sher, 
one  who  gashes  or  cuts.  rare~n. 

1561  TURNER  Herbal  n.  84  There  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
stalke  and  roote  both  a  mice  by  gasshyng  and  an  other  by 
pressyng.  1598  FLORIO,  Incisore,  . .  a  gasher,  a  lancer, 
a  grauer  or  cutter.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cntise  Midge  (1863)  109 
The  clear  axe  . .  fell  twice  in  heavy  gashing  thumps.  1888 
J.  INGLIS  Tent  Life  in  Tiger  Landx.  161  With  swift  cutting 
blows  of  the  cruel,  gashing  tusks. 

Gash  (gsef),  v*  Sc.  [Perh.  f.  gash  projecting 
imder-jaw;  see  GASH  j^.2  Cf.  also  GASH  a,2]  intr. 
To  talk,  converse,  gossip. 

a  1774  FERGUSSON  Poems  (1845)  II.  104  The  couthy  cracks 
begin  whan  supper's  owre,  The  cheering  bicker  gars  them 
glibly  gash.  1785  BURNS  Halloween  xi,  She  leases  them 
gashm  at  their  cracks,  An'  slips  out  by  hersel. 

Hence  Ga'shing///.  a. 

1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm* d(i%2j)  12  Crail  town 
was  up  wi*  gashin'  gabs ;  Wabsters,  throu'  zeal,  forgat 
their  wabs. 

Gashed  ,g»Jt ),///.  a.  [f.  GASHZ/.I  +  -ED.] 

f  a.  Produced  by  gashing  (obs.\  b.  Slashed  or 
cut ;  having  large  rents  or  openings ;  spec,  in  Bot. 
(see  quot.  1793);  *\SQ  gashea  in. 

1578  LYTK  Dodoens  \.  Ixxiii.  109  The  leaues  be  long,  hearie, 
and  grayish,  snipt  and  cut  rounde  aboute,  but  nothing  so 
much  or  so  deepely  gaysht,  as  the  two  others.  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  ii.  iii.  119  His  gash'd  Stabs  look'd  like  a  Breach  in 
Nature.  1641  MILTON  Animadv.  (1851)  194  Your  dissever'd 
principles  were  but  like  the  mangl'd  pieces  of  a  gash't  Ser- 
pent. 1651  CULPEPPER  Eng.  Physic.  39  Those  that  follow 
are  gashed  in  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves.  1657  W.  COLES 
Adam  in  Edencvi.  149  With  broad  grayish  tough  leaves 
diversly  folded,  crumpled,  and  gashed  in  on  the  edges.  1793 
MARTVN  Lang.  Bot.t  Gashed  leaf  (Folium  incisutn  s.  dis- 
sectum\  having  the  sections  or  divisions  usually  determinate 
in  their  number ;  or  at  least  more  so  than  in  the  Laciniate 
leaf.  The  Gashed  differs  from  the  Cleft  leaf  (fissum}  in 
having  the  sections  extending  but  little  beyond  the  edge 
(though  deeper  than  in  the  crenate  leaf);  whereas  in  the 
cleft  leaf  they  reach  almost  to  the  middle.  1865  Sat.  Rev. 
21  Jan.  86/2  He  would  hang  about  butchers'  stalls,  .waiting 
an  opportunity  to  put  his  mouth  to  the  gashed  throats  of 
animals.  iSSiOuiDA  Wanda  I.  2  There  were  a  few  stunted 
willows  near  the  house,  and  a  few  gashed  pines. 

Ga'Shful,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [?  alteration  of 
GHASTFUL,  through  association  with  GASH  $b.\  : 
cf.  GASH  a.1  and  GASHLT.]  Ghastly. 

1620  QUARLES  Feast  Wonnes  H  ij,  Prodigall  up-banding 
of  thine  eyes,  Whose  gashfull  balls  doe  seeme  to  pelt  the 
skyes.  1611  —  Argalus  fy  P.  (1678)  4  His  gashful  counte- 
nance swarthy,  long  and  thin.  1651  CULPEPPER  Astral. 
Judgem.  Dis.  (1658)  157  Signs  of  death  by  the  eyes  are. . 
when  they  are  very  moveame,  gashful,  staring  up  and  down 
or  sunk  deep  in  the  head.  1054  GAVTON  Pleas.  Notes  HI.  i. 
69  Come  death,  and  welcome  :  which  spoke,  comes  in  a 
gashfull,  horrid,  meagre,  terrible,  ugly  shape.  18*3  MOOR 
Suffolk  Wd$.t  Gashfiily  ghastly — or  as  in  Nares  '  horrid, 
frightful '. 

Gash-gaVbit,  a.  Sc.  [f.  gash  (see  GASH  sb?) 
+gabbit  (f.  GAB  ^.2).]  Having  a  projecting  chin. 

1711  RAMSAY  Poems  Gloss,  s.  v.  Gash,  One  with  a  long 
out  chin,  we  call  gash-gabet,  or  gash  beard.  1813  D. 
ANDERSON  Poems  125  (Jam.),  A'  teethless  and  gash-gabbit 
The  hags  that  night. 

Ga'Shly,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [?  Altered  form  of 
GHASTLY  :  cf.  GASHFUL.]  Ghastly,  horrid. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  1st.  vii.  xxxi,  Next  Pharmacus, 
of  gashly  wilde  aspect;  Whom  hell  with  seeming  fear,  and 
fiends  obey.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  iv.  vii.  131  Their  warm 
and  wanton  embraces  of  living  bodies,  ill  agreed  with  their 
offtirings  DiU  manibns^  to  gashly  Ghosts.  1675  OTWAV 
Alcib.  54  Now  there  grim  death  his  gashly  Revels  keeps. 
1765  STERNE  Tr.  Shan,iy  vin.  xi,  By  all  that  is  hirsute  and 

§ashly  !  I  cry.    1880  MRS.  PARR  Adam  $  Eve  xiii.  (1881)  65 
ee  'em  stare  and  then  give  a  gashly  look  at  mother. 
b.  in  adverbial  use. 

1893  Wiltsh.  Gloss.,  s.v.  Ghastly, '  Thick  hedge  wur  gashly 
high,  but  it  be  ter'ble  improved  now.'      1897  C.  LEE  in 
Leisure  Ho.  Dec.  98/1  Her  strange  calm  face,  her  gashly 
coloured  tresses,  her  noiseless  movements  about  the  room. 
Hence  Qa  shliuess,  ghastliness,  dismalness. 
1848  DICK !-,NS  Dombey  viii.The  general  dulness(gashliness 
was  Mrs.  Wickam's  strong  expression)  of  her  present  life. 
Ga'Shly,   adv.     Sc.      [f.    GASH   a.2  +  -LT  2.] 
Fluently,  loquaciously. 

a  1774  FBRGUMON  A  Drink  Eclogue  Poems  (1845)  50  And 
courtiers  aft  gaed  greinin  for  my  smack,To  gar  them  bauldly 
glower  and  gashly  crack. 

Gashy  (gsefO,  a.  [f.  GASH  s&*  +  -Y  i .]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  resembling  a  gash ;  full  of  gashes. 

1814  Witness  n.  iv,  The  dead  man's  ghost. .with  its  clotted 

locks  and  gashy  head.    1814  Sorceress  it.  ii,  Kaw  and  bloody 

like  a  gashy  wound.     Mod.  (heard  in  Suffolk).    *  I  was  care- 

ih  my  sirkle,  and  got  a  gashy  place  in  my  arm.' 
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Gasifiable  (gre-sifalab'l),  a.  [f.  GASIFY  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  That  can  be  reduced  to  a  gaseous  state. 

1880  Nature  XXI.  8  But  at  present  we  know  the  mole- 
cular weights  of  gasifiable  bodies  only. 

Gasification  (gae^ifik^-Jan).  Also  gasefica- 
tion,  gassification.  [f.  GAS  sb.  +  -(I)FICATION.] 
The  process  of  converting  into  gas. 

i8ia  R.  SAUMAREZ  Princ.  Physiol.  Sc.  188  The  process  of 
evaporation  and  of  gassification.  1859  URE  Diet.  Arts  547 
When  the  cooling  agency  of  gasefication  has  become  feeble. 
1883  Nature  XXVII.  292  The  latent  heat  of  gasification  . . 
of  any  body. 

fig.  1824  J.  M'CULLOCH  Scotl.  II.  loo  Poetry  has  rarely 
been  subjected  to  such  chemistry  as  this  without  the  gasi- 
fication and  loss  of  its  essence. 

Gasiform  (gse-sifpam),**.  [f.GASj£.  +  -(l)PORM.] 
In  a  gaseous  form  or  state. 

1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  556  Dr.  Ackermann  treats.. of  the 
different  gasiform  fluids  contained  in  the  intestines,  t  1865 
J.  WVLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  6  The  laws  of  air  or  gasiform 
bodies.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract,  Hygiene  led.  3)  123 
Ventilation  is,  in  fact,  the  problem  of  the  removal  of  the 
gasiform  excreta  of  the  lungs  and  skin. 
Jig.  1824  J.  M'~CULLOCH  Scoff.  II.  352  Druids  thus  become 
visionary  and  gasiform. 

Gasify  (gse-sifai),  v.  [f.  GAS  sb.  +  -(I)PT.]  a. 
trans.  To  render  gaseous;  to  produce  gas  from. 
b.  intr.  To  become  gaseous. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Gasify,  to  convert  Into  gas  or  an  aeriform 
fluid  by  combination  with  caloric.    1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics 
(ed.  5)  II,  13  An  exceedingly  subtile  fluid  or  ether  pervading 
the  whole  universe,  and  softening  or  melting  or  gasifying 
bodies.  1881  Sci.  Amer,  XLIV.  324  Liquid  ammonia  gasifies 
under  considerable  pressure  at  ordinary  atmospheric  tem- 
peratures. 

G-aainess,  var.  GASSINESS. 

G-asing(ef  obs.  form  of  GAZING. 

Gasket  (gce-sket).  Also  7  casket(te,  gassit, 
8  gaskett.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  It.  gaschetta 
has  the  same  sense,  but  is  believed  to  be  from 
Eng.  ;  F.  garcettt  plait  of  rope,  rope's  end  (for 
flogging)  is  in  some  Diets,  said  to  mean  also  *  gas- 
ket ',  but  it  has  not  been  found  earlier  than  the 
loth  c.  With  the  early  form  casket  cf.  Sp.  cajeta,~\ 

1.  A  small  rope  or  plaited  cord,  which  secures 
a  furled  sail  to  the  yard,  being  wrapped  several 
times  round  both.     Chiefly  in//. 

1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  l88  **'s  s*^68  re- 
payred  and  sufficiently  prevented  with  martnets  blayles 
and  caskettes.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  15 
There  is  also  diuerse  other  small  cordage,  as  head  lines,  the 
knaulings,  gassits  or  furling  lines.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water 
P.)  Navy  Lands/tips  Wks.  i.  81/1  Her  Gaskets,  Martlines, 
Cables.  1711  \V.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  16  The 
Lines  that  are  drawn  cross  the  Yards  are  call'd  Rope-bands ; 
they  make  fast  the  Sail  to  the  Yard,  and  Gaskets  furl  them. 
1762  FALCONER  Shijnvr.  n.  94  Along  the  sail  the  gasketts 
are  convey'd.  1825  H,  B.  GASCOIGNE  Nov.  Fame  49  In 
haste  the  binding  Gaskets  they  unfold  But  yet  the  canvass 
in  their  arms  they  hold,  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  HI. 
x,  Her  rudder  was  unshipped,  her  sails  were  torn  from 
their  gaskets. 

2.  A  strip  of  tow,  plaited  hemp,  or  other  material, 
used  for  packing  a  piston  or  for  caulking  a  joint. 

1829  R.  STUART  A  need.  Steam  Eng,  I.  270  Screwing  this 
plate  down  to  the  projecting  rim,  the  packing  (or  gasket) 
between  them  was  pressed  outwards,  so  tightly  as  not  to 
allow  steam  to  pass.    1859  RANKINE  Steam  Eng.  (1861)  129 
Round  the  body  of  the  piston  is  wrapped  the  packing,  con- 
sisting either  of  loose  hemp,  or  of  a  soft  loosely  spun 
hempen  rope  called  gasket,  soaked  with  grease. 

3.  ait-rib.,  as  gasket-work. 

1831  JANE  PORTER  Sir  Seawards  Narr.  I.  124  A  fathom 
of  this  gasket- work,  being  fastened  end  to.  end. 

Hence  Ga'sket  v.  trans. ,  to  fasten  up  with  gaskets. 

1892  STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBOURNE  Wrecker  xiii.  207  The 
sails  were  gasketed  and  covered . .  and  the  decks  tidied  down. 

Gaskin1  (gse^skin).  Forms:  6 gaskyn, -kyng, 
-coine,  -coigne,  gayshekoon,  6-7  gascoyne, 
7  gaskoine,  gasskin,  gasking,  7-8  -coin,  8 
-coign,  6-9  gaskin.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  perh. 
due  to  a  false  analysis  of  GALLIGASKIN,  to  which 
the  'gallant  gaskins  '  of  the  first  quot.  comes  close 
in  point  of  sound.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Cotgrave 
explains  F.  grtgues  by  *  wide  slops,  Gregs,  Gallo- 
gascoines,  Venetians ;  a  great  Gascon  or  Spanish 
hose',  it  seems  possible  that  such  hose  were  actually 
worn  in  Gascony  ;  if  so,  this  word  may  have  been 
a  special  use  of  GASCON,  and  have  existed  earlier 
than  galligaskin^\ 

f  1.  A  kind  of  breech  or  hose.     Chiefly  pi.   Obs. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  6  His  oun  gai  gallant 
gaskins,  his  kut  dublets,  his  staring  hare.  1577  Wills  fy 
Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  423,  j  paire  of  gayshekoones 
broken  iij".  ivd.  1591  GARRARD  Art  Warre  18  A  straite 
brabantie  and  gascoine  is  to  be  worne,  1600  DEKKER  Gentle 
Craft  Wks.  1873  I.  18  Goe  thy  waves  thought  I,  thou  maist 
be  much  in  my  gaskins,  but  nought  in  my  neather  stockes. 
1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Knt.  Burn.  Pestle  u.  ii,  The  child's  a 
father-lesse  child,  and  say  they  should  put  him  into  a  streight 
paire  ofGaskins. .  he  would  neuer  grow  after  it.  1755  JOHNSON, 
Gaskins,  wide  hose,  wide  breeches.  An  old  ludicrous  word, 
f  b.  attrib.,  *&  gaskin  breeches,  hose.  Obs. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp,  Diet,,  (^araguelles,  gascolgne  hose, 
fcmoralia.  1604  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1887)  I.  105 
Sattine  to  make  yor  Dublett  and  gaskoine  hose.  1623 
MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet.  s.  v.,  Gascoigne  breeches,  or  Venetian 
hosen..  gregufscos. 
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2.  (See  quot.  1726.) 

1652  COTTKRKI.L  Cassandra  m.  (1676)  43  And  thrust  him 
back  upon  his  gaskins.  1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3\  Gnscoin, 
the  hinder  Thigh  of  a  Horse,  which  begins  at  the  Stiffle, 
and  reaches  to  the  Ply  or  bending  of  the  Ham.  1817 
Snorting  Mag,  XX.  159  Good  hind  legs  and  well  spread 
gaskins  are  very  essential  points  in  a  coach  l.orse. 

transf.  1678  DRVDEN  Litnberham  iv.  i,  One  of  my 
Daughters  is  big  with  Bastard,  and  she  laid  at  her  Gascoins 
most  unmercifully  !  every  stripe  she  had,  I  felt  it. 

Gaskin-  (gee-skin),  rare.  Also  gasking. 
[Alteration  of  GASKET  ;  the  ending  may  represent 
-ING  i.]  =  GASKET  (in  both  senses). 

1831  TRELAWNEY  Adv.  Younger  Son  III.  170  Both  of 
them  lashed  on  the  yard  by  the  gaskins.  1860  Ure's  Diet. 
Arts  I.  328  R,  cover  for  kier;  the  flanch  on  which  this 
cover  rests  is  grooved  a  little  to  admit  of '  gasking '  being 
inserted,  so  as  to  form  a  'joint'.  1880  G.  Wightwick's 
Hints  Yng.  Arc/tit.  (Wealej  221  Socketted  pipes  to  be  . . 
jointed  with  clay,  tarred  gaskin  or  cement.  1883  STEVENSON 
Treas.  1st.  in.  xv,  This  extraordinary  patchwork  was  all 
held  together  by.,  loops  of  tarry  gaskin. 

Gaskin,  obs.  form  of  GASCON. 

GasleSS  (gse-sles),  a.  [f.  GAS  st>.  +  -LESS.]  Des- 
titute of  gas ;  not  lighted  by  gas. 

1872  'MARK  TWAIN*  Innoc.  Abr.  xiii.  87  The  gasless 
room.  1883  P.  HOOD  Scot.  Char.  ix.  162  The  lass  with  the 
lantern,  the  constant  attendant  of  every  lady  . .  who  might 
happen  in  those  gasless  days  to  be  out  after  nightfall.  1889 
Catholic  News  7  Sept.  4/4  Whisperings  of  gasless  cities  and 
revolution,  still  hover  in  the  air. 

Ga'S-light.  The  light  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion ofgas,  usually  coal-gas. 

1808  MURDOCH  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII.  126  The  time 
during  which  the  gas  light  is  used,  may.. be  stated  at  least 
at  two  hours  per  day.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  86/2  The 
great  success  which  attended  gas-light  in  London  ha^ 
extended  itself  throughout  Great  Britain.  1857  MRS.  CAR- 
LYLE  Lett.  II.  334,  *  hatl  not  keen  al>le  to  read  then,  by  the 
gas-light,  which  dazzles  my  eyes. 

b.  A  jet  of  burning  &as ;  chiefly//. 

1808  MURDOCH  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII.  125  A.  .standard 
for  determining  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  use 
of  the  gas  lights  under  favourable  circumstances.     1815 
ACCUM  Treat.  Gas-Light  (ed.  2)  145  The  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  . .  has  been  illuminated  with  gas-lights  for 
upwards  of  two  years.    1831  T.  P.  JONES  Cowers.  Chew. 
xv.    160  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  gas  lights.      1865 
DICKENS  Mnt.  Fr.  in.  i,  Gaslights  flared  in  the  shops  with 
a  haggard  and  unblest  air. 

c.  attrib.,  as  gas-light  company ',  manufactory. 

1809  J.  VAN  VOORST  (title}  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of 
the  intended  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company.     1826  SCOTT 
Mai.  Malagr.  ii.  63  It  would  be  supposing  the  blessed  sun 
himself  jealous  of  a  gas-light  manufactory. 

Ga-s-ma:n. 

1.  a.  One  who  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  or 
supplying  gas,      b.  A  collector  of  sums  due  to 
a  gas-company  for  gas  supplied. 

1821  [T.  Hickman,  the  pugilist,  who  fought  with  Neat  on 
ii  Dec.  1821,  was  called  'the  Gas  man'  or  'the  Gas-light 
man  '.  See  P.  Egan  Boxiana  (1828)  New  series  I.  33,  42.] 
1842  THACKERAY  Fitz-Boodle's  Conf.  Pref.,  The  first  gas- 
man was  ruined.  1889  Spectator 14  Dec.  829  The  puolic 
are  willing  that  the  gasmen  should  suffer,  if  only  they  may 
keep  cheap  light.  1889  fWcf  (N.Y.)  14  Nov.,  He,  .bowed  the 
astonished  gas-man  into  the  presence  of  the  amazed  family. 

2.  One  who  attends  to  the  gas-lights  in  a  theatre. 
1865  Sat.  Rev.  21  Jan.  80/2  Probably  the  gasman  of  a 

London  theatre  is,  as  a  rule,  equally  incautious.  1893  F.  F. 
MOORE  Gray  Eye  or  So  III.  197  The  actors,  the  carpenters, 
the  gasmen,  the  firemen. 

3.  Coal-mining.   (f/.S.)   One  who  examines  the 
workings  for  fire-damp. 

1883  inGRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining. 

Gasogene,  var.  GAZOGENE. 

Gasolene,  gasoline  (gse-s*ttn).  Also  gaso- 
leine,  gazoline.  [f.  GAS  sb.  +  -OL  (as  in  BENZOL) 

-+-  -ENB,  -INE.]  A  volatile  inflammable  liquid,  one 
of  the  first  products  in  the  distillation  of  crude 
petroleum,  employed  for  purposes  of  heating  and 
illumination. 

1871  J.  R.  NICHOLS  Fireside  Sc.  50  Benzine,  benzoline, 
gasoleine,  kerosolene.  1883  Century  Mag.  July  338/1  No 
fewer  than  ten  substances  are  obtained  from  petroleum  by 
the  refining  process..  2nd,  gasolene,  used  in  artificial  gas 
machines.  1897  Westm.  Giiz.  25  June  7/3  Her  engines  are 
2o-horse  power,  and  are  driven  by  gasoline. 

at  trio.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  30  June  6/3  Cooking  breakfast 
over  a  gasoline  stove.  1895  Daily  News  22  Nov.  2/2  Both 
[vehicles]  used  gasolene  motors. 

Gasometer  (gsesp-m/tsi).  Also  gazometer. 
[ad.  F.  gazomttre,  f.  gaz  GAS  sb.  +  mttret  ad.  Gr. 
fAfrpov  measure.] 

1.  Chem.   (See  quot.  1831.)     In  later  use  (on 
analogy  of  sense  2)  a  vessel  for  holding  gas. 

1790  K.ERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  308,  I  give  the 
name  of  gazometer  to  an  instrument  which  I  invented,  .for 
the  purpose  of  a  kind  of  bellows,  which  might  furnish  an 
uniform  and  continued  stream  of  oxygen  gas  in  experiments 
effusion.  1^93  BEDDOES  Let.  to  Darwin  41  A  construction 
not  very  dissimilar  to  that  employed  in  the  gazometers  of 
Mr.  Lavoisier  and  Dr.  Van  Marum.  1831  T.  P.  JONES  Con- 
vers.  Chem.  Gloss.,  Gasometer^  an  air  holder,  so  constructed 
that  the  quantity  of  gas  which  it  contains  can  be  ascer- 
tained or  measured.  1874  tr.  Lomtnefs  Light  6  Through 
the  middle  of  this  runs  a  . .  narrow  tube,  which  . .  conducts 
oxygen  from  an  adjoining  gasometer. 

2.  A  large  tank  or  reservoir  in  which  illnminat- 
ing   gas   is  stored,  to   be   distributed   thence   by 
means  of  pipes. 
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1808  MURDOCH  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII.  125  The  gas.  .is 
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called,  gasometer  is  given  to  the  vessel  employed  for  collect- 
ing the  gas  and  storing  it  up  for  use.  _  1879  Cassell  s  J  echn. 
Educ.  ii.  99/2  Lastly,  the  gasometer  with  its  tank  into  which 
the  gas  is  finally  received  in  a  purified  state. 

Gasometry  (gEesfrmetri).  Also  8  gazometry 
[f.  GAS  sb.  -i-  Gr.  -perpta  measurement :  see  -METBY.] 
The  science  of  measuring  gases,  or  of  estimating 
the  quantity  of  different  gnses  in  a  mixture. 

1790  KERR  tr.  Lavoisier's  Elem.  Chem.  304  Of  Gazometry, 
or  the  Measurement  of  the  Weight  and  Volume  of  Aeriform 
Substances.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  19  Nov.  234/1  To  work  out 
any  problem.. in  quantitative  gasometry. 

So  Gasome-tric  a.,  relating  to  gasometry. 

1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sci.  etc.  II.  15  Gasometric 
Analysis,  Eudiometry,  or  the  process  of  separating  and  esti- 
mating the  individual  constituents  of  a  gaseous  mixture. 

Gasoscope  (ga-s<rskjnp).    [f.  GAS  sb.  +  Gr. 

-o-Koiros  observer :  see  -SCOPE.]     (See  qnot.) 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Gasoscope.  .an  apparatus  for 

indicating  the  presence  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen  gas  in 

buildings,  mines,  &c. 
Gasp  (gasp),  sb.   Also  6-7  gaspe.   [f.  GASP  v.\ 

1.  A  convulsive  catching  of  the  breath  from  dis- 
tress, exertion,  or  the  lessening  of  vital  action; 
also,  as  a  result  of  surprise. 

1386  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  iv.  xxi[i).  (1580)  94  [He]  shortly 
gaue  a  quiet  gaspe  or  twaine.  1727-32  GAY  Fables  u.  xvi. 
53  Can  those  [hoards]  prolong  one  gasp  of  breath,  Or  calm 
the  troubled  hour  of  death  ?  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i.  vu, 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew,  The  labouring  stag 
strained  full  m  view.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  iv.  The 
old  lady  gave  a  gasp.  1879  BROWNING  Ivan  Ivanovilck  67 
Then  followed  gasps  and  sobs,  and  then  the  steady  flow  Of 
kindly  tears. 

b.  esp.  (One's)  last  gasp:  the  final  attempt  to 
draw  breath  before  the  departure  of  life.  At  tlie 
last  gasp:  at  the  point  of  death.  Also^f. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  147  Retayning  a  valiant 
and  muincible  minde  vnto  the  last  gaspe.  1602  MARSTON 
Ant.  ff  Mel.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  17  Tell  her  the  spirit  of  Antonio 
Wisheth  his  last  gaspe  breath'd  upon  her  breast.  1611 
SHAKS.  Cytao.  i.  v.  53  His  Fortunes  all  lye  speechlesse,  and 
his  name  Is  at  last  gaspe.  1655  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N. 
Papers  (Camden)  II.  338  At  this  instant  he  [Cromwell]  is 
like  one  at  ytf  laste  gaspe,  full  of  convulsions,  laying  hould 
on  what  commes  next  him.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  1. 1.  Wks. 
1874  I.  29  In  those  diseases  . .  [there  may  be]  the  highest 
mental  enjoyments  and  sufferings,  even  to  the  last  gasp. 
1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  vi.  (1862)  184  He  left  her  at  the  last 
gasp ;  he  knew  not  whether  to  regard  her  as  alive  or  dead. 
1851  HUSSEY  Papal  Poiver  iii.  158  The  authority  of  the 
Augusti  breathed  on  that  day  its  last  gasp  in  Rome. 

2.  transf.  in  various  occasional  uses. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxm.  380  But  straite,  more  cleare 
appear'd  the  streight,  Antilochus  foresaw,  It  was  a  gaspe  the 
earth  gaue,  forc't,  by  humours,  cold  and  raw.  1710  CON- 
GHKVE  On  Mrs.  A.  Hunt,  Singing  Wks.  III.  875  Let., 
ev'ry  ruder  Gasp  of  Breath  Be  calm,  as  in  the  Arms  of  Death. 
'795  AGNES  MUSGRAVE  Cicely  \.  20  The  wish  to  see  our  new 
sister  occupied  every  thought,  and  engrossed  every  gasp  of 
conversation  'tilt  we  reached  Raby.  1853  KANE  Grinnell 
Exp.\v.\\.  (1856)268  Winds  nearly  at  rest, with  the  exception 
of  a  little  gasp  from  the  westward. 

Gasp  tgasp),  v.  Forms :  4  gaysp,  4-7  gaspe, 
7-  gasp.  [a.  ON.  geispa  to  yawn  (Sw.  giispa\ 
by  metathesis  from  *geip-sa,  cf.  geip  idle  talk,  geipa 
to  talk  idly.  The  weak  grade  of  the  root,  found 
in  Sw.  dial,  gispa,  Da.  gispe,  appears  also  in  Sw. 
mungipa  corner  of  the  mouth,  OE.  gipung  open 
mouth,  f.  gipian  to  yawn  (only  in  pr.  pple.  gypigend 
'  hiulcus '  =  OLow  Frankish  gipendi  '  patens  '). 
The  root  *gap-  (see  GAPE  v.\  whence  Ger.  dial. 
gapsen  to  gape  for  breath,  belongs  to  a  different 
vowel-series,  but  the  sense  of  '  opening '  is  ap- 
parently common  to  both.] 

1.  intr.  To  catch  the  breath  with  open  mouth, 
as  from  exhaustion  (esp.  in  the  death-struggle)  or 
astonishment. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  260  And  thries  on  the  water  there  She 
gaspeth  with  a  drecchinge  onde.  ?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  1462 
Thare  ware  gomes  thurghe-girde  with  grundyne  wapynes, 
Grisely  gayspande  with  grucchande  lotes  !  isSsSTANYHURST 
Mneis  it.  (Arb.)  61  Whilst  I  beheld  Priamus  thus  gasping. 
1645-6  MILTON  Sonn.  xi,  Those  rugged  names  to  our  like 
mouthes  grow  sleek,  That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare 
and  gasp.  1794  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Lett.  Apr.,  I  almost  gasped 
with  impatience  and  revived  old  feelings.  1813  SCOTT 
Trierm.  ii.  xxv,  Already  gasping  on  the  ground  Lie  twenty 
of  the  Table  Round.  1848  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  II.  in.  ii. 
in.  §  2.  155  He  has  taken  our  breath  away,  and  leaves  us 
gasping. 

fig-  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Col.  Nov.  126  The  flouds  do 
gaspe,  for  dryed  is  theyr  sourse. 

2.  To  gasp  for  (occas.  after] :  to  pant  for  (air) ; 
fig.  to  long  for,  to  desire  eagerly  (cf.  GAPE  v.*\ 

^•1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXIII.  i,  6  God . .  How  gaspes 
my  soule  for  thy  refreshing  taste  !  1684  T.  HOCKIN  God's 
Decrees  333  Future  happiness ..  nature  it  self  does  inces- 


ADDISON  Sfict.  No.  198  !•  5  Seeing  how  dearly  they  loved 
one  another,  and  gasped  after  their  Liberty.  1833  L.  RITCHIE 
Wand,  by  Loire  9  The  doors  and  windows,  as  we  passed 
were  all  open,  gasping  for  air.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING 
Drama  of  Exile  Poems  1850  I.  59  And  gasp  for  space  amid 
the  Infinite. 

3.  trans,  and  quasi-/ra«j.  To  exhale  (occas.  also, 
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to  inhale)  with  convulsive  breathings,  esp.  to  gasp 
one's  last,  to  gasp  (life)  away.  Also  To  gasp  out : 
to  utter  with  gasps,  f  To  gasp  up  :  to  give  up  (the 
ghost;. 

1534  SIR  T.  MORE  Cimtfort  agst.  Tribulation  (1573)  4" 
And  long  was  it  not  ere  they  gasped  vp  the  goste.  1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  V.  v.  ii.  149,  I  cannot  looke  greenely,  nor 
gaspe  out  my  eloquence.  1653  BAXTER  Chr.  Concord  tt 
We  have  no  other  way  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the  Churches, 
now  they  seem  to  be  ready  to  gasp  their  last.  1697  DRYOEN 
JSneid  ix.  558  He  staggers  round,  his  Eyeballs  rowl  in 
Death,  And  with  short  sobs  he  gasps  away  his  Breath. 
1791  COWPER  Iliad  w.  621  He.. lay  gasping  life  away.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  iv.  501  . The  poor  girl  .  gasped 
out,  '  May  God  save  him,  if  it  be  God's  will !  1856  KANK 
Ant.  Expl.  II.  xi.  113,  I  soon  found  myself  gasping  the 
ammoniacal  steam  of  some  fourteen,  .fellow  lodgers. 

Oa-spant,  a.  nonct-wd.  A  mock-heraldic  term 
for  '  gasping '. 

1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Crotchet  Castle  i.  (1867)  12  Arms, 
three  empty  bladders,  turgescent,  to  show  how  opinions  are 
formed  . .  three  barbers1  blocks,  gaspant,  to  show  how  they 
are  swallowed. 

Gasper  (ga-spaj).  [f.  GASP  v.  +  -EB'.]  One 
who  gasps  (in  various  nonce-uses'). 

1868  DICKENS  Lett.  3  Feb.  (1882)  HI.  245  Charles  Dickens 
. .  whose  surprising  performances  . .  on  . .  the  American  ca- 
tarrh, have  won  for  him  the  well-merited  title  of  the  Gad's 
Hill  Gasper.  1877  BLACKIE  Wise  Hen  16  He  bade  them 
fling  The  finny  gaspers  back  into  the  brine  Wholesale.  1884 
Contemp.  Rev.  June  817  The  agonies  of  feudalism  had 
changed  some  of  the  trembling  gaspers  into  greedy  graspers. 

Gasping  (gcrspirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GASP  v.  +  -ING '.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  GASP,  in  various  senses. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  188/1  Gaspynge,  idem  quod  Gapynge. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  VH.  355  Then  was  the  felde  coueryd 
with  deed  bodyes,  and  gaspynge  and  gronynge  was  herde 
on  euery  syde.  1513  DOUGLAS  jQLneis  vi.  vtii.  36  Thair 
clamour  was  full  scant,  The  soundis  brak  with  gasping  or  a 
gant.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  xviu.  (1634)  705 
This  also  Christ  signified  by  his  last  saying  and  uttered 
among  his  last  gaspings.  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Set.  Disc.\v.  109 
Those  breathings  and  gaspings  after  an  eternal  participation 
of  him  are  but  the  energy  of  his  own  breath  within  us.  174* 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  256  To  attend  the  dear  Baby  him- 
self—to see  his  last  Gaspings,  poor  little  Lamb.  iSia 
CRABBE  Talesin  Verse,  Confidant  210  Some  youthful  gasp- 
ings for  forbidden  fruit.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  4-  P.  iv.  iii. 
Inarticulate  gaspings. 

attrib.  1802  T.  BEDDOES  ffygiia  viii.  123  Those  gasping- 
fits,  which  come  on  with  greater  and  greater  violence. 

Gasping  (ga-spirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  GASP  v.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  gasps,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  i.  xiii,  At  the  last  with  a  gaspyng 
nette  Slouth  my  head  caught  with  his  whole  purpose.  1579 
SPENSER  Sheph.  Col.  Apr.  6  Quenching  the  gasping  furrowes 
thirst  with  rayne.  1603  DEKKER  Wonderfuu  Yeare  B  iij, 
In  such  a  panting  time,  and  gasping  yeare,  Victuals  are 
cheapest,  only  men  are  deare.  1681  BAXTER  Apol.  Non- 
con/.  Min.  i  Before  the  expiring  of  my  gasping  hopes. 
1738  WESLEY  Ps.  xm.  v,  Save,  or  my  gasping  Spirit  dies. 
1835  BROWNING  Paracelsus  126  This  arch-knave  ..  dogs  me 
As  a  gaunt  crow  a  gasping  sheep. 

Hence  Ga'spingly  adv..  in  a  gasping  manner. 

1816  BYRON  Prisoner  of  Chilian  xi,  My  breath  came 
gaspingly  and  thick.  1834  Eraser's  Mag.  X.  in  The  gills 
..are  dilated  gaspingly.  1879  'ANNIE  THOMAS1  Land. 
Season  II.  214  Bertram  and  Daisy  . .  gaspingly  force  a 
passage  through  the  crowd. 

Gas-plant. 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  plant  Dictamnus  Fraxi- 
netta.  In  recent  U.S.  Diets. 

['  It  is  said  that  the  atmosphere  surrounding  this  plant  is 
in  hot  dry  weather  inflammable '  (Lindley,  School  Bot.,  ed. 
1845,  p.  49).] 

2.  The  apparatus  employed  in  the  manufacture 
and  supply  of  illuminating  gas.     1889  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Gaspy  (ga-spi),  a.  rare.  [f.  GASP  si.  +  -T  1.] 
Having  a  tendency  to  gasp. 

1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  I.  xiv.  255  The  august  great 
robes  back-flowing  and  foaming  over  the  gaspy  page-boys. 

Hence  Ga  spines  s  (in  quot.jf^.). 

1891  Spectator  9  Jan.  48  Gaspiness  is  one  of  the  worst 
flaws  in  most  English  Hymns. 

Gasquine,  Gass,  obs.  forms  of  GASCON,  GAS. 

Gassarnpine,  var.  GOSSAMPINE. 

Gassendist  (gaese-ndist).  [f.  Gassendi  +  -1ST. 
Cf.  F.  Gassendts/f.]  A  follower  of  Gassendi,  a 
French  metaphysician,  born  1592. 

i8»  D.  STEWART  Diss.  Prog.  Philos.  u.  §  i  Wks.  1854  I. 
230  note,  [The  word  Reflection]  expresses  the  peculiar  . . 
doctrine  by  which  his  [Locke's]  system  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  Gassendists  and  Hobbists.  a  1834  COLERIDGE 
Notes  Eng.  Divines  (1853)  I.  280  Taylor  was  a  Gassendist. 

Gasser  (gse-ssi).  [f.  GAS  v.  (sense  2)  +  -EB  i.] 
(See  quot.) 

1893  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Gassers,  those  who  work 
at  the  gassing  machines. 

Gasserian  (gaesia-rian),  a.  [Named  by  Hirsch 
in  1 765,  after  his  teacher  Johann  Lanrentius  Gasser: 
see  -IAN.]  Gasserian  (also  CASSERIAN)  ganglion, 
the  ganglion  on  the  sensory  trunk  of  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve. 

1831  R.  KNOX  Cloqnet's  Anat.  461  The  superior  maxillary 
nerve  arises  from  the  middle  part  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 
1881  MIVART  Cat  272  The  larger  root  swells  out  into  what 
is  called  Ule  Gasserian  ganglion. 

GassineSS  (gee-sines),  rare.  [f.  GASSY  + 
-NESS.]  a.  The  state  of  being  pervaded  by  gas. 
b.  The  possession  of  gaseous  qualities. 


GASTERAL. 

1883  MABEL  COLLINS  //.  Moctjeska.  iii.  46  The  theatre. 
Its  stufliness,  its  gassiness,  all  the  abominations  common  to 
such  buildings.  1888  Cornh.  Mag.  Jan.  37  Gas  of  such  an 
. .  unimaginable  easiness  [sic]  that  millions  of  cubic  miles 
of  it  might  easily  be  compressed  into  a  . .  pill-box. 

Gassit,  obs.  form  of  GASKET. 

Gassy  (g^'sr,  a.    U-  GAS  si.  +  -T  '.] 

1.  Abounding  in  gas  ;  of  the  nature  of  gas. 

1757  tr.  HenckeCs  Pyritol.  160  The  volatile  spirit  will  . . 
smell  extremely  quick,  pungent  and  gassy.  1842  Blackw. 
Mag.  LI.  173  A  clear,  gassy,  sea-coal  fire,  puffing  and 
fizzing  in  smiling  welcome.  1878  F.  FERGUSON  Pop.  Life 
Christ  xviii.  174  The  gassy  spring  at  Kissingen  begins  to 
bubble  up  at  about  the  same  time  every  day.  1891  G. 
MEREDITH  One  of  our  Cong.  III.  xiii.  290  The  gassy 
passages  of  the  back  of  the  theatre. 

2.  slang.  Characterized  by  '  gas  '  or  empty  talk  ; 
given  to  '  gassing '. 

1863  B.  TAYLOR  H.  Thurston  I.  139  Woodbury . .  was 
amused  at  the  remarks  of  the  crowd  :  'He? — oh,  he's  a 
gassy  old  fellow  '.  1675  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  ii.  17  As  when 
we  call  an  empty  ana  sophistical  but  ready  talker  '  gassy  '. 
1892  LD.  ROSEBKRY  in  Daily  News  24  June  5  8  The  last 
development  of  the  Irish  question  was  a  gassy  meeting  in 
St.  James's  Hall  the  previous  night. 

Gast  fewest),  sb.  Sc.     [f.  GAST  t/.1]     A  fright. 

[Cf.  quot  1420  under  GAST/?*/.  <*.]  a  168*4  R.  LAW  Mem. 
(1818)  220  The  woman  in  a  gast . .  comes  and  tells  her  lady 
who  had  stollen  her  things.  1873  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny 
Gibb  (ed.  3)  96  '  Aw  never  got  sic  a  gast's  aw  got  the  nicht.' 

Gast  (goest),  a.  dial.  [app.  cognate  with  GEA- 
SON  ;  cf.  MDu.  gast,  gist  (Du.  geest),  barren  soil, 
GEEST.]  (See  cruets,  a  1825  and  1895.) 

1719  Cortoti  Parish  (Suffolk)  Terrier,  Every  Gast  Beast, 
i.e.  for  every  Heifer  or  young  Steer.  1760  Ibid.,  Barren  or 
gast  cattle,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Gast  or  Ghast- 
Cow,  a  cow  which  does  not  produce  a  calf  in  the  season. 
1895  E.  Anglian  Gloss.,  Gast .  .Also  applied  to  mares. 

1  Gast,  r. '  Ubs.  Forms:  i  g&stan,  4  gaast,  6 
ghost,  4-7  gost(e.  fOE.  gsstan  (only  once)  :— 
OTeut.  type  *gaistjan,  app.cogn.w.Goth.  usgaisjan 
to  terrify,  usgeisnan  to  be  terrified.  See  GHOST.] 

trans.  To  frighten,  alarm,  scare,  terrify. 

(In  quot.  c  icoo  the  sense  seems  to  be  rather  '  to  torture  ' 
or  '  to  destroy '.) 

c  looo  Juliana  17  in  Exeter  Bk.,  Hi . .  gaeston  godes 
cempan  gare  and  hge.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  129 
To.  .Gaste  crowen  from  his  corn.  138*  WYCLIF  2  Kings 
xxii.  jo  Thi  herte  is  gaastyde.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy 
I.  v,  And  gasten  men  with  sodeyn  erth  quaue.  1422  tr. 
Secreta  Secrit.,  Pm.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  215  Thou  shalte 
haue  many  rynnynge  engyns  to  make  horribill  Sownes  to 
gasten  thyn  enemys.  1530  PALSGR.  560/2,  I  gaste  hym  as 
sore  as  he  was  these  twelve  monethes.  1592  STOW  Ann.  an. 
1586.  1228  These  men  .  .were  . .  so  ghasted  with  feare.  .that 
they  looked  rather  like  to  ghostes  than  .men.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  n.  i.  57  Or  whether  gasted  by  the  noyse  I  made,  Full 
sodainely  he  fled.  1616  J.  LANE  Cotit.  Sqr.'s  T.  ix.  413  note, 
So  Pirrus  lookes  in  Argos  gastes  his  floes. 

tGast,  v.z  Obs.  pad.  OF.  gaster,  guaster, 
waster :  see  WASTE  v.  (But  cf.  quot.  c.  1000  in 
prec.)  trans.  1  To  ruin,  spoil. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxi.  90  Whet  helpeth  the,  my 
suete  lemmon,  my  lyf  thus  forte  gaste  ? 

t  OaBt,  ppl.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  GAST  fl.1]  Terri- 
fied, afraid.  For  gast :  for  fear. 

13. .  Gout.  $•  Gr.  Knt.  325,  I  know  no  gome  f?at  is  gast  of 
"py  grete  wordes.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  5814  (Trin.)  He  was 
gast  So  ferde  t?at  he  to  fle  bigon.  1382  WYCLIF  Jer.  viii.  9 
Confoundid  ben  the  wise  men,  gast  and  ca}t  thei  ben. 
c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  777  He  durst  not  meve  hurrself  for 
gast.  Ibid.  1006  When  Jnise  ladyes  weron  areson  up  to  han 
ygon.  .Towarde  herre  chambers  for  gast  every  chon.  1500- 
20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxiv.  19  Me  think  my  spireit  rynnis 
away  full  gast.  1575  Mirr.  Mag.,  Nennius  xxxii,  Thou 
neuer  wast  in  all  thy  life  so  gast,  Nor  durst  againe  be  euer 
halfe  so  bold. 

Gast,  obs.  form  of  GHOST. 

Gastaldite  (gsestse-ldsit).  Min.  [Named  by 
Striiver  in  1875  after  Prof.  B.  Gastaldi  :  see  -ITE.] 
A  variety  of  glaucophane. 

1882  DANA  Min.  App.  iii.  52  A  mineral  closely  related  to 
glaucophane  is  called  gastaldite. 

Gasteli,  obs.  form  of  GHOSTLY. 

tGa'Ster,  v.  Obs.  [app.  a  frequentative  f. 
GAST  z/.1  (?  and  v.z)  :  see  -EB  5. 

Sense  2  may  be  a  distinct  word,  a.  F.gas/er  (infinitive)  to 
waste,  spoil  (mod.F.  g&ttr).] 

1.  trans.  To  frighten,  scare,  terrify. 

1593  G.  GIFFARD  Dial.  Witches  E  ij  b,  If  they  run  at  him 
with  a  spit  red  hot,  they  gaster  him  so  sore,  that  his  dame 
shal  go  her  self,  if  she  will,  he  will  come  no  more  there. 
1614  BEAUM.  &  Fl_  Wit  at  Sev.  Weapons  u.  iii,  Either  the 
sight  of  the  Lady  has  gaster'd  him  or  else  he's  drunk.  1675 
BROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  92  He  begun  to  be  gastred 
with  wonderful  astonishment.  1721-1800  BAILEY,  Gastred, 
frightened,  astonished.  1787  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss.,  Gaster, 
to  startle,  scare,  or  affright  suddenly. 

2.  To  destroy. 

1609  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Ansm.  Nameless  Cath.  191  His  Breue 
euen  then  gastring  his  Maiesties  title  and  debarring  his 
right.  Ibid.  264  The  best  works  haue  attending  on  them 
two  wormes,  which  gaster  and  infect  the  goodnes  of  them. 

Hence  Ga'stered ///.  a.,  Ga'stering  vbl.  sb. 

1642  ROGERS  Naaman  138  That  she  might  at  last  be 
wholly  quit  of  all  such  callings  upon,  and  gasterings.  1644 
QUARLES  Sheph.  Orac.  v,  Feare  not,  said  he,  I  come  not  to 
affright  Thy  gastered  soule  with  terrours  of  the  night. 

Gasteral  (gse-steral),  a.  jocular.  Also  gas- 
tral.  [f.  Gr.  yaaT(e)p-,  yaaTijp  stomach  +  -AL.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  stomach. 


GASTEBOMYCETOUS. 

1828  Harrovian  15  To  recreate  the  gastral  powers  with 
the  odorous  sacrifice  offered  up  on  P - 's  polished  round 
table.  1854  C/tfiinl:  Jrnl.  1.  178  One.  .represented  Silenus 
with  most  extravagant  tjasteral  development. 

Gasteromycetous  g^:ster«msisrtas),  a. 
Bot.  [f.  mod.L.  gasteroniycet-cs  (f.  Gr.  •yaoT<p(o)-, 
yaarrip  stomach  +  /imijTfs  pi.  of  /iti/n/s  fungus)  + 
-oos.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  relating  to  the  Gas- 
teromycetes,  one  of  the  orders  of  Fungi. 

1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  387  Gasteromycetous  Fungi. 
1889  BKNNKTT  &  MURRAY  Cryptog.  Bot.  319  Gasteromy- 
cetoQs  Lichens. 

Gasteropod,  gastropod  (gs;-ster%pd,  gars- 
trtfppd),  sl>.  and  a.  Also  9  -pode.  [ad.  mod.L. 
gasteropoda,  gastropoda  neut.  pi. :  see  next.] 

A.  sb.  An  animal  of  the  Gasteropoda  class  or 
group  of  molluscs. 

i8z6  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  xlv.  235  Several  Gastero- 
pods  can  neither  hear  nor  see.  1841  DOUGLAS  in  Proc. 
Berm.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  q.  244  The  most  beautiful  naked 
gasteropode  we  have  seen.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  97 
The  gasteropods,  including  land-snails,  sea-snails,  whelks, 
limpets,  and  the  like,  are  the  types  of  the  mollusca. 

trans/.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  f,  Teeth  in  Cm.  Sc.,  Organ. 
Nat.  I.  231  They  [seals]  may  be  called  'gastropods,'  in 
respect  of  their,  .mode  of  progression. 

B.  aiij.  Gasteropodous. 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Atiat.  II.  386/1  The  Gasteropod  Mol- 
lusca. 1850  JOHNSTON  Conchol.  118  The  small  Gasteropod 
order  which  Cuvier  has  called  Heteropods,  are  [etc.]. 

II  Gasteropoda,  gastropoda  (gsesterp-p^da, 

gaestr?'p<Sda),  sb.  pi.  Zool.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  yaa- 
r(e)p(o)-,  yaaTrip  stomach,  +  iroti-,  TTOVS  foot.]  A 
class  or  group  of  molluscs  (including  the  snails, 
limpets,  etc.),  so  called  from  the  ventral  position 
of  the  locomotive  organ. 

1818  J.  STARK  Nat.  Hist.  II.  59  M.  Cuvier  has  given  the 
name  of  Gasteropoda  to  all  the  animals  of  this  class  which 
have  a  foot  or  muscular  disc  proper  for  crawling.  1851-6 
WOODWARD  Mollusca  ii.  7  In  the  gasteropoda,  or  snails,  the 
under  side  of  the  body  forms  a  single  muscular  foot.  1878 
BELL  Gegenbaur 's  Comp.  Anat.  319  These  relations  are  dif- 
ferent in  the  Gastropoda. 

Hence  Oast(e)ro-podan  a.  and  s6.  =  GASTEBO- 
POD  ;  Gastero  podic  a.  =next. 

1876  F.  HARRISON  Choice  Bks.  (1886)  123  Your  argument. . 
done  into  gasteropodic  prose,  is  simply  that  the  human  kind 
have  utterly  gone  backward  since  the  statue  was  carved. 

Gasteropodous  (gsesterp-p^dss),  a.  Also 
gastropodous.  [f.  GASTEBOPOD-A  +  -oca.]  Be- 
longing to  the  Gasteropoda  ;  pertaining  to  or  cha- 
racteristic of  a  gasteropod. 

1812-34  Goof  s  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  10  In  the  snail  and 
some  other  gastefopodous  mollusca.  1858  GEIKIE  Hist. 
Boulder  vi.  108  Among  the  higher  gastrop_odous  molluscs. 
187*  W.  S.  SYMONDS  Rec.  Rocks  vi.  182  Fossils  are  numerous, 
the  gasteropodous  shells  occurring  frequently. 

jocular.  1864  Reader  18  June,  The  Gasteropodous  order 
of  rifleman,  who  . .  go  perpetually  on  their  stomachs. 

Gastful :  see  GHASTPOL. 

Gastlet.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  gastelet  •  a  little 
cake  ;  also  the  name  of  an  excellent  Cyder-apple ' 
(Cotgr.),  dim.  of  gasteau  (now  gdteau)  cake.]  A 
kind  of  apple. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Fnrme  in.  xlix.  528  Such  [apples] 
are  those  that  followe,  the  heroet.  .fairewife,  gastlet. 

Gastly,  obs.  form  of  GHASTLY,  GHOSTLY. 

I  Ga'stiiess.  Obs.    [f.  CAST///,  a.  +  -NESS.] 
Terrified  condition  or  appearance ;  terror,  dread. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  v.  59  (Camb.  MS.)  A  tyraunt 
. .  shewede  by  symylytude  the  dredes  of  Reaumes  by 
gastnesse  of  a  swerd  bat  heng  ouer  the  heued  of  hys 
famyler.  1381  WYCLIF  Josh.  ii.  9  goure  gastnes  is  fain  into  vs. 
—  i  Sam.  xxxi.  4  And  his  squier  wolde  not ;  forsothe  he  was 
agaist  with  to  mych  gaistnes.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg. 
1'rinc.  20  And  of  the  brotilnesse  of  hir  nature  My  tremlyng 
hert  so  grete  gastnesse  hadde,  That  [etc.].  1604  SHAKS. 
OlA.v.  i.  io6Looke  you  pale,  Mistris?  Do  you  perceiue  the 
gastnesse  of  her  eye.  1721  BAILEY,  Gasteness,  terror,  dread. 

II  Gastraea  (gsestrf-a).  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  iaar(()p-, 
yaarfip  belly.] 

1.  =  GASTBULA. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  i.  50  In  the  Porifera  the 
terminal  aperture  of  the  gastraea  becomes  the  egestive 
opening  of  the  adult  animal. 

2.  A  primitive  sac-like  animal,  whose  existence 
is  assumed  by  Haeckel,  consisting  of  two  layers  of 
cells,  an  ectoderm  andanendoderm.  Gastrsea  theory, 
the  theory  which  supposes  this  to  have  been  the 
ancestral  form  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 

1879  tr.  Haeckefs  Evol.  Man  I.  9  A  very  ancient  ancestral 
form  is  represented  by  the  two-layered  Gastraea.  Ibid.  250 
These  are  the  principles  of  the  unified  or  monophyletic 
genealogy  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  they  present  them- 
selves, provisionally,  according  to  the  Gastraea  Theory. 
1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  21  Apr.  309/2  The  author  is  thoroughly 
permeated  by  the  gastraea  myth. 

Gastraead  (gte-Strfaa).  [ad.  mod.L.  gastra-ad- 
es,  pi.  form  of  prec.]  One  of  the  Gastrxades,  a 
division  of  sponges  whose  development  does  not  go 
beyond  that  of  a  gastrula.  In  recent  Diets. 

Gastral,  var.  GASTKRAL. 

II  Gastralgia  (gEestrse-ld3ia).  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  -yaaT((  }p-,  -yao-Tijp  stomach  +  aAyos  pain.] 
Pain  in  the  stomach,  esp.  neuralgia  of  the  stomach. 

1822-34  [see  GASTRODYNIA].  1836  J .  GULLY  Magis.  Formal. 
87,  I  have  given  it  [prussic  acid]  with  the  best  effects  in 
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gastralgia.  1867  O,  W.  HOLMES  Guard.  Angel\xv,  (1891) 
296  Some  lozenges  for  gastralgia.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  7  June 
741/1  A.  .state  of  political  babyhood  and  political  gastralgia. 

Hence  Oastra-lgic  a.,  pertaining  to,  affected 
with,  or  liable  to  gastralgia;  also  $b.t  one  who  is 
subject  to  gastralgia. 

189*  Harper's  Mag;  Nov.  862/2  Portly  and  gastralgic 
papas.  1897  ALLBUTT.S>^/. Med.  lII.476Gastralgicsarealso 
liable  to  asthma.  Ibid.  477  Pains  of  gastralgic  character. 

Gastrectomy  (grcstre-ktomi).  [f.  Gr.  yaa- 
r(«)p-,  yaffrrjp  stomach  +  ««ro/ai7  (n.  of  action  f. 
k/tTffJivciv  to  cut  out)  +  -Y3.]  «  The  removal  of  a 
part  of  the  stomach,  as  the  pylorus,  in  cancer  of 
the  organ*  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

1886  Braithivaite' s  Med.  Retrospect.  XCII.  40  Duodeno- 
stomy,  gastrostomy  for  the  passage  of  a  tube,  and  complete 
gastrectomy,  should  all  be  replaced  by  gastro-enterostomy. 

Gastric  (grc'Strik),  a.  [f.  Or.  yaartyp-,  yaffrrjp 
stomach  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stomach  ; 
situated  in,  performed  by  or  in,  the  stomach ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  stomach.  Gastric  fever^  a  term 
somewhat  loosely  employed,  but  now  usually 
signifying  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  Gastric  patient 
(rare) :  one  suffering  from  gastric  diseases. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.  v,  Vein,  Gastrick  veint  the  belly 
veine ;  a  branch  of  the  Port  yeine,  from  which  it  descends 
to  the  hallow  part  and  backside  of  the  ventricle.  1737-51 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.^  Gastric  . .  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  divers 
veins  on  account  of  their  proceeding  from  the  stomach.  1796 
DUNCAN  Ann,  Med.  I.  68  The  author  saw  evidently  gas- 
tric patients  sinking  under  a  load  of  the  Peruvian  bark. 
1802  Med.  yntl.  VIII. 436  Symptoms  that  widely  differ  from 
those  which  are  to  be  observed  in  gastric  fevers.  1822-34 
Good"s  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  633  [Mild  remittent  fever]  is . . 
called  by  Professor  Frank  ..  gastric  fever.  1830  R.  KNOX 
Btclard^s  Anat.  12  In  other  animals .  .the  gastric  cavity  has 
prolongations  which  extend  into  the  mass  of  the  body.  1834 
MCMURTRIE  Ciivier's  Anim.  Kingd.  458  The  domicile  of 
the  larva;  is  of  three  kinds,  .cutaneous,  cervical, and  gastric. 
1842  E.  WILSON  Anat,  Vadc  M.  302  The  Gastric  Artery 
ascends  between  the  two  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum  to 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  1850  Prayer's  Mag. 
XLII.  540  They  ..  have  left  on  record  gastric  achievements 
to  be  envied  by  aldermen  of  the  most  giant  appetite.  1854 
CARPENTER  Princ.  P/tys.,  Gen,  $  Cotnpar.  iii.  163  The  great 
purpose  of  the  gastric  digestion  appears  to  be,  to  dissolve 
the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  constituents  of  the  food. 
1873  BAKER  Nile  Triont.  yiii.  106  My  wife  was  prostrated 
by  a  severe  attack  of  gastric  fever.  1876  tr,  Wagner's  Gen. 
Pathol.  13  Gastric  catarrh.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim. 
iii.  152  The  oral  aperture  of  an  Actinozoon  leads  into  a  sac, 
which,  without  prejudice  to  the  question  of  its  exact  func- 
tion, may  be  termed  'gastric*. 

b.  Gastric  juice  (formerly  also  gastric  acid, 
liquor} :  thin,  clear,  almost  colourless  fluid,  of 
an  acid  nature,  secreted  by  certain  glands  in  the 
stomach,  where  it  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  process 
of  digestion. 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Gastrick  juice.  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Supp.,  Bulimy . .  is  a  disorder  of  the  stomach  seated  in 
the  fibres  thereof,  or  i  n  the  gastric  liquor.  1794-6  E.  DARWIN 
Zoofi.  (1801)  I.  439  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  deficiency  of 
gastric  acid.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  79  The  gastric  juice  of 
these  birds.  1821  BYRON  yuan  v.  xxxii.  Intellects,  whose 
use  Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  juice.  1845  G.  E. 
DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  I.  85  Acetic  acid  has  been 
found . .  in  the  gastric  juice.  1889  M.  FOSTER  Text-bk,  Phys. 
n.  (ed.  5)  365  The  essential  property  of  gastric  juice  is  the 
power  of  dissolving  proteid  matters. 

Gastricism  (garstrisiz'm).     [f.  prec.  + -ISM.] 

1.  'Stomach  diseases  generally'  (Syct.  Soc.  Lex.}. 
1796  DUNCAN  Ann.  Med.  1.  67  But  now  nothing  is  seen  or 

heard  of  the  use  of  neutral  salts  or  resolvents,  with  a  view 
to  gastricism,  or  to  prepare  for  evacuants. 

2.  (See  quot.  1842.) 

1841  DUNCLISON  Diet.  Med.y  Gastricism,  a  name,  by 
which  is  designated  the  medical  theory,  that  refers  all,  or 
almost  all,  diseases  to  an  accumulation  of  sabume  in  the 
digestive  passages. 

Gastri'city.  ?  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GASTRIC  a.  +  -ITT. 
So  F.  gastrieit£^\  A  state  of  gastric  disturbance. 

1796  DUNCAN  Ann.  Med.  I.  69  But  sometimes  the  author 
saw  with  astonishment  the  bark  overcome  the  gastricity. 
1885  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Gastriloquist  (grestrrl^kwist).  [formed  after 
the  analogy  of  ventriloquist,  replacing  ventri-  by 
gastri-,  a  combining  form  of  Gk.7a0T(«)p-,7a(rT77/>.] 
=  VENTRILOQUIST.  So  G-astrilo'qnlal  a.,  Gastri'- 
loqnism,  Gastri'loctuons  a.,  G-astri'loctuy. 

1731  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Gastriloguous^  speaking  out  of  the 
belly.  1785  REID  Int.  Powers  ii. xxii.  298  The  deception.. 
which  is  said  to  be  produced  by  Gastriloquists.  1831  HOOPER 
Med.  Diet.,  Gastroloqnism :  see  Ventriloquism.  1848 
CRAIG,  Gastriloqny,  a  manner  of  speaking  that  seems  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  belly.  1864  A.  MCKAY  Hist.  Kilmarnock  259 
The  greatest  success  has  attended  his . .  gastriloquial  displays. 

tGastrimargism(e.   Obs,-1    [f.  as  next + 

-ISM.]   =next. 

1607  WALKINGTON  O$t.  Glass  v.  37 b,  Be  not  addicted  to 
this  foule  vice  of  Gastrimargisme  and  belly  chear. 

t  Gastrimargy.  Obs.   [ad.  Gr.  Tturrpi/ia^a 

f.  yaaTpipapyos  gluttonous  (f.  yaffTTjp  belly  +  //a/yyoy 
raging  mad).]  Gluttony  ;  voraciousness. 

£1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  in.  xl.  (1869)  156  And  what  is, 
quod  j,  Castrimargye  [j/'c;  so  spelt  also  in  Fr.  original]?  It 
is,  quod  she,  plounginge  and  drenchinge  of  morselles  that 
men  mown  fynde  in  goode  housholdes.  a  1625  BOYS  Wks. 
(1629)  769  These  foure  Angels  are  the  spirit  of  Luxurie, 
the  spirit  of  Pride,  the  spirit  of  Gastrimargie,  the  spirit  of 
Auarice. 


GASTROCNEMIUS. 

II  Gastritis  (gsestrai-tis).  Med.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
-ya<TT(f)p-,  yaarrip  stomach  +  -ITIS.]  Inflammation 
of  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 

1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  412  This  might  be  in  reality  a  case 
of  gastritis.  1859  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  414/2  Acute  gas- 
tritis. 

Gastro-  (gae'stro),  rarely  before  a  vowel  gaslr-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  fa<n(t)p-,  faarrip,  belly, 
stomach,  in  many  mod.  terms  of  Anat.,  rath.,  etc. 
Ga  stro-cata'rrhal  a.,  connected  with  gastric 
catarrh.  Oa'strocele  [Gr.  /ojAi;  tumour]  ;see 
quot.).  Qastro-co'lic  a.  [Gr.  KU\OV  the  colon], 
pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to  the  colon.  Gas— 
tro-duode-nal  a.,  pertaining  to  the  stomach  and 
to  the  duodenum.  Ga  stro-dnodeni'tis,  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  Ga  stro- 
ente'rio  a.,  pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. Ga  stro-enteri'tis,  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  Hence  Ga-stro-enterl'- 
tio  a.  Ga  stro-entero'stomy  [Gr.  ivrtpo-v  in- 
testine +  arop-a  mouth  +  -Y  3],  '  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  mouth,  or  fistulous  opening,  con- 
necting the  duodenum  and  the  stomach,  when 
the  pylorus  is  obstructed"  (Syd.  Soc,  Lex,  1885). 
Ga  stro-entero'tomy,  '  the  opening  of  the  intes- 
tine through  the  abdominal  walls '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1885).  Ga  stro-epiplo'io  a.,  pertaining  to  the 
stomach  and  to  the  epiploon.  Ga  stro-hepa  tic 
a.,  pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to  the  liver. 
Ga'stro-hystero'tomy,  the  Caesarean  operation: 
see  C.tsAKK.v.N1  a.  2.  Ga'stro-inte'stinal  a.  = 
gastro-enteric  adj.  Ga  strophre'nic  a.,  pertaining 
to  the  stomach  and  to  the  diaphragm.  Ga  stro- 
pneumo-nic  appertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to  the 
lungs.  Ga  stro-pu'lmonary  a.,  -pxilrno  nic  a.  — 
prec.  Ga:stzo-sple'nlca.,  pertaining  to  the  stomach 
and  to  the  spleen.  Ga  stro-va'sciilan/.,  pertaining 
jointly  to  the  abdominal  cavity  and  to  a  vessel. 

1833  W.  STOKES  in  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.  II.  337/1  One  of  the 
most  frequent  forms  of  disease  in  Dublin  is  that  which  may 
be  termed  the  *gastro-catarrbal  fever.  1807-26  S.  COOPER 
first  Lines  Sitrg.  (ed.  5}  450  When  a  hernia  contains  a 
part  of  the  stomach.. it  is  sometimes  named. . *gastrocele. 
1846  BUCHANAN  Teclinol.  Diet.,  *Gastrocolic,  an  epithet  for 
the  great  omentum,  because  it  passes  from  the  gaster  or 
stomach  to  the  arch  of  the  colon.  1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Gastro- Dtiodenalis . .  *gastro-duodenal.  1882  Quaitt's  Elent. 
Anat.  (ed.  9)  I.  436  The  gastro-duodenal  artery  descends 
near  the  pylorus  behind  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum.  1897 
ALLBUTT  Syst.  Med.  II.  367  The  jaundice  was  due  . .  to 
gastro-duodenal  catarrh.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4) 
II.  175  iu>te,  *Gastro-duodenitis  may  exist  without  jaundice. 
1833  W.  STOKES  in  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.  II.  343/1  *Gastro- 
enteric  inflammation.  1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Gastrcn- 
tericits. . gastrenteric.  Ibid.,  Gastrenteriticus .  .*gastrenteri- 
tic.  1861  T.  J.  GRAHAM  Pract.  Med.  629  We  hear  of . . 
mucous,  gastro-enteritic  [fevers J.  1822-9  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  3)  II.  517  *Gastro-enteritis  ..  exists  without  any  painful 
point  when  [etc.].  1886  *Gastrc~enterostomy  [see  GAS- 
TRECTOMY]. 1893  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  i  Apr.  50/2  After 
gastro-enterostomy  the  contents  of  the  stomach  often  pass 
into  the  . .  pyloric  limb  of  the  attached  loop  of  intestine. 
T.'&'jdClin.Soc.  Trans.  IX.  109  *Gastro-Enterotomy  (artificial 
anus  in  the  small  intestine).  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  s.  v. 
Vein,  * Gastrepiploick  vein.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I. 
194/2  It  [the  hepatic  artery]  gives  two.  .branches  called  the 
pyloric  and  the  right  gastro-epiploic.  Ibid.  502/2  A  defined 
margin  terminates  the  *gastro-hepatic  omentum  on  the 
right  side.  1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Gastro-hysterotomia 
. . *gastro-hysterotomy.  1831  J.  DAVIES  ^/a«wo/ Mat.  Med. 
213  A  lively  irritation  of  the  *gastro-intestinal  surface.  1869 
E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  485  Anything  which 
causes  gastro-intestinal  disorder.  1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Gastro-pkrenic-us  ..  *gastro-phrenic.  1882  Quain's  Eletn. 
Anat.  (ed.  9)  II.  727  A  small  duplicature  to  the  left  of  the 
oesophagus,  named  the  gastro-phrenic  ligament.  1856  Ibid. 
(ed.  6)  I.  p.  ccli.  The  mucous  membranes,  .may  be  reduced 
to  two  great  divisions,  namely  the  *gastro-pulmonary  and 
the  gemto-urinary.  1854  BUSHNAN  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Org.  Nat. 
II.  54  The  first,  .is  termed  the  *gastro-pulmonic  membrane. 
1844  HOBLYN  Diet.  Med.,  ^Castro-splenic  amenta  . .  the 
laminae  of  the  peritoneum,  which  are  comprised  between  the 
spleen  and  the  stomach.  1876  tr.  Beneden's  Anim.  Para- 
sites 47  The  Cydippe  densa  . .  lodges  in  its  *gastro-vascular 
apparatus  larvas  of  annelids. 

Ga  strocne'mial,  <••  [f.  as  next -f -AL.]  =next. 

1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Gastrocnemian  (gac^stroiknrmian),  a.  Also 
•knemian.  [f.  next  +  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
gastrocnemius  muscle. 

1854  in  MAYNE  Exfos.  Lex.  1872  BROWNING  Fifint  Ix, 
And  . .  duly  sympathize  With  gastro-knemian  grace. 

II  Gastrocnemius  (gee:str<?,knfmi&i).  PI. 
-cnemii  (knf'miai).  [mod.L.  gastrocnemius,  f. 
Gr.  yaarpoitvriiua  the  calf  of  the  leg,  f.  yao-T(t}p-, 
yaoTJip  belly  +  m^m  leg.]  The  chief  muscle  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  which  gives  it  a  protuberant  or 
'bellying'  form. 

1676  J.  COOKE  Marrow  Surg.  430  (folding  leaf}  The 
two  Gastrocnemii.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquet's  Anat.  382  The 
Gastrocnemius  . .  is  composed  of  two  fleshy  masses,  called 
the  outer  and  inner  heads,  resembling  each  other  in  form. 
1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Bat,  viii.  (1878)  339  The  dog  tackled 
them  so  sharply  about  the  gastrocnemius  muscle.  1871 
W.  A.  HAMMOND  Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.  65  A  ballet-dancer,  whose 
gastrocnemii  muscles  were  the  apparent  starting-points  of 
the  disease. 
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GASTBODISC. 

GastrodiSG  (gae'strtSdisk).  Embryol.  [ad. 
mod.L.  gaslrodiscus :  see  GASTRO-  and  DISK.] 
The  germinal  area  of  a  mammal. 

iSSi'MivAKT  Cat  320  That  part  where  the  two  membranes 
coexist  is  the  germ  area,  or  gastrodisc. 

II  Gastrodynia  (gse^str^darma).  Med.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  ya.OT(f)p-,  yaarr/p  stomach  +  dSwr/  pain.] 
Pain  in  the  stomach ;  =  GASTBALGIA. 

1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  289  The  Case,  which  I.  .request 
you  will  insert  in  your  next  Number,  I  have  called  Oastro- 


i'd.  17  Gastrodynia  is  common  in  dyspeptics. 
Gastroid  (gse-stroid),   a.      [f.   Gr.   yaar(()p-,    , 


parts  of  animals  and  plants. 

Gastrolater  (gxstrjrlatai).  [ad.  F.  gaslro- 
latre  vCotgr.\  f.  Gr.  faaTp(o)-,  yaarrip  belly  + 
-Aorpos  serving.]  A  belly-worshipper. 

1694  MOTTCTX  Rabelais  IV.  Iviii.  227  Pantagruel  observ'd 
two  sorts  of.  .Apparitors..  The  first  were  call'd  Engastn- 
mythes,  the  others,  Gastrolaters.  Ibid.  lix.  230  These  lozelly 
Gulligutted  Gastrolaters. 

Hence  t  Gastro'latrous  a.,  belly- worshipping. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Iviii.  229  The  Variety  we  per- 
ceiv'd  in  the  Dresses  of  the  Gastrolatrous  Coquillons. 

Gastrolith  (ga"str<«ib).  [f.  GASTHO-  +  Gr. 
Ai'9-os  stone.]  A  calculus  or  stony  concretion  in 
the  stomach;  spec.  =  CBAB'S-EYE  i. 

1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Gastralithus . .  a  stone  or  calculus 
in  the  stomach :  a  gastrolith.  1880  HUXLEY  Crayfish  29 
There  are.  .found  at  the  sides  of  the  stomach  two  lenticular 
calcareous  masses,  which  are  known  as  '  crabs' -eyes '  or 
gastroliths. 

GastrolOgy  (gaestr^'lodai).  [ad.  Gr.  yaarpo- 
Ao-yi'a,  the  title  of  a  poem  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(also  yaffTpovofAid),  f.  *ya<rr/)(o)-,  yaffTrfp  stomach  + 
\6yos  discourse.]  The  science  of  catering  for  the 
stomach ;  hence,  cookery,  good  eating.  Similarly 
Gastro'loger,  one  versed  in  gastrology.  Gastro- 
lo-gloal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  gastrology.  Gas- 
tro'loglst  =  Gastrologer. 

1810  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXX.  48  Under  the 
denomination  of  gastrology,  to  compile  learned  quartos  on 
the  science  of  enhancing  the  physical  and  moral  pleasures 
of  the  palate.  1820  Sporting  Mag.  VI.  261  The  gourmet., 
deserves  the  higher  appellation  of  gastrologer.  1831  Edin. 
Rev.  XXXVII.  59  The  Gastrologists  will  . .  not  lay  these 
things  to  heart.  1817  STEUART  Planter's  G.  (i828)"p.  viii, 
What  the  Doctor  learnedly  calls  '  the  Science  of  Gastro- 
logy '.  1851  Fraser's  Mag.  XLIV.  208  The  mechanical, 
physiological,  and  gastrological  intricacies  and  differences 
of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  1833  Ibid.  XLVII.  682  A  famous 
gastrologer  was  wont  to  affirm  that  the  whole  of  an  Athe- 
nian supper  put  together  was  not  to  be  compared  to  it. 

11  Gastromalacia  (gsertwmSy-JS).     Path. 

[mod.L., f.  GASTRO-  +  Gr.  piXa/cia  softness,  f.  jtaAa- 
KOS  soft.]     Softening  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 

'855inOciLviE,Suppl.  i866A.  FLINT /W«c:.M?</. (1880)459 
Strict  proof  of  the  development  of  gastromalacia  during  life. 

Gastromancy  vgre-stromsensi).  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
[f.  Gr.  70(7771(0)-,  yaarrjp  belly  +  pav-rda  divination 
(Gr.  had  yaaTpo^avrfVfaOai  '  to  divine  by  the 
belly').]  Divination  by  the  belly. 

1.  (See  quots.) 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  294  Hydromancy.. 
done.. in  a  glasse  bottle  full  of  water,  wherein  a  Childe 
must  looke  (and  this  is  called  Gastromancy  of  the  glasses 
belly).  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  366  Gastromancie 
procured  answere  by  pictures,  or  representations  in  glasse- 
vessels  of  water,  after  the  due  Rites. 

2.  (See  quot.  1652.) 

165*  GAULE  Magastrom.  xix.  165  Gastromancy,  [divining! 
by  the  sound  of,  or  signes  upon  the  belly.  1x1693  URQUHART 
Rabelais  111.  xxv,  Gastromancy,  which  kind  of  ventral 
fatiloquency  was  for  a  long  time  together  used  in  Ferrara. 
\a  1836  E.  SMEDLEY  Occ.  Sc.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1855)  323 
Gastromancy  or  divination  from  the  belly,  is  now  generally 
explained  by  ventriloquism.] 

t  Gastromantic  (gastro,m£e'ntik),  a.  Obs.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  Gr.  /KUTIK-UI  soothsaying.]  Pertaining 
to  or  practising  gastromancy. 

1646  GAULE  Cases  Cansc.  28  The  Gastromanticke,  the  Ven- 
triloquist, or  if  you  will  the  Bottle-bellyed  Witch. 

Gastronome  (gse'strifa^iim).  [a.  ^.gastronome, 
back-formation  from  gastronomic  GASTRONOMY.]    I 
One  versed  in  gastronomy ;  a  judge  of  good  eating.    | 

1813  SCOTT  Peveril  xxvii,  A  conversation  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  table,  which  . .  a  modern  gastronome  might  have 
listened  to  with  pleasure.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonne- 
mile  III.  15.  1859  G.  MEREDITH  R.  Feverel  xxxv,  Tears 
and  shrieks  accompany  the  descent  of  the  gastronome. 

Gastronomer  vgxstrp-nomsj).    [f.  GASTRO-  i 
NOMY,  after  the  analogy  of  astronomer.]   =  prec. 

1820  Sporting  Mag.  VI.  261  The  gormand  unites  theory 
with  practice,  and  may  be  denominated  gastronomer.  1852 
Slacfnv.  Mag.  LXXI.  747  A  philosophical  gastronomer  of 
European  reputation. 

Gastronomic  (gcestron^-mik),  a.  [ad.  F.  gas- 
tronomique,  f.  gastronomic  GASTRONOMY.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  gastronomy. 

1818  H.  ANGELO  Remin.  292  Her  ladyship  proposed  tickets 
or  lots,  which  were  inscribed  each  with  some  article  for  the 
supper-table.  .Nothing  could  exceed  the  amusement  which 
this  lottery  gastronomic  produced.  1841  D'IsKAELl  Amen. 
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Lit  (1867)  582  Being  initiated  into  the  gastronomic  mysteries 
of  the  kitchens  of  the  ancients.  1838  HAWTHORNE  l<r.  <j,  It. 
Jrnls.  (1872)  I.  24  It  would  require  less  time  to  cultivate 
our  gastronomic  taste  than  taste  of  any  other  kind. 

So  Gastrono-mical  a.,  Gastrono-mically  adv. 

1800  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  vil.  iii.  (1849)  395  The  gastrp- 
nornical  merits  of  terrapins.  184*  W.  S.  SETON-KARR  in 
Haileybury  Observer  V.  10  Duly  qualified  as  a  graduate  of 
the  gastronomical  College.  1875  DASENT  Vtk,n?s  II.  Bi 
Gastronomically  viewed,  the  whole  feast  was.  .unsatisfactory. 

Gastronomist  (gsestrp-nomist).     [r.  GASTJ 
NOM-Y  +  -1ST.]   =  GASTRONOMER. 

1825  Q.  Rev.  XXXII.  436  We  may  teach  Beauvilhers 
and  all  such  gastronomists,  that  they  are  but  men  aa 
Black,*.  Mar.  XXIII.  593  A  true  8^on°™'V'v  }*rf/« 
diversity  of  food.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  In 

The  European  gastronomist  in  India  is  materially 

"«-'•     [GASTRONOME 

+  -ous.l     Devoted  to  gastronomy. 

1828  Examiner  708/2  Fervent  and  gastronomous—  he  was 
the  very  apostle  of  gluttony. 

Gastronomy  (gastrp-nomi).  [ad.  F.  gastro- 
nomic (first  occurring  as  the  title  of  a  poem  by 
Berchoux  1801),  a.  Gr.  yaarpovoiua  (the  title  of 
a  poem  quoted  by  Athenseus),  f.  yaarp(o\-,  yaarrip 
stomach,  on  the  analogy  of  aarpovoiua  astronomy.] 
The  art  and  science  of  delicate  eating. 

1814  SIR  R.  WILSON  Priv.  Diary  II.  343  The  banquet 
was  according  to  all  the  rules  of  perfect  gastronomy.     1837 
M.  DONOVAN  Dam.  " 
ment  will  induce  tt 
their  calling.     1845  -----  ............  -r-- 

Spanish  gastronomy  was  not  lost  on  the  author  01  wll  Bias. 

Gastro'patliy.  rare.  [(.Gi.yao-Tp(o]-,yaarrjp 
stomach  +  iraflos  feeling,  suffering.]  (See  quot.) 

1854  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Gastropathia,  term  for  disease 
of  the  stomach  :  gastropathy. 

Gastrophilanthropist.  nonce-wd.  A  bene- 
volent purveyor  for  the  appetites  of  others. 

1814  Sch.  Gd.  Living  161  The  honour  of  recording  them 
among  the  gastrophilanthropists  of  the  present  day. 

Gastrophlle  (gse-stwfil).  rare.  [f.  Gr.  yaa- 
Tp'o)-,  yaarrip  stomach  +  <pi\-os  friend.]  One  who 
loves  his  stomach,  or  good  eating. 

1810  Sporting  Mag.  VI.  261  The  glutton  practises  without 
any  regard  to  theory  ;  and  we  call  him  gastrophile. 

So  Ga  strophilism  [-ISM],  the  disposition  of  a 
gastrophile  ;  love  of  good  eating  ;  Ga-»trophili»t 
[-IST]  -  GASTEOPHILE  ;  Ga  rtrophilite  a.  [-HE], 
fond  of  good  eating. 

1814  Sch.  Gd.  Living  84  Which  the  modern  gastrophilist 
cannot  fail  to  admire.  Ibid.  115  Let  no  one  say  that  the 
spirit  of  gastrophilism  never  found  its  way  within  the  walls 
of  the  Vatican.  1835  Tail's  Mag.  II.  459  The  name.. 
bringing  at  once  to  my  mind,  .the  Scrap-Stall,  and 

' 


ringing  at  o 

phillte  hackney-coachma 
The  sturdy  gastrophilist 


n.     1850  Eraser's  Mag.  XLII.  548 
would  not  be  baulked  of  his  meal. 

Gastropod,  Gastropodoua  :  see  GASTEK-. 

Gastrorrhaphy  (g;jestr<rran\  Also  gastro- 
raphy.  [ad.  F '. gastroraphie  (Cotgr.',  ad.  Gr.  7011- 
rpoppaipia,  f.  7a<TTp(o)-,  yaarr/p  belly  +  root  of  pan- 
rfiv  to  sew.]  Suture  of  wounds  in  the  abdomen. 

1739  SHARP  Treat.  Surg.  iii.  o  The  Gastroraphy.  .though 
the  word  in  strictness  of  etymology,  signifies  no  more  than 
sewing  up  any  Wound  of  the  Belly,  yet  in  common  accepta- 
tion it  implies  that  the  Wound  of  the  Belly  is  complicated 
with  another  of  the  Intestine.  176760001  Treat.  Wounds 
I.  158  Gastroraphy,  for  large  extensive  wounds  in  the  abdo- 
men. 1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Gastrorrhaphy. 

GastrOSCOpy  (gsestrp-skopi).  [f.  Gr.  yaarp(oy, 
yaarrip  belly  +  -onoiria  inspection :  see  -SCOPY.] 
(See  quot.) 

1855  OGILVIE,  Suppl..  Gastroscopy,  an  examination  of  the 
abdomen,  in  order  to  detect  disease. 

GastrOSOph  ;gse-str0spf).  [f.  Gr.  yaarp(o)-, 
yaarr/p  stomach  +  o-o<J>-oswise.]  One  who  is  skilled  in 
matters  of  eating.  HenceGastro-soplier  -  GASTHO- 
SOPH  ;  Gastro'sophy,  the  science  of  good  eating. 

1814  Blackw.  Mag.  XV.  642  Your  cooks  and  waiters  have 
never  turned  away  from  their  works  of  gastrosophy,  to 
think  of  the  neighbouring  millions.  1855  Househ.  U'ords 
XII.  288  The  English.. do  not  stand  first-rate  as  gastro- 
sophs.  1804  Westm.  Gaz.  16  Apr.  8/2  There  are  many  gour- 
mets, but  the  number  of  gastrosophers  is  exceedingly  small. 

Gastrostomy  (g3estr?-stomi\  Surg.  [f.  GAS- 
TRO- +  Gr.  oro/M  mouth  +  -Y  3.J  The  operation  of 
opening  the  stomach  for  the  introduction  of  food 
when  the  gullet  is  closed. 

1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg. 
I.  617  The  advantages  offered  by  gastrostomy  for  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus. 

Gastrotomy  (gsestr()t6mi\  Surg.  [f.  GASTRO- 
+  Gr.  -roitia  cutting.]  a.  The  operation  of  open- 
ing the  abdomen  by  incision,  b.  The  operation  of 
opening  the  stomach  through  the  abdominal  walls. 

1656  in  BLOUttrGIossogr.  17*1  in  BAILEY.  1857  BULLOCK 
Cazeavx*  Midivif.  261  Gastrotomy  alone  would  be  practic- 
able when  [etc.],  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  616  When 
the  foreign  body  is  large  and  clearly  cannot  be  passed,  the 
surgeon  should  open  the  stomach  by  gastrotomy. 

Hence  Gastroto'mic  a.,  pertaining  to  gastrotomy. 

1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  ;  and  in  recent  Diets. 

[I  Gastmla  (gae'strttla).  Embryol.  [mod.L. 
dim.,  f.  Gr.  yaarp-,  yaarrip  stomach.]  That  form  of 
the  metazoic  germ  which  consists  of  a  cup  with  two 
layers  of  cells  in  the  wall. 


GATE. 

1877  HUXLEY  A  nut.   /«.-.  .-I aim.  iii.  115  A  gastrula  is 

formed  by  invagination  of  the  niorula,  the  ectoderm  of  which 

has  the  structure  of  the  endoderm  of  the  adult.     1886  H. 

SPENCKR  in  I9/A  Cent.  May  764  The  two-layered  'gastrula  ' 

—the  simple*!  ancestral  form  of  the  Metazoa. 
attrib.    1878  BELL  Gegenbaur's  Com!:.  Anal,    in    Tin.- 

condition  is  simplest  in  the  Gastrula  form.   1880  Gentl.  flag. 

CCXLVI.  43  The  opening   which    formerly  led   into   the 

gastrula-body.     1880  HUXLEY  Crayfish  iv.  211  This  is  the 

gastrula  condition  of  the  embryo.      1887  A.  C.  HADDON 

Introd.  Embryology  ii.  24  The  normal  method  of  gastrula- 

formation. 
Hence  Ga'strular  a.,  pertaining  to  a  gastrula  or 

to  gastrulation.  In  recent  Diets. 

Gastrulation  (gsestnd^'-Jan).    Embryol.     [f. 

GASTRULA  +  -ATIUN.]    The  formation  of  a  gastrula. 
1879  tr.  HaeckeFs  Erol.  Man  I.  viii.  199  The  formation 

of  the  Gastrula,  or  gastrulation.    1887  A.  C.  HADDON  Introd. 

Embryology  ii.  (heading),  Segmentation  and  gastrulation. 
Gastrnran  (gsestru»'ran),  a.  and  sb.      [f.  mod. 

L.  GastruraneuV. pi.,  Gr.  yaar((}p-,yaarrtp  stomach 
+  oiipa  tail  +  -AN.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Gastrura  or  stomatopodous  crustaceans.  B.  sb.  An 

animal  of  this  class.     Similarly  Gastrrrrotis  a. 
In  recent  Diets. 
Gat  (gset).    Also  gate.     [app.  a.  ON.  gat  (Da., 

Sw.  gat)  opening,  passage :   see  GATE  sb. '  ]     An 

opening  between  sandbanks ;  a  channel,  strait ;  in 
Kent,  an  opening,  natural  or  artificial,  in  the  cliffs. 

serving  as  a  landing-place. 
I7»3  J.  LEWIS  Hist.  Tenet  (1736)  6  Through  these  chalky 

cliffs  the  inhabitants  whose  Farms  adjoin  to  them  have  cut 
several  gates  or  ways  into  the  sea.. But  these  gates  or  pas- 
sages they  liave  been  forced  to  fill  up  in  the  time  of  War. 
a  1805  A.  CARLYLE  Aulobiog.  163  The  three  ships  which  look 
through  the  gat  or  opening  between  sand-banks,  were  almost 
out  of  sight  before  we  ventured  to  sail,  a  i8a$  FORBY  lroc. 
E.  Anglta,  Gat,  an  opening  in  the  great  sand-bank  which  lies 
at  the  back  of  the  Yarmouth  Roads.  1847  LD.  G.  BKNTINCK 
in  Croker  Papers  (1884)  III.  xxv.  143  Louis  Philippe  sent 
all  his  war  steamers  to  tug  the  French  ships  through  the 
gat  of  Gibraltar.  1885  L.  JACKSON  Our  Caughmawagas  in 
Egypt  17, 1  had  to  use  the  tow-line  at  one  place  where  there 
was  a  '  gate '  (or  channel),  as  we  say  in  Canada. 
Gat,  obs.  f.  GATE,  GOAT  ;  pa.  t.  of  GET  v. 
[Catchers:  see  List  of  Spurious  Words] 
Gat6  (g?'t),  J*-1  Forms  :  a.  I  seat,  set  {North- 
umb.  sset,  seat(t),  2-4  Seat,  (3  giate),  2-6  jet, 
3-5  5at(t)e,  3-5,  6-9  dial.  yatvt)e,  4-6  yhate.  -et, 
Sett,  5-6  yet(e,  7-9  dial.  yeat(t,  6-  Sc.  yett. 
0.  (if  I.  gatu),  2-6  gat,  ;4gatte,  5  gaytt,  6  gaat) , 
3-  gate.  [OE.  gtat  str.  neut.,  corresponds  formally 
to  OFris.  gat,  jet,  hole,  opening,  OS.  gat  eye  of  a 
needle  (LG.  and  Du.  gat  gap,  hole,  breach),  ON. 
gat  (see  GAT)  :-OTeut.  type  *gatom.  The  word  is 
wanting  in  Goth,  and  HG. 

The  ulterior  etymology  is  obscure.  Some  scholars  refer 
the  word  to  the  root  of  GET  v.,  supposing  the  etymological 
sense  to  be  either  'receptacle'  (hence  'cavity',  hole  , 
'  opening ')  or  '  means  of  reaching  '  (hence  '  way  of  access ';. 
It  is  however  very  uncertain  whether  it  is  allied  either  to 
GET  or  to  GATE  si* 

The  original  OE.  declension  was  gxt,  gxtes,  gatle  in  the 
sing.,  and  gatu,  -a,  -um  in  the  plur.,  according  to  the 
phonetic  law  by  which  a  became  ar  exc.  when  a  back  vowel 
followed  in  the  next  syllable.  Subsequently  the  g  (=v)  be- 
fore x  became  palatalized,  and  the  influence  of  the  palatal  I 
caused  the  change  of  x  into  ea.  Hence  the  stem  assumed 
the  two  forms  gent-  and  gat-,  which  are  respectively  repre- 
sented by  the  a  and  6  types  in  the  later  language.  In  late 
OE.  the  functional  distinction  between  the  two  types  was 
already  disappearing  through  the  operation  of  analogy,  so 
that  we  find  such  forms  as  gales,  gate  (sing.)  and  yatu, 


in  northern  and  in  north-  and  west-midland  writers,  and  also 
prevailed  in  the  s.w.  (Robert  of  Gloucester,  the  South-Eng. 
Legendary,  etc.);  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer  have  gate  in  some 
passages  and  jate  in  others.  Since  the  i6th  c.  gale  has  been 


language  ;  occasionally  they  are  found  surviving  elsewhere, 
as  in  N.Devon  and  at  Banbury  (Ellis Phonal.  Eng.  Dialects).] 

1.  An  opening  in  a  wall,  made  for  the  purpose  oi 
entrance  and  exit,  and  capable  of  being  closed  by 
a  movable  barrier,  the  existence  of  which  is  usually 
implied;  said  with  reference  to  a  city  or  other 
enclosure,  or  tb,e  enclosure-wall  of  a  large  building, 
formerly  also  to  the  building  itself,  where  door  or 
doors  is  now  commonly  employed. 

o.  778  Charter  in  Birch  Cartul.  Saxon.  I.  315  Et  eodem 
septo  to  hadfeld  xeate.  et  eodem  septo  to  baggan  jete. 
C900  tr.  Bzda's  Hist.  in.  ix.  [xi.]  (1890)  184  Ond  heo  sona 
^t  zeal  bas  mynstres  ontynde.  c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  vu. 
13  GangaS  inn  burn  ban  nearwe  xeat.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
141  He  com  among  his  disciples>er  be  ?eten  were  ilokene. 
a  nag  A  ncr.  R.  424  pe  oSer  beo  euer  inne,  ne  wioute  be  jeate 
ne  go  heo  wi5ute  leaue.  13. .  Guy  Wanu.  (A.)4296 pe  lyoun 
gob  to  play  wibouten  be  ?at  In  pais  wi^outen  vilame.  c  1450 
Merlin  78  We  driven  the  remenaunt  in  at  the  yates.  1351 
LYNDESAY  Monarche  5964, 1  stude,  naikit  att  jour  jett.  1591 
in  Picton  L'paol  Munic.  Kec.  (1883)  I.  98  Kepinge  the  yate 
of  the  church  yeord  open.  1695  A.  DE  LA  POTIIE  ZttWT 
(Surtees)  77  You  may  go  through  this  yate,  and  along  the  field 
side.  1801  ANDERSON  Cumbld.  Ball.,  Impatient  Lassie  v, 
He  sleeks  the  faul  yeat  softly  tui.  «8*6  J.  WILSON  ffact. 
Amlir.  Wks.  1855  I.  142  Across  and  recross,  backwards  and 
forrits,  out  ae  yett  and  in  at  anither.  1865  G.  MACDONALU 
A.  Forbes  III.  14  He's  oot  at  the  back  yett  and  a\va  ! 
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yji  Blickl.  Hani.  241  Hi  bctyndOD  beere  ceastre  gatu. 
1175  Cott.  Horn.  231  Gief  he  fend  were  me  sceolden  anon 
eter  [—  atthe]gat3emete  midgode  repples.  CIjgeR.&ftUNNB 
Chroii.  (1810)  183  With  grete  duble  cheynes  drauhen  ouer  pc 
gate.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xui.  47  And  whan  thepeuple  was 
pletier  come  the  porter  vnpynnede  the  gate,  c  1440  I'  romp. 
Parv.  188/2  Gate,  or  }ate  (/'.  yate),  porta.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Heresbach's  Husb.  i.  (1586)  gb,  I  made  a  square  wall..  with 
a  great  gate,  for  the  bringing  in  of  my  cariages.  1601  SHAKS. 
Jul.  C.  in.  ii.  274  Brutus  and  Cassius  Are  rid  like  Madmen 
through  the  Gates  of  Rome.  1670  COTTON  Espcrnon  \\.  vi. 
244  The  Ladies  Coach  so  stopt  the  Gate,  that  the  Duke's 
could  not  possibly  pass.  1721  DE  FOE  Plague  (\t&£)  179  You 
see  here  is  a  Gate,  and..  we  make  them  pay  Toll.  1756 
NUGENT  G>.  Tour  IV.  75  The  gate  of  S.  Martin  was  erected 
after  the  designs  of  Peter  Bullet  in  1674.  1861  M.  PATTISON 
Ess.  (1889)  I.  47  The  gates  were  closed  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
on  no  pretext  opened  after  that  hour. 

2.  In  Biblical  phraseology,  after  Hebrew;  ellipt. 
for  gat6(s  of  the  city  ma.  place  of  judicial  assembly. 

t  Sag  I7esp.  Psalter  Ixviii.  13  [Ixix.  i2]DaSe  setun  in  gete. 
t  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxxvL  6  [cxxvii.  5)  ponne  he  on  gaton 
grcteS  his  grame  feondas.  1388  WVCLIF  Isa.  xxii.  7  Knyjtes 
hlmlsettethersetesinthe3ate.  1535  COVERDALE  Ruth  iv.  j, 
Boo.s  wente  vp  to  y*  gate,  and  .sate  him  downe  there.  1656 
.  HARRINGTON  Oceana  (1700)  161  Her  Husband  is  known  (by 
is  Robes)  in  the  Gates.when  he  sits  among  the  Senators  of 
the  Land.  1837  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  IV.  225 
O  for  one  hour  of  old  Oliver,  to  talk  with  the  royal  miscreant 
in  the  gate  !  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  104  The  gate  is  the 
well-known  place  of  concourse  where  judgment  was  given. 
1865  J.  KKRGUSSON  Hist.Archit.  1.  175  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  this  [ruin  at  Persepolisj  is  one  of  those  buildings  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  '  gate  ',  not  the  door  of 
a  city  or  buildings,  but  a  gate  of  justice. 

3.  Phrases,     a.  At  the  gate  :  fig.,  close  at  hand. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cotisc.  2000  For  when  be  dede  es  at  be 

yhate,  pan  es  he  warned  over  late. 

b.  Thegate(s  of  heaven^  hell,  paradise,  where  the 
word  may  originally  have  been  apprehended  in  a 
material  sense.  Also  the  gate(s  of  death,  used  to 
denote  a  near  approach  to  death  (cf.  DEATH  14). 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvi.  18  Ofer  bisne  stan  ic  timbrije 
mine  cyricean  and  helle  gatu  [cn6o  Hatton  Gosp.  gate]  ne 
magon  ongen  ba.  c  1173  Lamb.  Horn.  4  1  He  him  sceawede 
hese  treon  eisliche  beorninde  et-foren  helle  3ete.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  105  pe  giate  of  paradis  is  opened  to-genes 
hem.  (i  1300  Cursor  M.  3783  Open  him  thoght  be  |ate  of 
heuen.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cotisc.  2127  pou  ert  he  pat  fra 
be  yhates  of  dede  liftes  me.  c  1400  Afol.  Loll.  56  Ve  }ats 
of  helle  schal  not  be  mi$ty  a^en  be.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
viii.  29  pai  er  be  entreez  and  be  }ates  of  helt.  ;•  1460 
T&wneley  Myst.  vi.  40  And  now  is  here  none  othere  gate,  Hot 
godis  howse  and  heuens  yate.  1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Collect 
Easter  Even,  That  through  the  grave,  and  gate  of  death,  we 
may  pass  to  our  joyful  resurrection.  1678  LADY  CHAWORTH 
in  \2th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Coinm,  App.  v.  50  Lord  Rochester 
hath  bin  att  the  gates  of  death.  1820  KEATS  Hyperion  m. 
126  Most  like  the  struggle  at  the  gate  of  death.  1871  MOR- 
LEY  Voltaire  (1886)  4  To  each  alike  of  the  countless  orthodox 
sects  his  name  is  the  symbol  for  the  prevailing  of  the  gates 
of  hell. 

t  c.  The  gate  (of  the  great  Turk}-,  the  Turkish 
court  or  government  ;  the  Porte.  Obs. 

1583  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  m.  cxxi.  97  b, 
Followe  the  court  of  the  great  Lord  (which  they  call  the 
gate).  1509  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i.  129  note,  The  gate  of  the 
great  Turke,  is  as  much  to  say,  as  Constantinople  :  the 
which  they  call  in  the  Turkish  language  Stanboll. 

4.  transf.  An  entrance  into  a  country  through 
mountains  ;  a  mountain  -pass.     Also  //.     Cf.  Gr. 
TruA?;,  L.  porta. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  121  They  tooke  it  that  those  gates 
of  Caucasus  whereof  we  spake  before,  were  the  Caspian 
gates.  1697  POTTER  Antiq,  Greece  \.  xvi.  (1715)  89  A  strait 
narrow  passage,  and,  as  it  were,  a  Gate,  or  Inlet  into  the 
Country.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  393  The  Easterns,  as 
well  as  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  used  the  word  '  gate  '  or 
'  doors  '  of  the  mountain-passes,  which  gave  an  access  to  a 
land,  but  which  might  be  held  against  an  enemy.  1877 
C.  D.  WARNER  Levant  xii.  175  We  dashed  down  the  gate 
of  a  magnificent  canon. 

5.  fig.  A  means  of  entrance  or  exit  ;  said  e.  g.  of 
the  five  senses.     Phrase  To  open  a  gate  for  or  to  : 
to  provide  facility  or  opportunity  for.     The  ivory 
gate,  the  gate  of  horn  :    in  Greek  legend,  those 
through  which  false  and  true  dreams  respectively 
come  forth.     Cf.  DOOR  3. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  127  Hwet  beo<5  J>as  .vii.  3eate  ?  Det 
beuS  ure  e}an  and  ure  neose  and  ure  muS  and  ure  earan. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  10146  (CottJ  pat  mari,  pat  was  be  gat 
\otJier  texts  jate,  yate]  of  vr  merci.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  A. 
III.  2g  And  thus  min  eye  is  made  the  gate,  Through  which 
the  demties  of  my  thought  Of  lust  ben  to  min  herte  brought. 
11416  HOCCLEVE  Poems  (1892)  62  Benigne  lige  Lord!  o 
hauene  and  yate  Of  our  confort.  £-1440  Jacob's  Well 
(E.E.T.S.)  274  pise  arn  be  wyndowys  of  be  body,  &  be  gatys 
of  be  soule.  c  1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  7  The  yate  of 
m;ice  is  opened  to  al  that  aske  thenne  to  entree.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  76  The  hearynge,  the  touch- 
ynge,  the  tastynge,  &  the  smellynge,  whiche  with  y  syght, 
be  as  fyue  gates,  by  the  whiche  the  ennemy  sendeth  in.. 
[his]  messages,  .to  the  soule.  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  r*ft 
187  Although  the  gate  of  a  conquest  were  opened,  yet  it 
was  shut  agayn.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  106  For 
thee  He  locke  vp  alf  the  gates  of  Loue.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  690  Auna  had  don  nothing  but  wisely 
&  politickly,  in  .  .  opening  a  gate  for  a  long  war.  1623 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Cypress  Grove  Wks.  (1711)  117  What 
sweet  contentments  doth  the  soul  enjoy  by  the  senses  ! 
They  are  the  gates  and  windows  of  its  knowledge.  1625. 
BACON  Ess.,  Superstit.  (Arb.)  347  The  Fauoring  too  much 
of  good  Intentions,  which  openeth  the  gate  to  Conceits 
and  Nouelties.  1738  GLOVER  Leonidas  \.  153  To  guard  the 
gates  of  Greece,  winch  open  stand.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <J-  F. 


II.  g  The  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont  maybe  considered 
as  the  two  gates  of  Constantinople.  1831  MACAULAY  £ss., 
Ilantpdcn  \  ibSoi  204  Then  he  [Laud]  dreamed  that  he  turned 
Papist ;  of  all  his  dreams  the  only  one,  we  suspect,  which 
came  through  the  gate  of  horn.  1866  B.  TAYLOR  Poems, 
Wayside  Dream  74  The  gates  of  Slumber  fold.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  Apol.,  Let  it  suffice  me  that  my 
murmuring  rhyme  Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory 
gate. 

6.  The  barrier  itself;  a  framework  of  wood  or 
iron  either  consisting  of  bars,  gratings,  etc.,  or  with 
a  solid  face,  turning  on  pivots  or  hinges,  or  sliding 
in  a  groove,  and  used  either  in  a  pair  or  singly. 
Foryfz/,?-,  six-bar(red gate  see  FIVE  C.i,  Six. 

ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Judges  xvi.  3  Samson  ..  jenam  ba  burj- 
gatu  and  gebasr  on  nis  hricje  mid  bam  postum.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  7185  Sampson,  bat  was  selcuth  wight  ..  bar  be 
yates  o  be  tun,  And  laid  bam  on  a  hei  dun.  '543  Lud~ 
lo-v  Churchw.  Ace.  (Camden)  13,  ij.  hasp  for  the  same  yatt. 
c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixv,  Rocks  impregnable  are  not  so 
stout,  Nor  gates  of  steel  ^o  strong,  but  Time  decays.  1735 
SOMERVILLE  Chase  ii.  164  They  strain  to  lead  the  Field,  top 
the  barr'd  Gate,  O'er  the  deep  Ditch  exulting  Bound.  1762 
GOLDSM.  Cit.  Wt  xiii,  We  made  up  to  an  iron  gate,  through 
which  my  companion  told  me  we  were  to  pass.  1805  G. 
M'INDOE  Million  of  Potatoes  151  The  laird  look'd  ower  the 
yett.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  (1830)  II.  xvi.  250  It  would  be 
an  unco  task  to  mend  the  yetts.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey 
vii,  An  immense  pair  of  gates,  with  an  immense  pair  of  lion* 
headed  knockers  on  them. 

b.  A  contrivance  for  stopping  or  regulating  the 
passage  of  water.     (Cf.  flood-,  lock-t  sluice-gate.} 

1496  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  ^77(1896)  153  The  Costes  and  Ex- 

B:nces  of  makyng  the  Gates  of  the  Dokke  aforsaid.    1719 
E  FOE  Crusoe  \\.  xii,  This  canal . .  passes . .  hills  by  the  help 
of  sluices  and  gates.     1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Gale,  the 
valve  which  admits  the  water  to  the  bucket  of  the  Water- 
wheel. 

7.  Payment  at  a  toll-gate. 

x8ia  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (ityy  I.  46  Coal.  .ss.6d.  a  cart- 
load, free  of  gates  and  everything. 

8.  techn.  a.  {Locksmithing}  One  of  the  apertures 
in  the  tumblers  for  the  passage  of  the  stub. 

1874  in  KNIGHT  Diet*  Mech.  I.  958. 

b.  A  frame  in  which  a  saw  or  set  of  saws  is 
stretched  to  prevent  buckling. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Sash-saw,  a  mill-saw  strained 
in  a  gate,  or  sash,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  stiles  and  rails  to  the  frame  of  a  window-sash. 

c.  Lacc-manuf.  (See  quot.) 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  etc.  733  The  term  gauge,  in  the  lace 
manufacture,  means  the  number  of  gates,  slits,  or  interstices, 
in  one  inch  of  the  bolt-bar  or  comb. 

9.  University  slang,  pi.  ?  The  hour  fixed  for  re- 
turn to  college.    ?  Obs. 

1856  (  C.  BEDE  '  Tales  Coll.  Life  i.  19  That's  the  ticket ! 
that  will  just  land  me  in  time  for  Gates. 

10.  The  total  number  of  persons  entering  by  pay- 
ment at  the  gates,  to  see  an  athletic  contest,  foot- 
ball match,  etc. 

1888  Leeds  Even.  Express  10  Jan.,  Large  football  '  gates ' 
are  not  an  unusual  thing  in  Yorkshire.  1890  Whitby  Gaz. 
24  Jan.  3/1  At  the  Hull  match  played  on  Saturday  the  gate 
was  not  half  so  large.  1894  Times  15  Sept.  6/4  They,  .can 
rely  on  gates  of  10,000  or  more  at  every  important  match 
they  play. 

b.  The  amount  of  money  thus  received  ;  ^gate- 
money  (see  13). 

1891  Daily  Tel.  21  Mar.  3/2  The  leading  clubs  are  now 
. .  dependent  for  revenue  on  the  '  gates '  at  the  matches. 
1894  Times  23  Mar.  10/2  The  Middlesex  executive  deter- 
mined to  give  the  Whit  Monday  '  gate '  to  the  famous 
Notts  wicket-keeper. 

11.  Short  for  Billingsgate,  Newgate,  etc. 

1723  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  44  The  collier-masters 
generally  sell  their  coals  at  the  gate  [f  Billingsgate]  as  they 
call  it.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  1.  255  Of  very  ready 
"  '  e  --  Billingsgate), 
ime 


Newgate. 

12.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  zsgate-bolt,   -opener,  -toll^ 
-tower ',  -wright',  -\  gatewise  adv. 

1845  BROWNING  Hoiv  they  brought,  etc.  i.  3  '  Good  speed  ! ' 
cried  the  watch,  as  the  'gate-bolts  undrew.  i8a6  T.  MOORE 
Metn.  (1854)  V.  94,  I .  .was  *gate-opener  to  the  party  all  the 
way.  1893  Daily  News  6  Apr.  5/4  They  are  known  as 
'  through  '  or  '  *gate  '  tolls.  1842  SIR  A.  DE  VERE  Song  of 
Faith  19 1  And  *gate-towers,  mouldering  where  the  stream 
moans  by.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  III.  285  Every 
.  .gate-tower  in  Oxford  follows  Wykeham's  in  the  absence  of 
angle-turrets . .  with  the  sole  exception  of  Christ  Church.  i6xx 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vii.  xii.  267  A  third  stone  somewhat 
of  lesse  quantity  laid  *gate-wise  ouerthwart  on  their  toppes. 
1816  T.  PAHKEH  Ess.  Turnpike  Gate  20  The  *gate-wright 
having  planed  and  prepared  the  scantlings. 

13.  Special  comb.,  as  gate-alms,  alms  given  by 
monks  at  the  gate  of  a  monastery ;  gate-bill  (at 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge),  a  re- 
cord of  the  times  at  which  a  man  returns  to  college 
(or  lodgings)  after  hours ;  also,  the  weekly  account 
of  fines  charged  against  a  man  for  staying  out  late  ; 
gate-boot  (see  quot.  1877  and  cf.  BOOTJ^.  II.  5  b) ; 
gate-chamber  (see  quot.) ;  gate-cheek  -=  CHEEKJ£. 
II.  9 ;   gate-head  =  GATEWAY  ;   gate-hook  (see 
quot.) ;  gate(s-man,  a  gate-keeper,  esp.  at  level 
crossings  on  railways;   gate-meeting,  a  race  or 
athletic  meeting  to  which  admission  is  given  on 
payment  at  the  gate ;  gate-money,  money  paid  at 
the  gates  for  admission  to  an  athletic  meeting,  etc. ; 


gate-net,  a  net  hung  loosely  across  a  gateway,  for 

the  purpose  of  catching  hares  driven  at  night  ;  also 
attrib.  ;  so  gate-netting  vbl.  sb.  and  pr*  pplc.  ; 
gate-penny,  *  a  tribute  paid  by  the  customary 
tenants  for  leave  to  pass  through  one  or  more  of 
their  lord's  gates  '  (Cassell)  ;  t  gate-room,  a  lodge 
at  the  gate  of  an  estate  ;  gate-saw  (see  quot.  ; 
tgate-stang  (see  quot.)  ;  gate-stead,  a  gate-way  ; 
gate-vein,  the  Vena  port®,  (obs.  exc.  fg.^\  gate- 
works,  fortifications  at  the  gate  of  a  town,  etc. 

1896  T.  BLASHILL  Sutton-in-Ho!dentess  56  Considerable 
gifts  that  had  been  settled  on  the  monastery  for  the  *gate- 
alms.  1803  Gradus  ad  Cantab.  (1824)  128  To  avoid  *gate- 
bills  he  will  be  out  at  night  as  late  as  he  pleases  .  .  climb 
over  the  College  walls,  and  fee  his  Gyp  well.  1853  '  C.  BEDE  * 
Verdant  Green  xi,  Our  freshman  became  aware  of  the 
mysteries  of  a  gate-bill.  1716  in  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.  s.v., 
To  have,  perceive,  and  take  .  .  sufficient  houseboot,  hedge- 
boot..  "Gateboot,  and  Stakeboot.  1877  lbid.,Gateboot,Vhc. 
right  of  cutting  wood  for  making  gates.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
mech.  959/1  *Gate~chamber  {Hydraulic  Engineering),  a 
recess  in  the  side  wall  of  a  canal-lock,  which  receives  the 
opened  gate,  so  that  it  shall  not  project  into  the  lock- 
chamber.  1313  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vn.  xi.  52  Strang  *?et- 
cheikis  of  weirfayr  and  battale  Straik  dovne.  a  1670 
SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  /  (1829)  12  He  lodges  in  Andrew 
Haddentoun's  at  the  yett-cheek.  1718  BP.  HUTCHISON 
Witchcraft  147  The  cart  was  set  fast  in  a  *Gate-head, 
though  it  did  not  touch  the  Posts.  1847-78  HALUWELL, 
Thimble,  the  boll  of  a  *gate-hook  on  which  the  gate 
turns.  Staff.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  959/1  Gate-hook, 
a  gate-hook  is  that  part  of  a  gate-hinge  which  is  driven 
into  the  post  and  sustains  the  leaf  attached  to  the  gate. 
1796  MBS.  M.  ROBINSON  Angelina  \.  32  'Here's  health 
and  prosperity  to  all  ',  said  the  old  'gate-man.  1870  Daily 
News  19  Dec.,  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  gate- 
man,  the  fellow  succeeded  in  getting  his  horse  and  cart 
upon  the  line.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Dec.  4/1  The  gate- 
men  .  .  do  not  open  their  gates  until  the  train  has  com- 
pletely stopped.  1881  Daily  A'tivs  14  July  5/3  Few  of  these 
* 


. 

athletes  care  to  compete  at  *gate-  meetings.  1820  Sporting 
Mae.  VI.  190  Some  demur  took  place  respecting  the  division 
of  what  is  termed  the  *gate  money.  1887  Times  20  Sept.  9  We 


do  not  know  exactly  what  control  those  who  pocket  the  gate- 
money  have  over  the  performers.  1598  MANWOOD  Lawes 
Forest  xviii.  §  9  (1615)  135  Any  Buckstall  or  Engin,  Hayes, 
*Gatenets  [printed  Gatenents],  Pursenets,  Ferrets  or  Conic- 
dpgges.  1892  Afhenxttm  4  June  723/2  He  was.  .engaged  in 
night  poaching  for  hares  with  lurchers  and  gate-nets.  189* 
Autobiog.  Eng.  Gamekeeper  (J.  Wilkins)  239  They  poked 
their  gate  net  stick  into  the  ditch,  and  I  felt  it  scrape  over 
my  legs.  Ibid.  222  A  great  dodge  in  poaching  used  to  be 
*gate  netting.  A  hare  on  the  prowl,  started  off  a  field  when 
feeding,  generally  makes  for  the  gate-run—  that  is  to  say, 
leaves  the  field  by  means  of  the  gale-  and,  for  this  reason, 
one  of  the  oldest  methods  of  poaching  is  gate  snaring  or 


with  an  Enumeration  of  the  Quit-rents  formerly  paid  out 
of  the  Weald,  as  Gavel-swine,  Scot-ale,  Pannage,  "Gate- 
penny.  \ymLond.  Gaz.  No.  3825/4  Two  Copy-hold  Estates, 
with  a  good  House,  Garden,  and . .  *Gate-rooms.  1874 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  959/2  ^Gate-saw,  a  mill-saw  which  is 
strained  in  a  gate  or  sash  to  prevent  buckling.  1879  Lum- 
berman's Gaz.  15  Oct.,  This  was  an  improvement  over  the 
file  saw,  almost  as  great  as  was  the  gate.  1611  COTCK., 
onde,  the  *yate-stang,  or  beame  thats  pulled  vp,  when  a 
mill  is  to  be  set  agate.  1610  N.  Riding  Rec.  11884)  I.  201 
For  not  making  a  sufficient  *Yate  stead  being  a  common 
way  in  a  place  called  Hurwood  Yate.  1891  ATKINSON 
Moorland  Par.  65  notet  A  brig-stone  is  a  kind  of  rough 
conduit  for  water  across  a  gate-stead.  1615  CROOKE  Body 
of  Man  99  The  vpper  branches  which  wee  call  the  roots  of 
the  *Gate-veine.  .are  disseminated  through  the  hollow  part 
of  the  Liuer.  1622  BACON  Hen.  VII,  161  Hee  could  not 
endure  to  haue  Trade  sicke,  nor  any  obstruction  to  con- 
tinue in  the  Gate-vaine  which  disperseth  that  bloud.  1840 
BROWNING  Sordello  i.  264  He,  Gate-vein  of  this  heart's  blood 
of  Lombardy  . .  is  thine.  1808  SCOTT  Alarm,  vi.  xi,  *Gate- 
works,  and  walls,  were  strongly  mann'd. 

Gate  Cg^'t),  sb2  Now  only  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms:  a.  3-9gate?  (3,5  gatt(e,4-5gat).  0.5-7 
gaite,  gayte,  4,  8  Sc.  get(e,  8  Sc.  gaet,  9  dial. 
geeat.  See  also  GAIT.  [a.  ON.  gatat  wk.  feni. 
(Sw.  gafat  Da.  gaiie}  =  OHG.  gavza  (MHG.  ga%%et 
mod.Ger.  gasse  lane,  whence  early  mod.Du.  gasse, 
now  dial,  gas),  Goth,  gatwft :— OTeut.  *gatw6n-. 

As  to  the  ulterior  etymology  nothing  has  been  ascertained. 
Connexion  with  the  root  of  GET  v .  has  been  supposed  for 
this  as  for  GATE  sb.1 ;  some  have  assumed  a  root  *ghad 
meaning  'to  go',  on  the  ground  of  the  Olr.  dia  n-gaidh 
he  went.  The  spelling ^v»>  {gayte)  first  appears  in  the  isth  c., 
but  was  almost  confined  to  Sc.  and  northern  writers  until  the 
beginning  of  the  i7th  c.  It  remains  in  the  only  sense  of  the 
word  which  is  current  in  literary  English :  see  GAIT  sb. 
(A  supposed  example  of  this  spelling  has  been  found  in  the 
Cotton  MS.  of  the  Cursor  M.t  line  15278 ;  but  this  ts  prob. 
a  mistake :  see  GATE  st>.3)] 

I.  A  way. 

1.  A  way,  road,  or  path. 

a.  cxzoo  OKMIN  12749  An  off  ba  twe^en  patt  comenn  till 
be  Laferrd  Crist  J>ser  he  hi  gate  jede.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
8960  par  bis  tre  lai  in  hir  gatt.  c  1380  Sir  Ferunib.  1801  On 
be  gate  we  mette  of  byne  stronge  J>eues  seuene.  t  1450  St. 
Cuthbert  (Surtees)  5820  pai  lete  pair  oxen  in  be  gate  A  while 
standdand  rest.  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  v.  (1822)425  Thay 
maid  ane  mine  undir  the  erde,  to  mak  ane  gate  be  quhilk 
thay  micht  cum  to  the  castell  of  Veos.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
i.  i.  13  Wisedome  warnes,  whilest  foot  is  in  the  gate  To  stay 
the  steppe. 

ft.  CUS/Q  HBNRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  71  Where  hee  in  length 
lay  streiked  in  the  gait.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I. 
83  Quhat  freik  befoir  thame  in  thair  gait  tha  fand,  Tha  gart 
him  lig  rycht  law  vponn  the  land.  1573  Satir.  Poems 
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Reform,  xiii.  982  A  lytill  Eist  the  bra,  Quhair  that  ourgaittis 
partit  in  twa. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  395  Of  alle  my  loy  be  hy?e  gate 

Hit  is  in  grounde  of  alle  my  blysse.     1583  Leg.  Bp.  St. 

A  ndrois  755  in  Salir.  Poems  Reform,  xlv,  For  greid  of  geir, 

and  warldly  graith,  On  baith  the  gaitis  he  grundis  his  fayth. 

c.  ( To  find,  lose,  ask,  etc.  ones)  way. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  35  That  he  be  right  ware  . .  That  he 

mistake  not  his  gate,     c  1440  Bone  Flor.  149  Evyr  Speryng 

ther  gatys  gane  Unto  the  Cyte  of  Rome,    c  1746  ) .  COLLIER 

(Tim  Bobbin)  Lane.  Dialect  (1862)  23,  I  mawkmt,  on  lost 

nieh  gete  ogen  snap. 

2.  Phrases.  To  come,  gang,  go,  ride  a,  the,  his, 
her,  etc.  gate :  see  GANG  v.  and  Go  v.  To  take  (the) 
gate :  to  take  the  road,  go  away ;  to  follow  a  path 
or  coarse,  t  To  be  in  gate  to:  to  be  on  the  way 
to,  be  bound  for.  f  To  give  gate  to :  to  give  a  road 
to,  make  vts.yfor.  t  Togo  to  the  gate :  to  get  into 
the  current  (of  destruction),  go  to  wrack,  t  To 
grant  the  gate :  to  give  leave  to  go.  t  To  hold 
the  gate :  to  hold  on  one's  way,  hence,  to  prosper, 
f  To  put  by  the  gate,  to  put  (lay,  etc.)  out  of  the 
gate :  to  put  out  of  the  way.  This  (that)  gate  : 
used  adverbially  =  this  (that)  way,  in  this  (that) 
direction.  Some,  any  gate  :  somewhere,  any- 
where. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6262  In  be  see  his  wand  he  smat,  It 
claue,  and  gaue  ban  redi  gat.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2091  pe 
duerwe  toke  b_e  gate.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  577  Ilk  man 
a  syndri  gat  is  gane.  1426  AUDELAV  Poems  14  That  hath 
goon  gatis  ungayne.  f  1435  Torr.  Portugal  680  Owt  of  the 
watyr  he  toke  the  gate,  t:  1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  230  Here, 
ye  gomes,  gose  a  rome,  giffe  vs  gate,  We  muste  steppe  to 
yone  sterne  of  a-state.  Ibid.  446  He  graunte  hyra  his  gates 
for  to  gone,  a  1541  WVATT  Of  Courtier's  life  39  [Cato] 
that  with  his  death  did  scape  out  of  the  gate.  1548  KEY 
Erasm.  Par.  Mark  vi.  6-9  Yf  he  dyd  take  vitayle  and  a 
good  summe  of  money  with  him,  beyng  in  gate  to  the 
sandes  of  Afrike,  or  to  summe  nacion  where  as  there  is  no 
ientle  entertaynement. .  of  strangers  [orig.  ad  Libycas  hare-, 
nas  aut  inhospitalem  gentem  profecturus],  1577-87  HAR- 
RISON England  i.  xii.  in  Holinshed  55  After  this  confluence, 
it  [the  Test]  taketh  the  gate  to  Kimbebridge.  1579  SPENSER 
Sheph.  Cat.  Epil.,  Goe,  little  Calender !  thou  hast  a  free 
passeporte ;  Goe  but  a  lowly  gate  amongst  the  meaner 
sorte.  1583  Leg.  Bf.  St.  Androis  639  in  Satir.  Poems  Re- 
form, xlv,  To  Lpndoun  Lowrie  tuke  the  geat.  1596  DAL- 
RYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ill.  192  The  tyran  Romack 
was  put  by  the  gate.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1894)  260 
It  is  only  best  that  ye  set  yourself  apart,  as  a  thing  laid  up 
and  out  of  the  gate,  for  Christ  alone.  4x1670  SPALDINC  Trouo. 
Chas.  I  (1792)  I.  113  Ilk  ane  of  the  rest  rode  a  sundry  gate. 
Ibid.  233  Mpnro  took  gate  to  Strathbogie.  1671  M.  BRUCE 
Good  News  in  Evil  Times  (1708)  9  Ye  will  go  to  the  Gate,  few 
or  none  of  you  shall  be  left.  1709  —  Soul-Confirm.  22  (Jam.) 
Hold  ay  your  shoes  on  your  feet,  and  in  God's  name  I  promise 
you  ye  shall  hade  the  gate,  fail  who  will.  1786  BURNS  Brigs 
of  Ayr  122  Crashing  ice,  borne  on  the  roaring  speat,  Sweeps 
dams,  an'  mills,  an'  brigs,  a'  to  the  gate,  a  1810  TANNAHILL 
Poems  (1846)  55, 1  truly  hate  the  dirty  gate  That  mony  a 
body  taks.  1871  C.  GIBBON  For  the  King  \,  Come  this  gate. 
1889  BARRIE  Window  in  Thrums  xix.  183  A  notion  'at  I 
had  put  it  some  gait.  1893  STEVENSON  Catrimai2  Ye're  no 
likely  to  gang  far  this  gate. 

ft.  "450  Golagrosft  Gaw.  791  The  king  grantit  the  gait 
to  schir  Gawane,  And  prayt  to  the  grete  God  to  grant  him 
his  grace,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  \.  250  Thai  left  him  swa, 
and  furth  thar  gait  can  gang.  1533  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I. 
574  He  tuke  the  gait  towart  Candalia.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt. 
lenus  iv.  524  He  is  gane  ane  vther  gait.  1637  B.  JONSON 
Sad  Sheph.  II.  i,  False  gelden,  gang  thy  gait  And  do  thy 
turns  betimes.  1692  Scot.  Presbyt.  Eloq.  (1738)  114  They 
went  a  Gait  of  their  own.  1793  BURNS  O  Lassie,  art  thou 
sleeping  yet  ?  Gae  back  the  gait  ye  cam  again.  1855  MRS. 
GASKELL  North  $  S.  xxviii,  To  keep  me  from  going  what 
gait  I  choose.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  n.  v.  u866)  218 
Ihe  man.  .described  himself  to  Granvelle  as  one  who  went 
his  own  gait.  1873  W.  MC!LWRAITH  Guide  IVigtmvnshire 
38  It  is  now  time  for  us  to '  tak1  the  gait '  again. 

3.  Length   of  way,  distance.     Chiefly  in  advb. 
phrases.     Half-gate :  half-way.  06s.  exc.  Sc. 

?  a  1500  Peebles  to  Play  in  Chambers  Pop.  Hum.  Scot. 
Poems  (1862)  7  They  had  not  gane  half  of  the  gait,  When 
the  maidens  cam  upon  them.  1536  BF.LLENDEN  Cron. 
Scot.  (1821)  I.  xlvi,  Schorl  gait  fra  thir  His  is  lona  1597 
MONTGOMERIE  Clarrie  ff  Sloe  339  With  earnest  eye  quhil  f 
espye  The  fruit  betwixt  me  and  the  skye,  Halfe  gaite  almaist 
to  hevm.  1795  MACNEILL  Will !,  Jean  \.  xxix,  Hame's  now 
scarce  a  mile  o  gate. 

4.  A  street.  Frequent  in  street-names  of  northern 
and    midland    towns    (e.  g.   York,    Nottingham, 
Leicester) ;  as  Gallowgate,  Kirkgate,  Micklegate, 

,"'  if£47?>HJ;nliY,W?.aa"  v-  764  A  nothir  sone  apon  the  hed 
strak  he,  Quhill  chaftis  and  cheyff  [z,.  r.  cheik]  vpon  the  gate 
can  fle.  157,  ,n  Tytler  H,st.  Scot.  (1864)  III.  34,  note,  He 

I  ^wn? TL  T5Meg»a,te-  "^r8  N-  Kidi"f  KK-  <'884> 
tow9  V  «  ^Jby  Moresi<ie  for  keeping  disorder  in  the 
wwne-gate.  i8ii  WILLAN  (K  Riding  Gloss.,  Cart,  a  street 
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6.  Mining.  (See  quot.  1881.) 

1747  Hoosos  Miner's  Diet.  G  iij  b,  The  Distance  between 
the  Nogs  is  the  width  of  the  Gate  within  the  Timber.  1829 
GLOVER  Hist.  Derby  I.  47  The  miners  have  driven  a  gate 
across  under  the  river.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Glass.,  Gate 
. .  a  road  or  way  underground  for  air,  water,  or  general 


Jdt  ]<ft47f°,?TY  Wa"^  vi'  I76  The  worthi  Scottis  the 
gait  left  at  the  last.  1508  DUNBAR  Flytingw  Kennedie  2-? 
Than  rymsthow  down  the  gait,  with  gil/offclyS  And  aU 

Snr S   *      J?inSand 'n  '"V  "?"*•     '57O  oJham  Dep7s. 
.urtees)  197  1  he  sande  pytt  in  the  towne  gait  at  Lang- 

*pZ  ,  Ci^°  AI'!EL  ?*"•  Pilfr-  !n  J-  Watson  Collect, 
roems  (1706)  n.  5  All  curious  pastimes  and  consaits. .  Wes  to 
,^  STh'  k"  Edinburgh  gaits  1609  A^.  Riding  Rec.  d884)  I. 
171  The  highe  wayes  throughe  the  town  gayt  in  Morton  upon 
S2&  ^/"g  r ^',ngCS  heigh  streeL  V**  W'  MARSHALL 
.ottgtitfthegaMoor5.1""5  "  WeSt-ga"'  ^'^  ""= 


II.  Act  of  going. 

f  6.  A  going,  journey,  course,  lit.  waAfig.  Obs. 
a.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  i.  6  Gate  of  wicked  for-worth  sal  ai. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvii.  40  pou  made  brade  my  gatis 
vncfire  me.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvili.  241  Peter  the 
apostel  parceyued  his  gate,  And  . .  wel  hym  knewe.  c  1430 
Bidding  Prayer  in  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  69  We  sail  pray 
also  for  all  trewe  pilgrams  . .  bat  god  of  his  gudenes  graunt 
bame  parte  of  our  gode  prayers  &  us  of  bare  gode  gates. 
c  1430  Bk.  Curtasye  201  in  Batces  Bk.  305  To  sayntis  yf  bpu 
by  gate  base  hyjt,  Thou  schalle  fulfylle  hit  with  alle  \>y 
myjt.  a  1347  SURREY  Mueid  n.  268  But  they  [the  serpents] 
with  gate  direct  to  Lacon  ran.  c  1563  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (r728)  42  Coming  forward  with  a  great  army 
for  the  king's  support,  his  gate  was  overset  by  Alexander, 
earl  of  Crawford.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  78  So 
grant  the  gods,  .my  snip  and  me  good  gate.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livy  xxl.  xxxvi.  (1609)  413  That  snow,  being  once  within  the 
gate  of  so  many  people  and  beasts  upon  it  [L.  tot  hominum 
jumentorumque  incessu],  fretted  and  thawed.  x6ia  W. 
PARKES  Curtaine-Dr.  (1876)  29  Euen  like  this  Cedar  in 
times  gate  ile  bring,  Both  him  and  such  to  fatall  ruining. 
1633  EARL  M  ASCII.  Al  Mondo  (1636)  06  Death  . .  thou  art . . 
swifter  in  thy  gate  than  the  Roe  or  Hinde. 

f  b.  Of  a  bird,  esp.  a  hawk  :  Flight.  Obs. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause.  7076  Als  foghel  fleghand  in  be 
ayre  als  wynd,  Of  whase  gate  men  may  na  trace  fynd.  1575 
TURBERV.  Faulconrie  150  Get  your  hawke  to  a  good  gate 
above  the  fowle.  1611  MARKHAM  Countr.  Content,  i.  v. 
(1668)  32  When  she  [a  hawk]  is  at  the  height  of  her  gate. 
1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  \.  25  My  verse  with  wings  of  skill 
may  die  a  loftie  gate.  1677  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  (ed.  2) 
201  When  a  high-flying  Hawk,  being  whistled  to,  gathers 
upwards  to  a  great  Gate,  you  must  continue  her  therein. 

t  c.  Gate-down  :  going  down,  setting  (of  the  sun, 
etc.).  At  the  gate-down  :  ready  to  tumble  down. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parz'.  188/2  Gate  downe,  descensus.  Ibid., 
Gate  downe,  or  downe  gate  of  be  sunne,  or  any  ober  planete, 
occasus.  c  1475  Crabhouse  Reg.  (1889)  61  The  dortoure  was 
at  so  grete  mischeef  and  at  the  gate-downe  the  Prioresse 
. .  took  it  downe  for  drede  of  more  harmys. 

td-y^.  Proceeding.  Obs. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  ii.  31  We  haue  heere  writ  To  Norway, 
Vncle  of  young  Fortinbras  (Who  Impotent  and  Bedrid, 
scarsely  heares  Of  this  his  Nephewes  purpose)  to  suppresse 
His  further  gate  heerein. 

7.  Manner  of  going.  Obs.  exc.  in  specific  applica- 
tions, for  which  see  GAIT  si. 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Elegie  on  my  A/use  Wks.  (1692)  581  She 
had  a  Mind  as  calm,  as  she  was  fair;  Not  tost  or  troubled 
with  light  Lady-air  ;  But,  kept  an  even  Gate.  1735  SOMER- 
VILLE  Chase  n.  172  Huntsman  !  her  Gait  observe,  if  in  wide 
Rings  She  wheel  her  mazy  Way. 

t  b.  Hunting.  Length  of  stride  (of  a  deer)  as 
shown  by  his  footmarks.  Obs. 

1677  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreat.  (ed.  2)  17  When  Huntsmen 
.  .finde  a  Hart  by  the  Slot,  &c.  and  then  minde  his  step  to 
know  whether  he  is  great . .  they  then  say,  they  know  him 
by  his  Gate.  1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 

8.  A  right  to  a  run  or  pasturage  for  a  cow,  horse, 
etc.  a.  on  a  common  field,  representing  a  share  of 
the  joint  ownership  in   the  field ;   b.  on  private 
ground  (let  for  an  annual  rent).   Also  beast-,  cattle-, 
cow-,  etc.  gate.    Cf.  GANG  si.1  4  c.     (In  north,  and 
north-midl.  English  dialects.) 

a.  1606  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  281  The  East  Steyner  shall 
go  to  10  men  att  3  kyne  gate  a  peice  att  xiiij.  Ii.  rent.  1613 
Hibtaldstow,  Lixcolnsh.,  Court  Roll,  That  none  shal 
lett  any  gates  in  the  Inges  but  to  those  that  haue  gates 
oftherawne.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Sis.  (Surtees)  118  Aboute 
a  weeke  before  St.  Hellen  day,  wee  beginne  to  inquire  and 
listen  after  gates  for  our  younge  beasts.  1663  MS.  Grass- 
metis  Si.  St.  Giles',  Durham,  Resaved  for  2  gates  .00.  02.  08. 
1769  Atwick  Inclos.  Act  2  Certain  cattle  gates,  or  pasture 
for  cattle  there.  1804  Hull  Advertiser  4  Feb.  2/3  Six  gates 
or  common  rights  on  a  common  called  Wilf  holme. 

0.  1586  Wills  I,  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  207  To  my 
sister  Swinburne's  children  the  grasse  or  gaite  of  one  milke- 
cowe.  \%if>A-.(tir<1,  Apportionm.  Tithes,  Carnforth.  Lanes. 
3r  Dec.,  Four  Gaits  and  one  Claw  in  Bolton  Highfield. 
1887  York  Herald  16  Apr.  2/1  The  Gaits  to  be  paid  for 
before  the  animals  are  taken  away.  1890  Westmld.  Gas. 
8  Nov.  4/2  To  be  let  ..  Twelve  Sheep  Gaits  on  Appletree 

III.  Way,  manner,  method. 

9.  Way,  manner,  or  method  of  doing  or  behaving ; 
a  peculiar  habit.    \At  negate  :  nowise.    Obs. 

a.  ci2oo  ORMIN  12320  Whatt  gate  he  wann  Eve  & 
Adam  furrh  bise  brinne  waepenn.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
Ninian  825  pai  var  richt  besy  ay  aboute  To  fynd  sum  get 
hyme  to  grewe.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2239  Let  oure  gate  be 
so  gouernet,  bat  no  grem  folow.  £1430  HENRYSON  Mor. 
Fab.  25  Unto  the  Tod  this  gate  the  Wolfe  can  tell.  1313 
BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  i.  2399  Thefte,  murthur,  robry, were 
founde  at  no  gate.  1633  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  105, 
I  have  gotten  now.  .the  gate  to  open  the  slote  [etc.].  1671 
M.  BRUCE  Good  News  in  Evil  Times  (1708)  2  They  that  are 
Faithful  to  Him  will  not  want  a  Word,  one  Gate  or  another. 
{*"'•  30,  I  love  not  to  be  called  Singular,  and  make  a 
Worlds-wonder  of  that  gate.  1787  BURNS  Death  Poor 
Mailie  35  An'  may  they  never  learn  the  gaets  Of  ither  vile, 
wanrestfu'  pets  !  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  vi,  Dinna  speak  that 
gate  o'  the  gentlemen  volunteers.  1832-53  A.  RODGER  in 
Wh,stle-Binkie  (Scot.  Songs)  Ser.  i.  25  That's  never  the  gate 
wi'  blythe  Jamie  M'Nab. 

3.  1793  BURNS  Let.  to  G.  Thomson  Wks.  (Globe)  537  Ilka 
man  wears  his  belt  his  ain  gait.  1808  Miss  HAMILTON 
Cottagers  Glentumie  xiii.  259  Aye,  says  she,  we  have  new 
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gaits  now.  aiSio  TANNAHILL  roents  (1846)  42,  I  smile  at 
your  low  trifling  gaits,  And  could  heartily  lend  you  my 
prayers.  1835  MAKRYAT  Jac.  Faithf.  xi,  Tom,  Tom,  Til  cut 
you  into  port  pieces,  if  you  go  on  that  gait.  i86z  J.  R. 
WISE  New  Forest  282  When  a  person  has  done  anything 
foolish  he  says, '  this  is  a  gait  I  have  got '.  1886  LLWORTHY 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Gait,  any  peculiar  habit;  such  as  ;i 
nervous  twitching  of  the  face ;  any  antic  or  grimace  per- 
formed habitually. 

b.  In  combination  with  certain  adjs.  and  advs., 
often  with  advb.  genitive  ending  -s,  as  any  gate(s. 
Also  algaU(s>  another  gate(s^  howgate(s^  many- 
gate^,  twgate(s,  nonegate,  othergate(s^  sogate*  thus- 
g&teisy  for  which  see  those  words. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  f  gate-door,  a  street 
door  ;  gate-end  Coal-mining  (see  quot.) ;  f  gate- 
goiug  vbl.  sb.j  wayfaring;  f  gate-law,  -leave, 
right  of  way ;  toll  or  rent  paid  for  this  (cf.  way- 
leave};  gate-lips  Coal-mining  (see  quot);  gate- 
road  Coal-mining  —  GATEWAY  2  ;  +  gate-row,  a 
street;  f  gates-man,  one  employed  in  a  coal-pit 
to  make  the  passages ;  f  gate-trip  (see  GAIT  sb.1  c). 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst,  xiii.  328  Go  spar  The  *gaytt  doore. 
1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  *Gate~endj  in  the  case  of 
long-wall  workings  the  end  (nearest  to  the  face  of  the  coal) 
of  the  branch  roadway  leading  from  the  main  road  to  the 
coal  face  where  the  miners  work,  a  1555  BRADFORD  Wks. 
(Parker  Soc.)  II.  293  Then  came  up  visions,  miracles,  dead 
spirits,  walking,  ana  talking  how  they  might  be  released  by 
this  mass,  by  that  pilgrimage  *gate-gomg.  1641  BEST 
Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  18  Such  as  are  forced  to  goe  to  other 
townes  for  want  of  water  att  boame,  pay  oftentimes  zd,  a 
score  for  *gatelawe.  1769  Hutton  CraftywickEnclos.Aciq 
Money,  .paid. .as  and  for  a  toll  or  gate  law.  1325  Charter 
penes  W.  Greenwell  (1807),  Le  dit  Johan  et  ses  heires  .. 
trouerunt  *Gateleue  et  Rivage  pour  touz  les  carbouns.  1891 
Labour  Commission  Gloss. ,  Gate-tips^  the  roof  of  the  eate- 
cnd^  that  is,  the  place  where  the  roof  ceases  to  have  T^een 
made  high  enough  for  horses  to  work  in  or  the  entrance  to 
the  face,  divided  from  the  gate-end  by  the  'ripping'.  1860 
Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  955  A  *  *gate-road*  or  horse-way  is 
next  driven  in  the  bottom  of  the  coal.  1897  Daily  News 
23  Apr.  3/1  Lord  Dudley  reserved  a  right  to  drive  gate-roads 
through  the  coal.  1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence,  Andria 
i.  i,  A  certaine  woman.. came  . .  to  dwell  here  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood or  *gaterow.  a  1649  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I  (1870)  V. 
419/2  *Gaitesmen,  who  workes  be  wayes  and  passages  in 
be  saidis  he wghes  ar  als  necessar  to  be  owneres . .  as  be  coall- 
hewers. 

t  Gate,  sb$  Ob$.  rare.  Also  3  gait,  5  gayte. 
[app.  a.  OF.  gait,  gaitet  n.  of  action  f.  gaiter  to 
watch.]  ?  The  action  of  watching  or  lying  in  wait ; 
a  watch ;  an  ambush. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  15278  pat  i  ha  luued,  he  sal  me  trai,  be 
gait  it  es  al  graid.  [The  other  texts  have  eate  and  weye, 
showing  that  the  scribes  interpreted  the  word  as  GATE  sb.%  ; 
but  the  spelling  ai  for  a  seems  unexampled  at  so  early 
a  date,  and  the  sense  of '  ambush '  seems  to  be  required.] 
c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  1605  To  the  I  have  fulle  good  gate  ; 
For  thou  slow  my  brother  Gate— That  thou  shalte  by  fulle 
dere.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  649  Yt  he  shulde  be  ware 
&  haue  hym  selfe  in  good  gayte. 

Gate  (gc't),  sb.i  Founding.  Also  gat,  geat,  get, 
git.  [Of  somewhat  obscure  origin;  the  Du.  synonym 
is  gietgat)  f.  gieten  (  — OE.  tfotari)  to  pour,  cast  + 
gat  =  GATE  sbl  Cf.  OE.  gyte  sb.,  pouring  out.] 

1.  fa.  (See  quot.  1683.)    Obs.    b.  The  opening 
or  channel  through  which  the  molten  metal  flows 
into  a  mould. 

1677  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  1. 53  A  Geat,  is  the  hole  through 
which  the  Mettal  runs  into  the  Mold.  1683  Ibid.  II.  378 
<ifut,  is  the  little  Spout  or  Gutter  made  in  the  Brim  of  Cast- 
ing Ladles.  1790  IMISON  School  Arts  II.  154  When  the  git 
is  rilled  up  with  the  fluid  metal.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  etc. 
520  The  hydrostatic  pressure  produced  by  a  high  gate  or 
filling-in  aperture,  contributes  much  to  secure  the  soundness 
and  solidity  of  the  casting.  1893  Nortkumberld.  Gloss., 
Gitt  in  a  mould,  the  narrow  neck  or  channel  through  which 
the  metal  is  poured.  It  is  generally  applied  as  the  term  for 
the  superfluous  piece  of  metal  which  is  left  in  the  neck  of 
the  mould  after  a  casting  is  made. 

2.  The  waste  piece  of  metal  cast  in  the  gate. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  etc.  522  This  excess  (of  metalj  forms 

the  gales,  false  seams, &c.  1862  MAYHEW  Lottd.  LaboiirW • 
377  When  you  have  your  coin  cast,  there  is  a  *  gat ',  or 
piece  of  refuse  metal,  sticks  to  it.  1879  CassclFs  Teckn, 
Educ.  IV.  262-3  When  cooled  sufficiently  they  are . .  broken 
off  from  the  '  gets '  which  are  thin  strips  of  metal  filling  the 
connecting  gutters.  Ibid.  413/2  The  blank  is  ..cut  a  little 
larger  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  leave  room  for  a  *  get ' 
or  solid  pi«ce  at  the  end  of  the  prongs  [of  a  fork]  which  is 
retained  . .  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  requisite 
rigidity  to  keep  the  article  in  shape. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gate-piece  =  2  above; 
gate-shutter  (see  quot.). 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  etc.  520  This  gate  piece  being  super- 
fluous is  knocked  off  almost  immediately  after,  or  even 
before  the  casting  cools.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Gate- 
shutter,  a  spade  or  paddle  which  closes  the  channel  against 
the  molten  metal  when  the  mold  or  bed  is  full,  and  turns 
it'in  another  direction  to  other  molds  or  beds. 

Gate  (g^t),  z-.1  [f.  GATE  *M]  trans.  At  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge :  To  confine 
(an  undergraduate)  to  the  precincts  of  the  college, 
either  entirely  or  after  a  certain  hour. 

1835  Stto&iadfa  in  Whibley  Cap  $  Gtrwn  (1889!  144  Two 
Proctors  kindly  holding  either  arm,  Staunch  the  dark  blood, 
and  gate  him  for  the  term.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxf.  xii,  [He]  gave  him  a  book  of  Virgil  to  write  out,  and 
then  gated  him  for  a  fortnight  after  hall.  1881  SAINTSBUKY 
Dryden  6  He  was  disco mmonsed  and  gated  for  a  fortnight 
for  disobedience  and  contumacy. 
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GATE, 

Hence  Ga'ting  vbl.  sl>. 

1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brownatpxf,  xii,  He.  .then  dismissed 
punishment  and  gating  from  his  mind.  1883  LD.  R.  GOWHR 
My  Remin.  I.  xii,  221  Our  tutor  threatened  to  report  us  to 
the  Head.  However,  we  eventually  got  off  without  even  a 
gating. 

t  Gate,  v.2  Obs.  rare~^.  [f.  GATE  j£.»]  intr. 
Of  an  animal :  To  walk. 

1583  STANYHURST  Mneis  (Arb.)  23  Three  stags  sturdye 
wer  vnder  Neere  the  seacost  gating. 

tGate,  v-A  Obs.  rare-1;  [?a.  OF.  gaiter: 
see  GATE  $bP\  intr.  To  watch. 

c  1590  BUREL  Pass.  Pilgr.  in  J.  Watson  Collect.  Poems 
(1706)  u.  33  Bot  as  the  foular  casts  his  cair,  His  catch  for  to 
preuent,  So  thay  wer  trapit  in  the  snair.  .Still  waiting  and 
gating,  Quhyll  thay  wer  all  oretane. 

Gate,  obs.  form  of  GOAT. 

II  Gateau  (gat*-)-  [F.  gdteau  cake  :-OF.  gas- 
fell  see  WASTEL.]  (Seequot.  1883.)  Veal  gdteau: 
minced  veal  made  up  like  a  pudding,  and  boiled  in 
a  shape  or  mould. 

1883  Cassell's  Fant.  Mag.  Sept.  602/2  Any  dish  that  has 
a  baited  cake  for  its  foundation,  if  served  in  its  original 
shape,  may  be  called  a  gateau.  1897  Home  Notes  16  Oct.  28 
Veal  Gateau. 

Gated  (g^-ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  GATE  j£.i  +  -ED2.] 
Furnished  with  a  gate  or  with  gates. 

c  1630  RISDON  Surv.  Devon  §  191  (1810)  200  There  you 
may  behold  a  . .  pond,  strong  walled  and  gated.  1876 
BROWNING  Shop  27  Some  suburb -palace,  parked  about  And 
gated  grandly.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur  201  Broken  at 
intervals  by  gated  sluiceways. 

Gatehouse  (g^i*t|haus).  [f.  GATE  sb.^-  + 
HOUSE  sb^\ 

1.  A  house  (for  a  servant  or  gatekeeper)  at  or  over 
the  entrance  of  a  park  or  other  enclosure  ;  a  lodge. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  15  Grete  cost  of  kechenes  and 
jate  housls.  1458  Visit.  St.  Pauls  Churches  (Camden)  99 
Vnum  gattehous,  et  vnum  hoghous.  c  1543  in  Turner's  Dom. 
Arckit.  III.  79  The  great  quadrangle  with  a  gatehous.  1625 
K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argents  m.xvii.  205  The  Gate-house 
and  Hall  swarmed  with  troupes.  1762-71  WALPOLE  Vertue's 
A  need.  Paint.  (1786)  V.  298  The  gate-house  or  tower  of  Layer  - 
Marney-hall.  1835  W.  IRVING  Newstead  Abbey  Crayon 
Misc.  (1863')  320  An  arched  way  led  through  the  centre  of 
the  gate-house.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Yat-house>  a  lodge  on 
an  archway  through  which  you  drive  into  a  court -yard. 

fig'  *S99  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  (1871)  27,  I  would  be  loth 
to  build  a  labyrinth  in  the  gatehouse  of  my  book,  for  you  to 
lose  yourselves  in. 

2.  The  apartment  over  the  gate  of  a  city  or 
palace,  often  strongly  built,   and  hence  used  as 
a  prison ;  spec,  that  over  the  gate  of  the  palace  of 
Westminster. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  HoUnshed  III.  947/2  The  kings 
maiestie  . .  at  that  time  sat  in  his  new  gatehouse  at  his 
palace  of  Westminster,  where  he  viewed  all  the  whole 
companie.  1637  Documents  agst.  Prynne  (Camden)  87  As 
Doctor  Bastwicke  came  from  the  gatehouse  towards  the 
pallace  the  light  common  people  strowed  herbes  and  flowers 
before  him.  1641  in  Rushw.  Hist*  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  275 
One  Newton  a  Popish  Priest  was  committed  to  the  Gate- 
House.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vn.  §  139  [The  king's] 
messenger  .  .was  . .  by  the  Houses  committed  to  the  Gate- 
house. 180$  Murray's  Handbk.  Hertfordsh.  etc.  81  [St. 
Alban's],  The  Abbey  Gate  House,  the  only  other  relic  left 
of  the  monastery,  stands  about  50  yards  W.  of  the  Cathedral. 

Ga'te-keeper.    [f.  GATE  sbj-  +  KEEPER.] 

1.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  gate. 

1572  HULOET,  Gate  keeper,  or  a  porter.  1712  Lend.  Gaz. 
No.  5028/1  That  the  Gate-keepers  give  constant  Attendance 
at  the  Gates.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  (Rtldg.)  323  The  gate- 
keeper ought  not  to  have  let  them  pass.  1896  Law  Times 
Rep.  LXXIII.  615/2  There  is  no  general  duty  on  railway 
companies  to  place  gatekeepers  at  level  crossings, 

fig.  1872  YEATS  Growth  Comm.  59  The  products  of  every 
clime  were  thus  brought  to  Rome, '  the  gatekeeper  of  the 
world '. 

2.  A  species  of  butterfly. 

18x9  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Commend.  240  Hipparchia 
Megaera  (gate-keeper).  ^1887  JEFFERIES  Field  <$•  Hedge* 
row  (1889)  227  The  Gatekeeper  butterfly  is  common. 

Gateless  (g^'tles),  «.1  [f.  GATE  $b.1  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  gate,  destitute  of  gates. 

1608  MACHIN  Dumbe  Knt.  v.  i,  Gold  bath  power  To  enter 
without  force  a  gatelesse  tower.  1817  Blackw.  Mag.  I.  71 
The  horses  pasturing  through  the  range  of  gateless  fields. 
1849  LYTTON  K.  Arthur  \\\.  Ixxxii,  Justice  sits  listening  in 
her  gateless  halls.  1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  of  Hearts  (1875)  IQ 
The  chaise,  .passed  through  the  gateless  gap  in  our  rough 
enclosure  wall. 

Hence  Qa'telessly  adv. 

1880  RUSKIN  in  igtk  Cent.  June  942  The  lane  itself  . .  is  a 
deep-rutted,  heavy-hillocked  cart-road,  diverging  gatelessly 
into  various  brickfields. 

t  Ga'teless,  a.2  Obs.  In  2-3  gatelres,  [f.  GATE 

sl>.~  +  -LESS.]     Pathless. 

rizoo  ORMIN  9211  Whaerse  iss  all  ..  sharrp,  &  ruhh,  & 
gatelaes  hurrh  borrness  &  burrh  breress. 

t  Ga'telingS,  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  In  8  gatelins.  [f. 
GATEJ^.-  (--LINGS.]  Directly.  Cf.GATEWARD(s*wfo. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  n.  96  An'  mair  attour  his  mind  this 
monie  a  day,  Gatelins  to  Nory  there  my  lassie  lay. 

Ga'te-post.  [f.  GATE  $bl  +  POST  s0.]  One 
of  the  posts  belonging  to  a  gate,  either  that  npon 
which  it  hangs,  or  that  against  which  it  shuts. 

1522  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp.,  Canterb.,  For  settyng 
vp  of  a  gatepost  ij  d.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  n.  x.  §  2. 
380  The  Mountaines  within  this  Tribe  are  few,  and  that  of 
Sampson  the  chiefest :  vnto  which  he  carried  the  Gate-post 
of  Gaza.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xxviii.  (1737)  128  As 
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grave  as  an  old  Gate-Post.  1789  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  \ll.ll 
Gate. Posts  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut.  1816  J.  SMITH  Pano- 
rama Sc.  <$•  Art  II.  598  Stone  is  the  most  suitable  for  gate- 
posts. 1848  C.  A.  JOHN'S  U'cek  at  Lizard  257  Gate-posts. . 
are.,  often  made  of  timber  recovered  in  this  way. 

t  Gatesho'del.  Obs.  Also  4  -sadlis,  5  -scha- 
dylle,  -sohedelle.  -shodil.  [f.  GATE  sb.'i  -t  ME. 
*scheaiiel  (cf.  OHG.  sceitila  parting  of  the  hair),  f. 
scheaden,  OE.  sceddan  to  part.]  Parting  of  the 
ways ;  a  cross-way. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Nicolaus  993  He  abad  hyme  . .  At 
a  gct-sadlis.  c  1440  Prom£.  Parv.\%%/2  Gate  schadylle  (K.  H. 
gate  shodel,  P.  gate  shodil),  compitum.  Gate  schadyl,  yn-to 
twey  weyys,  bivinin.  c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
798/2i-;j  Hie  bivins,  Hie  trivius,  Hie  quatrivius,  a  gate- 
schedelfe. 

Ga'te-ward,  sb.  arch.  [f.  GATE  j*.i  +  WARD, 
keeper.]  A  gate-keeper. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  x.  3  paene  se  xeat-weard  laet  in. 
c  1205  LAY.  18908  pe  jasteward  hit  cudde  ouer  al.  11300 

J  "-  v:-n  answerede 

is  5ateward  ? 


A'.  Horn  1067  He  com  to  be  gateward  pat  him  answerede 
hard,    c  1300  Harrow.  Hell  139  Wer  ys  nou  this  , 

LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xiv.  92  Ther  god  is  gatwarde  hym- 


sulf.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  iv.  iv,  '  And  by  my  faith  ', 
the  gate-ward  said,  '  I  think  'twill  prove  a  Warden-raid  '. 
1849  JAS.  GRANT  Kirkaldy  o/G.  iv.  35  The  retinue  of  armed 
servants,  .created  no  surprise  in  the  mind  of  the  gate-ward. 

1 6ateward(s,  adv.  Oi>s.  [f.  GATE  st.t  + 
.-WARD(S.]  By  tie  direct  road,  directly. 

1630-56  GORDON  Hist.  Earld.  Sutherl,  xxiii.  (1813)  380 
He  returned  back  the  same  day  gettward  to  Strathnaver. 
1768  Ross  Helenore  i.  26  They  left  me  there,  sae  I  but  ony 
mair,  Getwards  alane,  unto  the  glens  can  fare. 

Ga'teway1.     [f.  GATE  rf.l  +  WAY.] 

1.  A  passage  that  is  or  may  be  closed  by  a  gate  ; 
an  opening  through  a  fence  or  wall.    ?  Obs. 

1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  233  Gate-ways  between  their  en- 
closures are  so  miry ..  that  they  cannot ..  Cart  between  one 
Field  and  another. 

2.  A  frame  or  arch  in  which  a  gate  is  hung ;  a 
structure  built  at  or  over  a  gate,  for  ornament  or 
defence. 

1761-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertnfs  Anecd.  Paint.  (r786)  V.  299 
View  of  an  ancient  gateway,  dedicated  to  Nicholas  bishop 
of  Exeter.  1831  W.  IRVING  Alhambra  I.  91  Having  the 
most  marvellous  stories  to  relate  of  every  tower,  and  vault, 
and  gateway  of  the  fortress.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889) 
I.  45  A  lofty  massive  front  with  three  fortified  and  portcul- 
lised  gateways. 

attrib.  1850  TENNYSON  /«  Mem.  viii,  A  happy  lover.  .Who 
'lights  and  rings  the  gateway  bell.  1853  W.  JERDAN  Auto- 
biog.  IV.  53  He  latterly  occupied  apartments  at  the  top  of 
one  of  the  gateway-towers.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cam- 
bridge III.  283  A  large  gateway-arch  flanked  by  a  postern- 
arch.  Ibid.  284  The  gateway -tower  . .  was  . .  employed  for 
the  first  time  in  collegiate  architecture  . .  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  and ..  at  Winchester. 

8.  transf.  and  fig.  a.  A  means  of  egress  or 
ingress,  b.  =  GATE  sb^  4. 

1841  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  157  At  the  gateways  of  the 
day.  1857  G.  WILSON  (title)  The  five  gateways  of  know- 
ledge. 1877  M.  M.  GRANT  Sitn-Maid  i,  In  summer  wrapt 
in  a  sunshine  radiant  and  glorious  as  the  gateway  of  heaven. 
1878  B.  TAYLOR  Denkalion  II.  ii.  58  Say  to  the  East,  her 
gateway  of  return  stands  open.  1884  Harper's  Mae.  May 
878/2  Snoqualmie  Pass  . .  is  the  lowest  gateway  of  the  Cas- 
cade Range.  1896  Montreal  Gaz.  3  Dec.  5/3  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  having  routed  all  its  Northwest  business 
through  the  Port-Arthur  gateway. 

4.  local.   =gate,  GAT. 

1794  J.  BOYS  Agric.  Kent  32  Sloping  passages  in  the  cliff, 
called  gate-ways,  for  the  carts  to  go  down  to  the  sea. 

Ga'teway2.  [f.  GATE  sb?  +  WAT.]  Mining. 
=  GATE  si.2  6. 

1786  HARTLAND  in  Nicholls  Forest  Dean  (1858)  76  Oak 
timber  is  necessary  . .  for  making  what  the  miners  call  the 
gateway,  or  gangway,  from  the  body  of  coal  to  the  pit. 
1888  W.  E.  NICHOLSON  Gloss.  Coal  Trade  Terms  (North- 
umblit.  Gloss.),  Gateway,  a  roadway ;  in  a  pit,  a  passage 
through  the  goaf . .  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  coals 
worked  on  the  long  wall  system. 

Gathamerey,  var.  GOD-A-MEBOT. 
Gather  (gEe-Sai),  sbl    [f.  GATHEB  v.] 

1.  a.  The  amount  gathered,  crop,  harvest,    b. 
Contraction,  drawing  together,  rare. 

'555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  n.  i.  114  He  that  is 
lorde  and  gouernour  among  them,  when  the  whole  gather 
(of  Cinamome)  is  brought  together,  deuideth  out  vnto  euery 
man  his  heape.  1893  Strand  Mag.  VI.  188/1  There  was  no 
sign  of  agitation  save  the  pitiful  gather  in  the  brows. 

2.  PI.   The  gathers,  that  part  of  a  dress  which  is 
gathered  or  drawn  in  (cf.  the  vb.  ii  b). 

1663.  BUTLER  Had.  i.  iii.  925  Give  us  laws  for  pantaloons, 
The  length  of  breeches,  and  the  gathers,  Port-cannons, 
perriwigs,  and  feathers.  1704  CIBBKR  Careless  Husb.  v. 
vi,  Take  and  lay  this  Silver  Plain  all  along  the  Gathers. 
1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  II.  98  (.Temptation)  A 
stitch  or  two  had  broke  out  in  the  gathers  of  my  stock. 
1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  II.  xxy.  301,  I  have 
done  all  the  stitching  and  nearly  the  plain  part  of  the 
bodies ;  I  shall  soon  be  at  the  gathers.  1889  Daily  News 
6  Jan.  3/1  A  coffee-coloured  lace  skirt  mounted  in  gathers 
at  the  waist,  and  falling  straight  to  the  feet. 

b.  In  sing.  rare  —  1. 

1880  Plain  Hints  19  The  take  up  of  each  gather  should 
be  lightly  and  neatly  done. 

c.  Out  of  the  gathers :  '  out  of  order,  in  d  [stressed 
circumstances'  (Halliwell  1847-78). 

3.  techn.  'The  inclination  forward  of  an  axle 
journal,  or  spindle,  usually  one-tenth  of  its  dia- 
meter' (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1874). 
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4.  Comb.  ;  gather-dam,  a  dam  for  collecting 
water. 

1768  J.  GRAY  Refl.  Inland  Navig.  in  J.  Phillips  Hist. 
Inland  Na-vig.  (1795)  307  Every  reader  may  recollect  what 
great  quantities  he  has  seen  collected  in  gather-dams,  or 
mill-ponds,  by  banks  above  their  surface  ;  and.  .it  is.  .easy 
to  form  a  string  or  chain  of  gather-dams  from  sea  to  sea. 

tGa'tlxer,  **.'•*  Obs.  Forms:  6  gader, gad(d)re, 
gaither,  geither,  7  geather,  6-8  gather.  [Prob. 
a  spec,  sense  of  prec. ;  cf.  PLUCK.]  The  pluck 
(heart,  liver  and  lights)  of  an  animal,  esp.  of  a 
sheep  or  calf.  Also//. 

1530  PALSGR.  223/2  Gaddre,  as  a  calfes  gadre  or  a  shepes, 
froissure  de  ueav  ov  de  motion.  1398  DELONEY  Jacke 
Newb.  viii.  103  The  sheepes  heads  and  the  gathers,  which 
you  give  away  at  your  gate,  might  serve  them  well  enough. 
1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Fanne  41  You  must  apply 
vpon  the  head  of  the  patient  the  lungs  of  a  Sheepe  newly 
killed,  or  the  whole  Gather.  1678  J.  PHILLIPS  Tavertiier's 
Trav.,  Persia  in.  xii.  129  These  three  old  men  take  a  Sheep 
or  a  Goat . .  cut  the  throat  of  it . .  boil  it  whole,  all  but  the 
Gathers.  1783  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet,  (Morell)  i.  s.  v.  Calf, 
A  calf's  pluck,  or  gather,  exta  vitulina. 

Gather  (goeSaj),^.  Forms:  1-2  gadfe)rian, 
gscd(e)rian,  (i  gadorian,  Northumb.  geadriga), 
3gaddren,g8ederen,3-5gadir,gider,geder,e(ii, 
3-6  gader(e(n,  4  gadrie,  gethur,  4-5  gedur,  -yr, 
gedder,  -ar,  gadre,  6  geddur,  gather,  geather, 
gadder,  6-  gather.  [OE.  gad(e)rian  =  OFris. 
gad(e)ria,  gaduria  (mod.Fris.  gearjen},  MDu.,  Du. 
gaderen  (garen],  MLG.  gadern,  MHG.  (Mid.Ger.) 
gatern-.—ViGei.  type  *gadurSjan.  The  OE.  form 
gmd(e)rian,  whence  the  ME.  geder(en,  etc.,  and  the 
wide-spread  mod.  dialectal  pronunciation  (ge'Sai), 
is  prob.  due  to  the  influence  of  the  related  OE. 
(td)gaidere  TOGETHER,  where  the  vocalism  normally 
represents  a  WGer.  type  *gadurt.  Cf.  OE.  gseder-, 
gader-  (in  gxder-tang  continuous),  geador  together; 
also  Du.  gader-,  te  gader  together ;  the  OTeut. 
root  is  *gad-  as  in  OE.  gssd  union,  gegada  com- 
panion, gsedcling  GADLINO. 

There  is  no  trace  in  ME.  or  dialects  of  any  palatalization 
of  the  initial  consonant  in  this  or  any  of  the  related  words. 
Until  the  i6th  c.  the  words  were,  with  few  exceptions,  spelt 
with  d ;  for  the  change  to  th  see  FATHER.] 
I.  trans. 

1 1.  (Only  in  forms  with  prefixed  £«-.)  To  join  or 
unite ;  to  put  together,  form  by  union.  Obs.  since 
early  ME. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  512  Compaetis,  gegsedradon.  cB*& 
Vesp.  Hymns  xiii,  £>aet  . .  Su  . .  usic  to  gode  gegadrades 
[L.  conjunxeris\§v\f$\  flxsces  gemsennisse.  cggo  Lindisf. 
Gosp.  Matt.  xix.  6  past  forSon  god  gegeadrade  [L.  con- 
iitnxit],  monn  ne  to-slite.  a  rooo  Sottl  fy  Body  160  Foroan 
wyt  bioS  jegaederode  aet  godes  dome,  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
147  An  is  ..pet  faire  icunde  pet  is  igedered  bi-twene  saule 
and  licame.  c«3o  ffali  Meid.  27  Muche  confort  haueS 
wif  of  hire  were  pat  beoS  wel  igedered. 

2.  To  bring  (persons,  or  occas.  animals)  together ; 
to  cause  to  assemble  in  one  place  or  company ;  to 
collect  (an  army,  a  flock,  etc.).  Also  to  gather 
together  (or  f  samen).  In  early  examples  also  with 
ge-  prefix. 

«97S  O.  E.  Citron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  973  par  wses  preosta 
heap  . .  gleawra  jegaderod.  a  xooo  Andreas  1556  (Gr.)  pa 
pxr  an  onjjann  . .  folc  gadori^ean.  a  1000  Soul  ff  Body  51 
On  bam  miclan  d£e,^e.  ponne  monna  cynn  se  ancenda  ealle 
XegasdraS  [Verc.  gesamnaS].  aim  O.  E.Ckron.  (Laud 
MS.)  an.  1117  Normandij  wearS  swiSe  gedreht.  .burh  fyrde 
pe  se  cing  Henri  |>aer  onjean  gaderode.  4:1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  89  pa  weren  her  igedered  witSinne  pere  buruh  of 
Jerusalem  trowfeste  men.  c  1200  ORMIN  16462  He  wollde.. 
gaddrenn  himm  an  halij  follc  Off  alle  kinne  lede.  c  1275 
LAY.  1863  Vppen  one  doune.  .pat  folk  was  igadered.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  5784  Ga,  gedir  samen  bin  eldir  meji  Of  all  pi 
folk  of  Israel,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  824  Up  roos  our  host 
. .  And  gadrede  us  togidre,  alle  in  a  flok.  c  1440  Generydes 
947  This  fals  Stiward  he  had  gaderid  people  grete.  a  1533 
LD.  BURNERS  Hnon  xciv.  305  Than  Huon  cryed  his  crye  to 
gader  his  men  togyther.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  102 
Gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand  And  set  vpon  our  boasting 
enemie.  1638  F.  JmiusPaM.  Ancients  132  The  Lacedae- 
monians together  with  their  confederates  having  gathered 
an  Armie  of  forty  thousand  men.  1711  BUDGELL  Speet. 
No.  77  r  6  Will  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  several 
Auditors  whom  he  had  gathered  round  him.  1802  MAR. 
EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xv.  119  He  saw  a  crowd  of 
people  gathered  before  the  . .  window.  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist.  ii.  §  2.  65  He  at  once  gathered  his  forces  and  marched 
upon  Gloucester. 

fb.  refi.  To  come  together  in  a  body,  to 
assemble.  Obs. 

921  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  921  .ffifter  pam  . .  *e- 
gadorode  micel  folc  hit  on  Eadweardes  cynges  anwalde. 
c  iaos  LAY.  4032  Gumen  heom  igaderen.  c  1340  Cursor  M. 
11081  (Trin.)  To  gider  gidered  pei  hem  alle.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  9044  Then  the  Grekes  by  a-grement  gedrit  horn 
somyn.  1535  COVERDALE  Josh,  xviii.  i  And  all  the  multi- 
tude of  thecnildren  of  Israel  gathered  them  selues  together 
vnto  Silo.  1611  BIBLE  Job  xvi.  10  They  haue  gathered 
themselues  together  against  mee. 

c.  In  the  Biblical  phrase  To  be  gathered  to  one' s 
fathers,  to  one's  people :  to  be  buried  with  one's 
ancestors  ;  hence,  to  die. 

Although  to  be  gathered  to  one's  fathers  is  the  form  of  the 
expression  that  has  become  proverbial,  it  occurs  only  in  one 
passage  of  the  canonical  books  and  twice  in  the  Apocrypha. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxv.  8  [Abraham]  was  gaderyd  [L.  con- 
gregatas  est)  to  his  puple.  —  Judg.  ii.  10  And  al  that  genera- 
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cioun  is  gedrid  to  her  fadiis  [1535  COVERDALE,  gathered  ; 
z6zz  id.}.  z6xz  BIBLE  i  Mace.  ii.  69  So  he  blessed  them, 
and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  [otherwise  in  earlier 
versions],  1842  TENNYSON  AY.  Sim.  Styl.  194  When  I  am 
gather'd  to  the  glorious  Saints.  1889  FROUDE  Two  Chiefs 
Dunboyv\\\,  No  change  was  to  be  made  till  MacFmnan  Dhu 
had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

d.  ?  U.  S.  with  in  :  To  receive  into  a  religious 
community. 

1880  HOWELLS  Undisc.  Country  viii.  114  They  looked  like 
stage  players  to  me  ;  before  I  was  gathered  in  I  used  often 
to  see  such  folks. 

3.  To  bring  (things)  together;  to  collect  from 
different  quarters  into  one  mass  or  place  ;  to  acquire 
by  such  means,  to  amass.  Also  to  gather  together. 

ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xxxviii.  8  [xxxix.  6]  Hy  gaderiaS 
feoh,  and  nyton  hwam  hy  hyt  gadriaS.  ci2OO  Vices  % 
Virtues  (1888)  47  Se  Se  gadereS  mihtes  [L.  gui  virtntes 


1888)  47 
}  wiauten 


congregai\  wiSuten  eadmodnesse.  c  raoo  ORMIN  1484  pu . . 
gaddresst  swa  be  clene  corn  all  fra  be  chaff  togeddre.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  146  HercneS  nu.  .hu  god  (>inc  hit  is  uorte.  .gederen 
ine  beosternesse . .  soule  uode.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6502  (Gott.) 
pair  golden  tresur  gadrid  bai  samen.  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xix.  cxvi.  (1495)  920  Many  dyuers  thynges  gadryd 


had  ynough  to  do  to  gather  togyther  the  clothes.  i6iz 
BIBLE  Prov.  xxviii.  8  He  that  by  vsurie  and  vniust  gaine 
increaseth  his  substance,  he  shall  gather  it  for  him  that  wil 
pity  the  poore.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past,  vi.  52  How  Seas, 
and  Earth,  and  Air,  and  active  Flame,  .were  blindly  gather'd 
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pounds.  1825  LYTTON  Falkland  14  We  gather  the  honey 
of  worldly  wisdom,  not  from  flowers,  but  thorns. 

reft,  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  145  The  water  .  .  gathering 
it  self  into  round  bubbles,  .would  fall  to  the  ground.  i87Z 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xix.  417  A  small  town 
had  gathered  itself  outside  the  episcopal  precinct. 
f  b.  absol.  To  accumulate  wealth.  Obs. 
.11225  Ancr*  R.  222  [He]  bringeS  hire  on  to  gederen  and 
3iuen  alre  erest  be  pure,  a  1300  Cursor  M,  26824  Quat  bot 
on  aside  gadir  til,  And  on  anober  side  to  spill.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI,  B.  xii.  53  Riche  renkes  ri5t  so  gaderen  and  sparen, 
And  tho  men  that  thei  moste  haten  mynistren  it  atte  laste. 
ci44o  Gesta  Rom.  Ixix.  311  (Harl.  MS.)  When  bat  bei  se 
a  man  gadery  or  purchesse  [v.r.  gadre  richesse]  thenne  bei 
sey,  '  loo  !  he  is  a  carle'. 

c.  To  pick  up  (a  living). 

1461  Paston  Lett.  No.  427  II.  71,  I  have  as  moche  as 
I  may  to  gader  myn  ownne  lyfflode,  and  truli,  cosyn,  I  can 
not  gader  that  well.  z8fi8  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng:  III.  xiv.  256 
Sturdy  vagrants  whose  living  had  been  gathered  hitherto 
at  the  doors  of  the  religious  houses. 
4.  To  collect  (flowers,  fruit)  from  the  place  of 
growth  ;  to  cull,  pick,  pluck. 

a  zooo  Phoenix  193  in  Exeter  Bk.>  ponne  feor  and  neah  ba 
swetestan  somnaS  and  gaedraS  wyrta  wynsume  and  wudu- 
bleda.  (tiyxt  Cursor  M.  12523  He  sent  him  to  be  yerd  .  for 
to  gedir  bam  sum  cale.  f  1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T,  987  Whil 
that  she  gadered  floures  in  the  mede.  1489  CAXTON  Fa-ytes 
of  A,  m.  i.  168  Take  and  gadre  of  the  tree  that  is  in  my 
gardyn  somme  fruytes  of  whiche  thou  shalt  use.  1577  B. 
GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  in.  (1586)  135  b,  Gather  all  these 
Hearbes  in  Sommer,  and  keepe  them,  and  make  them  in 
powder.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  v.  i  Whiles  yet  the  dewe's 
on  ground,  Gather  those  Flowers.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of 
Script.  (1675)  209  He  [David]  gathered  bayes  both  on 
Parnassus  and  in  the  field  of  honor.  Z7ig  [see  GATHERED], 
Z7I7  BERKELEY  TvurinlfaZyWks.  1871  IV.  552  A  physician 
gathering  simples  in  a  field.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I. 
52  I've  been  gathering  some  of  the  most  delicious  straw- 
berries. z887  BOWEN  Virg.  Eclog.  n.  18  White  hedge  flowers 
we  abandon,  to  gather  the  hyacinth  dark. 

b.  To  collect  (grain,  fruit,  etc.)  as  harvest  or 
annual  produce  ;  also  to  gather  in. 

CQ$O  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  30  In  tid  hripes  ic  willo 
cuoeoa  Saem  hrippe-monnum,  geadri^es  vel  somniges  [L. 
colligite]  sejist  5a  unwasstma  vel  wilde  ata.  a  noo  Gerefa 
in  Anglia  IX.  261  Fela  tilSa  ham  gsederian,  c  1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  135  Alse  me  sawecS  sed  on  ane  time,  and  gedereS  bet 
frute  on  o5er  time,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4060  He-self  was  on 
be  feld  biside  To  geder  corn  in  herueistide.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  vii.  26  Men  of  bat  cuntree,  what  tyme  bat  felde  sail 
be  tilled,  getes  bam  Cristen  men  for  to  tille  it  and  to  geder  it. 
1533  COVERDALE  Isa.  Ixii.  9  But  they  that  haue  gathered  in 
the  corne,  shal  eate  it.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickolay's 
Voy.  n.  vi.  36  b,  Out  of  these  ..  cuttes  proceedeth  the 
Masticke  by  droppes  as  it  were  Gum,  which  they  gather  in 
the  moneth  of  September.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
200  To  quit  his  Care,  he  gather'd  first  of  all  In  Spring  the 
Roses,  Apples  in  the  Fall.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  $ 
Art  II.  694  Gather  the  remaining  fruits.  1870  YEATS  Nat. 
Hist.  Comm.  2  We  do  not  merely  gather  in  the  indigenous 
materials  of  the  country  where  we  live,  but  [etc.]. 

c.  To  cull  or  pluck  (a  single  flower  or  fruit). 
1588  [see  GATHERED  i  b].    z66?  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  271  That 

faire  field  Of  Enna,  where  Proserpin  gathering  flowrs,  Her 
self  a  fairer  floure,  by  gloomie  Dis  Was  gathered.  1681 
DRYDEN  Span.  Friarv.  i,  Like  a  Rose  just  gather'd  from  the 
Stalk.  1799  MRS.  J.  WEST  Tale  of  Times  I.  62  The  rose 
grows  so  close  to  the  thorn,  that  you  cannot  gather  it  with- 
out  encountering  a  painful  sensation. 

trans/.  1844  BP.  S.WILBERFORCE  Hist.  Protest.  Episc.  C/t. 
A  tner.  (1846)  5  But  the  native  thus  cruelly  gathered  was  not 
the  only  specimen  they  gathered. 

d.  To  pick  up.     (See  also  16  a.) 

1713  [see  GATHERED///,  a.].  z&46,  1851  [see  GAUNTLET!  i  3] 
1898  Daily  Neivs  7  Feb.  8/6  [Rugby  Football.]  Having  to 
gather  the  ball  off  the  floor,  instead  of  receiving  it  high  up 
and  fairly  straight. 

1  5.  To  collect  or  bring  together  (literary  matter)  ; 
to  compile.  Obs. 
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a  1000  Ags.  Astron.  in  Treat.  Science  (1841)  i  Of  Szre  bee 
be  Beda.-sesette  and  gaderode  of  manegra  wisa  lareowa 
bocum.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  I.adye  29  Thou  gadrest  and 
made  many  bokes  out  of  holy  scripture.  1481  Monk  of 
Eiiesham  (Arb.)  38  Some  thynges  y  wylle  gedur  to  gedur  of 
some  certeyn  persons  what  they  sofryd  afore  ther  dethe  and 
after  ther  dethe.  1563  TURNER  (title)  A  Book  of  the  natures 
and  properties.. of  the  bathes  in  England.  .Germany  and 
Italy . .  gathered  by  William  Turner  Doctor  of  Physik. 
1571  HANMER  Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  40  What  Bale  hath  formerly 
written,  I  find  he  hath  gathered  out  of  Vincentius,  Antoninus 
[and  others).  1677  MIEGE  Diet.  faf.-Fr.s.v.,  He  gathered 
his  lights  from  the  most  impartial  authority's. 

6.  Of  material  objects:  To  be  the  means  of  bringing 
together  or  accumulating ;  to  receive  addition  of. 

a  12*5  Atur.  R.  138  Wiouten  salt,  fleshs  gedereS  wurmes. 
1398  TREVISA  Bartli.  DeP.R.xm.  xxiii.  (1495)  455  The  see 
gadryth  aboue  a  fome  of  smytynge  and  betynge  of  wawes. 
JSSON  Sell.  Abuse  (Arb.)  52  Standing  streames  geather 
riuers  are  euer  sweet.     1611  BIBLE  Joel  11.  6 
gather  blacknesse.    1670  SIR  S.  CROW  in  12/4 


1579  GOSSON  Scfi.  API 
filth  ;  flowing  riuers  a 
All  faces  shall  gather 


(or  to  grow  rusty  as  Steel  and  Iron  does.  1821  CLARE  Vill. 
Minstr.  1. 131  Which  the  early-rising  lass  Climbs  with  milk- 
pail  gathering  cream.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  ci,  That 
beech  will  gather  brown.  1885  Alliaamm  23  May  669/1 
The  thick-standing  trees  gather  golden  and  ruddy  tints. 

Prm:  1573-80  Ti  SSER  Husb.  (1878)  24  The  stone  that  is 
routing  can  gather  no  mosse. 

7.  To  collect  (money  or  other  contributions)  from 
a  number  of  people.  Now  rare.  Also  absol.  to 
make  or  take  up  a  collection  (obs.  exc.  dial.). 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  3  Which  wardeins  schul  gadere 
be  qwarterage  of  bretheren  &  sustren.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  24  |>ei  may  neyther  gaderyn  here  tythes,  ne 
kepyn  hem.  ne  fecchyn  hem.  1532  Privy  Purse  Kxf. 
Hen.  F///(i827)  257  Item  the  same  daye  paied  to  a  woman 
that  gathered  for  a  Churche  viji.  vjrf.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron. 
II.  202  This  yere  sayth  Fabian,  the  king  gathered  the  sixt 


of  which  they  yeerely  gather  ten  thousand  duckats.  1668 
PEPYS  Diary  (1877)  *•  *5^  While  the  sexton  was  gathering 
to  his  box,  to  which  I  did  give  51.  1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig. 
Tithes  iv.  167  This  Law.  .enabled  the  Clergy  to  gather  and 
recover  Tithes.  1896  Hetlon-le-hole  Gloss.,  Gather,  make 
a  collection  ('  gathering ')  in  money. 

•f1  b.  in  indirect  passive.    Obs. 

c  1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  n.  ii,  Hoping  to  see  them 
.  .gather'd  for  in  our  Synagogue.  1615  DR.  KING  Serin.  57 
(T.)  Few  Sundays  come  over  our  head,  but  decayed  house- 
holders or  shipwrackt  merchants  are  gathered  for. 

8.  To  collect  or  summon  up  (one's  energies) ;  to 
gain   or   recover   (breath,  etc.).     Also   to  gather 
oneself  (together'). 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9860  All  the  grekes  with  grem  gedret 
here  herttes.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  y.\\.  vi,  Thenne  he 
dyd  of  his  helme  for  to  gadre  wynde,  for  he  was  gretely 
enchafed  with  the  serpente.  1530  PALSGR.  561/1,  I  gather 
my  spyrites  to  me,  as  one  dothe  that  hath  maters  layde  to 
his  charge.  Ibid.,  I  gather  myselfe  togyther  as  a  man  doth 
whan  he  intendeth  to  shewe  his  strength.  1545^^37  Hen. 
VIII,  c.  17  §  2  The  People  gathereth  Heart  and  Presumption 
to  do  Evil.  1590  SPENSER  F.  O.  I.  vi.  19  The  lucklesse  lucky 
mayd . .  long  time  with  that  salvage  people  stayd,  To  gather 
breath  in  many  miseryes.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  vi,  While 
I  was  thus  gathering  Strength.  1768  Ross  Helenore  I.  8  He 
had  fa'en  aswoon  . .  But  howsomever  in  a  little  wee  Himsel 
he  gathers,  and  begins  to  see.  1850  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L. 
xvii,  He  had  almost  gone  by,  before  Hester  . .  could  gather 
voice  enough  to  attract  his  observation. 

9.  To  collect  or  acquire  by  way  of  increase ;  to 
gain,    f  To  gather  ground:  to  gain  ground,  make 
progress.     To  gather  head:   to  acquire  strength; 
also,  to  swell  as  a  festering  sore.      To  gather  way: 
'  to  begin  to  feel  the  impulse  of  the  wind  on  the 
sails,  so  as  to  obey  the  helm '  (Adm.  Smyth). 

1590  MARLOWE  Edw.  II,  n.  ii,  Meantime,  my  lord  of  Pem- 
broke and  myself  Will  to  Newcastle  here,  and  gather  head. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  HI.  i.  76  The  Time  will  come,  that 
foule  Sinne  gathering  head  Shall  breake  into  Corruption. 
1643  BAKER  Chron,  n.  21  No  snow-bait  ever  gathered  great- 
nesse  so  fast  by  rolling,  as  his  Forces  increased  by  marching 
forward.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  178  Then  to  gather 
Vent  (as  they  call  it)  they  straiten  the  Vault,  and  wall  part 
of  it  up;  so  that  the  Ayr.. gathers  in  strength,  and  runs 
more  swiftly.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  631  As  Ev'ning 
Mist..o're  the  Marish  glides,  And  gathers  ground  fast  at 
the  Labourer's  heel.  1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  II.  s.v., 
To  gather  Flesh,  grossir.  1691  DRYDEN  Eleonora  4  Soft 
whispers  first ..  rise . .  then  the  sound  Soon  gathers  voice  and 
spreads  the  news  around.  1693  —  Ovid's  Met.  i.  730  He 
gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  chase.  1697  —  Virg.  Georg. 
in.  693  Till  the  Core  be  found,  The  secret  Vice  is  fed,  and 
gathers  Ground.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  373 
As  the  descending  fluid  gathers  velocity  m  its  precipitation. 
1832  TENNYSON  '  You  askmewhy'  13  Where  faction  seldom 
gathers  head.  1866  R.  M.  BALLANTYNE  Shifting  Winds 
xiv.  (1881)148  A  light  breeze  was  blowing,  and  the  ship., 
soon  gathered  way,  and  left  the  boat  behind. 

10.  To  collect  (knowledge)  by  observation  and 
reasoning  ;  to  infer,  deduce,  conclude.     ( =  L.  col- 
ligere  :  cf.  COLLECT  v.  5.) 

»53S  J°VE  Afol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  23  Men  gatherd  that  I 
denied  the  general  reserreccion.  1556  RECORDE  Cast. 
Knmvledge  70  For  this  muche  I  may  gether  by  that  I 
haue  learned  already,  that  [etc.].  1576  FLEMING  Patwpl. 
Epist.  17  So  farre  as  I  gather  by  the  substance  of  your 
letters.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  72  The  Physiologist  also 
may  gather  something  from  the  former  Observations,  touch- 
ing the  nature  of  Colours.  1744  BERKELEY  Sin's  §  23  Pliny 
supposed  amber  to  be  a  resin  . .  which  he  gathered  from  its 


GATHER. 

smell.  i8i6T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  1830)  IV.  297,  I  gather 
from  his  other  works  that  he  adopts  the  principle  of  Hobbes. 
1893  Law  Times  XCV.  303/1  She  ..usually,  as  I  gather 
from  the  evidence,  associated  her  daughter's  name  with  her 
own  in  her  investments. 

11.  To  draw  (a  garment)  into  smaller  compass ; 
to  contract  (the  brow)  into  wrinkles. 

1617  MORVSON  /tin.  in.  169  They  gather  the  Vaile  with 
their  hands  to  cover  all  their  faces,  but  onely  the  eyes.  1711 
POPE  Temp.  Fame  24oGath'ring  his  flowing  robe  he  seem'd 
to  stand,  In  act  to  speak.  1790  BURNS  Tarn  O'S/ianter  11 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm,  Nursing  her  wrath 
to  keep  it  warm.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  SEneid  iv.  140  Golden 
the  clasp  that  gathers  her  shining  robe  to  her  side. 

b.  spec.  To  draw  together  or  pucker  (part  of 
a  dress)  by  means  of  a  thread. 

1576  GASCOIGNF.  Steele  Gins  (Arb.)  68  How  ere  their  gownes, 
be  gathered  in  the  backe,  With  organe  pipes.  1617  MORYSON 
I  tin.  m.  169  They  weare  great  large  pufied  breeches,  gathered 
close  above  the  knees.  16*5  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  1421  The 
women  in  Camienitz  goe  with  their  Coates  close  bodied,  and 
the  neather  bodies  gathered  like  a  Frocke.  1711  STEELF. 
Sped.  No.  iooP4  You  see,  Sir,  my  Great  GreatGreat  Grand- 
mother has  on  the  new-fashioned  Petticoat,  except  that  the 
Modern  is  gather'd  at  the  Waste.  1848  C.  BRONTE  J,  Eyre 
I.  xiv.  275  A  dress  of  rose-coloured  satin,  -as  full  in  the  skirt 
as  it  could  be  gathered.  1875  Plain  Needlework  20  It  is 
wiser,  if  the  space  into  which  the  gathers  are  set  be  more 
than  three  inches,  to  gather  only  half  or  quarter  [etc.]. 

C.  Arch.  To  contract,  close  in  or  make  narrower 
(a  drain,  chimney,  etc.) ;  also  to  gather  enter. 

1703,  1823  [see  GATHERING  vbl.  sb.  i  c].    1837  Penny  Cycl. 
XII.  327/1  The  flue  is  gathered  over,  or  contracted  to  this  size. 
d.  nonce-use.    (See  quot.) 

1557  N.T.  (Genev.)  i  Cor.  vii.  18  Is  any  man  called  beyng 
circumcised  ?  let  him  not  gather  his  vncircumcision.  [Note, 
Which  is,  when  the  Surgeon  by  art  draweth  out  the  skyne 
to  couer  the  part.] 

f!2.  To  put  (the  feet)  together,  keep  from 
straying.  Obs. 

1671  M.  BRUCE  Good  Nevis  in  Evil  Times  (1708)  26  If  the 
Storms  ye  are  meeting  with  make  you  not  walk  more  evenly 
and  gather  your  Feet,  ye  shall  get  a  new  Storm  to  scald 
you,  until  you.. gather  your'  Feet  better. 

13.  techn.  a.  Class-making.  To  collect  (a  quantity 
of  melted  glass)  on  the  end  of  the  blowing-tube. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  581  The  requisite  ball  of  plastic  glass 
is  gathered,  .on  the  end  of  an  iron  tube.  1886  Proc.  R.  Soc. 
XXXIX.  ico  [Glass]  maintained  . .  at  a  temperature  barely 
sufficient  to  admit  of  its  being  '  gathered  '. 

b.  To  collect  and  place  in  their  proper  order 
according  to  signatures  (the  printed  sheets  of  a 
book).  Also  absol. 

1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  II.  348  Till  he  has  Gathered 
the  last  Sheet  on  his  Right  Hand  . .  Thus  he  Gathers  on, 
till  one  of  all  the  Heaps  Comes  off. .  Having  thus  Gathered 
one  Book,  he  Knocks  it  up,  that  is,  he  [etc.]. 

14.  =  gather  on  (see  21). 

1834  J.  WILSON  in  Blackiu.  Mag.  XXXVI.  2  Gathering 
the  shore,  lo,  the  Barge  !  Ibid.  7  We  had  not  proceeded 
above  a  hundred  yards,  fast  gathering  the  Shuffler,  till  we 
heard . .  loud  cries. 

15.  In  various  phrases  with  advs.     f  To  gather 
off:  to  take  off  (a  gown).    To  gather  out :  to  select 
or  pick  out. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  957  Than  his  gowne  ye 
gadir  of,  or  garment  of  his  estate.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  Ixii.  10 
Cast  vp  the  high  way,  gather  out  the  stones.  1875  MANNING 
Mission  H.  Ghost  \.  10  The  world  will  go  on  until  the  last 
of  that  number  has  been  gathered  out  and  made  perfect  for 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

16.  Gather  up.  a.  To  pick  up  (from  the  ground). 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  13241  (Gott.)  Pouder  or  bone  bat  bai 

fand  bare,  pai  gedrid  vp,  and  wid  bairn  bare,  c  1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints,  Johannes  156  Small  stanis  of  be  sand  he  gad- 
dent  vpe  into  his  hand.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  48 
That  1  might  gather  up  the  gleanings  of  my  labours,  and 
sende  money  to  Rome.  1617  MORVSON  Itin.  ii.  188  The 
wearied  foote  cast  away  their  Armes,  which  those  of  the 
Country  gathered  up.  1784  COWI'F.R  Task  m.  286  What 
pearl  is  it  . .  That  learning  is  too  proud  to  gather  up.  1840 
DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xlvi.  The  school-master  took  the 
child  . .  and  bidding  the  old  man  gather  up  her  little  basket 
. .  bore  her  away. 

fig.  1606  HOLLAND  Suetm.  71  Howbeit,  in  the  ende  he 
lost  not  much  :  but  after  his  great  losses  gathered  uppe  his 
crummes  pretily  well  by  little  and  little. 

b.  To  draw  together,  bring  into  smaller  com- 
pass ;  to  draw  up  (the  limbs  or  person) :  in  imma- 
terial sense,  to  sum  up,  summarize.  In  agriculture, 
to  plough  a  ridge  in  such  a  way  that  the  earth  is 
turned  over  towards  the  highest  part  of  it. 

1553  EDEN  Treat  Nevie  Itui.  (Arb.)  39  The!  came  into 
such  a  tempeste  that  they  were  enforsed  to  gather  vppe 
theyr  sayles.  1616  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  u.  iii.  72  A  greene 
silke  frock  ..Which  at  her  middle  gath'red  vp  in  pleats,  A 
loue-knot  Girdle  willing  bondage  threats.  1617  MARKHAM 
Caval.  n.  48  It  orrecteth,  if  when  he  will  not  gether  vp  his 
hinder  partes,  you  giue  him  a  good  lert  or  two.  1677  N. 
Cox  Getitl.  Recreal.  iv.  (ed.  2)  68  Within  two  foot  of  the 
bottom  of  the  Rod  there  is.  .a  Winde  to  turn  with  a  Barrel, 
to  gather  up  the  Line  and  loose  it  at  pleasure.  1686  Ibid. 
v.  (ed.  3)  57  You  may  there  gallop  him . .  to  teach  him  to  lay 
out  his  Body,  and  to  gather  up  his  Legs.  1756  A.  DICKSON 
Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  282  At  the  next  plowing  this  may  be 
reversed,  the  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  field  gathered  up, 
and  the  plough  go  round  and  round  the  ridge  till  the  whole 
field  is  plowed.  1781  COWPER  Convert.  867  But  now  to 
gather  up  what  seems  dispersed  . .  May  prove  . .  best  for  the 
public.  1832  LANDER  Adv.  Niger  II.  xi.  146  Their  legs, 
which  had  before  been  stretched  out  carelessly  and  comfort- 
ably  . .  were  now  gathered  up  under  them.  1846  Jrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.V  1 1. 1.  56  They  have  thus  for  centuries  continued 
to  gather  up  the  land.  They  gather  up  twice  and  split  once. 


GATHERABLE. 

1846  TRENCH  Huh,  Lcct.  Ser.  11.  i.  144  Such  appears  to  me 
the  title  which  will  best  gather  up  and  present  at  a  single 
glance  ..  the  subject.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  A^.  Brendan  II. 
377  She  gathered  herself  up  in  a  manner  seldom  seen  off  the 
boards  of  a  third-rate  theatre. 

c.  To  compose  (the  features)  into  an  expression. 
171*  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  269  F  10  Gathering  up  his  Coun- 
tenance into  a  more  than  ordinary  Seriousness,  Tell  me  truly, 
says  he.   1831  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  11.  Kllistoniannt  Gathering  up 
his  features  into  one  significant  mass  of  wonder,  pity  [etc.]. 

d.  To  collect  or  summon  up  (one's  thoughts, 
strength,  etc.)  for  an  effort.     Also  reft. 

1617  MORYSON  /tin.  i.  41  Wee  gathering  up  strength  went 
on.  1623  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Maid  in  Mill  in.  i,  Will  you 
gather  up  your  wits  A  little  and  hear  me?  1644  LAUD  Wks. 
(1854)  IV.  369,  I  confess  I  was  a  little  troubled.  But  after 
I  had  gathered  up  myself  and  looked  up  to  God,  I  went  on 
to  the  business  of  the  day.  1847  L,  HUNT  Men,  Women,  fy 
f>.  I.  iii.  40  It  only  made  him  gather  up  his  determination. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fairlvm,  Mr.  Sedley  started  up, 
shaking  a  great  deal,  and  gathering  up  his  thoughts. 
1887  RUSKIN  Prxterita  II.  269,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
.  .gather  myself  up  against  the  national  guilt  of  war,  seeing 
that  such  men  were  made  by  the  discipline  of  it. 
f  e.  To  chide,  reprove  (L.  corripere}.  Obs, 

1577  HARRISON  England  11.  ii.  (1877)  '•  52  The  ladie  Wake 
..hearing  the  king  hir  cousine  to  gather  vp  the  bishop  so 
roundlie.  .dooth  presentlie  picke  a  quarrell  against  him. 
II.  intr.  (chiefly  =  refl.  uses  of  I). 

17.  Of  persons  :  To  come  together  into  one  place 
or  assembly ;  to  congregate,  assemble. 

^801  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  879  f>y  xeare  jegadrode 
on  [Iread  an]  hlob  wicenga.  a  1079  Ibid.  (MS.  D.)  an.  1052 
pset  landfolc  him  on  jean  gaderode.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14619 
par  bigan  pai  for  to  rute  And  for  to  gadir  him  a-bute. 
c  1440  Generydes  2917  Anon  withall  thei  gaderid  on  the 
playn.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  253  b,  How.  .all 
the  garyson  of  the  knyghtes  and  turmentours  gathered 
abotite  hym.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  nr.  iv,  I  will  not  be  afraid, 
Though  legions  round  be  laide  Which  all  against  me  gather. 
1611  BIBLE  i  Esdras  viii.  91  There  gathered  vnto  him  from 
lerusalem,  a  very  great  multitude  of  men,  and  women,  and 
children.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  iv.  iv,  See  where  the  corps  of 
thy  dead  son  approaches  !  The  citizens  and  senators, 
alarm'd,  Have  gathered  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  275  His  old  soldiers 
were  known  to  be  gathering  round  him.  1894  J-  T.  FOWLER 
Adamnan  Introd.  73  Having  given  his  blessing  to  the 
monks  who  had  gathered  together. 

f  18.  ?  To  apply  oneself  to  something.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  tut.  P.  C.  105  pay ..  Gederen  to  pe  gyde 
ropes,  pe  grete  clop  falles.  13. .  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  777  {>enne 
gederez  he  to  Gryngolet  with  pe  gilt  helez. 

fb.  Of  a  hawk:  ?To  'gather  itself*  (cf.  8), 
address  itself  to  flight  Obs, 

1677  N.  Cox  GentL  Recreat.  (ed.  2)  201  When  a  high- 
flying  Hawk,  being  whistled  to,  gathers  upwards  to  a  great 
Gate,  you  must  continue  her  therein. 

19.  Of  things  :  To  collect,  to  come  together  in  a 
mass ;  to  form  or  increase  by  the  coming  together 
of  material. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  308  Hate  is  a  wrathe  nought  shewend, 
But  of  long  time  gaderend.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  308 
A  Male  gathereth  sooner  and  is  sooner  articulated.  1676 
DRYDEN  Epil,  Etheredge's  Man  of  Mode  19  His  bulky  folly 
gathers  as  it  goes,  And,  rolling  o'er  you,  like  a  snow-ball 
grows.  172*  SEWEL //£?/.  Qua&ers (1795)  Il.vii.  18  Though 
darkness  gather  together  on  a  heap.  1740  JOHNSON  Van. 
Hum.  Wishes  28  The  dangers  gather,  as  tne  treasures  rise. 
1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xviii,  It  seemed  as  if  a  tear  ..  were 
gathering  in  his.  .eye.  1827-35  WILLIS  Child  Tired  of  Play > 
Twilight  gathers,  and  day  is  done.  1860  M  RS.  CARLYLE  Lett, 
III.  71  One  knows  how  a  story  gathers  like  a  snowball. 

b.  To  accumulate  and  come  to  a  head,  as  puru- 
lent matter  in  the  body.  Hence,  of  a  wound,  a 
sore,  a  wounded  finger,  etc. :  To  develop  a  purulent 
swelling.  Also  to  gather  to  a  head  (in  quots.y?^.). 

c  1000  [see  GATHERING  vbl.  sb.  3],  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  v. 
i.  i  Now  do's  my  Proiect  gather  to  a  head.  1804  ABERNETHY 
Surg.  Obs.  81  A  redness  took  place  superficially  in  the  skin, 
which  gathered  and  burst.  1855  [see  HEAD  sb.  31]. 

20.  a.  To  contract,  to  grow  narrower  (also  to 
gather  in),    b.  To  form  folds  or  wrinkles,   rare. 

1577-87  HARRISON  Englatui  i.  ii.  in  Holinshed  3  Like  unto 
a  triangle . .  being  broadest  in  the  south  part,  and  gathering 
narrower  and  narrower.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  iv.  xv. 
395  The  garret  . .  was  within  the  roofe :  and  so  gathered  in 
narrower  than  the  roome  below  it.  [Or  does  this  belong  to 
nc?]  1816  SHELLKY  Alastor  534  For,  as  fast  years  flow 
away,  The  smooth  brow  gathers,  and  the  hair  grows  thin. 

21.  Naut.  To  make  way  (towards  an  object).   To 
gather  on :  to  gain  on  or  drawnearer  to, in  following. 

To  gather  into  the  wind:  to- sail  nearer  to  the  wind. 
1577-87  HARRISON  England  \.  x.  in  Holinshed  77  From 
hence  we  cast  about  [sailing]  gathering  still  towards  the 
Northest.  111608  SIR  F.  VERB  Comm.  29,  I  plied  onely  to 
windward  . .  by  that  means  gathering  nearer  to  the  fleet, 
1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman?  s  Gram.  ix.  40  The  longer  your 
boords  are,  the  more  you  worke  or  gather  into  the  wind. 
Ibid,  xii,  57  If  you  gather  on  hinu.hee  will  trie  you  before 
the  wind.  1794  Rigging  Q  Seamanship  II.  250*  A  ship  Is 
said  tOfOMtfTOD  another,  as  she  comes  nearer  to  her. 

22.  Jlfeck.  Of  the  teeth  of  a  cog-wheel,  Togather 
in  upon :   to  fit  into.     Also  refl.  to  gather  itself 
into.  ?  Obs. 

1677  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  I.  45  That  the  Teeth  of  the 
Worm-wheel  may  gather  themselves  into  the  grooves  of  the 
Worm  in  the  Worm-spindle  ..  the  Teeth  must  be  filed  very 
square  and  smooth  . .  which  much  helps  the  Teeth  to  gather 
in  upon  the  IVeth  of  the  Nut. 

Gatlierable  (goe-frwab'l),  a.    [f.  GATHER  v.  + 
-ABLE.]     Capable  of  being  gathered  or  inferred. 
VOL.  IV. 
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1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  (1840)  App. 
i.  75  Here  upon  gatherable  it  is  [that]  oure  alone  massing 
is  a  wyckednes  uncomparable.  1616  HIKKON  W&s.  II.  39 
Many  deare  children  of  God  ..  haue  beene  and  are  in  great 
want.,  as  is  gatherable  out  of  the  parable  of  Lazarus.  1674 
BOYLE  Excell.  Theol.  i.  i.  60  You  will  the  more  easily  think 
the  foreknowledge  of  the  Divine  Dispensations  gatherable 
from  Scripture  to  be  highly  valuable.  1810  Examiner 
No.  617.  84/1  It  is  easily  gatherable  from  the  anecdotes  re- 
ported of  him.  1877  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  VII.  Ixxxi.  251, 
I  will  make  this  message,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
deliver  it,  clearly  gatherable. 

t  Gather-bag.  Obs.  [f.  GATHEB  sbl  +  BAG 
j<5.]  (See  quot.  1616.) 

1375  TURBERV.  Venerie  39  The  gatherbagge  or  mugwet  of 
a  yong  harte  is  very  medlcinable  also  agaynst  the  byting  of 
Serpentes.  1616  BULLOKAR,  Gatherbag^  the  bag  or  skinne, 
inclosing  a  young  red  Deere  in  the  Hyndes  belly.  1706  in 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 

Gathered  (gae-Ssid),  ///.  a.    [f.  GATHER  v.  + 

-EDl.] 

1.  Collected,  brought  together  ;  culled,  picked. 
1388  WYCLIP  Isa,  Ivii.  13  Whanne  thou  schalt  crie  thi 

gederid  tresours  delyuere  thee.  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE 
Ps.  LXVIII.  vii,  Captyyes  store  thou  hast  led  up  with  thee, 
Whose  gathered  spoiles  to  men  thou  wilt  impart.  1616 
SURFL.  &  MAKKH.  Couutiy  Forme  fa&  The  gathered  grapes 
must  be  left  in  the  ground  at  the  least  for  a  day  or  two. 
1693  DRYDEN  Omd^s  Met.  i.  309  About  his  lips  the  gather'd 
foam  he  churns.  1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  I.  4 
All  dug  Stones  are  better,  .than  gather'd  ones.  1816  BYRON 
Siege  Cor.  xxxiii,The  jackal's  troop,  in  gather'd  cry,  Bay'd 
from  afar  complain ingly.  1871  C.  E.  MUDIE  Stray  Leaves 
(1872)  i2  How  can  I,  Lord,  withhold  Life's  brightest  hour 
From  Thee ;  or  gathered  gold. 
b.  Of  a  single  flower  :  Culled,  plucked. 
1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  in.  i.  113  Then  fresh  teares  Stood  on 
her  cheekes,  as  doth  the  hony  dew  Vpon  a  gathred  Lillie 
almost  withered. 

2.  Contracted,  drawn  together  (esp.  of  dress). 
1601  R.JOHNSON  Kingd,  fy  Commiv.  (1603)  26  One  thousand 

Irishmen,  all  naked  save  their  mantels  and  their  thicke 
gathered  shirts.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  in.  175  The  men 
weare  a  long  coate  to  the  knee,  and  upon  it  a  long  gowne 
with  gathered  sleeves.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xii,  Louis. . 
sent,  from  under  his  gathered  and  gloomy  eyebrows,  a  keen 
look  on  all  around.  i88a  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet. 
Needlework  s.v.  Gathering^  The  gathered  portion  of  ma- 
terial. 1894  Daily  News  16  June  6/3  A  white  cloth  skirt 
is  made  with  a  gathered  vest  to  match. 

3.  Affected    with    a    *  gathering  *    or    purulent 
sore. 

1804  Times  (weekly  ed.)  26  Jan.  79/3  In  his  opinion  the 
boy  s  debilitated  condition  through  a  gathered  finger  had 
contributed  to  his  death. 

Gatherer  (gse  rjarai).     [f.  GATHER  v.  +  -ER1.] 

1.  One  who  gathers  or  collects  (in  general  senses). 
Also  gatherer  up. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  265  in  O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  67  pe  bat 
were  gaderares  of  bisse  worldes  ayhte.  1382  WYCLIF  Prov. 
xxx.  i  The  wrdis  of  the  gederere  [L.  congregantis\. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I. ,506  Lion-skinned  Free- 
thinking  . .  ten  times  slays  the  slain,  and  claims  to  be  the 
sole  gatherer  up  of  thy  [Liberty's]  spoils.  1807  A.  KNOX 
Rem.  (1844)  I.  95  Of  these  [the  ignorant,  etc.]  sects  and 
societies  have  been,  as  it  appears,  the  appointed . .  gatherers. 
1868  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  i.  320  A  gatherer-up  of  gold. 

b.  esp,  A  collector  of  money,  often  with  denning 
word  as  rent-t  tax-,  foil-gatherer  (now  commonly 
-collector). 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxx.  284  Rasers  of  the  fals  tax,  And 
gederars  ofgreyn  wax.  1521  FISHER  Wks.  (1876)  318  They 
that  were  the  gaderers  of  this  trybute  came  to  saynt  Peter. 
1578  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  342  To  appoynt 
two  gatherers  . .  for  the  same  money. 

T  C.  A  money-taker  at  a  theatre.    Obs. 

c  1600  in  Alleyn  Papers  (1843)  32  One  Jhon  Russell,  that 
by  youre  apoyntment  was  made  a  gatherer  with  vs,  but  my 
fellowes  finding  [him  often]  falce  to  vs,  haue  many  times 
warnd  him  from  taking  the  box. 

f  d.  One  who  gathers  wealth  (opposed  to 
'  spender '  or  *  waster ') ;  a  miser.  Obs. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvi.  59  Hud-pykis,  hurdaris  and 
gadderaris,  AH  with  that  warlo  went.  1564-78  BULLEYN 
Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  133  The  foolishe  Prodigal!  waster, 
whiche  commonlie  succedeth  the  gatherer.  1592  GREENE 
Groafs  W.  Wit  (1874)  13  Ah,  Lucanio,  my  onely  comfort, 
because  I  hope  thou  wilt,  as  thy  father,  be  a  gatherer,  let 
me  blesse  thee  before  I  die. 

2.  One  who  gathers  flowers,  frnit,  or  other  produce. 
1382  WYCLIF  Obad.  i.  5  3'f  gadreris  of  grapis  hadden 

entriden  to  thee.  4:1449  PECOCK  Repr.  \.  vi.  29  The  feld  is 
the  fundament  of  the  flouris,  and  not  the  hondis  of  the 
gaderers.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  37  Celedonie  is  an 
Herbe  . .  whose  flower  . .  dyeth  and  stayneth  the  gatherers 
hande.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  3  In  Caucasus  there 
are  trees  of  Pepper  and  Spices  whereof  Apes  are  the 
gatherers.  17*5  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Mulberry,  The 
Gatherer  must  have  his  Hands  clean. 

3.  A  collector  of  literary  material ;  a  compiler. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)   I.  13  [pey]  cleped  him  a 

gaaerere  of  old  wrytynges  [L.  compilator  veterum],  1579 
FULKE  Hcsktns'  Part.  183  He  hath  not  redd  the  place  in 
Augustine  him  selfe,  but  taketh  it  out  of  some  collectour  or 
gatherer.  1624  WOTTON  Archit.  Pref,  I  am  but  a  gatherer 
and  disposer  of  other  men's  stuffe.  1853  TRENCH  Proverbs 
10  Many  collections  include  whateverbrief  sayings  their 
gatherers  have  anywhere  met  with. 

4.  techn.    a.  Bookbinding.    An   operative  who 
collects  the  sheets  of  a  book  in  their  proper  order. 
b.   Glass-making.    (See  quots.) 

a.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  II.  348  The  Gatherer  takes 
it  [a  Sheet]  off  with  his  Right  Hand.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek.  959/2  A  more  convenient  way  is  to  arrange  the  signa- 
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lures  on  a  long  straight  table  . .  so  that  the  gatherers  may 
follow  each  other. 

b.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  etc.  578  One,  called  a  gatherer, 
dips  the  end  of  an  iron  tube  . .  into  the  pot  of  melted  metal. 
1888  Daily  News  14  Feb.  6/6  In  the  ordinary  process  of 
bottle-blowing  the  ..'gatherer',  as  he  is  called,  gathers  a 
charge  of  the  molten  metal  from  the  furnace  on  tne  end  of 
a  blow- pipe. 

5.  One  of  the  front  teeth  of  a  horse. 

1696  SIR  W.  HOPE  tr.  Solleysers  Par/.  Mareschal  \.  v.  19 
There  groweth  then  in  the  place  of  these  four  Foal-teeth 
which  fell,  four  others  which  are  called  Nippers  or 
Gatherers.  1797  Sporting  Mag.  X.  295  Gatherers,  the  two 
fore  teeth.  1847-78  HALLIWKLL,  Gatherers  t  a  horse's  teeth 
by  which  he  draws  his  food  into  his  mouth. 

Gathering,  vbl.  sb.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  l.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  GATHER,  in  various 
transitive  senses.  Also  with  z"«,  out,  up. 

c  1050  ByrhtfertKs  Handboc  in  ArtgftaVlll.  312  For  ba;re 
ripunge  oS5e  for  baere  gaderunge.  1398  TREVISA  Bartk. 
D<- 1\  R.  xvn.  Ixxiii.  (1495)  647  Bein  that  gadre  hony  visyte 
and  haunte  floures  by  cause  of  gadrynge  of  hony.  1488-9 
Act  4  Hen.  Vfl,  c.  5  Abbottes  . .  quyte  and  discharged  of 
gadryng  of  dysmes.  1597  HOOKER  Reel.  Pol.  v.  vii.  §  2  The 
gathering  of  principles  out  of. .  particular  experiments.  1617 
MORYSON  I  tin.  in.  242  [He]  was  much  delighted  in  the 
gathering  of  antiquities.  1691  SIR  W.  HOPE />««>/£  Master 
(1692)  99  Of  raising  or  Gathering  up  of  your  Adversaries 
sword.  1705  STANHOPE  Pataph.  II.  359  By  this . .  we  become 
capable  of  diffusing  the  Riches  of  that  Knowledge  in  a 
Moment,  the  gathering  whereof  may  have  cost  us  the  pains 
and  study  of  many  Years.  1842  MANNING  Serni.  xix.  (1848) 


__,„        _        ng.    xv.    312   JNothing 

dispensable  the  wide  gathering-in  of  evidence. 

f  b.  The  action  or  practice  of  collecting  wealth  ; 
miserly  acquisition  of  money.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  286  A^emes  ^iscunge.  Ich  wolde  J>et  oSre 
schuneden,  ase  je  doS,  gederunge.  1340  Ayenb.  192  Klmes.se 
bet  is  y-do  of  Jjyefbe.  .oj>er  of  opre  kueade  gaderinge,  hit  ne 
likeb  noping  god.  4:1400  Ront.  Rose  5782  [Thre]  gret 
mischeves  hem  assailith,  And  thus  in  gadring  ay  travaylith. 
1550  CROWLEY  Last  Trump.  252  Though  the  Lord  geue  the 
plentye.  .Be  thou  neuer  the  more  gredy,  Nor  set  thy  mynd 
on  gatheringe. 

C.  The  action  of  drawing  in  or  contracting  ; 
also,  the  result  of  this  (see  GATHER  v.  1 1  b,  1 1  c, 
1 6  b) ;  spec,  in  Building  (see  quot.  1851). 

1580  LYLY  .£w/^tt«  To  Ladies  Engl.  (Arb.)  222  If  aTailour 
make  your  gowne  too  little,  you  couer  his  fault  with  a  broad 
stomacher  . .  if  too  long,  with  a  false  gathering.  16x1  in 
Heath  Grocers'  Cotnp.  (1869)  02  That  none  should  wear. . 
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Wings,  and  Brest  of  the  Chimney.  1765  A.  DICKSON 
reat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  308  Gathering  keeps  the  crown  and 
furrows  of  the  ridge  in  the  same  place  in  which  they  were 
before.  1807  SIR  R.  C.  HOARE  Tour  I  re  I.  198  The  weight 
of  this  new  building,  pressed  upon  the  gathering  of  the 


arches.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  585  Gathering 
of  the  wings,  in  a  chimney.  1846  Jrjil.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VII. 
i.  57,  1  would  soon  endeavour  to  make  the  present  heading 
or  gathering  as  good,  by  deep  ploughing  and  the  application 
of  manure.  Ibid.,  On  these  nigh  -back  lands.,  the  gathering 
up,  or  centre  of  each  land  .  .  has  become  dead,  inert  clay. 
1851  Diet.  Archit.  s.v.,  Where  the  fireplace  in  one  story  is 
directly  over  another,  and  the  flues  go  up  in  the  jambs,  the 
brickwork  which  oversails  and  forms  the  soffite  of  the  with 
of  the  flue  is  called  the  gathering.  Hence  the  term  is  loosely 
applied  Instead  of  gathering  of  the  wings  or  gathering  wings, 
to  that  part  of  a  chimney  funnel  which  is  built  inclined  over 
the  fireplace,  so  as  to  contract  the  sides  to  a  union  with  the 
throat  of  the  flue.  1880  Plain  Hints  18  The  depth  of  the 
material  under  the  band  above  the  gathering. 

d.  In  (or  d]  gathering^  being  gathered.     Also 
with  omission  of  the  preposition. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11735  While  this  gode  was  in  gederyng 
the  grettes  among.  1625  USSHER  Answ.  Jesuit  194  Vet 
were  there  certain  sticks  then  agathering.  1603  SIR  T.  P. 
BLOUNT  Nat.  Hist.  54  The  Cloves  are  gathering  from 
September  unto  the  End  of  February. 

2.  The   action   of  coming   together,  uniting   or 
combining;  the  result  of  this;  union,  accumula- 
tion.    (In  early  instances  also  with  ge-.) 

C9oo  tr.  Bxda?s  Hist.  \.  xvi.  [xxvii.J  (1890)  82  ForSon  £eda- 
fenaS,  paette  seo  aelice  jegadrung  lichoman  seo  for  intingan 
tudres.  c  1230  Halt  Meid.  3  pi  folc  he  clepeft  dauid  pe 
gederunge  inwiS  be  of  fleschliche  pohtes.  Ibid,  27  Of  wif 
&  weres  gederinge  weorldes  wele  awakeneS.  1382  WYCLIF 
Gen.  i.  10  The  gaderyngis  of  watris  he  clepide,  sees.  1398 
TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  v.  xviii.  (1495)  123  In  the  chynne 
of  a  beest  is  the  moust  strength  of  hardnes  of  the  boon  and 
harde  gaderynge  of  synewes.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind. 
(Arb.)  Ep.  Rdr.  9  Ye  gathering  ofrnany  mens  wittes  into  one 
mans  head.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  43  The 
gathering  of  this  storm,  which  .  .  began  to  threaten  all  Ger- 
many. .determined  me.  1716  LEONI  A  Ibertis  A  rchit.  1.  47/2 
To  prevent  the  gathering  of  Dirt  and  Seeds,  which  might 
make  Weeds  grow  in  the  Wall.  1870  L'ESTRANCE  Miss 
Mitford  I.  vi.  168  But  all  this  was  but  the  gathering  of  the 
wind  before  a  storm. 

3.  spec.  An  accumulation  of  purulent  matter  in 
any  part  of  the  body  ;  a  suppurated  swelling. 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  300  Wi5  cyrnlu  &  wiS  ealle  yfele 
Xegaderunga,xenim  [etc.].  1667  Decay  Ckr.  Piety\.  losNo 
less  happy  than  .  .  the  ease  of  a  broken  Imposthume,  after 
the  painful  gathering  and  filling  of  it.  1753  J.  BARTLET 
Gentleman's  Farriery  xxxii.  263  If  a  gathering  forms  on 
the  opposite  side,  open  it  in  the  same  manner.  1763  MRS. 
HARRIS  m  Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury  I.  102  Some  say 
Mr.  Wilkes  is  very  well,  others  say  they  apprehend  a  gather- 
ing in  his  side.  1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  \.  \.  3  I've 
a  gathering  come  on  my  thimble  finger.  1893  Northnmbld. 
Gloss,  s.v.  Gether.  An  abscess  is  called  a  get  her  in. 
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GATHERING. 

4.  A  bringing  together  or  coming  together  of 
people ;  an  assembly  or  meeting.  (In  early  examples 
also  with  prefixed  ze-,  2'-.) 

ciooo  Ags.  Gasp.  John  v.  13  Se  hxlynd  so^Iice  beah  fram 
bare  ^egaderunge.  moo  Ags.  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wtilcker  326/7 
Aecclesia,  cyrce,  o55e  seleafful  gaderung.  1x54  O.  E,  Chron, 
an.  1137  J>a  >e  king  Stephne  to  Engla  lande  com,  J>a  macod 
he  his  gadering  at  Oxeneford.  £1x75  Lamb.  Horn,  89  pe 
apostles  speken  to  j?es  folkes  igederunge.  a  1300  Cursor  Af. 
10703  Bot  )>ar  was  nan  at  J>at  gedring,  |>at  cutne  giue  consail 
o  )>at  thing.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  389  He  maid  a 
gaddering  preuely  Of  thame  that  war  of  his  party.  11400 
Destr.  Troy  2922  Wemen  . .  shunt  not  for  shame  to  shake 
oner  lande,  To  glogh  vppon  gomes  at  gedering  of  folke. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  141  Dyvers  conventicles  and 
gatheryngs  were  made  of  the  Citizens  and  other,  that  robbed 
in  the  Citie  and  did  much  harme.  x6ix  BIBLE  Ecclus.  xxvi. 
5  The  gathering  together  of  an  vnruly  multitude.  1828-40 
TYTLBR  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  259  note,  Winton  is  in  an  error 
in  making  this  gathering  of  the  states  in  1285.  i86oTvNDALL 
Glac,  i.  xii.  86  It  was  not  the  goodness  of  the  conversation 
. .  which  gave  the  charm  to  our  gatherings.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  iv.  §  4.  191  In  their  beginnings  our  boroughs 
seem  to  have  been  mainly  gatherings  of  persons  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits. 

b.  A  signal  (by  beat  of  drum,  sound  of  pipes, 
etc.)  for  assembling. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  \.  xlix,  Immediately  after  the 
soldiers  had  done  with  eating  and  drinking  . .  a  gathering 
should  be  beaten  for  bringing  them  altogether.  1810  SCOTT 
Lady  of  L.  \\.  xvii,  The  clan's  shrill  Gathering  they  could 
hear.  1847  J.  WILSON  Recr.  Chr.  North  (18571 1. 167  Some 
old  soldier,  probably,  playing  a  gathering  or  a  coronach, 

6.  That  which  is  gathered  or  brought  together : 
esp.  (a)  &  collection  in  money  (now  dial,}\  f(£)  a 
conclusion  or  inference ;  t  (c]  a  compilation  (of 
literary  matter). 

c  1380  SirFtrumb.  3339  To  gadrie  bat  gold  bay  dude  hure 
mi^t..On  be  gadryngge  bat  pay  made  ;  ban  bay  by-gunne 
to  fijte.  c  1415  Found.  St.  Bartholomews  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  39 
We  shall  here  thedir..[a]  collecte  or  gaderyng  maade 
amongse  vs  offerynge  yt  to  that  chirche  yn  mynde  of  cure 
delyueraunce.  1508  Pilton  Churchiu.Acc.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.) 
54  Item  receved  of  the  parish  gathering  for  the  coueryng  of 
the  rode  lojffte  viij1.  ijd.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
191  b,  For  this  colleccyon  or  gathering  of  the  artycles  of 
fayth..is  the  instruccyon  of  the  faythfull  people.  1551 
LATIMKR  Serm.  Lord's  Prayer  vi.  Wks.  II.  91  Which  you 
may  perceive  partly  by  that  I  have  said,  and  partly  by 
gatherings  and  conjectures.  1577  B.  GOOGE  fferesback's 
Husb,  n.  (1586)  97  For  setting  and  planting  of  Cheryes, 
you  may  read  a  great  sorte  of  rules  in  the  gatheringes  of 
Constantine.  1579  FULKE  Heskins'  Par/.  314  His  gather- 
ing  is  altogether  fond  &  ridiculous.  1611  BIBLE  2  Mace, 
xii.  43  When  he  had  made  a  gathering  throughout  the 
company,  to  the  sum  of  two  thousand  drachmes  of  siluer. 
1709  STEELR  Tatlcr  No.  44  f  4  The  Company  here.. had 
made  a  Gathering  to  purchase  the  Moveables  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Play-house.  1751  PALTOCK  Peter  Wilkins  (1884) 
.1.  124  Some  few  new  sorts  of  berries  and  greens  were  the 
gathering  of  that  day.  1879  Athenaeum  5  Apr.  445  This 
gathering  [an  exhibition  of  pictures)  is,  as  a  whole,  by  no 
means  equal  to  some  of  its  predecessors.  1887  S.  Chesk. 
Gloss.)  Getfarin,  a  collection.  The  word  is  becoming  obsolete. 
6.  Bookbinding :  a.  The  arrangement  of  the  loose 
sheets  of  a  book  in  proper  order ;  b.  A  certain 
number  of  leaves  placed  one  inside  another,  making 
up  a  group  or  quire. 

1683  MOXON  Mech,  Exerc.  II.  348  Gathering  of  Books  is 
to  take  one  Sheet  off  every  Heap,  beginning  at  the  last  Heap 
first.  1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  \\.  xvi.  568  The  collater  can- 
not  be  too  attentive  in  observing  whether  the  gathering  be 
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the  "gathering-iron.  1850  E.  B.  DENISON  Clock  $  Watch 
Making  §  go  At  every  stroke  of  the  hammer,  it  [a  pinion] 
takes  up  the  teeth  of  the  rack  one  after  another,  and  it  is 
therefore  called  the  ^gathering  piece  or  pallet.  1884  F.  J. 
BRITTEN  Watch  &  Clockin.,  Gathering  Pallet,  a  revolving 
finger  that  in  striking  clocks  and  repeating  watches  moves 
the  rack  one  tooth  for  each  blow  struck.  1815-80  JAMIESON, 

I  ^Gathering-peat,  a  fiery  peat  which  was  sent  round  by  the 
borderers,  to  alarm  the  country  in  time  of  danger.  i88a 
PGILVIE,  Gathering-peat,  a  peat  put  into  the  kitchen-fire  at 
night,  .to  preserve  the  fire  till  the  morning.  iSapW.lRViNG 

,  Sketch-Bk.  (1859)  42  I"  England,  .the  metropolis  is  a  mere 
*gathering-place,  or  general  rendezvous  of  the  polite  classes. 

,  1883  H.  J.  POWELL  Priiic.  Glass-making  iii.  12  If  the 
"gathering  rod  be  hollow.  1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins. 
280  The  provident  prudent  Bee,  finding  a  likely  decay  of  the 
*gathering  season,  and  observing  that  the  Drones  are  only 
spenders  . .  doe  at  last  violently  expell  them.  1810  SCOTT 


true.  1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  App.  331 
The  last  folio  in  the  seventh  gathering.  1893  J.  H.  BER- 
NARD in  Trans.  R.  Irish  Acad.  XXX.  308  The  gatherings 


in  the  original  binding  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  up 
uniformly  of  the  same  number  of  leaves. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gathering-place,  -season, 
-time ;  also  gathering-board  Bookbinding  (see 
quot.) ;  gathering-coal,  a  large  piece  of  coal,  laid 
on  the  fire  to  keep  it  burning  during  the  night ; 
gathering-cry,  a  summons  to  assemble  for  war ; 
gathering-ground,  region  from  which  the  feeding 
waters  of  a  river  ora  reservoirare  collected ;  gather- 
ing-hoop (see  quot.);  gathering-iron  Glass- 
blowing,  the  iron  tube  used  in  '  gathering '  (see 
GATHER  v.  13 a);  gathering-pallet  (or  piece) 
(see  quots.) ;  gathering-peat  (see  quots.);  gather- 
ing-rod =  gathering-iron;  gathering-sound,  a 
signal  for  assembling ;  gathering-table  (see  quot.) ; 
gathering-thread,  the  thread  used  in  making 
gathers  in  a  dress,  etc. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  'Gathering-board,  a  horse- 
shoe-shaped  table  on  which  signatures  are  laid  to  be 
gathered  or  assembled  to  form  a  book.  1808  BALD  Coal 
Trade  Scot!,  iv.  60  Another  demand  for  large  blocks  of 
coals  is,  for  the  servants  to  make  what  is  termed  "rather- 
ing-coals  in  the  kitchen.  ,816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxvi,  The 
matron  of  the  family,  having  laid  the  gathering-coal  upon 
',re  £re  '  'J?1^  to  rest  *•  last  of  "">  family.  1893 
Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Getherin  coal.  1817  CAMPBELL  Rrullura 


their  signatures,  in  order  to  their  being  gathered  into 
books.  1881  CAULFIELD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework  s.  v. 
Gathering,  Care  should  be  taken  to  conceal  the  "gathering 
thread.  153*  HULOET,  "Gatherynge  tyme  or  season  when 
rype  fruite  is  gathered,  vindemia. 

Gathering,  ppl.  a.    [f.  GATHER  v.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  gathers,  brings  together,  or  accumulates. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  128  pus  beoS  be  gederinde  ancren  of  god 

ibe  gospelle  to  uoxes  iefned. 

2.  That  gathers  or  comes  together   in  a  mass; 
that  contracts  or  draws  together. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  ix.  88  Or  if  e'er  Night  the  gath'r- 
ing  Clouds  we  fear,  A  Song  will  help  the  beating  Storm  to 
bear.  1703  ROWE  Vlyss.  n.  i.  821  Dost  thou  dread  the 
gath'ring  Storm  That  grumbles  in  the  Air.  1851  [see  GATHER- 
ING vbl.  sb.  i  c].  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  n.  xxii,  The 
soldiers  found  themselves  escorted  by  a  gathering  troop  of 
men  and  boys.  1871  W.  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxx,  We  drive 
on  in  the  gathering  twilight. 

Gatling  (gs-tlirj  \  [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 
attrib.  in  Gatling  gun,  a  form  of  machine  gun,  with 
a  cluster  of  barrels  into  which  the  cartridges  are 
automatically  loaded  at  the  breech,  invented  by 
Dr.  R.  J.  Calling,  and  first  used  in  the  American 
civil  war  (1861-65%  Also  Gatling  simply. 

1870  Daily  News  8  Sept.  6  A  hundred  more  Gatling  guns 
have  been  ordered   in  America.      Ibid.   22  Sept,  Yester- 
day two  Gatling  mitrailleuses  were  tried  at  Shoeburyness. 
i87a-6  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  259/1  This 
lea  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gatling  gun  into  the  British 
army.     Ibid,  259/2  Few  Catlings  up  to  this  date  have  been 
manufactured  for  the  service.     1886  F.cho  25  Sept.  4/3  The 
firing  was  continued  with  big  guns,  gatlings  and  rifles. 
Gatt,  obs.  form  of  GOAT. 
Gatt(e,  obs.  form  of  got,  pa.  t.  of  GET. 
Gatten  :  see  GAITER  sb.- 
Ga'tter.  slang.  Keer ;  liquor  generally. 
1818  MAGINN  Vidoco.   Versified  iv.  Misc.  I.  353  'Lots  of 
gatter '  quo'  she,    '  are  flowing  '.       1841   Punch  I.   243/2 
Gatter  is  but  3d.  a  pot,  and  that's  the  price  of  a  reasonable 
'pike  ticket.    1851   MAYHEW   Land.  Labour  I.  218  They 
have  a    'shant  of  gatter'   (pot  of  beer)  at    the   nearest 
1  boozing-ken '  (alehouse). 
Gatter(idge,  gatton  :  see  GAITEH  so.2 
t  Gat-toothed,  a.    Obs.  rare.     (app.  =  GAP- 
TOOTHED,  f.  GAT  sb.  opening,  gap.]     Having  the 
teeth  set  wide  apart. 

This  is  said  to  be  popularly  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the 
person  will  be  lucky  and  travel  much  iSIceatl,  and  was  per- 
haps  so  intended  by  Chaucer. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pro/.  468  She  koude  mnchel  of  wandrynge 
by  the  weye;  Gat  tothed  was  she,  soothly  for  to  seye. 
—Wife's  Pro/.  603  Gat  tothed  was  I,  and  that  bicam  me  weel. 
II  Gattorrrgine.  [mod.Lat.  (Willughby  Hist. 
Pise.  1686)  a.  alleged  It.  (Venetian)  galtoruggine, 
'  quasi  cattus  mbiginosus '  (!).]  A  species  of  blenny. 
Hence  Gattorrrginons  a.,  epithet  of  this  species. 
1769  PENNANT  Zoo/.  III.  181  [Blenny],  Gattorugine  ..  This 
curious  kind  was  discovered  to  be  a  British  fish  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  who  found  it  on  the  Anglesea  coast.  1818 
MONTAGU  in  Mem.  Werneriatt  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  II.  444  The 
shape  of  the  species  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Gattorugine.  1836  YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  I.  226  The 
Gattoruginous  Blenny. 

tGa-ture.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irregularly  f.  gate 
GAIT  sb.  +  -URE.]  Gait,  mien. 

1538  BALE  Thre  LaivesA\ij,  I  thought  so  by  your  stature, 
And  by  your  auncyent  gature,  Ye  were  of  soch  a  rature. 

Gatwarde,  obs.  form  of  GATE-WARD. 

Gaub1  (g§b).  Naut.  Also  gab,  gob.  Only 
attrib.  in  gaub-line,  -rope  (see  qnots.). 


A.  H.  GREEN  Phys.  Geol.  iii.  §  2.  106  The  table- 


used  by  coopers  to  draw  in  the  ends  of  the  staves  so  as  to 
allow  the  hoop  to  be  slipped  thereon.  1883  H.  J.  POWELL 
Prmc.  Glass-making  iii.  12  A  part  of  the  bulb  remote  from 


piece  of  rope  spliced  ...„ 

a  thimble,  about  half-way  along  the  foot  of  the  sail,  and 
rove  through  a  block  on  the  bowsprit  cap.  ^ 

llGanb2tg9b).  Indian.  [Hindustani  MU^a*.] 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Gaub,  an  Indian  name  for  the  astringent 
medicinal  fruit  of  Diosfyros  Embryopleris.  1897  WILLIS 
Flowering-  PI.  ft,  Ferns  II.  135  Diospyros  ErnVryofteris, 
Pers.,  is  the  gaub  tree  of  India ;  its  fruit  contains  a  sticky 
pulp,  used  for  caulking  seams  in  boats. 

Gaubart,  var.  GALBART  Obs.,  gaberdine. 

II  Gauche  (go/),  a.  [F. gauche  skew,  left  (hand), 
left-handed,  awkward.] 

1.  Wanting  in  tact  or  in  ease  and  grace  of  manner, 
awkward,  clumsy. 


GAUD. 

1       1751   CHESTERP.  Lei.   10  May,  Mr.  "    "  is  gauche  ;    it  is 
I    to  be  hoped  that  will  mend  with  keeping  company.     1806-7 
J.  HERESFOKD    Miseries  Hum.  Life   (1826)   x.   cxxii,    On 
•    going  early   to   bed  . .  finding  . .  a  gauche  Dawdle   just 
beginning  to  introduce  the  warming  pan  between  the  sheets. 
1860  A II  Year  Round  No.  42.  363  He  never  does  anything 
j    ludicrous,  or  gauche,  or  intrusive,  or  fussy,  or  vulgar. 
2.  Math.  Skew,  not  plane  (see  quot.). 
1879  THOMSON  &  TA;T  Nat.  Phil.  I.  I.  §  7  If  various  points 
i    of  the  line  do  not  lie  in  one  plane,  we  have  in  one  case  . .  a 
curve  of  double  curvature,  in  the  other  a  gauche  polygon. 
Hence  Oatrchely  adv.,  Gau  cheness.  rare. 
1883,  My   Trivial  Life   II.   viii.   164   Never  was  more 
astonished    than    by    Lady  Arabella's  gauchencss.      1891 
BROUGHTON  &  BISLAND  Widower  indeed  iii.  (1892)  37  He 
enters  gauchely,  for  he  is  a  cub. 

II  Gaucherie  (gfl'prz).  [Fr.,  f.  gauche  :  see 
prec.]  Want  of  tact  or  grace  of  manner,  awkward- 
ness ;  an  instance  of  this,  a  '  gauche '  proceeding. 

1798  CHARLOTTE  "SMITH  Young  Plnlos.  III.  35  Medora, 
when  divested  of  a  little  of  that  gaucherie,  which  diffidence 
gave.  i8»3  Edin.  Kev.  XXXIX  237  The  known  gaucherie 
of  our  cabinet  in  all  sorts  of  Continental  interference.  1816 
DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  \.  viii,  An  elegant  lively  lad,  with  just 
enough  of  dandyism  to  preserve  him  from  committing 
eauchtrin.  1853  KINGSLEY  Misc.  Th.  Shelley  t,  Byron 
I.  324  Every  conceited  word  and  look,  every  gaucherie  and 
rudeness.  1856  Miss  YONGE  Daisy  Chain  i.  xxv.  (1879) 
263  The  young  lady  contrived  to  make  her  exit,  with  the 
same  amount  of  gaucherie  as  had  marked  her  entrance. 

Gancho  (gairtfo,  gg-tjo).  Also  incorrectly 
Gnacho.  [Sp. ;  prob.  from  some  native  S. 
American  lang.]  (See  quot.  1871.) 

i8»4  B.  HALL  "}ml.  Chili 4  Peru  (1825)  I.  iv.  151  Two 
mounted  horsemen,  Guassos  as  they  are  called  in  Chili,  or 
Guachos  in  Peru.  1838  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  n.  xxii. 
(1848)  182  A  party  of  them  Guachos  . .  galloped  up  to  him 
and  made  him  prisoner.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt. 
xxxui,  The  savage  coiled  the  lasso  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
gaucho.  1860  GOSSE  Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  201  The  Guachos  are 
able  to  entangle  them  [birds]  with  the  bolas.  1871  TYLOR 
Prim.  Cult.  I.  41  The  Gauchos  of  the  South  American 
Pampas,  a  mixed  European  and  Indian  race  of  equestrian 
herdsmen. 

Gaucie,  gaucy :  see  GAWBY. 
Gaud,  so.1   Obs.  VK.  Hist.  In  quots.  gaude.  See 
also  GAUDY  sb.     [Of  somewhat  uncertain  origin. 

Du  Cange  cites  an  Anglo-Latin  document  of  1415  which 
has  gaudia  (pi.  of  gaudtum  joy)  in  this  sense.  It  does  not 
appear  that  gaudia  was  so  used  on  the  continent,  and  in 
this  example  it  is  prob.  only  a  latinization  of  the  Eng.  word. 
At  the  same  time,  it  seems  likely  that  the  L.  gaudia  is 
really  the  source,  and  that  the  '  gauds '  were  so  called  as 
serving  to  mark  the  fifteen  mysteries  (the  first  five  of  which 
are  joyful  mysteries')  to  be  meditated  upon  in  reciting  the 
fifteen  decades  of  aves.  An  \V.gaitdes  pi.,  app.  in  this  sense, 
occurs  in  a  document  of  1381  (Nichols  Royal  Wills  11780) 
100).  Cf.  also  I7th  c.  F.  gaudees,  explained  in  Oudin's  Fr.- 
ft.  Diet,  as  '  prayers  without  attention  '  (Godef.).] 

One  of  the  larger  and  more  ornamental  beads 
placed  between  the  decades  of '  aves'  in  a  rosary. 
(Called  in  Fr.  signaux  or  seigntaux.} 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  372  A  paire  of  bedes  blacke  as 
sable.  .Upon  the  gaudes  all  without  Was  write  of  gold  pur 
reposer.  1531  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  134  A  pere  of 
beydes  of  jette  with  sylver  gaudes.  1570  Durham  Depos. 
(Surtees)  164  She  saith  that  she  occupied  her  gaudes  as  many 
thowsand  dyd.  1874  Archseol.  Assoc.  Jrul.  Dec.  440  In  all 
probability  this  large  and  once  beautiful  bead  formed  the 
Gaude  or '  Pater  noster '  of  a  rosary  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Gaud(ggd),j*.2  Forms:  4-9  gaude,  4-7 gawde, 
4~7>  9  gawd,  6-  gaud.  [perh.  an  AF.  sb.  f. 
gaudir  to  rejoice,  make  merry,  to  jest,  scoff  at, 
ad.  L.  gauderc  to  rejoice.] 

fL  A  trick,  prank;  often,  a  device  to  deceive, 
a  piece  of  trickery,  a  pretence ;  also  a  game,  sport, 
or  pastime.  Obs. 

13 . .  Seuyn  Sages  ( W.)  3957  For  thi  gaudes  [/j-mrVa'gandes] 
and  thy  gilry  1  gif  this  dome  that  thou  sal  dy.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Pars.  T.  T  577  pay  maken  folk  to  laughe.  .as  folk  doon  at 
the  gawdes  of  An  Ape.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2732  Sire 
vanite  &  vayne-glori  &  vices  of  pnde  pa  ere  be  gaudis,  as  I 
gesse  t>at  all  gods  hatis.  Ibid.  2966  Sone  j>is  gouernour  of 
grece  is  of  bis  gaude  ware.  1:1400  £Wr.  TWpxxii.  9279 
pat  he.  .with  no  gawdes  me  begile.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron. 
viii.  x.  173  Bot  |/is  King  Edward  all  wyth  gawdys  Knakkyd 
Robert  be  Brws  wyth  frawdis.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xi.  37 
What  gawdes  haue  they  begonne  1  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  x. 
ii.  27  Quhat  God  amovit  him  with  sic  a  gawd  In  his  dedis  to 
oys  sik  slychtis  and  frawd.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  xxxiv.  85 
Quhen  thay  begyn  sic  gawdis  To  leif  thay  ar  most  laith.  1576 
GASCOicHEStee/e  Glas  (Arb.)  sgThese  Enterluds,  these newe 
Italian  sport  es  Andeuery  gawde,  that  glads  the  minde  of  man. 
1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost.  32  There  was  never  Christmas 
Game  performed  with  moe  apish  indecent  slovenly  Gawdes 
then  your  Baptising  and  Super-baptising  Ceremonies  are. 
a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  H.  xxvi.  (1640)  22  Staying 
too  long  at  your  gawdes,  following  them  such  aspace  of  time 
together,  or  with  such  great  violence,  that  you  be  even  tired 
and  spent  by  them,  a  1796  PEGGE  Derbicisms  (E.  D.  S.)  26 
Gawd;  an  ugly  gawd,  a  habit  or  custom.  [1881  Lane.  Gloss. 
s.v.,  Goad,  a  custom,  a  way  of  doing  a  thing.] 

fb.  Ajest,scoff;  also,  an  object  of  mockery.  Obs. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  188/2  Gawde  or  iape,  nuga.     1538 
BALE  Thre  Lawes  122  Without  vayne  gaudes  or  fables. 
1563-83  FOXE  A.  q  M.  (1583)  2102  The  sayde  John  Apowell 
mocked  hym  . .  with  contrary  gaudes  and  flouting  wordes. 
1650  TRAPP  Cotnin.  Gen.  xxi.  o  [Ishmael  mocked]  at  that 
mystical  name  Isaac,  as  a  gaud,  or  laughing-stock, 
t  C.  A  festivity,  rejoicing.   Obs. 
1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  it.  vi.  (1633)  89  Therefore  at  the 
decease  of  the  Lord  lustice  . .  Bonfires  and  gawdes  were 
solemnized  in  all  the  Land. 


GAUD. 

2.  concr.  A  plaything,  toy.  Also  (now  always), 
something  gaudy  ;  a  showy  ornament,  a  piece  of 
finery;  a  gewgaw.  Now  rhetorical.  [Perh.  in- 
fluenced by  GADD  j^.1.] 

c  1430  LYDG.  Mitt.  Poems  92  Where  he  [Sardanapalus]  with 
wyinmen  satte  and  made  hisgawdes.  1550  BALE  ,~J/<V.  119  b, 
A  wonton  gyglpt  maye  cal  men  to  sorrowful!  repentaunce, 
whilsshe  is  yet  in  her  gawdes,  and  the  maystreof  the  stewes 
maye  persuade  men  to  chastyte.  1587  HARMAR  tr.  Beza's 
S,->->n.  82  To  disburden  her  [the  Church]  of  those  stincking 
and  defiled  gawdes,  to  restore  her  vnto  her  natiue  beuty.  [Cf. 
ante^  Which  disguised  hir  with  prophane  trimmings  &  tif- 
flingsvpofher.l  1591  H-  SMITH  !'ritnip.ofSoul  A  vij  b,  Why 
Solomon  inaketh  us  fooles  and  giueth  us  gaudes  to  play 
withall.  1650  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  ii.  §  4  (1727)  96  Or 
>hould  study  hard  and  labour  to  cozen  a  child  of  his  gauds. 
1666  DRYOEN  Ann.  Mirab.  ccvi,  Some  bound  for  Guinny, 
golden  sand  to  find,  Bore  all  the  gawds  the  simple  Natives 
wear.  1768  BEATTIE  Minstr.  \.  xvi,  Dainties  he  heeded  not, 
nor  gaude,  nor  toy.  1833  PRAED  Troubadour  Poems  1865  I. 
121  A  dazzling  gaud  of  twisted  gold.  1842  F.  TROLLOPE  I*  is. 
to  Italy  I.  xxii.  363  The  gaud  that  most  delights  the  ladies.  . 
is  the  old  lace.  18183  ^af~  Rw.  LV.  497  Otherwise  than  as 
gauds  for  a  procession  they  [umbrellas]  are  not  held  in  any 
great  estimation. 

fig-  *6sb  BAXTER  Reformed  Pastor  23  All  the  Rhetorical 
jingling  writers  they  could  meet  with,  were  prest  to  serve 
them  for  the  adorning  of  their  stile,  (and  gawds  were  oft 
their  chiefest  ornaments*,  (t  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  I. 
308  And  blazon  honour's  hapless  wreck  With  all  the  gauds 
of  guilt.  1850  WHIPPLE  Ess.  fy  Rev.  (ed.  3)  I.  235  They 
spurned  at  the  old  tricks  and  gauds  of  diction. 

3.  //.  Showy  ceremonies,  *  pomps  and  vanities  *  ; 
gaieties.     Now  rhetorical. 

1650  W.  BROUGH  Sacr.  Prim:  (1659)  66  The  gawds  and 
glories  of  an  earthly  court,  c  1800  K,  WHITE  Poenis  (1837) 
36  How  insignificant  do  all  the  joys,  The  gaudes,  and 
honours  of  the  world  appear  !  1853  MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889) 
I.  v.  157,  I  had  hoped  that  Mary  would  have  mustered  up 
energy  to  send  you  a  description  of  these  fine  doings,  .  I  am 
not  good  at  these  gauds.  1866  FELTON  Anc.  <y  Mod.  Gr.  I. 
xiii.  249  Its  bishops  and  patriarchs  surrounded  themselves 
with  the  pomps  and  gauds  of  this  world. 

b.  sing.  Idle  display  ;  showy  ceremony. 

1800-24  CAMPBELL  Poettts,  Poland  93  Public  Murder  !  — 
that  with  pomp  and  gaud  And  royal  scorn  of  Justice  walks 
abroad.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  iv.  i,  The  pomp,  the  gaud.. 
strongly  contrasted  the  patriarchal  simplicity  which  marked 
his  justice  court. 

4.  Comb.,  as  -f*  gaud-glorious  a.  [cf.  the  phrase 
to  gawds  and  glory,  GAUD  v.2],  very  showy. 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  n.  viii.  L  ij  a,  In 
their  Toumbes  .  .  very  plaine  and  nothyng  costlie  :  But  in 
trimming  and  arraieng  of  their  bodies,  to,  to,  gaude  glorious. 

t  Gaud,  ^.l  Obs.     [f.  GAUD  j£.l  (?and  j£.2)] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  with  '  gauds  '   (see  GAUD 
j^.1,  GAUDY  sb.  i). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  159  A  peire  of  bedes  gauded  al 
with  grene.  1500  Will  ofStntdy  (Somerset  Ho.\  A  payre 
of  Corall  bedys  of  fifty  gawded  with  bedis  of  syluer  and 
gilt.  1527  Inv.  Goods  T.  Cromwell  (Pub.  Rec.  Off.),  ij 
payer  of  corall  beds  gauded  with  xxxviij  gaudyes  of  sylver 
and  gylte.  1552  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  144  My  beades 
gauded  gold. 

2.  To  ornament,  adorn,  make  showy. 

1554  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  146  My  best  cassocke  gawded 
w'  velvet.  1559  BECON  Dtspl.  Pop.  Mass  Wks.  1563  HI. 
36  b,  Thys  your  fooles  cote,  gayly  gawded,  signifieth  youre 
pleasaunte  fynenesse  and  womanly  nicenesse. 

Hence  Gau'ded  ppl.  a. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  i.  233  Their  nicely  gawded  Cheekes. 

t  Gaud,  v?  [?  ad.  OF.  gaudir  to  rejoice,  jest  ; 
or  perh.  f.  GAUD  sb.-~\  intr.  To  make  merry  ;  to 
sport,  jest;  to  scoff  (of}. 

1532  MORE  Confut.  Timiale  Wks.  366/2  And  yf  [the 
battle]  walke  on  your  syde  then  [you]  gawde  and  glory. 
'563  Homilies  H.  Cert.  Places  H.  Script.  \.  (1859)  373 
More  reasonable  it  were  for  vain  man  to  learn  and  rever- 
ence the  form  of  God's  words,  than  to  gaud  at  them,  to  his 
damnation.  1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  60  In  carping, 
gauding,  and  icsting  at  young  gentlemen,  and  specially 
olde  men.  1570  LEVINS  Manip,  43/32  To  Gaude,  scoffe, 
scowmari,  nugari.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  435  He 
was  sporting  and  gauding  with  his  Familiars. 

Hence  Gau'ding  vbl.  sb. 

a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  in.  iv.  (Arb.)  49  What  gaudyng 
and  foolyng  is  this  afore  my  doore  ? 

Qaud,  Sc.  form  of  GAD  sbl 


,  Gaudeamus  (ggd/^-mys).  [The  first  word 
of  the  mod.L.  students'  song  :  Gaudeamtts  igitur, 
jitvenes  dum  sumus,  l  Then  let  us  be  merry  while 
we  are  young  '.  (Similarly  used  in  Fr.  of  i5th  c.)] 
A  college-  students'  merry-making. 

1823  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  (1894)  II.  178  Our  Bannatyne  Club 
goes  on  a  merveille^  only  that  at  our  gaudeamns  this  year 
we  drank  our  wine  more  major  ttmt  and  our  new  judge  Lord 
Eldin  had  a  bad  fall  on  the  staircase.  1894  College  Echoes 
(St.  Andrews  Univ.)  VI.  71  On  Saturday  evening  the  first 
Gaudeamus  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Cross  Keys  Hotel. 
1895  Atkenamm  12  Oct.  487/2  A  song  sung  at  a  public 
Gaudeamus  [at  Maynooth]  in  1829. 

I  Gaude  -  flore.  Obs.  A  hymn  beginning 
*  Gaude  flare  virginali  '. 

1500-20  PUNBAR  Poems  Ixxii.  7  Syne  to  his  mother  I  did 
inclyne.  Hir  halsing  with  ane  gaude-flore. 

Gaudery  (gg'deri).  Forms:  6-7  gauderie, 
7  gaudry,  6-7  gawdry,  7-8  -ery,  7-  gaudery. 
[f.  GAUD  $b?>  +  -ERY.] 

fl-  Trickery.  Obs. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Garnesche  iv.  39  Garnyshe,  ye  gate 
t=you  got]  of  Gorge  with  gawdry  Crimsin  velvet  for  your 
bawdry. 
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2.  Gaudy  or  showy  decoration,  ostentatious  show ; 
finery,  fine  clothes ;  also,  a  fine  or  gaudy  thing,  a 
piece  of  finery. 

1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  in.  i.  63  But  thou  canst  raaske  in 
garish  gauderie.  1653  MANTON  Exp.  James  ii.  2-4  We  do  not 
prize  a  horse  for  the  gaudry  of  his  saddle  and  trappings.  1663 
Unfort.  Usurper  i.  i,  Vice  ..  trickt  up  with  its  alluring 
gauderies.  1713  ?  DABttLL  Gmtlm.  ItutmettdfjA  5)  427  Set 
off  with  all  the  glittering  gawderyof  Silk  and  Silver.  1811  \V. 
TENNANT  AnsterF,  m.  vii,  Streams  the  red  gaudery  of  flags 
in  air.  i837CAHLVi.E/V.  Kev.l.  v.v,  Tapestries  enough,  and 
gauderies;  but  of  serviceable  fighting-gear  small  stock  !  1893 
Eng.  lllitstr.  Afag.  X.  241/2  Women  shameless  in  their 
gaudery. 

t  Gaudez.  Ol/s.  pi.  [a.  K.  gaudez  (obs.),  f.  L. 
gaudi  '  rejoice  '.  Cf.  GAUDE-FLORK]  Prayers  be- 
ginning with  'Gain/e'. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  u.  xi.  77  The  foresaid  good 
woman,  saying  her  gaudez  and  audinos. 

Gau-dful,  a.  rare-",    [f.  GAUD  sb.-]    Joyful. 

1855  in  H.  CLARKE  Did. ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

t  Gatrdibnnd,   a,    Ots.   rare-",      [ad.   L. 

gauiiilrund-us,  f.  gaudere  to  rejoice.]     (See  cjuot.) 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Gaudilntnd,  full  of  Joy,  very  joyful. 

t  Gaudi'loquent,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L. 
gaudi-um  joy  +  -hqu-us  speaking  +  -ENT.]  So 
t  Qaudi'loquous  a.  [  +  -OD8J. 

1656^-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gaudiloquent,  he  that  speaks 
with  joy.  1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Gtiudiloquoits,  speaking 
gladsom  Things. 

Gaudily  (g9-dili),  adv.  [f.  GAUDY  a.  +  -LY2.] 
In  a  gaudy  manner  ;  showily. 

1611  COTCR.,  Gorgiaset/teHf,  gorgeously,  gaudily,  g^ayly, 
gallantly.  1763  CHURCHILL  Gotham  in.  (1764)  17  Nor,  in  one 
hand,  fit  emblem  of  thy  trade,  A  Rod  ;  in  t'other,  gaudily 
array'd  A  Hornbook,  gilt  and  letter'd.  rt  1859  M. \c.\i  LAY ///i/. 
Eng.  xxv.  (1861)  V.  297  It  was  soon  discovered  that  these 
gaudily  dressed  horsemen  were  proclaiming  James  the  Third. 
i883GiLMOURAfo«^0&  xxvi.  310  Dressed,  .gaudily  in  yellow, 
blue,  red,  white,  or  green. 

Gaudiness  (g§pdines).  [f.  GAUDY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  gaudy. 

1601  CHESTER  Ltrve's  Mart.,  K.  Arthur  Ixi,  The  ayre 
that  struggles  for  to  kisse  The  gaudinesse  of  faire  King 
Arthurs  blisse.  a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  \.  xix. 
(1640)  240  When  you  nave  set  up  your  selves  with  a  deale 
of  gaudinesse,  such  lace,  such  ruffes  so  in  the  fashion.  1762- 
71  H.  WALPOLK  Yertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  170  The 
gawdiness  of  the  Romish  religion.  1833  I.  TAYLOR  Fanat. 
lli.  67  The  gaudiness  of  false  sentiment.  1869  SPURGEON 
Treas.  Day.  Ps.  v.  4  Men  may.  .forget  the  wickedness  of 
the  battle  in  the  gaudiness  of  the  triumph. 

t  GtlU'dious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  gaudios-us, 
{.  L.  gmtdium  joy  +  -ous.]  Festive,  joyful. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  226/2  Gaudiouse,  solennis.  a  1746 
LEWIS  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  176  Of  which  Mysteries  [of 
the  Rosary]  the  five  first  are  called  Gaudious  ;  the  second 
five  Dolorous ;  and  the  third  five  Glorious. 

t  Gau'disli,  a.  Obs.  [f.  GAUD  sb?  +  -ISH.] 
a.  ?  Trivial,  idle,  scoffing  (cf.  GAUD  sb.-  i  \  b. 
Gaudy,  showy  {rare  ~°;  implied  in  the  derivatives'. 

1538  BALE  God's  Promises  Prol.  in  Dodsley  O.  P.  (1780) 
I.  8  Ye  may  loke  to  have  no  tryfeling  sporte  In  fantasyes 
fayned,  nor  such  lyke  gaudysh  gere.  1563-87  FOXE  A .  %  M. 
(1596)  212/1  [He]  was  woont  to  make  manie  rimes  and 
gaudish  prose  to  delight  the  eares  of  the  multitude. 

Hence  Gau'dishly  adv.,  Gau'dislmess. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  cxxvi.  773  If  they  vse  any 
gaudishnes  and  make  themselues  to  bee  as  gasing  stocks. 
1677  Cotnpl.  Servant  Maid  114  It  is  more  commendable  to 
go  decent  and  clean,  than  gaudishly  fine. 

GaU'dlCSS, a.  rare~a.     [f.  GAUD sb*  +  -LESS.] 

1848  CRAIG,  Gaudiest,  destitute  of  ornament.  Hence  in 
later-  Diets. 

Gaudroun,  obs.  form  of  CAULDKON. 

Gaudsman,  Sc.  var.  GADMAN  Obs. 

Gaudy  (gg'di),  sb.  Also  (6  gaid-,  galdye), 
6-7  gaudye,  6-8  gawdy.  [ad.  L.  gatuiium  joy. 
In  some  senses  the  word  may  represent  L.  gaiide 
'  rejoice  thou ',  as  used  in  hymns  or  liturgies  ;  and 
there  may  also  be  mixture  of  OF.  gaudie  n.  of 
action  f.  gattdir  to  rejoice,  make  merry.] 

fl.  =GAUDJ£.I  Obs. 

1434  E.  E,  Wills  (1882)  102  A  payre  bedes  of  blak  gaudys 
of  siluer  &  gilt.  1483  in  Arnolde  Citron.  (1811)  116  Item 
a  pair  of  coral  beedis  the  gawdies  gilt  wrythen.  1500  in 
Hearne  Collect.  19  June  1706  (O.  H.  S.)  1. 263  My  Blake  beds 
of  jett  with  gaidyes  of  Gold.  1542  Imi.  R.  Wardrobe  (1815) 
62  Item  ane  pair  of  beidis  of  raisit  wark  with  galdeis  of  aget. 
1560  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  147,  vj  parr  of  beadds  with 
zigs  and  siluer  gawdies. 

f2.  A  taper  (see  quot.  1852).  Obs. 

1531  in  Blomefield  Norfolk  (1739)  I.  182,  I  gif  half  an  Acr 
of  Lond  . .  to  find  yerefy  evermore,  v.  Gawdyes  Brenning 
before  our  Lady,  in  the  Chancel  of  St.  John  Baptist.  1852 
ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  i.  277  The  tapers  themselves, 
from  being  meant  to  commemorate  the  Virgin's  five  joys, 
were  called  '  gawdyes '  from  the  Latin  word  '  gaude  '  which 
begins  the  hymn  in  memory  of  these  five  joys. 

f  3.  A  bright-coloured  ornament ;  a  toy,  bauble, 
gewgaw;  =GAUU^.22.  Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  209  They  make  also  little  brasselets 
whiche  they  mengle  with  gaudies  of  golde. 

fi.  Rejoicing,  joy ;  a  festival,  merry-making. 

1535  JOYK  Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  18  Hauyng  no  respecte. . 
to  the  gaudye  and  reioyse  of  our  aduersaries.  Ibid.  43.  1540 
PALSGRAVE  Acolastus  i.  iv.  G  iij  b,  That  we  maye  make  our 
tryumphe  .i.  kepe  our  gaudyes,  or  let  vs  sette  the  cocke  on 
the  hope,  and  make  good  chere.  1647  TRAPP  Catnm.  Matt. 
ix.  10  When  a  sinner  repents  there  are  gaudies  in  heaven. 


GAUDY. 

5.  A  grand  feast  or  entertainment ;  esp.  an  annual 
dinner  in  commemoration   of  some  event   in  the 
history  of  a  college. 

1651  RANDOLPH,  etc.  Hey  for  Honesty  v.  40,  I  know  Some 
that  have  spent  whole  Hecatombs  of  Beef  To  give  the  gods 
their  gawdies.  1686  WILDING  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  264 
Towards  a  Gaudy. .00  01  oo.  1710  HEARNI.  Collect. 
(O.  H.  S.)  III.  100  No  Gaudy  before  as  Dr.  Crosthwait 
reported.  [1726  AMHERST  Terne  Fil.  xlix.  264  Sir  William 
Paddy,  km.  gave,  by  will  . .  twenty  shillings  for  a  feast 
(call'd  in  the  university  a  gaudiiim}  upon  the  anniversary 
day  of  his  death  ..  This  was  given  anno  1634.]  a  1763 
SHENSTUNE  Cluirms  Preced.  32  What  moves  that  scientific 
body,  But  the  first  cutting  at  a  gawdy?  tdo^Cnidi^ad 
Cantab.  (1824)  122  Cut  lectures . .  give  Gaudies  and  Spreads. 
1823  LOCKHART  Reg.  Dalton  in.  i.  (1842)  183  Such  a  scene 
as.  .a  College  Gaudy  was  like  to  be.  1878  BESANT  &  RICE 
Celia's  Arb.  xv,  We  went  home  to  a  sort  of  Great  Grand 
Day  dinner,  a  Gaudy,  a  City  Feast.  1882  T.  MOZLEV 
Remin.  I.  Ix.  380  One  of  the  Oriel  gaudies  or  festive 
anniversaries.  11893  J-  A-  SYMONDS  in  Biogr.  (1895)  I.  224 
My  father  had  recently  sat  next  him  at  a  Magdalen  Gaudy, 
fb.  //.  '  Commons'  for  gaudy-days.  Obs. 

1618  in  M.  Burrows  Worthies  All  Souls  ix.  (1874)  154 
Whereas  our  Gaudyes  on  All  Soules  Day  to  the  Side  Tables 
in  the  Hall  were  but  five  dishes  to  every  Messe.  1620 /£/</. 
viii.  139  This  I  doe  not.  .to  prevent  any  dues  either  of  plate 
or  gawdies  usually  to  be  paid.  1706  PHILLIIIS  (ed.  Kersey), 
GrtK^w.doubleCommons.such  as  are  allowed  on  gaudyDays. 
t  c.  Dainties,  luxurious  viands.  Obs. 

1622  MAUDE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  u.  275  If  at  any 
time  we  had  pease  porrige  (which  was  very  seldome,  that  we 
had  such  Gau-dies  [sic]). 

6.  Comb.,  as  f  gaudy-shop,  a  shop  for  finery. 
1620    MIDDLETON    Chaste    Maid   \.    ii,     Embroderings, 

spangtings,  and  I  know  not  what,  As  if  she  lay  with  all  the 
gaudy  Shops  In  Gressams  Bursse  about  her. 

fGatray,  a.1  Obs.  Also  4-5  gaude,  5  gawdy, 
6  gawdie.  [app.  f.  OF.  gaude  weld  +  -Yl ;  the 
form  gaiide  may  be  the  OFr.  word  adopted  and 
used  attrib.]  Only  in  Comb,  gaudy-green,  green 
dyed  with  weld,  yellowish  green. 

In  the  first  quot.  gaudi  of  grene  may  be  a  mistake  for 
gaudi  grene,  or  the  word  may  be  a  sb.  evolved  from  the 
combination. 

13. .  Gaiv.  iff  Gr.  Knt.  167  Enbrauded  abof,  wyth  bryddes 

I    &  fly?es,  With  gay  gaudi  of  grene,  J>e  golde  ay  in  mydde^. 

!    c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt's  T.  1221  In  gaude  grene  hire  statue 

clothed  was.   c  1420  LYDG.  A  ssemb.  Gods  320  Hyr  gowne  was 

of  gawdy  grene  chamelet.    c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ. 

Ord.  (1790)  452  Colour  hit  gaude  grene.     c  1440  Promp. 

Pary,  189/1  Gawdy  grene,  subviridis.   1579  SPENSER  She  ph. 

'    Cal.  May  4  How  falls  it  then,  we  no  merrier  beene,  Ylike 

as  others,  girt  in  gawdie  greene.    1590  GREENE  Never  too 

Late  (1600)  P  3  b,  It  was  a  valley  gawdy  greene. 

Gaudy  (g?"di),  «.*-  Forms :  6  gaudie,  -ye, 
7-8  gawdy,  7  -ie,  6-  gaudy.  [Of  somewhat 
uncertain  formation.  Sense  i  looks  like  an 
attributive  use  of  GAUDY  sb.  4  ;  cf.  quot.  1540  there. 
In  senses  2  and  3  the  word  may  have  been  appre- 
hended as  if  f.  GAUD  sb.-  +  -Y  3.] 

fl.  Of  fare:  Luxurious.  Obs.  [Cf.  OF.  gaude- 
chere,  ?  ad.  Eng.  *  good  cheer '.] 

1540  PALSGR.  Acolastusi\.  ii.  S  iij  b,  I  haue  good  cause  to 
set  the  cocke  on  the  hope,  and  make  gaudye  chere.  a  1550 
Hye  Way  to  Spittel  Ho.  244  m  Hazlitt  E.  P.  P.  IV.  35 
Where  they  make  reuell  and  gaudy  chere.  1601  HOLLAND 
PUny  II.  554  The  greatest  exceeding,  .and  gaudiest  fare  at 
a  feast}  was  serued  vp  in  three  platters. 

f2.  Full  of  trickery.  Obs.     [Cf.  GAUD  sb*  i.] 

a  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Garnesche  ii.  36  Gup,  Garnysche, 
gaudy  fole.  Ibid.  in.  120  Gawdy,  gresy,  Garnesche. 

3.  Brilliantly  fine  or  gay,  highly  ornate,  showy. 
Now  chiefly  in  disparaging  sense :  Excessively  or 
glaringly  showy,  tastelessly  gay  or  fine. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  37  To  the  ende  they 
may  seeme  gaudie  to  the  eie,  they  must  be  stitched  finelie. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  ili.  7$  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse 
can  buy  J  But  not  exprest  in  fancie  :  rich,  not  gawdie.  1655 
FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  ii.  §  2  Scriveners  use  with  gaudy 
flourishes  to  deck  and  garnish  the  initial  characters  of 
Copies.  1663  COWLEY  Verses  <y  £ss.t  Hymn  to  Light  v, 
The  Gawdy  Heav'nly  Bow.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rejl.  iv. 
iii.  (1845)  191  They,  .almost  worship  a  Man  for  wearing  a 
Gaudy  suit  of  Cloaths.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  151  P  i 
Gawdy  Ribands  and  glaring  Colours  being  now  out  of  Use. 
1720  GAY  Wks.  (1745)  II.  181  There  from  the  gawdy  train 
select  a  dame.  1722  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  in.  184 
He  wrote . .  against  pride,  gaudy  apparel  [etc.].  1838  DICKENS 
Nick.  Nick,  vi,  An  intricate  winding  of  gaudy  colours. 
1876  Miss  BRADDON  ^.  Haggard's  Dan.  II.  vii.  154  The 
gaudy  daffodils  were  flaunting  everywhere. 

b.  said  of  immaterial  things ;  esp.  of  diction, 
etc. ;  hence  of  a  speaker  or  writer. 


1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vii.  §  235  A  gaudy  Letter  of 
kindness  and  value,  was  sent  to  Colonel  Massy,  n  1674 
Ibid.  xi.  §  143  Those  gaudy  promises  which  the  Cardinal 
had  made.  1655  BAXTER  Quaker  Catech.  9  A  late  notable 
gawdy  Orator.  (11701  SEDLEY  Poems  Wks.  1722  I.  58  In 
gaudy  Dreams  your  Love  and  Beauty  shine.  1726  BUTLER 
Sertn.  Rolls  vi.  113  The  florid  and  gaudy  Prospects,  .which 
we  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  1830  MACKINTOSH  Etk.  Philo:.. 
Wks.  1846  I.  45  The  natural  proneness  of  metaphysical 
speculations  to  degenerate  into  gaudy  dreams.  1836  EMEK- 
SON  Nature,  Prospects  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  172  When  the  fact 
is  seen  under  the  light  of  an  idea,  the  gaudy  fable  fades  and 
shrivels.  1853  ROBERTSON  Senit.  Ser.  in.  xx.  262  When  this 
gaudy  world  has  ceased  to  charm. 

c.  slang.  In  negative  sentences  :  Very  good. 

1884  H.  SMART  From  Post  to  Finish  II.  ix.  130,  I  don't 
think  they  are  likely  to  give  him  a  very  '  gaudy  chance  '. 
1894  ASTLEY  Fifty  I  'ears  Life  1 1 .  96  They  [the  horses]  were 
not  a  gaudy  lot,  and  only  fetched  ^3500. 
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GAUDY. 

4.  Comb.,  chiefly  parasynthetic,  as  gaudy  coloured  , 
-feathered,  f  hearted,  -minded,  -speckled  adjs. 

a  1680  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  I.  140  As  Indians  use  With 
'gawdy  colour'd  Plumes  1'heir  homely  nether  Parts  t 
adorn,  a  1668  DAVENANT  To  tlie  Queen  Poems  (1673)  246 
Your  voice,  which  can  allure,  and"  charme  the  best  Most 
•gawdy-feather'd  Chaunter  of  the  East.  1599  MIUDLETON 
&  ROWLEY  Old  Law  11.  i.  (1656)  D2b,  A  cunning  gnefe, 
That's  only  fac'd  with  sables  for  a  shew,  But  *gawdy  hearted. 
1741  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vl.  238  Were  they  as  vain,  as  'gaudy- 
minded  man,  As  flatulent  with  fumes  of  self-applause,  a  1631 
DONNE  Elegy  xxi.  47  Shall  I  a  *gawdie-speckled  serpent 
kisse? 

Gau'dy,»-  Also  6  galdie.  [f.  GAUDY^.  and  a.-] 

t  1.  traits.  To  furnish  (a  rosary)  with  '  gaudies  '. 

1482  I'aston  Lett.  No.  861  III.  287  My  peir  bedys  of 
calcidenys  gaudied  with  silver  and  gilt.  1513  Test.  Ebor. 
(Surtees)  V.  40  On  paire  of  corrall  beydes  gawdied  w*  silver. 
1542  Inv.  R.  Wardrobe  (1815)  62  Item  ane  pair  of  beidis  of 
jaspe  galdeit  with  gold. 

2.  To  deck  out,  make  smart  or  gaudy,  rare. 

1805  SOUTHEY  Madoc  in  W.  vn,  Not  half  so  gaudied,  for 
their  May-day  mirth,  All  wreathed  and  ribanded,  our  youths 
and  maids,  As  these  stern  Aztecas  in  war  attire  I 

Gau'dy-day.  Also  6  gaude-day  (o,gaud6-). 
[f.  GAUDY  st.  +  DAY.]  A  day  of  rejoicing,  a 
festival  or  gala  day;  esp.  the  day  on  which  a 
college  '  gaudy  '  is  held  (see  GADDT  so.  5). 

1567  DRANT  Horace's  Ej>.  To  Rdr.,  Their  loue  dayes,  their 
gaude  dayes.  1586  COGAN  Haven  Health  cciii.  172  The 
full  dyet  .  .  may  be  such,  as  is  vsed  at  Oxforde  vppon  gaudie 
daies.  1634  MIDDLETON  Game  at  Chess  III.  i.  42  Your  foode 
shall  be  Black-beries,  and  vpon  gawdy  dayes  A  Pickled 
Spider.  1656  BLOvtnGfassogr.,  Gawdy,  orGranddays,\n  the 
Inns  of  Court  there  are  four  of  these  in  the  yeer,  that  is,  one 
in  every  Term.  1710  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  100 
S'  Thomas  a  Gaudy-Day  in  Queen's  College.  1769  De  Foe's 
Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  I.  372,  13  Companies  of  incorpo- 
rated Trades,  who,  on  public  Occasions,  and  on  Gaudy- 
days,  walk  in  the  Mayor's  Train.  1795-*  BURKE  Regie. 
Peace  iv,  Wks.  IX.  51  On  this  their  gaudy  day  the  new 
Regicide  Directory  sent  for  their  diplomatick  rabble.  1814 
Hist.  Univ.  Oxford  II.  261  This  dress  is  worn  .  .  at  dinners 
on  gawdy  days.  1830  T.  WILSON  Pitman's  Pay  Ml.  (1843)  52 
A  gaudy-day  myeks  a1  hands  merry.  1864  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE 
Norm.  Sr  I'-ng.  III.  161  It  was  a  gaudy  day  for  the  burly 
London  Citizens.  1884  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  418  The  annual 
gaudy  day  was  especially  a  festivity  of  the  Arts  Faculty. 
So  Gaucly-niglit. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ft  Cl.  in.  xiii.  183  Come,  Let's  haue  one 
other  gawdy  night  :  Call  to  me  All  my  sad  Captaines,  fill 
our  Bowles  once  more  :  Let's  mocke  the  midnight  Bell. 

Gaudy-green  :  see  GAUDY  a.l 

Gauffer,  gauffre  :  see  GOFFEK. 

Gauge,  gage  (g^dg),  sb.  Forms  :  5-7  gawge, 
(6  Sc.  gadge),  8-9  guage,  5-  gage,  gauge,  [a. 
ONF.  gauge  (Central  OF.  and  mod.F.  jauge],  of 
unknown  origin  ;  wanting  in  the  other  Rom.  langs. 

The  OFr.  word  is  found,  along  with  the  related  vb.  ganger, 
in  the  i^th  c.  ;  the  earliest  sense  appears  to  be  '  action  or 
result  of  measuring  ',  the  sense  '  instrument  of  measurement  ' 
being  prob.  derivative  ;  the  sb.  is  pern.  f.  the  vb.  Pos- 
sibly there  may  be  ultimate  connexion  withya/^  bowl,  galoit 
GALLON  (so  Littn?),  or  with  jalon  stake  to  measure  from  (so 
Scheler).  Homing's  conjecture  that  the  word  represents 
Teut.  *galgon-  (see  GALLOWS)  in  its  assumed  primary  sense 
of  rod  '  is  not  very  satisfactory  from  the  Teut.  point  of  view; 
derivation  from  L.  *aqudlijicdre  or  qualificare  (Diezi  is 
impossible. 

The  spelling  gauge  prevails  in  this  country,  except  in 
sense  jj.  The  more  normal  gage  has  been  adopted  in  recent 
American  Diets.  The  form  guage  is  a  mere  blunder.] 

I.  1.  A  fixed  or  standard  measure  or  scale  of 
measurement,  the  measure  to  which  a  thing  must 
conform;  esp.  a  measure  of  the  capacity  or  contents 
of  a  barrel,  etc.,  the  diameter  of  a  bullet  or  the 
thickness  of  sheet  iron. 


xf.  (Roxb.)  438  Eampyll 
meatynge  [of  ashelers]  after  the  gawge  of  xij.  meten,  in 
lengthe  xviij.  yerdes.  1491  Act  7  Hen.  I'll,  c.  7  §  i 
Malmeseys  .  .  shalbe  of  full  gauge  conteynyng  vj"  and  vj 
Salons  at  the  lest  in  mesure.  1580  HOLI.YHAND  Treas.  Fr. 
Tong,  lauge,  as  poison  de  iaitge,  an  hogshead  of  gage. 
1595  in  Mtatim.  /tvine  (1891)  II.  34  The  gadge  of  Hering, 
quhitefische  and  Salmond  the  Hogheid  was  reduceit.  1638 
PENKETHMAN  A  rtacli.  D,  From  which  weight  is  derived  or 
drawne  the  Assise  and  Gawge  of  all  manner  of  wet  and  dry 
measures.  1677  MARVELL  Let.  to  Mayor  of  Hull  Wks.  I. 
315  The  gager  shall  always  leave  with  the  Brewer  a  note  of 
his  gage.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  239  note.  The 
jumpers  were  kept  to  the  same  gauge  by  means  of  two  brass 
rings  .  .  when  the  jumpers  by  wearing  became  too  little,  they 
were,  .made  to  their  full  size,  by  the  hammer,  according  to 
the  gauge  ring  referred  to.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  137  A 
bullet  of  so-gauge  exceeding  in  range  one  of  25-gauge.  1871 

•1*1?  ecnn-  Hist.  Coinm.  347  From  the  smallest  mouse- 
tail  hie.  .to  the  square  file,  .there  is  a  multifarious  diversity 
in  shape,  size,  and  gauge  of  cutting.  1892  Workshop  Re- 
ceipts Ser.  v.  287  It  is  an  advantage,  with  all  sheets  thicker 
than  20  gauge,  to  galvanise  after  corrugation. 

b.  trans/,  and/$f.  Capacity,  extent  ;  dimensions, 
proportions.  Chiefly  in  phrase  to  take  the  gauge  of. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  ii.  291  He  needed  to  be  a  good 
Mathematician  in  the  gages  of  mens  bellies..  proportioning 
it  to  their  severall  ages,  labour  .  .  appetites,  &c.  1780  BURKE 
St.  Bristol  25  He  [Howard]  has  visited  all  Europe  .  .  to  take 
the  gage  and  dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  con- 
tempt. 1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  i.  iv,  Rienzi  sat  at  the  feast.. 
taking  gauge  and  measurement  of  the  intellect,  policy,  tem- 
perament, of  every  guest.  1860  HOLLAND  Aliss  Gilbert  xviii. 
(1880)  219  The  old  man  looked  up  and  around,  apparently 
taking  the  gauge  of  the  structure.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea. 
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(1876)  I.  xiv.  219  His  intellect  ..  was  much  above  the  low 
gauge  which  people  used  to  assign  to  it.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT 
Dan.  Der.  I.  viii.  157  The  broadening  of  gauge  in  crino- 
lines seemed  to  demand  an  agitation. 

t  2.  A  limit  of  distance  or  extent.    Also/^.  Obs. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  in.  Ixvii.  (1609)  134  Neither  we  have 
-  •  •  •  •  •  •  -.fio!  _ 


is  sixteen  cubits.  Vnder  that  gage  the  waters  ouerflow  not 
at  all.  1606  —  Sncton.  103  That  Corinthian  vessels  grew 
to  an  exceeding  high  rate  .  .  he  grievously  complained,  and 
gave  his  opinion,  that  there  should  be  a  gage  set  and  a 
mediocritie  kept  in  houshold  furniture. 

3.  spec.  The  distance  between  the  rails  of  a  rail- 
way, tramway,  etc.  ;  more  fa\\y  gauge  of  way\  also, 
the  distance   between  the   opposite  wheels   of  a 
carriage.  Mixed  gattge  :  a  broad  and  narrow  gauge 
laid  down   together.      See   also   BROAD    GAUGE, 
NARROW  GAUGE. 

1841  BREES  Gtoss.  Civ.  Engin.,  Gauge  of  Way  (as  applied 
to  railways),  the  width  in  the  clear  between  the  topflanches 
or  rounded  rims  of  the  rails,     1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit. 
Empire  (1854)  II.  57  The  distance  between  the  opposite 
rails  or  width  of  gauge,  which,  of  course,  determines  the 
width  of  the  carriage.    1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof,  Breakf.-t. 
v.   (Paterson)   107  The  engine-driver  of  our  broad-gauge 
mail  train.     1861  SMILES  Engineers  III.  165  When  forming 
the   road,  the  proper   gauge   had   also  to  be  determined. 
What  width  was  this  to  be  ?    The  gauge  of  the  first  tram- 
road  laid  down  had  virtually  settled  the  point.    The  gauge 
of  wheels  of  the  common  vehicles  of  the  country  .  ._  which 
were  first  used  on  the  tramroads—  was  about  4  feet  8$  inches. 
And  so  the  first  tramroads  were  laid  down  of  this  gauge. 
1876  F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi.  Railw.  555  Formerly  there  was 
the  mixed  gauge  for  both  broad  and  narrow  gauge  trains  ; 
but  the  outer  rail  has  been  removed.     1883  Harper's  Mag. 
Jan.  198/2  The  track  is  of  the  usual  gauge. 

4.  techn.  a.  The  length  of  projection  of  a  slate 
or  tile  beyond  that  which  overlaps  it.     Now  also 
called  the  margin,     b.  (See  quot.  1847.) 

1703  T.  N.  City  <y  C.  Purchaser  274  At  6  Inches  Gage, 
about  800.  .Tyles  will  cover  a  Square  ;  at  7  Inch  Gage,  690. 
1849  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Gage,  or  Gavget  the  length  of 
a  slate  or  tile  below  the  lap.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Gage,  a 
measure  of  slate,  one  yard  square,  about  a  ton  in  weight. 
1851  LAXTON  Builder's  Price  Bk.  38  Pantiling  per  square, 
Laid  dry,  to  a  io-inch  gauge. 

5.  Naut.  (Usually  spelt  gage.)  a.  The  position 
of  one  vessel  with  reference  to  another  and  the  wind. 
In  phrase  To  have  or  keep  the  weather  gage  of\  to 
be  to  windward  of;  alsoyf^.  to  get  the  better  of. 
Subsequently  also  in  leegage  (see  quots.  1644,  1794). 

1591  RALEIGH  Last  Fight  Rev.  (Arb.)  26  The  rest,  .entred 
as  far  as  the  place  permitted  and  their  own  necessities,  to 
keep  the  weather  gage  of  the  enemy.  1644  MANWAYRING 
Sea-mans  Diet.  s.v.,  When  one  ship  is  to-weather  of  another, 
she  hath,  as  they  terme  it,  the  weather-gage,  but  they  never 
use  to  say,  the  Lee-gage.  1692  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's 
Grant,  i.  xvi.  78,  Weather  Gage>  is  when  one  Ship  has  the 
Wind  i  or  is  to  Weather)  of  another.  1790  BEATSON  Nav.  <y 
Mil,  Mem.  II.  57  They  tacked,  when  at  about  two  leagues 
distance,  ifi  order  to  gain  the  weather  gage.  1794  Rigging 
<V  Seamanship  II.  253*  Lee-gage,  a  ship  or  fleet  to  leeward 
of  another  is  said  to  have  the  lee-gage.  1795  NELSON  in 
Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  II.  14  Taken  aback  with  a  fine  breeze 
at  N.W.  which  gave  us  the  weather-gage,  whilst  the 
Enemy's  Fleet  kept  the  southerly  gage.  1818  JAS.  MILL 
Brit.  India  II.  v.  v.  523  After  a  variety  of  movements  in 
which  Suffrein  still  kept  the  weather  gage,  the  two  fleets 
came  to  action.  1835-40  J.  M.  IVilsotfs  Tales  Bord.  (1859) 
XX.  270  He  has  got  the  weather  gage  of  them,  and  for  us 
to  run  down  to  them  would  be  to  run  ourselves  into  the 
lion's  mouth.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word~bk,^  L,ee-guage. 

b.  The  depth  to  which  a  vessel  sinks  in  the 
water  with  a  full  cargo. 

1644  MANWAYRING  Sea-mans  Diet.  s.v.,  So  many  foote  as 
she  drawes,  is  called  the  ships  gage.  1800  [see  Gauge* 
mark  in  15].  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk. 

6.  Plastering.    (See  quots.) 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Gage^  or  Gaitget.  .the  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  used  with  the  common 
plaster  to  accelerate  its  setting.   1849  WEALE  Diet,  Archil^ 
Gauge,  a  mixture  of  fine  stuff  and  plaster,  or  putty  and 
plaster,  or  coarse  stuff  and  plaster  used  in  finishing  the  best 
ceilings  and  for  mouldings  and  sometimes  for  setting  walls. 

II.  An  instrument  for  measuring  or  testing. 

t?.  a.  Agauging-rod.  b.  (Seequot.  ^1780.)  Ob$. 

a.  1530  PALSGR.  224/2  Gauge  to  measure  wyne  with,  gauge. 
1611  COTGR.,  laugct  a  Gage;  the  instrument  wherewith 
caske  is  measured.  1706  PHILLIPS  ted.  Kersey),  Gage,  a 
Rod  to  measure  Casks  with. 

b-  f  1633  in  Nicholls  Forest  Dean  (1858)  276  Implemnl»  .  . 
i  tuiron  plate,  i  plackett,  i  gadge.  c  1780  WYRRALL  Ibid. 
279  Gage,  two  rods  of  iron  jointed  in  the  middle  with  a  ring 
for  the  filler  to  drop  the  shortest  end  into  the  furnace  at  the 
top,  to  know  when  it  is  worked  down  low  enough  to  be 
charged  again. 

8.  A  graduated  instrument  or  vessel  for  gauging 
or  measuring  the  force  or  quantity  of  a  fluctuating 
object,  as  a  rainfall,  tide,  stream,  wind,  etc.  Also 
rain-,  wind-gauge,  etc.  :  see  RAIN,  etc. 

1688  BURNET  Lett.  Pres.  State  Italy  145  There  is  a  Gage, 
by  which  _they  Weigh  the  Water,  and  so  they  know  how  the 
Evaporation  advances  ;  it  is  of  Silver,  and  is  so  made,  that 
accordin 
depth  ; 

how  he  .  .  .  . 

Techn.  286  A  smiths  bellows  raised  a  mercurial  gage  about 
an  inch  so  that  it  would  have  raised  a  water-gage  about 
fourteen  inches.  1830  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  znd  Voy.  xxxv. 
(™?3)  49°  Nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  to  measure  the  depth  to 
which  a  fall  of  snow  is  equivalent  ;  such  is  .  .  the  difficulty  of 


GAUGE. 

securing  any  thing  like  an  average  within  the  compass  of 
any  gauge  that  has  yet  been  devised.  1851-9  HERSCHEL  in 
Man.  Set.  Eny.  135  One  inch  in  depth  of  ram  in  the  gauge 
will  be  measured  by  100  inches  of  the  graduated  vessel. 
1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  iv.  115  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  about  three  inches  (measured  by  the  mercurial 
gauge)  of  air.  1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Gcoi*.  ii.  31  The  sea- 
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modern  English  atmospheric  gauges. 

9.  A  contrivance  attached  to  a  vessel,  esp.  a  boiler, 
to  show  the  height  or  condition  of  its  contents  ; 
more  fully  gauge-cock,  -glass.    Of  an  air-pump  :  An 
instrument  which  points  out  the  degree  of  exhaustion 
in  the  receiver  ;  usually  with  word  prefixed  specify- 
ing the  form  of  gauge,  as  barometer,  siphon  gauge  : 
see  those  words. 

1794  G.  APAMS  Nat.  Exji.  Philos.  I.  xi.  47  A  cyphon-gage 
which  is  occasionally  substituted  for  the  barometer-gage. 
18x4  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  204  This  temperature 
.  .was  ascertained  by  the  common  means  of  a  gauge  placed 
on  the  boiler.  18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  Mechanic  376 
The  pipe  G  is  a  sort  of  gauge,  by  means  of  which,  after 
the  pulp  rises  to  a  proper  height  in  the  vessel  L,  the 
remainder  of  the  water  is  carried  off  into  the  cistern  C. 
1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  125  Each  boiler 
having  its  feed  pipe,  gauges,  and  blow-off  pipes  as  before. 
1876  ROUTLEDGE  Discov.  is  The  gauge  is  screwed  into 
some  part  of  the  boiler,  where  it  can  always  be  seen  by  the 
person  in  charge. 

10.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  and  verifying 
dimensions,  esp.  for  testing  and  sorting  into  trade 
sizes  tools,  sheet  iron,  wire,  etc.  ;  an  instrument  by 
which  tools,  parts  of  machinery,  etc.,  are  regulated, 
in  process  of  manufacture,  to  standard  dimensions. 

1677  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  1.  32  This  plate,  must  be  a  gage 
to  file  your  Worm  and  Groove  to  equal  breadth  by.     1713 
AHBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  i,  Timothy  ..  proposed  to  his 
mistress,  that  she  should  entertain  no  servant  that  was 
above  four  feet  seven  inches  high  ;  and  for  that  purpose  he 
prepared  a  gauge,   by  which  they  were  to  be  measured. 
1750  BLANCKLEV  Nav.  Expos.  s.v.,  Gages  are  used  by  the 
Smiths  for  gageing  Bolts,  so  as  to  make  them  of  a  true  and 
right  size.     1811-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  <jr  Art  I.  29 
It  is  much  easier  to  file  correctly  with  the  assistance  of 
a  guage  than  a  pair  of  callipers.     183*  G.  R.  PORTER  Porce- 
lain If  Gl.  46  Certain  pegs  are  fixed  as  a  gauge  without  the 
circumference  of  the  revolving  board,  but  placed  in  such 
a  manner,  that  whenever  the  plastic  clay  is  brought  to 
coincide  at  the  requisite  points  with  the  gauge  the  thrower 
knows  that  the  article  has  attained  the  proper  dimensions. 
1841  HKEES  Glass.  Civ.  Engin.  s.  v.,  It  is  very  necessary, 
in  the  practical  working  of  railways,  to  keep  standard  iron 
gauges,  from  which  all  those  employed  on  the  line  should 
be  made.     1863  TYNDALL  Heat  iv.  86  A  cold  bar  which 
fits  between  the  two  sides  of  a  gauge  will  not  fit  when  heated. 

11.  An  adjustable  tool  used  by  carpenters  and 
joiners  for  marking  lines  parallel  to  the  edge  of 
aboard.    Mortice  gauge  :  one  for  marking  parallel 
lines  for  mortice-cutting. 

1678  MOXON  Mech.Exerc.  I.  ooOf  the  Gage.  .Its  Office  is 
to  Gage  a  Line  parallel  to  any  straight  side.  1751  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Cage,  in  joinery  .  .  is  made  of  an  oval  piece  of  wood, 
fitted  upon  a  square  stick,  to  slide  up  and  down  stifly  there- 
on [etc.).     1842-59  GWILT  Archil,  (ed.  4)  8  2120  The  gauge 
is  an  instrument  used  for  drawing  or  making  a  line  on  a 
piece  of  stuff  to  a  width  parallel  to  the  edge. 

12.  a.  Printing.  A  strip  of  anything  used  for 
measuring  and  regulating  the  length  of  a  page  or 
the  width  of  a  margin.   TO.  Type-founding.  Apiece 
of  hard  wood  or  metal,  variously  notched,  used  to 
adjust  the  dimensions,  slopes,  etc.  of  the  various 
sorts  of  letters. 

1683  MOXON  Mich.  Exerc.  II.  85  The  Face-Gage  is  a 
Square  Notch  cut  with  a  File  into  the  edge  of  a  thin  Plate 
of  Steel,  Iron,  or  Brass.  .There  be  three  of  these  Gages 
made,  for  the  Letters  to  be  cut  on  one  Body.  1841  SAVAGE 
Diet.  Print,  s.  v.,  A  Gauge,  to  regulate  the  margin,  is  used 


,  , 

according  to  the  weight  of  the  Water,  it  sinks  in  to  such  a 
depth  ;  &  so  by  the  degrees  markt  upon  it,  they  know 
how  heavy  the  Water  is.  1763  W.  LEWIS  Commerc.  Philos. 


precisely 

paper.  Ogo  Print.  Trades  Jml.  No.  30.  ijThereisaguage 
both  at  back  and  side  to  ensure  absolute  uniformity  in  fold- 
ing. 1891  JACOBI  Printing  v.  69  The  length  of  a  page  having 
been  determined,  a  gauge  should  be  made  to  the  sue. 

13.  A  contrivance  to  limit  or  regulate  the  penetra- 
tion of  a  cutting  tool. 

(1  Always  used  in  comb,  with  the  name  of  the  tool  with 
which  it  is  used  or  of  the  process  in  which  it  is  employed,  as 
anger-gauge,  boring-gauge,  except  where  the  name  may  be 
supplied  from  the  context.) 

14.  fig.  A  means  of  estimating  or  determining, 
a  test. 

1691  LOCKE  Consiti.  Lower.  Interest  Wits.  1714  II.  31  If 
Money  were. .to  be  had  from  the  Owner  himself,. .it  might 
then  probably  be  had  at  the  Market  Rate,  and  that  Rate  of 
Interest  would  beaconstant  gauge  of  yourTrade  and  Wealth. 
17*8  YOUNG  Love  Fame  iii.  Wks.  (1737)  102  Another  judges 
by  a  surer  gage,  An  author's  principles,  or  parentage.  184* 
EMKKSON  Lect.,  Transcendent.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  292  Besides 
farmers,  sailors,  and  weavers,  there  must  be  a  few  persons 
of  purer  fire  kept  specially  as  gauges  and  meters.  1848 
H.  ROGERS  Ess.  I.  vi  289  A  standard  or  gauge  of  the 
highest  and  subltmest  pitch  to  which  the  unaided  intellect 
of  man  can  aspire.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  iv.  71 
The  impracticability  of  any  equitable  gauge  of  property, 
either  by  testimonial  or  by  enquiry,  has  been_felt.  1884 
Century  Mag.  July  430  The  gauge  of  a  pensioner's  dis- 
ability is  always  his  unfitness  to  do  manual  work. 

III.  15.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  5  b)  gauge- 
mark  ;    (sense   i)  gauge-ring;    gauge-book,  ?a 
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hook  on  star-gauging ;  gauge  box,  brick  (see 
quots.);  gauge-cock  (see  quot.  1849);  gauge- 
concussion,  'the  lateral  rocking  of  railway 
carriages  against  the  rails  *  (Ogilvie) ;  gauge-door 
(see  quot.) ;  gauge-frame  (a)  the  frame  of  a  gauge- 
weir;  (b)  a  frame  used  to  gauge  the  loading  of 
railway  trucks,  so  as  to  limit  it  to  the  size  capable 
of  passing  through  tunnels,  etc. ;  gauge-glass,  a 
strong  glass  tube  attached  to  a  boiler  to  indicate  the 
height  or  agitation  of  the  water  in  it;  gauge- 
knife,  a  knife  with  some  contrivance  for  regulating 
the  amount  cut  off;  gauge -ladder,  -lamp  (see 
quots.) ;  gauge-lathe,  a  lathe  for  turning  work  to 
pattern  or  size,  the  depth  of  cut  being  regulated 
by  a  gauge  or  stop ;  gauge-paddle,  a  paddle  or 
shutter  used  in  a  gauge-weir ;  t  gauge  penny,  a 
ganger's  fee  or  perquisite  ;  gauge-pile,  -pin  (see 
quots.);  f  gauge  pipe  (cf.  gauge-cock\  ;  gauge- 
plate  (see  quot.) ;  gauge-point,  a  point  marked 
on  a  gauging  rod,  slide  rule,  etc.,  to  indicate  the 
diameter  of  a  cylinder  one  inch  high  containing 
a  unit  of  a  given  liquid  measure  ;  also,  the  length 
marked  by  this  point;  gauge-rod,  -saw,  -stuff 
(see  quots.  j ;  gauge- weir,  a  weir  fitted  with 
movable  paddles  or  shutters  (as  distinguished  from 
a  solid  weir) ;  gauge-wheel  vsee  quot.). 

187*  PROCTOR  Ess.  Astron.  iii.  35  Here,  -are  a  few  of  his 
[Sir  John  HerschePs]  notes  respecting  the  lesser  Magel- 
lanic  Cloud  :  they  are  taken  from  the  *Guagebooks.  1874 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech,%  *Gage-box  for  Shingles,  a  box  of 
a  certain  size  in  which  shingles  are  laid  to  form  bunches 
of  a  certain  number.  1880  JEFFERIES  Gf.  Estate  viii.  152 
She  knew  when  the  oven  was  hot  enough  by  the  *gauge- 
brick  :  this  particular  brick  as  the  heat  increased  became 
spotted  with  white,  and  when  it  had  turned  quite  white  the 
oven  was  ready.  1824  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  88 
Acock  to  supply  air  to  the  receiver.,  is  also  employed  as 
a  *gauge-cock.  1838  R.  STEPHENSON  Descr.  S team  Engine 
17  Two  gauge  cocks,  .are  fixed  in  the  side  of  the  fire  box. 
1840  WEALE  Diet.  Archit. ,  Gauge-cocks^  two  or  three  small 
cocks  fixed  in  front  of  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  the  water.  1883 
GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining^  *Gauge-doort  a  wooden  door 
fixed  in  a  mine  in  an  airway  for  regulating  the  supply  of 
ventilation  necessary  for  a  certain  district,  or  number  of 
men,  &c.  1791  R.  MYLNE  Rep.  Thames  <$•  Isis  55  If  weirs 
were  raised  with  *gauge-frames,  the  Water  could  be  penned 
over  all  the  shoals.  1849  WEALE  Diet.  Archit. ,  *Gauge- 
glass,  in  locomotive  engines,  a  strong  glass  tube,  connected 
with  the  boiler  by  two  cocks  attached  to  the  gauge-cock 
pedestal.  1888  Daily  News  29  Dec.  6/3  A  lady. .  was  busily 
engaged  with  a  *gauge  knife  slicing  up  the  puddings  into 
ha'penny  pen'orths.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meck^  *Gage- 
ladder,  a  square  timber  frame  for  raising  the  ends  of 
wheeling  planks  in  excavating.  A  Horsing-block.  1849 
WEALE  Diet.  Archit.)  *Gaut>e-lamp,  in  locomotive  engines, 
a  small  lamp  placed  beside  the  gauge-glass  at  night.  1800 
Hull  Pilot.  Act  22  Two  *guage  marks  to  be  made  and 
fixed  on  the  stem  and  stern.  1795  J.  PHILLIPS  Hist.  Ireland 
Navig.  Add.  66  Not  to  pass  any  lock  unless  the  water  flows 
over  the  waste  wire  or  *gauge  paddle.  1444  Act  23  Hen. 
VI)  c.  15  Le  Roi  ad  ordeigne..que  le  denier  que  est  appelle 
le  *gauge  peny  ne  soit  paie  a  le  Gaugeor  ne  a  ascun  autre 
en  son  noune,  tanque  il  ou  son  deputee  eit  gauge  lez  vinez. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *Gage-pile  (Pile-driving),  a  pre- 
liminary pile  to  mark  the  desired  course.  1891  JACOBI 
Printing-  285  *Gauge  /»«,  small  steel  pins  with  teeth,  for 
securing  the  lay  on  small  platen  machines.  170*  SAVERY 
Miners  Friend  2$  The  design  of  a  Servant  to  do  Mis- 
chief . .  is  easily  discovered  by  those  *Guage  Pipes.  1888 
Lockwood^s  Diet.  Meek.  Engin.t  *Gauge-plate,  an  ad- 
justable plate  fixed  to  shearing,  cropping,  and  cutting-off 
machines,  for  insuring  the  uniform  length  of  short  pieces 
. .  to  be  cut  off.  1721  BAILEY,  *Gauge  Point  of  Solid  Mea- 
sure, is  the  Diameter  of  a  Circle  whose  Area  is  equal  to  the 
solid  Content  of  the  same  Measure.  1807  HUTTON  Course 
Math.  II.  82  On  it  are  marked  WG  at  17.15,  and  AGat  18.95, 
the  wine  and  ale  gage  points.  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc., 
Gauge-point^  is  a  term  used  in  Gauging  to  denote  the  dia- 
meter of  a  cylinder  whose  altitude  is  one  inch,  and  its  con- 
tent equal  to  that  of  a  unit  of  a  given  measure.  1793  *Gauge 
ring  [see  sense  i  above].  1888  Locku'ood's  Diet.  Meek,  Engin^ 
*Gauge-rod>  a  rod  of  iron  from  ?  in.  to  i  in.  in  diameter, 
and  used  for  measuring  the  internal  diameters  of  portions 
of  work  in  cases  where  great  accuracy  is  essential.  1874 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meck.t  *Gage-sa-w,  a  saw  having  an  adjustable 
frame  or  clamp,  which  determines  the  depth  of  kerf.  1813 
P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  372  Mortar,  called  *gauge-stuff, 
consists  of  about  three-fifths  of  fine-stuffand  one  of  Plaster  of 
Paris.  1847  A.  SMEATON^?K//^.^/a«.  120  Gauge  Stuff  is  chiefly 
used  for  mouldings  and  cornices  which  are  run  or  formed  with 
a  wooden  mould.  1791  R.  MYLNE  Rep.  Thames  $  Isis  53 
The  Weir  near  the  Lock  should  be  rebuilt  with  a  "gauge 
Weir.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *Gage-wkeel>  one  attached 
to  the  forward  end  of  a  plow-beam,  to  gage  the  depth  of 
furrow. 

Gauge,  gage  (g^dg),  vl  [a.  ONF.  ganger 
(Central  V.jattger},  related  to  gauge:  see  prec.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  measure  or  measure  off  (a  length 
or  quantity).  Ots.  rare. 

c  14x0  Pallad.  on  ffusb.  i.  208  Too  feet  deep  is  good  for 
corn  tilage,  And  doubil  that  for  treen,  in  depnes  gage.  Ibid. 
xi.  79  Or  euery  tre  a  stryke  of  askes  gage. 

2.  To  ascertain  by  exact  measurement  the  dimen- 
sions, pr&portions,  or  amount  of;  applied  spec,  to 
the  measurement  of  objects  of  standard  size  (e.  g. 
wire,  bolts) ;  also  to  the  measurement  of  fluctuating 
quantities  such  as  rainfall  and  intensity  of  wind. 
In  non-technical  nse,  the  commonest  application  is 
to  the  measurement  of  the  depth  of  a  liquid  content. 
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c  1440  Promp.  Parr.  189/1  Gawgyn  depnesse,  dwu'titior. 
1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cclxix.  399  He  gauged  y" 
depnesse  of  the  dyche  with  a  speare.  a  1547  SURREY  jSuael 
ii.  52  Capys. .  Will'd.  .to.  .bore  and  gage  the  hollow  caues 
uncouth.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676'  331  And  when 
they  gaged  the  foord,  they  found  it  impossible  to  wade 
through.  1618  E.  ELTON  Compl.  Sanct.  Sinner  (1622)  156 
Continually  sounding  and  gaging  the  depth  of  it.  1725 
BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.*  Water-gage^  an  Instrument  to  Gage 
or  Measure  the  Profundity  or  Quantity  of  any  Water. 
1750  [see  GAUGE  sb.  10].  1781  COWPER  Charity  139  Who 
drive  a  loathsome  traffic,  gauge  and  span,  And  buy  the 
muscles  and  the  bones  of  man.  1828  CAHLYLE  Misc.  (1857) 
I.  196  We  are  yet  to  learn  by  what  arts  or  instruments  the 
mind  could  be  so  measured  and  gauged.  1833  J.  HOLLAND 
Manuf.  Metal  III.  347  Wire  is  gauged,  or  the  diameter  of 
each  sort  ascertained,  .by  inserting  it  into  a  nick  filed  in 
the  margin  of  a  steel  plate  containing  a  gradation  of  these 
nicks.  1852  Miss  Fox  Jrnls,  23  Aug.,  In  six  weeks,  .they 
mean  to  begin  gauging  the  heavens.  1853  PHILLIPS  Rivers 
Yorks.  iii.  44,  I  have  gauged  . .  the  river  which  washes  the 
walls  of  York,  and  obtained.. the  quantity  of  water  in  cubic 
feet  per  day.  1875  PROCTOR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  821/2  Gaug- 
ing the  sidereal  system  on  this  principle,  Sir  W.  Herschel 
deduced  the  inference  that  it  is  shaped  like  a  cloven  flat  disc. 
t  b.  To  gauge  a  ship  (see  quot.).  Obs. 

1644  MANWAYRING  Sea-mans  Diet.  s.  v.,  When  we  would 
know  how  much  water  a  ship  drawes  when  she  is  a-floate 
we  stick  a  naile  into  a  pike  or  pole,  and  so  put  it  downe  by 
the  Rudder,  till  this  naile  catch  hold  under  the  Rudder, 
and  this  we  call  gageing  a  ship. 

3.  To  ascertain  the  capacity  or  content  of  (a  cask 
or  similar  vessel)  by  combined  measurement  and 
calculation  (usually  performed  by  the  instrument 
called  a  gauging-rocT). 

[1353  Act  27  Edw.  IIIt  Stat,  I.  c.  8  Que  tous  vins.  .soient 
bient&  loialment  gaugez  par  le  Gaugeour  le  Roi  ou  son 
depute.]  1483  Act  i  Rick.  Ill,  c.  13  All  the  Vessels  of  Wine 
.  .shall,  .be  well  and  truly  gauged  by  the  King's  Gauger. 
i53*-»  Act  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  7  Euery  gaugeour  within  this 
realme  shall  truely  and  effectually,  .gauge  all  the  said., 
barrels.  1391  CW&T.^rr^«(E.E.T.S.)is5  Whiche  wines 
Ralphe  Allen  and  Richard  Broster,  Sheriffes.  .haue  seased 
vpon  as  forfeited,  because  they  were  sold  without,  and 
before  they  were  gauged.  1644  MANWAYRING  Sea-mans 
Diet,  s.v.,  We  are  to  Gage  our  Cask,  that  we  may  see  how 
great  it  is,  or  how  much  is  leaked  out;  which  we  doe  by 
putting  downe  a  stick  at  the  Boong,  and  that,  by  the  wet- 
nesse,  will  shew  how  much  liquour  is  in  it.  171*  ARBUTH- 
NOT  John  Bull  in.  vii,  He  would  slip  into  the  cellar,  and 
gauge  the  casks.  iS^o  CARLYLE  Latter-d,  Pamph.  iii. 
(18721  101  To  break  his  heart  among  poor  mean  mortals, 
gauging  beer  !  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng\  xix.  IV.  483 
They  would  collect  the  customs,  and  gauge  the  beer  barrels. 

absol.     1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill*  210  And  even  the  story 
ran  that  he  could  gauge. 
b.  humorously. 

1589  NASHE  Ded.  to  Greeners  Menaphon  (ArbJ  15  It  is  for 
a  Poet,  to  examine  the  pottle  pottes,  and  gage  the  bottome 
of  whole  gallons.  1600  ROWLANDS  Lett,  Humours  Blood 'vi. 
76  Where  boone  companions  gage  the  pots  apace. 

4.  fig. ;  esp.  to  *  take  the  measure  *  of  (a  person, 
his  character,  etc.). 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  clxxxiv.  1143  What  are 
the  Judgmentes  of  God  ?  Euen  a  deepe  gulfe  vnpossible  to 
be  gaged.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  ii.  11.  208,  I  barre  to 
night,  you  shall  not  gage  me  By  what  we  doe  to  night. 
1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  i.  2  By  these  notes  gage  thy 
heart.  1716  POPE  Ess.  Homers  Battles  in  Iliad  II.  326 
That  artful  Manner  of  taking  Measure  or  (as  one  may  say) 
Gaging  his  Heroes  by  each  other.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg. 
in.  480  He  who,  by  contract,  all  your  paupers  took,  And 
gauges  stomachs  with  an  anxious  look.  1870  E.  PEACOCK 
ft al/  Skirl.  II.  61  She,  on  the  contrary,  was  never  able  to 
gauge  him.  1880  KINGLAKE  Crimea  VI.  xi.  414  Can  they 
gauge  or  record  the  alleviation  of  misery  effected  by  care. 
1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commw.  III.  Ixxxvi.  145  How  is  he  to 
gauge  the  voting  strength  its  advocates  can  put  forth? 

5.  To  render  conformable  to  a  given  standard  of 
measurement   or  dimensions ;   also   to  gauge  up. 
Hencey?^-.  to  set  bounds  to,  to  limit. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxin.  xxiii.  (1609)489,  I  will  myselfe 
limit  and  gage  [L. se modnm  inposituntm\  those  things,  which 
fortune,  occasion  of  the  times,  and  necessitie  have  made 
excessive  and  beyond  all  measure  powerfull.  1601  — Pliny 
I.  129  The  voiage  thither  from  the  foresaid  country  was 
gaged  within  a  lesse  time.  1651-3  J.  BARKER  Art  of  Angling 
8  Gage  your  line,  bait  your  hook.  1678  MOXON  Rfych.  Exerc. 
I.  105  By  these  Screws,  and  the  Rabbet  and  Groove,  your 
work  will  be  evenly  gaged  all  the  way  . .  under  the  edge  of 
the  Iron  Q.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.  Theol.  vii.  i.  (1727)  335 
The  Vanes  as  nicely  gaug'd  on  each  Side  as  made ;  broad 
on  one  Side,  and  narrower  on  the  other.  1788  Trans.  Soc. 
Arts  VI.  200  Two  steel  chaps  to  guage  the  Cutter.  1891 
JACOBI  Printing  vi.  oo  When  formes  are  sent  to  press  or 
machine  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  straight-edging 
after  gauging-up  the  margins. 

b.  spec.  To  cut  or  rub  (bricks  or  stones)  accurately 
to  a  uniform  size. 

1750  LANGLEY  Land.  Prices  130  in  Diet.  Archit.  (1848-52) 
s.v.,  The  workman  must  gauge  and  rub  down  the  red-stock 
bricks,  so  that  every  five  courses  of  them  shall  come  level 
with  every  four  courses  of  place-bricks.  1842-59  GWILT 


shape  required,  or  the  difference  must  be  made  up  by  mortar. 

6.  To  mark  off  or  set  out  (a  measurement  or 
measured  distance^. 

1678  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  I.  79  Gage  another  line  opposite 
to  the  first  gaged  line.  1725  W.  HALKrENNY^w«rf Building 
33  The  Arch  HD  is  drawn  by  gauging  from  the  Arch  GC. 
1873  I.  RICHARDS  W* ood-ivorking  Factories  25  A  strong  line 
may  be  stretched  about  5  feet  from  the  floor  . .  to  gauge  the 
plumb-lines  from.  1879  CasseWs  Teckn.  Educ.lV.  206/1 
The  length  of  the  spokes  is  then  guaged. 


GAUGEBY. 

7.  Plastering.  To  mix  (plaster)  in  the  right  pro- 
portions for  drying  rapidly  or  otherwise. 

i68«  PLOT  Staffordsk.  173  When  they  seel  or  parge  with 
it  [alabaster],  they  wet  it  by  degrees,  which  they  call 
gageing.  1833  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  BuiU.  372  When 
great  expedition  is  required,  the  plasterers  gauge  all  their 
mortar  with  Plaster  of  Paris.  1897  LfJaafl  Builders' 
Price  Bk.  (ed.  18)  255  When  used  as  concrete  it  [Portland 
cement]  has  been  gauged  as  poor  as  10-1 — i-e-  i  part  of 
cement  to  10  of  sand  and  shingle  or  ballast. 

8.  Dressmaking.  To  draw  up  in  a  series  of  parallel 
gatherings.     (See  GAUGING  vbl.  si>.~) 

1881  Miss  BRADDON  Asph.  xix.  210  Dresses— gaged,  and 
puffed  and  pleated.  1883  llyra's  Jrnl.  Aug.,  The  sleeves 
..consist  of  a  lace  puff,  gauged  into  the  snoulder.  1896 
Daily  News  17  Oct.  6/5  The  underbodice  is  in  drawn 
muslin,  gauged  at  the  neck  in  several  rows. 

t  Gauge,  v2  Obs.  rare.-1  [?Cf.  OV.jaugier 
to  break  in  (a  door).]  trans.  ?To  burst  through. 

1583  -T.  STOCKER  tr.  Cm.  Wars  Lmu  C.  in.  1263,  They 
feared  that  the  fielde  bankes  and  ditches  were  not  as 
yet  gawged  and  cut  [orig.  F.  ne  furent  encore  (>crc{\,_  by 
reason  they  saw  not  the  water  come  downe.  Ibid.,  The 
messengers.. had  scene  with  their  owne  eyes  the  gawging 
and  cutting  downe  of  the  field  bankes  or  ditches. 

Gaugeable  (g^'dgab'l),  a.  [f.  GAUGE  z>.l  + 
- ABLE.J  That  may  be  gauged ;  liable  to  be  gauged 
for  excise  duty. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Li.  Nat.  (1852)  6j&  Does  our  God,  as  was 
fabled  of  the  heathen  Jupiter,  distribute  His  mercies  out  of 
a  gaugeable  tun?  1809  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  320/1  The 
right  of  gauging  all  gaugeable  matters  within  the  city. 
1824  Act  5  Geo.  rv,  c.  74  §  25  Vessels  of  wine,  oil,  honey, 
and  other  gaugeable  liquors. 

Ganged,  gaged  (g^d),///.  a.  [f.  GAUGE  ».i 
+  -EDVJ 

1.  Marked  or  measured  with  a  gauge. 

1678  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  I.  79  Work  your  stuff  down  to 
those  two  Gaged  Lines. 

2.  Bricklaying.    Of    bricks:     Cut   or    rubbed 
accurately  to   a  uniform   size.      Gauged  arch,  an 
arch  composed  of  gauged  bricks.    Gauged  work, 
work  in  which  gauged  bricks  are  used. 

i8»3  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  345  The  fine  red  cutting 
bricks  are  used  for  ruled  and  gauged  work.  1836  Penny 
Cycl.  V.  410/1  The  bricks  for  rubbed  or  gauged  arches  are 
cut  with  radiating  lines.  1842-59  GWILT  Archit.  (ed.  4) 
|  1897  It  was  formerly,  .the  practice  to  face  the  front  walls 
of  houses  with  guaged  or  rubbed  bricks.  1848-51  Diet. 
A  rchit.  s.v.,  Gauged  and  rubbed  brickwork.  1851  LAXTON 
Builder's  Price  Bk.  37  Arches ..  Mouldings  in  gauged  and 
cut  malms,  set  in  putty. 

S.  Plastering.  Mixed  in  the  proper  proportions 
for  quick  drying.  Gauged  stuff  =  gauge-stuff  (see 
GAUGE  sb.  1 5). 

1848-52  Diet.  Archit.  s.v.  Gauged  stuff,  Lath  plastered, 
floated,  and  set  with  gauged  putty  appears  in  the  price  books 
between  1830  and  1840. .  Mortar  mixed  with  roman  cement  to 
accelerate  the  drying  of  the  brickwork  is  also  called  gauged 
mortar.  1897  Laxtons  Builders'  Price  Bk.  (ed.  18)  253 
Coarse  plaster  [is  used]  principally  for  what  is  called 
'  gauged  work '. 

4.  Dressmaking.     (Cf.  GAUGE  v.  8.) 

1896  Daily  News  17  Oct.  6/5  The  long  sleeves  arc  also  in 
gauged  muslin. 

5.  Of  a  weir :  Fitted  with  movable  paddles  or 
shutters. 

1791  Rep.  Navig.  Thames  f;  Isis  Estim.  3  At  Shifford's 
Wear,  a  new  Pound  Lock,  a  new  gauged  Wear  and  Cut, 
raising  Banks,  &c.  / 1200. 

Ganger  (g^'dss.:)-  Forms:  6  gagier,  gau- 
geo(u)r,  7  gawger,  -eo(u)r,  gaudger,  gajor,  6-8 
gager,  9  guager,  5-  gauger.  [a.  AF.  gaugeour, 
agent-n.  f.  gauger  GAUGE  z;.1] 

I.  One  who  gauges,  in  senses  of  the  vb. ;  esp.  in 
sense  3,  an  exciseman. 

'483,  1531  [see  GAUGE  w.l  3].  1541  RECORDE  Gr.  Artet 
(1575)  206  How  they  do  differ  daily  from  their  iust  measure, 
y»  Gagiers  can  tell  you  better  than  I.  1608  R.  NORTON  tr. 
StevMs  Disme  B  iij  b,  To  Land-Meaters,  Gaudgers,  Stereo- 
meters  in  generall.  1668  AT.  Riding  Rec.  VI.  125  Gajor  to 
His  Majesty  for  the  duty  of  Excise.  1702  Lund.  Gaz.  No. 


English  gangers  and  supervisors  . .  have  taen  up  the  trade 
of  thievery  over  the  heads  of  the  native  professors.  1887 
STEVENSON  Undrrmoods  \.  ii,  The  gauger  walked  with 
willing  foot  And  aye  the  gauger  played  the  flute. 

jfig.  1856  R.  A.  VAUCHAN  Mystics  (1860)  1. 181  Entertained 
my  jovial  guager  of  monks'  bellies  with  the  best  cheer 
I  had.  1874  WHITTIER  Hum.  Sacr.  v,  Calm  gauger  of  the 
swelling  tide  Of  mortal  agony  and  fear. 

t  2.  One  who  sells  liquor.   Obs.  rare-'. 

1:1610  in  GutchCW/.  C~Kr.II.  14  That  no  Tipler  or  Gauger 
sell  by  other  measure  than  by  gallon,  pottel  [etc.]. 

3.  A  gauging  instrument,  a  measure. 

1580  BABINGTON  Exp.  Lord's  Prayer  ( 1596)  200  As  with 
a  gager  he  gageth  them  by  those  blessings.  1612  WOODALL 
Surf,  Mate  Wks.  (16531  314  This  Instrument,  the  Trafine 
. .  needeth  no  rule  or  gager.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
Gauger . .  an  instrument  used  by  leather  cutters. 

Hence  Oau-gership,  the  office  of  a  ganger. 

1881  Nation  (N.  V.)  XXXIII.  i  Because  he  does  not 
satisfy  them  with  collectorships,  gaugerships,  and  consulates. 

t  Gau'gery.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7  gaudgerie. 
[f.  GAUGE  v.i  +  -KKT.  In  AF.  gaugcrie.]  The 
action  or  process  of  gauging. 

1608  R.  NORTON  tr.  Slevin's  Disme  Div,  Gaudgerie  is 
Stereometric  . .  but  . .  all  Stereometric  is  not  Gaudgerie. 
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GAUGING. 

Gauging,  gaging  vg^'dsin),  vbl.  sb.  [f. 
GAUGE  t;.1  +  -ING1?] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vh.  GAUGE  in  various  senses  ; 
esp.  the  action  or  method  of  determining  by  actual 
measurement  the  capacity  of  a  vessel  or  the 
amount  contained  in  it. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pai-v.  189/1  Gawgynge  of  depenesse, 
dimemioHcttia.  157°  DEE  Math.  Pref.  16  Of  Wine  .  .  or 
Ale  vessels,  &c..  the  Measuring,  commonly  .  .  is  called 
Gaging.  1661  MARVELL  Corr.  xxiv.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  60 
Your  Patent  for  the  gaging  of  wines.  1665  Phil.  Trans. 
I.  65  For  the  Figure  of  the  Tool  in  that  way  is  presently 

itiated  by  the  working  of  the  Glass,  and  without  much 

aging  will  not  do  any  thing  considerable.     1743  Loud,  ff 

ountry  Brew.  n.  (ed.  2)  127  A  moving  Consideration  to  an 
Officer  to  take  Care  of  oppressing  the  Subject  with  Over- 
charges in  Gaging.  1867  Jrnl.  K.  A$ric.  Soc.  Ser.  n.  III. 
n.  476  Numerous  gaugings  and  samplings  of  the  sewage  .  . 
have  been  undertaken. 

b.  The  gauged  part  (of  a  thing),  rare-1.  (Cf. 
GAUGE  v.i  5.) 

»7»5  W'  HALFPENNY  Sound  Building  56  The  two  Gaugings 
of  the  Bow  A  are  let  into  two  level  Pieces  on  each  side  the 
Puppet-head. 

2.  Coal-mining.    (See  quot.) 

1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Gaging,  a  small  em- 
bankment  or  heap  of  slack  or  rubbish,  made  at  the  entrance 
to  a  heading,  &c.,  as  a  means  of  fencing  it  off. 

3.  Needlework.    (See  quot.  1882.) 

i88j  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet,  Needlework,  Gauging 
or  Gaging,  a  terra  applied  to  a  series  of  close  parallel 
runnings,  which  are  all  drawn  up  so  as  to  make  the  material 
between  them  set  full  by  gatherings.  1893  GEORGIANA  HILL 
Hist.  Eng.  Dress  II.  248  Sleeves  made  with  several  small 
puffs  and  gaugings.  1896  Daily  News  6  June  8/4  The 
blouse  is  pink  silk  muslin,  with  a  few  gaugings  across  the 
chest  to  keep  the  folds  in  order. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  gauging-  line,  a  graduated 
line  for  gauging  casks,  drawn  on  a  gauging-rod  or 
slide-rule  ;  gauging-rod,  an  exciseman's  instrument 
on  the  principle  of  the  slide-rule  for  measuring  the 
capacity  or  contents  of  a  cask  or  other  vessel  ; 
gauging-rule,  -ruler,  -stick  =  prec. 

1656  H.  PHILLIPS  Purch.  Pott.  (1676)  171  How  to  make  this 
*Gauging-line,  andto  set  it  upon  a  Gauging-Rod.  1570  J  .  DEE 
Math.  Pref.  Aiiijb,  Bydueapplyingof\.*Gagingrod  lorsuch 
like  instrument)  to  the  Length,  Plaine,  or  Solide  measured, 
to  be  certified,  either  of  the  length,  perimetry,  or  distance 
lineall.  1635  SIR  C.  CAVENDISH  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men 
^  I.  22,  I  thank  you  .  .  for  the  way  of  calculating  the 


divisions  of  your  guaging  rod.  1809-1*  MAR.  EDGEWORTH 
Absentee™,  And  the  gauging-rod  even  !  who  fears  it?  1807 
HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  82  On  it  are  marked  . .  the  wine 
and  ale  gage  points,  to  make  this  instrument  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  *gaging  rule.  1656  H.  PHILLIPS  Purch.  Pott. 
(1676)  162  These  *Gauging  Rulers  are  made  by  Mr.  Hayes. 
1789  "Gauging  stick  [see  EXCISEMAN). 

Gauk,  var.  GAWK. 

Gaul  (g§l)>  *&•  and  a.  [f.  Gaul  (the  name  of 
the  country  ,  a.  F.  Gaule,  an  adoption  (phono- 
logically  obscure)  of  L.  Gallia,  f.  Gall-us  a  Gaul.] 
A.  sb.  a.  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Gaul;  also, 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  an  individual  of  the 
'  Gallic '  people  or  race,  as  distinguished  from 
other  peoples  inhabiting  Gaul.  b.  Usedfoet.  and 
humorously  for  :  A  Frenchman  (cf.  the  similar  use 
of  Gaul  for  '  France',  GALMC  for  '  French  "). 

[1563  WINZET  tr.  Vincentius  (title',  Vincentius  Lirinensis 
of  the  natioun  of  Gallis.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Greatness  of 
Kingd.  (Arb.l  485  The  Galls,  Germans,  etc.]  1630  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Wks.  in  112(124)  Where  many  a  Mounsieur  of 
the  gallant  Gaules,  Vnnat'rally  was  slaine  in  ciuill  braules. 
1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  9  The  Gauls  were  wont  often  to 
pass  over  into  Britain,  to  be  instructed  by  the  Druids.  1698 
DRYDEN  Ep.  to  Motteux  40  Let  thine  own  Gauls  condemn 
thee,  if  they  dare.  1705  ADDISON  Campaign  54  Delightful 
stream  [the  Moselle),  had  Nature  bid  her  fall  In  distant 
Climes,  far  from  the  perjur'd  Gaul.  1856  EMERSON  Eng. 
Traits,  Race  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  27  They  [the  Normans]  had 
lost  their  own  language,  and  learned  the  barbarous  Latin  of 
the  Gauls.  1886  M.  F.  SHELDON  tr.  Flaubert's  Salammbo  4, 
Gauls,  with  their  long  hair  coiled  up  on  the  top  of  their  heads, 
t  B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul,  Gallic.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  87  Seas  . .  betweene  it  [Sequana) 
and  Pyrenaeus,  the  Gaule  Ocean.  1606  —  Sneton.  22  He 
left  Commentaries  also  of  his  owne  Acts,  to  wit,  as  touching 
the  Gaule-warre,  and  the  Ciuill  warre  with  Pompeius. 

Gaulding :  see  GAUHN. 

Gaul(e :  see  GALL. 

Gaulic  (gg'Kk),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  GAUL  sb. 
+  -ic.]  =GALLIC<Z.I  a. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  21  The  Gaulike  Luca  or 
League,  conteineth . .  iust  so  many  paces.  £1645  HOWELL 
Lett._  (1650)  I.  457  There  be  divers  old  Gaulick  words  yet 
remaining  in  the  French,  which  are  pure  British.  1844  Miss 
COSTELLO  Beam.  If  Pyrenees  I.  99  Numerous  treasures  of 
Gaulic  and  Roman  and  Middle-age  art.  1846  H.  TORRENS 
Mil  Lit.  f,  Hist.  I.  166  The  old  Gaulic  habit  of  using  the 
heavy  wains  of  the  army  as.  .a  rallying  point. 

Gaulin  (gg'lin).  Jamaica.  Also  8  gaulding, 
9  gawling.  A  kind  of  egret. 

a  1705  RAY  Synops.Avium  (1713)  189  Ardea  alba  major 
nostras.  I  he  largest  White  Gaulding  ..Ardea  cxruleo- 
nifra.  The  Black  or  Blew  Gaulding.  1715  SLOANF.  Jamaica 
II.  314^  The  largest  white  Gaulding.  Hid.  315  The  Black 
Gaulding,  or  blue  Gaulding.  1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  70 
The  Dark-coloured  Gaulding  . .  The  whole  bird  is  of  the 
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is  seldom  seen  in  this  island.     1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica 
478  The  grey  crested  Gaulding.  1847  Gosst  Birds  Jamaica 
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335,  I  have  observed  in  June,  the  white  forms  of  many 
Gaulins  studding  the  verdant  meadows.     1870  Gd.  Words 
June  381  A  slate-blue  heron,  or  gawling,  as  they  call  him 
here,  rose  lazily  off  a  dead  bough. 
Gaulish,  vgg'lif),  a.  (sb.}     [f.  GAUL  sb.  +  -ISH.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Gauls. 
Also  used  (cliietiy poet,  or  humorous)  for:  French. 

1659  B.  HARRIS  ParivaPs  Iron  Age  i  That  Gaulish 
Hercules  [K.  Henry  IV  of  France).  1755  JOHNSON,  Gal- 
liard  (gaillard,  French;  imagined  to  be  derived  from 
the  Gaulish  ard,  genius,  and  gay).  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers 
Trav.  (1760)  I.  448  Not  only  in  the  old  Gaulish  language, 
but  also  in  the  Netherlands.  1766  SMOLLETT  Trao.  24^6 
Carracalla  was  the  name  of  a  Gaulish  vestment  which  this 
prince  affected  to  wear.  1830  LYELL  Priuc.  Geol.  I.  19  It 
was  a  dogma  of  the  Gaulish  Druids  that  the  universe  was 
immortal.  1845  GRAVES  Rom.  Law  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  755/1 
The  destruction  of  monuments  consequent  upon  the  Gaulish 
invasion. 

B.  sb.  The  language  of  the  Gauls. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  i.  i.  §  3.  4  The  old  Gaulish,  or 
'  in  Wai 


(N.  Y.)  12  Jan.  32/3  In  Gaulish  the  word  would  not  be 
1  Allobroga  '. 

Ganlt  (g^lt),  sb.  Geol.  Also  6  galte,  8-9  golt, 
gait.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  cf.  OSw.  gait  neut.  of 
galder  adj.,  barren.] 

1.  (See  quot.  1833.)     Aho  gault  day. 

1575  TURBERV.  Venerie  186  In  grounde  that  is  harde  to 
dygge  as  in  galte  clay  and  stonye  grounde.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  Ituiia  ft  P.  332  The  Element..  vegetates,  and  takes 
upon  it  the  Nature  of  Minerals,  Stones,  Gaults.  or  Clay. 
1766  Phil.  Tratis.  LVI.  12  This  stratum  of  gravel  is  .  .  sur- 
rounded with  a  bed  of  very  dark  blue  golt.  1807  VANCOUVER 
Agric.  Devon  (1813}  285  note.  The  bottom  of  this  drain  was 
formed  of  a  retentive  clay  or  gault.  1833  LYELL  Princ. 
Geology  III.  Gloss.  69  Gault,  a  provincial  name  in  the  east 
of  England  for  a  series  of  beds  of  clay  and  marl,  the 
geological  position  of  which  is  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  greensand.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  I.  339  Chalk  marl  and  gait  are  the  strata  which 
appear  immediately  under  the  lower  chalk  and  occupy  a 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  hills.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text- 
bk.  Geol.  xviii.  337  The  argillaceous  strata  ..  known  by  the 
provincial  term  '  gault  '  or  golt  '. 

2.  Comb.  :  gault-mill. 

1889  Athenxum  No.  3244.  883/1  Urchins  who,  like  horses 
in  a  gault-mill,  trotted  beneath  the  structure  in  a  circle  and 
pushed  it  round. 

Gault  (g^lt),  v.  dial.  [f.  prec,  sb.]  a.  trans. 
To  cover  (soil)  with  clay  obtained  from  the  sub- 
soil. b.  intr.  To  dig  gault  for  embankments. 

Hence  Gatrlting  vbl.  sb.  Also  Gaulter,  a 
labourer  who  digs  gault. 

1851  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  of  Farm  §  2124  (ed.  2)  The  process 


of  gaulting  or  claying  the  soil.  1885  Instr.  to  Census  Clerks 
86  Clay  Banksman,  Clay  Miner  .  .  Gaulter.  1893  BARING- 
GOULD  Cheap-Jack  Z.  II.  30,  Gangers,  ctayers,  bankers, 
gaulters.  Ibid.  48  How  should  I  be  paid  for  my  gaulting  ? 


and  without  gaulting  there  can  be  no  banking. 

I!  Gaultheria  (g$>lbla-ria\  [mod.L.,  f.  name 
of  M.  Gaultier,  a  Canadian  botanist.]  A  genus  of 
evergreen  aromatic  plants  (N.O.  Ericaceae).  The 
plant  Gaultheria  procumbens,  known  in  the  U.S. 
as  Wintergreen,  yields  a  volatile  oil,  used  in  the 
pharmacopoeia,  called  gaultheria  oil. 

1848  in  CRAIG.  1859  Fownes"  Chem.  527  Gaultheria  oil  is 
isomeric  with  anisic  acid.  1876  GROSS  Dis.  Bladder  49 
Emulsion,  prepared  with  gum  Arabic,  loaf-sugar,  and  oil 
of  gaultheria.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Peru-v.  Bark  140 
Above  the  tambo  there  was  a  small  thicket  of  gaultherias. 

Gaulty(g^lti),a.  In  qnots.  galty.  [?f.  GAULT 
+  -Y1.  Cf.  GOUTY  and  GALLY.]  (See  quots.) 

1790  SIR  J.  CULLUM  Hist.  Hawsted  <y  Hard-wick  iii.  in 
Bibt.  Topogr.  Brit.  V.  171  Sand^alls,  spots  of  sand  in  a 
field  where  water  oozes  :  and  lands  where  such  spots  are 
frequent,  are  called  galty  lands.  18*3  MOOR  Suffolk  Words, 
Galty,  wet,  boggy,  clayey  land.  1841  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac. 
II.  11.263  If  the  shoulders  of  the  drain  give  way  in  a  gravelly 
or  galty  place,  bushes  or  stubble  are  placed  under  the  turf. 

Gaum  (g§m),  v.1  Oiis.  exc,  dial.  Also  7  goam. 
trans.  To  handle,  esp.  in  some  improper  fashion. 

1656  R.  FLETCHER  Martial  etc.  230  Each  Lad  took  his 
Lass  by  the  fUl,  And  when  he  bad  squeez'd  her,  and  gaum'd 
her  untill  The  fat  of  her  face  ran  down  like  a  mill  He  [etc.). 
1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  Goam,  to  grasp,  or  clasp,  n  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Gaum,  see  Paume  [  =  to  palm  (a 
die,  etc.)].  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Convers.  ii .  Wks.  (ed.  Faulkner, 
Dublin)  VI.  331  Don't  be  mauming  and  gauming  a  Body 
so.  [Differently  in  other  edd.)  Can't  you  keep  your  filthy 
Hands  to  your  self?  1886  Chester  Gloss.,  Gawm.,  to  grasp 
in  the  hand.  1894  S.  £.  Wares.  Gloss.,  Gaum,  to  handle 
articles  in  a  manner  calculated  to  damage  or  mar  their 
appearance. 

Gaum  (ggm),  K.2  [Cf.  GOME  sb.  =COOM  s62  4.] 
trans.  To  smear  with  a  sticky  substance  ;  to  daub 
(something  sticky)  on  a  surface. 

(11796  PEGGE  Derbicisms  n.  'E.  D.  S.^  102  Gawm'd, 
smeared.  1824  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  II.  120  Hope  it  won't  clog 


heads.  188$  Af/u'n&uw  No.  2885.  102  The  greater  part  of 
the  interior  was  gaumed  with  shellac  in  solution. 

Gaum  (ggm),  v.3  dial.  intr.  To  stare  vacantly. 

1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  s.  v,  Goam,  We  pronounce  it 
gaum  or  gauve,  and  speak  it  of  persons  that  unhandsomely 
gaze  or  look  about  them  1839  Cumbld.  >,  Westmld.  Dial. 
72  A  body  knaas  belter  haw  tae  carry  thersel  when  they  er 
amang  gentlefowk :  yan  leaks  nit  quite  sae  gawmin.  1877 


GAUNT. 

ffolderness  Gloss.,  Gaium,  to  stare  vacantly.   1887  S.  Chesk. 
Gloss.,  Gawmin,  foolish,  awkward,  rash. 
Gaum,  dial,  form  of  GOME,  notice. 
Gaumbisoun,  var.  GAMBKSUN. 
Gaumeril,  var.  GOMKKIL. 

Gau'mleSS,  a.  dial.  Also  gawm(b)less. 
[f.  gaum  ,dial.)  =  GOME  notice,  understanding  + 
-I.KSS.]  Wanting  sense,  or  discernment. 

c  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Lane.  Dialect  Wks.  (186., 
55,  I  steart  like  o  Wilcat,  on  wur  welly  gawmless.  1845 
E.  BRONTE  Wntlurmt  Heights  xxi,  Did  I  ever  look  so 
stupid:  so  'gaumless'  as  Joseph  calls  it?  1861  WAUGH 
Birtle  Cartels  Tale  19  Eh,  thae  greyt  gawmbless  foo  ' 
Wheer  arto  for  up  theer  !  1881  '  BASIL'  Lave  the  Debt  iii, 
You  lazy,  idle,  gaumless  good-for-nowt ! 

Gau'm-like,  a.  dial.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LIKE.] 
Having  an  intelligent  look. 

1863  MRS.  GASKELL  Sylvia's  L.  II.  21  She  were  a  poor, 
friendless  wench .  .but  honest  and  gaum-like. 

Gaumy  (gg'mi),  a.  rare.  [Cf.  GAUM  v.*]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  daub  or  smear. 

1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.,  Gaumy,  gummy;   sticky.     1888 
Athenxum  25  Feb.  250/3  It  shows  \Vilkie  designing  with 
admirable  vigour,  but  the  execution  is  vicious  and  l  gaumy '. 
Gaun,  Sc.  f.  going,  ppl.  of  gae  :  see  Go  v. 
t  Gaunce,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~".    [Cf.  K.  jancer  of 
the  same  meaning  (only  in  Palsgr.).]     (See  quot.) 
1530  PALSGR.  561/2,  I  gawance  [sic]  a  horse  up  and  downe 
upon  the  stones  and  make  hyiu  gambalde  and  flynge,  .?'• 
pourbondis.    And  you  gaunce  your  horse  up  and  downe 
thus  [etc.]. 

Gauncely'e,  Gaunch,  var.  GANSKL,  GANCH. 
Gaundies,  -ise,  obs.  ff.  JAUHDICB. 
Gaundre,  obs.  form  of  GANDER. 
Gaunsellie,  var.  GANSEL.  Obs. 
Gaunt  (g§nt,  gaut),  a.    Forms  :  5  gawnt(e,  6 
ga(u)nte,  6-7  gant,  6-  gaunt.     [Of  unknown 
origin:    Prof.  Skeat   compares  Norw.  gaud  thin 
pointed  stick,  tall  thin  man  (Aasen),and  Sw.  dial. 
gunk  a  lean  and  nearly  starved  horse  (Rietz). 

All  other  words  in  -aunt  (exc.  flaunts  are  of  Fr.  origin. 
The  prevailing  early  use  might  suggest  that  the  word  was 
a  graphic  adoption  of  goat  =  OF.  gent,  GENT,  elegant.] 

fl.  In  favourable  or  neutral  sense  :  Slim,  slender, 
not  fat.  06s. 

i  1440  Promp.  Para.  189/1  Gawnt  or  lene,  maciolentns 
(sic).  Gawnte  or  swonge  (A',  or  slendyr),  gracilis.  1546  St. 
Paters  Hen.  VI II,  XI.  230  The  King  ..  was  nothing  so 
lusty  nor  so  gaunte,  when  I  saw  him  last,  as  He  is  nowe  . . 
I  wold  not  haue  beleved  He  had  byne  in  so  good  case  as  He 
is  nowe,  if  I  had  not  sene  Him  myself.  1540  LATIMER  s/A 
Serai,  be/.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  154  Sodaynelye,  she  was  gaunte 
agayne  [after  childbirth).  1577  B.  GOOCE  fferestach's 
Husk,  in.  (1586)  154  b,  The  Dogge  that  is  for  the  folde, 
must  neither  be  so  gaunt  nor  swift  as  the  Grayhounde,  nor 
so  fatte  nor  heavy  as  the  masty.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  152 
They  who  feed  ouermuch,  and  desire  to  be  gant  and  slender 
. .  ought  to  forbear  drinking  at  meales.  1657  W.  COLES  A  Jam 
itt  Edex  cl.  229  It  [groundsell]  is  much  used  to  be  given  to 
tome  Rabbets  when  they  are  pot-bellyed  . .  to  make  them 
gaunt  and  healthfull.  1684  R.  H.  School  Recreat.  10  If  you 
would  chube  a  swift,  light  Hound .  .he  ought  to  have  a  slender 
Head,  .broad  Back,  gaunt  Belly,  small  Tail,  .and  in  fine,  of 
a  Grey-hound-like  make,  1690  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2572/4  One 
light  grey  Mare,  comes  7,  about  15  hands,  a  gant  Body. 
1703  THORESBY  Let.  to  Ray  (E.  D.S.),  Gant,  lusty,  hearty 
and  healthful.  [Cf.  quot.  1546  above.)  1736  PEGGK  Kcnti- 
cisms  (E.D.S.),  Gant,  of  a  greyhound,  or  a  racehorse,  being 
thin  in  the  flanks.  [1848  THACKERAY  Van.  fair  ML  He  was 
quite  well  (though  as  gaunt  as  a  greyhound)  before  they 
reached  the  Cape.] 

2.  Abnormally  lean,  as  from  hunger ;  haggard- 
looking  ;  tall,  thin,  and  angular  in  appearance. 

c  I44o[see  i).  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxiii.  (1887)  u<i 
If  the  colour  begin  to  faint,  or  the  bodie  to  be  gaunt.  1593 
SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  n.  i.  74  Oh  how  that  name  befits  my 
composition :  Old  Gaunt  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  being  old. 
Ibid.  82  Gaunt  am  1  for  the  graue,  gaunt  as  a  graue.  1639 
G.  DANIEL  Ecclus.  xiii.  59  For  what  Alliance,  what  relation 
Hath  the  gant  Wolfe  w'h  the  Innocent  Lamb  t  1697  DRYDEX 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  144  Gaunt  are  his  Sides,  and  sullen  is  his 
Face.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  ii,  His  tall,  gaunt,  awkward 
bony  figure,  attired  in  a  thread-bare  suit  of  black.  1882 
OUIDA  Maremma  I.  17  A  tall  gaunt  woman  with  blue  eyes 
and  snow-white  hair. 

fig.  1809  HEBER  Palestine  261  Wide-wasting  plague, 
gaunt  famine,  mad  despair. 

b.  Hungry,  greedy,  ravenous,  rare. 

1746  SMOLLETT  Reproof  125  Gorg'd  with  our  plunder,  yet 
still  gaunt  for  spoil,  Rapacious  Gideon  fastens  on  our  isle. 

3.  trans/.  Of  inanimate  things :  Grim  or  desolate 
of  aspect ;  •)•  (of  a  sound),  suggestive  of  desolation. 

1814  Prophetess  I.  v,  Like  the  gaunt  echo  of  a  hollow  tomb. 
1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  i,  I  had,  ever  before  me,  the 
gaunt  suits  of  mail  with  their  ghostly  silent  air— the  faces 
all  awry.  1871  BESANT  &  RICE  Ready  Money  Mortiboy  t, 
Mortiboy's  parlour  is  a  gaunt  cold  room.  1874  MAHAFFY 
Sac.  Life  Greece  xi.  349  Human  art  has  been  thrust . .  even 
into  hostility  with  our  stern  and  gaunt  devoutness.  1876 
T.  HARDY Ethelberta(\t,y*  93, 1  am  at  present .  .surrounded 
by  gaunt  realities.  1886  HALL  CAINE  Sm  o/Hagar  11.  xiv, 
Paul  walked  among  the  naked  trees  of  the  gaunt  wood  at 
the  foot  of  Coledale. 

4.  Comb.,  as  gaunt-bellied,  -looking  adjs.. 

1619  GAULE  Holy  Madn.  324  Is  he  not  mostly  . .  Gaunt 
belly  d.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xi.  70  Mounds  of  ice.  .split 
into  high  towers  and  gaunt-looking  pyramids. 

Hence  G-au  nted  a.,  made  lean  ormeagre ;  starved. 


GAUNTER. 

not  fast  ..but  when  properly  'gaunted',  few  horses  can 
eaten  a  Gray  Wolf. 

Gaunt :  see  GANT. 

t  Gaunter.  Obs,  rare—1,  [a.  F.  gantier,  f. 
aunt  glove.]  A  glover  or  glove-maker. 

1415  in  York  Myst.  Introd.  20  Gaunters  (glossed  fry 
Glovers). 

Gauntlet  (gantlet,  ga-ntlet),  s6.1  Forms:  5 
gantelet,gauntelote,5-6gauntelette,6ga^u)nt- 
lett,  7  gantlet,  5-  gauntlet,  [a.  Y.gantelet,  dim. 
olgant  (OF.  also  guant,  want]  glove  =  Sp.  guante, 
fg.guante  (gauntlet),  It.  guanto,  med.L.  gantus, 
wantiis.  The  word  is  app.  of  Teut.  origin,  though 
found  only  in  Scand.  as  ON.  vptt-r  (:— OTeut. 
*ivantu-z).  dim.  vett-lingr,  OSw.  vanter,  Sw.  Da. 
vante.  MDu.  want  is  prob.  from  OF. 

Noreen  suggests  that  the  root  may  be  related  to  ON. 
vinda,  OE.  ivindan  to  wind,  by  an  interchange  of  t  and  d 
(=orig.  d,  dh)  dating  from  the  Indo-Eur.  period.] 

1.  A  glove  worn  as  part  of  mediaeval  armour, 
usually  made  of  leather,  covered  with  plates  of  steel. 

ri4*o  LYDG.  Assemb.  Gods  346  Mynerue  . .  All  in  curas 
clad,  Gauntlettes  on  hyr  handys.  1484  CAXTON  Chivalry  64 
The  knyght  with  his  gauntelotes  handleth  more  surely  the 
spere  or  his  swerd.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  377  He.  .cast 
away  his  Gauntlets,  and  his  sworde  to  make  him  the  lighter. 
1658  COKAINE  Trapfnlin  in.  ii,  These  hands,  that  wont  to 
wave  a  dreadful  sword,  Instead  of  iron  gauntlets  now  must 
wear  Perfum'd  gloves  !  1762  HOOLE  Tnsso  xi.  295  Wing'd 
with  speed,  the  vengeful  arrow  flew  :  Swift  thro'  his  better 
hand  it  held  its  course,  Nor  could  the  steely  gauntlet  stop 
the  force.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  vi,Iamnottheman..to 
disparage  the  glover's  mystery  ..  I  am  myself  a  maker  of 
gauntlets.  1860 TYNDALL  (?/<«•.  i.ii.  20  The  glacier  resembles 
a  vast  gauntlet,  of  which  the  gorge  represents  the  wrist. 

b.  used  for  CESTUS  2. 

1697  DRYDEN  dSneid  v.  88  The  strong  with  Iron  Gauntlets 
arm'd  shall  stand,  Oppos'd  in  Combat  on  the  yellow  Sand. 
,700  —  Pal.  ^  Arc.  in.  looi  Who  naked  wrestled  best.  .Or 
who  with  gauntlets  gave  or  took  the  foil.  1886  LEWIS  & 
SHORT  Lat.  Diet.,  Caesttts  ..a  gauntlet,  boxing  glove  for 
pugilists. 

c.  To    cast    (out),  fling   out  or  down,  throw 
(down)  the  gauntlet  (=  F.jeftr  le  gant) :  to  give 
a  challenge,  from  the  mediaeval  custom  of  throwing 
down  a  glove  or  gauntlet  in  challenging  an  oppo- 
nent :  cf.  GAOE  sb.1  2.     To  pick  up,  to  take  up, 
to  gather  (rare)  the  gauntlet :  to  accept  a  challenge 
(F.  relever  leganf) ;  to  undertake  the  defence  of  a 
person  or  opinion. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  7/7(1809)  376  Makynge  a  pro- 
clamacion,  that  whosoeuer  would  saie  that  kynge  Richard 
was  not  lawefully  kynge,  he  woulde  fighte  with  hym  at  the 
vtteraunce,  and  threwe  downe  his  gauntlet.  1590  NASHE 
Pasquits  Apol.  I.  D  iv  b,  I  cast  them  my  Gauntlet,  take  it  vp 
who  dares.  1632  HEYWOOD  ist  Pt.  Iron  Age  n.  Wks.  1874 
III.  297  See'st  thou  not  ^acides  Dart  emmulous  lookes  on 
Kingly  Diomed,  Least  hee  should  stoope  to  take  his  Gantlet 
vp.  1641  HINDE  J.  Bruen  Ixi.  205  And  casting  out  as  it  were, 
his  gantlet  of  defiance,  .he  challengeth  them  all.  1647  WARD 
Simp.  Cooler  72  Yee  that  fling  out  the  gantlet  to  him  that 
calls  you  Coward.  1784  Kirns  Biof.  Brit.  III.  Corrig  & 
Add.s.v.  Bentley,T\us  [challenge]the  Poet  communicated  to 
some  of  his  military  friends ;  two  or  three  of  whom . .  took  up 
the  gauntlet.  1806  SURR  Winter  in  Lond.  (ed.  3)  II.  204  The 
duchess  of  Drinkwater  appeared  upon  the  field  of  fashion, 
and  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  Belgrave.  1851 
GALLENGA/IVZ/)'  363  This  was  a  declaration  of  war  to  Mazzini, 
and  he  was  not  slow  in  gathering  the  gauntlet  thus  wantonly 
thrown.  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  II.  Ixvii.  249  [She] 
had  thrown  down  her  gauntlet  to  him,  and  he  had  not  been 
slow  in  picking  it  up.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii. 
146  The  commons  at  once  took  up  the  gauntlet. 

2.  In  recent  use  :  A  stout  glove,  covering  part 
of  the  arm  as  well  as  the  hand,  used  in  driving  or 
riding,  fencing,  wicket-keeping,  etc. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Gauntlet,  a  long  glove,  worn 
by  fadies  or  soldiers.  1865  Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  Feb.  140 
Her  fur-trimmed  driving-jacket  showed  a  piquant  figure— 
her  white  gauntlets  a  shapely  little  hand.  1872-6  VOYLE 
&  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  160/2  A  leather  gauntlet 
is  now  used,  in  place  of  gloves,  by  the  household  cavalry. 
1891  W.  G.  GRACE  in  Outdoor  Games  ft  Remat.  ^  Brown 
.  .is  going  to  keep  wicket ;  his  gauntlets,  or  wicket-keeping 
gloves,  are  in  his  hand. 
b.  The  part  of  a  glove  intended  to  cover  the 

wrist. 

1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework  s.v.  Gloves, 
Thick  white  'wash  leather'  gloves,  with  gauntlets,  are 
worn  by  the  Life  Guards. 

o.  Surf.  'A  sort  of  bandage  which  envelops 
the  hand  and  fingers  like  a  gauntlet  or  glove' 
(Ogilvie). 

1 3.  The  plant  Campanula  Trachelium.  [So  F. 
gantelet.]  Obs.  rart. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  v.  xxxv.  596  The  Marians  Violet  and 
the  Gauntelet.  .are  also  of  the  Icindes  of  Rampions. 

4.  Naut.  '  A  rope  round  the  ship  to  the  -lower 
yard-arms,  for  drying  scrubbed  hammocks' 
(Adm.  Smyth).  [Perh.  a  distinct  word.] 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gauntlet-cuff',  -gatherer, 
-glove,  grasp  ;  also  f  gauntlet- work,  ?  imbricated 
plates. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  l.  9  A  Louse  appears  the  big- 
nesse  of  a  large  Crecket,  with  three  legs  on  either  side,  and 
two  horns  in  the  Snout,  all  transparent  and  of  Gauntlet- 
work,  having  here  and  there  hairs  and  bristles.  1815  SCOTT 
Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  xv,  The  axe-shaft,  with  its  brazen  clasp,  Was 
shiver'd  in  the  gauntlet  grasp.  1846  BROWSING  Soul's  Trag. 
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i.  Poet.  Wks.  1896  I.  466  No  general  gauntlet-gatherer  for 
the  weak  against  the  strong.  1895  Daily  Neivs  5  Feb.  6/6 
The  coat  is  cut  half  length  and  has  old  silver  buttons  at 
the  waist  and  on  the  gauntlet  cuffs. 

Hence  Gau-ntleted  a.,  covered  or  armed  with  a 
gauntlet ;  Chumtlet  v.  trans.,  to  strike  with  a 
gauntlet  (nonce-use). 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  v.  xxv,  Such  blow  no  other  hand 
could  deal,  Though  gauntletted  in  glove  of  steel.  1842 
W.  IRVING  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1866)  III.  260  He  rode  along 
the  heads  of  the  columns,  saluting  them  with  his  gauntleted 
hand.  1885  TENNYSON  Balin  <$•  Balan  in  Tirtsias  etc.  120, 
I  smote  upon  the  naked  skull  A  thrall  of  thine  . .  my  hand 
Was  gauntleted,  half  slew  him.  Iln'd.  130  The  thrall  His 
passion  half  had  gauntleted  to  death. 

Gauntlet  (gantlet,  ga-ntlet),  sb?  Forms : 
7-9  gautlet,  8  ga(u)ntlett,  7-  gauntlet  [cor- 
rupted f.  GANTLOPE,  by  assimilation  with  GAUNT- 
LET j^.1]  ~  GANTLOPE. 

1676  I.  MATHER  K.  Philip* s  War(rt6v)  137  They  stripped 
them  naked,  and  caused  them  to  run  the  Gauntlet.  1704 
T.  POCOCK  in  Torrington  Mem.  (Camden)  187  One  of  the 
boatswain's  mates  ran  the  gantlett  for  stealing  a  shirt.  1778 
SHERIDAN  Camp  i.  i,  You  should  ..be  forced  to  run  the 
gauntlet,  from  Cox  heath  to  Warley  Common.  1830  SCOTT 
Denionol.  vii.  214  Six-and-thirty  of  those  who  were  young 
were  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet.  1897  F.  N.  MAUDE  Volnnt.  i>. 
Compulsory  Service  33  Scharnhorst.  .procured  the  removal 
[in  the  Prussian  army]  of  all  dishonouring  punishments, 
such  as  running  the  gauntlet. 
b.  tratisf.  andj^f. 

1661  GLANVILL  Dogmatizing  Pref,  To  print,  is  to  run  the 
gantlet,  and  to  expose  ones  self  to  the  tongues  strapado. 
17(9  POPE  Let.  to  Wycherley  17  May,  Hitherto  your  miscel- 
lanies have  safely  run  the  gantlet,  through  all  the  coffee- 
houses. 1768  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  I.  16 

0  what  a  gauntlet  for  any  woman  of  delicacy  to  run  ! 
1839  LD.  BROUGHAM  Statesm,  Geo.  ///,  Eldon  (ed.  2)  254 
The  case  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  courts.    1851  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Hist.  Peace  (1877)  HI.  iv.  ix.  44  The  premier 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  between  the  lines  of  objectors.   1858 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant.  Breakf.-t.  (1883)  138  They  have  run 
the  gantlet  of  the  years.     1880  PARKMAN  France  $  Eng.  in 
Amer.  12  They  descended  the    Mississippi,  running  the 
gantlet  between  hostile  tribes. 

Gauntly  (g§-ntli),  adv.    [f.  GAUNT  +  -LY2.] 
In  a  gaunt  manner. 
1755  in  JOHNSON.     1864  BLACKMORE  Clara  Vaughan  xv, 

1  beheld  a  man  about  fifty  years  old,  of  moderate  stature, 
gauntly  bodied,  and  loosely  built.    1884  Harper's  Mag. 
Nov.  888/1  One  of  them  walked  gauntly  down  to  the  post- 
office  in  the  corner  of  the  variety  store. 

Gauntness  (gentries),    [f.  GAUNT  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  gaunt. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (165$)  288  It  is  known  by  the 
leanness  of  the  Horse,  and  gantness  of  his  belly.  1619 
MIDDLETON  Inner  Temple  Masque  A  3, 1  know  him  by  his 
gauntries,  his  thin  chitterlings.  1829  LYTTON  Devercnx  i.  ii, 
The  total  absence  of  all  superfluous  flesh  would  have  given 
the  lean  gauntness  of  his  figure  an  appearance  of  almost 
spectral  emaciation.  1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser.  Story  xii,  He  was 
growing  thin  even  to  gauntness. 

2.  fig.  Grimness,  repulsive  character. 

1874  MAHAFFY  Soc.  Life  Greece  viii.  252  Compare  all  this 
humane  and  kindly  feeling  with  the  gauntness  and  horror 
of  our  modern  executions. 

Gauntree,  gauntrie,  -y :  see  GANTRY. 

Gaup,  gawp  (gop),  v.  Also  8  St.  gap.  [dial. 
survival  ofGALp  v.]  intr.  To  yawn  or  gape ;  to 
gaze  in  astonishment.  To  gaup  up :  to  devour. 

Hence  Gau'ping  vbl,  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1681  N.  O.  Boileaits  Lutrin  iv.  39  Methought  I  sat 
enthroned  in  the  Quire,  Where  crowds  of  Choristers  my 
Grace  admire;  There  blest  the  gawping  throng.  1704 
F.  YvLi.ES.Med.Gymn.  (1718)6  This  is  Sneezing \  to  which 
frequently  is  join'd  Ganping  or  Retching.  17*8  RAMSAY 
Fables  *  T.,  Daft  Bargain  12  Syne  till't  he  fell,  and 
seem'd  richt  yap  His  mealtith  quickly  up  to  gawp.  1819 
W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm' d  (1827)  18  Syk  is  the  nature 
o'  that  grot  To  echoe  sae,  e'en  should  there  not  Be  gaupm 
body  on  the  spot.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  To  Gaup 
or  Gauve,  '  He  gaup'd  and  gloor'd  at  all  he  %aw ',  gaped 
with  wonder  at  new  sights.  i88x  Leicestersh,  Gloss.)  Gaivp, 
to  open  eyes  and  mouth  in  stupid  wonder. 

Gaupus,  gawpus  (gg'pas).  dial.  [?f.  prec.] 
A  silly  person,  simpleton. 

1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Amir.  Wks.  1855  I.  no  O  ye 
gawpus  [  Ye  great  gawpus  !  It's  me,  man — it's  me  1  1853 
MRS.  GASKELI.  Ruth  II,  iii.  44  The  great  gaupus  never 
seed  that  I  were  pipeclaying  the  same  places  twice  over. 
1880  MRS.  PARR  Adam  *  Eva  xxvi.  362  The  gawpuses 
have  sooked  it  all  in,  and  I'll  be  bound,  raced  off  so  fast  as 
wind  and  tide  'ud  carry  'em. 

So  Qau-py,  Oaup,  of  the  same  meaning. 

1825-80  JAMIESON,  Gaup,  a  stupid  person,  other  forms  are 
Gaupus,  Gaupie.  Banffsh.  1843  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Life 
1834-1881  (1884)  I.  306  Those  open-mouthed  wondering 
gawpies,  who  lodge  you  for  the  sake  of  looking  at  you. 

Gaur  (gau<u).  Also  goar,  gore.   [a.  Hindustani 

.yTgaur]  A  large  species  of  ox,  Bos  gaurus,  found 

wild  in  various  parts  of  India. 

1806  ELpHiNSTONEinColebrooke7.y&(i884)  I.  156  There  is 
an  account  of  a  similar  kind  called  the  Gore ;  one  distinction 
between  it  and  the  buffalo  is  the  length  of  the  hoofs.  1817 
D.  JOHNSON  Intl.  field  Sports  49, 1  have  met  with  an  account 
of  Gayals.  .which  appear,  .to  be  animals  of  the  same  species 
as  the  Gour.  1860  GOSSE  Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  119, 1  need  only 
advert  to  other  colossal  quadrupeds  . .  the  camel,  the  gaur, 
the  gayall.  1893  R.  I.VDEKKF.R  Horns  f,-  Hoofs  15  The  gaur 
(Bos  gaums)  the  misnamed  bison  of  Indian  sportsmen. 

t  Gaure,  v.  Obs.  Also  gawre(n,  gowren, 
gare.  [Possibly  a  frequentative  f.  GAW  v.] 


GAUZE. 

1.  intr.    To    stare,    gape,   gaze    in  wonder   or 
astonishment. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  \\.  1108  (1157)  And  seide  hir,  caste 
it  nowa-weya-non,  pat  folk  may  sen,  and  gauren  on  vs  tweye. 
1430-40  LYDG.  Bocnas  ix.  iii.  (1554)  ioga,  For  very  shame 
I  did  mine  eyen  close  For  them  y'  gaured  and  cast  on  me 
their  sight.  1x5*9  SKELTON  Magnif.  2275,  I  was  your 
mayster.  .And  nowe  on  me  ye  gaure  and  sporne. 

2.  To  shout  or  cry  (cf.  GAPE  v.  i  c). 

1530  PALSGR.  561/2,  I  gaure,  I  krye,  je  tine.  Howe  he 
gaureth  after  his  hauke  ;  continent  il  hue  afres  son  oyseait. 

Hence  GauTing  ppl.  a. ;  also  Gauring-stock. 
a  gazing-stock. 

1558  PHAER  Mneid  vi.  Rjb,  With  fifty  earing  heads  [L. 
quinquaginta  atris  hiatibus]  a  monstrous  dragon  stands  vp- 
right.  1559  Mirr.  Mae.,  Dk.  York  xxi,  As  a  gawring  Stocke 
he  sent  it  [the  duke^  head]  to  the  Queen.  1579  TWVNE 
Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  n.  Ixxv.  252  b,  Thou  art  a  notable 
garyng  stocke  for  al  men. 

Gaure,  Gaurish,  obs.  ff.  GIAOUE,  GARISH. 

tGausapine.  O6s.-°.  [ad.  L.  gausapina 
garment  made  of  gausape  frieze,  a.  Gr.  yavaairr)?.] 

1623  COCKERAM  n,  A  Frize-jerkin,  gausapine. 

Hence  Gausapinal  a.,  made  of  frieze,  nonce-wd. 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  279  Bringing  their 
persons  to  stand  before  them  on  penitentiary  pews,  like  so 
many  varlets,  in  mendiciary  and  gausapinal  garments. 

Gause,  obs.  form  of  GAUZE. 

Gausie,  gausy :  see  GAWSY. 

tGausk.  St.  0/>s.~*.  [Cf.  the  Fife  and  Perth- 
shire place-name  Cask,  of  unknown  origin  and 
meaning.]  (See  qnot. ;  possibly  a  mistranslation.) 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Juliana  131  Nocht-bane,  scho  drev 
hym  to  be  tone,  &  in  a  depe  gausk  [L.  latrinatrt]  kist  hym 
done,  bat  ves  a  ful  foule  pyt,  rycht  vgly  &  ful  ves  It. 

Gauss  (gaus).  Physics,  [f.  the  name  of  a 
German  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher, 
Karl  Friedrich  Gauss  (1777-1855).]  A  unit  of 
intensity  of  a  magnetic  field  (see  quot). 

1882  Nature  XXVI.  301  Two  other  units  may  have  to  be 
added,  the  one  expressing  that  of  magnetic  field.. Sir  W. 
Thomson  suggested  the  former  . .  and  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  attach  to  it  the  name  of  Gauss . .  A  Gauss 
will  then  be  defined  as  the  intensity  of  field  produced  by 
a  Weber  at  the  distance  of  one  centimetre. 

Gaussian  (gau-sian),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IAN.] 
Discovered  or  formulated  by  Gauss. 

1881  Proc.  Lonii.  Math.  Soc.  XII.  187  On  the  Gaussian 
Theory  of  Surfaces.  By  Prof.  Cayley.  1882  GLAISHER  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  777/1  Gaussian  logarithms  are  intended 
to  facilitate  the  finding  of  the  logarithms  of  the  sum  and 
difference  of  two  numbers  whose  logarithms  are  known,  the 
numbers  themselves  being  unknown. 

Gau'Ster,  gO'ster.  v.  dial.  Also  goyster, 
gowster.  [dial,  survival  of  ME.  GAI.STRE.]  intr. 
To  behave  in  a  noisy,  boisterous,  or  swaggering 
fashion ;  to  brag  or  boast ;  in  some  localities,  to 
laugh  noisily. 

1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  Gauster.  —  S.fyE.  C.  Words, 
Goyster,  to  be  frolick  and  ramp,  to  laugh  aloud.  1825 
CROKER  Fairy  Leg.  (new  ed.)  113  Some  people  used  to 
wink  and  look  knowing  when  Felix  was  gostering.  1847-78 
HALLIWELL,  Gauster,  to  laugh  loudly ;  to  be  noisy ;  to 
swagger.  1879  WAUGH  Chimney  Corner  89  He  began  o' 
gosterin*  an'  talkin'  about  th'  horses — he'd  ha1  this  done,  an' 
he'd  ha'  that  done,  or  else  [etc.]. 

Hence  Gau'ster  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb. ; 
flan-storing-  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1703  THORESBY  Let.  to  Ray  (E.  D.  S.),  Gauster,  a  hearty, 
loud  laughter.  1736  LEWIS  Hist.  Isle  Tenet  (ed.  2)  37 
Goyster,  to  laugh  aloud  ; '  a  goystering  Wench  ',  a  Boy-maid, 
or  a  Lad-lass,  c  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Lane. 
Dialect  Wks.  (1862)  71, 1  can  mex'n,  keem  on  fettle  Tits  os 
weel  os  onny  one  on  um  aw,  tho  theaw  mey  think  its 
gawstring.  1824  Craven  Gloss.,  Gaustering,  imperious, 
boasting.  1806-29  T.  MOORE  Ballads  (Galignani  1829)  353 
Poh,  Dermot  go  along  with  your  goster. 

Gaut(e,  obs.  f.  GHAUT  ;  var.  G ALT ;  dial.  var.  GOTB. 

Gauva,  Gauvey,  vars.  GUAVA,  GABY. 

Gauze  (g§z).  Forma :  6  St.  gais  (?  7  Sc. 
gadza),  7-9  gawse,  8  gause,  gawz,  7-  gauze, 
[a.  F.  gaze,  of  uncertain  origin,  app.  first  recorded 
in  the  i6th  c.  Hence  also  Sp.  gasa,  Du.  gaas. 

In  1279  (Concilium  Bitdense  Ixi,  quoted  by  Du  Cange) 
gazzatum  is  mentioned  among  the  stuffs  which  monks  are 
forbidden  to  wear.  This  is  usually  identified  with  F.  gaze, 
and  Du  Cange  conjectures  that  it  may  have  been  named 
from  Gaza  in  Palestine,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  either 
supposition.] 

1.  A  very  thin,  transparent  fabric  of  silk,  linen, 
or  cotton. 

1561  Inv.  K.  Wardr.  (1815)  159  Mair,  ane  litle  pece  of  gais 
of  silvir  and  quhite  silk.  1612  Sc.  Bk.  Rates  mHalyburton's 
Ledger  (1867)  308  Gadza  of  all  sortis  without  gold  or  siluer 
the  eln,  xvij.  Gadza  stript,  with  gold  and  siluer.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  349/1  Housewifes  Cloth  made  of 
Hemp  or  Flax.. Holland,  Tiffany,  Gawse.  1720  SWIFT 
Song^  Wks.  1755  IV.  i.  29  Brocados  and  damasks,  and 
tabbies,  and  gawses.  Are  by  Robert  Ballentine  lately  brought 
over,  With  forty  things  more.  1754  Songs  Costume  (Percy 
Soc.)  235  A  Vandyke  in  frize  your  neck  must  surround. 
Turn  your  lawns  into  gauze,  let  your  Brussels  be  blond. 
1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Silk  Manuf.  286  The  weight  of  silk 
contained  in  a  yard  of  gauze  is  very  trifling.  1878  BROWNING 
Poets  Croisic  99  Breast  and  back  Of  this  vivacious  beauty 
gleamed  through  gauze. 

fig.  i860  EMERSON  Cond.  Lift,  Fate  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  325 
A]l  the  toys  that  infatuate  men  . .  are  the  selfsame  thing, 
with  a  new  gauze  or  two  of  illusion  overlaid.  1881  JOWETT 

Tkucyd.  I.  Introd.  17  The  good  cloth  of  Herodotus  or 


GAUZINESS. 

Thucydides  or  Xenophon  is  patched  with  the  transparent 
gauze  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch. 

b.  A  similar  fabric  made  of  fine  wire ;  usually 
with  defining  word,  as  wire-gauze. 

1842  PARNELL  Clum.  Anal.  (t84s)  14  A  wire  gauze  is 
fastened  over  the  top.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  f,  Coal- 
mining  107  A  cap  of  perforated  copper  within  the  wire  gauze. 
1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  d879)  I.  v.  132  The  tube  con- 
tained a  roll  of  platinum  gauze. 

2.  transf.  A  thin  transparent  haze. 


glide  down  the  gauzes  of  summer.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr. 
Enr.  xi.  (1894)  272  To  the  east  a  blue  gauze  seemed  to  cover 
valley  by  valley.  1876  T.  HARDY  Elhelterla.  II.  xlviii.  273 
A  blue  gauze  of  smoke  floated  over  the  chimney. 

3.  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  gauze  Hind,  cur- 
tain, dress,  handkerchief,  merino,  ribbon,  silk,  suit, 
•veil,  wing,  wire-cloth,  b.  objective,  as  gauze- 
dresser,  -dyer,  -manufacturer,  -weaving;  gauze- 
like  adj.  c.  special  comb. :  gauze-lamp,  a  safety- 
lamp  in  which  the  flame  is  surrounded  by  wire- 
gauze;  gauze-loom  (see  quot.);  gauze-  tree  (West 
Indian},  the  lace-bark  tree,  Lagetta  lintearia. 

1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xvi,  It  was  a  shop-front,  fitted 
up  with  a  *gauze  blind  and  an  inner  door.  1859  —  ^-  Two 
Cities  ii.  ix,  He  let  his  thin  *gauze  curtains  fall  around 
him.  1863  Miss  BRADDON  y.  Mtmhmont  II.  i.  2  How 
pretty  and  fairy-like  she  looked  in  her  white  *gauze  dress. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Gauze-dresser,  a  stiffener  of 
gauze.  Ibid.,  *  Gauze-dyer,  one  who  colours  gauze  fabrics. 
1762  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  v.  i,  Throwing  a  thin  *gauze  hand- 
kerchief over  her  head.  1780  MARY  FRAMPTON  jfml.  (1885)  3 
Gauze  handkerchiefs  trimmed  with  blonde  were  worn  on 
the  neck.  1877  Daily  News  25  Oct.  3/7  He  worked  with 
a  *gauze  lamp,  and  on  a  lad  coming  down  beside  him  with 
a  naked  lamp  he  left.  1798  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Young 
Philos.  IV.  181  She  wrapt  the  silk  and  *gauze-like  what 
d'ye  call  it,  that  the  women  folks  wear,  over  her  pretty  face. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  Weit  Africa  570  The  white,  gauze- 
like  mist  comes  down  from  the  upper  mountain  towards  us. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Did.  Trade,  ''Gauze-loom,  a  loom  in  which 
gauze  is  woven.  Ibid.,  *  Gauze-manufacturer,  a  weaver  of 
gauze.  1871  NAPHEYS  Prev.  fy  Cure  Dis.  i.  124  "Gauze 
merino  [cloth].  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  $  Lugger  i.  i.  5 
Instead  of  flaunting  in  silks  and  *gauze  ribbons.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Gauze-ribbon,  a  thin  kind  of  ribbon 
worn  by  ladies,  made  of  gauze.  1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's 
Sp.  Tour  (1893)  89  Glorious  calves  swelling  within  his  'gauze- 
silk  stockings.  1759  Compl.  Lett.-ivriter  (ed.  6)  230  A  fine 
French  *Gauze  Suit.  1864  GRISEBACH  Flora  W.  Ind.  Isl. 
784  List  of  Colonial  names  . .  *Gawse  tree :  Lagetta  linte- 
aria. 1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xii.  87  The  current  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  blow  away  the  corner  of  my  *gauze  veil. 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  97/1  The  essential  character  of  *gauze- 
weaving  is  that  between  each  cast  of  the  shuttle  a  crossing 
of  the  warp  threads  shall  ensue.  1802  PALEY  Nat.  Theol. 
xix.  354  We  see  a  white,  smooth,  soft  worm,  turned  into 
a  black,  hard,  crustaceous  beetle  with  *gauze  wings.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.,  *Gauze  wire  cloth ;  is  a  textile  fabric, 
either  plain  or  tweelled,  made  of  brass,  iron,  or  copper  wire, 
of  very  various  degrees  of  fineness  and  openness  of  texture. 
Its  chief  uses  are  for  sieves,  and  safety  lamps. 

Hence  Gauze  v.  trans.,  to  cover  with  a  thin  veil 
of  mist. 

1876  Gd.  Words  687  Every  lone  house  and  tree  distincter 
stood  Than  in  the  sunny  glare  that  gauzed  the  noon. 

GauzinesS  (gg'zines).  [f.  GAUZY  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  gauzy  ;  the  appearance  or 
effect  of  gauze  as  an  article  of  dress.  Also  fig. 

1827  Examiner  581/1  Less  excusable  faults  are  to  be  found 
in . .  a  little  gauziness  of  epithet,  and  unnecessary  lengthiness 
of  description.  1873  Daily  News  25  Aug.,  A  lady  . .  with  . . 
a  general  gauziness  and  lightness  of  costume. 

Gauzy  (gg'zi),  o.  [f.  GAUZE  sb.  +  -T.l]  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  resembling,  gauze. 

1796  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Marchmont  II.  245  A  gauzy  mist 
hovered  over  the  unruffled  sea.  1801  SOUTHEY  Tkalaba  III. 
xxxiii,  His  out-spread  sails  of  green ;  His  gauzy  underwings. 
1850  KINGSLEY  A  It.  Locke  xxxvi,  One  vast  thistle-bed,  the 
down  of  which  flew  in  grey,  gauzy  clouds  before  a  soft,  fitful 
breeze.  1888  Times  2  Jan.  7/4  Here  Romney  has  not  shrunk 
from  the  problem  how  to  paint  thin  gauzy  stuff. 
fis>  '774  Westm.  Mag.  II.  453,  I  have  seen  a  powdered 
coxcomb  of  this  gawzy  make  value  himself  upon  his  success 
of  speech.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xvii,  Tales  which  you  can 
only  enjoy  through  the  gauzy  frippery  of  a  French  translation. 
18. .  FORSTER  Ess.  (L.),  The  whole  essay,  however,  is  of  a 
flimsy,  gauzy,  texture. 

Gavatrl,  v.  Sc.  Also  gava(w)ll.  intr.  To 
revel,  carouse.  (?Only  in/>-.  pple.  and  vbl.  sl>.) 

1821  GALT  Prmiost  xxiii.  170  Bailie  McLucre..one  night 
in  going  from  a  gavawlling  with  some  of  the  neighbours, 
was  overtaken  by  an  apoplexy.  1823  —  Entail  III.  282 
Thir  jocose  gavaulings  are  worthy  o1  the  occasion.  1887 
SERVICE  Dr.  Duguid  xii.  74  Dyvours  . .  gavalling  at  the 
laird's  expense. 

Gavel  (gse'vel),  rf.i  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms: 
i  gsebul,  geabul,  gebil,  gafol,  gaful,  gafel ; 
north,  gffifil,  3,  5  govel,  5  govyl(l,  gowle,  2-4, 
8-9  gavel.  [OE.  gafol  (:-OTeut.  *gat>ulo-~)  is 
not  found  in  the  cognate  tongues,  but  is  a  deriv.  of 
the  common  Tent,  root  *get-  (OE.  pefan  GIVE). 
Latinized  forms  of  the  word,  as  gablum,  gabulum, 
gavehim,  gaulum,  are  frequent  in  mediaeval  docu- 
ments in  England  and  France,  and  an  OF.  gaule  is 
recorded.  From  gabulum  is  derived  med.L. 
gabella,  F.  gabelle,  GABELLE.] 

1.  Payment  to  a  superior ;  tribute.  Only  OE. 
and  early  ME, 
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C7*5  Corpus  Gloss.  813  Exactio,  geabules  monung.  aBoo 
ErfnrtGloss.  394  Exactio,  gebles  monung.  c8g*  K.  XtFRBD 
(?rw.  i.  i.  §  17  Hyra  ar  is  maest  on  fr>aem  gafole  pe  oa  Finnas 
him  xylda5.  paet  gafol  biS  on  deora  fellum  [etc.].  ^950 
Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvii.  25  Cyninges  eorSo  from  oa;m 
onfoas  gasfil  [L.  tribntnm}  vel  penning-slsht  1  c  1205  LAY. 
6105  pat  heo  to  Brut-londe  nolden  maren  senden  gold  ne 
garsume  ne  gauel  of  jxm  londe.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  844  He 
.  .gouen  him  gouel  of  here  lond. 

b.  Rent.   To  set  to  gavel :  to  let  out  for  a  certain 
payment.     OE.  and  Hist. 

rtiiai  O.  £.  Chron.  an.  noo  Ealle  [J>a  biscop  rices]  he 
o55e  wi<5  feo  jesealde,  o55e  on  his  ajenre  hand  heold  and 
to  gafle  gesette.  1873  E.  W,  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  11.  94 
A  rent,  or  gavel  of  a  penny.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I. 
vii.  193  He  was  easily  tempted  to  become  a  socager,  paying 
rent  or  gavel. 

1 2.  Interest  on  money  lent ;  usury.  Obs. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  115  Mre  alieno,  gsebuli.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  27  Hyt  jeberede  Jwet  ^u  befsestest  mm  feoh 
mynyterum  &  ic  name  ^aenne  ic  come  pset  mm  ys  mid  pam 
gafole  [L.  cum  itsitra].  c  1*00  Vices  *  Virtues  (1888)  77 
After  Se  hali  writes,  ealch  miede  is  iteld  for  gauele ;  and  )>e 


..„  „„„„  of  pine.  1340  Aye...  — 
ober  bries  J>et  y er  uor  to  do  arise  pet  gauel . .  and  make J>  ofte 
of  pe  gauel  principale  dette.  (71440  Promp*  Parv.  206/2 
Gowle  or  vsury,  usnrafenus.  (71485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  v. 
604  Of  govele  and  symonye  though  he  here  the  name.  1496 
Dives  $•  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  vn.  iv.  279/2  It  is  called  usura, 
gouel  or  usure  in  englysshe. 

3.  attrib.  in  a  number  of  compounds,  chiefly 
legal  terms  relating  to  payments  or  services  exacted 
from  tenants,  as  gavel-bread,  -corn,  -dung,  -earthy 
-gild,  -land,  -man,  -mark,  -mead,  -ript  -tester, 
-swine,  -timber,  -wood,  -work. 

A  few  of  these  are  found  in  OE. ;  others  occurring  In 
later  documents  were  collected  by  Somner  in  his  Treatise 
of  Gavelkind  1660,  whence  some  of  them  have  passed  into 
Hlount,  Phillips,  and  later  Diets. 

?  a  1300  in  Somner  Treat.  G&velkind  (1660)  25  In  pane  ad 
*Gavelbred.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gavel-bred,  provi- 
sion of  Bread  or  Corn  reserv'd  as  a  Rent,  to  be  paid  in  kind  by 
the  Tenant,  c  1300  in  Somner  Treat.  Gave Ikind  i 1660)  22 
De  consuetudine  extrahendi  fimum  debita  per  Custumarios 
tenentes . .  quod  servitium  vocatur  *Gaveldung.  c  1000  Rect, 
Sing.  Pers.  c.  4  §  2  (Schmid)  His  *gafol-yr^e  in.  aeceras  eri^e, 
and  sawe  of  his  a^anum  berne.  c  1300  in  Somner  Treat. 
Gavelkind  >  1660)  17  Arabit  unam  dimidiam  acram  ad  semen 
frumenti,  &  seminabit,  &  herciabtt.  .et  vocatur  istud  opus 
Gavelerth.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gavelerth*  the 
Duty  or  Work  of  Ploughing  so  much  Earth  or  Ground, 
done  by  the  Tenant  for  his  Lord.  1*75  in  Dugdale  Monast. 
Angl.  (1673)  III.  155  Idem  Radulphus  tenet  unam  toftam 
..et  non  dat  *Gave!geld.  15..  Yorksh.  Chantry  Surv. 
(Surtees)  II.  509  To  the  Erie  of  Rutland  for  gavill  gild  ij  •*. 
1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Gafold-gyld,  the  payment  or 
rendring  of  Tribute  or  Custom.  Also  Usury,  a  1000 
Laws  JElfred  fy  Guthr.  c.  2  (Schmid)  Buton  bam  ceorle  be 
on  *eafollande  sit.  c  1300  in  Somner  Treat.  Gavelkind 
(1660)  189  Tenentes  de  Gavellond  de  octodecim  Jugis  pro 
cariagio  triginta  et  sex  carectatas  feni  de  pratode  Redhamme. 
1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Gafol-laita,  alias  Gaful-land 
(Terra  censxalis),  land  liable  to  Tribute  or  Tax  ;  rented 
Land,  or  Land  letten  for  Rent,  i . . .  in  Somner  Treat. 
Gavelkind  (1660)  33  Villani  de  Terring,  qui  vocantur  *Gavel- 
manni.  1741  T.  ROBINSON  Gavelkind  i.  i.  3  The  Tenant  from 
whom  these  Services  w'ere  due  was  called  Gavelman.  c  1300 
Battle  Abbey  Custumals  (Camden)  6  Et  debet  claudere  v 
virgatas  haise  qua  vocantur  *gavelmerke.  900  in  Thorpe 
Charters  (1865)  145  Healfne  aecer  *gauolma;de.  1283  in 
Somner  Treat. Gavelkind  (\(^>o]'2\  Consuetude  falcandi.quae 
vocatur  Gavelmed.  1706  PHILLIPS  {ed.  Kersey),  Gavel~med, 
the  Duty  or  Work  of  mowing  grass,  or  cutting  Meadow- 
Land,  requir'd  by  the  Lord  from  his  Customary  Tenant. 
i ...  in  Somner  Treat.  Gavclkind  (1660)19  De  consuetudine 
metendi  xl.  acras  &  dimid.  de  *Gavel-rip  in  autumno. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gavel-rep,  the  Duty  of  Reaping 
at  the  Command  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manour.  i . . .  in  Som- 
ner Treat.  Gavelkind  (1660)  24  De  *Gavelsester  cujus- 
Hbet  bracini  braciati  infra  libertatem  maneriorum,  viz.  unam 
lagenam  &  dimidium  cerevisiae.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Gavel-sester.  a  Measure  of  Rent-Ale,  one  of  the  Articles 
anciently  charg'd  on  (he  Stewards  and  Bailiffs  of  Manours, 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  Canterbury.  1693  Phil.  Trans. 
XVII.  691  He  ends  this  Treatise  with  an  Enumeration  of 
the  Quit-rents  formerly  paid  out  of  the  Weald,  as  ^Gavel- 
swine,  Scot-ale,  Pannage.  900  in  Thorpe  Charters  (1865) 
145,  iiii  foSera  aclofenas  ^auolwyda.  i...  in  Somner 
Treat.  Gavelkind  (1660)  23  De  xviijj.  \iyd.  ob.  de  fine  cari- 
andi  Gavelwood  de  consuetudine.  c  1300  Ibid.  24  Arabit 
unam  acram. .&  metet  unam  acram.  .de  *Gavelwerk. 

Gavel  (gse-vel),  j/>.2  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [a.  ONF. 
gavel,  nuuc.,  jWM&r,  fem.(mod.  dttLjMH^VVMMf), 
^.javelle,  fern.  =Pg.  guavella^  Sp.  gavilla,  Pg.  It. 
gavela,  fern.,  med.L.  gavellus,  masc.,  gavella,  fem. 

The  early  OFr.  sense  both  of  the  masc.  and  the  fem.  sb.  is 
_'  heap '  generally  ;  mod.  Fr.  has  javeau  mud,  etc.  left  by  an 
inundation.  The  etymology  of  Rom.  gavello,  -a  is  obscure.] 

1.  A  quantity  of  corn  cut  and  ready  to  be  made 
into  a  sheaf. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  189/1  Gavel  of  corne,  merges. 
1555  W.  WATREMAN  FardU  Facions  App.  325  He  that 
reapeth  his  corne  . .  let  him  leaue  some  of  the  gauelles  vn- 
gathered  :  that  the  niedie  maie  finde,  etc.  1611  COTCR., 
Javelle,  a  gauell  or  sheafe  of  corne.  a  1825  FORBY  l^oc.  E. 
Anglia,  Gavel,  Gavin,  a  sheaf  of  corn  before  it  is  tied  up. 
1851  THOREAU  Autumn  (1894)  61  He  used  the  word  gavel 
to  describe  a  parcel  of  stalks  cast  on  the  ground  to  dry. 

2.  To  lie  on  the  gavel  ($on  the  gavel  heap] :  to 
lie  unbound. 

The  meaning  '  ground '  given  in  Johnson  and  later  Diets. 
rests  on  a  misunderstanding  of  quot.  1707. 

ci6ii  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxi.  328  As  fields  that  haue  bene 
long  time  cloide  With  catching  wether  ;  when  their  come 


GAVELET. 

lies  on  the  gainll  heape  ;  Are  with  a  constant  North  wind 
dried.  1707  MORTIMER  Hush.  97  Let  it  [Rye]  lie  upon  the 
ground  or  gavel  {printed  gravel],  as  they  call  it,  after  it  is 
cut  8  or  10  days.  1797  A.  YOUNG  Agric. Suffolk  74  It  [cole- 
seed] is  reaped,  and  left  on  the  gavel  till  fit  to  thresh.  1799 
ASHBV  in  Ann.  Agric.  XXXII.  258  Wheat  reaped  and  nut 
bound  lies  on  the  gavel. 

Gavel  (gse'vel),  sb$  Pseudo-arch,  [f.  the  first 
element  of  GAVELKIND.]  A  partition  of  land  among 
the  whole  tribe  or  sept  at  the  death  of  the  holder, 
with  reference  to  Celtic  practice. 

1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xviii.  345  A  gavel 
or  partition  was  made  on  the  death  of  every  member  of  a 
family  for  three  generations,  after  which  none  could  be  en- 
forced. 1886  Fortn.  Rev.  Aug.  199  In  the  case  of  the  death 
of  the  chief,  .or  even  of  any  one  of  the  clansmen,  .the  lands 
of  all  the  sept  were  thrown  into  gavel  and  redivided. 

b.  Comb.  :  gavel-act  or  gavel-law,  a  statute 
of  Ireland  (2  Anne)  enforcing  the  principle  of 
(English)  gavelkind  on  Irish  Catholics. 

[1795  BURKE  Tracts  Popery  Laws  Wks.  1842  II.  431  The 
first  operation  of  those  acts  . .  was  ..  to  take  away  the  right 
of  primogeniture ;  and  ..  to  substitute  and  establish  a  new 
species  of  statute  gavelkind.]  1803  C.  BUTLER  Let.  to  Rom. 
Cath.  Gentlem.  13  Your  estates  were  subject  to  odious 
gavel  laws.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  536  The  gavel 
act ;  which  enacted  that  the  lands  of  persons  of  that  per- 
suasion [Catholics)  should  descend  to  all  the  males,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  gavelkind.  1882  LECKY  Eng.  in  i8M  C. 
IV.  476  A  repeal  of  the  Gavel  act,  which  breaks  up  the 
landed  property  of  Catholics  by  an  equal  distribution  among 
the  children. 

Gavel  (gse'vel),  sb.*  U.S.  a.  *  A  mason's  setting 
maul'  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.}.  b.  A  president's 
mallet  or  hammer. 

1860  WORCESTER  cites  SHEPARD.  1866  Nation  (N.Y.)  23 
Aug.  153/1  Mr.  Doolittle  gave  two  or  three  raps  with  his 
gavel.  1895  jEwfrr  &  HOPE  Corporation  Plate  II.  538  The 
Mayor's  gavel  or  mallet  is  of  ivory  with  fluted  handle. 

2.  attrib,t  as  gavel-stand. 

1892  Sp.  at  Chicago  in  Times  22  June  <;/3  Two  needs  . . 
indispensable  to  our  success-— namely,  unity  and  harmony. 
Of  the  one  this  chair  and  gavel-stand  are  the  representatives. 

tGa*vel,  *>.'  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GAVEL  sbf\  a. 
trans.  To  rent  (land),  b.  intr.  To  lend  money 
on  interest,  c.  passive.  (See  quot.  1824.) 

997  Cod.  Dipl.  (Kemble)  III.  305  Ic  geann  oarto  twejra 
hiaa  Se  Eadric  gafelaS.  1382  WYCLIF  Deut.  xxviii.  44  He 
shal  oker  {v.r.  gauyl]  to  thee,  and  thow  shalt  not  oker  to 
hym.  1824  MANDER  Derbysh.  Miner's  Gloss,  s.v.  Gavelor, 
a  duty  must  be  first  paid  by  every  Miner  before  he  can 
enter  bis  pit  or  Mine,  and  then  his  men  are  said  to  be 
Gavelled  ;  which  is  the  Peak  language  for  Freeing. 

Gavel  (gse-vel),  v.%  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  GAVEL 
sb.-  :  cf.  Y.javeler,']  trans.  (See  quot.  a  1825  ;  the 
statement  in  quot.  1611  is  perh.  an  error.) 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  189/1  Gavelyn  corne,  or  ober  lyke, 
manipulo.)  mergito.  1611  COTGR.,  laveler^  to  swathe,  or 
gauel  corn  ;  to  make  it  into  sheaues,  or  gauells.  16. .  Song 
in  R.  Bell  Collect.^  When  it  [the  barley]  is  well  sown  See  it 
is  well  mown  Both  raked  and  gavelled  clean  And  a  barn  to 
lay  it  in.  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Angliat  Gavel^  Gavin,  to 
collect  mown  corn  into  heaps  in  order  to  its  being  loaded. 
1856  J.  GLYDE  Suffolk  364  They  are  to  be  seen  making  bay, 
gavelling,  dressing  corn. 

Gavel  (gse'vel),  z>.3  Pseudo-arch,  [f.  GAVEL 
sb.S  Cf.  DISGAVEL.]  trans.  To  divide  or  distri- 
bute (land),  according  to  the  practice  of  gavelkind. 

1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  vii.  206  They  '  gavelled  '  the  lands 
of  Papists  and  made  them  descendible  to  all  the  children 
alike.  1884  Miss  HICKSON  Irel.  ijtk  C.  I.  Introd.  32  The 
poor  and  ignorant  Irish,  long  accustomed  to  gavel  and 
rundale  the  land  as  their  fathers  had  done. 

fig.  x8a8  MOORE  Irish  Melod.  Pref.  195  So  artfully  has 
the  harmonist  (if  I  may  thus  express  it)  gavelled  the  melody, 
distributing  an  equal  portion  of  its  sweetness  to  every  part. 

Gavel,  var,  CAVEL  sb.^  (sense  3). 

1827  I.  HODGSON  Northumbld.  n.  I.  188  note^  Each  pro- 
prietor s  portion  [of  the  town-fields]  being  made  up  of 
numerous  gavels,  ridges,  and  buts  scattered  and  intermixed 
in  a  very  inconvenient  way. 

Gavel,  north,  var.  GABLE. 

t  Gavelage.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  gaffelage. 
f  f.  GAVEL  sb\  +  -A 


med.L.  gablagium.] 
payment. 
c  1450  Surfees  Misc.  (: 


rare. 
cf.  OF.  gabellage,  gablage, 


Rent,   or   other   periodical 


.  _T__ 63  Every  Burgese  sshall  gyff 

to  y  Lord  one  tyme  in  y«  3ere,  a  farme  for  hys  tenement, 
the  qwyche  is  called  the  gaffelage.  1697  A.  DE  LA  PRYME 
Diary  (Surtees)  126  The  cryer  crys  thus  .  .JWhay  !  whay  ! 
whay  !  Pay  your  gavelage,  ha  !  Between  this  and  Michael- 
mas day,  Or  you'll  be  fined,  I  say.. This  is  the  true  origin 
of  the  proverb  [Scarburg  Warning]  for  this  custome  of 


ly  warning,  and  may  call 
hepleases. 

Gaveler(e,  obs.  form  of  GAVELLBB. 

t  Gavelet.  Law.  Obs.     [f.  GAVEL  rf.' 

The  second  element  is  obscure  :  perh.  the  word  arose  from 
some  phrase  in  which  OE.  gafol  occurred  with  Itetan  to 
LET,  neglect.] 

A  legal  process  against  a  tenant  for  non-payment 
of  rent ;  chiefly  relating  to  lands  held  in  gavelkind 
(see  quots.). 

i...  in  Somner  Treat.  Gavelkind (1660)  31  Et  postea  per 
quandam  consuetudinem,  quae  vocatur  Gavelate,  usitatam 
in  comitatu  isto  de  terris  &  tenementis  de  Gavelkinde,  pro 
redditibus  &  servitiis  quae  a  retro  fuerint  de  eisdetn  per 
piures  annos  devenerunt  esedem  terrae  in  manus  cujusdam 
Abbatis,  &c.  71317  Act  [!  10  Edw.  //]  in  Xtat.  Realm 


GAVELKIND. 

(1810)  I.  222  (Sfatutum  de  Gaveleto  in  Londoti]  Tune  ipsi 
tenentes  inplacitentur  de  Gaveleto.  14x9  in  Liber  Albus 
(Rolls)  HI.  186  De  Gavellet.  Item,  en  brief  de  Gaivelett 
les  tenauntz  averount  troys  somons  et  troys  essones.  1607 
COWELL  Inttrpr.)  Gavelet  is  a  special!  and  auncient  kinde  of 
Cessauit  vsed  in  Kent,  where  the  custome  of  Gavill  kind 
continueth:  whereby  the  tenent  shall  forfeit  his  lands  and 
tenements  to  the  Lorde  of  whome  he  holdeth,  if  he  withdraw 
from  him  his  due  rents  and  seruices.  1741  T.  ROBINSON 
Gavelkind  n.  vi.  253  Framed  the  Statute  of  Gavelet  for 
Rents  arrear  in  London.  Ibid.  Custum.  Kent  292  If  bus 
escheate  be  by  Gavelate. 

GaveLkind  (gae'velksind).  Law.  Forms :  3 
gavelikind,  -kende,  gaulikend,  gavelkend, 
4-5  gavelkynde,  6-7  gavellkind,  gavelkinde, 
6-  gavelkind.  [The  i^thc.  form  gavel(i}kcndt> 
(latinized  -kendo)  seems  to  point  to  an  OE.  *gafol- 
tecynd,  sb.  neut.  (the  e  for  y  being  a  mark  of 
Kentish  dialect) ,  f.  gafol  GAVEL  s&.1  +  gccynd 
nature,  species,  KIND. 

When  the  meaning  of  the  word  came  to  be  misunderstood 
(see  2),  attempts  were  made  to  assign  to  it  an  etymology 
expressive  of  the  custom  of  equal  division  of  a  deceased 
person's  land  among  his  male  children  ;  favourite  explana- 
tions in  the  i6th  c.  were  '  give  at  kinde '  (Rastell  1557),  and 
'  give  all  Ityn  '  (Lambarde  1576)  ;  sometimes  the  word  was 
written  in  pseudo-etymological  fashion  as  gavealkin,  gave- 
all-kind.  The  application  of  the  Kentish  term  to  the 
Welsh  and  Irish  system  of  succession  led  to  the  notion  that 
the  word  was  of  Celtic  origin  :  a  Welsh  derivation  from 
gafaeltQ  take,  and  cenedl  race,  family,  was  proposed  in  the 
i6-i7th  c.;  an  alleged  Irish  gabtuiil-cine  (from  gabkdil  to 
take,  taking,  and  cine  tribe,  sept)  appears  with  the  ren- 
dering 'gavelkind'  in  O'Reilly's  Irish  Dictionary.] 

L  The  name  of  a  land-tenure  existing  chiefly  in 
Kent. 

The  name  implies  that  it  was  originally  a  tenure  by 
'  gavel ',  I.  e.  by  the  payment  of  rent  or  fixed  services  other 
than  military  ;  this  agrees  with  the  identification  of  it  with 
SOCAGE  (quot.  1253).  After  the  Conquest,  the  Kentish 
form  of  socage  was  distinguished  by  certain  customs  else- 
where generally  disused  (cf.  quot.  1702).  Of  these  the  most 
conspicuous  was  the  custom  by  which  a  tenant's  land  at  his 
death  was  divided  equally  among  his  sons :  hence,  even  in 
early  times,  'gavelkind'  and  'partible  land1  are  used  as 
equivalent  terms. 

iao$  Rotnli  Chartarjtm  160/1  In  gavelikind.  1241  in 
Somner  Treat.  Gavelkind  (1660)  179  Burga  dicit  quod 
praedictum  manerium  est  Gauelkinde  et  partibile,  et  prior 
dicit  quod  praedictum  manerium  non  est  Gaulikend,  neque 
partibile.  ««  Close  Roll  37  Hen.  Ill  in  C.  J.  Elton 
Tenures  Kent\\%faj)  49  Terra  quae  tenentur  in  socagio  vel 

fvelikende.  1  i^ty Prerogativa Regis 'iriStat.  Realm(i8io) 
227  Et  in  Kancia  in  Gavelkynde.  .ibidem  omnes  hasredes 
masculiparticipanthaereditatem j  similiteromnesfemine;  set 
femine  non  participant  cum  masculis,  i^^Aci  n  Hen.  VI f, 
c.  49  The  Lordshippes . .  [shall]  in  no  wise  be  of  the  nature  of 
Gavelkynde  ne  departed  ne  departable  amonges  heires  males. 
1599  NASHE  Lent.  Stuffe  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  221  When  hee 
firmed  and  rubrickt  the  Kentishmens  gauill  kinde  of  the 
sonne  to  inherite  at  fifteene.  1702  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt. 
Brit.  1. 1.  iii.  (1707)  19  The  privileges  of  gavel-kind  belonging 
to  this  Country  [Kent]  are  threefold  :  i.  The  Heirs  Male 
share  all-the  Lands  alike.  2.  The  Heir  is  at  15  at  full  Age 
to  sell  or  alie:iate.  3.  Tho1  the  Father  were  convicted  of 
Treason.. yet  the  Son  enjoys  his  Inheritance.  1703  Stat. 
Ireland  2  Anne  c.  6  §  10  That  all  lands . .  whereof  any  papist 
now  is  or  hereafter  shall  be  seized  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail 
shall  be  of  the  nature  of  gavelkind  [i.e.  shall  descend  to  all 
his  sons  equally].  1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire 
(1854)  1. 199  All  lands  in  Kent,  unless  specially  exempted  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  are  held  by  the  tenure  of  gavelkind  ; 
descending,  in  the  event  of  the  father  dying  intestate,  not  to 
the  eldest  son,  but  to  all  sons  alike  in  equal  portions ;  and, 
if  there  be  no  sons,  then  they  divide  equally  among  the 
daughters. 

2.  From  the  i6thc.,  often  used  to  denote  the 
custom   of  dividing   a  deceased   man's   property 
equally  among  his  sons,  whether  as  an  incident  of 
the  Kentish  tenure  or  otherwise. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  i.  x.  (1638)  21  There  is  a  custome 
in  Kent  that  is  called  Gavelkind,  that  all  the  brethren 
shall  inherit  together,  as  sisters  at  the  Common  Law.  1577 
HARRISON  England  11.  ix.  (1877)  i.  202  Gauellkind,  which  is 
all  the  male  children  equallie  to  inherit,  and  continued  to 
this  dale  in  Kent.  1754-61  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  I.  App.  i.  104 
In  the  Saxon  times,  land  was  divided  equally  among  all  the 
male  children  of  the  deceased,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Gavelkind.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  v.  §  4.  240  The  law  of 
gavel-kind,  .divided  the  inheritance  of  the  tenantry  equally 
among  their  sons. 

Jig.  1627  DONNE  Serm.  civil  VI.  268  For  God  shall  impart 
to  us  all  a  mysterious  Gavel-kind,  a  mysterious  Equality  of 
fulness  of  Glory  to  us  all.  a  1639  T.  CAREW  Poems  Wks. 
(1824)  80  But  if  thou  bind  By  citie  custome,  or  by  Gavell- 
kind, In  equal  shares  thy  love  on  all  thy  race,  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  i.  (1662)  2  Every  County  hath  a  Child's 
portion,  as  if  God  in  some  sort  observed  Gavel-kind,  in  the 
distribution  of  his  fauours.  1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  III. 
in.  y.  §  7.  230  Their  parental  love  forbids  all  preference,  and 
an  impartial  law  of  gavelkind  shares  their  page  among  all 
the  offspring  of  their  brain.  1869  LOWELL  Cond.  in 
Foreigners  Pr.  Wks.  1890  III.  223  All  that  is  worth  having 
in  them  is  the  common  property  of  the  soul,— an  estate  in 
gavelkind  for  all  the  sons  of  Adam.  1894  N.  fy  Q.  24  Feb. 
1^46/2  It  would  be  hard  to  find  another  family  in  whom  a 
literary  taste  has  descended  in  gavelkind  to  such  a  degree. 

3.  transf,  a.  A  Welsh  custom  of  dividing  pro- 
perty, similar  to  the  Kentish  practice. 

The  Statutum  Wallix^  12  Edw.  I.  c.  13  recounts  that  the 
Welsh  custom  of  inheritance  differs  from  the  English,  'eo 
quod  hereditas  partibSHs  est  inter  heredes  masculos';  the 
statute  sanctions  this  custom,  but  provides  that  bastard  sons 
shall  no  longer  be  entitled  to  share  with  those  born  in  wedlock. 

JS4*-3  Act  34  <fr  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  36  That  all  manoures, 
landes.. and  other  liereditamentes.  .in  any  of  the  saidShyres 
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of  Wales  . .  be  . .  holden  as  English  Tenure,  .and  not  to  be 
partable  among  heyres  males  after  the  custome  of  Gavel- 
kinde  as  heretofore  in  divers  parties  of  Wales  hath  been 
used.  1584  POWEL  Lloyd's  Cambria  21  The  diuision  of  the 
fathers  inheritance  amongst  all  the  Sonnes,  commonlie 
called  Gauel  kinde.  Gauel  is  a  Hrytishe  tearme,  signifieng 
a  hold.  1612  DAVIES  Why  Ireland,  etc.  130  King  Henrie 
the^eight . .  among  other  Welsh  Customes,  abolished  that 
of  Gauel-kinde  :  whereby  the  Heyres- Females  were  vtterlie 
excluded,  and  the  Bastards  did  inherit,  as  well  as  the  Legiti- 
mate, which  is  the  very  Irish  Gauelkinde.  1638  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  357  The  Annalls  of  those  times  ..  tell  us 
That  so  soone  as  Owen  . .  was  dead ;  the  custome  of  Gavel- 
kind.. became  a  Subject  of  implacable  hate  amongst  his 
sonnes.  1863  Cambrian  Jrnl.  155  His  family  may  have 
fallen  by  the  usual  custom  of  gavel-kind  from  its  former 
respectability. 

b.  Irish  gavelkind ':  a  system  of  tribal  succes- 
sion, by  which  land,  on  the  decease  of  its  occupant, 
was  thrown  into  the  common  stock,  and  the  whole 
area  redivided  among  the  members  of  the  sept. 

1612  DAVIES  Why  Ireland,  etc.  166  By  the  Irish  Custome 
of  Gauellkinde  the  inferiour  Tennanties  were  partible 
among_st  all  the  Males  of  the  Sept,  both  Bastards  and 
Legittimate.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xviii. 
344  They  held  their  estates  by  a  very  different  and  an  ex- 
traordinary tenure,  that  of  Irish  gavel-kind.  1868  ROGERS 
Pol.  Econ.  xiii.  (1876)  176  Tanistry  and  Irish  gavelkind,  as 
the  system  of  electing  the  worthiest  to  the  headship  of  the 
clan  and  re-dividing  the  estate  among  all  the  males  of  the 
sept  on  certain  occasions  were  called,  were,  .formerly  recog- 
nised by  the  English  law.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  vii.  185 
The  peculiar  Irish  custom  called  Gavelkind. 

4.  attrib. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  491  In  this  In- 
quisition some  lands  are  denoted  to  be  of  Gavelkinde 
nature,  which  neverthelesse  doe  yeelde  none  other  but 
money  alone,  a  1617  HIERON  IVks.  II.  10  We  shall  find 
popene.  .to  admit,  .as  it  were  a  gauel-kind  custome,  and  to 
allow  sharers  with  God  in  the  things  wherein  He  will 
endure  no  partners.  1624  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  !•  T5° 
An  Act  for  altering  of  Gavel-kind-Lands.  a  1626  BACON  Max. 

S  Uses  Com.  Law  (1636)  40  The  custome  of  Kent  is,  that 
avelkind  land  is  not  forfeitable  nor  escheatable  for  felony. 
1701  C.  WOLLEY  Jrnl.  N.  York  (1860)  57  Henry  ..  who 
abolished  and  repealed  the  Gavelkind  custom,  whereby  the 
Lands  of  the  Father  were  equally  divided  among  all  the 
Sons.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Coinm.  11.  vi.  85  The  gavelkind 
tenures  holden  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  1817  W.  SELWYN 
Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  717  Declaration  was  for  a 
moiety  of  land  of  gavelkind  tenure,  in  Kent. 

Hence  Qavelkinder,  one  who  holds  lands  in 
gavelkind.  rare~l. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  491  The  very 
Customall  of  Gavelkinde  it  selfe  useth  never  a  woord  of 
Socage  tenure,  but  of  Gavelkynders. 

Gaveller  (gse-vebj).  Forms:  3-4  gaveler, 
gouler,  4  gavelere,  5  govelere,  gowlare,  8-9 
gaveller.  [f.  GAVEL  rf.i  +  -BB1.] 

1 1.  A  usurer.  06s. 

c  1200  Vices  %  Virtues  (1888)  77  Fulljewiss  hie  bieS  idemd 
for  gouleres,  and  al  swulch  lean  hie  sculen  JSarof  habben  alse 


Ransake  mote  gaueler  [L.  fenerator}  his  aghte.  1340  Ayenb. 
35  pise  byeb  gaueleres  kueade  and  uoule.  c  1440  Jacob's 
Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  124  A  gouelere  doth  a^ens  be  old  lawe. 
c  1440  Promp.  Part'.  206  Gowlare,  or  vserere,  itsurarius. 

2.  Mining.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean  :  An  officer  of 
the  Crown  who  grants  '  gales  '  to  the  miners. 

ci6o2  PARSONS  in  Nicholls  Forest  Dean  (1858)  56  The 
head  Gaviler  of  the  Forest.  1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3810/5 
We  Your  Majesties  Gaveller,  and  Miners  of  the  Forest  of 
Define  in  the  County  of  Glocester.  1824  MANDER  Derbysk. 
Miner's  Gloss.,  Gavelor  or  Gaverler  or  Gafler  . .  an  officer 
among  the  Miners,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  1884  Law  Times 
3_i  May  78/2  A  freeminer  made  an  application  to  the  gaveller 
for  a  grant  to  him  of  one  of  the  two  gales,  on  the  ground 
that  M.  had  forfeited  them  . .  by  non-working.  1885  Pall 
Mall  G.  26  June  3/2  A  '  gaveller '  has  been  appealed  to. .  He 
is  an  officer  whose  functions  arise  out  of  the  Royal  forest. 

3.  Hist.  One  who  pays  '  gavel '  for  land  rented. 
1862  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Scotl.,  etc.  II.  270  Except  in  the 

case  of  the  Gavellers  of  East  Kent,  military  tenure  seems 
to  have  prevailed  with  hardly  any  exception.  1872  —  Hist. 
Ess.  Introd.  54  He  made  them.  .Gavellers. 

t  Ga-velling,  vbl.  sb,  06s.  rare.  [f.  GAVEL  z>.l 
+  -ING!.]  Usury. 

c  1250  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  31  Si  lepre  betokned 
|>o  grete  sennen  bet  biedh  diadliche,  ase  so  is  lecherie, 
spusbreche,  gauelinge.  1340  Ayenb.  34  Of  be  rote  of  auarice 
guo(>  out  manye  smale  roten . .  bet  byeb  wel  greate  dyadliche 
zennes . .  be  uerste  is  gauelinge. 

Gavelock  (gse-velpk).  Obs.  exc.  Hist,  and  dial. 
Forms:  I  gafeluc,  gaveluc,  2-4  gaveloo,  4-6 
gavelok  (gaw-),  5  gavilok,  gavylok,  6  gaiflok, 
6-7  gavelooke,  9  gav'loc(k),  gowelock,  dial. 
geavelock  (-lick),  4,  7-  gavelook.  [OE.  gafeluc 
sir.  masc.  has  the  form  of  a  regular  dim.  of  gafel, 
geafel  fork  (see  GABLE  sb.) ;  the  senses,  however, 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  on  this  view 
of  the  etymology:  evidence  is  lacking  for  the 
supposition  that  the  word  originally  meant  a 
forked  or  barbed  arrow  (cf.  FORK  sb.  9)  and  a 
forked  crowbar. 

Words   of  closely  similar  form  and  meaning  are  ON. 


GAW. 

relation  between  the  words  is  uncertain.  Thurneysen, 
followed  by  most  recent  etymologists,  regards  the  Romanic 
word  as  of  Celtic  origin ;  the  OE.  word  may  possibly  be 
adopted  from  the  OF.  (though  recorded  earlier)  or  from  its 
source.] 

1.  A  spear  for  throwing  ;  a  dart,  javelin. 

tiooo  /ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  143/6  Hastilia, 
gafelucas.  c  1050  in  Napier  O.  E.  Glosses  1.  4238  Cata- 
jwltas,  gauelucas.  1183  Jocelin  de  Brakelonda  (Camden) 
35  Baculum  meum  excussi  ad  modum  teli  quod  vocatur 

ftveloc.  a  1259  MATTH.  PARIS  an.  1256  (Rolls!  V.  550 
risones  igitur  ..  ipsum  Willelmum  cum  jaculis,  quae  vul- 
gariter  gavelocos  appellant,  quorum  maxime  noticiam 
habent  et  usum  ..  hostiliter  insequebantur.  01300  E.  E 
Psalter  liv.  22  (Iv.  21]  (Horstm.)  Nesched  als  oyle  his  saghs 
bene,  And  bai  ere  gauelokes  [L.jnciita]  bam  bitwene.  c  1330 
K.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  297  pe  Waleis  partie  had  vmbilaid 
be  bngge.  With  gauelokes  and  dartes  suilk  ore  was  non 
seue.  c  1400  Howdonc  Bab.  1426  Thai  hurte  him  foule  and 


(^Central  ¥.javelot.  It.  giavelotto)  javelin,  whence  *MDu. 
gavelot,gaverloot,  MHG.fatMt;  see  also  GAFF  si.1  The 


rono  i.  489  itlej  oare  a  gauelocke  in  his  hand.  1817  J.  F. 
PENNIE  Royal  Minstr.  v.  390  Two  hundred  spearmen,  bear- 
ing each  His  gav'loc  crown'd  with  a  stern  warrior's  head 


f  2.   An  artificial  spur  for  a  fighting  cock.  Obs. 
(Cf.  GABLOCK  i,  GAFF  33,  GAFFLES,  GAFFLET.) 

1608  FRYER  Ace.   E.  India  $  P.  175  Cocks  as  big  as 

Turkies  :  which  they  Arm  with  Razors  tied  flat  under  the 

Claws,  and  faulched  Two  Inches,  instead  of  Gavelocks. 

3.  An  iron  crowbar  or  lever.     (Cf.  GABLOCK  2.) 

1497  in  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1877)  I.  349  Item,  giffin  for 

xnj  static  of  irne,  to  mak  grath  to  Mons  new  cradill,  and 

gavilokkis  to  ga  with  hir.      1558  Lane.  Wills  III.  80,  viij. 


ng  and  laying 

down  lairstones.  1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  i.  6  Thou 
sawest  moreover  a  Stone  cut  out  without  hands,  no  man 
with  Axe  or  Gavelock  dissevering  it.  1804  R.  ANDERSON 
Cnmberld.  Ball.,  Jeff  f;  Job  ii,  Nin  leyke  thee  cud  fling 
the  geavelick.  1839  URE  Diet.  A  rts  758  The  greater  part  of 
the  matters  contained  in  the  [lead]  furnace  is  drawn  over 


on  the  work-stone,  by  means  of  a  large  rake  called  a 
gowelock.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss,,  Genveloct,  a 
large  iron  crowbar  for  raising  stone.  1880  AnttottaryApr. 
187  On  trying  the  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  fence 
with  a  gavelock,  they  came  on  the  cover  of  a  cist. 

tGa-velot.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  gavelot,  F. 
javelot  :  see  prec.]  A  javelin  or  casting-spear. 

14.  .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  596/23  Missile,  a  shafte  and  a 
shetel_and  a  gauelot.  1674  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  4)  [Wrongly 
explained  as  '  a  warlike  Engine  to  shoot  stones  or  darts  ;  a 
great  sling  '.  So  1726  in  KERSEY]. 

Ga  verick.  tocal{Cormaalt).  TheRedGnrnard. 

1846  COUCH  in  Zoologist  IV.  1402.  (In  recent  Diets.) 

Gavial  (g/''vial).  Zool.  Also  in  more  correct 
forms,  gar(rh)ial,  Khar-rial,  ghuryal.  [a.  F. 
gavial  (recorded  1789)  corruptly  ad.  Hindustani 


A  saurian  inhabiting  the  Ganges, 
distinguished  by  its  elongated  muzzle  from  the 
American  alligator  and  the  African  crocodile. 

1825  HAMILTON  Handbk.,  Gavial.  1830  LYELL  Princ. 
Geol.  I.  243  The  Gangetic  crocodile,  or  Gavial  (in  correct 
orthography,  Garial)  is  confined  to  the  fresh  water.  1835 
BURNES  Trav.  Bokhara  (ed.  2)  I.  115  The  large  alligator  is 
unknown  here  ;  but  the  long-nosed  animal  called  '  gnurya!  ' 
abounds.  1850  H.  MILLER  Footer.  Creai.  xv.  (1874)  284 
There  are  fierce  contests  in  their  native  jungles,  on  the 


1864  —  Lect,  Power  of  God  40  Gharrials  are  confined  to 
India;  alligators  are  limited  to  America. 

Hence  Ga  vialid,  a  crocodile  belonging  to  the 
same  family  as  the  gavial. 

1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Gavotte  (gav<rt).  Also  7-8gavote,  8-9  gavot(t. 
[a.  F.  gavotte  (in  Cotgr.  gavote),  ad.  mod!  Pr. 
gavoto,  dance  of  the  Gavots,  a  name  given  in  Pro- 
vence to  the  natives  of  the  Alps.]  a.  A  kind  of 
dance,  resembling  the  minuet,  but  requiring  a  more 
lively  movement,  b.  The  music  used  to  accompany 
this  dance ;  a  piece  of  music  in  common  time, 
moderately  quick,  and  consisting  of  two  parts, 
each  of  which  is  repeated  ;  frequently  forming  one 
of  the  movements  of  the  Suite. 

1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Vty.  Levant  284  The  Greek  Dances 
are. .  a  sort  of  Country  Dance  . .  and  . .  a  kind  of  Gavote  or 
Branle,  in  which  the  Men  and  Women  are  mingl'd.  1727 
POPE,  etc.  Martin.  Scriblents  xii.  (1741)  46  With  the  several 
modifications  of  this  tune-playing  quality  in  playing  of 
Preludes,  Sarabands,  Jigs,  and  Gavotts.  1776  SIR  J.  HAW- 
KINS Hist.  Mus.  IV.  in.  i.  380  The  Gavot ..  is  hardly  to 
be  traced  further  backwards  than  . .  about  the  year  1670. 
1876  OUIDA  Winter  City  iii.  65,  I  am  certain  be  went  to 
sleep  one  night  after  a  gavotte  with  Montespan,  and  has  just 
awakened.  1879  Grove's  Diet.  Music  I.  586/1  The  gavotte 
should  always  begin  on  the  third  beat  of  the  bar,  each  part 
finishing,  therefore,  with  a  half-bar. 

attrib.^  1774  BURNEY  Hist.  Mas.  (1789)  I.  vi.  82  It  must 
not  be  imagined  that  in  our  simple  airs  of  the  gavot  and 
minuet  kind  we  have  no  musical  rhythm. 

Hence  Qavo'tte  v.,  to  dance  a  gavotte.  rare~l. 

1819  H.  BUSK  Vestriad  in.  62  In  rusty  gown  gavotting  at 
a  ball. 

Gaw  (g§),  sb.}  Sc.  [Of  uncertain  origin  :  perh. 
identical  with  gaw  Sc.  form  of  GALL  sb2 ;  but  the 
sense  is  not  easy  to  account  for  on  this  supposi- 
tion.] (See  quots.  1793  and  1812.)  Also  attrib. 
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GAW. 


in  gaw-out  (whence  -cutting),  -fur  (=furrow): 


1793  o,«  J.  S.NCLAIR  Stat  Acc  Scotl.  IX. 
that  flit  or  opening  made  by  a  plough  or 

t£nR-  <£sZS3?S-?Zt**>*  As  soon  as  a    , 
nek!  is  'sown  and  harrowed,  '^  S"^"^'^ 
vincially  called,  are  neatly  and  perfectly  cleaned  with 
snade  and  shovel.     sSsx  J.  WILSON  Agnc.Renfrevislt.-ty 
Open  drains,  called  sloped  .gaws.   .844  H.  STEFHENS  Bk  of  < 
Farm  I.  5  779  In  every  variety  of  soil  ploughed . .  for  winter, 
careThould  be  taken  to  have  plenty  of  channels  or  gaws  or 
crips,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  so  as  the  surface  water 
rnay  find  them  at  every  point  by  which  to  escape  . .  JU M 
nrecaution  of  gaw<utting  should  never  be  neglected.    Jtnd. 
S  854  The  gaw-cuts,  smaU  channels  cut  with  the  spade,  are  . 
carefully  made  through  every  natural  hollow  of  the  ground. 
MSkeffieldGloss^Gancnt. 

Gaw  (&  sb  2  rare-1.    ?  Short  for  GEWGAW. 

!to  T  MrrisLL  Aristofk.,  Wasfs  IL  ii.  Like  this,  with 
his  hair  Curling  tier  above  tier,  With  his  gauds  and  his 
caws  Do  despite  to  the  laws. 

tGaW,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  3  gawen,  gowen,  5 
gou,  6  gawe.  [cf.  ON.  gd  to  heed.]  intr.  To 
gape,  stare ;  to  look  intently. 

%i*x>ORM»  .2233  And  dob  itt  [«.  hoarded  money]  te  nan 
obeir  god  Butan  >att  tatt  tu  gowesst  fceronne  ba  bu  gast 
tzrto.  c  1300  Seyn  Julian  .25  Ne  make  bou  namo  men 
eawen  on  ml !  c  1410  A  nturs  ofArtk.  x.  <  Irel.  MS.)  The 
Syddus  in  the  boesTThat  of  [otker  texts  on]  the  gost  gons 
[  Tkomlon  MS.  gewes,  riming  mlk  bewes  clewes  \OfUt*  ; 
MS  glowes]  Thay  scryken.  1566  DRAST  Horace  s  Sat. ,\.  \. 
Ai  b,  Who  gapes,  who  gawes,  who  pores,  who  pries,  who 
proggs  his  maTetat  hef  .8aB-»5  JAMIESON  s.  v  To  gam, 
to  go  abjut  staring  in  a  stupid  manner.  Teviota. 

Gaw,  Sc.  var.  GALL  sb.1,  so*,  v.1 

Gawbardyne,  -berdyne,  obs.  ff.  GABERDINE. 

tGawberd.  Obs.  Also  -bert,  -barte.  [Of 
obscure  origin ;  the  first  element  is  perh.  =  OE. 
gtalr-  gallows,  as  in  GALLOW(S-BALK.  The  word 
seems  to  have  been  confused  inextricably  with 
COBBAKD.]  ,See  qnot.  1847-78.) 

1483  Calk.  Angl.  15.**  A  Gawbert,  jfepurg-aon.  1510 
Lane.  Wills  II.  10  All  my  iron  brocbes  gaWbarte.  1591 
GARR^RD  Art  Warre  .4  Or  that  for  rost  meat  he  makes  a 
spit,  wodden  Gawberds  (etc.).  .847-78  HALLPYELL,  Gait- 
berts,  iron  tacks  for  chimneys. 

Gaweie,  -cy,  vars.  GAWSY  a. 

Gawd,  Gawd-  :  see  GACD,  GAUD-. 

Gawelok,  obs.  form  of  GAVELOCK. 

Gawf  (g20.  **•  *-  Forms  :  6  gawf(e,  gaufe, 
7  gaff.  [Onomatopoeic.]  A  loud  noisy  langh; 
only  in  phrase  to  grot  a  gawf.  Also  gawf  of) 
laughter. 
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kand,  (the]  left  hand.  1855  ROBINSON  WkUby  GJfss^ 
Gank-kanded.  left-handed.  1876  Mid-  Yorksk.  Gltn., 
GttwUuatd,  the  left  band. 

Gawk  -;i>k),  v.  dial.  U.S.  Also  gauk.  [pern. 
f.  the  sb.  ;  possibly,  on  the  other  hand,  an  iterative 
f.  GAW  v.  (with  suffix  as  in  tal-k,  wal-t,  lur-k},  in 
which  case  it  may  be  the  source  of  the  sb.]  intr. 
To  stare  or  gape  stupidly. 

,785  M.  Cu-TLERin  Lift,  Jmls.  tfCorr.  (r888)  H-»7  w« 
do  little  else  than  sit  in  the  chimney-corner,  repeatin 
over  the  same  dull  stories,  or  gawking  at  one  another  wrtt 
sorry  grimace.     186.  MB.  STODDARD  Merge*™  xiu.  .1885 
68  Thi  whole  table  stared  as  we  seated  °»reelv<£.,-,cH° 
they  gawk  at  yon  ',  whispered  Temperance,     a  1866  KElil 
in  Sir  J.Colerfdge  Hem.  K.  (18691  ...  Making  one  ashamed 
of  going  gawking  as  one  is  wont  to  do  about  «h«  «™. 
l8«oio«<4»&CAtt»,G<«»*,tostarevacantly.   1883  Harftr's 
Mae  Sent  528/1  I'd  like  f  know  what  you'd  say  if  I  went 
do«ra  thaTalxi  gawked  around  like  you  do  up  yere.     1890 
Gloncestersk.  Glfa.,  Can*,  to  loiter  and  gape  about. 

Hence  Gawking  .#/.  a. 

1801  STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBOIRKE  Wrecker  (ed.  2>  '37  Un- 
mindful of  the  gawking  creatures  that  struggled  and  died 


will  I  go  '  Ibid.  404  Sche  first  srnyleit,  and  efter  gaif  ane 
gawf  lauchter.  1676  SINCLAIR  Satan's  fxris.  World  &  The 
Devil  gave  a  great  gaff  of  laughter. 

Gawf  (g§f  ,  v.  St.  Also  gaff,  garrf.  [Con- 
nected with  prec.]  intr.  To  langh  noisily. 

1719  RAMSAY  Ef.  la  Hamilton  m.  77  Gaffin  they  w?  sides 
sac  sair  [etc.].  17*1  —  Elegy  on  Patif  Bintie  a  The  famous 
fidler  of  Kinghom,  Who  gart  the  lieges  gawffand  girn  ay. 

Gawge,  Gawg-  :  see  GAUGE,  GACC-. 

Gawln,  So.  f.  GAIN sb.\  Obs. 

f  Gawish,  a.  Obs.  [?  GAW  v.  +  -IBB.  In  all 
the  examples,  conceivably  a  misprint  for  gawrish, 
garish  ;  but  the  occurrence  of  GAW  r.  in  Drant 
confirms  the  reading  in  the  first  quot.]  Staring, 
gaping ;  showy,  gaudy. 

ij&7  DRANT  Horace's  Ef.  IL  i.  G  yj,  A  gawishe  sort  gredie 
to  gase  Not  gredie  to  be  tawght.  1567  J.  SANFORD  tr. 


attyre..notgswish,but  godly 

1603  H.  CROSSE  i'erturs  Comnno.  (.878)  74  The  minde  is 
set  vpon  fashions,  fangles,  and  gawish  cloathes,  now  one, 
and  then  another.  1616  T.  ADAMS  Diseases  of  Saul  xyiL  65 
A  gawish  Traneller  that  came  to  Sparta,  who  standing  in  the 
presence  of  Lacon  a  long  time  vpon  one  leg,  that  he  might  be 
obserued  &  admired,  cryed  at  the  last,  'O  Lacon,  thou'  [etc.). 
Gawk  (g§k),  sb.  [perh.  f.  next ;  but  see  GAWK 
i>.]  An  awkward  person ;  a  fool ;  a  simpleton. 

Johnson,  followed  by  later  lexicographers,  confounds  this 
with  GOWK,  cuckoo,  simpleton. 

1837  HT.  MARTISEAU  Soc.  Amtr.  I.  aop  They  [his  sons] 
proved  '  such  gawks '  that  they  were  unable  to  learn.  .850 
MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  (1883)  II.  1.4  That  barenecked  booing 
gawk  Stewart.  1894  HALL  CAINB  Manxman  10  The  girl 
was  by  common  judgment  and  report  a  gawk. 

Gawk  (g§k),  a.  Also  gauk.  [Of  difficult 
etymology  ;  app.  a  contraction  of  a  disyllabic  word 
which  appears  in  many  north-ring,  dialects  as 
gaulick-,  galloc-,  gaulish-  (hand,  handed) :  see 
Ray  At  C.  Words  1674-91  (E.  D.  S.),  Thoresby 
Let.  to  Ray  1703  (E.D.S.),  and  the  \Vhitby  and 
Mid-Yorks.  glossaries. 

The  natural  assumption  that  the  word  represents  an  adop- 
tion of  a  prehistoric  form  of  F.  gatuJu  has  grave  difficulties : 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  etymon  of  the  Fr.  word  had  an  /  at 
all  'see  Hatz--Darm.,  where  it  is  assumed  that  the  word  has 
lost  a  nasal) ;  and  even  on  the  common  view  that  gaucke 
represents  an  OLow  Franlcish  *a«oZfa',  it  would  be  expected 
that  an  Eng.  adoption  old  enough  to  retain  the  /  would 
have  TV  as  the  initial.] 

Left.     Also  in  Comb.,  as  gawk-handed. 
1703  THORESBYZ^.  /«>?«r  (E.D.S.)  Gawk  hand,  Galloct 


,  "•  [f-  GAW*  j*.  +  -IBB.] 
Like  a  '  gawk  ',  awkward,  clownish. 

,876  imte  Cms  tf  Dm*  of  Pearls  xlviii.  3";  Some  of 
the  young  women  in  these  parts  were  quaint,  gawkish,  and 
from  very  shyness,  awkward. 

Gawky  (gfki),  a.  and  sb.    [f.  GAWK  sb.  (?  or  p.) 


. 

A.  adj. 

L  Of  persons  :  Awkward  and  stupid  ;  ungainly. 

I7S9  J-  TOWNLEY  Higk  Life  him  Stain  L  i,  Under  the 
Form  of  a  gawky  Country  Boy  I  will  be  an  Eye-witness  of 
my  Servants  Behaviour.  1786  BURNS  E,.  to  .WAdaai  n, 
Now  deil-ma-care  about  their  jaw.  The  senseless,  gawky 
million.  1*06-7  J.  BERESTORD  Miseries  Hum.  Lift  (1826 
XL  Sigh  15  A  stupid  gawky  boy  of  about  14.  i«6o  THACX- 
ERAY  Lorfl  ii,  I  should  like  to  know  who  that  great  tall 


gawky  . .  girl  in  the  passage  is.    i86»  Mrss  BRADOOH  Lady 
Audtty  iii.  Her  cousin  looked  round  in      -^ 


GAY. 

Gawney  'g§'n')-  <&"!•  or  totl»q.  See  also 
< ;.  IXLY.  [?  Connected  with  GAWK  (gone,  gawn\  v.] 
A  simpleton. 

.842  \KERMAN  Wittsk.  Gloss^  Goa-nfy,  a  simpleton. 
—  iT'itlsk.  Tales  83  Leave  m'  'lone  y'  great  gawney  !  1880 
jEFFERfES  Gr.  Feme  F.  257  A  hand-barrow,  then— you 
gawnies! 

Gawp :  see  GADP. 

Gawpy  :  see  Gaufy  s.v.  GACFCS. 

Gawre  n,  var.  GAURB. 

Gawse,  var.  GAUZE. 

Gawsy  \  g^'si  ,  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms  : 
S  gawcie,  8-9  gaucie,  -cy.  9  gausie.  -sy,  gawcy, 
•sey,  -sie,  S-  gawsy.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  Of 
persons:  Well-dressed  and  jolly-looking.  Of 
things :  Large  and  handsome. 

1720  RAMSAY  Edinb.'s  Saint,  to  Ld.  Camarron  iii.  But 
since  1  have  been  fortune's  sport,  1  look  nae  bauf  sae 
gawsy.  a  .774  FERCI-SSOX  Poems  (.8.41  II.  44  Pacing  wi' 
a  gawsy  air  In  gude  Braid  Claith.  1785  Buns  Holy  Fair 
iv.  In  comes  a  gaucie,  gash  Guidwife.  1366  —  7nu 


Dogs  35  His  gawcie  tail,  wi'  upward  curl.  Hung  owre 
his  hurdles  wi'  a  swirl,  a  1810  TANNABILL  Poems,  RaS 
Roryson's  Bonnet  (1846)  116  A  braw  gawcier  bonnet  there 
never  was  seen.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi  xvi,  Gawsie  awl 


2.  trans/,  of  things. 

18x1  GALT  Arrsk.  Legatees  x.  »88  As  for  the  town  of 
Brighton,  it 's  what  I  would  call  a  gawky  piece  of  I  «•!• 
1831  L,  HUKT  SirK.  Esker  (1850)  .33  Never  heard  I  in 
my  life  such  an  infernal  noise  as  our  great  gawky  ship 
made.  1843  LD.  SHAFTS*,  in  Life  XL  (1887)  163  The  little 
church . .  choked  with  high  gawky  boxes  that  they  call  pews. 
B.  sb.  An  awkward,  foolish  person;  a  loot, 
a  simpleton. 

17x4  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  .Ifitc.  d733>  II.  .63  What  signiries 
how  pawky,  Or  gentle-born  ye  be,— hot  youth  In  love  yonr 
but  a  gawky.  1761  Land.  Cktvn.  XI.  363  i  Some  wear 
their  hats  . .  pointed  into  the  air :  those  are  the  Gawlues. 
a  1764  LLOYD  Font.  Ef.  to  Friend  55  The  great  gawky 
Admiration,  Parent  of  stupid  Imitation.  1777  SHERIDAN 
S(k.  Scand.  ii.  ii,  She  is  an  awkward  gawky.  1863  MRS. 
C  CLARKE  Skats.  Ckar.  ii.  58  Audrey  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  a  wondering  she-gawky.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan. 
Der.  vi.  xlviii.  Nothing  makes  a  woman  more  of  m  gawky 
than  . .  showing  tempers  in  public. 

Hence  Oa-wtLhood,  the  condition,  state,  or 
period  of  being  a  '  gawky ' ;  Ga  wkine»s,  the 
quality  of  being  gawky. 

1871  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Bridgt  of  Glass  II.  n.  xxii.  185  It 
was  like  the  Fanny  Redbridge  »hom  he  had  teased  and 
jested  with  in  her  girlhood  and  gawkyhood.  1873  Miss 
BROCGHTON  Xancy  III.  ii.  32  The  crude  gawkiness  of  the 
raw  girl  he  has  drifted  into  marrying.  i88aBARRiE  Wimdm 
in  Tkrmms  xiv.  .17  The  ministers  wife  ..  smiling  good- 
humouredly  at  country  gawkiness. 

t  Gawl,  T.  OPS.  rare-1,  pechoic  ;  cf.  Gowi_] 
trans.  ?  To  bawl  out. 

ssf*  GREENE  Disp*t.  25  He . .  could  gawll  out  many 
quaint  and  ribadrous  ligges  and  songs. 

Gawl,  obs.  form  of  GALL  sb.  and  v. 

Gawlin  Cg9-lin\  Sc.  tObs.  [Of  obscure  origin ; 
Jamieson  suggests  OX.  gagt  goose.]  j.See  quot.) 

1703  M.  MARTFN  \Vtst.  1st.  7.  The  Gawlin  is  a  Fowl  less    ; 
than  a  Duck ;  it  is  reckon'd  a  true  Prognostkator  of  tair 
wtather,  for  when  it  sings,  fair,  .weather  always  follows. 

Gawling,  var.  GAULTJI. 

Gawm,  Gawm  b  less:  see  GAUM,  -LESS. 

Gawn  'gsn1-  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  7  gawne. 
See  also  GOAX.  [contraction  for  GALLON.] 

1.  A  gallon. 

1565  in  T.  Sharp  Ditt.  Cm.  Itysi.  (1825"  50  It'  payd  for 
jij  gawnes^of  ale_ui  the  pagiand.  1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Mom. 


iii.  •  .623   E  iv,  The  abating  of  one  inch  in  each  dii 
abateth  a  gawne  in  the  content.     1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oi  _ 
II.  379  His  tare  was  course,  his  drink  of  a  penny  a  gawn 
or  gallon.     1886  Chcsk.  Glaa^  Garni,  a  gallon. 

2.    ,Seeqnots.) 

1688  R.  Houtc  Armoury  m.  320/2  A  Gawn  ..  is  a  Vessel 
made  after  the  form  of  a  Piggen.  but  it  hath  a  long  handle  or 
neck  thereby  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  deep  Brewing  Vessels 
to  fetch  out  the  Liquor.  1841  HARTSHORXE  Saiof.  Antig. 
Gloss.,  Getam,  a  small  bucket  chiefly  used  in  brewing. 
.88.  Leicestersk.  Gloss.,  Gentm,  a  milking  lade ;  any  ves- 
sel for  lading  out  a  liquid.  1890  Salt-CataL  Suffield 
Hotut  near  Derby,  Two  milk  gawns.  1894  -T.  £.  Won. 
Gloss-,  Gam,  a  tub  holding  about  a  gallon,  and  usually 
having  an  handle  projecting  upwards  on  one  side. 

Gawncel  y,  var.  G  ANSEL.  Obs. 

Gawne,  var.  GATS  r.l  Obs. 

t  Gawne,  v.  Obs.-1  App.  a  late  spelling  of 
gone  CASE  v. 

1563  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs,  etc.  .Arb.)  84,  I  take  not  I  as 
some  do  take,  To  gape  and  gawne  for  Honours  hye. 


grand  he  lookit,  like  ony  queen  in  the  land.  Itid.  xjcviii, 
Whilk  is  a  dribble  in  comparison  of  our  gawsie  Scots  pint. 
1830  GAIT  Ltftme  T.  i.  li.  (1849)  4  A  decent,  gausy,  coc- 
versible  carlin.  1888  Glasgm  Even.  Times  9  Auj.  2/5  Not 
so  long  ago  it  was  quite  orthodox  to  have  a  big  gaucie 
midden  in  front  of  or  near  the  bouse  doors  in  Glasgow. 
1894  CROCKETT  Readers  393  He  cam'  steppin'  sae  gawsy 
across  the  dry  stanes  at  Sandy's  Ford. 
Gay  (g'1), "•<  adv.,  and  sb.  Forms:  4-6  gai ;e, 
4-7  gaye,  ^9  *•  «*">)•  4-  W-  [a.  F.  gai  (re- 
corded from  nth  c.)  =  Pr.  gai,  guai  (?/«*),  OSp. 
gayo,  Pg.  gaio,  It.  gajo. 

The  ulterior  etymology  is  disputed :  the  view  of  Dier, 
that  the  word  b  a.  OHG.  g&ki  swift,  headlong  tmod.Ger. 
jake\,  is  now  generally  abandoned.  An  etymon  more  satis- 
factory both  with  regard  to  sense  and  phonology  U  OHG. 
waki  pretty  (MHG.  ntke,  rood,  dial  mekf,  but  some 
scholars  doubt  whether  the  Rom.  forms  can  represent 
a  Ger.  word  with  medial  *.  The  sense  •  slack,  not  closely 
fitting ',  which  exists  in  all  the  Rom.  langs.  (though  not 
recofded  very  early  in  any  of  them)  may  possibly  be  of  ety- 
mological significance.] 

A.  adj.  L  Of  persons,  their  attributes  and 
actions:  Full  of  or  disposed  to  joy  and  mirth; 
manifesting  or  characterized  by  joyons  mirth ; 
light-hearted,  exuberantly  cheerful,  sportive,  merry. 
a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xvi.  52  Heo  is  . .  Graciouse, 
stout,  ant  Gay,  Gentil.  jolyf  so  the  jay.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Millers  T.  153  This  Absolon,  that  lolif  was  and  gay, 
Gooth  with  a  sencer  on  the  haliday.  c  1440  York.  Myst. 
xxix.  29.  Boy,  be  not  agaste  if  we  seme  gaye.  1514 
BARCLAY  Cyt.  *  Vflondjskm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  lu.  Making 
the  tapster  come  gay  and  feate.  1706  STANHOP*  Parafkr. 
III.  367  That  gay  insulting  Man  was  particularly  careful 
to  distinguish  himself  from  his  poor  dejected  Companion. 
1784  COWTCR  Task  L  493  Whom  call  we  gay!  The  Urk 
is  gay-  sjy$-sts4  WOIDSW.  Ejccurs.  m.  507  The  choir 
Of  gay  companions.  i8ia  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  i.  58 
Smiles  wander  o'er  thy  placid  face  As  if  thy  dreams  were 
gay.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  i.  i,  Edward  was  the  hand- 
somest, the  gayest,  and  the  bravest  prince  in  Christendom. 
1849  MACAVLAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  43.  He  made  an  effort  to 
converse  with  them  in  his  usual  gay  style.  1880  OI'IDA 
IMmi  II.  123, 1  knew  he  was  gay  and  careless. 

trans/.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  705  Quick  As  is  the 
wit  it  gives,  the  gay  champagne. 

atsoi  mt  Pore  Ef.  to  Miss  Blount  .6  And  the  gay 
monrn'd,  who  never  mourn 'd  before.  17*9  W.  BVCHAM 
Dom.  Med.  (1790)  89  That  greatest  of  human  blessings 
(sleep],  visits  the  happy,  the  cheerful,  and  the  gay.  iS»i 
CRAIG  Lett.  Drawing  TuL  440  To  the  youthful  and  gay, 
I  would  recommend  these  studies  most  particularly. 

b.  Of  a  horse :  Lively,  prancing.     [So  in  Fr.J 
run-'. 

.816  DISRAELI  I'rV.  Crt)  vi.  ii,  As  spruce  a  cavalier  as 
ever  pricked  gay  steed  on  the  pliant  grass. 

c.  With  implied   sense  of  depreciation:   Airy, 
off-hand. 

1779-81  JomisoN  L.  />,  Pfft  Wks.  IV.  u  Fenton.  .made 
him  a  gay  offer  of  five  pounds,     tbiet.  99  Gay  indifference, 
fd.   In  poetry:  Applied  to  women,  as  a  con- 
ventional epithet  of  praise.  Obs.    (Cf.  FBKE  a.  3.) 

£1390  WilL  Paleme  8.6  Whan  be  gaye  geries  .  were  in- 
to be  gardin  come,  Faire  floures  bei  founde  .  of  fele  maner 
bewesT  crft>  CHACCM  Millers  T.  583  Some  gaygeri.. 
Hath  brogfit  yow  thus  vpon  the  viritoot.  1599  SHAM. 
Pass.  Pilgr.  225  The  learned  man  hath  got  the  lady  gay. 
«l«t»  Prince  Robert  in  Child  Ballads  K.  284  Prince  Robert 
has  wedded  a  gay  ladye,  He  has  wedded  her  with  a  ring 

e.  Tht  gay  science :  a  rendering  of  gat  saber,  the 
Provencal  name  for  the  art  of  poetry. 

.8.3  W.  TAYLO.  in  Montklf  Re*.  LXX.  455  So  little  of 
an  heroic  or  tragic  cast  had  their  effusions,  that  they  termed 
poetry  the  ^/science.  .855  MtLMAK  Lot.  Ckr.  IV.  3.3  N<* 
foriilding  himself  those  amorous  indulgences  which  were 
the  reward  of  chivalrous  valour,  and  of  the  'gay  science  '. 

2.  Addicted  to  social  pleasures  and  dissipations. 
Often  euphemistically:  Of  loose  or  immoral  life. 

1637  SHIRLZT  Lady  of  Pleasure  v.  Kib,  Lord.  You'le  not 
beangry^Iadam.  C«iNormde,thoughgaymenhaveaptm- 
ledge?  1700  T.  BKJWK  tr.  Fresny-,  Amusem.  Ser.  If  Com. 
130  Every  Dunce  of  a  Quack,  is  call'd  a  Physiaan..Evei7 
Gay  thing,  a  Chevalier.  1703  ROWE  Fair  Pout.  v.  i,  Is  this 
that  Haughty  <".-n«n»  Gay  Lothario?  1754  Adventurer 
No.  104  M  The  old  gentleman,  whose  character  1  cannot 
better  express  than  in  the  fashionable  phrase  which  has  beet) 
contrived  to  palliate  Use  principles  and  dissolute  manners. 


GAY. 

had  been  a  gay  man,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  town. 
1791  BUKKKZ.I'/.  to  Member  Nat.  Assembly  Wks.  VI.  36  The 
brilliant  part  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  of  gay,  young,  mili- 
i.uy  :-p.uk-.,  1798  FERRIAR  Illustr.  Sterm;  li.  40  The  dis- 
solute conduct  of  the  gay  circles  in  France  is  not  of  modern 
dale.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bl.  \\\.  \.  III.  10,  I.  .posted  myself 
on  the  high  road,  where  the  gay  deceiver  was  sure  to  be 
intercepted.  1847  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  I.  v.  214  For  some  years 
he  lived  a  cheerful,  and  even  gay,  though  never  a  dissipated 
life,  in  Parts.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  H.  103  The 
place  was  merely  a  gay  suburb  of  the  capital.  1851  MAY- 
HI  \v  I.ond.  Labour  I.  382  The  principal  of  the  firm  was 
uhat  is  termed  'gay*.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  attend- 
ins  public  entertainments.  He  sported  a  little  as  well,  and 
iited  in  horse-racing.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan 
I.  302  This  elder  Narcissa  had  led  a  gay  and  wild  life 
while  beauty  lasted.  1897  J.  HUTCHINSON  Archives  Snrg. 
VIII.  224  My  patient  was  a  married  man,  who  admitted 
having  been  very  gay  in  early  life. 

absol.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  106  On  the  vices 
of  the  young  and  gay  he  looked  with.,  aversion. 

b.  Hence,  in  slang  use,  of  a  woman :  Leading  an 
immoral  life,  living  by  prostitution. 

i8«s  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  II.  22  Two  sisters— 
both  gay.  1857  J-  E-  RITCHIE  Night  Side  Lond.  40  The 
gay  women,  as  they  are  termed,  are  worse  off  than  American 
slaves.  1868  Sund.  Times  19  July  5/1  As  soon  as  ever  a 
woman  has  ostensibly  lost  her  reputation,  we,  with  a  grim 
in  apposite  ness,  call  her  'gay'.  1885 //»//<$•  Line.  Times 
26  Dec.  8/4  She  was  leading  a  gay  life. 

3.  Bright  or  lively- look  ing,  esp.  in  colour ;  bril- 
liant, showy. 

13..  A".  A/is.  3204  Gret  pruyde  and  gay  gere.  13..  E. 
E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  260  In  bis  gardyn  gracios  gaye.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Pro/.  ITI,  Vpon  his  arm  he  baar  a  gay  bracer. 
ci4JO  Sir  Atnadace  (Camden)  Ivi,  He  come  in  als  gay 
gere,  Ry5te  as  he  an  angelle  were.  1463  Bury  Wills 


ye  potte  of  glasse.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden) 
6  His  oun  gai  gallant  gaskins  do  and  wil  descn  it  suffi- 
ciently. 1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  285  Too  much 
cheerefulnesse  of  gay  and  flourishing  colours.  i6«jo  BUL- 
WER  Antkropomet.  260  The  Brama's,  who  delight  in  such 
Gay-babies.  1717  LADV  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  P'cess 
of  Wales  i  Apt.,  The  perpetual  spring,  .makes  everything 
gay  and  flourishing.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  i,  In 
every  gay  carriage  that  passed,  he  hoped  to  see  the  object 
of  his  constant  thought  1834  LYTTON  Pomfeii  i.  ii,  They 
were  now  in  that  quarter  which  was  filled  with  the  gayest 
shops.  1860  PIESSE  Lab.  Chem.  Wonders  (1869)  131  The 
Collinsia  verna,  a  gay,  dark  purple  flower.  1870  E.  PEACOCK 
RalJ Skirl.  III.  233  Their  costumes  were  gay  with  ribbons. 
absol.  1843  Mi  ALL  in  Nonconf.  II.  i  The  civil  magistrate, 
dressed  in  his  gayest,  approached  the  altar. 

4.  1*  inely  or  showily  dressed.     Now  rare. 
£1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  Ponies  234  Wommen  y-nowe,  of 

whiche  somme  ther  were  Faire  of  hem-self,  and  somme  of 
hem  were  gay.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  241  Cleo- 
patra made  here  gay.  c  1475  RaufCoilyar  484  He  is  the 
gayest  in  geir,  that  euer  on  ground  glaid.  1509  BARCLAY 
Shyp  of  Folys  (1570!  27  Women  ..  sell  their  soules  and 
bodyes  to  go  gay.  1604  SMAKS.  Oth.  \\.  i.  151  She  that  . . 
Neuer  lackt  Gold,  and  yet  went  neuer  gay.  1801  STRUTT 
Sports  ff  Past.  i.  i.  7  The  king  was  desirous  of  knowing  the 
name  of  this  gay  gentleman.  1812  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms 
in.  600  Vaunt  not,  gay  bird  !  thy  gorgeous  plume.  1859 
TENNYSON  Enid  284  The  armourer.,  seeing  one  so  gay  in 
purple  silks. 

5.  In    immaterial    sense :    Brilliant,    attractive, 
charming,     f  Formerly  also  of  reasonings,  etc. : 
Specious,  plausible. 

15*9  MORE  Dyaloge  in.  Wks.  243/2  Those  reasons  semed 
..gay  and  glorious  at  the  first  sight.  1548  HALL  Ckron., 
Hen.  Wt  ii^  Thei  with  money,  and  gay  promises,  first  cor- 
rupted a  Miller.  1562  COOPER  Answ.  Apol.  Priv.  Masse 
57  b, You  will  seeme  with  your  gay  gloses  to  glorifie  the  bloud 
of  Christe.  1634  MILTON  Coinvs  790  Enjoy  your  dear  wit, 
and  gay  rhetoric.  1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prot.  \.  vi.  §  5. 
327, 1  would  fain  know  what  gay  probabilities  you  could 
devise  to  disswade  him  from  this  Resolution.  1709  POPE 
Ess.  Crit.  392  Let  not  each  gay  turn  thy  rapture  move. 
l779-8«  JOHNSON  L.  P.t  Pope  Wks.  IV.  17  All  the  gay 
vaneties  of  diction  were  ready  at  his  hand. 

•f*  6.  Brilliantly  good ;  excellent,  fine.  Obs. 

c  1470  HENRV  Wallace  ix.  54  A  gud  gay  wynd  out  off"  the 
rycht  art  com.  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  n.  viL  <  1822)  127  Becaus 
vertew  wes  honorit  in  this  wise,  it  gaif  occasioun  to  wemen  to 
do  gay  vassalege.  1540  HYRDE  tr.  Votes'  Instr.  Ckr.  Worn. 
(1592)  Nv,  But  lookein  the  same  booke,  how  goodly  and  gay 
is  the  prais  of  a  good  woman.  1550  LATIMER  Last  Serin, 
be/.  Edtv.  ^7(1562)  125  The  concord  of  brethren,  &  agreeing 
of  brethren  is  a  gay  thing.  1563  T.  WILSON  Logtke  150, 
People,  which  haue  moche  dispraised  all  temporall  lawes.. 
thinkyng  it  mete  that  all  common  weales,  should  onely  haue 
the  Gospel),  and  none  other  lawe  at  all.  This  male  seme 
to  some,  a  gaie  saiyng  where  as  in  deede,  it  is  bothe  foolishe, 
and  wicked.  1573  TUSSER  Httsb.  xxxv.  (1878)  80  The 
labour  is  little,  the  profit  is  gay.  1577  HARRISON  England 
Ded.  (1877)  i.  p.  cix,  And  thus  with  hope  of  good  although 
no  gaie  successe.  1593  Tett-TrotKs  N.  Y.  Gift  38  It  is  a 
gay  thing  to  come  to  dignity. 
fb.  ironically.  Obs. 


120  If  these  later  Rabbines  be  the  Hebreues  that  Beza 
meaneth,  and  which  these  gay  English  translatours  follow. 
t  c.  To  have  a  gay  mind :  '  to  have  a  good  mind ', 
to  be  very  much  inclined. 

1557  POLE  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  Ixviii.  238  Yf 
you.. had  suche  a  gay  mynde  to  restore  the  ruynes  of  the 
Chyrches. 

7.  Of  quantity  or  amount.  Pretty  good,  *  toler- 
able ',  *  middling '.  St.  and  north.  Also  GET. 
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1796  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss,  (ed.  a),  Gay,  consider- 
able, middling,  ordinary.  iSpi  SEWARI>  Lonsdale  Dial.  54 
(E.  D.  S.  No.  76)  Thau  knaes  it'tle  be  a  gay  dele,  when  it's  o 
put  tagidder.  1869  in  Lonsdale  Glass.  1881  in  Lane.  Gloss. 

8.  dial.  In  good  health ;  well,  convalescent, 
1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.  s.v.,  I  am  quite  gay  I  thank 

you.  1876  in  Mid-Yorksh.  Gloss.  1877  A^.  \V.  Line.  Glcss. 
s.  v.,  I  heard  thoo  was  badly,  but  thoo  looks  gay.  1887 
Kent.  Gloss.  s.v.,  I  don't  feel  very  gay  this  morning. 

9.  Cottib.,  chiefly  parasynthetic,  as  gay-coloured, 
-flowered \-humoured >-lookiug,~$eeming adjs.;  gay- 
feather  U.S.,  the  name  of  a  plant  (see  quot.). 

1866  HOWELL  Venet.  Life  xx.  342  Brilliant  tapestries  and 
other  *gay-coloured  cloths.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knmul. 
(N.Y.)  VI.  493  *Gay-feather,  the  common  name  for  the 
liatris  scariosa  and  spicata.  1856  Farmer's  Mag.  Jan,  2 
The  *gay-flowered  Senecio  of  the  Canaries,  known  in  gar- 
dens under  the  name  of  Cineraria.  1886  MRS.  BURNETT 
Little  Ld.  Fauntleroy  vi.  (1887)  114  Everything  was  bright 
and  cheerful  with  gay-flowered  chintz.  1883  F.  M.  PEARD 
Contrad.  x,  It  was  a  fresh, *gay-hu mo ured  day.  1897  Daily 
News  21  Apr.  3  '3  A  *gay  looking  gig  now  put  out  from 
Palermo.  1595  SPENSER  Hymn  Heavenly  Beauty  299  This 
vile  world  and  these  *gay-seeming  things. 
B.  adv. 

fl.  a.  Brightly,  showily  =  GAILY  I.  b.  Inagay 
mood,  joyously  ^  GAILY  a.  Obs. 

1415  HOCCLEVE  To  Sir  J.  Qldcastlc  414  Ymages.  .causen 
men  honure  The  seint  after  whom  maad  is  that  figure,  And 
nat  worsshippe  it  how  gay  it  be  wroght.  1500-10  DUNBAR 
Poems  xliii.  28  Send  in  }our  steid,  ?our  ladeis  grathit  vp 
gay.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Hertsback's  Husk.  i.  (1586)  7  Nor 
seelyng  garnisht  gaye  with  Imagrye,  Nor  ritche  attyre  we 
see.  1633  Bp.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  (1851)  112  Not  acknow- 
ledging any  friend,  but .  .the  nurse,  that  dresses  us  gay.  1744 
SARAH  FIELDING  David  Simple  II.  161  He  was  dressed  very 
gay-  *7S4  J-  SHEBBEARE  Matrimony  (1766)  II.  140  This 
paid  her  Debts,  and  p_ut  some  considerable  Sum  of  Money  in 
her  Pocket,  with  which  she  lived  as  gay  as  before. 

2.  Very.     Also  in  weaker  sense  :  Considerably, 
1  pretty '.     Frequent  in  dial.     A  gay  few  =  a  good 

few  :  see  FEW  2  d.    Often  written  GEY. 

1686  G.  STUART  Joco-ser.  disc.  Ep.  Ded.,  Your  Enemies 
(of  which . .  yo've  had  a  gay  convenient  number).  1807  SIR 
J.  CARR  Caled.  Sketches  xii.  212  It  is  a  gaie  (very)  bonnie 
place  to  be  out  of  the  world.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mori,  vii,  I 
ken  I'm  gay  thick  in  the  head.  1884  GW.  Words  229  There 
was  a  gay  few  folks  waiting  to  cross. 

3.  Comb.  Chiefly  with  pres.  and  pa.  pples,,  as 
gay-beseen  (see  BESEE  II),   -careering^  -chirping^ 
-nwtleyed,    -painted^   -shifting    -smiling^    -spentt 
-spotted,  -throned. 

1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  on  Folly  O  ij  b,  What  saie  you  to 
Courtiers?  these  minion  *gaibeseen  gentilmen.  1596  SPEN- 
SER F.  Q.  vi.  v.  38  Deckt  with  greene  boughes,  and  flowers 
gay  beseene.  1824  T.  FENBY  4  Temperam.  i.  45  Thy  *gay- 


Explores  awhile  the  tepid  noon.  1798-46  THOMSON  Spring 
190  The  downward  sun  Looks  out  effulgent  from  amid  the 
flush  Of  broken  clouds  *gay-shifting  to  his  beam.  1747 
LD.  LYTTELTON  Monody  Wks.  (1774)  630  Ye  lawns  *gay-  i 
smiling  with  eternal  green,  Oft  have  you  my  Lucy  seen  ! 
1726-46  THOMSON  Winter  1037  Those  busy  bustling  days, 
Ihose  *gay-spent  festive  nights.  1718-46  —  Spring  550 
Nor  broad  carnations  ;  nor  *gay-spotted  pinks.  1777  WAR- 
TON  Poems  76  But  since,*gay-thron'd  in  fiery  chariot  sheen, 
Summer  has  smote  each  daisy-dappled  dale. 

C.  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  [the  adj.  used  absol."} 

1 1.  A  gay  lady.  Also,  rarely  of  a  man,  a  *  gal- 
lant1. Obs. 

13. .  Ga-w.  *  Gr.  Knt.  970  Gawayn  gly?t  on  bat  gay,  bat    ' 
graciously  loked.    c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2679  Parys  was  pur- 
post  with  pouer  to  wende  Into  Grese  for  a  gay,  all  on  grete 
wise.    ci4ao  Anturs  of  Arth.  iCamden)  xli,  Then  glop- 
punt  that  gaye,  Hit  was  no  ferly  in  faye.     c  1475  [see    , 
GAINAND]. 

2.  Anythingthatlooksgayor  showy;  an  ornament;    j 
esp.  one  that  is  used  to  amuse  a  child.    Now</tVi/.     ] 

1399  LANGL.  Rick.  Redeles  n.  94  But  how  the  gayes  han 
y-gon,  God  wptte  the  sothe,  Amonge  mystfull  men  alle 
these  many  jeris.  c  ifioo  Maid  Emlyn  330  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
IV.  94  This  mannes  name  was  Harry,  He  coude  full  clene 
cary,  He  loued  prety  gayes.  1319  HORMAN  Vulg.  147  This 
baby  hath  many  gayes  hangyng  at  his  necke.  1601  DENT 
Pathiv.  He&ven  (1603)41  As  if  a  theefe  should  be  proud  of 
his  halter,  a  begger  of  his  cloutes,  a  childe  of  his  gay.  1655 
tr.  De  Parc's  Frandon  n.  36  He  . .  took  pleasure  in  such 
Gayes,  on  purpose  to  be  the  more  noted  by  wearing  Cloathes 
out  of  the  Common  Mode,  1880  W.  Cornw.  Gloss.t  Gays, 
children's  toys :  often,  broken  earthenware. 

t  b.  fig.  A  '  toy ',  childish  amusement.   Obs. 

158*  BRETON  Flourish  Fancy,  etc.  (Grosart)  28/1  Though 
(perhaps*  most  commonly  each  youth  Is  giuen  in  deede,  to 
follow  euery  gaye.     1501  SVLVESTER  DM  Bartas  i.  iii.  1040    , 
O  how  I  grieve,  deer  Earth,  that  (given  to  gays)  Most  of   j 
best  Wits  contemn  thee  now  a-dayes.      1667  L.  STUCLEY 
Gospel-Glass    xxiii.    (1670)    232    Forraigners   breed    their 
Children.. to  work  those  gaies  with  their  hands.     1694  F. 
BRAGCE  Disc.  Parables  in.  83  It  highly  concerns  us  ..  no 
longer  childishly  to  doat  upon  empty  gayes  and  trifles. 

3.  A  picture  in  a  book.     Now  dial,  (chiefly  used 
by  children  X 

1646  JENKVN  Remora  30  Tis  the  gay  in  the  lesson,  that 
makes  the  childe  delight  to  learn,    a  1657  R.  LOVEDAY  Lett. 
(1663)  149  Finding  him  still  eager  to  put  a  gay  before  his 
book,  I  design'd  him  this  which  is  now  a  culling.     1698 
MILBOURNE  Notes  Drydetfs  Virg.  4  Who,  in  the  inscription 
to  his  fine  Gay  in  the  Front  of  the  Book,  calls  it  very  honestly    I 
Dryden's  Virgil.    1839  C  CLARK  J.  Noakes  <y  M.  Styles  157    i 
(E.D.S.  No.  76)  At  a  stall,  soon  Mary  bote  A  hume-book 
full  ov  gays.    1884  BARING-GOULD  Mehalah.  xxxii.  322  '  The    j 


GAYNESS. 

master  of  Rest  Hall  is  turning  over  a  new  leaf  to-day.' 
'  Maybe — but  I  doubt  it  will  be  a  blank  one  . .  It  won't  W 
a  gay  for  him.' 

tuny,  v.  Obs.  [f.  the  adj.]  a.  intr.  To  be 
gay.  b.  trans.  To  make  gay;  to  give  a  bright 
and  pleasant  look  to ;  to  embellish. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxviii.  170  Their  natural 
towardnesse  . .  doth  call  vpon  vs,  to  see  them  [girls]  well 
brought  vp  . .  Are  not  we  to  be  condemned  of  extreme  \  n 
naturallnes,  if  we  gay  not  that  by  discipline,  which  is  giucn 
them  bynature?  1641  HINDE  ?.  Bnten  iv.  15  They  are  well 
contented  that  their  children  prove  no  wiser  than  themselves 
..nor  have  any  skill  in  any  arts  but  of  Gaming,  and  Gaying. 
1671  EACHARD  Obs.  Anstv.  Grounds  Cotit.  Clergy  (1705)  35 
Children  must  have..gay'd  and  easie  digestible  Words. 

II  Gayal  (g£'*al,  gaya-1).  Also  9  gayall,  guyal, 
g(h)yal.  [Hindi  gayal.]  A  semi-domesticated  kind 
of  ox  common  in  Burmah,  Assam,  and  Bengal ;  by 
some  believed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  G  AUB  ;  by  others 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species  (JBibos  fronlalis}. 

1790  Asiatic  Res.  II.  188  When  a  rich  man  has  made  a 
contract  of  marriage,  he  gives  four  or  five  head  of  gaydls 
(the  cattle  of  the  mountains)  to  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
bride.  1808  Ibid.  VIII.  512  'The  Gaydi',  says  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh, '  is  nearly  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  English  bull '. 
1860  GOSSE  Rottt.  Nat.  Hist.  119  The  gaur,  the  gayall,  and 
other  great  wild  oxen  of  India. 

Gaybine  (g^-bain).  [f.  GAY  a.  +  BINE.]  A 
name  of  several  showy  twining  plants  of  the  genera 
Ipom&a  (Cent.  Diet.}  and  Pkarbitis. 

1866  Treat.  Bot.  523/1  Gaybine,  Pkarbitis. 

Gaydiang  (g^'diserj).  An  Annamese  vessel, 
somewhat  resembling  a  Chinese  junk. 

1855  OGILVIE,  Suppl.,  Gay-diatig^  a  vessel  of  Anam,  gene- 
rally \\ith  two,  but  in  fine  weather  with  three  masts  ..  with 
lofty  triangular  sails. 

Gayety :  see  GAIETY. 

Gayge,  obs.  form  of  GAGE. 

Gayhole,  -holer,  obs.  ff.  JAIL,  JAILER. 

t  Gay  horse.   Obs-1    [f.  ?  GAY  a.  +  HORSE.] 

A  bugbear  or  hobgoblin,  carried  about  at  plays 
and  public  shows,  with  wide  jaws  and  great  teeth. 
Cath.  Angl.  147/2  A  Gay  horse,  manducus. 

[jfl*i/J.     [f.  GAY  a.  +  -ISH,] 

1.  Somewhat  gay. 

1824  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XVI.  600  There's  a 
gayish  song  on  the  subject, 

2.  dial.   Fairly  good  or  large  ;  'tolerable/ 

1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss,  s.v.,  '  A  gayish  crop  '  . . ( A 
gayish  sample'.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.  s.v.,  'It's  a  gayish 
step  te  gan  ,  or  it's  '  gayish  and  far  *. 

Gayity,  Gayitry :  see  GAIETY,  GAYTRY. 
!  Gaylede.  Obs.-1 

r  1430  TVJO  Cookery-bks.  I.  22  Gaylede.  Take  Almaunde 
Mylke  and  Flowre  of  Rys,  and  do  ber-to  Sugre  or  Hony, 
and  Powder  Gyngere  ;  ben  take  figys,  an  kerue  hem  a-to, 
or  Roysonys  y-hole,  or  harde  Wastel  y-dicyd  and  coloure  it 
with  Saunderys,  and  sette  it  and  dresse  hem  yn. 

Gayli,e,  Gayler,  -or,  obs.  ff.  JAIL,  JAILER. 

Gay-Iiirssac  tower  (g^lil«*ssek).  [See  next.] 
(See  quot.  1888.) 

1888  W.  W.  FISHER  Elem.  Ckem.  vii.  72  In  order  to  catch 
any  nitric  oxide  which  would  otherwise  pass  away  [in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid],  and  be  lost  in  the  air, 
a  tower,  called  a  Gay-lussac's  tower  . .  filled  with  coke  is 
interposed,  and  the  gases  from  the  chambers  are  passed 
through  it.  1894  Daily  News  4  Sept.  2/6  The  defendants 
were  having  repacked  a  gay  lussac  tower. 

Gaylussite  (ge ''Lusait).  A/in.  [f.  the  name  of 
Gay-Lussac,  a  celebrated  French  physicist  +  -ITE. 
Named  by  Boussingault  in  1826.]  A  double  car- 
bonate of  calcium  and  sodium,  found  in  white  or 
yellowish  crystals. 

1826  Brandcs  Jml.  XXI.  406  New  Mineral— the  Gay- 
Lussite.  1891  DANA  Min.  301  Gay-Lussite. 

Gayly,  Gayn- :  see  GAILY,  GAIN-. 

Gayness  (g^-nes).  [f.  GAY  a.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality,  condition  or  state  of  being  gay. 

f  1.  Delight,  merriment,  pleasure.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  81  But  in  gaynesse  and  in 
glotonye  . .  for-glotten  her  goode  hem-selue,  And  breken 
nou}te  to  the  beggar.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  n.  x.  97 
Oftyms  also  odyr  noys  happyns  bat  gaynes  &  swetnes  of 
lufars  sturbyls.  ?is>  -  in  Pinkerton  Anc.  Scot.  Poems  (1786) 
192  The  gaynis  of  my  yeiris  gent,  The  flouris  of  my  fresche 
youtheid,  I  wait  nocht  how  away  is  went. 

1 2.  Gay  appearance,  brightness  of  colour,  dressi- 
ness, display,  pomp.  Obs. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  xviii.  255  For  to  speke  and  write  tho 
wordis  in  sum  gaynes  and  bewte . .  thei  vsiden  certetn  colouris 
of  rethorik.  1561  T.  NORTON  CafaMsInst.  iv.  xix.  (16341  727 
Clerkes  did  everywhere  sheare  their  heads,  least  they  should 
seem  to  covet  the  gainesse  of  haire.  a  1594  AVLMER  in  Strype 
Life  xiiL  (17011  274  Oh  !  ye  English  ladies,  learn  rather 
. .  to  make  your  Queen  rich  for  your  Defence,  than  your 
Husbands  poor  for  your  garish  Gayness.  1602  MARSTON 
Antonio'' s  Rev.  \.  ii,  A  modest  eye  forceth  affection,  Whilest 
outward  gainesse  light  lookes  but  entice.  1660  S.  FOKD 
Loyal  Suoj.  Exhult.  21  Such  pomp  and  glory  as  declared 
how  glad  his  Subjects  were  in  their  hearts,  by  the  gayness 
of  their  habits.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  (1677)  77  In  Hyla.. 
he  dwelt  . .  And  known  was  by  the  gayness  of  his  belt. 
t  b.  A  decoration,  distinction.  Obs. 

1670  WALTON  Lives  iv.  338  The  Orator ..  takes  place  next 
the  Doctors,  is  at  all  their  Assemblies  and  Meetings  and  sits 
above  the  Proctors,  is  Regent  or  Non-regent  at  his  pleasure, 
and  such  like  Gaynesses.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <V  Seto. 
To  Rdr.,  Those  borrowed  words  &  gaynesses,  that  English- 
men have  pickt  and  cull'd  from  other  Tongues. 
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GAYSOME. 
3.  =  GAIETY  i. 

1896  Advauct  (Chicago)  Oct.  438  'There's  many  a  slip 
'twixt  cup  and  lip ',  she  quoted  with  a  gayness  that  belied 
her  own  words. 

Gayole,  Gayre,  obs.  forms  of  JAIL,  GEAR. 

Gaysh(e,  Gaysling,  obs.  ff.  GASH,  GOSLING. 

GaySOine  (gf ''s#m),  0.  Now  rare.  [f.  GAY  a. 
+  -SOME.]  a.  Full  of  gaiety;  blithe,  buoyant,  cheer- 
ful, b.  Inspiring  with  gaiety ;  cheery ;  pleasant. 

a.  1610  Mirr.  Mag.,  Robt.  Normandie  vii,  And  fier'd 
with   heat   of  gaysome   youth   did   venter,    With   warlike 
troopes  the  Norman  coast  to  enter,     c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad 
xi.  194  His  breast  was  heightned  with  the  fire  Of  gaisome 
youth.     1839  MOIR  Poems,  To  Bust  of  my  Soil  v,  A  gaysome 
elf,  whose  heart  had  ne'er  Been  tamed  by  grief. 

b.  1633  FORD  Broken  Heart  n.  i,  'Island!'   prison; 
A  prison  is  as  gaysome :  we'll  no  islands.    1831  Lincoln 
Gaz.  14  Oct.  3/1  Oh,  ask  me  not  to  sing  to-night,  Nor  bid 
me  touch  the  gaysome  lute.     1854  W.  WHITE  To  Sivitz.  ty 
back  ii.  (1855)  16  Paris ..  its  dingy  quarters  as  well  as  its 
gaysome  places. 

Gayson,  var.  GASP. 

Gaysp,  obs.  form  of  GEASON. 

Gayte,  obs.  form  of  GATE  si.'2,  GOAT. 

t  Gaytry,  gayitry.  Obs.  [?  altered  from 
GAIETY,  after  poetry,  coquetry,  etc.]  =  GAIETY. 

1655  FULLER  Pisgah  iv.  vi.  in  A  Bride  (though  never  so 
mean  a  person,  or  silly  servant)  is  decked  and  dressed  in  all 
gayitry  lent  unto  her  by  her  neighbours.  1685  CROWNK  Sir 
C.  Nice  II.  ii  He's  the  General  Guitarre  o'  the  Town, 
inlay'd  with  every  thing  Women  fancy  i  Gaytry,  Gallantry, 
Delicacy,  Nicety,  Courtesy. 

Gaytt,  obs.  form  of  GATE  j£.l 

Gazabo,  var.  GAZEBO. 

Gazafylace :  see  GAZOPHILACE. 

Gaze  (g*'z),  sb.    Also  6  gase.    [f.  GAZE  #.] 

f  1.  That  which  is  gazed  or  stared  at.  Obs. 

(In  the  first  quot.  gase  may  be  another  word  or  an  un- 
meaning invention.) 

[a  1529  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurell  1206  This  fustian  maistres 
and  this  giggish  gase.]  1543  UDALL  Erasm.  Apophth.  25 
But  this  wise  manne  thought  better  to  shewe  of  hymself  an 
example  of  paciente  suffreaunce,  then  to  shewe  a  gase  or 
sight  for  folkes  to  laugh  at,  in  . .  contending  wl  his  wife. 
1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.  de  Invent,  vi.  viii.  125  Outwarde 
apparell  of  the  body,  which  is  rather  a  gloriouse  gase  then 
anye  godlye  edifiyng.  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  v,  Those  howers 
that  with  gentle  worke  did  frame  The  louely  gaze  where 
euery  eye  doth  dwell.  1671  MILTON  Samson  34  Made  of 
my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze.  1739  MELMOTH  Fitzosb. 
Lett.  (1763)  382  Who  are  more  the  gaze  and  admiration  of 
the  people  in  general  ?  1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar 
Girl  (1813)  I.  223  His  father  lolled  in  his  coach,  and  was  the 
gaze  of  the  village  of  Penry. 

2.  The  act  of  looking  fixedly  or  intently ;  a  steady 
or  intent  look. 

1566  DRANT  Horace's  Sat.  i.  vii.  205  For  weryed  with  my 
boolashe  gaze,  I  noynte  with  supple  oyle  My  loytrous 
limmes.  c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  x,  126  Fancy  that  slip- 
peth  in  with  a  gaze,  goeth  out  with  a  winke.  1711  STEELE 
Spect.  No.  406  p  6  In  vain,  you  envious  Streams,  so  fast 
you  flow,  To  hide  her  from  a  Lover's  ardent  Gaze.  1718 
Entertainer  No.  xxii.  148  Beauty  such  as  mov'd  the  whole 
City  to  Gaze  and  Admiration.  1794  COLERIDGE  Death 
Chatterton  66  Thy  sullen  gaze  she  bade  thee  roll  On  scenes 
that  well  might  melt  thy  soul.  iSaa  W.  IRVING  Braceb. 
Hall  xxvii.  244  Every  event  is  a  matter  of  gaze  and  gossip. 
1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  235  The  corpse ..  was  ex- 
hibited during  several  days  to  the  gaze  of  great  multitudes. 
1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  138  Who  was  this  to  whom  His 
followers  turned  their  last  gaze  ? 

fig.  1814  CARY  Dante,  Parad.  v.  120  The  sun.  .when  his 
warm  gaze  Hath  on  the  mantle  of  thick  vapours  prey'd. 
1841  BROWNING  Pippa  13  Oh,  Day,  if  I  squander  a  wavelet 
of  thee .  .The  least  of  thy  gazes  or  glances. 

3.  Phrases,  f  a.  At 'first  gaze :  at  first  sight.    To 
give  (a  person)  the  gaze:  to  be  a  spectator  of,  look  on 
at.    ( To  have}  in  gaze:  in  prospect.     To  set  oneself 
at  gaze :  to  expose  oneself  to  view,  display  oneself. 

1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  (1587)  II.  36/2 
You  must  not  thinke  . .  that  you  were  sent  gouernour  into 
Ireland .  .to  pen  your  selfe  vp  within  a  towne  or  citie  to  giue 
rebels  the  gaze,  to  [etc.].  —  Chron.  Irel.  ibid.  83/2  One  of 
the  carle  his  capteins  presented  him  a  band  of  Kerns  . .  and 
withall  demanded  of  the  erle  in  what  seruice  he  would  haue 
them  imploied  :  Marie  (quoth  he)  let  them  stand  by  and 
giue  vs  the  gaze.  1631  BROME  Court  Beggar  n.  Wks.  1873 
I.  206  To  set  your  selfe  at  gaze  to  draw  them  on.  a  1657 
R.  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  235  Repugnant  to  any  apprehension 
tnat  at  first  gaze  did  not  appear  a  visible  aid  to  the  cause. 

D.  At  gaze,  f  at  a  or  the  gaze ;  said  of  a  deer 
(now  chiefly  Her. :  see  quot.  1828-40),  also  of 
persons :  in  the  attitude  of  gazing,  esp.  in  wonder, 
expectancy,  bewilderment,  etc.  So  in  to  stand  at 
(t  a,  the)  gaze,  f  to  set  at  the  gaze,  etc.  f  To  hold 
at  gaze  :  to  hold  fascinated.  Also  with  other  preps, 
as  f  in  a  gaze,  on,  upon  the  gaze  ;  f  To  put  to  the 
gaze  :  to  puzzle,  nonplus.  See  also  AGAZE 

c  1430  [see  AGAZE]  1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  78,  I  haue 
read.. that  the  whole  heard  of  Deare  stand  at  the  gaze,  if 
rf3  S?A  S«,tete  app1?'  '»* GREENE  &  LODGE  Looking 

K*n,59  %*  w£ose/ T<ho  ds  wanton  Venus  at  a  saze- 164 

KNOLLES  Hist  Turks  d638)  309  A  shepheard . .  strucken  witfi 
the  majesty  of  the  man  stood  at  gaze  vpon  him.  ifei  BACON 
Hen.  VII,  137  Especially  as  many  as  were  English :  who  were 
at  a  gaze  looking  strange  one  upon  another.  1646  SIR  C 
' PAV,f,N,TH  L'J.;'°Pe!1™  R-  Vaughan  ProtectJcromwell 
(1838)  II.  374  The  business  is  too  difficult  for  me  to  judge 
of,  for  it  puts  our  learned  men  here  to  the  gaze,  a  1657 
R.  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  140,  I  had  still  a  ITkelyhood  in 
gaze.  01700  DRYDEN iOt;irf'»  Epist.  Pref.,  Pindar  is  generally 
known  to  be  a  dark  Writer,  to  want  Connexion,  .to  soar  out 
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of  Sight,  and  leave  his  Reader  at  a  Gaze.  1704  SWIFT 
Talc  of  a  Tuiix,  This  vapour,  .had  so  long  set  the  nations 
at  a  gaze.  a.  1715  BURNET  Oaia  Time  (1823)  I.  128  And 
when  the  time  of  setting  out  the  fleet  came  on,  all  were  in 
a  gaze  whither  it  was  to  go.  1736  BOLINGBROKE  Patriot. 
11749)  22  All  indifferent  men  stood  as  it  were  at  a  gaze. 
1817  CHALMERS  Astron.  Disc.  iv.  (1830)  139  There  is  nothing 
that  can  so  set  his  adoring  myriads  upon  the  gaze.  1828-40 
BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I.  s.v.,  The  hart,  stag,_buck,  or  hind, 
when  borne  in  coat-armour,  looking  affrontee  or  full-faced, 
is  said  to  be  at  gaze  . .  but  all  other  beasts  in  this  attitude 
are  called  guardant.  1859  J.  WHITE  Hist.  France  (1860)  20 
On  this  occasion  all  Europe  was  on  the  gaze.  1864  HOUTELL 
Her.  Hist.  I,  Pop.  xix.  §  5  (ed.  3)  310  Vert,  three  Harts  at 
gaze  or.  1874  FARRAR  Ckrist  II.  Ixi.  407  The  great  body  of 
the  people  seem  to  have  stood  silently  at  gaze. 

C.  At  gaze:  by  sight  (said  of  a  hunting-dog). 

1865  G.  F.  BERKELEY  Life  ft  Recoil.  II.  236,  I  called  on 
my  deer  dog  '  Thor  '  to  help  me,  for  he  could  run  a  deer  by 
nose  as  well  as  at  gaze. 

Gaze  tg^'z),  v.  Also  5  gaase,  5-6  gase,  o 
gayse,  gayze.  [Of  unknown  origin  ;  possibly  f. 
the  same  root  as  GAW  v.,  with  an  -s-  suffix.  Rietz 
gives  a  Sw.  dial,  gasa  to  gape,  stare.] 

1.  intr.   f  I"  early  use :    To  look  vacaHtly  or 
curiously  about ;   also,  to  stare,  open  one's  eyes 
(with  astonishment).     In  modem  use :   To  look 
fixedly,   intently,   or   deliberately   at   something. 
Now  chiefly  literary. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  1003  The  peple  gazed  vp  and 
doun,  For  they  were  glad.. To  ban  a  newe  lady,  f  1430 
Slaia  Puer  9  in  Babees  Bk.  27  Be  symple  in  cheer ;  caste 
not  bi  looke  aside,  Gase  [v.r.  gaase]  not  about,  turnynge  (>i 
si?t  oueral.  c  1530  H.  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  175  ibid.  76 
Gase  thou  not  to  and  fro  as  one  thats  voyde  of  curtesye. 
'535  COVERDALE  Ecclus.  ix.  7  Go  not  aboute  gasinge  in 
euery  layne  of  the  cite.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  (1870)  l\.  199, 
I  did  make  them  all  gaze  to  see  themselves  served  so  nobly. 
1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreat.  (1677!  50  That  the  Hare- 
finder  should  give  the  Hare  three  Sohoe's  before  he  put  her 
from  her  Lear,  to  make  the  Grey-hounds  gaze  and  attend 
her  rising.  1700  DRYDEN  Cymon  ff  Iphig.  171  With  trembling 
heart  Gazing  he  stood,  nor  would  nor  could  depart.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  117  He  stops,  gazes  round 
him,  and  seems  to  recover  his  natural  tranquility.  i8u  J. 
WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  n.  507  Long,  long  they  gaze  with 
meeting  eyes.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  III.  xi.  71 
Men  gazed  and  wondered  in  every  land. 

b.  Const,  at,  on,  upon.    Also  in  indirect  passive. 
1553  EDEN  Treat.  Nevje  Itid.  (Arb.)  39  And  stode  gasinge 

on  him  and  feling  his  apparell.  1583  STANYHURST  SEneis  n. 
(Arb.)  67,  I  ran  too  Priamus  razd  court,  at  caste)  I  gazed. 
1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  v.  Ded.  406  You  have  brought 
me  forth  into  the  open  field,  and  set  me  up  to  be  gazed  on, 
and  baited  at.  1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreat.  (1677)  57  The 
Hart,  .when  he  is.  .not  afraid,  he  wonders  at  everything  he 
seeth  and  taketh  pleasure  to  gaze  at  them.  1758  JOHNSON 
Idler  No.  7  P  3  The  natives  . .  gaze  upon  a  tumbler.  1820 
W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  40,  I  have  often  noticed  the  mute 
rapture  with  which  he  would  gaze  upon  her  in  company. 
1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neigh,  i.  (1867)  15  The  boy 
gazing  at  the  red  and  gold  and  green  of  the  sunset  sky. 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  387  So  up  the  long  street 
then,  Gazing  about,  well  gazed  at,  went  the  men. 

c.  (^si-trans,  with  adv.  or  phrase  expressing 
result. 

1713  C'TESS  WINCHELSEA  Misc.  Poems  12  The  amazed 
Emperor,  When  Cleopatra  anchor'd  in  the  Bay  . .  Like  his 
own  Statue  stood,  and  gaz'd  the  world  away.  1735  SOMER- 
VILLE  Chase  HI.  497  An  obsequious  Crowd,  As  if  by  stem 
Medusa  gaz'd  to  Stones.  i7oa  S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  Mem.  I.  218 
So  Scotia's  Queen,  as  slowly  dawned  the  day,  Rose  on  her 
couch  and  gazed  her  soul  away. 

2.  trans.  To  stare  at,  look  fixedly  at.  poet. 
(1591  DANIEL  Sonn.  xxvi.  in  Arb.  Garner  I.  593  When,  if 

she  grieve  to  gaze  her  in  her  glass.  .Go  you,  my  verse  1  go 
tell  her  what  she  was.  1593  DRAYTON  Idea  503  So  doth  the 
Plow-man  gaze  the  wand'rmg  Starre.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
VIII.  258  Strait  toward  Heav'n  my  wondring  Eyes  I  turnd, 
And  gaz'd  a  while  the  ample  Skie.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xxii. 
(1848)  281  As  who  dare  gaze  the  sun. 

Gazebo  (gazabo).  Also  9  gazeboo,  gazeebo(o, 
gazabo.  [Commonly  explained  as  a  humorous 
formation  on  GAZE  v.,  imitating  Lat.  futures  like 
videbo  '  I  shall  see '  (cf.  LAVABO)  ;  but  the  early 
quots.  suggest  that  it  may  possibly  be  a  corruption 
of  some  oriental  word.] 

1.  A  turret  or  lantern  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  usually 
for  the  purpose  of  commanding  an  extensive  pros- 
pect ;    also,   a   similar  erection   in   a   garden  or 
pleasure  ground ;  a  belvedere  or  look-out. 

i?5a  W.  &  J.  HALFPENNY  New  Designs  iv.  2  The  Elevation 
of  a  Chinese  Tower  or  Gazebo.  1790  W.  WRIGHTE  Grotesque 
Archit.  7  The  whole  is  lighted  from  the  gazebo  on  the  top. 
i8a8  Q.  Rev.  XXXVII.  316  Kent  and  his  followers  had 
temples,  obelisks,  and  gazabos  of  every  description  in  the 
park.  1858  W.  WHITE  Month  in  Yorksh.  288,  I  was  first 
led  to  the  gazebo  on  the  roof  that  I  might  enjoy  the  prospect 
of  the  town  and  neighborhood. 

2.  A  projecting  window  or  balcony. 

1843  MRS.  ROMER  Rhone,  Darro,  etc.  II.  354  The  houses 
[at  Valetta,  Malta]  are  invariably  built  of  stone,  and  provided 
with  large  projecting  balconies  or  gazeebos  covered  and 

S'azed,  which  open  and  close  at  pleasure,    a  1871  A.  B. 
RANVILLE  Autobiog.  I.  223  Dwelling  -nouses,  -present  lofty 
walls  without  windows  towards  the  street  except  here  and 
there  a  single  latticed  gazebo. 

Gazee  (,g*'zr).  nonce-wd.  [f.  GAZE  v.  +  -EE.] 
One  who  is  stared  at. 

1853  DE  QUINCEY  AutoMog.  Sk.  Wks.  I.  155  Such  a  group 
would  relieve  both  parties — gazer  and  gazee — from  too 
distressing  a  consciousness  of  the  little  business  on  which 
they  had  met. 


GAZETTE. 

t  Ga'zefnl,  a.  Obs.  [f.  GAZE  sb.  +  -FUL  ;  a 
Spenserian  word.]  That  gazes  intently. 

1595  SPENSER  Hymn  Heavenly  Beaittie  12  The  ravisht 
harts  of  gazefull  men  might  reare  To  admiration  of  that 
heavenly  Tight.  1506  —  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  28  Which  when  as  I  . . 
beheld  with  gazefull  eye,  I  thought  there  was  none  other 
heaven  then  this. 

Ga'ze-hound.  Also  6-7  gase-hound.  [f. 
GAZE  sb.  +  HOUND  sb.]  A  species  of  dog  used  in 
hunting,  which  follows  its  prey  by  sight  and  not 
by  scent.  Now  chiefly  Hilt. 

1570  J.  CAIUS  De  Canibits  Brit.  1 1  Similiter  a  verbo  nostrati 
gase,  (quod  fixius  rem  aliquam  contueri  est)  Gasehundt 
appellatur  nostris,  quern  ante  Agasseum  nominari  diximus. 
x6lo  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  9,  English  Mastiffes, 
Gase  Houndes  (or  Lurchers)  and  Tumblers  are  in  request. 
1714  TICKELL  in  Steele's  Poet.  Misc.  178  See'st  thou  the 
Gaze-hound  !  how  with  Glance  severe  From  the  close  Herd 
he  marks  the  destin'd  Deer!  1808  SCOTT  Martn.  n.  Introd. 
41  And  foresters  in  green-wood  trim,  Lead  in  the  leash  the 
gazehounds  grim.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  xxii,  I  entered 
the  house  with  some  wrath  upon  me  at  seeing  the  gazehounds 
in  the  yard. 

Gazel,  var.  GHAZAL. 

Ga'zeless,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  GAZE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Sightless,  unseeing. 

a  1819  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Progr.  Admiration  118  Desire 
lies  dead  upon  the  gazeless  eye. 

Gazelle  (gaze-1).  Also  6-7  ?  gugelle,  8  ghazel, 
9  gazel  (erron.  gazhal).  [a.  F.  gazelle  (OF.  gazel, 
recorded  in  I4th  c.)  =  Sp.  gacela,  gacele,  gacel,  Pg. 
gazella,  It.  gazzella,  ad.  Arab.  Jlji  ghazdl,  which 
prob.  passed  first  into  Sp.  and  thence  to  the  other 
Rom.  tongues.] 

A  small  delicately-formed  antelope,  of  which  the 
typical  species  (Gazella  Dorcas)  is  a  native  of 
Northern  Africa;  other  varieties  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  gazelle  is 
especially  noted  for  the  grace  of  its  movements 
and  the  softness  of  its  eyes. 

[1581  N.  LICHEFIELD  Castanhedds  Discmi.  E.  Ind.  ii.  6  b, 
Also  they  doe  eatc  of  beastes,  which  they  call  Gazelas.] 
1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  i.  39  Heere  also,  beside: 


goat  (the  same  with  the  Dorcas  or  Strepsiceros).  1745  tr. 
F.  BERNIER  in  Harl.  Misc.  II.  184  Likewise  leopards,  or 
panthers  tamed,  which  they  use  in  the  hunting  of  Gazelles. 
1807-6  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  382  The  turtle-dove,  the 
timid  fawn,  the  soft -eyed  gazel . .  resorted  to  its  vicinity. 
1813  BYRON  Giaour  474.  i8ai  GOOD  Study  Med.  I.  277 
They  IBezoars]  are  white,  yellow,  or  brownish ;  that  of  the 
gazhal  is  greenish  blue.  1851  LAYARD  Pop.  Ace.  Discov. 
Nineveh  xiii.  352  Plenty  of.  .gazelles,  wild  boars,  and  lions 
for  the  chase. 

b.  attrib.  as  gazelle-antelope  ;  gazclle^eyed  adj. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  iii.  72  A  gazelle-eyed  beauty 
is  considered  as  the  highest  compliment  that  a  lover  can 
pay.  1850  SWAINSON  Quadrup.  §  265.  256  The  gazelle 
antelopes  may,  then,  be  said  to  have  their  horns  lyre-shaped. 

Hence    Oaze'lllne  a.,   'akin    to    the    gazelle 
(Cassell). 

Ga'zemeut.  rare.  [f.  GAZE  +  -MBNT.]  Stare, 
look,  observation. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  iii.  17  Then  forth  he  brought  his 
snowy  Florimele.. Covered  from  peoples  gazement  with  a 
vele.  i8»9  Blaclnu.  Mag.  XXV.  81  There  he  look'd  with 
ceaseless  gazement  on  its  walls. 

Gazer  (g^-zaj).  Also  6  gaser.  [f.  GAZE  v.  + 
-EB  i.] 

1.  One  who  gazes  or  looks  steadily,  esp.  from 
motives  of  curiosity. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm,  Par.  Luke  xix.  4  He  [Zacheus] 
stood  a  lofte  in  a  tree  to  bee  a  gazer  vpon  one  man  and  no 
mo.  iJ5«  Bk.  Cam.  Prayer,  Commun.  ist  Exhort.,  If  ye 
stand  by  as  gasers  and  lokers  on  them  that  do  communicate. 
1590  GREENE  Never  too  late  (1600)  2  Lockes  where  lone  did 
sitand  twine  Nets  to  snare  the  gazers  eyne.  1649  MILTON 
Eikon.  Pref.  Wks.  (1851)  332  The  conceited  portraiture 
before  his  Book  . .  sett  there  to  catch  fools  and  silly  gazers. 
1743  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vni.  493  Fain  would  he  make  the  world 
his  pedestal ;  Mankind  the  gazers.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har. 
iv.  clii,  How  smiles  The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  625  Tower  Hill  was  covered 
..with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  gazers. 

2.  The  name  of  a  fish. 

1861  J.  COUCH  Brit.  Fishes  I.  68  Broad  headed  Gazer. 
Polyprosopus  macer,  Nobis. 

tGaze-fc(t.  Obs.  [a.  F.  gazette  (obs.),  a.  It. 
gazzetta.]  A  Venetian  coin  of  small  value. 

The  earliest  quots.  give  its  value  as  about  three  farthings, 
but  Cotgr.  says  of  the  F.  gazette,  'scarce  worth  our  farthing  , 
and  quot.  1682  agrees  with  this.  Probably  its  worth  varied 
in  different  places,  as  it  was  coined  at  Venice  for  circulation 
in  the  Levant. 

1605  B.  JONSON  I'olpone  n.  ii.  (1607)  E  2,  What  monstrous, 
and  most  painefull  circumstance  Is  here,  to  get  some  three, 
or  foure  Gazets  !  Some  three-pence  i'th  whole,  for  that  twill 
come  too.  1631  BROME  Novella  in.  Wks.  1873  1. 143  Pedro. 
Take  from  my'tand  a  peece  of  foure  Gazetts.  Paulo. .That  s 
three-pence  sterling ;  you  are  bounteous,  Sir.  i68a  WHELER 
journ.  Greece  I.  4.3  The  owners  sell  the  rest  for  two  Gazets 
the  pound,  which  is  not  a  half-peny  English. 

Gazette (gaze-t  ,ii5.  Forms:  7  gazetta.gasetta 
(pi.  gazetti,  gazettaes1,  7-8  gazet(t,(7  gaziette\ 
8  gazzette,  7-  gazette,  [a.  F.  gazette,  ad.  It. 
gazzetta,  pi.  gazzelte  (whence  the  earliest  forms  in 
English\  app.  so  called  from  the  coin  of  that  name 
(see  GAZETJ,  which  may  have  been  the  sum  paid 
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either  for  the  paper  itself  or  for  the  privilege  of 
reading  it ;  but  a  derivation  ftQEa  gttuitta,  dim.  of 
gazza  magpie,  is  not  impossible. 

In  late  i7th  and  early  iSth  c.,  the  word  came  to  be  accented 
on  the  first  syllable,  and  it  is  so  marked  by  Johnson.  Cowper 
(Table  Talk  37)  again  accents  it  in  the  original  fashion.] 

1.  A  news-sheet ;  a  periodical  publication  giving 
an  account  of  current  events.     (Now  only  Hist.) 

The  gazzetia  was  first  published  in  Venice  about  the 
middle  of  the  ifithc.,  and  similar  news-sheets  appeared  m 
France  and  England  In  the  171)1.  The  untrustworthy 
nature  of  their  reports  is  often  alluded  to  by  writers  of  that 
period;  thus  Florio  explains  gazzette  as  'running  reports, 
daily  newes,  idle  intelligences,  or  flim  flam  tales  that  are 
daily  written  from  Italic,  namely  from  Rome  and  Venice*. 

1605  B.  JOSSON  Volpone  v.  iv.  (1607)  M  3,  O,  I  shall  bee 
the  fable  of  all  feasts  ;  The  freight  of  the  Gazetti.  1611  R. 
RICHMOND  Pauegyr.  Verses^  in  Coryat  Crudities  e  2  b,  For 
sure  that  lew  from  Venice  came,  we  finde  it  so  recorded,  In 
late  Gazettas.  1623  Accident  in  Blacke  Friers  15  Witnesse 
heauen  and  earth,  & . .  those  rediculous  Italian  Gazetts, 
that  come  from  Rome,  Millane,  and  Antwerp,  a  1639  DONNE 
Lett.  (1651)  234  Perchance  you  look  not  so  low  as  our  ordinary 
Gazetta.  1642  HOWELL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  27  The  Gazets  and 
Courants  hee  should  do  well  to  reade  weekly.  1646-8  G. 
DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  1878  I.  211, 1  will  not  speake  of  Feats, 
High  Stories,  to  out-rant  our  dull  Gazetts.  a  1668  DAVENANT 
Newsfr.  Plymouth  iv.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  IV.  171  All's  true, 
I  assure  you.  Can  the  gazets  lie?  Or  the  courants  fail? 
i68a  DRVDEN  Medal^  Ep.  Whigs  A  4  b,  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
read  so  much  as  the  Piece  deserves,  because  the  Bookseller 
is  every  week  crying  help  at  the  end  of  his  Gazette,  to  get  it 
off.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  iv,  This  universal  passion  for 
politics  is  gratified  by  daily  gazettes,  1812  BYRON  Waltz  vi, 
She  came . .  and  with  her  certain  sets  Of  true  despatches,  and 
as  true  gazettes.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  (1869)  IV. 
108/2  During  a  considerable  time  the  unofficial  gazettes, 
though  much  more  garrulous  and  amusing  than  the  official 
gazette,  were  scarcely  less  courtly. 

b.  Of  a  person  :  A  news-monger.  (SoF.^tutfAfe.) 

1702  FARQUHAR  Twin  Rivals  i.i.  (1703)  2  For  that  reason 
I  communicate :  I  know  thou  art  a  perfect  Gazette,  and 
will  spread  the  News  all  over  the  Town. 

2.  spec.  One  of  the  three  official  journals  entitled 
The  London  Gazette,  The  Edinburgh  Gazette^  and 
The  Dublin  Gazette,  issued  by  authority  twice  a 
week,  and  containing  lists  of  government  appoint- 
ments and  promotions,  names  of  bankrupts,  and 
other  public  notices.     Hence  sometimes  used  gen* 
for  the  official  journal  of  any  government.     To  be 
in  the  gazette :  to  be  published  a  bankrupt. 

The  first  official  journal  published  in  England  was  The 
Oxford  Gazette^  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  Nov. 
1665,  when  the  Court  was  at  Oxford  on  account  of  the 
plague.  Nos.  22  and  23  were  printed  in  London,  and  with 
No.  24  the  title  was  changed  to  The  London  Gazette.  The 
Edinburgh  Gazette  was  first  issued  in  1690,  The  Dublin 
Gazette  m  1705. 

1665  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  49,  Oct..  .In  this  month 
gazets  were  first  published  at  Oxon.  1685  LUTTRELL  Brief 
Rel,  (1857)  I.  324  There  is  a  reward  of  ioo7.  published  in  the 
Gazet  for  any  one  that  sbal  apprehend  the  said  col.  Danvers. 
1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  Fresny's  A musetn,  Ser.  fy  Com.  114  And  you 
hear  no  more  of  our  Goldsmith,  till  you  find  him  in  a  Gazette, 
torn  to  pieces  by  a  Statute  of  Bankrupt.  176*  FOOTE  Lyar  \. 
Wks.  1799  I.  290  I'll  undertake  to  do  more  business  by  the 
single  aid  of  the  London  Gazette,  than  by  all . .  that  the  whole 
race  of  rhymers  have  ever  produced.  1805  WELLINGTON  in 
Gurw.  De$p.  (1837)  HI-  617,  I  do  not  augur  any  thing  un- 
favourable to  your  promotion,  because  it  is  not  confirmed  by 
the  last  gazettes.  1817  BYRON  Bej>po  xlix,  Our  trifling  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  Gazette.  1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Crotchet  Castle 
Conclus.^  290  The  great  firm  of  Catchflat  and  Company 
figured  in  the  Gazette,  and  paid  sixpence  in  the  pound. 
1855  WYNTER  Curios,  Civ£liz.t  Advts.  15  The  London 
Gazette . .  is  the  only  paper  still  in  existence  that  had  its  root 
in  those  days.  1859  SALA  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  48  He 
sometimes  goes  into  the  'Gazette',  paying  but  an  infini- 
tesimal dividend  in  the  pound.  1807  Daily  News  16  Oct. 
3/1  Last  night's  *  Gazette  contains  the  formal  order  that  the 
city  of  Canterbury  shall . .  be  the  place  where  assizes  are 
holden  for  the  County  of  Kent. 

b.  A  report  in  an  official  gazette. 

1801  SYD.  SMITH  in  Lady  Holland  Life  (1855)  I.  50  If  we 
were  to  read  the  gazette  of  a  naval  victory  from  the  pulpit, 
we  should  be  dazzled  with  the  eager  eyes  of  our  audience. 

3.  Comb.y  as  gazette-writer ;  ^gazette-marks, 
?  the  points  of  a  description  in  a  ( lost  or  stolen ' 
advertisement,  or  in  a  '  hue  and  cry '. 

0x678  MARVELL  Poems>  Tom  May's  Death  267  Must 
therefore  all  the  world  be  set  on  flame  Because  a  Gazette- 
writer  missed  his  aim?  1687  CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  n.  u, 
This  rascally  gazetwriter  never  so  much  as  once  mentioned 
me.  1703  DE  FOE  More  Reform,  670  All  men  would  say  the 
Picture  was  thy  own,  No  Gazet  Marks  were  half  so  quickly 
known.  1807  Hist.  Eur,  in  A  ««.  Reg.  241/2  Another  appoint- 
ment made  by  the  late  administration  was,  that  of  gazette- 
writer  created  by  patent  for  Scotland  with  a  salary  of  ^300 
per  annum. 

Gazette  (gaze-t),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.]     trans.  To 

publish  in  a  gazette.  Chiefly  pass.  To  be  gazetted: 
to  be  the  subject  of  an  announcement  in  the  official 
gazette  ;  to  be  named  in  the  gazette  as  appointed 
to  a  command,  etc. ;  also,  in  early  use,  to  be  men- 
tioned or  discussed  in  the  newspapers. 

To  be  gazetted  out :  said  of  an  officer  whose  resignation  is 
announced  in  the  gazette. 

1678  MARVELL  Growth  Popery  Wks.  1875  IV.  406  The 
Parliament  being  grown  to  that  height  of  contempt,  as  to 
be  gazetted  among  runaway  servants,  lost  dogs,  strayed 
horses,  and  highway  robbers.  1748  H.  WALPOLE  Corr.  (1837) 
II.  cxcvii.  250  Mr.  Villiers,  you  know,  has  been  much 
gazetted,  and  had  his  letters  to  the  King  of  Prussia  printed. 


1813  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  69  Received  official 
information  that  I  was  gazetted  out.  1831  \siitQKGodolphiti 
13  And  very  shortly  afterwards,  Percy  Godolphin  was 

gazetted  as  a  cornet  in  the Life  Guards.  1852  THACKERAY 

Esmond  u.  ix,  During  this  winter  Mr.  Esmond  was  gazetted 
to  a  lieutenantcy  in  Brigadier  Webb's  regiment  of  Fusileers. 
1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  173/2  K.'s  retirement  was 
gazetted  on  the  evening  of  the  i8th  Dec.  1897  Daily  News 
4  Mar.  7/1  The  fees  charged  are  on  a  uniform  scale,  settled 
and  gazetted  by  the  Government  Department  of  Labour. 

Hence  Gaze'tted/^V.  a.,  Gaze'ttiug  vbl.  sb. 

1808  MOORE  Corrupt.  ii,  That  courtly  ear,  Which  . .  hears 
no  news  but  W — rd's  gazetted  lies.  185*  W.  JERDAN 
Autobiog.  II.  159  After  the  Gazetting,  another  advertisement 
was  substituted.  1856  LD.  HOUGHTON  in  Ltfe(iBgi)  II.  xii. 
13,  I  do  not  know  why  Labouchere  delays  the  gazetting  of 
y_our  knighthood.  1891  Daily  News  4  Nov.  5/5  By  a  Resolu- 
tion published  in  the  'Calcutta  Gazette '..The  skin  and 
skull  of  each  tiger.. 'should  be  retained  until  the  arrival  of 
a  gazetted  officer  of  the  Sunderbuns  Forest  Department'. 

Gazetteer  (gaezetl^'j).  Also  7  gazettier, 
gazetiere.  [a.  f.gazettier  (now  written  gazetier} 
=  It.  gazzettiere :  see  GAZETTE  sb.  and  -EEB.] 

1.  One  who  writes  in  a  gazette ;  a  journalist, 
a  retailer  of  news.  (Now  only  Hist.) 

1611  DONNE  Panegyr.  Verses  in  Coryat  Crudities  ds 
Mount  now  to  Gallo-Belgicus  ;  Appeare  As  deepe  a  States- 
man as  a  Gazettier  [1650  Poems  p.  262  Garreteir].  1653  .^p- 
WEBBE  Pract.  Quietnesse  xxvi.  249  Such  Makebates,  idle 
Garitiers  [?  read  Gazitiers],  and  tailing  News-carriers,  are 
very  rife  every  where  in  the  world.  1664  EVELYN  Let.  31  Oct. 
inDiary(i8j9)  111.295  He  [Sorbiere]  styles  himself  Historio- 
graph du  Roy,  the  mighty  meede  of  the  co'mpnest  Gazetiere, 
as  that  of  Conseiller  du  Roy  is  of  every  trifling  petifoger. 
1671  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  393,  I  address  myself, 


in  Croker  Papers  26  Nov.  (1884)  Those  who  go  out  do  not 
call  upon  me,  so  that  I  am  but  a  bad  gazetteer.  1858  CAKLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  ix.  vi.  II.  460  Gazetteers,  who  would  earn  their 
wages  . .  had  to  watch  with  all  eagerness  the  movements  of 
King  August. 

b.  A  journalist  appointed  and  paid  by  Govern- 
ment. 

1711  SWIFT  Let.  8  Nov.  Wks.  1762  XIV.  70,  I  have  got 
poor  Dr,  King  who  was  some  time  in  Ireland,  to  be  Gazetteer, 
which  will  be  worth  2507.  per  annum  to  him.  1738  POPE 
Epil.  Sat.  i.  84  No  Gazetteer  more  innocent  than  I.  1755 
JOHNSON,  Gazetteer,  it  was  lately  a  term  of  the  utmost 
infamy,  being  usually  applied  to  wretches  who  were  hired 
to  vindicate  the  court.  1843  MACAULAY  £ss.t  Addison  (1887) 
792  Steele  had  been  appointed  Gazetteer  by  Sunderland. 
1884  W.  J.  COURTHOPE  A  ddison  v.  85  The  office  of  Gazetteer 
became  henceforth  a  regular  ministerial  appointment. 

T~  2.  A  newspaper,  gazette.  Obs. 

1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  558  Glasses  and  bottles,  pipes 
and  gazetteers.  1742  FIELDING  J,  Andrews  n.  xvii, 
'Gazetteers',  answered  Adams;  'What  is  that?'  'It  is  a 
dirty  newspaper1,  replied  the  host.  1769  BURKE  Pres.  St. 
Nat.  Wks.  II.  13  They  have  drawled  through  columns  of 
Gazetteers  and  Advertisers  for  a  century  together. 

3.  A  geographical  index  or  dictionary. 

A  work  of  this  kind,  by  L.  Echard  (ed.  2,  1693),  bore  the 
title  'The  Gazetteer's:  or,  Newsman's  Interpreter:  Being 
A  Geographical  Index '.  '  The  Title  ',  he  says,  '  was  given 
me  by  a  very  eminent  Person,  whom  I  forbear  to  name ' 
(Pref.  p.  i).  In  Part  n,  published  in  1704,  the  author  refers 
to  the  book  as  '  the  Gazetteer  *  simply  (see  quot.). 

1704  L.  ECHARD  Gazetteer's  or  Newsman's  Interpr,  n. 
Pref.,  The  kind  Reception  the  Gazetteer  has  met  with  in 
the  World,  .[has]  induced  us  to  go  on  with  a  second  Part. 
1751  (title)  England's  Gazetteer,  and  accurate  Description 
of  all  the  Towns,  Cities,  Villages,  &c.  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl. 
(ed.  2)  Introd.  20  Scotland  has  five  Universities,  .of  which 
an  account  will  be  found  in  the  Gazetteer.  1853  (title) 
Dictionary  of  Geography,  forming  a  complete  Gazetteer  of 
the  world.  1875  LOWELL  A  mong  my  Bks.  Ser.  n.  (1876)  137 
The  '  Polyolbion '  is  nothing  less  than  a  versified  gazetteer 
of  England  and  Wales. 

Hence  Qazettee-r  v.  trans.,  to  describe  geo- 
graphically in  gazetteers  ;  Gazettee'rag-e,  the  class 
of  gazette -writers  ;  Oazettee  ring  vbl.  sb.t  the 
making  of  gazetteers;  Oazettee* ring* ppL  a.t  that 
writes  in  gazettes  ;  Qazettee'rish  a.,  resembling 
the  style  of  a  gazetteer;  Oazettee  TBhip,  the  posi- 
tion of  official  gazetteer. 

1799  Spirit  Pnbl.  Jrnls.  (1800)  III.  152  You  and  your 
partner,  and  gazetteering  brother  chip,  are  all  of  the  same 
block.  1860  A.  L.  WINDSOR  Ethica  v.  221  An  unlucky  paper 
in  his  '  Tatler '  lost  Steele  his  gazetteership.  1865  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  xxi.  vi.  X.  105  [He]  saw . .  the  general  Gazetteerage 
everywhere,  seized  of  this  affair,  and  thrown  into  paroxysms 
at  the  size  and  complexion  of  it.  1875  LOWELL  Among  my 
Bks.  Ser.  n.  (1876^  137  Neither  of  them  [Drayton  and  Daniel] 
could  make  poetry  coalesce  with  gazetteering  or  chronicle- 
making.  1890  Chambers'  Encycl.  V.  120  Few  countries,  if 
any,  are  more  thoroughly  gazetteered  than  France.  'Bj?1 
Review  of  Rev.  Jan.  77/2  A  brief  paper  on  'Armour  for 
Warships ',  which  is  somewhat  gazetteerish  and  historical. 

t  Gaze'ttist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GAZETTE  sb.  + 
-IST.]  The  writer  of  an  official  gazette. 

1625  W.  B.  True  School  War  10  He.. was  inuested  with 
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Gazing  (g?''zirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  GAZE  v.  +  -iNG1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  GAZE. 

c  1502  in  Grose  Antig.  Rep.  (1808)  II.  '286  It  is  sen,  great 
resorte  often  to  be  made  for  wonderyng  and  pleasure  in 
their  owne  sights,  and  in  wolgar  speche  callid  gasyngs,  of 
the  rud  and  unlernyd  persons,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold. 
Bk.  M.Aurel.  (1546)  Lj  b,  Fro  tauerne  to  tauerne,  from  one 
gasing  to  another.  155*  LATIMKK  fruit/.  Sirm.  (1584)  273 


their  running  together,  and  the  gasing  of  those  Deere,  that 
are  scarred . .  will  disturbe  the  quiet  of  those  wild  beasts, 
1626  BACON  Sytva  §  944  The  Aspects  that  procure  Loue, 
are  not  Gazings,  but  Sudden  Glances,  and  Darlings  of  the 
Eye.  1741  RICHARDSON  1'amela  II.  92, 1  wanted  to  be  out  of 
their  gazing.  1860  PUSEY  Afiii.  Propk.  240  Malicious  gazing 
on  human  calamity,  .is  the  worst  form  of  human  hate. 

fie-  'SB?  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xxxiii.  532  The  vanitie  of 
these  contemplations  or  rather  gasings,  is  plainely  bewraied 
by  the  eflect  thereof.  1659  C.  NOBLE  Answ.  Cert.  Queries  5 
Such  reproachfull  things  may  amuse  and  stagger  some  weak 
judgements,  and  put  them  to  gazings,  and  to  doubtfull 
standings  in  their  thoughts. 

•(•  b.  Something  to  gaze  at ;  a  spectacle.  Obs. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  (1809)  471  For  y«  which  cause 
thei  be  more  fierce,  more  bolde  &  hardy  then  the  other  Irish- 
men, and  thei  be  very  desyrous  of  newe  things,  &  straunge 
sightes,  and  gasynges. 

2.  attrib.,  as  gazing-point,  -sight.  Also  GAZING- 
STOCK. 

1563  Homilies  n.  Place  ft  Time  Prayern.  (1859)  349  They 
see  the  church  altogether  scoured  of  such  gay  gazing  sights, 
as  their  gross  fantasy  was  greatly  delighted  with.  1856 
R.  A.  VAUCHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  45  The  monks  of  Mount 
Athos,  whose  mysticism  was  also  of  this  most  degraded 
type,  substituted,  as  a  gazing-point,  the  navel  for  the  nose. 

Gazing  (g^'zirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ING -.] 
That  gazes,  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

1553  LATIMER  Frui/f.  Serm.  (1584)  293  b,  Nowe  hee  had 
a  daughter  called  Dina,  which  gasing  damsell  went  abroad 
to  see  the  countryes.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  x. 
xxxvi,  Her  ruble  lips  lock  up  from  gazing  sight.  1683 
TRYON  Way  to  Health  486  Neither  do  we  deck  our  selves 
with  rich  Ornaments  to  draw  unto  us  every  Gasing  Eye. 
1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  167  r  3  Gazing  Crowds  have  found 
their  Passions  work'd  up  into  Rage,  or  soothed  into  a  Calm. 
1840  HOOD  Up  Rhitte  310  So  we  . .  at  last  marched  into 
Nichol,  through  a  gazing  population. 

fig.  1791  COWPEH  Odyss.  XXIL  457  The  gazing  sun  dries 
all  their  life  away. 

Hence  Ga'zing-ly  adv. 

1563  GRINDAL  Let.  to  Abp.  ParterWks.  (Parker  Soc.)  267 
If  the  communion  be  ministered  in  Paul's,  it  will  be  done  so 
tumultuously  and  gazingty.  .that  the  rest  of  the  action  will 
be  disordered. 

Ga'zing-sto:ck.  [f.  GAZING  vbl.  sb.  +  STOCK.] 
An  object  of  the  people's  gaze ;  a  person  on  whom 
others  gaze  or  stare. 

1535  COVERDALE  NaJtum  ui.  7,  I  wil  cast  dyrte  vpon  ye, 
to  make  the  be  abhorred,  and  a  gasynge  stpcke.  1566 
UNDERDOWNE  Thes.  fy  Ariadne,  A  fayre  woman  is  nothynge 
but  a  gasynge  stocke  of  ydell  folkes.  1650  tr.  Caussin's 
Ang.  Peace  75  They  are  made  gazing-stocks  to  others,  and 
are  formidable  to  themselves.  1751  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII. 
189  He  was  the  gazing-stock  and  admiration  of  all  people. 
1840  LADY  C.  BURY  Hist,  of  Flirt  xx,  I  am  free,  and  not 
a  gazing-stock  for  the  world  to  jeer  at. 

1  Ga'zity.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  gas  GAS  +  -ITT : 
cf.  GASEITT.]  A  gaseous  state  or  condition. 

1799  SIR  H.  DAVY  Ess.  Heat,  Light,  etc.  Wks.  1839  II.  8 
The  peculiar  modes  of  existence  of  bodies,  solidity,  fluidity, 
and  gazity,  depend  (according  to  the  calorists)  on  the  quan- 
tity of  the  fluid  of  heat  entering  into  their  Composition. 

Gazogene  (gse'z^dgzn).  Also  gasogene.  [a.  F. 
gazogene,  f.  gaz  GA.B  +  -glne:  see  -GEN.]  A  gas- 
producer,  a.  An  apparatus  for  the  production  of 
aerated  waters,  b.  An  apparatus  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  gas-firing  (GAS  sb.  7). 

a.  1853  Pract.  Mech.  Jrnl.  VI.  87  Gaillard  and  Dubois' 
'  Gazogene  '  or  Aerated  Water  apparatus.    1886  Pall  Mall 
G.  23  June  12/1  Bright  milk  cans  standing  in  rows,  with 
baskets  full  of  new-laid  eggs,  and  gazogenes. 

b.  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  844/2  In  this  case  [when  '  gas- 
firing  '  is  used],  the  fireplace  proper  is  replaced  by  a  g  as- 
producer  ot  gazogene. 

t  Ga'zolite.  Obs.-"  An  aerolite.  (In  mod.Dicts.) 

Gazolyte  (gse-z^lait).  [a.  F.  gazolyte,  f.  gaz 
GAS  +  Gr.  AUTOS  soluble.]  a.  (See  quot.)  b.  'A 
body  which  is  resolvable  into  a  gas.  Ampere's 
term  for  those  elementary  bodies  which  by  com- 
bination form  gases'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  etc.,  Gaiolyta  or  Gazolytes,  a 
name  given  by  Berzelius  to  such  simple  gases  as  are  perma- 
nently elastic.  These  are  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen. 

Gazometer,  obs.  form  of  GASOMETER. 

t  GazOtt.  Obs.  [a.  F.  gazon  grass ;  //.  pieces 
of  turf;  a.  OHG.  waso  (MHG.  wase,  G.  uiaseii) 
sod,  turf,  damp  soil,  or  mass  of  earth.]  A  sod  or 
piece  of  turf,  used  in  fortification  (see  quots.\ 

1704  HARRIS  Lex.   Techti.,  Gazons,  in  Fortification,  are 

ieces  of  fresh  Earth  covered  with  Grass,  cut  in  form  of  a 
Wedge,  about  a  Foot  long,  and  half  a  Foot  thick,  to  line 
Traverses  of  Galleries.  1759  STERNE  Tr. 
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Shandy  n.  v.  70,  '  I  would  make  the  walls  and  parapets  with 
sods  too  '.     '  The  best  engineers  call  them  gazons,  Trim  ', 
said  my  uncle  Toby.     1768  in  SIMES  Milit.  Medley  Diet. 
i8oa  in  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet. 
b.  attrib.,  as  gazon-theatre. 

1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  (1729)  119  Gazon-Theatres,  Amphi- 
theatres, Artificial  Echos. 

GazOO'n.  App.  an  adapted  form  of  prec.,  with 
mistaken  sense.  (Hogg  app.  took  the  word  to  mean 
'  a  compact  body  of  men  ',  or  something  similar.) 

1813  HOGG  Queen's  Wake  263  A  close  gazoon  the  horse- 
men made,  Douglas  and  Morison  the  head,  And  through 
the  ranks  impetuous  bore. 

t  Gazophilace.  Obs.  rare.  [a..O¥.gazophilacc, 
ad.  late  L.  gazopliylacium.]  =  GAZOPHYLACIUM. 


GAZOFHILE. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  128;  pe  golde  of  be  gazafylace  . . 
Wyth  alle  be  vrnmcntes  of  l>at  hous,  he  hamppred  to-geder. 
[1583  FULKE  Def.  xxi.  507  Yea,  I  woulde  gladly  know,  why 
among  so  many  Greekish  and  Latine-like  terms,  Gazophy- 
lacium  is  not  a  Gazophilace  but  a  '  treasurie  '.] 

tGazophile.  06s.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  gazophile, 
corruptly  ad.  late  L.  gawphylacium  :  see  next. 

The  quot.  is  a  close  translation  from  Octovien  de  S.  Gelais, 
Ef.  d'Ovide,  quoted  by  Godefroy,  s.v.) 

A  treasury,  storehouse  (in  fig.  sense). 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  To  Rdr.  7,  I  began  to  reuolue  the 
librarye  of  my  vndirstanding,  ande  i  socht  all  the  secreit 
corneris  of  my  gazophile. 

t  Gazophyla'cium.  06s.  [a.  late  L.  gazo- 
phylacium,  ad.  Gr.  ya£<xj>v\ditiov,  (.  7<ifa  treasure 

+  <t>v\aaaitv  to  gnard,  keep.]  The  box  in  which 
offerings  to  the  Temple  were  received ;  a  strong- 
box or  treasure-chest. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xui.  197  Haued  noujt  ..  the  pore 
widwe  [more]  for  a  peire  of  mytes  Than  alle  tho  that 
offreden  in-to  gazafilacium.  [1398  TREVISA  Barlk.  De  P.  R. 
XIX.  cxxviii.  (1405)  934  Gazofilaciuiu  is  an  hutche  in  the 
whyche  is  put  what  is  offrid  in  the  Temple.]  1563-87  FoxE 
A.  $  M.  (1596)  259/1  What  monie  was  raised  to  the  popes 
gaxophylacium,  I  leaue  to  the  estimation  of  the  reader. 
1681  J.  STEPHENS  Procurations  105  There  seemed  to  be 
a  kind  of  pious  contention  in  the  people.. who  should  be 
first  to  bring  in  their  offerings  to  this  sacred  Gazophylacium. 
1697  EVELYN  Nitmism.  viii.  266  Blood  who  made  that  bold 
attempt  on  the  Royal  Gazophylacium  in  the  Tower. 

tGa'ZOUS,  a.  06s.  rare~l.  [f.gaz  GAS  s6.  + 
-ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  gas,  gaseous. 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  272  Many  naturalists,  as  well 
as  he,  conceived  this  substance  to  be  neither  animal  nor 
vegetable,  but  to  be  merely  an  aerial  or  gazous  scum. 

Gazy  (g£''zi),  a.  rare.  [f.  GAZE  s6.  +  -vl.] 
a.  Affording  a  wide  prospect,  b.  Given  to  gazing. 

1745  MBS.  DELANY  Life  fr  Corr.  (1861)  II.  382  Has  he  . . 
laid  himself  down  upon  the  gazy  hill,  to  take  breath  a  little  ? 
1883  HOLME  LEE  Loving  $  Serving  II.  ix.  161  The  most 
gazy  and  dreamy  and  restless  of  the  people  had  learnt  to 
keep  their  heads  straight. 

Gazzette,  obs.  form  of  GAZETTE. 

Geach.,  si.  slang.  1 0bs.  A  thief.  So  Oeach  v. 
trans.,  to  steal. 

1821  HAGGART  Life  56  He  was  a  tolerable  geach.  Ibid. 
70  We  saw  a  conish  cove  . .  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  beset 
by  a  great  number  of  geachs.  Ibid.  73, 1  bought  two  wedge 
table-feeders  . .  which  I  knew  had  been  geached  from  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Campbell. 

Geadephagous  (d^ade-faggs), a.  Also  erron. 
geo-.  [fT  mo cTL.  Geadephag-a  (f.  Gr.  yfj  earth  + 
ADEPHAGA)  +  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Geade- 
phaga,  a  tribe  of  terrestrial  and  predaceous  beetles. 

1884  Athemeum  22  Mar.  381/2  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitch  exhibited 
a  large  geodephagous  larva. 

Geagged,  obs.  form  of  JAGGED. 

Geal  (djf-al),  a.   rare,     [badly  f.  Gr.  7?  earth 

-f  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth  regarded  as 
a  planet.  Geal  titles :  tides  (on  the  moon)  due  to 
the  earth's  attraction. 

1883  WINCHELL  World-Life  n.  iii.  §  2  (1889"  384  The  geal 
tide  on  the  moon  will  be  about  eighty  times  higher  than 
the  lunar  tide  on  the  earth. 

Geal  (dgil),  v.  06s.  exc.  dial.  In  5  geil(yn. 
[a.  F.  gele-r :— L.  geldre  to  freeze.  Cf.  CONGEAL.] 
trans,  and  intr.  To  stiffen  as  with  cold,  to  congeal. 

The  examples  are  often  difficult  to  separate  from  those  of 
geal,  GELL  v.  {with  '  hard  '  g),  to  tingle  as  with  cold. 

cilAflPromp.  Pan/.  lop/i  Gellyn,or  congellyn  (to-gedyr), 
gelat,  congelat.  1608  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  v.  i,  Wks. 
1878  II.  133  We  found  the  Duke  my  father  gealde  in  bloud. 
1633  H.  A.  Partheneia  Sacra  190  It  [the  mother-pearl] 
forms  litle  graines  or  seeds  within  it,  which  cleaue  to  its 
sides,  then  grow  hard,  and  geale,  as  it  were.  1804  TARRAS 
Poems  19  Wer't  no  for  houp.  .Our  very  hearts  wou'd  geal. 

Hence  Grealing ///.  a. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  §  4.  229  Gealing  frostes  cause 
springs  and  welles  ..  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  smoke  with 
heate. 

Geale,  Gealous,  obs.  ff.  JAIL,  JEALOUS. 

Gean(gfn).  Now  chiefly  Sc.  Forms:  (6guyne, 
7  guind,  8  guigne,  guynne),  8-9  gean,  geen, 
(9  guean).  [a.  F.  guigne  (in  the  I4th  c.  spelt 
guine).  Of  unknown  origin:  Sp.  has  guinda,  Pg. 
ginja  of  similar  meaning. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  word  may  be  connected 
with  OS1.  I'isnja,  Lith.  -iysna,  Roumanian  vigijta,  mod.Gr. 
Wowo",  and  more  remotely  with  OHG.  mihsala  (mod.Ger. 
weicksel],  It.  visciola ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.) 

The  wild  cherry  (1'runus  aviuni},  tree  and  fruit. 

"IS33  Lr>.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Ccij, 

*  IT  Suy"es  come,  the  season  of  cheryes  b  not  come. 
1053  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  xxxiv.  221  In  the  season  of 
cherries  and  guinds.  1765  EARL  HADDINGTON  Forest-trees 
17  The  Black  Cherry.  This  is  called  the  Geen  here.  1839 
JARDINE  Brit.  Birds  II.  78  They  [missel-thrushes]  are 
remarkably  fond  of  ripe  geans.  1881  Garden  28  Oct.  382/1 
The  Gean.  .grows  in  rocky,  dry  woods. 

"1Mb.  1793  Trata.  Sac.  A  rts  (ed.  2)  V.  16  Birch,  Geen-tree, 
and  Mountain  Ash.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  t,  Schm.  x.  (1857) 
201  To  strip  the  guean-trees  of  their  wild  cherries. 

t  Geance.  06s.  rare—1.  1  An  imagined  rustic 
pronunciation  of  chance. 

1633  B.  JONSON  Tale  Tut  n.  iv,  Vaith,  would  I  had  a  few 
more  geances  on't ! 

Geand,  geant,  obs.  forms  of  GIANT. 

t  Geane.  Obs.  Also  5  geene,  gene,  5-7  Jeane. 
See  also  JEAN,  JANE.  The  English  form  of  the 
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name  of  Genoa  (F.  Gtnes,  It.  Geneva) ;  used  attrib. 
in  designations  of  commodities  imported  thence. 
Treacle  of  Geane :  see  TREACLE. 

£1466  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  563.  II.  293, 
I  sende  yow— iij.  trade  pottes  of  Geane  as  my  potecane 
swerytht  on  to  me,  and  mooreovyr  that  they  weer  never 
ondoo  syns  they  come  from  Geane.  1466  Maim.  f>r  Housen. 
Elf.  (Roxb.)  369  My  mastyr  toke  his  man  to  kepe  a  potte 


Castanheda's  Conq.  E.  lad.  v.  14  b,  Some  of  them  doe  Carrie 
with  them  compasses  of  Geane.     01618  Kates  Merchandize 
L  iij,  Treacle  of  leane  the  pound  viij.d. 
Geanticlinal  (dg^zentiklai-nal),  a.  and  s6.  Geol. 
[f.  Gr.  777  earth  +  ANTICLINAL.] 

A.  adj.  Of  the  nature  of  a  general  upward  flexure 
of  the  earth's  crust. 

1879  DANA  Man.  Geol.  (ed.  3)  818  Many  mountains  owe 
half  or  more  of  their  elevation  above  the  sea  level  to  geantl- 
clinal  movements.  , 

B.  sb.  A  general  upward  flexure  of  the  earth  s 

crust. 

187.  DANA  Man.  Geol.  (ed.  2)  752  (Cent.)  The  part  of  the 
force  not  expended  in  producing  them  carried  forward  an 
upward  bend  or  geanticlinal,  of  the  vast  Rocky  Mountain 
region  as  a  whole.  1879  Ibid.  (ed.  3)  818  Geanticlinab  or 
upward  flexures  in  the  crust  that  become  permanent  eleva- 
tions. i88a  A.  H.  GREEN  Phys.  Geol.  xiii.  (ed.  3)  631  The 
squeezing  up  of  this  mass  of  rock  into  a  geanticlinal. 

Gear  (gle-0>  •**•  Forms:  3  geere,  4-5  ger,  4 
guere,  5-6  gheer(e,  4-5  gare,  5-6  gayre,  gaire, 
geyre,  4-9  ge(e)r(e,geir(e,  5-6  geyer,  6-8  geare, 
6-  gear.  [ME.  gere,  prob.  ad.  ON.  gervi,  g*rvi 
=  OE.  *rieru  (poet,  in  pi.  geanvc,  with  pre-Eng. 
change  of  declension),  OS.  garewi,  genvi,  OHG. 
garaiot,  garie]iot :-OTeut.  *ganvln-  wk.  fern.,  f. 
*garwu-  ready,  YAKE,  whence  *garwjan  to  make 
ready,  ON.  gerva,  g»rva,  gera,  gera  to  make,  GAR  v. 

It  is  prob.  unnecessary  to  assume  as  the  source  an  ON. 
*geri  with  a  dropping  of  the  v  (in)  similar  to  that  in  gera, 
ffra,  the  common  prose  forms  of  the  verb  gerva ;  there  was 
app.  in  ME.  a  disposition  to  reduce  rw  to  rafter  a  stressed 
palatal  vowel.] 

I.  Equipment.     Cf.  FOENITCRE  4. 

1.  collect,  sing,   (f  rarely  //.)    Apparel,  attire, 
dress,  vestments. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  x.  36  Heo  glystnede  ase  gold 
when  hit  glemede,  ues  ner  gome  so  gladly  on  gere.  13.. 
E.  E.  Alia.  P.  B  1811  fat  we  gon  gay  in  oure  gere.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  II.  227  Let  clothen  in  the  same  gere.  «4S°-7<> 
Golagros  f,  Caw.  158  Ane  girdill  ourgilt,  and  vthir  light  gere. 
1465  J.  PASTON  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  526  II.  233,  I  beseche 
yow  that  this  ger  be  not  forget,  for  I  have  not  an  hole  hose 
for  to  doon.  1484  Churchw.  Ace.  Croscontbe  (Som.  Rec. 
Soc.)  13  Item  for  wayschyng  of  the  church  gare  vi«.  ilii*. 
1526  SK  ELTON  Magnyf.  776,  I  can  devyse  my  gere  after  the 
courtly  maner.  1530  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  363  For  makyng 
the  dawnsars  gayre.  i$6$4j  FOXE  A.ffM.  (1684)  II.  38/1 
They  did  it  to  shew  their  new  gay  geere.  17*7  VANBR.  & 
CIB.  Prov.  Husb.  I.  Wks.  (1730)  295  My  Lady's  geer  alone 
were  as  much  as  filld  four  portmantel  trunks.  1776  MRS. 
DELANY  Life  4-  Corr.  Ser.  n.  (1862)  II.  196,  I  have  put  on 
all  my  birthday  geer.  179*  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  61 
Dressed  in  holiday  geers.  1807  WORDSW.  White  Doe  in.  34 
Noisy  swarms  of  peasants  in  their  homely  gear.  1857 
HOLLAND  Bay  Path  xxiv.  278  Mr.  Pynchon  himself,  in  his 
rusty  travelling  gear.  1879  '  E.  GARRETT  '  House  by  Wks. 
II.  206  She  packed  her  own  marriage  gear  . .  with  her  own 
hand. 

t  b.  Appendages  to  a  (clerical)  vestment.  Obs. 

1552  fnvent.  Ch.  Goods  (Surtees  18971  37  Albes  and  other 
geir  belonging  to  the  afforesaid  yestmentes.     Ibid.  55  One 
old  vestment.. and  one.  .boithe  without  geire. 
t  C.  //.  Habits,  manners.  Obs.  rare. 

The  earliest  recorded  sense  :  placed  here  as  being  possibly 
a  forced  application  of  sense  i,  suggested  by  the  L.  habitus. 

c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  35  pe  deuel.  .te3  forS  geres  hwile 
after  fox,  hwile  after  wulue,  hwile  after  leun,  hwile  after 
o6re,  and  on  ech  of  hise  deden  is  iefned  to  be  deore  wuas 
geres  he  forSteoS.  Ibid.  165  Hie  . .  teS  forS  geres  after 
wilde  deore,  sume  after  beore,  sume  after  wulue,  sume  after 
o5er  deor.  Ibid.  209. 

2.  Armour,  arms,  warlike  accoutrements.    Rarely 
//.     &\so_fighting-gear.    Otis.  exc.  arch. 

^•1205  LAY.  13679  On  ich  wulle  mid  mine  gaere.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  7533  'Dos  awai',  he  [David]  said,  'bis  gere, 
Certes  can  i  nan  armes  bere'.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xviu. 
165  Thai,  .fand  Gib  Harper  in  his  ger.  And,  for  sa  gude 
his  armys  wer,  Thai  [etc.].  £1430  Avow.  Arth.  xxiv{ 
Quen  thou  art  annul  in  thi  gere,  Take  thi  schitd  and  thi 
spere.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  88  a/2  They  made  theyr 
geer  redy  and  departed.  1513  Act  5  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  Any 
Armour  or  defenceable  Geer  of  War.  1546  in  Tytler  Hist. 
Scotl.  (1864)  III.  374  After  yame  came  the  young  laird  .. 
and  viii  men  with  hym  all  in  geir.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev. 
I.  v.  v,  Of  serviceable  fighting-gear  small  stock.  1864  SKEAT 
Uhland's  Poems  376  The  host  comes  slowly  onward, 
equipped  with  warlike  gear. 

3.  a.  Accoutrements  of  a  riding  horse,  or  his 
rider,  (f  Formerly  also//.)  Now  always  explicitly 
riding-gear. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  790*  (Dublin)  Grathez  on  bis  gay 
gere_,  &  ben  a  gilt  sadyll.  c  1420  Sir  A  matinee  (Camden) 
xxxii,  Ylke  mon  his  owne  schall  have,  That  he  syttes  apon, 
Sadyll,  brydyll,  and  oder  geyre.  1535  COVERDALE  Zech. 
xiv.  20  At  that  tyme  shal  the  rydinge  geer  of  y*  horses  be 
holy  vnto  the  Lorde.  1690  DRYDEN  Don  Sebast.  i.  i.  Wks. 
1883  VII.  342  Ant.  Thou  wilt  not  make  a  horse  of  me? 
Must.  Be  advised,  friend,  and  buckle  to  thy  gears  (makes 
him  go  down  on  all-fours,  bridles  him — 'To  your  paces  vil- 
lain, amble,  trot  and  gallop '].  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge 
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xlvii  Bridles,  top-boots,  spurs,  and  such  gear,  were  slrewn 
about.  1871  YEATS  Techii.  Hist.  I'amm.  46  The  EgypOU 
were  skilful  manufacturers  of  riding  gear. 

b.  Harness   for   draught   animals,     before    the 
I9th  c.  chiefly//. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6221  Sex  hundreth  cartes  wit  al  |:air 
geres.  14*4  E.  K.  Wills  (1882!  56  My  cartes  and  my  plowes, 
and  all  rnyhors  bat  longen  to  hem,  whith  all  her  gere.  1523 
FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  5  He  muste  haue..his  oxen  or  horses, 
and  the  geare  that  belongeth  to  them ;  that  is  to  say,  1 
yokes  [etc.].  I5»5  Will  in  Ely  Episcop.  Rec.  (1891)  220  Y" 
best  donge  carte,  and  fyve  gayres  of  y"  best  ;  and  my  best 
ploughe  and  the  geyers.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  221  When 
they  [horses]  are  set  in  their  geirs  to  draw  the  chariots,  how 
they  ioy  when  they  are  encouraged.  1695  Load,  t-'-az.  No. 
3115/4  A  Sorrel  Mare  ..  the  Hair  rub'd  off  her  sides  with 
Geers.  1751  JOHNSON  K  ambler  No.  138  f  n  She  rises  be- 
fore the  sun  to  order  the  horses  to  their  geers.  1799  G. 
WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1893  XIV.  220  Not  suffering  the 
Ploughs,  Harrows,  .and  the  Gears  belonging  to  them,  to  be 
unnecessarily  exposed.  i8ai  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  74 
Cracking  whip  and  jingling  gears  Recall'd  the  toils  of 
boyish  years.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4) 
II.  129  Their  gear  or  harness,  including  the  cost  of  keeping 
it  in  repair,  amounts  to  25*.  yearly.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss., 


ge: 
doing 

t4.  Jig.  (Prob.  chiefly  referring  to  sense  3b.) 
(Ready)  in  one's  gears  :  in  harness,  ready  for  work 
=  L.  in  procinctu.  To  put  in,  get  into  one's  gears  : 
to  set  or  get  to  work.  Right  in  one's  gear  :  in 
one's  right  senses.  Warm  in  one's  gear(s  :  settled 
down  to  work.  Out  of  one'  s  gears  :  out  of  sorts.  Obs. 

(7x460  Taumeley  Myst.  xxi.  181  He  is  inwardly  flayde, 
not  right  in  his  gere.  1641  FVLLER  Holy  f,  Pro/.  St.  ill. 
xiii.  184  They  think  themselves  not  warm  in  their  eeeres, 
till  they  are  all  on  fire.  164*  ROGERS  Naaman  128  lehu.  . 
being  warme  in  his  geare.  a  1659  CLEVELAND  Gen.  Poems, 
etc.  (1677)  134  Let  him  put  himself  in  his  Geers.  1664 
ETHEREDGE  Com.  Rev.  iv.  li.  67  Is  Grace  ready  in  her  gears. 
a  1677  BARROW  Pope's  Sutrem.  (1687)  49.  The  Apostles  were 
.  .in  procinctu,  ready  in  their  gears  to  move  whither  Divine 
suggestions  did  call  them.  i68»  DRYDEN  Medal  60  The 
Frauds  he  learnt  in  his  Fanatick  Years  Made  him  uneasie 
in  his  Lawful  Gears.  1683  PENN  Descr.  Pennsyl-v.  8  Of 
this  more  hereafter,  being  yet  Raw  and  New  in  our  Geer. 
11700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.v.,  Out  of  his  Gears, 
out  of  sorts.  I7ii  SWIFT  Wks.  (1824)  II.  463  Nuttal  was 
surprised  when  they  gave  him  bits  of  paper  instead  of  money, 
but  I  made  Ben  Tooke  put  him  in  his  gears.  1711-13  — 
Jrnl.  to  Stella  8  Jan.,  I  am  in  my  geers.  .and  I  treat  folks 
sometimes.  1780  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thraie  4  July, 
Keep  my  master  tight  in  his  geers. 
tt.  Apparatus. 

5.  Apparatus  generally  ;  appliances,  implements, 
tackle,  tools,  t  Also  //.  toys. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24485  iGott.)  Joseph  and  nichodeme  .  . 
Wid  bairn  broght  bai  gere  enogh,  vte  of  his  fete  be  nail 
t.     13.  .  E.  E.  AUit.  P.  B.  1505  Nov  is  alle  bis  guere 


droght.     13.  .     .     .          .     .     . 

feten  glotounes  to  serue.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  702 
ohne  crab,  that  had  his  geir  all  jar.  In  his  fagattis  has  set 
the  fyre.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  352  Wo  was  his  Cook  but 
if  his  sauce  were  Poynaunt  and  sharpe  and  redy  al  his  geere. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  1773  For  ai  a  child  mot  him  chese  .  to 
childire  geris.  1461  Paston  Lett.  No.  391  II.  13  It  were 
tyme  your  gere  necessarye  on  that  by  halfe  were  purveyd 
fore.  1813  SCOTT  Peveril  xxxvi,  The  warders  must  bring  their 
own  gear  [fetters]  with  them.  1832  J.  HODGSON  in  J.  Kame 
Mem.  (1858)  II.  260  All  the  quarry  gear  was  swept  away  by 
oneof  the  great  floods.  i»5oScORESBYCA«wrtJ  Whaleman  s 
Adv.  iv.  1  1859)  60  An  ingenious  Frenchman  .  .  had  bladders 
and  other  gear  to  float  dead  whales.  1851  GREENWELL  Coal- 
trade  Terms  Nortliumb.  ff  Durh.  28  Gear,  work-tools, 
consisting  of  picks,  drills,  maul  and  wedge,  shovel,  cracket, 
&C.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  p.  xxxiv,  Such  sportsman  s 
gear  as  rods,  lines,  artificial  flies,  and  baits.  1885  Act  48  Kg 
49  Viet.  c.  70  §  7  Injury  .  .  done  by  one  sea-fishing  boat  to 
another,  or  to  the  nets,  lines,  and  gear  thereof.  1885  SIR 
J.  C.  MATHEW  in  Law  Times  Ref.  LII.  265/1  The  vessel 
.  .  was  sold  as  she  lay  with  her  gear  and  tackle.  1883 
Athenxum  16  May  637/3  Pretending  to  work,  amidst  build- 
ing stones  and  masons  gear,  on  a  Paris  quai. 

b.  The  organs  of  generation.     Now  only  slang. 
1675  HOBBES  Odyssey  (1677)  280  To  the  dogs  to  eat  they 
threw  his  gear.     1704  SWIFT  Tale  of  Tub  xi.  202.     1893  in 
FARMER  Slang. 

Comb.  1611  COTGR.,  Chaude-colle,  saltnesse,  leacherous- 
nesse,  geereitch. 

+  c.   Weaving.  A  leaf  of  heddles.  Obs. 
1500  Nottingham  Corf.Jfec.  1380,43 


weaver,  with  the  reed  and  geers  adapted  to  manufacturing  it. 
1813  T.  MARTIN  Circle  Mech.  Arts  239  in  Bischoff  Wool. 
tf£t*f.(M*)  II.  407  The  loom  consists  merely  of  two 
bamboo  rollers,  one  for  the  warp,  and  another  for  the  web, 
and  a  pair  of  geer.     1822  R.  G.  WALLACE  15  Yrs.  Ind.  298 
The  loom  consists  of  a  reed  and  geers,  with  a  small  beam, 
upon  which  the  warp  is  rolled.     1839  URE  Diet.  A 
The  Hindu  . .  inserts  his  great  toes  into  two  loops  under  th 
geer,  to  serve  him  for  treddles. 

d.  Mining.  Pair  of  gears  =  gallows-timber. 

1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Northumb.  >,  Durh. 
28,  Pair  of  Gears,  see  Gallows  Timber. 

6.  Machinery,  a.  A  combination  of  wheels,  levers, 
and  other  mechanical  appliances  for  a  given  pur- 
pose ;  esp.  the  appliances  or  furnishings  connected 
with  the  acting  portions  of  any  piece  of  mechanism. 
Often  with  some  defining  word  prefixed,  as  expan- 
sion-, hand-,  steering-,  valve-,  winding-gear:  for 
which  see  those  words. 

1523  FITZHEHB.  Sura.  xx.  (1539)  42  And  the  mylner  shall 
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make  all  the  coste,  both  of  the  hous  and  the  goinge  geyrc. 
1786  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  I.  550  The  consumption  [of 
coal]  will  be  increased  by  the  additional  geer.  1825  J. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  44  Chains  have  been  benefi- 
cially introduced  as  substitutes  for  straps  in  driving  heavy 
geer.  1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib,  135  Model  of  a  steam 
crane,  with  travelling  gear.  1882  KmaiSfedgt  No.  19.  397/2 
Being  caught  by  the  steering  gear  or  front  wheel.  1888  F. 
HUME  Mad.  Midas  \.  iii,  The  towers  contained  the  winding 
gear.  1891  Law  Times  Rep.  LXVII.  251/1  A  steamship  of 


Lit.  Ess.  (1892)  149  None  of  these  set  our  thinking  gear  in 
motion  to.  .good  purpose. 

b.  Wheels  working  one  upon  another,  by  means 
of  teeth,  or  otherwise.  A  train  of  gears',  a  set  of 
such  wheels.  Often  preceded  by  some  defining 
word,  as  bevel-,  crown-,  spur*gear.  Double  gear 
(see  quot.  1874). 

1829  Nat.  Philos.,  Mechanics  11.  vii.  §  70.  30  (U.  K.  S.) 
Wheels  are  denominated  jr/«r,  croTvnt  or  bevel  gear,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  or  direction  of  the  teeth.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.jT&li  Double-gear,  the  nests  of  variable-speed 
gear-wheels  in  the  head-stock  of  a  lathe.  1881  Metal  World 
No.  22.  340  The  moving  of  the  car  sets  in  motion  a  train  of 
gears,  which  in  turn  gives  motion  to  the  pencil  mechanism, 
which  traverses  crosswise  of  the  paper,  while  the  paper  itself 
traverses  from  the  pencil  lengthwise  at  a  uniform  speed. 
C.  (See  quot.) 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.t  Gear,  .the  running  parts  of  a 
wheeled  vehicle,  as  the  fore-gears,  hind-gears,  referring  to 
the  fore-axle  and  its  wheels,  the  hind-axle  and  its  wheels. 

7.  Machinery.  The  mechanical  arrangements  con- 
necting a  motor  with  its  work  ;  =  GEARING.  Hence 
/«,  out  of 'gear',  in,  out  of  connexion  with  the  motor. 
So  to  get  (put,  set,  throw}  in,  into,  out  of  gear. 

1814  R.  BUCHANAN  Mill  Work  (1823)  451  When  any 
particular  part  of  machinery  is  set  agoing,  it  is  said  among 
workmen  to  be  set  on,  or  put  in  gear;  when  stopped,  set 
off,  or  put  out  of  gear.  1830  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam 
Eng.  103  To  see  what  is  to  be  the  position  of  the  eccentric 
pulley,  relative  to  the  crank  when  in  gear.  Ibid.  132  To 
work  three  or  four  strokes  by  hand  prior  to  throwing  the 
eccentric  rod  in  gear.  1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  233 
For  the  purpose  of  moving  the  handles  in  and  out  of  gear. 
1869  Eng.  Mech.  19  Mar.  574/2  The.  .lever,  .is  reversed,  so 
as  to  throw  the  shafts  . .  into  gear  by  the  action  of  the  . . 
clutch,  \toft  CasselFs  Tcchn.  Edttc.  II.  13/2  When  wheels 
are  in  gear  mere  are  three  teeth  of  each  engaged.  Ibid. 
IV.  307/2  The  parts  which  they  should  hold  in  position  get 
out  of  gear.  1885  Law  Rep.  15  p.  Bench  Div.  358 
A  wheel -factory,  including  the  machinery  and  gear,  was 
mortgaged  to  the  plaintiffs.  Ibid.)  The  . .  driving-belts  . . 
could  be  removed  at  pleasure  when  the  machinery  was 
thrown  out  of  gear.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  560  Two- 
speed  gears  [for  tricycles]  are  becoming  general. 

fig.  1849  H.  MAYO  Pop.  Superstit.  (1851)  79  The  attention 
.  .is  unlinked  from  the  other  faculties,  and  they  are  put  out 
of  gear.  1860  KINGSLEY  Misc.  II.  n  An  industrial  system 
so  out  of  gear.  1861  THORNBURY  Turner  (1862)  I.  21  In  a 
week  or  two  he  began  to  get  into  gear  and  work  better  in 
his  new  harness.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  v.  §  4.  241  The 
whole  organization  of  labour  was  thrown  out  of  gear.  1880 
Miss  BRADDON  Just  as  I  am  xvni,  I  have  been  out  of  gear 
for  my  ordinary  pursuits  of  late.  1886  W.  HOOPER  Sk.  Acad. 
Life  56  He  is  quite  thrown  out  of  gear  by  every  little 
anomaly. 

8.  Naut.  Rigging  in  general ;  ( the  rigging  of  any 
particular  spar  or  sail  *  (Adm.  Smyth). 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.i.  17  See  that  your  main  Kail- 
yards be  clear,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  Geer  clear  and  cast 
off.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  (1863)  366, 1  seized  another 
(axe], and  disengaged  the.  .small gear  about  the  mast.  1860 
Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  270  The  topsails  were  reduced 
by  the  patent  gear  to  nearly  close  reefs. 
III.  Stuff. 

9.  Goods,  movable  property,  household  neces- 
saries and  utensils. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4938  Sargantz  send  i  son  on  hand  pat  in 
bair  gare  mi  god  bai  fand.  Ibid.  13707  Do  be  to  ga,  wit  all 
j?i  ger.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  200  Freris  and 
preestis  bat  . .  maken  riche  chirches  and  housis  wif>  ober 
gere.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  I.  xv.  9,  I  hald  it 
best  to  cast  awey  this  gere  and  shape  my  selue  pryuely  to 
fle.  1466  Mann.  $  Househ.  Exf.  (Roxb.)  436  I  tern,  owenge 
to  the  chaundelere  . .  for  wode,  candelles  and  odre  gere  for 
howsold,  iij.s.xj.d.  1634  MILTON  Comusibb  Some  harmelesse 
Villager.  Whom  Thrift  keeps  up  about  his  Countrie  Geare. 
1785  C.  KEITH  Har'st  Rig  47  For  he  did  gar  her  sweetlypay 
For  crackit  gear.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  x.  216  Then 
follow  wife  and  daughters  with  bulky  loads  of  household 
gear  on  their  heads. 

fb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Possessions  in  general, 
wealth,  money.  Goods  and  gear = wealth,  property, 
f  Free  gear  (see  FREE  28  b).  Obs. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  230  Siluer  or  gold  or  ony 
other  geir.  1547  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  III.  380, 1  judge 
him  [Argyle]  greedy  of  gear,  desirous  of  authority,  c  1565 
LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  14  Spend  his  goods 
and  gear.  1570  BUCHANAN  Atte  Admonit.  Wks.  (1892)  23  3« 
wer  neulr  desyrous  of  blude  geir  nor  honour.  1609  HUME 
Admonition  in  Wodrow  Soc.  Misc.  586  A  borrowing  ..  of 
uther  mennis  geir.  1637  B.  JONSON  Sad  Sheph.  n.  i,  I  am 
na  fay  . .  But  a  good  man,  that  lives  o1  my  awn  geer.  1637 
RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  300, 1  had  not  so  much  free  gear 
when  I  came  to  Christ's  camp  as  to  buy  a  sword.  1706  in  J. 
Watson  Collect.  Poems  i.  30  Which  made  the  Laird  take  up 
more  Gear  Than  all  the  Lands  or  Rigs  could  bear.  1706 
SEMPILL  Piper  Kilbarchan  xiii,  His  pipes.. after  wan  him 
gear  enough.  1712  AHBUTHNOT  John  Bull  HI.  iv,  Spending 
the  goods  and  gear  that  his  forefathers  wan  with  the  sweat 
of  their  brows  [The  speaker  is  Scotch].  1715  RAMSAY  Gentle 
Sheph.  i-  ii,  His  honour  maunna  want — he  poinds  your  geer. 
'775  KURNS  '  Tibbie^  I  hoe  seen  the  day"  vi,  Your  daddy's 
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gear  roaks  you  sae  nice.  1808  MAYNE  Siller  Gun  n.  xxvi, 
Dingwall . .  Whase  modest  merit  Was  sac  repres'd  for  want 
o'gear,  Care  crush'd  his  spirit  1  1855  ROUINSON  U'ldtbyGloss, 
s.v.,  '  111  gotten  gear ',  property  unjustly  obtained.  1884 
ANNIK  S.  SWAN  Dorotlica  Kirke  vi.  58  That  foolish,  mis- 
guided sister  of  yours  has  married  an  old  man  for  his  gear  ! 
C.  Things,  f  Also  in  plural,  rare. 

a  1400  Sir  Pen.  214  He  wolde  schote  with  his  spere 
Bestes  and  other  gere.  1556  J.  OLDE  tr.  Gnalter's  A  ntichrisl 
124  The  God  whom  his  fathers  knew  not  shall  he  honour  with 
gold,  and  stiver,  and  precious  stones,  and  other  costly  gaires. 
1817  SOUTHEY  Ess.  (1832)  II.  13  The  appetite  for  slander  must 
be  sharp-set,  when  it  can  prey  upon  such  small  gear. 

f  1O.  A  material  substance  or  stuff ;  in  depre- 
ciatory sense,  rubbish.  Obs. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  \\.  xxxvii.  159  A  drinke  myxte 
with  suche  manere  of  gere  that  aftre  they  had  taken  hyt 
they  were  alle  dronken.  1549  LATIMKR  6th  Serm.  be/.  Eitu<. 
F/(Arb.)  165  Of  decimations  of  Anets  seadetand  Cummyn, 
and  suche  gere.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  II.  50  b,  The  sour 
gear  that  is  within  [the  shell  of  the  Citron]  is  colde  and 
dry.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  xvi.  470  You  shal  finde  much 
of  this  geare  amongst  Rye.  1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON  Jud. 
Astral,  vii.  187  That  out  of  wheat  there  should  spring  vp 
darnell,  solders,  and  smuttie  geare.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrim- 
age (1614)  475  The  Bramans  marke  themselves  in  their  fore- 
heads . ,  with  a  kind  of  yellow  geare  which  they  grinde. 
1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words  Pref.  5  Gear . .  is  also  used  for 
trumpery,  rubbish,  so  as  stuffe  is.  1800  LARWOOD  Norfolk 
Dial.  44  (E.  D.  S.  No.  76)  The  thacker  wou'd  ha  gin  bar 
some  doctor's  geer  in  a  beaker.  1805  H.  MACNEILL  Poet. 
Wks.  (1812)  II.  76  A  bottle  primed  ..  Wp  somewhat  mair 
than  half  a  gallon  O'  precious  gear. 

f  b.  Corrupt  and  foul  matter ;  pns.  Obs. 

1561  TURNER  Herbal  n.  131  b,  It  [Germander]  scoureth 
out  also  thicke  and  watery  gear  out  of  the  brest.  1396 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  xii.  28  That  spat  out  poyson  and  gore- 
bloudy  gere.  1632  tr.  Britel's  Praxis  Med.  223  Cholericke, 
sowre  and  stinking  geere  is  voyded.  1653  H.  MORE  Antid. 
Atk.  in.  viii.  (1712)  113  The  wound  of  nis  throat  gaping, 
but  no  gear  nor  corruption  in  it. 
C.  Mining.  (See  quots.) 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  G  ij  b,  Dead,  where  there  is 
no  Ore  . .  Deads  are  the  Gear,  or  Work  got  in  such  dead 
Places.  Ibid.  I  iv  b,  Gear,  a  general  Name  for  all  Deads, 
when  cut  out  of  the  Wholes.  Ibid.  Q  iij,  We  rise  with  these 
Pair  upwards,  drawing  up  the  Gear,  and  teeming  it  round 
about  them. 

11.  fig.   =  MATTER,  STUFF,  in  various  uses. 

a.  Discourse,  doctrine,  talk ;  also  in  depreciatory 
sense, 'stuff',  nonsense.   ?  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

14x5  HOCCLEVE  To  Sir  J.  Oldcastle  159  Our  fadres  medled 
no  thyng  of  swich  gere.  a  1510  SKELTON  Sp.  Parrot  387 
For  drede  ye  darre  not  medyll  with  such  gere.  1570  B. 
GOOGE  Pop.  Kingd.  i.  13  b,  I  am  ashamed  here  To  weare 
my  pen .  .about  such  foolish  gere.  1606  DAY  lie  o/Guls  in. 
i.  (1881)  70  Was  not  this  stinging  geere  ?  1607  ROWLANDS 
Guy,  Earl  Warw.  55  Why  turn  me  back  to  conn  my  gear 
again.  1624  BEDELL  Lett.  vi.  101  No  maruell  if  this  geare 
could  not  passe  the  Presse  at  Rome,  a  1654  SELDEN 
Table-T.  (Arb.)  20  Lord,  what  Gear  do  they  make  of  it  1 
1700  DRYDEN  Wife  of  Bath's  T.  24  For  priests  with  prayers 
and  other  godly  gear,  Have  made  the  merry  goblins  dis- 
appear. i7*a  N.  MIST  Lett.fr.  Mist's  Jrnl.  Pref.  12,  I  had 
a  great  deal  more  of  this  learned  Gear  from  my  Friend. 
1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  in.  i,  Have  you  had  enough  Of 
all  this  gear?  1895  E.  Anglian  Gloss.,  Gere,  unintelligible 
stuff;  or  a  confused  heap. 

b.  Doings,  '  goings  on '.  arch,  or  dial. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xvi.  37oThisiswell  wroght  gere  that 
euer  may  be.  c  1475  Partenay  276  Non  may  on  the  trust,  ne 
in  thy  fals  gere.  154*  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  XI.  140  The 
French  practises  now  a  dayes  be  but  bare  geare  to  other  mens 
practises.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  v.  1883  Brave  boyes, 
this  gear  doth  cotten  well.  1651  C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Herodian 
iv.  31  Wee  shall  smart  for  this  unruly  geere.  a  1806  K.WHITE 
Childhood  i.  119  To  view  our  gambols,  and  our  boyish  geer. 
1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang,  i,  Then  I  hardly  see  how  your 
ladyship  can  endure  this  gear  much  longer.  1876  Whitby 
Gloss,  s.v.,  He  has  now  taken  up  with  that  kind  of  gear. 
1881  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  My  Love  I.  273  We  shall  have  such 
fun  !. .  It  will  be  good  gear,  I  can  tell  you  I 
•f-  C.  A  matter,  affair,  business.  Obs. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  ( Arb.)  57  You  handle  this  gere  in  dede. 
1579^80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  160  Whilest  this  gere  was  a 
brewing.  1594  GREENE  &  LODGE  Looking  Gl.  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
126/1  Master  Lawyer  . .  I  pray  you  to  this  gear,  a  16*5 
FLETCHER  &  SHIRLEY  Nt.  Walker  v.  i,  You  wo'  not  to  this 
geer  of  marriage  then  ?  1636  JAMES  Ite r  Lane.  (Chetham 
Soc.)  97  This  worck,  this  gheere.  .Was  done  by  daughters  of 
great  Charlemaine.  1823  SCOTT  Qventin  D.  xxxi,  I  under- 
stand this  gear  better  than  you  do. 

IV.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  6b)  gear- 
cutter,  -cutting;  (sense  7)  gear-work;  (sense  8) 
gear -block;  (sense  pb)  gear-gatherer,  -grasping; 
gear-box,  -case,  the  case  enclosing  the  gearing  of 
a  bicycle,  etc. ;  gear-wheel,  (a)  a  cog-wheel ;  (t) 
in  a  bicycle,  etc.,  the  cog-wheel  by  means  of  which 
the  motion  of  the  pedals  is  transmitted  to  the  axle. 

1851  Illustr.  Calal.  Gt.  Exhib.  340  Lower  yards  filled 
with  inventor's  slings  and  portable  "gear-blocks.  1887 
VISCT.  BURY  &  HILLIER  Cycling  xiii.  385  Otherwise  the 
effect  of  the  same  amount  of  resistance  on  each  wheel  will 
become  unequally  operative  in  the  "gear-box.  1897  Daily 
Nevus  16  Sept.  3/4  There  was  a  black  *gear-case  instead  of 
a  transparent  one.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  *Gear 
Cutter  [a  machine  for  cutting  the  teeth  on  gear-wheels]. 
1874  Ibid.,  'Gear-cutting  Machine,  one  for  making  cog- 
wheels by  cutting  out  the  interdental  material.  1815-80 
JAMIESON,  *Gear-gatherer,  a  money-making  man.  1819 
W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Stornfd  (1827)  40  He  smasht 
and  smote  thae  men  o'  sin  For  their  *gear-graspin'  greed. 
1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  "Gear-wheel,  any  cog-wheel, 
whether  crown,  spur,  internal-cogged,  bevel,  or  lantern,  is 
a  gear-wheel.  1891  Daily  News  6  June  6/1  The  engine  is 


GEARING. 

a  two-cylinder  horizontal  one,  and  drives  a  gear-wheel. 
189*  Dublin  Rev.  Apr.  437  The  mirror  is  fixed  to  a  gear- 
wheel driven  off  the  spindle  of  a  small  alternating  electric 
motor.  1851  /llnsfr.  Catal,  Gt.  Exhib.  220  Occasioning 
the  rapid  destruction  of  the  "gear-work  through  which  the 
power  is  transmitted. 

Gear  (gi->J),  v.  Forms:  3-5  gere,  5  Sc.  geir, 
7-9  geer(e,  (7  geare),  6-  gear.  [ME.  geren,  f. 
gere  GEAR  sb.  (OE.  had  gterwan,  pret.  gierede  to 
equip,  clothe,  f.  OTeut.  *garwu-  ready,  YARK  .] 

1 1.  trans.  To  adorn  ;  to  array ;  to  dress.  Obs. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  2441  Osep  dede  hise  lich  faire  geren, 
Wassen,  and  riche-like  smeren,  And  spice-like  swete  smaken. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1568  He  schal  be  gered  ful  gaye  in 
gounes  of  porpre.  c  1350  Parlt.  3  Ages  122  He  was  gerede 
all  in  grene.  1674-91  RAY  N.  C,  Words  30  To  Geer  or  Gear, 
to  dress.  Snogly  geered^  neatly  dressed. 

2.  To  equip,  arch. 

13. .  Gaiu.  $  Gr.  Knt.  791  Garytez  ful  gaye  gered  bi-twene, 
Wyth  mony  luflych  loupe.  1456  .Sc.  Acts  Jos.  7/(i8i4)  II. 
45/2  It  is  ordanyt  b1  all  maner  of  man  b1  has  landis  or  gudis 
be  redy  horsit  and  geryt.  1833  Fraser's  Mag.  VIII.  650  We 
accordingly  geared  ourself,  and  switch  in  hand . .  sallied  out. 

fig.  1480 Robt.Devyll (Percy  Soc. > 56  Hedyde  helpehym 
for  to  gere  and  fortefye  the  crysten  fayth. 

3.  To  harness  (a  draught  animal).   Also  with  up, 
and  absol. 

1638  F.  Jumus  Paint.  Ancients  319  Paine  of  the  painter 
..for  it  is  no  small  trouble,  in  my  opinion,  to  geare  foure 
horses  together,  and  not  so  much  as  to  confound  any  of  their 
legges.  1640  G.  ABBOTT  Job  Paraph.  248  Canst  thou  tether 
or  geere  him  like  a  horse?  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv. 
Impr.  (1653)  197  The  plough-man  must  have  a  little  regard 
to  his  Teem  or  Draught,  and  to  the  well  geering  or  ordering 
them.  1807  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  50  note,  My  sleds 
were  such  as  are  frequently  seen  about  farmers' yards  . .  in 
which  two  men  were  geared  abreast.  1856  C.  W.  UPHAM 
J.  C.  Fremont  ii.  55  (Funk)  We  were  ready  to  depart ;  the 
tents  were  struck,  the  mules  geared  up,  and  our  horses 
saddled.  1877  Holdcrness  Gloss,  s.  v.,  It's  about  time  we 
was  off  ti  gear.  1886  Chcsh.  Gloss.,  Gear  or  gear  «/*,  to  put 
harness  on  a  horse. 

4.  To  put  (machinery "1  into  gear  (see  GEAR  sb.  7) ; 
to  connect  by  gearing.   To  gear  up  (see  quot.  1882); 
so  to  gear  down,  level. 

1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  1184  Another  feature  in 
the  machine  is  for  gearing  and  pulling  out  of  gear  the  cogs. 
1868  Pall  Mall  G.  15  July  10  The  spindle  is  geared  to  a 
system  of  toothed  wheelwork.  1879  THOMSON  &TAIT  Nat, 
Phil.  1. 1. 479  The  several  shafts,  with  their  axes  all  parallel, 
are  geared  together.  1882  Knowledge  10  Mar.  397/2  About 
two  years  since,  most  of  the  tricycles  which  were  driven  by 
means  of  a  chain  were  geared-up — that  is,  the  driving 
wheels  were  made  to  go  round  faster  than  the  pedals. .  Now. 
most  of  the  best  riders  agree  that  tricycles  should  be  geared 
down.  1883  Ibid,  22  June  368/1  For  average  riders  these 
[tricycles]  might  be  geared  level.  1895  Daily  Neius  15  May 
7/4  Parts  necessarily  exposed  for  the  purposes  of  cleaning, 
lubricating,  gearing,  or  altering  the  arrangements  of  a 
machine. 

b.  intr.  Of  a  toothed  wheel,  or  its  teeth :  To  fit 
exactly  into ;  to  be  in  gear,  so  as  to  work  smoothly 
with. 

1734  Phil.  7'ratts.  XXXVIII.  No.  434  Engray.,  The  loose 
Wafiowers,  whose  turn'd  rounds  geer  truly  with  y  Coggs 
in  y*  great  Wheel.  1848  T  ait's  Mag.  XV.  844  Carrying  an 
angle-wheel,  into  which  two  others  gear.  1870  Eng.  Mech. 
18  Mar.  652/3  This  bevel  gears  with  a  horizontal  bevel 
underneath  the  base.  i88x  ANDERSON  in  Nature  No.  626. 
619  Two  circular  frames,  .with  teeth  cut  in  their  edges,  are 
mounted,  so  that  the  teeth  gear  into  each  other,  and  they 
can  rotate  freely,  but  in  opposite  directions. 

Gear(e,  var.  GERE,  Obs.t  whim,  fit  of  passion. 

Geard,  obs.  form  of  GUARD. 

Geared  (gi°-id),///.  a.  [f.  GEAR  sb.  and  v.  +  -ED.] 

f  1.  Equipped;  armed.  Obs. 

c  1470  H  ENRY  Wallace  v.  806  Twa  hundreth  haill  off  weill 
gerit  IngHsmen. 

f  2.  Provided  with  gear ;  ?  with  handles  or  other 
appendages.  Obs. 

1588  Wills  <V  Inv,  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  329,  vj  geared 
yockes  4*.,  iiij  yockes,  vngeared,  i6W.,  v  geard  forkes  20^.,  ij 
forkes,  ungeared,  6*/. 

3.  Machinery.  Connected  with  the  motor  by 
gearing. 

1868  Gainsborough  News  27  June  (N.  W.  Line.  GIossJ, 
Six  double-geared  slide  and  break  lathes.  1881  Eng.  Mech. 
27  May  1/2  Back  Geared  Lathe,  4$  in.  centres,  bed  3  ft.  6  in. 
long!  Per  s*1  ;£2  5s-  f^4  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl., 
Geared  Brace*  a  boring  tool  in  which  the  drill  or  bit  is 
rotated  by  hand  crank  and  bevel  gear.  Ibid.^  Geared 
Locomotive,  a  locomotive  in  which  the  motion  of  the  engine 
is  conveyed  by  gearing  to  the  travelling  wheels.  1895  EARI. 
ALBEM  A  RLE&  HILLIER  Cycling  xii.  303  The  Geared  Ordinary. 
This,  a  relatively  new  type,  has  not  secured  that  measure  of 
success  which  its  friends  hoped  for  it. 

Gearing  (gid*riq  \  vol.  sb.    [GEAR  sb.  and  v.  + 

-ING ] .] 

1.  dial.  Harness. 

1863  MRS.  TOOGOOD  Yorksh.  Dial.,  Put  the  gearing  on  f 
hoses  and  go  away  to  plough.  1877  Holderness  Gloss.t 
Gearin,  harness. 

2.  Working  implements, '  plant '. 

iSag  LD.  COCKBURN  Mem.  \.  76  Our  colliers  and  sailers 
belonged . ,  to  their  respective  works  with  which  they  were 
sold  as  part  of  the  gearing. 

3.  The  action  of  fitting  a  machine  with  gear ;  the 
manner  in  which  a  machine  is  geared ;  concr.  appa- 
ratus  for  the  transmission  of  motion  or  power, 
e.g.  a  train  of  toothed  wheels  =  GEAR  sb.  7.    Often 
preceded  by  some  qualifying  word,  as  bevel;  spur-, 


GEARKSUTITE. 

(As.  gearing;  also  with  advs.,  as  in  gearing-down, 
-up.    Out  of  gearing :  out  of  gear. 

1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  350  These  wires  pass 
through  the  gearing,  between  the  bars  of  a  reed,  as  in  linen- 
weaving.  1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  210  The  speed 
requisite  for  the  propeller  is  obtained  bymeans  of  accelerating 
gearing.  1860  MAURY  P/tys.  Geog.  Sea.  xviii.  §  740  It  is  so 
stable  and  true  in  its  work  that  nothing  can  throw  it  out  of 
gearing.  iSfil  SMILES  Engineers  III.  40  By  an  entire 
rearrangement  of  the  gearing  of  the  machine,  he  shortly 
succeeded  in  greatly  lessening  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
ropes.  1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Gold  F.  Victoria  612  Gearing — 
A  series  of  wheels  working  into  each  other  whereby  motion 
is  transmitted.  1881  Knmvledge  10  Mar.  397/2  When  the 
gearing  down  is  carried  to  a  great  extent,  the  pedals  make 
two  revolutions  for  one  revolution  of  the  driving-wheels. 
A  machine  so  geared  can  be  ridden  up  a  steep  hill  easier 
than  a  bicycle. 

4.  Comb.,  as  gearing-chain. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Gearing-chain,  an  endless  chain 
transmitting  motion  from  one  toothed  wheel  to  another. 

Gearksutite  (djz'iauksatait).  Min.  [f.  Gr.  yij 
earth  (from  its  earthy  appearance)  +  ABKSUTITE. 
Named  by  Dana  in  1868.]  Hydrous  fluoride  of 
calcium  and  sodium,  of  a  clay-like  appearance. 

1868  DANA  Mm.  (ed.  5)  130  Gearksutite.  Earthy,  kaolin- 
like  in  aspect. 

Gearless  (gt»'jles),  a.  [f.  GEAR  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Of  a  motor  :  Having  no  gear  for  the  transmission 
of  motion ;  acting  directly. 

1891  Pall  Mall  G.  4  July  7/1  They  are  mounted  on  two 
bogies,  each  having  a  200  h.p.  gearless  motor  attached  to  it. 

t  Gea'SOn,  a.  and  st.  Obs.  Forms  :  I  gabsne, 
ge"asne,  3  geasne,  4  gesen(e,  5-6  geso(u)n,  6  ges- 
(s)eii,  6-7  gayson,  geazon,  geasone,  (6  gai-,  gei- 
son,  7  gey-,  gheason),  5-7  geaaon.  [OE.  gxsne, 
gisne  barren.  Cf.  OHG.  keisint  barrenness.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Producing    scantily ;    barren,    unproductive ; 
exhausted.    Const,  in  OE.  with  gen.  or  on ;  later 
of.    Also,  clear  of. 

a  looo  Christ  849  in  Exeter  Bk.,  J>aet  we  gaestes  wlite  aer 
bam  gryre-broxan  on  bas  gsesnan  tid  georne  bibencen.  a  1000 
Juliana.  381  ioid.,  He  siphan  sceal  godra  gum-cysta  geasne 
hweorfan.  a  1000  Andreas  1084  (Gr.)  Ah  baer  heorodreoriTe 
hyrdas  lagan,  gaesne  on  greote,  gaste  berofene.  a  mi  O.  E. 
Chron.  an.  1 1 16  pisxear  wa=s  swa  gaesne  on  maestene.  14 . .  MS. 
Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38  IfV 23  (Halliw.)  In  werke  they  weren  never 
so  nyce,  Ne  of  moo  good  liveres  geson.  c  1420  Pallad.  en 
Husb.  viii.  5  Now  make  the  feeldis  wilde  of  busshis  geson. 
c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  64  Drunkelew  folk  ben  goostli  blinde, 
For  faute  of  witt  her  lyf  is  gesoun. 

2.  Scantily  produced  ;    rare,  scarce,  uncommon. 
In  the  1 6th  c.  sometimes  with  passive  infinitive,  as 
geason  to  be  found,  to  be  seen,  etc. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  271  My  wafres  there  were 
gesen.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  803  Custade  Cos- 
table,  when  eggis  &  crayme  be  geson.  1494  FABYAN  Chron. 
VII.  588  Grotes  and  peas  were  geson.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  fy 
Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  35  A  good  man  is  geason,  not 
easy  to  be  founde.  1:1530  H.  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  116  in 
Babees  Bk.  85  They  that  will  not  knowe  howe  to  amend, 
their  wits  be  very  geason.  1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Pref. 
19  Precious  stones  that  are  gayson  to  bee  founde.  1567 
TURBERV.  Epit.  ff  Sonn.  (1837)  295  Rich  be  thy  robes,  and 
geason  to  be  had.  1577  HARRISON  England  n.  xii.  (1877)  i. 
239  In  the  houses  of  Knights  . .  it  is  not  geson  to  behold 
generallie  their  prouision  of  tapistrie.  1583  STUBBES  Anat. 
Abus.  n.  (1882)  51  Rare  birds  vpon  the  eartn,  and  as  geason 
as  blacke  swans.  1601  F.  GODWIN  Bps.  of  Eng.  380  Good 
knowledge  in  the  Greeke  toong.  .in  those  daies  was  geason. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  98  Ixine  is  a  rare  herb  and  geason 
to  be  seen.  1610  —  Camden's  Brit.  (1637)  536  Marie  in  this 
place  is  very  geason  or  skant.  1674  RAY  .9.  fy  E.  C.  Words 
67  Geazon,  scarce,  hard  to  come  by.  Ess. 

3.  '  Rare ',  extraordinary,  amazing. 

1572  N.  ROSCARROCKE  Prelim.  Verses  BosseuielTs  Ar- 
morie,  The  siege  of  Thebes,  the  fall  of  Troy,  in  beaten  massie 
golde,  dan  Vulcan  hath  set  out  at  large,  full  geazon  to  be- 
holde.  1583  STANYHURST  sEneis  n.  (Arb.)  47  With  weather 
astonyed,  with  such  storms  geason  agrysed.  Ibid.  iv.  104 
The  duke  >Eneas  with  sight  so  geason  agasted. 
B.  sb.  Rarity,  scarcity,  rare. 

1505  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  124  Of  them  is  no 
plentie  but  great  geason.  1557  Totters  Misc.  (Arb.)  250 
Good  should  by  geason,  earne  no  place,  Nor  nomber  make 
nought,  that  is  good. 

Geast,  obs.  form  of  GEST,  GUEST,  JOIST. 

Geast,  Geaster,  var.  GIST,  GISTEK. 

Geat(e,  obs.  form  of  GATE,  GET,  JET. 

Geather,  obs.  form  of  GATHER. 

Geaum,  Geaunt,  obs.  forms  of  JAMB,  GIANT. 

Gebat,  gebbet,  obs.  forms  of  GIBBET. 

Gobble  (ge-bi,  gi-bi).  Sc.  Also  8  gabble. 
[Origin  obscure :  the  pronunciation  is  against  a 
connexion  with  GAB.  Cf.  Gael,  giaban  gizzard.] 
The  crop  of  a  fowl ;  trctnsf.  the  human  stomach. 


your  pouches  wi1  naething. 

Gebbit,  Gebbrish,  obs.  ff.  GIBBET,  GIBBEBISH. 

Geber,  var.  GUEBRE. 

Geberish,  Gebet  (te,  obs.  ff.  GIBBERISH,  GIBBET. 

Gebur  (gebu»u).  Hist.  [OE.£^z&-=OS.  gibur, 
G\\G.gipdr,gipuro:  see  NEIGHBOUR.]  A  tenant- 
farmer  (in  the  early  English  community). 

[c  looo  Loans  of  Ine  c.  6  §  3  (Schmid)  Gif  he.  .on  sebures 
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[huse]  gefeohte.  1706  PHILLIPS  fed.  Kersey),  Geburus 
a  Country-Neighbour.}  1861  PEARSON  Early  ff  Mid.  Ages 
Eng.  261  The  tenants,  cotsetlas,  geburs,  and  geneats,  were 
the  highest  among  the  semi-servile.  1892  F.  SEEBOHM  ir 
Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  July  459  The  gebur  himself  is  not  a  ful' 
freeman  because  he  has  services  to  perform  on  the  lord' 
demesne,  and  cannot  leave  the  land  if  he  chooses. 

Gebyllot,  obs.  form  of  GIBLET. 
Gecarcillian  (iljfkaisi'nian).     [f.  mod.L.  Ge- 
carcin-tts  (Gr.  777  earth  +  napKtvos  crab ;    intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Leach  in  1815)  +  -IAN.]   A  land-crab. 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  99/1  The  Land-crabs,  or  Gecarcin- 
ians,   inhabit   the   warm  countries   of  the  New   and   Old 
World,  and  Australasia.    1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.   IV. 
330/2  The  land-crabs  or  Gecarcinians..are  enabled  to  live 
as  terrestrial  animals. 
Gecimine,  obs.  form  of  JASMINE. 
Geek  ;gek),  sb.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.    Forms  :  6  geke, 
7  geeke,  6,  9  geok  (geek),     [app.  a.  LG.  geek,  = 
MDu.  gec(k,  ghec(k,  Du.  gek  adj.  and  sb. ;   related 
(either  as  source  or  derivative)  to  gee/ten  GECK  v. 
From  LG.  the  word  passed  into  the  HG.  dialects, 
MHG.  geck(e,  G.  geek,  and  into  Scand.,  Da.  gjsek, 
Sw.  gdck,  Norw.  gjekk,  ?  Icel.  gikkrj\    A  fool,  sim- 
pleton ;  one  who  is  befooled  or  derided,  a  dupe. 

1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  i.  (1570)  A  iij  b.  He  is  a  foole,  a  sotte. 
and  a  geke  also  Which  choseth .  .the  worst  [wayj  and  most 
of  ieoperdie.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  v.  i.  351  Why  haue 
you  suffer'd  me  t?  ue  imprison'd. .  And  made  the  most 
notorioas  gecke  and  gull  That  ere  inuention  plaid  on  ?  1611 
—  Cyrnb.  v.  iv.  67  To  become  the  geeke  [sic]  and  scorne 
o' th  others  vilany.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  83  If  she's 
tackled  to  a  geek  as  everybody's  laughing  at.  1876  Whitby 
Gloss. ,  Gawk,  Geek,  Gowk  or  Gowky,  a  fool ;  a  person  un- 
cultivated ;  a  dupe. 

Geek  (gek),  sb?  Chiefly  Sc.  [  =  Du.  and  G.  £^4 
vbl.  sb.  corresponding  to  gecken  (see  GECK  v.~)  as  in 
G.gecken  machen  to  play  tricks  ;  in  geek  sagen,  Du. 
ingheck  segghen  (Kilian),  to  say  in  jest.]  A  gesture 
of  derision  ;  an  expression  of  scorn  or  contempt. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvi.  28  Than  all  the  fevndis 
lewche,  and  maid  gekkis.  1576  Tyde  tarryeth  no  Man  in 
Collier  E.  E.  Pop.  Lit.  (1863-4)  29  And  though  I  have 
attire  both  costly  and  gay,  Yet  unlesse  it  be  new,  I  shall 
have  but  a  geek.  1597  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  %  Slae  1085 
'  Gudeman,  gramercy  for  jour  geek '  Quod  Hope,  and  lawly 
louts. 

b.  To  get  a  geek :  to  be  deceived  or  tricked.  To 
give  one  the  geek  :  to  mock,  trick,  deceive  one. 

1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlvii.  84  Now  better  war  lat 
bee  Nor  to  begin  to  gett  sour  selfns  ane  geek.  1583  Leg. 
Bp.  St.  A  ndrois  Sjjo  ibid,  xlv,  The  first  merchant  he  cleane 
forsuike,  Gave  him  the  geek,  and  lat  him  gea.  1603 
PkilotHs  Ixxviii,  The  Carle  that  hecht  sa  weill  to  treit 
3ow,  I  think  sal!  get  ane  geek.  ?  16. .  Fair  Janet  4-  Sweet 
Will.  xx.  in  Child  Ballads  in.  Ixiv.  (1885)  105/2  This  day 
she  has  gien  me  the  geeks,  Yet  she  must  bear  the  scorn. 
1808-15  JAMIESON,  s.v.,  To  gie  one  the  geek,  to  give  him 
tbe_  slip ;  generally  including  the  idea  of  exposing  him  to 
derision. 

Geek  (gek),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [app.  a. 
LG. gecken  —  MDu.  ghecken,  Du.  gekken,  G.  gecken  : 
GECKjtf.i, and  cf.the  echoic  Ger.gecken  to  croak, 
cackle.  Also  in  Scand.  as  Da.  gjsekke,  Sw.  gacka.] 

1.  trans.  To  mock,  deceive,  cheat. 

1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  867  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xlv,  Hame  to  the  prowest  it  was  directit ;  But  ye  shall  heir 
whow  he  was  geckit. 

2.  intr.  To  geek  at :  to  scoff  at,  to  use  mocking 
language  or  gestures  towards. 

1603  Pkilolus  ciii,  I  trow  that  all  the  warld  euin  Sail  at 
?our  guckrie  geek.  1715  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  i.  i,  She 
Bauldy  looes..But  geeks  at  me,  and  says  I  smell  of  tar. 
1775  BURNS  '  Tibbie  /  hoe  seen'  \,  Ye  geek  at  me  because 
l_m  poor.  1837  R-  NICOLL  Poems  (1843)  102  He'll  geek 
e'en  at  the  Minister  An'  joke  wi*  laird  an'  lady.  1876 
Whitby  Gloss.,  Geek,  to  sneer  or  deride. 

3.  To  toss  the  head,  as  in  scorn ;  to  look  proudly. 
Also  trans,  to  geek  up  the  head.    [Possibly  a  dis- 
tinct word.] 

17*4  RAMSAY  Evergreen  (1761)  II.  15  Scho  geeks  as  gif 
I  memd  her  111.  1718  —  Fables,  Caterpillar  4  Ant  9  The 
saucy  Ant.  .gecking  up  her  head,  quoth  she  *  Poor  animal ! 
I  pity  thee '.  1786  BURNS  Dream  viii,  Adieu,  my  liege  ! 
may  freedom  geek  Beneath  your  high  protection.  1811 
WILLAN  in  Arckseol.  XVII.  147  Geek,  to  toss  the  head. 

Gecko  (ge-kfl).  Forms :  8  (chaooo,  jaokoa), 
gekko,  9  geco,  gecko ;  //.  geckos,  -oes.  [a.  Mai. 

(JX^J  gekoq  (the  q  is  faint)  an  imitation  of  the 
animal's  cry. 

The  note  uttered  by  this  lizard  is  imitated  in  other  Malay 
names,  asgaguh,  gtke,  take,  etc.  and  similar  forms  occur  in 

he  Indian  languages,  to  which  the  earliest  examples  in 
English  are  due.  The  statement  made  in  quot.  1792,  that 
.he  name  is  current  in  Egypt,  is  due  to  the  translator  and 
s  apparently  a  blunder.] 

A  house-lizard,  found  in  the  warmer  regions  of 
30th  hemispheres,  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  cry, 
•md  for  its  power  of  climbing  walls. 

[1711  C.  LOCKYER  Ace.  Trade  Ind.  iv.  84  Chaccos,  as 
-uckoos  receive  their  Names  from  the  Noise  they  make. . 
they  are  much  like  Lizards  but  larger.  1727  A.  HAMILTON 
New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xliv.  131  They  have  one  dangerous 

ittle  Animal  called  a  Jackoa,  in  shape  almost  like  a  Lizard 
.  .he  seldom  fails  of  giving  Notice  where  he  is,  by  a  loud 
noise  calling  Jackoa.]  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VII. 
142  Of  alt  animals  the  Gekko  is  the  most  notorious  for 

ts  powers  of  mischief.  1791  HERON  tr.  Niettihr's  Trav. 
Arab.  II.  332  We  saw  several  sorts  of  lizards,  of  which  the 
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only  dangerous  one  was  that  called  by  the  Egyptians 
Gecko.  1852  TH.  Ross  Hwnboldt's  Trav.  II.  xix.  199 
All  the  stones  were  covered  with  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  iguanas  and  geckos  with  spreading  and  membranous 
fingers.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  37.  247  There  are  the 
friendly  geckoes  which,  by  help  of  padded  toes,  can  run  up 
walls  like  a  fly,  climb  glass  and  cross  the  ceiling.  1883 
Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  189/1  The  gecko,  a  lizard  found  along 
the  Nile,  has  been  observed  to  emit  a  brilliant  light. 

Geckoid  (ge-koid),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -DID.]  Ke- 
sembling  a  gecko. 

1887  Proc.  Zool.  Sec.  15  Feb.  153  On  a  new  Geckoid  Lizard 
from  British  Guiana. 

Ged1  (ged).  north,  and  Sc.  Forms  :  4  gedde, 
4, 6  gedd,  7  gid,  8  gidd,  7-9  ged.  [a.  Oti.geJda 
(  =  OSw.  gedde,  giedda,  Sw.  gddda.  Da.  gjedde), 
app.  f.  ON.  gadd-r  spike,  GAD.  (With  respect  to 
the  etymological  signification  of  the  name,  cf. 
PIKE.)]  The  fish  Esox  lucius ;  the  pike  or  luce. 

1314-5  Durham'MS.  Cell.  Roll,  In  j  Gedde  et  Ix  L.im- 
prouns.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  11.  576  And  with  his  handys 
quhile  he  wrocht  Gynnys,  to  tak  geddis  &  salmonys.  1572 
SKMPILL  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxx.  90  Thay  beand  beistis 
that  hes  bene  men  befoir,  Compairit  with  Gedds  that  dois 
thair  fry  deuoir.  1680  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Sa'.  Her.  61  Ged 
of  that  ilk.  Azur,  3.  Geds  or  Pyks  hauriant  argent.  1775 
L.  SHAW  Hist.  Moray  78  It  [the  river  Lossie]  abounds  with 
PykesorGidds.  1787  BURNS  'Jam  Samson  v\,  Eels  well  kend 
for  souple  tail,  And  Geds  for  greed.  1840  W.  HAY  in  Mod. 
Scot.  Poets  XV.  131  Bullsegs  will  wave  their  nigger  pows 
and  geds  will  bite  again.  1857  KJNGSLEY  Two  J  .  Ago  III. 
j6  He  is  now  eating  like  any  ged.  1893  Northnmbld.  Gloss., 
Ged,  the  pike  fish. 

t  Ged  a.  [Minced  pronnnc.  of  GOD  in  oaths  :  cf. 
GAD.] 

1697  VANBRUGH  Relapse  HI.  ii,  O  Ged— the  devil's  in  you. 
1753  Scots  Mag.  Oct.  491/1,  I  now  advanced  to  By  Jove, 
'fore  ged,  Geds  curse  it,  and  Denmte. 

Oedanite  (dge-dansit).  Min.  [{.Ge 'dan-urn, the 
med.Lat.  name  for  Dantzig  +  -ITE  :  named  by  Helm 
in  1878.]  A  mineral  resin  resembling  amber. 

1887  in  DANA  Min.  4-  Petrogr.  (ed.  4)  349. 

Geddar,  -ur,  geder,  obs.  forms  of  GATHER. 

Gedeling,  ged(e)lyng,  var.  GADL1N02. 

Gedred,  Gedring,  obs.  ff.  GATHEBED,  -ING. 

Gedrite  (dge-drait).  Min.  [a.  F.  gedrite  {. 
Cedre  (see  below)  :  see  -ITE.  Named  by  Dufrenoy 
Ann.  des  Mines  Ser.  m.  X.  582  (1836).]  An 
aluminous  variety  of  anthophyllite,  discovered  by 
D'Archiac  near  Gedre  in  the  French  Pyrenees. 

1844  in  DANA  Min.  (ed.  2)  524. 

Gedur,  -yr,  obs.  forms  of  GATHEK. 

Gedy,  Gedynes,  obs.  ff.  GIDDT,  GIDDINESS. 

Gee  (g*~).  J*.1  north,  and  Sc.  A  fit  of  bad 
temper  or  sullenness ;  usually  in  phrase  To  take 
the  gee  :  to  take  offence,  become  sulky. 

a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Sonn.  xxv.  9  }e  knau  ill  guiding 

lenders  mony  gees  And  specially  in  poets.  717. .  Song  in 
_Jerd  Collect.  Scot.  Songs  1 1829)  5  Lang  or  e'er  that  I  cam 
hame,  My  wife  had  ta'en  the  gee.  1714  '  What's  the 
tnatttr  wi1  the  Whigs'  in  Jacob.  Songs  (1887)  82  When  he 
takes  on  his  good  dame's  gees  He  canna  rule  himsel',  sir. 
1768  Ross  Helenore,  etc.  143  When  I  speak  to  them  that's 
stately,  I  find  them  ay  ta'en  with  the  gee.  1844  HENDERSON 
in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  12.  101  The  bride  'took 
the  gee '  . .  and  would  not  proceed  a  foot  further.  1878 
Cutnold.  Gloss.  s.v.,  'He's  teaun  t'  gee',  he  has  taken  of- 
fence. 1893  Northitmbld.  Gloss.,  Gee,  a  sudden  turn,  a 
pique. 

Gee  (dsf),  si.2  cello  j.  [f.  GEE  int.']  A  horse 
(orig.  a  child's  word ;  cf.  GEE-GEE). 

1887  Punch  22  Oct.  192/3  Pray  tell  me  why  that  frisky  gee, 
Called  Pegasus,  should  harnessed  be  ?  1890  Licensed  Viet. 
Gaz.  8  Feb.  (Fanner)  The  gees  were  all  broken  to  the 
stable.  1894  ASTLEY  50  Years  Life  I.  59,  I  was  to  pay 
forty  pounds  in  case  either  of  the  hired  gees  died. 

Gee  (dji),  v.  slang.  Algo  ge.  [Of  doubtful 
etymology  :  possibly  f.  GEE  intJ]  intr.  To  '  go  * ; 
to  fit,  suit,  etc.  (only  in  negative  phrases). 
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as  he  was  trying  to  adjust  the  stove. 

b.  Of   persons  :    To  behave  as  is  desired ;    to 
agree,  get  on  well  (together}. 

1719  D'URFEY  Pills  V.  83  If  Miss  prove  peevish,  and  will 
not  gee,  Ne'er  pine  . .  at  the  wanton  Pug.  1803  S.  PEGGK 
Anecd.  Ene.  Lang.  13  In  Yorkshire,  in  Lancashire,  and 
other  Northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  .  .where  things  do  not 
suit  or  fit  each  other  or  where  neighbours  do  not  accord, 
;he  expression  is  '  They  do  not  Ge  well  together '.  a,  1825 
PORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  s.v.,  This  does  not  ge  well  with  that. 
Fie  and  she  will  never  ge  together.  1825  BRITTON  Beaut. 
Wiltsk.\ll.'yj4tGeeQr  J?«,toagree;  to  go  on  well  together. 
1889  Century  Mag.  Dec.  225/2  Me  and  the  president  didn't 
ree.  He  hadn't  no  fault  to  find  with  me ;  but  I  didn't  like 
us  ways,  and  I  quit. 

Gee  (d^Oj  int.  A  word  of  command  to  a  horse, 
variously  (in  different  localities)  used  to  direct  it  to 
;urn  to  the  right,  to  go  forward,  or  to  move  faster. 

1628  EARLE  Microcosm.^  Country  Fellow  (Arb.)  49  He  ex- 
wstulates  with  his  Oxen  very  vnderstandingly.  and  speaks 
5ee  and  Ree  better  then  English.  1655  HEVWOOD  & 
IOWLEY  Fort,  by  Land  ff  Sea  n.  H.'s  Wks.  1874  VI.  384 
>ome  Ue  go  teach  ye.  .gee  and  whoe.  1733  FIELDING  Don 
Quixote  in  Eng.  n.  xii,  Gee,  gee,  boys,  hup  1  1806  BLOOM- 
~IELD  Wild  F  I,  Poems  (1845)  189  Gee,  Bayard  !  move  your 
x»r  old  bones.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss. ,  Gee,  the 
word  of  command  to  horses  in  a  team  to  turn  to  the  right,  or 


O-EEBUim. 

from  the  driver  :  substituted  for  the  older  word  Ree.  1871 
C.  GIBBON  Lack  oj Gold 'xii,  A  steady-going  old  brown  mare, 
which  moved  to  and  fro  with  mechanical  regularity  in 
obedience  to  the  '  gee '  and  '  wo  '  of  its  driver. 

Gee,  var.  GHEE  ;  dial.  var.  GIVE. 

Geebung  (dgf-bcij).  Also  gibong,  jibbong. 
[Native  Australian.]  The  fruit  of  various  species 
ofPersoonia,  an  Australian  tree.  '.  N.O.  Proleacese.) 

1827  P.  CUNNINGHAM  2  Yrs.  N.  S.  Wales  I.  xiii.  221  The 
Jibbong  is  another  tasteless  fruit.  1847  L.  LEICHHARDT 
Overland  Exped.  xiv.  478  We  gathered  and  ate  a  great 
quantity  of  gibong  (the  ripe  fruit  of  Persooniafalcata}.  1852 
MUNDY  Antipodes  vii.  (1855)  176  The  geebung,  a  native 
plum  very  woolly  and  tasteless.  1889  BOLDREWOOD  Robbery 
under  Arms  (1890)  255  You  won't  turn  a  five-corner  into  a 
quince  or  a  geebung  into  an  orange. 

Gee-gee  (dsi'dsi--).  colloq.  [Reduplication  of 
GEE/«A]  A  horse  (orig.  a  child's  word;  cf.  GEE  sb.%). 

1869  BLACKMORE  Lnrna  D.  Ixx,  The  'great  Gee-Gee* — as 
all  the  small  ones  entitled  me.  1886  G.  R.  SIMS  Ring  a' 
Bells,  etc.  xi.  242  To  carry  two  heavy  boys. .on  his  back, 
pretending  that  he  was  a  gee-gee.  1895  Cornh.  Mag.  Jan. 
56  '  Tell  the  fellow  to  drive  faster '. . . '  My  dear  Datchet,  the 
man's  already  driving  his  geegee  off  its  legs.' 

Geegot,  obs.  form  of  GIGOT. 

Gee-ho  (d^ib-of),  int.  Also  gee-o.  [f.  GEE 
int.  +  Ho  int.']  —  GEE  int. 

1668-71  SKINNER  Etymol.,  Ho,  Gee  Ho.  1697  J.  SERJEANT 
Solid  Philos.  378  The  Horses  not  hearing  any  cry  Gee,  ho, 
to  urge  them  forwards,  took  their  Opportunity  to  rest  them- 
selves, and  stood  still.  1801  Sporting  Mag.  XVIII.  noAnd 
now,  behold  he  cry'd  ( Gee-ho '  And  now  he  jerk'd  the  rein. 
1819  [see  GEE-UP]. 

D.  attrib.,  \agee-ho-coach  :  also  absol.  (quasi-jA). 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Wks.  (1720)  II.  316  Never,  .but  ply  close 
at  Inns  upon  the  coming  in  of  Waggons  and  Gey-ho-Coaches. 
1769  De  Foe's  Tmr  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  II.  314  They  draw  all 
their  heavy  Goods  here  [Bristol]  on  Sleds,  or  Sledges,  which 
they  call  Gee-hoes,  without  Wheels. 

Hence  Gee-(>)o  v.,  Gee-  h>ing  vbl.  sb. 

1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  93  Carmen  that  never  leave  jerk- 
ing and  Geoing  of  their  horses  till  they  hale  the  hearts  of 
them  out.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  ix.  L  II.  384  The  gee- 
ho-ing  of  an  expert  wagoner,  who  has  got  a  fiery  young  Arab 
thoroughly  tied  into  his  dastard  sandcart  and  has  to  drive 
him  by  voice.  1881  LD.  W.  P.  LENNOX  Plays,  Players,  etc. 
I.  203  The  country  lad  who.. had  'gee-ho-ed'  and  'gee- 
up-ed '  him  [my  horse]. 

Geen,  var.  GEAN. 

Geer(e,  obs.  form  of  GEAR,  GEIB,  JEER,  GYRE. 

Geerisn,  var.  GEEISH.  Obs.,  whimsical. 

Geese,  pi.  of  GOOSE. 

Oeest  (gzst).  Geol.  [a.  G.  geest  (orig.  LG.) 
dry  or  sandy  soil,  opposed  to  marsh-land.]  Old 
alluvial  matter  on  the  surface  of  land ;  coarse  drift 
or  gravel.  1847  in  CRAIG  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Geeat,  obs.  form  of  GEST,  GUEST,  JOIST. 

Geet,  var.  GETE  v.,  to  keep ;  obs.  f.  GET,  JET. 

Geet,  obs.  pi.  of  GOAT. 

Geete,  var.  GITE,  dress. 

Gee-up  (d3*'i°°p)>  int.  Also  gee-,  je-hup. 
[f.  GEE  tat.  f  HUP  int.  (confused  with  UP  adv.').] 
=  GEB  int. 

1733  [see  GEE  int.}.  1769  Trlnculo's  Trip  29  Yates  a 
Carter,  without  a  je-hup.  1819  '  R.  RABELAIS  '  Abeillard  tf 
Heloisa  34  Cross  Hounslow  Heath,  jee  up!  jee  o!  1825 
Sporting  Mag.  XVI.  332  A  second  '  Gee  up '  issued  from 
behind  a  hedge.  1862  THACKERAY  Wks.  (1872)  X.  225 
Gee-up,  carter.  1888  J.  PAYN  Myst.  Mirbriage  I.  iii,  Gee 
up,  'oss. 

Hence  Oee-(h)up  v.,  intr.  and  trans.,  to  say 
'gee-up'  (to),  also  (of  a  horse),  to  obey  this  call. 

1752  FOOTE  Taste  n.  Wks.  1799  I.  ip  May  I.  .be  tumbled 
from  my  phaeton  the  first  time  I  jehup  my  sorrels.  1816 
SCOTT  A  ntiq.  xvii,  He  was  only  apprized  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Monkbarns  division  by  the  gee-hupping  of  the  postilion.  1824 
Black™,  Mag.  Oct.  442  Mr.  Bubo  ge-hupp'd  in  vain,  and 
strove  to  jirk  the  rein,  Nobbs  . .  wouldn  t  mend  his  pace. 
1881  [see  GEE-HO  v\  1888  Punch  21  Apr.  186/1  '  Gee-up  1 ' 
he  cried.  The  horse  gee-up'd,  To  gallant  G 's  joy. 

Geezer  (grzaj).  slang.  Also  geeser.  [A  dial, 
pronunciation  of  GUISER.]  A  term  of  derision  ap- 
plied to  elderly  persons,  esp.  women. 

1885  '  CORIN  '  Truth  about  Stage  16  If  we  wake  up  the  old 
geezers  we  shall  get  notice  to  quit  without  compensation  . . 
The  two  geezers,  as  Sandy  styled  the  landlord  and  his  wife. 
1893  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Geezer,  a  mummer ;  and  hence 
any  grotesque  or  queer  character.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  17 
Aug.  2/3  So  an  obliging  firm  of  Liverpool  solicitors,  like  the 
nice  old  geeser  in  the  song,  have  just  assured  him. 

Gef,  obs.  form  olgave,  pa.  t.  of  GIVE  ;  obs.  f.  IF. 

Gefe,  Gef(f)in,  obs.  forms  of  GIVE,  given. 

Geffel,  var.  GAFFLE.  Obs. 

1668  J.  WHITE  Rich  Cab.  (ed.  4)  119  Therefore  it  is  good 
to  have  certain  strong  cross-bowes,  to  bend  either  with  a 
rack,  or  a  geffel  [printed  gessel], 

Gefte,  Gegelotte,  obs.  ff.  GIFT,  GIGLET. 

Gegg  (geg),  sb.  Sc.  [Cf.  GAG  sb.^]  A  trick, 
hoax,  practical  joke. 

"855  J.  STRANG  Glasgow  (1856)  401  The  cabalistic  term  gegg 
signifies  a  practical  joke. 

Hence  Qegg  v.,  to  hoax,  play  a  trick  on ;  also 
Geggee-,  Ge'gger,  Ge'ggery. 

1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  in  Sae  sune  as 
I  turn  the  tables  on  you,  gegg  you,  as  they  say  in  Glasgow. 
Ibid.  235  The  rums  were  looking  up,  the  punch  was  pleasant, 
and  the  people  given  to  geggery,  every  house  hospitable. 
l8SS  J  •  STRANG  Glasgow (1856)  327  That  class  loved  fun  and 
frolic,  jest  and  song,  geggery  and  gossip.  Ibid.  403  The 
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party  to  be  gegged  would  be  present.  Ibid.  404  The  whole 
party  including  the  geggee  were  in  the  highest  spirits.  Ibid. 
405  The  geggers  slipped  silently  behind. 

Gegg,  obs.  form  of  GIG  sb. 

tGegge.  Obs.  Alsogigge.  [Of  obscure  origin  : 
app.  not  identical  with  GIG.]  A  term,  apparently 
contemptuous,  applied  both  to  man  and  .voman. 

a  1300  Floris  <$•  Bl.  (Hausknecht)  853  Twei  gegges  be  cupe 
here.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  403  Thus  arraied  goob 
be  geggis  [v.r.  gigges,  Caxton  segges],  And  alle  wib  bare 
legges. 

Gegger  (ge'gaj).  St.  Also  gagger.  [Of  un- 
known origin.]  The  under-lip ;  also  gegger-lip. 

1825-80  JAMIESON,  Gegger,  the  under  lip.  To  king  the 
geggers,  to  let  the  under-lip  fall,  to  be  chop-fallen.  1826 
G.  BEATTIE  John  o'  Arnha'  in  Life  (1863)  232  The  gagger 
lip  o'  Card'nal  Beaton. 

Gegilot,  Geglotry,  obs.  ff.  GIGLET,  -LETRY. 

II  Gehenna  (gftie-na).  [a.  Eccl.  Lat.  gehenna, 
a.  Hellenistic  Gr.  -ytftva,  rendered  '  hell '  in  the 
Eng.  N.T.  (also  yievva  TOV  vvpos  '  gehenna  of  fire ', 
rendered  'hell  fire').  In  med.L.  the  word  was 
used  transf.  for  judicial  torture :  cf.  GEHENNE. 

The  Gr.  veWa  was  ad.  post-Biblical  Heb.  C2H1  J  glikinnSm 
hell,  place  of  fiery  torment  for  the  dead  (whence  Arab. 
jaliannam),  a  figurative  use  of  the  place-name  which  occurs 
also  in  the  fuller  form  c:rrp^3  g}<  ben  Hinnom,  '  the  valley 
of  the  son  of  Hinnom ',  denoting  a  place  near  Jerusalem 
where,  according  to  Jer.  xix.  5,  etc.,  children  were  burnt  in 
sacrifice  to  Baal  or  Molech.  Cf.  TOPHET.] 

1.  The  place  of  future  torment ;  hell. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Gehenna,  Hell.  i6a7HAKEWiLL^0/.  iv. 
i.  §  5. 281  A  valley  shadowed  witb>wood,  called  Gehinnon  \sic\ 
or  Tophet,  from  whence  is  the  word  Gehenna  vsed  for  hell. 
[1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  405  [Moloch]  made  his  Grove  The 
pleasant  Vally  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence  And  black  Ge- 
henna call'd,  the  Type  of  Hell.)  1854  MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889) 
I.  vi.  166  The  groans  which  occasionally  ascended  seemed 
as  from  a  Gehenna.  1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  II.  63  Making 
their  proselytes  ten-times-worse  children  of  Gehenna  than 
themselves.  1883  Punch  8  Sept.  1 19/1  A  Gehenna  of  flaring 
gas-flames  and  a  nowling  warder  stop  the  way  again. 

2.  transf.  A  place  of  torture ;  a  prison. 

1594  NASHE  Un/ort.  Trav.  Wks.  1883-4  V.  131,  I  [a 
Spaniard]  winning  haue  the  crownes,  he  losing  is  carried  to 
the  galleys.  This  is  our  custome,  which  a  hundred  times 
and  more  hath  paid  mee  custome  of  crownes,  when  the 
poore  fellowes  haue  gone  to  Gehenna,  [and]  had  course 
bread  and  whipping  chere  all  their  life  after.  1641  MILTON 
Animadv.  (1851)  195  They  had  neither  bin  hal'd  into  your 
Gehenna  at  Lambeth,  nor  strappedo'd  with  an  Oath  Ex 
Ojficio  by  your  bow  men  of  the  Arches. 

Hence  f  Gehe-nnical  a.,  belonging  to  gehenna. 

1599  Broughtoris  Lett.  v.  18  As  by  his  genealogical!  glosses 
he  hath  abused  /S^Aby  yepe'crew?,  so  by  his  gehennicall  curs- 
ings he  might  set  on  fire  7po\ov  -yeceVews  [cf.  yarn.  iii.  6]. 

tGene'nne.  Obs.  rare.  Alsosgehyne.  [a. 
F.  gehenne,  ad.  eccl.  L.  gehenna  ;  see  prec.  The 
word  was  early  confused  with  gehine  confession, 
examination  of  accused  persons  by  torture  (mod.F. 
gfne  discomfort),  whence  the  form  in  quot.  1481.] 
a.  A  hell,  place  of  torment,  b.  Judicial  torture. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  n.  xviii.  107  Thise  ben  the  terryble 
gehynes  stynkynge  And  there  is  the  fyre  so  ouer  moche 
ardaunt.  1646  BUCK  Rich.  II f,  HI.  9.3  The  fame  was  the 
Question  or  Gehenne  was  given  Him  [Perkin]. 

Gehlenite  (g^Henait).  Min.  [f.  name  of  A.  F. 
Gehlen  (1775-1815)  +  -ITS;  named  by  Fuchs  in 
1815.]  A  silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium  and 
iron,  of  a  greyish  colour,  chiefly  found  in  the  Tyrol. 

1817  Thomson's  Ann.  Philos.  IX.  70  Gehlenite  ..  occurs 
usually  crystallized  in  four-sided  rectangular  prisms.  1869 
PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  x.  291  Gehlenite  is  mentioned  among  the 
products  of  Pollena,  on  the  slopes  of  Somma. 

Geibat,  obs.  form  of  GIBBBT. 

Geic  (dgz'ik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  777  earth  + -10.]  In 
geicacid(¥.  acide  giique],  a  product  of  the  con- 
version of  wood  into  vegetable  mould.  Also  called 
humic  or  ulmic  acid. 

1844  in  HOBLYN  Diet.  Med.    1864  in  WATTS  Diet.  Chem. 

Geier :  see  GEIR. 

Geierite  Min. :  see  GEYEEITE. 

Geif,  obs.  form  of  GIF,  GIVE. 

Geig  (djfg),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  8  jeeg, 
jig,  gig,  gike,  jike,  jeyk.  [From  the  sound.] 
intr.  To  creak,  make  a  creaking  noise. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  vi.  vi.  62  Vnder  the  paysand  and 
the  hevy  charge  Can  grane  or  geig  [v.  r.  grank]  ful  fast  the 


to  creak  as  wheels  or  doors  do.  1808-25  JAMIESON,  Geig,  to 
make  a  creaking  noise,  as  a  door  when  the  hinges  need 
to  be  greased.  1878  Cmnbld.  Glass.,  Jeyk,  to  creak  like 
machinery  requiring  oil. 

Geiler,  obs.  form  of  JAILER. 

Geill  (d3«l).  Sc.  and  north.  Also  6  gylle.  [a. 
OF.  gel,  giel  (vbl.  sb.  from  geler  to  congeal)  —glUt 
JELLY.]  Jelly. 

c  1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  12  And  main-flour  fine  shee 
brought  in  stead  of  geill.  1550  LYNDESAY  Sqr.  Meldrttm 
887  Gude  Aquavite,  Wyne,  and  Aill,  With  nobill  Confeittis, 
Bran  and  Geill.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827 1 
99  Pies  and  tarts,  Rang'd  here  and  there  in  sindry  parts, 
And  sauces,  soups,  and  geills,  and  creams. 
b.  Comb.,  as  geill-pook,  a  jelly-bag. 

1570  Wills  I,  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  327  Item  I  gyve  to 


GELASIN. 

John  Robison  ijo  gylle  pokes,  a  1586  MAIH.AND  in  Pinker- 
ton  A  nc.  Scot.  Poevis(i?B6)  326  Of  fyne  silk  thair  furrit  cloikis 
With  hingeand  sleivis  lyk  geill  pokkis. 

Geilt,  var.  GELT  rf.i 

Geily,  Sc.  var.  GAILY. 

Gein '  (dgfin).  Chem.  Also  geine.  [f.  Gr. 
71}  earth  +  -IN  ;  in  F.  glint  (Berzelius  a  1848).]  A 
brown  precipitate  obtained  by  boiling  mould  or 
decayed  vegetable  matter  with  alkalies. 

1844  HOBLYN  Diet.  Med. ,  Geine.    1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem. 

Gein  2  (dgf-in).  [f.  Ge-um  +  -IN  ;  named  by 
Buchner.]  '  A  bitter  substance  extracted  from  the 
root  of  Geum  urbanum'  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1885). 

Gein,  obs.  form  of  GAIN  rf.i,  GAIN-. 

Gein,  Sc.  var.  given  :  see  GIVE. 

Geing,  var.  GING  Obs.,  company,  crew. 

Geinjie,  var.  GANYIE.  Obs. 

1596  DALRYMFLEtr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scotl.  (1890)  II.  66  With 
gun  and  geinjie. 

t  Geir.  Obs.  Forms  :  6-7  geire,  geyre,  7  gler, 
geer,  7-8  geir,  7,  9  geier.  [a.  Dn.  gier  =  G. 
geier,  MHG.  gtr,  glre,  OHG.  gir,  kir,  not  found 
in  the  other  Teut.  languages.]  A  vulture. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Vullur,  a  rauenous  birde  called 
a  voulter  or  geyre.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holin- 
shed\\.  43/1  Argent  three  grirjhs  or  geires  gules  crowned 
gold  :  this  griph  or  geire  is  a  kind  of  an  eagle.  1601  HOL- 
LAND Pliny  I.  353  The  Vultures  or  Geires  which  flic  from 
sweet  ointments,  are  desirous  yet  of  other  odors  and  per- 
fumes. 1615  T.  THOMAS  Lat.  Diet.,  Vultur,  a  ravenous 
birde  called  a  vulter,  a  geyre  or  grappe.  1721-1800  BAILEY, 
Geir,  a  Vulture. 

b.  Comb.  Geir-eagle  (  =  G.  geier-adler),  used  in 
the  Bible  of  1611  to  render  Heb.  cm  raham,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Neophron  percnopterus,  a  species 
of  vulture. 

1611  BIBLE  Lev  xi.  18  The  Swanne,  and  the  Pellicane, 
and  the  Gier-eagle.  —  Dent.  xiv.  17  The  Geer-eagle.  1835 
BROWNING  Paracelsus  \.  19  Ask  the  gier-eagle  [ed.  1888 
geier-eagle]  why  she  stoops  at  once  Into  the  vast  and  un- 
explored abyss  ! 

Geir(e,  obs.  form  of  GEAR  sb. 

Geis(e,  obs.  form  of  geese,  pi.  of  GOOSE. 

Geise,  var.  GIZZEN. 

II  Geisha  (g^'Ja).  PI.  geisha,  -as.  [Japanese.] 
A  Japanese  dancing-girl. 

1891  SiRE.  ARNOLD  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Dec.  777  All  Ky8to's 
geishas  will  be  there.  1892  Critic  (U.  S.)  5  Mar.  139/2  Most 
of  the  illustrations  illustrate  that  one-half  of  Japan  which 
foreigners,  including  authors,  usually  meet  in  uxgei-sha  or 
singing-and-dancing  girl.  1896  HALL  &  GREENBANK  (titled, 
The  Geisha,  a  story  of  a  tea  house.  A  Japanese  Musical 
Play.  Ibid.  129  Geisha  are  we,  Bidden  to  be  Present  to-day 
at  the  ceremonee. 

attrib.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Nov.  5/1  My  companion 
and  I  . .  entered  a  theatre,  where  we  were  regaled  with  a 
terribly  realistic  tragedy  and  geisha  dancing. 

Geison,  obs.  form  of  GEASON. 

Geissospermine  (gdisospa'jmin).  [f.  mod. 
L.  Geissosperm-um  (f.  Gr.  yitoiTov,  fftaov  eaves, 
cornice  +  a-nippa  seed)  +  -INE.]  An  alkaloid  derived 
from  the  bark  of  Geissospermum  Iteve,  a  Brazilian 
plant.  Also  called  Geissine  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

Geist,  obs.  form  of  GEST  ;  var.  GIST. 

Geister,  obs.  form  of  JESTEB. 

t  Geit,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  jeit,  get.  [a.  F. 
get,  giet,  jet  etc.,  border.]  A  border  on  a  garment. 

1542  Inv.  R.  Wardrobe  (1815)  TOO  Item,  ane  kirtill  of 
tweldore  with  ane  small  geit  of  cramasy  velvott. 

Hence  t  Geit  v.,  to  trim,  border. 

1542  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I. 
322*  To  jeit  the  Cote  with  thre  vanis  aboute  the  Taill.  1542 
Inv.  R.  Wardrobe  (1815)88  Item,  twa  dowblettis  of  cramasy 
sating  cuttit  out  upon  reid  taftate,  getit  with  the  self. .  Item 
ane  dowblet  of  gray  sating  geitit  and  buttonit  with  the  self. 

Geit(e,  geitt,  obs.  ff.  JET  (mineral). 

Geither,  var.  GATHER  sb?  Obs. 

II  Gei'tje.  South  African.  1  Obs.  [Du.  geitje, 
lit. '  little  goat ' ;  perh.  an  etymologizing  perversion 
of  a  native  name.]  A  venomous  African  lizard. 

1786  tr.  Sparrman's  Voy.  Cape  G.  tfope^  II.  334  It  is 
a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the  geitje  is  slow  in  its 
motions,  and  not  of  a  very  irritable  disposition,  1812-15 
ANNE  PLUMPTRE  Lichtenstein 's  Trav.  S.  A/r.  II.  167 
Poisonous  lizards  abound  in  old  walls  and  forsaken  houses. 
They  are  known  by  the  name  of  geitjes.  1834  PRINGLB 
Afr.  Sk.  viii.  287  One  species  of  lizard  called  the  geitje  . .  is 
considered  very  venomous. 

Geitonogamy  (gait^np-gami).  [f.  Gr.  yiirovo; 
ffirtav  neighbour  +  --va/u'a  marriage.]  (See  quot.) 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Sot.  216  note,  Geitonogamy,  fertiliza- 
tion by  pollen  of  other  flowers  of  the  same  plant. 

Geiue,  obs.  form  of  GIVE. 

Gekko,  obs.  form  of  GECKO. 

Gelable  (dge-lab'l),  a.  rare-",  [f.  L.  type 
geldbilis,  f.  geldre  to  freeze.]  (See  quot.) 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Gelable,  capable  of  being  frozen  or 
congealed.  1847  in  CRAIG. 

t  Gelan(d.  Obs.     Some  kind  of  spice. 

1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  384  List  of  Merchandizes  coming 
from  the  Levant . .  Gelan.  1725  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v. 
Waters,  Musk,  Nutmeg,  Clove,  Geland,  Spikenard. 

t  Gelasin.  Obs.  Also  gelazin.  [a.  F.  gelasin 
(Cotgr.),  ad.  Gr.  yi\aaivos,  f.  •ycAai'  to  laugh.] 
A  dimple  in  the  cheek,  produced  by  smiling. 
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dimple  of  the  Cheek  and  Chin. 

Gelastic  (d^elte-stik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  y(\aa- 
TIXOS,  f.  yiKav  to  laugh.]  Serving  the  function  of 
laughter,  risible.  Also  (humorous  nonce-use)  as 
si.  pi.,  remedies  operating  by  causing  laughter. 

,11704  T.  BROWN  Wks.  (1720)  II.  167.  My  friendly  Pill . . 
causes  all  Complexions  to  laugh  or  smile,  .which  it  effects 
by  dilating  and  expanding  the  gelastic  Muscles,  first  of  all 
d'scover'd  by  my  self.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Bnt.  n.  410 
A  rising  Clergyman  publishing  a  Sermon  against  uninspir'd 
Prophecies.. Apologetically.. seem'd  to  excuse  that  vener- 
able Cambrian  Prelate's  Prophetick  Vein  . .  not  without  a 
Gelastick  deference  to  so  great  a  name.  1838  SOUTHEY 
Doctor^ '.  147  Happy  man  would  be  his  dole,  who,  when_he 
had  made  up  his  mind  . .  to  a  dreadful  course  of  drastics, 
should  find  that  gelastics  had  been  substituted. 

t  Gelata-neOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  It.  gelata 
JELLY.]  Of  the  nature  of  jelly. 

1763  Char,  in  Ann.  Reg.  28/2  The  nostoch,  a  singular 
plant,  which  appears  only  after  hard  rains  in  the  summer, 
under  a  eelataneous  form,  and  soon  after  disappearing. 

t  Gela'tia.  Obs.  Also  4  gelacia.  [perh.  an 
etymologizing  perversion  (after  L.  gelare  to  freeze) 
of  L.  chalazias,  f.  Gr.  \6.Ka(fl.  hail.]  (See  quot.) 

1308  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  1.  (1405)  570  Gelacia  js 
a  whyte  precyous  stone  shapen  as  an  heyll  stone  :  and  it  is 
so  calde  that  it  neuer  hetith  wyth  fyre.  1567  MAPLET  Gr. 
purest  9.  1601  CHESTER  Love's  Mart.,  Dial,  bcxxvi,  The 
Topaze,  Turches,  and  Gelatia. 

Gelatification  (d^e.-latifik^'-Jsn).  [f.  GELATI-N 
+ -FICATION.]  (See  quot.) 

1860  FOWLER  Med.  Voc.,  Gratification,  the  production  of, 
or  conversion  into,  gelatin  or  jelly.  1885  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Gelatigenous  (dje'lati^enas),  a.  [f.  GELA- 
TI-N  +  -GEN  +  -OUS.]  Producing  or  developing 
gelatin.  Gelatigenous  tissues  (see  quot.  1855). 

1854  Ene.  Cycl.,  Nat.  Hist.  I.  949  Gelatigenous  substance 
is  so  widely  diffused  over  the  body  that  [etc.].  1855  OGILVIE 
Suppl.,  Gelatigenous  tissues,  animal  tissues  whicn  yield  to 
boiling  water  gelatine.  1885  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Gelatin,  gelatine  (dge-latin).  [a.  F.  gela- 
tine, orig.  '  an  excellent  white  broth  made  of  the 
fish  Maigre'  (Cotgr.),  ad.  It.  gelatina,  f.  gelata 
JELLY.  In  medical  Latin  gelatina  was  adopted 
as  a  term  for  '  any  sort  of  clear  gummy  juice,  as 
the  Juice  of  Fruits,  the  Jelly  of  Quinces,  etc.' 
(Phillips,  ed.  Kersey  1706) ;  in  the  i8th  c.  the  F. 
gilatine  was  occasionally  used  in  medical  books 
in  this  sense,  and  with  the  rise  of  scientific  chemistry 
came  to  be  restricted  to  its  present  use.  On  the 
analogy  of  this  and  some  other  words,  the  suffix  -ine 
(see  -INE,  -IN)  was  adopted  by  chemists  for  forming 
names  of  '  extractive  principles '.  In  popular  use 
the  spelling  is  commmAy gelatine,  and  the  pronunc. 
is  often  (djelatrn) ;  in  chemical  use  consistency 
demands  the  form  gelatin."] 

1.  The  substance  which  is  the  basis  of  the  jellies 
into  which  certain  animal  tissues  (skin,  tendons, 
ligaments,  the  matrix  of  bones,  etc.)  are  converted 
when  treated  with  hot  water  for  some  time.  It  is 
amorphous,  brittle,  without  taste  or  smell,  trans- 
parent, and  of  a  faint  yellow  tint ;  and  is  composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur. 

It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  soups,  jellies,  etc.,  and 
latterly  in  many  photographic  processes ;  it  is  also  pressed 
into  thin  sheets  for  making  transparent  cards. 

1800  HATCHETT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  366  That  animal  jelly 
. .  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  gelatin.  1819 
J.  G.  CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal.  304  Gelatine  is  usually  pre- 
pared from  the  skin  of  animals.  Common  glue  is  gelatine 
contaminated  with  impurities,  to  which  it  owes  its  colour. 
Isinglass  is  gelatine  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity.  1858  CAR- 
PENTER ISeg.  Phys.  §  329  Animal  tissues  containing  gelatin 
(the  material  commonly  known  as  glue,  which  forms  a  large 
part  of  the  skin  of  most  animals).  1878  L.  WINGFIELD  Lovely 
tariff  192  Soup,  .thickened  by  gelatine. 

b.  Vegetable  gelatin  :  one  of  the  constituents  of 
gluten,  identical  with  animal  gelatin. 

1852  TH.  Ross  Humboldt's  Trrw.  I.  xi.  373  This  principle 
accompanies  gelatin,  even  in  the  bark  of  beech,  alder,  and 
nut-trees.  1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  363  The  albumin- 
like  matters.  Ritthausen  classifies  these  substances  into 
(i)  Albumin  of  plants ;  (2)  Casein  of  plants ;  (3)  Gelatin  of 
plants. 

c.  In  trade  use  :  Short  for  gelatin  card. 

1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  266  The  principal  traffic 
has  lately  been  in  'gelatines'  (gelatine  cards).  Those  in 
the  greatest  demand  contain  representations  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  outlines  of  the  structure  being  given  in  gold 
delineation  on  the  deep  purple ..  of  the .  .shining  gelatine. 

A.  Ine  name  given  to  an  explosive  compound 
(see  quot.  1895).  More  fully,  blasting  or  explosive 
gelatin. 

1878  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  7)  IV.  1015  Blasting  Gelatine, 
this  name  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Nobel ..  to  a  new  explosive 
compound.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  23  May  10/2  A  . .  blast  of 
100,000  tons  of  rock  took  place  at  Llanberis  Quarry  on 
Saturday,  two  tons  of  gelatine,  equal  to  nineteen  tons  of 
powder,  being  employed.  1895  Bloxam's  Chem.  (ed.  8)  626 
Blasting  Gelatine  is  made  by  dissolving  collodion-cotton  in 
about  nine  times  us  weight  of  nitroglycerine. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i)  gelatin  capsule, 
lozenge,  -maker,  pellicle  ;  gelatin  -  coated  adj. ; 
(sense  a)  gelatin-shell.  Also  gelatine  dry  plate! 
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gelatine  dynamite  (see  quots.) ;  gelatine  emul- 
sion, '  an  emulsion  of  gelatine  containing  a  sensitive 
silver  compound'  (Woodbury  Encycl.  Photogr. 
1890);  also  attrib.;  gelatine  paper  Photogr., 
paper  coated  with  sensitized  gelatin ;  gelatine 
picture,  a  photograph  produced  by  the  action  of 
light  on  bichromated  gelatine ;  gelatine  process, 
any  photographic  process  in  which  gelatine  is  em- 
ployed ;  gelatine  sugar  =  GLYCOCOLL. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  ^Gelatin-capsule  Maker,  a 
manufacturer  of  small  hollow  soluble  capsules,  enclosing 
a  few  drops  of  nauseous  medicines.  1893 I'of.  Sci.  Monthly 
Sept.  716  The  lines  are  ruled  . .  on  a  "gelatin-coated  plate. 
1800  WOODBURY  Encycl.  Photopr.,  "Gelatine  dry  plates, 
plates  usually  of  glass  coated  with  a  film  of  gelatine,  con- 
taining sensitive  silver  bromide.  1889  CUNDILL  Diet.  Ex- 
plosives 52  "Gelatine  dynamite,  .occupies  a  place  mid-way 
between  blasting  gelatine  and  dynamite.  It  consists  of  a 
thin  blasting  gelatine  mixed  with  other  substances.  1885 
G.  MARLOW  in  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photogr.  18  Dec.  804/1  The 
present  makes  of  "gelatine  emulsions.  1891  Anthonys 
Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  133  Negative  enlargements  on  gelatine- 
emulsion  paper.  1895  Daily  News  22>Iov.  5/4  A  fashion- 
able trimming  for  ladies'  black  capes  is  now  a  "gelatine 
lozenge.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  "Gelatin-maker,  one 


6  Mar.  150/2  The  published  formulae  for  gelatine  paper. 
1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  152  Bromine  is  set  free 
and  metallic  silver  is  deposited  in  minute  particles  in  the 
"gelatine  jjellicle.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  962/1  The 
"gelatine  picture  from  which  the  metallic  mold  was  struck. 
1860  Photogr.  News  13  Jan.  228  The  capabilities  of  the 
"gelatine  preservative  process.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
"Gelatine-process.  1890  PallMallG.  3  Feb.  5/1  The  "gela- 
tine shell  need  not  hit  to  be  an  effectual  destroyer.  1843 
PEREIRA  Food  $  Diet  215  "Gelatine  sugar  or  glycicoll. 

Hence  Gelatined  a.,  coated  with  gelatin. 

1879  Casstil's  Techn.  Educ.  III.  326  The  gelatined  side 
of  tne  paper  . .  having  a  dark  colour.  1894  Brit,  jfrftl. 
Photogr.  XLI.  69  A  sheet  of  gelatined  paper. 

Gelatinate  (dgelze-tin^t),  v.  [f.  GELATIN 
(?  or  mod.L.  gelatinus  :  see  next)  +  -ATE.] 

1.  intr.   =  GELATINIZE  i. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elfin.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  279  It  [Zeolite]  is  par- 
tially and  slowly  soluble  in  the  three  mineral  acids  without 
effervescence,  and,  if  they  be  not  in  loo  great  quantity,  it 
gelatinates  most  commonly.  1808  HENRY  Epit.  Chem. 
(1808)  305  Nor  does  it  [mucilage]  gelatinate,  when  its  heated 
solution  cools.  1896  —  Klettt.  Chem.  1 1. 573  Certain  minerals 
that  gelatinate.  1828  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  trans.  =  GELATINIZE  2. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Gelatinate,  to  convert  into  gelatin  or  into 
a  substance  resembling  jelly.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  Gelatina'tion  =  GELATINIZATION. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  42  Their  solubility 
therein  [in  acids]  ..  with  or  without  heat..gelatination,  &c. 
1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  34  The  principal  modifications 
of  the  cell-wall  are  the  following  :— (i)  Partial  or  complete 
conversion  into  mucilage  (Gelatination). 

t  Gelatine,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  L.  type  *geld- 
tinus,  f.  assumed  I-,,  gelata  (  =  It.ge/aia  JELLY).] 

A.  adj.  Of  the  nature  of  jelly,  gelatinous. 

1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol,  vni.  vi.  (1727)  382  That  sper- 
matic^, gelatine  Matter  in  which  they  [insects'  eggs]  are 
reposited.  Ibid.  383  note,  In  this  gelatine,  transparent 
Spawn,  the  Eggs  are  neatly  laid. 

B.  sb.  Zool.    (See  quot.  1855.) 

1835  KIHBY  Hab.  f,  Inst.  Anim.  I.  vi.  195  Lamarck  has 
divided  this  class  [the  Radiaries]  into  two  orders,  the  Gela- 
tines and  the  Echinoderms.  iScgOciLvlE,  Suppl., Gelatines, 
the  name  given  by  Kirby  to  the  Acalephae  of  Cuvier,  from 
the  gelatinous  consistency  of  their  bodies. 

Gelatine :  see  GELATIN. 

Gelatiniferous  (djeUetinrferss),  a.  [f.  GE- 
LATIN +  -(I)FEROUS.J  Yielding  gelatin. 

1878  FOSTER  Phys.  n.  1. 189  The  proteid  and  gelatiniferous 
envelopes  of  the  fat  cells  are  dissolved.  Ibid.  (1879)  236  The 
gelatiniferous  elements  of  the  tissues. 

Gelatiniform  (dgelati-nifpim),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -(I)FORM.]  Having  the  form,  consistence,  or 
appearance  of  gelatin. 

1830  R.  KNOX  Biclani's  Anat.  121  Gelatiniform  mucus. 
1845  BUDD  Dis.  Liver  308  Cells  of  gelatiniform  cancer  . . 
may.  .become  adherent  to  any  part  of  the  serous  membrane 
with  which  they  are  accidentally  brought  in  contact.  1877 
ROBERTS  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  275  Gelatiniform  cancer. 

Gelatinify  (d^elati-nifai),  v.  rare.  [f.  GELA- 
TIN +  -(I)PY.]  trans.  To  render  gelatinous. 

1839-4?  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  644/2  Dilute  acetic  acid  . . 
gelatimfies  the  bodies. 

Gelatinity  (djelati-niti).  [f.  as  GELATINE  a. 
+  -ITY.]  The  gelatinous  state. 

1881  Eng.  Mechanic  No.  874.  366/1  The  general  elastic 
cohesive  rigidity,  or  gelatinity  ofthe  water. 

Gelatinizable  (dsete-tinwzab'l),  a.  [f.  Gu- 
LATINIZE  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  gelatinized. 

1809  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Tram.  XCIX.  344  Gelatinizable, 
or.  .mucous  fluids. 

Gelatinization  (djelse'tinaiz^'-Jan).    [f.  next 

+  -ATION.]    Conversion  into  a  gelatinous  state. 

1843  PEREIRA  Food  f.  Diet  143  It  also  promotes  the  gela- 
tmization  of  pectic  acid.  1853  C.  MORFIT  Tanning,  etc.  20 
This  gelatmization  ofthe  tissue  is  all-essential.  1882  A.  H. 
GREEN  Phys.Geol.  ii.  led.  3)  92  Gelatinization  sometimes 
takes  place  without  evaporation.  1887  tr.  De  Bary's  Fungi 
09!  he  gelatmisation  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  spores. 

Gelatinize  (dgelse-tinsiz),  v.     [f.  GELATIN  + 


GELD. 

1.  intr.  To  assume  the  character  of  a  jelly  ;  to 
become  gelatinous. 

1809  HOME  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  186  It  could  not  be 
brought  to  gelatinize  by  the  usual  method  of  evaporation. 
1819  J.  G.  CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal.  305  Silica  gelatinizes 
when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  silicated 
potassa.  1867  Fownes1  Chem.  550  The  strained  solution 
gelatinizes  on  cooling.  1890  ABNEY  Treat.  Photogr.  (ed.  6) 
115  Washing  the  whole  bulk  ofthe  emulsion  after  allowing 
it  to  gelatinise  by  evaporation  of  the  solvents. 

2.  trans.  To  render  gelatinous  or  jelly-like. 
1843  PEREIRA  Food  fy  Diet  tL.)  They  are  easily  gelatinized. 

1853  C.  MORFIT  Tanning,  etc.  20  The  tissue  is  gelatinized. 
1881  ATKINSON  in  Nature  No.  622.  509  By  exposing  the 
softened  rice-grains  to  the  action  of  dry  steam  . .  the  starch 
is gelatinised. 

3.  To  coat  with  gelatin. 
1890  [see  GELATINIZED///,  a.]. 

Hence  Oela'tinized  ppl.  a. ;  Gela'tinizing  vtf. 
sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb.,  also  attrib. 

1819  J.  G.  CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal.  286 The  acid  is  drained 
off  from  the  gelatinized  juice  [of  fruit].  1853  URE  Diet. 
Arts  I.  895  It  possesses  a  gelatinizing  force  superior  even 
to  isinglass.  1883  Knowledge  24  Aug.  120/2  The  gelatinis- 
ing of  starch.  1890  Anthony's  Pkotogr.  Bull.  III.  228  Col- 
lodion films  require  greater  body  than  gelatinized  surfaces. 

Gelatine-  (dge'lat»:no),  comb,  form  of  GELATIN, 
in  words  denoting  the  association  of  gelatin  with 
other  chemical  substances,  as  gelatino-albuminous, 
-sulphurous  adjs. ;  also  in  certain  photographic 
terms,  as  gelalino-bromide,  -chloride,  -citro-chloride, 
used  attrib.  (with  emulsion,  paper,  process)  to  de- 
note preparations  or  processes  in  which  silver 
bromide  or  chloride  is  employed  with  gelatin  as  a 
vehicle ;  sometimes  used  ellipt.  in  the  same  sense. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  61/1  The  "gelatino-albuminous 
principles  employed  in  the  nutrition  of  the  several  tissues. 
1881  Times  4  Jan.  3/5  The  "gelatino-bromide  process.  1885 
W.  B.  WOOD  in  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photogr.  20  Feb.  118/2  Gelatino- 
bromide  for  amateurs.  1891  Adeline's  Art  Diet.,  Gelatitto- 
bromide  (Phot.),  a  process  by  means  of  which  sensitive 
glass  plates  may  be  prepared  in  advance  and  kept  in  the 
dark  for  an  indefinite  period,  both  before  and  after  being 
exposed  in  the  camera.  1885  J.  BARKER  in  Brit.  Jml. 
Photogr.  6  Mar.  150/2  How  to  make  "gelatine-chloride 
paper  for  printing  out.  1890  WOODBURY  Encycl.  Photogr., 
Gelatino-chloride  emulsion,  an  emulsion  of  gelatine  con- 
taining silver  chloride.  1890  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  HI. 
218  Obernetter's  paper  and  the  aristotype,  it  is  believed,  are 
simply  "gelatino-citro-chloride.  i88a  OGILVIE,  "Gelatino- 
sulphurous,  consisting  of  gelatine  and  sulphur. 

Gelatinoid  (djelse-tinoid),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  GE- 
LATIN +  -oiu.] 

.  adj.    Kesemblin 


A.  adj. 


embling   gelatin,  jelly-like,   gela- 


tinous. 

i866ODLiNG/lmm.  Chem.  117  The  acid  or  alkali  merely  en- 
ables the  protein  or  gelatinoid  substance  to  react  with  water 
Ha  O.  1883  Knoivledgc  20  July  41/1  A  few  [Radiolaria]  . . 
form  compound  gelatinoid  masses  at  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
B.  sb.  A  substance  resembling  gelatin. 

1881  TWINING  Less,  food  $  Nutr.  23  The  gelatinoids. 
This  group  takes  its  name  from  the  substance  so  well  known 
,  .under  the  name  of  Gelatin.  1888  Century  Mae.  May  135 
Gelatinoids,  fats,  and  other  substances.  .Three-fourths  was 
fat  and  the  rest  gelatinoids  and  the  like. 

Gelatinous  (dgelse-tinas),  a.  [ad.  F.  gtla- 
tineux,  f.  gtlatine  :  see  GELATIN.] 

1.  Having  the  character  or  consistency  of  a  jelly ; 
jelly-like. 

1724-1800  BAILEY,  Gelatinous^  [in  Anatomy]  any  thing 
that  approaches  to  the  consistence  of  a  Jelly.  1766  PENNANT 
Zool.  (1776)  II.  453  The  gelatinous  substance,  known  by  the 
name  of  Star  Shot,  or  Star  Gelly.  1767  ELLIS  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LVII.  420  Some  are  stiff  and  gelatinous,  others 
fleshy  and  muscular.  1874  COOKE  Fungi  2  The  early  con- 
dition of  the  plant  is  pulpy  and  gelatinous.  1879  RUTLEY 
Study  Rocks  tii.  18  Holes  through  which  the  gelatinous 
occupants  can  protrude  their  filamentous  processes. 

fig.  1880  E.  WHITE  Cert.  Relig.  85  It  is  by  the  infiltration 
of  this  solid  element  that  the  floating  gelatinous  soul  rises 
in  the  scale  of  being.  1887  Spectator  22  Oct.  1407  The 
gelatinous  suggestions  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in 
Church  affairs. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  gelatin. 
1798  W.   BLAIR  Soldier's  Friend  64  Gelatinous  broths 

answer  the  purpose  both  of  food  and  medicine.  1804  ABER- 
NETHY  Surg.  Oos.  20  The  gelatinous  part  of  the  blood.  1843 
PEREIRA  Food  fy  Diet  212  A  gelatinous  tissue  (that  is,  a 
tissue  which  by  boiling  is  resolved  into  gelatine).  1873 
A.  FLINT  Nerv.  Syst.  L  25  The  true  gelatinous  nerve-fibres. 

3.  Comf>.t  as  gelatinous-like,  -looking  adjs. 
1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Atiat.  I.  786/1  A  gelatinous-looking 

membrane.  1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chein.  96  The  gela- 
tinous-like  solution,  .is  placed  on  a  linen  filter. 

Hence  Gel.vtinously  f*/?'.,  Gela  tinousness  (in 
recent  Diets.). 

iBra  H.  C.  WOOD  Fresh  Water  Algae  175  The  membrane 
of  the  parent-cell  becoming  gelatinously  softened. 

Gelation  (d^el^Jsn).  [ad.  L.  gelation-cm,  f. 
gelare  to  freeze.]  Solidification  by  cold,  freezing. 

1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.t  Gelatio  ..gelation.  1871  tr. 
Sckellen's  Spectr.  Anal.  Ixvi.  369  Complete  gelation  and 
torpidity.  1875  RUSKIN  Deucalion  (1879)  I.  44,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  wonderful  phenomena  of  congelation,  regela- 
tion,  degelation  and  gelation  pure  without  preposition,  take 
place  whenever  a  schoolboy  makes  a  snowball. 

Geld  (geld),  sb.  Hist.  Also  incorrectly  gelt, 
gheld.  See  also  GILD  sb.2  [ad.  med.L.  geldum 
(in  Domesday  Book),  ad.  QQ.gicld,  geld,  gyld^  str. 
neut,  payment,  tribute,  also^fttoiLD  ;  =OFris.  £?/</, 
jeld  money,  Q$.geld  payment  (MDu.  gelt,  Y)\3i.geld 


GELD. 

money),  OHG.  gelt  (MHG.  gelt,  mod.Ger.  geld}t 
ON.  giald  payment,  reward  (Sw.  gtild.  Da.  gjxld), 
Goth,  gild  tribute  :-OTeut.  *geld&mi  f.  root  of 
*gelfan  :  see  YIELD  v. 

In  the  lyth  c.  confused  with  GELT  sb.*  (which  is  in  fact 
identical  in  ultimate  etymology) ;  hence  the  spelling  gelt.] 

1.  The  tax  paid  to  the  crown  by  English  land- 
holders before  the  Conquest,  and  continued  under 
the  Norman  kings. 

1610  HOLLANP  Camdens  Brit.  \.  294  When  Gelt  was  giuen 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward.  11x645  HABINGTON  Surv. 
Wares,  in  Wares.  Hist.  Sac,  Proc.  n.  147  Tenne  of  thease 
hydes  are  free  from  Geld  by  testimony  of  the  County.  1655 
FULLER  Walth.  Abb.  7  Free  from  all  gelts  and  payments. 
1759  B.  MARTIN  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  Suffolk  40  The  First 
called  the  Geldable,  because  it  paid  Geld,  or  Tribute.  1864 
SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm.  %  Eng.  III.  558  Geld  after  Geld 
had  been  exacted  from  the  people. 

b.  A  district  paying  *  geld  '.  rare—1. 

1809  BAWDWEN  Domesday  Bk.  2  Within  the  geld  of  the  city 
(here  are  fourscore  and  four  carucates  of  lana  to  be  taxed. 

2.  Comb.,  as  geld  inquest,  levy,  roll\  also  gold- 
acre,   -hide   (Domesday  acra,  hida  ad  gelduni}y 
the  quantity  of  land  which  was  reckoned  as  an 
acre  or  a  hide  for  the  purposes  of  *  geld '. 

1878  R.  W.  EYTON  Key  to  Domesday  4  The  hidation  pre- 
scribed by  the  then  most  recent  Gheld-Roll, — that  of  Easter 
1084.  Ibid.  14  In  Dorset  the  Gheld-hide  was  subdivided 
into  four  virgates.  1880  —  Domesday  Stud.  I.  Pref.  2-3 
The  nature  of  the  Gheld-Inquest  may  be  told  in  a  very  few 
words. .  After  Christmas  1083,  King  William  levied  a  tax  of 
six  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land.  This  was  the  Gheld- 
Levy  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Ibid.  6  For  so  great 
a  number  of  Gheld-acres  would  be  expressed  in  other  terms. 

Geld  (geld),  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  See  also  YBLD. 
[a.  ON.  geld-r — OSw.  gald-er  (mod.  Sw.  dial.  gall> 
gall,  Da.  gold'],  OHG.  gait  (mod.  Ger.  gelt,  said 
of  a  cow) :— OTeut.  *galdu-  (which,  like  other  adj. 
-u~  stems,  has  passed  into  the  -o-  and  -jo-  declen- 
sions).] 

L  Of  women  or  female  animals:  Barren.  Now 
dial,  in  restricted  application  (see  quot.  1869 \ 

c  1*30  Halt  Meid.  33  Giff  ha  ne  mei  nawt  teamen,  ha  is 
iclepet  gealde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2600  Nan  barns  her,  bou 
seis,  mai  i  . .  For  i  am  geld  bat  es  me  wa.  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.  x.  134  Elesabeth,  thi  Cosyn,  that  is  cald  geld.  1641 
BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  g  A  good  gimmer  shearinge 
goinge  geld.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss,  s.v., 'A  geld  cow  or  ewe ' 
=a  cow  or  ewe  not  with  young  at  the  usual  time. 

absol.    a  1300  Cursor  M.  12257  (Gott.J  J?at  be  geld  fcur 
fruiting  find,    a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxii[i].  9  pat  geld  in 
houses  makes  wonand,  Moder  ofe  sones  to  be  fameand. 
b.  dial.  (See  quot.) 

1878  Cumbld.  Gloss, i  Geld grund)  a  mining  term  signifying 
ground  devoid  of  minerals. 

f  2.  Sexually  impotent.  (In  quot.  1440  perh.  var. 
GELT///,  a.)  Obs. 

c  1315  Old  Age  i  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  148  Elde  makib  me  geld 
an  growen  al  grai.  c  1440  Promf.  Parv.  190/1  Geldynge, 
or  gelde  horse,  canterius. 

f  3.  Profitless,  yielding  no  satisfaction.  Also, 
destitute  of.  Obs. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  24  Of  gomenes  he  mai  gon  al 
gelde.  Ibid.  48  Alle  myn  godes  me  at-goht,  rayn  gomenes 
waxeth  gelde. 

Geld  (geld),  z/.i  Also  4-5  gild(e,  6-7  gueld(e. 
Inflected  gelt  and  gelded,  [a.  ON.  gelda  (  = 
MSw.  galda,)  mod.Sw.  gtitta,  Da.  gilde),  f.  geld-r 
GELD  a.  Cf.  Ger.  dial.  ££//£»  (Grimm  s.v.  geheri)  \ 
the  Ger.  gelzen,  Du.  gelten  (obs.)  may  be  more 
remotely  connected.] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  deprive  (a  male)  of  generative 
power  or  virility,  to  castrate  or  emasculate. 

Obsolescent  in  general  literary  use ;  current  in  technical 
language  with  reference  to  animals. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26033  Samson . .  bath  was  geldid  and  mad 
blind.  1382  WVCLIF  Matt.  xix.  12  Geldyngis  that  han 
geldid  hem  self,  for  the  kyngdam  of  heuenes.  c  1400  Lan- 
frattc's  Cirurg.  275  He  mai  etc.  .of  beestis  bat  ben  gildid. 
c  1410  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1. 1164  Toolis  forto  gelde,  and  clippe 
and  shere.  a  1535  How  the  Plowman  lertted,  etc.  7  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  \.  aio  He  coude..Thresshe,  fane,  and  gelde 
a  swyne.  1555  EDEN  Decades  3  Such  chyldren  as  they 
take,  they  geld  to  make  them  fat.  i6oa  MIDDLETON  Blurt 
ii.  ii.  C3  b,  She  threatens  to  geld  me  vnlesse  Ibeelustie.  1674 
tr.  Schcffers  Lapland  xwm.  131  Those  [rein-deer]  that  are 
designed  for  labour  they  commonly  gueld.  1727  SWIFT,  etc. 
Mem.  P.  P.  Misc.  II.  275,  I  was  sought  unto  to  geld  the 
Lady  Frances  her  Spaniel,  which  was  wont  to  go  astray. 
X775  JOHNSON  in  Boswell  6  Apr.,  A  Judge  may  be  a  farmer  ; 
but  he  is  not  to  geld  his  own  pigs. 

transf.  (jocularly).  1602  and  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  11. 
iii.  657  Is  there  no  body  heere  will  take  the  paines  to  gelde 
his  mouth? 

b.  To  extirpate  the  ovaries  of  (a  female),  to  spay. 
1557  TUSSER  TOO  Points  Husb.  Uii,  Geld  marefoles.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  521  The  female  also  is  gelt 
or  splayed.  1621  BURTON  A  nat.  Mel.  in.  iii.  iv.ii.  (1651)  623 
The  Lydiansused  to  geld  women  whom  they  suspected.  _i86a 
J.  WILSON  Farming-^  It  seems  to  have  been  the  practice. . 
to  "geld  fillies '  as  well  as  colts.  1869  in  Lonsdale  Gloss. 

f2.  transf.  sad.  Jfp.  To  deprive  of  some  essential 
part ;  to  cut  down  the  resources  of,  to  impair  the 
strength  or  force  of,  to  weaken,  enfeeble.  Obs. 

1508  DUNBAR  Tua  marriit  Wtmen  392  Quhen  I  that  grome 
geldit  had  of  gudis,  and  of  natur.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus 
s.v.  Circuncido,  Stipendia  circuncidere  . .  to  deminish  or 
gelde  menncs  wages.  1501  SPENSER  M.  Hubberd  520  Scarse 
can  a  Bishoprick  forpas  them  by,  But  that  it  must  be  gelt  in 
priuitie.  1593  SHAKS.  Rick.  //,  u.  i.  237  Bereft  and  gelded 
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of  his  patrimonie.  1594  NASHE  U>i/ort.  Trail.  Wks.  (Gro- 
s?rt)  V.  55  So  would  he  that  first  gelt  religion  or  Church- 
liuings  had . .  neuer  liued.  1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  tfortkm. 
Hoe  IV.  F  2,  Shee  gelded  my  purse  of  fifty  pounds  in  ready 
money.  i6aa  H.  SYDENHAM  Serm.  Sol.  Occ.  (1637)  123  Who 
dwelling  too  critically  upon  God's  omnia  fotest,  went  about 


to  geld  his  omnipotence.     1630  B.  JONSON  New  Inn  I.  iii. 
1631)  B  4,  Or  geld  a  iewell  Of  an  odde  stone,  or  so.    1651 


CHARLETON  Ephes.  /)  Comm.  Matrons  11.  Pref.,  You  gave 
me  good  Wine,  and  then  gelt  it  with  Water.  1658  OSBORN 
Q.  Eliz.  77  To  keep  the  Church  humble  and  quiet  whilest 
she  gelt  their  Sees  by  exchanges,  and  other  mortifications 
of  their  power  and  estates.  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priestcr.  iv. 
Wks.  1716  III.  211  I'll  take,  .the  Sting  from  the  Tails  of  Lhe 
Wasps,  I'll  Gueld  them  from  doing  Mischief. 

t  b.  To  mutilate  (a  book,  a  quotation,  etc.)  by 
excising  certain  portions,  esp.  objectionable  or  ob- 
scene passages  ;  to  expurgate.  Cf.  CASTRATE  4. 

'579  FULKE  Heskins'  Par!.  338  Which.. he  hath  mangled 
and  gelded,  least  the  true  sense  might  be  gathered  out  of  it. 
1383  —  Defence  xiii.  358  Thus  you  vse  to  gelde  the  Doctors 
sayings,  when  you  rehearse  them.  1648  Jos.  BEAUMONT 
Psyche  ix.  cxcvi,  They,  by  his  authentick  Copie  know 
Both  how  to  geld  and  to  adulterate  it.  1603  SALMON  Bates' 
Disp.  (1713)  A  iij,  So  that  I  could  by  no  Means  . .  have  gelt 
the  Text,  or  obliterated  any  Part  thereof,  without  a  manifest 
Wrong  and  Injury  to  the  Author.  1729  Reliq.  Hearn. 
(1857)  II.  696  Several  covers  of  books,  .have  been  discovered 
.  .but  the  valuable  contents  gelt, 
t  C.  To  cut  out  (portions  of  a  book).  Obs. 

1555  W.  WATFEMAN  Fardle  Facions  i.  v.  69  Who  so  . .  in 
lettres  and  writinges.  .should  guelde  out  any  thyng. 
t  d.  To  garble,  remove  the  best  part  from.  06s. 

1637  T.  MORTON  New  Eng.  Canaan  (1883)  260  Meane 
time  the  skinnes  were  by  the  Wessaguscus  men  gelded,  and 
the  better  halfe  by  them  juggled  away  before  the  owner  came. 

3.  In  Gardening,  Bee-keeping,  etc.  [In  all  the 
uses,  after  L.  castrare.]  f  a.  To  cut,  to  prune  or 
remove  superfluous  shoots,  etc.,  from  (a  plant  or 
tree);  (see  also  quot.  1523).  Obs. 

15*3  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  29  Loke  that  your  sherers  . .  geld 
not  your  beanes,  that  is  to  saye,  to  cutte  the  beanes  so  bye, 
that  the  nethermoste  codde  growe  styll  on  the  stalke.  x6oz 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I,  536  By  the  third  yeare  it  must  be  quite 
cut  in  two  (where  before  it  was  but  guelded  to  the  pith). 
1615  W.  LAWSON  New  Orch.  ff  Card.  vii.  (1623)  16  The 
second  yeere  in  the  Spring,  geld  his  top.  1616  SURFL.  & 
MARKH.  Country  Famte  386  For  which  cause  good  farmers 
are  carefull  to  geld  and  weed  out  some  of  the  boughes  of 
such  a  Tree.  1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Card.  (1675)  153  The  vines 
and  superfluous  shoots  must  be  guelded.  16154  —  Kal. 
Hort.  (1729)  199  Geld  and  prune  Strawberries. 

•fb.  To  cleanse  or  remove  the  husks  from 
(wheat).  06s. 

1601  HOLLAND  Plinyl.  563  The  very  pure  com  of  Campain 
wheat,  which  they  cal  guelded,  *'.  wel  Dusked  and  clensed. 
1611  [see  GELDED  2]. 

t  c.  To  cut  out  the  old  comb  from  (a  bee-hive) ; 
to  take  out  (the  comb).  Obs. 

1574  HYLL  Ord.  Bees  xxiii,  So  that  when  they  [the  hives] 
shall  be  next  gelded,  the  old  combes  rather  then  the  new  he 
taken  forth.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  i.  Ixviii. 
328  It  will  be  good,  .at  such  times  as  their  Combes  are  to  be 
gelded,  to  smoake  them.  1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins. 
135  If  any  Hive  bee  taken,  driven,  or  gelded. 

d.  dial.  To  cut  off  the  top  of  (an  ant-hill)  and 
throw  the  inside  over  the  land. 

1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  002  What  is  called 
'  gelding '  ant-hills.  1830  Hercfordsh.  Glass,  s.v.,  '  To  geld 
anty  tumps',  is  to  cut  off  the  tops  of  ant-hills,and  to  throw  the 
inside  over  the  land.  1848  [see  GELDING  vbl.  s6.l 

Geld  (geM),  v.z  Hist.  Also  erron.  gelt ;  and 
see  GILD  zi.2  [f.  GELD  sb.\  ;  after  med.L.  gelddre.] 

1.  trans.  To  charge  with  '  geld '. 

c  1630  RISDON  Sum.  Devon  §  67  (1810)  64  This  place  was 
never  gelded.  1891  P.  G.  STONE  Archil.  Anliq.  Isle  oj 
Wight  129  It  was  gelled  for  half  a  hide. 

2.  inir.  To  pay  '  geld '. 

c  1630  RISDON  Sum.  Devon  §  228  (1810)  244  West  Putford 
.  .gelded  after  thirty  shillings.  1890  GROSS  Gild  Merck.  I. 
258  Exeter  '  gelded '  when  London,  York,  and  Winchester 

Geldable  (ge-ldab'l),  <z.l  Hist.  Also  GILD- 
ABLE,  [ad.  med.L.  (Domesday)  geldabilis,  f.  gel- 
dare  :  see  GELD  z>.2]  Liable  to  pay  '  geld '. 

1610  HOLLAND  Catnderis  Brit.  i.  605  Foure  hundred  thirty 
and  one  houses  were  thus  Geldable.  c  1630  RISDON  Sttrv. 
Dawn  §  315  (1810)  328  It . .  was  geldable  on  all  services, 
by  land  or  sea.  1774  E.  JACOB  Favershant  28  All  which 
lands  and  tenements  are  geldable  by  the  Abbot.  1869 
MOLYNF.UX  Burton-on-Trent  39  There  were  then  in  the 


Hence  Oeldabl-lity. 

1878  R.  W.  EYTON  Key  to  Domesday  9  A  geldability  at 
only  2  hides  was  a  benefaction  to  the  extent  of  from  3000 
to  4000  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  Cornish  Manor. 

Geldable  (ge-ldab'l),  a*  rare.  [f.  GELD  0.1  + 
-ABLE.]  That  may  be  gelded  or  castrated. 

1611  COTGR.,  Choftrable^ geldable.  1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 
1846  in  WORCESTER  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Geldant  (ge-ldant),a.  Hist.  [ad. med.L. geldant- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  geldare  GELD  v.*]  Paying  '  geld '. 

1807  MAITLAND  Domesday  Bk.  4  Beyond 461  They  shuffled 
off  large  numbers  of  their  geldant  hides. 

Gelded  (ge-lded), ///.  a.  Also  GELT.   [f.  GLLD 

Z>.1  +-ED  '.] 

1.  Of  a  person  or  animal :  Castrated,     f  Gilded- 
man,  a  eunuch. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  173  lulianus  put  out  of 


GELE. 

his  court  eunochos,  gilded  men,  barboures  and  cokes,  c  1475 
Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  758/24  /fee  nefrenda^  a  geldyd 
sow.  15*6  TINUALE  Acts  vui.  34  The  gelded  man  answered 
Philip.  1553  BECON  Reliqws  of  Rome  (1563'  28  No  gelded 
person,  .shuld  be  made  a  priest.  1618  BOLTON  Florus  iv.  ii. 
278  By  the  counsel  of  gelded  men.  1651  C.  B.  STAPVLTON 
Herodian  17  Gelded  priests.  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr. 
n.  ii.  24  All  the  Qualification  that  St.  Philip  required  of  the 
guelded  Blackamore. 

b.  Of  meat :  Derived  from  castrated  animals. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \.  ii.  u.  i.  (1651)  66  All  gelded 
meats  in  every  species  are  held  best. 

2.  in  transf.  andy5>.  uses  of  the  vb. 

1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  u.  v.  196  His  halfe-dozen 
gelded  vicaries.  1611  FLORIO,  Castrate, . .  a  kind  of  well- 
husked,  cleansed  or  gelded  wheat. 

•\  3.  Gelded  satyrion,  a  kind  of  Orchis.  Obs. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  civ.  173  Gelded  Satyrion  hath 
leaues  with  nerues  and  sinewes  Hke  to  those  of  Daffodil. 

Geldene,  obs.  form  of  GILDEN. 

Gelder  fge*ldw).    [f.  GELDV.I  +  -EBI.] 

1.  One  who  gelds  or  castrates  (animals,  etc.)* 
Also  in  Com6.t  as  dog-,  horse-,  sow-gelder. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  190/1  Geldere  of  beestys,  castrator. 
1598  FLORIO,  Castracane,  a  dog  gelder.  1655  MOUFET  & 
BENNET  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  143  Even  Nature  hath 
deprived  some  things  of  that  which  G  elders  cut  away.  1699 
DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  i.  82  He  agreed  with  an  expert  Gelder  to 
castrate  him.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  Supern.  No.  4.  4/2 
Escaping  the  Gelder  when  he  was  a  Lamb,  a  172*  LISLE 
llusb.  (1752)  314*  I  sent  for  the  gelder.  .to  cut  this  bull. 

ta.  fig.  (See  GELD  v.i  2,  a  b.)  Obs. 

1564  BECON  Wks.  Pref.  A  vj,  These  impostors  rather  then 
pastors,  minishers  more  truly  than  Ministers,  gelders  rather 
then  elders.  1579  FULKE  Heskins'  Parl.  184  Heskins,  the 
impudent  falsifier,  truncator,  gelder  ..  and  lewd  interpreter 
of  Augustine. 

Gelder^s  rose,  obs.  form  of  GUELDER  ROSE. 

t  Geldhead.  Obs.  In  3  geldehede.  [f. 
GELD  a.  +  -HEAD.]  Barrenness. 

^1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxxiv.  [xxxv.]  12  J>ai  yhelde  to  me 
for  goednes  Ule,  Geldehede  swa  mi  saule  vntllle. 

t  Ge'ldherd.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GELD a.  +  HERD2.] 
One  who  tended  the  *  geld  J  cattle. 

1317  Compotus  Bolton  in  Whitaker  Craven  (1805)  338  Pro 
Geldnerds  [nottt  elsewhere  called  the  Pastores  sterilium 

a.nimaliuni\. 

Gelding  (ge-ldirj),  sb.  [a.  ON.  gelding-r,  i. 
geld-r  GELD  a. ;  cf.  gclda  GELD  z;.1] 

•)•  1.  A  gelded  person,  a  eunuch.  Obs. 

1381  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxxvii.  36  Putiphar,  the  geldyng  of 
Pharao.  1483  Cath.  A  ngl .  152/2  A  Geldynge  ..  eunuchus. 
1548  UDALL,  etc.  tr.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xix.  12  The 
gospell  also  hath  his  Eunuches  very  blessed,  whiche  be  not 
geldynges  of  nature,  nor  gelded  of  men.  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch.  (1670)741  Lysimachus.. thought  great  scorn  that 
Demetrius  should  reckon  him  a  gelding.  1693  DRVDEN 
Juvenal\\.  (1607)  151  The  Venerable  Guelding.  .O'er-looks 
the  Herd  of  his  inferiour  Fry.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vnlg. 
Tongue,  Gelding,  an  eunuch. 

2.  A  gelded  or  castrated  animal,  esp.  a  horse. 
1380  Test.  Karleolensia  (1803)   134  Et  qe  Lawrence  eit 

sie  demure  en  vie  un  hakney  bay  geldyng  et  xl.  s.     14*0 


Wks.  1874  IV.  191  Give  me  the  Key  oth'  Stable.  I  will  goe 
see  my  Gelding.  1643  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Ret.  VII.  §  347  Six 
hundred  light  Geldings  for  Recruits.  1711  BUDGELL  Sped. 
No.  116  P7The  jolly  Knight,  who  rode  upon  a  white  Gelding. 
1815  SCOTT  Gvy  M,  ii,  He  . .  took  his  grey  gelding  and 
joined  Clavers  at  Killiecrankie.  1860  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng. 
VI.  236  A  grey  gelding  was  led  up  for  Philip. 

8.  With  a  mixture  of  senses  I  and  2. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  601,  I  trowe  he  were  a  geldjrog  or  a 
mare,  a  i6«  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Thierry  ff  Theod.  i.  i.  (1621) 
B  2  b,  Or  curse  me  heauen  If  all  your  guilded  knaues  . .  Be 
not  made  ambling  Geldings.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vi. 
x,  As  for  Jones,  he  swore,  if  he  caught  him  at  his  house, 
he  would  qualify  him  to  run  for  the  gelding's  plate. 

f4.  Applied  to  a  tree  (see  quot).  Obs. 

1561  TURNER  Hertal  ii.  75  a,  As  long  as  the  tre  is  very 
yong  the  fruite  hath  no  stone  within  him  and  therefore 
suche  are  called  geldynges. 

5.  Used  appositively  ( 

a  1658  CLEVELAND  Gen.  Poems,  etc.  (1677)  65  A  Gelding 
Earl.  1691  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2638/4  A  black  Gelding  Colt. 
1693  DRYDEN  Persius  v.  (1697)  485  Guelding  Priests. 

Hence  Oeldlnge-ity,  nonce-wd.  [after  corporeity, 
etc.],  the  quality  of  being  a  gelding. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  190  Colteity,  horseiety, 
and  geldingeitjj,  must  always  continue  themselves,  in  what- 
ever beast  inexisting. 

Gelding  (ge-ldin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GKLD^.I  +  -ING1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  GELD  in  various  senses. 

1308  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xti.  xvii.  (1493)  424  Cocke 
hygnte  Gallus  and  hath  that  name  of  geldynge.  c  1440 
Promf.  Pam.  190/1  Geldynge  of  beestys,  or  fowlys,  cos- 
tracio.  ig»3  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  67  Than  shall  ye  se  the 
oxe  calfe,  ferre  greatter  euery  waye,  than  the  bull . .  there  is 
noo  cause,  but  the  Eeldynge.  1577  B.  GOOCE  Heresoach'i 
Husb.  (1586)  182  b,  This  kind  of  gelding  of  your  hives.  1656 


Ivill.  (1738)  217  Ihe  Oeldmg  of  a  foal  is  an  easy  operation. 
1848  Jrnl.  R.Agric.Soc.  IX.  i.  25  Ant-hills,  .the  other  plan 
is,  to  throw  them,  or  what  is  provincially  termed  '  gelding '. 
1884  PHIN  Diet.  Apic.,  Prune,  to  cut  out  old  combs  so  that 
new  may  be  built.  Called  by  the  older  writers  gelding. 

atlrit.   1591  PEKiv\i.LSf.Di<:t.,CaslraJera,  the  cutting, 
or  gelding  knife.  , 

t  Gele,  sb-  Obs.  rare-1,     [a.  ON.  gsla  bland- 
ishment.]    Blandishment,  enticing  speech. 

92-2 


GELE. 

c  HOC  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  198  Man  mid  his  gele  egged  us 
and  fondeo  and  forS-teo  to  idele  Jwnke. 

t  Gele,  v.  Obs.  rare.  a.  trans.  1  o  retard,  delay 
(OE.  only),  b.  intr.  To  tarry,  linger. 

a  ooo  CYNEWULF  Elene  692  (Gr. )  Scealcas  ne  gaeldon.  971 
Blickt.  Horn.  191  Ne  gzle  ?e  minne  siS,  nu  mine  fet  gonga. 
on  heofenlicne  we,.  13  E.  E.  AIM.  P.  A.  930  By  byse 
bonkej  ber  I  con  gele  &  I  se  no  by-gyng  nawhere  aboute. 

Gele,  obs.  form  of  JELLY. 

Geleflower,  gelefre,  obs.  ff.  GILLYFLOWER. 

t  Ge'lioide.  Obs,-°  [ad.  L.  gtlicidivm  frost, 
f.  gtlttm  frost  +  dd-,  cad-Ire  to  fall.]  (See  quot.) 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gelicide,  a  frost. 

Gelid  (dse-lid),  a.  [ad.  L.  gelid-us  icy  cold, 
f.  gelum  (g-elus,  gelu)  frost,  intense  cold ;  for  the 
cognate  Teutonic  words  see  COLD  a.] 

1.  Extremely  cold,  cold  as  ice,  icy,  frosty. 

In  the  first  quot.,  gelled  may  be  a  ppl.  adj.  from  GEAL  v. 

1606  MARSTON  Sophonisba  ly.  i.  E  iv,  If  she  find  some  life 
Yet  lurking  close,  she  bites  his  gelled  lips,  c  1611  CHAPMAN 
Iliad  xv.  162  Like  a  mighty  snow  Or  gelide  haile,  that  from 
the  clouds,  the  Northerne  spirit  doth  blow.  1605  LD.  PRES- 
TON Boetk.  I.  7  The  Brightness  of  the  Gelid  Moon.  1747 
HERVEY  Medit.  (1748)  II.  278  Even  the  blooming  Cheeks  con- 
tract a  gelid  Hue  ;  and  the  Teeth  hardly  forbear  chattering. 
1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  121  While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid 
wings  expand.  i8*>  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  298  As 
the  air  passes  over  the  gelid  surface  of  the  ice.  1830  W. 
PHILLIPS  Mi.  Sinai  i.  205  In  gelid  Zembla's  chill  domain. 
1863  TYNDALL  Heat  vi.  §  228  (1870)  179  Sometimes  . .  large 
and  deep  valleys  receive  the  gelid  masses  thus  sent  down. 


ear     s  .  .          .          . 

gelid  reception  was  owing  not  to  dislike.     1866  HO 
Venet.  Life  36  She  snifled  and  offered  a  gelid  prayer. 

2.  In  a  weaker  sense :    Cold,  chill.     Often  of 
water,  etc. :  Refreshingly  cold. 


1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  208  By  gelid  founts  and  careless 
rills  to  muse.  1755  SMOLLETT  Quix.  (1803)  IV.  257  Drinking 
liquid  chrystal  from  the  gelid  springs.  1869  Daily  News 
18  Aug.,  The  sun  down,  the  air  is  cool  and  gelid. 

Hence  Oe'lidly  adv.,  Qe'lidness. 

17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Gelidness,  Coldness,  Frozenness. 
1848  WEBSTER,  Gelidly,  coldly.  1873  HOWELLS  Chance 
Acquaint,  vii.  152  Gelidly  self-satisfied. 

Gelidity  (dgeli-diti).  ?  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*geliiiitdt-f/n,  f.  gelidus  :  see  GELID  and  -ITY.] 
Extreme  cold,  frigidity. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gelidity,  coldness,  frostiness. 
1791-91  in  BAILEY.  1818  La  Belle  Assemblee  No.  109. 
132/6  Straw  bonnets,  notwithstanding  the  gelidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  are  in  high  estimation. 


. 
the 


Gelignite  (dje-lignait).  [?  f.  GEL(ATIKE)  +  L. 
ign-is  fire  +  -ITE.]  A  variety  of  gelatine  dynamite. 

1889  CUNDILL  Diet.  Explosives  52  One  [variety  of  Gelatine 
Dynamite]  contains  about  80,  the  other  60  per  cent,  of 
explosive.  The  last  named  is  known  as  gelignite.  1897 
Daily  News  2  Sept.  3/5  A  frozen  consignment  of  gelatine 
dynamite  and  gelignite. 

t  Ge'line.  Cookery.  Obs.  In  5  gelyiie.  [a. 
OF.  geline.]  A  hen. 

c  1430  Tivo  Cookery-bks.  i.  13  Gelyne  in  dubbatte.  —  Take 
an  Henne,  and  [etc.],  c  1450  Ibid.  II.  80  Gelyne  in  brothe 
p  Take  rawe  hennes  [etc.]. 

Geliuotte  (ge-linot).  Also  gelinote.  [a.  F. 
gelinotte,  dim.  oigelint  hen  (see  GELIKE).]  The 
hazel-grouse  or  hazel-hen. 

1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy.  round  World  I.  85  The  knorhan, 
which  is  not  a  gelinote  or  grous  .  .  but  the  African  bustard. 
1785  Gentl.  Mag.  Oct.  761/1  ,  1  observed  a  singular  invention 
for  taking  great  quantities  of  gelinottes.  1893  NKWTON 
Diet.  Birds,  Gelinotte  .  .  often  used  in  English  for  what  is 
otherwise  called  the  Hazel-hen  or  Hazel-Grouse. 

Gell  (gel),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  8-9 
geal.  [Of  unknown  origin  :  cf.  '  Gale,  to  ache, 
to  tingle  as  when  frost-bitten"  (Willan,  West- 

Yorkshire  Words,  1811).]  intr.  '  To  tingle,  thrill 
with  intense  pain  '  (Jam.)  ;  also,  to  ache  or  tingle 
with  cold. 

?i6  ..  Sir  Egeir  (1711)  13  Your  wounds  they  will  both 
glow  and  gell.  1781  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  (E.D.S.),  Geal, 
to  be  benumbed  with  cold.  1788  PICKEN  Poems  49  The 
growlan  fish-wives  hoise  their  creels.  Set  a'  their  banes  a 
gelling.  1878  CumbU.  Gloss.,  Geall^ia  ache  with  cold. 

Gelle,  gellie,  obs.  forms  of  JELLY. 

Gelly  (dje-li),  a.  Sc.  [Of  unknown  origin  : 
connexion  with  JOLLY  is  hardly  possible.]  Worthy, 
pompous,  well-conditioned. 


1648  R.  BAILLIE  Lett,  s,  Jmls.  (i84I)  III.  32  Your  nephew! 
I  hope,  shall  prove  a  gelly  lad.  1788  PICKEN  Poems  180  To 
the  west,  thy  gelly  mouth  Stood  wide  to  a'. 

Oelly,  Gellywat(te,  obs.  ff.  JELLY,  GALLIVAT. 
Gelof(f)er,  gelofre,  obs.  ff.  GILLYFLOWER. 
t  Gelongs.   Obs.  rare.     A  kind  of  Indian  silk. 
1696  J.  F.  Merchant's  Ware-ho.  33  There  is  a  sort  more 


96 

of  the  same  nature,  both  for  bredth  and  length,  it  is  called 
Gelongs,  it  hath  a  few  flowers  up  and  down  in  it. 

Gelore,  Sc.  var.  GALOKE. 

t  GelO'SCOpy.  06s.  Better  GELOTOSCOPY.  [f. 
Gr.  yi\u>-s,  f(\an-  laughter  +  -axoma  looking.] 
(See  quot.) 

1730-6  BAILEV  (folio),  Geloscopy,  a  sort  of  divination 
performed  by  means  of  laughter  ;  or  a  divining  any  persons 
qualities  or  character,  by  observation  of  the  manner  of  his 

"ckJioae  (djj  l<m-s).  Chem.  [f.  GEL-ATM  +  -OSE.] 
(See  quots.) 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  829  Gelose.  1878  Ures  Diet. 
Arts  (ed.  7)  IV.  402  Gelose,  a  gelatinous  matter  obtained 
from  an  alga  growing  in  Cochin  China.  1883  CasselCs  Fan. 


amorphous  gt 

Japan  moss,  chiefly  Gelidium  corneum. 

Gelosie,  obs.  form  of  JEALOUSY. 

Geloto'nieter.  nonce-wJ.  [f.  Gr.y&ais,ye\aiT- 
laughter  +  fitrpov  measure :  see  -METEB.]  A  gauge 
for  measuring  laughter. 

1828  LANDOH  /mag.  Com.  III.  304  We  may  expect  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  to  offer  a  reward  for  a 
gelotometre. 

tGelotoSCOpy.  Obs.  Better  form  of  GELOSCOPY. 

1697  EVELYN  Numism.  U.  337  Made  Divinations  by 
Gelotoscopy. 

Qelousy,  obs.  form  of  JEALOUSY. 

Gelover.gelowe  floure,  obs.ff.  GILLYFLOWER. 

Gelows,  obs.  form  of  JEALOUS. 

II  Gelsemium  (dgelsf-mitfrn).  [Mod.Lat.,  f.  It. 
gelsomiao  JASMINE  :  the  name  '  jasmine  '  being  in 
the  U.S.  misapplied  to  plants  of  this  genus.]  a.  A 
genus  of  twining  shrubs  of  the  NO.  Loganiaceee. 
b.  The  roots  of  a  plant  of  this  genus  (G.  semper- 
virens),ora.  preparationof  them.used  as  amedicine; 
also  called  gelseminum.  Hence  Qe'lsemlne  (also 
Gelse  minine  ,  Gelse 'mic  (acid) :  (see  quots.). 

1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  356  The  influence  of 
gelsemium  upon  man  is  very  marked.  1883-4  Med.  Ann. 
2Q/i  Escnline.  .is  not  taken  up  by  ether  which  is  the  case 
with  gelseminum.  1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Gelsemic  acid, 
a  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  the  root  <&Gclsemium 
sempervirens.  Ibid.,  Gelsemin,  a  colourless,  or  in  commerce 
a  yellowish  brown,  inodorous,  bitter  alkaloidal  substance 
obtained  by  [etc.).  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Jan.  2/2  For  the 
fever  [of  influenza!  aconite  is  our  remedy,  and  for  the  per- 
sisting  pains  gelseminin  or  eupatorium. 

Gelsornine,  obs.  form  of  JASMINE. 

Gelster.  rare.    A  variety  of  osier. 

I7_»5  BRADLEY  Fatn.  Diet.  s.v.  Ozier,  The  usual  Names  by 
which  the  Basket-Makers  of  London  call  them  are  the  hard 
Gelster,  the  Horse  Gelster,  wiping  or  shrivelled  Gelster,  the 
black  Gelster. 

Gelt  (gelt),  sb.\  rare.  Also  9  geilt.  [a.  Irish 
geilt  a  mad  or  frenzied  person. 

In  the  Chron.  Scot.  p.  122  the  Irish  gealta  (pi.)  is  explained 
by  I'olatiles.  According  to  the  Old  Norse  work  Konungs 
SkuggsjA  (Speculum  Regale)  c.  \i,a.gelt  was  one  who  went 
mad  with  fear  in  battle,  and  thenceforth  lived  in  the  woods 
like  a  wild  beast.  In  ON.  the  phrase  ver&a  at  gialti  'to 
become  frantic ',  is  in  frequent  use  (in  Cleasby-Vigfusson 
wrongly  placed  under  goltr  boar),  and  two  instances  of  the 
madness  itself  arc  described  in  Eyrbyggja  Saga,  the  persons 
being  Celts.] 

A  lunatic. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  vii.  21  Like  a  ghastly  Gelt  whose 
wits  are  reaved.  1894  O.  Rev.  Oct.  331  The  vision  of  the 
long-haired,  long-robed  Geilt. 

Gelt  (gelt),  sb:-  Also  7  ghelt,  guelt,  [a.  Ger., 
Du.  geld  money :  see  GELD  sb.~\  Money;  in  early 
use  often  with  reference  to  the  pay  of  a  (German) 
army ;  now  only  dial,  f  Bare  gelt  (  =  Ger.  baares 
geld,  Du.  baar  geld)  ready  money.  ^Passage 
gelt :  tr.  of  Ger.  fahrgeld  passage  money. 

a  1519  SKELTON  E.  Rimming  610  That  nothynge  had 
There  of  theyr  awne  Neyther  gelt  nor  pawne.  1591  WOTTON 
Let.  in  Rcliq.  Walton.  (1685)  616  It.  .amounts  to  not  above 
12000  Fr.  Rhenish,  yearly,  in  bare  gelt.  1619  MAXWELL  tr. 
Herodian  (1635)  343  The  Germans  . .  being  very  greedy  of 
Ghelt.  1648  Let.  in  Cromwelliana  (1810)  48  Sufficient  to 
make  any  soldiers  in  the  world  that  rights  only  for  gelt,  to 
sheath,  and  be  gone.  1658  USSHER  Annals  299  His  whole 
army  cryed  out  for  gelt,  and  he  promised  them  pay.  a  1700 
B.  E,  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Gelt,  money.  There  is  no  Gelt  to 
be  got.  a  1711  W.  KING  Ulysses  $  Tiresias  16  Lineage 
and  virtue  at  this  push,  Without  the  gelt,  's  not  worth  a 
rush.  1745  Land.  Mag.  402  Both  Natives  and  Foreigners 
are  forced  to  pay  passage  Gelt.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxiii, 
All  the  gelt  was  gone.  1875  Wltitby  Glass.,  Gelt,  profit. 
1876  Mid-Yorksh.  Gloss,  s.v.,  I  soiled  a  bird  yesterday  .. 
and  while  I  was  doing  it . .  over  went  my  egg-basket ;  so 
there  wern't  much  gelt  out  of  that. 

U  In  the  following  examples,  perh.  a  pseudo- 
archaism  for  gold. 

1538  BALE  Thre  Lavies  1832  Myght  I  haue  bene  stopped 
for  syluer  or  for  gelte.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cat.  Feb.  65, 
I  wonne  her  with  a  gyrdle  of  gelt. 

Gelt  (gelt),  ///.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  GELD  v.~\ 
Gelded,  castrated,  lit.  and  _/?£•. 

£1440  Promp.  Para.  190/1  Gelt,  castratus.  Hid.,  Gelt 
mann,  spado.  1599  MARSTON  Sea.  Villanie  i.  iii.  185  By 
chance.. Hath  got  the  farme  of  some  gelt  Vicary.  1616 
BACON  Sytoa.  §  852  Eunuchs  and  Gelt  Creatures  of  all 
kmdes.  1639  T.  DE  GKEY  Compl.  Horsem.  219  A  horse  or 
mare-nlly  that  is  cut,  gelt,  or  spla.  1639  FULLER  App.  Inj. 
Innoc.  (1840)  287,  I  remembered  the  man  who  moved  in 
chancery  for  a  gelt-order,  which  should  beget  no  more.  1681 


GEM. 

S«  .".DWELL  Medal  3  An  old  gelt  Mastiff  has  more  mirth  than 
thou.  1789  G.  WHITE  Selbornc  Ixxiv,  Gelt  stags  and  bucks. 
1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.,  Misc.  Tr.  145/2  Unless  the  favour 
of  the  deity  .  .  were  conciliated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  gelt  goat 
and  a  cock.  1810  Provinc.  Voc.  Devon  in  Monthly  Mag, 
XXIX.  466/2  Gelt  bull,  an  ox,  a  bull-stag. 

Gelt,  obs.  form  of  GELD  sb.,  GUILT. 

Gelt,  var.  GILT,  young  sow. 

Geluce,  gelus,  Gely(e,  obs.  ff.  JEALOUS,  JELLY. 

Gem  (d^em),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  gim(m,  sym(m, 
3  Jimine,  Jumme  («'),  (gim),  4  gyrnmc.  Jymme. 
0.  3-8  gemm(e,  4-8  jem(me,  4-  gem.  [OE.  rim 
str.  masc.  (whence  prob.  ON.  gim  neut.)  =  OHG. 
gimma  fern.,  a.  L.  gemma  bud,  hence  jewel,  f.  root 
gen-  to  produce.  In  ME.  the  word  was  adopted 
afresh  in  (or  refashioned  after)  the  F.  form  gemme.] 

1.  A  precious  stone  of  any  kind,  esp.  when  cut 
and  polished  for  ornament  ;  a  jewel. 

a.  (825  Vesp.  PsAlter  cxviii.  127  ForSon  ic  lufade  bibodu 
Sin  ofer  gold  and  Jim.  971  Blickl.  Horn,  n  He  sealde  his 
bone  readan  sim,  ban  waes  his  baet  halite  blod.  c  1000  K.LIS.IC 
Horn.  I.  64  Hi  wurdon  xehwyrfede  to  deorwurdum  sym- 
mum.  1:1205  LAY.  6081  Heo  makeden  ane  tunne  of  golde 
and  of  simme.  c  1*50  Gen.  $  Ex.  2700  He  carf  in  two  gum- 
mes  [?=$«>«?««]  of  prisTwo  likenesses.  13..  K.Alis.  3152 
This  koroune  he  the  sent,  Of  gold  and  gynunes. 


j3.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Former  Age  30  And  in  the  Ry  verys 
yrst  gemmys  sowhte.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10585  A  toure, 
triedly  wroght  ..With  Jemmes,  &  iuwells,  &  other  ioly_ 


..  ,  _ 

stonys.  1485  Ripon  Ck.  Acts  (Surtees)  366  Duo  anuli  aurei 
cum  j  pro  gemys.  1500-30  DUNBAR  Poems  xlviii.  153  Cum 
blowme  of  joy  with  jemis  to  be  cround.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  41  See  how  many  sorts  of  jemmes  there  be  still. 
1701  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  (1727)  94  Th'  Imperial  standard 
..  That  Gold  embroiders  and  that  Gemms  adorn.  1750 
GRAY  Elegy  xiv.  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear.  1833  G.  R. 
PORTER  Porcelain  4-  Gl.  273  He  made  artificial  rubies  .. 
which  he  sold,  in  the  manner  of  real  gems,  according  to  their 
weight.  1860  C.  W.  KING  Ant.  Gems  (1866)  6  The  Romans 
..divided  gems  into  males  and  females,  according  to  the 
depth  or  lightness  of  their  colour.  1886  M.  F.  SHELDON  tr. 
Flaubert's  Salammbt  15  On  her  neck  she  wore  a  collection 
of  luminous  gems. 

f  b.  slang.  (See  quots.)   Obs. 

c  1700  Street  Robberies  Consider'd,  Jem,  Ring.  "7»5  tfrw 
Cant.  Diet.,  Jem,  a  Gold  Ring  ;  Runt-Jem,*  Diamond  one. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  a.  Said  of  persons  ;  esp.  in 
phrases,  \getn  of  chastity,  jollity,  virtue,  etc.  (obs.) 

c  i*-j$Li(ve  Ronib^'m  O.E.  Afisc.cjS  pis  ilke  ston  batichbe 
nemne  Mayden-hod  icleoped  is.  Hit  is  o  derewurbe  gemme. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Prioress  T.  157  This  gemme  of  chastite, 
this  Emeraude,  And  eek  of  martirdom  the  Ruby  bright. 
c  1410  HOCCLEVE  Mother  of  God  106  Marie  and  Ion  hevenly 
gemmes  tweyne.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxvi.  3  O  gemme 
joynit  in  joye  angelical!,  In  quhom  Jhesu  rejosit  wes  to 
dwell.  1554  in  Strvpe  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xx.  57  It  is 
a  most  unworthy  thing,  that  that  gem  of  vertues  should 
enlighten  foreign  nations.  1575  GASCOICNE  Pr.  Pleas. 
Kenilw.,  Deliteful  dames  and  gemmes  of  Jolitie.  1613 
SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  n.  iii.  78  Who  knowes.  .But  from  this 

lerlands 
IV.  xxx, 
O  what  a  gem  lies  buried  here. 

b.  of  things. 

1618  BOLTON  Floras  To  Rdr.,  Certaine  gemmes  as  it  were, 
and  jewels  of  wise  sentences,  inserted  by  him  with  good 
advisement.  1781  COWPER  Friendship  7  Every  polish'd  gem 
we  find,  Illuminating  heart  or  mind.  1799  J.  SCOTT  Bahar- 
Danush  II.  xiii.  89  Shedding  the  valuable  Jems  of  remon- 
strance on  his  lap.  1871  JENKINSON  Guide  Eng.  Lakes 
(1879)  79  T^6  •  •  va^e  °f  Grasmere  .  .  is  a  little  gem  in  the 
diadem  of  the  Lake  District.  1893  SIR  R.  BALL  Story  of 
Suit  359  The  beautiful  star  Vega,  tie  most  brilliant  gem  of 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

c.  An  object  of  rare  beauty  or  priceless  worth  ; 
the  choicest  part  of  (anything).     Now  colloquially 
often   with  somewhat  playful   tone  :   Something 
greatly  prized,  a  '  jewel  ,  '  treasure  '. 

c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xxvii.  i  In  June  the  jem 
Of  joy  and  geme.  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Sonn.  xlix,  The 


be  to  him  as  the  gemme  of  this  Terrestrial  globe.  1818  W. 
IRVING  in  Life  <$•  Lett.  (1864)  I.  xxv.  407  A  little  cabinet 
picture  . .  which  will  be  quite  a  gem.  1870  MAX  MILLER 
Sc.  Relig.  (1873)  384  Among  the  Hottentots  . .  we  find  the 
following  gem  of  a  fable.  1875  BUCKLAND  Log-bk.  i  The 
gem  of  the  collection  ..  was  a  picture  representing  [etc.]. 
1895  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Nov.  328  The  new  man  seemed  to  be  a 
gem. 

3.  A  precious  or  semi-precious  stone,  bearing  an 
engraved  design  either  in  relief  or  intaglio. 

{1638  F.  Jvmv&Paiut.  A KcientsQS,  I  cannot  but  remember 
the  royal  fame  of  a  gem  that  same  Pyrrhus  had.  .an  Agathe 
wherein  [etc.).  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  ii.  18  Great 
number  of  Gemmes  with  heads  of  Gods  and  Goddesses.) 
1791  RASPE  (title),  A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  general  Col- 
lection of  ancient  and  modern  engraved  Gems,  Cameos,  as 
well  as  Intaglios.. cast.. by  J.Tassie.  1840 MACAULAY Hist. 
Eng.  iii.  I.  338  The  cabinets  were  filled  with  a  fine  collection 
of  gems  purchased  by  that  Earl  of  Arundel  whose  marbles 
are  now  among  the  ornaments  of  Oxford.  1860  C.  W.  KING 
(title),  Antique  Gems,  their  Origin,  Uses,  and  Value. 

attrib.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  498/1  Intaglio,  .is  a  term 
of  art  applied  to  small  works  of  the  gem  class. 

f4.  A  bud,  esp.  a  leaf-bud.   Obs. 

1381  WYCLIF  Num.  xvii.  8  Swellynge  the  gemmes,  breken 
out  flowres.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  ill.  405  A  graffes  shaft 
Of  vyne  or  tre  with  gemmes  oon  or  too.  15*6  Pilgr.  Perf, 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  202  Y«  rodde  of  Aaron. .in  one  day., 
brought  forth  fayre  floures,  gemmes  &  almondes.  1651 
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GEMINATE. 


IER.  TAYLOR  Serttt.  i.  ii.  13  Like  the  gem  of  a  vine,  or  the 
bud  of. i  rose,  a  1688  DENHAM  Of  Old  Age  576  From  the 
jointr,  of  thy  prolific  stem  A  swelling  knot  is  raised,  called  a 
gem-  1731  Hist.  Litteraria  IV.  158  Insects  which  terebrate 
the  Gems  of  some  Branches,  and  therein  deposit  their  eggs. 
1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot,  Card.  \.  197  If  prouder  branches  with 
exuberance  rude  Point  their  green  gems.  1813  MARSHALL 
Gardening  it.  22  Those  flowers  that  dare  to  continue  above 
ground  all  the  year  have  yet  their  gems  carefully  locked  up. 

5.  Zool.   =  GEMMA.  3. 

1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geoi.  II.  112  The  most  frequent  mode 
of  transportation,  .consists  in  the  buoyancy  of  their  eggs  or 
certain  small  vesicles  which  are  detached  and  are  capable  of 
becoming  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony.  These  gemst  as 
they  have  been  called,  may  be  swept  along  by  a  wave  that 
breaks  upon  a  coral  reef. 

6.  A  collector's  name  for  the  small  geometrid 
moth  Camptogrammct  flwviata. 

1869  in  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  172. 

7.  Printing.  (,See  quot. ;  the  size  is  little  used.) 
1888  JACOBI  Printer's  yocab.}  Gem,  a  size  of  type  one  size 

larger  than  Brilliant  and  one  size  smaller  than  Diamond. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  ^ gem- 
mint  j  -pif,  -ring)  -work,    b.  objective,  as  gem-arti- 
ficer,   "Cutting,    'engraver,    -engraving^    -fancier^ 
-polisher,  -sculpture  ;  gem-bearing,  -yielding  adjs. 
c.  instrumental,  as  gem-bedewed,  'bedizened,  -be- 
spangled, -bossed,  -bright,  -knosped,  -spangled  adjs. ; 
also  gem-like  adj.  or  adv.     d.  special  comb.,  as 
gem-bed  (see  quot.) ;   gem-peg  (corruptly  gim- 
peg)  (see  quot.);  gem-salt  (rare),  rock-salt  =  SAL- 
GEM  ;    gem-stick,  a  stick  on  the  end  of  which  a 
gem  is  cemented  while  being  cut. 

1870  RUSKIN  Led.  Art  v.  136  Drawings  of  the  *gem-arti- 
ficers.    1894  Westm.  Gaz.  27  Dec.  6/1  The  property  com- 
prised 4,000  acres  of l  "gem- bearing '  land.    1886  Daily  News 
28  Dec.  5/4  The  *  *gem-bed  ',  as  it  is  called,  or  strata  in 
which  the  rubies  are  found,  varies  considerably  at  different 
points  in  its  depth.     1820  LANDOR  Heroic  Idylls,  Myrtis  2 
Her   white   wrist    above    it,    *gem-bedewed.      1832   J.    P. 
KENNEDY  Swallow  B.  iv.  (1860)  47  She  rests  her  chin  upon 
her  *gem- bedizened  hand,     a  1794  SIR  W.  JONES  Hymn  to 
Sttrya  Wks.   1799  VI.  349  The  churn'd  Ocean's  *gem-be- 
spangled  sho^e.     1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.  P.  17  In 
*gem-bossed  pyx  and  broidered  chasuble.    1587  T.  HUGHES 
Misfort.  Arth.  14  O  Cassiopaea,  *genvbright  signe,  Most 
sacred  sight  and  sweet  cselestiall  starre.     1838  ELIZA  COOK 


Poet's  Wreath  iii,  On  his  temples  a  gem-bright  rim. 

USE  Diet.  Arts  738  The  operation  of  *gem-cutting.      1860 

C.  W.  K.ING  Ant.  Gems  (1866)  169  The  earliest  *gem-en- 


gravers.  Ibid.  p.  xli,  Under  Augustus  *gem-engraving  in 
all  Us  branches  reached  its  very  highest  point.  1877  W. 
JONES  Fmger*ring  17  Xerxes,  King  of  Persia,  was  a  great 

gem-fancier.  1818  MILMAN  Satnor  225  To  break  the  glassy 
glories  of  this  world?  The  *gem-knosp'd  diadem,  the  ivory 
ball.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  1047  A  meadow  *gemlike  chased 
In  the  brown  wild.  15926.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  136  His 
*gemmemint  is  not  always  current.  1853  O.  BYRNE  Arti* 
san's  Hatidbk.  210  The  support,  .placed  a  little  to  the  right 
and  in  advance  of  the  lap,  is  called  a  *gim-peg,  or  germ- 
Peg  . .  The  gim-peg  serves  as  a  support  for  the  arm  of  the 
workman  in  grinding  the  edges  of  small  stones,  but  its 
principal  use  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  vertical  angle  in 
cutting  facets.  1889  Ceylon  Observer  n  May,  The  find  of 
a  valuable  sapphire  on  Rangwelletenne  estate  by  a  coolie 
woman  near  the  mouth  of  an  old  *gempit.  1886  Daily 
News  28  Dec.  5/4  The  lapidaries,  or  *getn-polishers,  are  in 
the  capital,  and  not  at  the  mines.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist. 
$  Pop.  xix.  §  5  (ed.  3)  312  Holding  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  a  *gem  ring.  1852  TH.  Ross  Humboldt's  Trow.  III. 
xxxii.  361  It  is  enlarged  by  the  spurs  of  the  Rio  Beni,  rich 
in  *genvsalt.  1882  OGILVIE,  *  Gem-sculpture  t  the  art  of .. 
representing  designs  upon  precious  stones,  either  in  raised 
work  or  by  figures  cut  into  or  below  the  surface,  a  1847 
ELIZA  COOK  There  would  I  be  \,  A  *gem-spangled  crown. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  iii.  37  Making  the  ice  around  us 
one  great  resplendency  of  *gem-work.  1887  Pall  Mall  G. 
28  Dec.  5/2  Like  most  *gem-yielding  regions  , .  it  is  less 
attractive  than  the  yellow  sands. 

Hence  Ge-mless  a.,  devoid  of  gems. 

1818  Blackw.  Mag.  II.  533  A  casket  gemless  ! 

Gem  (dgem),  v.  Inflected  gemmed,  gem- 
ming. Forms :  a.  2-3  3immen.  0.  7-9  jem, 
5-  gem.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1 1.  a.  intr.  To  put  forth  buds  ;  to  bnd.  b. 
trans.  To  put  forth  (a  blossom,  a  fruit).  Obs. 

c  1150  Fragm.  sElfric's  Gr.  (Phillipps)  2  [Wintreowe]  Sim- 
meb  forb  in  f>e  akeres.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vii.  325  The 
stately  Trees,  .spred  Thir  branches,  .or  gemm'd  Thir  Blos- 
soms. 1746-7  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  150  The  tender  twigs 
have  scarce  gemmed  their  future  blessings. 

2.  To  adorn  with  gems, 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet.  \\.  Ivi.  42  Kings,  whose 
temples  wear  impal'd  In  goulden  diadems,  set  here,  and 
thear,  With  diamounds,  and  gemmed  euery  whear.  1741 
H.  BROOKE  Constant™  Wks.  1789  I.  289  All  gem'd  in  orna- 
ments of  curious  mode.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  i.  39  Cold- 
hearted  Ferdinand  his  pillow  prest,  Nor  dream'd  . .  Of  him 
who  gemm'd  his  crown.  1877  M.  M.  GRANT  Sun-Maid\\i\t 
Gemmed  with  rubies. 

b.  transf.  said  Jig.  To  adorn  as  with  gems. 

'747  COLLINS  Passions  72  Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morn- 
ing dew.  1798  S.  ROGERS  Ep.  to  Friend 156  When  Frost., 
gems  with  icicles  the  sheltering  eaves.  1798  CANNING  & 
FRERB  New  Morality  118  in  Anti-Jacobin  xxxvi.  (1852) 
205  The  teardrop  gems  her  eye.  1813  BYRON  Giaour  xiv, 
A  speck  of  white  That  gemm'd  the  tide.  1824  T.  K.  HERVEY 
Gondola  v,  He  looks  to  the  stars  Which  are  gemming  the 
blue.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  329  The  prairies  were 
all  gemmed  with  frost.  1849-53  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  III. 
ix.  341  Gemming  ..  the  Virgin's  name  with  every  brightest 
epithet.  1859  TLNNYSON  Enid  339  A  coppice  gemm'd  with 
green  and  red.  1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  (1883)  I. 
283  A  ring  . .  thickly  gemmed  around  with  faces. 


t  3.  intr.  To  shine  as  a  gem  ;  in  quot.  to  gem  it. 

1652  BENLOWKS  Theoth.  For  Author  Cj,  Who  jemm'st  it 
in  lerusalem  Above, Where  all  is  Grace  and  Glory,  Light  and 
Love. 

4.  trans.  To  extract  gems  from  ;  to  excavate  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  gems. 

1889  Ceylon  Observer  7  June,  Everton  estate  . .  has  been 
'  gemmed '  for  over  thirty  years.  Ibid.  28  June,  The 
Government  could  have  no  objections  to  grant  the  right  to 
gem  the  whole  river. 

Hence  Ge'mming  vl>(.  sb.  Also  Qe'mmer,  one 
who  seeks  or  digs  for  gems. 

1859  TENNENT  Ceylon  35  The  season  selected  by  them  for 
'gemming'  is  between  December  and  March, when  the  waters 
are  low.  1887  Chamb.  Jrnl.  12  Mar.  166  Gemming  has 
been  carried  on  in  that  part  of  Upper  Burmah  for  centuries. 
1889  Ceylon  Observer  8  June,  Pits  dug  by  ancient  and 
modern  gemmers. 

II  Gemara  (goma'ra).  [Aramaic  WiO3  gemdrd 
completion,  f.  102  g^mar  to  be  complete.]  The 
later  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Talmud,  consisting 
of  a  commentary  on  the  older  part  (the  Mishna). 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  169  The  Mischnaios,  and 
Gemara  made  up  the  whole  Talmud.  1639  BP.  WALTON 
Consid.  Considered  f)  The  Mishna  and  Gemara,  which  are 
the  integral  parts  of  both  the  Talmuds,  the  one  being  as  the 
Text,  and  the  other  as  the  Comment.  1877  C.  GEIKIE 
Christ  II.  xxxvi.  64  The  commentaries  of  the  Rabbis,  now 
embodied  in  the  Mishna  and  Gemara.  1801  J.  E.  H. 
THOMSON  Bks.  w/i.  infl.  Our  Lord  \.  x.  179  The  Gemara  is 
a  commentary  on  the  Mishna. 

Hence  G-ema'ric  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
cerned with  the  Gemara. 

1783  MATHER  Vind.  Bible  217  The  Gemarick  doctors  give 
this  reason  for  it.  1882-3  D.  MOORE  in  Schaff  Encycl. 
Relig.  Knywl.  III.  2293  Rabbi  Abina,  who  died  in  498  .. 
is  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  Gemaric  doctors. 

[[Gematria  (fim^trifc).  Also  7  gematry. 
[Rabbinical  Heb.  «n^va  gematriyd^  a.  Gr.  -yea>- 
fjt€Tpia  GEOMETRY.  (The  suggestion  that  it  repre- 
sents Gr.  7pa/a/iaT«/a  is  unfounded.)]  A  cabbalistic 
method  of  interpreting  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by 
interchanging  words  whose  letters  have  the  same 
numerical  value  when  added. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  H.  i.  156, 1  am  perswaded  . .  that 
there  may  be  something  in  Cabala,  Gematry,  something  In 
the  mysterious  Force  of  Numbers,  in  Critical  Days,  Climac- 
teric Years,  &c.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio\  Gematria,  the  first 
kind  of  arithmetical  cabala,  in  use  among  the  cabalistical 
Jews.  1884  Gow  Gr.  Matheni.  44  The  supposed  antiquity 
of  gematria  depends  solely  on  a  conjectural  and  improb- 
able comment  on  Zechariah  xii.  10.  There  is  in  fact  no 
clear  instance  of  gematria,  before  Philo  or  Christian  writers 
strongly  under  Philonic  influence  (e.g.  Rev.  xiii.  18  ;  Ep. 
Barn.  c.  9).  1892  Edin.  Rev.  July  77  Belief  in  the  gematria 
or  mystic  value  of  letters  in  the  Scriptures. 

Gematry(e,  obs.  form  of  GEOMETRY. 

Gemel  (dge-mel).  Forms :  5-7  gemell,  6  gem- 
mell,  -nil,  gemoll,  6-7  gemmal,  6, 9  gemmel,  4- 
gemel.  Also  GEMEW,  GIMBAL,  GIMMAL,  GIMMER. 
[a.  OF.  gemel  (later  gemeau,  whence  GEMEW  ;  mod. 
F.  jumeau  twin) :— L.  gemellus,  dim.  of  geminus 
twin.] 

f  1.  //.  Twins  ;  said  also  of  things  associated  in 
pairs.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxxviii.  27  Gemels  apereden  in  the 
wombe.  1430-40  LVDG.  Bochas  i.  (1554)  31  b,  Toward  him 
a  great  pace  gan  she  goe  And  her  brother  Caunus  came 
also  And  of  one  wombe  as  gemelles  twayne.  1603  DRAYTON 
Bar.  Wars  To  Rdr.,  The  often  harmonic  thereof  soft'ned 
the  verse  more  then  the  maiestie  of  the  subiect  would  per- 
mit, vnlesse  they  had  all  been  Gemmels  [printed  Geminels] 
or  couplets. 

t  b.  attrib.  or  adj.  Twin.  Obs. 

1497  in  Ld.  Treas.Acc.Scotl.  (1877)  I.  376  Giffin  to  Walter 
Ogiluy,  in  payment  for  the  reparatioun  of  the  tua  gemmel 
touris  of  Inuernes.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Etteis  x.  vii.  71  And  ?e 
alsso,  stowt  gemel  brether  twa.  1652  URQUHART  Jewel 
Wks.  (1834)  243  Then  from  the  snow-white  galaxy  betwixt 
those  gemel-monts,  whose  milken  paths  [etc.]-  1657  TOM- 
LINSON  Renou^s  Disp.  344  Because  its  roots  were  frequently 
gemmell  [printed  gemmell]  resembling  two  Leggs. 

2.  Her.  in  //.  Bars,  or  rather  barrulets,  placed 
together  as  a  couple.  Also  in  AF.  form  bar(re}$ 
gemelles :  see  BAR  j<M  6. 

159*  WYRLEY  Artnorie  136  Three  gemels  finely  set  in  Azurd 
shield.  1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  \.  To  Rdr.,  The  quadrin 
doth  neuer  double ;  or,  to  vse  a  word  of  Heraldry,  neuer 
bringeth  foorth  Gemells.  1688  R.  HOLMK  Armoury  i.  iii.  35 
A  Gemell  ever  goeth  by  Paires,  or  Couples,  and  not  to  be 
Seperated.  i7o6PHiLLiFS(ed.K.ersey),(7««^/^[m Heraldry], 
the  bearing  of  Bars  by  Pairs  or  Couples  in  a  Coat  of  Arms. 
a  1737  STRYPE  Life  Smith  \.  note  (1820)  2  Two  gemells  unde, 
silver,  between  two  griffins  passant.  1864  BOUTELL  Her. 
Hist.  #  Pop.  v.  22  When  Barrulets  are  placed  together  in 
couples,  .each  couple  is  entitled  a  pair  of  Bars  Gemelles. 

1 3.  ? '  A  two-part  harmony'  (Jam.).  Obs.  rare.-*. 
Cf.  gymel  (GIMMAL  5)  and  GEMILLING. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  xlii,  In  modulatioun  hard  I 
play  and  sing.  .Cant  organe,  figuratioun,  and  gemmell. 

4.  A  kind  of  finger-ring  (much  worn  in  the  i6th  c.) 
so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  being  divided  hori- 
zontally into  two  rings.  Now  only  Hist.  Also 
gemel-ring.  Cf.  GIMMAL. 

1571  HULOET,  Gemoll  or  a  gemmow,  stalagninnt,  it  is 
suche  as  the  Egiptians  vse  to  hange  at  their  eares.  Ibid., 
Gemoll,  or  a  lule  rynge  to  weare  on  the  finger,  annellus. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxiu.  i,  The  manner  was  in  old 
time  to  weare  rings  but  upon  one  finger  onely,  but  now 
adayes  . .  every  joint  by  themselves  must  have  some  lesser 


rings  and  gemmals  to  fit  them.  1877  W.  JONES  Finger-ring 
313  The  old  matrimonial  Gemmel,  or  Gemmow,  ring  was  a 
kind  of  double  ring,  curiously  made. 

5.  A  hinge.     Now  only  spec,  in  Comb,  gemel- 
hinge  (see  quot.  1874). 

1536  /«*'•  in  W.  Dodsworth  Hist.  Ace.  Salisbury  (1814)  229 
Three  . .  chests  . .  with  gemmels  of  siluer  and  gilt.  1556 
Yatton  Churchw.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.  i  168  For  thei  locke 
and  the  gemmulls.  .xijd.  16x5-16  W.  BROWNE ,#nV.  Past.  H. 
iii.  82  The  gemels  beaten  so  That  little  strength  could  thrust 
it  [doore]  to  and  fro.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.t  Gemel-hinge 
{Lock$ntithing\  a  hinge  consisting  of  an  eye  or  loop  and  a 
hook. 

Hence  Ge'melled  a.  [-ED^]  (see  quot.). 

1883  MOLLETT  Diet.  Art  $  Archteol.,  Gemelled,  double  ; 
thus  a  gemelled  bay  is  one  divided  into  two  parts ;  gemelled 
arches,  those  which  are  joined  two  and  two. 

t  Gemelli'parous,  a.  Obs.-°    [f.  L.  gemelli-, 

gemellus  twin  (see  GEMEL)  +par~1fre  to  bring  forth 
-h-ous.]  Producing  twins. 

17*7  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.    Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Geme'llous,  «•  Obs.—1  [f,  L.  gemell-us  (see 
prec.)  +  -ous.]  =  GEMINATE  a. 

1697  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  435  A  Tree  Apocynum  from 
the  Canaries,  .whose  gemellous  Pods  stand  opposite. 

Gemensye,  obs.  form  of  GEOMANCY. 

t  Ge'meilt,  a.  Obs.~°  [ad.  L.  gement-em,  pres. 
pple.  Qigemfrc  to  groan.]  Groaning,  lamenting. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 
Gemeny,  obs.  form  of  GEMINI. 
Gemeotre,  gemetry,  obs.  ff.  GEOMETRY. 
tGemew,    gemow.    Obs.     Forms:   4-6  je- 

mew(e,  gemow,  (5  gewmew,  gemoose  //.), 
gymmew,  5-6  gymew(e,  gymow(e,  6  gimew, 
jemowe,  gymmo-w,  gimmon,  6-7  gemew(e, 
gemowe,  gim(m)ew,  (jewmew,  jemmow,  6-8 
gemmow,  7  gexnmey).  [a.  OF.  gemeaus^  pi.  of 
gemel  (see  GEMEL)  twin.  The  Eng.  sing,  is  prob. 
developed  from  the  plural,  though  in  some  uses  it 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  later  fr.foTmgtmeau, 
jumeau  of  the  singular.] 

1.  //.  Twins:  see  GEMEL  i. 

1382  WYCLIF  Song  Sol.  vii.  3  Thi  two  tetus  as  two  3unge 
capretis,  iemews  of  the  she  capret. 

b.  attrib.  or  adj.  Of  a  door :  Double.  Of 
lines :  Parallel.  Cf.  GEMEL  i  b. 

i{y»3  in  Kirkpatrick  Relig.  Ord.  Norwich  (1848)  170 
Within  the  White  Freris,  in  Norwich,  at  the  Jemowe  dore. 
iSS1  RECOBDE  Pathiv.  Knowl.  \.  Defin.,  Paralleles,  or 
Gemowe  lynes  be  suche  lines  as  be  drawen  foorth  still  in 
one  distaunce,  and  are  no  nerer  in  one  place  than  in  an 
other.  1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  613  A  pair  of  Parallels  or 
Gemowe  Lines. 

2.  Her.  in//,  (rarely  sing.}   =  GEMEL  2. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  Bjb,  Collateral!  is  calde  in 
armys  the  sonnys  of  the  bretheren  of  the  right  heyre  beryng 
the  cotarmuris  of  theyr  faderis  with  a  dyfferans  Jemews. 
1572  BOSSEWELL  Artnorie  n.  33  b.  The  fourth  beareth 
Argent,  three  Barres  Gemewes,  Sable.  1610  GUILLIM 
Heraldry  vi.  vii.  (1611)  274  A  crowne  Topaze  or  griffon's 
head  with  wings  displaied  pearle,  gorged  with  a  gemew 
ruby. 

3.  A  double  ring;  =  GEMEL  4.     Also  gemowe- 
ring. 

1497  Will  of  Butside  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  Jemewe  of  golde. 
1553  HULOET,  Gymmow  or  ringe  to  hange  at  ones  care  as 
the  Egyptians  haue,  staioginum,  inauris.  i«;6a  Lane. 
Wills  I.  181  On  gemewe  of  silver  wyre.  1573  Ibid.  II.  262 
My  beste  Jemewe  rynge  of  golde.  1589  GREENE  Mennp/wn 
(Arb.)  58  Twas  a  good  world  . .  when  a  ring  of  a  rush  would 
tie  as  much  loue  together  as  a  gimmon  of  gold.  1601  R.  T. 
5  Goldie  Strm.t  Silver,  golde,  jemmowes  or  Jewells.  1611 
COTGR.,  Annelet)  a  gimmew,  or  little  ring  for  the  finger. 
1711  BAILEY,  Gemwow-Rin&  a  double  Ring  in  Links. 

4.  Any  joint  or  fastening  consisting  of  two  parts 
fitting  into  each  other. 

? a  1400  Morte  Arth,  2894  Joynter  and  gemows  he  jogges 
in  sondyre  !  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  16  A  bagge  of 
grene  silk  with  jemewys  of  green.  1530  PALSGR.  225/1 
Gymewe  of  a  gyrdell,  crochet  dune  troussovere,  1611 
COTGR.,  Membret  des^eron,  the  gimmew  or  ioint  of  a 
Spurre. 

6.  PL  =gimmals,     i^See  GIMMAL  5.) 

1657  W.  MORRICE  Coena  Def.  §  10  Huge  Weig 
upon  Gemmeys. 

6.  A  hinge.     Cf.  GEMEL  5. 

1396  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  123  Et  in  ij  paribus  de 
gemus  [sic]  cum  clav.  emp.  de  Johanne  de  Sutton  pro 
magno  hostio  in  magn.  clocher  iyl.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
194/2  Gymowe  of  a  sperynge  [K.  gymmew,  S.  H.  gymew], 
vert(i)nellat  gemetlit.  1447-8  Durham  MS.  Aim.  Roll, 
j  pare  de  lez  Gemoose.  1510  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  II.  197  A  lokke  with  Gemows  for  another  presse. 
1573-80  BARET  Alv.  G  217  Gimew  or  henge  of  a  dore.  1657 
HOWELL  Londinop.  393  That  the  Stalls  ..  be  flexible,  and 
moveable,  viz.  to  hang  by  Jewmews  or  Garnets,  so  that 
they  may  be  taken  up,  and  let  down. 

Hence  t  Gemew  v.,  in  pa.  pple.  i-jetnewd,  jointed. 

1408  tr.  Vegetius  De  Re  Mil.  iv.  xxiii.  MS.  Roy.  18  A.  xii. 
fol.  1 10  a,  An  Iren  made  as  it  wer  a  peir  tonges  I  lemewd 
[MS. Douce  291  fol.io6b,  I  gymewed]  as  tonges  in  the  myddes. 

t  Gemilling.  Sc.  Obs.  rare~l.  Music.  (Mean- 
ing uncertain  :  cf.  GEMEL  3.) 

c  1450  HENRVSON  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  ^34 
With  baiss  tonis  in  ipotdorica,  With  gemilling  in  yporlenca, 
[Geminal:  see  List  of  Spurious  If/bras.] 
Geminate   (d^e'min^'t),  a.  and  sb.      [ad.   L. 
geminat-uSj  pa.  pple.  of  gemindre  to  double,  f. 
geminus  twin.] 
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GEMINATE. 

A.  adj.  Duplicated,  combined  in  pairs,  twin, 
binate.  Now  only  Nat.  Hist.  Geminate  leaves, 
leaves  springing  in  pairs  from  the  same  node,  one 
leaf  beside  the  other. 

1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  340  We  desire  of  your  Maiestie  to 
.  .continue  the  geminate  disposition  of  your  beneuolences, 
both  generally  to  all  our  subiects,  and  also  priuately  to  this 
our  beloued  seruant.  1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  1099 
Geminate,  doubled.  1872  OLIVER  Elem.  /M.  n.  213  Observe 
the  frequently  geminate  leaves  and  extra-axillary  inflores- 
cence of  the  Order.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  413/1. 

Hence  Qe-minately  adv.,  in  pairs,  doubly. 

In  recent  Diets. 
B.  sb.  A  doubled  consonant. 

1885  COOK  tr.  Sievers'  O.  E.  Gram.  11887)  99  B.. occurs. . 
in  medial  and  final  positions  as  a  geminate. 

Geminate  (dje'iniiM't),  v.     [f.  L.  geminat-, 

ipl.  stem  of  gemindre  (see   prec.).]     trans.  To 

louble.     Also  pass,  of  two  contiguous  teeth  :  To 

be  united. 
a  1637  B.  JONSON  Eng.  Gram.  iii.  (1640)40  W,  Is  but  the  V. 

geminated  in  the  full  sound.     1670  BROOKS  Wks.  (1867)  VI. 

326  Macon.  .is  a  Hebrew  participle  that  signifies  firm,  con- 
stant, and  established ;  and  he  geminates  it,  '  my  heart  is 

firm,  constant,  and   established  .      1721  in  BAILEY.      1881 

COLEMAN  in  Trans.  Odont.  Soc.   XIII.  9  It  appeared  to 

consist  of  the  two  central  incisors  geminated.     1885  COOK  tr. 

Sievers'  O.  E.  Gram.  (1887)  lop  F.  .is.  .a  surd  spirant,  .when 

geminated  in  the  medial  position. 

Hence  Qe  ruinated  ///.  a.,  doubled,  occurring  in 

pairs. 

1802  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  (1803)  VI.  100  They  would  run 
hooting  about,  bawling  and  dancing  with  geminated 
clamours.  1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compemi.  122 
Atypus  . .  Eyes  on  each  side  geminated.  1859  J.  TOMES 
Dental  Surg.  43  Mr.  Brookhouse.  .sent  me  two  examples  of 
geminated  teeth.  1885  COOK  tr.  Sievers'  O.  E.  Gram.  (1887) 
123  The  geminated  consonants  were  often  written  long  after 
the  second  had  ceased  to  be  pronounced. 

Gemination  (djemin^'Jsn).  [ad.  L.  gemina- 
tion-em, n.  of  action  f.  gemmare  to  double.] 

1.  A  doubling,  duplication,  repetition. 

1597  BACON  Coulers  Good  fy  Evill  yiii.  (Arb.)  149  If  the 
euilfbee  in  the  sence  and  in  the  conscience  both,  there  is  a 
gemination  of  it.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xv.  140 
Men.,  admit  a  gemmation  of  principal!  parts,  which  is  not 
naturally  discovered  in  any  animalL  1655  FULLER  Ch. 
Hist.  ix.  §  61  This  was  conceived.. a  necessary  gemination 
of  a  duty  in  that  seditious  age.  1700  Bp.  PATRICK  Comm. 
Deut.  xxxii.  5  There  being  a  gemination  . .  of  a  syllable  in 
the  latter  of  these  two  words.  1895  Century  Mag.  July 
457/1  The  *  gemination '  of  the  canals  [on  Mars]  has  been 
observed  at  Mount  Hamilton. 

b.  Of  teeth:   (See  quot.  1878). 

!859  J-  TOMES  Dental  Surg.  241  A  union  or  gemination  of 
contiguous  teeth.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  562 
Gemination,  or  the  union  of  contiguous  teeth,  due  to  the 
fusion  of  their  pulps. 

t  2.  JRhet.  The  immediate  repetition  of  a  word 
or  phrase,  or  the  using  of  a  pair  of  synonymous 
expressions,  for  the  purpose  of  rhetorical  effect.  Obs. 

1630  FULLER  Pisgah  in.  xii.  345  First  putting  forth  his 
hand,  My  God ;  yea  both  his  bands,  My  God,  my  God, 
claiming  by  that  gemination  a  double  interest  in  Gods 
fatherly  affection.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  90 
In  all  languages  there  are  some  customary  geminations  and 
expressions,  which  . .  are  . .  oftentimes  emphatical.  1666  J. 
SMITH  Old  Age  (1676)  14  Here  are  two  expressions  that  in- 
timate unto  us  the  unavoidable  approach  of  these  decrepit 
yeares,  i.e.  come  and  draw  nigh ',  of  which  gemination, 
signifying  the  same  thing,  I  may  well  say  [etc.]. 

8.  Gram.  a.  The  doubling  of  an  originally  single 
consonant  sound,  b.  The  doubling  of  a  letter  in 
the  orthography  of  a  word. 

1875  RENOUF  Egypt.  Gram.  8  The  gemination  of  the  letters 
is  not  expressed  in  writing.  1877  MARCH  Comp.  Gram. 
Anglo-Saxon  16  Gemination  is  the  doubling  of  a  consonant 
. .  A  real  gemination  can  not  occur  at  the  beginning  or  at  the 
end  of  a  word  . .  nor  is  it  easy  after  a  long  vowel. 

Geminative  (dge-mini'tiv),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
geminat-  (see  GEMINATE  v.)  4  -IVE.]  A.  adj.  Char- 
acterized by  gemination.  B.  sb.  A  geminated  or 
doubled  letter.  In  recent  Diets. 

1885  in  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Assoc.  XVI.  161  The  gemin- 
atives  and  diphthongs  ai,  ay,  ea  [etc.]. 

Gemini  (dje-minai).  Forms :  4  gemyni,  6-7 
geminy,  (5  gemeny,  6  gemyne,  7  gemony,  and 
(with  plural  ending)  geminies,  5-  gemini.  Also 
(sense  3  only)  7  gemony,  9  gemminy,  jeminy, 
jimminy,  jiminy.  [a.  "L.  gemini  (pi.  of  geminus} 
twins ;  also  the  name  of  the  constellation.] 

1.  Astron.  A  constellation,  otherwise '  Castor  and 
Pollux ' ;  also  the  third  sign  of  the  zodiac,  with 
which  this  constellation  was  anciently  identical. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  i.  §  21  Gemyni.    1413  Pilgr.  Smvlc 

(Caxton  1483)  v.  x.  100  The  signe  of  gemini  that  ben  cleped 

twynnes  or  doubles.    1426  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  139  Furious 

ars,  the  ferfulle  red  sterre  . .  Was  two  pocys  passed  of 


the  flowery  geminies,  Are  half  so  bright.  1695  CONGREVI' 
Love  for  L.  11.  iii,  She  . .  was  born  under  Gemini.  1797 
Encycl.  Brit.  II.  521/1  From  the  shifting  of  the  equinoc- 
tial points  . .  those  stars  which  were  in  Aries  are  now  got 
into  Taurus ;  those  of  Taurus  into  Gemini.  1855  TENNYSON 
Maud  in.  vi.  i  When .  .the  starry  Gemini  hang  like  glorious 
crowns  Over  Orion's  grave. 

1 2.  Used  for  :  A  couple,  a  pair  ;  esp.  in  pi.  form, 
a  pair  of  eyes.  Obs. 
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1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  ii.  8  Else  you  had  look'd 
through  the  grate,  like  a  Geminy  of  Baboones.  1633  P. 
FLKTCHER  Purple  Isl.  \.  xxxi,  Or,  shine  upon  me  with  her 
Geminies?  1635  QUAHLES  Eiubl.  II.  iv,  He  that  daily  spies 
Twin  babies  in  his  mistress'  Geminis.  1638  FoRnLatfys 
Trial  \.  ii.  (1639)  C  i  b,  Heres  now  the  Gemini  of  wit.  1700 
CONGREVE  Way  of  World  iv.  ix,  A  gemini  of  Asses  split, 
would  make  just  four  of  you. 

f3.  To  play  the  gemini:  1  alluding  to  the  twin 
gods  (Castor  and  Pollux)  who  could  never  be  both 
in  heaven  or  both  in  Hades  at  the  same  time. 

1622  COCKS  Diary  (1883)  II.  295  God  grant  Tozayemon 
Dono  do  not  play  the  jemeny  witn  us. 
4.  A  mild  form  of  oath  or  exclamation,    vulgar. 
[Perhaps  a  distinct  word.    Cf.  Ger.  gemine,  jemine,  which 
Hildebrand  (in  Grimm's  D.  Wb.)  regards  as  a  corruption  of 
Jesu  domine;  also  Du.  jemenie,  jemie.} 

1664  SCUDAMORE  Homer  a  la  Mode  99  O  Gemony !  neigh- 
bour, what  a  hlisse  is  This,  that  [etc.].  1666-7  DENHAM 
Direct.  Paint,  i.  xx, Henceforth, O  Gemini !  two  Dukes  Com- 
mand. 1681  OTWAY  Soldier's  fort.  n.  i,  Gemini  I  what  wou'd 
become  of  me?  1694  CROWNE  Married  Beau  1 1.  3,  Oh 
Gemini !  what  a  rare  Complement  Has  she  bestowed  upon 
that  ugly  Fellow.  1704  ROWE  Biter  HI.  i,  Oh  gemini  !  I 
wou'dri  t  marry  such  a  strange  sort  of  an  Old  Fellow  for  all 
the  world.  1780  MRS.  COWLEY  Belle's  Strat.  iv.  ii,  Oh 
Gemini  1  beg  the  Petticoat's  pardon.  Just  saw  a  corner  of  it. 
1798  MORTON  Seer.  Worth  Knowing  i.  i,  Oh  gemini  gig  !  how 
my  poor  bones  do  ache  1  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  i, 
Gemini !  what  is  that  now  ?  quoth  Tip  again.  1863  READE 
Hard  Cash  I.iv.  124  O,  jiminy  !  This  polite  ejaculation  was 
drawn  out  by  the  speaker's  sudden  recognition  of  Alfred. 

Hence  Ge'minid*  //.  [see  -ID],  the  meteoric 
bodies  forming  the  'star-shower'  that  has  its 
radiant  point  in  Gemini. 

1876  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  709  The  example  has  been 
followed  in  designating  other  meteor  showers  by  the  con- 
stellations in  which  their  radiant-points  are  situated ;  so 
that  we  have . .  the  Geminids  of  December  12. 

Geminiflorous  (dge:mini|fl6»-r9s),  a.  [f.  L. 
gemini-,  geminus  twin  +  Jlor-,  fids  flower  +  -oos.] 
Having  flowers  in  pairs.  1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

Geminous  (dje-minss).  rare.  [f. 'L.gemin-us.'] 
Double  ;  occurring  in  pairs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  E£.  in.  xv.  141  Christians  .. 
have  baptized  these  geminous  births,  and  double  connas- 
cencies  with  several!  names.  1704  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn., 
Geminous  Arteries',  so  some  call  the  two  small  Arteries 
which  descend  to  the  Joint  of  the  Knee,  between  the  Pro- 
cesses of  the  Thigh-bones.  1860  FOWLER  Diet.  Med., 
Geminate,  Geminous.  In  Nat.  Hist.  Twin ;  in  pairs. 

Gemm,  obs.  Sc.  f.  GAME. 

||  Gemma (d^e-ma\  Pl.gemmee.  [L.:  see  GEM.] 

1 1.  (See  quot.)  Obs.-1 

1691  RAY  Creation  n.  (1701)  305  The  Gemma  or  cicatricula 
of  the  egg  contained  in  the  Female  ovary. 

2.  Sot.  a.  A  leaf-bud  as  distinguished  from  a 
flower-bud. 

1770  C.  MILNE  Bot.  Did.  s.  v.  Gemma,  Mr.  Ray  was  the 
first  who  gave  the  name  of  Gemma  to  the  bud,  which  had 
formerly  been  denominated  germen.  1826  KIRBY  &  Sp. 
Entomol.  (1828)  III.  xxix.  60  A  state  analogous  to  that  of 
the  larva  in  the  insect  beginsin  the  plant  when  it.  .is  evolved 
from  the  gemma.  1872  CARPENTER  A  nim.  Phys.  xv.  552  The 
bodies  of  the  first  class  are  known  as  leaf-buds  or  gemmae 
in  the  Flowering  Plants.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bat.  413/1. 

b.  In  mosses,  liverworts,  etc. :  A  small  cellular 
body  which  becomes  detached  from  the  mother- 
plant  and  originates  a  new  one. 

_  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  325  In  Jungermannia  there 
is  a  third  kind  of  reproductive  matter,  consisting  of  heaped 
clusters  of  little  amorphous  bodies,  growing  from  the  surface 
of  the  leaves,  and  called  gemmae.  1857  HENFREY  Bot.  §  324 
The  Hepaticae  produce  cellular  bulbels  or  gemmae.  1867 
J.  HOGG  Microsc.  n.  i.  308  These  plants  are  produced  by 
spores  and  minute  cellular  nodules  called  gemmae  or  buds. 

3.  Zool.  A  bud-like  growth  upon  animals  of  low 
organization,  which  becomes  detached  and  develops 
into  a  new  individual. 

1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  123  The 
Alcyons.  .are  reproduced.. by  gemmae,  which  are  developed 
around  the  preexistent  polyps.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  viii. 
213  Small  gemmae,  covered  with  cilia,  which  are  free  organ- 
isms during  the  first  period  of  their  existence. 

Gemmaceotm  (d5envi-j3s\  a.  [f.  L.  gemma 
bud  +  -ACEOUS.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
leaf-buds.  1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Gemrnal,  var.  GEMEL. 

Gemman  (dge-msen).  (Also  written  gem'raan.) 
Vulgar  pronuuc.  of  GENTLEMAN  ;  cf.  GENTMAN. 

c  1530  Dr.  Doubble  A  le  197  Did  it  become  a  cobblers  boy 
To  snew  a  gemman  such  a  toy?  1762  Gentl.  Mag.  86 
You're  welcome  Gem'men,  kindly  welcome  Ladies.  1770 
COLMAN  Oxon.  in  Toivn  l.  i,  I  hope  you  left  all  the  gemmln 
well  at  Oxford  1  1795  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Lousiad  iv. 
Wks.  1812  I.  286  Which  is  the  better  gemman,  I  or  you? 
1823  BYRON  Juan  xi.  xix.  note.  If  there  be  any  gemman 
so  ignorant  as  to  require  a  traduction.  1833  MARRYAT  P. 
Simple  (1863)  3  Bill,  you  must  take  this  here  young 
gem'man . .  to  this  here  direction.  1850  KINGSLEY  Alt,  Locke 
v,  Now  I'll  just  tell  you  how  that'll  work,  gemmen. 

t  Ge'mmary,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L,  gem- 
mari-ns  (see  -ABY!),  f.  gemma  GEM.]  A.  adj.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  gems ;  concenied  with  or  skilled  in 
gems.  B.  sb.  An  engraver  of  gems,  a  jeweller. 

1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxxix.  29  The!  graueden  in  it  [the 
plate]  with  gemmary  werk.  Ibid,  xxviii.  11  In  the  grauyng 
of  the  gemmarye  [L.  cxlatura  gemntarii}  thow  shall  graue 
hem.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Kf.  n.  i.  55  The  principle 
and  most  gemmary  affection  is  its  Tralucency.  a  1682  — 


GEMMIPABOUS. 

Tracts  (1684)  4  Gemmarie  Naturalists  reade  diligently  the 
pretious  Stones  in  the  holy  City  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Gemmary :  see  GEMMERY. 

Gemmate  (dse'mc't),  a.  Bot.  and  Zool.  [ad. 
L.  gemmatus,  pa.  pple.  of  gemmdre :  see  next.] 
Furnished  with  buds ;  reproducing  by  buds. 

1846  DANA  Zoopli.  (1848)  352. 

Gemmate  (dse-m^t),  v.  [f.  L.  gemmdt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  gemmdre,  f.  gemma  GEM.]  \  a.  trans.  To 
deck  or  set  with  gems  (obs.).  b.  intr.  To  put  forth 
buds;  to  propagate  itself  by  buds.  Hence  Gem- 
ma'ted///.  a.,  Gemma'ting  vbl.  sb.  or  ppl.  a. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Gemmated,  bedeckt  with  precious  stones. 
1697  EVELYN  Nutnism,  ii.  29  These  Regal  Heads  . .  are 
commonly  dress'd  with  a  Diadem  . .  Others  we  find  Gem- 
mated and  Studded.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  iv.  (1848)  72  The 
gemmating  powers  of  the  apical  polyp. 

Gemmation  (d^em^'-Jsn).  [a.  If. gemmation, 
n.  of  action  f.  L.  gemmdre  :  see  prec.] 

1.  Bot.  a.  The  action  of  budding,  b.  The  manner 
in  which  the  young  leaf  is  enfolded  in  the  bud. 
C.  The  time  when  leaf-buds  are  put  forth,    d.  The 
arrangement  of  buds  on  the  stalk. 

1760  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  HI.  xv.  200  Gemmation  is  the  Con- 
struction of  the  gem  or  Bud.  1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's 
Bot.  xxxi.  485  The  gemmation,  or  various  construction  of  the 
buds.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  413/1  Gemmation,  budding- 
growth  ;  or  the  disposition  of  buds. 

2.  Zool.  The  process  of  reproduction  by  gemmte 
or  buds  ;  the  formation  of  a  new  individual  by  the 
protrusion  and  complete  or  partial  separation  of 
a  part  of  the  parent ;  budding. 

1836-9  TODD  CycL  Altai.  II.  142/1  The  male  has  the 
appearance  of  a  branch . .  sent  off  by  gemmation.  1868  £.  P. 
WRIGHT  Ocean  World  iv.  84  In  the  next  group  the  gemma- 
tion takes  a  spiral  bias,  producing  the  nautilus  shape.  1883 
Chamt.  Jrttl.  142  The  natural  process  of  reproduction  in 
the  sponge  is  effected  by  gemmation  or  budding  off. 

Gemmative  (d^e-mativ),  a.  [f.  L.  gemmat- 
(see  GEMMATE  v.)  +  -IVE.]  Concerned  with  the  pro- 
duction of  offspring  by  gemmation. 

1877  HUXLEY  Altai.  Inv.  Anim.  iii.  151  The  medusoids 
which  result  from  the  gemmative  process  closely  resemble 
the  stock  from  which  they  are  produced. 

Gemm(e,  obs.  form  of  GEM  sb. 

Gemmed  (d3emd),  ///.  a.     [f.  GEM  sb.  and  v. 

+  -ED.] 

1 1.  Covered  with  buds.  Ots.~l 

ci4*a  1'allad.  on  Hush.  iv.  10  With  grades  sadde  ygemmed 
thicke  and  rounds.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xn.  Prof.  101  The 
lowkyt  buttonis  on  the  gemmyt  treis. 

2.  Adorned  with  or  as  with  gems. 

a.  1140  Wohunge  in  Cott.  Horn.  273  fu.  .leddes  ham  wiS  be 
self  to  bi  jimmede  bur.  1813  BYRON  Corsair  II.  xii.  And 
auburn  waves  of  gemm'd  and  braided  hair.  1820  SCOTT 
Abbot  xiii,  The  gemmed  ring  and  jewelled  mitre  had  become 
secular  spoils.  1849  CLOUGH  Dipsychus  n.  v,  O  beautiful, 
o'ervaulted  with  gemmed  blue,  This  spacious  court.  1875 
PROCTOR  Expanse  Heav.  124  A  cloud  of  light  around  the 
gemmed  feet  of  Andromeda  in  the  northern  skies. 

Ocmmel  1,  var.  GEMEL. 

GemmeonS  (dje  Was),  a.  Also  7  gemmeus. 
[f.  L.  gcmme-us  (f.  gemma  GEM)  +  -ous.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling  a  gem. 
Gemmtous  Dragonet :  the  fish  Callionymus  Lyra. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  in.  160  There  are  . .  in  mans  bodie  . . 
of  saltes  . .  vitriolated,  alluminous,  niterous,  and  gemmeus. 
1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723)  191  The 
gemmeous  Matter  it  self.  1765  C.  SMART  Plizdms  in.  xvii. 
(Bohn)  508  And  what  a  blaze  of  gemmeous  dies  Shines  from 
the  plumage  of  your  tail.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1776)  III. 
145  heading,  Gemmeous  Dragonet.  1778  Nat.  Hist,  in 
Ann. Reg.  103/2  The  fistular  bones,  .are  lined  within  with  a 
crust  of  gemmeous  spar.  1882  J.  HARDY  in  Prec.  Ber.  Nat. 
Club  IX.  No.  3.  493  A  specimen  of  the  Gemmeous  Dragonet. 

Gemmery  (dje-meri).  Also  gemmary.  [f. 
GEM  sb.  +  -EBY  ;  in  sense  I  perh.  f.  Lat.  type  *gcm- 
marium :  see  -ABY.] 

1 1.  A  jewel-house.  Obs. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gemmery,  a  Jewel  house,  or  place 
to  keep  Gemms  in,  a  Cabinet.  1721  BAILEY,  Gemmary. 

2.  Gems  as  an  object  of  connoisseurship.  rare. 

1840  POE  Cask  of  A  montillado  Wks.  1864!.  346  I  n  painting 
and  gemmary  Fcrtunato,  like  his  countrymen,  was  a  quack. 

Gemmiferous  (dgemrferes),  a.  [f.  L.  gemmi- 
fer  (f.  gemma  GEM  sb.  +  -fer  bearing)  +  -ous.  Cf. 
F.  gemmifere.] 

1.  Producing  gems. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1721  in  BAILEY.  1854  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Gemmiferous,  Min.,  bearing  gems,  applied  to 
the  gravel  among  which  diamonds  are  found. 

2.  Producing  a  gemma  or  bud ;  producing  off- 
spring by  gemmation. 

1804  CARLISLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  5  A  regular  confirma- 
tion of  which  would  improve  the  knowledge  of  animal 

;eneration  by  shewing  that  it  is  gemmiferous.     1856-8  W. 

>LARK  Van  der  Hoeverfs  Zool.  I.  89  Adhering  by  filiform 
gemmiferous  stolons  of  the  base. 

Hence  •(•  Gemmrferousness. 

1727  BAILEW  vol.  II,  Gemmiferousness,  the  Quality  of  pro- 
ducing Gems  or  Jewels. 

Gemmiparons  (djemi-paras),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
gemmipar-us  (f.  gemmi-,  gemma  bud  +  L.  parcre 
to  bring  forth)  +  -ous.]  a.  Of  organisms:  Pro- 
ducing new  individuals  by  gemmation,  b.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  process  of  gemmation. 


GEMMIPORE. 
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GENDARME. 


1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Dot.,  Gennnipayus,  Gemmiparous. 
Producing  gems  or  buds.  1830  R.  KNOX  Beclard's  A  nat. 
16  There  is  also  an  internal  gemmiparous  or  suboviparous 
generation.  1835  KIRHY  Hub.  .y  Inst.  Anim.  I.  xi.  322  The 
species. .  which  ne  calls  Flanaria  tenlac-ulata. .  is  oviparous 
in  the  spring  and  gemmiparous  in  the  autumn.  1863 
BKKKELEY  Brit.  Masses  iii.  10  The  production  of  the  plant 
from  the  threads  is  rather  gemmiparous  than  embryonic.  1877 
HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  x.  612  The  generative  blastema 
..from  which  the  generative  organs  of  the  gemmiparous 
zooid  have  been  developed. 

Hence  Gemml-parously  adv.  Also  Gemmi- 
pa'rity,  the  attribute  of  being  gemmiparons. 

1859  TODD  Cyd.  Anat.  V.  117/1  An  instance  of  '  internal 
gemmiparity '  rather  than  the  production  of  true  ova.  1867 
H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Biol.  II.  93  The  resulting  segments  are 
so  many  gemmiparously-produced  individuals. 

Gemmipore  (dge'mipo°i).  [ad.  moA.'L.gemmi- 
pora,  nent.  pi.,  f.  L.  gemmi-,  gemma  GEM  it.  +  late 
L.  pones  =  Gr.  rr6pos  passage.]  One  of  the  gemmi- 
pora,  a  genus  of  madreporian  corals. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  iv.  (1848)  47  The  gemmipores  resemble 
these  in  general  form,  and  in  their  fringe  of  short  tentacles, 
but  the  disk  is  not  striated. 

Gemmoid  (dje-moid),  a.  rare-",  [i.  GEMMA 
+  -OID.]  Having  the  nature  or  form  of  a  gemma. 

In  some  recent  Diets. 

Gemmology  (dgerry-lodgi).  [f.  L.  gemm-a 
GEM  sb.  +  -(OOLOGY.]  The  science  of  gems. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  12  The  detached  crystals  of 
siderite  . .  are  properly  topics  of  gemmology,  or  hthology, 
and  not  of  petralogy. 

t  Gemmo'Sity.  06s.— °  [f.  L.  gemmos-us  full 
of  gems  (f.  gemma  GEM  si.)  +  -ITY.]  (See  quots.) 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gemmosity  (gemmositas), 
abundance  of  Precious  stones.  1755  JOHNSON,  Gemmosity, 
the  (juality  of  being  a  jewel.  1775  ASH,  Gemmosity,  the 
quality  of  abounding  in  jewels;  an  exuberance  of  buds. 

Gemmow,  var.  GEMEW. 


Gemmule  (dje-nmd).     [a.  T?.j;emmule,  ad.  L. 

i  bud, 
1.  Bot.  a.  =  PLUMULE. 


gemmula,  dim.  of  gemma  a  bud,  GEM.] 


1844  HOBLYN  Diet.  Med.,  Gemmule,  a  term  used  synony- 
mously with  plumule,  the  growing  point  of  the  embryo  in 
plants.     1861  BENTLEY  Bot,  344  Thus  we  distinguish  three 
parts  in  the  embryo,  corresponding  to  the  root,  stem,  and 
leaves  of  the  perfect  plant ;  namely,  a  radicle,  plumule  or 
gemmule,  and  one  or  more  cotyledons. 

b.  One  of  the  reproductive  cells  of  cryptogams. 

1874  COOKE  Fungi  55  Short  germinating  utricles  shoot 
forth,  which  soon  form  themselves  into  rows  of  gemmules. 

2.  Zool.  A  small  gem  (see  GEM  sb.  5)  or  gemma ; 
spec,  a  ciliated  embryo  of  one  of  the  Ccelenterata  ; 
an  encysted  mass  of  sponge-particles,  from  which 
new  ones  are  produced. 

1845  Zoologist  III.  955  This  cell,  or  germ,  or  gemmule, 
is  the  origin  of  all  existing  animals.     1858  T.  R.  JONES 
Aquar.  Nat.  34  These  yellow  granules  are  the  rudiments  of 
the  eggs,  or  gemmules  of  the  sponge.    1871  DARWIN  Desc. 
Man  I.  viii.  280  According  to  this  hypothesis,  every  unit  or 
cell  of  the  body  throws  off  gemmules  or  undeveloped  atoms. 
1872  CARPENTER  Anim.   Phys.    xv.  562    In  this  state  it 
becomes  clothed  with  cilia  and  is  termed  a  gemmule.     1877 
W.  THOMSON  Voy.  Challenger  I.  iii.  176  Small  examples  of 
the  sponge,  some  of  them  not  much  beyond  the  condition  of 
gemmules. 

fig.  1869  F.  GALTON  Hered.  Genius  365  Young  artisans, 
and  other  floating  gemmules  of  English  population. 

Genimuliferous  (dgemialrfe'res),  a.  [f.  L. 
gemmula  GEMMULE  + -(I)FEKOUS.]  Bearing  gem- 
mules. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  691  Gemmuliferous  branchlets 
much  branched.     1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  49/1  The 
gemmuliferous  urns  are,  however,  deciduous. 

Gemmull,  var.  GEMEL. 

Gemmy  (dje-mi),  a.    [f.  GEM  sb.  +  -yi.] 

1.  Abounding  in,  covered  with,  or  set  with  gems, 
or  something  resembling  gems. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  i.  625  The  cok  confesseth  emynet 
Cupide  When  he  is  gemmy  tayl  bygynnyth  splay,  a  1649 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  12  Night  westward 
did  her  gemmy  world  decline,  And  hide  her  lights  that 


GRAINGER  Tibullus'  Elegies  n.  ii.  16  Not  venal,  you  request 
no  Eastern  Stores,  Where  ruddy  Waters  lave  the  gemmy 
shores.  1832  TENNYSON  Lady  of  Shalott  iii,  The  gemmy 
bridle  glitter'd  free. 

2.  Gem-like ;  brilliant ;  glittering. 

1580  SPENSER  in  Grosart  Spenser's  Wks.  I.  126  She  has 
hairs  half-golden,  half-silvern,  half-gemmy  on  her  . .  head. 
1675  EVELYN  Terra  (1776)  14  Rough  crystals  of  which 
some  were  very  transparent  and  Ge_mmy.  1735  THOMSON 
Liberty  iv.  353  The  flitting  cloud,  against  the  summit  dash'd, 
And,  by  the  sun  illumined,  pouring  bright  A  gemmy  shower. 
1883  Gd.  Words  113  Birds  of  matchless  plumage — green, 
gold,  orange,  and  blue-tipped  wings  shedding  gemmy  light. 

Hence  Ge'mmily  adv.,  so  as  to  resemble  gems; 
Qe  mminess,  the  quality  or  state  of  being  gemmy. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Gemminess.  1893  SYMONDS  In  the  Key  of 
Blue  53  Blots  of  acqua-marina — gemmily  imposed  upon  the 
thick  impasto  of  the  dominant  ochres. 

Gemoll,  obs.  form  of  GEMEL. 

t  Ge'inonies.  Rom.  Antiq.  Obs.  Also  7  sing. 
Gemony.  [ad.  L.  (scalse*}  Gtmonis? ;  of  uncertain 
origin,  the  assumed  connexion  wtiigemfre  to  groan 
having  little  probability,  in  spite  of  the  existence 
of  the  synonymous  form  Gemitorise.]  Steps  on 


the  Aventine  Hill  leading  to  the  Tiber,  to  which 
the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  were  dragged  to 
be  thrown  into  the  river. 

1598  GRRNKWEV  Tacitus' Ann.  in.  ii.  67  They  had  drawne 
Pisoes  images  to  the  Gemonies  ;  and  broken  them  in  peeces, 
if  [etc.].  1603  1!.  JONSON  Sijatms  V.  i.  (1605)  K  2,  Some 
your  seruants ;  who . .  Slip't  downe  the  Gemonies,  and  brake 
their  neckes.  1626  MASSINGEH  Rom.  Acton,  i.  (1629)  B  2  b, 
Noe  day  passes  In  which  some  are  not  fastend  to  the  hooke, 
Or  throwne  downe  from  the  Gemonies.  1656-81  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Gemony  (gemonix  seals},  a  place  in  Rome  where 
condemned  persons  were  cast  down  by  a  pair  of  stairs  head- 
long into  the  River  Tiber. 

11  Misapplied  Jig.  in  the  sense  of  'tortures'. 

1656  R.  FLETCHER  Martians  Epigr.  etc.  174  The  world, 
fame,  honour,  wealth  &  pleasure  then  Are  the  fair  wrack  and 
Gemonies  of  men.  ax683  OI.DHAM  To  Mem.  C.  Mot  went 
xxxiii.  in  Rem.  (1684)  84  Anguish  through  every  Member 
flies  And  all  those  inward  Gemonies  Whereby  frail  Flesh  in 
Torture  dies. 

Gemotte  (gemou't).  Eng.  Hist.  [repr.  OE. 
omit,  f.  ge-  together,  '  com-  *  (see  Y-)  +  m6t  MOOT.] 
A  meeting ;  an  assembly  (in  England  before  the 
Norman  Conquest)  for  judicial  or  legislative  pur- 
poses. See  also  WITENAGEMOT. 

c  xooo  Laws  of  JEthelstan  c.  20  (Schmid)  £if  hwa  xemot 
fprsitte.  1641  BAKER  Chron.  27/1  Their  Gemote  . .  was  a 
little  court  held  monthly  in  every  hundred.  1860  HOOK 
Lives  Abps,  I.  v.  252  When  the  synod  was  concluded  ..  the 
convention  formed  itself  into  a  gemot.  1871  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  130  It  was  probably  in  the 
same  Gemdt  that  William  for  the  first  time  exercised  the 
power  of  bestowing  an  English  bishoprick  on  one  of  his  own 
countrymen. 

Gemow(e :  see  GEMEW. 

II  Gemsbok  (ge-mzb^k).  Also  8-9  gemsbook, 
(8  gemse-bok),  9  gemsbuok,  -boc.  [Du.  gemsbok 
(properly  chamois,  but  in  S.  Africa  misapplied  as 
below),  a.  Ger.  gemsbock,  f.  gemse,  fern.,  chamois 

+  bock  buck.]  The  name  given  in  S.  Africa  to  a 
large  antelope  (Oryx  capensis). 

1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy.  round  World  I.  84  The  Egyptian 
antelope ..  is  here  [at  the  Cape]  cal  led  gems-bock  or  chamois. 
1824  BURCHELL  Trav.  II.  23  A  herd  of  antelopes  of  the  species 
known  among  the  boors  by  the  misapplied  name  of  Gemsbok. 
1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  viii.  221  A  gemsbock 's  horn 
attached  to  a  slender  stick.  1883  J.  MACKENZIE  Day-dawn 
in  Dark  places  48  The  kukama  (gemsbuck  or  oryx)  fleetest 
of  the  antelopes. 

Gemshorn  (ge-mz|hpjn).  [a.  Ger.  gemshorn, 
lit.  chamois  horn  (cf.  prec.).]  An  organ  stop  with 
tapering  metal  pipes,  yielding  a  tone  resembling 
that  of  the  viola  da  gamba. 

1825  DANNELEY  Encycl.  Mus.,  Gemshorn,  an  organ-stop, 
of  the  flute  species.  1852  SEIDEL  Organ  21  In  1515.. an 
organ  in  St.  Mary's, at  Danzic.  .contained,  .hohl-flute,  gems- 
hornj  nasal.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  17  Dec.  332/2  Would  a  har- 
monic flute,  or  gems-horn,  not  be  an  improvement  ?  1876 
HILES  Catech.  Organ  ix.  (1878)  67  Gemshorn,  Goat-horn; 
[an  organ  stop]  of  tin  or  metal,  rjointed  at  the  top.  .The  tone 
is  soft,  and  resembling  a  horn  in  quality. 

Gemster,  obs.  Sc.  f.  GAMESTEK. 

Genistone  (dge-mistonn).  [f.  GEM^.  +  STONE  ; 
in  OE.  gimstdn.]  f  a.  In  OE.  and  ME.  =  GEM  i. 
PtXsojig.  b.  A  stone  capable  of  being  worked  up 
into  a  gem. 

a.  c  1000  ./ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  62  pas  gymstanas  synd  tocwy- 
sede.    CH75  Lamb.  Horn.  135  Ne  sculen  ?e  nawiht  gim- 
stones  leggen  swinen  to  mete.     11x240  Ureisnn  in  Cott. 
Horn.  193  Mid  brihte  jimstones  hore  krune  is  al  biset.   c  1290 
6".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  370/109  And  with  riche  5imstones  al-so. 

Jig.  11175  Cott.  Horn.  217  Heo  is  hefone  liht-.nnd  all 
hiscefte  3imston.  c  1200  Vices  fy  Virtues  95  Dat  faire  scrud 
of  charite  all  besett  mid  gimstanes  of  gode  werkes. 

b.  1883  A.  H.  CHURCH  Prccions  Stones  ii.  9  With  an  in- 
strument so  constructed  the  pleiochroism  of  the  vast  majority 
of  gem-stones  may  be  determined  at  a  glance. 

Gemytre,  obs.  form  of  GEOMETRY. 

-gen  (djen),  suffix,  forming  sbs.  in  mod.  scientific 
use ;  ad.  F.  -gene,  ultimately  repr.  Gr.  -yenys  (f.  yev- 
root  of  yi-yv-ioSat  to  be  born,  become,  yiv-vaeiv  to 
beget,  yev-os  kind,  etc. :  see  KIN)  an  adjective  suffix 
which  has  two  different  uses :  (i)  giving  the  sense 
'  born  in  a  certain  place  or  condition ',  as  in  O'IKO- 
yev'is,  evSoyw/is  born  in  the  house  (respectively  f. 
duos  house  and  ivSov  within) ;  (2)  giving  the  sense 
'  of  a  (specified)  kind ',  as  in  inoytvfy  of  the  same 
kind,  homogeneous,  fTtpoyivr/s  of  another  kind, 
heterogeneous.  The  F.  -gtne  in  scientific  terms 
has  two  distinct  applications  (of  different  origin) 
both  of  which  have  been  adopted  in  Eng. 

1.  Chem.  In  1777-9  Lavoisier  ((Euvres  II.  249) 
proposed  for  the  recently  discovered  element  (till 
then  known  as  '  dephlogisticated  air',  etc.)  the 
alternative  names  principe  acidifiant  and  principe 
oxygine,  which  he  states  to  be  etymologically 
synonymous.  In  G.  de  Morveau  Nomencl.  chimique 
1787  (prepared  in  collaboration  with  Lavoisier  and 
other  chemists)  the  sbs.  oxygene  and  hydrogene 
occur,  and  are  explained  to  mean  'engendrant 
1'acide '  and  '  engendrant  1'eau ' ;  and  in  Lavoisier's 
Traiti  de  Chimie  1 789  the  etymon  of  the  suffix  is 
said  to  be '  Gr.  -yelvo/tai,  j'engendre '.  This  etymo- 
logy accounts  for  Lavoisier's  original  form  oxygine ; 
the  change  of  -fine  into  -gene  must  have  been  due 


to  the  observation  that  -gine  did  not  occur  in  Gr. 
derivatives,  while  -gene,  from  the  same  root,  already 
existed  in  htttrogene,  homogtne  (ad.  Gr.  words  in 
-yfvrj'i  :  see  above)  ;  the  fact  that  the  suffix  -ytvfis 
in  Gr.  words  was  not  capable  of  meaning  '  that 
which  produces'  was  overlooked  or  disregarded. 
The  names  oxygine,  hydrogene  were  soon  adopted 
into  Eng.  with  the  ending  -gene,  afterwards  altered 
to  -gen.  On  the  analogy  of  these  words,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  terms  have  been  added  to 
the  common  (French  and  Eng.)  vocabulary  of 
chemistry,  in  which  the  ending  -gene,  -gen  expresses 
the  sense  '  that  which  produces  '  ;  they  are  usually 
names  of  chemical  substances,  as  nitrogen,  amido- 
gen,  cyanogen,  etc.  ;  rarely  of  classes  of  substances, 
as  halogen,  t  amphigen. 

2.  Bot.  The  botanical  use  of  -gene  was  introduced 
in  1813  by  Decandolle  {Thiorie  de  Botanique  210) 
in  the  words  endogene,  exogine,  adjs.  designating  two 
classes  of  plants  which  respectively  produce  their 
new  tissue  internally  (Gr.  IvSo-v  within)  and  ex- 
ternally (Gr.  i(w  outside).  The  formation  of  the 
words  was  suggested  by  the  older  terms  endorhizt, 
exorhize.  Decandolle  gives  as  the  etymon  of  the 
suffix  '  ffvaw  [sic!],  j'engendre,  je  crois';  app.  his 
-gine  was  not  a  new  adoption  from  Gr.  -yevfa,  but 
a  different  application  of  the  -gene  already  used  in 
chemical  terms,  which  he  vaguely  remembered  to 
be  derived  from  a  Gr.  root  meaning  '  to  produce, 
to  grow  '.  The  adjs.  endogene,  exogine  first  came 
into  Eng.  in  the  adapted  forms  endogenous,  exo- 
genous ;  Lindley  c  1  845  formed  from  these  the  sbs. 
endogen,  exogen  ;  and  he  and  others  added  many 
analogous  terms  denoting  classes  of  plants,  the 
first  element  indicating  the  part  at  which  the  new 
growth  takes  place,  or  some  characteristic  of  their 
mode  of  growth,  as  acrogen,  amphigen,  dictyogen, 
thallogen. 

Gena-,  obs.  form  of  GENEA-. 

Genal  (dsrnal),  a.  Zool.  [f.  L.  gena  cheek  + 
-AL.]  Pertaining  to  the  cheek  or  cheeks. 

1885  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Genappe  (d^enarp).  [f.  Genappe  in  Belgium, 
the  original  place  of  manufacture.]  (See  quot.  1858.) 
Also  Genappe  yarn. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Genappe,  a  worsted  yarn  or 
cord  used  in  the  manufacture  of  braids,  frii.ges(  &c.  ;  its 
smoothness  enabling  it  to  be  well  combined  with  silk.  1888 
Daily  News  16  July  2/7  Small  purchases  are  made  in  a  great 
variety  of  yarns,  including  cords,  genappes,  fustians,  &c. 
1892  HOLDEN  in  Pall  Mall  G.  7  June  7/2,  I  introduced  a 


b.  Comb.,  as  genappe-spinner. 

1897  Daily  News  5  Nov.  11/3  The  worsted  genappe  spin- 
ners are  all  very  busy. 

Genarch.  (dge-naik).  rare.  Anglicized  form 
of  next. 

1879  HEARN  Aryan  Househo.  vi.  145  To  this  original  chief 
or  genarch,  the  nearest  in  blood  was  the  natural  successor. 

t  Gena'rcha.  Obs.  rare.  [Lat.  form  of  Gr. 
y€vdpxis,  f.  7^05  race  +  -ipxv  ruler,  founder,  root 
of  apx""  to  rule,  to  begin  ;  cf.  PATBIAECH.]  The 
founder  of  a  family  or  race. 

1649  Bounds  Pull.  Coed.  (1650)  17  We  all  derive  from  him, 
as  from  a  Genarcha.    1650  B.  Discolliminium  31    It  is 
enough  to  prove  they  were  our  Political  Parents,  which  the 
whole  series  of  our  English  Chronicles  make  good,  from  a 
Genarcha. 

Hence  Geiiarchaship,  headship  of  a  family  or 
people. 

1650  Reply  to  Dr.  Sanderson  3  First  it  provides  not  for 
Peoples  obeying  a  Capitall  family  in  Genarchaship. 

Genatour,  var.  GENETOB  Obs. 

Geneian,  -yan(e,  obs.  forms  of  GENTIAN. 

t  trend  (gend).  Sc.  Obs.  App.  :  Foolish,  simple. 

?  a  1500  Peebles  to  Play  iii,  Scho  was  so  guckit  and  so 
gend,  That  day  ane  byt  scho  eit  nocht.  1508  DUNBAR 
Poems  v.  i  My  Gudame  wes  a  gay  wife,  bot  scho  wes  rycht 
gend.  15.  .  Priests  Peblis  (1603)  C  ij,  For  he  as  fule  began 
guckit  and  gend,  And  ay  the  wyser  man  neirar  the  end. 

Gend,  alleged  var.  GENT. 

1676-1732  COLES,  Gend,  Gent,  Neat. 

[|  Gendarme  (gandaTm,  dgendaum).  Forms  : 
8  gens  d'arm,  9  gendarme  ;  //.  6  gentzdarmes,  7 
gend'arme),  9  gend'armes,  7-9  gens  d'arm;e)s, 
gensdarmes,  gendarmes.  [F.  gendarme,  a 
sing,  formed  from  the  pi.  gens  formes  men  of 
arms  ;  hence  a  fresh  pi.  gendarmes.  Some  con- 
fusion between  these  forms  is  evident  in  English 
writers  ;  in  mod.Fr.  the  spelling  gens  d'armes  is 
restricted  to  the  historic  sense.] 

fl.  (Chiefly  //.)  In  the  older  French  army,  a 
horseman  in  full  armour,  having  several  others 
under  his  command  ;  in  later  times,  a  mounted 
trooper,  esp.  of  the  royal  companies.  Obs.  exc./fist. 

£1550  Disc.  Commm  Weal  En  f.  (1893)  7  Whether  gentz- 
darmes were  necessarye  here  as  in  Fraunce.  1584  HUDSON 
DII  Bartas"  Judith  v.  538  We  come  not  here,  my  Lord, 
said  they,  with  armes,  For  to  resist  the  chok  of  thy  Gens 
d'armes.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  12  Apr.  (1879)  I.  73,  I  took 


GENDABMEBY. 

coach,  to  see  a  general  muster  of  all  the  gens  d'armes  about 
y«  Citty  [Paris].  1670  COTTON  Espernon  n.  vil.  340  The  man 
of  the  house . .  was  one  of  the  Gend'arme  [margin,  Or  Cuiras- 
siers]  of  the  King's  own  Troop.  \6&&Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2375/3 
The  Gendarmes  and  Light  Horse  that  formed  the  Camp  of 
Acheres,  and  were  returning  to  their  Quarters,  are  counter- 
manded. 1755  Mem.  Capt.  P.  Drake  1 1.  i.  4  This  I  would  by 
no  Means  suffer,  assuring  him  that  I  could  bear  Fire  and 
Water  at  least  as  well  as  he,  or  I  was  not  fit  to  be  a  Gens 
d'Arm.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  i.  48  The  Scots  Guard  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  gensdarmes  and  two  hundred.archers. 

2.  A  soldier,  either  mounted  or  on  foot  (F.  gen- 
darme a  cheval,  —  a  pied'),  who  is  employed  in 
police  duties,  esp.  in  France. 

1796  HEL.  M.  WILLIAMS  Lett.  France  (ed.  2)  I.  vii.  88, 
I  proceeded  on  my  journey  haunted  by  the  images  of  gens 
d'armes,  1815  SCOTT  Paul's  Lett.  (1839)  266  The  patroles  of 
the  modern  gens  d'armes,  or  military  police.  1833  MARRYAT 
P.  Simple  (1863)  148  At  this  delightful  town,  we  had  unlimited 
parole,  not  even  a  gendarme  accompanying  us.  1880  OUIDA 
Moths  1 1.  220  A  few  gendarmes  had  been  sent  to  protect  the 
fair  during  the  night. 
b.  fig.  (See  quots.) 

1883  Sat.  Rev.  17  Feb.  208/2  One  of  those  projecting  pieces 
of  rock  which  are  called  gendarmes  ;  apparently  from  their 


_____  'gendarmes'  or  rock-towers  ..  was  inspect 

8.  attrib.  in  gendarme  blue,  a  colour  like  that  of 
a  French  gendarme's  uniform  ;  also  absol. 

1884  Girl's  Own  Paper  Jan.  200/2  That  shade  of  blue 
called  'Gendarme'.  1891  Daily  News  23  Mar.  2/2  One  of 
these  [bodices],  in  gendarme  blue,  has  a  vest  of  cornflower 
blue.  1895  Ibid.  20  Mar,  7/1  A  new  shade,  suggesting 
gendarme  and  cornflower,  but  not  precisely  either. 

Hence  GendaTming  vbl.  sb.  (nonce-wd.),  the  dis- 
charge of  police  duties. 

1890  Sat.  Rev,  13  Sept.  314/1  The  German  gendarmes 
should  do  their  gendarming  with  more  gentleness. 

Gendarmery  (dgenda-imari),  ||  gendarm- 

erie (jandarm'rr).  Also  gens-darmery,  gens 
d'armerie.  [a.  F.  gendarmerie  (f.  gendarme  GEN- 
DARME), first  recorded  in  the  i6th  cent.  The  forms 
v/ithgi'ns  are  not  recognized  in  French  dictionaries.] 

1.  Hist.  A  corps  or  squadron  of  cavalry,  esp.  in 
the  old  French  army,  or  of  certain  forces  raised  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

1551  EDW.  VI  Jrnl.  5  May  in  Lit.  Rem.  (Roxb.)  II.  317 
The 
J< 


...  ..  --.-  ----  .  -  - 

which  this  Country  [France],  .vaunteth.  .to  be  the  best  and 
greatest  Gens  d'armerie  of  any  Realme.  a  1656  USSHER  Ann. 
(1658)  35  Abner,  who  was  formerly  the  chief  of  Sauls  gen- 
dar 


[.  31 1  borne  troops  of  r  rench  and  scotch  gens-darmery. 
1823  LINGARD  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  107  Their  gendarmerie.. was 
broken  by  a  strong  body  of  Spanish  musqueteers.  1860 
FROUDE  Hist.  Enf>.  V.  347  The  economy  which  had  been 
attempted  in  the  household  had  been  more  than  defeated 
by  the  cost  of  the  gendarmerie,  as  the  force  was  called. 
Jig.  a  1670  HACKET^/.  Williams  n.  §  99  (1693)  102  Had 
the  Gensdarmery  of  our  great  Writers  no  other  Enemy  to 
fight  with? 

2.  A  body  of  soldiers,  mounted  or  unmounted, 
employed  as  police,  esp.  in  France. 

1791-6  HEU  M.  WILLIAMS  Lett.  France  IV.  iv.  (Jod.) 
Among  the  troops  of  the  Convention  were  several  of  the 
gendarmerie.  1825  SCOTT  Fain.  Lett.  25  Aug.,  A  very 
strict  police,  which  reminds  me  more  of  the  Gens-d'armerie 
of  France  than  any  other  institution.  1866  Daily  Tel.  5  Feb. 
5/3  That  useful  body,  the  gendarmery,  could  . .  be  retained 
at  the  infantry  barracks.  1894  D.  C.  MURRAY  Making  of 
Novelist  144  Waiting  for  the  formation  of  the  Turkish 
gendarmerie  under  Colonel  Valentine  Baker. 

3.  attrib. ,    as   gendarmery  barracks,   battalion, 
officer,  station. 

1881  Daily  News  14  Nov.  4/6  Our  Correspondent  in  Con- 
stantinople telegraphs  that  it  appears  to  be  decided  to  dis- 
pense with  the  service  of  the  gendarmery  officers.  1893  Ibid. 
16  Nov.  4/5  A  bomb  was  exploded,  .outside  the  gendarmery 
barracks.  1897  Ibid.  14  May  5/4  A  gendarmery  battalion  is 
to  be  formed,  partly  from  Macedonians,  partly  from  Thessaly. 
1897  Ibid.  2  Oct.  2/3  There  is  no  military  post  proper  at 
Haffir,  but  jt  is  one  of  the  gendarmerie  stations. 

Gender  (dje-ndai),  sb.  Also  4  gendre.  [a. 
OF.  gen(d}re  (F.  genre)  =  Sp.  and  Pg.  genera,  It. 
genere,  ad.  L.  gener-  stem  form  of  genus  race,  kind 
=  Gr.  ytvos,  Skr.  jdnas  :—O  Aryan  *genes-,  f.  root 
1(v-  to  produce ;  cf.  KIN.] 

1 1.  Kind,  sort,  class  ;  also,  genus  as  opposed  to 
species.  The  general  gender :  the  common  sort  (of 
people).  Obs. 

.  13-.  E.  E  Allil.  P.  B.  434  Alle  gendrez  so  ioyst  wem 
joyned  wyth-mne.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  i  18  To 
knowe  of  hir  sigmfiaunce  The  gendres.  1398  TREVISA 

i     C    i.      j  vm-  xxlx-  ('«s;  34i  Byshynynge  and 

lyente  ben  dyuers  as  species  and  gendre,  for  euery  shinyng 
is  lyght,  but  not  ayenwarde.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.n.  vii  18 
X  he  great  loue  the  general!  gender  beare  him.  1604  —  Oth. 
1. 111.  326  Supplie  it  with  one  gender  of  Hearbes,  OT  distract 
it  with  many.  1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Power  Part.  App  is,  The 
Governour..is  a  servant  of  the  Ship,  .neither  differs  he  from 
a  mariner  m  gender,  but  in  kind.  1662  R.  MATHEW  Unl. 
Alch.  §  22.  15  Diseases  of  this  gender  are  for  the  most  part 
incurable  17.7  PA,l,f  Qnarll  2i3  To  strike  in  him  that 
Terror  which  the  Gender  of  Death  he  had  fix'd  upon  could 
not.  ,784  R.  BAGE  Barham  Downs  I.  274,  I .  .am  a  man  of 
importance,  a  public  man,  Sir ;  of  the  patriotic  gender 

t  b.   The  nervous  gender :  the  nervous  system 
[  =  F.  ft  genre  nerveux]. 
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1698  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  432  In  other  sorts  of  Distempers 
where  the  nervous  Gender  is  attack'd. 

2.  Gram.  Each  of  the  three  (or  in  some  languages 
two)  grammatical  'kinds',  corresponding  more  or 
less  to  distinctions  of  sex  (and  absence  of  sex)  in 
the  objects  denoted,  into  which  substantives  are 
discriminated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  modifi- 
cation they  require  in  words  syntactically  associated 
with  them  ;  the  property  (in  a  sb.)  of  belonging  to, 
or  (in  other  parts  of  speech)  of  having  the  form 
appropriate  to  concord  with,  a  specified  one  of 
these  kinds.  Also,  the  distinction  of  words  into 
'genders',  as  a  principle  of  grammatical  classi- 
fication. 

In  the  Indo-European  langs.  there  were  originally  three 
genders,  the  masculine  and  feminine,  to  which  respectively 
belonged  the  great  majority  of  nouns  denoting  _male  _and 
female  persons  or  animals ;  and  the  neuter,  including  chiefly 
nouns  denoting  things  without  sex.  But  great  numbers  of 
words  denoting  inanimate  objects  were  of  the  masculine  or 
feminine  gender,  without  even  any  figurative  attribution  of 
sex ;  and  in  some  cases  the  names  of  objects  possessing  sex 
were  of  the  neuter  gender.  In  Semitic,  and  in  the  Romanic 
langs.,  there  are  only  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine. 
In  many  langs.  the  adjectives,  and  in  some  langs.  the  verbs, 
have  inflexions  depending  on  the  gender  of  the  sbs.  to  which 
they  syntactically  refer.  Mod.  English  has  'natural'  as 
opposed  to  '  grammatical '  gender  ;  i.e.  nouns  are  masculine, 
feminine  or  neuter  according  as  the  objects  they  denote  are 
male,  female,  or  of  neither  sex  ;  and  the  gender  of  a  noun 
has  no  other  syntactical  effect  than  that  of  determining  the 
pronoun  that  must  be  used  in  referring  to  it.  For  comment 
epicene  gender,  see  those  words. 

[The  Eng.  use  in  this  sense  follows  the  Lat.  use  of  genus, 
which  in  its  turn  is  a  rendering  of  the  equivalent  Gr.  >eV«. 
The  formulation  of  the  three  grammatical  genders  (TO.  Wnj 
Ttav  OPO/Aarwp,  appepa  Kal  0>pAea  ftal  (TKfiitj)  is  ascribed  by 
Aristotle  Rhet.  ill.  v.  to  Protagoras.] 

1387-8  [see  3].  1509  HAW  ES  Past.  Pleas,  v.  xi,  The  Latyn 
worde  wbyche  that  is  referred  Unto  a  thynge  whych  is  sub- 
tancyall,  For  a  nowne  substantyve  is  wel  averred.  And  wyth 
a  gender  is  declynall.  1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  70 
Those  combersome  differences  of  Cases,  Genders,  Moodes, 
and  Tenses,  which  I  thinke  was  a  peece  of  the  Tower  of 
Babilon's  curse.  1613  BRINSLEY  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  7  What  is 
gender  1  A.  The  difference  of  nouns  according  to  Sex.  .The 
difference,  whereby  a  word  is  noted  to  signifie  the  male,  or 
female,  or  neither ;  that  is,  either  he  or  she,  or  neither  of  them. 
1751  HARRIS  Hermes  i.  iv.  (1786)  61  Gender  . .  descends  to 
every  Individual,  however  diversified.  1783  BLAIR  Led. 
Rhet.  I.  viii.  144  Gender,  being  founded  on  the  distinction 
of  the  two  sexes  ..  can  only  find  place  in  the  names  of 
living  creatures,  which  admit  the  distinction  of  male  and 
female.  1814  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  76  Gender 
is  the  distinction  of  nouns,  with  regard  to  sex.  There  are 
three  genders,  the  masculine,  the  feminine,  and  the  neuter. 
1887  EAHLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  (ed.  4)  §  383  In  the  English 
language  as  now  current,  the  traditional  Gender  of  ancient 
Grammar  is  entirely  extinct. 

b.  By  some  recent  philologists  applied,  in  ex- 
tended sense,  to  the  '  kinds '  into  which  sbs.  are 
discriminated  by  the  syntactical  laws  of  certain 
langs.the  grammar  of  which  takes  no  account  of  sex. 
Thus  the  North  American  Indian  langs.  are  said  to  have 
two  '  genders  ',  animate  and  inanimate.  With  still  greater 
departure  from  the  original  sense,  the  name  '  genders '  has 
been  applied  to  the  many  syntactically  discriminated  classes 
of  sbs.  in  certain  South  African  langs. 
3.  transf.  Sex,  Now  only  jocular. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lave  11.  iii.  (Skeat)  13  No  mo 
genders  been  there  but  masculine,  and  femynyne,  all  the 
remnaunte  been  no  genders  but  of  grace,  in  facultie  of 
grammer.  1:1460  Tou'neley  Myst.  xxx.  161  Primus  demon. 
Has  thou  oght  writen  there  of  the  femynyn  gendere  ?  163* 
MARMION  Holland's  Leaguer  in.  iv,  Here's  a  woman  !  The 
soul  of  Hercules  has  got  into  her.  She  has  a  spirit,  is  more 
masculine  Than  the  first  gender.  1700  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
Let.  to  Mrs.  Wortley  Ixvi.  108  Of  the  fair  sex.. my  only 
consolation  for  being  of  that  gender  has  been  the  assurance 
it  gave  me  of  never  being  married  to  any  one  among  them. 
1896  Daily  News  17  July  6/4  As  to  one's  success  in  the  work 
one  does,  surely  that  is  not  a  question  of  gender  either, 
f  4.  Product,  offspring,  generation.  Obs.  rare. 
1637  BASTWICK  Litany  11.  9  Such  a  gender  of  filth  that 
great  frog  left  behind  him.  1662  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch. 
§  57.  66  This  is  to  shew  how  they  have  been,  and  may  be 
abused,  in  doing  of  which  a  most  accursed  gender  of  hell  is 
born  into  the  World. 

Gender  (d^e-ndaj),  v.  Forms:  4-6  gendre,  5 
gendyr,  6  gendur,  Sc.  gen(n)er,  4-  gender, 
[a.  OF.  gendrer,  genrer,  ad.  L.  generare  to  beget, 
f.  gener-,  genus  race,  breed :  see  GENDER  s&.] 
1.  trans.  Of  parents  (male  or  female,  or  both"  : 
To  beget,  engender,  produce  (offspring),  arch. 

.-.          £•     17      A  rr.'j      n    T»      .          TT      i        »  i    *    i       ° 


geniterunt]  Alien  sonys.  a  1450  Knt.  tie  la  Tour  (18681  66 
And  the  squier  had  not  gendered  on  her  no  childe.  c  1500 
Melusine  xxxvi.  246  He  faught  ayenst  a  knight,  that  was 
gendred  with  a  spyryte  in  a  medowe  nygh  by  Lusynen. 
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fysshe  haue  gendrynge  stones.  1513  DOUGLAS  ALncis  x. 
Prol.  38  Qunilk  souerane  substans  .  .  Nowther  generis, 
generat  is,  nor  doith  proceid.  1577-95  Descr.  Isles  Scotl. 
in  Skene  Celtic  Scotl.  (1880)  III.  App.  431  Mony  fisches 
resortis  and  hantis  thairto  and  generis  within  the  same. 
1658  tr.  Porta's  Nat.  Mag.  !.  xii.  18  An  Hare  .  .  genders 
every  month. 

f  2.  intr.  To  copulate.  Obs. 

1486  Dk.  St.  Allans  E  iv  b,  Then    shall  the  Roobucke 

gendre  with  the  Roo.    c  1510  Gesta  Rom.  Add.  Stor.  xxviii. 

442  Y«  nyghtyngale  vsed  to  sytte  vpon  a  tree,  .where  as  her 

make  .  .  came  and   gendred   with  her.      1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf. 

« 


WILKIE  Epigon.'i.  20'  Paris'  gender  pards7"from  tigers 
tigers  spring.  1850  BLACKIE  Mschylus  I.  24  Fair  Morn  be 
gendered  from  boon  mother  Night ! 

absol.  CIMO  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7333  So 
waxynge  folk.  .In  no  lond  scholde  men  fynde,  Ne  selcoub- 
loker  so  to  gendre,  Ne  haue  so  manye  childre  tendre. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  81  pese  Pigmei  geten 
children  and  gendre)>  [L.  generant]  in  be  fourbe  3ere 
1398  —  liarth.  De  P.  R.  xm.  xxvi.  11495)  459  Though 
tyssne  gendre  and  is  gendred,  yet  no  manere  kynde  of 


,  , 

and  about  the  prime  of  the  spring  they  pigge.  1634  T. 
JOHNSON  Parey's  Chirurg.  n.  (1678)  40  (Elephants)  never 
gender  but  in  private,  out  of  sight. 

3.  trans,  f  a.  To  produce  by  natural  processes, 
generate  (heat,  odours,  etc.).  Obs.  b.  To  give 
rise  to,  bring  about,  produce,  engender  (a  feeling, 
state,  etc.)  arch. 

a.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  iii.  (1495)  861  Hetc 
gendryth  clerenesse  and  bryghtnesse.     1432-50  tr.  Hieden 
(Rolls)  I.    151  The  principaile  ftoode  of  Lydia  is  callede 
Pactolus  gendrenge  [L.  gignens]  gravel  of  golde.    1450-1530 
Myrr,  our  Ladye  303  There  are  gendered  tempastes  of  weder 
and  hayle.     1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  71 
And  when  Evill  substance  shall  putrifie,  Horrible  Odour  !• 
gendred  thereby.    1548  GEST  Let.  to  Cecit'm  H.  G.  Dugdale 
Life  App.  (1840)  147  Every  thing  is  genered  by  y'1  wordes  of 
God  y'  he  ones  spoke,  encrease  &  fill  y>  earth.     1653  H. 
MORE  Antid.  agst.  Atheism  (1662)  n.  ix.  68  For  what  life 
or  phansie  has  the  Earth,  which,  as  they  say,  gendred  at 
first  all  Animals,  some  still  ? 

b.  c  1450  Cm.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  61  Yf  thou  use  oftyn 
tyme  to  swere,  It  may  gendyr  custom  in  the.    1508  DI'NBAK 
Tun  mariit  Wemen  316  Neuer  bot  in  a  gentill  hert  is 
generit  ony  ruth.     1549  Cmift.  Scot.  v.  34  Oure  smal  resis- 
tance generis  grit  hardynes  in  the  aduerse  party  of  our«? 
saul.     1611  BIBLE  2  Tim.  ii.  23  Foolish  and  vnlearned  que^- 
tions  auoid,  knowing  that  they  doe  gender  strifes.     1813 
SCOTT  Rokeby  v.  xxxi,  With  all  the  agony  that  e'er  Was 
gendered  'twixt  suspense  and  fear,  She  watched  the  line  of 
windows  tall.  1856  Jos.  \amaDenionology  III.  vi.  254  They 
are  calculated  to  gender  mental  disquietude  or  slavish  fear. 

f  4.  intr.  To  be  produced,  come  into  being.  Obs. 

i7»»  SF.WEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  II.  vii.  18  Though 
darkness  gather  together  on  a  heap  and  tempests  gender. 

Hence  Ge  ndering-  ///.  a.  Also  f  Oe  nderable 
a.  =  GENEBABLE  ;  Qe'nderer. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7329  So  waxynge 
folk.  .Ne  so  gendryng  [v.r.  genderand],  ne  so  plentyue.  .In 
no  lond  scholde  men  fynde.  1382  WYCLIF  Zech.  xiii.  3  His 
fadir  and  modir,  gendrers  of  hym  [L.  genitores  ejus}.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  DeP.R.  x.  i.  (1495)  371  Thinges  that  ben  cor- 
ruptible and  genderable.  1854  Gendering  [see  GESTATE<X.]. 

f  Ge'ndering,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -iNoi.J 
The  action  of  the  verb  GEKDEK  ;  begetting,  breed- 
ing. Gendering  again  :  regeneration. 

1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  xix.  28  In  regeneracioun,  or  gendrynge 
a;ein..;e  shulen  sitt  on  twelue  setis.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
C.  xiv.  144  Reson  ich  seih  sothliche  suwen  alle  bestes  In 
elynge,  in  drynkyng  in  gendrynge  of  kynde.  c  1449  PECOCK 
Repr.  i.  vii.  34  We  schulden  be  continent  and  mesurable  in 
deedis  of  gendring.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  153/1  A  Genderynge, 
genitttra  (A.  coitus'). 

attrib.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  189  Plinius.  .sei(> 
J>at  som  men  beej>  i-gete  and  i-bore  wi^  gendrynge  stones 
cleuynge  togidres  as  it  were  al  oon.  1880  N.  q  Q.  6th  Ser. 
1.  311/2  It  [a  frog  supposed  to  be  in  a  woman's  stomach] 
al'us  started  croakin'  every  spring  at  generin'  time. 

Genderless(dge-ndaales),  a.  Gram.  [f.  GEN- 
DEB  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Without  distinction  of  gender. 

1887  Advance  (Chicago)  6  Jan.  7  Literarians  are  still  in 
search  of  a  genderless  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular. 
1893  SAYCE  Higher  Critic.  (1894)  0  Purat  was  formed  like 
Ashtoreth  by  the  addition  of  the  Semitic  feminine  suffix  (-/) 
from  the  genderless  Accado-Sumerian  Pura,  . 

Qendral,  obs.  form  of  GENEBAL. 

t  Ge'ndmre.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  gendreure,  (en)- 
gendrure,  med.L.  generatura.]  Engendering,  be- 
getting. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  7347  Mo  childre 
ber  are  of  oure  gendrure  pan  bestes  are  in  oure  pasture.  1388 
WYCLIF  yob  xl.  12  He  [behemoth]  streyneth  his  tail  as  a 
cedre,  the  senewisofhis  stones  of  gendrure  [L.  testicnlontm} 
ben  folded  together. 

Geneagenesis  (dje^adje-nesis).  [f.  Gr. 
ytvta  race,  stock  +  yfvtaii  generation.]  Alterna- 
tion of  generation  (see  ALTEBNATE  2  b). 

So  Ge  neagene-tic  [cf.  GENETIC]  a.,  pertaining  to 
geneagenesis. 

1864  H.  LAWSON  tr.  De  Quatrefages'  Metamorph.  Trans]. 
Pref.  8  In  the  following  pages  the  author  has  .  .  reduced  all 
the  varieties  of  generation  to  one  common  law,  which  he 
has  termed  Genea-genesis.  The  expression  itself,  simply 
meaning  the  development  of  generations,  does  not  involve 
a  theory,  although  it  is  associated  with  one.  Ibid.  xvi.  166, 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  show  how  the  knowledge  of 
geneagenetic  phenomena  was  gradually  arrived  at. 

t  Genea'loger.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  -yevfd\6-fOt 
(L.  genealog-us  :  see  GENEALOGY)  +  -EK1.]  A 
genealogist. 

1630-1  FULLER  Comm.  on  Ruth  i.  i  (1654)  2  One  of  the 
Ends  is,  to  shew  the  Pedigree  of  our  Saviour,  otherwise 
Genealogers  had  been  at  a  loss,  for  four  or  five  Descents  in 
the  deducing  thereof,  a  1727  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amended 
Introd.  (1728)  2  One  of  the  best  Genealogers. 

t  Genealo'gial,  a.  Otis.  rare-1,  [f.  GENEA- 
LOGY +  -AL.]  =  GENEALOGICAL. 

1447  KOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  45  For  more  cler  undur- 
stondynge  Of  this  genealogyal  descencyoun. 


GENEALOGIC. 

GenealOgic  (ds&nt&tyd&k,  d$i-\a.     [ad.  F. 
,    ad.    med.L.    genealogic~uS)    a.   Gr. 
y,  f.  ywta\vy-os :  see  GENEALOGY.]   = 
GENEALOGICAL. 

1765  H.  WALPOLE   l^ertue's  Anted.  Paint.   III.  i.  15  He 

[Hondius]  also  engraved  a  genealogic  chart  of  the  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster.  1788  —  Remin.  ii.  19  Genealogic 
purity  of  blood  is  the  predominant  folly  of  Germany.  1707 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev,  XXIV.  189  The  genealogic, 
and  perhaps  the  medal  lie,  parts  of  the  history  display 
accuracy.  i8zo  BYRON  Mar.  Ftil.  in.  ii.  493  'Tis  mine  to. . 
strike  the  blow,  Which  shall,  .hew  the  highest  genealogic 
trees  Down  to  the  earth.  1833  CARLYLE  Cagliostro  in 
Misc.  Ess.  (1888)  V.  118  To  get  at  those  genealogic 
documents,  he  has  been  obliged  to  invent  some  story.  1879 
HEARN  Aryan  llonseho.  v.  139  The  pure  genealogic  clan 
which  bona  fitfe  springs,  or  believes  that  it  springs,  from 
some  common  ancestor. 

Genealogical  (d^e^nzialp-d^ikal,  d3/--},<z.  [f.as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  That  belongs  to  genealogy,  or  that 
traces  family  descent.  Genealogical  tree  :  a  table 
exhibiting  the  relation  of  ancestors  to  descendants 
under  the  form  of  a  tree  with  spreading  branches ; 
also,  a  table  showing  the  descent  of  animal  species 
from  a  supposed  common  origin. 

1577-87  HOLIHSHED  Chron.  vi.  x.  1. 141  Which  genealogical! 
recapitulation  in  their  nationall  families  and  tribes,  other 
people  also  haue  observed.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of 
God  585  Hee  begat  the  sonne  who  is  enranked  in  this 
genealogical!  rolle.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.^Luke  iii. 
23-38  The  Genealogical  Controversies  I  pass  by.  1813 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  ii,  His  genealogical  tree,  .bore  heathen  fruit 
of  yet  darker  ages.  1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Keg.  XXXIII.  70, 
I  shall  begin  to  trace  backward  the  branches  of  my  own 
genealogical  tree.  1846  GROTE  Greece  I.  xviii.  II.  9  It  bears 
every  mark  of  being  the  primitive  view  originally  presented 
by  the  genealogical  poets.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks. 
Ser.  I.  (1873)  212  There  is  a  kind  of  genealogical  necessity 
in  the  character.. Hamlet  seems  the  natural  result  of  the 
mixture  of  father  and  mother  in  his  temperament. 
Hence  Ge  uealo  glcally  adv. 

1656  J.  HARRINGTON  Oceana  (1658)  146  Solon  having  found 
the  Athenians  neither  Locally  nor  Genealogically,  but  by 
their  different  wayes  of  life  divided  into  four  Tribes., 
instituted  a  new  distribution  of  them.  1858  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  x.  iii.  II.  615  After  whom  a  second  Brother, 
father  of  the  now  Serene  Strelitzes ; — who  also  is  genea- 
logically notable.  1865  MAX  MULLER  Chips  (1880)  F.  i.  21 
Languages  are  now  classified  genealogically,  i.  e.  according 
to  their  real  relationship. 

Genealogist  (dgen^re-ISd^ist,  dgf-)-  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -1ST.]  One  who  traces  the  descent  of  persons, 
or  who  is  interested  in  the  study  of  genealogies. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rem.  125  Likewise  Ralph  Gernon  marry- 
ing the  daughter  of  Cavendish.. left  that  name  to  his  issue, 
as  Th.  Talbot,  a  learned  Genealogist  hath  prooved.  1631 
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the  Bath].  1804  V/.  TENNANT  Ind.  Recreat.  (ed.1>)  f.  120 
A  person  versant  in  their  family  genealogy,  is  employed  by 
the  parents  on  both  sides  . .  the  rank  and  merits  of  each 
family,  are  fully  discussed  by  these  genealogists.  1845 
DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  xviii.  (1879)  430  One  old  man,  who 
appeared  a  perfect  genealogist,  illustrated  the  successive 
possessors  by  bits  of  stick  driven  into  the  ground.  1873 
BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  xlv.  34  The  most  expert  genealogist 
could  not  have  made  a  family-tree  out  of  such  materials. 

Genealogize  (djeni'ise'lodjaiz,  dz/-),  v.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -IZE.J  a.  trans.  To  draw  up  a  genealogy  of. 
b.  intr.  To  trace  the  descent  of  persons  or  families; 
to  make  out  genealogies. 

1601  WARNER  AH.  Eng.  xm.  Ixxvii.  (1612)  318  How  many 
pennes  genealogize  their  Godheads  from  their  bearthes  ?  1611 
AINSWORTH  Annot.  Pentat.,  Num.  i.  18  They  declared  their 
Genealogie,  of  what  Tribe  and  family  every  man  came :  or, 
they  were  Genealogized,  that  is,  were  numbered.  1669 
GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  I.  m.  vi.  68  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha ;  of 
whom  men  are  wont  to  Mythologise  and  Genealogise.  1794 

[".  TAYLOR  Pausanias  I.  341,  I  have  perused.. all  that 
Cinanhon  and  Asius  have  genealogized  in  verse.  1837 
SOUTHEY  Doctor  IV.  44  Leaving,  however,  Sir  William  Gell 
to  genealogize,  if  he  pleases,  as  elaborately  as  he  has 
topographized  [etc.].  1861  F.  HALL  in  Jriil.  Asiat.  Sac. 
Bengali^-]  If  Professor  Lassen  had  read,  in  Hiouen-Thsang, 
less  than  two  pages  after  that  in  which  Buddhagupta  is 
genealogized,  he  would  have  seen  reason  [etc.]. 

Hence  Genea'logizing'  vbl.  s/i. ;  Genea'logizer. 

1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1778)  II.  178  note.  In 
the  same  rage  of  genealogising,  Alban.. framed  the  Descent 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  Adam.  1775  W.  BUCHANAN  Inq.  Anc. 
Scot.  Surnames  (1820)  28  The  more  modern  method  of 
genealogising.  i«46GROTE  Greece  I.  xi.  I.  279  Two  names. . 
appear  to  be  mere  duplication  . .  placed  there  by  genealo- 
gtsers  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  what  seemed  to  them 
a  chronological  chasm. 

t  Genealogne.  Obs.  rare-1.   =  GENEALOGY  i. 

1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  iv.  xxii.  (1589!  90  Of  whose  Con- 
junction in  the  Crowne,  the  Genalogue  is  thus. 

Genealogy  (djenz'iae-lodji,  dgf-).  Forms:  3 
genialogi,  geueologi,  -elogi,  4  -ologi,  (5  geno- 
lagye,  6  -loge,-logy,  St.  genol(l)igie),  4-6  gene- 
logie,  (5  -gy),  6  genalogey,  4-7  genealogie,  (5-6 
-gye),  4-  genealogy,  [a.  OF.  gtne(a\logie  (F. 
gtntalogit),  ad.  late  L.  genealogia,  a.  Gr.  yevea- 
\ayia  tracing  of  descent,  f.  ytv(5\6yos  (whence 
'L.gtneSlogus)  genealogist,  f.  ytvea.  race,  generation 
+  -\oyos  that  treats  of :  see  -LOGY.] 

1.  An  account  of  one's  descent  from  an  ancestor 
or  ancestors,  by  enumeration  of  the  intermediate 
persons :  a  pedigree. 
VOL.  IV. 


\ork  Myst.  xxv.  242  O?  Juda  come  owre  kyng  so  gent     be 

Genolagye  beres  witnesse  on.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi. 
clxxlv.  170  And  for  the  genelogy  of  Charlys  the  Conquerour 

.  .maye  the  cleretyer  appere. .  I  shal  [etc.].  1589  PUTTENHAM 
Eng.  Poesie  t.  xn.  (Arb.)  43  The  Poets  first  commended 
them  [the  gods]  by  their  genealogies  or  pedegrees.  1683  Brit 
Spec.  Pref.  6  King  James,  .whose  genealogy  from  Cadwalla- 
dar  I  have  here  set  down,  a  1750  MIDDLETON  Rejections 
Wks.  1752  II.  24  The  two  different  genealogies  of  our 
Saviour's  family.  1867  PEARSON  Hist.  Eng.  I.  12  The 
early  mention  of  genealogies  in  the  Welsh  laws  is  proof  of 
the  importance  attached  to  noble  birth.  1881  CUSSANS  Her. 
xxi.  (ed.  3)  281  A  copious  record  . .  is  commonly  called  a 
Genealogy;  but  when  the  names  only  are  inserted.,  it  is 
usually  styled  a  Pedigree.  Both  words,  however,  are  fre- 
quently used  in  the  same  signification. 

fig-    '577  tr-  Bultinger's  Decades  (1592)  486  Hee  doth 

..shew  vs  the  genealogie,  that  is,  the  beginning  and 
proceeding  of  sinne.  1793  BEDDOES  Math.  Etiui.  170  They 
have  reversed  the  progress  of  language,  both  in  the  forma- 
tion of  words  and  the  genealogy  of  significations. 

b.  Biol.  The  line  of  development  of  an  animal 
or  plant  from  older  forms. 

1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog.  vi.  284  The  true  Horse 
appears  in  the  Upper  Pliocene,  and  completes  the  genealogy 
of  the  horse. 

t  2.  Lineage,  pedigree,  family  stock.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5602  A  man  was  of  his  genelogi  Fro  him 
bot  to  be  tober  kne.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  29  Was  nevir  juge 
in  bis  June  of  so  jocounde  generation  Nor  of  so  joifull 
genolgie  to  gentrys  enjoyned.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys 
(Roxb.)  29  Me  thynkyth  it  best  for  me  Ageyn  to  returne  in 
to  Italye.  .For  ther  is  the  issu  of  my  genealogy,  a  1533  LD. 
BERNERS  Huon  xiv.  38  With  Amaury  was  is  next  frendes, 
all  issuyd  of  y»  ijenalogey  of  Gannelon.  1549  Compl.  Scot. 
Ep.  2  Illustir  princes,  engendrit  of  magnanime  genoligie,  & 
discendit  of  Royal  progenituris. 

t  3.  Progeny,  offspring.   Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  jEneis  v.  xii.  i3r  Thair  sail  thow  lern  all 
thi  genealogy,  And  what  cetie  is  to  the  destany.  1768 
STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  II.  187  (Supper),  Five  or  six 
sons  and  sons-in-law  and  their  several  wives,  and  a  joyous 
genealogy  out  of  them. 

4.  The  investigation  of  family  pedigrees,  viewed 
as  a  department  of  study  or  knowledge. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  466  Genealogy  and 
chronology  can  scarcely  be  called  sciences. 

Hence  t  Genealogied  pa.  pple.,  traced  back  in 
line  of  descent,  rare— '. 

1611  BROUGHTON  Require  of  Agreem.  Ep.  Ded.  9  lesus, 
Mary,  Ely  are  Luc.  3.  genealogied,  not  loseph. 

Genearch  (dje-n^ajk).  [a.  Gr.  7€v«dpx))s 
founder  of  a  family,  f.  yevta  race  +  -apxns  '•  cf.  GEN- 
ABCHA.]  The  chief  or  head  of  a  family  or  tribe. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1860  in  WORCESTER  ;  and  in  mod. 
Diets. 

Geneat  (gfcf-t,  yen^-t).  Hist.  [repr.OE.genfyt 
=  OS.  genfa  (Du.  genoot),  OHG.  ginfy  (MHG. 
gen£$,  also  gindzp  (MHG.  genStf,  mod.Ger.  ge- 
nosse),  ON.  nautr :— OTeut.  *ga-nauto-z,  f.  *neut- 
(OE.  n(otan  to  enjoy,  use).  The  original  sense  is 
companion,  follower,  esp.  in  war ;  in  OE.  the  word 
was  also  hi  use  as  a  legal  term  =  vassal,  tenant.] 
A  retainer,  vassal ;  one  who  holds  lands  of  a  superior 
either  by  service  or  payment  of  rent. 

[11900  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  897  JESelterS  cynges 
geneat.  c  1050  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  422/20  Inquilinis 
[sic]  geneat.  Ibid.  466/11  Parasitis,  geneatum,  jesobum 
(?  read  gesibum).  ]  x86x  PEARSON  Early  tf  Mid.  Ages  Eng. 
I.  201  The  tenants,  cotsetlas,  geburs,  and  geneats,  were  the 
highest  among  the  semiservile.  187*  E.  W.  ROBERTSON 
Hist.  Ess.  101  The  right  of  the  husoandman  was  a  share 
right,  his  name  was  Geneat  or  sharer  in  the  vill. 
b.  attrib.,  as  geneat-land. 

[c  1000  Laws  of  Eadgar  n.  c.  i.  (Schmid),  jEgSer  ge  of 
begenes  in-lande  ge  of  geneat-lande.)  1893  F.  SEEBOHM  in 
Hist.  Re".  July  458  In  each  manor  there  is  the  same 
division  into  land  in  demesne  and  land  in  villainage,  the 
inland  and  the  geneat  land. 

Genelogi(e,  geneologi,  obs.  ff.  GENEALOGY. 

t  Geneoglosse  :  see  GENIO-. 

Geneper,  genepre,  obs.  forms  of  JUNIPER. 

Gener,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GENDER  v. 

Genera,  pi.  of  GENUS. 

Generable  (dge-nerabl),  a.  See  also  GENDER- 
ABLE,  [ad.  L.  generdbilis  that  may  produce  or  be 
produced,  f.  generdre :  see  GENERATE  v.  and  -ABLE.] 

1.  That  may  be  generated  or  produced  (chiefly  in 
phrase  generable  and  corruptible'}. 

[1398:  see  GENDERABLF-]  r  1450  HENRYSON  Test.  Cres. 
170  fuppiter.  .God  of  the  stamis  in  the  firmament  And  nureis 
to  all  thmgis  generabill.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  iv. 
(Arb.)  25  They  [poets]  were  the  first  obseruers  of  all  natural! 
causes  and  effects  in  the  things  generable  and  corruptible. 
i6»8  JACKSON  Creed  vi.  I.  i.  §  i  If  every  particular  man  or 
body  generable  haue  precedent  causes  of  their  beings,  their 
whole  generations  must  of  necessity  have  some  cause.  1693 
BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  vi.  106  The  forms  ofparticular  worlds 
are  generable  and  corruptible.  x8»  T.  TAYLOR  Apuleius 
262  For  the  generable  and  corruptible  portion  of  the  world 
is  comprehended  indeed  by  the  lunar  sphere. 

t  2.  That  may  generate  or  produce.  Obs.  rare. 

1633  JASP.  FISHER  Fuimus  Troes  ii.  vi.  Diij,  Thou 
Queene  of  Heauen.  .the  source  of  generable  moysture. 

Hence  Oenerabi'lity,  Oe  nerauleness.   rare. 

1708  H.  DODWELL  Nat.  Mortality  Humane  Souls  7  The 
World,  from  the  Generability  and  Corruptibility  of  which 
he  proves  the  Mortality  of  Humane  Souls.  1797  BAILEY 
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vol.  II, Gfnerableittss, capablenessof  being  generated.  1800 
J.  JOHNSTONE  OH  Madness  Pref.  7  The  genealogy  of  the 
[unions,  the  origin  of  ideas,  and  the  generability  of  mind 

Generacio(u)n,  -yon :  obs.  ff.  GENEBATION. 

General  (flje'neral),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  3-6 
geuerale,  4-8  generall(e,  (5  geudral),  3-  gene- 
ral, [a.  OF.  general  (mod.F.  gMral},  ad.  L. 
general-is,  f.  gener-  GENUS,  class,  kind,  race.  The 
word  has  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  European 
langs. :  Pr.,  Sp.  general,  Pg.  general,  geral,  It. 
generate,  Ger.  general,  as  sb.  and  in  composition 
(with  adj.  sense),  altogtttertll,  as  adj.,Du..f«w<za/. 

The  primary  sense  of  the  Latin  adj.  is  thus  '  pertaining  to 
the  (whole)  kind  or  class '.  The  word  is  somewhat  rare  in 
classical  Latin ;  in  the  later  lang.,  when  genus  and  sfecifs 
(after  the  Aristotelian  yeVos  and  tlio?)  had  become  familiar 
as  the  technical  terms  for  classes  respectively  of  greater  and 
less  extension,  generalis  came  to  be  often  used  in  contrast 
to  specialis  ',  the  antithetic  use  of  the  two  words  remains  in 
all  the  European  langs.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Including,  participated  in  by,  involving,  or 
affecting,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  parts  of  a  specified 
whole,  or  the  persons  or  things  to  which  there  is 
an  implied  reference ;  completely  or  approximately 
universal  within  implied  limits  ;  opposed  to  partial 
or  particular.  General  average :  see  AVERAGE 
sb.*  4.  General paralysis :  see  PARALYSIS. 

"340  Ayenl.  14  pe  tuelfte  article  is  to  leue  )>e  general 
anzmge  of  bodye.  1389  E«f.  Gilds  52  Also  ordeynd  it 
was,  be  on  assente  of  be  fraternite,  b1  be  general  day  schulde 
ben  helde  [vppon]  be  feste  of  reliques.  1308  TREVISA 
Earth.  De  P.  R.  xviii.  Ixxxviii.  (1495)  837  Wherto  grete 
multytude  is  of  lyce  in  a  body  it  is  ofte  take  of  generall 
corrupcion.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  295  Thai  made  assaite 
[sic]  then  generalle.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.Abus.  II.  (18821  86 
The  generall  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  1659  B.  HARRIS 
Parivars  Iron  Age  125  He  wanted  but  the  getting  of  one 
General  Battel.  1665  MANLEY  Groins'  Ltmi-C.  Warres&i 
The  Cities  of  the  Netherlands,  made  it  their  general  Re- 
quest. .  that  [etc.].  1707  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1886) 
II.  9  The  Earl  of  Derby  being  elected  Mayor,  the  Ald'men 
and  Councell  signify'd  the  same  to  his  LordPi'  by  a  general 
letter.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  523  r  7  The  time  of  a  general 
peace  is,  in  all  appearance,  drawing  near.  1732  BERKELEY 
Alciphr.  i.  §15  Is  not  the  general  Good  of  Mankind  to  be  re- 
garded as  [etc.]?  1738  SWIFT  Polite  Com.  i.  31  All  the 
World(  knows,  that  Mr.  Spruce  is  a  general  Lover.  1738 
Lwa's Mem.  95  Those  vast  Lands  or  Hills  of  Gravel,  were 
undoubtedly  left  by  the  general  Deluge.  1771  MRS.GRIFFITH 
tr.  Viaud's Shipwreck  47, 1  returned . .  and  was  received  with 
a  general  shout  of  joy.  1786  BURKE  W.  MaslinfsVfks.  1842 
II.  192  A  general  rebellion  and  revolt  for  the  utter  extirpa- 
tion of  the  English  nation.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  III. 
vi.  i.  8  The  remaining  chiefs . .  immediately  broke  into  general 
discord.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  359  A  large 
whale,  harpooned  from  a  boat  belonging  to  the  same  ship, 
became  the  subject  of  a  general  share.  1833  ALISON  Hist. 
Europe  i.  §  64  (1849-50)  I.  108  Fruitless  struggles  of  partial 
freedom  with  general  servitude.  1847  GROTE  Greece  ii.  xlii. 
(1862)  III.  504  He  determined  on  a  general  battle  forth- 
with. 1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  202  The  English 
government,  lately  an  object  of  general  contempt.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  v.  §  i.  212  The  tendency  to  a  general 
use  of  the  national  tongue  told  powerfully  on  literature. 

t  b.  Pertaining  in  common  to  various  persons 
or  things.  Const,  to.  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  43  A  general  mynystre  and 
seruaunt  of  al  be  breberhed.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr. 
Glasse  47  Th'  Earth  is  round,  causing  vs  &  them  not  to 
haue  one  generall  Horizent.  1631  WIDDOWES  Nat.  Philos. 
(ed.  2)  2  Accidents  are.  .generall  to  all  things,  as  motion, 
time,  and  place,  for  these  belong  to  all.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
iv.  144  Our  general  Sire.  Ibid.  492  So  spake  our  general 
Mother. 

c.  With  collect,  or  pi.  sb. :  All,  all  collectively, 
whole.  Obs.  exc.  in  general  body. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  YI,  iv.  iv.  3  All  our  generall  force, 
Might  with  a  sall^'  of  the  very  Towne  Be  buckled  with. 
1605  —  Lear  i.  iv.  65  A  great  abatement  of  kindnesse 
appeares  as  well  in  the  generall  dependants,  as  in  the  Duke 
himselfe.  1606  —  Tr.  $  Cr.  v.  ii.  132  Criticks,  apt  without 
a  theame  For  deprauation,  to  square  the  generall  sex  By 
Cressids  rule.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  xxiv.  230  The  gen'ral  sex 
shall  suffer  in  her  shame.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  8 1. 171 
A  fixed  sum.  .apportioned  by  their  own  magistrates  among 
the  general  body  of  the  burghers. 

2.  Concerned  with,  or  established  for,  the  whole 
of  a  certain  territory  or  organization ;  opposed  to 
focal,  sectional,  etc.  In  early  use  chiefly  of  deli- 
berative bodies,  as  in  general  chapter,  council  (see 
COUNCIL  a).  General  election :  one  in  which  repre- 
sentatives are  elected  by  every  constituency;  op- 
posed to  by-election.  General  ticket  (U.  S.)  :  the 
system  by  which  the  whole  list  of  candidates  for 
the  representation,  e.g.  of  a  state  or  city,  is  voted 
npon  by  the  undivided  body  of  electors  (  =  F. 
scrutin  de  lisle). 

c  1290  Beket  1498  inS.  Eng.  Leg.  1. 149  Greye  Monekes  of 
Cistevs  fram  3ere  to  gere  A  Chapitre  makeden  generate  of 
Abbodes  bat  bere  were ;  For  euerech  Abbod  of  greie 
Monekes  to  bulke  chapitle  cam.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
10172  pis  bissopes  ..  conceil  made  general.  ^1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints,  Barnabas  15  He  callit  paule  . .  &  mad  hyme 
doctor  generale,  to  preche  in  bis  varld  hale.  i$38  STARKEY 
England  I.  iv.  124  Els  we  schold  haue  veray  oft  general 
counsellys.  1670  Act  22  Chas.  11,  c.  14  Preamb.,  A  Generall 
Sessions  of  Sewers  holden  at  Spalding.  1778  A.  HAMILTON 
IVks.  (1886)  VII.  539  Arguments  to  you,  Sir,  need  not  be 
multiplied  to  enforce  the  necessityof  having  a  good  general 
council.  1791  G.  WASHINGTON  Lett,  Writ.  1892  XII.  33 
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i8tt  wTLLiNCTOM  Let.  to  Brisbane  18  Aug.  in  Gurw.  Desf. 

(i8\38)  XI    io,  I  have  to  inform  the  General  court  martial 

t  retcl     i8w  HT.  MARTINEAU  Sac.  A  mer   II.  66  The 

S  fed  P  3)  333  I"  general  hospitals  a  sanitary  officer  is 
fo  be  apVintid3.  187.1  CLODE  Milit  *  Mart  Law  ,,.  33 
•For  the  better  administration  of  Justice',  the  Code 
,666]  established  ..  a  'General  Court-martial'  for  offences 
Punishable  with  life  or  limb.  1888  BRVCE  Amer  Commw. 
T  i  xxv  38s  note,  The  presidential  electors  being  now 
chosen,  in  eac5h  State,  by  '  general  ticket  ',  not  ,n  districts. 
1894  G  FINDLAV  Eng.  Railway  ,3  The  e«cutive  manage- 
mei  of  the  line  is  carried  on  by  a  General  Manager  etc 

b.  (a)  General  Post  Office,\General  Letter  Office-. 
the  office  established  in  London  in  1660  for  th, 
collection  and  dispatch  of  letters  to  all  parts  of  the 

fieoi  :  cff  Pastes  Generall  under  10.]  1660  Act  12  Chas.  II, 
c  ,7  §  i  Whereas  for  the  ..  prevention  of  many  Incon- 
veniences happening  by  private  Posts  severa  llpubhque  Post 


enacted,  .that  there  be  from  henceforth  one  Generall  Letter 
Office  erected  and  established  in  some  convenient  place 


Post-office  in  London  to  Windsor. 


102 

In  general  confession,  general  pardon  (see  the  sbs,)  the 


Letter  umce  in  ijuiiuuii.     »/v«  '    ««-«..  t7J  i^      ;  . 

will  go  to  and  from  the  General  Post-Office  in  London  and 
Tunbridge  every  Day  in  the  Week.  n  *_» 

(*)  C«z<W  Post :  formerly,  the  post  or  mall  that 
was  sent  from  the  General  Post  Office  in  London, 
originally  on  certain  days,  latterly  once  a  day,  to 
all  the  post  offices  in  the  kingdom  (opposed  to  the 
local  'penny'  or  'two-penny'  post);  hence  the 
first  delivery  in  the  morning  is  still  officially  desig- 
nated The  G.  P.  or  General  Post  delivery,  t  Also 
a/trio.,  as  general-post-day,  general  postman  (op- 
posed to  '  penny '  or '  twopenny '  postman),  general 
post-office  (an  office  which  receives  letters  for  the 
'general  post ').  '  General  Post '  is  also  the  name  of 
a  game,  in  which  each  player  is  called  by  the  name 
of  a  place  to  which  letters  are  supposed  to  be  sent. 
"755  Man  No.  13.  5  That  I  may  not  interfere  with  the 
penny-post,  the  general-post,  or  the  news-men,  I  propose  to 
receive  no  parcel  that  does  not  outweigh  a  pound.  1767 
BURKE  Can:  (1844)  I.  130  Have  the  goodness  to  write  me 
a  line  on  general-post  days,  how  you  all  go  on.  1806  R. 
CUMBERLAND  Mem.  (1807)  II.  179  Between  the  arrival  of  the 
general  post  and  its  departure  there  is  an  interval  of  twelve 
hours.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  Like  a  general  postman  s 
coat.  Ibid,  xxxiii,  Sam  not  forgetting  to  drop  his  letter  into 
a  general  post-office  as  they  walked  along.  1839  THACKERAY 
Fatal  Boots  xi,  I  . .  became  a  general  postman  ! 
C.  Mil.  General  orders  (see  quot.  1867). 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  General  orders,  the  orders 
issued  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  1879 
TOURGEE  Foots  Err.  iv.  18  He  has  been  . .  gazetted  for 
gallant  conduct,  and  general  orders  and  reports  have  con- 
tained his  name. 

3.  f  =  CATHOLIC  5  (obs.).    Also,  in  the  modern 
translations  of  the  N.  T.,  used  for  CATHOLIC  4,  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  '  addressed  to  all '. 

1380  Lay  Folks  Caiech.  (Lamb.  MS.)  306  We  schul  trow 
|>at  ber  ys  general  chirche.  1:1394  P.  PI.  Crede  816  In  be 
heije  holly  gost  holly  y  beleue,  and  generall  holy  chirche. 
1611  BIBLE,  The  Generall  Epistle  of  lames. 

4.  Pertaining  to,  shared  by,  or  current   among 
the  majority  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  com- 
munity; prevalent,  widespread,  usual. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  1.  364  Which  sinne  [homicide]  is  nowe 
so  generall.    1:1400  MAUHDEV.  (Roxb.)  Pref.  2  It  es  lang 
tyme  passed  sen  pare  was  any  general  passage  ouer  be  see 
in  to  >e  haly  land.    1535  COVERDALE  Eccl.  vi.  i  There  is  yet 
a  plage  vnder  y°  Sonne,  and  it  is  a  general  thinge  amonge 
men.    1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  907  These  dances 
are  generall  thorow  America.     1623  in  Crt.  ff  Times  jfas.  I 
(1849)  II.  369  It  [the  report]  came  to  town  on  Tuesday  night, 
and  was  general  all  Wednesday.    1750  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  71  f>  9  This  general  forgetfulness  of  the  fragility  of  life. 
1751  MASON  ££/r*W«Introd. Lett,  ii.p.v,  A  Writer  of  Tragedy 
must  certainly  adapt  himself  more  to  the  general  taste.   1794 
PALEY  Evid.  (1825)  II.  377  It  was  a  general  but  erroneous 
opinion  of  those  times.     1811  R.  G.  WALLACE  15  Yrs.  Ind. 
Advt.  5  Arrowsmith's  new  map  is  now  in  such  general  circu- 
lation that  [etc.].     1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  65  A 
proof . .  of  Henry's  confidence  in  the  general  attachment 
of  his  subjects,    1875  FORTNUM  Majolica  iii.  34  The  use 
of  the  white  stanniferous  enamel  did  not  become  general  in 
Italy  until  [etc.].    1883  Manch.  Exam.  15  May  5/3  Lord  R. 
Churchill's  latest  escapade. .is  the  theme  of  general  remark. 
b.  In  a  general  way :  ordinarily,  usually. 
1745  P.  THOMAS  Voy.  S.  Seas  144  Nor  does  this  Distemper, 
in  a  general  Way,  incline  People  to  Indolence,  till  [etc.]. 
5.  Not  specifically  limited  or  determined  in  appli- 
cation ;  relating  or  applicable  to  a  whole  class  of 
objects,  cases,  or  occasions. 


On,  t'Sl  uier  iicuiui  HU  inui«-  iiv,^.«i.  — r-rf  -  .    ,,        : 

III  605/1  Henry  Boynton  [etc.]  our  generalls  and  specialls 
Attornes  and  Deputes,     c  1449  PECOCK  Refr.  iv.  ix    471    j 
'eneraler  fourme.      1581  SIDNEY  Afol. 


IQAI    1HYEKS  f^turt.   J  ft.  "»•  »  J«  "    '  ~ .. 

a  form  the  most  general  and  of  a  char.ct.rth.  mostdirect 
1890  BOWEN  in  Law  Times  Kef  LXIII.  690/1  It  seems  to 
methat  the  judge  really  intended  to  give  the  plaintiff  the 
general  costs  of  the  action. 

b.  Of  a  rule,  law,  principle,  formula,  descrip- 
tion :  Applicable  to  a  variety  of  cases ;   true  or 
purporting  to  be  true  for  all  or  most  of  the  cases 
which  come  under  its  terms.     In  late  use  often  with 
implied  opposition  to  universal  (with  which  in  the 
older  examples  it  is  nearly  synonymous)  :  True  in 
most  instances,  but  not  without  exceptions. 

<:r>9i  CHAUCEH  Astral.  Contents  f  5  The  general  rewles 
of  theorik  in  Astrologie.  1486  Bk.  St.  Alban*  Bj  a.  Bot 
that  other  Kewle  is  gendral  [ed.  1406  generall].  1363  FULKE 
Mttiort  (1640)  2  b,  It  is  a  generall  rule,  that  that  which  is  ; 
once  a  thing,  cannot  by  changing  become  nothing.  1638  !• . 
JUNIUS  Paint,  of  Ancients  224  There  is  another  generall 
rule  for  our  Invention  propounded  by  Tulhe.  1657  R. 
LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  53  Yet  no  rule  so  general  but  hath 
his  acception  [i.e.  exception).  173.  POHF.  Ess.  Man  i.  142 
The  first  Almighty  Cause  Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  gen  rail 
Laws.  1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  x.  xx,  I  guess  you  are 
right  there,  as  a  general  rule.  1891  Law  Times  XCI. 
405/2  They,  .should  have  general  principles  to  guide  them. 

c.  Of  a  word,  name,  etc. :  Applicable  to  each  of 
the  individuals  or  species  forming  a  class  or  genus ; 
in  Logic  =  COMMON  173.     Of  a  concept,  notion  : 
Including  only  those  features  that  are  common  to 
the  individuals  of  a  class,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
points  in  which  they  differ. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logikc  Ciij  b,  The  Predicamentes,  called 
in  Englishe  Generall  wordes.  1581  E.  CAMPION  in  Confer. 
in.  (1584)  Y,  It  must  not  be .  .taken  for  a  special!  substance, 
but  generici,  for  a  generall  being.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und. 
in.  ni.  (1695)  227  How  came  we  by  general  Terms,  or  where 
find  we  those  general  Natures  they  are  supposed  to  stand 
for?  1731  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  VH.  §7  Words  become  general 
byrepresentingan  indefinite  number  of  particular  ideas.  1785 


peans  call  it  by  the  general  name  of  gram.     1811  I.  TAYLOR 
Elem.  Th.  31  An  indistinct  remembrance  formed  by  several 


u,.  18  General  terms  . .  are  applicable  in  the  same  sense 
equally  to  any  one  of  an  indefinite  number  of  objects  which 
resemble  each  other  in  certain  qualities.  1875  FORTNUM 
Majolica  ii.  20  The  general  term.  .Majolica,  has  long  been 
and  is  still  erroneously  applied  to  all  varieties  of  glazed 
earthenware  of  Italian  origin. 

d.  Law.  General  issue,  general  tail  (\  tail  gene- 
ral') (see  quots.). 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  4  b,  Tenant  in  taile  general  is, 
where  landes  or  tenements  been  geeven  to  a  man  and  to  hys 
heires  of  his  body  begotten.  1618  COKE  On  Litt.  26  a,  If 
tenements  be  giuen  . .  to  the  heires  of  the  body  of  the  man; 
In  this  case  the  husband  hath  an  estate  in  generall  taile. 
1768  BLACKSTONE  Contm.  III.  305  These  pleas  are  called  the 
general  issue,  because,  by  importing  an  absolute  and  general 
denial  of  what  is  alleged  in  the  declaration,  they  amount  at 
once  to  an  issue. 

e.  Math.,  Cryst.,  etc.    (See  quots.) 

i8»j  H.  J.  BROOKE  Introd.  Crystalhgr.  258  General 

symbol  PA1",  represents  the  classes  e,f,&g.  If  f  >  i,  the 
symbol  represents  class/,  [etc.].  1858  TODHUNTER  A  Igebra. 
xxxvi.  291  This  expression  is  called  the  general,  term,  be- 
cause by  putting  T,  2,  3  ..  successively  for  r,  it  gives  us  in 
succession  the  2nd,  3rJ,  4th.  .terms. 
6.  Prefixed  to  personal  designations  of  function 
or  employment :  Not  restricted  to  one  department ; 
concerned  with,  or  skilled  in,  all  the  branches  of 
one's  business  or  pursuit :  said,  e.  g.  of  a  scholar, 
an  artist,  t  Also,  in  i6-i7th  c.,  without  any  title 
of  function :  Widely  accomplished  (ebs.).  General 
dealer:  a  merchant  or  shopkeeper  who  deals  in 
many  kinds  of  goods ;  similarly  general  merchant, 
agent,  etc.  General  practitioner  (see  quot.  1885). 
General  servant :  a  maid-of-all-work. 

1551  ASCHAM  Let.  12  July  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden  1843) 
12  Taking  away  such  a  general  and  onely  man  as  Mr. 
Cheeke  is.  1590  GREENE  Mourn.  Garni.  5  Thus  wit  aug- 
mented by  experience,  shall  make  me  a  generall  man  fitte 


GENERAL. 

any  way  to  profile  my  common-wealth.  1601  HOLLAND 
I'liny  II.  547  A  general  man  he  was  like  himselfe  still,  that 
is  to  say.  his  craftsmaster  in  all,  and  as  good  in  one  thing 
as  another.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  I'ltilos.  1.11701)  51/1  lie 
general.  1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphic?  67  Hans  Holbin 
who  in  all . .  Painting  either  in  Oyle,  Distemper,  or  Limning, 
was  so  generall  an  Artist,  as  never  to  follow  any  man,  nor 
any  one  able  to  imitate  him.  IO^DRYDKN  /  'irg.  Life  (1721) 
I.  72  He  became  the  most  general  Scholar  that  Rome  ever 
bred.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  2  r1  3  A  general  Trader  of 
good  Sense,  is  pleasanter  Company  than  a  general  Scholar. 

±.S7.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  21  Nine  females,  .were 
itted  for  anaemia.  Six  were  housemaids  or  general  ser- 
vants. 1885  Syd.  .Soc.  Lex.,  General  practitioner,  a  medical 
practitioner  who  does  not  restrict  himself  to  one  branch  of 
the  profession.  1890  GROSS  Gild  Merch.  I.  129  The  com- 
pany of  merchants  included  both  general  dealers  and  such 
as  traded  in  only  one  kind  of  wares.  1891  General  dealer 
[see  DEALER  3]. 

t  b.  Affable  to  all.  (Associated  with/ra ;  perh. 
a  colloq.  phrase.)  Obs, 

1596  Edw.  Ill,  n.  r*.  16  Bid  her  be  free  and  general  as  the 
sun.  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  i.  i.  C:.(ii,  Are  you  coying 
it,  When  I  command  you  to  be  free,  and  generall  To  all? 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  n.  107/1  She's  geneiall, 
she's  free,  she's  liberall  Of  hand  and  purse,  she's  open 
vnto  all. 

7.  Not  belonging  to,  or  confined  to,  some  limited 
or  special  class ;  miscellaneous. 

1639  tr.  Du  Bosq's  Ccmtpl.  Woman  23  To  make  good 
choice  of  those  they  meane  to  converse  with  more  familiarly, 
and  not  to  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  persons  of  al 
sorts.  1650  W.  ROWE  Let.  to  Cromwell  28  Dec.  in  Nickolls 
St.  Papers  addr.  Cromiv.  (1743)  43,  1  have  had  some  con- 
verse with  him  in  general  Society.  1808  J.  WEBSTER  Nat. 
Phil.  6  The  general  class  of  society  has  become  more  inter- 
ested in  its  pursuit.  1811-34  Good  s  Study  Med.  (ed.  4) 
III.  297  Neither  musk  nor  opium  ..  has  been  found  suc- 
cessful in  general  practice.  1814  SCOTT  St.  Rattan's  vii, 
In  general  society,  they  are  like  commercial  people  in  pres- 
ence of  their  customers.  1851  lllustr.  Calal.  Gl.  Exhib.  254 
Platform  weighing  machine  ..  Railways,  and  for  general 
weighing  in  warehouses.  186.  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  i. 
iv.  f  24  Not  very  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  1863 
KINCSLEY  Water-Bab.  316  Tom  told  him  that  he  knew  no 
general  information.  1877  TYNDALL  in  Daily  Neva  2  Oct. 
2/4  Never  . .  has  this  longing  been  more  liberally  responded 
to,  both  among  men  of  science  and  the  general  public.  1895 
Lam  Times  Kef.  LXX1II.  156/2  The  Kirkmichael  left 
Liverpool  with  a  general  cargo  on  board. 

b.  General  shop,  store  (cf.  general  dealer  in  6) : 
one  in  which  miscellaneous  goods  are  sold.  General 
ship  (see  quot.  1867). 

1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-tk.,  General  ship,  where  per- 
sons unconnected  with  each  other  load  goods  on  board,  in 
contradistinction  toachartered  ship.  1883 SlRW.  B.  BRETT 
in  Lam  Times  Rep.  (1884)  XLIX.  768/2  This  . .  is  a  ship 
taken  up  by  the  charterer  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  two 
or  three  different  sorts  of  cargo,  but  it  is  not  a  general  ship. 
8.  Comprising,  dealing  with,  or  directed  to  the 
main  elements,  features,  purposes,  etc.,  with  neglect 
of  unimportant  details  or  exceptions. 

1563  FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  i  b,  But  first  wee  must  be  oc- 
cupied a  little  in  the  generall  description  of  the  same,  that 
afterward  shall  be  particularly  intreated  of.  1580  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  I.  (1629)  21  Palladius  hauing  gotten  his  general 
knowledge  of  the  party  against  whom,  as  he  had  already  of 
the  party  for  whom  he  was  to  fight,  he  [etc.].  1590  SPEN- 
SER F.  6.  Pref.,  The  generall  end  therefore  of  all  the  booke 
is  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble  person  in  vertuous  and 
gentle  discipline.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  ill.  23  My 
Lord  of  Yorke  commends  the  plot,  and  the  generall  course  of 
the  action.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxvii.  160  The  Law 
regardeth  not  the  particular,  but  the  general  inclination  of 
mankind.  1719  J.  RICHARDSON  Art  Criticism  145  As  in  all 
the  Stages  of  our  Lives  there  is  a  General  Resemblance. 
1798  FERRIAR  Illustr.  Sterne  iv.  119,  I  shall  try  to  give  the 
reader  a  general  idea.  1810  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I. 
5-w  In  its  general  form,  it  [the  squalus  borealis]  very  much 
resembles  the  dog-fish.  1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exkib.  860 
We  should  first  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  number  and 
position  of  the  several  mountain  ranges  of  India.  1860 
TV 


of  my  political  opinions.  1880  GEIKIE  Phys.  Ceof.  v.  349 
Climate  . .  must  follow  the  same  general  distribution  over 
the  earth's  surface. 

b.  Not  entering  into  details ;  indefinite,  vague. 
Opposed  to  precise. 

1601  J.  MANNINGHAM  Diary  (Camden)  >8  Counterfaytmg 
a  letter  as  from  his  lady,  in  generall  termes.  1719  BUTLER 
Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  135  Every  man  hath  a  general  desire 
of  his  own  happiness.  1814  SCOTT  St.  Ronan  s  v,  borne 
general  remarks  on  fishing  and  field-sports.  1884  Manch. 
Exam.  10  May  5/6  The  dispute . .  was  alluded  to  only  in  the 
most  general  and  distant  terms. 

9.  Mil.  Prefixed  to  the  designation  of  an  officer 
to  indicate  superior  rank  and  extended  command. 
General  officer,  one  above  the  rank  of  colonel. 

,576  J.  SANFORD  Card.  Pleas.  164  When  Paulus  Aemilius 
was  generall  Capytayne  in  Greece  for  the  Romans.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  483  Fabricius  . .  forbad  expressly,  that 
any  warriours  and  Generall  captains  should  haue  in  plate 
more  than  one  drinking  boll  or  goblet,  and  a  saltsellar. 
1616  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (i6so>  I.  303  General-Governor 
of  the  Seas  and  Ships  of  the  said  Kingdom.  1681  NEVILE 
Plato  Rediv.  259  Chancellor,  Judges,  General  Officers  of 
an  Army,  and  the  like.  1710  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4650/1  Then 
marched  the  Majors,  Lieutenant-Colonels,  Colonels,  and 
General-Adjutants.  1781  in  Simes  Mil.  Guide  (ed.  3)  4  Ihe 
inactivity  of  the  greatest  part  of  our  General  Officers,  during 
a  peace.  1844  Reg  til.  *  Ord.  A  rmy  53  The  General  Officers 
intrusted  with  the  Command  of  Districts  are  responsible. . 
for  [etc.].  1882  Macm.  Mag.  XLVI.  473  When  the  General 

Field-Marshal,  .was  but  a  captain  in  the  general  staff. 


GENERAL. 

b.  Prefixed  to  the  designation  of  a  civil  or  legal 
functionary,    rare. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  525  They  have  another 
generall  Officer  or  chiefe  Justice.  1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates 
124  The  i6th  Article  of  the  Lease  of  the  General-Farmer  as 
aforesaid. 

10.  Standing  as   the   second  member   in   many 
designations    of    military    officers,    as   adjutant- , 
•\cnptain-,  lieutenant-,  etc.  general',  of  civil  and 
legal  officers,  as  attorney-,  controller-,  governor-, 
master-,  postmaster-,  receiver-,  solicitor-,  etc.  gene- 
ral';  also  in  heir-general ,  States-General,  for  all  of 
which  see  the  respective  words;  hence  sometimes 
attached  playfully  to  ordinary  substantives. 

1591  Proclatn.  in  App.  Rep. Secret  Committee  P.O.  (1844) 
36  Our  Master  of  the  Posies,  or  the  Masters  of  the  Posies 
Generall  of  those  countreys.  1824  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett. 
(1894)  I.  285  The  men  are  deplorable,  which  accounts  for 
Mr.  Chad  being  lover  general  at  Ihe  Hague.  i878MoULTON 
tr.  Winer's  N.  T.  Gram.  in.  liii.  543  The  assumption  that 
*ai  in  the  N.T.,  as  \  in  Hebrew,  was  the  conjunction- 
general. 

11.  absol.  in  various  adverbial  phrases. 

t  a.  As  to  the  general.  Generally.  Obs. 
1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  157  Although  ihe  Sea  do  give 
leave  that  some  few  Fountains  do  break  up.  and  so  water 
some  places  of  the  earth,  yel  she  is  unthankful  as  to  the 
general,  and  leaveth  many  vast  parts,  for  want  of  moisture, 
to  be  altogether  steril  and  barren.  1744  ELIZA  HEYWOOD 
Female  Spect.  (1748)  I.  115  The  maxim  questionless  is  just 
as  to  the  general,  but  [etc.].  1745  Ibid.  (1748)  IV.  no  Now 
these  reflections,  however  just  as  to  the  general,  are  certainly 
the  contrary  as  to  particulars. 

t  b.  For  the  general  (cf.  Sp.  por  lo  general}. 
For  the  most  part.  Obs. 

16x5  SANDYS  Trav.  77  The  other  halfe  lewes  and  Chris- 
tians, and  those  for  the  generall  Grecians.  1645  FULLER 
Good  Tk.  in  Bad  T.  (1841)  28  A  loyal  subject  for  the  general, 
though  he  was  no  favourite  in  these  particulars.  1751  WAR- 
BURTON  Lett*  (1809)  85  Booksellers.. know  mankind,  for  the 
genera!,  better  than  authors.  1766  F.  BLACKBURNE  Confes- 
sional 31  The  Doclors.  .for  the  general,  have  been  so  tame 
in  the  controversy,  that  [etc.]. 

c.  In  general,     f  (a)  In  a  body,  collectively ; 
universally,  without  exception.   Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  1. 163  And  to  the  temple,  in  al  bir 
beste  wyse,  In  general,  ther  wente  many  a  wight.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  III.  i  The  grete  sinne  originall,  Which  every 
man  in  general  Upon  his  birlh  hath  envenimed.  c  1440 


that  ye  haue  shall.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  366  Let 
not  the  confidence  of  your  friendes  in  general,  be  deceived. 
1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.  1.1882)  27  Commons  . .  or  free 
places  of  feeding  for  the  poore  and  others,  euen  all  in 
generall.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr,  iv.  v.  21  "Twere  better 
she  were  kist  in  generall. 

t  (b}  In  all  respects.    Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  822  She  . .  was  . .  goodly  of  hir 
specne  In  general.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  v.  i.  185  Thou  art  a 
grave  and  noble  counsellor,  Most  wise  in  general. 

(c)  Generally;  with  reference  to  the  whole  class 
of  persons  or  things  spoken  of ;  with  respect  to  a 
subject  as  a  whole ;  opposed  to  in  particular,  in 
special. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  170  As  for  to  speke  in  generall. 
c  1491  Chast.  Goddes  Ckyld.  2  As  ferforth  as  I  dare  or 
know  of  temptacyons  I  will  shewe  you  in  specyall  and  in 

feneral.  15*9  MOHR  Dyaioge  i.  Wks.  112/1  Somwhat  wold 
speke  of  Luther,  &  his  secte  ingenerall.  1570  BUCHANAN 
Ane  Admonit.  Wks.  (1892)  22  Bayth  to  30*  1.  [your  lordships] 
in  speciall  and  in  generall  to  ye  haill  communitie.  1662 
STILLINCFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  n.  vii.  §  i  Whether  a  Divine  Law 
in  generall,  or  the  Law  of  Moses  in  pariicular  may  be  abro- 
gated. 1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  62  P  7  Which  . .  is  not  so 
properly  a  Definition  of  Wit,  as  of  good  writing  in  general. 
1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  318  The  Air  in  general  is  mild,  tem- 
perate and  healthful.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI. 
317  Of  Spinous  Fishes  in  General.  z8ia  SiRH.  DAVvCAcm. 
P kilos.  71  The  expansive  power  of  liquids  in  general  is 
greater  than  that  of  solids.  1893  Bookman  June  78/1  The 
appointment,  .gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  English  world 
of  letters  in  general  and  to  Cary  in  particular. 
t  (d)  Without  specific  reference.  Obs. 

1611  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  iii.  i.  ii,  (16^1)  185  If  two  talk 
together,  .or  tell  a  tale  in  generall,  he  thinks  presently  they 
mean  him. 

(e}  For  the  most  part ;  as  a  general  rule  ;  com- 
monly, usually. 

1726  G.  SHELVOCKE  Voy,  (1757)  404  Our  new  visitors, 
who  behaved  themselves  in  general,  very  quietly.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Comttt.  I.  191  It  is  in  general  hereditary, 
or  descendible  to  the  next  heir,  on  the  death  or  demise  of 
the  last  proprietor.  1851  fllustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exkib.  963 
The  curled  maple,  .is  met  with  where  the  common  or  sugar 
maple  grows,  but  in  general  more  on  rocky  ground.  1863 
H.  Cox  Instit.  in.  viii.  703  Not  [required]  to  serve  abroad, 
nor  in  general  to  go  out  of  their  own  counties. 

d.  In  the  general.  Generally ;  in  general 
terms ;  on  a  general  view ;  in  the  main,  without 
considering  details  or  occasional  exceptions;  with- 
out specific  reference  or  application.  Somewhat 
arch. 

i6ao  E.^  BLOUNT  Horx  Subsec.  286  This  course,  in  the 
generall,  is  lo  be  esteemed,  .aprouident  one.  1621  S.  WARD 
Happiness  Tract.  (1627)43  You  haue  said  much  in  the  gene- 
rall of  Doing  :  what  say  you  in  particular  to  this  Nation  ? 
1671  M.  BRUCE  Good  Neivs  in  Evil  Times  (1708)  4  As  long 
as  thou  thinks  [sic]  it  spoken  in  the  General,  or  to  another 
Person,  thou  can  get  no  good  of  it.  1677  HALE  Prim. 
Orig,  Man.  289  This  Opinion  is  in  the  general  true. 
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1748  RICHARDSON Ctarissa(iBu)  VII.  337  Your  observation, 
in  tlie  general,  is,  undoubtedly,  just.  1806  R.  CUMBERLAND 
Mem.  (1807)  II.  203  It  is  only  true  in  some  particular  in- 
stances, not  in  the  general.  1834  J.  H.  NEWMAN  far.  Serin. 
(1837)  I.  xiii.  200  It  is  easy  to  speak  of  human  nature  as  cor- 
rupt in  the  general.  1860—  Lett.  (1891)  II.  105  What  oc- 
curred in  the  event  I  recollect  well  enough  in  the  general. 

B.  sb. 

I.  With  reference  to  things,collective  unities,  etc. 
fl.  The  adj.  used  absol.  (see  also  A.  u):  The 
total,  the  whole,  or  in  weaker  sense,  the  most  part, 
the  majority.   Obs. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr,  fy  Cr.  I.  iii.  342  For  the  successe  (Although 
particular)  shall  giue  a  scantling  Of  good  or  bad,  vnto  the 
General!.  1608  TOISKLL  Serpents  (1658)  795  This  must  be 
understood  of  the  general.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals 
Pref.  A  iij,  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  the  general  will  submit 
to  a  particular,  1771  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  £ar/y  Diary  (1889)  I. 
131  The  general  of  people  at  his  time  of  life  are  confined  by 
infirmities. 

b.  The  people  in  general ;  the  public;  the  mul- 
titude, arch. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  u.  i.  12,  I  know  no  personall  cause,  to 
spume  at  him,  But  for  the  general!.  1602  —  Ham.  u.  ii. 
457  The  Play  I  remember  pleased  not  the  Million,  'twas 
Cauiarie  to  the  Generall.  1679  DRYDEN  Troitus  Ep.  Ded., 
That  which  has  been  done  already  . .  must  be  digested  into 
Rules  and  Method,  before  it  can  be  profitable  to  the 
General.  183*  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1879)  I.  iv.  161  The., 
individual  persons  who  constitute  that  public  or  general  to 
which  my  attention  is  directed.  1880  DISRAELI  Endym. 
Ixxviii,  He  . .  understood  all  about  rolling  stock  and  perma- 
nent ways,  and  sleepers  and  branch  lines,  which  were  then 
cabalistic  terms  to  the  general.  1897 Sat.  Rev.  5  June  623/1 
It  has  lessened  the  respect  with  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  hitherto  been  regarded  by  the  general. 

2.  Something  that  is  general ;  chiefly//,  general 
facts,  notions,  or  principles ;  general  propositions 
or  statements,  generalities ;  general  points  or 
heads  ;  items  of  general  news.  Now  rare  (chiefly 
in  express  antithesis  to  particulars^  etc.). 

1566  T.  STAPLETON  Ret.  Untr.  Jewel  in.  78  The  deceite- 
full  and  wrangler  walketh  in  generalles.  1581  CAMPION  in 
Confer,  n.  (1584)  Hb,  You  must  not  bring  a  particular  to 
ouerthrowe  a  generall.  a  1598  ROLLOCK  Wks.  (Wodrow 
Soc.)  II.  ix.  107  No  man  will  lay  down  fairer  generals  out 
of  the  Word  of  God.  1627  in  Crt.  <$•  Times  Chas.  f  (1848) 
I.  207  He  desired  to  know  his  charge  and  accusers,  but 
obtained  no  more  at  that  time  than  this  general,  that  [etc.]. 
a  1635  SIBBKS  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  3  It  is 
enough  to  give  you  the  generals  of  the  delights  and 
excellencies  of  God's  house.  1642  BRIDGE  Wound,  Consc. 
Cured  i.  13  Then  hee  proceeds  to  propound  three  Generalls. 
1646  A.  HENDERSON  in  Chas.  rs  \Vks.  (1662)  173  Con- 
cerning the  application  of  the  Generalls  of  an  Oath  to  the 
particular  case  now  in  hand.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Reb.  i.  §  ii  Those  Accusations,  .are  commonly  stuffed  with 
many  odious  Generals,  that  the  Proofs  seldom  make  good. 
1671  M.  BRUCE  Good  News  in  Evil  Times  (1708)  57  Now 
there  is  only  one  General  I  shall  here  mark  for  a  Preface,  and 
itisthis.  That  [etc.].  167*  WILKINS  Nat.  Relig.  4  Reason. . 
descendeth  from  generalles  to  specialles,  and  from  them  to 
particulars.  1703  PENN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Sac.  Mem.  IX.  270 
To  whom  I  refer  thee  as  to  generals  and  common  news. 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  VI.  xxii,  120  My 
memory  serves  but  for  a  few  generals ;  and  those  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with.  1775  MONBODDO  Language  (1774)  I.  I.  i. 
5  What  therefore  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  language 
. .  is  the  expression  of  generalsj  or  ideas.  1793  BEDDOES 
Math.  Emd,  43  That  perversion  of  the  human  under- 
standing, which  the  study  of  generals  occasioned.  1794  J. 
HUTTON  P kilos.  Light)  etc.  142  The  moment  that  an  animal 
perceives  in  natural  events  a  general,  that  moment  natural 
philosophy  is  in  his  mind  begun.  1804  W.  TENNANT  Ind. 
Recrcat.  (ed.  2)  II.  183,  I  am  abundantly  sensible. .of 
keeping  too  much  to  generals  in  my  description  of  the 
Hindoo  farming.  1838  9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  III.  iii.  in. 
§  104.  90  It  is  by  means  of  our  knowledge  of  particulars  that 
we  ascend  to  generals.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  viii.  233  Indi- 
vidual truths  are  proved  by  deduction  from  these  generals. 
t  b.  A  general  view  or  description.  Obs. 

16x1  SPEED  Tit.  Gt.  Brit.  Index,  Scotlands  kingdome  in 
one  Generall. 

f  C.  That  which  is  common  to  all.   Obs. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  i.  iii.  180  All  our  abilities,  gifts, 
natures,  shapes,  Seuerals  and  generals  of  grace  exact. 

t  d.  //.  Oxford  University.  To  answer^  do 
generals',  to  take  part  in  the  disputations  which 
corresponded  to  the  examination  now  called  Re- 
sponsions.  Obs. 

1650  WOOD  Life  5  Apr.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  163  He  answered 
Generals  in  the  public  schools,  and  James  Bricknell  op- 
posed him.  1684  WILDING  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  260  For 
doing  Generalls.  .0003  oo.  1841  G.  PEACOCK  Stat.  Cambr. 
74  In  the  university  of  Oxford,  before  . .  1800  . .  the  disputa- 
tiones  in  Parviso  were  called  doing  generals. 

e.  U.  S.  Great ,  sma/l  generals  :  The  general 
charges  furnished  respectively  (a)  by  the  owner  of 
a  fishing  vessel,  e.g.  wood,  water,  knives,  lights, 
salt,  bait,  etc. ;  (f]  by  the  crew,  e.  g.  provisions, 
lines,  hooks,  etc. 

1889  in  Century  Diet. 

f3.  Logic  i  etc.  »  GENUS.  Obs. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  B  vb,  The  chief  general  is  so,  that 
where  as  it  is  in  the  head  of  al  &  aboue  al  it  can  neuer 
become  inferiour  to  be  of  any  kinde  or  sort  in  thinges.  .The 
middle  general,  is  the  same  that  beyng  comprehended 
betwixt  the  chief  general  and  the  lowest  kinde  or  sort  in 
thynges,  maye  be  also  some  kynde  or  fourtne  it  self.  1628 
T.  SPENCER  Logick  131  The  generall  is  either  supreame,  or 
inferior.  The  special!  is  either  middlemost,  or  lowest.  1705 
C.  PURSHALL  Mech.  Macrocosm  82  From  the  various  Com- 
binations . .  of  these  Particles  . .  Result  the  Three  Great 
Generals,  viz.  Animals,  Vegetables,  and  Minerals. 


GENERAL. 

1 4.  Painting.  ?  A  ground  colour.  Obs. 

1466  Mann,  fy  Househ,  E*p.  (Roxb.)  212  My  mastyr  paid 
to  the  clerke  of  Herewyche  for  ij.  li.  generall  to  paynt  wyih 
pavyses,  iij.  s.  1487-8  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886) 
I.  412,  ij  U  de  colore  fuluo  anglice  generall.  1510  Ibid.  II. 
199  Certen  coloures  as  in  whiteled  redled  generall.  1545 
Rates  Custom-ho.  B  iij  b,  Generall  the  C  pounde  xs.  a  1618 
Kates  Merchandizes  Dij,  Druggs  vocat.  ..  Generall  the 
pound  \\d.  1662  Stat.  Ireland  (1765)  II.  400  General  the 
pound  is. 

5.  Mil.  Also  in  French  form  ge"ne"rale,  gene- 
rale.  *  Formerly  a  beat  of  the  drum  for  the  assembly 
of  all  the  troops  preparatory  to  a  march,  battle,  or 
action'  (Voyle). 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  A  General . .  a  Beat  of  Drum 
so  call'd  [etc.].  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4452/3  The  French. . 
did  not  beat  their  General  'till  three  a  Clock  in  the  After- 
noon. 1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  VH.  xv,  But  hark,  the 
general  beats.  1794  COLERIDGE  Robespierre  m,  The  dreadful 
generate  Thunders  through  Paris.  1803  WELLINGTON  Let. 
to  Mary.  Welksley  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  II.  394  note,  The 
generate  was  beat  at  half-past  four,  the  assembly  at  half-past 
five,  and  we  marched  immediately  after.  1843  Whistle 
Binkie  (Scot.  Songs)  (1890)  II.  86  The  drum  has  beat  the 
General,  a  1845  T.  O.  DAVIS  Battle-Eve  of  Brigade  16  The 
generates  beating  on  many  a  drum. 

II.  As  the  designation  of  a  person. 

6.  EccL  The  chief  of  a  religious  order. 

More  fully  superior-general  (q.v.) ;  in  early  med.Lat.  use 
we  find  abbas  generalis,  magister  generalis^  but  the  ellip- 
tical use  of  the  adj.  had  already  in  the  izth  c.  given  rise  to 
generalis  as  a  sb. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  1 16  b,  The  master 
of  the  whole  order  [of  Fryers  minors],  whom  they  call 
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preachers.  1601  Imp.  Consid.  Sec.  Priests  (1675)  70  It 
would  seem  a  very  strange  matter  to  the  Provincial  or 
General  of  that  Society.  1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2263/1  The 
6th  Instant  the  Jesuits  chose  for  the  General  of  their  Order, 
Father  Thyrso  Gonzales  a  Spaniard,  a  1843  SOUTHEY  Cotnm.- 
pl.  Bk.  Ser.  n.  (1849)  42  The  blessed  Jordan,  .who  was  the 
second  general  of  the  Dominicans  [etc.].  1869-70  H. 
VAUGHAN  Year  Prefar.  Vatican  Council  iii.  17  After  the 
Bishops  came  the  mitred  Abbots,  .with  the  Generals  of  the 
Religious  Orders. 

7.  Mil.  A  general  officer  (see  A  9) ;  originally, 
the  commander  of  the  whole  army,  subsequently 
applied  also  to  commanders  of  divisions.  In  mod. 
use,  designating  an  officer  as  holding  definite  mili- 
tary rank,  in  which  application  it  is  also  used  as 
a  title  prefixed  to  the  name  (often  written  Gen.}. 

In  the  British  army  the  word  officially  denotes  an  officer 
holding  the  rank  next  below  that  of  field -marshal.  In 
popular  and  untechnical  use,  it  is  extended  to  those  of  the 
two  next  lower  grades  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  and  MAJOR- 
GENERAL;  in  these  titles,  and  perh.  in  BRiGApiER-^«^ra/, 
the  second  element  of  the  compound  is  historically  not  the 
sb,  but  the  adj. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele  GL  (Arb.)  64  Pericles  was.. victor 
..in  nine  great  foughten  fields,  Wherof  he  was  the  general 
in  charge.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI>  v.  ii.  7  Successe  ynto 
our  valiant  Generall.  1601  —  AlFs  Well  HI.  iii.  i  The 
General  of  our  horse  thou  art.  1646  BUCK  Rich.  ///,  u.  60 
To.. give  the  Earle,  being  Generall  of  his  Forces,  the 
Signall  of  a  Combate.  1705  ADDISON  Campaign  296  The 
War's  old  Art  each  private  Soldier  knows,  And  with  a 
Gen'rals  Love  of  Conquest  glows.  1781  in  Simes  Mil. 
Guide  (ed.  3)  5  Many  of  our  Generals.. are  either  dead,  too 
old,  or  too  infirm,  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  war.  1824  W. 
IRVING  T.  Traveller  I.  206,  I  was  like  a  genera]  looking 
down  upon  a  place  he  expects  to  conquer.  1825  J.  NEAL 
Bro.  Jonathan  III.  128  They  spurred  along.. and  led  off 
their  general  in  chief  by  main  force  from  the  field.  1886 
SEELEY  Napoleon  f,  vi.  228  It  [Waterloo]  was  perhaps  on 
both  sides  rather  a  soldiers'  than  a  general's  battle. 

appositive.  1735  THOMSON  Liberty  iv.  699  Prevail'd  the 
General-King,  and  Chieftain -Thanes. 

transf.  and  fig.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jul.  v.  iii.  219  Then 
will  I  be  general  of  your  woes,  And  lead  you  even  to  death. 
c  1600  —  Sonn.  cliy,  So  the  Generall  of  hot  desire,  Was 
sleeping  by  a  Virgin  hand  disarm'd.  1613  PURCHAS  Pil- 
grimage I.  vn.  iii.  560  The  worthiest  Generall  ..  against 
Errour  that  ever  we  have  had.  1893  FORBES-MITCHELL 
Remin.  Gt.  Mutiny  223  The  provost- marshal's  cat  is  the 
only  general  to  restore  order  in  times  like  those.  1897  Pall 
MallG.  IQ  May  2/1  The  fighting  men  in  genuine  strenuous 
party  warfare  are  somebodies,  and  their  generals  understand 
and  never  fail  to  remember  it. 

b.  With  reference  to  the  degree  of  skill  in  the 
command  of  an  army;  a  tactician,  strategist. 

c  16x5  FLETCHER  Mad  Lover  \.  i.  A  man  indeed  :  a  Generall 
General!,  A  spule  conceived  a  soldier.  1707  ADDISON  Pres. 
St.  War  23  The  Generals  on  the  Enemy's  side . .  in  the  Eyes 
of  their  own  Nation,  .are  inferior  to  several  that  have  for- 
merly commanded  the  French  armies.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem. 
Cavalier  (1840)  271  He  was  a  complete  general.  1781  in 
Simes  Mil.  Guide  (ed.  3)  5  It  is  experience  that  makes  the 
General.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  VH.  v.  (1864)  456  Cortez 
was  certainly  a  great  general.  1865  KiNGSLEY/iVrfw.xvui, 
He  began  praising  his  skill  as  a  general. 

f  8.  Naut.  =  ADMIRAL,  hfe®  general  of  the  sea, 
at  (the)  sea.  Obs. 

1589  Drake's  W.  Ind.  Voy.  5  The  Generall  commaunded 
all  the  Pinnaces  with  the  ship  boates  to  be  manned.  1598 
tr.  Linschoten  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  15  A  great  navy  of  ships 
was  prepared  in  Lisbon,  whose  General  was  the  Marquis  of 
Santa  Cruz.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  25  Diego  de 
Sosa  was  made  generatl  at  the  sea.  1653  H.  G>GAN  tr. 
Pinto' s  Trav.  ii.  3  A  Fleet  of  five  Ships,  whereof  there  was 
no  General.  1660  CHAS.  11  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  xvi. 
§  201  To  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  General  Monk,  and 
General  Mountague,  Generals  at  Sea,  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Fleet.  170*  Lond.  Gas.  No.  3829/2  The  Count  de 
Tholouse,  Great  Admiral  of  France,  is  made  General  of 
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GENERAL. 

all  the  Naval  Forces  of  Spain.  1717  tr.  Frezier's  Voy.  S. 
Sea  198  The  General  of  the  Sea,  or  Admiral. 

9.  colloq.  A  general  servant,  a  maid-of-all-work. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  10  May  6/1  Poor  little  generals,  fighting 
the  daily  fight  against  dirt  and  dust.  1889  At/Ktt&um 
2  Nov.  593/z  Xiza  is  a  true  London  '  general ',  not  a  Cornish 
lass,  as  her  disloyalty  to  her  young  mistress  shows. 

General  (d^e-neral),  v.  rare.  (Cf.  out-general.) 
[f.  the  sb.]  trans.  To  act  as  a  general  to. 

1849  C.  BHONTE  Skirley  iii,  Crime  and  the  lost  archangel 
generallcd  the  ranks  of  Pharaoh.  1889  Pall  Mall  G. 
i  Mar.  6/2  Mrs.  Bancroft  has  not  only  arranged  nearly 
every  group,  but  she  has  literally  generalled  the  whole  into 
completeness. 

Generalate  (dje-nerale't).  Also  7  general(l)- 
at.  [f.  GENERAL  sb.  +  -ATE.  Cf.  V.generalat] 

1.  The  office  of  a  general  (ecclesiastical  or  military) ; 
the  period  during  which  a  man  holds  this  office. 

1644  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  <$•  Jrnls.  (1841)  II.  260  The  House 
of  Lords  have  passed  the  ordinance  for  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's 
generallat.  1659  B.  HARRIS  Parivafs  Iron  Age  124  Tilly 
takes  the  Generalate,  against  his  will.  1858  FABER  Xavier 
410  With  the  intention,  .of  resigning  the  generalate  into  his 
hands. 

2.  A  district  under  the  control  or  supervision  of 
a  general.    Cf.  GENERALSHIP  4. 

1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  295/1  By  the  close  of  the  i7th 
century  there  were  three  frontier  '  generalates ' — Carlstadt, 
Warasdin,  and  Petrinia. 

Generalcy  (dge-neralsi).     [f.  as  prec.  •*•  -CY.] 

a.  Generals  collectively,    b.   =  GENERALATE  i. 
1864  CABLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  7  A  patent  of  Generalcy. 

1865  Ibid,  xvin.  vii.  (18731  VII.  207  The  high  Generalcy  . . 
mount  in  the  highest  haste.  1868  Morn.  Star  lo  Mar., 
The  rebuff  Mr.  Johnson  received  from  General  George  H. 
Thomas  when  he  offered  him  a  brevet-generalcy. 

Generate :  see  GENERAL  B.  5  sb. 
Ge'neraless,  rare.    [f.  GENERAL  sb.  +  -ESS.] 

1.  A  female  general. 

1837^  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vll.  v,  He  hastily  nominates  or 
sanctions  generalesses.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  June  140/1 
She  forgot  the.  .Amazons,  and  generalesses. 

2.  The  wife  of  a  general,   rare  (chiefly  jocular], 
1646  CROMWELL  Let.  25  Oct.,  in  Carlyle  (1857)  I.  212  My 

service  and  dear  affections  to  the  General  and  Gcneraless. 
1888  Univ.  Rev.Qa.  220  The  Generaless  had  not  long  been 
dead  when  Bazaine.  .married  a  great  Mexican  heiress. 

General!,  obs.  form  of  GENERALLY. 

II  Generalia  (dgenere'-lia),  sb.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi. 
ofgauriHt  GENERAL  a.]  General  principles. 

183*  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1879)  II.  xliy.  784  Many  or  most 
of  the  generalia  which  are  contained  in  the  Law  of  Things 
are  just  as  applicable  to  the  status  of  governors  as  to  any  of 
those  of  the  governed.  1843  MILL  Logic  II.  vi.  xi.  §  5.  620 
A  set  of  intermediate  scientific  truths.,  destined  to  serve  as 
the  generalia  or  first  principles  of  the  various  arts. 

G&nerali'fic,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  GENERAL  a. 
+  -(I)PIO.]  Making  or  producing  what  is  general. 

1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Refl.  (1848)  I.  178  In  strict  and 
severe  propriety  of  language  I  should  have  said  generalise 
or  generijic  rather  than  general. 

Generalism  (dge-neraliz'm).  [f.  GENERAL  tf. 
+  -ISM.]  a.  A  general  conclusion,  generalization. 

b.  A  general  statement,  a  platitude. 

1809  D.  P.  WATTS  in  Sputhey  Life  of  A.  Bell  (1844)  II. 
595,  I  offer  my  humble  tribute  of  praise  to  your  individual 
energy . .  and  real  patriotism  ;  but  '  one  swallow  makes  no 


a  gathered  together  into  one  chapter  as  many 
as  possible  of  his  more  valuable  generalisms. 

II  Ge:neralrssima.    [yuasi-It.  fern,  of  next.] 

A  female  commander-in-chief. 

1643  Cliar.  Oxf.  Incend.  in  Hart.  Misc.  (1745)  V.  472 '2 
What,  Henrietta  Maria  !  . .  The  Irish  Rebels  call  her  their 
Generalissima.  1643  in  King's  Cabinet  Opened  (1645)  33 
Harry  Jermyn  commands  the  forces  which  goe  with  mee 
. .  Syr  Alexander  Lesley  the  foote  under  him . .  and  her  shee 
Majestic  Generalissima.  1827  SOUTHEY  Penins.  War  II. 
682  The  Valencians  imputed  their  deliverance  on  this  oc- 
casion to  their  Patroness  and  Generalissima,  the  Virgin. 
1859  Sat.  Rev.  VIII.  7I/i  The  Virgin  Mary  ..  was  ap- 
pointed Generalissima. 

II  Generalissimo  (d^nerali-simo).  [a.  It. 
generalissimo,  snperl.  oigenerale  GENERAL.]  The 
supreme  commander  of  a  combined  force  as  well 
naval  as  military,  or  of  several  armies  in  the  field. 

1621  ROE  Let.  7/17  Dec.  in  Cabala.  (1654)  I- 158  They,  .are 
returned  to  the  Port,  where  Don  Philibert  of  Savoy  Gene- 
ralissimo is  present.  1647  E.  BRABAZON  Let.  to  J.  Moore 
in  ioC/1  Ref.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  iv.  83  S'.  Tho  Fair- 
fax is  lately  voted  Generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  of  England 
and  Ireland.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vin.  §  258  That 
Commission  of  Generalissimo  was  likewise  given  to  the 
Prince.  1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour  III.  85  They  chuse  one  of 
the  nobility  for  generalissimo  at  sea.  1800  WEEMS  Wask- 
"  H  fi"  V  i  7?i6  Hl?  [arae  M  Generalissimo  of  the  armies 


Austria  was  generalissimo. 

Iransf.  and  fig.  164.  FULLER  Holy  f,  Prof.  St.  iv  xvii 
326  He  acknowledged  God  the  Generalissimo  of  all  armies! 
1645  I'AGITT  ffereswgr.Wv)  114  Mistris  Hutchinson,  the 
Generalissimo,  the  high  Pnestesse  of  the  new  religion.  1697 
J.  WOODWARD  Relig.  Soc.  \.  (1701)  n  The  King,  .will  enter 

e  lists  against  profaneness  and  immorality,  as  the  Gene- 
ralissimo of  those  who  join  in  this  honourable  work 

II  Generali-ssiintis.  Obs.-1  [L.,  superl.  of 
generalis  GENERAL.]  =  prec. 
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1683  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  1803/2  It  is  said,  That  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain  will  command  the  Emperor's  Forces  this  next 
Campaign,  as  Generalissimus.  1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 

Generalist  (dge-neralist).  [f.  GENERAL  a.  + 
-1ST.]  One  who  generalizes.  •)•  a.  (See  quot.  161 1.) 
b.  One  who  devotes  himself  to  general  studies 
(opposed  to  SPECIALIST). 

1611  COTGR.,  s.v.  Pail,  fait  an  foil,  tr  a  la  plume,  a 
Generalist ;  one  thats  fit  for,  or  can  make  one  in,  any  im- 
ployment,  or  sport.  1894  G.  ALLEN  in  Westm.  Gaz.  27  Feb. 
2/1  The  man,  as  a  man,  is  wider,  greater,  happier,  freer,  in 
proportion  as  he  is  a  generalist  rather  than  a  specialist. 

attrib.  1858  RUSKIN  Arrows  of  Ckace  (1880)  I.  112  The 
modern  pictures  of  the  generalist  school,  .have  nothing  else 
but  faults.  [Cf.  GENERALIZE  5.] 
Generality (dje^neraiiti).  Forms:  5general- 
yte,  6  generalite,  -ytie,  6-7  general(.l)itie,  7 
genrality,  generallity,  6-  generality,  [ad.  F. 
gtfmfratiti!  (substituted  for  the  older getterautd  Gsm- 
BALTY),  a.  L.  generalitas,  i.  generalis  GENERAL.] 

I.  Senses  related  to  those  of  GENERAL  a. 
1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  general,  in  various 
senses  of  the  adj. ;  now  chiefly  (of  principles, 
propositions,  etc.),  applicability  to  a  whole  class 
of  instances ;  (of  statements)  vagueness,  indeter- 
minateness.  f  Formerly  also,  prevalence,  common- 
ness ;  wide  range  (of  studies),  etc. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1027/1  So  also  was  it 
generallie  clootie  throughout  all  England,  in  which  gene- 
ralitie  this  citie  was  of  a  particularitie.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.  v.  i.  §  3  The  generalitie  of  which  perswasion  argueth, 


manner  of  graine  the  cheapest  because  of  their  generality. 
16*8  T.  SPENCER  Logick  256  As  we  found  in  a  simple  axiome, 
so  shall  we  finde  in  a  simple  Syllogisme  . .  generalitie,  and 
specialise.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  To  Rdr.,  To  settle  the 
words  of  each  Article  according  to  their  antiquity  and  gene- 
rality of  reception  in  the  Creed.  1692  RAY  Dissol.  World 
ii.  (1732)  118  Save  only  the  Generality  of  it  [the  Deluge). 
1775  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  !!•  84  When  an  epitaph  is  very 
short,  it  is  in  danger  of  getting  into  a  cold  generality.  1784 
WARING  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  408  A  resolution  of  algc- 


generality  of  the  opinion  by  the  noise  of  the  acclamation. 
1801  LD.  ELUON  in  Vcsey1*  Rep.  VII.  69  According  to  that 
case  the  generality  of  the  gift  made  the  effectuating  it  im- 
practicable. 1830  HERSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  102  We  ar- 
rive at  axioms  of  the  highest  degree  of  generality  of  which 
science  is  capable.  1831  BREWSTER  Nevjton  (1855)  II.  xiv. 
23  He  announced  to  his  friends  that  he  possessed  a  method 
of  great  generality  and  power.  1865  GROTE_  Plato  I.  i.  86 
Handled  in  a  spirit  of  empty  generality,  without  facts  or 
particulars.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sci.  (1879)  I.  iii.  87  Let 
us  test  the  generality  of  this  conclusion.  1883  SIR  E.  E. 
KAY  in  Law  Rep.  23  Ch.  Div.  718  The  subsequent  words. . 
did  not  restrain  the  generality  of  the  former  words. 

f  b.  /»  or  tinder  (a,  a  certain,  the)  generality  : 
in  general  terms,  in  a  general  way,  in  outline; 
generally,  in  general.  (The  earliest  recorded  use.) 
1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  76  As  y  haue  schortely 
aboue  seyde  vnder  a  certen  generalyte.  1530  PALSGR.  149 
This  for  an  introduction  &  in  a  gencralytie  to  shewe  howe 
many  partes  of  speche  there  be.  1570-6  LAMHARDE  Perantb. 
Kent  (1826)  i  Having  thus  before  hand  exhibited  in  gene- 
ralitie, the  names,  scituation,  and  compasse  of  the  realme 
[etc.).  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesic  I.  xiv.  (Arb.)  48  The 
new  Comedy  came  in  place,  more  ciuill  and  pleasant  a  great 
deale  and  not  touching  any  man  by  name,  but  in  a  certaine  | 
generalitie  glancing  at  euery  abuse.  16515  DIGGES  Coinpl. 
Ambass.  371,  I  can  as  yet  deliver  your  Lordship  no  more, 
but  this  in  generality.  17*6  AYLIFFE  Parergon  159  And 
these  Certificates  do  only  in  the  generality  mention  the  Par- 
ties Contumacies  and  Disobedience. 

2.  quasi-twfcrr.  Something  that  is  general ;  f  a 
general  class  (obs?) ;  a  general  point,  principle,  or  law; 
a  general  proposition  or  statement ;  chiefly  in  //. 

1551  Bp.  GARDINER  Presence  in  Sacram.  37  bj  It  hath  no 
apparaunce  of  lernyng  in  scriptures,  to  conclude  vnder  one 
consideration  a  specialtie,  &  a  generalitie.  1561  T.  NORTON 
Calvin's  Inst.  n.  iv.  (1634)  139  Under  the  example  of  one 
special!  sort  he  comprehcndeth  the  whole  generalitie.  1563- 
87  FOXE  A.  $  M.  (1684)  III.  490  You  do  agree  in  generali- 
ties, but  when  it  shall  come  to  the  particularities,  you  will 
far  disagree.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  ix.  S  2  With  . . 
popular  capacities  nothing  doth  more  preuaile  then  vn- 
limited  generalities.  1640  Bp.  HALL  Episc.  n.  §  n.  147 
Lest  any  man  should  construe  these  words  onely  of  a  gene- 
rality of  reverent  respects.  1791  BURKE  App.  Whigs  Wks. 
VI.  102  It  was  always  in  his  power  to  bring  the  questions 
from  generalities  to  facts.  1821  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  n.  v. 
(1869)  120  Keep  to  your  sounding  generalities,  your  tinkling 
phrases  and  all  will  be  well,  a  1850  CALHOUN  Wks.  (1874) 
II.  469  Those  opposed  to  us  have  dealt  in  such  vague  gene- 
ralities. 1860  MOTLEY  ffel/url.  (1868)  I.  ii.  63  He  was  very 
cautious  to  confine  himself  to  generalities.  1868  ROGERS 
Pol.  Econ.  viii.  (1876)  73  The  illustration  was,  that  food  in- 
creases in  an  arithmetical,  population  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 
This  generality  has  been  adversely  commented  on,  and  with 
justice.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  120  Gloucester 
. .  as  usual  dealt  in  generalities. 
•(•  b.  //.  The  general  course.  06s.~l 

a  1628  F.  GREVILLE  Sidney  (1652)  221  Ever  guiding  the 
generalities  of  the  Voyage. 

3.  The  main  body,  the  bulk,  the  greater  part  of. 
(Now  only  with  sb.  pi.  or  collect.}     fAlso,  the 
general  body ;  people  in  general ;  the  majority. 

1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  11847)  164  Whatsoever  be- 
longeth  to  her  of  tackling,  sayles,  or  ordinance,  is  to  bee 
preserved  for  the  generalitie :  saving  a  peece  of  artillery  for  ; 


GENERALIZATION. 

the  captaine.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  iv.  119  Many 
will  make  hay  whilst  the  sunne  doth  shine,  how  cuer  it 
shall  faire  with  the  generality.  1641  WILKINS  Rlath. 
Magick  i.  xi.  (1648)  70  The  generality  of  men,  especially  the 
\visubt  sort  amongst  them.  1660  STANLEY  Hist.  P  kilos.  ix. 
(1701)  351/1  His  Country  summoned  him  to  some  publiek 
employment,  that  he  might  benefit  the  generality.  1660 
WOOD  Life  (O.H.S.)  I.  310  Some  .  .  were  good  scholars,  but 
the  generality  dunces,  a,  1700  HOPKINS  X?r»t.  vii.  (1708) 
140  These  Things  the  generality  of  Mankind  .  .  firmly  be- 
lieve. 1703  tr.  Casa's  Galateo  44  With  such  idle  insignifi- 
cant Stuff;  for  such  the  generality  of  Dreams  are.  1722 
DE  FOE  Plague  (1754)22  The  Generality  stay'd,  and  seem'd 
to  abide  the  worst.  1734  T.  SMITH  Jrnl.  4  Apr.  (1849)  2D^ 
As  hot  a  day  as  the  generality  of  summer.  1759  ROBKKTSON 
Hist.  Scot.  (1817)  II.  in.  75  An  hundred  merks  Scottish  wa. 
the  allowance  which  their  liberality  afforded  to  the  fcene- 
rality  of  ministers.  1790  BEATTIE  Let.  in  Sir  W.  Forbes 
Life  ccxiii.  (1824)  380  It  is  plain  that  the  generality  arc 
actuated  by  a  levelling  principle  of  the  worst  kind.  1808 
J.  WEBSTER  Nat.  rhil.  156  The  generality  of  clouds  are 
suspended  at  about,  the  height  of  a  mile.  1876  MOZLKY 
Univ.  Serm.  iv.  84  The  generality  are  sent  into  the  world 
for  their  own  moral  benefit.  1897  F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.Y.) 
LX1V.  396/2  The  phrases  here  collected  will  reveal,  to  the 
generality  who  read  this  letter,  that  [etc.]. 

t  b.  For,  in  (at  the]  generality  :  for  the  most 
part,  mostly,  in  general.  Obs. 

1563  Homilies  ii.  Rogat.  Week  in.  (1859)  491  Tne  world  in 
generality  is  forgetful  of  God.  1388  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.) 
II.  77  Ihe  people  of  his  country,  in  a  generality,  did 
amongst  themselves  determine,  that  [etc.].  1647  MAY  Hist. 
Parl.  i.  ii.  19  On  which  side  the  common  people  in  the 
generality  .  .  stood.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANCE  Ckas.  I  (1655)  19 


.  . 

The  Country  Captains  of  the  Train-bands  were  (for  the 
generality)  very  unskilfull.  1684  R.  H.  School  Reereat*  10 
If  you  would  chuse  a  swift,  light  Hound,  the  York-shire  one 
in  the  generality  will  please  you.  1709  F.  HAUKSBEE/'Ayj. 
Meek.  Exp.  v.  (1719)  203  Small  Loadstones,  for  the  gene- 
rality, have  a  stronger  attractive  Power  (in  proportion  to 
their  bulk)  than  the  large  ones  have.  1799  G.  SMITH  Labo- 
ratory 1  1.  13  For  the  generality,  they  [the  medals]  are  made 
of  pure  gold  or  silver. 

II.  In  special  senses  of  F.  ghtlralitt:* 

f4.  The  dignity  or  office  of  general.   Obs. 

1686  F.  SPENCE  tr,  Varilla's  Ho.  Medicis  99  They  changed 
his  generality  and  quality  of  Count  into  that  of  Duke. 

t  o.  The  general  staff  of  an  army.   Obs. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  W.  India  90  The  other  letter  was 
firmed  by  the  Generalitie  and  Chiefest  of  the  armie.  1676 
Lend,  Gaz.  No.  1094/1  The  Imperial  Generality  is  now 
broke  up  from  Eslingen,  and  the  whole  Army  marches  to- 
wards the  Rhine. 

6.  Fr.  Hist.  A  fiscal  and  administrative  division 
of  the  kingdom  of  France,  under  the  control  of 
an  officer  called  gtntral  des  finances  or  intendant. 

1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  tf  Commw.  167  Of  these  Gene- 
ralities are  twenty  and  one  in  all  France.  1714  Fr.  Bk.  of 
Rates  156  Forbidding  also  the  Intendants  and  Governours 
of  Provinces  or  Generalities  .  .  to  deliver  any  .  .  Permits,  for 
bringing  any  such  Goods  into  France.  17931  A.  YOUNG  'frav. 
France  577  The  kingdom  was  parcelled  into  generalities, 
with  an  intendant  at  the  head  of  each.  1877  MORLEY  Crit. 
Misc.  Ser.  II.  19^  There  were  three  different  divisions  of 
France  in  the  iS'*1  Century..  third,  the  Generality,  or  a  dis- 
trict defined  for  fiscal  and  administrative  purposes. 

Generalizable  (d^e-nerabi^ab'l),  a.  [GENE- 
RALIZE v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  generalized. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Ram.  (1839)  ^.  129  Extreme  cases 
are  ipso  nomine  not  generalizable.  1886  MOMERIE  Person- 
ality Introd.  10  The  facts  ..  are  practically  interpretable  by 
the  method,  .of  physics;  or,  as  I  should  rather  say,  genera- 
Usable,  for  physics  does  not  profess  to  interpret  anything. 

Generalization  (dje^nerabi^'-Jan).  [f.  GENE- 
BALIZE  v.  +  -ATION.  Cf.  F.  gtntralisation.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  generalizing,  i.e.  of 
forming,  and  expressing  in  words,  general  notions 
or  propositions  obtained  from  the  observation  and 
comparison  of  individual  facts  or  appearances  ;  also, 
an  instance  of  this. 

1761  ADAM  SMITH  Form  Lang.  Ess.  (1869)  310  The  original 
invention  of  such  words  would  require  a  yet  greater  effort 
of  abstraction,  and  generalization,  than  that  of  nouns  ad- 
jective. 1794  J.  HUTTON  Philos.  /,;>^,etc.  234  Here  then 
is  a  generalisation  of  many  facts  respecting  light  and  heat. 
1825  MACAULAY  Ess.^Milton  (1887)  3  Generalization  is  neces- 
sary to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  1836-7  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Metaph.  xxxv.  (1870)  II.  294  Generalisation  is 
the  process  through  which  we  obtain  what  are  called  general 
or  universal  notions.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  vii.  257  With 
that  wonderful  power  of  generalization  which  belonged  to 
him  [Newton].  187^  SAVCE  Compar.  Philol.  i.  4  Ready 
conclusions  and  rapid  generalisations  are  wanted.  1876 
TAIT  Rtc.Ad-o.  Pkys.  Sci.  iii.  (ed.  2)  60  Hasty  generalization 
is  the  bane  of  all  science. 

2.  quasi  -concr.  A  result  of  this  process*  a  general 
inference. 


sations.  1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Kev.  11.  254  rlis  gene- 
ralizations,  or  theoretical  inferences,  are  numerous  and  very 
ingenious.  1830  LYEU,  Princ.  Geol.  (1875)  II.  in.  xxxv.  275 
He  availed  himself  of  the  generalizations  of  paleontologists. 
1840  MILL  Diss.  -V  Disc.  (1875)  1.  404  All  knowledge  con- 
sists of  generalizations.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serin,  v.  108 
The  impalpable  generalisation  of  the  nation . .  disperses  itself 
in  the  air,  and  defies  our  grasp.  1885  F.  TEMPLE  Rrlat. 
Relig.  ff  Sci.  i.  g  The  doctrine,  .had  been  a  fair  generaliza- 
tion and  expression  of  the  facts. 

3.  The  process  of  becoming  general,  or  spreading 
over  every  part. 

1897  ALLBUTT  Syst.  Med.  III.  71  The  generalisation  of  an 
infective  disease  which  in  most  instances  remains  localised 
may  be  due . .  to  the  dissemination  of  the  specific  organism. 


GENERALIZE. 

Generalize  (dge'ncralaiz),  v.  (Not  iii  Johnson.) 
[f.  GENERAL  a.  +  -IZE.  Cf.  F.  gcntraliser^  To 
make  general. 

1.  trans.  To  reduce  to  general  laws ;  also,  to  form 
into  a  general  concept ;  to  throw  into  a  general 
form ;  to  give  a  general  character  to. 

a  1751  BOLINGBROKE  Ess.  Hutu.  Knowl.v.  Wks.  1754  III. 
412  The  mind  . .  makes  it's  utmost  efforts  to  generalize  it's 
ideas.  1776  G.  CAMPBELL  P kilos.  RJtet.  (1801)  I.  i.  v.  112 
An  original  incapacity  of  classing  and  (if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression) generalising  their  perceptions.  178^  REID  Int. 
Xmwra  v.  iii.  450  Sometimes  the  name  of  an  individual  is 
given  to  a  general  conception,  and  thereby  the  individual  in 
a  manner  generalised.  1798  EDGEWOHTH  Pract.  Editc. 
(1811)  1.373  By  degrees  *e  may  teach  children  to  generalize 
their  ideas,  and  to  perceive  that  they  like  people  for  being 
either  useful  or  agreeable.  1813  SHELLEY  Proposals  Pr.  Wks. 
1888  I.  265  None  are  more  interesting  than  those  ..  that 
generalize  and  expand  private  into  public  feelings.  1820 
SCORESBY  Ace.  A  rctic  Reg.  354  This  fact  is  of  much  import- 
ance in  generalizing  our  knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  the 
globe.  1829  JAS.  MILL  Hum.  Mind  I.  ix.  215  Generalizing 
those  names,  so  as  to  make  them  represent  a  class.  1849 
LEWIS  lujl.  Author.  Matt.  Opin.  ix.  §  i.  286  Causes  which 
do  not  admit  of  being  generalized.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  viii. 
245  Whilst  the  form  of  reasoning  itself,  to  which  it  properly 
applies,  has  never  been  generalized.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  V.  69  He  [Plato]  generalizes  temperance,  as  in  the 
Republic  he  generalizes  justice. 

b.  To  designate  by  a  general  name. 

1842  Tail's  Mag.  IX.  210  It  is  not  often  marriages  take 
place  in  a  family  where  the  daughters  are  only  generalized 
as  '  the  So-and-So's '.  1855  H.  REED  Lect.  Eng.  Lit.  xi. 
(1878)  541  The  processes,  which  we  generalise  under  the 
names  ol  wit  and  humour. 

2.  trans.  To  infer  (a  conclusion,  law,  etc.)  in- 
ductively from  particulars. 

1793  W.  SEWARD  Anecd.  II.  342  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
(who  with  great  propriety  and  acuteness  called  in  the  aid  of 
metaphysics  to  generalize  the  principles  of  art),  a  1834 
COLERIDGE  (WebsU,  A  mere  conclusion  generalized  from  a 
great  multitude  of  facts,  a  1862  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1873)  III. 
v.  306  The  object  of  the  geometrician  is  to  generalize  the 
lawsof  space.  1885  HOWELLS  Silas  Lapham  (1891)  1. 10  It 
was  from  Lapham's  answers  that  he  generalised  the  history 
of  his  childhood. 

3.  To  draw  general  inferences  from ;  to  base  a 
general  law  or  statement  upon. 

a  1828  NICHOLSON  (Webster)  Copernicus  generalized  the 
celestial  motions  . .  Newton  generalized  them  still  more. 
183*  DE  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Man  (ed.  2)  193  The  presence  of 
fossils  in  particular  strata  was  instantly  generalized  ;  and  it 
became  a  well  received  ^theory .  .that  every  formation ..  con- 
tained the  same  organic  remains,  not  to  be  discovered  in 
those  above  or  beneath.  1840  MILL  Diss.  #  Disc.  (1875)  I. 
406  Knowledge  is  experience  generalized.  1855  Cornwall 
105  Generalizing  the  various  facts  connected  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  common  faults.  1868  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  II. 
401  A  remarkable  power  of  generalising  evidence  and 
balancing  facts. 

b.  Math,  and  Philos.  To  throw  (a  proposition, 
etc.)  into  a  general  form,  of  which  the  original 
becomes  a  particular  case. 

1812-16  PLAYFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  20  It  is  on  this  pro- 
position, generalized,  .that  the  going  of  a  clock  or  watch  is 
taken  for  a  measure  of  time.  1834  MCMURTRIE  Cu-vier's 
Anim.  Kingd^.  2  Generalising  and  connecting  the  laws  of 
these  properties.  1883  A.  BARRATT  Phys.  Metempiric  216 
This  when  generalised  comes  to  be  the  question  of  the 
evolution  of  self-consciousness. 

4.  intr.  To  form  general  notions  by  abstraction 
from  particular  instances ;  to  arrive  at  or  express 
general  inferences. 

'7*5  [see  GENERALIZING  vbL  sb.\.  1792  D.  STEWART  Hum. 
Mind  I.  iv.  g  i.  158  This  has  led  some  philosophers  to  sup- 
pose, .that  we  might  have  been  so  formed,  as  to  be  able  to 
abstract,  without  being  capable  of  generalisine.  1837 
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thus  can  generalize  on  the  arts  and  opinions  of  whole  nations. 
1874  SAYCE  Compar.  Philol.  vii.  259  Some  tribes  . .  are  un- 
able to  generalise  as  far  as  four.  1884  CHURCH  Bacon  iii.  59 
He  liked  to  observe,  to  generalise  in  shrewd  and  sometimes 
cynical  epigrams. 

6.  Painting.  To  render  the  typical  or  general 
characteristics  of  (objects)  rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual peculiarities.  Also  absoL 

ci8i7  FUSELI  in  Lect. Paint,  ix.  (1848)  519  Titian,  .strove 
to  generalise,  to  elevate  or  invigorate,  the  tones  of  nature. 
iSgSRusKiN  An0wsqfChace(i.%%Q)  I.nrThere  never  was 
anybody  who  generalized,  since  paint  was  first  ground, 
except  Opie,  and  Benjamin  West,  and  Fuseli,  and  one  or 
two  other  such  modern  stars. 

6.  To  render  indefinite  ;  to  efface  or  soften  down 
the  special  features  of. 

1809  HAN.  MORE  Calebs  I.  vii.  80  They  were  contented 
to  generalize  the  doctrines  of  scripture.  1835  Eraser's 
M<i«.  XII.  279  Travelling  tends  to  generalise  and  rub  off 
local  habits,  prejudices,  and  peculiarity  of  ideas.  1838 
GLADSTONE  State  in  Rel.  Ch.  viji.  §  4  (1841)  II.  267  We 
should  first  be  called  . .  to  generalise  and  relax  our  obliga- 
tion. 1889  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  II.  381  The  haze  which 
softens  and  civilizes,  perhaps  I  should  say,  artistically  gene- 
ralizes, all  it  touches. 

7.  trans.  To  bring   into   general  use;  to  make 
common  or  familiar ;  to  make  generally  known  ;  to 
popularize.     Also,  to  spread  over  the  whole  extent 
or  surface  in  question. 

1818  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLVI.  405  A  style  of 
superstition  which  Rome.. had  deposited  in  the  monastic 
libraries  of  Europe,  was  now  generalized  among  the  laity 
of  the  north  by  the  efficacious  industry  of  the  press.  18*4 


105 

Blttckw.  Ofaf.  XV.  15  The  last  forty  or  fifty  years  .  .  claim 
also  the  credit.,  of  extending  and  generalizing  the  use  of  the 
potatoe.  1887  Sal.  Rev.  3  Dec.  767  There  has  arisen  a 
copious  and  very  special  literature  .  .  which  has  done  much 
to  generalize  and  enhance  the  public  interest  in  the  art  and 
its  professors.  1897  (see  GENERALIZED/)//,  a.]. 

8.  intr.  To  attend  to  general  considerations. 
(Opposed  to  specialize.  )  rare. 

1833  MAKRYAT  /'.  Simple  (1863)  108  You  see,  Mr.  Simple, 
it's  the  duty  of  an  officer  to  generalise,  and  be  attentive  to 
parts  only  in  consideration  of  the  safety  of  the  whole. 

Generalized  (dse-nerabizd),  ppl.  a.  [(.  GENE- 
RALIZE v.  +  -ED1.]  In  senses  of  the  verb.  Of  a 
disease  :  That  has  extended  itself  to  the  system  in 
general  (so  F.  gdntralisf).  Generalized  co-ordi- 
nates :  in  Theoretical  Dynamics,  a  set  of  variables 
by  the  values  of  which  the  position  of  a  system  at 
any  time  may  be  defined. 

1842-3  GROVE  Corr.  Fliys.  Forces  45  A  generalized  relation 
will  ultimately  be  established  between  heat,  chemical  af- 
finity, and  physical  attraction.  1852  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith 
(1853)  75  This  is  a  proper  translation,  in  a  generalised  form, 
of  the  phrase  '  a  book-revelation  '.  1862  Loud.  Rev.  16  Aug. 
144  Nor  are  these  mere  abstract  assertions;  a  little  further 
on  we  have  the  actual  instances,  of  which  they  are  the  gene- 
ralized description.  1867  J.  ALDEN  Intell.  Philos.  xxi.  208 
The  axioms  [of  geometry]  are  generalized  statements  of  self- 
evident  truths.  1885  WATSON  &  BURBURY  J/aW.  Th.Electr. 
ff  Magn.  I.  170  If  q  be  any  generalised  coordinate  defining 
the  position  of  the  system.  1885  Athenxum  14  Mar.  352/1 
The  generalized  and  inaccurate  sketches  he  [Munkacsy] 
made  for  spectacular  pictures.  1897  ALLBUTT  Sysl.  Med.  \\. 
32  In  rabbits  on  the  other  hand,  the  kidneys  are  frequently 
affected  in  generalised  tuberculosis.  Ibid,  636  The  injection 
of  the  lymph  was  followed  by  a  generalized  eruption. 

Generalizer  (dje-nerabizaj).  [f.  GENERALIZE  v. 
+  EK  i  .]  One  who  generalizes. 

CI79J  BURKE  in  Leslie  &  Taylor  Sir  J.  Reynolds  II.  x. 
638  note,  He  was  a  great  generalises  and  was  fond  of  re- 
ducing everything  to  one  system.  18*7  LYTTON  PelluitH  xv, 
Your  countrymen  are  great  generalises  in  philosophy.  1864 
DE  MORGAN  in  N.  fy  Q.  V.  455  A  very  moderate  power  of 
dramatic  narrative  .  .  will  set  four-fifths  of  the  abstracters 
and  generalizers  reading  a  second-rate  novel.  1882  Sat. 
Rev.  28  Jan.  99  Mr.  Gladstone  is  nothing  if  not  a  generalizer. 

Generalizing  (c^e-nerabizii)),  vtt.sb.  [-ING1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  GENERALIZE. 

1783  REID  Int.  Pouters  v.  iii.  445  The  first  is  by  Philo- 
sophers called  abstraction,  the  second  may  be  called  general- 
ising ;  but  both  are  commonly  included  under  the  name  of 
abstraction.  1827  SCOTT  Jrnl.  24  July,  [He]  has  a  turn  for 
generalising,  which  renders  him  rather  dull.  1869  J.  D. 
BALDWIN  in  Prek.  Nations  ii.  (1877)  54  Let  it  not  be  in- 
spired entirely  by  the  generalizings  of  physical  speculation. 

attrib.  1861  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  CX.  393  Trace  that  belief.  .  to  a 
separate  principle  in  the  human  mind  ;  call  it  the  generaliz- 
ing principle  or  the  inductive  principle.  1885  A  themeum 
3  Jan.  22/3  The  generalizing  habit  of  Sir  Joshua's  mind  .  . 
deprived  him  at  the  same  time  of  not  a  little  insight  and 
penetration. 


/.a.  [-ING2.] 
That  generalizes  ;  tending  or  given  to  generalize. 

1793  BEDDOES  Math.  Evid.  153  A  man  need  not  possess  a 
very  observant  eye,  nor  a  very  generalizing  mind,  to  notice 
a  few  out  of  a  multitude  of  facts,  .and  to  suspect  some  con- 
nection between  them.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I. 
347  By  continuing  to  register  their  observations,  .they  will 
confer  an  important  obligation  on  the  generalizing  meteor- 
ologist. 1822  T.  MOORE  Mtm.  (1853)  III.  346  Nothing, 
certainly,  profound  or  generalizing,  or  grand  or  electric. 
1849  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixviii.  (1862)  VI.  102  The  conversa- 
tion of  Sokrates  was  often  .  .  of  a  more  negative,  analytical, 
and  generalising  tendency.  1883  VERN.  LEE  in  Conlemp. 
Rev.  XL11.  847  To  these  purely  personal  explanations  have 
gradually  been  added  others  more  suited  to  the  generalizing 
temper  of  our  days. 

Generally  (dje-nerali),  adv.     [f.  GENERAL  a. 

+  -LY2.] 

f  1.  So  as  to  include  every  particular,  or  every 
individual  ;  in  a  body,  as  a  whole,  collectively.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  29118  General!  nu  haf  i  tald  \K  pointes 
l>at  ar  for  to  hald.  1340  Ayenb.  263  Ich  y-leue  ine  f>e  holy 
gost,  holy  cherche  generalliche,  Mennesse  of  ha!)en.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  xi.  208  In  by  gert  he  Hys  men  be  summond 
generaly.  c  1530  LD.  BERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  91 
Than  generallye  all  the  ladyes  and  damoyselles  came  to 
themwarde.  1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Shr.  i.  ii.  274  You  must  as 
we  do,  gratifie  this  Gentleman,  To  whom  we  all  rest  generally 
beholding.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  425  They 
embraced  not  the  faith  of  Mahomet  generally,  but  as  everie 
man  liked. 

b.  With  respect  to  a  country,  etc.  :  In  its  whole 
extent. 

1851  lllustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  164  The  metalliferous 
mineral  wealth  of  Great  Britain  generally. 

t  2.  Universally  ;  with  few  or  no  exceptions  ; 
with  respect  to  every  (or  almost  every)  individual 
or  case  concerned.  With  a  negative  =at  all.  Obs. 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crcde  575  And  also  bis  myster  men  ben  may- 
stersicalled,  patbegentill  lesus  generallyche  blamed.  1398 
TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xciv.  (1495)  586  Sake  hath 
generally  vertue  to  vndo  dense  and  waast  rotyd  humours. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  227  Generally  offryng  for 
theyr  satisfaccyon  that  was  commaunded  in  the  lawe.  1568 
TILNEV  Due.  JlfariageCvjb,  Neyther  speake  I  this  nowe 
generally  against  all  women.  .  I  do  but  touch  some  shrewde 
wyfes.  1583  T.  STOCKER  tr.Civ.  Wars  Low  C.  n.  i6b,  Wee 
agree  .  .  not  one  forraine  Souldier  to  remaine  there  generally. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hex.  VIII,  n.  i.  47  This  is  noted  (And  gene- 
rally) who  euer  the  King  fauours,  The  Cardnal!  instantly 
will  finde  imployment.  1636  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Catechism 
Two  [sacraments]  onely,  as  generally  necessarie  to  salvation. 
a  1641  BF.  R.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  <t  Man.  (1642)  388  In  no 


GENERALSHIP. 

Author  generally,  sacred  or  profane.    1653  BAXTER  Chr. 
Concord  112  He  is  a  rare  man  that  is  generally  excellent. 

b.  In  weaker  sense :  With  respect  to  the  majority 
or  larger  part;  for  the  most  part,  extensively. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  I.  86  It  . .  generally  was  spoken, 
That  Calkas  traytor  fals  fled  was,  and  allyed  With  hem  of 
Grece.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxii.  144  Generally  all 
be  men  of  \  at  lie  . .  er  trewer  and  mt wiser  \  an  er  in  o|>er 
cuntreez.  1658  OSBOKN  Q.  Eliz.  77  The  Doctrine  professed 
most  generally  in  England  bore  in  forraigne  nations  the 
name  of  Parliament- 1  aith.  i66a  STILLINGFL.  Orig,  Sacr, 
m.  iv.  §  10  This  is  now  the  substance  of  the  generally  re- 
ceived account.  1790  HAN.  MORE  Relig.  Fash,  ti 'or/tt (ijgi) 
39  Its  weight  is  determined  by  some*  generally  •  allowed 
standard.  1808  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  1. 115/2  The  troops 
are  generally  disaffected.  18*0  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg. 
I.  349  This  is  a  fact  now  generally  received.  1856  FROUDE 


would  generally  approve  the  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson.  1893 
Leeds  Mercury  17  May  5/3  The  opinion  of  the  meeting 
was  generally  favourable  to  the  amendment. 

3.  In  a  general  sense  or  way  ;  without  reference 
to  individuals  or  particulars ;  opposed  to  specially. 

1340  Ayenb.  16  Huer-of  he  be-gyleb  . .  generalliche  ech 
manere  of  nolle,  ac  specialliche  be  create  Ihordes.  1481 
CAXTON  Reynard  Kpil.  (Arb.)  119  Ther  is  no  good  man 
blamed  herein,  hit  is  spoken  generally.  iga6  Pilgr.  Perf, 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  i  The  fyrst  boke  sheweth  generally,  how 
the  iyfe  of  euery  chrystian  is  as  a  pilgrymage.  1574  tr. 
Littletons  Tenures  103  b,  If  hee  will  pleade  the  release 
generally.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  525  Generally,  wee 
would  not  haue  those,  that  read  this  our  Worke  of  Sylua 
Syluarum,  account  it  strange,  .that  wee  haue  set  downe 
Particulars  vntried.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  277  He 
gave  all  his  lands  to  Richard,  generally.  1867  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Conq,  (1876)  I.  App.  787  The  crime  is  attributed  to 
the  Danes  generally.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  16  In 
leaping  and  running,  and  bodily  exercises  generally.  1884 
Law  Times  29  Nov.  79/2  Three  [cheques] . .  were  crossed 
generally  'and  Co.',  and  three  were  uncrossed. 

b.  in  phrase  generally  speaking  =  '  in  general '. 

[6-1386  CHAUCER  Manciple's  T.  224  For  a  litel  speche 
auysely  Is  no  man  shent,  to  speke  generally.]  1687  DRVDEN 
Hind  ff  P.  To  Rdr.,  Those  who  are  driven  into  the  fold 
are,  generally  speaking,  rather  made  hypocrites  than  con- 
verts, jjaa  DE  FOE  Plagite  (1754)  9  Men  on  Horseback, 
some  alone,  others  with  Servants,  and  generally  speaking, 
all  loaded  with  Baggage.  1845  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleo- 
mania  223  Generally  speaking  . .  if  a  grand  idea  happens  to 
strike  any  living  architect,  it  is  not  the  effect  of  study. 

4.  As  a  general  rule ;  in  most  instances,  usually, 
commonly. 

1654  R.  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  361  Preaching  too  generally 
being  but  the  Art  of  flattery.  1717  tr.  Frezierfs  Voy.  S.  Sea 
21  Brandy,  a  Liquor  they  are  very  fond  of,  tho1  they  gener-  • 
ally  drink  nothing  but  Water.  1718  ATTERBURY  Serin. 
(1734)  I.  18  And  yet  it  so  happens  that  Popish  Miracles  are 
generally  done  at  Home,  before  Believers.  1766  GOLDSM. 
Vic.  W.  i,  The  temper  of  a  woman  is  generally  formed  from 
the  turn  of  her  features.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg. 
11.398  Built  generally  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  brick.  1850 
M'CosH  Div.  Govt,  \\\.  iii.  (1874)425  Where  there  is  hope, 
there  will  generally  be  some  life.  1880  GEIKIE  Pkys.  Geog. 
\.  352  Winds  from  the  sea  are  usually  moist,  those  from  the 
land  are  generally  dry. 

1 5.  \Vith  in,  forming  a  compound  adv.  (Cf. 
in  especially.)  Obs. 

1557  NORTH  tr.  Gueuara's  Dia.ll  Pr.  43  a/2  To  all  ingene- 
rallye  [«V,  and  elsewhere  in  this  book]  he  gaue  place,  to 
reste  them  seines  in. 

Generalness  (dge-neralnes).     [f.  GENERAL  a. 

+  -NESS.]  The  state,  quality,  or  fact  of  being 
general,  in  various  senses.  Now  rare. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  in.  xxiv.  (1634)  471,  I  con- 
futed  their  errour,  which  thinke  that  the  generallnesse  of 
the  promises  extendeth  equally  to  all  mankinde.  1580 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  21  They  had  with  a  generall  consent 
(rather  springing  by  the  generalnesse  of  the  cause..)  set 
themselves  in  armes.  1639  LAUD  IVks,  (1849)  II.  239  It  is 
not  necessary  to  the  lawfulness  and  generalness  of  a  council 
that  all  the  bishops  of  the  world  should  be  actually  present. 
1683  W.  CLAGETT  Answ.  Dissent.  Object.  Bk.  Com.  Prayer 
(1688)  4  They  who  Object  the  Generalness  of  our  Confessions 
against  us.  1894  Temple  Bar  Mag.  CI.  13  Here  is  a  gener- 
ality in  no  degree  inferior  in  generalness  to  his. 

Generalship  ^d^e'neraljip).  [f.  GENERAL  $b. 
+  -SHIP.] 

1.  \  a.  The  functions  of  a  general  (pbs.}.    b.  The 
discharge  of  those  functions  ;  conduct  in  command. 

1591  GARRARD  Art  Warre  225  May  be  able  worthily  to 
performe  his  Lieutenant  and  Generalship.  1730  BOLING- 
BROKE  Lett,  on  Hist.  ii.  (1752)  I.  24  Cicero.. laughs,  indeed 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  at  his  generalship.  1840 
THIRLWALL  Greece  VII.  167  Leosthenes  was  provoked  to 
ask,  what  benefit  Athens  had  reaped  from  Phocion's  general- 
ship. 1884  H.  SPENCER  Man  v.  Staff  100,  The  civil  head, 
ceasing  to  be  the  military  head,  does  his  generalship  by 
deputy. 

2.  The  office  or  dignity  of  general. 

1623  BINGHAM  Xenopkon  105  These  thoughts  lifted  him 
[Xenophon]  vp  to  desire  the  Generall-ship.  1690  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  2540/1  Don  Marco  Ottoboni  is  gone  to  Civita 
Vecchia^  to  take  possession  of  the  Generalship  of  the 
Gallies.  1707  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  VI.  206  The  prince 
of  Nassau  Frizeland  has  been  admitted  to  the  generalship  of 
the  Dutch  infantry.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  ix.  vii.  (1864* 
V.  370  A  new  power  . .  had  wrested  the  generalship  and  the 
direction  of  a  Crusade  from  the  hands  of  the  most  mighty 
prelate.  1870  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Aug.  4  He  joined  Garibaldi 
.  .and  was  promoted  to  a  generalship, 
t  b.  The  tenure  of  the  office  of  general.  Obs. 

1610  HEALEV  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  37  Regulus  . .  in  his 
generalship  returned  with  divers  noble  victories  unto  the 
Romanes.  01674  CLARENDON  Hist*  Reb.  ix.  §  126  Those 


GENEBALTY. 

fifteen  hundred  horse  which  march'd  northward.. .  within 
very  few  days  were  brought  to  nothing ;  and  the  general- 
ship of  the  Lord  Digby  to  an  end.  1677  CAKY  Clmuol.  11. 
i.  i.  xi.  123  Unto  which  207  there  being  added  21  for  the 
time  of  Cyrus  his  Generalship. 

3.  The  distinctive  qualities  of  a  general ;   skill 
in  the  command  and  management  of  an  army  ; 

strategy. 
1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch  (1879)  I.  209/1  Hannibal  gave 


the  generalship  of  Conde  to  attempt  to  attack  him  in  his 
retreat.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Couq.  (i876)_  I.  v.  324  The 
plan  which  he  formed  seems  to  vouch  for  his  generalship. 
1871  Daily  News  25  Sept.,  Of  all  our  weak  points,  general- 
ship is  the  weakest. 

b.  transf.  Skilful  management 

a  1768  STERNE  Pol.  Komaitce'Wks.  1779  VI.  213  An  artful 
stroke  of  generalship  in  Trim  to  raise  a  dust.  i8w 
Examiner-  5  Oct.  6 17/1  He  thanked  them  for  this  mode  of 
undermining  him,  for  it  only  shewed  their  own  want  of 
generalship.  1849  THACKERAY  Peiuiennis  Ivii,  The .  .actress 
. .  but  for  the  Major's  generalship,  might  now  have  been 
your  daughter-in-law,  ma'am.  1887  Times  (weekly  ed.) 
18  Nov.  Q/2,  I  have  infinite  confidence  in  your  generalship. 

4.   =  GENKHALATE  2. 

1762  tr.  Biischings  Syst.  Geogr.  V.  r8o  The  abbey  of  Den- 
kendorf,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  generalship  [orig.  das 
Generalat]. 

t  Ge'neralty.  Obs.  Forms:  4-5  generalte, 
5-6  generaltee,  -tie,  -tye,  6-  generalty.  fa. 
OF.  *generalti  (generauti],  f.  general  GENERAL.] 

1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  general ;  =  GEN- 
ERALITY i.  Of,  in  a  generalty  :  in  general. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  316  pis  Cesare  was  moost 
in  generalte  and  larges,  and  pees  of  his  lordship,  c  1440  PE- 
COCK  Repr.  130  Forwhi  this  nrste  parti  of  this  present  book 
and  The  iust  af (rising  of  Holi  Scripture  as  in  generalte 
schewen  vndoutabli . .  that  [etc.].  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii. 
666  One  other  cause  was,  whiche  ensuythe  of  a  generaltie, 
that  for  the  more  partie  one  mayer  wyll  nat  fynesshe  that 
thynge  whiche  that  other  begynneth.  1^49  COVERDALE,  etc. 
Erasin.  Par.  i  Tim.  6  In  a  generaltye  it  is  not  expedient  that 
the  state  of  the  commune  wealth  snoulde  be  dysturbed  by 


Honor  52  In  this  our  Common-wealth  of  England,  me  thinks 
that  a  Baron  may  be  described  in  a  generalty,  answerable 
to  every  kind  thereof  in  this  manner,  a  1676  HALE  Hist. 
Com.  Z,aaiii.(i7i3)  24  The  Municipal  Laws  ..  include  in 
their  Generalty  all  those  several  Laws  which  are  allowed, 
as  the  Rule  and  Direction  of  . .  Judicial  Proceedings. 

2.  A  general  statement,  notion,  term,  etc. ;    = 
GENERALITY  2. 

1533  MORE  Apol.  xlv.  Wks.  916/1  This  pacifyer  will  fall 
fro  the  bablyng  of  a  generaltie.. and  come  to  the  naming  of 
any  one  persone  special.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  8  b, 
I  must  needes . .  speake  of  the  Gem  :  for  that  we  haue  beene 
occasioned,  and  shall  be  hereafter  to  vse  it  as  the  generaltie 
or  notion  of  the  name.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  v.  i.  (1602) 
K  2  b,  Nor  any  long,  or  far-fetcht  Circumstance  Wrappt  in 
the  curious  Generafties  of  Artes.  1609  DOULAND  Ontith. 
Microl.  29  To  proceed  from  generaltie  to  specialty  is  more 
naturall  to  vs. 

3.  The  main  body,  greater  part ;  =  GENERALITY  3. 
(71380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  43  ?if  it  seme  ony  tyme  to  J>e 

generalte  of  mynystris  prouyncial  &  custodis  bat  her  forseide 
mynyster  is  not  sufficient  to  be  seruyce  [etc.].  1515  L«- 
BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  ccxxviii.  [ccxxiv.]  716  Ye  ought  rather 
to  entertayne  the  generaltie  of  your  realme  than  the  ydell 
wordes  of  two  knyghtes. 

4.  a.  The  dignity  or  office  of  general;  =  GEN- 
ERALITY 4.  b.  The  general  staff  of  an  army  ; 

=  GENERALITY  5.  o.  (See  quot.  1611)  =  GENER- 
ALITY 6. 

1611  COTGR.,  Generality,  .a  generaltie  ;  a  place  of  general! 
receit  of  the  finances.  1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Power  Part.  App. 
178  The  Earle  of  Egmont..by  the  advice  of  the  Councell 
of  Estate,  and  of  the  Generalty,  had . .  been . .  sent  into  Spain. 
1647  W.  BROWNE  tr.  Gomberville 's  Polcxander  in.  y.  147 
The  Emperour.  .put a  terrible  Army  into  the  Field,  divided 
the  Generalty  between  Achornat  and  Haly  Basha,  and  gave 
the  command  of  the  Janizaries  to  Solyman. 

Geiierant  (cl^e'nerant),  sb.  and  a.  [a.  L.  gene- 
rant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  gcnerare  to  GENERATE  ;  cf. 
OF.  generant.'] 

A.  sb.  That  which  generates  or  produces ;    a 
begetter,  parent,     f  Also,  a  second  cause  (pbs.~). 

1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Set.  iv.  14  Some  believe  It  [the 
Soul]  came  from  the  Moon  . .  some  that  'tis  made  by  God, 
some  by  Angels,  and  some  by  the  Generant.  1686  GOAD 
Celest.  Bodies  i.  i.  i  The  Divine  Word  . .  produceth  by  a 
Second  inferior  Cause,  or  Generant.  1691  RAY  Creation^oi) 
321  The  Sun  . .  is  supposed  to  be  the  equivocal  Generant  or 
Efficient  by  these  Philosophers.  1885  F.  GALTON  in  Science 
25  Sept.  VI.  272/2  By  a  regression  of  the  values  of  the  mid- 
parentages  the  true  generants  are  derived. 

b.  Math.  A  point,  line,  or  surface  conceived 
as  producing  by  its  motion  a  line,  a  superficial 
or  a  solid  figure  respectively ;  =  GENERATRIX. 

1841  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  etc.,  s.v.,  A  circle  which  revolves 
rapidly  on  any  diameter  generates  a  sphere  ;  a  line  moved 
steadily  along  forms  a  surface.  The  circle  and  line  are 
therefore  generants. 

B.  adj.  Generating,  productive,  rare. 

1875  G.  MACDONALD  Malcolm  III.  x.  147  In  her  genial 
bosom  the  exhausted  gathers  life,  the  effete  becomes 
generant. 

Generate  idje-ner/t) ,ppl.a.  [s.&.'L.  general- us, 
pa.  pple.  otgenerare:  see  next.]  =  GENERATED. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas.  XLIV.  xiv,  These  two  the  worlde 


106 

dampned  in  certaynete  . .  And  all  other  than  frome  them 
generate.  1555  EDEN  Decades  266  It  noryssheth  the  fecim- 
ditie  of  thynges  generate.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xi.  842, 
I  was  generate  By  loue  himselfe.  1616  R.  C.  Tttnes 
Whistle^  etc.  (1871)  113  There  is  a  soule,  not  generate,  but 
infusde.  1830  W.  PHILLIPS  Mt.  Sinai  \.  280  Nor  such 
shadows  they  As  those  of  waters  generate,  or  of  air.  1895 
Q.  Rev.  Oct.  396  There  is  only  one  physician,  of  flesh  and 
of  spirit,  generate  and  ingenerate,  God  in  man. 

Generate  (dge*a&tft),R  [f.  L.  general-,  ppL 
stem  of  getierdre  to  beget,  etc.,  f.  getter-,  genus 
stock,  race  :  cf.  GENDEK  sb.,  GENUS.] 

First  in  pa.  pple.  generate* 

fl.  trans.  To  beget,  procreate,  engender  (off- 
spring). Obs. 

1509  [see  GENERATE  ///.  a.}.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.(W.  de  W. 
1531)  170  b,  He  that  by  naturall  propagacyon  hath  generate 
or  begoten  vs.  1618  CHAPMAN  fftttof*  Bk.  of  Days  75  1  he 
nineteenth  day  . .  Auspicious  both  to  plant,  and  generate 
Both  sons  and  daughters.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  fy  Sul>j.  76 
The  person  of  the  Son  being  only  generated,  the  Fathers 
power  can  extend  no  further.  1697  tr.  Burgersdictus  Logic 
i.  xxxil  126  Every  mortal  is  generated,  and  therefore  that 
which  is  not  generated  is  not  morlal. 

b.  absol.  or  inlr.  To  produce  offspring.  (Now 
rare.)  t  Also,  to  copulate  (pbs.). 

1626  BACON  Sytua  §  758  Some  Liuing  Creatures  generate 
but  at  certaine  Seasons  of  the  Yeare.  1656  RIDGLEY  Prac. 
Pltysick  160  Living  Creatures  which  are  said  to  generate, 
not  when  they  generate  their  young,  but  their  Seed.  1660 
R,  COKE  Power  <y  Subj.  30  The  parents  must  be  supposed 
to  generate,  before  they  can  have  a  power  or  nght  of 
command.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  252  These 
fish  generate  in  March  and  April.  1847  EMERSON  Poewst 
Threnody  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  492  Blood  is  blood  which  cir- 
culates, Life  is  life  which  generates. 

fig.  1670  CLARENDON  Contempt.  Ps.  Tracts  (1727)  673  The 
good  man . .  leaves  an  ample  progeny  of  just  and  charitable 
actions  which  generate  when  he  is  dead. 

2.  Of  natural  or  material  agencies  or  conditions : 
To  bring  into  existence,  to  produce  (substances, 
animals,  plants,  etc.).     Chiefly  in  passive. 

1563  FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  65  All  agree,  that  all  metalles 
are  generated  of  Sulphur.  1641  WILKINS  Math,  tfagick 
(1648)  II.  xii.  253  This  cannot  be  said  to  foment  or  pre- 
serve the  same  fire,  but  onely  to  generate  new.  1665 
HOOKE  Microgr.  127  As  mushroms  may  be  generated  with- 
out seed,  so  does  it  not  appear  that  they  have  any  such  thing 
as  seed.  1691-1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  I.  vii.  413  When 
a  thing  is  created  or  generated,  'tis  not  this  essence  of  it 
that  is  either  created  or  generated,  because  it  was  before. 
1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  Pref.  n  Monsters 
generated  from  the  agitation  of  the  sea.  1834  T.  MKDWIN 
Angler  in  Wales  I.  238  A  six-pound  trout  is  a  mere  minnow 
to  what  the  Rhone  generates.  i86aTvNDALL  Mountaineer- 
ing in  1861,  36  Beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  knowledge  lay 
a  region  where  rain  was  generated  he  knew  not  how.  1878 
SIR  G.  SCOTT  Led.  Archil.  I.  iii.  126  On  the  other  hand, 
we  were  far  less  liberal  in  the  use  of  sculpture,  and  we 
generated  a  purely  moulded  capital,  which  the  French  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  possess. 

b.  esp.  To  produce,  evolve  (steam,  gas,  etc. ; 
also  heat,  force,  friction,  light,  velocity,  etc.). 

1791  HAMILTON  tr.  Berthollefs  Dyeing  I.  iii.  50  They 
[vegetable  substances)  undergo  the  effects  of  a  slight  com- 
bustion, which  may  generate  an  acid.  1794  J.  HUTTON 
Philos.  Light)  etc.  159  If  a  single  coal  ..  cannot  generate 
heat  upon  the  whole  . .  How  U  the  union  of  those  bodies 
to  increase  their  heat?  1812-16  PLAYFAIR  Nat.  Phil. 
(1819)  I.  269  The  elastic  fluid  generated  by  the  gunpowder. 
i8ag  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mech.  202  The  steam  generated 
is  carried  to  the  place  intended  by  means  of  pipes.  1838 
GKEENEK  Gunnery  378  Generating  300  per  cent,  less  friction 
than  in  the  Whitworth  rifle.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vtsw,  ix.  261 
Heat  in  some  way  generates  the  force  of  the  earth-wave. 
187*  YEATS  Ttchn.  Hist.  Comm.  325  The  gases  generated 
were  employed  as  fliel  for  heating  steel  furnaces.  1878 
HUXLEY  Physiogr.  40  Steam  is  generated  from  the  water  in 
the  boiler  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  1881  BESANT&  RICE 
Chapl.  of  Fleet  235  The  walls  were  streaming  with  the  heat 
generated  by  the  presence  of  so  many  men  and  so  much 
drink.  1884  tr.  Lotze^s  Logic  339  We  can  sometimes  observe 
how  they  balance  each  other,  sometimes  what  velocities  they 
generate. 

c.  Math.   To    produce    or   evolve   (a  line   or 
figure)  ;  said  chiefly  of  a  point,  line,  or  surface 
conceived  as  doing  this  by  its  motion. 

1698  KEILL  Exam.  Th.  Earth  (1734)  275  If  both  the 
Ellipse  and  Circle  were  turned  round  the  Axis  AB  there 
would  also  be  a  Spheroid  and  a  Sphere  generated.  1709 
BERKELEY  77*.  I'ision  §  154  The  properties  of  lines  generated 
by  the  section  of  a  solid.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics  vi.  57 
When  these  properties  of  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  and  of 
the  solids  generated  by  their  revolution,  were  first  ^dis- 
covered.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  viii.  233  We  know  how  a  circle 
is  generated.  1866  PROCTOR  Handbk.  Stars  12  If  the  figure 
were  to  revolve  about  SP  it  would  generate  a  sphere. 
1885  LEUDESDORF  Crentona?s  Proj.  Geom.  83  The  pencils 
generated  by  /«  and  «*'  are  projectlve. 

3.  To  bring  about,  give  rise  to,  produce  (a  result, 
a  state  of  things ;   in  later  use  also,  a  state  of 
mind,  feeling,  etc.). 

i6»6  BACON  Sylva.  §  260  Both  of  them  [visibles  and 
audibles]  seeme  not  to  Generate  or  produce  any  other  Effect 
in  Nature  [etc.].  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  Table  255  Earth- 
quakes seem  to  be  generated  much  the  same  way  [by 
eruptions  of  vapours].  1796  Bp.  WATSON  Apol.  Bible  279 
The  belief  of  that  miracle  did  not  generate  conviction  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ.  1800  COI.QUHOUN  Contttt.  Thames 
viii.  256  Offences  were  generated  in  consequence  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  Law.  1821  J.  Q.  ADAMS  in  C.  Davies 
Metr.  Syst,  in.  (1871)  124  The  same  inconsistency  of  the 
statutes  . .  generated  a  lawsuit  between  commerce  and 
revenue.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthns.  \.  (1867)  14  There  are 
among  us  enthusiastic  principles  and  practices  . .  generated 
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in  a  period  of  greater  excitement  than  our  own.  1841  W. 
SFALUING  Italy  <$•  //.  Isl.  1 1 1. 288  This  unhealthy  atmosphere, 
and  the  diseases  which  it  generates,  prevail  over  the  whole 
of  the  great  Maremma.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  1 1877)  I.  iv. 
70  The  love  of  killing  game  generates  a  sincere  wish  to  pre- 
serve it. 

Generated  (dae'nereited),  pfl.  fi.  [f.  prec.  t 
-ED!.]  That  is  produced  or  originated. 

1552  HULOET,  Generated,  generates,  gcnitus.  1638  F. 
JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  19  He  that  maketh  any  thing  after 
the  example  of  things  generated,  shall  never  . .  attalne  to 
what  is  perfectly  beautifull.  1743  EMERSON  F/u.tions  p.  v, 
Any  generated,  flowing  Quantity.  1838  J.  M.  SPEARMAN 
Brit.  Gunner '(ed.  2)  239  When  a  body  falls  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  the  spaces  descended  are  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  the  generated  velocities. 

Generating  (dse-ner«ltirj\  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  verb  GENERATE. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learning  n,  Ded.  §  9.  3  As  those  which 
are  ordained  for  generating  and  propagating  of  sciences. 
1660  R.  COKE  Power  <y  Subj.  263  Every  Creature  of  it  selfe 
[would  be]  in  a  like  power  of  Generating,  one  as  much  as 
another.  1846  GREENER  Sc.  Gunnery  249  All  these  occurrences 
are  perfectly  dependant  on  a  knowledge  of  the  generating  of 
the  explosive  force. 

Generating  (dge-nere'tirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING  2.]  That  generates,  in  senses  of  verb ;  esp. 
of  geometrical  magnitudes  (generating  line,  circle, 
etc.)  and  (in  modern  use)  of  electric  apparatus. 
Generating  function  (see  quot.  1838);  generating 
surface,  the  heating  surface  of  a  boiler  (Knight). 

1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseoi  260 The  Cycloidal 
Space . . between  the  Curve  and  the  Circle  is ..—  Generating 
Circle.  180;  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  276  Hitherto  the 
generating  line,  or  plane,  has  been  considered  as  of  a  constant 
and  invariable  magnitude.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  113/1  The 
term  general  ing /unction  is  a  name  given  by  Laplace  to  any 
function  of  x,  considered  with  reference  to  the  coefficients 
of  its  expansion  in  powers  of  x.  1649  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg. 
Chem.  18  The  small  tube  of  the  generating  apparatus  being 
bent  straight  passes  down  into  the  wash  solution.  1854 
CT.  E.  DE  WARREN  tr.  De  Sanity's  Dead  Sea  II.  127  The 
generating  arch  is  not  then  quite  half  a  circumference.  1875 
BENNETT  &  DYES  Sachs'  But.  156  The  generating  member, 
since  it  continues  to  grow  during  the  branching,  may  form 
numerous  lateral  members.  1894  Daily  News  6  Apr.  6/1 
The  supply  being  from  storage  batteries,  it.  .is  not  affected 
by  temporary  stoppage  of  the  generating  plant. 

Generation  (djenfr^-Jsn).  Also  3-6  -acion, 
(6  -yon),  4-5  -ocioun.  [a.  L.  generation-em,  n.  of 
action  f.  generarc  to  GENERATE.  Cf.  F.  gtntration.] 
I.  The  action  of  generating. 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  generating  or  begetting 
physically ;  procreation ;  propagation  of  species. 
For  equivocal,  spontaneous  generation,  see  the  adjs. 

CI374  CHAUCEH  Boetk.  in.  pr.  xi.  78  (Carnb.  MS.)  pat  (>at 
nature  desireth  and  requereth  alwey,  that  is  to  sein  the 
werk  of  generacion.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  x'x-  2o6  Tnel 
han  Membres  of  Generacioun  of  Man  and  Womman. 
c  1485  Digby  Myst.,  Mar.  Wisd.  460  Of  lust  and  lykyng 
comyth  generacion.  1535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  §  i  The 
generacion  &  breding  ofjjood  and  swyfte  and  strong  horses. 
1616  BACON  Sylva  $  608  Generation  by  Copulation  (certainly) 
extendeth  not  to  Plants.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  ff  Subj.  265 
Nor  are  all  Creatures  at  all  times  alike  disposed  to  Gener- 
ation, but  apted  and  disposed  thereunto  from  some  exterior 
cause.  175*  HUME  Pol.  Disc.  x.  159  There  is  in  all  men,  both 
male  and  female,  a  desire  and  power  of  generation  more 
active  than  is  ever  universally  exerted.  1834  M<MURTRIE 
Cunier's  Anim.  Kingd.  474  A  little  thread  that  appears  to 
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Reproduction,  or  Generation. 

b.  In  passive  sense :  The  fact  or  manner  of  being 
begotten. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  76  Of  generacion.. There  may  no 
rentilesse  be.  c  1440  Cesta  Rom.  xii.  41  (Harl.  MS.)  By  the 
jadir,  that  is  cause  of  oure  generacion,  is  vndirstonde  mcke- 
nesse  or  humilite.  153*  MORE  Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  547/1 
His  generacion  (that  is  to  wyt  his  being  borne  of  God  by 
the  seed  of  god..)  doth  preserue  an  J  kepe  hym.  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  364  The  condition  of  men,  even 
from  their  generation,  is,  in  their  owne  sweate  to  earne  their 
owne  meate. 

C.  Manner  of  descent;  genealogy,  pedigree,  rare. 
1381  WYCLIF  Matt.  i.  i  The  boke  of  the  generacioun  of 
Jhesu  Crist.  1611  BIBLE  ibid.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgritnage 
(1614)  233  They  derive  their  generation  from  the  Cretan 
Jupiter.  1834  COLERIDGE  Table-t.  (1836)  308  The  generation 
of  the  modern  worldly  Dissenter  was  thus :  Presbyterian, 
Arian,  Socinian,  and  last,  Unitarian. 

d.  Theol.  The  origin  of  the  Son  from  the  Father. 
Cf.  BEGET  v. 

1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1839)  200  The  generation  of  Chnst 
admits  no  regeneration,  he  becoming  at  once  thereby  God 
and  Son  and  heir  of  all.  .11711  KEN  Hymtutlieo  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  III.  355  Strange  Generation  this?  Father  and  bon 
Co-eval,  two  distinct,  and  yet  but  one  I  17*0  WATERLAND 
Kigkt  Serm.  107  The  Arians.  .had  some  plausible  things  to 
urge,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  Generation  of  the  Son. 
1848  K.  I.  WILBERFORCE  Incarnation  v.  (1852)  122  Origen 
introduced  the  phrase  of  the  Son's  '  eternal  generation  . 

2.  Production  by  natural  or  artificial  processes 
(as  of  plants,  animals,  substances,  etc.).  t  Also, 
mode  of  formation,  nature  of  origin  (ofo.). 

In  mediaeval  philosophy,  following  Aristotle,  generation 
(Y«Wem)  and  corruption  (#0opa)  are  often  mentioned  as  con- 
trary processes,  together  comprehending  all  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  universe.  Hence  the  frequent  allu- 
sive use  of  the  words,  e.g.  in  quot.  1611. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  49  Wi)>  t>is  poudre  \K  genera- 
cioun of  bese  poris  may  be  mendid.  1519  Interl.  4  Elcm. 
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(Percy  Soc.)  2  Of  the  generacyon  and  cause  of  stone  and 
metall,  and  of  plantis  and  herbys.  1563  FULKE  Meteors 
(1640)  63  b,  Sand  . .  is  of  the  same  generation,  consisting  of 
many  small  bodies,  which  are  congealed  into  stones.  1600 
J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  n.  361  There  cannot  be  a  countrie 
more  apt  then  this,  for  the  generation  and  increase  of  all 


1663  POWER  Exf.  „„  _  . 

cules  which  daily  produce  such  Considerable  effects  m  the 
generation  and  corruption  of  Bodies  about  us.  1673  RAY 
Journ.  Low  C.  Rome  383  The  Monks  shew'd  us  ..  2 
marble  pillars  . .  Their  generation  at  first  was  of  a  mass  or 
heap  of  small  flints  and  pebbles  united  into  one  body  by 
a  cement.  1710  J.  CLARKE  Rokault's  Nat.  Phil.  (1729)  I  17 
The  Production  of  Something  which  before  was  not,  we  call 
Generation  ;  thus  we  say  Fire  is  generated,  when  we  see 
Fire  where  the  Wood  was  before.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ. 
Man  i.  i.  £o  Ideas,  their  Generations,  Associations,  and 
Dependencies  on  bodily  States.  1797  GODWIN  Enquirer  i. 
i.  i  The  true  object  of  education  . .  is  the  generation  of 
happiness.  1832  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  210  The  generation 


figure  or  quantity.  1863  TYNDALL  Heat  ii.  §  22  (1870)  26 
Liquefaction  in  this  case  will  conclusively  demonstrate 
a  generation  of  heat. 

II.  That  which  is  generated. 

The  use  of  the  word  in  senses  3-6  is  largely  due  to  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  generatio  in  the  Vulgate.  Translators 
were  probably  uncertain  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  it  in 
certain  passages,  as  fsa.  liii.  8,  to  which  the  following  seems 
to  be  the  earliest  reference  in  English. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  827  Hys  generacyoun  quo  recen 
con,  pat  dy?ed  for  vus  in  Iherusalem? 

f  3.  Offspring,  progeny.  In  early  instances  chiefly 
to  give  (have}  generation.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  fsa.  Ixvi.  9  If  I,  that  generacion  to  othere  men 
5yue,  bareyn  shal  be?  seith  the  Lord  thi  God.  1422  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.^  Priv.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  197  This  same 
ysaac  had  a  wyfe  barayne  ycallid  Rebecta,  he  Prayed  god 
that  he  wolde  yeue  hym  generacion.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason 
4  He  had  in  mariage  a  right  fayr  lady  but  they  were  long 
to  geder  with  oute  hauyng  generacion.  1516  TINDALF.  Acts 
xvii.  28  For  we  are  also  his  generacion.  1540-1  ELYOT 
Image  Gov.  (1549)  93  His  mother  Mammea  exhorted  hym  to 
take  to  his  wyfe  some  mayden  of  a  noble  and  auncient  house, 
to  the  entent  that  he  mought  haue  generacion.  1553  BECON 
Reliques  of  Rome  (1563)  240  Al  those  y*  wearry  orslea  their 
generations,  or  their  children  destroye  with  drinkes.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  i.  i.  119  The  barbarous  Scythian  Or  he  that 
makes  his  generation  messes  To  gorge  his  appetite.  1674 
tr.  Martini ere^s  Voy.  N.  Countries  84  If  he  were  discovered 
.  .he and  his  generation  [should be]  sent  Slaves  into  Siberia. 

fb.  Descendants,  posterity.   Obs. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xii.  140  This  Machomete  . .  was  of 
the  Generacioun  of  Ysmael,  that  was  Abrahames  Sone. 
1535  COVERDALE  Job  xxi.  8  Their  childers  children  lyue  in 
their  sight,  and  their  generacion  [1611  offspring]  before  their 
eyes.  1623  LISLE  Mlfric  on  O.  $  N.  Test.  Exod.,  Foure 
hundred  yeeres  after  Jacob  came  thither  with  the  generation 
of  the  Hebrewes.  1704  HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  .185 
Which  Land  the  Lord  gave  to  Abraham  and  his  Generation, 
and  promised  that  in  his  Family  all  the  Nations  of  the 
Earth  should  be  Blessed. 

fc.  Fruit,  produce  (of  the  vine).  Obs.  rare. 

A  rendering  oigenbnen  (vitis)  (Matt.  xxvi.  29)  —  Gr.  yevvrma 
(TOV  afiire'Aou).  Wyclif  and  later  translators  use  '  fruit '. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  244  b/2,  I  shalle  not  drvnke  of 
thys  generacion  of  the  vyne  tofore  I  shalle  drynke  it  newe 
wythyou[etc.].  1565  JEWEL  Refl.  Harding- (1611)  334, 1  will 
drinke  no  more  of  this  Generation  of  the  Vine. 
4.  The  offspring  of  the  same  parent  or  parents, 
regarded  as  a  single  degree  01  step  in  the  descent 
of  a  person  or  family  from  an  ancestor  ;  also,  in 
wider  sense,  =  DEGREE  3. 

In  reckoning  genealogies,  each  generation^  naturally 
restricted  to  one  individual  in  the  direct  line,  without  regard 
to  collateral  descendants. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9262  Qua-so  will  se  fra  adam  be  aid  Hu 
mant  knes  to  crist  es  laid,  He  sal  find,  wit-vten  tnistruns, 
Sexti  hale  generacions.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II. 
231  Caym  his  synne  was  i-punsched  seuenfold,  bat  is  in  be 
seuenpe  generacioun ;  for  Lamech  was  be  seuenpe  from 
Adam  in  pat  lyne.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  $•  Lim.  Man.  ix. 
(1885)  129  Charles,  discended  off  Carolus  Magnus. .  by  ix.  or 
by  x.  generacions,  was  put  ffrom  the  Kyngdome  of  Fraunce. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  181  The  Canon  of  the  Law  is  laide 
on  him,  Being  but  the  second  generation  Remoued  from  thy 
sinne-conceiuing  wonibe.  1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients 
95  When  many  generations  issuing  forth  out  of  one  man, 
who  had  a  certaine  marke,  do  constantly  retaine  the  same 
marke  in  some  part  of  their  bodies.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of 
Plague  n.  v,  I  have  known  the  family  Three  generations, 
and  I  loved  them  all.  1834  T.  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales 
1. 77  A  tamily  party,  consisting  of  three  generations  ;  the  last 
a  numerous  one.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  vii.  258  ^Etolus, 
his  ancestor  in  the  tenth  generation,  had  quitted  Elis. 

5.  The  whole  body  of  individuals  born  about 
the  same  period;  also,  the  time  covered  by  the 
lives  of  these. 

In  reckoning  historically  by  'generations',  the  word  is 
taken  to  mean  the  interval  of  time  between  the  birth  of  the 
parents  and  that  of  their  children,  usually  computed  at 
thirty  years,  or  three  generations  to  a  century. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xi.  8  pou  lord  sail  ;eme  vs  &  kepe 
vs  fra  bis  generacioun.  1535  COVERDALE  Mark  viii.  12  Why 
doth  this  generacion  seke  a  token?  Verely  I  saye  vnto  you  : 
There  shal  no  token  be  geuen  vnto  this  generacion.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  \.  (1586)  28  Barley,  accounted 
in  the  olde  generations  among  the  woorthyest  sort  of  grayne, 
and  not  of  small  estimation  at  this  day.  16x1  BIBLE  Jud%. 
ii.  to  And  also  all  that  generation  were  gathered  vnto  their 
fathers  :  and  there  arose  another  generation  after  them.  1694 
Ace.  Sev,  Late  Voy.  Introd. (1711)  24  Heaps  of  Rocks,  broken 
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Stones,  and  Ice  heap'd  up  from  many  Generations.  1750 
JOHN-SON  A'rtj//£/cr  No.  77  p  14  The  hopes  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 1781  GIBBON  Decl.fy  F.  II.  xxvi.  48  The  rising  genera- 
tion was  not  disposed  to  accept  his  advice.  1831  BREWSTER 
Newton  (1855)  II.  xxiii.  306  His  second  objection  to  the  new 
system  relates  to  the  length  of  generations,  which  he  says  is 
made  only  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Soc.  Amer.  II.  151  The  negroes  of  the  next  generation  are 
not  to  be  doomed  to  slavery  for  fear  of  somewhat  more 
being  inflicted  on  their  parents.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist, 
ix,  §  i.  591  It  is  in  this  group  of  scientific  observers  that  we 
catch  the  secret  of  the  coming  generation. 

f6.  Family,  breed,  race;  class,  kind,  or  *  set'  of 
persons.  Obs. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  4  Thenne  his  wyf  conceyued  of  his 
seed  and  multeplied  the  generacion  humayn  of  a  right  fayr 
sone.  ciSix  \st  Eng.Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  36/2  Sende 
to  vs  ayen  a  good  knyght  of  ye  generacyon  of  fraunce. 
1556  Aurelio  $  /sad,  (1608)  Fvij,  Butte  corsede  be  the 
generation,  that  dressethe  all  his  thoughtes  agalnste  hus 
unto  the  worste  parte,  1576  J.  SANFORD  Card.  Pleas.  48 
Banished  out  of  Rome,  advocates,  proctours,  notaries,  and 
that  lyke  generation.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  \.  i.  204,  Pain. 
Y'areaDogge.  Ape.  Thy  Mothers  of  my  generation  :  what's 
she,  if  I  be  a  Dogge  ?  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  233  How- 
ever as  they  are,  they  [their  Physitians]  passe  for  a  generation 
usefull  and  requisite.  1641  TRAPP  Tfieol.  Theol.  140  There 
have  beene  a  generation  . .  that  have  attempted  to  take 
armes  against  Heaven.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  n.  Hi, 
Then  the  whole  generation  of  him  are  so  in  love  with  bag- 
pipes and  puppet-shews  !  1734  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier 
(1840)  216  They  could  not  brook  the  fighting  in  conjunction 
with  this  wicked  generation  [the  Irish].  1727  BOYER  Diet, 
A  ngl.-Fr.)  Generation  (or  a  great  many), . .  there  is  a  whole 
generation  of  them. 

Hence  Generational  a.,  pertaining  to  genera- 
tions. 

1894  Atlantic  Monthly  Jan.  116  At  this  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  generational  system,  the  parent  gives  but 
the  beginnings  of  life. 

Generationism  ^IgeneV  joniz'm).  [f.  GENE- 
RATION +  -ISM.]  (See  quot.  1876.) 

1864  Home  <$•  For.  Rev.  Apr.  676  He  [Frohschammer] 
published  a  work  on  the  origin  of  the  soul  . .  defending  the 
theory  of  Generationism.  1876  W.  ALEXANDER  Bampton 
Lect.  (1877)  213  One  school  held  that  not  only  the  body  but 
the  soul  came  from  the  parents ;  and  this  doctrine  was 
termed  traducianism  or  generation  ism.  1893  Tablet  18  Feb. 
257  It  is  not  allowable  to  any  loyal  Catholic  to  hold  spiritual 
traducianism  or  generationism. 

Generative  (dge-ner#iv).  [f.  GENEBATE  v. 
+  -IVE.  Cf.  F.  gtnfratift 

1.  Pertaining  to  generation  or  procreation;  having 
the  power  or  function  of  producing  offspring. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxvii.  72  The  sowle 
hath  power  vegetatif  and  generatif  for  to  conseruen  his 
kynde  and  multyplyen.  1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  i.  6  Neither 
is  there  any  place,  .where  that  generatiue  vertue  doth  more 
abound  ..  then  in  the  wide  Ocean.  1628  GAULE  Pract. 
Theories^  (1629)  76  Spirits  are  not  vsually  generatiue,  nor 
are  Virgines  pregnant.  1660  PEPYS  Diary  14  Dec.,  We  . . 
had  very  good  discourse  concerning  insects  and  their  having 
a  generative  faculty  as  well  as  other  Creatures.  1809  Med. 
Jrnl.  XXI.  519  Complaints  of* the  generative  organs.  1871-2 
H.  MACMILLAN  True  Vine  iv.  167  By  preventing  plants 
from  reproducing,  leaves  and  wood  are  produced  instead  of 
generative  products.  1880  GUNTHER  Pishes  158  In  the 
Cyclostomes  the  generative  organ  is  single. 

j%l  c  \qyQApoLLoll.  55  Wen  bei  of  per  office  are  gederers 
of  euerlastyng  lif,  how  euen  pey  are  bus  misusing  bis  gene- 
ratif strengbe.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  1.  §  i  Not  onely 
the  Word,  but  the  Sacraments,  both  hauing  generatiue  force 
and  vertue.  1816  COLERIDGE  Statesm,  Man.  (Bohn)  353 This 
state  of  mind  . .  is  a  mere  balance  or  compromise  of  the  two 
powers,  not  that  living  and  generative  interpenetration  of 
both  which  would  give  being  to  essential  religion.  1883 
Congregationalist  Mar.  100  That  word  is  creative,  gene- 
rative, begets  a  new  life  which  supplants  and  expels  the  old. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  function  of  generating 
(in  senses  2  and  3  of  the  vb.) ;  productive. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  §  36^  These  causes, 
(being  in  their  proper  nature  most  generatiue  of  sedition, 
and  of  all  sorts  of  ciuill  furies).  1640  BP.  REYNOLDS  Passions 
xxviii.  294  Feare  is  a  Multiplying  and  Generative  Passion, 
ever  producing  motions  of  its  owne  Nature.  1686  GOAD 
Celest.  Bodies  i.  ii.  6  What  Meats  are  generative  of  Wind  ? 
1750  tr.  Leonardits  Mirr.  Stones  21  We  will  affirm  then 
that  the  effective  or  generative  cause  of  stones,  is  a  certain 
mineral  virtue.  1799  Med.  JrnL  I.  495.This  agent  is  known 
to  be  the  generative  cause  of  several  diseases  of  the  bones. 
1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  VI.  Index  533  The  people  .. 
yearn  for  fuller  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  right,  as  the 
generative  principles  of  social  peace. 

Hence  Ge-neratively  adv.,  by  way  of  generation  ; 
Ge  •  ner  ativeness. 

1643  R.  O.  Man's  Mort.  vi.  41  That  which  is  immortall 
cannot  generatively  proceed  from  that  which  is  mortall. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Gener ativeness,  generative  or  begetting 
Quality  or  Faculty. 

Generator  (dse-new'tw).  [a.  L.  generator, 
masc.  agent-n.  f,  generare  :  see  GENERATE  z/.] 

1.  One  who  generates  or  begets. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  x.  327  Imagination  . . 
sometimes  assimilates  the  Idea  of  the  generator  into  a  realty 
in  the  thing  ingendred.  1814  CARY  Dante,  Par.  vin.  141 
Nature,  in  generation,  must  the  path  Traced  by  the  gene- 
rator still  pursue.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.  Ser.  i.  x.  (1876)  252 
Whilst  the  eternal  generation  of  circles  proceeds,  the  eternal 
generator  abides. 

2.  Something  which  generates  or  produces ;  esp. 
an  apparatus  for  the  production  of  gases,  steam,  or 
electricity. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  fy  Exp.  Pkilos.  I.  xii.  493  The  French 
writers  term  it  hydrogene,  that  is,  generator  of  water.  1825 
HAMILTON  Handbk,,  Getierator  in  Pneumatics,  the  high 
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pressure  lx>iler  of  Mr.  Perkins's  steam  engine  is  thus  named. 
1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Chem.  Technol.  ted.  2)  I.  160 
Generators  are  constructed  either  to  work  with  or  without 
a  blast  of  air.  1879  TYNDALL  1'ragm.Sc.  (ed.  6)  II.  xvi.  435 
By  it,  in  short,  the  electric  generator  is  so  far  simplified,  and 
reduced  in  cost,  as  to  [etc.].  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  109/1 
Hot  Wind  Generator,  for  ventilating  houses  and  hospitals, 
and  heating  same.  1895  Educ.  Rev.  (U.S. i  Nov.  352 
Dynamo,  absolutely  meaningless  as  at  present  found,  is 
popularly  used  in  place  of  generator. 

3.  Chem.  (  A  term  used  to  denote  the  elements 
or  compounds  from  which  a  more  complex  sub- 
stance is  obtained '  (Cassell). 

b.  Mus.  The  '  fundamental  tone '  of  a  series  of 
harmonics  or  of  a  chord. 

1825  DANNELEY  Encycl.  Mus.  s.v.  Sound,  The  diatonic 
scale  is  therefore  formed  by  the  products  of  a  sonorous 
body,  generator  or  generating  string.  1847  CRAIG,  Genera- 
tort  in  Music,  the  principal  sound  or  sounds  by  which  others 
are  produced.  1889  E.  PROUT  Harmony  ii.  §  33  The  divi- 
sion of  any  string  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  or  sixteenths, 
gives  the  various  upper  octaves  of  the  '  generator ',  or  '  fun- 
damental tone ',  that  is  the  note  produced  by  the  vibration 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  string. 

Generatrix  (dxen$r£-trfk»).  [a.  L.  genera- 
trix, fem.  agent-n.  f.  generdre :  see  GENERATE  #.] 

T"  1.  She  that  generates  or  produces ;  a  female 
parent.  (OnlyySJf.)  Obs. 

1657  PINNELL  tr.  Paracelsus'  Pkilos.  n.  32  The  element  of 
fire  is  the  generatrix  of  the  Stars,  Planets,  and  the  whole 
Firmament.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  278  Night  was 
called  the  mother,  the  generatrix  of  all  things.  1813  T. 
BUSBY  Lucretius  CoJtitti.  i.  iii.This  divine  generatrix  of  every 
being  and  every  blessing. 

2.  Math.   =  GENEKANT  A.b. 

1840  LARDNER  Geom.  176  A  straight  edge  representing  the 
directrix  may  be  moved  over  a  figure  representing  the  gene- 
ratrix  [etc.].  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  iv.  108 
Blended  to  a  screw  surface  with  an  inclined  generatrix. 

3.  '  A   dynamo-electric    machine    employed    to 
generate  an  electric  current*  {Cent.  Diet?).   =  GEN- 
ERATOR 2. 

Generic  (dgene'rik),  a.  (s&.)  [f.  'L.gener-,  stem 
of  genus  kind  +  -ic:  ci.  F.  gentrique^  used  by  Des- 
cartes.] Belonging  to  a  genus  or  class ;  applied 
to  a  large  group  or  class  of  objects;  general 
(opposed  to  SPECIFIC  or  SPECIAL)  ;  esp,  in  generic 
character^  name,  term. 

1676  GREW  Anat.  Leaves  i.  vi.  §  5  This  Saline  Principle. . 
is  ..  a  Generik  Name,  under  which  divers  Species  are  com- 
prehended. 1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  HI.  97  He  makes  it 
be  only  a  remote  concurse  to  the  act  considered  in  genere, 
in  its  generic  nature,  not  to  the  individual  particular  act. 
1724  WATTS  Logic  r.  vi.  §  4  Though  wine  differs  from  other 
liquids  in  that  it  is  the  iuice  of  a  certain  fruit,  yet  this  is  but 
a  general  or  generic  difference,  for  it  does  not  distinguish 
wine  from  cyder  or  perry.  1789  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legist. 
xviii.  §  35  The  circumstance  of  fraudulency  then  may  serve 
to  characterize  a  particular  species,  compnsable  under  each 
of  those  generic  heads.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min. 
(ed.  3)  2  The  generic  characters  are  certain  properties  of 
minerals  used  as  characters,  without  any  reference  to  their 
differences,  as  colour,  lustre,  weight.  x8zx  J.  Q.  ADAMS  in 
C.  Davies  Alttr.  Syst.  HI.  (1871^  208  The  terms  'weight' 
and  '  balance '  were  thus  generic  terms,  without  specific 
meaning.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  viii.  208  The  preservation 
of  the  generic  and  specific  characters  of  fossil  remains  varies 
in  different  strata. 

b.  absol.  ;  also  (nonce-use)  as  sb.  pi.  = ( generic 
questions.' 

1807  T.  SIKES  in  Southey  Life  of  A.  Bell  (1844)  II.  567, 
I  requested  you  to  give  me  the  solution  of  two  generics, 
which  . .  would  suggest  to  me  what  sort  of  matter  I  should 
want  for  your  satisfaction.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  II. 
xxiii.  263  The  ideal  consists  in  the  happy  balance  of  the 
generic  with  the  individual. 

Generic  al  (dgene'rikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Belonging  to,  or  having  the  character  of,  a  genus ; 
generic,  general. 

i432~So  *r-  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  27  Mappa  mund!  is  de- 
scribede  in  the  firste  boke  of  this  werke,  in  the  maner  of  a 
diuision  genericalle  in  to  a  diuision  specificalle  [L.  wore 
divisi  generis  in  species],  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  i.  vii.  17 
We  must  conceive  such  of  them  as  are  omitted  to  be  im- 
ply ed  under  the  genericall  name  of  Canaanites.  1680  BAXTER 
Annu.  Stilling/I,  xxiii.  35  The  Generical  Notion  sure  is  not 
enough  for  the  definition  of  each  species.  1764  REID 
Inquiry  iii.  Wks.  I.  116/1  A  question,  how  all  smells  come 
to  be  considered  as  one  genus,  and  all  tastes  as  another  ? 
What  is  the  generical  distinction.  1843  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett. 
1. 270  Holding  some  rank  in  the  world,  tjesides  the  generical 
rank  of  fool.  1865  LECKY  Ration.  (1878)  II.  534  There  was 
such  an  amazing,  I  might  almost  say  generical,  difference 
between  those  wno  were  Christians  and  those  who  were  not. 

Hence  Gene'ricalness.  rarer  ^. 

1708  A.  COLLINS  Answ.  Clarke's  yd Def.  43  The  Ques- 
tion . .  has  no  relation  to  the  genericalness  of  the  Objects  on 
which  we  think,  but  to  the  genericalness  of  Thinking  itself. 

Genetically  (dgene-rikali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LT2.]  With  reference  to  genus. 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  76  If  it  determine  not  the  kinde 
of  good  formally,  nor  virtually,  nor  contain  it  genetically 
[etc.].  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  (1723)  27  Gene- 
ricaly  allied.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  n.  i.  30  We  sup- 
pose other  Beings  generically  the  same,  and  yet  numerically 
different.  1783  BLAIR  Rket.  (1812)  I.  vii.  144  These  two 
kinds  of  writing  are  generically  and  essentially  distinct. 
1868  PEARD  Water-Farm,  xv.  155  The  tench  ..  belongs 
to  the  carp  family,  and  is  separated  from  it  generically  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  scales  with  which  the  body  is 
covered  [etc.].  1894  H.  ~DRVMtAOttD  A  scent  Alan  140  Among 
the  most  ancient  Carboniferous  plants  . .  are  found  certain 
forms  generically  identical  with  those  now  living. 
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Geue'ricism.    rare-'1,    [f.  GENERIC  + -ISM. 

Explained  by  the  writer  to  mean  :  '  The  systematii 
official  adoption  of  generic  as  contradistinguishec 
from  specific  phraseology'. 

1840  G.  S.  FABER  Regen.  342  The  principle  of  Genericism 
pervades  all  the  Offices  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Geuerific  (dgeneri'fik),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L 
gener-  (see  GENERIC)  +-(I)FIC.] 

1825  [see  GENERALIFIC]. 

Generification  (d^eneTifik^-Jan).  Logic,  [f 
as  prec.  +  -ATIOU.]  (See  quots.  1837,  1864.) 

1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xi.  (1866)  I.  191  The  ab 
straction  which  carries  up  species  into  genera,  is  called,  in 
that  respect,  Generification,  or,  more  loosely,  Generalisation 
1864  BOWEN  Logic  iv.  74  Generification  is  the  process  o 
rising,  through  the  successive  abstraction  of  Marks,  from 
lower  to  higher  Concepts.  1874  M  'COSH  Scot.  Philos.  li. 
(1875)  382  Mr.  Grote  and  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  have  tried  to 
improve  Mill's  doctrine  of  generification. 

Generosity  (djenerjrsiti).  [ad.  L.  gencrosi- 
tat-em,  f.  generos-us  GENEROUS.] 

1.  Excellence,  goodness  of  race ;  nobility  of  birth 
or  lineage.  Now  only  arch. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  49  Hit  is  to  be  holden  that 
Asia  is  moste  in  quantite,  Europa  lesse  in  quantite,  but 
egalle  in  the  numerous  generositefL.  generositate]  of  peple. 
1572  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  13  b,  Sentences  concerning  gene- 
rositie,  collected  out  of  sundrye  Aucthors,  and  firste  certayne 
verses,  made  by  G.  Chaucer,  teaching  what  is  gentleness, 
or  who  is  worthy  to  bee  called  gentle.  1579  LYLY  Euphues 
(Arb.)  190  Nobilitie  began  in  thy  auncestors,  and  endeth  in 
thee,  and  the  Generositie  that  they  gayned  by  vertue  thou 
hast  blotted  with  vice.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  iii. 
(1653)  83  The  ingenious  Women  are  marked  with  certaine 
notes  in  the  Forehead,  which  is  accounted  a  kind  of  gene- 
rosity. 1864  LOWELL  Biglmy  P.  Poet.  Wks.  (i879>  275  The 
Virginians  especially  lay  claim  to  this  generosity  of  lineage. 

t  b.  Of  animals :  Excellence  of  breed  ;  the 
spirit  arising  from  this.  Obs. 

1575  LANEHAM  Lett.  (1871)  15  The  foot  men  lookt  well  too 
the  hors,  and  hee  of  Generositee  soon  callmd  of  him  self. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  no  It  weakeneth  their 
bodies,  and  dulleth  in  them  all  generosity. 

2.  fHigh  spirit,  courage,  nobility  of  conduct  (obs.} 
Now  only  in  the  more  restricted  sense  :  Willing- 
ness to  lay  aside  resentment  or  forgive  injuries ; 
magnanimity. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Generosity,  noblenesse  of  minde,  courage. 
1659  "R  HARRIS  Parivar*  Iron  Age  53  Their  generosity  is 
remarkable,  in  regard  they  grudge  not  to  give  praise  to  the 
vertue  even  of  their  e_nemies,  when  they  deserve  it.  1699 
BENTLEY  Phal.  236  His  Judgment,  like  other  mens  Valour, 
has  commonly  the  generosity  to  favour  the  weaker  side! 
1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  Bristol (iS87)  I. 
240  'Tis  a  degree  of  generosity  to  tell  the  truth.  1786  W. 
THOMSON  Watson's  Philip  III  (1839)  239  The  part  which 
sound  policy  required  him  to  act,  was  consonant  to  the  natural 
generosity  of  his  temper.  This  magnanimous  prince  [etc.]. 
1838  LYTTON  Alice  41  Let  me  throw  myself  on  your  gene- 
rosity. 1883  SIR  T.  MARTIN  Ld.  Lyiidhurst  v.  142  Gene- 
rosity is  never  a  characteristic  of  political  party  warfare. 

3.  Readiness  or  liberality  in  giving  ;  munificence. 
1677  WYCHERLEY  Plain  Dealer^  iv.  i,  They  are  of  that  vain 

number,  who  had  rather  shew  their  false  generosity,  in  giving 
away  profusely  to  worthless  Flatterers,  than  in  paying  just 
Debts.  1712  HEARNECWfe*.  (O.H.S.)  III.  337  My  excellent 
Friend,  to  whose  Generosity  I  owe  my  Education.  1750 
JOHNS_ON  Rambler  No.  Si  p  9  The  giver  &  receiver  differ 
in  their  opinions  of  generosity.  1833  ALISON  Europe  (1849- 
50)  I.  iii.  §  93.  356  Generosity  is  nearly  allied  to  extrava- 
gance. 

4.  //.  Instances  of  generosity  (senses  2  and  3). 
rare. 

1647  w-  BROWNE  tr.  Gombervilli s  Polexander  n.  iv.  rprp  5 
You  love  him  even  after  he  . .  without  regarding  so  many 
generosities  which  should  perswade  him,  hath  done  what 
in  him  lay  to  deprive  you  of  your  life,  a  1715  BURNET 
Own  Time  (1766)  I.  106  One  that  carried  the  generosi- 
ties of  friendship  very  far.  1833  LAMB  Elia  n,  Produc. 
Mod.  Art,  The  relish  with  whicn  his  Reading  Public  had 
received  the  fooleries  of  the  man,  more  to  their  palates  than 
the  generosities  of  the  master  [Don  Quixote]. 

t  5.  The  Order  of  Generosity :  a  Prussian  order 
of  distinction,  instituted  in  1665,  and  superseded  in 
1 740  by  the  Order  for  Merit.  Obs. 

1707  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4359/1  His  Majesty  hath  been 
pleas'd  to  give  him  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Generosity 

Generous  (d^e-neras),  a.  [ad.  F.  ginfrettx, 
ad.  L.  generos-us,  f.  gener-,  genus  stock,  race  ;  cf. 
sP->  It-  generoso.  The  senses  appear  already  de- 
veloped in  Fr.  and  for  the  most  part  in  Latin.] 

1.  Of  noble  lineage ;  high-born.  Also  absol.  - 
nobles  (quot.  1610).  Now  only  arch. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  96  Most  generous  sir.  1603 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  ,300  Many  knights,  of 
generous  extraction.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  vii. 
116  I  he  Ancient  Generous  made  choice  rather  of  such 
Herbes  as  grew  in  the  Fields,  a  t683  SIDNEY  Disc.  G<rvt. 
III.  xxvii.  (1704)  345  This  has  in  several  ages  cost  the 
Nation  a  vast  proportion  of  generous  blood.  1850  NEALE 
Med.  ffymnsijS  In  a  generous  womb  once  dwelling.  1875 
KINGSLEY _Lect '.fttSv .JnAmer.  i.  3  That  genial  reverent! 
for  antiquity  which  I  hold  to  be  the  sign  of  a  truly  generous 
—that  is  m  the  right  sense  of  the  grand  old  word— a  truly 
high-bred  nature. 

tb.  Of  animals  :  Of  good  breed  or  stock.  Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  109  The  generous 
Bitches  have  12.  [speans],  other  but  TO.  1641  HINDE  J. 
Bruen  vii.  26,  I  have  scene  a  Gentleman,  .very  careful!  to 
nave  his  horse  of  a  generous  race,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rem. 
('759>  I-  7'  Eagles  try  their  Young  against  his  Rays,  To 
prove,  if  they're  of  generous  Breed,  or  base.  1697  DRYDEN 
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Virg.  Gcorg.  in.  no  The  Colt  that  for  a  Stallion  is  design'd, 
By  sure  Presages  shows  his  generous  Kind.  .1781  GIBBON 
Dec!,  t,  F.  II.  57  The  plains.. bred  a  generous  race  of 
horses,  renowned  above  all  others  in  the  antient  world,  for 
their  majestic  shape,  and  incomparable  swiftness. 

O.  trails/. 

1749  Poiver  Pros.  Numbers  n  Of  those  which  I  call  the 
generous  or  the  noble  Feet,  some  are  more  excellent  than 
others. 

2.  Of  actions,  character,  etc. :  Appropriate  or 
natural  to  one  of  noble  birth  or  spirit ;  hence, 
t  gallant,  courageous  (oks.~) ;  magnanimous,  free 
from  meanness  or  prejudice. 

1588  SHAHS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  632  This  is  not  generous,  not 
gentle,  not  humble.  1656  B.  HARRIS  Parivafs  Iran  Age 
I.  iii.  37  [He]  made  a  generous  resistance,  and  won  a  glorious 
victory.  1697  POTTER  Antio.  Greece  in.  i.  (1715)  i  The 
rapine  of  these  [Flocks  and  Herds]  was  look'd  on  as  a  gene- 
rous and  heroical  exploit.  1723  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  121  The  gratitude  they  expressed ..  was  a  token  of 
generous  principles.  1813  SCOTT  Pn'eril  xii,  This  generous 
disposition  to  defy  control.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889) 
I.  19  The  spirit  of  timid  reserve  still  kept  the  bishops  silent, 
and  this  generous  appeal  met  no  response.  1880  M«CARTHV 
Own  Times  IV.  Ixii.  398  It  was  an  error  indeed,  but  it  was 
at  least  a  generous  error. 

b.  Of  persons  :  f  High-spirited,  gallant,  cou- 
rageous (obs.} ;  magnanimous,  noble-minded. 

1633  COCKERAM,  Generous,  valiant,  noble.  1640  tr.  Ver- 
dere's  Rom.  Rom,  in.  8  This  generous  Warrior,  that  was  not 
capable  of  fear  in  the  greatest . .  dangers.  1656  U.  HARRIS 
Parivafslron  Ageivt  This  generous  Prince,  being  brought 
up  in  arms,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Dk.  Ormontfs  Rccov.  Wks. 
1730  I.  50  Neglected  horses  range  along  the  plain,  Their 
chariots  broke,  and  generous  riders  slam  !  1781  GIBBON 
Decl.  ff  F.  III.  261  The  usurper  ..was  tempted  to  place 
some  confidence  in  so  generous  a  conqueror.  1794  GODWIN 
Cat.  Williams  9  The  most  generous  Italian  conceives  that 
there  are  certain  persons  whom  it  would  be  contamination 
for  him  to  call  into  the  open  field.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serm. 
ix.  1 1877)  195  He  who  is  generous  to  an  equal  is  generous  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  loss  or  fall  by  comparison. 

t  c.  Of  animals  :  Spirited.  Obs.  rare 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1890)  III.  304  A  generous  crea- 
ture a  horse  is,  sensible  in  some  sort  of  honour,  made  most 
handsome  by  pride  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  fy  Jlfin. 
Introd.,  Amongst  the  aforesaid  living  creatures,  some  are 
Solar,  sc.  those  that  are  generous  and  lively,  as  the  bull, 
goat,  horse,  lion. 

3.  Free  in  giving,  liberal,  munificent. 

1696  tr.  Dn  Monfs  Voy.  Levant  35  Since  the  Ladies  here 
are  no  less  Generous  than  Charming  . .  there  are  many  In- 
trigues form'd.  1704  ROWE  Ulyss.  Ded.,  The  Restoring  and 
Preserving  any  Part  of  Learning  is  so  Generous  an  Action 
in  it  self,  that  it  naturally  falls  into  your  Lordship's  Pro- 
vince. 1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  II.  51  (Versailles) 
The  king,  he  said,  was  the  most  generous  of  princes,  but  his 
generosity  could  neither  relieve  or  reward  every  one.  1878 
R.  W.  DALE  Lect.  Preach,  viii.  248  A  man  may  be  generous 
vith  his  money  and  ungenerous  in  his  spirit.  1882  Sat.  Rev. 
tfo.  1383.  533  He  was  himself  generous  as  a  giver,  parting, 
ndeed,  with  that  which  did  not  altogether  belong  to  him- 
self. 1896  Scott.  Notes  <y  Queries  X.  22  These  generous 
donations  were  afterwards  supplemented. 

b.  trans/.  Of  land  :  Rich,  fertile.  (Cf.  F.  sol 
"tnt'reux.) 

1853  MERIVALE  Rom.  Kef.  (1867)  3  Miles  and  miles  of 

enerous  soil  were  abandoned  to  the  boar  and  the  buffalo. 

B6o  MOTLEY  Nithtrl.  (1868)  I.  i.  7  A  generous  southern 
erritory,  flowing  with  wine  and  oil, 

4.  Furnished  liberally  or  without  stint ;  hence, 
bnndant,  ample,  copious. 

1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  1 1  Clearkes  and  other  knaves 
Who  with  their  gennerous  ruffs  the  Court  out-braves)  Will 
ake  a  pention,  or  a  quarter-fee  To  make  their  friend  from 
nformationfree.  1790  J.  B.  MORETON^J/IM.  W.  Ixd.  15  Yet 
hey  are  fond  to  see  strong  liquors  given  in  generous  por- 
ions  to  the  sailors.  x8«  1  HACKERAY  Newcomes  I.  348  How 
rreat  and  liberal  the  nouses  are  with  generous  casements 
nd  courts.  1886  O.  W.  HOLMES  Morb.  Anlif.  Introd.  21 
iis  ample  coat.. with  its  broad  flaps  and  many  buttons  and 
jenerous  cuffs. 

b.  Of  diet  (with  mixture  of  sense  5) :  Ample  in 
[uantity  and  rich  in  quality,  strengthening.  Also,  ' 

with  somewhat  similar  notion,  of  colour  :  Rich,  full. 
1833  PARIS  in  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.  I.  568/2  Young  children 

and  growing  youths  generally  thrive  upon  a  generous  diet 
f  animal  food.  1844  KINGLAKE  ESthen  iii.  (1878)  42  The 
•low  of  generous  colour. 

5.  Of  liquor,  esp.  wine:  Rich  and  full  of  strength ; 
nvigorating  ;  f  also  absol.  as  sb. 

This  use  is  originallydue  to  L.  vinum generosum  (Horace)    , 
vine  of  a  good  class  or  stock.    InEng.  (as  in  Fr.)  it  has  asso- 
iations  derived  from  senses  2  and  3. 

1630  R.   Johnson's  Kingd.  &  Commw.  285  The   Neccar, 

'hose  bankes  are  inriched  with  the  most  generous  Wines.     \ 

11661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  486  It  [Metheglin)  is 

most  generous  liquor.     1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  v.  109 

wo    goblets    will    I    crown    with    sparkling  Wine,   The 

en'rous  Vintage  of  the  Chian  Vine.     1740  E.   BAYNARD 

Health  (ed.  6)  1 1  Not  that  in  general  I  condemn  A  Glass 

f  Gen'rous  now  and  then ;  When  you  are  faint,  your 

pirits  low.    1755  AMORY  Mem.  (1769!  II.  98  He  ..  perhaps 

^ad  a  bottle  of  generous  in  his  stomach.    1768  BOSWELL 

Corsica  iii.  (ed.  2)  187  The  juice  of  the  Corsican  grapes  is  so 

enerous,  that . .  it  will  always  please  by  its  natural  flavour. 

826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  n.  xvi,  Drawing  out,  by  the  assis- 

ance  of  generous  wine,  their  most  kindly  sentiment,  and 

nost  engaging  feelings.    1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  xiii.  223 

rVhose  earliest  nutriment  was  the  generous  wine  of  Be"am. 

t6.  Of  remedies:    Vigorous,  strong,  powerful. 
Cf.  HEKOIC  4.)     Also  of  a  disease.  Obs. 
1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  n.  iv.  (1845)  109  The  Doctor  thought 
imself  this  Day  oblig'd  to  a  quite  contrary,  and  yet  a  more 
enerous  Remedy  ;  and  order'd,  that,  instead  of  giving  me 


GENESIS. 

Drink,  they  should  take  away  Blood.  1674  R.  GODFREY  Inj. 
ff  Ab.  Physic  134  A.  .Doctor,  .being  asked,  .why  he  would 
not  give  such  a  Patient  more  generous  remedies,  seeing  he 
grew  so  much  worse  under  the  use  of  common  languid  ones 
[etc.].  1677  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  i2//i  Kef.  Hist.  /J/.y.s. 
Coiiiin.  App.  v.  37  My  Lord  is  still  ill  of  the  gout  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  hath  had  a  generous  fitt  of  itt. 
Generously  (dse-ntresli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 

-LY2.] 

1 1.  Highly  in  respect  of  birth.  Obs. 
1608  HEYWOOD  Litcrece  B,  Tis  pittie  one  so  generously 
deriu'd  Should  be  depriu'd  :  his  best  induements  thus. 

2.  Nobly;  tgallantly,  bravely (obs.)     unselfishly, 
magnanimously. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Did.,  Generosamente,  generously, 
gentleman-like,  generate.  1640  tr.  Verdure's  Rom.  Rom. 
n.  121  Rozalmond  had  generously  slain  two  Giants.  1665 
BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  (1845)  60  A  Good  Man,  generously  con- 
tending with  ill  Fortune.  1692  E.  WALKER  Ktic ictus'  M,tr. 
'  xxvii.  Generously  Jjrave,  Thou  all  their  little  Malice  may'st 
defy.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  III.  xiv.  101  My  dear 
Emily  sat  generously  uneasy,  I  saw,  for  the  trouble  she  had 
been  the  cause  of  giving.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scotl.  in 
1772,  249  A  companion  of  the  Saint  generously  offered 
himself.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  II,  I.  in.  iv.  357  Granville 
now  generously  interceded  in  behalf  of  his  ancient  foe. 
b.  Of  a  horse  :  Bravely,  gallantly. 
1888  Times  26  June  n/6  The  jockey  Warne,  who  rode 
Success  at  Derby. .  stated  that  he  made  a  good  start . .  Success 
ran,  he  said,  generously. 

3.  Liberally  ;  in  an  open-handed  fashion. 
'*34-S  BRERETON    Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  82    Here  we 

rested  the  Lord's-day,  and  were  very  generously  and  nobly 
entertained.  17*5  DE  FOE  Eng.  Tradesman  (1732)  I.  vii. 
77  If  his  creditors  will  do  anything  generously  for  him,  to 
enable  him  to  go  on  again,  well  and  good.  1766  GOLDSM. 
Vic.  IV.  x,  My  wife  always  generously  let  them  have 
a  guinea  each,  to  keep  in  their  pockets.  1882  SIK  R.  TEM- 
PLE Men  ff  Ev.  my  Time  India  iii.  44  Though  simple  in 
his  t.istes  and  habits,  he  was  generously  hospitable. 

4.  With  reference  to  diet  (see  GENEROUS  4  b). 
1833  F-  TWEEIME  in  Cycl.Pract.  Med.  II.  210/1  If  he  [the 

patient]  have  been  accustomed  to  live  generously  . .  the 
allowance  of  wine  must  be  greater. 

Generonsness  (dje-nerasnes).  ttowrare.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  Nobility  of  character,  high  spirit,  magnanimity. 

1611  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age  iv.  H  4  a,  Much  haue  I  heard  of 


and  Generousness,  through  the  refusing  to  pay  Taxes,  to 
force  the  Case  of  this  Parliaments  being  dissolved.  1871 
SMILES  Charac.  iv.  (1876)  164  The  width,  and  depth  and 
generousness  of  their  nature. 

f2.   Fertility,  richness  (of  soil).  Obs. 

1695  MOTTEUX  St.  Olon's  Morocco  38  The  generousness 
of  its  Soil,  that  yields  its  Fruits  almost  without  help. 

Genesial  (dgenrsial),  a.  [f.  GENESI-S  +  -AL.] 
Pertaining  to  generation.  Genesial  cycle :  '  a  period 
of  ovarian,  of  uterine,  and  of  mammary  activity, 
into  a  series  of  which  the  reproductive  life  of  the 
human  female  is  divided '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

1882  in  OGILVIE  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Genesiology  (d3enfsi(7l6dgi).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -;O}LOGY.]  The  science  of  generation. 

1882  in  OGILVIE  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Genesis  (dge-nesis).  [a.  L.  genesis,  a.  Gr. 
ffviais  origin,  creation,  generation,  f.  *yo>-  root  of 
-fiyveoOcu  to  come  into  being,  be  bom.] 

1.  The  first  in  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  containing  the  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  world. 


awrat  mid  wundorlicum  dihte.  seo  forme  ys  Genesis. 
ft  i»z$AHcr.  R.$4  A  meiden  alsohet  was,  Jacobes  douhter, 
hit  telleS  ine  Genesi,  code  vt  uor  to  biholden  uncude 
wummen.  ei2«jo6V«.  <y  Ex.  2522  De  boc  Se  is  hoten  genesis. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  219  Go  to  Genesis  the  leaunt, 
engendrure  of  ys  alle.  1533  GAU  Richi  Vay  33  It  is  writine 
in  the  first  chaiptur  of  Genesis  [etc.],  1649  ROBERTS  C  la-iris 
Bibl.  6  Genesis,  i.  e.  Generation,  so  called  by  the  Greek  ; 
partly  because  it  sets  forth  the  Generations  of  the  heavens 
and  of  the  earth,  in  their  first  creation ;  partly  because  it 
describes  the  Genealogie  of  the  Patriarchs.  1682  DRYDEN 
Medal,  Epist.  to  Whigs,  He  has  damned  me  in  your  cause 
from  Genesis  to  the  Revelations.  1885  HUXLEY  Call.  Ess. 
(1893)  IV.  157  Those  modern  representatives  of  Sisyphus, 
the  reconcilers  of  Genesis  with  science. 

allusively  (see  4).  1614  T.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1861)  I.  227  Every 
man  that  hath  his  Genesis  must  have  his  Exodus,  and  they 
that  are  born  must  die. 

t2.  Astral.  Nativity,  horoscope.  Obs. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Clement  434  Inpossible  thing  is, 
•at  ocht  be  done  but  genesis  [L.  extra  genesin\.  1624  B. 
QKSOH  Fortunate  Isles  \4&,  Hauingobseru'd  your  Genesis, 
ie  would  not  Hue.  1652  GAULE  Magastroin.  347  Ves- 
pasian being  admonished,  by  the  mathematicians,  to  take 
need  of  Metius  Pomposianus,  because  he  had  an  imperiall 
genesis  [etc.]  [L. genesim  imperatoriam  Suet.  I'esp.  i\\ 

t  3.  =  SYNTHESIS  (one.  with  reference  to  geome- 
try, opposed  to  analysis ;  see  Aristotle  Eth.  Nic. 
in.  iii).  Cf.  quot.  1654  s.v.  GENETICAL.  Obs. 

1612  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  108  Hereby  schollars  may  haue 
daily  much  sure  practice  both  of  Analysis  and  Genesis ; 
that  is,  resoluing  and  making  Latine  :  which  as  was  noted, 
all  the  learned  doe  acknowledge  to  bee  almost  all  in  all,  in 
getting  all  learning.  1674  JEAKF.  Arith.  (1606)  358  Thus 
much  may  suffice  for  the  Genesis.  Now  for  the  Analysis. 

4.  Origin,  mode  of  formation  or  production  (very 
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q.  in  mod.  usage,  esp.  with  reference  to  the  origin 
the  universe  and  its  parts,  or  of  natural  and 
mental  phenomena?. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.  (1613),  Genesis,  beginning. 
1675  R.  HURTHOGGE_  Causa  Dei  380  A  Custom  bottomed 
upon  the  Great  Originist,  and  that  account  he  gives  us  of 
the  Genesis  and  Rise  of  things.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell. 
Syst.  I.  iv.  §  14.  238  All  which  ^  genesis  or  generation  of 


109 

I   L.  genethliac-us,  F.  glntlhliaque :  from  these  the 
English  forms  are  more  immediately  derived.] 

A.  adj.    Relating  to  the  casting  of  nativities. 
Also,  relating  to  a  birthday. 


f, 


of  this  Speech.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog,  Lit.  138,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the  imagination.  1831 
CARLYLE  Sarf.  Res.  (1858)  49  To  the  Genesis  of  our  Clothes- 
Philosopher,  then,  be  this  First  Chapter  consecrated.  1838-9 
HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  III.  viii.  in.  §  17.  404  Harriott  arrived 
at  a  complete  theory  of  the  genesis  of  equations.  1864 
BOWEN  Logic  v.  119  It  explains  only  the  genesis,  not  the 
nature,  of  the  Categories.  1885  CLODD  Myths  fy  Dr.  i.  i. 

iThe  theory  of  evolution  must  embrace  the  genesis  and 
evelopment  of  mind, 
t  b.  Math.-—  GENERATION.  Obs. 
1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  224  The  Genesis 
of  Solids  may  be  exhibited  in  various  ways.    1721  BAILEY, 
Genesis  [in  Geometry]  is  the  Forming  of  any  Figure,  plain, 
or  solid.     1726  tr.  Gregory  s  Astron.  I.  205  An  Account  of 
the  Genesis,  Nature  and  Uses  of  the  Celestial  Equinoctial. 
Hence  Gene  sic  a.,  pertaining  to  genesis  or  origin 
(cf.  F.  g(nisique)  \  Gene  siac,  Geiiesi  acal,  Ge- 
nesi'tic  adjs.,  belonging  to  the  Book  of  Genesis 
(cf.  F.  glnesiajut). 

1849-52  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1236/1  Of  the  progress  of 
the  genesic  phenomena,  there  is  as  yet  but  little  clearly 
known.  1856  R.  F.  BURTON  El-Mcdinah  III.  335  The 
Genesitic  account  of  the  Great  Patriarch  has  suggested  to 
learned  men  the  idea  of  two  Abrahams.  1877  DAWSON 
Orig.  World  ii.  56  Before  the  '  waters  '  (and  here  is  the  pe- 
culiar error  of  the  genesiacal  bard)  some  of  the  ancients 
claimed  the  pre-existence  of  light  [etc.].  1892  E.  C.  STED- 
MAN  in  Century  Mag.  XLIV.  669  We  then  comprehend  the 
full  purport  of  the  Genesitic  record — '  ye  shall  be  as  gods  '. 
1895  Month  Nov.  372  She  [the  Church]  has  so  far  acqui- 
esced in  the  larger  interpretations  of  Genesiacal  cosmogony 
that  now  the  six-day  theory  would  be  very  unsafe.  1896 
Tablet  27  June  1014  The  Genesiac  days  of  creation. 
-ge'nesis,  repr.  Gr.  yiveais  (see  GENESIS)  in 
various  quasi-Gr.  compounds  used  in  modern 
science,  denoting  modes  of  generation,  as  abio- 
genesis,  biogenesis,  parthenogenesis,  etc. 

Genet1  (dje'net).  Forms:  5  jonet,  genete,  6 
jennet,  jenette,  7  ginnet,  jeuit,  6,  9  genette, 
7-  gennet,  8-  genet,  [a.  OF.  gen(n]ete,  -ette, 
jen(n)ette  (F.  genette]  -  Sp.  and  Pg.  gineta,  med.L. 
geneta  l^mod.L.  genetta'),  a.  Arab.  Jo*i,a./ar»az'/.] 
1.  A  kind  of  civet-cat,  a  native  of  southern 
Europe,  western  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  common 
species  (Genetta  vulgaris  or  Viverra  Genetta)  is 
found  in  the  south  of  France. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  79  Tho  cam  forth  many  a 
beest  anon,  as  the  squyrel,  the  musehout,  the  fychews.  .the 
genete.  1572  in  Whitaker  Hist.  Craven  (1812)  325  A  black 
velvet  gown  . .  furred  with  squyrels,  and  faced  with  jenet's 
furr.  1619  MIDDLETON  Love  $  Antiq.  Wks.  (Bullen)  VII. 
331  Those  beasts  bearing  fur.  .The  ounce,  rowsgray,  ginnet, 
etc.  i6sj  A.  Ross  rWuspeia  (1658)  345  Gennets,  which  are 
beasts  like  Spanish  Cats  in  bigness,  with  long_  and  slender 
snowts,  their  furres.  .do  smell  like  those  of  Civit  Cats.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  xiv.  234  The  Dog  Kind  . .  the 
Dog,  the  Wolf  ..  the  Genet.  1859  TENNENT  Ceylon  II.  ix. 
vi.  523  The  palmyra  becomes  the  resort  of  the  palm-cat  and 
the  glossy  and  graceful  genet. 

1 2.  pi.  The  skins  of  the  animal  employed  as 
fur  for  garments.  Obs. 

1418  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  36  Also  a  gowne  of  gray  russet 
furred  wit  lonetis  and  wylde  Catis.  1538  FITZHERB.  Just. 
Peas  121  b,  The  lorde  Chaunceller.  .may  weare.. anymaner 
furres,  except  blacke  genettes.  1551  EDW.  VI  in  Strype 
Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  II.  n.  ix.  319  No  man  ..  under  an  earl, 
not  to  wear  sables,  or  black  jennets,  or  cloth  of  silver.  1688 
R;  HOLME  Armoury  m.  260/2  Sables,  Jenits,  Minks,  and 
Filches  [sic]  are  reckoned  by  the  Timber,  which  is  4  Skins. 
1694  E.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  in.  ii.  385  Of  Furrs, 
Filches  [sic],  Grayes,  Jennets,  [etc.]  40  Skins  is  a  Timber. 

b.  The  fur  obtained  from  the  genet ;  also  an 
imitation  of  this,  usually  made  from  cat's  fur. 

1882  in  OGILVIE.    1890  Daily  ffnus  27   Dec.   2/2  The 
cheapest  fur  for  lining  coats  is  gennet,  black  in  colour  and 
low  in  price.     1891  Ibid.  24  Oct.  6/1  Lined  with  a  less  ex- 
pensive fur,  such  as  genet,  musquash  or  squirrel. 
3.  attrib.,  as  genet-cat,  -skin. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  179  Of  the  Gennet- 
cat,  called  Genetha.  1677  CHARLETON  Exercit.  de  Diff. 
Anim.  (ed.  2)  20  Genetta  ..  the  Genet,  aut  Genet-Cat. 
1812-15  ANNE  PLUMTRE  tr.  Lichtensteitfs  S.  A/r.  II.  15 
The  hyenas  . .  eat  up  the  carrion  and  diminish  very  much 
the  thieving,  mischievous  apes,  and  the  crafty  genet-cats. 
1890  Daily  Ne^us  25  Jan.  7/2,  244  sable  skins,  nine  genet 
skins,  and  a  skunk  skin. 

Genet2  (dge-net).  AlsoSgennit.  [Peril,  an 
abbreviation  of  JENNITINO  ;  cf.  GENET-MOIL.;  A 
kind  of  apple. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gennit.  or  Gmniting,  a  kind 
of  Apple  which  is  ripe  before  any  others.  1895  Funk's  Stand. 
Diet.,  Jenneting.  .2.  [U.S.]  A  winter  apple,  Rawle's  Genet. 

Genet,  obs.  form  of  JENNET. 

t  Gene'thliac,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  gene- 
thliak,  7  -aque,  -ake,  7-8  aok.  [Ultimately 
ad.  Gr.  y(vc0\iai{6s  belonging  to  one's  birth  or 
birthday  ( =  •ycWflAios,  f.  yivtO\i)  birth,  breed, 
race,  f.  *ytv-  to  bear,  bring  forth),  whence  late 
VOL.  IV. 


NIKL  Trinarch., 


to  their  Genethliaque  figures.  1640  G.  DAW 
/  en,  y  xviii,  When  these  Genethliake  Rages  are  made  out 
'.,  Se  Sober  Obiects  of  a  well-taught  Mind.  1686  GOAD 
•  elest.  Bodies  i.  xv.  98  Will  not  this  let  in  all  the  Vanities  of 
:he  Genethliaque  pretension  ?  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais 
in.  xxxviii.  320  Genethliack  and  Horoscopal  fool.  1727-51 
,  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Genetkliacum,  Genethliac  poem,  is  a  com- 
position in  verse,  on  the  birth  of  some  prince  or  other 
illustrious  person  . .  There  are  also  genethhac  speeches  or 
orations  ;  made  to  celebrate  a  person's  birth-day. 

B.  sb. 

1.  One  who  calculates  nativities  (so  L.  geneth- 
liacus,  Gr.  yfvt9\ianus). 


t  .  ______   _.  ______  _.  your  luf 

Genethhacks.     1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  iii.  689  Strange  turns 
in  the  World's  affairs,  Foreseen  b'  Astrologers,  Southsayers, 
:    Chaldeans,  Learn'd  Genethliacks.    1840-4  W.  H.  MILL  Obs. 
I    Gospel  iii.  §  i  (1861)  307  The  subject-matter  alike  of  the  true 
!    science  of  astronomers  and  the  false  lore  of  genethliacs. 
2.  //.  =  GENETHUALOQY  - 


. 
*7«'e9AiaKf;)  ;  also,  horoscopes,  nativities. 

rti6l9  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  II.  vii.  §  3  (16221  263  A  kind  of 
Destime  bestowed  vpon  those  Cities,  in  their  genethliacks, 
and  natiuities,  by  the  aspects  and  positure  of  the  Stars. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Genethliacks,  treatises  about 
Fortune-telling,  or  casting  nativities.  1755  JOHNSON, 
Genethliacks,  the  science  of  calculating  nativities,  or  pre- 
dicting the  future  events  of  life  from  the  stars  predominant 
at  the  birth.  Hence  in  later  Diets. 

8.  A  birthday  ode.     (  =  GENETHLIACON.) 

1687  WINSTANLEY  Lives  Eng.  Poets  60  He  [Leland]  wrote, 
among  many  other  volumes,  several  books  of  epigrams,  his 
Cignea  Cantio,  a  Genethliac  of  Prince  Edward. 

Hence  t  Genethliacism,  the  casting  of  nativities. 

1651  GAULE  Magastrom.  60  Nothing  is  left  of  its  own,  or 
peculiar  to  it  self  [astrologie],  but  a  bare  goeticall  geneth- 
liacism.  .or  casting  of  Nativities. 

Genethliacal  (dgeni^Ui-akal),  a.  [f.  as  prcc. 
+  -AL.]  =  GENETHLIAC  a. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  i.  xii.  54  This  .  .  Judicial,  Con- 
jectural, Genethliacal  Astrology  .  .  God  and  man  have  con- 
demned. 1640  HOWELL  Dodona's  Grave  191  Slighting  the 
art  of  those  fcnlish  Astrologers,  and  Genethliacall  Ephe- 
merists,  that  use  to  pry  into  the  horoscope  of  Nativities. 
1764  Char.  in  Ann.  Reg.  30/2  He  set  himself  about  erecting 


g 

te  oowng  genethacal  type  in  order  to  a  presage  of 
Thomas's  future  fortune.  1835  SOUTHEY  Doctorlll.  xcv.  208 
An  astral  alphabet  for  genethliacal  purposes  was  published 
near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  Cracow.  1838 
J.  P.  KENNEDY  Rob  o/Bo:vlxvi.  (1860)  187  This  wonderful 
medicament  is  a  great  remedy  .  .  for  all  diseases,  whether 
proceeding  from  terrestrial  or  genethliacal  influences. 

Hence  Genethli'acally  adv. 

^1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  49  How  shall  it,  then,  be  be- 
lieved that  a  mans  religion  or  religious  qualities  may  be 
genethliacally  prognosticated  from  the  starres  and  their  in- 
fluential! constellations  ?  1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol. 
1  1.  285  The  whole  human  race  maybe  resolved  genethliacally 
into  the  triad.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xi,  He  was.  .an  adept, 
who  read  the  stars,  and  expounded  the  fortunes  of  mankind, 
genethliacally,  as  he  called  it,  or  otherwise. 

II  GenetkliaCOn  (d^ene^lai-akpn).  [L.  ge- 
nethliacon  =  Gr.  -ye  vt  OXiaKoV.]  A  birthday  ode. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  I.  xxiii.  (Arb.)  61  Others  for 
magnificence  at  the  natiuities  of  Princes  children,  or  by 
custome  vsed  yearely  vpon  the  same  dayes,  are  called  songs 
natall  or  Genethliaca.  1675  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  App.  i. 
ii.  §  i.  s  That  [Quire]  which  before  his  birth  sang  his 
Genethliacon.  1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  74 
This  year's  Constitution,  which  was  formed  and  its  genetn- 
liacon  sung  by  the  noble  Author,  while  it  was  yet  in  em- 
'bryo.  1888  Edin.  Rev.  CLXVII.  478  The  eclogue.,  is 
a  genethliacon,  or  birthday  ode. 

Genethlialogy  (dgenebli^-lodji).  Also  ge- 
nethliology.  [a<L  Gr.  yfviff\ta\oyia  (L.  geneth- 
liologia),  abstract  sb.  related  to  ffv(6\taKo~i(ti>  to 
cast  nativities  ;  see  GENETHLIAO  and  -LOGY.]  The 
science  of  casting  nativities. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Genethlialogy,  telling  or  casting  of 
Nativities.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  iii.  §  2  The 
Chaldeans  did  so  hold  to  Astronomy  still,  that  they  wholly 
rejected  Genethlialogy.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc. 
Art  §  i86(ed.  2)  168  The  Chaldaean  Genethliology.  1862 
LEWIS  Astron.  Anc.  v.  13  Herodotus  makes  no  allusion  to 
any  connexion  with  the  stars  in  the  Egyptian  genethlialogy 
of  His  time. 

HenceQenethlialo-tfic.Genetlilialo-gical,  •<//.. 
pertaining  to  genethlialogy. 

1860  Sat.  Rev.  X.  363/2  The  third  is  a  comparatively 
modern  genethlialogic  work.  1865  RAWLINSON  Anc.  Mon. 
1  1  1.  v.  425  The  Chaldee  astrology  was  primarily  and  mainly, 
genethlialogical. 

Genethliaque,  var.  GENETHLIAO  sb.  and  a. 

i  Genethliatic.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Gr.  ytviSkia 
nimt.  pi.  of  yi  veO\ios  :  see  GBNETHLIAC  and  -ATIC.] 
One  who  casts  nativities  (—  GENETHLIAC  sb.  i). 

1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Fam.  Ep.  Wks.  (1711)  147  The 
genethliaticks  have  other  observations  than  the  stars  ;  they 
conjecture  by  the  disposition,  temper  .  of  the  person  [etc.]. 

Genethlic  (djene-blik),  a.  rare-1,  [f.  Gr.  ye- 
vfBKr)  birth  +  -1C;  cf.  Gr.  yivi0\ioi  Seat,]  (See 
quot.) 


GENETOB. 

1846  ELLIS  Elgin  Marb.  I.  244  The  genethlic  divinities, 
or  those  which  preside  over  birth. 

Genethliology,  var.  GKNKTHLIALOGY. 

Genetic  (dgene-tik),  a.  [f.  GENESIS,  on  the 
analogy  of  pairs  of  words  like  antithesis,  antithetic.} 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  reference  to,  origin. 

1831  CARLYLE  Early  Germ.  Lit.  in  Misc.  Ess.  (1888)  III. 
168  Our  theories  and  genetic  Histories  of  Poetry  should 
henceforth  cease.  1860  MARSH  Eng.  Lang.  281  In  a  histo- 
rical sketch  of  the  genetic  development  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  we  should  naturally  begin  with  the  Interjection. 
1870  MAX  MULLER  Set.  Relig.  ^873)  143  The  only  scientific 
and  truly  genetic  classification  of  religions.  1878  FOSTLR 
Phys.  HI.  v.  J  3.  481  Regarded  in  a  genetic  aspect,  the 
spinal  cord  is  a  series  of  cemented  segments. 

b.  Biol.    Genetic  affinity,  connexion,  relation- 
(ship}  :  one  that  is  the  result  of  a  common  origin. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  (i  873)  101  If  this  had  occurred, 
we  should  meet  with  the  same  form,  independently  of 
genetic  connection,  recurring  in  widely  separated  geological 
formations.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  373  There  is  no  direct 
genetic  relation  between  those  fishes. 

c.  Logic.    Genetic  definition  :  one  which  defines 
a  thing  by  describing  the  manner  of  its  formation. 

1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xxiv.  (1866)  II.  13  In 
Genetic  Definitions  the  defined  subject  is  considered  as  in 
the  progress  to  be,  as  becoming  ;  the  notion,  therefore,  has 
to  be  made,  and  is  the  result  of  the  definition,  which  is  con- 
sequently synthetic.  1884  tr.  Lolze's  Logic  167  '  Let  a 
straight  line  revolve  in  one  plane  about  one  of  its  extremi- 
ties, and  combine  the  successive  positions  of  the  other 
extremity ' :— that  is  a  genetic  definition  of  a  circle. 

d.  Hot.  Genetic  spiral  (see  quot.). 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sacks'  Bot.  169  A  line  is  imagined 
proceeding  . .  in  such  a  direction  that,  traversing  the  axis 
it  includes  the  points  of  insertion  of  all  the  successive  lateral 
members  according  to  their  age ;  the  horizontal  projection  of 
this  line  is  called  the  Genetic  Spiral ;  in  reality  it  is  a  helix 
running  round  the  stem  more  or  less  regularly. 

IT  2.  Sometimes  misused  for :  Generative,  pro- 
ductive (  =  Gr.  yfVfrjTifc6s}. 

1838  Blaclnv.  Mag.  XLIV.  242  It  points  to  a  genetic  or 
creative  power.  1865  LOWELL  Thoreau  Pr.  Wks.  1890  I.  366 
Above  all,  there  is  the  standard  of  genetic  power,  the  test 
of  the  masculine  as  distinguished  from  the  receptive  minds. 
1884  Expositor  Dec.  464  This  view  of  faith  . .  assigns  to  it 
a  genetic  energy  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  rich  and 
manifold  results  of  the  Christian  life. 

3.  quasi-ii.  (//.)  The  principles  or  laws  of 
origination. 

1872  F.  HALL  Recent  Exempt.  False  Philal.  101  Nor  are 
his  notions  of  verbal  genetics  at  all  less  superficial  than  his 
acquaintance  with  practical  precedents. 

-gene'tic  (see  prec.),  suffix  forming  adjectives, 
which  correspond  to  sbs.  in  -genesis  and  -geny,  as 
biogenctic,  cosmogenetic,  phylogenetic,physiogenetic. 
All  of  these  are  of  recent  formation,  and  only  in 
use  as  scientific  terms.  See  -GENY. 

Genetical  (dgene-tikal),  a.  [f.  GENETIC  +  -AL.] 
=  GENETIC  a.  f  Also,  in  early  use  =  SYNTHETIC 
(cf.  GENESIS  3). 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  Pref.  A  viij  b,  I  love  books  that 
make  use  of  Sciences,  not  compile  them  into  their  Geneticall, 
or  Analyticall  Parcels  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  i.xi.  11858) 
45  A  complete  picture  and  Genetical  History  of  the  Man  and 
his  spiritual  Endeavour  lies  before  you.  1841  EMERSON 
Misc.  Papers,  Landor  Wks.  (Bonn)  III.  311  These  are  not 
plants  and  animals,  but  the  genetical  atoms  of  which  both 
are  composed.  1875  WHITNEY  Lift  Lang.  xiii.  277  That 
classification  aimed  at  being  a  strictly  genetical  one. 

Genetically  (dgene-tikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  With  respect  to  genesis  or  origin. 

1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xxiv.  (1866)  II.  13  Only 
those  notions  can  be  genetically  defined,  which  relate  to 
quantities  represented  in  time  and  space.  1856  EMERSON 
Eng.  Traits,  Race  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  23  Certain  tribes  . . 
c 


speech  constitute  one  family 
group.  1883  A.  ROBERTS  O.  T.  Revision  xii.  269  Our 
Authorised  Version  is  genetically  connected  with  all  the 
previous  English  versions. 

Genetive,  obs.  form  of  GENITIVE. 

t  Genet-moil.  Obs.  Also  7  gen(n)et-moyle, 
ginet-moil.  [f.  GENET  2 ;  the  second  element 
may  be  moyle  MULE,  suggested  by  the  coincidence 
in  sound  with  JENNET.]  A  variety  of  apple. 

1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  \.  77  Gennet-moyle  is  accompted 
better  then  either  for  Cider,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rein.  (1759)  I.  8 
Another  of  as  great  Renown,  And  solid  ludgment  in  the 
Moon ;  That  understood  her  various  Soils,  And  which 
produc'd  best  Genet-moyles.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v. 
Dwarf-trees,  Such  Trees  as  are  apt  to  put  forth  Roots  . . 
the  Kentish  Codling,  Genet-moil  [etc.]. 

tGe'netor,  gennitair.  Obs.  Forms:  4 
genatour,  6  geneto(u)r,  -ture,  gennitair,  gen- 
netter.  [OF.  geneteur  and  genetaire,  f.  genet 
JENNET.]  A  soldier  who  rides  a  jeunet. 

? « 1400  Morte  Arth.  2897  Than  the  genatours  of  Genne 
enjoynes  att  ones.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  1.  ccxxxvi.  336, 
I  hauethre  thousande  Larded  horses . .  and  I  haue  also  seuen 
M.  genetours.  1525  Ibid.  1 1.  Ii.  179  When  Syr  John  Ferrant 
saw  the  geneture,  he  sayd  to  a  squyer  of  his,  galop  forth  thy 

f:net,  and  assaye  to  speke  with  yonder  geneture.  1579 
ENTON  Gtticciard.  (1618)  257  Ana  Ferdinand  with  three 
hundred  Lances,  two  thousand  Gennitairs,  and  sixe  thousand 
footmen.  1592  WVRLEY  Armorie  77  Seuen  thousand  I  haue 
armed  head  and  feet  Of  genetors  full  twentie  thousand  more. 
1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  213  In  the  first  ranke  whereof 
marched  their  Harquebusiers  on  horsebacke,  in  the  second 
their  gennetters,  in  the  thirde  their  light  horsemen. 

94 


GENETRIX. 
Genetrix,  genitrix  (d3e-nitriks).  Now  rare. 

Also  6.  ft:,  genetrioe,  7genitresse.  [a.  L.genetnx, 
nnitrix  femaleparent  (cf.  GENITOB),  f.^»-stem  of 
to  beget,  give  birth.  The  form  genitnce 


is  adopted  from  OF.,  while  genitresse  is  a  new 
formation  from  GENITOB.]     A  female  parent,  a 
mother.    Also  fig.  applied  to  one's  native  country. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxv.  63  Victryce  ^>f  wyce,  hie 


father  and  mother,  of  those  gods.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Deuka- 
lion  i  v.  44  Who  else  than  she  the  genetrix  of  light,  The 
mother  of  the  morning?  1892  SIR  F.  COOK  in  Mod.  Rev.  I. 
140  The  typical  mother  can  neither  be  a  slave  nor  a  genetrix 
of  slaves. 

Genetta,  genett(e,  obs.  forms  of  JENNET. 
Geneva1  (dz/nf-va).  Also8geneve,-er.  [ad. 
~Dn.gtnever,jencver  (the  ending  being  assimilated 
to  that  of  next),  ad.  OF.  genevrc  (F.  genitvre) 
:-L.  jfmiptrus  juniper.]  A  spirit  distilled  from 
grain,  and  flavoured  with  the  juice  of  juniper 
berries ;  it  is  made  in  Holland,  and  is  hence  also 
called  Hollands,  formerly  Hollands  Geneva.  (Often 
written  with  capital  G  by  confusion  with  GENEVA2.) 
In  the  shortened  form  GIN,  the  name  chiefly  denotes  a 
spirit  of  British  manufacture,  originally  an  imitation  of  the 
Dutch  spirit,  and  usually  flavoured  not  with  jumper  but 
with  some  substitute ;  but  the  words  are  sometimes  used 
indiscriminately.  In  many  works  of  reference  in  the  i8th  c. 
and  even  later,  geneva  is  explained  as  the  name  of  a  spirit 
distilled,  or  obtained  by  fermentation,  from  juniper  berries; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  ever  correct. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Geneva,  a  kind  of  strong  Water 
so  called.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  1 1.  No.  22.  3/1  The  Gypsie  With 
Flip  and  Geneve  got  most  Damnably  Typsie.  1727  ABBUTH- 
NOTyo/i»5K«Postscr.ch.xiv,Hefoundthecomhatantsdnnk- 
ing  Genever  in  a  Brandy-Shop.  1732  FIELDING  Mock  Doctor 
ix  Take  oneof  these  boluses . .  washing  it  down  with  six  spoon- 
fuls of  the  best  Holland's  Geneva.  1751  SIR  I.  HILL  Mat. 
Med.  n.  v.  xxi.  487  We  used  to  keep  a  distifl'd  spirituous 
Water  of  Juniper  in  the  Shops,  but .  .the  making  of  it  became 
the  Business,  .of  the  Distiller,  who  sold  it  under  the  Name 
of  Geneva ;  but  at  present  only  a  better  Kind  [of]  that  is  made 
with  the  Juniper  Berry,  what  they  commonly  sell  is  made 
with  no  better  an  Ingredient  than  Oil  of  Turpentine ..  and 
with  the  coarsest  Spirit  they  have.  1796  Campaigns  1793-4 
1. 1.  Introd.  5  Geneva,  .was  in  great  quantities  served  out  to 
the  French  armies,  whenever  an  engagement  was  expected. 
1816  KIRBY&  SP.  Eti/omol.(i%w)  1 1. 187  Immediately  I  seized 
my  prey,  and  not  knowing  how  to  destroy  it,  I  immersed 
it  in  Geneva  1831  Lincoln  Herald  16  Dec.  3/4  If  a  poor 
boatman  is  found  in  possession  of . .  a  gallon  of  contraband 
geneva,  he  is  fined.  1889  Pall  Hall  6.  13  Nov.  2/2  Of  rum, 
alcohol,  and  Geneva  652,000  cwt.  were  exported  in  1888. 

attrik.  1718  [Read's}  Weekly  Jrnl.  4  Jan.,  Last  Thursday 
morning  a  Woman,  .coming  out  of  a  Jenava  Shop,  in  Red 
Cross  Street,  fell  down. 

Hence  f  Gene'vaed  ppl.  a.,  drunk  with  geneva. 
«755  YOUNG Centaurvi.  Wks.  1757  IV.  251  These,  .gorgons, 
furies,  harpies,  .on  fire  or  quenched  ;  genevaed  or  citroned . . 
in  tavern,  bagnio,  brothel. 

Geneva2  (dj/m-va).  The  name  of  a  town  in 
Switzerland,  used  attrib.  or  quasi-ar^'.  with  the  sense 
'belonging  to,  made  or  originated  at  Geneva'; 
often  with  reference  to  matters  of  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine or  discipline,  or  of  puritanical  practice. 

Geneva,  bands,  clerical  bands  (see  BAND  sb?  4b)  re- 
sembling tnose  worn  by  the  Swiss  Calvinist  clergy.  Geneva 
bible,  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  first  printed  at 
Geneva  in  1560;  so  Geneva  testament.  Geneva  con- 
vention (see  CONVENTION  8  a).  Geneva  cross,  a  red 
Greek  cross  on  a  white  ground,  used  in  war  time  as  a  badge 
to  distinguish  ambulances,  hospitals,  and  the  persons  serving 
them.  Geneva  gown,  a  black  gown  such  as  was  worn  by 
the  Calvinist  clergy  when  preaching,  t  Geneva  hat,  a  hat 
of  the  style  regarded  as  distinctive  of  the  Puritan  clergy, 
t  Geneva  print,  (a)  the  kind  of  type  used  in  the  Geneva 
bibles  (in  quot.  allusively) ',  (b)  applied  jocularly  to  the 
style  of  pleated  linen  worn  by  Puritan  women,  t  Geneva 
set,  ?a  small  plain  ruff  worn  by  the  Calvinist  clergy  (cf.  quot. 
a  1668). 

c  1570  in  Strype's  Parker  App.  1 39  This  Error  is  also  in  the 
Geneva  Bible.  1623  MASSINGER  Dk.  Milan  I.  i.  B  j  b,  If  you 
meet  An  officer  preaching  of  sobriety,  Vnlesse  he  read  it  in 
Geneua  print,  Lay  him  by  the  heeles.  1628  EARLE  Micro- 
cosnt:,  Sliee  precise  Hypocr.  (Arb.)  63  Shee  is  a  Noncon- 
formist in  a  close  Stomacher  and  Ruffle  of  Geneua  Print. 
1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  5  You  shall . .  find  her  [i.e. 
pride]  as  soon  in  a  little  Geneva-set,  as  in  a  great  Spanish 
ruff.  1635  DAVENANT  News  fr.  Plymouth  iv.  (1673)  23/1 
And  get  more  Charities  by  it  From  your  little  ruff 'd  Geneva- 
Man,  or  Flemming.  1637  LAUD  Let.  28  Aug.  in  Strafford 
Lett.  (1739)11.  100  They  do  not  only  sing  the  Psalms  after 
the  Geneva  Tune  but  expound  the  text  too  in  the  Geneva 
sense.  1639  MAYNE  City  Match  v.  i,  Who  does  he  look  like 
in  thatdresse?  New.  Hum?  why  Like  a  Geneva  Weaver, 
in  black.  1639  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Cons-id,  to  Parl.  Wks. 
(1711)  186  Church-men  ..  shall  have  liberty  to  wear  the 
old  fashion  of  Geneva  hats  and  apparel.  1640  GLAPTHORNF. 
Wit  in  Const,  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  172  He  has  already  spoyld 
His  eyes  with  prying  on  Geneva  prints.  1678  DRY- 
DEN  Limberham  iv.  i,  Get  thee  hence,  thou  old  Geneva 
testament :  thou  art  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  hast 
been  abolished  these  twenty  years.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  vi, 
It  is  like  that .  .the  mass  and  the  cross  will  come  up,  and  then 
down  go  pulpits,  Geneva-gowns,  and  black  silk  skull-caps. 
1854  THACKERAY  Nciucomes  II.  xxvii.  250  Let  us  hope  divine 
truths  may  be  shining  . .  which  Geneva  glasses  cannot  yet 
perceive,  and  are  beyond  the  focus  of  Roman  telescopes 
1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Reltav.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  383 
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Men  are  like  Geneva  watches  with  crystal  faces  which 
expose  the  whole  movement.  1882  EDNA  LYALL  Donovan 
xv,  No  clergyman  in  surplice  and  stole,  or  gown  and 
Geneva  bands,  had  ever  preached  to  him. 

Genevan  (dg/hfvan\  t  GeneTian,  a.  and 

si',      [f.  GEN'EV-A2  +  -AN,  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Geneva,  esp.  to  its 
ecclesiastical  organization ;  Calvinistic. 

1573  New  Custome  in  Dodsley's  Coll.  (1825*  I.  291  For 
since  these  Genevian  doctours  came  so  fast  into  this  lande, 
Since  that  time  it  was  never  merie  with  Englande.  1637 
HEYLIN  Answ.  Burton  iv.  64  If  by  your  Divines  you 
meane  the  Genevian  Doctors,  Calvin  and  Beza.  i»5 
WALTON  Life  Hooker  in  H.'s  Wks.  (1888)  I.  78  The., 
parson  of  Borne  was  sequestred  . .  &  a  Genevian  minister 
put  into  his  good  living.  1700  True  Ansm.  Sacheverelts 
Serm.  8  The  Genevian  Discipline.  1804  Ode  to  Rambmu 
in  Miniature  No.  8  [She]  quaffs  Genevian  streams.  [A 
burlesque  allusion  to  GENEVA  '.]  1853  MARSDEN  Early 
Pvrit  232  In  1577  Sandys  Archbishop  of  York  cued  Him 
upon  several  charges,  the  chief  of  which  was  his  Genevan 
ordination.  1883  Congregationalist  Nov.  900  His  tall  form 
graced  with  a  rich  Genevan  gown. 

B.  sb.    A  native  of  Geneva ;   also,   one  who 
adheres  to  the  doctrines  of  Geneva. 

1564  ABP.  PARKER  Let.  Sir  W.  Cecil  in  Corr.  (1853)  215 
Charging  the  Genevians  and  the  Scottish  of  going  too  far  in 
extremities.  1639  W.  SCLATF.R  Worthy  Communicant  Re- 
warded 5  Whoso,  or,  as  the  Genevians  [i.  e.  translators  of 
the  Geneva  Bible]  render  it,  Whosoever,  c  1719  Lett.fr. 
Mist's  Jrnl.  (1722)  i.  160  By  the  Help  of  their  Palatines  and 
Genevians.  1843  LOWELL  Let.  19  Sept.  (1894)  I.  So  The 
clergyman  nowadays,  to  many  a  disciple  of  the  cropt 
Genevan,  stands  instead  of  the  images  and  pictures  of  old 
Rome.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meet.  2732  The  drilling  of  jewels 
for  the  pivots  was  first  done  by  Nicolas  Facio,  a  Genevan, 
in  1700.  1878  JV.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  337  He  throws 
little  light  on  the  Genevan's  marvelous  style. 

Hence  f  Oene-vanism,  Calvinism. 

1615  BP.  R.  MOUNTACU  Afp.  Csrsar.  72  A . .  Schisme  on 
foot  to  bring  in  Genevanisme  into  Church  and  State. 

t  GeTievate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  GENEV-A  2  +  -ATBS.J 
trans.  To  fashion  after  the  Geneva  model.  Im- 
plied in  Oe-nevated///.  a.,  Oe-nevating  vbl.  sb. 

1593  ABP.  BANCROFT  Daitng,  Posit.  I.  10  heading,  Scottish 
Geneuating  for  Reformation.  1609  in  Crt.  <J-  Times  Jos.  1 
(1849)  I.  99  He  terms  deposing  princes,  [etc,]  to  be  either 
Jesuited  or  Genevated  divinity. 

Geneve,  obs.  form  of  GENEVA  1. 

Genevese  (djen/W-z),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  GENEV-A 
+  -E8E.]  A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  Geneva. 

1860  in  WORCESTER.    1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases  i.  79  The 

stern  Genevese  disciplinarian.    1875  LOWELL  Wordsworth 

Prose  Wks.  1890  IV.  409  The  Genevese  humorist,  Toepffer. 

B.  sb.  A  native  of  Geneva.    (Not  now  inflected 

in  pi.) 

1650  STAPYLTON  tr.  Strada  11.  vi.  26  In  their  passage  over 
the  Mountaines  ;  on  the  one  side  by  the  French,  on  the  other 
by  the  Geneveses  and  Swisse,  they  might  easily  be  distressed 
and  cut  off.  1794  G.  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1891  XII.  489 
The  picture  drawn  in  them,  of  the  Genevese,  is  really  interest- 
ing and  affecting.  1818  MRS.  SHELLEY  Frankenst.  \.  (1865)  31 
I  am  by  birth  a  Genevese.  1832  G.  DOWKES  Lett.  Cant. 
Countries  I.  260  A  neat  Protestant  church,  erected  by.  .the 
Genevese.  1876  BANCROFT  Jfist.  if.  S.  IV.  xxxv.  99  They 
sent  to  him  Dunant,  a  Genevese,  as  a  British  emissary. 
1881  A.  GRAY  Lett.  (1893)  719  All  these  Genevese  speak 
English  well,  except  Madame  De  Candolle. 

Genevian,  obs.  form  of  GENEVAN. 

Ge'nevize,  v.  [f.  GENEV-A  +  -IZE.]  intr.  To 
imitate  or  introduce  the  doctrines  or  practice  of  the 
Genevan  church.  Implied  in  Ge  nevizing  vbl. 
sb.  Also  \  Go-nevizer,  one  who  ' Genevizes '. 

1682  G.  \r.scxmLifeofHeylin  Pref.  Ajb,  The  Genevizers, 
who  affirm,  that  we  had  too  little  of  the  People,  and  too 
much  of  the  Prince  therein.  1691  SOUTH  Serm.  (1717)  V.  253 
It  were  easy  to  bring  up  the  rear  with  our  English  Gene- 
vizers. 1843  Ecclesiolorist  II.  16  The  Genevizing  spirit  in- 
troduced in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

1  Genevois.  Obs.  Also  6  Geneve-yes,  [a. 
F.  gjne'vois.]  =  GENEVESE  sb. 

1558-68  WARDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  62 a,  To  make  Conserve 
or  Confiture  of  Quinces  . .  whiche  also  the  Genevoyes  doe 
use.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  503  The  Genevois  have  been  very 
much  renn'd,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  corrupted  by  the 
Conversation  of  the  French  Protestants. 

tGeng,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  *gpigan,  wk.  vb.  (only 
in  pa.  t.  gengde  —  Goth,  gaggida) :— OTeut.  *gayg- 
jan  f.  root  of  GANO  z>.i] 

1.  intr.  To  go,  pass,  move. 

Beovinlf  (Z.~i  1412  He  feara  sum  beforan  gengde  wisra 
monna  wong  sceawian.  c  xooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxiii[i].  5  pu, 
lordanen,  forhwi  gengdest  on  bajcling?  triaos  LAY.  12865 
Hu  forS  gengden  [c  1*75  forbgeinde]  ba  quenen  ?eond  wudes 
&  jjend  feldes.  a  1250  Oval  4-  Night.  376  5if  hundes  urneb 
to  him  ward  He  [the  hare]  gengb  wel  swibe  a  wey  ward. 

2.  With  dot.  of  personal  obj. :  To  assist. 

c  1200  ORMIN  4160  Swa  batt  itt  mu^he  gengenn  uss  To 
berrahenn  lire  sawle. 

t  Gauge,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  gptge  ( =  OHG.  gengi, 
MLG.  genge,  MDu.  ghenge,  ON.  gengr},  WGer. 
*g">JSJo->  f-  root  of  GANO  ».']  Current,  prevalent, 
valid. 

c  900  tr.  Santa's  Hist.  in.  x[ii].  (1890)  188  Ne  wzs  \xet  bonne 
to  wundrienne,  beah  be  bses  cyninges  bene . .  mid  him  swioade 
&  genge  wzren.  a  sooo  Cut  Aloe  765  in  Exeter  Bk.,  pset 
his  soo  fore  us  on  his  jiefena  syld  genge  weorSe.  a  1250 
Owl  ff  Night.  802  Wat  tharf  he  recche  of  a  mo  swenge, 
Wone  the  on  him  is  swo  genge.  Ibid.  1063  Thi  song  mai  bo 
so  longe  genge,  That  thu  shalt  wippen  on  a  sprenge. 

Geng(e,  var.  GINO  Obs.,  company,  crew. 


GENIAL. 


genial;  the  mod.K.  genial,  pertaining  to  or  charac- 
terized by  genius,  is  a  new  formation  after  Ger. 
genial,  genialiseh.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage,  nuptial  ;  also, 
pertaining  to  generation,  generative.  Of  an  angel 
or  deity:  Presiding  over  marriage  or  generation. 
Genial  bed=ii.  lectus  genialis.  Now  rare. 

1566  NUCE  tr.  Seneca's  Octavia  I.  iii.  B  2  b  Neroes 
dreaded  visage  .  .  Doth  fear  me  that  I  dare  not  weepe  .  . 
Ne  suffers  me  this  geniall  face  To  dash  with  teares. 
1595  SPENSER  Epithal.  399  And  thou,  glad  Genius  !  in 
whose  gentle  hand  The  bridale  bowre  and  geniall  bed 
remaine.  1652  GAI'LE  Magastront.  xviii.  149  So  many 
Geniall  or  Genital!  Gods  and  Goddesses.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
IV.  712  What  day  the  genial  Angel  to  our  Sire  Brought  her 
in  naked  beauty.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Jcnirn.  Jcrus.  (1721)61 
The  virtue  of  them  was  to  help  Conception,  being  laid 
under  the  Genial  Bed.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV. 
323  The  male  and  female  [bear]  .  .  seldom  are  seen  together 
but  upon  the  accesses  of  genial  desire.  1793  COWPER  Tale 
iv,  The  spring  drew  near,  each  felt  a  breast  With  genial 
instinct  filled.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  :.• 
The  electric  impulse  given  in  the  genial  act  to  every  portion 
of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body.  1864  TENNYSON  Lucre- 
tius yj  The  all-generating  powers  and  genial  heat  Of  Nature. 

t  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  feast  ;  festive.   Obs. 

1620  VFNNER  I'ia  Recta  viii.  183  If  it  be  a  geniall  meale, 
or  much  larger  then  ordinarie,  another  draught  of  Wine  is.  . 
allowable.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  49  Buried  .  .  in  the 
genial  cups  of  an  Academick  night-sitting.  1697  DRYDFN 
I'irr.  Past.  v.  in  In  Winter  shall  the  Genial  Feast  he 
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151  No  resolution  is  proof  against  the  pleasures  of  a  genial 
hour. 

8.  Conducive  to  growth.  Const,  to.  Now  chiefly 
of  air,  climate,  sunshine,  passing  into  the  sense  : 
Pleasantly  warm,  mild. 

1647  COWLEY  Mistr.,  Written  in  Juice  of  Lemon  vi,  But 
when  a  Genial  heat  warms  thee  within.  1705  MAIDWELL 
Necess.  Ednc.  31  The  Soil  was  not  Genial  to  the  Seed.  1766 
[ANSTEY]  Bath  Guide  i.  2  Ye  genial  Springs  !  Pierian 
Waters,  hail  !  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFK  Myst.  Udolpho  vii, 
And  gives  its  incense  to  the  genial  air.  1800  Med.  Jrnl. 
XXI.  426  A  recovery  which  .  .  may  be  attributed  to  the 
regular  and  genial  warmth  of  the  wards.  1814  SCOTT  Ld. 
of  Isles  in.  xiv,  The  wildest  glen,  but  this,  can  show  Some 
touch  of  Nature's  genial  glow.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk. 
I.  169  In  the  genial  month  of  May.  1834  L.  RITCHIK 
Wand,  by  Seine  119  The  northern  hordes,  .would  naturally 
seek  a  more  genial  climate.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fr  It. 
Jrnls.  (1872)  I.  19  The  soil  is  not  genial  to  them.  1893 
Sm  R.  BALL  Story  of  Sun  319  Ice  Ages  and  Genial  Ages 
must  have  alternated  in  each  hemisphere. 

fig.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Kelig.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  98 
Heats  and  genial  periods  arrive  in  history,  a  1872  MAURICE 
Friendship  Bks.  ix.  (1874)  235  Those  years  at  Horton  are 
undoubtedly  the  poet's  most  genial  time,  the  one  in  which 
he  produced  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  joy. 

4.  Cheering,  enlivening,  inspiriting. 

1746  COLLINS  Odes,  Evening  v,  I  hail  Thy  genial  lov'd 
return.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  8  This  is  the 
genial  hour.  18..  W.  W.  STORY  Giamoni  53  When  the 
great  logs  blazed  with  a  genial  roar. 

6.  Sympathetically  cheerful,  jovial,  kindly. 

1746  SMOLLETT  Reproof  '173  Let  ev'ry  polish'd  dame,  and 
genial  lord  Employ  the  social  chair  and  venal  board.  1774 
WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1840)  I.  Dissert,  ii.  p.  cxxvi,  The 
celebrated  drinking  ode  of  this  genial  archdeacon  [Walter 
Map]  has  the  regular  returns  of  the  monkish  rhyme.  1840 
CARLYLE  Heroes  (1858)  258  Napoleon  in  Saint-Helena  is 
charmed  with  the  genial  veracity  of  old  Homer.  1847 
DICKENS  Lett.  I.  173  The  most  genial  letter  that  ever  was 
written.  1847  TFNNYSON  Princess  Concl.  vi,  A  great  broad- 
shoulder'd  genial  Englishman.  1859  KINGSLF.Y  Misc.  (1860) 
I.  17  There  is  a  great  laugh  in  Raleigh's  heart,  a  genial 
contempt  of  asses.  1882  J.  H.  BLCNT  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  291 
A  pious  and  genial  pastor. 

1  6.  Pertaining  to  '  genius  '  or  natural  disposi- 
tion ;  natural.  Obs.  (In  the  later  echoes  of  Mil- 
ton's phrase  genial  spirits,  the  adj.  is  prob.  taken 
in  sense  4  or  5.) 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  v.  19  Naturall  incapacity, 
and  geniall  indisposition.  1671  MILTON  Samsort  594  So 
much  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  >,• 
P.  ill.  1147  A  theologue  more  by  need  than  genial  bent. 
1802  COLERIDGE  Sibyl.  Leaves  Wks.  1877  II.  217  My  genial 
spirits  fail.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Concl.  xx,  Let  all  my 
genial  spirits  advance. 

7.  Of  or  pertaining  to  genius  (see  GENIUS  j)  ; 
characterized  by  genius.  (Chiefly  after  Ger.  genial, 
genialisch.'} 

[1825  CARLYLE  Schiller  n.  (1845)  116  (Translating  Goethe.) 
Heinse's  '  Ardinghello  '  and  Schiller's  '  Robbers  '  .  .  those 
performances  of  genial  worth  and  wild  form.]  1827-48  HARE 
Guesses  Ser.  n.  (1848)  35  But  a  genial  age,  like  a  genial 
individual,  is  unconscious  of  its  own  excellence.  1847 
EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Shaks.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  353  Great  genial 


express  the  lierman  genu.,,      ___ 
I    genius.    The  genial    period  was  the  period  when  every 
!    extravagance  was  excused  on  the  plea  of  genius. 
8.   Comb.,  as  genial-looking  adj. 
1871  Miss  BRADDON  Fenton's  Quest  I.  i.  4  She  was  not 
i    alone  ;  a  portly  genial-looking  old  man  stood  by  her  side. 

Genial  (djenai-al),  at  Anat.     [f.  Gr.  yivft-ov 
chin  (f.  yivvsjuvf  =  L.gena)  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining 


GENIALITY. 

to  the  chin,  situated  on  or  arising  from  the  chin  ; 
=  MENTAL  <z.-  Genial  process,  tubercle',  one  of 
two  pairs  of  small  bony  prominences  behind  the 
symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  give  attachment 
to  two  pairs  of  muscles. 

1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquet's  Anat.  283  Genio-hyoideus.  This 
muscle  . .  arises  from  a  small  tendon  inserted  into  the  lower 
genial  process.  1844  HOISLYN  Diet.  Med.,  Gcnio-,  Genial 
processes,  the  name  of  four  eminences  of  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary bone,  beneath  the  symphysis  of  the  chin.  1883  Syd. 
Sac.  Lex.,  Genial  tubercles,  the  Mental  spines.  1890  HUXLEY 
in  iqtACent.  July  775  note,  The  importance  attached  by  some 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  so-called '  genial  elevations '. 

Geniality  (djfniwliti).  [f.  GENIAL  a.'  +  -ITV, 
after  L.  gtntiliids."]  The  quality  of  being  genial. 

•fl.  Festivity,  joviality.  06s.~l 

1609  HOLLAND  A  nun.  Marcell.  xxx.  i.  380  Such  a  reverent 
regard  in  that  timeofauncient  justice  carried  the  Genialitie 
IL.  genialitas],  even  of  an  enemies  table. 

2.  Agreeable  warmth;  mildness. 

1870  PROCTOR  Other  Worlds  vii.  170  The  imagined  geni- 
ality of  his  [Uranus's]  summer  weather. 

3.  Sympathetic  cheerfulness,  good-nature,  kindli- 
ness.    (The  sense  in  quot.  1652  is  obscure :  pos- 
sibly = '  temper,  disposition '.) 

1652  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Americans  no  Jeuies  Ep.  to  Rdr., 
If  I  have  any  waies  erred  in  judgment  . .  I  refer  my  self  to 
the  Readers  ferula,  and  offer,  and  pray  to  be  pruned  of  riot 
and  rankness,  to  an  innocent,  candid,  geniality,  and  mean- 
ing. 1831  CARLVLE  Sart.  AVj.  (1858)  182  Thou.. with  thy 
vivacities  and  genialities. .  makest  such  strange  work.  1837 
TALFOURU  Mem.  Lamb  (L.),  He  had  a  natural  geniality  of 
disposition  that  endeared  him  to  his  friends.  1850  KINGS- 
LEV  Alt.  Locke  ii,  There  was  a  geniality  in  the  tone  to 
which  I  was  unaccustomed. 

Genialize  (dgfni&laiz),  v.  [f.  GENIAL  <*.'  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  impart  geniality  to;  to  render 
pleasant  or  agreeable. 

a  1864  HAWTHORNE  Grimshavie  xix.  (1891)  247  Some 
Burgundy,  of  which  it  was  the  quality  to  warm  the  blood 
and  genialize  existence  for  three  days  after  it  was  drunk. 
1888  Blackui.  Mag.  Aug.  313  He  had  the  well-known  Wel- 
lington physiognomy,  only  greatly  softened  and  genialised. 
1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  of  our  Conq.  II.  v.  107  It  would 
have  genialized  him. 

Hence  Ge'nializing///.  a. 

1849  D.  THOMAS  Crisis  of  Being  iii.  (1850)  50  Personal 
religion  is  the  chief  good  of  man.. How  it. .brings  all  its 
germinant  powers  under  the  genializing  influence  of  truth  ! 

Genially  (dgrniali),^.  [f.  GENIAL  a.'  +  -LY2.] 

1 1.  By  genius  or  nature  ;  naturally.  Obs. 

1661  GLANVILL  Vanity  Dogni.  xii.  in  Some  constitutions 
are  genially  disppsited  to  this  mental!  seriousness. 

2.  In  a  genial  manner ;  pleasantly ;  agreeably ; 
cheerfully,  kindlily. 

1751  HARRIS  Hermes  11.  iii.  (1765)  266  The  splendid  Sun 
.  .genially  warmeth . .  the  fertile  Earth.  1782  COWPER  Progr. 
Err.  412  Clearer  skies  and  softer  air  .Freshening  his  lazy 
spirits  as  he  ran,  Unfolded  genially  and  spread  the  man. 
1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  II.  vii.  192  To  taste  but  of  the 
crumbs  he  scattered  to  stray  and  stranger  birds  like  me  was 
to  feast  genially.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  (1871)  i  This 
genially  garrulous  Fellow  of  Oriel.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
v.  §  i.  213  No  poetry  was  ever  more  human  than  Chaucer's, 
none  ever  came  more  frankly  and  genially  home  to  its  readers. 

Genialness  (dgz-nialnes).  [f.  GENIAL  a.1  + 
-NESS.]  =  GENIALITY. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Genialness,  Festivalness,  Merriness  at 
Meat.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  1. 1. 109  Humour  he 
had,  and  a  certain  genialness  of  nature. 

Geniau  (djenai-an),  a.  Anat.  [f.  as  GENI-AL 
a?  +  -AN.]  =  GENIAL  a.'t 

1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Cenian  afophysis,  the  Mental  spines. 

t  Genice.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  5  genyoe.  [a. 
OF.  genice  (F.  gtnisse)  heifer.]  A  heifer. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xii.  xi,  Achylles  hade  made 
sacrefyce  of  a  genyce  unto  Pallas  for  the  vyctorye. 

tGe'nicle.   Obs.  rare-1,     [ad.  L.  geniculum, 

dim.  of  genii  knee.]    A  joint  in  the  stalk  of  a  plant. 

1637  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  246  A  stalk  . .  intercepted 
with  some  genicles. 

Geniculant  (dsenrkizflant),  a.  [irreg.  f.  L. 
Zenicul-um.  (see  prec.)  +  -ANT.]  =  GENICULATING. 

1852  DANA  Crust,  n.  1131  The  right  male  antenna,  though 
geniculant,  is  but  little  different  from  the  others  in.  .number 
of  joints. 

Geni'cular,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  genicul-zmt 
(see  prec.)  + -AH.]  =next. 

1802  Spirit  PiM.  Jrnls.  (1803)  VI.  347  Buboes,  impost, 
humations,  genicular  nodes,  and  the  like. 

Geniculate  (dgeni-kirfUt),  a.  Nat.  Hist. 
[ad.  I.,  gttuculdtvs,  (.  geniculum :  see  GENICLE.] 
Having  knots  or  joints  like  a  knee ;  bent  like  a 
knee ;  knee-jointed  ;  knotty.  Geniculate  body  (  = 
L.  corpus  geniculaliini) :  each  of  two  knee-shaped 
structures  near  the  optic  thalami  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  Geniculate  ganglion  :  '  a  small,  reddish, 
triangular  ganglion,  at  the  genu  of  the  optic  nerve ' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  11.  iv.  §  3.  75  A  scarlet  flower. . 
with  ageniculate  stalk.  1805  J.  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  (1806)  26 
Cal.  lanceolate  ;  cor.  awned  at  the  base :  awn  geniculate. 
i8>8  STARK  Eltm.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  297  Antennas,  .geniculate, 
and  inserted  on  the  proboscis.  1856  TODD  &  BOWMAN 
Pftys.  Anat.  II.  38  The  optic  tracts  are  connected  with 
the  optic  thalami  chiefly  through  the  geniculate  bodies. 
1857  BKRKELEV  Cryptog.  Bot.  §  124.  153  The  threads  become 
geniculate,  and  unite  at  the  two  bends.  1875  BLAKE  Zool. 
308  The  posterior  [antenna;]  are  geniculate  and  pediform. 


Ill 

Hence  G-eni'culately  adv.t  in  a  geniculate 
manner. 

1657  TO.MLINSON  Renoii's  Disfi.  314  Geniculately  circuin* 
vesting  the  internodia  of  the  cauls. 

Geniculate  (dseni-kirfk't),  v.  [f.  "L,  genie uldt-t 
ppl.  stem  of  geniculdre  to  bend  the  knee,  f.  geni- 
culum  :  see  GENICLE.]  trans,  and  inlr.  To  bend 
like  a  knee  ;  to  form  or  be  formed  into  joints. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Genicnlatet  to  ioynt.     In  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  Geni'culating///.  a. 

1853  DANA  Crust,  n.  1040  The  right  male  antenna  alone 
of  the  first  pair  with  a  geniculating  joint. 

GeniCUlated  (dgenrkirfUUed;,  ppl.  a.  [f. 
GENICULATE  a.  +  -ED1.]  =  GENICULATE  a.  Of  a 
twin  crystal  (see  quot.  1805-17). 

1657  Physical  Diet,)  Cnftt&v&ste/,kfMML  or  knobbed,  or  full 
of  joynts.  1664  POWEK  Exp,  Philos.  i.  31  The  Water-Spider. 
She  hath  two  hairy  geniculated  horns,  knotted  or joynted  at 
several  divisions  like  Knot-grass.  1728  WOODWARD  Fossils  H. 
i  A  Piece  of  some  geniculated  Plant  seeming  to  be  part  of  a 
Sugar-Cane.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Mtn.  (ed.  3)  226 
Geniculated.  .when  it  is  composed  of  two  prisms,  which  are 
united  at  one  end,  and  form  a  kind  of  knee.  1836^9  TODD 
Cycl.  Anat.  II.  862/1  The  antennae,  .are  usually  geniculated. 
1882  SLADEN  in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XVI.  No.  91.  238  The 
other  [spine]  rather  longer  but  much  less  robust  . .  and 
rather  geniculated  sideway.-.. 

Geniculation  (dgenrkizfl^-Jsn).  [ad.  late  L. 
geniculation-cni)  n.  of  action  f.  geniculdre  to  bend 
the  knee.] 

fl.  The  act  of  kneeling,  genuflexion.  Obs. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  2, 1  saw  their  Masse,  but  not  with 
that  superstitious  geniculadou  and  elevation  of  hands,  .that 
the  rest  used.    1632  SPARKE  Prim.  Devot.  (1663)  81  Her 
knees  were  grown  brawny,  like  the  knees  of  Camels,  with 
her  pious  geniculation.    1662  GUNNING  Lent  Fast  103  To 
prepare  themselves  by  frequent  prayers,  fastings,  genicula- 
tions  and  watchings. 

2.  The  state  of  being  geniculated. 

1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  x.  149  Twinning  is  common, 
sometimes  giving  rise  to  geniculation. 

b.  concr.  A  geniculate  formation  ;  a  kneed  part 
or  process.  (In  recent  Diets.) 

Genie  (dj/'ni).  Also  8  geny,  (genii),  9  geni. 
[a.  F.  genie t  ad.  L.  genius.] 

1.  fa.  A  tutelary  spirit.     (  =  GENIUS  i.)  Obs. 

1655  tr.  De  Fare's  Francion  n.  53  My  Conductor  . .  in- 
formed me,  that  they  were  the  Genyes  of  mankind.  1702 
ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  (1727)  15  To  these  you  may  add  the 
Genies  of  nations,  provinces,  cities,  etc. 

b.  A  JINNEE  ;  one  of  the  sprites  or  goblins  of 
Arabian  demonology. 

[The  word  glnie  was  adopted  by  the  Fr.  translators  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  as  the  rendering  of  the  Arab,  word  which 
it  resembled  in  sound  and  in  sense.  In  Eng.^ewzW  has  been 
commonly  used  in  the  sing,  and  genii  (see  GENIUS  2)  in  the 
plural.] 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod,  Rand,  Hi,  If  the  plot.. had  been 
whispered  by  a  genie,  communicated  by  a  dream,  or  re- 
vealed by  an  angel  from  on  high.  1787  Minor  60  It  is  out 
of  my  power  to  assert  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a  beast,  a  genii, 
or  a  woman.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xx,  His  single  lock  of  hair 
streamed  upwards  from  his  bald  and  shaven  head,  as  if  some 
geme  upheld  him  by  it.  1877  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  it. 
119  The  horrible  genie  of  civil  murder.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  28 
Dec.  3/1  The  engagement  of  Cinquevalli,  cleverest  of  jug- 
glers, to  act  as  gem  of  the  lamp. 

2.  a.  Natural  bent  or  disposition.  (  =  GENius3a.) 
(Common  in  A.  Wood.) 

1662  BP.  GAUDEN  Lei*  in  Chr.  Wordsworth  Doc.  Suppl. 
(1825)  35  Thereby  drawing  me,  much  against  my  genie, 
from  a  very  happy  privacy.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.1.  177 
He  was  very  apt  to  learn,  having  a  natural  genie  to  good 
letters.  1692  Ibid.  II.  292  But  his  genie  ..  lead  him  in  the 
pleasant  paths  of  Poetry. 

fb.  A  person  of  genius.  (  =  GENius6a,6b.)  Obs. 

1676  ETHEREDGE  Man.  of  Mode  iv.ii,  He  serv'd  some  time 
under  Merille,  the  greatest  Genie  in  the  world  for  a  Valet 
d'  Chambre.  1685  Crucian's  Courtiers  Orac.  35  These  Para- 
mount Genies  are  Kings  by  merit.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Ber- 
gerac's  Com.  Hist.  \.  189  That  way  of  dy^ng  is  common  to 
great  Genies,  and  it  is  called,  To  crack  with  Wit. 

Genii,  pi.  of  GENIUS, 

t  Genio.  Obs.     [a.  It.  geniot  ad.  L.  genius.] 

1.  =  GENIUS  2. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Gen.  vi.  Comm.,  Those  whom  Moyses 
here  called  Angels,  the  Philosophers  called  Genios.  .which 
are  living  creatures  with  ayrie  bodies.  1684  tr.  Tavernier's 
Travt  II.  106  Nuniens,  Genio's,  Demons,  Spirits. 

2.  =  GENIUS  3,  4. 

1612  Btnvenutos  Passenger  (N.)  As  humours  and  genioes 
so  affections  and  judgement,  .doth  vary  and  alter.    1710 
STEELE  TtitUr  No.  182  F  6,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the 
Parts  fit  the  Genio 's  of  the  several  Actors. 

3.  =  GENIUS  6  a,  6b. 

1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  5  p  10  It  is  not  only  to  the 

feneral  Bent  of  a  Nation  that  great  Revolutions  are  owing, 
ut  to  the  extraordinary  Genio's  that  lead  'em.     1709  Ibtd. 
No.  53  f  i  There  are  some  Genio's  which  are  not  capable 
of  pure  Affection. 

Genio-  (d^enaiv),  combining  form  of  Gr.  yt- 
vtiov  (see  GENIAL  a.-),  occurring  in  several  ana- 
tomical combinations  in  the  sense  of  pertaining 
to  the  chin  or  lower  jaw  and  some  other  member. 
f  Genioglosse  (in  7  geneo-  ,  a  muscle  of  the 
tongue,  connected  with  the  chin  and  hyoid 
bone  [mod.L.  genioglossuSj  F.  genioglosse\ ;  so 
Geni'o- glossal  a.  [see  GLOSSAL]  =next.  Genio- 
hy  •  oglossal  a.  [see  H  YOGLOSSAL],  pertaining  to  the 


GENITALIA. 

chin,  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  tongue.  Geni^o- 
hyoid  a.  [see  HYOID],  pertaining  to  the  chin  and 
to  the  hyoid  bone ;  also  absol.  quasi-j^.  —  genio- 
hyoid  muscle.  Genro-me'ntal  a.  [see  MENTAL  a], 
pertaining  to  the  lower  jaw  and  the  chin. 

1669  HOLDER  Ekm.  Speech  49  The  Tongue  being  held  in 
that  posture,  onely  by  the  force  of  the  Geneoglosse,  or 
Mylepglosse  Muscles.  1848  Qnain's  Elem.  Anat.  (ed.  5)  I- 
273  The  genio-hyoid  muscle.  1873  Mi  VAST  Elem.  Anat. 
287  The  genio-hy_oid  is  narrow,  and  goes  from  the  hyoid  to 
the  mandible  inside  the  symphysis.  1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Geniohyoid  nerve,  a  branch  given  off  by  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  as  it  lies  beneath  tht  mylohyoid  muscle.  1890  H. 
ELLIS  Criminal  iii.  72  The  relative  frequency  is*  especially 
marked  in  zygomatic  and  genio-mental  wrinkles. 

Genioplasty  (d^ensi^iplsesti).  [f.  Gr.  yivcto-v 
chin  +  TTAaar-oy  moulded  +  -Y^.]  '  A  plastic  opera- 
tion for  restoring  the  chin*  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

Geilip  (dge-nip).  West  Indian.  [?  short  f.  next.] 
attrib.  in  genip-tree,  a  name  applied  to  Genipa 
americana,  a  small  tree  of  the  N.  O.  Rubiaeeai ; 
also  to  certain  similar  trees  of  the  N.O.  Sapin- 
daceX)  esp.  Melicocca  bijuga  and  paniculata. 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  210 The  Genip-Tree.  .This  tree 
was  brought  to  Jamaica  from  Surinam.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY 
The  Trades  239  Shrubs  or  rather  trees,  with  large  glossy 
leaves  and  a  single  white  flower,  which  1  think  must  have 
been  genip  trees. 

Genipap(dge'nip3ep).  Also  7  genipapi.  [app. 
a  native  name.]  The  fruit  of  Genipa  amcricana. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  835  The  men  and  women 
..make  themselves  blacke  with  the  fruit  Genipapi.  1885 
LADY  BRASSEY  7/te  Trades  239  These  trees  produce  the 
delicious  fruit  called  genipap,  which  resembles  an  orange. 

Oenisarie,  obs.  form  of  JANIZARY. 

!l  Genista  (dgeni'sta).  Bot.  [L.  genista  broom.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  (N.O.  Legunnnosx,}  repre- 
sented by  Dyer's  Broom  or  Greenweed  (<7.  tine- 
torid] ;  the  Common  Broom  (Cytisus  scoparia] 
is  by  some  referred  to  this  genus,  and  is  prob.  the 
plant  chiefly  referred  to  in  the  early  examples. 

1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  VHI.  1379  A  peculiar  kind  of 
Genista,  and  many  other  vnknowne  plants.  1669  EVELYN 
Kal.  Hort.  (ed.  3)  19  Jasmines,  Honey-suckles,  Genista 
Hi&p.,  Carnations  [etc.].  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862) 
I.  xii.  61  A.  rush,  resembling  the  genista,  but  much  more 
soft  and  flexible.  1825  SCOTT  Talism.  xi,  The  genista,  or 
broom  plant,  was  an  emblem  of  humility.  x886  MRS. 
CADDY  Footsteps  Jeanne  D'Arc  xi,  220  The  brisk  air  of  the 
common-land  odorous  with  thyme  and  the  genista. 

tGe*uitable,#'  Obs.  rare-1.  \*..¥.genitabtc 
(obs.),  ad.  L.  genitabil-em  capable  of  generating, 
f.  genii-  (see  next).]  =  GENITAL  a. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Party's  Chimrg.  xxtv.  xxxix.  933  Al- 
though the  seed  be  genitable.  [Mistranslated  from  L.  His 
etsi  semen  genitale  «"/.] 

Genital  (d^e-nital),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  geni- 
tal-cm, f.  genit-,  ppl.  stem  vigignfre  to  beget  •*-  -di- 
em: see  -AL.  Cf.  1?.  genital,  §^:  genital,  \\..geni- 
tale,]  A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  animal  generation. 

1382  WYCLIF  Num.  xxv.  8  [Phynees]  stikide  thur^  both 
togidre..in  the  genytale  places  [  L.  locis  genitalibus\.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xlviii.  (1495)  165  In  the  membre 
genycal  [mK/genytal]  god  hath  sette  suche  an  appetyte  in- 
superable that  [etc.].  1585  J.  B.  tr.  ViretsSch.  BeastesDv]  b, 
Some  [fishes]  which  follow  the  females,  and  sprinkle  the  egges. 
with  the  genitall  seed.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner 
M  iij  b,The  Wine  whereina  Mullet  is  stifled  drunke,  depriveth 
men  of  all  genital  vertue.  1607  TOPSELL  Foitr-f.  Beasts  (1658) 
18  The  seed  genital  of  an  Asse  is  more  frigid  then  an 
Horses.  1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  46  Into  so  many  offsets 
shall  the  genitall  vertue  dispose  itself.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist'.  (17^)  IV.  310  The  genital  part  of  the  male  [camel] 
resembles  that  of  the  bull.  1843  BUDD  Dis.  Liver  390  A 
small  depression,  in  which  are  the  two  genital  pores.  1878 
BELL  Gegenbanr's  Comp.  Anat.  122  In  all  forms  the  lower 
wall  of  the  canal  forms  the  genital  region. 

f  b.  Presiding  over  generation  or  birth  (L.  dii 
genitales}.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1652  GAULE  Jlfagastrottt.  xviii.  149  So  many  Geniall  or 
Genitall  Gods  and  Goddesses. 

B.  sd.  The  external  organ  or  organs  of  genera- 
tion, usually  of  the  male. 

fa.  sing.  (-'L.genitdle.}    Obs.  rare. 

ci4So  BURGH  Contn,  Lydg.  Secrees  1764  With  white  wyn 
drynk  it  in  the  morwenyng,  ffrom  seknesse  in  genital  kepith 
soget  and  kyng.  1607  TOPSELL  Four.f.  Beasts  (1658)  154 
The  female  [elephant]  hath  her  genital  betwixt  her  thighes. 
1727  BRADLEY  Font.  Diet.  I.  Lvjb/i  The.. Male's  Genital. 

D.  //.  (»L.^wwAf#a;  OF.  genitailles.} 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  156  Jupiter,  .his  father  bonde.  .And 
kut  of  with  his  owne  honde  His  genitals,  taiqoo  Afortc 
Art/i.  1123  Ewyne  into  inmette  the  gyaunthe  hyttez,  Just  to 
J«  genitales  [MS.  genitates],  and  jaggede  bame  in  sondre  ! 
1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabethoiter's  Bk.  Physicke  175/1  Applye  it 
verye  warme  to  your  genitalles.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug. 
Citie  ofGod&a  Some  philosophers  called  Gymnosophists. . 
cover  their  genitalls,  wnereas  all  the  rest  of  their  bodies  are 
bare.  1682  T.  GIBSON  Anat.  23  The  parts  ministring  to 
Procreation,  are  the  Genitals  both^  in  Men  and  Women. 
1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  (1790)*  333  If  the  genitals  be 
immersed  for  some  time  in  cold  water,  it  will  generally  stop 
a  bleeding  at  the  nose.  1808  Mcd.  Jrnl.  XIX.  180  Case  of 
Malconformation  in  the  Genitals. 

II  Genitalia  (dgenittHift),  sb.  pi  [a.  L.  geni- 
talia]  =  GENITALS  (see  prec.  B.  b). 

1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  121  Their  common  seat  is  upon 
the  face,  neck,  breast  and  genitalia.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat. 
Inv.  Aniin.  iv.  196  As  m  most  Trematoda,  the  genitalia 
form  a  large  part  of  the  viscera. 
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GENITED. 

t  Ge-nited,///.  a.  Math.  Obs.  [f.  L.  genit-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  gi^nere  to  be^et.]  =  GENERATED. 

1704  J.HARRIS  Lex.  Teclui.,GtneratedQiGenitedQuantity, 
in  a  very  large  sense,  for  whatever  is  produced  either  in 
Arithmetick,  by  the  Multiplication,  Division,  or  Extraction 
of  Roots;  or  in  Geometry,  by  the  Invention  of  the  Contents, 
Areas  and  Sides,  or  of  extream  and  mean  Proportionals, 
without  Addition  and  Subtraction.  1751  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 

Geniting,  obs.  form  of  JENNETING. 

Genitival  (dgenitai-val),  a.  [f.  GENITIVE  + 
-AL.]  Belonging  to  the  genitive  case. 

1818  Monthly  Mag.  XLVI.  322  Instead  of  the  genitival 
and  datival  terminations,  of  and  to,  were  prefixed  to  the 
nominative.  1871  LOWELL  Milton  Prose  Wks.  1890  IV.  102 
He  occupies  some  ten  pages . .  with  a  history  of  the  genitival 
form  its.  1884  Sal.  Rev.  7  June  760/1  The  genitival  ail  so 
frequent  in  Anglo-Saxon  place-names. 

Genitive  (dje-nitiv),  a.  and  sb.  Also  4  geni- 
tif,  5  genetife,  7  genetive.  [ad.  L.  genetlv-um, 
gcnitlv-um  belonging  to  birth  or  generation  (f.  *gen- 
footofgignlreto  beget);  genetivus  (casus)  was  used 
by  Lat.  grammarians  to  render  Gr.  -ffvutri  (irrains), 
which  however  properly  means  '  generic  case '. 
Varro's  patriots  casus  is  a  similar  mistranslation. 
The  earliest  Eng.  forms  may  be  a.  OF.  genetif 
(F.  ginitif,  It.  and  Sp.  genitivo).]  A.  adj. 

1.  Genitive  case :  a  grammatical  form  of  substan- 
tives and  other  declinable  parts  of  speech,  chiefly 
used  to  denote  that  the  person  or  thing  signified  by 
the  word  is  related  to  another  as  source,  possessor, 
or  the  like,  but  in  different  languages  also  employed 
in  a  variety  of  idiomatic  usages. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xvit.  xcvi.  (1405)  663  Lens, 
that  is  a  nytte,  and  is  wryte  wyth  D.  in  the  genitif  case,  c  1440 
Gesta.  Rom.  xci.  416  (Add.  MS.)  The  seconde  case  is  genetife 
case,  igao  WHITINTON  Vulg.  (1527)  nb,  The  hauer  or  y 
owner  gouerneth  somtyme  a  genytyue  case  of  the  thynge 
that  is  had.  1561  TURNER  Herbal  11.  23  a,  The  poticaries  . 
call  it  [Iris]  Inos  in  the  genitiue  case,  1645  DIGBY  Mans 
Soul  ii.  367  The  Hebrewes  do  expresse  this  vnion  . .  of 
two  different  apprehensions,  .by  putting  in  the  genitiue 
case,  the  word  which  expresseth  one  of  them.  17x1  J. 
GREENWOOD  Eng.  Grattt.  51  Of  the  English  Genitive  Case, 
with  a  Note  concerning  Gender.  1771  SIR  W.  JONES  Gram. 
Pers.  Lang.  Wks.  1799  II.  147  There  is  no  genitive  case  in 
Persian.  1898  EARLE  Simple  Gram.  Eng.  15  To  express 
the  Genitive  Case  of  these  plurals  no  further  sound  is  added. 

1 2.  Pertaining  to  generation  (so  OF.  genetif, 
parties  genitives).  Obs. 

1536  BELLENOEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1541)  Proheme  Cosmogr.  xy, 
As  ane  beist,  so  is  ane  man  consaue  Of  seid  infuse  in  membris 
genitiue.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  iv.  44  He  ordanit  sum 
be  of  kind  genitiue,  And  fill  the  warld  efter  thair  qualitie. 
l6iz  Benvcnitto's^Passengerl.  103  Sparage.  .prouokes  vrine, 
increaseth  genetiue  seed,  cleansetli  the  reynes  from  sand 
[etc.].  1656  BLOUNTG/ojw^r.,  Genitive,  natural,  engendring, 
of  an  ingendring  faculty,  that  hath  power  to  ingender. 

B.  sb.  ^genitive  case ;  also,  a  part  of  speech 
in  the  genitive  case. 

ci6ao  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  25  Our  genitive  is 
alwayes  joyned  with  an  other  noun,  and  is  noated  with  of, 
or  s.  1749  Power  Pros.  Numbers  71  The  Concurrence  of 


mai 
avoi 


(ed.  5)  L  266  When  this  plurality  is  neither  intimated,  nor 
necessarily  supposed,  the  double  genitive  . .  should  not  be 
used.  1866  MASSON  tr.  Winer's  Gram.  N.  T.  Diet.  209 
Even  in  Greek  prose  the  Genitive  is  usually  employed  to 


attrib.^  ^187*  MORRIS  Eng.  Accid.  101  It  is  probable  that 
the  genitive  ending  was  nothing  more  than  an  adjective 
termination. 

Genito-  (dge'nito),  modern  combining  form  of 
L.  genitalis  genital,  used  in  various  physiological 
terms  which  refer  to  the  genital  organs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  genilo-anal, 
-crural  (in  genitocrural  nerve  =  F.  turf  gtnito- 
c rural),  -spinal,  -urinary  (F.  g^nito-urinaire). 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  384/2  This  tunic  is  but  a  portion 
of  the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane.  1844  HOBLVN 
Diet.  Meet.,  Genito-c rural,  the  name  of  a  nerve  proceeding 
from  the  first  lumbar,  and  dividing  into  an  internal  branch, 
which  accompanies  the  spermatic  cord ;  and  an  external, 
which  is  distributed  into  filaments  at  the  crural  arch.  1876 
GROSS  Dis.  Bladder  158  The  blood  may  be  derived  from  any 
portion  of  the  genito-urinary  mucous  tract.  1878  T.  BRYANT 
/  ract.  Surg.  I.  486  The  gemto-crural  nerve,  which  lies  upon 
the  vessel,  should  not  be  included  in  the  ligature. 

Grenitoir,  var.  GENITORI. 

t  Genitor1,   genitory.    Obs.     Chiefly  pi. 

Forms  :  a.  4  geny-,  gene-,  geuitras,  -traces,  4, 
7  gene-,  (5  genytoura),  7  geuitoir(e)s,  5  geny-, 
6  genitores,  6-7  genitors ;  0.  5  geuetoryes,  6 
gene-,  geny-,  6-8  geuitories.  [a.  OF.  genitoir 
(usu.  pi.  genitoirs,  g(nitoires\  app.  f.  L.  type 
*genitdriu»i.'\  A  testicle ;  //.  the  testicles,  but  in 
later  VSK- genitals.  (Cf.  GENITURE.") 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  315  Who  \a&  took  a 
womman  by  strengV  schulde  lese  his  genitras  \v  r.  Eeni- 
traces].  1398  -  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vn.lv.  (M95)  269  Yf  it 
happe  that  thys  Hernia  is  broke  a  grete  deele  of  the  bowels 
falle  downe  in  to  the  codde  of  the  genetours.  1481  CAXTON 
Myrr.  n.  vi.  73  Castours  ..  whan  they  ben  honted  . .  byte 
wyth  their  teeth  their  owne  genytoirs  or  ballocks  and  lete 
them  falle.  1483  —  G.dela  Tour  E  v,  And  they  kyt  awey 
the  Genytoryes  of  the  sayde  monk.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe 
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('1541)  7  a,  Of  the  genytories  or  stones  of  generation.  157* 
HYLL  Conject.  Weather  \\t  If  his  right  genitour  be  trussed 
up  . .  then  doth  he  betjet  a  Ewe  lambe.  1579  LANGHAM 
Card.  Health  (1633)  309  The  same  ..  healeth  all  paine  and 
swellings  of  the  genitors  or  stones.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist. 
Turks  (1621)  276  His  sonnes  deprived  of  their  sight,  and 
spoiled  of  their  genitoires.  1657  W.  COLLS  Adam  in  Eden 
xcix.  137  The  Ashes  . .  are  used  . .  to  cleanse  and  heal  old 
ulcers  and  sores,  as  well  in  the  Genitories  as  other  parts  of 
the  body.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xlvtii.  (1737)  *94  He 
has  Genitories. 

b.  In  adjectival  use  :  members  genitors. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  223  b/2  Thys  synne  may  in  no 
wyse  be  forgyuen  But  yf  he  cutte  of  his  membris  genytores. 

Genitor-  (d^e-nitor).  Now  rare.  Also  5 
genytur,  6  genitour.  [a.  L.  genitor  begetter, 
parent,  f.  *gen-,  root  of  gignfre  to  beget,  bear. 
The  earliest  forms  are  a.  Y.  geniteur,  ad.  L.  gen- 
ildr-em.]  A  male  parent,  father  ;  in  //.  =  parents. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  156 These  thre.  .dyvydyd 


Whosoever  is  generated  is  from  him  which  is  the  genitor. 
1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  192  In  those  places  are  found  all  the 


LANDOR  Imag.  Cottv.  Wks.  1. 90  A  son,  worthy  of  his  august 
genitor,  in  happy  hour  is  born  to  your  Majesty. 

Hence  Genito  rial  a.,  parental.  rare~l. 

184.7  MEDWIN  Shelley  \.  158  Sir  Timothy  was  a  man  enter* 
taining  high  notions  of  genitorial  rights. 

Genitory:  see  GENITOR  *. 

Genitrise,  var.  GENTRISE. 

Genitrix :  see  GEKETRIX. 

t  Geniture.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  gtnitur-ant  beget- 
ting, etc.,  f.  gigntre  to  beget.  Cf.  OF.  geniture^ 

1.  Begetting,  generation  ;  birth. 

1641  M.  FRANK  Semi.  (1672)  228  Parents  here  under  the 
notion  of  ycu-ei?  seems  very  strange,  Joseph  haying  no  part 
in  His  geniture.  1650  FULLER  Pisgak  iv.  ii.  27  God.. 
foretelleth  that  Moab  should  be  made  drunk,  (haply  alluding 
to  his  geniture,  seeing  he  was  begotten  in  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness). 1750  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  I.  7  On  the  25th  of  the 
same  month  in  which  I  date  my  geniture. 

2.  Astrol.  Nativity,  horoscope.  (Cf.  GENESIS  2.) 
i6ax  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \.  i.  i.  ii,  He  had  the  significators 

in  his  geniture  fortunate,  and  free  from  the  hostile  aspects 
of  Saturne  and  Mars.  1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astrol.  civ.  528 
In  diurnall  genitures  . .  you  must  ever  regard  the  degree  of 
the  EclipticJc.  1721  EARL  NOTTINGHAM  Anyw.  Whtston  47 
The  Second  (Origin)  signifies  his  Geniture  or  Nativity.  1819 
J.  WILSON  Diet.  Astrol.^  Geniture,  the  Birth,  the  radical 
figure,  the  plan  of  a  nativity. 

3.  That  which  is  generated  ;  offspring,  product. 
1579  FULKE  Confitt.  Sanders  620  He  may  deny  a  man  to 

be  a  creature  because  he  is  a  geniture,  that  is  a  thing 
begotten.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch?  s  Mor.  1345  Saying, 
that  he  [the  Sunne]  is  the  issue  and  geniture  proceeding 
from  Apollo  who  is  eternal),  and  who  continually  bringeth 
him  foorth.  1678  R.  BARCLAY  Apol.  Quakers  xi.  T.  368 
The  little  Seed  of  Righteousness,  .receives  a  place  to  anse, 
and  becometh  a  holy  Birth,  and  Geniture  in  Man.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  *  P.  320  The  Pearl  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Geniture  of  a  Shell-fish  called  Margaritifer. 

4.  The  generative  seed  of  animals. 

1615  CROOK  K  Body  of  Man  259  The  Seed  is  called . .  in 
Latine  semen,  Genitura . .  And  so  we  wil  call  it  Seed  and 
Geniture.  1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  ii.  29  The  vse  of  them 
. .  is  . .  an  enemy  to  procreation,  because  they  dry  up  the 
geniture.  1683  A.  SNAPE  Anat.  Horse  App.  §  i  (1686)  6  As 
to  the  efficient  Cause  of  Generation,  that  is  the  geniture  of 
the  Male. 

b.  The  prolific  germ  in  vegetable  seed.  rare—1. 

1674  Phil*  Trans.  IX.  63  That  part  of  a  Seed,  in  which 
properly  the  prolifique  vertue  lodgeth,  and  which  is  strictly 
called  the  geniture. 

5. //.  =  Genitals  (OF. genitures).  (Cf.GENiTOR  i.) 

1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809!  744  Every  strete  laye  full  of  the 
privie  members  and  gemtures  of  the  Cardinalles  and  holy 
prelates. 

6.  Math.   =  FACTOR  sb.  6.  rare—1. 

1718  J.  CHAMBERLAYNB  Relig.  Philos.  I.  xvi.  $  19  That  all 
the  Co-efficients  or  Gen  Uu  res  of  the  Terms  taken  together . . 
yield  the  Quantity. 

Genius  (dgrnifc).     PI.  genii  (dgrniiai),  gen- 


iuses, (t  genius's),     [a.  L.  genius^  f.  *gen-  root 
of  gi-gn-&re  to  beget,  Gr.  -yn 
come  into  being. 


of  gi-gn-&re  to  beget,  Gr.  yiyvwOai  to  be  born, 


In  Lat.  the  word  has  mainly  the  sense  i  below  fthe  ex- 
tended sense  2  occurs  post-classically),  and  a  fig.  sense 
approaching  3.  As  a  word  of  learned  origin  it  is  found  in 
the  Rom.  langs. :  F.  gluie  (whence  Ger.  geme\  It.,  Sp.,  Pg. 
&nio,  which  have  approximately  the  same  senses  as  in  Eng. 
To  some  extent  the  sense-development  in  Rom.  has  been 
affected  by  confusion  with  ingenium  (see  ENGINE)  :  cf.  for 
example  F .  ginie  civil '  civil  engineering  \] 

1.  With  reference  to  classical  pagan  belief :  The 
tutelary  god  or  attendant  spirit  allotted  to  every 
person  at  his  birth,  to  govern  his  fortunes  and 
determine  his  character,  and  finally  to  conduct  him 
out  of  the  world ;  also,  the  tutelary  and  controlling 
spirit  similarly  connected  with  a  place,  an  institu- 
tion, etc.  (Now  only  in  sing.} 

In  the  first  two  quots.  Genius  is  the  proper  name  of  an 
allegorical  person  who  in  the  Rout,  de  la  Rose  represents 
the  native  moral  instincts  of  mankind  as  setting  bounds  to 
the  range  of  sexual  passion. 

{1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  48  O  Genius  min  owne  clerke  Come 
forth  and  here  this  mannes  shrifte.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4768 


GENIUS. 

They  . .  Whom  genius  cursith,  man  and  wyf.  That  wrongly 
werke  ageyn  nature.]  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  iv.  49  Gif 
that  euery  mannis  schrewit  desyre  Be  as  his  God  and  Genyus 
in  that  place.  1536  BEI.LENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1541)  Proheme 
Cosmogr.  xii,  Tnair  is  na  thing  may  be  so  odius  To 
man,  as  leif  in  miserie  and  wo  Defrauaand  god  of  nature 
genius.  [Cf.  Ter.  PJwrm.  \.  i.  to  and  Hor.  Ep.  \\.  ii.  188.] 
1596  DRAYTON  Leg.  iv.  51  The  pale  Genius  of  that  aged 
floud.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  i.  56  Vnder  him  My  Genius 
is  rebuk'd,  as  it  is  said  Mark  Anthonieswas  byCsesar.  1612 
DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  \.  10  Thou  Genius  of  the  place  . .  Which 
liued'st  long  before  the  All-earth-drowning  Flood,  c  1630 
RISDON  Sure.  Devon  §  225  (1810)  237  Genii  of  the  spring. 
1647  R.  STAPVLTON  Juvenal  63  Any  thing  wherein  the  spirit 
or  soule  delighted,  was  called  sacred  or  peculiar  to  the 
genius,  especially  feasting  and  marriage.  1663  DRYDKN  To 
Author  55  in  Charleton  Stone-heng^  Watch'd  by  the  Genius 
of  this  Royal  place.  1701  ROWE  Atnb.  Step-Moth.  \.  i.  57 
Let  their  Guardian  Genii  still  be  watchful.  1745  COLLINS 
Ode  Col.  Ross  i,  Britannia's  Genius  bends  to  earth,  c  1800 
K.  WHITE  Childhood  \\.  260  Kind  genii  of  my  native  fields 
benign.  1831  CARtvLE  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  87  It  was  lik 
guiding  Genius  (D&mott)  that  inspired  him  ;  he  must  go 
forth  and  meet  his  Destiny.  1843  DICKENS  Christtn.  Carol 
i,  It  seemed  as  if  the  Genius  of  the  Weather  sat  in  mournful 
meditation  on  the  threshold.  1863  Scotsman  12  Aug.,  We 
are  now  able . .  to  thank  our  stars  that  the  genius  of  red  tape 
was  so  strong  even  in  France.  1871  FARRAR  Witn,  Hist.  iii. 
99  Christians  . .  who  would  die  rather  than  fling  into  the 
altar-flame  a  pinch  of  incense  to  the  Genius  of  the  Em- 
perors. 1887  BOWEN  I'irg,  &neid\.  95  His  sire's  familiar, 
or  genius  haunting  the  shore. 

t  b.  After  Lat.  use  :  This  spirit  viewed  as  pro- 
pitiated by  festivities ;  hence,  one's  appetite.  Obs. 

1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  \.  i.  B  23,  What  should  I  do,  But 
cocker  vp  my  Genius,  and  Hue  free  To  all  delights,  my  for- 
tune calls  me  to?  1693  DRVDEN  Jit-venal  \\.  105  To  your 
clad  Genius  sacrifice  this  Day ;  Let  common  Meats  respect- 
fully give  way. 

C.  (A  person's]  good,  evil  genius:  the  two  mutu- 
ally opposed  spirits  (in  Christian  language  angels} 
by  whom  every  person  was  supposed  to  be  attended 
throughout  his  life.  Hence  applied  transf.  to  a 
person  who  powerfully  influences  for  good  or  evil 
the  character,  conduct,  or  fortunes  of  another. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  t.  27  The  strongst  suggestion,  Our 
worser  Genius  can  1613  PVKCHAS  Pilgr  image  {\fa$  365  A 
tradition  of  two  Genii,  which  attend  every  man,  one  good, 
the  other  evill.  1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  in.  xiv.  (1712)  130 
The  Pythagoreans  were  of  opinion  that  every  man  has  two 
Genii,  a  good  one,  and  a  bad  one.  1660  J.  S.  Andromana  m. 
v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XIV.  244  My  better  genius,  thou  art 
welcome  as  A  draught  of  water  to  a  thirsty  man.  1702 
ROWE  Tamerl.  iv.  i.  1689  Thou.. art  an  evil  Genius  to  thy- 
self. 1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch  (1879)  II.  1006/2  Men  had 
their  evil  genii,  who  disturbed  them  with  fears,  and  dis- 
tressed their  virtue.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (18761 II. 
vii.  24  It  needed  the  intervention  of  his  better  genius  in  the 
form  of  Godwine. 

•fr  d.  In  astrological  use  the  word  survived,  with 
some  notion  of  its  original  sense, passing  into  a  sym- 
bolical expression  for  the  combination  of  sidereal 
influences  represented  in  a  person's  horoscope.  Obs. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  i.  x,  But  what  might  be  the  cause, 
whether  each  one's  allotted  Genius  or  proper  star,  or 
[etc.).  1657  H.  PINNELL  Philos.  Kef,  67  The  other  part 
therefore  of  Man,  or  this  sydereall  body  is  called  the  Genius 
of  man,  because  it  proceedeth  from  the  Firmament ;  it  is 
called  Penates,  because  it  is  in  our  power  and  born  with  us, 
the  shadow  of  the  visible  body,  Lar  domesiicust  the  good  or 
bad  houshold  or  private  Angell. 

e.  The  quasi-mythologic  personification  of  some- 
thing immaterial  (e.  g.  of  a  virtue,  a  custom,  an 
institution),  esp.  as  portrayed  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture. Hence  transf.  a  person  or  thing  6t  to  be 
taken  as  an  embodied  type  of  (some  abstract  idea). 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  in.  ii.  337  Hee  was  the  very 
Genius  of  Famine.  1875  B.  HARTE  Tales  Argonauts,  Baby 
Sylvester^  A  golden  lizard,  the  very  genius  of  desolate 
stillness,  had  stopped  breathless  upon  the  threshold  of  one 
cabin. 

2.  A    demon    or    spiritual    being    in    general. 
Now  chiefly  in  pi.  genii  (the  sing,  being  usually 
replaced  by  GENIE),  as  a   rendering    of  Arab. 
"Tja.  /*'«»,  the  collective  name  of  a  class  of  spirits 

(some  good,  some  evil)  supposed  to  interfere  power- 
fully in  human  affairs. 

^1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  ix.  71  Whereas  the  pyromantic 
genii  Are  mighty,  swift,  and  of  far-reaching  power.  1646 
BUCK  Rick.  Ill  Ded.,  To  the  common-rout,  they  ..  are 
another  kind  of  Genius,  or  ignis  Jatnus.  1653  LD.  VAUX 
Godeau"s  St.  Paul  321  The  worship  of  Angels  or  Geniuses 
{printed  Genieuses].  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  \\.  (1701) 
83/1  They  mock  even  the  Genius  of  Socrates  as  a  feigned 
thing.  1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  ii.  25  The  activity  there- 
fore  of  the  Aerial  Genii  or  Angels  may  be  understood  by 
these  Winds.  1688  MRS.  BEHN  tr.  Van  Dales  Hist.  Orac. 
(1718)  150  Evil  Genii,  and  Spirits  condemn'd  to  eternal 
punishment.  1756-8*  J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  (1782)  II.  x.  178 
It  seemed  one  of  those  edifices  in  Fairy  Tales,  that  are 
raised  by  Genii  in  a  nights  time.  1779  FRANKLIN  Wks. 
(1889)  VI.  261  Albumazar.  .was  visited  nightly  by  genii  and 
spirits  of  the  first  rank.  1831  W.  IRVING  Alhantbra  I.  251 
The  genii,  who  watch  over  the  place,  were  obedient  to  my 
magic  power.  1879  GLADSTONE  Glean.  \.  \.  32  The  whole 
narrative  really  recalls  the  most  graceful  fictions  of  wise 
genii  and  gentle  fairies. 

3.  fa-  Of  persons:    Characteristic   disposition; 
inclination  ;  bent,  turn  or  temper  of  mind.   06s. 

1581  SIDNEY  Afol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  62  A  Poet,  no  industrie 
can  make,  if  his  owne  Genius  bee  not  carried  vnto  it. 
'599  B. JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  \\.  i.fi6oo)  D  4  a,  I  can- 
not frame  me  to  your  harsh  vulgar  phrase,  tis  agaynst  my 


GENIUS. 
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GENOESE. 


jenius.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  36  Those  things  whereunto 
:heir  Genius  doth  tend.  1686  Obsen<.  Chinese  Cliar.  in 
Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  III.  215  There  have  been  various  ways 
thought  of  for  Expressing  Significancy,  according  to  the 
several  Genii  of  the  Persons  that  were  the  Inventors.  1690 
EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  III.  318  Its  being  suitable  to  my  rural 
genius,  born  as  I  was  at  Wotton,  among  the  woods.  1697 
tr.  C'tess  D'Aunoy^s  Tray.  11706)  83  He  immediately  dis- 
covered the  Queens  Genius,  and  easily  made  himself  her 
Confident.  1713  DURHAM  P/iys.  Theol.  v.  i.  312  There  is  the 
same  Reason  for  the  variety  of  Genii,  or  Inclinations  of  Men 
also.  1761  HUME///*/.  Eng.  III.  Ixi.  319  Men  of  such  dar- 
ing geniuses  were  not  contented  with  the  ancient  and  legal 
forms  of  civil  government.  1780  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs. 
Tkrale  10  July,  Every  man  has  his  genius  . .  my  genius  is 
always  in  extremes.  1781  J.  MOORE  View  Soc.  It.  (1790)  I. 
xvi.  188  The  intriguing  genius  of  Pope  Julius.  180^  W. 
TENNANT  Ind.  Recreat.  (ed.  2)  II.  162  Operations  requiring 
no  effort  . .  and  on  that  account  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  indolent  Bengalese. 

b.  With  reference  to  a  nation,  age,  etc. :  Preva- 
lent feeling,  opinion,  sentiment,  or  taste ;  distinctive 
character,  or  spirit. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  Warv.  xix. (1640) 260 The  warre-genius 
of  the  world  is  altered  now-a-dayes,  and  supplieth  number 
with  policie.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  74  Before  I 
wean  my  self  from  Italy,  a  word  or  two  touching  the  genius 
of  the  nation.  1665  BOYLK  Occas.  Reft.  189  My  Acquainted- 
ness  with  the  Genius  of  the  Age  had  sadly  taught  me  that 
I  was  to  alter  my  Method.  1701  SWIFT  Contesfs  Nobles  fy 
Comm.  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  44  The  people  of  England  are  of 
a  genius  and  temper  never  to  admit  slavery  among  them. 
1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  29  p  9  A  Composer  should  fit  his 
Mustek  to  the  Genius  of  the  People.  1754  HUME  Hist. 
Eng.  (1761)  I.  ix.  196  The  barbarous  and  violent  genius  of 
the  age.  17^1  BURKE  App.  Whigs  Wks.  1842  I.  531  The 
genius  of  this  faction  is  easily  discerned.  1845  STEPHEN 
Comm.  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  I.  81  Owing  perhaps  to  some 
peculiar  averseness  in  the  early  genius  of  the  country  from 
change  in  its  legal  institutions.  1853  PRKSCOTT  Philip  //, 
I.  i.  i.  2  This  flexibility  was  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the 
Spaniard. 

Personified.  1871  MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886)  4  The  rays  from 
Voltaire's  burning  and  far-shining  spirit  . .  struck  upon  the 
genius  of  the  time,  seated  dark  and  dead  like  the  black 
stone  of  Memnon's  statue. 

C.  Of  a  language,  law,  or  institution :  Prevailing 
character  or  spirit,  general  drift,  characteristic 
method  or  procedure. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt,  Eng.  i.  xlix.  (1739)  85  The 
right  genius  of  this  Law  will  also  more  evidently  appear  by 
the  practice  of  those  times.  1699  BENTLEV  Pha-l.  244  The 
Genius  and  Constitution  of  Tragedy.  1705  ADDISON  Italy 
183  They  are  chiefly  to  be  ascrib'd  to  the  very  Genius  of  the 
Roman  Catholick  Religion.  1755  JOHNSON  Diet.  Pref.,  Such 
[words]  as  are  readily  adopted  by  the  genius  of  our  tongue. 
1765  HARRIS  Three  Treat.  Advt..  Those  Treatises,  being 
written  in  Dialogue,  from  their  Nature  and  Genius  admit 


character  and  genius  of  some  late  events.  1814  T.  BELL 
View  Coven.  Wks.  270  The  Decalogue  changed  as  it  were 
its  genius,  a  1850  CALHOUN  Wks,  (1874)  III.  219  The  genius 
of  our  constitution  is  opposed  to  the  assumption  of  power. 
'875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  II.  17  He  expresses  the  very 
genius  of  the  old  comedy.  1875  STEWART  &  TAIT  Unseen 
Univ.  \.  §  36  (1878)  54  The  whole  genius  of  Christianity 
would  appear  to  point  towards  a  total  submission. 

d.  With  reference  to  a  place:  The  body  of 
associations  connected  with,  or  inspirations  that 
may  be  derived  from  it.  (Cf.  I  and  7.) 

[1681  DRYDEN  Prol.  Univ.  Oxf.  25  By  the  sacred  genius 
of  this  place.]  1833  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Tombs  in  Abbey,  Is 
the  being  shown  over  a  place  the  same  as  silently  for  our- 
selves detecting  the  genius  of  it?  1844  DISRAELI  Coningshy 
iv.  xv,  In  Palestine,  I  met  a  German  student  who  was  accu- 
mulating materials  for  the  History  of  Christianity,  and 
studying  the  genius  of  the  place.  1844  STANLEY  Arnold  I. 
iii.  101  Whatever  peculiarity  of  character  was  impressed  on 
the  scholars  whom  it  sent  forth,  was  derived  not  from  the 
genius  of  the  place,  but  from  the  genius  of  the  man. 

t  e.  Of  material  things,  diseases,  etc. :  The  na- 
tural character,  inherent  constitution  or  tendency. 

1675  GREW  Anat.  Trtenks  n.  vi.  §  6  Convolvula's  do  not 
wind  by  any  peculiar  Nature  or  Genius.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  i.  80  The  Culture  suiting  to  the  sev'ral  Kinds  Of 
Seeds  and  Plants ;  and  what  will  thrive  and  rise,  And  what 
the  Genius  of  the  Soil  denies.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  ix.  152 
Here  all  products  and  all  plants  abound,  Sprung  from  the 
fruitful  genius  of  the  ground.  1728-30  —  in  Spence  Anecd. 
(1858)  9  In  laying  out  a  garden,  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  genius  of  the  place :  thus  at  Riskins  . .  Lord 
Bathurst  should  have  raised  two  or  three  mounts ;  because 
his  situation  is  all  a  plain.  1747  BERKELEY  Tar-nvater  in 
Plague  Wks.  III.  483  Fevers  . .  change  their  genius  in  dif- 
ferent seasons. 

4.  Natural  ability  or  capacity ;  quality  of  mind ; 
the  special  endowments  which  fit  a  man  for  his 
peculiar  work.  (Now  only  with  mixture  of  sense  5.) 
1649  MILTON  Eikon.  241  To  unsettle  the  conscience  of  any 
knowing  Christian  is  a  thing  above  the  genius  of  his  Cleric 
elocution.  1662  EVELYN  Ckalcogr.  74  Hugens.  .so  worthily 
celebrated  for  his  . .  universal  Mathematical  Genius.  1725 
T.  HEARNE  Pref.  to  R.  Brnnne's  Chron.  I.  27  For  no  Study 
can  be  more  pleasant  to  Persons  of  a  genius  than  that  of 
our  National  History  and  Antiquities.  1729  FRANKLIN 
Ess.  Wks.  1840  1 I.  263  Different  men  have  geniuses  adapted 
to  a  variety  of  different  arts  and  manufactures.  1759 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  I.  i.  68  His  genius  was  of  that  kind 
which  ripens  slowly.  1768  W.  GILPIN  Prints  125  Dorigny 
seems  to  have  exhausted  his  genius  upon  it.  1831  BREWSTEB 
Newton  (18551  L  x»-  322  The  peculiar  genius  of  Newton 
has  been  displayed  in  his  investigation  of  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation.  1840  THIRLWALL  Greece  VII.  71  A 
design  certainly  suited  to  Alexander's  genius.  1853  LYTTON 


My  Novel  ii.  x,  The  Squire,  whose  active  genius  was  always 
at  some  repair  or  improvement, 

b.  Natural  aptitude,  coupled  with  more  or  less 
of  inclination  -\  to,  for  (something).  (Now  only 
with  mixture  of  sense  5.) 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Mcd.  I.  §  6,  I  have  no  Genius 
to  disputes  in  Religion.  1707  J.  AHCHIMLE  Descr.  Carolina 
ii,  I  advise,  That  such  Missionaries  be  well  skill'd  in 
Chymistry,  and  some  natural  Genius  to  seek  the  Virtues  in 
Herbs,  Metis  and  Minerals.  1727  DE  Voe.Syst.  Magic  i.  i. 
(1840)  7  One  having  a  genius  to  this,  another  to  that  kind 
of  knowledge.  1788  PiUBtTUEY/4C/.  Hist.\.  1.381  A  genius 
for  science  by  no  means  depends  upon  climate.  1798 
FERRIAR  lllustr.  Sterne  ii.  38  He  had  no  great  genius  for 
poetry,  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  viii.  684  He  had 
no  genius,  any  more  than  Clive,  for  schemes  of  policy 
including  large  views  of  the  past.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING 
Crow ned  fy  Buried  xxvii,  He  had  The  genius  to  be  loved, 
1871  SMILES  Charac.  vi.  (1876)  183  Their  genius  for  borrow- 
ing, in  the  long  run,  usually  proves  their  ruin.  1878  R.  W. 
DALE  Lect.  Preach,  ii.  38  Mr.  Gladstone  has  an  extra- 
ordinary genius  for  finance.  1889  LOWELL  Latest  Lit.  Ess.  y 
Walton  (1891)  So  Walton  had  a  genius  for  friendships. 

5.  (Only  in  sing.}  Native  intellectual  power  of 
an  exalted  type,  such  as  is  attributed  to  those  who 
are  esteemed  greatest  in  any  department   of  art, 
speculation,    or   practice ;    instinctive   and   extra- 
ordinary capacity  for  imaginative  creation,  original 
thought,  invention,  or  discovery.    Often  contrasted 
with  talent. 

This  sense,  which  belongs  also  to  F.  g^niet  Ger.  genie, 
appears  to  have  been  developed  in  the  i8th  c.  (It  is  not 
recognized  in  Johnson's  Dictionary.)  In  sense  4  the  word 
had  come  to  be  applied  with  especial  frequency  to  the  kind 
of  intellectual  power  manifested  by  poets  and  artists;  and 
when  in  this  application  'genius',  as  native  endowment, 
came  to  be  contrasted  with  the  aptitudes  that  can  be 
acquired  by  study,  the  approach  to  the  modern  sense  was 
often  very  close.  The  further  development  of  meaning  was 
prob.  influenced  by  association  with  senses  i  and  2,  which 
suggested  that  the  word  had  an  especial  fitness  to  denote 
that  particular  kind  of  intellectual  power  which  has  the 
appearance  of  proceeding  from  a  supernatural  inspiration  or 
possession,  and  which  seems  to  arrive  at  its  results  in  an 
inexplicable  and  miraculous  manner.  This  use,  which  app. 
originated  in  England,  came  into  great  prominence  in 
Germany,  and  gave  the  designation  of  Genieperiode  to  the 
epoch  in  German  literature  otherwise  known  as  the  '  Sturm 
und  Drang '  period.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  Ger.  litera- 
ture in  the  present  century,  this  is  now  the  most  familiar 
sense  of  the  Eng.  word,  and  usually  colours  the  other  senses. 
It  was  by  the  Ger.  writers  of  the  i8th  c.  that  the  distinction 
between  '  genius '  and  '  talent ',  which  had  some  foundation 
in  Fr.  usage,  was  sharpened  into  the  strong  antithesis  which 
is  now  universally  current,  so  that  the  one  term  is  hardly 
ever  defined  without  reference  to  the  other.  The  difference 
between  genius  and  talent  has  been  formulated  very 
variously  by  different  writers,  but  there  is  general  agree- 
ment in  regarding  the  former  as  the  higher  of  the  two,  as 
'creative'  and  'original',  and  as  achieving  its  results  by 
instinctive  perception  and  spontaneous  activity,  rather  than 
by  processes  which  admit  of  being  distinctly  analyzed. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xiv.  i,  By  the  wonderful  force 
of  genius  only,  without  the  least  assistance  of  learning. 
1755  W.  SHARI-E  (title\  Dissertation  on  Genius.  1756-82 
J.  WARTON  Ess.  Po^e  (1782)  II.  viii.  21  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  no  youth  of  genius  were  suffered  to  look  into  Statins. 
1783  BLAIR  Rket.  iii.  I.  41  Genius  always  imports  something 
inventive  or  creative.  1801  FUSELI  in  Lect.  Paint.  \.  (1848) 
348  By  Genius  I  mean  that  power  which  enlarges  the  circle 
of  human  knowledge  ;  which  discovers  new  materials  of 
Nature,  or  combines  the  known  with  novelty.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  259  The  genius  of  Halifax  bore 
down  all  opposition.  1853  DE  OUINCEY  A  uiobiog.  Sk.  Wks. 
I.  198  note,  Talent  and  genius^Tafe  not  merely  different, 
they  are  in  polar  opposition  to  each  other.  Talent  is  intel- 
lectual power  of  every  kind,  which  acts  and  manifests  itself 
. .  through  the  will  and  the  active  forces.  Genius  . .  is  that 
much  rarer  snecies  of  intellectual  power  which  is  derived 
from  the  genial  nature — from  the  spirit  of  suffering  and 
enjoying— from  the  spirit  of  pleasure  and  pain  . .  It  is  a 
function  of  the  passive  nature.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  iv. 
iii.  I.  407  Genius  ..  means  transcendent  capacity  of  taking 
trouble,  first  of  all.  1866  R.  W.  DALE  Disc.  Spec.  Occ.  yii. 
241  The  world  hardly  knew  what  music  was,  till  the  genius 
of  Handel  did  homage  to  the  Messiah.  1883  fwWVS.  Short 
Stud.  IV.  ii.  iii.  195  A  man  of  genius,  .is  a  spring  in  which 
there  is  always  more  behind  than  flows  from  it. 

6.  Applied  to  a  person,  f  a.  With  qualifying  adj. : 
One  who  has  great ,  little,  etc. '  genius '  (sense  4)  or 
natural   ability.     Also,  one  who  has  a  *  genius' 
(sense  3)  or  disposition  of  a  specified  kind.  Obs. 

[1647-1697  :  see  6  b.j  1731  A.  HILL  Ado.  Poets  18  Vulgar 
Genii,  sowrd  by  sharp  Disdain.  1768  W.  GILPIN  Prints  237 
With  a  little  genius  nothing  sways  like  a  great  name.  Ibid. 
240  A  trifling  genius  may  be  found,  who  will  give  ten 
guineas  for  Hollar's  shells. 

b.  A  person  endowed  with '  genius '  (in  sense  5). 
(Now  uc\y  geniuses  in  pi.) 

The  earlier  examples,  in  which  the  word  is  accompanied 
by  a  laudatory  adj.,  probably  belong  strictly  to  6  a. 

1647  W.  BROWNE  tr.  Gombentille' s  Polexander  iv.  iv.  294 
Those  great  Genius's,  on  whom  most  Kings  disburthen 
themselves  of  the  government  of  their  Estates.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg**  Past.  Pref.  (1721)1.91  Extraordinary  Genius's  have  a 
sort  of  Prerogative,  which  may  dispense  them  from  Laws. 
17x1  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  160  r  i  There  is  no  Character  more 
frequently  given  to  a  Writer,  than  that  of  being  a  Genius. 
I  have  heard  many  a  little  Sonneteer  called  a  fine  Genius. 
1755  AMORY  Mem.  (1769)  I.  01  Such  admirable  genii  as 
Burnet  and  Butler.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anecd. 
Paint.  (17861  II.  90  Under  the  direction  of  that  genius 
[Inigo  JonesJ  the  King  erected  the  house  at  Greenwich. 
1793  BEDDOES  Math.  Evid.  61  Why  are  not  geniuses  for 
arts  or  sciences  born  among  savages?  1800  LAMB  Lett. 
(1888)  I.  141  All  poems  are  good  poems  to  George  ;  all  men 


are  fine  geniuses,    1806  H.  SIDDONS  Maid^  Wife,  fy  Widmu 

I.  173  Isaac  was  a  good-disposilioned,  industrious  boy,  but 
no  genius.     1873  H.  ROGERS  Orig.  Bible  ix.  (1875)  382  Cer- 
tain transcendent  geniuses — the  Bacons,  the  Newtons,  the 
Shakespeares,  the  Miltons. 

7.  phr.  ||  genius  loci  [L.  -  '  genius  of  the  place '], 
the  presiding  deity  or  spirit  (see  sense  i ) ;  but  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  3  d. 

1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl,t  To  Dr.  Lewis  8  Aug.,  The 
pleasure-grounds  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  so  well  laid  put 
according  to  the  genius  loci.    1835  W.  IRVING  Crayon  Misc., 
Newstead-   Abbey  (1863)   286  A  white  marble  bust  of  the 
genius  loci,  the  noble  poet,  shone  conspicuously  from  its 
pedestal.     1878  L.  W.  M.  LOCKHART  Mine  is  Thine  xix. 

I 1 .  50  The  genius  loci  may  be  solemn  and  pensive,  but  we 
laugh  at  him. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  genius  school ;  genitts- 
gifted,  genii-haunted  adjs. ;  genius-born  a.,  born 
of  genius ;  t  genius- chamber,  bridal  chamber  (see 
GENIAL  a.1). 

1894  MILN  Strolling  Players  in  East  xxi.  194,  I  repre- 
sented . .  the  sweet  meek  maiden  who  was  the  *genius-born 
daughter  of  Shakespeare's  pen.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  iv.  i. 
36  War  nocht  also  to  me  is  displesant  *Genyus  chalmer  or 
matrimone  to  hant.  a  1851  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Life  \.  (1854) 
17  My  *genius-gifted  and  benevolent  father.  1817  MBS. 
HEMANS  Mod.  Greece  Poems  (1875)  29  Or  Tigris  rolls  his 
*genii-haunted  wave.  1882  SEELEY  Nat.  Relig.  (1883)  166 
The  point  of  close  resemblance  between  the  *genius  school 
in  art,  and  the  anti-legal  school  in  morals. 

Hence  humte-wds}  G-e'uinsed  a,  f-ED2],  en- 
dowed with  genius ;  Ge  niusess  [-ESS],  a  female 
genius  ;  Ge'uiuskin  [-KIN],  a  little  genius. 

1772  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  I.  145  She  was  not 
a  common  woman,  but  a  geniusess  and  an  elegant  writrix. 
1880  S.  LANIER  Poems   (1884)   108  Led  by  the  soaring- 
genius'd  Sylvester.    1882  H.  C.  MERIVALE  raucit  of  B.  II. 
i.  xvii.  21  He  failed.. to  catch  a  single  idea  out  of  those 
words  with  which  my  geniuskin  of  song  had  inspired  me. 

Gennel,  glnnel  ^dge-nel,  darnel ;  elsewhere 
gi'nel),  dial.  Also  7  genn-,  ginn-,  gynnell,  9 
jennel.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  sense  i  suggests  that 
it  may  be  a  corruption  of  chenelk  CHANNEL.] 

1 1.  =  CHANNEL  3  a,  Obs. 

1613  Manch,  Ct.  Leet  Rec.  (1885)  1 1. 28?  Roberte  Charnocke 
..hath  newlie  erected  a  privie,  the  ffilthe  whereof  ffalleth 
into  a  certen  Gynnell  or  guttr.  1647  Ibid.  (1887)  IV,  ii  Mr 
John  Marler  shall  cause  the  said  Ginnell  soe  to  bee  clensed 
as  it  may  not  bee  for  the  future  preiudiciall  to  others. 

2.  dial.  A  long  narrow  passage  between  houses, 
either  roofed  or  unroofed. 

1669  Manch.  Ct.  Leet  Rec.  (1887)  V.  98  Wm  Jackson  hath 
made  a  Doore  into  A  Ginnell  belongeinge  to  Edm<>  Hey- 
wood,  a  1804  J.  MATHER  Songs  (1862)  33  m  Sheffield  Gloss. 
s.v.,  When  Sancho  was  a  raw-boned  whelp  And  lived  in 
yonder  jennel.  1855  Vf  WGH  Lane.  Life  (1857)  in  Through 
th'  ginnel,  an'  up  th'  steps. 

Genner,  Sc.  and  dial,  form  of  GENDEB  v, 

Gennet,  obs.  form  of  JENNET;  var.  GENET  i. 

Gennete  (genrt).  Gr.  Antiq.  [ad.  Gr.  yfwfjTat 
pl.y  f.  y&va  family.]  (See  quots.) 

1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  12  The  genes,  or  house,  was 
again  made  up  of  thirty  gennetes,  or  heads  of  families. 
1847  GROTE  Greece  u.  x.  III.  85  The  gennetes  or  members 
of  the  same  gens  lived  in  the  same  canton. 

Genny  (pepper) :  see  GUINEA-. 

Genoa  (dse-n^a).  See  GEANE.  The  name  of  a 
city  of  Italy.  Used  attrib.  in  names  of  articles 
connected  with  Genoa,  as  Genoa-lettuce  >  -velvet. 
Genoa  cake,  a  rich  currant  cake  with  almonds  on 
the  top;  Genoa  treacle  (see  TREACLE);  t  paste 
of  Genoa,  a  baked  sweetmeat  made  of  quinces, 
spices,  and  sugar.  Also  absoL  =  Genoa-velvet. 

1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housew.  n.  ii.  (1668)  101  To  make 
paste  of  Genoa.  1669  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (ed.  3)  103  You 
may  yet  sow  Genoa  Lettuce,  which  will  last  all  the  Winter. 
1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Counting-ho.  427,  2  pieces  of  black 
Genoa.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1234  The  figure  represents 
a  piece  of  velvet,  .of  that  kind  which,  being  woven  upon 
a  tweeled  ground,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Genoa  velvet. 

t  Ge'ttoan,  a.  and  sb.     [see  -AN.]   =  GENOESE. 

1608  DAY  Law  Trickes  v.  (1881)  80  Hee's  a  Genoan 
marchant  that  with  much  suite  ransom'd  mee  from  the 
Turke.  1670  R.  COKE  Disc.  Trade  62  The  Genoans  are 
forced  to  turn  Usurers,  upon  what  they  had  got  before. 

Genoblast  (dge-noblast).  [f.  Gr.  7^0-5  off- 
spring +  -BLAST.]  The  bisexual  nucleus  of  the 
impregnated  ovum.  Hence  Genobla'stic  a.t  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  genoblast. 

1877  H.  D.  MINOT  in  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XIX.  170 
The  sexual  generation  may  be  called  genoblasts.  1880 
Nature  XXI.  458  The  history  of  the  genoblasts  and  the 
theory  of  sex.  1886  A.  HYATT  in  Atner.  Jrnl.  Set.  Ser.  in. 
XXXI.  336  This  statement  includes  all  the  basal  facts  of  the 
genoblastic  theory. 

Genoese  (d^en^rz),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  genuese. 
(See  GENOVESE,  GENOWAY.)  [f.  GENO-A  +  -ESE.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Genoa.    (In  mod.  Diets.) 
1756  BURKE  Vind.  Nat.  Soc.  Wks.  I.  43  A  Genoese,  or  a 

Venetian  republick,  is  a  concealed  despotism. 

B.  absoL  and  sb.   The  Genoese  (pi.) :  the  Genoese 
people,     (f  Formerly  also  pi.  Genoeses.) 

1553  N.  WOTTON  Let.  27  Oct.  in  Tytler  Eng.  under  Edw. 
VI  (1839)  II.  252  It  shall  be  time  for  the  Genoeses  to  t«st!r 
themselves.  1504  BLUJIDEVIL  Exerc.  v.  v.  (ed.  7)  541  This 
-'—t.  Venice ^290  No 


GENOESIAN. 

Rcf._  II.  321  The  Genoese  feel  that  they  cannot  withstand 
the  imperial  crown.  . 

t  Genoesian,  a.  and  sb.    Obs.     [see  -IAN.J   - 
GENOESE. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  I.  i  Christopher  Cullumbus, 
a  Genoesian.  1670-98  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  I.  64  You  see. . 
the  armour  of  the  Genoesian  Amazons  who  went  to  the  war 
in  the  Holy  Land. 

Genologe,  -logy,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  GENEALOGY. 

Genosophis  pi. :  see  GYMNOSOPHIST. 

<i  1400-50  A  l,:raader  4022  pe  gentill  genosophis. 

Genouillere  (5*n«y/r).  Also  4  genyllere, 
9  genouilliere.  [a.  F.  genouillere,  f.  OF.  genoutl 
(F.  genou)  knee  :-pop.L.  *geuuclum,  i.  genii  knee.] 

1.  A  flexible  piece  of  armour  for  covering  the 
knees,  with  joints  like  those  of  a  lobster. 

Cl38o  Sir  Feruml.  5631  J>e  strok  ys  ferber  wente..And 
ful  opon  ys  genyllere.  1850  BOUTELL  in  Geitll.  Mag. 
CXX.  H.  44  The  knees  are  guarded  by  genouillieres  of 
peculiar  form. 

2.  Fortification.    (See  quots.) 

1803  in  C.  JAMES  MUU.  Did.  1851  J.  S.  MACAVLAY  Field 
Fortif.  78  Tnat  part  of  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet  im- 
mediately beneath  the  embrasures  is  called  the  genouillere. 
1867  SMVTM  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Genouillere,  that  part  of  a 
battery  which  remains  above  the  platform,  and  under  the  gun 
after  the  opening  of  the  embrasure.  Of  course  a  knee-step. 

Genovese  (dgeuJWfc),  a.  and  sb.  Now  rare. 
Also  7  Genoevais,  //.  Genoveses.  [a.  It. 
Genovtse,  f.  Geneva  Genoa.]  =  GENOESE  a.  and  sb. 

1603  NORTH  Plutarch's  Lives  (1612)  1176  The  Panno- 
nians,  the  Genoveses,  and  those  of  Piemont  rebelling. 
1638  DAVENANT  Fair  Favourite  ill.  (1673)  97/1  Madam,  I 
beg  your  goodness  would  procure  The  Genouesse  may  be 
dismiss'd  without  A  Tax  upon  his  Goods,  c  1645  HOWELL 
Lett.  (1650)  II.  89  You  have  the  Romane  [dialect]  . .  the 
Calabresse,  the  Genoevais,  the  Piemontez.  1684  Land.  Gas. 
No.  1993/3  Several  Galliots  are  fitting  out  . .  against  the 
Genoueses.  1855  TENNYSON  Daisy  40  The  grave,  severe 
Genovese  of  old. 

t  Ge'nowayi  si.  and  a.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  6-7 
genowaie,  -way(e,  (6  genoae,  7  genowae,  -wey, 
-wyaie,  6  geneway).  /3.  5  jan(e-,  jenewey,  5-6 
januay,  -ey.  [Originally  sb.  f\.Janeweys,  a.  OF. 
Genoueis,  ad.  It.  Genovese :  see  prec.  Afterwards 
the  sing,  form  was  produced  by  omission  of  the  s, 
and  the  word  used  attrib.  as  adj.] 

A.  sb.  A  native  of  Genoa. 

ci4oo  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  iv.  23  The  He  of  Crete,  that  the 
Emperour  ?af  somtyme  to  Janeweys.  1480  CAXTON  Citron. 
Eitg.  ccxlix.  (1482)  319  A  grete  batail  on  the  see  bitwene 
the  Jcneweys  and  the  kyng  of  Aragon.  1529  RASTELL 
Pastymt,  Hist.  Brit.  (1811)  219  A  Januay  that  had  the 
kepynge  of  y8  Castell  of  Caleys.  1593  MUNDAY  DC/.  Con- 
traries 37, 1  shall  see  no  more  the  prating  Florentine  . .  the 
vsuring  Geneway.  1596  Edward  111,  in.  iv.  3  The  garrison 
of  Genoaes,  my  Lorde,  That  cam  from  Paris.  1600  SURFLKT 
Countrie  Faritie  in.  xxvii.  483  The  Genowaes  doe  plant 
branches  [of  the  fig  tree]  all  the  moneth  of  August,  1642 
HOWELL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  41  When  a  Jew.  .meeteth  with 
a  Genoway  . .  he  puts  his  fingers  in  his  eyes  fearing  to  be 
overreached  by  him. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Genoa. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638) 296  Vsing.  .the  Genoway 
marchants  ships.  Ibid.  344  Three  tall  Genoway  ships 
.  .came  with  a  faire  winde  for  Constantinople. 

II  Genre  (janr).  [F.  jmr*  kind ;  see  GENDER.] 

1.  Kind ;  sort ;  style. 

1816  LADY  MORGAN  Flor.  Macartky  (1818)  IV.  iii.  144 
But  what  is  the  genre  of  character,  .which,  if  in  true  keep- 
ing to  life  and  manners,  should  not  be  found  to  resemble 
anybody?  1840  T.  MOORE  Mem.  (1856)  VII.  273  Two  very 
remarkable  men  . .  but  of  entirely  different  genres.  1843 
THACKERAY  Misc.  Ess.  (1885)  23  If.  .some  of  our  newspapers 
are  . .  inclined  to  treat  for  a  story  in  this  genre.  1880  S. 
LANIER  Sci.  Eng.  Verse  viii.  245  The  prodigious  wealth  of 
our  language  in  beautiful  works  of  this  genre. 

2.  A  style  of  painting  in  which  scenes  and  sub- 
jects of  ordinary  life  are  depicted. 

1873  OUIDA  Pascarel  I.  66  It  [a  picture]  was  a  pretty  little 
bit  t&gcnrc.  1885  Athenitum  12  Sept.  341/3  It  [a picture]  is 
a  piece  of  genre,  a  capital  study  of  colour.  1897  Mag.  Art 
Sept.  246  The  realism  which  induced  Quintijn  Massijs  to 
paint  genre  was  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
b.  attrib.,  as  genre- fainting,  etc. 

1849  WILLMOTT  frttl.  Summer  in  Country  7  June  86 
His  apartments  are  crowded  with  rubbish,  but  he  hangs 
some  little  genre  piece  in  the  corner.  1861  Times  16  Oct., 
Those  vulgarisms  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  which  many 
of  our  - 


„ paintings.     1883  _.  „ 

Poets  A  liter,  iv.  98  Just  as  we  call  those  genre  canvases, 
whereon  are  painted  idyls  of  the  fireside,  the  roadside,  and 
the  farm,  pictures  of '  real  life.' 

Gens  (dsenz).  PI.  gentes  (dje-nbz''.  [a.  L. 
gens  (stem  genti-},  f.  root  *gen-  of  gi-gn-ere  to 
beget,  Gr.  -fyna«ai  be  born.]  a.  Roman  Antiq. 
A  clan  or  sept ;  a  number  of  families  united  by  the 
ties  of  a  supposed  common  origin,  a  common  name, 
and  common^  religious  rites,  b.  Hence  employed 
to  translate  Gr.-vtVos  of  similar  meaning,  and  to  de- 
signate any  similar  aggregation  of  families. 

1847  GROTE  Greece  n.  x.  III.  74  The  Phratries  and  Gentes 
themselves  were  real  ancient  and  durable  associations  among 
the  Athenian  people.  1855  LIDDELL  Hist.  Rome  I.  n.  ix 
121  The  whole  Fabian  Gens  detained  to  leave  Rome 
altogether.  1871  BAGKHOT  Pkysa^^PoL  (1876)  184  The 
aggregation  of  families  into  clans  or  g^Bs.  1883  Sat.  Xev.io 
Mar.  313/1  We  hazard  a  guess  that  IHrfulI  name  indicative 
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of  the  ecus  may  have  been  Kishori  Chand.  1889  Nature 
5  Dec.  100  The  general  history  of  the  various  gentes  and 
sub-gentes. 

Gens  d'armerie,  Gens  d'armes,  var.  fl. 
GENDABMEKY,  GENDABMES. 

Genseg,  obs.  form  of  GINSENG. 

Gent  (Aseat},s6.  [Short  for  GENTLEMAN.]  = 
GENTLEMAN  ;  now  only  vulgar,  exc.  as  applied 
derisively  to  men  of  the  vulgar  and  pretentious 
class  who  are  supposed  to  use  the  word. 


Gents  '  may  be  an  cuitwn*"*"*1" *-•*«•••&  •*"    ,y 

men.    Early  in  the  present  century  the  word  was  coll< 
and  slightlyjocular  ;  about  1840  its  use  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  low  breeding. 

1564  in  Heath  Grocer,"  Comf.  (,869)  »  To  make  a  supper 
to  divers  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inne,  for  the  great  amitie 
betweene  them  and  the  Middle  Temple  gents.  1605  f.. 
JONES  tr.  Layer's  Specters  32  margin,  Another  Gent  of  tj 
quality  lived  of  late  in  Deven.  who  could  not  endure  the 
playing  on  a  Bagpipe.  i«3S  [GLAPTHORNE]  Lady  Mother 
Lit  inBullen  0.  Mil.  .14  Hees  not  a  gent  that  cannot 
parlee  I  must  invent  some  new  and  polite  phrases.  1649 
EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  "I-  &  Noise  and  t"mu't  S0™???? 
by  three  or  four  wild  gents  in  drink.  1783  Gentl.  Ma%.  LI  1 1. 
n.  577  The  modern  gent,  is  formed  under  the  sage  direction 
of  a  French  dancer,  or  a  Swiss  renegade.  1785  BURNS  hp. 
to  7  Lapraik  21  Apr.  xi,  Do  ye  envy  the  city  Gent,  Behind 
a  kist  to  lie  an' sklent.  1799  MRS.  H.  WASHINGTON  Let.  in 
Athenxiim  (1892)  17  Dec.  857/1  His  lordship  has  invited 
sixteen  gents  here  today.  1810  BENTHAM  Packing  (1821) 
207  If  the  practice  of  the  Courts  . .  be  to  such  a  degree 
a  secret  to  Great  Law  Officers,  can  it  be  wondered  that 
they  should  be  equally  so  to  lay-gents,  such  as  Sheriffs  and 
Members  of  Parliament?  1815  C.  LUCAS  in  Monthly  Mag. 
XXXIX.  296  How  little  support  Mr.  Kemble  received 
from  these  gents,  in  his  right  pronunciation  of  the  word 
aches,  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  most  of  your  readers. 
•817  BYRON  Ep.  Jr.  Murray  to  Polidori  59  My  humble 
tenement  admits  All  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent.,  From 
Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent.  1827  Sporting  Mag.  XX.  51 
The  poor  ladies  on  Farnham  Common  had  little  to  thank 
the  gents  of  the  hunt  for  their  gallantry.  1831  BEUDOES 
Let.  Jan.  in  Poems  p.  xciv,  The  reading  populace  ought  to 
be  much  obliged  to  me  for  my  forbearance  ;  'tis  a  pity  that 
other  young  rhyming  gents  arc  not  equally  economical  of 
their  tediousness.  1838  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1803)  II.  141 
The  gents  watched  him  till  1  came.  1841  THACKERAY  Filt- 
Boodle's  Pro/,  i.  Gents  . .  (an)  affectionate  diminutive  . .  at 
present  much  in  use  among  commercial  persons.  1847 
lllustr.  Land.  News  16  Oct.  250/1  His  whole  bearing  was 
rather  that  of  the  'gent '  than  gentleman.  1878  BESANT  & 
RICE  Cclia's  Art.  xxxix.  (18871  284  London  audiences  of 
shop-boys  and  flashy  gents.  1885  F.  ANSTEY  Tinted  Stilus 
100  I'm  not  responsible,  indeed,  gents. 

t  Gent  (dgent),  a.  Obs.  Also  4-5  gente,  4-5 
jent(e.  [a.  OF.  gent:— popular  L.  *gentutn  for 
class.  Lat.  gentium,  pa.  pple.  of  gignlrt  to  beget. 

From  meaning  simply  '  born  ',  as  in  class.  Lat.,  the  word 
came  to  mean  '  well-born ',  '  noble  ',  and  by  a  further  de- 
velopment, '  noble  in  conduct ',  '  graceful  in  manners  or 
appearance ',  *  courteous  ',  '  beautiful '.  Cf.  GENTLE.] 

1.  Noble,  high-born ;  having  the  qualities  attach- 
ing to  high  birth.  Of  men,  esp.  a  knight  or 
warrior:  Valiant  and  courteous.  (Cf.  GENTLE.)  In 
later  use  :  Graceful  in  manners,  well-bred,  polite, 
gentle. 

13. .  E.  E.Allit.  P.  A.  265  Bot  lueler  gente  if  bou  schal 
lose  [>y  loy  for  a  gemme  bat  |je  watz  lef.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sir 
Thopas  4,  I  woltelle  verrayment  ..  Al  of  a  knyght  was 
fair  and  gent,  c  1410  Sir  Cleges  247  Sir  Cleges,  and  his 
ion  gent,  The  right  waye  to  Cardifle  went,  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xl.  19  Jesu  so  gente.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxix. 
306  Maria,  peter,  andrew,  lohn,  and  lamys  the  gent.  .And 
all  my  brethere  dere.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  66/14  Gent, 
gentle,  mitis.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  31  For  as 
into  the  wax  the  seals  imprent  Is  lyke  a  seale,  right  so  the 
Poet  gent  [Du  Bartas  :  le  foete  scanant\,  Doeth  graue  so 
viue  in  vs  his  passions  strange.  1500  SPENSER  F.  Q.  11. 
xi.  17  The  prowest  and  most  gent,  'lhat  ever  brandished 
bright  steele  on  hye  !  ifioo  Eng.  Helicon  (Grosart)  217,  I 
met  a  Woodman  queint  and  gent,  a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT 
Ordinary  in.  i.  (1651)  36  Pot.  Who  is't  that  cals?  Mo. 
A  Knight  most  Gent.  167*  VILLIERS  (DK.  BUCKHM.)  Re- 
hearsal iv.  i.  (Arb.)  103  Is  not  that  now  like  a  well-bred 
person,  I  gad  ?  So  modest,  so  gent. 

absol.  or  quasi-!*.  13..  K.  Alls.  3960  In  bothe  halve, 
mony  gent,  Weuten  horn  to  heore  tent. 

2.  Of  women  and  children  :  Graceful,  elegant, 
pretty.  Before  Spenser  chiefly  in  poetical  phrases, 
gent  and  small,  fair  and  gent,  etc. 

a  12*5  St.  Marker.  131  So  gent  bu  were  &  hende.  a  1250 
Owl  <J-  Night.  204  Ni^tingale  And  ober  whte,  gente  and 
smale.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  562  po  vond  he  bere  damai- 
seles  gent  and  vair  ino}.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13138  His 
brober  doghter,  gent  and  smal  Com  bairn  be-for  al  for  to 
bale.  ^1400  Sowdone  Bab.  1628  Tho  spake  Roulande  .. 
To  Floripe,  that  was  bothe  gente  and  fre.  c  1460  Einare 
191  Messengeres  forth  he  sent  Aftyr  the  mayde  fayre  and 
gent.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  v.  x.  /leading.  How  that 
Ascanius  and  zoung  childir  gent,  Assailzeit  wthir,  in  mauir 
of  turnament.  1572  Lament.  Lady  Scotl.  in  Scot.  Poems 
i6t&  C.  H.  250  Ane  lawyers  wyfe,  baith  trym  and  gent. 
1590  SPENSER  f.  Q.  i.  ix.  27  He  lov'd,  as  was  his  lot,  a  Lady 
gent.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  u.  xvii.  23  She  that  was  noble 
wise,  as  faire  and  gent.  1736  W.  THOMPSON  Nativity  x.  7 
A  joyous  fellowship  was  seen  Of  ladies  gent.  18*4  BYRON 

yuan  xvl.  Ixvi,  Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladies  gent. 

absol.    c  1440  Bone  Flor.  2135  They  . .  thankyd  them  for 

that  gente.     1737  OZELL  Rabelais  I.  Hv,  The  Gent,  the 

Brisk,  the  Fair. 

quasi-rtrt't'.     1513  DOUGLAS  j&nfis  v.  x.  22  The  childer, 

arrayit  fair  and  gent,  Enterit  in  the  camp  all   sammyn, 

schyning  brychu 


GENTEEL. 

3.  Of  the  body  or  limbs:  Elegant,  shapely, 
slender.  Of  things:  Tasteful  in  design,  elegant, 

csvx  iSeket  1193  His  lymes  also  he  bihuld  :  hou  gent 
hi  were  and  freo.  13.-  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1495  His  luelea 
so  gent  wyth  iaueles  wer  fouled,  c  1381  CHAUCH<  Par  . 
Foules  558  The  goos,  with  hir  facounde  gent  . .  Snal  telle 
our  tale.  <;i386  —  Millers  T.  48  As  euy  wesil  hir  body 
gent  and  smal  <:  1450  HENKYSON  Mor.  Fab.  17,  I  beheld 
your  Fethers  faire  and  gent.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Jour 
C  iii  b,  I  was  woned  to  haue  a  faire  bodye  and  gente. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xlviii.  44  Scho,  this  queue  . .  enterit 
in  a  lusty  gairding  gent.  1  a  1550  in  lltinbar's  Poems 
(1893)  305  That  bird  .  .That  wes  so  fair,  with  fedderis  gent. 
1590  GKEENE  Mourning  garment  (1616)  12  Her  middle  was 
both  small  and  gent,  a  1605  MONTGOMERY  Misc.  P. 
xxxv.  62  Hir  middel  gent  and  small.  1677  SIR  1 .  HERBERT 
Trav.  65  Such  a  Monument,  The  Sun  through  all  the  world 
sees  none  more  gent  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  350/1  An 
High  Heel  shooe  Pinked . .  is  a  Shooe  of  the  Gentest  fashion. 

Gental(l,  obS.  form  of  GENITAL  sb. 

t  Gentee,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  jentee  ;  and  see 
JAUNTY,  [ad.  F.  gentil  (pronounced  gantt).] 
a.  =  GENTKEL  a.  4.  b.  =  GENTEEL  a.  3. 

1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  L  747  They  are . .  So  gentee,  Alamode, 
and  handsome,  a  1680  —  Rcm.  (1759)  I.  148  Taught  the 
wild  Arabs  on  the  Road  To  act  in  a  more  gentee  Mode. 

Genteel  (dsentrl),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  6-8 
gentile,  8  gentil,  7-  genteel.  [A  re-adoption, 
at  the  end  of  the  i6th  c.,  of  F.  gentil,  which  had 
been  previously  adopted  in  the  I3th  c.,  and  had 
assumed  the  form  GENTLE. 

The  re-adoption  first  appears  in  the  form  gentile,  distin- 
guished from  GENTILE  (  =  non-Jewish)  by  retaining  theFr. 
pronunciation  of  the  i  and  the  stress  on  the  last  syllable. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  originally  fashionable  to  retain 
the  Fr.  nasal  sound  in  the  first  syll.  ;  hence  the  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation represented  by  the  spelling  'jonteer,  which 
occurs  in  comic  literature  of  the  early  igth  c.  The  fully 
anglicized  spelling  genteel  came  in  at  the  end  of  the  '7'hc. ; 
see  also  GENTEE,  which  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Fr.  word,  in  which  the  /  is  silent. 
Another  attempt  to  render  the  Fr.  sound  is  JAUNTY. 

A  few  years  before  the  middle  of  the  igth  c.  the  word  was 
much  ridiculed  as  being  characteristic  of  those  who  are 
possessed  with  a  dread  of  being  taken  for  '  common  people  , 
or  who  attach  exaggerated  importance  to  supposed  markb 
of  social  superiority.  In  seriously  laudatory  use  it  may 
now  be  said  to  be  a  vulgarism ;  in  educated  language  it 
has  always  a  sarcastic  or  at  least  playful  colouring.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Belonging  to  or  included  among  the  gentry ; 
of  a  rank  above  the  commonalty.  (Cf.  GENTLE 
A.  i.)  Obs.  or  arch. 

1628  PRYNNK  Love-lockes  i  Vngodly  Fashions ..  Trans- 
forme  our  Light  and  Giddie  Females  of  the  Superior  and 
Gentile  ranke.  1642  FULLER  Holy  f,  Prof.  St.  n.  xviu.  116 


.. 

186*  MERIVALE  Rom.  E,np.  (1865)  VIII.  Ixiv.  80  A  genteel 
mob  assembled  on  the  day  of  each  promised  performance. 
1885  J.  GILLOW  Bitliogr.  Diet.  Eng.  Cath.  II.  226  Faunt, 
Laurence  Arthur,  .of  an  ancient  and  genteel  family. 
2.  Appropriate  to  persons  of  quality.  Now 
chiefly  with  sarcastic  implication. 

a.  Of  dress,  dwellings,  etc.  ;  formerly  also  of 
food,  meals,  hospitality,  etc. :  Stylish,  fashionably 
elegant  or  sumptuous. 


Ch.  Hist.  vi.  iv.  326  To  accoutre  their  eldest  Sonnes  in  a 
gentile  military  equipage  when  Knighted  by  the  King. 
1659  Gentl.  Calling  (1696)  So  Nature  affords  not  meat 
delicate  enough  for  their  palats;  it  must  be  adulterated 
with  the  costly  mixtures  of  Art,  before  it  can  become 
Gentile  nourishment.  1665  PEPYS  Diary  (1879)  III.  135 
We  had  here  the  genteelest  dinner.. I  have  seen  many 
a  day.  1678  WOOD  Life  (p.  H.  S.)  II.  425  .'">'*.<  A  tal1 
man.  .gentile  clothes,  and  rings  and  pendants  in  his  eares. 
1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  64  And  then  what  Curiosity  in 
Sawces?  What  fantastick  Humors  for  Dressing  V  The  more 
extravagant  and  unnatural,  the  more  genteel ..  forsooth ! 
1753  World  No.  4.  20  Knocking  at  the  door  of  a  genteel 
house  over-against  her.  1787  '  G.  GAMBAUO  '  •-'<:<'<<•  Horse- 
men (1809)  31  And  observe;  a  single  flapped  saddle  is  the 
genteelest.  1788  V.  KNOX  Winter  Even.  III.  vin.  xi.  171 
•  The  entertainment  was  sumptuous  and  genteel.  1790 
I  BEWICK  Quadrup.  (1807)  339  It  [the  Dalmatian  Dog].. 
!  is  frequently  kept  in  genteel  houses,  as  an  elegant 
!  attendant  on  a  carriage.  1797  Monthly  Mtf.m.3ot 
Near  the  bath  are  two  or  three  genteel  inns.  1814  L).  n. 
O'BRIEN  Captiv.  $  EsMpe  167  He  . .  conducted  us  to 
a  genteel  house,  close  to  a  glass  manufactory.  1859  GEO. 
ELIOT  A.  Bede  60  Some  coast-town  that  was  once  a  water- 
ing-place, and  is  now  a  port,  where  the  genteel  streets  are 
silent  and  grass-grown.  1865  TROLLOPE  Belton  Est.  xiv,  He 
was  possessed  of  a  genteel  villa  and  ornamental  garden. 

b.  Of  employments,  education,  income  :  Suited 
to  the  station  of  a  gentleman  or  gentlewoman.  Of 
manners,  habits  of  life,  etc.:  Characteristic  of 
persons  of  quality ;  resembling  what  prevails  in 
upper-class  society. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  i.  G  I  b,  A  spitting 
Critick,  whose  mouth  Voids  nothing  but  gentile  ana  vn- 
uulgar  Rheume  of  censure.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  n.  u. 
(1718)  70  We  make  art  servile,  and  the  trade  gentile  \rttnes 
iMh  guile).  1673  STILLINGFL.  Serm.  ii.  32  Till  ..  the 
greatest  slavery  to  sin  be  accounted  but . .  a  gentile  com. 
pliance  with  the  fashions  of  the  world.  1674  S.  VINCENT 
Yng.  Gallant's  Acad.  87  [The  Gallant's]  pleasures  consist  m 


GENTEEL. 

fine  Cloaths,  gentile  Oaths,  as  he  calls  them.  1688  S.  PENTON 
Guardians  Instr.  36  Civil  Law,  was  then  proposed  as  a  gen- 
reel  sort  of  study.  1^97  Voiiv.^Antfg.  Greece  \.  x.vvi.  (1715* 
151  They,  who  can  afford  a  gentile  Education.  1727  Philip 
Quar/t  \i8i6)  34  She  intended  to  have  kept  him,  till  he  was 
by  years  and  learning  qualified  for  some  genteel  trade. 
1766  [AXSTEV]  Bath  Guide  xiij.  106,  I  the  Muffins  preferr'd 
To  all  the  genteel  Conversation  I  heard.  1788  V.  KKOX 
Winter  F.-.'t-n.  II.  vi.  xi.  284  You  went,  .to  provide  a  gen- 
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EDGEWORTH  Gd.  French  Governess  (1832)  176  She  considered 
her  mother  as  an  inferior  personage,  destitute  of  genteel 
accomplishments.  1804  \V.  TICNNANT  Ind.  Recreat.  (ed,  2) 
1.318  A  genteel  business,  such  as  jewellery,  mercery,  or 
perfumery.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in  Witds  iv.  46  He 
led  a  pretty  genteel  life  as  a  shopkeeper.  1840  DICKENS 
OldC,  Shop  xxxi,  The  pupils  cared  little  for  a  companion 
who  had.  .nothing  genteel  to  talk  about. 

3.  Having  the  habits  characteristic  of  superior 
station  ;  that  ranks  or  claims  to  rank  above  the 
commonalty  on  the  ground  of  manners  or  style  of 
living,     fin  early  use  :  Polished,  well  bred  (obs.}. 
(Now  chiefly  with  sarcastic  implication.) 

a  1648  Ln.  HF.RBERT  Hen.  VIII  11683)  552  Lenox  was 
young,  handsome,  and  gentile.  1657  COKAINE  Obstin. 
Lady  i.  i.  Poems,  etc.  (1658)  302  Houswifery  is  the  super- 
ficies of  a  genteel  female,  and  the  Parenthesis  of  a  Lady, 
which  may  well  lie  left  out.  1681  WOOD  Life  2  Mar. 
(O.  H.  S.)  II.  519  A  gentile  man  but  a  presbyterian.  1710 
M.  HENRY  Exfi.  Numb,  xxv.  (1725^  III.  371/2  Zimri 
and  Cosbi,  Sinners  of  the  first  Rank,  genteel  Sinners. 
1712  BUDGF.LL  Sped.  No.  404  P  3  Valerio  had  an  universal 
Character,  was  genteel,  had  Learning.  1751  CHF.STERF. 
Lett.  13  June  (1774)  II.  168  And  though  you  should  be 
told  that  you  are  genteel  still  aim  at  being  genteeler.  1752 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Bute  16  Feb.,  He 
appeared  to  me  gentile,  well  bred,  well  shaped,  and  sen- 
sible. 1776  MRS.  HARRIS  in  Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury 
(1870)  I.  342  The  Duchess  of  Manchester  says  he  [Tessier]  is 
not  a  person  fit  to  be  admitted  into  genteel  society.  1815 
JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  n.  vii.  175  They  were  of  low  origin,  in 
trade,  and  only  moderately  genteel.  1833  L.  RITCHIE 
Wand,  by  Loire  63  A  man.. might  be  rich  without  being 
genteel,  and  poor  without  being  vulgar.  1837  J.  D.  LANG 
Niiv  S.  Wales  II.  217  Despicable  avarice. .and  the  practice 
of  downright  injustice  are  by  no  means,  .banished  even  yet 
from  the  genteelest  circles  in  New  South  Wales.  1841 
THACKERAY  Sk.^  Lady  in  Opera-Box,  I  was  not  genteel 
enoughfor  her  circle.  1842  Mjss  COSTELLO  Pilgr.  Attvergne 
I.  295  The  actual  existence  is  evident  of  a  genteel  middle 
class.  1885  Miss  BRADDON  Wyllard's  Weird  I.  iii.  roi 
Very  narrow  are  the  straits  of  genteel  poverty. 

eUipt.  1864  J.  H.  FRISWEI.L  Gentle  Life  6  The  genteel 
know  only  the  genteel.  1867  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  II. 
270  A  very  small  opinion  of  what  the  great  genteel  have 
done  for  us. 

abst.  (quasi-s*.)  17*6  SHKLVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  392 
His  behaviour  had  something  of  the  genteel  in  it.  1888 
STEVENSON  Some  Gentlem.  in  Fid.  in  Scribner's  Mag^.  III. 
766  Mr.  Adams,  delightful  as  he  is,  has  no  pretension  to 
'  the  genteel '. 

t  b.  Of  behaviour :  Courteous,  polite,  obliging. 

1659  E-  HARRIS  ParivaPs  Iron  Age  S3  French.  .They  are 
of  so  gentile  an  humour,  that  they  make  themselves  admired 
by  strangers.  1688  CROWNE  Darius  Prol.,  Nay,  do  not 
damn  him  much,  if  he  writes  ill ;  For  then  he  writes  like 
you — that  is  Gentile.  170*  W.  J.  Bmyn's  Voy,  Levant  vi. 
18  The  Merchant  gave  him  as  genteel  a  Denial  as  he 
could.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  75  f  4  The  more  Virtuous 
the  Man  is,  the  nearer  he  will  naturally  be  to  the  Character 
of  Genteel  and  Agreeable.  1773  JOHNSON  in  Bonvell ^(1831) 
III.  105  The  hospitable  and  genteel  manner  in  which  you 
were  pleased  to  treat  me.  1814  SCOTT  Let.  to  J.  B.  S. 
Morritt  7  Jan.  in  Lockkart,  The  magistrates,  .have  done 
the  genteel  thing  (as  Winifred  Jenkins  says) . .  and  pre- 
sented me  with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

t  c.  Liberal  in  money  matters.  Of  a  gift,  etc. : 
Handsome.  Obs. 

1628  DIGBY  Voy.  Medit.  34  The  captaine  and  marchant. . 
sent  me  a  gentile  present.  174*  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III. 
270  Proposes  that  Mr.  Williams's  present  Living  be  supply'd 
by  a  Curate  ;  to  whom  no  doubt  Mr.  Williams  will  be  very 
genteel.  i774GoLDSM,  Grecian  Hist.  II.  130  Philip,  .settled 
a  very  genteel  stipend  upon  him  [Aristotle].  1790  BEATSON 
Nav.  ff  Mil.  Mem.  I.  152  Giving  . .  a  genteel  reward  to  the 
sailors  for  their  bravery. 

4.  Of  persons :  Gentlemanly  or  ladylike  in  ap- 
pearance ;  well-dressed.    (Now  vulgar •,  exc.  in  de- 
preciatory sense :  cf.  shabby-genteel.} 

1620  Leather  13  Some  Citizens  (out  of  a  scorne  not  to  be 
Gentile)  goe  euerie  day  Booted.  1696  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel. 
(1857)  IV.  125  A  genteel  person  was  seized  at  the  exchequer 
picking  a  man's  pocket.  1703  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3917/4  John 
Hunt,  smooth  Fac'd,  a  genteel  Man,  aged  about  25.  a  1752 
GAY  Rehearsal  at  Gotiiam  i.  Wks.  (1772)  343  The  Girl  is 
very  Genteel  tonight.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong.  n. 
Wks.  (Globe)  657/2  Did  not  I  work  that  waistcoat,  to 
make  you  genteel  ? 

quasiWz/.  1771  T.  HULL  Sir  W.  Harrington  (1797)  HI. 
202  David,  being  dressed  tolerably  genteel,  ventured  into 
the  coffee-room. 

5.  Elegant  or  graceful  in  shape  or  appearance. 
(Now  only  with  playful  or  sarcastic  mixture  of 
sense  2.) 

1688  R.  HOLME  AriMoury  in.  349/2  In  this  square  is  the 
Figure  of  the  genteel  Punch.  \"jioLond.  Gaz.  No.  4635/4  A 
genteel  round-barrel'd  Gelding.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Compl. 
Gard.  187  A  very  pretty  good  Expedient,  but  never  looks 
Gentile  nor  Handsom.  1730  A.  GORDON  Maffefs  Ampkith. 
283  The  genteel  manner  by  which  the  Steps  were  disposed. 
1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  xi.  139  The  longest  of  these 
[lines)  is  not  quite  sufficiently  so,  in  proportion  to  the  other, 
fora  genteel  man.  175^  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1761)  I.  xix.4s8 
His  countenance  beautiful ;  his  limbs  genteel  and  slender. 
1789  W.  BI-CHAN  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  91  How  a  small  foot 
cnme  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say. 
1794  MARTYN  Kojissean's  Bot.  xxi.  303  The  third  is  a  taller, 


genteeler,  later-flowering  plant.  1818  M.  G.  LBWIS  Jrnl. 
It'.  Ind.  (1834)  157  A  young  girl,  who  exactly  answered 
George  Colman's  duscnption  ofVarico,  'quite  brown,  but 
extremely  genteel,  like  a  \Vedgewood  teapot '.  1852  MKS. 
STOWK  Uncle^  Tom's  C.  xi,  A  little  walnut-bark  has  made 
my  yellow  skin  a  genteel  brown. 

fb.  Of  immaterial  things:  Graceful,  refined, 
delicate,  Obs. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intel?.  Syst.  i.  iii.  §  30  That  other  Cor- 
poreal Theism  seems  to  be  of  the  two  rather  more  generous 
and  gentile,  which  supposes  the  whole   world   to   be  one 
Animal,  and  God  to  be  a  certain,  .etherial  but  intellectual 
Matter.     1679  SHADWKI.L   True  Widow  n.  Wks.  1720  III. 
144  They  lite  my  songs  too  ;  they  say  they're  so  easie,  so 
gentile,  and  well  bred.     1692  DRYDEN  St.  Rvremon? s  Ess, 
103  Happy  then  is  that  Fancy,  Noble  and  Genteel,  which 
makes   it   self   accepted    by  our  greatest  Enemies.     1711 
SHAFTESB.  Charac.  Misc.  in.  i.  (1737)  III.  142  The  natural 
and  simple  manner  which  conceals  and  covers  Art,  is  the 
most  truly  artful,  and  of  the  genteelest,  truest  and  best- 
study'd   Taste.     1715  J.  RICHARDSON   Theory   Paint.   196 
Annibale  Carracci  was  rather  Great,  than  Gentile  ;  tho1  he 
|    was  That  too ;  and  Guido's  Character  is  Grace.    1728  T. 
i    SHERIDAN  tr.  Persins'  Sat.  v.  (1739)  67  You  are  well  skilled 
:    in   shaming   People  out   of  their  Vices,   by  your  genteel 
!    Manner  of  Raillery.     1742  GRAY  Let.  to  West  8  May,  Wks. 
i     1816  II.  136, 1  rejoice  to  see  you  putting  up  your  prayers  to 
I    the  May:  She  cannot  choose  but  come  at  such  a  call.     It 
I    [West's  Ode  to  May]  is  as  light  and  genteel  as  herself. 

6.  Comb.,  as  genteel-like,  f  -looked ',  -looking^ 
^shaped  adjs. 

1708  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4327/16 Deserted.  .William  Wakling, 
a  very  genteel  look'd  Man.  1^41  RICHARDSON  Pamela. 
(1824)  I.  219  Miss  Goodwin.. is.  .the  genteelest-shaped 
child.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xn,  xiv,  A  genteel-look- 
ing man,  but  upon  a  very  shabby  horse,  rode  up  to  Jones. 
1765  FOOTE  Commissary  it.  Wks.  1799  II.  24,  I  accost  him, 
in  a  courteous,  genteel-Tike  manner. 

B.  sb.  A  genteel  person  ;  a  gentleman.  Obs.  exc. 
in  occasional  use.  (Cf.  GENTLE  B.) 

In  ed.  1692  of  B.  Jonson's  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  Prol, 
and  in  ed.  1711  of  Cowley's  Lovers  Riddle  v,  Genteels 
(vocatively)  is  substituted  for  the  original  reading  Gentles. 

1675  COTTON  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque  Prol.  i  Gentiles, 
Behold  a  Rural  Muse.  .Presents you  old,  but  new  translated 
News.  1719  DtURFEY^V//r(i872)V.  349  Ye  lofties,  Genteels, 
who  above  us  all  sit.  1829  Mechanics'  Mag.  XII.  68  A  party 
. .  denominated  '  The  Genteels '  by  the  working  classes 
because  of  their  dislike  to  the  term  mechanic.  1892 
Athenaeum  21  May  660/3  He  [Manning]  was  known  for 
some  years  as  the '  Apostle  of  the  Genteels ',  so  little  had  he 
then  developed  his  all-absorbing  interest  in  the  masses. 

Hence  O-enteelify  v.  nonce-wd.^  tntr.tto  become 
genteel. 

1834  Taifs  Mag.  I.  609  Mrs.  Mark  Luke  had  genteelified 
and  absolutely  refined  more  in  one  season,  than  in  some  half- 
a-dozen  former  years  of  stinted  appliances. 

Genteelish.  (d.^entrlif),  a.  [f.  GENTEEL  a.  + 
-ISH.]  Somewhat  genteel. 

1750  J.  TUCKER  Ess.  Trade  (ed.  2)  130  If  a  young  Woman 
has  a  genteelish  Education,  and  a  small  Fortune,  she  stands 
upon  the  Brink  of  Destruction.  1814  Sporting  Mae.  XLIV. 
48  In  person  genteelish—  behaviour  quite  easy.  1825  LOCK- 
HART  in  Scott  Fam.  Lett.  (1894)  II.  341  A  large  assemblage 
of  vulgar  women  and  men, — little  Quillinan,  '  the  heavy 
dragoon  \  the  only  genteelish  figure. 

Gentee'lize,  v-  rare.  See  also  GENTILIZE. 
[f.  GENTEEL  a.  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  render  genteel. 

1767  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  IX.  xiii,  A  man  cannot  dress, 
but  his  ideas  get  cloth'd  at  the  same  time  :  and  if  he  dresses 
like  a  gentleman,  every  one  of  them  stands  presented  to  his 
imagination,  genteelized  along  with  him.  1865  Athen&uni 
No.  1950.  351/2  It  is  proposed  to  '  genteelize  '—as  a  friend 
calls  it — one  of  the  largest  open  spaces. 

Genteelly  (dgentHili),  adv.  [f.  GENTEEL  a.  + 
-LT'A]  In  a  genteel  manner.  (Cf.  senses  of  the  adj.) 

1637  HEYWOOD  Royal  King  in.  E  iij  b,  Such  onely  gentile 
are  that  can  maintame  gentily.  1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Sci. 
Addr.  14  Those  that  would  be  gentilely  learned  . .  need  not 
purchase  it,  at  the  dear  rate  of  being  Atheists.  1668  PEPYS 
Diary  (1877)  V.  149  After  dinner,  my  Lord  Brereton  very 
gentilely  went  to  the  organ.  1708  PRIOR  Turtle  $  Spar- 
row  218  Well  born  she  was,  genteelly  bred,  c  1710  CEUA 
FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  76  He  has  a  very  good  house 
and  genteely  fitted  good  Hall  and  parlour.  1732  LAW 
Serious  C.  ix.  (ed.  2)  121  A  saint  genteely  dress  d  is  as 
great  nonsense  as  an  Apostle  in  an  embroider'd  suit.  1739 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Wortley  Montagu  14  Oct., 
I  can  live  here  very  genteelly  on  my  allowance.  1753 
HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  x.  105  The  whole  horn  acquires  a 
beauty  by  its  being  thus  genteelly  bent  two  different  ways. 
1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  217  The  Rajah,  .entertained 
us  very  genteelly  at  supper.  1810  Sporting  Mag. _  XXXVI, 


at  Eton.  1876  Miss  BRADDON  J.  Haggard's  Dan.  II.  8 
If  Cynthia  had  been  less  handy,  things  could  not  have  gone 
off  so  genteelly. 

Genteelness  (dgentrlnes).  [f.  GENTEEL  a. 
-f  -NESS.]  The  state,  quality,  or  fact  of  being 
genteel ;  an  instance  of  the  same. 

1652  SIR  A.  COCKAINE  tr.  Calprentde's  Cassandra  104  He . . 
gave  many  eminent  testimonies  of  his  gentilenesse  and 
bravery.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  I.  in.  82  From  their 
Civility  and  Gentileness  they  express  to  Strangers,  they 
draw  no  small  profit  in  Almes.  1718  Freethinker  No.  24  P  6 
Let  us  be  cautious  how  we  innovate  too  much  in  Genteel- 
nesses.  175*  MRS.  DELANY  Let.  to  Mrs.  Dewes  in  Life  <$• 
Corr.  92,  I  should  rather  see  a  little  awkward  bashfulness, 
than  a  daring  and  forward  genteelness.  1752  HUME  F.ss.  <y 
7>r#/.(i777)n.329  He  must  be  unhappy,  indeed ..  who  has 
never  perceived  the  charms  of  a  . .  decent  genteelness  of 
address  and  manner.  1757  H.  WALPOLK  Lett.  H.  Mann 
cccvii.  (1834)  III.  223  Not  but  Twickenham  has  a  romantic 
genteelness  that  would  figure  in  a  more  luxurious  climate. 


GENTILE. 

cotter,  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  v.  iv.  739  A  . .  banquet  of 
confectionary . .  and  all  kinds  of  genteelnesses  in  sugar. 

Qenteleri,  var.  GENTI.ERV.  Ol>s. 

Genthite  (ge-n])3it).  Min.  [(.  Ge»tA,ihe  name 
of  an  American  geologist  +  -ITE.  Named  by  Dann 
in  1867.]  A  hydrous  silicate  of  nickel  and  mag- 
nesium, found  in  applegreen  incrustations  and 
amorphous  masses. 

1867  Amtr.  -}ml.  Sci.  Ser.  ll.  XLIV.  556  Genthite.  1868 
DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  471  Genthite,  Nickel-Gymnite. 

Gentian  (dge-nfan).  Forms :  4  jenoian,  5 
gencyan(e,  5-6  gencian,  6  gentiane,  6-  gen- 
tian, [ad.  L.  gentidna,  so  called  (according  to 
Pliny)  after  Gentins,  king  of  Illyria.] 

1.  Any  plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Gen/tana 
(cf.  FELWORT)  ;  esp.  G.  fatta,  the  officinal  gentian 
which   yields  the   gentian-root    of  the    pharma- 
copoeia. Fringed  gentian -G.  crinita. 

c  1000  [see  FELWORT].  1382  [see  gentian-tree  in  a],  c  1400 
Lattfranc's  Cirttrg.  61  Take  £>e  pouder  of  crabbis  brent  vj 
parties,  gencian  iij  parties  . .  make  poudre.  1516  Life  St. 
Bridget  in  Myrr.  our  Ladyc  p.  Hi,  Gencian  whiche  is  a 
moch  bytter  erbe  she  hekle  contynuaily  in  hir  mouth.  1597 
GRRARDE  Herbal  n.  cv.  (1633)  432  There  be  divers  sorts  of 
Gentians  or  Felwoorts.  1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  in.  xxii.  40^ 
Gentian,  the  root  resists  poyson  and  Plague.  1794  MARTYN 
Rousseau's  Bot.  xvii.  225  The  principal  of  the  genus  is  the 
Great  Yellow  Gentian,  which  has  a  single  stalk,  three  feet 
high.  1801  SOUTHEY  '1  halnbttn.  xxiv,The  herbs  so  fair  toeye 
Were  Senna,  and  the  Gentian's  blossom  blue.  1830  LINDLEY 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot:  216  The  intense  bitterness  of  the  Gentian  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  whole  order.  1844  LOWELL  Lt%. 
Brittany  i.  xvi,  More  sad  than  cheery,  making  in  good 
sooth.  Like  the  fringed  gentian,  a  late  autumn  spring.  188* 
Garden  3  June  385/3  The  early  flowering  Gentians  . .  have 
done  badly  as  regards  bloom. 
b.  Applied  to  plants  of  other  orders  and  genera. 

1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Gentian. .  2.  Erytlirxa 
Centaitrinm,  L —  Suss. ;  Scotl.,  on  the  shores  of  the  Moray 
Firth,  where  an  infusion  is  drunk  as  a  tonic.  1889  Century 
Diet,  s.v.,  False  gentian,  Flettrogyne  Carintkiaca.  a  gentian- 
aceous  plant  of  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  western  North 
America.  Horse-gentian,  Triostenm  perfoliattnti^  a  capri- 
foliaceous  plant  of  North  America.  Spurred  gentian, 
Halenia  deflexa,  a  gentianaceous  plant  of  North  America. 

2.  attrib.,  as  in  gentian-blue,  -Jltnuer,  -root,  -tree, 
-violet,  -water,  -wine  ;  gentian-bitter,  the  tonic   • 
principle  extracted  from  gentian  root ;  gentian- 
worts,  Lindley's  name  for  the  N.O.  Gentianacete. 

1882  OGILVIE,  *Gentian-bitter.  1865  BARING-GOULD  Were- 
wolves vii.  85  Sand-hills,  .patched  with  *gentian-blue.  1856 
BRYANT  Poems,  November  7  The  blue  *gentian  flower,  that, 
in  the  breeze,  Nods  lonely.  1873  Ot'iDA  Pascarel  I.  81 
Their  hands  were  full  of  blue  gentian  flowers.  1530  PALSGR. 
224/2  *Gencyan  rote,  gentian.  18x1  A.  T.  THOMSON  Land. 
Disp.  (i8i8)598Take  of  gentian  root,  bruised,  two  drachms. 
1382  WYCLIF  Jer.  xvii.  6  It  shal  ben  as  "iencian  trees  [L. 
vtyricx]  in  desert.  1897  ALLBUTT  Syst.  Med.  II.  3  It  takes 
up  the  stain.,  of  *gentian  violet.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.v.  Water,*Geniian-tvater.  Take  four  pounds  of  gentian 
roots,  .mince  them  [etc.],  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
*Gentian-wine,  Drank  for  a  Whet  before  Dinner.  1845 
LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  91  Gentianaceas — "Gentianworts. 

Hence  Gentiana  ceous  a.  [-ACEOCS],  of  or 
belonging  to  the  N.O.  Gentianacete ;  Gen- 
tiane'scrne  a.  [-ESQUE],  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
gentians  or  Gentianaceiv;  Oentia'nic  a.  Client., 
in  gentianic  acid  (see  quot.)  ;  Ge'ntianin  (formerly 
also  -ine)  —  gentianic  acid. 

1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Gentianacetis,  gentianaceous. 
(And  in  recent  Diets.)  Ibid.,  Gentianin.  1864  WATTS 
Diet.  Client.,  Gentianic  Acid,  Gentianin,  an  organic  acid 
existing  in  the  root  of  gentian  . .  extracted  by  treating  the 
powdered  root  with  water  [etc.].  1896  Daily  News  23  July 
8/6  Its  flower  still  betrays  undoubted  marks  of  its  gen- 
tianesque  descent. 

Gentianal  (dge-nfsnal),  a.  (st>.)  [f.  GENTIAN + 
-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gentians.  Gentianal 
alliance :  Lindley's  name  for  a  group  of  plants 
including  the  Gentianaccx  and  other  Orders.  Also 
sb.,  a  member  of  this  alliance. 

1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  594  Gentianales — The  Gen- 
tianal Alliance .  .With  Cortusals  Gentianals  come  in  contact 
through  Ebenads.  Itid.  595  Gentianal  Exogens. 

Geiitianella  (dje^njane-la).  [mod.L.,  dim.  of 
L.  gentiana.]  A  name  for  several  species  of 
gentian,  esp.  Gentiana  acaulis,  bearing  flowers 
of  an  intense  blue  colour. 

In  botanical  Latin  used  by  some  authorities  as  the  name 
of  one  of  the  two  sub-genera  into  which  they  divide  the 
genus  Gentiana  (the  other  sub-genus  being  Engentiana\ 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  52  Flowers  of  one 
leaf  have  often  five  divisions  answered  by  a  like  number  of 
calicular  leaves;  as  Gentianella  (etc.).  1794  MARTVN 


Rousseau's  Bot.  xvii.  226  Gentianella . .  is  singular  for  having 
its  fine  bell  shaped  azure  flowers  larger  than  the  whole  plant 
besides.  1803  J.  A  bcrcrombie's  Ev.  Man  his  Own  Gard.  233 
Thrift,  London  pride,  gentianella,  with  most  other  sorts  of 
the  fibrous-rooted  plants,  may  be  . .  removed.  1848  C.  A. 
JOHNS  Week  at  Lizard  311  Exacum  filiforme,  Least 
Gentianella,  is  a  minute  plant,  a  1861  MRS.  BROWNING 
Hector  in  Gard.  ix,  Eyes  of  gentianella's  azure. 

attrib.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  F.f.  vi.  xii.  338 
A  deep  and  Gentianella  blew. 

Qentil,  obs.  form  of  GENTEEL,  GENTLE. 

Gentile  (dge-ntsil,  -til),  a.  and  sb.  Forms: 
4-7  gentU(l,  5-6  gentyle.  (6gentle%  5- gentile. 
Also  4  jentile.  Ja.  or  ad.  F.  gentil,  ad.  I.  gent- 
tlis,  f.  gent-,  getmka\\on,  GENS.] 


GENTILE. 

A.  adj.  I.  I"  applications  derived  from  the 
Vulgate  (d^e-ntsil).  Now  usually  written  with 
capital  initial. 

I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  or  all  of  the  nations 
other  than  the  Jewish,     f  Also  absol.  used  as  a 
collective  sb.  =the  Gentiles. 

CI400  Afol.  Loll.  6  Constreyning  )>e  gentil  to  be  com 
Jewes  in  obseruaunce.  1686  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  £££(1747)  III. 
51  A  current  Doctrine  among  the  ancient  Writers,  both 
Gentile  and  Jewish.  1774  J.  BRVANT  Mythol.  II.  118  There 
had  been  a  true  notion  of  the  Deity  transmitted  by  Zoroaster 

.when  the  rest  of  the  gentile  world  was  in  darkness.  1781 
PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  1. 1. 6  The  richer  and  more  learned 
gentile  Christians.  1888  AMY  LEW  Reuben  Sachs  xi.  156 
A  goodly  contingent  of  Gentile  dancing  men .  .and  a  smaller 
band  of  Gentile  ladies. 

b.  Similarly,  as  used  by  the  Mormons :  Of  or 
pertaining  to  any  outside  the  Mormon  community. 

1861  R.  F.  BURTON  City  Saints  iv.  271  The  Endowment 
House.. and  all  appertaining  to  it  is  carefully  concealed 
from  Gentile  eyes  and  ears.  Ibid.  276  It  rests  on  the  best 
and  fairest  Gentile  evidence. 

f2.  Heathen,  pagan.   Obs. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  Ixxxii.  60  Thyse  straungers.  .were 
of  y°  Gentyle  or  Pagan  lawe.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  1 1. 
137  Thai  war  withoutin  men  also,  Of  gentill  faith,  and  also 
Cristis  fo.  1542  UDALL  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  5 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder  (to  whom  the  gentile  histories 
dooe  attribute  this  honourable  testimonie).  1613  PURCHAS 
PUfrimagt  (itii)  477  Twentie  Gentile  Kings  are  numbred 
in  his  Court.  1647  A.  Ross  Mystag.  Poet.  xv.  (1675)  377, 
I  wonder  not  why  the  Gentile  gods  were  so  cruel  and 
savage.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  ill.  i.  (1723)  133 
The  ancient  Gentil  Writers.  1789  BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle 
II.  51  note,  The  basilicas  of  gentile  Rome  .  .were  converted 
into  churches  on  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

II.  Senses  derived  from  cl.  L.  (Usually  dge'ntil.) 
3.  Pertaining  to  a  nation  or  tribe.     Now  rare. 
1513  DOUGLAS  jEutit  vn.  iv.  56  That  was  the  sett  eik  by 

thair  gentill  law  Deput  for  hallowit  feyst  and  mangeory. 
1645  PAGITT  Heresiofr.  (1661)  196  Such  a  one  as  the  lewes 
call  a  National  or  Gentile  Saint.  1677  W.  HARRIS  tr. 
Lemery's  Course  Chym.  (1686)  Ep.  Ded.,  Who  have  spent 
so  many  years,  .in  France  and  who  is  . .  a  Great  master  of 
that  Gentile  Language.  1858  GLADSTONE  Homer  I.  419 
Twice  in  the  Catalogue  Homer  has  occasion  to  use  the 
Achaean  name  locally,  and  in  its  original  or,  so  to  speak, 
gentile  sense. 

b.  Gram.  Of  a  word  :  Indicating  the  country, 
locality,  or  nation  to  which  anything  belongs. 

1818  TODD,  Gentile,  belonging  to  a  nation;  as  British, 
Irish,  German,  &c.,  are  gentile  adjectives.  1854  R.  G. 
LATHAM  Native  Races  Russian  Emp.  223  Lainen  is  the 

Tlar  Finlandish  termination  for  gentile  nouns, 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gens  or  to  gentes. 

1846  GROTE  Greece  (1854)  I.  465  There  were  in  every  gens 
or  family  special  gentile  deities.     1865  MERIVALE  Rom. 
Emp.  VIII,  Ixvii.  260  He  combined  in  his  own  person  the 
gentile  names  of  several  ancestors.     1876  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Coitq.  V.  xxiv.  462  In  England  where  the  gentile  system  died 
out  so  much  sooner.     1881  Miss  BUCKLAND  in  Knowledge 
No.  8.  158  These  four  women  councillors  select  a  chief  of 
the  gens  from  tlieir  brothers  and  sons,  and  this  chief  is  the 
head  of  the  gentile  council. 

B.  sb.  I.  From  A.  I.  (dse'ntail)  (Usually  with 
capital  G.) 

1.  One  of  any  nation  other  than  the  Jewish. 
^1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  345  He  [Petre]  wolde  not 

dele  wij>  Gentiles  for  tendirnnesse  of  be  Jewis.  1490  CAXTON 
How  to  Die  4  Paynyms  &  gentylis  as  were  Jobe,  Raab, 
Ruth,  Achior  &  other  semblable.  1526  TINDALE  Matt.  x.  5 
Goo  nott  into  the  wayes  thatt  leade  to  the  gentyls.  1671 
MILTON  P.  R.  i.  456  No  more  shalt  thou  by  oracling  abuse 
The  Gentiles.  1753  WARBURTON  Serjn.  I.  v.  145  The 
representation  of  Jesus's  being  made  unto  us  Wisdom 
and  Righteousness  is  particularly  addressed  to  the  Gentiles. 
1878  J.  P.  HOPPS  Jesus  iii.  15  He  would  go  and  tell  them 
that  not  only  Jews  but  Gentiles  were  His  children.  1892 
WESTCOTT  Gospel  of  Life  182  Zarathustra  is  not  wholly  un- 
worthy to  be  placed  as  a  Gentile  by  the  side  of  Abraham. 

b.  Similarly,  as  used  by  Mormons  :  One  outside 
the  Mormon  community ;  opposed  to  '  Saint  *. 

1847  PAKKMAN  Oregon   Tr.  (1872)  305  The  Mormons  . . 
began  earnestly  to.  .complain  of  the  ill-usage  they  had 
received  from  the  'Gentiles'.    1861  Times  21  Aug.,  The 
'  Gentiles ',  as  the  people  are  termed  who  are  without  the 
pale  of  the  Mormon  community.     1861  R.  F.  BURTON  City 
Saints  viii.  417  Mr.  Kennedy,  an  Irish  Gentile. 

2.  A  heathen,  a  pagan.     Now  rare. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  170  The  cronique  . .  Saith  that  the 
gentils  most  of  alle  Worshippen  her.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  (i  546)  B  lij,  Neither  all  doctours  among 
christen  men,  nor  all  the  philosophers  amonge  the  gentiles. 
1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  I.  33  They  are  Gentiles  in  reli- 
gion.  1634!.  BARGRAVE.SVr;«.  a^st. Self  Policy  32  Ecebolius 
with  false  Julian,  .turned  Gentill.  1673  TEMPLE  Oosem. 
Unit.  Prim.  Wks.  1731  I.  9  The  Goths  were  Gentiles  when 
they  first  broke  into  the  Roman  Empire.  1731  BERKELEY 
A,lcif'lr'  '•  '  6  One  's  a  c.hris'ian,  another  a  Jew,  a  third  a 
Mahometan,  a  fourth  an  idolatrous  Gentile.  1844  LINGARD 
Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  xii.  201  The  church  of  St. 
Cuthbert.  .is  given  in  prey  to  the  gentiles. 

fb.  spec.  Of  a  Hindoo,  as  distinguished  from 
a  Mahometan.  (Cf.  GENTOO.)  Obs. 

»555  EDEN  Decades  233  heading,  The  prices  of  preciovs 
stones  . .  as  they  are  soulde  bothe  of  the  Moores  and  the 
gentyles.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  477  This  King 
.  .more  trusteth  and  employeth  the  Gentiles  in  his  affaires 
then  the  Moores.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  vi.  15 
The  Tyrant  had.. propounded  unto  this  King  of  Batas,  who 
was  a  Gentile,  the  unbracing  of  Mahomet's  Law.  1727 
A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  hid.  I.  xiii.  148  The  Customs 
in  the  Kings  Books,  are  but  2  per  C«]t.  for  Mahometans, 
and  sper  Cent,  for  Gentiles. 
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II.  From  A.  II.  (d3e'ntil). 

3.  Gram.    A  part  of  speech  indicating  the  locality 
or  nation  to  which  anything  belongs.  (Cf.  A.  3  b.) 

i6ia  BKJNSLEY  1'os.  Parts  (1669)  25  Q.  Why  are  they 
\nostras  and  vestras\  called  Gentiles?  A.  Because  they 
properly  betoken  pertaining  to  some  Countrey  or  Nation  : 
to  some  Sect  or  Faction.  1889  Century  Diet.  s.v.,  The 
words  Italian,  American,  Athenian,  are  gentiles. 

4.  Roman  Law.     A  member  of  the  same  gens. 
1875   POSTE  Gains  III.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  316  The  patrician 

Claudil  were  the  gentiles  of  the  patron.  1880  MUIRHEAD 
Gains  in.  §  17  On  failure  of  agnates,  the  gentiles  . .  are 
called  to  the  inheritance. 

Gentile,  obs.  form  of  GENTEEL,  GENTLE. 

Gentiledom  (dge-ntsildam).  [f.  GENTILE  sb. 
+  -DOM.]  a.  The  gentile  world  ;  the  area  over 
which  gentile  beliefs  and  practices  prevailed,  b. 
The  state  of  being  gentile  in  belief  and  practice. 

a  1638  MEDE  Disc.  Gen.  x.  5  Wks.  (1672)  i.  272  Isles  of 
the  CJentiles  ..that  is,  Gentildome  full  of  Islands.  1869 
J.  KER  Serm.  (1874!  163  This  prerogative  Gentiledom 
possesses  over  Judaism.  1878  F.  FERGUSON  Life  of  Christ 
u.  xv.  305  Unvisited  tracts  of  Gentiledom. 

Gentilesse  (djemtile-s).  Obs.  exc.  arch.  [ad. 
F.  genlittesse,  f.  gentil :  see  GENTEEL,  GENTLE.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  gentle ;  courtesy,  polite- 
ness, good  breeding ;  an  instance  of  courtesy. 
Freqnent  in  Chaucer,  esp.  in  phrases  of,  for,  through 
one  s'  gentilesse. 

1340  Ayetib.  89  pet  is  l>e  gratteste  noblesse  and  fie  he^este 


doughter  . .  He  bad  to  go  on  his  message.  ?  c  1460  Xtans 
Piter  65  in  Bailees  Bk.  30  Whereso  euer  that  thow  dyne  or 
soupe,  Of  gentilesse  take  salt  withe  thy  knyf.  cijoo 
Lancelot  1847  Many  ocetee.  .pfferith  them  with-outen  strok 
ofspere..Butonlyforhisgentilles  that  thei  Have  hard.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcb.  i.  §  151  Who  out  of  their  gentilesses 
had  submitted  the  difficulties  and  mysteries  of  the  law 
to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  general  reason.  1655 
tr.  De  Pan's  Franciou  i.  19  This  pretty  Confidence,  and 
the  Gentilesses  she  entertained  me  with,  .took  me  exceed- 
ingly. 1670  Moral  State  Eng.  145  This  new  Flame,  .spurred 
on  the  Youth  to  little  Gallantries,  and  Gentilesses.  [1801 
WORDSW.  Cuckoo  ff  Night,  xxxi,  AH  gentiless  and  honour 
thence  come  forth.  ]  1881  E.  ARNOLD  Ina.  Poetry  119'  God 
shield  you  ! '  said  the  knight  and  dame.  And  Saladin,  with 
phrase  of  gentilesse  Returned. 

b.  trans/.  Of  a  graft :  The  fact  of  coming  from 
a  good  stock. 

c  1450  Pallad.  on  Husb.  xi.  28  (Colchester  MS.)  This  is  a 
preef  of  grafies  gentillesse. 

2.  Slendemess  ;  elegance. 

r  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  418  A  ffaucon  . .  of  faimesse,  As 
wel  of  plumage  as  of  gentillesse  Of  shape. 

Gentilic  (djentrlik),  a.  Also  7  gentilique. 
[f.  L.  gentil-is  GENTILE  a.  +  -10.]  fa.  Heathen, 
pagan  (obs.).  b.  Tribal,  national. 

1604  J.  GORDOUN  Serin.  26  The  Gentilique  religion  of  the 
Druides.  Ibid.  44  His  Temple  . .  was  full  of  Gentilique 
Idolatrie.  1871  tr.  Lange's  Coinm.,  Jer.  xxxv.  306  The  house 
of  the  Rechabites  must  be  taken  in  a  gentilic  sense.  1879 
FARRAR  St.  Paul  II.  xlvii.  435  note,  If  Lydia  be  merely  a 
Gentilic  name.  1893  SAYCE  Higher  Criticism  (1894)  189  The 
gentilic  Sheshai  may  perhaps  represent  the  Shasu  or  Bedawin 
of  Southern  Canaan. 

t  Gentrlical,  a-  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Peculiar  to  the  Gentiles ;  heathen. 

1573  Epit.  Barnes'  \¥ks.  370  Wlio  soeuer  from  heretical! 
malice,  or  gentilical  superstition  . .  shal  bee  clensed  by  the 
grace  of  Christ.  1600  F.  WALKER  Sp.  Mandeville  102  a,  It 
is  a  wicked  and  Gentilical  kind  of  speech. 

Gentilie,  obs.  form  of  GENTLY. 

t  Ge'ntilish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  GENTILE  +  -ISH.] 
Of  Gentile  nature,  origin,  or  character ;  heathenish. 

1550  HOOPER  Senn.  Jonas  t  B  ij,  Thys  Cytye  of  Niniue 
was  Idololatrycall  and  Gentelyshe.  1577-87  HOLINSHED 
Chron.,  Eng.  v.  xxy.  108/2  There  was  in  him  . .  a  settled 
perswasion  in  gentilish  error,  a  1598  ROLLOCK  Serm.  Wks. 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  I.  489  This  Gentilish  woman.  1641  MILTON 
Ch.  Gout.  i.  ii,  He  leaves  it.  .to  be  polluted  with  idolatrous 
and  Gentilish  rites  and  ceremonies.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp. 
f  50  The  rubbish  of  gentilish  and  anarchical]  principles. 

Gentilism  (dje-ntiliz'm).  [f.  GENTILE  sb.  + 
•ISM.] 

1.  Heathenism,  paganism ;  a  heathen  belief  or 
practice.  Obs.  exc.  as  used  occas.  in  opposition  to 
Judaism. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  214  Licinnius, 
famous  . .  for  his  fond  opinions  in  gentilisme,  hated  y° 
Christians.  1159*  H.  SMITH  Arrow  agst.  Atkeists  {1591) 
lib,  Mahomets  Religion  is  a  patched  religion,  mtxt  partly 
with  Judaism,  partly  with  Gentilism.  a  1602  W.  PERKINS 
Cases  Consc.  (1619)214  The  Masse,  .hath  more  affinitie  with 
grosse  Gentilisme,  tlien  with  the  Institution  of  our  Sauiour 
Christ.  1645  WITHER  Vox  Pad/.  172  Remember  to  bewaile 
your  Gentihsmes.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  H.  x.  (1702) 
238  It  appears  in  the  whole  history  of  Gentilism.  1776  R. 
CHANDLER  Trav.  Greece  (1825)  II.  57  The  extirpation  of 
gentilism  at  Athens  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  by 
Alaric  and  his  Goths,  a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Trav.  Ne^v  Eng. 
etc.  (1821)  1. 127  The  Spaniards  in  their  furious  zeal  against 
Gentilism.  .destroyed  a  great  multitude  of  these  pictures. 
1844  S.  R.  MAITLAND  Dark  Ages  149  The  insinuation, 
modification,  or  extirpation  of  gentilisms  in  the  Christian 
church.  1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Types  Eth.  Th.  1. 1.  iii.  239  The 
inward  loss  of  Judaism  was  an  inward  attraction  towards 
Gentilism. 

t  b.  enter.  The  gentile  or  heathen  world ; 
heathendom.  Obs. 


GENTILITY. 

a  1638  MEDE  Aj>ost.  Lai.  Times  x.  Wks.  (1672)  in.  648  The 
outmost  Court  of  the  Temple  of  God  should  not  only  be 
prophaned,  but  troden  down  by  Gentilism.  1654  WHITLOCK 
Zootomia  469  It  is  wel  known,  in  Gentilisme  their  Divines 
were  Poets. 

2.  The  bond  uniting  together  the  members  of  the 
same  gens.  rare. 

1847  GROTE  Greece  u.  x.  III.  79  Gentilism  is  a  tie  by 
itself,  distinct  from  the  family  ties.  1881  L.  H.  MORGAN 
H  ousts  $  Ho.- Life  N.  Amer.  Aborig.  38  Gentilism  arrested 
usurpation. 

tGentilist.  Obs.  [f.  the  name  Gentilis  + 
-IST.]  A  follower  of  John  Valentine  Gentilis  an 
Italian  Socinian,  executed  at  Berne  in  1566). 

17*6  C.  MATHER  Ratio  Discipl.  5,  I  cannot  learn,  That 
among  all  the  Pastors  of  Two  Hundred  Churches,  there  is 
one  Arminian :  much  less  an  Arian,  or  a  Gentilist. 

t  Gentilitat(e,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L. 
type  *genlilitat-us,  f.  gentilis  (see  GENTLE).] 
Having  gentle  or  refined  manners. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  185  Sicily  being  the  most  ciuill  He, 
and  nobly  gentilitat  [1640  etl.  has  Gentilitate], 

Gentilitial  (djentilt-Jal),  a.  Also  7  gentil- 
itiall,  (-icial).  [f.  L.  gentilili-us,  incorrectly 
genlilicius  (i. gentilis  GENTILE)  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of,   pertaining   to,  or  peculiar  to,  a  nation ; 
national. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  84  This  figure  of  the  Nose  is 
now  become  gentilitial  and  native  to  the  Persians.  1741 
WARBURTON  Din.  Legal.  (1845)  II.  433  The  first  [relation 
of  God  to  the  Hebrew  nation]  was  that  of  a  tutelary  Deity, 
gentilitial  and  local.  1877  RAWLINSON  Orig.  Nat.  u.  v.  018 
Pathros,  the  local  name,  from  which  the  gentilitial  noun 
'  Pathrusim  '  is  formed. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gens  cr  family ;  family. 
(Cf.  FAMILY  o  c.) 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  493  The  Casimires,  for  that  is  the 
gentilitiall  name  of  the  Count  Palatines  family.  1660 
WATERHOUSE  Arms  f,  Arm.  49  Though  I  say  there  be  no 
distinct  proof  for  Ensigns  personal  and  gentilicial  among 
them.  itUB  J.  HUNTER  Hist.  S.  Yorksh.  I.  32  Writers  upon 
gentilitial  insignia.  1838  Blacfnv.  Mag.  XLIV.  403  Their 
Gentilitial  names,  such  as  the  Gens  Horatia,  Julia  [etc.]. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gentle  birth  ;  belonging 
to  the  gentry.      [Perh.  strictly  another  word,  f. 
med.L.  gentilitia  =  GENTILESSE.] 

1816  SIR  E.  BRYDGES  Life  J.  Hall  in  Halts  Poems,  John 
Hall  was  born  of  gentilitial  parents  in  Durham.  1837  SIR 
F.  PALGRAVE  Merck.  $  Friar  iv.  (1844)  153  The  inherent, 
indelible  dignity  of  a  gentilitial  aristocracy.  1866  E.  PEA- 
COCK Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  App.  xi.  240  He  was  sprung  from 
an  old  gentilitial  stock,  a  1875  R.  DAVIES  ll'alks  through 
York  1 1880)  133  One  of  the  most  antient  and  distinguished 
of  our  Yorkshire  gentilitial  families. 

Gentilitian  (dgentili-jan).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AN.] 
=  GENTILITIAL  i. 

1650  BUI.WER  Anthropomet.  q  Their  [Muscovite  infants'] 
faces  are  explained  or  flatted  by  Art,  and  so  directed  to 
grow  into  this  gentilitian  forme.  1897  C.  RAMPINI  Hist. 
Moray  %  Nairn  i.  8  In  the  Celtic  family  is  to  be  found 
the  germ  of  all  his  [the  Caledonian  Pict's]  gentilitian  and 
national  peculiarities. 


(dgentilrjas),  a.     [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ous.] 

fl.  Characteristic  of  a 'gentile';  pagan.  Obs.—  1 
1613  SHERLEY  Trav.  Persia  30  Without  any  gentilitious 

adoration,  but  with  those  respects  which  are  fit  for  the 

maiesty  of  a  Prince. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  nation ; 
national.  (  =  GENTILITIAL  i.) 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i  v.  x.  201  That  an  unsavoury 
odour  is  gentilitious  or  nationall  unto  the  Jews. .we  cannot 
well  concede.  1831  Black™,  Mag.  XXIX.  519  It  is  not  the 
generic  likeness  of  a  breed — the  gentilitious  contour  of  a 
nation.  184$  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  u.  295  An  unsavoury 
odour  seems  gentilitious  in  the  Hebrew,  but  not  more  so 
than  in  the  orthodox  Spanish  Monk. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gens  or  family.  (  =  GEN- 
TILITIAL 2.) 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.  xvi.  373  Nor  is  it 
proved,  or  probable,  that  Sergius  changed  the  name  of 
Bocca  di  Porco,  for  this  was  his  sirname  or  gentilitious 
appellation.  1834  W.  fnd.  Sketch  Bk,  II.  48  Many  of 
them  had  no  other  than  a  gentilitious  cognomination 
1839  T.  STAPLETON  Pref.  to  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  2 
A  family  whose  members  in  former  days  were  distinguished 
by  their  labours  for  the  preservation  of  our  gentilitious 
antiquities. 

b.  Of  diseases,  etc. :  Hereditary.  ?  Obs. 

1731  ARBUTHNOT  Alitnents  vi.  (1735)  195  The  common 
Causes  of  this  Distemper  are  a  particular,  and  perhaps  a 
gentilitious  Disposition  of  Body.  1885  in  Syd  Sec.  Lex. 

Gentility  (d^enti'lUi).  Forms :  4  gentylete, 
6  gentilite(e,  gentil(l)ity(e,  (gentyllitie),  6-7 
gentil(l)itie,  6-  gentility,  [ad.  OF.  and  F. 
gcntilitt  (now  only  in  sense  i),  ad.  L.  gentilitas,  f. 
gentilis  :  see  GENTILE,  GENTLE,  GKNTKEL. 

The  word  serves  as  noun  of  quality  both  to  Gentile  and 
genteel,  and  also  to  gentle  in  those  senses  which  correspond 
to  obsolete  senses  oi  genteel.  ] 

I.  In  senses  related  to  GENTLE,  GENTEEL. 

1.  Gentle  birth ;  honourable  extraction ;  the 
fact  of  belonging  to  a  family  of  gentle  blood.  Also, 
the  personality  of  one  who  is  well-born. 

1340  Ayenb,  80  Hy  ham  yelpej?  of  hare  gentylete  uor  bet 
hy  wene^  by  of  gentile  woze.  1583  STANVHL'RST  &nets  i. 
(Arb.)  22  What  syrs?  your  boldnesse  dooth  your  gentilitie 
warrant ?  a  1677  BARROW  Serm.  Wks.  1686  III.  244  With- 
out which  [Courage  and  Court esie]  gentility  in  a  conspicuous 
degree  is  no  more  than  a  vain  shew.  1697  COLLIKR  Ess. 


GENTILITY. 

Mor.  Subj.  i.  (17(59)  61  An  ancient  Gentility  does  not  neces- 
sarily convey  to  us  any  Advantage  either  of  Body  or  Mind. 
1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  xix.  (1831)  I.  507  A  new  system  of 
gentility  might  be  established.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  v,  \Ve 
must  have  a  screened  seat  for  you  in  the  chapel,  that  your 
gentility  may  be  free  from  the  eyes  of  common  folks  !  1877 
MRS.  OUPH/WT  Makers  Fhr.  iv.  105  He  had  no  claim  to 
gentility  and  was  only,  .an  Italian  clown. 

quasi  'person ijlctf,  1641  Lond.  Love  \  Gentility  without 
wealth  staggers  like  a  sicke  man.  1659  GoitL  Calling  (iO(,6) 
i  Gentility  has  lone;  since  confuted  Job's  Aphorism,  Man  is 
born  to  labour.  1873  BROWNING  RedCott.  Nt.-cap  945  In 
just  the  place  .  .Where  aboriginal  gentility  Will  scout  the 
upstart.  1874  Miss  M CLOCK  Thy  Mother  fy  /(Tauchn.i  8g 
Well-to-do  commonalty  loves  to  patronise  poor  gentility. 

•j-  b.  concr.  People  of  gentle  birth ;  gentlefolks. 
Also,  The  gentility  :  the  gentry.  Obs. 

a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Commw.  Eng.  (1609)  36  The  Nobility, 
the  rest  of  the  gentilitje,  &  the  yeomanrie.  1587  HARRISON 
England  11.  vi.  (1877)  '•  H7  As  ..  in  the  gentuitie,  so  in  the 
wealthie  commonaltie  the  like  desire  of  glasse  is  not  neg- 
lected. 1589  COGAN  Haven  Health  iv.  (1636)  27  Bread  . . 
made  in  forme  of  Manchet,  as  is  used  oftbe  Gentility.  1594 
CAREW  Hitartes  E.vani.  li'its  xiii.  (1596)  209  A  ..  law  that 
all  those  of  their  order  shall  be  issued  from  gentilitie,  both 
on  the  fathers  side  and  the  mothers.  162*  T.  SCOTT  Belg. 
Pismire  27  Their  breede  is  from  the  lazie  scumme  of 
counterfeit  Gentilitie. 

C.  The  rank  or  heraldic  status  of  a  gentleman. 

1642  W.  BIRD  Mag,  Honor  150  If  one  be  a  Gentleman  by 
Office,  and  looseth  his  office,  then  he  doth  also  lose  his 
Gentility.  1827  HALLAM  Const,  Hist.  (1876)  I.  vi.  361 
Floyd  was  adjudged  to  be  degraded  from  his  gentility. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  gentle  (in  manners,  etc.) 
or  genteel. 

t  a.  The  manners,  bearing,  habits  of  life,  etc., 
characteristic  of  a  gentleman  or  gentlewoman  ; 
polish  of  manners,  politeness.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L,  L.  L,  i.  i.  129  A  dangerous  law  against 
gentilitie.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  vi.  i  Such  wilde  woodes 
should  far  expell  AH  civile  usage  and  gentility. 

b .  Social    superiority,   rank    above    the    com- 
monalty, as  evidenced  by,  or  asserted  on  the  ground 
of,  manners  or  habits  of  life.     Now  chiefly  in  de- 
preciative  use.     Occas.  in  pi.  the  gentilities. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  Pref.,  Their  long  Nails  define 
Idle  Gentilitie's  assured  Signe.  1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Mour- 
tray  Fam.  I.  3  Barely  adequate  to  keep  up  the  appearance 
of  gentility.  1813  HAZLITT  Table-t.  I.  xvi.  376  Gentility  is 
only  a  more  select  and  artificial  kind  of  vulgarity.  1832 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in  Wilds  iii.  35,  I  see  no  gentility  in 
such  airs.  1850  L.  HUNT  Autobio^.  I.  iv.  158  My  aunt . . 
was  a  mighty  cultivator  oftbe  gentilities,  inward  as  well  as 
outward.  1857  RUSKIN  Pol.  Econ.  Art  141  Once  get  the 
wealthy  classes  to  imagine  that  the  possession  of  pictures  by 
a  given  artist  adds  to  their  *  gentility'.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT 
Silas  M.  64  Let  him  forsake  a  decent  craft  that  he  may 
pursue  the  gentilities  of  a  profession.  1872  Punch  18  May 
202/2  There  is  nothing  so  vulgar  as  gentility, 

c.  opa&\~ptrsonified.    Also  concr.  in  pi.  Genteel 
people ;  also,  marks  of  gentility. 

1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Sho£  xv,  Poor  streets  where  faded 
gentility  essayed,  .to  make  its  last  feeble  stand.  1856  Miss 
MULOCK  ?.  Halifax  xvii.  175  She  . .  left  the  already  van- 
quished gentilities  of  Norton  Bury  to  amuse  themselves. 
1856  LEVER  Martins  of  Cro'  M.  571  The  . .  smartened-up 
gentilities  which  once  were  the  glories  of  Bond-street.  1858 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.Breakf.-t.  vh'i.  70  Shabby  gentility  has 
nothing  so  characteristic  as  its  hat.  1874  SPURGEON  Treas. 
Dav.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  i  The  gentility  which  lisps  the  tune  in 
wellbred  whispers. 

f  d.  Elegance,  grace,  refinement.  Obs. 
1753  HOGARTH  A  nal.  Beauty  xi.  138  The  whole  gentility 
of  a  figure,  .depends  upon  the  first  proportioning  these  lines 
..properly  to  one  another.  178*  V.  KNOX  Ess.  xxviii.  1. 137 
There  is  a  certain  gaiety  and  gentility  diffused  over  it  [the 
World],  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  grace. 

t  e.  concr.  in  pi.  '  Nice '  or  agreeable  things. 
ironically. 

1796  BURNEY  Metastasio  III.  197  The  last  winter  assailed 
me  with  rheumatism,  tension  of  nerves,  implacable  hypo- 
chondria, and  other  gentilities. 

II.  In  senses  related  to  those  of  GENTILE. 
•j-  3.  Gentile  or  heathen  belief,  doctrine,  or  prac- 
tice ;   the   state   of  being   a   gentile   or   heathen ; 
heathenism,  paganism.  Obs. 

15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  38  b,  She  had  left  her 
gentilite,  &  leaned  holle  to  the  secte  of  be  sayd  iewes. 
1565  JEWEL  Refl.  Harding  (1611)  302  The  Heathens  in 
their  rude  Gentility  thought  that  Bacchus  and  Ceres  had 
first  found  out.. the  vse  of  Bread  and  Wine.  1594  PARSONS 
Confer.  Success,  i.  ix.  213  Two  gentiles  marryed  together 
in  ther  gentility.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  153  Can 
either  Gentility  or  Christianity  be  forgiven  such  an  error? 

t  b.  concr.  The  gentile,  or  heathen  world ; 
heathendom,  heathen  people.  Obs. 

1546  LANOLKV  Pol.  Verg.  de  Invent.  I.  iii.  6  b,  Thus 
muche  is  of  the  Vaine  Opinions  of  the  Gentilitee.  1563 
MAN  Muscnlus  Commonjl.  150  b.  It  was  shovven  many 
waies,  which  was  the  Churche  of  God,  and  which  was  Gen- 
tilitie.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Matt.  ii.  i  i  note,  These  treasures 
are  as  it  were  the  first  fruits  of  those  riches  and  giftes,  which 
..Gentility  should  offer  to  Christ. 

4.  Relationship  between  'gentiles'  or  members 
of  the  same  gens  (cf.  GENTILE  B.  4) ;  f  the  gens 
itself. 

a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Commit'.  Eng:  m.  via.  (1589)  131  The 
surname  is  the  name  of  the  gentihtie  and  stocke  which  the 
sonne  doth  take  of  the  father  alwates,  as  the  old  Romans 
did.  1883  MAINE  Early  Law  ty  Cttst,  283  The  Romans, 
therefore,  regarded  '  gentility'  as  a  kinship  among  men  not 
essentially  different  from  '  agnation  '. 
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Gentilize  (dge'ntibiz),  v.1  arch.  Also  6 
gentellise,  7  gentlelize,  gentillize,  9  geutilise. 
[f.  gentil  GENTLE  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  gentle ;  to  raise  to  the  posi- 
tion, or  invest  with  the  character,  of  a  gentleman. 

1581  PETTIK  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  n.  (1586)  86  b,  [It]  is 
most  true,  that  gentry  is  the  daughter  of  knowledge:  and 
that  knowledge doeth  gentellisehimthatpossesseth  it.  1607 
NORDEN  Surv.  Dial.  So  Some,  .of  small  rent,  bring  up  their 
children  too  nicely,  and  must  needs,  forsooth,  Gentlelize 
them.  1631  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentlew.  (1641)  360  Where  is 
that  in  us  that  may  truly  gentilize  us.  a  1650  MAY  Sath-, 
Fitgpy  (1657)  100  Those  that  are  rich  strive  to  Gentilize 
tbelr  Female  Of-spring. 

absol.  1830  COLERIDGK  Tablet.  30  May,  Religion  Is,  in 
its  essence,  the  most  gentlemanly  thing  in  the  world.  It 
will  alone  gentilise. 

f  b.  intr.  To  gentilize  it :  to  act  the  gentleman. 

1607  NORDEN  Sttr">.  Dial.  231  But  where  the  master 
standeth  upon  tearmes  of  his  qualitie  . .  and  will  refuse  to 
put  ..  his  eye  towards  the  plow,  he  may  .  .gentlelize  it 
awhile.  1613  WITHER  Abuses  Stript  (1615)  147  Our  Yeomen 
too,  that  neuer  Armes  haue  borne  To  Gentillize  it  make 
themselues  a  scorne. 

t  c.  trans.  To  refine  ;  civilize.  Obs. 

1635  A.  STAFFORD  Pent.  Glory  (1860)  44  It  would  have 
gentiliz'd  Barbarisme  it  selfe. 

t2.  trans.  To  make  mild,  to  lenify.  Obs.  rare. 

1679  NEWBURGH  in  Evelyn  Pomona  393  Two  or  three 
Eggs  whole  put  into  an  Hogshead  of  Cider  that  is  become 
sharp. .sometimes  rarely  lenifies  and  gentilizes  it. 

HencetQ-e'ntllizingfT'^/.j^.  Also  Gentiliza'tion. 

1630  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentlem.  Ep.  Ded.,  A  gentleman, 
who  professeth  the  true  and  new  art  of  gentilizmg.  1825 
New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  277  The  gentilization  of  so 
homely  and  culinary  a  name  as  Bacon. 

Gentilize  (dge'ntibiz,  dge'ntailaiz),  z».2  [f. 
GENTILE  +  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  live  like  a  Gentile  or  heathen  ;  to 
conform  to  Gentile  customs  or  practices. 

1593  BELL  Motives  cone.  Rom.  Faith  Ded.  (1605)  i  If 
Tertullian.  .erred  montanizing.  .if  S.  Paul  gentilizing  [etc.]. 
1596  —  Siirv.  Popery  Postscr.,  To  gentilize  is  nothing  els 
but  to  play  the  part  of  a  gentile.  1680  T.  LAWSON  Mite 
into  Treas.  50  They  began  to  Jewdaize,  yea,  and  to  Gen- 
tilize. 18x4,  1819  [see  GENTILIZING  below], 

2.  trans.  To  give  a  gentile  character  to,  make 
gentile  ;  to  paganize. 

1827  [see  GENTILIZED  below].  1883  A,  SAPHIR  in  Bible 
Soc.  Rec.  Mar.,  [Scripture]  must  not  be  Paganised  or  Gen- 
tilised,  or  stripped  of  its  Jewish  character. 

Hence  G-e'ntilized,  Gentili'zing  ppl.  adjs. 

a  1638  MEDE  Rent.  Apoc.  iv.  Wks.  (1672)  HI.  588  How  long 
the  Church.,  was  tobeprophaned. .  by  Gentilizing  Idolatry  ? 
1660  MILTON  Free  Commit).  Wks.  (1847)  449/1  This  is  not 
my  conjecture,  but  drawn  from  God's  known  denouncement 
against  the  gentilizing  Israelites.  1814  W.  TAYLOR  in 
Monthly  Rev.  LXXIII.  285  They  were  both  gentilizing 
Jews  and  great  travellers.  1819  G.  S.  FABER  Dispensations 
(1823)  II.  395  Many  of  the  oriental  gentilizing  converts. 

ily 


Gentilised  Jew.  1893  J.  MARTINBAU  in  iqth  Cent.  June  924 
In  the  midst  of  a  Christianity  preponderantly  gentilised. 

Gentill-  ;  see  GENTEEL,  GENTIL-,  GENTLE,  etc. 

Gentill(e,  obs.  form  of  GENTILE,  GENTLE. 

G-entilliche,  gentilly(e,  obs.  forms  of  GENTLY. 

Gentilrie,  var.  GENTLERY,  Obs. 

Gentin(g,  var.  GHENTING,  Obs. 

Gentiopicrin  (dgentwpi-krin).  [f.  gentio- 
combining  form  of  GENTIAN  +  Gr.  irtftp-6s  bitter  + 
-IN.]  *  The  bitter  principle  of  gentian,  a  colourless 
crystalline  glycoside*  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Theraf.  (1879)  55  The  active  principle 
is  probably  the  gentiopiknn  of  Kromayer,  a  neutral,  crystal- 
line substance,  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 

Gentiresse,  obs.  form  of  GENTRICE. 

Gentish  (dse-ntij),  a.  [f.  GENT  sb,  +  -ISH.] 
Resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  a  '  gent '. 

1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole  xxix.  (18791  262  His  clothes, 
although  cut  in  a  slangy  gentish  fashion,  were  of  good 
materials  and  work.  \byjChamb.  Jrnl.  VII.  369  However 
gentish  and  impudent  its  followers  may  previously  have 
been.  i86a  Temple  Bar  Mag.  \V .  289  To  disport  himself 
in  his  gentish  garments  on.  .a  river-steamer. 

Hence  G-e-ntishness. 

1885  Mag.  of  Art  Apr.  247  Women  of  excellence  and  ori- 
ginality, who  had  the  courage  to  reprove  the  gentishness 
and  snobbery  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

Gentisic  (dgenti'sik),  a.  Ckem.  [arbitrarily  f. 
GENTIAN:  see-ic.]  In^«^W<:<j:«V/=gentianicacid, 
So  Ge'ntisate  [-ATE],  a  salt  of  this  acid.  Ge*n- 
tisin  [-IN],  a  synonym  of  gentisic  or  gentianic  acid. 

1838  THOMSON  Org.  Bodies  166  Gentisin.  Gentisateof  soda. 
1879  E.  M.  HOLMES  in  Ettcycl.  Brit.  X.  160/1  Gentianic  acid 
. .  is  also  called  gentianin,  gentisin,  and  gentisic  acid. 

Gent  ism  (dge-ntiz'm).  [f.  GENT  sb.  +  -ISM.] 
The  habits,  ideas,  and  practices  of  a  ( gent '. 

i86a  Temple  Bar  Mag.  IV.  288  This  was  the  age  of  gentism, 
of  '  fast  *  literature,  and  of  coarse  and  vulgar  amusements, 

Gentle  (dge'nt'l),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  3-6 
gentil(l,  -yl,  3,  6-7  gentile,  4  jentel,  4-5  gen- 
tille,  -yle,  4-6  gentel(l,  jentil(l,  jentylle,  4-7 
gentyll,  5  gentylle,  gyntyl,  6  jentle,  5-  gentle, 
[a.  OF.  gentil)  jentil,  etc.  high-born,  noble 
(mod.F.^rw/7/  elegant,  GENTEEL)  =  Pr.  Sp.  gentil^ 
It.  gentile :— L.  gentiKs  belonging  to  the  same  gens 


GENTLE. 

or  race,  f.  genti-,  gens  race,  family.     The  sense 
'  belonging  to  a  good  family '  common  to  the  Rom. 
tongues  is  not  found  in  Latin.    See  also  GENTILE.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  persons  :  Well-born,  belonging  to  a  family 
of  position ;  originally  used  synonymously  with 
;/(Y'/t',  but  afterwards  distinguished  from  it,  either 
as  a  wider  term,  or  as  designating  a  lower  degree 
of  rank.  Also,  in  heraldic  use:  Having  the  rank 
or  status  of  'gentleman',  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  which  is  the  right  to  bear  arms.  Obs.  exc.  in  the 
archaic  phrase  gentle  and  simple^  and  in  Comb. 
GENTLEMAN,  GENTLEFOLKS,  etc. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  166  Noble  men  and  gentile  ne  bereS  nout 
packes.  a  1240  Wohunge  in  Cott.  Horn.  273  Ah  noble  men 
and  gentile  and  of  heh  burSe  ofte  winnen  luue  lihtliche 
cheape.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1180  pe  gentylest  of  ludce 
in  lerusalem  biseged.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  30  The 
fairest  and  thenobleste  of  Birthe  and  the  gentylleste  Damy- 
seles  of  his  Contree.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv,  190/2  Gentyl,  of 
awncetrye,  ingenuus.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  1483/2  Hyt 
apperteyneth  not  that  one  so  gentyl  a  man  as  I  am  be 
seruant  to  hym.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxii.  32  Quhen 
seruit  is  all  vdir  man,  Gentill  and  semple  of  euery  clan. 
1581  PETTI  E  Guazzo's  Civ.  Cotw.  \\.  (1586)  gob,  Gentle  of 
base  are  those  who,  extracted  from  low  parentage,  raise 
themselves  to  Gentrie  by  their  vertue.  a  1625  FLETCHER 
Love's  Pilg.  n.  i,  I  am  as  gentle  as  your  self,  as  free  born. 
1683  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  II.  182,  I  dined  at  Mr.  Houblon's, 
a  rich  and  gentle  French  merchant.  1786  RuR'Hsffig/i/anft 
Lassie  i,  Nae  gentle  dames,  tho'  e'er  sae  fair,  Shall  ever  be 
my  muse's  care :  Their  titles  a'  are  empty  show. 
absoL  with  plural  sense. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1216  per  watj  be  kyng  kajt . .  & 
alle  hise  gentyle  for-iusted  on  ierico  playues.  c  1420 
Anturs  of  Arth.  xxxix,  So  jolyly  thes  gentille  justede  one 
were  !  Schaftis  tbay  shindr  [v.r.  scheuer],  in  sheldes  so 
schene.  1837  HOWITT  Rur.  Life  i.  i.  (1862)  10  Making 
acquaintance  with  the  dwellings,  habits,  and  feelings  of  both 
gentleand  simple.  1840  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.*  Hatidof Glory 
64  Gentle  and  Simple,  Squire  and  Groom,  Each  one  had 
sought  his  separate  room. 

•f  b.  An  epithet  applied  to  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. Obs.  (Mainly  in  alliteration.) 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  1. 159  Tames  be  gentel  bond  hit  [B. 
jugged,  C.  juggeth]  in  his  Book,  a  1400-50  Alexander  705 
Loo  !  3onder  be  gentill  lubiter,  how  lolyle  he  schynes. 
Ibid.  4022  And  311  pe  gentill  genosophis,  bam  in  be  gest  callis. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  58  As  ye  are  gentill  juger  and 
justice  of  Jewes.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1108  Of  gentil 
Juda  macnabe.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii.  37  In  deidis 
he  soulde  haue  bene  lyke  Deiphoebus.  .or  gentill  Julius. 

C.  Of  an  animal :  Of  excellent  breed  or  spirit ; 
now  only  in  gentle  (Cogent  11}  falcon  (cf.  FALCON- 
GENTLE). 

1340  Ayenb.  75  Hy  uoryeteb  alle  obre  guodes,  ase  deb  |>e 
gentyl  bond;  huanne  ha  zyb  his  praye  touore  his  ejen. 
f  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  45  This  gentil  Cok  hadde  in 
his  gouernaunce  Seuene  hennes.  1308  TREVISA  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  xii.  i.  (Tollem.  MS.)  pe  gentel  ffawcon  and  ober  suche 
fowles.  Ibid.  xvin.  xxxix.  (14951  800  In  gentyll  horse  noble 
men  takyth  hede  of  foure  thynges,  of  shape  and  of  fayrnesse, 
of  wylfulnesse,  and  of  colour,  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  iv. 
799  Fed  stalons  faat  goth  now  to  gentyl  maris.  c  1435  Torr. 
Portugal  2033  [2133]  The  kyng  of  Nazareth  huntid  there 
Among  the  hertes,  that  gentill  were,  f  1470  Abraham  <v 
Isaac  368  in  L.  T.  Smith  Bk.  of  Brome  (1886)  65,  I  haue 
browt  here  full  smerte,  Thys  jentyll  scheppe  [the  ram]. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixi.  13  With  gentill  horss  quhen  I 
wald  knyp,  Thane  is  thair  laid  on  me  ane  quhip.  1523 
SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  1436  A  jentyll  hownde  shulde  neuer 
play  the  kur.  0x547  SURREY  in  Totters  Misc.  (Arb.)  218 
A  Lion  saw!  late..Vpon  the  gentle  beast  to  gaze  it  pleased 
me.  16x2  SELDEN  Notes  to  Drayton's  Poly-olb.  v.  82  The 
Falcon  stout  Which  we  the  Gentill  call.  1678  RAY  Wil- 
htghby's  Ornith.  79  The  frequent  agitation  of  the  Wings  in 
flying  shews  the  Hawk  to  be  a  Gentile  Falcon.  iSos 
BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  II.  55  The  Gentil  Falcon  mea- 
sures about  two  feet  in  length.  1833  R.  MUDIE  Brit.  Birds 
(1841)  1. 86  The  female  is  the  gentil  or  gentil  falcon, 
t  d.  Of  things  :  Noble,  excellent.  Obs.  rare. 

i*..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1015  pe  twelibe  be  gentyleste  in 
vcn  a  plyt,  pe  amatyst  purpre.  13. .  Caw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  1022 
pe  ioye  of  saynftj  lonez  day  watz  gentyle  to  here,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol,  29  God  bad  vs  for  to  wexe  and 
multiplye ;  That  gentil  text  kan  I  [wel]  vnderstonde.  <•  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xix.  209  There  growethe  fulle  gode  Wyn, 
that  men  clepen  Bigon,  that  is  fulle  myghty  and  gentylle 
in  drynkynge.  1556  Aurelio  4-  Isab.  Oii,  For  the  wbiche 
[women]  all  gentill  inventions  and  all  goodes  comes  in  to  the 


worlde. 


2.  Of  birth,  blood,  family,  etc. :  Honourable, 
distinguished  by  descent  or  position,  belonging  to 
the  class  of '  gentlemen '.  (Cf.  I.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4250  Sir  putifar  wel  vndirstod  pat  ioseph 
was  o  gentil  blod.  1340  Aycnb.  89  Hy  ne  loke}>  na$t  huer-of 
ham  com))  f>e  zo)>e  noblesse,  and  }>e  gentil  kenrede.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xii.  435  For  he  is  come  of  gentyll  kynde.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  217  Who  no  doubt  was  ..  of 
gentle  extraction,  because  her  parents  bestowed  on  her  so 
liberal  and  costly  education.  1808  SCOTT  Atttobiog.  in 


a  gentle  and  old  family.     1870  E.  PEACOCK  Rat/ Skirl.  I. 
6  The  husband  was  known  to  be  sprung  of  gentle  blood. 

to.  Of  occupations  or  pursuits :  Suitable  for  one 
of  gentle  birth.  The  gentle  craft  (humorously)  : 
t  (a)  the  trade  of  shoemaking  (obs.)  ;  (l>)  with  allu- 
sion to  sense  8,  the  sport  of  angling ;  similarly  the 
gentle  art,  now  often  humorously  used  in  trans- 
ferred applications. 
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iREENK  George-a-Cmue  <!599>  F4b.  You  shal1 
he  no  more  called  Shoemakers.  But  you  and  yours  to 
the  worlds  ende,  Shall  be  called  the  trade  of  the  gentle 
craft.  1592  NASHE  P.  Ptnilesst  (ed.  2)  21  b  [If  certain 
people  walked  instead  of  riding]  the  price  of  veluet  and 
cloath  would  fall . .  and  the  gentle  craft  (alias  the  red  herrings 
kinsmen)  get  more  and  drink  les>e.  zfroo  DEKKF.R  Cent. 
Craft\.  (1610)  B  3,  As  I  am  a  true  shoomaker,  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  Gentle  Craft.  1638  W.  SANDERSON  Graphicc  28  If  it 
be  the  generall  Rule,  .that  Children  be  taught  some  gentle 
Manu-facture  [etc.],  1688  R.  HOLME  Ary^ry  m  99/1  A 
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1844  J  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  $  W.  i,  One  of  the  gentle 
craft—  so  called,  I  presume,  from  their  using  gentles  in  their 
art.  1850  WHITTIER  Songs  of  Labor,  Shoemakers  i,  Ho  I 
workers  of  the  old  time  styled  The  Gentle  Craft  of  Leather. 
1890  I.  McN.  WHISTLER  (title)  The  Gentle  Art  of  making 
Enemies.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  54  AH  the  seven  big 
sons  .  .  were  said  to  be  deeper  in  the  Gentle  1  raffic  [smug- 
gling], as  it  was  called,  than  any  others  in  the  locality. 
3.  Of  persons  :  Having  the  character  appropriate 
to  one  of  good  birth  ;  noble,  generous,  courteous. 
Freq.  in  the  phrase  a  gentle  knight.  Now  only 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8689  Of  vairost  fourme  &  best 
maneres,  &  mest  gentil  and  fre.  Ibid.  11719  Sir  henri  is 
sone  bat  so  gentil  kni?t  was.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810)  188  Gentille  of  norture,  &  noble  of  lynage.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  72.  c  1440  Generydes  3  Ther  was  a  kyng, 
lentill,  curteys,  full  trew  in  worde.  1463  Bury  Wills 
(Camden)  18  They  [tenants]  haue  be  to  me  ryght  gentil  and 
good  at  alle  tymes.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  I.  Wks.  170/2  Sithe 
I  am  so  gentle  to  graunt  you  so  many  thinges,  I  trust  ye 
wyl  grant  me  this  one.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Blacksmith  xv, 
His  wanton  wyl  and  lust  that  brydel  can  In  dede  is  gentil 
both  to  God  and  man.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  i  A  gentle 
knieht  was  pricking  on  the  plaine.  a  1661  FULLER  Wor- 
thies (1840)  II.  575  [Robin  Hood]  The  gentlest  thief  that 
ever  was.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  III,  With  such  short 
interchange  of  benison  As  each  to  other  gentle  travellers 
give.  1871  BROWNING  Balaust.  2377  The  son  of  Zeus,  He 
was  the  gentle  guest  to  entertain  I 

b.  Used  in  polite  or  ingratiating  address,  or 
as  a  complimentary  epithet.  Obs.  exc.  as  a  playful 
archaism  in  '  Gentle  Reader'. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xiii.  78  Keip  this  all  secreit,  gentill 
brother.  1542-5  BRINKLOW  Lament.  (1874)  84  ludge  thow 
gentle  reader.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  i.  ii.  14  What 
think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Protheus.  1601  —  J'il.  C.  in.  ii. 
77  You  gentle  Romans.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  428 
That  would  be  irkesome  to  vs  both  Gentle  Reader.  1687 
MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  n,  Gentle  Reader,  Ami-Lecte«r.  1844 
HALIBURTON  Attachl  Ser.  ii.  II.  285  Gentle  reader,  having 
taken  my  leave  of  Mr.  Slick,  it  is  now  fit  I  should  take  my 
leave  of  you. 

t  c.  Of  language,  actions,  character,  etc.  :  Cour- 
teous, polite.  (.Often  closely  approaching  sense  8.) 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1090  Dido,  And  manye  a  gentil 
word  sche  spake  hym  to.    c  1440  AGNES  PASTON  in  P.  Lett. 
No.  25  I.  39  She  made  hym  gentil  cher  in  gyntyl  wise. 
1526  filgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  142  Than  yf  we  be 
touched  with  a  sharpe  worde,  we  shal  yelde  a  benigne  & 
gentyll  answere.     1561  T.    NORTON  Calvin's  lust.  i.  37 
entill  and  open  eares  to  the  word  of  God. 
She  gaue  him  infinite  thankes  .  .  for 


.  . 

They  which  geue  gentill  and  open  eares  to  the  word  of  God. 
1558  YONG  Diana  122  She  gaue  him  infinite  thankes  .  .  for 
the  gentle  entertainment  she  had  in  his  Castle.     1646  F. 
' 


1598  Youc 

the  gentle  

HAWKINS  Youth's  Behav.  (1663)  13  And  be  thou  assured 
that  gentle  affability  towards  thy  inferiours,  will  fix  to  thy 
name  the  Epithite  of  courteous.  1653  H.  COGAN  \xt  Pinto*  s 
Trav.  iv.  q  This  man  with  very  gentle  words  gave  an  end 
to  the  sedition,  -which  shews  of  what  power  courtesie  is. 

4.  Of  fruit,  a  tree,  etc. :  Cultivated,  domesticated 
(opposed  to  wild}.  Now  rare.  (?  arch.} 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  ffitsb.  m.  711  A  gentil  tre,  Not  wilde  at 
all,  withoute  asperite.  £1430  LVDG.  Mitt.  Poetns,  Chorle  fy 
Bird  (Percy  Soc.)  192  The  vmtere  tretethe  of  his  holsom 
wynes,  Of  gentille  frute  bostethe  the  gardener.  1601  HOL- 
LAND Pliny  II.  429  The  berries  . .  much  like  . .  to  the  grains 
or  fruit  of  the  gentle  garden  Cornell  tree.  i6xx  SHAKS. 
Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  93  We  marry  A  gentler  sien  to  the  wildest 
stock.  1871  JOWETT  Plato  II.  431  Tending  the  gentle 
shoots,  and  preventing  the  wild  ones  from  growing. 

b.  Of  an  animal :  Tame,  quiet,  easily  managed. 

1532  HERVET  Xenophoris  Hoiisth.  (1768)  60  We  call  al 
these  beastis  gentyll,  tbe  whlche  be  goodly,  great,  and 
profitable,  and  be  not  fierse,  but  tame  among  men.  1563 
LEIGH  Armort'e  1^8  A  Barnacle  ..This  is  y"  Chiefest  In- 
strument y1  the  Smyth  hath,  to  make  the  vntamed  Horse 
gentile.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII^  v.  iii.  22  Those  that  tame 
wild  Horses  Pace  'em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  *em  gentle. 
1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  H,  A  gentle  Horse  (a  Horse  that 
gives  exact  Obedience  to  the  Rider),  itn  Ckrual  loyal.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  330  They  are  gentle  and 
harmless  enough  while  young ;  but  as  they  grow  up,  they 
acquire  their  natural  ferocity. 

+  5,  Not  harsh  or  irritating  to  the  touch ;  soft, 
tender;  yielding  to  pressure,  pliant,  supple.  Obs. 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Potions  n.  ii.  120  Their  gar- 
mentes  . .  are  verye  softe  and  gentle  clothe.  1578  LYTE 
Dodoens  HI.  xciii.  448  These  small  pottes  [of  henbane]  do 
growe  and  are  inclosed  in  a  rounde  skinne,  but  the  same  is 
gentle  and  pricketh  not.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  GuilUmeaus  Fr. 
Chirurg.  14  b/i  Nether  must  shee  [needle]  be  of  to  hard 
a  steele,  but  of  gentle  steele,  because  they  might  rather 
bende  then  break.  i6o7TopSELL  Fonr-f.  Jletists  (i6$B)  239 
Another  charge  of  a  Horse-keeper  is  to  keep  his  Horses  lips 
soft,  tender,  and  gentle,  so  as  he  may  more  sensibly  feel  his 
bit.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  cxli.  212  (Camomile) 
White  flowers  with  yellow  thrums  in  the  middle,  very  like 
unto  Feather-few,  but  more  soft  and  gentle  in  handling. 
1697  W.  DERHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  Enclose  the  Mer- 
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cury  with  gentle  Leather  tied  very  fast  round  the  Tube. 
1756  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  847  The  English  soft  or  gentle 
Thistle.  1769  SIR  J.  HILL  Herb.  Brit.  I.  80  Gentle  thistle. 
6.  Of  the  weather,  wind,  etc. :  Not  stormy,  vio- 
lent, or  severe.  Gentle  gale  (see  quot.  1867). 


entle  temperatenes  and  most  pleasaunt  to  the  fishes.     1592 

HAKS.   Ven.  ft  Ad.  180  He  sigh  celestial!  breath,  whose 

gentle  windeShallcooIetheheateofthisdescendmg  sun.  1600 

J.  PORY  tr.  Lto's  Africa  I.  35  Those  seas  are . . most  pleasant 

to  saile  upon,  with  faire  and  gentle  weather.    1634  SIR  1 . 

HERBERT  Trav.  2  We  had  verie  raging  Seas  and  tempests, 

but  at  night  a  gentle  calme  ensued.    1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 

Georg.  iv.  380  Soft  Whispers  then  . .  are  heard,  As  when  the 

Woods  by  gentle  Winds  are  stirr'd.     1781  COWPER  7r,M 


6k.,  GeiitKgale,  in  which  a  ship  carries  royals  and  flying 
kites ;  force  4. 

b.  Of  a  river  :  Flowing  smoothly ;  not  rough  or 

rapid. 

1503  SHAHS.  Liter.  1118  Deepe  woes  roll  forward  like  a 
gentle  flood.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  219  It  is 
watered  by  Tigris  . .  somewhat  broader  than  the  Thames, 
but  not  so  navigable  nor  gentle.  1739  LABELYK  Short  Ace. 
Piers  Westm.  Bridge  63  The  Stream  .  .would  be  gentler  . . 
than  the  Stream  of  the  River  Seine.  1791  W.  JESSOP  Kcp. 
Kiv.  Witham  5  Being  penned  up  by  Locks,  its  velocity 
would  be  greatly  decreased,  and  it  would  almost  become  a 
gentle  River.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  I.  273  The 
Skern  was  changed  from  a  gentle  stream  to  a  raging  torrent. 

c.  Of  sound  :  Soft,  low  ;  not  loud  or  harsh. 
1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  273  Her  voice  was.  euer  soft, 

Gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.  1700  STEHLE 
Taller  No.  80  r  5,  I  heard  a  very  gentle  Knock  at  my 
Door.  1741  COLLINS  Eel.,  Hassan  42  The  gentle  voice  of 
Peace.  1781  COWPER  Conversat.  o/>«;  In  gentle  sounds  it 
seems  as  it  complained  Of  the  rude  injuries  it  late  sustained. 
i8u  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  11.  407  And  gives  to  the  storm 
as  gentle  notes  As  e'er  through  sunshine  stole. 

d.  Of  a  medicine :    Acting  without  violence ; 
mild. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efist.  289,  I  would  therfore,  that 
a  stronger  remedie  be  prepared :  for  this  emplxster  is  too 

,      B  .     ,.    mi  .   i* nf   r..j   __  Tr e i 


gentle  aperients. 

e.  Of  rule,  punishment,  etc. :  Free  from  violence 
or  severity ;  mild. 
i«47  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reo.  H.  %  98  The  Papists  ..  being 


M.  Perth  xiii.  If  gentler  methods  will  succeed  better  with 
these  Earish  knaves,  do  not  blame  Douglas  for  speaking  his 
mind.  18790.  W.  HOLMES Motleyxxi.  158  This  gentleform 
of  violence  is  well  understood  in  diplomatic  service. 

7.  Moderate  in  operation,  intensity,  rate,  or  the 
like  ;  esp.  a  gtiitle  heat. 

1626  BACON  Sylfa  §  399  The  Sunne,  which  is  a  Gentler 
Heat  [sc.  than  Fire].  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  I.  14,  I  found 
abundance  of  all  things,  .at  so  easie  and  gentle  a  rate,  that 
[etc.],  i687MiEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  n,  A  gentle  Fit  of  an  Ague, 
acres  de  Fifvre  modert.  1699  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (ed.  9) 
138  Closing  the  Double-shuts,  (or  Chassas  rather)  continue  a 
gentle  Heat.  1758  REID  tr.  Macqner's  Cfiym.  1. 138  Liquors 
..evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat. .are  called  Extracts.  1816 
ACCUM  Chem.  Ttsts  (1818)  70  The  paper  regains  its  original 
colour,  .by  exposure  to  a  gentle  heat.  1840  DICKENS  Barn. 
Rndge  ii,  Ride  forward  at  a  gentler  pace,  and  good  night. 
b.  Of  a  slope  :  Very  gradual;  not  steep. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  1. 187  On  the  North  side  it  declines  with 
a  gentle  descent  to  the  Sea.  1777  WATSON  Philip  11  (1839) 
467  He  pitched  his  camp  in  a  spacious  plain,  which  is  ter- 
minated  by  two  hills  of  a  gentle  ascent.  1851  DTXOW  It'. 
Penn  xxxii.  (1872)  302  The  house  itself  stood  on  a  gentle 
eminence.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xviii.  124  A  gentle  snow- 
slope  brought  us  to  the  base  of  a  precipice, 

8.  Of  persons  :  Mild  in  disposition  or  behaviour ; 
kind,  tender.    Also  of  language,  actions,  etc.     The 
gentle(r)  sex  :  the  female  sex. 

1552  HfLOET,  s.v.,  To  waxe  Gentle,  exmit,  mansuesco. 
1583  STUBBS  Anal.  Aouses  Evij  b,  Yet  (such  is  y>  magni- 
ficency  &  liberalise  of  that  gentle  sex)  that  I  trust  I  shall 
not  be  vnrewarded  at  their  hands.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xx. 
388  A  long  cessation  of  discourse  ensued,  By  gentler  Agelaus 
thus  renewed.  1812  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  lr.  307  But  to 
yon  gentle  Maiden  turn,  Who  never  for  herself  doth  mourn. 
1839-40  W.  IRVING  Wolfert's  R.  (1855)  83  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  . .  the  gentler  sex  should  have  been  most 
frequently  the  subjects  of  these  rude  trials.  1870  ROGF.KS 
Hist.  Gleanings  Ser.  n.  42  Princes  are  seldom  gentle  when 
crossed.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  226  You  have 
grown  gentle  towards  me  and  have  left  off  scolding. 

9.  Used  ad vb.  =  GENTLY  (esp.  in  comparative). 
1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  I.  ii.  231  Hee  put  it  by  thrice,  euerie 

time  gentler  then  other,  a  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Philaster 
IV.  iv,  Lay  me  gentle  on  his  neck.  16^1  MILTON  Samson  788 
Men  may  censure  thine  The  gentler,  if  severely  tho'u  exact 
not  More  strength  from  me,  than  in  thyself  was  found. 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  of  Exile  Poems  1850  I.  19 
He  [God]  Did  roll  His  thunder  gentler  at  the  close. 

10.  Comb,  (chiefly  parasynthetic  and  adverbial), 
as  gentle-born,  -breathing,  -eyed,  -gliding,  -handed, 
-hearted,  -licking,  -looking,   -mannered,  -minded, 
-nalured,  -sleeping,  -voiced  ppl.  adjs. 


GENTLE. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  /..  G.  IIS.  2090  Arimtut,  Syn  that  ye  ben 
as  "gentil  born  as  I.  1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Shcph.  v.  ii,  It's 
no  my  fau't  that  I'm  nae  gentler  born.  1859  TENNYSON 
main*  762  The  gentler-born  the  maiden,  the  more  bound . . 
to  be  sweet  and  serviceable.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  XV.  ix.  6 
A  *genile  breathing  aire  made  eu'n  and  plaine  The  azure 
face  of  heau'ns  smooth  looking  glass.  1830  SCOTT  A  iichin- 
tirane  I.  ii,  A  young  man,  gentle-voiced  and  "gentle-eyed. 


handed  charities.  1593  SHAKS,  3  Hen.  VI,  i.  iv.  176  And 
heere's  to  right  our  *gentle-hearted  King.  1869  TROI.LOPR 
He  Knew,  etc.  xiii.  (1878)  71  She  was  very  gentle-hearted  in 
regard  to  the  fishes.  1648  HHRHICK  Hesper.,  To  Musiqne  to 
becaltne  his  Fever,  Thou  sweetly  canst  convert  the  same 
From  a  consuming  fire,  Into  a  "gentle-licking  flame.  1612  . 
DRAYTON  Poly-alb,  v,  294  The  swelling  surge,  that  with  his 
fomie  head,  The*gentler  looking  Land  with  furie  menaced. 
18760.  ELIOT  in  Li/e(i&&5)  1 1 1. 276  A  gentle-looking,  clear- 
eyed,  neatly  made  man.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser. 

I.  (1863)  187  But  h^  managed  every  body,  as  your  *gentle- 
mannered  person  is  apt  to  do.     17515  W,  SEWARD  Anecd. 

II.  227  This  beautiful  and  'gentle-minded  woman.   1579-80 
Notn  n  Plutarch  (1676)  45  He  was  a  *gentle-natured  man, 
and  one  that  loved  quietness  and  peace.   1594  SHAKS.  Kicti. 

end  tl 
And  there  awake  Gods  *gentle  sleeping  peace.   1830  * 


and  one  that  loved  quietness  and  peace.   1594  »HAKS.  A  ic/t. 
///,  I.  iii.  288,  I  will  not  thinke  but  they  ascend  the  sky, 
And  there  awake  Gods  *gentle  sleeping  peace.   1830  "Gentle- 
voiced  [see  Gentle-eyed  above]. 
B.  sb. 

1.  One  who  is  of  gentle  birth  or  rank. 

a.  rare  in  sing. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  128  Eson  . .  Hade  a  son  . .  And  lason 
bat  gentill  aioynet  was  to  name.  Ibid.  437  This  gentill 
[Medea]  by  lason  ioinet  was  to  sit.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele 
Gl.  (Arb.)  67  Art  thou  a  Gentle  ?  Hue  with  gentle  friendes. 
01603  BRETON  in  Fan-  £.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  I.  178  Constancie, 
A  worthie  budde.  -Which  every  gentle  certeinlie  Delightes 
to  chuse  of.  1604  ROWLANDS  Looke  to  it  16  You  that  are 
sonne  to  him  that  held  the  Plow,  Transform'd  by  Gold,  into 
a  Gentle  now.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  v.  iii,  There  is  a 
gentle's  voice  under  a  dark  cloak,  a  1845  Hooo  Bianca's 
Dr.  iii,  Ladies  seldom  vex  An  amorous  gentle  with  a  need- 
less frown. 

b.  in  //.    Obs.  exc.  arch.,  or  as  a  comic  vulgar- 
ism for  GENTLEFOLKS. 

c  1386  CHAUCKR  Pard.  Prol.  37  And  right  anon  the  gentils 
gonne  to  crye,  Nay,  lat  hym  telle  vs  of  no  ribaudye.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  123  pe  gentils  hase  schorte  swerdez 
scharpe  on  be  ta  syde.  1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxx.  261 
But  the  gentyllys  and  commonnis,  herynge  of  this  mooste 
shamefull  murder,  assembled  them  togyder.  1557  TUSSER 
ico  Points  Huso,  xvii,  When  gentiles  vse  walking,  with 
hawkes  on  their  handes,  Good  husbandes,  with  grasmg  doe 
purchase  their  landes.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  IVarres  v.  ii. 
141  Men  of  qualitie  &  Gentles  of  good  birth.  1641  BROKE 
Joviall  Crtui  V.  (1652)  N  4  b,  To  Knight,  to  Squire, 
and  to  the  Gentiles  here.  We  wish  our  Play  may  with 
content  appear.  1788  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  16  Aug.,  All 
Cheltenham  was  drawn  out  into  the  High-street,  the  gentles 
on  one  side  and  the  commons  on  the  other.  1816  SCOTT 
Old  Mart,  xxxv,  What  made  them  sepd  for  a  puir  body  like 
me,  sae  mony  braw  lords  and  gentles  ?  1868  GEO.  ELIOT  Sf. 
Gipsy  I.  4r  Tis  very  hard  When  gentles  sing  for  nought  to 
all  the  town.  i88»  Mrs.  Ravfti's  Tempt.  III.  8 The  simples 
are  not  bound  to  pick  up  what  the  gentles  throw  away, 
t  C.  Used  in  polite  address.  Obs. 

c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  x.  16  Now,  courteous  Gentles, 
if  the  Keepers  girle  Hath  pleas'd  the  liking  fancy  of  you 
both  [etc].  1591  Troub.  Kaignc  K.  John,  To  Gentlem. 
Rdrs.  (1611)  70  Gentles,  we  left  King  John  repleate  with 
bli'jse.  1599  B,  JONSON  Ev .  Man  out  of  Hunt,  (1600)  Prol., 
Gentles,  all  I  can  say  for  him  is,  you  are  welcome.  1638 
COWLEY  Love's  Riddle  v,  It's  no  matter  for  that;  farewell 
gentles.  1641  MAHMION  Atttio.  in.  F4a,  Gentles  I  would 
entreat  you  a  courtesie. 
d.  Comb. 

c\*gp  Room  Const.  101  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  233  Bvt 
this  shalbe  only  my  preparation,  To  Hue  and  go'e  gentle- 
like,  gallant  and  gay. 

2.  =  FALCON-GENTLE. 

1776  PENNANT  Zool.  I.  152  The  gentil  and  the  goshawk 
are  found  in  Scotland.  1833  [see  GENTLE  a.  i  c]. 

3.  A  maggot,  the  larva  of  the  flesh-fly  or  blue- 
bottle, employed  as  bait  by  anglers.     (Cf.  A.  5.) 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vr.  Ixviii.  746  A  white  worme  lyke  a 
gentill.  1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  in.  12  White  and  glib  worms, 
which  the  anglers  call  Gentils.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
i.  193/1  The  Cloudy,  or  Blackish  Fly . .  proceed  froir 


as  an  angler's  box  of  gentles.     1894  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept". 

426/2  A  gentle  is  placed  on  the  hook. 
Gentle  (dje-nt'l),  v.     [f.  prec.] 
1 1.  trans.  To  ennoble,  dignify.  Obs.  rare. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lave  n.  viii.  (Skeatt  1.  100  Better  is  it 

thy  kinne  to  been  by  the  eenteled,  then  thou  to  gloryfye  of 

thy  kinnes  gentillesse,  and  hast  no  desert  therof  thy  selfe. 


2/1  And  all  this  raking  t  , 

heyre,  Who  must  be  gentled  by  his  ill  got  pelfe. 

2.  To  render  gentle,  mild,  or  pleasant,  rare. 

1651  Raleigh's  Ghost  307  The  consideration  of  the  reward 
. .  doth  so  temper  and  gentle  the  bitterness  thereof,  as  that 
it  maketh  it  to  seem  sweet  and  to  be  desired.  1883  Miss 
BROUGHTON  Belinda  II.  in.  i.  174  A  smile,  .sweetening  and 
gentling  the  now  habitual  sullenness  of  her  face. 
b.  To  tame,  break  in,  render  tractable. 

1735  R.  LEE  in  Virginia  Hist.  Mag.  III.  35«  Y'r  colts 
have  not  been  gentled  any,  so  that  Charles  can  t  lead  them 
up.  1861  A.  K.  H.  BOYD  Rccreat.  Coimtry  Parson  72  A  long 
course  of  kindness  has  gentled  you  [a  horse]  as  well  as  Mr. 
Rarey  could  have  done.  1887  MRS.  C.  READH  Maid  e'  the 
Millll.  xxxix.  311  He  has  had  much  to  do,  a  colt  to  gentle, 


GENTLEBOY. 

and  some  ewes  to  doctor.     1894  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  354, 
I  strolled  out  to  the  corrals  to  see  the  bulls  'gentled  '. 

fit .    1888  R.  KIPLING  Plain  Talcs  fr.  l/ic  Hills  (1891)  289 
A  Viceroy  who  knew  how  to  '  gentle  '  a  fractious  big  man. 
C.  To  soften,  mollify  (a  person),  rare. 

1795  tr.  Xfari'.z  Trar.  En^.  (Nat.  Libr.)  142, 1  endeavoured 
to  gentle  him  a  little  by  asking  for  a  mug  of  ale  and  once  or 
twice  drinking  to  him.  1847  BUSHNELL  C/ir.  Nitrt.  vii. 
(1861)  173  They  will  all  be  gentled  together  by  the  tender 
brotherhood  of  the  little  ones. 

Hence  Oe'ntling  vbl.  sb. 

1883  Miss  BRADDON  Gold,  Calf\\x.  211  She  was  wild  and 
wilful,  and  wanted  more  gentling  before  she  was  brought  to 
the  lure. 

t  Gen'tleboy.  06s.  rare-\  A  young  gentle- 
man. 

1685  CROWNE  Sir  C.  Nice  v,  But  I  wou'd  not  dress  like 
a  Gentleboy,  lag  at  my  years  among  those  Children,  to  play 
with  their  Toys. 

t  Gentledame.  06s.  rare  -1.  A  gentlewoman. 

1647  WARD  Siin/i.  CoHer  24  When  I  heare  a  nugiperous 

Gentledame  inquire  what  dresse  the  Queen  is  in  this  week. 

Gentlefolk,  -folks  (dje-nt'lfjuk,  -fguks).  [f. 
as  GENTLE  a.  +  FOLK.  The  sing,  first  appears  in  this 
cent. ;  earlier  writers  use  the  pi.  folks.'}  Persons 
of  good  position  and  family. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  If!,  i.  i.  95  The  Queene's  Kindred 
are  made  gentle  Folkes.  a  1733  GAY  Wks.  (1745)  I.  236 
When  gentle-folks  their  sweethearts  leave  behind  They  can 
write  letters.  1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnls.  $  Coi-r. 
(1888)  I.  288  Freeman  and  his  wife  seem  to  be  what  we  call 
in  our  country  [New  England]  very  great  Gentlefolks.  1848 
THACKERAY  Lett.  i  Aug.,  Many  hundreds  of  gentle-folks  of 
all  nations  were  congregated  in  the  public  walk.  1867 
TROLLOPE  Chrm.  Barset  I.  ix.  78  The  neglected  children, 
who  are  learning  not  to  be  the  children  of  gentlefolk.  1807 
Atlantic  Mag.  LXXIX.  136  Her  people  are  eighteenth 
century  gentle-folk. 
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iS37  WRIOTHF.SLEV  r/;n>«.(i875)  I.6r  One  being  a  gentell- 


t  was  a  case 


Proverb.     1897  fall  Mall  Mag.  Aug.  523  So  it  • 
of 'Compliments  fly  when  gentlefolk  meet'. 

Gerrtle-hea:rt.     Name  of  some  plant. 

1648  HERRICK  ff ester.,  NnptiallSmg  Sir  C.  Cre-m,  Prick- 
Madam,  and.. Gentle-heart,  And  soft  Maidens-blush. 

Gentlehood  (dge-nt'lhud).  [See  -HOOD.]  Posi- 
tion or  character  attaching  to  gentle  birth. 

1860  TROLLOPE  Framley  P.  III.  xiii.  250  He  . .  knew  well 
what  changes  gentlehood  would  have  demanded  from  him. 
1881  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  My  Love  III.  224  That  was  her 
sole  answer  to  his  assertion  of  gentlehood  and  honour.  1883 
—  Girl  of  Period  1.  289  Time  was  when  cruelty  and  false- 
hood were  essentially  sins  which  vitiated  all  claims  to 
gentlehood.  1888  BESANT  Inner  House  x.  142  When  we 
allowed  gentlehood  to  be  destroyed,  gentle  manners,  honour, 
dignity,  and  such  old  virtues  went  too. 

Gentlely(e,  obs.  form  of  GENTLY. 

Gentleman  (d3e-nt'lm;£n}.  Forms:  see  GEN- 
TLE and  MAN  ;  also  GENTMAN,  GEMMAN.  [f. 
GENTLE  +  MAN,  on  the  model  of  OF.  gentilz  horn 
(F.  gentilhomme)  =  It.  gattiluomo,  Sp.  gentil- 
hoi/ibre.'] 

L  A  man  of  gentle  birth,  or  having  the  same 
heraldic  status  as  those  of  gentle  birth ;  properly, 
one  who  is  entitled  to  bear  arms,  though  not  lank- 
ing  among  the  nobility  (see  quot.  1882),  but  also 
applied  to  a  person  of  distinction  without  precise 
definition  of  rank.  Now  chiefly  Hist. 

11275  Pros.  .Alfred  706  in  O.  E.  Misc.  138  Hie  ne  sige 
nout  bi  ban,  bat  moni  ne  ben  gentile  man.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  6618  Gentil  men  bat  he  vond  in  prison  ek  ydo  . .  he 
bojte  horn  out  also.  1340  Ayetib.  190  A  riche  ientilman  wes 
y-robbed  of  bieues.  c  1440  1  'ork  Myst.  xxx.  169  Ther  schall 
a  gentilman,  Jesu,  vn-justely  be  juged.  £"1477  CAXTON 
Jason  6  These  two  worthy  Gentilmenn  Hercules  and  Jason 
ouerthrew  their  felaws  and  gate  the  felde.  1493  Festivall 
(W.  de  W.  1515)  109  b,  And  Poule  for  he  was  a  gentylman 
borne  for  the  more  worshyppe  they  smote  of  his  heed. 
a.  15*9  SKELTON  Poeitts  agst.  Garnescke  iv.  69  Thow  thou 
be  a  jantyll  man  borne,  Yet  jentylnes  in  the  ys  thred  bare 
worne.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  672/1  Yf 
he  can  derive  himselfe  from  the  head  of  a  septe..then  he 
holdeth  himselfe  a  gentellman.  1614  SELDEN  Tit  let  Hon. 
Pref.  B  iv,  Hee  that  is  so  both  Eii-yeiojs  and  Pei/i-ato?  i.  both 
discended  from  truly  Noble  Parentage,  and  withal  follow, 
ing  their  steps,  or  adding  to  their  Name,  is  the  Gentleman 
that  may  lawfully  glorie  in  his  Title.  1671  LADY  M.  BERTIE 
in  i2tA  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm,  App.  v.  w  There  are  no 
men  of  quality  but  the  Duke  of  Montnouth,  all  the  rest  are 
gentlemen.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  i,  Pierre 
de  la  Motte  was  a  gentleman  descended  from  an  ancient 
house  of  France.  i88a  CUSSANS  Her.  xvi.  (ed.  3)  215  Gen- 
tlemen are  all  those  who,  lawfully  entitled  to  Armorial 
distinction,  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  before-mentioned 
degrees  [of  nobility).  1884  FREEMAN  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII. 
540/1  Early  in  the  nth  century  the  order  of  'gentlemen ' 
as  a  separate  class  seems  to  be  forming  as  something  new. 

t  b.  Appended  to  the  name  of  a  man,  as  an 
indication  of  his  rank ;  often  abbreviated  as  Gent. 
Obs. ;  but  see  sense  4  c. 

"4*$  Xewminiter  Cartut.  (Surtees)  190  Joh.  de  Mitforde— 
Eeotilnun.  1481  in  Surfers  Misc.  (1888)  30  John  Stathom 

Itllman,  William  Belasys  jentijman.  .beris  witness.  1591 
(title)  The  Geomancie  of  Maister  Christopher  Cattan, 
Gentleman.  1706  (title)  The  New  World  of  Words . .  Com- 
piled by  Edward  Phillips,  Gent.  1791  BOSWELL  Jolmsmi 
(1831)  I.  i  His  father  is  there  styled  Gentleman,  [but]  . . 
the  appellation  of  Gentleman  . .  was  commonly  taken  by 
those  who  could  not  boast  of  gentility. 

c.  Used  (with  more  or  less  of  its  literal  mean- 
ing) as  a  complimentary  designation  of  a  member 
of  certain  societies  or  professions.  Chiefly  pi. 
Obs.  in  ordinary  use. 


i    priuate  or  common  Souldiars.    £1661  in  ia/A   R<-p.  Hist. 

,  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  6  Gervise  Lucas  served  George  Earle 
of  Rutland  as  gentleman  of  his  horse  some  yeares.  1670  i 
SIR  J.  TURNER  Pallas  Armata  (1683)  218  A  Gentleman  of 
the  company  is  he  who  is  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
Souldier,  hath  a  little  more  pay,  and  doth  not  stand  Cen- 
tinel.  1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Improv.  34  Three  worthy 
Gentlemen  of  the  Long  Robe.  1681  LUTTRELL  Brief  R, -I. 
I.  101  The  addresse  of  some  gentlemen  of  the  Middle 
Temple  was  presented  on  Sunday  last.  1713  in  Lond.  Gas. 
No.  5086/2  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Horse  and  Grenadier 
Guards  . .  who  are  . .  on  the  Out-Pension.  1768  J.  BYRON 
Narr.  Wager  (1778)  138,  I  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
Gentlemen,  the  messmates  of  the  gunroom  or  cockpit — as 
mates,  midshipmen,  clerks,  and  cadets. 

2.  spec.  A  man  of  gentle  birth  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  sovereign  or  other  person  of 
high  rank  ;  frequently  with  defining  terra  added, 
*&  gentleman  in  waiting,  of  the  (King's}  Chamber, 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  etc. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  16  Item  to  eu'y  gentylman  of 
my  lord  abbolte  wiche  be  comyng  and  goyng  as  officeres 
and  menyal  men  longyng  lo  the  houshold  of  my  felashippe. 
1503  Privy  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  York  (1830)  96  To  Richard 
Brampton  gentilman  of  the  pantry  with  the  Quene.  1520 
Caxtott's  Chron.  Eng.  in.  260/1  The  gentylmen  of  the 
kynges  housholde  and  the  gentylmen  of  the  Erles  housholde 
of  London  after  meet  wente  togyder  for  to  play.  1561 
Cheque  Bk.  Chapel  Royal  (Camden)  i  The  Subdeanes  and 
Gentlemen  succeedinge  since  the  third  yeare  of  the  raigne 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  1630  R.  Johnsons  Kingd,  <J-  Coinntw. 
142  Those  which  were  then  called  Chamber  laines,  are  now 
Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber.  1791-1823  in  D'ISRAELI  Cur. 
Lit.  (1866)  559/2  note,  He  then  called  for  his  gentleman 
(a  kind  of  humble  friend  whom  noblemen  used  to  retain 
under  that  name  in  those  days).  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
Hi.  I.  315  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  fresh  meat  was 
never  eaten  even  by  the  gentlemen  attendant  on  a  great 
earl.  1884  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Rom.  Singer  I.  24  Now  and 
then  one  of  the  young  gentlemen-iu-waiting  from  the  Vatican 
strolls  in  and  says  his  prayers. 

b.  f  Gentleman-pensioner,  now  Gentleman-at- 
arms  :  one  of  forty  gentlemen  who  act  as  guards 
or  attendants  to  the  sovereign  on  state  occasions. 

1630  /?.  Johnson'' s  Kingd.  $  Comnrw.  30,8  Guards  of  the 
Prince :  which  though  they  be  souldiers  in  time  of  warre, 
yet  are  they  but  like  our  Gentlemen  pensioners  . .  in  time  of 
peace.     1703  Lend,  Gaz.  No.  3822/4  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen-Pensioners. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.y.  Pensioner,    The  Queen's 
Pensioners,  or  Gentlemen-Pensioners,  a  Band  of  Gentlemen 
so  call'd,   who  are   arm'd  with  Partisans,  and   attend   as 
a  Guard  upon  the  Queen's  Person  in  her  Palace :  They  were 
first  appointed  A.  D.  1539  and  their  Salary  is  80  Pounds 
Sterling  per  Annum.    1859  A.  DK  FONBLANQUE  How  we  are    \ 
governed  101  note,  The  corps  of  '  Gentlemen-at-arms '  con-    ' 
sists  of  a  captain.. and  forty  gentlemen.     1889  John.  Bull 
2  Mar.  149/2  Her  Majesty's  Body  Guard  of  the  Hon.  Corps    | 
of  Gentlemen-at-Arms  was  on  duty  in  the  State  saloons. 

C.  Gentleman-at-large,  f  a  gentleman  attached 
to  the  court  but  having  no  special  duties  assigned 
to  him  (obs.}  ;  hence  jocularly  in  mod.  use  (after 
sense  4  c),  one  who  is  out  of  work. 


1692  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2809/3  The  Gentlemen  at  large.  i86a 
MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  HallH.  11.  iv.  168  You'd  rather  be  a 
gentleman  at  large. 

3.  A  man  in  whom  gentle  birth  is  accompanied 
by  appropriate  qualities  and  behaviour ;  hence, 
in  general,  a  man  of  chivalrous  instincts  and  fine 
feelings. 

In  this  sense  the  term  is  frequently  defined  by  reference 
to  the  later  derived  senses  of  '  gentle  '. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  p  675  And  certes  he  sholde  nat  be 
called  a  gentil  man,  that  . .  ne  dooth  his  diligence  and  bisy- 
nesse,  to  kepen  his  good  name,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2197 
Who  so  is  vertuous,  And  in  his  post  nought  outrageous,  .he 
is  gentil  bycause  he  doth  As  longeth  to  a  gentilman.  14. . 
Qital.  Gentlem.  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  252  Trauthe,  pettee,  fre- 
dpme,  and  hardynesse.  .Off  thisse  virtues  iiij.  who  lakkyth 
iij.,  He  aught  never  gentylmane  called  to  be.  1548  HALL 
Citron.,  Hen.  VI,  183  b,  In  this  acte  the  lord  Clyfford  was 
accompted  a  tyraunt,  and  no  gentelman.  1553  Primer, 
Sundry  godly  prayers  P  iv  b,  That  as  they  be  called 
gentle  menne  in  name,  so  they  maye  shewe  them  selues  in 
al  theyr  doinges  gentle,  curteous,  louyng  . .  vnto  theyr 
inferiours.  1604  DI.KKKK  ist  Pt.  Honest  Wh.  (1635)  K  iv  b, 
A  soft,  meeke,  patient,  humble,  tranquil!  spirit ;  The  first 
true  Gentleman  that  ever  breath'd.  1653  WALTON  Angler 
i.  13,  I  would  rather  prove  my  self  to  be  a  Gentleman,  by 
being  learned  and  humble,  valiant  and  inoffensive,  vertuous, 
and  communicable,  then  by  a  fond  ostentation  of  riches,  j 
1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  207  p  4  The  Appellation  of  Gentle-  | 
man  is  never  to  be  affixed  to  a  Man's  Circumstances,  but  I 
to  his  Behaviour  in  them.  1743  APPLETON  Serin.  153  The 
Gentle-Man  will  treat  every  Alan  with  due  Respect,  and 
will  be  friendly,  yielding,  condescending,  obliging,  and 
ready  to  do  a  Kindness.  iSai  BYRON  Juan  in.  xh,  With 
such  true  breeding  of  a  gentleman,  You  never  could  divine  j 
his  real  thought.  1834  T.  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II. 
287  Judges  of  the  Exchequer  were  designated  thus  :  one  as 
a  gentleman  and  a  lawyer  ;  another  as  a  lawyer  but  no 
gentleman.  1894  BLACKMORE  Pcrlycross  320  Because  he  is 
a  gentleman,  .which  a  nobleman  sometimes  is  not. 

b.  transf.  In  racing  phrases,  quite  a  gentleman, 
etc.,  as  a  laudatory  description  of  a  horse. 

1889  Daily  Neiys  27  Dec.  2/4  A  trained  and  massive  bay 
carthorse . .  who  in  pacing,  prancing  and  stepping  to  music 
proved  himself  every  inch  a  gentleman.  1891  field  7  Mar. 
334/1  Quite  a  gentleman,  too,  is  the  Compton  Stud  Com- 


GENTLEMAN. 

pany's  Marion!  ..  there  is  so  much  quality  about  him. 
1894  Daily  News  7  June  7/2  He  [Ladas]  is  a  gentleman 
all  over. 

4.  A  man  of  superior  position  in  society,  or  having 
the  habits  of  life  indicative  of  this  ;  often,  one  whose 
means  enable  him  to  live  in  easy  circumstances 
vithout  engaging  in  trade,  a  man  of  money  and 
leisure.  In  recent  use  often  employed  (esp.  in  '  this 
gentleman')  as  a  more  courteous  synonym  for 
t  man  ',  without  regard  to  the  social  rank  of  the 
person  referred  to.  (See  also  FINE  GENTLEMAN.) 

1583  HOLLYBAND  Co/ttfo  di  I'ior  233  He  hath  set  his 
rninde_to  keepe  horses  in  stable,  and  to  follow  hunting: 
Thinking  that  he  can  not  be  a  gentelman  by  other  waves. 
*599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  i.  (1600)  C  i  a, 
1  haue  lande  and  money,  my  friendes  left  mee  well,  and 
I  will  be  a  gentleman  whatsoeuer  it  cost  me.  1636  E. 
DACRES  tr.  Machia-ueCs  Disc.  Livy  I.  219  Those  are  call'd 
gentlemen,  that  live  in  idlenesse  yet  deliriously  of  the 
profits  of  their  estates,  without  having  any  care  to  cultivate 
their  lands.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  15  This 
old  Gentleman  was  the  first  I  saw  buried  after  the  Sea- 
fashion.  1727  DE  FOE  Eng.  Tradesman  (1732)  II.  vi.  168 
The  rich  Tradesman  . .  laid  the  Tradesman  down  and  com- 
menc'd  Gentleman.  1762  GOLDSM.  Nash  209  The  great 
error  lies  in  imagining  every  fellow  with  a  laced  coat  to  be 
a  gentleman.  1791  HAMPSON  Mem.  J.  Wesley  III.  114 
Though  gentlemen  are  often  above  being  religious  them- 
selves, they  seem  generally  to  have  agreed,  that  it  is  very 
proper  for  the  vulgar.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng. 
Ivi.  571  Gentlemen  and  tradesmen  came  forward  to  act  as 
special  constables.  1884  Lillywhite's  Cricket  Ann.  29  The 
two  matches  between  the  Gentlemen  and  Players.  1897 
Daily  News  30  Mar.  6/2  All  shopkeepers  are  now  '  young 
gentlemen  '  and  'young  ladies'. 

b.  In  pi.  used  as  a  polite  term  of  address  to 
a  company  of  men  of  whatever  rank  (correspond- 
ing to  *  Sir'  in  sing.),  f  Also  in  sing,  to  one  man. 

"579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  49  Gentleman  and  friend,  the 
tryall  I  haue  had  of  thy  manners  [etc.].  Ibid.  205  To  the 
Gentlemen  Readers.  I  was  driuen  into  a  quandarie,  Gentle- 
men, whether  [etc.].  1590  SHAKS.  At  ids.  N.  in.  i.  187  Your 
name,  honest  Gentleman?  1669  DRYDEN  Tyrannic  Lave 
Epil.  3,  I  come,  kind  gentlemen,  strange  news  to  tell  ye. 
Ibid,  25  But  farewell,  gentlemen.  1743  BULKELEY  &  CUM- 
MINS Voy.  S.  Seas  93  The  Captain  said,  Very  well,  Gentle- 
men, you  have  caught  me  Napping ;  I  do  not  see  any  of 
you  in  Liquor.  1808  GROSE  Antiq.  Rep.  II.  405  All  public 
addresses  to  a  mixed  assembly  of  both  sexes,  till  sixty  years 


ago.  commenced  Gentlemen  and  Ladies :  at  present  it  is 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  1851  Househ.  Words  No.  45.  436 
'  Aha  ! '  exclaimed  the  director,  '  . .  This  way,  gentlemen  ! ' 
1872  RUSKIN  Eagle  s  N.  §  170  Gentlemen, — the  word  by 
which  I  at  this  moment  address  you  [etc.].  1897  Westm. 
Gaz.  15  July  7/1  Lady  Henry  Somerset . .  made  a  speech. . 
4  Gentlemen  and  ladies,'— [etc.]. 

c.  In  legal  documents  used  as  the  designation  of 
a  socially  respectable  person  who  has  no  specific 
occupation  or  profession.     Cf.  I  b. 

1862  Daily  Tel.  May,  In  the  bill  of  sale,  .dated  the  2gth 
January,  1861,  it  was  stated  to  be  given  by  '  J.  D.  . .  gentle- 
man *,  Mr.  Serjeant  Petersdorff  . .  called  witnesses  to  show 
that  Mr.  D.  was  not  '  a  gentleman  '  at  the  time  . .  and  . . 
contended,  .that  the  misdescription  vitiated  the  deed.  Mr. 
Justice  Willes  :  A  gentleman  is  described  in  law  as  a  person 
who  has  no  occupation. 

d.  jocularly.    To  be  a  gentleman  :    to  have  no 
work  to  do. 

1859  DARWIN  Let.  23  Oct.  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1887)  II.  175 
Now  I  am  so  completely  a  gentleman,  that  I  have  sometimes 
a  little  difficulty  to  pass  the  day. 

5.  In  contemptuous  or  humorous  uses ;  esp.  old 
gentleman  =•  old  fellow,  spec,  the  devil.  My  gentle- 
man = '  the  fellow '. 

1622  MABBB  tr.  A leman's  Gu swan  d'Alf.  i.  55  But  after- 
wards perceiuing,  that . .  this  piece  of  hangings  came  to  be 
scene . .  the  copy  of  my  Gentlemans  countenance  was  quickly 
altered,  and  began  suddenly  to  lookc  blanke.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  Ind.  fy  P.  311  That  destructive  custom  of  drink- 
ing Ice  with  their  Liquors;  which  the  Old  Gentleman 
[Hippocrates]  takes  notice  of  to  be  of  no  good  conse- 
quence. 1708  YALDEN  Bickerstaff  detected  in  Swift* s  Wks. 
(i7S5)  II*  I-  *63»  I- -was  surprized  to  find  my  gentleman 
mounted  on  a  table  with  a  two-foot  rule,  .measuring  my 
walls.  17*6  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World ^1757)  402  Our 
ship  was  in  an  instant  full  of  these  swarthy  gentlemen 
quite  naked.  1727  DE  FOE  Hist.  Appar,  (1729)  364  The 
Devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted,  but  that  you  may 
form  such  images  of  the  old  gentleman  [etc  ].  1718  VANBR. 
&  CIB.  Prov.  Husb.  iv.  i.  88  C.  Bos.  Well,  the  Devil  fetch 
me  [etc.].  Myr.  And  may  the  Black  Gentleman  tuck  me 
under  his  Arm  at  the  same  time.  1810  ANNE  PLUMPTRK 
Resid.  France  I.  xvii.  210  There  is  a  certain  old  gentleman, 
whose  name,  we  say  in  England,  must  not  be  pronounced 
in  the  hearing  of  polite  ears.  1887  G.  R.  SIMS  Mary  Janes 
Mem.  57  How  the  old  gentleman  am  1  to  earn  my  living  ? 
1893  EARL  DUNMORE  Pamirs  II.  69  Nine  rams.. one  of 
which  had  a  very  fine  pair  of  horns,  so  I  turned  my  parti- 
cular attention  to  this  old  gentleman. 

Phrase.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.  v.  Churl,  To 
put  a  churl  upon  a  gentleman  ;  to  drink  malt  liquor  imme- 
diately after  having  drank  wine. 

b.  Gentleman^ s  gentleman  :  a  valet. 

1725  DE  FOE  Everybody's  Bus.  (1841)  20  The  complaints 
against  the  maids  are  as  well  masculine  as  feminine,  and 
very  applicable  to  our  gentlemen's  gentlemen.  1771  SMOL- 
LETT Humph.  Cl.  (1857)  35,  I  took  down  the  name  from  his 
gentleman,  Mr.  O'Frizzle.  [Said  by  a  maid  servant.]  1775 
SHERIDAN  Rivals  u.  ii,  You  gentlemen's  gentlemen  are  so 
hasty.  1820  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894)  I.  i86The  gen- 
tlemen's gentlemen  and  two  impudent  Englishmen  had  been 
examined.  1848  Tn  ACKER  AY  Van.  Fairxliv,  The  footman  told 
the  circumstance  as  a  good  joke  to  Lord  Steyne's  coach- 
man ;  that  officer  imparted  it  to  Lord  Steyne's  gentleman, 
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and  to  the  servants'  hall  in  general.  1886  MALLOCK  Old 
Ord'r  C/uinees  I.  193  '  Here's  grandeur  \ '  said  Mrs.  Harley. 
'  Maids,  cockades,  footmen  and  gentlemen's  gentlemen  I 

C.  In  humorous  or  slang  phrases.  •)•  Gentleman 
of  the  first  head,  of  the  first  house  :  used  as  terms 
of  contempt.  The  (it/)  gentleman  in  black :  the 
Devil.  The  gentleman  in  black  velvet :  a  mole  (a 
Jacobite  phrase,  referring  to  the  belief  that  the  death 
of  William  III  was  caused  by  his  horse's  stumbling 
over  a  mole-hill).  Gentleman  in  brown  :  a  bed- 
bug. Gentleman  in  red:  a  soldier.  Gentleman 
of  fortune:  a  pirate.  Gentleman  of  the  short  staff : 
a  constable.  Gentleman  of  the  three  outs  ,see  quots. 
1785,  1830) 

1611  COTGR.,  Gentilhomine  de  1'ille,  a  Gentleman  of  the 
first  head,  an  vpstart  Gentleman,  a  1615  FLETCHER  Worn. 
Priie  IV.  i,  But  to  be  made,  .a  Gentleman  o'  the  first  house 
For  all  my  kindness  to  her.  1663  DRVDEN  Wild  Gallant 
HI.  i,  I  have  not  yet  spoke  with  the  gentleman  in  the  black 
pantaloons ;  you  know  he  seldom  walks  abroad  by  day-light. 
1681  —  Xp.  Friar  v.  ii,  Fed.  Gomez,  give  way  to  the  old 
gentleman  in  black  [the  friar).  Com.  No  \  the  t'other  old 
gentleman  in  black  shall  take  me  if  I  do ;  I  will  speak  first  \ 
1718  Entertainer  294  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Pad,  and  those 
that  Rob  on  the  Road,  shall  die  at  the  Tree  for  Actions 
trifling . .  with  respect  to  these.  1774  LEE  in  Burke' s  Corr. 
(1844)  I.  513  We  gentlemen  in  red  never  chose  to  remember 
that . .  the  provincials  never  led  the  flight.  1785  GROSE  Diet. 
Vulg.  Tongue,  Gentlemen  of  three  outs,  i.e.  without  money, 
without  wit,  and  without  manners.  i8og  MRS.  BURKF. 
Seer.  Cavern  II.  29  Lady  Letitia  ..  had  been  bred  in  the 
stable  with  her  brother's  grooms,  and  carried  the  manners 
.  .the  attitudes  and  looks  of  those  gentlemen  of  the  whip 
into  all  the  circles  where  her  rank  gained  her  admittance. 
1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xi,  The  little  gentleman  in  black  velvet 
who  did  such  service  in  1702.  1830  LYTTON  P.  Clifford  iv, 
A  gentleman  of  three  outs— 'out  of  pocket,  put  of  elbows, 
and  out  of  credit1.  1839  H.  AINSWORTH  J.  Sheppard  i.  ii, 
In  the  language  of  the  gentleman  of  the  short  staff.  1883 
STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl.  11.  xi,  By  a  'gentleman  of  fortune 
they  plainly  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  common 
pirate.  1885  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  14  Aug.  5/3  Bed  bugs . . 
are  the  disagreeable  insects  known  in  modern  polite  English 
as  '  Norfolk  Howards ',  or '  gentlemen  in  brown '. 
6.  trans/.  An  apparatus  used  in  soldering  circular 
pewter  ware  (see  quot.). 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  2241  The  work  is  supported  on 
a  revolving  pedestal  b,  termed  the  gentleman,  which  may  be 
adjusted  by  a  side-screw  to  any  desired  hight. 

b.  The  gannet  or  solan  goose  (Sula  hassana}. 
1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  IV.  188  Other  names 
bestowed  upon  these  birds  [gannets]  are  '  gentleman '  or 
'Jan  van  Gent '. 

V.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  a.  used  appositively  in 
various  designations  referring  to  pursuits,  profes- 
sions, etc.  to  denote  that  the  person  so  styled  is  of 
superior  rank  to  those  who  ordinarily  follow  the 
same  occupation ;  also  as  attribute  (often  con- 
temptuous or  sarcastic)  to  any  personal  designa- 
tion ;  as  gentleman-adventurer,  -agent,  -atheist, 
-beggar,  -covenanter,  -dependant,  -harbinger,  -jailer, 
-jockey,  -lacquey,  -lodger,  -murderer,  -porter,  -priest, 
-ranker,  recusant,  -rider,  -scholar,  -sewer,  trades- 
man, -•volunteer,  -waiter;  see  also  GBNTLEHAN- 
COMJIONEK,  -FARMER,  -usHEH ;  b.  humorously  for 
'  male ',  as  in  gentleman-hound,  -turkey. 

1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  Pref".  25  [Capt. 
Chpperton]  often  express'd  himself  with  the  greatest  con- 
tempt of  the  "Gentlemen-Adventurers,  who  had  entrusted 
him  with  so  large  a  share  in  the  conduct  of  so  promising  an 
Expedition.  1896  R.  KIPLING  Seven  Seas,  Last  Chantey, 
Then  said  the  souls  of  the  gentlemen-adventurers..' Ho, 
we  revel  in  our  chains  O'er  the  sorrow  that  was  Spain's. 
1711  SHAFTESB.  Cltarac.  (1737)  III.  337  'Tis  not  imme- 
diately from  God  Himself,  but  thro'  the  magistrate,  .that 
these  "gentlemen-agents  are  appointed  . .  and  set  over  us. 
1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Ittiq.  508,  I  averre  no  more  to  the 
"Gentleman  Atheist  . .  touching  the  resurrection  than  [etc.]. 
1843  H.  GAVIN  Feigned  Dis.  Soldiers  n  This  class  com- 
prehends the  professed  mendicant,  whether  vagrant  or  sta- 
tionary.whether  gipsy  or  "gentleman-beggar.  1639  DRUMM. 
OF  HAWTH.  Consid.  to  Parlt.  Wks.  (1711)  187  That  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  all  "gentlemen-covenanters  to  kiss  all  gentle- 
women at  all  assemblies.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  174 
When  persons  they  consider  their  equals  are  beneath  their 
roof,  they  have  a  strange  way,  peculiarly  their  own,  of 
snubbing  the  "gentleman-dependent.  1548  W.  PATTEN 
Exped.  Scotl.  Hviij  a,  "Gentleman  harbynger  of  y°  armie. 
1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  i.  viii,  The  patient  Mongrel  carries 
off  the  bone  from  the  "gentlemen-hounds.  1864  A.  MCKAY 
Hist.  Kilmcirnock  75  They  were  led  to  the  bar  accom- 
panied by  the  "gentleman-jailer.  18*9  Sporting  Mag. 
XXIII.  265  That  "gentleman-jockey.  .Lord  George  Ger- 
maine.  1716  AMHERST  Terrz  Fil.  I.  2  We  do  not  find 
upon  record  one  instance  of  any  "gentleman-lacquey,  who 
was  turn'd  out  of  doors  upon  this  account.  1678  DRYDEN 
Limber/mm  in.  i,  There  might  be  some  "gentleman-lodger 
in  the  house.  189^  Daily  News  2  Dec.  8/1  Young  Nichol- 
son's dinner  at  Cabul  with  a  company  of  "gentleman- 
murderers.  1641  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  783 
Drake  and  his  Party  went  up  to  the  "Gentleman-Porter, 
and  demanded  the  Keys  of  the  Gates.  i6oa  T.  FITZHER- 
BERT  Apol.  5  a,  Two  rare  "gentlemen  Priests  and  religious 
learned  fathers  Southwel  and  Walpoole.  1890  R.  KIPLING 
City  Dreadf.  Nt.  30  He  who  knows  their  composition 
[Calcutta  European  Police]  knows  some  startling  stories  of 
"gentlemen-rankers.  1617  in  Crt.  $  Times  Chas.  I  (1848) 
I.  285  We  hear  that  the  -gentlemen  recusants  of  the  loan 
shall  shortly  be  set  at  liberty.  1843  LEVER  y.  Hinttni  ix. 
(1878)  56  That  singular  anomaly  in  our  social  condition,  a 
gentleman  rider,  ready  upon  any  occasion  to  get  into  the 
saddle  for  any  one  that  engaged  his  services.  1586  W. 
WteBBB  F.ng.  Poctri?  (Arb.)  ^1  The  learned  company  of 
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•Gentlemen  Schollers,  and  students  of  the  Vniuersities,  and 
Innes  of  Courte.  1748  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  II.  clxiv. 
93  Those  who  have  read  the  most  Latin,  write  the  worst , 
and  this  distinguishes  the  Latin  of  a  gentleman  scholar  from 
that  of  a  pedant,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Kern.  (16441  134  Demo- 
phon,  which  was  "Gentleman-Sewer  to  Alexander.  17*7  D! 
FOE  Eng.  Tradesman  (1732)  I.  xii.  146  It  is  the  ordinary 
excuse  of  the  "gentlemen  tradesmen  of  our  times,  that  they 
have  good  servants.  1855  S.  A.  HAMMETT  Adv.  Capt.  Pri, 
xvi.  in  A  pugnacious  "gentleman  turkey.  1800  Asiat.  A nn. 
Reg.,  /~i—  •"•/™  H«*  ""-"iv^H  the  allowance  of  a  "gentle- 


Carvers,  are  now  called  "Gentlemen  Wayters  of  the  Court. 

Hence  Oe-ntlemaning  M.  sb.,  the  action  of 
playing  the  gentleman ;  Ge'ntlemanism,  '  the 
state  of  being  a  gentleman,  the  affectation  of  gen- 
tlemanliness' (Ogilvie  1882);  0e-ntlemani'i«  *., 
to  make  into  a  gentleman,  nonce-wds. 

1833  Fraser-s  Mag.  VIII.  709  Our  nobility  must  have 
their  menials  all  genflemanised.  1885  HOWEU.S  S.Lapham 
ii.  Yes  ;  gentlemaning  as  a  profession  has  got  to  play  out  n 
a  generation  or  two. 

Ge'ntleman-co'mmoner.    [COMMONER  6.] 

1.  One  of  a  privileged  class  of  undergraduates 
formerly  recognized  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

Gentlemen  commoners  were  distinguished  from  ordinary 
commoners  by  special  academic  dress,  by  dining  at  a  separate 
table,  by  various  immunities  with  respect  to  lectures,  etc., 
and  by  the  payment  of  higher  fees.  The  term  is  now 
practically  obsolete,  but  certain  graduates  of  Chnst  Church, 
and  three  members  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  are  entered  in  the 
Oxford  University  Calendar  (1898)  under  this  title. 

1687  WOOD  Life  7  Feb.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  210  Mr.  Edw.  Hales 
a  gent,  commoner,  spake  at  a  desk  an  eloquent  English 
speech.  1709  STEELE  &  SWIFT  Tatter  No.  71^8,!  believe 
a  Gentleman-Commoner  would  as  soon  have  the  heels  of  his 
Shoes  red  as  his  Stockings.  1733  HUMPHREYS  Life  Prior 
in  P.'s  Poems  III.  3  To  accomplish  such  a  generous  Inten- 
tion this  Noble  Lord  sent  him,  as  a  Gentleman-Commoner  to 
St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson 
31  Oct.  an.  1728,  They  were  both  entered,  Corbett  as  a  gentle- 
man commoner  and  Johnson  as  a  commoner.  1846  McCuL- 
LOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  347  This  college  [Brase- 
nose]  usually  holds  in  residence  a  small  number  of  gentle- 
men commoners,  and  about  100  commoners.  1884  M. 
PATTISON  Mem.  (1885)  68  A  goodly  array  of  silk  gowns— 
gentlemen-commoners,  as  they  are  invidiously  called. 

2.  slang.  An  empty  bottle. 
1785  in  GROSE  Diet.  Vitlg.  Tongue. 

Ge'iitleman-fa'rmer.  A  country  gentleman 
engaged  in  farming,  usually  on  his  own  estate; 
a  farmer  who  holds  a  better  social  position  than 
the  generality  of  his  class. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  Mil.  xi,  My  father  was  one  of 
those  whom  they  call  gentlemen-farmers.  He  had  a  little 
estate  of  about  soo/.  a  year.  i8oa  Edin.  Rev.  I.  in  The 
scarcity  was  produced  by  the  higher  order  of  farmers,  whom 
he  calls  Gentlemen-farmers.  1864  KNIGHT  Passages  Work. 
Life  I.  i.  19  The  '  yeoman '  of  those  days  . .  would  now  be 
recognised  as  '  gentleman-farmer '. 

Gentlemanhood  (dge-nt'lmsenhnd).  [-HOOD.] 
The  position  or  character  of  a  gentleman. 

1767  COWPER  Let.  3  Apr.,  Wks.  1835  1. 103  When  he  hears 
me  called  '  That  fellow  Cowper ' . .  he  may  be  able .  .to  assert 
my  gentlemanhood.  1817  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  II.  187  What  do 
I  miss  in  him,  then,  of  the  essentials  of  geotlemanhood  ? 
1889  HAMERTON  French  fy  Eng.  250  Why  not  leave  gentle- 
manhood  and  ladyhood  to  rich  people,  and  why  not  be  con- 
tent with  simple  manhood  and  womanhood? 

Gentlemanlike  (dje'nt'lmsenlaik),  a.  and  adv. 
[f.  GENTLEMAN  +  LIKE.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  character,  actions,  pursuits,  etc. :  Appro- 
priate or  natural  to  a  gentleman. 

1557  NORTH  tr.  Giienara's  Diall  Pr.  (1619)  626/2  Wearing 
that  that  is  comely  and  Gentlemanlike.  1630  BULWER 
Anthropomet.  22  Hard-head  and  Block-head  ..  would  be 
taken  for  terms  of  honour  and  Gentleman-like  qualifications. 
1709  STEELE  Tatter  No.  37  F  2  The  most  accomplish 'd 
Man  in  this  Kingdom  for  all  Gentleman-like  Activities  and 
Accomplishments.  179*  Miinchausen's  Trav.  iii.  9,  I  was. . 
at  liberty  to  sport  away  my  time  and  money  in  the  most 
gentlemanlike  manner.  1838-9  H AI.LAM  Hist.  Lit.  III.  vii. 
in.  §  30.  370  We  have  nowhere  in  our  early  writers  . .  an 
absence  of  quaintness,  pedantry,  and  vulgarity,  so  truly 

fentlemanlike.     1881  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  II.  ix.  170 
t  would  have  been  more  gentlemanlike  to  hold  my  tongue. 
absol.     1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  71  The  gentleman- 
like pervaded  even  his  prayers. 

2.  Of  persons :  Resembling  a  gentleman  in  ap- 
pearance or  conduct. 

1581  PETTIE  Guazzo'sCiv.  Conv.  H.  (1586)  87  For  the  more 
good  parts  be  in  a  man,  the  more  Gentlemanlike  he  is  saide 
to  bee.  1669  PEPYS  Diary  14  May,  It  was  a  mockery  by 
one  Cornet  Bolton,  a  very  gentleman-like  man.  1759 
Compl.  Lett.-iuritcr  (ed.  6)  226  He  was  elegantly  dresst  and 
Gentleman-like.  1808  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  4  Mar.  (1894)  I.  99 
He  is  a  well-educated  and  gentleman-like  man.  1879  FROUDE 
Caesar  xxviii.  483  He  [Oesar]  was  quiet  and  gentlemanlike, 
with  the  natural  courtesy  of  high  breeding. 

3.  Comb.,  as  gentlemanlike-looking  adj. 

1813  T.  MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  IV.  103  Knocklofty,  a  very 
gentlemanlike-looking  place. 

t  B.  adv.     After  the  fashion  of  a  gentleman. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  44  a,  When  certain  persones 
did  by  y°  wave  of  reproche  cast  in  his  teeth  that  he  liued 
gentlemanlike  and  passyng  deintyly.  1602  ROWLANDS 
Greenes  Ghost  13  How  mimic  haue  we  about  London,  y*  to 
the  disgrace  of  Gentlemen  liue  gentlemanlike  of  themselues 
baaing  neither  mony  nor  land.  1606  DAY  lie  o/Guls  Prol., 
Yon  should  not  deafe  gentleman-like  with  us  els. 
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Hence  Oe-nUemanlikene»s    nonce-wd.}. 
1849  THACKERAY  in  Scriiner's  Mag.  1.674/260  I  must, 
to  be  killed  by  his  melancholy  gentlemanlikeness. 

Gentlemanliuess  (dje-nt'lmsenlines).  [f. 
next  +  -NESS.]  The  attribute  of  being  gentlemanly. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.   Fr.   Tang,   Generosite,  gentle- 
manlinesse,    courage.      1611    COTGR.,   Noblesse,    nobilitic, 
gentrie,  generousnessc,   gentlemanlinesse.      1831   ARNOLD 
Let.  in  Stanley  Lift  A>  Corr.  (1844)  II.  App.  C.  389  A  spirit 
of  unaffected  kindness,  .which  the  spirit  of  gentlemanlmess 
has  doubtless  greatly  dulled  in   the  Church  of  England. 
1866  Guo.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xxxvi.  To  behave  to  Esther  with 
a  frank  gentlemanliness. 

Gentlemanly  fdje-nt'lmdenli),  a.  and  adv. 
[f.  GENTLEMAN  +  -LY.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  persons  :  Having  the  character,  behaviour, 
or  appearance  of  a  gentleman. 

1454  W.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  216  I.  303  He  is  countyd 
a  jantyllmanly  man  and  a  wurshepfull.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xv.  127  b,  He  must  be  a  ientilmanly 
disciple  of  the  ryght  makyng  orels  none  at  all.  1615  I . 
STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  215  But  fooles  of  his  owne  fashion 
praise  him,  for  a.  .gentlemanly  Fellow.  1710  SWIFT /•«/<•» 
Clergymen  Wks.  1755  II.  n.  25  The  better  scholar,  and 
more  gentlemanly  person  of  the  two.  i88«  BALLANTINE 
Recoil.  Barrister  I.  78  He  [Sir  F.  Roe]  was  a  tall,  hand- 
some, gentlemanly  man. 

t  b.  Of  race  or  family  :  Having  the  position  of 
gentlefolks.  Obs.  rare. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  282/1  Simon  Sud- 
burie . .  descended  of  a  gentlemanlie  race.  Ibid.  378/2  The 
gentlemanlie  familie  of  the  Theobalds. 

2.  Natural  or  appropriate  to  a  gentleman. 

1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Cotiv.  n.  (158*)  90  Those  who 
not  onelie  want  the  gentlemanlie  instinct,  but  besides  liue 
dissolutely.     1581  STUDLEY  tr.  Seneca's  Hippol.  55  The 
gentlemanly  pastime  of  hunting.     1615  W.  LAWSON  Orcli.  If 
Card.  (1626)  17  In  so  good,  Gentlemanly,  Scholerlike,  and 

C  table  a  Faculty.     1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  400  F  8  The 
d  Consort,  .would,  .give  a  more  Gentlemanly  Turn  to 
the  Epigram.     1818  Gcntl.Mar.  LXXXVIII.  n.  247  These 
lectures  arc  highly  beneficial,  both  in  diffusing  among  the 
votaries  of  the  severer  studies  a  gentlemanly  portion  of 

feneral  information  [etc.].  1836  CROKEK  in  C.  Papers  (1884) 
.  xi.  352  The  Duke  often  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  what 
we  call  the  gentlemanly  spirit.     1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown 
i,  We  keep  very  gentlemanly  hours. 

3.  Comb.,  as  gentlemanly-looking  adj. 

1861  NEALE  Notes  Daltnatia,  etc.  97  A  portly,  gentle- 
manly-looking Canon.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa 
232  One  of  them  is  a  gentlemanly-looking  man,  who  wears 
a  gray  shirt. 

B.  adv.  As  befits  a  gentleman.     Now  rare. 

1411-10  LVDG.  Ckron.  Troy  i.  v,  So  gentylmanly  they 
demeaned  were.  1440  in  Lett,  lllustr.  Wars  in  France 
(Rolls)  II.  307  Also  Y  pray  joue  that  je  wyllc  sende  me 
worde  . .  what  yt  costyth  ;  for  trwly  Y  wulle  chentylmanly 
aquyte  aoure  labour.  1534  MORE  Let.  to  Marg.  Roper  Wks. 
1420/1  Maister  doctour  Wilson  . .  was  . .  gentilmanly  sent 
streight  vnto  the  towre.  1586  Cyv.  4-  Vncyv.  Life  To 
Gentlem.  Rdrs.,  Euery  Gentleman  wil  gentlemanly  mdge 
of  all  things.  1834  T.  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II.  284 
Like  Horace's  Satires,  where  the  ridiculum  and  acre  are  so 
gentlemanly  combined. 

t  Ge-ntlemanry.  Obs.  rare-1.  [-BY.]  = 
GENTLEMANHOOD,  GENTLEMANSHIP. 

1550  BECON  Forir.  Faithful  Wks.  1560  II.  129  They 
thynke  all  nobilitie  to  consist  in  the  abundaunceofworldlye 
goodes  . .  And  to  set  fourth  this  theyr  gentlcmanry  they 
polle  they  pyl,  they  wake,  they  rake  [etc.]. 

Gentlemanship  (dse-nt'lmseujip).    [-SHIP.] 

1.  Gentlemanhood ;   the  position,  character,   or 
conduct  of  a  gentleman. 

1541  PAYNEL  Catiline  xix.  34  b,  Sometyme  his  newe 
gentilmanshyp  was  objected  agaynste  hym.  1613  R.  CAW- 
DREY  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Gentilitie,  gentry,  noblhtie, 
gentlemanship.  1790  COWPER  Let.  to  Lady  Hesketh  7  Ju  y, 
Wks.  1836  IV.  198  Princes  and  peers  reduced  to  plain  gentle- 
manship. 1870  A  thenxum  22  Oct.  523  He  had,  by  nght  of 
Irish  gentlemanship,  been  living  at  free  quarters  wherever 
he  could  thrust  himself.  1881  BLACKIE  Lay  Sertn.  vi.  216 
The  normal  type  of  manhood,  gentlemanship  [etc.]. 

2.  The  office  of  a  gentleman(-in-waiting,  etc.). 

a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife,  etc.  (1638)  120  The  last  yeare 
of  his  gentlemanship.  1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  252 
Gentlemanship  of  the  Chamber. 

Ge-ntleman-TTSher.  A  gentleman  acting  as 
usher  to  a  person  of  superior  rank.  Gentleman- 
usher  of  the  Black  Kod  (see  BLACK  Rou). 

HSsRet.Pari.i  Hen.  F//.VI.  372/2 Oon  of  oureGentilmen 
Hushers.  imPrivy  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  York  (1830)  9;  Item 
to  John  Whiting  gentilman  huissher  of  the  cnambre  with  tni 
Kinges grace,  xls.  1549 COVERDALE, etc.  Erasm.  Par.  i  John 
47  What  appeare  they  to  beetles  than  Antichnstes  gentilmen 
husshers.  1609  DEKKER  Culs  Ho,n-bk.  v.  22  Walk  vp  and 
downe  by  the  rest  as  scornfully  and  as  carelesly  as  a  (.en- 
tleman  Vsher.  ifai  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  m.  i.  n.  m.  (1651) 
422  Our  old  Poets. .  made  Mercury  the  Gentleman-usher  to 
the  Graces.  1701  Lond.  Cat.  No.  3714/1  The  Commons  were 
sent  up  for  by  Mr.  Aston,  Deputy  Gentleman-Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod.  1714  SWIFT  Pres.  St.  Aff.  Wks.  1755  II 
209  Many  of  them  required  no  more  abilities  than  would 
serve  to  qualify  a  gentleman-usher  at  court.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Rudge  xxvii,  He  announced  him  in  the  voice  of  a 
gentleman-usher. 

+  Ge'ntlemany,  a.  Obs.  =  GENTLEMANLY. 

The  first  quot.  perh.  may  not  be  an  example  of  this  word. 

1489  Pas/on  Lett.  No.  908  III.  352  It  were  best  for  yow 
to  purvey  yow  of  some  gentyl  meny  thynges  ageyns  the 
Kyngs  comyng.  1694  SIR  W.  HOPE  Swordman  s  lade- 
Mecum  [several  times).  1714  —  New  Method  Fencing  47 
Those  I  formerly  published  upon  this  Gentlemany  Sub- 
ject. ItU.  6.  1719  Sc.  Pr.-sfyt.  Ela>/uence  (ed.  3)  135  One 


GENTLENESS. 

.Ir.  Thonuf.  Ramsay.. Mud  in  a  Sermon,  .there  is  a  Gentle- 
anny  Preaching,  and  a  Coinmon-manny  preaching. 

Gentleness  (dge-nt'lnds).  [f.  GENTLE  +  -NESS.] 

fl.  One's  inherited  nature.  Obs.~l 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28562  J?i  sniale  sinnes  . .  comand  of  vr 
gentflnes, 

1 2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  gentle  in 
respect  of  birth  or  social  position.  Obs. 

(  1450  Merlin  99  GentUnesse  ne  richesse  bhall  haue  no 
power  a-gein  the  wille  of  Ihesu  criste.      1572  [see  GKNE- 
uosiTV  ij.     1671  F.  PHILLIPS  Reg.  Necess.  208  A  ready  way 
to  honour  ana  gentleness,  or  the  bearing  of  arnit.-s. 
•j-  b.  In  animals :  Excellence  of  breed.   Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Ba-rth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  c.  (1495)  846  The 
gentylnesse  of  the  bulle  Is  knowe  . .  by  sterns  face  and  full 
ceres  :  and  in  homes  and  in  face  dysposyd  to  fyghtyng. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  gentle  in  temper 
and  conduct;  fgood  breeding,  courtesy,  affability 

;  kindliness,  mildness. 

1374  CHAUCER  Compl.  Mars  175  My  lady  is  the  verrey 
sours  and  welle  Of  beaute,  luste,  fredam,  and  gentilnesse. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3746  Granule  hyni  a  kis,  of  gentilnysse  1 
111450  Lc  Morte  Artk.  1083  His  gentilnesse  was  alle  a-way, 
Allechurlysshe  manershehad  in  wone.  1509  FISHER /*>;«??»/ 
Serin.  C'tfss  Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  296  For  the  straungers 
..  what  labour  she  of  her  veray  gentylenes  wolde  take  with 
them  to  here  them  maner  and  company.  1548  HALL  Chron., 
I/en.  V,  34  b,  The  kyng  . .  required  the  prelates  that  if  he 
were  a  straied  shepe,  rather  by  gentlenes  then  by  rigoure 
to  reduce  hym  to  his  olde  fiocke.  1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's 
Civ,  Conv.  in.  (1386)  171  Nothing  maketh  the  servant  more 
insolent  and  glorious,  then  ye  over  great  gentlenesse  of  the 
maister.  1670-1  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  364  And 
had  not  the  gentlenesse  of  the  House  prevailed,  one  or  two 
of  their  own  members  were  in  great  danger.  1743  APPLETON 
Serin.  152  By  Gentleness  we  may  understand . ,  a  sweet,  soft, 
pleasant,  obliging  Temper.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvii, 
IV.  36  His  eloquence,  his  probity,  and  the  singular  gentleness 
of  his  temper  and  manners,  had  made  him  the  favourite  of 
the  Londoners.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  287  He  is 
full  of  gentleness,  and  flows  on  silently  like  a  river  of  oil. 

4.  The  state  of  being  gentle  (in  other  senses  of 
the  adj."  ;  freedom  from  harshness  or  violence,  etc. 

1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Hush.  i.  v.  (1668)  40  Having  scop't 
him  a  little,  walk  him  with  all  gentleness  home.  1620  BACON 
Sylva  §  610  And  that  (no  doubt )  is  caused,  by  the  Supplenesse 
and  Gentlenesse  of  the  luyce  of  that  Plant.  i66z  J.  CHILDREV 
Brit.  Bacon.  5  Its  Maritime  scituation  is  the  cause  of  the 
gentleness  of  the  Winter.  1693  SALMON  Bates'  Disp.  (1715) 
460/1  It  operates  with  a  world  of  gentleness,  and  therefore 
may  be  given  to  the  most  delicate.. Constitution.  1763  A. 
DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  214  The  gentleness  of  its  [a 
plough's]  sloping  towards  the  head, 
fb.  //.  Elegancies.  Obs.—  1 

1609  B.  JONSON  Sil.  Il7otrt.  iv.  i,  I  loue  measure  i'  the  feet, 
and  number  i'  the  voice  :  they  are  gentlenesses,  that  oft- 
times  draw  no  lesse  then  the  face. 

Ge'iitle-peo  pie.   =  GENTLEFOLK. 

i86a  MKS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  i.  xxiv.  128  The  trials 
..of  the  poor.. are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  bitter 
lot  of  reduced  gentlepeople.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water  Bab. 
vii.  (1878)  288  So  that  gentlepeople  s  hunting  is  all  spoilt. 

t  Ge'ntlery.  Obs.  rare.  Also  3  genteleri,  5 
gentlore,  7  gentilrie.  [f,  GENTLE  a.  +  -BY.]  a.  = 
GENTLEHOOD,  GENTLESHIP.  b.  =  GENTKY. 

a  1175  Prov.  sElfred  708  in  O.  E.  Misc.  138  J>uru  pis  lore 
and  genteleri,  he  amendit  huge  companie.  61420  Liber 
Cocorum  (1862)  35  Heroun  rostyd.  .J?at  a  kny^t  is  called  for 
gentlore.  idxx)  HOLLAND  Annn.  Marcell.  xiv.  vi.  13  The 
Nobilitie  and  Gentilrie. 

attrib,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xni.  18  We  ar  so  hamyd . . 
We  ar  mayde  hand  tamyd,  with  thyse  gentlery  men. 

Gentleship  (d^e-nt'ljip).  rare.  [-SHIP.]  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  a  gentleman. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholent.  i.  (Arb.)  60  Som,  in  France, 
which  will  nedes  be  lentlemen.  .and  haue  more  ientleshipe 
in  their  hat,  than  in  their  hed.  iSai  New  Monthly  Mag. 
II.  303  That  part  of  the  present  generation  which  is  growing 
up  in  real  gentleship  around  me. 

Gentlewoman  (d^e'nt'lwuman).  [f.  GENTLE 
rr.  +  WOMAN,  after  OF.  gentilfemme^  gentifemme.] 

1.  A  woman  of  good  birth  or  breeding. 

c  1130  Hatt  Meid,  9  Biset  uuele  as  gentille  wimmen  mest 
alle  nu  oworlde.  13..  Coer  de  L.  1574  As  I  am  gentyl- 
woman,  Kyng  Rychard  wol  do  yow  but  good.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  B.  xi.  240  Ihesus  Crist  on  a  lewes  doghler  lighte 
Gentil  womman  though  she  were  Was  a  pure  pore  mayde. 
«  1450  Knt.de  la  '/V//r(i868)  20  For  a  gentille  woman  shuld 
haue  no  wrathe  in  hem,  for  thei  aught  to  haue  gentille 
herte,  and  fane  and  softe  in  ansuere.  1544  PHAER  Pestilence 
(15J3)  N  j  b,  [A]  goodly  pomaunder  for  gentlewemen  and 
ladies.  1580  LYLV  Euphues  (Arb.J  352  Here  Gentlewomen 
you  may  see,  how  iustly  men  seeke  to  entrap  you.  Ibid. 
370  Ladyes  and  Gentlewomen.  1625  HART  Anat.  Ur.  i.  i. 
8  As  for  you,  Ladyes  and  Gentlewomen,  .let  me  intreate 
you,  not  to  be  too  officiously  busie.  a.  1748  WATTS  Iinfrov. 
Mind  (1801)  325  The  good  old  gentlewoman  trained  them 
up  precisely  in  the  forms  in  which  she  herself  was  educated. 
1801  VINCE  Elem.  Astron.  xxi.  (ed.  2)  191  Some  Gentle- 
women in  the  country  saw  more  than  16  stars.  1890  BESANT 
/  Demoniac  iv.  45  You  are  not  fit  to  associate  with  gentlemen 
or  to  marry  a  gentlewoman  ! 

fig.  1649  DAVENANT  Love  4-  Hon.  v.  34/1  What  thinke 
you  of  the  stars  now  Caladine?  Doe  these  small  twinkling 
Gentlewomen  Looke  to  their  business  well  ? 

b.  Old  gentlewoman  :  in  humorous  or  derisive 
sense  ;  cf.  old  lady. 

1699  BI.NI  L.KY  rkal.  517  There  is  not  one  Word  in  all  the 
Epistles  relating  to  the  Old  Gentlewoman,  a  1715  in 
Amherst  Teme  Fit.  xv.  (1726)  73  'Our  holy  mother  [the 
church}  was  not  permitted  to  take  counsel  for  herself1. 
Poor  old  gentlewoman  !  What  a  sad  thing  that  was  ! 

2.  A  female  attendant  (orig.  a  gentlewoman  by 
birth  i  upon  a  lady  of  rank.     No\\  only  Hist. 
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*43»-5<>  tr-  Higden  iRolls)  V.  373  Rosamunda  entrade  in 
[  to  a  bcdde  of  a  gentilwoman  [  L.  domicilla]  longynge  to  her. 
1535  COYERDALE  Ntihum  ii.  7  The  quene  hir  self  shal  be  led 
a\vayc  captyue,  and  her  gentilwomen  shall  mourne.  ci66i 
in  I9M  Kef>.  tfist.  MSS.  Contm.  App.  v.  6  In  this  attendance 
he  and  Lady  Rutland's  waiting  gentlewoman  married.  1673 
Rules  Civility  (ed.  2)  31  In  visiting  a  Lady  ..it  is  not 
enough  lo  salute  her,  but  her  Gentlewoman  also,  if  she  be 
tln-n  present.  1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lover  n.  Wks.  1782  III. 
49  Fortho'  I  am..butacommoner,nogentlewoman'sgentle- 
woman,  has  a  prettier  set  of  acquaintance.  1854  MKS. 
Oui'HANTJ/dr^v/.  llcpburn\\.  9  Himself  and  Mistress  Isobel, 
her  gentlewoman,  were  to  accompany  the  lady. 

fft  Comb.-. 
•widow, 

1340  Ayenb.  190  A  gentil  wymman  wodewe  zente  to  pe  uore 
yzede  Ion  uif  hondred  pond  of  gold.  1608  ARMIN  .Vt's/  Nhin. 
(1842)36  The  gentlewoman-boy  tooke  him  by  the  heeles,  and 
pulled  him  out.  1641  BROMB  Joviall  Creiv  iv.  ii.  Wks.  1873 
III.  431  We  must  finde  a  young  Gentlewoman-Heire 
among  you. 

Hence  Ote'ntlewomanhood,  the  character  or  dis- 
position  natural  to  a  gentlewoman. 

1848  THACKERAY  J  'an.  Fair  xlviii,  What  a  high  and  noble 
appreciation  of  Gen  tie  womanhood.  1887  MRS.  C.  READS 
Maid  o'  the  Mill  II.  xxxui.  185  Her  chastity,  her  Christian 
gentlewomanhood. 

Gentlewomanlike  (dse-nt'lwumanlaMc),  a. 
[f.  prec.  +  LIKE.]  a.  Of  persons :  Having  the 
manners,  appearance,  or  air  of  a  gentlewoman,  b. 
Of  conduct,  etc. :  Appropriate  to  a  gentlewoman. 

1591  HORSEY  Trav.  (Hakluyt  Spc.)  213  A  gentilweoman- 
Hke  maiden  . .  delivered  me  a  curious  white  wraught  hand- 
kercher.  163*  BROME  North.  Lasse  I.  iv.  Wks.  1873  III.  9 
And  what  a  Minister  she  hath  procur'd  !  A  Devil  inamost 
Gentlewoman-like  apparition.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
(1768)  VI.  i.  4,  I  will  provide  for  Dorcas  Martindale  in  a 
gentlewoman  like  manner.  1832  GREVILLE  Mem.  Geo.  IV 
(1874)  11.335  ^e  afterwards  married  the  daughter  of  an  inn- 
keeper, who  proved  as  gentlewomanlike  as  the  other  had 
been  the  reverse.  1862  Miss  \QXGE  C'tess  Kate  x.(  1880)  117 
You  will  write  a  proper  and  gentlewomanlike  note. 

Gentlewomanly  (dge-nt'lwumanli),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -LY1.]  =  GENTLEWOMANLIKE. 

1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  217, 1  imbibed 
. .  a  love  of  strong  green  tea,  for  which  gentlewomanly 
excitation  Mossy  had  a  remarkable  predilection.  1831  JANE 
PORTER  Sir  E.  Seaward's  Narr.  I.  289,  I  saw  her  restored 
to  her  former  gentlewomanly  condition.  1891  B.  HARTE  in 
Black  <V  White  o  May  454/1  Low-voiced,  gentlewomanly, 
with  the  pallor  of  ill-health. 

Hence  Oe*ntle womanliness. 

1867  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Feb.  3  The  education  of  the  &hop 
tends  to  superinduce  the  exterior  signs  of  gen  tie  manliness 
and  gentlewomanliness.  1873  B.  HARTE  Episode  of^Fiddle- 
town  Wks.  1880  III.  59  She  had  ..  a  certain  languid  grace 
which  passed  easily  for  gentlewomanliness. 

Gently  (dge-ntli),  adv.  Forms:  4  gentil- 
(l)ich(e,  gentel(l)iche,  4-6  gentilly(e,  (5  jen- 
tilly),  5-6  gentylly,  gentel(l)y,  6  gentlelye, 
gentile,  -lye,  6-  gently,  [f.  GENTLE  a.  +  -LY  -.] 

1.  f  a.  As  befits  one  of  gentle  birth ;  generously, 
nobly,  courteously ;  elegantly  (obs.}.  b.  In  the  con- 
dition of  genlle  birth  (only  in.  gently  bom  :  see  4). 

13..  Guy  /K*J?TC.  (A.)4545  Wele  he  was  y-armedgentilliche. 
c  1330  R.  BRi'NNECArow.  (1810)  134  J>e  sonne  cam  alsosuibe, 
&  cried  his  fader  mercy,  pe  kyng  perof  was  blipe,  forgaf  him 
gentilly.  136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  13  Gentiliche  with  loye 
the  lustUe  soone  Busked  him  into  the  hour.  .1440  Sir 
Gtnuther\i  Knyghtesand  squyres..On  steedeshemgentely 
to  play.  1500  HAWKS  Conv.  Swearers  22  And  yf  ye  dyde 
ye  wolde  full  gentylly  Obeye  my  byddynge.  157*  BOSSE- 
WELL  Annorie  n.  85  Couetous  persons  or  niggardes,  such  as 
would  not  gently,  or  liberally  departe  from  any  of  their 
goodes  or  substance.  1635  R.  N.  Cantderis  Hist.  Eliz.  i. 
an.  9.  67  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  gently  envyed  one 
another.  1864  TENNYSON  Sea  Dreams  i  A  city  clerk,  but 
gently  born  and  bred. 

2.  In  a  quiet,  moderate,  or  subdued  fashion; 
slowly,  softly. 

1559  MORWYNG  Evonym.  201  Bake  the  bread  therof 
gentlelye  in  an  oven.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  i.  xix.  29  The 
whole  herbe  is  not  of  so  strong  a  sauour,  but  smelleth  more 
gentilly,  and  pleasantly.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Concstaggio 
288  They  sailed  gently  towards  the  Hand.  1657  R.  LIGON 
Barbadoes  (1673)  3  The  general  Landscape  of  the  Hills 
seemed  to  us  very  beautiful,  gently  rising  and  falling,  with- 
out Rocks  or  high  precipices.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  78 
Thus  have  I  by  gently  mixing  Vermilion  and  Kise  dry, 
produc'd  a  very  fine  Purple,  a  1683  SIR  T.  RAYMOND  AY/. 
(1696)  212  Manning  ..  was  burned  in  the  hand;  and  the 
Court  directed  the  Executioner  to  burn  him  gently.  1709 
ADUISON  Taller  No.  116  f  5  They  gently  touched  upon  the 
Weight  and  Unweildiness  of  the  Garment.  1776  Trial  of 
Nundocomar  76/2  His  writer  went  close  to  him,  and  read  it 
gently  to  him:  1  was  at  a  distance,  and  did  not  hear  it. 
1823  F.  CLISSOLD  si  scent  Aft.  Blanco  Asoft  breath  of  wind 
spread  its  folds,  and  floated  it  gently  in  the  air.  1833  Cycl. 
Pract.  Med.  I.  369/1  Tamarind-pulp,  although  an  agree- 
able laxative,  yet  operates  too  gently  . .  when  given  alone. 
1855  MACAULAY //»/.-£/'.?.  xiii.  111-353  A  highway,  .ascends 
gently  from  the  low  country  to  the  summit  of  the  defile. 
1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl.  II.  161  He  pushed  it  gently 
open. 

b.  Used  as  an  expression  of  remonstrance. 

1806-7  J.  BKRESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  vi.  (1826)  116 
Gently,  Mr.  Testy. 

3.  Mildly,  tenderly,  kindly. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.,  \r.Era$m.  Par.  yohx'\\'.  17  Here  Jesus. . 

Sintelly  reprouyng  the  womans  lyfe,  saith  vnto  her.     1681 
RYDEN  Absol.  #  Achit.  To  Rdr.,  That  I  can  write  severely 
with  more  ease  than  I  can  gently.    1711  L-AovM.  W.  MON- 
TAGU Let.  to  Hartley  Montagu  9  Apr.,  I  can  bear  being 
told  (hat  I  am  in  the  wrong,  but  tell  it  me  gently.    1766 
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Gou>hM.  Vic.  W.  xxvi,  I  gently  rebuked  their  Borrow.     1836 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Pur.  Serin.  (1837)  III.  viii.  ic?  Feeling 

S:ntly,  even  when  we  have  reason  to  act  severely.  t866 
.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neigkb.  ii.  (1878)  22  The  little 
fellow  looked  at  me.,  and  then  put  his  arms  gently  round 
my  neck. 

4.  Comb.t  as  gently-aperient,  -born,  -breathing 
-falling,  -moulded,  -rising,  -soothing,  -swelling, 
-wafted,  -waving,  -whistling  adjs. 

1835  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.  IV.  586/1  *Gently  aperient  medi- 
cines. 1859  TI.NNVSON  Enid  1040  They  themselves  [horse-;] 
like  creatures  *gently  born  But  into  bad  hands  fall'ii.  1887 
Spectators  .July  901/2  Refinement  and  truth,  which  are  .-till 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  gently-born  Briton.  1839 
LONGF.  Terrest.  Paradise  7  A  *gently-breatbing  air  that  no 
mutation  Had  in  itself.  1776  MICKLE  tr.  Cawoens*  Ltisiad 
300  While  to  the  lute  the  'gently-falling  oar  Now  breaks  the 
surges  of  the  briny  tide.  1839  TALFOURD  Fate  of  Mac- 
donalds  in.  ii,  Through  cluster  d  piles  Of  *gently-moulded 
columns.  1718  KO\VE  tr.  Lncan  v.  1016  Speedy  the  Latian 
Chiefs  unfurl  their  Sails,  And  catch  the  *gently-rising  North- 
ern Gales.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.Nat.  (1852]  i  II.  36011  is  like 
the  tide  flowing  in  waves  upon  a  gently  rising  shore.  Ibid. 
139  Whatever  goes  beyond  that  "gently  soothing  content..  is 
needless.  1885  Truth  28  May  850/2  Violent  curves  where 
there  should  be  only  *gently  swelling  lines.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT 
Dan.  Der.  IV.  liv.  in  This  floating,  *gently-wafted  exist- 
ence.  1748  THOMSON  Cast,  hidol.  \.  xl,  The  *gently  waving 
wind.  1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  \\.  i,  While  Neptune  smooths  his 
Waters  for  their  Passage,  And  *gently  whistling  Winds  in- 
vite their  Sails. 

Hence  Ge-ntlying-  vbl.  sb>  (see  2  b  above). 

i8ga  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sj>,  Tour  (1893)  349  There 
were  such  climbings  on,  andelutchings.  .and  gentlyings;and 
who-hoo-ings,  and  questionings  if  '  such  a  horse  was  quiet  ?  ' 

t  Ge'ntmau.  Obs.  Also  jentman.  Shortened 
form  of  GENTLEMAN  :  cf.  GEMMAN.  Hence  Gent- 
manly  =  GENTLEMANLY  (in  quot.  adv.\ 

a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  in.  ii.  (Arb.)  41  It  is  gentmanly 
spoken.  .But  what  gentman  is  it,  I  pray  you  tell  me  plaine, 
That  woweth  so  finely?  Ibid.  m.  lii.  44  Bawawe  what  ye 
say  iku  I)  of  such  a  ientman. 

Gen  too  (dgent/?^,  sbl  and  fl.  06s.  exc.  Hist. 
Forms:  7  Gentou,  -tu^e,  Jentew,  8  Gentow, 
Jentoo,  7-  Gentoo.  [Anglo-Indian  ad.  Pg. 
gentio  GENTILE.]  A.  sb. 

1.  A  pagan  inhabitant  of  Hindostnn,  opposed  to 
Mohammedan;    a  Hindoo;    in  South  India,  one 
speaking  Telugu. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2>  no  Three  hundred 
slaves  whom  the  Persians  bought  in  India  ;  Parsees,  Jentews 
..and  others.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  1.  507  Moors,  .calling 
the  Idolaters,  Gentous.  17*7  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E. 
Ind.  I.  xx.  239  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Island..  were  all 
Gentows,  or  Gentiles.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocotttar  47/1  Are 
not  the  customs  of  burying  Mussulmen  and  Gentoos  very 
different?  1834  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  II.  300  What  a  supreme 
felicity  to  the  author  .  .  to  meet  a  smutty  Gentoo  ready  to 
burst  with  laughing  at  the  tale  of  Bo-  Bo  ! 

2.  The  language  of  the  Gentoos. 

1698  FRYERACC.  E.  Ind.  $•  P.  33  Their  Language  they  call 
generally  Gentu.  1767  J.  RENNKLL  MS.  Let.  (Y.),  The 
original  Language  of  this  Couutrey  .  .  is  the  Bengala  or 
Gentoo. 

B.  attrib.j  passing  into  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Gentoos. 

1686  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2142/1  From  thence  we  set  forward 
with  this  numerous  Company  of  People  through  theGentue 
Town.  '763  SCKAFTON  Indostan  (1770)  1  1  In  justice  to  the 
Gentoo  religion  and  customs,  I  must  say  [etc.].  1779  FORREST 
Voy.  N.  Guinea  282  The  women  tie  their  hair  behind,  and 
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lait  it  like  the  Jentoo  dancing  girls  at  Madrass.     1807 
ALL  Trav.  Scotl.  II.  591  The  Gentoo  physicians  give 
a  patient  an  emetic.     1841  EMERSON  Ess,  Ser.  i.  iv.  163  The 
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poor  mind  does  not  seem  to  itself  to  be  any  thing,  unless  it 
have  an  outside  badge,  —  some  Gentoo  diet,  or  Quaker  coat 
.  .to  testify  that  it  is  somewhat. 

Gentoo  (dgent??),  sbt  [perh.  a  use  of  prec,] 
A  kind  of  penguin  (Pygoscelis  papua  or  txniata) 
frequenting  the  Falkland  Islands.  Also  Gentoo 
Penguin. 

1860  ABBOT  in  Ibis  Oct.  337  This  bird  [Eudyptcs  papita] 
is  called  in  the  Falklands  the  Gentoo  Penguin  :  whence  the 
name  I  leave  others  to  conjecture.  .  .  They  [Rock-hoppers] 
are  also,  like  the  Gentoos,  continually  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  the  salt  water. 

Gentre,  Gentre(i)s,  obs.  ff.  GENTKY,  GENTHICE. 

Gentries*  sb*  and  a.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  (Sf.) 
Forms  :  3-6  geut(e)ris(e,  4-6  gentryce,  -s(e,  (4 
gentiresse,  5  gentriose,  gentrysvs,  6  gentre(i)s, 
geutriss,  7  gentryes),  4-  gentrice.  [ad.  OF. 
genterise,  var.  of  gent  f  Use  t  f.  gentil  GENTLE.] 
A.  sb. 

1.  Gentle  birth,  noble  descent  or  rank. 

1397  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1313  He  adde  reube  of  him  &  uor 
is  gentrise  Hadde  is  pes  wifc>  Jiemperour.  c  1300  Sty  it  Julian 
52  And  bench  on  hire  heie  kunne  ;  and  hire  owe  gentrise. 
c  1450  St.  Ctithbert  (Surtees)  4806  He  spared  na  man  of 
gen  try  se.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  154  He  supposed  I 
would  set  up  to  be  gentry.  .'  My  gentrice  has  nothing  to  do 
with  where  I  lie1,  said  I. 
b.  concr.  Nobility,  nobles  ;  also,  splendid  attire. 

13..  E.E.Allit.P.  B.  1159  Jtegentryse  of  luise  &  Iheru- 
salem  J>e  ryche  Watz  disstryed  with  distres.  c  1650  Sir 
Lambezvell  461  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  1.  159  Every  man  had 
greet  desire  ffor  to  behold  their  gentryes. 

2.  Gentle  or  honourable  feeling  ;  kindness,  gene- 
rosity, clemency,  courtesy. 

a  1*15  Alter.  R.  168  We  \vnlle3  folewen  J>e  i5e  muchele 
genterise  of  Jnne  largesse,  e  1300  Cursor  M.  28940  (Cott. 
Galba*  J>is  '  gentrise  '  will  v,  leile  Till  doghty  at  do  cure 
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and  nobilitie  Ar  passit  out  of  he  degre.  (-1565  LINDKSAY 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  44  Humbly.. to  render  him- 
self—in his  [the  king's)  hands,  will  and  gentrice.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scotl.  x.  327  Steirit  vp  thair 
hartes  meikle  to  that  gentrise. 

3.  Gentility,  good  breeding. 

1824  SCOTT  Kedgauntlet  Let.  xi,  That  may  come  of  idle- 
ness as  weel  as  gentrice. 

B.  adj.  a.  Of  gentle  birth,   b.  Genteel,  elegant. 

1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wcmen  69  My  self  suld  be  full 
semlie  with  silkis  arrayit ;  Gymp,  jolie,  and  gent,  richt 
joyous,  and  gentryce.  £1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  iv. 
81  Moir  gentrice  is  to  jott  Vndir  ane  silkin  goun  Nor  ane 
quhyt  pittecott  And  reddyar  ay  boun.  1894  CROCKETT 
Raiders  165 '  We're  honest,  honest— and  gentrice  to  the  back 
o'  that '. 

Gentry  (dge'ntri).  Forms :  4-5  gent(e)ry 'e, 
4-6  gentre,  4-7  gent(e)rie,  (5  gentri),  4-  gentry, 
[app.  an  altered  form  of  GENTRICE,  the  final  sound 
of  which  may  have  been  taken  as  a  plural  ending. 
But  cf.  GENTLEEV.] 

1.  Rank  by  birth  (usually,  high  birth ;  rarely  in 
neutral  sense).  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1-1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  T.  296  He  wole  han  pris  of  his 
gentrye  ffor  he  was  born  of  a  gentil  house,  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  190/2  Gentry,  of  awncetrye  . .  ingenuitas.  1603  B. 
JONSON  Sejanus  v.  x.  (1605)  M  i  b,  We  haue  raised  Seianus 
from  obscure,  and  almost  vnknowne  Gentry.  1647  A.  Ross 
Mystag.  Poet.  xiv.  (1675)  362  'Tis  madness  to  presume  top 
much  upon  our  birth  and  Gentry.  1815  SCOTT  GuyM.  xxxvjii, 
MacCasquil .  .feeling  the  propriety  of  asserting  his  superior 
gentry  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pleydelland  Colonel  Mannering. 
b.  The  quality  or  rank  of  gentleman,  arch. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  243  Crystys  servage  ys 
grettest  genterye.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peratnt.  Kent  (1826)  8 
Yeomen,  .that  will  not.. change  their  condition,  nor  desire 
to  be  apparailed  with  the  titles  of  gentrie.  1592  GREENE 
Groat's  W.  Wit  (1617)  3  What  is  Gentry  if  wealth  bee 
wanting,  but  base  seruile  beggery.  a  1613  OVERBURY 
A  Wife,  etc.  (1638)  170  His  gentry  sits  as  ill  upon  him,  as  if 
he  had  bought  it  with  his  penny.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath. 
(1839)  81  This  kind  of  honour,  commonly  called  gentry,  hath 
been  derived  from  the  ancient  Germans.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M. 
Pert/ixvi,  The  Provost  told  me.  .that  our  acquaintance,  the 
Devil's  Dick,  was  to  wave  his  gentry. 

f  c.  What  is  characteristic  of  a  gentleman ; 
polish  of  manners,  good  breeding ;  also  courtesy, 
generosity ;  an  instance  of  good-breeding,  a  gentle- 
manlike action.  Obs. 

1:1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  205  Sumtyme_  curtesie  &  gen- 
terie  was  vertuouse  lif  &  honest,  -but  now  it  is  turned  in-to 
vanyte  &  nysete.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  380  Of 
his  [the  lion's]  genterye,  Him  deyneth  nat  to  wreke  him  on 
a  flye.  c  1386  —  Pars.  T.  F  527  Hem  bat . .  holden  it  a  gen- 
trie or  manly  dede.  14..  Sir  Bcues  (MS.  M.)  211  For  thy 
genterye,  Thus  cowardly  let  me  nat  dye.  c  1435  Torr. 
Portugal  283  Wolddes  thow  for  thy  gentrie,  Do  the  lyonnys 
downe  lye.  1513  DOUGLAS  j^Eneis  xi.  iii.  7  That  he  wald . . 
thame  restor  agane,  of  hys  gentre.  1595  GOSSON  Quips 
Upst.  Gentlew.  240  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  /'.  IV.  260  They  are  but 
puppets  richly  dight :  True  gentrie  they  have  put  to  flight. 
f  d.  A  practice,  style  of  dress,  etc.,  characteristic 
of  gentle-folks ;  '  the  fashion '.  Obs. 

c  1325  Poem  temp.  Edw.  II  (Percy)  liii,  That  is  now  the 
gentry  In  chawmbre  &  eke  in  halle.  £1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xxxiv.  154  pat  think  bairn  es  a  grete  noblay  and  a 
grete  gentry.  And  be  gentry  of  wymmen  bare  es  to  hafe 
smale  fete. 

2.  People  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding ;  the  class 
to  which  they  belong ;  in  modern  English  xise  spec. 
the  class  immediately  below  the  nobility. 

1:1585  Faire  Em  i.  100  Our  foes,  That  seek  to  root  all 
Britain's  Gentry  [up].  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  i.  18,  I  am 
brought  hither  Among  th'Italian  Gentry.  01635  NAUNTON 
Fragin.  Reg.  (Arb.)  44  He.  .despised  his  Jury — tho'  of  the 
Order  of  Knighthood,  and  of  the  speciall  Gentry — claiming 
the  privilege  of  trial  by  the  peers  and  baronage  of  the  realm. 
1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  ft  Min.  10  The  fore-feet  [of  the 
Bear]  . .  are  a  dish  for  the  Gentry.  1673  Lady's  Call.  i.  v. 
§  30  This  seems  to  be  the  persuasion  of  many  of  our  female 
gentry.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  18  p  2  The  common  People 
are  loud  for  Want  of  Bread,  the  Gentry  have  lost  all  Spirit 
and  Zeal  for  their  Country.  1796  MORSE  Anier.  Geog.  II.  119 
Montague-house,  in  Bloomsbury,  with  a  number  of  others  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  1807  WORDSW.  White  Doe  III.  36 
Grave  Gentry  of  estate  and  name.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Loom  ff  Lugger  i.  v.  po  Perceiving  how  the  gentry  of  Eng- 
land are  apparelled  in  smuggled  goods.  1856  EMERSON 
Eng.  Traits,  Reli%.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  98  It  is  the  church  of 
the  gentry",  but  it  is  not  the  church  of  the  poor. 

b.  quasi-ar^'.  (Cf.  GENTRICE  B.) 

1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  154  Saying  he  supposed  1  would 
set  up  to  be  gentry. 
fc.  Gentlemen.  Obs. 

1645  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  191  Pleasant  walks  . .  where 
the  gentry  and  ladies  used  to  take  the  air. 

3.  In  playful  or  contemptuous  use :  People,  folks. 

1717  PRIOR  Lucius  Epil.  22  The  many-colour'd  gentry  there 
above,  By  turns  are  rul'd  by  tumult,  and  by  love.  1759  DIL- 
WORTH  Pope  21  Not  so  eager  and  greedy  as  most  of  the  Par- 
nassian gentry.  1794  NELSON  9  July  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845) 
I.  431  My  Agamemnon's  Carpenter  at  Bastia  made  us  much 
better  platforms  than  these  gentry.  1807-8  W.  IRVING 
Salmag.  1 1824)  35  We  have  determined  to  let  these  crusty 
gentry  know  what  kind  of  satisfaction  they  are  to  expect 
from  us.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  145  A  tolerable 
muster  of  amateurs  and  boxing  gentry.  1864  BURTON  Scot 
Abr.  I.  v.  261  For  these  gentry  [the  students]  imbibed  a 
great  amount  both  of  restlessness  and  capriciousness. 

trans/.    1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der,  iv.  xxix,  The  broken 
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discourse  of  poultry  and  other  lazy  gentry  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine. 

b.  ?  Anglo-Irish.  The  fairies.     Also  at/rib. 

1880  Antrim  ft  Down  Gloss  Gentry,  the  fairies.  Gentry 
bushes,  'fairy  thorns',  etc.  They  are  sacred  to  the  good 
people',  and  are  therefore  let  alone.  1894  W.  B.  YEATS 
Celtic  Twilight  94  The  night-capped  heads  of  faery-doctors 
may  be  thrust  from  their  doors  to  see  what  mischief  the 
'gentry '  are  doing. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. ,  as  gentry-man  (dial.),  -state ; 
gentry-fashioned  adj. ;  gentry  cove,  mort  thieves 
slang  (see  quot.  1567). 

1563  Mirr.for  Mag.,  Buckingham  Ixxv.  3  lo  gentrye 
state  auauncing  him  from  nought.  1567  HAR.MAN  Caveat 
(1869)  84  A  gentry  cofe,  a  noble  or  gentleman,  a  gentry 
mortc,  a  noble  or  gentle  woman.  1610  ROWLANDS  Martin 
Mark-all  F.  ij  b,  Gentry  mort,  a  Gentlewoman.  1041 
BROME  Imiiall  Crew  n.  Wks.  1873  HI.  388  And  Scraps 
of  the  Dainties  of  Gentry  Cofe's  Feast.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  I 
Vnlg.  Tongue,  Gentry  mort.  1837  DISRAELI  Venetia  I.  xiv, 
The  gentry  cove  will  be  romboyled  by  his  dam.  1873 
BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  132  The  ..  gentry-fashioned, 
old-style  haunts  of  sleep.  1881  BLACKMORE  Chrtstowell  11, 
Why,  Parson  Tom  Short  was  the  only  gentry-man. 

Gentu(e,  obs.  form  of  GENTOO  sb.^  and  a. 

Genty  (dge-nti),  a.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  [var.  of  GEN- 
TEE.]  Neat;  pretty;  graceful;  genteel. 

1721  RAMSAY  Genty  Tibty  2  Her  genty  Shape  our  Fancy 
warms.  1724  —  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733!  I.  57  White  is  her 
neck,  saft  is  her  hand,  Her  waste  and  feet's  fu  genty.  1794 
BURNS  My  Lady's  Gown  iv,  Sae  sweetly  move  her  genty 
limbs,  Like  music  notes  o'  lover's  hymns.  1819  Blackw.  \ 
Mag.  V.  735  His  waistcoat,  coat  and  breeches,  were  all  cut 
off  the  same  web,  of  a  beautiful  snuff-colour,  or  a  modest 
genty  drab.  1863  J.  L.  W.  By-gone  Days  175,  I  wonder 
where  she  got  sic  genty  ways  as  she  had. 

Hence  t  Oe'ntine«»,  Obs. 

1673  Rules  CMlity  (ed.  2)  2  The  Gentiness  and  plausi- 
bility, of  which  you  desire  information,  is . .  but  the  modesty 
and  decorum  to  be  observed  by  every  one. 

Gentyl(e,  obs.  form  of  GENTILE. 

Gentyl(l(e,  obs.  form  of  GENTLE. 

II  Genu  (dgrni«).  Anat.  [L.  genu  knee.]  The 
name  given  to  a  knee-like  bend  or  curved  part  in 
various  organs  of  the  body. 

1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Genu,  Anat.,  the  knee.  1882 
Syd\Soc.  Lex.,  Corpus  geniculatum  externum,  a  mass 
of  grey  matter  . .  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  genu  of  the 
tractus  opticus.  1885  Ibid.  s.  v.,  Geniculate gatighon,  a  small, 
reddish,  triangular  ganglion  at  the  genu  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Genual  (dje'iiiwal),  a.  [f.  L.  genii  knee  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  '  genu '  or  knee. 

1861  J.  BLACKBALL  Spiders  I.  Introd.  3  The  first  part  of 
the  shank,  or  the  genual  joint,  is  usually  short.  1874  Mocc- 
HIDGE  Suppl.  Ants  fy  Spiders  256  The  genual  joints  of  the 
third  pair  have  some  strongish  spines  on  the  outer  side, 

Genuant  (d.3;e-ni»ant\  a.  Her.  [f.  L.  genu 
knee  +  -ANT.]  Kneeling,  in  a  kneeling  posture. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  11/1  In  some  Coats  you  shall 
find  Arch- Angels  and  Angels  genuant  or  Kneeling.  1828-40 
BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Genuant,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  as 
an  angel  genuant,  or  kneeling. 

Genuclast  (d.^e-niKklsest).  Surg.  [f.  L.  genu 
knee  +  Gr.  -KAoo-njs  breaker.]  (See  quot.) 

1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Genuclast,  an  instrument  for  break- 
i  ing  down  adhesions, whether  osseous  or  fibrous,  in  the  knee- 
\  joint.  1890  in  GOULD  ffrw  Med.  Diet. 

Genuese,  obs.  form  of  GENOESE. 

Genuflect  (d3e-ni«<flekt),  v.  [f.  med.L.  genu- 
flect-fre,  i.  L.  genii  knee  +  fleftere  to  bend.]  intr. 
To  bend  the  knee,  esp.  in  worship,  t  Also  trans. 

1630  I.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Laugh  f,  be  fat  Wks.  n.  80/1 
With  hands  erected,  with  knees  genuflected.  1850  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Diffic.  Anglic.  235  A  feeble  old  woman,  who  .. 
genuflects  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  1884  Catholic 
Diet.  s.  v.  Genuflexion,  The  priest  repeatedly  genuflects 
at  Mass  in  adoration  of  the  Eucharist,  also  at  the  mention 
of  the  Incarnation  in  the  Creed,  £c. 

fig.  1881  A.  AUSTIN  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLIII.  406  The  poet 
before  whom  Mr.  Swinburne,  .bows  and  bobs  and  genuflects 
an  almost  countless  number  of  times  in  the  course  of  the 
paper  on  which  I  am  commenting — to  wit,  M.  Victor  Hugo. 

Hence  Oe'nuflecting  ///.  a. 

1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poems,  Organ-blower  14  His  large 
obeisance  puts  to  shame  The  proudest  genuflecting  dame. 

Genuflector  (d5eni?<fle-ktaj).  [f.  GENUFLECT 
+  -OB.]  One  who  '  genuflects '. 

1869  Daily  KCWS  22  Nov.,  The  'bowing  to  the  altar'  is 
not  yet  satisfactory  at  this  church  . .  At  present  it  looks  as 
though  the  genuflectors  were  ashamed  of  themselves. 

Genuflectory  (djeniwfle'ktari},  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -OEY.]  Pertaining  to  genuflexion  or  kneeling. 

1861  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  iii.  (1862)  168  Misfortunes 
would  occur  in  these  interesting  genuflectory  ceremonies  of 
royal  worship.  1872  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON  Worn,  in  Spite  of 
Herself  I.  i.  xi.  179  A  course  of  genuflectory  practice. 

Genuflex(d5eni«ne-ks),w.  rare.  —  GENUFLECT. 

1879  Daily  News  22  Mar.  5/7  The  donna  seconda,  a  strap- 
ping young  woman,  who  genuflexed,  slowly  rotated,  and 
waved  her  arms  about  . .  as  she  sang. 

Hence  Genufle-xed  ///.  a. 

1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Genuflexed,  bent  at  the  knee,  bent 
like  a  knee,  bent  at  a  joint. 

Genuflexion,  genuflection  (d^eniwfle'k- 

Jen\  [ad.  med.L.  genuflexion-em,  n.  of  action  f. 
gennflectere  :  see  GENUFLECT.  Cf.  F.  genuflexion 
(Cotgr.).]  The  action  of  kneeling  or  bending  the 
knee,  esp.  in  worship. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  237  b,  With  genuflec- 
cyons  or  knelynges  . .  to  aske  the  mercy  of  god.  1611  J. 


GENUINE. 

DAVIS  Panegyr.  Verses  in  Coryafs  Crudities,  With  cap  in 
hand  and  lowly  'genuflexion'.  1660  BURNEV  KepJ.  WOK 
(1661)  51  He  does  not  controvert  the  Genuflexion  at  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord.  1741  WARBURTON  Div.  l.egat.  II.  188 
The  very  way  the  learned  Author  so  much  insists  upon, 
namely  genuflexion.  1820  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  v,  After  many 
genuflections  and  muttered  prayers.  1861  MUSCRAVE  By- 
Roads  75  Our  fast  mare  ..  nearly  pitched  me  on  to  the 
splashboard  ..  by  a  genuflection,  which  broke  both  her 
knees.  1884  Catholic  Diet.  s.v.,  A  double  genuflexion— 
i.  e.  one  on  both  knees— is  made  on  entering  or  leaving  a 
church,  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed. 

b.  Surg.  A  forcible  bending  of  the  knee  as  a 
curative  measure  in  popliteal  aneurysm. 

1870  HOLMES  Syst.  Surg.  (ed.  2)  III.  602  Before  other 
severer  measures  are  tried,  genuflexion  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  attempted.  1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.v.,  Forcible  Genu- 
flexion, the  forcible  bending  of  the  knee-joint. 

Genuflexuous  (dge^nij/ne'ksij^ss),  a.  [f.  L. 
genii  knee  +  FLEXUOUS.]  (See  quots.) 

1889  Century  Bict.,  Genuflexuous,  in  tot.,  geniculately 
bent ;  zigzag.  1894  GOULD  Diet.  Med.,  Genuflexuous,  in 
biology,  zig-zag,  with  knee-like  bendings. 

Genuform  (dje'nij/f/JJm),  a.  [f.  L.  genii  knee 
+  -FOBM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  knee,  knee-shaped. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  555/2  The  ..  ganghonic 
nature  of  the  genuform  intumescence. 

t  Genuinal,  a.  Obs.  rare  - '.  [f.  L.  geniiinus 
GENUINE  +  -AL.]  =  GENUINE. 

1599  THYNNE  Animadv.  (1875)  61  The  genuynall  sence 
hereof  is,  '  When '  [etc.]. 

Genuine  (d3e'ni«|in),  a.1  [ad.  L.  genuJn-us,  f. 
pre-L.  *genwo-  (c(.  ingenuns  native,  free-bom,  etc.: 
see  INGENUOUS),  f.  Aryan  root  *gen-  to  beget, 
produce,  be  born :  see  KIN.] 

1 1.  Natural,  not  foreign  or  acquired,  proper  or 
peculiar  to  a  person  or  thing,  native.  Obs. 

1596  DRAYTON  Leg.  iv.  212  Strongly  attracted  by  a  Genuine 
light.  1612  —  Poly-olo.  ix.  14  A  constant  Mayden  still  she 
onely  did  remaine.The  last  her  genuine  lawes  which  stoutly 
did  retaine.  1630  PRYNNE.  A nli-Armin.  138  The  self-same 
things  in  the  same  degrees  admit  no  inequality  in  their 
genuine  and  natiue  operations.  1644  BULWER  Chiron.  118 
This  genuine  blemish  and  epidemical!  disease.  1664  H. 
MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  87  This  wicked  Antichristianism,  whose 
Image  we  are  now  setting  out  in  its  genuine  colours. 
1703  tr.  Casa's  Galatea  98  Since  it  is  necessary  to  use 
Genuine  and  proper  Words  in  Discourse.  1712  W.  ROGERS 
Voy.  i,  I  rather  chuse  to  keep  to  the  Language  of  the  Sea, 
which  is  more  genuine,  and  natural  for  a  mariner. 

f  b.  Genuine  to  :  germane  to,  closely  connected 
with',  arising  out  of.  Obs. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  III.  344  Let  us  debate  this. 
It  comes  orderly  before  you  ;  is  genuine  to  your  question. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  original  stock,  pure-bred. 

1728  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amended  ii.  203  Egypt  at  this  time 
was  therefore  under  the  Government  of  the  genuine  Egyp- 
tians. 1774  J-  BRYANT  Mythol.  n.  60,  I  am  . .  sprung  from 
the  genuine  and  respectable  race  of  Sons.  1834'!'.  MEDWIN 
Angler  in  Wales  I.  21  The  race  of  our  bull-dogs  is  getting 
fast  extinct,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  one  now  of  a  pure  and 
genuine  breed.  1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  171  The 


great  name,  whose  genuine  bearers  soon  passed  away. 

3.  Really  proceeding  from  its  reputed  source  or 
author  ;  not  spurious  ;   =  AUTHENTIC  6. 

The  distinction  which  the  i8th  c.  apologists  attempted  to 
establish  between  genuine  and  authentic  (see  quot.  1796) 
does  not  agree  well  with  the  etymology  of  the  latter  word, 
and  is  not  now  recognised. 

1661  BRAMHALL  Just  Vind.  v.  90  If  any  of  those  Canons 
which  bear  their  names  be  genuine.  1719  J.  RICHARDSON 
Art  Criticism  145  When  we  have  fix'd  a  few  of  the  Works 
of  the  Masters  as  Genuine.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Tray. 
(1760)  III.  365  The  impossibility  that  all  the  tbmprxputia 
should  be  genuine  reliques.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Butler 
Wks.  II.  183  Two  volumes  more  ..  indubitably  genuine. 
1796  BP.  WATSON  Apol.  Bible  ii.  33  A  genuine  book,  is  that 
which  was  written  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears,  as 
the  author  of  it.  An  authentic  book,  is  that  which  relates 
matters  of  fact,  as  they  really  happened.  1833  CRUSE 
Eusetins  ill.  iii.  83  As  to  the  writings  of  Peter,  one  of  his 
epistles  called  the  first  is  acknowledged  as  genuine.  1847 
EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Plato  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  289  This  range 
of  Plato  instructs  us  what  to  think  of  the  vexed  question 
concerning  his  reputed  works— what  are  genuine,  what 
spurious.  i88a  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  II.  530  *fte,Tb*  frag- 
ment..  is  of  very  doubtful  genuineness,  and  even  if  genuine 
proves  nothing. 

4.  Having  the  character  or  origin  represented ; 
real,  true,  not  counterfeit,  unfeigned,  f  unadulter- 
ated. 

a  1639  CAREW  To  my  Friend  G.  ft.  18  We  use  No  . .  com- 
pounds that  are  Adulterate,  but,  at  Natures  cheap  expence, 
With  farre  more  genuine  sweets  refresh  the  sense.  1600  K. 
COKE  Justice  Vind.  Ep.  Ded.  i  The  true  and  genuine 


181  GIBBON  Decl.  *  F.  III.  37  Maximus  now  displayed  his 
genuine  character.    1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  25  Such 

1876    MOZLEY 

' '  ,  any  world 


genuine  expression  of  paternal  regard.  1876 
Univ.  Serm.  iv.  95  They  had  no  genuine  belief  in  : 
which  was  different  from  theirs. 

aosol.    1639  tr.  Du  Bosq's  Compl.  Woman  34  The  modesty 
of  the  simple  and  genuine  is  wholy  in  the  hart. 

b.  Properly  so  called ;  that  is  such  in  the  proper 
sense. 
a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE   Tracts  36  The  true  and  genuine 


GENUINE. 

Sycamore,  .which  is  a  stranger  in  our  parts.  1692  BICNTI.F.Y 
Kaylc  Lect.  \.  3  This  latter  part  to  a  genuine  Atheist  is  nicer 
Jargon.  1751  HAKKIS  /fcrnu:\  -1841)  138  The  genuine  pro- 
noun always  stands  by  itself.  1758  JOHNSON  fdler'No.g  P7 
There  is  no  mark  more  certain  of  a  genuine  idler  than  un- 
eaMness  without  molestation.  1850  SCORESBV  Che  ever"  s 
Whalan.  Ad"',  vi.  76  None  but  a  genuine  son  of  the  sea  . . 
could  make  these  characteristic  rhymes.  1852  H.  ROGKRS 
Eel.  Faith  (1853)  316  A  genuine  sceptic,  as  I  am.  1879^7. 
Georges  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  63  A  piece  of  genuine  false-mem- 
brane was  coughed  out. 

5.  Of  persons:  Free  from  affectation  or  hypocrisy. 

[1840,  1853:  Implied  in  GENUINENESS  3.]  1890  spectator 
28  June,  He  is  a  very  great  and  genuine  personage  in 
many  ways,  but  he  has  his  peculiarities  like  other  men. 

t  Ge'ntline,  «-2  Obs.-°  [ad.  L.  genuM-us,  f. 
*genn-s  =  gcna  cheek.]  Genuine  teeth  :  the  back 
teeth. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey^  Genuine  Teeth,  the  same  as 
Denies  Sapientix. 

Genuinely  'd^e-nirfinli),  advJ-  [f.  GENUINE  a^ 
+  -LY  -.]  In  a  genuine  manner. 

1640  BP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xy.  144  The  goodnesse  of  the 
Law  that  doth  kindly  and  genuinely  restraine  the  violence 


..of  our  defiled  nature.     ^1763  BYROM  Rent.  Pamphl.  49 
combically  mingling  Of  Rhimes  . .  For  Numbers 
genuinely  British,  Is  quite  too  finical,  and  skittish.      1820 


BYRON  Blues  ii.  159  For  'tis  then  that  our  feelings  most 
genuinely— feel.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V,  36  They  are 
genuinely  and  naturally  good.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Rc~ 
former  (1891)  363  He  . .  enjoyed  his  . .  whist  or  billiards,  as 
genuinely  as  if  he  had  not  a  debt  in  the  world. 

Genuineness  (dge'nirfinines).  Also  Sgenui- 
ness.  [f.  GENII.NK  a\  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  genuine  or  what 
it  is  represented  to  be,  reality,  trneness. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  Notes  414  The  fitnesse  and 
genuineness  of  the  Hypothesis  it  self.  1664  BOYLE  Exp. 
Colours  in.  xxxvi.  282  It  not  being  Essential  to  the  Genuine- 
ness of  a  Colour  to  be  Durable.  1715  tr.  Pancirollus 
Rerutn  Mem.  I.  i.  xii.  31  The  greatest  Indication  of  the 
Genuiness  of  it  [Juice],  is  the  curdling  of  it.  17*9  BUTLER 
Serin.  Wks.  1874  II.  128  Truth,  and.  .integrity,  carry  along 
with  them  a  peculiar  consciousness  of  their  own  genuine- 
ness. 1817  BENTHAM  Parl.  Ref.  Catech.  (1818)25  To  secure 
genuineness,  to  prevent  spuriousness.  1881  W.  G.  PALGRAVE 
in  Macm.  Mag.  XLV.  22  A  whole  company  of  learned 
monks  . ,  thoroughly  qualified  to  pronounce  authoritatively 
on  the  genuineness  of  the  prodigy. 

2.  esp.  The  quality  of  being  what  it  professes  to 
be  in  origin  or  authorship  ;  =  AUTHENTICITY  3. 

Sec  GENUINE  a.  3,  and  the  note  there. 

1699  BURNET  39  Art.  vi.  (1700)  82  The  full  Testimony  that 
they  [the  Books  of  the  New  Testament]  give  to  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  does  sufficiently  prove  their  [sc.  the 
latter's]  Authority  and  Genuineness.  1706  HEARNK  Collect. 
12  Jan.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  161  Y°  Genuiness  of  y*  Fragment.  1738 
WARBURTON  Div.  Leg.  I.  nr  The  Genuineness  of  these  Re- 
mains. 1751  Miss  TALBOT  Let.  17  Dec,  (1808)  317  Madame 
de  Maintenon's  letters,  .have  all  marks  of  genuineness,  but 
no  vouchers.  1796  BP.  \VATSON  Afol  Bible  ix.  334  The 
genuineness  of  Paul's  Epistles  proves  their  authenticity. 
1864  ROWEN  Logic  xiii.  426  The  age  and  genuineness  of  the 
document  must  first  be1  proved.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  (1876)  I.  App.  780  Two  charters  of  very  doubtful 
genuineness. 

3.  Of  persons,  character,  sentiments,  etc.:  Honesty, 
freedom  from  affectation  or  hypocrisy. 

1840  CARLYLE //>r<w  (1858!  234  One  would  say  the  primary 
character  of  the  Koran  is  this  of  its  genuineness,  of  its  being 
a  bona  fide  book.  1853  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  I.  314,  I  was 
greatly  pleased  with  his  genuineness  altogether. 

Genuinity  (d^e-nirfiniti).  rare.  [f.  GENUINE 
fl.l  +-ITY.]  Genuineness*. 

1894  Thinker  VI.  450  The  genuinity,  integrity,  and  credi- 
bility of  the  sacred  books. 

t  Gemrity.    Obs  —  *     [a.  F.  gfouiU,  ace.  to 

Littre  a  false  form  for  gimiiniU^\     Simplicity. 

1603  FI.ORIO  Montaigne  i.  xxx.  102  They  could  not  imagine 
a  genuitie  so  pure  and  simple,  as  we  see  it  by  experience  ; 
nor  ever  beleeve  our  societie  might  be  maintained  with  so 
little  arte  and  humane  combination. 

Genupectoral  (dgenirfpe-ktoral).  ff.  L.  genii 
knee  +  pector-,  pectus  breast  +  -AL.]  Of  posture : 
Resting  on  the  knees  and  breast. 

1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Dis.  Women  (ed.  4)  Index  532  Genu- 
pectoral position. 

II  Genus  (d^/'nas).  PI.  I]  genera  (d^e-nera). 
Also  7-8  genuses,  7  genus's.  [L.  genus.)  -eriSj 
birth,  race,  stock,  kind,  genus  =  Gr.  yevos,  -toy 
(same  meanings),  Skr.  jdnas,  f.  Aryan  root  *gen- 
to  beget,  produce,  be  bora  :  see  KTN.] 

1.  Logic.  A  class  or  kind  of  things  which  includes 
a  number  of  subordinate  kinds  (called  SPECIES)  as 
sharing  in  certain  common  attributes;  a  general 
concept.  (One  of  the  five  PREDICABLES,  q.v.) 

Each  species  is  distinguished  from  all  the  others  in  the 
genus  by  the  possession  of  some  peculiar  attribute  or  group 
of  attributes,  called  its  '  specific  difference'  or  DIFFERENTIA. 

Highest  genus  >L.  summum  genus),  one  which  does  not 
become  subordinated  as  species  to  a  higher  genus ;  subaltern 
genus,  one  which  is  also  a  species  of  some  higher  genus. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  B  v  a,  Genus  is  a  general  word,  the 
which  is  spoken  of  many  that  differ  in  their  kind  . .  Or  els 
thus,  Genus  is  a  general  worde,  vnder  the  whiche  diuers 
kindes  or  sortes  of  things  are  comprehended.  1581  SIDNEY 
Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  34  Tell  mee  if  you  haue  not  a  more 
familiar  insight  into  anger,  then  finding  in  the  Schoolemen 
his  Genus  and  difference.  1586  SIR  E.  HOBY  Pol.  Disc. 
Truth  Ep.  F  iij  b,  In  the  first,  all  vertues  handled,  the  trueth, 
as  it  were  genus  vnto  them. .in  the  other,  is  intreated  of  all 
kinde  of  vices,  and  lying  accounted  as  genus  thereunto.  1616 
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Rich  Cabinet  133  Souldier  is  a  name  of  that  honour,  that  it 
is  the  genus  of  vallure  and  valiant  men.      1644  UIGKY  ,\at. 
Bpetiftxbf,  118  Rarity  and  Density  ..  can  not  change  the 
common  nature  of  Quantity,  that  is,  their  Genus,  which  by 
being  so  to  them,  must  be  vniuocally  in  them  both.      1651 
(~.ovt.  .5-  Sec.  vii.  §  i.  109  We  have  already  spoken 
ofaCity  by  institution  in  its  Genus;  we  will  now  say  -,,  rne- 
what  of  its  species.     1654  JER.  TAYLOR  Real  Prcs.  222  Sub- 
stance is  the  highest  Genus  in  that  Category.  1668 \Vu. KINS 
Real  Char.  22,  I  shall  first  lay  down  a  Scheme  or  Analy^s 
of  all  the  Genus's  or  more  common  heads  of  things  belong-    I 
ing  to  this  design  ;  and  then  shew  how  each  of  these  may    I 
be  subdivided  by  its  peculiar  Differences.  1690  LOCKF.  Hum.    i 
Und,  in.  iii.  (1695*  228  This  may  shew  us  the  reason,  why,     ' 
in  the  defining  of  Words,  .we  make  use  of  the  Genus,  or  next 
general  Word  that  comprehends  it.      17*5  WATTS  Logic  in.     j 
iii.  §  3  So  substance  is  the  remote  genus  of  bird  or  Tieast ; 
because  it  agrees  not  only  to  all  kinds  of  animals,  but  also    ; 
to  things  inanimate. .  But  animal  isthe  proximate  or  nearest 
genus  of  bird,  because  it  agrees  to  fewest  other  things.  1827 
WHATELY  Logic  (1850)  Index,  Genus,  a  Predicable  which  is 
considered  as  the  material  part  of  the  Species  of  which  it  is 
affirmed.     1851  MANSEL  Prol,  Log:  183  The  Highest  Genus 
in  any  special  science  is  the  general  class,  comprehending 
all  the  objects  whose  properties  that  science  investigates  .. 
In  Geometry,  for  example,  under  the  summum  genus  of 
magnitudes   in  space,   we  find  [etc.].      1863    BURTON  Bk. 
Hunter  (1863)  38  You  individualise  your  object  by  showing 
in  what  it  diners  from  the  others  of  the  genus. 

2.  Zool.  and  Bot,  A  classificatory  group  compre- 
hending a  number  of  species  (sometimes  a  single 
species)  possessing  certain  common  structural  cha- 
racteristics distinct  from  those  of  any  other  group. 

The  determination  of  genera,  and  of  what  characteristics 
are  to  be  considered  generic,  is  more  or  less  arbitrary  and 
empirical,  and  admits  of  continual  alteration  according  to 
current  knowledge  of  facts  and  ideas  of  classification  in  the 
respective  sciences.  The  genus  ranks  next  under  the  family 
or  sub-family,  and  above  the  species  ;  it  is  sometimes 
divided  into  sub-genera.  The  generic  and  specific  names 
(always  in  Latin  or  considered  as  Latin)  together  form  the 
scientific  proper  name  of  an  animal  or  plant,  the  generic 
name  standing  first  and  being  written  with  an  initial  capital. 
(The  zoological  term  the  genus  Homo  is  popularly  current 
as  a  somewhat  flippant  or  jocular  synonym  for  '  mankind '  or 
'the  human  race  .) 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  682  Because  there  be  many 
kindes  of  Crocodiles,  it  is  no  marvel  although  some  have 
taken  the  word  *  Crocodilus '  for  the  genus ;  and  the  several 
species  they  distinguish  into  the  Crocodile  of  the  Earth,  and 
the  Water.  1683  RAY  Corr.  (1848)  134  The  description,  .is 
scarce  sufficient  to  determine  to  what  genus  it  belongs,  much 
less  whether  it  be  a  nondescript  species.  1691 — Creation 
1. i 1692)  203  The  greatest  and  most  luxuriant  Species  in  most 
Genera  of  Plants  are  Native  of  the  Mountains.  1753  Genii. 
Mag.  XXV.  33  When  the  shells  are  distributed  according 
to  their  proper  classes  and  tribes,  nothing  remains  but  to 
remark  their  less  essential  differences,  by  which  they  are 
subdivided  into  genuses  and  species.  1807  J.  E.  SMITH 
PJtys.  Bot.  40^  Lychnis  dioica  has  the  Stamens  on  one 

Slant,  the  Pistils  on  another,  though  the  rest  of  the  genus 
as  them   united  in  the   same  flower.      1834  T.   MEDWIN 
A  ngler  in  Wales  1.97,!  was  speaking  of  adders  some  time 
back  :  do  you  consider  them  of  one  genus  ?     1859  DARWIN 
Orig.  Spec.  ii.  (1873)  47  The  larger  genera,  .tend  to  break  up 
into  smaller  genera.    1860  Once  a  Week  22  Sept.  353/2  Peter 
. .  may  turn  out  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  genus  homo. 
Cotttb,     1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  Pref.  2  The  blunder- 
ing and  bad  spelling  of  English  and  French  genus-makers. 
•fb.    Similarly  used  in  classifications  of  other 
sciences  (see  quotsA  Obs. 

[1599  THYNNE  Anintadv.  (1875)  41  'Porpherye*  yow  ex- 

pounde  '  marble  \  whiche  marble  ys  genus,  but  purpherye 

is  species.l     1666  G.  HARVEY  Morb.  Angl.  v.  (1672)  13. If 

j    minerals  are  not  convertible  into  another  Species,  though 

j    of  the  same  Genus,  much  less  can  they  be  surmised  reducible 

i    into  a  Species  of  another  Genus.    1807  T.  THOMSON  Client. 

:    (ed.  3)  II.  630  The  genus  sulphates  contains  several  salts  of 

considerable  importance.     i8ix  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  p.  i, 

Hence  in  mineralogy  some  eminent  writers  entirely  reject 

|    Genera;  while  others,  with  Daubenton,  say  that  there  are 

•    no  Species.     1816  ACCUM  Chem.  Tests  1 18181  207  This  fluid 

precipitates  many  of  the  genera  of  metals.      1830  R.  KNOX 

Btclard's  Anat.  53  M.  Chaussier  has  arranged  the  organs 

under  twelve  genera,  the  twelfth  comprehending  the  viscera 

or  compound  organs. 

3.  A/us.  Each  of  the  three  scales  in  ancient  Greek 
!   music. 

1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  $  Mus.  v.  62  The  three  Genera  or 
i  Kinds  of  the  Greek  Melody.  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc., 
Genus  in  Music,  the  general  name  for  any  scale  of  music. 
If  a  scale  proceed  by  tones,  it  is  called  the  diatonic  genus  ; 
if  between  the  tones  semitones  are  introduced,  it  is  called 
the  chromatic  genus.  When  the  subdivisions  are  smaller, 
as  quarter  tones,  it  is  called  the  enharmonic  genus.  1867 
MACFARREN  Harmony  i.  5  The  true  genera  of  the  Greek 
system. 

4.  gen.  A  kind,  class,  order,  tribe,  etc.     (Often 
with  reference,  more  or  less  explicit,  to  sense  2.) 

1649  J-  COOKE  K.  Charles'  Case  9  It  seems  to  me,  that  the 
Lord  renounces  the  very  Genus  of  such  Kings  as  are  there 
mentioned.  1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1602)  6  Animate  Bodies 
are  divided  into  four  great  Genera  or  Orders,  Beasts,  Birds, 
Fishes  and  Insects.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  356 
We  cannot  think  it  for  the  good  of  the  human  species,  or 
the  animal  genus.  1789  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legist,  xviii.  §  13 
Let  us.  .branch  out  the  several  divisions  of  that  class  as  above 
exhibited  into  their  respective  genera.  1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK 
Headlong  Hall\*  Other  varieties  of  the  same  genera,  namely, 
i  men  of  ta<?te  and  philosophers.  1818  MOORE  Fudge  Fam. 
Paris  i.  5  '  A  Dandy  '  describes  what  I  mean,  And  Bob's  far 
thebestof  the  genus  I'veseen.  18*0  Edin.  Rev.  XXXIV. 
136  The  following  short  passage  contains  a  picture  of  one,  we 
trust,  of  the  lost  genera  of  the  native  Irish.  1844  DISRAELI 
Coningsby  iv.  v,  The  days  of  the  genus  Jawster  Sharp  were 
over  in  this  borough.  1880  Manch.  Guard.  25  Oct.,  The 
proprietors '  rarely  or  never  resident  in  Ireland  '  are  only  one 
species  of  the  genus  absentee. 


GEO-. 

itffix  =  moA.V.  -giiiie,  in  mod.  scientific 
language  appended  to  Gr.  stems  to  form  sbs.  with 
the  general  sense  '  mode  of  production  (of  some- 
thing specified) ',  as  in  anthropogeny,  biageny,  cos- 
mogeny,  geogeny,  ontogeny,  phytogeny,  pitysiogeny, 
etc.  Most  of  these  sbs.  have  either  corresponding 
sbs.  in  -GENESIS,  or  adjs.  -GENETIC  (in  many  in- 
stances both  of  these). 


meaning  '  to  produce  ')  +  -v3,  F.  -ie.\ 

Genymade,  obs.  form  of  GANYMEDE. 

Genyplasty  <dge-nipl.iesti).  Med.  [f.  Gr. 
fivv-s  jaw,  cheek  +  it\aar-us  moulded  -f  -Y  3.]  An 
operation  for  restoring  the  cheek  when  it  has  been 
destroyed  or  is  congenitally  imperfect. 

1857  in  DUNCLISON  Med.  Lex.     1885  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Genysaryes,  obs.  form  of  JANIZARIES. 

Genjeild,  -jell,  var.  ff.  GAINTIELD. 

Genjie,  var.  GANYIE  Sc.,  Obs.,  missile. 

Geo,  gio  (gyo).  dial.  Also  goe.  [a.  ON.  gjd.] 
In  Orkney  and  Shetland  :  A  gully,  a  creek. 

1703  Statist.  Ace.  Scot!.  VIII.  150  A  deep  hollow,  called, 
in  the  dialect  of  the  parish,  the  Wolf's  geo.  iSaa  SCOTT 
Pirate  xix,  By  air  and  by  wick,  and  by  helyer  and  gio. 
1856  EDMONSTON  Sk.  s,  Tales  Shetland  Isles  iii.  30  Many 
a  wild  geo  and  shattered  crevice.  i88a  GBIKJF.  Geol.  Sk. 
41  Gtos,  or  narrow  steep-walled  gullies,  or  inlets,  by  which 
the  sea-cliffs  are  indented.  MMMMtMH  Mar.  3/7  They 
came  ashore,  .in  a  small  goe  on  the  west  side  of  Ronsay. 

Geo-  (d^ro-,  dj5»i|r-),  repr.  Gr.  7«u-,  comb,  form 
of  -ffj  earth ;  in  compounds  formed  in  Greek  itself,  as 
geography  yetoypaipia,  and  in  many  of  mod.  form- 
ation ;  as  Ga  oblast  [-BLAST]  (see  quot.).  Ge  o- 
bota  nical  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  geographical 
botany.  Ge  ochro  nic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  geo- 
logical time  (Funk).  Geocli  nal  a.  nonce-tad. 
[Gr.  KK'tv-iiv  to  lean  +  -At,]  (see  quot.).  Geocyclic 
a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  ; 
also  (see  quot.).  Geocyclic  machine  (see  quot.). 
Ge  odyna'mic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  (latent) 
forces  of  the  earth  ;  so  Ge  odyna  mical  a.  Geo'- 
genousi?.  [Gr. -ytv-^s  bom,  produced  +  -ous], (said 
of  certain  fungi)  growing  or  springing  directly  from 
the  ground.  Ge  oi  sotherm,  an  underground  iso- 
therm (Funk).  G-e  onaviga-tion,  'a term  proposed 
for  that  branch  of  the  science  of  navigation  in  which 
the  place  of  a  ship  at  sea  is  determined  by  refer- 
ring it  to  some  other  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
— in  opposition  to  Ccclo-navigation '  (Ogilvie  1882). 
Geo'nomy  [Gr.  -vo/jiia  arrangement],  'the  science 
of  the  physical  laws  relating  to  the  earth,  including 
geology  and  physical  geography'  (Ogilvie  1882); 
hence  Ge  ono  mic  a.  Geophysical  a.,  relating 
to  the  physics  of  the  earth.  Ge  ophy  sics  //., 
the  'physics  of  the  earth'  (Cent.  Dict.\.  Ge^o- 
physio'gfnomy  (see  quot.).  Ge-osele'nic  a. 
[SELEJJIC],  relating  to  the  earth  and  the  moon. 
Ge  osta  tic  a.  [Gr.  ararix-As  causing  to  stand], 
only  in  geostatic  arch,  an  arch  of  a  construction 
suited  to  bear  the  pressure  of  earth  (Ogilvie 
1882).  Oeostatlcs  //., '  the  statics  of  rigid  bodies ' 
(Cent.  Diet.).  Ge  otecto  nic  a.  [Gr.  TtKToviK-6s 
skilled  in  building,  f.  Tficrtav  a  craftsman],  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  structure  of  the  earth ;  structural. 
Ge  otecto  nical  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL]  =  prec.  Ge  o- 
the'rmal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  internal  heat 
of  the  earth.  Geothermic  a.  =  prec.  Ge  other- 
mo  meter  (see  qnot.). 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Sot.  413/1  *Geol>last,  a  plumule  which 
in  germination  rises  from  underground,  such  as  that  of 
the  Pea.  1888  Nature  12  Apr.  570  M.  Kuznetsoff  will 
continue  his  *geo-botanical  work  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Caucasus.  1863  DANA  Man.  Geol.  722  These  great  valleys 
or  depressions,  .may  be  called  *geoclinal,  the  inclination  on 
which  they  depend  being  in  the  mass  of  the  crust,  and  not 
in  its  strata.  1847  CRAIG,  *Geocyclic,  circling  the  earth 
periodically.  1884  Cossetf*  Encycl.  Diet.,  Geocyclic  ma- 
chine, a  machine  for  exhibiting  the  simple  processes  by 
which  day  and  night  and  the  seasons  are  produced.  1885 
Harper's  Mas.  Feb.  494/1  The  Centra!  "Geodynamic  Ob. 
servatory  at  Rome.  1887  G.  H.  DARWIN  in  Fortn.  Rev. 
Feb.  271  A  '  *Geodynamical  Observatory '.  1854  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  GeoHomia,  *geonomy.  1888  Science  XI. 
181/2  The  *geophysical .  problems  which  geological  his- 
tory has  to  treat.  1894  fop.  Set.  Monthly  Sept.  720/1 
A  company,  .proposes  to  devote  twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  erection  o_f  a  geophysical  observatory.  1896  Ibid.  Apr. 
819  The  significance  of  landscape  contours  or  *geophysio- 
gnomy.  1860  WORCESTER,  *Gtosclenic.  iS8a  GEIKIE  Text- 
Ik.  Geol.  iv.  474  »Geotectonic  (Structural)  Geology,  or  the 
architecture  of  the  earth's  crust.  Ibid.  IV.  vii.  537  The 
characters  by  which  an  eruptive  (igneous)  rock  may  be  dis- 
tinguished are  partly  lithological  and  partly  geotectonic. 
1881  Nature  XXIV.  363  The  study  of  the  *geotectonical 
conditions  of  the  localities  where  they  [earthquakes]  occur. 
1875  J.  H.  BEXNRT  Winter  Medit.  i.  i.  13  The  peculiar  mild- 
ness of  the  winter  may  also  be  partly  accounted  for  on 
*geothermal.  .grounds.  188*  OGILVIE,  *Geothertnic.  1855 
Ibid.  Suppl.,  *GeothermoiHetfr,sin  instrument  for  measuring 
the  degree  of  terrestrial  heat  at  different  places,  especially 
in  mines  and  artesian  wells. 


GEOCENTRIC. 

Geocentric  (d^>se'ntrik),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  GEO-  : 
see  CENTRIC.  Cf.  F.  giocentrique.  Opposed  in  boll 
senses  to  HELIOCENTRIC.] 

1.  Referred  to  the  earth  as  centre  ;  considered  as 
vie'wed  from  the  centre  of  the  earth :  as  the  geo- 
centric latitude,  longitude,  place,  etc.  of  a  planet, 
i.e.  that  in  which  it  would  appear  to  an  observer 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

1686  Phil.  Trans.  XVI.  196  One  of  his  n/'s]  Geocentnck 
places.  1726  tr.  Gregorys  Astron.  I.  is  Its  Geocentric 
Latitude  will  be  measured  by  the  Angle  $  T  E.  1784 
HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  256  Our  next  business 
will  be  to  reduce  these  two  geocentric  observations  to  a 
heliocentric  measure.  1816  PI.AYFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  II.  161  II 
the  planet's  elongation  from  the  Sun,  and  its  geocentric 
latitude  be  observed,  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  may  be 
found.  1868  LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  167  This  latitude  and 
longitude  may  be  either  heliocentric  or  geocentric,  that  is 
reckoned  from  the  centre  either  of  the  Sun  or  Earth  respec- 
tively. 1880  Nature  XXI.  315  The  apparent  retardation  of 
the  eclipses  as  affected  by  the  geocentric  position  of  Jupiter. 

2.  Having,  or  representing,  the  earth  as  centre. 
1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Geocentrick,  any  Orb  or  Planet  that 

has  the  Earth  for  its  Center,  or  the  same  Center  with  the 
Earth.  1834  [see  HELIOCENTRIC  a).  1859  MILL  Liberty  66 
Some  geocentric  theory  instead  of  heliocentric.  i86sGROTE 
Plato  1.  i.  14  note,  The  original  system  proposed  by  Prota- 
goras was  a  geocentric  system.  1880  M.  PATTISON  Milton 
xiii.  180  In  the  universe  of  being  the  difference  between  a 
heliocentric  and  a  geocentric  theory  is  of . .  small  moment. 
fig.  1854  DE  QUINCEY  Autobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  II.  54  Wheel 
into  a  new  centre  your  moral  system  ;  geocentric  has  that 
system  been  up  to  this  hour— that  is,  having  earth  and  the 
earthly  for  its  starting-point.  1871  H.  MACMILLAN  True 
Vine  l.  36  Regarded  from  this  heliocentric  position,  diffi- 
culties and  mysteries,  insoluble  from  the  geocentric  position, 
are  cleared  away. 

3.  sb.  An  adherent  of  the  geocentric  theory. 
1667  A.  NOWEL  in  Josselyn  Voy.  New  Eng.  (1674)  48  This 

assertion  is  not  expugned  by  Geocentricks^  who  produce 
sense  and  Antiquity  to  support  their  suppositions. 

Hence  Qeoce-ntrical  a.  [  +  -AL]  =  prec. ;  Ge^o- 
ce'ntrically  adv.,  as  viewed  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth ;  Geoce  ntricism,  the  geocentric  theory. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Geocentrically.  1775  ASH,  Geocen- 
Mcal.  1882  F.  HALL  in  Nation^.  Y.)XXX  V.  340/3  And  did 
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not  he  [Bacon]  cling  to  geocentricism,  which  was  still  pre- 
vailingly current  in  his  day?  1885  W.  W.  ROBERTS  Pontif. 
Decrees  Introd.  53  In  1742  ..  Geocentricism  as  a  scientific 
theory  was  dead. 

Geochronio :  see  GEO-. 

Geocian,  -cie,  mistakes  for  GOETIAN,  GOETY. 

Geoclinal :  see  GEO-. 

Geocronite  (dgz^-kronait).  Min.  [f.  GEO-  + 
Gr.  KpoV-os  the  god  identified  with  Saturn  (in 
alchemy  associated  with  lead)  +  -ITE.  Named  by 
Svanberg  in  1839.]  A  sulphide  of  lead  and  an- 
timony. 

1844  DANA  Min.  (ed.  2)  493  Geocronite  comes  from  the 
silver  minesof  Sala.  .Sweden.  i$&$Encycl.Brit.'X.\l.  395/2. 

Geocyclic :  see  GF.O-. 

Geodasia :  see  GEODESY. 

Geode  (d^f'ond).  Also  8-9  good.  [a.  F.  gtode, 
nd.  L.  geodes-  Gr.  7fcMnr  earthy,  f.  79  earth.]  A 
concretionary  or  nodular  stone,  containing  a  cavity 
usually  lined  with  crystals  or  other  mineral  matter. 

[1619  R.  C.  Table  Alfh.,  Stmes,  Geodes,  a  stone  being 
hollow,  having  earth  within  the  hollownesse  thereof,  and 
being  put  to  a  mans  eare,  it  maketh  a  kinde  of  sound.  ]  1676- 
1732  COLES,  Geode,  the  Earth-stone.  1774  STRANGE  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  41  A  hard  ferruginous  substance,  of  a 
dark-brown  colour,  much  resembling  some  common  ferru- 
ginous geodes  I  have  seen.  1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  436 
Infiltrated  geods  of  quartz  and  calcareous  spar.  1839 
MURCHISON  Silur.  Syst.  I.  vii.  107  Each  geode  being  en- 
veloped in  red  shale.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof.  Breakf.-t. 
-i  An  aphorism  . .  has  been  forming  itself  in  one  of  the 

ilank  interior  spaces  of  my  intelligence,  like  a  crystal  in  the 
cavity  of  a  geode.  1883  L.  OLIPHANT  Haifu  (1887)  37  A 
plateau,  .abundantly  strewn  with  geodes. 

b.  The  cavity  itself,  together  with  the  crystal 
or  mineral  formation  therein  contained.  Also  any 
similar  formation. 

1849  DANA  Geol.  iv.  (1850)  298  Small  geodes  of  stilbite  and 

analcime  were  found  in  pebbles.     1881  RAYMOND  Mining 

Gloss.,  Geode,  a  cavity,  studded  around  with  crystals  or 

mineral  matter. 

Hence  Geodi-ferous  a.  [-(I)FEEOUS],  producing 

or  abounding  in  geodes;  Ge  odize  v.  [-IZE],  trans., 

to  convert  into  a  geode ;  Ge'odizefl  ///.  a. 
1847  CRAIG,  Geodiferous.     1885  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  III. 

XXX.  376  The  geodized  fossils  of  the  Keokuk  limestone. 
Geodephagous,  erroneous  for  GEAD-. 
Geodesia :  see  GEODESY. 
t  Geodesian.  Obs.    Also  7  geodecian,  geo- 

detian.  [f.  mo&.^.geodsesi-a  (see  GEODESY)  +  -AN.] 

One  who  measures  land ;  a  land-surveyor. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Geodesian,  a  measurer  of  Land. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  A  4  The  Geodecian,  in  this 

Book,  may  have  Rules  to  Survey  his  Land.   1690  LEYBOURN 

Curs.  Math.  205   For  by  the  Rules  hereof  the  Geodetian 

may  measure  . .  your  Lands. 

Geodesic  (djfiode-sik),  a.  [f.  GEODES-Y  +  -ic. 
Cf.  F.  gfodhique^  Of  or  pertaining  to  geodesy. 
Geodesic  h'ne(see  quot.  1886).  Also  sb.,  ageodesic 
line. 

i8«  J.  ROBSON  (title).  Treatise  on  Geodesic  Operations, 
or  County  Surveying,  Land  Surveying  and  Levelling.  1853 


b! 
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Til  Ross  Hnmboldfs  Tim'.  III.  xxxii.  298  The  combined 
means  of  barometric  and  geodesic  measurements.  1881 
CAYIEY  in  Proc.  Land.  Math.  Sac.  XII.  187  The  torsion  of 
the  same  geodesic  curve.  1883  BALL  in  Encycl.  But.  XV. 
650/1  These  lines  being  what  we  would  call  geodesies.  1886 
W^  S.  ALDIS  Solid  Geom.  xiii.  (ed.  4)  219  A  geodesic  line  on 
a  surface  is  such  that  every  small  element  PQ  is  the  shortest 
line  that  can  be  drawn  on  the  surface  between  P  and  (_'• 

Geodesical  (d^ode'sikal),  a.  Also  9  erron. 
geodesiacal.  [f.  prec.  + -AL.]  =prec. 

1818  Blackm.  Mag.  III.  466  The  war.  .has  given  to  geode- 
siacal operations  . .  the  extreme  perfection  which  they  have 
acquired.  1853  DK  QUINCEY  AuMivg.  Sk.  Wks.  I.  335 
In  geodesical  operations,  one  part  is  referred  to  heaven,  and 
one  to  earth.  1866  Athenxmn  23  July  835/1,  I  desired  to 
make  some  geodesical  observations. 

Geodesist  (d.?*>desist).  [f.  GEODES-Y  +  -IST.] 
One  versed  in  geodesy ;  a  geodetic  surveyor. 


507  The  next  geodesist,  Willebrord  Snell,  took  an  immense 
step  in  the  right  direction.  1883  A  thenxum  u  July  52 '3 1  he 
principal  triangulation  of  India,  .has  occupied  the  geodesists 
continuously  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Geodesy  (d.^iHesi).  Also  6'9  geodesic,  7 
geodeesie  ;  and  8-9  in  mod.L.  form  geodeesia, 
-esia.  [ad.  F.  geodesie,  ad.  mod.L.  geodssia,  Gr. 
yetaSataia,  f.  1«a-,  yrj  earth  +  Salav  to  divide.] 

fa.  Land  surveying ;  the  measuring  of  land  (ois.). 
b.  In  mod.  use  :  That  branch  of  applied  mathe- 
matics which  determines  the  figures  and  areas  of 
large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  figure 
of  the  earth  as  a  whole. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  16  Of  these  Feates  ..  is  Sprong  the 
Feate  of  Geodesic,  or  Land  Measuring.  1664  V.  WING  Art 
Sttrv.  in  Geodsesie  or  Land-measure.  1755  JOHNSON,  Geo- 
dysia  [citing  HARRIS].  1766  B.  MARTIN  Sum.  by  Goniom. 
6  With  regard  to  Geodesia  or  Land  Surveying,  and  all  kinds 


:ying.  1855 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS  (title),  Practical  Geodesy,  comprising  chain 
surveying  and  the  use  of  surveying  instruments.  1881 
M.  MERRIMAN  (title),  Figure  of  the  Earth  :  an  Introduction 
to  Geodesy. 

Geodete  (djrodft).  [back-formation  from  next, 
after  words  like  ATHLETE.]  -  GEODESIST. 

1887  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XXX.  244  (Cent.)  Dangerous 
ascents  and  solitary  life  on  the  top  of  high  mountains,  .are 
common  occurrences  for  the  geodete. 

Geodetic  (d^fiode'tik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  geo- 
daetiok.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *geodsetic-us,  a.  Gr.  *-yt(u- 
BomKos,  f.  fij  earth  +  Satiiv  to  divide.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  geodesy.     Geodetic 
line  (see  quot.  1879). 

1834  Nat.  Philos.,  Astron.  xiii.  253/1  (U.  K.  S.)  Those 
great  geodetic  operations  which  have  been  undertaken  to 
determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.  1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT 
Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  132  If  the  shortest  possible  line  be  drawn 
from  one  point  of  a  surface  to  another,  its  plane  of  curva- 
ture is  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  Such  a 
curve  is  called  a  Geodetic  line.  1880  Nature  XXI.  197  Geo- 
graphical and  topographical  work  such  as  had  been  carried 
on  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surveys  and  the  Land  Office. 

B.  sb.  (the  adj.  used  absolutely). 

f  1.  //.  '  Geodetical '  numbers :  see  GEODETICAL  2. 
1674  JEAKE  AritA.(iGg6)  62  The  smaller  Gepdaeticks  arise 
from  such  of  the  greater  as  admit  of  subdivisions. 

2.  A  geodetic  line  (see  quot.  1879  in  A). 

1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  1. 1 137  There  must 
. .  be  tortuosity  in  every  geodetic  of  the  closed  polygon. 

3.  in  pi.  form  Cteodetics  =  GEODESY. 
In  mod.  Diets. 

Geodetical  (djfiode'tikal),  a.  Also  7  geode- 
ticall,  7-8  geodaetical.  [f.  as  GEODETIC  +  -AL.] 

1.  T"  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  land-measuring  or  sur- 
veying (0fo.).  b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  geodesy. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  n.  iv.  53  The  second 
is  retriued  with  Plaine-Table,  Theodelite,  Sector,  Circum- 
ferentor,  Geodeticall-Staffe,  etc.  1755  JOHNSON,  Geodxtical, 
relating  to  the  art  of  measuring  surfaces;  comprehending 
or  showing  the  art  of  measuring  land.  1790  ROY  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXX.  216  This  new  spheroid,  founded  immedi- 
ately on  the  recent  geodetical  measurements  and  observa- 
tions of  the  pole-star.  1800  Ibid.  XC.  636  The  longitudes 
and  latitudes  of  places  on  its  surface  might  be  accurately 
computed,  provided  their  geodetical  situations  were  cor- 
rectly ascertained.  1863  Edin.  Re*1.  Oct.  380  Astronomical 
and  geodetical  science.  1887  J.  BALL  Nat.  in  S.  Anter. 
377  The  true  amount  of  atmospheric  refraction  found  by 
day  in  geodetical  observations, 

1 2.  Geodetical  Number  :  used  by  Jeake  app.  in 
the  sense  of  '  concrete  number '.  Also  as  sb.  pi. 
geodeticals.  Obs. 

Jeake  explains  that  the  term,  which  he  admits  is  not 
accurately  expressive,  is  used  in  its  etymological  sense,  all 
'  denominations '  admitting  of  being  regarded  as  '  measures 
..according  to  the  standard  of  earthly  dimensions'. 

1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  61  Numbers  generally  Contract 
are  Geodaetical  or  Figural.  Geodaeticals  include  all  num- 
bers contracted  by  Vulgar  Names  or  Denominations  accord- 
ing to  the  common  and  usual  distinctions,  divisions,  dimen- 
sions or  legal  institutions  customs  or  usages  of  Nature  or 
Nations,  as  Men,  Women,  Horses,Sheep, Weights,  Measures, 
etc.  1721  BAILEY,  Geodxtical  Numbers. 

Hence  fQeode'tically  adv. 

1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  232  To  turn  Common  Signs  into 
Physical,  half  them,  or  reduce  Geodaetically  by  30,  the 
Signs  into  Degrees, 


GEOGONY. 

«.   [f-  GEODE  sb.  +  -ic.]     Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  geode  ;  resembling  a  geode. 

1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  II.  iii.  221  Man,  like  this  stone,  is 
geoaic.  1878  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cottas  Rocks  Class.  a.  Adularia 
is 'frequently  found  in  the  geodic  cavities  of  granitic  rocks'. 
1889  HOUSTON  in  'Jrnl.  Franklin  Inst,  Nov.  361  They  re- 
sembled the  projecting  crystals  that  form  so  common  a 
lining  in  geodic  masses. 

Geodite(d.z,r0d3it\  [f.  GEODE  +  -ITE.]  =  GEODE. 

1802-3  tr.  Pallas'*  Trav.  (1812)  1. 182  Were  partly  hollow, 
and  contained  sand  not  unlike  regular  geodites. 

Geodize  v. :  see  s.v.  GEODE. 

Geoduck  (dgfod»k).  [?  American  Indian.]  A 
large  edible  clam  (Glycineris  generosa)  from  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  U.S. 

1883  Echo  2  May  1/6  The  bivalve  in  question  is  found 
principally  at  Olympia,  Washington  Territory,  and  is  locally 
known  to  the  boys  of  the  district  as  the  '  geoduck '. 

Geodynamic,  -al:  see  GEO-. 
Geogeiiic  (ds^dse-nik),  a.  [f.  GEOGEN-Y  +  -it.] 
Pertaining  to  geogeny ;  earth-forming  or  producing. 

1854  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Geogenicus,  geogenic.    1882 
T.  S.  HUNT  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XXII.  170  They  are  the 
geogenic  agencies  which  have  molded  the  mineral  mass  of 
the  earth. 

Geogenous :  see  GEO-. 

Geogeny  (dgz'ip-djeni).  Also  9  geogenie.  [f. 
Gr.  7«u-  GEO-  +  -GENT.]  That  branch  of  geology 
which  treats  of  the  formation  of  the  earth's  crust. 

1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol.  (1870)  I.  138  Geology  (or 
rather  Geogeny  let  us  call  it,  that  we  may  include  all  those 
mineralogical  and  meteorological  changes  which  the  word 
Geology,  as  now  used,  recognizes  but  tacitly).    1876  A.  H. 
GREEN  Pkys.  Geol.  ii.  n  Historical  Geology  or  Geogenie. 

Geognosis  (d^^gnou-sis).  [Incorrectly  for 
GEOGNOST,  after  Gr.  yvwois.]  =  GEOGNOSY. 

187*  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlem.  (1878)  I.  I.  120  He  has  no  bent 
towards  exploration,  or  the  enlargement  of  our  geognosls. 

Geognosist  (djz'ip-gn&ist).  [f.  GEOGNOS-Y  + 
-IST.]  =next. 

1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xli,  The  eye  of  the  geo- 
gnosist  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  character  of  its  atmo- 
sphere. 

Geognost  (dgfflpvrt).  [ad.  F.  gtognoste 
(Werner  1802),  f.  Gr.  yea-  GEO-  +  TV&OT-IJS  one 
who  knows.]  One  versed  in  geognosy ;  one  who 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  tne  earth. 

1804  Edin.  Rev.  V.  67  The  next  generation  may  perhaps 
overwhelm  . .  Geognosts  with  the  same  contempt  of  which 
professors  of  alchemy  have  been  the  victims.  1854  Prater's 
Mag.  XLIX.  141  The  microscopist  and  the  geognost  are 
daily  revealing  wonders.  1807  GEIKIE  Anc.  Volcanoes  Gt. 
Brit.  I.  p.  ix,  Werner's  disciples  loved  to  call  themselves  by 
their  teacher's  term  *  geognosts '. 

Geognostic  (djzVgn^stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  + -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  geognosy. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  Pref.  »3  The  third  part 
is  called  geognostic  or  geological.  1814  T.  THOMSON  in 
Ann.  Phil.  IV.  410  Geognostic  Map  of  the  Counties  of 
Northumberland,  Durham  and  part  of  Cumberland.  1849 
E.  C.  OTTE  tr.  Htimboldfs  Cosmos  II.  543  Geognostic  con- 
jectures regarding  the  connection  of  mountain  chains.  1880 
A-  R.  WALLACE  1st.  Life  in.  181  The  knowledge  of  a  moun- 
tain's geognostic  character. 

Geognostical  (dg/Vgiystikal),  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -AL.J  =prec. 

1701  J.  HAILSTONE  Plan  Led.  Min.  Pref.,  [The  author 
apologises  for  the  defects  in]  the  GeognosticaJ  part  [of 
the  Syllabus].  1814  J.  THOMSON  in  Ann.  Phil.  IV.  410 
A  Geognostical  Sketch  of  the  Counties  of  Northumberland, 
Durham  and  parts  of  Cumberland.  1853  KANE  Grinnell 
Exp.  vii.  (1856)  47  Its  general  geognostical  structure  is 
determined  by  a  great  green-stone  dike. 

Hence  Oeogfno-atically  adv.,  with  reference  to 
geognosy. 

1853  TH.  Ross  tr.  Humtoldt's  Trav.  III.  xxxii.  364  Geo- 
gnostically  speaking,  these  two  regions  of  east  and  west 
form  only  one  basin. 

Geognosy  (djt'i^gnisi).  [ad.  F.  giognosie,  f. 
Gr.  7«w-  GEO-  +  fvwats  knowledge.] 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  its 
strata,  their  relative  position  and  the  probable  con- 
dition of  the  interior.     Often  used  as  nearly  equi- 
valent to  GEOLOGY. 

1791  J.  HAILSTONE  Plan  Left.  Min.  Pref.,  Geognosy,  or 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Earth's  internal  structure.  1804  Edin. 
Rev.  V.  66  We  shall  venture  . .  to  inform  them,  that  . . 
Geognosie  is  synonymous  with  geology.  1831  CARLYLE  Sari. 
Res.  (1858)  i  Of  Geology  and  Geognosy  we  know  enough. 
1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  123  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Mirabeau 
and  others,  who  had  hitherto  been  measured  by  the  usual 
British  standard  of  their  respect  for  the  geognosy  of  Moses. 
1882  GEIKIE  Text-Bk.  Geol.  4  Geognosy. 

2.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  :  a.  ^ See  quot.  1830). 
b.  Local  geology ;  the  geology  of  a  certain  district. 

1811  Edin.  Rev.  XVIII.  93  The  Geognosy  of  this  cele- 
brated mineralogist  [Werner].  i8aa  Proc.  Werner,  Soc.  IV. 
91  Geognosy  of  Germany.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  55 
Werner  ..  directed  his  attention  . .  to  what  he  termed  '  geo- 
gnosy ',  or  the  natural  position  of  minerals  in  particular 
rocks,  together  with  the  grouping  of  those  rocks,  their  geo- 
graphicaldistribution,  and  various  relations.  1839  R.  J.  H. 
CUNNINGHAM  (title),  On  the  Geognosy  of  the  Isle  of  Eigg. 

GeOgony  (d^ifg^ni).  [f.  Gr.  yea;-  GEO-  +  --yovia 
production.]  The  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
earth.  Cf.  GEOGENY.  Also  qnasi-^wcr.  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  earth. 

1828  in  WEBSTER.  1847  in  CRAIG.  1870  Eng.  Mech. 
28  Jan.  480/3  The  laws  of  Cosmogony,  Astrogony,  and 


GEOGRAPH. 

Geogony,  should  be  given.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Reliff. 
KnowL  III.  2552/1  It  is,  indeed,  a  geogony,  and  not  a 
cosmogony,  which  is  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 

Hence  G-eoffo-nic,  Geogfo'nical  adjs.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  geogony.  In  mod.  Diets. 

t  Ge'Ograph,  Obs.  Also  6  in  Latin  form  geo- 
graph.ua.  [ad.  med.L.  geographits,  a,  Gr.  yecuypa- 
0os,  f.  jfca-  GEO-  -f  -yptupos,  f,  ypatp-cw  to  write. 
Cf.  F.  ffograpkt-]  A  geographer. 

[1547  HOOPER  Dt-clar.  Christ  viii.  Ij,  The  Geographus 
conceiueth  and  comprehendithe  all  the  worold  in  his  hed.] 
1639  HORN  &  ROBOTHAM  Gate  Lang.  bnl.  Ixxix.  §  783 
A  Geograph  in  a  map  deciphereth  . .  the  situation  . .  of 
countries. 

Geographer  (d^frgrafoi).  Also  6  -ier,  [f. 
med.L.  geograph-us  (see  prec.)  :  see  -ER  suffix1  4.] 
One  who  is  versed  in,  or  writes  upon,  geography. 
Geographer-general  (cf.  GENERAL  a.  10). 

1542  UDALL  Erasm,  Apoph.  203  There  wer  also  other 
tounes  mo  then  one  or  twain  of  the  same  name  elswhere,  as 
testifien  the  Geograph iers.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr. 
Glasse  21  The  Geographers  name  them  Antipodes.  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  igonote,  Dionysius.  .a geographer 
ofCorynthus,  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  nr.  106, 1  come  forth,  .to 
have  a  single  bout  with  the  ignorant  malice  of  an  imperious 
and  abortive  Geographer.  1668  DRVDEN  Even.  Love  in.  i, 
I  am  not  so  ill  a  geographer.  1733  SWIFT  Poetry  179 
Geographers,  in  Afric  maps,  With  savage  pictures  fill  their 
gaps.  1790  A.  HAMILTON  IVks.  (1886)  VII.  51  The  surveyor- 
general  shall  also  have  in  charge  all  the  duties  committed 
to  the  geographer-general  by  the  resolutions  and  ordinances 
of  Congress.  1827  MAGINN  Red-nosed  Lieut,  in  Forget- 
me-not  107  Soldiers  are  no  great  geographers.  1845  FORD 
Handbk.  Spain  I.  i  The  general  comprehensive  term 
1  Spain ',  which  is  convenient  for  geographers  and  politicians, 
is  calculated  to  mislead  the  traveller.  1872  PROCTOR  Ess. 
Astron.  xxiii.  296  The  construction  of  these  figures,  .would 
form  an  instructive  employment  for  the  young  geographer. 

Geographic  (dgf^grarnk),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr. 
yfcaypa<}>iK-u$j  f.  ytuypdtyos  GEOGRAPH.  Cf.  F.  gto- 
graphique.']  A.  adj.  =  GEOGRAPHICAL.  Now 
somewhat  rare,  exc.  in  Geographic  latitude :  the 
angle  made  with  the  plane  of  the  equator  by  a  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  any  point. 
(In  quot.  1 630  =  versed  in  geography.) 

1630  DAVENANT  Just  Ital.  i.  C  i  b,  The  Geographicke 
Captalne  shall  no  more  Studie  the  Towne  Mappe.  1655 
STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  1 1.  (1701)  60/1  He  first  set  forth 
a  Geographick  Table.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  in.  ii.  31 
The  Geographic  descriptions,  which  the  ancient  Pagan 
Historians  give  of  the  dispersion  of  Noah's  Posteritie.  1719 
HALLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXX.  985  So  that  in  a  round 
Number  we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  just  60  Geographic 
or  69  Statute  Miles  above  the  Earth's  Surface,  a  1797 
H.  WALPOLE  Mem.Geo.II (1847!  III.  ii.  35  When  the  affairs 
of  this  little  spot,  which  we  call  Britain,  shall  appear  of  no 
more  importance  than  our  island  itself  in  a  geographic 
picture.  1853  TH.  Ross  Humboldt's  Trav.  III.  xxxii.  381 
note,  The  '  geographic  Ktones '  (piedras  mapajas)  of  the 
Orinoco  ..  contain  streaks  of  dark  green  mica  irregularly 
disposed.  1875  NEWCOMB  &  HOLDEN  Astron.  203  It  will  be 
observed  that  it  is  the  geocentric  and  not  the  geographic 
latitude  which  gives  the  true  position  of  the  observer  rela- 
tive to  the  earth's  centre. 

B.  sb.  pi.  Geogra-phics  rare  (Gr.  ra  yecaypa- 
tfuKa),  geographical  science;  fa  treatise  on  this. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  \\.  Irel.  65  You  may  see  if 
you  list  to  compare  his  Geographicks  with  his  booke  of 
Great  Construction.  1831  CARLVLE  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  108 
Statistics,  Geographies,  Topographies  came,  through  the 
Eye,  almost  of  their  own  accord. 

Geographical  (d^grse-fikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  geography;  of  the 
nature  of  geography.  Geographical  mile  :  a  mea- 
sure of  length  =i'  of  longitude  on  the  equator. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  138  A  greate  Circle, 
and  devide  it  into  360  partes,  as  your  Geographicall  plaine 
Sphere  is.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  Ded.,  Vouchsafe 
therefore  . .  to  accept  of  this  Geographicall  Historic.  1674 
tr.  Martiniere's  Voy.  N.  Countries  151  There  having  fallen 
into  my  hands  several  Geografical  Charts.  1768  BOSWELL 
Corsica  Introd.  (ed.  2)  9  A  Geographical  and  Physical  de- 
scription of  the  island.  1823  SCORESBY  Whale  Fishery  107 
Its  distance,  by  calculation  ..  being  140  geographical,  or 
160  English  miles.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  vii, 
Andy  looked  up  innocently  at  Sam,  surprised  at  hearing 
this  new  geographical  fact.  1863  HUXLEY  Lect.  Wrkg. 
Men  21  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals  . .  Geogra- 
phical Distribution  of  Plants. 

b.  Fancifully  used  for :  Resembling  a  map. 
(Cf.  qnot.  1853  s.v.  GEOGRAPHIC.) 

1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  145  One  variety,  .is  called 
the  'geographical-tree',  or  sometimes  the  'picture-tree', 
because  it  is  said  to  be  always  possible  to  be  able  to  trace  in 
imagination  a  map  or  a  picture  upon  the  surface  of  each  leaf. 
1897  ALLBUTT  Syst.  Med.  III.  350  Wandering  rash  (Geo- 
graphical tongue  ;  Ringworm  of  the  tongue  ;  Lichenoid . . ). 

Geographically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY.2]  In 
a  geographical  manner  or  sense ;  with  respect  to 
geography  or  geographical  position. 

1617  F.  MORYSON  /tin.  i.  270  Wherein  these  Kingdomesare 
Geographically  described  out  of  Camden.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  x.  326  Geographically  the  clime  is 
not  intemperate.  1725  BROOME  in  Popes  Odyss.  xin. 
299  no/p,  Here  be  introduces  Minerva  to  let  Ulysses 
into  the  knowledge  of  his  country.  How  does  she  do 
this?  She  geographically  describes  it  to  him.  1796  MORSE 
Amer.  Geog.  I.  39  There  are,  geographically  speaking, 
two  horizons,  the  sensible  and  the  rational.  1837  Fraser's 
Mag.  XV.  635  Baden  is  only  geographically  German. 
i86a  ANSTED  Channel  Isl.  i.  (ed.  2)  4  Geographically, 
no  doubt,  the  Channel  Islands  belong  to  the  continent  and 
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to  France.     1884  SIR  W.  B.  BRETT  in  Law  Times'  Rep.  LI. 
739/2  Kagland  is  divided  geographically  into  counties. 


rare.    [f.  GEO- 

GRAPH-Y  +  -IZE.]    a.  intr.  To  study  geography;  to 
geographical    researches,      b.    trans.    To 


make 


determine  the  geography  of;  to  describe  geographi- 
cally; to  reduce  to  geographical  order.  Hence 
Geo'graphizing///.  a. 

1818  SOUTHEY  in  Life  (1850)  IV.  306  The  amateur  geo- 
graplu'sing  '  gentlemen  of  England  who  sit  at  home  at  ease  '. 
1870  Athenaeum  8  Oct.  470/3  liy  which  time  [1881]  the  Regis- 
trar-General will  have  completed  two  more  decades  of 
mortuary  records  ..  and  these,  with  the  one  ..  which  Mr. 
Haviland  had  geograpliized,  will  form  a  foundation  for  all 
future  inquiry.  1886  BUNBURY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  96/1 
Strabo  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  great  rivers 
and  mountain  chains  which  (to  use  his  own  expressive 
phrase)  '  geographixe  '  a  country. 

Gepgraphy(tl3/i£>  'graft).  Also  6-7  geographie. 
[a.  F.  geographie,  ad.  L.  geographia,  a.  Gr.  -y«u- 
ypa<f>ia,  f.  yfo)'  GEO-  +-ypa<f>ia  writing.] 

1.  The  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  de- 
scription of  the  earth's  surface,  treating  of  its  form 
and  physical  features,  its  natural  and  political  divi- 
sions, the  climate,  productions,  population,  etc.,  of 
the  various  countries.     It  is  frequently  divided  into 
mathematical,  physical,   and  political  geography. 
f  Subterranean  geography  =  GEOLOGY. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Afioph.  285  b,  Strabo  in  his  werke  of 
geographie,  that  is  to  saie,  of  the  descripcion  of  the  yearth, 
writeth,  that  [etc.].  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy,  Pref.  *4  Hauing 
.  .  by  the  helpe  of  Geographie,  and  Chronologic  ..  referred 
ech  particular  relation  to  the  due  time  and  place.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  viii.  315  The  City  of  Rome  is 
magnified  by  the  Latins  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  earth  ;  but 
time  and  Geography  en  for  me  us,  that  Cairo  is  bigger  then  ever 
it  was.  1727  ARBUTHNOT  Coins  255  According  to  antient 
Fables  the  Argonauts,  .satl'd  uptheDanube,andfrom  thence 
passed  into  the  Adriatlck,  carrying  their  Ship  Argo  upon  their 
Shoulders  :  a  Mark  of  great  Ignorance  in  Geography  among 
the  Writers  of  that  time.  1786  WHITEHURST  Theory  Earth 
Pref.  2  A  competent  knowledge  of  subterranean  geography. 
1834  Nat.  Philos.^  Math.  Geog.  i.  1/2  (U.  K.  S.)  Mathe- 
matical Geography  is  that  branch  of  the  general  science 
which  is  derived  from  the  application  of  mathematical  truths 
to  the  figure  of  the  earth.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  14  Aug.  158/2 
The  new  term  —  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea—  devised  to 
include  all  that  relates  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
watery  surface  of  the  globe  [etc.],  a  i86a  BUCKLE  Misc. 
Wks.  (1872)  I.  304  The  first  Greek  prose  is  on  geography. 
1880  GEIKIE  (title)  Physical  Geography. 

attrib.  1783  T.  VAUGHAN  Fashionable  Follies  I.  84  His 
figure  [was],  .just  such  a  one  as  it  may  be  supposed  heaven 
would  bestow  on  a  geography  master.  i857RusKiN  Arrows 
ofChace  (1880)  I.  42  Precision  of  touch  should  be  cultivated 
by  map-drawing  in  his  geography  class. 

b.  The  study  of  a  subject  in  its  geographical 
aspects. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  i.  §  2  There  being  a 
Geography  of  Religions  as  well  as  Lands. 

c.  The  subject-matter  of  geography  ;  the  geo- 
graphical features  of  a  place  or  region  ;  the  range 
or  extent  of  what  is  known  geographically. 

1737  Pope's  Lett.  Contents,  Letter  Ixxxv.  Of  the  Map  of 
the  Geography  of  Homer,  done  by  the  Author.  1784  COOK 
yd  Voy.  in.  xii.  II.  221  The  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  our  late  voyages  have  added  to  the  geography  of 
the  globe,  have  been  generally  found  lying  in  groups  and 
clusters.  1854  EMERSON  Lett,  fy  Soc.  Aims,  Resources 
Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  198  We  have  seen  the  railroad  and 
telegraph  subdue  our  enormous  geography.  1859  LEVER 
Davenport  Dunn  i.  2  Science  has  been  popularized,  remote 
geographies  made  familiar,  complex  machinery  explained. 

2.  A  treatise  on  this  science. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  5  Ptolomaeus  in 
his  geographie  defineth  it  in  this  sorte.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Psettd,  Ep.  iv.  xi.  206  Strabo  ..  hath  largely 
condemned  it  as  a  fabulous  story  in  the  first  of  his  Geo- 
graphie. 1658  W.  BURTON  Contm,  Antoninus*  I  tin.  162 
The  elder  [Marcianus]  .  .  wrote  a  Geography,  called  also 
TleptTrAoiK,  in  Iambic  Greek  verse,  a  1854  E.  FORBES  Lit. 
Papers  viii.  (1855)  218  Districts,  the  accounts  of  which  in 
our  geographies  are  lamentably  inaccurate  and  imperfect. 
1882  W.  H.  BISHOP  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  61/2  A  high 
fiat-topped  peak  .  .  of  the  type  of  those  we  used  to  see  in 
our  geographies,  rises  out  of  it. 

3.  transf.  The  similar  descriptive  science  relating 
to  any  other  body  resembling  the  earth. 

Mod.  The  geography  of  Mars. 

Geoid  (dgroid).  [ad.  Gr.  ytott^s,  adj.,  earth- 
like,  f.  yfo-,  yfj  earth  +  €*8o?  form  :  see  -OID. 

First  used  in  German  (geoide)  by  Listing,  Ueber  unsere 
jetzige  Kenntniss  der  Gestalt  u.  GrSsze  der  Erde  (1872).] 

A  geometrical  solid,  nearly  identical  with  the 
terrestrial  spheroid,  but  having  the  surface  at  every 
point  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  gravity. 

1881  M.  MERRIMAN  Fig.  Earth  79  The  word  Geoid  is 
used  to  designate  the  actual  figure  of  the  surface  of  the 
waters  of  the  earth  .  .The  geoid,  then,  is  an  irregular  figure 
peculiar  to  our  planet.  1883  Nature  15  Mar.  471  The  geoid 
(or  the  true  figure  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  determined  by 
the  directions  of  the  pendulum)  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
spheroid  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 

H  Misused  for  GEODE. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  xx.  (1848)  261  And  even  when  their 
looks  are  earthy,  still  If  opened,  like  geoids,  they  may  be 
found  Full  of  all  sparkling  sparry  loveliness. 

Hence  G-eoi'dal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  geoid. 

1881  M.  MERRIMAN  Fig.  Earth  79  The  second  definition 
determines  that  our  geoidal  surface  to  be  investigated  is  that 
coinciding  with  the  surface  of  the  great  oceans. 


GEOLOGIZE. 

Geoisotherm :  see  GEO-. 

Geol,  obs.  form  of  Jowi,. 

Geolatry(d;5/i(>-latn).  rare.  [f.GEO-  +  -LATRY.] 
Earth-worship. 

1860  Lit.  Chttrckina.n  VI.  3/1  We  cannot  but  express  our 
gratitude  for  such  a  protest,  in  such  a  place  . .  against  the 
'  geo-latry '  of  a  small  party.  [The  word  here  means  '  the 
idolizing  of  geology '.]  1870  G.  W.  Cox  Mythol.  A  ryatt 
Nat.  I.  05  To  this  succeeded  astrolatry  in  the  East,  and 
geolatry  in  the  West. 

Geologer  (dgz'ijrlod^aj).  Now  rare.  [f.  GKO- 
LOG-Y  +  -ER1.]  =  GEOLOGIST. 

1811  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  637  Geologers  all.  great,  mid- 
dling, and  small.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  I.  iii.  i  §  113. 


it  on  the  market  ?  ' 

Geologian  (dgf(0tordgiSa),  Now  ran.  [f. 
GEOLOG-Y  +  -IAN.]  =  GEOLOGIST. 

1837  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Merch.  $  Friar  (1844)  204,  I  never 
found  a  geologian  who  did  not  shirk  the  questions  upon  the 
answers  to  which  all  his  theories  depend.  1864  PVSEY  Ltct. 
Daniel  Pref.  3  The  unbelieving  school  of  Geologians  had 
done  their  worst.  1873  M.  COLLINS  Pr.  Clarice  II.  ix.  109 
It  is  a  sleepy  village  ..  with  many  curious  relics  both  for 
antiquary  and  geologian.  1884  Punch  8  Mar.  118/1  A  .. 
writer,  equally  trustworthy  as  theologian  and  geologian. 

Geologic  (dgf^V-d^ik),  a.  [f.  GEOLOG-Y  +  -ic.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived   from  geology; 
such  as  is  described,  investigated,  or  ascertained 
by  geology. 

There  is  now  a  slight  distinction  in  usage  between  geologic 
and  geological:  the  former  tends  to  be  used  only  as  an 
epithet  of  things  forming  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
science  :  we  may  say  a  geologic  efoch,  but  hardly  a  geologic 
student^  a  geologic  theory. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Observ,  56  The  most  unequivocal  geo- 
logic proofs  of  a  general  deluge.  1830  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXVIII.  248  Descriptive  sketches  of  our  planet  ..  with 
reference  to  its  geologic  structure.  1856  EMERSON  Eng. 
Traitst  L&tttV?KM.  (Bohn)  II.  18  It  is  written  only  in  the 
geologic  strata.  1861  GOLDW.  SMITH  Lect.  Mod.  Hist.  19 
The  vast  length  of  geologic  ..  time.  1863  J.  G.  MURPHY 
Comm,  Gen.  i.  ad  fin.  ,  The  last  of  those  geologic  changes 
which  pur  globe  has  undergone.  1872  W.  S.  SYMONDS  Rec. 
Rocks  iv.  104  In  far  later  geologic  epochs,  new  volcanic  vents 
poured  forth  their  lavas.  1886  M  \LLQCViOld  Order  Changes 
II.  193  Found  in  some  curious  geologic  formation. 
b.  Of  persons  :  Fond  of  geology. 

1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  $  Schm.  (1858)  526  It  was  often  ex- 
plored by  geologic  tourists. 

2.  transf.  with  reference  to  bodies  analogous  to 
the  earth. 

1868  LOCKYER  Guillemin's  Heavens  153  These  singular 
markings  date  from  the  last  period  of  geologic  change  on 
the  lunar  surface. 

Geological  (dg/^V'd^ikal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 
=  GEOLOGIC  (but  see  the  note  under  GEOLOGIC  i). 

1795  J.  HUTTON  Theory  Earth  I.  203  Our  author  begins 
by  examining  a  geological  operation.  1808  in  Cobbett's 
Pol.  Reg.  XIII.  1014/2  One  of  the  most  able  engineers,  who 
was  also  possessed  of  a  vast  geological  knowledge.  1816 
KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  I.  31  Those  extensive  speculations, 
to  which  geological  studies  .  .  lead.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist. 
Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  II.  389  The  various  facts  ..  belong  in 
general  to  geological  science.  1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt. 
Exhib.  123  Geological  map  of  England,  showing  the  extent 
and  position  of  the  Bristol  basin.  1863  LYELL  (title)  The 
Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man.  1876  PACE 
Adv.  Text'bk.  Geol.  ii.  31  Hypotheses  .  .  which  are  some* 
times  advanced  to  account  for  geological  phenomena.  1881 
RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Geological  _forfnationst  groups  of 
rocks  of  similar  character  and  age  are  called  formations. 

Hence  Geolo-gically  adv.t  in  a  geological  manner 
or  respect  ;  with  reference  to  geology. 

iSoa  PLAYFAIR  Illustr.  Hutton.  Th.  151  He  therefore  en- 
deavours to  ascertain  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each, 
considered  geologically.  1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  I.  66 
Rocks  of  this  conformation  .  .  are  not  picturesque  ;  but 
geologically  their  outlines  claim  an  interest.  1859  DARWIN 
Orig.  Spec.  x.  (1873)  270  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  has  been  geologically  explored.  1876  PACE 
Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  xxiii.  482  The  best  map  of  the  district 
he  can  procure,  and  if  coloured  geologically  so  much  the 
better. 

Geologi'ciau.  rare.  [f.  GEOLOGY,  after  LOGI- 
CIAN.] «  GEOLOGIST. 

1817  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.  76  note,  Hans  Roth.  .  Is  an 
excellent  guide  ;  A  geologician,  A  metaphysician,  To  search 
out  how  causes  proceed.  1836  Blacfcw.  Mag.  XL.  701 
'  Munch  ',  quoth  the  grave  geologician,  '  munch  '. 

Geologist  (d5*V'lod3ist)-  [f.  GEOLOG-Y  +  -IST.] 
One  versed  in  geology  ;  one  who  pursues  geological 
investigations. 

1795  J.  HUTTON  Theory  Earth  I.  269  The  opinions  of  other 
geologists  should  be  clearly  stated.  1813  J.  TOWNSMEN  D 
Char.  Moses  I.  420  The  skilful  geologist  will  detect  the 
origin  of  these  springs.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  3  The 
geologist  and  those  who  study  natural  history  or  physics 
stand  in  equal  need  of  mutual  assistance.  1855  SINGLETON 
Virgil  I.  400  Their  very  existence  would  have  remained  un- 
known, except  for  the  geologist  and  the  fossil. 

Hence  G-eologi-stical  a.,nonce-wd.,  jocularly  used 
for  GEOLOGICAL. 

1831  Fraser's  Mag.  III.  334  Superabundant  proofs  of  his 
having  made  a  careful,  moral,  political,  geolpgistical,  and 
gravely  quizzical  survey  of  that  wonderful  region. 

Geologize 

-IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  geological  researches. 
1831  DARWIN  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1887)  I.  185  During  Mid- 
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GEOLOGUE. 

summer  geologized  a  little  in  Shropshire.  1861  WILSON  & 
GEIKIE  Mem.  E.  Forbes  v.  156  Out  of  doors  his  happiest 
days  were  spent  in  botanizing,  geologizing,  dredging,  or 
sketching.  1887  in  Darwin's  7*ife  <$•  Lett.  I.  365  note, 
While  geologizing  in  a  railway  cutting.,  he  [Strickland]  was 
run  over  by  a  train. 

2.  trans.  To  examine  geologically;  to  study  as 
a  geologist  does. 

1834  DARWIN  Jrnl.  14  Aug.  (1845),  I  set  out.. for  the  pur- 
pose of  geologising  the  basal  parts  of  the  Andes.  1872  W.  S. 
SYMONDS  Rec.  Rocks  viii.  272  A  gentleman  who  geologised 
the  Ilfracombe  district  obtained  many  specimens.  1883  R. 
BROWN  in  Forln.  Rct<.  i  Sept.  393  The  world  is  so  rapidly 
getting  geologized  and  botanized. 
Hence  Geologizing  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 
1880  Bp.  GOODWIN  in  Macm.  Mag.  No.  246.  478  Geologising 
and  hunting  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  risk  to 
horseflesh.  Ibid.,  The  present  writer  never  joined  the  geo- 
logising party. 

t  Ge'ologfne.  Obs.  [a.  F.  g(ologtte,  f.  Gr.  yetu- 
GEO-  +  -\6yos  one  who  discourses.]  A  geologist. 

1800  PICTET  in  Phil.  Mag.  VIII.  53  The  geologue,  the 
mineralogist  and  the  mere  amateur  repair  thither  [to  Swit- 
zerland] with  avidity.  1809  G.  LANDT  Feroe  Isl.  (1810)  130 
The  truth ..  I  shall  leave  to  the  determination  of  geologues 
and  astronomers.  1847  WHEWELL  in  Todhunter  Ace.  W.'s 
Wks.  (1876)  II.  342,  I  am  still  discontented  with  the  want 
ofjustice  towards  you  which  our  geologues  have  shewn. 
Geology  (ifiiftoA&l').  [ad.  med.L.  geologia,  f. 
Gr.  yfai-  GEO-  +  -\oyla  discourse :  see  -LOGY. 

The  med.  L.  word  was  used,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  by 
Richard  d_e  Bury  (i ,|t h  c.)  in  the  peculiar  sense  '  science  of 
earthly  things  ',  applied  to  the  study  of  law  as  distinguished 
from  the  arts  and  sciences  which  are  concerned  with  the 
works^  of  God.  In  1687  geologia  appears  as  the  title  of  a 
work  in  Italian  by  F.  Sessa,  intended  to  prove  that  the  'in- 
fluence '  ascribed  by  astrologers  to  the  stars,  really  proceeded 
from  the  earth  itself.  A  work  entitled  Geologia  Nonvegica, 
containing  a  description  of  Hecla,  is  referred  to  in  1686  by 
Plot  Staffordshire  lii.  145;  but,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
the  use  of  the  word  as  a  name  for  a  distinct  branch  of 
physical  science  occurs  first  in  English.] 

fl.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  earth  in 
general  (see  quots.).  Obs, 

[1690  E.  WARREN  (title)  Geologia :  or,  A  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Earth  before  the  Deluge.]  1735  B.  MARTIN 
Philos.  Gram,  it  Geology,  which  treats  of  the  Nature, 
Make,  Parts  and  Productions  of  the  Globe  of  Earth  on 
which  we  live.  Ibid.  12  Geology  is.  .divided  into  the  follow- 
ing subordinate  Branches,  viz.  :— (i)  Geography,  which  treats 
of  the  Earth  or  Land ;  (ii)  Hydrography,  which  treats  of 
Water;  (iii)  Phytography. .  (iv)  Zoography.  1736  BAILEY 
(folio)  Pref.,  Geology,  a  Treatise  or  Description  of  the 
Earth.  1755  JOHNSON,  Geology,  the  doctrine  of  the  earth  ; 
the  knowledge  of  the  state  and  nature  of  the  earth. 

2.  The  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  earth's  crust,  of  the  strata  which 
enter  into  its  composition,  with  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, and  of  the  successive  changes  to  which  their 
present  condition  and  positions  are  due. 

'795  J-  HUTTON  Theory  Earth  I.  216  A  person,  who  has 
formed  his  notions  of  geology  from  the  vague  opinion  of 
others.  1813  BAKEWEU.  Introd.  Geol.  Pref.  (1815)  4  In  the 
order  of  succession,  mineralogy  and  geology  are  the  last  of 
the  natural  sciences.  1842  H.  MILLER  O.  R.  Sandst  ii 
(ed.  2)  58  Geology,  of  all  the  sciences,  addresses  itself  most 
powerfully  to  the  imagination.  1874  LVELL  Elem.  Geol.  v. 
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t  Geomancien.  Ofo.  rare-1. 

=  GEOMANCER. 


[a.  F.  gfoman- 


47  It. .appeared  clear  as  the  science  of  '  Geology '  advanced 
that  [etc.].  1880  GEIKIE  Phys.  Geog.  iv.  189  To  describe 
these  [rocks]  and  trace  their  origin  and  history  forms  the 
subject  of  the  science  of  Geology. 

b.  The  geological  features  of  a  district. 
1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  I.  38  The  geology  as  well  as 
the  botany  of  the  Pyrenees  ought  to  repay  all  the  patience 
..  of  the  enthusiasts  in  those  sciences. 

Geomalic  (d^umae'lik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  yuu-,  yrj 
earth  +  o^os  level,  even  +  -1C.]  Pertaining  to 
geomalism. 

l88?.HYATT  in  pr"c.  Anter.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  541,  I  shall 
call  this  tendency  to  equalize  the  form  in  the  direction  of  a 
horizontal  plane,  geomalic.  Ibid.  542  The  geomalic  growth 
of  the  ventral  side. 

Geomalism  (d^zV-maliz'm).  Biol.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ISM.]  The  tendency  of  an  organism  to  grow 
symmetrically  in  a  horizontal  plane.  So  also 
Geo'maly. 

1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  I.  50  Geomalism 
appears  in  its  primitive  aspect  among  the  sponges  since 
they  are  comparatively  soft  and  supported  by  a  pliable  and 
primitively  fragmentary  internal  skeleton.  1889  Century 
Diet.,  Geomaly. 

tGe'Omance,  sb.    Obs.  rare-1.     In   4   geo- 
maunee.     [a.  F.  gfomance.]   =GEOMANOY. 
rJ!2?°  9^WER  Conf.  III.  45  The  craft,  which  that  Saturnus 
londe,   lo  make  pnckes  m  the  sonde,  That  geomaunce 
cieped  is. 

Ge-omanoe,  v.  nonce-wd.  [Back-formation 
from  GEOMANCY.]  intr.  To  practise  geomancy. 

fn'llvVi,'*  i,  '6  f eb'  I7IA  No  °ne  can  geomance  success- 
fully  who  has  not  plenty  of  faith  and  geomantical  aptitude 

Geomancer  (dT/vmse'nsai).     [f.  GEOMANO-Y 

R  '.J     One  who  practises  geomancy. 
c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  95  And  bus  are  callid  geomanceris   bat 
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199  Making  them  to  hitte  the  truth  by  chance,  and  so  the 
±^0g<V0pbe'tertlr  thc  Chiromincer,  or  Geomancer 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psend.  Ef.  i.  iii.  I2  Fortune  tellers' 
Juglers  Geomancers,  and  the  like  incantatory  impost" 
doe  daily  and  professedly  delude  them.  1814  CAR?  Dante 
Purg.  x,x.  4  The  geomancer  sees  His  Greater  Fortune  up 
the  east  ascend.  1878  J.  H.  GRAY  China  I.  M.  297  The 
selection  of  a  site  for  a  tomb  is  entrusted  to  a  geomancer. 


1591  SPARRY  tr.  Caftan's  Geomancie  20  Although  that  it 
be  not  requisite  that  the  Geomancien  vnderstand.  .the 
Astruloge, 

Geomancy  (dgnimaerosi).  Also  4  gemensye, 
geomesye,  4-6  geomaucie,  5  geomantie,  7 
•manty.  [a.  F.  gfomancie,  ad.  L.  geomanlia,  a. 
late  Gr.  *y«ufiavTtia.,  f.  y«t)-,  comb,  form  of  yrj 
earth  +  jimmta  divination.]  The  art  of  divination 
by  means  of  signs  derived  from  the  earth,  as  by 
the  figure  assumed  by  a  handful  of  earth  thrown 
down  upon  some  surface  (see  also  quot.  1569^. 
Hence,  usually,  divination  by  means  of  lines  or 
figures  formed  by  jotting  down  on  paper  a  number 
of  dots  at  random. 

1363  LANGI..  P.  PI.  A.  XI.  153  Astronomye  is  hard  thine.. 
Gemetrie  and  gemensye  [B.  geomesye]  is  gynful  of  specne. 
£1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  ?  531  What  seye  we  of  hem  that 
bileeuen  in  diuynailes  as  .  .  by  Geomancie  [etc.],  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  115  Sum  of  geomancy,  sum  of 
pyromancy,  sum  of  ydromancy.  1477  NORTON  Ord,  Alch. 
vi.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  100  Trust  not  in  Geomantie  that  super- 
stitious Arte.  1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agripfa's  Van.  A  rtes 
51  b,  There  is  also  an  other  kind  of  Geomancie  .  .  the  which 
doth  diuine  by  certaine  coniectures  taken  of  similitudes  of 
the  crakinge  of  the  Earthe  [etc.].  1591  SPARRY  tr.  Catian's 
Geomancie  i  Geomancie  is  a  Science  and  Art  which  con- 
sisteth  of  points,  prickes,  and  lines,  made  in  steade  of  the 
foure  Elements.  1612  J.  TAYLOK  (Water  P.)  Water  Connor. 
Wks.  (1630)  in.  12/2  By  Water  he  knowes  much  in  Hidro- 
manty  And  by  the  Earth  hee's  skilled  in  Geomanly.  1774 
WAR-TON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1775)  II.  22  All  the  renowned 
authors  .  .  in  alchemy,  astrology,  magic,  palmistry,  geo- 
mancy, and  other  branches  of  the  occult  philosophy.  1820 
W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  (1859)  177  Certain  colleges  in  old 
times,  where  judicial  astrology,  geomancy.  necromancy,  and 
other  forbidden  and  magical  sciences  were  taught.  1878 
J.  H.  GRAY  China  I.  i.  TO  The  houses  are  built  according  to 
the  principles  of  geomancy. 

Geomant  (d$i'omx  nt).  rare.  AUo  geomaunt. 
[App.  a.  It.  geomante.']  =  GEOMANCER. 

1870  RosSETTi  Poems  262  A  foul  beast  unknown,  Hell. 
birth  of  geomaunt  and  teraphim.  1880  A.  J.  BUTLER  Dante. 
Purg.  xix.  4  In  the  hour  .  .  when  the  geomants  see  their 
Greater  Fortune  in  the  east  before  the  dawn. 


Geomantie  (djj/iOTiie'ntik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7 
geomantique,  -mantick.  [ad.  med.L.  geoman- 
tic-iis,f,jreomatitiaGKOliiA.i!Cf.  Cf.  f.gfomantiquc] 
A.  adj.  Belonging  to  geomancy. 

c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  ix.  50  Those  geomantie  spirits, 
That  Hermes  cilleth  terrx  Jilii.  1608  DAY  Law  Trickes 
iv.  ii.  (1881)  64  The  pretious  soule  Of  Geomantique  spells 
and  Characters.  1700  DRYDEN  Palamon  4  A.  1224  Two 
geomantick  figures  were  display'd  Above  his  head,  a  war- 
nour  and  a  maid.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxiii,  You  have  used 
neither. .  magic  mirror,  nor  geomantie  figure.  1855  SMEDLEY 
Occult  Sciences  314  The  geomantie  figures  obtained  by  in- 
specting the  chance  lines  or  dots.  1892  Times  (weekly  ed.) 
7  Oct.  6/4  The  Chinese  . .  think  . .  that  the  geomantie  in- 
fluences are  affected  injuriously  to  them. 

tB.  sb.  A  geomancer.  Obs. 

1642  ROGERS  Naainan  591  To  them  that  whisper  out  of 
the  earth  (Geomantics).  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  xxvi,  The 
pointing  Geomantick  will  cast  unhappy  figures,  and  project 
for  me  a  prison  and  sorrow. 

Geomantical  (d3!>ms:-ntikal),  a.  Also  6-7 
-all.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  =  GEOMANTIC  a. 

1569  J-  SANFORD  tr.  Agripfa's  Van.  Artes  25  b,  TheGeo- 
mantical  Diumation.  1591  R.  HARVEY  Philad.  21  Bladud 
found  the  hole  Bathes  in  this  Hand  by  his  Geomanticall  and 
Hydromanticall  skill  and  subtiltic.  1647  LILLY  Catast. 
Mnndi (1683)  4  A  third  sort  is  a  geomantical  or  terrestrial 
divination  in  which  from  certain  voluntary  pricks  or  points 
made  by  the  hand  at  adventure  certain  figures  are  raised 
1889  [see  GEOMANCE  ».]. 

Hence  Geoma  ntically  adv. 

1775  ASH,  Geomantically,  according  to  the  geomantie  art. 

Geometer  (dginrmftai).  [ad.  L.  geometra, 
•metres,  a.  Gr.  yfojuiTprjs  land-measurer,  geometri- 
cian, f.  you-  GEO-  +  .jutTfip  measurer.  Cf.  F.  gio- 
niftre.~\ 

1.  One  who  studies,  or  is  skilled  in,  geometry. 

1483  CalA.  Angl.isi/?  A  Geometer  (A  dd.MS.  Gemitrician), 
geometer.  1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  III.  (1558)  126  The 
Geometers  ar  wont  not  to  proue  all  but  to  require  yt  cerlein 
things  be  graunted.  1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  v.  ii,  Like  to  the 
plane  of  many-sided  Squares,  That  wont  be  drawn  out  by 
geometers.  1610  GUILI.IM  Heraldry  n.  vii.  (1611)  70, 1  know 
the  learned  geometer  will  find  many  more  lines  heere  then 
I  doe  mention.  1709  BERKELEY  Th.  Vision  §  155  The 
manner  wherein  geometers  describe  a  right  line  or  circle. 
1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chen,.  Philos.  37  Cavendish  ..  reasoned 
with  the  caution  of  a  geometer  upon  the  results  of  his  ex- 
periments. 1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  (1857)  I.  150 
if  i, '?  °'  Paralla*  •  •  was  indeed  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked by  geometers  at  any  time.  1893  SIR  R.  BALL  Story 
V  o»«  4  As  a  geometer  would  express  it,  an  ellipse  of  high 
eccentricity. 

b.  Subterrancousgeometer(nonce-'ase)  =  DIALLER. 

'777  Phil.  Trans.  LXVII.  423  A  twisted  brass  wire,  .two 
puncheons,  a  semi-circle,  and  a  compass,  are  all  the  instru- 
ments made  use  of  by  the  subterraneous  Geometer. 

t  ^.  ?  A  gauger,  inspector  of  measures.   Obs. 

1635  M.  PARKER  Robin  Consc.  Bj,  In  stead  of  the  quart 
pot  of  Pewter  I  fill  small  Jugs,  and  need  no  Tutor  :  I  Quarte- 
ndge  giue  to  the  Geometer  most  duely. 

o      ^  S'  ' A  government  surveyor.  Obs. 
ot'hVr'officerc  th -I'™"  ?™1'  -??-'    j'   The,geometer>  and 


GEOMETRICAL. 

4.  The  name  of  a  class  of  caterpillars  (see  quots.). 

1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1817)  II.  292  Their  name  of 
geometer  was  given  them  . .  because  they  seem  to  measure 
the  surface  they  pass  over,  as  they  walk,  with  a  chain. 
1869  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  49  The  Second  Great  Divi- 
sion or  Tribe  of  Moths  are  called  Geometers  (in  science 
Geometrae),  from  the  peculiar  attitude  which  the  cater- 
pillars assume  in  walking. 

attrib.  1897  Daily  News  13  Sept.  6/2  The  larva;  of  the 
geometer  moths. .are  widely  known  as  'stick  caterpillars' 

t  Geometral,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  gionUtreU, 
1.  L.  geometra :  see  -AL.]  Geometrically  drawn ; 
showing  the  plan  or  section  of  a  building. 

1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  \.  s.  v.,  Vn  Plan  Geometral,  a 
Geometral  Draught.  1755  in  JOHNSON  ('  pertaining  to  geo- 
metry ') ;  and  so  in  later  Diets. 

t  Geometrer.  Obs.  rare-1.  Also  gemetrer. 
[f.  L.  geometr-a  +  -XRi.]  =  GEOMETER  i. 

1382  WVCLIF  Ef.  SI.  "Jerome  66,  I  holde  my  pees  of.  .re- 
tonkis,  filo[so]fens,  geometrers  [1388  gemetreres]. 

t  Geometrial,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GEOMSTKY  + 
-AL.]  =  GEOMETRICAL. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  66  None  of  them  kepit  moir  geo- 
matnal  mesure  nor  thir  scheiphyrdis  did  in  ther  dansing. 
1563-87  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  (1596)  1367/1  Upon  his  head  he  had 
a  Geomctnall,  that  is,  a  foure  squared  cap,  albeit  that  his 
heade  was  rounde. 

t  Geometrian.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4-5  geome- 
trien,  5  gemetrien.  [ad.  OF.  geometricn.]  = 
GEOMETRICIAN. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  ill.  pr.  x.  71  (Camb.  MS.)  Thyse 
geometryens  . .  ben  wont  to  bryngen  in  thynges  (.at  they 
clepyn  porysmes.  1430-40  LVDG.  Bochas  i.  ii  200  Making 
his  masons  for  to  compasse  and  casten  their  deuises,  Geme. 
tnens  in  theyr  diuisions.  1590  RECORDB,  etc.  Gr.  Artes  34 
What  causeth  Geometrians  so  highly  to  be  enhauncedr 
1635  PERSON  Varieties  l.  44  If  once  a  Geometrian  give  up 
the  infallible  number  of  the  Miles  which  the  Earth  will 
reach  to  in  compasse. 

Geometric  (d.vi«me-trik),  a.  [ad.  L.  geome- 
tnc-us,  a.  Gr.  yta/MTptitos,  f.  yftuiiiTp-Tjs  GEOMETER. 
Cf.  F.  gtomitrique]  =  GEOMETRICAL. 

1630  DEKKEH  *nd  ft.  Honest  Wh.  C  i  a,  Of  Geometricke 
figures  the  most  rare,  And  perfect'st  are  the  Circle  and  the 
square.  1669  GALE  Crt.Gentiles  1. 1.  ii.  16  The  overflowing  of 
Nilus  ..  required  a  Geometric  Art  for  the  Division  of  their 
lands,  when  the  floud  was  over.  1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Pal- 
mar.  Matheseos  57  In  any  Geometric  Proportion,  when  the 
Antecedent  is  less  than  the  Consequent,  the  Terms  may  be 
expressed  by  a  and  ar.  1814  CARY  Dante,  Par.  xxxm.  123 
As  one,  Who  versed  in  geometric  lore,  would  fain  Measure 
the  circle.  1837  WHEWELL  Hitt.  Induct.  Sci.  (1857)  II.  421 
1  he  elasticity  proceeds  in  a  geometric  series.  1864  BOWED 
Logic  x.  339  Thus,  the  numberless  properties  of  every  geo- 
metric figure  are  reduced. 

b.  ^Geometric  jasper:  ?  some  mineral  with  geo- 
metrical markings  (obs.).  Geometric  caterpillar •= 
GEOMETER  4.  Geometric  spider,  a  spider  which 
constructs  a  web  of  a  geometrical  form. 

1681  GREW  Muszum  in.  291  A  Geometrick  jasper.  1815 
KIRBY  &  SH.  Entomol.  I.  414  The  nets  of  the  geometric 
spiders  are  in  favourable  weather  renewed  either  wholly, 
or  at  least  their  concentric  circles,  every  twenty-four  hours. 
1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  138  They  walk  by  contract- 
ing the  space  between  their  lips  and  foot,  like  the  geometric 
caterpillars  (Gray).  1878  Daily  News  24  Oct.  6/4  The  com- 
mon garden  or  geometric  spider  is  now  to  be  seen  abundantly. 
Geometrical  (d,z,<>me-trikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.] 

1.  Belonging  to  geometry;  determined  or  con- 
structed according  to  the  methods  of  geometry. 
Geometrical  staircase  (see  quot.  1843-59).  Geo- 
metrical tracery,  tracery  in  which  the  openings  are 
of  geometrical  form  (circles,  trefoils,  etc.). 

The  name  of  geometrical  figures  was  formerly  restricted 
to  those  whose  construction  involved  only  the  straight  line 
and  circle,  all  other  curves  being  called  mechanical. 

1552  HULOKT,  Geometrical!  description,  ichnographia. 
1562  COOPER  Answ.  De/.  Truth  52  b,  To  apointe  a  geo- 
metrical! measure  of  place,  .that  may  serue  for  all  churches. . 
is  far  aboue  our  reache.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efist.  225 
He  shall  learne  to  be  skilful!  in  the  art  Geometrical.  1638 
F.  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  282  Geometrical!  lines;  which 
are  nothing  else  but  a  length  without  breadth.  1695 
ALINGHAM  Geom.  Epit.  114  Upon  a  given  right  line  as  a  d, 
to  make  a  Geometrical  square.  1772  NUGENT  tr.  Grosley't 
Land.  II.  43  This  hospital  [Greenwich]  has  a  great  staircase 
of  that  sort  which  the  English  call  Geometrical.  1838 
THIRLWALL  Greece  III.  xviii.  59  A  new  town  was  built, 
with  geometrical  regularity.  1842-59  GWILT  Archil.  §  2184 
A  Geometrical  Staircase  is  one  whose  opening  is  down  its 
centre . .  in  which  each  step  is  supported  by  one  end  being 
fixed  in  the  wall  or  partition.  1848  RICKMAN  Archil. 
p.  xxxvi,  The  heads  of  two  windows  . .  affording  very  good 
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the  figures,  such  as  circles,  trefoils,  &c.,  do  not  always 
regularly  join  each  other,  but  touch  only  at  points.  1879 
LUBBOCK  Sci.  Lect.  v.  160  The  ornamentation  . .  consists  of 
geometrical  patterns — straight  lines,  circles,  triangles,  etc. 

?quasiWz/.  1593  Kites  *  Man.  Ch.  Durh.  (Surtees)  2  A 
goodly  faire  round  window  . .  hayinge  in  it  twenty-four 
lights  verye  artificially  made,  as  it  is  called  geometricall. 

fig.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  80  Is  every  land-mark  of  the 
country  to  be  done  away  in  favour  of  a  geometrical  and 
arithmetical  constitution? 

b.  Geometrical  ratio  (now  usually  ratio  simply, 
as  the  expression  arithmetical  r.  is  obsolete)  :  that 
kind  of  relation  between  two  quantities  which  is 
expressed  by  dividing  the  first  by  the  second  ;  the 
quotient  expressing  this.  (The  term  survives  chiefly 


GEOMETRICALLY. 

the  phrase  at  a  geometrical  ratio,  loosely  used 
for  in  geometrical  progression.}  Geometrical  pro- 
portion :  a  proportion  which  involves  an  equality 
of  geometrical  ratio  in  its  two  parts,  as  I  :  3  ::  4  :  1 2. 
Geometrical  progression  :  a  series  in  which  the  ratio 
between  the  successive  quantities  is  constant,  as 
1:3:9:  27:81,  etc. 

Arithmetical  progression*  t proportion^  t  ratio,  etc.  (see 
ARITHMETICAL  a.)  relate  to  differences  instead  of  quotients. 
The  term  geometrical  points  to  the  fact  that  problems  in- 
volving multiplication  were  originally  dealt  withoy  geometry 
and  not  by  arithmetic. 

1557  RECORDS  Whetst.  G  ij,  You  can  haue  no  progression 
Geometricalle,  but  it  must  be  made  either  of  square  nom- 
bers,  or  els  of  like  Mattes.  Ibid.  K  k  ij,  I  knowe  the  propertie 
of  those  nombers  in  proportion  Geometricall  to  bee  soche, 
that  the  multiplication  of  bothe  the  extremes  is  equalle  to 
the  square  of  the  middell  terme.  1594  HLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  i. 
xiil.  (ed.  7)  39  What  is  Progression  Geometricall?  It  is  that 
wherein  every  number  exceedeth  his  fellow  by  like  Propor- 
tion, for  as  six  contayneth  three  twice,  so  doth  twelve  con- 
tayne  six  twice,  &c.  1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  144 
Thus  in.. the  following  Table,  the  Numbers  in  Geometrical 
Proportion  are  i,  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c.  1806  HUTTON  Course 
Math.  I.  up  Of  these  two  numbers  6  and  3,  the  difference, 
or  arithmetical  ratio,  is  6—3  or  3,  but  the  geometrical  ratio 
is  $  or  2.  1859  DARWIN  Qrig.  Spec,  iii.  (1873)  52  All  plants 
and  animals  are  tending  to  increase  at  a  geometrical  ratio. 
1885  WATSON  &  BURBURY  Math.  Tk.  Electr.  %  Magn,  I. 
121  The  distances  of  the  images  from  the  common  centre 
are  in  geometrical  progression. 

t  c.  Geometrical  cubit,  foot>  mile,  pace  \  mea- 
sures of  length,  some  of  which  arc  app.  fixed  by 
geographical  computation  (i  degree  =  60  miles, 
i  mile  =1000  paces,  i  pace  =  5  feet).  Obs. 

Originally  perh.  with  reference  to  the  literal  sense  of 
geometry—^  land-measuring1. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosntogr.  Glasse  56  Table  . .  A  Geo- 
metricall Pase  conteyninge  in  it  5  Five  foote.  16*0-55  I- 
JONES  Stone- Heng(\i*$  23  In  height  one  hundred  twenty 
one  Geometrical  Feet  (which  of  our  Measure  makes  one 
hundred  thirty  six  Feet).  1668  WILKINS Real Char.  163  The 
•/Egyptian  Geometrical  cubit,  each  of  which  (say  they)  did 
contein  six  of  the  vulgar  cubits,  namely,  nine  foot.  1677 
PLOT  Oxfordsk.  10,  456  Geometrical  paces,  or  2280  feet. 
1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  I.  287  Italian  or  Geometrical  miles 
(at  the  rate  of  60  to  a  degree).  1727  POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sink- 
ing 122  A  stage  as  large  as  the  athenian,  which  was  near 
ninety  thousand  geometrical  paces  square.  1843  Penny 
Cycl.  XXVII.  198  In  the  second  work,  he[Fernel]says  that 
five  of  his  own  paces,  or  those  of  ordinary  men,  make  six 
geometrical  paces. 

d.  ellipt.  as  sb.  pi.  Numbers  or  magnitudes  which 
stand  to  each  other  in  geometrical  proportion,  rare. 

1807  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  114  The  reciprocals  of 
geometrical*  are  also  geometricals,  and  in  the  same  ratio. 

2.  That  works  by  the  methods  of  geometry,  rare. 
Geometrical  spider  (cf.  GEOMETRIC  b). 

a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  6  Geometrical  and  Archi- 
tectonical  Artists  look  narrowly  upon  the  description  of  the 
Ark.  1815  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  I.  413  The  geometrical 
spiders.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xl.  (1856)  366  You  re- 
member  the  geometrical  artist  of  Laputa. 


Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  317  Towards  the  latter  part  of  September 
the  geometrical  spiders  become  conspicuous,  spinning  their 
webs  on  every  bush. 

Geometrically  (dj/Vme-trikali),^.  ff,  prec. 
+  -LY^.]  In  geometrical  manner;  according  to 
geometry.  Geometrically  proportional  (also  ^pro- 
portioned} :  standing  in  geometrical  proportion. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  360  The  same  is  more  easely  and 
redely  found  geometrically  by  the  globes.  1564-78  BULLEVN 
Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  14  The  fine  knottes  are  doen  in  good 
arte,  Geometrically  figured.  1583  BABINGTON  Comtnandnt. 
viii.  (1637)  74  What  spoile  so  ever  is  got.  .ought,  .to  be  dis- 
posed to  every  man  Geometrically,  that  is,  according  to 
every  mans  service  and  worthinesse  ;  not  Arithmetically, 
that  is,  to  every  man  alike.  1643  HERLE  Answ.  Feme  36 
Nor  matters  it  whether  this  coordination  . .  be  arithmettic- 
ally  or  geometrically  proportioned.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zoo- 
tciitt'a  458  Praise  ..  becometh  their  Due  on  whom  it  is  be- 


SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  105  The  animals  composing 
this  genus  inhabit  the  sea  ..  moving  geometrically  like  the 
'  larvae  of  the  Phalxnadx.  1885  WATSON  &  BURBURY  Math. 
Tk.  Electr.  <V  Magn.  I.  125  We  have  thus  constructed  a 
new  electrical  system,  in  which  every  conductor  S  of  the 
original  system  is  represented  geometrically  by  a  surface  .$"'. 

Geometrician  (d^Vmetri-Jan).  Also  5  gemi- 
trician,6gexnetricion.  [f.L.£0AvMfrfV**a  +  -lAV.] 

1.  One  who  studies  geometry.  Now  rare. 

1483  [see  GEOMETER  i],  1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  i. 
(1870)  121  Certayne  great  stones  ..  lyeng  and  hangyng, 
that  no  Gemetricion  can  set  them  as  they  do  hange.  1594 
BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  11.  (ed.?)  102 Our  modern  Geometricians 
have  of  late  invented  two  other  right  lines  belonging  to  a 
Circle,  called  lines  Tangent,  and  lines  Secant.  1691  NORRIS 
Pract.  Disc.  228  Says  Plato,  God  acts  the  part  of  a  Geome- 
trician, does  all  things  exactly  and  regularly.  1796  MORSE 
Amtr.  Geog.  II.  158  While  Maclaurin  pursued  this  new 
career,  a  geometrician  no  less  famous  distinguished  himself 
in  the  sure,  .track  of  antiquity,  a  i86a  BUCKLE  Cnf'/w.  (i86g> 
III.  v.  306  The  object  of  the  geometrician  is  to  generalize 
the  laws  of  space. 

t2.  One  who  measures  the  earth  or  land;  a  land- 
surveyor.  Obs. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent,  clxxxi.  1124  As  if  he  [God] 
had  beene  some  Geometrician,  that  should  haue  butteled 
and  bounded  the  whole  world.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH. 
Country  I'armc  517  The  Art  of  measuring  Grounds  doth 
more  properly  belong  vnto  the  Geometrician.  1676  W. 
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HUBBAKU  Happiness  of  People  37  The  Sovereign  power  is 
not  tyed  to  the  judgement  of  Phy.sitians  in  the  case  of  a 
wound,  nor  of  a  Geometrician  in  the  measuring  of  I. and 

Geoinetrid  (cl.vVmetrid),  «•  and  sb.  Ent.  [f.  I,. 
Geometra  mod.  name  for  a  genus  of  moths  +  -ID.] 
A.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  family  of  moths  of 
which  Geometra  is  the  typical  genus ;  see  GEO- 
METER 4.  B.  sb.  A  moth  of  this  family. 

So  Cteometri'deotis  a. 

x865>7'nwu.  Entomol.  Soc.  3rd  Ser.  II.  i.  89  The  imago  of 
a  species  of  an  undetermined  Geometrideous  genus.  1889 
Century  Diet.,  Geometrid  ^adj.  and  sb.). 

Geometi'iform  (d^me'trif^im),  a.  [f.  Geo- 
metra (see  prec.)  +  -FOKM.]  '  Resembling  in  form 
a  moth  of  the  family  Geomctridse '  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

Geometrine  (d^z^-metrin),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-INK.]  Pertaining  to  the  Geometridx  (Cent.  Diet}. 

Geometrist  ^s/V-metrist).  rare-1,  [f.  GEO- 
METRY +  -IST.]  A  geometrician. 

1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  iv.  166  note,  Every  observing 
onlooker,  seeing  the  compasses  in  the  hand,  pronounces  it  to 
be  the  portrait  of  an  architect  or  a  geometrist. 

Geometrize  (d^z^-metraiz),  v.     [f.  GEOMETR-Y 

+  -IZE.]  a.  intr.  To  work  by  geometrical  methods. 
b.  trans.  To  form  geometrically. 

The  word  is  almost  exclusively  employed  with  direct  or 
indirect  reference  to  Plato's  phrase  iel  yccafMTpctp  iw  Qtw. 
F.  gtoinftriser  (rare)  has  the  same  origin. 

1658  SiRT.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  54  Some  resemblance 
there  is  of  this  order  in  the  Egges  of  some  Butterflies . .  which 
. .  doth  neatly  declare  how  nature  Geometrizeth,  1680  BOYLE 
Prodnc.  Chem.  Princ.  i.  49  Chrystalls..as  if  nature  had  at 
once  affected  variety  in  their  figuration  and  yet  confin'd  her- 
self to  Geometrize.  1823  DE  QUINCEY  Lett.  Educ.  i.  (1860) 
15  Knowing  that  God  geometnzes  eternally.  1888  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  Elect  Lady  xi.  102  Do  I  meet  God  in  my  geometry? 
When  I  so  much  enjoy  my  Euclid,  is  it  always  God 
geometrizing  to  me  ? 

Hence  Geo'metrized,  Geo:metri'zing^//.  adjs. 

167*  BOYLE  Ess.  Gems  71  As  to  the  exquisite  uniformity  of 
Shape,  which  is  so  admir'd  in  Gems,  and  is  thought  to 
demonstrate  their  being  form'd  by  a.  .Geometrizing  Prin- 
ciple. 1832  S.  TURNER  in  Fraser's  Mag.  VI.  332  Our  earth, 
and  its  finely  gravitating  and  geometrised  system. 

Geometry  (d^'ip-metri).  Forms :  4-6  geme- 
try,  (4  -ttry,  -trie,  5  -trye,  gemytre,  gem-, 
ghem-,  jematry,  -trye,  gemeotre),  4-7  geome- 
trie,  (5  -trye,  gewmatry,  6  geomatry,  7  gymi- 
trie),  5-  geometry,  (8  vulgar  jommetry).  [a.  F. 
geomttriC)  a.  L.  geometria,  a.  Gr.  "yccv/ucrpfa,  f.  7*0)-, 
comb,  form  of  777  earth  +  -/icr/x'a  measuring.] 

1.  The  science  which  investigates  the  properties 
and  relations  of  magnitudes  in  space,  as  lines,  sur- 
faces, and  solids. 

In  early  quots.  geometry  is  chiefly  regarded  as  a  practical 
art  of  measuring  and  planning,  and  is  mainly  associated 
with  architecture. 

13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  185  Musike,  and  astronomic, 
Geometric,  and  arsmetrike.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  90 
Geometric,  Through  which  a  man  hath  the  sleight  Of  length, 
of  brede,  of  depth,  of  height,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8394 
Foure  ymages  full  fresshe,  all  of  fyn  gold  . .  With  gematry 
lustly  aioynet  to  gedur.  c  1450  Cor.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.) 
189  Also  of  augrim  &  of  asmatryk  Of  lynyacion  that  longeth 
to  jematrye.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  IVerbitrge  n.  605  They 
sende  for  masons  vpon  euery  syde,  Counnynge  in  geometric. 
1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  Pref.  ab,  Every  phisicion  ought 
.  .to  have  Geomatry  to  ponder  and  way  the  dregges  or  por- 
cions  the  whiche  ought  to  be  ministred.  1570  DEE  Math. 
Pref.  16  Geometric  ..  is  the  Arte  of  Measuring  sensible 
magnitudes,  their  iust  quantities  and  contentes.  1631  K. 
BYFIELD  Doctr.  Sabb.  10  This  is  a  plaine  n0tt~segititurt  and 
can  not  hold  together  by  all  the  Geometry  in  the  World.  1726 
tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  ir.  289  'Tis  certain  from  Geometry, 
that  thirteen  Spheres  can  touch  and  surround  one  in  the 
middle  equal  to  them.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic 
673  Geometry  is  that  branch  of  mathematics  which  treats  of 
the  description  and  properties  of  magnitudes  in  general. 
1876  TAIT  Rec.  Adv.  Phys,  Set.  i.  (ed.  2)  4  Geometry,  which 
may  be  designated  the  science  of  pure  space. 

transf.  1674  S.  VINCENT  Yng.  Gallant's  Acad.  98  A  man 
he  is  well  poized  in  all  humours,  in  whom  nature  shewed 
most  Geometry.  1874  AV/;/.  Rev.  No.  285. 174  The  geometry 
of  the  human  form,  as  conceived  by  Phidias. 

1 2.  In  etymological  sense :  The  art  of  measuring 
ground.  Obs. 

1588  FRAUNCE  Laiviers  Lot.  i.  \.  4  Geometric  (teacheth)to 
measure  ground,  not  to  purchase  grounde.  16x4  RALEIGH 
Hist.  World  n.  (1634)  272  For  Geometry,  which  is  by  inter- 
pretation measuring  of  grounds,  was  usefull  unto  them. 
1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  i,  (1626)4  The  Ground,  as  com- 
mon earst  as  Light,  or  Aire,  By  limit-giuing  Geometric  they 
share. 

1 3.  To  hang  by  geometry,  app.,  to  hang  in  a  stiff, 
angular  fashion  (said  of  clothes).  Obs. 

1622  FLETCHER  Span.  Curate^  in.  «,  And  the  old  Cutworke 
Cope,  that  hangs  by  Gymitrie.  1633  ROWLEY  Match  at 
Midnt.  in.  i,  Looke  yee,  here's  larvis  hangs  by  Geometry, 
and  here's  the  Gentleman.  1661  DAVENPORT  City  Nt.-Caf 
iv,  37,  I  am  a  Pantler,  a  Rogue,  that  hangs  together,  like  a 
beggers  rags,  by  geometry.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Cottv.  i.  85 
Miss.  Lord  !  my  Petticoat  !  how  it  hangs  by  Jommetry. 
Neveront.  Perhaps  the  Fault  may  be  in  your  Shape. 

Ge'Omo'rpnic,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  7«u-  GEO- 
+  pop<f>r]  form  +  -1C.]  Kesembling  the  earth  in 
form  or  fashion. 

1894  L.  A.  TOLLEMACHF.  in  Jrnl.  Educ.  i  Jan.  61/2  Our 
posthumous  selves  are  likejy  to  be  less  anthropomorphic, 
and  heaven . .  less  geomorphic,  than . .  we  are  apt  to  expect. 

Geomorphology  (dg^onft&'l&dgi).    [f.  GEO- 


GEORDIE. 

•f  Gr.  /*o/)0ij  form  +  -\vyta :  see  MORPHOLOGY.]  The 
theory  of  the  conformation  of  the  earth. 

1896  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  XLVI 1 1.  Apr.  815  The  new  phase 
of  Eeography,  which  is  sometimes  known  as  physiography, 
and  later,  as  geu morphology. 

Geqmorphy    d.^vm^ifi).  rare-*,   ^prec. 

1889  in  Centurv  Diet. 

Geonavigation,Geonomic,-nomy:seeGEO-. 

Geophagy  (dj^ffldgi),  [ad.  Gr.  *y«u$ayta 
the  eating  ol  earth  (yfojrpayia  is  found  in  this  sense), 
f.  yt<u-  comb,  form  of  yrj  earth  +  <f>ayttv  to  eat.] 
The  practice  of  eating  earth  ;  also  Oeo  phagiszn. 
So  Oeo-phagist,  one  that  cats  earth. 

1850  LYELL  *nd  Visit  U.  S.  II.  7  A  diseased  appetite  . . 
prevails  in  several  parts  of  Alabama,  where  they  eat  clay. 
1  heard  various  speculations  on  the  origin  of  this  singular 
propensity,  called  '  geoohagy  '  in  some  medical  books.  1880 
Libr.  Univ.  Kncrwl.  (N.  Y.)  VI.  593  (title)  Geophagism,  the 
custom  of  dirt-eating,  indulged  in  by  the  lowest  order  of 
savages,  most  particularly  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  1885  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Geophagist.  1897  ALLBUTT  Syst.  Med.  U.  1040 
Earth  deliberately  eaten  by  the  geophagist.  Ibid.  1043 
Perverted  appetite — pica  or  geophagy,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called— is  a  common  occurrence  in . .  intestinal  helminthiasis. 

Geophilons  (dgi>-fihs),  a.  Zool.  and  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  Geophilus  (a.  Gr.  *-y«oMpiAos  earth-loving)  + 
-ous.]  Belonging  to  one  of  the  genera  named  Geo- 
phihts  or  Gcophila. 

1854  in  MAYNE  Exfios.  Lex.  s.v.  Geophilus.  1885  in  Syd. 
Soc,  Lex. 

Geophyllous  (dgf,0(rlas),«.  [mod.  formation 
f.  Gr.  76CU-,  yrj  earth  +  <f>v\\-ov  leaf  +  -OUS.] 
'  Having  leaves,  or  leaflets  of  an  earthy  colour  '. 

1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  s.v.  Geophyllus.  1885  v\Syd. 
Soc.  Lex. 

Geophysical,  -physics,  etc. :  see  GEO-. 

Geoponic  (dg/'^p^'nik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  -ique, 
7-8  -ick.  [ad.  Gr.  yfuiroviicos,  f.  yfomovos  husband- 
man, f.  7«v-,  777  earth  +  woe-,  ablaut  var.  of  ir«v-, 
root  of  irfffffOcu  to  labour.  Cf.  F.  geoponique^\ 

A.  adj.  Relating  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  ; 
agricultural.  Also  humorously  rustic,  countrified. 

1663  in  BULLOKAR.  1675  EVELYN  Terra  (1776)  2  But  for 
a  description  of  the  rest.  .1  shall  refer  the  critical  Reader 
to  the  old  Geoponic  authors.  179*  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France 
283  In  respect  to  the  geoponic  division  of  the  soils  of  the 
kingdom,  the  rich  calcareous  plain  of  the  north-eastern 
quarter  first  calls  for  our  attention.  18*7  STKUART  Planter's 
G.  (1828)  21  The  Remains  of  the  Greek  Geoponic  writers. 
1848  LOWELL  Biglo-w  P.  Poems  1890  II.  7  [Burlesquing 
Carlyle]  A  brown,  parchment-hided  old  man  of  the  geoponic 
or  bucolic  species.  i86oO.W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  xii.(i89i)  166 
Two  or  three  notabilities  of  Rockland,  with  geoponic  eyes. 

B.*& 

f  1.  A  writer  on  agriculture.   Obs.  rare. 

i6ia  SELDEN  Notes  to  Drayton's  Poly-alb,  vi.  99  Natural- 
ists, Historians  and  Geoponiques,  as  Varro,  Columel,  Pliny, 
Trogus  and  Solinus.  Ibid.  x.  165. 

2,  //.  The  science  of  agriculture  or  husbandry ; 
a  treatise  on  this  subject  ( =  Gr.  rcL  yccviiovtKa\ 

1608  TOPSEI.L  Serpents  in  Which  kind  of  fishing  fraude, 
if  you  would  better  be  instructed  in,  I  must  referre  you  to 
Tarentinus  in  his  Geoponicks.  1609  EVELYN  Acetaria  (1729) 
115  Of  Herbs  and  wholesome  Saflets,  and  other  plain  and 
useful  parts  of  Geoponicks.  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  16  Nov. 
(O.  H.S.)  I.  78  A  Book.,  of  the  Geoponicks.  1893  Contemp. 
Rev.  Jan.  3  Erroneous  theories  of  the  '  science  of  geoponics  \ 

Hence  Cteopo'nical  #.,  Geopouica  lity  nonce-wd. 
So  also  f  Qeo'ponist,  a  student  of  geoponics; 
Geo  pony,  agriculture  (Gr.  jftairovia ;  F.  geoponie]. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  iii.  286  Authors  Geo- 
ponicall,  or  which  have  treated  de  re  Rusticat  as  Constan- 
tine,  Marcus  Cato,  Columella,  Palladius  and  Varro.  1716 
M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  in.  Diss.  Physick  12  Such  were 
call'd  at  first  variously  pro  re  natd,3&  Magists.  .Nurserists, 
Geoponists,  Hygeists.  1753  Gentt.  Mag.  June  267  A  good 
geoponical  reason  may  certainly  be  assign'd  for  it.  1814 
Last  Act  i.  i.  Posterity  will  call  it  the  Twistonian  system 
ol  geoponical ity.  1882  St.  James's  Gaz.  1 1  Mar.  6  They  may 
even  have  the  effrontery  to  be  acquainted  with  georgics  or 
geopony,  commonly  called  agriculture. 

Georama  (dgfiorirma).  ?  Obs.  [a.  F.  georama, 
f.  Gr.  77}  earth  +  opapa  view.]  (See  quot.  1847.) 

1847  CRAIG,  Georama^  an  ingenious  invention,  of  French 
origin,  for  exhibiting  a  very  complete  view  of  the  different 
seas,  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains  on  the  earth's  surface.  It 
is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  sphere.  1851  Iltustr, 
Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  1188  Georamas  and  uranoramas,  used  as 
lamp-shades.  1897  A  thenxum  9  Jan.  53/3  The . .  first  works 
. .  of  L.  V.  de  St  -Martin  . .  were  an  elementary  atlas  and 
a  georama  (1826),  the  first  globe  of  the  kind  seen  in  Paris. 

Geordie  (dsp'idi).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [dim. 
of  GEORGE.] 

1 1.  (  Yellow]  Geordii :  a  guinea.  (Cf.  GEORGE4  b.) 

1786  BURNS  Twa  Dogs  58  He  draws  a  bonie,  silken  purse 
. .  whare  thro'  the  sleeks,  The  yellow  letter'd  Geordie  keeks. 
1790  SHIRREFS  Poems  Gloss.,  Geordie.  a  guinea.  1893  JAS. 
SKINNER  Aittobiog.  Metafhys.  xxxvi.  193  A  man  ..  who 
has  only  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  out  come  the 
yellow  Geordies. 

2.  a.  A  coal-pitman,  b.  A  collier-boat.  C. 
(See  quot.  1881.) 

1876  C.  M.  DAVIES  Unorth.  Lond.  353  A  'Geordie',  or 
pitman.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Geordie^  the  miners' 
term  for  [GeorgeJ  Stephenson's  safety-lamp.  1884  W.  C. 
RUSSELL  Jack's  Courtship  xliv,  You  thought  . .  of  the 
Channel  as  warm  with  just  such  vessels  as  she— Geordies  deep 
with  coal.  1889  R.  KIPLING  In  Black  %  White  53  Oh  for  a 
decent,  rational  Geordie  !  1897  in  Daily  Mail  13  Oct.  7 
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GEOKGE. 

A  North-country  '  Geordie  '  that  was  coolly  snugging-down 
and  uutweathering  the  fierce  squall. 

George  (d^-idgl.  [ad.  L.  Geoff/us,  a.  Gr. 
Tedjo-fios  name  of  a  saint  said  to  have  been  a  prince 
of  Cappadocia,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  reign  of  Diocletian. 

St.  George,  who  at  an  English  synod  of  1222  was  placed 
only  among  saints  of  the  second  rank  (Cone.  Oxon.  yiii.  in 
Cone.  Collect.  Paris  1644  XXVIII),  has  been  recognized  as 
the  patron  saint  of  England  from  the  time  of  Edward  III, 
perh.  because  of  his  being  adopted  as  patron  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  and  his  encounter  with  the  dragon  is  frequently 
represented  on  coins,  medals,  etc.  Hence  are  derived  various 
secondary  uses  of  the  name,  with  or  without  the  prefixed 
Saint.] 

I.  Saint  George. 

1.  a.  A  cry  formerly  used  by  English  soldiery. 
1504  SHAKS.  Kick.  Ill,  v.  iii.  270  God,  and  Saint  George, 

Richmond,  and  Victory.  1617  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's 
Gram.  xiii.  62  So  sound  Drums  and  Trumpets,  and  Saint 
George  for  England.  1704  PRIOR  Let.  to  Boilean  De$< 
preaitx  164  Anne  and  St.  George  !  the  charging  hero  cries. 
b.  A  form  of  lance-exercise. 

1833  Rceul.  Irtstr.  Cavalry  \.  166  [The  exercise  is  described 
at  length). 

2.  St.  George's  day:  the  festival  day  in  honour  of 
St.   George,   April    23.     St.    George's  cross:    an 
upright  and    a   horizontal    bar   of   red,   crossing 
each  other  in  the  centre.      St.  George's  colours  : 
colours  bearing  a  St.  George's  cross  (so  also  St. 
George's  ensign,  flag,  jacK).  St.  George's  guard  (see 
quot.  1802). 

1611  BARRY  Ram  Alley  iv.  i,  By  Dis  I  will  be  Knight, 
Weare  a  blew  coate  0:1  great  Saint  Georges  day.  a  1642  SIR 
W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracfs  in.  (1704)  365/2  All  Admirals  . . 
were  wont  to  carry  anciently  the  St.  George's  Flag  in  the 
Head  of  the  Top-Mast.  1773  Naval  Chrm.  XXII.  186 
Lord  Edgcumbe  . .  hoisted  the  St.  George's  flag  at  the  fore- 
top.  1801  Ibid.  VII.  449  The  men  of  war  shifted  the  blue 
ensigns  to  St.  George's  colours.  xSoj  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet., 
St.  George's  Guard,  a  guard  of  the  broadsword  or  sabre, 
used  in  warding  off  blows  directed  against  the  head.  1806 
A.  DUNCAN  Nelson  72  The  squadron  wore  the  white,  or 
St.  George's  ensign.  —  Nelson's  Funeral  17  The  St. 
George's  jack  . .  was  lowered  half-mast  high.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  IVord-bk.  s.  v.  Flag,  The  white  field,  with  the  red 
St.  George's  cross . .  is  now  alone  used  in  the  British  navy. 

II.  George. 

8.  The  jewel  which  forms  part  of  the  insignia  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  (see  quot.  1672).  Greater, 
Lesser  George  (cf.  quots.  1672,  1724). 

1506  Paston  Lett.  No.  953  1 1 1. 404  A  cheyn  with  a  joerge  of 
dyamondes.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  l'[,  iv.  i.  29  Looke  on  my 
George,  I  am  a  Gentleman.  1672  ASHMOLF.  Order  Garfer  221 
At  the  middle  of  the  Collar  before,  is  to  be  fastned  the  Image  of 
St.  George  armed,  sitting  on  Horseback,  who  having  thrown 
the  Dragon  upon  his  back,  encounters  him  with  a  tilting 
Spear.  This  Jewel  is  not  surrounded  with  a  Garter,  or 
row  of  Diamonds,  as  is  the  lesser  George,  but  made  accord- 
ing to  the  representation  in  the  Plate  above,  and  called 
the  Great  George.  1675  Lotuf.  Gaz.  No.  1026/4  Lost  or 
stolen .  .an  order  of  the  Garter,  or  George,  being  a  Cerdonix 
Stone .  .with  a  George  engraven  on  the  one  side  of  the  Onix, 
and  a  George  enameled  on  the  other  side.  1734  Ibid.  No. 
6284/2  Garter  on  his  knee  presented  to  the  Sovereign  the 
Blue  Ribbon  with  the  Gold  or  Little  George,  which  His 
Majesty  . .  put  over  the  Left  Shoulder  of  his  Lordship  . . 
athwart  under  his  Right  Arm.  1788  New  Land.  Map.  IV. 
167  Aconvict  under  sentence  of  transportation .  .for  stealing 
a  George  set  with  diamonds.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eiig. 
v.  I.  615  At  Chedzoy  he  stopped  a  moment  to  mount  a  fresh 
horse  and  to  hide  his  blue  riband  and  his  George. 

t4.  slang.  A  coin  bearing  the  image  of  St.  George: 
a.  A  half-crown  ;  b.  ( Yellow)  George,  a  guinea. 

a.  1659  Pol.  Ballads  (i86o>  I.  138  When  the  Georges  are 
flown,  Then  the  Cause  goes  down.  1688  SHADWELL  Sor. 
Alsatia  n.Wks.  1720  IV.  48,  I  make  bold  to  equip  you  with 
some  Meggs,  Smelts,  Decus's  and  Georges,  a  ijoo  B.  E. 
Diet.  Caxt.  Cre-M  s.  v.,  He  tipt  me  Forty  Georges  for  my 
Earnest,  he  paid  me  Five  Pounds  for  my  Share  or  Snack 
1719  WVmtPUltl,  313  Let's  give  'em  a  George.  1785 


-  -v-'  Ydlow  George,  a  guinea.     i8ia  Sporting 

f'  XXXIX.  139  A  smart  and  scientific  boxing  match 
took  place  .  .  for  a  George  betwixt  a  gallant  knight  of  t 


he 


.  . 
thimble..  [and]  Power  the  celebrated  Pugilist. 

6.  (See  qnot.)   1  Obs.  ;  but  cf.  BROWN  GEORGE  i. 

'755  JOHNSON,  George,  a  brown  loaf.  Of  this  sense  I  know 


say  a  round  penny  roll)  is  served  up,  with  a  bit  of  butter 
into  each  of  our  chambers. 

6.  By  George  (earlier  f  lief  ore,  for,  fore  George) : 
used  as  a  mild  oath,  or  as  a  mere  exclamation. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  n.  i,  Well  !  he  knows 


7.  Comb.,  as  f  George-noble,  a  gold  coin  wortli 
f>s.  8</. ;  f  George-ring  (see  qnot.  1700);  also 
Georgemas  =  St.  George's  Day. 

IS97-?  BP-  HALL  Sat.  iv.  vi.  31  Whiles  his  George-Nobles 
rusten  in  his  chest.  1695  W.  LOWNDES  A  mendm.  Silv.  Coin 
2i  Masters  and  Workers,  Covenanted  to  make  Two  sorts  of 
Gold  Coins  to  wit  . .  Rialls,  Angels,  George-Nobles.  1709 


1802  ACERBI  Trav.  I.  144  The  elements  of  botany,  horti- 
culture and  other  branches  of  georgics. 

b.  The  title  of  Virgil's  poetical  treatise  on  hus- 
bandry, in  four  books  ;  hence  sometimes  in  sing, 
a  poem  dealing  with  rustic  occupations. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vi.  Prol.  101  Octavian,  in  his  Geor- 
;ikis,  36  may  se,  He  [Virgil)  consalis  nevir  lordschip  in  hell 
lesyre.  1586  W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetr'u  (Arb.)  28  He  [Virgil] 
immitateth  Homer  in  that  worke,  so  dooth  he  Ukewyse  fol- 
lowe..Hesiodus  in  his  Georgicks  or  bookes  of  Husbandry 
1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  Pref.  (1845)  21  Such  passages  do . . 
make  the  style  of  his  Georgicks,  as  well  Noble  ..  as  that 
of  his  ^neids.  a  1719  ADDISON  On  VirgiCs  Georgics  Wks. 
1721  I.  250  A  Georgic  therefore  is  some  part  of  the  science 
of  husbandry. .set  off  with  all  the  Beauties  and  Embellish- 
ments of  Poetry.  1753  GRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1884  II.  249  To- 
day it  is  in  the  North,  clear  sunshine,  but  cold  and  a  little 
wintry  :  and  so  ends  my  Georgick  in  prose.  1877  MORLEY 
Crit.  Misc.  Star.  n.  no  His  Supreme  Being— a  mere  didactic 
phrase,  the  deity  of  a  poet's  georgic. 

Georgical  (d^ud^ikal),  a.    Now  rare.    [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]     Agricultural. 
1660  BUKNEY  Ke'pS.  Swpov  11661)  42  Men  wil  sweat  upon 


128 

HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  310  Having  on  them  the 
Image  of  St.  George  they  were  call'd  George  Rings.  1805 
Edin.  Rev.  VII.  270  Henry  VIII  . .  coined  george-nobles  of 
6s.  8i/.  1830  JAMES  Dartiley  xxxv,  He  was  to  take  the 
lady,  the  chaplain,  and  the  waiting-maid,  to  Boulogne,  for 
ten  George  nobles.  1868  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IV.  n.  349 
Buying.,  wether  hoggs  at  the  Georgemas  tryst. 

Georgian  (d^jdgUn),  a.i    [f.  <£Mrgv+-ujr.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Georges,  as  Kings 
of  Britain. 

1855  in  OGILVIE,  Suppl.  x86i  BERESF.  HOPE  En$.  Caihedr. 
tgtk  C.  119  We  do  not  require  . .  evidence  to  prove  the  low 
morals  of  a  large  mass  of  the  clergy  in  the  Georgian  or  first 
prae-Georgian  days.  1879  JAS.  GRANT  in  CasselFs  Techn. 
Educ.  IV.  291/1  Discoveries  which  distinguished  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  astronomers  of  the  Georgian  era.  1883 
Harper's  Mag.  July  166/2  There  is  a  good  old  Georgian 
church  at  Hornsey. 

f2.  Georgian  7Ya#^- GEORGIUM  SJDUS.  Obs. 

1787  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII.  125  An  Account  of  the  Dis- 
covery of  Two  Satellites  revolving  round  the  Georgian 
Planet.  By  William  Herschel,  LL.D-,  F.R.S.  iSit  Woon- 
HOUSE  Astron.  xii.  101  The  same  method  therefore  will  not 
apply  to  bodies  more  distant  from  us  than  the  sun  ;  neither 
to  Jupiter,  nor  Saturn,  nor  the  Georgian  Planet. 

Georgian  (d3(?'.id3ian),  at  and  sb.  [f.  Gcorgi-a 
+  -AN.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Belonging  to  Georgia.a  district  in  the  Caucasus, 
its  inhabitants,  or  their  language. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  79  These  beasts  are 
plentiful  in  Ethiopia,  India,  and  the  Georgian  region. which 
was  once  called  Media,  a  1791  WESLEY  <SVrw.^Vks.  1811 
IX.  234  Bodies  of  Georgian,  Circassian,  Mengrelian  Chris- 
tians. 184*  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  172  The  personal 
beauty  for  which  the  modern  Persians  are  noted  is  inherited 
from  Circassian  and  Georgian  concubines.  1844  H.  H. 
WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  220  Some  desultory  incursions  .. 
on  the  Georgian  frontier  . .  had  terminated  in  the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  Persians. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

x 76*  WESLEY  Jmt.  27  May  (1827)  III.  91  We  had  another 
Georgian  day.  1775  ROMANS  Hist.  Florida  174  Cattle  can 
hardly  yield  profit  where  the  Carolinian  or  Georgian  method 
of  killing  at  two,  three,  and  four  years  old  obtains.  1835 
URE  Pkilos.  Mann/.  113  The  second  experiment  was  made 
on  a  Georgian  cotton,  which  sticks  strongly  to  the  seeds. 
B.  sb. 

1.  a.  A  native  of  Georgia  in  Asia.     b.  The  lan- 
guage of  that  country. 

c  1400  MAUNDRV.  (1839)  *•  »«  There  ben  othere,  that  men 
clepen  Georgyenes,  that  seynt  George  converted.  1695-6 
PURCHAS  Pilgrims  n.  1269  There  is  also  a  warlike  people 
dreadfull  to  the  Saracens^  called  Georgians,  of  Saint 
George  . .  whom  they  worship.  1635  PAGITT  Ckristiatiogr. 

1.  ii.  (1636)  54  The  Georgians  inhabiie  the  Countrie  that  was 
amiently  named  Iberia.     1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  471 
The  Georgians  in  general  are  by  some  travellers  said  to  be 
the  handsomest  people  in  the  world.     1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI. 
173/1  The  Georgian  is  full  of  Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  Arabic, 
Turkish,  and  other  foreign  words. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Georgia  in  America. 

1741  P.  TAILFER,  etc.  Narr.  Georgia  72  In  and  about  the 
Town  of  Charles-Town  alone,  this  Autumn,  above  Fifty 
Georgians  died  in  Misery  and  Want.  1850  LYELL  ind  Visit 
U.  S.  II.  13  These  Georgians  seemed  ..  to  be  as  insensible 
to  the  frost  as  some  Englishmen  the  first  winter  after  their 
return  from  India.  1868  Spectator  14  Tan.  57  It  afforded 
strong  support  to  those  Georgians  and  Alabamians  who  were 
meditating^on  the  means  of  rejoining  the  Union. 

Georgic  (dj^jdgik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  gcorgic- 
«J",  a.  (ir.  yfojpyitcos,  f.  yewpy6s  husbandman,  f.  ytw- 
(777)  earth  +  root  tpy-  of  tpyov  work,  «p£eu  used  as 
fut.  of  cpfaiv  to  work.  Cf.  F.  gtorgique.] 

A.  adj.  Relating   to   agriculture.     Obs.  exc.  in 
semi-humorous  use=agricultural,  rustic. 

1711-30  GAY  Rural  Sports  67  Here  I  peruse  the  Man- 
tuan's  Georgic  strains,  And  learn  the  labours  of  Italian 
swains.  1774  T.  WEST  Antiq.  Fnrness  Bed. .These  environs 
find  the  good  effect  of  your  taste  and  judgment  in  the  use- 
ful parts  of  Georgic  studies.  1875  G.  MACDONALD  Sir 
Gibbie  xviii.  100  The  idea  was  abroad  in  the  mind  bucolic 
and  georgic. 

B.  sb. 

fl.  A  husbandman,  tiller  of  the  soil.  Obs.  rare  —  1. 

1703  T.  N.  City  4-  C.  Purchaser  Pref.  2  Adam  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  . .  was  . .  to  perform  the  Office  of  a  Georgic  (or 
Husband-man). 

2.  //.  a.  The  science  of  land-culture  (  =  Gr.  ra 


GEOTKOPISM. 

certain  ground  in  georyical  affairs,  and  venture  themselves 
upon  uncertain  ground  in  warlike  exploits.  1686  PLOT 
Staffonisk.  255  A  Question  scarce  started  before,  .amongst 
the  Philosophers,  or  Georgical  writers.  1777  A.  HUNTER 
(title}  Georgical  Essays.  1793  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  /''ranee  304 
My  library  abounds  more  with  French  georgical  authors 
.  .  than  any  other  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine. 
1824  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  III.  v.  §  7.  475  Such  was  the 
georgical  state  of  Ayrshire.  1831  Blaclcw.  Mag.  XXXII. 
174  Next  follows  the  Georgical  part  of  the  Works. 

Georgina  (d^djfni;.  rare.  [mod.L.  ;  cf. 
Ger.  Georgine.~\  =  DAHLIA.  Also  in  Comb.,  as 
georgirta  paper,  a  kind  of  test-paper  formerly 
used  (see  quot.  1863)  ;  it  was  of  a  violet  colour, 
turning  red  with  acids  and  green  with  alkalies. 

1830  B'NESS  BUNSEN  in  Hare  Life  I.  ix.  351  At  the  Palace 
of  Portia,  1  was  delighted  with  a  whole  grove  of  Georginas. 
1837  Pinny  Cycl.  VIII.  285  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
of  late  years  to  substitute  the  name  of  Georgina  for  that  of 
Dahlia.  18.  .  B.  SILLIMAN  Jr.  in  Dana  Geol.  v.  (1850)  324 
note,  Alone  in  a  t«t  tube  it  gives  off  water  copiously  which 
is  neutral  to  georgina  paper.  1863  NOAD  Chem.  Anal.  i. 
42  Georgina  paper  .  .  is  prepared  by  dipping  paper  into  the 
coloured  infusion  of  the  petals  of  the  Clorgina  fvrftiren 

tGeoTgite.  Obi.  rare-1,  [f.  George  +  -ITE.J 
A  supporter  of  the  Georges,  or  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty,  opposed  to  JACOBITE. 

17*6  AMHERST  Terra  Fit.  vii.  34  Oxford  is  just  the  same 
in  its  antient  and  in  its  present  state  ;  whigs  and  lories, 
Georgites  and  Jacobites,  orthodox  and  unorthodox  are  not 
*he  only  distinctions. 

Georginm    sidus 


. 

[mod.L.  Georgium,  neut.  f.  L.  Georgius  George  +  L. 
sutus  star.]  One  of  the  greater  planets  (now  called 
Uranus),  so  named  by  its  discoverer,  Sir  William 
Herschel,  in  honour  of  George  III  (see  quot.  1783). 
1783  HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Tram.  LXXIII.  2,  I  cannot  but 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sense  of 
gratitude,  by  giving  tne  name  Georgium  Sidus  .  .  to  a  star, 
which  (with  respect  to  us)  first  began  to  shine  under  His 
auspicious  reign.  1788  —  lti,t.  LXXVIII.  369  The  Geor- 
gium  Sidus,  therefore,  in  bulk,  is  80,49256  times  as  large 
as  the  earth. 

+  Geo'SCOpy.  Obsr*  [ad.  Gr.  *7«wr*oiri'o,  f. 
7«u-  earth  +  -axovla  observation.  Cf.  F.  gtoscopie 
geomancy.]  (See  quot.)  Hence  Geosco  pic  a., 
'  pertaining  to  geoscopy  '  (Cent.  2)ict.\ 

1737-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Gioscofy,  a  kind  of  knowlege 
of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  ground,  or  soil  ;  gained 
by  viewing  and  considering  it.  ..Geoscopy  is  only  conjec- 
tural ;  but  its  conjectures  are  very  well  grounded.  1847  in 
CRAIG  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Geoselenie,  -static,  etc.  :  see  GEO-. 
Geosjmclinal    (dsfiosinklai-nal),   a.   and  st. 
Geol.    \i.  GEO-  +  SYNCLINAL.] 

A.  adj.  Forming  a  large  depression  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  from  the  lowest  point  of  which 
there  is  a  gradual  rise  to  either  side,  even  although 
the  continuity  of  this  is  broken  by  smaller  depres- 
sions.    The  opposite  of  geanticlinal. 

1879  DANA  Man.  Geol.  (ed.  3)  817  Flexure  implies  both 
upward  and  downward  bendings,  geanticlinal  and  geosyn- 
clinal,  the  one  a  complement  to  the  other.  1882  A.  H. 
GREEN  Phys.  Geol.  xiii.  (ed.  3)  630  After  the  geosynclinal 
mass  had  accumulated  the  state  of  things  stood  thus. 

B.  sb.  A  geosynclinal  dip  or  depression  in  the 
earth's  surface. 


ig 
synclinal). 


geosynclinal   (n 

A.  H.  GREEN  Phys.  Geol.  xiii.  (ed.  3)  629 
To  the  great  trough-shaped  mass  of  rock  which  was  thus 
accumulated  Dana  has  given  the  name  of  a  Geosynclinal. 
IHd.  The  geosynclinal  of  a  mountain-chain. 

Qeotectonic,  -thermal,  etc.  :  see  GBO-. 

Geotic  :  see  GOETIC  and  List  of  Spurious  Words. 

Geotropic  (dj^otr^-pik),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  yta- 
GEO-  +  TponiK'6s,  f.  rpotrfj  turning.]  Pertaining  to, 
characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature  of,  geotropism. 

1875  BENNETT&  DYER  Sacks'  Bot.  756  Internodes  with  an 
upward  geotropic  curvature.  1880  C.  &  F.  DARWIN  Mci/em. 
PL  81  As  soon  as  the  confluent  petioles  protrude  from  the 
seed  they  bend  down,  as  they  are  strongly  geotropic,  and 
penetrate  the  ground.  i88z  M«NAB  Bot.  vi.  §266.  147  The 
main  root  with  the  concave  side  of  the  bent  portion  down- 
wards is  positively  geotropic,  the  stem  with  the  concave 
side  upwards  is  negatively  geotropic.  1891  F.  DARWIN  in 
Nature  27  Aug.  409  Roots  and  other  positively  geotropic 
organs  bend  owing  to  plasticity.  1897  WILLIS  Flower.  PL 
I.  21  We  express  this  property  of  the  root  [to  assume  its 
original  downward  progress  in  growing  when  forcibly 
deflected  from  its  course,  e.g.  by  a  stone]  oy  saying  that  it 
is  positively  geotropic. 

Hence  Oeotro'pically  adv. 

1882  F.  DARWIN  in  Nature  27  Apr.  616  The  central  portion 
of  the  root  .  .  is  capable  of  bending  geotropically  downwards. 
1882  VINES  Sachs  Sot.  873  Geotropically  curved  stems  and 
nodes  of  Grasses.  1891  Athenxitm  27  June  832/3  The  proto- 
plasm of  heliotropically  and  geotropically  curving  cells  and 
hyphae. 

Geotropism  (du'yrtr/pu'm).    Bot.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ISM.     First  used  in  Ger.  form  geotropismus  by 
A.  B.  Frank  Beitr.  2.  Pflamenphysiol.  1,1868).]    A    , 
collective  term  for  the  phenomena  of  irritability    '. 
presented  by  various  parts  of  plants  in  relation  to    | 
the  action  of  gravity.     Positive  geotropism  :    the    ' 
tendency  (of  roots,  etc.)  to  grow  towards  the  centre    I 
of  the  earth.    Negative  g.  :  the  tendency  (of  stems,    I 
etc.)  to  grow  away  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 


GEPHYBEAN. 

By  C.  and  F.  Darwin  (1880)  the  word  was  used  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  as  synonymous  with  the  'positive  geotropism  ' 
of  other  writers,  the  term  APOCEOTROPISM  being  substituted 
for  'negative  geotropism'.  DIAGEOTROPISM,  the  tendency  i 
{of  leaves)  to  grow  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical,  is  a  third 
variety  of '  geotropism  '  in  the  original  (and  still  prevalent) 
wider  sense  of  the  word. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sacks'  Bot.  758  The  positive  or 
negative  character  of  geotropism  depends  as  little  as  that 
of  heliotropism  on  the  morphological  nature  of  the  organ. 
1880  F.  DARWIN  in  Nature  XXXIII.  179  The  phenomena 
might  result  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  heliotropism  and 
geotropism  acting  in  concert. 

So  also  Geo'tropy.  1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Geoul,  obs.  form  of  JOWL. 

Gep,  var.  GIF  int.,  Obs. 

Gephyrean  (d^efirran),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  mod.L. 
Gephyreat  sb.  pi.  (f.  Gr.  ytyvpa  bridge)  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gephyrea^  a  class 
or  group  of  the  Verities  or  worms.  B.  sb.  A  worm 
of  this  class. 

1881  CARPENTER  Microsc.  §  596.  701  This  was  discovered 
by  Krohn  in  1858  to  be  a  Gephyrean  Worm.  lt&}  Atkt- 
naeunt  7  May  611/3  A  report  on  the  gephyreans  of  the 
Mergui  Archipelago,  by  Prof.  E.  Selenka,  of  Erlangen,  was 
read.  1893  Ibid,  29  Apr.  541/2  A  communication  was  read 
from  Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley,  on  the  anatomy  and  histology  of 
two  gephyrean  worms  of  the  genus  Sipunculus. 

Gtepoun,  var.  GIPON,  Obs. 

Ger,  obs.  form  of  GAB  v.,  GEAR,  YEAR. 

Geraflour,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GILLYFLOWER, 

Gerah  (gl»'ra).  Heb.  Antiq.  Forms:  6ge(e)ra, 
7-  gerah.  [a.  Heb.  ma  gerah.  Rendered  in 
Vulgate  Exoa,  xxx.  13  by  obolusl\  A  Hebrew  coin 
and  weight,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel. 

1534  TINDALE  Wks.  (1573)  n/i  Geeras,  in  weight  as  it 
were  an  English  halfepeny,  or  somewhat  more,  i6xz  BIBLE 
Exod.  xxx.  13  A  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs. 

Ge  ran  ill  (dger^'nin).  Also  gerauiin.  [f.  next 
4-  -IN.]  An  astringent  principle  obtained  from 
Geranium  maculatum. 

1864  New  Syd.  Soc.  Year-bk.fori^%  440  Geranin.  1890 
BILLINGS  Nat.  Med,  Dtct.t  Gerajiiin, 

Geranium  (dger^l'ni#m).  Also  6-7  -ion.  [a. 
I* gtraxiurrt,  -ion,  a.  Gr.  ytpdviov,  f.yepavos  crane.] 

1.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  or  undershrubs 
(N.O.  Geraniace&i  of  which  it  is  the  type),  growing 
wild   in   temperate   regions,  and   bearing  a   fruit 
similar  in  shape  to  the  bill  of  a  crane ;  a  plant  of 
this  genus  or  its  flower. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbcs  D  iij,  Geranium  is  of 
two  kyndes.  The  one  kynde  is  called  Pinke  nedle  or  Cranes 
byl.  1578  LYTE  Dodocns  \.  xxxii.  45  The  first  kinde  of 
Geranion  or  Storckes  bill,  his  leaues  are  cut  and  lagged 
in  many  peeces.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  259  The  herb 
Geranion,  which  some  call  Myrrhis,  others  Merthrys,  is  like 
vnto  Hemlocke.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  67  May  . . 
Flowers  in  Prime,  or  yet  lasting  . .  Gladiolus,  Geranium 
[etc.].  1725  BVROM  Lit.  Rem.  (1854)  I.  i.  163  Mr. pro- 
duced the  plants  from  Chelsea  Garden,  all  geraniums,  neatly 
pasted  on  sheets  of  white  paper.  1794  MARTYN  Roussemfs 
Bot.  xxiii.  332  A  fruit  composed  of  five  grains  and  beaked  ; 
whence  its  names  of  Geranium  and  Crane's  bill.  1863 
KINGSLEY  Water-Bab.  15  Among  blue  geranium  and  golden 
globe-flower. 

2.  A   plant   of    the   genus   Pelargonium   (N.O. 
Geraniaceai})  natives  of  S.  Africa,  of  which  many 
varieties  are  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  esp.  the 
Scarlet  Geranium  and  the  so-called  Fancy  Gera- 
nium or  Pelargonium. 

1760  SHENSTONE  Wks,  *t  Lett.  III.  315  An  antique  vase 
is  introduced  with  a  flower  and  two  or  three  leaves  of  the 
scarlet  Geranium.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden.  (1813)  386 
Shifting  geraniums  should  generally  take  place  once  a  year 
from  smaller  pots  into  . .  bigger.  1809  HAN.  MORE  Ccelebs 
I.  xii.  160  Snatching  up  a  wreath  of  various  coloured  gera- 
niums. 1873  MRS.  H.  KING  Disciples,  Ugo  Bassi  (1877) 
65  The  red  geraniums  blazed  in  banks  breast-high.  1890 
'  LYTH  '  Golden  South  155  Geraniums  are  grown  as  hedges. 

3.  Med.  (  U.S.  Phartn.}  The  rhizome  of  G.  maaila- 
tum  used  as  an  astringent  (Mayne  Expos, Lex. ,1854). 

4.  The  colour  of  the  scarlet  geranium. 

1842  MissCosTELLO  Pilgr.  Auvergtie  1 1. 158  Rich  coloured 
aprons  and  handkerchiefs,  scarlet  and  geranium  prevailing 
amongst  them.  1895  IVestm.  Gaz.  22  Apr.  1/2  Colour  seemed 
chiefly  to  run  on  that  blending  of  purple  and  geranium 
which  was  even  a  little  overdone  last  year. 

6.  \Vith  defining  word,  applied  to  plants  of  other 
genera  (see  quots.). 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  528/2  Indian  Geranium,  a  term  used  by 
perfumers  for  Andropogon  Nardus.  Nettle  Geranium^  a 
popular  name  for  Coteus  fruticosns. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  geranium- coloured,  -red. 

1836-9  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz  (1850)  184/2  Mrs.  Bloss  . .  was 
dressed  in  a  geranium-coloured  muslin  gown.  1894  Daily 
News  29  Sept.  6/5  The  whole  of  this  overlapping  front  is 
in  black  fretwork  over  geranium  red. 

Hence  Oera-niumed///.  a.  [  +  -ED  2],  having  the 
colour  of  a  scarlet  geranium. 

1819  '  R.  RABELAIS'  Abeillard  $  H.  76  Pouting  and 
geranium'd  lips. 

t  Gerarchie.  Her.  Obs.  [?a  use  Q{ gerarchie 
HJEKARCHY,  in  allusion  to  the  nine  orders  of  the 
three  hierarchies  of  angels.]  (See  quot.;  substi- 
tuted by  Feme  for  GEUERI.) 

1586  FERNE  Blaz.  GV«/r*>  206  The  Armes  called  Quadrates, 
were  nine  in  number  ..  The  first  of  the  Quadrates  final!, 
was  called  Gerearrie,  or  rather  gerarchie :  and  that  was 
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when   the  feeld  was  deuided,  into  nine  diuers  quarters,  or 
partes,  meeting  in  the  Fesse  point  of  the  Shielde. 

Gerarchie,  -y(e,  obs.  forms  of  HIERARCHY. 

t  Gerard.  Obs.  Also  4  gerarde,  gerrard. 
[Of  obscure  origin  ;  app.  pronounced  with  (g)  and 
with  stress  on  the  first  syllable.]  A  villain. 

111300  Cursor  M.  7.187,  I  sal  vnder-tak  be  fight,  Agains 
yon  gerard  [Goliath]  pat  es  sa  grim.  Ibid,  11811  pat  gredi 
gerard  [Herod]  als  a  gripe  his  vn-rightes  bigmnes  to  ripe  ! 
Ibid.  22308  pat  sal  wene  crist  at  vnderfang,  And  sal  receiue 
be  gerard  [Antichrist]  strang.  (1350  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  64 
Pe  gerrard  [the  Devil]  pus  gan  hir  bigile,  And  me  also,  alias 
pat  while ! 

II  Gerardia  (d^eraMdia).  [mod.L.,  named  after 
John  Gerarde  the  herbalist  (1545-1612).]  A  genus 
of  plants  (N.O.  Scrophulariacex)  consisting  of 
American  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  yellow  or 
rosy-purple  flowers. 

1851  THOREAU  Autumn  (1894)  70  Still,  purplish  asters, 
late  golden -rods  . .  purple  gerardia,  etc. 

t  Gerate,  z>.  Her.  Obs.  Also  5-6  ger(r)at(t. 
[Of  unknown  origin.]  trans.  To  powder  or  strew 
(a  coat)  with  minor  charges.  Hence  Gerat(t)ed, 
\  I-geratt  ///.  adjs.\  Gerat(t)ing  vbl.  sb. 

1486  Bk.  Si.  Albans}  Her.  B  iij  b,  His  cootarmure  ynyat 
or  ellis  I  geratt  with  preciouse  stonys.  Ibid.  B  iij  b,  Gerat- 
tyng  haue  .ix.  bagges  of  cootarmuris.  1562  LEIGH  Amiorie 
(1597)  37  When  they  may  bee  numbred,  then  it  is  called  of 
old  Herehaughtes  geratting.  Ibid.  37b,  You  sball  see  at 
this  daie  fields  of  cote  Armour  gerated  with  diuers  other 
thinges.  1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  207  Coates  Geratted  of 
crosses  might  be  geratted  but  of  these  foure  seuerall  sorts 
of  crosses.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  <$•  Pop.  xv.  §  14  (ed.  3) 
200  The  charges  in  geratted  shields  are  poudre'es  or  semees 
— poured  over  their  fields.  1869  \V.  S.  ELLIS  Antiq.  Her. 
x.  224  The  composite  coats  of  Conyers  and  Romara  are  an 
early  testimony  to  the  practice  of  gerating. 

fGerately,  adv.  Her,  Obs.  [f.  geratet  pa. 
pple.  of  prec.  +•  -LY  ^.J  (See  quots.) 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  B  iij,  Geratly  is  calde  in  armys 
whan  the  cootarmure  is  powderd.  1562  LEIGH  Annorie 
(*597)  I33^>  A  chemise  blanke,  powdred  and  spotted  with 
mullets  Sable,  which  of  the  old  Herehaughts  is  termed 
Gerately. 

Geratology  (d^era^-lodgi).  [f.  Gr.  r/P<""» 
yrjpas  old  age  +  -\oyia  discoursing :  see  -LOGY.] 
The  science  of  the  phenomena  of  decadence,  esp. 
those  characteristic  of  a  species  or  other  group  of 
animals  approaching  extinction. 

1884  A.  HYATT  in  Science  III.  147/2  We  may  trace  the 
death  of  an  entire  order,  and  show  that  it  takes  place  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  geratology. 

Hence  Geratolo-gic  [-ic],  G-eratologous  [-ODs] 
adfs.j  of  or  pertaining  to  geratology.  Gerato  le- 
gist [-IST],  one  who  studies  geratology. 

1884  A.  HYATT  in  Science  III.  124/1  These  shells  appear 
. .  among  the  geratologous  and  pathological  types. 

t  Geraty,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  gerattie.  [f.  gerate, 
pa.  pple.  of  GERATE  v.  +  -Y  1.]  =  GEHATED. 

1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentrte  207  The  third  quadrat,  of  the 
finals,  was  called  gerattie  when  the  coat  armour  was  charged 
or  powdered  . .  with  anye  small  deade  thinge.  1869  W.  S. 
ELLIS  Antiq.  Her.  x.  238  Some  of  our  earliest  arms  are 
geraty  with  cross  crosslets  . .  we  don't  find  any  coats  geraty 
.of  crescents  or  escallops. 

Gerbe  (dgaib).  Also  9  gerb,  jerb.  [a.  ~$.  gerbe 
(in  the  same  senses) :  see  GARBB  sb.^~\ 

fl.  A  wheat-sheaf.    (Cf.  GARB  j<M  I.)  06s.-\ 

1808  J.  BARLOW  Colitmb.  vir.  749  As  when  the  toiling 
swains  Heap  their  whole  harvest  on  the  stubbly  plains, 
Gerb  after  gerb  the  bearded  shock  expands. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  t  a. 
A  combination  of  jets  in  an  ornamental  fountain 
(obs.~).  b.  A  kind  of  firework  (see  quots.). 

1698  M.  LISTER  yoitrti.  Paris  (1699)  208  Here  are  some 
Gerbes  of  a  singular  fashion,  with  a  Circle  of  a  great 
number  of  large  Pipes.  1765  R.  JONES  Fireworks  iii.  101 
The  cases  for  gerbes  are  made  very  strong,  on  account  of 
the  strength  of  the  composition.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  $ 
Past.  IV.  iii.  332  Exhibitions  . .  consisting  chiefly  in  fire- 
trees,  jerbs,  and  rockets.  1833  Pltilos.  in  Sport  xix.  401 
Gerbes,  a  species  of  firework,  which  throws  up  a  luminous 
and  sparkling  jet  of  fire.  1886  O.  MASSON  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XX.  136/1  Gerbes  are  choked  cases,  not  unlike  Roman 
candles,  but  often  of  much  larger  size.  Their  fire  spreads 
like  a  sheaf  of  wheat. 

trans/.  1802  T.  BEDDOES  Hygeia  vi.  53  When  once  kin- 
dled, it  [the  fire  of  malignant  fever]  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  rising  in  a  gerbe.  1861  G.  P.  SCROPE  Volcanos  33  By  a 
sudden  vehement  boiling  up,  it  [the  lava]  almost  reaches  the 
upper  rim,  and  then  discharges  a  gerb  of  red-hot  stones. 
1869  tr.  Kenan's  Apostles  iv.  82  The  atmosphere  is  fur- 
rowed as  it  were,  .with  gerbes  of  flame. 

Gerbille  (dgSubfl).  Also  gerbil.  [a.  F.  ger- 
liille,  ad.  mod.L.  gerbilltis,  dim.  of  gerbo  JERBOA.] 
Any  animal  belonging  to  the  genus  Gerbillus. 

1840  Sk.  Nat.  Hist.,  Mammalia  IV.  47  The  Indian  ger- 
bille  is  common  in  Hindustan,  and  seems  to  be  gregarious. 
1873  TRISTRAM  Moa!>  viii.  145  A  pair  of  a  beautifully  marked 
Gerbille,  with  a  fine  squirrel-like  tail. 

Qertao,  Gerckem,  obs.  ff.  JEUBOA,  GHERKIN. 

Gerd,  Gerd-,  Gerdel(l,  -die :  see  GIRD,  GIBD-, 
GIKDLE,  GRID-,  GRIDDI/E. 

Gerdon(e,  gerdoun,  obs.  forms  of  GUERDON. 

t  Gere.  06s.  Forms  :  4-6  geer(e,  gere,  6 
gier,  6-7  geai\e.  See  also  GARE  s6.-  [Of  ob- 
scure origin  :  the  sense  has  some  affinity  to  that  of 
MDti.  gere,  gaer,gare,  desire,  zeal,  passion,  but  the 


GERFALCON. 

adoption  of  such  a  word  from  Du.  is  unlikely.  At 
the  beginning  of  T7th  c.  superseded  by  GARE  rf.2] 

A  sudden  fit  of  passion,  feeling,  transient  fancy,  or 
the  like ;  a  wild  or  changeful  mood  in  which  a  loose 
is  given  to  the  feelings  of  the  moment. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Detke  Rlaunchc  1257  For-why  1  loved  hir 
in  no  gere.  c  1386  —  Knt.'s  T-fyl  Into  a  studie  he  fil 
sodenly,  As  doon  thise  loveres  in  hir  queynte  geres.  1414 
BRAMPTON  Penit.  Ps.  Ixi.  (Percy  Soc.)  23  Wysse  me  fro  my 
wylde  gerys.  1548  PATTEN  Exptd.  Sou.  B  viij  a,  Men 
may  some  time  do  y*  hastely  in  a  gere,  whereof  after 
they  mai  soon  repent  them.  1563  MAN  Atuscitlits'  Com. 
inonjil.  284  b,  The  Anabapti^tes  also  of  our  dayes,  upon  a 
mad  gier,  doe  rebaptize  them,  which  haue  been  allready 
baptised.  1579-60  NORTH  Plutarch  (:6?6)  140  This  was  not 
for  a  little  while,  nor  in  a  geer  of  favour,  that  should  con- 
tinue for  a  time.  1609  HOLLAND  Anirtt.  Marcell.  xxxi.  xii. 
421  The  Emperour  in  a  certain  geare  \_v.r.  gare]  and  violent 
heat,  .made  hast  to  encounter  them. 

Gere,  obs.  form  of  GAB  v.,  GEAB. 

Gereed,  obs.  form  of  JEBLED. 

Gerefa  (gfrf-fa,  yeiv-va).  O.E.  Antiq.  [a.  OE. 
ffrffa,  geraefa :  see  REEVE.]  An  administrative 
officer  under  the  Old  English  kings. 

1833  SOUTHEY  Lives  Admirals  I.  66  Etbelwurd  and  Leof- 
win  . .  were  two  of  the  king's  high  gerefas.  1863  H.  Cox 
Instit.  li.  iii.  384  note,  In  each  township  among  the  Saxons, 
there  was  a  Gerefa,  Tun-Gerefa,  or  Reeve.  1871  E.  W. 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  117  The  King's  Graphic  or  Gerefa.. 
exercised  the  royal  prerogatives  within  . .  his  shire. 

i  Geremumblc,  "'  Ch.  rare—1.  [Prob.  ono- 
matopoeic ;  the  initial  sound  seems  to  be  (d^) :  cf. 
Kc.jurrnummle  'to  crush, disfigure;  to  bamboozle', 
given  by  Jam.  with  quots.  from  Hogg.]  trans. 
1  To  garbage  (fish). 

1599  NASTIE  Lenten  Stuffe  55  With  that  speech  hee.. 
deliuered  him  the  king  of  fishes  teaching  hym  now  to  gere- 
mumble  it,  sawce  it,  and  dresse  it. 

Gerent  (djji'Tent),  sb.  and  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
gerent-em,  pres.  pple.  of  gerfre  to  manage.] 

A.  sb.  One  who  holds  an  office ;  a  manager,  rnler. 
Also  attrib. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  80  note,  He  meaneth  _  the 
Augurship  wherein  they  were  both  Gerents  at  one  Time. 
1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Proiticth.  Bound  Poems  1850  I.  182 
Such  a  marriage-rite  . .  Shalt  thrust  him  headlong  from  his 
gerent  seat. 

fig.  1882  STEVENSON  Fain.  Stmi.  in  And  so  sympathy 
pairs  with  self-assertion,  the  two  gerents  of  human  life  on 
earth. 

B.  adj.  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gerent,  bearing  or  carrying.  1711 
in  BAILEY. 

t  Gereri,  a.  Her.  Obs.  Also  6  gerearrie. 
(See  quots. ;  the  two  explanations  in  1486  do  not 
agree.) 

1486  Bk.  St.  Allans,  Her.  B  iij  a,  Gereri  is  called  in  armys 
whan  cootarmuris  ar  ix  quarteris  dyuerse  colowris.  Ibid. 
Bvb,  Gereri  is  whan  iij  cheffrounce  be  to  gedur  or  moo. 
1586  [see  GERARCHIE]. 

Gerfalcon  (dgS'jfglk^n, -fg:k'n).  Forms:  4-9 
jer-,  4,  8-9  gyr-,  (4  gere-),  5-7  gier-,  jar(re-, 
(5  gire-),  4-  gerfalcon,  etc.  (See  forms  of  FAL- 
CON.) [a.  OF.  gerfaiicon,  also  gerfauc  (mod.F. 
gcrfauf)  =  Pr.  girfalc-s,  Sp.,  Pg.  gerifalte,  It.  gir- 
falco,  girifalco,  med.L.  gero-, giro-,  gire-, gj'rofalco, 
MHG.  gir-,  gervalke  (mod.Ger.  gier-,  geier-,  ger- 
falke},  Du.  giervalk,  ON.  geirfalki. 

A  compound  of  the  word  which  appears  in  Eng.  as  FAL- 
CON ;  the  origin  of  the  first  element  is  disputed,  but  the 
prevailing  view  both  among  Germanic  and  Romanic  philo- 
logists now  is  that,  while  the  recorded  forms  in  the  _Teut. 
langs.  are  adopted  from  Fr.,  the  ultimate  source  is  the 
OHG.fir vulture  (MHG.^*>-,  mod.Ger.  geier),  (.  the  root 
"glr'm  OHG.  giri,  girt  greedy.  The  suggestion  that  the 
med.L.  gyrofalco  is  derived  from  gyrits,  gyriire,  and  refers 
to  the  '  circling  '  movements  of  the  bird  in  the  air,  was  made 
by  Gerald  de  Barri  (Giraldus  Cambrensis)  as  early  as  1188 
(Top.  Hit.  ed.  Brewer,  i.  xiii).  A  treatise  on  hunting  by  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II  (li.  1250)  contains  a  passage  (li.  iv.  152, 
ed.  1596)  in  which  the  word  is  said  to  be  either  from  the 
Gr.  icvjjio?,  lord,  or  from  the  Gr.  i«fw  sacred.  The  latter 
suggestion  was  prob.  based  on  the  current  term  falco  safer 
denoting  a  kind  of  hawk  ;  but  according  to  modern  scholars 
sacer'm  this  use  (  =  Fr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  sacre  sb.)  does  not  mean 
1  sacred,' but  is  an  adoption  of  the  Arabic  caqr.  In  the 
i6th  c.  hicrofalco  was  adopted  by  ornithologists  (Aldro- 
vandus,  Gesner)  as  the  correct  Latin  form,  probably  from 
the  observation  that  It.  ger-  sometimes  represents  L.  hier. 
(as  in  gerarckia  hierarchy)  ;  and  it  is  still  used  as  the 
scientific  name  of  a  sub-genus  of  the  genus  Falco.  The 
view  of  some  recent  etymologists,  that  OK.  ger/aucon  repre- 
sents a  popular  L.  *hierofalco,  and  that  the  first  element  of 
this  is  from  Gr.  ie'paf  hawk,  is  very  improbable.] 

In  early  use,  a  large  falcon,  esp.  one  used  to  fly 
at  herons  ;  now,  any  large  falcon  of  the  northern 
regions ;  esp.  the  white  gerfalcon  of  Iceland 
{Falco  islandus). 

13. .  Gtiy  Warm.  (A.)  823  He  schal  bring  to  |>e  turment 
)>at  day  . .  A  ger-fauk  bat  is  milkc  white.  1381  WYCLIF  Job 
xxxix.  13  The  fether  of  a  strucioun  is  lie  to  the  fetheris  of 
a  ierfakoun  and  of  a  goshauk.  c  1440  Proinf.  Pttrv.  'S0/2 
Gerfaucun,  herodins.  1450-70  HOLLAND  Howlat  319  Geir 
Falconnis,  that  gentiHy  in  be-wte  haboundis.  1536  SKELTON 
Magityf.  1836  A,  syr.  thy  iarfawcon  and  thou  be  hanged 
togyder.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  ro8  A  lerfaulcon  was 
cast  off  after  her.  a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  118  You 
must  not  expect  to  find  your  gier-falcon  there.  1755  SMOL- 
LETT Quix.  (1803)  IV.  87  A  saker  or  jerfalcon  darts  down 
upon  a  heron  with  a  force  proportioned  to  his  rise.  1766 


GERFATTNT. 

PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  I.  134  The  . .  Lanner,  Sacre,  and  the 
Gyrfalcon  are  mentioned  as  natives,  in  our  old  game  law. 
1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland  187  A  white  gerfalcon  watches 
us  from  yon  pile  of  stones,  a  bowshot  o(T.  1867  MORRIS 
Jason  x.  415  Scarped  cliffs  here  and  there,  Where  screamed 
the  great  ger-falcon.  1884  Girl's  Own  Paper  28  June  614/1 
The  noble  gyr  or  jer  falcon  of  Iceland,  which  in  strength 
almost  rivals  the  eagle  itself. 

nttrib.  1891  C.  E.  NORTON  Dante's  Hell  iv.  20,  I  saw  . . 
Caesar  in  armor,  with  his  gerfalcon  eyes. 

t  Orerfaunt.  Obs.-1  [app-  alteration  of  Arab. 
ij|  •  zarafa/t  GIBAFFE,  assimilated  to  t/e/aunl.] 

A  giraffe. 

f  1400  MAUNDEV.  (i83g)xxviii.  289  In  Arabye  thei  [orafles] 
ben  clept  Gcrfauntz  [Kaxi.  gyrfauntz]  . .  he  hath  the  necke 
a  20  Cubytes  long. 

t  Oe'rful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  GERE  +  -FUL.]   =  GEBISH. 

<ri374  CHAUCER  Troylm  iv.  258  (286)  (Harl.  MS.)  But 
euere  more  lo  )ns  is  thy  manere  To  reue  a  wyght  bat  moost 
is  to  hym  dere  To  preue  in  bat  thi  gerful  {Campsall  MS. 
greful,  MS.  Gg.  4.  27,  gery]  violence,  c  13818  —  Kni.'s  T. 
680  (Eliesm.  MS.)  Right  as  hir  day  Is  gereful  \Corpm  MS. 
geerful ;  otAfr  MSS.  gerful)  right  so  chaungeth  she  array. 

Gergeis,  var.  GKEGEIS  Obs. 

Gergon,  obs.  form  of  JAKGON. 

Gerh.ardti.te  (ge»ThaJtait).  Min.  [Named 
in  1885  by  Wells  and  Penfield  after  Prof.  C.  F.  Ger- 
hardt  of  Strasburg  :  see  -ITE.]  Basic  nitrate  of 
copper  occurring  in  small  dark  green  crystals. 

1885  Amcr.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  in.  XXX.  50  Gerhardtite  and 
Artificial  Basic  Cupric  Nitrates. 

t  Gering.   Obs.    [Cf.  GERARD.]    ?  A  villain. 

11290  S.  Etig.  Leg.  I.  257/44  '^e,'  boujte  he,  'bis  is  mi 
wijf,  and  sum  gering  is  i-comen  hire  to. 

tOe'rish,  a.  [f.  GEBE  +  -ISH.]  Changeful, 
fitful ;  wild,  wayward. 

f  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  243  In  gerysshe 
Marche  toward  the  ariete.  Ibid.  245  Now  gerysshe  glad, 
and  anoon  aftir  wrothe.  Ibid.  254  The  sesoun  of  my_  yeerys 
greene  . .  The  gerisshe  sesoun,  straunge  of  condiciouns, 
Dispoosyd  to  many  unbridlyd  passiouns.  1430-40  —  Bockas 
vi.  i.  53  And  as  a  swalowe  gerissh  of  hir  flight  Twene 
sloughth  &  swyft  nowe  croked  nowe  vprigbt.  1530  PALSGR. 
313/2  Gerysshe  wylde  or  lyght  heeded,  farouche.  1547 
BOORDE  Brev.  Health  xliii.  130,  T/ie  Extravagtuttc,  Mad- 
nesse  that  doth  infest  a  man  ones  in  a  inone  the  whiche 
doth  cause  one  to  be  geryshe,  and  waverynge  wilted,  not 
constant,  but  fantastical!. 

Hence  f  Oe'rishness,  wildness,  waywardness. 

1404  FABYAN  Chron.  4  Of  Walys  Geryshnesse  and  of  theyr 
lyght  dotage.  1583  GOLDINC  Calvin  on  Deiit.  xiii.  75  As 
for  this  diuelish  geerishnesse  which  the  wicked  haue  to 
ouerthrowe  Gods  Children  withall. 

Gerkin,  Gerland,  obs.  ff.  GHERKIN,  GARLAND. 
t  Gerlaundesche.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF. 

garlande(s)cht  garland.]     A  garland. 

c  1230  Halt  Meid.  23  A  gerlaundesche  schinende  schenre 
ben  be  sunne. 

Gerle,  Gerlond,  obs.  ff.  GIRL,  GARLAND. 

Germ  (djaam),  sb.  Also  7-9  germe.  [a.  F.  germe 
:— L.  germen  sprout,  of  doubtful  etymology  ;  re- 
ferred by  some  to  the  root  *gen-  of  gignfre  to  beget, 
by  others  to  the  root  ges-  ofgerere  to  bear.] 

1.  That  portion  of  an  organic  being  which  is  cap- 
able of  development  into  the  likeness  of  that  from 
which  it  sprang ;  a  rudiment  of  a  new  organism. 

Germ-  is  often  used  attrib.  by  mod.  biologists  for  the    ! 
female  reproductive  element,  in  opposition  to  sperm- ;  see 
5  and  6. 

a.  in  vegetables. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xxiv.  217  Can  these  germes  choose 
but  pierce  the  earth  in  small  stringes,  as  they  are  able  to 
make  their  way?  1777  PRIESTLEY  Matt.  4-  Sfir.  (1782)  I. 
xvii.  201  Mr.  Bonnet  supposes  . .  that  all  the  germs  of  future 
plants  . .  were  really  contained  in  the  first  germ.  1784 
COWPER  Task  in.  521  Then  rise  the  tender  germes,  upstart- 
ing quick  And  spreading  wide  their  spongy  lobes.  1802 
PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  xx.  396  The  germ  grows  up  in  the 
spring,  upon  a  fruit  stalk,  accompanied  with  leaves.  1843 
LOWELL  Prometh.  124  Good,  once  put  in  action  or  in 
thought,  Like  a  strong  oak,  doth  from  its  boughs  shed 
down  The  ripe  germs  of  a  forest.  1873  SYMONDS  Grt.  Potts 
l.  i  What  made  the  Jew  a  Jew,  the  Greek  a  Greek,  is  as 
unexplained  as  what  daily  causes  the  germs  of  an  oak  and 
of  an  ash  to  produce  different  trees. 

b.  in  animals. 

1650  [see  GALLATURE].  1793  HOLCROFT  Lavater's  Physiog. 
xxiv.  120  We  can  easily  conceive  that  defective  juices  may 

froduce  defective  germs.  1816  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Eatomol.  (1828) 
•  3*5  The  germe  of  a  future  assassin  of  the  larva  that  is  to 
spring  from  that  deposited  by  its  side.  1841-71  T.  B.  JONES 
Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  72  Upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
newly-formed  germ  a  little  spherical  body  may  be  detected. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  xv.  257  Coral-polypes  ..  can  also 
multiply  by  means  of  germs,  which  are  thrown  off  from  the 
parent  as  free-swimming  bodies. 

c.  gen. 

1708  MALTHUS  Pofnl.  i.  i.  d8o6)  I.  3  The  germes  of  exist- 
ence contained  in  the  earth.  1836  MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  Hum- 
toldtsTrav.  xvn.  222  The  idea  of  those  great  inundations 
which  lor  some  time  extinguished  the  germs  of  organic  life 
upon  the  globe.  1858  CARPENTER  Veg.  Phys.  §  6  Every 
organised  structure  . .  had  its  origin  in  another,  which  pro- 
duced a  germ  capable  of  living  and  growing.  1863  GOUL- 
BURN  Pers.  Relig.  i.  (1873)  10  Who  could  have  believed  that 
the  germs  of  all  the  fair  objects  which  we  behold  in  nature 
were  in  that  void  and  formless  earth  ? 

2.  f  a.    In   the    Linnaean    nomenclature :    The 
ovary  (ats.).    b.  The  seed.  lit.  smAJig. 

a.  1759  B.  STILLINGFL.  Wks.  (1762)  Introd.  30  An  oblong 
thickish  substance  with  six  furrows  along  its  sides.  This 
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contains  the  seed,  and  is  called  the  germen  or  germ.  1794 
MARTVN  Rousseau's  Bot.  i.  23  The  swollen  base,  with  three 
blunted  angles,  called  the  germ  or  ovary.  1829  TOG  NO  & 
~DvRA*!DMeiterjaM£dica  93  Germ  [of  Crane's  Bill  Geranium] 
Egg-shaped. 

D.  1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xx,  The  germs  of  her  wilful  and 
capricious  passions  might  have  been  sown  during  her 
wandering  and  adventurous  childhood.  1848  LYTTON 
Harold  x.  iii,  Does  the  new  ground  reject  the  germs  of 
the  sower? 

3.  In  early  use,  vaguely,  the  '  seed  *  of  a  disease. 
In  mod.  use,  a  micro-organism  or  microbe ;  often, 
one  of  the  microbes  which  are  believed  to  cause 
disease. 

1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  484  The  vaccine  virus  must  act  in 
one  or  other  of  these  two  ways  :  either  it  must  destroy  the 
germe  of  the  small-pox  . .  or  it  must  neutralize  this  germe. 
(A  passage  translated  from  Fr.]  1871  TYNDALL  Fragni. 
Sc.  (1879)  II.  xiii.  210  No  germ  from  the  kitchen  air  had 
ascended  the  narrow  necks.  1897  MUIR  &  RITCHIE  Bac- 
teriology i.  2  Other  general  words,  such  as  germ,  microbe, 
micro-organism,  are  often  used  as  synonymous  with  bac- 
terium, though,  strictly,  they  include  the  smallest  organisms 
of  the  animal  kingdom. 

4.  fig.  That  from  which  anything  springs  or  may 
spring;  an  elementary  principle;  a  rudiment.     In 
germ  :  in  a  rudimentary  form. 

1777  W.  DALRYMPLE  Trav.  Sf.  $  Port.  Ixxi,  Thereby  to 
eradicate  every  germe  of  liberty.  1786  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ. 
11859)  I.  605  The  only  germ  of  dissension,  which  shows 
itself  at  present,  is  in  the  quarter  of  Turkey.  1810  WEL- 
LINGTON in  Gurw.  />«/.  (1838)  V.  537  We  ought  to  ..  en- 
courage to  remain  here  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  as 
a  germ  of  insurrection.  1816  KKATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  I.  222 
An  apathy  ..  nips  all  efforts  at  action  in  their  germ.  1846 
WRIGHT  Ess.  Mid.  Ages  II.  xi.  38  Every  country  has  pos- 
sessed, in  its  own  primeval  literature,  the  first  germ  of 
romance.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  v.  227  The 
idea  exists  in  germ  in  the  University  itself.  1879  FARRAR  St. 
/>*!«/ (1883)  543  His  keen  eye  marked  the  germs  of  coming 
danger. 

5.  attrib.  and   Comb.^  as  (sense  I  a)  gemi-case* 
-filament,   -forntt  -forming,    -/tfe,  -particle ;    also 
germ-like   adj. ;    (sense    3)    germ-breeder,   -cloud, 
-nursery,  -sac,  -stage. 

1895  Wtstm.  Gaz.  7  Aug.  2/1  There  is  no  *germ -breeder 
like  an  outcast.  1859  TODD  Cycl.  Attat.  V.  31/2  The  more 
general  appellations  of  *germ-cases  or  germ-sacs  may  be 


more  appropriate.  1884  iqtk  Cent.  Feb.  331  The  disease- 
germs.. rising  in  *germ-clouds  and  wafted  by  air-currents. 
1889  BENNETT  &  MURRAY  Cryftog.  Bot.  20  An  inner  endo- 
spore.. which  bursts  through  the  exospore  on  germination, 
producing  the  "germ-filament.  1879  tr.  HmecfaFs  Evol. 
Man  I.  ig2  This  highly  important  and  interesting  *germ- 
form  is  called  the  germ-cup,  or  the  intestinal  larva  (Gastrula, 
Fig.  22).  1859  TODD. Cycl.  Anat.  V.  [1241/1  The  separation 
of  the  *germ- forming  and  yolk-forming  portions  from  each 
other.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  in.  xx.  (1878)  288 
Here  we  are  thrown  back  upon  some  considerations  on 
the  phenomena  of  *germ-life  in  general.  1793  HOLCROFT 
To  me  it  appears  that  some- 
isly  exist  in  the  mother.  1894 
Pop.  Set.  Monthly  XLIV.  458  Industrial 
society,  like  all  other  organisms,  begins  with  a  simple  germ- 
like  state.  1897  Daily  Neivs  i  June  3/2  The  lack  of  any 
sort  of  attempt  at  efficient  sanitation,  must,  I  think,  have 
made  of  the  place  a  'germ  nursery  [etc.].  1889  H.  CAMPBELL 
Causation  of  Disease  135  The  slightest  dislocation  of  the 
ultimate  *germ  and  sperm-particles  will  modify  the  entire 
future  development  of  the  embryo.  1859  *Germ-sac  [see 
germ-case].  1885  Syei.  Soc.  Lex.,  Germ-sac,  the  vesicular 
blastoderm  of  mammals.  i88a  BASTIAN  in  Quails  Med. 
Diet.  533/1  The  different  kinds  of  contagia . .  may  in  essence 
be.  .cast-off  micro-organisms  of  a  low  type,  either  in  their 
'finished  '  condition  or  in  a  "germ-stage. 

6.  Special  comb. :  germ-area  (see  quot.);  germ- 
cell  (see  quot.) ;  also  germ-cellule ;  germ-cone,  a 
rudimentary  volcanic  cone  ;  germ-cup,  a  gastrula  ; 
germ-disk  -germ-area  ;  germ-force  (see  quot.) ; 
germ-gland,  one  that  produces  germs;  germ-layer 
= germinal  layer  \  germ-mass  (see  quot.) ;  germ- 
membrane  =  BLASTODERM;  germ-plasm,  the  pro- 
toplasm peculiar  to  a  germ  or  ovum  (see  quots.) ; 
germ-polyp,  a  polyp  produced  by  gemmation ; 
germ-pore,  -shield  (see  quots.)  ;  germ-spot  = 
germinal  spot',  germ-stock  (see  quot.);  germ- 
theory,  *  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  many  diseases 
in  the  morbific  influence  of  certain  fungi,  which 
are  introduced  into  the  organism  by  means  of  their 
germs  or  spores'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885);  germ- 
tube,  the  tube-like  growth  emitted  from  a  spore 
in  germination  ;  germ- vesicle  ~  germinal  vesicle  \ 
germ-yolk  (see  quot.). 

1879  tr.  HaeckeFs  Evol.  Man  \.  292  The  small,  circular, 
dull  whitish  spot  which  lies  at  a  particular  point  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the.. 'intestinal  germ-vesicle  '.  .is  the  'in- 
testinal germ-disc '  . .  Sometimes  . .  it  was  called  the  '  germ- 
disc'  ..  more  usually  the  *germ-area.  1855  OWEN  Coutj>. 
An.at-  J*vertcbr.(tA.  2)^673  *Gertn-cell,  the  first  nucleated 
cell  that  appears  in  the  impregnated  ovum,  after  the  recep- 
tion of  the  spermatozoon  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
germinal  vesicle.  1868  CARPENTER  Microsc.  §  251.  335  The 
Sexual  distinction  of  the  Generative  cells  into  '  Sperm-cells ' 
and  '  Germ-cells ',  1846  DANA  Zooph.  v.  §  89  (1848)  92  This 
new  germ-cellule  enlarges.  1849  —  Geol.  vii.  (1850)  362  - 
I  hey  illustrate  the  *germ-cone,  proceeding  from  eruptions 
by  overflowings,  and  through  fissures.  1879  tr.  HaecktCs 
c-voi.  Man  I.  192  *Germ-cup  [see  germ-form  in  5].  1857 
DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  *Germ  force,  plastic  force.  1878 
BELL  Gegenbaur^s  Comp.  Anat.  185  The  excretory  ducts 
of  the  paired  "germ-glands  are,  in  both  sexes,  united  with 
the  hind-gut.  1879  tr.  Haeckefs  Evol.  Man  I.  13  For  ex- 
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ample,  the  sexual  organs  of  the  human  embryo  . .  appear 
to  originate  from  the  middle  "germ-layer.  1855  OWEN 
Comp,  Anat.  Iitvertebr,  (ed.  2)  673  *Gcrttt-t>tass,  the  ma- 
terial prepared  for  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  consist- 
ing of  the  derivative  germ-cells  and  the  yolk  which  they 
have  assimilated.  1879  tr.  Haeckets  Evol.  Man  I.  197 
The  "germ-membrane,  or  blastoderm.  1889  MIVART  in 
Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  282  It  is  only  the  *germ-plasm  which 
has  the  power  of  reproducing  an  organism.  1890  G.  ALLEN 
In  Academy  i  Feb.  84/1  The  germ-plasm  is  the  essential  part 
of  the  germ-cell,  and  determines  the  nature  of  the  individual 
that  arises  from  it.  1846  DANA  Zoofh.  iv.  §  61  (1848)  63 
*Germ-polyps  differ  essentially  in  their  mode  of  increase. 
1887  tr.  De  Bary's  Fungi  iii.  100  Many  of  these  pores 
serve  as  places  of  exit  for  the  tubular  outgrowths  from  the 
spore  at  the  time  of  germination,  and  may  therefore  be 
termed  *germ-pores.  1879  tr.  Haeckel's  Evol.  Man  I.  297 
The  dull-coloured  shield-shaped  spot  itself  is  the  first  rudi- 
ment of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  embryo.  We  will  call  it 
briefly  the  '  *germ-shietd  '  (notaspis).  1861  J.  R.  GREENE 
Man.  Anim.  Kingd.,  Calent.  60  Some  furnished  with  germ- 
vesicle  and  *germ-spot,  others  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
development.  1885  syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *  Germ  stock,  the  term 
applied  to  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  budding  takes 
place  in  those  animals  in  which  a  distinct  special  area  is 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  generation  by  gemmation.  1871 
TYNDALL  Fragnt.  Set.  (1879)  I.  v.  138  The  *germ-theory  of 
epidemic  disease.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet.,  *Germ~ 
transmission,  inheritance  from  the  Mother  as  opposed  to 
Sperm-transmission.  1887  tr.  De  Bary's  Fungi  \\\.  109  In 
nutrient  solutions  it  [the  spore]  usually  puts  out  Verm- 
tubes.  Ibid,  no  This  the  first  product  of  germination  is 
accordingly  known  as  the  germ-tube.  1855  OWEN  Comp. 
Anat.  Invertebr.  (ed.  a)  673  *Gernt-vesicle  or  Germinal 
vesicle.  1861  HULME  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  IL  i.  48  The  Egg 
is  essentially  composed  of  the  germ-vesicle  or  cicatricula, 
and  of  a  protecting  envelope.  1855  OWEN  Cotnp.  Anat. 
Iwertebr.  (ed.  2)673  *Gerni-yolkl  that  portion  of  the  primary 
yolk  of  the  egg  which  is  assimilated  by  the  germ-cells  in 
the  formation  of  the  germ-mass.  In  some  animals  the 
whole  yolk  is  so  assimilated,  in  others  isepia  e.g.)  only  a 
small  portion,  the  remainder  being  the  'food-yolk1,  and 
absorbed  by  the  future  embryo  or  young  animal. 

Germ  (d^jm),  v.  [in  early  use,  ad.  F.  germe-r, 
f.  germe  GEKM  ;  the  current  word  is  f.  GERM  j£.] 

L  intr.  To  put  forth  germs  or  buds  ;  to  bud, 
sprout.  Now  onlyyf^. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  391  b/2  Whan  the  brannches  been 
cutte  of  the  knotte  that  remayneth  . .  It  germeth  and 
bryngeth  forth  newe  buddes  in  al  the  places  of  the  cuttyng. 
1500  20  DUNHAR  Poems  Ixxxvii.  3  Fresche  flour  of  soutbe, 
new  germyng  to  burgeoun.  1797  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Rev.  XXIII.  572  Liberty  may  germ  there,  prolong  its  roots, 
and  come  to  timber.  1863  MBS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char. 
xiv.  346  He  almost  constantly  allows  a  dormant  passion  to 
germ  and  sprout  forth,  and  effloresce  by  stow  degrees.  1885 
Longm.  Mag.  VI,  ^39  Dreaming  of  some  new  project  germ- 


ing  in  his  ever  fertile  brain. 

2.  t 


trans.  To  cause  to  germinate,  rare—1. 

1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  hid.  (1844)  I.  iii.  18  The  mud  and 
soil  in  which  they  [trees]  were  germed  and  reared  has  been 
washed  out  from  underneath  them. 

Hence  Ge  rming  vbl.  sb.  (in  quot.  attrib?) ; 
Ge'rming  ///.  a.,  Jig.  that  is  'in  the  bud',  rudi- 
mentary, undeveloped. 

1872  BLACKIE  Lays  Highl.  19  And  the  present  fades  from 
vision  On  the  germing  future  bent.  1880  KINGLAKE  Crimea 
VI.  yi.  165  As  yet  unrelieved  by  any  germing  sense  of 
security.  1883  Contcmp.  Rev.  June  827  The  aboriginal 
savage,  with  whose  germing  aesthetics  we  started  these 
remarks.  1894  Liberal  *  Dec.  69/2  With  no  soft  places  in 
his  soul  for  better  and  holier  influence  to  find  a  germing 
ground. 

Germain  (e,  obs.  form  of  GERMAN  a. 
German  fd^Mman),  germane  (d£djnv'*n, 

dgsum^'n),  a.1  and  j£.1  Forms:  4-5  germeyn(e, 
4-6  germayn(e,  4-7  germain(e,  (6  jarman,  7 
jermaine),  4-  german,  5-  germane,  [a.  OF. 
germain  (  =  senses  1-2  below),  ad.  L.  gcrmdn-us 
(sense  I ,  also '  genuine,  real '),  whence  Pr.  german, 
girmattj  and  the  sbs.  Sp.  hertnano,  Pg.  irmao, 
Catal.  germd,  brother.]  A.  adj. 

I.  Closely  akin. 

1.  Having  the  same  parents  ;  *  own'  (brother  or 
sister).    Obs.  exc.  in   BROTHER-GERMAN  (q.v.  for 
some  variations  of  sense),  SISTER-GERMAN. 

1340  [see  BROTHER-GERMAN].  1382  WVCLIF  i  Kings  xi. 
19  He  )af  to  hym  a  wijf,  the  sister  germayn  of  his  wiif 
laphnes,  the  queen,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  v.  29  lacob, 
that  is  thyne  awne  germane  brother.  1530  [see  BROTHER- 
GERMAN].  1626  SANDYS  t?z'/rf'j  Met.  vi.  117  For  him  the 
Nymphs,  and  german  Satyres  [L.  Satyn '  frafres]  weepe. 
1663  BLAIR  Autobiog.  ii.  (1848)  21  A  Christian  friend,  was 
my  german  brother  . .  finding  me  in  this  case.  1751,  1882 
[see  BROTHER-GERMAN]. 

2.  That  is  the  child  of  a  '  german '  brother  or 
sister  of  either  of  (one's)  parents ;  =  *  first*  or  *own' 
(cousin).   Obs.  exc.  in  COUSIN-GERMAN. 

13..  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  912  He  is  mi  germain  cosyn. 
r  1380,  c  1450  [see  COUSIN-GERMAN],  150*  Ord.  Crysten 
Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xiii.  204  Of  the  whiche  degrees,  the 
broder  and  syster  make  the  fyrst,  the  chyldren  the  whiche 
ben  germayne  make  the  seconde.  1555,  etc.  [see  COUSIN- 
GERMAN]. 

fiS'  a  '555  RIDLEY  Treat,  agst.  Transubst.  (1556)  51 
This  kind  of  oblation  standeth  vppon  transubstantyacion 
his  germayne  coosyn.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  158 
Hippocrates  sayth  that  milke  is  German  Cousen  to  the 
menstruous  blood. 

1 3.  Closely  related  ;  akin.   Obs. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur\\.  xi,  Basdemegus  was  his  cosyn 
and  germayn  vnto  kynge  Uryence.  1607  SHAKS.  Tinton 
iv.  ill.  344  Wert  thou  a  Leopard,  thou  wert  Germane  to  the 


GEBMAN. 
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GERMAN. 


Lion.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  802  Those  that  are  lermaine 
to  him  . .  shall  all  come  vnder  the  Hang-man. 

fig'  1*57  W.  MORICE  Ca?»a  quasi  Kou/ij  Def.  §  23.  232 
For  their  dear  brethren,  and  such  as  are  germane  to  them 
in  principles,  are  most  engaged  in  that  guilt  [etc.]. 

4.  Closely  connected  ;  appropriate ;  relevant ; 
pertinent.  Const,  to, 

This  sense  arises  from  allusion  to  the  Shaks.  passage 
(quot.  1602),  which  is  merely  a  fig.  example  of  sense  3. 
The  mod.  form  varies  between  ge'rman,  germa'ne,  and 
ge'rmane  ',  the  spelling  germain  has  been  used  by  some 
writers. 

i6o»  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  165  The  phrase  would  bee  more 
Germaine  [so  1623  (Fo.  i);  1603  (Q°  ij  has  more  cosin  ger- 
man ;  1604  (Q°  2)  more  lerman  ;  mod.  edd.  more  german] 
to  the  matter  :  If  we  could  carry  Cannon  by  our  sides.  1816 
SCOTT  Antiq.  xx viii,  Edie.  .did  not  venture  to  repeat  a  query 
which  was  so  little  germain  to  the  matter.  1840  MRS.  TROL- 
LOPE  Widow  Married  xxxiv,  A  piece  of  intelligence  more 
well-timed,  or  more  completely  german  to  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts.  1863  J.  G.  HOLLAND  Lett,  to  Joneses  vii.  102 
Men  who  have.. resisted  all  evidences  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject. 1865-6  H.  PHILLIPS  Amer.  Paper  Curr.  II.  96  The 
document.. is  not  sufficiently  germane  to  be  reproduced  in 
this  place.  1870  HUXLEY  Lay  Serm.  iv.  (1874)  57  Those 
studies  which  are  immediately  germain  to  physic.  1877 
SPARROW  Serm.  xxi.  274  An  argument  . .  not  pertinent  or 
germain  to  the  subject.  1886  Illustr.  Lond.  News  Summer 
No.  24/3  The  illustration  was  hardly  germane  to  the  case. 
II.  5.  Genuine  ;  true ;  thorough.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1381  WYCLIF  Phil,  iv.  3, 1  preie  thee,  german  felowe,  helpe 
thou  the  ilke  wymmen  that  traueliden  with  me  in  the  gospel. 
154*  BECON  Potat.  for  Lent  Pref.,  Sincere,  germane  and 
true  learning.     1643  NETHERSOLE  Consid.  upon  Affairs  3 
The    miserable    Distractions    of   this    divided    Kingdom, 
threatning  a  Germane  desolation  thereof.     1678  CUDWORTH    I 
Intell.Syst.  i.  iv.  §  36.  575  Arius  was  a  German  or  Genuine    ' 
Disciple  of  Plato's.     1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apol.  7  That  to    I 
be  a  pure,  german,  genuine  Catholic,  a  man  must  be  either 
knave  or  fool. 

Hence  Germa  nely  adv.,  in  a  germane  manner  ; 
pertinently. 

1844  Blaclnu.  Mag.  LVI.  84  An  embassy  from  the  willow- 
wearers  all— or  to  speak  more  germanely  to  the  matter,  of 
the  Basket- bearers. 

t  B.  sb.  One  sprung  from  the  same  stock ;  a 
brother,  a  near  relative.  Obs. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  xxiii.  23b/2 
The  whyche  were  not  oonly  bredren  carnalle,  but  also  in 
lyf,  in  religyon  &  in  vertues  they  were  germayns.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  v.  13  Goe  now,  proud  Miscreant,  Thyselfe 
thy  message  do  to  german  deare.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  i. 
114  You'le  haue  Coursers  for  Cozens  :  and  Gennets  for 
Germaines.  17*1  BAILEY,  Germain,  a  Brother  or  Sister  by 
the  same  Father  and  Mother. 

German  (dgSumaii),  «.2  and  j//.2  Also  6  ger- 
mayne,  6-7  germaine.  germane,  [ad.  L.  Ger- 
tndn-ust  used,  as  adj.  and  sb.,as  the  designation  of 
persons  belonging  to  a  group  of  related  peoples 
inhabiting  central  and  northern  Europe,  and 
speaking  the  dialects  from  which  the  'Germanic* 
or  'Teutonic*  languages  have  been  developed. 

The  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  these 
peoples  by  themselves,  or  to  be  explicable  from  Teut. 
sources.  A  view  widely  held  is  that  it  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Gauls  to  their  neighbours ;  the  Celtic  derivations 
suggested  are  from  Olr.  gair  neighbour  (Zeuss)  and  from 
Irish  gairm  battle-cry  (Wachter,  Grimm).  According  to 
Miillenhoff,  Germani  was  originally  the  name  of  a  group  of 
Celtic  peoples  in  north-eastern  Gaul,  was  transferred  from 
these  to  their  Teutonic  conquerors,  and  afterwards  extended 
to  all  the  Teutonic  peoples.] 

The  pronunciation  (djkMmanl,  for  which  cf.  clerk,  sergeant, 
Hertford,  was  formerly  fashionable,  but  now  survives  only 
as  dial,  or  vulgar. 

In  English  use  the  word  does  not  occur  until  the  iCth  c., 
ihe  sb.  appearing  in  our  quots.  earlier  than  the  adj.     The 
older  designations  were  ALMAIN  and  DUTCH  (DUTCHMAN)  ; 
the  latter,  however,  was  wider  in  meaning. 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Germany  or  its  inhabitants. 

The  precise  signification  depends  on  the  varying  extension 
given  to  the  name  Germany. 

German  Ocean :  transl.  of  Ptolemy's  repjuifixbs  'fiKcapof, 
the  sea  to  the  east  of  Great  Britain,  the  North  Sea. 

155*  HULOET,  German  or  of  germanye,  Germanus. 
1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxvjii.  (1887)  168  The  Ger- 
maine or  French  gentlewymen.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  iv. 
v.  70  They  ..  set  spurres,  and  away;  like  three  Germane- 
diuels,  three  Doctor  Faustasses.  1618  Otule's  Alman.  7 
The  German  Fencer  cudgell'd  most  of  our  English  Fencers 
now  about  a  moneth  past.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot. 
ii.  26  That  burning  the  dead  was . .  the  old  Germane  practise 
is  also  asserted  by  Tacitus.  1685  COOKE  Marrow  Chi- 
rurgery  (ed.  4)  i.  §  i.  I.  2  [Some  instruments  are]  of  Horn, 
as  Cups  used  at  German  Baths.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  190 
They  are  as  Impertinent  and  Noisie  as  the.. German  Jews 
at  their  Synagogue  at  Amsterdam.  1786  BURNS  Tiva  Dogs 
165  Then  bouses  drumly  German  water,  To  mak  himsel 
look  fair  and  fatter.  1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  II.  143 
Fitted  up  with  German  stoves,  the  only  powers  of  heat 
sufficient  for.  .this  climate.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist. 
Ref.  \.  ii  It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  of  a  German 
nation,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  during  the  preceding 
ages.  1879  ESCOTT  England  I.  53  We  at  last  reach  the 
point  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  German  Ocean. 
i88a  FREEMAN  in  Lon^m.  Mag.  I.  94  'German',  which 
people  used  to  sound  'Jarman' — as  in  the  memorable  story 
of  the  Oxford  University  preacher  who  wished  the  *  Jarman 
theology '  at  the  bottom  of  the  'Jarman  Ocean  '. 

b.  with  limiting  word  as  in  B.  i  b ;  the  combina- 
tion indicating  the  dialect  or  language  spoken  by 
the  persons  in  question. 

1716  AMHERST  Terrae  FH.  viii.  39  His  fingers  . .  will  not 
suffer  him  to  keep  any  money  between  them,  as  he  once 


told  an  High-German  artist.  1887  SKEAT  Princ.  Eng. 
Etym.  Ser.  i.  ii.  §  9  Taking  English  to  represent  the  native 
speech  of  the  Low-German  conquerors  of  England. 

2.  transf.  a.  Marked  by  the  characteristics  of  a 
German  ;  German-like,     b.  Friendly  to  the  Ger- 
mans, biased  in  favour  of  German  interests. 

x86i  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  47  Peace  and  order  were 
maintained  by  police  regulations  of  German  minuteness  and 
strictness.  1864  LD.  MALMESBURY  Mem*  II.  318  As  Lord 
Bath  was  there  and  is  very  German,  of  course  Lord  Derby 
did  not  feel  himself  on  safe  ground. 

3.  As  the  designation  of  a  language  (see  B.  2). 
Hence  of  words,  etc. :  Belonging  to  the  German 
language.     Of  literary  compositions,  etc. :  Written 
or  spoken  in  the  German  language. 

Partly  an  attrib.  use  of  the  sb. :  as  in  German  grammar^ 
German  master  (=one  who  teaches  the  language),  etc. 

1748  CHESTERF.  Let.  r  July  (1892)  1. 124,  I  desire  that  you 
will  not  fail  to  write  aGerman  letter,  in  the  German  character, 
once  every  fort  night,  to  Mr.  Grevenkop.  — Let.  5  Sept.  1. 139 
You  will  also  desire  your  German  master  to  teach  you  [etc.]. 
1755  JOHNSON  Diet.  Pref.,  Of  words  undoubtedly  Teutonick 
the  original  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  lan- 
guage, and  I  have  therefore  inserted  Dutch  or  German 
substitutes.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biogr.  Lit.,  Satyrane^s  Lett, 
(Bohn)  266,  I  inquired,  .concerning  the  history  of  German 
poetry  and  the  older  German  poets.  1817  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR 
CVrr. (1831)  II.  324, 1  received  several  communications  from 
him,  chiefly  written  in  the  German  language.  1888  H.  A. 
STRONG  tr.  PauVs  Princ.  Hist.  Lang.  iv.  85  The  corre- 
spondence of  the  function  fixes  the  name  in  the  German 
•wor&feder  for  '  steel  pen  \  Ibid.  xii.  260  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  German  possessive  pronoun  ihr. 
b.  with  limiting  words  as  in  B.  2  b. 

1873  MORRIS  Hist.  Out  I.  Eng.  Acrid,  i.  5  The  Low  Ger- 
man dialects  of  the  Continent  are  yielding  to  its  [High 
German]  influence.  1891  TRECHMANN  Hist.  Gram.  Germ. 
Lang.  i.  v.  34  A  person  who  understands  Hochdentsck  is  . . 
less  able  to  understand  the  Low  German  than  the  Middle 
and  South  German  dialects. 

4.  In  names  of  things  of  actual  or   attributed 
German  origin  (sometimes  written  with  a  hyphen), 
as  German  bezoar  (see  BEZOAR  2);  German  bit, 
chest  (see  quots.) ;  German  clock,  in  i6-i7th  c. 
chiefly  one  of  elaborate  construction,  often  con- 
taining automatic  figures  of  persons  or  animals  ; 
German   congreve,   a   kind   of   lucifer   match  ; 
f  German  devil  [cf.  quot.  1598  in  i],  ?a  sort  of 
screw-jack  or  similar  contrivance  ;  German  duck 
(see   quot.);   German   flute   (see  FLUTE  sbl  i); 
German  gamba,  gold,  hone  (see  quots.) ;  f  Ger- 
man Lombard,  a  kind  of  paper;  German  mile, 
a   distance   of  between  4  and   5   English  miles  ; 
German     paste,     process,     sarsaparilla     (see 
quots.)  ;  German  sausage,  a  large  sort  of  sau- 
sage, the  stuffing  of  which  is  meat  spiced  and  partly 
cooked ;    usually   sold    in    portions    by   weight ; 
German  sheet,  a  kind  of  sheet-glass ;  German 
sixth  Mus.,  a  chord  consisting  of  a  note  with  its 
major  third,  fifth,  and  augmented  sixth  ;  German 
steel,  stitch  (see  quots.) ;  German  text,  a  black 
letter  resembling  old  English  or  modern  German ; 
also  attrib. ;  German  tinder  =  AMADOU  ;  German 
watch  (cf.  G.  clock) ;  German  wool  =  Berlin  wool 
(see  BERLIN  4).     Also  GERMAN  SILVER. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *German-oit,  a  wood-boring  tool 
adapted  to  be  used  in  a  brace.  Ibid.,  *German-chest  (Metal- 
lurgy), a  long  box  into  which  the  slimes  are  carried  gradu- 
ally by  a  stream  of  water.  The  heavier  portions  settle  near 
the  head  of  the  box,  and  the  lighter  towards  the  lower  end. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  192  A  woman  that  is  like  a 
*Germane  Cloake  [i.e.  clock],  Still  a  repairing;  euer  out  of 
frame.  1609  B.  JONSON  Sii.  Worn.  iv.  ii,  Shee  takes  her  selfe 
asunder  still  when  shee  goes  to  bed  . .  and  about  next  day 


Pract.  Build.  421  "German  Sheet  is  another  species  of  glass 
much  esteemed.  1825  DANNELEV  fcncycl.  A/us.,  "German- 
sixth.  1875  OUSELEY  Hartnony  y\.  127  We  produce  a  dis- 
cord, which  has  been  called  ..  the  'German  sixth'.  1799 
Nicholson's  Jrnl.  Nat.  P kilos.  II.  65  The  steel  obtained 
immediately  from  the  ore  by  simple  fusion,  is  called  natural 
steel.  It  is  likewise  distinguished  by  the  name  of  *German 
steel,  because  it  comes  principally  from  Germany.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  German-steel,  a  metal  made  of  char- 
coal-iron obtained  from  bog-iron  or  the  sparry  carbonate. 
i88a  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework  30/1  ^German 
stitch,  this  is  a  stitch  formed  from  a  tapestry  and  a  tent 
stitch  being  worked  alternately  in  a  diagonal  line  across  the 


German  clock,  doth  move,  Not  walke.  1851  M AYHEW  Lond. 
Labour  I.  432  The  *  *German  congreves '  were  soon  after 
introduced.  1670  EVELYN  Sytva  (1679)  23  That  small  Engine, 
which  by  some  is  call'd  the  *German-devil,reform'd,  after  this 
manner,  and  duely  applied,  might  be  very  expedient  for  this 
purpose  [the  extirpation  of  Roots].  1796  Grose 's  Diet.  Vulg, 
Tongue  (ed.  3),  *German  Duck,  half  a  sheep's  head  boiled 
with  onions.  1754  CHESTERF.  in  World  No.  101  (end),  Upon 
the  same  shelf  with  their  *German  flute,  their  powder-mask 
and  their  four-horse-whip.  1880  C.  A.  EDWARDS  Organs 
(1881)  157  Viol-di-Gamba.  This  stop  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  German  Gamba..  .The  "German  Gamba,  or  Gamba 
proper,  is  a  stop  of  louder  intonation  and  somewhat  larger 
scale.  1889  Century  Diet.,  Gentian  gold,  an  inferior  gold 
powder  prepared  from  gold  leaf.  1893  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 
s.v.  Hone,  *German  hone,  a  soft,  smooth,  yellow  slate 
especially  adapted  for  razor-setting.  1713  Act  10  Anne  in 
Lond.Gaz.^o.  5018/3  For  all  Paper  called.  ."German  Lom- 
bard is.  per  Ream.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr,  Glasse 
56  A  comon  *Germaine  mile  Conteyninge  in  it  32  Fur- 
longes.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  H.  (ed.  7)  no  Foure  Italian 
miles  do  make  but  one  Germane  mile.  1838  Murray's 
Hand-bk.  N.Germ.  465/1,  3^  German  miles  =17  English 
miles.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *German~pa$tet  a  food 
sold  for.  .cage  birds  . .  made  of  pea-meal,  hemp-seed,  maw- 
seed, lard,  and  honey  or  treacle.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss.,  *Gennan  process,  in  copper  smelting,  the  process  of 
reduction  in  a  shaft-furnace,  after  roasting,  if  necessary. 
i88a  OCILVIE,  *Gennan-sarsaf>arilla,  a  name  given  to  the 
roots  or  rhizomes  of  Carex  arenaria,  C.  disticka,  and 
C.  hirta,  from  their  being  occasionally  used  in  Germany 
as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,  *  German-sausage,  a  polony,  a  bladder  or  cleaned 
gut  stuffed  with  meat  partly  cooked.  18*3  P.  NICHOLSON 


of  the  german  text  capitals.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour 
I.  433  At  one  time,  indeed,  they  were  announced  as  *  *Ger- 
man  tinder'.  1866  Treat.  Bot.,  German  tinder,  the  Soft 
Amadou,  Polyporus  fomentartus.  1611  MIDDLETON  & 
DEKKER  RoaringGirl  H  j  b,  Here  take  my  Germane  watch, 
hang't  vp  in  sight,  That  I  may  see  her  hang  in  English  for't. 
b.  In  the  names  of  various  plants,  as  German 
camomile,  German  iris,  German  knotgrass, 
German  lilac,  German  madwort,  German 
millet,  German  rice,  German  tamarisk 
(see  quots.);  German  wallflower  (see  WALL- 
FLOWER). 

1884  Casselfs  Encycl.  Diet.,  *German  camomile,  the 
flower-heads  of  MatrUaria  chamomilla,  1882  Garden 
6  May  317/2  The  earliest  purple  *German  Iris.  1879 
BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-it. t  *German  Knotgrass, 
Scleranthus  annuus.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  *German 
Lilac,  valerian.  1818  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  II.  316 
Asperugo  frocumbens  ..  Trailing  Catchweed,  *German 
Madwort.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PL  IV.  59  (German 
Mad-wort)  . .  This  little  prostrate  annual  plant  . .  is  found 
more  or  less  all  over  Europe.  1832  Veg.  Subst.  Food  115 
*German  Millet,  Sitaria  germanica.  ..  This  variety  was. . 
imported  from  India,  ana  acclimatized  in  Germany.  1839 
Penny  Cycl.  III.  463/2  Hordeum  Zeocriton;  also  called 
*German  rice,  or  rice  barley.  i88a  Garden  22  July  73/3 
The  *German  Tamarisk  . .  a  slender  upright-growing  shrub. 
C.  German  measles :  A  contagious  disease,  re- 
sembling measles  in  a  mild  form. 

1875  tr.  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  Med.  II.  129.  1890  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  s.  v.  Roseola,  epidemic,  German  measles,  Rubella.  .. 
Symptoms,  mild  headache  and  chills,  muscular  pains ;  there 
may  be  some  coryza.  The  rash  appears  usually  on  the  first 
day  on  the  face,  chest,  and  afterwards  over  the  body.  1894 
Lancet  3  Nov.  1046  The  council  of  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Schools'  Association  have  issued  a  circular  to  the  members 
of  the  association,  asking  for  their  opinions  upon  the  charac- 
teristics of  measles  and  German  measles. 

Hence  Ger manly  adv.,  in  a  German  manner. 

1799  SOUTHEY  in  C.  C.  Southey  Life  II.  19  As  fine  a  Ger- 
manly  compounded  word  as  you  may  expect  to  see.  1854 
G.  ELIOT  in  Life  (1885)  I.  350  He  is  a  man  of  real  culture, 
kindliness,  and  polish  (Germanly  speaking). 

B.*& 

1.  A  native  of  Germany. 

1530  TINDALE  Practyse  of  Prelates  F  vj  a,  When  the  empyre 
was  translated  vnto  the  Germaynes.  .there  was  moch  stryfe. 
1545  BRINKLOW  Cornel.  37  O  noble  Germanys,  God  hath 
made  yow  a  lyght  vnto  all  rulers  in  the  world.  1691  HART- 
CLIFFE  Virtues  121  Neither  among  the  old  Germans  did 
any  one  bear  Arms  until  he  was  honored  with  a  Spear  and 
Target  in  their  State-Assemblys.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F. 
III.  245  The  Germans  were  less  corrupt  than  the  Italians. 
1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  Introd.  ii.  (1866)  5  The  truculent 
German  . .  considered  carnage  the  only  useful  occupation. 

b.  With  limiting  word.  High  German :  one  who 
speaks  the  High  German  language. 

1611  MIDDLETON  &  DEKKER  Rearing Girl^vi}*,  A  name 
which  Ide  teare  out  From  the  hye  Germaines  throat. 

C.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  German  language  ; 
a  German  scholar. 

1809  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  183,  I,  who  am  no  German, 
have  heard  enough  read,  and  seen  enough  translated  by  his 
[Klopstock'sJ  admirers,  to  be  convinced  that  he  is  full  of 
buckram  and  bombast. 

2.  The  German  language. 

When  used  without  defining  word  or  contextual  indication, 
the  word  is  understood  to  denote  High  German  (until  the 
i8th  c.  called  High  Dutch). 

1748  CHESTERF.  Let.  13  Feb.  (1892)  I.  84,  I  am  very  willing 
that  you  should  take  a  Saxon  servant,  who  speaks  nothing 
but  German ;  which  will  be  a  sure  way  of  keeping  up  your 
German,  after  you  leave  Germany.  1798  COLERIDGE  Saty- 
rane^s  Lett.  ii.  in  Biog.  Lit.  (1882)  249  See  how  natural  the 
German  comes  from  me,  though  I  have  not  yet  been  six 
weeks  in  the  country !  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist,  hid,  I. 
325  The  two  idioms  are  more  nearly  allied  than  English 
and  German.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  314  At  that  time 
it  was  thought  very  fine  and  poetical  to  study  German. 

b.  With  limiting  words.  High  German:  the 
variety  of  Teutonic  speech,  originally  confined  to 
'High*  or  southern  Germany,  but  now  accepted  as 
the  literary  language  throughout  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many; its  chief  characteristic  is  that  certain  con- 
sonants have  been  altered  by  what  is  called  the 
'  second  sound-shifting  '  from  their  original  Teut 
sounds,  which  the  other  dialects  in  the  main  pre- 
serve. Loiv  German  :  properly  = '  Plattdeutsch  ', 
the  general  name  for  the  dialects  of  Germany  which 
are  not  High  German  ;  but  also  applied  by  philo- 
logists to  all  the  West  Germanic  dialects  except 
High  German  (including,  e.g.  English,  Dutch, 
Frisian) ;  and  formerly  in  a  still  wider  sense  in- 
cluding also  Gothic  and  Scandinavian. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  192  The  German  or  Teutonic  lart 


GERMANDER. 

gauge  may  be  divided  into  two  great  branches  . .  the  High 
German,  or  the  language  of  Southern  Germany ;  and  the 
Low  German,  or  Saxon.  1872  MORRIS  Hist.  Out/.  Bug. 
Actid.  i.  s  Luther  . .  made  the  High  German  the  literary 
language  of  all  German-speaking  people.  1887  SKEAT  1'rmc. 
Eng.  Etym.  Ser.  i.  vi.  §  55  The  West  Teutonic  branch  in- 
cludes. .Saxon  or  LowGerman.  1897  Nation  (N.V. to  Dec., 
Of  versions  earlier  than  Chaucer's  two  into  High  German 
and  French  are  of  the  greatest  linguistic  importance. 
3.  In  various  senses  resulting  from  elliptical  uses 
of  the  adj. 

a.  Short  for  German  cotillon  (see  COTILLION  i); 
also,  a  dancing  party  where  this  is  the  chief  dance. 

[1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  ii.  36  If  I  am  ever  caught 
dancing  the  German  cotillon.]  1879  Scribner's  Mag.  XIX. 
683/1  It  is  a  dance  they  call  the  German.  1881  HOWEI.LS 
Fearful  Revolts.  (1882)  153  In  the  German  ..  there  was  a 
figure  fantastically  called  the  symphony.  1886  Ogontz 
Mosaic  Jan.  7/1  Tuesday  evening  a  German  was  given  in 
the  amusement  room  by  Prof.  Asher's  dancing  class. 

b.  //.  Articles  (defined   by   context)   imported 
from  Germany. 

1891  Daily  News  20  Oct.  2/7  Eggs.  .There  has  been  a  rise 
of  bd.  on  second  Italians.. and  is.  on  Germans. 
C.   =  German  sausage. 

1883  GREENWOOD  Odd  People  220  The  sausage-eater  may 
.  .continue  to  munch  his  'german  '  with  a  relish. 
d.  Coal-mining.  (See  quot.) 

1883  GRESLEV  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  German,  a  straw  filled 
with  gunpowder  to  act  as  a  fuze  in  blasting  operations. 

C.  Comb,  as  German-built,  -made,  -owned, 
-speaking  adjs.  ;  also  German-Jeivish  adj. 

1897  Daily  News  7  Dec.  5/3  This  *German-bui!t,  German- 
owned  steamer  has  easily  eclipsed  all  previous  performances. 
1876  G.  ELIOT  in  Lift  (18851  HI-  =9°  Part  of  the  scene  at 
the  club  is  translated  into  Hebrew  in  a  *German-Jewish 
newspaper.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  1. 361  The  tools. . 
are  sometimes  displayed  on  a  small  barrow,  sometimes  on  a 
stall,  and  are  mostly  "German-made.  1896  Westm.  Gas.  25 
Sept.  3/1  German  manufacturers,  who  . .  '  improve  the  occa- 
sion to  offer  other  German-made  wares '.  1871  *German- 
speaking  [see  B.  2  b]. 

Germander  (dsajmarndaiX  Forms :  (5  ger- 
mawnder,  5,  7  germandir,  6  germaudre,  ger- 
maunder,  Jarmander,  7  jermander),  6-  ger- 
mander, [ad.  med.L.  gcrmandra,  -drea  (F.  ger- 
mandrte),  altered  form  of  gamandrea,  -ia  (whence 
Ger.,  Du. gamander),  corruptly  ad.  late  Gr.  xd^av- 
Spva,  which  is  itself  a  corruption  of  Gr.  xaru*<fyvs, 
lit.  'ground  oak',  f.  x'V0'  °n  the  ground  +  Spvs  oak. 

Another  corrupt  form  based  on  the  late  Gr.  word  is  It. 
calawandrea.  The  correct  Gr.  form  was  adopted  in  med. 
L.  as  chatnxdrys,  whence  It.  cnmedrio,  Sp.  cainedrto.] 

The  name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Teucritim, 
esp.  T.  Chamsedrys,  the  Common  or  Wall  Ger- 
mander. Garlic  or  Water  Germander  =  T.  Scor- 
dium.  Wood  Germander  =  T.  Scorodonia.  In 
the  U.S.  applied  to  T.  Canadense  (Cent.  Diet.). 
Also  applied  to  certain  species  of  Veronica,  now 
chiefly  in  the  compound  names  Germander 
Chiokweed  ( Veronica  agrestis) ;  Germander 
Speedwell  or  Wild  Germander  (Veronica 
Chamxdrys). 

In  early  quots.  it  is  often  uncertain  what  plant  is  meant.  ! 
The  attrib.  use  in  Tennyson  refers  to  the  beautiful  blue  I 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  Veronica  Chamxitrys. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  190/2  Germawnder,  herbe,  german- 
dra.  1548  TURNER  Names  of  Heroes  (1881)  26  Chamedrys 
called  . .  in  englishe  Germander  or  englishe  Triacle.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  i.  Ixxv.  1 1 1  Of  Scordium  or  water  Germander. 
Ibid.  L  Ixxvi.  112  Of  Teucrion  or  wilde  Germander.  1587 
HARRISON  England  n.  xx.  (1877)  i.  326  Our  common  ger- 


Germander,  and  Tree  Germander.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/. 
Beasts  (1658)  269  Take  of  Jermander  four  ounces,  of  Gum- 
dragant,  and  of  dryed  Roses.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n. 
109/1  Tree  Germander  hath  the  Flowers . .  white,  in  a  round 
pointed  husk.  1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece  II.  iii.  380  There  are 
several  other  Trees  and  Shrubs  which  are  now  in  Flower,  as 
.  .Tree  Germander,  Lupine.  1789  PILKINGTON  Derbysh. 
(1803)  I.  325  Veronica  ikamxdris.  Wild  germander.  1811 
A.  T.  THOMSON  Loud.  Disp.  (1818)  398  Wall  germander  has 
been  accounted  tonic,  stomachic  [etc.].  1860  GOSSE  Rom. 
Nat.  Hist.  6  The  germander  speedwell,  with  its  laughing 
blue  eyes,  spangling  every  hedge-bank.  1865  —  Land 
<$•  Sea  (1874)  *5  The  wood  germander,  or  bitter  sage,  whose 
wrinkled  leaves  were  used  during  the  scarcity  of  the  last  war 
as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

attrib.  1712  tr.  Pomefs  Hist.  Drugs  I.  82  Divided  into  five 
Leaves,  as  the  Germander  Flower.  1864  TENNYSON  Sen 
Dreams  4  They,  thinking  that  her  clear  germander  eye 
Droopt  in  the  giant-factoried  city-gloom,  Came,  with  a 
month  s  leave  given  them,  to  the  sea. 

Germane :  see  GEKMAN  a.i 
Germanesque  (d^imane-sk),  a.    [f.  GERMAN 
+  -USQUE.]     Marked  by  German  characteristics. 
1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XV.  28  The  fair  writer  ..  has 
even  rendered  her  tragedy  more  Germanesque  than  that 
wild  and  singular  production 

Germanhood  (d^-jmanhnd).  [f.  GERMAN  + 
-HOOD.)  The  quality  of  being  German. 

1827 1  CARLYLE .Gennan  Romance  Pref.,  They  are  German 
Novelists,  not  English  ones ;  and  their  Germanhood  I  have 
ail  along  regarded  as  a  quality,  not  as  a  fault 

Germanic  (d^mse-nik),  a.  and  sl>.  [ad.  L. 
Germanic-its,  i.  Germdnus  GERMAN  a.2  Cf.  F. 
gcrmanique]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Germany  or  to  the  Ger- 
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|    mans,  German.     Now  chiefly  Hist,  in  Germanic 
Confederation,  Germanic  Empire. 

1633  in  Crt.  tr  TimesChas.  /  (1848)  II.  214  Setting  up  the 
Germanic  liberty,  and  levelling  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
1652  BENLOWF.S  Tkf&k.  v.  xlix,  Fifty  milions  of  Germanick 
leagues.  1756-7  tr.  Keyset's  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  217  The 
association  of  the  Germanic  states  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
security  to  the  empire  against  a  foreign  enemy.  1777 
WATSON  Philip  //(iSjj)  13  He  laboured.. to  establish  con- 
cord among  the  several  princes  of  the  Germanic  body. 
1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke"s  Hist.  Re/.  III.  251  Least  of  all 
could  the  German  nation  boast  that  the  Germanic  empire 
had  recovered  its  ancient  character  and  powers. 

b.  Marked  by  German  characteristics.  Ger- 
manic region  (see  quot.). 

1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  383  Germanic  Region.  The 
whole  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  bounded  by  the 
Pyrenees,  Alps,  Carpathians,  Caucasus,  and  Altai. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Teutonic  race,  or  any 
of  the  Teutonic  peoples.  With  reference  to  lan- 
guage, often  used  by  philologists  as  = '  Primitive 
Germanic".  Also  with  limiting  word,  in  the 
designations  of  the  subordinate  groups  into  which 
the  Germanic  family  of  langs.  is  divided  :  the  East 
Germanic,  including  Gothic  (and  some  langs.  of 
which  only  traces  remain,  as  Burgundian,  Vandal), 
the  North  Germanic  =  'Scandinavian*  (by  some 
treated  as  a  subdivision  of  East  Germanic),  and 
the  West  Gertnanic,  including  High  and  Low- 
German,  English,  Frisian,  Dutch,  etc. 

1841  W.  SPALDINO  Italy  fy  It.  Isl.  II.  26  The  Roman 
empire  during  the  Germanic  invasions.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT 
Lect.  A  rchit.  I.  6  [Gothic]  is  the  architecture  of  the  Germanic 
nations.  1888  T.  WRIGHT  Old  High-Ger.  Primer  §  70  The 
Germanic  combination  kw  was  represented  in  Franconian 
by  qu,  and  in  Upper  German  by  elm. 

B.  so.  The  language  of  the  Germanic  people ; 
Teutonic  :  see  A.  3. 

189*  J.  WRIGHT  Primer  Gothic  Lang.  S  108  From  an 
Indo-Germanic  point  of  view  the  series  I-V  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  series  which  underwent  in  Germanic  various 
modifications  upon  clearly  defined  lines. 

Germanical  (djaimse'nikal),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec. +  -AL.]  =  GERMANIC  a.  i. 

1560  Bp.  SANDYS  Let.  24  Oct.  in  Abp.  Parker's  Corr.  125 
Ye  will  not  utterly  condemn  all  Germanical  natures,  1833 
Fraser's  Mag.  VII.  602  Whose  Germanical  jabber  Master 
Ben.  .put  into  English. 

Hence  Qerma  nically  adv.,  in  a  Germanical 
manner. 

1833  Fraser's  Mag.  VII.  706  The  round-about,  hubble- 
bubble,  rumfustianuh .  -roly-poly  growlery  of  style,  so  Ger- 
manically  set  forth.  1854  UE  QUINCEY  in  H.  A.  Page/,£/fr 
(1877)  II.  xviii.  87  That  is,  speaking  Gennanically,  and 
therefore  pedantically. 

Germanify  (d^a'jmanifai),  v.  [f.  GERMAN  a. 
+  -(I)FY.]  trans.  To  make  German  in  form  or 
character,  imbue  with  German  qualities,  render 
German-like.  Hence  G«rma-nifled  ppl.  a. 

1871  Mad.  Simple's  Invest,  v.  in  Oldfy  New  in  Casq.  Lit. 
I.  312/1  That  sounds  Germanified.  1888  A  tlantic  Monthly 
Feb.  281  The  Germanified  ghost  of  the  dead  language  is 
raised  in  the  baccalaureate  oration  of  my  second  son. 

Germanish  (d,35-imanif),  a.  [See  -ISH.] 
Having  German  characteristics,  savouring  of  Ger- 
manism. 

1796  R.  BAGE  Hermsprmg  viii,  It  sounds  monstrous 
Germanish.  1819  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.  124  The  letter 
is  Germanish  enough,  in  all  conscience.  1819  Westm.  Rev. 
X.  197  Kellerman's  name  sounds  Germanish. 

Germanism  (d^s-jmanir'm).  [f.  GERMAN  a. 
+  -ISM.  Cf.  F.  Germanisme.] 

1.  An  idiom  or  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  the 
German  language ;  esp.  one  used  by  a  speaker  or 
writer  in  some  other  language. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  39  After  I  had  duly  considered 
this  prety  Germanisme.  a  1773  CHESTERF.  (T.),  It  is  full  of 
Latinisms,  Gallicisms,  Germanisms,  and  all  isms  but 
Anglicisms.  1832  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1843)  II.  2 
Besides,  it  [the  '  four  of  a  German  Prince  'J  lacks  Germanity ; 
the  Germanisms  in  the  whole  are  not  greater  than  might  be 
collected  in  a  three  years'  residence.  1853  Miss  SHEPPARD 
Ch.  Anchester  I.  324  The  mere  Germanisms  of  the  novel 
rests  and  signs  appalled  me.  1891  Nation  (N.  Y.)  26  May 
401/1  Many.jointed  Germanisms  stretch  their  unwieldy 
length  and  sprawl  over  every  page. 

2.  a.  German  ideas ;  German  modes  of  thought 
or  action,    b.  Attachment  to  German  ideas  or  in- 
stitutions. 

1841  Blackw.  Mag.  L.  154  Thou  art  alone  practical,  and 
despisest  idealism,  and  mysticism,  and  Germanism.  1864 
Daily  Tel.  ii  May,  The  advance  of  Germanism,  as  it  was 
styled,  was  retarded,  if  not  checked.  1884  Jrnl.  Educ. 
XIX.  24  What  our  country  needs  of  Germanism  in  educa- 
tion is  the  profound,  accurate,  broad,  and  genial  habits. 

3.  Affectation  of  what  is  German  ;    a  disposi- 
tion to  adopt  German  modes  of  thought  or  ex- 
pression. 

1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Aim.  Rev.  V.  507  A  something  of 
Germanism  clings  about  the  style  of  these  two  first  cantos. 
1845  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Devclopm.  Chr.  Doctr.  71  The  same 
philosophical  elements,  received  into  a  certain  sensibility  or 
insensibility  to  sin,  and  its  consequences,  leads  [sic]  one  mind 
to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  .another  to  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  may  be  called  Germanism.  1857  CHURCH  Let.  26  Jan. 
in  Life  (1894)  149  How  very  much  without  real  knowledge 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  the  broad  abuse  of  Germanism  that 
goes  on. 
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Genuaxiist  (dgoumanist).  [f.  GERMAN  a.  + 
-1ST.]  a.  One  who  has  a.  knowledge  of  Germany 
and  of  the  German  language,  b.  One  versed  in 
Germanic  or  Teutonic  philology,  c.  One  influenced 
by  German  thought. 

1831  CARLVLE  Let.  29  Aug.  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  188 
We  are  all  to  meet,  along  with  a  certain  Mrs.  Austin,  a 
young  Germanist  .  .and  breakfast  some  day  in  the  Templar's 
lodgings.  1851  RUSKIN  Let.  to  Stilltttan  in  Pall  Mall  G. 
(1887)  23  Dec.  1  1/2  Above  all  avoid  German  books  —  and  all 
Germanists  except  Carlyle.  1880  A.  H.  HUTH  Buckle  II. 
241,  I.  .hope  to  take  back  the  boys  good  Germanists.  1885 
G.  H.  SCHODDE  in  Homil.  Rrv,  May  395  The  greatest  of 
Germanists,  Jacob  Grimm  .  .  says  that  .  .  Luther's  language 
must  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  modern  German. 

Germanistic  (djMmlnl'Btflc),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-1C.]  Pertaining  to  the  study  of  Germanic  philo- 
logy and  antiquities. 

1881  Athenaeum.  30  July  143/2  The  second  volume  of  the 
admirable  Jahresoericht  on  Germanistic  philology  .  .  has 
reached  us.  1883  American  VI.  313  Cheap  Germanistic 
texts. 

t  Germanity  '.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  germanitaUm, 
f.  germanm  GKUMAN  *.]  The  quality  of  being 
1  german  '  or  closely  related  ;  near  kinship. 

1594  Hi-,  J.  KING  Jonas  (1618)  70  Thus  was  germanity  and 
brotherhood  broken  betwixt  the  Thebans.  1637  R.  HUM- 
PHREY tr.  St.  Ambrose  i.  81  The  germanity  and  neerest 
blood  of  brotherhood.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  3  Cor.  viii.  8 
The  germanity,  the  naturalnesse,  legitimatenesse  opposed 
to  bastard  I  inesse.  1663  F.  HAWKINS  Youth?  s  Behav.  105 
Germanity,  brotherhood.  1711  in  BAILEY. 

Germanity2  (d^wmse-niti).    [f.  GERMAN  0.2 


1.  The  characteristic  qualities  of  Germany   or 
the  Germans. 

1831  [see  GERMANISM  i].  iSKFrastr's  Mag.  LI.  700  The 
inhabitants  [of  Weimar]  seemed  to  us  to  have  more  than 
the  usual  heaviness  of  Germanity.  1857  Df  QUINCEY  Goethe 
Wks.  1862  XII.  216  One  other  part  of  this  lady's  conduct 
merits  notice  for  its  exquisite  Germanity. 

2.  Devotion  to  German  interests. 

1870  Pall  Hall  G.  25  Nov.  10  That  they  are  slightly 
demoralized  by  success  no  one  not  directly  inspired  with 
'  Germanity '  can  doubt. 


Germanium  (dfumJ'iittM.  Chem.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gtrmdnus  GERMAN  «.2]  (See  quot.) 

1886  Athenaeum  13  Mar.  364/2  Prof.  Clemens  Winkler,  in 
the  Berichte  of  the  Berlin  Chemical  Society,  describes  a 
new  element—  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  '  Ger- 
manium '  —  in  a  mineral  named  Argyrodite  ..  Germanium 
appears  to  take  a  place  between  antimony  and  bismuth. 

Germanize  (d^-imanah),  z>.    [f.  GERMAN  «.2 

+  -IZE.] 

L  tram.  To  translate  into  the  German  language. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  it.  ii.  n.  Babylon  624  The 
Dutch,  hath  him  who  Germaniz'd  the  story  Of  Sleidan* 
1793  BOTTIGER  Lei.  in  Mem.  Dalzel  (1862)  107,  I  have  got 
a  vast  liking  to  Germanise  them  myself.  1814  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Monthly  Rev,  LXXIII.  354  Several  of  whose  odes  have 
been  as  happily  Germanized  by  Raniler  as  his  epistles  have 
been  by  Wieland. 

2.  To  make  German  in  character,  appearance,  etc. 
1600  HEYWOOD  Lucrece  in.  iv.  Wks.  1874  V.  205  The  first 

health  shall  be  impos'd  on  you  Valerius,  and  if  ever  you 
have  beene  Germaniz'd,  let  it  be  after  the  Dutch  fashion. 
1751  FRANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1800  II.  320  Aliens,  who  will 
shortly  be  so  numerous  as  to  Germanize  us  instead  of  our 
Anglifying  them.  1790  By-stander  350  [Thus  did  Handel] 
Germanize  us  out  of  the  little  taste  which,  previous  to  his 
misty  appearance,  had  begun  to  glimmer  on  us.  1812  VISCT. 
FOLKESTONE  Sp.  Ho.  Com.  loDec.,  He  had  seen  our.  .officers 
adopting  German  dresses,  and  Germanizing  themselves  as 
much  as  possible.  1862  LATHAM  Channel  I  si.  HI.  xiv.  led.  2) 
329  The  process  by  which  Normandy  was  Germanized. 
1891  Athenaeum  22  Aug.  250/2  She  [Japan]  has  endeavoured 
in  turn  to  anglicize,  americanize,  gallicize,  and  germanize 
herself. 

3.  intr.  To  adopt  German  manners  and  customs; 
to  become  German  (in  style,  tastes,  habits,  sym- 
pathies, etc.). 

1665  LOCKE  Let.  in  Fox  Bourne  Life  (1876)  I.  iiL  112  Our 
landlord,  who  is  wont  sometimes  to  germanize.  1801  True 
Briton  in  Spirit  Pttbl.  Jrnls.  (1802)  V.  123  For,  though  our 
troops  might  fraternize,  They'd  poltrons  t>e  to  Germanize. 
iSai  SHELLEY  Let.  to  C.  Clairmont  in  Dowden  Life  II.  391 
You  are  indeed  Germanizing  very  fast. 

Hence  Ge'rmaoiized///,<?.,Ge'rmanizinffzV>/..j£. 
Also  Germanization,  the  action  or  process  of  Ger- 
manizing ;  Oe  rmanizer,  one  who  Germanizes. 

1743  Land.  Mag.  89  He  might  .  .  have  described  himself 
as  a  Germanized  Englishman.  1760  FOOTE  Minor  i.  Wks. 
1799  I.  240  Who  knows  whether  this  Germaniz'd  genius  has 
parts  to  comprehend,  .thy  merit.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.' 
Lit.  100  A  Latin  word  with  a  Germanized  ending.  1825 
SVD.  SMITH  Speeches  Wks.  1850  II.  209/2  We  should  .. 
have  been  .  .  about  as  free  as  Denmark,  Sweden,  or  the 
Germanised  States  of  Italy.  1850  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  II.  iv. 
213  The  Germanised  style,  .consists,  .in  an  absurd  imitation 
of  German  idiom  and  construction.  1850  Fraser's  Mag. 
XLII.  689  Should  the  Governments  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
persist  in  their  present  system  of  Germanization.  1860  Lit. 
Churchman  VI.  3/1  The  maudlin  and  unavowed  scepticism 
of  one  or  other  of  these  classes  of  Germanizers.  1879 
FROUDE  Caesar  xvi.  261  The  Germanising  of  Gaul  would 
lead..  to  fresh  invasions  of  Italy.  1881  Scribner*s  Mag. 
XXII.  97/1  The  vague,  .notion  that  his  [Carlyle's]  style 
consists  in  a  mere  Germanising  of  English  may  be  dis- 
missed at  once.  1889  Times  14  Jan.  5/6  The  Bill  would 
tend  to  the  Germanization  of  Hungary.  1895  Pop.  Set. 
Monthly  Sept.  720  Incidents  ..  illustrative  of  the  people's 
concealing  French  hearts  under  their  Germanized  exteriors. 


G-ERMANO-. 

Ge'rmano-,   used  as  the   combining   form  of 

'  German '  in  various  formations,  as  G-e'rmano- 
Coleri'dgian  a.,  used  by  Mill  as  an  epithet  de- 
signating opinions  derived  from  German  writers 
through  Coleridge,  or  from  the  Germans  and 
Coleridge  jointly;  Ge-rmano-ma'nia,  a  mania 
for  things  German  ;  Germano'philist,  one  who 
is  friendly  to,  or  excessively  fond  of,  the  Germans  ; 
Ge'rmanopho  Ma,  a  morbid  dread  of  Germany 
and  of  everything  German. 

1840  MILL  Diss.  $•  Disc.  (1875)  I.  403  The  *Germano- 
Colerldgian  doctrine  is  . .  the  result  of  . .  a  reaction.  Ibid. 
425  The  Germano-Coleridgian  school  . .  saw  beyond  the 
immediate  controversy.  1893  Nation  (N.  Y.)  11  May  350/3 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  Dr.  Minot  had  . . 
intrusted  the  preparation  of  an  American  translation  to 
some  one  not  yet  incurably  affected  by  *Germano-mania. 
1864  FURNIVALL  in  Reader  n  June  744  Whether  you 
believe  in  Diez  as  an  oracle  as  some  *Germanophilists  do, 
or  doubt  him  as  some  English  sceptics  have  done.  1894 
forum  (U.  S.)  Dec.  398  There  is  no  *Germanophobia  to  be 
detected  in  his  attitude. 

Ge'rman  silver.  A  white  alloy  consisting 
of  nickel,  zinc,  and  copper,  originally  obtained  from 
an  ore  found  at  Hildburghausen. 

1830  Meek.  Mag.  XIII.  96  The  German  silver  ..  is  now 
coming  Into  vogue.  1851  Illustr.  Catal,  Gt.  Rxhib,  1052 
A  gun.. in  a  case  of  rosewood,  mounted  in  German  silver. 
1873  F.  JENKIN  EUctr.  $  Magu.  (1883)  200  The  coils  (of 
the  differential  galvanometer)  are  sometimes  madeof  German 
silver  instead  of  copper. 

attrib.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  58  The  beggars  were 
a  kind  of  German-silver  aristocracy. 

Ge*r  man  town.  U.S.  [The  name  of  a  suburb 
of  Philadelphia.]  A  one-horse  covered  vehicle  used 
in  country  districts :  more  fully  Germantown  wagon. 

1885  H.  C.  McCpOK  Tenants  Old  Farm  322  Farmers 
came  in  their  buggies,  germantowns  and  farm-waggons. 

Germa'tic,  <'  Biol.  rare.  [Badlyf.  GBHH.fi., on 
the  analogy  of  spermatic.}  Pertaining  to  a  germ. 

1889  H.  CAMPBELL  Causation  of  Disease  135  We  have 
seen  that  the  spermatic  and  germatic  Environment]  cannot 
possibly  be  the  same  for  any  two  germs  or  sperms. 

Germe,  var.  JERM,  Turkish  vessel. 

Germen  (dgaumen).  Also  7  germaine,  7-9 
germin.  [a..'L,.gcrmen($\.germina):  see  GERM  sbJ\ 

1.  The  rudiment  of  an  organism,  a  germ.  Now 
only/^-.  (Cf.  GERM  sb.} 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  ii.  8  And  thou  all-shaking  Thunder, 
Strike  flat  the  thicke  Rotundity  o'  th'  world,  Cracke  Natures 
moulds,  all  germaines  spill  at  once  That  makes  ingratefull 
Man.  —  Macb.  iv.  i.  59.  a  1691  BOYLE  Chr.  Virtuoso 
n.  Wks.  1772  VI.  794  The  cicatricula  of  an  egg,  or  the 
germen  in  the  seed  of  a  plant,  being,  in  reality,  a  model 
of  the  animal,  or  plant,  to  be  produced  from  it.  1807  VAN- 
COUVER Agric.  Devon  (1813)  123  Although  that  may  cleanse 
the  body  of  the  grain,  it  will  not  carry  off  the  down  from  its 
end,  and  which  is  reasonably  supposed  to  contain  the  germin 
of  smut.  1814  GARY  Dante,  Purg.  xvii.  100  Love  is  germin 
[orig.  semtnta]  of  each  virtue  in  ye.  1824  GALT  Rothelan 
II.  v.  vi.  294  Many  thought  and  feared  some  new  evil  was 
confusing  the  germins  of  nature. 

f  2,  A  shoot  or  sprout,  a  young  branch  or  sucker. 

1628  COKE  On  Litt.  53  a,  If  tenant  cut  down  timber  trees 
..or  suffer  the  young  germins  to  be  destroyed.  1669  WOR- 
LIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  326  Germins^  young  shoots  of 
Trees.  1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  \.  iv.  §  i  The  Parts  of  the 
Germen  and  Branch,  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  Trunk. 
1714  SCROGGS  Courts-leet  (ed.  3)  208  If ..  he  destroys  the 
young  Germins,  or  stub  up  the  same  by  the  Roots.  1725 
BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  /*«//«,  The  Palm-Tree  has  a 
tender  Germen,  from  whence  other  small  Shoots  proceed  by 
Intervals.  1786  W.  GILPIN  Mount.  $  Lakes  I.  227  Fruitful 
nature,  making  . .  unremitting  efforts  to  vegetate,  could  not 
here  produce  a  single  germin. 

3.  Bot.  The  rudiment  of  a  seed-vessel,  an  ovary. 

1759  B.  STILLINGFL.  Wks.  (1762)  Introd.  30  Upon  opening 
the  flower  leaves  there  will  appear  in  the  very  center,  at  the 
bottom  an  oblong  thickish  substance  . .  This  contains  the 
seed,  and  is  called  the  germen  or  germ.  1776-96  WITHERING 
Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  3  The  Seed-vessel.  In  the  newly- 
opened  flower,  this  part  was  called  the  Germen  ;  but  when 
it  enlarges,  and  approaches  to  maturity,  it  is  called  the 
Seed-vessel.  1807  J.  E.  SMITH  Phys.  Bot.  274  The  Germen 
appears  under  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes.  It  is  of  great 
moment . .  to  observe  whether  it  be  superior,  that  is,  above 
the  bases  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  . .  or  inferior,  below  them. 
1854  S.  THOMSON  Wild  Fl.  in.  (ed.  4)  179  The  bodies  . .  are 
considered  abortive  germens,  or  seed-vessels.  1877  DARWIN 
Forms  of  Fl,  iii.  83  The  germens  of  these  12  flowers  all 
swelled,  and  ultimately  six  fine  capsules  and  two  poor  cap- 
sules were  produced. 

Germicidal  (dgs-imisaijdal),  a.  [f.  as  next  + 
-AL.]  Destructive  to  germs,  germ-killing. 

1888  Times  24  Dec.  3/5  By  first  drawing  the  tobacco  smoke 
through  water,  it  was  found  to  have  lost  its  germicidal  pro- 
perties. 1891  Review  of  Rev.  14  Mar.  278/1  The  great  ger- 
micidal antidote  of  the  future. 

Germicide  (dga'imisaid),  sb.  (a.)    [f.  GERM  sb. 

+  -CIDE  I.] 

1.  That  which  kills  germs  ;  spec,  an  agent  used 
to  destroy  disease-germs. 

1881  Times  17  Jan.  5  Neither  oil  nor  glycerine  is  a  germi- 
cide or  a  disinfectant.  1881  G.  M.  STERNBERG  tr.  Magnin's 
Bacteria  (1883)  209  By  germicides  we  mean  agents  which 
have  the  power  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  various  species 
of  bacteria  known  to  us. 

2.  quasi-fit*/;'.  Destructive  to  germs,  germicidal, 
1880  MAC  COKMAC  Antisfpt.  Surf.  106  Certain  germicide 

agents  absolutely  arrest  their  power  of  reproduction.  1885 
A>(/.  Soc.  Lex.y  Germicide,  having  power  to  kill  germs. 
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Germiculture(d:;5umik»ltiiii).  [CGERM^.  -f 
CULTURE  ;  after  horticulture,  etc.]  '  The  artificial 
cultivationof  the  microscopical  organisms(bacteria) 
connected  with  certain  diseases '  (Cent.  Diet.}. 
Hence  Germictrlturist,  one  who  practises  germi- 
culture  ;  a  bacteriologist. 

18..  Med.  News  LII.  640  (Cent.)  The  third  point— the 
antiseptic  value  of  these  bodies— still  remains  for  the  germi- 
culturist  to  determine. 

Germiduct  (dgs-jmidckt).  [f.  GERM  sb.  +  L. 
d^lct-us\  after  aqueduct.']  'The  efferent  canal  of 
the  germigene'  (Syd.  See.  Lex.  1885). 

G-ermigene  (dgaumiid^m).  Biol.  [f.  GERM 
sb.  +  -gend  -GEN.]  '  The  gland  of  the  female  gene- 
rative apparatus  of  cestoid  and  Trematode  worms 
in  which  the  germinal  vesicles  are  formed  '  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

So  Germi-genous  a.,  that  produces  germs. 

1859X000  Cycl.Anat.V.  [136]  In.  .Cestoid  Entozoa  there 
are  distinct  germigenous..  organs.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim. 
Life  Introd.  125  Besides  other  accessory  organs,  vitelligenous 
exist  independently  of  germigenous  glands.  1885  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  s.v.  Gland,  Germigenous  glandt  the  germ-producing 
structure  or  ovary  of  cestoid  worms  ;  the  structure  which 
produces  the  germinative  vesicles. 

Germin  (dg5umin),z;.  arch.  Also  5  germyne, 
[ad.  L.  germin-dre :  see  GERMINATE  #.]  intr.  To 
put  forth  shoots,  to  bud.  Of  the  earth :  To  begin 
to  produce  vegetation.  Also  trans.  To  bud  or 
shoot  forth  into. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  fJusb.  xn.  48  For  Columelle  affermyth 
in  that  ioynt  To  germyne,  and  in  veer  therout  to  stare 
Mater  thy  vyne  al  newly  to  repare.  1483  CAXTON  G.  tie  la, 
Tour  A  ivb,  The  swete  dewe  of  Maye.  .pleseth  moche  unto 
the  erthe  and  attempreth  it  swetely  in  making  to  germyne 
and  fructyfye.  —  Gold,  Leg.  231  b/i  Thre  thynges  ben 
founden  in  seed  germynyng.  1484 — RyallBk.  M  iv,  A  dewe 
whyche  maketh  hym  to  germyne  a  swete  rote  and  ry?t  wel 
atempred,  that  is  good  love.  1814  GARY  Dante,  Par.  xxxiii. 
10  The  love  Reveal'd,  whose  genial  influence  makes  now 
This  flower  to  germin  in  eternal  peace. 

Germin,  var.  GERMEN. 

Germinable  (d^uminab'l),  a.  rare  —  1,  [as 
if  ad.  L.  ^germindbilis,  f.  germindre  :  see  GERMI- 
NATE v.  and  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  germination. 

1878  OGLE  tr.  Kerner's  Flowers  iv.  79  Visits  . .  indispens- 
able for  the  production  of  germinable  seeds. 

I!  Germinal  (ggrmzhal,  d^Mminal),  sb.  [Fr., 
f.  L.  germin' ,  germen :  see  GERM  sb,]  The  seventh 
month  of  the  French  revolutionary  calendar. 

1833  NICOLAS  Chronol.  Hist.  (1838)  171  French  Revol. 
Calend.,  Germinal  (Budding  Month)  Mar.  2i-Apr,  19. 

Germinal  (d^uminal),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  ger- 
minalis,  f.  L.  germin-^  germen :  see  GERM  j&]  Of 
or  belonging  to  a  germ  or  to  germs  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  germ. 

Germinal  cell,  disk  =  germ  cell,  disk  (see  GERM  sb.  6).  Ger- 
minal /ayer,  each  of  the  three  layers  of  cells  into  which  the 
blastoderm  divides.  Germinal  matter^  a  term  applied  by 
Beale  to  vitally  active  matter  (see  quot.  1870).  Germinal 
membrane  =•  BLASTODERM.  Germinal pole, '  the  part  or  pole 
of  the  egg  where  lies  the  germinal  spot '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1885).  Germinal  spot,  the  nucleolus  of  the  permanent  ovum, 
situated  in  the  germinal  vesicle.  Germinal  vesicle,  the 
nucleus  of  the  permanent  ovum  of  animals. 

1825  COLERIDGE  A  ids  Reft.  172  Relatively  taken . .  the  ger- 
minal power  of  every  seed  might  be  generalized  under  the 
relation  of  Identity.  1836,  1859  Germinal  membrane  [see 
BLASTODERM].  1845  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chern.^  I. 
118  Capillary  vessels  are  developed  by  the  stellated  union 
of  a  certain  set  of  blastodermic  or  germinal  cells.  1851-6 
WOODWARD  Mollusca  iv.  51  On  one  side  of  the  yolk  is  a  pel- 
lucid spot,  termed  the  germinal  vesicle,  having  a  _spot  or 
nucleus  on  its  surface.  1861  BEALE  Protoplasm  i.  iii.  (1874) 
93  In  all  living  beings  the  matter  upon  which  existence  de- 
pends is  the  germinal  matter  (Bioplasm),  1863  HUXLEY 
Man's  Place  Nat.  n.  61  A  mass  of  viscid  nutritive  matter, 
the  *  yelk ',  within  which  is  enclosed . ,  the  '  germinal  vesicle '. 
In  this,  lastly,  lies  a  more  solid  rounded  body,  termed  the 

germinal   spot '.      1870   BEALE  Protoplasm  (ed.  2)  36   It 


fore  called  it  germinal  or  living'  matter,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  formed  material,  which  is  in  all  cases  destitute  of 
these  properties.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  36 
The  three  layers  into  which  the  germinal  membrane  divides 
itself  in  the  embryo.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.f  Sci.  xi.  306  The 
plague-corpuscles. .  might  also  be  germinal  in  the  worm,  and 
still  baffle  the  microscope.  1878  BELL  Gegenbaur's  Comp. 
Anat.  35  The  so-called  germinal  layers,  which  make  up  the 
embryonic  body.  1880  HUXLEY Crayfish'vt. 206 The  proto- 
plasmic substance  of  the  yelk  . .  constituting  a  germinal 
layer.  Ibid.  200  A  whitish  patch  . .  termed  the  germinal 
disk.  1888  J.  T.  GULICK  in  Linn.  Soc.  JrnL  XX.  237  Ger- 
minal Segregation  is  caused  by  the  propagation  of  the 
species  by  means  of  seeds  or  germs  any  one  of  which,  when 
developed,  forms  a  community. 

b.  transf.  Of  non-material  things :  That  is  in 
the  germ  or  in  the  earliest  stage  of  development. 

1808  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  VI.  360  In  our  second 
volume,  .was  noticed  the  germinal  pamphlet,  of  which  this 
quarto  volume  may  be  considered  as  the  matured  expansion. 
i855  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  II.  vi.  xvi.  220  In 
what  order  do  these  germinal  ideas  arise  ?  1867  LEWFS 
Hist.  Philos.  II.  367  It  is  needless. .to  point  out  the  defects 
of  this  system.  All  we  have  to  note  here  is  its  logical  de- 
velopment of  Condillac's  germinal  error.  1873  SYMONDS 
Grk.  Poets  i.  10  The  artistic  sentiment,  indeed,  exists  in 
Homer,  -but  it  is  germinal,  not  organized  and  expanded  as 
it  will  be.  1874  SIDGWICK  Meth.  Ethics  iii.  427  The  ger- 


GERMINATE. 

minal  form  of  morality,  a  1878  LEWES  Study  Psychol. 
(1879)  40  A  forecasting  tendency,  germinal  in  animals  and 
savages,  conspicuous  in  the  civilized  man.  1885  CLODD 
Myths  «!  Dr.  n.  i.  147  Indications  of  germinal  ideas  about 
an  after-life  are  present  in  the  contents  of  tumuli. 
c.  humorously.  Rudimentary,  undeveloped. 

1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xxii,  Job  was  a  small  fellow, 
about  five,  with  a  germinal  nose. 

Hence  G-e'rminally  adv. 

1869  Miss  HARWOOD  tr.  de  Presscnse's  Early  Years  Chr. 
II.  iii.  203  The  old  economy  germinally  contains  the  new. 

Germinance  (dgauminans).  rare.  [f.  L.  ger- 
mindre :  see  GERMINATE  v.  and  -ANCE.]  The  act 
of  germinating  or  putting  forth  shoots. 

1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th.  iv.  xxviii.  312  When  the  fulness  of 
time  was  come  for  the  germinance  and  growth  of  . .  the 
plant. 

Germinant  (d^auminant),  a.  [ad.  L.  germi- 
nant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  germindre  :  see  GERMINATE 
z>.]  That  develops  like  a  germ ;  germinating, 
sprouting  ;  also,  having  the  potentiality  of  life  or 
development,  rare  in  literal  sense. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  iii.  §  2  Prophecies  . .  are  not 
fulfilled  punctually  at  once,  but  haue  springing  and  ger- 
minant  accomplishment  throughout  many  ages.  17*7  BAILEY 
vol.  II,  Germinant,  sprouting,  budding,  blossoming,  &C. 
1833  Fraser's  Mag.  Nov.  574/2  They  are  sowing  the  spiritual 
seed  of  immortal  emulation  . .  Such  seed  is  germinant  with 
quenchless  vitality.  1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th.  in.  xxvii.  102 
He  destroyed  subordinate  errours  by  simply  proclaiming 
germinant  truths.  1846  DANA  Zoofh.  v.  §  88  (1848)  91  Thus 
we  trace  out  the  beginning  of  the  germinant  process.  1870 
BALDW.  BROWN  Eccl.  Truth  266  The  ideas  were  germinant 
and  fruitful.  1878  ./v".  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  354  A  seedcorn 
that  has  under  genial  influences  been  warmed  into  tbe  first 
movings  of  germinant  life.  1881  W.  R.  NICOLL  Incarnate 
Saviour  viii.  148  The  teaching  of  Christ  was  not  exhaustive 
but  germinant. 

b.  fig.  of  the  ground. 

1848  R.  I.  WILBERFORCE  Doctr.  Incarnat.  ii.  (1852)  23  The 
dry  ground  of  man's  nature  is  spoken  of  as  germinant  with 
the  plant  of  our  salvation.  1856  P.  FAIRBAIRN  Prophecy  ii. 
32  The  germinant  soil  out  of  which  predictions  were  ever 
springing  forth. 

Germinate  (d^aumine't),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  germindre,  f.  germin-,  germen  :  see  GEKM  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  sprout,  put  forth  shoots,  begin  to 
vegetate.  Said  properly  of  a  seed  or  of  a  spore ; 
hence,  also,  of  a  plant:  To  bud  and  develop  shoots 
and  branches. 

1663  BULLOKAR,  Germinate,  to  bud  out.   1667  Phil.  Trans. 
II.  424  Whether  seeds  . .  will  germinate  and  thrive  in  the 
exhausted  Receiver.      1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  i.  i.  §  39 
|    'Tis  now  time  for  the  Plume  to  rouze  out  of  its  Cloys- 
j    ters,  and  germinate  too.    a  1687  H.  MORE  Def.  Philos. 
Cabbala.  App.  xi.  (1713)  196  God  caused  the  Trees  to  ger- 
minate out  of  the  Earth.      1^07  Curios,  in  Husb.  4-  Card. 
157  There  is  in  one  single  Gram  of  Corn,  that  has  throughly 
!    germinated,  wherewith  to  feed  the  five  Thousand  Men. 
i    1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  107  When  the 


Fungi  27  The  spores  which  produce  spermatia  are  not  at  all 
apt  to  germinate.  1873  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  138 
The  persistent  buds  of  many  trees  (Aesculus),  bulbs  (Tulip), 
and  corms  (Crocus,  &c.),  formed  in  the  summer  and  ger- 
minating in  the  spring  after  long  rest  in  winter. 

6TS-. 

1647  H.  MORE  Poems  267  Lust  and  Vengeance,  .from  one 
seed  do  germinate.  1660  JES.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  \.  iv. 
rule  x.  S  2  (1676)  124  The  Church  was  then  a  garden  of  the 
fairest  flowers,  it  did  daily  germinate  with  blessings  from 
Heaven,  and  Saints  sprung  up.  1758-65  GOLDSM.  Ess., 
C-ultiv.  Taste  Wks.  (Globe)  319/1  The  preceptor  will  sow  the 
seeds  of  that  taste  which  will  soon  germinate,  rise,  blossom, 
and  produce  perfect  fruit.  1849  ROBERTSON  Semi.  Ser.  i. 
iii.  (1866)  56  The  soul  requires  room  to  germinate.  1849  H. 
COLERIDGE  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  3  From  the  first,  or  initiative 
Idea,  as  from  a  seed,  successive  Ideas  germinate.  1862  H. 
SPENCER  First  Princ.  i.  i.  §5  (1875)  18  The  sciences,  .sever- 
ally germinate  out  of  the  experiences  of  daily  life.  1889 
JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  vi.  282  A  wise  man  acts  upon  a 
hint,  and  it  germinates. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  shoot  or  sprout. 

1610  D.  PRICE  Creat.  Prince  E  ij,  In  this  Paradise  is.  .the 

!    tree  of  goodnesse  which  is  . .  watered  by  grace,  germinated 

!    by  godlines,  will  waxe  greene  by  hope  [etc.].     1803  Edwin 

III.  264  The  gentle  influence  of  Spring  began  to  spread  the 

verdant  carpet  of  Nature,  and  germinate  the  bursting  buds. 

1870  DISRAELI  Lothair  xii,  The  impassioned  eloquence  of 

that  lady  germinated  the  seed  which  the  Cardinal  had 

seemed  so  carelessly  to  scatter. 

b.  Jig.  To  cause  to  issue  or  develop,  to  produce. 
1796  BURNEY  Metastasio  II.  245  Some  new  composi- 
tion flatters  my  vanity  in  fulfilling  my  predictions,  and 
germinating  fresh  hopes  of  your  future  poetical  fame. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  iv.  i,  Several  French  depart- 
ments germinate  a  set  of  rebellious  paper-leaves,  named 
Proclamations.  1849  COBDEN  Speeches  32  Those  boundary- 
questions  which,  we  were  assured,  were  to  germinate  a  war 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  1892  HALL  CAINE  in  Times 
19  Sept.  4/1  A  crowd  of  people  gathered  in  the  Street  and 
germinated  alarming  rumours. 

3.  intr.  Of  a  salt,  etc. :  To  effloresce.  ?  Obs. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  696  The  Chalcites,  which  hath  a  Spirit 

that  will  put  forth  and  germinate,  as  we  see  in  Chymicall 
Trialls.  1774  BROWNRIGG  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI V.  482  Which 
salt  also  germinates  in  great  abundance  in  the  same  colliery. 
Ibid.  490  The  stone  on  which  the  native  alum  .  .germinates 
is  black  and  shining.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II. 
9  It  [Glauber's  Salt]  also,  not  unfrequently,  germinates  from, 
and  ndheres  to,  the  walls  of  recent  buildings. 
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GERMINATION. 

Hence  Oe-rminating  vbl.  sb.  (attrib.}  and  ///.  a. 

1751  N.  COTTON  Vis.  viii.  40  Infant  roses,  ere  they  blow, 
In  germinating  clusters  grow.  1845  DARWIN  toy.  Nat.  xx. 
,,873)  454  The  seeds  retain  their  germinating  power.  1854 
GILF.LLAN  Life  Blair  in  B.'s  Wks.  .28  Books,  full  of 
suggestive  and  germinating  thought.  1863  FR.  A.  KEMBLE 
Resid.  in  Georgia  87  A  young  shoot  ,S  produced  at  the 
germinating  season.  1884  BOWKR  &  SCOTT  De  Bary  s 
Phaner.  198  The  root  of  the  germinating  seed. 

Germination  (djSnninJ'Jsn).    [ad.  L.germ 
nation-cm,  n.  of  action  {.  germinare :  see  GEBMI- 
NATE  v.    Cf.  F.  germination.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  germinating,  sprout- 
ing, or  putting  forth  shoots  ;  also,  an  instance  of 
this.  Used  properly  of  a  seed ;  hence  of  a  plant, 
and  also  of  the  similar  development  of  the  spore 
in  cryptogams. 


and  not  the  Earth  return  her  Germinations  f  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxv.  178  Herein  we  finde  no 
security  to  prevent  its  germination,  as  having  made  tryall 
in  graines  whose  ends  cut  off  have  notwithstanding  sud- 
denly sprouted.  1691  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  251  The  whole 
globe  would  be  one  frigid  zone  . .  there  would  be  no  lite, 
no  germination.  1707  Curios.  Huso,  s,  Card.  135  Salts 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Germination  of  Plants. 
1776  BP  WATSON  Afol.  Chr.  i.  22  Any  one  phenomenon  m 
nature,  from  the  rotation  of  the  great  orbs  of  the  universe 
to  the  germination  of  a  blade  of  grass.  1830  M.  DONOVAN 
Dam.  Econ.  I.  81  Germination  would  then  proceed  with 
dangerous  rapidity  in  that  part  [of  a  heap  of  grain]  ..  while 
in  other  parts  the  vegetation  would  not  have  commenced. 
1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  170  The 
germination  which  converts  the  acorn  into  an  oak.  1871 
OLIVER  Elem.  Bat.  i.  iv.  44  The  essentials  to  germination 
are  found  by  experience  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  moisture, 
warmth,  and  air.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bat.  362 
The  spore  . .  increases  in  size  as  soon  as  germination  com- 
mences . .  and  divides  into  two  cells. 

fig.  1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cabbal.  65  The  sundry  Ger- 
minations and  Springings  up  of  the  works  of  Righteousness 
in  him  are  a  delectable  Paradise  to  him.  1818  HALLAM 
Mid.  Ages  (18721  II.  268  We  see  the  germination  of  that 
usurpation.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xvii.  623  A  time 
of  germination  in  religious  history. 

2.  trans/.  Used  for :  Efflorescence,  ebullition. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  128  Excrescencies  or  Ebullitions  in 
the  snuff  of  a  Candle,  partly  from  . .  a  kind  of  Germination 
or  Ebullition  of  some  actuated  unctuous  parts  which  creep 
along.  Ibid.  130  Why  may  not  the  Phenomena  of  Ebulli- 
tion or  Germination  be  in  part  . .  from  the  levity  of  an  im- 
pregnated liquor.  1774  BROWNRICG  \nPhil.  7Vvi«j.  LXIV. 
483  Various  other  kinds  of  salts  formed  by  germination, 
assume  this  fibrous  texture. 

Germinative  (djaumine'tiv),  a.  [f.  L.  ger- 
mindre :  see  GEBMINATE  v.  and  -ATIVE.  Cf.  F. 
germinatif,  -ivc.]  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  germi- 
nation, b.  '  Having  power  to  bud  or  sprout,  or  to 
develop'  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1854). 

1707  Curios,  in  Hvsb.  *  Card.  155  Any  Agent,  indu'd  with 
a  germinative  Power.  Ibid.  230  Among  the  common  Water 
there  is  another  which  I  call  germinative,  for  Plants.  1841- 
71  T.  R.  JONES  Anitn.  Kingd.  fed.  4}  865  The  blastoderm  or 
germinative  membrane.  1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Syst. 
67  note,  The  germinative  power  of  a  seed  . .  is  destroyed  by- 
fire.  1883  American  VII.  89  The  germinative  portion  of 
the  egg. 

fig.  1811  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  334  [It]  could  not  fail  to 
weaken  the  germinative  principles  of  popular  disaffection. 
1837  I-  TAYLOR  World  of  Mind  379  The  'Social  Institu- 
tion '  by  which  such  usages  are  sanctioned  is  itself  a  crime, 
and  it  will  be  germinative  of  crimes.  1863  Reader  18  Mar. 
309/1  An.y  vital  or  germinative  truth. 

Germinator  (dgs'^min^'tsj).  [f.  GERMINATE 
•v.  +  -OB.J  That  which  causes  or  promotes  the 
growth  (of  a  seed  or  plant).  Also  spec.,  an  appli- 
ance for  testing  the  germinating  power  of  seed. 

1890  Daily  News  26  June  6/1  Messrs.  Sutton  . .  have 
a  most  ingenious  germinator  on  view,  a  device  by  which 
the  buyer  of  seed  may.  -test  the  germinating  power  of  what 
he  buys.  1895  I'oicc  (N.  Y.)  16  May  62  This  infernal  bottle 
.  .is  a  veritable  germinator  of  misery  and  sin. 

Germinrparons,  a.  rare-1,     [f.  L.  type 

*germinipar-us  (f.  GEBMEN  +  parhe  to  bring 
forth,  after  oviparus,  vivipartis)  +  -ous.]  Bring- 
ing forth  seeds ;  producing  offspring  through  seeds. 
1827  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE  in  Trans.  R.  Asiat.  Saf.  (1830) 
II.  36  The  threefold  division  . .  is,  ist.  viviparous  . .  2d.  ovi- 
parous . .  3d.  germiniparous. 

Germless  vdja-jmles),  a.  [f.  GEBMJ*. +  -LESS.] 
Containing  no  germs  (see  GERM  sb.  3). 

1883  H.  DRUMMOND  Nat.  Lam  in  Spir.  W.  (1884)  62  If 
the  air  were  absolutely  germless  and  pure,  would  the  ..  life 
appear?  1887  C.  DENISON  in  Trans,  atk  Internat.  Med. 
Congress  Washington  8  Sept.,  He  will  never  forget  the 
noiselessness  of  that  insectless  and  germless  locality. 

Germon  (dja-iman).  [a.  F.  germon  (see  Littre 
Suppl.).]  A  fish  of  the  genus  Orcynus,  esp.  Orcy- 
nus  alalonga  the  Long-finned  tunny. 

1860  YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  2nd  Supp.  15.  1861  COUCH 
Brit.  Fishes  II.  100  Germon.  Long-finned  Tunny.  The 
name  of  Germon  has  been  applied  to  more  than  one  species, 
but  we  confine  it  to  that  to  which  in  our  opinion  it  more 
properly  belongs. 

Germo(u)nt,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GARMENT. 

t  Gernative,  a.  Obs- '  [? f. gern  GIRN  v.  + 
-ATIVE.]  ?  Addicted  to  'girning'  or  grumbling. 

1608  MIDDLETON  Trick  to  Catch  Old  One  iv.  v,  Out,  you 
gernatiue  queane. 
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Gernet(t,  obs.  form  of  GABNET  1  and  -. 

Gern(i)er(e,  obs.  form  of  GARNER. 

tGe'mut.  Obs.  [?  mistake  hryir(dt 
EABTH-NVT  ;  but  cf.  F.  gernotte  or  jarnote  (Littre 
s.v.  Terre-neix},  which  recalls  the  Sw.  jontnot.] 
(See  quot.) 

1693  ROBINSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  826  The  Roots  of 
our  Bulbocasianum  ..  commonly  call'd  Pig-nuts  and  Oer- 
nuts  in  the  North,  lie  very  deep,  and  fatten  Hogs. 

f  GerOCO-mical,  a.  Obs.-1  [f.  Gr.  -Y,/>OKO- 
/UK-OS,  f.  yrjpoitoiua  (see  next)  +  -AL.]  Pertaining 
to  the  treatment  of  the  aged. 

1660  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (ed.  2)  257  It  is  my  earnest  desire 
that  Physicians  would  study  the  Gerocomical  part  of  Pnysicl 
more  than  they  do. 

Gerocomy  (dgi'rp'komi).  rare.  [ad.  Or.  717- 
poKOfjiia,  f.  yr/po-,  yfjpas  old  age  +  -«o/»i'a  tending.] 
The  science  of  the  treatment  of  the  aged. 

1818  in  TODD.    1885  FOTHERGILL  Dis.  Sedent.  Life  xxxn. 

Gerofleis,  obs.  form  of  GILLYFLOWER. 

Geronomite  (dserjvnomait).  Also  Gerony- 
mite.  [a.  Sp.  or  It.  geronomita,  repr.  med.L. 
ffieronymita.]  =  HIEBONYMITK. 

1754  FIELDING  Voy.  Lisbon  Wks.  1882  VII.  118  Close  by. . 
is  a  large  convent  of  Geronymites.  178*  R.  CUMBERLAND 
Anecd.  Em.  Painters  (1787)  I.  70  A  monk  . .  of  the  order  of 
Geronimytes  \sic\  1868  LD.  HOUGHTON  Select.fr.  Wks. 
228  A  grey  Gcronomite  This  answer  to  his  ecstacy  returned. 

Gerontarchical  (dge^r^nta-jkikal),  a.  rare. 
[f.  Gr.  yipovr-,  yipaiv  old  man  +  -apx-os  ruling  + 
-ic  +  -AL.  (In  this  and  the  three  following  words, 
many  scholars  would  pronounce  the  initial  letter 
as  g,  not  as  dj.)l  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of, 
government  by  old  men. 

1884  Med.  Times  May  669/2  It  [the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany] preferred  to  retain  its  gerontarchical  constitution. 

G'erontic  (daerp-ntik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1C. 
Also  in  erroneous  form  geronic,  from  the  Gr. 
nom.  case.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  old  age,  senile. 

1885  FOTHERGILL  Dis.  Sedent.  Li/exxxu.  279  There  are  a 
large  series  of  geronic  troubles  from  which  old  ladies  are 
free.    1885  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Gerontic.  _ 

GerOntOCracy(d3e:r(Jntp'krasi).  [{.Gi.ytpovT-, 
ytpojv  old  man  +  -xparia  government.  Cf.  F.  geron- 
tocratie.]  The  system  of  government  by  old  men. 
Also,  a  governing  body  consisting  of  old  men. 

1830  Examiner  643/1  The  adjustment  of  the  qualification 
of  candidates  involves  the  entire  question  between  the  ge- 
rontocracy and  the  young  men.  1877  R.  LOWE  in  farm. 
Rev.  i  Oct.  445  By  making  a  Parliament  already  too  old 
older,  and  already  too  rich  richer— a  plutocracy,  and  a 
gerontocracy. 

Gerontogeous  (dser^ntoidji'ss),  a.  Also 
-gseous.  [fTGr.  ytpovr-,  ytpatv  old  man  +  yoTa,  yij 
earth  +  -ous.]  Of  plants,  etc. :  Belonging  to  the 
Old  World  (i.e.  the  eastern  hemisphere). 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bat.  413/1  Geroniagceous  [sic],  belong- 
ing to  the  Old  World.  1884  in  Cassetfs  Encycl.  Diet., 
Gerontogeous.  1885  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Gerontogxous. 

Geroom.  lOts.  West  Indian.  Some  kind  of  fish. 

1713  RAY  Syn.  Pise.  159  [Fishes  of  Jamaica]  Harengus 
major,  .a  Geroom.  J7asSLOANE  Jamaica  11. 282  A  Geroom. 
This  was  twelve  Inches  long  and  two  broad  . .  The  Snout  is 
longer  and  sharper  than  that  of  a  Herring,  and  the  Fins  and 
Tail  are  larger. 

II  Geropiga  (d^eropf-ga).  Also  jerupiga  and  (in 
Diets.)  gero-,  jerupigia.  [a.Pg.  geropiga  =  HIEBA- 
PICBA.]  A  mixture  of  grape-juice,  brandy,  sugar, 
and  red  colouring-matter,  manufactured  in  Portugal, 
and  used  in  the  adulteration  of  port-wine. 

1838  HOMANS  Cycl.  Comm.  814/2  Geropiga  or  Jerupiga. 
1864  Daily  Tel.  14  Sept.,  It  gets  . .  copper  in  its  pickles, 
and  geropiga  in  its  port  wine.  1877  BLACKMORE  Crifps 
(1887)  58  The  common-room  cellars  which  cannot  have  too 
much  geropiga. 

-gerous, in  actual  use  always  -igerous(i'dj;er3s), 
an  adjectival  suffix  f.  L.  -ger  bearing  (f.  root  of 
gerlre  to  bear)  +  -ous.  It  occurs  in  a  few  words 
representing  actual  Latin  formations,  as  cornigerous, 
Jiorigerous,  and  in  mod.  scientific  language  is  added 
freely  to  Latin  stems,  as  in  frondigerous. 

Gerraflour,  obs.  form  of  GILLYFLOWER. 

Gerran,  Gerrard,  vars.  GABBON  i,  GEBARD. 

Gerre,  Gerret,  obs.  ff.  GAR  v.,  JAB,  GABBET. 

Gerrymander  (gerimae-ndai),  sb.  U^S.  [f.  the 
surname  Gerry :  see  quot.  1881.]  (See  quot.  1868.) 

1868  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  619  Gerrymander,  a  method  of 
arranging  election  districts  so  that  the  political  party  making 
the  arrangement  will  be  enabled  to  elect  a  greater  number 
of  representatives  than  they  could  on  a  fair  system,  and 
more  than  they  should  have  in  proportion  to  their  numerical 
strength.  1881  Mem.  Hist.  Boston  III.  212  In  1812,  while 
Elbridge  Gerry  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the  Demo- 
cratic Legislature,  in  order  to  secure  an  increased  representa- 
tion of  their  party  in  the  State  Senate,  districted  the  State 
in  such  a  way  that  the  shapes  of  the  towns  forming  such  a 
district  in  Essex  county  brought  out  a  territory  of  regular 
outline.  This  was  indicated  on  a  map  which  Russell  the 
editor  of  the  'Continent'  hung  in  his  office.  Stuart  the 
painter  observing  it  added  a  head,  wings,  and  claws,  and 
exclaimed  '  That  will  do  for  a  salamander  !'  'Gerrymander  !' 
said  Russell,  and  the  word  became  a  proverb.  1884  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  17  Oct.  17/2  The  Ohio  Democrats  had  made  a 
partisan  gerrymander  of  certain  districts  in  order  to  retain 
power.  1891  G.  W.  CURTIS  in  Harper's  Weekly  28  Mar. 
(Funk),  Mr.  M'Kinley .  .was  defeated  only  by  a  gerrymander. 


GERUND. 

Gerrymander  (gerimae-ndaj),  v.  Also  erron. 
(in  England)  jerrymander,  [f.  the  sb.]  trans. 
To  subject  (a  state,  a  constituency)  to  a  gerryman- 
der. Also  trans/.,  esp.  in  sense :  To  manipulate  in 
order  to  gain  an  unfair  advantage. 

1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amir.  (ed.  2)  Introd.  24.  1861 
T.  WINTHROP  E.  Brotnertoft  n.  ii.  (1876)  in  A  great 
scope  of  fertile  plain,  gerrymandered  into  farms.  1884 
Timu  (weekly  ed.)  17  Oct.  4/1  A  question  how  the  con- 
stituencies can  be  gerrymandered.  1887  SMYTH  in  Trans. 
Amer.  Philol.  Assof.  XVIII.  123  Gerrymandering  dialect 
phenomena  cannot  but  hurt  a  domain  of  philology  that  is 
sadly  in  lack  of  material  with  which  to  operate.  1890 
Spectator  20  Sept.  367/2  They  either  had  been  '  gerry- 
mandered '  or  thought  they  had  been  '  gerrymandered  '  out 
of  their  fair  share  of  representative  power.  1893  Times 

26  Apr.  9/3  Mr.  C described  Mr.  B as  a  political 

puritan  who  had  grossly  gerrymandered  the  Lancashire 
bench  [of  magistrates]. 

Hence  Gerryina-ndered  ppl.  a. ;  Gerryman- 
dering vbl.  sb.  ;  also  attrib.  Also  Oerryma-n- 
derer,  one  who  gerrymanders  (a  constituency,  etc.). 

1848  BARTLETT  Diet.   Amer.,  Gerrymandering.      1872 
N.  Y.  Sunday  Mere.  31  Mar.  (Farmer),  The  Legislature 
of  Ohio  intends  to  prove  itself  a  veritable  master  in  the 
Gerrymandering  business.    1883  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  271  In  1832 
.  .some  very  remarkable  feats  of' jerrymandering '  were  per- 
formed by  the  Whig  Party.     1884  Ibid.  Oct.  577  It  would 
enable  ministers  to  appeal  to  a  gerrymandered  constituency. 
1884  Pall  Mall  G.  18  July,  We  do  not  think  the  astutest 
gcrrymanderer  could  turn  the  scale.    1893  Times  27  Apr.  8/1 
He  [Mr.  Trevelyan]  was  admirably  equipped  for  passing  a 
gerrymandering  Bill  of  this  sort. 

Gerse,  obs.  form  of  GABSE  sb. 

Ger  B(B,  Gers- :  see  GBASS,  GRASS-. 

Gersdorffite  (ga'Jzdjufait).  Min.  [Named  by 
Lowe  in  1842  after  Von  Gersdorf,  the  proprietor  of 
the  mine  where  it  was  first  found.]  A  sulph- 
arseiiide  of  nickel. 

1849  J.  NICOL  Min.  459  Gersdorffite  is  used  as  an  ore  of 
nickel.    1899  Dana's  Min.  90  With  normal  gersdorrate  are 
classed  a  number  of  minerals. 

Gerston :  see  GABSTON. 

GeTSUm,  sb.  Ots.  exc.  Hist.  Forms :  I  geer-, 
gersum(a,  2-6,  9  Hist,  gersum,  3  garsum,  ger- 
som,  5  grassum,  5-6  gersome,  girsum(me,  gres- 
some,  6  gersumme,  -sowme,  gyrsome,  -soome, 
•soume,  grassumme,  gressam,  -um,  grissume, 
-ome,  6-7  garsome,  3,  7  gersume,  (8  garsom). 
[OE.  gsersum,  gersum,  str.  masc.  and  neut.  gser- 
suma,gersuma,v/k.  masc.  =  ON.£»mVw«')wk.  fern., 
MSw.  gorsam.] 

1.  A  treasure,  precious  possession  J  a  costly  gift. 
c  1045  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  C)  an.  1035  Harold  . .  let  niman 

of  hyre  ealle  ba  bestan  gasrsuma.  anoo  Ibid.  (Laud  MS.) 
an.  1047  For  neah  man  sceolde  to  brecan  his  stef,  jif  he 
[Vlf]  ne  sealde  |>e  mare  gersuman.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  91 
pa  com  be  mon  mid  his  gersume  to  ban  apostolum.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  350  pe  gode  pilegrim ..  ne  bere8  no  garsum. 
01300  Flora  $  Bl.  419  pure}  ..  bis  gersume  Ihc  am  nu 
bi  man  bicume.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6753  If  theif  na  gersum 
has  ne  gifte.  ci4*>  A  nturs  of  A  rtk.  697  (Thornton)  He  wed- 
did  his  wyfe  . .  Withe  gyftes  and  gersoms  {Douce  MS.  gar- 
sons  :  see  GARRISON],  c  1475  RaiffCoilyar  <*•>$,  I  rek  nocht 
of  thy  riches  . .  Thy  God  (?  read  gude]  nor  thy  Grassum  set 
I  hot  licht. 

2.  Chiefly  Sc.     A  premium  or  fine  paid  to  a 
feudal  superior  on  entering  upon  a  holding. 

1389  in  C.  Welch  Tower  Bridge  (1894)  79  [An  example  of  a] 
gersum  [for  a  shop  on  the  bridge  occurs  in  the  accounts  of 
1389).  CMSO  HENRYSON  in  Bannalyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club) 
977  Syne  vexis  him,  or  half  the  terme  be  gane,  With  pykit 
querrellis.for  to  make  him  fane  To  flat, or  pay  the  girsum  new 
agane.  1500-90  DUNBAR  Poems  xvii.  13  Mailis  and  gersomes 
rasit  ouir  hie.  1530  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  288  In  recom. 
pense  of  fynes  ancT  garsomes  that  I  toke  of  his  tenementes. 
1560  HOLLAND  Sci'en  Sages  (ed.  Laing)  221  His  maillis,  ger- 
sowmes,  and  daylie  rent.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden  474  It 
paieth.  .an  hundred  shillings  for  a  Gersume  to  the  Queene. 
i68a  HicKERiNciLL  Wks.  (1716)  II.  5  Except  the  Place  might 
cost  somewhat  at  the  entrance  and  admittance  for  a  Gar- 
some  or  Fine.  1703  THORESBY  Let.  to  Ray  (E.  D.  S.), 
Garsotn,  '  a  garsom ',  a  foregift  at  entring  a  farm,  a  Gods- 
penny.  1708  Termes  de  la  Ley,  Gersuma  is  an  obsolete 
Word,  for  a  Fine  or  Sum  of  Money.  1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE 
Norm,  ft  Eng.  I.  592  According  to  the  feudal  system  a  ger- 

531  211  The 
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t  GeTSUm,  v.  Obs.  [f.  the  sb.]  trans.  To 
subject  to  a  fine,  impose  a  fine  upon.  To  gersume 
in  :  to  admit  to  possession  of  in  consideration  of  a 
fine  or  rent. 

1483  Cath.  A'igl.  151/1  To  Garsumme  (A.  Gersome\ 
gressummare.  1501  Will  of  T.  Martyn  (Somerset  Ho.),  To 
my  son  . .  as  many  acres  of  land  as  he  is  garsumed  in  of 
myn  own  lande. 

Gert,  dial,  form  of  GBEAT. 

Gerth(e,  Gertt(e,  obs.  ff.  GIBTH,  GBEAT. 

Gemnd  (dje-rzmd).  [ad.  L.  gerund-ium,  app. 
f.  gerundum  =gcrcndum,  gerund  oigerSre  to  carry 
on.]  A  form  of  the  Lat.  vb.  capable  of  being  con- 
strued as  a  sb.,  but  retaining  the  regimen  of  the  vb. 
Hence  applied  to  forms  functionally  equivalent  in 
other  langs.,  e.g.  to  the  Eng.  verbal  noun  in  -ing 
when  used  rather  as  a  part  of  the  vb.  than  as  a  sb. 

1513  LILLY  Introd.  Gram.  (1549)  B  ij  b,  There  'be  more- 
ouer  belongyng  to  the  infinitiue  mode  of  verbes  certayn 


GEBUNDIAL. 

royces  called  gerundes.  .whiche  haue  bothe  the  actyue  and 
pas»iue  significacion.  1591  PEKCIVALL  Sf.  Did.  C  j  b, 
There  is  only  one  Gerund  ending  in  do.  1668  WILKINS 
Real  Char.  446  Gerunds  and  Supines  are  unnecessary  in- 
flexions of  Verbs,  the  notion  of  them  being  expressible  by 
the  Infinitive  Mode,  whose  Cases  they  are.  1762  LOUTH 
Eng.  Gram.  i 1 1  The  Participle  with  a  Preposition  before  it, 
and  still  retaining  its  Government,  answers  to  what  is  called 
in  Latin  the  Gerund.  1826  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  II. 
loo/j  He  is  driven  to  absolute  despair  by  gerunds.  1872 
MORRIS  Hist.  Outl.  Eng.  Accid.  xiii.  179  We  usually 
abridge  sentences  containing  the  verbal  substantive,  so  that 
it  looks  like  a  gerund. 

b.  Comb,  (used  derisively),  as  gerund-grinder, 
one  who  instructs  in  Latin  grammar  ;  a  pedantic 
teacher;  gerund-grinding,  instruction  in  Latin 
grammar ;  pedantic  instruction  generally ;  gerund- 
grindery,  a  classical  school ;  gerund-stone,  the 
imaginary  grindstone  of  a  '  gerund-grinder '. 

1710  Fanatick  Feast  6  The  next  was  Cl— s,  the  walking 
Gerund-grinder,  a  noisie  wrangling  Sophist.  1762  STERNE 
Tr.  Shandy  V.  xxxii,  Here  is  the  glass  for  pedagogues  . . 
gerund-grinders,  and  bear-leaders,  to  view  themselves  in. 
1827  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  II.  33  Gerund-grinding  and 
parsing  are  usually  prepared  for  at  the  last  moment.  1831 
CARI.YLE  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  64  An  inanimate,  mechanical 
Gerund-grinder.  1864  Reader  i  Oct.  410/3  With  less 
enthusiasm  and  tenderness,  the  authorwould  probably  have 
consented  to  wield  his  tawse  and  turn  the  '  gerundstone '  in 
time-honoured  style.  1882  Macm.  Mag.  XLV.  232  The 
man  of  theory  will  always  continue  to  think  and  speak  of 
the  professed  pedagogue  as  a  'gerund-grinder'.  1887  Ch. 
Times  20  May,  How  can  it  be  right  for  clergymen  to  earn 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  a  year,  say,  by  gerund-grinding 
or  by  managing  a  great  gerund-grindry  ? 

Gerundial  (djero-ndial),  a.  [f.  ~L.gertindi-um 
(see  GERUND)  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  gerund.  Also  quasi-rf.,  ellipt.  ioi  gerun- 
dial infinitive. 

lty£  vLORC?STE11  cit«  LATHAM.  1862  MARSH  Eng.  Lang. 
47  The  English  . .  dropped  the  characteristic  ending  of  the 
gerundial,  thus  reducing  it  to  the  infinitive  form.  1872  MORRIS 
Hoi.  Outl.  Eng.  Accid.  xiii.  177  The  infinitive  had  a  dative 
form  expressed  by  the  suffix  e,  and  governed  by  the  prepo- 
sition to.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  gerundial  infinitive. 

Hence  Gertrndially  adv. 

1860  MARSH  Lect.  Eng.  Lang.  xxix.  655  The  Icelandic 
active  participle  is  used  gcrundially  as  a  passive. 

Gerundie,  obs.  var.  GYRONNY.  Her. 

Gerundival  (djer^ndsi-val),  a.  [f.  L.  gerun- 
divus  (see  next)  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
gerundive ;  of  the  nature  of  a  gerundive. 

"884 _  WHITNEY  in  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Assoc.  XV.  119 
The  line  between  the  gerundival  and  the  more  ordinary 
adjective  use  is  in  other  cases  not  always  easy  to  draw.  . . 
Never  having_  any  other  than  a  gerundival  meaning. 

Gerundive  (d.^ero-ndiv),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  late 
L.  gerundivus  (modus},  f.  gcrundium.  GEKUND. 

A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to,  akin  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
gerund.   (Cf.  B.  2.1 

1612  BRINSLEY  Pos.  Parts  (1615!  23  Is  it  then  properly  a 
Participle  of  the  future  in  dus,  when  it  signifieth  Actiuefy  ? 
A.  No.  It  is  rather  an  Adjectiue  Gerundiue.  1868  MAX 
MULLER  Strati/.  Lanf.  30  In  Sanskrit.,  the  so-called 
gerundive  participle,  .signifies  that  a  thing  is  necessary  or 
proper  to  be  done.  1885  SIR  P.  PERRING  Hard  Knots  307 
This  use  of  the  Gerundive  participle  will  hardly  be  dis- 
puted. 1894  W.  M.  LINDSAY  Lat.  Lang.  543  The  origin  of 
the  Gerundive  sumx  still  remains  doubtful. 

2.  humorous  nonce-use.    Having  to  do  with  ge- 
runds ;  crammed  with  gerunds. 

a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Wit  at  Sev.  Weap.  I.  ii,  That 
Gerundive  [printed  Gerundine}  maw  of  yours,  that  without 
Do  will  end  in  Di  and  Dum  instantly. 

1.  =  GERUND.     (So  F.  gerondif.'} 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  154/2  A  Gerundyfe,  gerundimn.  1520 
WHITINTON  Vulg.  (1527)  3  Somtyme  quis  qui  is  goucmed. . 
of  y"  gerundyue.  1851  G.  BROWN  Gram,  of  Eng.  Gram. 
(1873)  466  Gerundives  are  participles  governed  by  preposi- 
tions ;  but,  there  being  little  or  no  occasion  to  distinguish 
these  from  other  participles,  we  seldom  use  this  name.  1896 
TOYNBEE  Bracket's  Hist.  Gram.  Fr.  Lang.  §  553. 

2.  In  Latin  grammar,  a  verbal  adjective,  of  the 
nature  of  a  passive  participle,  expressing  the  idea 
of  necessity  or  fitness  :  its  suffix  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  gerund.     Hence  applied  to  forms  of  like 
meaning  in  other  languages. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gerundive  (in  Grammar) 
an  Adjective  made  of  a  Gerund.  1721-1792  in  BAILEY. 
1847  KENNEDY  Elem.  Lat.  Gram.  174  For  signifying  Neces- 
sity Passively,  the  Gerundive  is  used  Impersonally  in  the 
Neuter  Gender.  1881  BRADLEY  Arnold's  Lat.  Prose  §  39! 
The  use  of  the  gerundive  is  confined  to  transitive  verbs,  in- 
cluding deponents. 

8.  Comb.,  as  gerundive-making  adj. 

1892  WHITNEY  Max  Mailer  71  The  gerundive-making    | 
suffixes  tavya  and  anlya. 

Hence  Geru-ndively  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a 
gerund  ;  as,  or  in  place  of,  a  gerund. 

1849  J.  W.  GIBBS  Philol.  Studies  (1857)  92  The  participle 
used  gerundively  does  not  differ,  in  external  form,  from 
the  ordinary  participle. 

Gerusia  (ger»-zia).  [a.  L.  geriisia,  Gr.  yipovaia, 
f.  yipaiv  old  man.]  An  assembly  of  elders,  spec. 
the  senate  in  Sparta  and  other  Dorian  cities. 

1838  TIIIRLWAI.L  Greece  II.  xi.  41  The  old  Athenian 
council  came  nearer  in  numbers  to  the  Spartan  gerusia. 
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highpnest  stood  the  gerusia  of  the  town  of  Jerusalem. 

t  Ge-ry,  a.   06s.     [i.  GERE  +  -Y  1,1     Change- 
able, fitful,  capricious. 


gery  laces.  1412-20  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  \.  iv,  This  gery 
fortune,  this  lady  recheles.  c  1430  —  Mitt.  Poems  (Percy 
boc.)  24  A  gery  march  his  slondis  doth  disclose.  1430-40 
—  Bochas  in.  vii.  (1554)  80  The  gery  Romains,  stormie  and 
vnstable.  a  1529  SKELTON  Ware  tlie  Hawke  66  His  seconde 
hawke  waxid  gery,  And  was  with  flying  wery. 

Hence  tGe'riful  a.  Obs.-  «  (see  quot. ;  perh.  mis- 
take for  GERFUL)  ;  f  Ge-rlness,  changeableness. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  v,  By  gerinesse  of  this  her 
reuolution.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Print.  69,  I  was 
adredde  so  of  hir  gerynesse.  1616  BULLOKAR,  Geri/ull, 
changeable  :  sometime  cruell. 

Ges,  Gesant(e,  obs.  forms  of  GUESS,  JESSANT. 

Gesarne,  geserne :  see  GISKRNE. 

Gesem,  -en,  gesian,  vars.  GESINE,  Obs. 

Gesier,  obs.  var.  GIZZARD. 

t  Gesine.  06s.  Forms  :  3-4  gesen,  -in,  gey- 
sene,  gisin,  4-5  gesine,  gesyn(e,  5  gysyn(e, 
gesem,  jasane,  jesaine,  jesyne,  gesian,  6  Sc. 
gissane,  jesiug,  8  Sc.  gizzeu,  jizzen.  [a.  OF. 
gesine,  i.  gesir  to  lie  :-L.  jacere.]  Childbed. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8594  On  a  night  bath  lighter  war  bai, 
At  ans  bath  in  gesen  lai.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  v.  i.  19 
The  modyr  held  bed  in  gysyne.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour 
(1868)  109  Moder  vnto  the  said  Joseph,  of  whom  she  deyed 
in  gesyne.  ^1450  Coy.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  150  The  for  to 
comforte  in  gesyne  this  day,  Tweyn  gode  mydwyvis  I  have 
brought  here.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  cxxxiii.  112  Wil- 
liam swore  by  God  that  whan  he  were  aryse  of  his  gysyn 
he  wold  lyght  a  thousand  candels  to  the  kyng  of  fraunce. 
?«i5oo  Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  ix.  246  (Harl.  MS.)  He 
that  made  vs  meete  on  playne  and  offer  to  Mary  in  her 
lesaine  [Addit.  MS.  jasane].  1576 <Pitcairn's  Crim.  Trials 
I.  51  And  sche  new  rissine  out  of  gissane.  1596  DALRYMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  151  The  Quene  in  Jesing  sair  seik. 
1785  FORBES  Dominie  Defos'd  30  (with  Poems  in  Buchan 
Dial.)  She  made  poor  Maggy  lie  in  gizzen. 

attrib.  1768  Ross  Heletwre  (1789)  13  The  jizzen-bed  wi' 
rantry  leaves  was  sain'd. 

Gesi'th.  O.E.  Antiq.  [OE.  ges!J>  companion 
=  OS.  gists,  OHG.  gi-sind  (Ger.  gesind).]  An 
attendant  or  companion  of  a  king ;  hence,  like 
med.L.  comes  COUNT,  used  as  a  designation  of  rank. 

1861  PEARSON  Early  $  Mid.  Ages  Eng.  72  Dependent 
on  the  king,  and  on  the  nobles,  were  the  gesith  or  thanes. 
1881  Atlienxum  17  Sept.  360/2  The  personal  followers,  the 
gesiths  orthegns,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
independent  nobility  and  the  national  militia. 

b.  attrib.,  as  gesith-soon,  an  alleged  Old  Eng- 
lish division  of  the  county. 

(But  the  word  is  spurious  :  see  Stubbs  Sel.  Charters  Glos- 
sary s.v.  Sithcssocna,  and  Bosw.-Toller  s.v.  Scit-fylUt.) 

1872  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  118  Every  county  was 
at  this  time  divided  into  Hundreds  and  Gesith-socns. 

Gesling,  -lyng,  obs.  forms  of  GOSLING. 

II  Gesnera  (dge-snera).  Bat.  [mod.L.,  named 
after  Conrad  von  Gesner,  a  naturalist  and  scholar 
of  Zurich,  of  the  i6th  c.]  A  genus  of  tropical  plants 
(N.O.  GesneracetK);  also  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

1858  GLENNY  Card.  Every-day  Bk.  186/1  Some  of  the 
taller  Gesneras  may  require  a  slight  support.  1882  Garden 
1 1  Nov.  420/2  There  are  not  many  stove  plants  more  valuable 
than  Gesneras. 

Gesueraceous  (dge  sner^'-Jas),  a.  Sot.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ACEOUS.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order 
Gesneracesa  (of  which  GESNERA  is  the  type). 

1882  Gard.Chron.  XVII.  43  Lysionotus  serrata,  an  Indian 
Gesneraceous  plant,  is  a  pretty  addition  to  stove  plants. 

Gesner  ad  (d.^e-snersd).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AD  :  see 
-AD  i  d.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  GESNERA. 

1882  Garden  4  Feb.  74/1  It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the 
Gesnerads  are  easily  increased  by  means  of  leaf  cuttings. 

Gesning,  var.  GESTENING. 

Gespen,  var.  GISPIN,  Obs. 

Gess(e,  obs.  f.  GUESS,  and  of  guests  pi.  of  GCEST. 

Gess,  Gessant,  obs.  forms  of  JESS,  JESSANT. 

Gessemine,  -my,  obs.  ff.  JASMINE,  JESSAMY. 

Gessera(i)n,-a(u)nte,-en,-on,vars.jAZERANT. 

Gessling,  -lyng,  obs.  forms  of  GOSLING. 

II  Gesso  (dse-so).  Also  8-9  gess(e.  [a.  It. 
gesso :— L.  gypsum :  see  GYPSUM.] 

1.  Plaster  of  Paris ;  gypsum,  f  &•  in  the  native  <• 
state  (oiis.).  b.  as  prepared  for  use  in  painting  and  ! 
sculpture. 

1596  W.  P.  Bli.  Seer.  D  iij  a,  Fill  the  vessell  halfe  full  and 
stop  it  well  with  Gesso.  laid.  E  j  b,  Gesso  when  it  is  first 
put  into  the  wine  maketh  it  bitter.  1608  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XX.  306  There  are  found  with  it  Red-bole  . .  and  Plaister 
Gypsum  or  Gesso.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  fen.dS'n'i  I.  App.  t 
370  No  colour  is  so  noble  as  the  colour  of  a  good  painting 
on  canvas  or  gesso.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  faint.  7  The 
Venetians  . .  took  the  precaution  of  spreading  the  composi- 
tion of  size  and  gesso  as  thinly  as  possible.  1874  J.  FERGUS- 
SON  in  Cotttemp.  Reit.  Oct.  756  A  coating  of  gesso — vulgo 
plaster— was  to  be  applied.  1886  Athenztim  6  Feb.  207/2 
These  decorations  have  been  modelled  or  '  raised  '  in  gesso. 
e.  A  prepared  surface  of  plaster  as  a  ground  for 
painting. 
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1860  J.  HEWITT  AHC.  Arm.  HI.  497  This  [shield]  ..  is 
formed  of  wood  . .  faced  with  canvas,  on  which  is  laid  a 
gesso  to  receive  the  painting  and  gilding. 

t  2.  A  work  of  art  executed  in  plaster.   Obs. 

1758  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  84/2  Any  painter,  sculptor.. or 
other  artist  to  whom  the  study  of  tnese  gesses  may  be  of 
use,  will  have  liberty  to  draw  or  model  at  any  time. 

3.  attrib.,  as  gesso  Jigure,  ornament,  work. 

1745  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  Mann  4  Jan.  (1857)  I.  336,  I 
must  tell  ysu  that  I  have  at  last  received  the  cases ;  three 
with  gesse  figures,  and  one  with  [etc.].  1881  Athenaeum 
7  May  626/3  Th«  design  of  the  gesso  ornaments  [of  the 
Painted  Chamber],  with  their  colours,  gilding,  and  decora- 
tion, could  still  be  made  out.  1890  Archxol.  LI  I.  693  In 
the  centre  a  gold  ring  of  gesso  work  with  slightly  raised 
bosses. 

Gest  idgest),  sb?-  Forms:  3-5,  8-9  geste,  (4-6 
jeate),  4-5  geest,  (4  jeest),  6  Sc.  geist,  4-  gest, 
(4-7  jest).  See  also  JEST.  [a.  OF.  geste,  jcslc 
(fem.),  action,  exploit  (chiefly  pl.\  romance  ;  ad. 
L.  gesta  actions,  exploits,  neut.  pi.  of  gestus,  pa. 
pple.  of  gergrc  to  carry  on  (war,  etc.),  perloim.J 

1.  //.  Notable  deeds  or  actions,  exploits  (later 
also  sing.,  a  deed,  exploit)  ;  esp.  the  deeds  of  a 
person  or  people  as  narrated  or  recorded,  history. 
Obs.  exc.  arch. 

There  seems  to  be  no  certain  example  in  ME.  of  the  sing. 
gest=a.n  action.  In  the  passages  quoted  by  Malzner  from 
the  Destruction  of  Troy  (620,  32861  the  alliteration  proves 
that  the  g  is  hard,  and  the  words  are  really  gift  (gy/ie 
misread  as  fysfe)  and  gttest. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  123,  I  sal  . .  tell  sum  gestes  principalc  ; 
For  all  may  na  man  haue  in  talle.  a  1340  HAMVOLE 
Psalter  xlvii.  12  That  se  tell ..  til  all  hat  will  here  |je  gestis 
ofhalymen.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2780  pe  hert..fayn  was 
a-way  to  fle  for  fere  of  mo  gestes.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la 
7tfKr(i868)  40  Hit  is  conteyned  in  the  gestis  of  Athenes 
that  there  was  an  holy  hermite.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v. 
Ixxvi.  55  Turpinus  that  wrote  the  Gestes  of  the  great 
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He  seeth  among  them  all  the  iestes  of  Troy,  and  stories  all 
And  wars.  1591  SPENSER  M.  Hnbberd  978  Fond  Ape  . . 
into  whose  brest  Never  crept  thought  of  honor,  nor  brave 
gest.  a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  121  [Diodorus]  hud- 
ling  together  the  gests  of  2  years  into  one  [etc.].  1762-71 
H.  WALPOLE  Vertuds  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  35  He  had  . . 
rather  employ  master  William  and  Edward  of  Westminster 
to  paint  the  gestes  of  the  kings  of  Antioch.  1816  Monthly 
Mag.  XLII.  326  He  also  wrote  De  Re  Navali,  and  a  poem 
on  his  fathers  gests.  1834  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  2«rf  Pt.  Arle- 
velde  v.  iii,  I .  .put  to  sea,  Errant  for  geste  and  enterprise  of 
wit.  1844  MRS-  BROWNING  L.  E.  L.'s  Last  Quest,  iv, 
When  knightly  gestes  and  courtly  pageantries  Were  broken 
in  her  visionary  eyes.  1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly 
xxxvii,  Her  bosom  heaved  when  she  heard  of  heroic  gest. 
b.  In  general  sense  :  Action,  performance,  rare. 
c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  857  Now  have  y  shewyd 
yow,  my  son,  somewhat  of  dyuerse  lestis  bat  ar  remembred 
in  lordes  courte  here  as  all  rialte  restis. 

2.  A  story  or  romance  in  verse :  also  simply  (in 
later  use),  a  story,  tale.  Jn  gest-*in  verse,  in  the 
manner  of  a  metrical  romance.  The  English  gest, 
the  French  gest :  metrical  chronicles  of  England,  of 
France.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

a.  1300  K.  Horn  522  Murie  was  be  feste  Al  of  faire  gestes. 
a  1300  Havelok  2328  J>er  mouthe  men  se  . .  Romanz  reding 
on  pe  bok  ;  per  mouthe  men  here  be  gestes  singe.  13.. 
K.  Alis.  30  Now  pais  holdith  . .  Ana  ye  schole  here  a 
noble  jeste,  Of  Alisaundre,  theo  riche  kyng.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  38  After  pe  Bretons  (xTinglis 
camen,  pe  lordschip  of  bis  land  bai  namen  . .  bat  calle  men 
now  be  Inglis  gest.  <  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  Prol.  15  Lat  se 
wher  thou  kanst  tellen  aught  in  geeste  Or  telle  in  prose  som- 
what  at  the  leeste.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xx.  220  Myn- 
strelles,  that  syngen  Songes  and  tellen  Gestes.  14..  Sir 
Beues  (MS.  N)  4313  +  245  Men  tellith  bothe  in  gest  &  ryme, 
The!  were  leide  in  maner  of  shryne.  c  1440  Partonope  405 
Thus  tellyth  now  the  french  geest.  1494  FABYAN  Chron. 
vn.  ccxxxviii.  278  The  bonys  of  King  Arture,  and  his  wyfe 
Gueynour  . .  were  founden  by  a  synger  of  gestys.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  Iviii.  4  Ay  is  the  ouir-word  of  the  geist,  Giff 
thame  the  pelfie  to  pairt  amang  thame.  1565  GOLUING 
Ovid's  Met.  vii.  (1503)  180  Duke  Cephal  weeping  told  this 
tale  to  Phocus  ancf  the  rest,  Whose  eies  were  also  moist 
with  teares  to  heare  the  piteous  jest.  1577-87  HOLINSHED 
Chron.  1. 69/2  The  tales  of  Robin  Hood,  or  the  gests  written 
by  Ariost  the  Italian  in  his  booke  intituled  Orlando 
furioso.  1828-40  TVTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  298  We  know 
..that  there  were  gests  and  historic  ballads  written  upon 
the  story  of  Wallace.  1858  DORAN  Crt.  Fools  80  The  harper 
probably  only  accompanied  the  reciter  of  the  Gest. 

f3.  a.  A  satirical  utterance,  lampoon,  b.  An 
idle  tale.  Obs.  with  this  spelling :  for  examples  of 
the  later  use  (i6-i9th  c.)  see  JEST  s6. 

1387  TREVISA  ffigden  (Rolls)  I.  315  pere  [in  Sicily]  was  com- 
medya,  song  of  gestes,  firste  i-founde.  Ibid.  IV.  229Cithero 
made  gestes  in  olame  of  Saiustius  [L.  in-vectiones\  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  vi.  93  Fy  on  fortoun,  fy  on  thi  frewall 
tniehyll : . .  His  plesance  her  till  him  was  hot  a  gest. 
t  Gest,  s&.*  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  geste.}  Race, 
kind,  family;  company. 

13..  K.  Alis.  6413  Ther  byside,  on  the  north-est,  Buth 
men  off  selcouthe  gest.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  8017  pen  dide  be  kyng  make  somons  Of  bischopes, 
erles,  &  barons,  &  ober  lordes  of  be  nobleste  [v.  r.  folk  of 
noble  geste).  —  Chron.  (1810)  315  pei  &  all  her  geste  t>at 
dome  salle  doute  &  rew. 

Gest  (eldest),  sb.S  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Also  6,  9 
geste,  6  Jest.  [ad.  F.  geste,  ad.  L.  gestus,  masc. 
(u-  stem)  gesture,  bearing,  f.  gcrHre  to  bear,  deport 
(oneself).] 
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1.  Bearing,  carriage,  mien. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (157°)  '9  Ye  fooles.  .Of  euill 
behauiour,  gest  and  countenaunce.  1568  A  nt.  of  Courtesy 
704  He  went  . .  With  wofull  mone  and  sory  jest.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  viii.  8  Him  needed  not  instruct . .  how  to 
speake  ne  how  to  use  his  gest.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Vis. 
Poets  xcv,  Look  and  geste  Of  buried  saint,  in  risen  rest. 
iSgoCornA.  Mag.  June  638  You  eat  and  drink  with  mincing 

2.  A  movement  of  a  limb ;  an  action,  gesture, 
aiszi  Helyas  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  III.  65  Well 

mansred  in  all  his  gestes.  1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices 
i.  (1540)  85  Some  iests  [L.  gestus]  of  players  be  not  without 
follyes.  1683  D.  A.  A  rt  Converse  6  That  outward  and  proud 
Behaviour  either  in  Gests  or  Speech.  1717  GARTH  tr.  Ovids 
Met.  xiv.  Appulus,  The  bold  Buffoon  . .  Their  Motion 
mimicks,  but  with  Gests  obscene.  1781  JUSTAMOND  Prat. 
Life  Lewis  XV,  IV.  181  Count  Lally,  whom  the  Chancellor 
pointed  out  by  a  gest  [orig.  d'un  geste}  to  the  King.  1844 
MRS.  BROWNING  Rom.  Page  xxxv,  Had  the  knight  looked 
back  to  the  page's  geste,  I  ween  he  had  turned  anon. 

tGest,  s6.*  Obs.  Also  6  jest(e,  pi.  jesses,  7 
geast,  Jeyst,  ghest,  pi.  gesses.  [Later  form  of 
GIST  i.]  //.  The  various  stages  of  a  journey,  esp. 
of  a  royal  progress ;  the  route  followed  or  planned. 

1550  EDW.  VI  Jrnl.  in  Lit.  Rem.  (Roxb.)  275  The  gestis 
of  my  progres  wer  set  fourth,  wich  were  thes ;  from  Gren- 
wich  to  Westmuster  [etc.].  1597  H.  MAYNAHD  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  274  By  that  time  the  Queen  meaneth 
to  be  with  you,  if  the  lestes  hold,  w'h  after  manie  altera- 
tions is  so  sett  downe  . .  to  be  with  you  on  Wednesdaie 
night.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  125  Diogneus  and  Beton  . . 
set  down  all  the  geasts  and  iournies  of  that  prince.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vn.  xlii.  (1632)  405  The  like  custome 
vsed  hee  in  the  winter  season  in  his  icysts,  and  circuits 
throughout  his  Country.  i6go  FULLER  Pisgak  v.  iii.  147 
Though  in  lacobs  Gests,  Succoth  succeeds  the  next  place 
to  Peniel.  yet  it  follows  not,  that  lacob  with  his  train  went 
so  far  in  one  day.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  126 
His  [the  king's]  gests  and  motions  were  much  fore-slowed 
by  his  making  so  many  halts.  1755  JOHNSON  (citing  Hanmer) 
Gest,  the  roll  or  journal  of  the  several  days  and  stages  pre- 
fixed, in  the  progress  of  our  kings. 

transf.  and  fit.  1596  ].  NORDEN  (title),  A  Progresse  of 
Pietie,  whose  Jesses  lead  into  the  Harborough  of  heavenly 
Hearts-ease.  1645  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant,  vn.  52  Let  . . 
salvage  brutes  trade  there,  and  lay  their  Gests  Of  progresse. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  ii.  58  It  takes  not  away 
this  vertue  of  the  earth,  but  more  distinctly  sets  downe  the 
gests  and  progresse  thereof.  1649  H.  HAMMOND  Chr.  Oblig. 
iii.66  When  God  hath  designed  the  crosse,  the  constant  post 
and  stage  in  our  gesses  to  Heaven. 

b.  sing.  The  time  allotted  for  a  halt  or  stay. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  i,  ii.  41  He  giue  him  my  Commis- 
sion To  let  him  there  a  Moneth  behind  the  Gest  Prefix'd 
for  's  parting. 

t  Gest,  v.1  Obs.  Also  4  geest,  4,  6  Sc.  geste. 
See  also  JEST  v.  [f.  GEST  ii.i]  intr.  To  tell  a 
tale,  to  recite  a  romance. 

€1340  Cursor  M.  7256  (Trin.)  Whenne  bei  were  gladdest  at 
be  feest  Sampson  coude  wel  geest.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T. 
Pro!.  43,  I  kan  nat  geeste,  Rum,  Ram,  Ruf  by  lettre. 
c  1425  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  App.  211,  I  haue  ioye  forto  gest 
Of  be  lambe  of  love  with-oute  ope.  14. .  Sir  Beues  (MS.  N) 
2244  Als  feire  a  man  as  the!  my^t  gest.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  191/1  Gestyn'  yn  romawnce,  gestio. 

b.  To  play  or  sing  as  a  professional  'gester  '. 

1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  w.  D-unbar  507  Tak  the  a  fidill, 
or  a  floyt  and  geste. 

Hence  f  Getting  vbl.  sb. 

r  1440  Promp.  Parv.  191/2  Gestynge,  or  romawncynge, 
gesticulatus,  rythmicatus. 

t  Gest,  P.2  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  gest-,  ppl.  stem  of 
gerZre  to  carry  on.]  trans.  To  perform ;  only  in 
phrase  gested  and  done. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Fniss.  Author's  Pref.  i  With  what 
labours,  daungers,  and  peryls  they  [auncyent  actes]  were 
gested  and  done.  1541  PAYNEL  Catiline  xxxii.  50  b,  Sup- 
plications ware  alwey  decreed  for  a  thinge  prosperously 
gested  and  done  against  an  ennemie. 

Gest,  obs.  f.  JESS  ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GUESS. 

Gest(e,  obs.  form  of  GUEST,  JEST,  JOIST. 

Gestant  (dge-stant),  a.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  ges- 
tant-em,  pres.  pple.  of  gestdre  to  go  with  young.] 
Pregnant ;  in  quot.^f. 

1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Cftsa  Guidi  Wind.  104  Cannons 
rolling  on,  Like  blind,  slow  storm-clouds  gestant  with  the 
heat  Of  undeveloped  lightnings. 

Gestar,  var.  GESTER,  Obs. 

Gestate  (dge-ste't),  a.  [ad.  L.  gestdt-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  gestdre  :  see  next.]  In  course  of  gestation. 

1854  SYD.  DOBELL  Balder  xxiv.  169  The  gendering  caves 
and  secrets  where  thy  spring  Is  gestate,  and  the  summer 
yet  to  be  Seethes  dark. 

Gestate  (dgevuit),  v.  [f.  L.  gestdt-,  ppl.  stem 
of  gestdre  to  carry,  to  go  with  young.]  trans.  To 
carry  in  the  womb  during  the  period  between  con- 
ception and  birth.  Also^/%-. 

1866  Pall  Mall  G.  31  May  i  There  are  mammals,  .whose 
progeny  leave  the  womb  half  gestated.  1886  T.  FROST 
Remm.  Country  Joumalist  x.  (1888)  116  [His)  mind  was 
then  gestatmg  a  work  of  the  most  original  character. 

Gestation  (djest^-Jan).  Also  6  -acion.  [ad. 
L.  gestation-em  (,n.  of  action  f.  gestdre  to  carry) 
found  esp.  in  sense  I.  Cf.  F.  gestation  (Cotgr.).] 
The  action  of  bearing  or  carrying. 

1.  A  carrying  or  being  carried,  e.g.,  on  horseback 
or  in  a  carriage,  regarded  as  a  kind  of  exercise. 
Now  rare. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  49  b,  There  is  also  another 
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kynde  of  exercise,  whiche  is  called  Gestation  . .  as  . .  sytting 
in  a  chaire  whiche  is  caried  on  mens  shulders  with  staves 
.  .or  syttynge  in  a  boate  or  barge,  whiche  is  rowed,  rydyng 
on  a  horse  [etc.].  1362  BULLEYN  Def.  agst.  Sickness,  Vse  of 
Skke  Men  67  b,  Gestacion,  that  is  to  be  caried  of  an  other 
thyng,  without  any  trauaill  of  the  bodie  it  self.  1606 
HOLLAND  Sue/on.  214  He  never  went  forth  any  lourney 
(were  it  but  for  exercise  by  way  of  Gestation),  but  [etc.J. 
1661  LOVEI.L  Hist.  Anim.  %  Min.  Introd.,  Gestation,  m- 
creaseth  heat.. and  causeth  sleep.  1806  R.CUMBERLAND  AT««. 
(1807)  II.  238  He. .took  his  morning's  circuit  on  horse-back 
at  a  foot's-pace ;  for  his  infirmity  would  not  admit  of  any 
strong  gestation.  1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  429  Moderate  gesta- 
tion, and  a  temperate  course  of  diet,  will  be  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  promoting  convalescence.  1821-34  Goods 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  1 1 1. 251  Gestation,  pure  air,  sea-bathing 
and  every  other  kind  of  tonic . .  are  also  of  the  utmost 
importance.  1871  SIR  T.  WATSON  Lot.  P'inc.Med  (ed.  5) 
II.  Ii.  245  Gestation  in  a  carriage  or  in  a  boat,  has  the  same 
good  effects  [as  equitation]  but  in  a  less  degree.  1085  in 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

f2.  The  practice  of  wearing  (a  ring).  Obs.  rare     . 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  IV.  iv.  185  Affirming  that 
the  gestation  of  rings  upon  this  hand  and  finger,  might  rather 
be  used  for  their  conveniency  and  preservation,  then  any 
cordiall  relation. 

3.  The  action  or  process  of  carrying  young ;  tt 
condition  of  being  carried  in  the  womb  during  the 
period  between  conception  and  birth. 

Applied  by  extension  to  processes  somewhat  similar,  e.  g 
Dorsal,  oral,  mammary  or  pouch  gestation. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  336  You  shall  reconcile  Hippo- 
crates to  himselfe,  if  you  say,  that  the  end  of  the  tenth 
moneth  is  the  absolute  and  longest  limit  of  gestation.  1661 
LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  4  Min.  Introd.,  The  gestation  is 
various  also,  the  woolf  goeth  a  month  or  forty  daies,  the 
bitch  nine  weeks.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  I.  i.  38 
The  comfort  of  her  sister-in-law,  during  her  gestation.  1786 
GILPIN  in  Mrs.  Delany's  Life  4-  Corr.  Ser.  n.  III.  340 
Naturalists  tell  us,  that  the  noblest  animals  are  the  longest 
in  gestation.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  573  The  words 
'  born  in  due  time  afterwards.'  Such  words,  in  the  case  of 
a  man's  own  children,  mean  the  time  of  gestation.  1821 
Sporting  Mag.  IX.  4  The  gestation  and  foaling,  upon  which 
so  much  has  been  already  written.  1826  RIRBY  &  SP. 
Entomol.  IV.  xlii.  162  As  to  the  period  of  gestation,  most  in- 
sects begin  to  lay  their  eggs  soon  after  fecundation  has  taken 
place.  1868  DARWIN  Anim.  $  PI.  I.  i.  29  It  has  been  objected 


the  perfection  of  the  birth  by  the  presumed  time  of  the 
gestation  [of  a  literary  work).  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III. 
ll.  v,  How  this  Question  of  the  Trial  grew  laboriously, 
through  the  weeks  of  gestation,,  .were  superfluous  to  trace 
here.  1851  R.  R.  MADDEN  Shrines  Old  ft  New  WorldM. 
606  The  work  was  conceived  in  prison,  and  the  whole 
process  of  gestation  was  accomplished  there.  1879  Gt.o. 
ELIOT  Theo.  Such  xiii.  229  He  has  a  trying  gestation  of 
every  speech. 

Gestative  (dje-stativ),  a.  [ad.  L.  type  *gesta- 
tiv-us,  {.  gestd-re  to  carry.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
gestation. 

i8a8  SIR  D.  LE  MARCHAXT  Rep.  Claims  Barony  Gardner 
90  To  interfere  with  and  to  protract  the  gestative  process. 

Gestatorial  (d3e-stat6*-rial),"a.  [f.  as  next  + 
-AL.]  Gestatorial  chair :  a  chair  in  which  the  Pope 
is  carried  on  certain  occasions.  (So  F.  chaise  ges- 
taloire;  in  late  L.  sella  gestdtoria  was  used  for 
'  sedan-chair '.) 

1864  Times  6  Apr.  10/1  Pius  IX  once  more  was  borne 
through  the  nave  [of  St.  Peter's]  in  his  '  gestatorial '  chair. 
1889  Catholic  Household  2  Nov.  5/3  His  Holiness,  carried 
in  the  gestatorial  chair,  entered  the  hall. 

Gestatory  (dse-statari),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  ges- 
tatori-us,  f.  gcstator-em,  gestdtor,  one  who  carries, 
f.  gestdre  to  carry.]  t  a.  Adapted  for  carrying  or 
wearing  (obs.~).  b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  carrying  as 
a  form  of  exercise. 

a  1681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  (1684)  90  The  Crowns  and 
Garlands  of  the  Ancients  were  either  Gestatory,  such  as 
they  wore  about  their  Heads  and  Necks  [etc.],  1804  Edin. 
Rev.  IV.  190  We  shall  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Jackson  and 
his  gestatory  plan  of  cure.  1882  Antiy,  May  187  Gestatory 
garlands  worn  round  the  neck. 

t  Ge-sted,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  GEST  sb.z  +  -ED  2.] 
Accompanied  with  gestures. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1323/1  This  answer 
so  smoothlie  deliuered,  and  with  such  coie  lookes  and  pro- 
testation of  action  gested,  that  [etc.].  1731  FIELDING  Grub 
St.  Op.  n.  viii,  From  lips  and  eyes  with  gested  grace  In  vain 
she  keeps  out  charming  him. 

tGestelin.  Obs. 

1591  Treasurie  of  Hidden  Secrets  ix.  A  viij,  And  when  it 
is  cold,  lay  a  larde  of  Quinces  in  your  glasse  (called  a  geste- 
lin  glasse)  or  an  earthen  pot  well  glased. 

t  Ge'sten,  v.  Obs.    Forms:  3-4  gestin(e,  gist- 
ne'n,  gestne(n,  4-5  gestyn(ne,  3-5  gesten  e, 
(9  dial,  guesten,  guessen).  [f. gest  GUEST  +  -EN5 
but  perh.  a  back-formation  from  GESTENING.] 

1.  intr.  To  receive  hospitality;  to  be  entertained 
as  a  guest,  to  lodge. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  402  Elie.  .gistnede  mid  hire  bet  he  iuond 
be  two  treon  gederinde  i  Sarepte,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14082 
He_gestind  wit  bir  sisters  tua.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  935  How 
thei  gestened  that  ny^t  Carp  wyll  we  mare,  c  1450  St.  Cuth. 
bert  (Surtees)  1259  He  gestynd  at  a  huswyf  house,  a  1800 
Fray  of  Safari  ii.  in  Scott  Minstrelsy  Scott.  Bord.  (1802) 
1. 187  But  Tobbet  Hob  o'  the  Mains  had  guesten'd  in  my 
house  by  chance. 

2.  trans.  To  receive  as  a  guest,  lodge,  entertain. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  2712  He  ..  gestend   bam  wit  him  bat 

night,  c  1315  SHOREHAM  13  Wanne  hi  beth  deedc,  In  hevene 


GESTICULATE. 

hi  beth  i-gistned.  c  1440  Geita  Rom.  Ixi.  257  (Harl.  MS.) 
A  semly  yonge  kny^te,  that  was  gestenid  with  me  in  myn 
house  al  this  ny;t.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1404  To 
gestyn  commers  fra  ferr  and  nere.  1807  STA<IG  Poems  16 
The  blythe  pair  . .  War  guessend  up  i'  the  loft  Reeght  snug 
that  neeght. 

Hence  f  Ofl'stener,  a  guest. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Machorirtb  Lowe  we  all  god,  my 
brebir  dere,  pat  has  ws  send  a  gud  gestenere. 

t  Ge-stening,  ge'stning.    Obs.    Also  3-5 

gesning,  -yng,  4  gistning,  gistenynge,  gistyn- 
nyng.  [Of  Scandinavian  origin  :  cf.  OSw.  gdst- 
ning,  gis(t}-,  ges(f)-,  etc.,  f.  gdsla  v.  to  lodge  as  a 
guest,  f.  gast-er  =  ON.  gest-r  GUEST  ;  in  ON.  only 
gisting  (f.  gista  vb.)  is  found.]  Entertainment  as  a 
guest,  lodging,  hospitality.  Also,  a  banquet,  feast. 
c  xaoo  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  93  pis  dai  haueS  ure  drihten  . . 
parked  bat  holie  gestninge  pe  he  offe  specS  bus  que&nde, 
Ecce  prandium  meum  paratum.  a  1300  Floriz  <$•  Bl.  82 
Floriz . .  hopede  corne  to  pat  gesninge.  a  1300  Vox  fy  Wolf 
256  To  cofde  gistninge  he  was  i-bede.  c  1340  Cursor  M. 
11750  (Fairf.)  per  bai  fande  na  knawinge  of  quam  bai  mu^t 
aske  gesteninge.  a  1400  in  Pol.  Rel.  4-  L.  Poems  241  Matheu 
hat  mad  a  grete  gestenyng  te  Ihesu  at  home  in  his  whony- 


:ry  Suld  haue  gestning.  1513  Dou< 
dZneis  x.  viii.  56,  1  the  beseyk,  thou  mycnty  Hercules,  Be 
my  faderis  gestnyng.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  250 
King  Caratac  that  gestnyng  bocht  rycht  deir.  1584  HUDSON 
Du  Bartas'  Judith  vi.  108  Go  fear  not  again :  Wilt  thou 
the  sacred  gestning  then  prophane? 

t  Ge'ster.  Obs.  Forms :  4-5  gestour(e, 
(gestiour,  jestour,  5  gestowre),  5  gester.  See 
also  JESTEB.  [f.  GEST  ».!  + -EB1.]  A  professional 
reciter  or  singer  of  romances. 

c  1380  Antect  ist  in  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclifii&  pei  sitten  in 
castels  &  townes  wib  mynstralcie  &  lau^tur,  wip  trege- 
tours  &  tomblers,  wib  gestours  &  japeres.  c  1384  CHAUCER 
//.  Fame  in.  108  All  manner  of  minstrales,  And  jestours, 
that  tellen  tales.  1387  TREVISA  Higcten  (Rolls)  IV.  101 
Poetes  and  gestoures  [L.  carminatores]  uppon  a  pulpet 
rehersede  poysees,  gestes  and  songes.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
191/2  Gestowre,  gesticulator.  c  1460  Launfal  430  Launfal 
. .  Fyfty  fedde  povere  gestes  . .  Fyfty  clodede  gestours. 
1406  Dives  $  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  I.  iv.  36/1  His  dedes  ben 
tolde  of  heraudes  and  gestours. 

Gester,  obs.  form  of  GESTURE,  v. 

t  Gester(o)n.  Obs.  Also  5  gestron(e.  [Cor- 
rupt form  of  JESSEBANT.]  A  coat  of  mail. 

1469  Mann.  $  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  538  My  master  paid 
..  fore  werkemaneshipe  of  a  gestrone  of  maylle,  xs.  1509 
Will  of  Shoo  (Somerset  Ho.1,  My  litell  gestern.  is»»  Test. 
Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  148  Coottes  of  plate,  gestrons  [etc.]. 
1534  Ibid.  176  A  gesteron  covered  with  buke-skyns. 

Comb.  1517  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  140  Roberto  Stabuls, 
gestronmaker. 

t  Ge'Stible,  a.  Obs.-"    That  may  be  borne. 

1613  COCKERAM  ii,  To  be  Borne,  Gestible. 

Gestic  (dge-stik),  a.    [f.  Gssr  sb2  +  -ic.]     Of 


given  in  most  mod.  Diets,  even  when  the  quot,  is  placed 
under  the  proper  sense. 

1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  253  And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in 
gestic  lore,  Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 
1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  119,  Matrons,  .unskilled  in 
'  gestic  lore '.  1813  SCOTT  Peveril  xxx,  He  bore  time  to  her 
motions  with  the  movement  of  his  foot . .  and  seemed . .  car- 
ried away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gestic  art. 

t  Ge'stical,  a.    Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  =  prec. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  83  She  beggeth, 
playeth,  leapeth — sometimes  creeping,  sometimes  lying  on 
the  back  . .  with  divers  such  gestical  actions. 

Gesticulations  (dje-stikial^Jas),  a.  rare-1. 
[f.  GESTICUL-ATE  v.  +  -ACIOUS.]  Given  to  gesticu- 
lation. (Cf.  GESTICULABIOUS  and  quot.  there.) 

1834  W.  Ind.  Sketch  Bk.  II.  373  The  French  people, 
always  so  amusing,  so  gesticulations  and  frisky. 

Gesticulaiit  (dgesti'kialant),  a.  rare.  [ad. 
L.  gesticulant-em,  pres.  pple.  olgesticuldn  to  GES- 
TICULATE.] Exhibiting  gestures ;  gesticulating. 

1877  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  VII.  Ixxv.  89  The  poor  eesticulant 
orator.  1887  BLACKMORE  Springhaven  (ed.  4)  I.  xvi.  157 
The  figure  of  the  ungainly  foe.  .huge  against  the  waves  like 
Cyclops,  and  like  him  gesticulant. 

Gesticnlar  (dsesti-kiwlai),  a.  [f.  late  L.  ges- 
ticul-us  a  gesture  +  -AK.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gesticulation. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  335  (ed.  2)  397 
The  comparison  of  the  gesticular  language  of  the  modern 
Neapolitans.. is  interesting.  1861  Temple  Bar  I.  186  The 
deficiency  of  true  genius  and  genuine  gesticular  humour  in 
the  mimics  of  our  stage. 

2.  nonce-use.  Full  of  quick  and  lively  motion. 
1856  EMERSON  Eug.  Traits  xiii.  231  Electricity  cannot  be 

made  fast ; . .  it  b  passing,  glancing,  gesticular. 

Gesticularious  (d  jestikizHeVrios),  a.  [f.  late 
L.  gesticuldri-us  a  pantomime,  f.  gesticul-us  (see 
next)  +  -ous.]  Given  to  gesticulation. 

1830  Fraser's  Mag.  I.  291  It  is  that  [snuff]  which  makes 
him  [the  Frenchman]  so  lively,  so  gesticularious,  so  frisky. 

Gesticulate  (daerti-kuHA),  v.  [f.  L.  gesti- 
culdt-,  ppl.  stem  of  gesticuldri,  f.  gesttculus,  dim. 
o( gestus  action,  gesture  (see  GEST  ^.3).] 

1.  intr.  To  make  lively  or  energetic  motions  with 
the  limbs  or  body ;  esp.  as  an  accompaniment  or 
in  lieu  of  speech. 


GESTICULATION. 

1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.  led.  3),  Gesticulate,  vse 
much  or  foolish  gesture.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  235 
Their  hands,  eyes  .  .gesticulating  severally,  and  swimming 
round,  and  conforming  themselves  to  a  Dorique  stilnesse. 
1783  BLAIR  Lect.  Rhet.  vi.  I.  in  A  Frenchman  both  varies 
his  accents,  and  gesticulates  while  he  speaks,  much  more 
than  an  Englishman.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  iv,  The  gipsy 
remained  on  the  shore,  reciting  or  singing,  and  gesticulating 
with  great  vehemence.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  \.  xvi, 
Men . .  were  standing  in  close  couples  gesticulating  eagerly. 
2.  trans.  To  indicate  or  express  by  gestures  or 
gesticulations. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  Apol.  Dial.,  To  act  the  crimes, 
these  Whippers  reprehend,  Or  what  their  servile  apes  gesti- 
culate. 18. .  BAKER  Heart  of  Africa  227  (Cent.)  The  whole 
day  passed  in  shouting  and  gesticulating  our  peaceful  in- 
tentions to  the  crowd  assembled  on  the  height  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  1871  MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886)  9 
Muffled  phantoms  of  debate  are  made  to  gesticulate  inex- 
pressible things  in  portentously  significant  silence. 

Hence  Gesticulated  ///.  a.,  accompanied  or 
varied  by  gesticulation;  Gesticulating  ppl.  a., 
that  gesticulates. 

1623  COCKERAM  ii.  A  4  b,  Done  with  Actiuity  or  Wantonly. 
Gesticulated.  1791-1823  D'ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.  (1859)  II.  117 
Italy,  both  ancient  and  modern,  exhibits  a  gesticulating 
people  of  comedians.  i8i«  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  I.  225 
The  group  began  a  wild,  and  to  our  ideas  extravagantly 
gesticulated  dance.  1853  KANE  Gt  innell  Exp.  xiii.  (1856) 
97  Rounded  hill  slope  and  gesticulating  tree.  1858  DE 
QUINCEY  Fr.  s,  Eng.  Mann.  Wks.  IX.  105  A  gesticulating 
nation  cannot  be  a  dignified  nation. 

Gesticulation  (dge^stikirfl^-Jan).  Also  7  jes- 
ticulation.  [ad.  L.  gesticulation-em,  n.  of  action 
f.  gesticulari  to  GESTICULATE.]  The  action  or  pro- 
cess of  gesticulating.  Also,  an  instance  of  this 
(chiefly  in  //.). 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1195  He  liked  well  enough 
to  see  the  daunces  and  gesticulations  of  yong  boies.  1616 
BULLOKAR,  Gesticulation,  a  moouing  of  the  fingers,  hands, 
or  other  parts,  eyther  in  idle  wantonnesse,  or  to  expresse 
some  matter  by  signes,  in  dauncing,  singing,  or  other  such 
like  exercise.  1657  R.  LICON  Barbadoes  (1673)  16  Their 
wanton  smiles,  and  jesticulations.  1713  STEELE  Guardian 
No.  42  p  3  Storytelling,  .is  not  perfect  without  proper  Ges- 
ticulations of  the  Body.  1764  REID  Inquiry  i.  f  6.  103  One 
may  see  a  puppet  make  variety  of  motions  and  gesticula- 
tions. 111784  JOHNSON  in  Bosivell  Ixx.  (1848)  662/2  He 
has  no  grimace,  no  gesticulation,  no  bursts  of  admiration  on 
trivial  occasions.  1824  W.  IRVING;  T.  Trav.  1. 104  Their  con- 
versation was.  .carried  on  with  Italian  vivacity  and  gesticu- 
lation. 1846  GROTE  Greece  I.  xvi.  (1862)  II.  402  Dancing 
or  rhythmical  gesticulation.  18*5  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi 
xxi.  436  Making  various  savage  gesticulations.  1876  W. 
MATHEWS  Words  \.  25  Persons  skilled  in  gesticulation  can 
communicate  by  it  a  long  series  of  facts  and  even  compli- 
cated trains  of  thought. 

Gesticulative  (ds;esti-k«a<?tiv),  a.  [ad.  L. 
type  *gesticuldtivus,  f.  gesticuldrt.}  Given,  to,  or 
characterized  by,  gesticulation. 

'795  w.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XVIII.  540  The  people 
of  that  island  are  lively  and  gesticulative.  1865  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  xiii.  vii.  V.  83  One  hears,  .nasal  eloquence  from 
antique  gesticulative  mustachio-figures,  witty  and  indignant. 
1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  474  note.  He  testifies  to  their  dis- 
orderly and  gesticulative  fits  of  rage. 

Gesticulatqr  (d^esti-kizJle'tai).  [a.  L.  ges- 
ticulator, f.  gesticulari  to  GESTICULATE.]  One  who 
gesticulates ;  one  who  uses  gestures  or  gesticula- 
tions ;  an  actor. 

a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  ill.  xix.  157  He  is  such  a  fine 
Gesticulator.  a  1800  PEGGB  (T.),  King  Alfred  . .  took  upon 
him  the  character  of  a  mimick,  a  dancer,  a  gesticulator, 
a  jack-pudding.  1851  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Callista  (1890)  230 
Mummers,  bacchanals,  satyrs  and  gesticulators. 

Gesticulatory  (dgestrkizflatsri),  a.  [as  if 
ad.  L.  *gesticuldtori-us,  f.  gesticulari:  see  GESTI- 
CULATE and  -DRY.]  Full  of,  consisting  in,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  gesticulation. 

1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  vi.  (1775)  I.  249  Farcical 
and  gesticulatory  representations.  1830  PUSEY Hist.  Enquiry 
II.  203  A.  Or  the  action?  B.  About  that  I  am  indifferent, 
if  it  be  only  quiet  and  not  gesticulatory.  1834  MRS.  STOWE 
Let.  in  Life  lii.  (1889)  74  He  sprung  up  all  lively  and  ora- 
torical and  gesticulatory. 

t Gesti'culose,  a.  06s- °  [f.  L.  gesticul-us 
gesture  +  -OSE.]  '  Full  of  Gesture  or  Motions  of 
the  Body'  (Bailey  vol.  II.  1727). 

t  Ge'Stient,  a.  06s.  [ad.  L.  gestient-em,  pres. 
pple.  of  geslire  to  be  excited  (lit.  use  passionate 
gestures),  f.  geslus  GEST  st.'J]  Restlessly  excited. 

1644  BULWER  Chiron.  145  All  juvenile  gestient  pompe  and 
ostentation  laid  aside.  1649  —  Pathomyot.  H.  il.  125  After 
that  manner  as  men  are  shooke  together,  are  gestient, 
tremble,  or  cannot  abide  in  a  place. 

Qestin(e,  var.  GESTEN,  Obt. 

Gestion  (dje'stian,  dje'stjan).  [ad.  L.  gestion- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  gerfre  to  carry  on.  Cf.  f  .gestion."] 

1.  A  carrying  on  or  out ;  conduct,  management, 
t  Also,  working  order. 

1599  CHAPMAN  Hum.  Dayes  Mirth  Plays  1873  I.  78  Is  she 
a  woman  that  objects  this  sight,  able  to  worke  the  chaos  of 
the  world  into  gestion?  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gestion,  a 
doing  of  a  thing.  1801  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  III.  486 
That  participation  in  the  gestion  of  affairs  which  his  office 
made  incumbent  on  him.  1818  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE  Obliga- 
tions fy  Conlractsl.  131  Of  this  [quasi-contract]  there  are  hve 
chief  sorts,  ist.  Gestion  of  another's  affairs  without  a  com- 
missic-n.  1851  H.  D.  WOLFF  Pict.  Span.  Life  57  Myrmidons 
of  evil,  stand  ready  to  furnish  more  instruments  for  the 
gestion  of  this  torment.  1876  BROWNING  I'acchiarotto  x, 


137 

Like  landlord  in  house  he  had  sublet  Resuming  of  guar- 
dianship gestion. 

2.  Sc.  Law.  The  conduct  of  one  who  acts  as  an 
heir :  •»  L.  gestio  pro  hivrede. 

1674  FouNTAiNHALL  in  M.  P.  Brown  Stiff  I.  Diet.  Decis. 
Crt.  Session  (x826)  III.  39  That  disponing  or  selling  of  lands 
is  a  gestio  fro  hxrede  ..  but  it  is  doubted  by  some,  if  the 
renouncing  a  reversion,  legal  or  conventional,  for  a  sum  of 
money,  be  a  gestion  or  not. 

Gestiour,  var.  GESTEK,  Obs. 

Gestnen,  Gestning,  vars.  GESTEN,  -ING,  Obs. 

I  Gestonye.  Obs.  rare.  [var.  GESTENINO,  of 
obscure  formation.]  Feast ;  entertainment. 

'  "435  Torr.  Portugal  2374  They  held  a  gestonye.  With 
alle  maner  of  mynstralsye.  Ibid.  2627  The  Emperoure  of 
Rome,  To  that  gestonye  he  come. 

Gestor,  -our(e,  var.  GESTER,  Obs. 

Gestron(e,  var.  GESTER(O)N,  Obs. 

t  Ge-stuose,  a.  06s- °.  [ad.  L. gestuos-us,  f. 
gestu-s  gesture.]  '  Full  of  gesture  '  (Bailey  vol.  II. 
1727).  Hence  Gestno-sity,  '  Apishness  in  Ges- 
tures' (ibid.). 

Gestural  (dse-stizZral),  a.  [f.  next  +  -AL.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  gesture  ;  consisting  of  gestures. 

1613  F.  ROBARTS  Revenue  Gasp.  23  The  verbal!  or  gesturall 
honour  which  many  men  . .  performe  to  Ministers,  is  the 
very  same  which  the  lewes  or  ludas  did  to  Christ.  1837 
Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  329/1  Thus  it  is  with  the  naturally  deaf, 
the  radical  idea  is  all  that  their  gestural  language  is  capable 
of  expressing.  1805  J.  D.  WRIGHT  in  Proc.  nth  Commit. 
Amer.  Instruct.  Deaf  233  In  the  cases  [deaf  and  blind)  in 
the  New  York  Institution, gestural  signs  were  used  to  some 
extent  combined  with  the  manual  alphabet. 

Gesture  (dje-stiuj),  rf.  Also  6-7  jesture.  [ad. 
med.L.  gestura,  n.  of  action  f.  gerere  to  carry.] 

t 1.  Manner  of  carrying  the  body ;  bearing,  car- 
riage, deportment  (more  fully,  gesture  of  the  body) ; 
rarely  in  //.  Obs.  (merged  in  3). 

cuioSirCleges  483  He  was  a  knyght  of  yours  full  trewe, 
And  comly  of  gesture.  1509  FISHER  Funeral  Semi.  C'tess. 
Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  292  In  wordes,  in  gesture,  in  euery 
demeanour  of  herself,  so  grete  noblenes  dyde  appere,  that 
[etc.].  1532  BECON  Pomander  Prayer  Wks.  1560  II.  211  b, 
That  I  may  reuerence  and  honoure  my  father  and  mother, 
not  onely  with  outwarde  gestures  of  my  body,  but  also  with 
the  vnfayned  affeccyon  of  the  hart.  1548-9  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Baptism,  By  his  outwarde  gesture  and  dede  he 
declared  his  good  wyll  towarde  them.  1577  tr.  Bullinger's 
Decades  (1592)  160  To  behaue  himselfe  decently  in  his  going, 
and  gesture  of  his  bpdie.  1587  TURBERVILE  Trag.  Tales 
(1837)  127  Hee  usdehis  gestures  so  unto  this  gallant  dame. . 
that  she  at  length  his  friend  in  love  became.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  v.  ii.  69  If  you  do  loue  Rosalinde  so  neere  the 
hart,  as  your  gesture  cries  it  out.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n. 
xxix.  168  In  gesture  and  habit  of  a  mad-man.  1756  BURKE 
Subl.  ff  B.  i.  iii,  The  fashion  of  the  countenance  and  the 
gesture  of  the  body  on  such  occasions  is  so  correspondent  to 
this  state  of  mind.  1770  Junius  Lett,  xxxviii.  188  [HeJ  had 
a  voice  to  persuade,  an  eye  to  penetrate,  a  gesture  to  com- 
mand. I786W.  THOMSON  Watson's  Philip  III  (1793)  II.  v. 
119  The  voice,  the  looks,  and  gestures  of  the  young  king 
made  an  impression.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i.  xxi,  Yet 
seemed  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland,  Less  used  to  sue  than 
to  command. 

f  b.  Grace  of  manner.     Also  //.  Obs. 

*579  LYLY  Euphues  ( Arb.)  51  Lest  he  should  seeme  to  want 
gestures,  or  to  be  dashed  out  of  conceipt  with  her  coy 
countenance.  1704  STEELE  Lying  Lover  m.  (1747)46, 1  haue 
a  Kindness  for  her,  but  she  has  no  Gesture  in  the  least. 

t  2.  Manner  of  placing  the  body ;  position,  pos- 
ture, attitude,  esp.  in  acts  of  prayer  or  worship. 
Also,  a  specified  posture.  Obs. 

"533  COVERDALE  Treat.  Lord's  Supp.  (1540)  c  vij  b,  The 
olde  congregacion  . .  dide  in  theyr  gesture  &  ricte  figurate 
a  certayne  ymage  of  a  sacrifice.  1560  BECON  Catech.  Wks. 
1564  I.  480  As  concerning  syttyng  at  the  Lordes  table  . .  I 
could  alowe  that  gesture  best.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of 
Notes  852  Some  foolishly  imagine  that  praier  is  made  either 
better  or  worse,  by  the  jesture  of  our  bodyes.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  154  What  position  of  body  hee  was  in  the 
Sabbath  morning,  in  the  same  hee  ought  to  continue  all  that 
day,  without  change  of  gesture  orplace.  z646SiRT.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ef.  v.  vi.  241  As  for  their  gesture  or  position,  the 
men  lay  downe  leaning  on  their  left  elbow.  1676  ALLEN 
Address  Nonconf.  178  Gesture  in  Prayer,  such  as  is  kneel- 
ing, lifting  up  hands  and  eyes,  and  the  like.  1729  BURKITT 
On  N.  T.  Mark  iv.  2  Observe  our  Saviour's  gestures  in 

S  caching  :  he  sat,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  Jewish 
lurch  to  do  so. 
tb.  (Seequot.)   Obs. 

i6ia  BRINSLEY  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  72  What  call  you  verbs 
of  gesture  ?  A .  Verbs  of  bodily  moving,  going,  resting,  or 
doing.  Ibid.  72  note,  They  are  called  verbs  of  Gesture, 
because  they  signifie  some  special  gesture  of  the  body. 

3.  f  a.  In  early  use :  The  employment  of  bodily 
movements,  attitudes,  expression  of  countenance, 
etc.,  as  a  means  of  giving  effect  to  oratory  (pbs.~) 
b.  Now  in  narrower  sense,  as  a  generalized  use  of  4 : 
Movement  of  the  body  or  limbs  as  an  expression 
of  feeling. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxofh.  \.  (Arb.)  56  No  man  can  wryte  a 
thing  so  earnestlye,  as  whan  it  is  spoken  wyth  iesture.  1553 
T._  WILSON  Rhet.  1 18  Gesture  is  a  certaine  comely  moder- 
acion  of  the  countenaunce  and  al  other  partes  of  mans  body, 
aptely  agreeyng  to  those  thynges  whiche  are  spoken.  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxii.  §  12  To  put  life  into  words  by 
countenance,  voice,  and  gesture.  1607-12  BACON  Ess., 
Seeming  Wise  (Arb.)  216/1  Some  helpe  themselves  with 
countenance,  and  gesture,  and  are  wise  by  signes.  1697 
EVELYN  Numisnt.  ix.  303  The  Tongue  spake  to  Men's  Ears, 
but  it  was  the  Gesture  which  spake  to  their  eyes.  1712 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  407  r  s  Our  Orators  are  observed  to 


GESTUROUS. 

make  use  of  less  Gesture  or  Action  than  those  of  olhei 
Countries.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  15  Apr.  an.  1758  His 
unqualified  ridicule  of  rhetorical  gesture,  or  action.  1804 
Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  510  She  seized  the  ice,  and  rubbed  her 
face,  neck,  and  arms  with  it,  signifying  by  gesture  the  ease 
it  afforded.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2.;  V.  106  Gesture  is 
the  imitation  of  words. 

4.  A  movement  of  the  body  or  any  part  of  it. 
Now  only  in  restricted  sense :    A  movement  ex- 
pressive of  thought  or  feeling. 

1551-6  R.  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  (Arb.)  141  Theire 
armoure  or  harneys  . .  is  . .  handsome  for  all  mouinges  and 
gestures  of  the  bodye.  1555  EDEN  Decades  i.  vi.  (Arb.)  89 
I  hey  signified  also  by  certeyne  scorneful  gestures  that  they 
nothyng  esteemed  perles.  1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  Fior 
115,  I  shall  name  these  letters.  Looke  well  what  gesture  I 
make  with  my  mouth.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  325 
That  at  certain  signes  and  tokens,  he  [a  Horse]  be  taught 
of  his  owne  accord  to  performe  diuers  and  sundry  jestures. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  717  The  Shaking  of  the  Head  . .  is  a 
Gesture  of  slight  refusal.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy. 
Ambass.  220  An  Oration,  intermixt  with  more  Faces  and 
Gestures  than  any  Player  can  shew  on  the  Stage.  1717  LADY 
M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Abbe  Conti  17  May,  Two  buffoons 
. .  diverted  the  mob  with  their  antic  gestures.  1814  SCOTT 
Ld.  of  Isles  in.  xxxi,  His  speechless  gesture  thanks  hath 
paid.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  n.  v.  (1864)  98  The  natives 
supplied  the  deficiency  . .  by  their  uncommon  vivacity  and 
significance  of  their  gestures,— the  hieroglyphics  of  speech. 

1878  M.  A.  BROWN  Nadeschda  62  She  took  a  seat,  And  with 
a  gesture,  motioned  her  son  to  his. 

5.  attrib.,  as  gesture  language,  -sign,  -speech, 
-syntax. 

1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  ii.  15  The  Gesture 
Language,  or  Language  of  Signs.  Ibid.  19  The  educated 
deaf  mutes  can  tell  us  from  their  own  experience  how 
gesture-signs  originate.  Ibid.  iv.  64  The  leading  principle 
of  the  gesture-syntax.  1885  CLODD  Myths  ff  Dr.  n.  ix.  199 
A  girl  who  was  a  deaf-mute  as  well  as  blind .  .telling  a  dream 
in  gesture  language.  1889  MIVART  Orig.  Hum.  Reas.  139 
The  gesture-speech  of  mankind. 

Hence  Ge  stureless  a.,  without  gesture. 

1847  in  CRAIG.     Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Gesture  (d^e-stiuj),  v.  Also  6  jester,  jesture, 
6-8  gester.  [f.  the  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  or  use  gestures,  to  gesticulate. 
i54a_UDALL  tr.  Erasm.  Apoph.  253  b,  Augustus  settyng 

twoo  iesters  together  forto  plaie  their  merie  partes  in 
gesturyng  the  one  after  the  other  by  course.  1565  CALF- 
HILL  Answ.  Treat.  Cross  93 b,  Whosoeuer  hath  y«  vse  of 
eyes  or  his  right  wits,  wif  see  &  consider,  that  there  is 
meant,  no  priest  gesturing,  but  holy  ghost  working.  1609 
R.  BARNERO  Fait/if.  Sheph.  85  Some  m  meditating  doe  vse 
to  speake  and  gesture.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  i.  vi, 
The  Mayor  speaking  and  gesturing  his  persuasivest.  1890 
Harpers  Mag.  Feb.  417/1  They  peered  for  white  faces  at 
windows,  .gesturing  with  knives  as  if  opening  fish. 
b.  Sc.  To  walk  proudly,  to  swagger. 
a  1783  J.  SCOTT  Poems  339  (Jam.)  The  like  o"  me  they'll 
har'ly  own,  But  geek  their  head,  and  gester  on. 

2.  trans,   fa-  To  order  the  attitudes  or  move- 
ments of  (the  body,  oneself).  Obs. 

1542  [see  vbl.  sb.}.  a.  1639  WOTTON  Dk.  Buckhm.,  Reliij. 
W.  (1651)  no  His  young  Nepheiv,  Lord  Viscount  Fielding. . 
undertaking  so  to  gesture  and  muffle  up  himself  in  his  hood, 
as  the  Duke's  manner  was  to  ride  in  cold  weather,  that 
none  should  discern  him,  from  him. 

b.  To  express  by  gestures ;  f  to  accompany  with 
or  emphasize  by  gestures. 

1589  NASHE  Anal.  Absurd.  E  ij  b,  They  have  leisure  to 
gesture  the  mislike  of  his  rudenes.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.  v.  xxvii.  §  i  It  is  not  orderly  read  nor  gestured  as 
beseemeth.  1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  n.  x.  141  The 
player  hath  no  purpose  to  commit  the  acte  of  adulteric  :  his 
sinne  is  in  that  he  gestureth  and  expresseth  the  dalliances 
of  it.  _  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Apr.  7/2  He.. gestured  his 
intention  of  throwing  the  baby  to  the  ground  if  anybody 
attempted  to  approach  him. 

C.  in  nonce-uses. 

1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  III.  x.  221  He  swept  his  arm 
to  Vernon,  and  gestured  a  conducting  hand  to  Clara.     1885 
HOWEI.LS  S.Lapham  (1891)  I.  248  His  father  made  an  offer 
to  rise.  '  Don't  go ',  said  Lapham,  gesturing  him  down  again. 

Hence  Ge  stured  ppl.  a.,  expressed  by  gestures ; 
Ge-sturing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  Also  Ge'sturer, 
one  who  gestures. 

1542  UDALL  tr.  Erastn.  Apoph.  3443,  Ye  accion  or  pro- 
nunciacion  comprehendeth  ..  the  gesturyng  or  conueigh- 
aunce  of  all  the  whole  bodye.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  3  We 
must,  .folowe  the  moste  wise  andTearned  menne,  and  seke 
to  fashion,  .their  speache  and  gesturyng.  1561  T.  NORTON 
Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  xviii.  (1634)  713  There  is  eachwhere  too 
much  of  pompes,  ceremonies  and  gesturings.  1576  NEWTON 
Lemnie's  Complex.  II.  ii.  101  Counterfaiters,  Skoffers,  Tum- 
blers, and  Gesturers.  1609  HOLLAND  Amni.  Marcell.  xiv. 
vi.  13  No  meane  furniture  for  gesturing  actors  and  stage 
players.  1644  BULWER  Chiron.  114  This  doth  usually  appeare 
in  many  in  the  gesturing  and  skipping  motions  of  joy.  1651 
J.  F[REAKE]  AgrippaSs  Occ.  Philos.  226  By  whose  gesturings 
the  Magicians  did  silently  signifie  words  unknown  by  sound. 
1879  W.  L.  LINDSAY  Mind  in  Lower  Anim.  I.  355  Not  only 
does  it  [the  dogj  understand  man's  gestured  threat,  but  [etc.]. 
1889  j4ww.  Ann.  Dea/Ju\y  202  When  the  educated  gesturer 
is  compared  with  the  deaf-mute  as  he  was  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  gesture  language. 

t  Ge'sturement.  Ots- '  [f.  GESTDRB  sb.  + 
-MENT.]  =  GESTURE  sb.  3  b. 

'597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  i.  iii.  46  Meanwhile  our  poets  in  high 
parliament  Sit  watching  euene  word,  and  gesturemcnt. 

t  Ge'Sturons,  a.  [f.  GESTURE  sb.  +  -ous.J  Ad- 
dicted to  gestures. 

1576  NEWTON  Lemnie's  ComfUx.  n.  H.  07  Some  be  as 
toyinge,  gesturous,  and  counterfeicting  of  any  thing  by 
ymitacion  as  Apes. 


GESTYLL. 

tGe'Styll,  v.  Obs.  rare.  tyvar-  of  J"STLE> 
JUSTUS.]  a.  trans.  (Meaning obscure:  cf.  GAUNCE 
».).  b.  intr.  =  JOSTLE. 

1530  PALSGR.  562/1,  I  gestyll  a  horse  to  and  fro  in  the 
subyll,  jc  jaiice  . .  I  gestyll  agaynste  a  thynge,  I  louche  it 
with  movy nge,  je  keurte. 

Gestyn(ne,  var.  GESTEN,  Obs. 

Ges-warp,  var.  GUESS-WAHP. 

Gesyne,  var.  GESINE,  Obs. 

Get  feet),  rf.1  Forms :  4-5  gete,  4-5  (6-9  Sc. 
and  north.)  gett,  4-  get.  Also  Sc.  (sense  2  b)  8 
geet,  9  gait(t.  [f.  GET  ».] 

1.  What  is  got ;  gain,  booty,  earnings.   Obs.  exc. 

dial. 

13. .  Gmu.  $  Gr.  Knt.  1638  Alle  my  get  I  schal  yow  gif 
agayn,  bi  my  trawj>e.  1606  HOLLAND  Sue/on.  142  The  gets 
..and  takings  of  common  strumpets.  1647  TRAPP  Mellif. 
Thcoi.  in  Comm.  Ep.  625  The  day-labourer  must  give  some- 
what out  of  his  gets,  the  servant  out  of  his  wages.  1893 
Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Gets,  the  nett  payment  received  by  a 
blacksmith  under  the  Crowley  system  of  working. 

b.  Coal  Mining.  (See  quot.  1883.)  Good  gets: 
?  seams  that  are  easily  worked. 

1819  GLOVER  Hist.  Derby  I.  60  Grey  stone  with  many 
coal  stripes,  good  gets.  1883  GRESLKV  Gloss.  Coal  Mining, 
Get . .  The  produce  or  output,  in  tons,  of  a  colliery  or  mine 
during  a  certain  period. 

2.  What  is  begotten  ;  an  offspring,  child.     Also 
collect,  progeny.     Now  only  of  animals. 

<ri3io  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  817  Myn  owne  gete  [v.r.  gete 
sone]  ys  fro  me  take,  a  1400-50  Alexaudtr  391  pus  be- 
gylid  he  this  gude  wyfe  &  makis  hire  to  wene  It  ware  na 
gett  of  na  gome  bot  of  god  ane.  c  14*0  Touintlty  Myst. 
vi.  124,  I  pray  the,  lord,  as  thoti  me  het,  thou  saue  me  and 
my  gete.  1513  DOUGLAS  jEneis  x.  i.  67,  I,  thy  blude,  thi 
,  and  douchter  schene.  1783  BURNS  Maine's  Elegy  31 


ram's]  gets  were  of  the  best  country  kind.  18x5  Sporting 
Mag.  XLVI.  118  The  Stradling  or  Lister  Turk,  .proved  his 
high  blood,  by  the  racers,  his  immediate  get.  1889  Even. 
Post  9  Feb.,  The  winnings  of  his  get  in  1888  were  $120,000. 
b.  Sc.  and  north.  In  contemptuous  use  =  brat. 
1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  iv.  Kennedie  244  Fals  tratour, 
feyndis  gett.  1567  SEMPILL  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  viii. 
ii  Blasphemus  baird  and  beggeris  get  !  a  157*  KNOX  Hist. 
Re/.  Wks.  1846  II  236  [John]  LesTye,  preastis  gett,  Abbot 
of  Londorse  and  Bischope  of  Ross.  1715  RAMSAY  Gentle 
Shepk.  i.  iL  Song  5,  Whingeing  getts  about  your  ingle 
side, 
stills 


gaitts  o  boys  and  lasses  wad  be  crying  at  JMadge  Wildnrs 
tail.    1887  J.  SERVICE  Life  Dr.  Duguidvi.  42  Gibby  a  ne'« 
do-weel  hellicate  thing  that  was  the  get  o'  a  son  who  was 
deid.    1893  Nortkumbld.  Gloss.,  Getts,  young  children. 

3.  Begetting,  procreation.  Obs.  exc.  in  sporting 
nse.  Also  f  birth,  hereditary  right. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Baptista  186  lohne  is  . .  borne  of 
woman  thru  get  kindly,  bot  criste  of  maydine  is  be  birth. 
Ibid.  915  }et  ware  herodis  ma  ban  he,  bat  be  get  cane  til 
hym  succede.  c  1460  Tovineley  Myst.  x.  115,  I  cam  neuer 
by  man's  syde,  Bot  has  avowed  my  madynhede,  (from 
fleshly  gett.  1807  Sporting  Mag.  XXIX.  149  The  foals  of 
Ruzio's  get,  only  one  year  old,  are  near  fourteen  hands  high. 
i&os  Field  18  June  904/3  The  dog  fox.  .will  cater  for  all  the 
cubs  of  his  own  get. 

t  Get,  sb.~  [App.  a  readoption  of  F.  (get)  jet, 
JESS.]  The  jess  of  a  hawk. 

1607  HEYWOOD  WOJH.  Kilde  w.  Kindn.  B  ij,  Now  she 
hath  seis'd  the  Foule,  and  gins  to  plume  her  :  Rebecke  her 
not,  rather  stand  still  and  checke  her  :  So  :  seise  her  Gets, 
her  lesses  and  her  Bels. 

Get  (get),  v.     Pa.  t.  got  (arch.  gat).     Pa.  pple. 

got  (gotten).    Pres.  pple.  getting.     Forms: 

Infin.  3-4  geten,  (5  getyn),  3-6  gete,  (4  geit, 

geyt,  gite,  Sc.  gat(e,  4-5  gyte,  6  Sc.  gait),  3-7 

gett,  (4-6  gette,4gitte,  5  gytt,  9  <#<*/.  git),  3-  get. 

Pa.  t.  3-7  gate,  (3  gait,  4  get,  pi.  gaten,  geton, 

•yi,  geetun,  getton,  5  geten),  3-6  gatt,  (4-6 

gatte),3-gat,6-got,(6got(t)e).  Pa. pple.  o.  3-5 

geten,  (3  Jeteu,  getuu,  4  getin,  geteyn,  giten, 

-in,  gyten,  -in,  4-6  getyu,  5  geton),  3-5  gotten, 

(4-5  gettyn,  5  getton,  6  gitten),  4-6  gete,  (4 

i-gete,  5  y-gete,  gyte),  4-6  gette,  (5  y-gette), 

5-6  gett,  (5  get),     e.  3-4  gotin,  3-6  goten,  (4 

gotyu,  goto,  5  y-goten,  goton,  gothen),  4-6  Sc. 

gottin,  -yn,  5-7  gotten,  6- gotten,  got,  (6  y-got' . 

[a.  ON.  gcta  (gat,  gdtum,  gelenn}  to  get,  obtain, 

to  beget,  also,  to  guess  (Sw.  gitta,  Da.  gide  to  be 

able  or  willing,  MSw.  gdta,  Da.  gjette  to  guess) 

=  OE.  -gietan  ,onlyin  the  compounds  a-,  be-,  for-, 

ofcr-,  on-,  under-gietan :    see    BEGET,  FORGET), 

OFris.  (ur-,  for-^jeta,  OS.  (bi-,  far-^getan  (MDu. 

•ver-gheten,  Du.  vcr-geten\  OHG.  ge^qan,  ke^an 

(once  in  pple.  ke^endi,  '  adeptus ',  otherwise  only 

in  i/i-,  int-,  ir-,fer-ge^ytn  ;  MHG.  er-,  ver-gctfen, 

mod.G.    iier-gessen),    Goth.    (bi-}gitan :— OTeut. 

*getan,  gat-,  gSluin,  getono-.  The  OAr.  root  *gluil, 

*ghod  '  to  seize ',  '  take  hold  of,  is  found  also  in  L. 

prxda  (;.-*prx-heda)  booty,  prsdium  an   estate, 

perh.  also  in  hedera  ivy  (literally  the  '  clinger ') ; 

and  with  inserted  nasal  in  L.  prehendere  to  crxtch, 

lay  hold  of,  Gr.  xavS°-"f"'  (aor.  txa&ov)  to  hold, 

contain,  to  be  able. 
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Of  the  compounds  of  -zietan  which  existed  in  OE.  (see 
above),  only  omftan  andfcrgittaK  survive  in  the  modern 
language,  and  the  normal  equivalents  teftt  znA/oryet  were 
displaced  in  later  ME.  in  favour  of  BEGET  and  FORGET. 
Cower  is  app.  the  last  author  who  employs  tcjei  ;  for)et 
disappears  in  the  isth  c.  except  in  Sc.,  where  it  is  not  yet 
extinct.  This  change  was  prob.  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
simple  verb.  Conversely,  the  solitary  example  in  ME.  _of 
)eten  without  prefix  (sense  26)  may  be  referred  to  the  in- 
fluence of  btyten. 

The  forms  of  the  pa.  rjple.  retaining  the  original  vowel 
(ON.  getenn)  are  found  in  literature  down  to  the  i6th  c.t 
and  in  the  north  midlands  and  Yorkshire  g  etten  is  still  the 
dialectal  form.  From  the  beginning  of  the  English  history 
of  the  vb.,  however,  it  has,  like  most  verbs  with  ME.  open 
e  in  the  present  stem,  tended  to  assume  the  conjugation  of 
vbs.  of  the  e,  a,  a  series  (originally  confined  to  roots  ending 


,  .         . 

.  this  became  the  usual  form,  though  gat  is  used  in  the 
Bible  of  1611  and  still  occurs  in  archaistic  poetry.  In  Eng- 
land the  form  gotten  of  the  pa.  pple.  is  almost  obsolete  (exc. 
dial.)  being  superseded  by  got  ;  in  U.S.  literature  gotten  is 
still  very  common,  although  Webster  1864  gives  it  as  '  ob- 
solescent '.] 

I.  trans.  To  obtain,  procure. 

L  To  obtain  possession  of  (property,  etc.)  as  the 
result  of  effort  or  contrivance. 

c  1200  ORMIN  10219  Forr  whase  itt  iss  batt  gredi?  iss  To 
winnenn  er^lic  ahhte,  Aj}  alls  he  mare  &  mare  gett  A^  lisste 
himm  affterr  mare.  ^1330  R.  BKUNNE  Chrati.  (1810)  276 
Pider  ?e  alle  salle  ride,  a  faire  prey  salle  ?e  gete.  c  2400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxiii.  150  On  bis  wyse  bai  get  grete 
plentee  of  bis  gold.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  in.  xxi.  218 
Noo  good  euyi  goten  can  not  be  longe  .  .  kept  of  hym  that 
geteth  hit.  1508  FISHER  7  Petal.  Pi.  li.  Wks.  (1876)  133 
He  caused  the  ryghtwyse  man  Nabotb  to  be  slayne  and  by 
gyle  gale  his  vyneyarde.  1639  T.  BRUGIS  tr.  Camus'  Mor. 
Relat.  253  After  so  many  difficulties  of  getting,  what  he  so 
greatly  desired,  hee  enjoyed  it  ,.  surpassing  expression. 
1678  WANLEY  Wond.  Lit.  Worlds,  ii.  §  61.471/2  Andronicus 
Comnenus  by  ambitious  practices  and  pretence  of  refor. 
mation,  got  trie  Empire.  1737  POPE  Hor.  Epist.  i.  \.  79  Get 
Money,  Money  still  !  And  then  let  Virtue  follow  if  she  will. 
1858  G.  MACDONALD  PHantastes  i.  (1878)  5  Perhaps  1  was  to 
find  only  the  records  of  lands  and  moneys,  how  gotten  and 
how  secured.  1870  EMERSON  Sac.  *  Salil.,  Dam.  Life  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  47  Men  are  not  born  rich  ;  and  in  getting  wealth 
the  man  is  generally  sacrificed. 

Proverb.  1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccccxiil  722  Sir 
.  .he  that  nothyng  aduentureth  nothynge  getteth. 

b.  With  advs.  :  To  acquire  or  obtain  in  a  certain 
way,  esp.  in  ppl.  combinations,  well-,  ill-gotten. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  209  A  ryche  man  wyth 
fals  gotyn  good  seyde  to  a  preest  bat  he  wolde  3yue  all  pat 
he  had  falsely  gett  to  pore  folk,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon 
Ixviii.  235  Al  that  rychys  was  not  wel  goten.  i6aa  R. 
HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  163  If  one  happen  upon  a  basf 
of  gold,  silver,  pearle,  or  precious  stones,  it  is  field  well 
gotten,  provided  it  be  cleanly  stolne.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cony.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  79  We  are  assured  that  it  was  all 
honourably  gotten  and  was  designed  to  be  honourably  spent. 

Proverb.     1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  62  Soone  gotten, 
soone  spent,  y  11  gotten  yll  spent   1548  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem. 
(1721)  II.  App.  Q.  51  Evil  gotten,  worse  spent.   1591  HORSEY 
Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  206  Eyll  gotton  soen  lost. 
C.  absol.  To  acquire  wealth  or  property. 

'S73  J'  SANFORD  Hours  Recreat.  (1576)  129  They  are  sus- 


Secretary  of  State  . .  he  bad  gotten  vastly,  but  spent  it  as 
hastily.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Air.  1.  iv.  213  The  Church  . . 
ever  getting  and  never  giving  up,  was  eating  away  the  ter- 
ritorial wealth  of  the  temporal  barons. 

d.  with  epexegetic  phrase,  to  get  into  one's  hand, 
to  get  into  one's  possession. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  161  He  ..  determined  to  get 
into  his  possession,  the  duchie  of  Acquitayne.  1571  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xxvii.  60  The  Newhawin  thay  gatt  into  pair 
hand. 

2.  To  obtain  as  the  proceeds  of  one's  business  or 
employment ;  to  earn.         •. 

c  1300  Havelok  792  Ich  am  wel  waxen,  and  wel  may  eten 
More  than  euere  Grim  may  geten.  136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A. 
vn.  238  He  that  get  his  fodc  her  with  trauaylinge  in  treuthe, 
God  ^iueth  him  his  blessyng_  that  his  lyflode  so  swynketh. 
<"533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  hii.  177  Thy  mayster  hath  no- 
thynge but  that  he  geteth  with  his  vyal.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L. 
in.  ii.  78,  I  earne  that  I  eate  :  get  that  I  weare.  1701  l)i: 
FOE  True-torn  Eng.  27  And  what  they  get  by  Day,  they 
spend  by  Night.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  46 
Ifthe  money  with  which  he  retired  was  all  gotten  by  himself. 

absol.  1540  HYRDE  tr.  Vives'  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  (1592) 
T  viij.  They  compell  their  husbandes  unto  shamefull  crafts 
to  get  by.  1806  WORDSW.  Sontt., '  The  world  a  too  muck ', 
Late  and  soon  Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our 
powers. 

b.  in  phr.  to  get  a  living-  or  livelihood. 

£1420  Cfiron.  Vilod.  4377  [He]  ..  leuede  ..  In  gode  pros- 
perite  &  in  gode  hele  &  w«  his  trauell  his  lyf-Iode  kat. 
1530  Act  22  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  If  any  man.  .be  vagrant,  and 
can  gyue  no  rekenynge  howe  he  doth  lefullye  get  his  lyu- 
ynge.  1634  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Exerc.  3  The  Emperour  Con- 
stantine  got  his  living  a  long  time  by  painting.  1711 
ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  94  r  8  He  set  himself  to  think  on  proper 
Methods  fur  getting  a  Livelihood  in  this  strange  Country. 
1893  Law  Times  XCV.  4^2  There  was  no  allegation  against 
the  mother's  conduct  or  her  means  of  getting  a  livelihood. 

3.  To  obtain  (much,  little,  nothing,  etc.)  by  way 
of  profit ;  to  be  benefited  or  advantaged  to  the  ex- 
tent of;  to  gain. 


meut  with  them  that  he  could,  he  gate  but  little  by  them. 


GET. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  \,  \.  65  They  never  meet,  but  there's 
a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them.  Beat.  Alas,  he  gets 
nothing  by  that.  1677  MIEGE  Diet.  Ettg-.-Fr,,  I  got  nothing 
by  it,/*1  n'y  ai  rien  gagnt.  1841  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc. 
(1842)  VI.  244  Is  It  that  I  have  ever  gotten  anything  by 
taking  the  manufacturers'  side? 

t  b.  absol.  To  derive  profit  ;  to  gain,  be  a  gainer, 
esp.  by  a  thing.  Obs. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI>  iv.  Hi.  32  We  mourne,  France 
smiles  ;  We  loose,  they  dayly  get.  1679  PENN  Addr.  Prot. 
n.  156  Doing  as  ill  Gamesters  are  wont  to  do,  get  by  using 
false  Dice,  a  1687  WALLER  Poem,  Night-piece  22  Like  jewels 
to  advantage  set,  Her  beauty  by  the  shade  does  get.  1727  A. 
HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xxv,  315  Whether  our  East- 
India  Company  got  or  lost  by  that  War,  I  know  not.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1768)  V.  164  People  who  keep  lodgings 
at  public  places  expect  to  get  by  every  one  who  comes  into 
their  purlieus.  1763  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xiii,  The  guardians  of 
the  temple,  as  they  got  by  the  self  delusion,  were  ready  to 
believe  him  too. 

t  C.  Of  a  clock  :  To  gain  in  time.   Obs. 

1761  MAsKEi.vNE*in  Phil.  Trans.  LII,  440  The  clock  got 
4™  i»,  upon  mean  time,  in  two  days. 

f4.  To  capture,  gain  possession  of  (a  fortress, 
etc.)-  Obs. 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  1453  J>en  .  .  Gais  him  furth  to  Gasa  .  .  & 
sesis  it  b«-lyue  ;  And  quen  pis  Gasa  was  geten  he  [etc.].  1477 
SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  798  III.  192  The  Frenshe 
Kynge  hathe  gothen  many  off  the  towns  off  the  Duk  of 
Burgoyne.  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  1/1,  161  b,  Without 
spedy  aide,  .the  whole  countrey  were  like  to  be  gotten  from 
his  possession.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  xiv.  viii.  208 
Neuerthelesse  the  Kings  fortresse  .  .  was  not  gotten  but  by 
fight.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  L  159  And  when  the  city  Troy 
we  shall  have  got. 

5.  To  gain,  win  (a  victory).  Now  rare.  Also 
t  to  get  a  battle,  the  day,  the  field,  the  gree. 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  (Cott.  Galbal  25367  He  pat  victori  may 
gete  Sail  be  corond  [with]  wirscbippes  grete.  1377  LANGL.  P. 
PL  B.  xviii.  98  The  gree  3it  hath  he  geten  for  al  his  grete 
wounde.  15*0  Caxton's  Chron.  Eng.  i.  7/1  Y°  chyldren  of 
Israel  gate  ye  victory  agaynst  Jabyn.  1579  GOSSON  Sck. 
Abuse  (Arb.)  47  Tydinges  was  broughte  him  that  his  Soul- 
diers  gotte  the  day.  1659  B.  HARRIS  Parival's  Iron  Age 
266  Had  Charles  gotten  the  Battel,  it  is  very  probable,  that 
England  had  been  the  price  of  the  victory.  1705  BOSMAN 
Guinea.  40  Their  small  Force  behaved  themselves  so  well, 
that  they  had  certainly  got  the  Day  if  [etc.].  1737  L.  CLARKE 
Hist.  Bible  (1740)  I.  ix.  580  For  Lathyrus  having  gotten  the 
Victory,  pursued  it  to  the  utmost. 

b.  To  obtain  (a  position  of  superiority  or  ad- 
vantage over  another  person)  ;  in  phrases  to  get 
the  upper  (f  over,  f  better}  hand  (of)  ;  to  get  the 
start,  the  advantage,  etc.  (of}  ;  to  get  the  sun,  the 
wind,  of\  to  get  the  better  of  (formerly  also  simply 
T  to  get  the  better}  ;  f  to  get  a  good  hand  against. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2508  pai  lete  J»airs  was  fe  land  Fra  pai 
had  geten  be  ouer-hand.  1530  PALSGR.  563/2,  1  get  the  upper 
hande  of  one,  I  overcome  hym,/*  vaincs.  1548  HALL  Chron.  t 
Edw.  IV}  218  Thei  had  fought  from  mornyng  almoste  to 
noone,  without  any  part  gettyng  avauntage  of  other.  1563 
Homilies  \\.  Resurrection  (1859)  434  He  [Christ]  hath,  .over- 
come the  devil,  death,  and  hell,  and  hath  victoriously  gotten 
the  better  hand  of  them  all.  1568  TILNEV  Disc.  Mariage  D  v  b, 
By  conquest  getting  y^  upper  hande.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L. 
iv.  in.  369  Be  first  aduis'd  In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sunne 
of  them.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  vn.  vii.  253  The  other  armie  .  . 
got  a  good  hand  against  their  enemies.  1601  SHAKS.  Jitl.  C. 
i.  ii.  130  It  doth  amaze  me  A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper 
should  So  get  the  start  of  the  Males  ticke  world.  Ibid.  u.  i. 
326,  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible,  Yea  get  the  better 
of  them.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  400  These  reeds 
would  fight  together,  and  the  victorie  should  remaine  with 
him  whose  reede  got  the  better.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto'  s 
Trav.  xix.  68  Like  an  old  Soldier  as  he  was,  and  verst  in  the 
trade  of  Pyrat,  he  got  the  wind  of  us.  1748  <<4  IWM'*  Voy.  u. 
viii.  221  They  at  last  got  so  far  the  better  of  their  aversion, 
as  to  be  persuaded  to  taste  it.  1871  FREEMAN  Gen.  Sketch  xxi. 
§  19  (1874)  230  Casimir  the  Fourth  finally  got  the  better  of 
the  Teutonic  Knights.  1885  F.  ANSTEY  Tinted  Venus  157 
Supposing  the  police  don't  nip  in  and  get  the  start  of  her. 

fc.  (Cf.  GAIX  v.  8.)  To  get  ground-,  to  make 
progress,  advance.  So  also  to  get  head  (cf.  HEAD 
sb.  49).  To  get  ground  of:  to  encroach  upon,  ob- 
tain the  mastery  of;  to  draw  away  from  (pursuers). 

15*9  S.  FISH  AgMflfc  Beggers  (E.E.T.S.)  4  The  Turke  .  . 
shulde  neuer  be  abill  to  get  so  moche  grounde  of  cristen- 
dome.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV±  \\.  iii.  53  If  they  get  ground, 
and  vantage  of  the  King,  Then  ioyne  you  with  them. 
ci6ii  CHAPMAN  ///Vu/xxni.  399  This,  the  horse  fear'd,  and 
more  powre  Put  to  their  knees,  straite  getting  ground. 
1640  tr.  Verdere's  Rom.  Rom.  i.  127  Being  better  mounted 
then  they,  he  quickly  got  a  great  deal  of  ground  of  them. 
i66a  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch.  §  31.  26  If  one  Fever  have  got 
head  before  this  Pill  be  taken.  1680  H.  MORE  Apocal. 
A  foe.  209  The  ancient  zeal  .  .  will  be  much  relaxated,  and 
wickedness  will  get  head  again.  1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  Fresny's 
Amusem.  Ser.  fy  Com.  02  A  Feaver.  .that  press'd  hard  upon 
a  Sick  Man,  and  every  Minute  got  Ground  of  him.  1737 
WHISTON  Josephus,  Antiq.  Dissert,  in.  v,  The  rest  of  their 
institutions.  .got  ground  by  their  pravity. 

f  d.  absol.  To  get  of:  to  gain  advantage  over  ; 
also,  to  outstrip  in  speed  ;  to  gain  upon  in  pursuing. 

15*5  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  xxi.  43  Euery  day  they 
ymagined  by  what  subteltie  they  coulde  gette  one  of  an- 
other by  dedes  of  armes.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV,  209 
The  kynges  shyp  was  good  with  sayle,  and  so  much  gat  of 


, 

1628  DIGBY  Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  37  It  was  her  boate  which  I 
tooke  vp,  that  they  had  cutt  of  because  my  sattia  got  so 
mainely  of  her. 

6.  To  earn,  win,   acquire   (fame,   credit,  glory, 
renown,  love,  favour,  etc.). 


f.7 


GET. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2546  Mikel  it  was  J>at  lufieword  ]>an  pat 
abram  gat  o  mani  man.  1361  LANCL.  P.  PL  A.  x.  206  Fynd- 
lynges  and  Iy?ers,  Vn-gracios  to  gete  loue  or  eni  good  elles. 
ciyj$Sc*  Leg-  Saintst  Mathou  415  He  fawndyt  myn  wil 
for  to  gate.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  $  K  (1868)3  Bothe.  .wente 
euer  to-gyder  there  as  they  knewe  ony  loustyng  . .  for  to 
gete  honour.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxii.  70  That  ^e 
may  gett  ane  bettir  name.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  40  He 
gat  himselfe  thereby  small  or  little  favour.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tarn.  Skr.  n.  i.  120  If  I  get  your  daughter's  loue,  What 
dowrie  shall  I  haue.  1639  T.  BRUGIS  tr.  Camus'  Mor.  Rclat. 
188  No  more  approach  her.  .much  lesse  get  the  good  will  of 
her  friends.  1680  OT\XAY  Orphan  i.  i.  71  To  send  them  forth 
where  Glory's  to  be  gotten.  1693  Humours  of  Town  36  By 
large  Quotations.. borrowed  from  Bit? ton* $  Melancholy  .. 
get  the  Reputation  of  profound  Scholars. 

7.  To  acquire  (knowledge,  etc.)  by  study  or  ex- 
perience. 

1388  WYCLIF  Prov.  iv.  7  In  al  thi  possessioun  gete  thou 
[138*  purchace]  prudence,  c  1400  Cato's  Mor.  209  in  Cursor 
M,  App.  1672  f>e  man  J?at  is  harde  witte  gode  clergis  mai 
gitte,  wib-ln  lite  geres.  1535  FISHER  Wks.  (1876)  388  Much 
comfortable  knowledge  and  sweetnesse  this  Prophette  gate 
by  this  booke.  1577  HARRISON  EnglandPrtf.  (1877)  I.  p.  ex, 
I  gat  some  knowledge  of  things  by  letters  and  pamphlets. 
1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  i.  v.  21  Reason  is  not  ..  gotten  by 
Experience  onely.  1731  BERKELEY  A  Iciphr.  vii.  §  n  Some 
old  ideas  may  be  lost,  and  some  new  ones  got.  1864  SWIN- 
BURNE Atalanta  297  In  such  wise  I  gat  knowledge  of  the 
Gods.  1868  C.  CLARKE  Relig.  %  Duty  255  That  knowledge 
which  is  gotten  at  school. 

b.  To  get  knowledge  (intelligence,  f  wfft  etc.)  of: 
to  learn  of,  receive  information  of.  For  to  get  wind 
o/,  see  isb. 

a  1557  Diurn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  45  The  goyernour 
gettand  witt  therof,  past  with  his  cumpany  and  saigit  the 
samyn.  1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  128 
His  wife  had  already  gotten  some  small  knowledge  of  this 
matter.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xlii.  461  The  duke  of 
Parma,  who  had  gotten  intelligence  of  their  approach.  1762 
KAMES  Elem.  Crit.  xix,  (1833)  349  King  Richard  having 
got  intelligence  [etc.]. 

C.  To  learn,  ascertain,  rare. 

1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  122  He  findeth  that  the 
unlearned  and  carelesse  multitude  hath  got  his  name.  1737 
L.  CLARKE  Hist.  Bible  (1740)  _I.  i.  51  Abraham  having  got 
the  price,  never  offers  to  beat  it  down. 

8.  To  learn  (a  lesson,  fa  language,  etc.),  commit 
to  memory ;  esp.  to  get  by  heart  (see  HEART  sb. 
32);  to  get  by  rote  (see  ROTE  sb,};  \  to  get  withouf 
book. 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhedds  Cony.  E.  Ind.  xxxi. 
7  One  of  those  . .  after  that  hee  had  gotten  the  Arabian 
anguage,  went  by  lande.  1597  MORLEY  Introd,  Mus.  3 
You  must  get  it  perfectly  without  booke,  to  saie  it  forwards 
and  backwards.  1612  BRINSLEY  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  38  Which 
do  you  account  the  speediest  way  of  all  to  get  and  keep 
these  verbs.  1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  1st.  185  And  he 
had  such  an  excellent  memory,  that  he  had  got  their  Lan- 
guage in  perfection.  i6oa  BURNET  Past.  Care  ix.ns  A  whole 
Discourse  is  got  by  heart.  1749  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  II. 
251  Those  principles, which  you  then  got,  like  your  grammar 
rules,  only  by  rote.  1761  CHURCHILL  Rosciad  248  Without 
the  least  finesse  of  art  He  gets  applause  1 — I  wish  he'd  get 
his  part.  1834  T.  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  123,  I  had 
got  almost  all  W.atts'  hymns  by  heart  1891  Longtn.  Mag. 
Oct.  647  What  she  said  was  never  very  profound,  unless 
she  had  got  it  by  heart. 

9.  To  find  out,  ascertain  by  calculation  or  ex- 
periment ;  to  obtain  as  a  result  of  arithmetical  or 
other  processes. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  97  It  is  not  so  easie 
. .  to  trie  th'eleuation  of  the  Pole :  but  it  is  as  harde,  and 
laborus,  to  get  the  Longitude.  1887  '  L,  CARROLL  '  Game 
of  Logic  i.  §  2.  28  By  taking  x  as  subject,  we  get  '  all  x  are 
y'.  1888  Times  2  Oct.  3/2  A  trial  sand-loaded  projectile 
was  first  fired  in  order  to  get  the  range.  1891  Chawb. 
Jml,  20  June  400/1  Dividing  this  by  three  hundred  and  sixty 
we  get  364,609-13  feet  as  the  length  of  a  mean  degree. 

10.  Without  reference  to  agency  on  the  part  of 
the  subject :  To  become  possessed  of;  to  receive, 
e.g.  as  one's  share  in  a  division,  as  a  gift,  wages, 
or  as  a  payment  of  any  kind. 

cngo  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1497  '  Brooer,'  quad  he,  'sel  me  So 
wunes,  oe  que5en  ben  oe  firme  sunes,  Sat  ic  Sin  firme 
biroehe  geie.  c  1300  Havelok  908  Wei  is  set  be  mete  jm 
etes  And  be  hire  bat  J>u  getes.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  545 
Wheber  hem  leuer  ware  Win  or  ale  to  gete.  ^1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  159  Loke  36  be  me  nehi,  fulle  gode 
giftes  gete  [so  MS. ;  printed  jete]  ^e.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  Ixi.  46  Quhen  uther  horss  had  bran  to  byt  I  gat  bot 
griss.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  vii.  192  Donald  the  fyft, 
he  gat  the  same  reuaird.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  x.29 
Thou  wilt  betray  me,  and  get  a  rooo  Crownes  of  the  King, 
1636  FINCH  Law  n.  xvii.  177  If.,  within  the  yeare  it  [a 
stray]  strayeth  againe,and  another  Lord  getteth  it,  the  first 
Lord  cannot  take  it  againe.  a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes 
I.  xix.  (1640)  189  Julius,  by  being  courteous  to  Paul . .  gate 
his  life  and  the  fife  of  his  soldiers  for  a  reward.  1834  H. 
MILLER  Scenes  $  Leg.  xv.  (1857)  230  Pictures  of  little  boys 
and  girls,  which,  in  every  case,  the  little  boys  and  girls  got 
to  themselves.  1844  LADY  G.  FULLERTON  Ellen  Middleton 
(1854)  II.  x.  26  She  told  me  she  had  got  a  note  from  Henry. 
1890  Blackw.  Mag.  CXLVIII.  717/2  They  get  from  loj.  to 
i2s.  a-week  for  their  eggs  alone.  1892  Ckamb.  Jrnl.  i  Oct. 
625/2  As  to  salaries,  an  officer  . .  usually  gets  sixty  pounds. 
b.  To  obtain  (a  name).  Also  To  get  the  name 
of',  to  have  the  reputation  of  (being  so-and-so). 
t  1662  J.  DAVIES  Mandelslcfs  Trav.  89  Cuncam,  for  so  it 
is  more  commonly  called,  though  from  its  Metropolis  it 
somtimes  gets  the  name  of  Vis ia pour.  1741  MoNRO-4»a/. 
Bones  (ed.  3)  17  The  first  [Vertebra],  from  its  Use  of  sup- 
porting the  globular  Head,  has  got  the  Name  of  Atlas. 
1832  AUSTIN  Jnrispr.  (1879)  II.  xxxii.  592  Laws  which  have 
gotten  the  specious  name  of  natural. 
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11.  To  obtain  by  way  of  concession  or  favour,  or 
by  means  of  pressure,  insistence,  or  entreaty ;  e.  g. 
to  get  mercy,  forgiveness,  grace,  leave,  permission  ; 
to  get  an  answer,  information,  etc.     Const,  from, 
of,  out  of. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  460  (Colt.)  O  me  seruis  sal  he  non  gette. 
a \yx>Ibid. 484 (G6tt.)  Merci  getis  he  neuer  mare,  a lyaltid. 
19603  (Cott.)  O  prince  o  preistes,  gatt  he  leue.  c  1350  Will. 
Paler-tie  1592  pe  gracious  graunt  fcei  gaten  of  here  herande. 
1361  LANGL.  f,  PI.  A.  vi.  126  Thou  maijt  gete  grace  ther, 
so  that  thou  go  bi-tyme.  c  1375  6V.  Leg .  Saints,  Bertholo- 
incus  24  Of  bare  god  gat  bai  nan  answere.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Manciple's  Prol.  102  Of  that  mateere  ye  gete  namoore  of 
me.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  5042  He  gettes  here 
forgifnes.  ^1470  HENRY  Wallace  I.  116  He  gat  ymage 
[=homage]  of  Scotland  swne.  1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit. 
31  And  prayde  to  haue  a  place  to  duelle  inne  and  myght 
none  gete.  1535  J.  AP  RICE  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  33  As 
touching  the  convent,  we  coulde  geate  litle  or  no  reportes. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  209  Who  with  muche  adoe  gate 
leave  to  depart  from  his  brother  the  Erie.  1602  SHAKS. 
Ham.  iv.  Hi.  13  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd  . .  We 
cannot  get  from  him.  i6»  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  iii.  2 
Is  there  no  iustice  to  be  gotten  at  the  Magistrals  hand  ? 
1651  in  Fuller's  Abel  Rediv.,  Pareus  578  At  last  through 
Gods  mercy,  by  importunity  he  gat  his  fathers  consent. 
1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  194  r  3,  I  knocked  and  called,  but 
could  get  no  Answer.  1738  Lucca's  Mem.  17  Exam- 
ining the  Woman  first,  to  get  what  we  could  from  her. 
1804  W.  TENNANT  Ind.  Recreat.  led.  2)  I.  280  To  . .  get 
permission  to  enter  into  [his]  service.  1814  D.  H.  O'BRIEN 
Captiv.  f;  Escape  119  Asked  if  I  could  have  a  bed?  I  could 
get  no  answer.  1839  36  Yrs.  Seafaring  Life  263  A  French- 
man never  gets  a  word  of  French  from  me  . .  till  I  see  it 
serves  my  purpose. 

f  b.  with  clause  as  object.  Obs.  rare. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  223  b/i  Seynt  James  . .  gate  that 
he  shold  be  restored  to  his  lyf.  1556  A  urelio  <?•  Isab.  (1608) 
M  iv,  At  that  tyme  was  it  easey  inoughe  to  gette  that  the 
deathe  was  not  geven  unto  Isabell. 

12.  To  obtain,  come  to  have,  attain  (some  im- 
material thing  desired  or  aimed  at)  ;  e.g.  to  get 
rest,   sleep,   comfort;    to  get  one's  sight,  health, 
liberty,  etc..;  also  to  get  one's  end,  one's  will,  one's 
own  way,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  12259  (Cott.)  A  commament  nu  mak 
i  here  . .  pat  be  poueral  get  sum  bote.  a  1300  Ibid.  13553 
(Gott.)  He  went  and  weisse  his  eien  bare,  And  gat  [Cott.  tok] 
his  sight,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Bertholomeus  108  Parfyte 
hele  be  madyne  gate.  Ibid.,  Mathou  412  [He]  cessis  nocht 
to  threte  ws  al  bot  gyf  his  wil  he  gate,  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  iv.  47  Thow  gettis  no  mendis.  1530  PALSGR.  563/1, 
I  trust  in  God  I  shall  get  my  desyre  of  hym.  a  1547  LATIMER 
in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1733)  I.  n.  262  What  rest  hath  he 
gotten^  that  is  removed  from  the  Stocks  in  Newgate  to  the 
Rack  in  the  Tower?  ?«  1550  Freiris  Berwik  589  in  Dan- 
bar's  Poems  (1893)  304  Alesone  on  na  wayiss  gat  hir  will. 
1581  SIDNEY  Astr,  d  Stella  xlv,  Pitie  ..  gate  in  her  breast 
such  place,  That  [etc.].  1618  RALEIGH  in  Four  C.  Eng. 
Lett.  38  When  I  had  gotten  my  libertye.  1671  LADY  MARY 
BERTIE  in  12/4  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  22  It 
was  so  hard  to  get  room  that  wee  were  forced  to  goe  by 
four  a  clocke.  1674  S.  VINCENT  Yng.  Gallants  Acad.  Ep. 
Ded.  A  ij  b.  The  other  laughs  at  us  when  he  hath  got  his 
ends.  1693  Humours  of  Town  2,  I  could  scarce  get  one 
sound  nap.  1734  tr.  Rollm's  Ane.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  113  In 
what  manner  this  passion  . .  got  such  a  footing  upon  our 
stage.  1701  Gentl.  Mag.  Jan.  12/1,  I  got  a  very  comfort- 
able nap  between  London  and  St.  Albans.  1860  TRENCH 
Synon.  N.  T.  Ser.  I.  (ed.  5)  75  Any  benefit  which  he  could 
have  gotten  from  his  books.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  8  June 
4/7  If  they  do  not  get  their  own  way  they  will  resign. 

b.  Frequently  with  noun  of  action  as  obj. :  To 
succeed  in  doing,  obtain  opportunity  to  do,  what 
the  sb.  implies.  Also  in  phrases  to  get  (a)  sight 
(a  glance,  glimpse,  peep,  etc.)  of,  to  get  (a)  hold  of 
(tc«,  f  »/£«)>  to  get  possession  of,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22570  Vp  to  be  lift  rise  sal  be  see,  par 
wit  strenght  to  get  entre.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xix.  785 
The  discurrouris  . .  Of  athir  nost  has  gottin  sicht.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ps.  cxiv.  [cxvi.]  3  The  paynes  of  hell  gat  holde 
vpon  me.  1568  TILNEY  Disc.  Mariage  C  ivb,  See  I  pray 
you  . .  how  soone  this  Ladie,  hath  gotten  holde  of  that 
sentence.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  32  Like  men 
drowning,  that  get  hold  on  euery  twig.  1615  J.  STEPHENS 
Satyr.  Ess.  240  You  get  acquaintance  with  him  by  a  bare 
salutation.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  11.  34  And  though  we 
followed  the  Blood  a  good  way,  yet  did  not  come  up  with 
him  . .  to  get  a  second  shot.  1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  Fresny's 
Amusem.  Ser.  <$•  Com.  55  We  made  hard  shift  to  get  now 
and  then  a  Glance  at  some  of  them,  a  1703  BURKITT  On 
N.  T.  Luke  iv.  37  Where  Satan  has  once  gotten  a  hold  . . 
how  unwilling  he  is  to  be  cast  out  of  possession.  1748 
A  nsott's  Voy.  11.  viii.  222  We  were  . .  in  rtopes  of  getting 
sight  of  the  Gloucester.  1761-2  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806) 
V.  Ixvii.  6^  Their  enemies  they  thought . .  had  gotten  posses- 
sion of  their  sovereign's  confidence.  1834'!'.  MEDWIN  Angler 
in  Wales  I.  202  To  the  west  we  got  a  peep  . .  of  Swansea 
Bay.  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman  s  Catech.  47  As  soon  as 
the  buntlines  are  bent  get  a  pull  of  them.  1889  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  13  Dec.  14/1  Every  effort  was  made  . .  to  get 
speech  of  the  Emperor. 

t  o.  To  get  a  stomach  :  to  procure  an  appetite. 
(Also  said  of  the  means  employed.) 

[1682:  seeiSb.  1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Compit.  1. 16  Peaches 
eaten  before  Meals  get  a  stomach,  if  it  be  lost  through  a  hot 
cause.]  1688  C.  HOOLE  School-Colloo.  29  So  also  we  shall 
get  a  stomach  to  our  meat.  1725  WATTS  Logic  i.  iv.  §  6 
When  we  say  . .  to  get  a  stomach,  and  to  get  a  cold,  etc. 

d.  To  get  religion  (U.  S.  vulgar) :  to  be  con- 
verted. 

1857  C.  W.  ELLIOTT  New  Engl.  Hist.  1. 460  Capt.  Underbill 
killed  his  neighbor's  wife,  and  'got  his  religion  on  a  pipe 
of  tobacco'.  01882  J.  V.  QUINCY  Figiires  of  Past  (1883) 
6  We  had  come  to  Andover  to  get  religion. 


GET. 

13.  To   acquire,   to   come  to   have  (a   quality, 
power,  custom,  etc.). 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixxviii,  Euery  Alien  pen  hath  got  my 
vse.  i6n  —  Cymb.  iv.  ii.  236  Let  vs.  .though  now  our  voyces 
Haue  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  [etc.].  1626  BACON  Sylva. 
§352  After  two  Nights.. it  [a  root]  got  a  Shining.  1629 
R.  HILL  Pathm.  Piety  (1849)  '•  '82  They  have  gotten  a 
custom  of  sinning.  1640  FULLER  Joseph's  Coat  Comm. 
i  Cor.  xi.  25  (1867)  62  Wine  was  then  subject  to  spilling ; 
it  hath  not  since  gotten  a  more  liquid  or  diffusive  quality. 
1676  SHADWELL  Libertine  n,  It's  nothing  but  a  way  of 
speaking,  which  young  amorous  fellows  have  gotten.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  i.  v.  Wks.  1874  I.  91  By  accustoming  our- 
selves to  any  course  of  action,  we  get  an  aptness  to  go  on. 

b.  To  come  to  have  (a  notion,  impression,  etc.). 
Also  to  get  into  one's  head;  often  to  get  (it)  into 
one's  head  that,  etc. 

1677  WYCHERLEY  Plain  Dealer  iv.  ii,  Jer.  How  ?  what 
quirk  has  she  got  in  her  head  now?  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit. 
World  Ixxviii.  F  z  The  people,  it  seems,  have  got  into  their 
heads  that  they  have  more  wit  than  others.  1876  GEO. 
ELIOT  Dan.  Deronda  j.  vii,  Anna  had  got  in  into  her  head 
that  you  would  want  to  ride  after  the  hounds  this  morning. 
Mod.  collog.,  Don't  let  him  get  the  idea  that  you  care 
nothing  about  it.  If  he  gets  it  into  his  head  that  he  is  a 
genius,  he  will  be  intolerable. 

14.  To  catch,  contract  (an  illness). 

1610  SHAKS.  Ttmp.  n.  ii.  68  This  is  some  Monster  . .  who 
hath  got  (as  I  take  it)  an  Ague.  1710  STEELE  Taller 
No.  234  F  15  To  you  I  apply  my  self  for  Redress,  having 
gotten  . .  a  Cold  on  Sunday  was  Sevennight.  1765  STERNE 
Tr.  Shandy  VIII.  vi,  Art  thou  not  tormented  with  the  vile 


asthma  that  thou  gattest  in  skating  against  the  wind  in 
Flanders?  1805  Med.  Jrnl.  XIV.  363  When  a  person  . . 
gets  a  catarrh  [etc.].  1891  Black  $  White  13  Aug.  182/1 


Horses  get  glanders  and  men  get  cholera. 

b.  colloq.  To  get  (a  person  or  thing)  on  the  brain, 
on  one's  nerves :  to  be  crazy  about,  or  morbidly 
affected  by  the  thought  of. 

15.  To  get  wind,  f  air  (cf.  AIR  ji.  n),  -vent:  to 
get  abroad,  to  become  known  to  others. 

ITU  DE  FOE  Plague  (1884)  10  It  had  gotten  vent.  1726 
Aav.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  166  But  my  Story  getting  Air,  I  wan 
made  the  Scoff  of  every  Body.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocotnar 
90/2  It  got  wind,  and  a  great  many  people  asked  me :  I  told 
them.  1818  Life  Planter  Jamaica  340  That  it  may  get 
vent  is  not  improbable,  for  these  black  fellows  are  as  in- 
quisitive [etc.].  1884  MRS.  PIRKIS  Judith  Wynne  III.  xi.  126 
It's  getting  wind  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the  child  is  lost. 
b.  Hence  (after  7  b),  To  get  wind  of :  to  hear  of, 
become  acquainted  with. 

1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-bk.  (1867)  32  If  my  old  aunt 
gets  wind  of  it,  she'll  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling.  1885 
Century  Mag.  XXX.  380/2  If  that  sweet  little  Rose  were 
to  get  wind  of  it,  I  believe  she'd  faint. 

16.  To  receive,  meet  with,  suffer  (a  fall,  blow, 
defeat,  etc.) ;  •)•  also  (with  omission  of  object)  to  be 
struck  on  a  specified  part  of  the  body  (constr.  on, 
over,  etc.).     Phr.  To  get  the  worst  of  it  (cf.  5  b). 

c  1375-Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Peter  585  Sike  ane  fall  bane  he  gat. 
ciqj$RaHfCoil$earfxfi  As  he  gat  ben  throw  He  gat  mony 
greit  schow  [shove].  1508  Dnnbar's  Flyting  48*  luge . . 
quha  gat  the  war.  a  1550  Christis  Kirke  Cr.  xx,  Thay  gat 
upon  the  gammis.  1597  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  <j  Slae  214, 
I  gat  sik  chek  Quhilk  I  micht  nocht  remuif  nor  nek.  1601 
SHAKS.  Alfs  Well\v.\.^,  I  must  giue  my  selfe  some  hurts, 
and  say  I  got  them  in  exploit.  163*  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi's 
Eromena  91  Who  . .  had  (without  this  succourj  for  all  his 
valour  gotten  the  worst  of  the  day.  1697  COLLIER  Ess. 
Mor.  Sitbj.  i.  (17^3)  80  Many  persons  . .  in  the  crowd  and 
tumult  of  the  action,  get  nothing  but  blows  for  their  pains. 
01732  T.  BOSTON  Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  163  Several  of  the 
saints  have  gotten  on  the  ringer  ends  by  this  means.  1738 
SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  6,  I  hope  you  are  up  for  all  Day? — 
Yes,  if  I  don't  get  a  Fall  before  Night.  1800  WINDHAM  Let. 
16  Sept.  in  Parl.  Speeches  (1812)  I.  113  A  slight  hurt  which 
I  got  here  in  riding.  1888  RIDER  HAGGARD  Col.  Qvaritch 
III.  i.  i  Cossey  had  only  got  the  outside  portion  of  the 
charge  of  No.  7. 

b.  To  receive,  suffer,  by  way  of  punishment. 

In  Sc.  the  obj.  is  often  a  pi.  sb.  with  poss.  pron.,  as  to  get 
one's  rages,  to  get  a  scolding  (cf.  quots.  1508,  1567, 1785). 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  w.  Kennedie  70  Throw  all  Bretane 
it  salbe  blawin  owt,  How  that  thow  . .  gat  thy  paikis.  1567 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  v.  38  It  war  weill  waint  he  gat  his 
quhippis.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  144  And  thus  they  get 
Credit  among  some,  for  which  at  Schooie  they  should  have 
got  a  whipping.  1785  BURNS  Ep.  to  W.  Sintson  Postscr.  39 
Monica  fallow  gat  his  licks.  1790—  Tamo  SAaater  201  Ah, 
Tarn  !  ah,  Tarn  1  thou'll  get  thy  fairin  1  1889  J.  K.  JEROME 
3  Men  in  Boat  238  We  did  not  want  to  overdo  the  thing 
and  get  six  months. 

c.  To  get  it  (colloq.  or  slang) :    to  receive  a 
punishment,  scolding,  or  the  like;  to  'catch  it". 
Also  to  get  it  hot. 

1872  Figaro  22  June  389/1  The  German  Emperor,Bismarck, 
and  Earl  Granville  also  '  got '  it,  but  not  quite  so  hotly. 
1898  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Jan.  4/3  You  will  get  it  hot  before  you 
are  done. 

d.  In  various  slang  phrases:   To  get  the  sack  (bag, 
boot,  bounce,  etc.) :  to  be  dismissed  from  a  situation. 
To  get  the  mitten  :  to  be  rejected  as  a  suitor.     To 

get  the  lead:  to  be  shot.     (For  quots.  see  the  sbs.) 
17.  To  procure  or  obtain  (a  required  thing  or 

person) ;  to  seek  out  and  take,  to  cause  to  come 

or  be  supplied. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  26129  W  he  in  suilk  a  nede  be  tan,  pat 

he  ne  get  man  bot  curst  an  (etc.).    13. .  Gaiu.  4-  Cr.  Ant. 

1625  pe  goude  ladyez  were  geten,  &  gedered  be  meyny. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  If.  1123  Dido,  Ther  nas  coursere  . . 

That  in  the  lond  of  Libie  may  be  gete.     c  1400  Destr.  Troy 

'3477  Two  spies  full  spedely  he  sped  hym  to  gete.    1465 

MARC,.  PASTON  in  /'.  Lett.  No.  500  II.  179,  I  have  gyte 


GET. 

a  replevyn.  IJ»3  FmireRB.  ffuso.  5  114  Gette  thy  quyeke- 
settes  in  the  woode-countreye.  ta  1550  Freiris  BerajUt  147 
in  Duntar's  forms  (1893)  W3  Scho  stertis  vp  and  gettis 
licht  in  hy.  1550-60  /(rf  2  Elis.  in  Bolton  5M/.  IreL  (ifei) 
271  The  bookes  concerning  the  said  services  .  .shall  be 
attained  and  gotten  before  the  said  feast  ofSt  John.  15*5 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickolay's  Voy.  U  »i»-  29  Moreover, 
we  got  a  nilote  being  of  the  vie  of  Chio,  in  place  of  him 
that  was  dead.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  n.  ii.  37  And  you 
vse  these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head. 
1047-8  COTTKRELL  Davita's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  23  Few  people 
were  to  be  gotten  there  abouts.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryte's  Voy. 
E.  InJ.  197  So  I  went  op  to  the  Village,  and  got  a  Praw, 

' 


.       . 

which  I  sent  to  bring  him  over  to  me. 
n.  «».  288  We  could  not  have  (ailed  of  getting  whate 
numbers  [of  sailors]  we  pleased.     1818  J.  W.  CROKEK 


.  . 

C.  Papers  (1884)  I.  iv.  113  At  last  I  have  gotten  the  warrant 
for  searching  for  the  old  regalia  of  the  Scottish  Crown. 
1849  MACACLAY  Hist.  Eng.  ik.  I.  380  The  coach  sometimes 
reached  the  inn  so  late  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  sapper. 
b.  with  immaterial  object. 

1814  D.  H.  O'BRIEN  Caplir.  4-  Escape  179  Dr.  B.  got 
a  lift  in  a  waggon  for  three  or  four  miles.  1879  Lend.  Sac. 
Christm.  No.  61/1,  I  went  into  a  little  shop  to  get  a  shave. 
1891  H.  R.  MILL  Realm  Nat.  xi.  61  To  get  Greenwich  time 
in  remote  places  is  more  difficult. 

C.  To  obtain  in  marriage.    06s.  exc.  as  a  con- 
textual use  of  17. 

1390  GOWEE  Can/.  IT.  243  She  mnste  than  algate  faile  To 
geten  him,  whan  he  were  dede.  1611  SHAKS.  Cjrmo.  n.  iii.  9  If 
I  could  get  this  foolish  Imogen,  I  should  hane  Gold  enough. 
1738  SWIFT  PoL  Conversat.  82,  1  wonder  why  such  a  hand- 
some. .  young  Gentleman  as  yon  do  not  get  some  rich  Widow. 
•)•  d.  To  gain,  bring  over  to  one's  side  ;  to  win 
(m  woman).  06s. 

c  1385  CHACCKE  L.  G  W.  1753  Lucretia,  For  wel,  thoghte 
he,  she  shoMe  nat  be  geten.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  in.  31 
It  war  the  best  for  King  Eduuardis  awaill,  Mycht  he  him 
get  to  be  his  steidfast  man  For  gold  or  bind  ..  Me  think 
lilJJii  he  may  nocht  gottyn  be.  1653  HOLCTOFT  Precept**, 
Vmndal  Wars  n.  nii.  46  Maximinus  .  .  bad  gotten  many  of 
those  mariners  with  a  design  to  usurp. 

18.  With  dat.  of  the  person  for  whom  the  speci- 
fied object  is  obtained  or  procured. 

a.  With  dat,  of  refl.  prononn  (foccas.  with  to 
or  unto}  :  To  obtain,  procure  for  oneself. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4607  (Cott.)  Do  gett  be  a  god  purueur 
bat  in  bis  nede  be  mat  socur.  c  1340  Ibid.  21094  (Fairf.i 
Thomas  .  .  preiched  .  .  for  to  gite  him  neiuen  to  mede.  c  1375 
&.  Leg.  Saints.  Cristofore  517  Gais  &  gettis  ?on  lechis  fele, 
3oure  uiuMat  godis  fore  to  hele.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W. 
2160  Ariadne,  [He]  gat  him  ther  a  newe  barge  anoon. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  794  Kest  hym  on  bis  yong  knyght 
to  gett  hym  a  name.  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Etna.  IV,  237  b, 
You  .  .  by  your  .  .  noble  teates  have  gotten  to  TOO,  in  maner 
an  immortall  fiune.  1507  GERARDE  Herbal  L  iv.  5  2  (1633) 
6  This  water  grasse  doth  get  vnto  it  selfe  some  new  rootes. 
x6*8  HOBBES  Tkucyd.  (1629  70  A  man  of  Argil  us.  .got  him 
a  Scale  like  to  the  Scale  of  Pansanias. 


(1857)  III.  315,  I  have  now  gotten  me  a  pair  of  new  horses. 
1797  HAN.  MORE  in  Lady  Chatterton  Mem.  Ld.  Ga 
(1861)  L  320  This  young  lady  has  got  her  a  husband. 


TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  18  In  the  spring  the  wanton  lap- 
wing gets  himself  another  crest. 

b.  To  obtain  or  procure  for  others.  Chiefly 
with  simple  dat.  of  personal  prononn,  bnt  also  (in 
later  writers)  with  to  and/or. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3502  (G5tt.)  Ay  was  be  bone,  To  gete 
[Cott.  fete]  his  fadir  venisun.  a  1300  Ibid.  7293  (Cott.)  Gett 
vs  a  king,  c  1350  Will.  Palertte  644  Melior.  .preide  hire 
priueli.  .to  gete  hire  bat  gode  gras  as  sone  as  sche  omt. 
£1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1649  Hypsip.  I,  Medea,  [She]  gat 
him  greet  name  as  a  cooquerour.  c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  454 
A  norse  they  gatt  hyt  [a  child]  nntylle.  a  1590  Freiris 
Berseik  255  in  Dunbar's  Poems  \  1893)  294  Ga,  gait  me  cheUs 
and  breid.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  i  This 
was  it  which  gat  him  so  many  victories,  1596  SHAKS.  Tojii. 
Skr.  L  L  123  Gre.  What's  that,  I  pray.  HOT.  Marrie  sir  to 
get  a  husband  for  her  Sister.  1600  in  Shaks.  C.  Praise  36 
Promysyng  to  gete  them  xLr.  more  then  their  ordynary  to 
play  yt,  i6B*  SHADWEU.  Lane.  IVitcxes  n,  Coursing  had 
gotten  me  a  woundy  stomach,  and  I  eat  like  a  Swine. 
1699  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  L  ii.  J  15  They  are  lodg'd  in  tie 
Memory,  and  Names  got  to  them.  1890  SIR  A.  KEKEWICH 
in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXIII.  683/2  The  landowner  requires 
a  carriage  for  his  own  use,  and  be  asks  the  estate  agent  to 
get  it  for  him. 

19.  a.  To  procure  by  hunting  or  fishing ;  to  catch. 
Now  somewhat  rare. 

"  13°?  Cursor  M.  3522  Bath  on  fer  and  ner  he  soght,  Bot 
bat  dai  wayth  ban  gatt  he  noghc  c  1300  Harelok  1393  He 
wore  yare,  Grimes  sones,  for  to  fare  In-to  be  se,  fishes  to 
gete.  13. .  Gavt.  $  Gr.  Knt.  1171  pe  gre-boundea.  so  grete, 
bat  geten  hem  [the  deer]  bylyue.  c  1450  St.  Cutnbert 
(Surtees)  4345  Elfride  men  fared  frssbe  to  gete.  1694  A  u: 
Sev.  Late  Voy.  n.  (1711)  12  On  the  9th  we  got  another  male 
whale,  being  the  eighth.  18. .  KINGSLEY  Poems,  Sands  of 
Dee  17  Was  never  salmon  got  [r.r.  yet]  that  shone  so  fair. 

b.  To  bring  in,  gather,  secure  (a  crop). 

1S»3  FrrzHERB.  Huso.  §  25  Shone  hey,  and  leye  hey  is 
good  for  shepe,  and  all  maner  of  catell  if  it  be  well  got. 
i«S7  ACSTEN  Fruit  Trees  \.  5  From  the  time  that  fruits 

<?°W  to,  ^..T0"11  &***&•  ti11  th*y  b*  np=-  '773  PkU. 
Trans.  LXIII.  222  The  crop  of  wheat  wh£  it  Vas  well 
gotten  was  tolerable  good.  1858  jfml.Jl.Agric.Soc.  XIX. 
L  no  Ray  secured  before  the  27th  of  June  was  got  without 
a  drop  of  rain.  1891  Black*.  Mag.  CXLIX.  817  'i,  I 
remember  well  the  fustiness  of  that  haystack  (it  must  have 
been 'got  after  oceans  of  rain), 

c.  To  obtain  (coal,  ore,  etc.)  by  mining 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Pkilos.  172  The  Roof  andSeat  is  the 
Top  and  Bottom  of  the  Worts,  wherein  tbeyTeV  Cote! 
1*71  J.  WEBSTER  MetaUcgr.l  rt  The  Pits  or  Shafts  where 
Ores  are  nsuaDy  gotten.  .841  Collieries  *  Coal  Trade 
(ed.  2)  144  In  proceeding  to  get  the  coal,  the  collier,  when- 
ever he  can  do  so,  works  upon  the  (ace  of  the  bed.  1885 
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Lao,  Times  LXXIX.  119/1  The  '  butties '  . .  paid  him  his 
wages  out  of  the  2J.  yi.  per  Ion  which  they  received  for 
getting  the  coal. 

1 20.  To  take  hold  of  (something)  in  one  s  hands. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Baptist  i  too  fis  tyrand  . .  in  hand 
a  knyfe  can  gete.  c  1400  Melayrte  104  His  swerd  in  his 
hand  he  gat.  1591  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  88  Getting  him 
by  the  winges,  she  was  about  to  plucke  of  his  fethers. 

21.  To  get  hold  of,  capture  ^  person) ;  also  (in 
recent  colloquial  use,  esp.  in  pert  and  pa.  t.),  to 
have  an  advantage  over  (another\  to  '  corner '. 

1596  SPENSER  State  />*/.Wks.  (Globe)  624/1  Many  of  them 
be  such  losells  and  scatterlings,  as  that  they  cannot  easely 
by  any  sheriff,  .be  gotten.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  iv.  39  The 
Plebeians  hane  got  your  Fellow  Tribune.  And  hale  him  vp 
1  Card  Ess.  198  Second  hand 


knows.  1888  H.  F.  LESTER  Harlot  Maturin  III.  vi  157 
Yes  .  .  I  did.  I  don't  deny  it.  You've  got  me  there. 

b.  colloq.  What  has  gat  (—)  1  :  what  has  be- 
fallen or  happened  to,  what  has  become  of  (  —  )  t 

18x3  SCORESBY  H'kale  Fiskery  124  They  all  at  once,  on 
looking  round,  .enquired  what  had  got  Carr. 

22.  To  succeed  in  finding  (what  is  required). 
1615  J.  STEPHENS  .So/Tr.  Ess.  297  Like  a  Trumpeter  in  the 

fields,  that  shifts  places  to  get  an  eccho.  1670  NARBOROL-GH 
JmL  in  Ace.  Sn.  Late  Voy.  (1711)  114,  I  caused  the  Lead 
to  be  cast  forth,  but  could  not  get  ground  at  eighty  Fathom. 
1748  Anson^s  Yoy.  n.  x.  242  To  stand  no  farther  to  the 
northward  than  is  .  .  necessary  for  the  getting  a  westerly 
wind.  186^  KIKGSLEY  Hertw.  xxx,  Driving  them  mad  and 
desperate  just  that  you  may  get  a  handle  against  them. 
1873  BLACK  Pr.  TltuU  xxvi.  Her  father  .  .  wondered  what 
(•••aid  get  to  scold  her  about. 

23.  colloq.  Totake,  '  have',eat(one's  dinner,  etc.). 
1888  Sheffield  Gloss.  s.v.,  Come  and  get  your  tea  with  us. 

189*  '  J.  S.  WINTER  '  Mfre  Luck  i,  Here,  get  your  dinner, 
my  lad. 

24.  The  perfect  tense  is  used  in  familiar  language 
in  senses  equivalent  to  those  of  the  present  tense  of 
hope  or  possess.     (Cf.  Gr.  mrrijoStu  to  possess,  lit. 
to  have  acquired.)    So  {eolloq.  or  vulgar)  in  recent 
use  To  have  got  /<»  =  '  to  have  to',  to  be  obliged  to 
(see  HAVE  7). 

[1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  n.  ii.  99  What  a  beard  hast  thou 
got  ;  thoo  hast  got  more  haire  on  thy  chin,  then  Dobbin  my 
philhorse  has  on  his  laile.)  1607  —  Timon  i.  ii.  26  Fie. 
th'  art  a  churle,  ye  haue  got  a  humour  there  Does  not 
become  a  man.  1699  T.  QOCKMAN]  Tulles  Offices  (1706) 
234  Bnt  I,  who  ban  t  got  such  a  strength  of  Genius.  171* 
J.  JAMES  tr.  Lc  BlonHfs  Gardening  144  They  have  got  a 
Custom  of  heading  it  from  Time  to  Time.  1738  SWIFT 
PoL  Conrersat.  68  Miss,  you  have  got  my  Handkerchief; 
pray,  let  me  have  it.  vrj$  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Boswell  23  Dec^ 
I  have  just  now  got  a  cough  ;  but  it  has  never  yet  hindered 
me  from  sleeping.  1839-40  THACKERAY  Catherine  v,  He 
has  .  .  got  C.  R.  in  blue  upon  his  right  arm.  1875-7 
RUSKIN  Mom,  Florence  (1882)  120  Quite  '  from  the  heart  ' 
—  such  hearts  as  the  people  have  got.  1876  —  Fart  Clav. 
YL  bat.  315,  I  am  very  doubtful  ..whether  you  have  wit 
enough  to  understand  a  word  more  of  what  I  have  got  to 
say  this  month.  1878  JEVONS  Primer  Pol.  Earn.  12  As  a 
general  rule  the  banker  has  not  got  in  his  possession  the 
money  which  he  owes  to  his  customers.  1887  A.  BIRRELL 
Obiter  Dicta  Ser.  n.  125  What.,  has  the  general  public  got 
to  do  with  literature?  1889  Mas.  C  CARR  tfarg.  Mali- 
phant  II.  xviL  42  The  thing  has  got  to  be  fought  oat, 
t  H-  25.  To  gain,  reach,  arrive  at  'a  place). 

1x1300  Cursor  ^f.  12382  Forb  in  pes  he  bad  bam  ga.  .Til 
bai  had  geten  bair  herd  a-gain.  a  1375  Joseph  Arim.  523 
Hedde  bei  geten  bat  holt  .  .  ^ei  mihten  Kaue  do  mucbe  harm. 
a  1547  SURREY  jSneid  u.  264  With  sound  of  broken  waves 
they  gate  the  strand.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Com].  IT.  India  31 
The  fleete  sayled  to  get  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  1613  PLTKHAS 
Pilgrimage  11614)  504  The  men  saved  themselves,  and  .  . 
built  a  Can-all,  wherein  to  get  the  Continent.  171*  W. 
ROGERS  i  'ay.  App.  2  If  the  Wind  Mows  strong  out,  and  yon 
cannot  get  the  Harbour,  you  must  anchor. 

ill.  26.  To  beget,  procreate  (said  of  the  male 
parent)  ;  now  only  of  animals,  esp.  horses.  Const, 
on,  upon,  f  In  early  use  occas.  of  both  parents. 

[Qnot.  1300  is  the  only  instance  in  oar  material  in  which 
the  word  begins  with  )  instead  of  g  ;  as  the  sense  is  here 
identical  with  that  of  ci^eten,  BEGET  v.,  the  word  seems  to 
be  either  a  shortening  of  the  native  compound  vb.  or  an 
assimilation  of  the  adopted  Scandinavian  simple  vb.  to  the 
form  of  the  compound.] 

.71300  Leg.  Gregory  133  He  mrjt  se  be  sinnes  sore,  Hou 
be  was  aeten  and  of  wham,  e  1300  Havelok  495  Sweren  y 
wole,  bat  brrcabein  Nenere  yete  me  ne  gat.  c  1330  R. 
BRCTNUE  C*nw».  (1810)  27  Fourtene  childre  he  gate  opon  too 
wnes.  tsfc  WTOJF  Ecclus.  iii.  8  He  shal  serue  to  them 
that  geeten  hym.  1:1400  Destr.  Troy  290  Breaks  was 
ton  of  a  god  on  a  gret  lady.  1  1450  Merlin  213  On  hir 
gat  a  donghter  the  same  nyght  that  be  had  geten 
Gonnore  on  his  wife.  1583  FITZHERB.  Hust.  f  68  It  is  a 
horse  foole,  bycause  a  horse  gate  it.  1594  ^nd  ft.  Conten. 
tion  (1843)  143  Whosoeuer  got  thee,  there  thy  mother 
stands.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  i.  265  Though  you  be  strong 
and  on  a  Goddess  got-  c  1704  PRIOR  Henry  4  Emma  ,,6 
What  groom  shall  get,  and  'squire  maintain  the  child.  1717 
ARBLTHNOT  John  Bull  n.  iv.  Hocus  loved  her  best,  believing 
her  to  be  his  own,  got  upon  the  body  of  Mrs.  BuU.  1760 
K.  H  EBER  Horse  MatCMes  ix.  144  Bay  Horse  ..  sure  in  getting 
stock.  1845  FORD  Handtk.  Spain  i.  53  It  means  strictly 
g  the  foal  of  an  ass  got  by  altorse.  1859  JmL 
Agrsc.  Sec.  XX.  IL  350  Thoroughbred  Sudhoos  for 
getting  hunters. 

fig.  1691  T.  HfALE]  Act.  ffm  Invent.  19  If  they  were 
nnder  any  disbelief  themselves,  or  aimed  at  the  getting  any 
•n  others,  touching  the  Truth  of  Fact  now  discoursed  upon 

J5J'?"  ^  This  pMnP«>let  -  .  Tw«s  got, 
in  six  Hours'  space. 


getton 
he  gat 


GET. 

IV.  With  compl.  indicating  some  change  effected 
in  the  position  or  state  of  the  object. 

27.  Followed  by  a  prep,  or  adv.  of  place  :   a. 
To  succeed  in  bringing,  conveying,  putting,  caus- 
ing to  come  or  go  (to,  from,  into,  out  of  a  place, 
through,  over,  etc.  a  space  . 

As  get  may  be  apprehended  as  the  equivalent  of  come  to 
nave,  a  static  prep,  is  sometimes  used,  e.g.  '  If  1  can  get  the 
key  in  the  bole.1 

[i- 1350  H'ill.  Palerne  2895  pe  grettest  of  be  grim  bestes  he 
gat  to  prison  sone.]  1-1450  St.  Cutkbert  (Surtees)  6024 
pare  was  a  monke  of  durham  To  helpe  to  kary  bis  bell  hame 
. .  he  did  his  bisynes  ilk  a  dele  to  durham  it  to  gett.  1568 
E.  TILNEY  Disc.  Marriage  E  iv  b,  If  you  perceive  him  in 
such  case  . .  speake  hym  faire  . .  till  you  get  him  to  bed. 
1617  CAFT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  38  He  commands 
them  to  get  the  sailes  to  the  yards.  1669  STL-R.MY  Mariner's 
Mag.  17  Go  bawl  down  the  Yeard,  and  get  the  Sail  into  the 
Ship.  IT»  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  25  We  were  forc'd  to  get  a 
Rope  from  the  Ship  to  the  watering-place.  1748  -Insert's 
Voy.  n.  ii.  133  We  bent  the  cable  to  the  spare  anchor,  and 
got  it  over  the  ship's  side.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  J ;  18 
The  wind,  .blowed  too  fresh  tor  her  to  be  gotten  into  the 
Gut.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  ii.  n  The  next  point  was  to 

rmy  little  knapsack  through  the  custom-house.     i£88 
DE  G.  STEVENS  Miss  Hildretk  II.  iv.   74  The  same 
powerful  influence  that  got  her  out  of  Russia  ..  has  now 
sent  her  back. 

b.  refl.  To  betake  oneself  to  or  convey  oneself 
away  from  a  place  ;    to  make  one's  way,  to  go ; 
esp.  in  imperative  phrases,  as  get  thee  (you}  away, 
hence,  in,  out,  etc.     (Cf.  28  c.)     Now  only  arch. 

1513  MORE  in  Graftou  Ckron.  (1568)  II.  765  [She]  got  lier 
selfe  in  all  the  hast  possible ..  out  of  the  palace  of  West- 
minster. 1530  PALSGR.  562/1  Get  the  hence.  Ibid.  562/2, 1  get 
me  hence  .71  get  me  out  of  the  waye.  .1  get  me  a  syde.  1579 
GOSSON  Sck.  Abuse  (Arh.)  54  Shut  vp  the  Schoole,  and  get 
you  home.  1591  SHAKS.  Tm>  Gent.  rv.  iv.  64  Goe,  get  thee 
hence,  and  finde  my  dog  againe.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  53  [He]  got  him  up  into  the  highest  tower  of  the 
pallace.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  FryUs  Voy.  £.  Ind.  17  Early  the 
next  morning  I  got  me  above  Deck.  1733  FIELDING  Intrig. 
Chambermaid  L  iii,  Hist  \  hist  <  get  yon  both  about  your 
-.  ia>8  Hi  •.  •  .  i-  :  ..  ::-  HJ  The 

elderly  men  . .  eat  themselves  silently  to  their  steeds,  and 
hied  homeward.  1886  G.  T.  STOKES  Celtic  Ck.  (1888  128 
He  got  himself  back  to  his  beloved  lona. 

c.  To  bring,  succeed  in  bringing  (oneself,  an- 
other person,  a  thing)  into  or  ont  of  a  certain  posi- 
tion or  state.      To  get  with  child:  to  make  preg- 
nant.    To  get  (a  person)  upon:  to  bring  (him)  to 
talk  about    a  subject). 

As  in  a,  the  preposition  may  be  of  static  import. 

1530  PALSGR.  562/2, 1  get  a  wenche  with  chylde,  /?  engrcsse. 
ISOR  SHAKS.  Rom.  4-  Jul.  \.  L  84  Buy  food,  and  get  thy  selfe 
in  flesh.  1601  —  Jul.  C.\.  L  34  To  weare  oat  their  shooes,  to 
get  myselfe  into  more  worke.  1607 — Timonm.i.  30  Honesty 
is  his  [fault].  I  ha  told  him  on't,  bat  I  could  nere  get  him 
from't.  1608  —  Per.  L  L  168  If  I  can  get  him  within  my 
Pistols  length,  lie  make  him  sure  enough.  1659  B. 
HARRIS  Parrpafs  Iron  Age  94  Having  gotten  on  foot, 
a  fresh  Army  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  irxa  W.  ROGERS 
I'oy.  32  A  wild  Ass,  which  after  a  long  Chase  they  got 
within  shot  and  wounded.  1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archie. 
(1742)  II.  59  Sylvia  being  soon  after  got  with  child.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  II.  iv.  161  We  exerted  ourselves  in  getting  our 
ships  in  readiness  for  the  sea.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTB 
Moral  T.  (1806)  L  XT.  121  He  was  sorry  to  find  that  Forester 
had  gotten  himself  into  such  a  scrape.  i8*a  G.  W.  M  ANBY 
Voy.  Greenland  (i%2^  19  He.  .got  the  ship  under  close-reefed 
topsails.  1803  SCORESBY  Whale  Fiskery  289  Having  .got 
our  prizes  in  tow,  we  stretched  about  a  league  to  the  east- 
ward. 1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  26  A  difficulty  into 
which  I  have  got  myself.  1891  Miss  DOWTE  Girl  in  fCarp. 
ix.  in  We  fell  a-talking  about  one  thing  and  another.  Very 
soon  I  got  him  upon  legends  and  tales  of  the  district.  1896 
Lava  Times  C.  508/1  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  succeeded  in 
getting  the  animal  under  control. 

28.  With  pa.  pple.  as  complement :  a.  To  cause, 
or  succeed  in  causing,  the  specified  action  to  be 
performed  upon    a  person  or  thing^.     Also  refl^ 
and  (rarely,  with  intentional  quaintness"  in  passive, 

I5oo-ao  Dl'NBAE  Poems  xliiL  43  Thay  get  indotst  Alhaifl 
thair  evidens.     1548  Invent.  Ck.  Goods  (Surtees)  119,  I  can 
get  no  such  some  [=sum]  confessed.     15^0  WHirEHOsNE  tr.  , 
Mackiarelli'sArtee/Warre^sjTfiTi^Th*  first  thing  that  I 
he  ought  to  doo  is  to  get  described  and  paincted  cute  all  | 
the  conntrie.      i6a8  HOBBES   Tkucyd.  (1822)  127  Without  I 
gifts  there  was  nothing  to  be  gotten  done  amongst  them,  jj 
1689  Tryal  Bps.  134  These  Declarations  which  they  were  1 
commanded  to  take  care  of  getting  read.    1768  STERN  L  Sett,  f 
Journ.  (1778)  II.  120  (Le  Dimancke\  La  Fleur  . .  had  got 
himself  so  gallantly  array'd,  I  scarce  knew  him.     1779, R. 
GRAVES  Columella  L  184  Poor  Barry,  .had  applied,  and  got 
himself  appointed  a  writer  to  the.. East  India  Company. 
1843  CARLYLE  Past  4  Pr.  rv.  i,  The  Bravest  men  . .  had 
here,  -been  got  selected.     1870  —  Corr.  tr.  Emerson  (1881} 
II.  331, 1  am  by  no  means  certain  ..  that  the  whole  of  that 
amendatory  programme  wfll  get  itself  performed  to  equal 
tatisraction.     1876  RusJOx  Fors  Clav.  VI.  Ixvii.  234, 1  haw 
more  to  say  when  my  lecture  on  Jewels  can  be  got  pub. 

was,  not  in  making  laws,  bat  in  getting  them  obeyed-  I 
MRS.  OUFHAICT  Makers  Flor.  Introci  12  One  of  the  m 
costly,  splendid,  and  elaborate  structures  in  the  world., 
itself  built. 

b.  To  incur  or  suffer  some  specified  injury  to 
(something  belonging  to  one,  a  part  of  the  " 

1787  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  149,  I  got  my 
wnst  dislocated.  1790  J.  B.  MORETOX  Mann.  IV.  Ind.  aq 
To  avoid  beats  and  colds,  .as  wen  as  getting  your  feet  wet 
1889  DOYLE  Micak  Clarke  vL  47  Yon  might  chance  to  get 
your  own  skin  beaten. 

C.   To  get  oneself  gnu :  to  take  oneself  away,  go. 


GET. 

\you}gone.  (Cf.  27  b.}    Now 


be  off ;  esp 
only  arch. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in.  j.  84  Go,  get  thee  gon,  fetch 
me  an  iron  Crow.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Riondfs  Eromena 
85  Repose  your  selfe  on  your  pillow,  or  I  will  get  me  gone. 
1678  (  )TWAY  Friendship  in  F.  26  Sir  Nob.  Well,  get  thee 
gone  for  an  Arch-wagg.  1711  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  i.  \\\, 
Get  you  gone  into  the  country,  to  look  after  your  mother's 
poultry.  1891  Ilhistr.  L<>nd.  News  21  Mar.  382/2  He  was 
recommended  to  get  him  gone. 

29.  \Vithadjective:  To  bring  into  the  specified 
state ;  esp.  in  to  get  ready. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  19  He.  .knitting  all  his  force,  got 
one  hand  free.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  iv.  8  Let  me  not  stay 
a  iot  for  dinner,  go  get  it  ready.  1639  T.  BRUGIS  tr.  Camus 
Mor.  Relat.  247  The  maid  runnes  against  the  chamber 
door,  gets  it  open  [etc.].  1674  tr.  Martiniere^s  Voy.  N. 
Countries  22,  I  caused  the  Horses  and  break-fast  to  be  got 
ready.  1712  W.  ROGERS /'"ey.  133  This  morning  we.,  got  every 
thing  ready  to  depart.  1818  M.  G.  LEWIS  Jrnl.  W.  Ind. 
(1834'  129,  1  visited  the  hospital  while  breakfast  was  getting 
ready.  1847  MARRYAT  Chridr.  N.  Forest  xi,  Let  us  first  get 
him  all  right  again.  1889  J.  MASTERMAN  Scotts  of  Best- 
minster  II.  viii.  27  The  boats  were  got  ready  and  the  pas- 
sengers collected. 

30.  With  an  infinitive  (now  always  preceded  by 
to} :  To  induce,  prevail  upon  (a  person),  succeed 
in  causing  (a  thing),  to  do  something ;  in  weaker 
sense,  to  cause  or  set  (a  person)  to  do  something 
for  one. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxi.  218  And  so  myght  we  gett  hym 
som  word  for  to  say.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Skr.  L  ii.  38, 1  bad 
the  rascall  knocke  vpon  your  gate.  And  could  not  get  him 
for  my  heart  to  do  it,  1598  —  Merry  W.  n.  ii.  76  They  could 
neuer  get  her  so  much  as  sippe  on  a  cup  with  the  prowdest 
of  them  all.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  i.  443  Their  King  Grof- 
farius  [they]  get  to  raise  his  powerfull  force.  1647  W.  BROWNE 
tr.  Gomberville 's  Polexander  in.  v.  134  Get  him  be  propi- 
tious to  thee.  Ibid.  iv.  v.  339  By  the  helpe  of  a  great  tumult 
which  he  heard  in  the  lower  towne,  hee  got  slide  some 
troopes  into  the  enemies  intrenchments.  166*  J.  DAVIES 
Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  83  The  women,  .got  their  husbands 
to  sit  down  again.  1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Rome,  Marcus  i.  9 
His  .Mother  had  much  ado  to  get  him  but  to  cover  the  Bed. . 
with  Skins.  1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Viand's  Shipwreck  51 
It  would  be  impossible  to  get  them  to  listen  to  reason.  1791 
'G.  GAMBADO  'Ann.  Horsem.x.  (1809)  108  The  horse,  .went 
oddly ;  and  I  got  the  hostler  . .  to  get  up  instead  of  me. 
1807-8  W.  IRVING  Sahnag.  xvji.  (1860)  389  At  such  times 
there  was  no  getting  Will  to  join  in  our  walks.  1887  A. 
BIRRELL  Obiter  Dicta  Ser.  n.  75  He  promptly  got  a  book- 
seller to  pirate  Curll's  edition. 

fb.  With  passive  infinitive:  To  cause  to  un- 
dergo the  specified  action.  Obs.  rare.  (Cf.  28  a.) 
f  159*  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  m.  iii,  Abig.  I  am  bold  to 
sollicite  thee.  Fry.  Wherein  ?  Abig.  To  get  me  be  admitted 
for  a  Nun.  1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  166  Laodice..got 
him  to  be  poisoned.  1736  LEDIARD  Life  Marlborougk  I.  20 
His  Father  got  him  to  be  made  Page  of  Honour. 

V.  intr. 

31.  To  succeed  in  coming  or  going,  to  bring 
oneself  to,  from,  into^  out  of,  etc.  (a  place  or  posi- 
tion), through^  over,  etc.  (a  space,  an  intervening 
object) ;  also,  in  weaker  sense,  to  come  in  the  course 
or  at  the  end  of  a  journey  to.    T  Of  land  :  to  stretch, 
extend  (obs.}.     Used  with  any  of  the  preps,  which 
usually  follow  vbs.  of  motion,  also  with  advs.  of 
motion  to  or  from  a  place,  as  hither  (here],  thither 
(there})  hence,  thence ',  and  adverbial  and  preposi- 
tional phrases,  as  to  get  as  far  as,  to  get  the  length 
of.     Formerly  conjugated  with  be. 

Foryfg.  phrases,  as  to  get  to  the  bottom  of,  root  of,  rwW- 
tuard  of,  see  the  sbs. 
a  1300  [see  Get  away  (54),  Get  out  (64)].    a  1375  Joseph 


Arim.  497  |>ei  han  geten  on  hem  f>e  lengl>e  of  a  gleyue. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvm.  454  Thai  bar  thaim  swa  That 
thai  ar  gottyn  aboun  the  bra,  a  tjooSirPerc,  2225  Be  that 


so  nere  getis  he,  That  scho  myghte  nangatis  fle.  a  1533  LD. 
BERNERS  Huon  Ixi.  212  Yf  they  perceyue  vs,  we  shal  neuer 
get  hense.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V,  74  Many  . .  [were] 
apprehended  before  they  could  get  to  the  castel.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nzchotay's  Voy.  i.  xx.  25  b,  He  found 
meanes  to  recover  a  barke,  intoo  the  which  he  and  his  men 
got.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  549  From  earths  dark  womb  some 
gentle  gust  doth  get  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in.  Hum, 
u.  ii.  (1601)  D4a,  S'lid  I  am  afeard  they  will  know  me, 
would  I  could  get  by  them.  1639  T.  BRUGIS  tr.  Camus' 
Mor.  Relat.  192  Basse  or  Low-Brittaine,  is  a  corner  of  the 
earth  which  gets  farre  into  the  Ocean.  1647  W.  BROWNE  tr. 
Gomberuilles  Polfxander  iv.  v.  326  Assoone  as  she  was 
gotten  into  a  grove  of  Orange-trees,  .she  call'd  for  Palantus. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L,  ix.  594  Amid  the  Tree  now  got . .  to  pluck 
and  eat  my  fill  I  spar'd  not.  1693  Humours  of  Town  18  Let 
us  get  into  the  most  airy  Room  of  the  House.  iTOiW.WoTTON 
Hist.  Rome,  Alexander  iii.  510  Maximus  was  got  as  far  as 
Ravenna.  17*8  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amended  i.  181  Hercules 
that  year  got  into  Italy.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  262 
The  buss  . .  had  got  a  considerable  distance  from  the  buoy ; 
. .  we  had  really  got  out  of  the  accustomed  place.  1820 
SOUTHEY  Life  Wesley  II.  452  No  less  than  ninety  persons 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  but  he  was  got  beyond  their  reach. 
1847  MARRY  AT  Childr.  N.  Forest  v,  We  never  can  get  across 
this  patch  of  clear  grass  without  being  seen.  1849  MACAU- 
LAV  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  609  The  drums  of  Dumbarton's  regi- 
ment beat  to  arms  ;  and  the  men  got  fast  into  their  ranks. 
1867  HOWELLS  Ital.  Jonrn.  71  We  were  got  no  further  than 
Porto  Longone. 

b.  To  reach,  attain,  come  to  an  end  aimed  at, 
or  a  condition  towards  which  progress  has  been 
made.  To  get  to  blows :  to  come  to  blows,  to  begin 
to  fight. 

1626  BACON  Syh'a  §  744  Those  that  are  very  Cold,  and 
especially  in  their  Feet,  cannot  gettoSleepe.  1701  SwiirCV?*- 

VOL.  IV. 
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tests  Nobles  *  Co»/.Wli5.I755  1 1. 1. 30  The  Carthaginians  were 
declining,  because  the  balance  was  got  too  much  on  the  side 
of  the  people.  175!  PALTOCK  Peter  Wilkins  I.  xxvi.  257  He 
. .  got  to  champing  the  Blade.  1798  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ. 
(18591  IV.  205  The  scene  has  not  yet  got  to  its  height. 
1888  MCCARTHY  &  MRS.  PRAHD  Ladies'  Gallery  III.  xv  298 
He.  .succeeded  in  getting  to  speech  of  a  police  officer.  1891 
Leeds  Mercury  27  Apr.  4/4  The  hostile  parties  got  to  blows 
and  stone-throwing.  1895  i9M  Cent.  Aug.  322,  I  don't 
think  that  I  get  quite  as  far  as  having  views  of  my  own. 

c.  colloq.  or  slang.    Where  has  it  got  to :  what 
has  become  of  it.      To  get  there:  (U.S.)  to  attain 
one's  object,  be  successful  in  an  undertaking. 

1887  F.  FRANCIS  Jr.  Saddle  «,  Mocassin  viii.  144  He  said 
as  he'd  been  gambling,  and  was  two  hundred  dollars  ahead 
of  the  town.  He  '  got  there  with  both  feet '  at  starting. 
1888  .V.  Y.  Herald  29  July  i  Farmer),  Although  not  a  dele- 
gate he  got  there  all  the  same.  1889  J.  K.  JEROME  3  Men 
in  Boat  242  Muttering  something  about  its  being  extraordi- 
nary where  his  umbrella  could  have  got  to.  1891  Daily 
News  18  Nov.  5/1  As  the  humorous  American  phrase  goes, 
'  he  gets  there  all  the  same  '. 

d.  U.S.  colloq.  or  slang  (often  in  form  gif) :  To 
be  off,  '  clear  out '. 

1884  Graceville  (Minn.)  Transcript  25  Aug.,  He  pre- 
sented a  cocked  revolver  and  told  them  to  get,  and  they 
got.  1887  F.  FRANCIS  Jr.  Saddle  «t  Mocassin  iv.  83  A 
captain  and  a  full  company  appeared,  but  this  brave  man 
'  made  them  get '.  1889  H.  O'REILLY  50  Yrs.  on  Trial  170, 
I  therefore  thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  and 
the  sooner  I  '  got '  the  better.  1893  MCCARTHY  Red  Dia- 
monds I.  66  He  got  up  and  gitted  before  we  struck  ile.  1895 
Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  282  Our  team  proceeded  with  many  a 
1  git '  and  whip  crack  from  their  dusky  Jehu. 

•f  e.  (yuasi-trans.  To  get  one's  way(s :  to  go 
away,  take  oneself  off.  Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xix.  683  The  fox  scathless  gat  his 
way.  1606  BIRNIE  A"iV*-£«rzVz//(i833)  iSEitherGod  must 

?et  his  way,  or  be  content  to  dwell  in  a  dedicate  Innes  to 
doles.    1815  Woman's  Will  in.  ii,  Well,  get  thy  ways  for 
an  incorrigible  coxcomb. 

f.   To  get  by  oneself:  to  escape  from  company^ 
1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Skaks.  Char.  iii.  6s  Inexpressibly 
affecting  is  that  eagerness  he  betrays  to  get  by  himself. 

32.  Followed  by  infinitive  (with  to) :  To  attain, 
reach,  secure  an   opportunity  of  (being  or  doing 
something),  to  come  (to  be  or  do) ;  to  acquire  a 
habit  of  (doing). 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Aha.  n.  (1882)  79  Then  get  they  to 
be  chaplines  to  honorable  and  noble  personages.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  i.  iv.  25  By  what  meanes  got'Jt]  thou  to 
be  releas'd.  1649  J.  ECLISTON  tr.  Behmen's  Ep.  xxxii.  (1886) 
15  All  those  that  shall  get  to  read  them.  1664  POWER  Ejrf. 
Pkilos.  21  We.  .could  never  get  to  see  it  quick  in  the  Micro- 
scope. 1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Rome  272  By  the  Interest 
of  Laetus  . .  he  got  to  be  sent  into  Illyricum,  to  command 
the  Legions  there.  1833  New  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVII.  22 
They  get  to  look  upon  every  law  as  a  mere  conventional 
enactment  1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  xix.  §  32  The 
evil  that  God  sends  to  warn  us  gets  to  be  forgotten,  and  the 
evil  that  He  sends  to  be  mended  by  us  gets  left  unmended. 
1891  Blackw.  Mag.  CXLIX.  103/1  It  is  not  quite  two  years 
since  we  got  to  be  friends. 

b.  Followed  by  pr.  pple.  (or,  formerly,  by  a  ge- 
rund governed  by  on,  which  is  now  omitted,  so  that 
the  two  constructions  are  no  longer  distinguish- 
able) :  To  come  to  be  (doing  something).  Also 
St.,  to  find  opportunity  for  (doing  something). 

1737  Wodrcnu  Corr.  (1843)  III.  298  Probably  111  scarce 
get  writing,  the  Assembly  will  sit  so  late.  1759  WARBI'RTON 
Lett.  (1809)  288  And  now  I  am  got  on  transcribing,  I  will 
send  you  a  passage  or  two  from  some  late  letters,  a  1810 
TANNAHILL  Barrochan  Jean  Poems  (1846)  117  Naething  got 
[rowing  for  Barrochan  Jean.  1872  RUSKIN  ForsClav.  xix.  10 
instead  of  looking  at  the  sun,  I  got  thinking  about  the  dry 
bed  of  the  stream,  just  beneath.  1889  MRS.  H.  MARTIN 
Common  Clay  III.  ix.  144  When  they  got  talking  together 
it  was  Greek  to  me. 

33.  With  adjective  (or  equivalent  phrase,  or,  oc- 
casionally, a  descriptive  sb.)  as  complement:  To 
make  oneself ;  to  become,  or  succeed  in  becoming ; 
to  grow  (with  comparatives).     To  get  better,  get 
well :  to  recover  from  an  illness.     To  get  drunk  : 
to  become  intoxicated.     To  get  clear  of,  quit  of, 
rid  of,  shut  of:  see  CLEAR,  etc. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  i.  i.  134  How  to  get  cleere  of  all 
the  debts  I  owe.  1659  B.  HARRIS  PartvaTs  Iron  Age  169 
Having,  with  very  much  adoe,  gotten  loose  from  their 
Enemies  [etc.].  i66j  J.  DAVIES  Olearius'  Voy.Ambass.  220 
They  were  both  gotten  sufficiently  Drunk.  1700  S.  L.  tr. 
Fryke^s  Voy.  E,  Ind.  170  He . .  got  past  me  before  I  could  get 
aware  of  him.  1768  STERNE  Sent,  yourn.  (i77_8)  II.  158 
(Paris),  I  had  got  master  of  my  secret  just  in  time.  1776 
Trial  of  Nundocotnar  23  'i  He  was  at  first  very  ill,  then 
got  better ;  he  is  now  worse.  i&wSporting  Mag.  XXXVI. 
60  After  which  he  fa  horse]  got  lame.  i8si  KEATS  Isabella 
xxiv,  {He]  went  in  haste,  to  get  in  readiness,  With  belt,  and 
spur,  and  bracing  huntsman's  dress.  1834  T.  M  EDWIN  A  ngler 
in  Wales  I.  227  He  will  smoke  himself  into  a  mummy,  for 
he  gets  thinner  day  by  day.  1857  RUSKIN  Pol.  Econ.  Art  20 
They  got  all  wrong_  in  their  experiments.  i86>  Temple  Bar 
V.  254,  I  am  getting  an  old  man,  and  I'm  ailing.  1874 
DASENT  Half  a  Life  III.  88  You  must  not  suppose  we  got 
very  great  friends  with  Honora  Tailby  all  at  once.  18^8 
HUXLEY  Physiogr.  55  Almost  everything  gets  smaller  as  it  is 
cooled.  1885  Bookseller  July  650/1  Retail  bookselling  seems 
to  be  getting  a  less  remunerative  business  every  day.  1890 
TOOT  Hist.  Eng.  fr.  1689,  24  France  . .  got  ready  to  resist 
invasion.  1891  lllustr.  Sporting  4-  Dram.  News  10  Jan. 
581/5  He  worked  hard,  and  soon  got  chums  with  the  sweUs. 

34.  With  pa.  pple. 

a.  With  intransitive  pa.  pple. :  To  accomplish 
or  complete  an  action.  Now  only  colloq.  (rare). 
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1716  IVodroiv  Corr.  (1843!  II.  117  If  we  could  get  fled  I 
would  remove  all  my  family  from  this.  1768  STERNE  Sent. 
Journ.  (1778)  I.  2  By  three  I  had  got  sat  down  to  my 
dinner. 

b.  With  passive  pple. :  To  cause  or  procure 
oneself  to  be  treated  in  a  certain  way  or  to  undergo 
a  certain  action  ;  also,  in  weaker  sense,  to  come  to 
be  the  object  of  a  certain  action.  Often  taking  the 
place  of  be  as  a  passive-forming  auxiliary  where  a 
continuous  state  is  not  intended  to  be  expressed. 

165*  GAULE  Magas from.  361  A  certain  Spanish  pretending 
Alchymist  . .  got  acquainted  with  foure  rich  Spanish  mer- 
chants. 1793  SMEATON  Edystont  L.  5  266  We  had  got  (as  we 
thought)  compleatly  moored  upon  the  i3th  of  May.  1814 
D.  H.  O'BRIEN  Captiv.  $  Escape  113,  I  got  supplied  with 
bread,  cheese  and  a  pint  of  wine.  1823  SCORESBV  Whale 
Fishery  183  We  got  entangled  among  a  quantity  of  heavy 
drift-ice.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  \\.  i,  His  Lordship  was 
voted  a  bore,  and  got  shelved.  1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  $ 
Gain  264  "The  taste,  I  suppose,  is  peculiar '..*  Just  at  first ', 
answered  Campbell ;  'but  one  soon  gets  used  to  it'.  1867 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  iii.  128  The  different  tenures 
got  confounded.  1881  Dr.  Gheist  190  You  will  be  astonished 
to  hear  that  I  am  going  to  get  married.  1887  RIDER  HAGGARD 
Jess  vi,  I.  .got  caught  in  the  storm.  1891  Nation  (N.  Y.) 
19  Nov.  389/3  It  may  leave  on  your  readers  an  impression 
unfair  to  Prof.  Royce  if  nothing  more  gets  said. 

C.  Similarly  to  get  done  with  «=  to  have  done  with. 
(Cf.  to  be  done,  Do  v.  B.  8  b,) 

1827  CARLYJ^  German  Rom.  III.  156  To  get  the  sooner 
done  with  it,  he  had  used  to  begin  his  devotion  . .  before 
leaving  that  place  where  [etc.]. 

VI.  intr.  With  preps.,  in  specialized  senses. 

(For  unspecialized  uses  see  sense  31  and  the  preps.) 

f35.  Oet  above  — .  To  rise  superior  to,  sur- 
mount, overcome ;  to  recover  from  (an  illness, 
etc.).  Obs.  Cf.  Get  over,  41. 

1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  II.  313  Contempt  of  the  World, 
Heavenly  Mindedness,  Subduing  our  Appetites  and  Pas- 
sions, suppose  us  present  with  the  Creatures  and  the  Pas- 
sions we  get  above.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  V.  xxviii. 
175  Religion,  .required,  as  she  thought,  that  she  should  get 
above  all  regards  for  me. 

36.  Get  at  — .     Also  in  indirect  passive. 

a.  To  get  hold  of,  come  at,  reach,  arrive  at. 
1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Viand's  Shipwreck  33  We  gave 

him  all  our  handkerchiefs,  and  what  line  we  could  get  at. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAO  Brooke  Farm  x.  117  A  ledge  of  rock 
which  cannot  be  got  at  but  by  his  companions  letting  him 
down  by  a  rope.  1840-1  DE  QUINCEY  Style  Wks.  XI.  175 
Augustus  was  much  of  a  blockhead  ;  a  truth  which  we  utter 
boldly,  now  that  none  of  his  thirty  legions  can  get  at  us. 
1893  Law  Times  Rep.  LXVIII.  302/1  The  pipe  could  not 
be  seen  or  got  at  without  removing  a  portion  of  the  cargo. 

b.  To  attain  to  knowledge  of,  to  find  out,  ascer- 
tain, learn. 

1793  J.  B.  PURGES  in  \\th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
v.  488  Baron  Jacobi  called ;  his  sole  intention  appeared  to 
be  to  get  at  the  nature  and  extent  of  Lord  Malmesbury's 
instructions.  1847-9  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  i.  (1851)  1. 10 
To  get  at  the  truth  of  any  history  is  good.  1873  SVMONDS 
Grk.  Poets  iii.  89  There  are  no  means  of  getting  at  the 
thoughts  of  men.  1883  Law  Times  20  Oct.  412/1,  I  cannot 
see . .  the  process  by  which  the  court  will  get  at  the  facts  on 
which  its  judgment  is  to  hinge. 

C.  colloq.  or  slang.  To  tamper  with ;  to  influence 
by  underhand  means,  to  corrupt,  bribe ;  to  practise 
dishonest  tricks  on  (a  horse,  etc.)  in  order  to 
prevent  (it)  from  winning. 

1865  J.  S.  MILL  in  Mom.  Star  6  July,  That  part  of  the 
electors  whose  minds  are  to  be  got  at  by  money— who  are 
to  be  reached  by  trickery.  1870  Spectator  23  Apr.  514/2 
That,  of  course,  makes  it  profitable.. for  scoundrels  to  'get 
at '  horses.  1871  Sat.  Rev,  9  Sept.  329/2  It  is  quite  clear  that 
some  of  them  [imported  artisans]  have  been  '  got  at ',  and  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  the  terrorism,  which  [etc.].  1880  Daily 
News  18  Dec.,  A  bulldog  can  be  '  got  at '  in  this  way.  1888 
BRYCE  Amer.  Comttrw.  II.  n.  xxxix.  78  The  legislator 
can  be  '  got  at ',  the  people  cannot 

d.  slang,  (a)  To  attack,  assail.  (£)  To  banter, 
make  game  of.  (Fanner  Slang  1893). 

1893  Nat.  Observer  i  July  176/2  The  author's  burning 
anxiety  to  '  get  at '  capital,  his  profligate  disregard  of  na- 
tionalprosperity.  Mod.  Who  are  you  getting  at  ? 

•\  37.  Q«t  from  — .  To  escape  from.  Obs. 

1639  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  130  He  leapes 
upon  his  Mute,  and  spurring  him  hard  to  get  from  the  bawl- 
ing woman  [etc.].  1609  HACKS  Collect,  yoy.  u  One  of  the 
three  [Indians]  . .  got  from  our  men,  and  run  to  the  Town. 
1771  T.  HULL  Sir  W.  Harrington  (1797)  III.  201,  I  hope 
she  got  from  him  innocent.  Ibid.  IV.  27,  I  did  get  from 
him,  however,  and  ran  to  the  door. 

38.  Get  into  — . 

a.  To  come  to  be,  result  in  being,  in  (a  certain 
state  or  condition). 

For  special  phrases  as  to  gtt  into  full  swing,  deep  (kot) 
water,  see  the  sbs. 

x66a  J.  DAVIBS  Olearius*  Voy.  Ambass.  81  When  they  are 
once  got  into  Wine  they  mind  nothing  else.  Ibid.  284  The 
King  who  was  got  into  a  pleasant  Humour,  only  Laug,h'd 
at  it.  169*  LOCKE  Edttc.  §  131  Wks.  1714  III.  60  Lying  is. . 
so  much  in  fashion  among  all  sorts  of  People,  that  a  Child . . 
can  scarce  be  kept,  without  great  Care,  from  getting  into 
it.  1709  STEELB  Tatler  No.  82  F  i  When  one  is  got  into 
such  a  Way  of  Thinking.  1771  MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Viand's 
Shipivreck  151  They  were  got  into  full  cry  before  we  heard 
them.  1787  *  G.  GAMBADO'  A  cad.  Horsemen  40  Before  ever 
your  horse  gets  into  motion,  clap  both  your  spurs  into  him 
pretty  sharp.  1801  tr.  Damberger's  Trav.  Africa  57, 1  had 
got  into  a  sort  of  scrape.  1833  Act  3  $  4  Will.  IV*  c.  46 
§  104  Where  any  . .  spouts,  shores,  or  pipes,  drains  or  com- 
mon sewers  . .  shall  get  into  disrepair.  i86a  Temple  Bar 
VI.  401  He  used  to  get  into  a  frightful  passion.  1887 
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RIDER  HAGGARDS-SI  iv,  He  very  soon  got  more  or  less  into 
the  swing  of  the  thing. 

b.  To  make  one's  way  into  (business,  favour, 
office,  etc.) ;  to  succeed  in  obtaining. 


get 
Physiciai 
Practice  t 


03  When  a  young  man  gets  into  a  good  employ.  1890 
T.  F.  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.fr.  1689, 182  Trade  grew  much  more 
active  after  he  got  into  office. 

c.  colloq.  To  put  on  (clothes,  etc.). 

1690  W.  WALKER  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  151  He  is  gotten 
into  a  new  dress.  1813  LADY  BURGHERSH  Lett.  (1893)  38 
By  that  time  I  shall  '  get  into  my  shoes '  here. 

d.  To  become  occupied  with,  to  '  land  in '. 
1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  479  r  6  Instead  of  . .  Displaying 

Conjugal  Love  in  its  natural  Beauties. .  I  am  got  into  Tales 
to  the  Disadvantage  of  that  State  of  Life. 

e.  To  penetrate  by  inquiry,  to  get  knowledge  of. 
1788  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  376,  I  endeavored  to 

get,  as  well  as  I  could,  into  the  state  of  national  credit  there. 

f.  Of  liquor :  To  take  effect  upon ;  render  con- 
fused or  unsteady. 

1834  T.  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  MS  This  ale  gets 
into  my  noddle.  1894  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Dec.  576  Ever  since 
I've  been  holding  off  from  the  whisky  the  least  drop  gets 
into  my  walk. 

39.  Get  off—.     (Cf.  62.) 

a.  To  dismount  from  (a  horse).     Also  (U.  S.)  to 
alight  from  (a  train). 

18^0  Century  Mag.  July  349/1  When  I  got  off  the  train,  I 
found  myself  on  a  moss-grown  platform. 

b.  To  be  disinclined  for,  to  give  up.     o.  To 
obtain  release  from. 

a  1806  K.  WHITE  Lett.  (1837)  329,  I  never  get  quite  off 
study.  1893  SIR  R.  ROMER  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXVIII. 
443/1  It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  say  that  the  defendants 
can  get  off  the  contract. 

40.  Get  on  — .     (Cf.  Get  upon,  46  ;  also  63.) 
a.  To  mount  (a  horse,  etc.).     To  get  on  one's 

high  horse :  see  HORSE. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  502  When  the  keeper 
employeth  him  [the  elephant]  in  any  burthen,  hee  getteth 
first  on  his  necke.  iWi  J.  DAVIES  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass. 
220  He  got  on  Horse-back  and  departed.  1856  WHYTE 
MELVILLE  Kate  Cov.  v,  Aunt  . .  really  is  very  formidable 
when  she  gets  on  her  high  horse. 

tb.      o  produce  an  effect  on.  Obs. 

1647  W.  BROWNE  tr.  Gomterville's  Polexander  n.  iv.  270 
This  discourse  got  somewhat  on  the  slave,  but  not  enough 
to  bring  him  wholly  to  himself. 

o.  Sport.  To  come  upon,  meet  with  (a  fox,  etc.). 

1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  H.  (1711)  94,  I  got  on  him  [a 
Bird]  the  nth  of  July. 

d.  To  enter  upon  (a  subject),  esp.  by  chance. 
1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  158  Since  we  are  got  on  this  Subject, 

I  must  not  forget  to  inform  you  that  [etc.]. 

e.  To  get  on  one's  feet  or  legs :   to  assume  a 
standing  position,  esp.  for  the  purpose  of  speaking 
in  public. 

1717  BOYER  Diet.  Angl.-Fr.  s.v.,  To  get  on  one's  feet,  a 
lever.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Bro^un  \.  vi,  The  pounding  and 
cheering,  .becoming  deafening  when  old  Brooke  gets  on  his 
legs.  1887  LOWELL  Democr.  30  Before  the  authorized  and 
responsible  debaters  get  on  their  legs. 

f.  Racing.  To  stake  money  upon  (a  horse). 
1884  Punch  18  Oct.  181/1  There  is  all  the  difference  be- 
tween getting  on  an  ordinary  hack  and  'getting  on'  the 
favourite  for  the  Derby. 

41.  Get  over  — .     (Cf.  66.) 

a.  To  overcome,  surmount  (a  difficulty) ;  to 
evade  the  force  of  (evidence) ;  to  cease  to  be 
troubled  or  surprised  by. 

1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.v.,  They  cannot  get  over  the 
Prejudice  of  Education.  1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Rome, 
Alexander  ii.  469  [This]  was  Alexander's  great  difficulty, 
which  for  many  years  he  happily  got  over.  1764  GIBBON 
Misc.  Wks.  (1814)  IV.  376  Yet  the  name  of  slave  was  not  to 
be  got  over.  1783  Ainsworth's  Lat.  Diet.  (Morell)  iv.  s.v. 
Belterophontes,  He  conquered  them,  and  got  safe  over 
several  other  dangers.  1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  fy  Gain 
264  All  such  substances,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  oil,  have  a 
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No  explanation  or  excuse  could  get  over  the  fact  that  the 
man  was  dead.  Mod.  colloq.  I  can't  get  over  his  being  a 
married  man. 

b.  To  recover  from  (a  shock,  injury,  illness,  etc.). 

1769  GOLDSM.  Roman  Hist.  (1786)  II.  357  These  excesses 

. .  brought  on  a  violent  fever,  which  his  constitution  was 


he  ever  could  get  over  it  [an  amputation].  1877  M  iss  YONGE 
Cameos  Ser.  III.  xxx.  306,  I  shall  get  over  this  hurt.  1893 
Gd.  Words  May  341/2  A  shock  that  he  never  got  over, 

c.  To  cover  (a  distance). 

1857  HUGHF.S  Tom  Brown  i.  i,  You  can  get  over  a  couple 
of  thousand  miles  of  ground  for  three  pound  ten.  1883 
FENN  Middy  fy  Ensign  xxxii.  193  Ten  miles  were  got  over 
that  evening. 

d.  To  finish,  accomplish  (an   action)  ;   to  get 
through  with,  have  done  with. 

1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxvii,  The  inn .  .had  clearly  got 
over  its  day's  labour.  1889  MRS.  C.  CARR  Marg.  Mali- 
phant  II.  xxiv.  191,  I  had  got  over  my  visit  quite  safely. 
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e.  To  while  away,  succeed  in  passing  (time). 

(Cf.  43  c.) 

1890  Temple  fiarXC.  147  He  never  is  quite  clear  after- 
wards how  he  gets  over  the  hours  that  intervene. 

f.  slang.  To  take  advantage  of,  circumvent. 
1861  Temple  Bar  VI.  418  If  any  possible  swindle  had 

been  intended,  they  had  not  got  over  me.  1891  r.  W 
ROBINSON  Her  Love  f,  His  Life  II.  iv.  ix.  210  You  11 
have  to  get  up  early  to  get  over  me. 

42.  Get  round  — .     (Cf.  67.) 

a.  To  circumvent,  get  the  better  of,  cajole. 
1849  RUXTON  Life  in  Far  West  106  One  from  the  Land  of 

Cakes. .sought  to  'get  round'  (in  trade)  a  right    smart 
Yankee    but  couldn't  'shine'.     1885  F.  ANSTEY   Tinted 
Venus  40,  I  must . .  ask  her  for  the  ring,  very  polite  and  civil, 
and  try  if  I  can't  get  round  her  that  way.      1890  Harpers 
Mag.  Nov.  963/2  She  probably  managed  to  get  round  h 
in  various  ways. 

b.  To  evade. 

1896  Wcstm.  Got.  24  July  1/2  With  every  change  in  the 
rules  comes  a  fresh  ingenuity  in  getting  round  them. 

43.  Get  through  — .     (Cf.  68.) 

a.  To  reach  the  end  of,  bring  to  a  conclusion, 
accomplish  (a  task,  etc.). 
t66i  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  H.  ?6  We  are  not  yet 


business  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

b.  Of  legislative  measures :  to  be  passed  by 
(Parliament,  the  Commons  or  Lords).  Also,  To 
get  through  the  Court :  to  receive  one's  '  dis- 
charge '  as  a  bankrupt. 


168  A  new  Reform  Bill  had  got  through  the  Commons  by 
more  than  a  hundred  majority. 

c.  To  succeed  in  passing  (time) ;  esp.  to  find 
occupation  for  (a  period  of  time),  so  as  to  escape 
ennui.  (Cf.  41  e.) 

1768  STERNE  Sent,  Journ.  I.  17  (The  Monk),  Those  who 
. .  nave  no  other  plan  in  life,  but  to  get  through  it  in  sloth 
and  ignorance.  1847-9  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  (1851)  II.  7 
How  do  you  get  through  the  day  ?  1890  Temple  Bar 
Oct  145  He  gets  through  the  morning  tolerably  well  with 
letter-writing. 

44.  Get  to — .  (Cf.  69.)  To  begin,  settle  down  to. 
1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Ox/.  Introd.,  Tom  was^ .. 

beginning  to  feel  that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  be  getting 
to  regular  work  again.  1889  F.  C.  PHILIPS  Yng.  Atnslie's 
Courtship  II.  v.  52  You  and  I  will  get  to  business  with  due 
solemnity. 

45.  Get  under  — .     Naut.   To  get  under  sail : 
to  set  sail.    To  get  under  way  :  to  begin  to  move. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  u.  vii.  207  We  got  under  sail  from  the 
road  of  Paita  . .  about  midnight.  1771-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790) 
V.  186  In  the  mean  time  the  ships  were  got  under  way. 
1823  SCORESBY  Whale  Fishery  42  The  sails  were  instantly 
set,  and  the  ship  got  under-way. 

46.  Get  upon  — .     (Cf.  Get  on,  40.) 

a.  To  assume  a  position  upon ;  to  rise  to  (one's 
feet) ;  to  mount  (a  horse,  etc.). 

1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  I.  (1586)  12  All  beastes  so 
soone  as  they  are  delivered  from  their  dam  get  upon  their 
feete,  and  are  able  to  stand  a  high  alone.  1720  MRS. 
MANLEY  Power  of  Love  I.  123  With  much  Difficulty  he  got 
upon  his  Knees.  18*6  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  II.  270 
Getting  upon  a  good  strong  horse,  and  riding  about  the 
country,  has  no  merit  in  it. 

b.  To  begin  or  proceed  to  talk  of. 

1851  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  (1853)  38  If  you  find  us 
getting  upon  these  topics,  join  us. 
1 47.  Get  within  — .    06s. 

a.  To  succeed  in  coming  within  the  defences  of 
(an  adversary). 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  u.  (1590)  211  b,  I  had  in  a  short  space 
gotten  within  him,  and  (giuing  him  a  sound  blowe)  sent  him 
tofeede  fishes.  1590  $H\w.s.Com.Err.  v.  1.34  Some  get  within 
him,  take  his  sword  away.  1659  B.  HARRIS  ParivaFs 
Iron  Age  279  Got  within  shot  of  the  enemy,  who  fearing 
that  by  degrees  the  English  Fleet  would  get  within  them; 
set  up  their  sailes  [etc.]. 

b.  To  succeed  in  deceiving,  or  in  winning  con- 
fidence with  (a  person). 

1640  SANDERSON  Serttt.  I.  303  By  this  very  means  he  got 
within  our  grandmother  Eve.     1660  Trial  Regie.  154,  I 
should  so  much  sympathize  with  him,  to  get  within  him  to 
know  his  intentions. 
VII.  With  adverbs. 

48.  Get  aboard.     (See  ABOARD.) 

a.  trans,  (sense  27). 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  162  Therefore  away,  to  get 
our  stuffe  aboord.  1711  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  40  We  had  got  a 
great  deal  of  Water  and  Wood  aboard. 

b.  intr.  (sense  31). 

1611  SHAKS.  ll'int.  T.  in.  iii.  7  Go  get  a-boord,  Looke  to 
thy  barke.  I697DAMPIER  Voy,\.  116  They  knew  not  how  to 
get  aboard.  1780  COXE  Ktat.  Disc.  58  They  had  no  sooner 
got  aboard  than  a  violent  gale  of  wind  . .  broke  the  cable. 
1849  [see  ABOARD  A.  i  b]. 

49.  Get  about. 

a.  intr.  To  make  one's  way  about,  go  from 
place  to  place :  also,  to  begin  to  walk  (after  an 
accident,  illness,  etc.). 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  vi,  You're  getting  well.  .But 
you'll  get  about  now  directly,  won't  you  1  1889  F.  C.  PHILIPS 
Yng.  Atnslie's  Courtship  \.  xiii.  171  Not  even  a  cab  can 


GET. 

get  about  in  December  for  the  snow.  iBgoSnt.  Ka>.  i  Nov. 
510/1  Mr.  Hare  might  offer  more  help  as  to  the  means  of 
getting  about. 

b.  Of  rumours,  reports,  etc. :  To  be  circulated, 
become  generally  known,  to  obtain  currency. 

1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  ff  Gain  244  When  the  report  got 
about,  Sheffield  said  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  it.  1889 
F.  C.  PHILIPS  Ynt.  Ainslie^s  Courtship  II.  i.  8  Paine's  '  Age 
of  Reason ',  for  instance,  gets  about.  1890  F.  BARRETT 
Betio.  Life  <$•  Death  1 1 1. 1.  298  The  rumour . .  had  got  about 
that  the  timber  was  not  his. 

5O.  Get  abroad, 
fa.  refi.  (See  sense  27  b,  and  ABROAD  3.)  Oi>s. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chrm.  II.  107  He  gate  him  abroade  and 
prated  thereof  at  large. 

f  b.  trans.  (See  quot.)   Obs. 

1687  MiEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.v.,  To  get  a  Thing  abroad, 
to  publish  it. 

c.  intr.  Of  rumours,  etc. :  To  become  current. 
1687  MIEOE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  ll.  s.v.,  When  such  Things  get 

abroad.  1815  T.JEFFERSON  Autotiog.  Wks.  1859  1.32  Should 
the  idea  get  abroad,  .it  will  damp  the  minds  of  the  people. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hiit.  Eng.  viii.  II.  327  As  soon  as  the 
questions  got  abroad,  a  form  of  answer  . .  was  circulated  all 
over  the  kingdom.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  6  Nov.  5/2  A  sus- 
picion has  got  abroad  that  they  are  meditating  a  reimposi- 
tion  of  the  tax  on  corn. 
61.  Get  again,  trans.  To  recover,  obtain  a 

second  time. 

te  hider-til, 


M 


1 1300  Cursor  M.  8677  Bot  moght  i  neuer  get 
i  child  a-gain.    136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vi.  106  Th 


us  maihtou 


leosen  his  loue  . .  Bole  gete  hit  a?eyn  bi  grace,  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  5899  Then  the  grekes  agayne  getou  bere  hertes, 
And  myche  comford  kaght  of  his  come  ben.  c  1430  Pilgr. 
LyfManhode  iv.  Ixiii.  (1869)  206  pe  flesh  shal  first  be  roten, 
and  newe  geten  ayen  at  be  general  assemblee.  1548  HALL 
C/tron.,E3™.IV,*i%\>,  It  was  to  her  declared,  how  that  kyng 
Edward  had  gotten  again  the  garland.  1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr. 
i.  47  When  he  had  gotten  his  Roll  again. 

62.  Get  ahead,     intr.  To  make  progress,  meet 
with  success.     To  get  ahead  of:  to  clear  oneself 
from  (a  debt). 

1807  SOUTHEY  in  Robberds  Mem.  W.  Taylor  II.  190, 
I  have  better  hopes  than  I  ever  yet  had  of  getting  ahead. 
1851  MAYHF.W  Land.  Lab.  I.  380  There  are  many  who  have 
incurred  a  tally  debt,  and  have  never  been  able  to  '  get 
a-head  of  it ',  but  have  been  kept  poor  by  it  all  their  lives. 

63.  Get  along. 

a.  intr.  (See  sense  31  and  ALONG.) 

1768  STERNE  Smt.  Journ.  I.  10  (The  MonK),  I  have  only 
just  set  out  upon  my  travels ;  and  shall  learn  better  manners 
as  I  get  along.  1889  MRS.  C.  L.  PIRKIS  At  Moment  Viet. 
III.  x.  158  She  gets  along  faster  in  the  wind  than  Havelock. 

b.  To  succeed,  find  no  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties ;  to  get  on,  fare  (well,  ill)  ;  to  manage,  esp. 
•without  something.     (Cf.  Get  on,  63  g,  h.) 

1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Sac.  Amer.  II.  204  But  there  is  no 
bringing  glass  over  a  corduroy.. road  ;  and  those  who  have 
no  other  highways  must  '  get  along '  with  such  windows  as 
it  may  please  the  weather,  .to  leave  them.  1850  [see  ALONG 
adv.  2].  1868  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  11.365  Some  of  these  halls 
turn  out  to  be  smaller  than  represented,  but  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  use  an  American  expression,  that  we  shall  '  get  along  . 
1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Sun.  145  You  are  wanted  there,  and 
we  can  get  along  without  you  1  1890  Cornh.  flag.  Oct.  376 
If  one's  soul  passes  out  of  one's  reach,  one  has  to  get  along 
without  it  , 

c.  To  agree,  act,  or  live  harmoniously  together ; 
also,  to  get  along  well  with  (cf.  63  i). 

1875  B.  L.  FARJEON  Love's  Viet,  xi,  You  and  Mr.  Barton  do 
not  seem  to  get  along  well  together.  1885  Harpers  Mag. 
Mar.  501/2  If  they  wished  to  get  along  well  with  him  they 
must  let  him  have  his  own  way. 

d.  imp.  Get  along  with  you  =  go  away ;  also 
fig.  let  be,  have  done,  be  quiet,  colloq. 

1837  DICKENS  Pic/nv.  xiv.  1840  —  Bant.  Rudge  xxii, 
Leave  me.  Get  along  with  you. 

64.  Get  away. 

a.  intr.  To  escape,  succeed  in  departing.   Also, 
in  Hunting  and  Racing :  To  start. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7902  In  batail  .lua  he  suld  be  sette,  bat 
he  awai  suld  neuer  gette.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xiv.  223 
The  lordis  war  gottin  all  avay.  1535  COVERDALE  Jot  i.  17 
The  Caldees  . .  haue  . .  slayne  the  seruauntes  with  the 
swearde :  and  I  only  am  gotten  awaye,  to  tell  the.  1638 
F.  JUNIUS  Paint,  of  Ancients  131  David  . .  had  leisure 


from  the  City,  as  from  a  Prison,  and  got  away  into  tne 
Country.  1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Keg.  XXXIII.  13  He  came 
out  of  the  Tower,  or,  rather,  got  away  out  of  it  somehow  or 


good  tei 

56  All  our  party  was  glad  to  get  away. 

b.  imp.  =  Go  away,  be  off.  Also  Get  away  with 
you  =  53d. 

1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  t,Prtj.  xlix,  Take  whatever  you 
like,  and  get  away. 

c.  77?  get  away  with :  ( U.S.  slang)  to  get  the 
better  of,  to  beat  in  a  contest. 

1887  A.  A.  HAYES  Jesuits  Ring  227  The  boys  got  away 
with  the  . .  road  agents. 

d.  trans,  and  refl.  (See  sense  27  and  AWAY.) 
CI37S   Sc.   Leg.  Saints,   George   883    Men.,  gat   away 

prywely  of  his  relykis  a  party.  1:1400  Destr.  Troy  11765 
The  kyng  . .  hade  hit  goten,  Paladian  the  pure  god,  pertly 
away.  c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  479  Ther  myght  no  man  gete 
hym  [greyhound]  away.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay  s 
Voy.  I.  xx.  25  b,  There  was  no  remedy  to  get  them  [prisoners] 
away,  but  by  great  presents.  1640  tr.  Verdere's  Rom.  Kom. 
III.  27  Taking  a  little  courage  to  her,  she  got  her  speedily 


GET. 

away.     1687  MIF.GE  Gt.  Fr,  Diet.  n.  s.v.,  He  b.i 

my  Customers.  .She  got  a\vay  the  best  Things  in  the  House, 

file  a  smistrait  [etc.]. 

fe.  trans.  To  shake  off,  get  rid  of  (a  cold). 
1676  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  ra/Ji  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Ccuntn. 
App.  v.  34  The  season  continues  so  seveere  I  cannot  get 
away  my  ill  cold  nor  goe  out  of  the  house. 
5o.  Get  back. 

a.  intr.  To  effect  a  return.  Also  refl. 
1605  SHAKS.  Ant.  fyCl.  in.  xiii.  139  Get  theebacke  to  Caesar. 
1664  PEPYS  Diary  22  Nov.,  They  have  no  victuals  to  keep 
them  out,  and  it  is  likely  they  will  be  frozen  before  they  can  get 
back.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  fy  Garei,  22  If  any  Disgrace., 
drive  any  one  away,  he  is  never  at  rest  till  he  get  back  again. 
(71847  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Lady  of  Manor  I.  iv.  99  Perhaps 
you  hoped  I  was  got  back  to  England.  1862  Temple  r>ar 
V.  315  Get  you  back  to  your  inn,  good  youth.  1889 
Univ.  Rev.  Nov.  360  It  was  an  attempt  on  the  artist's  part 
to  get  hack  to  nature. 

D.  trans.  To  recover.  (Cf.  Get  again >  51.) 
1808  'CERVANTES  HOGG'  Miss-led  General  161  Another 
considerable  estate,  .was  rattled  away  in  one  night ;  but  the 
good  old  lord  contrived  to  get  it  back.  1872  FREKMAN£^«. 
Sketch  xiii.  §  7  (1874)  245  Venice  got  back  nearly  all  that 
she  had  lost.  1890  T.  F.  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.fr.  1689,  189 
Austria  got  back  its  hold  on  Italy. 

56.  Get  before,  intr.     (See  31  and  BEFORE.) 

1662  J.  DAVIES  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  7  The  Boat-men 
. .  forbearing  ever  and  anon  to  row,  purposely  to  let  the 
Ambassadors  get  before. 

57.  Get  down. 

a.  intr.  (See  sense  31  and  DOWN.)     Also  refl. 
1581  PETTIE  Gnazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  28  b,  Then  they 

tell  the  wall,  and  the  waie,  whereby  her  lover  got  downe. 
1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind,  43  The  day  being  come 
. .  he  gets  down  . .  leaving  his  dead  Companion  upon  the 
Tree.  1757  FOOTE  Author  Prol.,  Sirrah  !  get  down,  and  let 
your  father  ride.  1857  HUGHES  Tout  Brown  i.  iv,  Then  one 
of  the  biggest  [boys]  gets  down  [from  the  coach]  and  begs 
his  pardon.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  i.  vi,  Bob,  get  ye 
down  to  your  supper.  1887  Westtn.  Rev.  June  361  We  have 
now  got  down  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

b.  trans.  (See  sense  27  and  DOWN.) 

15..  Mylner  of  Abynton  382  in  Hazl.  E.  E.  P.  III.  114 
Stout  strokes  was  them  betweene ;  The  milner  was  the 
more  keene.  And  gat  the  clarke  downe.  1662  J.  DAVIES 
Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  142  If,  through  weaknesse .. he  be 
not  able  to  get  down  the  bread.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's 
Mag:  i.  17  Shall  we  g^et  down  our  Topmasts  ?  1712  ARBUTH- 
NOT  John  Bull  in.  li,  Even  when  Master  had  got  her 
down,  she  would  scratch  and  bite  like  a  tiger.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystone  L.  §  266  We  returned  to  the  buss  about  noon  to 
get  down  our  moorings.  1843  MACAULAY  Lays  Anc.  Rome^ 
Virginia  271  Small  chance  was  his  to  rise  again,  if  once 
they  got  him  down. 

58.  Get  forth,  intr.     (See  sense  31  and  FORTH.) 

C1475  RaufCoil%ear6Q-$  He  saw  the  King  was  engreuit, 
and  gat  furth  glaid.  1639  tr.  Du  Bosq's  Coinpl.  Wotnan 
30  This  Musing  is  a  Maze,  where  one  easily  looseth  him- 
selfe,  and  whence  without  great  difficulty  he  gets  not  forth. 
1796  MACNEILL  Will  $  Jean  v.  viii,  Will  got  forth;  On  a 
cart,  or  in  a  waggon,  Hirplin  aye  towards  the  north. 

59.  Get  forward.     (See  senses  27  and  31,  and 
FORWARD.) 

a.  intr. 

1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  Fior  281  Get  forward,  for  I 
will  come  afteryou  a  foote.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi (1676) 
10  He  was  already  gotten  so  forward  in  all  the  Sciences, 
that  [etc.].  1796  COLERIDGE  Watchman  No.  2  r  5  They 
who  act  up  to  my  precepts,  will,  .be  precluded  from  all  the 
customary  means  of  getting  forward  In  the  world.  1815 
CHALMER  in  Life  (1851*  II.  8,  I  . .  got  forward  in  the  coach 
with  Mr.  Paul.  1857  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XVIII.  1. 19  The 
mares  are  indulged  a  little  as  they  get  forward  with  foal. 

b.  trans. 

1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  5  We  lengthen'd  our  Mizen-Mast.. 
got  our  Fore-Mast  forward. 

60.  Get  in. 

a.  intr.  (See  sense  31  and  IN.) 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  lix.  206  He.  .went  toward  the 
posterne  the  whiche,  with  muche  payne,  they  gatte  in  there 
at.  ?rti55o  Freiris  Benuik  94  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (1893) 
288  Our  jjettis  ar  closit  that  we  may  nocht  in  gett,  1613 
SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  v.  iv.  18  Port.  How  got  they  in?  Man. 
Alas  I  know  not,  how  gets  the  Tide  In.  a  1691  BOYLE  Hist. 
^;r(i6o2)  84  Although  the  bar  of  Porta  Nova  proved  more 
.  .dangerous  than  we  were  informed  ;  yet  our  ship  got  safe 
in  thither.  1782  COWPER  Gilpin  38  Three  doors  off  the 
chaise  was  stayed,  Where  they  did  all  get  in.  1803  JANE 
PORTER  Thadaetts  xiv.  (1831)  129  He  was  in  hopes  to  have 
gotten  in  as  he  had  stolen  out.  1850  Tail's  Mag.  XVII. 
722/2  The  chaise  having  arrived .  .Trotter  got  in. 

b.  To  be  elected  or  chosen  to  represent  a  con- 
stituency in  parliament,  etc. 

1861  Temple  Bar  II.  395  [He]  is  trying  to  get  in  for 
Wylminstre  at  the  next  election. 

c.  In  Falconry.  (See  quots.) 

1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  7  To  go  up  to  a  hawk  when  she 
has  killed  her  quarry  is  to  *  get  in '.  1891  HARTING  Bibl. 
Acdpitr.  223  Get  in,  to  reach  the  hawk  as  soon  as  she  has 
killed. 

d.  trans.  (See  sense  27  and  IN.) 

3S93  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  25  When  the  Fox  hath 
once  got  in  his  Nose,  Hee'le  soone  finde  meanes  to  make 
the  ^Body  follow.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  158  In 
getting  in  the  bridle  cable  by  means  of  its  buoys. 

e.  To  gather  in,  secure  (harvest  produce). 

1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Country  Fellow  (Arb.1  50  For 
Death  hee  is  neuer  troubled  ..  if  hee  get  in  but  his  Haruest 
before.  1699  Poor  Man's  Pica  7  In  all  these  Three 
Counties  the  Crop  was  good,  and  the  Corn  well  got  in.  1762 
FOOTE  Orators  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  195  It  would  be  difficult  .. 
to  get  in  even  our  harvests,  without  the  aid  of  hands ..  from 
Ireland.  x8$5  COSTELLO  Stort  Screen  61  A  summons  to 
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assist  in  getting  in  the  vintage,  .wholly  prevented  him.  1889 
MRS.  C.  CARR  Afarf.  Malifhant  II.  xxi.  107  We  had  to 
get  the  hay  in. 

f.  To  collect,  gather  (contributions  of  money, 
esp.  sums  due). 

1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  n,  To  get  in  his  Debts,  se/nire 
payer.  1754  J.  HILL  (fiV&)The  Young  Secretary's  Guide. . 
with  a  true  method  every  honest  dealer  should  take  to  get  in 
what  is  owing  to  him.  1884 '  C.  POWER  '  (Grant  Allen)  Philii- 
tin  I.viii.  217  The  poor  landlprdscan'tget  in  theirrents.  1886 
Law  Times  LXXX.  132/1  Some  of  the  assets  had  been  got 
in  by  the  receiver,  and  had  never  come  to  her  hands  at  afi. 

g.  Printing.    To  set  close  (see  quot.). 

1676   MOXON  Print  Lett.    10  If  . .  you  are  pinched  for 
room,  you  may  leave  no  Space  between  Letter  and  Letter  ; 
and  then  one  or  two  Spaces  between  a  Word  will  serve. 
This  by  Printers  is  called  Getting  in,  or  Setting  close. 
h.  To  sow,  plant  (seed). 

1843  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  IV.  H.  566,  I  find  it  [a  roller]  .. 
useful  in  getting-in  my  spring  corn,  when  the  ground  is  dry 
and  rough.  1853  Ibid.  XIV.  i.  192  April  is  the  usual  time 
for  getting  in  the  seed. 

i.  To  yoke,  harness  (horses,  etc.);  to  bring  or 
drive  (cattle)  into  the  stock-yard. 

1887  RIDER  HAGGARD  Jess  xxii,  I  will  tell  the  boy  to  get 
your  horses  in,  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col,  Reformer  (1891) 
217  A  portion  of  the  herd  he  thought  he  could  get  in. 

j.  To  succeed  in  doing  certain  work  (esp.  within 
a  specified  time). 

1890  yrtil.  Educ.  i  Sept.  479/1  We  are  not  bound  to  get 
in  a  certain  period  [of  history]  by  a  certain  date. 

k.  To  succeed  in  delivering  (a  blow). 

1891  Ckamb.  Jrnl.  21  Nov.  750/1  The  youngster  got  in 
a  nasty  blow,  drawing  streams  of  blood  from  his  opponent's 
face. 

1.  To  get  one's  hand  in :  to  become  skilful  by 
practice  (see  HAND  52).  To  get  in  a  word  (edge- 
ways} :  to  succeed  in.  saying  something  in  a  pause 
of  another's  talk  (see  also  EDGEWAYS). 

1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in  Wilds  vi.  78  It  was  some 
time  before  she  got  her  hand  in,  as  we  say.  1863  KINGSLEV 
Water  Bab.  vii,  She  was  running  on,  while  Tom  tried  to 
get  in  a  word  edgeways.  1888  LADY  D.  HARDY  Dang. 
Exfer.  II.  xi.  222  You  have  given  me  no  time  to  get  in 
a  word.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  n.  xv,  '  I'll  begin  milking 
now,  to  get  my  hand  in ',  said  Tess. 

61.  Get  in  with. 

fa.  trans.  To  bring  (a  person)  into  favour  with. 

1628  EARLE  Microcosm.^  Yng.  Rawe  Preacher  (Arb.)  23 
His  fashion  and  demure  Habit  gets  him  in  with  some 
Town-precision,  and  maks  him  a  Guest  on  Fryday  nights. 

b.  intr.  To  become  familiar  with,  attain  to  in- 
timacy or  favour  with. 

1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.v.,  To  get  in  with  one,  to 
scrue  himself  into  his  Friendship.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke^s 
Voy.  E.  Ind.  215  He  so  contrived  his  Business  as  to  get  in 
with  our  Men.  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  24  Aug.  (O.  H.  S.)  I. 
34  He  is  got  in  with  the  Whigs.  1744  SARAH  FIELDING 
David  Simple  II.  284,  I  got  in  with  a  Set  of  Sharpers,  and 
..was  admitted  to  share  some  Part  of  the  Booty.  1887  Old 
Man's  Favour  II.  in.  iii.  186,  I  couldn't  get  in  with  him  at 
all ; . .  he's  tremendously  reserved. 
C.  Naut.  To  come  close  up  to. 

1671  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  (1711)  177 
At  6  at  night  we  got  in  with  the  Land.  1748  Ansotfs  Voy. 
in.  i.  302  We  were  extremely  impatient  to  get  in  with  the 
nearest  Island.  1797  SIR  J.  JERVIS  15  Feb.  in  Nicolas  Disf. 
Nelson  (1845)  II.  333,  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  in  with 
the  Enemy's  Fleet  before  it  had  time  to  connect.  1823 
SCORESBY  Whale  Fishery  67  The  wind  falling,  and  veering 
to  the  westward,  we  tacked,  to  get  in  with  the  ice. 

62.  Get  off. 

a.  intr.  (See  sense  31  and  OFF.)  To  escape, 
get  away ;  to  start  on  a  journey,  or  in  a  race. 
To  get  off  to  sleep :  to  succeed  in  falling  asleep.  To 
get  off  from,  f  of=  '  to  get  off '  (39  a,  c). 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  i.  141  They  fought  together,  but 
Auffidius  got  off.  1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  n,  To  get  off 
from  his  Horse,  descend™  dc  Cheval.  1693  Mem.  Cut. 
Teckely  iv.  61  The  Right  Wing  of  the  Christian  Army, 
having  . .  abandoned  its  attack  . .  gave  opportunity  to  the 
Janizaries  . .  to  get  off  on  this  side.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  II. 
iii.  146  The  crazy  condition  of  the  ship  . .  prevented  her 
from  getting  off  to  sea.  1749  DODWELL  Free  Answer  109, 
I  was  wondering  . .  how  he  would  get  off  of  this  difficulty. 
1891  CasselTs  Fain.  Mag,  Mar.  212/1,  I  find  I  can  get  off 
to  sleep  by  trying  to  count  up  to  100.  1897  A.  MORRISON 
Dorrington  Deed-box  i,  We  . .  got  off  comfortably  by  the 
ten  o'clock  train  from  Euston. 

t>.  To  escape  from  punishment,  defeat,  etc.,  either 
entirely  or  with  or  for  a  specified  loss  or  penalty ; 
to  be  acquitted  in  a  criminal  trial. 

1640  tr.  Verdere's  Rom.  Rom.  i.  81  The  Christians  got  off 
with  the  losse  of  two  thousand  men.  Ibid.  1. 146  The  Chris- 
tians having  got  off  for  seventy  two  thousand  horse,  and 
two  and  twenty  thousand  of  their  infantry.  1690  BURY  in 
W.  Nicholls  Anfw.  Naked  Gospel  (1691)  Bib,  But  perhaps 
the  Trinitarians  will  not  so  easily  get  off  here.  1714  DE 
FOE  Mem.  Caralier  (1840)  271  He  got  off  for  4ooo/.  1759 
DILWORTH  rope  98  By  this  artful  compliment  Mr.  Pope  got 
off.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  II.  xv,  He  had  got  off 
very  well  with  a  reprimand.  1881  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  My 
Love  III.  iv.  79  The  Pennefathers  got  off  with  fewer  re- 
bukes than  usual.  1889  DOYLE  M.  Clarke  xxxvi.  408  The 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  got  off  much  more  lightly  than 
their  followers. 

t  o.  To  get  off  with.  To  get  rid  of,  have  done 
with.  Ol>s. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  vi,  I  thought  to  have  gotten  off 
with  my  young  priest  by  telling  him  [etc.]. 
d.  trans.  (See  sense  27  and  Opr.) 

1662  J.  DAVIES  Olearim'  \'oy.  Amiass.  35  To  get  off  our 
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Ship  from  among  those  Rocks.  I7i»  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  41 
Two  men  waiting  . .  by  the  Shore,  for  a  Portuguese  Canoe 
to  get  'em  off.  1731  Gentl.  blag.  I.  32/2  The  Samuel  . .  ran 
ashore . .  but  'twas  thought  might  be  got  off. 

e.  To  remove,  take  off. 

l66a  J.  DAVIES  Olrarins'  Voy.  Ambass.  314  This  colour 
will  not  be  got  off.  in  fifteen  dayes,  though  they  wash  their 
hands  several  times  a  day.  1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  it. 
s.v.,  To  get  his  Coat  off,  tirer  son  Jttstaucorps.  170*  Act 
i  Anne  Stat.  it.  c.  19.  [22.]  §  2  If  any  Person  or  Persons  . . 
shall.,  fraudulently  cut,  tear,  or  get  off  any  Mark  or  Stamp 
from  any  Piece  of  Vellum  [etc.]. 

f.  To  deliver  (a  person)  from  punishment,  or 
procure  a  modified  penalty  for. 

1715  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  43,  I  will  see 
and  get  you  off  if  I  can.  1862  Temple  Bar  V.  452  He 
promised  to  get  my  master  off  on  payment  of  a  fine.  1885 
Times  18  May  5  Kiel's  friends  were  powerful  enough  to 
get  him  off  with  five  years'  banishment. 

g.  To  learn,  commit  to  memory.     Also  to  get 
off  hy  heart  (cf.  sense  8). 

1709  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  308  He  would  always 
make  them  set  about  his  own  [Grammar],  and  spend  time 
in  getting  it  off  intirely.  1861  Temple  Bar  III.  141 
Read  the  7Ywfc*..and  get  off  by  heart  that  portion  .. 
devoted  to  the  news  of  the  money-market.  1883  GILMOUR 
Mongols  xvii.  201  Our  religious  system  has  no  set  form  of 
liturgy  to  be  got  off  by  heart  and  repeated. 

h.  To  '  get  off  one's  hands ' ;  to  find  sale  for 
(goods) ;  colloq.  to  get  (one's  daughters)  married. 

1724  SWIFT  Drapier's  Lett.  i.  (1730)  13  Wood  . .  to  get 
them  [his  Half-Pence]  off,  offered  an  Hundred  Pounds  in 
his  Coin  for  Seventy  or  Eighty  in  Stiver. 
i.  To  succeed  in  uttering  (esp.  a  joke). 

1858  J .  G.  HOLLAND  TitcomVs  Lett,  to  Yng.  Men  vii.  (1873) 
58  Have  you  a  good  set  of  teeth,  which  you  are  willing  to 
show  whenever  the  wit  of  the  company  gets  off  a  good  thing? 
1886  MRS.  MACQUOID  Sir  J.  Apfleby  II.  vi.  83  If  [he]  had 
to  speak  at  any  public  occasion,  he  could  never  get  a  sen- 
tence off  without  hesitation.  1891  Cttantb.  Jrtil.  618/1 
They  would,  .get  off  their  jokes  on  him  and  insult  him. 

63.  Get  on. 

a.  trans.  To  put  on,  don  (an  article  of  dress)  ; 
to  place  (a  kettle,  etc.)  on  the  fire. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  v.  iii.  137  Get  on  thy  Boots,  wee'l 
ride  all  night.  1605  —  Macb.  11.11.70.  i6soTRAppC0w/w.  Gen. 
xli.  14  And  should  not  we  get  on  our  best  [raiment],  when  we 
are  to  come  before  God  ?  1839  Thirty-six  Yrs.  Seafaring 
Life  332  We  soon  lit  a  good  fire  not  far  from  the  tent,  got 
the  kettle  on,  had  supper.  1891  L.  MALET  Wages  of  Sin 
III.  vi.  i.  63  As  the  vulgar  little  boys  say,  Carr  has  'got  'em 
all  on '  to-night,  hasn't  he  ? 

b.  To  put  on,  succeed  in  acquiring  (speed). 
1891  Field  21  Nov.  770/1  Their  forwards  often  got  on 

a  good  deal  of  pace,  but  were  never  really  dangerous. 

c.  refl.  To  advance  one's  own  interests. 

1890  T.  F.  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.fr.  1689,  18  Using  men  as  his 
tools  to  get  himself  on. 

d.  slang.  To  lay  (a  bet)  on  (a  horse). 

1869  E.  FARMER  Scrap  Bk.  (ed.  6)53  When  a  'sov'  or 
1  fiver '  can  be  got  on,  We're  game  to  nsk  it. 

e.  intr.  To  advance,   move  forward  ;  to  make 
haste  (in  movement). 

1768  STERNE  Sent.  Jovrn.  (1778)  I.  131  (Postilion)  Then, 
prithee,  get  on— get  on,  my  good  lad,  said  I.  1777  SIR  M. 
HUNTER  Jrnls.  (1894)  25  The  guns  got  on  so  slowly  that  we 
did  not  arrive  at  Brunswick  before  ten  the  next  morning.  1891 
Leisure  Hour  Jan.  151/2  Let  us  get  on  and  lose  no  time. 

f.  To  advance,  make  progress  (with  a  work  or 
business).     Said  also  of  the  work  itself. 

1798  SOUTHEY  in  Life  (1849)  '•  347  The  more  the  work  gets 
on,  the  better  does  it  please  me.  1805  —  Lett.  (1856)  I.  328 
Don  Manuel  cannot  get  on  for  want  of  such  knowledge  and 
of  a  book  of  the  roads.  1821  Ibid.  1 1 1. 353,  I  am  getting  on 
with  the  '  Book  of  the  Church '.  1813  T.  MOORE  in  Mem. 
(1853)  I.  350.  I  am  more  anxious  than  1  can  tell  you  to  get 
on  with  it  [my  poem].  1813  SCORESBV  H  'kale  Fiske ry  446  We 
began  to  flench;  but.  .we  only  got  slowly  on. 

g.  To  prosper,  succeed  ;  esp.  to  get  on  in  the 
world:  to  acquire  wealth  and  position.    Also,  to 
fare  (in  some  specified  way,  or  with  suggestion  of 
some  success  or  progress). 

1785  J.  TRUSLER  Mod.  Times  I.  115  So  it  is  in  society,  we 
labour  to  get  on  and  become  conspicuous.  1813  T.  MOORE 
in  Mem.  (1853)  I.  342  She  had  to  come  down  and  see  how  her 
crocuses  and  primroses  before  the  window  were  getting  on. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Brooke  Farm  i.  5  The  grocer  has 
got  on  in  the  world  considerably.  1851  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho. 
II.  xii,  Not  the  way  to  get  on  in  life,  you'lj  tell  me?  1861 
HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Ox/,  i,  According  to  promise, 
I  write  to  tell  you  how  I  get  on  up  here.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  13  Apr.  5/2  Mr.  Courtney  seemed  to  get  on  swim- 
mingly till  he  got  to  Bodmin. 

h.  To  manage  without  (something  viewed  as 
helpful),  with  (something  deemed  inadequate). 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  a.  vii,  Be  a  good  fellow,  and 
let's  try  if  we  can't  get  on  without  the  crib.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  47  A  State  may  get  on  without  cobblers. 
1889  F.  C.  PHILIPS  Yng.  Ainslie's  Courtship  I.  xiii.  173  The 
universe  could  get  on  very  well  without  them. 

i.  To  attain  intimacy  or  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  (a  person)  ;  to  agree,  harmonize,  frater- 
nize (together). 

1816  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894!  I.  101  His  manner  is 
brusque  and  short,  and  I  got  on  but  little  with  him.  1844 
LADY  G.  FULLERTON  Ellen  MiMleton  (1854*  I.  177  Wc 
entered  into  conversation,  and  got  on  (as  the  phrase  is)  xery 
well.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  n.  vii,  JThey  get  on  to- 
get! 
Yoi 


xxviii.  283  [She]  had  none  of  the  usual  misgivings  about 
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getting  on  with  her  mother-in-law.  1889  F.  C.  PHILIPS-  Yng. 
Ainslies  Courtship  II.  xv.  163,  I  am  an  easy  sort  of  fellow 
to  get  on  with. 

j.  To  l>e  getting  on  for  (to,  towards) :  to  be  ad- 
vancing towards,  coming  close  to  (a  certain  age, 
time,  number,  etc.). 

1861  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  III.  183,  I  was  about  Ret- 
ting on  for  twelve  when  father  first  bought  me  a  concertina. 
1861  Temple  Bar  III.  145  It's  getting  on  for  eleven.  1874 
DASENT  Tales  fr.  Fjeld  64  When  it  was  getting  on  towards 


We  have  an  overcrowded  population  getting  on  to  40,000,000. 
k.  To  advance,  move  onwards  (of  time).   To  get 
on  in  years  or  life  :  (of  persons)  to  become  aged. 

1882  BESANT  Revolt  of  Man  ii.  (1883)  52  He  took  out  his 
watch  and  remarked  that  the  time  was  getting  on.  1885 
L.  MALET  Col.  Enderby's  Wife  (ed.  3)  I.  11.  i.  102  As  one 
gets  on  in  years.  1891  Temple  Bar  Oct.  149  He  was  getting 
on  in  life,  whereas  his  fiance'e  was  not  yet  twenty. 

64.  Get  out. 

a.  intr.  (See  sense  31  and  OUT.) 

11300  Cursor  M.  17350  pai . .  did  to  sper  be  dors  fast . .  bat 
he  suld  nober-quar  get  vte.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  121,  I 
found  them  [vegetable  growths]  just  gotten  out,  with  very 
little  or  no  stalk.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's-  Voy.  E.  Ind.  19 
Seven  more  got  out  after  me,  and  35  before,  so  that  43  of  us 
only  escaped. 

b.  imp.    = '  Go  away ',  '  be  off    (expressing  dis- 
belief, dissent,  or  a  desire  to  hear  no  more),  colloq. 

1711  LD.  MOLESWORTH  tr.  Hotman*sFranco41allia(iT2i) 
136  You  have  nothing  to  do  here  (said  she)  :  get  out  !  1840 
DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  x,  Kit  only  replied  by  bashfully  bid- 
ding his  mother  'get  out'.  1851  SEAWORTHY  Bertie  vii.  78 
Thrue  as  the  tin  commandhers  !  Git  aout  1  1887  Blackw. 
Mag.  Dec.  763/2,  '  I  shan't,  then  ',  said  the  boy  sulkily  . . 
'  He  belongs  to  my  father— you  get  out '. 

c.  Oftheweather:  Toturaout,become(fine,etc.). 
1852  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIII.  n.  336  The  afternoon 

got  out  very  fine. 

d.  To  leak  out,  become  known. 

1891  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  28  Nov.  2/3  The  fact  that  this 
step  was  to  be  taken  did  not  get  out  till  the  charges  were 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 

e.  slang.  Racing.  (See  quot.  1884.)     Stock  Ex- 
change. To  get  rid  of  one's  shares  in  any  venture. 

1884  H.  SMART  Fr.  Post  to  Finish  xiii,  Johnson  . .  had 
taken  more  than  one  opportunity  of  what  is  termed  '  getting 
out ',  that  is,  backing  the  horse  against  which  he  had  pre- 
viously laid.  1887  Daily  News  21  July  6/1  Until  they 
shall  have  retailed  their  wares,  and,  to  use  the  expressive 
slang  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  '  got  out ', 

f.  trans.  (See  sense  27  and  OUT.) 

a  1400  Sir  Perc.  2064  Then  Percevelle  the  gode  Hys 
swerde  owt  he  get.  1442  Cursor  M.  9652  (Bedford)  A !  bat 
wrech  Frende  withoute,  bat  non  frende  gete  may  hym  oute. 
1662  J.  DAVIES  Olearius1  Voy.  Ambass.  123  Much  after 
the  manner  that  Fell-mongers  beat  their  Furs,  to  get  out 
the  Worms.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  46  Some 
of  them  were  gotten  out  by  the  Caulkers  with  their  Spike- 
Irons.  1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  105  It  falling  calm,  we  both 
got  out  our  Oars.  1762  FOOTE  Lyar  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  283 
My  dear  Miss  Godfrey,  what  trouble  I  have  had  to  get  you 
put !  1801  R.  CECIL  Wks.  (1811)  I.  138  He  was  led  to 
invent  an  instrument  for  transferring  the  form  of  the  model 
to  the  marble  (technically  called  getting  out  the  points). 
1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xliii,  That  rascal  Blackland 
got  the  bones  out,  and  we  played  hazard  on  the  dining- 
table.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  iii,  You've  been 
making  all  these  foolish  marks  on  yourself,  which  you  can 
never  get  out.  1884  Milit.  Enfin.  I.  n.  67  The  excavation 
in  which  the  shaft  is  placed  is  got  out. 

g.  To  draw  out  (information),  elicit,  find  out 
by  inquiry. 

1530  PALSGR.  563/1,  I  get  out  the  truthe  of  a  mater  that  is 
in  doute,  je  saiche  and  je  espluche.  1611  BIBLE  Ecclus.  xiii. 
ii  Smiling  vpon  thee  [he]  will  get  out  thy  secrets.  1662  J. 
DAVIES  Mandelslo's  Trav.  230  They  endeavour  to  get  out 
the  truth  by  fair  means.  x86x  Temple  Bar  II.  139  In  cross- 
examination  I  had  '  got  out '  some  facts. 
h.  To  publish  (a  book). 

1786  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  H-  6  A  b»d  French 
translation  which  is  getting  out  here. 

i.  To  succeed  in  bringing  out  (a  sound). 

1834  T.  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  269, 1  could  not  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  get  out  a  negative.  1842  TENNYSON  Card. 
Dan.  89  The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy. 

65.  Get  out  of. 

a.  intr.  To  issue  or  emerge  from,  to  succeed  in 
doing  so  ;  to  escape  from ;  to  leave,  quit.     To  get 
out  of  bed:  to  rise.    To  have  got  out  of  bed  on  the 
wrong  side  :  a  jocular  explanation  of  bad  temper. 

<*  '533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  xxi.  64  Or  he  can  gete  out  of 
the  wood  he  wyll  cause  reyne  and  wynde.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  xx.  25  b,  Some  of  them 
before  they  coulde  gette  out  of  the  barke  were  stripped 
intoo  their  shyrtes.  1639  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir. 
Events  89  The  Marquesse  to  get  out  of  the  confusion,  and 
to  avoydthe  tumult,  .retired  to  his  Castle.  1662  J.  DAVIES 
Olearius'  Voy.  A  mbass.  92TheBride..getsoutof  bed,  gets 
on  a  morning  Gown  [etc.].  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  64, 
I  told  him  they  might  do  as  they  thought  fit,  but  I  would 
get  put  of  the  Way.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  v.  187  He  was. . 
all  in  rags,  being  but  just  got  out  of  Paita  goal.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  600  Before  they  got  out  of  the 
lane  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  had  been  killed  or 
wounded.  1887  G.  R.  SIMS  Mary  Jane's  Mem.  203,  I 
never  lived  in  a  family  that  so  often  got  out  of  bed  on  the 
wrong  side,  to  use  a  homely  expression. 

b.  To  get  beyond,  esp.  to  get  out  of  sight,  reach  ; 
to  get  out  of  one'' s  depth  (see  DEPTH).     To  get  out 
of  hand',    f  to  advance  beyond  the  necessity  for 
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instruction  or  guidance  (ofa.)  ;  (of  horses)  to  break 
away  from  control. 

1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  BiondCs  Eromena  73  The  Galley. . 
got  quit  out  of  their  sight.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  v.  171 
They  nattered  themselves  they  were  got  out  of  his  reach. 
1765  FOOTE  Commissary  n.  Wks.  1799  II.  22  We  have  at 
our  school  two.  .that  were  full  half  a  year  before  they  could 
get  out  of  hand.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Jan.  4/3  H 
remained  three  hours  in  the  water,  afraid  to  move,  lest  he 
should  get  out  of  his  depth.  Mod.  The  horses  got  completely 
out  of  hand  and  dashed  down  the  hill. 

C.  To  give  up,  leave  off  (a  fashion,  etc.).     ' 
things :  To  begin  to  go  out  of  (fashion). 

ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  119  P  7  The  Rural  Beaus  are  not 
t  out  of  the  Fashion  that  took  place  at  the  time  of 


1711 

yet  goi 


And 


the  Revolution.    1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  193  An 
between  the  one  Character,  which  she  wants  to  get  int< 


! 
nd 


Those  classical  wigs . 
fashion,  yclept  bobs. 

d.  To  evade,  escape  from,  avoid. 

1885  SIR  N.  LINDLEY  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LIII.  479/'. 
I  do  not  see  how  to  get  out  of  the  language  of  the  Act. 
1888  J.  PAYN  Myst.  Mirbridge  (Tauchn.)  I.  xxm.  282  He  is 
like  a  schoolboy  in  getting  out  of  things  that  are  disagree- 
able to  him.  1893  EARL  DUNMORE  Pamirs  I.  228  He  tried 
to  evade  the  question  and . .  he  attempted  to  get  out  of 
giving  a  direct  reply. 

e.  trans.  To  draw  out,  elicit  (information)  from 
(a  person) ;  also,  to  succeed  in  obtaining  (money, 
work,  etc.)  from  one. 

1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biettdts  Eramena  189  The  Queene, 
perceiving  well  what  he  meant . .  yet  resolved  to  get  it 
plainly  out  of  him.  1676  WYCHERLEY  PI.  Dealer  v.  ii, 
I  told  you  'twas  in  vain  to  think  of  getting  money  out  of 
her.  1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  xi.  (1840)  202  This  was 
the  account  we  got  out  of  them.  1737  [S.  BERINGTON) 
G.  di  Lucca's  Mem.  17  We  resolv'd  to  try  what  we  could 
get  out  of  him  by  his  own  Confession.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  11.  ii,  You  won't  get  anything  out  of  him  worth 
having. 

f.  To  extract  (juice,  etc.)  from  (any  substance). 
1662  J.  DAVIES  Mandelslo's  Trav.  84  Opium  . .  is  nothing 

but  the  juice  which  is  got  out  of  poppy,  by  an  incision  made 
therein. 

g.  To  get  out  of  hand:  to  finish  (a  piece  of  work). 
1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  284,  I  found  . .  six  pieces  . . 

unset,  but  which  were  scarcely  got  out  of  hand,  when  the 
swell  came  on  so  violent. 

66.  Get  over. 

a.  intr.  (See  sense  31  and  OVEB.) 

1507  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  i.  171  You  knew  he  walk'd  o're 
perils,  on  an  edge  More  likely  to  fall  in,  then  to  get  o're. 
1677  W.  HUBBARD  Narrative  i.  (1865)  89  Capt.  Henchman 
. .  as  soon  as  he  could  get  over  with  six  Files  of  Men  . .  fol- 
lowed after  the  Enemy.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  250  They 
[Camelions]  have  also  several  times  been  sent  to  Europe, 
and  got  over  alive.  1881  HENTY  Cornet  of  Horse  xiii.  (1888) 
134  Fascines  had  to  be  laid  down,  and  the  rivulets  filled  up, 
before  guns  could  get  over. 

b.  trans.  (See  sense  27  and  OVEH.) 

1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  197  So  I  told  him, 
I  would  get  him  over,  and  bid  him  stay  there. 

c.  To  finish  with,  have  done  with  (esp.  some- 
thing troublesome  or  disagreeable). 

1861  J.  RUFFINI  Dr.  Antonio  xi,  Yes,  let  us  get  it  over  at 
once.  1889  J.  MASTERMAN  Scotts  of  Bestminster  III.  xx. 
248  The  sooner  you  get  the  interview  over  the  better.  1890 
I.  D.  HARDY  New  Othello  II.  ix.  207  He  had  made  these 
three  engagements  for  the  one  day  so  as  to  get  them  all 
over  together. 

t  d.  To  win  over,  gain  to  one's  side.    Obs. 

1799  Spirit  Publ.  Drills.  (1800)  III.  395  John  has  got  over 
most  of  her  servants  . .  and  he  has  made  large  promises  to 
others. 

67.  Get  round. 

a.  intr.  (See  sense  31  and  RODND.) 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  u.  iv.  160  Pizarro's  squadron  . .  had  got 
round  into  these  seas.  18x2-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  # 
Art  1.  528  When  the  planet  has  got  round  to  B,  its  projectile 
force  is  as  much  diminished . .  as  it  was  augmented. 

b.  To  recover  from  illness,  get  well. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  vi,  Thompson  died  last  week  ? 
The  other  three  boys  are  getting  quite  round,  like  you. 
1885  MRS.  C.  L.  PIRKIS  Lady  Lovelace  III.  xli.  64  She 
would  get  round  fifty  times  as  quickly  in  the  lighter, 
brighter  room. 

68.  Get  through. 

a.  intr.  (See  sense  31  and  THROUGH.)  b.  To 
reach  a  destination,  c.  Of  a  bill :  To  pass  in 
parliament,  d.  To  succeed  in  an  examination. 

1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  n.  (1711)  13  The  Ice  was  already- 
fixed  to  the  Land,  so  that  we  could  but  just  get  through. 
1854  '  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  n.  xi.  ico  So  you  see,  Gig 
lamps,  I'm  safe  to  get  through  ! — it's  impossible  for  them  to 
plough  me,  with  all  these  contrivances.  1885  U.  S.  GRANT 
Pers.  Mem.  I.  411  Troops  after  a  forced  march  of  twenty 
miles  are  not  in  a  good  condition  for  fighting  the  moment 
they  get  through.  1890  T.  F.  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.  fr.  1689, 
175  The  Irish  Tithe  Bill .  .got  through  at  last,  though  much 
cut  about  by  the  Opposition.  1895  A.  F.  WARR  in  Law 
Times  XCIX.  547/1  An  articled  clerk  of  average  sharpness 
may  rely  upon  getting  through  with  three  months'  coaching. 
e.  To  get  through  with  :  to  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing, enduring,  or  the  like. 

1870  BRET  HARTE  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  Bets  were 
freely  offered  and  taken . .  that  '  Sal  would  get  through  with 
it '.  1878  Scribner's  Mag.  XV.  866/1  You  would  be  surprised 
to  know  the  number  of  books  young  girls  manage  to  get 
through  with.  1888  M'CARTHY  &  MRS.  PRAED  Ladies' 
Gallery  II.  xii.  234,  I  must  have  had  pretty  well  ail  the 
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heart-throbs  a  sinful  man  could  get  through  with.  1893 
Punch  29  Apr.  190  Don't  know  how  I  should  get  through 
with  my  work,  if  I  were  tied  down  to  eight  hours  a  day. 

69.  Get  to.    intr.  To  begin  eating.     (Cf.  44.) 
1827  CARLYLE  Germ.  Rom.  I.  57  The  traveller's  appetite 

was  gone.  The  host  endeavoured  to  encourage  him.  'Why 
do  you  not  get  to?  Come,  take  somewhat  for  the  raw 
foggy  morning.' 

70.  Get  together. 

a.  trans.  To  collect,  gather  together  (persons 
and  things). 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11782  The  golde  was  all  gotyn,  &  the 
grete  sommes  Of  qwhete,  £  of  qwhite  syluer,  qwemly  to- 
gedur.  1548  HALL  Chrott.,  Edw.  IV,  222  He  gat  together 
a  great  navy  of  shippes.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  iii.  136 
Let's  away  And  get  our  lewels  and  our  wealth  together. 
1639  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  50  Betooke 
himselfe  to  spend  foolishly,  what  he  had  so  unjustly  gotten 
together.  1662  J.  DAVIES  Mandelslo's  Trav.  184  They  get 
together  fourscore  of  the  handsomest  young  Women.  1771 
MRS.  GRIFFITH  \x.'Viaud's  Shipwreck  52  There  never  was 
so  small  a  number  of  persons  got  together  oppressed  with 
so  many  misfortunes.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  <$•  Leg. 
Art  (1850)  278  Seven  of  the  wisest  masters  that  could  be 
gotten  together.  1800  T.  F.  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.  fr.  1689,  42 
Argyll  had  got  together  a  fair-sized  army. 

b.  intr.  To  meet,  assemble. 

1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  n.  (1711)  ir8  They  got  together 
in  great  numbers  . .  so  that  we  were  forced  to  flee.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  25  They  use  commonly  to  get 
together  near  to  the  Sea-shore  in  the  morning. 

71.  Get  under,     trans.  To   subdue,   overcome 
(esp.  a  fire). 

175*  Covent'Garden  7V«/.  23  June  3/2  Yesterday  Morn- 
ing . .  a  Fire  happened  at  the  Swan  Alehouse  . .  but  three 
Engines  coming  immediately,  it  was  soon  got  under.  1791 
Cliroit.  in  Ann.  Reg.  4*  The  fire  was  got  under.  1799 
in  Spirit  Putt.  Jrnls.  (1800)  III.  387  Advices  from  Lime- 
house  mention  that  a  violent  quarrel  broke  out  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tarpaulin,  which  was  not  got  under  when  the 
post  came  away.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum. 
Life  (1826)  n.  xviii.  The  assault  is  continued  ..  till  every 
meadow  is  completely  got  under.  1884  Manch.  Exant. 
8  Apr.  4/7  The  nres  fortunately  were  got  under  before  much 
damage  had  been  done. 

72.  Get  up. 

a.  intr.  To  rise,  raise  oneself  to  a  sitting  or 
(more  commonly)  a  standing  posture ;  esp.  to  rise 
from  bed  or  rise  to  one's  feet. 

ciwCursorM.  3721  (Fairf.)'Fader',hesaide,  'getevpin 
bedde ;  wib  bis  mete  bou  sal  be  fedde  '.  ?  a  1550  Freiris  Bcr- 
tvik  561  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (1893)  303  In  ane  myr  he  fell  . . 


get  up  on  his  feet.  1662  J.  DAVIES  Olearius'  Voy.  Amtass. 
200  The  king  was  so  incens'd  . .  that  as  soon  as  he  got  up 
the  next  morning  [etc.J.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversai.gS  If 

SHI  fall  by  the  Way,  don't  stay  to  get  up  again.  1806-7  J. 
ERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  vi.  xxii,  Getting  up 
for  a  journey  with  a  racking  headache.  1841  L^KEArao. 
Nts.  I.  107,  I  got  up  immediately,  and  followed  her  until 
she  had  quitted  the  palace.  1885  Manch.  Weekly  Times 
6  June  5/5  As  soon  as  a  long-winded  orator  gets  up  the 
members  wisely  retire. 

b.  To  ascend,  mount,  climb  up :  esp.  to  mount 
on  horseback  ;  also  in  Jig.  phrases,  to  ascend,  rise 
in  dignity;  to  rise  to  a  certain  level. 

1530  PALSGR.  563/2,  I  get  up  upon  a  ladder  or  any  hyghe 
thyng,  je  monte.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  149  b,  1  his 
Marques  thus  gotten  vp,  into  fortunes  trone  . .  was  shortely 
erected  to  the  estate  and  degree  of  a  Duke.  1353  EDEN  Treat. 
Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  16  When  you  attempt  to  geat  vp  to  ryde  on 
them.  1629  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Emptie  Wit  (Arb.)  81 
A  verse  or  some  such  worke  he  may  sometimes  get  vp  to, 
but  seldome  aboue  the  stature  of  an  Epigram.  1658  Trad. 
Mem.  K.  Jos.  G  ij,  By  what  steps  the  Puritans  got  up, 
and  the  old  Clergy  degenerated.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's 
Voy.  E.  Ind.  189  After  this  they  took  a  Ladder  . .  one  of 
the  other  four  got  up  to  the  top  of  it.  1791  [see  30  above). 
1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  viii,  The  coach  stopped  and 
went  on  ..  Passengers  got  up  and  passengers  got  down. 
1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  v,  He  used  to  get  up  into 
the  trees. 

c.  To  come  up,  come  close  to. 

1659  B.  HARRIS  Pa-mats  Iron  Age  279  The  wind  coming 
at  North  and  by  West,  they  could  no 


and  by  West,  they  coi 
Ibid.  280  The  rest  were  not  able  t< 


not  get  up  to 


o  get  up  being  to  the  lee- 
ward. 1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  179  This  made 
us  the  more  Earnest  to  get  up  to  'em.  1796  NELSON 
25  Apr.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  II.  162  The  batteries  .. 
opened  on  our  approach  and  the  fire  was  returned  as  our 
Ships  got  up. 

d.  Of  fire,  wind,  the  sea :  To  begin  to  show  ac- 
tion or  movement ;  to  increase  in  force  or  violence. 

1536  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  =46  The 
fire  got  up.  1834  T.  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II.  136  The 
wind  got  up  with  the  sun.  1890  S.  LANE-POOLE  Barbary 
Corsairs  I.  xi.  121  The  wind  was  getting  up,  the  sea  rising. 
t  e.  Of  health  :  To  get  up  again  :  to  reach  its 
former  (good)  condition.  Obs. 

1788  NELSON  6  May  in  Nicolas  Disf.  (1845)  I.  273  My 
health  is  got  up  again,  after  the  Doctors  telling  me  they 
could  do  nothing  for  me. 

f.  Of  game :  To  rise  from  cover. 

1834 T.  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  43  Traversing  one  of 
our  untrodden  wildernesses,  with  . .  hogs  ..  quail  and  par- 
tridges, getting  up  on  all  sides.  1850  Tail's  Mag.  XVII. 
614/1  He  never  missed  anything  that  got  up  within  range. 

g.  colloq.  As  a  command  to  a  horse  «=  Go !  go 
ahead  ! 

1887  F.  FRANCIS  Jr.  Saddle  ft  Mocassin  vii.  123  Get  up  ! 
— get  up  . .  he  says  . .  and  once  more  the  horses  resume 
their  gait. 
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h.  Cricket.  Of  the  ball :  To  rise  off  the  pitch 
higher  than  usual. 

1 88 1  Sportsman' 's  Year-bk.  139  A  ball  got  up  and  smashed 
his  hand.  1888  A.  G.  STEEL  in  Cricket  (Badm.)  163  Should 
the  ball  '  shoot '  or  'get  up'. 

f  i.  re/I.  To  rise  up  (preparatory  to  action). 

1535  COVERDALE  2  Chron*  xiii.  6  But  leroboam  . .  gat  him 
vp  [1611  is   risen   vp]  &  fell  awaye  from  his  lorde.     1737 
WHISTON  Josefhus,  Antig.  I.  vii.  §  2  But  after  a  long  time 
he  got  him  up  and  removed  from  that  country. 
j.  trans.  (See  sense  27  and  UP.) 

1661  J.  DAVIKS  Olearitts'  Voy.  Ambass.  157  We  at  last 
made  a  shift  to  get  up  the  great  [anchor].  1697  DAMPIER 
Voy.  (1729)  I.  416  Having  fine  handsom  weather  we  got  up 
our  yards  again,  a  1732  T.  BOSTON  Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  107 
The  man  naturally  bends  his  force  to  get  off  the  weight, 
that  he  may  get  up  his  head.  1735  J.  PRICE  Stone-Br. 
Thames  6  The  rest  of  the  Piers  . .  are  all  got  up  to  the 
Stones  above-mentioned.  iSaa  G.  W.  MANBY  Voy.  Green- 
land 1,1823)  12  All  the  crew  were  called  to  get  up  the  whale- 
boats.  1876  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Katerfelto  v.  60  Show  me 
where  the  deer  is  harboured.  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  him, 
for  I  will  not,  when  once  I  get  him  up  to  bay. 

k.  To  prepare,  make  ready,  organize,  set  on  foot, 
bring  into  existence. 

1593  ABP.  BANCROFT  Daung.  Posit,  iv.  i.  136  The  Puritanes 
in  Scotland  haue  got-vp  their  discipline.  1728  NEWTON 
Chronol.  Amended  i.  179  Minos  ..got  up  a  potent  fleet. 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  8  Nov.,  We  have  got  up  several 
farces.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826) 
vi.  xxix,  A  mob  of  red-hot  cooks  and  scullions  . .  getting  up 
two  or  three  large  dinners,  1831  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  (1832) 
153/1  Petitions  to  the  magistrates  in  his  favour  were  gotten 
up  by  his  friends.  1840  E.  E.  NAPIER  Excurs.  S.  Africa  II. 
291  It  was  deemed  more  than  probable  that  he  would  *  get 
up  a  fight '.  1850  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XI.  n.  681  It  is  . . 
more  easy  to  get  up  a  good  breed  than  to  keep  it  up.  1868 
FREEMAN  Norman  Conq.  II.  x.  499  It  was  affirmed  that 
the  revolt  had  been .  .got  up  by  the  secret  practices  of  Harold. 

1.  To  dress  (linen),  make  ready  for  wearing. 

1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  12  p  3  There  would  be  nothing 
to  do  but  to  clean  my  mistress's  room,  get  up  her  linen  [etc.]. 
1834  T.  M EDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  77  Hard  at  work,  .at 
what  is  called  getting  up  frills.  1884  G.  GISSING  Unclassed 
II.  in.  iv.  86,  I  was  in  the  laundry  nearly  six  months,  and 
became  quite  clever  in  getting  up  linen. 

m.  To  dress  (the  person,  hair,  etc.)  in  a  certain 
way ;  to  produce  or  ( turn  out '  in  a  (specified) 
style  as  regards  externals ;  said  with  reference  to 
the  mounting  of  a  play,  the  binding,  print,  and 
paper  of  a  book,  etc.  Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  got  up. 
Also  intr.  for  reft. 

1782  MRS.  THRALE  Let.  to  Johnson  16  Feb.,  I  am  told 
the  new  plays  this  year  are  got  up  (as  the  phrase  is)  very 
penuriously.  1800  mSfirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  (1801)  IV.  388  The 
principal  novelty  is  a  piece  called  the  Confederacy  . .  which 
is  getting  up  in  great  style.  1825  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.Amuttm* 
51  Instead  of  two  reflectors,  this  instrument  may  be  got  up 
with  three  or  more  such  planes.  i8«8  L.  HUNT  Ess.  (Game- 
lot)  13  The  pocket-books  that  now  contain  any  literature 
are 'got  up',  as  the  phrase  is,  in  the  most  unambitious  style. 
1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  iii.  7  Miss  Willing  was 
extremely  well  got  up.  1863  [HEMYNG]  Eton  Sch.  Days 
xviii.  (1864)  207  He  felt  confident  in  his  power  of 'getting 
up*  so  that  no  one  would  recognise  him.  1879  F.  POLLOK 
Sport  Brit.  BurmaJt  I.  8  The  hair  is  taken  great  care  of 
and  tastefully  got  up  a  la  Chinois.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  22  Nov. 
603/2  The  book  is  prettily  got  up. 

n.  To  make  good,  recover  (an  expense,  a  de- 
ficiency, loss,  arrears). 

1607  MIDDLETON  5  Gallants  i.  i,  Tis  got  vp  at  your  house 
in  an  after-noone  ifaith,  the  hire  of  the  whole  month. 
1622  WESTON  in  Bradford  Plymouth  Plant.  (1856)  115 
Mr.  Beachamp  and  myselfe  bought  this  little  ship  . .  partly 
to  gelt  up  what  we  are  formerly  out.  1687  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr. 
Diet.  n.  s.v.,  I  am  so  much  a  Loser,  I  must  get  it  up  another 
Way.  1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xv,  The  afternoon  was 
spent  in  getting  up  arrears  of  correspondence. 
to.  To  collect,  raise  (money).  06s. 

1639  T.  BRUGIS  tr.  Camus'  Mor.  Relat.  314  Having  gotten 
up  a  good  summe  of  money,  bee  stole  away.  1697  DAMPIER 
Voy.  I.  Introd.  3.  I  was  willing  to  get  up  some  money  before 
my  return,  having  laid  out  what  I  had  at  Jamaica. 

p.  To  cause  to  rise ;  to  lift  up,  raise  from  a 
stooping  position  ;  also,  to  improve  (one's  health). 
To  get  one's  or  another  persons  back  tip :  to  become 
or  make  angry  (cf.BACK  sb.  24  f.). 

1674  tr.  Marfiniere's  Voy.  N.  Countries  106,  I  awaked  at 
the  noise  the  Master  made  to  get  up  his  Family,  a  1708 
BF.VERIDGE  Tkes.  T/u'ol.  (1711)  III.  410  Jt  is  a  good  while, 
before  we  can  get  up  our  hearts  from  earth  to  heaven. 
a  1732  T.  BOSTON  Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  152  God  will,  .remove 
the  weight  so  long  hung  at  them  . .  and  let  them  get  up 
their  back  long  bowed.  1815  M.  J.  CLAIRMONT  in  Dowden 
Shslley  (1887)  I.  521  Don't  you  think  Papa  and  Mamma 
will  go  down  to  the  seaside,  to  get  up  their  health  a  little  ? 
1887  RIDER  HAGGARD  Jess  it,  *  I'm  your  brother.'  'Are 
you? '  I  said,  beginning  to  get  my  back  up. 

q.  To  get  up  steam  :  to  produce  sufficient  steam 
to  work  the  engine  ;  often  fig. 

1832  MARRY  AT  N.  Forster  xf,  I  have  . .  a  way  of  going 
a-head,  by  getting  up  the  steam.. — and  the  fuel  is  brandy. 
1844  DARWIN  in  Life  <y  Lett.  (1887)  I.  301  Get  up  your 
steam,  if  this  weather  lasts,  and  have  a  ramble  in  Wales. 

JFfiNN  Middy  <$•  Ensign  xxxix.  237  Every  effort  being 
e  by  the  firemen  to  get  up  steam. 
r.  To  work  up,  create  in  one's  self  (an  emotion 
or  feeling). 

'837  J.  HALLEY  in  Arnot  Life  (1842)  81  Let  him  beware  of 
getting  up  (to?  etTrelf)  certain  emotions  as  due  to  his  views 
. .  of  tne  sacred  office.  1860  Temple  Bar  I.  68  She  got  up 
a  spurious  affection  for  the  creature.  1885  MRS.  PRAF.D 
Affin.  I.  ii.  42  The^r  are  the  only  subjects  about  which 
she  ever  gets  up  any  excitement. 
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s.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  (a  subject)  for  a 
special  purpose  or  by  a  special  effort. 

1828  ALFORD  in  Life  (18731  32  Getting  up  the  Georgics, 
reading  trigonometry.  1886  CARLYLE  Inaur.  Addr.  172 
There  is  a  process  called  cramming  . .  that  is,  getting-up 
such  points  of  things  as  the  Examiner  is  likely  to  put  ques- 
tions about.  1887  A.  BIRREU.  Obiter  Dicta.  Ser.  II.  157  He 
would,  .devote  studious  hours  to  getting  up  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed. 

t.  To  harvest  (a  crop) ;  nlso,  to  stack  (corn'). 

1844  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  i.  68  The  crops  having  been 

got  up,  the  land  is  . .  sown  with  wheat.    1876  Encycl.  Brit. 

IV.  266  If  'got  up'  damp,  it  [barley]  is  liable  to  generate 

excessive  heat. 


VIII.  73.  Comb,  (forming  substantive  and  ad- 
jective phrases),  a.  The  trans,  verb  with  an  ob- 
ject, as  •)•  get-nothing,  one  who  earns  nothing,  an 
idler;  f  get-penny,  something  which  brings  in 
money  (cf.  CATCHPENNY),  b.  The  intr.  verb  with 
an  adv.,  as  get-away,  the  breaking  cover  (of  a 
fox) ;  also,  a  chance  of  escape  ;  get-off,  an  eva- 
sion, subterfuge,  c.  get-overable  a.  (nonce-md.), 
that  may  be  won  over  or  got  round. 

1607  MIDDLETON  5  Gallants  i.  i,  That  face  will  get  money 
ifaith ;  twill  bee  a  get  peny  I  warrant  you.  1614  B.  JON- 
SON  Barth.  Fair  v.  i.  The  Gunpowder-plot,  there  was  a 
get-penny  !  I  haue  presented  that  to  an  eighteene  or  twenty 
pence  audience,  nine  times  in  an  afternoone.  a  1625  BOYS 
\Vks.  (1629)  55  As  a  spend-all  so  a  get-nothing  is  a  theefe 
to  his  estate.  1655  R.  YOUNGE  Arst.  Drunkards  4  Drunk- 
ards are  not  onely  lazie  get  nothings  but  they  are  also 
riotous  spend  alls.  1684  S.  G.  Angf.  Spec.  481 '  London  Lick- 
penny  ' . .  there  is  no  less  Truth  in  this  '  London  Get-penny '. 


GETTER. 

Geterne,  obs.  form  of  GITTEHN. 
- 


put  that  into  your  head.1  1853  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponges  Sp. 
Tour  (1893)  131  The  quick  find,  the  quick  get  away.  1853 
G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  256  Pooh  !  that  ex- 
planation won't  do.  A  mere  get-off !  1886  J.  K.  JEROME/^/* 
Thoughts  26  A  belted  earl  may  be . .  get-overable  by  flattery ; 
just  as  every  other  human  being  is.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  173  There  is  some  get  away,  if  anything 
broke,  short  of  your  neck. 

Get-at-able  (getise'tab'l),  a.  Also  getatable. 
[f.  the  phrase  get  at  (see  GET  v.  36)  +  -ABLE  ;  cf. 
COME-AT-ABLE.]  That  may  be  got  at,  reached,  or 
obtained  ;  accessible,  attainable. 

1709  SOUTHEY  in  Robberds  Mem.  ]V.  Taylor  I.  275  The 
book  is  not  get-at-able.  1896  Rep.  B.  $  F.  Bit.  Soc.  244 
The  people  are  more  get-at-able  than  in  China. 

Hence  Get-at-ability,  Get-a't-ableness,  the 
state  or  quality  of  being  get-at-able. 

1863  SMILES  Indnstr.  Bio%.  292  The  pyramidal  form  of 
this  engine,  its  great  simplicity  and  get-at-ability  of  parts  . . 
have  rendered  it  a  universal  favourite.  1890  Pall  Mall  G. 
2  July  4/2  Most  of  the  dancing  men  preferred  the  get-at- 
ableness  of  Grosvenor-place. 

t  Gete,  sb.  Obs.  [cogn.  w.  next ;  cf.  ON.  gxtr 
(pi.)  heed,  gxtiliga  needfully.]  Heed,  attention. 

a  1200  Fragnt.  JElfric's  Gram.  (1838)  6  Nulleb  heo  nimen 
gete. 

Hence  f  Oe'teless  a.,  careless,  heedless. 

c  1200  ORMIN  6190  Forr  jiffbatt  ?ho  iss  gaetelzs  £  ejjelass 
&  wilde  5ho  gillte^b  sket. 

t  Crete,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  3  gsetenn,  geateu, 
geite,  3-4  get(t,  4  geet,  3-5  gete.  Pa.  t.  3-4 
geit,  gett(e.  Pa.  pple.  3-4  get,  gett(e,  4  gate, 
[a.  ON.  gxia  (pa.  t.  g&tte,  pa.  pple.  gattt-r)  to 
watch,  tend  :-orig.  *gdijan,  f.  gdt,  g(t  fern.,  heed, 
attention,  believed  by  some  scholars  to  represent 
an  OTeut.  type  *ga-ahtd,  f.  *ga-  (OE.  ge-,  Y-)  + 
*aht&  (OHG.  ahta,  Ger.  achl)  attention. 

The  word  is  chiefly  northern,  being  especially  frequent  in 
the  Cursor  Mtmdi,  in  the  later  texts  of  which  keep  is  some- 
times substituted.] 

1.  trans.  To  watch,  guard,  take  charge  of  (a  per- 
son or  place)  ;  to  tend  (cattle  or  sheep). 

c  iw»  ORMIN  3765  Forr  batt  tej?  sholldenn  hirdess  ben  To 
3emenn  hemm  &  gzetenn.  « ing  Ancr.  R.  50  WiteS  her 
our  eien  [T.  wel  itachet,  &  geateS  wel  ber  owre  ehne]. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  28279  Quare  I  was  scheperd  . .  To  recke- 
lesly  i  geit  my  schepe.  c  1300  Havclok  2960  [He]  bad  Ubbe 
. .  pat  he  sholde  on  ilke  wise  Denemark  yeme  and  gete  so, 
{)at  no  pleynte  come  him  to.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
IVace  (Rolls)  648  Loke  wel  bat  by  schip  be  get ;  Lat  non 
come  vnder  by  telde  [etc.].  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xv.  264 
The  castell  tuic  he  in  his  hand,  .and  has  set  A  gud  wardane 
it  for  to  get.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  2113  Our  goddes  with 
grace  get  vs  jierfro  1  c  1420  Avow.  Arth.  lix,  He  gafe  me  a 
castelle  to  gete  With  alle  the  lordschippus  grete. 

2.  To  keep,  observe  (a  holy-day). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  28261  J?e  festes  bat  in  kyrk  ar  sette  Ic 
haue  bam  soth  ful  iuel  gette.  / 

Hence  fOe'ter,  keeper,  guardian.  [  =  ON.£«ft>.] 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  972  5et  merueld  hym  more  how  Mars 
was  distroyed,  Geter  of  his  good  and  a  god  holdyn.  Ibid. 
11739  Thoantes  . .  he  heght  bat  was  geeter  of  the  god. 

Oete,  obs.  f.  GET,  JET  ;  obs.  pi.  of  GOAT. 

Getee,  obs.  form  of  JETTY. 

Geten,  var.  GETON,  Ots.,  banner. 

tOetenly,  adv.  Obs.  rare  —  1.  In  2  geten- 
luker  (comparative}.  [App.  f.  *geten  careful  (a. 
ON.  gstenn,  f.  gatta  GETE  v.}  +  -LY  2 ;  cf.  ON. 
g&tiliga  carefully.]  Carefully,  diligently. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  ffom.  121  Men  bien  swo  wiSerfulle.  bat 
swo  he  getenluker  clcpeS  hem  to  him,  swo  hie  wiSere  turneS 
froward  him. 


OK. 
hipd, 

precipitate."]  Haste,  hurry. 
(1440  Bone  Flor.  1607  Before  hur  bedd  lay  a  stone,  The 
lady  toke  hyt  up  anon,  And  toke  hyt  yn  a  gethe.  1571 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxi.  13  To  send  this  Sedull  in  a 
gayth  That  nane  of  3ow  kep  ony  skayth  For  laik  of  Pre- 
monitioun. 

t  Qe-ther,  adv.  Obs.    Short  for  TOGETHER. 

1589  R-  ROBINSON  Gold.  Mirr.  (Chetham  Soc.)  18  He  layes 
not  gether  poor  men's  grounds  He  is  no  country  stroyer. 

t  Gethicall,    <  Vile,  wicked  *  (Cockeram  1623). 

Geting,  obs.  form  of  GETTING. 

t  Ge*tless,  a.  Obs.  rare-  A.  [f.  GET  sbl  +  -LESS.] 
Having  got  nothing,  empty-handed. 

la  1400  Morte  Arth.  2728  jif  we  gettlesse  goo  home,  the 
kyng  wille  be  grevede. 

Getting  (ge'tlig).  Sc.  Also  8-9  gytlin(g.  [f. 
GET  $b±  2  +  -LING.]  A  child,  brat.  Also  attrib. 

1718  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  in.  xix,  The  wives  and 
gytlings  a1  spawn'd  out  O'er  middens,  and  o'er  dykes.  1756 
—  Epist.  to  J.  Wardlaw  19  That  the  get  lings  prove  na  fools 
They  maun  be  hawden  att  the  schools.  1804  T  ARRAS  /\w«i 
119  Daft  gytlin  thing  !  what  gypitness  is  this? 

tGeton.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  geten,  5geto(u)n, 
gettorne,  guytorne,  gyton(e,  gytton,  gyttorne, 
5-6  gitton,  6  getton,  getorn.  [Of  obscure  origin  : 
the  sense  would  suggest  identity  with  F.  guidon 
(see  GUIDON),  which  is  recorded  only  from  the 
1  6th  c.  ;  but  the  form  is  difficult  to  explain.]  A 
small  flag  :  see  quot.  c  1500. 

1392  Earl  ^Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  152  De  Ij  getens  de 
armis  Sancti  Georgii.  14x0  Siege  Rouen  1214  in  Archseol. 
XXII.  380  There  was  many  a  getoun  gay,  With  mychille 
&  grete  aray.  c  1490  LYDG.  Assemb.  Gods  970  Penowns  & 
guytornes  many  a  score.  1437  in  Dugdale  Antig.  War- 
wicksh.  (1656)  327  Item,  a  Gyton  for  the  Shippe  of  viij 
yerdis  longe.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  197/1  Gytone,  conscis- 
orium.  ?cisoo  MS.  Hart.  838  in  Archxol.  XXII.  (1820) 
396  Euery  baronet  ..  shal  haue  hys  baner  displeyd  in  ye  field 
yf  he  be  chyef  capteyn,  euery  knyght  his  penoun,  euery 
squier  or  gentleman  hys  getoun  or  standard  .  .  A  stremer  shal 
be  slyt  &  so  shal  a  standard  as  well  as  a  getoun  \  a  getoun 
shall  berr  y*  lenght  of  ij  yardes,  a  standard  of  iii  or  4  yardes, 
&  a  stremer  of  xii.  xx.  xf.  or  Ix  yardes  long.  15*5  LD.  BER- 
NERS  Froiss.  II.  clxix.  [clxv.]  478  Great  pleasure  it  was 
.  .  to  se  their  standardes,  getorns,  and  penons,  wauynge  in 
the  wynde.  1548  HALL  Ckron,t  Hen.  VIII^  17  The  Baners, 
Penons,  Standerdes,  and  Gittons. 

Getron,  obs.  form  of  GITTEEN. 

Gettable  (ge-tab'l),  a.  Also  6  gettabill,  -ible, 
8-9  getable.  [f.  GET  v.  +  -ABLE.]  That  can  be  got. 

1555  Extracts  Aberd.  /?4f.'  (1844)  I.  289  Gyf  the  same  be 
.  .nocht  gettabill  in  the  sam  forme  as  it  ves.  a  1605  MONT- 
GOMERIE  Sonn.  xlix,  Wald  God  if  it  wer  gettible  for  geir  ! 
1611  COTGR.,  Gaignable,  gettable  .  .  to  be  got.  1769  H. 
WALPOLE  Corr.  (1837)  ^\-  432»  I  •  •  shall  employ  a  little  col- 
lector to  get  me  all  [prints]  that  are  getable.  1796  COLE- 
RiDGEZf/A  (1895)  184,  1  wish  that  little  cottage  by  the  road- 
side were  gettable.  1867  FURNIVALL  Babees  Bk.  Introd.  74 
Getting  all  that  was  gettable  out  of  them.  1871  Echo  21  June, 
Sufficient  economically  gettable  coal  exists  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  last  from  800  to  1,000  years.  i88a  OCILVIE, 
Gettable,  Getable,  1884  CASSELL,  Getable,  Gettable. 

Gette,  obs.  form  of  GET  ».,  GHAUT,  JETTY. 

Getter  (ge'tai).  Also  4  gettare,  5  getare. 
[f.  GET  v.  +  -ER  !.]  One  who  gets. 

1.  One  who  gets  or  obtains  ;  esp.  one  who  acquires 
wealth. 

c  1440  Promp.  Paru*  192/1  Getare  of  goodys,  adquisitor. 
c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  Giv,  Vile  lucre 
.  .causeth  the  getter  oft  time  his  purpose  ban.  1548  HALL 
Ckrott.)  Hen.  rt  81  Experience  teacneth  that  there  is  no 
lesse  praise  to  be  geuen  to  the  keper  then  to  the  getter.  1596 
BELL  Surv.  Popery  \.  n.  iv.  84  After  great  getters  come  great 
spenders.  1667  J.  CORBET  Disc,  Relig.  Eng.  25  They  are 
not  the  Great  Wasters,  but  mostly  in  the  number  of  Getters. 
1707  ROWE  Pythagoras*  Gold.  Vers.  44  Revolve  the  Getter's 
Joy  and  Loser's  Pain,  And  think  if  it  be  worth  thy  while  to 
gam.  1853  TRENCH  Proverbs  141  Unrighteous  gains  are 
sure  to  disappoint  the  getter.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur 
238  He  will  have  need  of  getters  and  keepers. 

b.  One  of  a  class  of  coal-miners.  (Cf.  also  coal- 
getter,  stone-getter.} 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  979  (Pitcoal)  The  set  who  succeed 
thenolers  are  called  getters.  1871  Trans.  Amer.  Insi. 
Mining  Eng.  I.  305  Beginning  at  the  far  end  of  his  work 
the  getter  knocks  out  or  loosens  the  sprags  that  had  pro- 
tected the  holers,  retreating  as  he  operates.  1883  Manch. 
Exam.  27  Nov.  5/5  The  drawers  at  the  Whinney  Hill  Pit  .  . 
struck  work  for  an  advance  of  wages,  and,  as  the  getters 
can  do  nothing  without  the  drawers,  the  mine  is  stopped. 

2.  One  who  begets  ;   a  procreator,  begetter  (obs. 
exc.  of  horses)  ;  in  I4th  c.  Sc.,  a  parent. 

C1375  S£»  Lf&>  Saints^  Macftor  116  It  is  mast  sorow  of 
ane  oarne  to  be  fra  be  gettare  sa  tane.  Ibid.,  Baptista  643 
&  be  lofinge  of  his  getteris  Ine  to  fyfe  thinge  wele  aperis. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  v.  240  Peace  is  .  .  a  getter  of  more 
bastard  Children,  then  warres  a  destroyer  of  men.  1633 
SHERWOOD,  A  getter  or  begetter,  engendrenr.  1798  in 
Spirit  Pnbl.  Jrnls.  (1799)  1  1.  298  It  is  well  known  the  getter 
of  him  [a  charger]  was  engaged  in  almost  every  review 
during  the  last  war. 

3.  In  comb,  with  advs.,  as  getter-on,  getter-up\ 
3\so  getter  to  bed\  getter-in  (Agric.}t  ?a  machine 
for  reaping  and  binding. 

1820  \V.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  (1859)  54,  I  recognized  in  him 
a  diligent  getter-up  of  miscellaneous  works.  1834  AVw 
Monthly  Mag.  XLII.  330  A  getter-up  of  fi>;his,  a  second  of 
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the  fighters.  1837  Ibid.  LI.  186  Sunshine  for  mo  ..and 
Kas-S  for  late  getters  to  bed.  1849  MARRYAT  Wj* 
?iii,  Your  aunt  . .  has  resided  there  . .  as  a  clear-staicher 
and  getter-up  of  lace.  1866  Athenxum  No.  2025.  208/1 
A  getter-on,  born  in  the  Glasgow  gutter.  1873  H.  Sr 
Stud.  Social,  xv.  (1877)363  Getters-up  of  bubble-companies. 
1884  II'.  Susse.r  Gaz.  25  Sept.,  An  American  getter  in. 

Getter,  var.  JETTEB,  braggart. 

Gettible,  Gettie,  obs.  ff.  GETTABLE,  JETTY. 

Getting  (ge'tirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  GET  v.  +  -ING  ».] 

1    The  action  of  the  verb  GET  in  various  senses. 

iio8  TREVISA  Earth.  De.  P.  R.  XVIH.  i.  (1495)  737  Beestes 
hauTredynesse  of  wytte  in  sekynge  and  getynge  of  meete 
and  of  nourysshynge.  c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManhode  i.  cxlv. 
(1860)74  For  lite!  is  woorth  thing  ygoten,  if  after  (>e  getmge 
it  ne  be  kept.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V,  74  After  the 
eettyng  of  the  toune,  the  castle  . .  denied  to  rendre,  and  so 
ft  was  itrongly  besieged,  a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes 
n.  xxvi.  (1640)  36  Yea  but  I  am  sure  that  his  getting  hinders 
my  gains.  1726  LEONI  Albertts  Arc/tit.  I.  69/1  The 
Cornishes  ..  by  their  projection  hinder  the  getting  into 
the  Town  from  scaling  Ladders.  1772  MACKENZIE  Man 
World  i.  iv.  (1773)  1. 46  With  Annesly,  the  getting  of  a  lesson, 
or  performing  of  an  exercise,  was  a  pnvilege.  1839-40 
THACKERAY  Catherine  viii,  He  had  not  the  genius  for 
getting.  1882  OUIDA  Maremma  I.  63  Wood  was  to  be  had 
for  the  getting. 

b.  In  comb,  with  advs.,  esp.  getting-in,  -out, 
-up;  getting-on  races  (Cambridge  University), 
races  in  which  the  winning  boat  obtains  the  right 
to  row  in  the  Lent  races. 

cijSo  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  369  Pis  lawe  of  getynge  in  of 
bes  temporaltes.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  Y.  in.  v.  41,  I  shall 
answere  that  better  to  the  Commonwealth,  than  you  can 
the  getting  vp  of  the  Negroes  bellie.  1626  BACON  Sylva 
\  328  The  Getting  forth,  or  spreading  of  the  Spirits.  1649 
lip.  GUTHRIE  Mem.  (1702)  60  This  Emergent  made  those 
at  home  more  eager  for  getting  up  of  an  Army.  1663 
COWLEY  Ess.,  Dang.  Prxrast.(i66g)  141  Begin ;  the  Getting 
out  of  doors  is  the  greatest  part  of  the  Journey.  1748 
Alison's  Voy.  in.  i.  299  The  only  step  to  be  taken  was,  the 

getting  out  of  her  [the  ship]  as  much  as  was  possible 
before  she  was  destroyed.  1791  NEWTE  Tour  Eng.  ft  Scot. 
122  The  whole  country  being  turned  into  pasture  land  .. 
has  prevented  the  wood  from  getting  up.  1825  HONE 
Every-day  Bk.  I.  435  Expenses  attending  the  '  gettmg-up 
of  the  representations.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  11. 
§  15  That  extraordinary  road,  and  its  goings  on,  and  gettings 
about.  1873  H.  SPENCER  Stud.  Social,  v.  82  Like  the  getting- 
up  of  companies,  the  getting-up  of  agitations . .  is . .  a  means 
of  advancement.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Feb.  2/3  The  get- 
ting-on  races  took  place  last  week. 

2.  concr.  (usually  in  //.).   That  which  is  got  or 
acquired ;  gains,  earnings.     Now  only  arch. 

c  1425  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  26  The  englysh  hoste,  wyth  grett 
gettynges  &  with  rych  yiftes,  turned  ayeyrie  yn-to  leynestre. 
'473  WARKW.  Chron,  (Camden)  4  By  whiche  he  hade  grete 
getynge.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  I.  187/2  Certeine 
Danish  rovers  . .  spoile  the  coast  . .  make  sale  of  their  get- 
tings, and  returne  to  their  countrie.  16x4  RALEIGH  Hist. 
World  in.  (1634)  103  He  . .  was  desirous  to  be  soone  at 
home,  that  he  might  freely  enjoy  his  gettings.  1726  SWIFT 
Gulliver  l.vi,  A  small  monthly  share  of  their  gettings,  to  be 
a  portion  for  the  child.  1760  FOOTE  Minor  II.  Wks.  1799  I. 
253  Your  gettings  should  be  added  to  his  estate.  1891  G. 
MEREDITH  One  of  our  Conq.  I.  i.  16  They  dispossess  him  of 
his  greedy  gettings. 

3.  Begetting,  procreation,  generation,    arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22035  In  his  geting  be  feind  of  hell  sal 
crepe  in  his  moder  to  duell.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
V.  279  Of  Merlyn  his  fantastik  getynge  [L.  genitura\. 
c  1440  Jacob's  Well(Q.  E.  T.  S.)  140  pe  chylderyn  of  mannys 
gettyng  vnder  pi  weengys  . .  in  hope  schul  be  gyed.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  cxli.  129  The  sayd  Sergius  was  accusyd 
or  defamyd  of  y°  gettyng  of  a  chylde.  1601  SHAKS.  All's 
Well  III.  ii.  44  That's  the  losse  of  men,  though  it  be  the 
getting  of  children,  c  1825  BEDDOES  Poems,  2nd  Brother 
n.  ii,  Better  thou  wert  the  brother  of  his  foe  Than  what 
thou  art,  a  man  of  the  same  getting. 

1 4.  a.  Used  to  render  L.  generatio  =  generation  ; 
produce.  Otis. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalferxm.  6  [xiv.  5]  (Horstm.)  For  lauerd 
night  and  dai  In  rightwise  getinge  es  he  ai.  a  1340  HAMPOLE 
Psalter  ix.  28,  I  sail  noght  be  stired  fra  getynge  in  getynge 
\vibout  ill.    1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  vi.  20  In  the  werk  forsothe 
of  it  a  litil  thou  shal  trauailen,  and  soone  thou  shall  ete  of  the 
getingus  of  it  [1388  the  generaciouns  therof]. 
f  b.   =  Genesis,  nativity.   Obs. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Clement  385  Fore  of  my-self  &  [of] 
my  wyf . .  pe  gettyne  [L.  genesin\  kene  I  wondir  wele. 
5.  Comb.  :  getting-rook  (see  quot.). 
1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Getting-rock,  clay  iron- 
stone in  the  roof  of  a  coal-seam,  which  is  worked  in  con- 
junction with  the  coal. 

Getting  (ge'tirj),  ///.  a.    [f.  GET  v.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  gets  or  acquires. 

163*  RAINBOW  Labour  (1635)  29  A  Science,  if  not  more 
thriving,  yet  more  getting  than  any  of  the  Liberall  ones. 
1703  COLLIER  Ess.  Mar.  Subj.  11.138  As  for  the  getting  part, 
a  covetous  man  never  troubles  himself  with  the  niceties  of 
morality.  1744  BERKELEY  Siris  §  331  The  most  knowing  as 
well  as  the  most  getting  part  of  mankind. 

2.  That  begets,  or  favours  begetting. 

1632  RANDOLPH  Jealous  Lovers  v.  ii,  You  were  born  Under 
a  getting  constellation — A  fructifying  star. 
Getton,  gettorne,  vars.  GETON,  Obs.,  banner. 
Gettour,  var.  JETTEK,  braggart. 
Get-up.     [See  GKT  v.] 
1.  Style  of  equipment  or  costume. 
1847  LD.  CANNING  in  Ld,  Malmesbury  Mem.  (1884)  I.  200 
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was  an  ostentatious  pretension  in  the  '  get-up '  of  this  gentle- 
man 1889  MRS.  PRAED  Rom.  of  Slat.  88  Dressed  in  a  well- 
made  tweed  suit,  that  contrasted  with  the  careless  get-up 
of  the  bushmen  round. 

2.  Style  of  production  or  finish,  esp.  of  a  book. 

1865  Sat.  Rev.  28  Dec.  793  Very  superior  both  in  get-up 
and  illustration  to  any  of  our  S.  P.  C.  K.  books.  1867  A  rt 
Jrnl.  XXIX.  123/2  The  general  'get  up' of  the  picture  is 
pleasing.  1884  Bookseller  6  Nov.  1180/2  The  get-up  of  the 
book  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory  and  displays  great  taste 
of  design  and  finish. 

3   A  meeting  '  got  up '  or  arranged,  nonce-use. 

i8«  Eraser's  Mag.  VIII.  30  We  attended  this  hole  and 
corrSr  get  up,  and  can  therefore  give  a  correct  report  of  i 
proceedings. 

Getyrne,  obs.  form  of  GITTEBN. 
Geu,  Geugaw,  obs.  forms  of  JEW,  GEWGAW. 
Geules,  obs.  form  of  GULES. 
II  Geum  (dgf  #m).     [mod.L.  use  of  L.  geum, 
?  Herb  Bennet.]     A  genus  of  rosaceous  plants,  the 
best-known  species  of  which  are  G.  urbanum  Avens 
or  Herb  Bennet,  and  G.  rivale  Water  Avens. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes,Geum  is  called  in  englishe 
Amines.    1562  -  Herbal  n.  9  b,  Geum  . .  this  rote^put    . 
in  to  wyne  . .  maketh  it  pleasant  both  in  smellmge  &  taste. 
1840  C.  STURT  Exp.  Centr.  Austr.  I.  353  Geum  and  many 
other  minor  plants.    1882  Garden  10  June  404/3  A  big  mass 
of  the  scarlet  Geum.    1892  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Feb.  3/1  Geums, 
forget-me-nots,  and  primulas. 
Qeve,  var.  GIF,  GIVE. 
Gew,  obs.  form  of  JAW. 
Gewe,  obs.  form  of  GIF,  GIVE. 
Gewegawe,  obs.  form  of  GEWGAW. 
Geweling,  Gewel(l,  obs.  ff.  JAVELIN,  JEWEL. 
Gewgaw,  gew-gaw  (gi«'g§).  Forms:  3  giue- 
goue, 5-8  gugaw,  (5  gwgawe,  7  gugawe,  guga), 
6-8  guegaw,  6  gue  gaw,  guy-gaw,  7  guegaye, 
gugau,  guigaw  ;   6-7  gew(e)gawe,  7  gewgai(e, 
gew-gaude,  8  geugaw,  9  dial,  gewgow,  geegaw, 
6-  gewgaw,  gew-gaw.   [Etymology  and  primary 
sense  uncertain ;  a  reduplicated  formation  such  as 
is  commonly  found  in  words  of  contemptuous  sig- 
nification.   If  the  original  application  be  to  a  musi- 
cal instrument,  the  word  may  have  been  invented 
as  an  imitation  of  the  sound  ;  cf.  Du.  giegagen  to 
'  hee-haw ',  bray.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pri- 
mary notion  was  that  of  'a  gaudy  object',  the 
suggestion  may  have  come  from  the  vb.  GAW,  with 
its  variants  or  synonyms  gow,  gew.    It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  word  as  applied  to  a  musical  in- 
strument may  be  an  independent  formation.     The 
mod.Du.  giegauui,   recorded  once  in   the    sense 
'flourish,  scalloped   border',  and   now  preserved 
only  in  a  phrase  of  obscure  origin  belonging  to  the 
game  of  merels,  is  supposed  by  the  Du.  lexicogra- 
phers to  be  an  adoption  of  the  Eng.  word. 

The  commonly  accepted  view  has  been  that  the  earliest 
form,  which  is  written  giuegoue  (Ancren  Riwle)  should  be 
read  as  givegove,  and  that  the  word  is  a  reduplicated  forma- 
tion from  the  root  of  GIVE  v.  On  this  supposition  it  would 
be  identical  with  GIFF-GAFF  and  the  MDu.  ghiveghave,  of 
which  a  single  example  is  known.  But  if  this  were  the 
etymology,  the  initial  would  have  been  3,  not  g,  in  the 
southern  texts  of  the  Ancren  Rhule  (unless  indeed  these 
texts  have  been  transcribed  from  an  original  in  northern 
dialect).  Further,  the  proposed  explanation  does  not  ac- 
count plausibly  for  the  recorded  senses,  and  it  _is  doubtful 
whether  the  assumed  development  of  givegove  into  gugaw 
(iSth  c.),  guygtnu  (i6th  c.),  gewgaw,  is  phonetically  possible. 
The  probability  is  that  the  v  in  giuegoue  is  a  vowel.] 
1.  A  gaudy  trifle,  plaything,  or  ornament,  a  pretty 
thing  of  little  value,  a  toy  or  bauble. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Sp.  Parrot  474  So  myche  toumyng  on  the 
cooke  stole  for  every  guy-gaw.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd, 
ff  Commw.  60  With  gewgaies  of  copper  and  latton  about 
their  armes  and  necks.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole 
Creature  iv.  24  Which  feed  the  Soule  as  much  as  Guegayes, 
or  painted  Plumes  . .  can  feed  the  bodies  of  beasts,  or  birds. 
1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  x.  (1697)  248  A  heavy  Gugaw,  (call'd 
a  Crown,)  that  spred  About  his  Temples.  1720  WELTON 
Suffer.  Son  of  God  I.  xi.  289  Every  childish  Gugaw,..  takes 
Possession  of  me.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  280 
He  who  has  most  ribands  and  gew-gaws  on  his  coat.  1845 
R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ.  x.  (ed.  2)  318  The  toy  and  the 
gewgaw  no  more  can  divert.  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect.  Ivi, 
The  sheriffs  with  their,  .civic  gewgaws  and  monsters. 

b.  fig.  A  paltry  thing  of  no  account,  a  trifle. 
In//,  also,  '  vanities'. 

aij2g  Ancr.  R.  196  Worldes  weole,  &  wunne,  &  wur- 
schipe,  £  oSer  swuche  giuegouen  [v.rr.  giuegaue(n,  gyuel- 
gowue].  11529  SKELTON  Wart  the  Haute  157  Of  the 
spiritual  law  They  made  but  a  gewgaw.  1574  tr.  Marlorat's 
Apocalips  ii  Free  will,  purgatorie,  and  such  other  gew- 
gawes  wherby  the  bloud  of  gods  sonne  is  trpden  vnderfoote. 
1639  MASSINGER  Unnat.  Combat  i.  B  3,  This  is  indeed  great 
busmesse — mine  a  gugawe.  1702  Eng.  Theophrast.  289 
Philemon  wants  none  of  those  curious  gewgaws  which  make 
all  the  accomplishments  of  our  modern  beaux,  a  1754 
FIELDING  Remedy  Afflict.  Wks.  1775  IX.  200  All  the  trash 
and  trifles,  the  bubbles,  bawbles,  and  gewgaws  of  this  life. 
1832  J.  W.  CROKER  in  C.  Papers  15  Aug.  (1884)  If,  in  the 
I  storm -portending  times  in  which  we  live,  the  gewgaws  of  art 
1  or  literature  are  worth  a  thought.  1879 '  E.  GARRETT  '  House 
|  by  Wks.  II.  1 63  Her  accomplishments  had  not  been  the  mere 
gewgaws  which  accomplishments  so  frequently  are. 
c.  Used  depreciatingly  of  a  person. 
1634  FORD  P.  Warbeck^  I.  i,  Ireland  The  common  stage  of 
!  Noveltie,  presented  This  gewgaw  to  oppose  vs.  1638  — 
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Fanciest  ii.Th'art..  a  citterne  headed  gew,  gaw.  1735  POPE 
Donne's  Sat.n.  209  Such  painted  puppet*!  such  a  varnish  d 
race  Of  hollow  gew-gaws,  only  dress  and  face  !  1790  J.  B. 
MORETOS  Mann.  W.  Ind.  105  Creoles  . .  when  deprived  of 
the  advantage  of  an  European  education,  are  . .  awkward, 
ignorant  guegaws.  1876  Mid-Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Gewgow  .. 
also  used  figuratively,  of  a  simpleton. 

2.  t  *•  A-  disparaging  term  for  a  flute  or  pipe. 

c  1440  Promp.  Patv.   168/1   Flowte,   pype  . .  Pastor  sub 
caula  Irene  cantat  cum  calamaula  The  scheperd  vndyr  be 
folde  syngythe  well  wythe  his  gwgawe  be  pype. 
b.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  A  Jews  -harp. 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  Gewgaw, 
a  Jew's  harp.  1855  ROBINSON  IV kitty  Glass.,  Gewgaw,  a 
Jew's  harp ;  any  nick-nack  or  trifle. 

3.  attrib.  passing  into  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a 
gewgaw,  resembling  gewgaws  ;  hence  Jig.  '  splen- 
didly trifling,  showy  without  value  '  (J.). 

1631  BRATIIWAIT  Eng.  Gentlew.  20  What  a  shop  of  guga 
nifles  hang  vpon  <jne  backe  I  1678  DRYDF.N  All  for  Love 
II.  i,  Give  to  your  Boy,  your  Csesar,  This  Rattle  of  a  Globe 
to  play  withal,  This  Gu-gau  World,  a  1680  EARL  ROCHESTER 
Poems  (1705)  15  But  if  you  are  fond  of  Baubles,  be,  and 
starve,  your  guegaw  Reputation  still  preserve.  1714  ROWE 
J.  Shore  in.  i,  The  Dainty  gew-gaw  Forms  dissolve  at  once, 
And  shiver  at  the  Shock.  I73»  LAW  Serious  C.  xii.  (ed.  2) 
196  The  gugaw-happiness  of  Feliciana.  Ibid.  xix.  350  If 
many  women  are  vain,  light,  gugaw  creatures,  they  have 
this  to  excuse  themselves.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison 
(ed.  7)  II.  174  His  quality  !  Gewgaw.  What  is  a  Scottish 
peerage  1  ij6*  CHURCHILL  Ghost  iv.  992  The  gew-gaw  robes 
of  Pomp  and  Pride.  1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  v. 
Introd.,  The  gewgaw  fetters  of  rhyme.  1855  TENNYSON 
Maud\.  x.  18  Seeing  his  gewgaw  castle  shine  New  as  his 
title,  built  last  year.  1888  RIDER  HAGGARD  Col.  Quaritck 
xvi,  Looking,  .at  the  gee-gaw  ornaments. 
b.  Comb.,  as  gewgaw-girl. 

1631  BRATHWAIT  Wkimzies  n.  Pedler  19  Here  the  Guga- 
girles  gingle  it  with  his  neat  nifles. 

Gewgawed  (gi«ig§d ),///.  a.  [f.  GEWGAW  + 
-ED*.]  Dressed  out  or  adorned  with  gewgaws. 

1871  ROSSETTI  Last  Confess.  387  Before  some  new  Madonna 
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gaily  decked,  Tinselled  and  gewgawed.  1879  W.  JONES 
N.  Test.  Illustr.  705  We  shall  leave  our  gewgawed  devotees 
to  reconcile  humiliation  in  worship  with  vanity  in  dress. 

Gewgawish  (gia'igoij),  a.  nonce-ivd.  [f.  GEW- 
GAW +  -ISH.]   Gaudy,  showy. 

1857  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-Blts.  (1870)  II.  414  It  [the 
Guildhall]  looked  rather  gewgawish.  .being  hung  with  flags 
of  all  nations,  and  adorned  with  military  trophies. 

So  Qewg-awry  [see  -BY],  vain  show ;  Gewgawy 
a.  [see  -T  1],  gewgaw-like,  gaudy. 

1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  I,  It.  Jrnls.  (1883)  35  The  interior 
loftiness  of  Notre  Dame  . .  gives  it  a  sublimity  which  would 
swallow  up  anything  that  might  look  gewgawy  in  Us  orna- 
mentation.   i88»  Pall  Mall  G.  i  July  2/2  Fond  of  fine 
uniforms  and  gewgawry. 

Gewles,  obs.  form  of  GULES. 
Gewmew,  var.  GEMEW,  Obs. 

Gey  (g«0i  °- and  adv-  Sc~    tA  variant 

A.  adj.  Considerable,  'tolerable',  'middling': 
esp.  of  quantity  or  amount.     Cf.  GAY  a.  7. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  i,  Kippletringan  was  distant  at  first 
'a  gey  bit';   then  the  'gey  bit'  was  more  accurately  de- 
scribed, as  '  aiblins  three  mile '. 

b.  tmasi-adverbially  in  gey  and  followed  by  an 
adj. :  Considerably,  '  pretty  '. 

I7as  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  \.  i.  Song  i,  Last  Morning  I 
was  gay  and  early  out.  1884  Illustr.  Land.  If  ems  24  May 
510/3  You're  gey  and  wet. 

B.  adv.  Very ;  considerably, '  pretty '.    Cf.  GAT 

adv.  2. 

1816  SCOTT  Old  Mori,  vii,  I  ken  I'm  gey  thick  in  the  head. 
1868  G.  MACDONALD  R.  Falconer  I.  65  He  was  a  gey  (con- 
siderably) auld  man  than.    1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  22 
I've  seen  him  colloguing  with  some  gey  queer  acquaintances. 
1896  BARRIE  Sentim.  Tommy  34  A  woman  that  was  gey  cruel 
to  me. 

Geyan  (g^an),  adv.  Sc.  [  =  gey  and:  see  prec. 
A.  b ;  but  cf.  GAIN  adv.]  Tolerably  ;  considerably. 

18*6  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Amor.  Wks.  1855  I.  68  Music's 
a  subject  I  could  get  geyan  tiresome  upon.  1837  R.  NICOLL 
Poems  (1843)  299  We  two  are  geyan  young  yet. 

Geyaunt,  Geylefat,  obs.  ff.  GIANT,  GYLE-VAT. 

Geyerite  (gsi-arait).  Min.  [f.  Geyer  the  place 
in  Saxony  where  it  was  first  found  +  -ITE.  Named 
by  Breithaupt  in  1866.]  =  LOELLINGITE. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  78  The  4lh  [analysis]  is  between 
this  species  and  mispickel,  and  has  been  called  geyerite. 

Geyn,  Geyn- :  see  GAIN,  GAIN-. 

Geyre,  obs.  form  of  GEAB. 

Geysan :  see  GIZZEN. 

Geysene,  var.  GESINE,  Obs. 

Geyser  (g?'sai,  gai-saj,  gai-zsj).  Also  9  geysir. 
|    [a.  Icel.  Geysir,  proper  name  of  a  particular  hot 
|    spring  in  Iceland;    literally  '  gusher ';   related  to 
geysa,  ON.  geysa  to  gush. 

By  non-Icelanders  the  word  has  been  used  as  an  ?PPell<< 
live  to  denote  any  of  the  springs  of  this  kind  in  Iceland, 
and  hence  it  has  been  extended  to  similar  springs  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.] 

1.  An  intermittent  hot  spring,  throwing  up  water, 
etc.  in  a  fountain-like  column. 

[1763  Ann.  Reg.  VI.  (1768)  Characters  95/1  Geyser,  a 
wonderful  spring  in  the  valley  of  Haukadal,  is  but  a  few 
miles  from  Skaa[l]holt.l  1780  tr.  Von  Trail's  Iceland  (ed.  a) 
256  Among  the  hot  springs  in  Iceland,  several  of  which  bear 
the  name  of  geyser,  there  are  none  that  [etc.].  1813  HAKF.. 
WELL  Introd.  Geol.  (1815)323  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  ihnt 
the  Geysers  in  Iceland . .  are  occasioned  by  the  subterranean 
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fires  which  extend  under  that  island.  1860  G.  H.  K.  Vac. 
Tour  122  Mrs.  Rory's  hot  room,  that  makes  one  steam  like 
a  Geyser.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  476  The  Azores 
. .  abound  in  geysers. 
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8  Any  man  who  calls  himself  a  Christian,  would  have  been 
. .  afraid  to  swell  those  geysers  of  curse  and  ruin.  1884 
A.  SMITH  Pref.  Burins'  Wks.  (Globe)  14  But  years  after 
from  a  sudden  geysir  of  impassioned  song  we  learn  that 
through  all  that  time  she  had  never  been  forgotten. 

2.  The  name  given  to  an  apparatus  for  rapidly 
heating  water  attached  to  a  bath. 

1891  Daily  News  g  Apr.  7/1  What  the  cost  of  reinstating 
a  'geyser'  would  be  he  could  not  tell.  1897  Oxford Chron. 
30  Oct.  7/4  The  geyser  or  gas  apparatus  for  heating  the 
bath  was  turned  full  on. 

3.  attrib.  y  as  geyser-Jlood,  -tube. 

1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xxvi.  (1878)  454  The 
boiling  *geyser-floods  of  old  affection  rush  from  the  hot 
deeps  of  the  heart.  1863  TYNDALL  Heat  iv.  §  150  (1870)  128 
Stopping  our  model  *geyser-tube  with  corks. 

Gey* seric,  a.     [f.  GEYSER  +  -ic.]    (  Pertaining 

to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  geyser  *  (Cent.  Diet.). 

Geyserite  (g^'sereit).  Mm.  [f.  GEYSER  + 
-ITE.  Named  by  Delametherie  in  1812.]  A  variety 
of  opal,  of  concretionary  form,  found  deposited 
about  the  orifices  of  geysers. 

1814  T.  ALLAN  Min.  Nomen.  22  Geyserite  [printed  Geyer- 
ite],  1826  EMMONS  Min.  220  Quartz  . .  recent  deposit  from 
hot  springs  . .  Geyserite.  1879  RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  xiv. 
303  Geyserite  is  a  snow-white  silicious  sinter,  .which  occurs 
mcrustmg  the  pipes  of  geysers. 

Q-eyson,  var.  GEASON  a.  Obs.,  scarce. 

Geyt,  obs.  form  of  GET,  JET. 

Ghaist,  Sc.  form  of  GHOST. 

II  Gharry  (gae-ri,  g»pri).  Anglo-Indian.  Also 
gari,  gharee,  gharrie,  g'horry.  [Hindi  gafi  a 
cart  or  carriage.]  (See  quots.) 

1810  WILLIAMSON  E.  Ind.  Vade  M.  I.  329  The  common 
g'horry. .  is  rarely,  if  ever,  kept  by  any  European  ;  but  may 
be  seen  plying  for  hire  in  various  parts  of  Calcutta.  1849 
JUDSON  in  Wayland^s  Mem.  J.  (1853)  II.  267  She  drives 
out  every  morning  in  a  gharry.  1866  TREVELYAN  Dawk 
Bungalow  in  Eraser's  Mag.  LXXIII.  384  Where  my  hus- 
band was  to  have  met  us  with  the  two-horse  gharee.  1887 
FiFE-CooKSON  Tiger  Shooting  5  The  gharrie  is  a  box-like 
vehicle  with  small  wheels.  It  rather  resembles  a  bathing- 
machine. 

b.   Comb.,  &s  gharry -driver. 

1883  MRS.  BISHOP  in  Leisure  Hour  204/1  My  gharrie- 
driver  took  me  to  see  a  . .  pepper-plantation. 

Ghasel,  var.  GHAZAL. 

Ghast  (gist),  a.  arch,  or  Pott.  [A  back-form- 
ation from  GHASTFTJL  or  GHASTLY.]  =  GHASTLY  a. 

i6aa  BP.  ANDREWES  Serm.,  Of  Repent,  vi.  (1631)  233  The 
looke  of  a  wilde-beast  . .  grimme  and  ghast.  1807  BYRON 
Elegy  Newstead  Abb.  xxi,  There  many  a  pale  and  ruthless 
robber's  corse,  Noisome  and  ghast,  defiles  thy  sacred  sod. 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  of  Exile  Poems  1850 1. 37  How 
doth  the  wide  and  melancholy  earth  Gather  her  hills  around 
us,  grey  and  ghast.  1866  S.  BAMFORD  Wild  Rider  \K  Har- 
land  Lane.  Lyrics  15  Fearfully  ghast  was  the  light  which 
it  threw. 

Ghast,  var.  GAST  v.i,  Obs.9  to  frighten. 

Ghastful,  gastful  (ga-stful),  a.  Obs.  or 
arch.  Forms  :  a.  4-8  gastfal(l,  5-6  gasteful(l.  0. 
6-7  ghastfuU,  6-9  ghastfuL  [f.  GAST  v.1  +  -FUL.] 

1.  Full  of  fear,  timid,  scared. 

1388  WYCLIF  Dent.  xx.  8  Who  is  a  ferdful  man  and  of 
gastful  herte?  1423  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  (E.  E. 
T.  S.)  221  An  hare  and  a  sheppe  bene  ful  gastefull.  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1590)  51  b,  Musidorus  had  gathered  his 
spirites  together  and  yet  casting  a  gastfull  countenaunce 
vpon  him.  1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost,  xxi.  137  The.  .fond 
Gastful  opinions  of  all  the  other  Dottrels  arise  out  of  one  of 
these  two  rootes.  1708  OZELL  tr.  Boileau's  Lutrin  v.  103 
The  Prelate  saw  their  Fall  with  ghastful  Eyes. 

2.  Dreadful,  frightful,  terrible. 

a.  1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xvni.  Ixxvi.  (1495) 
830  He  makyth  a  ruthefull  noyse  and  gastfull  whan  one 
profryth  to  fyghte  wyth  a  nother.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n. 
xiii.  224  Hou  gastful  is  this  place  1  1519  HORMAN  Vulg. 
57  b,  His  loke  is  horryble  and  gastfull.  1566  DRANT  Horace's 
Sat.  i.i.  Avb,ThosegoodesThat.  .brings  of  feare  suche  gast- 
full fluddes.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Aug.  170  Here  will 
I  dwell  apart  In  gastfull  groue.  16x6  J.  LANE  Cont.  Sgr.'s 
T.  ix.  365  This  gastfull  dreame  . .  soone  awooke  him.  1658 
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ft.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1500)  i32With  a  ghastful  noise. 
1606  J.  CARPENTER  Solomaris  Solace  xxv.  101  They  were. . 
subdued  vnto  ghastfull  death.  1702  DENNIS  Monument 
xxix.  24  The  joining  Squadrons,  .make  one  ghastful  Charnel 
of  the  Field.  1891  H.  C.  HALLIDAY  Someone  must  suffer 
III.  xi.  196  Goblin  shapes ..  grinning  and  gibbering  in 
ghastful  fashion. 

3.   =  GHASTLY  a.  3. 

17*0  GAY  Dione  n.  i,  What  pious  care  my  ghastful  lid 
shall  close  ? 

Hence  tQ(h)a'stfally  adv.,  f  Q-a'stfalness. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  xliii.  (1495)  256  The 
heere  of  the  hede  arysyth  and  stondeth  vppe  for  some  fere 
and  gastfulnesse.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  iv.  i.  421  Scripture. . 
stith  ful  gastfulli  thus,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia,  iv.  (1629)  405 
A  solitarie  darknesse  . .  naturally  . .  breeds  a  kind  of  irke- 
some  gastfulnesse.  1664  DRYDEN  Rival  Ladies  iv.  iii,  He 
looks  so  ghastfully,  Would  I  were  past  him.  1713  SWIFT 
etc.  Frenzy  J.  Dennis  Wks.  1755  III.  1. 138  He  often  stares 
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phastfully.  1726  DE  FOE  Hist*  Devil  (1822)  246  A  ehast- 
fulfy  frightful  fellow. 

Gha'Stily,  adv.  rare,  [as  if  f.  *ghasty  adj.  (f. 
CAST  0.1  +  -Y  i)  +  -LY  2.]  =  GHASTLILY  or  GHASTLY 
adv. 

1829  T.  HOOK  Bank  to  Barnes  I24  When  fifty  skel'tons, 
all  of  a  row,  Right  ghastily  did  grin.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING 
Drama  of  Exile  Poems  1850  I.  85  The  drear-white  steed 
.  .ghastily  champeth  the  last  moon. 

Ghastlily  (ga-stlili),  adv.  [f.  GHASTLY  a.  + 
-LY^.]  In  a  ghastly  manner:  a.  Frightfully, 
horribly.  b.  With  a  deathlike  appearance  ; 
drearily,  dismally. 

a.  1830  Black™.  Mag.  XXVIII.  637  He  . ,  stood  fear- 
fully and  ghastlily  conspicuous.    1884  G.  ALLEN  Sir,  Stor. 
i.  15  She  lay  unconscious  upon  the  bed,  her  eyes  open, 
staring  ghastlily. 

b.  1829  J.  WILSON  in  Blackiv.  Mag.  XXV.  383  Each 
[cheek]  . .  collapsed  into  a  perpendicular  hollow,  shooting 
up  ghastlily  from  chin  to  cheek-bone.     1882  E.  O'DONOVAN 
Merv  Oasis  I.  iv.  63  The  walls  and  domes  . .  now  stand 
ghastlily  amid  the  waste. 

Ghastliness  (gcrstlines).  [f.  GHASTLY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  ghastly. 

1591  SPENSER  Daphn.  xlvii,  Let  ghastlmesse  And  drery 
horror  dim  the  cheat-full  light.  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb. 
in.  700  Deaths  fearfull  gastlinesse.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver 
in.  x,  They  acquired  an  additional  Ghastliness  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number  of  Years.  1842  J.  WILSON  Chr.  North 
(1857)  !•  243  A  night  of  shipwreck  did  strew  with  ghastliness 
a  lee  seashore. 

Ghastly,  t  gastly  (gcrstli), a.  Forms:  a.  4-5 
gast(e)lich(e,  -lych,  4-7  gastlie,  4-8  gastly ;  (3. 
6-  ghastly,  [f.  GAST  z>.i  +  -lick,  -LY  i.] 

1.  •{•  In  early  use  :  Causing  terror,  terrible  (obs.}. 
In  mod.  use  (cf.  2) :  Suggestive  of  the  kind  of  horror 
evoked  by  the  sight  of  death  or  carnage ;  horrible, 
frightful,  shocking. 

«.  ^1305  St.  Christopher  147  in  E,  E.  P.  (1862)  63  He 
was  so  gastliche  &  so  moche  bat  hi  berste  vnebe  him  iseo. 
c  1330  A  rth.  <$•  Merl.  1494  A  gastUch  best  he  was  to  mete. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  250  He  [Phoebus]. .With  gastly  vois, 
that  all  it  herde,  The  Romains  in  this  wise  answerde. 
ci43o  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  n.  cxxiv.  (1869)  124  Oothere 
tweyne  . .  as  gastlich  as  she,  or  more.  1523  SKELTON  Garl. 
Laurelliy.fi  By  Hecates  bowre  . .  In  Plutos  gastlye  towre. 
1583  STANYHURST  JEneis  in.  (Arb.)  78  On  the  typ  of  rockish 
turret  stood  gastlye  Celaeno  Vnlucky  prophetesse.  1681 
COTTON  Wond.  Peak  31  Having  with  terror,  here  beheld  .. 
The  gastly  aspect  of  this  dang  rous  place. 

/3.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  HI.  ii.  29  As  one  with  vew  of 
ghastly  feends  affright.  1638  A.  Fox  Wurtz*  Surg.  i.  Hi.  8 
Every  stitch  causeth  [a  scar]  . .  which  after  healing  sheweth 
ghastly.  (11677  BARROW  &rw.Wks.  1716!.  15  He  standeth 
exposed  to . .  horrid  and  ghastly  dangers.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub 
vih.  (1709)  100  Certain  ghastly  notions  which  have  served 
them  pretty  tolerably  for  a  devil.  18x2  J.  WILSON  Isle  of 
Palms  n.  403  The  ghastly  dreams,  That  haunt  the  parting 
soul.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  //,  I.  in.  v.  370  His  bloody 
head  was  set  up  opposite  to  that  of  his  fellow-sufferer.  For 
three  hours  these  ghastly  trophies  remained  exposed.  1889 
JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  ii.  80  The  ghastly  frequency  of 
the  punishment  by  death  tended  to  make  people  savage. 

b.  colloq.  §&\&  hyperbolically  &i  things  objection- 
able on  various  grounds :  Shocking,  '  frightful '. 

1861  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  ii.  (1862)  88  There  never 
was  such  a  ghastly  farce,  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  n.  i, 
This  pretence,  much  favoured  by  the  lady-visitors,  led  to 
the  ghastliest  absurdities.  1890  SAINTSBURY  in  New  Rev. 
Feb.  138  A  most  ghastly  act  of  high  treason  is  being  com- 
mitted. 1896  Daily  News  21  July  3  To  take  measures  to 
prevent  the  session  being  a  ghastly  failure. 

2.  (Influenced  by  GHOST  :  cf.  quot.  1711.)   Like 
a  spectre,  or  a  dead  body;  death-like,  pale,  wan. 
Of  light :  Lurid. 

f ,  1581  A.  G.  XI f.  Pair.  14  b,  Euen  in  sleepe  some  spice  of 
imagined  malice  gjiaweth  hym  . .  makyng  nis  body  gastly, 
and  his  mynde  afrighted  with  trouble.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist. 
Turks  (1621)  331  And  striving  with  the  pangs  of  death 
halfe  a  day,  he  then  breathed  out  his  gastly  ghost.  1638 
BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  II.  83  That  his  watchings  and 
abstinence  had  dried  up  his  blood  and  made  him  looke 
gastly.  1700  DRYDEN  Cock  $  Fox  231  His  Friend  . .  with  a 
ghastly  Look  and  doleful  Cry  Said  help  me  Brother,  or 
this  Night  I  die.  1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Gram.  276 
Gastly . .  like  a  Ghost,  or  like  a  dead  Corps ;  for  a  gastly  Look 
is  chiefly  said  of  the  Countenance  of  a  dying  Person.  171* 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  303  F  15  That  ghastly  Light,  by  which 
the  Fiends  appear  to  one  another  in  their  Place  of  Tor- 
ments.  1718  PRIOR  Power  334  Ghastly  with  wounds,  and 
lifeless  on  the  bier.  1844  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  280  Touched 
by  compassion  for  my  ghastly  appearance.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  i,  iii.  30  A  ghastly  gleam  rested  upon  the  summit  of 
the  Ortler. 

b.  of  a  smile,  a  grin. 

1576  LAMBARDE  Peramb,  Kent  (1826)  325  She  tolde  him, 
that  there  was  lately  buried  (neare  to  the  place  where  she 
was  honoured)  a  sinfull  person,  which  so  offended  her  eie 
with  his  ghastly  grinning,  that  [etc.].  1832  LYTTON  Eugene 
Aram  i.  vi.  32  *  What  eavesdropping ',  said  he,  with  a  ghastly 
smile.  1837  —  E.  Maltravers  31  With  a  ghastly  grin. 
C.  said  of  immaterial  things. 

1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  i.  i.  244  Unlike  the  voice 
With  which  our  pallid  race  hold  ghastly  talk,  1860  HAW- 
THORNE Marb,  Faun  (1879)  I.  xxv.  251  A  ghastly  emotion 
rose  up  out  of  the  depths  of  the  young  count's  heart.  1879 
MCCARTHY  Own  Times  II.  xxv.  257  A  ghastly  semblance 
of  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  arrangement.  1884 
Punch  18  Oct.  190/1  The  grim  refrain  to  their  ghastly 
minstrelsy. 

f  3.  Full  of  fear,  inspired  by  fear.    Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  i.  62  The  Dame,  halfe  dedd  Through 
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suddein  feare  and  ghastly  drerihedd.  i6oa  MARSTON  Ant. 
<$•  Mel.  ill.  Wks.  1856  I.  32  Gastly  amazement,  with  up>tarted 
haire,  Shall  hurry  on  before,  and  usher  us.  1610  SHAKS. 
Tan f>.  n.  i.  309  Why  are  you  drawn?  Wherefore  this  ghastly 
!  looking?  1634 SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trai'.zoj  In  great  hast  and 
feare  with  gastly  amazed  lookes. 

Ghastly,  t  gastly  (gu-stli),  adv.  [f.  the  adj.] 

1.  Qualifying   a  vb.  :    a.  Frightfully,  horribly ; 
with  a  deathlike  look.    b.  In  a  frightened  manner, 
timidly. 

a.  1593 SHAKS.  2  Hen.VI^  in.  11.170 His  eye-balles.  .Staring 
full  gastly,  like  a  strangled  man.     1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mob 
vn.  192  My  murdered  children's  mute  and  eyeless  sculls 
Glared  ghastly  upon  me.     1837  MARRYAT  Dog-fiend  xxx, 
Vanslyperken  grinned  ghastly. 

b.  1589  R.  ROBINSON  Gold.  Mirr,  (Chetham  Soc.)  4  And 
at  the  gase  I  gastly  quaking  stood.      1599  Warn.  Faire 
Worn.  ii.  706  Why  stop  you  on  the  sudden  ?   why  go  you 
not?    What  makes  you  looke  so  gastly  towards  the  house? 
a  1628  F.  QvxvULKSMxty(i6$»)  145  He  saw  a  poor  Souldier 
carryed  along  . .  gastly  casting  up  his  eyes  at  the  bottle. 
1681  H.  MORE  Expos.  Dan.  92  None  understood  what  the 
matter  was  with  me,  that  I  lookt  so  sadly  and  ghastly  on  it. 

2.  Qualifying  an  adj.  Ghastly  pale :  deathly  pale. 
Ghastly  sick :  f  sick  unto  death ;  also,  frightfully 
sick. 

1653  H.  MORE  Antid*  Ath.  m.  x.  (1712)  118  His  Nose  was 
entire  and  full,  not  sharp,  as  in  those  that  are  gastly  sick, 
or  quite  dead.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  28  Her  face  was 
ghastly  pale,  and  perhaps  rendered  more  so  by  the  bluish 
light  of  the  fire.  1862  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  127,  I  am 
less  ghastly  sick. 

Ghaur,  var.  GIAOUB. 

II  Ghaut,  ghat  (g£t).  Anglo-Indian.  Forms : 
7  gaot,  7-8  gate  (guate),  8-9  gaut,  (8  gette),  9 
ghat,  8-  ghaut.  [Hindi  ghat. 

The  senses  are  here  placed  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence 
in  English.  The  order  of  development,  however,  is  as 
follows  :  i.  A  path  of  descent  to  a  river  ;  hence  a  landing- 
stage,  a  quay,  the  place  of  a  ferry.  2.  A  path  down  from  a 
mountain  ;  a  mountain  pass.  3,  In  pl.t  the  name  erroneously 
given  by  Europeans  to  the  mountain  ranges  parallel  to  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  India.] 

1.  The  Ghauts :  the  name  applied  by  Europeans 
to  two  chains  of  mountains  along  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  southern  Hindostan,  known  as  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts. 

1603  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  $  Commw.  200  Narsinga.Jieth 
Between  the  mountain  Gate  and  the  gulfe  of  Bengala.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India.  $  P.  49  All  along  here  the  Top  of 
Gates  is  seen  above  the  Clouds.  1762  J.  RENNELL  MS, 
Let.  21  Mar.  (Y.),  The  Mountains  of  Gate  (a  string  of  Hills 
in  ye  country).  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  342 
Thickets  which  clothe  the  skirts  of  the  eastern  ghats  where 
they  approach  the  sea.  1879  R.  H.  ELLIOT  Writ,  on  Fore- 
heads II.  5  The  ravines,  .which  run  down  into  the  fores*  at 
the  foot  of  the  ghauts. 

2.  A  mountain  pass  or  defile. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  126,  I  sent  to  the  Haval- 
dar,  to  know  when  he  would  Pass  us  up  the  Gaot.  1800 
Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.,  Misc.  Tr.  261/1  At  the  different  gauts  or 
passes  into  the  mountains,  duties  . .  are  levied.  1803  WEL- 
LINGTON Let.  to  Murray  26  Apr.  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  I.  520 
The  ghaut  I  am  Informed  is  exceedingly  bad.  1834  MEDWIN 
Angler  in  Wales  II.  36  This  tigress  had  been  the  terror  of 
the  country,  having  longf  infested  the  Gaut.  1876  JAS. 
GRANT  Hist.  India  I.  Ixi.  309/2  The  army  descended  the 
Ghauts. 

attrib.    1876  Ind.  Forester  III.  465  The  whole  forest  region 
below  is  now  pierced  by  easy  ghat  roads. .  In  the  lower  ghat 
forests  we  can  offttCastilloa  elastica  a  habitat  quite  as  un- 
healthy as  its  own  in  America. 
b.  transf. 

1807  J.  HALL  Trav.  Scot.  I.  198  Not  a  house  or  hut  is  to 
be  seen  in  this  gloomy  gaut. 

3.  A  passage  or  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
river-side ;  hence,  gen.  a  landing-place,  the  place 
of  a  ford  or  ferry. 

1783  RENNELL  Mem*  Map  Hindostan  Introd.  (1788)  128 
Gaut  or  Ghaut  signifies  . .  a  landing-place  on  the  bank  of  a 
river.  1793  W.  HODGES  Trav.  India  60  Several  Hindoo 
temples  greatly  embellish  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  are  all 
ascended  to  by_  Gauts,  or  flights  of  steps.  1834  GAUNTER 
Orient.  Ann.  xi.  142  He  descended  the  Gaut,  and  entered 
the  water  with  his  long  hair  trailing  upon  the  steps  behind 
him.  1842  BP.  D.  WILSON  in  Li/e(iB6o)  II.  195  Lord  Auck- 
land, .walked.,  to  the  ghat  at  the  river  side.  1862  Rep. 
Direct.  E.  Ind.  Rail-w.  Camp.  25  The  following  materials 
have  been  delivered  at  the  Ghauts  on  the  Ganges,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  line.  1888  INGLIS  Tent  Life  Tigerland 
25  In  the  afternoon  we  stopped  near  Pokureea  Ghat  (ferry) 
to  have  some  tiffin.  Ibid.  136  '  Look  out,  boys  !  there's  a 
ghat  on  ahead  * ;  and.  .we  descried  one  of  those  cart-tracks 
worn  down  the  face  of  the  bank,  and  leading  to  a  ford. 

II  GhazalCgse'zsel).  Also  gassel, ghazel,  ghasel, 
ghazul.  [Pers.,  Arab.  J?p  ghazal.] 

1.  A  species  of  Oriental  lyric  poetry,  generally  of 
an  erotic  nature,  distinguished  from  other  forms 
of  Eastern  verse  by  having  a  limited  number  of 
stanzas  and  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  rhyme. 

1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.,  Ace.  Bks.  17/1  The  Arabs,  Per- 
sians, and  Turks,  celebrate  in  their  gazels  the  praises  of 
love  and  wine.  1813  MOORE  Post-bag  vi.  69  The  tender 
Gazel  I  enclose  Is  for  my  love,  my  Syrian  Rose.  1835 
Athenaeum  14  Nov.,  Ghazi  Gherai  clothed  in  Ghazels  his 
official  complaint  to  the  Sultan's  preceptor.  1884  J.  PAYNE 
looi  Nts.  IX.  333  The  great  city  on  the  Tigris  is  the 
theme  of  many  an  admiring  ode  or  laudatory  ghazel.  1888 
Edin.  Rev.  July  134  Another  Persian  metre  much  used  by 
him  was  the  ghazal.  1893  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  48  The  whole  range 
of  these  singing  and  dancing  ghasels  is  nothing  if  not 
ironical. 


GHAZI. 


2.  Mus.  (See  quot.) 


Ghazcl  (Arab.) 


.          . 

1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mm.  Terms,  Ghazcl  (Arab 
term  used  by  Dr.  Hiller  to  describe  a  piece  in  which 
simple  theme  is  constantly  recurring. 

II  Ghazi  (gazz).  Also  8  gazi,  9  ghazee.  [Arab. 
^•Ic  ghaai,  pr.  pple.  of  \j±  ghaza  to  fight.] 
A  champion,  esp.  against  infidels  ;  also  used  as 
a  title  of  honour.  In  modern  use,  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  Mohammedan  fanatics  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  destruction  of  infidels.  Hence 
Gha'zism,  the  practice  of  the  Ghazis. 

1753  HANWAY  Trail.  (1762)  II.  vi.  i.  144  The  most  potent 


(ed  u),Osman  Pasha  (Ghazi) . .  In  October  [1877]  he  received 
from  the  Sultan  the  title  of '  Ghazi ',  or  '  Victorious  '.  1885 
T.  P.  HUGHES  Diet.  Islam  139  In  the  Turkish  Empire  the 
title  of  Ghazi  implies  something  similar  to  our  '  Field  Mar- 
shal '.  1897  Daily  News  2  Sept.  5/3  The  outrage  is  regarded 
as  an  act  of  pure  '  Ghazism ',  as  the  victims  were  Hindus. 
1898  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  211/2  The  houses  . .  were  attacked 
by  a  mob  of  Ghazis. 

Ghea,  Gheber,  -bre,  vars.  GHEE,  GUEBRE. 

Gheason,  var.  GEASON,  Obs. 

II  Ghee  (gzl.  Also  7  gee,  7-9  ghi.  [Hindi 
fAf,  Skr.  ghrta,  (.  ghr  to  sprinkle.]  Butter  made 
from  buffalo's  milk,  clarified  by  boiling,  so  as  to 
resemble  oil  in  consistency. 

1660  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trail.  (1677)  100  Butter,  Gee,  or 
Moccon.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  33  But  they  will 
drink  Milk  and  boil'd  Butter,  which  they  call  Ghe.  ^ij3 
Pn 


Masters.  51 1. — , — „-    .     . 

bazar  for  ghee'.  1830  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Montgomery  Wsi,)  i 
He  asked  pardon  of  him  who  carried  the  dog,  and  bought 
it  for  a  measure  of  rice  and  a  pot  of  ghee.  1879  E.  ARNOLD 
Lt.  Asia  v.  130  Bright  tongues  of  flame  Hissing  and  curling 
as  they  licked  the  gifts  Of  ghee  and  spices. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  ghee-bowl,  -pot ;  ghee- 
fed  adj. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  545/2  Its  ventricose  body 
firmly  imbedded  in  a  ghee-bowl.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk. 
Brit.  India  (1854)  180  The  slim,  wasted  form  of  a  New- 
market jockey,  elbowing  a  fat  ghee-fed  Baboo.  1889  Voice 
(N.V.)  7  Mar., We  would  let  go  the  drop  of  ghee  rather  than 
upset  the  gheepot. 

t  Gheereaguar.  Obs.  rare. 

1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphice  68  Having  therefore  laid  the 
ground  of  silver  burnisht,  the  bignesse  of  the  Ruble,  take 
gheereaguar  of  the  best  and  purest  wagron  mixt.  Ibid.  69 
For  Saphire,  and  all  kind  of  blew  stones  the  same  Gheere- 
aguar tempered  with  ultra-marine  is  excellent. 

Gheet,  obs.  form  of  JET. 

fGhells.  Obs.  '  The  game  of  trip.' 

1790  in  GROSE  Prav.  Gloss,  (ed.  2).     1847  in  HALLIWELL. 

Ghematry,  obs.  form  of  GEOMKTRY. 

t  Ghe'nting.  Obs.  Also  gentin(g.  [f.  Ghent, 
a  town  in  Flanders  +  -ING.  Cf.  CAMBRIC.]  A  kind 
of  linen,  originally  made  at  Ghent.  Also  attrib. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.v.  Wiper,  He  Pickt- 
pockets  of  a  broad,  or  narrow,  Ghenting,  Cambrick,  or 
Colour'd  Handkerchief.  1712  E.  COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  363 
2  Bales  of  Ghenting.  1721  C.  KING  Brit.  Merck.  I.  284 
Gentins  2021  Pieces.  1750  Lond.  Mag.  341  To  encourage 
the  consumption  of  ghentings,  cambricks,  &c. 

"t"  Ghe'ntish,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISH.] 
A.  adj.  Applied  to  certain  textile  fabrics  originally 
made  at  Ghent.  B.  sb.  Used  as  a  name  for  these. 

1545  Rates  Custom-no.  A  vij,  Carpettes  called  gentisshe 
the  pece.  1583  Ibid.  C  ij  b,  Gentish  cloth  the  peece.  1758 
FRANKLIN  Let.  Wks.  (1887)  III.  7  Also  . .  forty-three  ells 
of  Ghentish  sheeting  Holland. 

Gherkin  (gaukin).  Also  7-8  ger-,  girkiu,  (7 
gerokem,  gurohen),  9  gurken.  [a.  early  mod.Du. 
*gurkkijn,*agurkkijn  (i\ovfgurkje,augurkje),<[\m. 
of  agurk,  augurk  (also  shortened  gurk),  cucumber ; 
the  proximate  source  is  uncertain  (cf.  Ger.  gurke, 
earlier  &\sogurchen,  Svr.gur&a,  Da.  agurk),  but  the 
word  must  have  been  indirectly  adopted  from  some 
Slav.  lang. :  cf.  Slovenish  ugorek,  angurka,  Polish 
ogurek,  ogorek,  Czech  okurka,  Serbian  ugorka  (the 
Hungarian  ugorka,  Lith.  agurkas,  Lettish  gurkjis, 
are  adopted  from  Slav.) ;  these  words  have  a  diminu- 
tive suffix,  which  is  replaced  by  another  suffix  of 
like  function  in  the  Russian  orypeir>,  Church 
Slav.  oroypfcHt.  The  primary  form  is  not  recorded 
in  Slav.,  but  appears  in  late  Gr.  ayyovpiov,  ayxov- 
ftov  (mod.Gr.  ayyov/x),  whence  It.  anguria  a  kind 
of  cucumber,  F.  angourie,  angurie  (Cotgr.),  Sp. 
angiirria  (obs.)  water-melon  :  see  ANGURIA. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  unknown.  Arabic  has  e.ajvr 
cucumber,  but  Lane  regards  this  as  adopted  from  Gr.  The 
Persian  ang&r  is  sometimes  given  as  the  etymon,  but  it 
means  '  a  grape  '.] 

A  young  green  cucumber,  or  a  cucumber  of  a 
small  kind,  used  for  pickling. 

1661  PEPYS  Diary  i  Dec.,  We  . .  opened  the  glass  of  gir- 
kins.. which  are  rare  things.  1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  684 
The  Fruit  is  . .  eaten  with  Rice  and  other  Meats,  as  we  do 
Gurchens  and  Olives.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  7 
There  is  another  kind  of  Fennel  , .  which  we  make  Vinegar 
off  to  sell  in  Winter  with  girkins.  1834  LANDOR  Exam 
Shaks.  Wks.  1846  II.  290  One  of  these  Greeks  methinks 
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thrown  into  the  pickle-pot.would  be  a  treasure  to  the  house- 
wife's young  gherkins.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  211/2  I  he 
best  sorts  of  cucumbers  are,  for  gurkens,  the -Russian  [etc.J. 
1860  DELAMER  Kitch.  Card.  126  Gherkins,  or  young  cucum- 
bers for  pickling,  are  mostly,  in  England,  half-grown,  late- 
produced  fruit. 
attrib.  1882  Garden  i  Apr.  222/1  Gherkin  Cucumber  beds. 

Ghess(e,  Ghest,  obs.  forms  of  GUESS,  GHOST. 

II  Ghetto  (ge'tfl).     Also  7  gheto.     [It.  ghetto. 

Of  the  many  guesses  as  to  the  ultimate  etymology,  perhaps 
the  most  plausible  is  that  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  borghetto 
dim.  of  borga  BOROUGH.) 

The  quarter  in  a  city,  chiefly  in  Italy,  to  which  tfi 
Jews  were  restricted. 

i6ti  CORYAT  Crudities  230  The  place  where  the  whole 
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tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  II.  76  A  particular  part  of  the 
city,  noted  for  houses  of  ill-fame,  was  assigned          osmoL 


;uy,  IIULGU  iwi  iiwu.iwj  v  -  Q 

0  the  Jews,  for  their  particular  quarter,  or  ghetto.  1879 
FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  5  The  crowded  ghetto  of  a  Pagan 
capital  1887  DOWDEN  Shelley  II.  vil.  277  An  obscure 
quarter  of  Rome,  hard  by  the  gate  of  the  Ghetto.  _ 

transf.  1897  Literature  27  Nov.  180/1  The  Famngdon- 
road  collection  of  barrows  has  become  the  veriest  Ghetto  of 
bookland. 

Ghi,  var.  GHEE. 

Ghiaour,  Ghibber,  vars.  GIAOUB,  GIBBER. 

Ghibelline  (gi'belin,  -ain),  sb.  and  a.  Also 
6  Gibiline,  7-8  Gibel(l)ine,  7  Ghibelin,  9  Ghi-, 
Guibeline.  [ad.  It.  Ghibellino,  commonly  stated 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Ger.  Waiblingen,  the  name 
of  an  estate  belonging  to  the  Hohenstaufen  family ; 
the  Ger.  name  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  war- 
cry  by  the  partisans  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperor 
Conrad  III  at  the  battle  of  Weinsberg  1140.] 

A.  sb.  One  of  the  emperor's  faction  in  the  Italian 
states,   as  opposed  to  the   Pope's   faction :    see 

Gt'ELPH. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-Ill.  (Camden)  112  Nether  hard- 
hearted Gibiline  nor  desperate  Guelphe  Made  ever  profes- 
sion of  so  wicked  pelfe.  1602  Metam.  Tobacco  (Collier)  49 
The  inhumane  designes  of  furious  Guelphes  and  warlike 
Gibellines.  1639  DRUMM.  or  HAWTH.  Prophecy  Wks.  (1711) 
181  Thence  arose  the  Guelfs  and  Gibellines,  imperialists 
against  papists.  1603  DRYDEN  WildGallant  i.  i,  Thy  doublet 
and  breeches  are  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins  to  one  another.  1705 
ADDISON  Italy  (1766)  88  Their  republic  was  torn  into  the 
divisions  of  Guelphs  and  Gibelines.  1857  Penny  Cycl.  VIII. 
302/2  The  Bianchi  in  their  reverses  joined  the  Guibelines. 
1872  LOWELL  Dante  Pr.  Wks.  1890  IV.  129  The  nobles  . . 
were  commonly  Ghibellines,  or  Imperialists. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  adhering  to  the  Ghibellines. 

1826  K.  DIGBY  Broadst.  Hon.  (1829)  I.  i.  270  The 
Ghibelline  party  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  establishment  of 
merely  worldly  dominion.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I. 
34  The  weakness  of  Henry  III  would  not  suffer  him  to 
commit  himself  heartily  to  a  Ghibelline  policy. 

Ghibellinism  (grbeliniz'm).  [f.  GHIBELLINE 
+  -ISM.]  The  policy  and  principles  of  the  Ghi- 
bellines ;  adherence  to  the  Ghibelline  party. 

1826  K.  DIGBY  Broadst.  Hon.  (1829)  I.  i.  270  Frederick 
Schlegel  justly  objects  to  Dante's  perpetual  Ghibellinism. 
1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xi.  v.  (1864)  VI.  453  Nicolas,  .died 
accused  by  the    Guelfs  of  unpapal  Ghibellinism.      1865 
Cornh.  Maf.  Aug.   249  Ghibellinism  did  not  exclude  a 
republican  form  of  government. 
Ghimner,  obs.  form  of  CHIMER  1,  a  loose  robe. 
1614  CAMDEN  Rent.  231  The  ghimners.  Rochets,  Miters  of 
Bishops,  with  the  Archbishop's  Palle. 
Ghing,  var.  GING,  Obs. 
Ghinschenn,  obs.  form  of  GINSENG. 
Ghirland,  -lond,  obs.  forms  of  GARLAND. 
Ghittar,  Ghittern :  see  GUITAR,  CITTERN. 
Ghoast,  obs.  form  of  GHOST. 
Ghole,  var.  GHOUL. 

Ghoos,  Ghoost,  obs.  ff.  GOOSE,  GHOST. 
Ghospel(l,  Ghossip,  etc.:  see  GOSPEL,  GOSSIP. 
Ghost  (go°st),  sb.    Forms :  I  gist,  g&st,  2-5 
gast(e,  3-6  gost(e,  4-6  goost(e,  6  Sc.  goast, 
goist,  5-6  ghoste,  ghoost,  (6  ghoast,  8  ghest), 
5-  ghost,  6-  Sc.  g(h)aist.     [Common  WGer. : 
OE.  gast  (also  £».(•/)  str.  masc.  =  OFris.  gdst,  OS. 
gist  (Du.  geesf),  OHG.  (MHG.,  mod.Ger.)  geist  :- 
OTeut.  type  *gaisto-z. 

Although  the  word  is  known  only  in  the  WGer.  langs. 
(in  all  of  which  it  is  found  with  substantially^  identical 
meaning),  it  appears  to  be  of  pre-Teut.  formation.  The 
sense  of  the  pre-Teut.  *ghoizdo-z,  if  the  ordinary  view  of 
its  etymological  relations  be  correct,  should  be  *  fury, 
anger ' ;  cf.  Skr.  kedas  neut.  anger,  Zend  zoilda-  ugly;  the 
root  *gkeis-,  *ghois-  appears  with  cognate  sense  in  ON. 
geisa  to  rage,  Goth,  usgaisjan  to  terrify  (see  GASTZ/.); 
outside  Teut.  the  derivatives  seem  to  point  to  a  primary 
sense  '  to  wound,  tear,  pull  to  pieces  '. 

The  OE.  form  gjtst  is  constant  in  the  Exeter  Book,  and 
occurs  49  times  in  the  Hatton  MS.  and  3  times  in  the  Bodl. 
MS.  of  Alfred's  transl.  of  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care;  it  is 
app.  not  known  elsewhere.  The  occurrence  of  gxst  :- 
*gaisti-  beside  gdst  \-  *gaisto-  is  explained  by  Sievers 
(Ags.  Gra^n.  ed.  3)  as  indicating  that  the  word,  though 
recorded  only  as  masc.,  was  orig.  a  neut.  -as,  -es  stem :  it  would 
thus  correspond  formally  to  the  Skr.  word  quoted  above. 

The  spelling  with  gh-,  so  far  as  our  material  shows,  appears 

first  in  Caxton,  who  was  probably  influenced  by  the  Flemish 

|    gkeest.  It  remained  rare  until  the  middle  of  the  i6th  c.,  and 

was  not  completely  established  before  about  1590.] 


GHOST. 

1.  The  soul  or  spirit,  as  the  principle  of  life ;  also 
ghost  of  life.  Oks.  exc.  in  phrase  To  give  up  (f  earlier 
to  give,  give  away,  yield  up,  the  (f  one's)  ghost : 
to  breathe  one's  last,  expire,  die. 

a  ooo  in  O.  E.  Texts  178  Se  casere  hio  heht  Jcmartyria(n), 
&  God  wuldriende  heo  ajeaf  hire  gast.  <ziooo  OnW'A' 
Gen.  1281  (Or.)  He  wolde  . .  forleosan  lica  jehwilc,  bara  be 
lifes  gast  faSmum  |>eahte.  c  1205  LAY.  23986  f>a  feol 
Frolic  folde  to  grunde  . .  his  gost  he  bi-la?fde.  a  1*25 
Juliana  59  As  ha  ^eide  to  godd  &  walde  aseouen  hire  gast 
in  to  his  honden.  a  1300  Cursor M.  5188  His  gast  bigan  to 
quiken  egain.  c  1305  St.  Lucy  171  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  106 
Wi(>  be  laste  word  heo  jaf  be  gost.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B. 

15  Alle  bat  glydez  &  gotz,  &  gost  of  lyf  habbez.  1377 
.JANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  141  By  lered,  by  lewed  bat  loth  is  to 
spende  pus  gone  her  godes  be  be  goste  faren.  1388 
WVCLIF  Matt,  xxvii.  50  Jhesus  eftsoone  criede  with  a  greet 
voyce  and  jaf  vp  the  goost.  £1400  Dtstr.  Troy  8216  He 
gird  to  the  ground  &  the  gost  past.  £1450  Mirour 
Salnacionn  4833  Thow  herde  hym  his  goost  commende  til 
his  fadere  on  the  crtisse.  c  1460  Toiuneley  Myst.  xvi.  155, 1 
wote  I  yelde  my  gast,  so  sore  my  hart  it  grefys.  c  1510 
MORE  Picas  Wks.  8/2  He  might  ere  he  gaue  vp  y>  goste, 
receiue  his  full  draught  of  loue  and  compassion.  1574  Mirr. 
Mag.,  A  ibanact.  Ixviii,  He  gasped  thryse,  and  gaue  away  the 
ghost,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  275  But  when  indeede 
shee  found  his  ghost  was  gone,  then  Sorrow  lost  the  witte  of 
utterance.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  vl.  x.  136  Being 
fallen  downe  and  yeelding  vp  his  ghost.  1746-7  HERVEY 
Medit.  (1818)  13  It  was  his  last  wish.. He  breathed  it  out, 
and  gave  up  the  ghost.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  n. 
iii.  143,  I  have  seen  for  two  months  past  some  score  i'  the 
day  Give  up  the  ghost.  1870  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit. 
Bnrmnh  I.  127  A  tiger  . .  shot  through  the  heart  . .  is  still 
capable  of  killing  half-a-dozen  men  before  giving  up  the 
ghost. 

Jig.    1892  Idler  Sept.  220  The  old  mill . .  has  tumbled  down 

ncfgiven  up  the  ghost. 

1 2.  Used  as  the  conventional  equivalent  for  L. 
spiritus,  in  contexts  where  .the  sense  is  breath  or 
a  blast.  Obs. 

<:8«5  Vesp.  Psalter  x[i].  7  Gast  ysta  [Vulg.  spiritus  fro- 
cellat  tint],  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelm.)  cxxxiv.  17  Ne  ne  . .  is 
gast  on  muSe  heora.  a  1340  HAMPOLF.  Psalter  x.  7  Gast 
of  stormes.  1340  —  Pr.  Cause.  4610  pe  boke  says,  alswa,  bat 
he,  Thurgh  be  gast  of  Goddes  mouthe  slayn  sal  be.  ?  a  1500 
Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  ii.  95  Fowles  in  the  ayer  flying  and 
all  that  ghoste  hath.  1625  GILL  Sacr.  Philos.  VIM.  113  The 
word  Ghost  in  English . .  is  as  much  as  atkem,  or  breath ;  in 
our  new  Latine  language,  a  Spirit. 

8.  The  spirit,  or  immaterial  part  of  man,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  body  or  material  part ;  the  seat  of 
feeling,  thought,  and  moral  action.  Also,  in  New 
Testament  language,  the  SPIRIT  or  higher  moral 
nature  of  man ;  opposed  to  flesh.  Obs.  exc.  in 
nonce-uses. 

a  1000  Cxdtnon's  Exod.  447  (Gr.)  Folc  waes  afaereil ; 
flodegsa  becwom  gastas  jeomre.  c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt. 
xxvi.  41  Witudlice  se  gast  is  hrzd  &  baet  ftesc  ys  untrum. 
c  1200  Triit.  Coll.  Horn.  189  Be  lichame  winneo  to^enes  be 
gost.  c  1220  Bestiary  550,  I  mene  Se  stedefast  in  rijte 
leue  mid  fles  and  gast.  a  1250  Owl  $  Night.  1396  Sum 
a-rist  of  the  flesches  luste,  An  sum  of  the  gostes  custe. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  18602  Quils  his  licam  lai  vnder  stan  In 

fist  es  he  til  hell  gan.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  1.  18  [1L  17] 
rubied  gost  is  sacrifice  to  God.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xi. 
50  My  gost  gladys  with  luf,  In  god  that  is  my  hele.  c  1500 
Lancelot  1031  Deuoydit  was  his  spritis  and  his  gost.  1596 
SPENSER  Hymn  Btaulie  24  Whose  faire  immortall  beame 
Hath  darted  fyre  into  my  feeble  ghost.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX 
Bulk  >!  Selv.  12  It  will  be  a  good  step  towards  the  know- 
ledg  of  what  the  world  ought  to  be  to  us,  who  are  body  and 
ghost  together.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xciii,  Descend, 
and  touch.  .That  in  this  blindness  of  the  frame,  My  Ghost 
may  feel  that  thine  is  near.  1855  LONGF.  Hiaw.  xvii.  164  The 
ghost,  the  Jeebi  in  him.Thought  and  felt  as  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
1 4.  A  person.  Cf.  the  similar  use  of  SOUL,  SPIRIT. 
a  1000  Guthlac  690  in  Exeter  Bk.,  pan  se  leofesta  gaest 
jejearwad  in  godes  wjere  on  jefean  ferde.  c  1305  Pol. 
Songs  (Camden)  70  The  Kyng  . .  Brohte  from  Afemayne 
mony  sori  gost  to  store  Wyndesore.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VI.  253  Aigolandus  was  a  lewed  goost  and  lewed- 
liche  i-meved  as  be  devel  hym  tau3te.  1399  LANGL.  Rich. 
Redeles  i.  25  Graceles  gostis  gylours  of  hem-self  . .  sawe  no 
manere  si^th  saff  solas  and  ese.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  viii. 
26  No  knight  so  rude,  I  weene,  As  to  doen  outrage  to  a 
sleeping  ghost. 

•f-5.  An  incorporeal  being ;  a  spirit.  Local  ghost 
=  L.  genius  loci.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2750  pe  clerkes  sede..pat  ber  beb 
in  be  eyr  an  hey,  ver  fram  be  grounde,  As  a  maner  gostes 
.  pat  men  clupeb  eluene.  ci6oo  SHAKS.  Sana.  Ixxxvi, 
That  aflable  familiar  ghost  Which  nightjy  gulls  him  with 
intelligence.  1618  BOLTON  Floras  i.  xiii.  (1636)  39  When 
they  beheld  the  purple-cloathed  Senatours  sitting  in  their 
chayres  of  state,  they  worshipt  them  at  first  as  gods  or  locall 
ghosts. 

t  b.  A  good  spirit,  an  angel.  Obs. 
cgoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  xiv.  [xix.]  (1800)  214  Heo. .eft 
mid  bsem  engelicum  gastum  to  heofonum  nwurfen.  a  1000 
Cxdmon's  Gen.  2430  (Gr.)  Aras  ba  metodes  beow  gastum 
tojeanes.  a  1240  Sarnies  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn.  261  Ich 
biseh  to  be  engles.  .iblescede  gastes  be  beo3  a  biuore  godd. 
ci48s  Digby  Myst.  in.  601,  I  am  be  gost  of  goodnesse  bat 
so  wold  }e  gydde. 

f  C.  An   evil   spirit.     The   loath,  foul,  wicked 
ghost :  the  Devil.   Obs. 

a  1000  Christ  t,  Sa'.an  (Gr.-Wulk.)  126  Se  were^a  gast. 
c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  43  Se  unctena  gast  utferb  fram 
menn.  c  noo  ORMIN  8064  Herode  king  maJ3  swibe  wel  Pe 
labe  gast  bitacnenn.  c  1200  Triu.  Coll.  Ham.  87  Swiche 
hertes  fonde'S  be  fule  gost  deies  and  nihtes.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  170  How  iesus  quen  he  long  had  fast  Was  fondid  wit  be 
wik  gast.  a  1350  Life  Jesu  (Horstm.)  232  pou  lubere  gost 
and  doumb  . .  def  and  vn  milde,  Ich  hole  be  bat  bov  wende 


GHOST. 

hasteliche  fram  bechilde.  1377  LANGT,,  P.  PL  B.  xvm.  431 
May  no  grysly  gost  glyde  ^ere  it  shadweth.  c  1420  Antnrs 
of  A  ft/i.  tThornton)  163  Nowe  I  am  a  grisely  gaste,  and 
grymly  graue  Witli  Lucefere.  1529  MOKE  Cotttf,  agst.  Tril>. 
ii.  Wks.  1178/1  Oure  wrestlynge  is.  .against  the  spiritual 
wicked  gostes  of  the  ayre. 

6.  Formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  SPIRIT  (of  God). 
Now  only  in  HOLY  GHOST,  the  usual  designation 
of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  in  liturgical  and 
dogmatic  language. 

'Thy  Ghost'  for  'Thy  Holy  Ghost*  in  quot.  1871  is 
merely  a  nonce-use. 

c  8*5  Vesp.  Psalter  cxxxviii[i],  7  Hwider  gongu  ic  from 
gaste  3inum.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xiv.  26  Se  hali^a 
fiofre  gast.  c  1050  Byrhtfertlis  Handhoc  in  Anglia  VIII. 
310  On  bam  daege  godes  gast  com  to  mancynne.  ^1300  Cursor 
M.  26041  He  has  couerd  be  seuen  Giftes  o  be  gast  of  heuen, 
De  quilk  he  had  al  forwit  tint.  13..  E.  E.Allit.  P.  B.  1598  A 
haf>el  . .  pat  hatz  (.e  gostes  of  god  ^at  gyes  alle  so|>es.  1340 
Ayenb.  53  pe  zixte  [libbej>]  be  be  goste  and  be  £e  loue  of 
god.  r  1386  CHAUCER  Prioress'  T.  18  O  mooder  mayde  t  .. 
That  rauysedest  doun  fro  the  deitee,  Thurgh  thyn  hum- 
blesse,  the  goost  bat  in  thalighte.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xv.  68  Ihesu  Criste  was  J>e  worde  and  j>e  gaste  of  Godd. 
r  1440  York  Ztyst.  xxi.  14  He  schall  giffe  baptyme  more 
entire  in  fire  and  gaste.  c  1550  CHEKE  Mark  \.  10  He  saw 
y»  heavens  departed,  and  y*  glioost  to  come  down  lijk  a 
doov  on  him.  1558  LATIMER  Fruiff.  Serin.  (1584)  330  The 
onely  remedy,  is  to  call  vpon  God  to  endue  thee  with  the 
Holy  Ghost..  Call  I  say  vppon  almighty  God  for  this 
Ghost  [1607  *•(/.  helpcj.  1647  H.  MOKE  Song  of  Soul  \,  n. 
xci,  God's  Spirit  is  no  private  empty  shade  But  that  great 
Ghost  that  fills  both  earth  and  sky.  1871  G.  MACDONALD 
Sonn.  cone.  Jesus  iv,  "i'is  man  himself,  the  temple  of  thy 
Ghost. 

f7.  The  soul  of  a  deceased  person,  spoken  of  as 
inhabiting  the  unseen  world.  In  later  use  only=* 
MAXES;  sometimes//.  Obs. 

aSoo  in  O.  E.  Texts  149  To  ymbhycggannae.  .huaet  his 
gastae  ..  aefter  deothdaege  doemid  mieorth[a]e.  ^835 
Charter  ibid.  448  j?onne  foe  se  hlaford  to  &  3a  hi^an 
aet  kristes  cirican,  &  hit  minum  gaste  nytt  ^edoen.  ciaoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  169  WiteS  316  awariede  gostes  in 
to  eche  fur.  c  1290  St.  Brandan  525  in  S.  Kng.  Leg. 
I.  234  Heo  i-sej^e  on-ouewarde  . .  A  wrcchche  gost,  naked 
and  bar.  a  1300  Citrsor  M.  18603  His  bodi  here,  his 
gast  was  J»ar,  His  goddhede  wanted  nober-quar.  1606  G. 
W[OODCOCKE]  tr.  Austin's  Hist.  126  He  did  sacrifice  to  his 
Wiues  Ghost.  1654  R.  COURINGTON  tr.  Justin's  Hist.  470 
He  took  Gryphina,  the  wife  of  Gryphus,  prisoner,  who 
killed  her  sister,  and  by  her  death  did  parentate  to  the 
Ghosts  of  his  wife.  ^  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcb.  XL  §  124 
To  take  full  vengeance  for  the  loss  of  Rainsborough,  to 
whose  Ghost  he  design'd  an  ample  sacrifice. 
8.  The  soul  of  a  deceased  person,  spoken  of  as 
appearing  in  a  visible  form,  or  otherwise  manifest- 
ing its  presence,  to' the  living.  (Now  the  prevailing 
sense.1) 

risSjCHALTER/..  c.  W.  1295  Dido,  This  night  my  fadres 
gost  Hath  in  my  sleep  so  sore  roe  tormented.  1430-40  LYDG. 
Bochas  vi.  xi.  (1554)  157 a,  Crye  of  goostes  in  cauernes 
and  kaues.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEttefs  vi.  xi.  35  Fadir,  thi 
drery  gost  Sa  oft  apperand,  maid  me  seik  this  cost,  a  1550 
C/tristis  Kirke  Gr.  xviii.  He  grainit  lyk  ony  gaist.  1599 


MASSINGER,  etc.  Oltl  Law  iv.  i.  (1656)  H  i  b,  Tie  bury  some 
"  die,  that  my  ghost   May  hant  thee  after- 


lyk  ony  g: 
_      H  i  b,  I  Me  1 

money  before  I  die,  that  my  ghost  May  nant  I 
ward.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  v.  126  There  needs  no  Ghost 
my  Lord,  come  from  the  Graue,  to  tell  vs  this.  1691 
NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  180  We  should  be  no  more  con- 
cerned with  the  things  of  this  World,  than  a  Ghost  is,  that 
only  comes  to  do  a  Message  of  Providence.  174*  COLLINS 
Odes,  Fear  60  Ghosts,  as  cottage-maids  believe,  Their 
pebbled  beds  permitted  leave.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Mysf, 
Udolpho  xxii,  Now  you  would  persuade  me  you  have  seen 
a  ghost.  1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  iv.  §  21.  162  The 
canonists  and  casuists  have  vanished  like  ghosts  at  the  first 
daylight.  1897  M.UIY  KINGSLEY  JK.  Africa  488  Between  five 
and  six  weeks  ..  the  widow  remains  in  the  hut,  armed  with 
a  good  stout  stick,  as  a  precaution  against  the  ghost  of  her 
husband. 

transf.  and  fig.  1764  FoOTE  Patron  HI.  Wks.  1799 
I.  358  If  I  go  to  the  bar,  the  ghost  of  this  curs'd  comedy 
will  follow,  and  haunt  me  in  Westminster-hall.  1819  G. 
PEACOCK  I''lnx.  ff  Diff.  Calc.  20  To  represent  a  fluxion 
as  the  limit  of  the  increment  . .  is  to  reduce  it  . .  in  the 
language  of  Beikly,  to  the  ghost  of  a  departed  entity.  1849 
THACKKKAY  Pendennis  xli,  The  ghost  of  the  dead  feeling 
came  back  as  he  mused.  1897  MARY  K.INGSLEY  Hr.  Africa 
522  In  front  of  us  a  spear's  ghost  used  to  fly  across  the  path 
about  that  time  in  the  afternoon. 

b.  Phrases.  To  /ay  a  ghost :  to  cause  it  to  cease 
appearing.  To  raise  a  ghost ;  to  cause  it  to  ap- 
pear. The  ghost  walks  (Theat.  slang) :  there  is 
money  in  the  treasury,  the  salaries  are  lorthcoming. 

'853  House/i.  Words  24  Sep.  77/1  When  no  salaries  are 
forthcoming  on  Saturday  the 'ghost  doesn't  walk'.  1857 
HUCHKS  Tom  ttrpivn  i.  i,  Where  the  last  ghost  was  laid  by  the 
parson.  1883  Referee  24  June  3  '2  An  Actor's  Benevolent 
Fund  box  placed  on  the  treasurer's  desk  every  day  when 
the  ghost  walks  would  get  many  an  odd  shilling  or  six- 
pence put  into  it.  1884  tr.  I.otze's  tWetaph.  iii.  63  We  are 
fighting  here  against  ghosts  raised  by  ourselves.  1889 
J.  C.  COLEMAN  in  Harrere  &  I. eland  S/ang  405  Instead  of 
enquiring  whether  the  treasury  U  open,  they  generally  say 
— '  Has  the  ghost  walked?' 

C.  An  apparition  ;  a  spectre. 

1592  SHAKS.  \',-n.  $•  Ad.  933  '  Hateful  divorce  of  love* — 
thus  clitdes  she  Death — '  Grim-gi  inning  ghost,  earth's  worm.' 
1651  Hoiiiins  Lwiath.  in.  xxxiv.  208  A  Ghost,  or  other  Idol 
or  Phaotasme  of  the  Imagination.  1658  MANTON  Exp.  Jude 
16  We  are  not  to  ..  fight  with  ghosts  and  antiquated  errors, 
but  to  oppose  with  all  earnestness  the  growing  evils  of  the 
world.  1727  I)K  FOE  /fist.  Appar.  v.  (1840!  50  An  appari- 
tion U  vulgarly  called  by  us  a  ghost.  1852  MRS.  STOWK 
Uncle  T <>tns  ('.  xxxix.  344  They  won't  come  there  to 
inquire  after  us.  If  they  do,  I'll  play  ghost  for  them. 
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t9.  A  corpse.   Obs.    (Cf.  L.  manes. \ 

1567  FKNTON  Trag.  Disc.  Bbj,  Kfcsyng  every  parte  of 
his  scnceles  ghoste.  1593  SHAKS.  -_>  lien.  1 7,  in.  ii.  161 
Oft  haue  I  scene  a  timely-parted  Ghost,  Of  ashy  semblance, 
meager,  pale,  and  bloodlesse. 

10.  In  allusion  to  the  pale,  shadowy  ami  unsub- 
stantial appearance  attributed  to  ghosts. 

a.  Applied  to  a  person  in  a  state  of  extreme 
emaciation  ;  '  a  shadow  of  his  former  self*. 

1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  \.  ***  iv,  Great  numbers 
of  miseiable  and  pitiful  ghosts,  or  rather  shadowes  of  men. 
1698  I'"KYI:K  Ace.  K.  India  $  P.  218  By  their  unmerciful 
bleeding  htm  ;  insomuch  that  he  seemed  to  have  little  more 
left  than  would  suffice  to  make  him  a  walking  Ghost. 

b.  A  shadowy  outline  or  semblance,  an  unsub- 
stantial image  (of  something)  ;  hence,  a  slight  trace 
or  vestige,  esp.  in  phrase  (not}  the  ghost  of  a  chance. 
Cf.  SHADOW. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  40  That  Berosus  which 
we  now  have,  is  not  so  much  as  the  ghost,  or  carkasse  . .  of 
that  famous  Chaldean  Author.  1731  A.  HILL  Adv.  Poets  Ep. 
13  Things,  without  Wit,  or  Meaning,  and  which  are  not  so 
much,  as  the  Ghosts  of  good  Poetry.  1818  MOORK  Fudge 
Fam.  Paris  iii.  43  There,  Dick,  what  a  breakfast  ! — oh,  not 
like  your  ghost  Of  a  breakfast  in  England,  a  1845  HOOD 
\Vorkhouse  Clock  iii,  The  Sempstress,  lean,  and  weary,  and 
wan,  With  only  the  ghosts  of  garments  on.  1851  RUSKIN 
Stones  ^'ett.  (1874)  I.  x.  121  The  arch  line  is  the  ghost  or 
skeleton  of  the  arch.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  v, 
Williams  hadn't  the  ghost  of  a  chance  with  Tom  at  wrestling. 
1869  May  tic  Kcid^s  Mag.  June  509  But  to  secure  him,  this 
whale  did  not  give  us  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  1887  RIOKK 
HAGGARD  Jess  viii,  Her  breath  rested  for  a  second  on  his 
cheek  like  the  ghost  of  a  kiss. 

11.  Optics,  etc. 

•f*  a.  A  name  for  Ramsdtn's  eye-piece  for  the 
microscope,  which  is  so  constructed  that  the  image 
formed  by  the  objective  lies  below  instead  of  above 
the  field-glass.  Obs. 

1793  WOLLASTOS  in  Phil.  Tram.  LXXXIII.  139,  I 
approve  much  of  Mr.  Ramsden's  ghost,  as  it  is  called, 
where  it  can  be  used  with  safety. 

b.  A  bright  spot  or  secondary  image  appearing 
in  the  field  of  a  telescope,  produced  by  some  de- 
fect, temporary  or  permanent,  in  one  of  the  lenses 
of  the  eye-piece, 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  H7ord-tk.t  Ghost^  a  false  image  in 
the  lens  of  an  instrument.  1870  Rug.  Aleck.  7  Jan.  397/3 
What  opticians  call  'a  ghost ',  or  internal  reflection  from  the 
lenses  of  the  eye-piece.  1882  Nature  XXVII.  95  Professor 
Rowland's  plates  . .  were  free  from  '  ghosts '  caused  by 
periodicity  in  the  ruling. 

c.  Photogr.   =  FLARE,  sb.^  3. 

1864  J.  TOWLER  Silver  Sunbeam  xlvjii.  (1870)  451  You 
will  perceive  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  illuminated  circles  move 
across  the  field  of  vision  over  the  picture — these  are  ghosts. 
1868  [see  FLARE  sb.^  3]. 

12.  Sc.  'A  piece  of  dead  coal,  that  instead  of  burn- 
ing appears  in  the  fire  as  a  white  lump '  (Jam.). 

1824  Miss  FERRIRR  Inker,  xvii,  Mr.  H.  sat  by  the  side  of 
the  expiring  fire,  seemingly  contemplating  the  gaists  and 
cinders  which  lay  scattered  over  the  hearth. 

13.  One  who  secretly  does  artistic  or  literary  work 
for  another  person,  the  latter  taking  the  credit. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  23  June  8/2  Plaintiff  said  he  had  heard 
of  the  expression 'A  sculptor's  ghost'. .a  few  months  ago, 
and  understood  it  to  mean  that  a  person  who  was  supposed 
to  do  a  work  did  not  do  it.  1889  Ibid.  12  Jan,  6/1  The 
only  persons  who  make  no  secrecy  about  their  ghosts  are 
American  millionaires,  one  of  whom  in  ..  advertising  once 
for  a  private  secretary  stated  that  the  chief  duties  of  the 

;ost  would  be  to  is^ue  all  his  invitations  and  to  write  all 
is  speeches.     1896  Daily  .Vt~u>s  17  Feb.  6/3  Van  Dyck  was 
probably  one  of  his  master's  '  ghosts'. 

14.  attrib.  and  Comb.    (Sense  8  only.)   a.  simple 
attrih.,  as  ghost-apparition,  -appurtenance,  -ballad, 
-hannt,  -hero,  -hour,  -home,  -land  (also  attrib.}) 
-lore^  -story  (aU~o  uttrib.},  -world,     b.   objective, 
as  ghost~feart  -hunter,  -lover,  -monger^  -seer,  -ser- 
vice, -worship ;  ghost-seeing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  adj. ; 
ghost- compelling,    -fearing    ppl.    adjs.     C.  instru- 
mental, as  ghost-filled)  -haunted,  -poisoned,  -ridden^ 
-trod  ppl.  adjs.     d.  similative,  x*  ghost-dim  adj. 

1829  CARLVI.E  Misc.  (1857)  '•  27^  Murders,  duels,  *ghost- 
apparitions.  Ibid.  274  Other  *ghost-appurtenances,  1830 
SCOTT  Demonol.  x.  360  Mat  Lewis  published  it  with  a 
*ghost  ballad  which  he  adjusted  on  the  same  theme.  1742 
FRANCIS  Horace's  Odes  \.  xxiv.  27  The  *Ghost-compelling 
God  ..  will  not  ..  unbar  the  Gates  of  Death.  1850  MKS. 
BROWNING  Poems  II.  298  What  angel,  but  would  seem  To 
sensual  eyes,  "Ghost-dim?  1892  Proc.  Amer.  Miss.  Assoc. 
62  Superstition  ..  in  the  form  of  *ghost-fears  .,  pervades 
every  community  of.,  the  Afro- Americans  in  the  South. 
1840  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Kxerc.  (1842)  V.  130  Your  modern 
Indian.. is  no  *ghost -fear ing  wretch.  1617  MAY  tr.  Lucan 
ix.  42  From  thence  they  saile  away  To  *ghost-fill'd 
Taenarus.  1845  G.  MURRAY  Islaford  179  The  "ghost- 
haunt  of  guilt.  1884  LittelCs  Living  Age  CLXI.  91  He 
might  easily  imagine  ii  to  be  one  of  those  weird,  grey, 
"ghost-haunted  castles.  1838  CARI.VLE  Misc.  (1857)  IV.  142 
An  impersonal  *y  host-hero,  a  1847  ELIZA  COOK  Old 
Man's  Marvel  v,  The  orb  that  maketh  the  *ghost-hour  fair. 
1844  LADY  G.  FULLER-TON  Ellen  Middleton  (1884)  56  The 
ruins  of  the  old  hall,  which  my  maid  used  to  call  the 
'  *ghost-house '.  1894  LANG  Cock  Lane,  etc.  234  Wodrow, 
a  great  *ghost-hunu-r.  1853  HAWTHOKNE  £'ig-.  A'ofe-bks. 
(1883)  I.  468  *Gho<-tUind  lies  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
veracity.  1897  MARY  KINCSLKY  ft'.  Africa  555  The  rain  is 
too  thi(  k  for  one  to  see  two  yards  in  any  direction,  and  we 
seem  to  he  in  a  ghost-land  forest.  1893  H.  R.  HAUFIS  in 
Fortn.  A'r?1.  Jan.  120  Literature  is  deeply  dyed  with  *ghost- 
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lore.  1827  HARE  Crosses  Ser.  i.  11873)  *%4  This  should  be 
burne  in  mind  by  political  and  philosophical  ghostseers, 
"ghosllovcrs,  and  *ghostmongers.  i88o(i.  Mini  nnu  'l'ra%. 
Com.  (iSSi)  67  Hamlet  was  poisoned  —  *  ghost  -poisoned. 
1897  Kdin.  AY.-'.  Apr.  451  The  one  was  *ghost-ridden,  the 
other  fancy  free-.  1886  M.  GRAY  Silence  I  Vaw  .Mai'.lmid  \. 
x.  272  Dr.  Everard,  what  prescriptions  have  you  fur  young 
ladies  who  take  to  "ghost-seeing?  1894  ll'csint.  Gaz. 
5  Sept.  2/1  The  great  'ghost-seeing  age  is  I  etwecn  twenty 
and  twenty-nine.  1817  SCOTT  Harold  iv.  vii,  With  a 
"ghost-seei's  look  when  the  ghost  disappears.  1862  J.AS. 
GIMNT  Cn/>f.  of  Guard  x,  Lord  abbot,  talk  to  this  old 
^hostseer,  aiiil  assure  him  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
in  nature  as  the  spectre  of  a  living  man.  1819  HYKON 
Juan  i.  cxxxv.  (.1/.y.  reading.  Supper,  punch,  'ghost- 
stories,  and  such  chat.  1897  U'eslni,  Gaz.  6  July  2  3  The 
visitor  awoke  with  the  true  ghost  story  '  feeling  of  chilliness' 
and  an  impression  that  there  was  'something'  in  the  room. 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  225  Over  the  empty 
*ghost  -trod  way.  a  1849  J-  G.  MANCAN  Poems  (1859)  121 
Mine  inner  sense  upwakes  to  see  The  "ghost  world's  clear 
and  wondrous  deep.  1891  Month  LXXIII.  77  The  attention 
that  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  Animism,  or  *ghost- 
worship. 

e.  Special  comb.,  as  ghost-bird  (U.S.  heal}, 
*  the  A  merican  yellow-breasted  chat  (Itttria  virtus}  ' 
(Funk);  ghost-candle,  one  of  a  number  of  can- 
dles kept  burning  round  a  corpse  to  scare  away 
ghosts;  ghost-coal  &.  =  sense  12;  ghost-dance, 
a  fanatical  observance  among  the  North-American 
Indians  ;  hence  ghost-dancer  ;  ghost-demon,  a 
human  spiiit  that  has  become  a  demon  (see 
DKUOX  i),  and  is  worshipped  as  ?uch;  ghost-god 
=  ghost-demon  ;  ghost-light,?  --CORPSE-CANDLE  2  ; 
ghost-moth,  a  nocturnal  moth  (Hepiahts  hitnndi}  ; 
ghost-name  (see  ghost-word)\  ghost-plant,  the 
tumble-weed  (Amarantus  albus}  ;  ghost-swift  = 
ghost-moth  ;  ghost-train,  -word  (sec  quots.). 

1885  E.  PEACOCK  in  Academy  16  Sept.  204/2  So  we  lighted 
the  "ghost  -candles  round  her  bed.  1824  MACTACCART 
Gallffvid.  Diet.,  *Gaistcoal^  a  coal  that  when  it  is  burned 
becomes  white.  1890  Daily  Nws  25  Nov.  6/3  All  the 
western  tribes  .  .  are  dancing  the  "Ghost  Dance,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Great  Leader.  1890  Boston 
(Mass.)  Jrnl.  29  Nov.  2/3  The  sudden  metamorphosis  of 
a  great  number  of  the  *ghost  dancers,  .into  cattle-stenlers. 
1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  HI.  105  It  was  their  custome  to 
build  Shrines  or  Temples  at  such  places  where  the  bodies 
or  ashes  of  their  "Ghost-Demons  lay  entombed.  1871  TVLOR 
Prim.  Cult.  II.  103  Ancient  and  modern  European  tales  of 
baleful  ghost  -demons,  a  1638  MEDE  Wks.  \.  xliii.  (1672  242 
In  Religious  graves  and  sepulchres.,  they  hoped  to  find 
their  *Ghost-gods.  1897  Folk-Lore  Sept.  215  A.  F.  .'•ays 
that  he  himself  saw  what  they  call  a  "ghost-light.  1831 
LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  1116  The  *ghost  moth  (//*• 
pialus  humitlij  F.)  deposits  its  eggs  near  the  roots  of  the 
hop  plant,  upon  which  the  larva  or  caterpillar  feeds,  some- 
times doing  them  considerable  injury.  1896  Doily  AVw-f 
3  Jan.  5/2  Grampians  is  a  *ghost-name,  derived  from  a  mis- 
reading of  Tacit  us's  Mons  Graupius.  1887  Science  IX.  32/2 
Dr.  Newberry  has  told  us  that  it  [Antaratttits  albns\  is 
also  known  as  the  '  *ghost-plant  ',  in  allusion  to  the  same 
i  habit,  bunches  flitting  along  by  night  producing  a  peculiarly 
weird  appearance.  1869  E.  NKWMAN  Brit.  Motks  zo  The 
"Ghost  Swift  (Male)  (llepialtts  humnlh  .  .  So  called  from  the 
white  colour  of  the  male.  1884  Q.  J\ev.  July  04  On  some  lines, 
freight  trains  are  frequently  run  of  which  no  account  is 
given,  the  profits  going  to  the  officials  and  the  employes. 
They  are  technically  known  as  '  *ghost  trains  '.  1886 
SKEAT  in  Trans.  Plnlol.  Stx,  (1885-7)  "•  35°~*  Report  upon 
'  *Ghost-  words',  or  Words  which  have  no  real  Existence  .  . 
We  should  jealously  guard  against  all  chances  of  giving  any 
undeserved  record  of  words  which  had  never  any  real  exist- 
ence, being  mere  coinages  due  to  the  blunders  of  printers 
or  sciibes,  or  to  the  perfervid  imaginations  of  ignorant  or 
blundering  editors.  1888  —  in  A'.  $  O.  ?th  Ser.  V.  504/1 
The  word  mi-ant  is  estnrest  bad  spelling  of  fstrts;  and 
ef  litres  is  a  ghost-word. 

Hence  Gho'stdom,  the  region  or  domain  of 
ghosts;  Gho'stified  ppl.  a.  [see  -FY],  having  the 
aspect  of  being  haunted  by  ghosts  ;  Oho  stita 
"-ITE],  one  who  believes  in  ghosts  ;  Oho-stlct 
]-LETj,  a  little  ghost. 

1855  S  MEDLEY  H.  Coverdale  v.  29  A  dark  archway,  which 
..looked  jolly  queer  and  ghostified.  1882  rait  Mall  G. 
24  Oct.  2  Here,  sir,  is  an  offer  for  the  ghostites.  1890  Nature 
20  Feb.  376  Their  tiny  fleets  of  medusa-buds,  watery  ghost- 
let 
Gl 

physi  . 

natural  appearances,  particularly  imps  and  ghostlets. 

Ghost  (g<?ust\  v.     [f.  piec.  sb.] 

1  1.  intr.  a.  To  give  up  the  ghost,  expire. 

n  1586  SIDNEY  ij.\  Euryalus  taking  leave  of  Lucretia, 
precipitated  her  into  such  a  love-fit,  that  within  a  few  hours 
she  ghosted.  1689  G.  HARVEY  Curing  Dis.  by  Expect,  ui. 
51  A  day  or  two  after  ..  the  Lad  having  bten  miserably 
tortured,  Ghosted. 

2.  trans.  To  haunt  as  an  apparition. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <fr  Cf.  n.  vi.  13  lulius  Caesar  Who  at 
Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted.  1621  HTRTON  Anat. 
Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  19  Aske  not  with  him  in  tlie  Poet.  . 
what  madncsse  ghostes  this  old  man,  tut  what  madnesse 
ghostes  vs  all?  1879  H.  N.  HUDSON  Hamlet  10  The  being 
thus  ghcsted  was  held  to  be  no  such  trifling  matter  as  we 
are  apt  to  consider  it. 

b.  To  scnre  with  pretended  apparitions. 

1813  E.  S.  BAKRI-TT  Heroine  (1815)  III.  196  'Can  he  be 
ghosting  her  all  this  time  ?  '  said  lietterton.  [Cf.  quot.  under 
GiiosriNG  vbl.  sb.\ 

3.  inlr.  To  flit  al  out,  prowl  as  a  i;h<  st.     Also  to 
ghost  it.    To  ghost  away  :  to  steal  away  like  a  ghost. 

1833  l-'rasci's  Mag.  VIII.  577  Doomed  to  wither  ..  and, 
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20  Feb.  376  Their  tiny  fleets  of  medusa-buds,  watery  ghost- 
lets,  flitting  away.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  23  July  3/1  More 
Glimpses  of  Ghostdom.  i9g*J.  SKINNER  Autohiog.  Meta- 
physician xxix.  144  His  beliefin  and  familiarity  with  super- 
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nfter  ghosting  it  about  for  an  hour  .  .  be  buried.  1880 
Antrim  ff  Dmvn  Gloss.,  Ghost,  to  haunt  a  person  or  place 
for  the  purpose  of  importuning  for  money  or  anything  else. 
1891  Field  26  Dec.  967/2  On  the  second  day  .  .  the  Dragon 
again  ghosted  away  from  the  trio. 

Hence  Gho-sted///.  a.,  that  has  become  a  ghost, 
deceased,  departed  ;  Gho'sting,  vbl.  sb. 

1813  E.  S.  BARRETT  Heroine  (1815)  III.  183  The  Baron 
Hildebrand  .  .  had  adopted  the  ghosting  system  (so  common 
in  romances)  to  frighten  me  into  his  schemes.  1834  AIRD 
Churchyard  Eclogue  149  Rise,  my  ghosted  love,  and  testify 
Against  the  harsh  decree  that  such  must  die. 

Gliostess  (gou'stes).  nonce-vid.  [f.  GHOST  sb. 
+  -BBS.]  A  female  ghost. 

1841  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg  ,  Old  Worn,  in  Grey,  That  she, 
The  said  Ghostess,  or  Ghost,  as  the  matter  may  be,  From 
1  impediment  ',  '  hindrance  ',  and  '  let  '  shall  be  free,  To  sleep 
in  her  grave.  1896  \Vestm.  Gaz.  29  Feb.  8/x  Ever  the  fair 
child-hostess  Heaved  a  sepulchral  sigh  —  Sighed  like  a  care- 
worn ghostess  ! 

Ghosthood  'gfl'i'sthud).  [f.  GHOST  sl>.  +  -HOOD.] 
The  state  of  being  a  ghost.  Also  attrib. 

1889  Daily  .Vews  12  Dec.  5/3  It  is  difficult  for  a  ghost  to 
become  a  man,  because  it  has  fallen  to  ghosthood,  and 
because  it  has  lost  manhood.  1890  B.  L.  GII.DERSLEEVE 
Ess.  ff  Stud.  416  From  my  childhood  up,  as  in  ghosthood 
now,  I've  felt  an  invincible  horror  of  spiders. 

attrib.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  22  Nov.  651/1  How  long  are  we 
to  wait  for  Ghosthood  Suffrage  and  Haunted  Electoral 
Districts  ? 

t  Ghostish,  a.  Obs.-"  [f.  GHOST  sb.  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  like  a  ghost.  Hence  fOho'stishlyaifo., 
in  a  ghostish  manner. 

cxsfio  J.  JEFFERE  Bugbears  IV.  ii.  in  Archiv  Stud.  Neti 
Sfr.  (1897!  XCVIII,  Did  you  marke,  Amedeus,  how  gost- 
ishly  the[i]  dyd  dawnse. 

Glio-stism.  rare.  [f.  GHOST  sb.  +  -ISM.] 
Ghostly  characteristics. 

I78j  MRS.  E.  BLOWER  G.  Bateman  II.  55  Something  so 
contrary  to  all  their  ideas  of  ghostism.  1798  ANNA  SEWARD 
Lett.  (1811)  V.  176  The  bell  tolling  over  the  heath,  is  still  a 
fine,  though  somewhat  hacknied,  accompaniment  toghostism. 

Ghostless  (g^-stles),  a.  ff.  GHOST  sh.  +  -LESS.] 
t  a.  Devoid  of  spirit  or  life  ;  without  strength  or 
virtue  (0ts.~).  b.  ?  Void  of  belief  in  ghosls  (rare). 

/i  looo  Elene  874  (Gr.)  Meniso  cwom  folc  unlytel  and 
Sefaerenne  man  brohton  on  baere  .  .  gingne,  gastleasne. 
a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Cottfut.  Rhem.  A'.  T.  (1618)  219 
A  Ghostly  Father  is  hard  to  finde  amongst  you,  where 
Priests  can  for  the  most  part  do  nothing  but  giue  the  visited 
a  little  ghostlesse  oyle.  a  1634  R.  CLERKE  Serin.  (1637)  473 
Workes  are  the  breath  of  Faith  .  .  they  are  the  pulse  of  Faith 
.  .  If  you  feele  them  not,  the  Faith  is  ghostlesse.  1651  N. 
BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  n.  xxxiii.  (1739*  151  But  let  the  Laws 
be  never  so  severe,  if  they  have  not  free  liberty  to  walk  at 
large,  they  are  soon  ghostless.  a  1849  J.  C  MANGAN  Poems 
(18591  287  To  warn  and  wake  a  ghostless,  godless  age. 

Ghostlike  (g^'stlsik),  a.  and  adv.    [f.  GHOST 

sb.  +  -LIKE.] 

A.  adj.    Resembling  a  ghost  or  its  qualities  ; 
like  a  place  haunted  by  ghosts. 

161  1  COTGR.,  Have,  .  .  also,  dreadful!,  wild-looking,  ghastlie, 
host-like.  1637  N  ABBES  Hannibal  ff  Scipio,  Their  Ghost  to 
uth.  A  3,  Thy  thinne  cheeke,  hollow  eye,  And  ghostlike 
colour.  1639  FULLER  Hofy  War  n.  ix.  (1647)  56  The  ghost- 
like  ghastliness  of  their  famished  faces.  1835  WILLIS  Melanie 
291  Her  majestic  trees  stand  ghostlike  in  the  Caesars'  home. 
1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xiii.  382  The  four  colossi  I 
came  out,  ghostlike,  vague,  and  shadowy,  in  the  enchanted 
moonlight.  1884  Q.  VICTORIA  More  leaves  80  It  looks  very 
ghostlike,  and  reminds  me  a  little  of  Holyrood  Chapel. 

B.  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  ghost. 

1859  TENNYSON  Guinevere  600  Himself  became  as  mist 
Before  her,  moving  ghostlike  to  his  doom.  1873  Miss  BRAD- 
DON  L.  DaTorfn  Prol.  ii,  The  brief  days  flit  by  ghostlike. 

Gliostliness  (goi'stlines).  [f.  GHOSTLY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ghostly. 

1.  f  a.    Spirituality,    spiritual-mindedness  ;    in 
early  use  qnns\-concr.  Spiritual  matters  (o/>s.).     b. 
nonce-use.  The   condition   or  quality  of  being  a 
'ghostly'  or  ecclesiastical  person,   arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M  '.  6449  To  baa  [sc.  wranges]  (Jat  gret  birbin 
bar,  Namli  bat  fel  to  gastli-nes,  Suld  vissed  be  thoru  moyses. 
£1440  HYLTON  Xcafa  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  n.  iv,  Other 
chaungyng  felyst  bou  none  fro  flesshlynes  into  ghostlines. 
1526  f'iigr.  /'erf.  (W.  de  \\.  1531)  i  b,  Shall  be  ryght 
delectable  &  pleasaunt,  specially  to  all  them  that  loueth 
;oostlynes.  1799  1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  vi.  428  That 
Tame  of  social  being,  which  so  long  Had  bodied  forth  the 
gliostliness  of  things  In  silence  visible  and  perpetual  calm. 
1893  J.  BALDW.  BROWN  Stoics  4-  Saints  v.  122  This  intrusion 
of  a  ghostly  man  of  an  inferior  order  of  ghostliness,  would 
cause  some  soreness  in  the  monastery. 

2.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  a  ghost,  of 
resembling  a  ghost  or  its  qualities,  also,  of  being 
filled  with  ghosts. 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  E.rp,  xxxi.  (1856)  266  One  of  them  .  . 
told  me,  with  an  utter  unconsciousness  of  his  own  ghostli- 
ness,  that  1  was  the  palest  of  the  party.  1871  TYLOR  Prim. 
Cult.  11.72  There  are  conceptions  of  an  abode  of  the  dead 
characterised  not  so  much  by  dreaminess  as  by  ghostliness. 
1883  Harper's  Mag.  June  131/1  Here  among  these  hills 
with  all  their  ghostliness  she  would  haunt  me.  1896  JESSOPP 
Frivola  x.  164  Think  of  the  accumulation  of  facilities  for 
ghostliness  here. 

Ghostly  (goi-stli),  a.  Forms  :  see  GHOST  and 
-LY  1.  [OK.  gctstlic,  f.  gast  GHOST  +  -lie,  -LT  I.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  spirit  or  soul  ;  spiritual. 
Opposed  to  bodily  or  Jleshly  ;  occas.  to  natural. 
Now  purely  literary  and  arch. 
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ciooaXi.TRK  Ham.  II.  588  He  [Crist]  is  se  grundweall 
basre  gastlican  cyrcan.  ciojo  Byrhtfertli's  Hamiboc  in 
Anglia  VIII.  303  Heraefter  we  moton  us  fcefcearwian  mid 
gastlicum  wEepnum.  c  1175  Lamli.  Horn.  105  Ure  wunnnge 
is  on  heuene,  bider  \ve  sculen  hihjen  of  bissere  erfeonesse 
mid  gastlichere  blisse.  a  1*15  Ancr.  R.  Pref.  23  Fleschliche 
fondunges.  And  gastliche  baSe.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl. 
Synne  1534  Also  ys  slagheter  gostly  To  vse  to  speke  vyleyny. 
£1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  49  Gostely  matrimonye  bitwlxi 
Crist  and  Cristen  mennus  soulis.  c  1430  LYUG.  Mia.  Poems 
(Percy  Soc.)  7  Thes  thre  ladyes  . .  Three  gostly  giftes  . . 
Unto  the  kyng..did  present.  1549  LATIMER  r  toughers 
(Arb.)  25  So  doeth  the  souls  pyne  a  way  for  default  of  gostly 
meate.  1640  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Excmp.  u.  Ep.  Ded.,  I  shall 
beg  of  God  that  your  honour  may  receive .  .Ghostly  Strength 
in  the  reading  this  booke.  1810  SCOTT  Ivntihoe  xxv,  Qualified 
to  administer  both  worldly  and  ghostly  comfort.  1844  I.ix- 
GARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  xlii.  286  It  may  have  a  literal, 
but  it  has  also  a  'ghostly',  a  spiritual  signification.  1865 
MOZLEY  Mirar.  iii.  60  A  miracle  . .  has  a  ghostly  force  and 
import  which  nature  has  not.  1877  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Set. 
(1879)  II.  xiv.  362  How  many  disorders,  ghostly  and  bodily, 
are  transmitted  to  us  by  inheritance  f 

b.  (With  mixture  of  sense  4.)  ( Our,  etc.)  ghostly 
ettemy,  ^foe  :  the  Devil. 

1447,  ij»6  [see  ENEMY  sb.  i  b).  1516  SKEI.TON  Magnyf.  2357 
Remedy  principal!  Agaynst  all  sautes  of  your  goostly  foo. 
1603  Catechism  in  }'rayer-bk.  N  7  That  hee  will  keepe  vs 
.  .from  our  ghostly  enemy. 

C.  (With  mixture  of  sense  3.)  Ghostly  father : 
a  father  confessor.  So  ghostly  adviser,  director, 
etc. ;  also  ghostly  comfort,  counsel,  etc.,  used  tsp. 
with  reference  to  what  is  rendered  by  a  priest  to  a 
penitent  or  one  near  death. 

a  12*5  Ancr.  R.  178  Gosthch  cumfort.  c  1190  Becket  1015 
in  i'.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  135  '  Sire  ',  he  scide,  'ore  gostliche  fader 
bov  were  here-bi-fore '.  1387TREVISA  Higden (Rolls)  VI.  457 
His  goostly  fader  Donstan.  1536  R.  BEERLEY  in  four  C. 
E*  


hys  conscience  maye  be  releued.  1591  SHAKS.  Km.  $  Jill. 
in.  iii.  49  A  Ghostly  Confessor.  1651  C.  CARTWHIGHT  Cert. 
Relig.  1. 63  We  ought  to  confesse  our  sinnes  unto  our  Ghostly 
Father.  171*  ARBCTHNOT  John  Bull  Pref.,  When  thou 
gavest  ghostly  Counsel  to  dying  Felons.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (i8n>  VIII.  Ixxix.  380  He  had  refused  ghostly 
attendance.  1798  FERRIAR  Illuitr.  Stfrnt  v.  155  Her 
ghostly  directors  thought  it  very  edifying  to  punish  her 
contumacy,  by  refusing  her  the  Sacrament.  1839-40  W. 
IRVING  Ivol/ert's  A'.  (1855)  129  A  ghostly  instructor  was 
soon  found,  ready  to  accomplish  his  conversion  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  1871  G.  Mi  RF.IMTH  //.  Richmond 
xxiv.  (1880)  215  We  shall  not  be  the  worse  for  a  ghostly 
adviser  at  hand. 

f  2.  Of  persons  and  their  actions  :  Spiritual,  de- 
vout, religious.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOIK  Psalter  cxxxvi.  <)  All  fleschly  men  are 
enemys  til  gostly.  c  1430  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  999  For  to 
lyue  slike  gastely  lyfe.  1481  CAXTON  Rtynarit  (Arb.)  48 
Ye  be  of  good  condicions,  and  goostly  of  your  lyuyng. 
1483  —  Cold.  Leg.  60  a/2  Therfore  we  ought  . .  to  cesse  of 
the  werkes  of  synne  &  tentende  to  doo  ghooslly  werkes. 

8.  Concerned  with  sacred  things,  or  with  the 
church  ;  belonging  to  an  ecclesiastical  order  or  to 
a  member  of  such  nn  order ;  spiritual  as  opposed 
to  lay,  secular,  or  temporal,  arch.  Also  f  Ghostly 
day :  a  day  set  apart  for  worship. 

cooo  tr.  Hxiin's  Hist.  i.  xvL  (xxyii.)  (1890)  84  J>zt  hwz3re 
on  core  wisan  ban  gastlice  folc  is  ongeotonde  under  bam 
ilcan  ond^ete,  pe  we  foresprecende  wa:ron.  £1175  Lamb. 
Horn,  ii  pet  we  ma^en  on  bisse  gastliche  dajen  ibeten 
ure  sunne.  01300  Cursor  M.  27837  O  couaitise.  .cums. . 
symoni,  als  gastli  thing  to  selle  or  byi.  1390  GOWER  Curt/. 
I.  17  Their  gostly  staf  is  then  awey,  Wherof  they  sliulde 
her  flock  defende.  1530  Proftr  Djiatoge  (Arb.)  141  Refus- 
ynge  any  labour  to  do  Because  they  are  people  gostely. 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pot.  v.  Ixii.  J  13  To  settle  our  hearts  in 
the  loue  of  our  ghostly  Superiors.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  x. 
429  A  ghostly  Wife  (a  Bishop's  wife],  shall  be  still  Madam 
Lady  with  me.  1651  HOBBES  Ltviath.  n.  xxix.  171  And 
set  up  . .  a  Ghostly  Authority  against  the  CivilL  1835 
I.  TAYLOR  Sfir.  Despot,  iii.  93  [The  Hebrew  religion] 
afforded  fewer  means  of  .sustaining  ghostly  power  than 
perhaps  any  other  system  ancient  or  modern.  1858  HAW- 
THORNE Fr.  ff  It.  Jrali.  (1872)  I.  14  Snatching  with  ghostly 
hands  at  sceptres.  1859  TF.NNYSOS  Elaine  1094  Father. . 
bid  call  the  ghostly  man  Hither,  and  let  me  shrive  me  clean, 
and  die.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cmp.  (18761  II.  ix.  405  He 
laid  a-ude  his  chrism  and  his  rood,  his  ghostly  weapons. 

1 4.  Of  the  nature  of  a  spirit,  incorporeal.    Obs. 

r  1440  AVf.'ws  (Laud  MS.  559)  If.  8  O  god  of  gostely  sub- 
staunce  is.  1674 "X.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ty  Seh.  28  That  ghostly 
being  which  enlivens  the  body  of  man. 

6.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  issuing  from,  a  ghost, 
disembodied  spirit,  or  spectre  ;  resembling  a  ghost, 
spectral,  shadowy;  occas.,  haunted  by  ghosts. 

<•  1000  Gosf>.  Nici'demits  xxvii,  Gasttic  hream.  01300 
Cursor  jif.  18076  A  gastli  uoice  criand  ful  fast.  ?  01600 
Dunbat's  Fitting  m.  KenneJie  175  (MS.  Reidpeth)  Thy 
ghaistly  luke  fleys  folkis  that  pas  the  by.  1730-46  THOMSON 
Autumn  494  The  retreating  horn  Calls  them  to  ghostly 
halls.  1829  POLLOK  Course  T.  vii,  Thy  ghostly  shape,  O 
Death,  Stood  in  his  avenues  of  fairest  hope.  1839  DE 
QUINCEVJ? «•<>//.  Lakes  Wks.  1862  II.  28  Duties  so  suddenly 
revealed  amidst  terrors  ghostly  as  well  as  earthly.  1844 
LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const  xv.  (1862)  237  This  ghostly  body 
(coinmonlycalled  Barebones'  Parliament).  1830  LYNCH  Tlifo. 
Trin.  xi.  212  His  visage  and  form  were  ghostly.  1864  SKEAT 
Uhland's  Poems  179  The  ghostly  voices  in  silence  died. 
1865  KINGSLEY  Htmv.  xix,  Martin  chuckled  a  ghostly 
laugh  as  he  [etc.].  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  11.  iii. 
104  Ghostly  'tis  in  vale  and  hollow,  Spectral  all  that  we 
discover.  1873  LONGF.  It'avsidf  fun  in.  Inter!,  i,  Forbear 
to-night  your  ghostly  legend^.  1884  TENNYSON  Becket  ill. 


GHOULISH. 

ii,  How  ghostly  sounds  that  horn  in  the  black  wood  !  1887 
RUSKIN  Prxleritti  II.  156  Ghostly  ranges  of  incredible 
mountains. 

Hence  Qlio'stlify  v.  [-FT],  to  render  ghostly; 
f  Ghostliheacl  [-HEAD],  spirituality ;  in  quot. 
quasi-fOKcn,  spiritual  things ;  Gho'stltly  adv. 
[-I.Y-],  in  a  ghostly  manner. 

c  1440  "Jacob's  H'ell  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  282  He  louyth  no  gostly. 
hede,  he  desyreth  no  swetnesse  of  hcuenly  thynges.  1841 
Tait's  Mag.  VIII.  7  Think  of  finding  yourselves  ghostliiied 
in  surplices.  1857  NKALE  Tlu-oti.  I'hraitza  11879)  58  The 
wind  sang  more  mournfully;  the  oaks  whispered  more 
ghostlily. 

Ghostly  (gon'stli),  adv.  Now  rare.  [OE. 
giistlict,  {.  gitst  GHOST  st,  +  -licc,  -I.Y  ".]  fin  a 
ghostly  or  spiritual  manner  or  sense ;  opp.  to  bodily 
or  carnally  ;  in  spirit,  as  a  spirit.  Obs.  In  mod. 
use  rarely  :  As  a  ghost. 

/  1000  ^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  34  }>aH  halige  huset  is  gastlice 
Cristes  lichama.  *  c  1175  Lainfi.  lloin.  7  J>a  wise  witega  be 
beo^  nu  ouer  be  halie  chirche  and  libbed  gastliche  neore 
lif.  c  izoo  ORMIN  985  Hu  Cristcss  beoww  birrb  lakenn 
Crist  Gastlike  i  gode  baewess.  n  1300  Cursor  M.  25054  pat 
we  gastli  wit  him  ded  suld  be.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catech. 
455  Dedli  synnes  ..  gastely  sla  ilk  inannes  saule.  r  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xii.  136  The  Jewes  ..  undirstonde  not  the 
Lettre  gostly,  but  bodyly.  <  1449  PECOCK  Rtpr.  v.  xv.  561 
Ech  man  schal  fare  weel  goostli  oonli  bi  hise  owne  gode 
deedis.  1508  FISHER  7  Penil.  f's.  Prol.,  The  gloryous 
Trynyte  . .  preserue  ghostly  and  bodyly  my  foresayd  lady. 
1548  U  DALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  vi.  43  We  maye  lyue 
gnostlie  in  heauen.  1548  LATIMER  Ploughers  (Arb.)  25  So 
muste  we  haue  also  the  other  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
soule,  or  elles  we  canne  not  lyue  longe  gostly.  1610  DONNE 
Sertn.  xiv.  139  The  Sword  of  the  Ix>rd  . .  cuts  bodily  and  it 
cuts  ghostly.  164*  ROGERS  Naantati  438  Of  Naaman  both 
bodily  and  ghostly.  1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  in,  Meagre  all, 
and  ghostly  thin. 

Ghostology  (gyustflodgi).  [badly  f.  GHOST 
sl>.  +  -(O)I.OGY.J  Ghost-lore. 

1814  J.  M^Ci'LLocH  Scotland  II.  222  The  mere  ghostology 
being  of  a  neutral  character  might  escape  all  dangerous 
criticism.  1853  'Tail's  Mag.  XX.  417  Clairvoyants,  rap- 
pists,  connoisseurs  in  ghostology,  and  such-like  mystery- 
mongers.  1864  HAWTHORNE  S.  Felton  (1883)  294  More  un- 
accountable than  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  ghostology  and 
(  witchcraft.  1869  Contemp.  Rev.  X.  295  There  are  Mor- 
monisms  and  spirit-rappings  and  ghostologies  without  end. 

Ghostship  (g<?"-stjip).  [f.  GHOST  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  a  ghost.  Also 
humorously,  the  personality  of  a  ghost. 

i8»6  J.  WILSON  in  Blacltw.  Mag.  XX.  107,  I  became 
somewhat  too  much  hand-in-glove  with  his  ghostship.  1830 
Miss  MITFORD  1'illage  Ser.  iv.  (1863)  297  Neither  Kate  nor 
her  father  or  mother  had  even  seen  the  spectre,  although 
such  near  neighbours  to  his  ghostship.  1855  Miss  YONGK 
Lances  0//,.)'«7<'<Wviii.  (1864)  117  You  believed  in  our  ghost- 
1  ship  as  fully  as  any  of  them.  x8oi  Daily  Nevis  10  Aug.  4/7 
First  the  worship  of  the  ancestral  ghost,  simply  as  a  ghost ; 
next  the  development  of  his  ghostship  into  godship. 

Ghosty  (g0"'sti),  a.  jocular,  [f.  GHOST  sb.  + 
j  -T  '.]  Concerned  with  ghosts  ;  resembling  a  ghost. 

1866  Examiner  8  Dec.  774  Mr.  Dickens  tells  a  good 
ghosty  story  of  the  Signal  Man.  1880  Miss  BROUCIHTON 
Sec.  Th.  II.  in.  viii.  244  Lucent  pebbles  underfoot,  a  ghosty 
moon  overhead. 

Hence  Oho  stily  adv.,  in  a  ghost-like  manner. 

a  1849  BEHOOFS  Song  on  Water  i,  Night's  dumbness 
breaks,  rolling  Ghostily.  1871  G.  MACDONALD  Wks.  Fancy 
<$•  Imag.  III.  43  The  thin-voiced  firs  are  calling  Ghostily. 

Ghoul  (sf'\\  Also  8-9  goul  e,  9  gho(o'l, 
gho(u)le,  gvh)owl.  [a.  Arab.  LC  ghiU,  from  a 

verbal  root  meaning  'to  seize'.]  An  evil  spirit 
supposed  (in  Mohammedan  countries)  to  rob  graves 
and  prey  on  human  corpses. 

1786  tr.  Beckfortts  Vathlk  (1868)  71  All  the  stories  of 
malignant  Dives  and  dismal  Goulcs  thronged  into  her 
memory.  1817  MOORE  Lalla  R.,  I'eileti  Profit.  114  No 
church-yard  Ghole,  caught  lingering  in  the  light  Of  the 
bless'd  sun.  1870  LOWELL  Among  tny  Bks.  Ser.  I.  (18731  84 
It  sucks  with  the  vampire,  gorges  with  the  ghoule. 

transf.  and  fig.  181*  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  VII.  53  These 
human  phowls  were  not  content  . .  to  let  their  friends  die 
a  natural  death  before  they  ate  them.  18x4  W.  IRVING  T. 
Trav.  I.  73  He  was,  in  a  manner,  a  literary  goul,  feeding  in 
the  charnel-house  of  decayed  literature.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart. 
Res.  (1858)  i  So  Two  immeasurable  Phantoms,  Hypocrisy  and 
Atheism,  with  the  Gowl,  Sensuality,  stalk  abroad  over  the 
Earth.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  36  The  term  'Ghool'  is 
applied  to  any  cannibal.  1855  THACKERAY Neivcomes  I.  312 
Ghouls  feasting  on  the  fresh  corpse  of  a  reputation.  1885 
Miss  BHADDON  Ityilanfs  Weint  I.  iii.  95  What  ghouls 
people  must  be  to  gloat  over  such  a  subject. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  on, ghoul-eye,  -head;  ghoul- 
haunted,  -like  adjs. 

1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby^  vni.  vi,  Her  natural  pallor  ag- 
!    gravated  into  a  ghoul-like  tint,    a  1849  POE  Poems,  Ulalume, 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir.  1858  G.  MAC- 
:  DONALD  Phantasies  vi.  (1878)  104  His  ghoul-eyes  and  his 
1  ghastly  face  fascinated  me.  1884  J.  PAYNE  '1  'ales/r.  Arabic 

II.  280  She  . .  told  him  . .  that  which  had  betided  her  with 
|  the  Ghoul-head,  whenas  it  appeared  to  her  in  the  garden. 
;  1896  Westnt.  Gaz.  26  May  8/1  The  typhoid  statistics  of  the 
i  Brisbane  Hospital  show  a  remarkable  triumph  of  pioneering 
i  work  in  what  the  Sydney  Herald  calls  the  'ghoul-haunted 

swamps  of  medical  conservatism  '. 

Ghoulish  (g«'lij),  a.  [f.  GHOUL  sb.  +  -ISH.]  Of 
the  nature  of,resembling,or  characteristic  of  ghouls. 

01845  HOOD  Of  in  Quest,  vi,  The  spirit  of  the  place.. 
Turns  fell  hyxna  of  ihe  ghoulish  race  1    1875  Miss  BRADDOM 
Str.  World  1.  ix.   150  They  bad  done   nothing   but   talk 
about  the  murder  all  the  morning  with  a  ghoulish  gu^to. 


GHURBY. 

Comb.  1881  BLACK  Sunns?  III.  vii.  99  These  dusky 
shadow*  lent  MJineihiiig  ghoulish-looking  to  hi*  head,  and 
face,  and  sparkling  black  eyes. 

Hence  G-hou-lishly  aJv.t  in  a  ghoulish  manner. 

1844  Ji/ttcfav.  Mag.  LV.  550  The  difference  is  nearly  as 
great  as  between  Lady  Amine  eating  rice  with  a  bodkin, 
and  the  same  fair  one  battening  ghoulishly  upon  the  cold 
meat  in  the  cemetery.  1890  Voice  (N.  Y.)  20  Feb.,  It 
ghoulUhlydug  up  some  of  George's  [Washington's]  personal 
weaknesses. 

Qhuest,  obs.  form  of  GUEST. 

Ghurry  (g#*ri).  Anglo-Indian,  Also  7  gree,  8 
gurry,  -ie,  9  garri,  ghur(r)ie,  -ee.  [a.  Hindi 
gharT  a  water-clock  consisting  of  a  perforated 
floating  cup  which  fills  and  sinks  in  a  fixed  time, 
usually  24  minutes.] 

1.  A  space  of  time  :    a.  In  old  Hindoo  custom, 
24  minutes,  the  6oth  part  of  a  day  of  24  hours;  b. 
In  Anglo-Indian  usage,  an  hour. 

1638  \V.  KKUTON  Newesfr.  E.  Ind.  12  This  stioak  or  parcell 
of  tune  they  call  a  Goome,  the  small  pot  being  full  they  call 
a  Gree,  8  Grees  maketh  a  Par,  which  Par  is  three  houres  by 
our  accompt.  1776  Trial  J.  Fowke  \.  5/2  About  two  gurries 
afterwards,  the  said  Gentleman,  the  Maha  Rajah,  &c.  came 
out  and  got  into  their  palanquins.  1803  in  Gurw.  Welling- 
ton's Dt$p.  (1844)  I.  585  If  you  are  resolved  on  having  an 
audience,  cume  tomorrow,  when  only  two  ghurees  of  the  day 
shall  remain.  1831  G.  A.  HERKLOTS  tr.  Cast.  Moosuhnans 
India  37  notet  When  two  ghurrees  of  the  night  are  still 
wanting. 

2.  A  metal  plate  on  which  the  hours  are  struck. 
1816  'Quiz  *  Grand  Master  vn.  194  The  bramin,  when  the 

ghurry's  sound  Told  one,  was  with  the  idol  found.  1879 
Low  Afghan  War  it.  177  Not  a  sound  was  heard  in  camp, 
save  the  ghurries  striking  the  hours. 

b.  *  A  clock  or  other  time-piece*  (Cent.  Diet.}. 
Qhyll :  see  Gnx  sb* 

II  Giallo  antico  (dg-alil*?  antrko).    Also  8-9 

in  semi-anglicized  form  giall(o  antique.  [It.,  lit. 
'ancient  yellow'.]  A  rich  yellow  marble  found 
among  ruins  in  Italy,  and  employed  as  a  decora- 
tion ;  identified  by  some  with  the  marmor  Numi- 
dicuni  of  the  ancients.  Also  attrib.  or  adj. 

1741  LADY  POMFRBT  Lett,  (1805^  II.  310  Pillars  and  pilas- 
ters of  giallo  antique.  1771  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1857)  V. 
290  He  ..  inhabits  that  most  sumptuous  of  all  palaces  at 
Rome  witli  door-cases  giallo  antico.  1773  BUYDONE  Sicily 
xxxvii.  (1809)  354  Marbies  . .  little  inferior  to  the  giall  and 
verd  antique.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ.  France  II.  130 
The  granites,  in  giafl  antique,  have  an  undescribable  effect. 
1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast.  Ora.  (1863)  445  He  lies 
on  a  couch  of  giaUo-amtico,  1850  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  Ka/y 
II.  108  One  of  the  giallo-antico  columns. 

Il0riallolino(d3al,blrn<»).  lObs.  AlsoSgialo- 
lina.  [It.  giallo  lino  (Florio).now  by  dissimilation 
giallorinoy  dim.  of  giallo  yellow.]  A  fine  yellow 
pigment  (see  quots.). 

1728  WOODWARD  Mt'fk.  Foss.  4  Gialolina  . .  Earth  of  a 
bright  Gold  Colour,  found  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  very 
fine,  and  much  valued  by  painters.  1847  CRAIG,  Giallolitw^ 
A  fine  yellow  pigment,  much  used  under  the  name  of  Naples 
yellow.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Giambeux,  Spenser's  artificial  sp.  of  JAMBEUX. 

t  Gianet  t  Oil.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  li.giannettone, 
augmentative  of  giannetta  a  kind  of  lance.]  A 
kind  of  lance. 

156*  J.  SIIUTE  Two  Comm.  n.  42  b,  When  anye  beaste 
came  for  the  of  the  woodes  to  the  playne,  the  kinge  vsed  to 
apointe  some  noble  man  to  sley  it  with  his  sharpe  Gianetton. 
/£££,  Withoute.  .taking  anye  Gianeton  with  him. 

Giant  (dgai-ant),  sb.  and  a.  Forms  :  3-6  geant, 
4-5  ge-,  jea(u'nd(e,  -a(u)nt(e,  4-6"  ge-,  gi-, 
gyaunt(e,  (5  ge-,  gi-,  gyaw(u  nt,  gyand,  geant, 
6  gey  aunt,  gyane).  5-8  gyant(e,  6-  giant.  See 
also  GIGANT.  [ME.  geant  (afterwards  with  the 
first  syll.  influenced  by  the  Lat.  form),  ad.  OF. 
riant,  jtant,  gaiant  imod.F.  gfant) :— popular  Lat. 
*gagantemt  corrupted  form  of  classical  Lat.  gigan- 
tent  (norn.  gigds}t  a.  Gr.  yiyavr-,  •yryds. 

The  Gr.  word  and  its  Lat.  transliteration  appear  in  classical 
use  (chiefly  in  pi.}  as  the  name  of  a  mythical  race  of  beings 
of  enormous  stature  and  strength,  represented  as  the  sons  of 
Gaea  (Earths  and  of  Uranus  (Heaven)  or  Tartarus  (Hell), 
and  as  having  warred  with  the  Gods,  by  whom  they  were 
in  the  end  destroyed.  The  LXX,  and  (hence)  the  Vulgate, 
used  the  word  in  passages  of  the  Bible  which  refer  to 
men  of  extraordinary  stature  and  strength,  and  it  thus 
obtained  the  wider  sense  in  which  it  is  current  in  the  Rom. 
langs.  and  in  Eng.  The  etymology  of  Gr.  yt'yas,  like  that 
of  many  other  mythological  names,  is  obscure ;  the  hypo- 
thesis of  connexion  with  the  root  *ya-,  y«i-  to  be  born,  to 
beget,  is  hardly  tenable.] 

A.J*. 

1.  One  of  the  supposed  beings  in  human  form 
but  of  superhuman  stalure,  who  occur  frequently 
in  mythic  or  pseudo-historical  traditions  and  in 
romantic  fiction.  In  Greek  mythology,  used  spec. 
(chiefly  in  plural,  with  initial  capital)  as  the  ren- 
dering of  Gr.  7170$  (see  above  in  the  etymology V 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  15  So  strong,  .of  honde,  bat  hym  ne 
Tiyjte  no  inon  ne  geant  at  stonde.  c  1325  Chron.  Eng.  54  in 
Ritson  Met,  Rom.  II.  272  To  wrastle  wyth  that  foule  thing, 
That  wes  the  geaundene  kyng.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
IVace  (Rolls)  1754  In  bat  tyme  wer  here  non  hauntes  Of  no 
men  bot  of  geauntes.  (Geaunt  ys  more  ban  man . .  Lyke  men 
bey  ar  in  fle^che  &  bon  . .  Of  membres  haue  bey  likne*  pe 
lymes  alle  bat  in  man  ys.)  c  1450  H  LSKVSON  BludySerk  44 
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Tht  king  gart  *eik  baiih  fer  and  neir  . .  Off  onyknycht  gife 
fie  micht  heir.Wnld  fccht  with  that  Gyand.  1500-20  DI-MIAR 
rtoiM  xxxviii.  20  He  . .  as  gyane  raxit  him  on  hicht.  1553 
KoBM  Treat.  AV«v  Ind.  (Ark)  n  The  Gyaunte  At  lab 
beareth  the  worlde  on  hys  shoulders.  1649  JKR.  TAYLOR  GI. 
Exettifi.  in.  xiv,  A  hundred  weight  to  a  gyant  is  a  light 
burden.  1706^  FARQUHAK  Beaux  Strat.  v.  iii,  I'm  none  of 
your  Romantick  Fools,  that  fight  GysmU  and  Monsters 
for  nothing.  1716  LEONI  Albert? s  Arc/lit.  I.  7/2  Typho 
the  Gyant  being  buried  in  the  Island  of  Prochyta.  1810 
SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i.  iv,  The  Cavern,  where,  'tis  told,  A  giant 
made  his  den  of  old.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  209  The  fabulous 
stories  of  the  giants  and  pygmies  of  antiquity,  the  former  of 
whom  are  said  to  have  made  war  against  Jupiter. 

b.  fig.  Applied  to  some  influence  or  agency  of 
enormous  power.  Sometimes  prefixed  as  a  title 
to  names  of  personified  qualities,  in  imitation  of 
Bunyan's  allegorical  'Giant  Despair*. 

a  1631  DONNE  Poems  (1650)  54  If  you  dare  be  brave. .  First 
kill  th'  enormous  Gyant,  your  Disdaine.  a  1658  LOVELACE 
Poems  (1864)  175  Is  there  such  a  trifle  as  honour,  the  fools 
gyant.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Trae.  Com.  (1881)  175  Giant 
Vanity  urged  Giant  Energy  to  make  use  of  Giant  Duplicity. 
1893  Daily  News  $  Mar.  5/4  Americans  are  now  styling 
electricity  '  our  docile  giant '. 

2.  A  human  being  of  monstrously  or  abnormally 
high  stature ;  often  used  hyperbolically. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Costnogr.  Glasxe  202  Here  Mage- 
lanus  founde  a  Giaunt  x.  fote  in  length.  1571  CAMPION 
Hist.  Irel.  vii.  (1633)  22  Nemrud,  worthily  tearmed  a  gyant, 
as  one  that  in  bodily  shape  exceeded  proportion.  1653 
H.  COGAN  tr.  Pluto's  Trav.  xl.  160  They  were  followed 
by  twelve  huge  tall  men,  that  seemed  to  be  Giants,  clothed 
with  Tygers  skins  as  wild  men  are  used  to  be  painted  of 
them.  1840  DICKKNS  Old  C.  Shop  iii,  His  head  and  face 
were  large  enough  for  the  body  of"  a  giant.  1884  J.  HALL 
A  Chr.  Home  176  As  there  are  dwarfs,  giants,  and  albinos, 
so  there  are  exceptional  natures. 
b.  transf. 

1834  T.  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  289  The  salmon, 
which  was  a  giant  of  the  species,  did  not . .  find  more  than 
depth  for  his  nuge  body;  to  swim  in.  1891  H.  HERMAN  His 
Angel  x.  202  Five  or  six  mighty  elms  clustered  at  the  side 
of  the  house,  hoary  giants. 

3.  One  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  intel- 
lect, strength,  valour,  etc.  in  extraordinary  amount 
or  degree. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxxvi[i].  4  Like  as  the  arowes  in  the 
honde  of  the  giaunle,  euen  so  are  the  yonge  children. 
1680-90  TKMPLB  /£«.,  Learn.  "Wks.  1731  I.  159  There  may 
be  Gyants  in  Wit  and  Knowledge,  of  so  over-grown  a  Size, 
as  not  to  be  equalled  again  in  many  Successions  of  Ages. 
1851  RoetRTsoN  Serm.  Ser.  u.  x.  (1864)  135  Many  a  spiritual 
giant  is  buried  under  mountains  of  gold.  1868  J.  H.  ULUNT 
Rtf.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  426  The  schoolmen  were  mental  giants. 
1871  E.  F.  BURR  Ad  Fidcm  xiv.  278  Giants  of  faith. 

4.  U^S.  Mining.  A  discharge-pipe  through  which 
great  volumes  of  water  are  sent  for  the  washing 
of  ore. 

1877  RAYMOND  Mines  62,  97.  1882  Ref>.  Proc.  Met.  l/.S.t 
From  the  distributor  the  streams  are  piped  on  to  the  '  moni- 
tors ',  or  'giants'. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  giant- 
brood,  -land)  -race > -world ;  b.  objective,  *&giant- 
cntsfar,  -killer^  -queller,  -slayer ;  giant- killing*&<\}. ; 
C.  instrumental,  as  giant-hurled  adj. ;  d.  simila- 
tive,  zs  giant-great,  -fafge,-vast  adjs. ;  e.  appositive, 
as  giant -hunter  (passing  into  adj. :  see  B). 

1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olo.  xiv.  84  Since  Comer's  *Giant- 
brood  inhabited  this  lie.  1671  MII.TON  Samson  1247, 1  dread 
him  not,  nor  all  his  gjant  brood.  1842  SIR  A.  DE  VERE  Song 
of  Faith  91  Communities  are  as  the  Giant-brood  Fabled  by 
poets  old.  1891  ATKINSON  Last  of  Giant '-Killers  79  The 
Dalesfolks  seldom  called  him  anything  but  the  Wolf-queller 
or  the  *Giani-crusher,  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  HI. 
171  Stalking  marvellous  figures  ^Giant-great.  1866  HOWELLS 
Venet.  Life  viii.  126  The  gondoliers'  spectral  shadows  *giant- 
huge.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xi.  704  There  huge  Orion  of  por- 
tentous size.  Swift  thro'  the  gloom  a  *Giant-hunter  flies. 
1871  H.  KING  tr.  OvkTtMtt.  xi.  707  If.  .the  mass  Of  Pindus 
or  of  Ossa,  *  giant-hurled,  Fell  sheer  in  middle-sea.  1726 
AM  H  ERST  Terry  Fil.  x.  46  History  professors,  who  never 
read  any  thing  . .  but  Tom  Thumb,  Jack  the  *giant  killer 
[etc.].  1873  SYMONDS  Crk.  Poets  x.  330  Heracles,  a  Jack 
the  Giant-Killer  in  his  cradle.  1781  COWPER  Convcrsat.  244 
Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick.  .Or*giant-kilHng  Jack  would  please 
me  more.  1766  H.WALPOLE  Ace.  Giants  Wks.  1708  II.  102, 1 
hope . .  that  nobody  will  beg  a  million  of  acres  of  giant-land. 
1884  S.  E.  DAWSON  Hattdbk.  Dow.  Canada  322  It  is  a  verit- 
able giant-land.  1751  (title)  Last  Speech  of  John  Good, 
vulgarly  called  Jack  the  *Giant  Queller.  1813  SCOTT 
Rokeby  iv.  i.  note,  Thor  was  the  Hercules  of  the  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  a  dreadful  giant-queller.  1820  KEATS 
Hyperion  n.  200  Then  their  first-born,  and  we  the  *giant- 
race  Found  ourselves  ruling  new  and  beauteous  realms. 
1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Led.  Archit.  \.  38  The  *giant- slayers  of  ; 
old  romance,  a  1849  J.  C.  MANGAN  P0tmt(wy))  48  *Giant-  i 
vast  {flames].  1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  ii.  57  Commend  these 
waters  to  those  baby-eyes,  That  neuer  saw  the  *glant-world  ; 
enrag'd.  1889  R.  B.  ANDERSON  tr.  Rydforg's  Teut.  Mytlwl.  ; 
132  The  giant-world's  wintry  agents. 

6.  Special  comb.,  as  Giant's  causeway  (see 
CAUSEWAY  i)  ;  giant-cell  (see  quot.  1881) ;  hence  | 
giant-celled  a,,  consisting  of  giant-cells ;  giant 
cement,  an  extremely  tenacious  cement ;  f  giant-  , 
dwarf,  a  dwarf  with  the  power  of  a  giant ; 
giant's  grave  (see  quot.) ;  giant's  kettle,  one 
of  the  numerous  very  large  pot-holes  (moulins) 
on  the  coast  of  Norway ;  giant-powder,  also  simply 
giant  (see  quot.  1875 );  t  giant  rude  a.,  rude  as  a 
giant ;  giant('s  stride,  a  gymnastic  apparatus, 
consisting  of  an  upright  pole  with  a  revolving 
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head,  to  which  ropes  arc  attached,  by  holding 
which,  one  is  able  to  take  gigantic  strides  round 
the  pole  ;  giant-swing  (see  quot.). 

1779  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  in  Phil,  Trans.  LXX.  48  Lava's 
regularly  crystallised,  and  forming  what  are  vulgarly  called 
'Giants  Causeways.  1876  Zicmssen's  Cycl.  Med,  V.  644 
A  *giantn;ell.  i88t  Syd.  Soc.  Le.v.,  Cells, gianl,  large  pro- 
toplasniic  masses,  .without  cetl  wall,  and  containing  many 
roundish  nuclei.  .They  are  found  in  tubercle.  Also,  . .  cer- 
tain large  ganglionic  cells  found  in  the  frontal  and  the 
ascending  parietal  convolutions  of  the  brain.  1886  T. 
HOLMES  Syst.  Surf,  (ed.  3)  I.  279  Myeloid  or  "giant- 
celled  sar<_omu.  1884  R.  JEFFERIES  in  Longm.  Mag.  IV. 
258  All  Brighton  chimneys  are  put  on  with  *giant  cement. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  f..  in.  i.  182  This  wimpled,  whyning, 
purblinde  waiwnrd  Hoy,  This  signior  lunios  *gyant  dwarfe 
don  Cupid.  1880  Antrim  fy  Down  Gloss.,  *Giant's  Graves* 
cromlechs  and  kistvaens.  z88a  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  in. 
n.  ii.  §  5.  415  On  the  ice-worn  surface  of  Norway  singular 
cavities  of  this  kind,  known  as  '  "giants' kettles ',  exist  in 
great  numbers.  1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  4-  Mining 
34  The  company  consume  about  25  pounds  of  *  giant  powder 
weekly  for  blasting  purposes.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Giant-powder,  a  form  of  dynamite,  consisting  of  infusorial 
earth  saturated  with  njtro-glycerine.  i88a  Century  Mag. 
XXV.  221/2  'They  sets  a  kag  o1  that  Giant  on  . .  it,  and 
it  goes  o(T  on  'em  and  tears  everything  to  pieces.'  1600 


or  leaping  pole,  and  see  what  a  change  you  will  bring  into 
their  life.  1889  Century  Dict.t  *  Giant-swing,  in  gymnastics, 
a  revolution  at  arm's  length  around  a  horizontal  bar. 

B.  adj.  [developed  from  the  altrib.  and  appositive 
use  of  the  sb.] 

1.  Of  extraordinary  size,  extent,  or  force ;  gigantic, 
huge,  monstrous. 

1480  CAXTON  Deter.  Brit.  17  Crete  palayses,  gyantes 
toures,  noble  bathes.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio'1*  Rev.  u.  iii, 
Pigmie  cares  Can  shelter  under  patience  shield  ;  but  gyant 
gnefes  Will  burst  all  covert.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  i.  ii. 
*99  A  gyant  Tray  tor  [1.  216  hee^s  Traytor  to  th1  height]. 
11649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (i^n)  45  Such 
gyant  moods  our  parity  forth  brings,  We  all  will  nothing  be, 
or  all  be  kings.  1699  BENTLEV  Pkul.  xi.  225  He  was  a 
Gyant  Tragedian,  rather  than  a  Fairy  one.  1735  POPE 
Odyss.  ix.  374  His  giant  voice  the  echoing  region  fills. 
i£47  COLLINS  Odes,  Liberty  19  With  heaviest  Sound  a 
Giant-statue  fell.  1777  WARTON  Poems  43  More  horrible 
and  huge  her  giant-shape  she  rear'd.  i8ia  BYRON  Ch.  Har. 
n.  xxii,  Mauritania's  giant-shadows  frown.  1851  HELPS 
Comp.  Solit.  ix.  (1874)  155  Near  the  land  some  giant  reeds 
rose  up  from  the  water.  1852  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  in. 
xvii.  220  Passion  in  its  giant  might.  1861  GEN.  P.  THOMP- 
SON Audi  Alt.  III.  clxvii.  189  Adam  Smith,  a  giant  autho- 
rity. z86a  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  in.  xviii.  (18881 
409  When  old  age  approaches  then  time  moves  with  giant 
strides.  1888  F.  HUME  Mad.  Midas  i.  Prol.,  Above  which 
could  be  seen  giant  mountains  with  snow-covered  ranges. 
b.  In  the  names  of  plants  and  animals. 

[1578-1848:  see  FENNEL-GIANT.]  1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  29 
The  sort  of  asparagus  at  present  most  generally  grown 
is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Giant.  1861  Miss 
PRATT  Floiver.  PI.  III.  339  CatHpanulacex  ..  (Giant  Bell- 
flower),  1864-5  WOOD  Homes  without  H.  i.  42  The  Giant 
Armadillo  (Priodonta.  gigas\  is  so  determined  a  burrower 
that  [etc.  ].  Ibid.  v.  109  The  Giant  Teredo  ( Teredo  gigatitea} 
. .  produces  a  shell  more  than  five  feet  in  length.  •Qa- 

•*     *    J^._      .    T7^1_     -./-TM..   f~>! .    f\ !._/   .1  j.'^I L 1 


Garden  4  Feb.  75/3  The  Giant  OrachefvJ/r^-r  horUnsis) 
height    of    6  ft.    or    upwards.       Ibid. 


i  May 


353/2  For  planting  by  the  side  of  water  . .  there  are  few . . 
equal  to  the  Gjant  Fennels.  1897  Daily  News  9  Sept.  8/7 
Giant  seed  rye  is  scarce  and  firm. 

2.  Comb.,  as  giant- bodied ',  -factoried,  -treed  adjs. 

1624  R.  DAVENPORT  City  Nt.Cap  in.  (1661)  E  i,  Her  little 
sins.. will  shew  in  my  book  as  foils  to  her  "giant- 


bodied  vertues.  1864  TENNYSON  Sea  Dreatns  5  The  *giant- 
factoried  city  gloom.  1:1865  O.  W.  HOLMES  Hunt  after 
'Captain*  in  Pages  Old  Vol.  Life  (1891)  76  Springfield, 
the  wide-meadowed.  .*giant-treed  town. 

Giantess  (d3arantes).  Forms :  see  GIANT. 
Also  5  geaunesse.  [f.  GIANT  sb.  +  -ESS.]  A  she- 
giant  ;  a  woman  of  abnormal  bulk  and  height. 

c  1380  Sir  Fentntb.  4663  Amyote  hure  damme,  a  geaunt- 
esse.  c  1400  Sirwdone  Bab.  2943  This  Barrok  was  a  geau- 
nesse. 1590  SPENSER  /'.  Q.  in.  vii.  37  He  spide  far  off  a 
mighty  Giauntesse.  1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  in.  v.  §4.  202 
The  woman  Gyantesse  before  mentioned  was  so  strong, 
that  shee  would  lift  vp  in  either  hand  a  barrell  full  of 
Hamborough  beere.  1663  COWLEY  Ess.,  Greatness  (1669) 
121  He  kept  a  Concubine  that  was  a  very  Gyantess.  1825 
I.  NEAL  Br.  Jonathan  III.  447  'Who  are  you?'  cried 
Savage;  throwing  himself  at  her,  as  if  she  were  a  giantess. 

transf.  and  fig.  1640  HOWELL  Dodona'sGr.  71  Which 
were  shee  entirely  subject  to  the  Cedar,  would  . .  bee  able 
of  her  selfe  to  make  head  against  that  huge  Giantess 
Alcarona.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  <y  //.  Isl.  I.  249  The 
giantess  [Rome]  had  grown  old  and  weak  ;  but  the  life- 
blood  still  circled  through  her  veins.  1865  Sat.  ^ty. 
25  Mar.  33;?  Intellectual  giantesses  are  still  rarer  thftn  in- 
tellectual" giants.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Nov.  6/3  A  magni- 
ficent giantess  [a  chrysanthemum}  of  pure  white. 

Oianthood  (d^i-ant^iud).  [{.' GIANT  sb.  + 
-HOOD.]  a.  The  nature  or  characteristics  of  a  giant; 
hugeness,  b.  concr.  The  race  of  giants. 

1840  CARLVLE  Heroes  (1858)  109  A  kind  of  vacant  huge- 
ness, large  awkward  giant  hood,  characterises  that  Nor^e 
System.  1859  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  II.  txxxii.  45 
The  strong-limbed  gianthood  of  the  olden  time. 

Giantish  (dgarantif),  a.  [f.  GIANT  sb.  +  -ISH.] 
Resembling  a  giant  or  his  qualities. 

a  1634  RANDOLPH  M 'uses'  Looking  GI.  v.  i,  Their  stature 
neither  Dwarfe  nor  Gyantish.  1755  SMOLLETT  Qvix.  (1803) 
II.  27  The  boon  she  asks  . .  is  a  mere  trifle  ;  no  more  than 
slaying  a  giantish  sort  of  a  fellow. 
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GIANTISM. 

Giantism  (djri-antiz'm).  [f.  GIANT  sb.  +  -ISM.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  a  giant  ;  the  practices  ol  a 
giant  or  of  the  Giants. 

1639  CHAPMAN  &  SHIRLEY  Chabot  in.  ii,  The  improvement    | 
of  his  estate  in  so  few  years,  from  a  private  gentleman  s 
fortune  to  a  gre:U  duke's  revenues,  might  save  our  sove- 
rei^n  therein  an  orator  to  enforce  and  prove  faulty,  even  to 
gia'ntism,  against  heaven.     1665  J.  WEBB  Staat-Heiif  31     ' 
It  appears  most  apt  to  sustain  any  the  heaviest  Weight; 
and  therefore  hath  much  of  Giantism  in  it.     1730  FIELDING    j 
Tom    T/ucmb   i.   iii,    Oh  !  happy  state  of  giantism.     1855 
P.  LANIIKETH  Da  Quinccy  in  Start.  Mod.  Lit.  (1861.1  275 
Goliath  is  associated  with  giantism. 

b.  P/iys.  and  Biol.     Abnormal  development  in 
size.     Also  spec,  (see  quot.  1  8851. 

1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Giantism,  a  condition  of  excess  of 
developement  in  which  a  young  living  thing  precociously 
attains  the  size  and  appearance  of  adult  life,  but  does  not 
go  on  to  surpass  the  average.  1895  J.  HUTCHINSON  A  rchivcs 
Surf.  VI.  74  Inherited  tendency  to  Giantism.  Mr.  E—  ,  of 
D—  ,  aged  29,  who  stood  six  feet  seven  inches,  told  me  that 
his  paternal  grandfather  had  attained  the  same  height. 

Giantize  (dgai  a:itaiz),  v  .  rare.  [f.  GIANT  sb. 
+  -IZE.]  fa.  intr.  To  play  the  giant.  Obs.~" 
b.  trans.  To  give  the  appearance  of  a  giant  to. 

1611  COTGR.  ,  Geantiser,  to  Giantize  ;  to  make  as  big  as  a 
Giant  ;  also,  to  play  the  Giant.  18*4  Daily  Tel.  28  Dec.  5/2 
Their  anxious  parents  ply  them  with  gin  until  they  stop  at 
a  size  which  enables  them  to  giantise  every  competitor. 

Giantlike  (d.^i'antbik),  a.  [f.  GIANT  sb.  + 
LIKE]  Resembling  a  giant  or  what  pertains  to 
a  giant  ;  gigantic. 

1571  GOLDING  Cahin  on  Ps.  Ivi,  Heathnish  persons  are 
puffed  up  with  Giant-lyke  pre^umptuousnes.  1590  SHAKS. 
Mitts.  N.  in.  i.  197  Good  master  Mustard  se-jde.  -that  same 
cowardly  gyant-llke  Oxe  beefe  hath  deuoured  many  a 
gentleman  of  your  house.  1618  BOLTON  l-'lorns  (1636)  201 
Those  Gyantlike  bodies  .  .  were  .  .  the  fairer  mark  for  a  sword, 
or  dart  to  hit.  a  1680  CHARNOCK  Attrili.  God  (1834)  1  1.  625 
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Jourii.  Greece  II.  199  He  . .  was  reproachfully  sent  away 
with  the  Name  of  Goure,  or  Infidel.  1783  tr.  l-'ckford  s 
l'alliek(iKS)  14  Accursed  Giaour  !  what '  omtst  thou  BUI 
to  do?  1813  HVKON  Giaour  745  Who  falU  in  battle  gainst 
a  Giaour  Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower.  1881  Harpers 
Mag.  LXIII.  248  An  unadulterated  Arab  place  of  entertain- 
ment, seldom  profaned  by  the  presence  of  giaours. 

Giaunt(e,  Giaw(u  nt,  obs.  forms  of  GIANT. 

Gib  (gib),  si>.[  Ofis.  cxc.  in  Comb.  Forms:  4-7 
gibb(e,  6-7  gyb,  5-  gib.  [A  familiar  abbrevia- 
tion of  Gilbert^ 

1.  A  familiar  name  given  to  a  cat-      'Jo  P'W  •>>' 
gib  i? to  say  'fie'  to  the  cat  ,  to  utter  threats,  to 
look  threateningly. 

<ri4oo  Irncr.  in  Proc.  Sac.  Antia.  11886)  n  Mar-,  Gret: 
wel  :  gibbe :  oure  :  cat.  c  1400  Rom.  Roil  6204  j  < 
no  mo  than  Gibbe  [Fr.  Tittr,}  our  cat.  <  1450  HENRYSON 
Mor  l-'.ib.  (1832)  13  Scanlly  had  they  drunken  once  or  MM, 
When  in  came  Gib-Hunter  our  joly  Cat.  a  1519  [see  CAT 
i  bj.  1575  Gamm.  Gnrtoin.  v,  Gybourcats  twoeycs..Gyb 
shut  he/two  eyes.  Ibid.  in.  lii,  Mary  fy  on  thee,  thou  old 
eyb  withal  my  ven- hart.  i64oBASTWicK  Lord  Bps-  ym.  1 J, 
He  playes  fy  gib  with  his  thunderbolt  of  Excommunication. 

2.  A  cat,  esf.  a  male  cat  (cl.  Gib  a  male  ferret  in 
Ches/er  Gloss.) ;  in  later  dialectal  use,  one  that  has 
been  castrated.     To  play  the  gib :  i,of  a  woman)  to 
act  the  cat  (see  CAT  AND  JXKJ). 

1561  Schole-ho.  ll'oui.  508  in  Hazl.  E.  /'.  /'.  IV.  124 
Nature  she  foloweth,  and  playeth  the  gib.  And  at  her  hus- 
band dooth  barke  and  ba(w]ll,  As  dooth  the  Cur.  1600 
Dr.  Dodypoll  in.  ii.  in  liullen  O.  I'l.  111.  129  This  is 
Melpomene,  that  Scottish  witch,  Whom  I  will  scratche  like 
to  some  villanous  gibb.  l6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  Ml.  iv.  190 
Who . .  Would . .  from  a  Bat,  a  Gibbe,  Such  decre  concemmgs 
hide  ?  a  1616  BEALM.  &  FL.  Knt.  of  Malta  v.  ii,  Wee'l  call 
him  Cacodemon,  with  his  block  gib  there.  l««  WILKINS 
Real  Char.  n.  viii.  S  i.  199  Male  .  Dog^,  Gib,  Cock,  [etc.). 
1804  I.  DUNCUMB  Iltrefordtk.  I.  213  Gili,  a  male  cat,  cas- 
trated. 


Winds  have.. a  giant-like  force,    a  17^16  SOUTH  Serm.  (1737)         3.  A  term  of  reproach,  esp.  for  an  old  woman. 


,  .  ,  . 

1.  yi.  231  All  their  giant-like  objections  against  Christian 
esently 


.      . 

religion  shall  presently  vanish  and  quit  the  field.  1847  I.D. 
LINDSAV  Clir.  Art  I.  28  The  duomo  ..  with  its  giant-like 
procession  of  columns,  is  singularly  beautiful.  1878  L.  P. 
MKREDITH  Teeth  188  A  person  almost  giantlike  in  strength 
and  stature  may  faint  at  the  thoughts  of  the  0|>eration. 

G-raiitling.  [f.  GIANT  st>.  +  -LING.]  A  young 
giant. 

1871  H.  F.  SHKITARD  in  Safristy  I.  340  Gayant  was  a 
married  giant,  with  a  wife  and  three  giantlings. 

Giantly  (djiraatli),  a.  and  aJo.     [f.  GIAKT   , 

sb.  +  -LY.] 

A.,  adj.   =  GIANTLIKE.    Now  rare. 

1561  DAI'S  tr.  Bitllinger  on  Apoc.  11573)77  Idle  men  .. 
pernerte  and  wrest  Gods  word  after  their  wonted  giantly 
boldenes.  1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  C-lass  11  The  massier 
and  more  gyantly  body  must  be  maintained  with  large  .  .  • 
diet.  1613  Pi'RCHAS  Pilgrimage  11614)  862  The  lower 
Mountaines.  .although  they  bee  for  their  heiyhl  wonderful), 
yet..  they  have  more  Giantly-overlookers.  1636  DAYENANI' 
IV'itfs  v.  iii.  Our  hopes  grow  strong  and  giantly.  1659 
Gentl.  Calling  viii.  (1679)  131  Great  Mens  vices  are  of  a 
yet  more  giantly  frame,  they  proclaim  solemn  War  with 
Heaven.  1809  W.I  HVING  ^'nickerb.vi.  ii.  (1849)  315  Governor 
Risingh,  notwithstanding  his  giantly  condition,  was,  as  I 
have  hinted,  a  man  of  craft. 

t  B.  i7i&'.   In  a  giantlike  manner.    Obs. 

1625  T.  JACKSON  Orig.  I'nbelief^'  vii.  61  His  picture  as 
Euripides  hath  taken  it,  is  more  Gyantly  vast.  1719 
D'UKFEY  Pills  III.  44  Bacchus  giantly  bestrid  A  Strong 
Beer  Barrel. 

t  Grantness.    Obs.-" 

1611  FLOKIOJ  Gigantaggine,  giantness,  or  greatnesse  or 
quality  of  a  Giant. 

Giantvy  (djoi-antri).  rare.  [f.  GIANT  s'j.  + 
-MY.]  a.  The  race  of  giants  ;  giants  collectively. 
b.  Talcs  about  giants  ;  giant-mythology. 

1611  COTGH.,  Gcanterie,  gianti  ie  ;    the  generation,  race, 
kind,  or  brood,  of  Giants.     1784  H.  WALPOLE  Lttt.  (1820)    I 
IV.  380  The  flimsy  siantry  of  Ossian  has  introduced  moun-    | 
tainons  horrors.      1816  SOUTHEV  Poet's  Pilgr.  iv.  21  The 
Giantry  of  old  their  God  defied 

Giantship.  [f.  GIANT  sb.  +  -SHIP.]  a.  The  state   ' 
of  being  a  giant,     b.  The  personality  of  a  giant. 

1671  MILTON  Samson  1244  His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat 
crest-fallen.    1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  603  Even  their  giantshius 
Gog  and    Mago£  seemed   to   be   almost   animated.      1819 
MOTIIERWELL   Harp   Renfrewshire    Pref.   52    In   this   his 
Giantship  is  miserably  deceived.     1847  Blatbiv.  it/ag.  LXI.     | 
590  He  stands,  a  modern  Gulliver,  pre-eminent  in  moral    , 
giantship  amidst  surrounding  pigmies. 

II  Giaour  (djutu).  Forms:  6-8  gower,  7ganr(e, 
gawar,  (ghaur),  gour(e,   7-8  giaur,  jaour,   (7    | 
dgiahour,  9  ghiaour,  jour,  yaoor),  7-  giaour. 

[pers.  ^jj    gaur,  gor,  pronounced  by  the  Turks 

(gyaur),  var.  gebr  :  see  GCEBKE.]  A  term  of  re- 
proach applied  by  the  Turks  to  non-Mussulmans, 
esp.  Christians. 

1564  JENKINSON  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (1599)  I.  3i9  He  [the 
bophy  of  Persia)  reasoned  with  mee  much  of  Religion 
demaunding  whether  I  were  a  Gower,  that  is  to  say,  an 
vnbeleeuer,  or  a  Muselman,  that  is  of  Mahomets  lawe. 
1609  W.  BIDIJULPH  in  T.  Lavender  Trav.  85  In  words  they 
[Turkes]  reuile  them  as  the  Egyptians  did  the  Israelites, 
and  call  them  Gours,  that  is,  Infidels.  1654  tr.  Scudery's 
Curia  Politic  28  Have  you  never  heard  them  call  the 
Christians,  Jaoitrs,  that  is,  Doggs?  1676  tr.  Cuillaticre's 
I'oy.  Atluns  329  The  Eunuch  .  .  set  him  .  .  to  threaten  the 
Christian  (Corsaire],  incouraging  him  as  soon  as  they 
came  within  distance  to  call  them  Giaours.  1683  WlitLER 


your  tayle  pus-cat  for  this.  "1687  COTTON  Poet.  Wks. 
11765)  122  And  humbly  the  old  Gib  beseeches  To  shew  her 
utmost  Skill  and  Cunning. 

4.   Gib-cat  =  sense  2.     Now  only  arch,  and  dial. 

1596.  1667,  1785  [see  CAT  i  b].  i8ao  LAMB  Klin  Ser.  t. 
A".  Sen  I/O  ,  Melancholy  as  a  gib-cat  over  his  counter  all  the 
forenoon.  1895  CROCKKTT  Men  of  Mosskags  103,  I  declare 
1  purred  like  our  gib  cat. 

Hence  t  Gi'bshlp  jocular,  the  personality  of  a 
cat.  (In  quot.  applied  to  a  woman.) 

1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Scorn/.  Laily  v.  i,  Bring  out  the  Cat 
hounds,  lie  make  you  take  a  tree  whore,  then  with  my 
tylkr  Bring  downe  your  Gibship. 

tGib,  sb.-  Obs.  Also  5  gybbe.  [a. OF. gibbe, 
gibe,  ad.  L.  gibba.} 

1.  A  hum]). 

c  1440  Prinnp.  Parv.  280/1  Knob!*  yn  a  beestys  backe  or 
breste,  (>at  ys  clepyd  a  gybbe.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
i92Camells.  .vane  according  to  the  Conntrie  they  breed  ill  : 
in.  .Persia  they  have  but  one  gib  or  bunch,  the  Arabian  is 
doubled. 

2.  A  bale  (of  cloth,  etc.). 

1526  in  Dillon  Calais  %  /'ale  (i8y3>  81  Item,  of  a  gybbe  of 
Wollen  clothe  outwardes  ij '. 

Gib  (gib),  sb.":  Also  6  gibbe,  9  gibb.  [Of 
obscure  origin  ;  cf.  KIP,  KEBBIE.] 

1 1.  An  iron  hook.  Obs.~ ' 

1567  Wills  ff  JUT.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)278  Arosting  Iron, 
a  pair  of  gibbes,  iij  pair  of  pott  clipps. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksk.  II.  GJOS.S.  (E.  D.  S.I  Git 
(the  g  hard,  as  in  gild',  a  hook  ;  a  gibby  stick,  a  hooked 
stick.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Gib,  a  wooden  hook. 
.  .A  nutting  gib,  a  nutting  hook. 

3.  The  hooked  gristle  which  grows  at  the  end  of 
the  lower  jaw  of  a  male  salmon  after  spawning ; 

-  KIP.  Also  Comb.,  as  gib-fish,  a  salmon  with  a 
'gib'.  (Otherwise  explained  in  quot.  1867.) 

1818  Sporting  Mat;.  I.  290  At  the  end  of  his  lower  chop, 
there  grows  a  hard  honey  gib,  from  which  they  are  then 
called  the  gib-fish.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  \l'ord-bk.,Gibb, 
the  beak,  or  hooked  upper  lip  of  a  male  -salmon.  Ibid., 
Gib-fish,  a  northern  name  for  the  male  of  a  salmon. 

4.  Comb.,  as  t  gib-crook  =  sense  i ;    gib-staff 
(see  quots.) ;  gib-stick  =  sense  1. 

1564  iritis  AT  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  223  One  payre  of 
toynges.  *gibcrokes,  rakincroke,  and  racks  x.\'.  1674-91 
RAY  N.  C.  Words  (E.  D.  S.),  *Gibstaff,  a  quarter-staff. 
1711  in  BAILEY.  1847  CRAIG,  Gibslajf,  a.  staff  to  gauge 
water  or  to  push  a  boat ;  formerly,  the  name  of  a  weapon 
used  in  fighting  beasts  on  the  stage.  1876  Whitby  Gloss. 
s..\.,A  *gib  stick,  a  stick  that  is  bent-headed. 

Gib  (dgib),  s/>.4  slang.  [Said  to  be  short  form  of 
GIBKALTAK  ]  A  prison. 

1877  5  YnS  Fatal  Strvtt,  iii.  221, 1  did  a  lagging  of  seven, 
and  was  at  the  Gib.  three  out  of  it. 

tGib,  f1  Obs.-"  [f.  GIB*//.']  inlr.  To  be- 
have like  a  gib  or  cat.  Hence  t  Gi  bbing  vM.  sb. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Wild-Goose  Chase  iv.  iii.  (1652  44  Out 
Killings  What  Catterwalling's  here?  what  gibbing? 

Gib  (gib:,  v.-  [var.  GIP.]  trans.  To  disem- 
bowel tish).  =  GIP.  Also  Comb.,  as  gib-tub  (sec 
quot.).  Hence  CH'bber,  one  who  disembowels 
fish. 

1883  Ch,imli.   Jrul.  u-j\    In  the  centre  another  man  gib- 


GIBBERISH. 

bing  or  eviscerating  the  fish.  1893  fimfs  Stand.  Vi.  I..  <M- 
tub,  a  tray  in  which  fish  are  laid  to  be  glbbed  or  dls- 
emboweled. 

Gib,  var.  Jin  sb.  and  v. 

Gibaltar  :  see  GIBRALTAR  2. 

Gibb  e,  obs.  form  of  GIB,  Jin. 

Gibbed  cat.  [orig.  var.  gib-cat  ,GlB  jA'  4) ; 
but  gil'bcd  was  afterwards  taken  as  pa.  pple.  of  an 
assumed  vb.  *gib  to  geld.]  =  Gib-cat,  GIB  rf.'  2. 

,633  w.  ROWLI.Y  Match  Muiti.  n.  i,  lohn.  Looke  Mis- 
tres.M;,  how  they  ^are  one  at  another?  far.  Yes,  and  swell 
like  a  couple  of  gib'd  Cats.  1651  RANDOLPH,  etc.  I  ley  for 
Honesty  II.  iii,  Some  gib'd  Cat  that  died  issuelesse  Ui 
adopted  thee  for  her  Heire.  1670  RAY  Prom.  206  As 
melancholy  as  a  gibd  cat.  1687  SEULEY  liellamira  v.  i, 
I  had  as  live  dunk  with  a  gib'd  cat.  1814  W.  IRVING 
T.  Trav.  I.  293  The  melancholy  of  a  gibed  cat. 

Gibber  (d.^i-baj,  gi-bai),  sb\  [f.  GIBBKR  v\\ 
Rapid  and  inarticulate  utterance. 

183*  J.  P.  KENNEDY  Sivallom  B.  iii.  (18601  38  The  giblx:r 
of  ducks  and  chickens  and  turkeys.  1835  BROWNING  Para- 
cclsits  It.  43  Tlie  blank  space  'twixt  an  idiot's  gibber  And  a 
mad  lover  s  ditty.  1859  KINGSI.EY  A1is-s.,  Plays  %  F«rit. 
11.  131  He  has  none  of  tne  obscene  gibber  of  the  ape. 

II  Gibber  (gi'bsi),  sb:-  [L.gMer.]   (See  quots.) 

1857  Dunglison's  Med.  Lex.,  Gibber,  hump.  1866  Treat. 
Bot.,  Gibber,  a  pouch-like  enlargement  of  the  base  cf  a 
calyx,  corolla,  etc.  1880  [see  s.v.  GIBBEROSE].  1885  Syd. 
St>i .  Lc.f.,  Gibber,  a  hump,  a  hunch. 

Gibber  (gi'b3J\  sb2  Australian.  Also  9  gibba, 
ghibber.  [aboriginal  Australian.]  A  large 
stone ;  a  boulder. 

1834  L.  E.  TUHELKELD  Austral.  Grain,  p.  xi,  Barbarisms 
..(7/Mi-r,  a  stone.    1847  [A.  HARRIS]  Settlers  t  Convicts  ix. 
}    159  He  did  not  object   to  stow  himself  by  the  fire-side  of 
any  house  he  might  be  near,  or  under  the  '  gibbers '  (over- 
hanging rocksi  of  the  river.     1889  BOLDREWOOU  Robbery 
under  Arms  (1890)  39  There  was  a  kind  of  gully  that  came 
I    in,  something  like  the  one  we  came  in  by,  but  rougher,  and 
!    full  of  gibbers.     1896  B.  SPENCER  in  Rep.  Horn  Exped.  i 
ii   Our  course    lay  across,  .upland    plains   covered  with 
4  gibbers '. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gibber  cotintry,  -field; 
gibber-gunyah,  an  aboriginal  cave-dwelling. 

1894  B.  SPENCER  in  Areas  i  Sept.  4/2  (Morris)  Our  track 
led  across  what  is  called  the  'gibber  country.  1896  —  in 
Rep.  florn  Kxptd.  i.  27  Even  the  Stony  •gibber-field 
becomes  green  with  herbage.  1847  [A.  HARRIS]  Settlers  «, 
Conricts  xi.  211, 1  coincided  in  his  opinion  that  it  would  be 
best  for  us  to  camp  for  the  night  in  one  of  the  "ghibl*r- 
gunyahs.  These  are  the  hollows  under  overhanging  rocks,. 
1863  R.  W.  VANUERKISTE  Lost,  but  not/or  £rvr(ed.  2)  210 
Our  home  is  the  gibber-gunyab.  1891  K.  ETHEKIDGE  Rec. 
Austral.  Museum  I.  VIM.  171  Notes  on  '  Rock  Shelters'  or 
'  Gibba-gunyahs  '  at  Deewhy  Lagoon. 

Gibber  vdgi'baj,  grbsj),  v.]  Also  rarely  jibber. 
[Onomntopu'ic  ;  cf  GABUER,  JABBER. 

Probably  d.^i*b3J  and  gi  b34  are  originally  independent 
words  of  parallel  formation,  not  merely  divergent  interpre- 
tations of  the  written  form.] 

iittr.  To  speak  rapidly  nnd  inarticulately;  to 
chatter,  talk  nonsense.  Said  also  of  an  ape. 

1604  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  i.  116  (Qo.  2)  The  graues  stood 
tenantlesse  and  the  sheeted  deau  Did  squeake  and  gibber 
in  the  Roman  streets.  1791  COWPHR  Odyss.  xxiv.  11  The 
ghosts  Troop  it  downward,  gibbering  all  the  dreary  way. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Cinnamon  ff  Pearls  iii.  56  Monkeys 
..ruing  by  one  arm  from  the  boughs  overhead,  gibbering 
and  chattering,  a  1845  HOOD  Forge  ii.  xix,  Meanwhile 
the  demons,  filthy  and  foul,  Are  not  contented  to  jibber 
and  howl.  1857-8  SKARS  A  than.  23  Not  a  spectre  can 
rise  and  gibber.  1871  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  x.  (1896)  I.  196 
Those  who  work  and  do  not  gibber.  1877  V.  L.  CAMKKON 
Across  Africa  xv.  (1885)  209  They  chattered  and  gibbered 
at  the  strange  sight  of  a  boat. 

t  Gibber,  ».*  Obs.- ' 

i6oa  Life  Cromwell  E  b,  I  faith  ile  gibber  a  ioynte,  but 
ile  tell  him  his  owne. 

Gibberl(d)ge,  obs.  form  of  GIBBERISH. 

Gibbering  (dgi'b-,  gi-barirjl,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GIII- 
BEB  v.1  +  -ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GIBBER  '. 

1786  tr.  Beckford's  I'alhek  (1868)  32  Stunned  by  their 
gibbering.  1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Potterv  (1858)  II.  35  Like  the 
twittering  and  gibbering  of  the  '  Birds '  of  Aristophanes. 
187*  MINTO  F~ng.  Prose  Lit.  i.  iii.  161  Full  of  screechings 
and  gibberings. 

Gibbering  ^dgi-b-,  gibarirj),///.  a.  ff.  as  prec. 
+  -ING  2.]  1  nat  gibbers  or  takes  the  form  of  gib- 
bering ;  unmeaning ;  unintelligible. 

1711  Land.  Can.  No.  4850/4  Pretending  to  be  a  Fortune 
Teller,  talking  after  a  gibbering  manner.  i8ao  W.  IKVISU 
Sketch  Bk.  (1859)  127  We  almost  fancy  we  hear  the  gibber- 
ing yell  of  triumph  bursting  from  the  distended  jaws  of  the 
spectre.  1859  SALA  '/«'.  ronmt  Clock  (1861)  377  Gibbering 
forms  of  men  and  women  in  filthy  rags.  1881  P.  BROOKS 
Camlle  of  Lord  265  They  saw  Him  face  the  gibbering 
maniac  among  the  tombs. 

Gibberish  (grborij),  sb.  and  a.  Forms  :  6-8 
geb(b'-,  gib(b)-,  g(h)yb(b)rish,  gib,b)r-,  gib- 
(b)eridge,  -ige,  (7  geberish,  guibbridge,  8 
gibbirish), 6- gibberish.  [?f.  GuinEit  v.\  (though 
that  word  appears  later  in  our  quots.),  after  names 
of  langs.  in  -ISH.] 

A.  sb.  Unintelligible  speech  belonging  to  no 
known  language,  and  supposed  to  be  of  arbitrary 
invention  ;  inarticulate  chatter,  jargon.  Often  ap- 
plied contemptuously  to  blundering  or  ungram- 
ruatie.il  language,  to  obscure  and  prctc-ntiuiis 
verbiage,  etc. 
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c  1554  Intcrl.  1  'out/I  A  Jj  b,  What  me  thynke  ye  be 
clerkyshe  For  ye  spc-ake  good  gibbryshe,  1579  E.  K.  Ded. 
to  Spenser's  Shep.  Cal.,  Other  some. .  if  they  happen  to  here 
an  olde  word  . .  crye  out  streightway,  that  we  speak  no 
English,  but  gibbri^h.  1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost.  46 
They  are  agreed  of  certaine  uncouth  non-significant  terms 
which  goe  current  among  themselves  as  the  Gipsies  are  of 
Gibridge,  which  none  but  themselves  can  spell  without  a 
paire  of  Spectacles.  1612  DRAYTON  Polyolb.  xii.  200  His 
little  infant  neere  in  childish  gibbridge  showe.s  Whataddeth 
to  his  griefe.  a  1656  USSHEK  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  523  They  all 
the  while  crying  quarter  in  their  barbarous  gibbridge.  1673 
DRYUEN  Marr.  d  la  Mode  n.  i,  It  may  keep  the  field 
against  a  whole  army  of  lawyers,  and  that  in  their  own 
language,  French  gibberish.  1700  Paper  to  II'.  rain  Pref. 
A  ij.  The  Hooks  of  the  Quakers  . .  were  generally  set  at 
nought  as  Gibberish,  1748  SMOLLL;I  r  Rvd.  Rand,  .\x.\,  He 
repeated  some  gibberish,  which  by  the  sound  seemed  to  be 
Irish.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  197  Their  language 
is  in  the  patois  of  fraud  ;  in  the  cant  and  gibberish  of 
hypocrisy.  1803  ILdin.  Rev.  II.  377  The  admixture  of 
the  gibberish  used  by  the  negroes.  1835  MACAULAY  £ss., 
Mmkintosfi  (1887)  350  A  state  trial  was  a  murder  preceded 
by  the  uttering  of  certain  gibberish  and  the  performance  of 
certain  mummeries.  1884  SIKTMAK in  Contemp,  Rev.  Mar. 
333  The  aborigines  ^peak  an  unintelligible  gibberish. 

Cotnb.  1653  UKVUHAKT  Rabelais  n.  xi.  The  babling  tattle, 
and  fond  fibs,  seditiously  raised  between  the  gibblegablers, 
and  Accursian  gibberish-mongers. 

fB.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gibberish,  expressed 
in  gibberish;  unintelligible,  unmeaning.   Obs. 

1598  FLOKIO,  Balchi,  a  . .  roguish,  gibbrish  word,  vsed  for 
money.  i6ia  tr.  Bent'enutos  Passenger  I  iii  3  b,  The  frauds, 
deceits,  lyes,  gibbrish  language  of  roagues.  1648  MILTON 
Tenure  Kings  11650)  3  That  old  entanglement  of  iniquity, 
their  gibrish  Lawes.  a  1691  BAXTER  in  Sir  J.  Stephen  Eccl. 
Biog.  (1850)  II.  47  By  his  gibberish  derision,  persuading 
men  that  we  deserve  no  other  answer  than  such  scorn  and 
nonsense  as  beseemeth  fools.  1704  Proclam.  24  Feb.,  in 
Loud,  Gaz.  No.  3996/1  The  Key  or  Cypher,  whereby  Four 
Letters  writ  ten  in  Gibbirish  Language . .  may  be . .  explained. 
1764  Mem.  G.  Psalnianaztir  173  A  kind  of  gibberish  prose 
and  verse.  i8zi  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  122  How  oft  I've 
bent  me  o'er  her  fire  and  smoke,  To  hear  her  [the  gipsy's] 
gibberish  tale  so  quaintly  spoke. 

Hence  f  G-rbberish  v.  intr.^  to  talk  gibberish ; 
also  trans.,  to  speak  the  '  gibberish  *  of. 

1577-86  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  i.  in  Holinshed  Ckron.^ 
One  demanded  merilie  whie  Oneile.  .would  not  frame  him- 
selfe  to  speake  English  ?  What  (quoth  the  other)  in  a  rage, 
thinkest  thou  that  it  standeth  with  Oneile  his  honor  to  writh 
his  mouth  in  clattering  English  ?  and  yet  forsooth  we  must 
gag  our  iawes  in  gibbrishing  Irish  ?  1625  BP.  R.  MOUNTAGU 
App.  Caesar,  xviii.  248  You  understand  not  the  state  of 
Litnbus  Patrum^  nor  the  depth  of  the  Question,  but 
scumme  upon  the  surface,  and  gibberish  you  cannot  tell  for 
what. 

Gibberose  (gfcbewu's),  a.  rare  —  0,  [ad.  L. 
gibberos-its,  f.  gibber  a  hump.]  *  More  convex  or 
tumid  in  one  place  than  another'  (7Vww.  Bot, 
1866).  Hence  CUbbero'Sity. 

17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Gibberosity.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bat. 
413/1  Gibbous  . .  swelling  out  on  one  side  into  a  gibber  or 
gibberosity. 

t  Gi'bbert.  Obs.  Also  7  gibbartas,  gibbarta, 
7~9gibbar;  and  see  JUBARTES.  [ad.  Tt.gibbar'm 
the  same  sense.]  A  kind  of  whale,  a  FIXNER. 

i6oa  R.  DOLMAN  tr.  Primaudaye's  Fr,  Acad.  (1618)  m. 
Ixiii.  782  And  in  this  number  is  the  whale,  of  which  the 
ancients  write,  and  whome  some  moderns  call  Gibbar 
(because  that  the  common  whale,  which  some  take  for  the 
Musculus  of  Aristotle,  doth  not  answere  to  the  description 
of  this),  which  is  of  incredible  hugenes.  1620  J.  MASON 
New-found-land  (Bannatyne  Club  1867)  B,  What  should 
I  speake  of  a  kinde  of  Whales  called  Gibberts  ?  1658  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  £/*.  m.  xxvi.  (ed.  3)  214  Mariners  . .  called 
it  a  Jubartas,  or  rather  Gibbartas.  The  name  Gibbarta  we 
find  also  given  unto  one  kind  of  Greenland  Whales.  1843 
Zoologist  I.  34  It  ..  is  well  known  among  fishermen  and 
mariners  generally  by  the  names  of  finner . .  and  gibbar. 
Gibbet  (dji-bet),  sbl  Forms:  3-8  gibet(t, 
3-5  gebet(t,  4-6  gyb(b)ate,  -et(te,  jebat,  (4 
gebat,  6  Sc.  geibat,  geobet,  gibbot),  5-6  jub- 
(b)et(t,  5-7  jeb(b)et(t,  6  gyb(bN,yt(te,  gebbit, 
jebytt,  6-7  jeb(b  it,  jibbet(t,  jeobet(te,  -it,  7-8 
gibbit,  6-  gibbet,  [a.  OF.  gibet  gallows,  gibbet, 
in  early  use,  staff  or  cudgel,  dim.  of  gibe  staff, 
club :  see  JIB.  The  It.  giithbetto  of  the  same 
meaning  is  believed  to  be  from  TV.,  influenced  in 
form  by  eiubbettOj  -etta,  dim.  of  gittbba  cloak.] 
1.  Originally  synonymous  with  GALLOWS,  but  in 
later  use  signifying  an  upright  post  with  projecting 
arm  from  which  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  hung 
in  chains  or  irons  after  execution. 

(11225  Ancr.  R.  116  Me  were  muchele  dole  leouere  l?et  ich 
!>.cie  ou alle  |>reo..hongen  on  a  gibet uorte  wiSbuwensunne. 
13..  A".  A  Us.  4722  Heore  feet  men  kneotte  theo  hors  to. 
To  the  gybet  al  quyk  men  tare,  Hygh  they  weorean-honged 
thare.  1382  WYCLII-  7V«/.  xxi.  22  Whanne  a  man  . .  were 
hongid  in  the  gebet,  the  careyn  of  hym  shal  not  abide 
in  the  tree,  a  1450  A'rtt.  de  la.  Tour  (1868)  64  She  was 
atyred  with  hi.yhe  lo:ige  pynnts  lyke  a  iebet,  and  so  she 
was  scorned  of  alle  the  company,  and  saide  she  bare  a 
Kalous  on  her  hedc.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  I-'olys  (1570)  8 
Their  bod  yes  to  the  ieobet  solempnly  ascende  Waning  with 
ihc  wether  while  their  necke  will  holde.  a  1529  SK ELTON 
Sp.  Parrot  75  The-  iebet  of  Baldock  u  :is  made  for  Jack  Leg. 
1572  .\'ottins/uiM  Ri-c.  IV.  141  Payd  lo  Hate  for  takyng  of 
Cranwell  downe  of  the  jebytt  xij  d.  1625  Gonsah'iffs  Sp. 
Inqiiis.  48  The  lines  that  tye  both  his  hands  and  thumbes 
to  a  certaine  Pullie  which  hangeth  on  the  leobit.  1643 
I'Yu.ki;  l!,ily  ,v  }'}-<>/'.  St.  iv.  ii.  248  Haman  inherits  the 
gibbet  of  Mordtc.ii.  1705  HICKKKINOILL  Pricst-cr.  \.  (1721) 
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37.  I  never  saw  any  spiritual  Highway-Man  ..  according  lo 
their  Merit;,,  hang'd  upon  Gibbets.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Gibcti  a  machine  in  manner  of  a  gallows,  whereon 
notorious  criminals  after  execution,  are  hung  in  irons,  or 
chains,  as  spectacles,  in  terrorem.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill. 
318  There,  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way.  1818 
Scoi  i  f/rt.  Midi,  ii.  Several  groups,  .gazed  on  the  scaffold 
and  gibbet.  1863  KINCSLEY  Iftrew.  xxi,  You  shall  see  a 
row  of  gibbets  from  here  to  Deeping. 

fig.  4-1440  Gesta  Rom.  \,  i.  5  (Hart.  MS.)  Now  ban  mu^t 
a  prelate  honge  the  wif— what  bymenyth  that  ?  Farsoth  bat 
. .  t>e  flesh  be  l;ongyd  on  be  iebet  of  penaunce.  1600  Htv- 
woou  \st  Pt.  Edw,  IVt  Wks.  1874  I.  34  Hast  thou  ensnar'd 
our  heedlesse  feet  with  death,  And  brought  vs  to  the  libbet 
of  defame?  1650  TRAPP  Cotnnt.  Gen.  vi.  17  God  hath  hang'd 
up  the  old  world  in  gibbets,  as  it  were,  for  our  admonition. 
174*  YOUNG  Nt,  Th.  vi.  264  Heart-merit  wanting,  mount 
we  ne'er  so  high,  Our  height  is  but  the  gibbet  of  our  name. 
1806  KESSBNUEN  Democr.  I.  15  Expos'd  on  satire's  gibbet 
high,  To  frighten  others  of  the  fry. 

t  b.  Applied  to  the  Cross.  Obs. 
c  1450  Mironr  Saluacionn  4666  On  the  Gibet  of  the  crosse 
deignyng  for  me  to  dye.      1535  FISHER  Wks.  (1876)  416  On 
the  gebbit  of  the  Crosse. 

c.  Halifax  Gibbet :  an  instrument  for  beheading 
criminals,  similar  to  the  Scotch  maiden  or  French 
guillotine,  formerly  in  use  at  Halifax  in  Yorkshire. 
1650  in  J.  Watson  Halifax  (1775)  219  To  suffer  death, 
by  having  their  heads  severed,  and  cut  off  from  their  bodies, 
at  Halifax  Gibbet.  1775  J.  WATSON  Ibid.t  The  said  Abraham 
Wilkinson  and  Anthony  Mitchell  were,  .conducted  to  the 
said  gibbet,  and  there  executed  in  the  usual  form. 

t  d.  To  ride  the  gibbet :  to  be  carried  on  a  pole 
round  the  town.  Cf.  to  ride  the  stang.  Gbs~  ' 

1519  Snrtees  Misc.  (1888)  34  She  shalnot  chyde  ne  flyte 
w*  eny  neghtburez  . .  oppen  ridyng  of  the  jebit,  or  thew, 
aboute  the  towne. 

2.  The  punishment  of  death  by  hanging. 

1751  JORTIN  Serm.  (1771)  VII.  xi.  218  The .  .wickedness  of 
many  is  such,  that  nothing  but. .  jails  and  gibbets  can  keep 
civil  society  in.  .order.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  n.  v,  Some 
poor  criminal,  .from  the  gibbet.  .Respited  for  a  day.  1872 
C.  GIBBON  For  the  King  xiii,  The  gibbet  and  the  musket 
are  the  only  lawgivers  oi  the  hour. 

fig*  1S°*  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  n.  iv.  91 
And  to  be  condempned  unto  the  gybet  of  hell. 

3.  f  a.  A  short   beam   projecting  from  a  wall, 
having  a  pulley  fixed  at  the  end  \obs.}.     b.  The 
projecting  arm  of  a  crane ;  also  called  JIB.     c.  Sc. 
A  chimney  crane  for  hanging  a  pot  over  the  fire. 

a.  150*  ARNOLDS  Chron.  (1811)  127  The  said  wardens,  .haue 
made  in  the  stede  of  y8  said  crane  a  gibet  hanging  on  a  wall 
not  able  to  take  any  thingis  out  of  the  watir  of  Thamyse. 
1545  Act  37  Hen.  K//7,  c.  12  §  9  Houses,  with  Key  or 
Wharf,  having  any  Crane  or  Gibet  belonging  to  the  same. 
1570  DEE  Math.   Pref.  35  All  Cranes,  Gybbettes,  and 
Ingines  to  lift  vp. 

b.  17*9  DESAGULIERS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  194  The 
Crane  must  be  a  fix'd  one,  and  only  the  Gibbet  moveable, 
from  which  the  Weight  hangs.     1806  O.  GREGORY  Mcch. 
(1807)  II.  197  Gibbet  or  jib  of  a  crane,  the  projecting  beam 
upon  the  ejctremity  of  which  is  fixed  a  pulley.     1875  in 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch. 

C.  1477  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  408  A  brewyne 
fat,  a  hemmyr  stand,  a  bukket,  and  a  gybbate  that  it 
hang  by.  1887  [see  gibbet~pait  in  5  below]. 

t  4.  A  cudgel.   Obs. 

t  1600  DAY  Begg.  Bednall  Gr.  v.  (1881)  108  Give  me  but 
an  ashen  Gibbet  in  my  hand,  an  I  do  not  dry  bang  them 
both,  I'll  be  bound  to  eat  hay  with  a  horse,  so  will  I.  1674- 
91  RAY  6".  fy  E.  c".  Words  100  A  Gibbet ;  a  great  Cudgel, 
such  as  they  throw  up  Trees  to  beat  down  the  Fruit. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gibbet-chain,  -foot,  -irons, 
-law,  -tree ;  gibbet-carrier,  -maker ;  gibbet-wise 
adv. ;  also  gibbet-gab,  -pan,  Sc.  (see  quots.) ; 
gibbet-thief,  a  thief  who  is  hanged  on  a  gibbet. 

1731  ARBUTHNOT  Treat.  Scolding  20  You  did  not  love 
Cruelty,  you  Kennel-raker,  you  *  Gibbet-carrier.  a  1847 
ELIZA  COOK  Song  of  Wind  vi,  I  had  swung  the  *gibbet- 
chains  against  the  bleaching  bones.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst. 
xxx,  Keep  your  scurrile  jests  for  the  *gibbet-foot.  1887 
JAMIESON,  Suppl.  s.  v.  Gibbet,  The  largest  pots  were  hung 
on  the  swee  itself,  or  were  attached  to  it  by  a  strong  double 
hook  called  the  *gibbet-gab.  1898  Daily  Neius  13  Sept.  5/1 
A  complete  set  of  *gibbet  irons.  1708  S.  MIDGI.KY  (title) 
Hallifax,  and  its  *Gibbet-Law  placed  in  a  true  Light.  1838 
Penny  Cycl,  XII.  13/2  The  'Halifax  Gibbet  Law'  was 
not  alone  exercised  for  the  protection  of  clothiers,  but  it 
was  also  used  for  the  punishment  of  other  felonies.  1588 
SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  Hi.  80  What  sayes  lupiter?  Clawnc. 
Ho  the  *Iibbetmaker,  he  sayes  that  he  hath  taken  them 
downe  againe,  for  the  man  must  not  be  hang'd  till  the  next 
weeke.  1887  JAMIESON,  Suppl.,  ^Gibbet-finn,  a  name  given 
to  the  largest  pot  or  pan  used  in  cooking :  so  called  because 
it  generally  hung  on  the  gibbet  or  swee.  1700  CONGREVI; 
Way  of  World  m.  v,  I  hope  to  see  him  hung  with  Tatters, 
like  a  long  Lane  Pent-house,  or  a  *  Gibbet- thief.  1808  SCOTT 
Alarm.  \.  xii,  We  saw  . .  on  the  *gibbet-tree,  reversed,  His 
foeman's  scutcheon  tied.  163*  MABBE  tr.  Aleiiuni's  Guz- 
man d'Alf.  i.  266  Putting  a  piece  of  Timber  'Gibbet-wise 
into  that  hole  in  the  Wall. 

t  Gi'bbet,  st>.'2  Obs.  [Perh.  a.  OF. /«//*/  (oc- 
curring in  the  sense  '  distance  to  which  one  can 
shout '),  i>  j upper ijuptr  to  whoop,  cry  out.]  A  note 
on  the  horn,  a  call  or  whistle  as  a  signal  to  a  dog 
or  hawk.  Hence  fGi'bbeting  vbl.  sb.,  the  utter- 
ance of  such  a  signal. 

1590  SIR  T.  COCKAINE  Hunting  Civb,  Being  sure  it  is 
his  owne  Deere,  he  may  giue  one  gibbet  at  euery  imprime, 
and  no  more.  1615  MARK  HAM  Country  Content  ut.  i.  viii.  93 

If  your  Hawke . .  rake  and  gase  after  euery  checke,  neither 
respecting  whooping  nor  gibbeting,  in  this  case  you  must 
[etc  ]-  1616  Si'KH.KT  &  MARKHAM  Country  Partite  668  The 
dies  of  the  humids,  the  winding  of  homes,  or  the  gibbet  ting 
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of  the  huntsmen.  1621  MAHKHAM  Hunger's  Prevent.  (1655) 
49  Your  Water-dugge  ..  vpon  the  least  gybbet  or  call  to 
come  running  vnto  you.  1730  SIR  W.  YONGE  Norfolk  Gar- 
land,  Tulle  Aux  1  then  Gullet  cry'd  And  gave  a  gibbet  shrill. 

Gibbet  (d^i-bet),  v.     [f.  GIBBET  j/'.1] 
1 1.  intr.  To  hang  as  on  a  gibbet.  Obs. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV^  m.  ii.  282  Hee  that  gibbeU  on  the 
Brewers  Bucket. 

2.  trans.  To  put  to  death  by  hanging. 

1716  AMHEKST  Tcrr^e  Fil.  viii.  37  Starving,  burning,  and 
gibetting,  one  year,  all  persons  holding  such  opinions.  1851 
DIXON  W.  Penn  xxvii.  (1872)  246  He  was  ..  found  guilty, 
and  gibbeted  in  front  of  his  own  house  in  Cheap-side.  1881 
BLACK  IE  Lay  Serin,  viii.  2^9  The  Stuarts  gibbeted  the 
Covenanters  because  they  denied  the  rights  of  a  civil 
sovereign  to  frame  liturgies  [etc.]. 

b.  To  hang  (a  carcase)  on  a  gibbet  by  way  of 
infamous  exposure.  Also  with  ///. 

1752  [see  3].  1761  Brit.  Mag.  1 1. 669  This  murderer. .  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  be  gibbeted  . .  was  greatly  enraged. 
moBuKKC/V.Jtor.  209  Wickedness.,  walks  abroad;  it  con- 
tinues its  ravages  ;  whilst  you  are  gibbeting  the  carcass,  or 
demolishing  the  tomb,  c  1820  S.  ROGERS  Italy,  Adventure 
n.  xiv.  (1828)  87  Soon  should  I  . .  limb  by  limb,  be  mangled 
on  a  wheel,  Then  gibbeted  to  blacken  for  the  vultures.  1828 
SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxiii,  Away  with  that  convict  to  the 
gallows,  and  gibbet  him  alive  an  you  will.  1866  ROGERS 
Agric.  <y  Prices  I.  iv.  88  AH  the  culprits  were  hanged  ; 
according  to  Walsingham,  were  gibbetted  in  chains. 

C.  transf.  To  hang  up  (a  bird,  a  thing;  on  or 
as  on  a  gibbet. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  i.  i,  The  same  animal  . .  may 
perhaps  be  degraded  in  another  part,  and  some  of  his  limb* 
gibbetted,  as  it  were,  in  the  vilest  stall  in  town.  1777 
BRAND  Pop.  Antiq.  389  Some  Inns  still  gibbet  their  Signs 
across  a  Town.  1822  W.  IRVING  Braceb.  Hall  xxv.  212 
They  [the  crows]  are  gibbetted  in  every  corn-field.  1866 
HOWKLLS  Venet.  Life\\\.  in -A  long  crane  with  villainous 
pots  gibbeted  upon  it. 

3.  fg.  To  hold  up  to  infamy  or  public  contempt. 
Also  with  ///.     To  gibbet  into :  to  bring  into  (an 
ignominious  position)  as  by  hanging  on  a  gibbet. 

1646  J.  WHITAKER  Uzziak  5  God  doth  . .  gibbet  his  open 
adversaries,  a  1683  OLDHAM  On  Printer  44, 1  mean  to  hang 
and  Gibbet  up  thy  Name.  1752  WARBURTON  Let.  to  Balguy 
in  Kurd  Life  (1794)  65,  I  had  gibbeted  up  Julian,  and  he 
comes  by  night  to  cut  him  down.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  IV.  xii, 
Thus  [he]  unknowingly  gibbeted  himself  into  infamy,  when 
he  might  have  otherwise  quietly  retired  into  oblivion.  1836 
SOUTHEY  in  Cffiupers  Wks.  II.  26  This  reviewal  of  Cowper  s 
first  volume  is  one  of  those  defunct  criticisms  which  deserve 
to  be  disinterred  and  gibbeted  for  the  sake  of  example.  1848 
ASHLEY  in  Hodder  Ld.  Shafteslntry  II.  xvii.  274  Poor  Mel- 
bourne died  yesterday,  and  to-day  he  is,  of  course,  gibbeted 
in  the  Times.  This  is  '  one  of  the  new  terrors  of  death ". 
1886  T.  FROST  Remin.  Country  journalist  v.  (1888)  59 
Everybody  . .  [was]  apprehensive  of  being  morally  gibbeted 
in  its  pages. 

Hence  Grbbeted  ///.  a.,  Gi'bbeting  vbl.  sb. 
(in  quot.  attrib.}. 

1756  L.  C.  in  Old Maid ^(1764^  No.  34  P  4  Thus  I  hung  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  .a  terrible  gibbeted  example  of  curiosity. 
1825  SCOTT  Talisni.  xiv,  I  shall  be  a  gibbeted  and  dis- 
honoured corse.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  yn.  v.  II.  291 
Your  road  horribly  decked  with  gibbeted  thieves  hanging 
aloft.  1875  W.  HOUGHTON  Sk.  Brit.  Ins.  105  Stomachs  of 
the  gibbeted  moles.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Sept.  7/2  It  seems 
to  be  by  the  merest  accident  that  any  gibbeting  irons  have 
been  preserved  for  pur  gratification,  since  they  were  left  to 
perish  with  the  bodies  they  contained. 

t  Gibbeta'tion.  Ofis.-1  In  7  gibitation. 
[f.  GIBBET  v^  +  -ATION.]  The  action  of  gibbeting. 

1689  in  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors  (1857)  IV.  cii.  412, 
I,  George  Jeffreys,  being  in  sound  and  perfect  memory,  of 
high  commissions  . .  gibitations,  barbarity,  butchery,  etc., 
do  make  my  last  will. 

Gibbey,  gibbi,  Gibbier,  vars.  GIBBY,  GIBIEB. 

Gibbirish,  Gibbit,  obs.  ff.  GIBBERISH,  GIBBET. 

Gibble-gabble  (gi'b'ligae-b'l).  Also  7gible- 
gable.  [Reduplication  of  GABBLE  sb.  Cf.  FIDDLE- 
FADDLE.]  Senseless  chatter. 

1600  DEKKER  Gent.  Craft  (1610)  C  3  Hee's  some  vplandi-.h 
workman,  hire  him  good  maisler,  that  I  may  learne  some 
gibble,  gabble,  twill  make  vs  worke  the  faster.  1615  J. 
TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Siege  ferns.  Wks.  (1630)  10/2  Such 
Gibrish  Gibble  Gabble  all  did  iangle.  1769  Trinculos 
Trip  41  Soon  was  heard  a  gibble-gabble,  Neither  harmony 
or  sense.  1889  A^  IV.  Line.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Gibble-gabble, 
silly  chatter. 

attrib.  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xxii.  178  The 
Gibble  gabble  Gibbrish  of  this  odious  Error  and  Heresie. 
1745-6  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  ty  Corr.  (1861)  II.  424  A  strange 
gibble-gabble  woman  has  plagued  me  all  the  morning. 

Hence  t  Oi  bble-ga  bble  v.  Also  f  Gi  bble- 
g-a'bbler. 

1653  Gibblegablers  [see  GIBBERISH  sb.  Coinb.}.  1775  SHIR- 
KEFS  Poems  (1790)  211  They  said  the  grace  as  fast  as  able, 
Syn  a'  yok'd  to  to  gibble-gabble,  And  mak  a  din.  c  1785  y. 
Thompsons  Man  \  i  She  will  gibble-gabble  like  a  Goose. 

Gibbon  l  (gi'ban).  Zool.  [a.  F.  gibbon  i^Buf- 
fon),  alleged  to  be  an  Indian  word,  but  it  has  not 
been  found  in  any  Indian  language.]  A  name 
common  to  the  long-armed  apes  of  the  genus 
llylobatcs,  but  applied  esp.  to  the  species  Hyh- 
bates  lar  which  inhabits  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

[1770  Gentl.  Mag.  XL.  402  This  Monkey,  the  Editor 
thinks  is  the  same  that  M.  Buffon  has  described  under  the 
name  of  Gibbon.]  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  206  Of  thi.s 
kind  also  is  (he  Gibbon  . .  or  the  I-ong  Armed  Ape.  1834 
M'MuKTRii;  Citvlers  Anint.  Kingd.  45  The  Gibbon-;  have 
the  long  arm*  of  the  true  Ourangs,  and  the  low  forehead  of 
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i^onicnip.  i\cu.  iuar.  42: 
pended  from  a  branch. 

Gibbon  -    (gi'ban).     dial.     [a.   Manx,     gitftn 
(Kelly;  -  Irish  goibin    O'KeillyJ.]     A  sand  eel. 

1868  Nat.  Encycl.    I.  627   In  the  Isle  of  Man  the  two 


i^orran  oiuuon    or  o.uiu  j-ci  ou-Nica. 
Gibbose    (gibiTu-s),   a.      [ad.    L.  gibbos-us,    f. 
gibbtis  hump.] 
L   =  GIBBOUS  a.  \ ,  i  b,  and  i  c. 

1674  GREW  Anat.  Plants,  Led.  Mixture  iii.  §  8  (1682) 
226  When  two  Atomes  meet,  which  are  globular  or  other- 


Mars,  too,  in  ts  Quadratures,  becomes  Gibbose.  1851-6 
WOODWARD  31  oilmen  \\.  228  Atrypa  reticularis  ..  Shell  im- 
punctate  . .  dorsal  valve  gibbose.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  530/2. 

2.    =  GIBBOUS  a.  2.  1721  in  BAILEY. 

Gibbosity  (gity-sTti).  [ad.  F.  gibbosity  f.  L. 
gibbosus  :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  state,  quality,  or  condition  of  being  gib- 
bose or  gibbous. 

1547  BOORDE  Brw.  Health  cviii.  41  A  backe  the  which 
may  have  many  infirmities,  as  debylytie,  and  wekenes, 
curvytie,  and  gybbositie.  a  1646  J.  GREGORY  Maps  ty 
Charts  in  Posthiuna.  (1650)  305  This  way  of  Description 
rendreth  the  face  of  the  Earth  upon  a  Plain  in  its  own 


uiiii  uie  yiuuu.siiy  ui  me  tree  anu  INC  mus.s,  mill  irmges  us 
trunk,  appear  before  us.  1853  ERICHSEN  Surr.  624  When 
they  have  fallen  together  and  very  considerable  gibbosity 
has  resulted,  anchylosis  more  readily  takes  place.  1871 
PROCTOR  Ess.  Astrott,  iv.  63  When  Mars  is  in  quadrature 
his  gibbosity  is  not  very  remarkable. 

2.  A  swelling  ;  a  protuberance. 

c  1400 Lanfranc'sCintrg.  224  Apostym  wiboutforb  aboule    ! 
be  spaudis  and  be  gibbositees.     1545  RAYNOLD  Ryrth  Man-    } 
kynde  I.  (1634)  72  The  gybosite  or  swelling  seate  of  the    j 
Iiuer.   1638  WILKINS  New  World  viii.  (1707)  60  The  brighter    j 
parts  [of  the  Moon]  are  full  of  rugged  Gibbosities  and 
Mountains,    a  1794  SIR  W.  JONES  Select  tnd.  Wants  Wks.    j 
1799  II.  105  Some  with  an  acute  point,  dark  green  above, 
paler  beneath  with  a  gibbosity  at  the  insertion  of  the  petiols.    ' 
<n8l3  WILSON  Amer.  Ornith.  (1814)  VIII.  77  The  edges    ! 
of  the  upper  and  lower  gibbosities  have  each  twenty-three    j 
indentations,  or  strong  teeth,  on  each  side.     1826  KIKISY  &    : 
Sp.  Etitoitiol.  III.  145  In  some,  .this  anal  horn  is  replaced    , 
by  a  gibbosity.     1870  HOOKER  Stint.  Flora  138  Acute  or 
acuminate,  the  gibbosity  close  to  the  stem.     1875  LYELL 
Princ.  Geol.  I.  n.  xxv.  641  Such  gibbosities  are  caused  by 
the  abrupt  termination  of  viscous  streams. 

GibbosO-  (gibiw-si?),  modern  combining  form  of  I 
L.  gibbosus  GIBBOUS,  in  terms  denoting  combina-  j 
tion  of  the  gibbous  form  with  some  other :  see  j 
quots. 

1846  DANA  Zoofli.  (1848)  268  Incrusting  and  prominently 
gibbous  or  gibboso-lobate.  li'id.  342  Coarse  gihboso-glo- 
merate  and  angular.  IHd.  495  Subcespitose  . .  gibboso- 
subramose.  Ibid.  563  Gihboso-subglohose.  Corullum  having 
the  cells  shallow. 

Gibbot,  obs.  form  of  GIBBET  j/;.1 

Gibbons  (gi 'has \  a.  Also  7  gibbouse.  [f.  L. 
gM-us  hump  +  -ous. 

The  guttural  (g)  in  this  and  the  related  words  is  contrary 
to  the  ordinary  rule  for  the  pronunciation  of  I^itin  deriva- 
tives, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  (dj)  was  ever  used.] 

1.  Convex,  rounded,  protuberant. 

1:1400  I.anfranc's  Cirurg.  167  In  oon  side  he  is  gibbous, 
&Jn  be  tober  side  he  is  more  playn.    1548-77  VICARY  Anat. 
viii.  (1888)  69  The  forme  of  the  lyuer  is  gibbous  or  bunchy 
on  the  back  side.    1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  636  The 
exterior  superficies  of  this  gristle  is  conue.v  or   gibbous. 
01646  J.  GREUORY  Maps  f,  C/tarts  in  Postlmma  11650)  307 
The  Globe  of  the  Moon  . .  is  as  solid  and  gibbous  as  that    | 
of  this  Earth  and  Water.     1677  PLOT  O.rfanish.  117   In    ! 
Cowley-common  we  meet  only  with  the  gibbous,  and  not 
the  flat  shell  of  the  petrified  Oyster.     1737  Gaudfntio  di 
Lucca  101  All  the  new  Philosophers  allow  the  Earth  to  be 
Spheroidal  and  Gibbous  towards  the  Equator.     1766  PEN-    | 
NANT  Zool.  (1768)  I.  213  The  gibbous  substance  on  their    i 
head.      1840   MURCIIISON  Siliiria   ix.   195  That  section..     ' 
which  has  both  valves  gibbous.      1881   G.  BUSK  in   Jrnl.    I 
Microsc.  Sc.  Jan.  8  The  outer  border  . .  sharp  and  nearly 
straight,  and  the  inner  as  it  were  gibbous. 

b.  Bot.  '  Very  convex  or  tumid  .  .  this  term 
should  be  restricted  to  solid  convexities '  (Lindley). 

1757  Phil.  Trans.  I,.  66  The  calyx  is  a  gibbous  permanent 
periantheum.     1803  J.  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  (1806)  274  Calyx 
gibbous.     1843  LiXDLEY  Sen.  Hot.  vi.   (18581   103   Corolla    ! 
without  a  spur,  gibbous  at  the  base.    1861  Miss  PKATT    ' 
Flower .    PI.    V.   327   Order   Pistiaceae  . .  (Gibbous   Duck- 
weed). Fronds  inversely  egg-shaped,  hemispherical  beneath. 
1872  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  \\.  136  Observe  [in  Common  Fumi- 
tory] the  irregular  corolla,  one  of  the  petals  being  gibbous 
at  the  base. 

C.  Astr.  Said  of  the  moon  or  a  planet  when  the 
illuminated  portion  exceeds  a  semicircle,  but  is 
less  than  a  circle. 

1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  449  She  is  liable  to  the  same 
variety  of  changes  as  the  Moon,  sometimes  almost  Full, 
at  other  times  Gibbous.  1755  B.  MARTIN  Mag.  Arts  $  Sci. 
122  She  is  then  said  to  be  gibbous ;  and  this  Phase  or 
Aspect  increases  till  she  comes  to  the  Situation  E,  where 
she  is  ill  Opposition  to  ihe  Sun.  1834  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  itid 
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Pt.  Artcvclde  v.  iii,  The  gibbous  moon  was  in  a  wan  de- 
cline. 1879  Casst'tfs  Tct.hu.  Edttc.  IV.  3/1  Mars  likewise 
appears  gibbous  when  near  the  quadratures  of  the  sun. 

Comb.  1839  HA  i  LEY  l-'e&tus  xi.\.  (,1848)  198  Many  mouiis 
and  planets  full,  crescent,  or  gibbous-faced. 

2.  Of  persons  and  animals :  Hunch-backed  ; 
having  a  hump.  Of  a  part  of  the  body  :  Hump- 
shaped.  Gibbous  Jl7rass£j  a  fish  (see  (juot.  1769). 

1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNJ:  Pst'uii.  P.p.  \\.  x.  329  How  Oxen 
in  some  Countries  began  and  continue  gibbous  or  bunch 
back'd?  /ii66i  FULLLR  Worthies,  CtuuMdgfsh.  i.  (16621 
150  A  Camel  passeth  in  the  Latine  proverb,  either  for 
gibbous  and  distorted,  or  for  one  that  undertaketh  ft  ting 
awkely  or  ungeenly.  1769  PENNANT  Zottl.  117761  III. 
219  Gibbons  ll'russe  . .  of  a  very  deep  aud  elevated  form, 
the  back  being  vastly  arched,  and  very  sharp  or  ridged. 
1791  COWPEK  Iliad  n.  266  His  gibbous  shoulders  o'er  his 
breast  Contracted.  1810  CRABBK  Borough  y.  54  Is  there  of 
all  your  kindred  some  who  lack  Vision  direct,  or  have  a 

fibbous  back?  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  482 
.ommius  asserts  after  Hippocrates,  that  if  a  person  become 
gibbous  before  puberty  in  consequence  of  asthma,  he  dies. 
1879  Dixos  U'ziidsorl.  iv.  38  Shrivelled  in  his  loins,  he 
[William  de  Longchamp]  had  a  gibbous  chest  [etc.]. 

Hence  CH'bbously  adv.t  in  a  gibbous  manner ; 
Gi  bbonsness,  the  state  of  being  gibbous. 

1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Left.  viii.  (1693)  37  Because  of  the 
distance,  the  convexity  and  gibbousness  would  vanish  away  ; 
he  would  only  see  below  him  a  great  circular  Flat,  as  level 
to  his  thinking  as  the  face  of  the  Moon.  1846  DANA  Zooph. 
(1848)  497  Bearing  above  a  few  very  stout  erect  stems, 
gibbously  divided  and  tuberose,  never  angular.  1880  WAT- 
SON in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XV.  No.  82.  108  Spire  sharply 
but  slightly  convexly  and  a  very  little  gibbously  conical. 

Gibbridge,  gibbrish,  obs.  ff.  GIBBERISH. 

Gibbsite  i,gi"hzait\  Min.  [named  after  George 
Gibbs,  an  American  mineralogist :  see  -ITK.]  Alu- 
minium hydrate  found  in  stalactitic  forms,  often  as 
an  incrustation. 

1822  CLEAVELAND  Min.  783  Dr.  Tprrey . .  has  proposed  for 
this  mineral  the  name  of  Gibbsite,  in  honor  of  Col.  George 
Gibbs.  1873  Prof.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  XIII.  373  A  pseudo- 
morph  of  gibbsite  after  corundum. 

Gibby  (gi'bi).  Also  9  gibbey.  [dim.  of  GIB 
sb.^\  Short  for  gibby-stick. 

1851  R.  S.  §vmex£Sponge>sSp.  Tour\.  286  Fine,  straight 
hollies,  fit  either  for  gibbeys  or  whip-sticks. 

b.  Comb.,  as  gib  by -stick,  (a}  a  stick  with  a  bent 
or  hooked  handle  ;  (b)  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  made 
in  the  form  of  a  gibby-stick. 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss.  (K.  D.S.)  s.v.  Gib,  A 
gibby  stick,  a  hooked  stick.  1832  W.  STEPHENSON  Gateshead 
Local  Poems  103  Here's  barley  sugar  sweet,  Gibby  sticks 
and  kisses.  1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sf.  Tour  xlix. 
275  All  the  gibbey  sticks  were  bundled  out.  1803  North- 
itinblJ.  Gloss.,  Gibby-stick,  a  stick  with  the  ena  Dent  for 
a  handle. 

Gibbyhorse :  see  JIBBYHORSE. 

Gibe,  jibe  (djaib),  j/>.'  Also 6-9  gybe,  6  jybe, 
6  -  gibe.  [f.  the  vb.]  A  scoffing  or  sneering  speech  ; 
a  taunt,  flout,  or  jeer. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camdeni  8  Besides  sum  other 
trim  iests  and  iybes  of  his.     1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  209 
Alas   poore   Vonck  ..  Where  be   your   Jibes   now?      1642 
MILTON  Apol.  Sweet.  Wks.  (1847)  76/2  To  be  girded  with 
frumps  and  curtail  gibes.     1712  STEELE  specf.  No.  300  f  i 
Their  aversion  would  be  too  strong  for  little  Gibes  every    '• 
moment.    1757  DYER  fleece  (1807)  65  They,  .castabout  their     j 
gibes.    i8is  BYRON  Ck.  Har.  \.  Ixix,  Provoking  envious  gibe 
from  each  pedestrian  churl.    1835  MARRYAT  Jac.  Faithf.'vt, 
Many  were  the  bitter  gibes  and  inuendoes  which    I  was 
obliged  to  hear.     1874  DISRAELI  Sp.  5  Aug.  in  Hansard's 
Debates  CCXXI.  1358  He  is  a  great  master  of  gibes,  and     ; 
flouts,  and  jeers.     1885  BLACK  White  Heather  i,  The  jibes    ! 
that  seemed  to  form  their  farewells  for  the  night. 

t  Gibe,    sb.~      Obs.—  1       [shortened    form     of   ' 
GIBBET.]     A  gibbet. 

1590  FENNE  Fruits,  Hecuba  s  Mishaps  D  d  b,  They  his    ; 
body  ript,  And  naked  on  a  gibe  they  hang  for  Troyans  there 
to  see. 

Gibe,  jibe  (d^aib),  v .  Also  6  jybe,  6-9  gybe, 
(7  ghybe).  [Of  obscure  origin  :  perh.  ad.  OK. 
giber^  explained  by  Godef.  (who  refers  to  mod.  dial. 
giber  to  kick)  as  meaning  to  shake,  trans,  and 
intr.  ('  secouer,  s'agiter  *),  but  in  the  examples  app. 
meaning  '  to  handle  roughly  in  sport ',  '  to  use 
horseplay '.  Cf.  JIB  v.'] 

1.  intr.  To  speak  sneeringly;  to  utter  taunts;  to 
jeer,  flout,  scoff.     Const,  at,  f  with.     Also  dial,  to 
scold. 

1567  TURBERVILE  £>//.»  etc.  68  Sneake  fayre,  and  make 
the  weather  cleere  To  him  that  gybes  with  thee.  a  1592 
GREENE  Alphonsns  in.  Wks.  1831  II.  rj  You  shall  per- 
ceive Medea  did  not  gibe.  11639  w-  WHATKLEV  Proto- 
types i.  vi.  (1640)  72  Wicked  wittes  will  never  cease  gybing 
at  those  good  things  that  crosse  their  sense  and  reason. 
1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words  (E.  D.  S-),  Gibe,  Ghybe,  to  scold. 
1722  DE  FOE  Moll  If  landers  (1840)  5  Well,  madam,  for- 
sooth, says  she,  gibing  at  me;  you  would  be  a  gentle- 
woman. 1821  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xxxv.  (1805)  133  The 
rising  generation  were  taught  to  jibe  at  its  [the  Christian 
religion's]  holiest  ordinances  [etc.].  1851  THACKERAY  Eng. 
Hum.  vi.  (1876)  347  The  old  fiddler  gibed  at  him  for  his 
ugliness.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  ii. 
58  Richardson  . .  is  always  gibing  at  Fielding. 

2.  trans.  To  address  with  scoffs  and  sneers  ;  to 
flout,  taunt. 

1382  T.  WATSON  Cettturie  of  Lone  Ixvii.  in  Poems  (Arb.) 
103  When  other  whiles  he  passeth  Lemnos  He,  Vnhappy 
boy  he  gybes  the  Clubfoote  Smith.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  «r 


GIBLET. 

Cl.  ii.  ii.  74  You  . .  with  taunts  Did  gibe  my  MUiue  out  of 
audience.  1666  WOOD  Lije  tp.  H.  S.)  II.  90  The  deaue 
..would  be  alwaie  gibing  him  at  meales.  1733  SWIM 
I.cgion  C/«£Wks.  17.55  IV.  i.  208  Draw  the  beasts  as  I 
describe  them  From  their  features,  while  I  gibe  them. 
1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOVT  l->tg.  ^Py  I.  273  Gibe  him  fur 
a  dolt.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Hlithcdalc  Rom.  viii.  (1883)  394 
Zenobia  soon  saw  the  truth,  and  gibed  me  about  it,  one 
day.  1893  JESSOPP  Stud,  by  Recluse  i.  33  Evil  demurs 
might  chatter  and  gibe  and  twit  him  at  his  prayers. 

Gibe,  var.  JIBE  (7,S.t  to  chime  in  (with}. 

Gibel  (gi'bel).  [a.  ^-  &'M*  giebet.}  The  Prus- 
sian orCrucian  C&rp,Carasstits  formerly  Cyprimi*f 
gibelio  (see  CARP  sbJ-  2).  Also  gibel  carp. 

1841  YAKHEI.L  Brit,  Fishes  (o&.  2)  I.  358. 

Gibelet(te,-(l^ine,obs.ff.GiuLET,GHii$KLLiNK. 

t  Giben.  Obs,  Hebrides.  [?a  use  of  Gael. 
ifiaban  gizzard.]  (See  quots.1) 

1697  MAKTIN  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  729  This  Giben  is  the 
Fat  of  Sea  Fowls  preserved  in  the  Stomach.  1700  [see 
BROCHAN].  1746  Brfi.  Mag.  134  Gibben  is  the  Fat  in  the 
Stomach  of  a  Sea-Fowl,  and  it  is  a  sovereign  Remedy  for 
Coughs  and  green  Wounds. 

Gibeonite  (gi'b/anait).  [f.  Gibeon  +  -ITE.]  One 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  who  were  condemned 
by  Joshua  to  be  *  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  *  for  the  Israelites  (Josk.  ix.  27).  Hence, 
a  menial,  a  drudge. 

1798  BLOOMFIELD  farmers  Boy,  Sfring  223  A  Gibeonite, 
that  serves  them  all  by  turns. 

Giber,  jiber  (dgai-bai).    [f.  GJBB  Z/.  +  -KK'.] 

One  who  gibes  ;  one  who  utters  gibes  and  taunts. 

1563  Homilies  n.  Inform.  Cert.  Places  Script.  \\.  (1859) 
379  Provoke  him  not  to  pour  out  his  wrath  now  upon  you, 
as  he  did  then  upon  those  gibers  and  mockers.  1607  SHAKS. 
Cor.  n,  Loi  Vou  are  ..  vnaerstood  to  be  a  perfecter  gyber 
for  the  Table,  then  a  necessary  Bencher  in  the  Cap! toll. 
i6ia  SHELTON  Quix.  \.  iii.  16  The  Oast,  who,  as  we  noted 
before,  was  a  great  giber,  a  1745  SWIFT  Char.  Sir  R. 
Walpole  in  Lett.  Ctess  Suffolk  (1824)  II.  32  Of  virtue  and 
worth  by  profession  a  giber  ;  Of  juries  and  senates  the  bully 
and  briber.  1881  Daily  News  8  Aug.  5/1  The  most, relentless 
jiber  at  the  amusements  of  Congresses  will  hardly  refuse  to 
admit  that  [etc.]. 

Gibett,  obs.  form  of  GIBBET. 

II  Gibier  fatbie}.  Also  8  gibbier.  Now  rare. 
[Fr.]  Game;  wild-fowl. 

1514  in  Rutland  Papers  (Camden)  47  Item,  iiij  pieces  of 
gibier  or  wildfowle,  that  is1  to  say,  ij  perdryches  and  ij  . . 
woodcocks,  and  at  some  tyme  other  gybier.  1704  AUDISON 
Italy  (17331  I26  The  Fowl  and  Gibbier  are  tax  free.  1817 
LVTTON  PtI/tam  xix,  An  excellent  restaurateur's  . .  where 
one  gets  irreproachable  eibier^  and  meets  no  English.  1872 
[EARL  PEMBROKE  &  G.  H.  KIN-.SI.KY]  S.  Sea  Bubbles  v.  139 
A  small  whistling  parrot,  with  a  purple  back  and  white 
throat,  which  I  am  told  is  the  king's  favourite  gibier. 

Gibing,  jibing  (d:$3rbin),  vbl.sb.  [f.GiBEz>. 
+  -ING  '.J  The  action  of  the  verb  GIBE. 

1579  **•  HAXVBY  Letter-bk.  tCamden)  61  What  but.. 
notorious  or  auricular  iybinge  on  every  hande  ?  167*  MAR- 
VELL  Reh,  Trattsp.  1. 196  Mr.  Bayes  . .  might  . .  have  spared 
his  jibing  at  that  day.  1864  CARLYLE  Frjdk.  Gt.  xt.  iii.  IV. 
54  There  was  no  end  to  his  jibings  and  bitter  pleasantries. 

Gibing,  jibing  (d^rbirj),///.  a.  [f.  GIBE  v. 
+  -lN(i  -.]  That  gibes;  mocking,  taunting,  sarcastic. 

1574  WHITGIFT  Def.  Atisiu.  n.  96  Yet  is  it  also  your  pleasure 
to  spende  your  gibing  and  testing  eloquence  vpon  me.  1579 
LVLV  Euphues  lArb.)  92  Euphues  . .  answering  his  taunt-* 
in  these  gibing  termes.  a  1680  ROCHESTER  Sat.  ngst.  Man. 
49  This  gibing,  gingling  Knack,  call'd  Wit.  a  1607  COTTON 
Poet.  Wks.  (1765)  12  With  a  gibing  kind  of  Nay-word.  1704 
SWIFT  T.  Tub  xi.  (1709)  128  He  would  tell  the  gibing  pren- 
tices. i7O»  R.  CUMBERLAND  Calvary  { 1803)  II.  7  Never  yet 
Lur'd  I  the  popular  ear  with  gibing  tales.  1887  Spectator 
3  Sept.  1175  The  gibing  tone  of  the  German  Press. 

Hence  GK'bingly  adv.,  in  a  gibing  manner. 

1602  FULBECKE  Pandcctfs  66  Whose  childish  humour 
luuenall  gibingly  toucheth.  1787  Minor  229  The  curate 
grin*d,andgibinglyasked whether[etc.].  1855 C/*<z/«£.  Jrnl. 
III.  96  He  once  gibingly  asked  what  was  the  difference. 

Gibitation,  var.  GIBBETATION.  Obs. 

Giblet  (dgi  blet).  Forms  :  4-5  gibelet(te,  (4 
gyblot,  5  gebyllott,  giblott,  5-6  jeblet,  7  giblit, 
gublett,  9  jiblet),  5-7  gyb(e)let(t,  6-  giblet. 
[a.  OF.  gibeletj  app.  a  stew  or  ragout  of  game  ;  cf. 
Walloon  gtbll  iCaive  goose-giblets  (Littre),  mod.F. 
gibelotte  rabbit-stew. 

The  order  of  senses  below  is  that  of  their  appearance  in 
Eng.,  and  may  possibly  coincide  with  the  order  of  develop- 
ment ;  the  culinary  sense  is,  however,  the  only  one  recorded 
in  Fr.,  and  HaU-Dann.  regard  the  word  as  cognate  with 
gibier  game.] 

1 1.  An  unessential  appendage.  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  4273  A  messe  ys  ynoghc 
for  t>e  be  touber  gyblot  [F.  tut  tantre gybelot\  late  hyt  DC. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  403  pey  putteb  non 
gibfettes  [L.  appendicia}  to  be  houres  of  Goddes  service. 

2.  f  a.  sing.  Garbage,  entrails.    Obs. 

14..  Metr.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  627/21  Extat  a  gibelet. 
c  1440  Promp.  Pam.  193/1  Gybelet,  idem  quod  Garbage. 

D.  //.  rarely  sing.  The  portions  of  a  goose  that 
are  taken  out  or  cut  off  before  cooking,  the  liver, 
gizzard,  etc.,  with  the  pinions  and  feet. 

1539  [see  HAKEJ£.  2].  1591  PERCJVAU,  Sp.  Die/.,  Ptpi- 
torta,  the  giblets  of  a  goose,  or  anie  bird.  1623-4  Mim>Lk- 
TON  &  ROWLEY  Sp.  Gipsy  \\.  ii.  11653)  D  3  a.  It  was  mine 
own  Goose,  and  I  laid  the  Jiblets  upon  an  other  Coxcombs 
trencher.  1731  FIELDING  Grub  St.  Op.  in.  iii,  Take  par- 
ticular care  of  the  giblets,  they  benr  a  very  good  price 
in  the  market.  1812  SCOTT  Let.  to  Alorrttt  29  Nov.  in 


GIBLET-CHECK. 

Lockhart,  How  shall  I  send  you  the  entire  goose  which 
will  be  too  heavy  to  travel  the  same  way  with  the  giblets? 
111845  HOOD  Irish  Schoolmaster  \'\\\,  Eyes  of  gizzard  hue, 
That  inward  giblet  of  a  fowl. 

C.  transf.  with  reference  to  a  human  being, 
f  To  levy  one's  giblets'.  ?  to  summon  up  ones 
courage,  f  To  join  giblets  :  to  marry. 

1651  CLEVELAND  f'cmns  28  Pym  and  the  Members  must 
their  giblets  levy  T'incounter  Madam  Smec.  1672  MAR- 
VELL  Kelt.  Trans.  \.  130  The  Entremesses  shnll  be  of 
n  Kanaticks  (iiblets.  1681  HICKF.RINGILL  Wks.  117161  J.  399 
Oli !  there's  no  Ho  when  Power  makes  Courl'sey  to  Revenge, 
and  joyns  Giblets  together.  ai693URQUHART  Rabelais  in. 
ix,  Yet  in  that  case  should  it  go  worse  with  me,  if  I  did  not . . 
bethwack  her  Giblets  [printed  Gillets  :  prig,  la  fictile  aye], 
to  wit,  her  Arms,  Legs,  Head,  Lights,  Liver  and  Milt,  with 


i^uchess  xvii.  20  My  heart's  blood  ..  Is  pumped  up  brisk 
now,  through  the  main  ventricle,  And  genially  floats  me 
about  the  giblets. 

d*  fiS-  ^Pt'}  Things  of  little  value,  odds  and 
ends.  Now  chiefly  dial,  f  Also  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt applied  to  a  person.  (Cf.  sense  i.) 

1638  FORD  Fancies  in.  ii,  Oh  fie  upon  'em  giblets  !  1647 
WARD  Simp.  Cobler  26  Which  are  the  very  pettitoes  of 
infirmity,  the  gybletsofperquisquilian  toyes.  <t  ^^CLEVE- 
LAND Wks.  (1687)  53  They  fear  the  Giblets  of  his  Train, 
they  fear,  Even  his  Dog,  that  four-leg'd  Cavalier.  1839 
COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1803)  II.  161  The  great  ladies  with 
their  grace,  lace,  and  giblets.  1887  Kent.  Gloss.)  Giblets, 
rags,  tatters. 

3.  attrib.,  v&gibUt-pie,  -porridge,  -soup. 

1693  DRYDEN  Persius  vi.  (1697)  498  Shall  I  my  Houshold- 
Gods  and  Genius  cheat,  That  he  . .  When  I  am  laid,  may 
feed  on  *Glblet-Pie?  a  1845  HOOD  Drowning  Ducks  xiii, 
A  duckling  turned  to  giblet  pie  !  1674  DRYDEN  in  Johnson 
/,.  /*.  (1868)  136  It  is  a  kind  of  *giblet  porridge,  made  of 
the  giblets  of  a  couple  of  young  geese.  1806  Culina  262 
A  *Giblet  Soup.  1817  COL.  HAWKKR  Diary  (1893)  1. 150  In 
order  to  make  me  a  substitute  for  giblet  soup. 

Gri'blet-che'Ck.  &'.  Also  giblet-,  jiblet- 
cheque,  -cheek.  [Etymology  and  correct  form 
uncertain.]  ^See  quot.  1842.)  Hence  Qiblet- 
checked  ///.  a. 

1842  GWILT  Archil.  Gloss.,  Giblfa  [sic]  Cheque,  a  term 
used  by  Scotch  masons  to  denote  the  cutting  away  of  the 
right  angle  formed  by  the  front  and  returns  of  the  aperture 
of  a  stone  door-case,  in  the  form  of  a  rebate  or  reveal,  so  as 
to  make  the  outer  side  of  the  door  or  closure  flush  with  the 
face  of  the  wall.  1849  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  of  Farm  (ed.  2)  I. 
306/1  It.  .should  bave  a  giblet-c becked  outer  door  to  open 
outwards.  1882  OGILVIE,  Giblet-chcck,  Giblet-cheek* 

+  Giblin.   Obs.     [?  Cf.  G.  giebel]     ?  A  gnble. 

1613-39  I.  JONKS  in  Leoni  Palladia's  Arc/lit.  (17421  I.  72 
The  (iiblins  are  to  be  at  the  narrow  Ends  of  the  Building. 

Gibong,  var.  GEEBUNG. 

Gibraltar  (djibr^'ltaa).     Forms  (see  2  below). 

1.  The  name  of  a  fortified  town  on  the  south  coast 
of  Spain,  since  1704  a  British  possession.  Used 
fg.  for:  An  impregnable  stronghold. 

1856  EMKRSON  Eng.  Traits,  Manners  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  50 
In  this  Gibraltar  of  propriety,  mediocrity  gets  intrenched, 
and  consolidated. 

f2.  (In  corrupted  forms  gibaltar,  giberaltar). 
?  A  Gibraltar-monkey.  Obs. 

159*  G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Sitfier.  158  Asse,  and  worse  then 
a  Cumane  Asse,  and  foole,  and  dolt,  and  idiot  . .  and  dodi- 
poul,  and  Gibaltar.  1608  Merry  Devil  Edmonton  (1617) 
K  2  b,  Let  me  cling  to  your  flanks,  my  nimble  Giberalters. 

3.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat;  a  piece  of  this.     More 
fully  Gibraltar  rock. 

1831  HAWTHORNE  in  Hawthorne  <5-  Wife  (1885^  I.  126, 
I  send  Susannah's  Gibraltars.  There  were  fourteen  of  them 
originally.  1851  MAYHEW  Lomt.  Labour  I.  203  Gibraltar 
rock  and  Wellington  pillars  used  to  be  flavoured  with 
ginger,  but  these  'sweeties'  are  exploded.  1883  Harper's 
l\fa*.  Aug.  460/1  The  gibraltars  and  the  silver  pieces  that 
Mr.  Morley ..  bestowed  upon  him.  1886  MRS.  BATES 
iKleanor  Putnam)  Old  Salem,  Two  Salem  Inst.  64  The 
Gibraltar  . .  is  a  white  and  delicate  candy,  flavored  with 
lemon  or  peppermint. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  In  names  of  things  belong- 
ing to  Gibraltar,  as  Gibraltar-monkey,  -stone, 
-swift  (see  quoU.\ 

1770  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xxxiii.  88  Scopoli  seems  to  me 
to  have  found  the  hintndo  nielba,  the  great  Gibraltar  swift, 
in  Tyrol,  without  knowing  it.  1884  Cassell's  Encycl.  Diet., 
( libraltar-monkey,  Inttus  ecaudatus,  an  originally  African 
monkey,  a  colony  bf  which  is  wild  on  the  rocks  of  Gibraltar. 
//>i(f.,  Gibraltar  stone,  stalagmite  from  a  cavern  in  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar. 

Hence  CHbralta-rian,  Gibra'ltarine,  an  inhabi- 
tant or  native  of  Gibraltar. 

1883  Atlieuxum  7  Apr.  438/3  Tangier.. has  long  been  one 
of  the  holiday  haunts  of  the  Gibraharines.  1896  J.  THOM- 
SON Afr.  Explorer  ix.  209  Fortunately  he  fell  in  with  a 
Gibraltarian. 

Gibus  (dgdi'uJfo).  [f.  Gibus  the  name  of  the  first 
maker.]  An  opera  or  crush  hat.  Also  gibus-hat. 

1848  THACKERAY  Rk.  Snobs  xviii,  With  his  gibus-hat  and 
his  little  glazed  pumps.  #1854  E.  FORBES  Lit.  Papers  viii. 
(1855)  214  No  man  in  a  gibus  ever  commanded  public  awe 
or  private  respect.  1888  Daily  Tel.  28  Apr.  5/2  The  collap- 
sible crush  hat  or  Gibus. 

Gicks,  var.  KKX. 

Gid1  (gidV  [short  form  of  GIDDY  sb.]  Giddi- 
ness ;  spec,  a  brain-disease  of  sheep,  caused  by  the 
hydntid  Ca-nitms  cerebralis.  Also  GIDDY. 

1601  Hou.AN'n  flfny  II.  ;i8  ThU  healeth  the  gid  or  wo.>d- 
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Mill  in  sheep.  IMd.  330  The  party  who  hath  the  cutting 
of  them,  had  need  first  to  annoint  his  head  all  ouer  and  his 
nosthrils  with  oile..for  feare  of  the  gid.  1750  \V.  ELMS 
Mod.  Hitsbandm.  IV.  107  The  other  Day  you  lost  a  Sheep 
by  the  Gid,  or  Giddiness.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Ircl.  1 1 .  224 
Rot  .  .with  the  gid,  (a  sudden  giddiness),  .are  thy  chief  dis- 
tempers. 1869  E.  A.  PAHKKS  1'ract.  jfyrient!  ied.  3)  187 
The  so-called  '  gid  ',  '  sturdy ',  or  '  turnsick  ',  is  caused  by 
the  development  of  the  denurus  cerebralis. 
•)•  b.  ?  transf.  ?  A  whim,  '  maggot '. 

1556  J.  HEVWOOD  Sfi.  <y  Flie  Ixxvii.  5  As  gidds  cum  and 
go,  so  flies  cum  and  are  gone. 

Gid  2.  ?  Obs.  A  provincial  name  for  the  Jack 
Snipe  (Limnoctyftes  gallinala). 

1674  RAY  li'onfs,  II  'ater  F<nvl  89  The  Gid  or  Jack-snipe, 
Gallinago  minima.  1678  —  Willughl'y's  Ontith.  291  The 
Gid  or  Jack-Snipe  or  Judcock. 

Old,  obs.  form  of  GUIDE. 

Gid(d,  obs.  form  of  GED'. 

Giddea,  gidya  (gi'dza).  Also  gidgee,  -jee, 
gydya.  [Native  Australian  ;  '  the  original  mean- 
ing is  probably  small'  (Morris).]  A  species  of 
Acacia  (A.  hotnalophylla}.  Chiefly  attrw. 

1885  MRS.  C.  PRAED  A  ustr.  Life  51  Gidya  shrubs.  1890 
BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  1 1.  xvii.  88, 1  sat . .  watching  the 
shadows  of  the  gydya  trees  lengthen.  1896  B.  SPENCER  in 
Rep.  Horn  Exped.  i.  23  The  Stinking  Acacia  or  Giddea. 

t  Gi'dded,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [?f.  *gid\b.  (back- 
formation  from  GIDDY  z>.)  +  -ED  1.]  ?  Seized  with 
giddiness. 

1563  Mirr.  Mag.t  Ld.  Hastings  xxxv,  In  hast  they  runne, 
and  mids  theyr  race  they  staye,  As  gydded  roe. 

Giddeliche,  obs.  form  of  GIDDILY. 

Giddify  (gi-difai%  v.  [f.  GIDDY  a.  +  -PY.] 
trans.  To  render  giddy,  to  daze.  Hence  Gi'ddi- 
fyiug  ppl.  a. 

1628  WITHER  Brit.  Reincmb.  146  And  otherwhile  so 
strangely  giddifies  The  Reason  . .  That  . .  we  doe  not  know 
What  in  our  selves  to  like,  or  disallow.  1645  —  Vox 
Pacif.  181  That  Clergie-bane  Which  hath  your  Clergie, 
lately,  giddifi'd.  1818  T.  MOORE  Mem.  (1856)  VIII.  246  In 
such  a  giddyfying  labyrinth  of  bustle,  acclamation,  hurrahs, 
£c.  1888  Roots  :  a  I'leafi'r  Tolerance  86  My  young  friend 
was  a  very  giddifying  person  to  talk  to. 

t  Gi'ddihead.  Obs.  [f.  GIDDY  a.  +  -HEAD.] 
Giddiness,  folly. 

c  1175  Duty  Christ.  60  in  O.  K.  Misc.  143  Vre  gydihede. 
C  1305  St.  Katlurine  13  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  90  Here  gydi- 
hede  Heo  563  honoure  j>e  maumetz. 

Giddily(gi'dili),  atlv.  [f. GIDDY  a.  +  -LY".]  In 
a  giddy  manner  (see  the  senses  of  the  adj.)  ;  \  in- 
sanely, madly,  foolishly;  fcarelessly.  Now  chiefly, 
Dizzily,  with  vertigo ;  so  as  to  cause  dizziness ; 
also,  thoughtlessly. 

a  1250  Owl  #  Night.  1280  Nu  thu  mi}t  wite  readliche. 
That  eavere  thu  spekest  gideliche.  1599  SHAKS.  Mitch 
Ado  III.  iii.  140  Seest  thou  not.  .what  a  deformed  thiefe  this 
fashion  is,  how  giddily  a  turnes  about  all  the  Hotblouds. 
ti  1631  DONNE  J'pe>ns,  To  R.  \Voodivard  29  To  roame 
Gidaelie  and  be  euery  where  but  at  home,  Such  freedom 
doth  a  banishment  become,  a  1719  CONGREVE  jfudgnt. 
Paris  67  Lost  in  Amaze,  I  giddily  gaze.  1801  SOUTHEV 
Thalaba.  IX.  vii,  Giddily,  giddily,  still  she  whirls.  1864 
Realm  25  May  I  When  Home  Secretaries1  private  secre- 
taries become  giddily  excited.  1873  OUIUA  Pnscarcl  I.  151 
It  ail  swam  giddily  before  my  sight. 

Giddiness  (gi-dines\    [f.  GIDDY  a.  +  -NKSS.] 
1.  The  condition  of  being  giddy  or  dizzy,  vertigo 
or  swimming  in  the  head,  dizziness. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  viii.  (1495)  228  Gedynes 
is  false  dome.. for  by  that  dome  it  setneth  that  a!  thyng 
gooth  abowte.  1561  TURNER  Baths,  Names  Siknesses 
A  iij  a,  The  dusenes  or  gydenes  in  the  heade.  1592  tr. 
JUHIHS  on  Rev.  xvii.  4  Bringing  upon  them  a  deadly  giddi- 
ness. 1655  CULPEPPER,  etc.  Rh'eriiis  i.  Pref.,  Giddiness,  or 
swimming  of  the  Head,  called  Vertigo.  1718  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  C*tcss  Bristol  10  Mar.,  They,  .turn round 
with  an  amazing  swiftness  . .  without  . .  shewing  the  least 
appearance  of  giddiness.  1804  ABERNETHV  Surg.  Oft,  176 
The  sudden  motion  of  his  head  in  any  direction_occasioned 


(1894)  33' 
out  giddiness. 

b.  Bewildering  rapidity  of  flight. 

1657  R-  LIGON  Bartadoes  (1673)  5  The  pleasure  she  gives 
the  eye,  is  by  the  giddiness  of  her  flying. 

2.  Thoughtless  lolly,  flightiness ;  fickleness,  in- 
stability. 

a  1200  Sigvis  of  Doomsday  112  in  Cod.  Digby  86  (Stengel) 
We  hit  [i.  e.  heaven]  forloren  |wru  sottes  dede,  pom  gidi- 
nesse  and  jroru  misdede.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst. 
I.  20  Although  they  be  vexed  with  extreme  madnesse,  yet 
I  think  they  are  not  caried  with  such  giddinesse.  1625  BACON 
JSu.,  Truth  (Arb.)  499  Certainly  there  be,  that  delight  in 
Giddinesse;  And  count  it  a  Bondage,  to  fix  a  Beleefe. 
1756  BURKE  I'ind.  Nat.  Soc.  57  Their  Giddiness  might 
make  the  People  condemn  where  they  meant  to  acquit. 
1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  IX.  xvi,  The  Tyrant  . .  Seeks  in 
the  giddiness  of  boisterous  sport  Short  respite  from  the 
avenging  power  within.  1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches  ii.  32 
A  few  mere  giddiness  hurries  to  ruin. 
b.  A  foolish  or  flighty  action,  etc. 

,593  DONNE  Sat.  \.  51  Thou,  .doest  repent  Theese  vanitvcs 
and  giddinesses.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities  n.  xii,  The 
mincing  vanities  and  giddinesses  of  empty-headed  girls. 

tGi-ddish,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GlDB-T  a.  +  -ISH.] 
Giddy^fickle,  foolish. 

1566  DRANT  Horace's  Sat.  ll.  iii.  F  vij,  The  people  cawle 
thee  giddUhe  mnd,  why,  all  the  worlde  is  so. 
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Giddy  (gi'di\  sb.     [f.  the  adj.]   =Gm  '. 

1603  HARSNP.T  Pop.  Impost,  xxi.  136  If  any  of  you  haue  a 
sheepe  sicke  of  the  giddies,  or  an  hogge  of  the  mumps, 
or  [etc.].  1805  K.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  (1807)  II.  705 
The  Turn  or  Giddy  is  a  disorder  with  which  these  animals 
[sheep]  are  often  seized.  1888  Kerksh.  Gloss.,  Giddy,  a 
disease  of  the  brain  in  sheep. 

Giddy  (gi'di),  a.  Forms:  i  gidis.  3  gidi(e, 
gidy,  gydi',0,  (guydi),  4-5  gedy,  6-7  giddie, 
gyddy,  6-  giddy.  [OE.  giiiig  insane,  is  shown  by 
its  guttural  initial  to  be  a  graphic  variant  of 
*gydig  :— prehistoric  *gttdi£0-,  app.  f.  OTeut.  *gudom 
GOD.  The  primary  sense  thus  appears  to  be  *  pos- 
sessed by  a  god,  fr0eo$';  cf.  OE.y/fig  Insane,  lit. 
'  elf-possessed',  similarly  f.  je^ELF.J 

fl.  Mad,  insane,  foolish,  stupid.  Obs. 

c  looo  O.  E.  Gloss.  ^Napier)  I.  5009  Limphaticnm,  bacne 
gjdjsan.  c  laoo  IVinteney  Rule  St.  Renet  vii.  (1888)  41  Se 
gidie  [L.  stuUus\  on  his  hlexhtre  his  stefene  onheftS.  a  1250 
Owl  4-  Night.  290  Hi  hit  seggeb  wel  ilome  (>at  me  ne  chide 
wijj  pe  gidie.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1542  He  [Nero] 
bicom  sone  her  after  pur  gidy  &  wod.  a  1300  Leg.  Rood 
(1871)  58  |>ou  gidi  \v.r.  wode]  hound  qua}>  Semt  quiriac. 

b.  dial.  Mad  with  anger,  furious. 

1674  RAY  N.  C.  Wards  21  Giddy,  mad  with  anger,  a  1787 
PEGGE  Derbicisms  (E.  D.  S.*,  Giddy,  mad  ;  as  a  giddy 
horse,  one  that  is  wild  or  untam'd.  1828  Craven  Gloss., 
Giddy,  furious,  heated  with  anger.  1847-78  in  HALLIWEI.L. 

2.  Having   a   confused    sensation  of  swimming 
or  whirling  in  the  head,  with  proneness  to  fall; 
affected  with  vertigo,  dizzy. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  cviii.  (1495)  671  Men 
wytn  hole  complexion  yf  thei  etc  many  nottes  . .  in  them  it 
bredyth  heed  ache  and  maky  th  them  torn  gedy.  1570  LEVINS 
Manip.  97/23  Gyddie,  vertigiitosns.  c  1586  C'TESS  PEM- 
BROKE Ps.  LX.  ii,  We  drinking  giddy  grew,  a  1649  DBUMM. 
OF  HAWTH.  Jos.  V,  Wks.  (1711)  no  His  brains  having  been 
a  little  giddy  (like  one  looking  from  a  great  height)  oy  his 
advancement  to  honours  and  place  in  court.  1665  BOYLE 
Occas.  Refl.  iv,  xviii.  (1845)  277  My  Head  began  to  grow 
giddy.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  11.  §26  They  seem  to  me 
drunk  and  giddy  with  a  false  notion  of  liberty.  1821 
PRAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  51  The  Monk  is  as  straight  as  a 
poplar  tree,  Gog  is  as  giddy  as  Gog  may  be  !  i86oTvNDALL 
Glac.  i.  xi.  78  For  the  first  time  during  the  journey  he  grew 
giddy.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  154,  I  felt  at  first 
giddy  and  faint,  as  if  I  had  received  a  blow  from  the  expert 
hand  of  a  boxer. 

tb.  transf.  Of  a  ship :  Staggering  as  if  dizzy. 

1700  DRYDEN  Ceyx  <fr  Alcyone  198  The  giddy  ship  ran 
round.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  ix.  79  Now  here,  now  there,  the 
giddy  ships  are  born. 

c.  Causing  or  apt  to  produce  dizziness  or  swim- 
ming in  the  head,  rendering  dizzy. 

1585  ABP.  SANDYS  Sertrt.  iii.  49  If  thou  sowe  the  giddie 
darnell  of  humane  traditions,  looke  for  like  fruite.  1594 
SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  I.  iv.  17  As  we  pac'd  along  Vpon  the 
giddy  footing  of  the  Hatches.  1597  —  2  Hen.  iV,  in.  i.  18 
Vpon  the  high  and  Kiddie  Mast.  1676  DRYDKN  Aitrengz. 
iv.  i,  Time  these  giddy  Varjours  will  remove.  1718  PRIOR 
Power  124  The  giddy  precipice,  and  the  dangerous  flood. 
1781  CQWPER  Hofe  187  From  infancy  through  childhood's 
giddy  maze.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  ll'oodnotes  \.  92  Whose 
giddy  top  the  morning  loved  to  gild.  1871  L.  STEPHEN 
Playgr.  Europe  iii.  (1894)  81  The  giddy  cliffs  which 
surround  them. 

d.  Whirling  or  circling  round  with  bewildering 
rapidity, 

1593  SHAKS.  L-ucr.  952  To  ..  tume  the  giddy  round  of 
Fortunes  wheele.  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Scl.  Disc.  ix.  454  With 
swift  and  giddy  motions.  1715-20  POPE  llieui  xviii.  695 
So  whirls  a  wheel,  in  giddy  circle  toss'd.  1764  GOLDSM. 
Tra-u.  417  While  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies,  a  1795  G. 
WHITE  in  Selborne  (1854!  8  The  happy  schoolboy  brings 
transported  forth  His  long- forgot  ten  scourge  and  giddy  gig. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  n.  xxxi,  Amid  his  senses'  giddy 
wheel.  1842  TENNYSON  Sin  29  The  strong  tempestuous 
treble  . .  Ran  into  its  giddiest  whirl  of  sound.  1890  R. 
BRIDGES  Shorter  Poems  iv.  13,  I  lean  across  the  paddock 
pale  And  gaze  upon  the  giddy  mill. 

e.  dial.  Of  a  sheep  :  Affected  with  the  *  gid '. 
Giddy  mutton  (see  quot.  1881). 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Giddy, .  .a  term  applied  to  sheep  that 
have  hydatides  on  the  brain.  1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.  s.v., 
Lambs  and  sheep  are  said  to  be  giddy  when  they  take  to 
turning  round  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way  . .  When  the  animal 
is  killed  as  it  generally  is  on  manifesting  this  gyratory 
tendency,  the  meat  is  known  as  'giddy  lamb',  or  'giddy 
mutton  . 

3.  Of  persons,  their  attributes  and  actions  :  Men- 
tally intoxicated,  '  elated  to  thoughtlessness '  (J.) ; 
incapable  of  or  indisposed  to  serious  thought  or 
steady  attention ;    easily  carried  away  by  excite- 
ment ;  ( light-headed',  frivolous,  flighty, inconstant. 

Chiefly  transf.  from  sense  2  ;  but  some  of  the  uses  may 
descend  directly  from  sense  i. 

a  1547  SURREY  JEntid  n.  33  So  diuerse  ranne  the  giddy 
peoples  minde.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin  s  Inst.  n.  81  Such 
as  do  alway  sauor  of  a  certaine  giddy  imagination.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I'f,  in.  i.  83  [They]  Doe  pelt  so  fast  at  one 
anothers  Pate,  That  many  haue  their  giddy  braynes  knockt 
out.  1626  BACON  Syfoa  §  698  It  may  be  Gnats  and  Flies 
haue  their  Imagination  more  mutable  and  giddy,  a  1631 
DONNE  Poems  (1650)  118  Giddie  fantastique  Poets.  1643 
MILTON  Divorce  Wks.  (1847)  158/2  Many  they  shall  reclaim 
from  obscure  and  giddy  sects.  1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  $  Achit. 
i.  216  Govem'd  by  the  Moon,  the  giddy  Jews  Tread  the 
same  Track  when  she  the  Prime  renews :  And  once  in 
twenty  Years  ..By  natural  Instinct  they  change  their  Lord. 
1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  5  f  6  The  giddy  part  of  her  sex 
will  have  it  she  is  in  love.  1766  GOLDSM.  I'jV.  W.  xix,  She 
said  twenty  giddy  things  that  looked  like  joy.  1779  MAD. 
D'ARBLAV  Diary  Oct.,  A  mere  playful,  giddy,  romping 
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child.  18*2  HAZUTT  TMc-t.  Ser.  n.  xv.  (1869)  301  Art  .. 
still  allures  our  giddy  admiration,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems 
(1864)  II.  26  And  giddy  girls  of  gay  fifteen  Mimic  his 
manner  and  his  mien.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  (1863!  257  .She 
. .  thinks  she  is  gay  when  she  is  only  KIOTO 

absal.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  I.  282  'Iwould  warn  the 
giddy  and  awake  the  gay.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  55  She 
seemed  born,  not  only  to  captivate  the  giddy,  but  to  turn 
the  heads  of  the  sage. 

4.  Coin/'.,  as  giddy-brain,  -head  (said  of  a  per- 
son) ;  giddy-brained,  -drunk,  -headed,  -paced,  -pated, 
-wilted  adjs. ;  giddy-gander  dial.  =  GANDEK- 
OOOSE  ;  giddy-go-round,  something  that  revolves 
with  giddy  rapidity,  esp.  a  '  merry-go-round '  or 
'  roundabout ' ;  giddy-goating  vtl.  sl>.,  acting  the 
'giddy  goat',  fooling  about;  f  giddy  •lumpish- 
ness,  heaviness  and  dizziness  (of  the  head). 

,11651  BROME  CaventGard.  i.  Wks.  1873  II.  17  This  kicksy 
wincy  "Giddibrain  will  spoil  all.  1796  Plain  Sense  I.  190 
Lady  Almeria  was  a  little  giddy-brain.  1561  T.  NORTON  Cal- 
vin's lust.  \.  19  Certain  *giddy  brained  men.  1681  OTWAV 
Venice  Preserved  ill.  i,  tfseless,  giddy-brain'd  Ass  '.  ijBt 
Denouement  108  A  foolish  penchant  for  a  little  giddy  brained 
girl.  1817  COLERIDGE  Let.  in  Mem.  H.  F.  Cary  (1847)  II. 
176  Even  as  a  man  "giddy-drunk  throws  his  arms  about, 
and  clasps  hold  of  a  barber's  block  for  support.  1847-78 
HALLIWEI.L,  *Giddy°ander,  the  orchis.  Dorset.  1863 
BARNES  DorsetGloss.,  Giddygander,  the  early  purple  orchis 
(orchis  jitascula)  . .  and  other  common  species  of  orchis. 
"'.  20  His  friend  could  not 


. 
any  harm. 


giddy-eo- rounds. 
Lot,  ' 
,64 


,  0 

and.  79  A  little  *giddy-goating  does  nobody 
1  'SMECTYMNUUS'  Vind.  Anav.  ii.  29  Before 


he  . .  condemne  those  for  *giddyheads  that  will  not  take 
his  word  for  proofs.  1698  FRVER  Ace.  E.  India  ft  P.  106 
The  Heir  of  Bantam  is  . .  of  little  Credit,  being  a  Giddy- 
head.  1575  TURBERVILE  Faulconric  148  So  much  the  greater 
ought  your  bells  to  be  by  how  much  more  you  see  your 
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headed  girls.  1678] 
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„ _, g.  Man'sCall.  389  He  [prince  Henry] 

grew  more  pale  than  formerly  . .  yet  he  did  not  much  com- 
plain, but  only  of  *giddy-lumpishness  in  his  forehead.  1601 
SHAKS.  Tiael.  N.  n.  iv.  6  These  most  briske  and  'giddy- 
paced  times.  1604  R.  ARMIN  Ded,  in  G.  Dugdale's  Disc. 
Pract.  Eliz.  Caldwell  A  ij,  We  haue  many  "giddie  pated 
Poets,  that  coulde  haue  published  this  Report  with  more 
eloquence.  1830  SCOTT  Demonol.  viii.  240  These  enthusiastic 
and  giddy-pated  girls,  c  1830  R.  SULLIVAN  in  Casqnet  Lit. 
V.  173/1  Betty  was  a  reckless,  "giddy-witted  baggage. 

Giddy  (gi'di),  v.    Also  7  gyddy.     [f.  the  adj.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  or  render  giddy. 

1601  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  ix.  Ii.  (1612)  232  Your  Darnell 
giddieth  so.  1617  COLLINS  Def.  B/>.  Ely  n.  viii.  317  So  are 
you  gyddied  and  hurled  vp  and  downe,  with  euery  blast 
of  vatne  doctrine.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tnir.  28  Betele 
..giddies  the  braine.  1710  Ace.  Last  Distemp.  T.  ll'/iigg 
11.44  Aftcr  he  had  giddy'd  his  Guests  by  a  Chase  of  various 
Meanders  and  winding  ways.  1799  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895) 
284  Oh  this  strange  ..  scene. shifter,  Death  ! — that  giddies 
one  with  insecurity.  1889  C.  EDWARDES  Sardinia  163  That 
he  may  not  be  giddied  by  his  perpetual  rotations. 

2.  intr.  To  become  giddy. 

1845  S.  JITDD  Margaret  vi.  (1871)  28  My  head  swims,  my 
brain  giddies. 

f  3.  ?  To  turn  round  with  giddy  movement. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  IX.  135  Had  not  . .  a  sodaine  North- 
wind  fetcht,  With  an  extreame  sea,  quite  about  againe,  Our 
whole  endeuours ;  and  our  course  constrains  To  giddie 
round ;  and  with  our  bowd  sailes  greete  Dreadful!  Maleia. 

Hence  Gi'ddyiug  ///.  a.,  that  makes  giddy. 

1820  MRS.  STARKE  Direct.  Trav.  on  Cont.  ii.  (1823!  34 
TheChapeau,  a  giddying  eminence  opposite  to  Montanvert. 
1844  Ln.  HOUGHTON  Mem.  Many  Scenes,  Ilium.  St.  Peter's 
ii.  135  At  last  that  giddying  sight  took  form,  rt  i88j  LOSGK. 
Mich.  Angela  I.  iv,  You  think  . .  my  head  Swims  with  the 
giddying  whirl  of  life  about  me.  1886  T.  HARDV  Meiyor 
Casterbr.  xxvii,  One  that  creeps  into  the  maiden  heart  like 
the  giddying  worm  into  the  sheep's  brain. 

t  Giddy  gaddy.  Obs.    Some  old  game. 

1609  Manch.  Court  Left  Rec.  (1886)  II.  248  A  game,  or 
games  vsed  in  the  towne  of  Manchestr  called  ^iddye  gaddye. 

Giddyish  (gi-di|if),  «.  [f.  GIDDY  a.  •<-  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  giddy,  dizzy. 

1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  26  Jan.,  My  head  ..  is  not 
absolutely  ill,  but  giddyish.  Ibid.  21  Apr..  To  be  giddyish 
three  or  four  days  together  mortified  me. 

Gide,  obs.  f.  GUIDE;  var.  GITE,  Ol>s.,  gown. 

Gidya :  see  GIDDEA. 

Gief,  Gieft,  obs.  forms  of  GIVE,  GIFT. 

Giela(i)nger,  var.  GILENYER,  Obs. 

Gier-eagle:  see  GEIER-. 

Gierfalcon,  Gierle,  obs.  ff.  GERFALCON,  GIRL. 

Gieroglife,  -gliphiek,  obs.  ff.  HIEROGLYPH, -ic. 

Gieseckite  (grseksit'.  Min.  [Named  by 
Stromeyer  in  1819  after  Sir  Chas.  Giesecke,  who 
brought  it  from  Greenland  :  see  -ITE.]  A  variety  of 
pinite,  believed  to  be  a  pseiidomorph  after  nephelite. 

i8ai  R.  JAMESON  Man.  Min.  323  Gieseckite,  Stromtyer, 
Sowerby.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  479  Gieseckite . .In  6- 
sided  prisms. 

t  Gie-setrye.  Oh.-1  [ad.  OF.  gieziterie,  i. 
Giezi,  L.  (Vulgate)  equivalent  of  Heb.  'rrrj 
Gc/iazt.]  The  crime  of  selling  some  sacred  thing  ; 
a  correlative  of  SIMONY. 

c  1430  1'ilgr.  Lyf  Manhode^  III.  xxv.  (1869)  149  Who  so 
wole  propirhche  speke,  whan  it  selleth.  C.iezitrye.  and  whan 
it  biggetii,  Symonye  it  is  seyd. 
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Giest(e,  obs.  form  of  JOIST. 

Gieve,  var.  GIVE,  GYVE. 

Gif  (gif ),  cotij.  Sf.  and  north,  dial.  Forms :  5-6 
gitf(e,  gyi\fe,'!  5  gyve, 6  geif,  geve,  gewe,  giwe), 
6  giue,  5-  gif.  [An  alteration  of  ME.  gif,  IF. 

It  has  not  been  certainly  traced  beyond  the  i5th  c.  (the 
MSS.  of  Barbour  having  been  written  in  1487-9).  Probably 
it  was  due  to  the  influence  of  GIVE,  in  which  a  form  with  a 
guttural  similarly  took  the  place  of  an  earlier  form  with  a 
palatal.  Cf.  GIN  aw/-] 

1.  Introducing  a  condition  :  =!F.  Also  ft/  that. 
Now  rare. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  I.  12,  I  wald  fayne  set  my  will,  GifT 
my  wyt  mycht  suffice  thartill.  c  1415  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vm. 
v.  107  Gyve  fai  couth,  bai  suld  declere  Of  bat  gret  dystans 
be  matere.  (-1470  HENRY  Wallace  I.  391  Gentlll  men  gif 
3e  be,  Leiff  ws  sum  part,  we  pray  for  cheryte.  l«6  LAUDER 
Tractate  89  Geue  that  thare  ony  places  be  More  creuell 
than  vthers  in  degre  [etc.].  1563-83  FOXE  A.  tM.  4/2 
And  giue  he  were  so  holy,  yet  [etc.].  1588  A.  KING  tr. 
Cauisiiis'  Catech.  15  b,  Giue  nothinge  be  iugit  mair  sueit 
and  plaisant  thane  bis  lyfe  ..  how  mekil  [etc.].  <  1610 
A.  HUME  Brit.  Toneue  (1865)  21  Gif  they  speak  not  soe,  I 
wald  understand  quhy  they  wryte  not  as  they  speak.  1786 
C.  KEITH  Har"st  Rig  47  Gif  like  your  tongue  were  your 
twa  hands,  Nae  help  you'd  need.  i8j6J.  WILSON  Noct. 
Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  354  Gif  it  was  the  last  word  1  was  ever 
to  speak  in  this  world,  it  was  God's  truth.  1858  M. 
PORTEOUS  Sourer  yohiitiy  29  Gif  bless'd  wi'  freedom,  ye  can 
flee  Wi'  angel  haste  Through  hea\  en's  starr'd  empire  ye  will 
be  A  prying  ghaist.  1876  Mid  )  'orksk.  Gloss. ,  Gif,  if.  A 
casual  form,  mostly  heard  in  Nidderdale. 

t  2.  Introducing  an  object  clause  :  =  WHETHER. 
Also  gif  that.  Obs. 

"535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  206, 1  can  nocht  tell  gif  that 
he  vies  his  bruther.  1567  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot/.  (1864)  III. 
247  [Bothwell]  is  minded  to  . .  bring  her  [the  queen]  to 
Dunbar.  Judge  you  gif  it  be  with  her  will  or  no  ? 

Gif(e,  GifF,  obs.  forms  of  GIF,  GIVE. 

Oiff  (gtf)-  Sc-  [Formed  ty  analysis  of  GIFF- 
r.AFF.]  In  phrase  The  giffs  and  the  gaffs  :  the 
givings  and  the  takings,  the  gains  and  the  losses. 
Cf.  GIFF-GAFF. 

iSai  GALT  Ana.  Parish  xliii.  161,  I  think  that  the  giffs 
and  the  gaffs  nearly  balance  one  another. 

Giff-gaff  (gi'f-gaef  )•  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
6  giffe-gafe,  gyffe-gaffe,  8  giff-goff,  9  gif-gaf(f. 
[reduplication  of  GIVE  v.  Cf.  M  Dn.  ghivegavc.] 

1.  Mutual  giving,  mutual  help ;  give  and  take. 
1549  LATIMER  yd  Sena.  bef.  Earn.  VI  (Arb.)  89  Some 

what  was  geuen  to  them  before,  and  they  muste  nedes  geue 
somewhat  againe,  for  Rifle  gafe  was  a  good  felow,  this  gyffe 
gaffe  led  them  clene  from  lustice.  16*4  Bp.  R.  MOUNTAGU 
New  Gagg  92  Giff-gaff  is  a  good  fellow.  1787  GROSE  Prov. 
Gloss.  s.v.,  Giff-goff  makes  good  fellowship.  iMoSHiKREFS 
Poctns  Gloss.,  Giff-gaff,  open-heartedness,  familiarity,  frank- 
ness, or  mutual  condescension.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  H.  xl,  I 
played  at  giff  gaff  with  the  officers.  1818  —  Hrt.  Midi. 
xvi,  Gif-gaf  makes  gude  friends,  ye  ken.  1824  —  Red- 
gnuntlet  xii,  You  must  give  me  your[word|  to  be  private  in 
the  matter— giff-gaff,  you  know.  1895  Dundee  Advertiser 
•  in  Daily  Nnvs  »2  Mar.  7/2  The  'giff-gaff'  principle  of 
making  friends. 

2.  Interchange  of  remarks;    promiscuous  talk. 
:    (Cf.  GAFF  sb*) 

1787  GROSE  Prcni.  Gloss.,  Gif-fajf,  unpremeditated  dis- 
course. 1855  ROBINSON  tl'hitfy  Gloss.,  Giff  gaff,  the 
random  conversation  which  strangers  fall  inlo  when  they 
meet  in  going  the  same  road.  1894  CROCKETT  Lilac  Hun- 
bonnet  45  The  shrill  'giff-gaff'  of  their  colloquy. 

Hence  tOiff-gaffing  vbl.  sl>.  =  sense  I. 

1606  BIKNIE  Kirk-Ruriall  (1833)  35  The  which  gif- 
gaffing  with  God  is  the  verie  simoniacal  sin  of  Anani  and 
Saphira. 

Gift  (gift),  sl>.  Forms  :  a.  I  sift,  Syft,  2-5 
5ift>,  (4  5iefte),  3-5  }eft,  4  ;yft;e,  4-6  yeft(e, 
(5  jefft,  yeffe,  yifte.  yyft,  yft,  6  yefffce).  /3.  4 
y'efpe,  -the,  5  ;yfth.  7.  3-6  gifte,  gyft(e,  6  gyfft, 
(3  giuete,  4  giflt,  giftt,  6  gefte,  gieft),  3,  6,  7 
gu>ft(e,  3-  gift.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  gift  str.  fern, 
(recorded  only  in  the  sense  '  payment  for  a  wife  ', 
and  in  the  plural  with  the  sense  'wedding')  corre- 
sponds to  OFris.  jeft  fern.,  gift,  }AY>M.gift\e  (On. 
gift  fern.,  gift,  gift  neut.,  now  more  commonly  gif, 
poison),OHG.fj#  fern.,  gift,  poison  (MHG.,  mod.  G. 
gift  fern.,  gift,  neut.,  poison),  ON.  gift,  usually 
written  gipl  gift  (Sw.,  Da.  -gift  in  compounds^,  pi. 
giptar  a  wedding,  Goth,  -gifts  in  compounds  :— 
OTeut.  *gifti-z  (cm.,  f.  root  *gc$-  GIVK  v. 

The  OE.  sense  does  not  appear  to  have  survived  into 

ME.;  the  a  and  &  forms  are  peril,  new  formations  from  the 

vb.,  while  the  -y  type,  to  which  the  mod.  Eng.  form  belongs, 

is  prob.  (as  the  guttural  seems  to  show)  adopted  from  ON.] 

I.  Giving. 

1.  The  action  of  giving,  an  instance  of  the  same ; 
a  giving,  bestowal,  t  Of  gift :  as  a  gift,  grnttii- 
touslj',  for  nothing  ;  v\za  of  free  gift.  (I  would  not 
have  it)  at  a  gift  (colloq.) :  at  the  price  of  nothing ; 
even  as  a  gift.  ^  Of  a  person  s  gift:  of  his  giving, 
as  his  gift.  Also,  the  power  or  right  of  giving,  in 
phr.  in  (f  of)  a  person's  gift. 

a.  c  1300  A".  Atis.  4682  [Laud  MS.)  What  wi(>  jifte  what 
wip  queyntise  Alle  he  wan  hem  to  his  seruyse.  *~  1340 
Cursor  At.  5ooo(Trin.)  ?oure  sackes  shal  I  fille  of  ?ift  [Ciifl. 
o  gift],  (1400  Rom.  Rose  3663,  I  wolde  gladly  ..  Have  a 
cos  therof  freely  Of  your  yelt.  1475  ISk.  NoHesse  (18601  22 
William .  .  was  righte  duke  of  N.ninandie  by  yefl  of  Charlys 
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the  symple,  king  of  Fraunce.  1503  Chnrchw.  Ace.  Cros- 
combc  (Sum.  Rec.  Soc.)  28  Of  the  yefte  of  Alsun  Abbot  a 
payrof  beds  of  jett. 

y.  a  1300  Cursor  .If.  28760  pe  thnd  almuses  gift  of  hand, 
or  elles  in  word  or  werk  helpand.  1357  Lity  }-'olks  Calech. 

25  Thai  had  it  of  goddes  giftt  at  thaire  begynnyng.     1523 
FITZHKRB.  Sttrv.  29  It  is  to  be  enquered  of  all  y"  churches 
that  belong  to  the  lordes  gyft  how  many  there  be  &  where 
they  be  £  what  they  be  worthe.   1583  HOLLYBAND  Camfifl  di 
Fior  109  But  canst  thou  not  haue  of  gifte  the  filth  which 
is  painted  on  thy  handes  and  necke?     1589  C.  OCKLAND  in 
Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  71   For  thei  be  of  my  Lorde  of 
Warwikes  gyfte.     1596  SPENSER  /'.  Q.  v.  x.    14  Therefore 
these  two,  her  eldest  sonnes,  she  sent  To  seeke  for  succour 
of  this  Ladies  gieft.     1650  FULLER  Pisgali  nt.  i.  359  This 
floor  David  bought  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  from  whom  he 
would  not  take  it  of  gift.     1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxi. 

108  When  we  say  a  Guift  is  Free,  there  is  not  meant  any 
Liberty  of  the  Guift,  but  of  the  Giver.    1675  SOUTH  Serni. 
(1737)  I.  xt.  406  No  man  has  any  antecedent  right  or  claim 
to  that  which  comes  to  him  by  free-gift.     1679-88  Seer. 
Serf.  Money  Chas.  tnjas.  (Camden)  27  To  Lieu'  Anthony 
Heyford,  as  of  free  guift  3O//.  OJ.  od.     1785  COWPER  Lett. 
Wks.  (1876)  220  A  gift  of  bedding  to  the  poor  of  Olney.  1837 
DISRAELI  yenetia  i.  iv,  The  rich  living  was  in  the  gift  of  the 
Herberts.     11854  H.  REED  Lect.  £ng.  Lit.  iv.  (1878)  126 
Language  always  makes  gift  of  its  best  wealth  to  a  great 
poet.     1857  HUGHES  Tmit  ttrmvn  I.  ix,  Wouldn't  have  them 
at  a  gift.     1888  BRVCE  A  nter.   Commit!.  II.  ixv.  486  The 
minor  appointive  offices  which  lie  in  his  own  gift. 

Print.  1583  FULKE  Defence  xv.  403  The  prouerb  is,  what 
is  so  free  as  gift  ? 

t  b.  To  give  a  gift  ( =  earlier  to  give  a  give) :  to 
give  assurance  that.  Obs.  (See  GIVE  v.) 

2.  Law.  a.  The  transference  of  property  in  a  thing 
by  one  person  to  another,  voluntarily  and  without 
any  valuable  consideration. 

o.  1480  Wnterf.  Arch,  in  loth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  314  The  saide  feftments,  yefts,  graunts,  and  lesses. 
1483  Act  i  Rich.  Ill,  c.  i.  §  i  Every  astate  feoffement  yeft 
relesse  graunte  lesis  and  confirmacion  of  landys. 

v.  ^1471  in  PastOK  Lett  No. 679  III.  21  A  box  with  the 
dedc  of  gyfft  off  J.  P.  1558  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I. 
314  Be  this  our  letter  of  gyft  and  donatioune.  1590  SWIN- 
BURNE Testaments  16  Of  gifts  in  case  of  death  there  be 
three  sortes.  c  1590,  1613  Deed  of  gift  [see  DEED  J*.  4). 
1767  BI.ACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  4^40  Gifts  are  always  gratui- 
tous, grants  are  upon  some  consideration  or  equivalent.  1838 
Penny  Cycl.  XL  217/3  To  complete  a  gift  of  goods  and 
chattels  delivery  is  absolutely  necessary. 

fig.     1719  E.  ERSKTNE  in  Agnew  Theol.  Consolat.  (1881) 

109  There  is  a  deed  of  gift  or  grant  made  by  the  Father  to 
all  the  hearers  of  the  Gospel. 

b.  (See  quots.  1818,  1876.) 

1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  63  A  gift,  donatio,  is 
properly  applied  to  the  creation  of  an  estate  tail ;  as  a  feoff- 
ment  is  to  that  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple.  1817  JARMAN 
Powell's  Devises  II.  295  The  word  'against'  was  construed 
without,  to  make  it  alternative  to  the  other  gift.  1876 
DICBY  Krai  Prof.  x.  g  i.  378  A  fcolTment  was  technically 
confined  to  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  the  conveyance  of  an 
estate  tail  by  the  same  process  was  technically  called  a  gift. 
II.  The  thing  given. 

3.  Something,  the  possession  of  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  without  the  expectation  or  receipt 
of  an  equivalent;  a  donation,  present.     Also  pre- 
ceded by  qualifying  words,  as  Christmas-,  Jiaster-, 
New  Year's,  etc.  gift. 

Grecian  gift  (see  Virg.  Mn.  n.  49)  :  some  seeming  favour 
or  concession  on  the  part  of  an  enemy,  suspectid  to  be 
offered  with  sinister  motive. 

o.  1-1150  Gen.  <?•  Ex.  1416  De  brooer  and  de  moder  oc 
Riche  jiftes  eliezer  Se  toe.  c  ia?S  LAV.  1790  po  hafde 
Brutus  be  3eft :  bat  Dyanne  him  bi-hehte.  c  1350  II  ill. 
Patcrnc  5357  Sterne  stedes  &  strong,  S:  o(rer  stoute  jiftcs. 
1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  27  Why  make  ye  not  your 
feasts  to  poore  men,  and  yeveth  him  yefts,  as  yee  done  to 
the  rich.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  C  ij,  I  pray  yow  alle 
that  it  plese  yow  to  graunte  me  a  bone  and  a  yefte. 

ft.  1447  BOKENHAM  Scyntys  iRoxb.i  46  lie  i  aihan  david 
sone  also  ?yfth  or  thynge  joven  is  signyfyed. 

y.  « 1300  Cursor  M.  3319  He  hir  gaue  a  i  ift  onan,  A 
gold  ring.  Ibid.  3339  llkan  gaue  he  giftes  sere.  1:1460 
La-unfal  67  The  quene  yaf  gyftes  for  the  nones  . .  Her 
curtasye  to  kythe.  1539  TAVERNER  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552) 

26  The  mynde  of  giftes  is  best.     1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen. 
VIII,  67  Also  that  you  . .  shall  confesse  that  you  receive 
the  citie  as  a  gift,   and  not  rendred  as  a  right  to  the 
kyng  your  Master.      1583  T.  WASHINGTON   tr.   Aicholays 
Voy.  ill.  xxii.  112  [They)  went  through  the  city  demanding 
their  new  yeres  gifts  of  al  those  they  met.    1631  SANDERSON 
Serin.  491  The  one  eye  vpon  ihe  guift  and  the  other  vpon 
the  Giver.     1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  iv.  735  Both  when  we  wake, 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep.     1781  COWPER 
Hope  115  Life  is  His  gift,  from  whom  whate'er  life  needs, 
And  every  good  and   perfect   gift,   proceeds.      1831  S.R. 
MAITLAND  Albig.  <•  WaUaatt  iii.  66  The  candour  of  Gibbon 
is       so  remarkable  that  I  wonder  Milner  did  not  reject  the 
Grecian  gift.     1884  BROWNING  I-erishtah  (1885)  38  Giving 
is  giving,  gift  claims  gift's  return. 

Proverbs,  c  1460  Haw  Gd.  Wif  taught  hir  Da*.  70  in 
Hazl  E.  P  P.  I.  185  Bounden  he  is  that  ;ifte  takithe,  my 
dere  childe.  1546  J.  HF.YWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  30  Throw  no 
gyft  agayne  at  the  geuers  head. 

b.  Something  of  value  proceeding  from  a  speci- 
fied source,  quasi-personified  as  a  giver. 

1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  252 
These  precious  gifts  of  ihe  Waters  [fisheries)  are  presented 
to  all  Nations.     1871  MORLEV  Voltaire  11886)  4   Ihe  ever- 
living  gifts  of  Grecian  art  and  architecture  and  letters. 
f  c.  A  fee  for  services  rendered.  Ol>s.~  ' 

1477  Pas/OH  Lett.  No.  808  III.  214  HeryCook  wold  goo 
with  your  swanes,  for  hys  yefte  chuld  be  vjj.  vnjif.  and 
there  fore  he  wold  yeffe  you  his  labore,  he  so  ye  payd  for 
his  costes. 
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t  d.  //.  Applied  to  almshouscs  founded  by  a 
specified  person.  Oh. 

1651  I1.  MARKER  Art  of  Angling  Epist.,  I  live  in  Henry 
the  7th's  Gifts. 

4.  An  offering  to  God  or  to  a  heathen  deity. 

a.  1382  WYCUF  Matt.  v.  24  Leeue  there  tin  3ift  before 
the  auter,     c  1489  GutTON  Sounds  of  Ay  won  xvii,  390  He  . . 
offred  a  riche  yefte  vpon  the  avvter. 

y.  a  1300  Cursor  J/".  10218  Ilkan  ban  to  be  temple  broght 
Sirekin  gift  after  bai  inoght.  1597  HOOKKR  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
xxxfv.  §  3.  70  Gifts  are  offered  vnto  God  not  as  supplies  of 
his  want.  1611  BIBLE  Matt,  v.  23,  24.  1895  Daily  News 
30  Oct.  4/7  The  Ueodand,  or  gift  to  God. 

5.  Something  given  with  a  corrupting  intention ; 
a  bribe.  Obs.  as  a  specific  sense. 

The  existence  of  this  sense  seems  to  be  implied  a  1300  in 
Cursor  M.  17464  (Gott.)  pal  war  for  gifte  [read  forgifte, 
bribed\\>e  soth  to  hele. 

a.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  m.  90  Fair  schal  falle  and  brenne 
atte  laste  J>e  houses  and  be  homes  of  hem  bat  desyrej*  For 
to  haue  3iftes.  1383  WYCLIF  Deut.  xvi.  19  Thou  slialt  not 
accept  persone,  ne  ^iftis,  for  jiftis  blynclen  eyen  of  wise  men. 

V-  1549  LATIMEK  ?>rd  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  /'/(Arb.)  89  Wo 
worth  these  giftes,  they  subuei-t  iu^tyce  eiierye  where.  1594 
WILLOBIK  in  Shafts.  C.  Praise  10  For  giftes  the  wysest  will 
deceive.  1611  BIBLE  2  Chron.  xix.  7  There  is  no  iniquitie 
with  the  LORD  our  God. .nor  taking  of  gifts. 

6.  A  faculty,  power,  or  quality  miraculously  be- 
stowed, e.g.   upon  the  apostles  and  other  early 
Christians ;  a  Christian  virtue  looked  upon  as  an 
emanation  from  the  Holy  Ghost ;  extended  further 
to   endowments   bestowed    by  heathen   deities  or 
some  supernatural   agent ;    occas.  in  sense  of  in- 
spication.     The  gift  of  tongues:  see  TONGUE. 

a.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  09  We  ne  ma^en  Je  fond  from  us 
driue,  ne  mid  sworde  ne  mid  kniue,  bute  hit  beo  burh  godes 
^ifte.  a  1225  Attcr.  R.  28  Uor  3e  seoue  giftes  of  Se  Holi 
Goste,  Set  ich  mote  habben  ham.  1383  WYCLIF  ./Jr/j  viii.  20 
Thou  gessidist  the  5ifte  of  God  for  to  be  had  ..  by  money. 
c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  181  The  }iftis  of  gracis,  the  glories  of 
he uen  bihi?t  ben  to  alle  Cristene  passyng  greete  benefetis. 

(3.  1340  Ayenb.  200  Nou  we  willeb  zlgge  uerst  of  be  yefj>e 
of  onderstondinge  be  ban  bet  be  holy  gost  wile  ous  teche. 

y.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19007  Of  haligast  be  giftes  sere,  Gin 
us  he  has  als  yee  sehere.  a  1533  L».  BF.RNKRS  fftton  Ixxxiv. 
265  Amonge  other  [ladyes  of  yu  fayrye]  there  was  one  that 
gaue  me  y«  gyft  to  be  suche  one  as  ye  se  that  I  am.  1605 
CAMDEN  Rem.  (1637)  6  That  admirable  gift  hereditary  to  the 
anointed  Princes  of  this  Realme,  in  curing  the  Kings  Evill. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  715  Pandora,  whom  the  Gods  En- 
dowd  with  all  thir  gifts.  1704  NKLSON  Fest.  fy  Fasts  xxi. 
(1739)258  Having  a  Power  to  impart  the  same  Gift  toothers. 
1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Re/.  (1824)  I.  xxv.  254  He  did  begin  to 
write,  but  he  could  bring  nothing  to  pass  :  his  gift  was  not 
come  to  him.  1733  BERKELEY  Serm.  S.  P.  G.  Wks.  1871 
III.  241  We  have  not  the  gift  of  miracles.  1834  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Par.  Serin.  I.  i.  13  To  obtain  the  gift  of  holiness 
is  the  work  of  a  life.  1873  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  xiii. 
359  Now  the  gift  of  intellect  or  understanding  is  precisely 
that  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  enables  us  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  what  we  believe.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Strut, 
xi.  (1877)  216  Faith  is  not  only  an  excellent  gift,  a  sublime 
gift,  but  it  is  a  gift  full  pf  present  happiness. 

b.  A   natural    endowment,  faculty,   ability,  or 
talent.     Also  natural  gift,  gift  of  God  or  nature. 
Gift  of  the  gab :  (colloq.}  see  GAB  I  b. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23892  Sum  for  mar  and  sum  for  less, 
Efter  J?at  vr  giftes  ess.  1504  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitations 
in.  Ix.  252  Gyftes  of  nature  be  gyuen  Indyfferentlye  to  good 
folke  and  euyll.  1573  J.  SANDFORD  Hours  Recr.  (1576) 
Ep.  Ded.  A  5  Hir  vertues  and  giftes  of  minde.  1588 
J.  UDALL  Demonstr.  Discip.  xi.  (Arb.)  49  For  some  hath 
an  excellent  gift  in  doctrine,  and  not  in  application.  1597 
MORLF.Y  Introd.  Mns.  115  Imagining  that  all  the  guiftes 
of  God  should  die  in  themselues,  if  they  should  bee  taken 
out  of  the  worlde.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Ene.  \. 
v.  (1739)  12  Austin  had  also  a  gift  or  trick  of  working 
miracles.  1693  S.  HARVEY  in  Drvden's  Juvenal  ix.  (1697) 
231  The  Gifts  of  Nature,  what  will  they  avail?  1710  S. 
SEWALL  Diary  2  Dec.  (1879)  II.  294,  I  have  heard  he  had 
a  good  Gift  in  Prayer.  1711  ADDISON  Sficct.  No.  128 
F  i  As  Vivacity  is  the  Gift  of  Women,  Gravity  is  that  of 
Men.  1769  y unius  Lett.  i.  8  Nature  has  been  sparing  of 
her  gifts  to  the  noble  lord.  1814  WORDSW.  Excitrs.  i.  78 
Endowed  with  highest  gifts,  The  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  En%.  vii.  II.  229  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  exercising  his  spiritual  gifts  at  their  meetings. 
1856  SIR  B.  BRODIK  Psychot.  Inq.  I.  i.  29  The  faculty  of 
reasoning  correctly . .  is  for  the  most  part  a  natural  gift.  1871 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  99  He  was  displaying 
in  Normandy  the  gifts  of  the  wise  lawgiver  and  firm  ad- 
ministrator. 1882  PEBODY  Eng,  Journalism  xix.  144  The 
precise  gifts  that  are  needed  in  a  special  correspondent. 
1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commw.  II.  hii.  328  [Hamilton's] 
countrymen  seem  to  have  never  ..  duly  recognized  his 
splendid  gifts. 

7.  slang.  (See  quots.) 

1832  Examiner  187/2  [They]  asked  him  if  he  would  join 
them  in  a  good  thing,  which  was  to  carry  away  a  landlord's 
till  of  money,  and  that  it  would  be  a  '  gift '  (an  easy  task). 
1859  Slang  Dict.i  Gift*  any  article  which  has  been  stolen 
and  afterwards  sold  at  a  low  price. 

8.  A  white  speck  on  the  finger-nails,  supposed  to 
portend  a  gift. 

1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  17.  2/1  C?.  What  is  the  Cause  of  little 
white  Spots,  which  sometimes  grow  under  the  Nails  of  the 
Fingers?  And  what  is  the  reason  they  say  they  are  Gifts? 
A.  The  reason  of  their  being  call'd  Gifts  is  as  Wise  an  one 
as  that  of  Letters,  Winding  Sheets,  &c.  in  a  Candle.  1796 
in  Grose's  Diet.  Vidg.  Tongue  (ed.  3^  1854  KNIGHT  Once 
upon  a  Time  II.  269  We  showed  each  other  the  gifts  on 
our  nails.  1886  in  Cntth,  Gloss. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  simple  attrib.,  as  gift- 
copy  *  -money,  -package,  -picture,     b.  objective,  as 
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gift-bearer, -taker*,  ^gift-greedy &&}.  c.  instrumental, 
as  gift-fatten  adj.  Also  gift-book,  a  book  given  as 
a  piesent ;  a  Ix.ok  published  in  an  attractive  form, 
such  as  is  suitable  for  a  present,  a  school  prize, 
etc. ;  gift  enterprise  U.S.  (sec  quot.) ;  gift-food, 
food  given  in  charity;  gift-horse,  a  horse  given 
as  a  present:  sec  also  HOUSK  sb.  20;  gift-house 
(see  quot.) ;  f  gift-sermon,  a  sermon  that  is  paid 
for  by  an  endowment. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  155/2  A  *Gift  berer,  dwv/cnts,  tinmifer. 
1868  Publisher's  Pref.  to  Watts'  lwpro*\  Jlfitttf,  As  a 
*gift-book  to  advanced  scholars  it  is  most  appropriate. 
i£85  T.  FROST  Rentin.  Country  Journalist  vih.  (1888)  94 
They,  .wished  to  use  them  [engravings]  in  the  production  of 
a  gift-book.  1832  MKS.  TROLLOPH  in  L' Estrange /'VwwfcA. 
Miss  lilitford  (1882)  I.  238  Mr.  Howe  told  him  that  all 
the  *gift  copies  were  already  sent.  1893  /-'/ink's  Stand, 
2)ict.t  *Gift-enterprtset  a  business  that  offers  gifts  to  secure 
patrons  or  purchasers.  1865  Daily  Tel.  6  Dec.  4/5  The 
danger  was.  .that  the  dangerous  habit  of  living  upon  *gift- 
food  would  demoralise  the  recipients.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad 
iv.  118  With  this,  the  mad-  *gift-greedie  man,  Minerua  did 
perswade.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  \.  i.  490  He  ne'er  consider'd 
it,  as  loth  To  look  a  *Gift-Horse  in  the  month.  1837  W. 
IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville  II.  249  The  Captain,  put  spurs  to 
his  very  fine  gift-horse.  1893  FARMER  Slang^  ^Gift-house 
(or  Gift),  (printers'),  a  club  ;  a  house  of  calf;  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  employment,  or  providing  allow- 
ances for  members.  1895  Daily  News  27  Dec.  2/5  A  giant 
Christmas  tree,  constituted  of  some  hundreds  of  the  *gift- 
laden  firs  of  the  nursery.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasw.  Par. 
Mark  i.  12-15  Thou  haste  receyued  the  holy  ghoste  as  it 
were  *gifte  money,  a  bond,  and  an  earnest  penye  of  thy 
salarye.  1897  BAILEY  Fruit-growing  416  In  all  the  finest 
fruits  the  grower  should  use  nothing  but  a  *gift-package, 
that  is,  one  which  is  given  away  wiih  the  fruit  when  it 
is  sold.  1862  THORNBURY  Titrntr  II.  128  Men  never 
valued  *gift  pictures  so  much  as  those  in  which  they  had 
invested  money.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  64  Here  is  a 
*gift-sermon  every  Tuesday,  .well  endowed  by  lady  Camb- 
den.  1549  LATIMKR  yd  Serin,  bef.  Edw.  I'l  (Arb.)  94  He 
was  no  *gyfte  taker,  he  was  no  wynker,  he  was  no  by  walker. 

Gift  (gift\z>.     [f.  GIFT  j*.] 

1.  trans.    To  endow  or  furnish  with  gifts  (see 
chiefly  GIFT  sb.  6)  ;   to  endow,  invest,  or  present 
ivith  as  a  gift. 

15. .  Wife  in  MoreFs  Skin  C  j  b,  The  friendes  that  were 
together  met  He  [printed  BeJ  gyfted  them  richely  with 
right  good  speede.  1608  W.  SCLATER  Malachy  (1650)  197 
See  huw  the  Lord  gifted  him  above  his  brethren.  1621 
SANDERSON  12  Serin.  (1637)  396  If  God  have  not  gifted  us 
for  it,  he  hath  ?iot  called  us  to  it.  1677  W.  HUBBARD  Nar- 
ratii'e  '1865)  I.  61  He  was  better  gifted  than  any  other  of 
the  Indian  Nation.  1749  FIKLDING  Tout  Jones  i.  v,  Nothing 
but  the  inspiration  with  which  we  writers  are  gifted  can 
possibly  enable  anyone  to  make  the  discovery.  1826  E. 
IRVING  Babylon  II.  vni.  282  When  they  were  gifted  with 
the  self  same  Spirit  with  which  Moses  had  been  gifted. 
1834!'.  MEDWIN  Angler  in  IVales  I.  290  How  admirably 
Nature  bad  provided . .  by  gifting  it  [the  salmon]  with  a  form 
of  all  others  the  best  adapted  for  [etc.].  1844  MRS.  BROWN- 
ING Swans  Nest,  The  world  must  love  and  fear  him  Whom 
I  gift  with  heart  and  hand.  1884  ROGERS  6  Cent.  Work 
$  Wages  I.  126  Many  settlements,  which  afterwards  grew 
into  towns,  were  gifted  subsequently  with  parliamentary 
representation. 

b.  To  invest  with  a  charm;  to  impart  a  fascina- 
tion to.  rare~l. 

1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  141,  I  may  not 
dwell  on  scenes  and  events  which  the  pen  ef  Scott  has 
gifted. 

2.  To  bestow  as  a  gift ;  to  make  a  present  of. 
Const.with/0  or  dative.  Also  with  away.  Chiefly  Sc. 

1619  SIR  J.  SEMPILI,  Sacrilege  y.  If  they  object,  that  tithes, 
being  gifted  to  Levi,  in  official  inheritance,  can  stand  no 
longer  than  Levi  [etc.],  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot. 
v.  (1677)  278  The  recovery  of  a  parcel  of  ground  which  the 
Queen  had  gifted  to  Mary  Levinston.  1711  m  A.  McKay 
Hist.  AY/«mr«0c/fe(i88o)  98  This  bell  was  gifted  by  the  Earl 
of  Kilmarnock  to  the  town  of  Kilmarnock  for  their  Council- 
house.  1754  ERSKINE  Princ.  Sc.  Laiu  I.  (1809)  51  Where  a 
fund  is  gifted  for  the  establishment  of  a -second  minister,  in 
a  parish  where  the  cure  is  thought  too  heavy  for  one  [etc.], 
1801  RANKEN  Hist.  France  I.  501  Parents  were  prohibited 
from  selling,  gifting,  or  pledging  their  children.  1829  J. 
BROWN  New  Dceside  Guide  (1876)  19  College  of  Blairs., 
having  been  gifted  to  the  Church  of  Rome  by  its  proprietor. 
1839  ALISON  Europe  xlii.  §  71  (1849-50)  VII.  155  Thus  did 
Napoleon  and  d'Oubril  gift  away  Sicily.  1878  J.  C.  LKES 
Abbey  of  Paisley  xix.  201  The  Regent  Murray  gifted  all  the 
Church  Property  to  Lord  Semplll. 

Hence  Gi'fting  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1619  SIR  J.  SEMPILL  Sacrilege  App.  4  Was  Abraham  so 
idle  in  gifting?  Jacob  so  superstitious  in  vowing?  1671 
True  Nonconf.  163  Our  Lords  most  gracious  gifting.  1796 


not  with  capacities  alone. 

Gifbed  (gi-fted),///.  a.     [f.  GIFT  v.  +  -ED  2.] 
1.  Endowed  with  gifts  (see  GIFT  j£.  6) ;  talented. 
1644  Minutes  Westin.  Assembly  (1874)  38  It  is  one  thing 
to  say  a  gifted  man  may  preach,  but  another  thing  to  say  a 
ruling  elder  . .  by  virtue  of  his  office  may  do  it.     1677  W. 
HUBBARD  Narrative^  (1865)  II.  201  Such  of  the  Women  as 


were  gifted  at  knitting  and  sewing  [etc.].  1711  G.  CARY 
Phys.  P hylat  tick  241 1'hw  is  a  Text  that  the  Gifted  Brethren 
have  often  urged.  1794  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  212  No 
patriot  weeps,  when  gifted  villains  die.  1839  A.  GRAY  Lett. 
(1893)  100  The  famous  Christopher  North,  .a  gifted  genius. 
1873  JOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  376  The  most  gifted  minds, 
when  they  are  ill-educated,  become  the  worst.  1892  ZANG- 
WILL  Bow  Myst.  92  It's  a  grand  thing  to  be  gifted,  Tom. 
absol.  1808  CARI.YLE  Misc.  (1857)  I.  231  Men  felt  and 


GIG. 

knew  that  here  also  was  one  of  the  Gifted  !    1850  ROBERTJJON 
Strta.  Ser.  HI.  ix.  114  The  gifted  of  their  species. 

b.  said  of  an  utterance  and  of  a  frame  of  mind. 

1678  KriLKK  Hud.  in.  ii.  6:^  Where  bad  they  all  their 
Gifted  I'hiases,  Hut  from  our  Calamies  and  Cases?  1850 
ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser,  in.  ii.  26  Genius  in  its  most  gifted 
hour. 

t  2.  Given,  bestowed.  Obs.-  l 

1671  MILTON  Sanistw  36  Why  was  my  breeding  ordered 
and  prescribed.  .To  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task  With 
this  heaven-gifted  strength  ? 

Hence  Gi'ftedness,  the  condition,  quality,  or 
state  of  being  gifted.  Also  quasi-iw/rr.,  a  gift. 

1660  tr.  Paracelsus'  Archidoxis  ll.  149  The  things  of 
nature  are  not  so  alike  graduated  as  Diseases  are,  as  in 
relation  to  the  Dose  or  Guiftedness,  1671  KACHARD  Observ. 
Answ.  Grounds  Cont.  Clergy  116  Not  endued  with  the 


JAMES  A*.  Hudson  ii.  64  Rowland  . .  felt  more  and  more  the 
fascination  of  what  he  would  have  called  his  giftedness. 

Olfter,  var.  GIFTUKK,  Obs. 

Giftie  (gi'fti).  St.  [dim.  f.  GIFT  sb. ;  see  -v  *.] 
Playfully  used  for  GIFT  sb.  6  b. 

1787  BURNS  To  a  Lonse  viii,  O  wad  some  Pow'r  the  giftie 

j    gie  us  To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  !     1791  A.  WILSON 

Laurel  Disputed  Wks.  (1876)  II.  22  [He]  shows  at  twenty- 

twa  as  great  a  giftie  For  painting  just,  as  Allan  did  at  fifty. 

t  Gi'ftishiiess.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  *giftish  (f.  GIFT 
sb.  +  -ISH)  +  -Ntsa.]  Giftedness,  talent. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia.  78  An  old  Trot  ithat  boasteth 
j    of  her  Giftishnesse  in  Waterology).     Ibid.  158  Such  whose 
!    Giftishnesse  in  Exhortation  amounteth   to  a  perswasive 
power. 

Giftless  (gi'ftles),  a.    [f.  GIFT  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  That  has  no  gift  to  offer.     Giftless  gifts  =  gifts 
that  are  no  gifts  (after  Gr.  dSwpa  Sctya). 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  193  This  messanger  was  yefteles. 
1614  D.  DYKE  Myst.  Selfe-Deceiving  15  As  in  the  proverbe, 
there  are  giftlesse  gifts.  1650  TKAH-  Contm.  Gen.  xv.  6 
Abraham  gave  gifts.  So  doth  God  to  reprobates  ;  but  they 
are  giftless  gifts  :  better  be  without  them.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  I.  i.  245  Fair  lords,  be  still  awhile,  And  say 
no  ill  about  this  giftless  guest. 

2.  That  receives  or  has  received  no  gift. 

c  1433  Torr.  Portugal  415  Yftles  schall  they  not  be,  That 
dare  I  sothely  sey.  1751  CAMBRIDGE  Scribleriad  iv.  161 
But  not  unhonour'd  shall  he  halt  away,  Or  giftless  mourn 
this  unan.spicious  day.  1870  MOKUIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  i.  297 
O  righteous  man,  we  leave  this  land,  Nor  leave  thee  giftless 
for  the  welcoming  Thou  gav'st  us  erst. 

3.  Devoid  of  mental  endowments ;  without  talent. 
1894  Daily  Neits  13  July  6/4  An  industrious,  and  by  no 

means  giftless,  Welsh  scholar. 

Giftling  (gi'ftlin).  nonce-wd.  [f.  GIFT  sb.  + 
-LING.]  A  small  gift. 

1860  THACKERAY  Round.  Papers  x.  (1863)  151  The  kindly 
Christmas  tree  ..  may  you  have  plucked  pretty  giftlings 
from  it. 

tGi'ffc-rOpe.  Want.  Obs.  [The  first  element 
is  piob.  corrupt ;  perh.  the  word  may  be  spurious, 
evolved  by  a  misprint  or  misreading  li<ym.gest-ro$e.\ 
=  GUEST-ROPE,  GUESS-WAKP. 

1704  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.,  Gift-rope  is  the  Boat-Rope, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  Boat  when  she  is  swifted,  in  order 
to  her  being  towed  at  the  Stern  of  a  Ship.  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Siipp.)  Chest-rofe,  in  a  ship,  is  the  same  with  the  guest 
or  gift-rope.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  \Vord-bk.)  Gift-rope 
(synonymous  with  enest-rope\  a  rope  for  boats  at  the  guest- 
warp  boom.  [Not  known  to  two  nautical  experts  consulted.] 

t  Gi'ffcure.  Ohs.  Also  6  yefture,  6-7  gifter. 
[f.  GIFT  v.  +  -URE.] 

1.  The  action  of  giving  ;  also  the  right  of  giving. 
Cf.  GIFT  sb.  i.     Upon giftnre  :  gratuitously. 

1503  Will  of  Lady  Hastings  in  Test.  Vetitsta  II.  452  A 
faire  prymmar,  which  I  had  by  the  yefture  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 1583  STUBBES  Anaf.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  79  In  whome 
doth  the  patronage,  right,  and  gifture  of  these  ecclesiastical 
promotions  and  benefices  consist  ?  1634  W.  WOOD  New 
Eng.  Prosp.  n.  (1865)  5  The  English  will  not  be  so  liberall 
as  to  fuinish  them  upon  gifture. 

2.  A  gift ;  a  prize. 

1592  WYRLF.Y  Armorie,  Ld.  Chandos  63  Willing  the  gifter 
to  some  other  wight.  1615  R.  CLEAVER  Prov.  48  The  wealth 
of  the  godly  is  the  peculiar  gifiure  of  wisedome. 

3.  attrib.,   as   giftttre- banquet  \    gifture-ore,   a 
quantity  of  ore  given  as  a  custumaiy  due. 

1609  HOLLAND  Atnm.  Marcell.  xix.  vi.  12  Solemn  doles,  or 
gifture  banquets.  1631  StarChainb.  Cases  (Camden)  90  The 
Deputy  Barre  Masters  . .  would  not  measure  their  oare  un- 
lesse  they  would  pay  them  their  gifter  oare.  1632  Ibid.  98 
There  was  some  given  to  the  Deputy  Barre  Masters  for 
their  paines,  and  it  is  called  therefore  gifter  oare. 

Gig  (g"g),  sbl     Forms  :  3-8  gigg(e, 4-5  gygge, 
(6  gbyg),  6-  gig.     [Perh.  onomatopoeic ;  the  iden- 
tity of  the  word  in  all  senses  is  very  doubtful.] 
I.  Something  that  whirls. 

*f*  1.  A  whipping-top,  Obs. 

c  1440  [see  WHIRLIGIG].  1570  BILLINGSLF.Y  Euclid  xi.  def. 
xvi.  317  This  solide  [Cone]  of  many  is  called  Turbo,  which 
to  our  purpose  may  be  Englished  a  Top  or  Ghyg.  1588 
SHAKS.  /,.  L.  L.  v.  i.  70  Thou  disputes  like  an  Infant :  goe 
whip  thy  Gigge.  1644  in  N.  <$•  Q.  Ser.  i.  IX.  422/1  For  four 
giggsand  scourge  sticks  is.  a  1657  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864) 
159  H'  has  left  his  apish  jigs,  And  whipping  hearts  like 
gtgs.  1692  LOCKE  Educ.  §  130  Play -thing!  which  are  above 
their  Skill  to  make,  as  Tops,  Gigs,  Battledors,  and  the  like. 
'  told  her  I'd  give  her  a  Whip 


1719  D'URFEY  /'///*  V.  100,  I 

for  her  Gig.    a  1793  (see  GIDDY  a.  2  d]. 
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GIG. 

fig.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  it.  79/2  For  hee's  the 
gigge  of  time.  Whom  sharpest  wits  haue  whipt  with  sport- 
ful nine.  Ibid.  144/1  Thou  Tauerne,  Alehouse,  Whorehouse, 
Gig  of  time,  That  for  a  groat  wilt  amongst  1  inkers  rime. 

f  2.  A  set  of  feathers  arranged  so  as  to  revolve 
rapidly  in  the  wind,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
birds  to  a  net.  Obs. 

i6ai  MAKKHAM  Prea.  Hunger  (1655^  ris.  a  1698  Bum- 
DELL  Cavalier's  Note-bk.  (1880)  272  A  great  help . .  for  bring- 
ing in  of  larks  about  your  net,  is  a  gigg  of  feathers,  .which 
twirleth  swiftly  round  on  the  least  breath  of  wind.  1727 
BRADLEY  Font.  Diet.  s.  v.  Day-net. 

3.  =  GIG-MILL. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci. ,  Gigs,  or  gig  machines,  are  rotatory 
cylinders  covered  with  wire-teeth,  for  teazling  woollen  cloth. 
1886  EHVORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-Ik,  s.v.,  Gig,  Gig-mill, 
the  machine  by  which  the  shag  or  nap  is  raised  upon 
blankets  and  other  cloth  ;  also  applied  to  the  building  in 
which  the  machine  is  worked . . '  Where's  your  Tom  now  ? 
Au  I  he  do  worky  down  to  factory— he 've  a-worked  to 
the  gig's  two  year '. 

II.  Applied  to  persons. 

1 4.  A  flighty,  giddy  girl.   Obs. 

a  1225  A  ncr.  R.  204  Hunten  )>er  efter  . .  mid  gigge  leihtre, 
mid  hor  eien,  mid  eni  lihte  lates.  c  1395  Pawmait'l  T. 
(Skeat)  759  Some  spend  hir  good  upon  [hir]  gigges,  And 
finden  hem  of  greet  aray.  c  1430  Ham  Git.  Wyftau^te  hir 
Dan.  55  in  Babees  Rk.  38  Fare  not  as  a  gigge,  for  noujt  (>at 
may  bitide,  Lauje  t?ou  not  to  loude,  ne  3ane  bou  not  to 
wide.  1594  WILLOBIE  Amsa  (18801  41  Thou  selfewill  gig 
that  doth  detest  My  faithful!  lone,  looke  to  thy  fame. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creiu,  s.  v.,  A  young  Gig,  a  wanton 

Lass.     1780  MAD.  D'ARBI.AY  Diary  June,  Charlotte  L 

called,  and  the  little  gig  told  all  the  quarrels  . .  she  led  in 
her  family. 

5.  A  queer-looking  figure,  an  oddity  ;  dial,  a  fool. 
Chiefly  Eton  slang.  Cf.  GECK  si.1,  GEGGE. 


a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Gig.  a  trifling,  silly,  flighty 
fellow.  1825  Blackiv.  Mag.  XVII.  416  O,  France  is  the 
region  of  caricature.  And  a  regular  Frenchman's  a  gig  to 
be  sure  With  his  apple-green  breeches  [etc.].  1832  MACAUI.AY 
in  Life  ff  Lett,  (1880)  I.  265  Be  you  Tories,  be  you  Whigs, 
You  must  write  to  sad  young  gigs.  1836  T.  HOOK  G. 
Gurney  I.  193  They  were  what  Mr.  Daly . .  called  uncom- 
mon gigs.  1856  WHYTE  MELVILI.F.  Kate  Cor.  xiv,  Such  a 
set  of  '  gigs ',  my  dear,  I  never  saw  in  my  life . .  not  a  good- 
looking  man  amongst  them. 

III.  6.  fa.  A  fancy,  joke,  whim.  Obs. 
1590  NASHE  Pasquits  Apol.  i.  C  ij  b,  A  right  cutte  of  the 
worde,  without  gigges  or  fancies  of  hsereticall  and  newe 
opinions.  1600  J.  LANE  Tom  Tel-troth  118  New  gigges  fora 
countrie  clowne.  1607  Schol,  Disc.agst.Antichr.  l.i.  16  It 
is  a  common  gigge  to  shift  of  all  things  brought  against  this 
filthee  Idoll.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Hum.  Lieuten.  iv.  iv, 
I  must  go  see  him  presently,  For  this  is  such  a  gig.  1642 
ROGERS  Haawan  204  Any  idle  tale,  or  gigge  of  a  geering, 
gibing  wit.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  III.  321  They 
put  a  gigg  in  the  gravest  scull  And  send  their  wits  to  gather 
wool.  i8zi  Joseph  the  Book-Man  in  One  talk'd  ol  life's 
most  funny  rigs,  And  much  enlarg'd  on  pleasing  gigs. 

b.  Fun,  merriment,  glee.  In  high  gig,  on  the 
(high)  gig:  in  a  state  of  boisterous  hilarity;  also 
dial,  eager,  impatient.  Now  dial. 

1777  MAD.  D'ARBI.AY  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  201  The 
girls,  Betsy  and  Beckey,  were  upon  the  high  gig  all  the 
time,  for  they  enjoyed  seeing  me  thus  whisked  about.  1807 
Oracle  in  Spirit  Putt.  Jrnls.  (1809)  XII.  45,  I  tells  you 
Common  Garden's  the  gig,  the  go,  and  the  finish.  1813 
MOORE  Post  Bagm.  21  We  were  all  in  high  gig— Roman 
Punch  and  Tokay  Travelled  round,  till  our  heads  travelled 
just  the  same  way.  1819  '  R.  RABKLAIS'  Abeillaidff  H. 
36  Being  so  full  of  gig  and  glee  Begins  her  speech  with 
He  !  He  !  He  !  c  1830  in  Besant  50  Yrs.  Agoi-$$  A  laughter- 
loving  lass  of  eighteen  who  dearly  loved  a  bit  of  gig.  1876 
Mid-Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Gig,  a  state  of  flurry;  'He's  on  the 
gig  to  be  off.' 

o.  Comb,  gig-fair  local  (see  quot.)  ?  Obs. 
1829  GLOVER  Hist.  Derby  I.  271  Fairs  for  shows,  ribands, 
toys.  &c.  commonly  called  holiday  or  gig  fairs. 
Gig  (gig),  sb?    [Transferred  sense  of  GIG  rf.l  I.] 

1.  A  light  two-wheeled  one-horse  carriage. 

1791  '  G.  GAMBADO  '  Ann.  Horsent.  v.  (1809)  89  Airing  en 
famille,  in  a  gig,  accompanied  with  a  husband  and  three 
children.  1796  in  Grose's  Diet.  Vitl*.  Tongue  (ed.  3).  1809 
WINDHAM  Sp.  Parl.  26  May  24  Let  the  former  riders  in 
gigs  and  whiskeys  and  one-horsed  carriages  continue  to 
ride  in  them.  1838  HAWTHORNE  Jrnl.Solit.  Man  in  Tales 
ff  Sk.  (1879)  84  Spruce  gigs  rattling  past.  1855  THACKERAY 
Neu'cowes  I.  51  In  the  carriage,  mind  you,  not  in  the  gig 
driven  by  the  groom.  1889  G.  N.  HOOPER  in  Driving  (Badm.l 
379  Gigs  are  considered  equally  .suitable  for  London  and 
country  use. 

2.  Naut.    A  light,  narrow,  clinker-built  ship's 
boat,  adapted  either  for  rowing  or  sailing.     Also 
cutter-,  whale-gig. 

(Not  in  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  1780.) 

1790  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Adv.  Put.  Laureat  Wks.  1812 
II.  338  That  by  its  painter  drags  the  Gig  or  Yawl.  1801  in 
Nicolas  Dfsf.  Kelson  (1845)  IV.  325  Lord  Nelson  repaired 
in  his  gig  (his  usual  conveyance)  on  board  of  our  Ship.  1816 
'  Quiz  Grand  Master  i.  24  Tis  number  sixty-five— a  wig— 
O  d— n  the  number  !  man  the  gig.  1860  L.  OLIPHANT  Earl 
Elgin's  Mission  to  China  I.  71  Customhouse  guards. .have 
a  proper  respect  for  a  British  man-of-war's  gig.  1875  BED- 
FORD Sailor's  Pocket  St.  vi.  (ed.  2)  213  Cutter  Gie,  Whale 
Gig,  Whale  Gig-Life[boat]. 

b.  A  modified  form  of  the  ship's  gig,  used,  esp. 
on  the  Thames,  as  a  rowing  boat,  chiefly  for  racing 
purposes. 

1865  [see  gig  eight  sense  4].  1881  Sportsman's  Year  Bk. 
100  A  heavy  pair-oared  gig.  i88a  7Y»>«  (weekly  ed.)  16  June 
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2/1  The  steam-launches  and  gigs  of  the  Thames  police  may 
with   noiseless   vigilance  patrol   the  waters.     1888  Vv.    li. 
WOODCATE  Boating  xi.  (Badm.)  143  Many  regattas  offered 
prizes  for  pair  oars  with  coxwains  in  outrigged  gigs. 
C.  Short  for  gigsman  (see  4). 

1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Ctingle  xy,  One  of  the  Captain  s 
gigs,  the  handsome  black  already  introduced  on  the  scene. 

3.  A  wooden  box  or  chamber,  with  two  compart- 
ments, one  above  the  other,  used  by  miners  in  as- 
cending and  descending  a  pit-shaft.   Also  =  KIBJILE. 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Closs.,  Gii;.  See  Kibble  .  .  Kibbal 
or  Kil-ble  (Corn,  ft  Wales),  an  iron  bucket  for  raising  ore. 
1883  B'/iam  Weekly  Post  18  Aug.  4/3  Thirteen  men  placed 
themselves  in  the  gig  to  be  drawn  to  the  surface  from  a 
depth  of  about  1,300  feet. 

4.  attrib.  and   Comb.    a.  simple  attributive,  as 
(sense  i)  gig-apron,  -cushion,  harness,  -horse,  -house, 
^-umbrella,  -whip  ;  gig-ways  adv.  ;  (sense  2  b)  gig- 
ei^ht,  -race,  -sculling,    b.  similative,  as  (sense  2  b) 
gig-built  adj.    Also  gig-bishop,  a  bishop  who  rides 
in  a  gig  instead  of  a  carriage  ;  gig-box,  a  box  in 
the  seat  of  a  gig  ;   gigsman,  one  of  the  crew  of 
a  ship's  gig  ;  gig-pair,  a  gig  fitted  for  two  rowers  ; 
gig-road,  -saddle,  -tree  (see  quots.)  ;  gig-work, 
practice  in  rowing  in  a  gig. 

1869  Daily  Nems  10  Dec.,  Stetham  and  Co.  have  gutta 
percha  in  the  shape  of  *gig-aprons  and  dumb  jockeys. 
i8ja  S.  G.  OSBORNE  in  Times  3  Nov.,  Divide  the  dioceses 
into  manageable  districts,  and  have  what  I  will  call  '  *gig 
bishops  '.  1897  Tablet  4  Sept.  384  The  Suffragans,  or  '  gig- 
bishops  ',  as  the  late  Mr.  Rogers  used  to  call  them.  1833 
M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  vii.  (1859)  143  Fyall  ordered  Jupiter 
to  bring  a  case  from  his  *gig  box  containing  some  capital 


GIGANTEAN. 


ur   Diamonds   may      ave   procreate      tese        amons  .  . 
hydra.  If  this  be  true,  I  hope  my  Goblet  has  gigg'd  another 


andy.      1896  Daily  fftvis  5  Aug.   3/3  Mr.  J.  E.  M.  .. 
ppened  to  be  with  some  friends  in  a  large  *gig-built  boat 


bra 
happ 

close  by.  1843  HALIBURTON  Attachi  I.  xi.  195  The  lawyer 
took  a  stretch  for  it  on  the  bench,  with  his  *gig  cushions 
for  a  pillar.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  23  May  no  We  may  imagine 
.  .  the  raws  and  blisters  that  he  endured,  ere  he  was  qualified 
to  progress  from  the  coaching  tub  to  a  seat  in  the  *gig 
eight.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset^  Word-bk.,  Gig-saddle, 
the  saddle  belonging  to  a  set  of  single-horse  carriage  or 
*gig-harness.  1835  BOOTH  Analyt.  Diet.  304  Coach-horse, 
Carriage-horse,  'Gig-horse,  &c.  1883  OCILVIE,  Gig-horse,a. 
horse  that  draws  a  gig.  1829  D.  CONWAY  Nonvay  151  There 
was  also  attached  .  .  a  coach  or  *gig-honse  and  a  garden. 
1869  Echo  9  Feb.,  He  daily  has  one  or  two  out  in  the 
*gig-  pairs.  1888  W.  B.  WOODCATE  Boating  xi.  (Badm.)  144 
This  system  ..  caused  *gig  races  to  be  fruitful  sources  of 
squabbles.  1834  Times  7  Jan.  3/5  That  is  the  *gig-road 
toward's  Batler's-green.  1883  Standard  9  Nov.  2/2  The 
road  is  not  a  working  road,  but  what  they  call  a  gig  road. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Gig-saddle,  a  small  saddle  used 
with  carriage-harness,  and  carrying  the  terrets  for  the 
driving-reins  and  the  check-hook  for  the  bearing-rein.  1887 
Sporting  Life  30  June  4/6  No  sculling  boats  had  been  en- 
gaged for  the  scratch  *gig  sculling  race.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  *Gig-tree,  the  frame  of  a  gig  or  harness  saddle. 
1883  READE  Tit  for  Tat  in  Harpers  Mag.  Jan.  252/2  The 


1830  Chron.  24  Aug.  in  Ann.  Reg.  (1831)  137/2  Captain 
Smith,  having  jumped  out  of  it,  with  the  "gig-whip  in  his 
hand.  1843  M.  J.  HIGGINS  Ess.  (1875)  39  Albert,  .takes  up 
a  gig-whip,  but  _does  not  use  it.  1898  Daily  News  20  Jan. 
3/4  All  the  candidates  indulged  in  long  bouts  of  *gig  work. 

Hence  Gig-ful,  as  many  as  a  gig  will  hold. 

1848  J.  MACKINTOSH  Diary  in  Macleod  Mem.  vi.  (1854)  154 
Two  gigfuls  of  fishers  passed  me. 

t  Gig,  st.3  Obs.  rare  —  *.  In  4  gyge.  [Of  ob- 
scure origin  ;  perh.  echoic ;  cf.  Sc.  gig,  GEIG  v.,  to 
squeak.]  ?  A  squeaking  noise. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H,  Fame^  in.  852  (Fairfax  MS.)  And  euer 
mo  so  swyft  as  thought  This  queynt  hous  about  went.  .And 
al  thys  hous.  .was  made  of  twigges  ..  That  for  the  swough 
and  for  the  twynges  [read  twyges]  This  house  was  also 
[=  as]  ful  of  gyges  And  also  ful  eke  of  chirkynges  As  [etc.]. 

Gig  (gig),  sb±  [Shortened  from  FISHGIG  or  FIZ- 
GIG.] A  kind  of  fish-spear ;  =  FISHGIG,  FIZGIG  4. 
Also  U.S.,'  An  arrangement  of  four  barbless  hooks, 
fastened  back  to  back,  and  attached  to  a  hand-line, 
used  for  catching  fish  by  dragging  it  through  a 
school '  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet."). 

1722  R.  B.  Hisi.  Virginia  131  At  each  End  of  the  Canoe 
stands  an  Indian,  with  a  Gig,  or  pointed  Spear,  setting  the 
Canoe  forward  with  the  Butt-end  of  the  Spear,  as  gently  as 
he  can,  by  that  Means,  stealing  upon  the  Fish,  without  any 
Noise.  1774  COOK  Voy.  11777)  II.  ill.  vii.  91,  I  did  not  see 
that  they  had  any  other  weapon  but  darts  and  gigs,  intended 
only  for  striking  of  fish.  1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  228  Two  men 
are  trying  to  take  some  of  the  fish  with  a  gig.  1877  G.  GIBBS 
Tribes  Washington  195  The  spring  salmon  are  taken  . .  in 
the  small  streams  either  with  the  scoop-net  or  with  a  gig. 

tGig,  sb£  Obs.     Also  7  gigg(e.     (See  quots.) 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  106/1  A  Gigge  is  a  hole  in 
the  Ground  where  Fire  is  made  to  dry  the  Flax.  1706  PHIL- 
LIPS (ed.  Kersey)  Gigge. 

t  Gig  (gig),  w.1  [f.  GIG  SD.I  (sense  i).]  a.  intr. ; 
b.  trans,  (sense  obscure :  see  below). 


out  by  the  effect  of  rapid  rotation.  Hence  to  fig  (ouf)  ap- 
pears to  be  used  Jig.  with  the  sense  '  to  throw  out  or  give 
rise  to  (a  smaller  repetition  of  itself) '.  The  Diets.,  on  the 
ground  of  the  Dryden  quot. ,  have  plausibly,  but  erroneously, 
explained  the  transitive  \  b.  as  meaning '  to  engender,'  assign- 
ing to  it  a  derivation  from  L.  gignere. 

1651  CLEVELAND  Poems  44  No  wonder  they'l  confesse  no 
losse  of  men  ;  For  Rupert  knocks  'em,  till  they  gig  agen. 
1658-9  in  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  185  One  question  gigs 


Golden  Goblet. 

Gig  (gig),  v?  [perh.  onomatopoeic  ;  there  may 
be  connexion  with  prec.] 

f  1.  intr.  ?  To  move  to  and  fro.   Ola.  rare. 

1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  vi.  (1697)  138  The  rank  Matrons, 
dancing  to  the  Pipe,  Gig  with  their  Hums. 

2.  trans.  To    move   backwards    and    forwards. 
Chiefly  U.S.  ;  also  techn.  in  to  gig  back  (the  carriage 
of  a  sawmill  after  the  cut  is  made).     Cl.  JK;  v. 

1875  KNIGHT  Dictt  Mech.  s.  v.  Gig-saw,  The  motion  is 
imparted  by  the  crank  and  pitman,  and  the  spring  above  gigs 
back  the  saw,  keeping  it  strained  on  its  upward  stroke. 
1877  Lumberman's  Gaz.  8  Dec.  362  These  gangs  [i.  e.  of 
saws],  .convert  whole  logs  into  lumber  as  they  pass  through 
—  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  'gigging  back'.  1886 
HOTCHKISS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  345/1  A  rope  .  .  passing 
over  pulleys  in  the  floor  to  a  drum  beneath,  so  arranged  as 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  sawyer  in  its  feeding  move- 
ment or  in  reversal  to  'gig'  the  carriage  back  to  its  first 
position.  1887  Microscope  VII.  333  Gently  gig  the  glass 
back  and  forth. 

3.  Comb.,  as  gig-back,  gig-saw  (see  quots.). 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Gig-smv,  a  thin  saw  to  which 

a  rapid  vertical  reciprocation  is  imparted.  1893  Funk's 
Stand.  Diet.,  Gig-back,  a  device  by  which  a  sawmill  car- 
riage is  run  back  after  the  cut  has  been  made,  usually  much 
more  rapidly  than  during  the  forward  motion. 

Hence  Gi'gging  vbl.  sb.  ;  in  quot.  attrib. 

1887  Microscope  VII.  335  The  ..  diatoms  are  again  trans- 
ferred to  the  crystal  gigging  glass. 

Gig  (gig),  v.3  [?  Back-formation  from  GIG-HILL.] 
trans.  To  raise  the  nap  of  (cloth)  with  a  gig.  Also 
in  Comb.,  as  gig-drum,  -machine,  -wheel.  Hence 
Gi'gging  z/W.  sb.  ;  also  attrib.,  vsgigging-machine, 
-mill.  Also  Qi'trgfer,  one  who  works  a  gigging- 
machine. 

1789  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  VII.  195  Mills,  called  here  Gig- 


ing-'MUls  . .  worked  by  men  turning  them  backward  and 
forward,  till  the  wool  is  sufficiently  opened  for  use.     1839 
UR     ' 
mou 


TRE  Diet.  Arts  1320  Several  French  schemes  have  been 
..lounted  for  making  the  gig-drum  act  upon  the  two  sides  of 
the  cloth.  1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  Gig  Wheel,  a  mill  in 
which  the  nap  of  woollen  cloth  is  raised  by  the  application 
ofteasles.  1842  [see  GIG  **.'  3].  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Gigging-machine,  a  machine  for  dressing  woolen  cloth  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  teasels,  whose  fine  hooks  draw 
the  loose  fibres  to  the  surface.  18. .  Fibre  f,  Fabric  V.  20 
(Cent.)  A  man  who  can  take  charge  of  dyeing,  scouring,  full- 
ing and  gigging  in  a  small  country  mill. 

tGig,  ».*  Obs-*     trans.  ? To  befool,  hoax. 


1795  Poetry  in  Ann.  Reg.  153*  Gigg'd  by  their  neighbours, 
gull'd  of  all  their  cash. 

Gig  (gig),  v.5  [f.  GiGJiM]  a.  trans.  To  spear 
(fish)  with  a  gig.  b.  intr.  '  To  fish  with  a  gig  or 
fishgig '  (Webster  1828-32). 

1816  Chron.  in  Ann.  Keg.  569  The  Indians  sometimes  gig 
them  [porpoises]. 

Gig  (gig>,  ».*  [f.  GIG  s6.z]  intr.  To  ride  or 
travel  in  a  gig.  Also  to  gig  it. 

1807  T.  MOORE  Mem.  (1856)  VIII.  65  To-day  I  gig  it  to 
Ashby.  1823  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  17  Oct.  (1894)  I.  229,  I 
am  enchanted,  I  have  gigged  round  the  new  road.  1829  COL. 
HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  3  Lost  the  coach,  and  had  to  gig 
it  home.  1860  A  It  Year  Roiinii  No.  38.  280  A  young  doctor 
gigging  it  at  an  express-train  velocity.  1836  SOUTHEY  Lett.^ 
(1856)  IV.  479  We  had  first  two  miles'  walk,  then  two  miles' 
gigging. 

Gig :  see  JIG. 

||  Giga  (djf'ga).  Mm.  [It.  —  V.giguc]  =GlQUE. 

1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).     1879  [see  GIGUE]. 

II  Gigalira  (<i;5«galf  ra).  [It.;  f.  giga  fiddle  + 
lira  lyre.]  A  kind  of  wood  harmonicon. 

1889  Century  Diet.,  Gigelira.  1892  Daily  News  22  Jan. 
•6/2  Performances  on  the  gigilira  [sic\,  dulcimer,  and  piano. 

t  Gigant,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  Also  5  gigante,  6 
gygant.  [ad.  L.  gigant-em,  gigds:  see  GIANT. 
The  Lat.  word  had  been  adopted  in  OE.  as  gigant.'] 
=  GIANT  sb.  and  a.,  in  various  senses. 

[971  Blickl.  Horn.  31  pa  nam  he  [Dauid]  fif  stanas  on  his 
herdebclis&.  .mid  anum  he  |x>ne  sigant  ofwearp.]  1431-50 
tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  95  That  cite  callede  Babylon  whom 
Nemproth  the  gigante  made.  1538.  LELAND  /tin.  I.  61 
Waddes  Grave,  whom  the  People  there  say  to  have  beene  a 
Gigant  and  owner  of  Mougreve.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus, 
A  nguipes,  a  gygant  that  had  crooked  feete  like  a  serpent. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.,  II.  Irel.  154  A  day  was  ap- 
pointed betweene  these  Gigants  or  Champions,  namely  be- 
tweene  John  Curcy  and  the  other.  1658  ROWLAND  Moufet's 
Theat.  Ins.  1007  The  stalk  of  Fennel  gigant  would  scarse 
contain  this  when  he  is  grown  great. 

t  Gigantal,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  gigantal,  f.  L. 
gigant-,  gigds  :  see  GIANT.]  =  GIGANTIC  a. 

3616  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Urania  i  Gigantal  frames,  held 
wonders  rarely  strange,  Like  spiders'  webs,  are  made  the 
sport  of  days.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  II.  xxx.  193  This 
Gigantal  victory  being  ended,  Pantagruel  withdrew  himself 
to  the  place  of  the  flaggons. 

Gigantean  (dgaig&ntran),  a.  [I.'L.  gigantf-us 
(ad.  Gr.  -^i^avrtua,  recorded  only  in  late  Gr.,  f. 
r- :  see  GIANT)  +  -AN.]  =  GIGANTIC  a. 


GIOANTESQUE. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  420  An  exceeding  huge  ( H^antcuu 
Switzer.  1647  H.  MOUI-:  I'oenis  318  When  the  strong  K:iti:s 
with  Gigastewi  force  Hear  thee  in  iron  arms.  1670-98 
[.. \SSKI.S  i'oy.  Italy  121  Near  the  gates,  .stand  two  statues 
of  more  than  Gygantcan  bulk.  1715  M.  DA  VIES  A  then.  Brit. 
I.  255  They  can't  reach  up  to  that  wicked  Pitch  of  Jesuitical 
Gigantean  Heights  therein.  1818  J.  H.  FRKRI-:  Whistlccr. 
Nat.  Poem  in.  xlix,  Had  he  so  done,  the  gigantean  corps 
Had  sack'd  the  convent  on  that  very  day.  &6$Athena:itm 
No.  1955.  524/2  The  desire  for  gigantean  buildings. 

Gigantesque  (djaigintc^k),  a.  [a.  F.  gigan- 
tesque,  ad.  It.  gigantcsco^  f.  gigante^  ad.  \i.gigant- 
cm  GIANT.]  Having  the  characteristics  of  a  giant ; 
befitting  a  giant. 

1834  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLI.  468  Everything  ..  was 

figantesque  and  awful.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  $  It.  Jrnls. 
.  302  How  gigantesque  the  campanile  is  in  its  mass  and 
height.  1875  Contcuip.  Rev.  XXVII.  66  All  gigantesque, 
eccentric,  distorted,  extravagant  art  is  barbarous.  1888 
W.  H.  PAYXE  tr.  Compayrps  Hist.  Pedagogy^  Rabelais 
wrote  for  giants,  and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  demand 
gigantesque  efforts  of  them. 

absol.  1821  Nciv  Monthly  Mag.  II.  123  This  play  abounds 
with  two  vices  . .  ringing  changes  upon  words,  and  a  dis- 
position to  the  unnatural  _  and  gigantesque.  1871  L. 
STEM  i  KM  Playgr.  Europe  ii.  (1894)  59  The  expressions 
savour  rather  strongly  of  the  gigantesque. 

Gigantic  (dgMgceiitik  ,  a.  [f.  L.gigant-,  gigds 
(see  GIANT)  + -ic,  (Gr.  had  mavriKos  of  equi- 
valent formation.)] 

1 1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  giant 
or  giants.  Obs. 

i6ia  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  i.  10  Thou  Genius  of  the  place  . . 
Which  liucd'st  long  before  the  A 11 -earth-drowning  Flood, 
Whjlst  yet  the  world  did  swarme  with  her  Gigantick  brood. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi,  659  On  each  hand  slaughter  and 
gigantic  deeds,  a.  1677  BARROW  Serm.  (1686)  III.  472  There 
are  some  persons  of  that  wicked  and  Gigantick  disposition. . 
that  . .  would  be  ready  to  say  with  Polyphemus  in  Homer 
[etc.].  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  II.  178  He  was  the  son  of 
Urlcus,  and  of  the  gigantic  race. 

2.  Of  persons  or  their  stature :  Having  the  pro- 
portions of  a  giant ;  resembling  a  giant  in  size,  etc. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  iv.  xlvii.  586  The  Fairies  ..  have 
their  enchanted  Castles,  and  . .  Gigantique  Ghosts.  1762 
H.  WALPOLE  Vettufs  Anecd.  Paint.  (1765)  II.  i.  10  Jeffery 
..  had  many  squabbles  with  the  King's  gigantic  porter. 
1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  172  The  gigantic  bones  found 
in  many  burial  places  here,  give  room  to  believe,  that  the 
former  inhabitants  were  of  larger  size  than  the  present. 
1828  SCOTT  F,  M.  Perth  xi,  One  who  had  never  seen  the 
Black  Douglas,  must  have  known  him  by  his  swart  com- 
plexion, his  gigantic  frame  [etc.]. 

3.  Hence  of  things  material  or  immaterial,  ac- 
tions, etc.  :  Greatly  exceeding  ordinary  dimensions; 
huge,  enormous. 

1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFF.  Italian  xiii,  Vivaldi  pointed  out  to 
Ellena  the  gigantic  Velino  in  the  north.  1801  STRUTT 
Sports  <$•  Past.  Introd.  45  The  evils  complained  of  by  these 
writers  . .  have  in  the  present  day  attained  to  a  gigantic 
stature.  1802  BINGLEY  A tlim .  Biog.  (1813)  II.  293  The 
Gigantic  Crane  is  an  inhabitant  of  Bengal  and  Calcutta. 
i8ia-i6  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  fy  Art  I.  494  Facing  this 
gigantic  telescope.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  315 
The  ancestors  of  the  gigantic  quadrupeds,  which  all 
foreigners  now  class  among  the  chief  wonders  of  London, 
were  brought  from  the  marshes  of  Walcheren.  1861  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1880)  I.  42  The  gigantic  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  was  kindled  in  England  and  Spain.  1878  E.  WHITE 
Life  in  Christ  v.  xxviii.  (ed.  3)  468  The  hell  believed  in  is 
thought  too  dreadful  for  all  except  gigantic  offenders. 

Hence  Giga-nticness. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  uiga'ntical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  GIGANTIC  a.  +  -AL.] 
=  GIGANTIC  «.,  in  various  senses. 

1604  MIDDLETON  Black  Dk.  Cj  b,  A  paire  of  Corpulent 
Gigantical  Andiorns.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  i.  v.  §  8. 
81  Goropius  Becanus,  an  Antuerpian  (who  thought  his  owne 
wit  more  Giganticall  then  the  bodies  of  Nimrod  and 
Hercules!  hath  written  a  large  discourse.  1621  BURTON 
Anal.  Mel.  ii.  ii.  in.  (1651^  242,  I  would  see.  .whether  there 
be.  .gigantical  Patagones  in  Chica.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell. 
Syst.  i.  ii.  §  3.  62  A  gigantical  and  Titanical  Attempt  to 
dethrone  the  Deity. 

Gigantically  (djpigre-ntik&li),  adv.  [f.  GI- 
GANTICAL a.  +  -LY2.]  In  a  gigantic  manner  or 
degree ;  after  the  manner  or  proportions  of  a  giant ; 
enormously. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  ii.  §  3.  62  Though  this 
monster  . .  strut  and  stalk  so  gigantically.  1797  Monthly 
Mag:  III.  509  The  fountains  of  barbarous  and  gigantically 
daring  impiety.  1845  [Miss  J.  ROUINSON]  Whitehall  xxxvm. 
260  A  gigantically  tall  porter.  1852  J.  WILSON  in  Blacbiv. 
Mae.  LXXII.  375  You  do  not  habitually  think  thus  gigan- 
tically of  angels.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav,  271  [He] 
felt  so  gigantically  good-natured  that  he  could  not  keep  his 
face  sober,  1870  Daily  News  13  Dec.,  Prince  Edward — our 
Guardsman — loomed  almost  gigantically  through  the  fog  on 
the  morning  of  Inkermann. 

Giganticide1  (dgaigse-ntisaid).  [f.  L.  £/- 
gant(i)-t  gigds  GIANT +  -CIDE  *.]  A  giant-killer. 

1806  SOUTHKV  Let.  17  June  in  Life  %  Corr.  III.  xii.  43 
Jack  the  Giganticide's  leathern  bag.  1883  Times  20  Dec. 
9  The  young  preferred  to  live  in  Fairyland,  among  fairy 
godmothers,  giganticides,  genii  good  or  bad. 

Giganticide  2  (d^aigx'nlissid).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-CJDK  *.]  The  killing  of  giants. 

1860  in  WORCESTER  (citing  H  ALLAH),  a  1876  G.  DAWSON 
Serm.  Disp.  feints  (1878)  184  The  wonderful  hero  who  as- 
cended  into  an  invisible  land  and  took  to  giganticide. 

Hence  Giga-nticidal  a. 

1891  S.  MOSTVM  Cnratica  55,  I  had  become  familiar  in 
citildhood  with  the  giganlicidal  precocity  of  beanstalks. 
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Gigantify  (dgoi|j:x"ntifoi),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-FY.J  trans.  To  cause  to  develop  gigantically. 
Hence  Giga'utifying  vbl.  J/A,  in  quot.  attrib* 

1841  Taifs  JAr.v.  VIII.  332  The  Rigantifying  art,  to  coin 
a  word,  is  inure  beneficially  applied  to  fir-trees. 

t  Gigantine, «.  0/>s.  [a.  Y.gigantin  (Cotgr.), 
f.  L.£lgBtt/*,£yjt&  GIANT.]  =  GIGANTIC,  in  various 
senses. 

1605  KACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxi.  §  i.  74  That  Gygantine 
state  of  mind  which  possesseth  the  trowblers  of  the  world . . 
who.,  would  giue  fourm  to  the  world  according  to  their 
owne  humors  (which  is  the  trewe  theomachie),  pretendeth 
[etc.].     166*4  EVELYN  tr.  Freart's  Archit.  ii.  10  Theheroiclc 
and  gigantine  manner  of  this  Order.     1696  tr.  Dtt  Mont's 
Voy,  Levant  3  A  Man  of  such  Gigantine  Stature. 

Hence  f  Oigantinism,  gigantic  development. 

1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Bnriall  Ded.,  Such  vigorous  tallies  in 
statur  and  strength  . .  that  . .  by  a  grace-full  Gygantinisme, 
the  commonly  doughty  are  become  your  dwarfes. 

Gigantism  (diai'g*ntiz'm).  Biol.  [f.  L.  gi- 
gant-j  gigas  +  -ISM.]  Abnormal  or  monstrous  size. 

1885  in  Syti.  Soc.  Lex. 

f  Gigantive,  a.  Obs.  [Badly  f.  L.  gigant- 
GIANT  +  -IVE.]  Mistake  for,  or  synonym  of, 
GIGANTINE. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  146  The  walls  are  cut  into 
Gygantjve  Images.  Ibid.  159  His  gigantive  shape  [1677 
reads  gigantick  ;  else  where  (p.  149)  Herbert  lias  gigantine]. 
1656  HEYLIN  Journeys  vii.  91  What  minded  King  Lewis  to 
make  his  father  of  so  gigantive  a  stature,  I  cannot  tell. 

Gigantize  (d^argsentaiz),  v.  [f.  GIGANT-IC  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  cause  to  appear  gigantic. 

1630  RANDOLPH  Pancg.  Verses  Shirley's  Grate/.  Serv, 
Aiij,  I  cannot,  .straine  Garagantuan  lines  to  Gigantize  thy 
yeine.  yR^Blackw.Mag.  LXIV.  152  The  former  humanis- 
ing the  divine,  the  latter,  if  not  deifying,  gigantising 
humanity.  1865  Spectator  30  Sept.  1084  The  comparison 
with  dwarfs  never  makes  average  men  seem  unnaturally  tall, 
never  gigantizes  them,  though  giants  dwarf  them. 

Gigantolite  (dsaigse-nttoit).  Min.  [£  Gr. 
~(i-yavT(o)~ ,  7*70?  GIANT  +  -LITE.  Named  by  Bons- 
dorf  1832.]  A  pseudomorph  after  iolite  occurring  in 
large  six  or  twelve  sided  crystals,  a  variety  of  pinite. 

1835  SHKPARD  Min.  n.  II.  325  Gigantolite,  a  mineral  com- 
posed of  alumina,  lime,  and  iron. 

Gigantology  (asdgftQtp'lftdgi).    [a.  F.  gigan- 

tologie,  fTGr.  ytyavT(o}-,  yiyas  GIANT  +  -\oyia  :  see 
-LOGY.]     Discussions  or  treatises  about  giants. 


logy '  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Paterson  . .  was  used  by  the 
French  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  1865  Reader  14  Oct. 
419/2  There  is  but  little  material  to  fill  up  the  history  of 
gigantology  between  the  men  of  renown  and  the  giants  of 
romance. 

Gigail  torn  achy  (dgaigaent^'maki).  Also 
||  gigaxitoma'chia.  [a.  and  ad.  Gr.  yiyavTopaxia, 
f.  ytyavr(o)-,  yiyas  GIANT  +  ^X7?  battle.] 

1.  a.  The  war  of  the  giants  against  the  gods. 
b.  A  contest  resembling  this. 

1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Bnriall  (1833)  31  In  a  Gigantomachy 
they  prease  to  commix  the  heauen  with  the  hell.  1678 
CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  i.  §  19.  18  There  had  been  always 
..a  kind  of  gigantomachy  betwixt  these  two  parties  or  sects 
of  men.  1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  148  This  with 
our  church  monomachie  Ends  with  a  gigantomachie,  1710 
HUME  Sacr.  Success.  (1716)  308  Its  former  gigantomachy 
drove  our  Church  into  the  wilderness.  1853  SMEDLEY 
Occult  Sc.  127  The  Tartarus,  which  he  prepares  for  the 
defeated  Titans,  after  the  Gigantomachia.  1885  Iltustr. 
Land.  Ne^vs  u  Nov.  492  So  '  tall '  were  the  scores,  .that  it 
was  a  veritable  '  gigantomachia ',  or  '  battle  of  the  Anakim '. 

2.  A  representation  of  the  same. 

1820  T.  S.  HUGHES  Trav.  Sicily  I.  i.  19  In  the  pediment, 
however,  of  the  eastern  portico  was  sculptured  in  high  relief 
the  Gigantomachia,  or  Assault  of  Heaven  by  the  Titans. 
i8$a  Meanderings  of  Mem.  I.  128  One  is  the  ^sculptor,  of 
the  statue  nice,  Or  Gigantomachies  of  rock  and  ice. 

Hence  t  Gigranto  macfcize  v.  Obs~l  intr.  To 
rise  in  rebellion  like  the  giants  against  heaven. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  iv.  The.  .Goggle- 
ey'd  Grumbledories  would  ha'  Gigantomachiz'd. 

tGi'gar.  Obs.-1  [a»me£ornuxL 

ad.  Gr.  yiyapr-ov.']     A  grape-stone. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Keiiou's  Di$p.  257  With  small,  brown, 
compressed  seeds,  like  Gygars  [L.  gygartis  similibus\. 

Gig(g  by  geoul :  see  CHEEK  sb.  5. 

Gigelot(te,  obs.  form  of  GIGLET. 

Gigg(e,  obs.  form  of  GIG,  JIG. 

GHggambob(b,  var.  JIGGAMBOB. 

t  Gigge,  v.  Obs-  *  [f.  giggc*  GUIGK,]  trans. 
To  fit  the  guige  or  arm-strap  to  (a  shield  j. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1646  Squieres  ..  Giggynge  of 
sheeldes,  with  laynereslacynge. 

Giggelot,  obs.  form  of  GIGLET. 

Gigger  l  (gi'gai).  [f.  GIG  w.a  +  -KB*.]  One 
who  works  a  gigging-machine. 

1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Gigger-  (gi'gai).  U.S.     [f.  Giu  v$  +  -KR!.] 

*  A  fisherman  who  uses  the  gig  as  a  means  of 
capturing  fish;  a  gigman*  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

Gigger,  var,  JIOGKR  sb.  and  v. 

Giggetft,  obs.  form  of  GICOT. 

Giggish  (gi'gij),  ft-1  Also  6  giggisse.  [f. 
GIG  slfr  (sense  6)  +  -IBH.]  Lively,  flighty,  wanton. 

15*3  SKKLTOM  GarL  Laurel  1206  This  fiistiane  mai&tres 


GIGGLESOME. 

iii id  tins  i^ikxis'M:  gase.  1596  Coi-SE  Penelope  (1880)  ib?  Thy 
^iKK^H  trii,ke,  thy  quL-.iimh  trade,  A  thousand  Bridewel 
birds  liatli  made.  1642  Kur,i-:ns  Xaantan  xxil.  844  Our 
KiggUh  heads  have  not  the  tfift  to  observe  a  Promise.  1795 
W.,i  COT  (P.  Pindar)  Tales  of  Hoy  \Vks.  1812  IV.  398  Come, 
come,  something  giggish,  something  merry.  1882  BEUESF. 
HOI-E  Brandreths  1.  xvi.  254  A  giggish  widow. 

Hence  Gi  g-g-ishness. 

1781  BENTHAM  Wits.  (1843)  X.  100  There  is  a  sort  of  gig- 
gishness  about  him,  too. 

Giggish  (gi-gij),  «.2    [f.  GIG  j£.2  +  -isH.]    a. 

Kesemuling  a  gig.     b.  Directed  towards  driving 

a  gig. 

1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  L.  532  They  would  not  accuse 
it  [his  one-horse  chaise]  of  ever  having  been  too  giggish 
even  for  a  doctor  of  divinity.  1846  Mus.  GORE  Eng.  L'hnr. 
(1852)  121  It  was  now  his  ambition  to  drive  a  pair.  He  had 
outlived  his  giggish  propensities, 

Giggit  (gi'git),  v.  U.  S.  colloq.  [Cf.  GIG  v*\ 
a.  tratis.  To  convey  rapidly,  b.  intr.  To  move 
rapidly. 

1862  MRS.  STOWE  in  A".  V.  Independent  27  Feb.  (Cent.), 
He  nearly  like  to  have  got  her  eat  up  by  the  sharks,  by 
giggiting  her  off  in  the  boat  out  to  sea,  when  she  warn't 
more  'n  three  years  old.  1869  —  Oldtowtt  Folks  56  While 
the  wagon  and  Uncle  'I,iakim  were  heard  giggiting  away. 

Giggle  (gi'g'l),  J*.     Also  7  gigle.     [f.  the  vb.] 

f  1.    —  GIGLET  i  b.  Obs. 

1611  COIGR.,  Gadrouillette,*.  minx,  gigle,  flirt. 

2.  A  giggling  laugh. 

•11677  BAKKOW  Seym,  xiv.  \Vks.  1687  I.  202  A  small  tran- 
sient pleasure  a  tickling  the  ears,  wagging  the  lungs,  form- 
ing the  face  into  a  smile,  a  giggle,  or  a  humme,  are  not  to 
be  purchased  with  a  grievous  distaste  and  smart.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  12  June, '  My  family  is  much  obliged 
to  your  ladyship',  cried  Tabby,  with  a  kind  of  hysterical 
S'gS'e-  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  \.  viii,  You  have  cured 
her  of  her  schoolgirl's  giggle.  1843  JOHNSTON  in  Proc. 
Berw.  Nat,  Club  \\.  No.  n.  48  The  solitude  is  disturbed 
by  the  giggle  of  pic-mc  parties.  1881  Acatlemy  15  Oct.  289 
There  is  much  humour — here  and  there,  however,  tending 
to  degenerate  into  'a  fit  of  the  giggles' — in  Miss  Tytler's 
representation  of  [etc.]. 

Giggle  (gi'g'l),  z'-1  Also  6  gygyll,  6-7  gigle. 
[Echoic ;  cf.  the  synonymous  Du.  giggelen,  giegclen^ 
gi(e}chelen>  MHG.  gickelnt  mod.Ger.  gichelen^ 
gickeln,  gichern^  kichern ;  also  various  other  imi- 
tative words  in  Eng.  with  the  frequentative  sumx 
-LE,  as  gaggle*  cackle.  (Johnson  1755  remarks  'It 
is  retained  in  Scotland1;  but  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  examples  in  English  writers  of  the  i8th  c.)] 
intr.  To  laugh  continuously  in  a  manner  not  up- 
roarious, but  suggestive  either  of  foolish  levity  or 
uncontrollable  amusement.  Cf.  snigger,  titter.  Also 
with  on,  out. 

1500  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  63  Some  gygyll  and 
lawgh  without  grauyte.  1566  DRANT  Wayl.  Hieremie  i. 
K  i  b,  Her  enmies  . .  Dyd  scorne  her  sacred  sabboth  day, 
And  gyggle  out  theyr  fyll.  1580  LYI.Y  Enphitcs  (Arb.)  473 
If  when  thou  laughest  she  [thy  wife]  weepe,  when  thou 
mournest  she  gigle.  1635  QUARLES  Embl,  \.  viii.  (1718)  34 
Fool,  giggle  on,  and  waste  thy  wanton  breath.  1706  Keflex. 
upon  Ridicule  128  We  see  them  . .  in  the  Park  walking, 
giggling  with  their  sparks.  1770  GRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1884  III. 
374  Lady  Maria  did  not  beat  me,  but  giggled  a  little.  1777- 

1836  J.  MAYNB  Siller  Gun  \\.  125  Wee  things  giggling  in 
the  arms  O'  their  fond  mithers.     1817  SCOTT  Jrnl,  5  Oct., 
A  quiet  day  . .  giggling  and  making  giggle  among  the  kind 
and    frank-hearted   young   people.     1851    D.   JERROLD  St. 
Giles  xv.  154  All  men  in  tne  court  laughed,  and  the  pretty 
ladies  giggled.     1874  L.  STKPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892) 
I.  x.  365  The  striking  scene  ..when  the  House  of  Commons 
was  giggling  over  some  delicious  story  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. 

b.  quasi-/rrt«.r.  To  utter  with  a  giggle.  Also 
To  giggle  out  (time) :  to  waste  in  giggling.  To 
giggle  away  :  to  do  away  with  by  giggling. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.  To  Rdr.  10  These  pass  the 
glass  about ;  the  Conclave  set,  Giggle  applause,  a  1704 
Compl.  Servant-Maid  (ed.  7)  56  Be  modest  in  your  deport- 
ment or  behaviour  . .  not  giggling  or  idling  out  your  time. 

1837  SYD.  SMITH  Let.  to  Aidtd.  Singleton  Wks.  1859  H- 
278/1   He  was  always  on  the  heel  of  pastime  . .  he  would 
giggle  away  the  Great  Charter. 

tGi'ggle,  v-*  Of's.  In  6  gigle.  [f.  GIG  ^.l 
+ -LE.J  trans.  ?To  turn  rapidly;  make  giddy. 
Hence  Grggled///.  a. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1585)  34.8  They  auouch 
that  tidings  (being  coy  ned  in  the  closet  of  their  gigled  braine). 

Gigglenient  (grg'lmentx  [f.  GIGGLE  v.1  + 
-MKNT.J  The  action  of  giggling. 

1820  Blackw,  Mag.  VIII.  198  Gaping  gigglement  sur- 
rounds the  fire.  1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  Women,  fy  B.  I._ii. 
22  He  . .  is  first  made  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  his  position 
by  the  gigglement  of  the  two  young  ladies. 

Giggler  (gi'gl^-i).  Also  7-8  gigler.  [f.  GIGGLK 
v^  +  -EH  !.]  One  who  giggles. 

1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Chnrch-Porck  xlii,  The  gigler 
is  a  milk-maid,  whom  infection,  Or  a  fir'd  beacon  frighteth 
from  his  ditties.  1716  STEELE  Tmvn-Talk  No.  9,  I  have 
known  a  very  giggler  express  an  air  of  satisfaction  when  he 
has  been  speaking  plain  sense.  1835  SOUTHEY  in  Camper's 
Wks.  (1835)  I.  41  His  fellow  idler  and  giggler  in  former  days. 
1881  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  My  Lore  I.  224  Flying  over  the 
country  with  a  parcel  of  giddy  gigglers. 

Gigglesome  (gi'g'lszhn),  a-    [f-  GIGGLE  z/.1  + 

-SOHK.J     Prone  to  giggling. 

1893  MARY  HULLAH  Aunt  Constantia  Jane  ii.  66  When 
you  are  once  gigglesome  the  least  thing  sets  you  off  again. 

Gigglet,  obs.  form  of  GIGLET. 
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GIGGLING. 

Giggling  igi'glir)'1.  vlil.  sb.  [f.  GH;ULE  v.]  + 
-ING  '.j  The  action  of  the  vb.  GIGGLE. 

rijio  HABCLAV  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570  K  iv,  I.oude 
gigling  and  laughing  is  but  a  foolishe  Slgnc  Air1  cuKlent 
token  of  mailers  feminine.  1786  COWPER  Lett.  17  Apr  ,\Vks. 
(1876)  231  There  was  I,  and  the  future  Lord  Chancellor,  con- 
stantly employed  from  morning  to  night  in  giggling  and 
making  giggle.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trail.  II.  19  Such  gig- 
gling and  bantering  about  the  church-door.  1871  EARL 
PEMBROKE  &  G.  H.  KINGSLKY  .V.  Sea  Bubbles  iii.  72  After 
infinite  wrigglings,  gigglings,  and  whisperings. 

Giggling  (gi'g'iij;  .  ///•  ».  [f.  GIGGLE  K.I  t 
-ING  -.]  That  gifjgles. 

1611  COTCR.,  Ricanfii.r,  tighying,  giggling,  euer  sport- 
ing. dallying,  or  playing  the  wanton,  a  1635  FLETCHER 
Nice  I  'alavr  v.  i,  A  gigling  waiting  wench  for  me,  That 
shewes  her  teeth  how  white  they  be.  1^09  STEELK  1'atU'r 
No.  49  .  4  If  therefore  the  giggling  T,eucippe  could  but  see 
her  Train  of  Fops  assembled.  1775  MAD.  D'ARBI.AY  Let.  to 


?, 
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Crisp  8  May  in  Early  Diary,  A  parcel  of  young  giggling 
girls  laugh'd  her  out  of  it.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk,  II.  47 
You  have  glances  on  every  side  of  fresh  country  faces  and 
blooming  giggling  girls.  1887  JESSOPP  Arcady  vii.  310  The 
giggling  fool,  who  is  the  butt  of  the  harvest  field. 
t  b.  trans/,  of  a  brook.  Oh. 

1640  J.  GOWF.R  Ovid's  Fat.  HI.  54  A  giggling  brook  doth 
on  much  gravel  fall. 

c.  said  of  laughter,  lone  of  the  voice,  etc. 

1576  NEWTON  I.ettmie's  Com/ilex,  i.  vi.  36  To  gygling 
laughter  geeuen  was  Democritus  alway.  1658  GURNALI. 
Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  15.  ix.  §  2  11669)  M3/2  The  Saints  joy 
and  peace,  is  not  such  a  light  gigling  joy  as  the  Worlds. 
1735  P.  DRAKE  Grotto  n  And  looks  diviner  graces  tell, 
Which  dont  with  giggling  muscles  dwell.  1894  Miss  FER- 
RIEK  Inker.  xlvi;  A  weak  giggling  laugh.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  xlvi.  She  .  .  in  a  faint  genteel  giggling  tone, 
cackled  to  her  sister  about  her  fine  acquaintance. 

t  Gi'gglisli,  a.  06s.~  '  [f.  GIGGLE  v.  +  -ISH.] 
Disposed  to  giggle. 

1671  MRS.  BEIIN  Amor.  Frhicc  iv.  iv,  For  all  the  maids  I 
meet  with  are  so  giglish  And  scornful, 

Giggly  (gi'glil.  «•  [f.  GIGGLE  sb.  +  -Y1.] 
Addicted  to  giggling. 

1866  CAKI.YLK  F.div.  /rvirig-i-js  Miss  Augusta,  tall,  shapely, 
airy,  giggly,  but  a  consummate  fool.  1881  COI.VIN-  Lander 
yi.  1  18  His  young  women,  .are.  .apt.  .to  comport  themselves 
in  a  manner  giggly,  missish,  and  disconcerting. 

Gfggombob,  var.  JIGGASIBOB. 

Giggot,  obs.  form  of  GIGOT. 

tGiggB,  gigs,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Also  6  gigges, 
7  jigs.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  cf.  the  various  words 
spelt  JIG.]  A  mouth-disease  in  horses  (see  cjuots.). 

1580  BI.UNDEVIL  Curing  Horses  Dis.  xl.  18  b,  Of  the 
bladders  in  a  horses  mouth,  which  our  old  Ferrers  were 
woont  to  call  the  Gigges.  The  Italians  call  them  Froncelle. 
1607  TOPSF.I.I.  Ftntr.f.  JJetisfs  362  The  Gigs  ..  be  litle  soft 
swellings  or  rather  pustuls  with  hlacke  heads,  growing  in  the 
inside  of  his  lips,  next  vnto  the  great  iaw-bceth.  1623  MARK- 
MAM  Chcaf  Husbandry  (ed.  3)  75  The  ligs.  1639  T.  DE 
GREY  Conipl.  Hfirsem.  211  Having  the  lampes,  barbs,  giggs, 
blisters,  bloudy  rifts.  1727  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet,  s.v.,  These 
Giggs  proceed  from  foul  Feeding,  either  of  Grass  or  Pro- 
vender. 1753  J.  B  \RTLET  Gentleman  s  Farriery  xliv.  320 
There  are  frequently  observed  on  the  inside  the  lips  and 
palate,  little  swellings  or  bladders,  called  Giggs. 

Gri-g-lamp.    [f.  GIG  s!>?  +  LAMP.] 

1.  One  of  the  lamps  at  either  side  of  a  gig. 
Iransf.    1888  FROUDE  Eng.  II'.  hid.  xv.  248   Fireflies.. 

with  two  long  antenna?,  at  the  point  of  each  of  which  hangs 
out  a  blazing  lanthorn.  The  unimaginative  colonists  call 
them  gig-lamps. 

2.  //.  Spectacles,  slang. 

1853  '  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Grecu  iii,  '  Looks  ferociously 
mild  in  his  gig-lamps!'  remarked  a  third,  alluding  to  Mr. 
Verdant  Green's  spectacles.  1887  Punch  30  July  45/1  Jack's 
a  straw-thatched  young  joker  in  gig-lamps. 

Gigle,  gigler,  obs.  forms  of  GIGGLE,  -EH. 

Giglet,  giglot  (gigla,  -at).  Forms  :  4  gige- 
lot^te,  (4  gegelotte,  gegilot,  5  giggelot\  5-6 
gyg;e)lot,  f>  giglott(e,  6-7  gigglet,  -lot,  6-  g'ig- 
lot,  giglot.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  the  141)1  c.  form 
gigelot(te  seems  to  point  to  a  Fr.  (or  AFr.)  etymon, 
but  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  found.  Cf.  GIG 
s!i.1  (sense  4),  which  is  prob.  in  some  way  con- 
nected. The  less  unfavourable  sense  (i  b)  which 
the  word  assumed  in  later  use  seems  due  to  associa- 
tion with  GIGGLE  z/.l] 

1.  f  a-  Originally,  a  lewd,  wanton  woman  (obs.). 
b.  A  giddy,  laughing,  romping  girl. 

«  1340  HAMPOLE  Psal/cr  xliv.  7  Here  he  praysis  him  of  his 
wife  |>at  is  na  gigolo;.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  \\  ks.  II. 
233  Poul  movej)  not  here  to  joie,  as  joien  unstable  men  in 
geg.lotis  c  1430  H<r.a  Gd.  ll'yf  taujie  Air  Dau.  Si  in 
Babees  Bk.  40  Go  not  to  pe  wrastelinge  .  .  As  it  were  a 
strumpet  or  a  giggelot.  1590  GREENE  Never  too  late  (1600) 
K.  3  a,  Marry  gep  Giglet,  thy  loue  sits  on  thy  tongs  end  .  1607 
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A  peeuish  Giglo 
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worth  of  trumpery  British  muslin.     1865  W.  WHITE /•'  Fur 
I.  97  A  party  of  showy  giglots,  who  have  come  from  Norl 


I.  97  A  party  ol  showy  giglots,  who  have  come 
wich,  to  take  part  in  the  fortunes  of  the  day      1885  Chainb 
Jrnl.  758  Why  should  female;  clerks  in  the  postal  service 
consist  of  pert  giglets  hardly  out  of  their  teens  ? 
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+  c.  Applied  to  a  man  :  One  excessively  given 
to  merriment.  Obs.  rare. 

1529  MOKK  ('cm/,  tigs/.  Tril>.  ii.  Wks.  1171/1  Of  iroulh  .. 
my  selfe  am  of  nature  eueu  lialfe  a  gigglot. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Chiefly  appositive  and  quasi- 
arty.,  ns  in  gimlet-flirt,  -fortune,  giglol--n.<iiifli  ; 
giglot-likc,  -wise  ad  vs.  Also  giglet-fair,  a  statute 
lair  for  hiring  servant-girls  (but  cf.  gig-fair). 

1890  liARING-Goi'LD  Old  Country  Life  296  The  farm-ser- 
vants  . .  were  hired  at  certain  fairs  . .  ;  in  the  West^of  Eng- 
land these  are  called  "giglet  fairs.  1562  PIIAKR  sEneidvs.. 
E  e  iv,  Your  sloiiy  chief  is  daunse  in  pampring  feasts  w' 
•giglet  flirts.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  i.  31  The  fara'd  Cas- 
sibulan.  who  was  once  at  point,  (Oh  *giglet  Fortune)  to  master 
Cesars  Sword,  c  1^50  HI-.NRVSON  Test.  Cfes.  83  And  go 
amang  the  Greikis  air  and  lait  Sa  *giglot-lyk.  a  1577  GAS- 
COIGNE  Flowers,  Herbs,  etc.  Wlcs.  11587)  70  Ask  him  what 
made  her  leave  her  woful  aged  sire  And  steale  to  Athens 
gyglot  like.  1550  BALE  Kug.  I  'diaries  II.  G  ij,  A  sort  of  wanton 
*gyglot  wenches.  1591  SHAKS.  i  lien.  I'l,  iv.  vii.  41  Yong 
Talbot  was  not  borne  To  be  the  pillage  of  a  Giglot  Wench. 
!577  tr-  Bellinger's  Decades  224  The  wife  that  gadds  not 
•gigglot  wise,  with  euerie  flirting  gill.  1600  FAIRFAX  Ttuu 
M  Txxii,  That  thou  wilt  gad  by  night  in  giglet  wise. 

Hence  t  Gi'gletry,  lasciviousness. 

1387  TREVISA  Iligden  (Rolls)  III.  161  Ober  men  wifes 
were  a  slepe  and  som  aboute  gigelotrie  [L.  circa  lascivias 
occnpatis}.  1487  limit  Gd.  Il'i/e  taught  her  Dau.  159  in 
Barbour's  Bruce  530  Nochl  leif  to  vantoune  giglotrise. 

t  Gi'gly,    «•    Obs.-1     [f.  GJO  jj.i  -i-  -LY'.] 

Lascivious. 

1482  CAXTOX  ffigifett  in.  xx,  Thou  ha=t  right  wantoon 
gygly  eyen  [Higd.  ocitlos  corruptoris ;  Trev.  an  horlyng 
his  ei$en  ;  MS.  Harl.  unchaste  eien\ 

Gigman1  (gi-gmaX-  [f.  GIG  si'.2  4-  MAN.] 
One  who  keeps  or  uses  a  gig ;  whimsically  used 
by  Carlyle  for  one  whose  respectability  is  measured 
by  his  keeping  a  gig  ;  a  narrow-minded  person  be- 
longing to  the  middle  class,  who  views  '  respecta- 
bility '  as  the  chief  concern  of  life,  a  '  Philistine '. 

Invented  by  Carlyle,  who  gives  (Kliscell.  (185^)  III.  56) 
the  following  quotation  in  explanation  of  its  origin.  'Q. 
What  do  you  mean  by  "  respectable  "?  A.  He  always  kept 
a  gig.  (1'hurtell's  trial).'  This  is  taken  from  Q.  Rev. 
XXXVII.  (18281  15,  where  the  writer  says  'We  quote  from 
memory*.  In  the  Times  report  of  the  trial  (3  Nov.  1823) 
the  passage  reads  :  '  He  always  maintained  an  appearance 
of  respectability,  and  kept  his  horse  and  gig.' 

1830  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  H-  '  <4  This  was  not  a  noble- 
man, or  gentleman,  or  gigman,  but  simply  a  man  '.  1840 
HOOD  Up  the  Rhine  5  The  doctor,  be  it  said,  is  a  respectable 
gigman,  who  also  likes  a  fast  horse.  1884  K.  BUCHANAN  in 
Harper's  Hag.  Sept.  603/2  The  gigman . .  spells  God  with  a 
little  '  g  \ 

Hence  many  nonce-wds.  of  obvious  meaning  used 
by  Carlyle  or  his  imitators :  Gi'gmauass,  Gi-g- 
manhood,  Gig-ma- nia  [with  play  on  MANIA], Olg- 
xna'nic  a .,  Gifrma'nically  adv.,  Gi  g-mamsm. 
Gigma-nity. 

1830  CARI.VLE  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  122  The  gig  and 
gigmania  must  rot.  1831  /.'/./.  185  As  Gigmaness  you  could 
not  have  lived.  Ibid.  199  Frivolous  gigmanity.  1839  Ibid. 
333  A  ..  person  of  considerable  faculty,  which,  however, 
had  shaped  itself  gigmanically  only.  —  Ess.  iv.  (1872) 
150  Consider  what  this  Gigmanhood  issues  in.  1835  MRS. 
CAHLVLK  Lett.  I.  42  Educated  in  the  school  of  country 
gigmanism. 

Gi-giuan-.  U.S.  [f.  Gicrf.*]  One  who  fishes 
with  a  gig ;  <=  GIGGER  '*.  1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Gig-mill,  [f.  GIG  rf.l  +  MILL.]  a.  A  machine 
for  raising  a  nap  on  cloth  by  the  use  of  teazles  or 
wire-cards,  b.  A  building  in  which  such  machines 
are  used. 

iSSi-j  Act  5  ,5-  6  K<lw.  VI,  c.  22  Milles  called  Gijjge 
Milles,  for  the  perchinge  and  burlinge  of  Clothe.  1556 
Lease  in  Jeanes  Cataf.  lierk.-lty  Chart.  (1892)  215  His  two 
rnylles  under  one  roffe  that  is  to  say  a  corne  myll  and  a 
giggmyll.  1670-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gig-mills,  were  Mills 
used  in  the  Fullin;-  of  cloth,  which  with  Iron  cards  are  pro- 
hibited by  the  Statutes  of  3  Ed  6  2,  5  Ed.  6  22.  1780  A. 
YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  II.  34  A  gigg  mill  for  glossing,  smooth- 
ing, and  hying  the  grain.  1816  Citron,  in  Ann.  Rtg.  6/1 
He  (a  ^cloth-dresser]  having  been  employed  in  Ireland  on 
a  species  of  machinery  called  gig  mills.  1849  C.  BRONTE 
Shirley  ii,  A  gig-mill  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  1879  Casscll's 
Techn-  Ednc.  IV.  342/2  The  tea?les  are  arrayed  in  frames . . 
The  whole  machine  is  called  a  gig-mill. 

Gignate  (d;5i'gn«'t),  v.  jocular,  [badly  f.  L. 
gign-frc  to  beget  +  -ATE  a.]  trans.  To  produce, 
be  the  author  of. 

1819  lilacjtw.  Mag.  VI.  239  Whatever  be  the  name  of  the 
supposed  father  -TimsorTomkins — JohnnyKeates[«c]gig- 
nated  these  sonnets.  1827  Ibid.  XXII.  546  Why  then  may 
not  men  who  are  not  blockheads,  .go  on  for  a  long  time  gig- 
nating  productions,  that  [etc.J. 

Gignitive  (d5/gnitiv), a.  rare—1.  [t.\,.gign- 
ere  to  produce;  cf.  QY . giguilif.]  Productive  of 
something  else. 

1837  SOUTHEV  Doctor  Interch.  xiv.  IV.  57  The  first  (Inter- 
chapter]  gignitive  but  not  generated  ;  the  second  and  third 
both  generated  and  gignitive,  the  fourth  generated  but  not 
gignitive. 

Gigot1  (dgi-g/t).  Forms:  6-7  gigget(t,  -ot, 
(r>  gygget,  gygot,  jigotte),  7-9  jigget,  (7  geegot, 
jegotte,  9  jigot),  7-  gigot.  [a.  F.  gigot,  of  un- 
known origin.] 

1.  A  leg  or  haunch  of  mutton,  veal,  etc.  prepared 
for  table.  ?  Obs. 

15*6  in  Hmath,  OrJ.  (1790)  174  Giggots  of  Mutton  or 
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Veiiiso;),  stopi*d  with  Cloves.  1615  M AKKHAM  ?~.ng.  I/omn.'. 
57  To  roast  a  Gigget  of  Mutton  which  is  the  leyge  splatted 
and  lialfe  part  of  the  loine  together;  you  shall  [etc.].  1657 
K.  1-iooN  J>ar-/><n/<it'S  (1673)  n  Tnrkies  and  Hens  we  liad 
roasted,  agi^K1-'1  of  voaiw  goat  1725  BKAUU-IV  I' am.  Diet. 
s.v.  /  ~cal,  A  Gigot  of  Veal  may  be.  .eaten  with  Sauce  made 
of  Vinegar,  Pepper,  £c.  1766  ST.  JOHN  in  J.  H.  Jesse  G. 
Sckvftt  (1882)  II.  102,  I  hope  to  be  in  town  on  New  Year's 
day  in  order  to  have  your  company  over  a  g-igoti  and  a 
bottle  of  claret.  1834  M,  SCOTT  Cruise  Mti(gc  (18631  194 
A  good  practical  sermon  should  be  like  a  jigot  o'  . .  mutton, 
.short  in  the  shank  and  pithy  and  nutritious.  1860  J.  C. 
JICAI-I  HKSON  />'£.  ab.  Doct.  viii.  (1862)  96  On  the  table  the 
only  viands  were  barons  of  beef,  jiggets  of  mutton  [etc.]. 
b.  httmomtsly.  The  knee.  Cf.  MABIIO\V-UONK. 

1687  A.  LOVELL  Bergerac  s  Coin,  ///V/.  117  So  that  he  falU 
upon  his  Geegots. 

f  2.  A  slice,  a  small  piece.  Obs. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  i.  452  They  eat  the  inwards  ;  then 
in  giggots  cut  the  other  fit  for  meat.  n6i8  FLETCHER 
Double  Afarr.  in.  ii,  Cut  the  slaves  to  giggets. 

transf.      1/1626  MIDDLETON  Mayor  Qucenb.  it.  iii.  (1661) 
C  4  b,  Your  Roman  Gallants,  that  cannot  wear  Good  Suits 
but  they  must  have  them  cut  and  slasht  in  giggets. 
fb.  A  minced  meat,  a  sausage.   Obs. 

>SS3  EDEN  Treat.  Ncwe  htd.  (Arb.)  29  Keping  it  in  a 
certayne  pickle  as  we  do  urgottcs  or  sausages.  16516  W.  D. 
tr.  Comenius  Gate  Lat.  Unt.  §  365  Of  flesh  shred  small  he 
maketh  a  gallimafery,  pies,  giggots. 

3.  Comb.,  as  gigot-sleeve  »  Meg  of  mutton 
sleeve  '.  Also  simply  gigot. 

18*4  LADY  GRANVILLF.  Lett.  (1894)  I.  310  The  sleeve  will 
not  disgrace  it.  Gigot  at  the  top,  nn  settl  /*//,  and  then 
innumerable  little  furrows,  1837  GEN.  P.  THOMTSON  Excrc. 
(1842)  IV.  347,  I  cannot  say  positively  whether  he  ever 
touched  her  face.. he  certainly  touched  the  gigot  sleeves. 
1848  THACKERAY  /  'art.  l<\tir\\,  Ladies  wore  gigots,  and  large 
combs,  .in  their  hair.  1853  MRS-  GASKELL  Cranford  (1886) 
z  The  last  gigot,  the  last  tight  and  scanty  petticoat  in  wear 
in  England,  was  seen  in  Cranford  and  seen  without  a  smile. 
1859  TENNENT  Ceylon  II.  vii.  v.  207  A  ..  dress  of  stiffened 
white  muslin  with  gigot  sleeves. 

t  Gi'got  -.  Oh.  [a.  F.  gigot.]  A  small  piece 
of  money  ;  the  later  French  Hard. 

1530  PALSCR.  851  Not  a  gygot,  pas  vng  nycguct* 

t  GigOUT.  Obs- l  [ad.  OK. gigiteout-  f. gigttc 
fiddle:  see  JIG.]  A  fiddler. 

a  1300  A".  Horn  1472  Hi  sede  h;  weren  harpurs.  And  sume 
were  gigours. 

Gigs :  see  GIGGS. 

Gigster  (gi'gsta-i).  [f.  GIG  $b*  +  -STBB.]  A 
horse  suitable  for  drawing  a  gig. 

a  1812  MALONE  MS.  Note  in  Hod!,  copy  of  fiealtte's 
Scoticisnts  (1787)  13  Roadster,  Gigster,  vulgar  English.  1861 
WALSH  &  LUKTON  Horse  vii.  112  Our  gigsters  and  phaeton- 
horses  are  of  all  kinds.  1863  Ridine  ty  Driving  78  Gtgsters 
of  all  kinds  are  the  refuse  of  the  hunting-stock  or  of  the 
racing-stud. 

II  ffigpue  (3'~g^  Afrw.  ^ee  also  JIG.  \\*.gigut 
=  It.  giga>  orig.  a  fiddle  or  lute  (whence  Ger.  geigc 
fiddle).]  A  piece  of  music,  of  a  lively  character,  in 
two  strains  or  sections,  each  of  \vhich  is  repealed ; 
usually  employed  as  the  last  movement  of  the  Suite. 

1685  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  2081/4  Airs  for  the  Violin:  To  wit. 
Preludes,  Fuges,  Allmands,  Sarabands,  Courants.  Gigues. 
x8»3  ROSCOE  tr.  Sismondi1!  Lit.  Eur.  I.  v.  170  To  adapt 
a  gigue  so  as  to  enliven  the  psaltry.  1879  GROVE  Diet. 
Mtts.  I.  595/2  Gigue  or  Giga. 

Gil,  obs.  form  of  GILL  sb.,  GUILE. 

t  Grlbert .  Obs.  rare  —  *.  A  proper  name,  used 
as  the  appellation  of  a  male  cat  (cf.  7'0///).  Usu- 
ally shortened  to  GIB. 

c  1450  HKN:{\SON  Mor.  Fab.  538  in  Anelia  IX.  352  Scho 
[the  mouse]  clam  sa  hie,  that  Gifb.Tt  mycnt  not  get  hir. 

Gilbertine  (gHbsitin,  -sin),  a.  and  sb.  Obs. 
exc.  Hist.  Also  6-7  Gilbertin.  [ad.  med.L.  Gil- 
lerfinitS)  f.  Gilbert-its  Gilbert :  see  -INK.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Gilbert  of  Sempring- 
ham  in  Lincolnshire,  or  to  the  religious  order 
founded  by  him  (c  1140), which  included  both  men 
and  women.  B.  sb.  A  canon  or  nun  of  the  Gil- 
bertine order. 

c  1540  nigr.  T.  156  in  Thynne's  Animadv.  (1875)  App.  \. 
81  There  be  other  that  be  anthonyn,  but  he  whom  I  salute 
was  gylbertin.  1631  WEKVKH  Anc.  Funeral  Men.  148  Thir- 
teene  religious  houses  of  the  same  Order  . .  had  in  them 
seuen  hundred  Gilbertin  Brethren,  and  eleuen  hundred 
Sisters  1693  tr.  EntiliaiinSs  Hist.  Monast.  Ord.  xiv.  133 
His  Followers,  who,  for  his  Name,  were  called  Gilbertines. 


ry  in  _  Lincolnshire.  1885 
(ed.  3)  907/2  The  habit  of  a  Gilbertine  canon  was  a  black 
cassock  with  a  white  cloak  over  it,  and  a  hood  lined  with 
lambskin. 

Gilbertite  (grlb3JUit).  Min,  [named  by 
Thomson  in  1 835  after  Davies  Gilbert  (\  767-1839) : 
see  -ITE.]  A  silky  micaceous  mineral  closely  allied 
to  kaolinite. 

1835  SHEPARD  Min.  n.  II.  228  Gilbertite  ..occurs  at  St. 
AustTe  in  Cornwall.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  Suppl.  798 
Gilbertite.  . .  Perhaps  an  impure  kaolinite. 

Gil-clear :  see  GYLE. 

Gil-cup,  dial.  var.  Gilt-cup:  see  GILT///,  a.  3. 
tGild,  sb.l  Se.  Obs.    [perh.  connected  with  ON. 
gialla  to  YELL.]     Noise,  clamour. 

1508  DfNBAR  Flyting  re.  Ditnbar  225  Than  rynis  thow 
doun  the  gait,  with  gild  of  boyis,  And  all  the  toun  tykis 
hingand  in  thy  heilis.  1533  UELI.ENDEN  Liyy  (1822)  274 
Appius,  herand  the  huge  noyis  and  gilde  rissin  haistclie 
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ainang  the  ptpil!  ..  rais  fra  hU  >ail.  1599  A.  II1  vi  l>uv 
Estirtill  225  Throw  all  the  land  great  is  the  gild  Of  rustik 
folks  that  die. 

Gild  .gild  .  -'i*-3  Hist.  Also  guild,  [ad.  med.L. 
£iUnm,  ad.  OE.  gicld\  cf.  GsLUfi.1]  A  payment 
or  tax. 

1656  BLOUNT  C-lossogr.,  Gild  alias  CM,  signifies  a  Tri- 
bute, or  sometime  an  amercement.  1658  PHII  LIPS,  deld, 
money  or  trilmtt,  it  is  also  called  Gild,  or  Guild.  1839 
KKIGHII.KV  Hist.  /:"'/<,'•  1-  *23  They  laid  guilds  (taxes'!  ever- 
nonoBthe  town;,.  ispoGitoss  liild  Merck.  II.  314  Johanna 
Hughettes  was  allowed  to  give  her  gild  to  her  husband. 

t  Gild,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  ran.  [a.  ON.giU-r  of  full 
value  or  growth  ;OSw.  gilder,  mod.Sw.  gill).] 

1.  Of  an  ox:  Full-grown,  of  full  value.  (.Orkney: 
so  Sw.  en  gill  0jre.~) 

1597  SKENE  De  I'ert.  Sign.  s.v.  Serflcuth,  Ane  gild  Oxe 
is  apprised  [in  Orkney)  to  15  meales,  &  ane  Wedder  is  four 

RKlueS. 

2.  Iransf.  (See  c|uot.) 

1710  KUDUIMAN  Gloss.  t,i  Douglas'  Aineis,  Thus  Scot,  we 
s.iy  a  gild  laughter  i.  e.  loud,  a  gild  rogue  ;  i.  e.  a  great 
wag  or  rogue. 

Gild  (gild),  t>.l  Inflected  gilt  and  gilded. 
Forms :  Infin.  4  gilden,  5  gyldyn,  gilde,  6  gyld, 
6-8  guild,  6-  gild.  Pa.  t.  7  guilt,  7-  gilt,  9 
gilded.  J'a.  pple.  4  gilde,  y-guld.  gildid,  gilt(e, 
gylt,  y-gelt,  6-8  guilded,  S  gild,  guild,  6- 
gilded,  gilt.  [Represents  OE.  gyldan  (found  in 
pa.  pple.  ifgyld  (see  GILDED  ///.  a.\  otherwise 
only  in  the  combinations  begyldan,  ofergyldait)  •* 
ON.  gylla :— OTeut.  *gulpjaii,  {.  *£ufy>om  GOLD. 

Ifl  the  earliest  examples  only  the  pa.  pple.  is  found.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  entirely  or  partially  with  a  thin 
layer  of  gold,  either  laid  on  in  the  form  of  gold-leaf 
or  applied  by  other  processes. 

13  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1344  pay  [goddes]  ar  gilde  al  with 
golde  &  gered  wyth  syluer.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1330  pe 
celynge  wilh-inne  was  siluer  plat  &  with  red  gold  ful  wel 
yguld.  1382  WVCLIF  Exod.  xxvi.  29  And  thilke  tablis  thou 
shall  gilden  [1388  ouergilde).  1335  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
II.  367  The  image  als  quhilk  wes  of  Sanct  Andrew,  Wes 
gilt  with  gold  for  to  compleit  his  vow.  1580  FRAMPTON 
ni,,l.  \'ron  ff  Steele  148  They  gyld  them  [iron  and  steel), 
they  silver  them,  &  there  is  given  to  them  other  coulors. 
1601  HOLLAND  riiny  II.  477,  I  see  that  now  adaies  siluer 
only,  .is  guilded  by  the  means  of  this  artificial!  Quicksiluer. 
1684  Conlemfl,  State  Man  n.  v.  (1609)  168  He  spent  many 
days  in  finding  out.  .how  much  Gold  would  serve  to  guild  a 
Crown  of  Silver,  a  1711  KEN  Siott  Poet.  Wks.  1721 IV.  316 
A  Pile  magnificent .  .Which  by  devout  Imperial  Helen  build, 
Was  richly  by  her  Son  adorn'd  and  gild.  1775  JOHNSON 
Diary  it  Oct.  in  Boswell,  One  of  the  rooms  was  gilt  to  a 
degree  that  1  never  saw  before.  1806  R.  CUMBERLAND  Mem. 
(1807)  I.  184  Its  magnificent  owner. .had  gilt  and  furnished 
the  apartments  with  a  profusion  of  luxury.  18x6  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc.  ff  Art  II.  800  Articles  of  iron  or  steel  may. . 
be  instantly  gilt  by  dipping  them  into  this  auriferous  ether. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Jtfec/i.  967/1  Porcelain  or  glass  is  gilded 
by  a  magma  of  gold  [etc.]. 

fit-  J34°  Ayenb.  233  panne  byeb  be  bri  cornes  of  be  lilye 
wel  y-gelt  mid  be  golde  of  charile.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  27603 
(Fairf.)  I-nogh  mai  we  finde  of  ba  [men]  bat  wib-in  is  rotin 
as  inolde  &  wib-oute  gilt  as  golde  \Cott.  MS.  ouergilt  with 
gold].  1705  HICKERINGILL  I'ricst-cr.  i.  (172:)  64  The  first 
Cause,  .was  open'd  by  the  Plaintiff's  Council,  who.  .laid  on 
Tongue  enough  to  gild  a  rotten  Sign-Post. 

b.  fig.  To  gild  the  pill :  to  soften  or  tone  down 
something  unpleasant  (from  the  practice  of  gilding 
a  bitter  pill  so  that  it  maybe  more  easily  swallowed). 
^1674  BOYLE  Excell.  Theol.  i.  iii.  88  The  inward  gratula- 
tions  of  conscience  for  having  done  our  duties  is  able  to  gild 
the  bitterest  pills.  1685  Gracians  Courtier's  Orac.  189 

lires  art  to 
.  xxvi,  It 

lope  had  to  administer. 
fc.    To  cover  with  (a  specified)  metal  (see 
quot.).  Obs. 

1623  COCKERAM  n,  To  Gild  with  golde,  inaurate  :  to  Gild 
with  siluer,  inargentatc. 

d.  Used  transf.  for  To  smear  (with  Mood). 
Common  in  i6-i7th  c. 

IS9S  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  316  Their  Armours  that  march'd 
hence  so  siluer  bright  Hither  returne  all  gilt  with  French- 
men* blood.  1605—  I\lacb.  n.  ii.  56  If  he  doe  bleed,  He 
guild  the  Faces  of  Ihe  Groomes  withal],  For  it  must  seeme 
their  Guilt.  1615  MARKHAM  Pleas.  1'rinces  (1635)  42  That 
Cocke  . .  every  time  he  . .  draweth  blood  of  his  adversary, 
guilding  (as  they  terme  it)  his  spurres  in  blood.  1632  HEY- 
woou  znd  1't.  /rim  Age  ill.  E  4  b,  We  haue  guilt  our 
Greekish  arines  With  blood  of  their  owne  nation.  1816 
BYRON  Siege  Cor.  xxv,  Swords  with  blood  were  gilt. 

f2.  Alch.  To  impregnate  (a  liquid)  with  gold. 
Also  inlr.  for  refl.  Obs. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  7  The  science  how  ?e  schule 
gilde  ..  by  brennynge  watir  or  wiyn  ..wherby  pe  water  or 
pe  wiyn  schal  take  to  it  my^tily  be  influence  &  be  vertues  of 
fyne  gold.  1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  ff  Qual.  373, 1  dropp'd 
into  the  Yellow  Liquor  afforded  me  by  the  Elevated  Gold, 
a  convenient  quantity  of  clean  running  Mercury, which  was 
immediately  colour'd  with  a  Golden  colour'd  Filme,  and 
shaking  it  to  and  fro,  till  the  Menstruum  would  guild  no 
more,  when  [etc.].  1684  5  —  Min.  H'aters  Contents,  A 
Mineral  Water  . .  considered  as  being  gilt  in  its  Channel  or 
Receptacles. 

3.  Jig.  To  supply  with  pold  or  money ;  esp.  (with 
mixture  of  sense  5)  to  make  reputable  or  attractive 
by  supplying  with  money. 

1584  R.  Sou  II'IKO-.:  Witchcr.  n.  x.  35  There  is  no 
waie  to  escape  the  inquisitors  hands. .  but  to  gild  their  hands 
with  monie.  1596  bilAKS.  Mercli.  r'.  n.  vi.  49,  I  will  make 
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consuls  and  propraetors  ..  were  gilded,  not  indeed,  with 
fixed  salaries,  but  by  gifts  from  suites  and  potentates.  1890 
BESANT  Demoniac  iii.  29  The  Tlialiets  are  new  people  as 
everybody  knows.  Yet  not  so  very  new  ;  and  their  novelty 
is  glided. 

b.  said  of  the  money  itself. 

1:1613  ROWLANDS  Paire  Spy-Knaves  i  Their  gold  and 
siluer  gildeth  them  so  well,  They  are  the  best  in  Parish 
where  they  dwell.  1841  TESNVSOX  I.ockslfy  Ilallbi  Cursed 
be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straitened  forehead  of  the  fool 

4.  To  cover  or  tinge  with  a  golden  colour  or 
light  (said  esp.  of  the  sunl. 


them  yet,  But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set.  1856  KANE 
Ant.  Expl.  II.  iii.  47  The  crests  of  the  northeast  headland 
were  gilded  by  true  sunshine. 

b.  To  adorn  with  a  golden  colour  or  appearance. 


the  plain. 

6.  fig.  To  adorn  with  a  fair  appearance  or  show 
of  beauty  :   esp.  to  give  a  specious  brilliance  or 
lustre  to  (actions  or  things}  by  the  use  of  fair  words. 

159*  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  iv.  162  If  a  lye  may  do  thee 
grace  He  gild  it  with  the  happiest  tearmes  I  haue.  1635 
QUARLES  Emtt.  i.  iv.  (1718)  18  Proclaiming  bad  for  good,  and 
gilding  death  with  pleasure.  1660  HICKERINGILL  Jamaica 
viewed  (1(61)  77  All  plausible  Pretexts  that  witty  usurpation 
doth  use  to  colour  and  gild  blacker  Designes.  17x3  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  5127/5  Poisonous  Prefaces  (..  gilded  with  the 
specious  Pretence  of  Zeal).  1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  Epil., 
Love  gilds  the  scene.  i8u  SHELLEY  Hellas  454  A  rebel's 
crime  gilt  with  a  rebel's  tongue  !  i86a  MERIVAI.E  Rom. 
Einp.  (1865)  V.  xlii.  147  Such  a  death  at  least  doubly  gilds 
his  virtues.  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  xii.  148  Cicero  had  pre- 
pared a  speech  in  which  he  had  gilded  his  own  performances 
with  all  his  eloquence. 

t  6.  To  impart  a  brilliant  colour  or  flush  to  (the 
face;  cf.  quots.  1618,  1683  in  sense  7).  Obs. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  y.  i.  280  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe:  where 
should  they  Finde  this  grand  Liquor  that  hath  gilded  'em. 

7.  To  gild  over  :  to  cover  with  gilding,  so  as  to 
conceal  defects;  chiefly  fig.  (  =  sense  5).     -fAlso, 
to  make  somewhat  drunk  (cf.  sense  6). 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II',  i.  ii.  169  Your  dales  seruice  at 
Shrewsbury  hath  a  little  gilded  ouer  your  Nights  exploit  on 
Gads-hill.     1618  FLETCHER  Chances  iv.  iii,  Duke.  Is  she 
not  drunk  too?    Con.  A  little 
of  Fox  45  Counterfeit  coj 
GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867)  n  .   _____________  ___ 

advancement  of  error  .  .  is  to  gild  it  over  with  specious  pre. 
tences.  1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  i  All  their 
countenances  were  guilded  o're  with  a  liuely,  sparkling 
pleasantness.  1815  Hortensia  i.  iii,  Beauty  gilds  Her  vices 


o'er,  which  more  securely  harm. 
1  Gild,   z>.2   Hist.    rare. 


Also  guild,     [var. 


GELD  v.~  :  see  GILD  j£.2]     intr.  To  pay  taxe's. 

a  1645  HABINGTOM  Surv.  wore,  in  Wore.  Hist.  Soc. 
/'roc.  n.  254  William  de  Bellicampo  in  Eastwood.  .Gildeth 
..Of  the  demeanessyx  Acres  which  gyld  not.  17468.  SIMP- 
SON Cornel.  Etig.  Traveller  I.  300  This  Town  [Ilfracombe], 
in  the  Confessor's  Daj-s,  guilded  after  one  Hide,  and  one 
Farthing  of  Land. 

Gild(e,  var.  GUILD  ;  obs.f.  GELDED,  GILDED///,  a. 

Gildable  (grldab'l),  a.  and  sb.   Hist.    Also 

guildable.     [f.  GILD  v.~  +  -ABLE  ;  cf.  GELDABLE.] 

A.  adj.  Subject  to  taxation. 


e.    197      KYDEN       rg.     cort.  i.  503     tars 
through    the  darkness,  guild  the  Night  Wit 


GULDEN. 

BlauHcht  338  (Fairf.  MS.)  Throgh  the  glas  the  sonnc  shon 
•  .\Vith  many  glade  gilde  stremys.  t.  1400  Di-atr.  Troy  3989 
(>ilde  bores  hade  bat  gay,  godely  to  be.  c  1460  I.  RUSSELL 
Jlk.  .\ttrtttrc  231  pan  emperiallc  [apparel]  by  Cuppcborde 

1    with  Siluer  &  gild  fulle  gay. 

P.  11566  J.  ALIIAY  tr.  Boayttnan't  Theal.  World  sig. 
I  5  Their  goodly  gilded  cups  and  goblets,  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  v.  (1598)  462  When  the  marchant  hath  set  out  his 
guilded  baggage.  16*1  BLKION  Anal.  Mtl.  11.  ii.  iv. 
(1651)  271  1'wo  or  three  hundred  guilded  Gallics  on  the 
water.  1668  UAVENANT  Man's  the  Master  v.  i,  Having 
first  swallowed  the  gilded  pill  of  love,  it  prepares  the 
stomach  for  any  thing.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
Let.  to  AtUConti  17  May,  In  one  corner  is  a  little  Gallery, 
inclosed  with  gilded  lattices.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory 
I.  98  To  give  gilded  work  a  fine  colour.  1808  SCOTT  Mann. 
1.  vu,  Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  squires  . .  They  burned 

'  'he  8'lded  spurs  to  claim.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eiig.  xix. 
IV.  317  The  display  of  jewels,  plumes,  and  lace,  led  horses 
and  glided  coaches,  which  daily  surrounded  him  1804  J 
BURNS  in  Daily  News  12  Feb.  6/3  The  House  of  Lords  had 
ceased  to  be  the  stronghold  of  a  high  type  of  statesmanship 
.  -The  '  Gilded  Chamber  '  was  a  misnomer. 
2.  Tinged  with  a  golden  colour. 
1588  SIIAKS.  Ant.  t,  Cl.  \.  iv.  62  Thou  did'st  drinke  The 
stale  of  Horses,  and  the  gilded  Puddle  Which  Beasts  would 
cough  at.  1608  J.  FKYER  E.  Ind.  f,  Persia  49  Fishes  . . 
some  gilded  like  Gold.  1736  HAILISY  Househ.  Diet.  35 
Apples  are  wholesome  and  laxative  . .  and  the  more  they 


in  view. 

3.  fig.  in  various  uses  :  see  GILD  z».l  3,  5. 

1601  CORNWALLYES  Disc.  Seneca  (1631)  Nn,  Se'tting  vp  . . 
wealth  against  honesty,  guilded  honour  aboue  reall.  1626 
C.  POTTER  tr.  Sarfls  Hist.  Quarrels  Paul  V  404  In  those 
things  which  he  desired,  men  vsed  guilded  or  disguised 
words.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  F.xemf.  n.  Ad  §12.  91 
Poverty  of  Spirit ;  that  is.,  a  divorce  of  our  affections  from 
those  guilded  vanities  [etc.].  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  39 
Allur'd  By  every  gilded  folly.  1827  SOUTHEV  Penins.  War 
II.  574  Gilded  disasters  were  called  splendid  victories. 
1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Kobt.  iv,  His  respect  ..  would  prove  more 
truly  flattering,  than  the  gilded  assent  of  the  whole  court. 
1868  FAKKAR  Silence  ff  V.  iii.  (1875)63  When  the  old  iron 
discipline  had  yielded  to  an  effeminate  luxury  and  a  gilded 
pollution. 

4.  Gildeil  youth  :  fashionable  young  men  belong- 
ing to  wealthy  families :  a  rendering  of  f.jeunesse 

I    done.     (See  GILT.) 

1881  FAKKAR  Early  Cltr.  I.  9  The  old  warlike  spirit  of  the 
Romans  was  dead  among  the  gilded  youth  of  families  in 
which  [etc.].     1885  MABEL  COLLINS  Prettiest  Woman  ix, 
He  was  invited  to  dine  with  some  of  the  gilded  youth  of  the 
city  at  a  certain  club  that  same  evening, 
t  Gi'lden,  sb.  Obs.  [&.O?.geldoit]  Apikeman. 
c  1440  Parionope  1236  An  hundred  thousand  withouten 
arblasters  Withoute  gyldenes  and  archers. 

t  Gilden,  «.  Obs.  Forms:  i  gylden,  3-4 
gulden(e,  g(u)ylden,  4-5  gyldyn,  5  gildiu, 
geldene,  6  guilden,  -in,  3-7  gilden.  [OE.  gylden 
=  OFris.  gulden,  gelden,  OS.  guhitn  (MDu.  guldin, 

|   gulden,  Du.  gulden  arch.),  OHG.  guldin  ^MHG. 

|   guldin,  gulden,  moA.G. gulden  arch.),  ON '. gullenn 

|    (Sw.gy/fen,  Da.  gyldeii),  Goth,  gitlbein-s :— OTeut. 
*gulbino-,  {.  *gulj>om  GOLD.     See  -EN  suffix  4,  and 
cf.  GOLDEN.] 
1.  Made  of  gold,  golden. 

Beowulf  2809  [He]  dyde  him  of  healse  hring  gyldenne. 
rt  1000  Cxdmon's  Dan.  204  (Gr.)  pact  hie  bider  hweorfan 

!  wolden  ..  to  bam  gyldnan  jylde.  c  1200  OKMIN  8179  Onn 
hiss  hajfedd  wa^renn  twa  Gildene  cruness  sette.  c  1*05 

!  LAY.  14298  Heo  bar  an  hir  honde  ane  guldene  [c  1*75 
gpldene]  bolle.  c  1290  i'.  Eng.  Lcf.  I.  417/505  For-to  5yue 
pis  pouere  Man  bote  ane  guyldene  ring,  a  1300  Cursor 

;  M.  6632  (Gott.)  paibatwar  in  godes  half..honurd  noghtbat 
gilden  calf.  1340-70  Alex,  f,  Dind.  522  pe  guldene  ger  (>at 

i  bi  genius  vsen  Wib  be  blasinge  ble  blenden  be  sonne.  a  1440 
Sir  Degrev.  279  Gleves  gleteryng  glente  Opone  geldene 
scheldus.  f-USo  Cm'.  Myst.  viii.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  76  Whan 


1495  Act  ii  Hen.  VII,   c.  9  §  i  The  seid  lordshippe  . .        tnou  come  to  Iherusalem,  to  the  gyldyn  gate, 
[shall  be]  from  hensforth  gildable  and  pane  of  the  Shire  of         JJP    "  IaaS  finer.  K.  336  fe  middel  weie  of  m 
Northumbreland  aforeseid.     1556  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.    <    guldene.    a  1240  Saiulcs  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn. 


. 

Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  254  Thestid  streteis.  .wl  in  the  liberties 
..and.  .gildable.  1681  BURNET  Hist.  Ref.  II.  125  Com- 
missions were  next  given  to  examine  the  state  of  the  chan- 
tries and  guildable  lands.  1766  ENTICK  London.  I.  275 
Southwark  is  guildable. 

B.  sb.  An  area  subject  to  taxation. 

i6oa  FUI.BECKE  znd  Pt.  ParaU.  40  That  which  was  within 
the  bayliwicke  of  the  Shirife  namelie  in  guildable,  himselfe 
caused  to  be  extended  by  parcels.  1639  Nuisatzce  to  Pi-h>. 
Houses  31  The  Statute  doth  not  distinguish  betweene  the 
ancient  Demesne  and  the  Guildable  in  these  cases.  1766 
ENTICK  London  IV.  384  It  contains  three  liberties  or  manors, 
viz.  the  great  liberty,  the  guildable,  and  the  king's  manor. 
1837  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Merch.  4-  J-riar  (1844)  69  Not  being 
shire-land  or  guildable. 

Gilded  (gi'lded),///.  a.  Also  i  ssgyld,  4  gyld, 
4-5  gild.  [f.  GILDZ*.  +  -KD1;  the  early  forms  show 
the  syncopation  usual  in  the  pa.  pples.  of  verbs  of 
this  type.  See  also  GILT///,  a,] 

1.  Overlaid  wholly  or  in  parts  with  a  thin  coating 
of  gold.  Gilded  Chamber',  the  House  of  Lords. 
Gilded  spurs  :  one  of  the  emblems  of  knighthood. 

In  mod.  use  gilded  has  more  dignified  associations  than 
gilt  i  and  hence  is  the  form  employed  in  fig.  and  poet.  uses. 

a,  a  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelm.)  xliv.  n  [xlv.  9]  On  syrlan 
fcegyldum  [V'uTg.  in  vestitu  deaurato}.  c  1000  J^LFRIC 
Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  154/22  Criscndcta  gyldena  net 
Xegylde  fatu.  13..  G<tiv.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  569  Miche  watz  )»e 
gyld  gere  }>at  glent  frer  aloftc.  (1369  CHAUCER  Dtthe 


of  mesure  is  euer 

„  240  Saivlcs  Wardc  in  Cott.  Horn.  225  Bituhhe 

muchel  ar.t  lutel  is  in  euch  worldlich  bing  be  middel  wei 
guldene  {read  guldene]. 

b.  In  renderings  of  xpvaooroiios  ('  Chrysostom ') 
'  golden-mouthed '.  the  posthumous  cognomen  of 
the  great  preacher  John  archbishop  of  Constanti- 
nople (died  407). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1 1380  lohn  gilden-moth  sais  wit  bis  dome 
bat  [etc.].  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  5360  For  Johan,  wyth 
pe  gilden  mouth,  bos  says  [etc.],  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Alan, 
luxte  iv.  xxix.  (1869!  192  pe  which,  as  Gildene  mouth  seith, 
mown  lede  be  ship  to  hauene. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  gold  ;  golden. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1622)  123  The  next  morning  be- 
gan a  little  to  make  a  gilden  shew  of  a  good  meaning.  1591 
SYLVESTER  Du  Barttis  i.  iii.  611  Never  mine  eyes  in  pleasant 
Springs  behold  The  Azure  Flax,  the  gilden  Marigold. 

U3.  From  the  i6th  c.  occasionally  misappre- 
hended as  a  strong  pa.  pple.  of  GILD  z>.l,  and  used 
instead  of  GILDED. 

1530  TINDALE  Ansiv.  More  Wks.  (1573)  251  When  he  layth 
Timothe  vnto  my  charge.. then  he  weneth  that  he  hath 
wonne  his  gilden  spurres.  1573  TWYNE  .-Kttciit  XI.  H  h  j  b, 
Their  helmets  fayer  into  the  ner,  and  guilder)  swordes  they 
threw.  1596  SPENSER  /•".  Q.  vn.  vii.  33  His  homes  were 
gilden  all  with  golden  studs.  1601  HOLLAND  riiny  I.  59 
The  gilden  piller  Milliarium,  erected  at  the  head  or  top  of 
the  Rom.  Forum.  1640  [see  GII.TED  quot.  1563].  1880 
STOUDARD  Castle  in  Air  ii.  40  My  barges  ride  With  gilden 
pennons  blown  from  side  to  side. 


fi 


GILDER. 

Gilder  (gHdai),  st>.*  Obs.  exc.  north.  Also  4 
gildir(e,  gylder,  5  gildre,  8  giller,  7-8  gildard, 
9  gildert.  fa.  ON.  gildra  fern.,  <pz7i/r*  neut.,  of  a 
snare,  trap  (OSw.  gildra  fern.,  gildre  gilder  neut., 
mod.Sw.  giller  neut.).] 

1.  A  snare,  esp.  for   catching   birds  (see  quot. 

(11300   E.    E.   Psalter    ix.    31    In    his    gilder    [Surtees 

ildert]  night  and  dai  Meke  him-seluen  sal  he  ai.  ^1340 
.iAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxvi.  33  Godis  luf  and  godis  word  .. 
sail  kepe  him  fra  be  gildire  of  be  deuele,  c  1450  Mirour 
Saluacioun  256  Gods  modire  is  oure  protectrice  Ageyns 
goddes  ire  the  fendes  gildres  and  fraude  of  this  worlds  uice. 
1535  COVERDALE  Job  xvui,  9  His  fote  shalbe  holden  in  the 
gilder  and  the  thurstie  shal  catch  him.  1674-91  RAY  N.  C. 
Words  (E.  D.  S.),  Gilders,  snares,  c  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim 
Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  44,  I  know  him  weel 
enough  . .  for  honging  o  Hare  e  some  hure  [hair]  Cillers. 
1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksk,  II.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Gilders, 
hair  nooses  for  catching  small  birds.  1807  J.  STAGG  Poems 
62  1"  wards  heame  they  kevvel'd  yen  and  a'  Nor  ventured 
yen  an  a— ewardsluik,  For  fear  he'd  in  the  gilders  fa'.  1855 
ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Gilder  ts,  slip  loops  or  nooses  of 
horse-hair  stretched  upon  lines  for  catching  birds  on  the 
snow.  The  bread  bait  is  attempted  through  the  loops, 
which  entangle  the  birds'  legs  when  they  rise  to  fly  off.  [In 
Lane.,  Cumlld.  $  Northuntbld,  Gloss,  s.v.  Gildert.] 

2.  Angling.  (See  quots.) 

1681  CHETHAM  Anglers  Vade-m.  ii.  §  6  (1689)  10  When 
you  makes  lines,  especially  4  or  5  of  the  lowermost  links, 
Gildards  or  toughts.  1787  BEST  Angling  ted.  2)  168 
Gildard,  the  link  of  a  line.  1818  WILBRAHAM  Gloss.  Chesh. 
\TGiller,  or,  rather,  Gniller,  several  horse  hairs  twisted 
together  to  compose  a  fishing  line. 

Gilder  (gi'ldw),  $b?  [f.  GILD  V*  +  -ER!.] 
One  who  gilds,  esp.  one  who  practises  gilding  as 
an  art  or  trade. 

1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  \\\.  Bbviij,  No  conninge 
artificer,  earner,  painter,  nor  gylder  [etc.].  1600  B.  JONSON 
Sil.  Worn.  I,  You  see  guilders  will  not  worke,  but  inclos'd. 
They  must  not  discouer,  how  little  serues,  with  the  helpe  of 
art,  to  adorne  a  great  deale.  1675  HOBBES  Odyss.  (1677)33 
Another  bid  the  gilder  hither  come,  To  gild  the  sacred 
heifers  horns  with  speed.  1753  Scots  Mag.sA.xy  220/2  The 
gilders  have  coated  a  piece  of  metal.  1806  SURR  Winter  in 
Loud.  III.  144  My  brother  is  a  carver  and  gilder.  1873 
HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  ix.  ii.  (1875)  305  A  certain  quantity 
of  gold  is  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  gilder. 

t  Gilder,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  ON.  gildra  to  snare, 
i.  gildra  GILDER  sbJ~\  trans.  To  catch  in  a  snare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9479  Now  es  man  gildred  in  iuels  all, 
His  aun  sin  has  mad  him  thrall,  a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter 
xxx.  10  pe  deuel  bat  gildirs  men  wib  couaitis  of  life.  1483 
Cath.Angl.  155/2 To  Gilder,  laqucare,  illaqueare,  irretire 

Gilder,  obs.  f.  GUILDER,  GUELDER(-ROSE). 
Gilderoy,  obs.  form  of  GILLAROO. 
Gilding  (gi'ldin),  vbl.  sb.   [f.  GILD  z/.1  +  -ING  *.] 
1.  The  action  of  the  verb  GILD. 


c  1440   Promp.    Pant.     193/2    Gyldynge    wythe    golde, 
deauracio.     1480  Wardr.  Ace.   Ediv.   IV  (1 
bynding  gilding  and  dressing  of  a  booke  called  Ttus  Livus. 
7  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  128,  I  geve  to  the  gyldyng  of 


1537  Bury  It  ills  (Camden)  128,  I  geve  to  the  gyldyng  ot 
the  ij  angells  on  the  candelbeme  xxvj  s.  viij  d.  1613  Organ 
Specif.  Wore.  Catk.,  The  guilding  and  painting  77/8". 
1776  ADAM  SMITH  JK.  N.  i.  v.  (1869)  I.  47  The  continual 
waste  of  them  [gold  &  silver]  in  gilding  and  plating.  1866 
ROGERS  Agric.  <$•  Prices  I.  xxi.  533  The  art  of  gilding  was 
familiarly  known  to  our  forefathers. 

2.  The  golden  surface  which  is  produced  by  the 
process  of  gilding. 

1634-5  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  32  In  the  second 
story  the  beauty  of  the  rooms  is  the  gilding  on  the  roof, 
which  seems  to  be  very  rich.  1676  DRVDEN  Anrengz.  iv.  i, 
The  Metal's  base,  the  Guilding  worn  away.  1776  ADAM 
SMITH  W.  N.  i.  xi.  n.  (1869)  I.  183  No  paint  or  dye  can  give 
so  splendid  a  colour  as  gilding.  1819  BYRON  Juan  ii. 
cxxvii,  It  was  a  spacious  building  Full  of  barbaric  carving, 
painting,  gilding.  0x859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eiig,  xxiii.  V. 
112  The  streets  were  crowded  with  gazers  who  admired  the 
painting  and  gilding  of  his  Excellency's  carriages. 

b.  transf.  and_/5g-. 

1663  COWLEY  Ess.,  Dang.  Procrast.  (1684)  142,  I  well 
content  the  Avarice  of  my  sight,  With  the  fair  gildings  of 
reflected  Light.  1672  WILKINS  Nat.  Relig.  \.  vi.  (1675)  80 
There  are  such  inimitable  gildings  and  embroideries  in  the 
smallest  seeds  of  Plants.  1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  i.  (1757) 
87, 1  envy  none  the  gilding  of  their  woe.  179*  A.  YOUNG 
Tray.  France  257  These  laughable  adventures,  with  the 
gilding  of  a  bright  sun,  made  the  day  pass  pleasantly. 

c.  '  A  rich  golden  colour  imparted  to  herrings 
by  the  use  of  hard  wood  only  in  smoking  them ' 
(Cent.  Did.). 

3.  Comb.,  in  various  technical  terms,  as  gilding- 
cage,  -capt  -metal,   -press,  -size,  -tool,  -wax  (see 
quots.). 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  219/2  The  '* gilding-cage'  is  made 
in  a  cylindrical  form . .  It  is  formed  of  coarse  iron- wire  gauze 
[etc.].  Ibid.  220/1  The  '  *gilding-cap '.  which  is  a  white  felt 
hat  of  a  peculiar  sort  and  shape.  1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts, 
*Gilding  Mental,  an  alloy  composed  of  4  parts  of  copper, 
i  part  of  Bristol  old  brass,  and  14  ounces  of  tin,  to  every 
pound  of  copper.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Suppl.,  *Gild- 
ing-press,  a  book-binder's  press  for  gilding  covers  and  edges 
of  books.  1830  Ed  in.  Encycl.  X.  279/1  The  "gilding  size 
which  is  to  cement  the  gold  leaf,  is  now  applied  hot.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  967/1  Fig.  2216,  Bookbinders'  'Gilding 
Tools.  1838  Edin.  Encycl.  X.  278/1  *Gilding  wax  is  com- 
pounded of  bees  wax  and  red  chalk  in  equal  quantities,  with 
French  verdigris  and  alum  or  green  vitriol.  .The  u>e  of  the 
wax  seems  to  he  only  to  flow,  and  carry  the  other  ingredients 
to  every  part  of  the  surface,  and  to  determine  the  proper 
degree  of  heat  to  be  applied. 


(1830)  125  For 
d  Titus  Livius. 
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Gildren,  obs.  form  of  GUILDEH. 

Gild-taile,  obs.  var.  GILT-TAIL. 

Gile,  obs.  form  of  GILL  rf.l 

Gile,  obs.  f.  GUILE  s6.  and  v.,  GYJ.I:. 

Gileflower,  obs.  form  of  GILLYFLOWER. 

t  Gilenyer.  Sc.  06s.  Forms :  8  gileynour, 
giela;i)nger,  9  golinger.  [f.  next  +  -EH!.]  A 
cheat,  a  swindler. 

1721  KELLY  Scot.  Prov.  307  The  greedy  Man  and  the 
Gileynour  are  soon  agreed.  17*8  RAMSAY  On  seeing  A  rchers 
divert  themselves  79  Gielaingers.  and  each  greedy  wight, 
You  place  them  in  their  proper  light.  1737  —  Scat.  Prov. 
(1750)  93  The  greedy  man  and  the  gielainger  are  well  met. 
1808-80  JAMIESON,  Goli'iger,  a  contemptuous  term,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  uncertain. 

t  Gilenyie.  Sc.  06s.  Forms :  6  //.  galen5eis, 
gillenjiea,  golinjies.  [Cf.  OF.  Gilain,  G/iillain, 
a  quasi-proper  name  designating  a  swindler,  with 
allusion  to  giiiler  to  deceive  :  see  Gun.K.]  A  de- 
vice, trick,  dodge. 

1533  HELLENDEN  Livy  in.  (1822)  235  Than  the  consullis 
sett  thame  be  gaknjeis  [L.  cavil/art]  to  exoner  and  dis- 
charge the  pepill  of  the  aith  be  thame  maid.  _  1560  HOLLAND 


Etf. 


Gilet  (s/k).  [*"•  8*bt  waistcoat.]  In  dress- 
making :  A  bodice  shaped  like,  or  in  imitation  of, 
a  man's  waistcoat. 

1883  Casseir*  fata.   Mag.  Sept.  619/1  A  most  favourite 
style  of  bodice  is  the  gilet,  which  is  either  a  positive  waist- 
coat or  merely  a  plastrun. 
Gilgtty  (gi'lg3')-  Nattt.     fSee  quot.) 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Gilguy,  a  guy  for  tracing 
up,  or  bearing  a  boom   or  derrick.     Often  applied  to  in- 
efficient guys. 

Gilifloure,  -flower,  obs.  ff.  GILLYFLOWER. 
Giling,  obs.  form  of  GCILINO. 
t  Gilk.  slang.  Qbs.  rare  —  1.     (See  quot.  and  cf. 
GILT  sb.->  2.) 

1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-all  Eab,  Gilkes  for  the 
gigger,  false  keyes  for  the  doore  or  picklockes. 

Gill  (gil),  sb±  Chiefly//.  Forms:  4  gile,  5 
gyle,  5-6  gylle,  5-7  gille,  7  gil,  guil(l,  (gild), 
6-  gill.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  Sw.  gal  (MSw.  gel 
masc.),  Da.  gj&He,  which  agree  in  meaning,  do  not 
account  for  the  form  of  the  English  word. 

An  ON.  gjglnar,  explained  as 'gills'  in  Cleasby-Vigfusson, 
is  of  uncertain  meaning;  the  word  occurs  only  as  a  poetic 
name  for  the  whiskers  of  the  Fenris-wolf.) 

1.  The  organ  of  respiration  in  fishes  and  other 
water-breathing  animals,  which  is  so  arranged  that 
the  venous  blood  is  exposed  to  the  aerating  influence 
of  water.     In  fishes,  the  gills  are  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  neck  :    in  other  aquatic  animals  their 
position  and  structure  is  very  varied. 

In  scientific  use  the  term  gills  is  applied  only  to  the 
branchial  lamella:  attached  to  the  gill-arches  :  in  popular 
language  the  word  denotes  the  whole  breathing  apparatus, 
including  the  gill-covers. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  269  He  [Jonah]  glydez  in  by  be 
giles  [of  the  whale],  J^iirj  glaymande  glette.  1388  WVCLIF 
Tobit  vi.  4  Take  thou  his  gile  ether  iowe  [Vulg.  brant kiam  ; 
1382  fin]  and  drawe  hym  to  thee.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
194/1  Gylle  of  a  fysche,  branchia,  senecia.  1483  in  Catk. 
Angl.  156/1.  1519  HORMAN  I'ulg.  277 b,  Fysshes  breth  at 
theyr  gyllys.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  237  They  . .  suppose 
.  .that  no  fishes  hauing  guils,  do  draw  in  and  deliuer  their 
wind  again  to  and  fro.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exf.  Phys. 
Aleck.  Digress.  370  Their  Gills  seem  somewhat  Analogous 
(as  to  their  use)  to  Lungs.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  415. 
?  1705  W.  KING  Fisherman  22  Till  they,  of  farther  Passage 
quite  bereft,  Were  in  the  Mash  with  Gills  entangl'd  left 
*774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  299  The  amphibia  are 
furnished  with  lungs ;  the  fishes,  with  gills.  1813  SIR  H. 
DAVY  Agric.  Chent.  11814)  212  Atmospheric  air  taken  into 
the  lungs  of  animals,  or  passed  in  solution  in  water  through 
the  glllsof  fishes,  loses oxygene.  1871  MIVART  EUni.  Anat. 
xii.  (1873)  461  The  gills  or  branchiae.  These  are  delicate 
processes  of  skin  richly  supplied  with  blood,  and  capable 
of  absorbing  oxygen. 

b.  The  branchiae  or  respiratory  organs  of  certain 
worms  and  arachnids. 

1878  BELL  tr.  Gegenbaur's  Comp.  Attat.  §  190.  247  The 
wings  [of  insects]  must  be  regarded  as  homologous  with  the 
lamellar  tracheal  gills.  1884 .Sj't/.  Soc.  Lex.  s.v.,  In  Vermes 
many  of  the  Chaetopoda  have  external  tufted  gills  attached 
to  the  dorsal  parapoda. 

2.  Applied  to  various  organs,  etc.  resembling  the 
gills  of  a  fish.     a.  The  wattles  or  dewlap  of  a  fowl. 

16*6  BACON  Syl?<a  §  852  The  Turky-Cocke  hath  great  and 
Swelling  Gills,  the  Hen  hath  lesse.  1681  R.  KNOX  Hist. 
Ceylon  27  It  is  black  with  yellow  gills  about  the  bigness  of 
a  Black-Bird.  17*6  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  184  Here 
are  also  plenty  of  Guanoes  and  Carrion-crows,  which,  with 
their  red  gills  . .  bear  the  exact  resemblance  of  a  Turkey. 
1785  TRUSLER  Mod.  Times  III.  18  Her  face  was  as  red  as 
the  gills  of  a  turkey  cock. 

fb.  In  quadrupeds :  (seequot.).  Obs. 

1787  BEST  Angling  led.  2)  88  Furs,  off  the  squirrel,  especi- 
ally his  tail  . .  a  martern  particularly  from  off  the  gills,  or 
spots  under  the  jaws. 

C.  The  radiating  plates  arranged  vertically  in 
the  under  side  of  the  cap  or  pileus  of  fungi. 

1715  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  350  He  could  never  find  them 
lo  produce  any  Seed  either  in  their  GilU  cr  other  I'iirts. 
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1743  PICKF.KINI;  I  bid.  XI, 1 1  595  The  Gills,  as  they  are  called, 
;uc  nu  other  tli.iii  CftpUllKi  or  Pods  for  the  Seed.  1835 
K.JKBY  Hub.  <V  Inst.  Anint,  I.  v.  179  Channels,  separated 
from  each  other  by  elevated  processes  resembling  tht:  gills 
of  a  mushroom.  1868  HUKSCHKL  in  People  s  Mag.  Jan.  62 
Mushrooms  and  '  toadstools',  furnished  at  their  under  side 
with  gills,  or  radiating  plates  or  lamina:,  set  edgewise. 

3.  Attributed  to  persons  :  f  a.  with  jocular  allu- 
sion to  the  capture  or  holding  of  a  fish  by  the  gills. 

1589  Pappe  iv.  Hatchet  3  Martin  beware  your  gilles,  for 
lie  make  you  daunce  at  the  poles  end.  1599  MINMIKU 
S/>an.  Dial.  (1623)  67/2  He  throwes  againe  the  dice,  and  he 
drew  vp  all,  and  so  he  left  me  hanging  on  the  gill  [tr/aty. 
as  a  fish],  without  a  farthing,  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Wii 
atSev.  \Veap.  ii.  H,  And  when  thou  hast  him  by  the  amorous 
gills,  Think  on  my  vengeance. 

b.  with  allusion  to  sense  2  a:  The  flesh  under 
the  jaws  and  ears  ;  esp.  in  phrases  to  be  rosy  about 
the  gills ,  to  look  in  good  health ;  to  be  'white,  blue, 
yellow  abottt  the^  gills,  to  look  dejected  or  in  ill 
health  ;  to  turn  red  in  the  gills,  to  show  signs  of 
anger  or  indignation. 

1626  BACON  Syfoa  §  872  Anger,  .maketh  both  the  Cheekes 
and  the  Gills  Red.  163*  B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  \.  i,  He. . 
draws  all  the  parish  wills,  designs  the  legacies,  and  strokes 
the  gills  Of  the  chief  mourners.  1681  DKYDEN  Span.  Friar 
ii.  ii,  He  says  he's  but  a  friar,  but  he's  big  enough  to  be  a 
pope  ;  his  gills  are  as  rosy  as  a  turkey-cock.  1798  CHARLOTTE 
SMITH  Young  /'kilos.  III.  274  'My  dear  Sir!'  replied  Sir 
Appulby,  in  visible  confusion,  his  fat  gills  quivering,  and 
his  swollen  eye- lids  twinkling  [etc.].  iSxz  Sporting  Mag. 
XXXIX.  102  [He]  grew  white  about  the  gills.  i8x6WoLcor 
(P.  Pindar)  Wks.  I.  8  Whether  you  look  all  rosy  round  the 

fills,  Or  hatchet-fac'd  like  starving  cats  so  lean.  1843  C. 
^HITEHEAD  R.  Savage  (1845)  II.  viii.  277  You  won't  run 
away  with  her,  1  hope,  and  leave  my  old  gills  to  be  cuffed, 
will  you?  1855  THACKERAY  Neiucomes  II.  58  He  looks  a 
little  yellow  about  the  gills.  1893  '  Q.'  [Couch]  Delect. 
Duchy  168  He  . .  looked  very  yellow  in  the  gills,  though 
clearly  convalescent.  1894  Du  MAURIER  Trilby  (1895)  236 
How  red  and  coarse  their  ears  and  gills  and  cheeks  grew,  as 
they  fed ! 

4.  slang.   Only  in  pi.   The  corners  of  a  stand-up 
shirt-collar. 

18*6  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  West  Ind.  253  Your  shirt  collars 
should  be  loose  round  the  neck,  and  the  gills  low.  185* 
R.  S.  SURTEKS  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  xxxvi.  106  He  wore  no 
gills.  1859  SALA  Tw.  round  Clock  223  With  a  red  face  . . 
with  gills  white  and  tremendous,  with  a  noble  white  waist- 
coat. 1884  Daily  Tel.  8  July  5/4  Lord  Macaulay  wore, 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  'stick-ups  ,  or  gills. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  General  combinations 
(attrib.  and  objective),  as  gill-bearer,  -branch^ 
-filament^  -fin,  -intestine,  -muscle,  -tuft ;  gill-like 
adj. ;  gill-bearing,  -covering  ppl.  adjs.  b.  Special 
combinations  :  gill-arch,  -bar,  one  of  the  cartilagi- 
nous arches  to  which  the  gills  of  fishes  are  attached; 
gill-artery  (see  quot.);  gill-basket,  the  cartila- 
ginous framework  protecting  the  gills  in  the  lam- 
prey and  allied  species ;  gill-breather  (see  quot.) ; 
gill-cavity, -chamber,  the  cavity  or  compartment 
in  which  the  gill  is  contained ;  gill-cleft  =  gill- 
opening;  gill-comb  =  CTEMIJIUH  ;  gill-cover,  the 
bony  case  covering  and  protecting  the  gills  of  fish  ; 
gill-fishing,  fishing  wilh  a  gill-net  (Cent.  Diet.} ; 
gill-fissure  =  gill-opening ;  gill-flap  (see  quot.)  ; 
gill-footed  rt.  =  BRANCHIOPODOUS  ;  gill-lamella, 
-leaf,  -leaflet  =  gill-plate ;  gill-lid  (see  quot.) ; 
gill-membrane  (see  quot.) ;  gill-net,  a  fishing- 
net  so  constructed  that  the  fish  are  caught  by  the 
gills ;  gill-netter,  *  one  who  owns  or  uses  gill- 
nets  '  (Cent.  Diet.} ;  gill-netting,  the  material  of 
which  gill-nets  are  made ;  gill-opening  (seequot.) ; 
gill- plate,  one  of  the  vascular  lamellae  forming  part 
of  the  gills  of  fishes,  molluscs,  etc. ;  gill-plume  — 
gill-comb ;  gill-raker,  one  of  a  line  of  cartilaginous 
or  bony  projections  on  the  inner  side  of  a  gill-arch  ; 
gill-slit  =  gill-opening ;  f  gill-stone,  a  kind  of 
fossil ;  gill-vein  (see  quot.). 

1879  tr.  Haeckefs  Evol.  Man  I.  ix.  266  These  vascular 
*  gill-arches  pass  along  the  gill-openings,  and  directly  accom- 
plish respiration.  1885  Syd.  Sec.  Lex.,  *Gill-artery*  the 
artery  which  . .  travels  along  the  base  of  each  gill  in  fishes 
and  breaks  up  into  capillaries,  by  means  of  which  the  blood 
is  exposed  to  the  water  and  undergoes  oxidation.  Ibid.  s.  v. 
GUI,  In  Cyclostomi  the  gills  are  a  series  of  six  or  seven 
pouches  . .  with  an  outer  cartilaginous  frame-work  or  *gill- 
basket.  1883  &/.  Words  Sept.  589/1  These  ^ill-bearers  are, 
however,  but  one  order  in  this  extensive  division  of  plants. 
1851  QG\\.\\K,*  Gill-bearing,  producing  gills.  M&Syd.  Soc. 
LCJC.  s.v.,  In  Teleostei  the  gills  ..  are  covered  by  a  gill- 
bearing  operculum.  1881  Mature  XXV.  136  The  theory 
which  considers  the  limbs  and  their  girdles  to  be  trans- 
formed and  translocated  *gill-branch  elements.  1889 
Century  Diet.,  *Gill-breather,  that  which  breathes  by 
means  of  gills;  spec,  one  of  the  Caridea  or  Crustacea  as 
distinguished  from  any  tracheate  arthropod  or  tube-breather. 
1846  OWEN  Comp.  Anat.  \.  259  In  a  common  'gill-cavity 
which  has  a  single  outlet.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca 
65  The  hectocotyle  of  tremoctopus  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Kolliker  at  Messina,  in  1842,  adhering  to  the  interior  of  the 
*gill-chamber  and  funnel  of  the  poulpe.  187*  MIVART  Elem. 
Anat.  478  The  gill-chamber  is  further  protected  by  a  mem- 
branous fold  which  lies  within  the  opercular  flap.  1890 
Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  448  Certain  *gill-clefis  in  the  embryos  of 
higher  animals.  1883  *Gill-comb  [see  CTENIDIUM].  1776 
PENNANT  <?<*>/.  III.  223  The  edges  of  the  "gill-covers  serrated. 
1872  NICHOLSON  Palaeont.  310 The  only  portions  of  the  skull 
which  require  special  mention  are  the  bones  which  form 
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the  gill-cover  or  operculum.  1769  PENNANT  Zool.  III.  30 
Which  bones  are  called  the  Radii  liranchiostegi,  or  the 
"Gill-covering  Rays.  1847  CARPKNTKR  A  nun.  P/iys.  249  The 
*gill-filaments  themselves  are  so  arranged  that  they  do  not 
clog  together.  1676  COTTON  Complete  Angler  \\.  xii,  A 
Bullhead, with  his  "gill-fins  cut  off.  1681  C»KTH^\  Angler's 

Vade-m.  iv.  §  22  (1689)  54  His  guilt-fins  being  cut  off. 
1879  tr.  Hacckt-Ts  Rvol.  Man  I.  i.  18  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  front  half  of  the  body  consists  of  a  shapeless  head 
without  a  face,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  seen  *  gill-fissures 
and  gill-arches  as  in  Fishes.  1828-32  WEBSTER,  *Gill-flap, 
a  membrane  attached  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  gill-lid, 
immediately  closing  the  gill-opening.  1854  BADHAM  Hali- 
eut.  241  A  palm-tree,  which  it  climbed  by  hooking  its 
spinous  gill-flaps  into  the  inequalities  of  the  bark,  1846 
PATTERSON  Zool.  76  In  one  division  [of  the  Crustacea]  termed 
'  *gill-footed ',  the  surface  of  the  legs  is  extended.  1879 
tr.  Haeckel's  Evol.  Man  I.  x.  280  At  a  very  early  period 
the  intestinal  tube  is  divided  into  a  '"gill-intestine  and  a 
stomach-intestine.  1878  BELT,  tr.  Gegenkaur's  Comp.  Anat. 
336  Each  *gill-lamella  is  developed  from  a  row  of  processes 
which  bud  out  close  to  one  another.  1865  GOSSE  Land  fy 
Sea  (1874)  208  The  entire  *gill-leaf  [of  a  Mussel]  is  formed 
out  of  a  single  thread.  1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Gill-leaftets, 
the  delicate  layer  of  connective  tissue. .on  which  the  gill- 
arteries  ramify.  1828-32  WEBSTKR,  *Gill-lid,  the  covering  of 
the  gills.  1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  5  Certain  *gill-like  organs. 
1889  Century  Diet.,* Gill-membrane,  the  membranous  cover- 
ing of  the  foremost  branchiostegal  arch  of  the  branchial 
skeleton  of  ordinary  fishes.  1839-47  TODD  Cycl,  Anat.  Ill, 
507/2  In  some  fishes . .  the  *gill-muscles  are  red.  1796  MORSE 
Ainer.  Geog.  I.  369  The  fishermen  turn  the  course  of  the 
river,  .or  compress  it  into  a  narrow  channel,  where  they  fix 
their  *gill  nets.  1883  G.  B.  GOODE  Fish.  Indnst.  U.  S.  12  The 
introduction  of  the  Norwegian  gill-net  into  the  winter  cod 
fisheries.  1894  Times  17  Aug.  9/2  Flax  *gill  netting,  nets, 
webs,  and  seines.  1828-32  WEBSTER,  *  Gill-opening,  theaper- 
ture^pf  a  fish  or  other  animal,  by  which  water  is  admitted  to 
the  gills.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  35  The  boundary  between 
the  first  and  second  being  generally  indicated  by  the  gill- 
opening,  1878  BELL  tr.  Gegenbaur's  Comp.  Anat.  336 
Owing  to  (his  union  of  the  flattened  filaments  or  lamellae, 
which  have  their  surfaces  directed  towards  one  another,  a 
*gill-plate  is  formed.  1894  IVrkg.  Men^s  Coll.  Jrnl.  Dec. 
139  The  larvje.  .bear  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  three 
delicate  leaf-like  gill-plates.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  50  On 
the  inner  side  they  support  horny  processes  called  the  ^gill- 
rakers.  1846  OWEN  Comp.  Anat.  i.  258  Each  *gi!Nsac  re- 
ceives . .  its  proper  artery.  1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Gill-sac,  the 
flattened  cavities,  each  having  a  separate  internal  and  ex- 
ternal orifice,  containing  the  gill,  in  the  Myxine.  1854  OWEN 
Skel.  <y  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sci.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  173  The  two 
vertical  fissures  behind  are  called  '  *gill-slits  ',  or  branchial 
or  opercular  apertures.  1880  E.  R.  LANKESTER  Degener.  44 
Secondly,  the  throat  perforated  by  gill-slits.  1708  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXVI.  78  Branchiale,  The  *Gill-stone.  1848  CAR- 
PENTER Anim.  Phys.  250  A  similar  action  goes  on,  still 
more  energetically,  on  the  *gill-tufts  of  the  Annelida.  1885 
Syti.  Soc.  Lex.,* Gill-vein,  the  vessel  situated  at  the  base 
of  each  gill  which  returns  the  blood  after  it  has  been  aerated 
to  the  dorsal  aorta  in  fishes. 

GiU(gil),  sb£  Forms:  5  gille,  5-6  gyll  (e,  6 
gil,  8-9  ghyll,  5-  gill.  [a.  ON.  gil  a  deep  glen 
(cogn.  w.  geil  of  the  same  meaning) ;  further  rela- 
tions are  uncertain.] 

The  spelling  ghyll,  often  used  in  guide-books  to  the  Lake 
district,  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Wordsworth. 

1.  A  deep  rocky  cleft  or  ravine,  usually  wooded 
and  forming  the  course  of  a  stream. 

In  dialect  use  in  the  northern  counties,  also  In  Kent  and 
Surrey. 

1400  Destr.  Troy  13529  As  he  glode  thurgh  the  gille  by  a 
gate  syde,  There  met  he  tho  men.  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  1419 
They  came  downe  in  a  depe  gylle.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  III.  98  Onto  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men,  Dalie 
he  led  ouir  mony  gill  and  glen.  1667  Relation  ofTeneriffe 
in  Sprat  Hist.  R.  Soc.  208  The  Canary-birds  . .  breed  in  the 
Barancos  or  Gills,  which  the  Water  hath  fretted  away  in  the 
Mountains.  1787-9  WORDS  w.  Even.  Walk  54, 1  wandered 
where  the  huddling  rill  Brightens  with  water-breaks  the 
hollow  ghyll.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xiii,  I  have  ..  led  the 
chase  when  the  Laird  of  Cessford  and  his  gay  riders  were  all 
thrown  out  by  the  mosses  and  gills.  1886  JKFFERIES  Field 
ff  Hedgerow  (1889)  157  In  the  dells,  the  'gills',  as  these 
wooded  depths  are  called.  1887  Kent  Gloss.,  Gill,  a  little, 
narrow,  wooded  valley  with  a  stream  of  water  running 
through  it ;  a  rivulet ;  a  beck. 

2.  A  narrow  stream,  a  brook  or  rivulet. 

1625  GiLLSacr.  Philos.  vi.  84  The  great  rivers  are  nothing 
else  but  the  gathering  together  of  waters  from  many  smaller 
fountains  and  gtlz.  1703  T.  N.  City  fy  C.  Purchaser  55  Any 
Brook,  Gill,  or  small  River.  1752  in  Philos.  Mag.  Jan. 
(1866)  XXXI.  80  We  ran  to  look  at  the  Gill ;  and  we  di- 
reeled  our  sights  (by  the  noise  that  it  made)  the  right  way. 
1778  Eng.  Gaz.  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Gillisland,  *Tis  a  tract  much 
embarrassed  with  brooks,  here  called  Gilles.  1853  PHILLIPS 
Rivers  Yorksh.  iii.  51  The  rivulets  (called  gills}  which  run 
in  these  branches  have  very  elevated  summits.  1866  SEDG- 
WICK  in  Philos.  Mag.  XXXI.  79  Hence  the  becks,  or  moun- 
tain-streams,  are  often  greatly  swollen,  and  the  gillst  or 
lateral  branches,  frequently  descend  in  brawling  torrents 
from  the  mountain-side  into  the  lower  valley  through  deep 
ravines  and  lateral  valleys. 

3.  attrib.,  as  gill-brack  (see  BRACK  sb.l  8),  -edge, 
-runnel,  -stream. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3231  Girdid  out  as  gutars  .  in  grete 
gill-stremes.  1855  ROBINSON  Whit  by  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  gill 
runnel,  a  rivulet  or  thread  of  water  coursing  along  a  deep 
dell.  1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland  121  He  was  raised  on  a 
litter,  and  carried  to  a  gill  edge.  1890  CLARK  &  HUGHES 
Life  A.  Sedg-wick  I.  1,  7  It  was  in  this  hamlet  [Kirthwaite] 
that  a  destructive  avalanche — or,  as  they  would  have  said 
in  Dent,  a  *  gill-brack  '—took  place  in  January,  1752. 

Gill  (d.^il),  sb?>  Forms :  4  gille,  jille,  4-5 
gylle,  6  gyll,  7-  gill,  (9  jill).  [a.  OF.  gille, 
gelle  in  med.L.  gillo,  gdlus,  the  name  of  a  vessel 
or  measure  used  for  wine.  The  relation  between 
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these  forms  and  those  cited  under  GALLON  is 
obscure.] 

1.  A  measure  for  liquids,  containing  one  fourth  of 
a  standard  pint. 

In  many  districts  the  gill  Is  equivalent  to  a  half-pint,  the 
quarter-pint  being  called  a  jack. 

1275  in  Mnn.  Gildhallv  (Rolls)  III.  432  Mensurae  qua; 
vocantur  schopinas  et  gilles.  1363  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  v. 


ne.-to^some  peaceful  brandy-shop  retires;  Where  in  full 


Froude  Life  (1882)  I.  263  His  [Irving's]  philosophy  with  me 
is  like  a  gill  of  ditch-water  thrown  into  the  crater  of  Mount 
jEtna.    1862  ANSTED  Channel Isl.  iv.  App.  A.  (ed.  2)566  The 
smaller  divisions  are  into  pots  (half-gallon),  quarts,  pints, 
gills  (quarter  of  a  pint),  and  noggins  (an  eighth  of  a  pint). 
b.  A  measure  used  for  tin  (see  quot.). 
1602   CAREW  Cornwall  13  b,   They  measure  their  black 
Tynne,  by  the  Gill,  the  Toplippe,  the  Dish  and  the  Foote, 
which  containeth  a  pint,  a  pottell,  a  gallon,  and  towards  two 
gallons. 

2.  A  vessel  holding  a  gill. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  194/1  Gylle,  lytylle  pot,  gilla,  vel 
gillus.  c  1800  W.  B.  RHODES  Bomb.  Fur.  iv.  (1830)  25  O 
was  I  a  quart,  pint  or  gill  To  be  scrubb'd  by  her  delicate 
hands.  1864  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1989/4  Several  Silver  Spoons 
mark'd  T.J.M.,  a  Silver  Gill  with  the  same  Letters, 

3.  attrib.)  as  %ill-glass>  -house,  -stoup. 

1673  DRYDEN  Marr.  a  fa  Mode  in.  i,  Who  . .  opens  her 
dear  bottle  of  nrirabilis  beside,  for  a  gill-glass  of  it  at  part- 
ing. 1728  POPE  Dune.  m.  139  Thee  shall  each  Ale-house, 
theeeach  Gill-house  mourn.  1799  Spirit  Pnbl.  Trw/j.dSop) 
III.  349  With  a  bottle  of  gin  m  her  right  hand,  and  a  gill 
glass  in  her  left.  1820  Blackw,  Mag.  VI.  569  Having  paid 
our  respects  to  the  gill-stoup  at  Lamington, 

Gill,  jill  (dgil),  44  Also  5-6  gille,  6  gyll, 
6-7  gil.  [Abbreviation  of  GILLIAN.] 

f  1.  A  familiar  or  contemptuous  term  applied  to 
a  woman  ;  a  lass,  wench.  Obs. 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  iii.  219  Noah  [to  his  wife].  Haue 
at  the,  gill.  1465  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  528  H.  238 
My  Lord  Persy  and  all  this  ho*use.  .  wysshe  ye  had  be  here 
stille  For  the  sey  ye  are  a  good  gille.  1577  tr.  Bitllingers 
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becommeth  thee  to  call  her  a  gill.  1665  J.  WILSON  Project. 
i.  Dram.  Wks.  (1874)  228  Mrs.  Got.  Sirrah.. look  out  and 
mind  your  business  ..&?/.  Good  faith,  I  do.  Mrs.  Got.  Yes, 
among  your  gills  too  much  !  What  was  that  you  said  to 
our  maid  t'  other  night? 

attrib.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  \.  x,  Close  by  the  jack, 
behold,  jill  Fortune  stands  To  wave  the  game. 

2.  Jack  and  GV//=lad  and  lass  ;  also  in  proverb 
Every  Jack  must  (or  will}  have  his  Gill. 

£71460  Towneley  Myst.  iii.  336  For  lak  nor  for  gill,  a  1529 
SKELTON  Magnyf.  290  What  auayleth  lordshyp,  yourselfe 
for  to  kylle  With  care  and  with  thought  howe  Iacke  shalle 
haue  Gyl.  1566  DRANT  Horace's  Sat.  \.  \.  Avja,  Thy 
cheefe  acquaintaunce  all,  Thy  iacke,  thy  gille,  thy  kith, 
thy  kinne  doth  prosecute  thy  fall.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L. 
v.  li.  885  Our  woing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  Play :  Iacke 
hath  not  Gill.  1621  B.  JONSON  Gipsies  Metam.  (1640)  93, 
I  can  ..  Give  you  all  your  fill,  Each  lack  with  his  Gill. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crevu,  Gill.. a.  homely  Woman. 
Every  Jack  must  have  his  Gill.  [Nursery  Rime,  Jack  and 
Gill  went  up  the  hill,  To  fetch  a  pail  of  water.] 

+  b.  With  punning  allusion  to  GILL  sb$  Obs. 

1619  H.  HUTTON  Follies  Anat.    Epigr.  xlvi,   Fill  me  a 

?uart  (quoth  he)  I'me  called  Will.     The  prouerbe  is,  Each 
ack  will  haue  his  Gill. 

t  3.  A  name  for  a  mare.     Cf.  GILLOT  2.   Obs. 
1650  B.  Discolliininiuin  16  If  my  Mare  hath  the  Scratches 
on  her  hinder  Heeles,  I  must  not  cut  off  her  four  legs,  .if  I 
doe,  I  shall  wrong  my  poor  Gyll. 

4.  dial.  Short  for  Gill-go-by -ground  (see  5).  ?  Obs. 
1727  [see  5  b].      1742  SHENSTONE   Schoolmistr.   xi,   The 

lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb.     1760  LEE  Bot.  App. 
303  Gill,  Glechoma  [in  the  Linnaean  system].  1846  BUCHANAN 
Techn.  Diet.,  Gill,  the  plant  ground-ivy. 
b.  Short  tot  gill-ale  or  gill-beer. 
1755  JOHNSON,  Gill,  a  malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground- 
ivy.    1828-64  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  recent  Diets. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  In  phraseological  Comb., 
as  t  Gill-burnt-tail,  ^  gill- o^-tU- wisp ^  will-o'-the- 
wisp  (see  GILLIAN)  ;  Gill-creep-  {or  go-}  by-ground, 
Gill-go-over-the-ground,  -run-by-the-ground,<\ia\t(*t 
names  for  Ground  Ivy  (Nepeta  Glechoma} ;  T  GUI' 
run-by -the  street,  Common  Soap-wort  (Saponaria 
officinalis).    tb.  attrib.  (sense  4),  as  £#/-#&,  -beer, 
-tea.    Also  GILL-FLIRT. 

a.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  H.  ccc.  705  It  is  commonly 
called,  .ground  luie,  Alehoof,  Gill  creepe  by  ground  [(1633) 
856  Gill  go  by  ground].     1640  PARKINSON   T/teat.  Bot.  y. 
Ixxix.  642  The  countrey  people  in  Kent  and  Sussex  call  it 
[Sopewort]  Gill   run   by  the   street.     1654  GAYTON  Pleas, 
Notes  m.  v.  97  Will  with  the  Wispe,  or  Gyl  burnt  tayle. 
1749-50  LADY  BRADSHAIGH  Let.  21  Feb.  in  Richardson  Corr. 
(1804)  IV.  367  Looking,  as  I  knew,  for  a  certain  gill-o'-th'- 
wisp,  who,  I  have  a  notion,  escaped  being  known  by  you. 
RICHARDSON  Ibid.  372.     1864  THOREAU  Cape  Cod  v.  (1894) 
118  There  were  yellow-dock,  lemon  balm,  hyssop,  Gill-go- 
over-the-ground,    and  other   plants.      1877    N.    W.   Line. 
Gloss.,  Gill  run  by  tk'  grund,  ground  ivy.     1883  Hampsh. 
Gloss.,  Gill-go-by-ground. 

b.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creiv,  Gill-ale,  Physic-ale. 
1710  SWIFT  />/£.  (1767)  19,  I  was  forced  to.. dine  for  ten- 
pence  upon  gill-ale,  bad  broth,  and  three  chops  of  mutton. 
1727     BRADLEY    Fam.    Diet.,    Gill- Ale,    Ale,    &c.    where 


GILLAROO. 

Ground-ivy  or  Gill  is  infused.  1737  G.  JONES  Lett,  to  Mist 
Sevan  527  Am  now  to  confine  my  self  to  Gill  Tea  and  few 
other  simple  things.  1807  MARTYN  Miller's  Card.  Diet. 
s.v.  Glecltoma^  The  leaves  [of  Ground  Ivy]  were  formerly 
thrown  into  the  vat  with  ale  to  clarify  it,  and  to  give  it  a 
flavour.  This  was  called  Gill-ale.  1889  Century  Diet., 
(iiil-liecr,  malt  liquor  medicated  with  the  leaves  of  the  gill 
or  ground  ivy. 

t  Gill,  sb.t  Obs.  rare  -  \  In  5  gylle.  [?  A  use 
of  GILL  sb.t  (or  of  the  proper  name  Gilf}\  cf 
maivkin.]  ?  An  apron. 

ci44o  Promp.  Part;  194/1  Gylle,  fowle  clothe  (//.,  P. 
fulclothe),  metota^  vel  melotes. 

Gill  (dgil),  sW  dial.  Also  9  jill.  [Of  uncertain 
origin  ;  cf.  GILL  sb.l  3.]  (See  quot.  1895.) 

1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  380  Gift,  a  pair 
of  timber-wheels.  1843  MARRYAT  M.  Violet  xliv,  A  couple 
of  powerful  oxen  yoked  to  a  gill,  employed  to  drag  out 
the  stumps  of  old  trees.  1894  E.  Daily  Press  n  June  5/2 
Forty  or  fifty  timbers  were  drawn  up  the  hill  one  at  a 
time  on  a  single  HI!  by  a  traction  engine.  1895  E.Angl. 
Gloss,,  Gill,  a  vehicle  for  conveying  timber,  consisting  of 
two  wheels,  a  strong  axle-tree  supporting  a  very  stout  bar, 
on  which  the  timber  is  slung,  and  shafts. 

Gill  (gil),  sb.1  slang.    A  fellow,  'chap*,  'cove*. 

1812  J.  H.  YAUX  Flash.  Diet.,  Gill,  a  word  used  by  way 
of  variation,  similar  to  cove,gloak  or  gory\  but  generally 
coupled  to  some  other  descriptive  term  as  a  flash-fill,  a 
toby-gill.  1812  Storting  Mag.  XXXIX.  142  Come  fist  yc 
all,  ye  fighting  Gills  And  Coves  of  boxing  note,  sirs.  1834 
H.  AINSWORTH  Roofcwood  m.  v,  High  Pads  and  Low  Pads, 
Rum  Gills  and  Queer  Gills. 

Gill  (gil),  sb$  techn.  [Conceivably  a  trans- 
ferred use  of  GILL  sb.\~\  A  flax-comb  (see  qnots.). 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  499  The  machine  commonly  called 

L_    _:ii i j  r__   __"_    • j : __j f__   M... 


since.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Gill,  a  hackle,    i 
of  points  which  divide  the  ribbons  of  flax  fibre  int 
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finer  parallel  filaments  ready  for  drawing  and  spinning. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  501  Fig.  454  is  a  horizontal  repre- 
sentation of  a  gill  machine.     1851  lllitstr.  Lond.  Neius 


34)  5  Aug.  118  Gill-maker  and  presser.    1853  URE  Diet. 
Arts  I.  758  This  part  of  the  machine  . .  is  generally  termed 


'gill-frame  *  or  'gill-head  '.     Ibid,,  gill-spreader.      Ibid. 
The  screws  or  worm  shaft  for  carrying  the  gill-bar. 


the 
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Ibid.    764   Gill-sheet.     Gill-teeth.      1879  'CasselFs" Techn. 

Ediic.  IV.  378/2  These  gill-combs  are  heated  by  travelling 

over  jets  of  gas.  1882  Wore.  Exhib.  Catal.\\\.  31  Wool  goes 

to  Gill  Box . .  to  be  gilled.    1885  Census  Instr.  43  Gill  Maker, 

Gill  Bars  Maker,  Gill  Stock  Maker.     Ibid.  65  Gill-setter. 

Gill  (gil),  v.1    Also  5  gylle,  gyllyn,  6  gyll. 


1.  trans.  To  gut  or  clean  (fish),  f  Formerly 
also,  to  eviscerate  (beasts)  (cf.  GILLER,  quot.  14. .). 

14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  581/13  /Twin?  [read  evi$cero\  to 
gylle.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  194/1  Gyllyn,  or  gylle  fysche, 
exentero.  1530  PALSGR.  566/1,  I  gyll  fysshe,  je  oste  la 
tranche.  i88TDu  CHAILLU  LandMidnt.  Snn  II.  149  Here 
the  fish  are  gilled,  which  is  done  by  making  a  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife  over  the  throat  of  the  herring,  whereupon  the 
windpipe  and  entrails  are  drawn  out. 

1 2.  To  handle  the  gills  of,  take  hold  of  by  the 
gills.  06s.-1 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  335  The  fishes  in  the 
Lake  of  Venus  . .  presented  themselves,  enduring  to  be 
scratched,  gilled,  and  mens  hands  to  be  put  in  their  mouthes. 

3.  To  cut  away  the  gills  of  a  mushroom. 

1728  E.  SMITH  Compl.  House™,  (ed.  2)  75  Take  the  large 
Mushrooms.,  cutoff  the  Stalks,  but  do  not  peel  or  gill  them. 

4.  To  catch  or  entangle  (fish)  by  the  gills  in  a 
gill-net.     Said  also  of  the  net. 

1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser.  Story  v,  A  bass  of  nine  pounds  weight 
can  be  '  gilled '  in  the  ordinary  manner.  1892  Graphic 
13  Aug.  104/1  Another  system  of  pilchard-fishing . .  is  carried 
on  much  further  from  shore,  by  means  of  drift  or  driving 
nets,  in  the  meshes  of  which  the  fish  become  entangled  or 
gilled  ..  The  shore-seines  do  not  gill  the  fish,  having  much 
smaller  mesh. 

Hence  Gilled///. a.;  Gi'lling  #£/.;£.;  alsoComfr., 
as  gilling- knife .  -thread. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pam.  194/1  Gyllynge  of  fysche,  exenteracio. 
1615  E.  S.  Brit.  Buss  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  631  Tools  and 
Implements  used  in  drying  and  packing  of  Herringfs]. 
Gipping  or  Gilling  knives.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal. 
36  Netting  Threads.. Gilling  Threads.. Flax  Threads. 

GUI  (djil),  ».*  local,  [f.  GILL  ^.3]  Hence 
Gi'lling  vbl.  sb.  (See  quots.) 

1793  AIKIN  Manchester  183  The  bad  custom  of  gilling,  or 
drinking  white  wine  as  a  whet  before  dinner.  1855  ROBIN- 
SON Whitby  Gloss.  s.v.  filling,  *  He  goes  jilling  about', 
drinking  his  half-pints  at  different  places,  as  the  toper. 
1855  STRANG  Glasgow  (1856)  123  Forenoon  giliing  pre- 
vailed through  the  whole  range  of  the  different  craftsmen. 

Gill  (gil),  z'-3  techn.  [f.  GILL  sbP\  trans.  To 
dress  (flax  or  wool)  by  means  of  a  gill.  Hence 
Gilled///.  a. ;  G-rlliug  vbl.  sb.  (in  quot.  attrib.}. 

1882  Were.  Exkib.  Catal.  III.  31  [Exhibit  No.]  18.  Wool 
goes  to  Gill  Box . .  to  be  gilled.  19.  Machine  for  Gilling  the 
tops.  21.  Winds  the  gilled  balls.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Gilling-mackine,  a  gill-frame. 

Gillaroo  (gilarw*).  Also  8  gilderoy,  9  gil- 
leroo.  fa.  Irish  giolla  ruadh  (giolfa  lad,  fellow  + 
rttadh  red).]  A  species  of  trout  found  in  certain 
Irish  rivers  and  lakes  (see  quot.  1833). 

'773  BARRINGTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIV.  118  The  poke  of 
the  Gillaroo  seems  to  perform  the  office  of  a  gizzard.  1776 
R.  Twiss  Tourlrel.  in  A  species  of  trout,  called  gilderoy, 
are  caught  here  [in  the  Shannon  and  lakes  near].  1833  J. 
RF.NNIF.  Alph.  Angling  39  Trouts,  which  arc  called  gillaroo, 


GILLED. 

are  found  in  Loch  Melvin,  near  Ballyshannon,  and  Loch 
Con,  near  Ballina..and  differ  little  from  the  common  trout, 
except  in  being  of  a  bright  golden  yellow  on  the  belly  and 
nn>.  with  more  red  spots  on  the  sU'.es,  and  somewhat  broader 
and  thicker  in  form.  18^7  F.  FRANCIS  .-/*;'.Y«£  vii.  <iSSo 
257,  I  was  having  great  sport  with  the  gillaroos.  1880 
Antrim  4-  Dfuxt  Gltts^  GUJartf  trtnt,  a  large  lake  trout, 
commonly  said  to  have  a  gizzard  like  that  of  a  fowl. 
Gilled  (gildl  ppl.  a.  [GiLL  f<i.l]  Having  gills. 

Ji8j3  Stint  P*U.  yrnls.  (1824)  76  Remember  the  deeds 
Sir  Hilly  the  Fat,  That  rosy-gill'd  Alderman  bold.)  1895 
ST.  G.  MIVART  in  Harftr's  M,tf.  Mar.  634/2  The  experiment 
of  removing  such  young  gilled  tadpoles  of  the  land  sala- 
mander from  the  body  of  the  mother  in  order  to  see  whether 
they  would  then  breathe  in  water.  1895  Daffy  Xrt*s  4 
Nov.  3/3  Specimens  of  gilled  fungi, 

Gilienjie :  see  GILEHTIK  &.  Oh. 

Giller  (gi'laiV  [f.  GILL  r.»  +  -ER  '.]  One  who 
guts  or  cleans  fish,  f  Formerly  also,  one  who 
eviscerates  beasts. 

14. .  f'fc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  560  '4  Alrstis  [sic :  ?  read  at  extt't] 
intfstina  tostiamm  asfiacns,  a  gyller  of  bestys.  1881  Du 
CHAILLU  Land  Midnt.  Sum  II.  149  Two  skilled  gillers  can 
clean  and  fill  thirty  barrels  a  day. 

Giller,  obs.  form  of  GILDER  rf.' 

Gillery,  Gillet,  vars.  GUILERT,  GILLOT. 

Gill-flirt  vdji-lflajt).  Also  7-8  Jilvl)-flirt. 
[f.  GILL  .rM  +  FLIRT  st.  5 ;  cf.  FLIRT-CILL.]  A 
young  woman  or  girl  of  a  wanton  or  giddy  char- 
acter. Now  only  arch. 

roja  SHERWOOD,  A'  Gill,  or  gill-flirt  [Core*.  i6tt  has  '  gill, 
flirt  ,  s.  v.  Gaxttitrf}.  1673  WVCHERLEV  GenSL  Poncing. 
Mast,  lit,  Tis  your  dainty  Minx,  that  Jillflirt  your  Daughter 
here.  1754  FOOTE  Knifkts  n.  Wks.  1709  L  84  How  !  gill- 
flirt  ! — none  of  your  fleers !  I  am  glad  here's  a  husband 
coming  that  will  take  yon  down-  i8tt  SCOTT  \igrl  v.  She 
is  a  dutiful  girl  to  her  godfather,  though  I  sometimes  call 
her  a  Jill-flirt.  1865  CAELVLE  Frtat.  Gt.  V.  609  A  beautiful 
gillnirt  of  the  court  (mina»ufifrr\ 

attrit'.  i8a4  Miss  MITFORD  I'illagt  Ser.  I.  (1863)  903  No 
braren-faced  gipsy,  like  Sally  Wheeler  ..  or  the  Jill-flirt 
Phoebe.  1870  LOWELL  StttJjr  /I  'iruf.  91  How  much  has  she 
not  owed  of  late  to  the  tittle-tattle  of  her  rillflirt  sister 
Thalia?  ittt  DVFFIELD  Dem  Qxijr.  IL  405  Thy  skull  is., 
empty :  mine  is  more  pregnant  than  ever  was  the  gill-flirt 
drab  which  bore  thee. 

So  tGill-rlirting  ppl.  a. 

1696  SOLTHERXE  O'\vH?kt  IV.  i,  The  young  jil-flirting 
girls  forsooth,  believe  no  Body  must  have  a  husband  but 
themselves. 

Gill-hooter  (dji •I1h£:tw}.  dial.  Also  -,  gill- 
houtep,  89  gillixe)-,  gilly  -hooter,  -howter.  9 
Jill-,  jilly-hooter.  [f.  the  female  name  Gill  (see 
GILL  si.*)  +  HOOTER.]  An  owl  ;  esp.  the  barn- 
owl  (StrixjIamiHea^. 

TOM  RAV  .V.  C.  U'crds  96  A  GillJkfntrr,  Chesh..  an  OwL 
f  1746  J.  COLUFR  (Tim  Bobbin!  Lane.  Dialtct  Wks.  (iS6a) 
34  Thoose  ot  connaw  tell  a  Bitter-bump  fro  a  Gillhooter. 
l8a8  H.  ANGELO  Ktmin.  I.  493  If  the  lout  who  was  pointed  i 
out  to  me  just  now,  be  he,  I  never  beheld  . .  such  a  scare- 
crow, such  a  ImillilKl  gilly-hooter.  1856  F.  E.  FACET 
Otflet  OmM.  8  Not  aleaf  of  ivy  to  shelter  a  gilliehowter. 
1895  E .  Anfl.  Gam,  JUHoftrr,  jillr-Juettr. 

t  Gillian.  Ots.  [n.T.juliane,a^l^Kliaaa, 
{.Julius,  a  Roman  gentile  name.]  A  girl,  wench. 


r8i8  [see  FURT-GILL).  161$  FLETCHER  &  SHHLEV  XI. 
ll'altrrn.  iii,  De'e  bring  your  Gillians  hither?  nay,  she's 
punish'd,  you(r]  conceal'd  love's  cas'd  up  T  c  1685  Barferd 
Ball.  (1878)  App.,  Seeing  this  Al-a-mode  wear  of  the  Town, 
by  Gillians  is  practis'd  so  common,  It  is  high  time  that  it 
now  was  laid  down  by  every  Honest  Woman. 

b.  GiUiaH-J!irt**GTLL-TLlxi.  (Ci.JHrt-gillian.') 
iS9a  G.  HARVEV  Firm's  Smfrr.  146  Yet  was  she  not  such 

a  roinish  rannell.  or  such  a  dissolute  gilluv.-flurtes  as  this 
wainscot-faced  Tomboy. 

c.  GilliaH-a-turnt-tail  (see  quot.  and  c£  Gill- 
hirnt-tail,  GILL  si.*  5).    GiUian-spemi-all :  an  un- 
thrifty woman. 

1573  TVSSE«  HnA.  xxiii.  (18781 64  Some  Gillian  spendal  so 
often  doth  go  For  hogs  meat  and  hens  meat  (etc.).  1654 
GAVTOX  Pitas.  Xftts  IV.  xx.  263  An  Inis  Fatmns,  an  ex- 
hlhlinn.  and  Gillion  a  burnt  talk,  or  Will  with  the  »i-pe. 

Gillian-bower,  var.  JI-UAX-BOWER. 

Gillie l  (gi'li\  Also6cuille,geil5ie,  8  g»elly, 
8-9  Billy,  9  ghillie.  [a.  Gael,  gille  a  lad.  servant 
=  Irish  gille,  giflla.] 

1.  Hist.  An  attendant  on  a  Highland  chief. 

[159*  SrexsER  Statf  frri  Wks.  (Globe1  641/1  Next  after 
the  Insh  Kearne,  me  seemes  the  Irish  Horse-boyes  or 
LuiDes  (as  they  call  them)  would  come  wen  in  order.  «i6oc 
MoNTGOMEMi  Misc.  Ptons  liv.  i  Fyndlay  M'Connoqnh  j~^ 
Cauvilie  geihie  with  ye  poik-braik.]  f  1730  BL-RT  Lttt.  X. 
•«»£  ('754*  IL  158  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  an  English- 
man over  a  Bottle,  with  the  Highlanders,  to  see  everv  one 
of  them  have  hts  Gilly;  that  is,  Es  Servant  standing  behind 
him  all  the  while,  let  what  will  be  the  SubjectonSin? 
sanotL  rTT.  SMOLLETT  ffnrnft.  Cl.  3  Sept,  We  were  at- 
t5-ded^r  a  ..number  of  Gatify*,  or  ragged  Higl 


XT.™-'  '  P«s  » the  character  of  their  ChieC 
rb.  GtMt-mtfect,  a  rendering  of  Gael,  gille- 
aufiHfk  (f.  cos  foot  +Jliuch  wet) ;  a  contemptuous 
name  among  Lowlanders  for  the  follower  of  a  High- 
land chief;  spec.,  the  servant  who  carried  the  chief 
across  a  stream  (see  qnot.  c  1 730' .  Also  in  adapted 
form  gilHe-tasJIui. 

tCfc  CoLvn.  HVes  SuffUc.  (,7S,)  84  Like  gUKwetfcots 
purging  states  By  papers  thrown  in  pocks  or  hats  [jjo 
Artt,  Gillrwetfoots  the  attendants  on  highland  chieftanO. 
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[.  1730  Bl-RT  Lttt.  .V.  Sett/.  (1754)  II.  158  Cillif-fttsgue 
.  anics  him  [the  Chief)  when  on  Foot  over  the  Fords.)    1755 
.  -.v.  Ssrtktn,  Whenever  a  chieftan  had  a  mind  to 
revel,  he  came  down  among  the  tenants  with  his  followers 
tty  way  of  contempt  called  in  the  lowlands  giliwitrilts,  and 
lived  on  free  quarters.     1814  SCOTT  H  '.ir.  xiii.  *,• 
footed  Highland  lad  is  called  a  gill:e-wet-foot.     [1815  M  •-. 
•.KClauAMit  v,  Roban's  father  had  been  Gillie- 
casflue  to  the  old  Laird.) 

trans/.  1808-80  I  AMIKSOS,  GiliimHtftvt,  . .  a  worthless 
fellow,  a  swindler,  one  who  gets  into  debt  and  runs  off. 
I-olh(ian),  almost  obsolete. 

2.  One  who  attends  a  sportsman  in  hunting  or 
fishing  in  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

1848  CLOUCH  BtMe  in.  130  They  had  run,  and  beaten  the 
gillies  of  Rannoch.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Tknle  ( 1874!  5  The  tall 
gillie  patiently  waited  until  his  master  had  exhausted  his 
passion.  1884  MARQ.  LORXK  in  Pall  Mall  G.  10  May  *ft  The 
moral  life  of  a  ghillie  in  a  deer  forest  is  a  most  virtuous  one. 

Gillie  3  (dji'li).  Sc.  [dim.  of  GILL  **.»]  A 
gill  of  liquor. 

1786  Brass  On  a  Scrtcn  Ban!  59  111  toast  ye  in  my  hind- 
most gillie  Tho'  owre  the  sea.  1790  A.  WILSON  Ef.  IV. 
Mitchell  xi,  Owre  a  pint  or  gillie. 

Gillie*  (dji'H).  rare.  [dim.  of  GILL  si.* ;  cf. 
GILLOT,  JILLET.]  a.  A  giddy  young  woman ; 
=  GILL  s/>.*  i,  GILLOT  i.  b.  'A "mare;  -  GILL 
si.*  3,  GILLOT  i. 

a  tgff  SKELTON  Elrmtur  Kirmmrnf  390  Of  ftjys  ryUy 
That  had  a  fole  wyth  wylly,  With  Ixst  you.  and  gup,  gylly. 
1601  Fxil.-lus  xcvii,  Sho  b  a  gillie,  Scbo  is  a  Colt  foill,  not 
a  fiilie.  iSai  HOGG  Perils  of  .Van  I.  iv.  54  '  I  wad  ride  fifty 
miles  to  see  ony  ane  of  the  bonny  dames  ' . . '  Twa  wanton 
glaikit  gillies.  III  uphaud  ',  said  Pate. 

Gilli  e  howter,  var.  GILL-BOOTER. 

Gilliflonre,  -flowrer,  obs.  ff.  GILLTFLOWKB. 

Gilliag  vgHirj'-  dial.  [Of  obscure  origin; 
perh.  a  var.  of  GIRLING.]  See  quot) 

<-«««D  J.  SMVTH  ffmuirtti  ff  Brrktlty  (t88s>  III.  319  The 
salmon  growes  by  theis  degrees  and  ages :  vr.  i  a  pinke ; 
2  a  botcher ;  3  a  salmon  trout ;  4  a  friltinge ;  5  a  salmon. 
1880  BrocLAXD  io-4  Kfft.  Salmon  Fist.  58  Gillinf,  a 
salmon  on  his  second  return  from  the  sea  is  sometimes  called 
a  gilling  in  the  Severn  District. 

Gillingite  gHiipitX  Min.  ((.  Gillingt  in 
Sbdermanland.  Sweden,  where  it  is  found  ;  named 
by  Hisinger  in  1816  :  see  -ITE.]  Hydrous  silicate 
of  iron,  found  in  amorphous  black  masses. 

1850  DANA  Min.  (ed.  3^  441  Hermann  names  the  Gillinge 
..mineral  Gillingite.  1885  ERSI  Min. Simplif.  274  Gillin- 
gite. .and  Xylotile . .  are  fusible  with  difficulty. 

GUliver :  see  GILLTFLOWEH. 

Gill-less  (gi-l,les\  a.  [t  GILL  .ti.i  + -LESS.] 
Unprovided  with  gills. 

184$  O«T-N  Ctmr.  Anal.  L,  1*7  Such  arches  are,  therefore, 
gilHess. 

t  Gill-master.  Ots.  rare.  pa.  Do,  gilde- 
mtester  guild-master,  i.e.  head  of  one  of  the 
'  guilds'  or  companies  of  bowmen,  gunners,  etc. 
See  Wh.  der  Xetlerl.  Tool,  S.T.  GiUe7\  The  title 
of  a  military  officer  (see  qnot.  I  ;9SX 

1598  BARRET  Tkrtr.  Warm  v.  iv.  136  A  GUI  Maister,  or 
Lieutenant  to  the  Mayorall,  ouer  euery  300  horses  or  beasts, 
r&ta  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  H'ar  v.  vii.  188  Under  the  command 
of  the  master  of  the  Ordnance  is  the  Cariage  masur  . .  the 
Steward,  a  Gilmaster.  a  Provost, 

Gillofer,  -flower,  -fire,  obs.  ff.  GILLTFLOWER. 

GiUore,  obs.  form  of  GALORK. 

tGi-llot.  Obs.  Also  4-6  gillet,  6  gilUt, 
gylmt.  [prob.  a  dim.  of  the  female  name  Gill 
(cf.  GILL  s/>.*^ ;  '  Gillet,  a  woman's  name'  (Phillips 
1658,  who  connects  it  with  Giles' .] 

L  A  loose  or  wanton  woman  (cf.  JILLET). 

ISS7  Tfiurs  Misc.  i.\rb.i  jit  What  though  a  gyllot  sent 
that  note.  By  cocke  and  pye  1  meant  it  not.  1561  Sentient. 
H'om.  559  in  Had.  K.  P.  P.  IV.  136  The  fairer  woman  the 
more  gillot.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (16761  757  In  honest 
mens  houses.. he  would haue. . these nuBbUne Elliots lodHtl 

2.  Sf.  A  mare. 

«••  *3K  Sf-  f-tf-  Saints,  Jnslina  in  parfcr  be  his  nygra- 
mancy  He  wald  »irk  mony  ferly.  As  to  (ere  a  womane 
apere  As  scho  ane  wgly  gillet  were  (L.  *i*.'r**at  in  jm- 
mrnta  omrtrtm  TidAat*r\.  c  Mg»  HrxRrsox  Mar.  rat. 
898  in  Angiia  IX.  369  The  jolie  efllet  and  the  gentill  steid. 
The  asse.  the  mule,  the  hors  ofenerie  kynd.  1494  Ada 
Dam.  COK.  (1839)  321  Gillot  W  sadill  and  Rj-din,-  gere 
:  v  cnw-nis.  1508  DrxmAE  Tna  marn't  trrmrn  1 14  He 
illis  hke  a  farcy  aver,  that  flyrit  on  a  gillot  [.tfaitiamtl 

'S.  gylat). 

Gill-o'-th'-wisp  :  see  GILL  rf.«  5. 

Gillover,  gillo  wflower,  obs.  ff.  GILLTTLOWIB, 

Gillry,  obs.  form  of  GI'ILERT. 

Gilly  (dn-li).  dial.  [Short  form  of  GILLT- 
FLOWER.] A  wallflower. 

1891  Kkam  U'etify  Pott  14  Dec.  5/6  Some  nice  little 
hancbes  of  wall-flowers,  or  giilies  as  wi  call  them  here. 

GiUy:  var.  GILLIE]. 

GlUyflomr  (djMiflau'u).  Forms :  a.  4  gelof- 
fer.  4-5  gil-.gylofre,  ;  gyllofyr,  ^-fre],  gelefre. 
ielopher.  j-6  gelofer.  v-fre  ,  6  gillo  w  fer,  gill-, 
gelouer.  gelopere  .  6-7  gilofer,  7  gillofre, 
(-over),  gUlyror,  9  gilliver.  jilliver,  gilver\ 
B.  St.  5germfloure.6ger  r  afloar;  //.  5  iorofflis. 
6  gerofleis.  •,.  6  gely-,  iele-,  gil.l  ifloure ;  6 
:  gillyflowre :  6  gjle-,  gili-.  jflU-,  6-7 
w>,  6-  gilli-,  gillyflower,  i.  6-  July- 
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flower,  [a.  OF.  gircflt,  gilafre  clove  ;  for  the 
history  of  the  forms  sec  Ci  I.VF-CII.LYFLOWER.] 

fl.  A  clove  ,,cf.  ClxiVE-r.iLLTFLOWKB  I)  ;  also 
altrib.  in  sauce  gilofre.  clove  sauce.  Oh. 

13.  .  A".  Aiit.  6796  '1  heo  gilofre,  quybibe,  and  mace.  13  . 
E.  E.  Attit.  P.  A.  43  Gilofre.  gyngure  &  gromyly,  un.  (  1430 
\-  fees  an  Galyngalc.  .-1485 


.-  . 

Ditty  Mjaf.  (1882)  in.  i  ,63  l«e  lentyll  Ielopher  a-^ens  (>e 
cardyakylles  wrech.  1513  fi.  Kervjiiff  in  Satrrs  Bt.  379 
llefe  with  sauce  gelopere  [j;VJ. 

2.  Applied  to  native  plants  having  flowers  scented 
like  a  clove,  esp.  to  the  clove-scented  pink  ^Diait- 
ttus  Caryophyllus)  =  CLOVE-GILLYFI  OWFH  i,  and 
hence  to  other  plants  more  or  less  resembling  this. 
In  those  dialects  in  which  the  word  is  still  current,  it  is 
commonly  applied  either  to  the  wallflower  (Cktirantk*t 
Cktiri;  see  Wall-gill  jflrmr)  or  to  the  white  stock  (.!/.».•- 
/*/.•/«  itcnn.1  ;  see  Stoct-rilir/lmvr\ 

«.  14-  •  '  '"'•  in  Wr.-\\  ulcter  586  2  GarieXlalm,  auens 
tv/  gilofre.  150*  HAWES  Pott.  Plats.  xx\'l.  iii,  The  gentyl 
gelofer  his  odoure  renned.  1688  R.  Hou»  Armoury  a. 
64  i  The  lulyflower  as  they  are  most  properly  called  (though 
vulgurly  Gilhflower  and  Gilofer>.  1876  .  I/A/.  )',<rli*.  , 
Jillhtr,  wallflower.  1883  .-I  luimJti,  rj  Glint.,  Cil!. 

,    kind  of  pink  clo«  or  carnation.     1894  HALL  Cuxr.  Afaxj  - 
•""  v.  xxi.  347  In  one  hand  she  earned  a  huge  Lunch  of 

;    sweet-smelling  silvers. 

!      fif-     "S97  A.  It  tr.  C,«illrmc.i*s  Fr.  Ckintrr.  6  b,  ITiey 

may  gather,  fragrant  gillowfers  of  Chynirgicall  operations 

f-     M»3  J«.   I  Kimfis  Q.  clxxviii.  Of  red  lorofflis  ..  A 

fajr[e]  branche.     ftM.  cxc,  Gerafloure.      1500-10  DI-NKAK 


.  .  cxc,  Gerafloure.      1500-10 

Pttmi  Ixxxviu.  »  London  .  .  Of  royall  cities  rose  and  gera- 
flonr.  irjo  Satir.  Ptna  Rejerui.  xv.  14  $e  Baselik  and 
lonet  flouris  >e  Gerofleis  so  sweit. 

>•  »SS«  TI-RNKR  Hrrtvil  i.  H  ij  a.  The  herbe  lhat  wee  call 
in  Englyshe  Gelouer  or  a  Gelyfloure.  1589  CREESE  .Vfma- 
ftan  (ArbO  38  He  that  grafteth  1  illyflowers  vpon  the  Nettle, 
marreth  the  smell,  toai  QI-ARLKS  Div.  Ptems,  Etthtr 
(16381  117  As  when  a  Lady  iwalking  Flora's  Bowre)  Pkks 
here  a  Pink  and  there  a  Gilly  Flowre.  r6*9  PAIKIXSOX 
P*rmJ.  (1656)  306,  1  account  those  that  are  called  Carnations 
to  he  the  greatest,  both  for  leaf  and  flower,  and  Gilloflowers 
for  the  most  part  to  be  lesser  in  both.  1664  EVELVH  Kal. 
H*rt;  '1679)21  Gilly-flowers  and  Carnations.  1779  SHERIDAN 
L~ritit  II.  li.  The  striped  carnation,  and  the  guarded  rose.  The 
vulgar  wallflower,  and  smart  gilly  flower,  a  1851  Moil 
Pfrmt,  M*j-Jaf  vi.  The  gillyflower  raises  its  stem  on  high, 
And  peeps  on  heaven  with  its  pinky  eye.  1877  -v-  "'•  Line. 
,  wall-flowers.  Stocks  are  called  Slfc*. 


<-  «S*4  G-  PEELE  Arrnignm.  Paris  i.  ui.  A  iij  b,  Julie 
flowers.  1605  SYLVESTER  />»  Bartas  n.  Hi.  1. 1  'xatum  18  Som 
July-flowr  or  som  sweet  Sops-in-wine.  riia  DIAVTOS  Ptlj- 
M.  xy.  141  The  braue  Carnation  then,  with  sweet  and 
soueraigne  power  So  of  his  colour  call'd,  although  a  luly 
flower.  1640  LOVELACE  Perms  (1864)  62  The  July-flow'r  that 
hereto  thriv  d  . .  straight  sheds  her  leaves.  1711  BAILEV, 
GilliJInetr  iq.  d.  Jnlj-flmtr,  because  it  Flourishes  in  that 
Month),  a  Flower  of  a  grateful  Scent.  1853  [see  b). 
b.  dial.  Applied  to  a  woman  (see  qnots.). 

•  1797  PEGGE  DrrHcisms  iE.D.S.\,Ci//nvr,  a  light-heel'd 
dame.  1855  KOBI xsox  H  'titty  Gifts.,  A  Jillrcer,  a  wanton 
woman  in  the  last  stage  of  her  good  looks.  A  'July  flower', 
or 'the  last  rose  in  summer'.  188*  Lancasx.  Cftus.,  Jillnfr, 
a  termagant.  1883 . 4 Imamakxry  Gifts.,  Gillivfr,  sometimes 
used  as  Jezebel,  a  term  of  reproach  to  a  woman. 

8.  With  various  distinguishing  attributes,  used 
(mainly  in  early  botanical  works)  to  cienote  varie- 
ties of  the  pink,  the  wallflower,  and  other  plants 
related  to  or  resembling  these,  as  African  gilly- 
flower, the  African  marigold  (Togttes  erecta)  ; 
dame's  gilliflower  see  PAKE'S- VIOLET  1;  English 
gillyflower,  the  carnation ;  feathered  gilly- 
flower. Dianlkus  plumarius ;  mock -gillyflower, 
soap- wort  \Saf0naria  cfficinalis};  single  gilly- 
flower, Dianthus  plumarius ;  striped  gilly- 
flower, a  variety  of  Dianlkus  Caryophyllus  ;  yel- 
low gillyflower,  wallflower.  See  also  castle-, 
fttfioo-,  garden-,  lea-,  marsh-,  queen's-,  rogue's-, 
sea-,st<xk-,  Turkty-,vall-,water-,  lVhitatn-,n-in- 
ter-gi/ljr/bntr ;  CLOVK-GILLTFLOWKR. 

1578  LVTE  £W«nu  a.  iii.  151  The  yellow  Gillofer  or  Wall 
floure  growelh  vpon  olde  walles  &  stooehilled  houses. 
IM.  vii.  155  The  Pynkes.  and  small  feathered  Gillofers, 
are  like  to  the  double  or  cbaue  Gillofers:  in  leaoes.  stalkes, 
and  floures,  saning  they  be  single  and  a  great  deate  smaller. 
IHJ.  156  The  second  sorte..  may  well  be  called.,  in  English 
single  Gillofers,  whereof  be  diners  sortes.  &  are  called  in 
Eoglishe  by  diners  names,  as  Pynkes,  Soppes  in  Wine, 
feathered  Gillofers.  1HJ.  xxv.  176  We  do  call  this  floure 
Turkic  Gillofers  and  French  MarygoMes  . .  or  Aphrican 
Gillofers.  lUd.  m.  xiii.  335  Some  do  also  take  it  (Sopewott 
Gentian)  for  Stnlhitm,  but  it  is  nothing  lyke :  we  may  call 
it  in  English  Soopewort :  some  call  it  Mocke  Gillofer.  1093 
EVKLVK  lit  la  Quint.  Cemfi  Card.  II.  155  We  sow  the 
Seed  of  Pannacht  or  striped  Gilliflowers  upon  Hot  Beds 
..to  replant  them  in  May.  i7a7B«ADLEV  Fam.  Diet.,  Cor. 
nation,  otherwise  called  English  GUly-Flower. 

4.  A  variety  of  apple ;  also  giUyJUmer+pple. 
1*9  ACSTEX  Frxit  Trert  i.  54  The  Queen  Apple  is  a  great 

bearing  frail  and  good.  So  the  Gillofloure.  1664  EVELVX 
KaL  Htrt.  ^719)  303  Apples  ..  Russetting,  Gilly-Sower- 
Apples,  1741  Cnnfl.  Fam.  Purr  n.  iii.  410  Apples  (Dec.) 
Wheeler's  Russet  Hantbonne,  Winter  GOKflower.  1884 
in  HOGG  Fni:  Manual  85. 

5.  oitrik  .  as  f  gillyjloaier-grass. 

1640  PARKIXSOM  Tktai.  £tt.  xiii.  xiii.  1161  GrammCar*- 
fhyllnm  RaHnnm  the  principall  Gilloflower  grasse.  iCBs 
AFUEV  Sat.  Hist.  H'ilts  (i«47>  49  A  blew  grasse  they  caff 
July-flower  grasse,  which  cults  the  sheepes  mouthes- 

Gilly-gaupus  gi  ligj-pas).  Sc.  Also  gilly- 
gmp.o  us.  -gacus,  -gawpy.  [cf. GAI'PIS  ;  the  lint 


GILPY. 

part  of  the  compound  is  obscure.]     A  foolish  or 
awkward  person.     Also  attrib. 

1719  RAMSAY  Aiimi.  Hamilton  in.  44  Sweet  Flaccus.Wha 
nane  e'er  thought  a  gilly-gacus.  1738—  Fables  t,  T.,  Mont 
f,  Millet's  Wife  136  Think  ye  this  Youth's  a  Gilly-gawpy. 
1755  R.  FORBES  Jrnl.fr.  Land.  29  Our  great  gillegapous 
follow  o'  a  coach-man.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  I'ulg.  Tongue, 
Gilly  gaiifus,  a  Scotch  term  for  a  tall  awkward  felfow. 
11791  —  Olio  (1796)  112  You  careless  gilly  gaupus,  you 
break  more  lime  ware  than  your  head's  worth.  1813  W. 
TENNANT  Cdl.  Beaton  26  The  Cardinal's  ain  lang  gilly-gapus 
dochter,  Tibbie  Beaton. 

Qilmin,  obs.  form  of  GUILLEMIN. 
Gilofer,  obs.  form  of  GILLYFLOWEB. 
Gilore,  obs.  form  of  GALOBE. 
Gilour(e,  -ous,  var.  GUILEB,  -oua. 
Gilpy  (gi'1?'),  sb.  and  a.  Sc.   Also  gilpey,  -ie. 

A.  so.     f  a.  A  frolicsome  young  fellow  (pbs.~). 
b.  A  lively  young  girl. 

a.  1718  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  in.  xviii,  A  gilpy  that 
had  seen  the  faught  I  wat  he  was  nae  lang  [etc.]. 

b.  1785  BURNS  Halloween  129,  I  was  a  gilpey  then,  I'm 
sure  I  was  na  past  fyfteen.   1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  v,  I  mind, 
when  I  was  a  gilpy  of  a  lassock,  seeing  the  Duke.     1854 
MRS.  OLIPHANT  Mctgd.  Hepburn.  II.  7,  I  hear  the  lady  has 
just  as  good  a  chance  of  a  man  as  ony  gilpie  gaun. 

B.  adj.  Sportive. 

1863  JANET  HAMILTON  Poems  $  E:s.  297  Lassocks  gilpie. 

Gilravage  (gilrse-vedj),  si.  Sc.  Forms:  8 
gulravage,  9  gilravage,  -ravatoh,  -raivitoh,  gal- 
ravage,  (goravioh,  girrebbage).  [?f.  the  vb.] 
Riotous  or  uproarious  conduct ;  noisy  romping. 

1783 -BURNS  Ef.  to^lfMath  3  While  at  the  stook  the 
shearers  cow'r  . .  Or  in  gulravage  rinnin  scowr  To  pass  the 
time  (etc.).  1818  Edin.  Mag.  Sept.  155  Muckle  din  an' 
loud  gilraivitch  was  amang  them,  gafTawan  an*  lauchan. 
1863  R.  PAUL  Let.  in  Mem.  xviii.  (1872)  269  An  after-dinner 
galravage  with  the  children. 

Gilra'vage,  -  north,  and.fr.  Also  gill-,  gal-, 
guleravage,  gilraivitch,  galravitch,  (-atoh, 
-erge),  -revitoh.  [Of  unknown  origin;  ? con- 
nected with  RAVAGE.] 

1.  intr.  To  feast  or  make  merry  in  an  excessive 
degree  or  in  a  riotous  fashion. 

1812  GALT  Provost  xliii.  316  At  all  former  . .  banquets,  it 
had  been  the  custom  . .  to  galravitch  both  at  hack  and 
manger,  in  a  very  expensive  manner  to  the  funds  of  the 
town.  1887  I.  SERVICE  Lift  Dr.  Duguid  iii.  16  Galrevitchin' 
at  my  grandfather's  honey-kaimbs,  I  had  gotten  the  colic. 

2.  To  gad  about. 

1863  MRS.  GASKELL  Sylvia's  L.  (ed.  2)  I.  108  This  lass  o' 
mine  . .  thinks  as  because  she's  gone  galraverging,  I  maun 
ha'  missed  her. 

Hence  Gilra'vaginff  vbl.  ill.    Also  Qilra  vager. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxiii,  Ye  had  better  stick  to  your 
auld  trade  o'  theft-boot,  black-mail,  spreaghs,  and  gillravag- 
ing.  Ibid.,  And  wha's  this?.  .Some  gillravager  that  ye  hae  ' 
listed,  I  daur  say.  1822  —  Nigel  xxx,  Our  gracious  master 
is  auld,  and  was  nae  great  gillravager  amang  the  queans 
even  in  his  youth.  1848  J.  RAMSAY  Poems,  Eglinton  Park 
Meeting,  Great  Was  the  galravagin  and  fun.  1893  North- 
umbld.  Gloss.,  Gilravishin,  a  tumult,  a  row. 

Gilry,  Gils(e,  var.  GUILERY,  GRILSE. 

Gilt  tgilt),  sb\  Also  5  gylte,  6-7  guilt,  [from 
GILT  ppl.  a.  in  the  phrases  silver  and  gilt,  etc.] 

fl.  Gilt  plate.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1493  Bury  wills  (Camden)  74  My  best  standyng  pece  of 
gylte,  and  my  best  doseyn  syluer  sponys. 

2.  Gilding;   the  thin  layer  of  gold  with  which 
anything  is  gilt.     Alsoyijf.  in  phr.  to  take  the  gilt 
off  the  gingerbread  (see  GINGERBREAD  2). 

1593  SMAKS.  Rich.  If,  n.  i.  204  Wipe  off  the  dust  that 
hides  our  Scepter's  gilt.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet. 
ll.  xliii,  For  her  tresses  Marigolds  wear  spilt :  Them  broadly 
shee  displaid,  like  flaming  guilt.  1641  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  II.  51  For  giult  for  y«  Diall  o.  4. 6.  c  1880 
•SALADIN'  Woman  I.  xvii.  141  The  gilt  of  the  big  Bible 
gleams  on  the  window-sill.  1893  E.  F.  BENSON  Dodo  (1894) 
372  It  was  to  be  bound  in  white  vellum,  with  their  arms  in 
gilt  upon  the  outside. 

Comb.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet,  Trade,  Gilt-jeweller^  a  manu- 
facturer of  gilded  ornaments  to  represent  gold. 

3.  Gold ;  money.     Now  only  slang. 
Perhaps  due  to  a  confusion  with  GELD,  GELT  sbs. 

1598  MARSTON  Sco.  fillanie  i.  iii.  156  D  i  a.  Now  nothing, 
anything,  euen  what  you  list,  So  that  some  guilt  may  grease 
his  greedy  fist.  1608  MIDDLETON  Mad  World  n.  ii.  Cib,  Tho 
guilt  condemnes,  tis  gilt  must  makes  vs  glad.  1637  R.  MONRO 
Exp.  Scots  Regim.  I.  7,  I  have  seene  other  Nations  call  for 
G^ilt  being  going  before  their  enemie  to  fight,  a  thing  very 
disallowable  in  either  Officer  or  Souldier,  to  preferre  a  little 
money  to  a  world  of  credit.  1708  Mem.  J.  Hall  18  And 
from  thence  conducted  (provided  he  has  Gilt)  over  the  Way 
to  Hell.  1885  Daily  News  25  May  3/1  Disputatious  little 
mobs  grouped  together  to  discuss  whether  Charrington  or 
Crowder  had  the  most '  gilt '. 

Gilt  (gilt),  sb?  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  5  gilte, 
gylte,  6-7  gylt,  7-8  guilt,  guelt,  8  gelt,  7-  gilt, 
[a.  ON.  gylt-r  (OSw.  and  mod.Icel.  gylta)  young 
sow  :-OTeut.  type  *gultjA, related  by  ablaut  to  ON. 
gflt-r  (:-OTeut.  type  *galtu-z)  boar,  GALT. 

Of  the  same  origin,  but  of  different  formation,  are  OHG. 
galza,  MHG.gatz(e  (also  mod.G.  dial.)  :-OTeut.  'gallon- ; 
also,  OE.  gilte.  OHG.  gelza  (MHG.  and  mod.G.  gelze\ 
MDu.  geltt  (Du.  ge!t(e)  :-OTeut. *galtjtn-.     The  OE.  form 
is  found  only  in  /Klfric's  Gloss.,  but  must  have  remained 
current  in  southern  dialects ;  it  appears  as  yelte,  jelte,  in    [ 
1 5th  c.  vocabularies  (Wr..Wulckerfs\t,ly,,  624/32),  and  as  ill    \ 
about  1746  (Exmoor  Scolding).    Gilt  on  the  other  hand    ; 
belongs  to  the  eastern  nnd  northern  dialects.     Connexion 
VOL.  IV. 
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with  GELD  v.  has  been  suggested,  but   the   meaning  >.( 

spayed  pig  seems  to  be  accidental,  though  it  is  the  com- 
mon sense  in  Uer.  and  Du.  The  late  spellings  gelt,  guelt  are 
prob.  due  to  a  popular  etymology  of  this  kind.] 

A  young  sow  or  female  pig. 

The  precise  application  of  the  term  varies  in  different  dis- 
tricts ;  see  quots.  1788-1886, 

<ri44o  MS.  Line.  Med.  f.  312  (Halliw.)  Tak  unto  the  mane 


GILTING. 


N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  354  A  sowe  and  a  gyiifvj".  1601*  HOL- 
LAND Pliny  1 1.  319  The  grease  of  a  young  guelt  which  neuer 
had  pigs,  16x6  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  i.  xxiv. 
106  Let  not  youre  Gy!t  goe  to  Bore,  till  she  be  past  a  yeare 
old.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  185  The  spaid  Guilts,  as  they 
call  them,  they  steem  the  more  profitable.  1788  W.  MAR- 
SHALL Yorksk.  II.  Gloss.  tE.D.S.)  Gilts,  young  female  pigs, 
whether  open  or  spayed.  1877  A''.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Giltt  a 
female  pig  before  she  has  had  a  litter.  1886  S.  W.  Line. 
Gloss.,  Gilt,  a  female  pig,  called  by  this  name  till  it  has  had 
a  second  Htter,  when  it  is  called  a  sow. 
Gilt,  J^.3  slang.  ?  Obs. 

1.  A  thief  or  burglar.     (Cf.  GiLTKR2.) 

i6ao  MELTON  Astrotog.  TO  Leauing  not  a  Pick-pockets, 
Gilts,  Lifts,  Decoyes,  or  Dyvers  Hose  unsurueyed.  1673 
Char.  Quack  Astral.  B  3,  He  maintains,  .a  correspondence 
with  Gilts  and  Lifters.  1785  in  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue. 

2.  A  pick-lock,  skeleton  key.     (Cf.  GILK.) 

1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad.  94  The  Gilt,  .with  his  Gilts 
(from  whence  he  takes  his  name),  .will  readily  find  out  one 
that  shall  fit  any  Lock.  1839  H,  AINSWORTH  J.  Sheppard 
n.  xviii,  We  shall  have  the  whole  village  upon  us  while 
you're  striking  the  jigger.  Use  the  gilt,  man  f 

Gilt  (gilt),  ///.  a.  Also  4  gult,  Kentish  y-gelt, 
4-5  «ylt(e,  4-6  gilte,  6  guylt,  6-7  guilt(e.  [f. 
GILD  w.i,  as  built  from  BUILD,] 

1.  *=  GILDED///,  a.  (in  literal  sense). 

13. .  K.  Alt's.  927  Mony  a  riche  gult  scheld  That  day  schon 
apon  the  feld.  n  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xliv.  n  J>e  quene 
vpstode  at  bi  rigbtside  in  gilt  clathynge.  01400-50  Alex- 
ander\ty-$  pou.  .sittis  . .  To-gedire  with  bi  grete  gods  and 
on  a  gilt  trone.  1480  CAXTON  Ckron,  Eng.  cclv.  (1482)  331 
He  toke  his  brigantyns  smyten  ful  of  gylt  naylen  and  also 
his  gylt  spores.  1597  ist  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  v.  i.  1480 
Farewell,  base  carle  clothed  in  a  sattin  sute,  Farewell, 
guilte  ass,  farewell,  base  broker's  poste  I  1647  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng,  i,  xii.  [xvLl  56  A  Helmet,  a  Coat  of  Mail, 
and  a  guilt  sword.  1759  SYMMER  in  Phil.  Trans,  LI.  376 
The  gilt  paper  happened  to  lie  with  its  gilded  side  upper- 
most. 1847  TENNYSON  Princess  Prol.  169  As  a  parrot  turns 
Up  thro'  gilt  wires  a  crafty  loving  eye.  1879  G.w.  KITCHIN 
in  Encycl,  Brit.  IX.  544  Four  thousand  gilt  spurs  were 
hung  as  trophies  in  Courtrai  cathedral. 
b.  placed  after  the  substantive. 

1340  Ayenb.  26  Zuiche  clepeb  oure  Ihord  :  berieles  ypeynt 
and  y-gelt.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  5493  J>e  kyng  ful  ded  of  ys 
sadel  y-gylt.  1434  E*  £-  Wills  (1872)  102  A  peyre  of  bedes  of 
siluer  with  a  crucifix  of  siluer  and  y-gilt.  1480  11'a.n/t:  Ace. 
Edw.  7^(1830)  119,  Ixx  bolyons  of  coper  and  gilt,  1533  A  ct 
24  Hen.  yiff,  c.  13  And  that  no  man  shall  weare.  .any  maner 
aglettes,  buttons,  broches  of  golde  or  silver  gilte.  1568 
GRAFTON  Ckron.  1 1. 383  Two  Basons  of  Syluer  and  gylt.  1660 
Act  ivChas.  //,  c.  4  Sched.  s.v.  Boxes,  Touch-boxes  of  iron 
or  other  mettal,  guilt,  the  dozen.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
Let.  to  Abb£  Conttij  May,  Under  the  large  lamp  is  a  great 
pulpit  of  Carved  wood,  gilt.  1796  MORSE  Atner.  Geog,  II. 
0,1  Nine  towers,  covered  with  copper  double  gilt.  1833  J. 
HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metals  II.  80  The  guard  ..  is  ..  most 
commonly  of  brass,  gilt.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  <J-  //.  Jrnls. 
(1872)  I.  28  A  gold  or  silver  gilt,  .image. 

2.  fig.  Gilt  (now  gilded}youth  :  a  rendering  of  F. 
jeunesse  dortc,  app.  first  applied  to  the  young  men 
of  wealthy  families  who  assisted  in  the  downfall  of 
Robespierre  in  1794. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev,  III.  vn.  ii,  Young  men  of  what 
they  call  the  Muscadin  or  Dandy  species  1  FreVon,  in  his 
fondness,  names  them  Jewiesse  Doric,  Golden  or  Gilt 
Youth.  //'/(/.,  Let  any  one  . .  think  what  an  element,  in 
sacred  right  of  insurrection,  this  Gilt  Youth  was  1 

3.  Comb.  a.  with  sbs.,  as  gilt-head  (attrib.);  gilt- 
char  (see  quot.)  ;  gilt-cup  (also  dial,  gil-cup), 
the  buttercup ;  f  gilt-leaf,  gold-leaf;  gilt-metal 
worker  (see  quot.) ;  t  gilt-paper,  writing  paper 
with  gilt-edges;  gilt-poll  =  GILT-HEAD. 

1787  BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)  4  The  English  fishes  that  we 
have  in  our  ponds,  rivers,  &c.  are  as  follow  :  Carpio  Lacus 
Benaci,  the  Guilt  or  *gilt  Charr.  1610  R.  VAUGHAN  Here- 
fordsh.  Waterworks  Q  2,  Medowgrpund  . .  that  takes  more 
pride  in  the  company  of  the  Cowslipp,  then  the  *gilt-cupp 
which  carrieth  the  garland  from  the  rest.  1864  W.  BARNES 
in  Macm,  Mag.  Oct.  476  Where  the  barn-vloor  wer  a-sheenen 
do  vail  The  cwold  zu miner  dew ;  an*  gilcups  be  brieht. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princess  1.19  Our  great  court-Galen  poised  his 
*giit>head  cane.  1759  SYMMER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  378  Any 
thin  metallic  substance,  such  as  *gilt-Ieaf,  or  tin-foil.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *Gilt-metal  "worker,  one  who  over- 
lays metals  with  gold  ;  an  electro-plater.  1660  M.  R.  Ace. 
Receipts  Comm.  Safety  4  Ten  "gilt  Paper-books  . .  for  his 
Lady  to  write  in  at  Church.  177*  Gentl.  Mag.  XLII.  192 
He's  the  gilt  paper  which  apart  you  store  And  lock  from 
vulgar  hands  in  the  scrutore.  17x3  RAY  Syn.  Pise.  131 
Aurata  ..  The  Gilt-head  or  "Gilt-poll.  1740  R.  BROOKES 
Art  of  Angling  n.  Ixxiii.  193  The  Gilt-Head  or  Gilt  Poll  .. 
is  broad  and  flat,  being  in  some  respects  like  a  Bream. 

b.  parasynthetic,  as  gilt-handled,  -headed, 
-knobbed,  -robed ';  also  gilt-edged,  ///.  of  writing- 
paper  or  books  ;  applied y^.  in  commercial  slang 
to  '  paper '  (i.  e.  bills)  or  securities  of  exceptionally 
high  value,  and  occasionally  to  specially  expensive 
qualities  of  any  commodity. 

1818  MOORE  Fudge  Fant.  Paris  xii.  61  There  his  Julie  he 
wrote, — Upon  paper  *gilt-edged,  without  blot  or  erasure. 
1851  Ortf.  $  Regitl.  R.  Engineers  ix.  48  No  Gilt-edged 


4*.  a  pound.  1686  Loud.  Gat.  No.  8100/4  Little  "(nit 
handled  Swords.  1858  Skyrin^s  Builder's  Prices  (ed.  48)  7 
*Gilt-headed  screws  double  . .  the  above  prices.  1859  SALA 
Gas-light  ft  D.  xxvi.  301  The  silken  calves  and  *gilt-knobbed 
sticks  of  the  splendid  footmen.  18*5  D.  L.  RICHARDSON 
Sonn.  135  A  "gilt-robed  villain  came,  With  heartless  guile 
her  hopes  betrayed  And  triumphed  o'er  her  shame. 

t  Gilt,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  gylte,  6-7  guilt,  [f.  GILT 
ppl.  a.  by  extension  of  the  participial  form  to  other 
parts  of  the  verb.]  =GiLi>  tr.l  in  various  senses. 

c  '37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Seven  Sleepers  478  Sume  men  sais, 
be  emperoure  gert  gilt  bair  bare.  1381  WYCLIF  Exod. 
xxxvi.  34  And  ttiilk  tablid  thingis  he  giltide.  1483  CalH. 
Angl.  156/1  To  Gilte,  aurare.  1*03  HAWES  Examp.  Virtue 
vi.  (Arb).  21  Her  towre  was  gylted  full  of  sonne  bemys. 
a  1533  LD-  BERNERS  Gold.Bk.M.  Auril.  (1546)  B  iij  b,  This 
aunciente  worlde  . .  was  not  golde  by  the  sages  that  dyd 
gylte  it.  1590  L.  LLOYD  Diall  Daies  92  The  sonne  of  this 
Scythian  dead  man  causeth  his  father's  head,  .to  be  guilted 
over.  1623  COCKERAM,  Inargentate,  to  gilt  or  couer  with 
siluer.  1641  MILTON  Prel.  Episc.  n  We  doe  injuriously  . . 
with  these  [rags]  deformedly  to  guilt,  and  interlace  the  .. 
robe  of  Truth. 

Gilt(e,  obs.  form  of  GOILT,  JILT. 

Gi'lted,  ///.  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6-7  guilted. 
[f.  GILT  z;.l  =  GILDED,  GILT  ///.  adjs.  (in  early 
examples  placed  after  the  sb.). 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  7  perfore  vse  wiyn  or  brennynge 
watir  giltid,  so  bat  je  may  be  hool.  c  1475  Reg.  Gild  Corp. 
Xti.  York,  (1872)  295  Harnest  thorowoute  with  sternes 
gylted.  £1507  in  Etoniaiia  (18651  "4  Coats  of  blacke 
clothe  duble  garded  with  gilted  leather.  1509  HAWKS  1'nst. 
Pleas,  vn.  iii.  O  sterre  of  famous  eloquence,  O  gylted  god- 
des.se  of  hygne  renowne.  1563  Homilies  II.  Idolatry  in. 
Yy  iii  b,  To  spreade  vs  abroade  these  goodlye  caruen  and 
gylted  [1574  gylten,  1581  gilten,  1640  gilden]  bookes.  1570 
Willt  $  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  328  It'm  I  gyue  &  bequithe 
vnto  my  cosinge  John  Haveloke  my  gylted  dagger.  1634 
Malory's  Arthur  vn.  xv.  Their,  .gilted  [1485  gylt]  spurs 
upon  their  heels,  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poms  Wks. 
(1711)  27  Why,  worldlings,  do  ye.. lean  to  guilted  glories 
which  decay?  1877  jV.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Gilted,  gilded.  'His 
shop's  gotten  gret  gilted  letters  ower  th'  door.' 

Gilteles,  obs.  form  of  GUILTLESS. 

tGi'lten,  a.  north.  inASc.  Obs.  Also  6  gi  It- 
ing.  [Prob.  due  to  a  confusion  between  GILT  and 
GILDEN.]  Gilt,  gilded  ;  golden. 

c  1400  Melayne  1098  Many  lay  stekede  vndir  stedis  In 
gilten  gere.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3456  pai  gone  agraythen 
vp  baire  gods  on  gilten  segis.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Htni.  i. 
x,  A  diademe  maist  plesandlie  polite.  Set  on  the  tressis  of 
her  giltin  hair.  1513  —  sEneis  vn.  iii.  82  With  fyry  sparkis, 
lyke  to  goldin  bemys  Or  twynkland  sprayngis  with  thair 
giltin  glemys.  1539  Inv.  R .  Wardr.  (1815)53  Twa  harness- 
ingis  of  grene  reid  and  quhite  velvett  with  gming  bukkili is. 
1574-81  [see  GILTED,  quot.  1563], 

tGi'lter1.  Obs.    [f.  GILTP. +-EUI.]   A  gilder. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Bractearius,  . .  a  gilter.  16x0 
THOMAS  Lat.  Diet.,  Avrarius,..&  gilter,  or  worker  in  gilt. 

tGi'lter2.  slang.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  GILT  sb2 
+  -EB 1.]  (See  quot.) 

1676  Warn.  Housekprs.  3  The  first  sort  [of  Thief)  is  called 
a  Gilter.  This  Gilter  is  one  that  hath  all  sorts  of  Picklocks 
and  false  Keys. 

Gilter,  var.  GUILTEB,  Obs. 

Gilt-head.  ?  Obs.  [f.  GILT///,  a.  +  HEAD.] 
A  name  given  to  various  fishes  which  have  the 
head  marked  with  golden  spots  or  lines :  The 
striped  tunny  or  bonito ;  the  dorado  or  dolphin 
(Coryphsna  hippuris) ;  the  cunner  or  golden 
wrasse  (Crenilabrus  mclops  or  tinea). 

1555  EDEN  Decades  203  These  flyinge  fyshes  and  the  fyshes 
named  gylte  heades.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Aurata  .. 
A  fish,  thought  of  some  to  be  called  a  giltheade.  1591 
R.  TURNBULL  St.  James  102  They  are  not  vnlike  the  fish 
Scarus,  which  some  take  to  be  the  Gilthead  or  Goldenie.  1600 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  III.  520  Of  these  [flying  fish]  wee  sawe  . .  a 
hundred  in  a  company,  .chased  by  the  gilt-heads,  otherwise 
called  the  bonitoes.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  337  All  fishes  be 
toothed  like  saws,  saue  only  the  guilt-head  Scarus.  1620 
VENNIR  Via  Recta  iv.  76  The  Guilt-head  or  Goldine  is 
whiter,  and  not.. of  so  hard  a  substance  as  the  Allowes. 
16*3  WEBSTER  Devifs  Law  Case  I.  i,  It  may  be,  whiles  he 
hopes  to  catch  a  gilt-head,  He  may  draw  up  a  gudgeon.  1674 
RAY  Collect.,  Sea  fishes  105  Gilt-Heads,  Aurata,  Chryso- 
phrys.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  278  Here  are.. Giltheads  and 
other  large  Fish.  17*5  BAILEY  Erasnt.  Colloq.  579  Don't 
think  that  any  Lucullus  sups  more  pleasantly  upon  his.. 
(lilt-heads,  Sturgeons  or  Lampreys.  {769  PENNANT  Zool. 
III.  197  The  Gilt-head ..  takes  its  name  from  its  predominant 
colour ;  that  of  the  forehead  and  sides  being  as  if  gilt.  Ibid. 
198  No  praise,  no  price  a  Gilt-head  e'er  will  take,  Unfed  with 
oysters  of  the  Lucrine  lake.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  305 
The  Ophidium,  or  Gilthead . .  is  by  sailors  called  the  dolphin, 
and  gives  chace  to  the  flying-fish.  1836  YARRELL  Brit. 
Fishes  I.  97  Chrysophrys  aurata.  The  Gilt-head.  Ibid.  393 
The  Gilt-head,  Connor,  Golden  Maid.  Crenilabrus  tinea. 

b.   Toothed gilthead  =  Sparus  dentatits. 
1832  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Bettv.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  i.  7  The 
most  remarkable. .  were . .  the  toothed  gilt-head,  the  sea  perch. 

t  Grlting,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  GILT  v.  +  -ING  i .] 
=  GILDING  vbl.  sb. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  2  per  be  manye  werkis  in  J>e 
whiche  gold  and  siluir  be  meyngid,  as  in  giltynge  of  vessel 
&  lewellis.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  156  A  Giltynge,  apocrisis,  de- 
ouracio.  15*9  MORE  Dyaloge  viii.  a/2  Y"  gold  y'  is  quyte 
cast  away  about  yp  gilting  of  kniuis,  swordis,  sporys,  art-ace, 
&  paynted  clothes.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  145  Sixe  very 
precious  sockets  made  indeede  but  of  timber  worke,  but 
flowrished  over  with  a  triple  gilting.  1681  A.  BEHN  City 
Heiress  33  Gilting  and  Hypocnsie  cheat  the  world  best. 


GILT-TAIL. 

Giltlessie,  obs.  form  of  GUILTLESS. 

Gi-lt-tail.  Also  7  gild- tail.  [f.  GILT ///.  a. 
+  TAIL  sb.} 

1651-7  T.  BARKER  Art  of  Angling  (1659)  4=  A  little  short 
worme  ..  called  a  Gild-taile.  1651  WALTON  A ngler  iv.  95 
The  marsh.worm,  the  tag-tail  ..  the  gilt-tail.  1787  BEST 
Angling  iii.  "3  Brandlings,  Gilt-tails,  and  Red  worms. 
Found  in  old  dunghills  [etc.  J. 

Gilty  f,  Gilver,  obs.  ff.  GUILTY,  GILL YFLOWEB. 

Gim  (d3im)i  "•  ots-  exc'  dial-  Also  6  gym>  8 
jim  fperh.  a  var.  of  JIMP  a.]  Smart,  spruce. 

1513  DOUGLAS  yEnns  XH.  Prol.  161  The  payntit  povne, 
>asand  with  plomys  gym,  Kest  vrj  his  taill.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT 


best  of  them.  1755  in  H.  Walpofe  Let.  17  July,  Corr.  1820 
I.  422  Though  Surry  boasts  its  Oatlands,  And  Claremont 
kept  so  jim.  i8i»  W.  TKNNANT  A  utter  F.  n.  xxi,  Lasses . . 
Gay  as  May-morning,  tidy,  gim,  and  clean,  a  i8as  FORBY 
Vac.  £.  Anglia,  Gim,  Gimmy,  spruce,  neat,  smart. 

Gimal,  obs.  form  of  GIMMAL. 

Gimbal  (dji-mbal).  Forms  :  6-7  gimbol(e, 
(8  jimbol),  7,  9  gimball,  8  gimbel,  9  gimble, 
(jimble) ,  gimbald,  gymbal,  8-  gimbal.  [altered 
form  of  GIMMAL.] 

fl.   =  GIMMAL  i.  Obs. 

1605  J.  DOVE  Cm/Hi.  Atheism  37  Three  gimballes  com- 
pacted together  are  one  ring,  and  yet  three  as  they  be  dis- 
foyned.  1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Gram.  190  Gimbal,  l.e. 
a  doubled  or  twisted  Ring. 

f  2.  //.  Joints,  connecting  links  (in  machinery)  ; 
=  GIMMAL  i.  Chiefly yfc.  Obs. 

1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  Chron. 
(1807-8)  VI.  15  Truly  this  argument  hangeth  together  by 
veric  strange  gimbols.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  n.  105  The 
ship  . .  they  found  fraighted  with  all  sorts  of  small  yron- 
worke,  as  horse-shoes  . .  boults,  locks,  gimbols,  &  such  like. 
«i6s»  BHOME  Damoiselle  in.  ii,  I  can  yet  bowe  my 
Haunches.. MyGimbolesdon't  complain  for  want  of  Oyle  yet. 

f3.  (Seequot.  1736.)   Obs. 

1717  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.,  To  prepare  Gimbels,  take 
a  Quartern  of  Flower  [etc.].  1736  BAILEY  Homeh.  Diet., 
Gimbel,  a  kind  of  pastry  work  that  is  hard,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  one's  little  finger,  form'd  round,  and  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  ring. 

4.  //.  A  contrivance  by  means  of  which  articles 
for  use  at  sea  (esp.  the  compass  and  the  chrono- 
meter) are  suspended  so  as  to  keep  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion.    It  usually  consists  of  a  pair  of  rings  moving 
on  pivots  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a  free  motion  in 
two  directions  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  counteract 
the  motion  of  the  vessel. 

1780  in  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine.  1787  CAVALLO  Mag- 
netism 60  Notwithstanding  the  contrivance  of  the  jimbols. 
1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  ff  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  Iii.  App.  490  The 
frame  of  the  instrument  is  suspended  on  gimbals  near  to  the 
centre  of  gravity.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  ff  Art  II. 
184  The  ring  of  the  gimbals  rests  with  its  pivots  on  a  semi- 
circle, the  foot  of  which  turns  in  a  socket.  1858  T.  R. 
JONES  Aquar.  Nat.  372  That  the  body  may  be  poised,  and 
capable  of  moving  freely  in  all  directions,  as  though 
suspended  on  gimbals.  1870  KENNAN  Tent-life  Siberia  ii. 
(1871)  13  The  cabin  lamp  swung  uneasily  in  its  well-oiled 
gimbals.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  >,  Clockm.  115  The 
object  of  the  gymbals  is  to  keep  the  chronometer  level. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gimbal-joint ;  also,  in 
sense  of  supported  or  suspended  on  gimbals,  as 
gimbal -compass,   -lamp,    -table.      Also    gimbal- 
jawed  a.  (see  quot.) ;  gimbal-ring  (see  quot.). 

1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  *Gimbal-jaived  or  Jimber- 
jawed,  one  whose  lower  jaw  is  loose  and  projecting.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *Gimbal-joint,  a  two  part  joint  having 
articulations  on  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  1883 
Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  31  Collection  of  *Jimble  and  Cabin 
Lamps.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Gimbal-ring,  a  single 
gimbal  by  which  the  cock-eye  of  the  upper  mill-stone  is 
supported  on  the  spindle  to  permit  vibration.  A  rynd. 
1851-9  Man.  Sci.  Eng.  or  The  apparatus  when  used  at 
sea  is  placed  in  a  *gimball  table  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  is  greatly  counteracted. 

Hence  Gi  mballed  ///.  a.,  fitted  with  or  supplied 
with  a  gimbal. 

1875  R.  H.  R.  Rambles  f  stria  47  note.  She  has  a  power- 
ful electric  light.. gimballed,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  thrown 
in  any  direction.  1876  -S".  Kens.  Mvs.  Catal.  No.  1148 
(ed.  3)  289  This  instrument  is  . .  placed  on  a  properly  con- 
structed gimballed  table. 

Giincrack  (dji-mkrsek),  sb.  and  a.  Forms: 
a.  4  gybe-,  gibecrake,  7  jibcrack.  /3.  7  gim- 
cracke, gincracke,  8  Jem-,  jimcrack,  9  dial. 
gimcrank,  7-  gimcraok.  [The  I4th  c.  form  gibe- 
crake  is  pern,  connected  with  OF.  giber  to  shake 
(see  JIB  ».) ;  the  primary  sense  may  have  been  '  a 
slight  or  flimsy  ornament '.  (For  the  change  to  the 
nasalized  forms,  cf.  mod.F.  regimber=QV.  regibber 
to  kick.)  The  second  element  may  be  connected  in 
some  way  with  CRACK  sb.  or  v.  Sense  3  is  perh. 
in  part  due  to  association  of  the  word  with  GIM  a. 
and  CRACK  sb.  11  and  14.] 

A.  sb. 

1 1.  App.  applied  to  some  kind  of  inlaid  work  in 
wood.  Obs. 

1360  Ace.  William  de  Rothewelle  in  Pipe  Roll  No.  204 
m.  42  d,  Et  Eustachio  de  Glastonia.  .in  precio  j  tabule  cum 
j  piler  et  Gibecrake  bordura  cum  minutis  peciis  diversi 
coloris  . .  j  ta  ula  de  quercu  j  piler  et  Gybecrake  de  Buxo, 
xvjf.  viijt£ 
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2.  t  «••  A  fanciful  notion  ;  also,  a  '  dodge ',  un- 
derhand design  (obs.).  b.  A  mechanical  contri- 
vance ;  also  //.  scientific  apparatus,  c.  Now  usu- 
ally applied  to  a  showy,  unsubstantial  thing  ;  esp. 
to  a  useless  ornament,  a  trumpery  article,  a  knick- 
knack. 

1635  SHIRLEY  Cm-mat,  ll.  (1640)  D  ij,  Such  spectacles  Are 
rare  ith'  Court,  and  they  were  to  skirmish  naked  Before  her, 
then  there  might  be  some  excuse,  There  is  some  eimcrackes 
in  't,  the  Queen  is  wise  Above  her  yeares.  1639  CHAPMAN  « 
SHIRLEY  Ball  iv.  H  iij,  L«c.  There  remaines  to  take  away 
one  scruple.  Co.  Another  gimcracke.  Luc.  I  have  none, 
tis  your  doubt  sir.  1676  WALTON  Angler  i.  xxi.  (ed.  5)  263 
Ribbins.and  Looking-glasses,  and  Nut-crackers,  and  Fiddles, 


GIMLET. 


Thousand  Gimcracks  round  the  Room,  X7X»  ARBUTHNOT 
John  Bull  in.  vi,  What  a  Devil  1  is  the  meaning  of  all  these 
trangrams  and  gimcracks  [surveying  instruments]  gentle- 
men? 1771  MUDGE  Let.  2  June  in  Descr.  Time-keeper 


cnanged  the  subject  to  Cox's  Museum,  and  asked  what  he 
thought  of  it  ?  '  Think  1 '  said  he, '  why  I  think  as  how  it 
i'n't  worth  thinking  about.  I  like  no  such  jemcracks.'  i8w> 
EARL  DUDLEY  Lett.  3  Apr.  (1840)  243  This  gimcrack  [the 
Brighton  Pavilion]  is  the  only  monument  of  the  greatest 
sovereign  in  Europe.  1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  II.  iii, 
She  praised  the  lovely  breloques  or  gimcracks  which  the 
young  gentleman  wore  at  his  watch-chain.  1871  BESANT  & 
RICE  Ready  Money  Mort.  xix,  Get  me  good  things  :  no  gim- 
cracks. 1887  A.  GRAY  Lett.  (1893)  796  Weisner's  physio- 
logical laboratory  I  had  an  hour  or  two  in,  and  saw  all  his 
gimcracks. 

attrib.  1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  ix,  No  shops  so 
beautiful  to  look  at  as  the  Brighton  gimcrack  shops. 

f3.  An  affected  showy  person,  a  fop;  in  later 
use  applied  to  women.  (A.  term  of  contempt.)  Obs. 

1618  FLETCHER  Loyal  Snbj.  iv.ii,  Enter  second  Servant.. 
Theod,  These  are  fine  gim-cracks.  Hey  !  here  comes  another; 
A  flagon  full  of  wine  m's  hand,  I  take  it.  1613  MASSINGER 
Dk.  Milan  iv.  iii,  He's  come.  What  gimcrack  have  we 
next  1  a  16x5  FLETCHER  Worn.  Prize  iv.  i,  But  to  be  made 
a  whim-wham,  A  Jib-crack,  and  a  Gentleman  o'  th'  first 
house  For  all  my  kindness  to  her.  —  Elder  Bro.  in. 
iii,  Lady,  I  pitie  you  . .  this  tfellow]  is  a  Gincracke,  That 
can  get  nothing  but  new  fashions  on  you.  1706  MRS. 
CENTLIVRE  Basset-Table  n,  I  don't  think  any  woman  I  haue 
seen  since  I  came  ashore  worth  fighting  for.  The  philo- 
sophical gimcrack  I  don't  value  of  a  cockle-shell.  1785 
GROSKDict.  yulg.  Tongue,  Gimcrack <yc  jimcrack,  aspruce 
wench. 

4.  (See  quots.  1785  and  1854.)     Now  only  dial. 

1766  FRANKLIN  Let.  Wks.  1887  III.  458  There  is  also  a 
gimcrack  corkscrew,  which  you  must  get  some  brother  gim- 
crack to  show  you  the  use  of.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  V  nig. 
Tongue  s.v.,  A  gimcrack  also  means  a  person  who  has  a  turn 
for  mechanical  contrivances.  1854  Miss  BAKER  Northampt. 
Gloss.,  Gimcrack,  or  Gimcrank,  an  universal  mechanic,  a 
Jack  of  all  trades.  '  He's  quite  a  gimcrank,  he  can  turn  his 
hand  to  anything.' 

B.  adj.  Trivial,  worthless;  showy  but  unsub- 
stantial ;  trumpery. 

1750  CHESTEHF.  Lett.  (1752)  III.  ccxxxviii.  91  Your  read- 
ing should  be  chiefly  historical ;  I  do  not  mean  of  remote, 
dark,  and  fabulous  history;  still  less  of  jimcrack  natural 
history  of  fossils,  plants  [etc.].  x8«  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rcj. 
Addr.,  Hampsh.  Farmer's  Addr.,  You  are  now  (thanks  to 
Mr.  Whitbread)  got  into  a  large,  comfortable  house.  Not 
into  a  girn-crack  palace  . .  but  into  a  plain,  honest,  homely, 
industrious,  wholesome,  brown,  brick  playhouse.  1837 
HOWITT  Rur.  Life  n.  v.  (1862)  140  This  gimcrack  tenement 
would  be  crushed  in  before  the  brawny  hand  of  a  thief.  1844 
ALB.  SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  xxxiii.  (1886)  99  Some  new 
gimcrack  invention,  that  was  to  give  ten  times  the  light  of 
ordinary  oil.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches 
340  The  cheap  church  is  generally  a  gimcrack  affair.  1883 
Pall  Mall  G.  6  Sept.;  A  veritable  battle  of  Armageddon 
seems  to  be  impending  in  Zululand,  and  the  gimcrack 
arrangement  set  up  . .  seems  already  to  have  collapsed 
utterly.  1890  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  I.  iv.  70  Soberly 
clothed,  with  nothing  more  jimcrack  in  the  way  of  finery 
upon  him  than  a  row  of  brass  waistcoat-buttons. 

Gimcrackery  (dgi-mkrsekeri).  [f.  GIMCRACK 
sb.  +  -EBT.]  Gimcracks  collectively. 

1779  FRANKLIN  Let.  Wks.  1889  VI.  $22,  I  am  glad  the 
enemy  have  left  something  of  my  gimcrackery  that  is 
capable  of  affording  you  pleasure.  You  are  therefore  very 
welcome  to  the  use  of  my  electrical  and  pneumatic  machines 
as  long  as  you  think  proper.  x8xa  MOORE  Horace,  Odes 
i.  xxxviii,  I  hate  all  nick -Hackeries,  Fricassees,  vol-au-vents, 
puffs  and  gim -crack  cries.  1846  D.  JERROLD  Chron.  Closer- 
nook  Wks.  1864  IV.  397  The  gimcrackery  of  woe  that  libels 
death.  1884  Times  14  June  7  Insist  on  having  plain  but 
handsome  buildings  without  the  Gimcrackery  of  modern 
architecture. 

If  With  punning  alteration  of  form  (after  crockery}. 

x86a  THACKERAY  Round.  Papers,  Notch  on  Axe  i,  In  that 
Httle  back  parlour  . .  there  is  . .  Worcester,  Amstel,  Nankin 
and  other  jimcrockery. 

t  Gi'mcracfcLng,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  GIMORACK 
sb.  -f  -ING  '.]  Dealing  in  gimcracks.  Also  attrib. 

1709  Brit.  Afollo  II.  No.  22.  3/1,  I  ..  find  now  in  spight 
of  all  Gimcrackmg  Labors.  Vert'oso's  are  Cuckolds  as  wellas 
their  Neighbors.  Ibid.  No.  56.  3/1  For  tho'  Gimcracking's 
my  chief  Labor,  I'd  fain  be  thought  as  wise  as  Neighbour. 

Gimcracky  (d^rmkrseki),  a.  [f.  GIMCRACK^. 
+  -Y  3.]     Of  the  nature  of  a  gimcrack. 
x8ao  C.   EDWARDS  in  Blackw.  Mag.  (1824^  XVI.  661/1 
How  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries  were  commended  to 

me  !— with  their  . .  parterres  . .  gaudy  white  statues,  and 
water  in  basins  thirty  feet  superficial— AH  so  fine  prepense, 


Recoil.  Happy  Life  I.  312  A  little  house  full  of  curiosities, 
quite  under  the  shade  of  the  Temple  Garden,  and  close  to 
its  pretty  lake  with  its  gimcracky  balustrade. 

Ginie  (gaim).  dial.  Alsogyme.  [cf.  QN.gfma 
'a  vast  opening1  (,Vigf.);  f.  Teut.  root  *^7- :  see 
GANE  v.]  (See  quot.  1877.) 

1697  A.  DE  LA  PRYME  Diary  [Surtees)  167  It  being  impos- 
sible that  such  vast  waters  should  be  contained  in  such 
short  and  small  bounds,  it  burst  a  huge  gime  close  by  Gore 
Steel,  near  Thorn,  where  there  had  been  a  vast  gime 
formerly,  and  sodrounded  all  the  whole  Levels.  1877  ./v'.  IV. 
Line.  Gloss.,  Gyme,  a  hole  washed  out  of  the  ground  by  the 
rushing  water,  when  an  embankment  gives  way. 

Grimew,  var.  GEMEW,  Obs. 

Gimlet  (gi'mlet),  sb.^  Forms  :  5  gym(e)lot, 
5-6  gymlet,  (6  gymlocke),  7-9  gimblet,  7- gim- 
let, [a.  OF.  guinbelet,  guimbelet  (later  guibdct, 
mod.F.  gibclef})  a  dim.  of  the  word  (unrecorded  in 
theRom.  langs.)  which  appears  in  Eng.  as  WIMBLE.] 

1.  A  kind  ef  boring-tool  (see  quot.  1859). 

c  1420  LVDG.  Assemb.  Gods  357  Then  came  the  good 
Bachus  ..  On  hys  hede  he  had  a  thredebare  kendall  hood  ; 
A  gymlot  and  a  fauset  thereopon  stood.  £1440  Promf. 
Parv.  194/2  Gymelot,  penetral.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk. 
Nurture  67  A  gymlet  sharpe  to  broche  &  perce  sone  to 
turne  &  twyne.  1530  PALSGR.  188  Forcf,  a  gymlet,  1577 
HARRISON  England  \.  viii.  19/1  in  Holinsned,  The  salte 
rilles.  .doe  so  seperate  the  one  of  them  from  the  other,  that 
they  resemble  the  slope  course  of  the  cutting  part  of  a  skrew 
or  gimlet,  in  very  pernte  maner.  1616  B.  TONSON  Devil  an 
Ass  i.  i,  From  thence  shoot  the  Bridge,  chifde,  to  the  Cranes 
i'  the  Vintry,  And  see,  there  the  gimblets,  how  they  make 
their  entry  !  XTJO  DUDLEY  in  Phil.  Trans,  XXXI.  27  You 
must  also  Tap  the  Tree  with  a  small  Gimblet.  .so  as  to  draw 
the  Liquor  off.  i774GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist,  (1776)  V.  252  Some 
have  affirmed  that  the  animal  [the  woodpecker]  uses  its 
tongue,  as  a  gimblet,  to  bore  with.  1833  MARRYAT  P. 
Simple  (1863)  158  Six  large  pieces  of  iron,  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  with  a  gimlet  at  one  end  of  each,  and  a  square 
at  the  other,  which  fitted  to  a  handle.  1859  GWILT  A  rchit. 


the  other.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic 
§  363.  98  Gimlets  are  of  two  kinds,  plain  and  twisted.  1881 
H.  JAMES  Portr.  Lady  liv,  She  paused,  with  a  gaze  like  a 
gimlet. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1769  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  150  Fig.  5.  is  the  volvox 
terebrella,  or  the  gimblet.  This  animal  . .  moves  along 
swiftly,  turning  itself  round  as  it  swims,  just  as  if  boring  its 
way. 

3.  attrib.  and  Cotnb.t   as  gimlet-borer,   -maker  \ 
gimlet-eye,  (a}  a  squint-eye,  (b}  a  sharp  or  pierc- 
ing eye;  hence  gimlet-eyed  a.,  having  a  gimlet- 
eye  ;  gimlet-hole,  a  hole  made  by  a  gimlet. 

1871-6  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Dict.(fA.  3)s.v.  Sorer, 
A  new  pattern  hand  *gimlet  borer  has  been  introduced  into 
the  service.. to  be  used  instead  of  the  hook  borer.  1825 
BROCKETT  .A/.  C.  Words,  *Gimlick-eye,  a  squint,  vulgo,  cock- 
eye. x86x  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  iii,  [A]  head,  .from 
which  one  lively  little  gimlet  eye  went  glancing  about.  1894 
CROCKETT  Raiders  238  '  What  said  ye  yer  name  was  ? '  said 
the  old  dame  again,  looking  at  me  with  her  gimlet  eyes'.  175* 
FOOTE  Taste  i.  (1781)  10  She  has  a  Sister  at  Hampton- 
Court.,  she  had  but  one  Eye,  indeed,  but  that  was  a  Piercer 
. .  we  were  called  the  *gimlet-ey'd  Family.  1785  GROSE 
Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  Gimblet  eyed,  squinting.  1876  Whitby 
Gloss.,  Gimlet-eyed,  squint-eyed  or  '  swivel-eyed '.  1727 
SWIFT  Gulliver  n.  ii,  A  few  *gimlet-holes  to  let  in  air.  1830 
M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Rcon.  I.  315  The  cider. .is  to  be  drawn 
off  the  lees  by  boring  a  gimlet-hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Gimlet-maker,  Gimblei- 
maker. 

Hence  Qi-mletize  v.  trans .^  to  pierce  with  a 
gimlet  (nonce-wd.}. 

1861  DUTTON  COOK  P.  Foster's  D.  ii.  A  private  detective, 
ready  to  peer  into  anybody's  cupboards  and  gimletise  any- 
body's doors,  upon  the  slightest  provocation. 

t  Gi'mlet,  sb.%  Obs.  Forms  :  4  gymlotte,  6 
gymley,  gymlett,  7  gymblett.  [app.  an  altered 
form  (with  substitution  of  -lotte,  -LET,  for  the  equi- 
valent -LING)  of  gimlin(ge,  KIMLIN.]  A  large 
shallow  tub,  used  for  salting  bacon  and  for  other 
purposes. 

c  1391  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  86,  j  scope  et  ij  gym- 
lottes.  xiijs.  j  ferdkyn  (pr.  mid.)  pro  nauibus.  c  156*  Rich- 
mond. Wills  (Surtees)  163  One  showill  and  one  gymley, 
xijd.  1574  Ibid.  251  Two  gymletts  for  salting  of  fleshe 
in  the  Tarderhouse.  1610  Althorp  MS.  in  Simpkinson 
Washington*  App.  7  Itm  formes  ij,  Itm  tunnell  dishes  iij, 
Itm  gymbletts  j. 

Gimlet  (gi'mlet),  v.    [f.  GIMLET  j£.l] 

1.  trans.  To  pierce  with  or  as  with  a  gimlet. 
1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  xiii,  The  purple-faced  vintner 

. .  stood  transfixed,  or  morally  gimleted  as  it  were,  to  his 
own  wall.  1841  MARRYAT/V<w:&?rxxxvii,We  should  rather 
say.-gimleting,  as  it  were,  a  hole  in  your  side.  1896  JULOC 
Boarding  Ho.  Remin,  137  He  had  dark,  piercing  black  eyes 
that  simply  gimleted  you. 

2.  refl.  To  thrust  oneself  or  bore  one's  way  like 
a  gimlet,     nonce-use. 

1842  DE  QUINCEY  Pagan  Oracles  Wks.  1862  VII.  206 
The  artist  had  but  to  excavate  a  peck  or  two  of  earth^with 
his  trowel ;  a  rabbit's  burrow  was  large  enough ;  this  he 
soon  improved  and  widened,  using  his  own  body  as  a 
gimlet ;  and  very  soon  he  had  gimleted  himself  down 
amongst  the  family  rats. 

3.  Naut.  ;See  quot.) 


GIMMAL. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Gimllet  .  .  to  turn  round  an  anchor  by  the 
stock  ;  a  motion  resembling  that  of  the  turning  of  a  gimblet. 
1846  in  WORCESTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Hence  Gi'mleting  vbl.  s/>.  and///,  a. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine,  Gimbleting,  a  term  parti- 
cularly applied  to  the  anchor,  to  denote  the  action  of 
turning  it  round  by  the  stock,  so  that  the  motion  of  the 
stock  appears  similar  to  that  of  the  handle  of  a  gimblet. 
1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Gimblcting.  1875  Miss 
BIRD  Sandwich  1st.  (1880)  104  The  most  persistent,  unwink- 
ing, gimleting  stare  I  ever  saw. 


).  Forms:  6  gymell,  gemoll, 
6-7  gimal,  gimmall,  gim(m)ol,  7  gimmoule, 
jim(m)al,  7-9  gyramal(l,  gimmal,  (9  gimmel). 
See  also  GIMBAL.  [an  altered  form  of  GEMEL.] 

1.  Antiq.  A  finger-ring  (rarely  an  ear-ring)  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  being  divided  into  two 
(sometimes  into  three)  rings.     Also  gimmal-ring, 
\  ring  ofgimmals.    Cf.  GEMEZ,  3. 

a  IOOT  BREWER  Lingua,  n.  iv,  Anamnestes  his  Page,  in  a 
graue  Sattin  sute  Purple  .  .  aGarland  of  Bayes  and  Rosemary, 
a  gimmall  ring  with  one  linke  hanging.  162*  FLETCHER 
Beggar's  Bush  IV.  ii,  Huh.  Sure  I  should  know  that  Gym- 
mal.  Joe.  'Tis  certain  he  ;  I  had  forgot  my  ring  too.  1641 
J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  m.  199  We  must  be  as  a  thred, 
or  gimmal  ring  about  their  finger  to  put  them  in  mind  of 
their  sin.  1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  Jimmall  Ring,  Thou 
sent'st  to  me  a  true-love-knot  ;  but  I  Return'd  a  ring  of 
jimmals.  1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Gram.  190  Gimmal.. 
a  doubled  or  twist'd  Ring.  1810  SCOTT  Ivanhoexxxm,  The 
treasure  he  hath  already  robbed  me  of  —  gold  chains  and 
gymmal  rings  to  an  unknown  value.  1863  SALA  Capt. 
Dangerous  I.  i.  6  Diamond  gimmels  on  skeleton  hands. 

f2.  //.  Joints,  links,  connecting  parts  (in 
machinery)  esp.  for  transmitting  motion  (as  in 
clockwork).  (Rare  in  sing.)  Obs. 

1598  GOSSON  Trump.  War  F  5,  Man  is  compared  in  the 
ps[alms]  to  a  watch,  he  hath  a  great  many  gimols  appertain- 
ing to  him  to  mooue  him.  15519  SANDYS  EuropxSpec.  (1632) 
168  Their  fashion  is  when  their  gimmalls  are  all  in  tune  for 
a  Miracle,  to  enjoyne  [etc.  ].  1636  W.  SAMSON  Vowbreaker  B, 
My  acts  are  like  the  motional  gymmalls  Fixt  in  a  watch.  1644 
T>\cx,^MansSoul\\\\.  413  Hisansweresdonot  proceed  vpon 
sett  gimals  or  stringes,  whereof  one  being  struck,  it  moueth 
the  rest  in  a.  sett  order.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
Gimmel,  any  disposition  of  rings,  as  links,  device  of 
machinery. 

f8.  ?  A  hinge;   =GIMMEB  t.  Obs. 

1605  T.  HUTTON  Reasons  for  Refusal  76  A  point  that 
hangs  strangely,  as  it  were  by  gimmols. 

1  4.  //.  The  voussoirs  of  an  arch.  Obs.  rare. 

1613-39  1-  JONES  in  Leoni  Palladia's  Archit.  (1712)  II.  46 
The  Gimals  and  Key-stone,  is  less  than  the  Rustic  of  the 
Asler,  so  as  drawing  the  Asler  first  all  of  a  height,  and  then 
divide  the  Gimals  and  key-stone  of  the  Arch  drawn  to  the 
Center. 

t5.  =  GIMBAL  4.  Obs. 

1623  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Very  Merry  Wherry  Kw.Wks. 
(1630)  n.  8/i  An  Hostesse  with  a  Tongue  As  nimble  as  it 
had  on  Gimmols  hung.  1793  WOLLASTON  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXIII.  137  The  construction  of  these  \s  is  peculiar: 
they  hang,  as  it  were,  in  gimmals. 

t  6.  A  duet.  Obs.  rare. 

1530  PALSGR.  225/1  Gymell  song,  jume.au. 

Hence  t  Gi-mmaled,  ppl.  a.  (in  6-7  gymould, 
jymold),  made  with  gimmals  or  joints  ;  consisting 
of  two  similar  parts  hinged  together. 

1596  Edw.  Ill,  i.  ii,  Neuer  shall  .  .  rust  in  canker,  hane 
the  time  to  .  .  lay  a  side  their  lacks  of  Gymould  mayle. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  ii.  49  And  in  their  pale  dull  mouthes 
the  lymold  Bitt  [mod.  edd.  gimmal  bit]  Lyes  foule  with 
chaw'd-grasse,  still  and  motionlesse. 

Gimme,  obs.  form  of  or  mistake  for  next. 

Gimmer1  (dji-mai).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms: 
6-9Jimmer,  (6  ?gimme,  ?gymme,jemer,  gimer, 
gimmor,  gymmer,  7  jemmar),  6,  9  gammer,  (6 
gemmeree  pi.},  6-  gimmer.  [Corrnpt  form  of 
GIMMAL,  GEMEW.] 

fl.  =  GIMMAL  i.  Obs.  rare. 

1570  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  234  The  said  Elizabeth  did 
one  writhe  a  gimer  of  [f  ]  this  defendants  fynger,  and  put  yt 
upon  hir  owne. 

2.  A  hinge.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

£-1510  Mim.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  206  Item  for  j  par  of 
gemmers  to  the  sayd  dorith,  i6d.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T. 
27  b,  The  East-gate  .  .  (the  dry  rusty  creeking  of  whose 
hookes  and  gymmes  as  it  was  in  the  opening,  might  be 
heard  a  myle  of).  1593  Rites  ff  Mon.  Ch.  Durh.  (Surtees) 
26  A  merveylous  lyvefye  and  bewtifull  Immage  of  the 
picture  of  our  Ladie..  which  picture  was  maide  to  open 
with  gymmers  [v.  r.  two  leaves]  from  her  breaste  downd- 
ward.  Ibid.vS  Also  the  fore  parte  of  the  said  porch,  .ther  was 
adore  with  twobrode  leves  to  open  from  syde  tosyde.  .which 
dore  did  hing  all  in  gymmers,  and  clasps  in  the  insyde  to 
claspe  them,  a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confut.  Rhetn.  N.  T. 
(1618)  191  You  haue  need  of  some  Vulcan  to  make  the 
gimmers  that  should  hold  these  together.  1629  GAULE 
H^oly  Madn.  91  His  Cloake  displayd  (as  a  Flagge)  vpon 
his  arme,  his  Doublet  hanging  by  Gimmers  vpon  his 
shoulders.  1637  GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  iv.  vi.  25  Vul- 
cans  owne  gimmers  could  not  make  his  answer  and  the 
Bishops  to  sticke  togither.  1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words  39 
Jimmers;  Jointed  Hinges:  in  other  parts  called  Wing- 
hinges.  1860  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Gemmer,  Gimmer,  a  small 
hinge  for  a  closet  or  desk  door. 

t3.   =  GIMMAL  2.     (Rare  in  sing.}  Obs. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  Vf,  I.  ii,  41,  I  thinke  by  some  odde 
Gimmors  or  Deuice  Their  Armes  are  set,  like  Clocks,  still  to 
strike  on.  a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Sel.  Thoughts  Wks.  1808  VI. 
249  When  I  saw  my  precious  watch..  taken  asunder,  .so  as 
here  lay  a  wheel,  there  the  balance  :  here  one  gimmer,  there 
another.  1658  GURNALL  Chr.  in  A  rm.  n.  xiv.  n.  xvii.  183 


167 

Drest  up  like  a  Puppet,  in  the  outward  shape  of  a  man,  that 
moves  by  the  jimmers  whichjhe  workman  fastens  to  it. 


GIN. 

8.  In  Lace-making:   The  coarser  thread  which 
forms  the  outline  of  the  design  (see  quot.  1882). 

.a-._.   r>-.. /••.,./  vi  TT     _^     *TI       ...  r- 1 


trinkets  thereof.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Phil 
Flea's]  head,  body,  and  limbs  also,  be  all  of  blackish 
armourwork.  .with  jemmar's,  most  excellently  contrived  for 
the  nimble  motion  of  all  the  parts.  1668  H.  MORE  Div. 
Dtal.i.vm.  (1713)  17,  I  have  been  prone  to  conclude  with 
myself  that  the  Gimmers  of  the  World  hold  together  not  so 
much  by  Geometry  as  some  natural  Magick. 

Hence  fGl-mmer  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  to  furnish 
with  '  gimmers  '  or  joints. 

1658  BROMHALL  Treat.  Specters  iv.  256  The  ..  fragments 
of  that  brazen  Ship  being  diligently  sought  up,  and  gim- 
mer'd  and  set  in  their  proper  places. 

Gimmer-  (gi-maj).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms : 
5  gymbyre,  -bure,  gymmer,  6  gymmar,  gylmyr, 
gimer,  6-  gimmer.  [a.  ON.  gymbr  a  ewe  lamb 
one  year  old  (mod.Icel.  gimbur,  Da.  gimmer-lam)  ; 
cf.  gymbell  he- lamb. 

Ulterior  connexions  unknown ;  the  vowel  of  the  ON.  word 
seems  to  forbid  the  supposition  of  some  etymologists,  that  it 
contains  some  form  of  the  Indogermanic  word  *gheim- 
'ghjem-,  ghim-  etc.)  winter,  and  is  thus  cognate  with  Gr. 
Xqiqpoi  masc.,  y^MUpa  fern.,  goat  one  year  old.] 

1.  A  ewe  between  the  first  and  second  shearing. 
Gelt  gimmer,  a  barren  ewe. 

1414-1549,  etc.  [see  DINMONT].  £1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
638/36  Hie  gargia,  gymbure.  Ibid.  698/23  Hec  bidua, 
gymbyre.  1584  Vestry  Bits.  (Surtees)  18  Item  at  Shearborne 
a  dinmont,  a  gimer,  &  thre  lams.  1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words 
31  A  Gelt.gimmer,  a  barren  Ew.  1804  SCOTT  Let.  to  Ellis 
19  May  in  Lockhart,  Long  sheep  and  short  sheep  and  tups 
and  gimmers  and  hogs  and  dinmonts  had  made  a  perfect 
sheep  fold  of  my  understanding.  1849  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  of 
Farm  (ed.  2)  I.  594/2  A  young  ewe  or  gimmer  is  apt  to  be 
shy  to  her  first  lamb.  1883  Trans.  Highland  Sac.  Agric. 
XV.  App.  B.  73  Ewes  and  Gimmers.  .in  pens  of  three. 

2.  '  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman  '  (Jam.). 
Also  rarely  for  a  mare. 

[Perh.  a  different  word,  formed  by  association  of  GAMMER 
and  KIMMER.  Cf.  '  Gimmer,  a  mistress.  "My  Gimmer 
always  wore  those  blue  and  white  checked  aprons  " '  (Kent. 
Gloss.  1887).] 

a  1774  FERGUSSON  Poems  (1814)  II.  15  She  round  the  ingle 
wi'  her  giimne£s  sits,  Crammin'  their  gabbles  wi'  her  nicest 


, jyo' the  hill.  1893 

Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Gimmer,  a  low  woman. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gimmer  mutton,  -pet; 
gimmer-hog,  a  ewe  of  not  more  than  one  year 
old ;  gimmer-lamb,  a  female  lamb  that  has  not 
been  shorn. 

154*  Wills  4-  Imi.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  124  It'm  I  gyff  to 
Yssabyll  my  dowghter  . .  v  youes  or  els  v  *gymmars  hoggs. 
1870  Daily  News  6  Dec..  Sheep  stocks  in  East  Yorkshire 
. .  consist  chiefly  of  breeding  ewes  and  wether  and  gimmer 
hogs.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  2  From  lambinge 
time  . .  till  clippinge  time  . .  they  [ewes]  are  called  *gimmer 
lambes.  1886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  So  in  Contracts— so 
many  stone  of  Wethar  or  "Gimmer  mutton.  1785  BURNS 
Death  <$•  Dr.  Hornbk.  xxvii,  Twa  guid  "gimmer-pets. 

Gimmew,  gimmon,  vars.  GEMEW,  Obs. 

t  Gimnasse.  Obs.  rare-1,  [anglicized  form 
of  GYMNASIUM.  Cf.  F.  gymnast.']  Agymnasium. 

1652  STAPYLTON  Herodian  IV.  xxxiii,  A  Gimnasse  [marg . 
An  Activity  Court]  also  and  a  statley  Bath  He  did  erect 

Gimp,  gymp  (gimp),  sbl  Also  7-9  guimp. 
[Of  obscure  origin ;  Dn.  gimp  in  the  same  sense 
appears  already  in  Jacob  Cats  (died  1660),  and  so 
is  earlier  than  our  first  example  of  the  Eng.  word ; 
some  mod.Ger.  Diets,  have  gimpe,  gimpf;  recent 
Fr.  has  guimpe  in  this  sense.  The  Eng.  word  cor- 
responds in  meaning  nearly  to  F.  guipure,  f.  guiper 
to  'whip'  or  wrap  (a  cord,  etc.)  with  thread  or  silk.] 

1.  Silk,  worsted,  or  cotton  twist  with  a  cord  or 
wire  running  through  it.    Now  chiefly  applied  to 
a  kind  of  trimming  made  of  this  (see  quot.  1882)  ; 
sometimes  covered  with  beads  or  spangles. 

1664  J.  WILSON  Cheats  n.  iv,  I  have  three  or  four  as  rich 
Suits,  for  Flanders  Lace,  Gimp,  and  Embroidery,  as  any  in 
the  Town,  <z  1704  Compl.  Servant-Maid  (ed.  7)  63  Open  it 
betwixt  the  gimp  or  over-cast,  likewise  into  every  Hit-hole. 
a  1717  PARNELL  Elegy  to  an  old  Beauty  62  Unmov'd  by 
Tongues,  and  Sights  he  walk'd  the  place,  Thro'  Tape, 
Toys,  Tinsel,  Gimp,  Perfume,  and  Lace,  c  1800  Miss 
KNIGHT  Auiobiog.  I.  121  To  another  lady  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  in  the  millinery  style  giving  descriptions  of 
gimps  and  riband-s.  1874  T.  HARDY  Far  fr.  Madding 
Crowd  I.  xxiv.  271  The  military  man's  spur  had  become 
entangled  in  the  gimp  which  decorated  the  skirt  of  her 
dress.  1881  YOUNG  Ev.  Man  his  own  Mechanit  §  798  The 
kneeling  stool  may  be  finished  with  fringe  or  gimp  round 
the  edge.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework, 
Gimp  or  Gymp,  an  openwork  trimming,  used  on  tboth  dress 
and  furniture,  and  in  coach  lace  making.  It  is  made  of 
silk,  worsted,  or  cotton  twist,  having  a  cord  or  a  wire  run- 
ning through  it.  The  strands  are  plaited  or  twisted,  so  as 
to  form  a  pattern. 

2.  A  fishing-line  composed  of  silk,  etc.,  bound 
with  wire  to  strengthen  it. 

1827  Blackw.  Mag.  XXI.  819  Pass  your  gymp  in  at  the 
fish's  mouth.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  xiv.  (1880)  508  Bright 
brass  gimp  is  very  easily  seen  by  the  fish.  1873  G.  C. 
DAVIES  Mount.  £f  Mere  xxiii.  199  The  brass  wire  of  the 
ordinary  gorge  hook  is  cut  away,  and  the  gimp  fastened  to 
the  thickest  part  or  shoulder  of  the  lead. 


and  other  ornaments.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  §AWA«D  Diet. 
Needlework,  Gimp  . .  is  the  shiny,  or  coarse  glazed  thread 
used  in  Honiton  and  other  Pillow  Laces,  to  mark  out  and 
slightly  raise  certain  edges  of  the  design,  as  a  substitute 
for  Raised  Work. 

4.  attrib.,  as  gimp  cord,  lace,  -machine,  -maker, 
manufacturer,  nail,  pin,  -work ;  f  also  quasi-adj. 
= '  trimmed  with  gimp ',  as  gimp  petticoat. 
1874  T.  HARDY  Farfr.  Madding  Crowd  I.  xxiv.  27.  The 
rowel  of  the  spur  had  . .  wound  itself  among  the  "gimp 
cords  [of  a  lady's  dress].  1661  PEPYS  Diary  g  June,  My 
wife  put  on  her  black  silk  gowne,  which  is  now  laced  all 
over  with  black  *gimp  lace,  as  the  fashion  is.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.,  *Gintp'tnathine,  a  narrow-ware  loom  having 
devices  at  the  edge  of  the  warp  to  catch  the  woof  and  form 
loops  or  patterns,  the  gimp  cords  of  various  sizes  being 
earned  by  independent  shuttles  or  needles.  1891  Daily 
News  16  Apr.  6/3  The  daughter  of  a  *gimD-maker.  1851 
m  Illuslr.  Land.  News  (1854)  5  Aug.  118  'Gimp  manufac- 
turer. 1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *G'imp  nail,  a  small 
forged  nail  with  a  rounded  head,  used  by  upholsterers. 
1673  DRYDEN  Marr.  a  la  Mode  HI.  i,  Take  my  *Guimp 
Petticoat  for  that  truth.  1882  Wore.  Exhib.  Catal.  III.  51 
Gimp  pins.  1755  "Gimp-work  [see  GIMP  ».«]. 
Gimp  (gimp),  sb*  [a.  F.  guimpe,  repr.  OF. 
guimple,  WIMPLE.]  A  neckerchief  or  stomacher 
(worn  by  a  nun). 

1747  Gentl.  Mag.  571/1  Sisters  in  grey.. with  swarms  of 
idle  drabs  and  wenches  in  gimps,  [Guimps,  a  nun's  neck- 
kerchief]  dispersed  all  over  the  kingdom.  1847  FABER  Life 
St.  Rose  of  Lima  152  To  prevent  them  from  cutting  her 
habit,  her  veil,  and  her  gimp. 

Gimp  (dgimp),  z;.l  rare  in  literary  use  ;  colloq. 
in  north,  and  midl.  districts.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  the 
mod.  Diets,  erroneously  assign  to  it  the  pronuncia- 
tion (gimp),  and  confuse  it  with  next.]  trans.  To 
give  a  scalloped  or  indented  outline  to. 

1697  A.  DE  LA  PRYME  Diary  (Surtees)  152  [A]  woman's 
bust  with  the  aforesaid  strang  head-dress  on  onely  a  little 
more  waved  and  gimp'd.  1756  COWEER  in  ConnoisseurWo. 
J34  P  7  A  Trolloppe  or  Slammerkin,  with  treble  ruffles  to  the 
cuffs,  pinked  and  gyrnped.  1846  WORCESTER,  Gimp,  to  jag ; 
to  indent;  to  denticulate.  1878  Thompson's  Gardener's 
Assistant  705  Leaves  narrow,  beautifully  gimped  along  the 
margins. 

Gimp  (gimp),  z».2    [f.  GIMP  rf.i] 

1.  trans.  To  trim  with  gimp. 

'755  SCOTT  Bailey's  Diet.,  Gimp,  to  make  gimp-work, 
or  to  work  in  gimp.  1881  Miss  BRADDON  Asph.  II.  232 
Every  one  of  the  dresses  is  . .  festooned  and  fringed  and 
gimped. 

2.  To  '  whip '  or  twine  (wire,  or  the  like)  into 
a  plait  or  twist  of  some  softer  material. 

1885  W.  L.  CARPENTER  Soap  $  Candles  275  The  candles 


that  the  end  of  it  should  reach  the  oxidizing  part  of  the 
flame,  and  thus  be  destroyed. 

Gimp :  see  JIMP  a. 

tGimpanado.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1593  NASHE  Strange  News  To  Gentlem.  Rdrs.,  Wks. 
(Grosart)  II.  185  A  certayne  Theologicall  gimpanado,  a 
demie  diuine,  no  higher  than  a  Tailors  pressing  iron. 

•I  Gi'mping.  rare-1.   =Gmprf.li. 

1755  in  Fawkes  Odes  Anacreon  (1760)  74  Ornament  it  well 
with^gimping,  Flownses,  Furbelows,  and  crimping. 

Gin  (dgin),  si.1  Forms :  3-7  ginne,  gynne,  3-6 
(also  9  in  sense  8)  gyn,  5  gyne,  (4-5  gen),  7 
gynn,  7-8  ginu,  3-  gin.  [Aphetic  form  of  OF. 
engin,  ENGINE  (q.v.).] 

fl.  Skill,  ingenuity.  Also  in  a  bad  sense  :  Cun- 
ning, craft,  artifice  (cf.  ENGINE  2).  Quaint  of  gin : 
clever  in  contriving  or  planning ;  also  of  things, 
curiously  contrived.  Obs. 

t  1200  ORMIN  7087  Ubwitess  swibe  wise,  l>att  ..unnderr- 
stodenn  mani3whatt  purrh  snoterr  gyn  bi  sterrness.  a  1250 
Owl  9f  Night.  765  Mid  lutle  strengpe  burj  ginne  Castel  and 
burj  me  mai  iwinne.  a  1300  Fragm.  Pop.  Sci.  (Wrig_ht)  2 
Oure  Loverd,  that  al  makede  i-wis,  queynte  is  of  ginne. 
(11300  Vox  $  Wolf  i*  in  Hail.  E.  P.  P.  1.  60  To  one 
putte  wes  water  inne,  That  wes  i-maked  mid  grete  ginne. 
1340-70  Alisaunder  1135  Therfore  be  Kyng  had  cast  too 
keepe  bat  steede,  In  bat  caue  craftely  enclosed  with  gynne. 
c  1410  Chron.  Eng.  180  in  Ritson  Metr.  Rom.  (1802)  II 
Feole  thinges  ther  beth  ynne  Craftilich  ymad  with  gynne. 
c  1470  HARDYNG  Chron.  LXVII.  viii,  By  subtelte  and  his 
sleyghty  gyn. 

1 2.  An  instance  or  product  of  ingenuity ;  contri- 
vance, scheme,  device.  Also  a  cunning  stratagem, 
artifice,  trick  (cf.  ENGINE  3).  Obs. 

CI2OS  LAY.  1336  Brutus  iherde  siggen.  .of  ban  ufeleginnen 
be  cuoen  ba  mereminnen.  a  1300  Floriz  ff  Bl.  131  Hu  he 
mijte  mid  sume  ginne  His  lemman  blauncheflur  awinne. 
1340-70  Alisaunder  644  By  ginnes  of  Gemetrie  hee  ioifully 
telles  Bothe  be  date  &  be  daie.  cijSo  Sir  Ferutnb. 
4352  Wan  we  bub  wyb  such  a  gynne  pe  brigge-jates  al 
wyb-ynne,  ban  wol  y  blowe  myn  horn,  c  1450  Cokivolds 
Daunce  149  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  44,  I  wyll  asey  with  a 
gyne  All  the  cokwolds  that  here  is  yn,  To  knaw  them  wyll  I 
fond.  IJ3S  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  1 1.  543  So  be  no  way,  be  ony 
wyle  or  gyn,  Withoutin  leif  mycht  no  man  wyn  thairin.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  vii.  7  The  Hag  she  found,  Busie  (as 
seem'd)  about  some  wicked  gin.  1650  BULWER  A  nthropomet. 
Pref.,  Indeliable  tincture  ;  which  rub'd  in  The  Gallants  doe 
account  their  bravest  gin.  1723  Trickology  16  They  have 
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GIN. 

an  incurable  Itch  to  intermeddle  with  their  secret  and  pro- 
found Gins. 

t  b.  Loosely  used  for :  Alfair,  thing. 
1:13x0  Sir  Tristr.  2867  Her  hors  apolk  stap  ,n  p< .water 
her  Vat  ay  whare ;    It  was  a  ferly  gin,  So  heye  vnder  hir 

g3e  A'  mechanical  contrivance  or  device ;  a  machine. 
(Cf.  ENGINE  4.)  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

13  .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  491  P«"  wa>z  ^  Iov '"  ')at  &" 
[the  ark]  &  much  comfort  in  bat  cofer,  £1386  CHAUCER 
Sir  "T  314  Trille  another  pyn,  For  ther-m  lith  theffect  ofal 
the  gyn.  -  Co*.  Yeom.  Prol.  t,  T.  612  Ihis  false  gyn 
Was  nat  maad  ther,  but  it  was  maad  bifore.  c  I4"S 
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'ousid.  (1680)  54  Not  every  one  that  brings  from  beyond 
deas  a  new  Gin,  or  other  janty  device  is  therefore  a  Philo- 
sopher. 1820  SHELLEY  Let.  to  Maria  Gtsbome  Poet.  Wks. 
(1891)  369/1  To  breathe  a  soul  into  the  iron  heart  Of  some 


machine  portentous,  or  strange  gl 

+  b.  An  instrument,  a  tool.   Obs. 

,,      *  i     .  _      I L_l 
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Country  i.  i,  Yet  if  you  play  not  faire  play  and  above  boord 
too,  I  have  a  foolish  gin  here  (Ktl./r.  Laymg  his  hand  upon 
his  sword],  I  say  no  more,  c  1618  f  LETCHEB ;Q.  Cortnth  HI. 
i,  I  should  curse  my  fortune  Even  at  the  highest  to  be  made 
the  ginne  To  unscrew  a  mother's  love  unto  her  son.  1614 
CAP?.  SMITH  Virginia  i.  3  Their  Boats  are  but  one  great  tree 
.  .burnt  in  the  forme  of  a  trough  with  gins  and  fire, 
f  c.  A  spring  or  similar  piece  of  mechanism. 

i<9«  GREENE  Art  Conny  Catch,  n.  5  His  stirhops  are 
made  with  vices  and  gins,  that  one  may  put  them  in  a 
paire  of  glooues.  1613  Bp.  ANDREWES  96  Serm. (164.1)  462 
There  goeth  search  and  enquiry  to  it;  pames  and  diligence 
are  requisite  ;  we  shall  not  come  thither,  with  the  turning  of 
a  ginne.  1616  Ibid.  694  Of  our  selves,  to  move :  not  wrought 
to  it,  by  any  gin,  or  vice,  or  skrew  made  by  art  i6»i  1. 
WILLIAMSON  tr.  Govlart's  Wise  Vieillard  49  Idolles,  and 
Statues,  which  artificially  are  moued  by  vises  &  gynnes. 

4.  spec.  A  contrivance  for  catching  game,  etc. ; 
a  snare,  net,  trap,  or  the  like.  (Cf.  ENGINE  5  c.) 

i- 1110  Bestiary  645  [The  hunter]  him  seluen  sit  olon, 
bihalt,  WeSer  his  gin  him  out  biwalt.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce 
ii.  576  With  his  handys  quhile  he  wrocht  Gynnys,  to  tak 
geddis  &  salmonys.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxni.  105  He 
may  wylde  fewle  slayne  with  hawkes  and  dere  slaen  with 
hundes  or  o>er  gynnez.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  & 'sop  I. 
xviii,  I  am  take  &  bound  with  this  gynne.  1530  PALSGR. 
225/1  Gynne  to  take  quayles  with,  roniulle.  1603  DRAYTON 
Heroic.  Ep.  i.  120  The  little  Fishes.  .With  fearefull  nibbling 
flye  th'  inticing  Gin.  1637  HEYWOOD  Dial.  11.  Wks.  1874 
VI.  115  They  onely  shall  lost  labor  win,  Who  seeke  to 
catch  an  old  Fox  in  a  gin.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  ii.  in.  277 
He  made  a  Planetary  Gin  Which  Rats  would  run  their  own 
heads  in.  1711  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  App.  iii,  A  noose 
that  slipped  as  glib  as  a  bird-catcher's  gjn.  1781  CRABBE 
LilimryWks.  1834  II.  48  Her  subtile  gin,  that  not  a  fly 
escapes  !  1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  4  He  discovered  the 
defendants  setting  gins  or  engines  to  catch  hares.  1879 
JEFFERIES  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  250  These  animals  get 
caught,  too,  in  the  gins. 


cacche  in  his  panters  These  damoysels  &  bachelers.  1484 
CAXTON  Curiall 20,  For  to  make  the  grete  and  myghty  to 
falle  and  ouerthrowe  she  [Fortune]  setteth  gladly  her 
gynnes.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Blacksmith  ii.  7  Caught  in  gyn 
wherein  is  layd  no  bayt.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  v.  x. 
(1640)  247  Satan,  the  master  juggler,  needeth  no  wires  or 
ginnes  to  work  with,  being  all  ginnes  himself.  1677  F.  SAND- 
FORD  Genial.  Hist.  128  So  strong  was  the  conceit  of  a  Pro- 
phecy of  Merlin  (that  Ginn  of  Error)  That  Llcwellin  should 
one  day  possess  the  Diadem  of  Brute.  1711  R.  KEITH  tr.  T. 
A  Kempis'  Solil.  Soul  x.  174  For  many  are  the  Gins  for  that 
Soul  which  loveth  to  gad  abroad.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  548 
Beware  the  Wheel  of  Fortune— 'tis  a  gin,  You'll  lose  a 
dozen  times  for  once  you  win.  1873  E.  J.  BRENNAN  Witch 
ofNemi  17  That  ye  may  shun  the  gins  that  trap  to  hell. 

t  5.  An  engine  of  torture,  the  rack.  <,Cf.  ENGINE 
5b.)  Obs. 

a.  1115  Leg.  Kath.  1980  pis  pinfule  gin  wes  o  swuch  wise 
inginet  baet  te  twa  turnden  ei3er  wiSward  ooer.  1516 


168 

Men  moght  it  open  j>at  loked  wit-in,  c  1310  Cast.  Love  803 
be  ffoure  smale  toures  abouten  . .  Euenchon  wi|>  a  ?at 
wib  ginne  pat  may  non  vuel  come  ber-mne.  !cl£1>> 
Sgr.  Imve  Degrc  97  Every  wyndowe  . .  On  eche  syde  had 
there  a  gynne,  Sperde  with  many  a  dyvers  pynne.  1581  J. 
BELL  H addon's  Answ.  Osor.  398  b,  The  barres  and  gynnes 
beyng  forced  backe.  1710  RUDDIMAN  Gloss,  la  Douglas 
sEneis,  Gyn,  the  bolt  or  lock  of  a  door. 

f  b.  To  know  the  gin  :  to   know  the  way  or 
trick  of  opening  (a  door,  etc.).  Obs. 
1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  >,-  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  SocOp.lv,  Of 


GIN. 


gin-saw  (see  quot.)  ;   gin-wheel,   (a)  the  wheel 
or  drum  of  a  gin  used  for  hoisting,  etc. ;  (b~t  a  wheel 


14  Trying  vanitle  in  the  gin,  attyring  Vertue  with  the 
garland. 

t  b.  A  fetter.  Obs. 

1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  ii.  968  To  keep  from  flaying  scourge 
thy  skin,  And  ancle  free  from  iron  gin. 

1 6.  A  machine  or  instrument  used  in  warfare  for 
casting  stones  or  other  missiles.  (Cf.  ENGINE  5.) 

1397  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11435  Hii  bat  wibinne  were  be 
castel  wuste  vaste  Mid  arblast  and  mid  ober  ginnes,  vaste 
ajen  horn  caste,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9890  (Gott.)  pis  castel 
. .  may  neyhe  na  warid  wiht.  Ne  na  maner  gin  [Cott.  MS. 
engine]  of  were  May  cast  bar-till  it  for  to  dere.  c  1310 
Cast.  Love  680  He  stont  on  hei?  roche  and  sound  . .  pat  ber 
ne  mai  wone  non  vuel  bing,  Ne  derue  no  gynnes  castyng. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  429  losephus  brewe  out 
brennynge  oyle  uppon  alle  her  gynnes  and  smoot  al  her 
gynnes.  £1400  Rom.  Rose  4176  They  dredde  noon  assaut 
Of  gynne,  gunne,  nor  skaffaut.  14..  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  784/1  \Hoc  mangttalium,  a  gyn.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  xlii.  67  Than  Bissines  the  grit  gyn  bend,  Straikdoun 
the  top  of  the  foir  tour,  a  1650  Merline  1854  in  Fumiv. 
Percy  Folio  I.  480  When  they  to  the  castle  came  wylde  fyer 
soone  them  nume  &  cast  itt  in  with  a  gynne. 

f7.  A  device  for  fastening  or  securing  a  door, 
window,  etc.  i  a  bolt,  bar,  or  the  like.  Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  Af.   1759  pe  windou  was  wit  suilk  a  gin 


knew  that  ginne. 

8.  a.  A  mechanical  apparatus  used  for  hoisting 

heavy  weights,  a  crane ;    now  usually  a  tripod  in 

form,  one  leg  being  movable  for  variations  in  height , 

and  the  other  two  a  certain  distance  apart,  with 

winch  or  drum  between  them  round  which  the 


1447-8  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I. 


1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Cm.. an  Engine  for  raising  or 
lifting  up  of  great  Guns.    17*9  FALCONER  Diet.   Marine 


Uictai  «ui   «un"«-«7    *......e.—   \B.«   -  iVY  n    rrtl        *~>"  "II 

bamboos.  1788  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VI.  208  The  Gm  will  not 
hoist  it  on  such  soft  ground.  1868  KINGLAKE  Crimea. 
(1877)  IV.  iii.  60  The  cranes,  the  gins,  the  engines  of  all 

lfi&  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Covt.  Eng.  n.  iii.  (1739'  '«  The 
Privy  Council  of  Kings  hath  been  an  old  Ginn  of  State,  that 
at  a  sudden  lift  could  do  much  to  the  furthering  of  the 
present  estate  of  publick  Affairs. 

b.  Mining.  An  apparatus  for  hoisting,  pumping, 
etc.,  usually  a  drum  or  windlass  worked  by  horse- 
or  wind-power. 

1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  148  They  draw  it  [the  water]  up  by 
Gin  ..  the  Gin  is  always  work't  by  Horses.  1708  J.  C. 
CompL  Collier  (1845)  23  (The  Blast]  may  tear  up  your 
Timber  Work  and  shatter  the  Gins.  1754  Nat.  Hut.  in 
Ann.  Reg.  328  With  these  ginns  or  vertical  wheels  both 
water  and  coals  were  drawn  from  the  pits.  1804  W. 
TENNANT  Ind.  Recreat.  (ed.  2)  II.  168  The  cattle  are  not 
driven  in  a  gin  as  ours,  but  retire  away  from  the  well,  and 
return  to  its  mouth.  1841  HARTSHORNE  Salop.  Anttq. 
Gloss.,  Gin,  a  wooden  perpendicular  axle,  which  has  arms 
projecting  from  its  upper  part,  to  which  a  horse  is  fastened. 
A  common  mode  of  drawing  materials  out  of  a  coal-pit  when 
a  work  is  in  its  infancy.  i86a  SMILES  Engineers  III.gThe 
gin  consists  of  a  large  drum  placed  horizontally  round 
which  ropes  attached  to  buckets  and  corves  are  wound, 
which  are  thus  drawn  up  or  sent  down  the  shafts.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet,  Meek.,  Gin,  2.  A  pump  operated  by  windmill. 

9.  A  machine  for  driving  piles.  ?  Obs.  exc.  U.  S. 
1681  [see  Gin-boat  in  12  b].    1818-3*  i"  WEBSTER.    1889  in 

Century  Diet. 

10.  Amachinefor  separating  cotton  from  itsseeds. 
Also  called  a  cotton-gin  (see  COTTON  rf.1  io\ 

1796  [see  COTTON  f*.1  TO].  1807  PIKE  Sources  Mississ. 
(1810)  in.  App.  22  One  of  Nolan's  men  constructed  the  first 
cotton  gin  they  ever  had  in  the  province.  1817  J.  BRADBURY 
Trap.  Amer.  271  There  are  public  gins  established  in 
almost  every  part,  to  which  a  planter  may  take  his  cotton, 
and  have  it  cleaned  and  packed.  1854  HOOKER  Hiinal. 
Jrnls.  II.  xxvi.  237  The  cotton  U  cleansed  here,  as  else- 
where, by  a  simple  gin.  1879  Casselts  Teckn.  Educ.l. 
306  A  mill,  where  by  means  of  a  peculiar  apparatus  called  a 
gin,  the  cotton  is  separated  from  them. 

U.  Naut.  (See  quot.  1867.) 

c  i860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  38  Topsail  sheets 
when  made  of  chain  are  rove  through  gins  instead  of  quarter 
blocks.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-Ik.,  Gin,  a  small  iron 
cruciform  frame,  having  a  swivel-hook,  furnished  with  an 
iron  sheave,  to  serve  as  a  pulley  for  the  use  of  chain  in  dis- 
charging  cargo  and  other  purposes.  x88a  NARES  Seaman- 
ship (ed.  6)  73  The  chain  is  led  through  a  gin. 

12.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (senses  8  and  II  gin- 
block,  -pulley,  -rope,  -sheers,  -tackle ;  (sense  4)  gin- 
net,  -trap;  (sense  10)  gin-mill,  -roller. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *Gi«-olock,  a  tackle  block  with 
a  hook  to  swing  from  the  gib  of  a  crane  or  from  the  sheer  of 
a  gin.  1891  STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBOURNE  Wrecker ^(1892)  3 
The  astute  Scotch  i 


Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  "Gin-ham,  a  timber 


Id  "gin-horses,  that  cannot  be  drove  out  of  their  pace.  1794 
IURNS  Wks.  II.  435  There  is  a  species  of  the  human  genus 
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net.  1888  Locktoood's  Diet.  Meek.  Engii,  , 
the  pulley  of  a  gin  block.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  969/2 
Another  [gin]  has  a  roller-knife  acting  in  combination  with 
a  »gin-roller.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  91  "Gynne 
rope  with  an  hoke  of  iren.  IJ47  Privy  Council  Acts  (1890) 
II.  447  Gynne  ropes,  j  coyle.  1870  Man.  Artillery  Exerc. 
639  *Gyn  sheers,  with  or  without  lengthened  prypole.  1839 
F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  317  A  "gyn  tackle  con- 
sists of  one  triple  and  one  double  block  :  the  fall  is  fixed 
to  the  double.  1843  Zoologist  I.  223  A  "gin-trap  was  set. 
b.  Special  comb.:  gin-beamAr«»/«^(seequot.); 
t  gin-boat,  a  boat  carrying  a  pile-driver ;  t  gin- 
hole,  ?  a  hole  in  the  ground  where  a  gin  i^sense  8 
or  91  has  stood ;  gin-horse,  a  horse  that  works 
a  gin  (sense  8  b),  a  mill-horse  ;  gin-house,  a 
building  where  cotton  is  ginned  ;  gin-pit  (see 
quot.)  ;  gin-pump  =  GIN  sb.  8  b  ;  gin-race,  -ring, 
the  circle  or  track  in  which  a  gin-horse  moves ; 


Gin  (djin),  sb.1  Also  8  jia.  [Abbreviation  of 
GENEVA  M 

1.  An  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  grain  or  malt ; 
see  GENEVA  J  and  the  note  there. 

1714  MANDEVIU.E  Fat.  Bees  (1723)  I.  86  The  infamous 
Liquor,  the  name  of  which  deriv'd  from  Juniper-Berries  in 
Dutch,  is  now,  by  frequent  use  . .  from  a  word  of  midlmg 
length  shrunk  into  a  Monosyllable,  Intoxicating  Gin.  1718 
SWIFT  Jrnl.  Mod.  Lady  Wks.  1755  III.  II.  194  Their 
chatt'ring  makes  a  louder  din  Than  fish-wives  o  er  a  cup  of 
jin  1738  POPE  Epil.  Sat.  i.  130  This  . .  hurls  the  Thunder 
of  the  Laws  on  Gin  [Note.  A  spirituous  liquor,  the  ex- 
orbitant use  of  which  had  almost  destroyed  the  lowest  rank 
of  the  People  till  it  was  restrained  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
in  1736].  1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  iv.  132  Gm.  .liquid  Mad- 
ness sold  at  ten-pence  the  quartern.  i8««  SIR  B.  BRODIE 
Psychol.  Inq.  II.  iii.  95  It  is  under  the  influence  of  gin  and 
brandy,  much  more  than  of  beer  or  wine,  that  bodily  diseases 
arise.  1875  BUCKLAND  Log-bk.  85  She  was  full  length,  in 
water  as  clear  as  gin. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb. ,  z& gin-bottle,  -c ase,  -drinker, 
-riot,  -sutler;  gin-drinking  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.; 
gin-smuggling\b\.  sb. ;  gin-bright,  -clear,  -sodden, 
-ward  adjs. ;  and  in  the  names  of  drinks,  as  gin- 
and-bitters,  gin-and-tansy,   gin-and-water    (also 
altrib.'),    gin-and-wormwood,    gin-cocktail,    -faz, 
-grog,  -punch,  -straight,  -toddy,  -twist. 

1871  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  xiv.  18  If  they  had  been  bad 
old  women  they  would  have  wanted  "gin  and  bitters  for 
breakfast.  1865  '  ARTEMUS  WARD  '  Interview  TII.  Pr.  Napo- 


mr.    DumDie  . .  urauit  uta     jjiu-mju-i..**... 

JEFFERIES  Toilers  of  Field  (1892)  28  Some  towns  have  only 
what  is  called  a  '  gin-and-water  '  market ;  that  is,  the  deal 
is  begun  and  concluded  . .  at  an  inn  over  a  glass  of  spirits 
and  water.  1894  J.  DALE  Round  the  World  x.  169  He  had 
a  full-moon  sort  of  face,  with  a  gin-and-water  nose  and 
cod-fish  eyes.  1880  Barman's  Man.  53  [Recipe  for]  "Gin 
and  Wormwood.  1814  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  L  (1863) 
102  Our  drover  could  never  resist  the  seduction  of  the  "gin- 
bottle.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  3  June  7/1  The  Thames  is  '_ "gin- 
bright  '  and  many  of  the  fish  are  in  a  very  sickly  condition. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  474  An  empty  "gin-case. 
1804  Daily  News  15  Oct.  3/5  The  Suffolk  Stour  is  '"gin- 
clear',  and  fish  are  off  the  feed  there.  1851  HAWTHORNE 
Blitkedale  Rom.  xxi.  (1883)  52°  He.. being  famous  for 
nothing  but  "gin-cocktails.  175$  ManKo.  13  r  8  She  prov- 
ing  a  vixen,  a  gilt,  and  a  "gin-drinker.  1839  CARLYLE 
Chartism  ii.  117  The  labourer's,  .unrest,  recklessness,  "gin- 
drinking.  1859  LD-  LYTTON  Wanderer f(ed.  2)  292  That 
"gin-drinking  hag.  1891  Month  LXXII.  17  You  take 
your  luncheon-snack  ..  or  '«gin-fiz'.  1813  Btackw.  Mag. 
XIV.  514  The  fumes  of  last  night's  "gin-grog.  1857  HUGHES 
Tom  Brtmm  I.  ix,  Flashman  had  been  regaling  himself  on 
"gin-punch.  1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  iv.  132  A  murky-sim- 
mering Tophet,  of  copperas-fumes,  cotton-fuz,  giJ-"Ot, 
wrath  and  toil.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  278  The 
prevention  of  "gin  smuggling.  1886  J.  K.  JEROME  Idle 
Thoughts  (1889)  83  That  dull-eyed  *gin-sodden  lout.  1880 
BmSt  Ma,i.  57  [Recipe  for]  "Gin  Straight.  1809  W. 
IRVING  Knickerb.  11861)  218  A  brawny  "gm-suttler.  1840 
BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  l.  Execution  72  My  Lord  lorn- 
noddy  is  drinking  Vn-toddy.  1816  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw. 
Mag  XIX.  395/2  Truth  should  be  like  "gin-twist,  half  and 
half:  1849  THACKERAY  Pmdennis  xxxix,  The  gin-twist  and 
devilled  turkey  had  no  charms  for  him.  1819  Edin.  Rev. 
XL1X.  381  With  characteristic  sagacity,  the  legislators, 
justices,  and  parsons  of  the  land  join  together,  .to  augment 
the  "ginward  bias. 

b.  Special  comb.:  f gin-act,  the  act  of  1736 
which,  by  an  increased  duty,  restrained  the  sale  of 
gin  (cf.  i,  qnot.  1738);  gin-door  (tionce-vid.  ,  the 


GIN. 

entrance  to  a  gin-palace  ;  gin-  drinker's  liver,  '  a 
term  applied  to  atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  from 
its  frequent  cause  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885)  ;  gin-liver 
^gin-drinker  s  liver  ;  gin-mill  U.S.,  a  drinking 
saloon  (hence  gin-miller}  ;  gin-spinner,  [a]  a  dis- 
tiller; (£)  a  dealer  in  spirituous  liquors;  gin-trap 
slang)  the  mouth.  Also  GIN-PALACE,  GIN-SHOP, 
GIN-SUNG. 

1751  FIELDING  Covent-Garden  Jrnl.  No.  49.  i  Of  this 
it  is  easy  to  give  many  instances,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  *gin-act  some  years  ago.  1777  in  Chesterfield's  Misc. 
Wfts.  I.  242  Lord  Chesterfield's  first  speech  on  the  Gin  act, 
RS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  191 
hollowly  chinks  Guilt  upon 
r  116  These  forms  of  disease 

are  .  .  most  frequent  .  .  among  the  poorer  classes,  many  of 
whom  spend  great  part  of  their  earnings  in  gin  ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  granular  and  the  hob-nail  liver  .  .  has  been 
familiarly  termed  by  English  practitioners,  the  *gin-d  linkers' 
jiver.  ifUa-34  Good's  Stucfy  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  357  note,  In  what 
is  termed  the  *gm-liver  white  linesare  seen  traversing  it.  187* 
Belgra-via  Dec.  251  He.  .then  goes  off  to  rejoin  his  comrades, 
to  adjourn  to  the  nearest  '  *gin-mill  '  where  a  drink  can  be  had 
on  the  sly. 
named  afi 

GROSE  Diet,  ring,  longue^  ^^in  spinner^  a  distiller.  1813 
European  Mag.  Jan.  69  The  distillers,  alias  Gin  Spinners, 

_J  _____  Tj      .t_      __•      _       _f     _•__  n  m  _.  *f 


, 

February  21,  1743.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  191 
The  *gin-door's  oath,  that  hollowly  chinks  Guilt  upon 
grief.  1845  BUDD  Dis.  Liver  116  These  forms  of  disease 


SALA  Accepted  Addr.  186  A  strong  team  of  gin-spinners' 
» horses  ..  led  by  distillers'  draymen.  iDa?  EGAN  Anecd. 
of  Turf  by  Never  again  could  ..  he  feel  his  ivories  loose 
within  his  ^gin-trap. 

Gin  (dgin),  sb$  Australian.  Also  ginn,  jin. 
[Native  word.]  A  female  Australian  aboriginal ; 
a  native  woman  or  wife. 

[1798  D.  COLLINS  Ace.  N.  S.  Wales  612  Din,  a  woman.] 
1817  P.CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  II.  16  He  once  looked 
into  one  of  their  gins'  (wives')  bags,  and  found  [etc.].  1831 
TYKRMAN  &  BENNET  Voy.  $  Trav.  II.  xxxvii.  166  They 
[New  Holland  aborigines]  answered  . .  '  We  are  poor  men ; 
we  have  no  jins '.  1863  BEVERIDGE  Gatherings  65  The 
camp  where  lay  last  night  the  youthful  Gin.  1885  MRS.  C. 
PRAED  Head  Station  21  The  gins,  or  elder  women  . .  lay 
basking  in  the  sun. 

b.  trans/.  A  female  kangaroo. 

1833  BRETON  Emm.  N.  S.  Wales  254  The  flying  gin 
(gin  is  the  native  word  for  woman  or  female)  is  a  boomah, 
and  will  leave  behind  every  description  of  dog. 

t  Gin,  sb.l  Obs.  Also  ginn,  jinn.  [Appella- 
tive use  of  Ginn,  a  female  name  (Shaks.  Com.  Err. 
III.  i.  31),  prob.  =Jenn,  Jenny.'] 

1.  A  female  ferret  (cf.  GILL). 

1688  R.  HOLME  Annoury  \\.  136/1  A  Ferret,  the  Hob 
the  Male,  Ginn,  or  Jinn,  the  female. 

2.  A  gin  of  all  trades,  the  female  equivalent  of 
Jack  of  all  trades. 

1705  VANBRUGH  Caufed.  i.  iii.  Dick.  Who  is  this  good 
Woman?  Flip.  A  Gin  of  all  Trades;  an  old  daggling  Cheat. 

tGin  (gin),  V.1  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms:  4, 
6-7  gin,  4-6  ginn(e,  gynne,  (4  gyu).  Pa.  t.  sing. 
3  gann,  3,  5  gane,  4-7  ($arc/i.)  gan,  (4  gen),  5-6 
ganne  ;  plur.  2  gunnen,  3-6  gan,  (4  gane),  3-4 
gonne,  4  gonnen,  3-5  gun,  3-4  gunne,  (5  gun), 
4-5  gon.  Pa. pple.  3  gunnen,  4  gonnen.  [Aphetic 
form  of  BEGIN  (in  early  instances  perh.  rather  of 
ONGIN)  ;  in  ME.  chiefly  used  in  the  pa.  t.  gan, 
also  in  the  form  CAN  v?  In  modern  archaistic 
use  sometimes  written  'gin.'] 

1.  intr.  To  begin,  followed  by  inf.  active,  with  or 
without  to ;  iare\y/or  to.      In  ME.  poetry  the  pa.t. 
gan  was  commonly  used  in  a  weakened  sense,  as 
a  mere  auxiliary  ( =  the  modern  did)  serving  to 
form   a  periphrastic  preterite;    the   altered   form 
CAN  v.2  became,  however,  more  frequent  in  this  use. 

a  ixoo  .Iforal  Ode  273  po  be  . .  gunnen  here  gultes  beter 
and  betere  lif  leden.  c  1200  ORMIN  3274  He  gann  bennkenn 
offhimm  sellf.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (.Rolls)  7653  per  hi!  gonne 
abide,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12129  (GBtt.)  'Oho!1  alle  ban 
gan  bai  cri.  13. .  K.  Alis.  2540  Feole  ascapith  and  gen  to 
neon.  £1330  Arth.  $  Merl.  1329  That  so  loude  and  sore 
ginneth  wepe.  c  1330  Amis  <•  Amil.  1161  To  bed  thai  gun 
go.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden  iRolls)  VI.  203  pe  belles  of  be 
citee  gonne  to  rynge  by  hem  self,  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  56 
Seynt  iohun  J?at..for  ihesus  loue  to  deep  gan  goon.  1:1460 
Play  Sacram.  502  In  woodnesse  I  gynne  to  wake,  a  1319 
KKELTON  Ware  Hauke  119  This  fauconer  gan  showte. 
1575  CHURCHYARD  Chiffes  (1817)  91  Like  as  the  bore,  his 
bnssels  ginnes  to  shake  When  hee  is  chafte.  1581  J.  BELL 
If  addons  Answ.  Osor.  271  b,  This  troublesome  tempest, 
which  ganne  spread  itselfe  abroad  in  every  coast.  1601 
WEF.VEK  Mirr.  Mart.  E  vij  b,  Thus  ill  at  worst  dothalway 
em  to  mend.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  ii.  iii.  23  The  Larke  at 
Heauens  gate  sings  And  Phoebus  gins  arise.  1791  COWPER 
Retired  Cat  92  He  'gan  in  haste  the  drawers  explore.  1883 
R.  W.  DIXON  Mano  i.  xiv.  13  Forth  from  that  evil  house  gin 
they  proceed. 

b.  followed  by  inf.  passive,  rare. 

1579  SPENSER  Slieph.  Col.  Mar.  10  The  grasse  nowe  ginnes 
to  be  refresht. 

2.  absol.  To  begin,  commence  ;  to  have  or  make 
a  beginning.     Also  to  gin  at. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  fiSio)  77  pe  flode  bigan  to  gynne, 
&  klosed  it  [the  island]  aboutc.  1381  WYCI.IF  Eccl.  Pro!., 
Heere  gynneth  the  prologe  in  the  boc  of  Ecclesiastes.  Ibid.  i. 
ti-'ading,  Heer  gynneth  the  booc.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas 
Prol.  (1544'  20  He. .Ginneth  at  Adam  and  endeth  at  King 
lohn.  c  1590  GREKNE  /•>.  Bacon  ii.  159  You  shall  to  Henley 
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to  cheer  up  your  guests  'Kure  supper  gin.  1839  BAILKY 
J-'cstasx.  (1848)  105  Earth's  tale  is  told  in  Heaven,  Heaven's 
told  m  earth.  Since  either  gan  one  only  faith  hath  been, 
The  faith  in  God  of  all. 

b.  To  begin  speaking,  to  speak,  rare  ~ '. 

13..  K.  Alts.^yxA  Tofore  heom  alle  thus  he  gan. 

3.  trans.  To  begin  (something). 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  7792  (Giitt.)  Dauid  had  gunen  a  batayl 
kene.  <:  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  167  pe  grete  lordes 
Inglis,  bat  be  werre  had  gonnen.  eiwo  Will.  Palerne 
1929  Now  listenes,  lef  lordes  bis  lessoun  )ms  i  ginne.  £1400 
Calo's  Mor.  167  in  Cursor  M.  App.  iv.  1671  For  wisest  and 
mast  of  maine,  ginin  childis  witte  a-gaine,  quen  bai  ar  vn- 
welde.  1591  Troltb.  Raigne  K.  John  (1611)  19,  I  am  bold 
to  make  myselfeyour  Nephew. .And  with  this  Prouerb  gin 
the  world  anew,  Help  hands,  I  haue  no  lands,  Honor  is  my 
desire.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  I.  ii.  25  Whence  the  Sunne  gins 
his  reflection. 

Gin  (dgin),  z>.2     [f.  GIN  sb.'1  ;  cf.  ENGINE  v.~] 

1.  trans.  To  catch  in  a  gin  or  trap,  to  ensnare. 

«i6as  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  m.  iii,  So,  so,  the  Wood- 
cock's gin'd  ;  Keep  this  doore  fast,  brother.  1781  P.  BECK- 
FORD  Hunting  (1802)  340,  I  would  not  gin  him  though — 
too  good  a  sportsman  for  that.  1833  CARLYLE  Cagliostro  in 
Misc.  Ess.  (1888)  V.  123  Destiny  has  her  nets  round  him  . . 
too  soon  he  will  be  ginned.  x868  G.  DUFF  Pot.  Sitrv.  221 
Men  are  stationed  with  lassos  to  gin  you  dexterously. 

2.  To  remove  the  seeds  of  (cotton)  with  a  gin. 
1789   Trans.  Soc.  Arts  I.  256  It  IS  the  easiest  of  all  Cotton 

to  gin.  1863  F.  C.  BROWN  Supply  Cotton  fr.  India  10  The 
latest  home-improved  gins  for  ginning  cotton.  1879  SIR  G. 
CAMPBELL  White  *  Black  157  Northern  dealers  gin  and 
buy  their  [negroes']  cotton. 

b.   U.S.  slang.   To  gin  her  up :  to  work  things 
up,  to  make  things  '  hum  ',  to  work  hard. 

1887  F.  FRANCIS  Jr.  Saddle  $  Mocassin  vii.  124  The 
Apacnes  were  out  to  beat  hell.. And  they  were  ginning  her 
up,  and  making  things  a  bit  lively,  that's  a  fact! 

Hence  Ginned  ppl.  a.  (sense  2),  Grnning  vbl. 
sb.  (sense  i).  See  also  GINNING  vbl.  sb.% 

i8»5  Starting  Mag.  XVII.  28  The  art  of  snaring  and 
'ginning 'as  it  is  called.  1883  Daily  News  n  Oct.  2/7 
1  Good '  machine  ginned  Broach  is  raised  i-icV.  per  Ib. 

Gin  (gin),  prep.  Sc.  [  =  GAIN  prep.  3,  with 
vowel-shortening  due  to  want  of  stress.]  Against 
or  by  (a  certain  time). 

lij..  Sweet  William  x\.  in  Motherwell  Minstrelsy  (1827) 
309  And  gin  the  morn  gin  twelve  o'clock,  Your  love  shall 
married  be.  a  1765  C/iield  Morice  xxxiv.  in  Child  Ballads 
iv.  Ixxxiii.  (1886)  271/2  This  lady  she  died  gin  ten  o'clock, 
Lord  Barnard  died  gin  twall.  1768  Ross  Helenore  (1789) 
88  Gin  night  we  came  unto  a  gentle  place.  1788  E.  PICKEN 
Poems^  176  The  lines,  that  ye  sent  owre  the  lawn  . .  Gin 
gloamin  hours  reek't  Eben's  haun. 

Gin  (gin),  conj.  Sc.  and  dial.  [Of  obscure  origin ; 
app.  in  some  way  related  to  GIF. 

One  supposition  is  that  gifvizs  apprehended  as  identical 
with  the  imperative  of  GIVE,  and  that  gin  =  given  was  sub- 
stituted for  it.  The  pa.  pple.  given,  used  in  the  absolute 
construction,  comes  very  close  in  sense  to  the  hypothetical 
conj.,  so  that  this  view  is  plausible,  though  lacking  confir- 
mation. Some  think  that  the  conj.  originated  from  GIN/«T/.] 

If;  whether. 

1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  21  Gin,  gif:  In  the  old  Saxon  is 
Gif,  from  whence  the  word  If  is  made.  1734  RAMSAY  Tea-t. 
Misc.  (1733)  I.  33  Fast  to  the  door  I  nn  To  see  gin  ony 
young  spark  Will  light  and  venture  but  in.  1794  BURNS 
Collier  Laddie  iii,  Ye  shall  gang  in  gay  attire  . .  Gin  ye'Il 
leave  your  Collier  Laddie.  1816  SCOTT  OlaMort.  xliv,  Follow 
me,  gin  ye  please,  sir.  but  tak  tent  to  your  feet.  1842  J.  D. 
PHELPS  Collect.  Gloucestr.  (Glouc.  Gloss.),  Gin,  if.  1864 
TENNYSON  North.  Farmer  (O.  S.)  xvii,  An'  gin  I  mun  doy 
I  mun  doy.  1863  G.  MACDONALD  A.  Forbes  g  Gin  the 
warst  cam'  to  the  warst.  1878  Cwnbld.  Gloss.,  Gin  ye'll 
gan  I'll  gan. 

Gin,  var.  GING,  Obs. 

Gincracke,  obs.  form  of  GIMCBACK. 

Ginet,  obs.  form  of  JENNET. 

Ginet-moil,  var.  GENET-MOIL,  Obs. 

Gineve,  obs.  f.  GNEEVE,  an  Irish  land  measure. 

tGrnfal,tf.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f. GIN sb.\  +  -FUL.] 
Guileful,  treacherous,  deceitful. 

136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xr.  153  Gemetrie  and  gemensye  is 
gynful  of  speche. 

t  Ging,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  I  genge,  2-5  geng(e, 
(4  geing,  6  gin),  3-6  gyng(e,  4-7  ginge,  6-7 
ghing,  3-7  ging.  Also  I  segenge,  2  i-geng.  [OE. 
genge,  1  str.  neut. ,  troop,  company  (also  =  GONG  sb. ' , 
Iairt'na,in  which  sense  it  has  a  wk.  gen.  pi.  gengena); 
corresponding  formally  to  ON.  gengi  success,  help, 
support,  vogue,  currency ;  f.  root  of  GANG  v.  The 
word  in  the  senses  explained  below  is  prob.  to  be 
regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  fuller  form 
gfgfiige,  which  etymologically  expresses  the  notion 
of  '  a  going  together ' ;  cf.  ifgenga  masc.,  com- 
panion ;  the  ON.  word  has  prob.  in  like  manner 
lost  the  OTeut.  suffix  go-  =  OE.  &-,  Y-J 

1.  A  company  of  armed  men,  a  troop,  army,  host. 
(i  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1070  Hereward  &  his  genge. 

1x54  Ibid.  an.  1138  [Hi]  sloghen  suithe  micel  of  his 
genge.  Ct  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  87  God  bisencte  ba  be  pharaon 
and  al  his  genge.  13..  K.  Alts.  922  Alisaunder,  in  the 
mornyng,  Ouyk  hath  armed  al  his  gyng.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  1225  He . .  Gedrit  all  his  gynge  And  his  grounde  held. 
1x1400-50  Alexander  3618  And  he  was  graythid  [with]  a 
ging  of  grekis  knrjtis. 

2.  The  retinue  of  a  great  personage;  a  family, 
household,  train  of  servants.    Also  pi.  One's  fol- 
lowers or  '  people ' ;  people  in  general. 
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c  1*05  LAY.  11159  pa  laeuedi  ^lene..to  Jerusalem  wende 
mid  ricliere  genge.  a  1300  Cursor  J\f.  2378  Abram  went 
and  wit  him  loth,  His  geing,  his  catel.  ilk  crot.  czioo 
Havelok  786  Him  and  his  genge  wel  he  fedde.  a  1330  Ro- 
land fj  V.  49  He  sende  him  grace  him  to  slo,  pat  had 
y-wrou^t  so  inichcl  wo,  &  slawe  godes  ginges.  £  1400  Destr. 
Troy  2882  He  offert  onestly  in  honour  of  Venus,  A  gobet  of 
gold,  bat  gyngys  might  se.  a  1400-30  Alexander  1648 
(Ashm.)  pan  gas  he  furth  with  his  gingis  [  JAS1.  Dubl.  gyng] 
to  godis  awen  temple.  1508  DUNBAR  Test,  of  A.  Kennedy 
98,1  will  nane  haif  bot  our  avne  gyng.  1601  MuNDAY/JotwiA 
Earl  Huntington  in.  i.  in  HazT.  Dodsley\\\l.  145  For  all 
your  dagger,  wert  not  for  your  ging,  I  would  knock  my 
whip-stock  on  your  addle-head,  c  16x6  Dick  of  Devon  i.  ii. 
in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  13  The  mermaydes  of  those  Seas,  .when 
they  by  Drake  And  his  brave  Ginges  were  ravisbd. 

3.  gen.  A  company  ;  a  gang,  pack,  set,  train. 
CIW»ORMIN  3018  patt  tesjre  [angels]  genge  shollde  ben 

Wibb  gode  sawless  ekedd.  13.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  455 
pat  dysplesez  none  of  oure  gyng,  For  ho  is  quene  of  cortay- 
sye.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1600  pis  gaye  genge  of  grece  to 
rome  gunne  ride,  a  1400-50  Alexander  2435  For-bi  bees 
glad  now,  all  be  gingis  je  sail  na  gref  haue.  1598  B.  JON- 
SON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  H.  ii,  Let  mee  not  Hue,  an  1  could 
not  find  in  my  heart  to  swinge  the  whole  ging  of  'hem,  one 
after  another.  16*7  DRAYTON  Agincourt,  etc.  147  Rollo  .  . 
Who  still  led  the  Rusticke  Ging.  a  1651  BROME  Damoiselle 
i.  i.  Wks.  1873  I.  383  Could  I  but  dream  .  .  his  youthfull 
Ghing  Could  stretch  to  get  him  out.  a  1653  MIDDLETON 
&  ROWLEY  Span.  Gipsy  in.  i.  M.'s  Wks.  (1885)  VI.  161 
Welcome,  poet,  to  our  ging  t 

trans/  .   1643  MILTON  Apol.  Stnect.  (1851)  274  Proceeding 
furder  I  am  met  with  a  whole  ging  of  words  and  phrases 
not  mine. 
b.  spec.  The  crew  of  a  ship  or  boat.    Cf.  GANG. 

1504  CAREW  Tasso  (1881)  54  So  hardy  ging  of  Marriners 
forth  blowne,  In  venture  to  deskry  some  straun^y  shore. 
1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  56  The  Cock-swaine  with  his  ging,  were 
to  goe  in  the  Boate.  1670  COTTON  Espcmoti  n.  vm.  408  The 
Ghing  of  all  the  Gallics  in  the  Harbour  being  drawn  out 
every  night  to  water  this  Cours. 

attrib.    1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Banish'd  Virg.  173 
Doing  himselfe  the  office  of  Boatsonne,  ghing-captaine. 
C.  In  depreciatory  sense  :  A  crew,  rabble  ;  rout. 

a.  1175  Cott.  Horn.  243  Se  forme  isse  deofel  and  his  igeng. 
ci3»5  Body  4-  Soulgi  in  Maps  Poems  (Camden)  348  Fare 
awey  the  foule  Swyke  ant  thi  cursede  genge.  1591  GREENE 
Upst.  Courtier  E  2,  What  a  Ging  was  here  gathered 
together,  no  doubt  Hell  is  broke  loose.  16*5  GILL  Sacr. 
Philos.  n.  173  Ebion,  Cerinthus,  Photinus,  and  the  rest  of 
that  ging.  1659  TORRIANO,  Ciitrmafore,  one  of  the  basest 
crue  or  ghing. 

4.  Used  to  translate  L.  getttts  :  Nations,  heathen. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  ii.  8  (Horstm.)  Aske  ofe  me,  and  .i. 

to  be  sal  Giue  genge  wele  mare  with-al.  a  1340  HAMPOLE 
Psalter  ii.  i  Whi  gnaistid  be  genge  &  be  folke  thoglit 
vnnayte  thyngs. 

t  Ging,  ».!  Obs.  fare-1.  [Echoic  j  cf.  JINGLE.] 
intr.  To  jingle,  tinkle. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  135/34  Ging,  tinnirc. 

Ging,  v.2  Mining.  1  Obs.  trans.  (See  quots.) 
Hence  Gi-nging  (dial  gingonin)  vbl.  sb. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.,  Ging  up  a  Shaft.  Where  the 
Oages  lye  not  far  of  from  the  Day  ;  in  old  Shafts,  the  Miner, 
by  ordinary  Timber  and  Stopnce,  or  sometimes  by  Walls 
from  the  Top  of  the  Oagues,  makes  a  wary  and  frugal  Shift 
to  support  it.  i8o»  MAWE  Min.  Derbysh.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.), 
Gingonin,  sb.,  walling  up  a  shaft,  instead  of  timbering,  to 
keep  the  loose  earth  from  falling.  1804  MANDER  Deroysh. 
Miners  Gloss.,  Ging  up  a  Shaft,  that  is  climbing  up  a  Shaft. 
[Prob.  an  erroneous  guess.]  Ibid.,  Ginging  a  Shaft  is  also 
arching  the  mouth  of  an  old  useless  Shaft,  which  is  usually 
done  with  stone  in  order  to  prevent  Cattle  falling  therein. 
1847  in  CRAIG.  1883  GRESLEY  Clots.  Coal  Mining,  Ginging, 
the  walling  or  lining  of  a  pit-shaft. 

Gingall,  jingall  (dgi-ngol).  Also  gingai, 
-jal(l,  jingal,  -gol,  -jal{l.  [ad.  Hind,  janjdl.'] 
A  heavy  musket  fired  from  a  rest  ;  or  a  light  gun 
mounted  on  a  swivel,  sometimes  on  a  carriage. 
Used  in  China  and  India. 

1818  ELPHINSTONE  in  Sir  T.  E.  COLEBROOK  Life  (1884)  II. 
31  There  is  much  and  good  sniping  from  matchlocks  and 
gingals.  1829  SHIPP  Mem.  1  1  1.  40  They  fired  their  long  gin- 
jalls,  which  kill  a  mile  off.  1841  Ann.  Reg.  253  Exposed  to 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  guns  and  gingals  [of  the  Chinese]. 
1864  Daily  Tel.  15  Aug.,  Your  Talookdar  .  .  lived  in  a  mud 
fort,  mounted  with  jingalls  and  wall-cannon.  1878  W.  H.  G. 
KINGSTON  Mate  of  '  Lily  '  iii.  67  We  had  several  on  either 
side  of  us  blazing  away  with  their  gingalls. 
b.  short  for  gingall-ball. 

1879  Low  Afghan  War  i.  100*,  I  picked  up  a  five  pound 
shot  and  a  six  ounce  jinjall  both  of  hammered  iron. 
C.  attrib.,  as  gingall-ball,  -battery,  -fire. 

" 


batt    , 

viii.  255  The  barrels,  about  one  foot  and  a  haif  long,  threw 
a  good-sized  gingall-ball.  1884  A.  FORBES  Chinese  Gordon 
ii.  47  The  gunners  were  covered  from  musket  and  gingall 
fire  by  large  wooden  mantlets. 

Gingam,  obs.  form  of  GINGHAM. 

Gingambob,  obs.  form  of  JIGOAMBOB. 

Gingbreade,  obs.  form  of  GINGEBBBEAD. 

Ginge,  var.  GING,  Obs. 

Gingebrar,  -bras,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  GINOEBBBKAD. 

Gingebred,  Sc.  var.  GINGERBREAD. 

Gingell,  -el(l)i,  -el(l)y,  var.  JINGLK,  GINGILI. 

Gingel(l)ine,  var.  GINGEKLINE,  Obs. 

Ginger  (dji-ndjaj),  sb.  and  .;.  '  Forms  :  I  Sin- 
giber,  singifer(e,  3  gingivere,  (3  gingevir,  4 
gyugure,  gyngyvre),  4-6  gynger(e,  5  gingere, 
gyngour.  gyngevere,  (zenzybor,  giiigivre,  -ver, 
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gyngangre,  -yre) ,  4-  ginger.  [The  OE.  gingiber, 
nngifer(e  are  directly  a.  late  L.  gingiber ^tne  ear- 
Tier  zingil>er(i,  a.  Or.  f^yi/Se^s,  app.  a.  Prakrit 
sitjgabira  :-Skr.  frygavera,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  compound  of  (ryga  horn  and  vera  body, 
but  is  supposed  by  Yule  to  be  an  etymologizing 
perversion  (suggested  by  the  antler-like  form  of 
the  root)  of  a  Dravidian  name,  a  prehistoric  form 
of  the  Malayalam  synonym  inchi-ver  (f.  inchi 
root).  The  ME.  forms  seem  to  be  readoptions 
chiefly  through  OF.  gimgibre,  gingimbre  (mod.F. 
gingembre}=f'r.  gingibre,  gingebre,  Sp.  gengibre, 
agengibre,  Pg.  gengivre,  It.  zenzenero,  zenzero,  gen- 
gero,  gengiovo. 

Other  forms  of  this  widely  diffused  word  are  Arab,  zanja- 
Hl  (already  in  the  Koran) ;  MDu.  gengber  (from  Sp.  or  Pg.) 
whence  Du.  gember;  also  (with  loss  of  the  initial  consonant 
as  in  Ger.  enzian  from  L.  gentiaaa)  MHG.  ingeTver  (Ger. 
ingwer),  MLG.  engnucr,  Da.  ingefxr,  Sw.  ingefara.\ 
A.  sb. 

1.  The  rhizome  of  the  tropical  plant  Zingiber 
officinale,  remarkable  for  its  hot  spicy  taste  j  used 
when  dried  and  ground  in  cookery  and  as  a  medi- 
cine; also  preserved  in  syrup  or  candied  as  a 
sweetmeat.  Slack  ginger :  the  unscraped  root, 
from  the  E.  Indies.  White  ginger :  the  scraped 
root,  from  Jamaica,  often  artificially  bleached. 
Greenginger:  the  nndried  root,  usually  in  preserve. 

Ginger  colombyne  (quot.  c  1460),  ginger  from  Quilon  (L. 
Coluinbum) ',  g.  valaaytte  and  g.  maydelyn,  mentioned  in 
the  same  quot.,  have  not  been  identified. 

c  looo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  56  Wib  seaSan  recels  lytel  swefl. 
swe^les  Ecppel  weax  jinglfer.  c  i*>5  LAY.  17745  Muchel 
canele  &  gingiuere  &  licoriz  he  horn  lefliche  gef.  c  1305 
Land  Cokaygne  73  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  158  Pe  rote  is  gingeuir 
and  galingale.  £  1366  Durham  MS.  Cell.  Roll,  In  Ginger 
emp.  in  villa,  xxrf.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn. 
cxcv.  (1495)  731  Gynger  hyghte  Zinziber :  and  is  the  rote 
of  an  herbe.  c  1430  Two  Cookery.bks.  I.  21  penne  take  whyte 
Gyngere,  and  Galyngale,  &  Canel  fayre  y-mynced.  c  1460 
J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  131  Good  gynger  colombyne  is  best 
to  drynke  and  ete.  Gynger  valadyne  &  maydelyn  ar  not  so 
holsom  in  mete.  1463  in  Bury  Wills  (1850)  40  Mysilvir  forke 
for  grene  gyngour.  1561  TURNER  Herbal  n.  90  Ginger  is 
not  the  roote  of  pepper  as  som  haue  Judged.  1599  BUTTES 
Dyets  drie  Din.  O  ij  b,  Greene  Ginger,  condite  with  hony, 
warmes  olde  mens  bellyes.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  ii.  ill.  126 
Yes  by  S.  Anne,  and  Ginger  shall  bee  hottey'th  mouth  too. 
1611  —  Wint.  T.  iv.  iii.  50,  I  must  have  . .  a  Race  or  two  of 
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Annotto,  lower'd  to  8</.  per  Ib.  and  Black  Ginger  to  15*.  per  C. 
1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  243  To  candy 
Ginger.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Land.  Disf.  (1818)  420  Dried 
ginger  has  a  pungent  aromatic  odour,  ana  a  hot  biting  taste. 
1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  151  Jamaica  ginger  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best. 

2.  The  plant  Zingiber  officinale. 

la  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1369  Ther  was  eek  wexing 
many  a  spyce  . .  Gingere,  and  greyn  de  paradys.  1553 
EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  20  Ginger  groweth  in  Cali- 
ent. 1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  265  The  ginger  groweth  like 
vnto  our  garlike.  1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xi.  118 


This  order  contains  several  interesting  plants,  such  as 
ginger,  etc.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  I.  91  Ginger.. is 
an  elegant,  reed-like  tropical  plant 

b.  applied  to  plants  of  other  species. 
1838  T.THOMSONC^««.  Org.  Bodies  894  A moiimm graniim 
f>aradisi.  The  fruit  of  this  species  of  ginger,  known  by  the 
name  of  grains  of  paradise,  is  used  in  India.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  531/2  Amada  Ginger,  Curcuma  Amada.  Egyptian 
Ginger,  Colocasia  esculenta.  Indian  Ginger,  Asarwn  cana- 
dcnse.  Mango  Ginger,  Curcuma  Amada.  Wild  Ginger, 
Asarum  canadense.  Wood  Ginger,  an  old  name  for  Ane- 
mone ranunculoides. 

3.  slang:  a.  fig.  Mettle,  spirit. 

1843  HALIBURTON  Attachi  I.  xy.  261  Curb  him  [a  horse], 
talk  Yankee  to  him,  and  get  his  ginger  up.  1889  A.  C. 
GUNTER  That  Frenchman  !  xvi,  Look  at  her  eyes— see  'em 
Mash  now — there's  ginger  for  you  !  1890  —  Miss  Nobody 
of  Nowhere  124  If  father  objects  send  him  to  me,  I'll  take 
the  ginger  out  of  him  in  short  order  I 
b.  A  showy,  fast  horse. 

1815  WESTMACOTT  English  Spy  I.  86  If  you  want  to  splash 
along  in  glory  with  a  ginger.  [Explained  in  a  footnote.] 

4.  dial,  and  slang.  A  light  sandy  colour,  resem- 
bling that  of  ginger. 

1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  ii,  Mature  young  gentleman ; 
with.. too  much  ginger  in  his  whiskers.  1889  N.  W.  Littc. 
Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Ginger,  a  light  red  or  yellow  colour,  applied 
to  the  hair. 

b.  A  cock  with  reddish  plumage ;  also,  a  red- 
haired  or  sandy-haired  person. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.  v.  Ginger-fated,  Red 
cocks  are  called  gingers.  1797  Sporting  Mag.  IX.  338  In 
cocking,  I  suppose  you  will  not  find  a  better  breed  of 
gingers.  1857  H.  AINSWORTH  Spendthrift  xvi.  109  Examin- 
ing the  cocks,  and  betting  with  each  other  . .  this  backing  a 
grey,  that  a  ginger.  1885  in  Eng.  lllustr.  Mag.  June  605 
There  is  . . '  Ginger ',  the  red-haired,  who  [etc.]. 

6.  (By)  ginger  I :  a  mild  expletive.   U.S. 

1865  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  1. 348  There,  by  ginger  1  I  meant 
to  give  the  merest  hint  of  a  sentiment,  and  I  have  gone 
splash  into  a  moral. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attributive,  as 
ginger-colour,  -jar,  -root,  -sauce,  -tea  ;  b.  objective, 
as  ginger-drinking,  f  -grate;  c.  parasynthetic  and 
similative,  as  ginger-coloured,  -faced,  -hackled, 
-haired,  -red  adjs. 
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155*  HULOET,  "Gynger  coloure,  after  a  whyte  russet, 
tnctiniis.  1894  Daily  News  10  July  6/2  "Ginger-drinking  is 
also  a  new  form  of  alcoholomania.  1897  Ibid.  30  Sept.  6/3 
Mr.  Bigelow  has  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  "ginger- 
faced'  Portuguese.  1530  PALSGR.  225/1  *Gynger  grate, 
ratissevr  a  gingembre.  1839  H.  AINSWORTH  J.  Slappard 
II  xii,  Somebody  may  be  on  the  watch — perhaps  that  old 
"ginger-hackled  Jew.  1895  Daily  News  10  Dec.  5/1  She  is 
usually  what  an  old  writer  calls  'a  "ginger-haired  hussy  . 
1895  Times  4  Feb.  4/6  A  thousand  pounds ;  has  been  given 
for  a  "ginger  jar.  1811  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVIII.  63  Ine 
cocks  are  in  colour,  all  alike,  what  sportsmen  call  "ginger- 
red  1831  j.  DAVIES  Manual  Mat.  Med.  153  Long  pepper 
and  "ginger  root.  £1460  J.  RUSSELL^.  Nurture  537  "L-yn- 
ger  sawce  to  lambe,  to  kyd,  pigge,  or  fawn  in  fere.  «™-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  491  The  beverage  [should]  con- 
sist chiefly  of  coffee,  "ginger  tea  and  acidulated  waters. 

7.  Special  comb.,  as  ginger-ale,  an  effervescing 
beverage  flavoured  with  ginger  ;  ginger-brandy, 
a  cordial  prepared  by  steeping  braised  ginger  in 
brandy;  f  ginger-comflt  [a.  OY.gingebrc  confif}, 
preserved  ginger  ;  ginger-cordial  (see  quot.)  ; 
hence  ginger-cordial  vb. ;  ginger-fern,  a  kind  of 
fern  growing  in  Jamaica  ;  ginger-grass,  (a)  An- 
dropogon  Nardus,  an  aromatic  East  Indian  grass, 
yielding  an  essential  oil  with  a  strong  smell  of  gin- 
ger; (b)  Panicum  glutinosum,  a  coarse  grass  of 
Jamaica;  ginger-mad  a.  1nonce-wd.,hol\y  excited; 
ginger-nut  =  GINGERBREAD-NUT  ;  ginger-plant 
=  GINGER  sb.  i  ;  see  also  quot.  1880 ;  ginger- 
race,  a  root  of  ginger ;  ginger-snap,  (a)  a  thin 
brittle  cake  flavoured  with  ginger,  (t)  (U.S.)  a 
hot-tempered  person,  esp.  one  with  carroty  hair ; 
ginger-spioe  =  GINGER  sl>.  i ;  ginger-suck,  a  kind 
of  sweetmeat  flavoured  with  ginger ;  ginger- vine, 
a  popular  British  wine,  made  by  the  fermentation  of 
sugar,  water,  and  bruised  ginger  (Cassell) ;  ginger- 
work  = gingerbread-work;  ginger-wort,  the  name 
given  by  Lindley  to  the  order  Zingibcracex.  Also 
GINGER-BEER.  GINGER-POP. 

1886  Advt.,  "Ginger  ale.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  27  June  8/1 
The  only  time  he  was  ever  the  worse  for  liquor  was  when 
he  indulged  in  three  bottles  of  a  temperance  drink  called 
ginger  ale.  1864  TOVEY  Brit.  *  For.  Spirits  284  "Ginger 
Brandy  is  the  best  cordial  stomachic  that  is  made.  1334-5 
"Gingebr'  confit  [see  COMFIT  sb.  i].  1365  US.  Hoitill.Koll, 
Durham,  Octo  coffynz  de  Anys  comfytt  genger  comfytt  et 
geloffers,  viij".  1401-1  Mem.  Ripm  (Surtws)  III.  208  In  ij 
unc.  gingergumfet  et  annes,  da.  i8*»  OGILVIK,  *Ging er- 
cordial,  a  liqueur  made  from  raisius,  lemon-rind,  ginger  and 
water,  occasionally  strengthened  with  whisky  or  brandy.  1853 
READE  Chr.  Johnstone  xi.  141  Flucker  ginger-cordialed 
him  ;  his  sister  bewitched  him.  1847  GOSSE  Birds  Jamaica 
381  Large  ponds,  in  which  tall  and  thick  bulrushes  densely 
grow,  or  masses  of  the  great  "ginger-fern.  1864  GRISEBACH 
Flora  W.  Ind.  784  "Ginger-grass,  Panicum  glutinosum. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.  531/2  Ginger-grass  oil,  an  essential  oil  ob- 
tained from  Andropogon  Nardus.  i8oa  COLERIDGE  Lett. 
(1895)  413  The  whole  kingdom  is  getting  "ginger-mad.  1856 
KANE  A  ret.  Expl.  II.  xxviii.  276  Which  a  good  aunt  of  mine 
had  filled  with  "einger-nuts  two  years  before.  1831  Veg. 
Subst.  Food  357  The  "ginger  plant  has  been  cultivated  in 
this  country  as  a  stove  exotic  since . .  1600.  1880  BRITTEN  & 
HOLLAND  Plant-n.  206  Ginger-plant,  Tanacetum  vulgare. 
1889  LUMHOLTZ  Cannibals  (1890)  297  If  the  leaves  of  the 
ginger-plant  are  used,  they  give  the  food  a  peculiar  piquant 
flavour,  a  1659  CLEVELAND  Agtt.  Ale  Hi,  That  Lover  was 
in  pretty  Case, That  trimm'd  thee  with  a  "Ginger-race.  1868 
MRS.  PHELPS  Gates  ajar  xii,  PYaps  I'll  have  some  straw- 
berries  too,  and  some  "ginger-snaps.  1530  PALSGR.  225/1 
"Ginger  spyce,ginfetxtre.  1880  BESANT&  RICE  Seamy  Side 
i. 7  '  You  can't  have  eaten  all  that  1 '  '  Every  penny,  mother 
—parliament,  toffee,  and  "ginger-suck.1  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brmm  I.  ii,  A  '  feast-cake '  and  a  bottle  of  "ginger  or  raisin 
wine.  1614  B.  JONSON  Bart.  Fair  in.  i,  Hence  with  thy 
basket  of  Popery,  thy  nest  of  Images:  and  whole  legend  of 
"ginger-worke.  1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  166  Formerly 
the  "Gingerworts  and  Marants  were  united  in  one  tribe 
called  Canneae. 

B.  adj.  dial.  Of  hair :  Having  the  colour  of 
ginger.  Of  a  person  :  Sandy-haired.  Of  a  cock  : 
Having  red  plumage. 

aiSas  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Ginger,  of  a  pal'  «d 
colour,  particularly  applied  to  hair.  1834  T.  M  EDWIN 
Angler  in  Wales  I.  35,  I  perceive  a  fine  red  or  ginger 
game-cock  in  the  yard.  1886  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Ginger,  sandy- 
haired.  '  He's  a  bit  ginger.'  1897  Daily  News  10  Sept. 
2/6  Complexion  and  hair  brown,  moustache  ginger. 

Grnger,  a.-  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Back-formation 
from  GINGERLY.]  =  GINGERLY  a.  in  various  senses. 

1600  Hasp.  Incur.  Fooles  8  This  man  is  verie  ginger,  & 
dangerous  of  himselfe,  vpon  his  traine  of  three  or  foure 
raggie  heeld  followers,  \prig.  Chi  va  in  brodetto  e  in  gela- 
dina  da  se  stesso  per  hauer  la  coda  di  quattro  scalzi  attomo.] 
1675  COTTON  Burl,  upon  Burl.,  Venus  and  Cupid  41  But 
yet  was  not  the  Squelch  so  ginger,  But  that  I  sprain 'd  my 
little  Finger.  1881  W.  Wan.  Gloss.,  Ginger,  careful,  tender, 
light  of  touch. 

Ginger  (dji'ndjsj),  v.     [f.  the  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  ginger  into  (a  drink) ;  to  flavour 
with  ginger. 

1825  [see  the///,  a.]. 

2.  To  treat  a  horse  with  ginger  ;  =  FEAGUE  v.  2  b. 
1813  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  (1824)  246  A  horse  has  sore  legs, 

Goes  on  three  or  four  legs,  Whether  he's  ginger'd,  Spavin  d, 

gall'd,  or  injur'd.     1877  Daily  News  13  Dec.  2/5  Captain 

Scot,  .did  not  instruct  the  defendant  to  ginger  his  horses. 

b.  Jig.  To  put  mettle  or  spirit  into  ;  to  spirit  up. 

1849  DISRAELI   n   Mar.  in  Corr.  w.  Sister  (1886)  221 

Whether   they  were  gingered   up  by  the  articles  in   the 
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1  Times  '  or  not  I  can't  say.  1879  ranch  22  Mar.  123  It  is 
quite  wonderful  ho_w  dead  the  House  is!  It  wants  some- 
thing to  'ginger'  it.  1897  Daily  AVri'j  20  July  5/1  The 
Duke  is  not,  to  put  it  mildly,  proud,  and  he  cannot  appa- 
rently be  '  gingered  'into  the  semblance  of  a  manly  attitude. 

Hence  Gi 'tigered />//.  a.,  Gi'ngering  vbl.  sb. 

1:1825  Houlston  Tracts  II.  No.  47.  8  Thanks  to.. Mrs. 
Pritchard's  gingered  ale !  1897  Daily  Nt~ivs  22  Mar.  3/3 
The  practice  of  gingering  was  very  common  and  very  cruel. 
1897  H'estm.  Gaz.  6  Aug.  3/3  The  suffering  of  the  poor 
gingered  screws  who  go  blindfold  to  their  fate. 

Gingerade  (djrndjar/'-d).  [f.  GINGER  after 
lemonade^\  An  aerated  drink  flavoured  with  ginger. 

1882  in  OGILVIE.  1887  Ilhistr.  Lund.  News  24  Dec.  732 
Gingerade  is  really  not  the  liquor  with  which  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding  ought  to  be  associated. 

Gi:iiger-bee-r.  [f-  GINGER  -t-  BEER.]  An 
aerated  drink  made  of  cream  of  tartar,  lemon  juice, 


ig. .;  with  an  Appen __ 

.naking  Ginger  Beer  [etc.].  1813  L.  HUNT  Corr.  (1862)  I. 
87,  I  am  at  present  trying  a  composition  called  ginger-beer, 
which  has  all  the  pleasantness  and  usefulness  of  soda-water, 
without  striking  cold  upon  one.  1816  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  II. 
149  There's  a  capital  farm-house  two  thirds  of  the  way  to 
the  Lover's  Seat,  with  incomparable  plum  cake,  ginger-beer, 
etc.  1845  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  319  Like  a  bottle  of  ginger- 
beer  bursting  the  cork.  1875  A.  R.  HOPE  My  School-boy  Fr. 
136  We  had  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer  each. 

attrib.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  viii,  A  candle,  stuck  in 
a  ginger-beer  bottle.  1840  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hog'arty  Dia- 
mondx,  In  the  beginning  of  1824,  the  Jamaica  Ginger 
Beer  Company  shut  up  shop.  1871  MRS.  A.  EDWARDS 
Ought  we  to  visit  her>  III.  vni.  131  Among  the  ginger-beer 
stalls  and  Aunt  Sallies  of  the  back  regions. 

Hence  CHngerbe«'ry  a.  nonct-wd.,  resembling 
the  effervescing  or  '  popping '  of  gingerbeer. 

1858  DICKENS  Lett.  23  Aug.  (1880)  II.  58  He  went  off  in 
the  absurdest  little  gingerbeery  giggle. 

Gingerbread  (dgi-ndjaibred).  Forms  :  a.  3 
gingebrar,  4  -bras.  0.  4  gingebreed,  gynge- 
brede,  5,  8-9  Se.  gingebred,  6  gingbreade,  gyn- 
bred.  -y.  5  gyngerbrede,  6-  gingerbread,  [ad. 
OF.  gingembras,  gingimbrat  (whence  MDu.  ginge- 
braes,  -baers,  late  ON.  gingibrdS,  in  Diets,  erron. 
-brauft)  preserved  ginger,  ad.  med.L.  *gingi(m)- 
brat-urn,  neut  ppl.  a.  (perh.  in  pharmaceutical  use 
for  some  medicinal  preparation ;  Du  Gauge  has  the 
form  gingibretuni),  1.  med.Lat.  gingiber  GINGER. 
The  3rd  syllable  was  early  confounded  with  bread, 
and  the  insertion  of  an  r  in  the  2nd  syllable  com- 
pleted the  semblance  of  a  compound  word.] 

1.  f  a.  In  early  examples  app. :  Preserved  ginger. 
b.  From  the  isth  c.  onwards:   A  kind  of  plain 
cake,compounded  with  treacle,and  highly  flavoured 
with  ginger.    Formerly  made  into  shapes  of  men, 
animals,  letters  of  the  alphabet,  etc.,  which  were 
often  gilded. 

1199  Durham  MS.  Burs.  Rail,  In  ij  Gurdis  de  Gingebrar, 
xxvjs.  viijd.  1301-3  Ibid.,  In  vij  pixidibus  de  Gingebras. 
1351-3  Ibid.,  Et  in  duabus  copulis  de  Pynyonade  et  de 
Gyngebrede.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Thopas  142  They  sette 
hym  Roial  spicerye  And  Gyngebreed.  c  1430  Two  Cookery- 
bks.  i.  35  Gyngerbrede.  Take  a  quart  of  hony  • .  Safroun, 
pouder  Pepir  . .  gratyd  Brede  [etc.;  ginger  is  not  men- 
tioned]. 1555  MACHYN  Diary  99  Dyssys  of  spyssys  and 
(rut,  as  marmelad,  gynbred.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  C.  10 
A  kinde  of  cake  or  paste  made  to  comfort  the  stomacke : 
ginger  bread,  mustaceum.  1613  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Coxcomb  iv. 
vii,  Fetch  two  or  three  grating  loaves  out  of  the  kitching, 
to  make  gingerbread  of.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  ii.  546  Some 
cry'd  the  Covenant  instead  Of  Pudding-pies  and  Ginger- 
bread. 1708  W.  KING  Cookery  346  The  enticing  gold  of 
ginger-bread.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  3  June,  She  don't 
yet  know  her  letters  . .  but  I  will  bring  her  the  A  B  C  in 
gingerbread.  1781  COWPER  Table  T.  555  As  if  the  poet, 

Purposing  to  wed,  Should  carve  himself  a  wife  in  ginger- 
read.  1795  Times  27  Oct.  3/1  Several  young  Gentlemen  of 
the  Guards  . .  have  sent  for  the  Alphabet,  in  gingerbread. 
1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  ix,  The  white  tents  and  booths, 
the  sun  shining  so  bright,  and  the  shining  gilt  gingerbread. 
1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Lab.  I.  200  The  principal,  .toy  ginger- 
bread that  is  vended  is  the  '  cock  in  breeches ' ;  a  formid- 
able looking  bird,  with  his  nether  garments  of  gold.  1886 
J.  K.  JEROME  Idle  Thoughts  158  Our  boyish  days  look  very 
merry  to  us  now,  all  nutting,  hoop,  and  gingerbread. 

2.  fig.,  esp.  as  the  type  of  something  showy  and 
unsubstantial,    f  Knight,  lord,  man  of  gingerbread 
(obs.)  :  app.  terms  of  burlesque  or  ironical  laud- 
ation.   Cake  and  gingerbread:  something  easy  and 
pleasant.     To  take  the  gilt  off  the  gingerbread:  to 
deprive  something  of  its  attractive  qualities. 

1605  TryallChev.  iv.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  326  Anticke; 
thou  lyest :  and  thou  wert  a  knight  of  ginger-bread  I  am  no 
Anticke.  1664  J.  WILSON  Cheats  iv.  v,  If  I  marrie,  I  pro- 
mise you  it  shall  not  be  Tyro,  Tis  such  a  piece  of  Ginger- 
bread !  1690  CROWNE  Eng.  Friar  n,  Oh  !  lead  me  to  her, 
He  behave  my  self  like  any  Ginger-bread.  1763  CHURCHILL 
Ghost  iv.  Poems  I.  311  Who,  quite  a  man  of  Gingerbread, 
Savour' d  in  talk,  in  dress  and  phyz,  More  of  another  world 
than  this.  1789  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Ef.  to  falling  Minist. 
Wks.  1812  II.  125  Those  Lords  of  Gingerbread,  a  gaudy 
crew.  1841  LEVER  C.  tfMalley  vi.  32  The  marshalling  a 
room  full  of  mandarins  was '  cake  and  gingerbread '  to  usher- 
ing a  Galway  party  in  to  dinner.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 
9  Sept.  3/2  By  the  time  the  Germans  have  undertaken  one 
or  two  of  those  punitive  police  expeditions  . .  a  good  deal  of 
gilt  will  be  rubbed  off  the  gingerbread  with  which  they  are 
at  present  so  overjoyed. 
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3.  a.  A  local  name  for  a  kind  of  ironstone  (see 
quot.  1829).     b.  A  local  (Sc.)  name  for  a  kind  of 
tansy. 

1829  GLOVER  Hist.  Derby  I.  61  Ironstone,  in  finger-shaped 
nodules,  consisting  of  concentric  laminae  (Gingerbread), 
1881  Proc.  Bcrw.  Nat.  Club  IX.  461  The  Rev.  I.  F.  Bigge 
found  . .  a  form  of  the  common  tansy  with  much  subdivided 
foliage  . .  In  Scotland  it  is  called  '  gingerbread '. 

4.  slang.  Money. 

a,  1700  in  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant,  Creiv.  1785  in  GROSE  Diet. 
Vnlg.  Tongue,  1834  H.  AINSWORTH  Reokwood  II.  in.  v. 
362  Vour  old  dad,  Sir  Piers  . .  had  the  gingerbread,  that 
I  know.  1864  Standard  13  Dec.  3/2  We  do  not  find  . .  the 
word  '  gingerbread '  used  for  money,  as  we  have  heard  it 
both  before  and  within  the  last  six  months. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  simple  attributive,   as 
gingerbread-cake,  -dog^  -horse,  -letter,  -nuty  -stand^ 
•\-  -temse.     b.  objective,  as  gingerbread-baker,     c. 
similative,  2&gingerbread-contplexion\  gingerbread- 
gilt  adj.     Also  gingerbread-nut,  a  small  round 
button-like  cake  of  gingerbread ;   f  gingerbread- 
office,  a  privy;  gingerbread-palm,  gingerbread- 
tree,  (a)  =DOUM-PALM;   (£)  Parinarium  macro- 
phyllum,  a  West  African  fruit- tree  with  a  farinaceous 
fruit ;  gingerbread-plum,  the  fruit  of  Parinarium 
macrophyllum\  also  the  tree  itself ;  gingerbread- 
trap  (slang),  the  moulh. 

1760  FOOTE  Minor  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  236  A  patriot  *ginger- 
faread-baker  from  the  Borough.  1853  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep, 
(1861)  III.  290  A  man  ..  eminent  both  as  a  gingerbread 

'Vks.  (if     •   ' 


large  frame,  a  *ginger-bread  complexion,  strong  features. 
1841-4  EMERSON  £ssn  Nature  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  23  The  child 
. .  abandoned  to  a  . .  lead  dragoon,  or  a  *gingerbread  dog. 
1855  Cornwall  63  Stiff  Madonnas  with  *gingerbread-gilt 
aureoles.  1844  EMERSON  Misc.  Papers^  Tantalus  Wks. 


(Bohn)  III.  319  A  gilt  *gingerbread  horse.  1769  Public 
Advertiser  15  Sept.  3/4  Go  to  the  Nursery,  and  there  teach 
little  Misses  to  read  *Gingerbread  Letters.  1775  J.  JEKVLL 
Corr*  (1894)  38  We..  beg  the  receipt  of  your  *gingerbread 
nuts.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  xvi.  271  Country-people  .. 
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line.     [app.  a  perversion  (after  GINGER)  of  It. 
giuggiolino  of  similar  meaning ;  a  transferred  use 
of  giuggiolino  GINGILI.]     The  name  of  a  colour ; 
ginger  colour.     Also  attrib. 
16x1  FLORIO,  2#&//«<7,  a  kind  of  colour,  which  some  take 


.. 

were  playing  at  a  sort  of  roulette  for  gingerbread-nuts  and 
macaroons,  a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Lady-Errant  V.  i, 
There's  no  great  need  of  souldiers;  their  Camp's  No  larger 
than  a  *Ginger-bread-office.  1863  SPEKE  Discern.  Nile  v. 
101  The  rich  flat  district  of  Mininga,  where  the  *gingerbread- 
palm  grows  abundantly.  1824  J.  SABINE  Edible  Fruits  of 
Sierra.  Leone  in  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  V.  452  *Gingerbread 
Plum,  Parinarium  macropkyllum.  1780-1808  MAYNE  Siller 
Gun  n.  xvii,  Craems,  *ginge-bread-stawns  .  .  And  raree-shows, 
Entic'd  young  sparks  to  entertain  And  treat  their  joes,  c  156  a 
Richmond^  Wills  (Surtees  1853)  163  One  *gynger  breade 
tempes,  vjd.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  \.  v,  To  bait  his 
*gingerbread-trap.  1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  298  Pari' 
narium  macrop/iyllumt  *Gingerbread  Tree.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  531/2. 

6.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.  :  Resembling  the 
figures  made  of  (gilt)  gingerbread  ;  hence,  showy, 
tawdry.  Gingerbread  work  :  orig.  applied  by  sailors 
to  the  carved  and  gilded  decorations  of  a  ship  ; 
hence  to  architectural  or  other  ornament  of  a  gaudy 
and  tasteless  kind  ;  cf.  ginger-work  (GiNGEK  sb.  7). 
1748  SMOLLETT  R.  Random  m,  Lookee  ..  if  you  come 
athwart  me,  'ware  your  gingerbread-  work  ;  I'll  be  foul  of 
your  quarter,  d—  n  me.  1766  —  Tra-v.  Let.  xxx.  II.  104  Yet 
the  rooms  are  too  small,  and  too  much  decorated  with  carv- 
ing and  gilding,  which  is  a  kind  of  gingerbread  work.  1804 
Naval  Chr  on.  XI.  408  As  the  sailors  term  it,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  gingerbread  work.  1807  SIR  R.  WILSON  Jrnl. 
9  July  in  Life  (1862)  II.  viii.  302  Marshals  of  France  ;  but 
disguised^  by  their  gingerbread  clothes,  1807-8  W.  IRVING 
Salmag.  ii.  (1811)  I.  38  Two  of  those  strapping  heroes  of  the 
theatre,  who  figure  in  the  retinues  of  our  ginger-bread  kings 
and  queens.  Ibid.  v.  87  The  gingerbread  finery  of  a  sword- 
belt.  18x3  HODGSON  &  LAIRD  Beaut.  Eng.  $  Ffo&rXIL  i.  89 
Little  remains  of  this  ancient  bulwark  except  a  strong  gate- 
way, the  approach  to  which  has  been  lately  flanked  with 
bastions,  in  the  true  gingerbread  style.  1816  J.  GILCHRIST 
Philos.  Etym.  197  Such  paste-board,  gingerbread  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Monkish  Theory.  1826  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides 
(1885)  II.  10$  New  gingerbread  'places  of  worship',  as 
they  are  called.  1833  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  II.  286  What  can 
make  her  so  fond  ofa  gingerbread  watch  ?  1836  T.  HOOK 
G,  Gurney  ii,  Gingerbread  pantomimes,  culled  from  Mother 
Bunch.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxii.  66  There  was  no 
foolish  gilding  and  gingerbread  work  to  take  the  eye  of 
landsmen  and  passengers.  1870  H.  MEADE  N.  Zealand 
289  A  gingerbread  stockade  of  posts  and  coral.  1873  MRS. 
WHITNEY  Other  Girls  vi.  (1876)  97  A  little  enticing  ginger- 
bread work  about  the  eaves  and  porch.  1874  LISLE  CARR 
9W.  Gwynne  I.  i.  38  Some  people  would  have  crammed  it 
full  of  gingerbread  upholstery,  all  gilt  and  gawdy. 

Hence  Gi  ngerbread  v.  trans.,  to  provide  gin- 
gerbread for  ;  in  quot.  fig.  Grngerbreacly  a., 
a.  of  or  pertaining,  to  gingerbread;  b.  gingerbread- 
like,  in  a  trivial  and  showy  style. 

1844  TUPPER  Heart  xiii.  135  His  distant  relative's  good 
feeling,  .served  indeed  to  gild  the  future,  but  did  not  avail 
to  gingerbread  the  present.  1867  MOTLEY  Corr.  19  Sept. 
(1889)  II.  292  But  it  is  altogether  too  smart,  gilt  ginger- 
bready,  for  my  taste.  1881  WHITEHEAD//£?/.T  70  The  pecu- 
liar sweet  gmgerbready  smell.  1883  World  3  Oct.  14/1 
A  monument  to  the  Duke,  which  is  the  most  gmgerbready 
and  rococo  thing  in  Europe. 

Gingere'tte.  [f.  GINGER  sb.  +  -ETTE.]  An 
effervescing  beverage  resembling  gingerade. 

1895  Advance  (Chicago)  31  Oct.  632/1  The  ladies  fanned 
themselves  and  lemonade  and  gingerette  were  passed. 

t  Gi'ngerline.     Also  7  gmgel(l)ine,  gingio- 


tawny,  Gridaline,  and  GingeUne.  white  and  Philyamort. 
1666  DAVIP.S  Caribby  Isl.  255  Other  colours,  as  Black, 
White,  Chestnut,  Gingioline,  Blew. 

Grngerliness.  [f.  GINGERLY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  gingerly. 

Misprinted  gingemess  in  the  1585  ed.  of  Stubbes,  whence 
this  erroneous  form  appears  in  Latham  (who  took  it  from 
Abp.  Trench)  and  in  later  Diets. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  i.  (1879)  78  Their  minsednes 
in  woords  and  speaches,  their  gingerlynes  in  trippinge 
on  toes  like  yong  goats  [etc.],  1884  A.  FORBES  in  Eng. 
Illustr.  Mag.  Dec.  148  The  day  came  it  could  go  no 
further,  and  then  it  let  itself  down  with  all  its  wonted 
gingerliness. 

Gingerly  (d^i-nd^a-ili),  adv.  and  a.  [f.  *ginger 
(of  obscure  origin)  +  -LY  ^ ;  the  adj.  appears  a  few 
years  later  than  the  adv.,  and  may  possibly  be  de- 
rived from  it. 

It  seems  conceivable  that  ginger-  may  represent  an  adop- 
tion ofQF.geusor  (eentchur,  gentior,  genzor,  etc.),  properly 
the  comparative  of  gentt  GENT  a.,  but  used  also  as  a 
positive,  *  pretty,  delicate '.  The  form  presents  no  difficulty, 
as  the  word  would  naturally  be  assimilated  to  GINGER  so. 
The  sense  of  the  OF.  word  agrees  closely  with  that  of 
gingerly  in  the  earliest  examples  both  as  adj.  and  as  adv., 
though  the  Eng.  word  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  one 
specific  application  (perh.  as  a  technical  term  in  dancing), 
which  easily  developed  into  a  sense  very  remote  from  that 
of  the  suggested  etymon. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  plausible  conjecture  has 
yet  been  offered.  The  usual  comparison  of  Sw.  <fa\. gingla, 
gdngla^  to  totter,  is  inadmissible,  both  on  account  of  the 
sound  (d*>  instead  of  (g)  in  both  syllables  of  the  Eng.  word, 
and  for  other  reasons ;  and  derivation  from  GINGER  sb. 
would  not  account  for  the  i6th  c.  sense.] 

A.  adv.    f  a.  In  early  use  :  Elegantly,  daintily. 
Chiefly  with   reference  to    walking   or  dancing  : 
With  small  elegant  steps.     (Originally  in  favour- 
able or  neutral  sense,  but  subsequently  with  re- 
proachful implication:  Mincingly,  effeminately.) 

1519  Interlude  Four  Elem.  (Percy  Soc.)  49  And  I  can 
daunce  it  gyngerly.  1513  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  1203 
With,  Gingirly,  go  gingerly  !  her  tayle  was  made  of  hay ; 
Go  she  neuer  so  gingirly,  her  honesty  is  gone  away.  1530 
PALSGR.  836/1  Gyngerly,  a  pas  menu,  as  allez  a  pas  menu, 
ma  fille.  1577  HANMER  Eccl,  Hist.  90  It  is  seemly  for  a 
Prophete  neatly  to  pyncke  and  gingerly  to  sett  forthe  hjm- 
selfe?  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  33  Their  dansing 
minions,  that  minse  it  ful  gingerlie  . .  tripping  like  gotes, 
that  an  egge  would  not  brek  vnder  their  feet.  1607  J.  WEB- 
STER Westward^  Ho  H.  ii,  Oh !  she  lookes  so  sugredly,  so 
simpringly,  so  gingerly,  so  amarously,  so  amiably.  .Shees. . 
such  an  intycing  shee-witch. 

b.  From  the  1 7th  c.  recorded  with  application 
to  bodily  movements  or  manipulation  in  general : 
With  extreme  caution,  so  as  to  avoid  making  a  noise, 
hurting  oneself  or  injuring  something  touched  or 
trodden  upon ;  also,  with  the  appearance  of  reluct- 
ance or  distaste  (as  in  handling  some  disagreeable 
object). 

1607  R.  C.  tr.  Esiienne's  World  of  Wond.  350  He  tooke  off 
the  taffata  very  gingerly  wherein  the  coffer  was  wrapped.  1624 
MASSINGER  Parl.  Love  v.  i.  Wks.  (1805)  II.  307  Prithee, 
gentle  officer,  Handle  me  gingerly,  or  I  fall  to  pieces.  1647 
TRAPP  Comm.  Eph.  iii.  15  And  when  we  walk,  to  tread 
gingerly,  step  warily.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  3  July,  But  Lord  ! 
How  gingerly  he  answered  it.  176*  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  V. 
v,  My  mother  was  going  very  gingerly  in  the  dark  along  the 
passage  as  my  uncle  Toby  pronounced  the  word  wife. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  123  It  must  be  handled 
gingerly  at  first,  or  we  shall  run  a  hazard  of  cutting  our- 
selves. 1815  LAMB  Reft,  in  Pillory,  Ketch,  my  good 
fellow  . .  adjust  this  new  collar  to  my  neck  gingerly.  I  am 
not  used  to  these  wooden  cravats.  1837  DISRAELI  Venetia 
if.  ii,  She  held  a  taper  in  her  hand,  and  came  tripping 
gingerly  in.  1851  W.  COLLINS  Rambles  beyond  Railiu.  \. 
(1852)  3  Touch  him  gingerly,  or  he  will  fall  to  pieces.  1871 
CAKLYLE  in  Mrs.  Carlyle^s  Lett.  I.  14  About  July  I 
cautiously,  gingerly,  stept  up  to  the  affair  again.  1885 
STEVENSON  Dynamiter  191  [He]  gingerly  transported  the 
explosive  to  the  far  end  of  the  apartment.  1891  BARING- 
GOULD  In  Troubadour- Land  xvi.  230  The  boats  . .  are  all 
flat-bottomed,  and  the  men  have  to  row  gingerly,  lest  their 
oars  strike  the  bottom. 

B.  adj.     •(•  a.  Of  persons  and  their  movements  : 
Dainty,  delicate  (0&r.).     b.  Of  manner  of  walking 
or  handling :  Extremely  cautious  or  wary ;  show- 
ing fear  of  making  a  noise,  hurting  oneself,  or  in- 
juring what  is  touched  or  trodden  upon. 

1533  UDALL  Flowers  Lot.  Speak.  99  We  staye  and  pro- 
longe  our  goinge  with  a  nyce  or  tendre  and  softe,  delicate, 
or  gingerly  pace  [L.  tenero  ac  molli  POSSU\.  1563  Jack 
Jug2er(Roxp.  1820)  q  We  vse  to  call  her  at  home,  dame 
Coye  A  pretie  gingerlie  pice,  god  saue  her  and  saint  Loye. 
X5.73  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  {Camden)  115  All  y°  rest  of  my 
trimmest,  tricksiest,  gingerhest  ioyes.  1611  COTGR.  s.v. 
Larron^  Pas  de  larron,  a  gingerlie  tread.  1754  J.  SHEB- 

>e  Ladit 


GINGILI. 

soft  flaxen  tresses  in  a  gingerly  manner.     1884  Chr.  World 
24  Jan.  53,  '3  Told  in  the  most  mincing  and  gingerly  fashion. 

[Qingerness  :   a  spurious  word  ;  see  GINGEH- 

LINESS.] 

Gingerons  C^.^i'nd^aras),  a.  [f.  GINGER  + 
-OU8.]  Of  hair  :  Ginger-coloured,  sandy. 

1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr,  i.  x,  Mr.  Lammle  takes  his 
gingerous  whiskers  in  his  left  hand,  and.  .frowns  furtively 
at  his  beloved,  out  of  a  thick  gingerous  bush. 

Giuger-po'p.     [f-  GINGER  +  POP  v.] 

1.  A  colloquial  term  for  GINGER-BEER. 

18*7  Blackiv.  Mag.  XXI.  829  Sauterne,  swizzle,  imperial, 
ginger-pop,  soda-water,  or  lemonade.  1851  R.  S.  SUSTEES 
Sponges  Sp.  Tour  ix.  (1893)  44  Champagne,  which  went 
'pop,  pop,  popping  —  and  bang,  bang,  banging',  just  as 
ginger-pop  goes  between  the  acts  on  a  hot  night  at  a 
theatre.  i88z  Society  u  Nov.  22/2  Let.  .the  toastsbe  drunk 
in  filtered  water,  or,  at  most,  '  ginger-pop  '. 

Comb.  1859  CORNWALLIS  Neiu  world  I.  5,  Two  ginger-pop 
looking  fountains  playing  with  a  most  sickly  effort. 

2.  slang.  A  policeman. 

1887  *  DAGONET  '  in  Referee  6  Nov.  7/3  Ere  her  bull-dog 
I  could  stop,  She  had  called  a  'ginger-pop*. 

Gingery  (dg»*adgari),  a.  [f.  GINGER  +  -T1.] 
a.  Of  the  complexion  or  hair  :  Ginger-coloured, 
sandy,  b.  Spiced  with  ginger,  hot-spiced  ;  in 


lies  who 


1  g*n_ 

BEARE  Matrimony  (1766)  II.  223  Like  those 
affect  to  shew  all   the  World   they  are   accustom'd   to  a 
Coach,  by  their  gine'*'r" 
Mrs.  Hallib.  n.  ix, 


Coach,  by  their  gingerly  Stepping.     1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD 
Mrs.  Hallib.  ii.  ix,  Tim  treading  with  gingerly  feet  past  his 
own  door.     1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe^  iv.  (1894)  10; 
We  crept  along  in  as  gingerly  a  fashion  as  might  be.    i8~ 
Miss  BRADDON  y.  ffaggara's  Dau,  I.  187  Taking  up  t 


Clov.  Foot  iv.  41  The  landlady  was  a  lean-looking  widow, 
with  a  false  front  of  gingery  curls. 

b.  i^Columbus  (Ohio)  Disp.  3  Oct.,  The  reply  filed 
this  morning  is  gingery.  1896  Daily  News  7  Jan.  4/7  The 
copy  sent  from  the  central  office  is  said  to  be  '  gingery  '  and 
'  snappy  '. 

Gingham  (gi'nam).  Also  7  gingam,  8  ging- 
hem,  guingam.  [a.  F.  guingan^  guingamp  = 
Sp.  guinga,  guingon,  Pg.  guingao,  It.  gingano, 
ghingano,  guingano>  Du.  ging(g}ang^  Ger.,  Da., 

Sw.  gingang,  ultimately  a.  Malay 

gingham,  originally  an  adj.  meaning  '  striped'.  See 
C.  P.  G.  Scott  Malayan  Words  in  English,  1897.] 

1.  A  kind  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  woven  of  dyed 
yarn,  often  in  stripes,  checks,  and  other  patterns. 
In  pi.  fabrics  of  this  kind. 

1613  COPPINDALL  Let.  in  Cocks'  Diary  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  II, 
App.  272  Capt.  Cock  is  of  opinion  that  the  ginghams,  both 
white  and  browne  .  .  will  prove  a  good  commodity  in  the 
Kinge  of  Shashma  his  cuntry.  1687  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2269/3 
19176  pieces  of  divers  sorts  of  Ginghams.  1787  W.  MATHER 
Yng.  Man's  Comp.  411  Ginghams,  Taffaties,  Beads  of  all 
sorts,  Buckshawes.  1763  Brit*  Mag.  IV.  406  Ladies  of  taste 
are  prodigiously  fond  of  the  Ginghams  manufactured  there 
[Manchester].  1834  HT.  MARTINEAU  Farrers  iv.  73  The 
quality  of  wear  of  a  piece  of  gingham  or  calico.  18.. 
THOMPSON  in  J.  G.  Wilkinson  Manners  Anc.  Egypt.  (1837) 
III.  123  Had  this  pattern  ..  been  repeated  across  its  whole 
breadth,  it  would  have  formed  a  modern  gingham.  1858 
LYTTON  What  will  He  do  \.  vi,  Only  a  little  commonplace 
child  in  dingy  gingham. 

2.  colloq.    An   umbrella  (properly,  one  covered 
with  gingham). 

1861  Miss  BRADDON  Trail  Serpent  i.vii,  Mr.  Peters,  .took 
immediate  possession,  by  planting  his  honest  gingham  in 
a  corner  of  the  room.  \%Sfy  Sportsman  2  Feb.  (Farmer),  It 
would  really  put  a  premium  on  the  many  little  mistakes 
of  ownership  concerning  ginghams  at  present  so  common. 
fig.  1884  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  422/2  The  umbrella  cannot 
be  got  to  go  up  at  the  right  moment,  which  seems  to  be 
generally  the  case  with  the  Government  'gingham  '. 

3.  attrib.)  as  gingham-frock,  -manufacturer  -,  -mill, 
-umbrella,  -waistcoat. 

1793  H.  BOYD  Indian  Observer  No.  14  P  7  Even  the  ging- 
hem  waistcoats,  which  striped  or  plain  have  so  long  stood 
their  ground,  must  I  hear,  ultimately  give  way  to  the 
stronger  kerseymere,  a  1845  BARHAM  /ngoLLeg.^  Blasphe- 
mer's Warn.)  A  good  stout  Taglioni  and  gingham  umbrella. 
1851  in  Illustr.  Lond.  Nnvs  (1854)  5  Aug.  118  Ging- 
ham manufacturer.  1833  Miss  SHEPPARD  Ch.  Auchester 
xi.  (1875)  45  She  wore  a  pink  gingham  frock,  ill  made  to  a 
degree.  1860  EMERSON  Cond*  Life*  Power  Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 
342  In  the  gingham-mill,  a  broken  thread  or  a  shred  spoils 
the  web  through  a  piece  of  a  hundred  yards. 

Hence  (nonce-wds^  Gi  nghamed  a,t  dressed  in 
gingham;  Oi'ng-hammy  a.t  addicted  to  wearing 
gingham. 

1831  JAS.  WILSON  Let.  in  Mem.  (1859)  IV*  ^3^  All  our  other 
pets  are  well,  both  the  feathered  .  .  and  the  ginghamed.  1856 
Tait's  Mag.  XXIII.  215  Recommended  to  you  by  snubby 
seniors  and  ginghammy  old  maids. 

Gingiber,  obs.  form  of  GINGER. 

Gingili  (dgi-ndsili).  Also  8  gingerly,  8-9  gin- 
gel(l)i,  gingel(l)y,  9  gengeley  ,  gingilie,  jinjili. 
[a.  Hindi  and  Mahratta  jinjali,  according  to  Yule 
prob.  of  European  introduction;  ultimately  repr. 
Arab.  ^U^la.  juljulan,  in  Spanish  Arab,  jon- 
jolin,  whence  (with  Arab,  article)  Sp.  aljonjoli.  It. 
giuggiolino,  Pg.  girgelim,  ^.jugeoline  (with  other 
forms  in  all  the  Rom.  langs.]  An  East  Indian 
plant  (Sesamum  indicum  or  orientale)  the  seeds 
of  which  yield  a  bland  oil.  Also  the  oil  itself. 
Also  attrib. 

1704  Collect.  Voy.  (Churchill)  III.  654/2  Nely,  Rice,  Gin- 
gely-seeds.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  £.  Ind.  I.  xi.iaS 
The  men  are  bedawb'd  all  over  with  red  Earth,  or  Vermi- 
lion, and  are  continually  squirting  gingerly  Oyl  at  one 


GINOIVAL. 

another.  1807  T.  BUCHANAN  Jaunt.  1. 8  The  oil ..  of  Sesamum, 
by  the  English  called  Gingcli,  or  sweet  oil.  c  1865  LETHEBY 
in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  105/1  Sessamum  or  Gingihc  oil  is  procurec 


Flintier.  PI.  II.  351  Sesamum  indicum  L.  is  largely  culti- 
vated in  India  &c.,  for  the  oil  expressed  from  its  seeds 
(gingili,  gingelly,  sesame,  etc.). 

Gmgiollne,  var.  GINGERLINE,  Obs. 

Gingival  (djindjai'val),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  gin- 
glviil-ts,  f.  L.  gingiva  gum :  see  -AL.  Cf.  F.  gin- 
gival , ~\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gums.     Gingival  line  : 
'  the  red  line  at  the  free  edge  of  the  gums  seen  in 
phthisical  persons  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

1669  HOLDER  Elem.  Speech  71  P.  and  B.  are  Labial  .. 
T.  and  D.  are  Gingival.  Ibid.  78  The  Italians  . .  make  the 
Occluse  Appulse,  especially  the  Gingival,  softer  than  we 
do.  1720  HALE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  8  From  the  Buccal, 
Labial,  and  Gingival  Glands,  the  Saliva  flows  from  all  parts 
of  the  Mouth  without  the  Teeth.  1872  COHEN  Dis.  Throat 
139  The  tumor  began  at  14  years  of  age,  following  the 
spontaneous  opening  of  a  gingival  abscess.  1875  HUXLEY 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  762/2  The  gingival  surfaces  of  the  pre- 
maxillx  and  of  the  dentary  elements  of  the  mandible. 

2.  quasi-.*}.  (See  quot.) 

1874  W.  WRICHT  Arabic  Gram,  i.  (1896)  4  The  gingivals, 
in  uttering  which  the  tongue  is  pressed  against  the  gums. 

Gingiver(e,  obs.  form  of  GINGER. 

Gingivitis  (dji^d.^ivai-tis).  [f.  L.  gingiva  + 
-ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the  gums. 

1874  JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathol.  Anat.  539  Ulcerative  Stoma- 
titis, or  Gingivitis . .  is  common,  rarely  fatal.  1892  Pall  Mall 
G.  6  May  5/2  The  Lancet  thinks  it  was  not  a  case  of  poison- 
ing at  all,  but  merely  an  attack  of  simple  gingivitis. 

Gingivre,  obs.  form  of  GINGER. 

Gingko  (gi'rjko).  Also  9  gingo,  ginko.  A 
Japanese  tree  (Gingto  biloba  or  Salisburia  adian- 
tifolia)  cultivated  for  its  handsome  foliage.  Also 
attril/.,  as  gingko-tree.  nut. 

1808  fid.  London  349  Gingo  trees,  three  fine  cedars,  a 
cork-tree,  a  black  walnut.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant, 
Breakf-t.  xii.  (1891)  277  One  of  the  long  granite  blocks  used 
as  seats  was  hard  by, — the  one  you  may  still  see  close  by 
the  Gingko-tree.  18153  FORTUNE  Yedo  ff  Peking  ix.  139 
Dried  fruits  for  sale  were  numerous,  .such  as  oranges,  pears, 
gingko  nuts  (Salisburia  adiantifolia).  1883  Harper*!  Mag:. 
Apr.  726/1  Towering  up  above  its  neighbors,  .is  a  tall  ginko. 
1888  DAWSON  Geol.  Hist.  Plants  v.  180  Those  elegant  fan- 
shaped  leaves  characteristic  of  but  one  living  species,  the 
Salisburia,  or  gingko-tree  of  China. 

Gingle,  obs.  form  of  JINGLE. 

Gingles,  var.  SHINGLES. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  i.  §  60  It  is  observed  of  the 
Gingles,  or  St.  Anthony  his  lire,  that  it  is  niortall  if  it  come 
once  to  clip  and  encompasse  the  whole  body. 

Ginglimoid,  var.  GINGLTMOID. 

Giuglyform  (gi'rj-,  dgi-rjglifp.im\  a.  Anat.  [f. 
GINGLY-MUS  +  -FORM.]  Hinge-shaped. 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1881  MIVART  Cat  122  A  more  complex  kind 
of  articulation  is  called  a  Hinge  or  Ginglyform  joint. 

Ginglymate  (gi'J->  dji'nglim^'t),  v.  rare.  [f. 
GINGLTM-US  +  -ATE  3.]  intr.  To  form  a  hinge. 

1826  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1828)  III.  xxxiv.  403  Its 
articulation  even  where  the  joints  ginglymate  consists  of 
pieces  connected  by  the  internal  ligament. 

Ginglymoid  (gi'n-,  dj-irjglimoid),  a.  Anat. 
Also  9  ginglimoid,  ginglymoide.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -OID.]  Resembling  a  hinge  ;  hinge-like. 

1669  HOLDER  Elem.  Speech  162  The  Malleus  lies  along 


_  

are  always  placed  on  the  sides.    1861  HULME  tr.  Moquin- 
Taniion  ii.  n.  57  Limbs  perfect,  with  ginglymoid  articulations. 

So  Ginglymoi'dal  a.  [  +  -AL],  ginglymoid. 

18^7  in  CRAIG  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Gillglymus  (gi'rj-,  dji-ngUmfe).  Anat.  Also 
7  gynglimos.  [mod.L.  ginglymus,  a.  Gr.  fiyyKv- 
^os  hinge.]  '  A  diarthrodial  joint  having  some  like- 
ness to  a  hinge,  in  that  its  motion  is  only  in  two 
direetions.as  the  elbow-joint ' (Syd. Soc.  Lex.  1885). 
Angular,  lateral  ginglymus  (see  quot.  1831). 

1657  Physical  Diet.,  Gynglimos,  is  a  joyning  of  a  bone 
when  the  same  bone  receiveth  another,  and  is  received  by 
another.  1731-1800  in  BAILEY.  1784  ANDRE  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXIV.  276  A  complete  joint  is  formed,  of  that  kind  called 
by  anatomists  ginglymits,  that  is,  where  the  projecting  parts 
of  one  bone  are  received  by  corresponding  cavities  in  the 
other.  1802  PALEY  Nai.  Theol.  viii.  ted.  2)  121  The  ging- 
lymus, or  hinge-joint,  does  not.  .admit  of  a  ligament  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  of  the  ball  and  socket  joint.  1831  R. 
KNOX  Chattel's  Anat.  169  Angular  Ginglymus,  or  Hinge, 
of  which  the  motions  are  commonly  reduced  to  flexion  and 
extension.. Lateral  Ginglymus,  or  Rotatory  Diarthrosis,  in 
which  rotation  is  the  only  possible  motion,  and  which  is 
double,  when  a  bone  turns  on  another  by  two  eiven  points. 

nft^th          *tt~»    TJ..r-,.    \7-J      T.i 7        •••      ._  .,          \ 


largest  and  most  complex  ginglymus  joint  in  the  body." 

Gingo,  var.  GINGKO. 

t Gingran.  Ots- '  [app.  a.  W»lsh  gingroen 
(by  O.  Pughe  misrendered  '  toad-flax,  a  kind  of 
stinking  mushroom ') .]  ?  A  kind  of  toadstool. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  i.  ii.  rule  iii.  §  32.  51 
If  you  put  in  nothing  but  mushromes,  or  eggeshels,  or  the 
juice  of  coloquintida,  or  the  filthy  gingran,  you  must  expect 
productions  accordingly. 


172 
t  Gingreate,  v.   Obs.-'    [?f.  L.  gingrire  to 

cackle  like  a.  goose  +  -ATE  3.]  intr.  '  To  chirp  as 
birds  do'  (Cockeram  1623). 

Gingumbob,  obs.  form  of  JIOGAMBOB. 

Ginimony.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1607  DEKKER&  WEBSTER  Westward  Ho  \.  L  A  3  b,  Heere 
is  Ginimony  likewise  burnt,  and  puluerized,  to  be  mingled 
with  the  iuyce  of  Lymmons,  sublimate  Mercury,  and  two 
spoonefuls  of  the  flowers  of  Brimstone,  a  most  excellent 
receite  to  cure  the  flushing  in  the  face. 

Qiniper,  obs.  form  of  JUNIPER. 

Ginko,  van  GINGKO. 

Ginle,  var.  GINNLE. 

Glnn,  Ginnel,  vars.  JINN,  GINNLE. 

Ginn(e,  obs.  form  of  GUT  J*.1  and  vl 

tGi'nner1.  Obs.  [£Gnr».1+-lB1.]  Abeginner. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Bulk,  v.  pr.,i.  150  fei  ne  vndirstoden  ne 
moeueden  it  naujt  by  god  prince  and  gynner  \Camb.  MS. 
bygynnere)  of  wirkyng.  1:1385  —  L.  G.  W.  1231  Dido, 
This  was  the  firste  morwe  Of  hire  gladnisse  &  gynnere  of 
hire  sorwe. 

Ginner2  (djrnM).  [f.  GIN  Z/.Z  +  -EBI.]  One 
who  '  gins'  cotton.  Also  cotton-ginncr. 

1873  W.  CORY  Lett,  f,  yrnls.  (1897)  304  A  cotton  ginner. 
1879  SIR  G.  CAMPBELL  White  <fr  Black  300  Merchants  and 
ginners  look  a  good  deal  after  the  quality  of  the  seed. 

So  Oi'nnery,  a  place  for  'ginning'  cotton. 

1806  Living  Topics  Orel.  (N.Y.)  II.,  Crude  oil  mills  . .  re- 
fineries, .cotton  ginneries. 

Grnners,  //.  (rarely  sing.)  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also 
local  Sc.  ginnles.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  ?  connected 
with  ON.  gin-  wk.  root  of  glna  to  yawn.]  The 
gills  of  a  fish. 

1483  Calk.  Axgl.  156/2  A  Ginner  of  y"  fysche,  tranchia. 
1781  MUTTON  Tour  to  Cavaao  Ginners,  the  gills  of  a  fish. 
i8m4MACTAGCARTGrt//tfwW.  Encycl.  s.v.,  He  had  swallowed 
the  bait  greedily,  the  huik  was  sticking  in  his  'ginners'. 
1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Ginners,  the  gills  of  a  fish. 

Ginnery  (dji'nari).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Grss6.2  + 
-ERY.  Of.  GROGGEBY.]  A  gin-palace. 

1859  SALA  Gas-light  q  D.  vi.  71  Here.. is  a  Gin  Palace — a 
1  ginnery '  in  full  swing. 

t  Ginnot.  Obs.  rare  ~ '.  A  carpenter's  adze 
(see  quot.). 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  be.  365/1  The  Ginnet  is  used 
to  cut  and  take  off  Irregularities  in  all  sorts  of  work  lying 
under  hand  or  flat,  which  the  Axe  or  Hatchet  cannot  be 
handled  to  touch  :  Some  term  it  an  Addice  or  Adz. 

Ginnet,  obs.  form  of  JENNET. 

Ginney,  ginnie,  obs.  forms  of  GUINEA. 

Grnnified,  pfl.  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  GIN  si.2  + 
•(I)PT  +  -ED1.]  Showing  traces  of  gin-drinking. 

1851  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sfmge's  Sf.  Tourd&gj)  78  His  cada- 
verous ginnined  face. 

t  Gi-nning,  vbl.  se.1  Obs.  [f.  GIN  ».'  +  -INO  1.] 
=  BEGINNING. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (iSiol  38  Als  alle  |>is  sorow  &  wo 
was  in  be  gynnyng,  Died  S.  Dunstan.  1340  Ayenb.  234  Ase 
ine  be  rounde  figure,  be  ende  went  ayen  to  his  ginninge. 
14*9  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  143  The  gynning  ofhis  roial 
noblesse.  -1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  40  Annexid  to  the 
same  rolle  in  the  gynnyng. 

So  f  Gi'nningle»s  a.,  having  no  beginning. 

c  14*0  Pallad.  on  Huso.  ix.  212  O  Endles  Ende,  o  gyn« 
nyngles  Gynnynge. 

Ginning  (dgi-nirj),  vbl.  s62  [£  GIN  ».2  + 
-ING  i.]  The  action  of  GIN  v.2  (sense  a) ;  the  opera- 
tion of  separating  the  seeds  of  cotton  from  the  fibre. 

1789  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  I.  255  Much  of  the  moss  also  rubs 
off  in  ginning,  and  mixes  with  the  cotton.  1839  URE  Diet. 
Arts,  Ginning,  the  operation  by  which  the  filaments  of 
cotton  are  separated  from  the  seeds.  1885  Standard  30  Jan. 
5/3  The  new  fibre  will  require  no  ginning. 

b.  Comb,  (in  sense  of  '  used  in  or  '  for  ginning 
cotion'\&$ginning-cylin<ler,-/u>use,-maehine,-mill. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  069/1  The  *ginning-cylinder. 
18847.  COLBORNE  Hieks  Pasha.  15  M.  Marquet,  is  erecting 
a  *ginning-house  for  the  preparation  of  cotton.  1888  Pall 
Mall  G.  22  June  12/1  A  *ginning  machine  which  has  been 
introduced  into  China  from  Japan.  1879  SIR  G.  CAMPBELL 
White  $  Black  150  Many  bands  . .  find  employment  in  the 
*ginning  mills. 

Ginniting,  obs.  form  of  JENNETING. 

Ginnie  (gin'l),  v.  Also  ginle,  giunel.  [f. 
ginnles  local  Sc.  var.  GINNERS.]  trans.  To  tickle 
(the  gills  of  a  fish) ;  to  tickle  (trout),  catch  by 
tickling  the  gills,  etc. 

1819  RENNIE  Sf.  Patrick  III.  i^  42  Ye  . .  took  me  aiblins 
for  a  black -fisher  it  was  gaun  to  ginle  the  chouks  o'  ye.  1885 
LD.  BLACKBURN  in  Law  Rep.  10  App.Cas.  388  The  boy  who 
was  ginneling  trout  would  observe  . .  that  . .  there  was  then 
no  bridge,  but  a  deep  pool.  1887  J.  SERVICE  Life  Dr. 
Dvguid  xiii.  88,  I  sighed  . .  for  a  lang  simmer's  day  ..  to 
ginnie  trouts  with  John  Paiks  in  the  Roughburn. 

Ginnles,  Sc.  form  of  GINNERS. 

t  Grnnons,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  GLN  sb.\  + 
-ous.  Cf.  GINFUL.]  Crafty,  guileful. 

c  1415  Master  of  Game  MS.  Bodl.  546  If.  36  Hit  is  a 
wonder  gynnous  beest,  and  conynge  and  fals  more  ban  any 
ober  beest. 

Hence  f  Qi'nnously  adv. 

c  1415  Master  of  Game  MS.  Bodl.  546  If.  35  b,  Jif  men  se 
hem  [were  wolfes]  bei  wole  come  vp  on  hym  gynnously  bat 
wty  greet  payne  be  man  may  ascape. 

t  Gi'nny,  rf.  Thieve  f  slang.  Obs.  Also  7  jenny. 

[f.  Ginny,  Jenny,  female  name.  Cf.  JEMMY.]  A 
housebreaker's  tool  (see  qnots.). 


GIN-SLING. 

1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  A  cad.  IQI  The  ninth  is  a  Ginny 
to  lift  up  a  Grate,  If  he  sees  but  the  Lurry,  with  his  hooks 
he  will  bate,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Ginny,  an 
Instrument  to  lift  up  a  Grate,  the  better  to  steal  what  is  in 
the  Window.  [Also  s.v.  Jenny.}  1725  in  New  Cant.  Diet. 
1785  in  GROSE  Diet.  Vttlg.  Tongue. 

f  Gi*nny,  a.1  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GIN  sb.1  +  -Y1.] 
Cunning,  ensnaring,  seductive. 

1615  A.  NIXON  Scourge  Corrupt.  17  These  fellowes,  with 
their  ginny  phreeses,  and  Italionate  discourses,  to  set  a  fire 
the  brauing  thoughts  of  our  yong  gentlewomen. 

Gi'nny  <*.-  [f.  GIN sb.2  +  -T1.]    Affected  by  gin. 

1888  Times  10  Oct.  5/6  A  'ginny '  kidney,  that  is  to  say 
one  that  belonged  to  a  person  who  had  drunk  heavily. 

Gi liny-carriage  (dgi-n^kseredg),  dial.  Also 
jenny-.  (See  quot.  1841.) 

1 8*4  MRS.  CAMERON  Marten  <$•  2  Scholars  it.  12  On  Sunday 
morning  he  looked  so  clean  . .  that  nobody  would  have 
thought  he  had  been  driving  a  jenny-carriage  all  the  week. 
1841  HARTSHORNS  Salop.  Antiq.  Gloss.,  Ginny  carriage,  a 
stout  wooden  or  sometimes  iron  carriage,  used  for  conveying 
materials  along  a  rail  road.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meeh.^ 
Ginny-carriage^  a  railway  car  for  conveying  materials. 

So  Ginny -rails  (see  quot.). 

1841  HARTSHORNE  Salop.  Antiq.  Gloss.,  Ginny  rails,  iron 
rails  along  which  small  wooden  carriages  (ginny  carriages) 
are  drawn,  laden  with  coal,  iron-stone  [etc.]. 

t  Ginour.  Obs.  In  3  ginnur,  4  gin-,  gynour. 
[f.  GIN  sb.1  +  -our,  -OB.]  An  engineer,  esp.  one 
who  manages  war-engines  (cf.  ENGINEER  5  a). 

a  1300  Floriz  4-  BL  324  Wend  tomore$e  to  be  Tur  Also 
J»u  were  a  gud  ginnur.  13..  Coer  de  L.  5221  The  gynours 
mangeneles  bente,  And  stones  to  the  cyte  they  sente.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  690  The  gynour  than  gert  bend  in  hy 
The  gyne,  and  swappit  out  the  stane. 

Grn-pa:lace.     [f.  GIN  sb?]    A  gaudily  decor- 
ated public-house.     (An  opprobrious  term.) 
The 


Press,  iii.  56  It  would  probably  counteract  the  attractions 
even  of  the  gin-palace. 

Ginseng  (d^i-nserj).  Forms :  (7  genseg, 
ginsem),  8-9  ginsing,  jin(g)sing,  (8  gengzeng, 
ghinachenn),  7-  ginseng,  [a.  Chinese  j^  *gg 

jbt  sh$n  ;  the  first  word  means  (  man ',  the  second 
is  of  obscure  meaning ;  Giles  suggests  that  the 
compound  means  '  image  of  man ',  and  alludes  to 
the  forked  shape  of  the  root.] 

1.  A  plant  of  either  of  two  species  of  the  genus 
Aralia  or  Panax,  found  in  Northern  China  and 
Nepaul,  also  in  Canada  and  the  eastern  United 
States. 

1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  195  The  Cotton  Trees  . .  the 
Nisi,  or  Genseg ;  the  Numerose  Balsam,  and  Gum-trees. 
1713  Phil.  Trans*  XXVIII.  239  The  Tartars  often  bring 
us  the  Leaves  of  Gin-seng  instead  of  Tea.  1765  J.  BROWN 
Ckr,  Jrnl.  155  In  Tartary's  barren  soil,  grow  the  medicinal 
jingseng  and  the  vegetable  lamb.  x8»  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of 
Customs  (1821)  94  Ginseng,  the  dried  roots  of  this  plant,  as 
commonly  imported,  are  about  the  thickness  of  the  little 
finger.  1836  J.  F.  DAVIS  Chinese  I.  iv.  131  The  wild  plant 
ginseng,  long  a  monopoly  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Manchow 
country,  has  been  imported  in  large  quantities  by  the  Ameri- 
can ships  to  Canton.  1883  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  176  In  the  north 
the  famous  '  jinseng '  (Panax  qitinqutfolium)  is  found  both 
wild  and  cultivated. 

2.  The  root  of  the  plant ;  a  preparation  of  this 
used  as  a  medicine. 

1654  tr.  Martini's  Conq.  China  o  The  root  cal'd  Gimsem, 
so  much  esteemed  amongst  the  Chineses.  1771  SMOLLETT 
Humph.  Ct.  14  June,  I  took  some  of  the  tincture  of  ginseng. 
1788  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  I.  402  Here  we  met  a 
Packer  with  ten  pack-horses,  loaded  principally  with  gin- 
seng in  barrels.  18x9  JAS. WILSON  Diet.  Astrol.  268  Three 
or  four  cups  of  Ginseng  taken  every  day,  for  a  week,  would 
soon  remove  most  of  her  complaints.  1861  C.  P.  HODGSON 
Resid.  Japan  32  Mushrooms,  ginseng,  gall-nuts  and  ver- 
micelli are  some  of  the  articles  which  go  to  China.  1897 
WILLIS  Flower.  PL  II.  28  The  root  of  the  Aralia  Ginseng 
.  .is  the  source  of  the  famous  Chinese  medicine  Ginseng. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  ginseng-digger ',   -farm, 
-gatherer,  -root,  -tree. 

1758  Michmakis  fy  MaricheetsjTt  1  could  never  find  any 
ginseng-root.  1791  D'!SRAELI  Cur.  Lit.  (1834)  I.  363  The 
ginseng  tree  is  noticed  for  the  same  appearance.  1888  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  6  Apr.  3/2  Ginseng  gatnerers  who  dwell  ..  in 
this . .  land.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Sept.  3/3  A  ginseng  farm 
is  a  peculiar-looking  affair.  1894  ll'estm.  Gas.  21  Nov.  2/1 
Amelie  Rives  is  introducing  Virginian  ginseng-diggers  to 
politely-scandalised  New  York  society. 

Gi'n-shop.  [f.  GIN  sb?\  A  dram-shop  re- 
tailing chiefly  gin. 

1714  MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1723)  I.  340  [She]  never  did 
any  thing  to  remedy  her  Wants  in  goc4  earnest,  but  bewail- 
ing them  at  a  Gin-shop.  1773  JOHNSON  in  Boswelli$  Apr., 
What  is  there  in  any  of  these  shops,  (if  you  except  gin- 
shops)  that  can  do  any  human  being  any  harm  ?  1801 
Sporting  Mag.  XVII.  20  The  bar  of  a  small  gin-shop.  1854 
MRS.  GASKELL  North  fy  S.  xvii,  The  more  ill-looking  of  the 
men  . .  hung  about  on  the  steps  of  the  beer-houses  and  gin- 
shops. 

Hence  Gin-shopper,  the  keeper  of  a  gin-shop. 

1831  Lincoln  Her.  i  July  4/5,  I  will  drag  them  out  one 
by  one  whether  publican  or  sinner  . .  sugar-shopper,  or  gin- 
shopper. 

Ginsing,  var.  GINSENG. 

Gin-sling,  [f.  GIN  sb£  +  SLING  sb$\  An 
American  cold  drink  composed  of  gin,  etc,  flavoured 
and  sweetened. 


GIOBERTITE. 

1839  MARRVAT  Diary  Anier.  Ser.  i.  I.  105  Punch,  gin 
slings,  cocktails,  mint  julips.  1864  TOVEV  Brit,  ff  For. 
Spirits  105  The  American  summer  drink,  Gin  Sling  is  pre- 
pared thus  :  Gin  and  water,  sweetened  with  pounded  white 
sugar,  in  which  are  stuck  leaves  of  fresh  gathered  mint. 

Hence  Gin-slinger,  (a)  a  bar-tender,  from  his 
mixing  the  drinks ;  (b)  a  gin-drinker. 

1887  N.  Y.  Voice  Extra  i  Sept.,  Saloon-keepers  and 
white-aproned  gin-slingers  stood  in  the  doors  of  the  saloons. 
1889  FARMER  Americanisms,  Gin  slinger,  a  tippler  whose 
favorite  beverage  is  gin. 

Gio,  var.  GEO,  gully,  creek. 

Giobertite  (d^aobautsit).  Min.  [named  by 
Beudant  1 824  after  G.  A.  Gioberti,  an  Italian  chemist 
(1761-1834):  see  -ITE.]  =MAGNESITE. 

1835  C.  U.  SHEPARD  Min.  ii.  I.  228  Giobert ite_  (see  Magne- 
site).  x868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  687  Beudant,  in  1824,  gave 
the  name  giobertite  to  the  carbonate. 

Gioconde,  Giornal,  obs.  ff.  JOCUND,  JOURNAL. 
GiotteSCLUe  (dgfte'sk),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Giotto  + 

-ESQUE.] 

A.  adj.  Resembling  the  style  of  the  Tuscan 
painter  Giotto  (13-14111  c.).  B.  sb.  The  style 
founded  by  Giotto ;  also,  an  artist  belonging  to  the 
school,  or  imitating  the  style,  of  Giotto. 

1854  RUSKIN  Lect.  Archit.  iii.  159  This  whole  range  of 
landscape  may  be  conveniently  classed  in  three  divisions, 
namely  Giottesque,  Leonardesque,  and  Titianesque ;  the 
Giottesque  embracing  nearly  all  the  work  of  the  i4th 
. .  century.  1864  CROWE  &  CAVAI.CASELLE  Hist.  Paint.  Italy 
I.  386  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  respect  this  poor 
Giottesque  differs  as  to  quality  from  the  older  art  which 
was  previously  called  Byzantine.  Ibid.  II.  i  (heading  of 
chapter}  Declining  school  of  Giottesques.  1880  E.  LEE- 
HAMILTON  God's  Saints  <$•  Men  Pref.  6  A  half  effaced  giot- 
tesque  fresco.  1896  Advance  (Chicago)  20  Aug.  253  Giotto 
. .  became  the  greatest  artist  of  his  time,  and  the  founder  of 
quite  a  new  style  of  paintings  called  the  Giottesque. 

Giour,  var.  GUYOUR,  guide. 

t  Gip,  J*.l  Obs.  rare  -  '.  [?  a.  OF.  gip,  gippe  ; 
cf.  GYPSE.]  =GYPSDM. 

1658  tr.  Porta's  fiat.  Magick  xnl.  x.  312  Pliny  saith,  That 
Iron  is  preserved  from  rust,  by  Ceruss,  Gip,  and  liquid 
Pitch. 

Gip  (djip),  sb.1     Abbreviation  of  GIPSY. 
171840  Gipsey  Davy  i.  in  Child  Ballads  vil.  (1890)  72/1 
There  was  a  gip  came  o'er  the  land. 
Gip,  sb?  :  see  GYP. 

Gip  (gip),  v.  Also  7  gipp(e,  9  gyp ;  and  see 
GIB  v.l  [Of  unknown  origin  :  the  pronunc.  (djip) 
given  in  most  Diets,  is  erroneous,  at  least  so  far  as 
regards  the  Whitby  dialect.]  trans.  To  clean  (fish) 
for  curing  (cf.  quots.  1812-1876). 

1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost.  55  He  must  gippe  the 
Gudgin,  and  hit  the  Woodcocke  on  the  bill,  and  the  other 
scuruie  crue  of  Exorcists  must  hold  him  the  candell. 
1641  S.  SMITH  Herring  Buss  Trade  8  Gip,  salt  and  packe 
all  the  Herrings  before  they  set  on  the  Kettle,  a  1700  in 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew.  1811  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  505^1 
Immediately  after  the  nets  are  hauled  in  . .  the  crew  begin 
to  gyp  the  fish,  that  is,  to  cut  out  the  gill,  which  is  followed 
by  the  float  or  swim.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit. , 
Gip,  to  take  the  entrails  out  of  fishes.  1876  Whitby  Gloss. 
s.v.  Gipping,  'They're  gipping  herrings',  i.e.  they  are 
taking  out  the  gills,  &c. ;  when  preparing  to  cure  them. 
b.  Comb.,  as  gip-tub  =  gib-tub. 
1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Hence  Sipped  ///.  a. ;  Qi-pping  vbl.  sb.,  in  com- 
bination gipping-knife,  the  knife  used  in  gipping 
fish.  Also  Oi-pper. 

1615  E.  S.  Brit.  Buss  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  631  Gipping  or 
Gilling  Knives,  24,  at  fourpence.  1641  S.  SMITH  Herring 
Buss  Trade  8,  2  dozen  of  gipping  knives.  Ibid,  a,  9  Gippers 
which  cut  their  [the  Herrings]  throats,  and  takes  out  the 
Guts.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  72  Samples  of  Gipped 
Herrings  in  barrel. 

tGip,!»A  Obs.  Also6gyp(pe,6-7gep.  [The 
alliteration  with  Gill,  Gillian,  shows  initial  (dg) ; 
prob.  formed  as  an  involuntary  exclamation ;  cf. 
GEE-(H)UP  and  GUP.  The  exclamation  Marry  gip 
(see  MARRY  int.}  prob.  originated  from  By  Mary 
Gipcy^'by  St.  Mary  of  Egypt'  ;  but  it  became 
confused  with  this  word.]  a.  An  exclamation  of 
anger  or  remonstrance  addressed  to  a  horse,  b.  An 
expression  of  surprise,  derision,  or  contempt  ad- 
dressed to  a  person  ;  = '  get  out ',  '  go  along  with 
you'. 

1530  PALSGR.  598  What  gyppe  gyll  with  a  galde  backe 
begynne  you  to  kycke  nowe  :  hey,  de  par  le  diable  Gilotte 
[etc.].  1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  B  4,  Clothbreeches  .. 
with  a  skorneful  kind  of  smiling  made  this  smooth  replie  : 
'  Mary  gyp  goodman  vpstart,  who  made  your  father  a 
gentleman  ?'  —  Disput.  Connycatchers  Wks.  (Grosart  i  X. 
270,  I  would  then  say,  gip  fine  soule,  a  yoong  Saint  will 
prooue  an  old  diuel.  1600  HEYWOOD  \st  Pt.  Edw.  IY,  iv. 
iv,  Gep,  Goodman  Tanner,  are  ye  so  round  ?  1603  DEKKER 
Batchelars  Sany.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  196  Now  gip  with  a 
murrin  (quoth  she)  you  are  not  troubled  with  them,  a  1616 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Faithf.  Fr.  Hi.  ii,  Money?  Marry,  gip  '. 
You  might  have  stood  there  till  moss  had  grown  o'  your 
heels.  1638  FOKD  Fancies  in.  iii.  41  Gip  to  your  beauties, 
you  would  he  faire  forsooth.  1638  BROME  Antipodes  :v.  ii. 
Wks.  1873  III.  298  Gip  gaffer  Shotten,  fagh,  Take  that  for 
your  coy  Counsel!.  Kicks.  1660  Prince  &  Amour -j\  Sweet 
Lady.  .One  friendly  look  impart,  Gep  Gillian,  1  will  frounce 
you. 

Gipciere,  var.  GIPSER. 

r  Gipe.    Obs.  rare  - '.    In  4-5  gype.      [a.  OF. 
VOL.  IV. 
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gipe,  gippe,  var.  jupe,  etc. :  see  JUPE,  JDPON.] 
A  tunic,  smock-frock,  cassock. 

In  the  quot.  the  allusion  is  app.  to  the  folds  or  gathers  of 
the  tunic. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7262  High  shoes  knopped  with  dagges, 
That  frouncen  lyke  a  quailc  pype,  Or  boles  rivelyng  as  a 

gype. 

Gip_e,  var.  GYPE  Sc. 

tGipel.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  gipell,  gypell.  [a.  OF. 
*gipel,  jupel  (later  jupeau  GIPPO),  f.  gipe,  jupe 
Gii'i:.]  A  short  tunic  worn  under  the  hauberk. 

1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  (Kaluza)  248  pey  caste  on  him  of  selk 
A  gipell  [v.r.  gypell,  gippon]  whit  as  melk.  Ibid.  1230  His 
fomen  wer  well  boun  To  perce  his  aketotin,  Gipell,  maile 
and  plate. 

Gipon.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms:  4  gypo(u)n, 
gepoun,  4-5  gipoun,  5  gippon,  4,  9  gipon,  (9 
gipion).  [a.  OF.  gip(p)on,  jup(p)on,  tunic, 
JDPON,  f.  gipe,  jupe  GIPB.]  A  tunic,  frequently 
worn  under  ttie  hauberk. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  I'roi.  75  Of  (fustian  he  wered  a  gypon 
[v.r.  iopoun]  Al  bismotered  with  his  habergeon.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  403  Wib  oute  sorcot,  gowne, 
coote,  kirtelle  ;  Wi(>  gipoun  [v.r.  iopen],  tabard,  cloke,  and 
belle  [L.  sine  supertunicis,  collobiis  et  tnnicis\  01400 
Octouian  1029  The  hauberk  was  all  reed  of  rust  . .  Thaugh 
the  gypon  were  full  of  dust  Hyt  was  nat  wykke.  c  1420 
LYDG.  Thebes  ii.  409  And  Tideus  aboue  his  Habergeoun  A 
gipoun  hadde.  1616  BULLOKAR,  Gippon,  a  doublet :  a  light 
coat.  1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  HI.  xviii,  With  nought  to  fence 
his  dauntless  breast  But  the  close  gipon's  under-vest.  1843 
JAMES  Forest  D.  I.  iii,  Under  his  eoat  he  had  a  gipon  of 
sendull  fit  for  a  king. 

Gipp(e,  obs.  form  of  GIP  v. 

t  Gippo.  Obs.     Also  7  gippoe,  jippo.     [a.  F. 

jup(p~)eau  (obs.),  earlier  jupel  GIPEL.] 

1.  A  short  tunic,  cassock,  or  jacket  worn  by  men, 
later  also  by  women. 

1617  MORYSON  /tin.  in.  iv.  i.  170  He  wore  a  loose  gippoe 
of  blacke  veluet,  sparingly  adorned  with  gold  lace.  1650 
A.  B.  Mutat.  Polemo  10  Horsemans  Frock,  or  Serving- 
mans  Livery,  .or  a  Pulpit-thumping  Presbyters  Jippo.  1654 
WHITELOCKE  Jrnl.  Swed.  Emb.  (1772)  II.  181  Her  habit 
was  blacke  silke  stuffe  for  her  coates,  and  over  them  a 
blacke  velvet  jippo,  such  as  men  use  to  weare.  1679  Marr. 
Charles  II,  6  Her  Jippo  was  edged  like  her  Gown. 

2.  transf.  A  scullion,  varlet.     Cf.  GYP. 

1651  RANDOLPH,  etc.  Hey  for  Honesty  iv.  i,  The  veriest 
Gippo  in  the  house  will  not  drink  a  degree  under  Musca- 
dine. Ibid,  v,  For  a  rib  of  beef,  Though  it  smelt  of  every 
Gippo's  scabby  fingers,  May  any  Scullion  be  chief  Cook  of 
heaven. 

Gips,  var.  GIPSIES//.,  intermitting  springs. 

Gips(e,  var.  GYPSE,  Obs.,  gypsum. 

Gipsei'an,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  gipsey  GIPSY  + 
-AN.]  Belonging  to  gipsies.  (Cf.  EGYPTIAN  A.  4.) 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xii.  xii,  That  profound  respect 
which  Jones  paid  to  the  King  of  the  Gypsies  . .  was  sweeter 
to  his  Gypseian  majesty  [etc.]. 

Gipsen,  obs.  form  of  GIPSY  sb. 

Gipser  (dgi'psai).  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms  :  4 
gipciere.  5  gypcyere,  (-cer,  -sere),  gipser,  9 
gipsire,  (gyp-),  [ad.  OF.  gibecier(e,  gibessiere, 
gibacier,  gibassierie  purse,  pouch  (mod.F.  gibeciere 
game  or  provision  bag),  of  uncertain  origin. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Diez  that  ribeciire  is  connected 
with  F.  gibier  game,  the  chase  (cf.  also  OF.  gibecer  to  go 
hunting)  is  accepted  by  I.ittrc  and  Hatz.-Darm.,  but  is  not 
supported  by  the  sense  of  the  word  in  OF.  For  other  con- 
jectures see  Korting.] 

A  purse,  pouch,  or  wallet,  suspended  from  a  belt 
or  girdle. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  357  An  Anlass  and  a  gipser  al  of 
silk  Heeng  at  his  girdel.  1443  in  Rymer  FoeJcraX.l.  76/2 
A  gipser  of  gold  garnished  with  rubies  and  perle.  1463 
Bury  Wills  (Camden)  37  My  best  gypcer,  w>  iij  bagges, 
the  jemews  and  the  rynges  of  sylvir.  1614  CAMDEN  Rem. 
234  They  had  also  about  this  time  a  kinde  of  Gowne  called 
a  Git  . .  a  pouche  called  a  Gipser.  1834  PLANCHE  Brit. 
Costume  176  A  gypsire  of  purple  velvet  garnished  with 
gold.  1855  W.  WHITE  To  Switzcrld.  $  back  xv.  187 
Schoolboys,  equipped  with  knapsacks  and  gipsires.  1881 
E.  ARNOLD  Indian  Poetry  114  All  habited  in  garbs  that 
merchants  use,  With  trader's  band  and  gipsire. 

attrib.  1403  Act  5  Hen.  IV,  c.  13  §  i  Pfeuseurs  des  loialx 
artificers  . .  font  de  jour  en  autre  firmalx  anelx  bedes  chan- 
delers  gipsserrynges  [etc.]. 

Gipsey,  var.  GIPSY. 

Gipsies,  tgips,  s6.pl.  [Prob.  only  the  proper 
name  of  the  particular  springs  near  Bridlington, 
now  called  the  Gipsy  race.  (Perh.  to  be  compared 
with  OF.  eaux  gypsies,  waters  containing  gypsum, 
petrifying  springs.)]  Intermitting  springs. 

cnoB  W.  OF  NEWBURCH  Hist.  Angl.  (Rolls)  I.  85  In 
provincia  Deirorum,  haud  prpcul  a  loco  nativitatis^  meK, 
res  mirabilis  contigit  . .  Est  vicus  aliquot  a  mari  oriental! 
milliariis  distans,  juxta  quern  famosae  illae  aquae,  quas  vulgo 
Gipse  vocant,  numerosa  scaturigine  e  terra  prosiliunt,  non 
quidem  jugiter,  sed  annis  interpositis  [etc.].  1644  DIGBY  Nat. 
Bodies  (1645)  189  Like  those  eruptions  of  water,  which  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  England  they  call  Gypsies.  1674-91  RAY 
JV".  C.  Words  33  Gipsies,  springs  that  break  forth  sometimes 
on  the  Woulds  in  Yorkshire.  They  are  look'd  upon  as  a 
Prognostic  of  Famine  or  Scarcity.  1692  —  Dissol.  World 
ii.  ii!  (1732)  in  The  spirting  Gips  or  natural  jets  d'Eaus. 


GIPSY. 

some  connection  with  the  intermitting  springs  called  Gipsies. 
1856  H.  C.  HAMILTON  W.  of  Nrwburgh  I.  -p  note,  The 
village  of  Wold  Newton,  near  Hunmanby,  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  remarkable  for  the  occurrence  in 
wet  seasons  of  a  sudden  eruption  of  cold,  clear  water,  locally 
called  the  '  Gipsies,'  or  the  '  Gipsey-race  '. 

t  Gipsiety.  nonce-wd.    The  gipsy  character. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  190  A  mob  of .  .sturdy 
gypsies,  .may  be  pressed  into  a  regiment :  but  gypsiety  and 
regimentality  can  never  be  turned  into  one  another. 

Gipsify,  Gipaire,  var.  GIPBYFY,  GJPSER. 

Gipsisme,  Gipson,  obs.  ff.  GIPSYISM,  GIPSY. 

Gipsous,  var.  GYPHOUS. 

pipsy,  gypsy  (dgi-psi^,  sl>.  PI.  gipsies,  gyp- 
sies, forms:  a.  6gipcyan,  gip-,  gyptian,  -sion, 
(jeptyon,  -syon),  gipson,  -sen.  0.  7  gypsey,  -ee, 
7-8  gypsie,  8-9  gipsey,  9  gypsy,  7-  gipsy;  pi. 
7  gypsees,  -ties,  9  gipseys,  7-  gypsies,  gipsies. 
[The  early  form  gipcyan  is  aphetic  for  EGYPTIAN 
(B.  2) ;  the  change  to  gipsy  may  be  due  to  influence 
of  the  suff.  -Y  3,  or  perh.  of  L.  &gyptius.  Skelton 
(01529)  has '  By  Mary  Gipcy'.by  St.  Mary  of  Egypt. 

From  the  quotations  collected  for  the  Dictionary,  the  pre- 
valent spelling  of  late  years  appears  to  have  been  gif>sy. 
The  pjural  gypsies  is  not  uncommon,  but  the  corresponding 
form  in  the  sing,  seems  to  have  been  generally  avoided,  prob. 
because  of  the  awkward  appearance  of  the  repetition  of  y.\ 

1.  A  member  of  a  wandering  race  (by  themselves 
called  Romany),  of  Hindu  origin,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  England  about  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  c. 
and  was  then  believed  to  have  come  from  Egypt. 

They  have  a  dark  tawny  skin  and  black  hair.  They  make 
a  living  by  basket-making,  horse-dealing,  fortune-telling, 
etc. ;  and  have  been  usually  objects  of  suspicion  from  their 
nomadic  life  and  habits.  Their  language  (called  Romany)  is 
a  greatly  corrupted  dialect  of  Hindi,  with  a  large  admixture 
of  words  from  various  European  langs. 

a.  [1514  see  EGYPTIAN  B.  2.]  1537  Ln.  CROMWELL  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  II.  101  The  Kings  Maiestie,  about  a 
twelfmoneth  past,  gave  a  pardonne  to  a  company  of  lewde 
personnes  within  this  realme  calling  themselves  Gipcyans, 
for  a  most  shamfull  and  detestable  murder.  1589  NASHE 
Alartins  Months  Minde  32  Hee  wandring  . .  in  the  manner 
of  a  Gipson  . .  was  taken,  and  trust  vp  for  a  roge.  1591 
SPENSER  M.  Hubberd  86  Or  like  a  Gipsen,  or  a  luggeler. 

p.  1600  SHAKS.  .-/.  Y.  L.  v.  iii.  16  Both  in  a  tune  like 
two  gipsies  on  a  horse,  a  1641  Bp.  R.  MOUNTACU  Acts  # 
Man.  232  Like  our  canting  rogues  or  Gypties.  Ibid.  519 
Gypsies.  1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  (1851)  305, 1  perceave 
him  to  be  more  ignorant  in  his  art  of  divining  then  any 
Gipsy.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  130  ?  i  We  saw  at  a  little 
Distance  from  us  a  Troop  of  Gipsies.  1711  SEWEL  Hist. 
Quitters  (1795)  I.  in.  170  She  wns  put  to  lodge  one  night 
among  a  great  company  of  gypsies.  1837  Howirr  Ritr. 
Lift  in.  i.  (1862)  182  The  true  gipsies  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  . .  jet-black  hair,  black  sparkling  eyes, 
Indian  complexions,  and  their  genuine  oriental  language. 
1875-7  RUSKIN  Morn,  in  Florence  (1883)  165  The  gipsy  who 
is  mending  the  old  schoolmistress's  kettle  on  the  grass. 

H  Allusively  identified  with  Egyptian. 

1607  SHAKS.  Ant.  *  Cf.  iv.  xii.  28  Oh  this  false  Soule  of 
Egypt ! . .  Like  a  right  Gypsie  hath  at  fast  and  loose  Beguil'd 
me.  1615  W.  HULL  Mirr.  Maiestie  60  In  this  Gypsy 
[Pharaoh's  daughter],  the  wife  of  Salomon. 

b.   Gipsy  language,  Romany.    In  some  recent  Diets. 

2.  transf.    t  »•  A  cunning  rogue.  Obs. 

1627  E.  F.  Hist.  Edw.  II  (1680)  88  This  Overture  being 
come  to  the  Queens  ear,  and  withal  the  knowledge  how  this 
Gipsie  [Spenser]  had  marshall'd  his  cunning  practice,  . .  she 
seem'd  wondrously  well-pleas'd.  a  1635  NAUNTON  fragm. 
Reg.  (Arb.)  30  Beware  of  the  Gipsie,  meaning  Leicester,  for 
he  will  be  too  hard  for  you  all. 

b.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman,  as  being 
cunning,  deceitful,  fickle,  or  the  like ;  a  '  bag- 
gage', 'hussy',  etc.  In  more  recent  use  merely 
playful,  and  applied  esp.  to  a  brunette. 

163*  SHIRLEY  Lave  in  a  Maze  iv.  51  yon.  I  heard  You 
court  another  Mistris,  that  did  answer  it  with  entertain- 
ment. Thor.  She  was  a  very  Gipsie.  You  were  no  sooner 
parted,  but  she  us'd  me  Basely.  1673  KIRKMAN  Unlucky 
Cit.  165  Cursing  her  [his  Mother-in-law]  for  a  dissembling 
hypocritical  Gypsie.  i68»  N.  O.  Boileau's  Lutrin  II.  14 
Thus  did  the  Gypsey  flutter  up  and  down  Through  City, 
Country,  Village,  and  good  Town.  1709  E.  W.  Life  Donna 
Kosina  60  The  cunning  Gipsy,  pretending  she  did  not  un- 
derstand his  meaning,  returned  him  a  civil  Answer,  a  1721 
PRIOR  Dutch  Proverb,  A  slave  I  am  to  Clara's  eyes :  The 


MONCBIEFF  Tom  fy  Jerry  i.  vi,  Confound  the  little  gipsey, 
she  has  fairly  given  us  the  slip,  by  Jupiter.  [1858  GEO. 
ELIOT  Janet's  Repentance  vii,  '  I  ve  a  capital  idea, 
Gypsey  ! '  (that  was  his  name  for  his  dark-eyed  wife  when 
he  was  in  an  extraordinarily  good  humour).] 

3.  Short  for  gipsy-bonnet, -hat, -moth, -winch  (see  6). 

1808-25  JAMIESON,  Gipsy,  a  woman's  cap,  or  mutch,  plaited 
on  the  back  of  the  head.  1819  G.  SAMOUEI.LK  Entomol. 
Compend.  431  Liparis  dispar.  The  Gipsy.  1823  J.  F. 
COOPER  Pioneers  xii,  Concealing  her  raven  hair  under  her 


some  cal  em,  Vipseys,  DreaK  out,  mere  win  certainly  ensue  ,°'<         f,..i'         - 

eitner    Famine   or    Plague.      ,828  G.  YOUNG   Geol.  Surt,.        adv.,  glfsy-loohnf^.,  F 
Yorks.  25  This  ebbing  and  flowing  fountain  might  have  1807  CRAUBE  Hall  of  Just.  i. 


same  as  gipsy-winch. 
4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  gipsy- 
encampment,  -fair,  -prediction,  b.  appositive,  as 
gipsy-boy,  -brat,  -devil,  -Jewess,  -lassie,  -man, 
-mountebank,  -musician,  -wench.  O.  instrumental, 
as  gipsy-ridden  ppl.  a.  Also  gipsy-like  adj.  and 
ise  adv. 
ien  first  I  loved— the 
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GIPSY. 

•Gipsy-Boy.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  H.  '5°  I'"0 
Imndles  of  rags  with  a  *gipsy  brat  in  each  of  them,  a  1661 
HOLYDAY  Juvenal  272  Conjecture  did  attribute  it  [the 
sound)  to  magick  :  and  this  *gypsie-devil  continued  this 
trick  till  the  coming  of  our  Saviour.  1830  CARLYLE  in 
Froude£i»(i882)  II.  88  The 'Scottish  History  ..  looks  like 
that  of  a  'gipsy  encampment.  1881  FREEMAN  Sk.  I  enice 
57  The  traveller  who  comes  on  the  right  day  may  come  in 
for  a  'gipsy  fair  at  Duino.  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  Sat.  VI. 
(1697)  153  A  "Gypsie  Jewess  whispers  in  your  Ear,  And 
begs  an  Alms.  1840  LONGF.  Sp.  Stud.  in.  v,  God  send  the 
*Gypsy  lassie  here,  And  not  the  Gypsy  man.  1651 
RANDOLPH,  etc.  Hey  for  Honesty  I.  i,  Troth,  and  he  may 


hath  amongst  the  Vulgar  [etc.].  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xxi.  IV.  610  The  heath  was  fringed  by  a  wild  gipsy- 
like  camp  of  vast  extent.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village 
Ser.  i.  (1863)  20,  I  never  sawanyone  who  so  much  reminded 
me  in  person  of.  .Meg  Merrilies.  .as  dark, as *gipsy-looking. 
1840  "Gipsy  man  [see  Gipsy  Lassie].  1677  R.  GARY  Palxol. 
Chron.  ll.  I.  XX.  145  Those.  ."Gipsie  Mountebank  Assertors 
of  Tradition.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  219  How  is  it 
that  those  ragged  "gipsy  musicians  don't  wash  themselves  1 
1849  DE  QUINCEY  Eng.  Mailcoach  Wks.  1862  IV.  295  Some 
•gipsy  prediction  in  his  childhood.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst. 
Magic  iii.  (1840)  62  The  whole  world,  or  great  part  of  it,  has 
been  "gipsey-ridden  by  them,  even  to  this  day.  a  1627  MID- 
DLETON &  ROWLEY  Sp.  Gipsy  iv.  i,  Our  *Gipsie  Wenches 
are  not  common.  1895  Daily  ffnvs  12  Dec.  6/2  Setting  forth 
on  his  travels  *gipsy-wise. 

5.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.    Resembling  what  is 
customary  among  or  characteristic  of  gipsies ;  often 
applied  to  open-air  meals  or   pic-nics,  as  gipsy 
breakfast,  dinner,  etc. 

£1630  DONNE  Senn.  Ixxxv.  (1649)  1 1. 34  Never  ask  wrangling 
Controverters  that  make  Gypsie-knots  of  Manages; — ask  thy 
Conscience  and  that  will  tell  thee  that  thou  wast  maried  till 
death  should  depart  you.  1654  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  A'.  Papers 
(Camden)  II.  89,  I  had  a  gipsie  visit  of  a  mother  and  her 
children,  bag  and  baggage.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  22  The  delu- 
sive, gypsey  predictions  of  a '  right  to  choose  our  governors '. 
1838  LYTTON  Alice  u.  ii,  Getting  up  an  impromptu  dance 
or  a  gipsy  dinner,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  46  With 
gipsy  talent  they  foretell  How  Miss  Duquesne  will  marry 
well,  a  1845  HOOD  To  St.  Smithin  vi,  Why  spoil  a  Gipsy 
party  at  their  tea,  By  throwing  your  cold  water  upon 
hot!  1849  E.  E.  NAPIER  Exmrs.  S.  Africa  II.  294  This 
little  gipsy  tent,  weighing  about  twenty  pounds  . .  is  about 
three  feet  high.  1850  R.  G.  GUMMING  Hunter's  Life 
S.  Afr.  (ed.  2)  I.  34  We  set  about  preparing  our  gipsy 
breakfast. 

6.  Special  combs. :  gipsy-bonnet,  a  woman's  hat 
or  bonnet  with  large  side-flaps ;  gipsy-flower,  the 
wild  scabious;    gipsy-gold  (see  qnot.);    gipsy- 
greyhound,  some  species  of  greyhound ;  gipsy- 
hat  =  gipsy-bonnet ;     gipsy-herb  =  gipsy-wort ; 
gipsy-herring,  the  pilchard ;  gipsy-moth,  Ocneria 
dispar;  gipsy-onions  (seequot.) ;  gipsy-ring  (see 
qnot.) ;  gipsy-rose,  the  wild  and  garden  scabious 
(Scabiosa    arvcnsis    and    atropurpurea) ;    gipsy- 
straw,  straw  for   making  gipsy-bonnets;    gipsy 
table,  a   light   round    table   supported   on   three 
crossed  sticks ;  gipsy-winch  (see  quot.) ;  gipsy- 
wort,  modern  book-name   for  Lycopus  europxus 
(and  for  the  whole  genus). 

1855  TENNYSON  Maud  I.  xx.  i  The  frock  and  *gipsy  bonnet. 
1620  MARKHAM  Farew.  Husb.  viii.  60  The  weeds  which  are 
most  incident  thereunto,  are  . .  Thistles,  Hare-bottles  and 
"Gipsie  flowers.  1883  JEFFERIES  in  Longm.  Mag.  June  189 
Red  sorrel  spires,  .stand  the  boldest,  and  in  their  numbers 
threaten  the  buttercups.  To  these  in  the  distance  they  give 
the  *gipsy-gold  tint — the  reflection  of  fire  on  plates  of  the 
precious  metal.  1695  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3082/4  Lost  or  stolen., 
a  small  blue  *Gipsy  Grayhound,  16  Inches  high.  1805  EMILY 
CLARK  Banks  of  Douro  III.  325  She  . .  tied  on  a  white  chip 
"gipsy-hat.  l827_  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  II.  100  The  woman 
[has]  a  gipsy-hat  jerked  up  behind.  1727  THRELKELD  Synops. 
Stirp.  Hib.  620,  Some  call  this  [Water-horehound]  the 
•Gipsy-herb,  because  those  stroling  Cheats  called  Gipsies  do 
dye  themselves  of  a  blackish  Hue  with  the  Juice  of  this  Plant. 
1803  WALKER  in  Prize  Ess.  HighlandSoc.  Scot!.  II.27iThe 
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gipsies  ;  Qi-psyness,  gipsy-like  appearance  or 
character ;  Gi-psyry,  a  gipsy  encampment. 

1863  Chambers' s  Eiicycl.  V.  172/1  The  facile  prmceps  of 
all  "Gypsologists  is  Professor  Pott  of  Halle.  1875  *  •  HA<-L 
in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  XX.  116/2  We  are  not  certain  that  the 
observation  of  Gypsyologists  has  been  sufficiently  accurate 
to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  head.  1894  A  thenxum 
6  Oct.  454/2  '  Scottish  Gypsies  under  the  Stewarts  should 
find  many  readers  outside  the  small  company  of  gipsiologists. 
1885  Ibid.  18  July  78  So  accomplished  a  gipsologist  . .  must 
know  that  Meg  Merrilies  as  a  gipsy  is  entirely  a  fancy  por- 
trait, 18. .  WHITTIER  Yankee  Gypsies  Prose  Wks.  1889  I.  342 
It  has  been  said .  .that  their  ancestors  were  indeed  a  veritable 
importation  of  English  "gypsy  hood.  iSqo  Athenxum  4  Oct. 
441/2  Valentine  is  both  handsome  and  piquant  in  her 
•gipsyish  way.  1894  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  277/1  £•"*«»  •  • 
are  proverbially  gypsyish  in  their  habits.  1826  Miss  MIT- 
FORD  Village  Ser.  ...(1863)  436  We  have  stocks  in  the  village, 
and  a  treadmill  in  the  next  town  ;  and  therefore  we  go 
•gipsyless.  1874  HELPS  Iran  De  Biron  v.  n.  263  1  hey  had 
been  pleased  and  amused  at  the  'gypsyness,  as  they  had 
called  it.  which  had  always  been  visible  in  Azra  s  costume. 
1874  BORROW  Romano  Lava-Lit  iy.  What  may  be  called  the 
grand  Metropolitan  *Gypsyry  is  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames.  1881  LELAND  Gypsies  362  Near  the  city  [Philadel- 
phia] are  three  distinct  gypsyries. 

Gipsy  (dji-psi),  v.  [(.  the  sb.]  intr.  To  live  or 
act  like  gipsies,  esp.  to  have  meals  in  the  open  air, 
to  picnic.  Chiefly  used  in  gerund  and  pres.  part. 

a  1627  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  Sf.  Gipsy  iv.  i,  For  so  well  1 
love  you  That  I  in  pitty  of  this  Trade  of  Gipsying . .  offer  you 
A  state  to  settle  you.  .so  I  may  call  you  My  Husband.  1834 
W.  Ind.  Sketch  Bk.  II.  184  An  occasional  marooning,  or 
gipsying  party,  c  1840  RANSFORD  Song,  In  the  days  when 
we  went  gipsying,  A  long  time  ago.  1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr. 


already  arrived.  1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  246 
Liparis  dispar  (*gipsy  moth).  1882  KIRBY  Europ.  Butter- 
flies <$-  Moths  no  Ocneria  Dispar  (Gipsy  Moth).  1897 
BAILEY  Princ.  Fruit-growing  24  The  codlin-moth,  Hessian- 
fly,  gipsy-moth,  and  a  score  of  other  pests.  1847-78  HALLI- 
WELL,  *Gipsy-onions,  wild  garlic.  1880  BREWER  Reader's 
Handbk.  (1885)  385/1  *Gipsiy  Ring,  a  flat  gold  ring,  with 
stones  let  into  it,  at  given  distances.  So  called  because  the 
stones  were  originally  Egyptian  pebbles — that  is.  agate  and 
jasper.  1891  BLACK  Three  Feathers  220  The  purchasing  of 
a  gipsy-ring.  1814  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  (1863)  97 
Wild  scabious,  or,  as  the  country  people  call  it,  the  *gipsy- 
rose !  1795  Hull  Advertiser  29  Aug.  3/1  Fashions  for 
August.  Bonnet  of  cottage  *gypsey  straw.  1880  Miss 
,  BRADDON  Just  as  I  am  vii,  The  middle-aged  lady  .  .with  a 
lamp  and  a  work-basket  on  the  *gipsy  table  before  her.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Gipsy-v>inch,  a  small  winch  having  a 
drum,  ratchet,  and  pawl,  and  attachable  to  a  post.  1786 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  2)  1. 19  Lycopus,  *gypsie-wort 
1854  S.  THOMSON  Wild  Fl.  111.  (ed.  4)  207  The  lycopus,  or 
gipsy-wort,  is  said  to  derive  its  English  name  from  being 
employed  by  the  wandering  tribe  to  stain  their  skins  of  a 
dark  colour. 

Hence  Gipsio  legist,  gipByo'logigt  (rare),  one 
who  makes  a  special  study  of  gipsies  (sdsogipso- 
logisf] ;  Gi'psyhood,  gipsydom ;  Gl-psyish  a., 
somewhat  gipsy-like ;  Gi-psyless  a.,  free  from 


us  upon  the  icy  meadows.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life  ii.  61 
Hunting  lion  . .  in  South  Africa ;  gipsying  with  Borrow  in 
Spain  and  Algiers.  1887  F.  FRANCIS  Jr.  Saddle  *  Mocassin 
L  20  It  is  a  delightful  climate  there  in  summer,  and  a  glorious 
country  for  gipsying.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  13  Sept.  327/1  Buy  a 
dozen  ash  rods,  a  pine  ridge-pole,  and  some  red  blankets, 
and  set  forth  gipsying  and  to  gipsy. 

b.  quasi-rVa»/.   To  gipsy  away :  to  filch,  steal. 

1886  SIR  F.  H.  DOYLE  Rtmin.  98  Besides  gipsying  away 
a  good  many  lines,  he  quietly  conveyed  Macaulay's  notes, 
totidtnt  verbis,  into  his  manuscript. 

Gipsydom  (dgi-psidam).  [f.  GIPSY:  see -DOM.] 
a.  Life  after  the  gipsy  fashion,  rare.  b.  The  col- 
lective body  of  gipsies. 

1860  GEO.  ELIOT  Mill  on  Fl.  xi,  Her  misery  had  reached  a 
point  at  which  gypsydom  was  her  only  refuge.  1865  Sat. 
Rev.  30  Dec.  827  Gipsydom,  in  fact,  is  a  vast  secret  society. 
1873  LELAND  Eng.  Gipsies  ix.  143  There  is  a  strange  gob- 
linesque  charm  in  Gipsydom.  1888  Cornh.  Mag.  Aug.  194 
[They]  adhere  to  the  old  traditions  of  gipsydom. 

Gipsyfy  (dji-psifsi),  v.  Also  giprify.  [f. 
GIPSY  sb.  +  -FT.]  trans.  To  make  gipsy-like  in 
appearance  or  character.  Also  (rarely)  intr.  To 
become  a  gipsy.  Hence  Gi'psyfled  ///.  a. 

1613  MIDDLETON  More  Dissemb.  Besides  Worn.  iv.  i,Which 
hoping  you'll  observe,  to  try  thee  With  rusty  Bacon  thus  I 
gipsifie  thee.  a  16*7  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  Sp.  Gipsy  n.  ii, 
Soto.  Come  then,  wee'l  be  Gipsified.  San.  And  tipsified  too. 
1873  LELAND  Eng.  Gipsies  l.  4  He  may  be,  of  his  kind,  a 
quadroon  or  octoroon,  or  he  may  have  '  gipsified  '  by  marry- 
ing a  Gipsy  wife.  1882  T.  MOZLEY  AVw/«.  II.  Ixxix.  68  [She 
was]  very  gipsyfied  in  her  manner  and  style.  1884  TENNYSON 
Becket  iv.  ii,  I  will  hide  my  face,  Blacken  and  gipsyfy  it ; 
none  shall  know  me. 

Gipsyism  (d.^i-psiiiz'm).  Also  7  gyp-,  gip- 
sisme.  [f.  GIPSY  sb.  +  -ISM.]  The  life  and  pursuits 
of  gipsies,  or  what  resembles  this. 

a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife  (1638)  128  Some  foule  sunne- 
burnt  Queane,  that  since  the  terrible  statute  recanted 
Gypsisme,  and  is  turned  Pedleresse.  a  1634  RANDOLPH 
Poems  (1640)  48  Live  not  the  Magi  that  so  oft  reveal'd 
Natures  intents  ?  is  Gipsisme  quite  repeald  ?  Is  Friar  Bacon 
nothing  but  a  name?  18*6  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n. 
(1863*  458  There  are  some  hopes  that  in  process  of  time  her 
sin  of  gtpsyism  may  be  forgiven.  1841  BORROW  Zincali 
(1843)  I.  28  Gypsyism  was  denounced  as  felony  by  various 
royal  statutes.  1874  BORROW  Romano  Lavo-Lil'2&b  Strange 
wild  guests  . .  who,  without  being  Gypsies,  have  much  of 
Gypsyism  in  their  habits. 

Giptian,  obs.  form  of  GIPSY. 
Giraffe  (dgira-f).     Forms:  a.  6  gyraffa,  6-9 
giraffa.     /3.  7  giraf(f)le,  gyraff,  jarraff,  ziraph, 

7-8  giraff,  6-  giraffe.    [Ultimately  ad.  Arab,  ii^j 

zarafah,  whence  also  Ii.  giraffa,  Sp.  and  Pg.  girafa, 
F.  girafe ;  earlier  adoptions  of  the  word  are  found 
in  OF.  as  giro*  (pi.),  orafie  and  giraffle,  in  ME.  as 
GERFAUNT,  ORAFU;  also  OSp.  azorafa.  The 
forms  used  by  English  writers  have  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods  according  to  their  immediate  sources. 
The  It.  form  giraffa  was  common  in  the  l6-i7th  c., 
but  some  writers  of  1 7th  c.  use  giraff,  app.  following 
Gesner.  The  modern  giraffe  is  from  F.,  though  the 
spelling  in  that  language  is  now  girafe:  Jarraff 
and  ziraph  (i  7th  c.)  are  independent  adoptions 
from  Arab,  or  some  other  oriental  language.] 
L  A  ruminant  quadruped  found  in  Africa,  re- 
markable for  the  length  of  its  neck  and  legs,  and 
for  having  its  skin  spotted  like  that  of  a  panther  ; 
also  called  CAMELOPARD. 

o.  1594.  BLUNIIRVIL  Exerc.  V.  ix,  (ed.  7)  551  This  beast  is 
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called  of  the  Arabians,  Gyraffa.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  l.  III. 
v  263  Another  beast  newly  brought  out  of  AfTHcke . .  is  called. 
..Giraffa  by  the  Italians.  1688  R.  KounArmouryn.  130/8 
Beasts  . .  Such  as  chew  the  Cud,  and  are  not  Horned,  as 
Camelopard  Giraffa.  1787  P.  BECKFORD  I.ttt.  Italy  (1805)  I. 
137  In  the  Piazza.. was  once  seen  a  Giraffa  alive,  sent  as  a 
present  to  Lorenzo  del  Medici,  .in  1487.  18*2-33  tr.  Malle- 
BrurisGeog.Cft-n)  539  (Stanf.)The  Giraffa  or  the  camelopard. 

0.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  vi.  104  Th'  horned  Hira- 
ble  [1605  marg.  alias  Girafle,  1608  marg.  Alias  Gyraffa]. 
c  1600  SANDERSON  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  n.(i625)  1619  The 
admirablest  and  fairest  beast  that  euer  I  saw,  -was  a  larraff. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  988  A  live  Giraffle  (which 
is  a  beast  like  a  Cammell  and  Panther).    1625  PURCHAS  /'//- 
grims  ii.  1381  There  wee  saw  a  Ziraph  speckled  white  and 
higher  than  any  beast  I  had  euer  scene.    1665  SIR  T.  HER- 
BERT Trap.  (1677)  205  In  Gesner's  History  of  Quadrupeds 
the  Gyraff  is . .  mentioned.     1730  E.  BROWN  Trail.  289  There 
is  likewise  in  this  country  the  Giraff,  an  animal  capable  of 
striking  with  wonder  the  most  incurious  spectator.     1773 
Genii.  Mag.  XLIII.  17  Description  of  the  Giraffe,  or  Came- 
lopardus.    1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  iii.  56  The  presence.. of 
the  giraffe  . .  is  always  a  certain  indication  of  water  being 
within  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles. 

appos.  1892  Times  (weekly  ed.)  25  Nov.  8/1  There  my 
driver  shot  a  fine  giraffe-cow. 

2.  Astr.  The  constellation  CAMELOPARD  2. 

1836  [see  CAMELOPARD  2].  1868  LOCKYER  Guillemiris 
Heavens  (ed.  3)  320. 

3.  Mining.  (See  quots.) 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Giraffe,  a  car  of  peculiar 
construction  to  run  on  an  incline.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
Suppl.,  Giraffe,  a  form  of  cage  or  truck  used  on  inclines  in 
mines  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

1 4.  A  kind  of  upright  spinet. 

1876  in  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mils.  Terms. 

Giraffid  (djirse-fid).  [f.  prec.  +  -n>.]  One  of 
the  Giraffidte,  the  animal  family  of  which  the 
giraffe  is  the  only  living  representative. 

1880  in  Century  Diet. 

||  Girandola  d^irae-nd^la).  Also  7  gyrondola, 
8  girondola.  [a.  It.  girandola  GIRANDOLE,  f. 
girare  to  turn  in  a  circle,  a.  L.  gyrare,  f.  gyrus,  a. 
Gr.  fvpos  circle.] 

1.  A  kind  of  revolving  firework ;  a  discharge  of 
rockets,  etc.  from  a  revolving  wheel. 

1670  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  \\.  250  The  Girandola  and  fire 
works  upon  S.  Peter's  Eve.  1684  EVELYN  Diary  15  Nov., 
Being  the  Queene's  birth-day,  there  were  fire-works  on  the 
Thames  before  White-hall,  with  pageants  of  castles,  forts, 
and  other  devices  of  gyrondolas,  serpents  . .  all  represented 
in  fire.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  n.  670  Rockels  were  let 
off,  starring  again  this  Campus  Stella;  with  a  St.  Peter's 
Girandola  on  a  small  scale.  1887  DOWDEN  Shelley  II.  vi. 
259  They  witnessed  . .  the  fireworks  at  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  which  exhibited,  in  addition  to  the  customary  giran- 
dola, the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  in  a  fiery  restoration. 

2.  A  revolving  jet  of  water,  or  a  series  of  jets  in 
an  ornamental  fountain. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  i  Apr.,  A  dolphin  that  casts  a  giran- 
dola of  water  neere  30  foote  high.  1645  Ibid.  6  May,  In 
the  midst  of  these  stands  a  Janus  quadnfons,  yr  cast  forth 
4  girandolas.  1673  RAY  Journ.  Ltny  C.  366  The  Girandola 
and  other  water  works.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760) 
II.  438  The  girondola,  or  dragon  fountain,  throws  up  a  vast 
column  of  water  to  the  height  of  twenty  palmi. 

Girandole  (dji-randirol).  Also  7  gironell, 
girondel,  8  glrandel.  [a.  F.  girandole,  a.  It. 
girandola :  see  prec.] 

1.  A  species  of  firework  ;  =  GIRANDOLA  I. 

1634  J.  BATE  Myst.  Nat.  77  How  to  make  Gironells,  or 
fire  wheeles.  1749  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI.  132  The  greatest 
height  of  any  of  those  fired  in  the  grand  Girandole  was 
about  615  yards.  1868  Morning  Star  29  June,  The  whole 
wound  up  with  a  girandole  of  two  thousand  rockets. 

trans/.  1766  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVII. 
105  The  mouth  of  the  volcano  threw  up  every  minute  a 
girandole  of  red  hot  stones,  to  an  immense  height. 

2.  A  revolving  fountain-jet ;   =  GIRANDOLA  2. 
1813  J.  FORSYTH  Rem.  Antiq.  Italy  273  Rock-work  and 

girandoles  of  water. 

3.  A  branched  support  for  candles  or  other  lights, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  candlestick  for  placing  on 
a  table,  etc.,  or  more  commonly  as  a  bracket  pro- 
jecting from  a  wall. 

1769  Public  Advertiser  10  June  3/3  Sconce  Glasses  and 
Girandoles.  1804  Sporting  Mag.  XXIII.  281  A  bill  of 
sale  of  the  sofas,  pier  glasses  and  girandoles.  1844  DISRAELI 
Coningsby  I.  iii,  It  led  into  a  vestibule,  .hung  with  Venetian 
girandoles.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just  as  I  am  xi.  The 
walls  white  and  gold,  with  large  oval  mirrors  at  intervals, 
and  old  crystal  girandoles. 

4.  An  ear-ring  or  pendant,  esp.  one  which  has 
a  large  central  stone  surrounded  by  smaller  ones. 

1825  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894)  I.  347  She  had  my 
.  .second-best  earrings,  the  girandoles,  and  second-best  neck- 
lace. 1853  MRS.  SMYTHIES  Bride  Elect  xiii,  When  the  tiara 
was  on  her  head,  the  girandoles  in  her  ears  [etc.]. 

5.  attrib.,  as  girandole-chest,  -ornament. 

1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  17  The  girandel  chest  is 
made  of  wood,  of  what  size  you  think  proper,  according  to 
the  number  of  rockets  you  design  to  fire  at  once.  1828 
Ladies  Pocket  Mag.  I.  143  The  neck-lace  is  formed  of  two 
rows  of  gold  beads . .  with  a  girandole  ornament  of  turquoise 
stones. 

Girant :  see  GYRANT. 

Gira  pigra,  obs.  form  of  HIERA  PICRA. 

Girar,  obs.  form  of  JEEREB. 

Girasol  C  (d^i-ras^l,  -so»l).  Also  6  girosol, 
8  gy rasole.  [a.  It. girasole  (whence  also  F.  girasot) , 
{.  gira-re  to  turn  +  sole  the  sun.  Cf.  HELIOTROPE.] 


GIRD. 

fl.  A  sunflower.  Obs.  rare  —  '. 

a  1586  SiuNbY  J  nmlia.  \.  (ijydi  91  With  gazing  lookes,  short 
iighes,  vnsetlcd  feet  He  stood,  but  turn'd,  as  Girosol,  to  Sun. 

2.  A  variety  of  opal  which  reflects  a  reddish  glow 
in  a  bright  light :  called  also  fire-opal. 

1588  PARKE  tr.  Meiidoza*s  Hist.  China  403  Diamonds, 
rubies,  &  other  stones  yt  are  called  girasolis.  1611  COTGR., 
Gimsole,  a  Girasole ;  or  precious  stone,  of  the  kind  of 
Opalls,  that  yeelds  an  eye-like  luster,  which  way  soeuer  you 
turne  it,  vnlessc  it  be  towards  the  sunne ;  for  then  it  casts 
forth  beames  like  the  sunne.  i66z  MERRETtr.  Nerfs  Art 
of  Glass  Ixxiv,  Some,  .were  of  a  fair  Opal  colour,  and  some 
of  the  Girasole.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  J//«.  (ed.  2)  I.  253  To 
this  family  (Oriental  Sapphire)  we  may  also  annex  the  stone 
called  Gyrasole.  1804  Phil.  Trans.  XCIV.  42  Girasol  ..  I 
have  long  since  adopted  this  word  . .  to  distinguish  the  sub- 
stance to  which  Mr.  Werner  gives  the  general  name  of  opal, 
and  to  which  the  Abbe*  Hauy  gives  the  name  of  quartz 
rcslnite.  1853  KANE  Grinnell^  Exp.  xxxiv.  (1856)  309  In  the 
midst  of  which,  like  a  huge  girasole,  flashes  the  round  sun. 
1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  198  Girasol.  Bluish-white,  translu- 
cent, with  reddish  reflections  in  a  bright  light. 

Q-ircken,  obs.  form  of  JERKIN,  falcon. 

Gird  (g5-id),  sb.^  Obs.  exc.  north.  Also  9 
Northumb.  gord.  [var.  of  GIKTH,  perh.  influenced 
by  GIRD  v. ;  but  cf.  erd,yird= EARTH.] 

L  fft.  A  girdle  (o6s.).  b.  •(•  A  strap  or  band  of 
any  kind  (obs.) ;  a  saddle-girth. 

13. .  K .  A  Us.  2272  Glitoun  . .  smot  Tauryn  . .  On  the  helm 
with  the  sweord,  That  the  dynt  stod  at  the  gird.  1566  in 
D.  H.  Fleming  Mary  Q.  ofSc.  (1897)  499  Tway  skenyeis  of 
girdis  to  bind  up  the  bedde.  a  1613  OVEBBURY  A  Wife(.ib$) 
167  He  hath,  as  it  were,  put  a  gird  about  the  whole  world. 
1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  v,  What  !  Drink  so  shallow  ? 
It  is  enough  to  break  both  girds  and  pettrel.  1825-80  JAMIE- 
SON,  Gird,  Girdan,  the  girth  of  a  saddle.  Perths. 

2.  A  hoop  for  a  barrel,  or  one  used  as  a  child's 
plaything.    (Cf.  GIRR,  GIRTH  «M  2.) 

1612  Sc.  Bk.  Rates  in  Halyburtons  Ledger  (1867)  308 
Girds  of  Irone  for  punsheones  or  pypes  the  hundreth  weght, 
viii  li.  1622  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  294  For  fower  gerdes  for 
the  runlets,  \d.  iTgiNEWTE  7Vwr.£«^.<$-.SY0/.4i3Thischain 
of  rocVs  is  called,  by  the  country  people,  one  of  the  Girds 
of  the  Earth,  a  1800  Fair  Annie  xxvii.  in  Scott  Minstr. 
Scott.  Bord.,  Has  your  wine  barrels  cast  the  girds,  Or  is 
your  white  bread  gone  ?  1893  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Gord,  a 
hoop.  'The  gords  is  all  comin1  off  the  rain-tubs.1  'The 
bairns  hez  all  getten  gords  ti  play  wiV 

3.  Comb.,  as  •)•  girdsting,  a  piece  of  wood  for 
making  hoops.    (Cf.  girth-sting,  GIRTH  sbl  8.) 

1534  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  10  (Jam.)  Ane  thousand  half  gird- 
stingis  and  vi«  haill  gridstmgis.  i6ia  Sc.  Bk.  Kates  in  Haly- 
burtons Ledger  (1867)  308  Girdstingis  the  hundreth,  xxj. 

Gird  (g«d),  **•*    Also  4  gyrd.     [f.  GIBD  z/.2] 

f  1.  A  sharp  stroke  or  blow.   Obs,  rare. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  629  The  brothir  that  the  hand-ax 
bar..  A  gyrd  rycht  to  the  king  can  mak.  l$"]oSatir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxii.  60  With  hir  to  sport  and  play,  With  fauldit 
neif,  and  tak  hir  mony  gird.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin. 
Tim.  79/1  When  hee  toucheth  them  to  the  quicke,  when  hee 
giueth  them  girdes  with  y°  spurre. 

tb.  Jig.  A  stroke  of  policy.  Obs.  rare  ~ '. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  vn.  vii.  51  Was  it  nocht  evin  be  sik 
a  fen;eit  gyrd,  Quhen  Paris  . .  Socht  to  the  citie  Laces  in 
Sparta,  And  thar  the  douchtyr  of  Lydea  stal  awa. 

2.  A  sudden  movement  or  jerk,  a  spurt  of  action ; 
chiefly  in  phrases  at  a  gird,  for  a  gird,  by  fits  and 
girds  (cf.  FIT  sb.2  4  c) ;  also  in  a  gird :  (dial.),  in  a 
trice.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxopk,  (Arb.)  149  Lowsynge  muste  be  . .  so 
quycke  and  hard  yat  it  be  wyth  oute  all  girdes.  1:1570 
Marr.  Wit  $  Sci.  I.  A  iv,  Agayne,  with  labor  by  it  selfe, 
great  matters  compaste  hee,  Euen  at  a  gyrde  in  very  lyttel 
time  or  none  wee  see.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exj>.  2  Peter 
ii.  18  The  devotion  of  worldlings  is  all  for  a  gird.  1672 
MARVELL  Rek.  Tramp,  i.  56  All  that  he  saith  either  by 
fits  and  girds  of  Calvin,  or  in  his  justest  narratives.  1825-80 
JAMIESON,  Gird,  a  very  short  space  of  time,  a  moment. 
1  I'll  be  wi'  you  in  a  gird.'  1887  5.  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Gird, 
only  in  the  phrase  '  by  fits  an*  girds  '= by  fits  and  starts. 

3.  A  spasm  of  pain,  sudden  pang.    Now  dial. 
1614  T.  ADAMS  DeviCs  Bang.  213  What  is.  .the  torment  of 

the  reynes,  to  the  stitches,  girds,  and  gripes  of  an  aking 
Conscience  ?  1667  SOUTH  Serin.  (1823)  I.  371  Old  age  comes 
attended  with  many  painful  girds  and  achmgs.  1714  STEELE 
I.ovtr  No.  7  My  Heart  relented,  and  gave  me  several  Girds 
and  Twitches.  1876  Mid-Yorksh.  Gloss,  s.v.,  A  poorly  per- 
son will  say,  in  humorous  reference  to  his  weak  condition, 
'  I's  middling  at  meal-times,  but  I've  hardish  girds  between.' 

4.  A  sharp  or  biting  remark  directed  against  a 
person  ;    a  gibe,  '  dig ',  '  hit '.     In  common  use 
c  1580-1700;  now  somewhat  arch. 

1566  DRANT  Horace's  Sat.  a  iv  b,  Those  that  wyll  them 
[satires]  write  With  taunting  gyrds  &  glikes  and  gibes 
must  vexe  the  lewde.  167*  MARVELL  Mr.  Smirk*  Wks. 
1875  IV.  25  Many  a  dry  bob,  close  gird,  and  privy  nip  has 
he  given  him.  11734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  390  lor 
his  girds  were  oblique,  and  touched  to  the  quick,  out  not 
directly  exceptionable.  1834  SIR  H .  TAYLOR  A  rtei'elde  n. 
IV.  iii.  (1849)  2'8  Lois  of  Sanxere,  I  ask  thee  in  this  pre- 
sence, Fling'st  thou  these  girds  at  me?  1881  Contemp.Rev. 
Dec.  894,  I  mean  no  gird  at  this  tendency. 
b.  with  punning  allusion  to  GIRD  sb^ 

1593  NASHE  4  Lett.  Con/ut.  72  Thou  shall  be  double  girt 
with  girds. 

6.  dial.  An  outburst  (of  laughter1). 

c  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Vina  Lane.  Dial.  Wks. 
(1862)  42  Th'  flyVing  Karron  sect  up  o  Gurd  o  Leawghing. 
1790  MRS.  WHEELER  Westntld.  Dial.  (1821)  103  She  fetched 
up  a  «irt  gird  a  laffin,  an  sed  [etc.]. 

Gird  (gwd),  v.1  Inflected  girded  and  girt. 
Forms;  i  gyrdan,  Korthumb.  ji-gyrde,  4-6 
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gerd(e,  4-7  girde,  (5  gyrdyn,  gurde,6  gyrde% 
6-  gird.  fa.  t.  a.  i  gyrde,  3-4  gurde,  (4  gurd, 
gerd  ,  4-5  girde,  (5  //.  gurdene),  6  gyrd(e.  0. 
4  girdede,  5-6  gyrded,  6  gerded,  6-  girded. 
y.  4 gyrt,  gert, girt(e,  5  gyrte,  7-  girt.  Pa. pple. 
a.  I  gyrded,  4  gyrdid,  Sc.  girdit,  6  ger-, 
gyrded,  6-  girded.  0.  3  i-gurd,  4  gurde, 
4-6  gird  e,  5-6  gyrd(e.  7.  4  gert,  5  girte, 
6  gerte,  gyrte  (gyrthe),  3-  girt.  [OE.  gyrdan  = 
OS.  gurdian  (Du.  garden),  OHG.  gurten  (MUG. 
and  moAG.giirtett),  ON. ^y/Ua (OSw.  giorpa,  Sw. 
gjorda.  Da.  gjorde)  to  gird :— OTeut.  *guritjan. 
To  other  grades  of  the  same  root  belong  Goth. 
(W-,  uf-}gairda>i  to  gird^a/rrfa  girdle ;  see  GIKTH, 
GARTH  ^  ;  some  scholars  connect  also  Goth,  gard-s 
house,  corresp.  to  GABTH  ',  YAHD. 

Throughout  its  whole  history  the  English  word  is  chiefly 
employed  in  rhetorical  language,  in  many  instances  with 
more  or  less  direct  allusion  to  biblical  passages.] 

1.  trans.  To  surround,  encircle  (the  waist,  a  per- 
son about  the  waist)  with  a  belt  or  girdle,  esp.  for 
the  purpose  of  confining  the  garments  and  allowing 
freer  action  to  the  body.  Chiefly  refl.  or  pass.  \ 
also,  after  Biblical  phrase,  to  gird  one's  loins,  reins, 
etc.  Also  to  gird  up,  about. 

c  950  f.iridisf.  Gosf.John  xxi.  18  Mio-dy  [bu]  uere  jiungra 
ou  waldes  Sec  gigyrde.  .  miSSy  uutudlice  ou  bist  seuintrad 
.  -ooer  Sec  gyrdeo.  a  1225  Alter.  R.  418  Je  schulen  liggen 
in  on  heater,  and  i-gurd.  4:1150  Gen.  ft  SJF,  3149  Sod  and 
girt,  stondende,  and  staf  on  hond.  11330  R.  BRUNNK 
Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1804  Coryneus  first  vp  he  stirt,  & 
wy[>  a  clob  his  body  gyrt.  1389  WYCLIF  Exod.  xii.  ii  ?e 
schulen  girde  about  ^oure  reynes.  —  Tobit  v.  5  Tobie . .  fond 
a.  3ung  man  stondende,  ful  faire,  gird  [1535  COVERDALE 
gyrded  vp],  and  as  redi  to  gon.  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.) 
7054  The  lauendres  kirtel  on  she  cast,  She  gird  hir,  and 
tukked  hir  fast.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  432  b/2  For  gyrdle 
he  gyrded  hym  on  Tiis  bare  ftesshe  wyth  a  corde.  1535 
COVERDALE  2  Kings  iv.  29  Girde  vp  thy  loynes,  and  take 
my  staffe  in  thy  hande,  and  go  thy  waye.  —  Luke  xii.  35 
Let  youre  loynes  be  gerded  aboute.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix. 
1113  Those  Leaves  They  eatherd  .  .  And  . .  together  sowd, 
To  gird  thir  waste.  1782  COWPER  Truth  82  In  shirt  of  hair, 
and  weeds  of  canvas  dressed,  Girt  with  a  bell-rope  that  the 
Pope  has  blessed.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  HI.  vii,  He  girt 
his  loins  and  came.  1865  DICKENS  Mnt.  Fr.  in.  iv,  She 
girded  herself  with  awhile  apron.  187*  [EARL  PEMBROKE 
&  G.  H.  KINGSLEY]  S.  Sea.  Bubbles  vii.  176  They  girded  him 
with  strange  belts. 

b.  Jig.  To  prepare  (oneself)  for  action ;  to  brace 
up  (oneself  )/»>•,/«,  or  todo  something.  Often  with  up. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  I.  xix.  22  Girde  be  as  a  man 
ayenst  be  fendes  wickednes.  1592  tr.  Jutiius  on  Rev.  xiv.  i 
As  ready  gird  to  doe  his  office  in  the  midst  of  the  Church. 
1671  CAVE  Prim.  Chr.  i.  iii.  (1673)  49  The  mind  is  strength- 
ened and  girt  close  by  indigence  and  frugality.  1781 
COWPER  Conversat.  702  [They]  one  in  heart,  in  interest,  and 
design  Gird  up  each  other  to  the  race  divine.  1822  HAZLITT 
Table-t.  Ser.  II.  vi.  (1869)  126  To  gird  themselves  up  to  any 
enterprize  of  pith  or  moment.  1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  (1868) 
I.  i.  15  He  was  already  girding  himself  for  his  life's  work. 

t  C.  To  clothe  with  or  in  a  garment  confined  by 
a  girdle.  06s.  rare. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Sam.  yi.  14  Dauid  is  gird  [Vulg.  accinctus; 
1388  clothed ;  l6n  girt]  with  a  surplees.  1697  DRYDEN 
Aintid  vn.  258  Girt  in  his  Cabin  Gown  the  Here*  sate. 

f  d.  To  bind  (a  horse)  with  a  saddle-girth.  (Cf. 
GIKTH  v.  2.)  Obs. 

c  1330  A  rih.  ff  Merl.  3985  Adoun  bai  lijt  &  her  hors  girten. 
c  1420  Atiturs  of  Arth.  xxxix.  495  Gawayne  and  Galerone 
gurdene  \v.  r.  dyghtis]  here  stedes. 


GIRD. 

trusty  sword  and  spur.  1848  (.At.LENGA  Italy  Past  ff  Pr. 
I.  p.  xxv,  They  gave  her  a  standard  ;  they  girt  her  sons 
with  the  weapons  of  war. 

4.  a.  To  fasten  (a  sword  or  other  weapon)  to 
one's  person  by  means  of  a  belt.  Const,  on,  upon, 
to.  Also  with  on  adv. 

'looo  Ags.  Ps.  (Thj  xliv.  4  [xlv.  3]  Gyrd  nu  bin  sweord 
ofer  bin  beoh  [L.  super  femur  tiiutit}  bu  Mihtixa.  11300 
/•.  E.  Psalter  ibid.  (  Horstm.  '  Girde  bi  swerde  of  iren 
and  stele  Ouer  bi  thee.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  cc.  181 
A  ndrew  of  herkela  .  .  worthery  arrayed  and  with  a  swerd  gurt 
aboute  hym.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  HUGH  xliii.  146  He  dyd  on 
his  helme  and  gyrte  on  his  sword.  1555  EDEN  Decades  270 
Hauynge  theyr  quyuers  of  arrowes  gerte  to  them.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  713  My  Bow  and  Thunder,  my  Almighty 
Arms,  Gird  on,  and  Sword  upon  thy  puissant  Thigh.  1718 
PKIOR  Kttoivledgc  247  The  combatant  too  late  the  field 
declines,  When  now  the  sword  is  girded  to  his  loins.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  ff  F.  II.  xlv.  689  A  trusty  sword  was  con- 
stantly girt  to  their  side.  1832  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  I.  iv, 
His  pistols  were  still  girded  round  him.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Rudge^  iii,  Girt  to  his  side  was  the  steel  hilt  of  an 
old  sword  without  blade  or  scabbard.  1883  STEVENSON 
Treas.  1st.  v.  xxii,  The  doctor  took  up  his  hat  and  pistols, 
girt  on  a  cutlass  .  .  and  .  .  crossed  the  palisade. 

b.  To   secure  (clothing,   armour,  etc.)   on   the 
person  by  means  of  a  girdle  ;  also  to  gird  on,  up. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8962  po  caste  bis  gode  mold  hire 
mantel  of  anon  &  gurde  aboute  hire  middel  a  uair  linne 
ssete.  6-1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  316  >if  bise  clobis  ben 
gurde  &  more  large  in  widnesse,  bei  beren  on  hem  more 
synne.  1535  COVERDALE  John  xxi.  7  Simon  Peter  .  .  gyrde 
his  iiiantell  aboute  him  &  sprange  in  to  y8  see.  1583  STUBBES 
Anal.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  109  An  old  gowne  girded  to  him  with 
a  thong.  1611  BIBLE  i  Kings  xx..  32  So  they  girded  sackcloth 
on  their  loynes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  542  Let  each  His 
Adamantine  coat  gird  well.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  xi.  17  Bade 
the  Greeks  Gird  on  their  armour.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles 


1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of 

°l'olys  (1570)  25  lie  is  a  foole  . .  That  to  his  saddle  would 
leape  on  hye  Before  or  he  haue  girt  his  horse,  c  1566  Merie 
Tales  in  Skelton's  Wks.  (1843)  I.  p.  Ixv,  Skelton  com- 
maunded  the  ostler  to  sadle  his  mare,  &  the  hosteler  did 
gyrde  the  mare  hard.  1677  MIECE  Diet.  Eng.-Fr.,  To  gird 
a  Horse,  cengler  Hit  cheval. 

Z.Jig.  To  invest  or  endue  with  attributes,  esp. 
(after  biblical  phrase)  with  strength,  power,  etc. 

c  looo  Aft.  /V.(Th.)  xvii.  31  [xviii.  32]  Se  god  me  jegyrde 
mid  maexnum,  and  mid  craeftum.  a  1300  E.  £.  Psalter 
xvii.  33  [ibid.]  (Horstm.)  I,auerd  M  girde  me  with  might. 
1388  WYCI.IF  Ps.  xvii.  33  [ibid.]  God  that  hath  gird  me  with 
vertu.  Ibid.  Ixiv.  7  [Ixv.  6]  Thou  makest  redi  hillis  in  thi 
vertu,  and  art  gird  with  power,  a  1450-1530  Myrr.  ourLiuiye 
126  The  vyrgyn  mari  in  whome  thou  hast  cladde  the  in 
fayrnesse  and  gyrthe  the  in  strengthe.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps, 


.  xiv,  Warn  Lanark's  knights  to  gird  their  mail. 
W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  45  He  rode  with  his  finely  shaped 
head  and  breast  naked,  his  blanket  being  girt  round  his 
waist  1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes  u.  (1868)  24  So  Perseus  arose, 
and  girded  on  the  sandals  and  the  sword.  1877  J.  NORTH- 
COTE  Catacombs  I.  v.  71  With  his  tunic  girt  high  about  his 
loins. 

o.  To  put  (a  cord,  etc.)  round  something,  rare. 

1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  i,  Very  strong  cords  .  .  which  the 
workmen  had  girt  round  my  neck,  my  hands,  my  body,  and 
my  legs. 

5.  trans/,  and  fig.   \  a.  To  surround  as  with  a 
belt  ;  to  tie  firmly  or  confine.     Also  to  gird  up, 
in,  about,  together.  Obs. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xii,  Sommers  greene  all  girded  up  in 
sheaues.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio  s  Re^<.  II.  v.  Wks.  1856  I. 
103  Then  I  Catch  straight  the  cords  end  ;  and.  .offer  a  rude 
hand  As  readie  to  girde  in  thy  pipe  of  breath.  16x1  BlBLK 
Ecclus.  xxii,  16  As  timber  girt  and  bound  together  in  a 
building  [etc.].  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  Index  to 
Plate  84  Two  stantipns  of  timber  which  are  girded  together 
in  several  places,  with  wood  or  Iron.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
vni.  82  How  [they  will]  gird  the  Sphear  With  Centric  and 
Eccentric  scribl'd  o're.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  tr  Selv.  128 
For  I  take  the  seed  .  .  to  be  a  cluster  of  bubbles  wryed  up 
snug,  or  a  bottome  of  hoops  or  springs  closely  girt  or  knit 
together. 

b.  To  encircle  (a  town,  etc.)  with  an  armed 
force  ;  to  besiege,  blockade. 

1548  HALL  Chron.  Hen.  fl,  153  b,  He.  .determined  to  get 
the  town  of  Vernoyle  in  perche,  and  gyrd  it  round  about  with 
a  strong  seage.  1590  GREENE  Ort.  Fur.  (1599)  C,  But  trust 
me,  Princes,  I  haue  girt  his  fort,  And  I  will  sacke  it.  a  1627 
HAYWARD  Four  Y.  Klin.  (Camden)  66  But  the  French  was  so 
streightly  girt  up  within  Lieth,  that  no  supplies  were  brought 
unto  them.  1814  CARY  Dante,  Inf.  xiv.  64  This  of  the 
seven  kings  was  one,  Who  girt  the  Theban  walls  with  siege. 
1867  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  284  The  whole  place  is 
secretly  girt  in  with  a  military  force. 

c. 
bond)  upon  a  person,  rare. 

1732-8  NEAL  Hist.  Purit.  IV.  139  His  Highness  girt  the 
laws  close  upon  the  Papists. 

6.  Said  of  that  which  surrounds  :    To  encircle, 
enclose,  confine. 

c  1290  .5".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  206  Some  of  be  naddrene  bi- 
clupten  heom  so  faste  al  a-boute  pat  heom  boujte  heo 
scholden  to-berste  so  streite  heo  gurden  heom  with-oule. 
1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xvii.  616  Gret  flaggatis  tharof  thai 
maid,  Gyrdit  with  Irne-bandis  braid.  1749  SMOLLETT  Re- 


. 

retly  girt  in  with  a  military  force. 
c.  To  fasten  tightly,  draw  close  (as  a  fetter  or 


for  her  sake.     1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  444 
A  discoloration  . .  which  extended. .  over  the  loins  and  very 


Columbus  I.  49  Sent  forth  to  save,  and  girt  with  God-like 
power.  1821  SHBI.I.KV  Prometh.  Unb.  I.  643  The  sights 
with  which  thou  torturest  gird  my  soul  With  new  endur- 
ance. 1874  BLACKIE  Sflf-Cult.  14  Without  carrying  away 
any  living  pictures  of  significant  story  which  might . .  gird 
them  with  endurance  in  a  moment  of  difficulty. 

3.  To  equip  (oneself  or  another)  with  a  sword 
suspended  from  a  belt  fastened  round  the  body ; 
sometimes  with  reference  to  investing  a  person 
with  the  sword  of  knighthood. 

a  looo  Cxdmon't  Gen.  2865  (Gr.)  Hine  se  halga  wer  gyrde 
graejan  sweorde.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls.)  3615  Mid  issuerd 
he  was  igurd.  bat  so  strong  was  &  kene.  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  3291  j>e  kni;l . .  gerd  him  wi|>  a  god  swerd.  c  1450 
Merlin  322  Gonnore  hir-self  girde  hym  with  his  swerde. 
1568  R.  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  95  Upon  Easter  day  ..  he  was 
gyrde  with  the  sworde  of  the  Duke  of  Briteyn.  1641 
HAKER  Chron.  (1660)  127  And  because  he  had  not  yet 
received  the  Order  of  Knighthood,  he  was  by  Henry  Earl 
of  Lancaster  girt  solemnly  with  the  sword.  1663  BUTLER 
Hud.  \.  ii.  742  Was  I  for  this  entitled  Sir,  And  girt  with 


157  Then „ „  -   -  „ 

Her  finger  [etc.].     1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  II.  viii. 
197  A  mighty  mound  girded  by  a  fosse. 

b.  of  natural  surroundings  or  barriers,  esp.  of 
rivers. 
1593  SHAKS-  3  Htn-  W>  "•  v'"-  *"  Lil<e..«0  nis  Iland> 


Syseian  He  Girt  with  the  R'iver  Triton.  1809  PINKNEY 
Trav.  France  27  This  lawn  . .  was  girded  entirely  around 
by  a  circle  of  lofty  trees.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E. 
BnrJ.  I.  1 3  The  range  thus  girds  in  and  defines  the  plain. 
1870-4  J.  THOMSON  City  Dread/.  A"/,  i.  iv,  A  river  girds  the 
city  west  and  south. 

c.  of  a  ring  or  crowd  of  people ;  chiefly  refl.  or 
passive. 

1671  MILTON  Samson  1415  Your  company  along  I  will  not 
wish,  lest  it  perhaps  offend  them  To  see  me  girt  with 
friends.  1807  WORDSW.  White  Doe  III.  133  On  foot  they 

1U2-2 


GIBD. 

girt  Iheir  Father  round.  (11839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  37 
Girt  with  a  crowd  of  listening  Graces,  With  expectation  on 
their  faces.  1864  TKNNYSON  Boadicea.  5  Boadicea.  .Girt  by 
half  the  tribes  of  Britain. 

d.  of  immaterial  surroundings  (chiefly  passive}. 
1629  MILTON  Nativity  202  Ashtaroth  .  .  Now  sits  not  girt 

with  tapers'  holy  shine.  1671  —  P.  R.  \.  120  So  to  the 
coast  of  Jordan  he  directs  His  easy  steps,  girded  with  snaky 
wiles.  1833  TENNYSON  Pal.  Art  273  Shut  up  as  in  a  crumbling 
tomb,  girt  round  With  blackness  as  a  solid  wall.  1836  H. 
HOLLAND  Med.  Notes  (1839)  274  It  is  well  worthy  of  note  .  . 
how  long  in  fact  it  [life]  may  continue,  thus  narrowed  and 
girt  in  on  every  side.  1847  L.  HUNT  Jar  Honey  ix.  (1848) 
120  Unheard  was  shepherd's  song,  And  silence  girt  the 
woods. 

e.  To  move  round,  rare. 

1688  PRIOR  OnExod.  iii.  14,  51  Why  does  each  consenting 
Sign  With  prudent  Harmony  combine.  .To  gird  the  Globe, 
and  regulate  the  Year?  1812  WOODHOUSE  Astron.  v.  20 
They  [Navigators]  must  therefore  have  surrounded,  or 
girded  the  Earth. 

f  7.  intr.  Of  a  string  :  To  have  a  grip  upon  what 
it  encircles.  Obs. 

1680  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  I.  187  The  String  ..  will  touch 
and  gird  more  upon  the  Groove  of  the  Work,  and  conse- 
quently .  .  will  the  better  command  the  Work  about. 

Gird  vg3Jd),  v.2  Forms  :  4  girden,  gerde, 
gorde,  4-5  gyrd,  gurd(e,  4-6  girde,  5-6  gyrde, 
(7  guird-,  guerd),  4-  gird.  Pa.  t.  3  gurde,  4 
gert(e,  4-5  girde,  girt,  4-6  gird,  gyrd  ;  4  //. 
girdiden,  5  Sc.  girdit,  6-  girded,  (7  guirded). 
Pa.  pple.  3  gurd,  4  y-girt,  4-5  gird(e,  5  gurt,  (7 
gurde),  6-  girded.  [Of  obscure  origin. 

Derivation  from  OE.  fierd  rod,  YARD,  is  impossible  on 
account  of  the  initial  guttural,  and  indirect  connexion  with 
that  word  appears  also  inadmissible,  as  WGer.  ar-  from  as- 
has  no  corresponding  weak  grade  vr-.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  strike,  smite.  Often  with  advb. 
compl.  describing  the  effect  of  the  stroke,  as  to  gird 
dtnvn,  off,  out,  also  to  gird  in  two,  to  death,  to 
ground,  etc.  Also  of  pain  :  To  touch  sharply  (rare). 

c  1205  LAY.  1596  He  gurde  suard  on  bat  hsefd  bat  he  grand 
sohte.  13.  .  K.  Alis.  2299  A-two  peces  he  hadde  him  gurd, 
No  hadde  Glitoun  y-come.  c  1350  Will.  Palertte 
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Grimly  wib  gret  cours  ei^ber  gerdeb  ober,  &  William  Wlb 
-  od  wille  so  wel  be  duk  hitt  [etc.].  (1400  Destr.  Troy  177 
_-irde  out  the  grete  teth  of  the  grym  best,  a  1400-50  A  lex- 
ander  2474  Settis  all  be  gailis  on  gledis  &  girdis  doun  be 
wallis.  c  1450  HENRYSON  Mar.  Fab.  35  With  that  the  Meir 
gird  him  vpon  the  gumes.  f  1460  Tcrwneley  Myst.  xiii.  622 
If  I  trespas  eft,  gyrd  of  my  hede.  1606  Bp.  HALL  Medit.  4- 
Vows  i.  §  92. 107  When  therefore  some  sodain  stitch  girds  me 
in  the  side.  1612  W.  MARTYN  YotiWs^  Instruct.  91  The 
horseman  . .  with  a  stifle  . .  cudgel  so  guirded  and  laced  the 
backe  . .  of  his  . .  master.  1618  LATHAM  2nd  Bk.  Falconry 
(1633)  49  That  will  cause  her  [the  hawk]  to  gird  and  master 
them,  as  it  were,  at  the  sowce. 

b.  absol.  To  deliver  a  blow.     Also  Sc.  to  let 
gird  (cf.  to  let  drive). 

13. .  GaitJ.  fr  Gr.  Knt.  2062  [Gawayn]  gordez  to  Gryngolet 
with  his  gilt  helez.  *z  1400-50  Alexander  1219  Gers  many 
grete  syre  grane  &  girdis  burse  maillis.  1450-70  Golagros 
<V  Gaiv.  105  The  grume  . .  leit  gird  to  schir  Kay,  Fellit  the 
freke  with  his  fist  flat  in  the  fiure.  a  1550  Chrisiis  Kirke 
Gr.  xv,  Thay  girnit  and  lait  gird  with  grainis,  Ilk  gossip 
uder  grievit. 

f  2.  To  impel  or  move  hastily  or  rudely :  to 
thrust  in,  cast  up,  drive  back,  pull  out,  throw  down ; 
to  fire  (a  gun)  to  (  =  at).  Obs. 

13..  Coerrle  L.  1086  In  at  hys  [the  lion's]  throte  hys  arme 
he  gerte,  Rent  out  the  herte.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  379, 
I  Glotoun  girt  it  [food]  vp,  er  I  hadde  gone  a  myle.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  10370  But  the  grekes  were  so  grym,  bai  gird 
horn  abake.  ^1400-50  A  lexande r  2227  Sum  with  gunnes 
of  be  grekis  girdis  vp  stanes.  1450-70  Golagros  ff  Galv. 
848  Thai  . .  girdit  out  suerdis  on  the  grund  grene.  ft  1650 
Scot.  Field  93  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  216  Many  a  gaping 
.unn  was  gurde  to  the  walls,  where  there  fell  of  the  first 

hott  manie  a  fell  ffooder. 

3.  intr.  To  move  suddenly  or  rapidly ;  to  rush, 
start,  spring.     Also  to  gird  forth,  forward,  out, 
together,  up.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  911  pe  grounde  of  gomorre  [schal] 
gorde  into  helle.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  n.  417  With  that 
come  gyrdand,  in  A  lyng,  Crystall  off  Seytoun.  a  1400-50 
Alexantierim  Ane  Bentinus. .  Come  girdand  out  of  Gadirs, 
out  of  be  grete  cite.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  x.  xiv.  161  Eneas 
gyrd  abufe  hym  with  a  brayd.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met. 
"•  d593)  32  They  girded  forth,  and  cutting  through  the 
clouds  . .  they  overflue  the  easterne  winde  apace.  1579 
GOSSON  ScA.A/mse(fab.)s&  The  freest  horse,  at  the  whiske 
of  a  wand,  girdes  forwarde.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  428 
No  sooner  hangs  he  by  the  hooke,  but  he  runneth  and 
glrdeth  with  it  in  his  mouth  too  and  fro.  1887  i".  C/tesk. 
Gloss.,  Gird,  to  push,  hurry  about.  The  word  is  common 
in  the  phrase  '  runnin'  an'  girdin1.' 

4.  fig.    a.  absol.  To  make  '  hits '  at,  to  jest  or 
gibe  at  (rarely  against,  upon).     Also  in  indirect 
passive.     (The  current  sense.) 

1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  i.  (1560)  52  Let  the  gogle  eied 
Gardiner  of  Winchester  gyrde  at  it  tyll  his  rybbes  ake.  160 


—  1679  J.  Go 

Pardoned  in.  vi.  11713)  37,  Why  dotTi  he  not  reprove  de- 
bauchery  rather  than  . .  be  always  guerding  at  the  sancti- 
fied party?  1823  LAMB  Let.  to  Soutluy  Corr.  (1868)  I  212 
You  are  always  girding  at  what  some  pious  . .  folk  think  to 
be  so  [religion].  1862  SALA  Seven  Sins  I.  vi.  123  The  club- 
men talked  club  scandal  and  girded  at  the  Committee.  1801 
Times  ii  July  11/2  Not  only  is  each  member  of  the  Trmle 
Alliance  denounced  and  girded  at  in  turn,  but  [etc.] 
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b.  trans.  To  assail  with  jest  or  sarcasm ;  to 
sneer  or  scoff  at.  ?  Obs. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Leiter-bk.  (Camden)  29  Sum  . .  he  hath 
spitefully  girdid  behind  there  backs.  1628  EARLE  Micro- 
cosm., Discontented  Man  (Arb.  I  28  His  life  is  a  perpetual! 
Satyre,  and  hee  is  still  girding  the  ages  vanity.  1721 
STRYHS  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  xxvi.  191  He  girded  him  as  he  had 
done  the  Archbishop  of  York,  telling  him  he  looked  for 
anew  world.  1850  L.  H  UNT  A  utobiog.  xi.  184  The  Examiner 
had  been  long  girding  him  on  incompetency. 

Hence  t  Gird-off  ppl.  a.,  struck  off,  severed. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Kings  xx.  22  Thanne  she  wente  into  al  the 
puple,  and  spak  to  hem  wiseli,  the  which  the  gird  of  heed 
of  Siba  . .  casten  forth  to  Joab. 

Gird-brew,  var.  GIBT-BKEW. 

Girde,  obs.  form  of  GIBU. 

Girded  (g5uded),  ///.  a.  [f.  GIRD  v.1  +  -ED  *.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb. 

£comil/(Z.)  2078  He  fyrmest  Ia?s,  gyrded  cempa.  1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  in.  Pro!.  27  Behold  the  Ordinance  on  their 
Carriages,  With  fatal!  mouthes  gaping  on  girded  Harflew. 
1627  MAY  Lucan  i.  649  But  by  the  guirded  Sacrificers 
strength,  .orecome.  .holds  forth  his  conquer'd  necke.  1877 
BRYANT  Poems,  Little  Peofle  of  Snow  62  With  trailing 
garments  through  the  air  they  came,  Or  walked  the  ground 
with  girded  loins.  1882  J.  ROBERTSON  tr.  Mailer's  Heb. 
Synt.  §97  Six  hundred  girded  men.  1889  Sat.  Rev.  16  Mar. 
319/2  The  young  lord  with  his  hakama  (silk  trousers) 
and  girded  sword. 

Girdel,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  GIRDLE,  GIBDLEB. 

Girder l  (g3'Jds.i).  Also  7  gerder.  [f.  GiHDz/.1 
(sense  5)  + -EH1.] 

1.  a.  A  main  beam  in  a  framed  floor,  supporting 
the  system  of  joisting  that  carries  the  flooring. 

Sometimes  (erroneously)  used  instead  of  BREASTSUMMKR. 

1611  COTGR.,  Solive,  the  peece  of  timber  called  a  Girder, 
or  Joist  (betweene  two  Summers'.  1631  GOUGE  God's  A r- 
*rtrws  iv.  §  15.  309  Two  girders  were  by  tenents  and  mor- 
taises  let  into  the  midst  of  it  [the  maine  Summier].  1679 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  I.  137  The  Girders  are  also  to  be  of 
the  same  Scantlins  the  Summer  and  Ground-Plates  are  of. 
1770  THORPE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  157  When  I  repaired 
the  old  house  at  Nettlested, . .  in  sawing  off  the  end  of  the 
main  girder,  it  was  decayed  at  heart.  1830  T.  TREDGOLD 
Carpentry  (1853)  80  Framed  floors  differ  from  double 
floors  only  in  having  the  binding  joists  framed  into  large 
pieces  of  timber,  called  girders.  Ibid.  83  Framed  floors 
consist  of  girders,  binding  joists,  bridging  joists,  and  ceiling 
joists. 

b.  An  iron  or  steel  longitudinal  beam  employed 
for  a  similar  purpose ;  esp.,  a  latticed,  plate,  or 
other  compound  structure  used  to  form  the  span  of 
a  bridge. 

The  main  transverse  beams  of  a  girder  bridge,  correspond- 
ing to  the  '  binding-joists '  of  a  framed  floor,  are  termed 
*  cross-girders '. 

1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  344  IG  and 
HK  are  vertical  rods  of  wrought-iron  which  connect  agreat 
girder  of  the  road-way  with  the  tube  AB.  1869  Latest  News 
5  Sept.  16  So  fierce  was  the  fire,  that  the  glass  in  the  roof 
melted  ;  but  the  iron  girders  remained  in  their  places.     1889 
G.  FINDLAY  Eng.  Railway  63  Forty-two  girders,  each  thirty- 
two  feet  in  length,  were  required,  and  the  plates  and  angles 
for  each  girder  were  rolled  in  one  length. 

f2.  In  masonry  (see  quots.).  Ots.  a.  A  bond- 
stone,  b.  A  bonding-course. 

a.  1726  LEONI  Albert? s  Archit.  I.  47/2  Among  the  Gird- 
ers we  reckon  those  courses  of  large  stones  which  tie  the 
outward  Shell  to  the  inward. 

b.  1726  LEONI  Albert  is  Archil.  I.  48/1  But  there  are 
other  Girders  besides  ..  which  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
Wall  to  embrace  the  Corners.    These  other  Girders ..  we  call 
Cornices. 

3.  attrib.,  as  girder-bridge,  a  bridge  whose 
superstructure  consists  of  longitudinal  girders  carry- 
ing the  platform  or  roadway  ;  girder-rail,  a  form 
of  tramway  rail,  introduced  about  1860,  and  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  section  to  that 
of  the  ordinary  iron  girder  used  in  construction. 

1854  WEALE  Engineer's   Pocket-bk.    389  The  excess  of 
strength  that  should  be  given  to  Girder  Bridges.    1856  H. 
HAUPT  Bridge  Construct.   265  The    manner  of  construct- 
ing trussed  girder  bridges.     1861  Times  7  Oct.,  These  per- 
sons were  engaged . .  in  the  erection  of  a  girder  bridge  across 
the  River  Ouse.    1894  Daily  ffews  25  Oct.  6/3  Metal  ways 
with  girder  rails  and  simple  connections  are  the  form  most 
favoured. 

Hence  Oi'rderage,  girders  collectively. 

1880  Standard  5  Jan.  5  The  whole  top  mass  of  girderage, 
without  giving  way  in  detail,  may  have  been  blown  off  the 
piers. 

tGrrder2.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GIRD?.-  +  -EK!.] 
One  who  sneers  or  cavils. 

1584  LYLY  Campasfe  in.  ii,  What  is  a  quip?  Manes. 
We  great  girders  cal  it  a  short  saying  of  a  sharp  witte,  with 
a  bitter  sense  in  a  sweete  word.  1609  DEKKER  Gitls  Home- 
bk.  138  By  sitting  on  the  stage,  you . .  may  lawfully  presume 
to  be  a  girder,  and  stand  at  the  helm  to  steer  the  passage 
of  scenes.  x6u  COTGR.,  Lardonneur,  a  girder,  flowter. 

Girding  (gSMdirj),  vbl.  s6.1  [f.  GIBD  z>.i  + 
-ING  !.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  GIRD  l,  in  various  senses. 

£1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  x.  122  Othere  there  ben,  that 
men  clepen  Cristene  men  of  Gyrdynge :  for  thei  ben  alle 
gyrt  aboven.  £1592  STOW  Eng.  Chron.  an.  1340.  362 
The  king  created  him  at  Westminster  by  the  girding  of 
a  sword.  1626  BACON  Syltia  §  419  To  make  Roses,  or  other 
Flowers  come  late.. The  Seuenth  [Meanes]  is,  the  Girding 
of  the  Body  of  the  Tree  about  with  some  Pack-threed. 
a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1737)  X.  iv.  117  Patience  is  (as  it  were) 
the  girding^up  of  the  soul,  which  like  the  girding  up  of  the 
body  gives  it  both  strength  and  decency  too. 


GIRDLE. 

2.  That  which  girds;  esp.  fa.  A  girdle.     fAlso 
girding-up}  (obs.}.     b.  dial.  A  saddle-girth,    fc. 
A  girder  \obs.}. 

1388  WYCUF  Isa.  xi.  5  And  ri^tfulnesse  schal  be  the 
girdil  of  hise  leenclU,  and  feith  schal  be  the  girdyng  of  hise 
reynes.  ^1430  Syr  Gener.  iRoxb.)  4224  Laces  and  st  rinse* 
he  kerue  on  twoo,  and  the  girding  of  the  shelde  also.  1535 
STEWART  Croft.  Scot.  III.  402  Scho  come  sic  speid,  Than  in 
the  girding  grittar  ay  scho  growls.  1577  HARRISON  England 

II.  xii.  (1877)  i.  233  Groundsels  . .  transoms,  and  such  prin- 
cipals, with  here  and  there  a  girding,  wherevnto  they  fasten 
their  splints  or  radels.    1689  tr.  Buchanan's  De  Jure  Regni 
apud  Scotos  59  Are  not  Saddles,  Girdings  and  Spurs  made 
for  Horses?     179.   BURNS  Wtary  fa*  you^  Duncan  Gray, 
The  girdin  brak,  the  beast  cam  doun. 

3.  Comb.,    as    girding- beam  =  GIRDER*    i  ; 
gird  ing-place,  the  part  of  the  body  round  which 
the  girdle  or  girth  is  fastened. 

1751  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  *Girding-beams.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  274  It  must  (they  say)  be  . .  kept  fast  bound  neere 
vnto  the  middle  or  *girding  place  of  the  patient.  1682 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1727/8  A  large  Chesnut  Gelding  ..  between 

15  and  16  hands  high  . .  a  white  Rim  under  the  Belly  near 
the  girding  place. 

Gl'rdiug,  vbl.  sb2  [f.  GIRD  v.*  +  -ING?.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  GIRD  2.  •)•  a.  Discharging,  firing 
(of  cannon)  (o&s.}.  b.  Jeering,  gibing. 

a.  a  1650  Scot.  Field  323  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  228 
There  was  gurding  forth  of  gunns  :  with  many  great  stones. 

b.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  v.  (1628)  130  He  fell  to 
taunting  and  girding  at  them.    11x663  SANDERSON  Sernt.  1 1. 
159  Bitter  invectives,  unmannerly  jeers,  petulant  girding  at 
those  that  are  in  authority.     1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks. 
Ckar.  ii.  37  Shakespeare  . .  never  misses  an  opportunity  of 
girding  at  your  pompous  and  affectedly  pensive  character. 

Gi'rding  vbl.  sb3  dial.  [f.  GIRD  sbl  +  -ING  *.] 
The  action  of  fitting  ,  barrels')  with  hoops. 

1609  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  289  For  girding  of  barels,  ijV. 
c  1817  HOGG  Tales  <$•  Sk.  IV.  17  John  Jardme,  the  cooper, 
chanced  to  come  to  Knowe — back  m  the  course  of  his  girding 
and  hooping  peregrinations. 

Girding  (gsudin),  ppl.  a.1  [f.  GIRD  z/.i  + 
-ING  ^.]  That  girds,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1655  GUBNALL  Ckr.  in  Arm.  xiv.  §  i  (1669)  54^2  Walk 
(Christian)  in  the  view  of  God's  Omniscience,  this  is  a  gird- 
ing consideration.  1708  OZELL  tr.  Boileau's  Lutriu  iv.  79 
So,  Abandon'd  by  its  Girding  Wood,  Sinks  an  old  Roof, 
which  had  for  Ages  stood.  1762-9  FALCONER  Shipwr.  u.  915 
To  cut  the  girding  stay  they  run.  1822-34  Good's  Study 
Med,  (ed.  4)  III.  246  '1  he  use  of  stiff  and  girding  stays. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exj>*  (1856)  543  The  Russo-Siberians 
gave  us  vaguely  a  girding-line  of  ice.  x86o  BLACKMORE 
Lortia  D.  xxix,  'Tis  the  ripening  of  the  oats  f  All  the  day 
they  have  been  dancing  . .  Waiting  for  the  girding  hook. 

Girding  (ga-idirj),  ///.  a.*  [f.  GIRD  v?  + 
-ING  ^.]  That  girds,  scoffs,  or  jeers. 

a  1617  BAYNE  On  Eph.  (1658)  168  Prophane,  filthy,  and 
girding  jests.  1691  tr.  d1  Emilianne's  Observations  126  The 
Receiver  ..  told  us,  in  a  very  girding  manner,  that  [etc.]. 
i88a  Spectator  2  Dec.  1555  They.,  believe  in  girding 
speeches  as  foolish  Communists  believe  in  petroleum. 

Girdiron,  obs.  form  of  GRIDIRON. 

Girdle  (gS'Jd'l),  sb.  Forms  :  I  gyrdel,  2,  4,  6 
gerdell(e.  3  girrdell,  3-4  gurdel,  (5  -il),  4  gir- 
del,  -ill,  4-5  girdil,  5-6  gir-,  gyrdel(l(e,  -111(6, 
-yl(l(e,  5-7  gyrdle,  6  girddel,  girthell,  guyr- 
dell,  4-  girdle.  [OE.  gyrdel  (f.  gyrdan  to  GIRD  : 
see  -LE)  =  MDu.  gurdel^  gordel  (Du.  gordel}  >  OHG. 
giirtil  masc.,  gurtila  fern.  (MHG.  and  mod.G. 
giirtel\  ON.  gyrftill  (OSw.  giordel,  Sw.  gordel}  \ 
the  OE.  gyrdels  (  =  OS.  gurdisl},  f.  the  same  grade 
of  the  root  with  a  different  suffix  (see  -ELS),  is  found 
earlier  than  gyrdel^  but  did  not  survive  into  ME.] 

1.  A  belt  worn  round  the  waist  to  secure  or  con- 
fine the  garments  ;  also  employed  as  a  means  of 
carrying  light  articles,  esp.  a  weapon  or  purse. 

In  the  general  sense  now  only  literary  (the  colloquial  word 
being  BELT),  but  still  commonly  used  for  a  cord  or  the  like 
tied  round  the  waist  and  having  the  ends  hanging  down. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  Hi.  4  Se  iohannes  witodHce  haefde 
reaf  of  olfende  harum  &  fellenne  gyrdel  [cii6o  Hatton 
Gosp.  gerdel]  embe  hys  lendenu.  c  1200  ORMIN  3210  Hiss 
girrdell  wass  off  shepess  skinn  Abutenn  hise  lendess.  c  1290 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  58/150  In  stude  of  is  gurdel  al-so  ;  with  rope 
he  him  bond.  1340  Ayenb.  236  pe  gerdel  aboue  be-tocnej* 
chastete  of  bodie.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  64  By  hire 
girdel  heeng  a  purs  of  lether.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden) 

16  My  girdyl  of  ledir  barryd  with  siluir  with  bokyll  and 
pendaunth.  ISJSLD.BERNERS/VOMJ.  Il.xlviii.  16/Gyrdelles 
ofchaynesof  goldeand  syluer.    1598  BARRET  Tkeor.  Warres 
v.  ii.  143  A  purse  at  his  girdle,  with  bullets,  and  his  other 
necessaries.      1619  BOYLE  in  Lismore  Papers  11886)  I.  216, 
I  paid  my  cozen  . .  for  an  embroydered  girdle  and  Hangers. 
1709  STEELE  &  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  147  P  3  This  Cestus 
was  a  fine  Party-coloured  Girdle.      1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour 

III.  83  The  nobility  . .  wear  also  a  black  girdle  about  four 
fingers  broad,  and  garnished  with  plates  and  buckles  of 
silver.     1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  v.  iv.  160  Here,  Mother,  tie 
My  girdle  for  me,  and  bind  up  this  hair.     1863  GEO.  ELIOT 
Romola  i.  xx,  Her  white  silk   garment  was  bound  by  a 
golden  girdle.      1881  JOWETT  Thncyd.  I.  5  The  combatants 
at    boxing    and  wrestling    matches    wear    girdles.       1890 
Draper's  Circular^  Girdles  are  being  used  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  dresses  for  day  wear. 

b.  spec.  (Eccl.)  (See  quot.  1866.) 
1519  Church™.  Ace.  St.  Giles,  Reading  7  For  frankensence 
ed  iiij  girdles  iiijd.  1566  in  Peacock  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture 
(1866)  49,  ij  vestementes  . .  a  girdell  a  fruntall  and  3  albes. 
1866  Direct,  Angl.  (ed.  3)  354  Girdle,  the  cord  that  girds 
the  alb.  usually  made  of  white  cotton  about  three  yard* 
long. 
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GIRDLER. 


c.  in  various  phrases  and  proverbial  sayings. 

Many  of  these  refer  to  the  practice  of  wearing  keys  hung 
at  one's  girdle.  (  To  have,  liold]  under  one's  girdle  \  in  sub- 
jection, under  one's  control,  t  Ne'er  an  M  ay  your  girdle  ? 
=  Haven't  you  the  politeness  to  say  '  Master '  ?  t  To  give 
up  the  girdle  :  to  confess  oneself  beaten,  t  To  turn  one's 
girdle :  ?  to  find  harmless  outlet  for  one's  anger  (see  Schmidt 
and  the  commentators). 

a  1400  50  Alexander  181  Bot  gefe  bairn  vp  be  girdill  vs 
gaynes    no^t   ellis.      Ibid.   758   And   obir  recouyre   me  bi 
rewme  or  reche  vp  be  girdill.    f  1530  R.  HILLES  Common- 
PL  Bk.  (1858)  140  All  the  keys  hange  not  by  one  manys 
gyrdyll.      1541  HARNES   Wks,  (1573)  203/2    If  hee  bee  in 
Rome,  and   hath  all    Princes   neckes   vnder  hys  gyrdell. 
"  '553  UDALL  Royster  D.  ill.  iii.  (Arb.)  48  Neare  an  M  by 
your  girdle?  1598  R.BERNARD  tr.  Terence's  A  ndria  i.  i.  (1607) 
ii  Iwis  it  is  long  hence  I  must  Hue  after  anothers  pleasure, 
with  my  head  vnder  anothers  girdle.     1599  PORTER  Angry 
ll'ont.  Abingt.  (Percy  Soc.)  104,  I  know  you  are  as  good     j 
a  man. .as  was  ere  girt   in  a  girdle.     1599  SIIAKS.  Much    \ 
Ado  v.   i.  143   Prince.    I  thinke   he  be   angrie   indeede.     \ 
Claud.  If  he  be,  he  knowes  how  to  turne  his  girdle.     1612 
WoonALL   Surg.    Matf   Wks.    (1653)    Pref.    12    In    whose 
Opinion  they  onely  have  the  Keyes  of  Art  at  their  girdles. 
1660  BURNEY  K«pfi.  Aujpot- (1661)  80  He  is  curst  in  his  Mothers 
Belly  that  would  overtop  such  Princes,  and  bring  their  heads 
under  his  Girdle.     1667-8  PEPVS  Diary^  14  Feb.,  Thereby    , 
[by  allowing  ^70,000  a  year  for  'intelligence']  Cromwell 
carried  the  secrets  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe  at  his  girdle.    I 
1706  FOWLER  in  Hearne  Collect.  20  Jan.  (O.  H.  S.)  1.  166 
He  depended  upon  none,  and  . .  would  not  be  under  any 
one'sGirdle.  iSsSGEN.P. THOMPSON  AudiAlt.  II.  lxxyii.3i    • 
A  leader  whocarries  half  the  Scottish  Church  under  his  girdle. 

t  2.  The  part  of  the  body  round  which  the  girdle 
is  fastened ;  only  in  phrases  beneath,  above,  up  to, 
etc.  the  girdle.  Obs. 

c  IMS  LAY.  1325  pe  merminnen  baet  beo5  deor  of  muchele 
ginnen,  wifinen  hit  bunchet  fuliwis,  bi-neoSe  bon  curdle  hit 
puncheS  fisc.  13 ..  K.  A  Its.  6449  Eren  they  haveth  an  ellen 
long,  That  byneothe  theo  gurdel  hit  hongith.  1536  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  3  A  persone  syttyng  in  the  trone  of 
god  whiche  from  ye  gyrdell  downwarde  was  all  lyke  fyre. 
1624  LORD  KEEPER  WILLIAMS  in  Fortesc.  Papers  (Camden) 
203  And  allreadye  up  to  the  gyrdle  in  his  grave.  1632 
Womcns  Rights  315  It  was  greater  shame  to  strike  vnder 
the  girdle  than  it  is  now.  1691  HARTCLIFFE  Virtues  75  It 
was  a  favourable  and  merry  Conceit  of  a  Cardinal  of  Rome, 
that  there  was  no  Law  beneath  the  Girdle,  a  1734  NORTH 
Lives  (1826)  I.  124  This  great  man .  .married  his  own  servant 
maid  and  then  for  excuse,  said  there  was  no  wisdom  below 
the  girdle. 
b.  trans/.  andy%-. 

1607  Puritan  in.  i,  Ere  the  day  Be  spent  to  th'  Girdle, 
thou  shall  be  set  free.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  ii.  xi.  291  The 
atmosphere  cleared,  and  showed  the  mountains  clothed  to 
their  girdles  with  snow. 

3.  transf.  uses  of  I .  That  which  surrounds,  as  a 
girdle  does  the  body  ;  f  a  zone,  f  The  girdle  of 
the  world;  the  ecliptic,  the  equator.  Also  of  imma- 
terial surroundings. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  260  We  hatab  on  leden  quinque 
zonas,  Sxt  synd  fif  gyrdlas.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr. 
Glasse  63  Five . .  zones . .  we  may  aptly  call  them  equidistant 
places,  or  Girdles.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  Prol.  19  Suppose 
within  the  Girdle  of  these  Walls  Are  now  confined  two 
•nightie  Monarchies.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  398  The  Great 
Brizes,  which  the  Motion  of  the  Aire  in  great  Circles, 
(such  as  are  vnder  the  Girdle  of  the  World)  produceth.  1665 
MANLEY  Grotius'  LOVJ  C.  Warres  416  The  Rhiphean  Moun- 
tains encompass  them,  .which,  .they  call  the  Girdle  of  their 
Land.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  322  Five  Girdles  bind 
the  Skies,  the  torrid  Zone  Glows  with  the  passing  and  re- 
passing  Sun.  £1700  J.  LAWSON  in  Harper's  Mag.  (1883) 

Feb.  419/1  A  delicious  country . .  placed  in  that  girdle  of  the 
world  which  affords  wine,  oil,  fruit.  1781  COWPER  Expost. 


The  billows  roll,  From  the  world's  girdle  to  the  frozen 
le.     —  Charily  86  Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the 


in  Vertebrata  are  respectively  called  the  shoulder 
',.  or  fee/oral  and  pelvic    or  liif)  girdle. 

1601  Hoitseh.  Ord.  296  The  cheife  clerke  of  the  kitchen 
hath  for  his  fee  all  the  girdles  of  fresh  sturgeon  spent  within 
the  house.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parey's  Cliiriirg.  in.  i.  (1678) 
56  Under  the  region  of  the  navel,  lies  the  girdle  or  upper 
part  of  the  Kail.  1711  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  352  The  last 
is  very  like  our  English  Hedge  Snail,  but  without  Girdles, 
and  has  a  small  Navel.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquet's  Anat.  109 
As  a  powerful  bony  girdle,  it  [the  pelvis]  affords  articulation 
to  the  abdominal  extremities.  1861  HULME  tr.  Moquin- 
Tandon  11.  m.  iv.  138  When  a  leech  is  impregnated,  an 
enlargement  takes  place  around  the  sexual  apertures,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  the  girdle  or  clitellum.  1883 
MARTIN  &  MOALE  Vertebr.  Dissect,  n.  119  The  Shoulder 
Girdle  is  made  up  of  a  coracoid,  clavicle,  and  scapula  on 
each  side.  Ibid.  122  The  Pelvic  Girdle  is  composed  of  the 
ilium,  ischium,  and  os  pubis  on  each  side.  1891  Science 
(N.  Y.)  21  Aug.  107/2  The  fins,  girdles,  gill  arches,  scales, 
and  membrane  bones  are  all  imperfectly  developed  or  want- 
ing [in  eels]. 

c.  The  line  or  rim  dividing  the  two  faces  of  a 
brilliant  (see  qnots.). 

1819  REES  Cycl.,  Girdle,  among  Jewellers,  the  line  which 
encompasses  the  stone  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  or  which 
determines  the  greatest  horizontal  expansion  of  the  stones. 
1861  Mactn.  Mag.  III.  184/2  The  rim  where  the  setting 
takes  hold,  or,  as  we  have  described  it,  the  junction  of  the 
bases  of  the  pyramids,  is  called  the  girdle.  1883  A.  H. 
CHURCH  Precious  Stones  iii.  21  The  '  girdle  '  or  edge  bound- 
ing the  widest  part  of  the  stone,  divides  the  crown  from^the 
base,  and  is  concealed  in  part.. by  the  mounting  or  setting. 

d.  Arch.  (See  quot.  1842.) 

1717  BOYER  Diet.  Angl,-Fr.,  Ceiniure,  The  Cincture,  or 
Girdle  of  a  Pillar.  1751  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Girdle,  in  Archi- 
tecture. See  Cincture.  1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  Girdle, 
a  small  circular  band  around  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

e.  Mining.  A  stratum  or  bed  of  stone  or  other 
substance  occurring  irregularly.    (Cf.  BAND^.2  12.) 

1819  REES  Cycl.,  Girdle,  in  Mining,  is  the  name  used  in 
Cumberland,  and  some  other  counties,  to  denote  the  un- 
certain strata,  or  chance  beds,  of  stone  or  different  sub- 
stances that  are  met  with  in  some  districts.  1893  North- 
ittnbld.  Gloss.,  Girdles,  in  mining,  are  beds  from  about  three 
inches  to  two  feet  or  more  in  thickness ;  but  the  term  is 
usually  applied  to  beds  varying  from  three  inches  to  nine 
or  ten  inches  thick. 

f.  Bot. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  368  When  the  growth 
is  normal  . .  the  three  segments  which  form  a  cycle  always 
become  arranged  into  a  disc  transverse  to  the  stem,  their 
outer  surfaces  thus  forming  an  annular  zone  or  girdle.  1884 
BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Barb's  Phaner.  381  The  border  of 
tracheides  of  each  leaf  is  expanded  into  a  low  wing,  which 
runs  to  meet  that  of  the  opposite  leaf,  and  unites  with  it  to 
form  a  transverse  girdle. 

g.  A  belt  or  ring  made  round  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
by  the  removal  of  the  bark  (cf.  GIRDLE  v.  2). 

1896  P.  A.  BRUCE  Econ.  Hist.  Virginia  1. 150  The  method 
employed  by  the  Indians  for  the  removal  of  the  forest,  .con- 
sists in  running  a  girdle  around  the  trunks  of  the  largest 


ng  girdle  i 

din.  1875  MERIVALE  Gen.  Hist.  Rome  1 1877)  I.  5  The 
Palatine  hill  . .  the  first  nucleus  of  the  Roman  Empire,  lay 
in  the  centre  of  a  girdle  of  eminences.  1879  FARRAR  St. 
Paul  (1883)  321  Among  good  and  holy  men  love  would  still 
be  the  girdle  of  perfectness. 

t  b.  To  put  (make,  cast)  a  girdle  (round)  about : 
to  go  round,  make  the  circuit  of  (the  earth).  Obs. 

1500  SHAKS.  Midi.  N.  u.  i.  175  He  put  a  girdle  about  the 
earth,  in  forty  minutes.  161*  DEKKF.R  If  it  be  not  good 
Wks.  1873  III.  277  About  the  world  My  trauailes  make  a 
girdle.  i6»i  MIDDLETON  Sun  in  Aries  Wks.  (Bullen)  VII. 
341  Sir  Francis  Drake  . .  did  cast  a  girdle  about  the  world. 
<Tl6»6  Dick  of  Devon  II.  v.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  43  They 
would  have  thought  Themselves  as  famous  as  their  Country- 
man That  putt  a  girdle  round  about  the  world. 

c.  That  which  confines  or  binds  in ;  a  restraint, 
limit. 

31616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Faith/.  Friends  IV.  iv,  To  all  Thy 
thoughts,  thy  wishes,  and  thine  actions,  No  power  shall  put 
a  girdle.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evanff.  T.  I.  38  The  sixt 
Persecution  ..  [was]  limited  . .  to  a  short  time,  (for  it  was 
precinct  with  a  triennial  girdle  i.  16^5  MILTON  Tetrac/i. 
(1851)  221  But  suppose  it  any  way  possible  to  limit  sinne,  to 


put  a  girdle  about  that  Chaos.     183}  1.  TAYLOR  Fanat.  vi. 
193  The  iron  girdle  nf  a  solemn  and  irrevocable  oath. 
4.  spec.    a.    A    kind    of  sea-weed,    Laminaria 


saccharina. 

1548  TURNER  Names  Herbes  (E.  D.  S.)  27  Cingulum  .. 
maye  be  named  in  englishe,  fysshers  gyrdle  or  sea  gyrdel. 
1551  —  Herbal  I.  K  iv  b,Ther  is  a  certayne  kynde  of  sewrake 
with  a  brode  leafe,  of  a  grene  color,  to  the  whyche  sum  geue 
the  name  of  a  leeke,  other  call  this  gyrdell. 

b.  AtuU.  Applied  to  various  parts  in  the  struc- 
ture of  animal  bodies  ;  in  modern  use  chiefly  of  the 
bony  supports  for  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  which 


a  girdle  caused  by  a  label  wire. 

6.  Pin  and  girdle  :  a  swindling  game,  '  prick 
the  garter'  (see  GARTER  si.  5,  J). 

1710  PALMER  Proverbs  209  'Tis  astonishing  that  a  young 
gentleman,  bred  five  or  six  years  in  our  own  universities, 
shou'd  .  .  be  drawn  in.  .by  those  common  known  cheats  of 
the  pin  and  girdle. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  girdle-bell,  -belt,  -buckle, 
-compass,  -maker  ;  girdle-like,  -shaped  adjs.  ;  also 
girdle-bed,  -bone  (seequots.)  ;  t  girdle-glass,  a 
mirror  carried  at  the  girdle  ;  girdle-pains  =  girdle- 
sensation;  girdle-sensation,  -wheel  (see  quots.). 

1880  C.  T.  CLOUGH  in  Gail.  Mag.  443  "Girdle  Beds.— 
Alternations  of  thin  sandstones  and  sandy  shales.  1810 
SOUTHEY  Kehama.  xiv.  viii,  The  sweet  music  of  their 
"girdle-bells.  1697  DRYDEN  ^Eneid  ix.  488  Nor  did  his 
[Euryalus]  Eyes  less  longingly  behold  The  "Girdle-Belt, 
with  Nails  of  burnish'd  Gold.  1871  HUXLEY  Anat.  Vertebr. 
Anim.  175  The  Frog's  skull  is  characterised  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  very  singular  cartilage  bone,  called  by  Cuvier  the 
os  en  ceiniure  or  *girdle-bone.  1790  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg. 
207/1  A  'girdle-buckle  about  the  bigness  of  a  crown-piece 
was  also  dug  up.  155*  HULOET,  *GirdIe  compasse,  or  in 
the  compasse,  or  wyth  the  compasse  of  a  gyrdle,  zotim 
[IttzAzonatim}.  (11652  BROmK.VinuAcac/.  iv.  ii.  (1658)  85 
How  his  [the  man's]  pocket-combe  .  .  and  her  [the  woman's] 


with  ..  a  *girdle-like  arrangement  of 
Norn,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  686/20  Hie  corrigiaritis,  *gyrdil- 
maker.     1897  HUGHES  Mediterr,  Fever  iii.  122  Mental  irri- 
tability and  sleeplessness  are  combined  with  .  .  *girdle-pains 
[etc.].     1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Gitdle-sensation,  the  feeling 

e  bd 


Wheel  is  a  [Spinning]  Wheel  so  little  that  a  Gentle-woman 
may  hang  it  at  her  Girdle,  .and  Spin  with  it,  though  she  be 
walking  about. 

Girdle  (gS'-id'l),  tbt  north,  and  Sc.  Forms  : 
6  girdil(e,  -ill,  (kyrdill),  gyrdle,  6-  girdle,  (9 
dial,  gurdle).  [var.  GHIDDLB  by  metathesis  of  r.] 
A  circular  plate  of  iron  which  is  suspended  over 
the  fire  and  upon  which  cakes  are  baked  or  toasted. 
(Cf.  GBIDDLE  sb. . 

a  1400  Burgh  Laws  cxvi.  (Sc.  Stat.  I),  Alsua  he  sail  hafe 


..  a  brasyn  pot  a  pan  a  rostyng  yrne  ;i  girdill  [etc.].  1477 
Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  408  A  iiyrdil,  a  bakbredc,  a 
brewyne  fat.  1533  Ibid.  451  Ane  kamery  stok,  ane  girdill, 
ane  baik  bread.  1563  Ric/tmoml.  Wills  (Surtees  1853)  169 
A  gyrdle,  a  brandrett.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scotl.  I.  95  Thay  make  breid  after  casting  it  vpon  the 
girdle.  1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Stiff  lie.  (1751)  106  Oatmeal. . 
which  girdles  hot  bakes  And  turns  to  bannocks,  and  to  oat 
cakes.  1708  S.  MOLYNEUX  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  39  A 
large  Girdle  about  20  Pounds  Weight,  .was  found  lying  on 
the  Floor.  1859  ATKINSON  Walks  f,  Talks  Schoolboys  (18921 
343  Bilberry  jam,  and  flaky  cakes  hot  from  the  girdle.  1886 
STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xx.  106  We  lay  on  the  bare  top  of  a 
rock,  like  scones  upon  a  girdle. 

b.  Phrase.  Like  a  hen  on  a  het  (hot)  girdle : 
indicating  a  state  of  great  uneasiness  or  discomfort. 

1787  BURNS  Let.  to  W.  Nicol  i  June,  It's  true  she's  . . 
tipper-taipers  when  she  taks  the  gate  first,  like,  .a  hen  on  a 
het  girdle.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  Ixxi,  The  Bailie  ..  had  all 
this  while  shifted  from  one  foot  to  another  with  great 
impatience  '  like  a  hen  ',  as  he  afterwards  said,  '  upon  a  het 
girdle  '.  [1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  xxxi.  448  H  is  gait  . . 
emulated  that  of  a  hen  treading  a  hot  girdle.] 

C.  Comb.,zsgirdU-cakc  (cf.griJdle-cake),  -maker, 
-making,  -smith. 

1801  R.  ANDERSON  Cumberld.  Ball.  25  Aunt  Ester  spoil'd 
the  *gurdle  ceakes.  1851  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  (1877)  I. 
xlii.  361  Each  man  had.  .a  plate  of  metal  on  which  he  could 
bake  his  girdle-cakes.  1885  RUNCIMAN  Skippers  f,  Sk.  49 
We  had  a  girdle  cake  for  tea.  1599  Charter  Jas.  VI,  The 
*girdelmakers  inhabitants  within  the  bruch  of  Culross.  1833 
CARLYLE  Cagliostro  n.  Misc.  (1840)  IV.  376  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Girdle-maker.  1885  D.  BEVERIDGE  Culross  fr 
Tulliallan  II.  xix.  93  The  *girdlemaking  monopoly.  1661 
Culross  Town  Rec.,  Patrick  Sands  *girdle-smythe. 

Hence  Oi  rdleful,  as  much  as  a  girdle  can  hold. 

1895  J.  WOOD  in  Scot.  Antiq.  X.  76  The  goodwife  was 
baking,  and  had  a  girdleful  of  bannocks  on  the  fire. 

Girdle  (gS'Jd'l),  v.    [f.  GIRDLE  rf.i] 

1.  trans.  To  surround  with  a   girdle.     Also  to 
girdle  about,  in,  round.     (Chiefly  transf.  and _/£•.) 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cony.  E.  Ind.  xy.  30 
Silke  . .  even  such  wherewith  he  was  accustomed  to  girdle 
himselfe.  1501  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  iii.  20  Spurre  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Noble  Talbot,  Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  waste 
of  Iron,  And  hem'd  about  with  grim  destruction.  1598  BARRET 
Theor.  Warres  VI.  i.  184  There  is  set  down  . .  how  many 
shot  will  girdle  or  impale  the  battell  of  pikes.  1607  SHAKS. 
Timon  iv.  i.  2  O  thou  Wall  That  girdles  in  those  Wolues, 
diue  in  the  earth,  And  fence  not  Athens.  1635  BARRifFF, 
Mil.  Discip.  xcv.  (1643)  306  The  Hollow  Square,  girdled 
with  shot,  is  a  figure  to  bee  used  in  times  of  necessity.  1712 
J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  BloiufsGardening  196  Wooden  Pipes  . .  are 
ferriled  and  girdled  with  Iron,  a  ij8m  COWPER  Heroism  6 
No  thunders  shook  with  deep  intestine  sound  The  blooming 
groves  that  girdled  her  around.  1808  SCOTT  Marnt.  n.  ix, 
The  tide  did  now  its  floodmark  gain,  And  girdled  in  the 
Saint's  domain.  1848  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  (1857)  '°6  The 
bright  and  velvet  lawn  closely  girdling  the  grey  base  of  the 
mansion.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  <$•  It.  Jrnls  (1871)  I.  252 
That  circumference  of  blue  hills  which  stand  afar  off,  gird- 
ling Rome  about.  1871  FARRAR  ll'itn.  Hist.  ii.  55  Let  us 
mark  how  the  hills  that  girdle  them  are  scattered  with  the 
ruined  enginery  of  assaults.  1888  ALICE  MEYNELL  in  A  rt 
Jrnl.  LI. 139/2  A  tea-gown,  waistless,  and  girdled  low  down, 

2.  To  cut  through  the  bark  of  a  tree  in  a  circle 
extending  round  the  trunk,  or  to  remove  a  certain 
breadth  of  bark  in  a  similar  circle,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  the  tree  or  for  that  of  rendering 
it  more  fruitful ;  sometimes  in  passive  of  injuries 
caused  accidentally,  e.g.,  by  a  tight  wire  or  by  the 
gnawing  of  rabbits.     Also  with  round. 

1662  WINTHROP  in  Birch  Hist.  Roy.  Soc.  (1756)  I.  joi 
Several  trials  have  been  made  . .  by  girdling  the  tree  (as 
they  call  it)  cutting  off  some  of  the  bark  round,  and  a  little 
into  the  wood  of  the  tree,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
1766  J.  BARTRAM  Jrnl.  n  Feb.  in  Stork  Ace.  E.  Florida  65 
There  still  remain  . .  great  trees  girdled  round  to  kill  them, 
which  are  now  very  sound,  tho'  above  60  years  since  they 
were  cut.  179*  BELKNAP  Hist.  New  Hampsh.  III.  211 
If  the  trees  were  girdled  and  left  to  die  standing,  the  timber 
would  be  much  superior  to  any  which  is  cut  whilst  alive. 
31817  T-  DWIGHT  Trav.  Nelu  Eng.  etc.  (1821)  II.  459 
They  accordingly  cut  down  some  trees,  and  girdle  others. 
1871  H.  MACMILLAN  True  Vine  v.  11872)  212  The  barren 
branch  is  girdled  or  ringed— that  is,  a  narrow  strip  of  its 
bark  is  removed  all  round  the  branch.  1807  BAILEY  Princ. 
Fruit-growing  288  Trees  which  are  girdled  should  have  the 
injured  parts  pared  down  to  live  tissue. 
b.  Surg,  (See  qnot.) 

1883  WILDER  &  GAGE  Anat.  Techn.  197  (Cent.)  When  the 
skin,  especially  of  a  limb,  is  divided  by  an  incision  en- 
circling the  part,  the  latter  is  said  to  be  girdled. 

Hence  Grrdled///.  a. 

31817  T.  DWIGHT  Trav.  Km  Eng.  etc.  (1821)  II.  126 
There  is  a  sufficient  number  of  girdled  trees  standing  . .  to 
give  the  new  settlements  a  disagreeable  appearance.  1883 
E.  P.  ROE  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  56/1  Girdled  trees  soon 
made  it  evident  that  rabbits  were  the  depredators. 

Girdler  (gaudbj).    [f.  GIRDLE  s/>.1  +  -EB  i.] 

1.  A  maker  of  girdles. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1584  Goldsmythes,  Glouers,  Girdillers 
noble.  1418  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  i  Ye  crafte  of  Girdelers 
in  ye  cite  of  York.  iJ3»-3  Act  24  Hen.  VI II,  c.  i  The 
wardens  of  the  felowshippe  of  Saddellers,  gyrdelers,  coryers, 
or  any  other  of  the  kynges  subiectes.  1613  BEAUM.  &  FL. 
Honest  Man's  Fort.  i.  i,  Do  you  heare?  Talke  with  a 
Girdler,  or  a  Milner.  1671  F.  PHILLIPS  Keg.  ffecess.  373 
The  Kings  Grocer,  Brewer. .  Bookseller,  Girdler,  (a  Trade 
now  altogether  disused).  I7»3  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6189/4  John 
Sewell  ..  Sword-Cutler  and  Girdler.  1807  W.  TAYLOR  in 
Ann.  Rev.  V.  296  There  are  useless  articles  in  this  work, 
such  as  that  of  girdlcr,  which  is  no  longer  a  separate  trade 
1871  City  Press  20  Jan.,  The  court  of  the  Girdlers  Com- 
pany dined  at  the  hall 


GIRDLESTEAD. 

2.  One  that  surrounds  or  encompasses.  GirJlcr 
of  the  earth  =  Gr.  701770x01. 

1879  BUTCHER  &  LANG  Odyss.  33  Hear  me,  Poseidon, 
girdter  of  the  earth. 

Glrdlestead  (g5-Jd'lste:d\  Obs.  exc.  arch.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  STEAD  rf.]  That  part  of  the  body  round 
which  the  girdle  passes  ;  the  waist. 

c  1330  Arth.  ff  Merl.  5216  pat  at  be  girdel  stede  it  stode. 
?  1366  CHAUCER  Rain.  Rose  826  Hise  shuldris  of  a  large 
brede  And  smalish  in  the  girdilstede.  c  1420  LVDG. 
Assemb.  Gods  340  Aboute  hym,  in  hys  gyrdyll  stede,  hyng 
fysshes  many  a  score.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  I.  (1877) 
60  Some  [clokes]  short,  scarcely  reaching  to  the  gyrdle-stead, 
or  wast.  1653  H'  COGAN  tr.  Pinto 's  Trav.  ix.  29  We  walked 
a  whole  day  along  by  the  Isle  of  Sumatra,  in  the  ouze  up 
to  the  girdle-stead.  1696  AUBREY  Misc.  (1721)  94  An 
Antient  Man.. having  a  long  and  broad  white  Beard, hang- 
ing down  .to  his  Girdle  Steed.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par, 
III.  IV.  57  One  gleaming  lock  of  gold.. Fell  far  below  her 
girdlestead. 

b.  Used  for  '  lap '. 

1881  SWINBURNE  Tristr.  of  Lyonesse  vi.  51  There  fell  a 
flower  into  her  girdlestead  Which  laughing  she  shook  out. 

Girdling  (ga-Jdlin),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  GIRDLE  v.  + 

-ING  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  GIRDLE  in  various  senses. 
Also  girdling  in. 

179*  BELKNAP  Hist.  New  Hampsh.  III.  131  The  method 
is  that  of  girdling  ;  which  is  done  by  making  a  circular 
incision  througii  the  bark,  and  leaving  them  to  die  standing. 
1836  ARNOLD  Let.  in  Stan/ey  Life  ff  Corr.  (1844)  II.  viii.  48 
The  girdling  in  of  the  mountains  round  the  valley  of  pur  home 
is  . .  an  image  . .  of  the  encircling  of  the  everlasting  arms. 
1897  BAILEY  Princ.  Fruit-grow.  291  Girdling  or  ringing  to 
set  trees  into  bearing  is  an  old  and  well-known  practice. 

2.  The  material  of  which  girdles  are  made. 

1719  D'URFEY  Pitts  VI.  248  Gartering,  Girdling,  Tape. 

3.  attrib.,  as  girdling-place. 

1658  BROMHALL  Treat.  Specters  \.  118  He  was  become  so 
weak  and  feeble  below  his  girdling  place  or  middle. 

Girdling  (gaudlin),  ///.  a.  [f.  GIRDLE  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  girdles  or  surrounds. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  in.  ii.  71  The  girdling  shot 
to  discharge  at  20  pases  off,  and  not  farther.  1624  Trag. 
Nero  in.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  I.  52  The  girdling  flame  doth 
with  unkind  embraces  Compasse  the  Citie.  18x8  BYRON 
Ch.  Har.  iv.  174  Where  yon  bar  Of  girdling  mountains 
intercepts  the  sight.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Metr.  Leg., 
Columbus  xxxvii,  Mountains . .  Whose  frozen  peaks . .  Above 
the  girdling  clouds  rear'd  far  in  upper  air.  1837  CARLYLE 
Fr.  Rev.  I.  vi.  iii,  The  Chateau  Polignac  still  frowns  aloft. . 
amid  the  blue  girdling  mountains  of  Auvergne.  1863  GEO. 
ELIOT  Romola.  n.  iv,  Florence  with  its  girdling  stone  towers. 

Gire,  var.  GYRE. 

Girefalcon,  obs.  form  of  GERFALCON. 

II  Girella.  rare  -  *.  [It.,  dim.  ofgira,  f.  girdrc 
to  turn.]  A  vane  or  weather-cock. 

1720  STRYPE  Stow's  Sitrv.  Land.  1. 149/2  A  lofty  Tower  with 
a  Clock  and  Chimes :  and  at  the  top  of  it  a  Grashopper 
for  the  Vane,  or  Girella.     1790  BAILEY,  Girella,  a  Vane, 
Weathercock.  Hal. 

Girg,  var.  JABO  Sc.,  v.  to  creak  (and  si.}. 

Girk,  obs.  form  of  JERK  si.  and  v. 

Girkienet,  var.  JERKINET. 

Girkin,  obs.  form  of  GHERKIN. 

Girking,  var.  JERKIN,  a  kind  of  hawk. 

Girl  (ga-il),  so.  Forms :  3  gurle,  4-6  gerl(e, 
4-7  girle,  gyrle,  (6  guirle,  gierle,  gyrll,  7 
garle),  9  dial,  gal,  gell,  7-  girl.  [Of  obscure 
etymology. 

A  conjecture  favoured  by  many  scholars  (Mailer,  Noreen, 
Luick)   is  that   the   word    represents  OE.  *gyrela  masc., 
*gyrele  fern. :— OTeut.  types  *gurwilon-,  -6n-,  a  dim.  of 
*gurwjo-z,  -jo.  (found  in  L.G.  g&re,  boy,    girl) : — Aryan 
Tt**jBf**-i  presumed  to  be  represented  in  Gr.  jrapflEKW  vir- 
gin. This  involves  some  uncertain  phonological  assumptions,    j 
and  the  late  appearance  of  the  Tent,  words  gives  additional    ] 
ground  for  doubt,  the  ME.  gurle  being  recorded  only  from    j 
the  end  of  the  ijth  c.,  and  the  LG.  gaere  from  the  i7th  c.    ' 
It  may  be  noted  that  boy,  lad,  lass,  and  the  numerous 
synonyms  in  the  mod.  Scandinavian  langs. ,  are  all  of  diffi- 
cult etymology ;   probably  most  of  them  arose  as  jocular 
transferred  uses  of  words  that  had  originally  a  different 
meaning.] 

1 1.  A  child  or  young  person  of  either  sex,  a  youth 
or  maiden.  Chiefly  in  pi. :  Children,  young  people. 
Knave  girl:  a  boy.  Gay  girl:  applied  to  ayoung 
woman.  Obs. 

cizgo  5.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  108/76  And  suybe  gret  prece  of 
gurles  and  Men:  comen  hire  al-a-boute.  13..  K.  Alis. 

2802  Men  myghte  ther  y-seo    hondis  wrynge .    Women 

scrike,  girles  gredyng.    c  1350  Will.  Palerne  816  And  whan    ' 

be  gaye  gerles  were  m-to  be  gardin  come,  Faire  floures  bei 

founde.    1368  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  131  Gramer  for  gurles    ! 

I  gon  furste  to  write,  And  beot  hem  with  a  baleys  but  }if    ; 
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2.  A  female  child ;  commonly  applied  to  all 
young  unmarried  women. 

1530  PALSGR.  922  A  gyrle  [F.  farce]  havyng  laughyng 
eyes.  ciMo  REDFOBDE  Play  Wit  s,  Sc.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  17 
Idelnes.  Thow  [Recreacion]  art  occacion,  lo  !  of  more  evyll 
Then  I,  poore  gerle,  nay,  more  then  the  dyvyll !  1546  HEY- 
WOOD  Prov.  (1874)  50  The  boy  thy  husband,  and  thou  the 
-irle,  his  wife.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gentl.  v.  iv.  134,  I  hold 

ilil  but  a  foole  that  will  endanger  His  Body,  for  a  Girle 
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that  loues  him  not.  a  1651  BROME  Quccne's  Exch.  t.  ii. 
Wks.  1873  III.  467  What's  that  my  Girle?  1679  I/a tton 
Corr.  (1878)  197  note,  One  of  his  sisters  ..announces  the 
birth  of  a  very  lusty  garle.  1709  STIFLE  Tatkr  No.  75 
T  I  The  Girl  is  a  Girl  of  great  Merit  . .  she  converses  with 
me  ..  like  a  Daughter.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  II.  i. 
ii.  n,  I  will  lay  you,  and  you  shall  lose,  my  girl,  if  it  was 
ten  times  as  much.  1784  Covvi'iiR  Task  II.  227  As  smooth 
And  tender  as  a  girl,  all-essenced  o'er  With  odours.  1855 
BHOWNING  Fro.  Lippo  214  You  should  not  take  a  fellow 
eight  years  old  And  make  him  swear  to  never  kiss  the  girls. 
1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Beiie  62  To  think  of  a  gell  o'  your  age 
wanting  to  go  and  sit  with  half-a-dozen  men.  1863  LANDOR 
Heroic  Idylls,  Therm  t,  Zoe  27  Girls  often  say  More  than 
they  mean:  men  always  do.  1894  H.  GARDENER  unoff. 
Patriot  329  No  girl  is  ever  quite  good  enough  to  marry  any 
mother's  son. 

Prov.  1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  628  The  Proverb  is 
certainly  true  . .  He  that  Marries  a  Girl,  marrs  a  Woman. 

If  Old  girl:  Applied  colloq.  to  a  woman  at  any 
time  of  life,  either  disrespectfully  or  (occas.)  as  ail 
endearing  term  of  address.  Also,  to  a  mare,  etc. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickiuick  xiv, '  Cheer  up,  old  girl ',_  said  Tom, 
patting  the  bay  mare  on  the  neck. .'  Soho,  old  girl — gently 
—gently'.  1848  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  ii.  (1890)  19  He  called 
his  mother  '  old  girl ',  too. 

b.  A  maid-servant.     Also  in  girl-of-att-work. 
1668  PEPVS  Diary  24  Aug.,  My  wife  is  upon  hanging  the 

long  chamber,  where  the  girl  lies,  with  the  sad  stuff  that 
was  in  the  best  chamber.  1811  A.  ADAMS  in  ?.  Adams' 
Lett.  (1848)  409  Seven  o'clock.  Blockheads  not  out  of 
bed.  Girls  in  motion.  Mean,  when  I  hire  another  man- 
servant, that  he  shall  come  for  one  call.  1873  Scribner's 
Monthly  X.  287  But  all  this  time  we  had  no  girl,  and  . .  at 
last  I  determined  to  go  and  get  a  girl  myself.  So  one  day 
at  lunch-time  I  went  to  an  intelligence  office  in  the  city. 
i88a  MRS.  ALEXANDER  Freres  I.  ii.  19,  I  [a  landlady]  must 
look  to  it  myself,  for  I  never  yet  see  a  gurl  I  could  trust 
with  a  hegg.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrosftct  II.  139  A  dirty, 
slipshod  girl-of-all-work  bawled  at  me  from  the  area. 

c.  A  sweetheart,  lady-love.    Also  (U.S.  colloq. 
or  slang}  best  girl. 

1791  *G.  GAMBADO'  Ann.  Horsent.  vii.  (1809)  97,  1  may 
lose  my  dear  girl  for  ever.  Mod.  Pop.  Song.  The  girl  I  left 
behind  me. 

d.  (t  More  fully,  A  girl  about  or  of  the  town,  a 
girl  of  ease):  a  prostitute,  t  A  kind 'girl:  a  mistress. 

1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  187  F  2,  I  know  not  whether  you 
have  ever  heard  of  the  famous  girl  about  Town  called 
Kitty :  This  Creature  . .  was  my  Mistress.  171*  ADUISON 
Ibid.  No.  486  F  i,  I  am  very  particularly  acquainted  with 
one  who  is  under  entire  Submission  to  a  kind  Girl,  as  he 
calls  her  . .  No  longer  than  Tuesday  last  he  took  me  with 
him  to  visit  his  Mistress.  1756  Dcmi-Rep  6  The  Men  of 
pleasure,  and  the  Girls  of  ease.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND 
Scribblcomania  141  Lewis,  of  monkish  renown,  Who  tickled 
the  fancies  of  girls  of  the  town.  1851  MAYHEW  Land. 
Labour  I.  477  The  '  gals '  are  sure  to  be  beaten  cruelly  . . 
by  their  '  chaps '. 

1 3.  A  roebuck  in  its  second  year.  Obs. 

1486  Bt.  St.  A  loans  E  iv  b,  The  first  yere  he  [the  Roo 
bucke]  is  a  kyde  . .  The  secunde  yere  he  is  a  gerle  . .  The 
thirde  yere  an  hemule.  1576  TURBERV.  Vtntrie  236  A  Rowe. 
the  which  is  called  the  first  yeare  a  Kidde,  the  second 
Gyrle,  the  third  an  Hemuse.  1660  HOWELL  Parley  Beasts 
62  Those  pretty  Fawns,  Prickets,  Sorrells,  Hemuses,  and 
Girls  . .  which  I  [a  Hinde]  brought  into  the  world.  1716 
Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3),  Girle  (among  Hunters)  a  Roe-buck  of 
2  Years. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  appositive,  indicating 
sex,  as  girl-child,  -friend,  -graduate,  -miser,  -scul- 
ler, -sorter,  -warrior,  -worker ;  or  youthfulness,  as 
girl-mother,  -queen,  -widow,  -wife,  -woman ;  b. 
simple  attrib.,  as  girl-life,  -nature,  -tragedy;  c.  ob- 
jective, as  girl-confining  adj.;  girl-like  adj,  and 
adv.  Also  girl-boy,  ?  a  girlish  boy. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxvi.  (1597)  129  "Girle-boyes, 
fauouring  Ganimede.  1598  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  18/2  And 
in  my  place  vpon  this  regal  throne,  To  set  that  girle-boy 
wanton  Gaueston.  1884  BLACK  Jud.  Shaks.  ix.  in  Harper's 
Mag.  Mar.  542/3  My  father  used  to  call  him  the  girl-boy. 
1886  Longm.  Mag.  646  A  very  great  number  of  the  *girl- 
children  of  the  State  have  found  happy  homes  in  Canada. 


of  the  bride.  18^7  TENNYSON  Princ.  Prol.  142  Sweet  *girl- 
graduates  in  their  golden  hair.  1888  Atnensettm  26  May 
659/3  A  well  meaning . .  story  of  *girl-life.  185*  ROCK  Ch.  of 
Fathers  I II.  i.  269  The  *girl-like  maiden-mother  bowed  down 
before  the  crib,  a  1861  T.  WOOLNER  My  Beautiful  Lady 
(1863)  124  Years  before,  .girllike  she  Adored  a  youth  with 
sparkling  genius  graced.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  vi,  I  saw 
you  sitting  there,  like  the  ghost  of  a  *girl-miser  in  the  dead  of 
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1897  .£<#».  Kev. 
1876  BLACK  Madcap  V.  xxvt.  242  Was  it  not  true,  he 
had  to  admit,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  *girl-nature  ?  i88a 
J.  H.  BLUNT  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  189  The  *girl-' Queen '— 
she  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  1894  Daily  News 
28  Mar.  3/i,  10,000  notices  of  withdrawal ..  are  handed  to 
a  roomful  of  *  *girl  sorters '.  1876  GEO,  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  I. 
xvii.  342  His  mind  glanced  over  the  *girl-tragedies  that  are 
going  on  in  the  world.  1894  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  309  Leaders 
to  whom  the  triumphs  of  the  *girl-warrior  were  a  reproach. 
1837  HAWTHORNE  Twice-Told  T.  (1851)  I.  xix.  285  Inflamed 
to  madness  by  the  coquetry  of  the  *girl-widow.  1857  MRS. 
CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  321  The  young  *girl-wife  who  lives  there 
is  very  lovely.  1876  Miss  BRADDON  Dead  Men's  Shoes  I. 
i.  i  A  *girl-woman  alone  on  Battersea  Bridge.  1895  Tablet 
20  July  108  The  *girl-workers  taking  their  wages  home- 

Girl,  z;.l  [f.  the  sb.]  trans,  in  nonce-uses, 
a.  To  furnish  with  girls.  b.  Jocularly  substi- 
tuted for  'to  wan\  where  the  agent  is  a  girl. 


GIRN. 

a  1635  CORBET  Poems  (1807)  126  Nor  hast  thou  in  his 
nuptiall  armes  enjoy'd  Barren  imbraces,  but  wert  girl'd  and 
boy'd.  1886  J.  A.  STERRY  Lazy  Aliiutr.  (ed.  2)  53  She  oft 
Quite  longs  _. .  to  '  girl  the  boats '. 

Girl  (ga-il).  »•-  Sc.  Also  girrel.  [onomato- 
pcric.]  intf.  To  thrill,  whirl. 

1820  HOGG  Wint.  ETCH.  T.  I.  336  Ye  hae  fjart  a'  my  flesh 
girrel,  John.  Ibid.  II.  64  Its  no  deth  it  feirs  me,  but  the 
efter-kum  garis  my  hert  girle.  1894  IAN  MACI.AREN  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush.  vi,  ii.  222  Juist  like  the  threshing  mill  at 
Drumsheugh  scraiking  and  girling  till  it's  fairly  aflf. 

Girland,  -ond,  obs.  forms  of  OAKLAND. 

Girleen  (gsMlzn).  Anglo-Irish,  [f.  GIKL  sb.  + 
-cen,  dim.  suffix  (  =  Irish  -/«  as  in  COLLEEN)  :  cf. 
squireen,  buckeen.]  A  young  girl. 

1836  H.  F.  CHORLEY  Mem.  Mrs.  Hentans  '1837)  II.  213 
The  light-hearted  gossoons  and  girleens  of  Dublin.  1882 
MRS.  ALEXANDER  Frcres  I.  ii.  22  You  were  just  a  slip  of 
girleen  then,  and  now  you  are  an  elegant  young  lady. 

Gi'rlery.  [f.G^RLj*. +  -ERY.]  Girls  collectively. 

1805  LA.MB  Let.  to  Wordsworth  Lett.  1888  I.  215  There 
were  two  young  girls — the  very  head  and  sum  of  the  girlery 
was  two  young  girls.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks. 
1855  I.  106  When  one  considers  from  what  originals  he 
painted  his  portraits  of  Edina's  girlery. 

Grrlfully,  adv.  nonce-wd.  [f.  GIRL  sb.  +  -FUL 
+  -LY  2.]  With  the  energy  characteristic  of  a  girl. 

1886  J.  A.  STERRY  Lazy  Minstr.  (ed.  2)  156  But  still  the 
two  maidens  tramp  girlfully  on.  1895  CROCKETT  Sweelh. 
Trav.  206  Defending  herself  girlfully  with  a  branch  of 
bramble.  Foot-note,  Why  should  not  one  say  '  boyfully ', 
4  girlfully ',  if  one  can  say  '  manfully '  ? 

Girlhood  (ga-ilhud).  [f.  GIRL  sb.  +  -HOOD.] 
The  state  of  being  a  girl ;  the  time  of  life  during 
which  one  is  a  girl ;  concr.  girls  collectively. 

1785  ANNA  SEWARD  Let.  Boswell  25  Mar.  Lett.  I.  x.  38  My 
mother  passed  her  days  of  girlhood  with  an  uncle  at  War- 
wick. 1831  LYTTON  Godolph.  i  Not  a  trace  of  the  bloom  or 
the  softness  of  girlhood  could  be  marked  on  her  counten- 
ance. 1862  TROLLOPE  Small  Ho.  at  Allington  in  Cornh. 
Mag.  VI.  568  The  sportiveness  and  kitten-Tike  gambols  of 
girlhood.  1866  ANNIE  THOMAS  Played  Out  I.  xv.  285  A 
group  of  girlhood.  1880  DIXON  Windsor  III.  xiii.  1:8  The 
great  queen,  who  had  known  him  from  her  girlhood.  1883  L. 
OUPHANT  Altiora  Peto  I.  213  If  the  girlhood  of  the  Pacific 
slope  are  half  as  innocent  as  they  are  insolent  [etc.]. 

Girlie  (gS'jli)  •  [f.  GIRL  sb.  +  -IE,  -Y  * :  cf.  i 
A  little  girl.     (A  term  of  endearment.) 

1860  Artist  ft  Craftsm.  433  The  little  half-clad  girlies  ran 
off  to  hide  themselves.   1877  P'CESS  ALICE  28  July  in  Mem. 
(1884)  357  The  two  little  girlies  are  so  sweet.     1894  DOYLE 
.5".  Holmes  52  She  is  my  own  dear  little  girlie. 

Girling  vgaMlirj).  [Cf.  GILLINO.]  A  young 
salmon. 

1861  Act  24  #  25  Viet.  c.  109  §  4  All  migratory  fish  of  the 
genus  salmon,  whether  known  by  the  names  hereinafter 
mentioned,  that  is  to  say  . .  kett,  laurel,  girling,  grilse . .  or 
by  any  other  local  name. 

Girlish  (gs'JliJ),  a.  [f.  GIRL  sb.  +  -ISH  i.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  girl  or  to  girlhood ;  characteristic 
of  or  like  a  girl. 


These  chapiets  of  flowers  "be  girlish  gaudes.  1788  BURNS 
n  old  grand-uncle,  with 
her  girlish  years.  1816 


Let.  to  Mrs.  Dnnlop  16  Aug.,  An  old  grand-uncle,  with 
whom  my  mother  lived  a  while  in  her  girlish  years.  1816 
J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  200  Girlish  feeling  prompts  this 


.  .  . 

anticipation  of  satisfaction.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  n. 
xxvii,  She  had  been  very  foolish  and  ignorant  in  her  girlish 
time.  1875  W.  S.  HAYWARD  Love  agst.  World  3  Walter 
was.  .more  girlish  than  either  of  the  others. 

Hence  Qi-rlishly  adv.,  Gi'rlishness. 


279  Tho 


I  girlishly  f< 
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BROWNING  Pauline  231  Autumn  has  come— like  Spring  re- 
turned to  us,  Won  from  her  girlishness.  1875  A.  R.  HOPE 
My  Scluiol-ooy  Fr.  164  The  elegance  and  girlishness  for 
which  we  laughed  at  Philip.  1885  M.  PATTISON  Mem.  123 
Of  all  beyond  1  was  girlishly  ignorant. 

Girlism  (gauliz'm).  nonce-wd.  [-IBM.]  Girls, 
or  their  characteristics,  collectively. 

1788  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett,  (iSiil  II.  186  The  prejudices  of 

finism.  1795  Ibid.  IV.  70  With  her  sister,  Miss  Bowater, 
passed  some  of  the  sprightly  days  of  girlism. 

Girlls,  obs.  form  of  GRILSE. 

Girly  (gs'-ili),  a.  [f.  GIRL  sb.  +  -Y  1.]  Charac- 
teristic of  or  befitting  a  girl ;  girlish. 

1886  J.  A.  STERRY  Lazy  Minstr.  (ed.  2)  127  Her  laugh  is 
light,  Her  figure  slight  and  girly.  1891  G.  MEREDITH  One 
of  our  Conq.  I.  iii.  31  The  silly  girly  sugary  crudity  has 
given  way  to  womanly  suavity. 

Hence  Gi  rliness,  girlishness. 

1886  J.  A.  STERRY  Lazy  Minstr.  (ed.  2)  60  A  white,  white 
dress  that  artlessly  reveals  . .  The  pouting  beauty  of  her 
fair  young  form  ;  In  all  its  dainty,  dimpled  girliness. 

Girn  (gsia),  sb.1  Sc.  Also  4-6  gyrne,  6  girne. 
[var.  of  GRIN  sb.1] 

1.  a.  f  A  noose  (obs.}.  b.  A  snare  or  trap  for 
catching  animals  or  birds,  made  of  hair,  wire,  or 
the  like,  with  a  running  noose. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Paithis  1140  He  a  stalowart  gyrne 
can  ma  To  hang  hym-self  with  be  (>e  hals.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  108  With  falsheid  he  thame  fed,  As 
quha  wald  set  ane  girne  befoir  ane  gled.  1536  BELLENDEN 
Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  186  He  command;!,  that  na  haris  be 
slane  . .  nor  yet  tane  be  nettis  or  girnis.  1721  Court  Bk, 
Barony  of  Urie  (1892)  119  Killed  with  guns  . .  girns  or 
other  ingfnes.  1824-7  M°IR  Mansie  Wauch  (1833)  xxiv.  186 
The  vagabond's  girn  was  set. 


GlRN. 

2.  fig.  A  snare,  trap,  wile. 

^1375  Sc.  Troy-bk.  n.  999  The  quhilkes  frotnc  gyrncs 
of  dede  Ware  eschapede.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech. 
61  b,  Thai  that  will  be  riche,  fallis  into  temptatioun  and  in 
the  gyrne  of  the  deuil.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot  I,  x.  462  Thame  selfes  skairse  could  defend  from  the 
girnes  of  this  Edicte.  17*1  RAMSAY  Rise  fy  Fall  of  ^Stocks 
35  Stock-jobbers,  brokers. .  Wha  set  their  gowden  girns  sae 
wylie,  Tho  ne'er  sae  cautious,  they'd  beguile  ye. 

Girn  (ga-m),  sb?  Obs.  exc.  Sc.    [f.  GIRN  #.l] 

1.  The  act  of  showing  the  teeth,  a  snarl. 
'535  tsee  GAPE  sb.  i].      1602  MARSTON  Ant.  fy  Mel.  HI.  ii,    ] 
Euen  so  the  Duke  frownes   for   all   this  Cursond  world  :    | 
oh  that  gerne  kils,  it  kils.     a  1861  T.  WOOLNER  My  beautiful    \ 
Lady  (1863)  107  A  poring  spectre  shall  be  seen  With  hvid    i 
stare  and  girn.  1870 in  Ramsay  J?*;»z'M.(ed.  18)  p.  xxxiii,  His 
girn's  waur  than  his  bite.     1883  ANNIE  SWAN  Aldersyde  iii. 
51  A  smile  . .  afterwards  described  as  resembling  the  'girn     ' 
o'  a  rat '. 

b.  Sc.  A  snarling  tone. 

1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  161  Lettin  out 
the  dry  dusty  moral  apothegms  wi'  ae  continued  and  mono- 
tonous  girn. 

f2.    =GRINJ#.2  Obs.  rare. 

1636  DAVENANT  Witts  iv.  ad  Jin.  t  This  is  at  least  a  girne 
of  Fortune,  if  Not  a  faire  smile.  1711  E.  WARD  £;«>.  I, 
67  Scoffd  him,  unseen,  with  Winks  and  Girns. 

Girn  (gs-irO,  w-1  Forms:  4-6  gyrn(e,  5-6 
girne,  6  gern(e,  6-7  gearne,  8  guern,  6-  girn. 
[var.  GRIN  V.  with  metathesis  of  r.~\ 
1.  intr.  To  show  the  teeth  in  rage,  pain,  disap- 
pointment, etc. ;  to  snarl  as  a  dog ;  to  complain 
persistently ;  to  be  fretful  or  peevish.  Also  to  girn 
at.  Now  only  north,  and  Sc. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  322  Than  lukit  he  awfully  thame 
to,  And  said,  gyrnand,  ( hangis  &  drawis ! '  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xxxiii.  23  pat  gome  bat  gyrnes  or  gales,  I  myself  sail 
hym  hurte  full  sore.  1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  ix.  ii.  65  The 
wyld  wolf  . .  Abowt  the  bowght,  plet  all  of  wandis  tyght, 
Bayis  and  gyrnis.  1529  MORE  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  in.  Wks. 
1254/1  The  bitch  had  founde  the  foote  agayn  ".  &  on  she  came 
gerning.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  15  His  face  was  ugly 
and  his  countenance  sterne  . .  And  gaped  like  a  gulfe  when 
he  did  gerne.  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xvii.  The 
old  Trot  for  a  while  remained  silent,  pensive,  and  girning 
like  a  Dog.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  31  We  hang 
our  lugs  and  wi'  a  gloom,  Girn'd  at  stockjobbing  ane  and  a'. 
1790  A.  WILSON  ist  Ep.  to  J.  Dobie  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  18 
While  chaunrin*  critics  girn  and  growl,  And  curse  whate'er 
they  light  on.  1837  R.  NICOLL  Poems  (1843)  J33  She's  gjrnin' 
at  e'enin' — she's  girnin'  at  morn — a'  hours  o'  the  day  in  my 
flesh  she's  a  thorn.  1855  BROWNING  Old  Pictures  Florence 
ix,  The  mastiff  girns  And  the  puppy  pack  of  poodles  yelp. 
1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Bab,  v,  How  she  [the  otter]  did  grin 
and  girn  when  she  saw  Tom.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped 
vi.  50  He's  a  wicked  auld  man,  and  there's  many  would  like 
to  see  him  girning  in  a  tow. 
b.  quasi-SmMJ. 

1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  (ed.  3)  120,  I  could  only  girn  my 
teeth  at  him. 

C.  trans.  To  utter  in  a  snarling  tone. 
1847  E.  BRONTE  Withering  Heights  xvii.  148  '  Isabella, 
let  me  in,  or  I'll  make  you  repent ! '  he  *  girned '  as  Joseph 
calls  it. 

f  2.  To  show  the  teeth  in  laughing  ;  to  grin.  Obs. 
1552  LATIMER  Serin.  Lincolnsh.  v.  105  They  goe  with  the 
corses  girning  and  fleering,  as  though  they  went  to  abeare- 
bayting.  1593  Pass.  Morrice  (1876)  80  After  that  girne  like 
a  monkie  that  sees  her  dinner.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's 
Rev.  i.  iii.  Bij,  Laugh  not  ..  When  thou  dost  girne,  thy 
rusty  face  doth  looke  Like  the  head  of  a  rested  rabbit. 
1617  F.  MORYSON  Itin.  \.  247  The  rascall  multitude,  .ceased 
not  to  girn  and  laugh  at  our  sighes  and  teares.  a  1711  KEN 
Ednnind  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  299  Curs'd  Satan  guerning 
stood,  the  while  he  spake. 

Girn  (gwn),  v.2  Sc.  Also  4  gyrne.  [f.  GlRN 
jtf.'1]  trans,  t  a.  fig.  To  ensnare  (obs.}.  b.  To 
catch  in  a  girn  or  trap  (cf.  quot.  1825-80). 
CX375  Sc.  Troy-bk.  n.  366  But  he,  gyrnede  syne  atte  last 
Inne  ^harnynge  of  the  golde  so  rede.  1825-80  JAMIESON, 
Girnt  (i)  to  catch  by  means  of  a  girn  ;  (2)  to  catch  trouts 
by  means  of  a  noose  of  hair.  1866  T.  BRUCE  Summer  Queen 
320  I'll  make  sure  To  girn  him  like  a  hare.  1896  CROCKETT 
Cleg  Kelly  xiii.  96  As  if  he  had  been  '  girning '  sticklebacks 
and  '  bairdies '  in  the  shallow  burns. 

Girnel  (ga'-mel),  sb.  Sc.  Also  5  gyrnall,  6 
girnall,  6-7  girnell,  girnal.  See  also  GARNEL. 
[variant  of  GARNEL.]  A  granary ;  also,  a  large 
chest  for  meal. 

1452  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  //,  §  4  (1814)  II.  41/2  Item  it  is  ordanyt 
bat  na  maner  of  wittail  be  haldm  in  gyrnall  be  ony  persone 
forther  ban  is  needfull.  1568  LAUDER  Godlie  Tractate  490 
?e  cloise  jour  Girnallis  frome  the  puris.  a  1572  KNOX/Tu/. 
Ref.  Wks.  (1846)  I.  361  The  Bischopis  girnell  was  keapt  the 
first  nycht  by  the  laubouris  of  Johne  Knox.  a  1670  SPALDING 
Troiib.  Chas.  I  (1829)  1 14  They . .  brake  up  girnels,  and  baked 
good  bannocks  at  the  fire.  1791  NEWTE  Tour  Eng.  $  Scot  I. 
104  Another  wooden  house.. of  twenty  feet  square,  which 
serves  at  present  for  a  granary  or  girnal,  as  they  pronounce 
it,  for  their  oatmeal.  1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes  fy  Leg.  xvii. 
(1857)  258  Each  proprietor,  too,  had  his  storehouse  or  girnal 
— a  tall,  narrow  building,  the  strong-box  of  the  time.  1860 
J.  GRANT  Mary  of  Lorraine  ii,  Large  oak  chests,  girnels, 
and  almrles,  the  receptacles  of  linen. 

b.  Comb.,  as  ^girnel  river  (  =  breaker). 
1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  w,  Kennedie  246  Muttoun  dryver, 
girnall  [v.r.  garnale]  ryver,  gadswyvar,  fowll  fell  the. 

t  Girnel  (ga'-inel),  v.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec. 
sb.]  trans.  To  store  up  in  a  girnel  or  granary. 

1609  SKENE  Reg.  Mai.  153  Victuall  suld  not  be  girnelled, 
hot  suld  be  brocht  to  the  market,  a  1670  SPALDING  T"roul>. 
Chas.  I  (1792)  II.  167  There  was  victual  girnelled  in  store 
to  help  to  find  the  soldiers  by  way  of  plundering. 
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Hence  Oi-rnelled ///.  a.,  O-i'rnelling  vbl.  sb. 

1481  in  Maitland  Hist.  Edin.  \.  \.  (1753!  Q  For  a  Girnel  of 


thrashing  victual!  in  due  tyme,  girnalling  of  it  when  it 
is  threshen,  and  not  bringing  of  it  to  the  mercat. 

Girning  (gSMniq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GIKK  vl  +  -INO '.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  GlRN  '. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xnl.  157  Ther  wes  ..  Sic  gyrnyng, 
granyng  ;  and  so  gret  A  noyis,  as  thai  can  othir  bet.  1580 
NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  841  The  Greyhound  ..  at  the  first 
began  to  answer  them  with  a  soft  girning  ;  but  when  they 
came  by  the  Tower  where  he  lay,  he  barked  out  aloud. 
a  1693  URQUHART^?flfo/<«$  III.  xiii.  106  He.  .was.. environed 
about  so  with  the  barking  of  Currs .  .girning  of  Boars.  1792 
A.  WILSON  Watty  4-  Mag  xxxviii,  Owre  the  seas  1  march 
this  morning,  Listet,  testet,  sworn  an  a',  Forc'd  by  your 
confounded  girning.  a  1810  TANNAHILL  Poet.  Wks,  (1846) 
105  Wi'  girning  her  neb's  like  the  gab  o'  the  fleuk. 

Girning  (ga-jnin),  ppl.  a.  Sc.  and  dial.  Also 
6  girnand,  gerning.  [f.  GlRN  zi.l  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  Sc.  That '  girns  ' ;  ill-humoured,  snarling. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  86  Julyan  . .  to  hir  seyd 
wyth  chere  gyrnyng  Now  [etc.],  c  1450  HENRYSON  Mor. 
Fab.  85  With  girnand  teeth  and  awfull  angrie  luke.  1508 
DUNBAR  Tna  trtariit  ivemeit  290  Quhen  that  the  chuf  wald 


wife  may  wait  long  enough  or  I  forward  it. 

f2.  Grinning.  06s.  rare  ~~  1  . 

1599  MARSTON  See.  Villanie  in.  xi.  227  That  iest-mounging 
youth  Who  nere  did  ope  his  Apish  gerning  mouth  But  to 
retaile  and  broke  anothers  wit. 

II  Giro  (dgzTtf).  [It.  giro  a  round,  circuit  :— 
L.  gyms,  a.  Gr.  yvpos  circle  :  cf.  GYRATE.]  A  tour, 
circuit  ;  a  '  turn  '. 

1670  LASSELS  Vey.  Italy  Pref.  a  vj,  And  no  man  under- 
stands Livy  and  Csesar  .  .  like  him  who  hath  made  exactly 
the  Grand  Tour  of  France  and  the  Giro  of  Italy.  1823 
LADY  MORGAN  Salvator  Rosa  iii.  (1824)  I.  TOO  Nearly  all 
his  biographers  have  alluded  to  this  early  and  singular  giro. 


prettiest  houses  in     t.  Petersurg. 
Let.  y  June  in  Life  (1884)  III.  357  Afterwards  we  have  a 
giro  in  our  gondola. 

Giromancy,  obs.  form  of  GTROMAKCT. 

Giron  :  see  GYHON  Her. 

II  Gironde  (gzro-nd,  dgiip-nd).  [see  GIRONDIST.] 
The  Girondist  party. 

1876  GLADSTONE  in  Cmtemt.  Rev.  June  n  They  are  apt 
to  disappear,  .like  Lafayette  before  the  Gironde. 

Girondel,  obs.  form  of  GIRANDOLE. 

Girondist  (dgirp-ndist),  sb.  (a.)  [ad.  F.  Giron- 
dists (now  Gironditf),  f.  Gironde  (see  def.)  +  -iste, 
-IST.]  A  member  of  the  moderate  republican  party 
(in  the  French  assembly  1791-1793)  ;  its  leaders 
were  the  deputies  from  the  department  of  the 
Gironde  (cf.  quot.  1833).  Also  attrib.  or  adj. 

1801  GIFFORD  Louis  XVI,  649  The  Girondists,  or  moderate 
party,  were  reduced  to  a  singular  dilemma.  1817  SCOTT 
Napoleon  Introd.,  Wks.  1870  IX.  113  The  Girondist  party. 
1833  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1847)  1  1-  277  Tlie  Girondists,  so 
called  from  the  district  near  Bordeaux  called  the  Gironde, 
from  whence  the  most  able  of  their  party  were  elected. 

Gironell,  obs.  form  of  GIRANDOLE. 

Gironny  :  see  GYRONNY  Her. 

II  Gironette  (3"«g-t).  [F.  girouette,  obscurely 
connected  with  gire-r  :—  L.  gyrdre  to  revolve.  It. 
has  giroetta  from  Fr.]  A  weather-cock.  Also_^. 

1822  L.  SIMOND  Switzerland  I.  323  You  might  as  well 
pretend  to  stigmatize  Talma  or  Mademoiselle  Mars,  with  the 
name  of  giroueltes,  for  not  acting  every  night  the  same 
part,  as  our  French  politicians  and  philosophers,  for  chang- 
ing sides  and  principles  from  day  to  day.  1831  JEKYLL 
Corresp.  (1894)  2,4  He  is  no  ordinary  girouette.  1857  SIR 
F.  PALCRAVE  Norm.  %  Eng.  II.  232  However  nicely  the 
weather-cock  may  be  poised  ..  some  breeze  must  breathe.  .to 
make  the  girouette  spin  round. 

Hence  Qironettism.constantchanging  of  opinions 

or  principles.     [Cf.  F.  girouetlerie.] 

i8»5  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  109  Girouettism  is  the 
natural  vice  of  revolutionary  times  and  political  consistency 
the  rarest,  .of  virtues. 

Girr  (gfr).  Sc.  [var.  GIRTH  rf.1]  A  hoop  for 
a  barrel.  Also,  a  child's  hoop.  Cf.  GIRD  rf.i  2, 
GIRTH  si.1  2. 

1611  in  Glasgow  Burgh  Rec.  (1876)  I.  322  Na  firlot  to  be 
sealit  hot  sik  as  hes  yron  girris  about  the  mowth.  1796 
BURNS  Cooper  o'  Cuddie,  The  cooper  o'  Cuddie  cam  here 
awa,  And  ca'd  the  girrs  out  owre  us  a'.  1821  Blackw.  Mag. 
Aug.  35  Rowing  girrs  (rolling  hoops)  forms  another  healthy 
exercise  to  the  boys  of  Edinburgh.  1887  J.  SERVICE  Life 
Dr.  Duruidxxix.  185,  I  was  a  happy  wee  callan  caing  the 
girr  on  the  street. 

b.  A  hoop  used  to  keep  a  pair  of  water-cans 
apart  so  that  they  may  be  more  easily  carried. 

1832-53  A.  A.  RITCHIE  Whistle-Binkie  (Scot.  Songs)  Ser. 
in.  69  As  our  kimmer  Nell,  Wi'  her  stoups  and  her  girr,  was 
gaun  down  to  the  well  [etc.]. 

Girrebbage,  var.  GILRAVAGE  sb. 
Girrock.  1  Obs.     (See  quot.) 
1674  RAY  Words,  Sea  Fishes  103  Girrock,  Acus  major, 
called  elsewhere  Horn-Fish  and  Needle-Fish. 
t  Girse.    Obs.     [var.  GIRTH  sb.'1,  prob.  from  pi. 


GIRT. 

[1417-18  Abingdon  Ace,  (Camden)  88  Et  in  frenis,  capistris, 
singuiis,  gurs'  erupt  is  . .  iiijj.  viijrt'.]  1591  HARINGTON  Orl. 
j''nr.  xxni.  Ixvi,  Orlando  ..  With  all  his  strength  bestrides 
the  saddle  fast,  Yet  did  the  Pagan  heave  him  with  such 
strength  That  all  his  gyrses  broken  were  at  length.  1613-18 
DANIEL  Coll,  /fist.  Eng.  (1626)  46  All  strooke  his  horse 
together  with  their  Launces ;  as  they  brake  pectoral!,  girses, 
and  all.  1613  I.  TAYLOR  (Water-P.)  Praise  Heititseed'WVs,. 
in.  69/2  As  Sadlers  for  their  elks  haire  to  stuffe  their  sadles 
And  girses,  and  a  thousand  fidle  fadles.  1655  E.  TERRY 
Voy.  E.  India  151  His  great  Elephants  ..  carry,  each  of 
them,  one  iron  gun.  .about  five  foot  long,  lying  upon  a  strong 
frame  of  wood,  made  square,  that  is  fitted  to  a  thick  broad 
Pannel  fastned  about  him  with  very  strong  and  broad  Girse^ 
or  Girts. 

2.  A  band  or  hoop  ;   =  GIRTH  sbl  2. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Cincha,  a  girse,  the  iron  that 
bindeth  a  wheele,  Cingulum,  orbitaferrea,  canthus. 

3.  Comb.,  as girse-iveb  =  GIRTH-WEB. 

1697  R.  PEIRCE  Bath  Mem.  \.  ii.  29  Laying  him  upon  a 
kind  of  a  Cradle,  bottom'd  with  Girse-web,  letting  it  down, 
by  degrees,  into  the  Bath. 

Girse,  dial.  var.  GRABS. 

Girsill,  obs.  form  of  GRILSE. 

Oirsle,  Girstle,  dial.  var.  GRISTLE. 

Qirss,  obs.  Sc.  f.  GRASS. 

Girst,  var.  GRIST. 

Girt  (g3Jt),  sb.  [var.  GIRTH  $bl,  in  use  chiefly 
in  the  i7th  and  i8th  c.] 

1.  A  saddle-girth  ;  =  GIRTH  sb.^  i.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1563  FULKE  Meteors  (1531)  30  b,  Her  horse  laye  dead  with 

bis  bridle  and  girtes  vntied.  a.  1616  BEAUM.  &  Ft.  Wit 
without  M.  n.  v,  He  give  um  leave  to  cut  my  girts,  and  flay 
me.  1665  MILTON  University  Carrier^  Here  lies  old  Hob- 
son  ;  Death  hath  broke  his  girt  And  here,  alas !  hath  laid  him 
in  the  dirt.  vjte-v*\x.JiianttUlloa?s  Voy.(fA.  3)  I.  432  It  is 
with  great  difficulty  they  are  first  brought  to  suffer  the  girts 
to  be  put  round  their  bodies.  1795  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar) 
Pindariana  Wks.  1812  IV.  240  Rapture's  a  Charger ;  often 
breaks  his  girt,  Runs  off  and  flings  his  Rider  in  the  dirt. 
1867  ROCK  Jim  $  Nell  74  (E.  D.  S.  No.  76)  An'  girts,  a  guide- 
strap,  hayvor-seed. 

f  b.  A  surgical  bandage.  Obs. 
1676  WISEMAN  Surg.  vn.  v.  487  The  most  common  way  of 
Bandage  is  by  that  of  the  Girt,  which  Girt  hath  a  Boulster 
in  the  middle,  and  the  ends  are  tackt  firmly  together.  1743 
tr.  Heister's  Surg.  169  There  must  also  be  fastened  another 
Napkin,  SHng,  or  Girt. 

C.  Printing.  (See  quot.,  and  cf.  GIRTH  sbl  i  d.) 
1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  II.  72  Girts  are  Thongs  of 
Leather,  cut  out  of  the  Back  of  an  Horse-hide  [etc.].  Two  of 
them  are  used  to  carry  the  Carriage  out  and  in. 

2.  A  small  girder.     Now  only  U.S. 

1579  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  311,  ij  girts  xj 
foote  longe,  vj  vnch  thicke,  ix  vnch  brod.  1665  Ibid,  II.  53 1 
For  girt,  sparrs,  ioists  . .  and  carriage  of  timbers  for  the 
Library  roofe.  1796  MORSE  Ainer.  Geog.  I.  405  Each  pier 
is  composed  of  seven  sticks  of  oak  timber,  united  by  a  cap- 
piece,  strong  braces  and  girts.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/i., 
Girt,  a  small  girder,  used  in  roofs  or  bridge-frames. 
b.  =  FILLET  sb.  1 1  b. 

1823  in  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract,  Build.  585.  1842  in  FRANCIS 
Diet.  Arts. 

3.  0-GXBXH4&  3.     Also,  in  technical  use,  mea- 
surement across  or  around  a  surface  which  is  not 
flat  (e.g.  a  moulded  cornice)  taking  into  account  all 
elevations  and  depressions. 

1664  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  156  The  said 
Cornice . .  to  be  measured  by  the  girt.  1679  EVELYN  Sylva 
xxii.  106  The  Girt,  or  Circumference  below  is  thirteen  foot. 
1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  ferns.  (1732)  142,  I  measur'd  one 
of  the  largest,  and  found  it  twelve  yards  six  inches  in  girt, 
and  yet  sound.  1716  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  22  p  2  He  is 
a  lusty,  jolly  fellow,  that  lives  well,  at  least  three  yards  in  the 
girt.  1793  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  (ed.  2)  IV,  227  The  girt  of  the 
old  tree,  .is  five  feet  six  inches.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Meek.  627  The  number  of  square  feet  produced,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  girts  of  the  roof  by  the  length  of  the  slates 
at  the  eaves.  1828  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  87  In  these 
articles,  the  content  of  a  roof  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
length  of  the  ridge  by  the  girt  over  from  eaves  to  eaves. 


1.  A  saddle-girth  ;   =GlBTH  rf.1  I. 


quantity  \. ......  . 

Libr.  Pract.  Aerie,  (ed.  4)  II.  App.446  If  the  girt  be  taken 
in  inches,  and  the  length  in  feet  [etc.].  1883  R.  HALDANE 
Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  n.  438/1  Surfaces  under  6  in.  in 
width  or  girt  are  called  6  in. 

fig.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  vii.  (1739)  15  For 
long  before  Boniface  his  time  Archbishops  were  swoln 
beyond  the  girt  of  the  Canon. 

b.  (See  quot. ;  loosely  used  for  *  quarter-girt '. N 

1841-59  GWILT  Archit.  (ed.  4)  Gloss.,  Girt  . .  in  timber 
measunng,  according  to  some,  is  taken  at  one  fourth  of  the 
circumference  of  the  tree. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  girt' 
buckle^  -linet  -measure,  -piecc^  -spot,  -web,  -wheel. 
b.  Instrumental,  as  girt-gallcd,  -marked  adjs,  Cf. 
girth-btukle,  -galled  (GiRTH  sb.^  8),  GIRTH-WEB. 

XTOI  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3746/4  Lost,  .a brown  Gelding  above 
14  hands,. .the  Hair  chafed  off  by  the  *Girt-buckle.  Ibid. 
No.  3693/4  Lost.. a  bay  Gelding  about  14  hands,.. and  a 
little  *Girt -galled.  17*)  STRYPE  Stoves  Surv.  Lend.  (1755) 
II.  645/2  To  give  the  Bounds  or  *Girt  line  of  this  Parish,  I 
shall  begin  at  Cecil-street.  1687  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2282/8 
A  dark  bay  brown  punch  Nag.. with  saddle  marks,  and 
*girt  mark'd  under  the  Belly.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  78 
*Girt  measure  of  Timber  is  the  best  for  the  buyer,  because 
there  is  more  in  the  circular  measure  then  in  the  square. 
1770-4  A.  HUNTER  Georg.  Ess.  (1804)  II.  195  The  ^girt- 
pieces  six  inches  by  five.  1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No,  2314/4  No 
white,  unless  some  Saddle  or  *Girt  Spots.  1665  Sir  T. 
Roe's  ]roy.  E.  Indies  384  Those  Coaches  will  carry  four 
persons,  .but  two  may  lie  at  ease,  .upon  quilts,  .upheld  by 


GIRT. 

•eirt-web,  with  which  they  are  bottom'd.  1841  SAVAGE 
Diet.  Print.,  Wlucl.  Also  called  *girt  wheel,  and  drum  ; 
a  cylinder  of  elm  wood,  with  two  flat  broad  grooves  turned 
in  it  on  which  the  two  girts  wind  and  unwind  alternately, 
as  the  carriage  is  run  in  and  out. 

Girt  (gait),  v.  Now  rare.  [Two  formations : 
(i)  Altered  from  GiRDZ/.1,  perh.  after  the  pa.  pple. 
girt.  (2)  f.  GIRT  sb. 

(The  imperative  fyrt  fie  occurs  Ags.  Gosf.,  Luke  xvu.  8, 
but  the  form  is  prob.  due  to  the  nature  of  the  initial  conso- 
nant of  the  following  word.)] 

1.  trans.    =  GIRD  v. '  in  various  senses. 

£1400  Dcstr.  TVvysuS,  Ibid-.bat  he.  .pas  fro  this  place 
o  payn  of  his  lyfe. .  .And  gyrt  on  no  grete  wordis  to  greue  vs 
no  more.  1579  GOSSON  Sck.  Abuse  (Arb.)  49  If  the  enemy 
heseege  vs  ..  preuent  forrain  aide,  girt  in  the  city  [etc.]. 
1601  MARSTON  Ant.  $  Mel.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  12  Weele  girt 
them  with  an  ample  waste  of  love.  1631  GOUGE  Goifs 
Arrows  n.  8  "•  '60  Girting  and  besieging  their  townes  and 
cities,  so  as  they  can  not  go  abroad.  1683  KENNET  Erasm. 
ox  Folly  (1709)  113  They  will  pick  a  quarrel,  .for  such  poor 
provocation  as  the  girting  on  a  coat  the  wrong  way.  1688 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  2311/1  The  Inauguration  Ceremony,  which 
consisted  only  in  Girting  the  Grand  Signior  with  a  Sword. 
1716  LEONI  Altertts  Arc/tit.  I.  44/1  The  middle  parts, 
which  girt  and  surround  the  Wall.  1790  NavalChron.  II. 
177  The  whole  was  by  them  girted  and  surrounded.  1813 
Examiner  106/2  (It]  looks  like  a  bright  cincture  girting  the 
earth.  1898  Daily  Nevis  13  Feb.  6/6  The  primeval  forest 
which  girts  the  mountain. 

2.  To  secure  with  a  girth  (cf.  GIRTH  v.  3). 

1663  GEKBIER  Counsel  8  Hasten  with  the  Packet-Maile  to 
the  Post  Office,  be  it  never  so  ill  girted,  whereby  it  oft  falls 
in  the  mid-way?  i84iCATLiN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  H.xli. 
60  A  buffalo  skin  girted  on  its  back. 

3.  To  snrronnd  with  a  cord  or  measuring-line  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  girth  ;  to  take  the  girth  of. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  81  Measured  flat  in  square  yeards, 
without  girting  the  work  with  a  line.  1717  BRADLEY  Fan. 
Diet,  s.v.  Felting,  By  girting  the  middle  of  the  tree  with  a 
line  and  taking  a  quarter  part  of  the  girt  for  the  square. 
1828  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  86  For  the  Surrounding 
Architrave,  girt  it  about  the  uppermost  part  for  its  length 
[etc.].  1883  R.  HALDANE  tVorkshaf  Receipts  Ser.  n.  438/r 
Surface  painting  is  measured  by  the  superficial  yd.,  girting 
every  part  of  the  work  covered. 

b.  intr.  To  take  a  measurement  by  drawing  a 
string  round  the  object  to  be  measured.  Said  also 
of  the  string. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic 627  All  mouldings  in 
plaster  work  are  measured  . .  by  girting  over  the  mouldings 
with  a  line.  IUJ.  642  The  dimensions  must  be  taken  with 
a  line,  that  girts  over  the  mouldings,  breaks,  etc. 

4.  Of  trees,  etc. :  To  measure  (so  much)  in  girth 
or  girt  (  =  GniTH  v,  5). 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  175  This  divides  into  five 


branches,  each  equal  to  a  large  tree,  some  of  them  girting 
round  about  eight  feet.  1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scat!. 
(1806)  IV.  262  There  are  larches  ..  which  at  five  feet  high 


girted,  in  1792,  full  eight  feet.  1828  HUTTON  Course  Math. 
II.  88  The  cornice,  which  girts  84  inches.  1858  O.  W. 
HOLMES  Ant.  Break/. -t.  xii.  (1891)  288  The  tree  'girts' 
eighteen  and  a  half  feet,  and  spreads  over  a  hundred. 

5.  To  girt  against :  to  press  against  (said  of  a 
ship's  cable).  [Cf.  GIRT///,  a.  2  and  GIRD  z/.1  7.] 

1794  Rigging  $  Seamanship  II.  310  The  ship,  driving  to 
leeward.. causes  the  cable  to  girt  against  the  lee  bow. 

Hence  GiTting  vbl.  sb.  In  quots.  attrib. ,  as  girt- 
ing-place,  (a)  that  part  of  a  horse's  body  where 
the  girth  is  worn ;  (b)  that  part  of  the  trunk  where 
a  tree  is  girthed  or  measured;  girting-stead — 
GIRDLESTEAD  ;  GiTting  ppl.  a. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  113  They  which  are 
small  in  their  girting  stead  about  their  loins,  do  much  love 
hunting.  1676  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1108/4  A  large  brown  bay 
Mare.,  with  a  hole  on  her  ribs,  .near  the  girting  place.  1727 
BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Felling,  To  know  the  Value  of  a 
Tree  standing,  you  may  girt  it,  allowing  for  the  Bark,  and 
so  much  as  you  think  it  will  measure  less  in  the  girting 
Place  than  at  the  Butt  [etc.].  1867  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Rural 
Stud.  190  But  with  us,  who  have  no  girting  walls  [etc.]. 

Girt  igait),  ///.  a.  Also  7  gert.  [pa.  pple.  of 
GIRD  v.i ;  see  GIRDED///,  a.] 

1.  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1791  COWPER  Lett.  23  June,  It  is  an  old  house  with  girt 
casement  windows.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  i.  4^13 
And  how  herself,  with  girt  gown,  carefully  She  went  betwixt 
the  heaps.  Ibid.  II.  m.  173  Her  panting  breast  and  girt-up 
gown. 

2.  Naut.  (Seeqnots.) 

i6a^  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  vii.  30  Gert,  is  when 
the  Cable  is  so  taught  that  vpon  the  turning  of  a  tide,  a  Ship 
cannot  goe  ouer  it.  1704  HARRIS  Lex.  Tech.  s.v.  Girding- 
girt.  The  Seamen  say  a  Ship  is  Girt  or  hath  a  Girding-girt, 
when  her  Cable  being  so  tite,  or  strained,  that  upon  the 


cables,  extending  from  the  hawse  to  two  distant  anchors,  as 
to  be  prevented  from  swinging  or  turning  about.  1867  in 
SMYTH  Senior**  Word-bk. 

Girt,  dial.  var.  GREAT,  GRIT. 

t  Grrt-brew.  Ob$.  rare.  Also  gert-,  gird- 
brew,  [f.  girt  GRIT  +  BREW  sb.}  (See  quot.  1620.) 

x6ao  MARKHAM  Farew.  Husb.  (1625)  134  Gertbrew  ..  is 
somewhat  more  course,  and  less  pleasant  than  washbrew, 
having  both  the  branne  and  hulls  in  it,  yet  is  accounted  a 
food  of  very  good  strength.  1715  in  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet. 
s.v.  Oatmeal  (copying  MARKHAM),  Gird-brew. 

Girth  (g5i)>),  sb.l  Forms:  4-5  gerth(e,  (* 
gerreth),  5-6  gyrth,  6  gurth,  4-  girth.  See  also 
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GARTH  2,  GIRD  sb.^,  GIRR,  GIRSE,  GIRT  sb.  [a.  ON. 
(*g-er8u]  gjprQ  girdle,  girth,  hoop  (Sw.,  Da.  gjord) 
=  Goth.£»m/0  girdle :— OTent.*£m#.  To  different 
grades  of  the  same  root  (?gerd-t  gard-,  gurd-} 
belong  GARTH  i,  GIRD  v.i,  GIRDLE  so.] 
1.  A  belt  or  band  of  leather  or  cloth,  placed  round 
the  body  of  a  horse  or  other  beast  of  burden  and 
drawn  tight,  so  as  to  secure  a  saddle,  pack,  etc. 
upon  its  back. 


*_.-..,.*.  ,,..    „    , 

warrok  it  well  with  Witty-wordes  gerthes.  1463  Mann. 
Househ.  Exp.  227  Item,  payd  there  for  gyrthys  and  ahors- 
kombe,  and  for  mendyng  of  a  tronke  sadylle,  viy.rf.  15*3 
FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  HsThymble,  nedle,  threde,  point,  lest  y' 
thy  gurth  breke.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  I.  (1590)  75  b,  The 
saddle  with  broken  girthes  was  driuen  from  the  horse.  1602 
SEGAR  Hon.  Mil.  $  Civ.  in.  xiv.  130  He  who  falleth  by  the 
default  of  his  horse,  the  breaking  of  Girthes,  or  any  such 
like  accident.  17x6  SWIFT  Progr.  Poetry  29  The  steed, 
oppress'd,  would  break  his  girth,  To  raise  the  lumber  from 
the  earth.  1787  (G.  GAMBADO'  Acad.  Horsemen.  (1809)  45 
See  that  your  girths  are  tight.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist. 
Ind.  II.  425  Raja  Rup  Sing.. running  up  to  Aurangzib's 
elephant,  began  to  cut  away  the  girths  with  his  sword. 
1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  viii.  206  One  more  vigorous 
kick,  having  cut  the  girths  which  held  one  of  the  saddles, 
the  lady  found  herself  suddenly  under  her  steed. 

b.   To  run  (a  horse)  head  and  girth  :  to  keep 
pace  with  in  racing. 

1809  Brit.  Prfstln Spirit Publ.  Jrnls.  (1810)  XIII.  62  The 
mare  ran  him  head  and  girth  nearly  the  first  half  mile. 
f  c.  (See  quot.)   Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Girth,  .a  saddle  that  b  buckled 
and  compleat  for  use. 

d.  Printing.  (See  quot.  1823.) 

18*3  CRABB  Techno/.  Diet,,  Girth,  leather  thongs  belonging 
to  the  carriage  of  a  printing  press,  by  which  it  is  let  in  and 
out.  1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Print. ,  Girths  ..  They  are  some- 
times made  of  Girthweb.  1851-82  in  OGILVIE. 

f  2.  A  hoop  of  wood  or  iron,  esp.  for  a  barrel.  Obs. 

c  1356  Durham  MS.  Burs.  Roll,  Et  in  ccc  girthes  quer- 
culinis  empt.  pro  cuvis  et  doleis  in  officio  bracine,  xvjj. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  5536  pan  gert  he  gomes  for  to  gang, 
and  grayth  him  a  tonn  Of  grene  glitterand  glas  with 
gerrethis  of  iren.  1483  Catk.  Angl.  157/1  A  Gyrthe  of  a 
vesselle,  instata  (A.). 

3.  Measurement  round  the  circumference  of  any 
object,  of  which  the  section  is  approximately  circu- 
lar, as  the  human  body,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  etc. 

With  quot.  1706  cf.  GARTH  2  3^ 

1664  EVELYN  Sylva  xxix.  92  Then  cleanse  the  Boal  of  the 
Branches  which  were  left,  and  saw  it  into  lengths  for  the 
squaring,  to  which  belongs  the  Measure  and  Girth  (as  our 
Workmen  call  it)  which  I  refer  to  the  Buyer.  1706  PHILLIPS 
fed.  Kersey),  Girth, . .  a  Term  us'd  by  Cock-Masters,  for  the 
Compass  of  a  Cock's  Body.  1791  COWPER  Odyss.  xxm.  223 
Within  the  court  a  leafy  olive  grew  Lofty,  luxuriant,  pillar- 
like  in  girth,  a  1798  PKNNANT  Zool.  (1812)  III.  86  A  fish,  .its 
length  was  twenty-four  feet ;  but  the  girth  did  not  exceed 
twelve.  i8»7STEUART  Planter's  G.  (1828)243  A  strong  but 
soft  rope,of  perhaps  four  inches  in  girth.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES 
Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  521  There  must  also  be  a  special 
girth  of  the  chest.  1887  RUSKIN  Prarterita  II.  403  Walnuts, 
with  trunks  eight  or  ten  feet  in  girth. 

4.  Mining.  (See  quot.,  and  cf.  GiRT  sb.  2.) 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Girth,  in  square-set  timber- 
ing, a  horizontal  brace  in  the  direction  of  the  drift 

5.  transf.  That  part  of  a  horse's  body  where  the 
girth  is  fastened. 

1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  413  The 
girth  or  brisket. 

6.  fig.  Something  that  encircles. 

1871  J.  MILLER  . Songs  Italy  (1878)  36  The  ripened  fields 
drew  round  a  golden  girth.  1872  BLACKIE  Lays  Highl.  10 
His  soul  this  self-same  moment  From  the  girth  of  purging 
fire  Leaps  redeemed.  1876  SWINBURNE  Erechth.  1442  That 
is  girdled  about  with  the  round  sea's  girth  As  a  town  with 
its  wall. 

7.  U.  S.    (See  quots.) 

1864  WEBSTER,  Girth,  a  small  horizontal  beam  [1890  brace] 
or  gfrder.  1880  Century  Diet.,  Girth,  in  car-building^  a 
long  horizontal  bracing-timber  on  the  inside  of  the  frame  of 
a  box-car. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  aa  girth-buckle,  -strap\  also 
girth-deep  adj.,  girth-galled  ppl.  a.  (hence  girth- 
gall  vb.) ;  y"  girth-sting,  -\  -tree,  a  piece  of  wood 
suitable  for  making  into  hoops ;  girth-stretcher 
(see  quot.).     Cf.  girt-buckle,  -galled  (GiRT  sb.  4)  ; 
gird-sting  (GlRD  sb.1  3). 

1385-6  Durham  MS.  Sacr.  Roll,  In  tribus  paribus  de 
*Girthbokyls,  vj<j*.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalf  Hunt,  iv, 
Back  went  the  girth  buckles  with  a  'sneck'.  1882  E. 
O'DONOVAN  Merv  Oasis  I.  322  The  horseman  suddenly 
finds  himself  *girth-deep  in  a  torrent  1682  Lond.  Gas. 
No.  1720/8  The  other  a  bright  Bay,  no  white  but  a  slip  on 
the  off-side  as  if  he  had  been  *Girth-gaird.  1807  Cavalry 
Tactics  ii.  u  Some  horses  are  inclined  to  brush,  others  to 
girth  gall.  1496  in  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1877)  282  Item, 
to  that  samyn  man,  for  x"  and  x  *girthstingis  viijj.  ix<£ 
1534  Aberd.  Reg.  XVI.  523  (Jam.)  The  balyes  chargyt 
Robert  Stewart  pay  Arch*  Stewart,  &c,  iiij  Ib.  for  i.  M. 
gyrchtstingis.  Ibid.  656  Three  hundreyth  gyrthstingis. 
1897  Westm.  Gaz.  8  Oct.  2/1  On  the  near  (side]  a  latigo  or 
*girth  strap  eight  feet  long  is  looped  twice  through  the  girth 
buckle.  1884  K  NIGHT  .fl//cA.  Diet.  Suppl.,  *  Girth-stretcher, 
a  frame  in  which  saddle-girths  are  suspended  and  held  taut 
'  to  take  the  stretch  out  of  them  ',  as  it  is  called.  1344-5 
Durham  MS.  Burs.  Roll,  In  "Girthetres  emp.  pro  vas. 
Cellar,  et  Bracinx,  iiijf.  vjrf. 


GIS. 

Girth,  J/'.2,  sanctuary,  protection  :  see  GRJTH. 
Girth.  (g3j]>),  v.    [f.  GIRTH  sby\ 

1.  trans.  To  gird,  surround,  encompass. 

ci45o  Merlin  178  Ha  now  god  yeve  me  grace  to  do  so 
mocne  that  he  may  me  girthe  with  my  swerde.  1513 
DOUGLAS  Alneis  xii.  xiii.  49,  I  suld,  gyrthit  [L.  cincta] 
with  flambis  reid  Stowtly  haue  standyn  in  jon  batale  steid. 
1535  COVERDALE  Kzfk.  xvi.  9,  I  gyrthed  yc  aboute  with 
white  sylcke,  I  clothed  the  with  kerchues.  1819  SCOTT 
Ivanhoe  x,  Within  the  four  seas  that  girth  Britain.  1848 
LYTTON  K.  Arthur  vii.  lix,  They  whom  the  seas  of  fabled 
Sirens  girth. 

2.  To  fit  or  bind  (a  horse,  etc.)  with  a  girth. 
1580  HOLLYBAND  Treat.  Fr.  Tong,  Cengler  vn  cheval,  to 

girthe  a  horse.  1687  MIECE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  n,  To  Girth  .1 
Horse  ..  You  girth  him  too  hard.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour 
Prairies  xxii,  'For  God's  sake  help  me  to  girth  this  horse  ! ' 
cried  another.  1808  Speaker  i  Jan.  20/2  The  horse  is  up 
and  saddled  :  Girth  the  old  horse  tight. 

8.  To  secure  (a  saddle,  etc.)  by  means  of  a  girth  ; 
also,  to  girth  on,  'up. 

18x9  KEATS  Otho  HI.  ii,  O  that  . .  Thy  girdle  [were]  some 


and  girthed.  1866  FROUDE  Hist.  f"-ng.  IX.  43  Troopers 
were  girthing  up  their  saddles.  1875  W.  S.  HAYWARD  Love 
agst.  World  93  Her  saddle  seemed  loosely  girthed  on. 

absol.  1870  JAS.  GRANT  One  of  the  600  Ii.  428  When  we 
halted  to  girth  up  I  threw  myself  on  the  rich  grass, 

t4.  (See  quot.) 

1688  R.  HOLME  A  rmouryiu.  97/1  Girth  it  [a  Stool  or  Chair], 
is  to  bottom  it  with  Girth  Webb  stret  drawn  and  crossed. 

5.  To  draw  (a  string)  close  round  a  surface  which 
is  being  measured.     Also  absol. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  544  Cornices  are 
measured  by  girthing  round  the  moulded  parts.  Ibid.  545 
The  measurer,  .girths  round  the  string  to  the  internal  angle 
at  the  top  of  the  string. 

6.  intr.  To  measure  (so  much)  in  girth. 

1858  Jrnl  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIX.  n.  575  Some  of  the 
carrots  girthed  nearly  20  inches.  1868  Ibid.  Ser.  ii.  IV.  11. 
288  He  girthed  8  feet. 

Hence  Gi'rthed  ppl.  a.,  Oi-rthing  vbl.  sb. 

1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  in.  vi.  Down  went  the  steed, 
the  girthing  broke.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxx. 
207  Those  which  suspend  themselves  horizontally  by  means 
of  a  thread  girthed  round  their  middle.  1870  Daily  News 
31  Aug.  2  This  [new  pack  saddle]  together  with  a  new  mode 
of  girthing,  professes  to  prevent  the  rolling  motion  which 
generally  galls  the  backs  of  animals. 

Gi'rth-we:b.  [f.  GIRTH  sb.  +  WEB  sb.']  Woven 
material  of  which  girths  are  made ;  a  strong  broad 
tape  used  by  upholsterers  and  others ;  a  band  made 
of  this  material. 

1381-4  Durham  MS.  Hostill.  Roll,  In  Girth  Webbys 
Capistris  flokkys  [etc.].  1410  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  84, 
j.  gerthweb,  jrf.  1571  Wills  q  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  361 
In  Ye  Great  Shoppe  ij  groce  of  gyrthwebe  and  xv  peces  at 
vij*.  ijd.  ye  groce.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tray.  149  The 
better  sort  sleepe  upon  Cots,  or  Beds  two  foot  high,  matted 
or  done  with  girth-web.  1763  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  III.  149 
He  sent  for  some  girth-web,  with  which  he  fastened  her 
arms  to  her  sides.  1798  EDGEWORTH  Pract.  Educ.  (1822)  II. 
125  A  piece  of  girth- web,  which  is  used  instead  of  a  cord, 
because  a  cord  would  be  unsteady. 

b.  Comb.,  &s>  girthweb-helt,  -weaver. 

1762  Gentl.  Mag.  204  The  use  of  what  the  country  people 
call  a  Girth-web-belt . .  would  prevent  it.  1885  Census  Instr. 
73  Girth  Web  Weaver. 

So  Grrth-we'bbing. 

1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (1801)  I.  31  The  roof-pieces  . . 
are  nailed  to  the  Slats,  by  means  of  strong  Manchester  tape, 
called  girth- webbing. 

Gi'rt-lirne.  Naut.    (See  quots.) 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Girt-Une,  a  rope  pass- 
ing through  a  single  block,  on  the  head  of  the  lower  masts,  to 
hoist  up  the  rigging  thereof  . .  The  girt-line  is  therefore  the 
first  rope  employed  to  rig  a  ship  [etc.].  1840  R.  H.  DANA 
Bef.  Mast  viii.  18  A  long  piece  of  rope  . .  is  taken  up  to  the 
mast-head  from  which  the  stay  leads,  and  rove  through  a 
block  for  a  girt-line,  or,  as  the  sailors  usually  call  it,  a  gant- 
line.  Ibid,  xviii.  50  Some  got  girt-lines  up  for  riding  down 
the  stays  and  backstays.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor*s  Word-bk. 

Girtonian  (gail^'nian).  [f.  Girton  +  -IAN.] 
One  who  is,  or  has  been,  a  student  at  Girton  Col- 
lege, one  of  the  two  Cambridge  colleges  for  women. 

1887  Atkenxum  25  June  833/2  The  head  mistress,  .was  . . 
an  early  Girton  student.    She  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
. .  another  Girtonian.     1896  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Dec.  2/1  The 
Newnhamites  and  Girtonians. 

So  G-i'rtonite,  Also  Gi'rtoniah  a.,  somewhat 
resembling  the  tone  or  style  of  Girton  students. 

1888  Pall  MallG.  3  Oct.  3/1  The  first  number  of  the  new 
volume  of  Atalanta  can  certainly  not  be  reproached  with 
being  'too  Girtonish '.     1894  SIR  E.  SULLIVAN  Woman  58 
Their  reply  would  have  been  a  little  *  Girtonish ',  I  fancy. 
1894  Athenaeum  24  Nov.  721/1  The  plump  and  fair  'Gir- 
tonite ' . .  provided  herself  with  the  '  Pense"es '  of  Pascal. 

t  Gis,  jis.  Obs.  Forms  :  6  jys(ae,  jis,  gisse. 
gys,  6-7  gis.  [Mincing  pron.  of  Jesus  or  Jesu.] 
An  oath  or  exclamation,  By  Gis  ! 

1528  ROY  &  BARLOWE  Rede  me  (Arb.)  56  They  regarde  it 
no  more  be  gisse  Then  waggynge  of  his  mules  tayle.  1549 
CHALONER  tr.  Erosm.  on  Folly  Q  ii  b,  Cherishyng  them 


his  wit,  by  gis.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  v.  58  By  gis,  and  by 
S.  Charity,  Alacke,  and  fie  for  shame.  1655  tr.  De  fare's 
Francion  vii.  6  A  hundred  times  and  more,  by  Gis,  I  would 
have  laid  [etc.]. 


GISARME. 

Gisarme  (giza-.tm).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms :  a. 
3-4  gisharm(e,  4-7  gysarm(e,  5  gesarme,  guy- 
sarme,  9  guisarme,  3-5,  7,  9  gisarme.  13.  4 
giserne,  5  gesarne,  geserrie,  guysarne,  gys- 
yryne,  5-6  gys(s)erne,  6  gyssarn,  7,9  gisarine, 
(7  gisaring).  Also  5  gyaer.  [a.  OF.  g(u)isarme, 
gisarne,  etc.  (also  jusarme),  —  Pr.  gus-,  jiisarma, 
It.  giusarma,  OSp.  tisarma,  of  unknown  origin. 
The  Eng.  pronunciation  with  (g)  seems  to  be  au- 
thenticated by  the  alliteration  in  ME.  poetry. J 

A  kind  of  battle-ax,  bill,  or  halberd,  having  a  long 
blade  in  line  with  the  shaft,  sharpened  on  both  sides 
and  ending  in  a  point. 

c  1250  Gen.  fr  Ex.  4084  Dur}  and  5urj  boSen  he  stong  wiS 
hise  gisarme  sarp  &  long,  13 . .  Gaw.  fy  Gr:  Knt.  288, 1  schal 
gif  hym  of  my  gyft  bys  giserne  ryche,  bis  ax,  bat  is  heue 
in-nogh.  1460  Lybeans  Disc.  1094  Tho  dyghte  they  hem 
all  to  armes,  Wyth  swerdes  and  wyth  gysarmes.  1664 
Floddan  F.  n.  IT  Some  did  their  grizly  gisarings  grind. 
1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  i.  in,  Hob  Yeoman  turns  gisarme 
and  bill  into  plough  shares.  1863  K'INGSLEY  Water-Bab.  198 
A  whole  cutler's  shop  of  lances,  halberts,  gisarines. 

attrib.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vni.  xi.  45  In  thair  hand 
wythhaldand,  euery  knycht,  Two  javilling  speris,  or  than 
gyssarn  stavis. 

So  Gisa'rmier  [OF.],  one  armed  with  a  gisarme. 

1834  PLANCHE  Brit.  Costume  217  The  general  habits  of 
the  archers,  bill-men,  and  guisarmiers. 

GiseCclS3'5),^-  dial.  Also  7  juice,  [var.  or  back- 
formation  from  GIST  z/.]  (See  quots.  1695,  1869.) 

1695  KENNETT  Par.  Antiq.  Gloss,  s.v.  Agistator,  To  gise 
or  juice  ground  is  when  the  Lord  or  tenant  feeds  it  not  with 
his  own  stock,  but  takes  in  other  cattle  to  agist  or  feed  in  it. 
1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Gise, 
to  put  cattle  out  to  grass  at  a  sum  agreed  on  per  head.  1876 
Mid-Yorks.  Gloss.  s.v.  Gise,  He's  some  oxen  gising  in 
Twenty-lands. 

So  OHse-taker  =  gist-taker. 

1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.,  Gisetaker,  a  person  who  takes 
cattle  to  graze. 

Q-ise,  obs.  f.  GUISE  ;  obs.  pi.  form  of  JOIST.  - 
tGi'Sel.  Obs.  ran-1,  [a.  ON. gtsl (Sw. gislan, 
Da.  giJsel  -  OE.  gisel  YISEL.]     A  hostage. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5009  Coth  iacob,  '  how  es  bis,  bat  o  mi 
childir  an  i  misse  ? '  'Sir,  he  es  in  egypt ' . . '  bar  vs  tok  be  hei 
baili,  To  scap  wit  gisel  war  we  fain  '. 

Gisement  '  (d^aizmenU.  Also  7  juicement. 
[var.  GisrMENT.J  (See  quot.  1848.) 

1695  KENNETT  Pat:  Antiq.  Gloss.  s.v.  Agistator,  Hence 
our  Grasiers  now  call  the  foreign  cattel.  which  they  take  in 
to  keep  by  the  week,  Gisements  or  Juicements.  1819  [see 
Gisting  vbl.  sb.  s.v.  GIST  ».].  1848  WHARTON  Lam  Lex., 
Gisement,  cattle  which  are  taken  in  to  graze  at  a  certain 
price  ;  also  the  money  received  for  grazing  cattle. 

|]  Gisement  a  (.^z'zmah).  [F.  gisement  position, 
f.  gfs-,  gtsir  to  lie.]  The  way  in  which  something 
lies,  position. 

1864  Reader  o  Apr.  463/3  The  main  part  of  the  evidence 
lies,  of  course,  in  the  gisement  of  the  vein.  1897  Anhaol. 
Jrnl.  Dec.  333  Rows  of  relics  arranged  in  cases,  without 
regard  to  their  gisement,  are  of  no  use  for  educational 
purposes. 

Giser,  obs.  form  of  GIZZARD. 

Giserne,  var.  GISARME,  GIZZEBN. 

Gisily,  Gisin,  var.  GUISILY,  GESINE,  Obs. 

Gismondine,  gismondite  (gizmp-ndin.-ait). 
Mia.  [Named  in  1817  by  Leonard  after  Prof. 
Gismondi,  who  first  described  it :  see  -INE,  -ITE.] 
A  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium  and  calcium,  found 
near  Rome. 

1813  W.  PHILLIPS  Mitt.  (ed.  3)  211  Gismondine..  is  of  a 
greyish-white  color.  1837  DANA  Mix.  301  Gismondine 
. .  occurs  in  white  translucent  crystals  coating  cavities  of 
lava  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Rome ;  and  in  small  purple 
colored  crystals  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  ice  spar  and  other 
volcanic  minerals,  at  Vesuvius.  1869  PHILLIPS  Yisnv.  x.  295 
Zeagonite,  or  gismondine,  in  ejected  blocks  and  dykes  of 
Somma.  1881  DANA  Man.  Mia.  f,  Lith.  296  Gismottdite . .. 
a  hydrous  lime-aluminum  silicate,  occurring  in  trimetnc 
crystals  resembling  square  octahedrons. 

t  Gi'Spin.  Olts.  Forms  :  6  guispin,  gyspen, 
7  gespen,  gespin,  gispin.  [Of  obscure  origin  : 
Godefr.  quotes  a  1 4th  c.  Fr.  document  which  men- 
tions '  quatre  guippons  d'  yaue  benoite ',  but  he  in- 
terprets the  word  as  =  goupillon,  asperser.]  A 
leathern  pot  or  cup. 

1530  PALSGR.  225/1  Gyspen  potte,  pot  de  cvir.  1550  in 
Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (172?)  H.  n.  xxxiii.  538  A  pair  of  pinsons, 
a  little  pot,  and  a  guispin.  1636  D.  LLOYD  Lef.  Capt.  Jones 
(1648)  2  Then  up  starts  Jones,  Calls  for  sixe  Gispins,  drinkes 
them  off  at  once.  1641  S.  SMITH  Herring  Buss  Trade  23 
Throwne  into  the  barrels  with  panniers  or  gespen.  c  1660- 
80  Househ.  Ord,  (1790)  374  A  pott  and  a  gespin  . .  for  ale 
and  wyne  for  the  said  watch. 

Gissane,  Sc.  var.  GESINE,  Obs. 

t  Gi'SSard.  Obs.  rare.  [?  popular  pronunc.  of 
*geese-ward  or  -herd^  (See  quots.) 

1584  R.  SCOT  Disc.  Witchcraft,  Disc,  diuels  «,  spirits 
xxliij.  528  The  Thebans  had  not  a  better  shepherd  than  S. 
Wendeline,  nor  a  better  gissard  to  keepe  their  geese  than 
Gallus.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  193/1  St.  Callus  the 
Patron  of  Gissards,  or  Keepers  of  Geese. 

Gisse,  var.  Gis,  Obs. 

tGist,  ft.1   Obs.     Also  3-7  giste,  6  geist.    [a. 

OF.  giste  (F.  gtte)  resting-  or  stopping-place,  etc., 

vbl.   sb.  related  tog/s-,  gfsir  to  lie.     In  the  ifith 

and  1 7th  cents,  the  more  usual  form  is  GEST  rf.4] 
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1.  A  stopping-place  or  lodging.  Also//,  a  list  of 
stopping-places  or  stages  in  a  monarch's  progress. 

a  izz$Ancr.  ft.  350  He  ne  etstont  nout  ase  folesdoS,  auh. . 
hie5  toward  Ms  giste.  13. .  Gcburt  Jesu  (Horstm.)587  Oure 
ledi .  .  leide  him  on  a  wisp  of  hei  ;  per  was  apore  giste.  c  1470 
HARDING  Cliron.  CCXL.  Add.  st.  (Harl.  MS.),  1  make  you  a 
kalende  Of  all  the  waie  to  Edenbourgth  expres,  And  wher 
your  giste  ech  nyght  may  well  extend.  1528  GARDINER  Let. 
to  Wolsey  (P.  R.  O.),  I  sende  your  Grace  also  the  King's 
Gists.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxvin.  xli.  1009  From  this 
giste  they  made  but  one  daies  journey  to  Apollonia.  1619 


m  to  the  election  [etc.J.  1700  1'Hiu.ii-s  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v. 
Giste,  Gists  or  Gests  of  the  Queen's  Progress,  i.e.  a  Bill  or 
Writing  that  contains  the  Names  of  the  Towns  or  Houses 
where  she  intends  to  lie  upon  the  Way. 

b.  said  of  birds  and  their  halting-places. 

1545  JOVE  Exp.  Dan.  Ded.  A  ij,  The  same  sea  y*  har- 
boureth  these  fowles  thus  sytting  upon  theyr  egges  wyl  be 
so  cawme  and  styll  to  her  geistes  for  xiiii  dayes,  that  men 
may  suerly  sayle  withoute  peryl  upon  her.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  x.  xxiii,  These  Quailes  have  their  set  gists,  to  wit, 
ordlnarie  resting  and  baiting  places. 

2.  ?  Refreshment. 

a  1290  Kindh.  Jesn  (Horstm.)  180  po  dronk  Marie,  .of  bat 
welle..And  Josep  maude  al  so  gret  feste,  More  him  likede 
J>at  like  giste  pan  ani  flechs  i  sode  obur  i  rost. 

t  Gist,  sb?    Obs.     Forms :   5  geyst,  6  gyest, 

7  geast,  jeast,  giste,  8  joist,     [f.  GIST  #.]     A 
right  of  pasture  or  '  feed  '  for  cattle  by  payment  or 
otherwise,  AGISTMENT.     Also  cow-gist. 

1493  Will  R.  Drury  in  Cullum  Hawstead  (1784)  119  Also 
I  will  that  William  my  sone  have  all  suche  shepe  as  I  have  at 

Ssyst  at  my  dethe.     1558  Scatter  Manor  Roll  (N.  W.  Line, 
loss.),  Richarde  Hollande   hathe  taken  of  straungers  vj 
beas  gyest  in  y1  Lordes  commene,     1641  BEST  Farm,  Bks. 
(Surtees)  1 19  Such  beasts  as  are  thus  taken  into  any  pasture 
to  bee  kept  are  (hereaboutes)  called  geasters  . .  and  theire 
gates  soe  many  severall  jeastes.     Ibid.  120  Her  nowtheards 
wage  is  20?.  in  money,  the  milke  of  a  cowe,  and  a  cowe-geast. 
b.  Comb.,    as    gist-cattle,    -horses,    animals 
agisted  ;    gist-money  (see  quot.);    gist-taker  — 
AGISTOR. 

1784  CULLUM  Haiustediiq  note  *Joist  cattle,  .the  cattle  of 
other  people  taken  to  pasture  at  so  much  a  week  or  month. 
1598  Scatter  Manor  Roll  (N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.),  De  Thoma 
Eastern  quia  cepit  le  *giste-horses  in  commune  pastura 
ujs .  Hi}*/.  1876  Whilby  Gloss.)  *Gist  money,  the  payment  for 
pasturage  of  cattle  that  are  agisted  or  fed  at  a  stipulated 
price.  1626  SfELMAN  Gtoss.  s.v.  Fenatio  [says  that  the  Eng. 
versions  of  Charta  de  Foresta  mistranslate  forestarii  et 
•viridarii  by]  *Gyst-takers  or  walkers. 

Gist  (dsist),  sb$  Also  (sense  i  only)  in  8-9 
later  F.  form  git,  corruptly  gite,  gtte,  jet.  [a.  OF. 
gist  (F.^#),  3  sing.  pres.  ind.  ofgjstrto  Ke,^tfw> 
en  to  consist  in,  depend  on.] 

1.  Law.  The  real  ground  or  point  (of  an  action, 
indictment,  etc.). 

a.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comin.  IV.  333  These  charges  . .  are 
the  points  and  very  gist  of  the  indictment.  1791  BURKI; 
Ap/>.  Whigs  Wks.  1842  I.  501  This  is  the  great  gist  of  the 
charge  against  him.  1834  P.  BINGHAM  New  Cases  I.  72  The 
gist  of  the  action  being  the  assault  and  battery.  1875 
POSTE  Gains  iv.  (ed.  2)  502  The  gist  (gite)  of  the  civil  action 
of  Condictio  . .  was  the  increase  of  the  defendant's  fortune 
or  patrimony  by  the  reduction  of  the  plaintiff's  patrimony 
without  any  consideration  or  equivalent  gain  to  the  plaintiff. 

ft.  1726  SIR  T.  STRANGE  Rep.  Cases  I.  666  Where  the 
special  damage  is  the^rV  of  the  action,  this  sort  of  evidence 
is  allowed.  1795  CHRISTIAN  in  Blackst one's  Comm,  (1809) 
III.  140 The  git  or  foundation  of  the  action  is  held  to  consist 
in  the  husband's  loss  of  the  comfort  and  society  of  his  wife. 
1823  DE  QUINCEY  King  of  Hayti  Wks.  1862  XI.  41  The 
gite  of  the  lawyer's  reasoning. 

2.  The  substance  or  pith  of  a  matter,  the  essence 
or  main  part. 

1823  in  Cobbett  Rnr.  Rides  (1885)  I.  339  This  is  the  gist. 
Here  lies  the  whole  of  it.  1861  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  La  Reata 
II.  xii.  52  The  gist  of  the  fun  is  to  demand  the  production 
of  the  green  sprig  . .  at  the  most  . .  unexpected_times.  1864 
BOWEN  Logic  xi.  363  The  gist  of  the  reasoning  does  not 
depend  upon  any  Maxim  or  First  Principle. 

Gist  (dijaist),  v.   Obs.  exc.  dial.     Also  5  geyst, 

8  joist.  [Aphetic  form  of  Acisr ;  cf.  also  GISE  v.] 
1.  trans.  To  take  in  or  put  out  '.cattle)  to  pasture 

at  so  much  per  head  :   —  AGIST  v.  i. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  157/1  To  Giste,  agistare.  1492  Plwnp- 
ton  Corr.  (Camden)  103  A  neighbour  of  myne  . .  which 
geysted  with  two  of  your  servants  in  Haywras  x  bests. 
1695  KENNETT  Par.  A  ntiq.  Gloss.  s.v.  Agistator,  Agister. . 
to  receive  in  cattel  to  be  so  pastur'd  or  gisted  [etc.].  1799 
A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Line.  325  They  are  forced  to  . .  joist  their 
sheeders  in  the  spring.  1869 Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Gist,  to  agist, 
to  pasture  out  cattle  on  hire. 

f  2.  intr.  Of  cattle :  To  remain  and  feed  for 
a  specified  time  :  =  AGIST  v.  2.  Obs. 

1519  in  Snrtees  Misc.  (1888)  33  For  takynge  viij  swyn  to 
gist,  xij^.  1601  FULBECKE  \st  Pt.  Parall.  31  Whatsoever 
is  gained  by.  .the  harrowing  of  horses,  or  the  letting  to  gist 
of  kine. 

Hence  f  Grated  ppl  a.  \  Oi-sting  vbl.  sb. 

1794  PRINGLE  Agric.  Sitrv.  Westmld.  21  Every  occupier 
of  land,  .having  it  in  his  power  to  keep,  .cattle  through  the 
months  of  summer,  upon  joisted  fields  . .  at  a  cheap  rate. 
1829  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words  (ed,  2),  Gisting,  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  which  in  some  places  are  called  gisements.  1869 
Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Gisting,  the  agistment  of  cattle. 

Gist(e,  obs.  form  of  GUEST,  JOIST. 
fGi'Ster.  Obs.  rare.    Also  7  geaster.  [Aphetic 
form  of  ACISTOU:  in  sense  2  prob.  f.  GlSTz>.  +  -FR".] 


GUTTERN. 

\     1.    =  AGISTOR. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  157/1  A  Gister,  agistator. 
2.   A  cow,  etc.  feeding  on  hired  pasture. 
1641  [see  GIST  sl>?\. 

t  Gri'stment.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  joyssement ; 
and  sec  (iisKMKxr.  [Aphetic  form  of  AGISTMENT.] 
=  AGISTMENT  i. 

1511  MS.  Ace.  St.  Johrfs  //osp.,  Canterb.,  It.  for  J?e  gyst- 
ment  off  ij  drey  Kyne.  1545  Statcm.  Accts.  in  Fusion 
AfS'S.  (B.Sl.)  VIII,  For  the  joyssement  of  ccxx  shepe  at 
Beckham  ..  at  iij/f.  the  shepe.  Ixvj.  169*;  KENNETT  Par. 
Antiq.  Gloss.  s.v.  Agistator^  Tenants  within  the  forest,  who 
had  free  gistment. 

Gistne(n,  Qistning,  var.  GESTEN,  GESTENINO. 

Git,  var.  GATE  sb.*  ;  dial.  f.  GET  v.  ;  obs.  f.  GITH. 

Git,  git :  see  GIST  j£.3 

II  Gitano  (dgitano ;  in  Sp.  x*'ta'n0).  [Sp.  repr. 
a  popular  Lat.  type  *sEgyptanus  Egyptian.]  A 
male  (Spanish)  gipsy.  So  G-ita-na,  a  female  gipsy. 

1834^  W.  H.  AINSWORTH  Rookwood  in.  i,  Her  father  was  a 
Spanish  Gitano.  1845  FITZBALL  Maritana  \\.  ii.  22  Hear 
me  swear,  too  fair  Gitana,  This  fond  heart  beats  but  for  thee. 
1876  JAS.  GRANT  One  of  the  600  I.  Hi.  42  Her  thick  wavy 
hair  . .  her  ever-sparkling  eyes,  were  black  as  those  of  a 
Spanish  gitano  \sic\  or  a  Welsh  gipsy. 

Gitarr(e,  obs.  form  of  GUITAB. 

t  Gite  \  gide.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  4-6  gyte,  5-7 
gite,  7  git.  &.  5  gide,gyde,  (guyde).  [app.  a. 
OF.  guite,  some  article  of  clothing  (according  to 
Godef.,  a  hat).]  A  kind  of  dress  or  gown. 

a.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  34  She  cam  after  in  a  gyte 
of  reed,  c  1450  HENRYSON  Test.  Cres.  26o(Thynnet  Hir  gyte 
was  gray,  and  full  ofspottis  blak.  a  1529  SKELTON  El.  Rum- 
tnyng  68  Whan  she  doth  her  aray  And  gyrdeth  in  her  gytes  : 
Stytched  and  pranked  wyth  pletes.  1567  TURBERV.  Epit. 
<y  Sonn.  (1837)  295  Thy  brodred  gyte  makes  thee  a  gallant 
gyrle.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xin.  liv.  245  Phoebus,  .left  his 
golden  weed,  And  dond  a  gite  in  deepest  purple  dide.  1614 
CAMDEN  Rem.  234  They  had  also  about  this  time  a  kmde 
of  Gowne  called  a  Git. 

ft.  ^1420  Anturs  of  Art h.  366  Here  gide  was  glorious 
and  gay,  of  a  gresse  green,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  213 
Likle  he  was.  richt  byge  and  weyle  besyne,  In  till  a  gyde 
of  gudly  ganand  greyne.  la  1500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.) 
II.  187  Fie  on  pearles  \  fie  on  pride  \  Fye  on  gowne  I  fye 
on  guyde. 

U  Used  by  Peele  for  :  Splendour,  magnificence. 

1589  PEELE  Tale  Troy  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  558/1  Donejs  thy 
pride,  dim  is  thy  glorious  gite,  Slain  is  thy  prince  in  this 
unhappy  fight,  a  1597  —  David  fy  Bethsabe  n.  in,  So  dim 
is  David's  glory  and  his  gite. 

II  Gite  2  (3»t).  AlsogSte.  rare.  [¥.ftte(OF. 
giste:  see  GIST  i/'.1),  vbl.  sb.  related  to  gifttr  to  lie.] 

1.  A  stopping-place,  lodging. 

1798  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Voting  Fhilos.  IV.  37  Would  I  had 
any  pretensions  to  so  happy  a  gite  1  1809  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett. 
(1894)  I.  140  This  small  farm  .  .will  . .  furnish  a  better  gtte 
than  anyof  the  Inns  on  the  road.  1841  JAMES  Brigand  xii, 
The  village  was  too  small  to  have  a  regular  inn,  or  gite. 

2.  The  place  "where  a  fish  lies. 

1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  41  The  gites  offish  are  very  various, 
some  lying  on  a  bed  of  sand,  some  ambushed  in  mud  [etc.], 

tGlte:!.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF. giet,jet,  etc. ; 
I  cf.  GET  sb2  and  JESS.]  A  strap  (of  a  shield). 

£1440  Partonope  2241  He  vndide  the  gyte  of  hys  Sheelde 
I  And  from  hym  cast  hit  into  the  feelde. 

Gite,  gite  :  see  GIST  sb2 

Gitern(e,  obs.  form  of  GITTEKN  sb. 

Gitll  (gib).  Forms  :  a.  4, 6  gitte,  6-7  git.  ft.  7 
githen,  4-gith.  [a.  ~L.gith,git,gicti,  of  unknown 
origin.]  A  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Nigella, 
esp.  N.  saliva.  Damask  gith  =  N.  damascena. 

a.  a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  16  Ciminnm 
EthiopicJim,  gitte.  1548  TURNER  Ntunesof  Herbes,  Git  is 
named  . .  in  englishe  herbe  Git  or  Nigella  romana.  1608 
TorsELL  Serpents  (1658)  775  Take  of  the  seeds  of  Git  or 
Nigella  ten  drams. 

ft.  1383  WYCI.IF  fsa.  xxviii.  27  Forsothe  not  in  sawes  shal 
he  throsshe  gith.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  Ixxxii. 
(1495)  652  Gyth  is  a  manere  potage  moche  lyke  to  Comyn. . 
ana  growyth  amonge  corne  wyth  smalle  sede..and  some 
meaneth  that  the  herbe  Gyth  is  Nigella.  c  1410  Pallad.  on 
Huso.  x.  155  And  gith  is  last  eke  in  this  mone  ysowe.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Huso.  (1586)  55  The  onion  and  gith. 
1611  COTGR.,  Gith,  Hearbe  githen,  Nigella  Romana.  1661 
LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  %  Min.  268  They  may  be  driven  away 
..by  the  smoake  of  gith  and  hemlock.  1713  PETIVER  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  207  Double  flowered  or  Damask 
Gith.  iSia  Hortvs  Anglicus  II.  37  Small  Fennel  Flower, 
Herb  Gith.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  xxii,  If  thou  would 
keep  thy  Son,  See  that  bine  and  gith  have  none. 

D.  Applied  to  the  Corn-cockle,  Lychnis  Cithago. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  H.  ccccxxviii.  927  Cockle,  .is  called 
Gitn  . .  yet  not  properly.  1866  Treas.  Bol.,  Gith,  the  Corn 
Cockle,  Agrostemma  Githago. 

Gitie,  Gittar,  obs.  ff.  JETTY,  GUITAR. 

Gitter  (gi'tsj).  Optics.  [Ger.  =  lattice,  grating.] 
A  diffraction  grating. 

1876  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  210  The  earliest  gitters  were 
prepared  by  Fraunhofer,  and  were  ruled  through  leaf  metal 
or  thin  coatings  of  grease  on  glass.  1881  C.  S.  PIERCE  in 
Nature  21  July  262/2  It  will  be  possible  to  deduce  from 
the  minimum  deviation  of  this  line  produced  by  any  given 
gitter,  the  mean  width  of  that  gitter. 

Gittern  (grtam),  sb.  arch.  Forms :  4-5  gi- 
tern(e,  4-6  gytern(e,  (5  getarne,  -erne,  -yrne, 
gittyrn),  (6  getron,  githorn,  guthorne),  6-7 
gitterne,  (7  gittron,  gytterne),  7,  9  ghittern, 
8  guiterne,  6-  gittern.  [a.  OF.  gtriterne,  guislerne, 
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GITTEEN. 

etc.  (obs.  since  :6-i7th  o.)  of  obscnre  formation. 
The  tmmguiterrc  also  occurs;  usually  believed  to 
represent  an  altered  form  of  Or.  KiSapa  CITUABA. 
Cf.  GUITAR  and  CITHKKN.]  An  old  instrument  of 
the  guitar  kind  strung  with  wire,  a  cithern. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  MIL  233,  I  can  noither  tabre  ne 
trompe . .  ne  synge  with  the  gyterne.  c  1410  Sir  Clara  101 
Of  harpis,  luttis,  and  getarnys.  1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xxviii.  67  Quhair  I  begouth  with  guthorne  for  to  dance. 
1613  LEIGHTON  Team  or  Lament.  70  With  l)rumes  &  Fife 
&  Shrillest  shalmes,  with  Gittron  and  bandore.  1633  KEY- 
WOOD  Eng.  Trail.  II.  Wks.  1874  IV.  29  A  fourth,  bestrides 
his  Fellowes,  thinking  to  scape,  As  did  Arion,  on  the  Dolphins 
backe,  Still  fumbling  on  a  gitterne.  1693  SOUTHERNE  Maid's 
last  Prayer  ill.  iii,  Where's  my  Cittern?  1792  Minstrel 
(1793)  II.  100  Elizabeth  . .  played  incomparably  on  the  gui- 
terne.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxiii,  The  same  hand  . .  can 
touch  a  tinkling  lute,  or  a  gittern,  to  soothe  the  ears  of  the 
dancing  daughters  of  perdition  in  their  Vanity  Fair.  1879 
TENNYSON  Falcon,  You  know  that  1  can  touch  The  ghittern 
to  some  purpose. 

b.  attrib.,  as  gittern-head  (cf.  cittern-head  in 
CITHERN  a),  -wire. 

1599  MASSINCP.R,  etc.  Old  Law  iv.  i.  (1656)  47  The  Heads 
of  your  Instruments  differ,  yours  are  Hogs-heads  their  Cit- 
tern and  Gittern  heads.  l66j  Irish  Act  14  Cltas.  //,  c.  8 
Bk.  Rates,  Wire  called.  .Virginal  and  Ghittern  wire. 

t  Gi'ttern,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To  play 
on  the  gittern. 

c  1380  [see  the  vbl.  st.].  t:  1400  Rom.  Rose  2322  To  harpe 
and  gitterne,  daunce  and  play.  CISJS  Tale  of  Basyn  82  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  47  He  harpys  and  gytryns  and  syngs 
well  ther-too.  a  1674  MILTON  in  liirch  Life  (1738)  I.  44 
Each  evening  every  one  with  Mistress  or  Ganymed,  git- 
terning  along  the  Streets. 

Hence  t  Gi'tterning  vbl.  sb. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  9  Knackynge  and  harpynge, 
gyternynge  &  daunsynge  &  oj>ere  veyn  triflis.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  177  He  syngeth  in  his  voys  gentil  and 
smal  . .  Ful  wel  acordaunt  to  his  gyternynge. 

f  Gi'tterner.   Obs.     A  player  on  the  gittern. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  91  Bot  sytole  stryng  &  gyternere 
Her  reken  myrbe  mo}t  not  retrete.  14. .  Nom.  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  693/44  Hie gigator,  getyrnere. 

Gittie,  Giuegoue,  obs.  ff.  JETTY,  GBWOAW. 

Giuncus,  pi.  giunchi,  obs.  form  of  JUNK. 

llGiunta(d.?irnta).  hist.  See  also  JUNTA.  [It. 
giunta,  f.  giugnerc  to  JOIN.]  In  the  Venetian  re- 
public, a  number  of  patricians  chosen  to  act  as 
assessors  to  the  Council  of  Ten  in  special  emer- 
gencies ;  later,  the  name  given  to  the  60  co-opted 
members  of  the  council  of  pregadi,  by  which  the 
affairs  of  the  state  were  administered. 

1673  RAY  Journ.  Linv  C.  167  In  the  number  of  the  60 
Pregadi  there  can  be  but  three  of  one  and  the  same  family, 
and  if  there  be  three  in  the  Pregadi  there  can  be  but  two 
in  the  Giunta.  i8»o  BVRON  Mar.  Fal.i.  i,  The  Giunta  Will 
hearyou. 

t  CriuntO,  quasi-It.  spelling  of  JUNTO. 

1641  jfrnls.  Ho.  Commons  II.  118  A  Giunto  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  the  Scotch  affairs. 

Giuntur,  obs.  form  of  JOINTURE. 

t  Giust.     Spenser's  quasi-It.  spelling  of  JOUST. 

1579  SPENSER  Shepli.  Cal.  Oct.  39  And  sing  of  bloody  Mars, 
of  wars,  of  giusts.  159°  —  F.  Q.  i.  i.  i  Knightly  giusts  and 
fierce  encounters.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  i.  xiv,  Seldom  hath 
pass'd  a  week  but  giust  Or  feat  of  arms  befel. 

tGive,  st.1  Otis.  Forms:  a.  I  si(e)fu,  syfu, 
seofu,  3  jife,  }ieve,  2-3  jive,  }e(o)ve,  ;efe,  4 
yeve.  P.  3  gife,  give,  gyve.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE. 

/u  str.  fern.  =  OFris.  geve,  jeve,  OS.  geta,  gita 


due  to  the  influence  of  the  verb,  q.v.] 

1.  Something  given ;   =  GIFT  sb.  3. 

The  combination  }eres-Zive,  New  Year's  gift  (see  YEAR) 
occurs  later,  e.g.  in  1377  text  of  P.  Ploivman  B.  x.  47.  With 
the  OE.  to  liefe,  as  a  gift,  cf.  Du.  te  gee/,  as  a  gift,  gratis 
(now  only  in  the  sense  '  dirt  cheap '), 

o.  Becnvulf  1884  fa  waes  on  gange  xifu  HroSgares  oft 
ge-aehted.  <  888  K.  ALFRED  Boetlt.  xh.  §2  pam  he  jeaf 
micle  jife  freodomes.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  8  Ge  on- 
fengun  to  jyfe,  syllaS  to  gyfe  [L.  gratis],  a  1200  Moral 
Ode  45  per  ne  J>erf  he  habben  kare  of  jefe  ne  of  ;elde.  c  1205 
LAY.  1790  ))a  hefde  Brutus  ba  }eue  bat  Diana  hi  bi-heihte. 
Ibid.  20494  Heo  sculden  habbeon  siuen  gode.  c  1300,  c  mo 
[see  GIVE  -a.  B  8). 

p.  c  1300  Havelok  357  That  he  ne  moucte  no  more  Hue, 
r  or  gol  ne  siluer,  ne  for  no  gyue. 

b.  Something  given  by  God ;  a  divine  gift, 
grace ;  =  GIFT  st.  6. 

"'  Fl  SUM.  ffrni.  31  Ealra  Irara  gifa  )K  he  middan. 
xearde  forjeaf  burh  his  tocyme,  nis  nasnij  mare  majjen.. 
bonne  [etc.],  c  1000  Ags.  Gosf.  Luke  ii.  40  pat  cild  weox 
. .  &  godes  syfu  waes  on  him.  c  IJOD  fices  *  Virtues  53 
tun  of  godes  Jiues.  c  izoo  ORMIN  5482  pe  firrste  }ife  iss 
Witt  &  skill  Inn  heofennlike  bingess.  c  1100  Trin.  Coll.  Hom. 
107  Swiche  jmes  [MS.  giues]  and  none  iuele  sendeS  lemene 
fader  mankm.  c  1130  Halt  Meid.  ii  Meidenhad  is  tat  an 
3eoue  ijettet  te  of  heouene. 

0.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23370  pe  sele  l>at  sal  leng  in  heuen, 
In  bodi  sal  haf  gifes  seuen, 

2.  The  action  of  giving ;   =  GIFT  sb.  \. 

iriloS  LAY.  401  He  heold  be  stronge  castles  burh  staScle 
his  fader  jefe.  1340  Ayenb.  23  Lozengerie,  simulacion,  fol- 
liche  yeue :  uor  bet  me  ssel  him  hyealde  corteys  and  large 

3.  Comb.,  as  Jeve-ousti  [OE.  cystig  bountiful] 
bountiful  in  gifts. 

c  1105  LAY.  4862  Nes  he  noht  ja:lpinde  ah  he  wes  seuc- 
[so  MS. ;  printed  geue-]  custi. 
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Give  (giv),  sb?  [f.  GIVE  z>.]  The  action,  fact, 
or  quality  of  '  giving J  (cf.  sense  40  of  the  vb.) ;  a 
yielding,  giving  way. 

1887  Cassclfs  7' am.  Mag.  Summer  No.  62  The  dead  pull 
(so  different  to  the  spring  and  give  of  the  Cod).  1893  /'«// 
Mall  G.  4  Jan.  4/3  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  'give' 
in  the  weather  yesterday,  at  no  time  . .  did  the  thermometer 
rise  above  31  degrees. 

Give  (giv),  v.  Forms  and  Inflexions :  see  below. 
[A  Common  Teutonic  str.  vb. :  OE.  giefan  (&<*/, 
gfafen,  giefeii]  -  OFris.  geva,  jeva,  OS.  gefan 
(MDu.  and  Du.^jrzw*',  OHG.  kepan,geban  (MHG. 
and  G.£eben},QN.gefa  (Sw.gtfva,  Da. givf)t Goth. 
giban  :— OTeut.  *ge1kwt  gaf,  g^utn,  gelfono-. 
By  some  the  root  is  identified  with  that  of  Lith. 
gabtnti  to  bring,  Olrish  gabim  I  take. 

In  OE.  the  strictly  West  Saxon  forms  of  the  infinitive  and 
the  pa.  pple.  show  the  influence  of  initial  £  in  the  substitution 
of  ie  (commonly  /,  y)  for  the  original  n  of  the  root ;  thus 
giefan,  gif  an,  gyfan  forge/an.  In  other  dialects  the  e  was 
normal,  except  where  it  passed  into  eo (northern  fa)  by  «•  or 
o-  umlaut ;  but  i  occurs  very  frequently,  perh.  owing  to  the 
analogy  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  j  on  the 
other  hand,  the  regular  *  of  the  last-mentioned  forms  is 
often  replaced  by  the  €  of  the  infinitive.  In  midland  and 
southern  ME.  there  are  three  main  forms  :  $izv«,  $even 
and  $eoven.  The  third  of  these  is  rare,  and  disappears 
c  1200.  The  relation  of  the  other  two  forms  is  obscure,  as 
both  sometimes  occur  in  the  same  text  (e.  g.  in  Layamon, 
where  the  earlier  version  favours  )«v«,  the  later  %ivent  but 
neither  is  consistent).  In  such  cases  the  difference  may  be 
merely  graphic,  and  due  to  an  indeterminate  vowel.  Some 
texts,  however,  show  an  exclusive  use  of  one  or  other  of  the 
forms  ;  thus  jiven  is  regular  m  the  Ancren  Riwle,  while  the 
Ayenbite  has  on\\  )even.  The  forms  with  initial  guttural 
are  first  recorded  m  the  Ormulum  (?  north-east  midland, 
c  1200),  though  the  forms  with  >  are  much  more  frequent. 
(Apparent  earlier  instances  with  initial  g~  occur  only  in  MSS. 
which  confuse  g  and  J.)  The  g  forms,  however,  certainly 
originated  in  the  north  (though  the  want  of  i2th  c.  northern 
texts  renders  direct  proof  impossible) ;  and,  as  they  do  not 
admit  of  being  (like  the  guttural  £•  of  begin)  explained  as 
the  products  of  analogy,  it  seems  most  probable  that  they 
are  due  to  Scandinavian  influence.  The  regular  form  of  the 
infinitive  in  early  northern  texts  is  gift  givf,  which  rather 
corresponds  to  Sw.gt/va,  Da.  give,  than  to  QW.ge/a,  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pa.  pple.  is  at  an  early  date  written 
with  e  as  well  as  *  (gefin,  gifin,  etc. ;  see  the  forms  below), 
andf  also  appears  in  some  contracted  forms  as,£w(=gives). 
In  the  isth  and  i6th  c.  the  form  geve  (gttf,  etc.)  is  common 
both  in  English  and  Scottish  writers ;  Levins  (1570)  places  it 
along  with /r/«v,  sleeve,  etc.  In  the  14-15(11  c.  the  northern 
forms  extended  themselves  gradually  to  the  midland  dialects. 
Havelok  \c  1300)  has,  like  the  Ormulum,  both  the  J  and  the 
g  forms;  R.  Brunne's  Handlyng Syttne  (1303)  has  only  the 
former,  but  his  Chronicle  (£1330),  according  to  the  two 
existing  MSS.,  has  always  g.  Langland  has  both  types, 
well  attested  by  the  alliteration,  but  Chaucer  seems  to  have 
always  written  yeve^  yaf,  and  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  isth  c.  the  palatal  forms  predominate  in  midland 
(including  East  Anglian)  as  well  as  in  southern  writers. 
The  MSb.  of  Fortescue  have  g,  which  is  common  also  in  the 
Ix>ndon  documents  after  1430  (Morsbachj  Eng.  Schrift- 
spra:ke  98).  About  1500  the  palatal  forms  disappear  entirely 
from  the  literary  language,  and  have  left  only  very  faint 
traces  in  the  modern  dialects. 

In  the  i4th-isth  c.  the  pa.  pple.  was  sometimes  conformed 

to  the  analogy  of  the  et  a,  o  vbs.  with  -/,  -r  roots  (cf.  GET); 

this  took  place  with  both  the  midland  and  northern  forms, 

but  j&i'tn  is  found  more  frequently  than  govtn.] 

A.  Inflexional  Forms. 

1.  Infinitive. 

a.  Simple  Infinitive  give  (giv).  Forms :  a. 
i  seo-,  siofan,  siaban,  Northnnib.  seafa,  2  30 van, 
3  3eoven,  $efve(n,  3-4  5eve(n,  4  gef,  4-6  yeve, 
5  yeff(e,  yew.  /3.  i  si(e)fan,  syfan,  2  3yven, 
$iefe,  2-4  ^yfen,  ;ifen,  3  5ifve;n,  Orm.  ;ifenn, 
3-4  ji(e)ve(n,  ;yve,  4  jif,  if,  5  ;iffe,  yiffe,  yive. 
7-  3  Orm.  gifenn,  4-5  gyf(f(e,  gif(f  )e.  4-7  gif(f, 
4-6  gyve,  gyf(e(n,  4-7  geve,  (5  gywe,  6  geive, 
ge*,  Sc.  gewe,  7  Sc.  giwe),  8-9  dial,  gie,  gi',  4- 
give.  (Also  6  y-geve,  Sc.  gevin.) 

a.  Beowulf  (3.,)  2973  Ne  meahte  se  snella  sunu  Wonredes 
ealdum  ceorle  hondsiyht  jiofan.  [c  831  Charter  30  in  O.  E. 
Texts 445  Hwet  man-.a^iaban  seel.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosp. 
Matt,  xxvii.  58  Pylatus.  .jeheht  ajeafa  lichoma.]  £1175 
Lamb.  Horn,  13  Ic  eou  wtlle  jeuan  wela.  c  1*05  LA ¥.4779 
He  him  wolde  seuen  al  bat  gold,  c  1*30  Haii  Meid.  19 
Schulle  . .  jeouen  ham  stude  &  nome  betere  ben  sunen  & 
dohtren.  <  1400  .l/tV.  Loll.  7  He  may  5ef  non  indulgence 
noiber  to  man  in  purgatori,  neiper  to  hem  bat  are  prescit. 
(1440  Gesta  Rom,  xxxi.  113  (Harl.  MS.)  Eny  man,  that  my 
fadir  wolle  jeve  me  to.  1477  Paston  Lett.  No.  808  III.  214 
He  wold  yeffe  you  his  labore,  be  so  ye  payd  for  his  costes. 

/3.  a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  671  (Gr.)  Hwa  meahte  me  swelc 
jewit  gifan.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  pe  uurecce  men 
ne  hadde  nan  more  to  gyuen.  a  1x75  Cott.  Horn.  231  Me 
hine  sceolde  . .  jiefe  him  his  formemete.  a  1200  Moral  Ode 
64  in  Trin.  Coll.  How.,  par  me  sal  . .  gieuen  us  ure  werkes 
lean  after  ure  erninge.  c  laoo  ORMIN  10476  Forr  batt  he 
wollde lifenn  uss  Tobrukenn  eche  blisse.  c  \yipCursor M. 
23218  (Trin.)  Peynted  fire..5yue  lijt  neuer  hit  may.  (1390 
Will.  Palerne  2963  f>i  doujti  sone  schal  bi  dere  doubter  $iuen 
J>e  kinges  sone  of  spayne.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  79  And  if  be 
sentens_to  sle  >e  innocent.  14  . .  MS.  Fair/ax  16  (Halliw.) 
To  . .  yiffe  hem  audience.  (1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Mantwde  n. 
cxliii.  (1869)  132  With  his  yrened  foot  he  shulde  yiue  me  in 
be  visage.  1485-6  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  49  All  maner 
patayns,  ^eftys,  offyas,  that  he  dyd  jiffe. 

V-  c  1200  ORMIN  Ded.  248  purrh  >att  he  shall  o  Domess 
da^Uss  gifenn  heffness blisse.  a  1300 Cursor  Af.  14$  (Cott.) 
How  god  bigan  J>e  law  hym  gyfe.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
wace  (Rolls)  2281  He  jroughte  his  doughtres  gyue  hose- 
bandes.  ^1340  Cursor  M.  13714  (Fairf.f  j>ou  sal  hir  gif 
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iuggement.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Peter  133,  I  sail  gyf 
gud  leif  bym  till,  f  1400  Destr.  Troy  11469  What  godes  bat 
wold  gyffe  to  the  gret  harmes.  c  1400  Sowdonc  Bab.  1760 
Code  counsaile  we  shal  you  gyfen.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  155/1 
To  Gife,  donnre.  Ibid.,  To  Giffe  to  kepe,  connnendare. 
I5I3  Dot'GLAS  jfStietsv.vi.  39,  1  sail  jow  gevin  ilk  man.  .twa 
schorl  speris.  ifiax  FISHER  Wks.  (1876)  313  Euery  true 
christen  man  sholde  gyf  assured  fayth.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Huon  xliv.  147,  1  shall  gyue  the  my  syster  in  maryage.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  56  Tua  thousand  mt-rkis  ..  He 
had  with  him  king  Richart  for  to  gewe.  1566  DRANT 
Horace's  Sat.  \.  F,  Some  one  or  other  wyll  to  thee  thy 
fatall  wpunde  ygeve.  1575  Gamm.  Carton  in.  iii.  C  iij  b, 
Where  is  the  strong  stued  hore,  chil  ge'ar  a  hores  marke. 
1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  /?<r^/*.  iii.  5  In  the  morning  he  wil  geve 
his  judgment  into  light.  18x5  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  I. 
369  He  was  a-goin'  to  gi*  me  the  lie.  1863  ROBSON  Bards 
ojTyne  294  Aw'll  gie  them  a'  the  sack. 

b.  Dative  hifinitwe  (with  to]  to  give  (tu  giv)  ; 
in  OE.  t6  seva;fanne,  sifenne,  syfene,  ME.  to 
^ifene,  jjivende,  yevene. 

C95O  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.,  Contents  16/15  To  brenganne  uel 
tofceafanne.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1109  paer  wurdon.  .baaSas 
Xesworene  his  dohter  bam  Casere  to  gifene.  c  xxoo  Hatton 
Gosp.  Matt.  xiv.  7  Da  be-het  he  mid  abe,  hire  to  jyfene  swa 
hwact  swa  hyo  hine  1  curie,  r  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  119  Fir 
haueS  on  him  f>rc  mihtes,  on  to  Amende  hete,  o3er  to  Amende 
liht  [etc.].  1340  Ayenb.  1  14  Oure  guode  fader  pet  is  zuete  and 
milde  uor  to  yeuene. 

2.  Indicative  Present. 

a.  \st  pers.  sing.  give.  Forms  :  a.  i  -jefo, 
-geofu,  3  3efve,  jeove,  3-5  ;eve.  &.  i  sife, 
Siefe,  2-3  jife,  3-5  ;ive,  4-5  yive,  Jif.  7.  3-6 
gif,  6  gyve,  geve,  4-  give, 

a.  [c  8*5  K«/.  Psalter  xxi.  26  Gehat  min  dryhtne  ic 
ajeofu.  c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  21  Ic  for^efo 
him  wi5  sefo  si5a.]  a  x«5  Juliana  10  Nawiht  ne  jeoue  ich 
for  inc  nowSer.  c\vj$  LAY.  0513  Mine  dohter  ich  him 
jefue  Genuis  to  sehte  and  to  sibDe.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C. 
xv,  89  Ich  5eue  [B.  xn.  146  ?if)  be  fyue  snyllinges, 

^.  «  900  CYNEWULF  Christ  478  in  Exeter  Bk.,  Ic  .  .  eow 
meaht  jiefe.  a  xooo  Csfdmorfs  Gen.  679  (Gr.)  Gife  ic  hit  5e 


ze 
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eorne.     c  1*05  LAY.  29243  Ich  ?iue  &  ane  eorldom.     12; 
.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  283  pe  pridde  del  mi  kinedom  ich  giue  ( 
o  be  mi  fere,    c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W,  Prol.  31  To  he 
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yive  I  feyth. 

y.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1930  (G6tt.)  Til  jou.  .Min  brod  beni- 
sun  i  gme  [Fair/,  geue].  Ibid.  15252  (Cott.)  pe  gift  bat  I 
yow  here  gif  nu.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Peter  16  To  J>e  1 

fyff  be  keys  of  hewyne.     1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxi.  134, 
gif  him  to  the  Devill  of  hell.      01533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold. 
Bk.  M.  A  ure/.  (1546)  H  v  b,  I  gyue  me  to  all  men.    1535 
COVERDALE  Gen.  xxiii.  ii  As  for  the  felde ..  I  geue  [1611 
giue]  it  the. 

b.  2nd  pers.  sing,  givest  (t;i*vest).  Forms :  a.  i 
Northumb.  -gefes,  3  3evest,  4  yefst,  4-5  yevest, 
Sees,   5  yeves.    0.  i  sifest,  gifst,  2-3  $ifst,  3 
givest,  4  ;y  vest.     7.  4  gifes,  gives,  gyffis,  gis, 
4-5  ges,  0  gevest,  7-  givest. 

o.  [1950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  ii.  20  Nu  forletes  vel  for- 
gefes  esne  5in.J  41240  Urcisun  in  Cott.  Hom.  185  pu  bet 
geuest  hire  liht.  1340  Ayenb.  93  pine  zuetnesse  bet  bou  . . 
yefst  to  bine  uryenaes.  c  IAK  Anturs  of  Arth.  xiv,  Those 
at  thou  jees  {Dance  MS.  Of  tliat  bou.  yeues]  at  thi  jate. 

ft.  c  looo  Ags .  Ps.  Ixxix.  5  pu  .  us  drincan  gife.st.  c  xooo 
^LFRIC  Gtn.  xv.  2  Hwaet  fcifst  bu  me?  naoo  Wet*  ty  Vir- 
tues 11888)  77  }if  Su  jifst  So  manne  5e  gaf  [sic  :  'i  read  jaf  ] 
Se.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  971  (Trin.)  Lord  he  seide  bou  syuest 
al.  138*  WVCLIP  Dent.  xv.  13  Whom  with  freedam  thow 
jyuest. 

y.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  971  (GOtt.)  '  Lauerd*,  he  said, '  bu 
gifes  {Fair/,  ges]  all '.  Ibid.  16106  (Cott.)  Quin  giues  bou 
paim  answar?  c  lyfiSc.Leg.  Saints,  Magdalena  315  pu. . 
nocht  gyffis  bame  of  bi  gud.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2089  1  how 
ges  matir  lo  men  mony  day  after,  fforto  speke  of  bi  spede. 
1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxliv.  [cxlv.]  15  Thou  geuest  [1611 
gmest]  them  their  meate  in  due  season. 

c.  yd  pers.  sing,  gives  (givz),  arch,  giveth 
(give)>).     Forms :  a.  i  -gefes,  2-3  jevelS,  ;ef  " 
4-5  jef  J>(e,  ;ev-,  yeveth,   -ys,  -yth,   -yp. 

i  giefep,  sifep,  sifp,  3  JieftJ,  Orm.  3ifepp,  3-4 
3if(p,3ivep,  4  3yveth.  7. 3  Orm.  gifepp,  4geves, 
gif(e)s,  -ith,  giffis,  gis(e,  givis,  -ys,  gyves,  5 
gyfez,  6  geves,  ghewys,  gyvs,  5-6  gev-,  gyveth, 
•yth,  9  Sc.  and  dial,  gies,  5-  giveth,  4-  gives. 

o.  [c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  15  Ne  fader  iuerre  for- 
gefes  synna  iuerre.]  c  1175  Lattib.  Horn.  19  NimaS  jeme. . 
hwilche  jife  he  us  ^efeS.  Ibid.  137  Ure  lauerd  god  almihten 
. .  jeueS  him  his  blescunge.  c  1340  Cttrsor  M.  9645  (Laud) 
To  eche  man  she  yevy^  wille  Right  to  haue  good  and  ille. 
c  1490  Chron.  Vilod.  st.  239  And  ryjt  as  bis  lampe  jefth 
gret  ly^t.  c  1440  PartonoPe  3213  Precious  stones  she  yeuys 
{printed  yenys]  me.  Ibid.  8736  Leve  to  wende  He  yeuyth 
{printed  yenyth]hem  thurgh  the  Rewme  of  fraunce.  c  1449 
PECOCK  Rtpr.  264  The  seid  preier  of  lohun  jeuith  to  me  the 
seid  xx".  pound. 

ft.  ayoo  CYNEWULF  Christ  604  in  Exeter  Bk.,  He  us  set 
giefeb-  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lxvii[i].  12  God  gifeS  gleaw  word 
godspellendum.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  97  He  ..  jif5  heom 
for^ifnesse.  .Summe  Men  he  jif  wisdom  and  speche.  a  1200 
Moral  Ode  146  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.,  Al  to  diere  he  hit 
abuid  be  jtefiS  par-fore  his  swiere.  c  xaoo  ORMIN  2795  Drihh- 
tin  ^ifebb  hah?  witt  pa  menn  batt  wel  himm  folljhenn. 
c  1230  Halt  Meid.  7  pis  ure  lauerd  jiueS  ham  her  as  on  erles 
of  be  eche  mede  bat  schal  cume  brafter.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
B.  vii.  80  He  that  jiueth.  1393  —  Ibid.  C.  iv.  341  The  jifte 
that  god  3yueth. 

y.  cizoo  ORMIN  11314  Forr  jure  wuke  gifebb  ?uw  A?j  sexe 
werrkedaj^ess.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18650  (Cott.)  He  gifs  his 
quelpe  lijf  to  rise.  Ibid.  20240  (Cott.)  Pape  allan,  On  man 
he  gise  [Cotton  Galba  gifes]  til  his  pouste.  Ibid.  24751 
(Edin.)  pat  gifes  me  lust  of  hir  to  rede.  1375  HARBOUR 
Bruce  i.  227  Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giffis.  a  1400-5° 
Alexander  1662  He  ..  Gyfez  ba'm  garisons  of  gold  &  of 
god  stanez.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  D  ii  b,  He  gyueth 
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us  it  both  by  writynges  and  by  lawe.      1485  —  Parts  9t  V. 

11  Myn  hert  giveth  it  me.      1500-20  DUNBAK  Poems  xvi.  6 
Sum  gevis  for  pryd  and  glory  vane.     Ibid.  36  Sum  givis  to 
strangeris.     1503  Kalend<:r  of  She/fit.,  Pater  Noster,  The 
qwych  ghewys  vs  certaynte  of  the  way  of  salwt.      1538 
STARKKY  England  \,  ii.  45  Then  vertue  ..  gyuyth  to  man 
hye  felycyte.     i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  73  Old  Norwey  .. 
Giues  him  three  thousand  Crownes.     1780-1808  J.  MAVNK 
SUler  Gun  i,  To  show  what  difference  stands 'Tween  him 
that  gets  and  gies  commands. 

d.  plural  give.     Forms  :  a.   i  -seafafl,  -gefees, 
4  yeven,  5  gevej>.     /3.  i  jifaK,  3  Orm.  gifenn, 

4  3yve>  gyvcjj,  -en,  5  yive.     7.  4  gif>,  gyven, 

5  giffen,  gife,  gifvea,  gyffon,  5-6  gyve,  -eth,  6 
ge(e)ve,  6-  give. 

a.  [1:950  Lindisf.  Gos£.  Mark  xiv.  12  Donne  ..  eostro 
asagcas  ue/  ajeafaS.  Ibid.  Luke  xi.  4  Gif  .  we  forxefses  . . 
scyldje  us.]  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  Prol.  18  Afterward 
the  sight  of  the  better  colours  yeven  to  hem  more  joye  for 
the  hrst  leudnesse.  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  17  Ex- 
perience techib  bat  colerik  men  jeueb  to  summe  ymagyna- 
ciouns. 

&.  a  xooo  Hymns  vii.  102  (Gr.)  Swa  we  her  [some]  xifaS 
earmon  mannum.  c  xaoo  ORMIN  15380  paeraffterr  gifenn  be5; 
be  follc  5et  werrse  win  to  drinnkenn.  ^1340  [see  y].  £1380 
WYCLIF  Strut.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  67  [>ei  jyve  to  symple  men.  c  1394 
P.  Pi.  Credc\n  Andinpouertie  praien  for  all  oure  parteners 
t>at  ?yue)»  vs  any  good,  c  1400  jRoni.  Rose  5788  With  sorwe 
they  bothe  dye  and  live,  That  to  richesse  he  hertis  yive. 

y.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3114  To  lare  o  godd  gif  \GStt.  giue] 
bai  na  tent.  Ibid.  5148  pai  ar  cled  in  riche  pall  And  gifs 
[1340  Fair/,  gyuen  ;  Trin,  3yuenl  bair  giftes  ouerall.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  3668  To  Agamynon  bai  giffen  }>e  gouernaunce 
hole.  Ibid.  12002  The  grekys  full  glad  gyffon  to  red. 
1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  18  The  prynces  of  the  worlde 
gyueth  worldly  rewarde  to  her  prayzers.  ^1476  Plumpton 
Corr.  (Camden)  35  The  judges  gifues  [/r/«^i/gifnes]  her  no 
favour,  for  they  say  [etc.],  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixviii. 
235  It  is  a  sayenge  that  they  that  gyue  are  euer  welcome. 
1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  Communion,  Wee  geue 
thankes  to  thee  for  thy  greate  glory.  1562  PHAER  jEneidix. 
Aaijb,  The  Troyans  dastard  harts  ..  neither  geeue  them 
dare  in  open  field,  nor  fierce  outbreake  In  armes.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Eu$.  Poesic  in.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  292  With  vs  the 
wemen  glue  their  mouth  to  be  kissed. 

3.  Indicative  Past. 

a.  ist  and  ^rd pers.  sing,  gave  (g^'v).  Forms: 
a.  i  seef,  2  iaf,  3-5  gaf(f(e,  (4  gave,  gof),  4-6 
yaf(e,  4-5   yave,  (5  yove).     £.  i   seaf,   2  giaf, 

2  4  gef,  4  yeaf.     7.  4  (9  dial.)  gov,  4-5  gaf(e, 
gaaf  f,  -ffe,  gaffe,  5  geaf,  4, 6  Sc.  gef,  4-6  geve, 

6  gayf,  Sc.  gaif,  8  Sc.  gae,  4-  gave.     Also  weak 
form  7-8,  9  dial,  gived,  8-9  Sc.  gied. 

a.  [1:950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  ix.  42  [He]  gehaslde  Sone 
cnaeht  &  Ajaef  hine  faeder  his.]  c  xooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelm.)  Ixvi. 
5  Eorban  sealde  \_y.r.  ^aef]  waestm  his.  1154  O .  E.  Chron. 
an.  1132  And  te  king  iaf  5(et)  abbotrice  an  prior  of  S'  Neod. 
c  xaoo  ORMIN  15498  pe  blinde  ^afF  he  wel  to  sen.  c  1300 
Beket  296  As  God  ?af  that  cas.  ^1340  Cursor  M.  3912 
(Trin.)  pe  grace  bat  god  him  ;of.  w±Pitgr.  S(nvle(Cn\ion 
1483)  iv.  xxv.  71  Heyauehym  vnderstandyng.  c  14*0  Chron. 
Vilod.  273  Of  ober  wordelyche  honour  ^aff  he  ry^t  noujt. 
c  1440  Partonope  2740  He  yafe  golde,  selver,  and  also  coine. 
c  1508  Syr  Lanrwell  in  Laneham's  Let.  (1871)  Introd.  30 
Sir  landevale . .  yaf  yeftes  largely. 

ft.  a  xooo  Elene  365  (Gr.)  tow  dryhten  geaf  dom  un- 
scyndnc.  a  1x75  Cott.  Horn.  223  pat  wif  . .  giaf  hire  were 
and  he  an.  a  1x40  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  197  Ich . .  }ef  3e 
al  mi  suluen.  1397  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2600  The  kyng  ?ef  is 
men  grete  giftes.  1340  Ayenb.  81  Al  be  uayrhede  pet  pet 
body  heb  :  J>e  zaule  hit  yeaf. 

y.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  603  He  gafe  him  . .  a  luuesum  land. 
Ibid.  4393  Sco  gaue  a  cri  pat  all  moght  here.  Ibid,  15228 
Vp  he  lift  his  hali  hand,  and  gaf  \Gott.  geue]  be  benisun. 
13. .  Caw.  ty  Gr.  Knt.  370  He  . .  lyfte  vp  his  honde,  &  gef 
hym  goddez  blessyng.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  Prol.  112 
God  gaff  bame  sic  raycht.  c  1380  WYCLIF^/.  Wks,  III. 
458  Criste  willefully  gafe  tribute  to  bo  emperoure.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  5157  Scho  gaffe  skirmand  skrikis.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon  xi.  282  Whan  he  had  sayd  this  he  ' 
. .  gaaffe  hym  the  mpnkes  hode  vpon  his  hede.  a  1550 
Ckristis  Kirke  Gr.  xxiii,  He.  .gaif  them  bayth  their  paikis. 
1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  (1618)  21  The  Pope  . .  gaue  shew 
that  there  could  be  laid  no  firme  ground  of  their  reconcilia- 
tion. 1776  C.  KEITH  Farmer  s  Ha'  35  The  bridegroom  gae 
me  great  commands  To  bring  ye  down.  1871  C.  GIBBON 
Lack  of  Gold  xxvi,  He  gied  me  a  letter  for  Annie. 

b.  ind pers.  sing,  gavest.  Forms:  a.  i  s6afe, 
S^fe,   2   gef,   4  geve.      3.   4  gaf,  gave,  yave, 
gavest.     7.  4  gaf(s,  gave,  6-  gavest. 

au  <;iooo.4£s.  Ps,  (Th.)  lxviit[i].  27  Hi.  .ehtan  ongunnon 
<5e  pu  him  earfoSu  znij  geafe.  a  1240  Wokunge  in  Cott. 
Horn,  271  pu  jef  pe  seluen  for  me  to  lese  me  fra  pine,  c  1300 
Harrow.  Hell  92  The  appel  that  thou  jeve  hym. 

/3.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  10485  (Fairf.)  pou..a  worby  sonne 
hir  yaue  [Trin.  ^aue,  see  also  >].  1388  WYCLIF  Gen.  iii. 

12  The  woman  whom  thow  5aue  me  felow,  jaue  to  me  of 
the  tree.     —  Ezek.  xvi.  21  Thou  . .  ?auest  hem. 

y.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  971  '  Lauerd  !'  he  said,  'bou  gafs 
[!  gaf  us]  al '.  Ibid.  14056  To  mi  fete  bu  gaf  [c  1340  Fairf. 
gaue,  Trin.  ^af]  water  nan.  1535  COVERDALE  Gen.  iii.  13 
The  woman  which  thou  gauest  me.  1591  SHAKS.  Two 
Gtnt.  i.  i.  90  Pro.  But  do  st  thou  heare :  gau'st  thou  my 
Letter  to  lulia  ? 

C.  plural  gave.     Forms:  a.  i  se"afon ,  s6fon, 

3  Orm.    gcefenn,    3-5    ge» ve(n,    ( 3    gefven, 
geove).     0.   2  iafen,  3-5  gouen,   yaf(f,  4-5  gaf, 
gave(n,  (gofen),  5  gavun.     7.  3  Orm.  gsefenn, 
4-6  gafve,  5-6  gaff(e,  4-5    gef(e,  geven,  -yn, 
goven,  6  Sc.  gaif,  4- gave.     Also  wk.  forms  7-9 
as  in  a  y. 


a.  a  900  CYXEWULF  Christ  1354  in  Exeter  Bk.j  ponne 
fce  hyra  hulpon  and  him  hleoS  gefon.  triaoo  ORMIN  12732 
And  lev}  ininni  \>a  puss  ^aefenn  sware  onnjaeness.  c  1205 
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LAY.  5469  Aisles  heo  him  ;eoue  sone.  Ibid.  21247  Heo  bit- 
tere  nribai  jefuen  mid  axes  &  mid  sweordes.  c  1305  St. 
Christopher  iBoin  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  64  JHs  wimmen  ?eue  him 
1131  ansuere,  as  hi  nc  $eue  of  him  nojt. 

ft.  1154  O.  E.  Citron,  an.  1137  And  did  selle  in  prisun  til 
hi  lafen  up  here  castles,  c  1250  Gen,  %  Ex.  844  He.  .aouen 
him  gouel  of  here  lond.  c  1340  Cursor  M,  19582  (Trin.) 
\Vhenne  seyntis  ;af  her  malisoun  J>ei  }af  hit  noon  bi  euel 
wille.  CX375  Ibid.  17440  (Laud)  A  somnie  of  pens  gadird 
they  And  yaff  to  knyghtes.  1382  WYCLIK  Mutt.  xiii.  8 
Other  seedis  felden  in  to  good  lond,  and  }auen  fruyt.  1398 
TREVISA Earth.  De  P.  R.  in.  iv.  (1495)  51  In  this  matere  oTde 
Phylosophers  yaaf  dyuers  and  as  it  were  contrary  domes. 
a  1400  Prymer  ^1891)  38  Thei  ?ofen  hym  drinke  galle.  c  1449 
PECOCK  Repr.  459  The  Aposilis  sauun  sum  wey  or  ground 
wherbi  [etc.], 

y.  <riaoo  ORMIN  8211  pe}3  gaefenn  heore  shorrte  lif  Forr 
eche  tifess  blisse.  a,  1300  Cursor  M,  13708  All  bai  gaf  him 
list  ilkan.  Ibid.  19043  At  J?air  gain  come  mete  bai  gaue 
\GStt.  gaf;  c  1340  fair/,  yaff,  Trin.  jaue].  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints,  Thomas  659  pan  al  be  prestis  gef  a  jell,  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  h.  5  pe  spounge  and  be  rede  of  whilk  be 
lewes  gafe  oure  Lord  to  drynke.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6436 
Mony  strokes,  in  bat  stoure,  bo  stithe  men  hym  gefe. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  1070  Sagittarius  forsoth  men  gafe  it 
to  name.  Ibid.  2327  All  europe  to  my  empyre  enterly  bai 
geven.  1785  BURNS  Address  to  the  Deil  x\\,  Ye. .gied  the 
infant  warld  a  shog. 

4.  Subjunctive  Present  give.  Forms  :    a.  i  sefe, 
seofe,  2  ;efe,  2-5  ;eve,  3-4  ;ef,  yeve.    0.  i  sife, 
3  Orm.  ;ife,  3-4  gyve,  4  $if,  yive.     7.  3  Orm. 
gife,  4  gif,  Sc.  giff,  5-6  geve,  4-  give. 

a.  [c8»$  Vesp.  Psalter  Ix[i].  9  Daet  ic  ajefe  jehat  min. 
87x^89  Charter  45  in  O,  E.  Texts  452  ponne  ajeofen  hio 
ba  ilcan  elmessan.]  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xvi.  2  He 
uoenas  [baet]  sea  fa.,  he  ^efe  uei  gesene  gode.  c  1000  Ags, 
Ps,  (Th.)  lviii[i].  i  Nymo  bu  me  raed  ^eofe.  1:1x75  Leunb. 
Horn.  67  God  us  jefe  mihte  and  deden.  a  1310  in  Wright 
Lyric  P.  xix.  59  lesu  Crist,  heovene  kyng,  3«f  us  alle  god 
endyng.  ^1375  Cursor  M.  9763  (Laud)  He  hem  yeve  his 
beneson  That  gladly  heryb  this  sermon,  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Sel.  Wks.  HI.  328  Jif  God  geve  him  beyng  and  sustenaunce 
to  his  lif. 

j8.  a  xooo  Andreas  388  (Gr.)  Weornda  waldend  ..  Se 
wist  gife  heofonlicne  hlaf.  a  xaoo  floral  Ode  305  Crist 
3>- ue  us  leden  her  swilc  lif  and  habben  her  swilc  ende.  13. . 
Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1450  Dame,  God  yive  the  howe  ! 

y.  c  xaoo  ORMIN  9205  Gife  he  ban  an  summ  oberr  mann 
patt  iss  wibbutenn  fcirrtell.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  1947  To 
doghty  thues  lok  bou  be  gif.  Ibid.  4946  If  yee  giue  {.Trin, 
3yue]  dome,  ban  sal  pai  hing_.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
Machor  1358  Quhill  god  . .  pi  full  far  crowne  be  giff  in 
hewine  to  pi  werdoune.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  2767  He 
geve  us  his  blessing  ! 

5.  Subjunctive  Past  gave.     Forms:    3   Orm. 
Jffife,  4  gof,  gove. 

c  xaoo  ORMIN  12015  Alls  iffbe  Laferrd  ^aefe  buss  Anndswere 
onnjasn  be  deofell.  c  1350  Will.  Paterae  1648  So  god  for  his 
grace  gove  i  hadde.  Ibid.  2348  God  for  his  grete  grace  gof 
i  hadde  now  here  horse  and.  .barneys. 

6.  Imperative  give. 

a.  sing.  Forms:  a.  i  sef,  jief,  2  gief,  2-4  gef, 
4-5  y°f»  5  3e(e)v$,  ge,  yeve.     0.  1-2  $if,  3  Orm. 
giff,   3-5  gif,  4-5  gyve,  5  yf.    7.  4-5  gif(f(e, 
gyf(f,  6  geve,  gyve,  8-9  Sc.  and  dial,  gie,  4-  give. 

o.  [c8a5  Vesp.  Psalter  xxvii.  4  A^ef  edlean  heara  him.] 
cgs/o  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  39  Gif  hua  Sec  slaes  in  sui3ra 
ceica  Sin,  set  uel  £ef  him  &  Sy  oSera.  c  xooo  Hymns  v.  10 
(Gr.)  Du  us  freedom  gief.  £1205  LAY.  26075  Lauerd  ?ef  me 
gri5.  c  1430  LYDG.  Assemb.  Gods  41  Yeue  thy  cruell  iuge- 
ment  ageyn  thys  traytour.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  122  Syre 
Kyng.  .Some  meyte  ^emme  forcharyte.  c  1420  Pallad.  on 
Huso.  i.  547  Yef  hem  comyn  ynough,  &  baume  her  pennys. 
c  1430  How  Wise  Man  tau$t  Son  34  in  Babees  Bk.  49  3eeue 
bee  not  to  ydilnesse.  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  12  Sette  it 
wibinne  a  pott  of  watir,  and  jeue  vndirnebe  a  fier  til  be 
watir  of  blood  be  distillid. 

ft,  c  1050  Byrhtfertk's  Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  303 
Nim  pa  Jjreo  be  ba;r  synt  to  lafe,  &  fcif  maio.  c  xaoo  Trin. 
Coll,  Horn.  27  jif  [MS.  gif]  us  to  da!  ure  daihwamliche  bred. 
c  1200  ORMIN  5224  ^iff  me  nu  batt  twifalde  gast.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  3293  (Trin.)  Mayden,  he  seide,  $yue  me  drynke. 
1426  AUDELAY  Poems  7  The  hungre  ?if  mete,  c  1450  Guy 
Wanu.  (C.)  2758  Yf  me  thy  cowncell  nowe. 

y.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  968  (Cott.)  O  pi  winning  giue  [Gfftt. 
gif;  Trin.  jyue]  me  be  tend.  1389  in  E*g.  Gilds  (\&JQ)  in 
Yat  gyff  yam  grace  to  ouer-come  ere  enmys.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  4184  Giffe  bam  siluer.  1539  TONSTALL  Sertn. 
Palm  Sund.  (1823)  97  Gyue  you  to  prayer.  1548-9  (Mar.) 
Bk.  Com,  Prayer,  Geue  us  this  daye  oure  dayly  bread.  1785 
BURNS  Death  <$•  Dr.  Hornbook  xi,  Come  gie's  your  news. 

b.  plural.     Forms :  a.  I  -seafas,  3-5  yeveth, 
geveth,   5    yeve.      ^.  i  -5ifa*,   2   -gyfeS,  4-5 
gyve(J),  gife(th.    7.  4  geves,  gis,  gives,  5  ges, 
6-  give. 

a.  [cy$QLindis/.GosJ>.  Markxi.  25  Forletas  vel  for^eafas 
^if  huaet  xie  habbaS  wiS  huelc  huone.]  a  1300  Havelok  911 
But  yeuep  me  inow  to  etc.  c  1420  LYDG.  Assemb.  Gods  77 
Consyder  the  cryme,  and  yeue  your  sentence. 

ft.  [cxoop  Ags.  Gosp.  Nlark  xi.  25  Forjifab  \Hatton  MS. 
forgyfeo]  X'f  R«  hwaet  ajen  xnigne  babbad.]  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  6138  (Tnn.)  Goob  &  ;yutb  [f-'airf.  geuesj  me  joure 
benesoun.  1382  WYCLIF  Actsvni.  19  3yiie[f.r.  ^iue,  jtfeth] 
;e  to  me  and  this  power. 

v.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  5189  (Cott.)  '  Gis  [Fair/,  giues]  me 
mi  clathes,*  ban  he  said,  '  And  hastelik  ba  we  be  graid.' 
^1400  Destr.  Troy  13553  Bes  gracius,  for  goddes  loue,  ges 
me  som  part.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vt  in.  iii.  3  This  is  the 
latest  Parle  we  will  admit :  Therefore  to  our  best  mercy 
giue  your  selues. 

7.  rrestnt  Participle   giving.      Forms:    a.  i 
geafend,    5  geving.     0.   i  sifend,  4   gyvynge. 
7.  4-6  gif-,  gyfand(e,  6  geving,  gewing,  geav- 
inge,  gyvynge,  6-  giving. 

a.    c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  Prol.  16/3  jebreingendum 


GIVE. 

w^eafendum.  c  1400  Afol.  Loll.  9  Dubli  grauntid  &  dubli 
Jeuing. 

0.  a  xooo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  244/7  Frugalist  largus, 
gifend.  1388  WYCLIP  Num.  xi.  25  Takynge  of  the  spiryt 
that  was  in  Moses,  and  gyvynge  to  the  seuenty  men. 

y.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18544  To  be  wode  gifand  bair 
hele.  c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  mote,  pis  name 
es  swete,  «  Joyful  gyfand  sothfast  comforth  vnto  mans 
k.ert-  '533  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (18751  L  22  And  the  re- 
sidue geavinge  among  the  lortles  and  ladies.  1570  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xxiii.  21  Ay  geuing  the  quhat  thing  that 
thow  wald  haif. 

8.  Past  Participle  given  (giv'n).  Forms:  a. 
i  seben,  3  ygeve,  4  yef,  gefun,  3-5  (i-)gevern, 
-in,  -un,  4-5  (ge)gevyn,  (y)-yovevn,  -yn,  gove(n, 
-un,  yevyn(e,  (5  ?  geifin,  yewyn),  5-6  yeve(n). 
3.  i  jibaen,  sifen,  syfen,  2  gyven,  3  Orm.  gifenn, 
3-5  igive(n,  4-5  giv-,  yivet^n,  ygif.  7.  3  Orm. 
gifenn,  4  Sc.  gefin,  -yne,  geflfine,  gevine, 
gewin(e,  geyflftne,  gyflne,  gyfflne,  -yne,  4-6 
geve(n,  gevyn(e,  gifen,  giffen,  -yn,  gifhen, 
give,  -in,  gyffen,  gyven,  -yn,  ',4  geen,  gewyn, 
gin,  5  gefyn,  geyn,  6  geaven,  Sc.  geif,  gein,  7  Sc. 
gevin,grwin),  4~5(y)gove(n,  -yn,  (6  gave,  gwo- 
vyn),  8-9  Sc.  gien,  9  dial,  geen,  gin,  4-  given. 

«.  cj^S  Corpus  Gloss.  1086  Infendebatur,  jeben  was. 
[c8a5  Vesp.  Psalter  Ixiv.  2  De  biS  agefen  gehat.j  ciaos 
LAY.  26986  Per  wes  moni  dunt  ijeuen.  ?  a  1300  Salomon 
ff  Sat,  273  Betere  is  appel  yseue  ben  y-ete,  quojj  Hendyng. 
C 1300  Harrow.  Hell  179  Ich  have  jeve  mi  lyf  For  the.  13. . 
Guy  Warw.  (A.)  980  J>e  dome  was  ^ouen  sikerliche.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  16727  (Laud)  The  dome  that  is  yovyn  [Cott. 
giuen]  to  vs  we  haue  yt  with  right.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VIII.  73  penke  and  have  mynde  what  oure  Lorde 
hab  y-;eve  the.  c  14x0  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  iii.  (Gibbs 
MS.),  ?yftes  of  grace  that  sche  hadde  herde  jeuen  to  hyre 
bat  neuere  weren  aouen  to  creature  by  for.  1415  T.  WAL- 
WAYN  in  E.  E.  Wilts  (1882)  ao  pat  other  half  be  ?eifi  [tread 
5eifm]  to  the  maryageof  yonge  pore  wommen.  1*1449  PECOCK 
he 


-f  r.  74  What  . .  power  of  heering  hath  God  goue  to  man. 
1477  WARKW.  Chron,  10  Kynge  Edwarde  hade  ..  yevyne 
to  nym  the  erledome.  £1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  v.  578 
Kynde  nobley  of  kynred  me  yovyn  base. 

ft.  Beowulf  '(Z.)  1678  Da  waes  gylden  hilt  gamelum  rince, 
..on  hand  gyfen.  0700  Epinal  Gloss.  525  Inpendebatur^ 
Xibaen  uuaes.  a9ooCYNEwuLF  Christ  877  in  Exeter  Bk.  56 
Beorht  and  blibe  him  weorbeo"  blaed  ^ifen.  c  xaoo  ORMIN 
4018  Drihhtin  hafTde  gifenn  hinim  Swillc  blettcinng.  a  xaaS 
Ancr.R,  114  H  war  was  euer  i^iuen  to  eni  blodletunge  so 
poure  pitaunce?  <z  1250  Owl $  Night,  551  Ich  the  habbe 
i-jive  ansvare.  £1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  111.434  God  for- 
bede  bat  lordship  ^yven  of  pe  emperor  shulde  chaunge  or 
destrie  bis  lawe  of  Crist,  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1538 
As  wolde  almighty  god  that  I  had  yive  [v.  r.  iyive]  My  blood 
and  flesh,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6686  A  man . .  That  al  his  good 
to  pore  hath  yiven. 

y.  c  1200  ORMIN  19827  Herodian.  .patt  fra  Filippe  rsefedd 
wass  ..  &  gifenn  till  Herode.  (11300  Cursor  M.  1502  Til 
caym  was  spused  calmana,  Als  giuen  [/-n/rf.  gyuen]  to 
seth  was  delbora.  Ibid.  3938  Till  he  had  gin  him  his  hhssing. 
Ibid.  16814  +  14  Pilat  send  &  told  J?e  lews  He  hade  geen  his 
body.  Ibid.  21923  Ful  iuel-hail  es  gifen  vs  wiit,  13..  E, 
E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1189,  I  ,.3erned  no  more  ben  watz  me  geuen 
[rimes  ivith  dryuenj.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Barnabas 
76  To  preche  goddis  word  as  is  gefyne  vs.  Ibid.t  Law- 
rence 633  Thre  housis,  bat  gewine  ware  [etc.].  /bid.t 
George  106  His  douchtir  . .  to  £e  dragone  suld  be  gyffine. 
1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  317  His  landis  halyly  War  gevyn 
to  the  Clyffurd.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  11978  Myche  good 
base  be  gyfTen  of  his  gold  red.  Ibid.  12053  pe  prise  kyng 
Achilles,  Was  grauntid  to  be  grauyn,  &  gyuyn  to  his 
toumbe.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1883  So  bat  if  be  gefyn  me 
be  gre  grete  glory  is  my  awne.  1*1420  Anlurs  of  Arth, 
xxiii,  Thou  hase  . .  Gifhen  horn  to  Syr  Gauan.  c  1460 
Towttetey  Myst.  ii.  446  That  god  of  heuen  my  master 
has  giffen ;  Browke  it  well.  Ibid.  xix.  270  Ful  mekill 
grace  is  to  the  geyn.  1469  Plumpton  Corr,  (Camden)  22 
The  punishment  will  be  grevieous  to  them,  for  it  is  gyffin 
by  a  statute,  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  iii.  103 
Whan  Reynawde  had  gyven  that  stroke,  he  wente  his 
waye.  1503  Act  19  Hen,  F//,  c.  14  §  ii  Lyvere  to  be 
giflryn  by  any  serjauntes  at  the  Lawe  at  ther  makyng. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  xii.  31  Geif  into  drowry.  1538 
WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (1875)  I.  75  That  the  said  offring 
might  be  geaven  incontynent  to  poore  people.  1556  Chron. 
Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  30  A  generall  pardone  was  gevyne 
unto  theme  alle  that  came  that  tyme.  1567  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  vii.  147  God  has  gein  to  thame  baith  strenth  & 
mycht.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  n.  (Arb.)  133  Liberalise 
geuen  by  others.  159*  WYRLEY  Armorie  129  Sense  to 
daintie  pleasure  quite  is  giue.  1592  SHAKS.  fan.  <$•  Ad.  571 
O  had  she  then  gaue  ouer  Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had 
not  suckt.  1595  in  Picton  L'fool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  92 
The  pavements  shalbe  w*l)l  all  conveniente  expedicion  geve 
in  hand  wlh  all.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  127  To  reduce 
decretes  wrangouslie  gevin  be  all  inferiour  Commissars. 
1786  BURNS  OnaScotch  Bard  5  Our  billie's  gi'en  us  a*  a  jink. 
1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  let.  x,  The  gentleman  may  hae 
gien  ye  siller.  1855  ROBINSON  M  hitby  Gloss.  *.\,  Gin,  1  think 
he  has  almost  gin  again  about  it. 

B.  Signification. 

General  sense  :  To  make  another  the  recipient  of 
(something  that  is  in  the  possession,  or  at  the  dis- 
posal, of  the  subject). 

The  verb  seems,  from  the  evidence  of  Goth.,  OHG..  and 
OS.,  to  have  primarily  denoted  the  placing  of  a  material 
object  in  the  hands  of  another  person.  This  application 
(sense  6  below),  however,  does  not  occur  in  OK.,  and  is  not 
very  frequent  in  ON.  ;  the  usual  sense  (which  is  found  in 
all  the  Teut.  langs.)  is  that  of  freely  and  gratuitously  con- 
ferring on  a  person  the  ownership  of  a  thing,  as  an  act  of 
bounty.  When  the  notion  of '  free  gift '  was  not  prominent, 
the  word  used  was  usually  SELL  lOE.  sfllan,  ON.  stlj'a)  ; 
it  may  be  remarked  that  according  to  Prof.  Cook's  glossary 
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GIVE. 

to  the  Northumbrian  gospels,  the  Lat.  dare  is  never 
rendered  by  gca/fcor  its  compounds,  but  always  by  (a-,  M-) 
sella.  In  early  ME.  the  vb.  sell  became  obsolete  except  in 
the  limited  sense  =  L.  vender^  and  its  meanings  passed 
over  to  give.  While,  however,  give  thus  acquired  a 
widened  sense  (for  the  process  of  development  of  which  cf. 
F.  donner  to  give  :-L.  etondre  to  present),  it  retained  at 
the  same  time  the  specific  meaning  which  it  had  in  OE. 
In  mod.  Eng.  both  the  wider  and  the  narrower  senses  are 
still  current,  so  that  while  give  may  be  used  as  an  antithesis 
oisell^pay*  or  lend,  it  may  also  be  contextually  equivalent 
to  any  of  those  vbs. 

The  construction,  wherever  nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary, 
is  with  to  (unto)  or  dative. 

I.  trans.  To  bestow  gratuitously. 

1.  To  hand  over  (a  thing)  as  a  present;  to  confer 
gratuitously  the  ownership  of  (some  possession)  on 
another  person  (with  or  without  actual  delivery  of 
the  object). 

Beowulf '(Z.)  1719  [He]  nallas  beagas  jeaf  Denum  sefter 
dome,  c  1160  [see  A  i  b].  c  1*05  LAY.  136  Muche  lond  he 
him  5ef.  ^1225  Ancr.  R.  384  t>auh  ich  ^efde  [?r^o^5efej 
L.  distribuero\  poure  men  al  pet  ich  hefde.  Ibid.  396  J?i 
luue.  he  sei5,  urre  Louerd,  oSer  heo  is  forto  jiuen  allunge, 
OOer  heo  is  forto  sullen.  1297  [see  A 333].  1389  in  Eng. 
Gilds  (1870)  16  Euery  brother  and  sister  shal  yeuen  ye 
pouer  brother  or  syster  a  ferthyng  in  ye  woke.  1480  Waterf. 
Arch,  in  xoM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  315  That 
no  parson  . .  yeve,  sill,  or  lende  . .  ony  crosbow.  1538  [see 
A8yj.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  443  Good  sir,  this 
ring  was  giuen  me  by  my  wife.  1711  STEKLE  Sped.  No.  107 
P  3  A  fine  Woman, who  distributed  Rewards  and  punishments 
in  giving  becoming  or  unbecoming  Dresses  to  her  Maids. 
1827  JARMAN  PmvelFs  Devises  II.  21  The  giving  lands  to  a 
corporation  for  their  own  benefit  barely  as  an  aggregate  body, 
is  not  a  charitable  use.  Mod.  I  won'tgire  you  the  book,  but 
I  will  either  lend  it  you,  or  sell  it  you,  whichever  you  like. 

ahsol.  c  1200  Vices  $  Virtues  n  Ac  oat  we  sculen  blioe- 
liche  jiuen  and  leanen.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  330  He  is  so 
unimete  large  bet  him  nis  no  bing  leouere  ben  pet  he  muwe 
ivinden  ancheisun  uorto  jiuene.  1388  WYCLIF  Prov.  xxi.  26 
He  that  is  a  iust  man  schal  3yue  and  shal  not  ceesse.  c  1430 
HowGd.  \VijfzQ\\\  tiabecsBk.  37  5eueofbinowne good, and 
be  not  to  hard,  a  1500  Syr  Petty  70  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  1.164 
Peny  may  both  rede  and  gyffe.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M. 
i.  iv.  81  When  Maidens  sue  Men  giue  like  gods.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  11614)  256  If  you  cannot  give,  be  daily  in 
prayers.  1664  H.  MORE  Ant  id.  agst.  Idol.  To  Rdr.  §  13 
The  Knight  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  gave  them 
liberally.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  vii.  §  4  The 
whole  heart  of  Nature  seems  thirsting  to  give.  1877  Miss 
YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  in.  xxxii.  331  She  gave  largely  to 
hospitals,  and  decorated  churches. 

b.  To  render  (a  benefit  or  service)  without  pay- 
ment 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  xiii,  We  gave  him  his  passage, 
that  is  to  say,  bore  his  charges.  Mod.  He  has  charged 
only  for  the  material ;  he  has  given  his  labour. 

2.  To  confer,  grnnt  or  bestow  (a  favour,  honour, 
office,  privilege,  etc.).     Also  in  indirect  passive. 

1154  [see  A  3  act].  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8866  All  bee 
bissopriches  . .  he  ;ef  al  clene  bere,  &  alle  be  abbeies  per  to 
so  that  i}iue  me  nuste  So  vale  neuere  at  o  tyme.  n  1300 
Cursor  M.  9373  Hu  he  gaf  vs  his  pardun  Scorteli  i  sail  yow 
tell  resun.  1388  WYCLIF  Prov.  xxvii.  24  But  a  coroun  schal 
be  3ouun  to  thee  in  generacioun  and  in  to  generacioun. 
1473  WARKW.  Ckron.  (Camden)  2  He  . .  confermyd  alle  the 
ffraunschcs  yeve  to  citeis  and  townes.  1548  HALL  Chron. , 
Rdiv.  IV,  227  The  rome  of  Gartier  was  never  geven  to  no 
estraunger.  1584  POWEL  Lloyd's  Cambria  127  He  gaue  to 
the  aforesaid  Eneon  the  Lordship  of  Senghennyth.  1671  in 
\-zth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  24,  I  have  only  to 
begg  of  your  Lordship . .  to  give  me  the  liberty  of  waiting  on 
you  at  my  returne  from  Newmarket.  1766  ENTICK  London 
IV.  189  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  them  another  charter  to  take 
four  human  bodies,  executed  at  Tyburn,  to  anatomize. 
1858  W.  PORTER  Knts,  Malta  II.  xix.  173  Any  Maltese 
who  desired  to  free  himself  from  his  allegiance  to  the  Grand- 
master was  given  a  patent.  1888  BHVCE  Amer.  Cotntnw. 
II.  u.  Iii.  306  Under  such  a  charter  the  mayor  is  given 
power  and  opportunity  to  accomplish  something. 

b.  To  bestow  on  or  accord  to  another  (one's 
affection,  confidence,  etc.).  To  give  one's  heart 
(see  HEART  sit.  10). 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jnl.  iv.  ii.  26,  I.  .gaue  him  what  be- 
comed  Loue  I  might,  1607  —  Tittton  i.  ii.  10  You  mistake 
my  loue,  I  gaue  it  freely  eucr.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  (Song), 
Sweet  is  true  love  tho'  given  in  vain,  in  vain.  Mod,  He 
does  not  readily  give  a  stranger  his  confidence. 

3.  Of  a  higher  power,  esp.  of  the  Deity  :  To  be- 
stow (a  faculty,  quality,  a  physical  or  mental  endow- 
ment, a  blessing  or  advantage).     Also,  to  grant  to 
be  (so  and  so)  or  to  do  (something),  or  that,  etc. 
Often  in  passive  and  quasi-impersonal. 


Ibid,  j .._     „._« 

Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  35  Adam  . .  forleaslie  firfeald"rn'ihten"be 
god  himi  3ef  bo  be  he  him  shop,  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  234 
1  Louerd  ',  cweo  heo,  '  gif  me  strenccSe  uorto  wiSstonden  '. 
a :  1300  Citrsor  M.  9275  pe  gast  bat  giues  giftes  sere.  1382 
WYCLIF  John  vi.  66  [65]  No  man  may  come  to  me,  no  but 
it  were  ?ouun  to  him  of  my  fadir.  1389  [see  A6a>] 
a  1400  Prymer  (1891)  47  }if  to  thi  seruawntes  that  pees  : 
that  the  world  may  nou;t  geue.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems 
47  Clerkys  recorde,  by  gret  auctoryte,  Homes  wer  yove 
to  bestys  for  dyffence.  c  1460  TowHelgy  Myst.  xix.  270 
Where  so  thou  gone,  fful  mekill  grace  is  to  the  geyn. 
1483  Bulgaria  abs  Terentio  9  a,  Itt  is  gouyn  to  hym  that 
a'll  that  he  dothe  plesith.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixxxiv. 
265  She  gaue  me  agayne  that  T  sholde  be  the  moost  fayrest 
creature  of  the  worlde.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
John  393,  So  hath  he  also  geuen  to  his  sonne  to  haue  in 
himselfe  the  fountayne  of  all  lyfe.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet. 
(1580)  166  Is  not  the  tongue  given  for  this  ende,  that  one 
might  knowe  what  an  other  meaneth?  1624  QUARLES 
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Div.  Poems,  SionsSonn.  iii.  i  Hee  takes  pleasure  in  those 
gifts,  hee  gave.  1645  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Bad  T.  (1841)  8 
If  this  day  be  obscure  . .  give  me  to  make  it  memorable  in 
my  soul.  1714  C.  JOHNSON  Country  Lasses  v,  Gives  us  an 
antepast  of  joys  above.  1742-3  Observ.  Methodists  15  God 
gave  me  to  wrestle  with  him  for  my  Friends.  1794  V.  KNOX 
Antipolemns  Wks.  1824  V.  434  She  [NatureJ  gave  him  [man] 
alone  the  power  of  laughing.  1803  Pic  Nic  No.  n  Give 
me  to  feel  thy  cheering  ray.  1851  ROBERTSON  Senn.  Ser. 
in.  xi.  135  It  was  given  to  the  Apostle  Paul  to  discern  that 
this  was  the  ground  of  unity. 

b.  Used  in  the  expression  of  a  wish,  God,  Christ 
give,  etc.  f  Also,  when  the  wish  is  beyond  grant- 
ing =  Would  that .  .  .! 


a  1000,  a  laoo,  13 . .  [see  A  4  (9].  c  1300  Beket  (Percy  Soc.) 
1723  God  jeve  hit  were  so.  a  1310  [see  A  4  a].  1458  in 
Turner's  Dom.  Arckit.  III.  44  Now  God  gevejis  grace 


to  folowe  treuthe  even.  i484CAXTON  Fables  of/Esopv.  ix. 
Sayenge  to  hym  in  this  manere  Syre  kynge  god  yeue  good 
helihe.  1583  HOLLYBANO  Campo  di  Ftor  35  God  geve  thee 
all  felicitie  my  sonne.  1601  SHAKS.  TweL  N.  I.  v.  14  Well, 
God  giue  them  wisdome  that  haue  it. 

c.  Give  me :  used  as  an  expression  of  strong 
preference  or  approbation ;  =  *  what  I  would  have 
is  — *,  *  I  am  for  — ',  'commend  me  to  — ',  etc. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  167  Giue  me  them  that  will 
face  me.  1633  HERBERT  Temple,  CknrcktCtmtent  iv,  Give  me 
the  pliant  minde,  whose  gentle  measure  Complies  and  suits 
with  all  estates.  1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  Fresny's  Amusent.  Ser. 
$  Com.  43  Let  what  will  happen  on't,  give  me  for  my  Money 
the  Female  Sollicitor.  1775  P.  HENRY  Sp.  Mar.  in  Wirt  Life 
(1818)  123,  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take  ;  but  as 
for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  !  a  1873  LYTTON 
(Ogilvie',  Give  me  the  good  old  times  1  1884  W.  C.  SMITH 
Kildrostan  89,  I  hate  a  boisterous  life.  Give  me  the  calm 
of  Tempe  where  no  wind  Blows  on  the  vine-stocks  roughly. 

4.  To  assign  the  future  ownership  of  (property) 
by  testament;  to  bequeath  or  devise.     (In  legal 
documents   conjoined  with  synonymous  vbs. :    to 
give  and  bequeath ,  to  give  and  devise.} 

1420  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  45,  I  }ewe  to  lohn  Forster  my 
godsonne  a  becure  of  seluer  y-keueryd.  c  1430  Syr  Getter. 
7398  His  yongest  sonne,  after  his  day  He  hath  yoven  him 
I  harse  without  nay.  1538  STARKEY  Witt  in  Lett.  (1878)  8 
note,  I  geve  to  . .  my  lorde  Montague,  foure  pounds.  1784 
JOHNSON  Will  Codicil,  To  Bennet  Langton,  Esq.,  I  give 
and  begueath  my  Polyglot  Bible.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
(ed.  2)  VI.  199  With  respect  to  the  words  necessary  to 
create  a  devise,  the  proper  and  technical  words  are,  give 
and  devise. 

5.  Of  a  parent  or  guardian  :    To  sanction    the 
marriage  of  (a  daughter  or  female  ward).     Now 
only  more  explicitly  to  give  in  marriage ;  formerly 
also  f  to  give  in  liand.     Cf.  give  away.     [A  pro- 
minent Com.  Teut.  sense:    cf.  OE.  gif  la  pi.,  mar- 
riage :  see  GIFT.] 

1855  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  853  Ond  Jwes  ofer  Eastron  Xeaf 
^Ebelwulf  cyning  his  dohtor  Bur^rede  cyninge  of  Wes- 
seaxum  on  Merce.  1154  [see  A  i  b].  a  1300  [see  A  8  >]. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  12694  Was  anna  giuen  to  salomas.  c  1350 
[see  A  i  a  &\.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  933,  I  have  a 
dowghttyr  that  ys  me  dere.. I  wille  geve  here  in  hande. 
c  1440  [see  A  i  a  a],  c  1548  HALLCtrw*,  Hen.  If/f,  22  Because 
the  lady  was  of  that  age,  that  she  coulde  neither  be  geven 
nor  yet  taken  in  manage.  1592  DAVIES  Immort.  Soul\\\. 
ix,  Angels,  .marry  not,  nor  are  in  Marriage  giv'n.  Ic  1600 
Ballad,  Merck.  Daughter Bristow\\.  in  Arb.  Garner\ll\. 
409  Her  gentle  Master  she  desired  To  be  her  Father,  and  at 
church  to  give  her  then.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614) 
257  Take  not  a  wife  of  another  Law  nor  give  your  daughters 
to  men  of  another  Law.  1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  MI. 
xxvii.  270  He  would  not  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a 
stranger. 

II.  To  deliver,  hand  over  (without  reference  to 
change  of  ownership). 

6.  To  deliver  or  hand  (something)  to  a  person, 
so  that  he  takes  it;  to  put  (food  or  drink)  before 
a  person. 

For  figurative  colloquial  phrases,  to  give  t?t£  t>ag,  the  mit- 
tf>i,  the  sack,  etc.,  see  the  sbs. 

a  1175  [see  A  3  a  ft}.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4920+7  pe 
byssop  yt  nolde  grante,  ac  outlych  yt  wyb  seyde  To  5yue 
hym  JJulke  holy  pyng  [the  sacrament),  a  1500  [»ee  A  6  b  >]. 
1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  565  The  Endentur  till  him  gaf  he. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  804  And  ban  sho  gafe  hym  a  glasse  with 
a  good  lycour.  1483  Cath.  -A*gt>  155/1  To  Gife  a  drynke, 
fotare.  1564  HARDING  Anyiv.  jfewefs  Challenge  ii.  46  The 
custome  was  in  some  places  to  geue  the  Sacrament  to 
infantes . .  by  powring  the  bloude  in  to  their  mowthes.  1591 
[see  Asb-y],  1597 SHAKS.  2//^«./f/',ii.  iv.  197 Giue  me  some 
Sack.  16x7  MORVSON  I  tin.  i.  37  The  Letters  you  gave  me 
to  deliver  at  Breme.  1871  [see  A  3  a  y]. 

b.  With  ellipsis  of  obj.  before  an  inf.,  to  give  to 
eatj  drink ,  f  suck.     Now  only  literary. 

c  1000  [see  A  2  b  ft}.  1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  Consc.  6191  And 
yhe  wald  noght  gyfe  me  at  ete.  c  1375  XI  Pains  //c//28o 
in  O.  E.  Misc.  219  Of  aysel  and  gal  }e  aeuen  me  drenkyn. 
1382  WYCLIF  John  iv.  7  Jhesu  seith  to  hir,  5yue  to  me  for 
to  drynke.  c  1400  [see  A  3  c  y].  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour 
C  vitj  b,  Loue  and  honoure  thy  husbond  and  lord  as  thou 
didest  this  brest  that  gaf  the  to  sowke.  1862  Temple  Bar 
I  V.  3J3>  I  have  given  mine  enemy  to  eat  when  he  was 
a-hungered,  and  to  drink  when  he  was  athirst.  1890  Unfa. 
Rev.  Dec.  503  Having  no  other  way  whereby  they  might 
give  to  eat  to  the  children. 

c.  To  administer,  *  exhibit  *,  as  a  medicine. 
1577  B.  GvoGvHeresbach'sffusb.  iv.  (1586)  192  b,  Aspone- 

full  of  it  given  in  Wine  . .  wonderfully  helpeth  the  hard 
labours  of  Women.  1636  DEKKER  Wonder.  Kingd.  iv.  Wks. 
1873  IV.  269  Must  I  give  you  a  Glister?  1811  A.  T.  THOM- 
SON Lond.  L>isf>.  (1818)  414  The  quantity .  .to  be  given,  and 
the  prop-r  period  of  exhibiting  it,  require  to  be  regulated 
with  much  judgment. 


GIVE. 

d.  With  immaterial  object :  To  deliver  (a  mes- 
sage, etc.)-  So  To  give  a  person  ; some  one's)  eom- 
plimentS)  love,  kind  regards,  etc. 

1611  SHAKS.  U'ittt.  1\  v.  i.  140,  I.  .from  him  GJue  you  all 
greetings,  that  a  King  (at  friend)  Can  send  his  Brother. 
1765  W.  HUNTER  in  Lift  JF.  Cullen  (1832)  I.  554  Pray  give 
my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Cullen.  1855  THACKERAY  New- 
comes  I.  vi.  61  Give  my  love  to  Clive. 

7.  To  commit,  consign,  entrust.  Often  more  fully 
in  fig.  phrase  to  give  into  the  hands  of\   also  to 
give  to  keep,  to  give  into  the  care  or  ctistody  of.    To 
give  in  charge  (,see  CHARGE  sb.  13  b) ;  to  give  into 
custody ',  in  recent  use,  to  direct  a  policeman  to  take 
(a  person)  as  a  prisoner. 

a  1000  Cxdmoti's  Dan,  5  (Gr.)  On  Moyses  hand  wearS  wij 
xifen,  wigena  mxnieo.  c  1205  [see  A  3  c  £].  c  1380  WYCLIF 
3W.  It-' As.  III.  511  Cristis  reule  }oven  to  apostlis.  <r  1400 
[see  A  8  y].  c  1430  LYDG.  Ckicktv.  %  Bye.  in  Dodsiey  O.  PI. 
XII.  334  We  may  w^le  syng  and  seyn,  alias  That  we  gaf 
hem  the  sovrante.  1483  [see  A  i  b  >].  1553  T.  WILSON- 
Rhet.  (1580)  146  You  have  plaied  the  verie  foole,  to  give  the 
bestowing  of  so  muche  money  to  a  straunger.  1617  M  <IKYS<  >N 
I tiit.  11.  63  Having  already  given  the  governement  of  Leax 
to  Sir  Richard  Moryson.  1636  E.  DACRES  tr.  Machiai'el's 
Disc.  Livy  i.  Contents,  The  power  of  stopping  the  pubtique 
actions  of  the  city,  .should  not  be  given  in  the  hands  of  one 
Counsel),  or  one  Magistracy.  1689  LOCKE  Govtmtttt.  i.  §9.4  If 
the  Agreement  and  Consent  of  Men  first  gave  a  Scepter  into 
any  ones  hands,  or  put  a  Crown  on  his  Head,  that  also  must 
direct  its  descent  and  conveyance.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  567  This  Neptune  gave  him,  when  he  gave  to 
keep  His  scaly  Flocks,  that  graze  the  wat'ry  deep.  1869 
HUGHES  Alfred  Gt.  xii.  145  He  gave  it  into  the  custody  of 
his  son-in-law.  1890  Chamb.  Jrnl.  17  May  318/1  He  was 
given  into  custody. 

8.  To  hand  over  as  a  pledge.     Also  fig.  (often 
with  mixed  notion  of  branch  VI),  to  pledge  (one's 
word,  honour,  etc.).    f  To  give  agive  mgtft  (that) : 
to  give  a  pledge  or  assurance  (that). 

c  1300  Havelok  2880  For  ich  giue  be  a  giue,  J>at  euere  more 
hwil  ich  Hue,  For  hire  shal-tu  be  with  me  dere  [etc.].  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  13481  Jtorow  t>em  ysRome 
..Halden  hed  of  al  be  werd,  &  so  schal  be,  y  gyue  jow  a 

fue,  Al  so  longe  as  y  may  lyue.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  ^36, 
.leye  my  loue  on  bat  lud  lelly  for  euere.  To  god  herei  gif 
a  gift,  it  gete  schal  neuer  oj>er.  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  85  And 
therfore  gyffes  he  a  gyfte . .  That  he  scholde  quy  te  hym  that 
dynt.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia,  n.  (1633)  143,  I  giue  you  my 
word,  he  for  me  shall  maintaine  this  quarrel  1  against 
you.  1621  HP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  izi  We  must  speake, 
unless  we  will  give  hands  to  be  such  as  you  blazon  us  for. 
17*4  RAMSAY Tea-t.  >!/(«:.  (1733)  I.  75  I'll,  .gi'emy  thumb  I'll 
ne'er  beguile  thec.  1741  H.  WALPOLE  Corr.  (1837)  I.  xxxy. 
1 1  ;.  I  give  you  my  honor  I  repeated  it  over  and  over  to  his 
mother.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  341  What 


guarantee  could  he  give  that  he  would  adhere  to  his  bar- 
gain ?  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  xxxiv.  378,  I  gave  them 
the  word  of  a  sailor.  1893  Law  Times  XCV.  79/2  After 


the  pledge  which  had  been  given  by  the  Government,  he 
thought  [etc.]. 
III.  To  makeover  as  a  matter  of  exchange  or  debt. 

9.  To  make  over  to  another  in  exchange  for  some- 
thing else,  in  discharge  of  a  debt  or  obligation,  or 
with  the  intention  of  obtaining  some  equivalent ;  to 
pay  (a  sum  of  money)  ;  to  sell  (a  thing)  for  a  priee. 

c  i*oo  [see  A  3  c  y].  c  isoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  313  fa  beg- 
gere  ecneS  his  bode,  and  swereS  bat  he  nele  more  Jeuen. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  398  Nolde  a  mon,  uor  on  of  beos,  giuen 
al  bet  he  ouhte?  c  1250  Gen.  %  Ex.  1500  Quad  esau.  '  ful 
blioelike',  And  safe  it  him  wel  sikertike.  ctyut  R. 
BRUNNK  Medit.  331  Euyl  for  gode  pey  haue  me  gpue. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  15409  (Fairf. )  Quat  wil  ae  me  to  mede  giue  ? 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  vi.  201  And  put  hem  to  werke  And 
5af  hem  mete  as  he  mygte  aforth  and  mesurable  huyre. 
1501  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  84,  I  will  jt  be  gwovyn  to  a 
pryst  to  synge  for  me.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresoach's  Hitsb. 
iv.  11586)  168  Yea  at  this  day  in  our  time,  hath  beene  scene 
given  for  a  paire  of  Pigions  X.  li.  Flemish.  1611  BIBLE  Cm. 
xxiii.  9  For  as  much  money  as  it  is  worth  he  shall  give  it 
me.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  287  An  Imperial!  Dollar  ..  at 
my  being  there  [in  Germany]  was  given  for  eighteene  batzen. 
1689  LOCKE  Govtmmt.  u.  §  46  He  would  give  his  Nuts  for 
a  piece  of  Metal.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxiv,  The  least  ye  can 
do  is  to  gie  him  that  o't  that's  left  behind  for  his  labour. 
1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  46  A  rare  Livonian  falcon 
for  which  the  English  noble  was  ready  to  give  any  price. 

b.  Phrases.  To  give  (one)  as  good  as  he  brings t 
to  give  (one}  his  own  or  his  due  (see  DUE  sb.  2  b), 
to  give  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver. 

1691  DRYDEN  Pref.  to  WalsKs  Dial.  Cone.  Women  A  4  To 
give  Mankind  their  own,  and  to  tell  them  plainly  that  [etc.]. 
*7°3  CIBBER  She  would  <$•  she  would  not  \,  If  I  don't  give 
you  as  good  as  you  bring.  17x3  STHELE  Guardian  No.  145 
p  3  Having  dispatched  this  combatant,  and  given  him  as 
good  as  he  brings,  I  proceed.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conv.  45  She 
and  I  had  some  Words..  ;  but  I  think  I  gave  her  her 
own.  1773  N.  FROWDE  Life.  Adi'.,  Voy.  132  We  resolved 
to  give  him  a  Rowland  for  his  Oliver,  if  he  attacked  us. 
1884  Graphic  15  Nov.  519/3  To  which  he  replied,  as  if  to 
give  me  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver,  that  [etc.]. 

C.  Often  in  hyperbolical  statements :  One  would 
give  the  world,  etc.  To  give  otiis  ears :  see  KAU  i  c. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  v.  iv,  Many's  the  Man  would 
have  given  his  Head  to  have  had  my  Lady  to!d._  1855 
THACKERAY  Neivcomes  xxxviii,  Many  a  girl  would  give  the 
world  to  have  such  a  complexion.  1885  F.  ANSTEY  Tinted 
Venus  32  He  would  have  given  worlds  for  courage  to  show 
it  the  door.  1893  Family  Herald  217/1  They'd  give  their 
heads  at  Scotland  Yard  for  a  chance  of  running  you  to  earth. 
fd.  To  give  (little,  nought ,&.£.}  of :  to  value  (at 
little,  etc.),  care  (little,  etc.)  for.  Also,  To  give  no 
force  of,  no  charge  of.  Obs* 


GIVE. 
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GIVE 


The  origin  of  these  phrases  is  not  clear.    Cf.  the  synonym- 
ous Ger.  (nicbts  etc.  -tun,  now  usually  auf,  etwas  geben)  Du. 
(niets,  weinig  etc.  om  iets  gtven}  ON.  gcfa  set-  (mikit,  littt)    \ 
um,  which,  nowever,  are  not  formally  equivalent.     Perh. 
give  {in  sense  9)  was  substituted  in  these  phrases  for  other    ; 
vbs.  (as  tell,  /told),  the  original  construction  being  retained.    \ 

c  1300  Havelok  468  Ther  offe  yaf  he  nouth  a  stra.     1303    , 
[see  FORCE  sb,  21].     c  1305  [see  A  3  c  a],     c  1330  R.  BRUNNE    | 
Chron,  (1810)  65  Of  be  kirke  gaf  bei  leste.   c  1340  Cursor  M. 
1834  i  Fairf.)  In  time  bai  so^t  him  of  na  grace,  and  Htel  gaf 
of  goddis  manace.     t  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxix.  292  Tnei 
^ive  no  charge  of  Aveer  ne  of  Ricchesse.     c  1420  Chron. 
Vilod.  864  Of  his  commandyng  bey  ^eve  ry^t  noujt.     f  1430 
[see  FORCED.  21]      1530  PALSCR.  567/1,  I  gyve  no  force  of 
a  thing,  I  set  no  store  by  it,  je  ne  Hens  cotnptc. 

10.  To  hand  over  to  a  superior  (what  is  due,  or 
is  demanded);   to  pay  ; taxes,  tithes,  etc.).    Obs. 
exc.  with  reminiscence  of  the  Biblical  use. 

1154  [see  A  i  a  £].  a  1300  Cursor  .V.  3104  To  godd  his 
tend  bar  gafe  he  Me  1388-9  in  Wyclifs  Sel.  Wks.\\\. 
468  Hit  ys  not  to  gife  dymes.  1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xxu.  17 
Is  it  lawfull  to  geve  tribute  vnto  Cesar  or  not  ?  [and  so  1611.  ] 

IV.  To  sacrifice,  devote,  dedicate. 

11.  To  sacrifice,  offer  up,  submit  to  the  loss  of 
(one's  life  or  possessions)  for  some  object.  Also  refl. 

a  1240  [see  A  3  b  (3],  ^1275  in  O.  E.  Misc.  186  To  debe 
he  }ef  him  for  us  alle.  a  1300  Christ  on  Cross  22  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  21  Ic  mi  lif  }ef  for  be  and  i-hang_  was  on  tre. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  13861  Til  bai  his  suete  bodi  had  schedd, 
And  gin  him  self  forvs  in  wedd.  1475 ,Bk.  Noblesse  81  Youre 
saide  citesins.  .wille  withe  here  bodies  and  goodes  largelie 
depart  to  be  yoven  forto  resist  them,  a  1586  SIDNEY  A  rcadia 
n.  (1633)  129  To  reuenge  those  two  seruants  of  theirs,  of  whose 
memorable  faith,  I  told  you . .  in  willingly  gluing  themselues 
to  be  drowned  for  their  sakes.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  56  The  Abbots  of  Peterborough  and 
New  Minster . .  had  given  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  England. 

12.  To  dedicate,  devote,  give  up,  surrender.   Also, 
to  '  consign*  (by  way  of  imprecation)  to  (the  devil, 
etc.),  to  commend  to  (God). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10661  To  godd  ban  haue  i  giuen  me. 
a  1400  Oct avion  (Percy  Soc.)  400  To  the  worlde  y  wylle  me 
never  yeve.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  i.  n,  I  wil  geue  him 
vnto  the  Lorde  all  his  life  longe.  1573  J.  SANFORD  Hours 
Recreat,  (1576)  163  He.. was  mynded  desperately  to  gyve 
himselfe  to  the  Devill.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  156  Do 
you  thinke  though  wee  would  haue.  .giuen  our  selues  with- 
out scruple  to  hell,  that  [etc.].  1606  —  Ant.  $  Cl.  in.  ii.  64 
Heere  I  haue  you,  thus  I  let  you  go,  And  giue  you  to  the 
Gods.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  n.  iii.  8  Say  that  she  were  gone, 
Giuen  to  the  fire.  1855  DICKKNS  Dorrit  n.  vii,  On  his  im- 
parting the  news  to  Gowan,  that  Master  gave  Mr.  Dorrit  to 
the  Devil  with  great  liberality.  1879  M.J. GUEST  Lect.Hist. 
Eng.  ix.  79  He  made  a  resolution  to  give  to  God  the  half  of 
his  services,,  the  half  of  his  time,  and  the  half  of  his  money. 

13.  To  apply  exclusively,  devote  to  (an  action, 
pursuit,  etc.) ;  to  addict,  devote  (oneself)  to.    (Cf. 
GIVEN  2.) 

a  \yw  Cursor  M.  3ii6Tofoligiues  him  man  to  dai.  f  1340 
HAM  POLE  Prose  Tr.  25  pel  shuld  oo  tyme  yevene  hem  to 
besynes  and  worldely  thyngis  att  resonable  nede.  1415  [see 
A  8  a],  c  1430  [see  A  6  a  a].  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng. 
ccxxxviii.  263  Whan  he  was  yeue  to  ony  occupacion  he  left 
al  other  thyng  for  the  mene  tyme  and  tendid  therto.  1579 
GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  41,  I  gaue  my  self  to  that  exer- 
cise. 1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xxii.  545  There  were  twelve 
that  gave  Themselves  to  impudence  and  light  behave.  1688 
BURNET  Lett.  Italy  22  Many  nuns  . .  began  . .  to  give  them- 
selves much  to  the  practice  of  Mental  Prayer.  1814  GARY 
Dante,  Par.  vi.  24  To  my  great  task  . .  I  gave  me  wholly. 
1855  BROWNING  Fra  Lipfo  102  Trash,  such  as  these  poor 
devils  of  Medici  Have  given  their  hearts  to.  1879  M.  J. 
GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng.  xi.  100  The  priests  were  bidden  to 
. .  give  all  their  time  to  their  sacred  work.  1889  M.  GRAY 
Reproach  Annesley  I.  u.  iv.  205  It  was  important  . .  to  give 
his  mind  entirely  to  political  affairs. 

f  b.  To  apply  or  set  oneself  to  do  something. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10478  Sco  gaf  hir  al  to  murn  and  care. 
1509  HAWES  Pasf.  Pleas,  xxvi.  vi,  Towarde  the  gate  [he] 
gave  hym  selfe  to  hast.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  deW.  1531)  2  b, 
Gaue  them  selfe  to  subdue  the  passyons  of  theyr  bodyes. 
1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  Fior  233  He  hath  given  him 
selfe  to  keepe  horses.  1686  R.  PARR  Life  Abp.  Ussher  go 
A  certain  English  Mechanick  . .  gave  himself  to  read  what 
Books  of  Practical  Divinity  he  could  get. 

V.  To  put  forth  from  oneself. 

14.  With  obj.  a  transitive  act  viewed  as  a  thing 
*  given  *  by  the  agent,  and  '  received '  by  the  person 
or  thing  affected  by  it :  e.g.  to  give  a  kisst  a  blow, 
kick,  look,  push,  etc.  ;  also  with  sbs.  of  gerundial 
formation,  to  give  a  beating,  a  scolding,  etc. 

ciJOS  [see  A  80].  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A  174  Bot  bays- 
ment  gef  myn  hert  a  brunt,  c  1400  [see  A  3  c  y].  a  1550  [see 
A  3  a  y].  c  1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boay$tuau*s  Theat.  World  O, 
Did  give  him  so  many  strokes  with  y3  Hay  forke,  that  [etc.]. 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  91  Giue  him  a  box  o'  th* 
care,  and  that  wil  make  'em  red  againe.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of 
Script.  (1675)  91  Though  in  all  the.  .stroaks  the  busie  ham- 
mer gives  the  act  be  still  the  same  yet  [etc.].  1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  \.  262  Giving  the  Rasor  a 
philip,  [he]  opens  the  Vein  very  neatly.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal 
World  i.  iv.ioi  This,  .will  give  a  rude  shock  to  the  prejudice 
of  vulgar  minds.  1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  xx, 
Humphrey's  only  reply  was  giving  a  lash  to  Billy,  which 
set  him  off  at  a  gallop.  1801  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Nov.  6/1, 
I  gave  him  one  over  the  head  with  my  umbrella. 

b.  Sword  exercise.   To  give  the  point :  to  make 
a  direct  thrust.   To  give 'Third  point*  \  see  POINT. 

1833  Regul.  Jnstr.  Cavalry  \.  125  Advance  the  body  and 
give  'Third  Point'.  1893  FORBES-MITCHELL  Remin.  Gt. 
Mutiny  213  MacBean  made  a  feint  cut,  but  instead  gave  the 
point,  and  put  his  sword  through  the  chest  of  his  opponent. 

c.  To  give  a  broadside,  a  volley,  a  shot :  see  the 
sbs.     To  give  fire:  see  FJHE  sb.  14.     Also  To  give 


a  gun:  to  order  a  gun  to  be  fired  ;  sometimes  const. 
dat.  (or  f  to],  implying  that  it  is  done  as  an  honour, 
ns  a  help  ^occasionally  as  a  hostile  demonstration). 

1605  Jottrn.  Earl.  Nottingham  in  Hurl.  Misc.  (Malh.) 
II.  541  His  Lordship  gave  many  pieces  of  ordnance,  which 
were  again  received  and  answered  from  the  town  and  forts. 
1626  CAPT.  J.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Sea-men  24  Wind  vp  the 
slaine  . .  giue  three  peeces  for  their  funerals.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  21  We  gave  them  a-sterne,  two  Gunnes  as 
warning  peeces  of  great  danger,  and  tackt  about.  1660 
PEPYS  Diary  22  May  i,Chandos)  34  Nothing  in  the  world 
but  giving  of  guns  almost  all  this  day  [in  honour  of  the 
kings  health].  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ixvi.  266  The 
Gunners  . .  gave  every  one  a  Gun  to  the  Island.  1836 
MARRYAT  Three  Cutters  iv,  Give  her  a  gun. 

d.  absol.  (ellipt.}  or  intr.  To  deal  a  blow,  make 
an  attack  or  charge  (at,  on,  upon).  Obs.  exc.  in 
pugilistic  language. 

c  1430  [see  A  i  ay],  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  ofAymon  ii. 
64  He  . .  gaaff  me  wyth  his  fyst  vpon  my  vysai;e.  1523 
LD.  BERNERS  Froiss,  I.  clxxxvii.  222  John  May  Hart  gaue 
him  with  an  axe  on  y9  heed  that  he  fyll  oowne  to  the  yerthe. 
1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence,  PJwrtnio  Prul.,  Thus  he  gives 
at  him.  1617  MOKYSON  Itin.  \\.  159  Being  not  fit  to  make 
good  an  entrenched  campe,  and  much  lesse  fit  to  give  upon 
a  breach.  1640  tr.  I'erdere's  Rom.  R.  II.  141  Merodiana's 
Knights. .  gave  so  furiously  on  the  enemy,  that,  .they  layd 
above  three  hundred  on  the  earth.  1653  HOLCROFT  Pro- 
copiits,  Goth.  Wars  HI.  80  John  furiously  giving  upon  the 
Enemy  with  a  great  shout,  one  of  his  life  guard  was  slain 
by  a  dart.  1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  71  His  antagonist 
gave  with  his  left. 

15.  (Without  indirect  object.)  To  make,  esp.  sud- 
denly (some  bodily  movement  or  gesture) ;  to  put 
forth,  emit  (a  cry,  a  sound,  a  sigh,  etc.)  ;  t  to  make 
(an  attempt).     Also  in  ME.  \  to  give  one's  end: 
to  die. 

<  izoo  ORMIN  3219  Till  batt  he  jaff  hiss  ende.  ^1300 
Cursor  M.  14350  On  lazaro  he  gaf  a  cri,  bat  all  it  herd 
bat  stod  him  bt.  1x340  HAMPOLK  Psalter  xvii.  15  pe 
heghest  gaf  his  voice,  c  1450  Merlin  229  He  yaf  a  sore 
sigh.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  280  [They]  clapped 
with  their  hands  and  gave  a  shout.  1583  T.  STOCKERtr. 
Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  I.  643,  He  greatly  presumed  that 
the  banished  Lords . .  woulde  giue  an  attempt  to  returne  into 
their  possessions.  1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  (1614) 
2/1  Julius  Ccesar  was  the  first  Romane  whiuh  ever  gave 
an  attempt  to  conquer  it.  1663  H.  POWER  Exp.  P kilos. 
177  If  a  Pistol  be  shot  off  in  a  head  remote  from  the  eye  of 
a  pit,  it  will  give  but  a  little  report.  1666  J.  DAVIES 
Caribby  Isl.  260  They  are  wont  to  give  a  little  hem  at  the 
end  of  every  three  or  four  periods.  1822  G.  W.  MANBY  Voy. 
Greenland  (1823)  16  They  . .  gave  three  cheers.  1825  New 
Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  132  His  teeth  gave  a  short  chatter  of 
ridicule.  1835  ALISON  Europe  xni.  §  115  (1849-50)  III.  124 
His  foot  struck  against  a  body,  which  gave  a  groan.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Ment.  cxxv,  Some  bitter  notes  my  harp  would 
give.  1859  H.  KINGSLEY  Geoff.  Hamlyn  iv,  Sometimes  she 
gave  a  stitch  or  two;  but  then  followed  a  long  gaze  out  of 
the  window.  1884  MAY  CROMMELIN  Brown-Eyes  vii.  78  Her 
heart  gave  some  beats  so  quick  and  loud  under  her  brown 
bodice.  1889  M.  CAIRO  Wins  of  Azrael  II.  xx.  76  Geoffrey 
gave  a  rueful  whistle. 

16.  To  put  forth  in  words ;  to  address  (words)  to ; 
to  make  (a  reply,  answer) ;  to  impose  and  make 
known,  to  issue  ',a  command,  law,  order,  direction, 
etc.) ;  to  pronounce  (a  blessing,  curse). 

c  izoo  ORMIN  10665  Ure  Laferrd.  .jaff  himm  anndswere  & 
se5?de.  lago  [see  BLESSING  2].  a  1300  Cursor  M.^  28359  pis  si" 
es  cald  presumpciun,  bat  crist  gaf  til  his  rnalisun.  a  1300 
[see  A  8^].  1340  Ayenb.  5  Almijti  god  yaf  ten  hestes  me 
be  la^e  of  iewes,  1497  BP.  ALCOCK  A  Ions  Perfect.  A  ij,  Gaaf 
his  elect  &  belouid  dyscyples  his  blessynge.  1548  HALL 
Chron.t  Hen.  f-Y//,  19  A  Spanyard  gave  evill  language  to 
the  Englisheman.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  137  They 
. .  make  hym  at  his  wittes  ende,  through  the  sodalne . .  frumpe 
given.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  80,  I  being  armed, 
gave  language  to  mine  adversarie,  much  misliked.  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  u.  (1633)  149  Giuing  order  by  a  secret 
message.  1600  HOLLAND  Ltvy  xxvi.  xh.  616  He  had  given 
direction.,  that  the  legions,  .should  there  meete  together. 
a  1626  BACON  Max.  <r  Uses  Com.  Law  vii.  (1636)  31  If  I  give 
a  man  slanderous  words,  whereby  I  damnific  him  in  his  name 
and  credit  [etc.].  1687  WOOD  Life  5  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  1 1 1.  239 
The  baseandscurrilouslanguagegiventoMr.  ..Walker  and 
..Massy.  17*0  DE  FOE  Co/*/.  Singleton  x\\.(i%4o)  282  Give 
them  good  words.  1725  Land,  Gaz.  No.  6390/1  A . .  Mob. . 
gave  them  abusive  Language.  1884  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  Apr. 
329  He  gave  the  command  '  right  face  about '.  1890  Cltamb. 
Jrnl.  10  May  300/1  Suddenly  the  word  of  command  is  given, 
t  b.  Of  a  law  :  To  prescribe  that.  Obs. 

c  1305  Pilate  197  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  116  And  lawe  gifb  bat 
alle  suche  me  scnolde  bringe  of  dawe. 

17.  The  elliptical  use  of  the  3rd  pers.  subj.  in 
complimentary  wishes,  as  in  give  you  joy  for  God 
give  you  joy,  seems  to  have  been  interpreted  as  an 
ellipsis  oif  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  so  that 
give  has  the  sense  of  *  to  wish  *.     So  in  to  give  (a 
person)  good  morning^  good  day,  good  evening^  a 
merry  Christmas,  etc.  (now  obsolescent}.     Hence 
(now  chiefly  dial.})  To  give  the  (time  of]  day  (to) : 
to  salute  with  'good  morning',  *  good  evening', 
etc.  (as  the  case  may  be\  [Cf.  Y.donnerhbonjour.] 

c  1340  Gaiv,  %  Gr.  Knt.  668  Gawan . .  gef  hem  alle  goud  day. 
"593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  14  In  the  Morne,  When  euery 
one  will  giue  the  time  of  day.  1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit. 
Past.  i.  ii,  Sweetly  she  came  and  with  a  modest  blush  Gave 
him  the  day,  and  then  accosted  thus.  1640  SHIRLKY  Con- 
stant Maid\.  iii,  Is  there  any  more  Worke  for  the  Priest? 
Then  give  you  joy  before  hand,  And  let  us  celebrate  the 
day  together.  1649  —  Sisters  v.  ii.  (1652)  57  Give  you  joy, 
Sir,  my  most  illustrious  Nephew.  1647  W.  BROWNE  tr. 
Gojnit -rville 's  Pole*,  iv.  n.  195  Zabaimand  the  fou;e  Piinces 


thought  they  had  time  sufficient  to  give  the  Ladies  the 
fiood  ni^ht.  1666  PEI-VS  Diary  \  1879)  VI.  38  Both  of  whom 
I  did  give  joy.  1674  tr.  Marti nicre's  I'oy.  N.  Countries &z 
Discerning  we  were  strangers,  [he]  saluted  us  in  Dutcn, 
gave  us  the  time  of  the  day.  1765  W.  HUNTER  Let.  in 
Life  IV.  Ctillen  11832)  I.  553,  I  thank  the  young  advocate, 
and  give  him  joy  and  a!!  good  wishes.  1822  SCOTT  Nigel 
xxxiv,  Bravely  done — nobly  imparted  !  Give  ye  good-den. 
1843  DICKENS  Christ m.  Carol  ii,  He  heard  them  give  each 
other  Merry  Christmas.  1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  I.  ii. 
15  The  pokes  in  the  waistcoat  administered  by  the  wags  to 
Newcome,  *  Newcome,  give  you  joy,  my  boy  * ;  '  Newcome, 
new  partner  in  Hobson's'[etc.]. 

18.  Of  a  judge,  a  tribunal :  To  deliver  authorita- 
tively (a  decision,  judgement,  verd  let,  sentence,  etc.) ; 
to  award  (costs,  damages   to,  against. 

a  1300  Cursor  Al.  29512  Quen  man  wit  luel  mode,  .gis  his 
sentence  on  ani  man.  ?  14*9  in  Wethcral  Reg.  (1897)  431 
The  Bishopp  oppynly  gaffe  a  decre  and  a  sentence  to  all 
thame  that  [etc.],  c  1465  Eng.  Chron.  (Camden  1856)  60  The 
justice  that  yaf  on  him  jugement  livid  not  longe  aftir.  a  1533 
LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixxxi.  242  It  is  not  possyble  to  gyue 
ony  trewe  lugemente.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  106 
The  Judge  is  wholly  bent  to  give  sentence  with  hym.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  59  The  Archebishop  . .  by  vertue  of  his 
Apostolike  aucthoritie  gave  censure  upon  these  lawes  . .  of 
the  king.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  \\.  ii.  106  So  you  must 
be  y«  first  that  giues  this  sentence,  And  hee,  that  suffers. 
1676  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  \-zih  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comtn, 
App.  v.  28,  I  heard  . .  of  Lord  Shaftesberys  having  a  iooo/. 
damages  given  against  Lord  Dighby  for  scandalum  mag- 
natum.  1700  TYRRELL  Hist.  Eng.  II.  719  This  Arrest  or 
Sentence  of  the  Peers  of  France  was  given  against  King 
John.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  483  Judgment  was 
given  in  the  courts  of  Exchequer  . .  for  the  plaintiff  Fox. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  39  Judgment  had  been 
given  against  him.  1888  Spectator  28  Apr.  561/1  A  decision 
which  must  be  given  next  week.  1890  SIR  C.  S.  C.  BOWEN 
in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXIII.  6qo/i  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
judge  really  intended  to  give  the  plaintiff  the  general  costs 
of  the  action. 

b.  To  give  the  case  (idiomatically  to  give  if] :  to 
decide  for  or  against  a  litigant ;  f  also  absol.  to 
give  with  or  against.  In  Cricket,  of  the  umpire  : 
To  declare  (a  batsman)  out,  not  out,  etc. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  2  Sir  Lawhern  pre- 
tendid  that  he  would  give  with  none  tinles  al  might  go  out, 
but  indeed  in  tendid  to  give  against  me.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit. 
W.  xxxiii,  The  whole  company  ..  gave  it  unanimously 
against  me.  1890  Field  31  May  789/1  At  216  he  was  given 
out  1  b  w.  1890  AInrray  s  Mag.  Dec.  828  He  . .  has  had 
the  case  given  against  him.  1891  GRACE  Cricket  329  He  had 
changed  his  mind  and  given  me  out.  1891  Longm.  Mag. 
Oct.  661  The  umpire  gave  it  out.  1893  Standard 20  June  6/7 
Smith  was  then  given  run  out. 

19.  In  imitation  of  Latin  usage  (iee  DATE  j£.2) 
the  pa.  pple.  is  used  in  official  documents  for  : 
Dated. 

1443  in  WiUis  &  Clark  Cambridge^  (1886)  I.  386  Yoven  the 
day  and  the  yere  abouesaid.  1485  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  887 
III.  325  Goven  at  Long  Stratton  the  xx  day  of  October. 
1533  m  Picton  L" pool  Manic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  25  Yeven  at  our 
sam  Paloys  the  xxviii11'  day  of  lune.  1602  in  Moryspn  Itin. 
n.  (1617)  150  Given  under  our  Signet.. in  the_fortie  three 
yeere  of  Our  Raigne.  17*6  SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  iii,  Given  at 
our  Palace  at  Belfaborac.  1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  27  Feb. 
6/4  Given  under  my  hand  at  the  War  Office,  Pall-mall,  this 
iSth  day  of  February,  1885.  Harrington. 

20.  To  provide  as  a  host  (an  entertainment,  a 
ball,  dinner,  etc.).     Often  with   added  notion  of 
sense  i  or  2  (const,  to  or  dat.)t  to  do  this  in  honour 
of,  or  for  the  gratification  of,  some  person  or  per- 
sons.    Also  in  indirect  passive. 

1533  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccciii.  283  b,  He  gaue  dyuers 
suppers  and  banketes  to  ladyes  and  damosels.  1562  in 
W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  299  A  breckfast  geven  to 
Mr.  Norres.  17x2-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  in.  12  In  various 
talk  th'  instructive  hours  they  past  Who  gave  the  ball,  or 
paid  the  visit  last  1766  GOLDSM.  KrV.  W.  viii,  Intended 
that  night  giving  the  young  ladies  a  ball.  1855  TKNNYSON 
Maud  i.  xx.  2  Our  ponderous  squire  will  give  A  grand 
political  dinner  To  half  the  squirelings  near,  a  1873  DKUTSCH 
Rein.  (1874)  260  Frederick  of  Austria  gave  a  tournament. 
1885  Truth  2  July  2/1  Their  Royal  Highnesses  also  intend 
to  give  a  dance  as  a  wind-up  to  the  season.  1892  Cornh. 
Mag.\M\y  2  The  school  children  were  being  given  a  treat. 
VI.  To  present,  expose,  offer. 

21.  To  present  or  expose  to  the  action  of  a  person 
or  thing;  to  hold  out  (one's  hand)  to  be  taken. 
To  give  a  back :  see  BACK  st>.1  24  e. 

(7950  [see  A  6  an],  1382  WYCLIF  2  Kings  x.  15  He  seith, 
3eue  me  thin  honde.  The  whiche  ;aue  to  hym  his  hond  ; 
and  he  rerede  hym  to  hym  in  to  the  chaar.  —  Isa.  1.  6  My 


give  them  the  brest  over  their  shoulders.  1617  MORYSON 
Itin.  u.  88  Because  I  had  a  white  horse,  I  gave  the  Rebels 
a  faire  marke.  1697  DRYDEN  sEticid  \\\.  553  All.  .Give  to 
the  wanton  Winds  their  flowing  Hair.  1711  Fingall  MSS. 
in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  y.  1^3  The  army  was 
.  .to  marche  . .  by  the  river,  giving  their  right  flanck  to  the 
front  of  the  enemy,  t  i8ao  S.  ROGERS  Italy,  Brides  Venice 
70  Their  sails  out-spread  and  given  to  the  wind.  1837 
HAWTHORNE  Twice-Told r.(rt*,\)  I.  ix.i6oHe  holds  out  his 
hand  ;  she  gives  her  own.  18^5  DICKENS  Dorrit  i.  XXXH, 
'Give  me  a  back,  Mr.  Rugg-a  little  higher,  sir— that'll  do  !* 

t  22.  Of  (one's)  *  heart ',  mind,  conscience,  etc. : 
To  suggest  (to  one^  that\  in  unfavourable  sense, 
to  misgive.  Also,  to  prompt  (one}  to  do  some- 
thing. Also,  quasi-impersonal,  It  gives  me  =  I  have 
a  foreboding.  Obs. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9762  He  HihuW  &  nuste  bulke  foure 
Jjere  Is  herte  him  jef  anon  wudcrward  hii  wendc.  ,  1375 


GIVE. 

BARBOUR  Bntcc  xix.  97  Myne  hert  giffis  me  no  mor  to  be 
With  }ow  duelland  in  this  cuntre.  Ht'J.^ioj.  1:1380 
Sir  Feruntb.  1450  Myn  heite  me  gifb  |>at  ?if  he  . .  takeb 
t>at  iornee,  bat  jiou  ne  seest  hym  no  more.  1488  Wlu 
of  Sir  E.  SliacL  (Somerset  Ho.),  My  conscience  geueth  me 
to  make  restitucion.  1523  LD.  BEKNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccclvii. 
577  My  hert  gyueth  me  that  y*  mater  wyll  nat  reste  longe 
in  the  case  that  it  is  nowe  in.  1543  UDALL  Erasm.  Afophtti. 
II.  200  a,  Full  well  did  it  geue  this  prudent  &  wise  prince  in 
his  mynde  tofore,  that  [etc.].  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores 
Utop.  I.  (Arb.)  67  To  speke  truelye  as  my  mynde  geueth  me. 
1600  HEYWOOD  2  Pt.  Edit'.  7K,  i.  iv,  Somewhat,  it  giues  me, 
you  will  bring  from  thence  Worthy  the  noting.  1650  T.  B. 
Worcester's  Apopti.  pi  The  Marquess  had  a  Daughter  whose 
mind  gave  her  to  be  a  Nun.  1690  W.  WALKKK  hiioinat. 
Anglo-Lett.  206  It  gave  me  in  my  mind  I  should  lose  my 
labour  in  going.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xiv. 
95  My  heart  strongly  gives  me,  that  if  once  I  am  compelled 
to  leave  this  house,  I  never  shall  see  it  more.  1820  SCOTT 
Jvanhoe  xxviii,  Therefore,  do  as  thy  mind  giveth  thee. 

If  b.  In  Malory  the  locutions  my  heart  giveth 
(ine)  that  sometimes  have  a  further  sense  of  inclin- 
ing towards  a  person,  expressed  by  a  construction 
with  unto.  In  some  instances  the  obj.  clause  is 
dropped,  so  that  the  vb.  assumes  the  intr.  sense  '  to 
incline,  be  kindly  disposed". 

(Perh.  quot  c  1330  may  be  an  older  example  of  this  sense  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  Edward,  not  heart,  is 
the  subject.) 

[ci33o  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  253  Sir  Edward  ..  His 
herte  gaf  tille  dame  Blanche(  if  her  wille  wer  |>erto.] 
1470-85  MALORY  Arlhur  vii.  ii,  My  herte  geueth  me  to 
the  gretely  that  thou  arte  come  of  men  of  worshyp.  Ibid. 
xvil.  xiii,  Moche  my  hert  gyueth  vnto  yow.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  Ill,  iv.  93  My  heart  giveth  to  thee. 
23.  To  expose  or  offer  to  view  or  observation ; 
to  '  set '  (an  example) ;  to  show  (a  sign,  token) ; 
to  present  or  set  forth  (a  statement,  fact,  proposal, 
reason,  etc.)  for  acceptance  or  consideration ;  to 
mention,  include  in  a  list  or  enumeration.  •(•  To 
give  show :  to  intimate. 

caoo  OKMIN  1239  Forr  |>e  to  jifenn  bisne,  patt  [etc.]. 
a  1225  After.  A'.  68  pat  ooer  [ancheisun]  is,  uorte  ^iuen  be 


1548  HALL  Chnm.,  Eiim.  If,  235  b,  A  white  Dove  . .  came 
thether  as  a  token,  geven  by  God.  1559  W.  CL'NNINGHAM 
Cosmogr.  Glasse  93,  I ..  will  shew  you  how  to  find  the  height 
of  the  Pole  euery  day,  for  whiche  thinge  1  will  geue  you  two 
sondrye  wais.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  Epit.  A,  Give 
me  the  sundrie  kindes  of  Epistles.  1579  [see  A  3  a  >]. 
1596  SHAKS.  Klerch.  V.  iv.  i.  59  As  there  is  no  firm  reason 
to_be  rendered  . .  So  can  I  giue  no  reason.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  20  Some  giving  one  etymologic  and 
derivation  of  the  word,  and  some  another.  1693  DRYDEN 
Juvenal  Ded.  (1697^  75  Thus  have_  I  given  the  History 
of  Satire,  and  derlvd  it  from  Ennius  to  your  Lordship. 
1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  59  r  4  Among  innumerable  In- 
stances that  may  be  given  of  this  Nature.  1736  LEDIARU 
Life  Marlborongh  III.  376  The  Queen  gave  some  Signs  of 
Life.  1769  GOLDSM.  Rom.  Hist.  (1786)  II.  382  As  if  he 
[Commodus]  gave  the  example,  very  few  of  his  successors 
escaped  a  violent  death.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St. -Pierre's 
Stud.  Nat.  (1709)  III.  51  The  account  of  it  is  given  in  the 
Mercury  of  France.  1821  KEATS  Isabella  iii,  He  knew 
whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the  latch,  Before  the  door  had 

fiven  her  to  his  eyes.  1889  M.  GRAY  Reproach  Annesley 
.  I.  i.  6  The  far-off  farms,  .gave  no  sign  of  life.  1892  R.  C. 
LEIIMANN  Billsltury  Elect.  196  A  daily  newspaper 


gave  a 
.  Such  words  ought 


head-lined  account  of  the  speech, 
not  to  be  given  in  a  dictionary. 

b.  To  indicate  as  existing;  to  state  at  (a.  certain 
quantity).  Of  a  measuring  instrument :  To  show, 
indicate  (a  certain  quantity). 

1663  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  15  Albeit  Ptol.  after 
him  gives  no  further  extendure  of  land  south,  than  12  deg. 
1836  Jrnl.K.Agric.Soc.yiVll.  11.445  He  gives  the  average 
monthly  amount . .  at  c-8i  Ibs.  1890  Harper's  Mag.  Nov. 
815/1  The  hydrometer  [sic]  gives  a  humidity  as  high  as 
seventy-four.  1891  Longm.  Mag.  Oct.  600  The  sounding- 
line  .  .gave  at  last  but  six  fathoms. 

f24.  To  display  as  an  armorial  bearing;  to  bear 
(such  or  such  a  cognizance,  etc.).  Obs.  Cf.  To  give 
arms,  s.v.  ABM  ii.'2  15. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  YII,  59  The  Emperour  Maxi- 
mihan  . .  at  that  tyme  gave  an  Egle  in  his  armes.  1576 
FLEMING  Pcuiopl.  Epist.  388  note.  Me  bare  the  name  and 
gave  the  badge  or  cognisaunce  of  the  same.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  I- 1,  i.  v.  29  Teare  the  Lyons  out  of  Englands  Coat ; 
.  .gme  bheepe  in  Lyons  stead.  1598  —  Merry  W.  i.  i.  16 
All  his  Ancestors  (that  come  after  him),  .may  give  the  dozen 
white  Luces  in  their  Coate.  a  1626  MIDDLGTOH  More  Dis- 
stmblers  i  in,  I  give  the  flaming  heart,  It  is  my  crest.  1640 
SHIRLEY  Doubtful  Heir  i.  (1652)  7  Her  sweet  Heart,  that 
gives  Cupid  in  his  crest. 

25.  To  represent,  describe,  portray,  report.    Now 
rare,     f  Also  refl.  with  complement :  To  appear, 
present  itself  as.   Obs. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  ix.  55  Too  modest  are  you :  More 
cruell  to  your  good  report,  than  gralefull  To  vs,  that  giue 
you  truly.  1631  SHIRLEY  Traitor  m.  iii.  (,635)  F  3  Your 
brother  gave  you  more  Desirous  of  the  sport.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Irav.  12  The  Land  at  twenty  leagues distance 
gave  itselfe  very  high.  1638  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  23?  Many  other 
things  give  themselves  note-worthy.  xSso  TENNYSON  /« 
Mem.  Ixxv,  What  practice  howsoe'er  expert  . .  Hath  power 
to  give  thee  as  thou  wert? 

26.  To  read,  recite,  sing,  act  (anything)  in  the 
presence  of  auditors  or  spectators  ;    to  perform, 
produce  (a  play,  etc.) ;  to  deliver  (a  lecture,  etc.). 
Cf.  F.  donner. 

c 1460  Ttmineley  Myst.  xiii.  183,  I  wold,  or  we  yode,  oone 
gaf  vs  a  song,  a  1333  LD.  BERNERS  Hum  lix.  207  Take  thy 
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vyall,  and  geue  ys  a  songe.  1834  \iEowm  Angler irt  Wales 
I.  198  He  promised  to  give  us  another  chapter  out  of  his 

J    book,  on  another  occasion.     1855  THACKERAY  Nciucoitia I. 

\  xiii.  134  Who  will  give  us  a  song  ?  1879  TROU.OPE  Thackeray 
i.  46  The  piece  was  all  given  by  memory.  1887  7Ywt-j(weekly 
ed.)  24  June  14/4  The  Russian  Imperial  hymn,  given  on 
the  organ.  1889  Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  625  Havard's  play  of 
1  Charles  I '  was  being  given  at  York.  1890  lllitstr.  Lotut. 
News  26  Apr.  536/1  The  opera  was  given  again  in  1864. 

27.  To  offer,  propose  as  a  sentiment  or  toast. 
1728  RAMSAY  On  seeing  Archers  divert  themselves  96 

Neist,  sir,  you  name ;  I  give  you  Basil's  handsome  dame. 
1793  BURNS  On  Rodney's  Victory  i  Instead  of  a  Song, 
boys,  I'll  give  you  a  toast.  1816  J.  \VILSON  City  of  Plague 
l.  iv,  I  rise  to  give,  most  noble  President,  The  memory  of 
a  man  well  known  to  all.  1837  DICKENS  Fickiv.  xxxyii, 
'Gentlemen  ',  said  the  man  in  blue.  .'I'll  give  you  the  ladies, 
come  '.  1891  Standard  10  Nov.  5/3  The  Lord  Mayor  next 
gave  '  The  Health  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor '. 
VII.  To  make  partaker  of. 

28.  To  communicate,  impart  to  a  person  or  thing 
(some  quality,  state,  etc.  belonging  to  the  subject). 

a  1470  TIITOFT  Tulle  on  Frietuish.  (Caxton)  iv,  The  gretest 
fruyte  of  naturel  virtue,  .is  thenne  taken  whan  it  is  youcn 
and  departed  to  theym  that  be  next  in  frendship  &  good 
wille.  c  1566  ].  ALDAY  tr.  Hoaystitait's  Tluat.  World  r  iij. 
For  the  father  can  give  to  the  child  but  fraile  and  mortal! 
fleshe.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  18  The  match 
also  if  it  bee  not . .  kept  verie  drie . .  it  giveth  no  fire  to  the 
touchpowder.  Mod.  I  hope  I  have  not  given  you  my  sore 
throat. 

b.  Of  a  place,  a  thing  :  To  supply,  be  the  source 
or  origin  of  (a  name,  title). 

1639  T.  BKUGIS  tr.  Camus'  Mor.  Kel.  144  This  Castle  giveth 
name  unto  a  Family  sufficiently  knowne.  a  1671  LD.  FAIRFAX 
Mem.  (1609)  84  The  place  was  Marston  fields,  which  after- 
wards gave  the  name  to  this  battel.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess. 
(1889)  I.  ii  The  Loire,  its  banks  still  clad  with  the  broom 
which  gives  their  title  to  the  Plantagenets. 

29.  To  impart  (knowledge,  information) ;  to  im- 
part the  knowledge  of  (a  fact,  a  name,  one's  opinion 
or  intention),     t  To  give  part  [  =  Sp.  dar  parte, 
F./airt  part] :  to  apprise  a  person  of.      To  give 
(a  person)  a  piece  of  one's  mind:    colloq.^  usually, 
to  give  emphatic  expression  to  one's  disapproba- 
tion. 

CI449  PECOCK  Repr.  68  Bi  leching  and  informacioun  of 
sum  sad  clerk  jouun  to  thee.  1558  Q.  EI.IZ.  in  Strype^Mx. 
Ref.  (1709)  I.  App.  i.  2  We  do  publish  and  give  knowledge 
by  this  our  proclamation  to  all  manerpeple.  1617  MORVSON 
///«,  i.  41  In  giving  my  name,  I  wrote  my  selfe  an  English- 
man. 1643  Order  Paris,  in  Milton's  Areof.  lArb.)  26  By 
way  of  revenge  for  giveing  information  against  them.  1652 
NEEDHAM  tr.  SelJen's  Mare  Cl.  481  This  is  the  real  and 
Roial  design  of  this  Fleet,  whereof  you  may  give  part,  .to 
our  good  neighbors.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  36 
Our  great  Antiquary . .  both  in  familiar  discourse,  and  in  his 
excellent  tract  on  the  Syrian  Deities  gave  me  first  a  hint. 
1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Tral'.  II.  59  Tales  . .  which 
I  shall  give  as  cheap  as  I  had  them.  1785  [see  A  6  a  yj. 
1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  v,  Would  you  give  me  the  Time? 
"865  —  .Mitt.  Fr.  iv.  xiii,  The  room  in  which  she  had  given 
him  that  piece  of  her  mind  at  parting.  1885  Century  Mag. 
XXX.  79  'i  In  a  few  words  Captain  Schley  gave  me  an 
inkling  of  his  plans.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  23  Jan.  5/3  The 
policy  given  in  outline  in  the  Queen's  Speech  ensures  the 
opposition  of  the  Parnellites.  1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster 
xxxiii.  216  The  men  gathered  close  about  T.  . .  T.  gave  his 
-Ian.  1889  F.  BARRETT  Under  Strange  Mask  II.  xvi.  109, 
gave  him  my  name. 
b.  To  give  to  the  world,  to  the  public :  to  publish 
(a  literary  work,  a  discovery,  etc.). 

1757  W.  CULLEN  in  Life  (1832)  I.  531  When  those  parts  that 
are  finished  shall  be  given  to  the  public.  1825  New  Monthly 
Mag.  XV.  461  The  results  of  these  enquiries  have  been 
given  to  the  world.  1891  Temple  Bar  Dec.  481  '  Marmion  ' 
was  given  to  the  world  m  1808. 

C.  To  give  (a  person)  to  believe,  know,  note,  ««- 
derstand,  etc. :  to  impart  to  him  information  that 
will  lead  him  to  believe  (etc.).  Also  in  indirect 
passive. 

ci$66  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaysluau's  Tkeat.  World  Rb,  The 
whiche  giveth  us  to  understande  that  man  is  the  verie  chiefe 
worke  of  God.  1586  Q.  ELIZ.  in  Corresf.  Earl  Leicester 
(Camden  Soc.  1844)  210  So  we  think  mete  the  counsel  of 
state  be  geven  to  understand.  1586  EAKL  LEICESTER  ibid. 
246  It  is  secretly  and  assuredly  giuen  me  to  vnderstand  [etc.]. 
1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pi.  Tamhirl.  v.  ii,  I  . .  Shall  give  the 
world  to  note.  -That  virtue  solely  is  the  sum  of  glory.  16x3 
LISLE  Mlfric  on  U.  q  N.  Test.  M  iij  a,  He  doth  moreouer 
giue  vs  to  vnderstand  the  number  of  the  Sermons  that  he 
translated.  1661  R.  L'EsTRANCE  State  Divinity  44,  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  [etc.].  1778  J.  LAURENS  in  Sparks 
Corr.  Anter.  Rci*.  11853)  II.  170  we  have  given  them  to 
understand  that  the  frigate  . .  is  to  push  out  of  the  Sound. 
1786  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  '•  539.  Our  report,  .they  may 
be  given  to  know,  cannot  be  formed  without  decisive  informa- 
tion. 1811  C'TESS  BERKELEY  Addr.  to  Peers  19,  I  met  him 
when  he  gave  me  to  believe  that  his  intentions  were  honour- 
able. 1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  82  Four  of  the 
Judges  gave  him  to  understand  that  they  could  not,  on  this 
occasion,  serve  his  purpose.  1875  H.  KINGSLEY  No.  Seven- 
teen xxii.  167'*  How  did  you  lie?'  '  Not  at  all  in  words,  but 
I  gave  him  to  think  that '  [etc.].  1889  M.  CAIRD  Wing  of 
Azrael^  III.  xxxvi.  129  Adrienne  was  given  to  understand 
that  this,  .was  entirely  her  doing. 

VIII.  To  allot,  apportion,  assign. 
30.  To  allot,  apportion  ;   to  cause  to  have  as 
one's  share,     f  To  give  to  lot  (see  LOT  rf.).     Also 
in  indirect  passive,     f  In  pa.  pple.  with  adv.  = 
Dowered. 

c  1050  [see  A  6  a  0].  c  1 130  Hali  Mrid.  g  Hwen  bus  is  of 
pe  nche  hwat  wenes  tu  of  the  poure  bat  beo'5  wacliche 
ijeouen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16767+118  Him  was  not  geue 
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GIVE. 

so  mikel  plas,  War-on  he  mi^t  dee  fayre.  IHd,  28724  O  crist 
..  We  find  he  gaf  na  penance  mare.  1382  [see  A  3  b  a]. 
c  1450  St.  Cut/wtrt  (Surtees)  7082  pe  bischop  penance  ban 
him  gaue.  1579  SPENSER  Shefih.  Cal.  Apr.  114  Let  that 
rowme  to  my  Lady  be  yeuen.  1599  J  AS.  I  BaatA.  Awpoi- 
(16031  01  /Equitie  in  thinges  arbitral!,  giueth  euery  one  that 
which  is  meetest  for  him.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vm.  339  Not 
onely  these  fair  bounds,  but  all  the  Earth  To  thee  and  to 
thy  Race  I  give.  1771  GOI.DSM.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  15  It  was 
soon  after  united  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  made  a  prin- 
cipality, and  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  crown.  1885 
J.  MARTINEAU  Types  Eth.  Th.  II.  i.  i.  §  2.  156  The  states  in 
question  being  given  to  the  respective  subjects.  1890  /„//- 
pincoifs  Mag.  Feb.  217,  I  was  given  a  hut  in  Hope  Town. 
1891  Murray's  Mag.  Apr.  524  He  was  given  the  contract. 

b.  To  assign  or  impose  (a  name) ;  f  to  appoint, 
fix  (a  day,  time). 

c  lajo  Gen.  ff  Ex.  232  Adam  abraid,  and  sa}  Sat  wif,  Name 
he  ^af  hire  Sat  is  ful  Rif.  c  i^odisf.  Love  615  }>eos  bej>  be 
nomen  ..  pat  be  prophetes  him  jeeuen.  c  1450  MYRC  138 
Then  may  the  fade*  wyjwute  blame  Crysten  the  chylde  and 
}eue  hyt  name.  1461  Paston  Lett.  No.  394  II.  18  To  gyve 
them  that  ar  chosyn  knyghtcs  of  the  .shire,  day  after  Michel- 
messe.  a  1533  Lu.  BKRNEKS  Huon  xlix.  165  He.  .gaue them 
day  to  be  with  him  within  .xv.  dayes.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr.  Clause  3  For  rewarde  wherof  vertu  also  gave  you 
that  name.  1570-6  LAMRARUE  Peratnb.  Kent  (1826)  259 
A  thing  worthy,  .of  reformation  when  God  shal  give  time. 
16x3  PUHCHAS  Ptffrimac*  (1614)  622  The  women  wash  the 
childe  all  over  with  water,  and  give  the  name.  1630  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1650)  I.  45  The  Court ..  gave  day  tp 
joyn  in  Demurrer  this  Tearm.  (11715  BURNHT  Own  Time 
II.  175  They  were  bound  ..to  proceed  according  to  the 
rules  of  parliament,  which  was  to  commit  the  person  so 
impeached  and  then  give  a  short  day  for  his  trial. 
t  C.  To  appoint  to  an  office  or  function.  Obs. 
1535  COVERDALE  i  Ckron.  vii.  [vi.US  As  for  their  brethren 
the  Leuites,  they  were  geuen  to  all  tne  offices  in  the  habita- 
tion of  the  house  of  the  Lorde.  1611  BIBLE  Kph.  iv.  u  He 
gaue  some,  Apostles  ;  and  some,  Prophets. 
31.  To  attribute  in  thought  or  speech;  to  ascribe, 
assign,  f  Formerly  often,  to  ascribe  (a  literary 
work)  to  a  person  as  author.  Obs. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmegr.  Glasse  12  The  /Egiptians 
. .  gave  to  the  seven  Planetes  .vij.  heavens.  1603  FI.ORIO 
Montaigne  u.  iv.  (1632)  200,  I  do  . .  give  pricke  and  praise 
[F.j'e  donnt  la  p<iltne\  unto  Jaques  Amiens.  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  i.  iii.  119  Those  that  gaue  the  Thane  ofCawdor  to 
tne,  Promis'd  no  lesse  to  them.  1613  —  Hen,  VIII,  in.  ii. 
262  From  all  That  might  haue  mercie  on  the  fault,  thou 
gau'st  him.  1634  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  42  He  gave  too  much 
to  traditions.  1756-8*  J.  \VARTON  Ess.  Pope  II.  ix.  60  On 
its  first  publication,  Pope  did  not  own  it,  and  it  was  given 
by  the  public  to  Lord  Paget,  Dr.  Young,  Dr.  Desaguliers, 
and  others.  1770  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  243,  I  have  lately 
read  a  good  part  ..  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  late  verdicts.  .. 
They  give  it  to  Lord  Camden.  1777  SHERIDAN Sch.  Scandal 
i.  i,  I  don't  wonder  at  people  giving  him  to  me  for  a  lover. 
1797  Morn.  Chron.  13  Nov.,  The  translation  of  the  Dia- 
tribe against  England,  which  has  been  given  to  the  pen  of 
M.  de  Tallyraud.  1812  Brit.  Bibliographer  II.  392  George 
Pettie.  [note}  Warton  calls  him  William,  but  I  have 
A.  Wood's  authority  for  giving  him  the  name  of  George. 
1879  M.  I.  GuKSTZfc/.  Hist.  Eng.  xxxiv.  342  Henry. .  gave 
all  the  glory  to  God.  188$  Manch.  Exam.  10  July  5  'i  It  is 
proper  to  give  full  weight  to  the  exculpatory  evidence 
adduced. 

tb.  To  give  for,  also  simply  to  give  (chiefly 
with  adjs.  or  pples.  of  condition) :  To  account,  con- 
sider, set  down  as.  Cf.  to  give  over,  up  for.  Obs, 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <y  Cl.  l.  iv.  40  Mens  reports  Giue  him 
[Pompey]  much  wrong'd.  16x5  Voy.  Guiana  in  Harl. 
Misc.  (Main.)  III.  177  yVe  descried  her  to  leeward  of  us, 
contrary  to  our  expectation,  having  given  her  for  lost.  i6» 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Span.Cur.  iv.  iv,If,  ere  the  sun  b«  set,  I  see  you 
not,  give  me  dead,  a  1625  FLETCHER  Hum.  Lieutenant  u.  ii, 
Nay,  give  'em  lost,  I  saw  'em  off  their  horses,  c  164.5  HOWELL 
Lett.  (1655)  I.  v.  xxx.  226  Greek  I  perceiv'd  it  was  not, 
nor  Latin  or  English ;  So  I  gave  it  for  meer  gibbrish.  1646 
FULLER  Wounded  Cons c.  (1841)  342  Pensive  parents  solicit- 
ous for  the  souls  of  their  children  have  even  given  them  for 
gone.  1671  MARVELL  Orr.Wks.  1872-5  II.  392  The  Dutchess 
of  York  is  dead.  AH  gave  her  for  a  Papist.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  130  F  4  The  Parents,  after  a  long  Search  for  him, 
gave  him  for  drowned  in  one  of  the  Canals,  a  1715  BURNET 
Own  Time  II.  144  The  party  against  the  court  gave  all  for 
lost.  1740  tr.  de  Manny's  J<  or  t.  Country-maid  (1741)  I.  191, 
I  gave  myself  for  lost. 

f  C.   To  give  for  granted :  to  take  for  granted, 
consent  to  assume.    Obs. 

1637  HEVLIN  Antid.  Line.  u.  vii.  81  Which  given  for 
granted  we  proceed,  and  will  shew  some  reasons  [etc.].  1657 
R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  25,  I  shall  easily  be  led.,  to  give 
for  granted,  that  Carlisle  Bay  [etc.J.  1693  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
JosephuS)  Antiq.  m.  v.  (1733)61  The  Hebrews  . .  fell  into  a 
Consternation  giving  it  for  granted  that  God  in  his  wrath 
had  taken  away  Moses. 

32.  The  pa.   pple.  is  used,  esp.  in  an  absolute 
clause,   with   the   sense  :    Assigned  or  posited  as 
a  basis  of  calculation  or  reasoning.     Cf.  GIVEN 
ppl.  a. 

1667  PRIM  ATT  City  <y  C.  Build.  159  How  to  draw  a 
Perpendicular  Line  from  any  Point,  to  any  Line  given. 
1828  J.  H.  MOORE  Pract.  Navig.  (ed.  20)  109  The  Differ- 
ence of  Latitude  and  Departure  given,  to  find  the  Course, 
Distance,  and  Difference  of  Longitude.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  5  May  5/1  Given  a  reasonable  amount  of  variety 
and  quality  in  the  exhibits,  an  exhibition . .  is  sure  to  attract 
large  numbers. 

IX.  To  yield  as  a  product  or  result. 

33.  To  yield,  supply,  furnish,  as  a  product. 

c  laoo  [see  A  i  b].    a  1225  [see  A  8  ^].     a  1300  Cursor  M+ 


the  whole  .Province  01  i  orke,  gave  yerely  to  this  Hospital! 
certain  measures   of  corne.     1577  B.   GOOGE  Hercsbach's 


GIVE. 

Hnsb.  III.  (1586)  1 50  She  requireth  greater  quantity  of  meate, 
whereby  she  may  give  the  more  milke.  1617  MORYSON 
Itin.  i.  91  The  same  family  hath  given  three  Dukes  . .  and 
three  Patriarkes,  and  twelve  Procurators  of  Saint  Marke. 
1628  DlGBY  Voy.  Medit.  41  Trees  that  giue  aromatike 
gummes.  1641  J.  JACKSON  Trite  Evang.  T.  11.  121  The 
Cow  ..  which  was  so  fruitfull  at  the  Paile,  that  for  the 
abundance  of  milk  she  did  give,  the  owner  might  eate 
butter.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  146  The  washings 
.  .bubbled,  subsided,  and  gave  lime,  like  the  rest.  1792 
Descr.  Kentucky  39  This  establishment  gives  already  2,000 
yards  of  sail-cloth  a  week.  1841  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  1 1. 
l.  I2i  The  241  Ibs.  of  wheat  should  have  given  189  Ibs.  of 
flour.  1852  IMit.  XIII.  i.  26  The  cow.  .gave  in  the  evening 
5  quarts  of  milk.  Ibid.  38  Cream  on  milk,  a  little  acescent, 
will  'give'  the  butter  with  less  labour  in  churning  than 
when  the  milk  or  cream  is  void  of  acidity.  1890  Harper's 
Mag.  Oct.  770/1  This  second  brewing  will  give  a  darker 
liquid.  1891  Strand  Mag.  Jan.  96/1  The  lamps  gave  an 
uncertain  light. 

f34.  To  fetch,  be  worth  (a  price).   Obs. 

a  1575  Diiiru.  Occiirr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  306  The  Meill 
gaif  xij  shillings  the  peck.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  41 
A  Spanish  shilling  gives  twenty  five  Pice,  a  Riall  of  eight 
gives  five  Mammoodees.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol. 
Gen.  (1693)  663  Let  him  sell  oyl,  if  it  give  anything.  1761 
EARL  HADDINGTON  Forest-trees  (1765)  8  In  other  countries 
it  gives  a  great  price.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  258 
The  country  would  be  so  much  overstocked  with  timber, 
that  it  would  give  no  price. 

35.  To  yield  as  the  result  of  calculation  or  mea- 
surement. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  91  The  Garden  . .  has  six 
severall  discents,  each  part  giving  eightie  paces,  and  seventie 
broad.  1727  ARBUTHNOT  Table  Anct.  Coins,  etc.  240  The 
number  of  Men  being  divided  by  the  number  of  Ships,  gives 
four  hundred  and  twenty-four  Men  a-piece.  1739  tr. 
Algarolti  on  Nnvfon's  Theory  (1742)  II.  149  Two  multi- 
plied by  itself  gives  Four.  1858  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Site.  XIX. 
l.  172  An  analysis  of  the  guano.. gave  the  following  results. 
1890  Longm.  Mag.  July  282  [His]  name  in  Hebrew 
characters  gives  us  666— the  mystic  number  of  the  Anti- 
christ. 

f  36.  Of  experience,  reasoning,  etc. :  To  yield 
the  conclusion  that.  Also  of  a  name  :  To  import, 
signify.  Obs. 

ci449  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  v.  306  Experience  hath  jouun 
bifore  these  daies  that  grete  lordis  [etc.).  1481  CAXTON 
Myrr.  \\.  i.  64  Raison  and  nature  gyue  that  alle  the  worlde 
be  rounde.  1552  LATIMER  Serm.  Lincolnsh.  ix.  (1562) 
144  b,  The  time  giueth  it  that  Christ  shoulde  come.  1567 
MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  22  Taraxippus  the  stone,  as  the  name 
giueth,  doth  signifie  the  Horse  his  trouble  and  disquietnesse. 
1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xxx.  52  The  same  reason  gives 
it :  for,  Optima  corrupta  pessima.  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orif. 
Man.  i.  iii.  88  This  Instance  gives  the  impossibility  of  an 
eternal  Existence  in  any  thing  essentially  alterable  or 
corruptible. 

X.  To  cause  to  have. 

37.  With  direct  and  indirect  obj. :  To  cause  to 
have  (a  possession) ;  to  cause  to  receive  (anything 
material  or  immaterial,  a  benefit  or  injury)  ;  to  pro- 
duce in  a  person  or  thing  (a  state,  condition,  feel- 
ing) ;  to  invest  or  endow  with  (a  quality,  a  right, 
a  power );  to  restore  (one's  health,  sight,  etc.).  Said 
both  of  persons  and  things,  f  To  give-  one  tht 
worse :  to  worst,  defeat. 
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Destr.  Troy  10404  He  greu it  |>e  greke,  and  geue  hym  be  worse. 
c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  710  p'  suche  a  meracule  for  hurre  hadde 
wroujt,  And  jeve,  for  hurre  love,  b*  bysone  mon  his  syjt. 
1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  781  The  ieoperdy 
so  well  passed,  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  talke  with  him 
thereof.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V,  55  b,  To  geve  men  a 
courage  for  to  go  furth,  money  was  fyrst  gathered.  1590 
SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapotis  i8b,  Whereby  [a  wad]  the  whole 
charge  of  powder  being  restrained  may .  -give  the  more  force 
to  the  bullets.  1610  Bp.  CARLETON  hirisdiction  163  When 
the  pope  was  able  to  meet  the  Emperour  in  battell  and  give 
him  the  worse.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  n.  75  Finding  the  Army 
a  meere  Chaos,  he  had  given  it  forme.  1653  If.  COGAN  tr. 
Pinto' s  Trav.  Ixxix.  319  On  the  death  which  I  hope  to  give  to 
this  Fish,  my  perfect  content  depends.  1674  tr.  Martiniere's 
Voy.  N.  Countries  32  Which  they  distil,  .putting  in  a  certain 
grain  which  givesitthesamestrengthandintoxication  as  ours. 
1726  G.  ROBERTS  4  Years  Voy.  Ded.  A  iij  b,  A  Person  whose 
Profession  and  Opportunities  have  not  given  him  those 
Advantages  which  others  may  boast.  1728  MORGAN  A  Igiers 
II.  iii.  247  It  gives  me  the  Vapours  to  find  People  miscalled. 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  II.  xxiii.  168,  I  give  you 
emotion,  madam.  Forgive  me.  I  have  performed  my  pro- 
mise. 1773  MRS.  GRANT  Lett.fr.  Mount.  (1813)  I.  xiu.  108 
Another  far-seen  object  gives  sad  variety  to  the  prospect. 
1803  Pic  Nic  No.  4  (1806)  I.  122  Her  restless  ambition  con- 
tinues to  give  alarm  in  every  quarter.  1817  W.  SELWYN 
Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1183  This,  in  Lord  Kenyon  s 
opinion,  gave  the  plaintiff  a  title  to  the  whole.  1862  TYN- 
DALL  Mountaineering  iv.  32  Its  deep  seclusion  gives  it  a 
peculiar  charm.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  3.  176  The 


rrency  is  gi  . . 
being  conducted  at  a  loss  of  something  like  £10,000  a  week. 
1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  88  Clumsy  oars— faugh  !  they 
give  blisters  first  And  then  a  horny  hand.  1890  T.  F.  TOUT 
Hist.  Eng.fr.  1689  115  Burke  gave  the  tone  to  the  mass  of 
English  opinion. 

D.  with  dat.  of  person  and  infinitive. 
1768  Woman  of Honorll.  187  Your  knowing  one  gives  you 
to  know  the  whole  mutton-headed  species.  1803  MARY 
CHARLTON  Wife  4-  Mistress  I.  52  Each  despairing  struggle 
only  gave  her  to  experience  the  full  force  of  her  bonds.  1841 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  in  Apologia  (1864)  273  The  last  miserable 
crntury.  .has  given  us  to  start  from  a  much  lower  level. 
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c.  With  dative  of  red.  pronoun  in  various  uses: 
To  impose  on  oneself  i, trouble)  ;  to  cause  oneself 
to  have  ;a  possession,  privilege,  etc.) ;  to  assume, 
pretend  to.  t  To  give  oneself  wonder:  to  be 
astonished.  To  give  oneself  airs  :  to  assume  a 
bearing  offensively  or  ludicrously  indicative  of 
belief  in  one's  own  superiority. 

c  1500  Melitsitte  xxx.  223,  I  gyue  me  grete  wonder  what 
folke  they  may  be.  1676  tr.  Guitlalicre's  I  'oy.  Athens  5  Look- 
ing gravely,  to  give  myself  Authority  [etc.].  1704,  1734  [see 
AIRJ&  15  b].  1726  G.  ROBERTS  4  Years  I 'oy.  22  without  giving 
myself  any  further  Trouble.  1836  LANE  Mod.  Egypt.  1. 146 
She  went  to  his  shop,  riding  on  an  ass,  to  give  herself  con- 
sequence, and  said  [etc.].  1843  HKTHUNK  Sc.  Fireside  Stor. 
13  She  gave  herself  no  airs  to  procure  it.  1875  JOWKTT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  II.  409  We  ought  not  to  give  ourselves  airs. 
1886  Lam  Times  LXXXII.77/2  A  tribunal  cannot  give  itself 
jurisdiction  by  erroneous  findings  of  fact. 

U  38.  To  give  to  refect,  think  :  to  furnish  mate- 
rial for  reflexion  or  thought.  (A  Gallicism.) 

1890  Globe  7  Aug.  1/4  That  pronouncement  'gives  to  re- 
flect ',  as  the  French  say.  1891  Sat.  Rev.  24  Oct.  477/2  It 
is.  .likely  to  achieve  a  lasting  popularity,  .and  to  '  give  to 
think ' . .  to  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

XI.  39.  To  allow  a  person  or  thing  to  have  or 
take ;  not  to  withhold  or  withdraw ;  to  concede, 
yield.  To  give  (a  person)  best :  to  acknowledge 
oneself  defeated  by  (slang). 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I',  75  The  kyng  of  Englande 
gevyng  the  upper  hande  to  his  father  inlawe  through  the 
greate  citee  of  Paris.  Ibid.,  Hen.  VII,  23  b,  They  never 
gave  their  enemies  one  daye  to  repose.  1583  HOLLYBAND 
Campo  di  Fior  377,  I  yealde  unto  thee . .  Without  any  more 
a  doe,  I  give  thee  the  victorie  at  this  passe-time,  c  1611 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  i.  272  Atrides,  give  not  stream  to  all  thy 
power.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thei'enot's  Trav.  in.  97  The 
common  People  give  their  Wives  great  Liberty.^  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  275  They  give  their  Bodies  due 
Repose  at  Night.  1711  W.  KING  tr.  Naude's  Ref.  Politics 
iii.  121  To  give  a  freer  range  to  his  passions.  1803  Pic  Nic 
No.  3  (1806)  I.  104  Give  but  time  to  this  experiment,  and  it 
will  work  its  end.  1821  SCOTT  Keiiiltti.  xxx,  The  gigantic 
warder.. resigned  his  keys,  and  gave  open  way  to  the  God- 
dess. 1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xxvi,  If  you'll  give  me 
five-and-twenty  yards,  I'll  run  you  three  hops  and  a  step  a 
hundred  yards  for  another  crown.  1848  THACKERAY  yan. 
Fair  ix,  She  said  she  would  never  give  the  pas  to  a  trades- 
man's daughter.  1883  R.  BUCHANAN  Love  me  for  Ever  n. 
iii.  87  Give  me  a  little  time,  a  1889  W.  COLLINS  Blind  Love 
(1890)  III.  xlix.  82  Give  yourself  an  hour  to  get  from  station 
to  station.  1889  BOLDREWOOD  Robbery  under  Anns  vii,  I 
could  hardly  stand  for  laughing,  till  the  calf  gave  him  best 
and  walked.  1894  BARING-GOULD  Deserts  S.  France  1. 131 
She  is . .  given  a  long  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

f  b.  absol.  imper.  Give  ye  -  allow  the  remark, 
with  your  permission.  Obs. 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  yan  Hclmonfs  Oriat.  To  Rdr.,  Ye 
seek  not  the  Poor,  but  (Give  Ye)  ye  resemble  Beggars. 

fe.  Give  me  myself:  let  me  go,  leave  me  at 
liberty.  Obs. 

a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Valentitnan  it.  iii,  Give  me  myself  or, 
by  the  gods,  myfriend,  You'll  make  me  dangerous  ! 

40.  intr.  To.  yield,  give  way. 

a.  To  yield  to  pressure  or  strain. 

1577  B-  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  11.  (1586)  icgTheOliue 
. .  will  give  and  bende,  and  so  will  the  Poplar,  the  Willow. 
1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  i.  267  If  that  Cable 
had  given  as  the  otherTwodid,  the  Ship  must  unavoidably 
have  been  lost.  1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archil.  (1742)  I.  9 
If . .  the  Walls  should  happen  to  sink,  or  give  more  on  one 
side  than  the  other  [etc.].  1827  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  193/1 
When ..  the  bricks  were  removed  down  nearly  to  the  ends 
of  the  ties,  these  '  gave '.  1872  S.  BUTLER  Erewhon  v.  32 
My  boots  had  begun  to  give,  for  I  had  been  going  on  rough 
ground  for  more  than  three  weeks.  1879  JUFFERIES  Wild 
Life  in  S.  Co.  72  The  wood  . .  '  gives '  a  little  and  does  not 
jar  when  struck.  1889  STEVENSON  Master  of  B.  ix.  240  The 
rail  of  the  fence  gave  suddenly  under  his  weight.  1890 
Univ.  Rev.  Aug.  616  The  harness  of  officialism  . .  gave  a 
little  at  the  joints.  1800  Tablet  25  Oct.  650  When  it  begins 
to  give  and  part  it  wfll  be  too  late  to  cement  the  union. 
1890  Ittustr.  Lond.  Nevis  i  Nov.  554,'!  My  head  spun  and 
throbbed,  and  my  feet  felt  the  world  give  under  them.  1892 
Black  £  White  2  Jan.  21/2  The  great  hayrick  is  giving. 
They're  all  out  trying  to  prop  it  up.  1893  Longman  s  Mag. 
Apr.  551  The  lock  did  not  give. 

b.  Of  a  joint,  the  nerves :  To  lose  tension,  to  be- 
come relaxed,  to  fail. 

1892  Field  29  Oct.  656/2  Rendered  worse  than  useless  by 
his  knee  giving.  1897  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Nov.  335  My  nerves 
began  to  give. 

C.  (Of  persons) :  To  accommodate  one's  attitude 
to ;  (of  a  dress)  to  adjust  itself  to  (the  varying  curves 
of  the  figure).  Also,  to  allow  free  play,  yield  to. 
Also,  to  give  ground,  draw  back. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  A  mvsem.  166  Persons . .  giving . .  to 
the  motion  of  the  vessel,  like  outside  passengers  by  a  stage- 
coach. 1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  liii,  Dare  we  to  this  fancy 
give?  1866  A.  THOMAS  Played  Out  II.  ii.  40  Miss  Leth- 
bridge's  habit.. Fitting  her  splendidly,  'giving  to  every 
curve  and  line  of  her  supple  figure.  1886  RIDER  HAGGARD 
Solomon's  Mines  xiv.  222  The  Greys  ceased  to  give. 

d.  To  be  affected  by  atmospheric  influences; 
(a)  of  colours,  to  fade  ;  (£)  to  deliquesce,  effloresce, 
soften,  or  deteriorate,  from  the  effect  of  damp; 
(<r)  to  become  damp,  (appear  to)  exude  moisture, 
as  a  stone  floor  after  a  thaw  (see  EVE  ».2)  ;  (rf)  of 
timber,  to  shrink  from  dryness. 

(a)  1546  P'CESS  ELIZ.  in  Ellis  Orif.  Lett.  Ser.  l.  II.  147 
From  the  grace  of  the  pictur  the  comers  may  fade  by  time, 
may  giue  by  wether,  may  be  spotted  by  chance. 
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(i)  1677  GRF.W  Colours  PI.  iii.  S  27  There  are  some  Salts, 
which  will  not  give  in  the  least.  1707  MOKTIMKR  Hnst>.  26  Be 
sure  before  you  carry  your  large  Cocks  [of  hay]  in,  to  open 
them  once,  and  to  spread  them  m  the  Sun,  because  'tis  apt  to 
give  in  the  Cock.  1745  M  KS.  UEI.ANV  Let.  3  Oct.  in  Lift  f, 
L\»>:  11861)  11.391  The  damp  weather  made  the  cement 
give.  1890  Standard  9  Aug.  2/7  The  wicket  was  in  fine 
condition  all  day,  and  at  present  shows  no  signs  of  giving. 

(c)  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH    Disc.  Weapons   21    Some  moyst 
weather  hath  . .  caused  the  powder  to  give  and  danke. 
1643  !'•  GOODWIN   Trial  Christians  Growth    126  As  we 
see  against  rainy  weather,  before  the  raine  begins  to  fall, 
the  stones  will  give,  as  we  use  to  say,  and  grow  danke.    1758 
REID  tr.  Macqner's  Cheiti.  I.  293  It  will  keep  long  without 
giving  or  calcining. 

Jig.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  iii.  491  Flinty  mankinde : 
whose  eyes  do  neuer  giue  But  thorow  Lust  and  Laughter. 

(d)  1627  tr.  Bacons  Life  $  Death  (1651)  8  Planchers  of 
Houses,  which  at  first  lay  close  together  but  after  they  are 
dried,  gave.     1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Verttte  iv,  Onely 
a  sweet  and  vertuous  soul,  Like  scason'd  timber,  never 
gives ;   lint  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal,  Then 
chiefly  lives. 

e.  Of  frosty  weather :  To  relax  its  severity,  to 
become  mild  ;  to  thaw. 

1678  WOOD  Life  9  Dec.  (O.  H.  S.)  1 1.  426  Frosty,  dry,  and 
dusty  . .  and  then  the  weather  gave,  but  no  raine  followed. 
1709  LUTTRELL  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  436  The  weather 
began  to  give  and  the  snow  to  melt.  1840  SPURDENS  Stiff  1. 
to  Forby,  Give,  to  thaw.  '  It  is  beginning  to  give.'  The 
frost  is  going.  1843  LEFEVRE  Life  Trav.  Phyt.  II.  n.  ix. 
287  About  Christmas  the  weather  generally  gives.  1895 
Times  1 1  Feb.  6/3  The  frost  . .  did  not  '  give '  at  all  in  the 
last-named  regions. 

fXII.  41.  In  various  obsolete  uses,  where  put 
or  set  would  now  be  used  ;  e.  g.  To  give  {an)  end, 
a  period,  a  date,  a  stop  to.  Also  to  give  in  hand, 
to  give  fire  to  (see  FIRE  so.  I  f). 

1460-70  [see  A  6  a  a],  c  1489  CAXTON  Sotmes  ofAytnon  xvii. 
396  Reynawd..wyll  not  gyve  noo  yrens  to  your  nevewe. 
L  1489  [see  A  3  ay],  a  1333  LD.  BF.RNERS  Cold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel. 
(1546)  B,  Tyme  gyuethe  ende  to  that  suffrethe  ende.  1595 
[see  A  8  y].  1617  MOBVSON  liin.  HI.  253  His  death  gave  an 
end  to  that  warre  in  the  yeere  1477.  1624  HF.YWOOD  Gunaih. 
in.  160  To  give  date  unto  that  which  hath .. afflicted  me. 
a  1641  SPF.LMAN  Sacrilege  (1698)  121  King  Henry  I .  .dying 
afterward  without  Issue  Male,  in  the  year  1135,  gave  a 
period  to  this  Norman  Family,  a  1677  BARROW  Serin. 
Pleasantn.  Relig.  Wks.  1687  I.  3  The  imperceptible  course 
of  nature.. may.  .give  an  end  to  our  businesses  and  lives 
together.  1677  HALF.  Prim.  Orif.  Man.  n.  i.  132  To  give 
some  stop  to  those  Atheistical  and  Epicurean  Opinions.  1712 
T.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  108  Placing.  .Barrels  of 
Powder  at  the  Foot  of  them,  to  which  they  give  Fire,  by 
Trains  laid  for  that  purpose. 

XIII.  intr.  To  have  a  (specified)  direction. 

1 42.  Of  the  sun  :  To  direct  its  rays,  shine.  Obs. 
1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farine  8p  Her  troughes 
may  be  in  the  ayre,  and  where  the  Sunne  giueth. 

43.  To  look,  open,  lead  ;  afford  a  view  or  passage. 
CaK&,i>ito,off,on,onto,over,to,upon.  (AGallicism: 
cf.  F.  donner  sur.) 

1840  T.  HOOK  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  LX.  434  The  back 
windows . .  to  use  a  French  phrase,  give  to  the  gardens.  1860  - 
DICKENS  Uncomtn.  Trav.  hi,  The  Refractories  were  picking 
oakum,  in  a  small  room  giving  on  a  yard.  1867  Miss 
BROUGHTON  Cometh  up  as  Flower  xxiii.  (1878)  267  The 
verandah  upon  which  the  salon  gives.  1872  LEVER  Let.  Kil- 
gobkin  xxviii.  (1875)  165  Kate  Kearney's  room . . '  gave '  by 
a  window  over  the  leads  of  a  tower.  1872  HOWELLS  Wedd. 
Journ.  107  A  narrow  corridor  gave  into  a  wide  festival  space. 
1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  2  Oct.  17/4  No  window  giving  on 
to  the  Street.  1889  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Thro1  Long  Night 
1. 1.  vi.  83  Bed-room,  dressing-room  ami  boudoir,  all  gave  off 
the  first  landing.  Ibid.  III.  ill.  xv.  268  It  was  the  road 
which  gave  on  to  the  highway. 

XIV.  In  idiomatic  phrases  consisting  of  verb 
and  object. 

44.  Give  birth  to.     a.  To  bear;  bring  forth. 
b.  Jig.  To  produce  ;  result  in. 

1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  267  r  6  jEneas's  Settlement  in 
Italy  produced  the  Ca;sars,  and  gave  Birth  to  the  Roman 
Empire.  1828  SCOTT  f'M.Pfrt/txxvi,  His  wife,  thenneartlie 
time  of  giving  birth  to  an  infant,  fled  into  the_  forest.  1861 
Temple  Bar  II.  327  His  mother,  .dies  in  giving  him  birth. 
1862  STANLEY  Jew.  Ch.  (18771  I.  xii.  231  A  fit  receptacle  of 
a  nation  which  was  to  give  birth  to  the  Sacred  Book  of  all 
lands. 

45.  Give  ground,    a.  To  retire  before  a  superior 
force ;  t  rarely  with  indirect  obj.    b.Jig.  To  yield ; 
to  relax  effort,     t  c.  To  yield  precedence  (obs.\ 

a.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  i.  iv.  15  And  when  the  hardyest 
Warriors  did  retyre,  Richard  cry'de,  Charge,  and  giue  no 
foot  of  ground.    1640  tr.  Verdcre's  Rottt.  Rom.  I.  81  His 
arrivall  stayed  the  fury  of  the  Pagans  in  such  sort,  as  they 
began  to  give  him  ground.  Ibid.  in.  181  The  Pagans  [began] 
to  give  ground.     1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  6  r  9  They  are 
once  again  forced  to  give  ground.    1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xxii.  IV.  433  The  enemy  was  beginning  to  give  ground. 

b.  1645  PAGITT  Heresiogr.  To  Rdr.,  Hereupon  is  he  per- 
secuted, reviled,  &c.  . .  he  gave  not  ground  for  all  this,  but 
bore  up  manfully.    1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  11.258  Though 
the  giving  ground  in  such  Cases  be  what  we  are  apt  rather 
to  pity  than  to  condemn.    1888  MRS.  H.  WARD  R.  Elsmere 
xvi,  As  a  man  wavers  in  a  wrestling  match  when  his  oppo- 
nent unexpectedly  gives  ground. 

0.  1652-62  W.\L\\M  Cosmc.gr.  i.  (1682)130  Valleys  of  great 
fertility,  not  giving  ground  for  fruitfulness  to  the  best  in 
Europe. 

46.  Give  it.    a.  With  dot.  or  to :  To  make  an 
attack  either  with  blows  or  words.     Also  colloq.,  to 
give  it  hot.     b.  slang.    With  to  :  To  rob,  defraud, 
t  c.  =  to  give  tongue  (see  TONGUE)   ohs.). 

a.    1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  iii. 64  Now  Maisters  draw,  Oh 


GIVE. 

well  said  Lucian  :  Good  Boy  in  Virgoes  lap,  giue  it  Pallas. 
1612  CHAPMAN  iriiienvs  '/'.  I.  C  2,  He  giue  it  him  home. 
1831  MACAULAY  Lett.  30  May,  '  I  am  glad  you  put  that  iu ' 
[an  apology  for  using  the  word  constituency},  said  her  lady- 
ship [Lady  Holland).  '  I  was  just  going  to  give  it  you.  It 
is  an  odious  word.'  1872  ranch  27  Apr.  169/1  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  has  given  it  to  the  offenders  rather  hot. 
1878  Scrihier's  Mag.  XVI.  191/1  Now  he  is  giving  it  to  him  ! 

b.  1811  J.  H.  VAUX  flash  Diet.,  Give  it  to,  to  rob  or  de- 
fraud any  place  or  person,  as,  I  gave  it  to  him  for  his  reader, 
I  robb'd  him  of  his  pocket-book. 

C.  1600  CORNWALLVKS  Ess.  xiv,  How  well  lumball  gaue 
it  in  such  a  dry  path,  he  hath  a  Nose  cries  one,  like  a  Beagle, 
and  yet  a  verie  deepe  mouth. 

47.  Give  place  (const,  to),  f  a.  To  give  ground, 
yield  to  pressure  or  force  (ois.).  b.  To  quit 
one's  place  to  make  room  (for  another)  ;  to  yield 
precedence ;  ^fig.  to  be  inferior,  '  yield '  to.  f  O. 
To  yield  or  defer  (to  advice)  (oi's.).  d.  To  be  suc- 
ceeded or  superseded  (by  another  person  or  thing). 

[In  the  first  two  senses  the  phrase  is  a  literal  rendering  of 
L.  dare  IOCHJH,  Gr.  ronoif  5ii56rru.] 

a.  1383  WVCLIF  fudg.  xx.  36  The  which  thing  biholdynge 
the  sones  of  Yrael  }euen  to  hem  place  to  flee.    1413  Pilgr. 
Sffwle  (Caxton  1483)  i.  iit.  4  Right  as  the  fletyng  ayer  yeuyth 
place  to  the  flyght  of  byrdes  . .  so  was  al  this  erthe  passyble 
to  spirites.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Suffolk  xxii,  Which  must 
perforce  geve  place  vnto  the  wave.     1582  N.  LICHRFIELD 
ir.Castanheda's  Cony.  E.  Ind.  Iviii.  121  The  enimies  were 
driuen  to  giue  place. 

Jig.  1381  WYCLIF  Rom.  xii.  19  Gyue  }e  place  to  ire.  1603 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  605  Although  he  were  glad  to 
depart  and  give  place  to  his  evill  fortune  for  a  time  [etc.]. 
1638  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  BiondCs  Erom.  5,  I  am  resolved  to 
give  fortune  place. 

b.  1381  WYCLIF  Lnke  xiv.  9  He  comynge  that  clepide  thee 
and  him,  seye  to  thee,  3yue  place  to  this,    a  1557  LD.  VAUX 
Aged  Lever  24  in  TotteFs  Misc.  (Arb.)  174  Limpyng  age 
will  hedge  him  now  Where  youth  must  geue  him  place. 
1576  FLF.MING  Panopl.  Epist.  69  Giving  place  to  none  that 
is  neere  unto  you  for  auncientnesse  of  acquaintaunce.    1634 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  91  A  House  and  Garden  of  the 
Kings,  giving  place  to  few  in  Parthia.     1756-7  tr.  T.  Keys- 
ler's  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  350  The  body  of  Henry,  which  lay  on 
the  right  hand,  immediately  moved  to  the  left,  and  gave 
place  to  his  imperial  consort.    1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus 
Ixiv.  268  Thessaly's  youth  gave  place  to  the  Gods  high- 
throned  in  heaven. 

C.  iS7&TmMECatui»eonGen.  xv.  324  The  wicked,  .do  at 
no  hand  giue  credite  to  his  promises :  but  the  godly  . .  they 
giue  place  lest  they  stop  the  way  to  the  word  of  God.  1633 
Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  115  If  ye  had  given  place  to 
that  saving  word  of  mine  which  hath  beene  deliver  ' 


you. 


ered  unto 


d-  1555  J.  HOOPER  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564!  153 
His  enemies  both  of  the  body  and  soule  . .  when  death  com- 
meth  they  shal  auoide  and  geue  place  to  such  ioyes  as  be 
prepared  for  vs  in  Christ.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  49  p  3 
These  Gentlemen  . .  give  place  to  Men  who  have  Business 
or  good  Sense  in  their  Faces.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
ii.  1. 158  The  liturgy  gave  place  to  the  Presbyterian  directory. 
a  1889  W.  COLLINS  Blind  Lore  (1890)  III.  Ix.  240  Autumn 
had  given  place  to  winter. 

48.  Give  rise  to.    To  be  the  origin  of;  to  pro- 
duce ;  to  result  in. 

1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.   Scand.   i.  i,  Very  trifling  circum- 
stances have  often  given  rise  to  the  most  ingenious  tales.     | 
1798  FERRIAR  Illustr.  Sterne  ii.  2_5  The  birth  and  education 
of  Pantagruel   evidently  gave   rise   to  those  of  Martinus 
Scriblerus.     1863  E.  V.  NEALE  Anal.  Th.  f,  Nat.  93  The    ! 
answer  to  these  questions  gave  rise  to  the  systems  of  Hera- 
clitus,   Empedocles,  and  Anaxagoras.     1879  M.  J.  GUEST 
Lect.  Hist.  Eng.  xlviii.  480  His  whole  previous  career  had 
given  rise  to  the  gravest  distrust. 

49.  Give  way. 

a.  Of  fighting  men :  =  Give  gmmd.  To  retreat 
before  an  advancing  force ;  to  break  rank.  Also 
transf.  andyf?-.  Const,  to. 

1413  P'lgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxx.  78  The  chyue- 
tayns  haue  at  the  moost  nede  of  socour  yeuen  weye  to  their 
enemyes  and  made  the  peple  proye  to  them.  1485  CAXTON  ' 
Chas.Gt.  191  They.. made  so  grcte  bruyt  that  the  moost 
hardyest  of  the  paynyms  gaf  them  waye.  1704-5  ATTERBURY 
Serin.  (1726)  I.  369  With  how  much  greater  Difficulty, 
every  time  that  we  give  way,  we  recover  our  Ground.  1804 
W.  TENNANT  Ind.  Recreat.  (ed.  2)  II.  383  Our  troops  by 
some  strange  mismanagement  gave  way  on  the  right  1870 
MI.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng.  Iv.  567  The  Guards,  fightinl 
gallantly,  began  to  give  way  nevertheless. 

fb.  To  make  way;  leave  the  way  clear.  In 
early  use  often  to  give  the  way.  Const,  to.  Obs. 

aIS33  LD.  BERNERS  Hum  xxxviii.  122  They  gaue  hym 
way,  nor  durst  aproche  nere  hym.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueto- 
nius 102  He  himselfe  would  arise  up  unto  the  said  consuls 
and  give  them  the  way  [L.  decedere  via}.  1617  MORYSON 
/tin.  in.  55  The  coaches  comming  downe  from  the  upper 
parts,  give  the  way  to  those  that  come  up.  1687  BOYLE 
Martyrd.  Theodora  vii.  1 1703)  90  Such  sentiments,  .as  made 
them  with  great  respect  give  her  way.  1697  DRYDEN  jUneid 
\.  822  Scarce  had  he  spoken,  when  the  Cloud  gave  way,  The 
Mists  Hew  upward,  and  dissolv'd  in  day.  1828  SCOTT  F  M 
Perth  11,  A  common  feeling  of  respect  induced  passengerc 
to  give  way  to  the  father  and  daughter. 

o.  To  make  room  for;  be  superseded  by 
Const,  to. 

1713  STEELE  Englishm.  No.  12  Sophistry  must  give  wav 
to  Learning.  1852  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  (,853) ™uil 
early  Christian  faith  has  given  way  to  doubt!  1885  M. 

id.  To  allow  free  scope,  opportunity,  or  liberty 

ot  action  to.     Also  in  indirect  passive,  and  To  give 

•way  (to  a  person)  to  do,  that,  etc.    Obs.  •  passine 

into  f.  and  g. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (I633)  5  And  knowing  that  the 
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1    violence  of  sorrow  is  not  at  the  first  to  be  striven  withall . . 
i    they  pave  way  unto  it  for  that  day  and  the  next.     J597 
J    SHAKS.    2   Hen.   Il^j  v.   ii.   82,    1   gaue  hold   way  to   my 
authority,  And  did  commit  you.     1605  BACON  Adv.  Leant. 
i    I.  vii.  §  7  Antoninus  Pius,  .not  only  ceasing  persecution,  hut 
i    giving  way  to  the  advancement  of  Christians.     1611   Him..: 
•     Transl.  fn'f.  \  Certaine.  .could  not  be  brought  ..  to  giue 
way  to  good  Letters.     1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camden) 
15  This  is  not  to  be  given  way  to.     1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr. 
BioJidCs  Erom.    133   Giving  thereby  rather  way  and  en- 
couragement to  the  Infante,  to  demand  her.     1633  HALL 
Hard  '/'.  610,    I  will  give  way  to  a  shepheard  not   more 
foolish  than  wicked  to  arise  in  my  Church.   (11657  BRADFORD 
Plymouth  Plantat.  (1856)  134  At  length,  after  much  debate 
of  things,  the  Gpvr  . .  gave  way  that  they  should  set  corne 
every  man  for  his  owne  perticuler.    1793  BURKE  Corr.  (1841) 
IV.  143  They  who,  through  weakness,  gave  way  to  the  ill- 
designs  of  bad  men  [etc.].    [i8i8J.\s.  MILL  Brit.  lndia\.v. 
II.  £17   From  that  moment  the  General  gave  way  to  his 
spint  of  dissatisfaction  and  complaint.] 

6.  Of  things,  material  and  immaterial :  To  yield, 
be  dislodged,  break  down  (under  pressure  or 
violence),  f  Const.  fo(obs.'}.  Of  the  health,  mental 
powers,  etc. :  To  break  down,  fail. 

1640  tr.  Verdere's  Rom.  Rom.  in,  2  All  the  skill  and 
courage  the  Marriners  had  were  fainc  to  give  way  to  the 
violence  of  this  tempest.  1665  MANLEY  Grot  ins*  L,ow  C. 
IVarrcs  683  Their  Cannon  being  neither  raised  nor  well 
planted,  by  their  own  weight  and  force  were  fixed,  until  at 
last  the  Sands  giving  way,  they  were  removed.  1697  DKVDEM 
jEneidi,  170  The  stoutest  Vessel  to  the  Storm  gave  way,  and 
suck'd  through  loosen'd  Planks  the  rushing  Sea.  1726  G. 
ROBERTS  4  years  Voy.  123  If  any  Thing  gave  Way.  we  could 
better  mend  it . .  by  Day.  iSao  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk. 
(1859)  '63  The  bashfulness  of  the  guests  soon  gave  way 
before  good  cheer  and  affability.  1840  Taifs  Mag.  XVI. 
269/2  His  health  gave  way  to  the  attacks  of  disease.  Ibid, 
316/2  He  rung  the  bell  till  the  rope  gave  way.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xvi.  116  Once  upon  a  steep  hard  slope 
Bennen's  footing  gave  way.  1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos 
Ser.  in.  xxvii.  264  His  strength  gave  way  under  repeated 
wounds.  1885  SIR  I.  HANNEN  in  Law  Rep.  10  Prob.  Div.  90 
Her  health  evidently  gave  way  soon  after  her  marriage.  1889 
MBS.  KENNARD  Landing  a  Prize  III.  ii.  33  Neither  knot 
nor  gut  gave  way  under  the  tremendous  strain.  1889  M. 
CAIRD  Wing  Azrael  \\.  xvi.  19  Her  voice  shook  and  gave 
way  at  the  last  word. 

f.  Of  persons :  To  yield  under  solicitation  or 
insistence;  to  make  concessions;  to  defer  to  the 
will  of  another.     Const,  to. 

1758  LD.  KAMES  in  Life  W.  Cnllen  (1832)  I.  601  If  you 
give  way  to  every  patient  . .  you  will  never  stir  from  Edin- 
burgh. i8ai  J.  W.  CHOKER  in  Diary  30  July  (1884),  When 
he  gives  way.  .he  does  it  with  so  bad  a  grace  [etc.].  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  2.  120  At  the  very  moment  of 
apparent  triumph  John  suddenly  gave  way.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  132  He  gives  way  to  a  sentiment  which  in 
his  own  case  he  would  control. 

g.  To  abandon  oneself /0  (anger,  grief,  etcA 
[1818  :  see  49  d.]   i8u  SCOTT  JVi&rSxxxvi,  Here  the  dame 

was . .  inclined  to  give  way  to  a  passion  of  tears.     1880 
MCCARTHY  Own  Times  III.  xxxiii.  70  He  never  gave  way 
either  to  anger  or  alarm.     1891  Strand  Mag.  May  552/2    | 
Don't  give  way  to  despair  so  quickly. 

h.  To  allow  one's  self-control  or  fortitude  to  be 
broken  down. 

1879  Miss  BRADDON  I'ixen  III.  150  'The  fact  is,  she  fives 
way  too  much',  exclaimed  active  little  Mrs.  Scobel,'who 
had  never  given  way  in  her  life.  1879  EDNA  LYALL  Won 
by  Waiting  xvii,  Her  old  courage  kept  her  from  quite 
giving  way. 

i.  Of  stocks  and  shares :  To  fall  in  price. 

1885  Manch.  Exam.  30  Nov.  4/1  Mexican  Ordinary  at  the 
morning  was  \\  up,  but  it  afterwards  gave  way,  the  final    , 
price  being  65$  ex.  div. 
j.  Naut.  (See  quot.  1867.) 

i8oa  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XX.  327  The  steersman  should  . .     ! 
encourage  the  rowers  lo  give  way.     1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.    \ 
Mast  xxv.  79  Give  way  boys  !  Give  way  !    Lay  out  on  your    \ 
oars,  and  long  stroke  !     1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk^  Give    \ 
tuay^  the  order  to  a  boat's  crew  to  renew  rowing,  or  to  in- 
crease their  exertions  if  they  were  already  rowing.  To  hang    j 
on  the  oars.     1883  STEVENSON  Treat.  1st.  xvi.  134  The  next 
moment,  .we  had  shoved  off  and  given  way. 

XV.  Used  intr.  with  prepositions  in  specialized 
senses.  (See  also  senses  14  d  and  43.) 

f  50.  Give  against  — .  To  impinge  against ; 
to  attack,  assault,  run  counter  to.  Obs. 

1646  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Biondfs  Crvill  Warres  Eng.  11. 
vi.-ix.  1 52  They  gave  against  the  Standard,  slew  Sir  William 
Brandon,  the  Standard-bearer.  1650  —  tr.  Senaulfs  Man 
become  Guilty  20  Christian  Religion  may  truly  boast,  that 
all  her  Maxims  are  Paradoxes,  which  agreeing  with  truth, 
give  against  humane  reason.  Ibid.  356  He  gives  against 
Gods  Providence ..  who  obeys  those  creatures  which  are 
inferiour  to  him.  Ibid.  374  It  was  very  just,  .that  they 
which  fill  our  Sailes  should  make  our  designes  give  against 
the  rocks. 

+  61.  Give  into  — .  [After  F.  donner  dans.] 
To  enter  into,  give  adhesion  to,  fall  in  with  (an  idea, 
project,  etc.) ;  to  engage  deeply  in  (a  business) ;  to 
fall  into  an  error,  a  snare  \  Now  superseded  by 
give  in  to  (see  59  b).  Obs. 

1692  LOCKE  Toleration  HI.  ii.  60,  I  began  presently  to  give 
into  your  method.  170*  ROWE  Tamerl.  Ded.,  At  so  Critical 
a  Juncture  as  this  js.. your  Lordshipoughttogiveintirely  into 
those  Public  Affairs  which  at  this  time  seem  to  Demand  you. 
1705  ADDISON  Italy  96  The  Venetians,  who  are  naturally 
Grave,love  togive  into  the  Folliesand  Entertainments  of  such 
Seasons.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciflkr.  vi.  §  15  Some  things  are 
so  manifestly  absurd  that  no  authority  shall  make  me  give 
into  them.  174*  RICHARDSON  Pamtl*  III.  40  So  that  the 
poor  Girl,  divided  between  her  Inclination  for  him,  and  her 
July  to  her  designing  Mother,  gave  into  the  Plot  upon  him. 
»7oi  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxv.  94  They  gave  into  the 
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I    snare  prepared  for  them,  a  1797  H.  WALPOLE  Mein.  Geo.  //, 

i     I.  57  Mr.  Pitt  gave  strongly  into  a  Parliamentary  Inquiry. 

1815  T.  JKFFF.KSON  Aatobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  6  Marshall  has 

given  into  this  error.     1846  McCl'Ll.ocn  Ace.  lint.  Empire 

(1854"  11.  35  The  country  bankers  gave  into  the  infatuation. 

XVI.  Idiomatically  comljined  with  adverbs. 

52.  Give  about. 

fa.  trans.    To  encompass;   surround,     [trans- 
lating L.  drcumdare]  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIK  Ezek.  iv.  8  Loo  !  y  jaue  about  (or  cum- 
passide]  thee  with  boondis.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  155/1  To 
GiflFe  abowtte,  circitmdare^  circuwstipare. 

b.  To  distribute,  circulate  (writings) ;  to  spread 
(a  rumour). 

a  1715  BUHNET  Own  Time  II.  348  He  [Ferguson]  gave 
about  most  of  the  pamphlets  writ  of  that  side :  and  with 
some  he  passed  for  the  author  of  them.  1724  SWIFT 
Drafter's  Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  n.  74  It  hath  been  given 
about  for  several  days  past,  that  somebody  in  England 
empowered  a  second  somebody  [etc.]. 

53.  Give  again. 

a.  trans.  To  give  back,  restore;  to  give  in  re- 
turn.    Also  t  to  give  againivard. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16476  Here  i  yeld  yow  yur  mone,  ges 
me  a-gain  mi  war.  c  1400  A.  DAVY  Dreams  19  No  strook 
ne  ;af  he  ajeinward.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  155/1  To  Gife 
a-gayne,  redonare.  1530  PALSGR.  566/2,  1  gyve  agayne,  . . 
je  rens. 

b.  intr.  To  soften ;  to  yield,   lit.  oxiAfig.     Cf. 
40  d,  e.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1617  MORYSON  liin.  in.  80  Mineral!  Salt.  .is.  .lesse  subject 


that  it  will  be  little  better  then  raw  Malt.  1853  [see  A  8  y]. 
1869  Lcmsdale  Gtots.,  Give  again,  to  thaw,  to  yield,  of 
a  frost ;  to  relax  through  damp  or  fermentation.  1877 
Holderness^  Gloss.  s.v.,  Bread  is  said  to  give-ageean  when  it 
loses  its  pristine  crispness,  and  becomes  soft  and  moist. 

54.  Give  away. 

a.  trans.  To  alienate  from  oneself  by  gift ;  to 
dispose  of  as  a  present,  as  alms,  or  in  any  way 
gratuitously. 

a  1400  Sir  Perc.  1983  Thou  hase  giflene  thi  part  of  bothe 
away,  n  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1633)  169  The  more  he 
gat,  the  more  still  he  shewed  that  he  (as  it  were)  gave  away 
to  his  new  mistresse,  when  he  betrayed  his  promises  to  the 
former.  1650  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  iv.  |  3  Charity  249 
Love  gives  away  all  things  that  so  he  may  advance  the 
interest  of  the  beloved  person .  [1709  ATTERBURY  Serm.  (1726) 
II.  23j  Whatsoever  we  employ  in  Charitable  Uses,  during 
our  Lives,  is  given  away  from  ourselves  ;  what  we  bequeath 
at  our  Death  is  given  from  others  only.]  1831  BREWSTER 
Norton  (1855)  II.  xxvii.  411  He  used  to  remark  that  they 
who  gave  away  nothing  till  they  died,  never  gave  at  all. 
1888  MRS.  RIDDELL  Nun's  Curse  II.  iv.  89  He  gave  away 
most  of  his  income.  Mod.  The  prices  realised  were  wretch- 
edly low  ;  the  goods  were  almost  given  away. 

D.  To  perform  the  ceremony  of  handing  over 
(a  bride)  to  the  bridegroom  at  a  marriage. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  vii,  I  . .  gave  her  away.  i8s6 
LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Fallacies  xiii,  The  bride,  .presented  to 
him  as  her  father — the  gentleman  that  was  togive  her  away. 
1879  Miss  YONGE  Caiiieos  Ser.  iv.  xx.  215  Mary  was  given 
away,  -by  the  Marquis  of  Winchester. 

t  c.  To  sacrifice  (another's  interests  or  rights). 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  ]'f,  155  b,  Yea,  said  the  capitain, 
so  that  you  geve  away  no  mannes  right,  but  his,  whose 
aucthoritie  you  have.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iii.  28  Be  merry 
Cassio,  For  thy  Solicitor  shall  rather  dye,  Then  giue  thy 
cause  away.  1711  C'TESS  DORCHESTER  in  is/A  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Coinm.  App.  iv.  681  Represent  to  her  Majesty  that 
this  would  be  giving  away  my  Lord's  rank,  who  is  an  older 
Lieutenant  General  than  Lord  Orkney. 

d.  slang.  To  betray,   expose   (oneself,  another 
person)   to   detection   or   ridicule ;    to  let  slip  (a 
secret),  esp.  through  carelessness  or  stupidity. 

1878  Scribnet's  Mag.  XV.  812/1  Ye  went  back  on  her,  and 
shook  her,  and  played  off  on  her,  and  gave  her  away— dead 
away  !  1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  ii,  I  thought 
he  would  give  himself  away.  1889  Answers  20  Apr.  326 
My  closely  cropped  hair,  however,  gave  me  away '.  1891 
Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  20  Feb.  4/1  General  Sherman  would 
not  be  told  a  secret.  He  said  he  would  give  it  away  to  the 
first  person  he  met. 

e.  To  distribute. 

1889  PHILIPS  &  WILLS  Fatal  Phryne  I.  iii.  59  Then  the 
old  vicaire  gave  away  the  prizes.  1891  Cornh.  Mag.  Oct. 
393  She  gives  away  tracts,  addresses  meetings. 

*!<  f.  intr.  Misused  for  five  way  (?  -give  a  way). 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  §  96  579  The  whole 
power  of  the  French  gaue  away,  and  sought  to  saue  it  selfe 
by  flight.  1747  SARAH  FIELDING  David  Simple  (1752)  I. 
37,  1  have  continually  languished  for  Impossibilities,  and 
given  away  to  Desires  as  madly  as  if  [etc.].  1893  Huston 
(Mass.)  Weekly  Transcript  27  Jan.  4/2  His  death  is  as 
though  one  of  the  sheet  anchors  of  society  had  suddenly 
given  away. 

g.  trans.  To  give  up,  resign,  surrender,  rare. 

1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  iv.  i  To  Sleep  I  give  my  powers 
away. 

55.  Give  back. 

a.  trans.  (See  simple  senses  and  BACK.)  To 
restore ;  to  surrender  again ;  to  reciprocate  ;  to  re- 
flect, to  echo,  etc. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  II.  (1633)  142  With  that  he  gave  her 
back  the  paper.  1601  SHAKS.  Tiuel.N.  iv.  iii.iSTake,  and  giue 
backe  affayres.  1709  PRIOR  Despairing Sheph.,  He  gave  'em 
back  their  friendly  Tears,  He  sigh'd,  but  wou'd  not  speak. 
a  1731  ATTF.RBUKY  Sirm.  (J.),  Till  their  vices  perhaps  give 
back  all  those  advantages  which  their  victories  procured. 
1823  Dmglas,or  Field  ofOtttrbnrn  I.xi.  146  [He]  defied  my 
threats,  and  gave  back  my  reproaches.  1831  FR.  A.  KEMui.t 
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in  Rec.  o/Girlhood  (1878)  II.  ix.  249  It  is  the  still,  deep, 
placid  element  that  gives  back  the  images.  1889  J.  MASTER- 
MAN  Scotts  ofBestminsterll.  viii.  43  The  sandy  tracks  gave 
back  no  rumble. 

t  b.  intr.  To  retreat,  fall  back.  0/is.  or  arch. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Eiiiu.  II",  218  By  reason  of  whiche 
SUCCOK,  kyng  Edwardes  partc  gaue  a  litle  backe.  1597 
DANIEL .Civ.  Wars in.  Ixxv,  Now  backe  he  giues,  then  rushes- 
on  amaine.  1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  i.  108  So  they  [Fiends]  gave 
back,  and  came  no  farther.  1814  Theodora  iv.  ii,  Give  back 
— make  way— Room  for  the  prisoner's  witness,  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  484  Slowly  then  Did  he  give  back  face 
foremost  from  the  men. 

t  e.  Of  a  surface  :  To  recede.   Obs. 

1713  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Arc/tit.  I.  86  The  Entablature  is  some- 
times made  to  give  back  or  retreat  a  little  between  the 
Columns. 

t  d.  To  yield  to  pressure.    Obs. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Selv.  71  As  if  he  should  thrust  it 
against  some  hard  body  at  rest,  of  too  stout  a  withstanding 
to  yield  way  or  give  back.  1678  BUNYAN  Pitgr.  \.  185 
Christian  . .  began  to  try  at  the  Dungion  door,  whose  bolt 
(as  he  turned  the  Key)  gave  back. 

1 56.  Give  by.    intr.  To  stand  aside.  Obs. 

1633  MARMION  Fine  Comf.  v.  i,  Give  by  Crochet,  till  I 
question  them. 

57.  Give  down,     trans.  Of  a  cow :  To  let  flow 
(milk).     Also  absol. 

1699  DRYDEN  Oviti's  Met.  xv.  Fables  (1700)  509  And  daily 
to  give  down  the  Milk  she  bred,  A  Tribute  for  the  Grass  on 
which  she  fed.  1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  vi,  In  the 
course  of  ten  days  she  gave  down  her  milk.  1878  Scribner's 
Alag.  XV-382  Give  down  1  Give  down — mycrumpled  brown  ! 

58.  Oive  forth. 

t  a.  trans.  To  offer  ;  to  hold  out.   Obs. 
1584  R.  SCOT  Discav.  Witchcr.  HI.  i.  40  The  diuell  giucth 
foorth  his  hand. 

b.  To  emit. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia.  11.  (1633)  122  All  the  sparkes  of 
vertue..were  so  blown  to  giue  forth  their  vttermost  heat. 
1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  81  We  do  not  hear  that  Mem- 
non's  statue  gave  forth  its  melody  at  all  under  the  rushing 
of  the  mightiest  wind.  1878  Scriimer's  Mag.  XVI.  510/2 
The  fields  . .  give  forth  an  odor  of  spring.  z886  ADEL. 
SERGEANT  No  Saint  II.  i.  15  An  owl  gave  forth  ..  a  long, 
weird,  melancholy  note. 

c.  To  spread  abroad,  publish  ;  to  report,  rumour. 
1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  i  He  gaue  foorth,  that  hee  had 

not  scene  any  profit  to  come  by  any  Synode.  a  1637  HAY- 
WARD  Edtu.  K/(i63o)  84  Soone  after  it  was  giuen  forth,  and 
belieued  by  many  that  the  King  was  dead.  1629  BRENT 
Comic.  Trent  774  By  this  he  was  forced  to  giue  foorth  his 
Oration,  and  sent  a  copie  of  it  to  Rome  [etc.].  1737  OLD- 
MIXON  Clarendon  272  It  was  given  fortli  to  be  by  Commis. 
sion  from  the  King,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  suspect  it. 
1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng.  xlii.  430  The  king  gave 
forth  a  proclamation.  1880  FOWI.ER  Locke  iv.  59  Locke  . . 
then  gave  forth  a  series  of  works  in  rapid  succession. 
59.  Give  In. 

a.  intr.  To  yield ;  to  give  up  the  contest ;  to 
acknowledge  oneself  beaten ;  occas.  (colloq.)  to  ad- 
mit under  pressure  of  argument  (that). 

1616  S.  WARD  Coalefrom  the  Altar  (1627)  16  They  tire, 
giue  in,  and  end  in  the  flesh,  a  1627  HAYWARD  Edw.  VI 
(1630^  32  The  charge  was  giuen  with  so  well  gouerned  fury, 
that  the  left  corner  of  the  Scots  battalion  was  enforced  to 
giue  in.  1648  JENKYN  Blind  Guide  iii.  57  You  give  in  . . 
and  shew  your  self  . .  a  founder'd  disputant.  1805  Sporting 
Mag.  XXVI.  56  According  to  the  boxing  phrase,  [he]  shewed 
the  white  feather  and  gave  in.  1873  MRS.  OLIPHANT  ftiiio- 
cent  II.  ii.  36  'You  won't  give  in?'  said  Frederick.  *  You 
are  just  like  all  women.  You  will  never  allow  you  are  in 
the  wrong.1  1877  —  Yng.  Musgrave  I.  xv.  264  The  squire 
won't  give  in  he  owns  them.  1890  DOYLE  Firm  of  Girdle- 
stone  xxiii.  262  Nothing,  .would,  .bring  her  to  give  in  upon 
that  point. 

b.  To  yield  to  (a  habit,  fashion,  opinion).  [Prob- 
ably originated  by  a  false  analysis  of  give  into  (see 
5i)  =  F.  donner  dans.     (Most  of  our  examples  of 
give  into  appear  in  later  edd.  as  give  in  (o.)\ 

'793  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  483  So  far  from  giving 
in  to  this  opinion  . .  he  was  clear  the  debt  was  growing 
on  us.  1845-6  TRENCH  Huls.  Lect.  Ser.  ii.  i.  160  No  doubt 
there  is  a  temptation  to  give  in  to  this.  1883  W.  BLADES 
Caxtpn  87  Caxton  never  gave  in  to  the  new-fangled  ideas 
of  printers  about  the  advantage  of  title-pages  to  books. 

c.  To  fail,  die  off. 

1840  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  I.  in.  288  These  plants  '  gave 
in  ' :  and  hardly  a  cane  three  feet  high  was  left  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 
fd.  Tointervene.  Also,torushintoconflict.  Obs. 

1610  HEALEY  VivesComm.  St.  Aug.  CitieofGocKjteo)  116 
In  the  midst  of  the  fight  the  women  gaue  in  betwixt  the 
battells.  1640  tr.  Verde™'*  Rom.  Rom.  1. 139  The  gallant 
Pagan,  .gave  in  upon  them  with  the  Giants,  hoping  to  break 
them.  1641  EARL  MONMOUTH  tr.  Biondfs  Civill  Warres  I. 
iv.-v.  r59  Fearing ..  that,  if  new  troopes  of  the  enemy  should 
come  up,  the  enterprise  would  bee  the  more  difficult,  hee 
resolutely  gave  in  amongst  them. 

e.  trans.  To  hand  in,  to  deliver  (an  account, 
return,  etc.)  to  the  person  officially  appointed  to 
receive  it.  To  give  in  one's  adhesion  to :  to  notify 
formally one'sacceptanceof (principles, etc.).  fAlso, 
to  deliver  (a  thrust) ;  to  prefer  (an  accusation). 

1601  MARSTON  Ant.  %  Mel.  n.  Wks.  1856  I.  27  Pray  you 
give  in  an  epithite  for  love.  1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  (1875) 
57  The  third  ..  gave  him  a  Roll  with  a  Seal  upon  it, 
which  he  bid  him  look  on  as  he  ran,  and  that  heshould  give 
it  in  at  the  Ccelestial  Gate.  1688  BURNRT  Lett.  Italy  104 
Some  Accusations  were  given  in  to  the  Inquisitors  against 
him.  1692  SIR  W.  HOPE  Fencing  Master  4  The  figures  giv- 
ing in  the  thmst  are  Paried  by  the  figures  opposite  to  them. 
1722  I)E  FOK  rlagite  (1884)  132  The  ..  Officers  did  not  give 
in  a  full  Account.  1879  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  IV.  x.  118 
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The  Scots  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  peace  of  Crespy. 
1890  Standard  5  Nov.  5/1  The  formula  to  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  bids  us  believe  they  have  given  in  their  adhesion 
Mod.  Names  of  competitors  must  he  given  in  before  the  end 
of  the  month. 

f.  To  bestow  in  addition. 

x886  MRS.  C.  PRARD  Miss  Jacobseti's  Chance  I.  viii.  157 
j  Don't  be  led  away  by  that  professional  manner  of  his.  It's 
•  the  regulation  thing,  given  in  gratis  with  the  prescription. 

g.  Of  a  pugilist :  To  droop  ; the  head;. 

1814  Sporting-  Mag.  XLIV.  240  Donnelly  shewed  evident 
symptoms  of  weakness,  and  gave  his  head  in. 

60.  Oive  off. 

t  a.  trans.  To  relinquish  ;  to  cease,  leave  off. 
Sometimes  with  inf.  as  object.  Obs. 

*595  SHAKS.  John  v.  i.  27  Did  not  the  Prophet  Say,  that 
before  Ascension  day  at  noone,  My  Crowne  I  should  giue 
off?  1613  WITHER  Satyr.  Ess.  (1615)  232  But  yet  I  must  not 
heere  giue  off  to  speake,  To  tell  men  wherein  I  haue  found 
them  weake.  1649  WOOD  Life  (O.H.S.)  J.  151  A.  Wood's 
mother  . .  being  much  out  of  purse  . .  she  gave  off  house- 
keeping. 1697  R.  PEIRCE  Bath  Mem.  n.  viii.  375  He  was 
perswaded  to  give  off  Riding.  1739  STACKHOUSE  Body 
Divin.  (1776)  II.  iv.  i.  §  2  The  necessity  of  giving  off  all 
intercourse  with  him. 

tb.  intr.  To  cease;  to  withdraw,  quit  the  field. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  iv.  iii.  23  Follow  the  noyse  so 
farre  as  we  haue  quarter.  Let's  see  how  it  will  giue  off. 
1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  in.  (1701)  119/2  Diodorus  with- 
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gave  on  as  soon  as  we  pi 

C.  trans.  To  emit,  throw  off. 

"839  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.   I.  u.  192  They  gave  off  their 

moisture  to  the  air.     1861  Temple  Bar  I.  260  These  gases 

are   given  off  very  readily.      1878  HUXLEY   Physiogr.  67 

Every  piece  of  open  water,  .is  constantly  giving  off  vapour. 

d.  To  send  off  as  a  branch. 

1831  R.  KNOX  Clog  tee  fs  Anat.  681  Near  Its  origin,  this 
artery  gives  off  several  branches  to  the  scaleni  muscles. 
1849  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  X.  n.  580  Arteries,  .give  off  many 
branches.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  132  The  paired 
nerves  are  given  off  very  close  to  each  other. 

1 61.  Give  on.    intr.  To  make  an  assault.   Obs. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xvn.  230  The  Troians  first  gaue  on, 
1646  EARL  MONMOUTH  tr.  Biondi's  Civill  Warres  n.  vi.-ix. 
152  With  Cheerefull  countenance  he  gave  on  upon  the 
Enemy,  and  was  as  cheerefully  followed  by  his  men.  1666 
WALLER  Instr.  to  Paint.  12  Where  he  Gives  on,  disposing 
of  their  Fates,  Terror  and  Death  on  His  loud  Cannon  waits. 
1667  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  cclxxx,  He  saw  the  Town's  one 
half  in  rubbish  lie  And  eager  flames  give  [ed.  2.  (1688)  drive] 
on  to  storm  the  rest. 

62.  Oive  out. 

a.  trans.  To  utter,  publish ;  to  announce,  pro- 
claim, report.     To  give  (it)  out:  to  profess,  give 
it  to  be  believed  that.    Also,  to  give  (a  person)  out 
to  be  (so  and  so),  and  absol. 

ci34o  Cursor  M.  29518  (Cott,  Galba)  And  }>at  cursyng  vn- 
lawful  es  . .  be  whilk  es  gifen  out  ouer  tyte,  with-owten  ani 
right  respite.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  113  And  thenne 
by  goddes  grace  I  shal  yeue  out  the  sentence  and  luge- 
ment.  1593  ABP.  BANCROFT  Daung.  Posit,  i.  vi.  20  They 
gaue  it  out  . .  that  some  were  licentious.  1605  SHAKS. 
Afaco.  v.  viii.  8  Thou  bloodier  Villaine  Then  tearmes  can 
giue  thee  out.  fii6io  HEALEY  Theophrastus  (1636)  27 
Hee  gives  himselfe  out  to  bee  Generall  of  the  . .  knights 
of  the  Post.  1688  BURNET  Lett.  Italy  23  His  Followers 
were  given  out  to  be  Hereticks.  vjt&Adv.  Capt.R.  Boyleg 
My_  Master  gave  out  to  my  Mistress  that  ne  should  be 
oblig'd  to  go.  -to  look  after  some  Goods.  vj&Anson's  Voy. 
m.  viii.  370  He  gave  out  at  Macao,  that  he  was  bound  to 
Batavia.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng.  xxxvii.  374 
Some  gave  themselves  out  as  '  poor  scholars '.  1884  Manch. 
Exam.  7  June  4/7  It  was  given  out  that  Germany  and 
Austria  had  the  same  policy  in  Europe.  1889 '  J.  S.  WINTER  ' 
Mrs.  Bob  II.  xii.  177  Not  quite  so  young  as  she  gives  out. 
1899  Chamb.  Jrnl.  7  May  303/2  The  factory  clock  . .  gave 
out  the  hour  of  three, 

b.  To  announce  (a  hymn)  to  be  snng ;  to  read 
out  (the  words)  for  the  congregation  to  sing ;  f  also 
(see  quot.  1825). 

1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  503  p  2  When  the  psalm  was  given 
out,  her  voice  was  distinguished  above  all  the  rest.  1825 
DANNELEY  Encycl.  Mus.,  Give  out  the  Psalm  or  Hymn 
Tune  is  to  perform  upon  the  organ  the  tune  once  over. .for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  congregation  to  join  . .  in  the 
singing  of  the  psalms  and  hymns.  1887  BARING-GOULD 
Gaverocks  II.  xxv.  51  The  clerk  in  church  ..  gave  out  the 
psalm. 

c.  To  send  forth,  emit ;   to  cause  to  be  sent 
forth,     t  Also,  to  put  forth,  utter  (prayers). 

1450-1530  Myrr.  ourLadye  321  O  Mary  flowre  of  vyrgyns 
as  rose  or  lyly,  gyue  oute  prayers  to  thy  sonne  for  the 
helthe  of  crysten  people.  i6ao  BACON  Syfoa.  §  388  In 
Orenges . .  the  Nipping  of  their  Rinde  giueth  out  their  Smell 
more.  1799  SIR  H.  DAVY  in  T.  Beddoes  Contrib.  Phys.  <$• 
Med.  Knowledge  153  Dr.  Ingenhouz  discovered  that  vege- 
tables give  out  vital  air,  when  exposed  to  the  solar  light 
in  contact  with  water.  1861  Temple  Bar  III.  178  The 
gold  gave  out  its  red  glow.  1884  Illnstr.  Land.  News  20 
Dec.  606/2  It  [the  explosive  apparatus]  fell  . .  making  a 
tremendous  noise,  giving  put  a  huge  flash  of  fire.  1890  Ibid. 
26  Apr.  530/1  The  carbonic-acid  gas  and  other  waste  matters 
you  give  out  with  each  breath. 

d.  To  issue ;  to  distribute. 

17x0  STEELE  Tatler  No.  180  F  3  Write  down  what  you 
give  out  to  your  Landress,  and  what  she  brings  Home  again. 
1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  11840)  163  The  king  gave  out 
arms  to  them.  1870  tr.  Erckmann-Chatriati's  Waterloo 
160  At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  the  advance  money  was 
given  out.  1887  BARING-GOULD  GV*vi?w£f  II.  xxxiii.  183  Rose 
had  the  key  of  the  storeroom,  but  forgot  to  give  out  supplies. 

e.  intr.  Of  persons :    To  desist  (in  later  use,  to 
desist  through  exhaustion  of  strength  or  patience). 


GIVE. 

Of  an  implement,  a  limb,  a  machine,  etc. :  To  break 
down,  get  out  of  order,  fail.  Of  a  supply  :  To  run 
short,  come  to  an  end. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  2  Those  plowes  gyue  out  to 
sodemly,  and  therfore  they  be  the  worse,  to  drutve.  16*9 
H.  BURTON  Babel  no  Betliel  ^  [He]  is  willing  rather  to  play 
small  play,  then  to  giue  out.  1729  SWIFT  Grand  Quest., 
Madam,  I  always  beliey'd  you  so  stout,  That  for  twenty 
denials  you  would  not  give  out.  1740  tr.  De  Alouhy's  Fort. 
Country  Maid  (1741)  II.  170  When  a  Man  is  agreeably 
engaged,  he  can't  always  give  out  at  Pleasure  :  instead  of 
one  [glass],  he_drank  several.  1815  Sporting-  Mag.  XLV. 
161  'I  he  first  in  a  lark,  but  the  last  to  give  out.  1856 
OLMSTED  Slave  States  25  A  new  leader  took  the  place 
of  the  old  man,  when  his  breath  gave  out.  1861  W  H. 
RUSSELL  in  Times  24  Sept.,  Tea,  coffee,  and  clothing 
are  nearly  exhausted,  or  have,  as  the  American  phrase 
has  it,  'given  out'.  1875  LOWELL  Wks.  (1890  IV.  280 
Even  the  laborious  Selden,  who  wrote  annotations  on  it 
[the  Polyolbion  ']  ..  gave  out  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
book.  1878  Scribner's  Mag.  XV.  635/1  His  strength  gave 
out  more  than  once.  1882  EDNA  LYALL  Donovan  xxiv,  His 
eyes  have  given  out,  so  he  won't  go  up  this  term.  1890 
Lippincott'ts  Mag.  Feb.  210  Our  powder  gave  out.  1890 
Sat.  Rm.  9  Aug.  158/1  The  Ruby's  engines  gave  out  for  a 
time.  1893  Surrey  Gloss,  s  v.,  His  leg  gives  out  ;  he's 
troubled  to  get  about.  1895  Daily  News  9  Feb.  5/3  Thev 
are  threatened  with  one  great  danger.  Before  spring  their 
finances  may  give  out. 

63.  Oive  over. 

a.  trans.  To  leave  off,  finish,  cease  from  (an 
action) ;  to  give  up,  abandon  (an  attempt,  a  habit, 
a  mode  of  life),  t  Also  with  infin.  as  obj. 

c  1325  Poem  times  Edw.  II  (Percy  Soc.)  xlvii.  Pryde  and 
covetise  Gyveth  over  al  jugement,  And  turneth  lawes  up  and 
down.  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  344  b,  Certain  persones 
. .  saiyng  that  Demades  had  now  geuen  ouer  to  bee  suche 
an  name,  as  he  had  been  in  tyme  past.  1550  CROWLEY  Last 
Trump.  489  Geue  over  all  thy  tippillyng.  1577  HARRISON 
England  \\.  v.  (1877)  i.  m  Giuingouerin  these daies  to  main- 
teine  such  pompous  vanitie.  1583  STUBBES  Anat  Abns.  n. 
(1^882)  03  This  man  . .  ought  not  at  any  hand  to  giue  over 
his  calling,  but  to  perseuere  in  the  same  to  the  end. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  ii.  190  We  pray  you  for  your  owne 
sake  to  embrace  your  own  safetie  and  giue  ouer  this 
attempt.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (16381  23  Neither  did 
the  Turks  thus  oppressed,  giue  it  ouer,  but.  .fought  it  out 
with  inuincible  courage.  1636  KRATHWAIT  Lives  Rom. 


38  It  was  time  for  people  to  give  over  going  to  Confession. 
1708  —  Lett.  (ed.  3)  251  Before  I  give  over  writing  concerning 
this  Place  [etc.].  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  62  PS  When  he 
resolves  to  give  over  his  Passion,  he  tells  us  that  one  burnt 
like  him  forever  dreads  the  Fire.  1720  MRS.  MANLEY  Power 
of  Love  (1741)  135  She  rested  in  this  conceit  'till  the  King 
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then  they  diB  :  they  gave  over  the  contest.  1889  MRS. 
OLIPHANT  Poor  Gent  lent.  II.  xii.  218,  I  know  your  little 
ways.  You'll  have  to  give  them  over  when  we're  married. 
1892  Black  <$•  White  Jan.  54/2  It's  time  she  gave  over  that 
sort  of  pride. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  cease ;  desist,  leave  off. 
f  Of  a  factory  :  To  stop  working. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  23  Let  hym  contvnue 
his  labour,  and  neuer  gyue  ouer.  i6xx  BIBLE  Transt.  Pref. 
7  He  offended  the  Prophet  for  giuing  over  then.  1688  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  159  Last  week  a  great  Tin- 
work  gave  over,  by  which  four  hundred  Tinners  are  out  of 
Employ.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  vi.  418  The  assembly 

grew  so  impatient,  and  made  such  a  noise  and  hissing,  that 
e  was  forced  to  give  over.  1746  Exmoor  Courtship  377 
(E.  D.  S.)  Es  ..  wont  be  mullad  and  soulad. — Stand  azide, 
come,  gi'  o'er.  1840  yrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  iv.  432  He  gave 
over  at  the  end  of  about  six  hours,  and  set  to  again  the 
next  morning.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  4-  //.  Jrnls.  I.  251 
They  ran  hastily  beside  the  carriage,  but  got  nothing,  and 
finally  gave  over. 

f  C.  trans.  To  abandon,  desert  (a  person,  cause, 
etc.).  Obs. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  65  These  knightes  of  grece  aban- 
donne  us  and  gyue  us  ouer.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  xii.  xiii. 
66  And  now  forsuyth,  thy  will  obey  sail  I,  And  giffis  owr 
the  caus  perpetualy.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  ii.  506  The 
Cause,  for  which  we  fought  and  swore  So  boldly,  shall  we 
now  give  o'er  ? 

d.  To  devote,  resign,  surrender,  hand  over :  (a) 
with  obj.  a  person,  oneself,  f  Also  in  pa.  pplc.> 
'  left  to  oneself ',  abandoned  by  God  to  one's  own 
evil  passions. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  192  a/2  The  chylde  marcyal .  .gafe 
hym  self  all  ouer  unto  our  lord  Jhesu  cryste.  1573  ).  SAN- 
FORD  Hours  Recreat.  (1576)  105,  I  feele  yl  sleepe  will  giue 
me  ouer  to  his  sister.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent 
(1826)  157  Men  given  over  to  beleeve  illusions.  £1585  R. 
BROWNE  Answ.  Cartwright  34  The  power  of  the  word  .  .to 
rebuke  and  giue  ouer  to  execration,  a  1586  SIDNEY  A  rcadia 
n.  (1633)  113  O  my  Zelmane,  gouerne  and  direct  me  :  for  I  am 
wholly  giuen  ouer  vnto  thee.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  \.  xvi. 
(1640)  23  Giving  themselves  over  to  pleasure.  1649  BP. 
HALL  Cases  Consc.  (1650)  142  Should  I  be  so  farre  given 
over,  as  to  have  my  hand  in  blood. .  I  should  [etc.].  1656  — 
Occas.  Medit.  (1851)  6  Though  I  have  a  will  of  mine 
own  ;  yet  let  me  give  myself  ouer  to  be  ruled  and  ordered 
by  thy  Spirit.  1701  GREW  Cosm.  Sacra  HI.  iii.  §  6.  106 
When  the  Babylonians  . .  had  given  themselves  over  to  all 
manner  of  Vice  :  it  was  time  [etc.].  1859  THACKERAY  Virgin, 
xxiv,  Colonel  Lambert  gave  over  the  young  Virginian  to 
Mr.  Wolfe's  charge.  1870  ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings  Ser.  n. 
59  Oxford  is  given  over  to  heretical  depravity.  x87X  R. 
LLLIS  tr.  Catullus  xi.  17  Live  on  yet,  still  given  o  er  to 
nameless  Lords.  1877  IVfiss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  m.  x.  87 
They  worked  up  their  fury  against  the  traitor  Bishop  who. . 
wanted  to  give  them  over  to  the  Pope, 
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(If)  with  obj.  a  thing. 

1481  CAXTON  Godefroy  cl.x.vxv.  272  The  turkes  .  .were  dis- 
confyted  and  gaf  ouer  the  toures.  ljMGtjmafCtrvif.ll. 
107  It  was  of  him  demaunded,  whether  he  should  be  slame, 
or  be  deposed,  or  should  voluntarily  geve  over  the  crovrne? 
1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  u.  ii.  iv.  (1651)  272  Dioclesian  .. 
gave  over  his  scepter,  and  turned  gardmer.  1889  DOYLE 
M.  Clarke  xxi.  201  Bearing  with  me  the  small  package 
which  Sir  Jacob  dancing  had  given  over  to  my  keeping. 

e.  To  pronounce  incurable  as  far  as  concerns  the 
speaker.     Now  rare.     (Cf.  Give  up,  64  h. ) 

i«o  PALSGR.  565/2,  I  geve  over,  as  physiciens  gyve  over 
a  man  that  they  wyll  no  more  meddle  with,  or  as  we  do 
thynges  ehat  we  have  forsaken,  je  habandonne.  1619 
DRAYTON  Idea  Ixi,  Now  if  thou  would'st,  when  all  haue 
giuen  him  ouer,  From  Death  to  Life,  thou  might'st  him  yet 
recouer.  a  1641  SUCKLING  t'ragm.  A  urea  (1648)  54  Since  it  is 
lawfull  for  every  man  to  practise  upon  them  that  are  forsaken 
and  given  over ..  I  will  adventure  to  prescribe  to  you.  c  1696 
PRIOR  Remedy  worse  than  Dis.,  I  sent  for  Ratcliffe;  was 
so  ill,  That  other  doctors  gave  me  over.  1746  BERKELEY 
2nd  Let.  Tar-water  §  12  When  patients  are  given  over, 
and  all  known  methods  fail.  1810  Examiner  No.  615  Garth 
being  given  over  by  an  intimate  medical  friend.  1850  MRS. 
JAMESON  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  166  Who  had  been  ill  of 
a  fever,  and  given  over  by  her  physician. 

f.  To    abandon    the   hope   of  seeing,   finding, 
overtaking,  etc.    Also,  To  give  over  for  (dead,  losf) : 
see  FOB  igb.  tObs. 

1674  tr.  Martiniere's  Voy.  N.  Countries  66  They  gave  us 
over  for  lost.  1678  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  I2/A  Rep.  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  47  When  the  Doctors  have  given 
him  over  for  dead.  1748  Anson's  fay.  n.  xiu.  274  Having 
seen  nothing  of  our  boat,  we  gave  her  over  for  lost.  1777 
SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scandal  v.  ii,  Sir  Peter,  you  are  come  in 
good  time,  I  promise  you ;  for  we  had  just  given  you  over. 
1797  COLERIDGE  Lilt.  (1895)  15,  I  was  now  almost  given 
over,  the  ponds,  and  even  the  river,  near  where  I  was  lying, 
having  been  dragged.  1830  H.  ANGELO  Remin.  I.  218  His 
friends,  .had  given  him  over  for  lost, 
t  g.  To  give  in,  yield  (fa).  Obs. 
1530  PALSGR.  565/1,  I  geve  over,  as  a  man  dothe  that  is 
overcome,  I  yelde  in  a  mater,  je  siiccumbe.  .and  je  me  rens. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  57  He  . .  was  content  to  geve  over 
to  the  kinges  request. 

h.  intr.  To  give  way,  give  oneself  up.  rare. 
1892  Harper's  Mag.  July  299  The  big  female  gives  over  to 
despair. 

64.  Give  up. 

a.  trans.  To  resign,  surrender ;  to  hand  over, 
part  with.  Const,  with  dat.  or  to.  (a)  with  obj. 
a  thing,  f  Also  ellipt.,  to  yield  (precedence)  to. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1132  [He]  sende  efter  him  &  dide 
him  gyuen  up  Se  abbotrice  of  Burch.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
813  Than  pai  gave  hym  vp  be  3erd  &  yolden  |>e  realme. 
a  1533  ^D-  BERNERS  Hiton  hx.  203  Whan  luoryn  &  Galaffer 
saw  that  the  towne  was  gyuen  vp  by  the  frenchemen  they 
enteryd  in  to  it.  a  1601  ?  MARSTON  Pasquil  <$•  Kath.  I.  105 
But  still  expect  and  gape  with  hungrie  lip  When  hee'le  giue 
vp  his  gowtie  stewardship.  1710  Taller  No.  258  f  4,  I  am 
resolved  to  give  up  my  Farm,  sell  my  Stock  and  remove.  1731 
BERKELEY^  Iciphr.  iv.  §  18  This  is  in  fact  to  give  up  the  point 
in  dispute.  1781  Hist.  Ear.  in  Ann.  Reg.  25/1  The  fort  was 
given  up,  and  the  garrison  surrendered.  1800  tr.  La- 
grange's  Chem.  I.  214  When  the  nitrous  gas  is  all  decom- 
posed, it  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  pyrophorus,  and  burns  it. 
1823  Mirror  1. 68/1  At  table  all  gave  up  to  Tom  For  handling 
knife  or  fork.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  19  She  could  not  give 
up  her  canaries.  1886  Law  Times  Rep.  LIII.  708^1  Dr.Cox 
has.  .retired  from  his  incumbency  and  given  up  his  benefice. 
1890  Graphif  Summer  No.  24/3  The  moat  after  nine  days 
had  given  up  its  dead. 

(b)  with  obj.  a  person :  To  deliver  (a  fugitive, 
oneself)  into  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  justice,  an 
enemy,  etc. ;  to  abandon  (oneself)  to  a  feeling,  an 
influence.  Also  refl.  to  yield  (to  evidence,  etc.). 
a  1568  AscHAM.S'c/*0/£7«.i.(Arb.)8i  Theygeuingthemselues 
vp  to  vanitie.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  vi.  32  Alt  my  mother 
came  into  mine  eyes,  And  gaue  me  vp  to  teares.  1711 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  108  F  7  His  Parents  gave  him  up  at 
length  to  his  own  Inventions.  Ibid.  No.  no  F  6  Could  not 
I  give  myself  up  to  this  general  Testimony  of  Mankind,  I 
should  to  the  Relations  of  particular  Persons  who  are  now 
living.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1884)  221  They  gave  them- 
selves up,  and  . .  abandon'd  themselves  to  . .  Despair.  1803 
Pic  Nic  No.  13  (1806)  II.  210  They  gave  themselves  up 
to  Credulity.  1852  THACKERAV  Esmond  11.  i,  He  went  to 
give  himself  up  at  the  prison.  1872  C.  E.  MAURICE  S. 
Langtott  ii.  121  He  gave  himself  up  unhesitatingly  to  the 
guidance  of  Innocent. 

b.  To  forsake,  abandon,  relinquish,  desist  from, 
relinquish  the  prospect  of;  to  cease  to  have  to  do 
with  (a  person) ;  to  sacrifice,  '  lay  down '  (one's 
life),  f  Also  ellipt.,  to  give  up  (friendship)  with. 

1558  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  129  Hauing 
taken  out  the  artillerie,  goods,  victuals,  and  gold . .  We  gaue 
her  vp  25  degrees  by  north  the  line.  1697  COLLIER  Ess.  n. 
Despair  123  Such  an  Expectation .  .will  never  come  to  pass: 
Therefore  I'll  e'en  give  it  up,  and  go  and  fret  my  self.  1712 
STEELE  Spect.  No.  478  F  2  Providence  in  this  case  makes 
use  of  the  folly  which  we  will  not  give  up.  a  1715  BURNET 
Own  Time  (1823)  I.  518  He  indeed  pressed  me  to  give  up 
with  Sir  Robert  Murray.  1748  Anton's  Voy.  III.  viii.  380 
They  gave  up  the  contest.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  n. 
in,  But  you  say  he  has  entirely  given  up  Charles— never 
sees  him,  eh?  1793  Ann.  Reg.,  Hist.  144  They  gave  up 
all  ideas  of  resistance.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  433 
The  medical  attendants  had  given  up  all  hope.  1851  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Hist.  Peace  II.  v.  xiv.  412  Many  who  leaned 
to  the  Chartists  before  . .  gave  them  up  altogether  on  the 
appearance  of  this  symptom  of  the  agitation.  1862  Temple 
Bar  IV.  553  Match-making  mammas  gave  him  up  as 
a  bad  job.  1870  ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings  Ser.  n.  48  Men 
were  ready  to  give  up  their  lives  rather  than  surrender  their 
books.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng.  xliii.  435  It  is 
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lighte ;  And  sweete  smel  the  ground  anon  vp  yaf.  —  Merch. 
T.  1 120  Vp  he  yaf  a  roryng  and  a  cry  As  dooth  the 
mooderwhan  the  child  shaldye.  1557  NORTH  tr.  Giieuara's 
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very  difficult  to  give  up  what  we  have  believed  from  our 
childhood.  1885  Law  Kef.  29  Ch.  Div.  476  The  first 
ground  of  complaint  put  forth  in  the  pleadings  . .  lias  been 
virtually  given  up.  1889  DOVI.K  M.  Clarke  xxxii.  359 
It  was  so  hopeless  to  clean  them  that  I  gave  it  up  in  de- 
spair. 1894  Law  Times  XCVII.  388/1  He  was  asked  .. 
whether  he  would  not  now  be  compelled  to  give  up  bunday 
School  work. 

c.  intr.  To  leave  off ;  to  cease  from  effort,  leave 
off  trying  ;  to  stop.     Also,  to  succumb. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cynib.  n.  ii.  46  She  hath  bin  reading  late,  The 
Tale  of  Tereus,  heere  the  leaffe's  turn'd  downe  Where 
Philomel  gaue  vp.  1714  SWIFT  Pres.  St.  Aff.  Wks.  1755 
II.  i.  soo  They  have  been  . .  very  near  giving  up  in  despair. 
1827  D.  JOHNSON  Indian  Field  Sports  195,  I  had  kllled 
about  a  hundred,  when  I  thought  it  high  time  to  give  up,  i 
as  evening  was  near  approaching.  1851  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle 
Tom's  C.  xix,  Mymother  gave  up  in  despair.  1862  / imflt  \ 
Bar  V.  46  Another  camel  gave  up,  and  could  proceed  no 
further.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  31  May  657/2  Unless  England  is  so 
•veak  that  she  has  simply  to  give  up.  l&pLongm.  Mag. 

an.  264  He.  .was  engaged  as  accountant  and  collector,  bu 

it  his  place  because  the  firm  gave  up. 

d.  trans.  To  devote  entirely  to ;   to  abandon, 
addict  to.     Chiefly  with  reflexive  pron.  as  obj. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  iii.  322  He  hath  deuoted,  and  giuen 
vp  himselfe  to  the  Contemplation.. of  her  parts  and  graces.  J 
1650  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  iv.  §  i  Faith  229  To  give  ; 
ourselves  wholly  up  to  Christ  in  heart  and  desire.  1673 
STILLINGFL.  Def.  Disc.  Ram.  Idol.  (J->.  If  ^Y  **  8,lven  UP 
to  believe  lyes,  some  must  be  first  given  up  to  tell  them, 
1711  STEELE  Steel.  No.  79  F  9,  I  know  a  Lady  so  given  up 
to  this  sort  of  Devotion,  that,  .she  never  misses  one  constant 
Hour  of  Prayer.  31748  WATTS(J.),  Give  yourself  up  to  some 
hours  of  leisure.  1834  T.  MEDWIH  Angler  in  Wales  I.  36 
The  landlady  gives  herself  wholly  up  to  the  promotion  of  his 
comfort.  1870  ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings  Ser.  n.  149  These 
men  gave  themselves  up  to  . .  debauchery.  1883  GILMOUR 
Mongols  xviii.  213  Before  Buddhism  came  to  them,  they 
were  in  ignorance  and  darkness,  given  up  to  deeds  of  super- 
stition and  cruelty.  1885  MRS.  LVNN  LINTON  C.  Kirkland 
II.  i.  16  Her  salon  was  given  up  to  table-turning.  1886 
ADEL.  SERGEANT  No  Saint  I.  xiv.  267  He  gave  himself  up 
to  his  new  faith  heart  and  soul.  1890  Temple  Bar  Aug.  574 
The  forenoons  . .  were  given  up  to  business.  1891  Black  tr 
White  Christm.  No.  20/2  The  whole  ground  floor  was  given 
up  to  the  saloon. 

t  e.  To  deliver,  render,  give  in  (an  account, 
etc.)  ;  to  present  (a  petition,  etc.).  Obs. 

1414  in  Rot.  Parl.  I V.  22  Or  the  Petitions  biforesaidyeven 
up  yn  writyng.  i«9  SANDYS  Let.  to  Parker  Apr.  in  Strype 
Ann.  Ref.  (1709)  Lviii.  114  They  were  forced.. to  give  up 
a  confession  of  their  faith.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.) 
53  So  shall  you.  .giuevpa  good  account  of  your  stewardship. 
1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  I.  iv.  189  What  lawful!  Quest  haue 
giuen  their  Verdict  vp  Vnto  the  frowning  ludge  ?  1611  BIBLB 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  9  And  Joab  gaue  vp  the  summe  of  the  number 
of  the  people  vnto  the  king.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  466  They  . .  give  up  these  Supplications,  written  _m 
the  leaves  of  a  tree.  1647  HAMMOND  Power  of  Keys  iv. 
85  [They]  have  . .  defamed  that  Christian  Profession,  to 
which  they  had  given  up  their  names.  1673  Essex  Papers 
(Camden)  I.  72  A  resolution  never  to  give  up  my  consent  to 
any  thing  that  in  my  conscience  I  know  to  be  notoriously 
inconvenient.  1701  SWIFT  Contests  Nobles  $  Comm.  Miscell. 
(1711)  27  His  Accounts  were  confused,  and  he  could  not  then 
give  them  up.  1705  ATTERBURV  Semi.  (1726)  II.  57  'Tis  not 
hard  to  imagine  how  he  may  be  brought  to  give  up  the 
clearest  Evidence. 

f.  To  emit,  breathe  forth  ;  to  utter  (a  cry).    Obs. 
exc.  in  phr.  To  give  up  the  ghost :  see  GHOST  sb.  i . 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt's  T.  1569  It  gan  al  the  temple  for  to 


Diall  Pr.  231  b/2  Oftentymes  they  haue  lost  their  sences, 
and  are  readye  to  geue  vp  the  spirite.  1602  MARSTON  A  nt.  $ 
Mel.  in.  Wks.  1856  I.  37  His  credit  hath  given  up  the  last 
gaspe.  1606  —  Sopkonisba  iv.  i.  Ibid.  108  Now  even 
heaven  Gives  up  his  soule  amongst  us.  i6xy  MORYSON  It  in. 
i.  95  And  they  shew  the  place  where  the  Saint  gave  up  his 
last  breath. 

g.  To  divulge,  reveal,  t  Also,  to  disclose  the 
name  of. 

a  1615  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Queen  Corinth  i.  iii,  He  not  stale 
them  By  giving  up  their  characters.  1757  FOOTE  Author 
i.  Wks.  1799  I.  136,  I  never  gave  up  but  one  author  in  my 
life,  and  he  was  dying  of  a  consumption,  so  it  never  came 
to  a  trial.  1890  Lippincott's  Mag.  May  628  We  do  not  give 
up  the  names  of  our  contributors. 

h.  (a)  To  pronounce  (a  person)  incurable,  (a 
pnzzle)  insoluble  as  far  as  concerns  the  speaker. 
(Cf.  Give  over,  63  e.)  (/>)  To  renounce  the  hope  of 
seeing,  (c)  To  give  up  for  (losf),  etc. :  see  FOR 
igb. 

1580  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  iii.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  285  The 
Phisitions  had  all  giuen  him  vp.  1841  DICKENS  Bam. 
Rudge  viii,  It's  so  late,  we  gave  you  up.  1844  I.  T.  HEW- 
LETT Parsons  fy  W.  I,  Conundrums,  .invented  and  answered, 
or  given  up.  1861  Temple  Bar  I.  564  '  When's  a  man 
not  a  man? '..'Give  it  up.'  1883  MRS.  F.  MANN  Parish 
Hilby  iv.  49, 1  wonder  you  troubled  to  come  at  all ;  we  gave 
you  up  long  ago.  1884  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  458  He  suffered 

g  _    _  i  .       tf  i  ._  __    -_  r__.    _: * 1 cr:_  D    u i:_ 


is  at  sea,  '  given  up  '  at  Lloyd's. 

43"  Phrase-key. 

Give  me  (expressing  preference),  3  c :  give  me  myself,  390  ; 
give  ye  (  =  by  your  leave),  39  b;  given  pa.  pple.  (=dated) 
19,  (=dowered)  30,  (=posited)  32;  and  see  GIVEN///,  a. ; 
my  heart  gives  me,  it  gives  me,  22  ;  the  weather  gives,  40  e  ; 
one  would  give — ,  gc;  g  about,  52;  g  again,  53;  g  against, 
50 ;  g  oneself  airs,  37  c ;  g  and  bequeath,  g  and  devise,  4  ; 
g  answer,  16  ;  g  arms,  24  ;  g  one  as  good  as  he  brings,  9  b  ; 
g  at,  14  d  ;  g  (an)  attempt,  15  ;  g  away,  54  ;  g  back,  55  ;  g  a 


GIVE  AND  TAKE. 

back,  21  ;  g  (one)  best,  39  ;  g  birth  to,  44  ;  g  a  blessing,  16 ; 
g  a  broadside,  14  c ;  g  by,  56  ;  g  the  case  (for  or  against), 
18  b ;  g  one's  compliments,  6  d  ;  g  a  date  (to),  41 ;  g  a  day, 
30  b ;  g  down,  57  ;  g  (one)  his  due,  9  b ;  g  one's  ears,  9  c ; 
g  (an)  end  (to),  41  ;  S  (an)  example,  23  ;  g  fire  (to),  14  c,  41  ; 
g  for  (  =  account  as),  31  b;  g  for  granted,  31  c  ;  g  forth,  58; 
fa  give,  or  gift,  8  ;  £•  (one)  good  morning,  etc.,  17;  Aground, 
45 >  S  a  gun,  14  c  ;  g  one's  honour,  8 ;  g  in,  59  ;  g  in  charge, 
7 ;  g  in  hand,  5,  41 ;  g  in  marriage,  5 ;  g  into,  ^3,  51 ;  g 
into  custody,  into  the  hands  of,  7 ;  g  it,  46 ;  g  it  (for  or 
against),  18  D  ;  g  (one)  joy,  17  ;  g  one's  kind  regards,  one's 
love,  6d ;  g  little  of,  9  d  ;  g  one's  mind  to,  13  ;  g  a  name, 
30  b,  28  b ;  g  nought  of,  9  d  ;  g  off,  60 ;  g  on,  14  d,  43,  61 ; 
g  on  to,  43  ;  g  order,  16  ;  g  out,  62  ;  g  (a  batsman)  out,  18  b ; 
g  over,  63  ;  g  (one)  his  own,  9  h;  £•  part,  29  ;  g  a  period  (to), 
41 ;  g  (one)  a  piece  of  one's  mind,  29  ;  g  place,  47  ;  g  the 
point,  14  b  ;  g  a  price,  34  ;  g  rise  to,  48  ;  g  a  Roland  for  an 
Oliver,ob;  £-asnot,i4c;  ^show,^ a  sign,  23 ;  ^astoptto), 
41 ;  g  the  time  of  day,  17  ;  g  ione)  to  believe,  to  understand, 
etc.,  29  c  ;  g  to  keep,  7 ;  g  to  lot,  30  ;  g  to  reflect,  to  think, 
38 ;  g  to  the  world,  to  the  public,  29  b ;  g  tribute,  10  ;  g  up, 
64  ;  g  upon,  14  d,  43  ;  g  a  volley,  14  c  ;  g  way,  49  ;  g  (oneself) 
wonder,  37  c  ;  g  onVs  word,  8 ;  g  (good  or  bad)  words  (to), 
16  ;  g  the  world,  9  c  ;  g  one  the  worse,  37. 

For  many  other  phrases,  as  give  ACCOUNT  (of),  (the) 
ADVENTURE,  AIM,  (the)  ALARM,  one's  ARM,  (an)  ASSAULT, 
ATTENTION,  the  BAG,  BATTLE,  a  (good,  wide)  BERTH  to,  (a) 
CHARGE,  the  CHARGE  of,  CHASE,  the  COLD  SHOULDER,  CON- 
SENT, COUNTENANCE,  CREDENCE,  CREDIT,  the  DOR,  EAR, 
EFFECT  to,  (an)  ENSAMPLE,  EVIDENCE,  an  EYE  to,  (one's) 
FAITH,  GATE  (to),  the  GLEEK,  the  GO-BY,  a  GUESS,  (one's) 
HAND(S,  (one)  his  HEAD,  HEED,  LAW,  LEAVE,  the  LIE, 
(a)  LOOSE  to,  the  MEETING,  the  MITTEN,  one's  MIND  to, 
MOUTH,  NOTICE,  OCCASION,  OFFENCE,  POINTS,  PROMISE, 
QUARTER,  the  REIN(S  to,  the  SACK,  SATISFACTION,  the  SLIP, 
SUCK,  THANKS,  TONGUE,  UTTERANCE  (to),  VENT,  (the) 
VENTURE,  a  VISIT,  the  WALL,  WARNING,  etc.,  see  under  the 
different  words. 

Give,  obs.  form  of  GYVE,  IF. 

Giveable  (gi-vab'l),  a.  [f.  GIVE  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  yielding. 

1884  Standard  25  Sept.  5/1  The  Liberal  flood  which  ran 
at  that  time  swept  away  in  its  rush  everything  that  was 
loose  and  givable. 

Give-ale  (gi'v^il).  Hist.  Also  6  gifeale,  gif 
ale,  7  gev(e)all,  yev'e)all,  -ale,  (geavale,  yeo- 
vale),  [f.  GIVE  sb.  +  ALE.]  An  annual  feast  or 
banquet,  formerly  observed  in  some  parishes  in 
Kent,  the  cost  being  provided  by  money  bequeathed 
for  that  purpose. 

tynActa  Archid.  Roffeti.  73 a  mArckatologia'KW.  13  Jo. 
Bromley,  subtrahit  de  la  gifeale  xviiif.  a  lumine  beatsc 
Marie  apud  Woldham.  16. .  in  Thorpe  Custumale  Roffense 
(1788)  41  Alsoe  I  will  that  specially  my  feoffees  and  executors 
sec  that  the  yeovale  of  St.  James  be  kept  for  ever.  Ibid.  46 
Alsoe  I  will  that  the  geavale  of  Alhallows  in  Hoo  have  one 
acre  of  land  after  my  wifes  decease  to  maintaine  it  withal!. 
Ibid.  47  A  gevall  house  lying  at  Grenehill  prout  wardens 
and  the  brethren  of  the  gevall.  1796  Archteologia  XII.  13 
Thegiveales.  .were  the  legacies  of  individuals,  and  from  that 
circumstance  entirely  gratuitous. 

Give  and  take,  sb.  [See  GIVE  v.] 
1.  Sporting.  Used  attrib.  a.  In  give  and  take 
plate,  a  prize  for  a  race  in  which  the  horses  which 
exceed  a  standard  height  carry  more,  and  those 
which  fall  short  of  it  less,  than  the  standard  weight. 
b.  In  various  connexions,  implying  the  alternation 
of  favourable  and  unfavourable  conditions. 

1769  St.  James's  Chron.  12-15  Aug.  2/3  Will  be  run  for 
on  Huish  Downs.  .A  Free  Plate  of  so/.  Give  and  Take,  by 
any  Horse,  Mare,  or  Gelding.  1776  MRS.  J.  HARRIS  in 
Lett,  jst  Earl  Malmesbury  (1870)  I.  348  Two  races  again, 
one  as  usual  for  the  Give-and-take  plate.  1814  Sporting 
Mag.  XLIV.  260  Give-and-take  plates  were  then  all  the 
vogue.  1823  '  JON  BEE  '  Diet.  Turf,  Give  and  take — plates, 


12  hands  would  carry  5  stone,  15  hands  n  stone.  1856  WHYTE 
MELVILLE  KateCov.  xv,  I  indulged  them  [the  ponies]  with 
a  good  strong  '  give  and  take '  puff.  1887  HISSEY  Holiday  on 
Roati  320  Hard  continuous  climbing  is  . .  more  fatiguing  to 
horses  than  double  the  distance  of  equally  hilly  but  give- 
and-take  ground.  1891  Field  7  Mar.  346/3  [Coursing)  A 
give-and-take  course  of  fair  length  followed. 

2.  The  practice  of  mutual  yielding,  making  allow- 
ances, or  concessions ;  compromise,  exchange  of 
equivalents. 

1816  Remarks  Eng.  Mann.  62  In  short  we  do  not  act  in 
foreign  countries  on  the  system,  (to  use  a  familiar  phrase), 
of  'give  and  take'.  1855  S.  HERBERT  in  Ld.  Malmesbury 
Mem.  Ex-Minister  (1884)  II.  40  Mutual  forbearance  and 
much  give-and-take.  1890  Spectator  25  Jan.,  Surely  there 
is  room  here  for  a  little  give-and-take. 

attrib.  1844  Eraser's  Mag.  XXX.  125/1  There  must  be 
.  .more  of  the  give-and-take  system  in  legislation.  1860  All 
Year  Round  No.  65.  346  A  speckled  thrush  pulling  a  worm 
out  of  the  lawn,  .with  a  give  and  take,  pull-baker  pull-devil 
principle.  1897  Argus  (Melbourne)  i  Mar.  5/4  Represen- 
tatives..  ought  to  go  into  council  in  a  give-and-take  spirit. 

8.  Exchange  of  talk,  esp.  of  repartee,  jest,  or 
raillery. 

1870  A.  W.  WARD  tr.  Ctiriim'  Hist.  Greece  (1873)  I.  n.  i. 
205  Men  learnt  the  give-and-take  of  Spartan  speech.  1885 
L.  STEPHEN  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  I.  125/2  Addison's  sensitive 
modesty  disqualified  him  for  the  rough  give-and-take  of 
mixed  society.  1894  Review  of  Rev.  Aug.  166  An  amount  of 
give  and  take,  sharp  exchange  of  personalities.. that  [etc.]. 

attrib.     1837  T.  HOOK  Jack  Brag  xv,  In  the  every-day 

g've-and-take    conversation    of    the    best    society.      1848 
ICKENS  Dombey  ii,  In  their  matrimonial  bickerings  they 
were  . .  a  well-matched  . .  give-and-take  couple.     1879  G. 
M  EREDITH  Egoist  xix.  1 1889)  175  The  sweetest  give  and  take 
rattle  lie  had  ever  enjoyed. 


GIVEL. 

t  Gi*vel,  v.  Obs-  l     [ad.  OF.  *geveler,  javeler 

i  heap  up,  f.  gevcle  heap  ;  cf.  GAVEL  sb.-]  trans. 
To  heap  up.  Only  in  pa.  pple. 

c  1300  Havelok  814  He  ..  cast  a  panier  on  his  bac,  With 
fish  giueled  als  a  stac. 

tGiveler.  Obs.  rare-1.  [a.  OF.  givelier 
(Froissart),  of  unknown  meaning.]  A  term  of 
contempt. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  m.  130  With  gyuleris  loyfull 
ffor  here  gery  laces,  And  ffor  her  wedis  so  wyde. 

Given  (giv'n;,  ppl.  a.  Forms:  see  GIVE  v. 
Used  adjectively  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  Bestowed  as  a  gift. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xx.  10  Ther  is  jouen  thing,  that  is  not 
profitable ;  and  ther  is  |oue  thing,  whos  gelding  is  double. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2380  But,  in  love,  free  yeven  thing  Re- 
quyrith  a  gret  guerdoning.  1539  TAVERNER  Eras  tit.  Prov. 
67  A  giuen  horse,  .maye  not  be  loked  in  the  mouthe.  1892 
Daily  News  10  Feb.  5/1  The  millionaire,  like  the  ordinary 
citizen  . .  probably  finds  that  given  goods  never  prosper. 

b.  Given  name  :  the  name  given  at  baptism,  the 
Christian  name.  ?  Chiefly  Sc.  and  U.S. 

1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  Given  Name>  the  Christian 
name,  or  name  that  is  given  to  a  person,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  surname,  which  is  not  given,  but  inherited.  Cobbett 
calls  it  a  Scotticism.  It  was  probably  introduced  by  the 
Puritans  instead  of  'Saint's  name',  or  'Christian  name'. 
1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss  Hags  i.  i  Maisie  Lennox  (for 
that  was  her  proper  given  name)  was  my  cousin. 

2.  Used   predicatively :    Inclined,  disposed,  ad- 
dicted, prone.    Const,  to.    Also  •^welltptotisly1etGt 
given. 

1373  BARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  735  Men,  kyndly  to  i[wi]ll  giffin. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  692  How  Duncane  was 
crovnit  King  of  Scotland  and  was  weill  gevin.  1589  COGAN 
Haven  Health,  ccxyiu.  (1636)  253  Those  things  that  breed 
rheumes,  doe  likewise  breed  the  goute  in  such  as  bee  given 
thereunto.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  118  What  man  is  there 
well  giuen  and  honestly  minded,  who  [etc.].  i66z  J.  DAVIES 
tr.  Olearius'  Voy*  Ambass.  285  The  Chancellor,  who  was 
not  given  to  those  Excesses,  would  have  excus'd  himself. 
1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  56  F  i  This  ill  Fortune  makes 
most  Men  contemplative  and  given  to  Reading.  1747 
WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  XII.  93,  I  fear  you  are  somewhat  en- 
thusiastically given.  1844  WILLIS  Lady  Jane  n.  9  Women 
given  To  the  society^  of  famous  men.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  (1876)  III.  xi.  ii  Others  who  were  devoutly  given 
knew  well  the  sins  of  England.  1885  F.  ANSTEY  Tinted 
Venus  121  To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I'm  not  given  that 
way  myself. 

3.  Granted  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  reasoning, 
etc. ;  definitely  stated,  fixed,  specified. 

1570  BILUNGSLEY  Euclid  i.  i,  Vpon  a  right  line  geuen 
not  oeyng  infinite,  to  describe  an  equllater  triangle.  1726 
tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  n.  287  The  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic 
being  given,  to  find  by  Calculation,  the  Right  Ascension 
and  Declination  of  a  given  Point  in  it.  1756  C.  LUCAS 
Ess.  Waters  I.  66  No  two  agree  in  the  quantity  of  water 
requisite  to  dissolve  a  given  portion  of  any  salt.  1807 
T.  THOMSON  Cketn.  (ed.  3)  II.  590  The  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  of  a  given  density  necessary  to  saturate  a  given  weight 
of  the  salt.  1840  LARDNER  Geom.  118  Since  the  given 
triangles  are  similar,  the  angles  A  and  A'  afe  equal.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxiv.  175  A  better  means  of  accomplishing 
a  given  end.  1870  MAX  MULLER  Sci.  Relig.  (1873)  349  To 
determine  whether  a  given  religion  may  be  considered  as 
the  work  of  one  man. 

f4.   Comb,  with  advs.,  as  given-away,  -over. 

-11586  SIDNEY  .,4n:W/rtHi.(i5oo)  2590,  She  sawe  Philoclea 
silting  lowe  vpon  a  cushion,  in  such  a  giuen-ouer  manner, 
that  one  would  haue  thought  silence,  solitarinesse,  and 
melancholic  were  come  there,  .to  [etc.].  Ibid.  m.  (1598)355 
Is  this  the  reward  of  thy  giuen-away  [16*9  p.  369  given-way] 
libertie  ?  Hath  too  much  yeelding  bred  crueltie  ?  1795  Fate 
Sedley  I.  105  Lady  Dorothy,  whom  I  expected  to  have  seen 
laid  out  in  funeral  pomp,  received  me  in  her  chamber  ;  and 
judge  my  surprise  when  I  beheld  this  given  over  damsel, 
sitting  with  great  composure. 

t  Gi'veness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GIVEN  +  -NESS; 
cf.  OE.  gifnes  favour,  grace.] 

1.  =  FORGIVENESS. 

c  MOO  Trin.  Coll.  Horn*  107  pe  giuenesse  of  sinne  is  Jw 
beste  giue.  _  a  1300  Cursor  M.  25338  We  thoru  tendernes  of 
vr  flexs  mai  giue  til  ober  na  giuenes. 

2.  The  act  of  giving. 

1537  '  T.  MATTHEW  '  Isa.  xliii.  21  marg.^  To  preache  vthe 
geuenes  of  euerlastyng  lyfe  by  the  mercy  of  God  for  Christes 
sake. 

Givenness  (gi-v'n,nes).  [f.  GIVEN  (sense  3) 
+  -NESS.]  The  fact  of  being  given  or  posited. 
0x866  J.  GROTE  Treatise  (1876)  390  But  in  us  reflective 
creatures,  being  and  thinking,  fact  (or  givenness)  and  self- 
formation  (or  self-improvement)  . .  are  mingled  together  in 
a  complicated  doubleness.  1895  B.  BOSANQUET  Presid. 
Addr.  in  Proc.  Aristot.  Soc.  (1896)  III.  n.  10  Little  more 
inference  lies  from  the  given-ness  of  Time  in  the  Absolute, 
to  the  Absolute  being  in  Time,  than  from  the  given-ness  of 
colour  in  the  Absolute  to  the  Absolute  having  a  colour. 

Giver  (gi'vai).  Forms  :  a.  4  ;yvere,  4-5  Sever, 
yever(e,  -our.  0.  4  gifer,  4-6  gevar,  -ear,  -er, 
-our,  gyver(e,  giff-,  gyfer,  5-6  Sc.  giffar,  4- 
giver.  [f.  GIVE  v.  +  -Eul,  ==  OHG.  ' 

and  G.  geber),  MDn.£*zwa,  Dn.^sz 
Dan.  giver^  One  who  gives,  in  senses  of  the  vb. ; 
a  bestower,  distributor,  donor,  grantor.  Often  pre- 
ceded by  a  sb.  as  object,  as  alms-,  example-,  law-, 
light-)  etc.  giver. 

a..  1340  Ayenb.  95  peruore  is  ari}t  be  holy  gost  propre- 
liche  yef be  and  yevere  vor  he  him  yefp  and  is  y  yeve.  138* 
WYCLIF  a  Cor.  ix.  7  God  loueth  a  glad  gyuere.  f  1449  PECOCK 
Rt'fr.  552  The  ^euers  trustidcn  that  the  receyuers  wolden 


16] 

expende  thilk  good  vertuoseli.      1483  Act  \  Rich.  /// c.  i. 
§  i  The  Sellers  feftburs  yevours  or  grauntours. 

ft.  a.  1300  Cursor  M.  28804,  I  to  (>e  was  first  giuer.  a  1340 
HAMPOLC  Psalter  i.  3  God  lufis  wele  cherid  gifers  1377 
LANGL.  /».  /'/.  1!.  vn.  70  He  that  beggeth  . .  but  if  he  haue 
nede.  .he  bigileth  the  gyuere  (A.  vm.  72  the  )iuere].  c  1450 
St.  Cnthbcrt  (Surtees)  4368  God  loues  a  gyfer  glade.  1551 
ABP.  HAMILTON  Cateck.  (1884)  15  The  haly  spreit  is  giffar  of 
all  halynes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  317  Well  we  may  afford 
Our  givers  thir  own  gifts,  r  1704  PRIOR  Henry  fy  Emma  211 
The  gift  still  prais'd,  the  giver  still  unknown.  1809  PINKNEV 
Trav.  France  ir  Though  they  cost  little  to  the  giver,  are 
not  the  less  valuable  to  the  receiver.  1838  DICKENS  Nidi. 
Nick,  xiii,  I  returned  it  [a  blow]  to  the  giver,  and  with  good 
interest  too.  1868  W.  WHITMAN  Cltants  Democr.  i.  Poems  67 
The  fresh  free  giver,  the  flowing  Missouri.  1884  A  t/tenseum 
25  Oct.  540  Givers  of  Dinners,  Balls,  and  At  Homes. 
b.  with  adv.,  as  giver-in,  out. 

1885  Instr.  to  Census  Clerks  68  Cotton  Manufacture. 
Looming  and  Taping  Room  :  . .  Giver-in.  Odd  Hands  :  .. 
Weft  Giver-out. 

Givete,  obs.  form  of  GIFT. 
Giving  (gi'virj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  GIVE  v.  +  -ING  *.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  GIVE. 

1.  In  transitive  senses.     Occas.  pi. 

13..  K,  Alts.  839  Alisaundre  god  los  Of  that  gevyng  him 
aros.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Compl.  Mars  230  Rest  ms  ther  noon 
in  his  yevmg.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  400  Thes  iiij  maners  ! 
of  geuyngis.  1573  J,  SANFORD  Hours  Recreat.  (1576)  211  ! 
Promissing  is  the  vigile  of  giving.  1581  T.  ROGERS  St.  Aug. 
Praters  xvii.  (1597)  70  For  euerie  good  giuing  and  euene 
perfect  gifte  is  from  aboue.  1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate 
Wks.  (1653)  2I*  The  giving  of  it  Glisterwise  in  a  fume  to  a 
patient.  1732  POPE  Mor.  Ess.  in.  348  Constant  at  Church 
and  'Change  ;  his  gains  were  sure  ;  His  givings  rare,  save 
farthings  to  the  poor.  1851  ROBERTSON  Sernt.  Ser.  ni.  xi. 
137  When  the  spirit  of  giving  was  substituted  for  the  spirit 
of  mere  rivalry,  1881  DUFFIELD  Don  Quix.  II.  492  We  go 
.  .to  hold  givings  and  takings  with  giants. 

b.  Gerundially  with  ^a  (on)  or  with  omission 
of  the  prep. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deitt.  Ixiv.  387  Euen  while  Gods 
lawe  was  a  giuing  to  them  . .  they  prouoked  Gods  Ven- 

feaunce.      1707  S.  SEWALL  Diary  2  July  (1879)  II.  190, 
could  not  hear  one  word  while  the  Degrees  were  giving. 

2.  In  intransitive  senses. 

1710  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  254  P  10  Upon  the  first  Giving 
of  the  Weather.  1818  Sporting  Mag.  II.  189  The  men 
closed  after  three  distinct  rallies,  in  which  there  was  a  con- 
siderable giving.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Giving, 
the  surging  of  a  seizing  ;  new  rope  stretching  to  the  strain. 


3.  With  adverbs,  as  giving  backy  int  over,  out,  up. 
i  giving  way  (see  GIVE  v.  B.  52). 
9  PALSGR.  225/1    Gevyng  over  a  thyng,  resignation. 


Also  giving  way  (see  GIVE  v.  B.  52). 

1530  PALSGR.  225/1   Gevyng  over  a  thyng;, 
1585 T.WASHINGTON  tr.  Nichola^s  Voy.  i.xix.  23  To  treat  of 


some  good  accord  touching  the  giving  over  of  the  castle.  1604 
SHAKS.  Otk.  iv.  i.  131  This  is  the  Monkeys  owne  giuing  out.    1 
1606  BRYSKETT  Civ.  Life  18  To  make  me  resolue  the  giuing    ; 
ouer  that  place.    x6xi  COTGR.,  Pas  cCescrevisse*  a.. giuing    \ 
backe.     17*6  LEONI  Alberti's  Archit.  I.  43  Their  Platform    : 
..by  the  giving  way  of  the  Earth,  became  ruinous.     1804    i 
Morning  Post  m  Spirit.  Publ.  Jrnls.  (1805)  VIII.  244  The    ' 
ambiguous  givings  out,  and  the  unambiguous  promptings    , 
that   are  pent  within.      1831  T.   MOORE  Mettt,  (1854)  VI.    I 
168  [Hel  seemed  to  think  it  very  much  of  a  giving  in  on  the    i 
part  of  his  brother  agitators.     1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's 
Sp.  Tour  (1893)  366  A  giving  up  that  had  been  most  un- 
handsomely accepted  by  ms  landlord.  1884  Law  Times  Rei>.     \ 
LI.  229/2  The  immediate  cause  of  the  subsidence  was  the 
giving  way  of  a  stratum  of  soft  mud.     1894  Daily  News 
9  Mar.  3/7  The  cruiser.. having  broken  down  through  the 
giving  out  of  her  cylinders. 

f  4.  concr.  That  which  is  given  ;  a  gift.  Obs. 

138*  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  2  Fro  the  king  he  schal  take 
5yuyng  [Vulg.  donationeni\.  1664  PEPYS  Diary  (1879)  III. 
46  My  aunt  Wight  did  send  my  Wife  a  newscarfe,  laced,  as 
a  token  for  her  many  givings  to  her.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  , 
vi.  730  Scepter  and  Power,  thy  giving,  I  assume,  And  glad- 
lier  shall  resign. 

Giving  (gi'virj),///.  a.  [f.  GIVE  v.  +  -ING2.] 
That  gives,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  \\.  23  To  the  ?yuende  to  me  wisdam 
I  shal  ^yue  glorie.  1611  COTGR.,  Moite>.  .giuing  as  stones  in 
rainie  weather.  1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  xxviii.  482  O  get 
a  heart  mortified  to  all  these  things,  and  you  will  bless  a 
taking  as  well  as  a  giving  God.  1728  POPE  Dune.  n.  200  i 
From  his  soft,  giving  palm. 

|lGivre(3z'vr').  [F.givre  hoar-frost.]  (Seequot.) 

1888  HOLMES  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  66/2  s.v.  Vanilla.^ 
The  best  varieties  of  vanilla  pods  , .  are  covered  with  a 
crystalline  efflorescence  technically  known  a&givre. 

Giw(e,  obs.  form  of  JEW. 

Giwe  (pa.  pple.  giwin),  obs.  Sc.  f.  GIVE  v. 

t  Gixy.  Obs.  [?  Connected  with  GIG  ;  cf. 
Betsy >  Nancy >  also  the  adjs.  tricksy^  etc.]  A  wench.  , 

1611  COTGR.,  Gadrouillette^  a  minx,  gigle,  flirt,  callet, 
Gixie.  [Again  s.v.  Saffrette]  a  IO^URQUHART  Rabelais 
in.  xxviii,  Carvel  ..  entred  into  a  very  profound  suspition 
that  his  new-married  Gixy  did  [etc.]. 

Gizard,  obs.  form  of  GIZZABD. 

Gizen  :  see  GIZZEN  v. 

Gizz  (d.^iz).  Sc.    Also  8  jiz.    [Origin  unknown ;   i 
?cf.  JASEY.]    A  wig. 

a  1774  FERGUSSON  Poems  (1807)  241  Sometimes  they 
[squibs]  catch  a  gentle  gizz  . .  And  singe,  wi'  hair-devouring 
bizz,  Its  curls  away.  1785  BURNS  Addr.  to  Deil  98  Wi 
reekit  duds,  an'  reestit  gizz.  —  Mauckline  Wedding 43  His 
Sunday's  jiz  Wi'  powther  Wee!  smear'd  that  day. 

Gizzard (gi'zajd).  Forms:  a.4,6giser,5gyser, 
•our,  -OWT,  6-7  gysar,  (7  gesier,  gizier,  gizzar).    j 
0.  6  guisard,  guysard,  6-7  gysard(e,  7-8  gizard, 
8  ghizBard,7, 9  dial,  gisard,  7-  gizzard.   See  also 
GIZZERN.  [a.  QF.giser,gtzi<:r)Juisi£r.juigitrta\so 


GIZZEN. 

gttiser,  gizzard,  mod.F.^tfriVr,  commonly  explained 
as :— popular  Latin  *giceriwn  -  L.  gigeria  neut.  pi., 
the  cooked  entrails  of  a  fowl. 

The  final  d  of  the  £-forms  is  parallel  to  that  of  i6th  c. 
garnerd  for  garner,  and  the  vulgar  scholard  for  scholar. 
The  pronunciation  with  (g)  seems  to  come  from  the  unex- 
plained OF.  form  guiser  {Godefr.  Compl.).} 

1.  The  second  or  muscular  stomach  of  birds,  in 
which  the  food  is  ground,  after  being  mixed  with 
gastric  juice  in  the  proventriculus  or  first  stomach. 

a.  [c  1374  :  see  3.]  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  \.  9  Take  fayre 
garbagys  of  chykonys,  as  pe  hed,  pe  fete,  pe  lyuerys,  an  pe 
gysowrys.  c  1450  Ibtd.  u.  72  Chikenes  hedes,  ffete,  lyvers,  And 
gysers.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  ioa,  The  innermost 
skine  of  ajfiennes  gysar.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  295  They 
haue  within  their  throat  another  kind  of  gizzar  besides  their 
craw.  Ibid.  II.  625  In  the  gesicrs  of  cocks  there  be  found 
certaine  stones,  called.  .Alectoriac. 

/3.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus t  Aledoria  ..  a  stone  in  the 
mawe  or  gysarde  of  a  cocke.  1577  B.  GOOGK  Heresback's 
Husb.  in.  (1586)  145  The  Guysard  of  the  Storke.  i6so 
VENNER  Via  Recta  in.  68  The  Gysard  or  Maw  of  Fowles. 
1621  JONSON  Masque  Gypsies  Wks.  (1602)  623  To  these,  an 
overgrowne  Justice  of  Peace,  With  a  Clerk  like  a  Gizzard 
thrust  under  each  Arm.  1789  G.  WHITE  Selbome  (1853)  348 
The  gizzard  was  thick  and  strong.  1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  A  nat. 
II.  11,2  The  gizzard  is  of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the 
crop.  187*  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  xi.  444  Another  complica- 
tion of  stomach  is  produced  by  an  enormous  increase  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  pylorus.  A  stomach  so  thickened  is 
called  a  gizzard,  and  is  found  in  most  birds. 
fig.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  26,  I  look  at  her  as  the 
very  gizzard  of  a  trifle,  ..the  epitome  of  Nothing. 
b.  The  stomach  of  the  gillaroo  trout. 

1776  PENNANT  Zool.  III.  262  The  trouts  of  certain  lakes 
of  Ireland.,  are  remarkable  for  the  great  thickness  of 
their  stomachs,  which  from  some  .slight  resemblance  to  the 
organs  of  digestion  in  birds,  have  been  called  gizzards.  1780 
A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  I.  351  The  Gillaroo  trout  with  gizards. 
C.  Ent.  The  proventriculus  or  first  stomach  of 
certain  insects. 

18*6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xlviii.  IV.  434  As  to  their 
anatomy,  the  Orthoptera  have  a  ventricle  or  gizzard.  1868 
CARPENTER  Microsc.  §521  The  muscular  Gizzard-  .is  often 
lined  by  several  rows  of  strong  Horny  Teeth,  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  food.  . .  These  are  particularly  developed  among 
the  Grasshoppers,  Crickets,  and  Locusts. 

d.  Zool.  The  thickened  muscular  stomach  found 
in  certain  molluscs. 

1841  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  122  In  Brackionus 
urceolaris  . .  the  gizzard . .  exhibits  through  its  transparent 
coats  the  peculiar  dental  organs  placed  within  it.  1850  G. 
JOHNSTON  Conckol.  311  The  muscular  gizzard  oit  the  Tatter 
[Aplysia]  is  studded  with  numerous  sharp  pyramidal  knobs 
of  a  semi-cartilaginous  consistence.  1851-^6  WOODWARD  Mol- 
182  Bullida;.. Gizzard  armed  with  calcarious  plates. 


2.  Jocularly  attributed  to  persons,  esp.  in  phrases, 
To  fret  one's  gizzard :  to  worry  oneself.  To  stick 
in  one's  gizzard',  to  remain  as  something  un- 
pleasant or  distasteful,  to  be  disagreeable  or  un- 
palatable to  one. 

1668  PEPYS  Diary  17  June,  I  find  my  wife  hath  something 
in  her  gizzard  that  only  waits  an  opportunity  of  being  pro- 
voked to  bring  up.  x6^»  R.  WILD  Declar.  Lib.  Consc.  n 
There  was  some  grumbling  of  the  Gizard.  1679  Vind,  Sir 
T.  Player  1/2  'Tis  the  Matter,  not  the  Manner  that  sticks 
in  ourUnworthy  Respondents  Gizzard.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
Fables  cccxlix.  305  Satisfaction  and  Restitution  lie  so  Curs- 
edly hard  upon  the  Gizzards  of  our  Publicans,  that  [etc.1. 
1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  i.  93  Don't  let  that  stick  in  your 
Gizzard.  1755  JOHNSON  s.v.,  2.  It  is  proverbially  used  for 
apprehension  or  conception  of  mind :  as,  \&  frets  his  gizzard^ 
he  harrasses  his  imagination,  c  1765  FLLOYD  Tartarian  T. 
(1785)  47/1,  I  was  going  home,  grumbling  in  the  gizzard. 
1828  Craven  Gloss,  s.v.,  '  To  grumble  in  the  gizzard ',  to 
complain  and  be  dissatisfied.  1833  R.  H.  FROUDE  Rem. 
(1838)  I.  322  That  odious  Protestantism  sticks  in  people's 
gizzard.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  n.  iiL  134  That 
little  one,  she  warms  my  gizzard.  1879  MRS.  MACQUOID 
Berksh.  Lady  153  Pick  a  quarrel  and.  .run  him  through  the 
gizzard. 

113.  Used  (after  F.  juisier :  see  Littie"  s.v.  gfsier) 
to  translate  L,.jecurt  liver. 

<:i374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  in.  metr.  xii,  84  (Camb.  MS.) 
The  fowel  that  hibte  voltor  that  etith  the  stomak  or  the 
gyser  of  ticius. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gizzard  hue ;  gizzard- 
fallen  a.,  -flab,  -shad  (see  quots.) ;  gizzard- trout 
—  GILLAROO. 

1765  Treat.  Dom.  Pigeons  37  Another  disease  to  which 
they  [Pigeons]  are  subject  is  *gizzard-fallen,  that  is,  the 
gizzard  falls  down  to  the  vent.  1883  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Usef. 
Anim.,  *GizzardJish^  a  name  for  the  white  fish  (Coregonvs 
albus)t  belonging  to  the  salmon  family,  a  1845  HOOD  7mA 
Sckoolm,  viii,  A  pair  of  shaggy  brows  O'erhang  as  many 
eyes  of  *gizzard  hue.  1889  FARMER  Americanisms, 
*Gizzard-shad,  the  Carolinan  name  for  the  Ale-wife.  1773 
PkiL  Trans.  LXIV.  119  The  Gillaroo  or  "Gizzard  trout. 
1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  II.  187  Gizzard-trout. 

Gizz  en  (giz'n),  a.  Sc.  [a.  ON.  gisenn  (Sw. 
gisten,  dial,  gisscn)  leaky,  app.  from  a  root  *^w- 
to  gape,  cf.  Icel.  gis-tenntr  (Sw.  dial,  gis-tandt) 
having  wide-set  teeth.]  Of  casks,  etc.  :  Leaky 
(through  heat,  or  for  want  of  moisture).  To  gang 
gizzen  (see  quot.).  Alsoy?^. 

1790  SHIRREFS  Poems  Gloss.,  Gizzen,  gizzerid,  rent  with 
heat,  dry.  1804  TARSAS  Poems  134  Nir  lat's  gang  gizzen, 
fy  for  shame  Wi'  drouthy  tusk  !  iSjj-So  JAMIESON  s.v., 
To  gang  gizzen^  to  break  out  into  chinks  from  want  of 
moisture  ;  a  term  applied  to  casks. 

Gizzen  lg'z'n\  gizen  (gaiz'iO,  v.  mrftund 

Sc.   Forms  :  8  gysen,  geyzen,  guizen,  9  geysan, 
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GIZZEBN. 

geisen,  gisen,  -an,  gizen,  gyzen,  8-9  gizzen. 
[a.  ON.  gisna  (Sw.  gislna} :  see  prec.]  intr.  To 
become  dry  and  leaky,  as  an  empty  barrel.  Also 
fig.  of  persons. 

1721  RAMSAY  Poems  Gloss.,  Gysened,  when  the  wood  of 
any  vessel  is  shrunk  with  dryness.  (11774  FERGUSSON  Poems 
(1807)  225  My  kirnstaff  now  stands  gizzened  at  the  door. 
a  1816  Sang ,  Handsome  Katie'm  Pocket  Encycl.  Smigsl.  167 
Now  winter  comes.  .And  nips  wi'  frost  the  gizzen'd  gowan. 
1833  M-  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xii.  270  A  wee  outspoken 
sour  crabbit  gizzened  anatomy  of  an  old  woman.  1863 
JANET  HAMILTON  Poems  87  A  wee  bit  drap  Was  a'  that  e'er 
gade  owre  my  weasan — E'en  noo  my  gab  begins  to  geysan. 
1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gilib  xlbt.  (1873)  268  Yet  when 
one  is  'gizzen't'  for  want  of  news  some  shift  must  be  made. 
1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Gyze,  Gyzen,  to  warp,  to  twist,  by 
the  sun  or  wind.  1893  Northnmlld.  Gloss.,  Gizen,  An  empty 
cask  lying  in  the  sun  becomes  gizened — that  is,  8ry  and 
shrunken. 

Gizzern  (gi'zain).  06s.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  4 
gisarn,  5  gesarne,  -erne,  5-7  gysern(e,  6-7 
gisern(e,  7  guis(s)erne,  gyzerne,  gyzzarn,  8 
gizern,  7,  9  dial,  gizzern,  9  dial,  gizzen,  -in. 
[App.  a  variant  of  giser  GIZZARD;  the  addition  of 
«  is  unexplained.]  =  GIZZARD. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  Dt  P.  R.  v.  xliv.  (1195)  161  The 
fyrste  mete  of  the  fowles  is  receyuyd  and  kepte  in  the 
croppe  to  the  seconde  dygestyon,  that  shall  be  made  in  the 
gisarn  or  mawe.  1:1440  Promf.  Pan/.  195/1  Gyserne  (P. 
of  fowles).  1530  PALSGR.  225/1  Gyserne  of  a  foule,  jevsicr. 
rtiSoj  MONTGOMERIE  Flyting  331  Thy  gall  and  thy 
guisserne  to  glaids  shall  bee  given.  i6n  COTGR.,  Sauce 
jroide,  Another  [sauce]  made  of  the  liuers,  and  giserns  of 
chickens.  1693  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  Nat.  Hist.  10  Shaped 
like  a  split  Gysern.  1707  FLOVER  Physic.  Pulse  Watch  xx. 
(1710)  149  The  inward  skin  of  Gizerns  powder'd.  18^8 
Citmbld.  Gloss.,  Gizzern,  Gizzin,  gizzard.  '  It  sticks  in  his 
gizzern  ' — he  remembers  it  with  unpleasant  feelings. 

Glaad,  Glaam,  Glaas,  obs.  forms  of  GLAD, 
GLAM1,  GLASS. 
llGlabeUafelabe-la),glabeUum(glabe-l»m). 

[mod.Lat. ;  specific  application  of  \_,.  glabella  (?  sc. 
pars),  glabellum,  fern,  and  neut.  of  glabellus  adj., 
dim.  of  glaber  smooth,  GLABROUS.  Cf.  F.  glabelle!\ 

1.  Anat.  The  small  space  in  the  human  forehead 
between  the  eyebrows  and  immediately  above  a  line 
from  one  to  the  other. 

[1598  R.  HAYDOCKE  tr.  Lomazzo's  Aries  Paintinge  l.  v. 
29  The  space  betweene  the  eyebrowes,  the  Italians  call 
globulin.]  1815  CRABB  TecAxol.  Diet.,  Glabella.  1861  BUM- 
STEAD  Yen.  Dis.  (1879)  545  These  tubercles  are  prone  to 
appear  in  an  irregularly  triangular  group,  with  the  apex  at 
the  glabella  and  the  base  near  the  margin  of  the  scalp.  1866 
HUXLEY  Preh.  Rem.  Caithn.  95  The  nasal  depression  is  very 
slight,  the  glabella  prominent,  but  the  supraciliary  ridges 
little  developed. 

2.  '  The  smooth  median  portion  of  the  cephalic 
shield  of  a  Trilobite'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  ix.(i867)  203  The  glabella  has  only 
two  pairs  of  furrows.  1877  HUXLEY  Ariaf.  hn>.  Anim.  vi.  259 
On  the  occipital  or  lateral  margin  of  the  limb  a  suture  com- 
mences, and  passing  between  the  eye  and  the  glabellum, 
meets  that  of  the  opposite  side. 

Glabellar  (glabe-lii),  a.  [f.  GLABELL-A  + 
•AR  '.]  Pertaining  to  the  glabella. 

1814  J.  H.  WISHART  tr.  Scarpcfs  Treat.  Hernia  p.  xv,  The 
aspect  or  position  of  those  parts  near  the  corona  are  coronal', 
. .  that  of  those  near  the  glabella,  glabellar.  1880  Nature 
8  Jan.  223  Skulls  possessing  great  projections  in  the  glabetlar 
and  supraciliary  regions. 

Glabellp-  (glabe-lo),  comb,  form  of  GLABELLA, 
as  glabello-inial,  -occipital,  pertaining  to  the  gla- 
bella together  with  the  inion,  the  occiput. 

1863  HUXLEY  Man's  Place  Nat.  iii.  120  Fig.  23  :  the  skull 
from  the  Cave  of  Engis. . .  a,  glabella ;  b,  occipital  protu- 
berance ;  a  to  b,  glabello-occipital  line.  1866  —  Preh.  Rem. 
Caithn.  119  Dr.  Thurnam  figures  a  typical  skull  of  these 
long-barrow  Britons,  which  he  thus  describes.  -The  greatest 
length  is  7-3  inches  (the  glabello-inial  diameter  7-1  inches). 

Glabrate  (gW'brft),  ppl.  a.  Hot.  and  Zool.  [ad. 
L.  glabrat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  glabrare  to  make  bald 
or  smooth,  f.  glaber  GLABROUS.]  (See  quots.) 

1857  A.  GRAY  First  Less.  Sol.  Gloss.  217  Glabrate,  becom- 
ing glabrous  with  age,  or  almost  glabrous.  1870  HOOKER 
Stud.  Flora  333  Humulus  lupulus  . .  branchlets  glabrate. 
1889  Century  Diet.,  Glabrate,  in  Zool.,  smooth;  bald; 
glabrous  ;  having  no  hair  or  other  appendages. 

t  Gla-breate,  v.    Obs- «    Also  9  glabriate. 

[Badly  for  "glabrate :  cf.  prec.]    (Seequot.  1623.) 
1623  COCKERAM,  Glabnate,  to  make  plaine  or  smoothe. 

1828-33  WEBSTER,  Glabriate.    And  in  later  Diets. 
Glabreity  (gle'brfiti).     [ad.  F.  glabrtitt;  cf. 

GLABRITY.]     Baldness ;  want  of  hair. 

1885  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Glabrescent  (gk'bre-sent),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  L. 
glabrescent-cm,  pres.  pple.  of  glabrescere  to  grow 
smooth  or  glabrous.]  (See  quot.  1857.) 

1857  HENFRF.Y  Bot.  §  98  Glabrescent  is  used  to  signify  that 
a  surface,  hairy  when  young,  becomes  smooth  when  the  leaf 
is  mature,  by  the  hairs  falling  off.  1872  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot 
APP-  3°3  Common  Wallflower. .Stem. .hoary  at  first  with 
minute  adpressed  hairs,  glabrescent 

t  Glabretal.  Obs- °  [f.  L.  glatnta  pi., bare 
patches  of  soil  (f.  glaber  GLABROUS)  +  -AL.1  (See 
quot.) 

1623  COCKERAM,  Glabretall,  a  bare  splat  in  the  earth. 

i  Gla'brify,  v.  Obs.  - '  [f.  L.  glabri-,  comb, 
form  of  glaber  bald  +  -FY.j  trans.  To  make  bald. 
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1657  TOMLINSON  Renoii's  Dis/'.  205  Which  places  they 
much  desire  to  depilate  and  glabrify. 

Glabrirostral  (gl^'brir^stral),  a.  Ornith. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  ROSTRAL.]  *  Smooth-billed  ;  having 
few  and  slight,  if  any,  bristles  along  the  gape* 
(Cent.  Diet,  quoting  P.  L.  Sclater). 

t  Gla'brity.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [ad.  L.  glabritas, 
f.  glaber.'}  Smoothness,  baldness. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II,  and  in  later  Diets. 

Glabrous  (gl^*bras\  a.  [f.  L.  glaber  without 
hair,  smooth,  bald  (see  GLAD)  +  -ous.]  Free  from 
hair,  down,  or  the  like ;  having  a  smooth  skin  or 
surface.  Now  only  as  a  scientific  term. 

i64oW!LKiNsAViw/Y<z«*/viii.  (1707)224  If  the  Concavity 
of  the  Moon's  Orb.. is  of  so  smooth  and  glabrous  a  Super- 
ficies.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1670)  30  The  French  Elm, 
whose  leaves  are.  .more  florid,  glabrous  and  smooth.  1776 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1830)  II.  387  Anthriscus.  Beak 
shorter  than  the  seeds,  glabrous.  18*8  STARK  Elem.  Nat. 
Hist.  II.  290  The  body  of  the  insects  of  this  genus  is  . . 
glabrous.  1854  R.  G.  LATHAM  Native  Races  Russian 
Emp.  135  Whenever  any  nation  .  .presents  a  notable  amount 
of  flattened  faces,  glabrous  skins  [etc.].  187*  OLIVER 
Elem.  Bot.  i.  i.  5  Foliage-leaves  . .  may  be  hairy,  or  nearly 
glabrous,  that  is,  destitute  of  hairs.  1879  J.  M.  DUNCAN 
Lect.  Dis.  Women  xxiv.  (1889)  196  She  was  suffering  from 
a  glabrous  mucous  cyst. 

b.  Humorously  used  for :  Smooth. 

1860  (>.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  xii.  (1801)  166  Two  or  three 
notabilities  of  Rockland,  with  geoponic  eyes,  and  glabrous, 
bumpless  foreheads. 

t  Glace,  sb.i  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  glace:— popular 
L.  *glacia  =  L.  glades.]  Ice.  On  a  glace :  frozen. 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  3002  Alexander . .  asperly  rydis  To  be 
grete  flode  of  Granton  and  it  on  a  glace  [Dublin  MS.  as 
glas]  fyndis.  1540  PATE  in  State  P.  Hen.  K///(i849)  VIII. 
346  That  the  verite  cummyng  in  place  must  nedes  vade 
away,  even  as  the  glace  by  the  fervor  of  the  sone.  1676 
COLES,  Glace,  Ice. 

t  Glace,  sb.z  Obs.  Also  5  glase.  [f.  GLACE  v. 
Cf.  mod.  dial.  *gleece,  a  surprise*  (Northumbld, 
Gloss.].']  A  swift  or  glancing  blow;  a  wound,  graze. 

c  1400  Melayne  1347  What  1  wenys  thou . .  bat  I  faynte  bee 
For  a  spere  was  in  my  thee,  A  glace  thorowte  my  syde. 
^•1460  TowneUy  Myst.  xiii.  316  Uxor.  It  were  a  fowll  blott 
to  be  hanged  for  the  case.  Mak.  I  haue  skapyd  . .  oft 
as  hard  a  glase.  Ibid.  xxi.  418  Ptimus  tortor.  We  haue 
gyfen  hym  a  glase  . .  Secunaits  tortor.  Sir  . .  with  knokys 
He  is  indoost. 

Glace,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  glase,  9  glease, 
gleaze.  [ad.  OF '.  glace r -,  glacier \  glacher^  to  glide, 
slit 


_    slip  ;  cf.  Cotgnu  ,  ... 

or  foist  a  word  into  a  writing  '.  The  mod.  F.  glisser  to  slip 
is  by  some  philologists  supposed  to  be  an  altered  form  of 
OF.  glier  under  the  influence  ofglacer.] 

1.  intr.  To   glance,   glide;  to  move   lightly  or 
quickly  (cf.  GLANCE,  GLENT).  rare. 

13..  E.E.Allit.P.  A.  171  Suche  gladande  glory  con  to  me 
glace,  As  lyttel  byfore  berto  watz  wont,  a  1400  Hymns  yirg. 
108  Ay  let  gabbynges  glyde  and  gon  A-wey  wher  bei  wol 
glace  [Lamb.  MS.  glase]  or  glent. 

2.  Of  weapons  :  To  glance  off,  to  slip,  to  fail  in 
giving  a  direct  blow ;  also,  to  glide,  pass  easily 
through. 

13. .  Sir  Beues  4177  (MS.  A.)  Doun  of  be  helm  be  swerd 
gan  glace  And  karf  rist  doun  be-fore  is  face,  c  1400  Sowdone 
Bab.  1208  It  glased  down  by  his  sheelde  And  carfe  his  stedes 
neke  a-sonder.  1411-20  I.YDG.  Chron.  Troy  m.  xxii,  The 
head  of  stele . .  Through  plate  &  mayle  mightly  gan  to  glace. 
c  1450  Guy  IVat-tu,  (C.)  5067  Hys  swerde  glasedde  lowe  And 
stroke  vpon  the  sadull  bowe.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng,  i. 
(1482)  5  And  as  this  brute  shold  shete  unto  an  hert  his  arowe 
myshapped  and  glaced  and  so  there  Brute  quelled  his  fader. 

3.  trans,  (dial.}  (See  quot.) 

1876  IVhitby  Gloss.t  Gtease  or  Gleaze,  to  glide  past.  '  I  just 
gleas'd  it ',  as  an  object  is  nearly  hit  by  a  stone  thrown  at  it. 
(So glaze  in  West  Scotland  (Rev.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson).] 

Hence  Gla'cing  vbl.  sb. 


. 

bide  a  bonny  gleasing',  sustain  the  heavy  charges  of  a  law 
suit.     Also  in  the  general  meaning  of  loss  or  deprivation. 

Glace,  obs.  form  of  GLASS  sb. 

II  Glace  (glas*),  a.  [Fr.  pa.  pple.  of  glacer  to 
1  ice*,  give  a  gloss  to,  etc.,  f.  glace  ice.] 

1.  Of    cloth,    leather,   etc. :    Having   a    smooth 
surface  with  a  high  polish  or  lustre.    Also  absol.  = 
glace  silk,  and  attrib.  as  glact finish. 

1850  Harper's  Mag.  I.  431  Glace1  or  damask  bareges  are  the 
most  rechercMs.  Ibid.,  Dress  of  glace  silk.  1851  Illttstr. 
Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  505  Shot  glaces,  woven  by  Spitalfields 
hand-loom  weavers.  1855  SALA  Tw.  round  C 'lock ^1861)  117 
The  bevy  of  youthful  bridesmaids — all  in  white  tulle  over 
pink  glac^  silk.  1889  Charity  Organis.  Rev.  Jan.  9  Now-a- 
days  glace  kid  (the  skill  of  the  leather-dresser  having  dis- 
covered novel  methods  of  imparting  the  glace  finish  to 
inferior,  .skins)  is  used  for  boots  of  alow  grade. 

2.  Of  fruits:  Covered  with  icing  or  sugar. 

1882  Miss  BRADDON  Aft.  Royal  I.  vii.  215  Somebody  said 
it  was  a  theatre  which  looked  as  if  it  ought  to  be  filled 
with  glace  chestnuts,  or  crystallized  violets. 
tGla*cery.   Obs.  ?  Anglicized  form  of  GLACIER. 

1782-3  W.  F.  MAKTYNOAK*.  Mag.  II.  337  The  Glaceries  of 
Savoy  may  be  considered  as  some  of  the  natural  curiosities 
of  Italy. 


GLACIALLY. 

t  Gla'Ciable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  gladd-re  to  freeze 
+  -KLE.]  That  may  be  frozen  or  congealed. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  I'.p.  n.  i.  ted.  4)59  As  sensible 
Phylosophers  conceive  of  the  generation  of  Diamonds,  Iris, 
Beryls.  Not  making  them  of  frozen  icecle,  or  from  meer 
aqueous  and  glacial) le  substances. 

Glacial  (gl<?!'Jial,  -Jal),  a.  Also  7  glaciale. 
[a.  F.  glacial,  ad.  L.  glacialis  icy,  f.  glades  ice.] 

1.  Full  of,  or  having  the  nature  of,  ice ;  cold,  icy, 
freezing,  rare. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Glacial,  where  ice  is,  freezing,  cold. 
1701  GREW  Costu.  Sacra  iv.  v.  §  38. 203  Snowy  or  what  ever 
else  he  [Spinoza]  means  by  Glacial  Air,  or  Clouds,  may 
serve  to  darken  the  Day,  out  not  at  all  prolong  it.  1890 
Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  61  Unintermittent  glacial  rain  set  in. 

fig.  185*  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  II.  229  No  wonder  that 
their  stricken  faculties  uttered  themselves  in  such  broken 
accents,  such  glacial  metres  !  1860  MOTLEY  NttherL  xvii.  II. 
303  His  frame  was  slight  ..  his  manner  more  glacial  and 
sepulchral  than  ever. 
b.  Consisting  o*f  ice. 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  409  The  enormous  glacial 
masses  of  the  poles.  1853  KANE  GrinneU  Exp.  viii.  (1856) 
57  The  gelid  flow  of  these  glacial  rivers. 

2.  Of  chemical  substances  :  Glass-like ;  crystal- 
lized. (Obs.  exc.  as  in  b.) 

1681  BOYLE  Neiv  Exfer.  Icy  Noctiluca  18,  I  thought  it  not 
amiss  to  call  our  consistent  Self-shining  Substance,  the  Icy 
or  Glacial  Noctiluca  (and  for  variety — Phosphorus).  1603 
SALMON  Bates1  Dispens.  i.  (1713)  358/2  From  Ib.  iij.  of  the 
first  Matter,  you  will  have,  says  Rolfincius,  a  Glaciale 
Butter.  1771  WATSON  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  217  White  vitriol, 
a  few  glacial  spicula.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II. 
104  Phosphoric  acid  in  a  Glacial  state. 

b.  Glacial  acetic  acid,  pure  acetic  acid  in  crystals  ; 
glacial  phosphoric  acid,  metaphosphoric  acid 
(HPOS)  ;  glacial  sulphuric  acid,  ^glacial  oil  of 
vitriol,  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  crystals. 

1786  H.  CAVENDISH  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVI.  268  The  oil 
of  vitriol  prepared  from  green  vitriol,  has  sometimes  been 
obtained  in  such  a  state  as  to  remain  constantly  congealed . . 
whence  it  acquired  its  name  of  glacial.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's 
Chem.  II.  43  Glacial  sulphuric  acid.  1819  BRANDE  Man. 
Chem.  (1841)  685  When  dried  and  fused  in  a  crucible,  a 
transparent  glass  is  obtained,  commonly  called  glacial  phos- 
phoric acid.  1843  PEKEIRA  Food  fy  Diet  149  Glacial  or 
Cry  stall  isable  Acetic  Acid,  the  strongest  procurable,  con- 
tains one  equivalent  of  water.  1870  CasseiCs  Techn.  Educ, 
IV.  357/2  The  acetic  acid  ..  usually  employed  in  photo- 
graphy is  what  is  termed  glacial,  and  should  become  solid 
at  about  40°. 

3.  Geol.    Characterized  by  the  presence  of  ice. 
Glacial  epoch,   era,  period,  a   geological   period 
during  winch  it   is   supposed   that    the    northern 
hemisphere  was  in  great  part  covered  by  an  ice- 
sheet.     Glacial  sta :  the  sea  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

In  America  this  period  is  also  known  as  the  drift  epoch 
(see  DRIFT  sb.  10),  ice-age,  etc. 

1846  PROF.  E.  FORBES  in  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  I.  363  The 
remarkable  strata  known  under  the  names  of  '  Boulder 
clay ',  '  Arctic  or  northern  drift '  . .  including  (in  part)  the 
'  Till '  deposits,  which  for  convenience  I  shall  henceforth 
mention  as  glacial,  or  as  beds  of  the  glacial  epoch.  1851 
RICHARDSON  Geol.  viii.  211  The  rhinoceros  and  elephant, 
which  lived  under  the  latitude  of  the  glacial  sea.  1853 
PHILLIPS  Rivers  Yorksh.  iv.  124  For  all  Holderness  was  a 
sea-bed  in  the  '  glacial '  period.  186*  DANA  Man.  Geol.  541 
The  Drift  epoch  is  usually  called  the  Glacial  epoch,  under  the 
idea  that  ice  either  in  the  form  of  icebergs  or  glaciers,  was 
concerned  in  the  transportation  of  the  boulders,  pebbles,  and 
earth.  1873  DAWSON  Earth  fy  Man  xii.  283  The  earlier  Post- 
pliocene  period  of  geology  may  be  called  the  Glacial  era. 

b.  Produced  by  the  presence  of  ice  in  the  form 
of  glaciers,  etc.  or  by  its  action  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  pertaining  to  glaciers  or  ice-sheets. 

1858  GEIKIE  Hist.  Boulder  ii.  17  They  corroborate  bur  con- 
clusions as  to  the  glacial  origin  of  the  boulder-clay.  1860 
G.  H.  K.  Vac.Tour  120  Curious  mounds  of  gravel,  which  look 
very  like  glacial  moraines.  1863  LYELL^J^V.  Man\.(cd.3)yt 
1  shall  give  a  description  of  the  glacial  formations  of  Europe 
and  North  America.  187*  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  18  The 
glacial  mud  of  the  Polar  regions,  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr. 
164  Evidence  of  glacial  denudation  in  countries  which  are 
now  free  from  anything  like  glaciers  or  icebergs. 

Hence  Ola^ciala  tion,  the  condition  of  being 
covered  with  ice  or  glaciers ;  Ola  cialism,  the 
theory  of  the  action  of  ice  upon  the  earth's  surface  ; 
Gla'cialized///.  a.,  acted  upon  by  ice. 

1864  Reader  2  Apr,  432/2  They  present  characters  in  com- 
mon with  lake- basins  occurring  in  regions  which  were  in- 
tensely glacialized.     1881  W.  B.  DAWKINS  in  Nature  XXIII. 
309  Dr.  James  Geikie. .  pushes  glacialism  and  interglacialistn 
to  an  extreme.     1889  Staniiord  25  June  5/2  The  plucky  trip 
of  Dr.  Nansen  has  now  rendered  the  entire  glacialation  of 
inner  Greenland  no  longer  a  theory. 

Glacialist  (gl^-Jialist).  [f.  prec.  +  -1ST.]  a. 
One  who  makes  a  special  study  of  glacial  pheno- 
mena, b.  One  who  explains  certain  geological 
phenomena  as  due  to  glacial  action. 

1854  Eraser's  Mag.  XLIX.  249  Ice,  a  tolerably  hard, 
brittle  solid  i  notwithstanding  the  plasticity  with  which 
modern  glacialists  endow  it).  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  165 
Nor  is  it  only  the  effects  of  land-ice  which  the  glaciahst  sees 
marked  upon  the  rocks  of  Britain.  1889  G.  F.  WRIGHT  Ice 
Age  N.  Amer.  358  The  glacialist  sees  indubitable  evidences 
of  a  former  vast  expanse  of  water. 

Glacially  ^gU'-Jiali),  adv.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -LT  2.] 

1.  Geol.   By  means  of  glacial  action. 

1865  LYELI.  'Elem.  Geol.  xii.  (ed.  6)  158  Boulders  of  far- 
transported    rocks,   glacially   polished    and    scratched    on 
more  than  one  side. .    1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  Isl.  Life  ix.  168 
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GLACIABIUM. 

The  present  agencies  may  be  said  to  be  just  beginning  to 
carve  a  new  line  of  features  out  of  the  old  glacially-formed 
surface. 

2.  In  an  icy  fashion,  icily.  ///.  and _/?£•. 

1882  SALA  Amer.  Revis.  xiii.  (1883)  166  The  high  '  stoops  ' 
before  the  houses  were  also  glacially  glassy  as  to  surface. 
1883  MRS.  LYNN*  LurroH/mw  II.  xx.  179  She  asked  this  as 
calmly,  almost  glacially,  as  if  she  were  not  interested.  1889 
—  Thro'  Long  Night  I.  i.  xy.  251,  'I  was  looking  at  your 
room  ',  returned  Charlie,  glacially  polite. 

II  Glaciarium  (gle^ic^T'wm).  [f.  L.  glaci-es 
ice  +  -arittm  as  in  aquarium,  vivarium.]  A  skat- 
ing-rink with  ice  artificially  produced. 
1878  \gth  Cent.  Mar.  555  The  real  ice  at  the  Chelsea 
;laciarium.  1889  Catholic  News  18  May  8/4  The  share- 
lolders  of  the  Southport  Glaciarium . .  passed  a  resolution  to 
wind  up  the  concern. 

Glaciate  (gl^'-JV't),  v.  [f.  l^.glaciat-  ppl.  stem 
vlglacidre  to  freeze,  f.  glacies  ice.] 
fl.  a.  intr.  (See  quot.)     b.  tram.  To  freeze. 

a.  1623  COCKERAM,  Glaciate,  to  be  frozen,  to  turne  to  Ice. 
1755  in  JOHNSON  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

b.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Glaciate,  to  congeal  or  freeze, 
to  turn  to  ice.     1665  [see  GLACIATING].     1721  in  BAILEY. 

2.  GeoL  Only  in  pass.  pple.  glaciated,  a.  Rubbed 
or  polished  by  glacial  action. 

1865  Reader  9  Sept.  297  All  that  we  know  at  present.. is 
that  they  have  been  glaciated  in  some  form.  1876  DAVIS 
Polaris  Exp.  App.  661  Rocky  surfaces  which  have  once 
been  glaciated,  if  I  may  thus  express  the  peculiar  action  of 
ice  upon  rocks.. can  never  be  mistaken  for  anything  else. 
1894  Chamb.  Jrnl.  i  Sept.  556  Some  of  the  paving  flags  are 
basalt  blocks,  perhaps  glaciated. 

b.  Covered  with  ice  ;  furnished  with  glaciers. 

1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  1st,  Life  vii.  108  The  comparatively 
small  Heard  Island  is  even  now  glaciated  down  to  the  sea. 
1887  H.  HOWORTH  Mammoth  xx,  I  do  not  believe  ..  in 
the  possibility  of  tropical  America  being  so  glaciated  that 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon  was  filled  with  ice. 

3.  techn.  *  To  give  an  ice-like  or  frosted  appear- 
ance to*  (Cent.  Diet.  1889). 

1887  U.  S.  Consular  Rep.  No.  73$.  215  (Cent.)  [Iron] 
chimneys,  oven,  etc. .  .not  enamelled,  glaciated,  or  tinned. 

Hence  Qla'ciated,  Gla'ciating///.  adjs. 

1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  48  What  change  was  produced  in  it 
[water]  betwixt  the  hottest  time  of  Summer  and  first  glaciat- 
ing degree  of  Cold.  1861  H.  MACMILLAN  Footnotes  fr. 
Nature  76  The.  .deep  striae  or  flutings  peculiar  to  glaciated 
surfaces.  1875  CROLL  Climate  <§•  T.  xiv.  233  But  when  the 
glaciated  hemisphere  began  to  grow  warmer  [etc.],  x88x 
Nature  XXIII.  281  The  glaciating  agent  has  swept  com- 
pletely . .  over  it.  1887  Academy  26  Nov.  355  Those  fertile 
mountain  spots  met  with  in  all  glaciated  countries. 

Glaciation  (gl^Ji^'Jan).  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
glaci-are  to  freeze  :  see  prec.  and  -ATIOX.] 

fl.  The  process  of  freezing  ;  a  result  of  this.   Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  i.  54  So  is  it  [Ice] 
plaine  upon  the  surface  of  water,  but  round  in  hayle,  (which 
is  also  a  glaciacion).  1658  J.  ROBINSON^  Calm  Vent.  120 
A  violent  motion  of  water,  is  a  preservative  against  glacia- 
tion. 1690  BOYLE  Chr.  Virtuoso  \.  66  'Tis  plain  . .  that  by 
Glaciation,  Water  is  rather  expanded. 

2.  Geol.  The  condition  of  being  covered  by  an 
ice-sheet  or  by  glaciers  ;  glacial  action  or  its  result. 

1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Manix.  (ed-g)  165  These  erratic  blocks 
.  .are  often  polished  and  striated,  having  undergone  what  is 
called  glaciation.  1875  —  Princ.  Geol.  I.  i.  xiii.  283  Mr. 
Croll's  Theory  of  alternate  glaciation.  1880  D  AWKINS  Early 
Man  v.  117  The  climate  must  have  been  arctic  in  its  severity 
during  this  period  of  glaciation.  1881  Nature  No.  626.  606 
Between  Reykjavik  and  Hafnarfjord  the  glaciation  is  dis- 
tinctly from  south-east  to  north-west. 

Glacier  (glse'siai,  gl^-pai).  Also  8  glaoiere. 
[a.  F.  glacier  (earlier  glaciere],  f.  glace  ice;  app. 
Savoyard  word.  Cf.  GLETSCHER,] 

1.  A  large  accumulation  or  river  of  ice  in  a  high 
mountain  valley,  formed  by  the  gradual  descent  and 
consolidation  of  the  snow  that  falls  on  the  higher 
ground.     The  resulting  mass  is  often  many  miles 
in  length,  and  continues  to  move  slowly  downward 
until  it  reaches  a  point  where  the  temperature  is 
high  enough  to  melt  the  ice  as  fast  as  it  descends. 

1744  (title)  An  Account  of  the  Glacieres  or  Ice  Alps  in 
Savoy,  in  two  Letters.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scotl.  in  1772 
327  With  snowy  glacieres  lodged  in  the  deep  shaded  aper- 
tures.  1775  C.  &  F.  DAVY  Bourrit's  Glac.  Savoy  88  The 
Glaciers . .  are  beds  of  ice,  more  or  less  thick,  which  are 
lodged  upon  declivities  between  mountains.  1789  MRS. 
PIOZZI  Journ.  France  II.  229  We  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Switzerland,  without  . .  climbing  its  glacieres.  1817 
BYRON  Manfred  i.  i.  68  The  Glacier's  cold  and  restless 
mass  Moves  onward  day  by  day.  1823  SCORESBY  Whale 
Fishery  229  There  are  two  glaciers,  or  land  icebergs.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  422  Glaciers  are  derived  from  mountain 
snow,  which  has  been  consolidated  to  ice  by  pressure.  1883 
OUIDA  Wanda  I.  30  The  ice  bastions  of  a  thousand  glaciers 
glow  in  the  sunrise. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  attrib.,  as  glacier-drift, 
-flea,  -foot,  -ice,  -lake,  -mass,  -moraine,  -motionj 
-phenomenon,  -pool,  -sea,  -slope,  -track,   -valley, 
-wafer,    b.   instrumental,  as  glacier-choked,  -clad, 
-ploughed,    -worn    adjs.     c.    special    comb.,    as 
glacier-mill,  =  MOULIN;  glacier-mud(seequot.); 
glacier-rope,  a  rope  used  in  traversing  glaciers, 
to  attach  the  members  of  a  party  together,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  accidents ;  glacier-silt  =  glacier- 
mud;  glacier-slow  a ..  slow  as  (the  movement  of) 
a  glacier ;   glacier-snow,  the  snow  at  the  upper 
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end  of  a  glacier,  not  yet  hardened   into   ice   by 
pressure  ;  glacier-table  (see  quot.). 

1897  Pembrokesh.  Antiq.  25  Those  days  of  ice-tapped 
hills,  *glacier-chuked  valleys,  mammoths  and  cave  men. 
1889  G.  I'".  WRIGHT  Ice  Age  N.  Amer.  76  The  vast  ''glacier- 
clad  interior  of  the  country.  1876  L.  AUASSIZ  Geol.  Sketches 
Ser.  n.  89  Upon  these  surfaces,  .rests  the  drift,  having  every- 
where the  characteristic  composition  of  'glacier-drift.  1884 
MACMILLAN  in  Sunday  Mag.  Aug.  526/1  Under  the  stones. . 
may  be  found  lively  colonies  of  the  small  black  *glacier  flea. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxi.  208  The  stream,  .tunnels  its 
way  out  near  the  *glacier-foot.  iSSaGiviicm  TextBk.Geol.n. 
\\.  §  6.  no  When  the  granular  neve  slowly  slides  down  into 
the  valleys,  it  acquires  a  more  compact  crystalline  structure 
and  becomes  *glacier-ice.  1876  L.  AGASSIZ  Geol.  Sketches 
Ser.  n.  31  The  '  parallel  roads '  of  Glen  Roy  mark  the  ancient 
levels  of  the  *glacier-lakes  in  that  glen.  1873  J.  GEIKIE  Gt.  Ice 
Age  (1894)  243  They  were  doubtless  formed  by  the  same 
*glacier-mass.  Ibid.  435  *Glacier-mills  that  gave  rise  to 
'giant's  kettles '.  1853  H  EBSCHKL  Poj>.  Led,  Set.  vi.  §  34(1873) 
250  A  *glacier  moraine  might  be  redistributed  by  tidal  action 
over  the  floor  of  the  Ocean.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  ix.  270 
The  fact  of  *glacier-motion  has  been  known  for  an  indefinite 
time  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains.  1865  Q.  Jml,  Geol. 
Soc.  XXI.  166  The  Boulder-earth  or  *  Glacier- mud ._  Resting 
on  the  surface  of  the  ice-worn  rocks  we  find  a  widespread 
accumulation  of  boulder-earth,  an  unstratified  mass  of 
coarse  gritty  mud,  in  which  are  imbedded  pebbles,  boulders, 
and  stony  particles.  1863  A.  C.  RAMSAY  Phys.Geog.  73, 1  will 
describe  to  you . .  various  other  *glacier-phenomena  affecting 
the  scenery  of  the  Alps.  1888  Century  Mag-.  XXXVI.  791/1 
New  England.  Its  stony  hills  and  rocky  coast,  its  *glacier- 
plowed  and  niggardly  soil.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  xxiv. 
357  Figures  . .  formed  in  the  ice  on  the  surface  of  *glacier- 
pools.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  16  Aug.  4/2  He  was  tied  to  a 
rope  and  lowered.  Three  *glacier-rope  lengths  were  necessary 
before  he  reached  Sachs,  a  1835  MRS.  HEMANS  Alp-Horn 
Song  Poems  (1875)  294  The  sparkling  blue  of  the  *glacier-sea. 


1895  Funk's  Stand.  Diet.*  *  Glacier-silt.  1856  KANE  Arct. 
ILxpl.  I.  xxv.  332  Some  of  its  *  glacier-slopes  were  margined 
with  verdure.  1861  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  I.  318  So  I  sub- 
mitted, took  to  pentameters,  and  only  hope  the  thoughts 
are  good  enough  to  be  preserved  in  the  ice  of  the  colder 
and  almost  *glacier-slo\v  measure.  1883  OGILVIK  Suppl.^ 
*Glacier-snoW)  same  as  Neve".  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  vi. 
44  *Glacier  tables  ;  flat  masses  of  rock,  raised  high  upon 
columns  of  ice.  1876  L.  AGASSIZ  Geol.  Sketches  Ser.  IT.  66 
This  western  track  of  the  glacier  is  crossed  transversely  . . 
by  two  other  *glacier-tracks.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  viii. 
264  A  succession  of  old  lateral  moraines,  such  as  many 
*g  lacier- valleys  exhibit.  Ibid.  i.  xii.  86  Beer,  cold  as  the 
*glacier  water.  1876  L.  AGASSIZ  Geol.  Sketches  Ser.  n.  41 
The  inequalities  of  the  *glacier-worn  surfaces. 

Hence  G-la'ciered ppl.  a.,  covered  with  glaciers; 
also  (of  water)  proceeding  from  a  glacier. 

18*4  New  Monthly  Mag.  X.  16  Those  sublime  and  glacier' d 
peaks.  1834  T.  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  234  The 
glaciered  water  is  too  cold  for  them  [fish].  1847  DISRAELI 
Tattered  \\\.  iv,  What  need  of.  .mountains  of  glaciered  crest. 
1853  KANE  GrinnellExp.  xvii.  (1856)130  A  barrier  apparently 
as  permanent  as  the  glaciered  hills  with  which  it  is  united. 

Crla'cierist.  rare.  [f.  GLACIER  +  -IST.]  One 
who  studies  glaciers. 

1850  WHE WELL  in  Todhunter  Acct.  IV.'s  Writings  (1876) 
II.  366  Hugi,  the  glacierist  was  there.  1862  —  ibid.  II.  427 
Have  any  of  the  recent  gjacierists  given  any  observations  on 
a  large  scale  as  to  the  direction  which  the  crevasses  really 
follow  ? 

Glacieriza'tion.  nonce-wd,  [f.  GLACIER  + 
-IZE  +  -ATION.]  Conversion  into  glacier. 

1830  Westm.  Rer.  Oct.  267  A  general  glacierization 
(vergletscherung}  of  the  whole  island  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

Glacification  (gUtsifikv'-Jsn).  [f.  L.  glaci-es 
ice  +  -FICATION.]  a.  The  action  of  converting  into 
ice.  b.  The  action  of  covering  with  ice. 

1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  v.  252  The  second  great  agent  in 
the  process  of  glacification,  namely  pressure.  1875  tr. 
Schmidt's  Desc.  $  Darw.  65  The  diluvial  period,  .includes, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  a  repeated  glacification  of 
countries,  and  vast  portions  of  the  world. 

GlaciO'logist.  [f.next  +  -IST.]  =  GLACIALIST  a. 

1886  SIR  J.  W.  DAWSON  in  Nature  z  Sept.  410/2  Your 
veteran  glaciologist,  Dr.  Crosskey. 

Glaciology  (gl^JV'lodsi).  [f.  glacio-,  mod. 
comb,  form  of  L.  glacies  ice  +  -LOGY.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  ice  or  glaciers. 

1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  29  Dec.  497/2  Already  this  suggestion 
finds  favor  among  some  of  our  leaders  in  glaciology. 

Glacio'meter.  [f.  as  prec.  +  Gr.  phpov  mea- 
sure :  see  -METER.]  A  measure  of  glacial  action. 

1892  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  310  They  serve  in  Dr.  Wright's 
phrase  as  glaciometers. 

t  Gla'cioiLS,  a.  Obs~l  [ad.  Y.glacieux  (obs.), 
f.  L.  glacies  ice.]  Resembling  ice. 

1646  SiaT.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  i.  50  Aquafortis  .. 
exhaled  and  placed  in  cold  conservatories  will  Crystallise 
and  shoot  into  white  and  glacious  bodyes. 

Glacis  (gl*"ais,  glas*).  [a.  F.  glacis  (first  re- 
corded  in  the  i6th  c.),  orig.  'a  place  made  slip- 
perie  by  wet  lately  fallen  and  frozen  on '  (Cotgr.), 
and  related  to  OF.  glacier  to  slip,  slide  (see  GLACE 
».).  In  med.L.  (^1270)  glatia  is  found  with  the 
meaning  of  glacis  (in  fortification).] 

1.  A  gently  sloping  bank  (see  quot.  1712). 

In  mod.  use  probably  transf.  from  sense  2. 

I<ST»  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  4081  That  so  the  water,  .spreading 
it  self  upon  this  glacis  or  slope  . .  may  not  spoil  the  Causey. 
171*  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  37  A  Slope  that 
lies  under  the  Diagonal  of  a  Square,  or  less  than  45  Degrees, 
they  [the  French]  term  Glacis.  1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life, 
etc.  (1888)  I.  275  We  were  walking  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Garden,  upon  a  beautiful  glacis.  1830  LYELL  Princ. 


GLAD. 

Gtol.  I.  -_>45  When  nothing  appears  above  water  but  the 
higher  part  of  that  sloping  glacis  which  we  before  described. 
1892  STEVENSON  Across  the  /Y«mj  11.70  The  foam,  .mounts 
in  an  instant  to  the  ridge  of  the  sand  glacis. 

2.  1'ortif.  '  The  parapet  of  the  covered  way  ex- 
tended in  a  long  slope  to  meet  the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground,  so  that  every  part  of  it  shall  be 
swept  by  the  tire  of  the  ramparts' (Voyle  Mil.  Diet.}. 
1688  CAPT.  J.  S.  Forlif.  27  The  Glacis  or  Esplanade,  a 
kind  of  Parapet  which  loseth  itself  insensibly,  level  with 
the  Earth.  1691  LUTTRELL  Britf  Rtl.  (1857)  II.  486  The 
enemy  . .  made  4  attacks  on  the  glacis  of  the  counterscarp. 
J7SS  T.  FORBES  in  C.  Gist  Jrnls.  (1893)  151  The  Soldiers 
Barracks,  .are  built  between  the  Stockailoes  and  the  Glacis 
of  the  Fort.  178*  P.  H.  BRUCE  Mem.  1.15  Upon  our  break, 
ing  ground  on  the  glacis,  or  covered  way,  I  was  with  the 
pioneers.  1833  BYRON  yuan  vlli.  xxxiv,  The  rest,  who 
kept  their  valiant  faces  And  levell'd  weapons  still  against 
the  glacis,  [c  1870  HAY  Banty  Tim  32,  1  sprawled  on  that 
cursed  glacee.]  1879  HOWELLS  L.  Aroostook  iv.  40  The 
black  guns  looked  out  over  the  neatly  shaven  glacis. 
t3.  Build.  (See  quot.) 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cyc/.,  The  glacis  of  the  cornich  is  an 
easy  imperceptible  slope  in  the  cymatium  of  the  cornich,  to 
promote  the  descent  and  draining  off  of  the  rain-water. 
4.  attrib.,  as  glacis-form ;  glacis-shaped  adj. 
1844  Hull  Dock  Act  65  The  Company  shall  slope  off  the 
eastern  side  of  the  said  wharf,  .in  an  oblique  or  glacis  form. 
1884  Milit.  Engin.  I.  n.  35  When  made  glacis-shaped  these 
screens  are  more  difficult  to  cut  through  than  when  shaped 
like  an  ordinary  parapet. 

t  Crla'citate,  v.  Obs-  "   [ad.  late  L.  glacitdrt.] 
1623  COCKERAM,  Glacitate,  to  cry  like  a  gander. 
Glack  (glak).  Sc.    Also  6  glak.    [a.  Gael,  glac 
valley,  hollow,  etc.] 
1.  A  deep  and  narrow  mountain-valley. 
'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  147  Herbis  that  in  the  mont 
than  grew,  And  glak  and  glen  in  hole  and  mony  hirne. 
a  1800  Water-kelpie  ix.  in  Scott  Minstr.  Scott.  Bord.  (1810) 


Forth  vii.  98  A  beautiful  defile  or  glack,  as  it  is  called  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

2.  a.  The  fork  of  a  tree.  b.  A  spot  where  roads 
diverge. 

18..  Donald  It  Flora.  155  (Jam.)  That  is  the  spreading 
branch  that  used  to  shade  us,  And  that's  the  braid  wide  glack 
we  used  to  sit  on.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb  xxv. 
(1873)  145  Yon  was  him't  we  met  at  the  glack  o'  the  roads. 

Qlacyer,  obs.  form  of  GLAZIEK. 

t  Glad,  si.  06s.  Also  4  glath^e.  [f.  the  adj.] 
Gladness,  joy. 

With  quot.  a  1300  compare  FOR-  prtfl  10.  In  quot.  1608 
prob.  pseudo-arch. 

c  looo  Be  Manna  Wyrdvm  (Gr.-Wiilk.)  68  Dryhten  . . 
daeleb  sumum  earfeba  dael,  Sumum  geoso(>e  glsed.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  17873  6ei  seide  for  glad  [CM.  wid  gladnes] 
wib  gretyng  gle  'pis  ilke  li«  forsobe  is  he,  pat  maker 
is  of  lastyng  lijt '.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls) 
3260  Al  f  us  ben  ended  pe  brebere  wrathe,  per  tene  turned 
to  game  &  glathe.  c  1440  Generydes  1255  When  he  was  come 
and  knewe  that  it  was  she,  For  very  glad  he  wist  not  what 
to  saye.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  n.  Prpl.  38  All  perishen  of  man, 
of  pelfe,  Ne  ought  escapend  but  himselfe ;  Till  Fortune  tir'd 
with  doing  bad,  Threw  him  a  shore,  to  giue  him  glad. 

Glad  (gla*0>  a.  Forms :  i,  3  gleed,  3  gled, 
glead,  gla«,  3-4  gladd(e,  4-5  glade,  (5  glaad), 
4-6  Se.  glaid,  3-  glad.  [OE.  glsed  =  OS.  glad 
(only  in  comb.  glad-mSd},  ON.  f  fair  (Sw.  glad, 
Da.  glad),  bright,  joyous.  The  crig.  sense  of  the 
word  is  app.  iound  in  OHG.  glat  smooth,  and  is 
retained  in  G.  glatt,  Du.  glad,  glat  (MDu.  also 
gelad,  gelaf),  Kris,  gled  (also  Da.  glat,  Sw.  glatt, 
from  German).  The  OTeut.  type  *glaSo-  is  cog- 
nate with  OS1.  gladiikii  (Russ.  gladkit)  and  L. 
glaber  smooth  (\-*ghladhro- ;  cf.  rubcr,  uber  with 
red,  udder)."] 

1 1.  Bright,  shining,  beautiful.     (Cf.  5.)  Obs. 

a  loco  Cxdmon's  Gen.  2719  (Gr.)  [He]  sealde  him  to  bote 
. .  gangende  feoh  and  glacd  seolfor.  a  1000  Phoenix  289  in 
Exeter  Bk.,  Ponne  swejles  leoht  gimma  gladost  . .  eastan 
lixeS.  a  1000  Sat.  !,  Sat.  (Kemble)  975  O3er  bib  golde 
glasdra,  oSer  bib  grundum  sweartra.  1412-20  LVDC.  Ckron. 
Troy  i.  iii,  Under  theise  braunches  &  theis  bowes  glade. 
c  1450  Con.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  168  Heylle,  I  cum  to  the  with 
gold  glade,  a  1500  Flower  fy  Leaf  35  Levcs  new  . .  Som 
very  rede,  and  som  a  glad  light  grene. 

2.  Of  persons  :  f  Cheerful,  joyous,  or  merry  in 
disposition  (ois.)  ;  joyful,  happy  (arch.}.  ^To  mate 
glad :  = '  to  make  merry '. 

The  sense  in  the  first  quot.  is  uncertain  ;  it  is  prob.  a  vague 
figurative  use  of  i,  and  may  have  meant '  noble  ', '  glorious  ', 
rather  than  '  cheerful ' ;  cf.  BRIGHT  a.  6. 

Beowulj '(Z.)  58  [He]  heold  benden  lifde  gamol  &  guoreouw 

§la:de  Scyldingas.  c8o7  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.\\\t.  322 
anctus  Paulus . .  cwza  bztte  3one  gladan  giefan  \LMlarem 
datorem\  God  lufode.  c  1105  LAV.  7013  /tuer  wes  he  king 
glad  &  aeuere  he  gomen  luueden  [z'.r.  louede],  c  1150  Gen.  <j- 
Ex.  2297  In  fulsumhed  he  wurSen  glaSe.  c  noo  61.  Eng . 
Leg.  I.  366/2  Faire  man  and  noble  he  was,  and  glad  and 
of  swete  mode.  13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS. 
xxxvii.  705  While  bou  mijt,  make  be  glad  and  muri  t  Lengor 
liueb  a  glad  mon  ben  a  sori.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  I.  332 
To  Parys  can  he  ga  And  levyt  thar  full  sympylly,  The 
quhethir  he  glaid  was  and  loly.  (-1400  Gamelyn  470,  I 
sitte  fasting  &  ober  men  make  glade.  IJOO-M  DUNBAR  Poems 
xxiii.  i  Be  mirry  and  glaid,  honest  and  vertewous.  1701 
STEELE  Funeral  i.  i,  Did  I  not  give  . .  twenty  shillings  » 
week,  to  be  sorrowful  T  and  the  more  I  give  you,  I  think, 
the  gladder  you  are.  1780  COWPER  Prof  r.  Err.  i«5  A  day 
of  luxury  . .  When  the  glad  soul  is  made  heaven's  welcome 


GLAD. 

guest.  1799  WORDSW.  Fountain  xii,  Often,  glad  no  more, 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  because  We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 
1865  K.  BUCHANAN  Sutherland's  Pansies  v,  There  grew  a 
.  .sadness  in  his  tone  When  he  was  gladdest. 

t  b.  Borne  with  cheerfulness.  Obs.    [Cf.  L.  Ixta 
paupertas.'} 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  T.  327  Glad  pouerte  is  an  honeste 
thyng  certeyn. 

f  c.  Glad  -with  :  pleasant,  kindly,  affable  to  (a 
person).  Obs, 

£eownlf(Z.}  1173  Beo  wio"  jeatas  glaed,  geofena  ^emyn- 
dix  ciooo  vELFRic  Gen.  xliii.  14  Mm  drihten  bine  jedo 
ghedne  [L.  placabilem}  wi5  eow,  (Jaet  he  agife  eow  eowerne 
bro<Sor.  £1305  11,000  Virgins  121  in  E.  A".  P.  (1862)  69 
Gladdest  he  was  wib  his  soster.  .pat  heo  scholde  so  ?ung  & 
so  clene  sufFrie  debes  pyne. 

3.  Rejoiced,  affected  with  pleasure  by  some  par- 
ticular cause;  =FAIN  a.  Now  only  predicative. 

In  mod.  Eng.  (at  least  in  prose  use)  the  sense  is  much 
weaker  than  that  which  the  word  had  in  the  older  language, 
and  which  appears  in  the  derivatives  gladly^  gladness.  In 
general '  pleased  '  would  now  be  an  adequate  synonym;  while 
'delighted 'or 'rejoiced'  suggest  a  much  stronger  feeling. 

a.  simply.  (With  the  cause  indicated  contextu- 

ally). 

£950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  viii.  56  Abraham  faeder  iuer 
gefeade  baitte  seseje  daese  minne  &  fcesfeh  &  gegladade 
w/gtaed  uses,  a  xioo  O.  E., Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  656 Da 
j>a  kyning  heorda  bat  ge  secgon,  ba  waer5  he  swiSe  glad. 
a  1225  Juliana  70  Ha  herede  godd  in  heouene,  &  warS 
swi5e  gled  \Bodl.  MS.  gieadj.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3817 
pe  [v.r.  po]  king  arthure  hurde  bis  no  gladdore  mon  nas. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  67  A  gladere  wommon  under  god  no 
mist  go  on  erbe  ban  was  be  wif  wib  be  child.  1388 
WYCLIF  Prav.  x.  i  A  wijs  sone  makith  glad  the  fadir  [1535 
COVERDALE  and  1611  maketh  a  glad  father].  £1450  St, 
Cuthbert  (Surtees)  476  pan  bai  ware  bathe  glad  _and  blithe. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  185  One  thing  in  this  miserie  made 
me  glad.  1633  EARL  MANCH.  At  Alondo  (1636)  192  As  a 
wearied  traveller  . .  is  then  gladdest  when  he  comes  within 
kenning  of  his  Countrey.  1842  TENNYSON  Audley  Court 
87  We  were  glad  at  heart.  Mod.  '  Your  friend  has  won  his 
case.'  '  Yes ;  I  am  very  glad.' 

b.  with  prep.     Glad  of\  f  (#)  made  happy  or 
joyful,  delighted  or  pleased  with  (an  object  pos- 
sessed) (obs.)\    (£)   =*glad  to  have  or  get*  (see 
3  d)  ;  (c)  joyful  on  account  of,  delighted  or  pleased 
by  (an  event,  a  state  of  things).     Also  const,  of 
(an  event,  usually  one  affecting  another  person,  esp. 
unfavourably),  for  (archly  "\-in,  ^with. 

c $$Q Lindisf .  Go$p.  Luke  1. 14  And  biS  gifea  5e&  glaednise 
&  monigo  in  accennisse  his  bi<5on  glaede.  c  1200  ORMIN  3179 
Elysabaeb  Wass  gladd  inch  &  blibe  Off  hire  dere  child 
Johan.  c  1105  LAY.  3962  f  e  king  wes  gled  for  his  kime  & 
for  ben  cnihtes  bet  come  mid  hine.  c  1250  Gen.  4-  Ex.  3671 
Moyses  was  blioe  and  glao"  of  Sis.  1388  WYCLIF  Prov.  xvii. 
5  He  that  is  glad  in  the  fallyng  of  another  man  [1611 
He  that  is  glad  at  calamities]  schal  not  be  vnpunyschid. 
i48oCAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  Hv.  (1482)  38  He  wepteful  tenderly 
..and  netheles  he  wassomdelegladofhisdeth.  1548  HALL 
Chron.)  Edw.  !¥>  204  b,  The  kyng,  glad  of  this  victory, 
commaunded[etc.].  1585  SIDNEY  Let.  22  Nov.,  Misc.  Wks. 


thing  they  scowle  at.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  178  They  gave 
us  flesh  to  eat,  whereof  I  was  glad  as  of  a  dainty  I  could  not 
get  in  Italy.  1625-6  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  1165  And  he 
sent  me  word  that  he  was  very  glad  with  my  safe  arrival. 
1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  xii.  (1655)  49  Garcia  Holguin  being 
a  glad  man  of  such  a  prisoner.  1697  DRYDEN  AZneid  x. 


1118  The  Trojan,  glad  with  sight  of  hostile  Blood.  1738 
SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  IIQ  Madam,  Dinner's  upon  the 
Table.— Faith,  I'm  glad  of  it.  1784  Miss  BURNEY  Diary 


32  Apr.  II.  310,  I  am  so  glad  of  seeing  your  sentiments, 
when  I  cannot  hear  them,  that  your  letters  are  only  less 
valuable  to  me  than  yourself.  1807  SOUTHEY  Espriellds 
Lett.  III.  320  The  Westminster  boys  were  working  an  engine 
in  the  cloisters.  .D.  ..  said  they  were  glad  at  the  fire.  1842 
TENNYSON  Dora  66  When  his  heart  is  glad  Of  the  full 
harvest.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  m.  229  Forlifeand 
love  that  has  been,  I  am  glad.  1874  DASENT  Half  a  Life 
II.  201, 1  was  glad  at  the  sport. 

c.  With  clause  as  complement :  glad  thatt  etc. 
In  later  usage  chiefly  with  omission  of  that. 

c  i  zoo  ORMIN  2812  He  wass  gladd,  Laffdig,  forr  batt  tu  come. 
c  1205  LAY.  9374  An  oSer  halue  he  wes  glaed  bat  his  ifon 
weoren  daed.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  m.  724  Blyth,  and  glaid, 
that  thai  war  sua  Eschapyt  the  hidwyss  wawys  fra.  a  1450 
Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  15  And  she  saide  that  she  was 
gladder  that  she  had  do  it  [her  hood]  of  to  hym  thanne  to  a 
lorde.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  71,  I  am 
glad  you  understand  the  reason  of  it.  a  1605  POLWART 
Flyting  w.  Montgomerie  37,  I  am  right  glaide  Thou  art 
begun  in  write  to  flyte.  163*  J.  HAYWAHD  tr.  Biondfs  Era- 
mena  58  Perseus,  now  a  glad  man,  that  the  business  had  so 
succeeded  according  as  he  desired.  1683  TEMPLE  Mem. 
Introd.  Wks.  17311-374, 1  am  the  gladder,  .that  my  pub-lick 
Imployment  should  contribute  something  to  your  Entertain- 
ment 1855  LORD  HOUGHTON  in  Life  (1891)  I.  xi.  527,  I  am 
glad  I  came,  as  Lord  E.  is  very  Tow.  1884  MRS.  EWING 
Mary  s  Meadow  (1886)  37,  I  am  very  glad  you  like  it. 

d.  With  infinitive:  Happy,  delighted,  pleased 
to  (do,  be,  etc.)  ;  also,  well  content  to  (do,  have,  etc. 
something  in  default  of  better).     In  mod.  use  freq. 
in  the  phrases  /  am  glad  to  hear,  see  (etc.)  ;  also, 
/  should  be  glad  to  (hear,  know,  etc.)  with  sarcastic 
force. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  19396  (Trln.}  Obes  benne  to  hem  bei 
made  To  do  hit  were  bei  wondir  glade,  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Clerk's  T.  320  Thise  ladyes  were  nat  right  glad  To  handle 
hir  clothes  wher  Inne  she  was  clad,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
( Surtees)  6372  To  wyn  away  he  was  full  glad.  15*6  Pilgr. 
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Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  5  Euery  chrysten  man  or  woman  - . 
sholde  be  the  gladder  to  fulfyll  his  blessed  wyll.  1572 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxiii.  261  Now  [they  are]  glaid  to 
get  Peis  breid  and  waiter  Caill.  1670  LADY  MARY  BERTIE 
in  i2/A  Rep.  Hist.  HISS.  Comnt.  App.  v.  21,  I  received 
yours  and  am  very  glad  to  heare  you  are  so  merry  with 
the  musicke  and  danceing.  1711  STEKLE  Spect.  No.  52 
F  3  We  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  see  your  short  face  in 
Oxford.  1767  Juniits  Lctt:  iii.  19,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  where  you  have  received  your  intelligence?  1814 
D.  H.  O'BRIAN  Captiv.  $  Escape  16  And  told  us  that  we 
ought  to  have  been  glad  to  have  got  any  thing.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  164  He  was  glad  to  turn  away 
from  the  stage  and  to  talk  about  publick  affairs.  1897  MAKY 
KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  298,  I  was  glad  to  see  the  mangrove- 
belt. 

4.  Of  feelings,  looks,  actions,  etc.  :  Filled  with, 
marked  by,  or  expressive  of  joy  or  delight.^ 

«ooo  CYNEWULF  Christ  315  in  Exeter  Bk.^  Him  godes 
engel  burh  glaedne  jebonc  ba  wisan  onwrah.  c  xooo  Ags. 
Ps.  (Th.)  Hi.  8  ponne  lacob  by5  on  glaedum  salum,  and 
Israelas  ealle  bliSe.  a  1225  After.  R.  70  Heo  schal  habben 
leaue  to  ..  makien  signes  touward  hire  of  one  glede  chere. 
a  1240  Sawles  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn.  257  [HeJ  >onkeo  god 
jeorne  wiS  swiSe  glead  heorte.  ^  134°  Cursor  M.  2535 
(Trin.)  Melchisedech  wib  wille  glade  Offryng  of  wyn  & 
breed  made,  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.W.  1038  Dido^  So  yong 
so  lusty  with  hire  eyen  glade,  c  1475  Rauf  Coityar  178 
Doun  he  sat  the  King  neir  And  maid  him  glaid  &  gude 
cheir.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  217/1  She  aroos  up  peasibly 
with  a  glad  visage.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii.  33  In 
gamis  glaid  he  was  rycnt  weill  asswetit.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  VH.  201  Thither  they  Hasted  with  glad  precipitance. 
1696  TATE  &  BRADY  Ps.  cxlix.  i  O  praise  ye  the  Lord,  pre- 
pare your  glad  Voice.  1769  SIR  W.  JONES  Palace  Fortune 
Poems  (1777)  27  The  damselrose  ;  and,  lost  in  glad  surprize, 
Cast  round  the  gay  expanse  her  opening  eyes.  1847  LYTTON 
Lvcretia  4\d  Surely  the  discovery  of  your  son  should  create 
gladder  emotions.  1852  M.  ARNOLD  Poems,  Youth  of 
Nature,  Cold  the  elation  of  joy  In  his  gladdest  airiest 
song.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xxu.  159,  I  was  soon  at  the 
bottom,  .fairly  out  of  danger,  and  full  of  glad  vigour. 
b.  Oftidings,news,etc.:  Full  of, or  bringing,  joy. 

a  1240  Sawles  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn.  257  Let  him  in  . .  he 
bringeS  us  gleade  tidinges.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  n.  344 
With  glaid  bod  word,  thar  myrthis  till  amend.  1597  J. 
PAYNE  Royal  Exck.  13  Wch  ys  the  gladdest  news  and  ioy- 
fullest  tydings.  1611  BIBLE  Luke  viii.  i  Shewing  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  kingdome  of  God.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Tale 
of  Tyne  vii.  131  It  was  a  glad  day  for  him  and  Erne  when 
leave  was  got  to  sell  coal  in  London  by  weight.  1872  C. 
GIBBON  For  the  King  xxi,  You  have  given  me  the  gladdest 
tidings,  Johnstone,  that  I  have  heard  for  many  days, 
f  c.  Welcome,  acceptable.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1590)  87  Her  conuersation  More 
gladde  to  me,  then  to  a  miser  muiiie  is.  1690  EVELYN  in 
Pepys'  Diary  (1879)  ^*-  J7°  Which,  though  it  make  a  gap 
in  my  poor  Collection,  to  which  it  was  glad,  I  most  cheer- 
fully bestow  it  upon  you. 

5.  Of  inanimate  nature  or  its  conditions :  Full  of 
brightness  or  beauty ;  suggesting  feelings  of  cheer- 
fulness and  delight. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vii.  386  Glad  Eevning  and  glad  Morn 
crownd  the  fourth  day.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  813 
Mighty  Caesar. .On  the  glad  Earth  the  Golden  Age  renews, 
And  his  great  Father's  Path  to  Heav'n  pursues.  1700  PRIOR 
Carmen  Seculare  355  Let  her  glad  valleys  smite  with  wavy 
corn.  1712  TICKELL  Sfect.  No.  410  F  6  It  wants  no  Glad 
Perfume  Arabia  yields  In  all  her  Citron  Groves,  and  spicy 
Fields,  a  1790  COWPER  Morning  Dream  i  'Twas  in  the 
glad  season  of  spring.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  vin.  iii,  The 
glad  sun  rising  gorgeously  from  the  hills  revived  his  wearied 
spirit.  1853  C.  BRONTE  Villette  iv.  (1876)  34  What  a  living 
spring  !  What  a  warm,  glad  summer !  1865  SWINBURNE 
Ballad  of  Life*  Full  of  sweet  trees  and  colour  of  glad  grass, 
fb.  Fertile,  flourishing  (^L.  fatus).  Obs.  rare. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  u.  8  In  placis  glade  [and  lene],  in 
placis  drie  The  medis  clensid  tyme  is  now  to  make.  Ibid. 
186  They  [lettuces]  that  thynnest  stondith  beth  gladdest. 

6.  dial.  (See  quots.) 

Cf.  Sw.  dial,  glad '  open ',  said  e.  g.  of  a  door  which  does 
not  shut  closely.  In  some  Eng.  dialects  glid  and  gleg  are 
found  in  the  same  sense. 

X674-OX  RAY  N.  C.  Words  31  Glad,  is  spoken  of  Doors, 
Bolts  &c.,  that  go  smoothly  and  loosely.  tf&$Almoniib. 
Gloss.)  Glad)  smooth,  easy.  A  screw  turns  too  glad  when 
the  hole  is  too  large. 

7.  quasi  -adv.   =GLADLY*K£>.     Poet, 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  13697  (Fairf.)  To  J>e  temple  he  3ode  for 
to  teyche  . .  |>e  men  atte  glad  walde  him  here,  c  1475  Rauf 
Coiltyar  601  He  saw  the  king  was  engreuit,  and  gat  furtn 
glaid.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixix.  45  How  glaid  that 
ever  I  dyne  or  sowp.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  471  The 
heart  beats  glad,  c  1790  COWPER  Needless  Alarm  62  He  .. 
knows . .  How  glad  they  catch  the  largess  of  the  skies. 

8.  Comb.)    as   glad-cheered^    -flowing^    -hearted, 
-sadt  -surviving  adjs. ;  t  glad-milch  adj.,  giving 
milk  freely  (of  cows  ;  cf.  quot.  1883). 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  9752  Doughtiest 
knyght  at  alle  nedes  . .  *Glad-chered,  louely,  &  lordlyest  of 
alle.  x8x8  L.  HUNT  Epist.  B.  Field  76  And  then  taking  our 
food,  'Tis  exercise  turns  it  to  *glad-flowing  blood.  1869 
W.  P.  MACKAY  Grace  fy  Truth  243  The  loving  constant 
service  of  the  *glad-hearted  girl.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
xxvin.  ix,  The  bigger  bodied  beasts  be  more  *glad-milch. 
[1883  Almondb.  Gloss.t  Gladmcts/tedt  said  of  a  cow  which 
loses  her  milk  even  as  she  lies  down.]  1614  SYLVESTER  Bethu- 
lio?$  Rescue  354  This  Hymn  shee  sings  with  *glad-sad 
warbling  voice,  a  16x8  —  Paradox  agst.  Libertie  630 
Whose  glad-sad  crosse  conflicts  afflict  him  day  and  night. 
1630  DRAYTON  Moses  i.  107  The  glad-sad  parents  full  of  joy 
and  care  Faine  would  reserue  their  Infant  if  they  could. 
1603  B.  JONSON  Sejattus  m.  i,  Our  only  *glad-suruiuing 
hopes,  The  noble  issue  of  Germanicus. 

Glad  (glaed),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  gladded. 
Forms  :  i  (se-)gladian,  Mercian  gleadian,  2-3 


GLADDEN. 

gladien,  3  gleadien,  3-4  gledien,  4-5  gladie, 
gladye,  gladen,  gladd'.e,  4-6  glade,  6  Sc.  gled, 
4-  glad.  [OE.  gladian  (also^<?£vWz",2«):— OTeut 
*gla<fojant  f.  *glaito-  GLAD.  The  inlr.  sense  *  to 
be  glad  *  is  the  orig.  one  ;  the  trans,  use  '  to  make 
glad '  is  found  in  ON.  glafta  of  similar  formation. 
ON.  had  also  gletija  (i—*gta$jan} '  to  be  glad,  to 
make  glad'.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  become  or  to  be  glad ;  to  rejoice. 
Const,  on,  in,  of y  for.  Obs. 

£-950  Lindisf.  Gasp.  John  viii,  56  Abraham  . .  ^egladade 
[Rushiv.  gladade]  ?v/  glaed  wses.  cioop  Sax.  Leechd.  III. 
442  Ne  gladije  on  baet  nober  ne  cyning  ne  worul(d)rica. 
c  1205  LAV.  4410  pa  Brennes  hauede  jhirde  his  hirde-manne 
tare,  pa  gladede  is  mod.  a  1215  After.  A*.  358  BlescieS  ou  Si 
gledieS.  a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  ix.  2,  I  sail  be  fayn  &  i 
sail  glade  in  pe.  1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxx.  5  In  his  lif  lie 
sa;,  and  gladide  in  hym  [1388  and  wasglad  in  hym].  c  1460 
Town* ley  Myst.  vii.  m  Myrth  I  make  till  all  men  And 
warn  theym  that  thay  glad.  1496  Dives  &  Paitp,  (W.  de  W.) 
i.  xxviii.  66/1  Man  byrde  &  beste  begynne  to  gladde  for 
Joye  of  the  lyght.  11x586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1598)  334 
Absence  shall  not  take  thee  from  mine  eyes,  nor  afflictions 
shall  barre  me  from  gladding  in  thy  good.  1611  LADY  M. 
WROTH  Urania  520  The  one  as  a  friend  glading  in  his 
presence.  1622  MASSINGER  I'irg.  Mart.  n.  11,  Gladst  thou 
in  such  scorne  f  I  call  my  wish  oacke. 

2.  trans.  To  make  glad,  to  cause  to  rejoice,  arch. 
c8»5  Vesp,  Psalter^  ciil.  15  Win  &eblissa8  heortan  monnes 

iVi.  t  he  gleadie  onsiene  in  ele.  c  xooo  /KLKKIC  Lev.  \.  3 
Bringe  he  ..an  unwemme  oxancelf . .  drihten  mid  to 
gladienne  [Vulg.  ad  flacandum  sibi  dominum\.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  97  He  us  fette  ut  of  helle  wowe  and 
bermide  us  gledede.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  27  Streon  of  feire 
children  bat  gladien  muchel  be  ealdren.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
3795  Wei  was  he  gladed  o  bis  sight.  1352  MINOT  Poems  v. 
53  PC  gude  Erie  of  Glowceter,  God  mot  him  glade.  1377 
LANCL.  P.Pt.B.xx.  170  And  gaf  hym  golde..  that  gladded 
his  herte.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  3089  Now  last  herd 
3"  how  crist  gladide  oure  faders  in  helle.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  36  Care  not  for  dremes,  for  they  gladdeth 
none  but  foles.  1595  SPENSER  Col.  Clout  266  At  length  we 
land  far  offdescryde  :  Which  sight  much  gladed  me.  x6o» 
TJiomas  Ld.  Cromwell  n.  ii.  B  2  b,  It  glads  my  harttothinke 
vpon  the  slaue.  1663  F.  HAWKINS  YoutfCs  Beha-u.  \.  7 
When  thou  shall  hear  the  misfortunes  of  another,  shew  not 
thy  self  gladded  for  it.  1682  BUNYAN  Holy  War  261  They 
were  greatly  gladded  thereat.  1749  SMOLLETT  Regicide  \\. 
\.  By  heav'n  it  glads  me,  that  my  sword  shall  find  An  ample 
field  to-day.  1816  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  m.  i,  The  hour's  gone 
by  When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad  mine 
eye.  1867  Sat.  Rev.  6  July  33/2  Here  the  Chorus.. trills  a 
downright  English  song  that  glads  the  heart.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  II.  HI.  326  Yet  shame  of  me,  That  I  should 
dull  the  joy  that  gladdeth  thee. 
b.  transf. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  x.  44  Like  to  a  flowre  that  feeles 
no  heate  of  sunne  Which  may  her  feeble  leaves  with  comfort 
glade.  1622  WITHER  Pkilarete  (1633)  623  Tis  as  when  a 
flash  of  light  Breakes  from  heaven  to  glad  the  night.  1646 
CRASHAW  Sosfetto  d'  Herode  \.  xiv,  Green  vigour  Gladding 
the  Scythian  rocks  and  Libian  sands.  1671  F.  PHILIPPS  Reg. 
Necess.  412  Those  causes  which  have  fertilized  and  gladded 
the  Valhes  of  our  Israel.  1704-9  Povz  Autumn  72  Now 
bright  Arcturus  glads  the  teeming  grain. 

3.  reft.  To  rejoice.   Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1340  Ayetib.  238  pe  dyeulen  ham  gledieb  huanne  hi  mo^e 
ouercome  . .  ane  guodne  man.  Ibid.  258  Ne  glede  be  najt 
ine  uayr  ssroud.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  601  Alle  thyng 
repeirynge  to  his  kynde  Gladeth  hym  self,  c  ijpo  Plumpton 
Corr.  no,  I  recomend  me  unto  your  mastership  . .  ever  me 
glad  to  here  of  your  prosperytie.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies 
in.  ii.  401  All  men  gladded  themselves  with  this  conclusion. 
1871  BROWNING  Balaust.  461,  I  glad  me  in  my  honours  too  ! 

Hence  t  Gla'dded ///.  a.,  gladdened,  delighted. 

i$68GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  3  Then  the  joyfull  Kentishemen 
did  conduct  the  gladded  Normanes.  1627-77  FELTHAM 
Resolves  i.  i.  i  When  a  rich  Crown  has  newly  kiss'd  the 
Temples  of  a  gladded  king.  1659  C.  NOBLE  Answ.  Immod. 
Queries  5  A  thousand  gladded  mouthes  will  speak  the 
contrary. 

Glad(d,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GLIDE  v. 

Gladden  (gte'd'n),  Vt  [f.  GLAD  a. ;  see  -EN 
suffix^  and  cf.  mod.Icel.  glaftna  to  become  bright. 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  word  was  ever  com- 
mon in  colloquial  language.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  glad;  to  rejoice.  ^ Obs. 

The  modern  instances  are  not  a  continuation  of  the  older 
use,  but  are  derived  from  the  trans,  sense. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xcvi.  8  Herd  and  fained  es  Syon, 
And  gladeneden  doghtres  of  lude.  1801  BLOOMFIELD 
Rural  T.  (1802)  49  As  we  climb  Hills  and  gladden  as  we 
climb.  1809  WORDSW.  '  Advance — come  forth. ',  That  all  the 
Alps  may  gladden  in  thy  might.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  viii. 
(1848)  96  Purer  powers  Which  do  unseen  surround  us  aye 
and  gladden  In  human  good. 

2.  trans.  To  make  glad ;   to  render  joyous  or 
bright. 

1558-62  PHAER^M«Vfvin.  Ccj,  Lyke  Lucifer,  .al  darknes 
he  resolues,  and  gladneth  skyes  wl  face  deuyne.  17x2  STEELE 
Spect.  No.  270  F  i  Such  beautiful  Prospects  gladden  our 
Minds.  1791  MRS.  RADCUFFE  Rom.  Forest  i,  Her  heart 
was  gladdened  with  complacent  delight.  1820  W.  IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.  II.  105  A  small  pleasantry  frankly  uttered  by  a 
patron,  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  dependant.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  i.  xxvii.  204  The  sight  of  the  little  mansion  has 
gladdened  me.  1887  RUSKIN  Pr&terita  II.  265  [An 
orchard]  which  was  gladdened  . .  by  flushes  of  almond  and 
double  peach  blossom. 

Hence  Ola'ddened,  Gla'ddeningr///.  adjs.  Also 
Gla'ddener,  one  who  makes  glad. 

1728  POPE  Dune.  in.  79  Thence  to  the  south  extend  thy 
gladden'd  eyes.  1729  T.  COOKE  Tales,  fyc.  61  Welsted, 
envy'd  Bard  divine,  And  Hammond,  glad'ning  as  the  Day. 


GLADDER. 

1815  I^YRON  *  The  Harp  the  Monarch  Minstrel  swept'  ii, 
It  made  our  gladdeu'd  valleys  ring.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAI) 
Sac.  Aincr.  III.  168  He  and  many  others  have  done  this 
with  gladdening  success.  1856  KANE  Arct.  ExpL  II.  xviii. 
188  Crawl  out  and  breathe  in  the  gladdening  air.  1879 
BUTCHER  &  LANG  Odyss.  200  Circe  . .  who  charged  me  very 
straitly  to  shun  the  isle  of  Helios,  the  gladdener  of  the 
world.  1885  Athenxum  20  June  790/2  O  for  the  Spring, 
the  pale,  pure,  gladdening  Spring. 

Gladden,  var.  GLADDON. 

t  Gladder.  Obs.     [f.  GLAD  v.  +  -ER  '.] 

1.  One  who  rejoices.  rare~l. 

138*  WYCLIF  Isa.  Ixiv.  5  Thou  ajen  came  to  the  gladere. 
[1388  Thou  mettist  him  that  is  glad.  L.  fatanti.} 

2.  One  who  cheers  or  makes  glad. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1365  O  lady  myn  Venus.  .Thow 
gladere  of  the  Mount  of  Citheron.  1508  DUNBAR  Gold. 
Targe  124  Thare  was  Bacus  the  gladder  of  the  table.  1528 
LYNDESAV  Dreme  423  Lanterne  of  the  hevin  And  glader  of 
the  sterris,  with  his  lycht.  [1700  DRYDEN  Palamon  <$•  Arc. 
1421  Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cytheron.] 

t  Gla'dding,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  GLAD  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  oi  the  verb  GLAD  ;  delight,  joy,  re- 
joicing. 

c  looo  Be  Mttneca  Cynne  in  Grein  Bibl.  Ags.  Prosa  II.  137 
Swylce  hy  heora  jeswinc  mid  godcundre  gladunge  ^efrem- 
men.  0x225  St,  Marker.  3  Mi  gleo  ant  mi  gledunde 
t?  gledunge].  a  1225  A  ncr,  R.  94  Holi  men  wuteS  we! . .  bet 
euerich  worldlich  gledunge  is  unwurS  her  a^eines.  c  1320 
Cast.  Love  841  Hire  gostliche  gladynge  Destruyed  sleube 
borw  alle  binge.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Kings  iy.  8  Woo  to  us  ! 
forsothe  ther  was  not  so  mych  gladynge  }isterday.  c  1450 
Mir  our  Saluacioun  4955  Thi  sawle  aldere  graciouseste  in 
goddethisaluteregladyng.  t  a -Lt/x>  Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
ii.  696  To  god  did  I  so  amisse  That  I  shall  never  haue 
gladmge.  i6o7HiERON  Wks.  I.  213  This  was  that  which  was 
Dauids  delight,  the  ioy  of  his  heart,  and  gladding  of  his  soule. 

t  Gla'dding,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IWG2.] 
That  makes  glad. 

13..  F..  E.Allit.  P.  A.  171  Suche  gladande  glory  con  to 
me  glace,  f  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  515  But  now  the  glose  is  so 
greit  In  gladding  tales.  .J>at  bei  bene  cursed  of  Crist.  1568 
T.  HovtELLArlf.  Amitie  (1879)  53  She  was  ..  at  home  a 
glasse,  to  viewe  in  gladding  chere.  1616  B.  JONSON  Irish 
Masque  at  Court,  Come  vp  and  view  The  gladding  [  printed 
glad^  ding)  face  of  that  great  king,  in  whom  So  many  pro- 
phecies to  thine  are  knit.  1635  A.  STAFFORD  Pent.  Glory 
(1869)  13  Of  whose  all  gladding  Shine,  the  first  man  partici- 
pated. 

Gladdon  (glsed'n).  Now  chiefly  dial.  Forms : 
i  gladinee,  glaodene,  3-5  gladene,  5  gladyne, 
(-yyn),  -one,  6gladin,  -yn,  -on,  7-8  gladwin(e, 
(9  -wyn),  8  glader,  6-  gladen,  gladdon,  8- 
gladden.  [Of  obscure  etymology;  Pogatscher 
regards  it  as  prob.  a.  popular  L.  *gladlna^  altered 
form  oil,. gladiolus '  sword-lily  '(Lewis  &  Sh.),dim. 
of  gladius  sword,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

The  form  glader  which  appears  in  various  diets,  of  the 
i8th  c.  (Phillips,  Johnson,  etc.)  may  have  been  originally 
due  to  a  misprint.] 

1.  A  popular  name  of  the  iris  (Iris  Pseudacorus 
and  Iris  fcetidissima  ;  the  latter  is  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished as  'stinking  gladdon').  Com-gladdon. 
(quot.  1 666)  =  C  OBN-FLAG. 

«Too  Epinal  Gloss.  920  Scilla,  gladinae.  a3oa  Corpus 
Gloss.  1815  Scilla,  glsedine.  c  1000  Sax.  Leeckd.  1. 144  Wio 
waiter  seocnysse  jenim  pas  wyrte  be  man  bulbi  scillitici 
&  oSrum  naman  glaedene  nemneS.  c  1265  Voc.  Plants  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  556/15  C/arfw/wwijflamine,  gladene.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  4004  A  dryi  meere  Was  full  of  gladen  &  of  gale 
&  of  grete  redis.  c  1450  M.  E.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  155 
Take  be  rote  of  gladene  &  make  pouder  per  of.  1533 
ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  n  Thinges  good  for  a  colde 
head.  .Galingale.  .Gladen.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  23  Iris 

.  .hath  leaues  like  vnto  the  herbe  called  Gladiolus,  that  is  to 
saye,  the  gladdon  or  swerdlynge.  16*7  W.  COLES  A  dam 
in  Eden  xxxiii.  67  Glad  win  which  is  a  kind  hereof  [Flower 
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ctxoo  ll'inteney  Rule  St.  Benet  (1888)  25  &T  sunne  go  to 
glade.  1387  TKKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  189  In  the  Ester 
eve  whanne  >e  sonne  ^ede  to  gtade  [  L.  sole  occidcnte}.  c  1475 
Partenay  992  Thys  Joustes  dured  till  sonne  went  to  glad. 
After  to  euessong  went  euery  wyght.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Krasnt.  Par.  Matt.  viii.  18  Now  the  sunne  was  gone  to 
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Root  of  Gladwin.  1800  SIR  J.  E.  SMITH  Flora.  Brit.  I.  42 
Iris  fatidissitna . .  Stinking  Iris,  or  Gladwyn.  18*9  GLOVER 
Hist.  Derby  I.  106  Iris  ftetidissima,  stinking  gladdon. 
1807  WILLIS  Flower.  PI.  II.  201  Iris  Pseudacona  L.  the 
yellow  flag,  and  Iris  foetidissima  L.,  the  gladdon. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  380  Gladdon,  or 
Gladden,  Typha.  latifolia  and  angiutifolia,  large  and  small 
cats-  tail.  itQSE.Angl.  Gloss.,  Gladden,  or  gladden  bushes, 
bulrushes. 

3.  attrib.,  as  gladdon-bed,  leaf. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  99  The  Gladen  leafe  is  like  a 
sword  blade  indeed,  and  keen-edged  according  to  the  name. 
1889  P.  H.  EMERSON  Eng.  Idyls  5  Ellen,  lulled  by  the 
melodies  in  the  gladen-beds,  sat  staring  at  her  float. 

Gladdy  (glse'di).  dial.  A  name  given  (in  Devon 
and  Cornwall)  to  the  yellow-hammer. 

1859  CAPERN  Ball,  f,  Songs  127  The  gladdie  on  an  haw- 
thorn twig  His  golden  vest  displayed.  1891  Hartland 
Gloss.,  Gladdy,  the  yellow  ammer.  1893  Q.  [CouCH]  Delect- 
able  Ducky  215  Lookin'  as  peart  as  a  gladdy. 

t  Glade,  **.'  Obs.  [Perh.  of  Scandinavian  origin: 
cf.  Sw.  dial.  (RietzN  gladas,  gla(d}na,  to  set  (of  the 
sun ;  also  sola  a  gladder  the  sun  has  just  set) ,  Norw. 
dial,  gla  to  set  i,of  sun  and  moon)  ;  Sw.  sol-gla(d}- 
ning,  Norw.  solagladmnse\.=Q'S3.s6larglayan,  found 
only  in  Hervarar  Saga  (ed.  1847)  p.  15,  where  nser 
s6largla9an  of  the  prose  corresponds  to  vtS  s6lar- 
setri  in  the  verses.  Etymological  connexion  with 
GLAD  a.  is  possible.]  To  go  to  glade  :  to  set,  sink 
to  rest  (said  of  the  sun). 


and  sometime  to  suffer  eclypse.  1614  J.  DAVIES  (Heref.) 
Eclogue  255  Phoebus  now  goes  to  glade,  a  1788  A  Yola 
Zong  (Wexford  Dialect)  in  Ellis  E.  E.  Prmunc.  v.  26  Tel 
ee  zm  [  —  till  the  sun]  go  t'glade. 

trans/.  1581  T.  HOWELL  Devises  (1879)  258  As  now  by  me 
appeares,  whose  ioyes  doe  vade,  Whose  griefe  doth  grow, 
whose  comfort  glides  to  glade. 

Glade  (gte'd) ,  sb.2  Also  6  gleade.  [Of  obscure 
origin. 

If  the  primary  sense  be  'sunny  place',  the  word  may  be 
connected  with  GLAD  a.  (sense  i);  cf.  Sw.  dial,  gl&nna 
1 1.  sunny  spot ;  a.  open  place  in  a  wood '  (Rietz).  But  diffi- 
culties are  created  by  the  occurrence  of  the  form  GLODE, 
which  seems  to  be  equivalent  (cf.  the  place-name  Cockglode 
in  Notts,  with  sense  i  b  below).  Conceivably  glade,  glode 
might  represent  respectively  northern  and  midland  forms  of 
an  OE.  *gldda  wk.  masc.,  : — *glaidon-,  f.  root  *elai- '.  see 
GLEAM.  There  is,  however,  no  indication  that  the  word  is 
specially  northern.] 

1.  A  clear  open  space  or  passage  in  a  wood  or 
forest,  whether  natural  or  produced  by  the  cutting 
down  of  trees. 

The  earlier  examples  often  explain  the  word  as  meaning 
a  light  or  sunny  place.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  i7th  c., 
when  the  word  had  perh.  become  merely  literary,  many 
writers  have  associated  it  with  shade. 

1529  MORE  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  in.  Wks.  1233/1  His  folke 
grubbe  vppe  these . .  busshes  of  our  earthlye  substaunce  and 
carye  them  quyte  awaye  from  vs,  that  the  woorde  of  God 
sowen  in  oure  nartes  maye  haue  roume  therein,  and  a  glade 
rounde  aboute,  for  the  warme  sunne  of  grace,  to  come  to  it. 
1538  LELAND  Itin.  IV.  126, 1  came  by  2  fayre  woodes  on  the 
Hill  Sides,  and  passed  in  a  Glade  or  Bottome  betwixt  them. 
1573-80  BARET  A  Iv.  G  262  To  make  a  glade  in  the  middest 
of  the  wood  ;  to  loppe  or  cut  away  boughes  where  they  let 
the  light.  1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  19  Yet  never 
viewd  I  such  a  pleasant  Greene  As  this,  whose  garnisht 
gleades,  compare  denies.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Tnzv.  203  Thorow 
a  large  glade  betweene  two  hils,  we  leisurely  descended  for 
the  space  of  two  houres.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  516 
Or  solitary  Grove,  or  gloomy  Glade,  To  shield  'erwwith  its 
venerable  Shade.  1730-46  THOMSON  A  utumn  435  He  bursts 
the  thickets,  glances  thro'  the  glades.  1788  t.  MAY  Jrnl. 
If  Lett.  (1873)  103  This  morning  very  cold,  and  considerable 
frost  in  the  glades.  1836  KINGSLEY  Lett.  (1878)  I.  33  The 
bright  glades  of  the  forest  pleased  her  not.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  ii.  §  6.  87  The  Red  King  was  found  dead  by 
peasants  in  a  glade  of  the  New  Forest. 

trans/.  1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  n.  vii.  (1612)  28  Resolv- 
ing or  to  win  the  Spurres,  or  lose  himselfe  therefore,  He 
makes  a  bloudie  glade,  vntill  the  Thebane  he  espide. 

b.  An  opening  in  a  wood,  etc.  utilized  for  snar- 
ing birds.  (See  quot.  1617.) 

1617  MORYSON  /tin.  Hi.  in  Italian  Gentlemen  much  de- 
light in  the  art  to  catch  birds,  and  in  gardens  fitted  to  that 
purpose,  with  nets,  bushes  and  glades.  [1611 :  see  GLODE.] 
1678  RAY  Willughby's  Ornith.  \.  Addit.  iii.  33  We  in  Eng- 
land are  wont  to  make  great  Glades  through  thick  Woods, 
and  hang  Nets  across  them  ;  And  so  the  Wood-cocks  shoot- 
ing through  these  Glades ..  strike  against  the  Nets,  and  are 
entangled  in  them.  [1691  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Gallivolatium, 
a  cockshoot  or  cockglade.] 

2.  U.S.  a.  (See  quot.  1859  and  cf.  EVEKGLADK.) 

1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  649  Interspersed  through  the 
other  parts,  are  glades  of  rich  swamp.  1859  BARTLETT  Diet. 
Amer.,  Glades,  everglades;  tracts  of  land  at  the  South 
covered  with  water  and  grass.  So  called  in  Maryland, 
where  they  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry  glades. 
b.  (See  quots.) 

1818-31  WEBSTER,  Glade.  .2.  In  New  England,  an  opening 
in  the  ice  of  rivers  or  lakes,  or  a  place  left  unfrozen.  Ibid., 
Glade,  smooth  ice.  (New  England)  [In  recent  American 
Diets,  stated  to  be  Local,  U.S.] 

1 3.  A  clear  or  bright  space  in  the  sky ;  a  flash 
(of  light  or  lightning).  Obs. 

15S5-8  PHAER  JEneidn.  Fj,  Down  from  heauen  by  shade 
A  streaming  star  descends,  and  long  w'  great  light  makes  a 
glade.  1706  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2220  This  Glade  of  Light 
..was  much  like  the  Tail  of  a  Comet,  but  pointed  at  the 
upper  End.  1734  EAMES  ibid.  XXXVIII.  248  The  white 
Pyramidal  Glade,  which  is  now  entitled  by  the  Name  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis.  1741  SHORT  ibid.  XLI.  628  It  went  all 
over  this  Country .  .pretty  sharply,  but  nothing  near  so  quick 
as  a  Glade  of  Lightning. 

t  b.  fig.  ?  A  gleam  of  hope.  Obs. 

1511  MORE  De  ouat.  Noviss.  Wks.  79/1  Than  geueth  he 
some  false  glade  of  escapyng  that  sickenes. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  glade-broken,  •/Mfadj*.; 
glade-net  (see  quot.  1678  in  I  b). 

1842  J.  WILSON  Chr.  North  I.  367  Thence  to  Calgarth  is 
all  one  forest— yet  glade-broken,  and  enlivened  by  open 
uplands.  1880  DISRAELI  Eudym.  ii.  42  Glade-like  terraces 
of  yew  trees.  1881  OOILVIE,  Glade-net. 

t  Glade,  v.  Ot>s.  rare-1.  [f.  GLADE  rf.2] 
trans.  To  make  a  glade  or  clearing  in  (a  forest). 

1611  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goularfs  Wise  Vieillard  100 
Fountaines  without  water,  forrests  grubd  up  and  gladed, 
trees  without  fruit. 

Glade,  dial.  var.  GLEDE,  kite. 

Olade,  obs.  f.  GLAD  ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GLIDE. 

tGla'den.  Obs.  rare-1.  [? Connected  with 
GLADE  sb*;  cf.  dial.  '  Gladden,  a  glade*  (J.  H. 
Tour  to  Caves,  1781), '  Gladden,  a  void  place  free 
from  incnmbrances  '  (Halliwell).]  ?  A  space  left 
unguarded. 


GLADIATORIAL. 

ft  1400-50  Alexander  131  When  he  was  graced  with  his 
gere  a  gladen  he  waytis,  And  passjs  fur^c  at  a  Posterne 
prcualy  alane. 

Gladen, e,  var.  GLADDOX. 

Glader,  obs.  form  of  GLADDER,  GLADDON. 

Gladffcl  (glardful),  a.  Also  3  gledful,  6  St. 
glaidful.  [f.  GLAD  sb.  -t-  -FUL.]  Full  of  gladness 
or  joy.  Now  only  arch. 

a  iaag  After.  K.  286  Gostlich  gledschipe,  &  froure  of  gled- 
ful  hope.  Ibid.  304  5et  hfir  is  gledfulure  wunder.  a  1300 

E.  E.  Psalter  xlvi.  a  Alle  genge.. Mines  to  god  in  gladful 
steuen.     ity&Compl.Scot.  vi.  37  In  this  gjaidful  recrcattone 
I  conteneuit  quhil   Phebus  was  discendit.     1596  SPENSER 

F,  Q.  iv.  vi.  34  Desiring  of  his  Amoret  to  heare  Some  glad- 
full  newes.    1880  W.  WATSON  Prince's  Quest  (1892)  50  Then 
came  the  gladful  morn. 

Hence  G-la'dfully  adv. ;  Gla'dfulness. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  2389  Cuthbert  toke  it  glad- 
fully.  1591  SPENSER  Muiopot.  208  He.. there  him  rests  in 
riotous  suffisaunce  Of  all  his  gladfuln«s,  and  kingly  ioyaunce. 
1893  A.  L.  HADDON  What  ails  the  House?  III.  43  Why  had 
she  not  gone  forth  gladfully  to  meet  htm? 

tGla'dhead.    Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  GLAD  a.+ 

-HEAD.]     Gladness. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  12461  Code  forgyvej?  alle 
wyp  gladehede. 

Gladiate  (gl^-dift),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  gladi-us 
sword  +  -ATE  2.]  Sword-shaped  (see  quots.). 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.^  Gladiata  siliqita.  Gladiat-um 
legiimen.  A  gladiate  or  sword-shaped  silique  or  legume. 
1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  352  Gladiate,  the  same  as  ensiform, 
but  broader  and  shorter.  1856  HENSLOW  Diet.  Bot.  Terms, 
Gladiate^  flat,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  with  the  edges 
parallel  and  apex  acute;  as  the  leaves  of  an  Iris.  Also 
a  synonyme  for  *  ancipital  *. 

Gladiator  (gla-di^tai).  [a.  L.  gladiator,  f. 
gladius  sword.] 

1.  Hist.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  one  who 
fought  with  a  sword  or  other  weapon  at  public 
shows  ;  usually  a  slave  or  captive  trained  for  the 
purpose. 

Gladiator  is  employed  by  Cicero  as  a  term  of  abuse  ;  c£ 
quot.  1541- 

1541  PAYNEL  Catiline  xviii.  31  b,  If  I  had  demed  it  best. . 
to  put  Catiline  to  deth,  I  wolde  not  haue  giuen  this  gladia- 
tour  one  houre  space  to  liue.  1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Man  v. 
447  This  man  dreamed,  .that  when  the  Gladiators  or  Fencers 
exercised  their  arte  at  Syracusa.  .he  should  be  slaine  by  one 
Retiarius.  1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol  ff  Mor.  72  The  Gladiator 
thinkes  it  a  disgrace,  to  see  himselfe  compos'd  with  one.. 
inferiour  to  himselfe.  i6ai  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  ii.  iv. 
(1676)  172/1  Amphitheatres  . .  wherein  they  [Romans]  had 
several  delightsome  shews  to  exhilarate  the  people ;  Gladia- 
tors, combats  of  men  with  themselves,  etc.  1741  MIDDLETON 
Cicero  I.  vi.  452  The  Tribun  Cato  was  perpetually  inveigh- 
ing against  keeping  Gladiators.  1773  PRIESTLEY  Inst.  Relig. 
(1782)  I.  219  The  barbarous  exhibition  of  gladiators.  1816 
KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  I.  12  note,  Something  is  requisite 
beyond  the  skill  of  the  mere  gladiator,  to  conduct  war  itself. 
1818  BYRON  Ch.  Harold  iv.  cxl.  1869  LECKY  Europ.  Mor, 
II.  i.  59  The  Christians  steadily  refused  to  admit  any 
professional  gladiator  to  baptism. 

fig.  a  1668  DENHAM  Progr.  Learning  193  Then  whilst  his 
Foe  each  Gladiator  foyls,  The  Atheist,  looking  on,  enjoys 
the  spoyls.  1751  EARL  ORRERY  Remarks  Swift  (1752)  40 
Not  so  Dr.  Swift ;  he  appears  like  a  masterly  gladiator.  He 
wields  the  sword  of  party  with  ease,  justness  and  dexterity. 
1841-4  EMERSON  £ss^  Politics  Wks.  (Bonn)  1 .  344  The  gladi- 
ators in  the  lists  of  power  feel . .  the  presence  of  worth.  1864 
BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  v.  265  Intellectual  gladiators,  each  try- 
ing his  strength  against  the  rest.  1884  Ckr.  World  23  Oct. 
805/2  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  . .  figured  . .  prominently  as  a 
Ministerial  gladiator. 

1 2.  A  professional  swordsman  or  fencer.  Obs. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  ii.  iv.  (1676)  174/1  For  that 
cause,  Playes,  .Gladiators,  Tumblers,  Jugglers,  etc.,  and  all 
that  crew  is  admitted.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  449  F  7  [cf. 
No.  436)  There  is  a  Mystery  among  the  Gladiators  which 
has  escaped  your  Spectatorial  Penetration.  1733  Epitaph 
in  St.  MichaeVs  churchyard,  Cwentry,  John  Parkes..  a 
Gladiator  by  Profession,  who  after  Having  fought  550  battles 
in  the  principal  parts  of  Europe,  .at  length  quilted  the  stage 
[etc.].  1769  JuniusLett.  (1772)  I.  xxiiL  166  His  own  honour 
would  have  forbidden  him  from  mixing  his  private  pleasures 
or  conversation  with  jockeys,  gamesters,  blasphemers,  gladi- 
ators, or  buffoons. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  *&  gladiator  fight ;  gladi- 
ator-like adv. 

1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  xciv,  The  new  race  of  unborn 
slaves,  who.  .rather  than  be  free,  Bleed  gladiator-like.  1846 
H.  TORRENS  Mil.  Lit.  *  Hist.  I.  109  Their  gladiator  fights 
.  .offer  sufficient  proof  of  the  sanguinary  nature  of  the  people. 

Gladiatorial  (gtse'diato^-rial),  a.  [f.  L.  gladia- 
tori-us  (f.  gladiator}  +  -AL.] 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  gladiators. 

1751-67  JORTIN  Eccl.  Hist.  II.  290  He  [Constantino]  made 
a  law  against  Gladiatorial  shews,  which  however  continued 
till  Honorius  put  an  end  to  that  wicked  diversion,  A.  p.  403^. 
1773  MELMOTH  Cato  (1820)  140  'You  were  disappointed', 
said  he,  '  of  being  present  at  the  gladiatorial  combats  in 
Rome '.  1811  BYRON  Hints  fr.  Horace  273  The  gladiatorial 
gore  we  teach  to  flow  In  tragic  scene  disgusts.  1857  BIRCH 
Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  279  The  games  of  the  circus,  the 
incidents  of  gladiatorial  life.  1875  POSTE  Gaivs  HI.  Comm. 
(ed.  2)  422  The  first  gladiatorial  show  at  Rome  was  exhibited 
B.C.  264.  1890  G.  A.  SMITH  Isaiah  II.  xii.  202  We  do  not 
vivisect  our  murderers  nor  kill  them  off  by  gladiatorial 
combats. 

2.  fig.  Of  debate  or  controversy  which  is  merely 
contentions. 

1813  A.  BRUCELi/iA.M0rvsvl.i4B  This  contentious  and 
gladiatorial  manner  of  speaking.  1851  ROBERTSON  Sfrm. 
Ser.  iv.  (1863)  I.  Imrod.  6  They  spent  their  days  in  tourna- 
ments of  speeches,  and  exulted  in  gladiatorial  oratory-  "886 


GL  ADI  AT  OKI  AN. 

EARL  SELBORNE  Def.  Ck.  Eng.  in.  xvii.  294,  I  have  dealt 
with  the  more  substantial  accusations  brought  against  the 
Church  of  England.  The  rest  are  gladiatorial. 

t  GladiatOTian,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AN.] 
a.  =  prec.  b.  Resembling  a  gladiator. 

1*47  A.  Ross  Myst.  Poet.  vi.  (1675)  126  And  such  gladia- 
torian  women . .  have  shaken  off  all  modesty.  1710  SHAFTESB. 
Adv.  Author  u.  §  3.  113  The  Gladiatorian,  and  other  san- 
guinary Sports  which  we  allow  our  People,  sufficiently  dis- 
cover  what  our  National  Taste  is.  1711  —Charac.  Misc.  I. 
ii.  HI.  12  A  kind  of  Amphitheatrical  Entertainment  ex- 
hibited to  the  Multitude,  by  these  Gladiatorean  Pen-men. 
1731  BERKELEY  Alcifhr.  I.  181  Their  insolent  treatment  of 
Captives  . .  their  Bloody  Gladiatorian  Spectacles. 
Gladiatorism  (glae'di^'toriz'm).  [f.  GLADIATOR 
+  -ISM.]  The  practice  of  fighting  after  the  fashion 
of  gladiators.  Also^. 

1860  in  WORCESTER  (citing  Ch.  Ob.}.  1861  MILMAN  in 
Gibbons  Ded.  #  F.  Mem.  92  note,  Two  Christian  prelates 
engaged  in  this  fierce  intellectual  gladiatorism.  1884  R.  F. 
BURTON  Bk.  Sword  283  Gladiatorism  lasted  in  England  after 
a  fashion  till  the  days  of  Addison. 

Gladiatorstiip  (gls-dU'taifip).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -SHIP.]  The  occupation  of  a  gladiator ;  display 
of  gladiatorial  skill.  Alsoyi^. 

1830  CROLY  George  IV.  378  They  saw  nothing  in  the  most 


1883  Contemf.  Rev.  Nov.  707  Browning  seems  positively  to 
revel,  as  though  for  the  mere  mental  gladiatorship  .  .  in 
these  labyrinthine  convolutions  of  juggling  sophistry. 

t  Gla'diatory,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [&&.~L.gladid- 
tdri-us.~\  A.  adj.  =  GLADIATORIAL. 

i6oj  SECAR  Hon.  Mil.  ft  Civ.  iv.  iii.  §  3.  213  The  first  vse 
of  wearing  Crownes  was  in  Tragedies  and  gladiatory  com- 
bats. 1651  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  220  In  the  gladi- 
atory art  so  superlatively  expert  and  dextrous.  1716  M. 
DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  in.  Crit.  Hist.  ^  The  Gladiatory  Tribe 
of  the  Independants.  1730  A.  GORDON  Majfeis  Ampkith. 
3  Gladiatory  combats  .  .  were  long  in  Use  at  Rome. 

B.  sb.    Gladiatorial  art  or  practice.  In  quot.^fjf. 

1653  SIR  W.  DENNY  Pelican,  in.  223  How  comes  .  .  such  a 
Gladiatory  in  the  Schools  .  .  such  Challenges  of  the  Pen, 
such  Animosities  in  Discourse  T 

Gladiatrix  (glaedi/'-triks).  rare.  [f.  GLADIA- 
TOR :  see  -TRIX.]  A  female  gladiator. 

1801  W.  GIFFORD  tr.  Jttvenal  I.  34  note,  Her  profligacy, 
however,  may  have  tempted  Juvenal  to  transfer  her  name 
to  this  noble  gladiatrix. 

t  Gla'diatry.  Obs.  rare—  '.  [app.f.  GLADIATOR, 
after  sbs.  in  -RT.]  Gladiators  collectively. 

1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphice  74  So  Ruben  in  his  affected 
Colouring  .  .  and  Cornelius  of  Harlem  in  his  loose  &  un- 
trussed  figures,  like  old  and  beaten  Gladirury;  seem  .  .  to 
abuse  that  gentle  and  modest  licence,  which  [etc.l. 

t  Gla'diature.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  gladiatura, 
f.  gladius  :  cf.  GLADIATOR.]  =  GLADIATORSHIP. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  xxi.  271  Nay  in  their  Am- 
phitheatricall  gladiatures,  the  lives  of  captives  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Vulgar.  1656-81  HLQUtrrGlossogr.,Gladiaturft 
the  feat  of  fighting  with  sword. 

Gladin,  obs.  form  of  GLADDON. 
Gladiole  (glse-dwui).    Also  5,  7  gladiol,  6  gla- 
dioli. [ad.  'L.  gladiol-tts  :  see  next.]   =  GLADIOLUS. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  1016  And  curiage,  and  gladiol 
the  longe  ;  Eek  amarak,  and  other  fresshest  ilouris.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  n.  xxxviii.  196  Corne  flagg-e,  or  Gladioli.  1605 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  i.  Vocation  562  The  yellow 
Night-shade  and  blew  Gladiol's  juyce,  Where-with  her  sleep- 
swoln  heavy  lids  she  glews.  1803  J.  Abercrombie's  Ev.  Man 
OvjnGard.  (ed.  17)  603  Narcissuses  and  jonquils,  .gladioles, 
bulbous-iris  ..  may  now  be  planted.  1863  Denise,  \.  169 
Tall  pink  gladioles  in  the  patches  of  green  corn. 
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Gladiolus  (glEedaitfbs,  glxdwu-las).  PI. 
gladioli,  -oluses.  [L.  (dim.  of  gladius  sword)  ; 
used  as  a  plant-name  by  Pliny.  Cf.  F.  glaieul,] 

1.  ta.  The  corn-flag  or  GLADDON  (obs.}.   b.  An 
iridaceous  plant  having  sword-shaped  leaves  and 
spikes   of  brilliant    flowers;    the   varieties   most 
commonly  cultivated  are  natives  of  S.  Africa. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  the  pi.  gladioli,  the  sing,  is  used 
with  a  collective  force  ;  see  quots.  1664,  1866. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  182  WiS  blaedran  sare  .  .  jenim 
f>ysse  wyrte  wyrttruman  utewearde  Se  man  gladiolum,  & 
ofn-um  naman  glaedene  nemne)>.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest 

5  Gladiolus,  his  form  and  proportion  of  leafe  is  like  to 

edge,  his  flower  yealow  in  a  maner  like  to  the  flower 
Deluce.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1679)  21  Take  up  your 
Gladiolus  now  yearly,  the  Blades  being  dry.  1775  MASSON 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  279  We  collected  a  great  number  of 
beautiful  plants,  particularly  ixiz,  irides,  and  gladioli.  1796 
tr.  Thunberg's  Cape  G.  Hope  in  Pinkerton  Voy.  (1814)  XVI. 
65  It_  [a  mole]  feeds  on  several  sorts  of  bulbous  roots.. 
especially  Gladioluses,  Ixias.  Antholyzas,  and  Irises.  1864 
B'NESS  BUNSEN  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  II.  vii.  346  A  clump  of 
the  large  scarlet  gladiolus  is  my  daily  delight  at  present. 
1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Nov.  538  White  arums,  orchises,  and  ninlc 
gladiolus.  1873  OUIDA  Pascarel  II.  162  The  millet  rilled 
with  crimson  gladioli  and  great  scarlet  poppies. 

2.  Anat.  '  A  term  for  the  second  piece  or  body 
of  the  sternum  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

fGla'dish,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  F.  glatiss-, 
lengthened  stem  of  OF.  glatir  to  bark  =  It.  ghiat- 
tire,  Sp.,  Pg.  latir,  med.L.  glattire,  prob.  of  imi- 
tative origin.]  intr.  To  bark. 

1584  HUDSON  Du  Bartas'  Judith  in.  104  As  doth  the 
hounds  .  .  Com  gladishing  at  hearing  of  his  borne. 

Gladius  .glJ'-dite).    [I.,  gladius.} 
1.  A  sword,  nonce-usf. 
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1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  I.  i.  6  Charge  them  with  the 

2.  The  sword-fish  (so  called  by  Pliny). 

c  1520  ANDREWE  Noble  Lyfe  xv.  in  Babecs  Bk.  234  Gladius 
is  a  fisshe  so  named  because  he  is  mouthed  after  the  fascyon 
of  a  sworde  poynt. 

3.  Anat.  'The   homy  endoskeleton   or   pen    of 
cuttle-fishes'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  i88s\ 

1873  NICHOLSON  Palaeont.  295  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods. 
— Fam.  3.  Teuthidse.— Shell  consisting  of  an  internal  horny 
'  pen  '  or  '  gladius ',  composed  of  a  central  shaft  and  two 
lateral  wings. 

Gladless  (gte-dles),  a.   rare.     [f.  GLAD  sb. 

+  -LESS.]     Devoid  of  gladness  or  joy. 

c  1590  T.  WATSON  On  death  Sir  F.  U'alsingham  Poems 
(Arb.)  163  Now  in  the  woods  let  night-rauns  croak  by  dale, 
and  gladles  Owles  shrike  out.  1894  R.  H.  DAVIS  Eng. 
Cousins  221  There  are  no  such  faces  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  They  are  brutal,  sullen,  and  gladless. 

Gladly  (glK'dli),  a.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  [f.  GLAD 
sb.  +  -LY  i.]  f  a.  Bright,  beautiful,  splendid,  pre- 
cious (obs.}.  b.  Glad,  joyous,  joyful. 

a.  a  looo  Widsith  66  (Gr.)  Me  baer  GuShere  forjeaf  glaed- 
licne  raabjmm  songes  to  leane.  ^ 


Heo  glystnede  ase  gold  when  hit  glemede.  Nes  ner  gome 
so  gladly  on  gere.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  1 1 5  pe 
ilondes  of  t>e  world,  pat  beep  alwcy  gladliche  for  to  hire  new 
binges.  1841  PUSEY  Crisis  Enf.  Ck.  132, I  trust  that  '  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day '  will  be  gladlier  to  us.  1864  — 
Lect.  Daniel  vi.  306  At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ..  when 
hearts  would  be  gladliest. 

Gladly  (glae-dli),  adv.  Forms :  I  glffldlfoe,  3 
glad(d)like,  gladluche,-lis,-li(e,  3-4  gledliohe, 
3-5  gladliche,  (4  -lik,  -lygh),  5  gladdely,  5-6 
Sc.  glaidlie,  6  gladlye,  3-  gladly.  Comp.  3 
gledluker,  gladliker,  4  gladloker,  -laker,  -here, 
5-6  gladlyer,  (5  gladlyur),  6-  gladlier.  Sup. 
4  gladly  est,  6-  gladliest.  (Now  commonly  more, 
most  gladly.)  [f.  GLAD  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  In  a  glad  fashion ;  with  gladness  or  joy.  Also, 
in  weaker  sense,  willingly,  with  alacrity,  esp.  in 
phr.  I  (you,  he,  etc.)  would  gladly  (do  something). 

troop  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  n.  vii.  (1890)  116  He  glaedlice  all 
eorolic  ping  waes  oferhleapende.  a  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  <  Laud 
MS.)  an.  1014  Da  com  /Eoelred  cyning  . .  ham  to  his  ajenre 
Seode,  &  he  glaedlice  fram  hcom  eallum  onfangen  was. 
fiaoo  ORMIN  12384  pe«  . .  didenn  gladdli;  bait  he  badd 
Onnjzn  Drihhtiness  wifle.  a  1x5  Ancr.R.  188  GoS  nu 
beonne  gledluker  . .  touward  be  muchele  feste  of  heouene. 
£1300  Havelok  gof  Gladlike  wile  ich  feden  be.  1:1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xviii.  195  Thei  drynken  gladlyest  mannes 
Blood,  c  1460  Tvwnclcy  Myst.  viii.  144  Gladly  thay  Wold 
me  greyf,  if  I  sych  bodworde  broght.  155*  Bk.  Com.  Prayer. 
Ordering  Deacons,  Will  you  doe  this  gladly  and  willingly? 
1591  SPENSER  M.  Hubberd  289  Gladliest  I  of  your  fleecie 
sheepe.  .would  take  on  me  the  keep.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin. 
i.  237  They  would  gladly  have  taken  this  occasion  to  extort 
much  money  from  the  Frires.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  731 
Scepter  and  Power,  thy  giving,  I  assume,  And  gladlier  shall 
resign.  1709  BERKELEY  Theory  Vision  §  112,  I  should  gladly 
be  informed  whether  it  be  not  true.  1831  LAMB  Elia  n.  To 
Shade  Ellistm,  Or  art  thou  enacting  Rover  (as  we  would 
gladlier  think)  by  wandering  Elysian  streams  ?  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  1.  80,  I  applaud  your  purpose,  and  will  gladly 
assist  you. 

tb.   Do  gladly:   a  polite   phrase   used  when 
offering  food  to  a  person.  Obs. 

15. .  Friar  fi  Boy  75  in  Ritson  AM.  Pop.  P.  38  The  boye 
drewe  forth  suche  as  he  had,  And  sayd,  do  gladly. 

t 2.  a.  Aptly,  with  evident  reason,  b.  To  do  or 
be  ...  gladly  :  to  be  accustomed  or  '  apt '  to.  (Cf. 
Gr.  <t>i\fiv  to  love,  to  be  accustomed.)  Obs. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.G.W.  770  Thisbe,  And  this  was  gladly 
in  the  cue  tyde  Or  wondyr  erly,  lest  men  it  espiede.  c  1386 
—  Pars.  T.  F  813  Auowtrie  is  set  gladly  in  the  ten 
comandementz  bitwixe  thefte  and  manslaughter,  for  it  is 
the  grettest  thefte  that  may  be.  1398  TREVJSA  Bartk.  De 
P.  R.  VIII.  xvii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  A  scorpion  is  a  beste  bat 
styngeb  gladly  with  be  tayle.  1430-40  LYDG.  Boihas  i.  ix. 
(1544)  18  b,  The  wrong  partie  gladly  hath  a  fall.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  140/2  Where  as  ben  corners  there  is 
gladly  filth. 

Gladness  (glse-dnes).  [f.  GLAD  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  state  of  being  glad ;  joy,  rejoicing,  t  Also, 
cheerfulness,  alacrity  (in  action). 

£900  tr.  Bzda'sHist.  v.  xvii.  [xix.]  (1891)  434  pa  ongan  se 
bysceop  lustfullian  baes  iungan  snytro  . .  &  glsednesse  his 
dzda.  a  n«  Ancr.  R.  126  Al  pet  hurt  &  al  J«t  sore  were 
uorsiten  &  forjiuen  uor  gjednesse.  111x40  Ureisun  in 
Cott.  Horn.  109  Ich  be  biseche  . .  bat  bu  bringe  bene 
Munuch  to  bire  glednesse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5249  Quen 
ioseph  wit  his  fader  mett  . .  )>ai  gret  for  gladnes.  1381 
WYCLIF  i  Esttras  iv.  63  Thei  iojeden  ful  out  with  musikis 
and  gladnessys  seuene  dajes.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton 
1483)  iv.  xx.  64,  I  had  loye  entier  and  eke  gladnesse. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I-',  75  The  greate  gladnes,  the 
hertie  rejoysyng  and  the  greate  delight  that  the  comen 
people  had  at  this  Concorde.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  #  Cr.  i.  i.  39 
SorroWjthat  is  couch'd  in  seeming  gladnesse,  Is  like  that 
mirth,  Fate  turnes  to  sudden  sadnesse.  1751  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  141  F  4  My  company  gave  alacrity  to  a  frolick, 
and  gladness  to  a  holiday.  1814  S.  ROGERS  Jacquel.  I.  74 
Her  every  gesture  said  '  rejoice  ',  Her  coming  was  a  glad- 
ness. 1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  v.  §  i.  213  It  is  this  new 
g'adness  of  a  great  people  which  utters  itself  in  the  verse  of 
eoffrey  Chaucer. 

Gladon,  obs.  form  of  GLADDON. 
tGla'dship.  Obs.    [f.  GLAD  a.  +  -SHIP.]   = 

GLADNESS. 


GLADSTONE. 

c  975  Rushw.  Go$p.  John  iii.  29  xif^a  vcl  ^Isedscip  min 
^ifylled  is.  ciooo  Sa.v.  Leechd.  III.  436  Drihten  crist  is 
..  mid  ealles  modes  glcdscype  to  heriemie.  ciaooOkMiN 
783  Annd  tu  shallt  off  ^att  child  Habbenn  gladdshipe  & 
blisse.  a  1240  Ureisnn  in  Cott,  Horn,  191  Alle  cristene  men 
owen  .  .  singen  fte  lofsong  mid  swuSe  muchete  gledschipe. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  23603  pair  ioi,  bair  gladdscip,  qua  can 
tell?  1375  BARBOI'R  Bruce  xn.  209  In  nert  gret  gladschip 
can  he  ta.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  ii.  (1869)  i  Ther 
was  al  gladshipe,  ioye  with  oute  sorwe.  c  1500  Lancelot 
2761  Yow  may  bewail  the  day  As  of  his  deith,  and  gladschip 
aucht  to  ses.  a  1597  Way  to  Thrift  in  Certain  MS,  Pttmi 
F  6  b,  When  gladdshippe  growes  into  grame, 

Gladsome  (glx-dsz"m),  a.  Also  4-5  gladsum, 
4,  6  gladsom,  6  Sc.  glaidsum.  [f.  GLAD  sb.  + 
-SOME.] 

1.  Of  things,  events,  places,  etc.  :  Productive  of 
gladness  ;  cheering,  pleasant. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  Prol.  12  Swich  thyng  is  glad- 
som as  it  thynketh  me  And  of  swich  thyng  were  goodly  for 
to  telle.  1480  CAXTON  Ckron.  Eng,  ccxxvi.  232  All  thynges 
and  wethers  fallen  lo  me  joyfull  and  lykyng  and  gladsum 
as  I  wold  haue  hem.  1597  T.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  17 
A  greater  confidens  of  that  gladsome  resurrection.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  §  8  The  Kings  Gouernour 
after  the  victory  rode.,  with  the  gladsome  tidings..  to  the 
King  and  Legate.  1633  EARL  MANCH.  Al  Mondo  (1636)  60 
Noah  when  hee  had  been  tossed  but  a  yeare  upon  the  waters, 
then  Mount  Ararat  was  to  him  a  gladsome  place.  1738 
POPE  Odyss.  xxiv.  453  On  chairs  and  beds  in  order  seated 
round  They  share  the  gladsome  board.  1775  ADAIR  Amtr. 
Ind.  298  He  flattered  himself  that  the  scalps  ..  would  prove 
a  gladsome  sight  to  our  people.  1853  DE  OUINCEV  Autobiog, 
Sk.  Wks.  I.  202  The  day  on  which  a  Roman  triumphed 
was  the  most  gladsome  day  of  his  existence.  1877  MRS. 
OLIPHANT  Makers^  Flor.  vi.  163  We  have  the  gladsome  and 
joyful  sight  of  fruitful  slopes. 

2.  Of  looks  and  feelings  :  Expressive  of,  or  char- 
acterized by,  gladness. 

1375  BARBOI'R  Bruce  xi.  256  He  welcummyt  tbame  vith 
gladsum  fair,  a  14*0  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1365  Hir 
gladsome  looke  made  me  truste  hir  wele.  1581  N.  I.ICHK- 
FIELD  tr.  Castankcda's  Conq.  E.  Ind.  iv.  n  Clapping  their 
hands  for  ioy  thereof,  which  manner  of  gladsome  reioysing. 
they  vsed  three  or  foure  times.  1605  CAMDEN  AYw.  3 
Whereas  the  saide  Panegyrist  falleth  into  a  gladsome 
admiration.  17*9  T.  COOKE  Tales,  f(C.  81  The  Sailor  so, 
with  gladsome  Eye,  Th'  unruffel'd  Main  .  .  Views.  183* 
LANDER  Adv.  Ni^er\.\\\,  113  Countenances  more  gladsome 
and  animated  than  can  be  conceived. 

b.  trans/,  said  of  inanimate  nature  and  its 
aspects. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  xn.  Prol.  78  The  cornis  croppisand 
the  heris  new  brerd  Wylh  glaidsum  garmond  revesting  the 
erd.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Pilgrimage  iv,  At  length 
I  got  unto  the  gladsome  hill.  17x0  PHILIPS  Pastorals 
ii.  6  Their  Notes  soft-warbling  to  the  gladsome  Spring. 
1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  HI.  i,  When  the  silent  stars 
Stole  out  so  gladsome  through  the  dark-blue  heavens. 
1868  HAWTHORNE  Amer.  Note-Bks,  (1879)  II.  75  The  glad- 
some sunshine. 

3.  Of  persons,  the  mind,  heart,  etc.  :  Having  a 
glad  or  joyous  nature  or  mood  ;  filled  with  glad- 
ness.    Also  of  birds,     t  Gladsome  of",  glad  of  (cf. 
GLAD  a.  3  b). 

c  i+ioSir  Clegfs  30  Sche  was  full  good  sekyrly,  And  glad- 
sum  both  day  and  nyghte.  1482  Monk  of  Eveskam  (Arb.) 


,  igre. 

(1826)  390  Queen  Elizabeth  ..  our  most  gratious  and  glad- 
some Gove[r]nour.  1606  J  .  CARPENTER  Solomons  Solace  ii.  8 
He  vsed  to  be  gladsome  and  merily  conceited.  16*4  MILTON 
Ps.  cxxxvt  i  Let  us  with  a  gladsome  mind  Praise  the 
Lord.  1635  J.  HAYWABD  tr.  Biondis  Banished  Virg,  61 
So  gladsome  was  the  Knight  of  this  gift,  that  [etc.].  1793-4 
WORDSW.  Guilt  <J-  Sorrow  xxviii,  We  two  had  sung,  like 
gladsome  birds  in  May.  1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  13 
From  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark  warbles  his  heaven-tuned 
song.  1837  HAWTHORNS  Twice*Told  T.  (1851)  II.  xii.  184 
Peter  smiled  like  a  gladsome  man.  1867  G.  M  ACDONAI.O 
Poems  143  Carried  it  about  the  land,  Gladsome  as  a  boy. 

4.  quasi-rti/Z'.     Gladly. 

1540  PALSGRAVE  Acolastus  rv.  il  Siij,  I  have  done  it 
gladsom  .i.  with  a  good  wyll. 

Gladsomely  (glse-ds&nli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  ^.]  In  a  gladsome  fashion. 

1375  BARBOL'R  Bruce  xvi.  20  He  resauit  hym  gladsumly. 
c  1550  U.  L.  Pleasant  Patkwaye,  etc.  A  j  b  (T.),  I  .  .behelde 
thesunneshynesogladsomely.  1635  J.  HAYWARDtr.  Biondfs 
Banish'd  Virg.  175  Whom  hee  findes  gladsomely  enjoying 
the  sweete  company  of  [etc.].  1663  Flagelhtmt  or  O. 
Cromwell  (1672)  29  Those  who  had  lodg'd  their  private 


be  we  in  joy.    1890  C.  DIXON  Stray  Ftathers  vii.  81  The 
birds  singing  gladsomely. 

Gladsomeness  (glae'dsftnnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  gladsome ; 
gladness,  joy. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  v.  xiii.  104  Ryal  robes  of 
ioye  and  of  gladsomnesse.  2549  CHALONER  tr.  Erasm.  on 
Folly  I  nj  a,  The  same  not  seeldome  disavaileth  to  the  glad- 
somenesse  and  pleasure  of  the  lyfe.  a  1651  CALDERWOOD 
Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  132,  I  ..  declared  unto  her  your 
Majestie's  gladsomnesse  of  her  recoverie  of  her  late  sicke- 
nesse.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  in.  i.  246  Childhood 
lost  Its  bounding  gladsomeness.  1849  ROCK  Ck.  of  Fathers 
III.  ix.  294  The  bells  from  every  church  steeple  swung  forth 
their  peats  of  gladsomeness. 

Gladstone  (glse'dstan).  [f.  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam E.  Gladstone  (1808-98).]  Used  attrib.  or 
ellipt.  to  designate  certain  articles,  a.  Gladstone 


GLADSTONIAN. 

(claret) :  a  joculnr  name  given  to  the  cheap  French 
wines,  the  importation  of  which  greatly  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  Customs  duty 
made  by  Gladstone  while  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1860. 

1864  Athenzum  558/3  The  word  'Gladstone' will  prob- 
ably continue  to  indicate  those  French  wines  which  his  Act 
cheapened  for  the  general  market.  1871  TROLLOI'R  Ralph 
the  Heir  iii,  Yes,  we've  got  sherry,  and  port  wine,  and 
Gladstone.  1884  A.  BlDSELL  OHter  Dicta  Ser.  i.  86  To 
make  him  unbosom  himself  over  a  bottle  of  Gladstone  claret. 
b.  Gladstone  (fag)  :  a  light  kind  of  portmanteau 
or  travelling-bag. 


1881  Miss  BRADDON  Ml.   Royal  III.  i.  n   Hamleigh'.s 
servant   sitting  behind,  walled  in  by  a  portmanteau  and  a 


O.  '  A  roomy  four- wheeled  pleasure  carriage  with 
two  inside  seats,  calash  top,  and  seats  for  driver 
and  footman'  (Webster  1864). 
Gladstoniau  (gloedst<^-nian\  a.  and  st.  [(. 
prec.  +  -IAN.]  A.  adj.  Belonging  to  or  character- 
istic of  W.  E.  Gladstone ;  since  1886  used  spec. 
(chiefly  by  opponents)  as  the  designation  of  the 
party  which  supported  Gladstone's  proposals  for 
establishing  Home  Rule  in  Ireland. 

1861  Illustr.  Land.  Nevis  27  Apr.  392/1  Another  gigantic 
Gladstonian  oration.  1865  Sat.  Ke?>.  5  Aug.  177  Anything 

. .  more  Gladstonian  than  the  written  book  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  hands  upon.  1886  Times  9  June  g/r  Where  can  the 
Gladstonian  Liberals  hope  to  win  seats?  Against  the  Con- 
servatives, supported  as  the  latter  will  be  by  the  Unionist 
Liberals,  Gladstonian  candidates  will  fight  at  a  far  greater 
disadvantage  than  in  November  last. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  supporter  of  Gladstone ;  spec,  a 
member  of  the  'Gladstonian'  party  (see  A). 

1847  MOZLEY  Lett.  6  Aug.  (1885)  183  Rogers  described  the 
melancholy  meeting  of  three  or  four  Gladstonians  [i  e.  sup- 
porters of  Gladstone  in  the  Oxford  University  election],  1886 
Times  26  May  9/2  Mr.  Fenwick  ..encouraged  Ministers, in  a 
speech  much  applauded  by  the  Gladstonians  and  Parnellites, 
to  stand  firm  and  adhere  to  the  [Home  Rule]  Bill. 

2.   =  GLADSTONE  a. 

18*4  Daily  Tel.  3  "May,  The  finest  Chateau  Lafitte  was 
introduced  alongside  the  most  rasping  Gladstonian. 

Hence  Qladsto  nianism. 

1886 Pall  Mall  G.  9  Mar.  10/2  He.  .thought  that  what  the 
House  of  Lords  was  really  out  of  sympathy  with  was 
Gladstonianism.  1888  Sat.  Rev.  22  Sept.  345/2  The  whole 
political  capital  of  Gladstonianism. 

Gladsum,  obs.  form  of  GLADSOME. 

Gladwin(e,  -wyn,  var.  GLADDOX. 

Glady  (gU'-di),  a.  rare.  [f.  GLADE  sb?  +  -T 1.] 
Glade-like  ;  abounding  in  glades. 

1837  ARNOLD  Let.  clvi.  in  Stanley  Life  (1858)  II.  72  The 
snugness  of  that  delicious  glady  field.  1851  MRS.  MARSH 
Ravensdijffe  III.  ii.  22  As  the  door  opened,  giving  a  view 
of  the  copsy  and  glady  wood  beyond.  1854  Tail's  Mag. 
XXI.  138  A  magnificent  banyan  tree,  that  stood  in  the 
glady  openings  of  the  forest. 

Gladye,  obs.  inf.  of  GLAD  v. 

Gladyn(e,  -yyn,  vars.  GLADDON. 

Glffld,  obs.  f.  GLAD  a. ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GLIDE  v. 

Glaeu,  var.  GLEW  a.  06s. 

Glafe,  obs.  form  of  GLAIVE. 

tGlagol1.  Obs.  rare-1.  [3..Q7.  glagol, glagel, 
mod.F.  glaieul.~\  =  GLADIOLUS  i  a. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xm.  iv,  The  flour  is  of  glagol, 
and  smellett  only  of  complaynte. 

Glagol  -  (glse'gpl).  [app.  a  back-formation  from 
next.]  The  Glagolitic  alphabet.  (In  recent  Diets.) 

Glagolitic  (glaegrfli'tik),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  gla- 
golitic-us  (cf.  Ger.  glagolitisch"),  f.  Serbo-Croat. 
glagolica  (c  =  ts%  the  Glagolitic  alphabet,  f.  the 
Common  Slavonic  glagol,  word. 

The  reason  for  the  name  is  uncertain ;  it  is  conjectured 
(Miklosich    Glagolitisches   Alphabet   in    Ersch   &   Gruber 
.......  ....     .   ^    i  the 

rally 


The  distinctive  epithet  of  the  ancient  Slavonic 
alphabet  (called  also  '  Hieronymian ',  '  Illyrian  ', 
and  '  Slovenish ')  still  retained  in  the  service-books 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Slavonic  rite  in 
Dalmatia,  etc. ;  also  used  as  a  designation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  Slavonic  rite. 

1861  NEALE  Notes  on  Dalmatia,  etc.  98  In  the  case  of 
mixed  marriages  between  a  Glagolitic  and  Latin  Catholic, 
the  children  follow  the  rite  of  the  father.  1861  MAX  MULLER 
Sci.  Lang.  v.  187  note.  Oldest  dated  MS.  of  1056,  written 
for  Prince  Ostromir.  Some  older  written  with  Glugolitic 
letters.  i8Si  Academy  26  Mar.  226  The  Slaves,  when  they 
became  converts  to  Christianity,  framed  two  alphabets,  the 
Cyrillic  and  the  Glagolitic. 

Glaid,  obs.  Sc.  f.  GLAD  a.,  GLEDE. 

Glaid,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  GLIDE  v. 

Glaif,  obs  Sc.  form  of  GLAIVE. 

Glaik  rgl#0,  sb.  Sc.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  con- 
nexion with  GI.EEK  is  suggested  by  the  sense,  but 
its  phonological  possibility  is  not  evident. 

Possibly  sense  4,  though  recorded  late,  may  be  the  original : 
the  notion  of  '  deceit '  has  often  developed  from  that  of 
1  dazzling  '.  Otherwise  sense  4  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
word.] 

1.  //.  Mocking  deception  ;  chiefly  in  the  phrases 
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to  give  (f//<y)  one  the  glaiks,  to  cheat,  swindle 
one  ;  to  get  the  glaik(s,  to  be  cheated  or  deceived. 
Cf.  GLEEK  sb? 

1508  KENN'EDIE  Flytin^  w.  Dunbar  497  Greit  in  the 
glaykis,  gude  Maister  Gilliam  gukkis.  1535  LYNDESAV 
Satyre  1871,  I  se  they  haue  playit  me  the  glaiks.  1571 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxv.  no  This  sylit,  bcgylit,  They 
will  bot  get  be  glaikis.  1596  DAI.RVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  I  Hit. 
Scot.  x.  471  Another  writeng  sensles,  ful  of  Gukis  and 
Glaikis.  1681  COI.VIL  Whigs  Sufflic.  (1751)  59  We  did 

..»    I......     .u_    _i_:i__         \T'I.      IT.  .1    ji.          i     -i. 


Ev'n  tho'  he  gets  the  glaik.     1805  A.  SCOTT  Poems  \ 
Lads  the  glaiks  did  gie  ye.  .when  ye  were  young. 

2.  A  contemptuous  epithet  applied  to  a  person. 
[a  1550  Christis  Kirke  Gr.  xxiii,  His  wyf  bad  him  ga 

I    hame,  Gib  Glaiks.]    1814  Saxett  <y  Gael  I.  20  Och  sorrow 
i    be  on  the  glaik,  my  own  heart  will  never  warm  to  her. 

3.  *  A  child's  toy  or  puzzle '  (Jam.). 

[1638 :  perh.  quot.  for^/rt.iv  should  come  here ;  see  GLAIKS.] 
1890  W.  GRBGOR  Notes  to  Dunhams  Poe-ms  (S.  T.  S.)  62, 
I  have  seen  a  toy  called  '  the  glaykis  ',  which  was  composed 
of  several  pieces  of  notched  wood  fitted  into  each  other  in 

;  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  separated  only  in  one  way. 
1896  CROCKETT  Grey  Man  Hi,  Why  should  a  grown  man. . 

;    care  about  the  glaiks  and  puppet  plays  of  a  lassie  of  sixteen  ? 

4.  A  flash  of  light. 


are, 

TENNANT  Papistry  Stt 
|  styme  afore  his  nose,  They  couldna  see  for  glaiks.  1823 
|  GALT  Entail  II.  186  He  has  glaiks  and  gleams  o'  sense  about 
i  him,  that  [etc.].  1830  —  Laurie  T.  in.  v.  (1849)  10°  1'ne 

rising  sun  was  . .  sprinkling  the  floor  of  the  forest  aisles  with 
i    glaiks  and  gleams. 

t  Glaik,  v.  Se.  Oh.  Also6glak.  [f. 

1.  intr.  To  gaze  wantonly  or  idly. 

c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xx.  42  The  blenkyne  of 
ane  E  Ay  gart  the  goif  and  glaik.  c  1590  BUREL  Pass.  Pilgr. 
in  J.  Watson  Collect.  1.1706)  u.  29  On  sick  consaits  to  glaik. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  befool,  delude,    b.  ?  To  pervert, 
sophisticate. 

1500-20  [see  below],     c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xi. 

i    33  Get  36  ane  goldin  hour  to  glak  thame  [women].     1567 

!    Gude  Sf  G.  BaMatis^tZyj)  178  Thocht  thow  be  of  Religioun 

j    . .  5it  and  thow  glaik  or  gagioun  The  treuth,  thow  sail  cum 

downe. 

3.  To  dazzle  (the  eyes). 

1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Stormed  (1827)  3  Thou  at  his 
elbtick  stood  unseen,  And  wi'  thy  glamour  glaik'd  his  een. 
Hence    fOlai'king1   vbl.  sb.     Also  f  Olai  ber, 
one  who  'glaiks'. 

1500-30  DI-NBAR  Poems  xvii.  4  Sum  takkis  our  littill  aw- 
toritie,  And  sum  our  mekle,  and  that  is  glaiking;  In  taking 
,    sowld  discretioun  be.      a  1605  POLWART  Flytingw.  Motit- 
I    gomerie  751  Gleyd  glaiker,  roome  raiker. 

Glai-kery.  Sc.  Also  6  glaikrie.  [f.  GLATK 
sb.  +  -KRY.]  Foolish,  wanton,  or  giddy  conduct. 

c  1580  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xliii.  203  Young  men  for 
glaikrie  can  not  agrie  with  age.  18x6  J.  DUFF /*<«*««•  81  Ye'd 
quite  yeie  glaikery,  an*  at  last  be  wise. 

Glaikit  (gl/'kit),  a.  Sc.  and  north.  Also  5 
glakyt,  6  glaykit,  -yt,  8  glakit,  6-  glaiket, 
[Related  to  GLAIK  sb.  and  v.t  but  recorded  earlier 
than  these.]  Senseless,  foolish.  In  later  use : 
Thoughtless,  flighty,  giddy  (said  esp.  of  women). 

£1450  HENRYSON  Sum  Practysis  Med.  i.  Poems  (1865)  43 
Your  saying  I  half  sene,  and  on  syd  set  it,  As  geir  of  all 
gaddering,  glaikit,  nocht  gude.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x. 
845  jon  glakyt  Scottis  can  ws  nocht  wndyrstand ;  Fulys 
thai  ar.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xv.  136  It  vas  beleuit  be  al  the 
Romans  that  he  [Brutus]  vas  becum  frenetic  and  glaykit, 
ii  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Poems  x.  18  Some  we  sie,  in  evry  age, 
Lyk  glaikit  fools,  gang  gooked  gaits.  1786  BURNS  To  Unco 
Guid  12  Poor  mortals,  That  frequent  pass  douce  Wisdom's 
door.  For  glaikit  Folly's  portals.  1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  ii, 
A  glaiket  ne'er-do-weel.  1862  HISLOP  Prov.  Scot.  67  Glib  i'the 
tongue  is  aye  glaiket  at  the  heart.  1893  in  Nortkumbld.  Gloss. 

Hence  Glai  kitly  adv.,  foolishly,  thoughtlessly ; 
Glai  kitness,  Mightiness. 

a  1500  Ratis  Raving  342  A!  thar  disport  and  thar  blycht- 
nes  Is  al  in  foly  and  glaikitness.  1823  LOCKHART  Reg. 
Dalton  III.  171  Bid  her  have  done  wi'  her  glaiketness  for  a 
wee,  and  let's  hear  plain  sense  for  ance.  1837  R.  NICOLL 
Poems  (1843)  299  If  glaildtly  we  yokit,  We  wad  be  toilin' 
sair.  1893  Nortkiimtld.  Gloss.,  Glaikedness,  giddiness. 

Glaiks.  Sc.  (?  Obs.}  and  Anglo-frisk.  Also  7 
glaxe.  (See  quot.  1880 ;  but  the  sense  in  the  other 
passages  is  doubtful;  quot.  1638  may  belong  to 
GLAIK  sb.  3.) 

1638  ADAMSON  Muses  Tkrenodie,  Invent.  Gabions  96  In 
one  nooke  stood  Loquhabrian  axes,  And  in  another  nooke 
the  glaxe  is.  18x4  TRAIN  Mountain  Muse  144  With  platter, 
glaiks  and  quern  mill.  1880  Antrim  fy  Down  Gloss.,  Glaiks, 
a  lever  attached  to  a  churn-staff,  by  use  of  which  the  churn- 
ing is  less  laborious. 

Glair  (gle»j),  sb,^  Forms :  4-6  glayre,  gleyre, 
(5  gleyere,  gley;y(e)r,  6  gleyr),  4-7  gleire,  (6 
gleir,  gle(e)re,  6-7  gleare),  7-9  glare,  5-  glaire, 
8-  glair,  [a.  F.  glaire,  found  in  ijth  c.  The 
forms  in  the  other  Rom.  languages  (Pr.  glara,  clara, 
It.  chiara,  $\>.clara}  indicate  L.t/dra,  fem.  off/drtts 
bright,  clear,  as  the  source  of  the  Fr.  word. 

The  change  of  initial  from  c  to  &  must  have  been  early,  as 
^Elfric's  Gloss,  (c  1000)  has  'G/ara,  ae^-lim' ;  some  scholars 
have  ascribed  it  to  confusion  with  glarea  gravel,  but  this 
is  unlikely,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  word  had  the 
sense  of  '  clay '  or  adhesive  soil.  Med.  I,,  gfarfa,  applied  to 


GLAIRY. 

the  viscid  juice  of  grapes  in  Earth.  De  Propr.  Rtr%tm,  ii 
prob.  a  latinization  of  v.glairt.) 

1.  The  white  of  an  egg ;  freq.  in  full  the  glair  oj 
an  tgg*  °f  *ggs-     Also,  a  technical  term   for  pre- 
parations made  from  the  whites  of  eggs  and  used 
in  various  trade-processes,  esp.  book-binding  (see 
quot.  1893). 

13..  E,  ft.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  1025  J?e  wal  of  lasper  bat  glent  as 
glayre.  1:1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prof,  fy  T.  253  Vn- 
slekked  lym  Chalk  and  gleyre  of  an  ey.  1430-40  LVDC. 
Rochas  \.  xx.  36  b,  They  have  strictories  to  make  their  skin 
to  shine  Wrought  subtilly  of  gommes  and  of  glaire.  c  1440 
Promt.  Pan'.  198/2  Gleyre  of  eyryne,or  oj>er  lyke  ( A". gleyere, 
//.  gfeywr  of  eyre,  P.  gley^yer1  of  eyr'f,  glawa.  £  1485 
E.  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  72  Grynde  vermelone  one  a 
stone  with  newe  glayre,  and  put  a  lytylle  of  the  ?olke  of  an 
ay  thereto,  and  so  write  therewith.  1573  A rt  of  Limming-$ 
'lo  make  glaire  take  the  whyte  of  newe  laide  egges  [etc.J. 
1634  PKACHAM  Gent.  Exerc.  i.  xxi.  67  Gumme  lake  is  made 
with  the  glaire  of  egs,  strained  often  and  very  short.  1761 
Brit.  J\fa$.  II.  45  Instead  of  the  glair  of  eggs,  gum-water  is 
frequently  used.  18x1  Self  Instructor  560  To  make  the 
glare  of  eggs.  1883  St.  James's  Gaz.  30  Nov.  5/1  The  yelk 
is  compounded  with  phosphorus,  the  glair  with  albumen, 
and  the  shell  is  made  with  lime.  1893  &  Kfv-  Ju!V  '85  The 
'glaire'  or  adhesive  substance  with  which  those  portions  of 
the  cover  are  to  be  coated  which  are  intended  for  gold 
ornamentation. 

Comb.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Glai  re-dealer,  a  vender 
of  broken  eggs,  albumen,  &c. 

2.  transf.  Any  similar  viscid  or  slimy  substance. 
a  1519  SK ELTON  E.  Rummyng'2$  Her  lewde  lyppes  twayne 

They  slauer,  men  sayne,  Lyfce  a  ropy  rayne,  A  gummy 
glayre.  1574  Mirr.  Mag:,  Morinditsxv,  Rammisbe  stenche, 
cloud,  poyson,  slymy  glere  That  in  his  body,  so  aboundaunt 
were.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  51  Any  glutinous  Liquor,  as 
. .  Oyl  of  Turpentine,  Glare  of  Snails,  &c.  1790  SIR  W. 
FORDYCE  Muriatic  Acid  ii,  I  found  the  tongue  black 
and  dry,  with  a  black  glare  on  the  teeth.  1860  GOSSE 
Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  160  The  mass,  which  seems  a  mere  drop 
of  thin  glaire,  almost  or  quite  homogeneous  [etc.].  1865 
T.  R.  JONES  in  Intel/.  Obscrv.  Mar.  122  The  transparent  glair 
produced  ^from  decomposing  vegetables, 

t  Glair,  J/'.2  Obs.  rare  ~  '.  In  5  glayre.  [a. 
OF.  glaire^  glayre :— L.  glarea.]  Gravel. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  n.  xxi.  in  By  Acres  the  Cyte  is 
founden  a  maner  of  sande  and  there  is  founden  also  of  the 
glayre  of  the  see  whiche  ben  medled  to  gydre,  And  of  thyse 
two  myxtyons  is  made  good  glasse  and  clere. 

Glair  (gle»i),  v.  Forms  :  6  gleer,  glare,  8 
glaire,  9  glair,  [f.  GLAIR  sby\  trans.  To  smear 
with  glair  ;  f  also  gen.  to  paint,  daub. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (1684)  I.  754/2  Lewd  Wrights  of 
Stocks  new  and  form  such  Crosses  and  Images,  and  after 
that,  lewd  Painters  gleer  them  with  Colours.  is^SJ.MARSTON 
Kletam.  Pigmalion,  etc.  Sat.  iii.  (1598)  52  His  clothes  per- 
fum'd,  his  fustic  mouth  is  ayred,  His  chmne  new  swept,  his 
very  cheekes  are  glared  [printed  glazed  ;  but  note  the  rime}. 
1755  JOHNSON,  To  Glaire,  to  smear  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 
1  his  word  is  still  used  by  the  book-binders.  1885  LOCK  Work- 
shop Rec.  Ser.  iv.  245  The  edge  [of  the  book]  is  now  glaired 
evenly,  and  the  gold,  .is  then  gently  laid  on  the  edge  which 
has  been  glaired. 

fig*  IS^3  Mirr.  Mag.,  Rivers  ix,  Well  saust  with  lyes, 
and  glared  all  with  glee. 

Glair,  var.  GLAR  sb.t  GLARE  a. 

Glaireons  (gle<>T?',3s),  a.  Also  8-9  glareous, 
glairous.  [f.  GLAIR  j£.]  +  -(E)OCS.  Cf.  Tt.glairtux^ 
Having  the  nature  or  appearance  of  glair. 

X755  JOHNSON,  Glareous.  1765  Univ.  Mag,  XXXVII. 
146/2  There  is  a  glareous  liquor.  1806  KNIGHT  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XCVII.  104  A  glareous  fluid,  as  Du  Hamel  has 
stated,  exudes  from  the  surface  of  the  alburnum.  1819  H, 
BUSK  Vestriad  i.  219  These  glareous  eyes  Death's  fingers 
glue.  1848  MAUNDER  Treas.  Nat.  Hist.  787  Gliireotis.  1882 
OGILVIE,  Glaireons,  Glairous,  [As  distinct  words.]  So  in 
later  Diets. 

Glairigenous  (gle'ri-daenas),  a.  [f.  GLAIK 
sb.i  +  -GEN  *  +  -ous.]  Producing  slime,  or  mucus, 
or  glairin.  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885.) 

Glairiu  (gleVrin).  Also  glairine.  [f.  GLAIR 
sb.1  +  -IN.]  (See  quots.  and  cf.  Bartgin(e?) 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  693  Of  Glairin.  This 
name  has  been  given  to  a  peculiar  substance  which  has  been 
observed  in  the  sulphureous  mineral  waters  of  the  Pyrenees 
1869  E.  A.  PARKV.st'ract.ffj'gicfte  led.  3)  2oOther  nitrogenous 
substances  are  found — the  so-called  Glairine  or  the  Zoogene. 
1893  Brit.  Med.  Jml.  22  Apr.  866/2  Many  mineral  waters 
on  evaporation  leave  an  organic  residuum  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  glairine. 

Glairy  (gle-^ri  ,  a.  Also  7  gleary,  8  gliry,  8-9 
glary.  [f.  GLAIR  sb.1  +  -v1.]  Of  the  nature  of 
glair;  viscid,  slimy.  Chiefly  Path. 

i66z  J.  CHANDLER  I 'an  Helmonfs  Oriat.  196  The  venal 
blond  being  resolved  by  other  poysons  into  a  liquor  Sunovie 
or  Gleary  water,  poyson,  jaundous  excrement,  &c.  doth  flow 
forth.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Im/>r.  (1743*  II.  216  The 
Quantity  of  brownish  gliry  Matter  that  ran  out.  1741  MONRO 
Anat.  Nerves  (ed,  3)  26  A  wounded  Nerve  yields  a  glairy 
Sanies.  1809  HOME  in  Phil.  Trans,  XCIX.  185  By  mucus 
of  animals.  1  mean  a  glary  fluid.  1827  W.  KENNEDY  Poems 
12^  Two  glairy  eyes  Masked  by  foul  putrefaction  were  un- 
veiled. 1848  CARPENTER  Anim.  Pnys.  i.  (1872)  31  When  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it  exists  in  a  fluid  (as  in  the  white 
of  the  egg)  it  gives  to  it  a  glairy  tenacious  character.  1853 
Zoologist  II.  3823  On  raising  the  skin,  a  glairy  appearance 
of  the  muscles  and  flesh  (which  was  much  wasted)  presented 
itself.  i88oGRAY5"/r«</.  Bot.  115  A  glairy  secretion  is  poured 
out  from  numerous  immersed  glands. 

Comb.  1883  J.  E.  ADV  in  Knowledge  15  June  354/1  Threads 
.  .coated  over  with  a  glairy-looking  deposit  [protoplasm]. 

Hence  Glai'rineas,  viscidity. 

1866-7  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jmls,  (1873)  I.  ii.  45  A  little 
glariness  seemed  to  be  present  on  the  foreleg. 
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GLAISE. 

Glaise  '.  Sc.  ?  Obs.  [Possibly  a  var.  of  GLACE 
sb:-  ;  cf.  glaze,  mod.  Sc.  var.  of  GLACE  z>.]  A 
touch  of  fire,  a  scorch.  Also_/ff. 

a  1572  KNOX  Reform.  Scotl.  Wks.  1846  I.  17  Being  bound 
to  the  staik  in  the  myddest  of  some  cpallis  [etc  ]  a  trane  of 
powder  was  maid  and  sett  a  fyre,  quhilk  gaue  lo  the  blessed 
martyre  of  God  a  glaise,  skrimpled  his  left  hand,  and  that  syd 
of  his  face.  1825  JAMIESON  s.v.,  A  glaise  o  the  ingle,  the 
act  of  warming  one's  self  hastily  at  a  strong  fire. 

t  Glaise  -.  Sc.  06s.  [Origin  and  sense  uncer- 
tain ;  perh.  a.  QY.glais,  glas,  resounding  noise  (see 
GLASS  si.'-*") ;  perh.  var.  of  GLACE  sb.'2,  used^/f^.] 

1585  JAS.  I.  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  23  Whyles  in  that  toung  I 
gaue  a  lusty  glaise  For  to  descryue  the  Troian  Kings  of  olde. 

Glaise,  obs.  form  of  GLAZE. 

Glaive  iglf'v),  sS.  Also  3-6  gleyve,  (6  gleive, 
glieve),  4-6,  9  dial,  gleve,  6-7,  9  dial,  gleave, 
9  dial,  gleave ;  4  gla(y)fe,  4-6  glayve,  (6  Sc. 
glaif},  5-7  glave.  [a.  OF.  glaive,  gleive  lance 
(mod.F.  glaive  poet.  =  sword). 

Hatz-Darm.  regard  OF.  glaive  as  an  adapted  form  of  L. 
gladnts  (through  the  stages  gladie,  glaie,  glavie).  Ascoli 
supposes  it  to  represent  a  Celtic  *cltidivo-  (Olr.  claiileb 
sword,  Gael,  claidkeamk).  Neither  view,  however,  accounts 
for  the  earliest  meaning  of  the  word  in  OF.,  which  is  also  that 
of  MHG.  glavle,  gtevtn,  MDu.  glavie,  glaye,  Sw.gfaveu.] 

A  name  given  at  different  periods  to  three  distinct 
kinds  of  weapons,  viz.  lance,  bill,  and  sword. 

The  second  of  these  senses  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  English, 
the  others  are  derived  from  French  ;  in  a  large  number  of 
passages  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the  context 
which  weapon  is  intended,  esp.  in  the  case  of  later  writers. 

1 1.  A  lance  or  spear.   Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4165  He  hem  ssende  Mid  gleyue 
ober  mid  roches,  and  vewe  aliue  he  let.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
7745  Nou  her  I  leue  be  kynges  glaiue.  fl?8o  Sit-  Ferunib. 
4690  Hure  3eate  [l>ay]  gunne  defende,  WyJ> Taunces  &  glenes 
kene.  c  1450  LONELICH  Grail  xiii.  786  Togederis  they  weren 
Met  The  len^the  of  A  Gleyve  with-outen  let.  1592  WYRLEY 
A  rmorie.  La.  Chandos  50  Sir  Eustace . .  Did  baisse  his  gleaue 
and  well  imbrace  his  shield. 

t  b.  A  lance  set  up  as  winning-post  in  a  race, 
and  given  as  a  prize  to  the  successful  competitor ; 
hence,  a  prize.  Obs. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Srrm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  258  '  Certis  bei  rennen 
all,  but  oon  of  hem  takib  be  gleyve  . . '  Men  usen  ofte  bis 
gamen,  bat  two  men  . .  rennen  a  space  for  a  priis,  and  he 
bat  comeb  first  to  his  ende  shal  have  be  gamen  bat  is  sett, 
wheber  it  be  spere  or  gloves  [7'.  r.  gleyves]  or  obir  bing  bat 
is  putt.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  157/2  A  Glayfe,  branium.  1500 
Ortus  Vocab.  E  iij,  Brauinm  est  primum  [1518  premium] 
vel  victoria  :  the  pryce  of  a  game,  or  a  glayue.  a  1555  BRAD- 
FORD in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564)  282  Caste  your  eies  on 
the  gleue  ye  runne  at,  or  els  ye  wil  loose  the  game. 

Comb.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  157/2  A  Glayfe  wynner,  braneta. 
c.  dial.  A  fish-spenr. 

1639  HORN  &  ROB.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  xxxviii,  There  are 
some  that  glave  small  fishes  with  a  three-lined  fish-spear 
(glave).  1854  Miss  BAKER  Northamptonsh.  Gloss.,  Glceve, 
a  pole  about  four  yards  long,  with  serrated  prongs,  used  for 
catching  eels.  1879  W.  G.  WATERS  in  Norfolk  Archxohgy 
viii.  170  Gleave,  an  eel  spear.  1893  B*RlNC-GouLD  Cheap 
Jack  Z.  II.  102  He  . .  produced  a  singular  weapon  or  tool, 
locally  termed  a  gleve. 

1 2.  A  weapon  consisting  of  a  blade  fastened  to 
a  long  handle;  a  kind  of  halbert.  Obs. 

c  1450  C07>.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  270  Ordeyn  eche  man . .  to 
be  ther  redy,  With  exys,  gleyvis,  and  swerdys  bryth.  1523 
LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  lix.  80  He  had  in  his  hond  a  great 
glaue,  sharpe  and  well  stelyd,  and  aboue  the  blade,  ther  was 
a  sharpe  hoke  of  stele.  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  276 
Y«  senates  . .  stood  in  feare  of  his  billes  &  glieues  1596 
SPENSER  /'.  Q.  v.  xi.  58  [They]  over  all  the  fields  themselves 
did  muster,  With  bils  and  glayves  making  a  dreadful!  luster. 
1629  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  n.  vn.  49  Suddenly  the  Country 
Clownes  came  in  with  their  Clubs  and  Glaiues  [orig.  ra  re 
fuAa  ««i  TOUS  TreAexfis  :  on  p.  48  the  same  words  are  ren- 
dered 'Clubs  and  Bills'].  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  ii.  543 
Zeal,  with  aged  clubs  and  gleaves  Gave  chase  to  rochets 
and  white  sleeves. 

t  b.  A  soldier  armed  with  n  glaive.  Obs. 

1577  HOLINSHED  Chron.  Eng.  II.  954/1  There  be  in  that 
towne  more  than  iij  C.  glaiues,  and  iij  C.  yeomen. 

3.  A  sword  ;  esp.  a  broadsword,  arch,  and  poet. 

In  early  quots.  possibly  repr.  Gael,  claidhtamh  ;  cf.  glay- 

cwa  HENRY  Wallace  x.  367  Awkwart  he  straik  with  his 
scharp  groundyn  glawe  [  =  358  his  gud  suerd  of  steillj.  1513 
DOUGLAS  /Eneis  m.  viii.  23  The  feirs  Orion  with  his  goldin 
glaif.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  n.  Wks.  I8Si  V.  70  The 
Bntans  had  a  certain  skill  with  their  broad  swashing  Swords 
and  short  Bucklers  ..  Agricola  discerning  that  those  little 
largets  and  unweildie  Glaves  ill  pointed,  would  soon  become 


i \  A'  i";  '  Delhi  with  his  caP  of  terror  on,  And 
crooked  glaive.  1820  SCOTT  /MtkUtxvffi,  To  maintain  the 
.  .honour  of  his  English  ancestry  with  the  glaive  and  brown- 


-—- •-•  jyj  L--~J  stiu:.  wn  the  Achaean's  glittering  glaive 

Jig.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W  ,506)  ,,f  Ii  ,,9 
And  therfore  sayth  the  psalmyst,  that  the  tonges  of  synners 
is  the  glayues  of  y«  deuyll. 

Hence  Glaive  v.,  f  (a)  to  spear  (a  fish)  (obs.) ; 
(b)  to  arm  with  a  glaive  (noncc-use\  Glaived 
pfl.  a.,  armed  with  a  glaive. 

1639  [see  ic  above]  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Metr.  Leg., 
\Va Hoc tm.  9  Which  helmed  his  brow,  and  glaved  his  hand 
1869  LOWELL  Cathedr.  Poet.  Wks.  ,890  IV.  6,  Of  the  gloved 
tyrant  and  long-memoried  priest, 

Glaizie,  obs.  form  of  GI.AZY. 
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Glak,  obs.  form  of  GLACK  ;  var.  GLAIK  v.    Obs. 

Glakit,  -yt,  obs.  forms  of  GLAIKIT. 

Glam1.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [a.  Q~S.glam(m  noise, 
din  iSw.  glam  merriment,  loud  mirth,  Da.  glam 
barking  of  dogs),  ]>rob.  echoic  in  origin.]  Any 
loud  noise,  as  shouting,  loud  or  merry  talk,  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  etc. ;  also,  a  shout,  cry. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  B.  830  penne  seten  bay  at  besoper.  .pe 
gestesgay&ful  glad,  of  glam  debonere.  13..  Gaw.ffGr.Knt, 
1426  Such  a  glauerande  glam  of  gedered  rachchez  Ros,  bat 
be  rocherez  rungen  aboute.  Ibid.  1652  Much  glam  &  gle 
glente  vp  ber-inne,  Aboute  be  fyre  vpon  Met.  a  1400-5° 
Alexander  5504  He  heres  A  grete  glauir  &  a  glaam  of 
grekin  tongis.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bit,  s.v., 
Hold  your  glam,  anybody  can't  year  theirzel  spake. 

Glam  -.  Sc.  Also  glaum,  [var.  of  CLAM  sb.^ ; 
cf.  GLAN  and  GLAND  sb.*]  pi.  a.  The  iron  jaws 
of  a  vice  (cf.  CLAM  s6.1  i  b).  b.  Pincers,  nippers 
(so  clams  in  dial.),  c.  Hands  (cf.  CLAM  sb.\  3). 

1580  Jnv.  R.  Itraratr.(i&i5>  302  Item,  in  the  smiddie  ane 
irne  studie  ane  licht  hammer  ane  littill  pair  of  glammis  but 
the  vys.  1824  MACTAGGART  Gallovid.  Encycl.,  Glannts, 
instruments  used  by  horse-gelders,  when  gelding.  1847-78 
HALLIWELL,  Gltims,  the  hands.  Northitmb. 

Glam  a.     Var.  of  CLAM  sb?  i. 

1797  POLWHELE  Hist.  Derail.  I.  123  The  Glam,  a  shell-fish 
of  the  muscle  kind,  is  found  above  Totnes  wear. 

Glam,  var.  GLAUM  v.  Sc.,  to  snatch. 

Glama,  obs.  form  of  LLAMA. 

t  Gla-mer,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  [?  Alteration  of  CLAM- 
OUB;  but  cf.  GLAM'  and  Icel.  glamra  to  rattle. 

GssA.clawbar  wrangling,evil  report, scandal,  andglambar 
noise,  outcry,  are  prob.  from  Eng.  or  Scottish.) 

A  loud  noise  or  tumult;  public  ontcry,  scandal. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ivii.  20  Sum  [seekers  after  office] 
hes  thair  advocattis  in  chamer  And  takis  thame  selffe  thairof 
na  glamer.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  x.  182  Than  come 
3our  king  and  sum  Lords  with  ane  glamer,  And  reft  him 
[Riccio]  from  hir.  1584  Ibid.  xlv.  393  Without  respect  of 
warldlie  glamer  He  past  into  the  witchis  chalmer. 

Hence  fGla'mer  v.  trans.,  to  raise  a  clamour 
against, defame.  tQlamerous  a.,  noisy,  clamorous. 

£1470  HENRY  Wallace  vm.  302  At  the  reskew  thar  was  a 
glamrous  rerd.  1490  Extracts  Aberti.  Reg.  (1844)  1.  46 
Openly  glammerand  him,  saiand  scho  said  ger  banys  the 
said  Schir  John  out  of  thistoune. 

Glamer,  glammar,  glamor,  obs.  ff.  GLAMOUR. 

Glammerie,  obs.  form  of  GLAMOUBT. 

Glamorous  (glte-mores),  a.  Also  glamourous, 
[f.  GLAMOUR  + -ous.]  Full  of  glamour. 

1882  Ch.  Q.  Rev,  Apr.  139  The  eagle  flight  of  Plato  . .  has 
always  the  effect  of  making  the  plain  world  . .  seem  to  reel 
and  spin  . .  it  grows  faint  and  glamorous.  1885  C.  E. 
CRADDOCK  in  Harper's  Mag,  Dec.  136/1  The  mountains  .. 
wore  a  glamourous  purple. 

Hence  Gla  morously  adv. 

1891  E.  CASTLE  Consequences  I.  i.  ii.  34  The  whole  scene 
..became  as  it  were  glamorously  illuminated. 

Glamour  ,glK-maj),w.  AlsoSglamer.glamor, 
glammar.  9  Sc.  glaum  our.  [Originally  Sc.,  in- 
troduced into  the  literary  language  by  Scott.  A  cor- 
rupt form  of  GRAMMAR  ;  for  the  sense  cf.  GEAMABYE 
(and  F.  grimoirt),  and  for  the  form  GLOMERT.] 

1.  Magic,  enchantment,  spell ;  esp.  in  the  phrase 
to  cast  the  glamour  over  one  (see  quot.  1721). 

?I7..  Johnny  Faa  in  Ritson  Sc.  Songs  (1794*  II.  177  As 
soon  as  they  saw  her  well  far'd  face,  They  coost  the  glamer 
o'er  her.  1720  RAMSAY  Rise  f,  Fall  Stocks  152  Like  Belzie 
when  he  nicks  awitch,  He. .Casts  o'er  her  een  his  cheating 
glamour.  1721  —  Gloss,  to  Poems  s.v.,  When  devils,  wizards 
or  jugglers  deceive  the  sight,  they  are  said  to  cast  glamour 
o'er  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  1789  BURNS  Capt.  Grose's 
Peregrin,  iv,  Ye  gipsy-gang  that  deal  in  glamor,  And  you 
deep  read  in  hell's  black  grammar,  Warlocks  and  witches. 
1830  SCOTT  Demonol.  iii,  This  species  of  Witchcraft  is  well 
known  in  Scotland  as  the  glamour,  or  deceptio  visus,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  a  special  attribute  of  the  race  of  Gipsies. 
1859  TENNYSON  Enid  743  That  maiden  in  the  tale,  Whom 
Gwydion  made  by  glamour  out  of  flowers.  1860  READE 
Cloister  A>  H.  \.  98  He  knows  father  and  daughter  both. 
They  cast  their  glamour  on  him.  1894  D.  C.  MURRAY 
Making  of  Novelist  199  The  man  had  a  glamour  for  me  and 
drew  me  with  the  attraction  of  a  magnet. 

2.  A  magical  or  fictitious  beauty  attaching  to  any 
person  or  object ;  a  delusive  or  alluring  charm. 

1840  HOOD  Kilmansegg,  Fancy  Ball  xxxvi,  For  to  paint 
that  scene  of  glamour  It  would  need  the  Great  Enchanter's 
charm.  1863  OUIDA  Held  in  Bondage  07,  I  know  how 
quickly  the  glamour  fades  in  the  test  of  constant  inter- 
course. 1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  v.  §  i.  213  A  sudden  burst 
of  military  glory  threw  its  glamour  over  the  age  of  Cressy 
and  Poitiers. 

3.  attrib.   and   Comb.,  as  glamour-gift,  might;    I 
glamour-learned  ppl.  a. 

1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  in.  ix,  It  had  much  of  glamour    ' 
might,  Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight.    1813  PICKEN    ' 


.......    m    itti    \ji.imiiuur-gm,    sae    leu.      1019  Vj.   a.    TABER 

Dispensatwns(jte-f,  II.  94  During  the  reign  of  our  glamour- 
learned  first  James. 

Glamour  (glse-msi),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  affect  with  glamour ;  to  charm,  enchant. 

1832-52  W.  FERcussoNin  H'Auilf.Sintff(Scot.  Songs)  Ser. 
m.  109  For  ither  scenes,  and  ither  charms,  Hae  glamour 'd 

o'i  f s  ee?i  l8ss  J'  P  KENNEDY  Horse  Shoe  R.  xxxiv. 
U86o)  382  He  was  wrought  upon,  bewildered,  glamoured 
(to  use  a  most  expressive  Scotch  phrase)  by  the  remembrance 
of  a  sickly  dream.  1889  Titius  28Oct.  5/6  The  Greeks.. 


GLANCE. 

glamoured  with  the  prospect  of  an  addition  to  their  Kurnpean 
consequence  and  greatii'  ^s. 

Hence  Gla'mouriug///.  a. 

1871  B.  TAVI.OR  Faust  (1875*  I.  xxi.  182  The  mountain's 
side  along  Sweeps  an  infuriate  glamouring  Song. 

Glamoured  (glae-maKl),///.^.  [f.  GI.A.MOIK 
s,''.  -i:n-.J  Affected  with  glamour. 

1724  RAMSAY  Vision  xiv.  in  Evergreen  (1761)  I.  220  All 
this  and  mair  maun  cum  to  pass,  To  cleir  zour  glamour! t 
Sicht.      1889  RimiR  HAGGARD  Cleopatra  iii,  The  pb 
their  glamoured  sight,  was  a  seething  sea  of  snakes. 

Glamoury  xglce-mari).  Alsoglaumerie,glam- 
merie,  glamourie.  [Var.  GLAMOUR  sb. ;  for  the 
termination  cf.  GRAMARYE.]  Glamour,  magic. 

^1811  Ettin.  Mag.  Apr.  352  It  maun  surly  be  the  pithiness 
o*  the  style  or  sum  bewitching  glaumerie  that  gars  fowk 
glaum  at  themwhare  eir  they  can  get  a  claucht.  iSaaPRAED 
Lillian  Poems  1866  I.  80  The  shades  of  glamoiiry  depart. 
1847  J.  WILSON  C/tr.  North  (1857)  I-  249  Glad  a*  if  we  had 
escaped  from  glamoury.  i88a  Contew/>.  AVr'.  July  24 
Ballads,  .all  more  oV  less  touched  with  glamourie. 

Glamp  (glamp),  z;.  Sc.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  tf. 
GLAUM  v.  and  GLAM  -.]  intr.  To  grope,  as  in  the 
dark.  To  glam p  at :  to  make  snatches  at. 


I  Glan.  O/'S.rare-'.  [var.  GLAM  *,  CLAM  ;  cf. 
GLANDS.  I  A  comb-maker's  vice  (cf.  quot.). 

1688  R.  HOLME  Annourym.  383/2  A  pair  of  Glans,  which 
belong  to  the  Trade  of  a  Comb  maker.  .The  Glans.  .is  two 
pieces  of  Wood,  square  at  top,  and  rounded  off  below,  with 
an  Iron  Pin  through  both  yet  so  as  they  may  widen  a  little. 

Glan,  obs.  form  of  GLEN. 

Glance  (glans),  st.1     [f.  GLANCE  v.] 

1.  A  swift  oblique  movement  or  impact,  f  By 
glance :  obliquely.  Alsoyff.  ?  Obs. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  21/10  A  Glance,  transit™.  1599 
HAKLUYT  Yoy,  II.  i.  134  For  they  saile  away,  being  not 


directly  at  his  Majesty,  yet  did  they  by  glance  and  obliquely 
deeply  wound  him.    1735  SOMERVILLH  Chase  in.  332  The 
watchful  angry  Beast   1'h'  Advantage  spies ;  and  at  one 
sidelong  Glance  Rips  up  his  Groin. 
b.  Cricket.  ,  See  quot.  1897.) 

1893  Daily  Nnvs  i  July  2/2  A  remarkable  ability  to  play 
the  stroke,  which  can  be  best  described  as  the  leg  glance. 
1897  RANJITSINHJI  Jubilee  Bk.  Cricket  172  There  is 
another  stroke  by  which  good-length  balls  on  the  leg-side 
can  be  played— the  glide  or  glance.  ..  The  face  of  the  bat  is 
turned  slantwise  to  meet  the  ball,  which  should  glance  off 
towards  fine-long-leg..  .In  these  days,  with  perfect  wickets, 
the  glance-stroke  is  very  useful. 

f2.  fig.  a.  A  satirical  hit  or  allusion,  a  jest  at 
(or  upon]  something,  b.  Allusion,  reference.  Obs. 

a.  i6oa  FULBECKE  -znd  Pt.  Parall.  36  This  was  but  the 
glaunce  of  Diogenes,  who  made  more  accompt  of  his  scoffe 
then  his  state.     1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  \.  vii.  §  8  (1873)  57 
Silenus  was  gravelled,  .not  knowing  where  to  carp  at  him  ; 
save  at  the  last  he  gave  a  glance  at  his  patience  towards  his 
wife.     1639  HORN  &  ROB.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  §  842  Pleasant 
jests,  conceits,  and  witty  glances  [L.  allusiones}  beseem  men 
of  civility,  but  not  bitter  tart  girds.     1697  POTTER  Antiq. 
Greece  iv.  xiii.  (1715)  317  In  these  Songs  they  now  and  then 
gave  a  Satyrical  Glance  upon  those  who  had  misbehav'd 
themselves  in  the  Wars. 

b.  1665  SIK  T.  HKRBERT  Trav.  (1677)  349  Albeit  in  that 
brief  discourse  I  made,  .there  are  some  glances  at  it ;  I  shall 
here,  .speak  a  little  further  upon  that  subject.  1703  ECHARD 
Ecct.  Hist.  (17101  5  Every  part  of  it  [the  temple-ministration] 
had  a  glance  at  a  future  and  better  state  of  things. 

3.  A  sudden  movement  producing  a  flash  or  gleam 
of  light ;  also,  the  flash  or  gleam  itself. 

1503  DUNBAR  Thistle  4-  Rose  96  Reid  of  his  cullour,  as  is 
the  ruby  glance.  "1547  SURREY  SEneid\\.  223  Yea  thrise 
..  In  glaunces  bright  she  glittered  from  the  ground  [L.  tcrque 
ipsa  solo. .  Emicuit],  1637  EARL  STIRLING  Jonathan  \.  Ixxxi, 
Each  swords  bright  glance,  seem'd  summons  from  their  fate. 
1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  387  The  Sun  ..  shines 
with  utmost  ardour  upon  those  parts  .  whether  his  glances 
be  oblique  or  perpendicular.  1667  MILTON  7'.  L.  vn.  405 
Fish,  .sporting  with  quick  glance,  Show  to  the  Sun  thir 
wav'd  coats.  1796  MORSE  A  liter.  Gtog.  I.  132  The  famous 
Ice-glance. . .  It  is  a  large  high  field  of  ice,  whose  glance  in 
the  air  may  be  seen  for  many  leagues  at  sea.  1810  SCOTT 
LadyoJL.  \.  xxxv,  The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance. 
Played  on  the  water's  still  expanse.  1849  T.  WOOLNER  My 
Beautiful  Lady ^1863)  21  As  knight  led  captive,  in  romance 
Through  postern  and  dark  passage,  past  grim  glance  Of  arms. 

fig.  1814  Apostate  v.  ii,  How  awful  is  this  silence  Which 
has  succeeded  to  that  glance  of  sound  !  1837  HOOD  Plea  of 
Mids.  Fairies  \x\\\,  So  do  we  flutter  in  the  glance  of  youth. 

4.  A  brief  or  hurried  look.     Also  a  glance  at, 
into,  oft  over,  upon,  etc.  (the  object  looked  at). 

1591  GREENE  Disc.  Coosnage  (1592)  4  The  verser  cuts  off 
some  four  cards,  and..geueth  the  cony  a  glance  of  the  bottom 
card.  i$9a  DAVIES  I  tumor  t.  .50«/Introd.  xli.  (1742)  ii  The 
Glance  of  this  Dame's  angry  Eyes.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fyCr.  in. 
ii.  126, 1  was  won  my  Lord  With  the  first  glance.  i667MiLTON 
P.  L.  ix.  1034  So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy  Of 
amorous  intent.  1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  toC'tess 
JferxoMftr.i  Inmost  courts,  .the  glance  of  the  monarch  is 
watched,  and  every  smile  is  waited  for  with  impatience. 
1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre*s  Stud.  Xat.  (1799)  II.  532 
This  arrangement  pleases  at  first  glance,  but  soon  fatigues 
the  eye  by  it's  uniformity.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxxiii, 
He  passed  the  papers  through  his  hands,  turning  some  over 
with  a  hasty  glance.  2860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xvi.  113  Cast- 
ing a  glance  over  the  glorious  scene  beneath  us  [etc.].  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  7. 154  A  glance  satisfied  him  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  struggle. 


GLANCE. 

fig.  1781-3  COWPER  I'erst's  A.  AY//'/>A-4i  How  fleet  is  a 
Klance  of  the  Mind  !  1805  FOST^K  Ess.  iv.  i.  105  A  decisive 

fiance  of  thought.     1849  E.  B.  EASIUICK  Dry  Leaves  200 
t  is  idle  hypocrisy  nowtopretend  that  ourdesign.  .included 
the  slightest  glance  at  their  advantage. 
5.  Comb,  glance-pitch  (see  quot.  1897);  glance- 
wood,  a  hard  wood  grown  in  Cuba,  and  used  for 
gauging-instrumcnts,  carpenter's  rules,  etc. 

t87l    M'ELRATH    Diet.    Words   Comm.    (Webster     1890) 
Glance-ivood.     1897  Binn.  Weekly  Post  18  Sept.  5/1  Barba- 
does  is  commencing  to  export '  manjak  or  glance-pitch  ',  of 
the  nature  of  petroleum  in  a  bituminous  form. 
Glance  (g'ans),  fi.2  Also  glanz.  [ad.  G.  glanz    \ 
(Du.  flans)  brightness,  lustre,  also  glance-ore.]    A 
variety  of  ore  having  a  lustre  which  indicates  its    j 
metallic  nature ;  obs.  exc.  in  antimony-,  bismuth-, 
copper-,  iron-,  lead-,  silver-glance,  q.v. 

[1457-8,  jy47  ;  See  GLANCE-ORE.]  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat, 
Hist.  II.  488  Order  XI.— Glance.  Lustre  metallic.  Gray 
black.  1847  in  CRAIG.  1858  WHEWELL  Hist.  Set.  Ideas 
II.  141  The  Orders  Pyrites,  Glance,  and  Blende,  are  common 
to  Naumann  and  Mohs. 

b.  Comb,  glance-coal,  a  variety  of  anthracite 
(G.  glanzkohle,  Du.  glanskool). 

1805  Edin.  Rev.  VI.  230  With  respect  to  glance-coal . .  it  is 
surely  far  from  being  new  under  its  vulgar  name  of  blind- 
coal.  1848  SIR  J.  G.  WILKINSON  Dalmatia,  etc.  1. 198  It  is  a 
variety  of  glanz  coal,  c  1865  LETHEBY  in  Circ.  Sci.  1. 117/1 
Glance-coal,  or  anthracite,  is  not  rich  enough  in  hydrogen  to 
be  of  any  use  to  the  gas  manufacturer. 
Glance  , glans),  z/.1  Forms:  5  glench,  glens, 
gla;u)nche,  5-6  glenee,  6  gla(u)nse,  glawnse, 
Sc.  glanss,  6-7  glaunce,  6-  glance.  [Of  obscure 
origin.  As  the  earliest  sense  is  the  same  with  that 
of  GLACE  v.,  it  seems  possible  that  the  word  may 
be  a  nasalized  form  of  OF.  glaichier  to  slip,  slide, 
perhaps  influenced  by  OF.  guenchir,  guencir  to 
turn  aside,  or  by  GLENT  v. 

The  word  has  been  commonly  explained  as  f.  GLANCE  sbl, 
a.  Du.  or  Sw.  glans,  but  these  are  only  adoptions  of  MHG. 
glanz  brightness,  lustre  (related  to  GLENT,  GLINT).] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  weapon  :  To  glide  off  an  object 
struck,  without  delivering  the  full  effect  of  the 
blow.  Also  to  glance  aside,  off.  To  glance  on  :  to 
strike  obliquely  upon  and  turn  aside. 

c  1450  Merlin  198  The  stroke  of  the  ax  glenched,  and 
smote  the  horse  bak  asunder,  c  1500  Mehisine  xxxvi.  250 
The  helmet  was  hard  and  be  swerd  glenced  asyde  &  dom- 
magedhym  nought.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH'^/KT.  Weapons  30 
Most  of  their  voices  of  arrowes  should  have  ^ ^  glaunced  or  j 
lighted  upon  the  piques.  1725  POPE  Odyss^am.  309  And 
from  Ctesippus' arm  the  spear  elanc'd  On  good  Eumaeus' 
shield  and  shoulder  glanc'd.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  ii, 
The  blow  only  glanced  on  the  bone,  and  scarce  drew  blood. 
1882  LECKY  Eng.  in  -Ath  C.  IV.  245  The  heaviest  shot 
glanced  harmlessly  from  the  sides  of  the  assailing  vessels. 

trans/,  andyff-  '59s  SHAKS.  Tarn.  S/tr.  v.  ii.  61  As  the  lest 
did  glaunce  awaie  from  me,  'Tis  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  too 
out  right.  1626  JACKSON  Creed  vin.  xxi.  §  4  Their  projects 
.  .doe  often  glance  or  fall  upon  some  other  object  then  they 
thought  of.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  xx.  (1862)  329  He . .  means 
that  rebuke  to  glance  off  on  Him  who  has  put  forth  on  this 
day  his  power  to  help  and  to  save. 

t  b.  To  pass  by  without  touching. 
c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  246  The  river 
Nadder  . .  glawnceth  bie  the  village  Wersminster.     a  1682 
SlR'f.  BROWXECArist.Mor.  ll.iii.  (i7i6)49Somehavedlgged 
deep,  yet  glanced  by  the  Royal  Vein. 

•(•  2.  To  move  rapidly,  esp.  in  an  oblique  or  trans- 
verse direction  ;  to  dart,  shoot ;  to  spring  aside. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  \.  ix.  23  The  manere  how  they 
shall  glaunche  or  with-drawe  themself  from  y  strokes. 
ciSoo  Melusine  xix.  67  He  glanched  asyde,  and  so  the 
kvngis  nevew,  for  he  recountred  ayenst  nothing,  fell  doun  to 
- -----  ' :  -«" Mththetime 


heavy  upon  Africke.  1647  H 0  „  -- 

If  that,  the  object  gone,  away  those  forms  do  glance.     1786 

tr  Beckford's  Vathck  (1868)  20  Glancing  from  the  precipice 

with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  [he]  was  lost  in  the  gulf  below. 
fig.     1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  in.  i.  79  If  thou  see  ..  one 

eate  very  greedily . .  such  actions  glaunce  out  of  gluttony. 
3.  With  reference  to  discourse  :  To  pass  quickly 

over,  glide  from,  off  (a  subject).      To  glance  at 
(upon,  f  against") :  to  allude  or  refer  to  obliquely 

or  in  passing,  usually  by  way  of  censure  or  satire ; 

to  hit  at,  reflect  upon. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  33  Yet  will  I  glanse  ouer  it,  with 
wordes  very  few.  1591  GREENE  Disc.  Coosnage  Pref.  (1592) 
3  Thus  Gentlemen  I  haue  glaunst  at  the  Barnards  lawe. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  v.i.  311  To  call  himvillaine:  and 
then  to  glance  from  him  To  th'  Duke  himselfe,  to  taxe  him 
with  Imustice.  1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goulart  s  Wise 
Vieillard  To  Rdr.  A  iv,  The  wise  Old  Man  . .  seemes  to 
glance  at  our  English  Proverb  :  No  foole  to  the  old  foole. 
1672-3  MARVELL  Reh.  Transf.  i.  40  Whatsoever  may  have 

glanced  upon  him,  was  directed  only  to  our  Author.     1720 
WIPT  Fates  of  Clergymen  Wks.  1755  H;  "•  *9  V?rx^f 
wherein  he  glanced  at  a  certain  reverend  doctor.     1819  W . 
TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLVII.  119  The  discourse  mostly 
glanced  upon  the  corruption  of  Manners  and  Morals  among 
the  Romans.     1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Breakf.-t.  vi.  174, 
1  glanced  off.  as  one  often  does  in  talk.     1893  STEVENSON 
Catriona  39  Words  which  glance  upon  the  purity  of  justice. 
4.  To  cause  a  flash  of  light  by  rapid  movement ; 
t  Sc.  to  shine.     Of  light :  To  dart,  flash,  gleam. 

1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlviii.  76  To  . .  mak  it  [clotli] 
wclll  hewit  And  gar  it  glanss  lyk  Dunmygrane.  1617  MOPV- 
son  /tin.  i.  19  The  Sunne  beames  glancing  on  my  face.  :i-. 
I  lay  in  bed.  1648  MILTON  Psalm  Ixxxvii.  27  In  thee  [SionJ 
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fresh  brooks  and  soft  streams  glance.  1717  P.  WALKER  Life  ' 
Pcden  11827)  49  He  broke  out  in  a  Rapture  about  our  ' 
Martyrs,  saying,  .now  they  are  all  Glancing  in  Glory.  13. . 
RAMSAY  Oae  Mem.  Mrs.  h'orbcs  13  Her  soul  glanc d  with 
each  heavenly  ray.  1781  COWPEK  Truth  242  Now  flashing 
wide,  now  glancing  as  in  play,  Swift  beyond  thought  the 
lightnings  dart  away.  1832  SCOTT  Pirate  xxiii,  These  pretty 
feet  and  ancles,  that  glance  so  white  in  the  moonbeam.  1852 
MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxiv,  An  insane  light  glanced 
in  her  heavy  black  eyes.  1859  TENNYSON  Marr.  Gertunt  172 
He.  .glancing  like  a  dragon-fly  In  summer  suit  and  silks  of 
holiday. 

fig.  1824  Miss  FERRIER  Iiilu-r.  xcvi,  The  thought  glanced 
upon  her,  that  L.  would  be  glad  to  see  her  so  protected. 
1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  I.  i.  242  The  ripples  that 
glimmer  and  glance  Where  the  sun  flashes. 

5.  Of  the  eye :  To  move  quickly,  to  cast  a  mo- 
mentary look,  to  flash.     Also  said  of  the  person 
looking ;  esp.  to  glance  at,  to  give  a  brief  look  at ; 
to  glance  over,  to  look  quickly  over,  to  read  hur- 
riedly (also  to  glance  through)  ;  and  with  advs., 
as  to  glance  down,  up,  etc. 

1583  STANYHURST  sEneis  u.  (Arb.)  61  In  this  wise  musing 
myn  eye  glaunst  to  my  coompanye  fensiue.  1586  T.  B.  La 
Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  I.  xxiii.  233  They  that  glaunce  at  honor 
[Fr.  qui  iettent  legerement  Its  yeux  a  l'honneur\,  as  if  that 
were  vertue  it  selfe.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  13.  1638  F. 
JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  293  The  eyes  . .  loosly  swimming  in 
pleasure,  glancingand  (to  speake  so)venereall.  i82oW. IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.  I.  51  A  beautiful  face  glanced  put  at  the  window 
and  vanished.  1823  SCORKSBY  Whale  Fishery  396  Some  of 
those  who  glance  over  these  pages,  may  have  been  the  '  sons 
and daughtersof affliction'.  1871  L.  STEPHEN Playgr.Eurofe 
iii.  (1894)  81  We  crept . .  cautiously  along  . .  glancing  down 
the  mighty  cliffs  beneath  us. 

fig,  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  37  His  thoughts  glanced  at 
all  the  neighbours  who  had  made  any  remarks. 

6.  trans,    a.  To  glance  one's  eye,  look  :  f  (<*)  to 
turn  aside  one's  gaze  as  when  dazzled  (cf.  sense  2)  ; 
(6)  to  give  a  quick  or  momentary  look ;  also,  to 
look  quickly  at  or  upon  an  object. 

1590  GREENE  Never  too  late  (1600)  F,  Finding  the  sunne 
too  glorious  for  my  sight,  I  glaunst  my  looke.  c  1600  SHAKS. 
Sonn.  cxxxix.  6  Deare  heart,  forbeare  to  glance  thine  eye 
aside.  1631  BROME  North.  Lasse  \.  vii.  Wks.  1873  III.  16 
Now  glaunce  your  eye  on  this  side,  on  the  yoke,  You  bring 
your  neck  to.  1642  Life,  etc.  7.  Pujfe  4  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
IV.  315  His  downcast  eyes  upon  his  boots  are  glanct.  1716 
ADDISON  tr.  Ovid  Wks.  1753  I.  194  Fire  broke  in  flashes 
when  he  glance'd  his  eyes,  a  1794  GIBBON  Misc.  Wks.  (1814) 
I.  177  After  glancing  my  eye  over  Addison's  agreeable  dia- 
logues, I  more  seriously  read  the  great  work  of  Ezekiel 
Spanheim.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  u.  xiii,  Vivian  glanced 
a  look  of  annihilation.  1837  HAWTHORNE  Twice-Told  T. 
(1851)  I.  i.  21  He  . .  glancing  his  severe  eye  around  the 
group  . .  at  last  bent  it  sternly  on  Sir  Edmund  Andros. 

b.  To  survey  withaglance;  to  catch  a  glimpse  of. 
1635-5*  COWLEY  Dai'ideis  u.  182  Still  does  he  glance  the 

fortune  of  that  day.  1765  J.  BROWN  Chr.  Jrnl.  (1814)  163 
With  enrapturing  joy  shall  we  glance  the  countless  facts  of 
redeeming  love.  1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl 
(1813)  V.  302  Lady  Gauntlet  just  glanced  the  hind  wheels  of 
two  carriages,  which  drove  round  to  the  back  of  the  house. 
1828  MONTGOMERY  Vision  Heaven  28  Who  ever  glanced  the 
Heavens,  nor  dream'd  of  God  ..  and  things  divine  7  Ibid.y) 
Those  burning  mysteries  that  mortals  glance  With  wonder. 

c.  To  express  or  convey  with  a  glance(of  the  eye). 


GLAND. 

the  saifle  with  that  we  call  Glance  Ore ;  the  second  is  Steel 
Ore  :  and  the  last  is  that  called  White  Ore. 

Glaucer  (gla-nssj).  nonce-wd.  [f.  GLANCE  z».' 
+  -KB '.]  One  who  glances. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  61  Be  holdings  with 
ardante  eyes  thys  glymmeringe  glauncer.  1781  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  28  Oct.,  Every  glance  I  met  was  followed 
by  a  whisper  from  the  glancer  to  his  or  her  party.  1882 
Athcnxum  4  Mar.  279/3  The  pregnant  meaning  of  this 
curious  glance  has  never  been  equalled  since  Lord  Burghley  s 
nod.  The  glancer  or  smiler  is  a  certain  Lady  Ridgeway. 

Olanche,  obs.  form  of  GLANCE  v.1 

Glancing  (gla-nsin,),  vol.  SP.  [f.  GLANCE  n.1  + 
-ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GLANCE,  in  various 
senses. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  ccxxv.  252  This  Kynge  Wyllyam 
..by  glaunsynge  of  an  arowe..was  wounded  to  y*  deth. 
1523  Lu.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccclxxiii.  617  Sir  Wylliam 
fermyntone  excused  hymselfe  and  sayde  . .  howe  he  coulde 
nat  amende  it  [his  stroke],  bycause  of  glaunsynge  of  hisfote. 
1642  MILTON  AM.  Smect.  Wks.  1738  I.  110  By  this  up- 
braiding to  me  the  Bordello's,  as  by  other  suspicious  glanc- 
ingsinrtis  Book,  he  would  seem  privily  to  point  me  out. -as 
one  whose  custom  of  Life  were  not  honest.  1701  BEVERLEY 
A  foe.  Quest.  42  All  which  speak  the  Openings,  and  Glanc- 
ings  [printed  Glaneings]  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 
1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ireland  v.  82  She  saw  a  glancing  and 
gleaming  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  track  . .  It  was  the 


ING  £KraPoet"Wks.  (1868)  105  As  if  there  were  no  glowing 
eye  i'  the  world,  To  glance  straight  inspiration  to  my  brain, 
f  7.  To  touch  obliquely ;  to  graze,  barely  touch  ; 
fig.  to  glance  at,  allude  to.  Obs. 

" =  "  A1 it  was  the  subiect  of 


LYN 
are 
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1500  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  66  Alone,  it  was  the  subiec 
my  Theame  :  In  company  I  often  glanced  it.    1651  EVE 
Diary  15  Sept.,  1  observ'd  that  the  mall  gos  the  whole  squ 
thereof  next  y  wall,  and  bends  with  an  angle  so  made  as  to 
glance  ye  wall.  _ 

8.  a.  To  direct  obliquely.  Itt.  znAJig.  b.  To 
emit  with  a  flash  or  gleam.  To  glance  back  :  to 
flash  back,  reflect. 

a.  a  1656  BP.  HALL  Kern.  Wks.  (1660)  22  One  morning  as 
1  lay  in  my  bed,  a  strong  motion  was  suddenly  glanced  into 
my  thoughts  of  going  to  Ixmdon.    l68g  Graciail'l  Courtier's 
Orac.  32  Seeing  they  [words  or  hints]  are  cunningly  glanced, 
so  also  are  they  to  be  cautiously  received.    1697  DAMPIER 
Voy.l.  i.  loThey  willpurposelystrike  their  Harpoons,  .aside, 
or  so  glance  them  as  to  kill  nothing.   1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  x. 
loi,  I  will  here  take  Leave  to  glance  a  few  Innuendo  s. 
a  iSoo  COWPER  Wks.  (1835-7)  I.  120  Formerly,  in  my  hap- 
piest hours,  I  had  never  been  able  to  glance  a  single  thought 
that  way.  1806  R.  CUMBERLAND  .Vem.(iSoj)  I.  404  He  came 
home  .  .  to  refute  some  malicious  imputations  that  had  been 
glanced  at  his  character.     1825  CAKLYLE  Schiller  in.  (1845) 
165  He  narrowly  escapes  killing  or  ducking  for  having  ven- 
tured to  glance  a  censure  at  the  General. 

b.  1746-7  HERVEY  ;»/<•<«.  II.  7  The  curling  Waves,  glow. 
ine  with  purple  in  one  place  .  .  in  another,  glancing  a  cast 
of  undulating  Green.    18.4  SCOTT  Kedgauntlet  Let.  iv, 
The  bink,  with  its  usual  arrangement  of  pewter  and  earthen- 
ware. .glanced  back  the  flame  of  the  lamp  merrily. 

Glance,  z*.2  U.S.  [?  ad.  Du.  glanzen  to  polish, 
planish  (metals),  f.  glans  lustre  :  see  GLANCE  sl>.'2 
Cf.  G.  glanzen,  Sw.  glansa.~\  trans.  To  planish. 

1894  Times  16  Aug.  6/3  Sheet  steel,  polished,  planished,  or 
glanced,  .  .  one  and  three-fourths  cents  per  pound. 

t  Glance-Ore.  Obs.  [A  half  adoption,  half 
translation  of  Du.  glanserts  (a.  G.  glanzerz],  (.  glans 
lustre  +  erts  QBE.]  (See  quot.  1  747.) 

i4S7-8in  Plowden  *<r/.(i37«>3K>><:Jlll.'iJ  Bolles  de  Glaunce 
ore  domini  Regis  valoris  xv  Ii.  vj  s'.  viij  d.  1747  HOOSON 
Miners  Diet.  Oj,  I.eai!Orewe  distinguish  into  three  kinds 
which  we  Miners  observe,  the  first  U  Potters  Ore,  which  is 


astonishment. 

b.  Comb.,  as  glancing-glass  Sc.,  'a  glass  used 
by  children  for  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  any 
object'  (Jam.).  In  quots.yf^. 

1728  WALKER  Life  Peden  (ed.  3)  95  A  glazing  Glancing- 
glass,  who  loves  to  hear  himself  speak,  and  the  World  to 
notice  him.  1818  [see  GLAIK  sb.*}. 

Gla-ncing, ///.  a.  [f-  GLANCE  ».'  +  -ING  2.] 
That  glances  (in  various  senses  of  the  verb). 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  vi.  38  The  glauncing  sparkles 
through  her  bever  glared,  And  from  her  eies  did  flash  out 
fiery  light.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Josef hus,  Antiq.  XVH. 
xiv.  (1733)  477  He  insinuated,  by  this  glancing  Way,  some 
remote  Pretension  that  he  might  have  to  the  Crown.  1725 
POPE  Odyss.  xix.  464  This  [scar]  on  Parnassus  combating 
i  the  boar,  With  glancing  rage  the  tusky  savage  tore.  1814 
SOUTHEY  Roderick  xvu.  49  The  stream— with  its  shadows 
and  its  glancing  lights.  187*  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  vi. 
xlviii,  She  had  a  glancing  forethought  of  what  she  would  do 
in  that  case. 

t  b.  A  glancing  view,  a  cursory  look  or  survey. 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  Nem  Invent,  p.  xii,  This  glancing 
View  of  these  two  great  Inventions.  1707  NORRIS  'Jrfaf. 
Humility  iii.  102  To  take  a  short  glancing  view  of  the  im- 
perfections of  our  nature. 

C.   Comb.,  as  f  glanc  ing-wise. 

1548  PATTEN  Exped.  Scoll.  H  iiij,  Syr  Thomas  Darcy 
vpon  hys  approch  to  the  enemies,  was  strooken  glauncing 
wyse  on  the  ryght  syde,  with  a  bullet.  1580  NORTH  Plutarch 
(1676)  18  He  had  never  opened  it  to  them  but  in  dark 
speeches,  and  glaunsing  wise,  and  so  much  as  sufficed  to  put 
them  in  some  hope. 

Hence  Qla-ncingly  adv.,  in  a  glancing  fashion. 

,556  J  HEYWOOD  Sfider  ,5-  F.  xxxv.  47  Tharbiters  glauns- 
!    ingly  Ere  the  flies  ought  saide..  Had  belweene  them  selues 
1    these  woords.     1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  (1807-8)  III.  125 
Others  glansinglie  passe  by  it,  as  a  matter  of  no  great  obser- 
vation      1668  H.  MORE  Dm.    Dial.  in.  xxix.  (1713)  251 
These  six  . .  I  distinctly  remember,  but  had  cursorily  and 
glancingly  cast  mine  Eye  on  all  twelve.     1827  Blackm.  Mag. 
XXI.  502  My  feet  shall  bear  me  glandngly  a  ong  to  the 
'    merry  music  of  streams.    1855  TaitsMag.  XXII.  119  There 
1    are  plenty  of  witty  men  . .  whose  faculties  play  glancingly 
upon  the  surface  of  things. 

Glancy  (gla-nsi),  a.   rare-1,    [f.  GLANCE  sol 

+  -T '.]     Bright ;  quick  in  movement. 

1733  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1775)  I.  108  Her  glancy  een 
like  comets  sheen,  The  morning  sun  outshining. 

Gland1  (gUend).  [ad.  'L.  gland-em,  glans  acorn, 
perh.  through  F.  gland.] 

1.  An  acorn.  Obs.  exc.  (occas.;  Bot.~  GLANS  2. 

1631  R  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  x.  §  i.  76  Many 
Countries  lived  of  Pulse,  and  Gland,  and  Dates.  1721 
BRADLEY  Philos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  45  A  hundred  Bushels, 
which  may  probably  contain  in  Number  384000  Acorns  ;  for 
reckoning  sixty  Glands  to  the  Pint,  which  is  3840  to  the 
Bushel,  in  a  hundred  Bushels  there  will  be  the  aforesaid 
Number.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  252/3  Gland,  . .  the  fruit  of 
the  oak,  the  hazel,  &c.  1880  [see  GLANS  2). 

+  2.  (See  quot. ;  so  Gr.  (SaXaxos.)    Oos. 

1684  tr.  Bonefs  Merc.  Comfit,  xix.  745  Glands,  or  Sup- 
positories. 

3.   =  GLANS  i.     (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1854.) 

Gland 2  (glaaid).  [ad.  F. glande  gland,  tumour, 
altered  form  of  OF.  glandre  (see  GLANDEB), 
*glandle,  ad.  L.  *glandtila  GLANDULE.] 

1.  Phys.  An  organ,  composed  of  nucleated  cells 
and  either  simple  or  complex  in  structure,  which 
separates  from  the  blood  certain  constituents  for 
use  in  the  body,  or  for  ejection  from  it. 

Simple  and  compound  glands  are  also  distinguished  as 
CONGLOBATE  (cf.  LYMPHATIC!  and  CONGLOMERATE,^,  v.  Cer- 
tain organs,such  as  the  spleen, thym us, thyroid,and  adrenals, 
which  perform  the  function  of  glands  but  have  no  excretory 
duct,  are  known  as  DUCTLESS  (also  aforicl  glands.  Indi- 
vidual glands,  or  groups  of  glands,  are  chiefly  named  from 
their  position,  as  cervical,  ctcliac,  iliac,  etc.,  or  from  their 
discoverer,  as  Blandins,  Bonmmtft.  etc. 

1692  RAY  Disscl.  H'oild  i  -,_•  Shell*  found  in  Animal  Bodies, 
in  whose  Glands  they  were  originally  formed.  .11711  KEN 
Hynmotlico  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IU.  109  Soft  Love  compressed 

K'o  —  - 


GLAND. 

the  Gland  in  either  Eye,  And  Tears  Ilow'd  down.  17'*  J- 
CHAMBF.RLAYNE  Relig.  Philos.  (173°)  I-  '"•  *  4  There  are  m 
the  Mouth  so  many  Glands  or  Fountains  of  Spittle.  1781 
E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  \.  (1791)  1S5  The  Chyle  s  white  trunk 

.Winds  into  glands,  inextricable  clues.  1830  R.  IS.NOX 
Biclard's  A  not.  75  The  cellular  tissue  is  more  abundant  in 
the  muscles  than  in  the  glands.  1851  CARPENTER  Man. 
Phys.  led.  2)  298  In  Mammalia,  the  Absorbent  system  pre- 
sents itself  m  its  most  developed  and  concentrated  state., 
the  glands  are  much  more  numerous.  1871  MIVART  Elem. 
Anat.  x.  (1873)  430  Each  gland  Consists  essentially  of  a  net- 
work of  finely  divided  lymphatic  vessels  on  and  amongst 
which  capillary  blood  vessels  ramify. 

2.  Bot.  A  secreting  cell  or  group  of  cells  on  the 
surface  of  a  plant-structure  (cf.  quots.  iS^c.-'jS''. 

1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xii.  131  At  one  end  of  these 
[filaments]  is  a  gland,  at  the  other  an  anther.  1805  Med. 
Jrnl.  XIV.  543  Leaves  circular,  .with  two  glands  running 
one  into  another  on  the  inner  side  above  the  base.  1845 
LINULEY  Sch.  Bot.  \.  (1858)  19  Glands  are  either  hairs  with  a 
head  or  secreting  organ  . .  or  internal  nuclei .  -or  little  tuber- 
cles upon  various  organs.  1878  M''NAB  Bot.  (1879)  59  Glands 
are  cells  or  aggregations  of  cells  distinguished . .  by  contain- 
ing resinous,  oily,  sugary,  or  fragrant  substances. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gland-alveolus,  -cell,  -cyst, 
-duct,  -fever,  -follicle,  -lesion,  -lobule,  -mass,  -nerve, 
-orifice,  -patch,  -salts,  -secretion,  -structure,  -tissue, 
-tumour,  -vesicle ;  also  gland-bearing,  -ciliatt(d, 
-dotted,  -like,  -tipped  adjs. 

1897  A  /Unit's  Syst.  Mud.  II.  809  Numerous  small  *gland 
alveoli  open  along  its  course.  1860  DARWIN  in  LifeSf  Lett. 
(1887)  III.  319  One  of  the  *gland-bearing  hairs  of  Drosera. 
1875  —  iHKitiv.  PI.  iii.  56  The  fluid  within  the  *gland  cells 
passes  outwards.  1880  BEALE  Slight  Ailm.  no  As  age  ad- 
vances the  gland-cells  become  more  feeble.  1870  HOOKER 
Stiul.  Flora  465  Nephrodiun^  rigidum.  -involucre,  *gland- 
ciliate.  Ibid.  124  Rosa  canina. . .  densely  *gland-clliated 
bracts.  1885  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.,  *Gland-cyst,  a  cyst  developed 
in  a  gland  from  obstruction  of  a  duct  or  distension  of 
a  follicle.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  p.  xi,  H ypericine.t 
. .  leaves  opposite  often  *gland-dotted.  1860  SIR  H. 
THOMPSON  Dis.  Prostate  (1868)  62  Pus  is,  in  such  cases, 
often  found  filling  the  sinus  pocularis  and  the  "gland-ducts 
around.  1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. ,  *Gland-fever,  a  fever  having 
connection  with  a  disordered  condition  of  the  glands.  1878 
T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  138  The  kind  of  tissue  which  is 
found  between  the  *gland-follicles.  1897  A  ttoutt's  Syst. 
Med.  III.  659  The  "gland-lesion  was  essentially  primary. 
1849-52  Tono  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  1214/1  The  whitish  "gland-like 
mass.  Ibid.  829  'i  The  *gland-lobules  have  the  same  relation 
to  the  efferent  renal  veins.  1897  HUTCHINSON  Archives 
Surg.  VIII.  205  A  very  considerable  *gland-mass  had  now 
appeared  on  the  left  iliac  fossa.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
III.  307  *Gland-nerves  are  ..  held  to  contain  at  least  two 
sets  of  fibres.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract. Surg.  I.  102  The  dila- 
tation of  occluded  ducts  or  natural  *  gland-orifices.  1849-52 
TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  839/1  In  many  Mammalia  certain 
Peyerian  x gland-patches  show  a  constant  . .  size  at  all 
periods.  1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pathol.  (ed.  z)  79  In 
those  cases  in  which  calcification  is  associated  with  retained 
^gland-secretions,  the  calcareous  matters  will  consist  of  the 
specific  *gland  salts.  Ibid.  154  The  adenomata  always 
originate  from  pre-existing  *gland-structures,  xS™  HOOKER 
Stud.  Flora  1 10  Quite  glabrous,  i.e.  without  bristles  or 
"gland-tipped  hairs.  1860  SIR  H.  THOMPSON  Dis.  Prostate 
(;868)  62  More  fluid  than  natural  is  found  in  the  'gland- 
tissue,  and  freely  issues  on  being  pressed.  1897  HUTCHINSON 
Archives  Surg.  VIII.  201  The  following  notes  describe  a 
case  in  which  a  *gland  tumour  . .  continued  to  grow  steadily 
for  many  years.  1849-52  TODD  CycL  Anat.  IV.  831/2 
A  microscopic  examination  of  the  expressed  contents  of  the 
*gland-vesicles  reveals  nuclei. 

Gland  3vgl*nd).Afo-/fc.  [?var.ofGLA.\-,GLAM2; 
cf.  Sc.  Glattn(d  '  a  clamp  of  iron  or  wood '  ;  Jam.).] 

1.  A  sleeve  employed  to  press  a  packing  tight  on 
a  piston-rod  (cf.  FOLLOWER  5d,  and  Clam  'a  mov- 
able collaring  for  a  pump  '  (Eng.  Dial.  Diet.). 

1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  53,  bb  is  the  cover 
of  the  casing,  furnished  with  a  stuffing  box,  gland,  &c.  1871 
Daily  News  6  Nov.,  The  glands  were  leaking,  and  I  thought 
every  minute  the  steampipe  would  go.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON 
Foumiry  23  The  glands  on  the  top  of  each  low-pressure 
cylinder  . .  will  be  enclosed  in  a  steam-tight  casing. 

2.  A  cross-piece  or  clutch  made  fast  to  a  shaft, 
and  communicating  motion  to  a  machine  by  en- 
gaging with  part  of  the  gearing. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  31  Clutches  or  glands 
may  be  used  with  much  advantage  as  a  coupling  for  double 
bearings.  Fig.  57  represents  a  coupling  of  this  kind ;  it 
consists  of  two  crosses. .  one  fixed  to  each  shaft. 

8.  Founding,  a.  '  A  hooked  bar  by  which  the 
parts  of  a  molder's  flask  are  clamped  together.' 
b.  '  A  plate  through  which  the  ends  of  a  band  or 
tightening  clevis  pass.  A  clip-plate.' 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  971/2. 

4.  Comb.,us,gland-packer;  gland-cook  (seequot.). 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Midi.  IV.  400/1  Gland-cock,  a  faucet 
held  in  place  by  a  gland.     1885  Instr.  Census  Clerks  42 
Engine,  Machine  maker.. Gland  Packer  (Loco.). 

Glandaceous  (glsend^-fas',  a.  [f.  L.  gland-, 
flans  GLAND  l  +  -ACEOUS.]  Acorn-coloured. 

1885  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.    1886  J.THOMAS  Med.  Diet.,  Clan- 
daceous,  yellowish  brown ;  the  color  of  an  acorn. 

tGlandage.  Obs.-°  [a.  Qf.glandage  ;med. 
L.  glandagium,  glanddticum),  f.  gland  acorn :  see 
-AGE.]  (See  quot.) 

1656-81  BLauKTGIossogr.tGlandag'e('Fi.)  Mast,  also  Mast- 
age,  the  season  of  turning  hogs  into  the  woods;  the  feeding 
of  hogs  by  Mast. 

Glanda-rious,  a.  [f.  L.  gland-,  GLAND  1  + 
-ARIOUS.]  Acorn-like  iii  shape;  glandiform  Cent. 
Diet.). 
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Qlandele,  obs.  form  of  GLANDULE. 

GHandenous,  var.  GLANDINOUS,  Obs. 

Glander  (glands.!).  Forms:  5 glaundre, 6-7 
glaunder,  7-  glander(s.  [a.  OY.glandre,  *glan- 
dle  GLAND  2,  ad.  L.  glandula  GLANDULE.] 

1 1.  A  glandular  swelling  about  the  neck.    Obs. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  372/2  She  had..aboute  her  neckc 
&  throte  a  twenty  botches  called  glaundres.  1513  r  ITZ- 
HERB.  Hush.  §  86  A  glaunder,  whan  it  breaketh,  is  lyke 
matter. 

2.  //.  (const,  as  sing.)  (The)  glanders:  a  contagious 
disease  in  horses,  the  chief  symptoms  of  which  are 
swellings  beneath  the  jaw  and  discharge  of  mucous 
matter  from  the  nostrils. 

1513  FITZHERH.  Husb.  §  86  Glaunders  is  a  disease,  that . . 
ippereth  at  his  nosethrylles,  and  betwene  his  chall  "ones. 


GLANDULOSITY. 

a      1740  CHEVNL-  Reeiiiun  188  The  nervous  membranous 
Tubuli,  and  the  glandular  Machinulz.     1789  VV.  BUCHAN 


the  glandular  organization  are  . .  vague  and  indefinite. 
1856-8  W.  CLARK  fan  der  Hoeven's  Zool.  I.  15  We  cannot 
admit  a  proper  Glandular  Tissue,  as  most  authors  do.  187* 
HUXLEY  Phys.  v.  117  The  liver  is  the  largest  glandular 
organ  in  the  body. 


pitiously  of  the  glaunders.     1774 

437  note,  A  consumption  of  the  ethmoid  bones  of  the  nose 
called  the  glanders,  is  with  us  the  most  infectious  and  fatal 
[disease  of  the  horse).  1809  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Dttf. 
'1837)  IV.  416  Some  of  the  stables  at  Lisbon  are  infected  by 
Glanders.  1875  ZIEMSSEN  Cycl.  Med.  III.  320  Glanders 
and  farcy  are  perfectly  identical  affections,  both  equally 
contagious,  and  differing  only  in  their  local  manifestations. 

if.  looj  znd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  1.  ii.  327  They 
haue  some  of  them  beene  the  old  hedgstakes  of  the  presse, 
and  some  of  them  are  at  this  instant  the  botts  and  glanders 
of  the  printing  house. 

b.  The  same  disease  communicated  to  man. 

1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  I.  i.  1 1  Man  is  liable  to  receive 
from  the  lower  animals,  and  to  communicate  to  them,  cer- 
tain diseases,  as  hydrophobia,  variola,  the  glanders,  &c. 
1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  76  Glanders  is  a  specific 
disease  given  to  man  by  inoculation  from  the  horse. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  glander-pest,  -pustule. 

1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  i.  616  No  gfander-pest  his  airy 
stables  thinn'd.    1884  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  ft  Nose  II. 
420  The  characteristic  glander-pustules  appear  in  crops  on 
|    the  face. 

Glandered  (glae-ndaid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ED".]  Affected  with  glanders. 

1667  I.  LACY  Sanity  the  Scot  in.  Dram.  Wks.  (1875)  345 
Petruchio  b  coming,  .upon  an  old,  lean,  lame,  spavined, 
glandered  [cf.  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Slir.  ill.  ii.  51  possest  with  the 
glanders]  broken-winded  jade.  175*  BERKELEY  Farther  Th. 
on  Tar-wuter  Wks.  III.  501  It  hath  recovered  even  a  glan- 
dered horse  that  was  thought  incurable.  1835-6  Tool)  Cycl. 
Anat.  I.  429/1  The  blood  of  a  glandered  horse  will  impart 
glanders.  1870  HOLMES  Syst.  Surg.  I.  (ed.  2)  700  The  dis- 
charge may  continue  for  many  months,  .unattended  by  any 
other  symptom,  and  yet  the  horse  be  decidedly  glandered. 

Glanderous  (glae'ndaras),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ous.]  Affected  with,  or  of  the  nature  of,  glanders. 

1727  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Glanders,  Several  have 
observed  that  when  a  Horse  has  had  the  Farcin,  he  will 
easily  become  glanderous.  1753  J.  MARTLET  Gentl.  Farriery 
328  Another  hole  . .  should  be  made  . .  to  give  issue  to  the 

glanderous  matter  washed  away  by  the  injection.  1880 
LACKMORE  Mary  Anerley  1 1 1.  v.  72  He  left  an  oozy  channel 
drying,  (like  a  glanderous  sponge)  in  August ;  and  virulent 
fever  came  into  nis  tent.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  514 
Evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  glanderous  condition. 

Glandiferous  (glsendi-feres),  a.     [(.  L.  glan- 

difer  acorn-bearing  ;f.  gland-,  glans  acorn  +  -ftr 

'    bearing)  4-  -ous.]     Bearing  acorns  or  similar  fruit. 

1647  A-  R°ss  Myft.  Poet.  iv.  (1675)  103  Virgil  calls  Acorns 

j    Chaonias  glandes,  and  all  glandiferous  woods  by  the  name 

i    of  Dodona.     1664  EVELYN  Syh'a  (1679)  10  Into  these  Fur- 

1    rows  . .  throw  . .  all  the  Glandiferous  Seeds,  Mast,  and  Key- 

1    bearing  kinds.     1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  338  The  Beech  is 

of  two  sorts  and  numbred  amongst  the  Glandiferous  Trees. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  13  July  n/i  Many  [trees]  which  are 

divided  by  Pliny  into  glandiferous  and  pitch-bearing  cannot 

be  included  in  either  division. 

Hence  Glandi  ferousncbs.    1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Glandiform  .glrc'ndifpjm),  a.  [ad.  L.  type 
*glandiformis ,  f.  glanJi-,  glans  acom  :  see  -Foliii.] 

1.  Acorn-shaped.     2.  Resembling  a  gland. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  84  In  a  few  instances 
half  the  length  of  the  cesophagus  has  been  completely  gorged 
by  a  single  fleshy  or  glandiform  excrescence.  1836^9  TODD 
Cycl.  Anat.  II.  990/2  The  penis  ..  is  terminated  by  a  soft 
and  glandiform  structure.  1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex. 
413  Glandiform  ganglions. 

t  Gla'ndinous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  glande- 
nous,  -ynous.  [app.  f.  late  L.  glandin-,  glando 
=  L.  gland-em  GLAND  l :  see  -ous.]  =  GLANDULOUS. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  G  iij  b,  They 
[the  pappes]  be  composed  of  whyte  glandenous  fiYsshe,  and 
with  veynes,  arteres,  &  synewes.  17*5  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet., 
King's  Evil,  tumours  that  usually  arise  about  the  Neck  and 
sometimes  in  some  other  glandinous  parts. 

t  Qla-ndi-si-milar,  a.  Obs.  [f.  mod.L.  glandi 
similis  vafter  SIMILAR).]  Resembling  a  gland. 

1753  N.  TORRIANO  Midviifry  38  Womb  . .  Its  substance  is 
somewhat  glandi-similar. 

(Handle,  obs.  form  of  GLANDULE. 

Glandless  (glae-ndles),  a.  Bot.  [f.  GLAND '^ 
1  +-LESS.]  Destitute  of  glands. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  150  Polypetalous  dicotyle- 
dons, with  . .  exstipulate  glandless  leaves.  1870  HOOKEK 
Stud.  Flora  221  Hieracium  murorvin . .  almost  glandless. 

Glandular  (glae-ndi«aaJ),  a.     [ad.  F.  glandu- 

lairc,  f.  glandule  GLANDULE  :  see  -AB  '.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  a  gland  or  glandule ;  resembling,  or 

of  the  nature  of,  a  gland ;  containing,  bearing,  or 

;   consisting  of,  a  gland  or  glands,  a.  Phys.  b.  Bot. 


or  neck  (so  L.  glandula-  .  Obs.  rare. 
[c  1400  Lan/rattc's  Cirurg.  207  Also  blood  i 


,  Wks.  1799  II.goGermawled;  pointed,  furrowed,  withpromi 
J  nent  seedlets,  sitting  on  a  glandular  pedicel.  1859  FAIRHOLT 
!  Tobacco  1 1876)  2  The  leaves  ..are  covered  with  glandular 

•  hairs.    1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  121  ^?<wa  Z'i//<Mrt.. sepals 
more  or  less  persistent  densely  glandular. 

Hence  Ola-ndularly  adv. 

1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.,  Glandularly-crettated,  Glandu- 
larly-serrated,  having  crenatures  or  serratures  tipped  with 
glands.  [And  othty  examples.] 

Glandulation  (gl^ndi/fl^'Jan).  Bot.  [f.  as 
;  prec.  +  -ATION.]  '  The  mode  of  occurrence  or  pre- 
j  sence  of  glands  in  plants '  (Sycl.  Sac.  Lex.  1 885). 
,  ^760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  xix.  210  Glandulation  respects 
'  the  secretory  Vessels  ;  which  are  either  Glandules,  Follicles, 
or  Utricles.  1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  I.  Note  at  end,  On 

•  Vegetable  Glandulation. 

Glandule  (glarndi»l).  Chiefly  //.  Also  5 
glandele,  7  glandul,  (glandle).  [a.  F.  glandule, 
ad.  i,.  glandula  (in  pi.  glands  of  the  throat,  ton- 
sils), dim.  of  gland-,  glans  acorn :  cf.  GLAND  sb,\] 

1 1.  A  eland.     Obs. 

The  word  is  chiefly  current  in  the  I7th  cent,  and  is  then 
applied  esp.  to  the  glands  of  the  throat  and  neck,  or  to  the 
{    tonsils,  though  also  used  as  a  general  term. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  84  Glandeles  hat  ben  kirnelis 
bat  ben  in  be  ground  [  =  groin].    1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  \.  339 
The  spungcous  kernels,  which  in  men  be  called  Tonsillz,  or 
the  Almands,  are  in  swine  named  the  Glandules.     1634  T. 
!    JOHNSON  Parey's  Chirurg.  xvn.  xv.  (1678)  382  At  the  greater 
corner  of  the  eye  there  is  a  glandule,  made  lor  containing  and 
receiving  the  moisture.     167*  J  COOKE  Marrow  Surg.  424 
The  rest  of  the  Glanduls  of  the  Body  do  serve  either  to 
Excretion,  as  those  of  the  Testicles,  Prostates  [etc.] ;  or  for 
reduction  as  Glandulx  R enales.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.  Tkeol. 
!    iv.viii.i62  For  the  affording  this  oily  or  muciliginous  Matter, 
i    there  are  Glandules  very  Commodiously  placed  near  the 
Joynts.     1748  tr.  Vegetius'  Distemp.  Anim.  161  The  glan- 
dules also  are  sometimes  troublesome  to  animals. 
b.  A  small  gland. 

1751  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  In- 
trod. 63  Oral  salivary  glands  are  represented  only  by  small 
glandules  impacted  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

•j-2.  pi-  A  swelling  of  the  glands  in  the  throat 

,__, .; -. .._.  _  is  medlid  wi(> 

greet  fleume  &  malancolie,  &  engendrib  glandulas  &  Scro- 
phulasj    c  1550  LI.OYD  Treat.  Health  Ixini.  (?  1560)  V  vi,  To 
take  away  the  glandules,  incorporate  brimstone  and  whete 
bran  w'  Terpentme.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Countty  1'a.rine 
98  For  the  strangles  or  glandules  which  happen  vndcr  the 
'    Oxe  his  throat  . .  plucke  away  their  glandules,  and  after 
couer  his  head  with  some  couering. 
3.  A  morbid  swelling  or  growth  in  the  body. 
1656  R.  WHITLEV  in  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  III.  263 
His  distemper  was  a  great  swelling  on  his  brest  below  his 
clauis      Phlsitians  ..  found  . .  y1  he  had  there  a  glandule  by 
wearing  of  armes  or  something  else.      1670  G.   H.  Hist. 
Cardinals  Ml.  in.  296  They  found  his  Reins  to  be  wasted, 
and  twoCallous  Glandulestwhich  the  Physicians  call  Tuber- 
culi)  obstructing  the  passage  of  his  Urine.      1821-34  Goods 
'    Study  Med.  ted.  4)  I.  377  Sometimes  [the  diseased  omentum 
has  been]  loaded  with  many  thousand  glandules. 

Hence  Olandnla'ceous  a.  [see  -ACEOUS],  '  like  to 
a  gland'  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 
Glanduliferous    (glxndirfli-feras),   a-,      [f. 
I   GLANDULE  + -(I)FEROUS.]   Bearing  glands  or  glan- 
dules. 

1701  DRAKE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1236  It  wou'd  be  a 
1  weak  objection,  to  alledge  that  the  Observation  and  Experi- 
ment being  made  on  the  Uterus  of  a  Cow,  the  inference 
wou'd  not  hold  from  thence  to  a  Woman,  the  one  being 
Glanduliferous,  and  the  other  Placentiferous.  1811  A.  T. 
THOMSON  Land.  Disp.  (1818)222  The  petals  are  ..longer 
than  the  filaments,  which  are  in  ternaries  . .  and  the  three 
innermost  glanduliferous  at  the  base.  i88a  Nature  XXV. 
327  One  may  sometimes  examine  all  the  leaves  without  de- 
tecting a  single  glanduliferous  one. 
So  Glanduli'tferous  a.  [f.  L.  -ger,  f.  gerlre  to 

bear.]    =  prec. 

1857  GOSSE  Creation  229  A  protrusion  and  eversion  of  the 
glanduligerous  edge  of  the  mantle. 

Gla'nduliform,  «•  [f.  L.  glandula  GLANDULE 
+  -(I)FOKM.]  '  Having  the  appearance  of  a  gland 
or  glandule'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

Gla'ndulite.  Min.  V  Obs.  [a.  F.  glandulile, 
f.  glandule  :  see  GLANDULE  and  -ITE.]  Pudding- 
:  stone,  an  agglomeration  of  gland-like  pebbles. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  II.  119  The  stones  called  glandu- 
lites  by  Saussure. 

Glandnlose  (glse'ndirflJus),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  L. 
glandulds-us  :  see  GLANDULOUS.]  Full  of  glands 
or  gland-like  formations ;  having  the  nature  of  a 
gland. 

1847  W.  E.  STEELE  Field  Bot.  52  Leaves  glandulose.  1881 
BAKER  in  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.  XVIII.  275  Panicle  with  spread- 
ing, few-flowered,  secund,  glandulose,  slender  branches. 

t Glandulo'Sity.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  as  prec.  +• 
-ITT.]  A  gland-like  formation. 


GLANDULOUS. 

1646  Sin  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ej>.  in.  xxv,  170  In  the  upper 
parts  of  wormes,  there  are  likewise  found  certaine  white  and 
ova II  glandulosities  which  Authors  terme  egs. 

Glandulous  (gbe*nduflas%  a.  Phys.  't  Obs. 
Also  5  glandelous,  -oae.  [ad.  F.  glanduleux, 
ad.  L.  glandul$s-uS)  f.  glanditla  GLAND,  GLAN- 
DULE.] Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gland  or  glandule  ; 
having  the  nature  of  a  gland  ;  containing,  or  con- 
sisting of,  glands. 

c  1400  Lanfranc"s  Cirurg.  28  Anober  maner  fleisch  J>er  is 
l>at  is  glandelose,  bat  is  as  it  were  accornis.  Ibid.  267  Al  be 
fleisch  of  J>e  tetis  is  glandelous.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guy  don's 
(>//(•.*/.  Chintrg.  C  iij,  The  other  is  glandulouster,  odenose 
['!  read  glandulous  or  adenose],  or  cruddy  and  kyrnele,  as  is 
the  flesshe  of  the  ballockes.of  the  dugges  and  the  nesshe  of  the 
emuntores.  1575  TURBEKV.  Faulconrie  272  Then  must  you 
fall  to  gluing  hir  of  those  glandulous  kirnels  of  the  Weathen 
1657  W.  COLKS  Adam  in  Eden  Ixviii.  129  The  tuberous  and 
glandulous  Clo^gs  being  not  much  unlike  those  hard  swel- 
lings. 1760-72  tr.  Juan  $  Ulloa's  Voy.  (td.  ^  1.  57  It  [the 
gallinazo]  has  a  wrinkled,  glandulous  and  rough  skin.  1801 
Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  251  Its  substance  is  glandutous  and 
compact.  1846  BUCHANAN  Technol.  Diet.,  Glandular, 
Glandidous. 

b.  Bot.    -  GLANDULOSE.  , 

1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxix.  454  Having  the  lower 
serratures  glandulous. 

Hence  Qla'ndulousness.     1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Glandynous,  var.  GLANDINOUS,  Obs. 

Glaneing,  obs.  form  of  GLEANING. 

Glavigore,  var.  GLENGORE,  Obs. 

tGla'nnen,  gla'nen,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [a. 
Welsh  gwlanen  woollen,  f.  gwl&n  wool :  see  FLAN- 
NEL.] Woollen  cloth,  FLANNEL.  Also  attrih. 

1596  Lane.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.)  III.  2  A  glanen  waste 
coate.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  348/2  Flannel,  or 
Glannen  ..  is  one  of  several  sorts  of  Cloth  made  of  Wool. 

||  Glaus  (glsenz).  [L.  glans  acorn,  cognate  with 
the  synonymous  Gr.  &a\avos  •  cf.  GLAND.] 

L  Anat.  The  glans  penis. 

So  Gr.  /JaAai'O?  (Aristotle) ;  L.  glans  Penis  is  in  Celsus. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  202  Buttoning  up  the  Prepuce 
with  a  Brasse  or  Silver-button  on  both  sides  of  the  Glans. 
1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  509  The  prepuce  must  be 
. .  divided,  in  order  to  ..  set  the  imprisoned  glans  at  liberty. 
1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquefs  Anat.  818  The  Glans  (Balanus)  of 
the  penis.  1881  MIVART  Cat  241  The  distal  end  of  the  organ 
is  called  the  glans. 

2.  Bot.  (See  quots.) 

1704  iii [HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  533/1  Glans, 
an  inferior  fruit,  one-celled  by  abortion,  not  dehiscing,  con- 
taining one  or  two  seeds,  and  seated  in  a  cupule  ;  as  in  the 
acorn.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  296  The  nut  is  often  enclosed 
or  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  involucre,  termed  a  Cupule ; 
such  as  the  cup  at  the  base  of  the  acorn,  the  bur  of  the 
chestnut,  and  tne  leaf-like  covering  of  the  hazel-nut.  The 
name  Glans  (sometimes  Gland  in  English)  is  technically 
applied  to  such  nuts. 

Glanse,  glanss,  obs.  ff.  GLANCE  v>1 
Glanz,  var.  GLANCE  sb.2 

Glar,  glaur  (glar,  glpr),  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Also  glair,  gloar.  [Of  unknown  origin  ;  cf.  next 
vb.  and  ON.  hir  mud.]  Slime,  mud. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiii.  108  He  . .  in  a  myre,  vp  to 
the  ene,  Amang  the  glar  did  glyd.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  I  fist.  Scotl.  I.  45  Five  myles  of  this  loch  of  Spynie 
.  .is  now  maid  glare  and  myre.  1715  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk 
Gr.  n.  ui,  Then  took  his  bonnet  to  the  bent  And  daddit  aff 
the  glar  Fou  clean  that  day.  1843  CAHLYI.E  Let.  Jan.  in 
Froude  Life  in  Lond.  (1884)  I.  xi.  285  Like  building  a  dry 
brick  house  out  of  a  quagmire  of  clay  and  glar  !  1867  Sin 
W.  ELLIOTT  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Field  Club  310  Holes  full 
of  black  glaur.  1893  Korthumbld.  Gloss.,  Gtair,  glanr, 
£?0(ir,  glar,  liquid  mud  of  the  filthiest  sort. 
Hence  Olanry  a.,  muddy,  rare. 
1788  PICKEN  Poems  38  Through  glaury  holes  an'  dybes 
i  me  mair  Ye'Il  ward  my  pettles  frae  the  lair.  1879  R. 
ADAMSOK  Lays  Leisure  Hours  85  Frae  gilded  throne  to 
glaury  sheuch. 

Glar,  glaur  ^glar,  glgr),  v.  Sc.  Also  9  glawr. 
[cf.  prec.  sb.  and  GLORY  v.'*]  trans.  To  make 
muddy. 

1:1450  HENRYSON  Wolf  $  Lamb  iii.  Poems  (1865)  211  That 
suld  presume,  with  thy  foull  lippis  vyle,  To  glar  my  drink, 
and  this  fair  waiter  fyle.  1809  SKINNER  Misc.  Poet.  132  Just 
whare  their  feet  the  dubs  had  glawr'd,  And  barken  a  them 
like  bryne. 

Glare  (gle«u),  sbl  Also  5  glayre.  [f.  GLARED] 
1.  Dazzling  brilliance  (of  a  light,  fire,  sun,  etc/; ; 
a  strong  fierce  light.     Also  absol.,  dazzling  or  op- 
pressive sunshine,  esp.  when  falling  upon  reflecting 
surfaces  and  not  relieved  by  shadow  or  verdure. 

c  1400  Destr,  Troy  5926  All  shone  his  shilde  &  his  shene 
armur,  Glissenond  of  gold  with  a  glayre  hoge.  1697  DAMPIEH 
Voy.  (1729)  I.  4  Betwixt  10  and  it  it  cleared  up.  .The  glare 
did  not  continue  long  before  it  rained  again.  1700  DRYDEN 
Pal.  ff  Arc.  ii.  546  The  frame  of  burnished  steel,  that  cast 
a  glare  From  far.  1716  ADUISON  Ovid,  Met.  n._i3i  The  seat 
with  party-colour'd  gems  was  bright ;  Apollo  shin'd  amid  the 
glare  of  light.  1748  Anson's  Voy*  in.  iii.  320  The  frequent 
glare  of  the  lightning  had  prevented  the  explosions  from 
being  observed.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  71  The  naked  negro, 
panting  at  the  line  . .  Basks  in  the  glare.  1832  W.  IRVING 
Alhaiiil-ra  II.  45  The  owl,  who  hated  the  glare  and  bustle 
of  crowded  streets  [etc.].  1869  FRKEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876) 
III.  xi.  71  The  comet . .  shone  over  the  land  with  a  fearful 
glare.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  ii.  36  At  a  little  before 
midday,  when  the  heat  and  glare  were  becoming  intolerable. 
Jig.  i8o9-ioCoLERiDGE-/iy:V;«/' 1865)  29  Books,  .looked  at 
through  the  thick  mists  of  ignorance,  or  amid  the  glare  of 
prejudice  and  passion.  1850  CARI.VU:  Ln!t(r-d.  I\tmf>h. 
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viii.  (1872)  258  There  rose  this  . .  glare  uf  hope  upon  Igna-    ' 
tins.     1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  66  Who  knows  if  this 
our  Rene's  quick  Subsidence  from  as  sudden  noise  and  glare 
Into  oblivion  was  impolitic. 

b.  The  glistening  or  shining  of  some  surface. 
1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphics  86  Wash  it  over  with  . . 
Gum-dragon,  steeped  or  dissolved  in  water,  which  will  set^ 
a  glare  or  frcshnesse  upon  Ihe  Picture,     a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Cmv,  Glare,  a  CUisler;  also  the  weak  Light  of  a 
Comet,  Candle,  or  Glow-worm.     1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.    \ 
Chr.  iv,  vii.  (1852)  128  What  would  it  avail  if  a  man  could    ] 
make  a  glare  on  his  face,  by  smearing  it  with  some  of  the    I 
noctilucas  invented  by  the  modern  chymistry?     i8ix  Self   • 
Instructor  550  Take  the  glare  off  the  copper. 

2.  Jig.  Dazzling  or  showy  appearance ;  gaudiness ; 
tawdry  brilliance. 

1706  ESTCOURT  Fair  Exauip.  iv.  i.  49,  I  find,  that  Virtue 
was  but  a  Glare  to  blind  my  Jealousie.  1790  MAD.  D'ARBLAY 
Diary  6  May,  She  is  a  very  fine  woman  . .  but  with  rather 
too  much  glare,  both  without  and  within.  1812  BVRON  Ch. 
liar.  i.  ix,  Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare. 
1856  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  II.  viii.  361  The  imagery  is  too  pro- 
fuse, the  diction  too  ornate  ;  in  a  word,  there  is  too  much  of 
the  pomp  and  glare  of  rhetoric. 

3.  A  fierce  or  piercing  look. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  tv.  402  About  them  round  A  Lion  now 
he  [Satan]  stalkes  with  fierie  glare.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  VII.  156  Winged  serpents,  .destroying  mankind 
by  a  single  glare.  ijqa  S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  Mem.  n.  48  Mark 
the  fixed  gaze,  the  wild  and  frenzied  glare.  1834  LVTTON 
Pompeii  i.  vi,  His  eyes  were  hollow,  and  shone  with  a 
brilliant  and  feverish  glare.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv. 
I.  450  The  glare  of  his  eyes  had  a  fascination  for  the  unhappy 
victim  on  whom  they  were  fixed. 

Glare  (g'e»J),  sb.-  [Of  obscure  origin  :  cf. 
GLARE  sb.^  i  b.]  fa.  Frost,  icy  condition  (OPS.). 
b.  U.S.  A  sheet  of  ice. 

1567  TURBERVILE  Epit.,  etc.  81  b,  How  may  Glare  and 
Frost  intise  a  feruent  sweate.  1569  Ibid.  (1587)  i86b, 
Eight  monthes  the  Winter  dures,  The  glare  it  is  so  great. 
1854  M.  S.  CUMMINS  Lamplighter  xiii,  You  noticed  how 
everything  was  covered  with  ice,  this  morning.. the  pave- 
ment was.  .a  perfect  glare. 

Glare  (gl&u),  a.  U.S.  Also  glair.  [?attrrb. 
use  of  GLARE  sb."}  Smooth  and  bright  or  translu- 
cent, glassy.  Chiefly  of  ice. 

1856  OLIMSTED  Slave  Stales  345  A  congealed  pool  of  rosin 
, .  firm  and  glair ;  varying  in  color,  and  glistening  like 
polished  porphyry.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man. 
(1862)  63  note.  The  recoil  of  guns  on  Sleighs  varies  from  four 
or  five  feet  when  on  rough  ground . .  to  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
when  on  glare  ice.  1872  C.  KING  Mountain.  Sierra  Nev. 
iv.  89  Looking  down  the  glare  front  of  ice.  1890  W.  P. 
LETT  in  Shields  Big  Game  N.  A  nu-r.  85  It  [the  Caribou] 
then  suddenly  squats  upon  its  haunches,  and  slides  along  the 
glare-ice. 

Glare  (gle°-i\  v.  [ME.  £•/«/•««  =  MDu.,  MLG. 
glaren  (mod.  dial.  Du.  glarien)  to  gleam,  glare. 
Kilian  explains  glaerende  ooghen  as  'gray  eyes' 
(pculi  csesii,  gland],  and  glaer-oogigh  as  'gray- 
eyed  '.  To  tlife  same  set  of  words  may  perh.  be 
referred  MHG.  (ver}glarren,  LG.  gleren,  glerren  ; 
and  connexion  with  GLASS  seems  probable.] 

1.  intr.  To  shine  with  a  brilliant  or  dazzling  light. 
Also  of  light  ilsclf. 

c  1250  Kent.  Serm.  mO.E.  Misc.  27  pet  Gold  bet  is  bricht 
and  glareth  ine  bo  brichtnesse  of  bo  sunne  [etc.].  £1384 
CHAUCER  //.  Fame  i.  272  Hyt  is  not  al  golde  that  glareth. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  198/1  Glaryn,  or  bryghtly  shynyn  . . 
rutila.  1530  PAI.SGR.  568/1,  I  glare  or  glystre,  as  golde 
dothe,  it  relays.  1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphite 4  Light. .  It 
twinckles  in  a  Star  ;  Blazes  and  glares  out  in  a  Comet.  1764 
GOLOSM.  Trai'.  174  No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's 
breast,  But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest.  1795- 
1814  WORDSW.  Excurs.  I.  2  Southward  the  landscape  in- 
distinctly glared,  Through  a  pale  steam.  1839  LONGF. 
Hyperion  l.  vii,  The  setting  sun  glared  wildly  from  the 
summit  of  the  hills.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xiv.  93  Through 
the  fissures  . .  the  morning  light  glared  strangely.  1885 
Atheuxum  23  May  667/1  The  whitish  dust  which  glares  in 
the  brilliant  sunlight  of  the  Dorsetshire  coast. 
b.  Jig.  To  display  oneself  ostentatiously ;  to  be 

obtrusively  evident  or  conspicuous. 

1712  POPE  is!  Ep.  to  Miss  Blount  53  She  glares  in  Balls, 
front  Boxes,  and  the  Ring,  A  vain,  unquiet,  glitt'ring, 
wretched  Thing  !  a  1748  WATTS  Improv.  Mind  u.  in.  §  9 
Though  the  demonstration  glare  in  their  faces.  1791  Bos- 
WKI.L  Johnson  (1816)  III.  298  A  writer  [Pennant]  ..  whose 


glares— it  is  too  ostensible  and  obtrusive.  1856  EMERSON 
Eng.  Trails,  Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  76  The  feudal 
character  of  the  English  state,  .glares  a  little,  in  contrast 
with  the  democratic  tendencies. 

2.  To  look  fixedly  and  fiercely.     Const,  al,  on, 
upon. 

1609  W.  M.  Man.  in  Moone  F  2  b,  Mo-ckso  . .  glared  vpon 
me,  as  if  he  would  haue  looked  through  me.  1659  D.  PEU. 
Inipr.  Sea  no  note,  The  Hebrews  call  anger  Aph,  because 
therein . .  the  whole  man  swells  like  a  Toad,  and  glares  like 
the  Devil.  1740  SOMLRVILLE  Hobbinol  III.  375  She  haunts 
him  still,  And  glares  upon  him  with  her  haggard  Eyes.  1810 
SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  n.  xxxiv,  And  each  upon  his  rival  glared. 
1859  F.  FACET  Curate,  etc.  313  You  actually  glared  on 
his  daughters  with  a  most  morose  aspect.  1871  B.  TAYLOR 

I    Faust  (1875)  I.  xxi.  183,  1  peeptd  at  the  owl  in  her  nest 

i    alone :  How  she  stared  and  glared. 

fig-  >7'7  PRIOR  Alma  n.  41  When  arguments  too  fiercely 
glare,  You  calm  them  with  a  milder  air.  1871  L.  STEPHFN 

!    Playgr.  Europe  iii.  (1894)  83  The  black  ribs  of  the  moun- 
tains glaring  at  you  through  rents  in  the  clouds. 

3.  trans.  To  send  forth  or  express  with  a  glare. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  849  Every  eye  Glar'd  lightning,  and 


J4  Lost. 
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GLARINGLY. 

shot  forth  pernicious  fire.  1758  L.  TKMPLK  Sketches  <ed.  2' 
83  One  of  the  most  insipid  Fellows  that  ever  glared  weary 
Stupidity  from  a  large  dead  Eye.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  ix. 
294  Hector  glares  revenge.  184$  BROWNING  Soul's  Trag.i. 
87  If  I  could  not  say  it,  I  glared  it  at  him.  1855  MILMAN 
Lat.  Chr.  vi.  iii.  (1864)  III.  460 Two  popes  glaring  defiance 
;it  encli  other  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  city. 

4.  To  reflect  with  a  glare.     Also  to  glare  bark. 

1694  SoL'THhKSK  Fatal  Marriage  v.  i.  Dram.  Wks.  1721 
II.  162  All  the  images  Of  a  long  mis-spent  life  were  rising 
still  To  glare  a  sad  reflection  of  my  crimes.  1820  BYRON 
Mar.  Faliero  iv.  i.  70  Worlds  mirror'd  in  the  ocean,  goodlier 
sight  Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass. 

6.  The  vb.  stem  in  Comb.,  as  t  glare-eye ; 
glare-eyed  a.,  with  glaring  eyes;  glare-worm,  a 
glow-worm  (cf.  glaze-worm,  glass-worm  . 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/,  feasts  (1658)  420  Nitedula . .  I  rather 
take  that  word  to  signifie  a  glare-worm.    1683  CIIALKHILL 
ThcalmaffCl.  138, 1  spy'd  A  Lion  running  after 
eyed,  And  full  of  rage.    1711  Loud.  Gas.  No.  4875  , 
a  Strawberry  Mare,  .two  glare  Eyes.     1847-78  HAI 
Glare-worm,  a  glow-worm.   /.  Wight. 

Glare,  var.  GLAIR  sbl ;  obs.  form  of  GLAIR  v. 

Glareless  (gle>jles),  a.  rare.  [f.  GLARE  so.' 
-i-  -LES.S.]  Free  from  glare. 

c  1815  FUSELI  in  Led.  Paint,  vi.  (1848)  480  The  glareless 
evenness  of  plain  daylight.  1881  W.  WILKINS  Songs  of 
Study  40  Be  thy  slumber  unfevered,  And  thornless  and  glare- 
less  thy  bed. 

Glareose  (gle'r^on-s),  a.  [ad.  L.  glareos-us : 
see  next.]  =  GLAREOUS  b. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  533/1  Glareose,  growing  in  gravelly 
places. 

Glareona  (gle^i/ias),  a.1  [ad.  L.  glareos-us,  f. 
gldrea  gravel ;  cf.  OF.  glaireux.]  t  *•  Of  s°i' : 
Gravelly  (obs.}.  b.  Bot.  (See  quot.  1880.) 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  ffusb.  iv.  497  With  stonys  mixt  hit  stont 
in  argillous  Lond,  and  with  grauel  mixt  in  glareous.  1610 
W.  FOLKINGKAM  Art  of  Survey  l.  xi.  43  Their  Vines  are 
best  fitted  with  a  glareous  soyle,  viz.  dry,  leane  and  creachy. 
1675  EVELYN  Terra  (1676)  43  Be  the  Stones  or  Rock  Glareous, 
Metallic,Testaceous,SaltsoranyotherConcretes  whatsoever. 
1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  413/2  Glareous,  growing  in  gravel 

Glareous,  a.2  :  see  GLAIREOUS. 

Glariness  :  see  GLARY  a.' 

Glaring  (gleVrirj),  vbl.  sb.  [See  -IXG  1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  GLARK,  in  various  senses. 


V.  455  A  chimney-piece  of  Dancre's  doing,  in  distemper, 
with  egg  to  keep  off  the  glaring  of  the  light.  1706  Reji. 
Ridic.  51  Those  perpetual  discourses  . .  are  but  counterfeit 
glarings  to  dazzle  a  too  credulous  husband.  1786  tr.  Beck- 
ford's  l-'alhek  (1868)  46  The  glaring  of  eyes  which  could 
belong  only  to  devils  or  tigers. 
Gla'riug,  ppl.  a.  [See  -ING  2.]  That  glares. 

1.  Of  the  eyes  :  Staring  fiercely  or  wildly. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pro!.  684  Swiche  glarynge  eyen  hadde  he 
as  an  hare,  a  1600  HAYES  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  158  He 
passed  along,  .yawning  and  gaping  wide,  with ougly demon- 
stration of  long  teeth  and  glaring  eies.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  in.  658  He  leaves  the  Fens,  and  leaps  upon  the 
Ground  ;  And  hissing,  rowls  his  glaring  Eyes  around.  1827 
POLLOK  Course  T.  ix,  Trying  whiles  to  send  his  glaring  eye 
Beyond  the  wide  circumference  of  his  woe. 
f  b.  Bright,  sparkling.  06s .  rare  -  '. 

1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxi.  72  And  looke  my  manly  face, 
in  thy  sweet  glaring  eyes. 

2.  That  gives  out  or  reflects  a  dazzling  light. 
Also  of  light,  colours,  etc. :  Vivid,  dazzling,  ex- 
cessively bright. 

1515  Scot.  Field  61  in  Chetham  Misc.  (1856)  II,  He  durst 
not  counter  with  our  king. .  For  all  the  glaring  [Percy  MS. 
gloring]  goulde,  under  god  of  heaven  !  1638  F.  JUNIUS 
Paint.  Ancients  339  A  phlegmaticke  eye  . .  abhorreth  all 
manner  of  bright  and  glaring  colours.  1693  DRYDEN 
Persius,  Sat.  in.  i  The  glaring  Sun  Breaks  in  at  ev'ry 
Chink.  1739  I.  TKAPP  Righteous  Orer-m.  11758)  64  These 
Ignes  Fatui,  these  glaring  Meteors.  1833  HT.  MAKTINEAU 
i'anderput  <V  .$".  i.  2  Reflected  in  gleams  upon  the  glaring 
white  fronts  of  the  houses.  1830  KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  i,  As 
the  midnight  brightened  into  dawn  and  the  glaring  lamps 
grew  pale.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  1 39  They  had  been 
traversing  a  bare,  bleak,  glaring,  undulating  plain. 

fig-  "I^S3  G.  DANIEL  Idyll  iii.  35  Kings  Suffer,  when 
they  give  Tnhajrent  Light,  long-fixt  Prerogative,  To  fill  a 
glareing  Office.  1749  J.  EDWARDS  Life  Braiuerd  App.  294 
The  glistering  Appearance  and  glaring  Show  of  false  Religion 
dazzles  their  eyes.  1766  FORDYCE Serni.  Vug.  ll'oni.  (1767: 
I.  ii.  73  Distinguish  between  what  is  glaring  and  what  u 
genteef. 

3.  That  displays  itself  openly;  obtrusively  evident 
or  conspicuous.    Now  chiefly  with  sbs.  which  have 
a  bad  sense,  as  fault,  falsehood,  etc. 


of  discerning  the  force  of  equity,  however  glaring.  1812 
H.  &  J.  SMITH  Kef.  Add::  x.  11873)  94  '  °  elude  this  glar- 
ing absurdity.  1850  M''Coslt  Div.  Gort.  It.  ii.  193  Let  us 
notice  some  of  the  more  glaring  defects  of  the  work.  1869 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  III.  xii.  245  These  glaring 
contradictions  do  not  indeed  affect  the  belief  that  there  is 
some  groundwork  of  fact  for  the  story. 

Glaringly  (gle-'rirjli),  artV.  [f.  prec. +  -LV-.] 
In  a  glaring  fashion. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  ill.  (1590)  278  Hut  the  colours  for 
the  grounde  were  so  well  chosen,  neither  sullenly  darke  nor 
glaringly  lightsome.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  92  F  t  The 
Satyrisl  never  falls  upon  Persons  who  are  not  glaringly 
faulty.  1746  WESLEY  Print,  Methodist  64  This  is  glaringly 


GLABINGNESS. 


self-evident, 
tensions  cai 


t.     1831  MACKINTOSH  Hist.  Ens-  II.is  Few  pre- 
___________  ,_n  be  more  glaringly  absurd.     1845  DARWIN  Voy. 

Nat.  xii.  11879)  26"  The  day  was  truly  Chilian:  glaringly 
bright.  1881  SEELEY  in  Moan.  Mag.  XLV.  47,  I  ask  why 
Macaulay  is  so  glaringly  unlike  Grote. 

Glaringness  (gle-i-rignes).  [f.asprec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  glaring. 

1664  PEPYS  Diary  (1879)  III.  57  [Mr.  Cocker  came]  to  show 
me  the  manner  of  his  gaining  light  to  grave  by,  and  to  lessen 
the  glaringnesse  of  it  at  pleasure  by  an  oyled  paper.  1742 
JARVIS  Quix.  I.  I.  i.  (1749)  2  The  glaringness  of  his  prose, 
and  the  intricacy  of  his  style,  seemed  to  him  so  many  pearls. 
1763  C.  JOHNSTON  Reverie  II.  58  A  dress  whose  glaring- 
ness  and  singularity  must  attract  the  notice  of  every  one 
who  saw  it.  1885  G.  MEREDITH  Diana  Crossways  II.  vi.  132 
The  likeness,  .became  striking  to  glaringness, 

Glary  (gle»-ri),  a^  [f.  GLARE  st.l  +  -Y  1.]  Full 
of  glare;  dazzling,  glaring.  Hence  Gla'riness. 

1632  VICARS  j&neid  vni.  241  Chopt  from  the  neck,  whose 
gogling  glarie  eyes,  Rouling  in  rage,  beholders  stupines. 
1659  BEALF.  in  Boyle's  Wks.  (1772)  VI.  135,  1  know,  that 
bright  crystal  glass  is  glary  ;  and  to  avoid  that  glariness,  our 
artificers  run  into  the  other  extreme.  1816  L.  HUNT  Rimini 
I.  186  Purple  smearings,  with  a  velvet  light,  Rich  from  the 
glary  yellow,  thickening  bright.  1866  [see  FLARY  d\.  1883 
BURTON  &  CAMERON  To  Gold  Coast  I.  iv.  113  A  garden, 
formerly  dusty,  glary,  and  dreary. 

Glary  (gle<>Ti),  0.2  [f.  GLARE  s6.2  +  -i  '  ;  cf. 
GLARE  a.~]  fa.  Icy,  frozen  (obs.).  b.  U.S. 
Smooth  and  slippery. 

1369  TURHERV.  Epit.,  etc.  11587)  iBfib,  For  in  the  winter 
time,  so  glarie  is  the  ground  :  As  neither  grasse  nor  other 
graine  in  pastures  may  be  found.  1854  LOWELL  Jrnl.  in 


Italy  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  137  Behind,  a  glary  slope  invited 
me  constantly  to  slide  over  the  horse's  tail. 

Glas,  glasee,  glase,  obs.  forms  of  GLASS  sb. 

Glase,  var.  GLACE  sb2,  Obs. 

Glase,  obs.  form  of  GLACE  v.,  GLAZE  v.\ 

Glase(e)r,  obs.  ff.  GLAZER,  GLAZIER. 

Glaaen,  obs.  form  of  CLASSEN  a. 

Glaserian  (gl;'zi<>-rian).  Also  Qlasserian. 
[f.  Closer,  the  name  of  a  Swiss  anatomist  (died 
1675).]  1°  Glas(s}erian  fissure  (see  quot.  1854). 

1840  G.  ELLIS  Ana.t.  282  Above  the  membrana  tympani, 
and  rather  in  front  of  it,  is  the  Glasserianor  glenoid  fissure. 
1849-52  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  937/2  That  part  which  is  an- 
terior to  the  glasserian  fissure  is  lined  with  cartilage.  1854 
MAYNE  Expos.Lex.  ,  Glasserian  fissure,  term  for  the  fissure 
which  is  situated  between  the  squamous  and  petrous  portions 
of  the  temporal  bone,  and  in  the  glenoid  cavity. 

Glaserite  (glfl'ze'r3it).  Min.  [From  '  sal 
polychrestum  Glaseri  '  the  pharmaceutical  name  of 
potassium  sulphate,  discovered  byChristoph  Glaser, 
a  Swiss  chemist  of  the  I7th  c.]  =  APHTHITALITE. 

1851  Amer.  Jml.  Sci.  Ser.  11.  XIV.  266  Sulphate  of  Potash 
(Glaserite).  1883  DANA  Man.  Min.  <y  Lith.  Index,  Glaserite 
v.  Arcanite. 

Glasery(e,  var.  GLASSERY,  Obs. 

t  Glash,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [?  onomatopceic  :  cf. 
FLASH  v.]  intr.  To  come  like  a  flash  of  light. 

17..  Young  Andrew  xxxvi.  in  Child  Ballads  II.  xlviii. 
(1884)  434/2  Soe  they  ffought  together  like  two  lyons,  And 
fire  betweene  them  two  glashet  out. 

Glashan,  var.  GLOSSAN  Anglo-Irish,  coal-fish. 

Glasier,  -ior,  obs.  forms  of  GLAZIER. 

Glason,  Glaspe,  obs.  ff.  CLASSEN  a.,  CLASP  sb. 

Glass  (glas),  si.*   Forms:  i,  3  glees,  2-4  gles(e, 
4-7  glas,  (4-5  glase),  glasse,  (5  glaas,  glasoe,  6 
glace,  glasshe,  9  .SV.glaas),  6-glass.     [OE.  ghes 
str.  neut.  (?  erron.  masc.  in  Bseda's  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  v.)    I 
=  OS.  glas,  gles  (Du.^vfe),  OHG.  glas  (MHG.  and    i 
raod.G.£/aji:-OTeut.*f/iitt>m;  a  variant  with  con-    | 
sonant-ablaut,  glazt™,  is  represented  by  ON.  glcr,    ' 
Da.,  MSw.  glar;  the  mod.  Scandinavian  langs.  have 
glas  from  Ger.  (already  in  MSw.  and  MDa.). 


glis(s)um,  glzsum.  The  OHG.  glas  occurs  as  a  gloss  to 
electrum  amber.  The  ultimate  root  may  be  OTeut,  gla-, 
gift-  ablaut-variant  of  gtt-  to  shine  :  see  GLOW  z'.] 

I.  As  a  substance. 

1.  A  substance,  in  its  ordinary  forms  transparent, 
lustrous,  hard,  and  brittle,  produced  by  fusing  sand 
(silica)  with  soda  or  potash  (or  both),  usually  with 
the  addition  of  one  or  more  other  ingredients,  esp. 
lime,  alumina,  lead  oxide. 

For  the  different  kinds  see  CROWN-,  FLINT-,  PLATE-, 
WATER-GLASS,  etc. ;  also  bottle-,  crystal-,  cut-glass,  etc. 
under  the  different  words. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boetli.  v.  §  i  Ne  me  nane  lyst  mid  glase 
Seworhtra  waja.  a  900  CVNEWULF  Crist  1282  in  Exeter 
Bit.,  Dset  scire  glass.  ,71175  Lamb.  Horn.  83  pet  gles  ne 
brekeS  ne  chine3.  a  1325  Aacr.  K.  164  Vor  gles  ne  to- 
brekeo  nout  bute  sum  bine  hit  arine.  13. .  K.  Alls.  7665 
Theo  wyndowes  weoren  of  riche  glas.  1382  WYCLIF  Rev. 
?V'  w  M%f,  glas>,  hJk  to  cristal-  '4-  •  Lat.  Eng.  Voc. 
!!!M  «~5yulcker  6l?/41  ra™"<>  6'aas.  £1435  Eng.  Voc., 
!w  j^i?9  ffy  "'"?"'•  B'"**-  "S»a  Ord.  Crysten  Men 
(W .  deW.  1506)  ,.  vii.  79  Of  feme  brente  and  put  in  to 
asshes  man  maketh  by  crafte  these  vesselles  of  glasshe  iK4i 
Extracts  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1844)  I.  ,74  Ane  futt  of  glaVe. 
IJ90  bPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  35  That  olde  man  . .  well  could  file 
his  tongue  as  smooth  as  glas.  ,.16330.  HERBERT  7ac.Pr,,d. 
(1631)  §  196  Whose  bouse  is  of  glasse,  must  not  throw  stones 
at  another.  1715  PRIOR  Down-Hall  53  One  window  was 
canvas,  the  other  was  glass.  1784  COWPER  Tine.  463 
Though  the  jewel  be  but  glass.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  589 
They  next  try  whether  the  glass  be  ready  fur  casting  1851 
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lllnstr.  L'atal.  (,'/.  Ex liili.  700  Many  of  the  specimens  . . 
are  of 'cased  glass'.  This  term  is  applied  to  glass  which 
has  received  one  or  more  layers  of  coloured  glass.  1875 
FORTSUM  Majalica  i.  8  The  paste  of  which  these  examples 
are  formed  is  to  all  appearance  an  ordinary  potter's  clay 
glazed  with  a  true  glass. 

transf.     1877  BRYANT  Poems,  Little  People  of  Snow  65 
'  And.  .touched  the  pool,  And  turned  its  face  to  glass. 

2.  Applied  in  a  wider  sense  to  various  other  sub- 
stances, artificial  and  natural,  which  have  similar 
properties  or  analogous  chemical  composition. 

Glass  of  Antimony,  a  vitreous  oxy-sulphide  fused  ;  Glass 
of  Borax,  a.  vitreous  transparent  substance  obtained  by 
exposing  to  heat  the  crystals  of  sodium  biborate  ;  Glass  of 
lead  (see  quot.  1753) ;  Glass  of  phosphorus  (see  quot.  1819). 

1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  120  There  is.. a  great  distinc- 
tion to  be  put  betweene  Vitrum  and  the  Christall,  yet  both 
glasse.  1594  PLAT  Javell-ho.  n.  45,  I  cannot  here  omit  that 
..  infinite  extention  of  the  glasse  of  Antimony.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Glass  of  lead,  a  glass  made  with  the 
addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  lead,  of  great  use  in  the  art  of 
making  counterfeit  gems.  1811  PJNKEKTON  Petral.  II.  443 
The  volcanic  glass  called  obsidian,  appears  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  constitute  rocks.  1816  ACCUM  Ckfm.  Tests  (1818) 
222  These  substances,  .yield  readily  to  glass  of  borax.  1819 
BRANDE  Ckem.  (1841.1  484  A  transparent  substance  is  thus 
obtained,  consisting  of  phosphoric  acid,  with  phosphate,  and 
a  little  sulphate  of  lime,  commonly  known  under  the  name 
of  glass  ofphosphorus.  1826  HENRY  Elem,  Chent.  II.  613 
A  large  quantity  of  glass  of  lead  was  lately  introduced  into 
the  London  market,  as  glass  of  antimony. 

3.  The  substance  considered  as  made  into  articles 
of  use  or  ornament  (for  which  see  II).     Hence  as 
collect,  sing.  —  things  made  of  glass :  e.  g.  vessels 
or  ornaments  of  glass,  window-panes  or  lights. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Building  (Arb.l  551  You  shall  haue 
sometimes  Faire  Houses,  so  full  of  Glasse,  that  one  cannot 
tell,  where  to  become,  to  be  out  of  the  Sunne,  or  Cold.  1833 
TENNYSON  Goose  xiii.  The  glass  blew  in,  the  fire  blew  out. 
i&y>  Gloss.  Archil,  (ed.  5)1.236  A  splendid  collection  of 
elaborate  stained  glass,  .exists  at  Gilling  castle,  Yorkshire. 
Ibid.,  note,  Such  has  been . .  the  destruction  of  old  glass  in 
this  country,  that  few  churches  retain  more  than  fragments 
of  their  original  glazing.  1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  I.  i 
xix.  176  A  waggon  full  of  fenders,  fire-irons,  and  glass,  and  \ 
crockery.  Mod.  The  glass  is  kept  in  one  cupboard  and  the 
silver  in  another. 

b.  esp.  as  used  in  horticulture  for  greenhouses, 
frames,  etc.  Hence,  greenhouses,  etc.,  collectively. 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  319  The  potato  . .  will  not  thrive 
under  glass  unless  placed  very  near  it.  1873  D.  THOMSON 
(title)  Handy  Book  of  Fruit  Culture  under  glass.  1885  SIR 
L.  W.  CAVE  in  La-.v  Times  Rep.  LII.  627/1  There  is.  .that 
amount  of  conservatory  and  glass  which  one  would  expect. 
1897  Gardener's  Citron.  XXIII.  295/3  [The  plaintiffs]  were  i 
told  their  glass  would  be  measured  and  assessed  at  the  rate 
of  ,£100  per  acre. 

II.  Something  made  of  glass. 

4.  A  glass  vessel  or  receptacle.     Also,  the  con-    ! 
tents  of  the  vessel. 

The  specific  application  as  in  5  is  now  so  predominant  that 
the  word  is  now  commonly  applied  only  to  vessels  more  or 
less  resembling  a  drinking  glass ;  a  glass  bottle  or  jar,  for 
instance,  is  no  longer  called  '  a  glass '.  But  the  wider  use 
survives  in  the  collective  plurals. 

a  1225  Ancr.  K.  164  Healewi  in  one  bruchele  glese.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Last  Age  Ch.  p.  xxxv,  \Vifc  his  blood  he  anoyntide 
be  glas,  be  glass  to  barst  and  |>e  bnd  fleye  his  wey.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  700  In  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones,  c  1423 
HOCCLEVE  Min.  Poems  (1892)  232  He  had  a  lytil  glas, 
Which,  with  bat  watir  anoon  filled  he.  1484  CAXTON 
Fables  of  SE 'sop  n.  xiii,  Only  he  lycked  the  glas  by  cause  he 
cowde  not  recne  to  the  mete  with  his  mouthe.  1530  Privy 
Purse  Exp.  Hen.  VIII  (1827)  67  For  bringing  a  glasse  of 
Relike  water  fro  Wyndeso'.  1535  COVEKDALE  i  Sam.  x.  I  | 
Then  toke  Samuel  a  glasse  of  oyle,  and  poured  it  vpon  his 
heade.  1549-63  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  Ivi.  (1566)  134 
Reserue  them  [my  teares]  in  a  glasse  by  thee  and  write  them 
in  thy  booke.  1506  SHAKS.  Tarn.  SAr.  Induct,  i.  7  You  will 
not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  haue  burst  ?  1606  Vestry  Bks. 


165  When  the  Juice  noils,  put  in  your  Currants  and  boil 
them  till  your  Syrup  jellies  . .  then  put  it  in  your  Glasses. 
1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Comiersat.  153  Miss,  will  you  reach  me  that 
Glass  of  Jelly?  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  375  He  shall  be  happy 
to  furnish  them  with  recent  virus  . .  if  they  will  send  their 
lancets  or  glasses  to  his  house.  1870  Mrs.  Lovdon's  Amateur 
Gardener  (iXte)  141  Those  who  grow  hyacinths,  .in  glasses. 
1884  WALLACE-DCTNLOP  in  Mag.  o/ArtVll.  154/2  No  illus- 
trations can  do  justice  to  the  endless  diversities  of  Venetian 
glasses. 

b.   =  musical  glasses  (see  MUSICAL). 

1762  FRANKLIN  Let.  13  July  in  Mem.  (1818)  III.  357  The    ; 
glasses  being  thus  tuned,  you  [etc.].     Ibid.  358  My  largest 
glass  is  G,  a  little  below  the  reach  of  a  common  voice. 

5.  spec.  A  drinking-vessel  made  of  glass ;  hence,    i 
the  liquor  contained,  andyfc.  drink. 

"39»-3  Earl  Derby's  Exped.  (Camden)  235/31  Pro  glases 
et  verres.    c  1400  Destr.  Troy  804  Sho  gafe  hym  a  glasse    ' 
with  a  good  lycour.    1535  COVERDALE  Prim,  xxiii.  31  Loke    | 
not  thou  vpon  the  wyne  . .  what  a  coloure  it  geueth  in  the    ] 
glasse.    1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  i.  ii.  104,  I  pray  thee  set    ; 
a  deepe  glass  of  Reinish  wine  on  the  contrary  Casket.     1633 
G.  HERBEKT  Temple,  Ch.  Porch  v    Drink  not  the  third    ; 
glasse,  which  thou  canst  not  tame,  When  once  it  is  within 
thee.     1653  WALTON  Angler  xiii.  239  So  Master,  here  is  a    I 
full  glass  to  you  of  that  liquor.    1744  BERKELEY  Siris  §  219 
On  taking  a  glass  of  tar-water.     1757  tr.  Henlzners  /tin.  89 
It  is  common  for  a  number  of  them,  that  have  got  a  glass  in 
their  heads,  to  [etc.].     1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scandal  III.  ii. 
(•'""A'),  Let  the  toast  pass,  Drink  to  the  lass,  I  warrant  she'll 
prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass.     1789  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindarl 
Ep.  to  falling  Minis!.  Wks.  !8i2  II.  116  Ajolly  fellow  o'er 
his  glass.  1833  TENNYSON  Milter's  Dan.  17  Yet  fill  my  glass  :    i 


GLASS. 

give  me  one  kiss.  1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  ,V.  l-'orest  xi,  This 
bargain  concluded,  they  took  a  glass  with  the  landlord. 

6.  A  SAND-GLASS  for  the  measurement  of  time ; 
esp.  an  HOUR-GLASS,  and  A'mtt.  the  half-hour  glass, 
the  half-minute  and  quarter-minute  glasses.  To 
jlog  the  glass :  see  FLOG  v.  \  d. 

1^1515:  cf.  HOUR-GLASS,]  1557  TotteFs  Misc.  (Arb.)  138, 
1  saw,  my  tyme  how  it  did  runne,  as  sand  out  of  the  glasse. 
1582  N.  Lir.HEFlEl.u  tr.  Castanheda'sConq,  E.  Ind.  xlvi.  102 
To  bring  him  a  running  glasse  of  an  boure.  1601  SHAKS.  Alts 
II-' ell  11.  i.  168  Or  foure  and  twenty  times  the  Pylots  glasse 
Hath  told  the  theeuish  minutes,  how  they  passe.  1670 
EACHAKDC#M&C&»£pai  He  is  counted  dull  to  purpose,  that 
is  not  able,  .to  fasten  upon  any  text  of  scripture  ;  and  to  tear 
and  tumble  it  till  the  glass  be  out.  1711  Mi/it.  <y  Sea.  Diet, 
{ed.  4)  ii,  Glasses,  are  the  Hour,  Four  Hour,  and  Minute 
Glasses,  us'd  at  Sea.  17*6  SHELVOCKE  I'oy.  round  World 
1 1757)  142  At  the  turning  of  every  glass,  during  the  night,  we 
beat  three  ruffs  on  the  drums.  i78oCov\TER  Table  T.  41  The 
glass  that  bids  man  mark  the  fleeting  hour.  1831  TRELAWNY 
Adv.  Younger  Soy  xcv.  (1890)  387  Every  hour  the  ship's 
glass  was  turned.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit.*  Glass 
clear?  Is  the  sand  out  of  the  upper  part?  asked  previously 
to  turning  it,  on  throwing  the  log.  1871  JOAQUIN  MILLER 
Sangx  Italy  (1878)71,  I  will  wait  in  the  pass  Of  death,  until 
Time  he  shall  break  his  glass. 

b.  The  time  taken  by  the  sand  of  such  a  glass 
to  run  out.  Nant.  Usually  said  of  the  half-hour 
glass;  hence,  a  glass  =  half  an  hour. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  n.  126  The  28.  we  lay  sixe  glasses 


i  tyte.    1627  i 

(which  are  but  halfe  houres).  1677  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1215/4 
They  engaged,  and  fought  very  briskly,  during  six  Glasses. 
1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  186  So  standing  in  North-east, 
sometimes  two  Glasses,  that  is  one  hour.  1758  JOHNSON 
Idler  No.  7  p  14  The  Bulldog  engaged  the  Frtuurlltiu99 
glasses  and  a  half.  1814  Sailor's  Return  i.  vii,  There,  my 
hearty,  keep  that  but  so  half  a  glass,  and  Ise  warrant  you'll 
be  sound  as  a  roach. 

1638  SiaT.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  303,  200  yeares  agoe, 
the  Towne  was  rich. .  But  now,  whither  her  glasse  is  runne 
..or  [etc.].  1663  Bf.  GRIFFITH  Serin,  on  4  Admir.  Beasts 
17  When  their  race  is  run,  and  their  glass  is  out.  1^56  C. 
LUCAS  Ess.  Watersl.  106  They  are  rendered,  .decrepid  and 
old  before  half  their  glass  is  run.  1847  GROTE  Greece  n. 
xxvii.  (i862j  III.  42  The  glass  of  this  worthless  dynasty  is 
run  out. 

7.  A  pane  of  glass,  esp.  the  window  of  a  coach, 
etc.;  the  plate  of  glass  covering  a  picture  ;  a  glazed 
frame  or  case  (e.g.  for  the  protection  of  plants). 

1439  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  117  The  tabelet  with  the  Image 
of  cure  lady  with  a  glasse  to-fore  hit.  c  1566  J.  ALDAY  tr. 
Boaystuau  s  Theat.  World  R  v  b,  There  faire  eyes  that  are 
the  windowes  of  all  the  bod ie,  and  glasses  of  the  soiile.  1581 
PETTI  E  tr.  Gitazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  in.  (1586)  159  As  Goldsmithes 
sometime  cover  their  ware  and  Jewells  with  a  Glasse,  to 
make  them  shew  the  better.  1642  Rates  Merchandize  28 
Glasses  for  windows.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1679)  25 
Cover  them  [Plants]  with  glasses,  having  cloathM  them  first 
with  sweet,  and  dry  Moss.  1670  LASSELS  fay.  Italy  IJ. 
163  The  stone  upon  which  the  gridiron  stood,  upon  which  S. 
Laurence  was  broiled.  Its  covered  with  a  great  glass 
through  which  you  see  it.  1697  tr.  C'tess  D' Annoy1  s  Trav. 
(1706)  131  It  had  Glasses  twice  as  big  as  my  hand,  made  fast 
to  each  end  of  the  coach,  for  the  conveniency  of  calling  to 
the  Footmen,  c  1710  C.  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  249  On  Each 
side  are  Rowes  of  posts  on  wcb  are  Glasses—  Cases  for  Lamps 
wch  are  Lighted  in  ye  Evening.  1717  PRIOR  Alma  in.  234 
He  . .  Breaks  watchmen's  heads,  and  chairmen's  glasses. 
a,  1718  MOTTEUX  Epil.  Vanbrugh's  Mistake  18  We  dare  not 
..with  a  friend  at  night.. With  glass  drawn  up,  drive  about 
Covent-garden.  1782  COWPER  Pineapples  $  Bee  20  While 
Cynthio  ogles,  as  she  passes  The  nymph  between  two  chariot 
glasses.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xiv.  (1813)  212  When 
the  plants  cannot  be  contained  under  the  glasses,  let  them 
be  carefully  trained  out.  1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817^  II. 
1 16  He  lowers  the  front  glass,  and  bids  the  ..coachman 
drive  him  to  his  surgeon's.  1833  T.  HOOK  Widow  $  Mar- 
quess i,  Bang  went  the  door,  up  went  the  glass. 

8.  A  glass  mirror,  a  LOOKING-GLASS. 

13. .  K.  Alis.  4108  Theo  maydenes  Iqkyn  in  the  glas,  For 
to  tyflfen  heore  fas.  14..  Metr.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wfllcker  623 
Speculum^  glasse.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  ^  sop  u.  xvii, 
Men  sayen  comynly  who  that  beholdeth  in  the  glas  well 
he  seeth  hym  self.  1545  Rates  Cnstom-ho.  B  iij  b,  Glasses 
called  lokyng  glasses  the  grace  .mis.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr. 
1758  Poore  broken  glasse,  I  often  did  behold  In  thy  sweet 
semblance,  my  old  age  new  borne.  a  1637  B.  JONSON 
Celebr.  Charts  v.  40  The  glass  hangs  by  her  side,  And  the 
girdle  'bout  her  waist.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  311  f  4 
A  Fop  who  admires  his  Person  in  a  Glass.  1868  DICKENS 
Lett.  25  Feb.  (1880)  II.  363  It  is  actually  swelling  his  head 
as  1  glance  at  him  in  the  glass  while  writing. 

T"  b.  applied  to  a  mirror  of  other  material. 

1530  Privy  Purse  Exp.  Hen.  VIII  (1827)  81  A  payer  of 
tabulls  and  chesses,  A  stele  glasse  [etc.].  1571  DIGGES 
Pantom.  i.  xxi.  F  iv  b,  The  best  kihde  of  glasse  for  this  pur- 
pose is  of  steele  finely  pullished.  1576  GASCOIGNE  \title)  The 
Steele  Glas.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  114  Hauing  placed  a 
magical  glasse  of  steele  on  the  top.  1861  Our  Eng.  Home 
116  The  mirror. .was  made  of  beryl,  or  high  polished  steel, 
but  called  a  glass. 

C.  poet,  applied  to  water  as  a  mirror. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  11.  lii.  HI.  Law  954  Proud  that 
his  glass  Gliding  so  swift,  so  soon  re-youngs  trie  grass.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  XL  844  The  cleer  Sun  on  his  wide  watrie 
Glass  Gaz'd  hot.  1716  ADDISON  Salmacis  $  Herm.  37  In 
the  limpid -streams  she  views  her  face,  And  drest  her  image 
in  the  floating  glass. 

1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  V,  8r  b,  He  was  the  floure  of 
kynges  passed,  and  a  glasse  to  them  that  should  succede. 
1570  DEE  Math,  PreJ.  3  To  behold  in  the  Glas  of  Creation, 


GLASS. 

the  Forme  of  Formes.  1579  LYLY  Enplntes  i Arb.)  107  Louers  | 
that  haue  bene  deceiued  by  fancy,  the  glasse  of  pestilence. 
1607  TOURNEUR  Kn:  Trag.  IV.  iii.  Wks.  1878  II.  128  Be  thou  , 
a  glasse  for  maides.  1673  TEMPLE  Obs.  I'nited  Prov.  Wks. 
1731  I.  25  He  began  to  see,  in  the  Glass  of  Time  and  Experi- 
ence, the  true  Shapes  of  all  human  Greatness  and  Designs. 
1714  FORTESCUE-ALANU  Pref.  to  FortcseitSs  Al>s.  -V  /./;//. 
Mon.  72  History  and  Antiquity  is  the  Glass  of  Time.  1771 
WESLEY  ll'ks.  (1872)  V.  283  We  are  to  see  the  Creator  in  the 
glass  of  every  creature.  18. .  LOWELL  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  3^7 
Man,  Woman,  Nature,  each  is  but  a  glass  Where  the  soul 
sees  the  image  of  herself. 

e.  A  magic  mirror,  a  crystal,  etc.,  used  in  magic 
art.  Also  glass  of  skill. 

i  i«66  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuau's   Theat.   World  S  vi  b,    I 
A  childe,  who  after  he  had  looked  in  a  glasse  shewed  him  of    ' 
hys  destruction.      1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xm.  xix. 
316  The   regular,  the   irregular,  the   coloured   and   cleare 
glasses.      1589  R.  ROBINSON  Gold.  Afirr.  (Chetham  Soc.)  53 
He  slept  into  his  cave  And  brought  a  glass  of  skill  exceeding    | 
brave.     1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  i.  119  Yet  the  eight  appeares,     ; 
who  beares  a  glasse,  Which  shewes  me  many  more. 

9.  A  piece  of  glass  shaped  for  a  special  purpose, 
e.g.  one  of  the  glasses  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a 
lens,  a  watch-glass. 

1545  Rates  Custom-ho.  B  iij  b,  Glasses  for  spectacles.  1657 
R.  LIGON  Harbaiioes  (1673)  29  Not  unlike  the  mould  that 
the  Spectacle-makers  grinde  their  glasses  on.  1665  HOOKE 
Microgr.  73,  I  provided  me  with  a  Prismatical  Glass,  made 
hollow,  just  in  the  form  of  a  Wedge.  1802  PALEY  Nat. 
Tlieol.  iii.  24  Our  artist . .  produced  a  correction  of  the  defect 
by  imitating,  in  glasses  made  from  different  materials,  the 
effects  of  the  different  humours  through  which  the  rays  of 
light  pass  before  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  Ivi,  Pleydell  wiped  the  glasses  of  his  spec- 
tacles. 1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  390  Having 
cleaned  the  glasses  of  a  good  telescope,  I  hastened  to  the 
mast-head.  1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  208  Equally 
whether  the  lens  be  of  water  inclosed  between  glasses  like 
watch-glasses,  or  of  solid  glass.  Ibid.  211  The  image  or 
picture  of  the  sun  formed  by  that  glass  or  lens.  1884  F.  J. 
BRITTEN  Watch  4  Clockm.  112  [A]  Glass  Height  Guage  . . 
is  especially  useful  in  fitting  glasses  to  hunting  watches 
where  there  is  but  little  spare  room. 
b.  A  burning-glass. 

ni63i  DONNE  To  Mr.  R.  Woodward  21  Wks.  (Grosart) 
II.  76  As  Men  force  the  sun  with  much  more  force  to  passe, 
By  gathering  his  beams  with  a  christall  glasse.    1670  DRYDEN 
ind  ft.  Cong.  Granada  v.  ii,  For  if  that  heat  your  glances    i 
cast  were  strong,  Your  eyes,  like  glasses,  fire,  when  held  so    I 
long. 

10.  An  optical  instrument  used  as  an  aid  to  sight. 

a.  gen. 

1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  Fresny's  A  musem.  Ser.  t;  Com.  90  They 
view  a  single  Shilling  in  a  Multiplying  Glass,  which  makes 
it  appear  a  Thousand.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  i.  29  How 
sight  is  assisted  by  glasses. 

fig.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  563  It  is  only  the 
half-reasoner,  who.  .uses  a  glass  full  of  flaws,  that  hunts  for 
it  in  vain.  1788  GIBBON  peel,  ft  /•'.  xlvii.  IV.  553  note.  In 
the  contemplation  of  a  minute  or  remote  object,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  borrow  the  aid  of  the  strongest  glasses.  1847 
L.  H  UNT  Men,  Women  S,  B.  I.  i.  6  The  strong  glass  of  science 
has  put  an  end  to  the  assumptions  of  fiction. 

b.  A  telescope  or  other  instrument  for  distant 
vision.     More  explicitly  SPY-GLASS,  FIELD-GLASS, 
OPEBA-QLASS,  etc. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  i,  As  a  man.  .Taketh 
a  glasse  prospective  good  and  true,  By  which  things  most 
remote  are  full  in  view.  1638  WILKINS  New  World  iii.  (1707) 
26  By  the  help  of  Galileus's  Glass.. the  Heavens  are  made 
more  present  to  us  than  they  were  before.  1677  PLOT  Ox- 
fordsh.  215  He  used  these  glasses  in  Celestial  Observations. 
1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier (1840)  97  We  could  see  him.. 
by  our  glasses.  1779  G.  KEATE  Sk.fr.  Nat.  (ed.  2)  II.  87 
Three  or  four  ladies.. were  come  up  with  their  glasses  in 
their  hands,  to  take  a  view  of  the  new-arrived  Indiamen. 
1840  MARRYA  r  Poor  Jack  xxi,  A  first-rate  glass,  Jack.  1873 
TRISTRAM  Moat  vi.  99  Even  without  a  glass  we  could  dis- 
tinctly make  out  Jerusalem. 

O.  A  microscope.     More  explicitly  magntfymg- 

glass. 

1646  J  HALL  Horz  I  ~ac.  185  Small  peeces  best  commend 
themselves  through  a  Magnifying  Glasse.  1664  POWER 
Exp.  Philos.  4  If  you  divide  the  Bee  . .  you  shall  without 
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see  the  penitent  glasses  melt,  a  1621  BEAI-M.&  FL.  Thieny 
ff  Throd.  v.  ii,  Love,  I  must  die,  I  faint,  close  up  my 
glasses. 

12.    a.  A  WEATHER-GLASS,  a  barometer,    b.  A 
thermometer. 

a.  1688  J.  SMITH  Baroscope  <&  Such  times  as  the  Wind 
sets . .  contrary  in  Nature  to  that  Weather  which  the  Glass 
predicts.     1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  214  P  4  A  state  weather, 
glass,  that,  .presages  all  changes  and  revolutions  in  govern- 
ment,  as  the  common  glass  does  those  of  the  weather.    1781 
W.  BLAKE  Ess.  Hunting  (1788)  9  When  he  . .  finds  the  air 
moist,  .the  quick-silver  in  his  glass  moderately  high.     1843 
LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894)  II.  370  South-west  wind,  not 
sunny,  glass  at  fair.     1867  DICKENS  Lett.  13  Nov.  f  18801  II. 
304  The  glass  is  rising  high  to-day. 

b.  1775  T.  HUTCHINSON  Diary  21  July  I.  493  Warm  like 
a  New  England  day— the  glasses  in  the  shade  about  75. 

till.    13.  [Perh.  another  word  ;  cf.  GLASS  v., 
GLAZE  v.]   =  GLOSS  sb?  i,  i  b.] 

155*  [see  glassivorm  in  16].  a  1569  KYNCES.MILL  Conjl.  TV. 
Satan  (1576)  A  vij  b,  The  more  shameful!  facts  he  leadeth 
vs  vnto,  the  more  goodly  glasse  he  setteth  on  them.  1579 
TOMSON  Cah'ins  Serai.  Tim.  89/1  By  this  meanes,  hegiueth 
greater  glasse  [orig.  plus  grand  lustre}  to  y"  grace  which  he 
vseth.  1594  HOOKF.K  Keel.  Pol.  Pref.  vii.  5  i  It  is  no  part  of 
my  secret  meaning,  .to  set  upon  the  face  of  this  cause  any 
fairer  glass  than  the  naked  truth  doth  afford.  1598  FLORID, 
Accauigliarc,  to  stringe  silke  or  giue  it  a  glasse.  1605 
BRETON  Old  Man's  Less.  (Grosart)  10/2  Sattens..with  such 
a  glasse,  that  you  may  almost  see  your  face  in  it.  1622 
MABDE  tr.  A  lemon's  Guzman  d'Alf.  \\.  220  To  take  away 
the  dust  from  them,  or  to  giue  them  a  better  glasse. 
IV.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

14.  simple  attrib.,  passing  into  quasi-adjf'. 
a.  Made  of  glass. 

Formerly  often  united  with  a  hyphen. 

ccjoo  U.Bzda's  Hist.  v.  v.  (MS.  B;  E.  E.  T.  S.  II.  494', 
He  . .  him  onsende  an  gljes-fzt  mid  wine  jefylled.  c  1205 
LAV.  17724  He  nom  his  glaes-fat  \f  1175  vnnal]  anan  & 
be  king  mah  J>er  on.  1600  SURFI.ET  Countrie  Fartne  it. 
Ixx.  419  Put  them  all  together  in  a  glasse  vessell,  or 
earthen  one  well  glassed.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  i.  (1651) 
36  That  . .  Oyle  may  be  better  . .  if  it  be  drawn  in  Balneo, 
with  a  gourd,  and  glasse-head.  1642  Rates  Merchandize 
29,  Glasse  pipes.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  cviii.  134 
The  distilled  water  hereof,  that  is  drawn  forth  with  a  Glasse- 
Still.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  88  Several  Glass-Trunks, 
or  Cylindrical  Glass-Tubes.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  36  Take 
a  small  Glass-Cane  about  a  foot  long,  seal  up  one  end. 
1676  tr.  Gitillaliere's  Vcy.  A  them  269  A  kind  of  Glass- 
bottles  that  hold  each  of  them  three  or  four  pints,  c  1678 
Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  I.  169  Neither  the  glass  penns  nor  any 
other  sorts  are  neare  soe  good  [as  steel  pens].  1722  DE  FOE 
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one  knows  (who  has  been  conversant  with  M  icroscopes)  that 
we  have  some  Glasses  which  will  magnify  a  simple  Point . . 
so  as  to  [etc.].  1780  HARRIS  Philol.  Enq.  Wks.  (1841)  425 
Those  beings  which,  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  even  escape 
our  perception.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  S,  Clockm.  (1892) 
290  If  the  finger  is  . .  looked  at  through  the  stone  wuh  a 
watchmaker's  glass,  the  grain  of  the  skin  will  be  plainly 
visible  if  the  stone  is  not  a  diamond. 
d.  An  EYE-GLASS  ;  also  in  //.  spectacles. 
1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Lc  Blanc's  Trav.  in.  314  Well  mounted, 
and  glasses  before  his  eyes  to  preserve  them  from  the  wind. 
1746  COLLINS  Odes,  Manners  (1771)  78  While  ever  varying 
as  they  pass  To  some  Contempt  applies  her  glass.  1784 
COWPER  Task  vl.  288  Stationed  there  . .  With  glass  at  eye, 


her  glass  at  the  man  who  was  lighting  the  argand  lamps. 
1864  TENNYSON  Grandmother  xxvii,  Get  me  my  glasses, 
Annie.  1866  MRS.  GASKELL  Wives  f,  Dau.  xi.  (1867)117 
My  lady  took  off  her  glasses. 

t 11.  transf.  The  eye-ball,  the  eye.   poet. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  i.  iii.  208  Euen  in  the  glasses  of  thine 
eyes  I  see  thy  greeued  heart.  1607  —  Cor.  III.  n.  117  Ihe 
smiles  of  Knaues  Tent  in  my  cheekes,  and  Schoole-boyes 
Teares  take  vp  The  Glasses  of  my  sight  !  1608  I  frksk. 
7'ra?.  i.  x,  O,  were  it  lawful  that  your  pretty  souls  Might 
look  from  heaven  into  your  father's  eyes,  Then  should  you 


in  separating  such  bodies.  1768  Chron.  in  Ann.  Kig. 
113/1  The  glass  grinders  assembled  in  a  body  to  petition 
liament  for  an  augmentation  of  their  wages.  1795  ASH, 

r%nl       •/  :/*cc.o-l-itt,jlfltr       1*16  fiASdllfiXK  Steel  Gl.  '  Arb.  I   C  Z 


ing     Or      "I  llilSMC-IIIillting.          l7*      •    I'-AI^      '    Itrlrl.     till.,     ^v. ..'... 

44  Glass  making  was  certainly  known  to  ihe  Egyptians. 
1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  iii  21  When  the  smith  and  the 
"glassemender  driue  theire  white  and  fury  fires.  1762  H. 
WAI.POI.E  I'ertiif's  Aneed.  Paint.  I.  vi.  126  He  [Marc 
Willems]  made  designs  for  most  of  the  painters,  'glass- 
painters  and  arras-makers  of  his  time.  1847  LD.  LINDSAY 
Chr.  Art  I.  no  Miniature  and  "glass-painting,  .and  similar 
. .  graceful  branches  of  art.  1897  Daily  News  13  May 
8/5  T.  A.,  "glass-polisher,  pleaded  guilty  to  [etc.].  1720 
STRYPE  Stmft  Sum.  Land.  II.  y.  xv.  240/2  The  "Glass- 
Sellers  in  London  were  much  aggrieved  at  this.  1858  SIM- 
MONDS  Diet.  Trade,  "Glass-silivrer,  one  who  coats  glass 
with  quicksilver  for  mirrors,  &c.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
*Glass-silverii'gt  glass  for  mirrors  or  ornamentation  is  sil- 
vered by  one  of  two  methods.  IHd.,  'f, lass-soldering. 
Ibid.,  'Glass-spinning.  1858  SlMMONDS/J/r/.  Trade,'Glass- 
stainer.  See  Glass-painter.  Ibid.,  ''Glass-staining,  the 
process  of  colouring  or  painting  glass. 


Cork.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  I.  439  If  care  be  taken . . 
to  break  the  largest  lumps  with  a  glass-pestle  or  spatula. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  574  By  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  glass  vessel.  1853  Honseh.  Words  n  June  353/2 
There  is  (or  was)  a  famous  glass-bead  factory  at  Murano. 
,853  W.  GREGORY  Inorg.  Chem.  (ed.  3!  101  Small  bottles  . . 
closely  fitted  with  glass  stoppers.  1863  TYNDALL  Fragm. 
Sci.  viii.  (1871)  185  Glass  lenseswere  employed  to  concentrate 
the  rays. 

b.  Glazed,  having  pieces  or  panes  of  glass  set 

in  a  frame.     Cf.  GLASS-CASE,  -COACH,  -HOUSE,  etc. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i.  308  A  turret  of  stone  . .  hauing 

a  great  glasse-janthorne  in  the  toppe  . .  with  a  great  copper 


that  they  might  work  and  not  be  discerned.  1664  EVELYN 
Kal.  Hort.  (1729*  193  You  may.  .have  early  Sallets  on  the 
Hot-Bed,  and  under  Glass  Frames  and  Bells.  1700  T. 
BROWN  tr.  Fmny's  Amusem.  Ser.  <y  Com.  116  Every 
Coffee-House  is  Illuminated  . .  without  by  a  fine  Glass- 
Lanthorn.  1834  Gentl.  Mag.  CIV.  I.  208  He  can  look  through 
a  glass-door  at  the  German  Curiosity-chamber  within.  1838 
Penny  Cycl.  XI.  75  Peas  or  beans  . .  such  as  are  forced  and 
require  glass  frames  to  protect  them.  1845  JAMES  Smuggler 
III.  129  Sir  Robert  Croyland  they  found  looking  out  of  the 
glass-door.  i886TuprER  My  Life  as  Author  no  Ourglass- 
porch  entrance  at  Albury.  1895  Daily  News  23  Feb.  5/2 
'  We  work  in  a  glass  hive ',  said  the  late  Lord  Russell  many 
years  ago. 

15.  General  comb. :   a.  attributive,  as  glass  busi- 
ness, -line,  -shop,  trade. 


business'.  1639  CARTWRICHT  Royal!  Slave  I.  iii.  Would  doe 
as  much  harme  in  a  Kingdome,  as  a  monkey  in  a  "Glasse- 
shop. 

b.  objective,  as  glass-bevdler,  -embosser,  -en- 
graver, -grinder,  -maker,  -mender,  -painter, 
-polisher,  -seller,  -silverer,  -stainer;  glass-anneal- 
ing (in  quot.  attrib.'},  -bevelling,  -colouring,  -em- 
bossing, -engraving,  -gilding,  -grinding,  -making, 
-painting,  -silvering,  -soldering,  -spinning,  -stain- 
ing vbl.  sbs.  Also  GLASS-CUTTER,  -CUTTING. 
1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  *Glass  annealing  furnace;  1891 


7  Nov.  3/6  Emploj  w.  .* ..  ..w  — .  — v- 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  'Glass-coloring,  tinting  glass  by 
incorporating  metallic  oxides  in  its  substance.  1858  SIM- 
MONDS  Diet.  Trade,  * Glass-embosser,  an  ^ornamenter  of 


c.  similative, a.sglass-{lear(cf.OE.£lxs-A/uttor), 
-coloured,  -green,  hard  adjs. ;  also  glass-like  adj. 
and  adv. 

1890  Dominion  lllustr.  Christm.  No.,  A  lakelet  whose 
water  was  waveless  and  ^glass-clear.  a  1661  HOLYDAY 
jnvenal  174  It  was  sprinkled  over  with  hyaline  or  "glass- 
colour'd  dust.  1790  A.  WILSON  Hardyknnte  Poet.  Wks. 
(1846)  136  Loose  from  his  side  a  'glass-green  horn  he  drew. 
1882  NARES  Seamanshif  (ed  61  243  Round  bars  of  "glass- 
hard  steel.  1889  Katun  7  Nov.  12  If  steel  has  to  be  made 
glass-hard.,  mercury  is  used.  161661  HOLYDAY  Persias  309 
How  he  swells,  And  breaks  with  *gjass-like  choller.  1621 
LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  180  Sometimes  would  hee..cast  a 

I'd 


grinders  often  complain  of  the  trouble  they  meet  with 


Deiore,  Ana  giass-iiKe  clearness  mix  u  wuu  n.ulty  bore.  1889 
HISSEY  Tour  in  Phaeton  190  The  Mirror  Broad.. may  not 
be  always  so  smooth  and  glass-like  as  when  we  saw  it. 

d.  parasynthetic    and   instrumental,    as    glass- 
bowled,  -built,  -covered,  -legged,  -panelled  adjs. 

1891  Daily  News  28  May  6/1  That  was  with  a  "glass- 
bowled  lamp,  whereas  this  was  a  brass  and  copper  one.  1781 
E.  DARWIN  Bat.  Card.,  Earn.  Veg.  iv,  In  "glass-built  fanes. 
1898  Westm.  Gaz.  ii  Mar.  i/i  There  is  a  spacious  balcony, 
which  opens  into  a  "glass-covered  gallery.  1824  Body  4- 
.S»»/(ed.  4)  I.  42  The  "glass-legged  stool  of  an  electrifying 
apparatus.  1895  U  "estm.  Gaz.  28  Jan.  5/1  A  "glass-panelled 

;    hearse  drawn  by  four  horses. 

16.  Special  comb. :  glass-artist,  one  who  de- 
signs coloured  or  stained  glass  windows ;  glass- 
ball,  a  ball  made  of  glass,  used  as  an  ornament  or 
toy,  a  mark  for  shooting  at,  etc. ;  t  glass-band, 
one  of  the  strips  of  lead  for  securing  the  panes  of 

I  glass  in  a  window ;  glass-bell  =  BELL-GLASS  ; 
t  glass-belly,  a  bellied  glass  flask,  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  retort ;  glass  -  blower,  one  who 
blows  and  fashions  glass ;  so  glass-blowing  vbl. 
sb.;  glass-breaker  Sc.,t a  tippler;  glass-calm, 
a  calm  when  the  sea  is  smooth  as  glass ;  glass- 
cavity,  a  cavity  in  a  mineral  filled  with  a  glassy 
substance;  glass-chalcedony, -chord(seequots.); 
glass-crab,  the  larva  of  a  palinuroid  or  scyllaroid 
shrimp ;  glass-culture,  culture  of  fruit,  etc.  under 
glass;  glass  -  cupboard,  a  glazed  book  -  case  ; 
glass-drop  •=  DROP  sb.  10  h ;  glass-dust,  pow- 
dered glass,  used  for  grinding  and  polishing;  glass- 
eel,  -enamel  (see  quots.) ;  glass-faced  a.,  reflect- 
ing, like  a  mirror,  the  looks  of  another ;  glass-fur- 
nace, a  furnace  in  which  the  materials  of  glass  are 

!    fused ;  glass-gall,  a  whitish  salt  scum  cast  up  from 

|  glass  in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  glass-gazing  «.,  given 
to  contemplating  oneself  in  a  mirror ;  t  glass-gilt  a. , 
thinly  coated  with  a  glassy  surface  ;  glass-glazed 
a.,  (of  pottery)  having  a  glaze  of  substantial  thick- 
ness; glass-grenade,  a  grenade  with  case  made  of 
glass  instead  of  metal ;  glass-height-gauge,  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  height  of  watch-glasses ; 
f  glass-helmet,  a  glass  covering  used  by  early 
chemists  as  a  protection  for  the  head  ;  glass-metal, 
glass  in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  glass-mosaic,  -mould, 
nautilus  (see  quots.)  ;  t  glass-ore,  a  rich  kind  of 
silver  ore  ;  glass-organist,  ?  a  performer  on  the 
musical  glasses  ;  glass-oven  (see  quot.) ;  glass- 
paper,  paper  covered  with  finely-powdered  glass 
for  polishing  or  smoothing  wood,  bone,  etc.  :  so 
glass-paper  v,,  to  rub  or  polish  with  glass-paper ; 
glass-plate,  t  («)  (see  1uot-  '642) ;  (*)  a  sheet  of 
glass;  glass-pock,  -pox,  an  eruptive  disease,  Vari- 
cella coniformis ;  glass  -  porcelain  (see  quot.) ; 
glass-pot,  a  pot  or  crucible  used  for  fusing  the 
materials  of  glass  in  a  glass-furnace ;  glass-press, 
-proof  (see quots.) ;  glass-rope  (sponge), thegenus 
HTALONEMA;  ^g\a.aa-aa\\,=glass-gall;  glass-sand, 
sand  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass ;  t  glass-set 
a.,  put  into  shape  before  a  mirror ;  glass-shaped  a., 
shaped  like  a  drinking-glass,  cyathiform  ;  glass- 
shell,  a  name  given  to  certain  molluscs  (see  quots.) ; 
glass-shrimp,  a  larval  form  of  certain  storaato- 


GLASS 

potions  crustaceans;  glasi-slag,  the  refuse  of  glass- 
manufacture  ;  glass-anail,  a  snail  of  the  genus 
I'itrina,  having  a  thin  translucent  shell ;  glass- 
make,  (a)  a  large  limbless  lizard,  Ophiosaurits 
ventralis,  with  a  very  brittle  tail,  common  in  the 
southern  U.S. ;  (6)  a  lizard  of  the  genus  Pscudopus ; 
glass-soap,  a  name  given,  in  glass-making,  to  per- 
oxide of  manganese  (see  quot.) ;  glass-sponge  --- 
glass-rope  sponge  (above);  fglass-stone,  a  kind  of 
transparent  stone,  Jmica;  also  ? Brazilian  pebble; 
glass-tinner,  the  workman  who  applies  tin-foil  to 
mirror-plates;  glass-ware,  articles  made  of  glass; 
t  glass-weed  =  GLASS-WORT  ;  glass-wool  (see 
quot.) ;  glass-worm,  the  glow-worm  (cf.  glare-, 
glaze-worm) ;  tglass-WTight  =  GLAZiEB. 

1889  H.  A.  DODDS  Kff.  Pan's  Exhil.  7  The  'glass-arti.t 
..when  he  designs  a  window,  frankly  recognizes  these  re- 
strictions. 1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  r.  22  It  is 
full  of  Lamps,  and  curiosities  it)  "glass  balls,  of  which  one, 
foe  instance,  contains  a  little  galley.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
Supp.,  Glass-balls,  ..  circular  or  otherwise  shaped  hollow 
vessels  of  glass  coloured  within  so  as  to  imitate  the  semi- 
pellucid  gems.  1880  New  1'irginians  II.  223  There  are 
also  hunting  and  fishing  clubs,  and  glass-ball  matches.  1577 
in  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgtnv  (1876)  67  The  said  erle  furnesana 
*glasbandis,  soilburdis,  lyme,  and  sand.  1641  FRENCH  Dis- 
till, iii.  (1651)68  Over  it  hang  a  *Glasse-bell.  1719  LONDON 
&  WISE  Compl.  Card.  309  We  must  sow  upon  it,  under 
Glass- Bells,  some  good  bright  Curled  Lettuce.  1831  CARLYI.K 
Sart.Res.  in.  vii,  Wert  thou.  .covered  up  within  the  largest 
imaginable  Glass-bell.  1681  tr.  WWU  Ktm.  Med.  Wks. 
Vocab.,  Balneum  Marix.  is  a  way  of  distilling  with  a  " 

in..  i._ij; .!._; i: .  i.c . 


you  a  curve  of  crystal  from  the  end  of  his  pipe.  ?  1829  Lond. 
Rncycl.  X.  230/2  *Glass-blowing  is  the  art  of  forming  ves- 
sels of  glass.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xlv,  I  think  we  had  better 
lie  down,  Captain,  if  ye're  no  agreeable  to  another  cheerer. 
But  troth,  ye're  nae  *glass-breaker ;  and  neither  am  I.  1893 
Times  3  July  i  i/i  There  was  a  'glass  calm  down  the  Renfrew 
and  Ayrshire  shores.  1896  Daily  Nttus  12  June  6/7  A  glass 
calm  set  in  which  stayed  the  cutter.  1857  SORBV  in  Q.  Jriil. 
Geol.  Soc.  XIV.  466  It  appears  to  me  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  adopt  a  term  analogous  to  that  so  generally 
adopted  for  fluid-filled  cavities,  and  call  these  glass-filled 
cavities  "glass-cavities.  1874  WARD  ibid.  XXXI.  397  The 
augite  crystals  present  many  glass-cavities.  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Sitfp.i  'Glass-Chalcedony,  a  mixture  of  several  ingre- 
dients, with  the  common  matter  of  glass,  will  make  it  repre- 
sent the  semi-opake  gems,  the  jaspers,  agates,  chalcedonies, 
&c.  1825  DANNELKV  Eiuycl.  Mas.,  'Glass  chard,  a  clavier 
instrument,  mounted  with  glass  bars  instead  of  strings. 
1855  OGILVIE,  Siippl.,*G/aw-c>-a^,  the  name  given  to  species 
of  the  genus  Phyllosoma  which  are  as  transparent  nearly  as 
glass.  1877  HuxLEY^MaC.  In-j.  Anim.  356  The  Glass-crabs, 
or  PUyllosomata  are  singular  marine  pelagic  Crustacea. 
1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888!  II.  55  Laricaia  ..the 
young  forming  the  '  glass  crabs ',  which  formerly,  under  the 
name  Phyllosama.,  were  regarded  as  adults.  1886  Pall 
MallG.  19  June  14/1  *Glass  culture  is  also  now  so  cheap. 
1711  SHAFTESB.  C/iarac.  (1737)  III.  328  Folio's  and  other 
volumes  ..  on  the  advanc'd  shelves  or  "glass-cupboards 
of  the  lady's  closets.  1662  "Glass  Drops  [see  DROP  s/>. 
lob].  1710  J.  CLARKE  Rohaulfs  Nat.  Phil.  (1729)  I. 
137  The  scattering  about  of  the  Particles  of  the  Glass- 
drop,  is  owing  to  [etc.].  1598  SYLVESTER  DM  Bartns  n.  ii. 
ll.  Babylon  264  \Ve.  -in  "glasse-dust  did  commence  To  draw 
the  round  Earth's  fair  circumference.  1840  F.  D.  BENNETT 
Whaling  Voy.  II.  267  The  "Glass-Eel,  or  Small-Head.  (Lep- 
tocephalns,  Sp.).  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
paradoxical  fishes  the  ocean  affords.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  *Glass-cnaniet,  a  semi-lucid  or  an  opaque  glass, 
which  owes  its  milkiness  to  the  addition  of  binoxide  of  tin. 
1607  SHAKS.  Timon  \.  \.  58  The  "glasse-fac'd  Flatterer.  1632 
SHERWOOD,  A  "Glasse-furnace,  verriere,  a  1704  LOCKE  (J.  1, 


and  a  little  Glass-galls.  1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  *  Gl. 
166  A  white  porous  scum,  known  by  the  name  of  sandiver 
or  glass-gall,  rises  through  the  mass.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  11. 
11.  19  A.. whoreson  "glasse-gazing  super-serukeable  finicall 


one).    «i6a6  BACON /Vyj.j?««.Wks.i827  VII.  191  Letproof   i 
be  made  of  the  incorporating  of  copper  or  brass  with  "glass-    ' 
metal.    1854  FAIRHOLT  Diet.  Art,  ^Glass-mosaic,  a  modern 
Italian  work  in  imitation  of  the  antique  . .  formed  of  small 
squares  of  coloured  glass . .  and  used  for  brooches  [etc.].  1870 
SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT  Lea.  Archit.  I.  178  The  introduction  of. 
glass  mosaic  on  the  tombs  of  the  builder  and  rebuilder  of 
the  Abbey.    ^75  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,*Glass-moM,  a  metal- 
lie  snapmg-box  in  which  glass  is  pressed  or  blown  to  form. 
1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  294,1  The  shells  of  this  genus  [Cari- 
S*Tf  JS™  fo"nerly  known  to  collectors  under  the  name 
?£.', '     Slass  Nautllus  '•     '683  PETTUS  Fleta  Mitt.  i.  ii.  5    I 
"Glass-Oars  (as  the  cheifest  of  the  leaden  Coloured  Oars) 
almost  to  be  compared  to  the  best  digested  Silver.      1759 


^ —  ~~,.,  •  .tt^itu  iiirtiiiucr  in  wnicn  just-made  glass  in 
sheets  or  ware  is  placed  to  cool  gradually.  1847  SMEATON 
Builder  s  Man.  97  i  his  bemg  done,  the  work  may  be  cleaned 
off  with  a  piece  of  "glass-paper.  1873  SPON  \Varkshof  Rec. 
ber.  i.  84/1  Take  a  sheet  of  the  finest  glass-paper,  and  when 


Merchandize  29  "Glasse  plates  or  sights  for  looking  glasses 
unfyled.    1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  579  In  forming  glass-plates 
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by  the  extension  of  a  cylinder  into  a  plane,  the  workman 
first  [etc.].      1858  B.  RIDGE  Health  fy  Dis.  118  The  super- 
fluity of  the  acid  and  acrid  materials  in  children  will  beget 
*glass-pock.      1879  St.  George's  !1osf>.  Rep.   IX.  603  The 
patient  had  in  his  youth  suffered  from  scarlatina  and  'glass- 
pox'.     1733  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  «?«//.,  *Glass  f>orcelahit  the 
name  given  by  many  to  a  modern  invention  of  imitating  the 
china  ware  with  glass.    //•///.,  *Glass  Pots.     1819  KRANDF 
Chew.  (1841)  1039  The  glass-pots  are  placed  round  a  dome- 
shaped  furnace  ..  there  are  generally  six  in  each  furnace. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  *Glass-j>rcss,  a  device  to  apply 
pressure  to  glass  in  a  mold  while  in  a  plastic  state.     1842 
FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  *Gla$s  proofs,   see  Bologna  Phials. 
Bologna.  Phials  or  Proofs  are  small  round  bottles  of  unan- 
nealed  glassj  which  fly  to  pieces  directly  anything  angular 
is  dropped  into  them.      1855  KINGSLF.Y  Glancus  (1878)  86 
Hyalonemas,  or  *glass-rope  sponges.    1713  tr.  Pomcfs  Hist. 
Dru^s  I.  v.  §  21  Of  Sandiver,  or  *Glass  Salt.      1863  A.  C. 
RAMSAY  Phys.  Geoe.  139  The  *glass-sand  used  in  this  country 
is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Eocene  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and   from   the  sand-dunes  on  the   borders  of  the  Bristol 
Channel.     itopMARSTON  Sco.  I'illatiic  it.  vi.  201  Then  Mato 
comes  with  his  new  *glasse-set  face.     1776-^96  WITHERING 
Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  201  Male,  nectary  in  the  centre; 
*glass-shaped.      1854   MAYXE  Expos.  Lex.t  Glass-shaped, 
See   Cyathiformis.      1851   GOSSE  Z&ol.   220  *Glass   shells 
(a.  HyaUa   tridentata  \    b.  Cleodora  Pyramidata).     1855 
OGILVIE,  Suppl.,  Glass-shell^  species  of  Hyalea,  whose  shells 
look  as  if  they  had  been  blown  out  of  the  thinnest  glass. 
1879  ROSSITER  Diet.  Set.   Terms  s.v.t  Glass  shell  =  Cari- 
naria,  belongs   to  Gasteropoda,     /bid.,  *Gtass  shrimp  = 
Erich  thus.     1612  STURTEVANT  Afffa/tica  (1854)  113  'Glasse- 
slage  is  a  liquid  material!  of  a  glassie  substance.    1878  Ure's 
Diet.  Arts  (ed.  7)  IV.  408  Glass-slag.     1851-6  WOODWARD 
Mollusca  163  *Glass-snail,      1736  MORTIMER  Nat.  Hist. 
Carolina  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIX.  258  Caecilia  maculattt : 
The  *G lass- Snake.     1796  MORSE  Atntr.  Geog.  I.  221  The 
glass  snake.  .A  small  blow  with  a  stick  will  separate  the  body, 
not  only  at  the  place  struck,  but  at  two  or  three  other  places, 
the  muscles  being  articulated  in  a  singular  manner,  quite 
through  to  the  vertebra.    1884-5  Riverside  *\~at.  Hist.  11888) 
III.  ^34  fseudopus  gractlis,  the  Khasya  glass-snake  ..  in- 
habiting the  Khasya  Hills  of  India.     1832  G.  R.  PORTER 
Porcelain  fy  Gl.  :48  Black  oxide  of  manganese  has  long  been 
used  for  clearing  glass  from  any  foul  colour  which  it  might 
accidentally  possess  through  the  impurity  of  the  alkali  em- 
ployed . .  This  property . .  occasioned  it  to  be  anciently  known 
as  *glass  soap.  1875  Scribners  Mag.  Nov.  42  *  Glass-sponges. 
1884  tr.  y.  y.  Rein's  Japan  486  The  well-known  glass-sponge 
(Hyalonema  Sieboldi'.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1. 54  The  hither 
part  [of  Spain]  aboundeth  besides  with  stone  glasses,  or 
glasse  stones  [orig.  spccitlaribns  lapidibus\.     Ibid.  II.  595 
The  best  piastre . .  is  . .  made  of  the  Talc  or  the  glasse 
stone  aforesaid.     1642  Rafts  Merchandize  29  Glasse  stone, 

S'ates,  for  spectacles  rough  the  dozen  00.13.04.  1839 
RE  Diet.  Arts  592  The  "glass-tinner  . .  taking  a  sheet  of 
tinfoil  adapted  to  his  purpose  ..spreads  it  on  the  table, 
and  applies  it  closely  with  a  brush.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng. 
Tradesman  xxvi.  (1841'  I.  267  "Glass  ware  from  Stur- 
bridge.  e  1850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  225  He  was  a  poor 
man,  who  had  laid  out  the  little  money  he  possessed  in  a 
basket  of  glassware.  1568  TURNER  Herbal  in.  37  It  maye 
be  called  also  *GIaswede,  because  the  ashe  of  it  serve 
to  make  glas  with.  1712  tr.  Panel's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  101 
A  Plant  ..  which  the  Botanists  call  Kali,  .and  we.  .Glass- 
weed.  1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  *Glass-wool,  glass  spun  out  to 
a  very  fine  fibre.  Used  in  the  filtration  of  acids.  1552 
HuLOET,*Glasse  worme  or  grene  wonne,  whiche  shyneth  in 
the  nyghte  wyth  a  glasse  lyke  golde,  cantharis,  cantharida.  ' 
1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  976  In  English,  Glow- 
worm, Shine-worm,  Glass- worm,  c  1440 /V»w/.  Parv.  198  i 
*Glasse  wryte  ..  Titrarins.  1627  Dumbarton  Bnrgk  Rec. 
in  J.  Irving  Hist.  Dumbartonsn.  11860)  478  Thay  ordanit 
the  glasswryt  mak  up  a  new  glas  to  the  Tolbooth  in  the 
loist  windo. 

t  Glass,  sb2    Obs.  ran.     [a.  OF.  glas,  glais]    \ 
A  resounding  noise. 

1483  Cath.  Angl*  158/1  A  Glasse  of  ringynge  or  trumpynge, 
classicum. 

t  Glass,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  glase.  [pcrh.  f. 
GLASS  st>.1 ;  but  cf.  Welsh  g/as,  grey.] 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  xiii.  n  b,  The  thyrde  is  of  a 
glasse  or  a  greenyshe  colour.  Ibid,  xciv.  37  Some  [men]  hath 
glase  and  dankyshe  skynnes. 

Glass  (glas),  v.  [f.  GLASS  sb.\ ;  cf  GLAZE  v.i, 
which  represents  an  equivalent  older  formation.] 

1.  trans.  To  fit  or  fill  in  with  glass  ;   =•  GLAZE  z;.l 
Now  rare. 

i&oLndloiuChiirchu.'.  Ace.  (Camden)  i  To  master  glasier 
for glassynge the wyndous.  I599M iNSHEU.ToGlasse orglaze. 
«i66i  FULLER  Wort/ties,  Devonshire  i.  (1662)  257  The  Lady 
glassing  the  Window  in  her  husbands  absence,  .caused  one 
child  more  then  she  then  had,  to  be  set  up.  1665  HP.  Cosix 
Corresp.  (Surtees)  II.  114  Are  the  windows  well  and  fairly 
glassed,  the  floor,  .well  and  even  layd  ?  18. .  CLOUGH  Poems 
<y  Rem,  (1869)  II.  97  [The  sun]  South  westering  now,  thro'  win- 
dows plainly  glassed.  1886  Clush.  Gloss.*  Glass  v.  to  glaze. 
Glassing  the  windows  is  to  put  the  panes  into  their  frames. 

2.  To  protect  by  a  covering  of  glass,  to  enclose 
or  case  in  glass  (rare ,.     Also  'nonce-use},  to  keep 
away  (from  the  air    by  enclosing  in  glass. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L,  L,  \\.  \.  244  As  levels  in  Christall  for 
some  Prince  to  buy.  Who  tendring  their  own  worth  from 
whence  they  were  glast,  Did  point  out  to  buy  them  along 
as  you  past.  1799-1805  WORDSW.  Prelnde  ix.  88  Tranquil 
almost  and  careless  as  a  flower  Glassed  in  a  green-house. 
1886  Century  Mug.  XXXII.  863/1  As  if  a  Iwy  were  an  orchid 
or  other  frail  exotic  to  be  glassed  away  from  the  rough  air 
of  manhood. 

t  b.  To  put  into  a  glass  vessel  for  the  purpose 
of  storing  or  keeping,  to  bottle.  Also  glass  up. 

17*8  E.  SMITH  Cotnpl.  Hoitsew.  (ed.  2)  155  When  your 
Quinces  are  clear  . .  glass  them  up,  and  when  they  are  cold, 
paper  them  and  keep  them  in  a  Stove.  Ibid.  182  When  the 
Syrup  will  jelly  and  the  Oranges  look  clear,  they  are- 
enough  ;  then  glass  them  with  the  holes  uppermost,  and 
pour  the  Syrup  upon  them. 


GLASS-CLOTH. 

c.  To  put  (bees    into  a  glass  hive. 

1791  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  IX.  108,  I  endeavoured  to  prevent 
such  an  increase  by  glassing  them  ;  but  many  of  the  stocks 
warmed  before  the  glasses  or  small  hives  were  full. 

f  3.  To  cover  with  a  vitreous  or  glass-like  snr- 
face;  =  GLAZED  2.  Obs. 

1577  FRAMPTOK  Joyful  A'ewes  i.  (1596)  8  In  siluer,  Glasse 
or  Tinne  [vessels],  or  any  other  things  glassed.  1657  TOM- 
I.ISSON  Renoifs  Disj>.  80  In  an  earthen  [vessel]  well  glassed, 
1658  ir.  Portals  Nat.  Magick  v.  v.  170  Make  a  vessel  of 
potters  earth,  .glassed  within  with  glass.  1661  HOVLK  Scff-t. 
Chcni.  i.  58, 1  have  observ'd  little  Grains  of  Silver  to  lie  hid  in 
the  small  Cavities  {perhaps  glass'd  over  by  a  vitrifying  heat 
in  Crucibles,  wherein  Silver  has  been  long  kept  in  Fusion. 

b.  said  of  frost,  rare. 

1880  Echo  ii  Dec.  2/6  Streams.. glassed  with  ice.  1890 
Hoy's  Own  Paper  1 1  Jan.  230/1  The  hedgerows . .  were  glassed 
with  most  amazing  traceries  in  diamond  arabesque. 

c.  To  make  (the  eye)  glassy.    (Cf.  GLAZE  r».l  6. 
1841  EMERSON  Ess.  Ser.  i.  iv.  Spiritual  Laws,  What  he  is 

engraves  itself  on  Tiis  face  . .  His  vice  glasses  his  eye,  de- 
means his  cheek. 

4.  To  set  (.an  object,  oneself)  before  a  minor  or 
other  reflecting  surface,  so  as  to  cause  an  image  to 
be  reflected;  also  to  view  the  reflection  of,  see  as 
in  a  mirror.     Often  rcfl.     Also  transf. 

1x 

;    tak 
d  .      . 

i  Mmselfe  in  her  faire  eyes,  c  1595  SOUTHWELL  St.  Peter's 
Coinf/.  17  O  pooles  .  .Where  Saints  reioyce  to  glasse  their 

!  glorious  face.  1651  Raleigh's  Ghost  38  Whose  infinite 
puissance  . .  we  are  partly  able  to  glass  and  see  tas  it  were 
by  reflection1.  1818  HVRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  clxxxiii.  Thou 
glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form  Glasses  itself  in 
i  em  pests.  1837  Eraser's  Mag.  XVI.  559  Many  of  his  con- 

'  temporaries  aimed  at  glassing  themselves  in  his  mirror,  and 
becoming  his  echoes.  1851  M.  ARNOLD  youth  Nat.  38 
Helicon  glassed  in  the  lake  Its  firs.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING 
A  ur.  Leigh  i.  7  All  which  images  Concentred  in  the  picture, 
glassed  themselves  Before  my  meditative  childhood.  1887 
GISSING  Thyrza  I.i  7The  opposite  slopes  glassed  themselves 

1    in  the  deep  dark  water. 

b.  Of  a  mirror  or  reflecting  surface  :  To  reflect, 
give  back  an  image  of. 

a  1628  F.  GREVILLE  BROOKE  Calica  Poems  (1633)  220  Let 
my  present  thoughts  be  glassed  In  the  thoughts  which  you 
have  passed.  1817  BYRON  Alan/red  n.  ii.  26  Thy  calm  clear 
brow,  Wherein  is  glass'd  serenity  of  soul.  1849  C  BRONTE 
Shirley  II.  iii.  92  His  serene  mind  could  glass  a' fair  image 
without  feeling  its  depths  troubled  by  the  reflection.  1853 
M.  ARNOLD  Sohrabfy  kitstitin  573  Nevermore  Shall  the  lake 
glass  her,  flying  over  it.  1887  T.  H  AKDY  Wood  landers  I.  viii. 
152  Both  looked  attractive  as  glassed  back  by  the  faithful 
reflector. 

5.  techn.  To  dress  (leather)  with  a  glassing-jack 
or  glassing-machine.     Also  to  glass  out. 

1885  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  278'!  'Ihe  hides  are  ..  again 
'  glassed  \  They  are  '  filled  '  with  paste,  glassed  in  the 
paste.  1897  C.  T.  DAVIS  Maniif.  Leather  (ed.  21  368  For 
the  morocco  or  lining  finisher  it  [a  machine]  will  glaze,  roll, 
pebble  and  glass  out. 

6.  intr.  To  glisten  like  glass,  nonce-use. 

1896  Atlantic  Monthly  May  607/1  Below  them  the  river 
glassed  and  gleamed  in  its  crooked  bed. 

Glass  case. 

1.  (as  two  words).  A  case  with  the  tipper  part 
made  chiefly  of  glass,  so  that  the  objects  contained 
may  be  seen  but  not  handled.  (The  first  quot.  may 
belong  to  2.) 

1649  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  220,  I  give  vnto  my  daughter 
Mary  Chapman  . .  a  glascase,  a  leafe  table  [etc.].  1709 
STEELE  Taller  No.  34  p  5  The  China  Figure  of  a  Lady  in 
the  Glass-Case.  1788  H.  WALMLE  Remit*,  ix.  74.  She  . . 
decorated  waxen  dolls  of  him  and  of  herself  to  be  exhibited  in 

f  lass-cases  in  Westminster- Abbey.  1834!*.  M  EDWIN  Angler  in. 
Vales  II.  103  [A  temple)  that  deserves  to  be  carved  in  ivory, 


and  put  into  a  class  case.   1857  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-Bits. 
(1870)  II.  357  His  verita' " 
mented  glass  case. 


ritable  cardinal's  hat,  in  u  richly  orna- 


t  b.  Gardening.    A  garden-frame.   Obs. 
1819  RE,F.sCycJ.,GJass-cas£, 

c.  jocosely.  A  place  partitioned  off  with  glass  or 
gla/ed  panels. 

1776  FOOTE  Capuchin  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  388,  I  saw  him  in 
one  of  the  glass-cases  at  church  ; .  .his  majesty  looked  at  me 
very  hard.  1855  DICKENS  Don-it  i.  x,  Haying  on  previous 
occasions  awaited  that  gentleman  successively  in  a  ball,  a 
glass  case,  a  waiting-room  [etc.]. 

2.  Gla'ss-case.     A  case  to  hold  glass-ware. 

1734  If  opes  Minor  Practicks  540  App.,  A  Glass-case  for 
Drink  ing-glasses. 

Gla'ss-cloth. 

1.  A  linen  cloth  used  for  drying  glass-ware ;  also 
as  a  background  for  embroidery  (see  quot.  1882 ). 

1851  lllustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  512  Plain  and  checked  glass- 
cloths.  i88a  CAULFEILD&  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  Glass 
c/0/Aj..have  been.. much  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
broidery, as  well  as  for  aprons  and  chair  covers.  1891  Times 
5  Oct.  4/3  Narrow  width  towellings,  glass  cloths,  and  the  like, 

2.  A  woven  fabric  made  of  fine-spun  glass  thread. 
(Only  as  two  words.) 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARU 
Diet.  Needlework,  Glass  cloth  . .  manufactories  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ecclesiastical  decorative  fabrics  composed  of 
glass  fibre  are  in  operation  in  Austria,  France  and  Italy. 

3.  Clolh  covered  with  powdered  glass,  used  like 
sand-paper  for  smoothing  or  polishing. 

1873  SPON  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  i.  407  'i  Polishing  Bullocks' 
Horns.  Well  scrape  with  glass  or  steel  scraper,  afterwards 
with  finest  glass-cloth. 


GLASS-COACH. 

f  Glass-coach.  Obs.  The  name  originally  given    | 
to  a  coach  with  glass  windows,  as  distinguished  from    • 
those  which  were  unglazed  (cf.  e.g.  curtain-coach}; 
esp.  applied  to  a  '  private'  coach  let  out  for  hire,    ' 
as  distinguished  from  those  on  public  stands. 

1667  PEPVS  Diary  23  Aug.,  Abroad  to  While  Hall  in  a  i 
hackney-coach  with  Sir  W.  Pen . .  we  were  forced  to  leap  out 
. .  Query,  whether  a  glass-coach  would  have  permitted  us  to 
have  made  the  escape.  1689  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2487/4  A  Glass  , 
Coach,  Lin'd  within  with  rich  Figur'd  Velvet,  .is  to  be  sold. 
1706  Ibid.  No.  4394/3  Three  Hackney  Glass  Coaches,  .are 
to  be  sold.  17*1  Ibid.  No.  5942/3  Gentlemen.. may  have  a 
Glass-Coach  or  Chariot,  instead  of  a  Curtain  Coach.  1831 
MACAULAY  inTrevelyan  Life  I.  243  At  seven,  the  glass  coach 
which  I  had  ordered  for  myself  and  some  of  my  friends  came 
to  the  door.  1839  Sat .  Mag.  Aug.  Supp.  87/1  Glass-coaches 
are  a  kind  of  private  coach  kept  by  persons  who  let  them 
out  generally  for  the  day  or  half-day  ;  and  they  are  con- 
sidered  a  grade  higher  in  rank  than  hackney-coaches.  1844 
J.  F.  COOPER  M.  IVallingford  x,  Hackney-coaches  ..  are 
not  admitted  into  the  English  parks.  Glass-coaches  are  ; 
meaning  by  this  term  . .  hired  carnages  that  do  not  go  on 
stands.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  %  W,  xxxiv,  Glass- 
coach  after  glass-coach  deposited  its  burden  of  ladies.  1882 
SERJT.  BALLANTINE  Exf>cr.  (1890)  17  When  middle-class 
people  went  to  the  play  . .  they  performed  the  operation  in 
what  was  called  a  glass  coach. 

Gla'ss  civtter. 

1.  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  cut  glass  (e.g. 
to  sizes  for  glazing),  or  to  ornament  glass-ware  by 
grinding. 

1703  T.  N.  City  ff  C.  Purchaser  156  The  London  Glass- 
cutters,  .have  their  Rules  Centesimally  divided.  1833  G.R. 
PORTER  t'orcelain  <$•  Gl.  305  The  grinding  of  glass,  or  frost- 
ing  it.,  forms  a  branch  of  the  glass-cutter's  art.  1800  W.  J, 
GORDON  Foundry  140  The  glass-cutter  works  at  a  frame,  in 
which  a  thin  iron  wheel,  .derives  its  cutting  grittiness  from 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  water.  .As  the  wheel  spins  the  gla-;s 
is  held  against  its  edge  and  slowly  cut  into. 

2.  A  tuol  for  cutting  glass  ;  a  glazier's  diamond. 
1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  1692.  751  On 

examining  the  glass-cutter  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  are 
notches  of  different  widths  in  it.  1893  Daily  News  13  July 
7/3  Stealing  therein  37  glaziers'  diamond  glass-cutters. 

So  Glass-cutting1  vbl.  sb. 

1839  URE  Diet,  Arts  595  Glass  cutting  and  grinding. 

Glassed  (glast),///.  a.    [f.  GLASS  sbJ-  and  v. 

+  -ED.J 

fl.  Glazed,  covered  with  a  glaze.    Obs. 
1577  FRAMrroH3f<yyr»/jVrtW*i.  (1596)  8  It  is  not  conuenient 
..  to  bee  kept  in  any  other  vessel  then  in  siluer,  Glasse  or 
Tinne,  or  any  other  thing  glassed.   Ibid.  16  When  it  is  cold, 
let  it  be  strained  into  a  glassed  vessel. 

b.   Glassed-in  :  fitted  with  glass,  glazed. 
1894  C.  N.  ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet  in.  iii.  250  These  [stern] 
galleries  began  to  be  discarded,  .for  closed  glassed-in  stern- 
fig  his. 

2.  Poured  into  glasses. 

1820  KEATS  Cap  <$•  Bells  xl.  Poems  (1889)  533  Sherry  in 
silver,  hock  in  gold,  or  glass'd  champagne? 

Gla'SSen,  gla'zen,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  and 
arch.  Forms:  a.  i  gleesen,  2  glesen,  4-7  glasen, 
4-6  glasyn(e,  (4  glasun,  6  glasin(g,  glason), 
7-  glazan.  £.  5-6  glassin,  (6  -yn),  6-7,  9  dial. 
glassen.  [OE.  glxsen,  f. glxs  GLASS  sb.^  +  -EN; 
OHG.  had  gltsfn  :—*g!astno-t  but  the  absence  of 
umlaut  in  the  OE.  word  shows  that  it  was  a  new 
formation  or  refashioned  after  the  sb.  The  /3-forms 
represent  a  second  new  formation  in  the  I5th  c.] 
1.  Made  of  glass.  Also^y. 

o.  971  Blickl.  Hum.  2ogponne  waes  onjean  Syssum  wseter- 
scipe  glsesen  fet  on  seolfrenre  racentea;.e  ahangen.  .:  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  83  pe  sunne  scineS  jmrh  }>e  glesne  ehburl. 
1377  LANGL.  P,  PI.  B,  xx.  171  Thei  gyuen  hym  agayne  a 
glasen  houve.  1381  WYCLIF  Rev.  xv.  2, 1  si^e  as  a  glasen  se 
mengid  with  fijr.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  190  In  a  glasen 
vessel.  1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  Ep.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  115 
A  little  glasen  Toune.  16..  SEMPILL  Pick  tooth  for  Pope 
in  Harp  of  Renfrews h.  Ser.  H.  (1873)  17  Such  glazen  argu- 
ments will  bide  no  hammer.  1641  FRENXH  Distill,  v.  (1651) 
119  Closed  up.. in  a  glazen  womb  sealed  with  Hermes 
sealer  1765  J.  BROWN  Chr.  Jrnl.  (1814)  207  To  prepare 
the  glazen  sea  cf  his  righteousness. 

0.  1516  Pilton  Churchw.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec._Soc.)  73  Item 
for  y4  mendyng  off  yj  glassy n  wyndowys.  ,ijs.  vi1'.  i$59 
MORWYNG  fzwtjwr  3O  Soma  use.  .glassen  limbeckes.  1600 
HAKLUYT  l^oy,  (1810)  III.  270  Who  for  a  recompense  gaue 
them  kniues  and  glassen  Beades.  1642  Remonstr.  Ck. 
Irtl.  49  The  King.. rode  disguised,  and  had  Classen  eyes, 
because  he  would  not  be  knpwne.  1662  J.  CHANDLER  tr. 
Van  HelmonCs  Oriat.  75  Fill  a  glassen  and  great  Bottle 
with  pieces  of  Ice.  1669  WORLIDGK  Sysi.  Agric.  (1681)  185 
We  have  also  an  Experiment  of  Glassen-Hives,  published 
by  Mr.  Hartlib  in  his  Common-wealth  of  Bees.  1866  WH. 
STOKES  in  Voy.  Bran  (1895)  220  A  glassen  veil  between 
them.  Ibid.  221  The  City,  and  seven  glassen  walls  around  it. 
1886  ELWORTHV  IV,  Somerset  Word-bk.^  Glassen, 

tb.  Sc.  Glassen-work :   window-glazing.     Also 
glassen-,  glazen  wright,  a  glazier.   Obs. 

\\yj^  Nottingham  Bar.  Rec.  I.  204  John  Glasen wryghte.] 
1473  in  LJ.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1877)  I.  46  To  ane  glasyn 
wricht  in  the  Abbay,  for  a  wyndow  to  the  Qwenis  chalmire. 
1497  Ibid.  364  In  payment  of  the  glassin  werk.  1500-20 
DL-NBAR  Poems  Ixiii.  15  Glasing  wrichtis,  goldsmythis,  and 
lapidaris.  1577  in  Bnr^h  Rec.  Glasgow  (1876)  67  George 
Elphinstoun  glasin-wricht,  burges  of  Glasgow.  1641  Sc.Acts 
Chas.  7(18171  V.  540/2  Cowperis,  glassin  wrichtis. 
2.  Resembling  glass.  Of  eyes  :  Glassy,  glazed. 
a.  £1380  WYCI.IF  Last  Age  Ch.  p.  xxxv,  So  oure  Lord  be 
Fadir  of  heuene  hadde  Mankynde  in  helle,  bat  was  glasyne, 
J-at  is  to  seye,  britil  as  glas.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  100 
Thou  approves!  ^our  capped  maistres  with  a  glasen  glose. 
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1590  P*  BURROUGII  JIM/i.  Phhick  241  Glasen  fleume  U 
the  coldest  of  all  other  fleumes  [cf.  GLASSY  i].  1605  B. 
JONSON  Yolpone  v.  i,  Old  glazen  eyes,  He  hath  not 
reach'd  his  despair  yet.  ttoj'fonXLLfOur^f.  Beasts  (1658) 
371  Gray  Horses,  with  glasen  eyes,  which  are  most  swift,  and 
which  dare  only  meet  Lions,  when  other  Horses  dare  not 
abide  the  sight  of  Lions.  1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Mon.  (1634) 
14  They  [bees]  take  such  pains  at  the  door  in  rubbing  and 
wiping  their  glazen  eyes,  that  they  might  the  better  discern 
their  way  forth  and  back.  1848  J.  A.  CARLYLE  tr.  Dante's 
Inf.  xxxin,  That  thou  more  willingly  mayest  rid  the  glazen 
tears  from  off  my  face. 

(i.  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Underwoods  xxxii.  Ep.  toFricnd\-$$ 
[The  palsied  gamester]  pursues  The  Dice  with  glassen  eyes. 

t  Gla*ssen,  gla'zen,  v.  Obs.  [Extension  of 
GLASS  v,t  GLAZE  f.1 ;  cf.  -EN  5.] 

1.  trans.  To  fit  with  glass,  to  glaze. 

1566  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  171  The  churche  was 
glassened.  1664  in  Grant  Burgk  Sen*  Scotl.  H.  xv.  (1876) 
513  [In  1664  the  council  of  Jedburgh  employ  a  glazier  for] 
'  glassening '  [the  school  windows]. 

2.  =  GLAZE  f.i  2. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disf>,  648 Oyl.. is.. imposed  in  a 
glass,  or  earthen  vessel  well  glazened.  1709  T.  ROBINSON 
Nat.  Hist.  Westmoreld.  76  Wadd  or  Black-Lead.  .it's  now 
made  use  of  to  glazen  and  harden  Crucibles.  1828  Craven 
Gloss.,  Glazzen^  to  glaze.  1849  Teesdale  Gtoss.,  Glazen^  to 
glaze.  1877  in  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss. 

Hence  Gla-ssened,  glazened  ///.  a.  Also 
Gla  ssener,  gla'z(e)ner,  a  glazier.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1585  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  20  Given  to  William  Shadforth 
for  servinge  the  glasner  that  day  which  he  mended  the 
windowes.  1593  Rites  $  Man.  Ch,  Durh.  (Surtees)  40  Foure 
faire  coulered  and  sumptuous  glasened  wyndowes.  1596 
Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  271  Given  to  the  glaysner  for  repairing 
of  the  glas  windowes.  1678  Anct.  Trades  decayed  16 
Instead  of  a  Perpetunna  or  a  Shalloon  to  Lyne  Mens  Coats 


as  if  a  tear  ..  were  gathering  in  his  dry  and  glazened  eye. 
1883  A  Imondbury  Gloss. ,  Glassener  (pronounced  glazzener), 
a  glazier.  1888  'SheffieldGloss.^  Glazener,  a  glazier. 

Glassen,  var.  GLOSSAN,  coal-fish. 
I  Gla'ssery.  Oh.    Alsoglasery(e.  [f.  GLASS 
b.^  +-EBY.]     Glazier's  work  and  materials. 
1663  GEKBIER  Counsel^  Glassery.  The  best  Frenc 


.  The  best  French  Glasse 

wrought  with  good  lead,  well  simmoned,  is  worth  sixteen 
Pence  a  foot.  1667  PRIMATT  City  ff  C.  Build.  70  Glasery. 
IbiJ.  147  ForGlassery,  at  Sixpence  a  Foot. 

Glass  eye. 

fl.  Aneye-glass;  usually//.,  spectacles,1  glasses'. 
(Cf.  Sw.  glasSgon.}  Obs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lffir  iv.  vi.  174  Get  thee  glasse-eyes,  and 
like  a  scuruy  Politician,  seeme  to  see  the  things  thou  dost 
not.  1639  DAVENPORT  Nrw  Trick  iv.  i,  Enter  the  Divell 
like  a  Gentleman,  with  glasse  eyes.  1643  Retnonstr.  Ch. 
Irel.  5  His  Highness  was  . .  riding  up  and  down  disguised, 
and  with  glasse-eyes,  desiring  not  to  be  discoverd.  1719 
D'URFEY  Pills  III.  18  With  a  pair  of  Glass  Eyes  to  clap  on 
my  Nose.  1721  Lond.Gaz.  No.5925/3  He.  .wearsaGlassEye. 
b.  (See  qupt.) 

1796  Groses  Diet.  Vitlg.  Tongue  (ed.  3),  Glass  Eyes,  a  nick 
name  for  one  wearing  spectacles. 

2.  A  false  eye  niadeof  glass  (see  also  EYE^.I  26). 
1687  SF.TTLE  Refl.  Dryden  24,  I  have  heard  of^A/JJ  Eyes 

being  taken  out  of  peoples  heads,  and  put  in  agen,  but  never 
of  natural  Eyes  before.  1805  IVtsttii.  Gaz.  17  Sept.  3/2 
When  a  glass  eye  fits  the  socket  nicely,  it  moves  with  it. 

3.  farriery.  A  species  of  blindness  in  horses. 
1831  YOUATT  Horse  (1843)  167  Another  species  of  blindnes_s 

. .  is  Gutta  Serena,  commonly  called  glass  eve.  The  p(upil 
is  more  than  usually  dilated  :  it  is  immovable,  and  bright, 
and  glassy. 

4.  A  name  given  lo  a.  a  Jamaican  thrush  (Tur- 
dus  jamaicensis},  so  called  from  its  bluish- white 
glass-like  iris;    b.  (See  quot.  1884-5.) 

1847  GOSSE  Birds  Jamaica.  143  My  lad  shot  a  male  Glass- 
eye  by  the  roadside  at  Cave.  1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist. 
(1888)  III.  228  Wall-eyed  pike  ..  glass-eye,  and  dory  are 
names  in  which  the  largest  of  the  American  pike-perches 
(Stizostedion  vitreutii)  rejoices. 

Hence  Glass-eyed  ppl.  a. 

1889  Century  Diet.,  Glass.(yed,\izv'm%  a  white  eye,  or  one 
which  in  some  other  respect,  as  texture  or  fixedness,  is 
likened  to  glass  or  to  a  glass  eye  ;  wall-eyed  ;  goggle-eyed. 
1895  Westw.  Gaz.  17  Sept.  3/2  Are  glass-eyed  people  fairly 
cheerful  ? 

Glassful  (gla-sful\rf.  Pl.glassfuls.  [f.GLASs 
rf.'  +  -FUL  2.]  As  much  as  fills  a  glass  (sense  5). 

[c 900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  y.  v.  (1801)  398  (MS.  Ca.:  see 
GLASS  sb.  14)  He.  .sende  him  gla;sfulne  wines.]  i663SlRT. 
HERBERT  Mem.  Chas.  /(i702)  133  The  King,  .drank  a  small 
Glassful  of  Claret-Wine.  1683  SALMON  Doron  Med.  i.  258 
Put  into  a  Glass-full  of  Water.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  iii. 
54  Then  boil  a  Glass  full  of  Milk.  1823  BYRON  Juan  xm. 
xxxvii,  About  a  liquid  glassful  will  remain.  1840  DICKENS 
Old  C.  Shop  xxi,  Quilp..  drank  three  small  glass-fulls  of  the 

Tclria'ssfal,  a.  Obs.  rare !.  [f.  GLASS^.I  +  -FDT, 
i.]  ?  Mirror-like. 

1606  MARSTON  Ftiwnt  Epil.,  Mineruas  glassefull  shield. 

Glasshe,  obs.  form  of  GLASS  rf.i 

Glass-house. 

1.  The  building  or  works  where  glass  is  made. 

1385  [see  GLAZIER  i).  1580  H OLLVBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tmg., 
Vne  voarrit're,  a  glasse  house  where  glasses  be  made,  a  1598 
G.  LONGE  in  Elhs  Orig.  Let(.  Ser.  n.  III.  158  Other  men 
erected  . .  divers  Glasshouses  in  sundry  parts  of  the  Realm. 
1660  BOVLE  New  Exf.  Phys.  Meek.  Proem.  8  We  caus'd 
several  such  Glasses,  -to  be  blown  at  the  Glass-house.  1711 
Vina.  Sacheverell  98  Thou  art  as  hot  as  a  Glass-house.  1716 
Adv.  Capt.  K.  Boyl€  158  We  could  perceive  the  Volcano 


GLASS-MAN. 

burning  like  the  Flame  of  a  Glass-house.  1770-81  JOHNSON 
L.  P.,  Savage  Wks.  III.  325  [Savage]  ..  lay  down  . .  in  the 
winter,  .among  the  ashes  of  a  glass-house.  1839  URE  Diet. 
Arts  577  The  glass-houses  are  usually  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cone.  .The  furnace  is  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the  area. 

2.  A  building  with  walls  and  roof  made  chiefly 
of  glass,  esp.  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  72/1  Glasshouses,  in  which  plants 
might  be  grown  in  an  artificial  climate.  1880  DISRAELI 
Kndym.  xxxiv,  *  Is  not  this  lovely  T  How  superior  to  any- 
thing in  our  glass-houses.'  1885  Law  7Yw«LXXIX.  345/2 
This  exhibition  . .  will  be  held  . .  in  the  spacious  glasshouse 
erected  in  the  gardens  for  the  purpose. 

Proverb.  [(11633  («*  GLASS  st>.1  i);  cf.  GLASS-WINDOW, 
quot.  1670.]  1869  HAZLITT  Proverbs  400  They  who  live  in 
glasshouses  should  not  throw  stones. 

b.  A  photographer's  room  with  a  glass  roof. 
1864  J.  TOWLER  Silver  Sunbeam  iii.  27  In  many  instances 
the  artist  has  the  privilege  of  superintending  the  construc- 
tion of  his  glass  house.     Ibid.  v.  43  The  camera,  which  is 
I    situated  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  glass-house. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (sense  i},*s  glass-house  fire, 
furnace,  man ;    glass-house  pot  =  glass-pot  (in 

GLASS  j&i  16). 

1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  72  F  7  The  Fire  burns  from  Gene- 
ration to  Generation,  and  has  seen  the  *Glass-house  Fires  in 
and  out  above  an  Hundred  times.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory 
1. 121  Place  it  in  a  "glass-house  furnace  to  digest  and  purify. 
1764  Low  Life  68  Stone-Sawyers,  *Glass- House-Men  and 
Men  belonging  to  the  Publick  Lay-Stalls.  1807  T.  THOM- 
SON Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  490  The  "glass-house  pots  are 
formed  of  the  purest  kinds  of  clay  that  can  be  procured. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  577  Glass-house  pots  have  the  figure 
of  a  truncated  cone,  with  the  narrow  end  undermost. 

Glassier,  obs.  form  of  GLAZIER. 

Glassily,  Glassiness :  see  after  GLASSY. 

Glassin,  var.  GLOSSAN,  coal-fish. 

Glassing  (gkrsirj),  vbl.sb.  [See  -ING*.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  GLASS,  in  various  senses. 

1617  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1848)  II.  340  The  repairing, 
and  glassin  of  the  wyndoes,  of  the  said  Kirk,  a  1651  J. 
SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vi.  195  This  glassing  of  divine  things  by 
hieroglyphics  and  emblems  in  the  fancy.  1656  H.  PHILLIPS 
Purch.  Patt.  (1676)  A  vb,  The  Tyling,  Plaistering,  Lead, 
and  Glassing.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.t  Glassing  ..  The 
operation  of  dressing  leather  on  the  grain  side  by  a  tool 
consisting  of  a  glass  slip  set  in  a  wooden  handle.  1897 
C.T.  DAVIS  Matmf,  Leather ^(ed.  2)263  Machines  for  rolling, 
pebbling,  glassing  or  polishing. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  glassing  effect ;  f  glass- 
ing board,  ?  a  board  or  table  used  by  a  glazier 
for  his  work ;  glassing-jack,  -machine,  machines 
used  in  dressing  leather. 

1544  Lwiltnv  Church-it'.  Ace.  (Camden)  18  To  mr.  glasyer 
for  a  "glassynge  borde..xvjrf.  1861  L.  L.  NOBLE  Icebergs 
170  Along  the  lower  portion  [of  the  Iceberg]  where  you  see 
the  *glassing  effects  of  the  waves,  there  it  resembles  the 
rarest  Sevres  vase  . .  so  exquisitely  fine  is  the  polish.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  SuppL,  *Glassing  Jack,,  .a  machine  in 
which  Isfitted  a  plate  glass  slicker  for  polishing  and  smooth- 
ing leather.  1885  Harper's  Mag:  Jan.  278/1  To  further 
prepare  the  surface  each  one  is  held  under  a '  glassing-jack ' 
a  kind  of  bar  or  arm  moving  swiftly  to  and  fro  above  a  solid 
bed.  1885  C.  T.  DAVIS  Manuf.  Leather  xxvi.  458  The 
*glassing  machine.. is  adapted  for  work  on  all  kinds  of 
upper  leather,  sheep,  goat,  and  Morocco. 

Glas  site  {glo/sait).  [f.  the  name  Glass  +  -ITE.] 
A  member  of  the  religious  sect  founded  by  the 
Rev.  John  Glass,  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  (deposed  in  1728).  The  Glass- 
ites  are  also  called  Sandemanians* 

1772  J.  WESLEY  Jrnl.  29  Apr.  (1827)  III.  447  Seceders. 
Glassites,  Nonjurors,  and  what  not !  1876  C.  M.  DAVIES 
Unorth.  Lond.  (ed.  z>  173  Their  twofold  title  of  Glassites 
or  Sandemanians  is  derived  from  their  founder,  John  Glass 
. .  and  Robert  Sandeman,  his  son-in-law,  who  developed 
Glass's  doctrine.  1879  FARRAR  .V/.  Paul  (1883)  730  The 
Sandemanians  or  Glassites  are  a  Christian  body  in  London. 

attrib.  or  adj.  i86a  Chambers  s  En  eye  I.  IV.  784/2  A  number 
of  small  churches  were  soon  formed  on  Glassite  principles. 

GlassleSS  (gla'sles),  a.  [f.  GLASS  $b±  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  glass,  without  glass. 

1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863^  87  The  Great 
House  ..whose  glassless  windows  and  dilapidated  doors 
form  [etc.].  1884  J.  PAYN  Canons  Ward  II.  84  A  ..  man, 
whose  eyes  shone,  .in  the  flaring  glassless  gas. 

Glass-man. 

1.  A  dealer  in  glass-ware. 

In  i6-i7th  c.  the  hawking  of  glass  was  often  a  pretext  for 
begging ;  see  quots. 

1597-8  Act  39  Eliz.  c.  4  §  15  This  Statute  ..  shall  [not] 
extend  . .  to  any  such  Glassemen  as  shalbe  of  good  Be- 
haviour, and  do  travaile  in  or  through  any  Cuntry  without 
begging,  having  lycense  for  their  travayling.  1610  D ALTON 
Countr.  Just,  xlvii.  (16301 121  All  Pedlers,  pettie  Chapmen, 
Tinkers  and  Glassemen  wandering  abroad.  1667  HOYLR  in 
Phil.  Trans.  II.  592  Glass-mens  Shops  are  not  near  so  well 
furnisht  as  the  Stationers.  1718  ADDISON  Spect,  No.  535 
FF  6,  7.  a  1745  SWIFT  Direct.  Serv,  \.  (1745)  35  The  Profit 
of  Glasses,  .consists  only  in  a  small  Present  made  by  the 
Glass-man.  xSiSCoBBETT  Pol.  Keg.  XXXIH.y  Mr. Samuel 
Brooks,  glass-man,  in  the  Strand.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex., 
GlasS'tnen,  wandering  rogues  or  vagrants,  i  Jnc.  I.  c.  7. 

2.  A  man  engaged  in  the  making  of  glass. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  in.  i.  F  3  b,  Where  haue  you  greater 
Atheists  then  your  Cookes  ?  Or  more  prophane,  or  chole- 
rick,  then  your  Glasse-men  ?  i6a6  BACON  Syfca  §  399  Fire 
doth  !t  not  [sc.  doth  not  make  men  black],  as  wee  see 
in  Glassemen,  that  are  continually  about  the  Fire.  1703 
T.  S.  Art's  Improv.  p.  xiii,  In  the  Glassmans  Trade,  and 
Looking-glass  makers.  1765  DELAVAL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV. 
20  The  glass-men  tinge  their  glass  green  therewith.  1866 
TATE  Brit.  Mollusks  iv.  116  The  glass-men  of  Newcastle 
once  a  year  have  a  snail  feast. 
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GLASSOCK. 

GlaSSOCk  (gla-ssk).  Sc.  local.    [Cf.  GLOSSAN.] 
The  Coal-fish,  Merlangus  carbonanus. 


III? 84  Moulrush  and  Black  Pollack  are  other  names  [of  the 
Coalnsh],  with  Glassock. 

Glass  window.     A  window  filled  with  glass. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  »S»b,  Yf  thou  se  ony 
crucifix  .  or  sucfie  other  lyke  picture  in  ony  glaswyndowe. 
IS32  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  597/2  He . .  therby  willingly 
surtred  the  deathe  of  sinne  to  entre  into  hys  heart  by  the 
glasse  windows  of  hys  eyen.  1664  POWER  Exp  P kilos,  n 
The  very  Stancheons  and  Panes  in  the  Glass-windows.  1667 
DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  Prol.  10  He  grows  to  break  glass- 
windows  in  the  end.  1670  RAY  Prov.  n  Who  hath  glass- 
windows  of  his  own  must  take  heed  how  he  throws  stones 
at  his  house.  1726  AMHERST  Terrx  Fil.  xliv.  235  Walk  in 
and  see  . .  are  not  these  fine  new  painted  altar-pieces  and 
glass-windows!  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xxvii,  A  light 
shining  through  the  glass-window  of  the  little  parlour. 

So  t  Glass-windowed  a. 

1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  55  Borne  in  her  close  and 
large  glasse-window'd  chaire. 

Gla-ss-work. 

1.  //.  (rarely  sing.}  The  works  or  factory  where 
glass  is  made. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  770  They  crush  the  Ashes  into  Lumps, 
.  .And  so  sell  them  to  the  Venetians  for  their  Glasse-workes. 
1634-5  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  89  Here  at  New- 
castle, is  the  finest  quay  in  England  . .  from  Tine-bridge 
all  along  Towere-wall,  and  almost  to  the  glass-works,  where 
is  made  window-glass.  1751  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Glass,  He 

.set  up  a  glass-work.  1778 Eng.  Gazctteer(t&.  2)  s.v.  Stur- 
bridge  A  well-built  town,  much  enriched  by  iron  and  glass 
works.  1861  W.  F.  COLLIER  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  175  Travelling 
on  the  Continent— as  agent  for  a  glass-work. 

2.  The   manufacture   of   glass   and    glass-ware. 
Also,  the  fitting  of  glass,  glazing. 

1611  COTGR.,  Vitrage,  Glasse,  Glasse-worke  or  Glasmg 
worke.  i66a  MERRET  tr.  NerCs  A  rt  of  Glass  i  The  founda- 
tion  of  the  Art  of  Glass-work.  1883  B'ham  Daily  Post 
ii  Oct.,  Plumbers.— Wanted,  few  good  men,  used  to  Glass- 
work. 

3.  Vessels,  utensils,  and  other  articles  made  of 
glass  ;  glass  as  a  manufactured  article. 

1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  94  Glass-work, 
looking-glasses,  and  drinking-glasses.  1819  REES  Cycl.  s.v. 
Glass-case,  The  front,  top,  and  both  ends  being  of  glass- 
work.  1897  Wore.  County  Express  3  Apr.,  A  particular 
class  of  work  of  a  certain  size,  called  small  glass  work. 

4.  slang.    A   method   of  cheating   at   cards   by 
means  of  a  small  convex  mirror  concealed  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  (Farmer  Slang  1893). 

So  Gla'»s-wo:rker,  one  who  works  in  glass  or  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  Glass-viorker' s  table,  a  table 
fitted  up  with  double  bellows,  blow-pipe,  jet,  lamp,  &c.  for 
the  use  of  those  who  manufacture  small  articles  in  glass. 
1878  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  7)  IV.  91  It  must  be  left  to 
practical  glass- workers  to  determine  whether  [etc.]. 

GlasSWOrt  (glcrswu.it).  A  name  for  certain 
plants  containing  a  large  amount  of  alkali,  and  on 
that  account  formerly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  a.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Salicornia,  esp.  S. 
herbacea;  called  e\so jointed glasswort.  b.  Salsola 
Kali ;  called  also  prickly  glassivort. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cxlvii.  429  Salicornia,  Glasse- 
woort,  or  Saltwoort . .  The  herbe  is  also  called  of  diuers  Kali 
articulatum,  or  iointed  Glassewoort.  1640  PARKINSON  Theat. 
Bot.  1284  Kali  spinosum,  Prickly  Glassewort.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  v.  84  Fine  sand,  and  the  ashes  of 
glassewort  or  fearne  [the  ingredients  of  glass].  1742  Phil. 
Trans.  XLU.7r  The  Salt  of  Glass-wort  (called  in  England 
Barillia).  1775  R.  Twiss  Trav.  Port,  fy  Sp.  216  Ships  loading 
wines,  salt  and  glass-wort.  1834  H.  MILLER  Sch.  $  Schm. 
(18581  397  The  fleshy,  jointed  stems  of  the  glass-wort.  1861 
S.  THOMSON  Wild  Fl.  in.  (ed.  4)  2isThe  much-branched  but 
leafless  glasswort  {Salicornia  herbacea}.  186*  ANSTED 
Channel  Isl.  II.  viii.  (ed.  2)  177  The  salt-wort  or  glass-wort 
(salsola  kali),  grows  freely  on  most  of  the  shores. 
Glassy  tglci-si), a.  In 4-6 glasy;  6-7 glassie. 
[f.  GLASS  sb.1  +  -Y'. 

Glassy  is  not  phonetically  identical  with  the  earlier  glasy 
(cf.  GLAZY  a.  i),  but  a  distinct  new  formation.] 
1.  Having   the   nature   or   properties   of    glass, 
vitreous ;  resembling  glass  in  any  of  its  conspicuous 
properties ;  appearing  as  if  made  of  glass. 

t  Glassy  phlegm  :  (=  med.  L.  Jleuma  vitreum,  see  quot. 
1398). 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  ix.  (1495)  94  Some 
fiewmes  ben  glasy  and  ben  soo  callyd  for  liknesse  of  colour 
ofglasse.  IS30PALSGR.  314/1  Glasye  of  thenature  of  glasse, 
voierreux.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  102.  1612  WOODALL  Surg. 
Mate  Wks.  (1653)  64  They  help  the  collick  proceeding 
from  a  glassie  tough  flegme.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min. 
(ed.  2)  I.  168  Glassy  actmolite.  1811  PINKERTON  Petral. 
II.  627  The  glassy  quartz  retains  its  natural  consistence. 
1821  Examiner  172/1  Her  singing  . .  used  . .  to  be  occasion- 
ally too  hard  and  glassy.  1823  F.  CLISSOLD  Ascent  Mt. 
Blanc  23  The  glassy  pinnacles  of  the  surrounding  Alps. 
1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  1.  333  This  lava,  .is  remarkable  for 
the  glassy  felspars  which  it  contains.  1853  KANE  Grinnell 
Exp.  xxx.  (1856)  258  We  had  to  quarry  out  the  blocks  [ice] 
in  flinty,  glassy  lumps.  1854  GOSSE  Nat.  Hist.,  Mollusca 
71  The  shell  is  glassy  and  colourless. 

b.  Glassy  humour  (of  the  eye) :  now  usually 
called  the  VITREOUS  humour  (see  quot.  1727-41). 
Glassy  membrane  (see  quot.  1885). 
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sy  humour  that  susteyi 

party  of  y '  humour  crystfiii^  ii*..     -— »»/  i — 

P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  v.  54  note.  The  third. . is  called  the 
glassie  humour.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  178  Resembling  th 
watry  or  glassie  humours  of  the  eye.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.  Humour,  The  vitreous,  or  glassy  humour,  fills  the 
posterior  part  of  the  eye ;  and  is  denominated  from  its  re- 
semblance of  melted  glass.  1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Glassy 
membrane,  a  hyaline  membrane  immediately  outside  the 
outer  root-sheath  of  the  hair-follicle. 

c    Path.  Of  a  surface :  Hard  and  lustrous. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  H.  480  The  surface  [of 
a  wound]  continues  glassy  with  a  display  of  pale  and  flabby 
granulations.     1835-*  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  462/2  The  skin 
is  pale  and  glassy  and  stretched. 

d.  Of  properties,  etc. :  Resembling  what  per- 
tains  to  glass. 
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E.  E.  NAPIER  Scenes  *  Sports  For.  Lands  II.  App.  273  i  he 
cool  glassy  look  a  snake  always  has.  1882  B.  HARTE  Hip  i, 
The  glassy  tinkle  of  water.  1884  Congrcgationahst  June 
493  The  green  glassy  tints  of  the  Viescher  glacier. 

f  e.  Jig.  Brittle  or  frail  as  glass.  Ola. 
[1561  DAUS  tr.  Dullinger  on  Apoc.  473  It  is  called 
glassy  because  of  the  frailetie  and  bricklenes.]  a  1591  R. 
GREENHAM  Wks.  (1599)  44  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  . .  mens 
teaching  will  become  glassie,  bright  and  brittle.  1637 
RUTHERFORD  Lett.  Ixxxii.  (1862)  I.  209  Let  them  beware  of 
glassy  and  slippery  youth.  1642  R.  CARPENTER  Experience 
ii  vii.  181  Come  let  us.  .tell  him  of  what  weake  and  glassie 
matter  he  hath  made  us.  1649  T.  FORD  Lusus  Fort.  43 
Pleasures,  .fitly  are  they  compared  to  a  Sea  of  glasse.  .but 
alas  1  how  soon  is  that  glassie  glory  crack't !  1785  COWPER 
Task  iv.  306  Snapping  short  The  glassy  threads  with  which 
the  Fancy  weaves  Her  brittle  toils. 

2.  Of  the  eye,  etc. :  Having  a  fixed  unintelligent 
look,  lacking  fire  or  life,  dull. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Ckron.  Troy  n.  xvii,  Yet  they  be  as  lar- 
gaunt  as  a  pye  Right  pale  cheared  with  a  glasye  eye.  1815 
BYRON  Hebrew  Mel.,  Saul,  Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his 
fixed  eye.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  28  Casting  a  glassy 
look  about  the  apartment.  1831  MACAULAY  in  Life  <$•  Lett. 
(1880)  I.  237  His  eyes  have  an  odd  glassy  stare.  1857 
LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  vii.  144  Their  fixed  glassy  eyes  glare  as 
if  in  anger. 

3.  Of  water,  etc. :    a.  Lustrous  and  transparent 
as  glass,     b.  Having  a  surface  like  glass,  smooth, 
unruffled.     Hence  also  glassy  calm,  quiet. 

1535  COVERDALE  Rev.  xv.  2  And  I  sawe  as  it  were  a  glassye 
see  [1382  WYCLIF  a  glasen  see,  1611  a  sea  ofglasse],  mingled 
with  fyre.  1589  GREENE  Mcnaphon  (Arb.)  41  Her  tresses 
gold,  her  eyes  like  glassie  streames.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
vii.  619  The  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea.  1781  COWPER 


and  fell,  reflected  the  golden  glow  of  the  sky.  1871  MAC- 
DUFF  Mem.  Patmosxix.ibj  Stilled  into  a  glassy  calm.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  iv.  24  All  the  weary  way  From  outer 
ocean  unto  glassy  quiet  here. 

1 4.  Of  glass  ;  made  of  or  consisting  of  glass. 

c  1440  Promp.  Para.  198/1  Glasy,  or  glasyne,  or  made  of 
glas,  . .  vilreus.  1548  tr.  Papius  cone.  Apoth.  in  Recorde 
Urin.  Physick  (1631)  234  That  the  matter  ..  bee  poured 
forth  into  a  glassie  dish  or  platter.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in. 
ii.  21  The  glassy  globe  that  Merlin  made.  x6ix  COTGR., 
Mans/re,,  .the  glassie  box  that  stands  on  the  stalls  of  Gold- 
smiths, Cutlers,  &c.  1669  BOYLE  Cmtn.  New  Exp.  i.  xi.  33 
The  Glassie  part  of  this  compounded  Syphon.  1739 
R.  BULL  tr.  Dedekind's  Grobianus  199  Of  painted  Earth  a 
Vessel  quickly  take  . .  Or  else  a  glassy  Bowl,  the  britller 
Ware.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Rig.  m.  363  A  glassy  globe,  in 
frame  of  ivory,  prest. 

5.   Comb.,  as  glassy-eyed,  -headed,  -smooth  adjs. 

1725  POPE  Odya.  v.  500  Glassy  smooth  lay  all  the  liquid 
plain.  1859  TENNYSON  Vivien  618  A  little  glassy-headed 
hairless  man.  1895  K.  GRAHAME  Gold.  Age  183  A  glassy- 
eyed,  and  stifT-kneed  circle. 

Hence  Ola'ssily  adv. ;  Gla'ssiness. 

1611  COTGR.,  Vitrification,  Glassinesse  or  the  making  of 
Glasse.  16. .  PETTY  in  Sfrat's  Hist.  Roy.  Soc.  (1667)  294 
So  Gum  may  give  the  Silk  a  glassiness,  that  is,  may  make 
it  seem  finer,  as  also  stiffer.  1766  SMOLLETT  Trav.  xxxi.  230 
The  glassiness  (if  I  may  he  allowed  the  expression)  of  the 
surface  throws,  in  my  opinion,  a  false  light  on  some  parts 
of  the  picture,  a  1788  POTT  Chirurg.  Wks.  II.  92  The  eyes 
have  now  a  languor  and  glassiness.  l8u  Self  Instructor 
525  The  frequent  workings  over  of  the  crayons  would  cause 
glassiness.  1827  MOORE  Epicur.  viii.  (1839)  67  Waters., 
rolled  glassily  over  the  edge.  1851  D.  J  BRROLD  St.  Giles 
xxiv.  251  He  . .  did  nothing  but  slightly  bow,  and  look 
glassily  about  him.  1871  PALGRAVE  Lyr.  Poems  5  Glassily 
lisping,  lisping  low,  lisping  amorously.  1884  A.  T.  WISE 
in  Q.  jml.  R.  Meteorol.  Soc.  Oct.  214  In  contrast  with  the 
glassiness  of  its  tranquil  waters.  1891  S .  J.  DUNCAN  A  mer. 
Girl  in  Land.  108  The  brassiness  of  the  crowns,  and  the 
glassiness  of  the  jewels. 

t  Gla'Ster,  v.1  Obs.  rare.  [?  Altered  form  of 
GLISTER,  suggested  by  GLASS.]  intr.  To  glitter. 

1447  BoKENHAM-S^ywr^tRoxb.)  21  An  huge  dragon  glaster- 
yng  as  glas.  Ibid.,  His  eyne  glastryd  as  sterrys  be  nyht. 

t  Glaster,  v.~  Sc.  Obs.  Also  glaister.  [Cf. 
GALSTRE.]  intr.  To  bawl,  hence  to  brag  or  boast. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Etuis  viii.  Prol.  47  Sum  glasteris,  and  thai 
gang  at  all  for  gayt  woll.  1721  RAMSAY  Poems  I.  Gloss., 
Glaister,  to  bawl  or  bark. 

Glastonbury  (gla-stanbsri).  [A  town  in 
Somersetshire,  famed  for  its  abbey.]  Used  attrib. 
in  Glastonbury  chair,  a  kind  of  arm-chair,  de- 
signed in  imitation  of  '  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury's 
chair'  preserved  in  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Wells 


GLATJCODOT. 

(see  drawing  in  Litchfield  Hist.  Furniture  78) ; 
Olastonbury  thorn,  a  variety  of  hawthorn  (see 
qnot.  1879). 

a  1691  AUBREY  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts  (1847)  57  Mr.  Anthony 
Hinton  . .  did  inoculate  . .  a  bud  of  Glastonbury  Thome,  on 
a  thorne  at  his  farm-house  at  Wilton,  which  blossomes  at 
Christmas  as  the  other  did.  1733  MILLER  Card.  Diet., 
Mespilus  . .  The  Glastenbury  Thorn.  1853  Cox  ff  Sons' 
Ace.  Ch.  Ornaments,  etc.  (1858)  17  Carved  Glastonbury 
Chairs  of  the  annexed  design  are  manufactured  at  a  very 
mode-rate  price.  1868  EASTLAKE  Househ.  Taste  ii.  57  As  a 
rule,  the  '  Glastonbury  '  chairs  and  '  antique  '  bookcases  sold 
in  that  venerable  thoroughfare  [Wardour  St.]  will  prove  .. 
to  be  nothing  but  gross  libels  on  the  style  of  art  which  they 
are  supposed  to  represent.  1873  Miss  BRADDONi'tr.  t,  Pilgr. 
in.  vi.  288  Seated  in  a  Glastonbury  chair  within  the  shelter 
of  the  porch.  1879  BRITTEN  &JioLLAND  Plant-n.,  Glaston- 
bury Thorn,  an  early-flowering  variety  of  Cratxgus  Oxy- 
acantha,  popularly  supposed  to  have  sprung  up  at  Glaston- 
bury from  the  staff  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  to  produce 
its  blossoms  on  Chftstmas-day. 

||  Gla-stTO.ni.  [L.,  a.  OCeltic  *glaston,  repre- 
sented by  Ir.  Gael,  glas,  Welsh  glas,  bluish  or 
greenish  grey.]  The  plant  woad  (/satis). 

CIS40  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Etig.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  I.  49  They 
smeered  their  face  with  an  herbe  called  glastum.  .This  glas- 
turn  being  like  unto  plantaine . .  is  thought  to  bee  that  which 
is.  .called  ; .  vulgarlie  in  Englishe  wode.  1670  W.  SIMPSON 
Hydrol,  Ess.  140  Dyers  Woad  or  Glastum. 

Glasy,  -are,  -er(e,  obs.  ff.  GLASSY,  GLAZIBB. 

Glasyn(e,  var.  CLASSEN  a. 

t  Glat,  a.  06s.  rare-1,  [a.  MDu.  flat  smooth 
(see  GLAD).]  Smooth. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  103  Thenne  was  his  body 
also  glat  and  slyper,  that  the  wulf  sholde  haue  none  holde 

°Glat,  Glath(e,  obs.  ff.  GLEET  so.,  GLAD. 
t  Gla'ttering,  ///.  a.  Obs.-1  =CLATTERIHG. 

1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  135  The  Persians  did  not 
onefy  use  their  horses  to  the  tingling  sound  of  glattering 
armour,,  .but  they  [etc.]. 

Glatrtaer.  Also  9  globar.  Short  for  GLAUBER'S 

8AET(8. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  374  Whether  the  bitterness  pro- 
ceeds from  glauber,  or  muriated  lime  . .  is  not  known.  1830 
Fraser's  Mag.  \.  354,  I  hold  in  utter  execration  your  sennas 
and  globars. 

Glanberite  (gl§'-, glau-barait).  Min.  [{.Glau- 
ber (see  next)  +  -ITE.]  Sulphate  of  calcium  and 
sodium,  found  in  white,  grey,  or  reddish  crystals, 
in  association  with  salt  rock. 

1809  NICHOLSON  yrnl.  XXIV.  65  The  form  of  glauberite 
is  that  of  an  oblique  prism.  1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  II.  50 
Glauberite,  ..  A  diamictonic  rock,  composed  of  quartz,  im- 
pregnated with  slate.  1884  DANA  Min.  627. 

Glauber's  salt,  -a.    Also  Glauber  salt,  -s. 

[Named  after  Johann  Rudolf  Glauber,  a  German 
chemist  (1604-1668).]  Sulphate  of  sodium.  (It  was 
first  artificially  made  by  Glauber  in  1656.) 

1736  BAILEY  Housh.  Diet.  503  If  drink  become  thick  .. 
put  in  a  little  fix'd  nitre  or  Glaubers  salt.  1761  STERNE 
Let  28  July,  Lett.  1894  I.  52  If  you  had  not  [etc.] . .  the 
glauber-salts  couid  not  have  hurt.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dom. 
Med.  (1790)  499  A  dose  or  two  of  Glauber's  salts,  or  some 
other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY 
Chem.  Philos.  31  Glauber's  salt,  which  consists  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  fossil  alkali.  1856  Farmer's  Mag.  Jan.  29,  I  have 
.  .tried  Glauber  salts  in  small  doses  of  three  ounces,  with 
very  great  success.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sci.  (1879)  I.  xii. 
357  A  solution  of  common  sulphate  of  soda  or  Glauber  salt. 

Glaucescence  (gl§se-sens).  [f.  next:  see 
-ENCE.  Cf.  F.  glauccscence.']  The  condition  01 
being  glaucescent. 

1874  COUES  Birds  N.  W.  639  The  green  of  the  bill  with 
a  peculiar  hoary glaucescence.  18. .  Gardener's  Assistant 
(Ogilvie),  Destitute  of  glaucescence  or  bloom. 

Glaucescent  (glgse-seut),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L. 
glauc-us  (see  GLAUCOUS)  +  -ESCENT.  Cf.  F.  glau- 
cescent, -ente.~\  Somewhat  glaucous. 

1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  1099  Glaucescent  or  Glaucinr, 
having  something  of  a  bluish,  hoary  appearance.  1880  GRAY 
Struct.  Bot.  413/2  Glaucescent,  verging  upon  or  becoming 
glaucous. 

Glaucic  (glg'sik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  mod.L.  Glauc- 
ium  name  of  a  genus  of  papaveraceous  plants  (L. 
glaucion  celandine)  +  -1C.]  Glaucic  acid, '  an  acid 
obtained  from  Glaucium  luteum,  identical  with 
Fumaric  acid'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

z&44  HOBLYN  Diet.  Med.,  Glaucic  acid,  an  acid  procured 
from  the  teazle  and  scabious  plants. 

Glancine  (gl§-sin),  a.  Sot.  [f.  L.  glauc-us 
(see  GLAUCOUS)  +  -INE.]  =  GLAUCESCENT. 

1819  [see  GLAUCESCENT].  Hence  1860  in  WORCESTER  ;  and 
in  later  Diets. 

t  Glatrcitate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  glau- 
citare  to  yelp  :  see  -ATE.]  (See  quot.) 

1623  COCKERAM,  Glaucitale,  to  cry  like  a  whelpe.  1681  in 
BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

GlaUCOdot  (gl^k^dpt).  Min.  Also  glauco- 
dote,  glaukodot.  [Named  by  Breithanpt  1849 
in  Ger.  form  glaukodot ;  said  to  be  f.  Gr.  -vAatHcos 
(seeGLAUCOus)  +  Sorrip  giver,  the  mineral  being  used 
in  making  smalt.]  A  sulph-arsenide  of  cobalt  and 
iron,  occurring  in  tin-white,  orthorhombic  crystals. 

1830  DANA  Min.  474  Glaucodot.  .is  essentially  a  cobaltic 
mispickel.  1861  BRISTOW  Gloss.  Min.  154  Glaucodot  or 
glaucodote. 


GLAUCOLITE. 

Glaucolite  (gl§-k<ybit).  Min.  [f.  Gr.  y\avnos 
(see  GLAUCOUS)  +  -LITE.]  A  massive  variety  of 
wernerite  of  a  bluish  or  greenish  colour. 

1817  in  Philos.  Mag.  Scr.  n.  II.  463  Glaucolite.  A  new 
Mineral  Species.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  320. 

Glaucoma  (glgkJu-ma).  Also  7  glaucome. 
[a.  Gr.  7\ati«ai/<a,  f.  -/\awcos :  see  GLAOCOUS.]  A 
disease  of  the  eye,  characterized  by  increased  ten- 
sion of  the  globe  and  gradual  impairment  or  loss 
of  vision.  The  word  was  formerly  used  to  denote 
cataract  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

1643  HERLE  An&v,  Feme  2  Physicians  tels  us  of  a  disease 
in  the  eye,  called  a  Glaucome,  whereby  it  sees  every  thing 
coloured,  as  the  distemper  of  the  aqueous  humour.  1705 
Lorut.  Gaz.  No.  4185/3  An  Obstruction  in  the  Optick  Nerves, 
and  a  Glaucoma.  1739  SHARP  Surg-.  xxviii.  159  Since,  .the 
Glaucoma  is  no  other  Disease  than  the  Cataract.  1879  P. 
SMITH  Glaucoma  i  Primary  glaucoma,  though  not  rare,  is 
one  of  the  less  common  maladies  of  the  eye.  1885  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex^.  s.v.,  Brisseau,  in  1705,  established  by  his  dissections  the 
distinction  between  true  glaucoma,  .and  ordinary  cataract, 
showing  that  the  former  was  a  disease  of  the  vitreous  body, 
and  the  latter  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Jig.  1886  MORGAN  Dix  Gospel  *  Philos.  113  The  moral 
confusion  and  intellectual  glaucoma  of  the  day. 

attrib.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  489  In  the 
fifth  glaucoma  patient  the  affection  was  combined  with  old 
iritic  and  conical  trouble. 

Glaucomatic  (glgkomje-tik),  a.  [f.  as  next 
+  -1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  glaucoma. 

1852  Frascr's  Mag.  XLVI.  91  Who.  .can  ever  know  how 
much  of  grey  and  how  much  of  green  went  to  make  up  the 
glaucomatic  hue  of  Minerva's  iris.  1885  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

GlaUCOmatOTlS  (glgkw-matas,  glgkp-matss), 
glancomatose  (-at<)«s),<z.  [{.mod.L.glaucomat- 
(stem  of  GLAUCOMA)  +  -ous,  -OSE.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  affected  with  glaucoma. 

1812-34  Good's  Study  Med.  fed.  4)  III.  161  A  glaucomatous 
eye.  1847  Blackw.  Mag.  I.XII.  299  A  glaucomatous  state 
of  the  eye  always  precedes  by  some  days  the  moult.  1854 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.^  Glaucomatosus, . .  glaucomatose,  or 

§Iaucomatous.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  488 
ymptoms  indicative  of  recurring  glaucomatous  mischief. 

Glauconi'ferous.   [f.  as  next  +  -(I)FEHOUS.] 

•  GtADCONITIC. 

1852  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  VIII.  290  The  glauconiferous 
crag,  or  the  dark  green  shelly  sand  of  Antwerp. 

Glaucouite  (glJ-kAiait).  Min.  [Named  by 
Keferstein  1828  (in  Ger.  form  glaukonit),  f.  Gr. 
y\avKov,  nent.  of  y\avx6s  adj.  (see  GLAUCOUS)  -V 
-ITE.]  Hydrous  silicate  of  iron,  potassium,  and 
other  bases,  commonly  called  green  earth. 

1836  T.  THOMSON  Min.  I.  387  Glauconite  is  employed  as 
a  colour  by  painters.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  (^1855)  179 
The  glauconite,  or  fire-stone  of  the  chalk  formation.  1865 
LYELL  Elem.  Geol.  xvii.  (ed.  6)  311  Marls  and  sands,  often 
containing  much  green  earth,  called  glauconite. 

Hence  Glauconi-tic  a.,  containing  or  resembling 
glauconite. 

1864  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  XXI.  20  The  Glauconitic  sands— 
These  sands  are  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  consist  of 
glauconitic  and  arenaceous  grains  in  a  slightly  argillaceous 
paste.  1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  xiv.  28_9  The  lower  portion, 
termed  the  grey  chalk,  .is  generally  slightly  glauconitic  at 
the  base. 

Glaucopliane  (glj'kJfein).  Min.  [Named  by 
Haussmann  1845  (in  Ger.  form  glaukophan) ;  f. 
Gr.  y\avx6-s  (see  GLAUCOUS)  +  -<paMjs  shining,  f. 
root  of  ipcuvftv  to  show.]  A  mineral  closely  resem- 
bling Amphibole. 

iSwAtner.Jrnl.Sci.  Ser.  ii.  VI 1 1. 123  Glaucophane  comes 
from  the  island  of  the  Cyclades.  1882  [see  GASTALDITE].  . 

Glaucophyllous  (glgkofvlas),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
y\avn6s  sea-green  +  <pv\\ov  leaf  +  -OUS.]  '  Having 
leaves  of  a  sea-green  or  azure  colour'  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1885). 

Glaucopicrine  (gl^kopi-krein).  Chan.  [f. 
Gr.  y\avKO-t  (whence  the  botanical  name  Glau- 
ciuni)  +  mttp6s  bitter  +  -INE.]  A  bitter  alkaloid  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  alkaloid  Glauciuin  luteum. 

1847  in  CRAIG. 

t  GlauCOSC,  <*.  Obs.  [f.  L.  glauc-us  -I-  -OSE.] 
=  GLAUCOUS. 

1713  PETlvERinMiZ  Trans.  XXVIII.  183  The  Peculiarity 
in  this  Plant  is  its  glaucose  or  frosty  Heads.  Ibid.  191  Its 
Leaves  long,  narrow,  smooth  and  glaucose. 

GlauCOSis  (glgk^-sis).  [a.  Gr.  y\avittaais, 
f.  y\avit6s :  see  next  +  -OBIS.]  '  The  origination  of 
Glaucoma.  Also,  blindness  from  Glaucoma  '  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey\  Glaucoma,  or  Glaucosis,  a 
Fault  in  the  Eye,  when  the  Crystalline  Humour  is  chang'd 
into  a  Gray,  or  Sky-colour.  1847  in  CRAIG  ;  and  in  mod. 
Diets. 

Glaucous  (glfkas) ,  a.  Chiefly  Nat.  Hist.  [f. 
L.  glauc-us  (a.  Gr.  y\avnos)  bluish-green  or  grey  + 
-ous.]  Of  a  dull  or  pale  green  colour  passing  into 
greyish  blue ;  spec,  in  Bot.  covered  with  '  bloom  '. 

1671  RAY  in  Rent.  (1760)  182  The  Leaves  are  small,  of  a 
Glaucous  Colour.  1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  118  A 
reddish  stalk,  generally  clouded  over  with  a  glaucous  meali- 
ness. 1816  SOUTHEY  Poet's  Pilgr.  in.  26  The  vigorous 
olive.  .Tower'd  high,  and  spread  its  glaucous  foliage  wide. 
1820  SHELLEY  Prom.  Uttbd.  n.  i.  44  Under  the  glaucous 
caverns  of  old  ocean.  1862  SYMONDS  in  Bioff.  (1895)  I.  202 
The  eyes  are  small,  and  very  glaucous  grey.  1863  BERKELEY 
Brit.  Mosses  Hi.  17  The  leaves  vary  from  bright  or  glaucous 
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green  to. .brown,  red  or  purple.  1864  THOREAI;  Main?  If. 
iii.  270  The  dark  mountains,  .were  seen  through  a  glaucous 
mist.  1874  COUES  Birds  A7".  W.  420  Eggs  of  both  these  bii ds 
sometimes  show  a  peculiar  glaucous  cast,  something  like 
the  'bloom'  on  a  grape.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  413/2 
Glaucous*  covered  or  whitened  with  a  bloom,  like  that  on  a 
Cabbage  leaf. 

b.   Glaucous  gull:  a  name  for  Lams  glaucus  t 
from  the  colour  of  its  plumage. 

1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  310  Glaucous  Gull.  The 
Burgomaster  of  the  Dutch.  Back,  shoulders,  and  wing- 
coverts,  bluish  cinereous.  1878  A.  H.  MARKHAM£/.  Frozen 
Sea  iv.  58  The  glaucous  gull  and  the  pretty  kittiwuku 
soared  above  our  heads. 

II  Glaucus  (glg'k&s).  [mod.L. ;  sense  I  echoes 
Pliny's  use  of  L.  g/aucus,  a.  Or.  y\avnos,  prob.  a 
subst.  use  of  y\avtcos  adj.  (see  prec,);  the  other 
senses  are  direct  applications  of  the  L.  adj.] 

fl.  Some  kind  of  fish.  Obs. 

c  1520  ANDREW  Noble  Lyfe  xv.  in  BabeesBk.  234  Glaucus 
is  a  whyte  fissh  that  is  but  selden  sene  except  in  darke  rayne 
weder.  a.  1529  SKELTON  Bk.  3  Poles  Wks.  1843  I.  203  More 
bytterer  thenne  the  gall  of  the  fyshe  glauca.  1598  Ej>ulario 
G  j,  To  dresse  a  glaucus  or  corbo grosso  fish.  1607  TOPSELL 
Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  16  A  fish  called  Glaucus,  whereof  the 
male  swalloweth  up  all  the  young  ones  when  they  are 
endangered  ..  and  afterwards  yeeldeth  them  forth  again. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Glauctts,  the  Sea-stickling,  a 
sort  of  Fish  ;  also  the  Sea-Blewling. 

2.  The  burgomaster  gull  (Larus  glaucus}. 

1785  LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  III.  n.  374  Glaucus 
Gull.  Larus gtauctts.  1848  LYTTON  A'.  Arthur  ix.xxxvii, 
The  ravening  glaucus  [foot-note  The  Larus  Glaucus^  the 
great  bird  of  prey  in  the  Polar  regions].  i86z  —  Sir.  Story 
I.  ii.  18  Rows  of  gigantic  birds — Ibis  and  vulture,  and  huge 
sea  glaucus — glared  at  me. 

3.  '  A  genus  of  nudibran.chiate  molluscs,  found 
in  the  warmer  latitudes,  floating  in  the  open  sea, 
beautifully  colored  with  blue*  (Webster). 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  105  Glaucus. 
1854  BUSHNAN  in  Circ.  Set.  (c.  1865)  II.  29/1  The  Glaucus, 
a  beautiful  little  mollusc,  of  the  Indian  Seas  and  Mediter- 
ranean, painted  in  blue  and  silver.  1883  Harper's  Mag. 
Dec.  107/1  The  fantastic  glaucus  and  luminous  salpa. 

t  GlatTCy,  a.  Obs.  poet,  [irregularly  f.  L.  glauc- 
us (see  GLAUCODS)  +  -T  1.]  Of  a  glaucous  hue ; 
sea-green. 

1593  B.  BARNES  Parlhenophil  Madrigal  xvi.in  Arb.  Garner 
V.  398  Sleep  Phoebus  still,  in  glaucy  Thetis'  lap.  1596  FITZ- 
GEFFRAY  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  42  Their  gallies . .  Made  glaucie 
Nereus  groane,  and  seeme  to  shrinke. 

t  GlaU'dMn.  Obs.  In  6  glaudkyn.  [The 
word  might  be  read  as  glandkyn^  but  the  etymo- 
logy is  unknown.]  Some  kind  of  cloak  or  gown. 

1518  Hoitseh.  Accts.  Hen.  VIII  in  Harl.  MS.  2284  If.  16 
Delyuerd.  .xvii  yerdes  of  yelowe  cloth  of  gold  for  lynyng  of 
a  glaudkyn  of  purpull  veluete  opon  veluete  purled,  for  the 
Jcinges  grace.  Ibid.,  Delyuerd.  .xxj  yerdes  quarter  of  white 
cloth  of  siluer,  cutt  and  poynted  opon  cloth  of  gold,  with  a 
border  of  gold  Richely  enbrauded,  fora  glaudkyn  with  wyde 
slyves  for  the  kinges  grace.  Ibid.  If.  25,  If.  33  b.  ?  1517  in 
Harl.  MS.  4217  leaves  2-4  (headings}. 

Glaum  (glgm),  v.    Sc.    Also  glam.     intr.  To 

snatch  at  (a  thing).     Also,  to  make  threatening 
movements. 

17x5  Sherrifmuir  in  "}acobite  Songs  (1887)  96  The  cluds 
O1  clans  frae  woods  in  tartan  duds  Wha  glaum'd  at  king- 
doms three,  man.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storied 
(1827)  39  He  beheld  ilk  bishop's  claw  Glaum  at  his  fish  and 
cleikthema'.  18*3  GALT  R.Gilhaize  II.  iii.  26  He  had  fear- 
ful visions  of  bloody  hands  and  glimmering  daggers  glaming 
over  him  from  behind  his  curtains.  1823  ELIZA  LOGAN  St. 
Johnstoitn  III.  vi.  145  He  might  hae  glammed  at  our  royal 
crown  itsel'. 

Glaum,  Qlaumerie :  see  GLAM  2,  GLAMOURY. 

Glaunce,  glaunse,  obs.  forms  of  GLANCE  v. 

Glaur,  G-lave,  vars.  GLAB,  GLAIVE. 

t  Gla'ver,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  Also  glavir.  [Cf. 
CLAVER.]  Chatter  ;  loud  noise. 

13..  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  1426  penne  such  a  glauerande 
[?  read  glaver  and  ;  cf.  next  quot.}  glam  of  gedered  rachchez 
Ros.  a  1400-50  Alexander 5504  And  bar  in  an  Ilee  he  heres 
A  grete  glauir  &  a  glaam  of  grekin  tongis. 

t  Gla'ver,  v.  Obs.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  Ray 
North-country  Words  has  an  adj.  *  glave  or  glafe, 
smooth',  of  which  this  may  be  a  derivative;  see 
-ER  5.  This  is  plausible  with  regard  to  the  sense, 
but  the  genuineness  of  the  adj.  requires  confirma- 
tion, and  it  has  no  obvious  etymology,  unless  it  be 
an  altered  adoption  of  ON.  gla$-r  GLAD.  Cf.  the 
synonymous  vb.  GLOTHER.  The  Welsh  glafrii  to 
flatter  is  prob.  from  English.] 

1.  trans.  To  flatter,  deceive  with  flattery. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  688  pat  takez  not  her  lyfe  in  vayne 
Ne  glauerez  her  nie^bor  wyth  no  gyle.  1594  BARNFIELD 
Affect.  Sheph.  (Arb.)  23  Beare  not  a  flattring  tongue  to 
glauer  anie. 

2.  intr.  To  talk   plausibly   and   deceitfully ;  to 
flatter.      To  glaver  on  or  upon  :  to  lavish  blandish- 
ments upon. 

1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  330  Hou-euer  antecrist  glauer, 
he  lette}?  not  god  to  do  his  wille.  1508  FISHER  7  Pen.it.  Ps. 
xxxviii.  Wks.  (1876)  75  They  glauer  and  prayse  it  so  moche 
that  anone  we  synne  in  vaynglory.  1579  J.  STUBBEsCa/ing- 
GitlfQ  vj,  It  is  a  very  french  popish  woeng,  to  sende  hyther 
smooth  tongued  Sinners  to  glose  and  glauer  &  hold  talk  of 
manage.  1609  HOLLAND  Antnt.  Marceil.  xxvn.  xi.  322  He 
[ProbusJ  was  . .  smiling  also  after  a  bitter  sort ;  yea  and 
glavering  [L.  l>landicns\  othcrwhiles  upon  a  man  to  do  him 
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harme.  1643  BURROUGHES  Exp.  Hosea  xix.  (1652)  468  Those 
who  will  glaver  upon  you,  and  seem  as  if  their  hearts  were 
with  you.  1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  Pref.  37  Partly  to  glaver 
and  curry  favour  with  the  Pontifkian  parly. 

Hence  f  Gla'vering  vbl.  sb.     Also  f  Gla  ver«r. 

1544  BALE  Chron.  Sir  J.  Oldcasile  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.) 
I.  256  He  had  bene  falsely  informed  by  his  hired  spyes,and 
other  glosing  glauerers.  1545  JOYE  Exp.  Dan.  iv.  Givb, 
Princes  eyres  corrupt  with  the  gloriouse  glavering  of  flat- 
terers. 1598  MAHSTOM  Satyrt  i.  137  For  shame  ..  Leaue 
glauering  on  him  in  the  peopled  presse.  1689  J,  SCOTT 
Serm.  Wks.  1718  II.  87  To  carry  ourselves  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  contempt  and  haughtiness  on  the  one  hand  and 
sneaking  and  glavering  on  the  other.  1706  E.  WARD  Hud. 
Rediv.  (1707)  II.  xi.  7  The  hypocritick  Cant  And  pious 
Glav'rings  of  a  Saint. 

Gla'vering,  ///.  a.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  [f.  GLAVER 
v.  +  -INO  2.]      1'hat '  glavers ' ;  deceitful,  flattering. 
<ri394  /'.  PI.  Crede  51  pat  wicked  folke..bigile|>  hem  of 
her  good  wib  glauerynge  wordes.     ?  <i  1400  Morte  Arth. 
2538  Siche  glauerande  gomes  greues  me  bot  lyttille.    1563-87 
FOXE  A.  <V  M.  (15961  1423/1  The  Chauncellor  with  a  glauer- 
j    ing  and  smiling  countenance,  called  to  the  Bishop.     1601 
.    B.  JONSON  Poetaster  in.  iv.  (1602)  F  3  b,  Giue  him  warning, 
j    Admonition,  to  forsake  his  sawcy  glauering  Grace.      1670 
I    STUCLEY  Gospel-Glass  xxv.    242  A  glavering   tongue  and 
seeming  affection  to  our  Neighbours  good.     1694  R.  L'Es- 
TRANCE  Fables  90  A  glavering  Council  is  as  dangerous  on 
the  one   hand,  as  a  wheedling  Priest  . .  is  on   trie   other. 
a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1717)  VI.  121  Some  slavish,  glavering, 
flattering  Parasite.     17..   FIELDING  Ess.  Char.  Men  Wks. 
1771  VIII.  164  A  constant,  settled, glavering,  sneering  smile 
j    in  the  countenance,  is  so  far  from  indicating  goodness,  that 
[etc.],     1753  day's  Inn  Jrnl.  (1756)  II.  10  Drawn  in  by  false 
Allurements  and  a  glavering  Smile.    1866  Athtnxnm  7  July 
23/3  The  doorkeeper  is  a  wily,  elderly  Italian  . .  He  . .  holds 
his  face  forwards,  and  looks  down,  with  a  steady  glavering 
smile,  or  simper,  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 


b.  fig.  of  things, 

1581  J-  r 


BELL  H  addon*  s  Ans-w.  Osor.  466  b,   Such  as  in 
,    tymes  past  did  persequute  the  Gospell  of  Christ . .  being 
seduced  by  glavering  conceipt  of  colorable  error.     1609  BP. 
|    W.  BARLOW  Ansiu.  NamlessCaik.  363  Whom  this  Censurer 
\    heere  vouchsafeth  to  besmeare  with  his  glauering  balme. 

t  Ola"Very.  Obs.  rare  - J.  [f.  GLAVER  v.  + 
-Y  3.]  Flattery. 

1584  BABINGTON  Frailty  fy  Faith  (1596)  37  In  all  orations 
. .  honest  plainenesse  was  euer  an  argument  of  fauour  and 
succour,  and  hollow  smoothing  glauerie  a  note  of  reproch. 

Glavir,  var.  GLAVEU,  sb.,  Obs. 

t  Glawke,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  glaue-us. 
See  GLAUCOUS  a.]  Blue  or  grey. 

1412-20  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  n.  xv,  With  eyen  glawke,  large, 
stepe,  and  great. 

Glawnse,  obs.  form  of  GLANCE  z/.1 

Glaxe :  see  GLAIKS. 

t  Glay.   Obs.     ?  Altered  form  of  GLAIVE. 

1568  T.  HOWFXL  Arb.  Amitie  31  b,  I  see  full  plaine,  that 
some  whose  paine,  haue  hoorded  riches  great :  By  sodaine 
glay.are  whipt  away,  for  paines  no  fruhe  they  get. 

t  Glaye,  pseudo-dial,  form  of  CLAY. 

1575  Gammer  Gurton  i.  ii,  Gogs  bones  thys  vylthy  glaye 
has  drest  mee  to  bad. 

Glaye,  obs.  form  of  GLEE  v. 

Glayfe,  Glayk(it,  obs.  ff.  GLAIVE,  GLAIK(IT. 

Glaym,  var.  GLEIM  v.,  06s,,  to  smear. 

Glaymore,  obs.  form  of  CLAYMORE. 

Glaymous,  Glaymy,  var.  GLEIMOUS,  -Y. 

Glay  re,Glayve,  obs.fr.  GLAIR,  GLARE,  GLAIVE. 

Glaze  (gU'z),  sir.  [f.  GLAZE  v.1 ;  the  sb.  is  not 
in  Johnson.] 

1.  The  vitreous  composition  used  for  glazing  pot- 
tery, etc. 

1807  T.  THOMSON  Ckem.  (ed.  3)  II.  493  The  gjaze  employed 
to  cover  vessels  of  stoneware  may  be  distinguished  into 
three  kinds.  1839  U RE  Diet.  Arts  1016  When  it  reaches 
the  melting  point  of  the  glaze.  1881  Porcelain  Works, 
Worcester  15  The  materials  for  the  Glaze  of  English  porce- 
lain are  ground  flint,  Cornish  stone,  borax,  lead,  &c. 

2.  gen.  A  transparent  substance  used  for  coating 
anything,  so  as  to  produce  a  glazed  or  lustrous  sur- 
face,    spec,  in  Cookery  (see  quot.  1877);    also  of 
a  glaze,  of  the  consistency  of  glaze. 

1784  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  ii.  74  (Fowl  <i  la  Braise)  Strain 
the  sauce,  and  after  you  have  skimmed  off  the  fat,  boil  it 
down  till  it  is  of  a  glaze.  1877  CasselVs  Diet.  Cooktty, 
Glaze  is  made  from  clear  stock,  boiled  down  until  it  forms 
a  sort  of  meat  varnish  or  strong  jelly  ;  it  is  used  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  many  dishes.  1880  Print.  Trades  Jrnl. 
No.  30.  39  Mix  with  glaze  slightly  diluted. 

3.  A  smooth  and  glossy  surface,  a  bright  polished 
appearance. 

1791  COWPER  Iliad  xviil.  741  Glossy  as  the  glaze  of  oil. 
1845  Miss  ACTON  Mod,  Cookery  xvi.  335  The  fine  yellow 
glaze  appropiiate  to  meat  pies  is  given  with  beaten  yolk  of 
egg.  1879  Casselts  Ttckn,  Educ.  IV.  223/1  The  result  is  a 
beautiful  transparent  glaze.  1881  GREENER  Gun  313  Dense 
hard  powder  will  take  a  higher  glaze  than  the  softer  kinds. 

4.  U.S.  A  coating  or  covering  of  ice;  also,  a 
stretch  of  ice. 

I75J  J.  MACSPARRAN  Amer.  Dissected  (1753)  39,  I  rode 
30  Miles  upon  one  continued  Glaze  of  Ice  upon  the  Land. 
1796  MOUSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  215  Whenever  the  winter. .sets 
in  with  rain,  so  as  to  cover  the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees 
with  a  glaze  of  ice.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxviii.  (1856) 
229  Ola  seasoned  hummock,  covered  with  a  slippery  glaze. 
1858  THOREAU  Maine  W.  (1894!  187  They  [moose]  cannot 
run  on  a  '  glaze ',  though  they  can  run  in  snow  four  feet 
deep  ;  but  the  caribou  can  run  on  ice. 

5.  Painting.  A  thin  coat  of  transparent  colour 
laid  over  another  colour  so  as  to  modify  the  tone. 
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GLAZE. 

i860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  vin.  iv.  193  note.  In  cleaning 
the  'Hero  and  Leander'. .  these  upper  glazes  were  taken 
off  and  only  the  black  ground  left.  1885  Afaf.Ar/Scpl. 
471/2  The  employment . .  of  glazes  which  are  dull  and  have 
little  more  reflective  power  than  paint. 

6.  slang.  A  window.  On,  upon  the  glaze :  rob- 
bing jewellers'  shops  after  smashing  the  windows. 

a  1700  B.  E.  DM.  Cant.  Crew.  Glaze,  the  Window  I7I9 
ALEX.  SMITH  Lives  Highwaymen  II.  43  At  Dublin,  he 

4ack  Waldron]  went  upon  the  Glaze,  which  is  robbing 
oldsmiihs  Shew-Glasses  on  their  Stalls,  by  cutting  them., 
ith  a  Glazier's  Diamond  ;  or  else  waiting  for  a  Coach 
jming  by,  breaking  'em  with  the  hand.  1743  D'sc™'  r- 
,'ontler(cd.  2)  39  Undub  the  Jegcr,  and  jump  the  Glaze. 
1823  MONCRIEFF  Tom  t,  Jerry  in.  ii,  Jerry.  What  are  you 
about,  Tom?  Tom.  I'm  going  to  mill  the  glaze— III — 
lls  about  to  break  the  Glass,  when  [etc.]). 
7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  glaze  liquor ;  glaze-ioe 
U.S.,  thin  surface  ice ;  glaze-kiln,  a  kiln  in  which 
glazed  ware  is  placed  for  firing  ;  glaze-wheel,  a 
wooden  wheel  used  by  cutlers  for  polishing  knives, 
etc.;  glaze-work  =  GLAZING  vbl.il>.;  glaze-worm 
[?  f.  GLAZE  v.1],  a  glow-worm  :  cf.  glass-worm. 
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Caribby  Isl.   121  The   delightful    smoothness   wherewith 
they  (Venus-shells)  arc   glaz'd  both  within   and  without. 
1687  A.  LOVELL  Thevenofs  Trav.  11.  63  A  great  Plain  of 
very  smooth  whitish  ground,  glazed  over  with  Salt.     1773 
COOK  Yoy.  (1777)  I.  n.  iii.  219  As  tncy  hav.e  a. |™eth! 
of  glazing  it   [cloth],    it  is   more  durable,  and   will   rcsis 
rain  for  some  time,  which  Olaheite  cloth  will  not.     1798 
COLERIDGE  Anc.  Alar.  in.  i,  Each  throat  was  parched,  and 

-   ii.  Till  dark- 


of  ware  . .  is  immersed  in  the  *glaze  liquor.  1853  O.  BYRNE 
Hatidbk.  Artisan  451  The  cutlers'  wood  or  "glaze  wheels 
are  mostly  fed  with  emery  cake.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory 
I.  190  Colours  for  potters'  'glaze-work.  1579  LYLY  Eufhues 
(Arb.)  91  Dost  thou  not  knowyat  a  perfect  friend  should  be 
like  the  *Glaze-worme,  which  shineth  most  bright  in  the 
Dark?  1895  E.  Angl.  Gloss.,  Glaze-worm,  glow-worm. 

Glaze  (gl''z),  v.1  Forms:  4-5  glase-n,  (5 
glaoyn,  glaysse),  4-7  glase,  6-  glaze.  [ME. 
glasen,  f.  glas  GLASS  sb.l  Cf.  MHG.  glasen,  and 
GLASS  ».] 

1.  trans.  To  fit  or  fill  in  (a  window,  etc.)  with 
glass,   to   furnish  (a   building)  with  windows    of 
glass,  to  cover  (a  picture,  etc.)  with  glass.      To 
glaze  in  :  to  enclose  with  glass,     t  To  glaze  one's 
houve :  to  provide  with  a  head-covering  of  glass, 
hence  app.  to  mock,  delude,  befool  (see  HOUVE). 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  50  Woldustow  glase  the  gable 
and  graue  therinne  thi  nome,  Siker  schulde  thi  soule  ben 
for  to  dwellen  in  heuene.  c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche 
323  With  glas  Were  all  the  wyndowes  well  yglased.  c  1374 
—  Troylus  v.  469  Fortune  his  howve  entended  bet  to  glase 
[cf.  n.  867].  c  1440  Promfi.  Parv.  198/1  Glasyn'  wythe  glasse, 
vitro,  vel  vitrio.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xvn.  x,  The  rofe 
was  wrought,  curyously  and  well ;  The  wyndowes  glased 
marvaylously  to  tell.  1577  HARRISON  Englandu.  xii.  (1877) 
I.  237  The  houses  of  our  princes  . .  were  often  glased  with 
Benll.  1601  CORNWALLYES  Ess.  n.  xxxvi.  (1631)  123  The 
soule  hath  nothing,  no  not  her  windowes  glased.  1631 
WEEVER^«C.  Funeral  ftfan.  406  Raph  Astrie  . .  new  roofed 
this  Church  . .  and  beautifully  glased  it.  1667  PRIMATT  City 
(J-  C.  Build.  83  For  glasing  the  two  windows.  1756-7  tr. 
Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  II.  162  This  instrument  is  subscribed 
by  John  Codurz.  .and  some  others.  It  is  glased  for  its  better 
preservation,  it  being  certainly  a  piece  which  should  by  all 
means  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  VIII.  53  The  windows  are  so  well  glazed,  as  not  to 
admit  the  least  air.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  ii.  204 
Persons,  .have  baskets  of  glass  of  various  sizes  sent  to  them 
from  the  towns,  and  glaze  their  own  windows.  1851  lllustr. 
Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  668  Greater  facility  for  repairing  or  glaz- 
ing than  those  [lamps]  of  the  ordinary  sort.  1878  BROWNING 
Poets  Croisic  Ii,  Somebody  saw  a  portrait  framed  and  glazed 
At  Croisic.  1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  ii  Dec.  17/2  The  back 
wall  on  either  side  of  the  central  door  is  glazed  in  and  forms 
a  case  in  which  is  arranged  a  vast  collection  of  ancient  arms 
and  armour. 

2.  To  cover  (the  surface  of  pottery,  etc.)  with  a 
vitreous  substance  which  is  fixed  by  fusion.     Also, 
to  vitrify  the  surface  of. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cintrg.  187  Sette  hem  . .  in  a  vessel  of 
erbe  glasid  wiHnne.  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  5  Take  what 
vessel  of  glas  bat  36  wole,  or  of  er^e  strongly  glasid.  1563 
HYLL  ArtGarden.  (1593)  97  A  newe  earthen  pot  not  glased. 
a  1691  BOYLE  Wks.  (1744)  I.  207/2  An  ore,  which  for  its  apt- 
ness to  vitrify,  and  serve  the  potters  to  glaze  their  earthern 
vessels,  the  miners  call  pottern-ore.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
(1840)  I.  ix.  143,  I  had  no  notion.,  of  glazing  them  [pots]  with 
lead.  1764  HARMER  Observ.  ix.  iii.  100  Green  and  blue 
bricks  which  are  glazed,  so  that  when  the  sun  shines,  the 
eye  is  perfectly  dazzled.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  483  The  bamboo,  or  cane-coloured  pottery  . .  is 
never  glazed  outside.  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  xvii.  373 
A  few  fragments  of  granite,  curiously  glazed  and  altered  by 
the  heat.  1881  Porcelain  Works,  Worcester  27  The  process 
of  glazing  is  simple,  but  requires  a  practised  hand  so  that 
every  piece  may  be  equally  glazed. 

b.  fig.  To  cover  as  with  a  glaze,  to  gloss  over. 
1605  CHAPMAN  AUFooles  it.  i.  D  i  b,  The  fond  world  Like 

to  a  doting  Mother  glases  ouer  Her  childrens  imperfections 

with  fine  tearmes.  1711  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  443  r  4  By  putting 

forth  base  Methods  in  a  good  Light,  and  glazing  them  over 

with  improper  Terms. 

C.  To  fix  (paint)  on   pottery  by  this   process. 

Similarly    (nonce-use),   to    throw   (light)    like   a 

glaze  on. 
1807  T.  THOMSON  Ckem.  II.  503  The  vessel  being  now 

hiked,  the  paint  is  glazed  on.    a  1861  T.  WOOLNER  My 

Beautiful  ^0^(1865)35  Her  window  now  is  darkness,  save 

the  sheen  Glazed  on  it  by  the  moon. 

3.  To  overlay  or  cover  with  a  smooth  and  lustrous 
coating.  Also,  to  cover  (the  eyes)  with  a  film. 

J593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  ll.  ii.  16  For  sprrowes  eye,  glazed 
with  blinding  teares,  Diuides  one  thing  intire,  to  many 
obiects.  1613  HEYWOOD  Silver  Age  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  92 
That  I  may  glaze  my  harpe  in  the  bloud  Of  Tyrant 


1845  Miss  ACTON  Mod.  Cookery  xvi.  335  To  glaze  or  ice 
pastry.  1885  Manch.  Exain.  5  June  5/6  Messrs.  Farmer 
apparatus . .  for  chasing ,  glazing,  and  embossing  cloth.  1897 
C.  T.  DAVIS  Manuf.  Leathered.  2)  613  Tawed  leather. . 
is  glazed  in  the  same  manner  . .  with  the  exception  that  the 
glazing  fluid  is  applied  twice. 

fig.    1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Theo.  Such  137  Some  minds  seem 
well  glazed  by  nature  against  the  admission  of  knowledge. 
b.  esp.  of  frost,  etc.     Also  with  over,  up. 

1627  MAY  Lucan  i.  20  Where  winler.  .With  lasting  cold 
doth  gtaze  the  Scythian  seas.  1638  COWLEY  Loves  Kiddle 
iv  Wks.  1711  III.  118  Where  a  perpetual  Winter  binds  the 
Ground  And  glazeth  up  the  Floods?  1725  PorE  Odyss. 
xiv.  537  Snow  whitening  all  the  fields  Froze  with  the  blast, 
and  gath'ring  glaz'd  our  shields.  1746-7  HERVEY  Medit. 
(1818)  182  Cold,  whose  icy  breath  glazes  yearly  the  Russian 
seas.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  E*f.  xxii.  (1856)  179  The  sound 
presented  a  novel  spectacle  to  us ;  the  young  ice  glazing  it 
over.  1883  E.  PENNELL-£LMHIRST  Cream  Leiastersh.  337 
A  sharp  wind-frost  had.  .glazed  the  fallows. 

4.  Painting.  To  cover  (a  painted  surface)  with 
a  thin  coat  of  a  different  transparent  colour,  so  as 
to  modify  the  tone  without  mixing.  Also,  to  lay  (a 
transparent  colour)  over  another. 

1622  PEACHAM  Comfl.  Gentl.  xiii.  (1634)  133  When  it  is 
dry  glaze  it  over  with  a  little  Lake.  1658  W.  SANDERSON 
Graphice  83  All  Stones  . .  must  be  glazed  upon  silver,  with 
their  proper  colours,  with_a  varnish.  1672  BEALE  in  H. 


GLAZIER 

3.  Having  a  smooth  shining  surface,  produced 
either  by  a  coating  substance  or  by  friction,  etc.  ; 
made  glassy  in  appearance.  Also,  in  Painting,  of 
colours  :  Covered  with  a  'glaze'  of  another  colour. 
(See  GLAZE  v.  2,  3,  4,  5.) 

1530  [see  GLAZEDNESS].  1608  MIDDLF.TON  Pant.  Love  n.  ii. 
B  4  a,  The  iocund  morne  lookes  more  liuely  and  fre*h,  then 
an  oulde  gentlewoman*  glaz'd  face  in  a  new  perriwigge. 
1695  URVUEN  tr.  Dtifrestioy's  Art  Paint.  Observ.  p  381 
Glaz'd  Colours  have  a  Vivacity  which  can  never  be  imitated 
by  the . .  most  brilliant  Colours.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xiii, 
Two  pounds  of  glazed  powder.  1716  LEONI  Albert?* 
Archil.  1.35  Sea-sand,  .the  blackest  and  most  glazed  is  not 
wholly  to  be  despis'd.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Art  of  Cookery 
iii.  54  Glazed  Fish.  1800  tr.  Lagrangs's  Chem.  I.  235 
There  are  two  kinds  of  gunpowder  :  that  used  in  war.  and 
that  used  for  shooting  game  ;  the  former  is  coarser,  and  not 
glazed ;  the  latter  is  glazed,  and  much  finer.  1814  GARY 
Vnnte's  Inf.  xxxili.  125  The  glazed  tear-drops  that  o'erlay 

line  eyes.      1814  BYRON  Juan  xv.  Ixv,  They  also  set  * 


1695  DL 

ObservT  r  382  White  with  other  strong  Colours,  with  which 
we  paint  at  once  that  which  we  intend  to  glaze,  are  as  it 
were  the  Life,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Lustre  of  it.  1798  Trans. 
Sue.  Arts  XVI.  298,  I  glazed  the  proper  colours  over  it. 
1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  (1848)  I.  11.  ll.  ii.  §  17.  166  Red., 
mixed  with  the  pure  blue,  or  glazed  over  it. 

5.  To  make  to  shine  like  glass ;  to  give  a  smooth 
glassy  surface  to  (anything),  esp.  by  rubbing;  to 
polish,  to  render  brilliant. 

(-1440  Protnp.  Parr.  197/1  Glacyn  or  make  a  by(n)ge  to 
shyne,  fernitido.  1513  BARCLAY  Egloges  II.  (1570) B  i/i  For 
lacke  of  vsing,  a  sworde  earst  glased  bright  With  rust  is 
eaten.  1599  MARSTON  Sco.  yillanie  in.  viii.  211  He  .. 
Lyes  streaking  brawny  limmcs  in  weakning  bed,  Perfum'd, 
smooth  kemb'd,  new  glaz'd.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's 
Rev.  in.  ii,  There  stands  a  neophyte  glazing  of  his  face, 
Pruning  his  clothes,  perfuming  of  his  hair,  Against  his  idol 
enters.  1639  in  Proc.  Soc.  Antig.  Ser.  n.  XIV.  373  Blacke 
Marble  ritchly  glaszd.  1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Lave,  (1660) 
155  Like  polish'd  Silver,  or  well  glaz'd  Arms.  1715  LEONI 
Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  I.  10  Polishing  and  glazing  even 
to  the  very  Channelling  or  Flutes  of  the  Columns.  1760 
STERNE7"r.5/ia«<<vIlI.xlii,  So  worn,  so  glazed.,  was  it  with 
fingers.  1846  GREENER  i'«.  Gunnery  240  You  may  glaze 
powder  and  make  it  so  smooth  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  ignite.  1881  —  Gun  313  The  next  process  is  to  glaze  or 
polish  the  individual  grains  [of  gunpowder). 
b.  Cutlery  manufacture.  (See  qnot.) 
1888  Sheffield  Gloss. ,  Glaze,  to  roughly  polish  a  knife. 
This  is  an  intermediate  process  between  grinding  and 
polishing. 

6.  intr.  To  become  glazed,  assume  a  glassy  ap- 
pearance. 

1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  \.  30  Put  in  a  Ladleful  of 
Gravy,  boil  it  and  strain  it  . .  and  then  put  in  the  Sweet- 
breads to  glaze.  1883  H.  GEORGE  Soc.  Probl.  ix.  (1884)  119 
What  shall  it  matter,  when  eyeballs  glaze  and  ears  grow 
dull,  if  [etc.].  1889  Opelousas  (Louisiana)  Democrat  Dec., 
The  crop  is  usually  cut  for  ensilage  purposes  when  the  ears 
are  commencing  to  '  glaze '.  1895  Ramshorn  (Chicago) 
8  June  3  Gradually  his  eyes  glazed  and  closed. 

Glaze,  v:-  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Cf.  GAZE,  GLARE.] 
intr.  To  stare. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  I.  iii.  21  Against  the  Capitoll  I  met  a 
Lyon  Who  glaz'd  vpon  me,  and  went  surly  by.  a  1816 
WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Middlesex  Election  i.  Wks.  1816  IV. 
172  O  Lord,  my  lord,  I'm  in  a  maze,  I  do  so  look  about  and 
glaze.  1880  E.  Cornw.  Gloss.,  Glaze,  to  stare. 

Glazed  (glr'-zd),  ///.  a.   [f.  GLAZE  vl  +  -ED  '.] 

1.  Furnished  or  filled  in  with  glass ;  fitted  with 
windows  of  glass ;  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet.,  Vidriado,  glased.  1630  A'. 
Johnson's  Kingd.  $  Commit].  291  A  faire  glazed  window. 
1638  PENKETKMAN  Artach.  Liijb,  My  Studie  or  glazed 
Shop  against  the  Rolls.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729) 
207  Covering  the  Head  and  the  rest  of  the  Tree  above,  with 
a  glaz'd  Frame.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ill.  590  A  spot  like 
which  perhaps  Astronomer.  .Through  his  glaz'd  Optic  Tube 
yet  never  saw.  1849  JA.MES  Woodman  iv,  Two  larger 
houses,  .had  glazed  windows.  l883GlLMOUK^/i7K£0/J  xxxii. 
368  A  framed  and  glazed  table,  hung  up  conspicuously, 
where  every  traveller  may  see  the  exact  amount  payable. 

2.  Coated  with  a  vitreous  or  glassy  surface. 

1662  MKRRETT  tr.  Nerfs  Art  of  Glass  xviii,  Glased  pans. 
1663  GERBIER  Counsel  90  Black  glased  Holland  pan  tiles. 
1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xvi.  146  A  glazed  Jug  with  a 
long  Neck.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  1.  58  A  great  fire- 
place, with  the  whole  Bible  history  in  glazed  tiles.  1843 
PARNELL  Chem.  Ana!.  (1845)  404  The  mass  . .  is  . .  carefully 
powdered  in  a  glazed  mortar. 


and  round  jackets.  1845  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  352  Written 
on  glazed  paper.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Glazed  Bourd, 
a  kind  of  mill-board  having  a  hardj  smooth  surface,  to  give 
a  smooth  face  to  the  paper  or  fabric  pressed  between  such 
boards. 

b.  Of  the  eye  (see  GLAZE  r.1  3).  Also  Path. 
of  the  tongue,  of  the  surface  of  a  wound,  etc. 

>73S  SOMERVILLE  Chase  i.  375  With  heavy  Eyes  Glaz'd, 
lifeless,  dull.  1823  B.  CORNWALL  Sicilian  Story  xix.  6 
Settled  Madness  in  her  glazed  eye  Told  of  a  young  heart 
wronged.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  1.  554  In 
some  examples  of  fully  developed  typhus,  where  the  tongue 
was  glazed,  dry  and  brown.  1840  LISTON  Elem.  Surg.  n.  766 
Farther  dressing  is  delayed  for  six  or  eight  hours,  when  the 
oozing  has  entirely  ceased,  and  the  visible  cut  surface  be- 
comes glazed.  1889 ]Essorr  CominroSFritirs  iv.  197  Asub- 
ordinate  . .  finishing  the  work  which  his  master's  glazed  eye 
perhaps  never  rested  on. 

C.   Glazed  frost  (see  qnot.). 

1889  Daily  News  25  Dec.  274  In  the  year  1808  the  pheno- 
menon of  '  glazed  frost '  was  observed,  the  rain  freezing  as 
it  touched  the  ground. 

•(•  4.  "ifig.  Brilliant,  splendid.    Obs. 

a  1550  Treat.  Galaunt  69  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  154  Thy 
glased  lyfe  and  glotony  be  glewed  so  in  fere  That  Engtande 
may  wavle  that  euer  it  came  here. 

Hence  Gla'zedness. 

1530  PALSCR.  225/2  Glasednesse,  uoyroysctt. 

Glazen,  var.  GLASSEN  a.  and  v. 

Glazer  (gl^'zai),  sb.  Also  5  gla(u)«er,  9 
glazor.  [f.  GLAZE  z».i  +  -IB  !.]  One  who  or  that 
which  glazes. 

1 1.   =  GLAZIER.    Obs. 

1408  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  138  Pro  plumbar  et 
glauser.  1466  Paston  Lett.  No.  549  II.  268  To  the  glaser 
for  takyn  owte  of  ii.  panys  of  the  wyndows  of  the  schyrche 
for  to  late  owte  the  reke  of  the  torches. 

2.  a.  A  polisher  or  burnisher,    b.  A  workman 
who  applies  the  glaze  to  pottery,  etc. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  (1594)  698  Armorers, 
glazers,  sacMers,  spur-makers,  smithes,  and  such  like.  1839 
\}ftt.2)ict.  Arts  1016  The  glazer  provides  himself  at  each 
round  with  a  stock  of  these  ball  watches.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  Glazer.  .a  workman  who  applies  the  vitreous 
incrustation  to  the  surface  of  earthenware. 

3.  An  implement  for  glazing ;  esp.  a  wheel  used 
in  roughly  polishing  knives,  etc. 

1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  <J  Art  I.  35  Some 
glazors  are  covered  with  strong  leather.  1831  J.  HOLLAND 
Manitf.  Metal  I.  291  The  glazer,  composed  of  cuneiform 
radii  of  wood  firmly  glued  together.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek.,  Glazer.  .2,  a  calendering  or  calico-smoothing  wheel. 

Hence  f  Gla'*ery,  glazier's  work. 

I7»3  CHAMBERS  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Treat.  Archit.  I.  z  The 
Masonry,  Carpentry.  .Glazery,  Roofing,  &c. 

tGla'zer,  v.  Obs.  [f.  GLAZEB  sb.]  trans.  To 
polish,  burnish. 

1743  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  727  III.  95  As  ffbrnry 
byll  that  is  gylt,  I  wolde  it  weer  taken  head  too ;  ther  is 
one  in  the  town,  that  can  glaser  weel  i  nowe. 

Glazier  (gl^'ziaj,  gl^'ai).  Forms:  4-6 
glasyer(e,  (5  glasyare),  4-7  glasier,  (5  glacyer, 
6  glasior,  glassier,  -yer,  7  glaseer),  9  dial. 
glassiver,  7-  glazier,  [f.  GLASS  sb.  +  -UK  i,  with 
assimilation  to  Rom.  words  in  -IER,  q.  v.] 

t 1.  One  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  a 
glass-maker.  Obs. 

1385  Grant  by  R.  Suzanne,  Bailiff  of  A  the  ring low  (MS. 
in  private  hands),  Feare  en  le  boys  auauntdit  vn  Glashous 


the  Glasier.  Ibid.  xvn.  txiii.  (1495)  639  Beche..is  moost  nedc- 
full  to  Glasyers  craft  for  of  asshen  therof  .  .  glas  is  craftly 
arayed.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  vi.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  96 
Tincture  with  anealing  of  Glasiers. 

2.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  glaze  windows,  etc. 

1408  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  56  Hugo  Hopwell,  de  Lenton, 
glasyer.  1418  in  C.  WELCH  Tower  Bridge  (1894)72  [A  pay- 
ment for  mendine;  broken  windows  was  made  in  1418  to 


. 

igtoft,          . 

of  divers  glasse  wyndowes  rounde  aboutc  ye  chirch.  1540 
Ludlvw  Churclvw.  Ace.  (Camden)  ;  To  master  glasier  for 
glassynge  the  wyndous  in  the  vestrie.  1563  SHUTE  Archit. 
A  ii  b,  Caruers,  loynars,  Glassyers,  Grauars.  1600  Chester 
PI.  iE.  E.  T.  S.)  Banes  99  You  painters  and  glasiors.  ie65 
PEPYS  Diary  28  Sept.,  By  and  by  the  glazier  tomes  10 


GLAZIERY. 

finish  the  windows  of  my  house.  1774  Westm.  Mas.  II.  374 
Reputation,  like  glass,  if  once  broken  the  pane,  No  art  of 
the  Glazier  can  heal  it  again.  1814  BYRON  Diary  9  Apr., 
This,.  .diamond,  .is.  .hardly  fit  to  stick  in  a  glazier's  pencil. 
1813'?.  NICHOLSON  Pract,  Build.  421  Glaziers  value  their 
work  by  feet,  inches,  and  parts. 

3.    =GLAZEU  2  b.  In  recent  Diets. 

f  4.   -  GLAZEK  3.   Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  91/1  He  beareth  Argent,  A 
Cutler  at  hU  Glassier  or  Polishing  Wheel,  polishing  a  Knife. 

t  5.  old  slang.    pL   The  eyes.     Obs. 

1567  HARMAN  Caz>eaf  (18691  82  Glasyers,  eyes.  1611  MID- 
DLE-TON &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girle  Kiijb,  The  balles  of 
the-ie  glasiers  of  mine  (mine  eyes).  1641  BROME  Joviall 
Crew  n.  Wks.  1873  III.  389  Toure  out  with  your  Glasiers. 
1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad.  19  Thy  Glaziers  shine  As 
Glymmar  by  the  Salomon.  1785  in  GROSE  Diet.  Vitlg. 
Tongue  . 

ftt.  slang.  (See  quots.  1676,  1785.)   Obs. 

1673  R  HF.AD  Canting  Acad.  191  The  fifth  is  a  Glazier, 
who  when  he  creeps  in  :  To  pinch  all  the  Lurry,  he  thinks  it 
no  sin.  1676  IVarn.  Housekeepers  4  Glasiers,  thieves  who 
enter  houses,  thro'  windows,  first  remouing  a  pane  of  glass. 
a  1700  in  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  rulg. 
Tongue,  Glazier^  one  who  breaks  windows  and  shew  glasses 
to  steal  goods  exposed  for  sale. 

Glaziery  (gl^'g'ari).  [f.  prec.  +  -Y1.]  Glazier's 
work  ;  also  attrib. 

1841  J.T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  too  The  little  accounts 
for  glaziery  and  crockery.  1883  Standard  6  Apr.  4/8  A  snug 
business  in  the  glaziery  line.  1893  IVestm.  Gas.  13  Apr.  4/3 
Mr.  M.'s  glaziery  warehouse. 

Glazily,  G-laziness  :  see  after  GLAZY. 

Glazing  (gl^'zig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GLAZE  v>  + 
-INU  l.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GLAZE. 

1.  The  action  of  furnishing  a  building  with  win- 
dows or  filling  windows  with  glass  ;  the  trade  or 
business  of  a  glazier. 

1427  in  Heath  Grocers'  Comp,  (1869)5  Of  diverse  persones 
ikallyd  Bacheleris  to  the  glazyng  of  the  parlore,  ^9  13*.  $d. 
1494  FABYAN  Ckron.  v.  cxxxiv.  120  This  Benet  was  the  firste 
that  broughte  the  crafte  of  glasynge  into  this  lande.  1531 
Privy  Purse  Exp.  Hen.  V[[I  (1827)  in  Paied  to  galien  the 
glasier  for  glasing  at  yorke  Place.  1533  in  Weaver  Wells 
wills  (1890)  91  The  glasynge  of  a  wyndo  we  jn  the  newyeld. 
1703  T.  N.  City  <$•  C.  Purchaser  157  Of  taking  Dimensions, 


.     .  . 

&c.  In  .  .  this  Profession  of  Glazing,  it  is  generally  taken  to 
parts  of  Inches.  1709  HEARNE  Collect.  6  Nov.  (O.  H.  Sj  II. 
301  Nevill  contributed  either  to  ye  Building  or  Glazing  of 
it.  1807  HUTTON  Course  Matk,  II.  88  What  will  the  glaz- 
ing a  triangular  sky-light  come  to,  at  lorf.  per  foot?  1855 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  174  In  spite  of  constant  glaz- 
ing and  tiling,  the  rain  perpetually  drenched  the  apartments. 
b.  cotter.  Glazier's  work  ;  glass  fixed  in  windows 
or  frames. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blatinche  yz-j  Al  the  storie  ofTroye 
Was  in  the  glasing  y-wroght  thus,     c  1500  in  Arnolde  Chron. 


sufficient  glasinge,  wyer  and  leade.  1631  WEEVER  Anc. 
Funeral  Man.  421  As  appeareth  by  his  Armes  both  in  the 
stone-worke..and  glasing.  1735  BERKELEY  Querist  §  377 
Walls  of  rough  stone,  without  plaster,  ceiling,  or  glazing. 
1868  M.  C.  LKA  Photogr.  vi.  152  The  light  on  the  side  away 
from  the  glazing  shall  be  maintained  as  subsidiary. 

2.  The  action  of  polishing  or  burnishing. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.   197/1  Glacynge  or  ^scowryng^e  of 
hi 

Armour.     184* ,  _  „    .    .  . 

of  a  metallic,  wooden  or  stone  surface,  by  the  friction  against 
it  of  a  polishing  powder.  1881  GREENER  Gun  314  The  glaz- 
ing [of  gunpowder!  takes  from  five  to  eight  hours,  in  wooden 
barrels  revolving  thirty-four  times  per  minute. 

3.  The  operation  of  coating  with  a  glaze,  or  of 
giving  (a  substance)  a  smooth  shiny  surface. 

1677  PLOT  Ox/ordsh.  251  The  skill  that  hath  been  wanting 
to  set  up  a  manufacture  of  this  transparent  Earthen- ware  in 


Tec kn.  Hist.  Comtn.  43  1  he  glazing  of  bricks  was  practised 
at  least  Boo  years  before  the  Christian  era.  1897  C  T.  DAVIS 
Manuf.  Leat/ter  (ed.  2)  612  Glazing  and  glossing  of  leather. 
Glazing— This  operation  is  executed  in  various  ways,  but 
best  with  the  use  of  a  decoction  of  flaxseed  mixed  with  solu- 
tion of  white  soap. 

b.  concr.  The  material  used  for  producing  a 
glaze  or  glassy  surface ;  also,  the  glassy  surface 
thus  produced  :  =  GLAZE  sb.  4. 

1694  SALMON  Bates1  Disp.  (1713!  132/2  Earthen  Vessels,  if 
unglas'd,  would  suck  most  of  the  Matter  into  them  ;  and  if 
glas'd,  they  would  prey  upon  the  Lead  or  Glasing.  1726 
LEONI  Albert? $  Archit.  I.  32  The  Glazing,  when  it  is  melted 
over  it,  makes  an  even  Surface.  1753  HANWAY  Trow.  (1762) 
I.  in.  xxxvii.  167  The  Persians  use  a  certain  glazing  in  their 
cotton  tents,  which  ..  prevents  their  being  penetrated  by 
water.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Atner.  Ind.  (1844!  II.  liv.  165  The 
rock.,  polished,  as  if  a  liquid  glazing  had  been  poured  over 
its  surface.  1845  Miss  ACTON  Mod.  Cookery  xvi.  335  This 
glazing,  .takes  a  slight  colour,  if  used  before  the  pastry  is 
baked.  1851  MORFIT  Tanning  &  Currying  (18531  77  Arti- 
ficial coloring  matter,  which  is  probably  the  same  for  both 
kinds  of  tea,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue, 
gypsum,  and  turmeric.  This  colouring  matter  is  called  the 
glazing.  1859  R-  F-  BURTON  Ct'ttr.tA/r.  in  Jrn.LGeog.Soc. 
XXIX  78  Paper— soft  and  soppy  by  the  loss  of  glazing. 
4.  Painting.  The  application  of  a  thin  coat  of 
transparent  colour  over  another  in  order  to  modify 
the  tone  without  mixing;  the  colour  thus  laid  on. 

1706  Art  of 'Painting <i?44)  169  Sometimes  with  glazing 
in  the  shadows.  1807  OPIF.  in  Lect.  Paint,  iv.  (1848;  321 
Richness  and  transparency  may  be  obtained  by  glazing,  and 


209 

passing  the  colours  one  over  another  without  suffering  them 
to  mix.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMES  Paint.  261  Seldom  repeat- 
ing his  colours,  and  using  few  glazings.  1880  W.  SEVHKN 
in  Macm.  Mag.  No.  245.  375,  1  will  now  say  a  few  words 
about  '  glazing  ',  or  putting  one  colour  over  another  instead 
of  mixing  them. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  glazing  colour,  compound, 
fluid,  knife,  machine,  room ;  glazing- barrel,  a 
rotatory  barrel  in  which  gunpowder  is  glazed  ; 
glazing-wheel  (see  quot.). 

1878  Engineering  22  Feb.  1 38/2  A  set  of  "glazing  barrels 
consists  of  four.  1895  J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  Mechanic  727 
The  plate  is  to  be  varnished,  .the  varnish  being  tinted  with 
any  *glazing  colour.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  227  All 
colours  which,  when  mixed  with  suitable  vehicle,  are  trans- 
parent, are  termed  glazing  colours.  1838  G.  R.  PORTER 
Porcelain  fy  Gl.  72  A  *glazing  compound,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently fusible  without  containing  a  particle  of  lead.  1897 
C.  T.  DAVIS  Manuf.  Leather  (ed.  2)  612  The  *glazing 
fluid  is  prepared  as  follows.  1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat. 
Mechanic  636  The  "glazing-knife  is  used  for  laying  in  the 
putty  in  the  rebates  of  the  sash  [etc.].  1871  Atner. Encycl. 
Print,  (ed.  Ringwalt),  *Glazing  machine,  a  machine  used 
for  putting  a  polished  surface  on  printed  papers,  or  for 
burnishing  gold  and  color  work.  1897  C.  T.  DAVIS  Manuf. 
Leather  ted.  21  263  The  glazing  machine  was  one  of  the 
first  steam-driven  tools  introduced  inlo  the  trade.  1881 
GREENER  Gun  315  In  . .  the  "glazing-room  and  stoves,  the 
floors  are  laid  with  leather.  1873  Weale's  Diet.  Terms 
(tA.4),Glazers  vc*Glazing->U}heels,  wooden  wheels  charged 
with  emery  and  used  for  polishing  are  called  by  this  name. 

Glazing  (glf ''zirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING2.] 
That  glazes :  said  chiefly  of  the  eye. 

1808  SCOTT  Marm.  vi.  xxxii,  A  light  on  Marmion's  visage 
spread,  And  fir'd  his  glazing  eye.  1813  BYRON  Giaour  xhi, 
I .  .thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear  This  glazing  eye  could 
never  shed.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzivn.  v,  It^was  the  face  of 
a  woman  that  looked  upward  through  passionate  and  glaz- 
ing tears. 

Qlazor,  var.  GLAZEB. 

Glazy  (gl^'zi),  a.     [f.  GLAZE  sb.  or  v.  +  -Y1; 

in  part  perh.  a  survival  of  glasy  :  see  GLASSY.] 

f  1.   =  GLASSY  a.  I  b.    Ola. 

1607  TOFSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  284  The  eies  of  a  horsse 
.  .see  perfectly  in  the  night ;  yet  their  colour  yarieth  as  it 
doth  in  men,  according  to  the  caprine  and  glazie  humour. 

2.  a.  Glass-like,  glassy,  glittering  like  glass,    b. 
Resembling  a  glaze  ;  having  the  smooth  shiny  ap- 
pearance of  a  glaze  or  glazed  surface. 

17*4  RAMSAY  Tca-t.  Misc.  (1733)  II.  129  The  finny  squad- 
rons are  content,  To  leave  their  wat'ry  element,  In  glazie 
numbers  down  they  bent.  1768  W.  DONALDSON  Sir  Bart. 
Sapsknll  1. 132  Divine  miracles,  beautifully  and  ingeniously 
delineated  in  those  glazy  ornaments  [Dutch  tiles].  1786 
BURNS  To  Auld  Mare  ii,  I've  seen  thee  dappl't,  sleek,  an' 
glaizie.  1811  Self  Instructor  527  Your  paper  is  to  be  per- 
fectly dry,  otherwise  the  work  will  appear  glazy.  1870  Miss 
BRIDGMAN  Ro.  Lynne  II.  xiv.  291  The  hat  so  glazy  and 
knowing.  1873  SPON  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  I.  360  A  better 
[india-rubber)  solution  is  obtained.. by  not  shaking,  but 
drawing  off  the  clear  glazy  liquid. 
O.  Glazy  iron  (see  quot.). 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss,  s.v.  Iron,  So-called  silver- 
gray,  glazy,  or  carbonized  iron  is  usually  an  iron  rendered 
brittle  by  excess  of  silicon. 

3.  Of  the  eye  or  its  gaze  :  =  GLASSY  a.  2. 

1838  ELIZA  COOK  Melaia  xxi.  10  His  eyeballs  had  a  glazy 
beam.  1880  J.  HATTON  3  Recruits  I.  I.  iii.  61  They  had 
something  of  the  serpent  in  their  glazy  stare. 

Hence  Qla'zily  adv. ;  Qla-ziness. 

1708  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  130  Which  in  the  evaporating 
of  the  Water,  were  coagulated  upon  the  first  mentioned 
clear  Salts,  and  so  eclipsed  the  shining  or  glaziness  of  those 
Salts.  i8a$  Ann.  Reg.  239*  The  pupils  of  his  eyes  are 
large  . .  but . .  there  is  a  glaziness  in  the  sight.  1858  FABER 
Spir.  Confer.  (1870)  412  The  wild  enquiring  eye  so  glazily 
fixed  upon  us. 

Qle,  Gleab(e,  Gleaby,  obs.  ff.  GLEE,  GLEBE, 
GLEBY. 

Glead(e,  obs.  form  of  GLAD,  GLEDE,  GLEED  sb. 

Gleake,  obs.  form  of  GLKEK. 

Gleam  (glim),  sb.  Forms :  I  gl£m,  3-4  glem, 
4-6  gleme,  6-7  gleame,  3,  7-  gleam.  [OE. 
glsem  (:—*glaimi-z)  is  related  by  ablaut  to  O  HG. 
gltmen  to  glow,  shine,  OS.  gltmo  brightness,  OHG. 
gltmo  (MHG.  gltme)  glow-worm,  in  which  sense 
OHG.  had  also  gleimo  (MHG.  gleimt\  agreeing 
in  root-grade  with  the  ME.  word.  The  lowest 
grade  of  the  root,  *gliin-,  appears  in  several  forms  in 
MHG.  and  ME. :  see  GLIM,  GLIMMER,  GLIMPSE.] 

1.  In  early  use,  a  brilliant  light  (e.g.  of  the  sun). 
In  mod.  use,  a  subdued  or  transient  appearance  of 
light,  emitted  or  reflected. 

In  ME.  both  sb.  and  vb.  are  rare  except  in  alliterative 

a  1000  Gulhlac  1278  in  Exeter  Bk.,  pa  se  acbela  glzm 


GLEAM. 

yellow  gleam.  1805  WORDSW.  PteU  Castle  iv,  If  mine  had 
been  the  Painter's  hand,  To  expre«  what  then  I  saw  :  and 
add  the  gleam,  The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land. 
1838  LYTTON  Leila  iv.  i,  See  you  not  a  gleam  of  spears, 
yonder,  over  the  mountain  ?  1860  TVNUALL  Glac.  i.  xxiii.  162 
when  the  staff  was  dug  into  the  snow  and  withdrawn,  the 
blue  gleam  appeared.  186.  BIIET  HARTE  John  Burns  99 
The  gleam  of  his  old  white  hat  from  afar. 

Comb.  1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  (1808)  39  Forward  the 
gleam-girt  castle  coastwise  glides. 

b.  fig.  A  bright  or  vivid  manifestation  (of  some 
quality,  etc.) ;  in  mod.  use  chiefly  with  the  notion 
of  limitation,  a  faint,  transient,  or  intermittent  ap- 
pearance. 

a\t*t,Ancr.  J?.5opatteso5esunne,  |>at is  Jesu Crist, haueS 
wiSuten .  .unseaulicne  imaked  ou  burn  gleames  of  his  grace. 
a  1547  SURREY  Prisoned  in  Windsor  m  Totters  Misc.  lArb.) 
13  The  palme  play,  where  ..With  dazed  eies  oft  we  by 
gleames  of  loueHaue  mist  the  ball.  1576  GASCOICNE  Pkito- 
mtne  (Arb.)  96  He.  .still  behelde  her  gestures  all,  And  all 
her  gleames  of  grace,  a  1711  KEN  Psyche  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
IV.  250  When  first  my  Heart,  thou  Lord,  didst  melt,  And  of 
thy  Love  one  Gleam  I  felt.  1793  HOLCROFT  Lavater's 
Physiog.  xxvi.  127  A  gleam  of  sympathy  and  resemblance 
may  easily  deceive  thee.  1840  F.  D.  BENNETT  Whaling 
Voy.  I.  75  Her  smile  . .  casts  at  once  a  gleam  of  beauty  over 
otherwise  but  ordinary  features.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xii.  III.  228  On  the  fifteenth  of  June  a  gleam  of  hope  ap- 
peared. 1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  {rtqVill.  ii.  36 
One  temporary  gleam  of  good  fortune  cheered  him  for  a 
time.  1885  Spectator  30  May  716/1  Now  and  then .  .we  get 
an  occasional  gleam  of  humour. 

t  C.  Hot  gleam  (also  gleam  simply),  a  warm  ray 
(of  the  sun) ;  a  bright  warm  interval  between  rain- 
showers.  Also,  a  hot  wind  (cf.  GLOOM  rf.i).  Obs. 


llcuucllt.          V  -3—  • „ 

elem  Rith  al  swilk  so  the  sunnebem.  13. .  Gam.  ft  Gr.  Knt. 
604  pat  al  [the  harness]  glytered  &  glent  as  glem  of  |>e  sunne. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3067  A  necke..glissonand  as  the  glcmes 
bat  glenttes  of  be  snaw.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxii.  20  And 
myne  eyne  bei  glittir  like  be  gleme  in  be  glasse.  1508  DUN- 
BAR  Gold.  Targe  3:  All  the  lake  as  lamp  did  leme  of  licht, 
Ouhilk  schadovit  all  about  wyth  twynkling  glemis.  1601 
MARSTON/)"/.*  JIW.  m.  Wks.  1856  I-3o  Is  not  yon  gleame, 
the  shuddering  morne  that  flakes,  With  silver  tmctur,  the 
east  vierge  of  heaven!  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  7V.ro.  (1677) 
K  A  sleam  of  light,  so  bright  that  he  could  eas.lyread  by  it. 
1762  (  IOLBSM.  Cit.  W.  cxvii,  The  dying  lamp  feebly  emits  a 


(1681)  188  If  the  weather  be  warm  and  calm,  the  Bees  delight 
to  rise,  but  especially  in  a  hot  Gleam,  after  a  Showre  or 
Gloomy  Cloud  hath  sent  them  home.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy. 
(1729)  I.  530  We  felt  a  brisk  Gale  . .  so  violent  hot,  that  we 
thought  it  came  from  some  burning  Mountain  . .  Just  such 
another  Gleam  I  felt  one  afternoon  also. 

f2.  transf.  Brightness,  radiance ;  radiant  beauty . 

a  1000  Czdmon's  Gen.  1017  (Gr.)  Heo  be  hroora  oftihS, 
glsemes  grene  folde.  a  1000  Juliana  167  in  Exeter  Bk., 
Min  se  swetesta  sunnan  scima,  luliana,  hwait  bu  gtern 
hafast . .  geoguohades  blaed.  c  iago  Meid  Maregrele  xxxii, 
"-  l-  L-1:  — :j—  e  sende  litt  ant  glem.  13..  E.  £. 
e  feloun  [Lucifer]  were  so  fers  for  his 


On  be  holi  meidan  he  sende  litt  ant  glem.      13..  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  B.  218  pa}  be  feloun  [Lucifer]  were  so  fers  I 
fayre  wede}  &  his  glorious  glem  bat  glent  so  bry}t.     1591 


SPENSER  Vision  Bellay  v,  Then  was  the  faire  Dodonian  tree 
far  scene,  Upon  seaven  hills  to  spred  his  gladsome  gleame. 
1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  36  The  white  clear  bright 
Gleam  in  every  Creature  . .  does  arise  and  proceed  from  the 
divine  Principle. 

b.  A  bright  or  joyous  look. 


a  curious,  mischievous  gleam. 

Gleam  (gUm),  a.1    Also  4-6  gleme.     [f.  prec.] 

1.  intr.  To   emit   gleams,  to  shine   either  with 

emitted  or  reflected  light ;  in  mod.  use  chiefly,  to 

shine  with  a  brightness  subdued  by  distance  or  an 

intervening  medium. 

a  I2JS  Leg .  Kath.  1653  Al  bat  terin  is  glistinde  &  gleam- 
inde,  as  hit  were  seoluer  o&er  gold  smeate.  13. .  Gaw.  Sf 
Gr.  Knt.  597  A  sadel  bat  glemed  ful  gayly  with  mony  eolde 
frenges.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3943  Faire  Ene  hade  t*  freike 
. .  Glemyt  as  be  glasse  and  gliet  a  little.  1508  DUNBAR  /  tin 
mariit  wemen  20  So  glitterit  as  the  gold  wer  thair  glorius 
1  the  gressis  did  gleme  of  the  glaid 


;ilt  tressis,  Quhill  all  .__  „ —  -  -  ..  .        . 

ewis.    c  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxvii.  20  t  orclt  lyris 
ith  gritter  gleidis  out  glemis.     1700  DRYDEN  Cymon  >, 


Jph  588  The  palace  gleams  with  shining  swords.  17912 
S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  Mem.  l.  316  When  not  a  distant  taper's 
twinkling  ray  Gleamed  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his 
way.  1813  SCOTT  Rokety  vi.  x,  Torches  and  cressets 
gleam'd  around.  1842  LYTTON  Zanoni  28  There  gleam  the 
columns  of  Capua.  1859  KINGSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  II.  247 
Keen,  honest  eyes  gleamed  out  from  his  brown,  scarred 
weather-beaten  face.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  10  What 
will  be  the  morning  glory,  when  at  dusk  thus  gleams  the  lake? 

fig.  1815  Horlensia  n.  iii,  A  forc'd  smile  gleam  d  faintly 
oer  her  visage.  1867  TROLLOPE  Citron.  Barset  I.  xm.  109 
Standing  upright . .  with  something  of  a  noble  anger  gleaming 
over  his  poor  wan  face.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  yn.  8  2. 358 
Even  the  commonest  lives  gleamed  for  a  moment  into  poetry 
at  the  stake.  1878  C.  STANTORD  Xymb.  Christ  i.  ID  Some 
hints  of  the  reasons  for  the  deep  veneration  in  which  he 
was  held  gleam  in  almost  every  line. 
b.  qnasi-/ra«j.,  esp.  with  advs. 

1503  SHAKS.  Lucr.iyZ  Dying  eyes  gleem'd  forth  their  ashie 
lights.  1796  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Angelina  III.  28  Tapers, 
faintly  pale,  gleaming  blue  light  upon  the  altar,  then  sud- 
denly disappearing  !  1818  MILMAN  Satnor.  52  The  northern 
clouds.  .Stream  in  their  restless  wavings  to  and  fro,  While 
the  sea  billows  gleam  them  mellower  back. 

fie.  iSoa  H.  MARTIN  Helen  of  Glenross  IV.  259  She  lies 
stilt,  except  in  the  movements  of  convulsions,  that^ recur  as 
often  as  thought  gleams  a  recollection  of  her  miseries. 

f  2.  To  glance,  look.  Obs.  rare. 

1340-70  Alisaunrler  505  Nectanabus.  .nyed  hym  tyll  And 
gleming  gainelich  too  be  gome  saide.  1508  DUNBAR  "Ka 
mariit  tuemen  228,  I  cast  on  him  a  crabbit  E  . .  And  lettis 
it  is  a  luf-blenk,  quhene  he  about  glemys. 

Gleam,  v.~  falconry,  t  Obs.  [Later  form  of 
GLEIM  z>.]  (See  quot.  1704.) 

1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie  103  And  when  shee  hath  caste, 
then  hoode  hir  agayne  gyving  hir  nothing  to  feede  on  untill 
she  gleame  after  hir  casting.  1704  WORLIDGE  Diet.  A  ast. 
s.v..  When  a  Hawk  casteth,  she  gleams;  that  is  throws  up 
Filth  from  her  Gorge. 


GLEAMING. 

So  Gleam  sb.  (see  quot.) 

1891  HAKTINO  Bitl.  Aaifitr.  223  Gleam,  th«  substance 
thrown  up  after  casting  gorge. 

Gleame,  obs.  form  of  GLEAN  v. 
Gleaming  (gU-mirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  GLEAM  v.^  + 
-ING  i.]     The  action  of  the  vb.  GLEAM  ;  a  gleam. 

1:1400  Destr.  Troy  11777  There  is  no  greuaunce  so  grete 
vndur  god  one,  As  the  glemyng  of  gold,  J<at  glottes  |>ere 


ma-riit  wemen  202  He  had  the  glemyng  of  gold,  and  wes 
bot  glase  fundtn.  1720  WELTON  Suffer.  SOH  of  God  II.  xv. 
409  For  my  sake  it  is  . .  that  Thou  wast  so  exposed  to 
the  Gleamings  of  the  Sun.  1771  Ann.  Rtg.t  Hist.  Eltr. 
79*/2  Some  gleamings  of  peace  . .  appeared  thro'  all  the 
horrors  of  war. 

Gleaming  (gl<-mirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  gleams,  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  70  J)e  glemande  glory  bat  of  hem 
glent.  1450-70  Golagros  fy  Caw.  557  Gaudifeir  and  Galiot 
in  glemand  steil  wedis  . .  grymly  thai  ride.  1508  DUNBAR 
Tua  mariit  'wemen  108  Sa  heklis  he  my  chekis  That  as 
a  glemand  gleyd  glowis  my  chaftis.  i6?_i  MILTON  /*.  R. 
in.  326  The  field  all  iron  cast  a  gleaming  brown.  1769 
SIR  W.  JONES  Poems  ff  Ess.,  Pal.  Fart.  (1777)  21  There 
hung  enamour'd  o'er  the  gleaming  spoil.  x8a8  SCOTT  ./'".  M. 
Perth  iv,  A  ring  that  sparkles  like  a  gleaming  candle.  1871 
L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Enrof>e  ix.  (1894)  211  To  watch  the 
gleaming  snow-line  against  the  cloudless  sky. 

Comb.  1860  G.  H.  K.  Vac.  Tour.  135  Fringing  many  a 
sparkling  loch  and  wild  hill-side,  may  the  sweet-scented 
gleaming-leaved  birch  be  found. 

Hence  Otlea'mingly  adv. 

1847  Ti'f*  Map.  XIV.  156  Full  gleamingly  her  flashing 
eye  lit  up  her  smile  of  scorn.  1897  Westm.  C,az.  4  Feb.  3/1 
Tunis  seems  sleeping  in  the  sun  down  below,  gleamingly 
white. 

Gleaniless  (glf'mles),  a.  ff.  GLEAM  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

Destitute  of  a  gleam  (of  light). 

1891  Blackw.  Mag.  CL.  579A  The  gleamless  dogmas  of 
fatalism. 

Gleamy  (glrmi),  a.    ff.  GLEAM  sb.  +  -Y  i.] 

1.  That  gleams  or  sends  forth  gleams  (of  light). 
»593  NASHE  CMsfs  T.  (1613)  145  So  beset  they  their 

fore-heads  . .  with  glorious  borrowed  gleamy  bushes.  1745 
COLLINS  Ode  Death  Col.  Foss  vi,  Again  they  snatch  the 
gleamy  steel.  i8>x  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Metr.  Leg.)  Wallace 
xcv.  13  Her  gleamy  lakes  and  torrents  clear.  x8a6  DIS- 
RAELI yiv.  Grey  v.  xv,  Fish,  gleamy  with  prismatic  hues. 
1842  FABER  Sty-rim  Lake,  etc.  269  His  eye  surfeited  with 
blaze  of  gems  And  gleamy  metals. 

2.  That  is  lighted  up  by  gleams ;  esp.  of  weather: 
marked  by  intermittent  sunshine.     Now  rare. 

1681  CHETHAM  Angler's  Vade-m.  xli.  5  7  (1689)  313  Sultry 
or  gleamy  day.  1688  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trails.  XVII.  947 
If  gleamy  Weather  happen  at  that  time,  it  [the  tobacco- 
plant]  breeds  a  small  Flie.  i79aWoRDs\v.  Descrip.  Sketches 
214  And  antique  castles  seen  through  gleamy  showers. 
1880  DISRAELI  Erutym.  xii,  They  caught  enticing  vistas  of 
the  gleamy  glades,  and  the  abounding  light  and  shade 
softened  and  adorned  everything.  1880  BLACKIE  in  Scots- 
man 2  Sept.  ,T was  a  cold  gleamy  day  all  hueless  and  gray. 
1889  N.  IV.  Lint:.  Gloss,  led.  2),  Gleamy,  weather  that  is  fitful 
and  uncertain.  Rain-clouds  and  sunshine  blended  is  called 
'  gleamy '  weather. 
b.  Of  sunshine:  Intermittent,  coming  in  gleams. 

1883  HOLME  LEE  Lming  fy  Serving  I.  xiv.  261  A  gleamy, 
wild  sunshine  burst  forth.  1892  Field  14  May  718/2  The 
shafts  of  sunlight  arc  rare  and  gleamy. 

3.  Of  light  or  colour  :  Having  the  nature  of  a 
gleam. 

1700  DRYDEN  Wife  of  BatKs  T.  214  The  moon  was  up 
and  shot  a  gleamy  light.  1776  MICKLE  tr.  Catnoens'  Lusiad 
201  Soon  as  the  gleamy  streaks  of  purple  morn  The  lofty 
forest's  topmost  boughs  adorn.  1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery 
(1858)  II.  333  Sometimes  the  paste  is  intermingled  with 
micaceous  particles  . .  which  gives  it  a  gleamy  colour  when 
broken.  1867  JEAN  INGELOW  Dreams  that  came  true  Ixxi, 
Stands  by  his  fire,  and  dulls  its  gleamy  light. 

Hence  Qlea'miuess. 

1830  Fraser's  Mag.  II.  58  Of.,  the  glcaminess  which 
seemeth  to  fall  like  an  angel's  raiment  about  the  form  of 
poetry,  the  author  of  the  Rambler  knew  nothing. 

Gleamy,  var.  GLEIMY,  Obs. 

Glean  (glrn),ji.l  Olis.exc.dia/.  Also  5  glene. 
[a.  OF.^ene,g/aiin  =  med.L.  glena,  glana,  sb.  re- 
lated to  OF.  glener,  late  L.  glenare  to  GLEAN.] 
Something  gleaned  or  gathered. 

1.  (See  quots.) 

£1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  98  A  braunche  of 
vynes  . .  hym  thought  he  dide  se,  And  therwithe  al  a  gra- 
cious gleene  {printed  gleeve]  of  whete.  c  1490  Promp. 
Para.  199/1  (MS.  K)  Glene,  sficatum.  i5oz  Withals'  Diet. 
87  A  gleane  or  heape  of  Corne,  commonly  gathered  and 
bound  by  handfuls  together,  spicilegium.  a  1718  KENNETT 
Gloss,  in  Lansdownt  MS.  1033  (Promp.  Parv.  199  note)  A 
glean,  a  handfull  of  corne  gleaned  and  tied  up  by  the  gleaner 
or  reaper.  Kent.  1887  in  Kent  Gloss,  s.  v. 

tnuHf.iadJSf.  t6$4  FULLER Comm.KtilAu.js3  Abraham 
gleaned  a  great  gleane  of  Faith.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.,  Georg. 
iv.  267  The  Gleans  of  yellow  Thime  distend  his  Thighs. 

2.  A  sheaf  of  hemp ;    a  bundle  of  teasels  (see 
quots.). 

1664  Instr.  Jury-men  on  Comm.  Sewers  41  in  N.  IV. 
Line.  Gloss.,  Glean,  a  sheaf  of  hemp.  1794  GRIGGS  Agric. 
JilKJr  19  These  heads  [of  teasel]  are  . .  bound  up  in  small 
bunches,  or  gleans,  of  five  and  twenty  heads  each.  1799 
A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Line.  157  For  which  purpose  they  tie  it 
in  gleans  single.  1849  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  X.  I.  177  The 
price  of  pulling  100  gleans  [of  hemp]  (as  they  were  termed) 
was  is.  . .  Set  it  up  in  stooks  of  five  or  six  gleans. 

t  Glean,  ^.a  Obs.  [A  variant  of  clean  (?f.  CLEAN 
v.),  which  has  the  same  sense  in  some  mod.  dialects  : 
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also  called  c/taniug  and  cleansing.']  The  placenta 
or  after-birth,  esp.  of  a  cow. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  327  The  gleane  of  a  Cow  hauing 
newly  calued  . .  is  good  for  any  vlcers  of  the  visage.  Iota, 
341  The  pellicle  or  glean  wherein  a  kid  was  infolded  within 
the  dams  wombe.  1750  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Hmbandm.  IV.  i. 
150  To  bring  away  her  [a  cow's]  glean. 

Hence  t  Glean  ^.,  to  cast  the  placenta. 

1750  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Hnsbandm.  III.  1. 107  To  make  a  Cow 
glean  well,  and  keep  her  in  Health. 

Glean  (gUh),  v.  Forms:  4-5  glene,  6-7 
gleane,  (5-6  gleyne,  6  glayne,  gleme,  gleame, 
gleime),  7-  glean,  [a.  OF.  glentr,  plainer  (F. 
glaner)  to  glean  =  Prov.  gltnar,  grenar^  late  L.  (6th 
c.)  glenarC)  of  unknown  origin.  The  commonly 
assumed  connexion  with  med.L.  £?///««,  OE.  £*>//», 
sheaf,  is  inadmissible;  the  forms  with  m  are  prob. 
due  to  association  with  glcam^ 

1.  intr.  To  gather  or  pick  up  ears  of  corn  which 
have  been  left  by  the  reapers. 

In  the  southern  and  western  counties  the  popular  word  U 
LEASE  (cf.  quoL  1393). 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Pro!.  75  Ye  ban  her  beforne  Of 
makynge  ropen  and  lad  awey  the  Come  ;  And  I  come  after, 
glenmg  here  and  there.  1393  LAXCL.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  67  Alle 
pat  helpen  me  to  erye  other  elles  to  weden,  Shal  haue  leue 
. .  to  go  and  glene  after  [B.  to  lese  here  in  heruest].  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  158/2  To  Glene,  aristare.  1530  PALSGR.  568/1 
Put  nat  your  horses  in  to  the  corne  felde  yet,  for  my  folkes 
have  nat  gleaned  there  yet.  a  154*  WVATT  Of  mean  Estate 
in  Totters  Misc.  (Arb.)  85  In  harvest  tyme  while  she  might 
go  and  gleane.  1611  BIBLE  Ruth  ii.  7, 1  pray  you,  let  nice 
gleane  and  gather  after  the  reapers  amongst  the  sheaues. 
1768  BLACKSTONE  Comtn.  HI.  213  The  poor  are  allowed  to 
enter  and  glean  upon  another's  ground  after  the  harvest, 
without  being  guilty  of  trespass.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St. 
Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  424  '1  hey  reap,  and  I  glean. 
I  carry  then  to  the  common  heap  a  few  ears  picked  behind 
their  steps  [etc.].  1898  Contemp.  Rev.  Sept.  397  Mary  was 
gleaning  in  a  field  of  corn. 

2.  trans.  To  gather  or  pick  up  (ears  of  corn  or 
other  produce)  after  the  reapers,  etc. 

1387-6  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  Prol.  (Skeat)  !.  112  Yet  also 
haue  I  leue  . .  to  come  after  . .  these  great  workmen,  and 
glene  my  handfuls  of  the  shedynge  after  their  handes.  1551 
HULOET,  Gleme  corne,  spicilegiwn  factre,  1570  LEVINS 
Manip.  208/20  To  Gleame  corne;  $picitigfre.  xooo  SHAKS. 
A .  Y.  L.  in.  v.  102, 1  shall  thmke  it  a  most  plenteous  crop  To 
gleane  the  broken  eares  after  the  man  That  the  maine  har- 
uest  reapes.  1611  BIBLE  Ruth  ii.  2  Let  me  now  goe  to  the 
field,  and  gleane  eares  of  corne.  1831  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ire- 
landU.  31  They  mit;ht  glean  potatoes  enough  among  the 
ridges,  after  the  digging,  to  keep  them  for  a  few  days.  1862 
BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  (1863)  402  How  much  has  yet  to  be 
gleaned  offthis  stony  field.  ^oMoRKiS-fiVirM/y  Par.  1.536 
After  his  harvesting,  the  men  must  glean  What  he  had  left. 
b.  To  strip  (a  field,  vineyard,  etc.)  of  the  pro- 
duce left  by  the  regular  gatherers. 

a  1533  Lu.  BEKNEHS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  xvi.  ( 1566)  M  v  b, 
Other  gathered  the  grapes  &  thou  gleynedest  the  vyne. 
1611  BIBLE  Lev.  six.  10  Thou  shall  not  gleane  thy  vineyard, 
neither  shall  thou  gather  euery  grape  of  thy  vineyard. 
1730-46  THOMSON^W/«;««  217  She  went  To  glean  Palemon's 
fields.  ['  Very  common  in  Suffolk  '  (F.  Hafn.] 

fig-  158I  MLLCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  206  The 
pillage  of  the  poore  people?  which  are  to  sore  gleaned  :  by 
the  needie  and  neuer  contented  professours?  1860  PUSEY 
Mitt.  Proph.  73  God  . .  will  not,  as  it  were,  glean  Ephraiin, 
going  over  it  again,  as  man  doth,  in  order  to  leave  nothing 
over. 

3.  transf.  andy?^1.  To  gather  or  pick  up  in  small 
quantities;  to  scrape  together.     Now  chiefly  with 
immaterial  object,  esp.  to  glean  information)  ex- 
perience,  etc. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.P.\.  954  In  bat  oj»er  [Jerusalem]  is  noU 
hot  pes  to  glene.  £1350  Wynnere  $  Wtistoure  231  in  Gol- 
lancz  Parl.  3  Ages,  Alle  bat  I  wynn  thurgh  witt  he  wastes 
thurgh  pryde ;  I  geder,  I  glene,  and  hee  lattys  goo  sone. 
a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  495  For  alle  the  good  that 
men  may  rippe  and  glene  Wasted  is  m  outrageous  aray, 
c  1420  Paltad.  on  Huso,  i.  362  In  flood,  or  lene  Cley  lond, 
or  nigh  the  see,  grauel  let  glene.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd. 
ff  Couimw.  (1603)  151  He  gteaneth  whatsoever  is  good  or 
ought  woorth  through  his  whole  kingdome.  1604  E.  G. 
D'Acosta's  Hist.  W.  Indies  To  Sir  R.  Cecill  A  3,  The  ad- 
vantage I  have  gleaned  from  idle  hours  . .  is  commended  to 
your  Honors  Patronage.  1634  SIR  T,  HERBERT  Trav.  224 
A  hundred  others  haue  since  that  gleaned  severall  additions 
of  Titles  and  new  names  their  distributed.  1673  LD.  F. 
AUNGIER  in  Essex  Papers  tCamden)  I.  60  Calling  upon  Sr 
Arthur  Forbesj  I  have  glean'd  from  him  what  I  am  now  to 
tell  yr  Ex1'?".  1759  ROBEKTSON  Hist.  Scot.  I.  i.  4  From 
them  [he]  gleaned  materials  which  he  formed  into  a  regular 
history.  iSia  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  ii.  Ixx,  For  many  a  joy  he 
could  frotn  Night's  soft  presence  glean.  iSdgLECKY^Kr^/. 
Mor.  II.  i.  56  A  few  examples  have  been  gleaned  from 
mediaeval  Chronicles. 

fb.  To  gather  or  collect  into  (one  receptacle, 
one  mass).  Obs. 

1540  HEN.  VI 1 1  in  State  P.  (1834)  III.  228  Where  the  sayde 
Sir  Anthony  shall  fynde  the  Kynges  Majestes  landes  be 
otherwise  surveyed,  or  otherwise  glayned  in  to  oon  hande. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  V!irt  HI.  ii.  284  Yes,  that  goodnesse  Of 
gleaning  all  the  Lands  wealth  into  one,  Into  your  owne 
hands  (Card'nall)  by  Extortion.  1646  J.  HALL  Horse  Y1^' 
154  Oppressed  factions  when  they  seeme  utterly  extinct, 
gleaning  themselves  into  a  head  [etc.]. 

C.  With  advs. ;  esp.  to  glean  up>  to  gather  up, 
collect,  f  Also  to  glean  away,  to  carry  off ;  to  glean 
out,  to  ascertain  by  investigation  of  details.  Obs. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  ff  Commw.  131  The  plague .  .which 
gleaned  away  many  thousand  people.  1613-18  DANIEL  Coll. 
Hist.  £^.(1626)105  His  stay  in  England  was.,  spent  in  glean- 
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ing  out  what  possible  this  kingdome  could  yeeld.  1659  D. 
PELL  Impr.  Sea  501  By  which  means  you  have  been  enabled 
. .  to  glean  up  your  przm  formations  how  the  sands  have  lain . 
1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  SuoJ.  \\.  105  They  Glean  up  Custom 
from  their  Neighbours;  and  so  what  one  gets,  the  other 
loses.  1704  ADDISON  Italy  375  Ihe  several  little  Springs 
and  Rills,  that  break  out  of  the  Sides  of  the  Mountain,  are 
glean'd  up,  and  conveyed  ..  into  the  main  Hollow  of  the 
Aqueduct.  1730  FIELDING  Author's  Farce  in.  Wks.  1882 
VIII.  234  He  does  not  only  glean  up  all  the  bad  words  of 
other  authors,  but  makes  new  bad  words  of  his  own.  1844 
LOWELL  Pres.  Crisis  Poet.  Wks.  (1890)  I.  183  While  the 
hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return  To  glean  up 
the  scattered  ashes  into  History's  golden  urn. 

f  d.  To  cut  off  (a  remnant  or  stragglers)  in  war- 
fare.    Also  to  glean  np.  Obs. 

16x1  BIBLE  Judges  xx.  45  And  they  gleaned  of  them  in 
the  high  wayesfiue  thousand  men.  n66sMRs.  HUTCHINSON 
Mem.  Col.  Hutchinson  (1848)  217  Those  horse  that  were 
in  the  garrison  following  their  rear  gleaned  up  two  lieute- 
nants and  two  or  thfee  other  officers,  a  1711  KEN  Edmund 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  306  Bowmen  ..on  the  Danish  camp 
discharge  a  Show'r  To  glean  the  Danes  the  Wolves  should 
not  devour.  1726  CAVALLIER  Man.  i.  77  When  we  per- 
ceived the  general  rout,  we  . .  pursu'd  them  as  Hounds  do 
Stags,  gleaning  now  and  then  some  of  them. 

Hence  Gleaned,  Qlea  mng  ppl.  aJjs.  ;  Glea  li- 
able a.,  that  may  be  gleaned. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  i.  ii.  151  The  Scot  . .  Came  pouring 
like  the  Tyde  ..  Galling  the  gleaned  Land  with  not  As- 
.saves.  1611  FLORIO,  Spitardino  ingegno,  a.  .loose  gadding, 
skipping  or  gleaning  wit.  165(3  G.  STEPNY  in  Drydtn's 
Juvenal  \\\i.  (1697)  201  Your  Cruel  Guilt  will  little  Booty 
find,  Since  gleaning  Marius  has  already  seiz'd  All  that  from 
Sun-burnt  Africk  can  be  squees'd.  1830  TENNYSON  Ode  to 
Memory  iii,  Showering  thy  gleaned  wealth  into  my  op-ui 
breast.  1851  Jrtil.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XII.  it.  410  Few  families 
make  their  own  bread,  except  from  the  flour  of  their  'gleant 
corn'.  1876  G.  MACDONALD  T.  Wingfoldxx..  175  Fields., 
gleanable  for  generations. 

Glean,  var.  GLEEK,  Obs. 

Gleaner    (gli-nai).       Also   5   glenar,   -er,   6 
gleamer.     [f.  GLEAN  v. .+  -EB1;  cf. 
F.  glaneur.]     One  that  gleans. 


Pref.  B  iij,  I  have  laboured  as  you  see  (good  reder)  like  a 
poore  gleaner  or  grape  gatherer.  1643  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof. 
St.  11.  xix.  121  It  is  difficult  for  gleaners,  without  stealing 
whole  sheaves,  to  fill  a  barn.  1713  BENTLEY  Freethinking 
n.  %  46  Wks.  1838  HI.  410  O  wretched  gleaner  of  weeds  ! 
Has  he  read  that  noble  work,  The  Intellectual  System,  to 
no  better  purpose?  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  165  The 
gleaners  spread  around,  and  here  and  there,  Spike  after 
spike,  their  scanty  harvest  pick.  1878  J.  E.JENKINS  Haver^ 
holme  39  Such  figures  . .  may  be  picked  out  day  by  day  by 
the  careful  gleaner  in  the  throng. 

Comb.  1814  GARY  Dante,  Par.  xxxn.  7  [Ruth]  the 
gleaner-maid. 

Hence  f  Qlea-nereas,  a  female  gleaner. 

16x1  COTGR.  Grappeusc,  a  grape-gleaneresse.  1631  SHER- 
WOOD, A  gleaneresse  of  grapes. 

Gleaning  (glrnin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GLEAN  v.  + 
-ING*.]  The  action  of  thevb.  GLEAN;  also  (chiefly 
//.)  that  which  is  or  may  be  gleaned. 

c  1440  Promp.  Par?',  199/1  Glenynge,  conspicacio,  1535 
COVEKDALE  Micak  vii.  i  Wo  is  me :  I  am  become  as  one, 
that  goeth  a  gleenynge  in  the  haruest.  1552  HULOET, 
Glemynge  of  corne,  spicileginm.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus, 
Ractmatio  . .  the  eleiminge  of  grapes.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  303  Not  the  whole  and  perfect  harvest,  yet 
some  gleanings  of  pleasure.  1611  BIBLE  Judges  viii.  2  Is 
not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  belter  then  the 
vintage  of  Abie^er?  1633  HEYWOOD  Eng.  Tra-v.  in.  Wks. 
1874  IV.  45  In  full  fields,  The  gleanings  are  allowed,  a  1637 
B.  JONSON  Underwoods  i  Execr.  Vulcan  (1640)  B  3,  Twice 
twelve  years  Stor'd-up-Humanity  And  humble  gleanings  in 
Divinity,  After  the  Fathers.  170*  J.  LOGAN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc. 
Mem-.  IX.  loi.  I  must  still  crave  leave  to  add  the  following 
gleanings.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amur.  (1778)  II.  vi.  207 
The  victorious  troops  . .  found  there  a  considerable  booty, 
consisting,  .of  the  gleanings  of  the  Indian  treasures.  1844 
H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India.  II.  373  They  are  tenanted  by 
various  barbarous  races,  .subsisting  on  the  produce  of  their 
cattle,  the  gleanings  of  the  chase  [etc.].  1881  FREEMAN  $ubj» 
Venice  320  The  second  Mahomet,  .brought  under  his  power, 
as  a  gleaning  after  the  vintage,  the  Frank  lordship  of 
Attica  [etc.]. 

Proi'crb.  1546  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  28  Thou  goest  a 
glenyng  er  the  cart  haue  caried. 

Comb.  xsroToMSON  Calvin' sScrm,  Tim.  965/1  It  is  saide 
in  the  Prophete  Michah,  that  the  Jewes  in  those  dayes  would 
needs  have  had  glentng  and  haruest  preachers,  for  they 
would  bring  them  nothing  but  pleasant  newes.  1826  POL* 
WHELE  Trad1.  <S-  Recoil.  I.  47  The  merry  maidens  cross  the 
brook  Each  in  her  hand  a  gleaning-hook  To  reap  the  ripen'd 
good. 

Gleare,  Gleary,  obs.  ff.  GLAIK  sb.,  GLAIKY. 

Qlear-eyed,  ?var.  glare-eyed  (GLAEE  v.  5)  ;  but 
see  GLEEBING. 

1600  Look  About  You  F4b,  O  would  I  were  a  Basiliske, 
to  kill  These  gleare  ey'd  villaines. 

Clearing,  var.  GLEEBING,  Obs. 

Glease,  dial.  var.  GLACE  z;. 

Gleat,  obs.  form  of  GLEET  v. 

Gleave,  obs.  or  dkl.  form  of  GLAIVE. 

Gleaze,  dial.  var.  GLACE  v. 

Gleb,  obs.  form  of  GLIB  j3.i 

Glebe  (gUb),  sb.  Forms  :  6-7  gleabe,  6-8  Sc. 
gleib,  (7  glieb),  7  gleab,  gleebe,  gleb,  4-  glebe. 
[ad.  L.  gleha,  gl&ba  clod,  lump  ;  land,  soil.  Hence 
also  Pr.,  It.,  §v.glebay  Y.' 


GLEBE. 

1.  The  soil  of  the  earth,  regarded  as  the  source 
of  vegetable  products;  earth,  land.  Occas.  soil 
and  glebe.  Now  only  poet,  or  rhet. 

1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  I.  397  pey  J»at  this  londe 
[Wales]  Be  wel  lasse  ban  Engelonde,  As  good  glebe  is  oon 
as  other  [L  par glebse gloria\.  \yfi~Barth  De  J\R.  xiv. 
xliv.  (Tollem.  MS.)  The  glebe  [1535  soile]  of  J>at  mounte 
[ThaborJ  bere|>  vynes,  olyues,  and  ober  tren  with  frute. 
1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  \.  222  The  soyle  and  glebe 
is  set  plentuous  and  commendable.  1598  T.  BASTARD  Ckrc- 
stoleros  (1880)  37  Howses  by  three,  and  seauen,  and  ten  he 
raseth,  To  make  the  common  gleabe,  his  priuate  land. 
'635:56  COWLEY  Davideis  iv.  969  The  fertile  Glebe  requires 
no  time  to  breed;  It  quickens  and  receives  at  once  the 
Seed,  1747  HERVEY  Medit.  II.  30  The  frosts  mellow  the 
soil  . .  the  Rains  impregnate  the  Glebe  and  fit  it  to  become 
a  magazine  of  plenty.  1800-24  CAMPBELL  Power  Russia  v, 
The  glebe  of  fifty  kingdoms  shall  be  titl'd  To  feed  his 
dazzling,  desolating  train.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind. 
(1844)  II.  Iviii.  224  The  great  family  of  North  American 
Indians  . .  are  dying  at  our  hands  and  rendering  their  glebe 
to  our  possession.  1866  FRLTON  Anc.  <$•  Mod.  Greece  I.  ir. 
iii.  321  A  troop  of  boys  ..  pile  upon  the  golden  glebe  the 
triumphs  of  the  day. 

fb.  Crop.  Obs.  rare  — *. 

1661  J.  CHILDREY  Brit.  Bacon.  99  The  Soil  is  ..  in  som 
parts  so  fruitful,  that  after  three  years  Gleab  of  Saffron  . . 
the  Land  . .  wil  yeeld  plenty. 
2.  A  piece  of  cultivated  land,  a  field. 


1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  335  pe  nynbe  scheef 

(of)  everich  glebe  [L.  de  omni  'gleba\  of  Engelond  he  or- 

deyned   for  his  owne  iourneys.     1712   ADDISON  Ps.  xxiii, 

When  in  the  sultry  Glebe  I  faint,  Or  on  the  thirsty  Moun- 
tains pant.  1764  Oxford  Sausage  195  To  see  his  Brethren 
[horses]  . .  Smoak  through  the  Glebe,  or  trace  the  destin'd 

Road.  1792  BURNS  '  O,  for  ane  and  twenty ',  A  gleib  o' 
Ian',  a  claut  o'  gear,  Was  left  me  by  my  auntie,  Tarn,  1833 
TENNYSON  Poems  57  Many  an  . .  upland  glebe  wealthy  m 
oil  and  wine. 

b.  spec.  A  portion  of  land  assigned  to  a  clergy- 
man as  part  of  his  benefice. 

[1302-3  Year-bk,  Edw.  I  (Rolls)  207  Chose  qe  est  une  feez 
glebe  ne  poet  estre  jammes  fraunche  aumoyne.]  1:1380 WYCLIF 
Wks.  (1880)  449  5'f  persouns  hadden  no  glebe  &  nopropre 
hous  as  eritage,  bey  sueden  more  Crist  &  his  apostlis.  1502 
ARNOLDS  Chron.  70  b,  Prouided  alwey  that  this  acte  ex. 
tende  not  to  cherches  beyng  in  spiritual  mennys  handis 
ne  to  gleuis  [so  printed;  ?  read  glebis]  off  the  same.  1574 
tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  1073,  If  a  parson  of  a  church  charge 
the  glebe  of  hys  church  by  his  dede  [etc.].  1654  GATAKER 
Disc.  Apol.  48,  I  let  out  my  whole  Tithe  and  Gleab  for  One 
hundred  pounds  by  the  year.  1704  NELSON  Fest.  fy  Fasfs 
x.  (1739)  598  The  Laws  of  the  Land  assign  to  the  Clergy  . . 
the  Manse,  or  House  and  Glebe.  1825  COBBETT  Rur.  Rides 
427  This  parish  is  a  rectory ;  it  has  a  glebe,  and  a  good  solid 
house.  1859  THACKERAY  Virgin,  v,  Virginia  was  a  Church 
of  England  colony  :  the  clergymen  were  paid  by  the  State 
and  glebes  allotted  to  them.  1873  DIXON  Two  Queens  in. 
i.  I.  118  Investing  every  yard  and  inn,  and  when  their 
wants  were  pressing  every  glebe  and  hall. 

t  3.  a.  A  clod  or  mass  of  earth,  ore,  etc.  (cf. 
quot.  1727-51).  Also/^.  Obs. 

1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  i.  3470  Than  this  vitall 
glebe  [the  body  of  St.  Werburge]  by  diuine  ordinaunce 
Voluntary  permytted  naturall  resolution.  1583  Leg.  Bp. 
St.  Androis  Pref.  53  Judas  Iscariot,  for  a  gleib  of  geir, 
Betrayed  his  Maister  lyk  a  traytour  tod.  1625  JACKSON 
Creed  v.  1.  §  6  Gold  being  severed  from  drosse  or  gleibs  of 
earth  often  intermingled  with  it.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t 
Glebe,  Gleba^  in  natural  history,  chemistry,  etc.,  a  clod  or 
piece  of  stone  or  earth,  frequently  containing  some  metal  or 
mineral.  The  glebes  are  carried  to  the  forges  to  be  washed, 
purified,  melted,  etc.  1756-66  AMORY  J.  Buncle  (1825)  III, 
26  The  glittering  glebes  of  a  gold  colour  found  here,  can  be 
nothing  else  than  glebes  gilt  with  copper.  Ibid.  239  It  is 
found  sometimes  in  glebes  or  clods. 

t  b.  A  small  grain  or  speck  of  a  mineral  or 
chemical  substance.  Obs. 

a  1735  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments,  Expl.  Cnym.  Terms,  The 
Chymists  define  Salt . .  to  be  a  Body  fusible  in  the  Fire, 
congealable  again  by  Cold  into  brittle  Glebes,  or  Crystals. 
1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess,  Waters  III.  124  Sulphur,  intermixed 
with  glebes  of  galaena  or  lead  ore.  1765  DELAVAL  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LV.  36  note.  Iron  examined  with  a  microscope  when 
it  first  becomes  rusty,  shews  it's  surface  covered  with  a 
number  of  pellucid  vitriolic  lamellae,  or  glebes. 

f  4.  An  earth,  earthy  mineral.   Obs, 

X577  HARRISON  England  m.  x.  (1878)  n.  68  The  sulphurous 
glel>e  called  bitumen.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renous  Disp.  408 
Which  [Cinnabar]  seems  to  be  a  purpureous  glebe.  1675 
E.  W[ILSONJ  Spatiacrene  Dunelm.  42  The  Ore  or  Glebe  of 
Vitriol.  1712  OLDISWORTH  Horace^s  Odes  vii.  22/2  The  old 
Latins  gave  Chalk  the  name  of  Creta,  because  that  sort  of 
Glebe  was  imported  from  Crete.  1701  J.  H[AMMOND]  Scelera 
Aquarum  25  London  is  situated  on  a  Wicked  Bottom  of 
Earth,  called  Blue  clay.. This  Blue  Kind  of  Glebe.. malefi- 
cates  equally  Air  and  Water,  a  1723  QUINCY  Dispens.  \\.  xiv. 
231  We  must  consider  that  Clay  is  a  mineral  Glebe. 

5.  attrib.  (sense  2  b),  as  glebe-house,  a  parson- 
age, manse  (now  only  in  Ireland);  also  *r  glebe- 
land  house  ;  glebe-land(s  =  2  b  above. 

1536  Act  28  Hen.  l^f/f,  c.  n  §  4  All  the  profiles  of  the  corne 
growyng  uppon  the  same  glebe  landes  so  manured  and  sowen. 
1625  MASSINGER  New  Way  n.  iii,  You  may,  with  the  lease 
of  glebe  land  calPd  knaues-acre,  A  place  I  would  manure, 
requite  your  vassall.  1642  tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Bk.  xi.  §  709. 
309  If  a  parson  of  a  Church  be  seised  of  Glebe  Land  in  the 
right  of  his  Parsonage  or  Vicarage.  £1645  HOWELL  Lett. 
I.  v.  xvi.  (1650)  153  It  lies  upon  the  Thames,  and  the  Glebe- 
land  house  is  very  large  and  fair.  1x1825  T.  JEFFERSON 
Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  38  A  glebe  house  and  land  with  the 
other  necessary  appendages.  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset 
I.  xxxiii.  284  The  archdeacon  . .  had  purchased  a  property 
-  -  contiguous  to  the  glebe-land.  1870  Daily  News  n  Feb., 
His  promised  Bill  for  affording  facilities  for  the  acquisition 
of  glebes  and  glebe-houses  by  the  different  religious  de- 
nominations in  Ireland. 
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Hence  Glebe  v.  rare,  trans,  a.  To  furnish 
(clergyman  or  church)  with  a  glebe,  b.  To  set 
apart  as  a  glebe,  c.  (See  quot.  1611.) 

1611  FLORID.  Glebdre,  to  gleebe  or  breake  clods  of  earth. 
1641  SIR  B.  RuDYARD  Sp.  Ho.  Comm.  15  June,  Landlords 
. .  gleabed  them  [parish  Churches]  with  some  portion  of 
land.  1797  Statist.  Ace,.  Scot/.  XIX.  329  A  great  part  of 
the  common  was  subdivided  or  glebed. 

Glebeless  (gU  bles),  a.    [f.  GLEBE  sf>.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  glebe. 
1846  in^WoRCESTER,  citing  Gentl.  Mag. 

Glebie,  obs.  form  of  GLEBY. 
tGlebose,  <t.    Obs  ~°     [ad.  L. 


GLEBOUS.     (Bailey  vol.  II.  1727.) 
t  Glebo'sf  * 

Clods  +  -ITT.] 


tGlebo-sity.  Obs. 


.11.1727.) 
-  °    [f.  L. 


1656  BLOUNT  G/ossogr,,  Glebosity,  fulness  01  clods,  or  turfs. 
1775  in  ASH  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 
GlebotlS  (glrbas),  a.    rare.     [ad.  L.  glebos-ns 
full  of  clods,  f.  gleba  GLEBE.]     Clod-like,  earthy; 
abounding  in  clods. 

1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  xiii.  216  White  silver  Ore 
that  was  glebous,  or  cloddy,  found  at  Sneberg.  1721-90 
BAILF.Y,  Gleboits,  full  of  Clods,  Cloddy.  1822  T.  TAYLOR 
Apnleius  2  The  dewy  turf  and  the  glebous  plains.  Ibid. 
300  Flame-coloured  animals  are  generated  in  fire  . .  and 
such  as  are  glebous  [l^.  glebulenta}  in  earth. 

t  Gle'bnlent,  a.  Obs~°     [ad.  'L.glebulent-us 
(in  Apuleius  ;  see  GLEBOUS,  quot.  1822).] 
1721-00  BAILEY,  Glebulent^  cloddy,  &c.    1775  in  ASH. 
Glebulose  (glrb«fl0us),«.    [f.  "L.glebul-a  (dim. 
of  gleba,  clod)  -f  -08E.]     Having  glebulas  or  small 
roundish  elevations,  as  the  thalli  of  some  lichens. 
1866  in  Treas.  Bat.  s.v.  Glebttlse. 
Gleby  (gl*'bi),  a.    ?  Obs.    Also  6  glebie,  -ye, 
7  gleaby.    [f.  GLEBE  sb.  +  -Y  V]     Of  soil :  Full  of 
clods ;  rich,  fertile. 

1566  DRANT  Horaces  Sat.  i.  ii.  A  vilj  b,  A  landed  man  .. 
Whose  medowes  fayre,  and  glebye  groundes  Revenues  ample 
yeeldes.  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  in.  81  You  dwelling  safe  in 
gleby  Troy,  the  Greeks  retire  their  force,  T'  Achaia.  1622 
DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxvi.  156  Her  Banks,  which  all  her 
course  on  both  sides  do  abound  With  Heath  and  Finny  olds, 
and  often  gleaby  ground.  1718  PRIOR  Solomon  i.  696  Per- 
nicious fiatt'ry  !  Thy  malignant  Seeds.  .Sadly  diffus'd  o'er 
Virtue's  Gleby  Land,  With  rising  Pride  amidst  the  Corn 
appear.  1794  Gentl.  Mag.  II.  1132  Summer's  gleby  covert 
breaks.  1833  O'BRIEN  tr.  Villanitcvas  Pkoenic.  Irel.  xv. 
(1837)161  In  that  language  bolun  means  a  glebe  or  gleby  land, 
t  Gled,  ppL  a.  Obs.  [Variant  of  cled,  see  CLEAD 
v.]  Clothed,  dressed. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints^  Seven  Sleepers  191  He  in  sorow 
led  nis  lyf,  Sytand  in  askis  &  gled  in  hare,  a  1450  Le 
Morte  Artk.  3172  Hym  thowht  he  satte,  in  gold  Alle 
gledde, . .  vpon  A  whele,  that  fulle  wyde  spredd. 
Gled,  obs.  form  of  GLAD,  GLEED. 
Glede,  gled  (gUd,  gled).  Forms :  a.  i  glida, 
glioda,  4-  glede,  (6  gleede,  gleyd,  7,  9  gleed, 
9  dial,  gleid),  6-  glead,  (6  gleade).  /3.  Sc.  5- 
gled,  (7-8  glaid,  9  glade).  [OE.  glida  wk.  masc. 
corresponds  to  Icel.  gleda,  MSw.  gladha,  Sw.  glada 
wk.  fern. ;  the  OTeut.  form  was  prob.  *gli<ton-  and 
with  o-  umlaut  gUtton-^  f.  gli&-  weak  grade  of  the 
root  of  *gli<fan  to  GLIDE.  For  the  radical  sense 
cf.  Da.  glente,  Sw.  dial,  glanta  kite,  glede,  which 
seem  to  be  related  to  GLENT  z».]  The  kite  (Mt/vus 
regalis).  Now  chiefly  north,  and  Sc.  (in  form  gled}. 
The  name  is  also  locally  applied  to  other  birds  of  prey,  as 
the  buzzard,  osprey,  and  peregrine  falcon.  The  kite  is 
sometimes  distinguished  as  t\\efork-tail(ed),  ret/,  or  salmon- 
tailed  gled)  while  the  names  of  bine,  brown  and  ivhite- 
aboon  gled  are  given  to  the  hen-harrier. 

a.  c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  1313  Milvus,  glioda.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC 
Horn.  I.  586  Se  5e  ^urh  reaflac  jewilnaS  Sa  Sing  be  he  mid 
his  eajum  wiSutan  sceawaS,  se  is  glida,  na  culfre.  13.. 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1696  Holge  were  his  y}en  &  vnder  campe 
hores,  &  al  watz  gray  as  ^e  glede.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter 
Ixii.  8,  I  am  \>\  bridde,  and  if  |>ou  hill  me  not  J>e  glede  will 
ravishe  me.  1398  TREVISA  Bartk,  De  P.  R.  v.  xJ.  (1495) 
156  Some  fowles  haue  a  grete  galle  on  the  lyuer  ..  as  in 
a  goshawke  and  in  a  kyte  or  glede.  1523  FITZHERB.  Hnsb. 
§  146  To  se  that  they  [chickens]  be  well  kepte  from  the 
gleyd,  crowes,  fullymartes  &  other  vermin.  1609  HOLLAND 
Amm,  Marcell.  xiv.  iii.  7  The  Saracens  ..  spoyled  and 
destroyed,  like  unto  ravenous  Gledes  and  Kites  [L.  milvi}. 
1688  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  989  The  largest  I 
take  to  be  that  they  call  the  Grey  Eagle,  being  much  of 
the  colour  of  our  Kite  or  Glead.  1766  Chron.  in  Ann. 
Reg~  63/1  One  James  Haxup  of  Tadcaster  shot  a  §lead  or 
kite  that  measured  six  feet  between  wing  end  and  wing  end. 
1829  SOUTHEY  Inscrip.  Caledon.  Canal  z  The  glede  Wheel- 
ing between  the  mountains  in  mid  air.  1881  Standard 
2  Mar.  5  The  kite,  or  glead,  or  puttock  is  almost  extinct. 

/3.  c  1450  HENRYSON  Tale  of  Dog  30  The  Gled,  the  Graip 
at  the  bar  couth  stand,  As  Advocatis  expert  in  to  the  lawis. 
X457  Sc-  Acts,  Jos.  //,  c.  32  (1814)  II.  51/2  Ruks  crawys 
and  v|>er  foulys  of  reif  as  ernys,  bussards  gledds  and  myt- 
talls.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  1. 108  All  that  tyme 
with  falsneid  he  thame  fed,  As  quha  wald  set  ane  girne 
befoir  ane  gled.  a  1605  MONTCOMERIE  Flyting  iv,  Pohvart 
331  Thy  gall  and  thy  guisserne  to  glaids  shall  bee  given. 
1768  Ross  Helenore  i.  58  As  . .  hen  upo'  the  midden  head 
Wad  tent  her  chuckens  frae  the  greedy  glaid.  a  1774  PER- 


ghbos-us  foil  ot 


Kildrostan  64  My  old  heart  Goes  ph-a-pat  to  hear  it ;  like 
the  merle  That  sees  a  gled  o'erhead. 

b.  Comb.,  as  ^ glede-coloured  adj. ;   also  gled 
wing,  the  name  of  an  artificial  fly. 


GLEE. 

1564  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees)  171  A  yonge  black  horsse, 
x!1.  A  yonge  gled-coloured,  price  xl1.  1680  Lond.  Gat. 
No.  1478/4  Stolen  , ,  a  Dun  glaid  coloured  Nag,  with  some 
white  hairs.  1693  Ibid.  No.  2867/4  Stolen  . .  a  Sandy  grey 
or  Glead  coloured  Horse.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  x. 
(1880)  359  The  Gled  Wing  or  Red  Wing. 

Gled,  GledfUl,  obs.  ff.  GLAD,  GLADFUL. 

Glede,  obs.  form  of  GLEED. 

Gledge  (glcdij),  u.  Sc.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  cf. 
GLEE,  GLEG  vbs.\  intr.  '  To  look  asquint,  to  take 
a  side  view  ;  to  look  cunningly  and  slily  on  one  side  ' 
(Jam.). 

1805  A.  SCOTT  Poems  56  i  Jam.)  Here  cautious  love  maun 
gledge  a-squint,  And  stounlins  feast  the  ee.  1813  HOGG 
Queen's  Wake  \.  71  The  corby  craw  cam  gledgin  near,  The 
em  gede  veeryng  bye.  1818  Scorr  Br.  Lamm,  xxvj,  Let 
them  be  gentles  allenarly,  without  ony  fremd  servants  . .  to 
be  gledging  and  gleeing  about. 

Hence  Gledge  sb.t  a  side-glance ;  a  sly  look. 

1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxviii,  He  gae  a  gledge  wi'  his  ee, 
that  I  kenn'd  he  took  up  what  I  said. 

Q-ledliche,  Gledluker :  see  GLADLY. 

Glednesse,  -schipe,  -scype,  obs.  ff.  GLAD- 
NESS, -SHIP. 

Gledunge,  var.  GLADDING  vbl.  sk,  Obs. 

tGle'dy,  a.  Obs,  rarc~\  [f. glede  GLEED  + 
-T1.]  Glowing  hot. 

^1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  Prol.  105  Constreyned  me  with 
so  gledy  desire. 

Glee  (gl*)>  &  Forms :  a.  i  glfu,  gllw,  gl^ow-, 
3  gleow,  gleu,  (gleaw),  3, 5  glu,  3-4  (Sf.  6)  glew, 
4-5  glewe.  $.  i  glfo,  (gHs-)»  r~2  «16o»  4  gleo, 
3-6  gle,  3,  6  Sc.  glie,  6  glye,  4-  glee.  [OE. 
gUwt  glto  neut.  =  ON.  gly  (rare) ;  the  word  is  want- 
ing in  the  other  Teutonic  languages.  The  orig. 
stem  *gKujo~  was  variously  treated  in  OE.,  yielding 
the  forms  glie^  glig-  (in  compounds  and  oblique 
cases),  gHw  (the  nom.  is  found  only  in  glosses,  but 
gliweSi  etc.  are  common  in  poetry,  more  rarely 
gteow-},  and  gUo  (poetic).  From  the  two  latter 
forms  came  ME.  glew  and  gle,  of  which  glew 
became  obs.  in  the  i6th  c.,  surviving  longest  in  the 
northern  dialects.  (Cf.  HUE  from  orig.  *hiujo-.} 

InOE.  and  ME.  the  word  is  chiefly  poetic.  After  the  isthc. 
it  seems  to  have  been  rarely  used,  and  in  the  iyth  c.  is  almost 
entirely  absent  from  literature.  Phillips  (1706)  marks  it  as 
obsolete,  and  Johnson  considered  it  a  merely  comic  word  (see 
3,  quot.  1755).  It  again  became  common  towards  the  end 
of  the  i8th  c.(  but  the  cause  of  its  revival  is  not  apparent] 

f  1.  Entertainment,  play,  sport ;  occas.  scornful 
jesting,  mockery.  Also  chamber-glew  —  CHAMBER- 
ING 2.  Obs, 

a.  «7oo  Epiiial  Gloss.  398  Facitise  [sic],  gliu.  Ibid.  550 
In  mimo,  in  gliuuae.  a  1000  Phoenix  139  m  Exeter  Bk.t 
jEnis  ^ara  dreama  }?e  dryhten  jescop  gumum  to  gliwe  in 
|?as  seomran  woruld.  c  1300  Havelok  2332  po  mouthe  men 
se  eueril  gleu.  a  13x0  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  114  Mury  hit  ys 
..in  hyre  bour,  With  gomenes  ant  with  gleowes.  c  1450 
HENRYSON  A /or.  Fab.  19  Of  chalmer-glew.  .Wasted  hee  was, 
of  nature  colde  and  dry.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  256 
The  bemand  buglis  all  of  bras  that  blew,  Quhilk  for  to  heir 
it  wes  ane  glorius  glew. 

ft.  c?x$  Corpus  Gloss.  354  Cabillatio,  glio.  r  zooo  tr. 
Basil's  Admon.  ix.  (1849)  54  Hi  hasfdon  him  to  gli^e  his 
halwendan  mynejunge.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  210  Summe  Juglurs 
beo5  J?et  ne  kunne  seruen  of  non  oSer  gleo,  buten  maicien 
cheres,  &  wrenchen  mis  hore  muS,  &  schulen  mid  hore  eien. 
a,  1300  Floriz  fy  Bl.  793  per  was  alle  kunnes  gleo  pat  mi;te 
at  eni  briddale  beo.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  95  So  grac[i]os 
gle  couf»e  no  mon  gete  As  here  &  se  her  adubbement. 
c  1386  [see  GAME  sb,  i].  1543  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  297  b, 
Wherupon  wer  made  plates  for  a  triumphe  almoste  in  euery 
cornere  through  out  the  citee..And  euen  emiddes  all  this 
glye,  the  report  goeth,  that  [etc.].  1567  Gude  $•  Godlie  B. 
(S.T.  S.)  206  O  Jesu  !  gif  thay  thocht  greit  glie  To  se  Goddis 
word  downe  smorit.  1579  LVLY  Eufkves  (Arb.)  109,  I  shall 
be.  .flowted  and  reflowted  with  intolerable  glee. 

t  b.  In  phrases.  To  have  glee,  to  make  oneself 
glee :  to  make  sport.  To  make  one's  glee  of  or  on : 
to  make  sport  of  (a  person  or  thing).  Obs. 

a  1300  Floriz  <J-  Bl.  477  pis  o|>ere  lojen  and  haddc  gleo, 
And  gop  a?en  and  leie^  beo.  13..  Guy  Warm.  (A.)  3648  Of 


mi  wounde  (xiu  madest  \>i  gle.     a  1450  Le  Morte  Artk.  1164 

Now  thou  on  knyghtis  makeste  thy  glewe  to  lye  vppon  hem 
for  envye.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall ^(1723)  108  b,  Many  way- 
farers make  themselues  glee,  by  putting  the  Inhabitants  in 
mind  of  this  priuiledge  [etc.].  1607  Sckol,  Disc.  agst. 
Antichr.  n.  vi.  62  Doth  not  the  papist  make  himselfe  glee, 
to  see  the  preachers  . .  throwne  downe  into  the  depth  of 
miserie  ? 

f  C.  north.  Affair,  business  (cf.  GAME  sb,  5).  Obs. 

a.  121300  Cursor  M.  12913  It  was  sene  he  noght  him 
kneu,  quen  he  be-gan  do  suilk  a  gleu.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce 
vi.  558  The  kyng  said,  as  the  glew  is  gane,  Bettir  than  thou 
I  mycht  It  do.  CI^SWYNTOUN  Cron.  vni.  v.  142  Gyve 
Brws  beis  kyng  of  Scotland,  . .  yhe  sail  sare  rew  Dat  ewyre 
of  Jus  begouth  pe  Glewe. 

0.  1375  HARBOUR  Bntce  \.  90  Thai  trowyt  that  he. .  Wald 
hawe  iugyt  in  lawte;  Hot  other  wayis  all  jheid  the  gle. 
c  1475  Rau/Coil^ear  98  The  gude  wyf  glaid  with  the  gle  to 
begin.  .To  the  dure  went  our  Dame  [etc.]. 

•f*  2.  Musical  entertainment,  playing ;  music, 
melody.  Also  fig.  of  other  sounds.  Obs. 

o.  c  looo  Versus  Gnom.  172  (Gr.)  Dy  laes  5e  him  con  leo$a 
worn,  o55e  mid  hondum  con  hearpan  gretan,  hafa5  him  his 
gliwes  jiefe.  c  looo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixvii.  24  Ealdormenn  . . 
gleowe  sungon.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  459  lobal  is  bro3er  song 
and  glew,  Wit  of  musike,  wel  he  knew,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
7433  Quif  wit  gleu,  and  quil  wit  sang  . .  bus  he  serued  saul 
lang.  cijao^/r  Tristr.  290  He  taujt  him  ich  alede  Of  ich 


GLEE. 

maner  of  glewe  And  euerich  playing  bede.    c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  200/1  Glu  or  mynstralcye,  mtatca,  armonia. 

B.  3eow«l/(Z.)  2105  pzr  wa:s  *idd  and  gleo  . .  ;  h  vilum 
hildedeor  hearpan  wynne,  gomenwudu  greite.  c  897  K. 
ALFRED  Gregorys  Past.  xxvi.  ,83  Donne  zrfeng  Dauidhi, 


i  bat  gleo  of  ilcche  londe.     c  1275 serving ^.nrm  20 
.  Misc.  01  Per  is  gronynge  and  grure  and  gryshch 


none  other  melody  ne  glee  Us  to  rejoyce  in  our  adversitee. 
CI400  Rowland  $  O.  34  Burdours  in  to  p>  haulle  (>ay 
brynge,  bat  gayly  with  baire  gle  gan  synge.  1508  DUNBAR 
Tlia  mariit  •wemen  518  Thai  [the  birds]  maid  a  glorius  gle 
amang  the  grene  bewis.  1523  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel  278 
That  in  the  forest  was  non  so  great  a  tree  But  that  he 
daunced  for  joye  of  that  gle. 

t  b.  An  instrument  of  music.  Obs. 

a  I22g  Leg.  Kath.  145  Ha  iherde  . .  ludinge  of  |)e  men, 
eleowinge  of  euch  gleo  [L.  multimodum g enus  organorum}. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  1521  (G8tt.)  Tobal  first  vnderfang  Musyk 
..Organis,  harpe,  and  ober  gleu,  He  drou  bairn  vt  of  music 
neu.  13..  K.  Alts.  191  Orgies,  tymbres,  al  maner  gleo 
Was  dryuen  ageyn  that  lady  freo.  c  1320  Sir  Tnstr.  1224 
His  gles  weren  so  sellike  bat  wonder  fou3t  hem  bare.  His 
harp,  his  croude  was  rike.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls) 
VI.  179  He  hadde  and  used  instruments  of  musik,  pipes  and 
strenges,  and  obere  manere  of  glee. 

e.  A  musical  composition,  of  English  origin,  tor 
three  or  more  voices  (one  voice  to  each  part),  set 
to  words  of  any  character,  grave  or  gay,  often  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  contrasted  movements,  and 
(in  strict  use)  without  accompaniment. 

The  glee  differs  from  the  madrigal  in  involving  little  or  no 
contrapuntal  imitation,  and  from  the  part-song  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  parts,  which  form  '  a  series  of  interwoven 
melodies'  (Stainer  &  Barrett). 

1659  PLAYFORD  Sel.  Ayres  t,  Dial.  84  A  glee  to  Bacchus 
with  chorus  1767  PERCY  Reliq.,  Notes  on  Ess.  Anc.  Minstr. 
57  As  for  the  word  Glees,  it  is  to  this  day  used  in_a  musical 
sense,  and  applied  to  a  peculiar  piece  of  composition.  1775 
SHERIDAN  Rivals  n.  i,  'Sdeath,  to  make  her  self  the  pipe  and 
ballad  monger  of  a  circle,  to  soothe  her  light  heart  with 
catches  and  glees.  1835  HOOD  Poetry,  Prose,  fr  Worse  xxvi, 
Suppose  that  . .  They  were  all  set  as  glees  for  four  voices. 
1886  W.  A.  BARRETT  Eng.  Glees  4  Part-songs,  Pref.  vi. 

8.  Mirth,  joy,  rejoicing  ;  in  modern  use,  a  lively 
feeling  of  delight  caused  by  special  circumstances 
and  finding  expression  in  appropriate  gestures  and 
looks.  In  early  quots.  frequently  in  phrase  game 
and  glee. 

a.  a  1250  Prov.  Mlfred  47  in  O.E.  Misc.  104  He  «  one 
god  ouer  alle  godnesse.  He  is  one  gleaw  [r>.  r.  gleu]  ouer 
alle  glednesse.  He  is  one  blisse  ouer  alle  blissen.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  23359  Of  alkin  gladnes  es  bar  [in  heaven] 
gleu  And  bat  es  euer  ilike  neu.  f  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
George  666  To  be  tempil  . .  al  ?ed  with  grete  glew  for  to  se 
George  sacryfy.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  29  His  moornynge 
schulde  turne  into  ioie  bri}t,  His  longynge  into  glewe.  1560 
ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  I.  90  In  Venus  Bowr  [printed  Bowe] 
to  eik  baith  game  and  glew.  a  1568  in  Bannatyne  MS. 
(Hunter.  Club.)  653/20  And  I  may  nych  hir  neir  Than  gon 
wer  neuir  my  glew. 

ft.  a  1200,  c  1250  [see  GAME  i].  c  1275  Lon§  Life  40  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  158  Ine  de5  schal  bi  lif  endi,  And  me  wop  al  bi 


his  grete  blys  &  lestand  gle.  1:1410  Ckron.  Eng.  456  in 
Ritson  Metr,  Rom.  II,  Muche  he  lovede  gle  ant  gome. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  i.  84,  I  am  so  fare  and  bright,  Of 


neey  ys.  .  4,  am  so  are  an  rg, 
me  commys  alle  this  light,  Tbis  gam  &  all  this  gle.  1598 
MARSTON  Pygmal.  iv.  156  Laugh  and  sport  with  me  At 
strangers  follies  with  a  merry  glee,  c  1600  Timon  \\.  iv. 
(1842)  35  By  love,  my  hearte  is  full  of  glee  That  I  haue 
founde  out  such  a  one  as  bee.  1714  GAY  Shtph.  Week 
v.  27  Is  Blouzelinda  dead  ?  farewel  my  Glee  !  No  Hap- 
piness is  now  reserv'd  for  me.  1755  JOHNSON,  Glee,  joy  ; 
merriment;  gayety..It  is  not  now  used,  except  in  ludicrous 
writing,  or  with  some  mixture  of  irony  and  contempt.  1770 
GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.'ZQi  Full  well  they  laugh'dwith  counter- 
feited glee.  1787  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  18  Jan.,  A  person 
.  .spoke  to  me  by  my  name  ;  I  never  heard  the  sound  with 
more  glee.  1802  WORDSWORTH  Sonn.  Liberty  xii.  i,  There 
came  a  Tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee  Thou  fought'st  against 
him.  18x4  D  H.  O'BRIAN  Captiv.  *  Escape  124  My  feet 
were  bealing  very  fast,  and  I  advanced  with  great  glee.  1828 
Life  Planter,  Jamaica  288  Attired  in  tbeir  best  and  gayest 
apparel,  they  seemed  all  life  and  glee,  a  1859  MACAULAY 
Hist,  Kn$.  xxiii.  V.  117  William  felt  all  tbe  glee  of  a  school- 
boy who  IB  leaving  harsh  masters  and  quarrelsome  comrades 
to  pass  the  Christmas  holidays  at  a  happy  home.  1884  J. 
COLBORNE  Hicks  Paska  165  They  displayed  all  the  childish 
glee  of  semi-savage  natures. 

t  b.  In  phrases.  To  make  glee  :  to  be  glad  or 
merry,  to  rejoice.  (There}  glads  (gains,  games]  him 
no  glee  :  nothing  gives  him  pleasure.  To  have  glee 
of;  to  find  pleasure  in.  To  make  one  good  glee  :  to 
welcome  or  entertain  heartily.  Obs. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11031  [The  child]  Again  him  mad 
gladnes  an  glu  [Gfftt.  MS.  ioi  and  gleu  ;  Trin.  MS.  murbes 
newej.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  (1810)  295  Whan  bei  be 
trumpe  herd,  bat  he  to  batuile  blewe,  &  saw  be  gates  sperd, 
ban  namened  bam  no  glewe.  c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  462  There 
dwellyd  that  lady  longe  Moche  myrthe  was  them  amonge, 
But  ther  gamyd  hur  no  glewe. 

/3.  c-1300  Maximo*  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  123  Of  nothing  that 
y  se  Ne  gladieth  me  no  gle.  a  1351  MINOT  Poems  (ed.  Hall) 
iv.  57  When  sir  Philip  of  France  herd  tell  bat  king  Edward 
in  feld  wald  dwell  ban  gayned  him  no  gl«.  ^1375  5V.  Leg. 
SainfSt  Baptist  404  He  [John]  in  his  modir  wambe  mad  gle. 
^1475  Rauf  Coilyar  717  Dame,  of  thy  glitterand  gyde 
haue  I  na  gle.  1579  SPENSER  Shepk.  Cal,  May  282  Being 
within,  the  Kidde  made  him  [the  fox]  good  glee. 
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t  c.  A  state  of  exaltation  or  prosperity.  Obs. 

1579  SPENSER  Shtfh.  Cal.  Feb.  224  Now  stands  the  Brere 
like  a  Lord  alone,  Puffed  vp  with  pryde  and  vaine  pleas. 
aunce;  But  all  this  glee  had  no  continuance.  ysSSGREiNK 
Perimtdes  28  Alexander  the  great  ..  amidst  his  most  gle<- 
and  greatest  glorye,  was  cowardlye  poysoned. 
t  d.  Applied  to  a  person  (d.  JOY!.  Obs. 

ct6io  MIDDLE-TON,  etc.  Widow  i.  ii,  Thou  art  my  glte, 
Martino. 

f  4.  Bright  colour,  beauty.   Obs. 


.  ,  . 

c  1440  York  Myst.  \.  82  What  I  am  worthely  wroght  with 
yrschip,  i-wys  1  For  in  a  glorius  gle  my  gleteryng  it 
lemes.  laiyn  Chester  PI.  vii.  343  It  semes,  .a  bright  star 


.  . 

r  to  bee  ..  from  it  we  may  not  flee  but  aye  glow  [2 
lye]  on  the  glee,  till  it  downe  glide.      1567  FENTON  Trag. 
isc.  vii.  141  Conuerting  the  naturall  coollour  [of  her  hairej 
in  to  a  glistering  glee  suborned  by  arte.    1573-80  Carets 
Ato.  To  Rdr.  A  yj  a/i  Large  wide  feelds.  .Adornde  with 


gl 
D 


.  .  rg 

floures  most  beautiful!  in  glee. 


of  safetie  could  assure.  [1567  FENTON  Trag.  Disc.  vii.  139 
To  encrease  the  glee  of  his  golden  coffers.]  159°  SPENSER 
F.Q.  I.  ix.  32  Not  for  gold  nor  glee  will  I  abyde  By  you. 

6.  altrit.  and  Comb.,  &sglte-%od,  -maiden,  -singer, 
-woman ;  glee-olub,  a  society  formed  for  the  prac- 
tice and  performance  of  glees  and  part-songs,  f  A'so 
(OE.  and  early  ME.)  glee-beam,  a  poetical  term 
fortheharp;  glee-craft, minstrelsy ;  glee-dream, 
delight  of  minstrelsy.  Also  GLEKMAN. 

Bt<mnil/(Z.)  2263  Nzs  hearpan  wyn,  gomen  "gleo-beames. 
01240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  193  Mid  ham  is  muruhae 
moniuold  wi5-ute  teone  and  treie  Gleobeames  and  gome 
inouh.  a  900  tr.  Gregory's  Dial.  i.  ix.  (Lye)  *Gli j-craeft. 
c  1205  LAY.  7012  Al  bis  mon-cun  pat  of  him  iherden  tellen 
seiden  bat  he  wes  god  of  allc  gleo-crzften.  Beowulf  (Z.)  3021 
Nu  se  here-wisa  hleahtor  alelde  gamen  ond  *gleo-dream. 
£•1205  LAY.  1823  Brutus  &  his  dujefte  makeden  halinesse 

..mid  murie  gleo^ireme.  1586  WARNER  Alt.  Ety(.  in.  xvii, 
Whom  Brutons  did  their  'Glee-god  for  his  skill  in  Musicke 
call,  c  1000  Agt.  Ps.  (Spelm.)  Uvii.  27  Madena  glywiendra 
vel  *gliew  meden.  1810  SCOTT  Ladyo/L.  vi.  vi,  Thou  now 
hast  glee-maiden  and  harp.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  n, 
Itinerant  'glee-singers.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  x,  Here  is 
a  strolling  "glee-woman  with  her  viol,  preparing  to  sing 
beneath  the  royal  windows. 

Hence  f  Glee  v.  a.  intr.  to  make  merry,  to  re- 
joice, b.  trans,  to  delight,  gladden.  Also  Glee  •- 
ing  vbl.  sb.,  playing,  rare. 

The  vb.  corresponding  to^/«  sb.  was  properly  GLEW  (q.v.», 
and  the  following  instances  of  glee  vb.  are  of  doubtful  value. 

a  1300  K.  Horn  1490  (Ritson)  Hue  gonne  murie  synge 
And  makeden  huere  gleynge  [v.r.  gleowmge].  a  1400  Pistil! 
of  Susan  84  On  grapes  be  goldfinch  bei  gladen  and  glees 
[v.r.  gladyn  in  her  glees].  Ibid.  354  Alle  be  gomus.  .gladen 
and  glees  \v.r.  gladid  in  her  glees),  a  1400  Sir  Beues  (MS.  C. ) 
189, 1  wolde,  bow  it  hadde  The  for  to  glee. 

Glee,  gley  (gl»,  gl3i)>  v-  Obs.  exc.  north,  and 
Sc.  Forms  :  a.  3  glei,  glaye,  3-4,  9  gley. 
0.  4-6  gle,  5-7,  9  glee.  7.  4  glije,  5  gly-,  6,  8 
glye,  glie,  7  gly.  [Of  obscure  origin.  The  northern 
forms  (a  and  0)  are  normal  variants  from  an  orig. 
ME.  glejen  ;  in  the  midland  dialects  this  was  nar- 
rowed to glijen, whence  later  gly  (cf.DlE,  ETE,FI.Y, 
etc.).  The  vbs.  GLEDGE,  GLEQ  are  related  as  FLEG 
z>.l  to  FLET  v.]  intr.  To  look  asquint ;  to  have 
a  cast  in  one  or  both  eyes.  Also,  to  look  with  one- 
eye  (see  quot.  :866). 

o,  ft.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3862  Jte  eilder  sister  [Leah]  he  for- 
sok  For  sco  gleied  \Gstt.  MS.  gleyed],  als  sais  be  bok. 
[Fair/.  MS.  gleand  ho  was  for-sop  of  loke.]  £1400  Destr. 
Troy  3772  With  grete  Ene  &  gray,  gleyit  a  Sat.  1483 
Calk.  Angl.  158/2  To  Glee,  limare.  1516  SKELTON  Mag- 
nyf.  2093,  I  daunsed  the  darlynge  on  my  kne ;  I  garde  her 
gaspe,  I  garde  her  gle.  1552  HULOET,  Glaye,  or  loke  a  skope, 
transnertere  hirquos.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  46/28  To  Glee, 
tiffin.  1691  RAY  Collect.  Words  63  To  look  a  squint,  to 
glee.  1808-80  JAMIESON,  Gley,  glee,  glye,  to  squint,  to  look 


I  glee'd  round  over  my 

GREGOR  Banffsh.  Gloss.,  Gley,  to  take  aim ;  to  look  with  one 
eye.     1876  Mid.  Yorhsh.  Gloss.,  Glee,  to  squint. 

•Y.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  3862  (Trin.)  pe  elder  sister  [Leah]  he 
forsoke  For  she  glijed  sei(>  be  boke.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
3943  Faire  Ene  hade  be  frcike,  &  of  fyn  colour,  Glemyt  as 
pe  glasse  and  gliet  a  little.  ?  a  1500  Glye  [see  GLEE  sb,  4]. 
1570  LEVINS  Manif.  99/13  To  Glye,  liffire.  1573-80  BARET 
A  Iv.  G  274  To  glie,  or  looke  askue,  ouerthwart.  1673  WK  n- 
DERBURN  Yoc.  (Jam.)  Laborat  strabismo,  he  glietn.  1674 
RAY  .K  C.  Words  21  To  Gly  (Lincoln),  to  look  a-squint. 
1721  KELLY  Scot.  Prov.  339  There's  a  time  to  Glye  and 
a  time  to  look  even. 

Hence  Glee-Ing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.;  Gle'er, 
Gleyer,  glyer,  one  that  squints  ;  Glee,  gley  sb., 
a  squint,  a  glance  or  side-look.  Also  Comb.,  as 
glyhaltcr  (see  quot.  1825). 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  109/1  Glyare,  or  goguleye  (S. 
gloyere),  limus,  strabo.  Ibid.,  Glyynge,  strabositas.  14.. 
Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  709/23  Hec  stroba  [sic],  a  woman 
glyande.  Ibid.  709/33  Hie  strabo,  a  glyere.  1483  Calk. 
Angl.  158/2  A  Gleer,  limus.  a  1605  POLWART  Flyling  w. 
Montgotnerie  788  Feard  flyar,  loud  lyar,  gooked  gleyar  on 


draught-horses.  1857  J.  SCHOLFS  Jaunt  to  see  tV  Queen  6 
(Lane.  Gloss.)  Iv  yoan  tay  notis  yoan  see  ut  aw've  o  sooart 
ov  o  gley  wi  mi  een.  1897  Blackiu.  Mag.  Nov.  610  A 
servant  lass  with  one  eye  on  the  pot  and  the  other  up  the 
lum  as  we  say  of  a  glee  or  cast. 


GLEED. 

GHeece,  dial.  var.  GLACE  sb. 

Gleed  (gl'd),  sb.  Forms:  I  gleed,  gltd,  2-6 
glede,  4-6  gleede,  5-6  Sc.  gleid,  6-7  glead(e, 
7-  gleed.  [Common  Teut. :  OE.  gleed,  gled  str.  f. 
=  OFris.  gild,  OS.  glad-  (MDu.  gloet,  gloed-,  Dn. 
gloed),  OH(j.gluot  (mod.G.  glut),  G^.gUS  (Sw., 
Da.  glod) :— OTeut.  *gldlti-z,  related  to  GLOW  v.} 

1.  A  live  coal  ;  an  ember.  Now  only  arch,  or 
dial. 

£950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xviii.  18  Woeron  stondende  Sa 
esnics  &  embeht-menn  a:t  gloedum  forSon  cald  uaes.  c  looo 
Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)cxlli).  2  Swa  ricels  by8,  bonne  hit  gifregleda 
bxmaS.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  43  Summe  ber  wepeS,  and  all 
heore  teres  beo5  berninde  gleden.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  122 
Seint  Lorens  also  i5olede  bet  te  gredil  hef  him  upwarde-i 
mid  berninde  gleden.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  'I'.  F  474  Looke 
how  that  fir  of  smal  gleedes  that  been  almoost  dede  vnder 
asshen  wollen  qnike  agayn  whan  they  been  touched  with 
brymstoon.  £1450  »HENRYSOS  Mor.  Fab,  15  Thine  owne 
fire  (friend)  so  it  bee  but  a  gleid,  It  warmeth  well,  and  is 
worth  gold  to  thee.  1563  SACKVILLK  Induct.  Mirr.  Mag. 
l.xviii,  I  can  no  more  but  tell  howe  there  is  scene  Fayre 
Ilium  fal  in  burning  red  gledes  downe.  a  1656  Bp.  HALL 
Occas.  Mtdit.  S  37  Yet,  when  I  stir  up  these  embers  to  the 
bottom,  there  are  found  some  living  gleeds,  which  do  both 
contain  fire,  and  are  apt  to  propagate  it.  1814  GARY  Dante, 
Parad.  xiv.  47  As  the  gleed  Which  gives  out  flame.  1847 
LONGF.  Ev.  i.  v.  98  The  wind  seized  the  gleeds  and  the 
burning  thatch. 

Jig.  c  1386  CHAUCHR  Reeve's  T.  Prol.  29  Fpure  gleedes 
ban  we  whiche  I  shal  deuyse  Avauntyng  liyng  Anger 
Coueitise  Thise  foure  sparkles  longen  vn  to  eelde.  1412-20 
LVDG.  Ckron.  Troy  l.  ii,  So  of  enuy  hotter  brent  the  glede. 
1589  R.  ROBINSON  Gold.  Mirr.  (1851)  35  My  name  is  Mars 
that  am  the  bloody  God  The  gleids  that  glow  within  my 
breast  breed  mischief  al  abrode.  1611-15  Bp.  HALL 
Contempt.  O.  T.  xx.  ix,  Yet  even  now  out  of  the  gleeds  of 
Judah  doth  God  raise  up  a  glorious  light  to  his  forlorne 
Church,  a  1656  —  Occas.  Medil.  §  22  Those  (ew  weak 
gleeds  of  grace,  that  are  in  me,  might  soon  go  out,  if  they 
were  not  thus  refreshed.  1678  BUNYAN  Come  ff  Welc.  57  The 
sweet  and  warm  gleads  of  the  promise  are  like  the  com- 
fortable beams  of  the  Sun,  which  liven  and  refresh. 

fb.  Frequent  in  similes,  as  red  (hot,  fierce)  as  a 
gleed;  to  burn  (gl(nv,  glister, glitter)  as  a  gleed;  to 
spring  as  gleed  or  as  spark  of  gleed.  Obs. 

c  1300  Havelok  91  That  he  ne  sprong  forth  so  sparke  of 
glede.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  (1810)  295  Was  no  cheyne 
so  hie,  bat  he  ne  sprong  ouer  als  glede.  £1386  CHAUCIR 
Kntfs  T.  1139  The  crueel  Ire  reed  as  any  gleede.  741400 
Morte  Artk.  116  His  brode  eghne  That  fulle  brymly  for 
breth  brynte  as  the  gledys.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Mankode  l. 
(1869)  33  She  hadde  hire  handes  vnder  hire  sides,  and  hire 
even  glowynge  as  gleedes.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  xl.  x.  I 
Tumus  hym  self,  als  fers  as  ony  gleid,  Ful  bissely  addressit 
on  his  weid.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  67  Tha  fled  als 
fast  as  spark  gois  out  of  gleid.  1566  DRANT  Horace's  Sat. 
n.  vi.  H  viij  b,  Where  scarlet  vestures  reade,  On  luery  beddes, 
did  glose  with  gleames,  as  it  were  glowing  gleade.  a.  1650 
Artk.  $  King  Cornw.  113  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  63  The 
eyes  that  beene  in  his  head,  they  glister  as  doth  the  gleed. 

1 2.  A  fire.  Obs. 

13..  Gam.  If  Gr.  Knt.  1609  Braydez  out  be  boweles, 
brennez  horn  on  glede.  c  1373  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  George  682 
pane  com  a  fyre . .  fra  of  (>e  hewine . .  &  brynt  be  temple  in  a 
glede.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  193  He  . .  sente  hire. . 
wafres  pipyng  hoot  out  of  the  gleede.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
iv.  751,  I  haiff  seruit  to  be  brynt  in  a  gleid.  cisoo  Ne:u 
Notbrmne  Ma}d  353  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  15  Though  he 
deserue  To  brynne  and  sterue  In  the  infernall  glede.  1567 
TURBERV.  Epit.  etc.  42  And  when  you  see  the  Pellet  pierce 
the  Skyes  And  Powder  make  a  proufe  of  hidden  gleede. 
»7SS  R-  FORBES  Ajax's  Sf.  5,  I  . .  stood  the  brunt  An' 
slocken'd  out  that  gleed. 

1 3.  A  beam  (of  light).   Obs.  rare. 

1566  ADLINGTON  Apuleius  n.  (1596)  20, 1  thought  that  . .  1 
shuld  see  and  heare  some  Oracle  from  heauen,  and  from 
the  gleede  of  the  Sunne.  1566  STUDLEY  tr.  Seneca's  Medea 
iv.  41  The  bygger  beare  with  golden  gleede  the  greekish 
fleete  doth  guyde. 

4.  local,  pi.  Cinders,  coke  used  as  fuel,  esp.  by 
nail-makers. 

1853  Ann.  Reg.  89  She  went  to  work  at  Pelsall,  washing 
'  gledes '  at  a  shilling  a  day.  1870  Gd.  Words  i  Apr.  253/2 
A  little  girl . .  blows  the  '  gleeds '  (refuse  fuel  from  the  pud- 
dling-furnaces  of  the  Black  Country)  into  blue  interlambent 
flames.  x88a  Standard  26  Dec.  2  In  the  centre  of  the  shed 
.  .there  is  a  '  hearth ',  fed  by  '  gledes  '  or  breezes.  1891  T. 
ANDERTON  Lett.  fr.  Country  Ho.  237  They  poke  out  the 
gleeds  at  the  bottom  with  the  tickler,  and  put  them  at  the 
top  with  the  tongs. 

5.  Comb.,  as  gleed-like,  gleed-red  (cf.  ON.  gliS- 
rauSr}  adjs. 

a  1240  Saivles  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn.  249  Euch  an  bereo  . 
an  unrude  raketehe  gled  read  of  fure.  Ibid.  253  Eawles 
gled  reade.  1839  BAILEY  festus(i&4%)  75/1  The  grave  was 
gone,  And  in  the  stead  there  stood  a  gleedlike  throne. 

Hence  Gleed  v.  pseudo-arch,  a.  intr.  To  burn, 
glow.  b.  trans.  To  light  up.  rare. 

1567 TURBERV.  Ovid's  Ep.  R  ij,  The  nearer  I  approche,  the 
more  my  flame  dooth  gleede.  a  1823  Baronne  o'  Gairtly  vi. 
in  A.Laing  Thistle  13  The  fyre  flaucht  gleeds  the  skie.Ye  re 
welcome,  quo'  the  haul  Baronne,  To  licht  me  on  my  wye. 

Gleed,  gleyd  (gl<"d,  glaid),  ppl.  a.  Obs.  exc. 
north,  and  Se.  Forms:  5  gleyit,  5-7  gleid,  6 
glyed,  7  glide,  6, 8-9  gleyd,  9  gleyed,  8-9  gleed. 
[f.  GLEE  v.  +  -ED  '.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Having  a  cast  in  one  or  both 
eyes ;  squint-eyed.  Also,  one-eyed  (see  quots. 
(-1470  and  1866). 

CI470  HENRY  Wallaces.  469  [He]  couth  weyll  luk  and 
wynk  with  the  ta  E  ;  Sum  scornyt  him,  sum  gleid  carll  cald 
him  thar.  1482  Acta  Dom.  Audit.  (1839)  101/1  The  sade 


GLEEFUL. 

gleyit  andro  being  oft  tymes  callit  &  nocht  comptrit.  1535 
COVERDALK  LL-.'.  xxi.  2o  For  who  so  euer  hath  a  blemysh 
vpon  him  shal  not  come  nere  whether  he  be  blynde . .  or  hath 
eny  blemysh  in  the  eye  or  is  gleyd.  c  1565  LINDESAY 
(Pltscottu)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  p.  xvi,  The  crooked  Hume 
and  the  glyed  Hepburn.  a  1605  POLWART  Fly  ting  iv. 
Montgowerie  751  Gleyd  glaiker.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-f. 
Misc.  (:733>  I.  90  There  will  be  gleed  Geordyjanners.  i8ia 
MACNEILL  /Vev«.r(ed.  3)  II.  117  Gleyed  Sawnie,  the  haivret, 
he  met  me  yestreen.  1866  GREGOR  Banff sh.  Gloss.,  Gleyt, 
blind  of  an  eye.  Rarely  used  hi  the  sense  of  squint-eyed. 
1893  NorthitHiHd.  C, loss. i  Gleed, . .  squinting.  'Gleed  Will 
—squinting  Will. 

b.  Of  the  eyes  :  Squint-. 

a  1613  OVKRBURY  Cmmms  Wks.  (1856)  256,  I  think  such 
speech becomes  a  King  noe  more  than  glide-eyes  does  his 
face,  when  I  think  he  looks  on  me,  he  sees  me  not. 

2.  Not  straight,  crooked,  twisted.  Also  transf. 
of  character.  To  gang  gleed :  to  go  wrong. 

c  1565  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  115  And 
there  to  jeopardy  a  rose-noble  on  a  cast,  against  a  gleed 
half-peny.  1808  80  JAMIESON,  Gleyd,  ..  oblique,  not  direct 
. .  That  was  gleyd,  that  wall  stands  obliquely.  1818  SCOTT 
Rob  Koy\\t  'What  is  Miss  Vernon,  Andrew?  . .'  Other  than 
a  gude  ane,  I'm  fearing  ',  said  Andrew  . . '  something  glee'd 

-your  honour  understands  me?'  1822  —  Nigel  xxxii,  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  umquhile  Lady  Huntinglen  . .  ganging 
a  wee  bit  gleed  in  her  walk  through  the  world.  1893  North- 
itmbld.  Gloss.,  Gleed,  Glide,  crooked,  or  twisted,  not  straight. 

Hence  fGlee'dness. 

1673  WF.DDERBURN  Voc.  (Jam.),  Strabismus,  gleidness. 

Gleed(e,  var.  GLEDE. 

Gleefal  (glrful),  <?.  [f.  GLEEJ&  +  -FUL.]  Full  of 
glee ;  possessed  by  or  manifesting  a  feeling  of  glee. 


1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  iv.  xx.  (1589)  L  3  a,  Nor  lackes  he 

fleeful  tales  to  tell,  whiPst  that  the  Bole  doth  trot.     1588 
HAKS.  Tit.  A.  ii.  iii.  ii  Wherefore  look'st  thou  sad,  When 


euery  thing  doth  make  a  Gleefull  boast  ?  1594  CARE\V 
Tasso  (1881)  06  The  wylie  wench  them  makes  her  gleefull 
game.  1736  W.  THOMPSON  Epitkal.  Roy.  Nufit.  viii,  Deign 
to  receive  the  Nation's  publick  Voice . .  who  gleeful  stand  . . 
and  thus  express  their  Joys  :  In  Peals  of  loud  Acclaim,  and 
Mirth's  confused  Noise.  1863 GEO.  ELIOT  Romolti\\\.\ii\\\, 
[Her]  ardour  ..  was  doubly  strengthened  by  the  gleeful 
triumph  she  saw  in  hard  and  coarse  faces.  1886  J.  K. 
JEROME  Idle  Thoughts  25  The  Chinee,  gleeful  at  the  length 
of  his  pigtail. 

Hence  Glee-folly  adv.,  in  a  gleeful  manner ;  with 
glee. 

1862  LYTTON  Str.  Story  II.  8  He  would  be  led  on  to 
boast  gleefully  of  thoughts  which  the  most  cynical  of 
criminals,  .would  shrink  from  owning.  1873  OUIDA  Pascarel 
1.9  They  wore  it .  .grinning  gleefully  from  ear  to  ear.  1890 
1  L.  FALCONER'  Mile,  /.re  (1891)  130  The  children  plunged 
gleefully  into  the  copse. 

Gleeishly  (glfijli),^^.  rare.  [f.  GLEE  jA  + 
-ISH  +  -LY  2.]  =  GLEEFULLY. 

1828  BANIM  Anglo-Irish  III.  7  His  humoursome  message 
. .  which  had  made  the  young  beauty  laugh  so  gleeishly. 
Ibid.  III.  47.  1838  Taifs  Mag.V.  276  Saunders  now  tittered 
gleeishly. 

Gleek (gl*k),  sb.1  Forms:  6  gleke,  6-7  gleeke, 
(7  glick),  7-  gleek.  [a.  OF.  glic,  in  1464  written 
ghclicque,  perh.  ad.  MDa.  ghelic  (Du.  gelijk,  Ger. 
gleich}  LIKE,  the  possession  of  three  cards  of  the 
same  kind  (see  sense  2)  being  one  of  the  points 
in  the  game ;  but  the  word  has  not  been  found  in 
Du.  as  the  name  of  a  game.] 

1.  A  game  at  cards,  played  by  three  persons ; 
forty-four  cards  were  used,  twelve  being  dealt  to 
each  player,  while  the  remaining  eight  formed  a 
common  *  stock  '.  Also  penny  (halfpenny ',  two* 
penny,  etc.)  gleek.  Now  only  Hist. 

1533  ELYOT  Knowledge  Pref.,  It  is.  .lerned  sooner,  .thanne 
Primero  or  Gleeke.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843)  9 
What  is  a  man  now  a  dayes  if  he  know  not  . .  to  play  . .  at 
cards,  dice,  &c.  post,  cente,  gleke,  or  such  other  games? 
1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  v.  ii,  When  you  please,  Sir,  I 
am  For  three  peny  Gleeke,  your  man.  1630  BRATHWAIT 
Eng.  Gentlem.  (1641)  126  As  in  games  at  cards  the  Man 
requires  a  quicke  conceit,  the  gleeke  (because  of  variety) 
requires  a  retentive  memory,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rein.  (1759) 
II.  160  Yet  you've  an  Imposition  laid  on  Brick,  For  all  you 
then  laid  out,  at  Beast,  or  Gleek.  i68oSHADWELL  Woman- 
Capt.  iv,  The  rogue  bids  for  his  liberty,  as  if  it  were  a  Stock 
at  i2d  Gleek.  1762  GOLDSM.  Nash  56  The  games  of  Gleek. 
Primero,  In  and  In,  and  several  others  now  exploded, 
employed  our  sharping  ancestors.  1822  SCOTT  Nigel  xxi, 
Would  win  ten  times  as  much  at  gleek  and  primero  as  I 
used  to  do  at  put  and  beggar-my-nelghbour.  i8«  W. 
SARGENT  Braddocks  Exf.  113  It  was  at  some  place  of  lower 
resort  that  he  .  .staked  his  little  means  at  gleek  [etc.]. 

f2,  A  set  of  three  court  cards  of  the  same  rank 
in  one  hand,  in  the  game  of  gleek.  Obs. 

1614  J.  COOKE  Greene's  Tit  Qitogue  D  2  b,  Sta.  Give  me  a 
mournaval  of  aces,  and  a  gleeke  of  queens.  Long.  And  me 
a  gleeke  of  knaves.  Scat.  Vdslid,  I  am  gleek't  this  time. 
1615  TOMKIS  Albumazar  in.  v,  Tri.  At  gleeke?  content. 
A  mornetiall  of  Ases,  gleeke  of  Knaues,  lust  nine  apeece. 
(A  mournival  of  aces  counted  for  8  points,  and  a  gleek  of 
knaves  for  i  (Cotton).]  1670 COTTON  Gamester  \\.  68  A  Mourn- 
ival is  either  all  the  Aces,  the  four  Kings,  Queens,  or  Knaves, 
and  a  Gleek  is  three  of  any  of  the  aforesaid, 
t  b.  transf.  A  set  of  three ;  a  trio.  Obs. 

1615 TOMKIS  Albnmazar  iv.  x,  For  this  day  wee'l  celebrate 
A  gleeke  of  Marriages.  1625  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  iv, 
Cen.  Let  a  protest  goe  out  against  him.  Mir.  A  mournivell 
of  protests  ;  or  a  gleeke  at  least  !  1662  Rump  Songs  (1874) 
1. 160  From  a  gleek  of  Lord  Keepers  of  one  poor  Seal,  Libera 
nos  [etc.],  c  1671  MARVELL  On  3  Ditkes  killing  the  Beadle 
in  Roxb.  Ball.  (1883)  IV.  526  'Twas  there  a  Gleek  of  Dukes 
[etc.).  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  25.  3/2  Like  Paris  with 
his  Gleek  of  Wagtails  on  Ida. 
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f3.  Dutch  gleek  (see  quot.).   Obs. 

j.  Notes  \u.  v.  96  He  was  not  abletostirre 


.    . 

his  jawes,  nor  could  be  partaker  of  any  of  the  good  cheer, 
except  it  were  the  lujuid  part  of  it,  which  they  call  Dutch 
gleek,  where  he  plated  his  cards  so  well,  and  vied  and 
revied  so  often  that  he  had  scarce  an  eye  to  see  withall. 

Hence  fOlee-ker,  a  player  at  the  game  of  gletk. 
rare. 

1676  ETHEREDCE  Man  of  Mode  n.  i,  There  never  was  so  un- 
satiablea  Carder,  an  old  Gleeker  never  lov'd  to  sit  To  't  like  her. 

t  Gleek,  sb*  Obs.  Forms:  6  glike,  glyke, 
,?glyeke),  (glyg),  gleke,  (gleake\  6-7  glick(e, 
gleeke,  7,  9  gleek.  [Of  obscure  origin;  possibly 
a  diminutive  of  GLEK  :  cf.  GLAIK.] 

1.  A  gibe,  jest,  gird. 

c  1550  Image  Hypocr.  732  They  durst  not  fight  ne  strike 
They  feared  of  a  gleke.  1564  HARDING  Ansiu.  JeweFs 
Challenge  Pref.  5  Glykes,  nyppes  and  scoffes,  bittes,  cuttes 
and  gyrdes,  become  not  that  stage.  1566  DRANT  Horace's 
Sat.  vn.  Dvjb,  With  gybes,  and  ghckes,  and  taunting 
stryfe.  1580  LYLY  Eupknes  (Arb.)  291  What  greater  dis- 
curtesie  .  .  then  with  so  many  nips,  such  bitter  girdes,  such 
disdainful  glickes  to  answere  him  that  honoured  hir.  1589 
Pappe  iv.  Hatchet  Eij  b,  If  thy  vain  be  so  pleasant,  and 
thy  wit  so  nimble,  that  all  consists  in  glicks  and  girds  ;  pen 
some  playe  for  the  Theater.  1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  i. 
iv,  175,  1  meane  to  take  downe  the  confident  and  the  ouer- 
weener  with  a  sober  gleeke.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry 
Stortrid  (1827)  22  Blasphemin'  wP  a  valiant  zeal  Twa  ne'er- 
do-weels,  the  Paip  and  deil,  Wi'  gleeks  at  Guise  and  Mary. 
b.  To  give  one  a  (or  the}  gleek  :  to  make  a  jest 
at  his  expense  ;  to  mock,  make  sport  of,  play  a 
trick  upon  him. 

1567  TURBKRV.  Ovid's  Ep.  X  vj,  Now  wholly  she  delights 
Anchises  eye  to  leake  :  To  him  alone  she  closely  clinges, 
and  giues  the  rest  the  gleake.  c  1580  JEFFERIE  Bugbears  iv. 
v.  in  Archvv  Stud.  d.  neueren  Spr.  (1897)  If  they  thinke  to 
beguyle  or  geve  me  such  a  gleke,  they  must  aryse  earlye. 
1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xiii.  (1617)  203  A  wise  man  to 


the  man,  thought  he  needed  modestie,  and  gave  him  this 
gentle  gleeke.  1607  Peele's  Jests  (c  1620)  15, 1  vow  by  love, 
if  I  can  see  him  weare  it,  He  giue  him  a  glyg. 

2.  A  coquettish  glance,  rare. 

1509  B.  JONSON  Cynthia* $  Rev.  Palinode  10  Coy  glances, 
glickes,  cringes,  and  all  such  simpring  humours.  1623 
FLETCHER  &  ROWLEY  Maid  of  Mill  n.  ii,  A  pretty  gleek 
coming  from  Pallas'  eye. 

Gleek,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  see  GLEEK  sb*  [f,  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  trick,  circumvent.     (In  quot.   1614 
with  allusion  to  GLEEK  sb.*) 

15776.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  56  Methinkes  thou 
gleekiste  manyalorde.  1598  Tom  Tyler  %  Wife  (1661)3  The 
more  that  I  get  her,  the  more  she  doth  glike  me.  1614  J. 
COOKE  Greene's  Tu  Qnoqite  D  2b,  Scat.  Come  Gentlemen, 
what's  your  game  ?  Sta.  Why  Gleeke,  that's  your  onely 
game.  Gleeke  let  it  be,  for  I  am  perswaded  I  shall  gleeke 
some  of  you  ;  cut  sir.  i653URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xii.  59  He 
hath  gleeked  us  to  some  purpose,  bobbed  we  are  now  for  ever. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  jest  or  gibe  (at  a  person). 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.   in.  i.  150  Nay,  I  can  gleeke  vpon 

occasion.  1590  —  Hen.  Vtv.  \.  78^  I  haueseene  yougleeking 
&  galling  at  this  Gentleman  twice  or  thrice.  1593  NASHR 
Strange  Newes  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  197  Not  mee  alone  did 
hee  reuile  . .  but  glickt  at  Pap-hatchet  once  more,  a  1687 
COTTON  Poet.  Wks.  (1765)  150  Besides,  you  must  not  take 
a  Picque,  If  he  sometimes  speak  plain  and  gleek. 

3.  (,See  quot.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Limer^ .  .to  gleeke,  or  looke  askew  at. 

Hence  Glee-king  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

c  1534  BYGOD  Treat,  cone,  hnfropriat.  in  Lever's  Serin. 
(Arb.)  Introd.  13  By  the  glykynge  and  gleynyng.  .scrapinge 
and  rakynge  togyther  of  almost  all  the  fatte  benefyces 
within  this  realme.  1591  G.  HARVEY  Ne^v  Letter  i  The  sly 
Information  of  the  fine  French  [historian],  a  glicking  Re- 
membrancer. 1641  MILTON  Anim&dv.  Wks.  (1851)246  Bac- 
chanalia's good  store  in  every  Bishops  family,  and  good 
gleeking.  a  1859  L.  HUNT  Shelve  of  Faire  Seeming  xxix, 
Well  wotting  such  be  gullery  all,  and  gleeking. 

Gleeless  (glides),  a.  rare—1,  [f.  GLEE  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Devoid  of  glee. 

1850  BLACKIE  sEschyhts  I.  202  The  gleeless  song,  and  the 
lyreless  strain. 

Gleeman  (glrmaen).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms: 
i  glis-,  gliivS)-*  i-4g!6o-,  3  gley-,  4-6  gle-,  4, 
8-  gleeman.  £.  2,  5  glow-,  3  gleu-,  5  glu-, 
glwman.  [f.  GLEE  sb.  +  MAN.]  A  professional 
entertainer  at  social  gatherings;  esp.  a  singer, 
musician,  or  minstrel. 


menn  ..  laeta'd  cuelan  hungre  Cristes  Oearfan  &  fedaO  yfle 
glii^menn  mid  oferwiste.  c  1000  ^LFHIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.- 
Wtilcker  150/18  Mimust  jocistet,  scnrra,  glijinon.  c  1205 
LAY.  18856  Al  him  seal  abu^e  pat  wuneS  inne  Bruttene  ;  of 
him  sculfen  gleomen  godliche  singen.  c  1300  Havelok  2329 
Ther  mouthe  men  here  the  gestes  singe,  The  gleymen  on 
the  labour  dinge.  xjlSa  LANCL.  P.  PJ.  A.  xi.  no  Thenne 
was  I  . .  Gladdore  then  the  gleo-mon  is  of  his  grete  ;iftes. 
1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  IV.  31  Bledgaret  passede  alle 
his  predecessoures  in  musik  and  in  melodic,  so  bat  he  was 
i-cleped  god  of  glee  men  [L.  dens  jocitlatornm}.  1500-10 
DUNBAR  Poems  xxvi.  104  Na  menstrallis  playit  to  thame  but 
dowt.  For  gle-men  thair  wer  haldin  out.  1794  PERCV  Reliq., 
Notes  on  Ess.  Anc.  Minstr.  66  note,  Gleeman  continued  to 
be  the  name  given  to  a  Minstrel  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land almost  as  long  as  this  order  of  men  continued.  1876 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Caitf.  V.  xxv.  587  We  had,  beyond  all 
doubt,  our  own  history,  alike  mythical  and  real,  sung  by 
our  own  gleemen  in  our  own  tongue. 
/3.  <  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  29  Gef  |>u  ...best  rum-handed 
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to  glewmen  and  to  hores  \p\\  shall  ben  lef  and  wur8  and 
liken  alle  men.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28382,  I  . .  to  gleumcn 
cald  and  to  ioglerc.  111400  Jsutnbras  iy  He  lufiede  glew- 
mene  wele  in  haullc.  £1440  Promp.  Parv,  200/2  Gluman, 
or  mynstral,  mrtsu'us. 

Gleen  (gl*h),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  rare.  Also 
7  glean.  [Prob.  a  dialect  word,  of  Scandinavian 
origin  :  cf.  Sw.  (dial.)  glena,  Da.  (dial.)  glcne  a 
clear  strip  or  patch  of  sky.  The  ON.  mythologic 
name  Glenrt  the  husband  of  the  sun,  is  perhaps 
connected.]  A  gleam  of  light ;  a  warm  blaze  of 
sunlight. 


appearing.  IDHO  I^OAD  Detest.  Bodies  i.  xvi.  104  . 
time  I  remember  suffocating  Gleans  of  the  Sun,  irvlyos  the 
Ancients  call  it.  1815  HOGG  in  Btackw.  Mag.  XVII.  in 
AH  glitter'd  with  a  glowing  gleen. 

t  Gleen,  v,  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  glene.  [See 
prec.  and  cf.  Sw.  (dial.)  glena  to  shine.]  =  GLEAM  v. 
Hence  f  Glee'uing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mor.  P  kilos.  (Palfr.)  145  Those,  .being 
led  by  their  owne  blind  iudgements.  .are  oftentimes  trained 
out  of  the  way  of  truth  by  likely  glenings  of  reason.  x66a 
J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmonfs  Oriat.  Proph.  cone.  Auth., 
If  thou  belov'd  Narcissus  hadst  not  seen  Thy  proper  figure 
in  a  well  to  gleen  [etc.],  c  1709  PRIOR  isf  Hymn  Callim. 
86  Those  who  .  .  Bend  stubborn  steel,  and  harden  gleening 
armour, 

Gleer:  see  GLEE  v.2 

Gleer(e,  obs.  form  of  GLAIB  s6.1  and  v. 

tGlee'ring,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  Also  6  glyering, 
gleryng,  7  glearing.  [?  f.  gty,  GLEE  v.  +  -ER  5  + 
-ING  2.]  ?  Looking  askance,  casting  covetous  or 
cunning  glances,  sly. 

a  1536  TINOALE  Exp.  Matt.  \\.  19-21  Couetousnes  blynded 
the  eyes  of  that  glerynge  fox  (Sir  Thomas  More]  more  and 
more.  1548  CRANMER  Catech.  101  b,  Lykewyse  God,  euen 
nowe  a  dayes  doth  punyshe  these  glyerynge  keytes,  that 
seke  their  pray  in  euery  place.  160*  -2nd  Pt.  Return  fr. 
Parnass.  iv.  n.  (Arb.)  57  How  like  thy  snout  is  to  great 
Lucifers.  Such  tallants  had  he,  such  a  gleering  [v.  r.  glaring] 
eye.  1611  COTGR.,  Saluta-ltbenter,  a  cogging,  flattering, 
or  gleering  mate. 

^1  ?  Misused  for  glaring. 

1631  P.  FLETCHER  Sicelides  iv.  vi.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  102 
O  those  glearing  eyes  that  dart  the  beames,  The  beames 
that  drownd  my  heart  with  fierie  streames.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Tra-v.  188  From  his  head  issue  foure  great  homes 
..his  eyes  gleering,  mouth  like  a  port  Cullis. 

Gleesome  (glz's#m;,  a.  [f.  GLEE  sb.  +  -SOME.] 
=  GLEEFUL. 

1603  CHETTLE  Eng.  Mourn.  Garni,  in  ffarl.  fl/i'sc.  (Malh.) 
II.  505  It  adds  another  cause  of  gleesome  mirth.  1613-16 
W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  iv,  Gleesome  hunters,  pleased 
with  their  sport.  1630  Tinker  of  Turvey  41  This  smith  was 
..  As  merry  as  bird  on  brier,  Jocund  and  gleesome.  a  1774 
FERGUSSON  Ode  to  Gowdspink^  The  gowdspink  chatters  joy- 
ous here,  And  courts  wi'  gleesome  sangs  his  peer.  1816  SCOTT 
Antiq.  xxvii,  Lawyers  were  talking,  with  gleesome  antici- 
pation, of  the  probability  of  a  '  great  Glenallan  cause  '.  1849 
DICKENS  Amer.  Notes  (1850)  21/1  Those  who  were  at  play, 
were  gleesome  and  noisy  as  other  children.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  II.  ill.  434  These  wandering  churls  are  full 
Of  meat  and  drink,  and  need  no  rope  to  pull  Wild  words 
and  gleesome  from  them. 

Hence  Glee'somely  adv.,  Olee'someness. 

1847  Fraser's  Mag.  XXXVI.  16  Youth,  with  all  its  glee- 
someness  and  innocent  wildness.  1850  J.  B.  JOHNSTONE 
Mem.  R.  Shirra  iv.  36  Mr.  Shirra  ..  gleesomely  talked  of 
the  circumstance.  1889  J.  MASTERMAN  Scoffs  of  Best- 
minster  III.  xiv.  2  The  gleesomeness  of  youth  had  passed 
from  him. 

Gleet  (gl't),  sb.  Forms  :  4  glette,  4-5  (9  Sc.) 
glet,  (4  glat),  5  glett,  6  glit(te,  (7  glyte),  9  Sc. 
glit(t,  7-  gleet.  Cf.  GLUT  sb*  [a.  OF.  glette 
slime,  filth,  purulent  matter,  'frothe  of  an  egge', 
'  gelly  of  any  thyng  that  congeleth  *  (Palsgr.)  ; 
mod.F,  glette  litharge,  whence  app.  G.  glatte,  Du. 
glit,  Sw.  glitte.  The  development  of  the  English 
forms  is  obscure  ;  with  its  present  form  and  mean- 
ing the  word  first  becomes  common  in  the  i8th  c.] 

1.  Slimy  matter  ;  sticky  or  greasy  filth.  Also_/f^. 
Obs.  exc.  Sc* 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  459  Thar  [in  the  womb]  duellid 
man  in  a  myik  dungeon.  .Whar  he  had  na  other  fode  Bot 
wlatsom  glet,  and  loper  blode,  And  stynk  and  fylthe.  13.  . 
E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  1059  pat  foysoun  flode  ..  swange  Jmr^ 
vch  a  strete,  With-outen  fylbe  of>er  galle  ober  glet.  Ibid. 
C.  269  He  [Jonah]  glydez  in  by  [w  giles,  ^urj  glaymande 
[?  read  glaym  and]  glette.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4516 


[? 
pu 


. 

s  ilk  cantell  of  ^our  cors  ;e  call  bam  drntins  .  .  Of  ilk 
gobet  of  |?at  glett  ?e  a  god  make.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  158/2 
Glett,  mscositas.  1824  MACTAGGART  Gallovid.  Encycl., 
Glitt,  oily  matter,  which  makes  the  stones  of  brooks  slip- 
pery in  summer.  1856  AIHD  Poet.  Wks.  123  The  stream  is 
almost  shrunk  Down  to  the  green  gleet  of  its  slippery 
stones.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  (ed.  3)  100  The  night  dew 
had  left  a  sticky  '  glet  '  on  the  face  and  hands. 

2.  Phlegm  collected  in  the  stomach,  esp.  of  a 
hawk.  (So  OF.  glette.}  Obs.  exc.  Sc. 

11340  HAMPOLE  Psalter,  Cant.  512  Haly  mennys  affec- 
ciouns  ere  as  of  herlis  [L.  quasi  cervontm}  pat  .  .  kastis  out 
of  paire  hert  all  glet  (in  Wyclifs  Sel.  Wks.  III.  32  al  vile 
glat  (t'.r.  glet)  pat  stoppih  her  brcep].  1486  Hk.St.  Albans 
C  v  b,  If  she  [a  hawk]  holde  not  her  mete  bot  cast  it  that  is 
tokyn  of  the  foule  glet.  1575  TCRBERV.  Fanlconrie  Com- 
mend. Hawking,  By  cunning  skill  to  cause  hir  cast  such 
glit,  as  breedes  hir  skath.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n. 
239/1  Glyte  or  Glut  is  a  slimy  substance  in  the  Pannel  or 
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Belly  of  the  Hawk.    1808-80  TAMIESON,  GUI,  tough  phlegm, 

that  especially  which  gathers  in  the  stomach  when  it  is  foul. 

3.  A  morbid  discharge  of  thin  liquid  from  a  wound. 


ulcer,  etc.     Now  rare. 

I53S  STEWART  Crm.  Sat.  I.  444  The  oftar  ay  that  plastrit 
he  the  wound,  With  greedie  ght  far  mair  it  dois  abound. 
1600  Phil.  Trans.  XXI.  154.  I  <°"nd  the  applications  oil 
the  Wound  very  wet  with  a  serous  Humor,  commonly  called 
a  Gleet.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Glitt  or  Gleet,  a  thin 
matter  issuing  out  of  Wounds  and  Ulcers  ;  especially  when 
the  nervous  or  sinewy  Parts  are  bruis  d  and  hurt.  1713  K. 
RUSSELL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  276  But  upon  having  a 
Discharge  from,  .her  Breast,  of  a  thin  Gleet,  all  Symptoms 
vanished  1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  320  A  discharge 
of  a  fetid  gleet  from  the  membranes  or  brain.  1836  Penny 
Cycl.  V.  261  Some  strange  . .  stories  have  been  told  of  gleet 
from  the  nose,  giddiness,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain 


f    (1755)  II.  376  Wyth  prik  joukand  eeris,  as  the  awsk  gleg.    I 
.536  BELLENDENO™.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  xlv,  Thir  mussilhs  ar    | 
sa  doyn  gleg  of  twiche  and  hering  that  [etc.].      1808-80 
JAMIESON,  Gleg  of  the  <v,' sharp-sighted.   '  Gleg  o'  the  glour, 
Loth.     1858  M.  PORTEOUS  Soiiter  Johnny  1 1  He  was  . .  As 
gleg's  a  hawk. 

b.  Of  the  eye  :  Quick,  sharp. 


'  b.  spec.  A  morbid  discharge  from  the  urethra. 

1718  QUINCY  Compl.  Disf.  125  Old  Gleets,  that  proceed 
more  from  Debility  than  any  Malignity.  1813  J.  THOMSON 
Lect.  Inflam.  425,  I  imagine.. that  the  internal  surface  of  a 
fistulous  ulcer  is  in  some  degree  similar  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  urethra,  when  it  is  forming  the  discharge  commonly 
called  a  gleet.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  (1870)  II.  17' 
Gleet  may  he  the  result  of  some  stricture  or  local  urethral 
disease,  such  as  an  ulcer. 

Gleet,  v.     Also  6  glyt,  7  gleat.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1 1.  intr.  Of  a  morbid  discharge,  also  of  water  : 
To  ooze,  flow  slowly.  Obs. 

1527  [see  GLEETING].  1612  WOODALI.  Surg.  Mate  Wks. 
(1653)  54  Very  good  to  cure  wounds  in  joynts,  where  the 
joynt-water  gleeteth  out.  1687  Phil.  Trans.  XVI.  471 
The  Water  presently  precipitates,  gleeting  down  by  the 
Crannies  of  the  Stone.  1697  Ibid.  XIX.  584  The  Cavities 
of  the  Rocks  are  filled  up  with  the  Rills  that  gleet  from  the 
Hills  1715  HUXHAM  Ibid.  XXXIII.  389  The  Desquam- 
mation  was  very  slow,  the  black  Crust  adhering  several 
Days,  nay  Weeks  . .  while  abundance  of  purulent  Matter 
gleeted  from  under  them. 

2.  Of  the  body  or  its  parts :  To  discharge  a  thin 
purulent  matter.  Also  opu&\- trans. 

1676  WISEMAN  Surg.  I.  xi.  57  His  Thumb  being  inflamed 
. .  I  made  Incision  into  it  to  the  Bone  :  this  not  onely  bled, 
but  gleeted  a  few  drops.  1705  OLIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV. 
2180  It  made  his  Nose  run  and  gleet.  1753  J.  BARTLET  Gentl. 
Farriery  viii.  74  He  [a  horse]  gleets  often  at  the  nose.  1785 
POTT  Chirurg.  Wks.  II.  510  A  prodigious  fungus,  which  . . 
gleeted  largely,  and  at  times  bled  profusely.  1812  Examiner 
4  May  287/1  Making  the  sleeper's  nose  run  and  gleet. 

Hence  Glee-ting  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1527  ANDREW  Bnmswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  Q  j  b,  The 
same  water  with  cotton  warme  layd  in  the  woundes  stoppeth 
the  glyttynge  water  betwene  the  joyntes.  1677  PLOT  O.r- 
fordsh.  60  Used  by  Chirurgians  to  dry  gleeting  sores.  1684 
tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Comfit,  i.  5  This  gleeting  or  dripping  con- 
tinues so  long  as  till  the  hole  in  the  coat  lie  cured.  1741 
Compl.  Fam.-Piece  in.  440  Running  at  the  Eyes,  and 
gleeting  at  the  Nostrils,  are  Signs  of  a  Cold. 

t  Glee-tons,  gli'ttous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad. 
OF.  gleteus,  glettetix,  glettous  affected  with  gleet  or 
phlegm,  filthy,  f.  glette  GLEET  sb.}  a.  Of  a  hawk : 
Affected  with  phlegm,  b.  Of  persons  :  Filthy  (in 
conduct).  O-fig.  ?  Sticky,  ensnaring. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  C  vj  a,  The  hawke  will  be  very  eegre 
and  gleetous  of  the  sekenes.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I. 

102  In  word  and  work  this  king  he  wox  rycht  vile ;  Gredie 
and  glittus  in  gulositie.  Ibid.  II.  521  Gold  is  so  glittis,  as 
36  knaw  and  ken,  Quhilk  of  befoir  hes  causit  mony  men  To 
tak  on  hand  . .  The  thing  efter  that  maid  thame  for  to  rew. 
Ibid.  534  This  Culenus  . .  So  glittous  was  than  into  chalmer 
glew  [etc.]. 

Gleety  (gl»~ti),  a.     Also  5  (9  dial.)  gletty,  9 

Sc.  glittie.     [f.  GLEET  sb.  +  -Y 1.] 

1.  Slimy.  Obs,  exc.  Sc.  and  north. 

\efaCath,  Angl.  159/1  Gletty,  viscosus.  1820  Edin.  Mag. 
May  VI.  423/2  The  water-asks,  sae  cauld  and  saft,  Crawl  d 
ower  the  glittie  flure.  1820  HOGG  Wint.  Even.  T.  II.  71 
The  sei-mawe  couris  on  his  glittye  stene,  For  it's  greine 
withe  the  dewe  of  the  jaupyng  maine.  1856  AIRD  Poet, 
Wks.  22  The  outer  wheel  still  black  Though  sleek  with 
gleety  green — Is  doing  duty.  1893  Northumbld.  Gloss., 
Gletty,  green  and  slimy,  applied  to  the  appearance  of  stag- 
nant  water. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  gleet. 

1821-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  484  The  frequent 
and  involuntary  secretion  of  a  gleety  matter.  1861  BUM- 
STEAD  Ven.  Dis.  (1879)  273  One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
organic  stricture  is  generally  a  gleety  discharge  from  the 
urethra.  1876  GROSS  Dis.  Bladder  82  In  inveterate  cases, 
there  is  a  discharge  of  thin  gleety  matter  from  the  bladder. 

Gleff,  obs.  form  of  GLIFF  v . 

Gleg  (gleg),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  north,  [f.  GLEG  z>.] 
A  side-glance,  sly  look ;  also  simply,  a  look. 

a  1650  In  a  May  morning"  15  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio'(i^ffj) 
IV.  74  Euerye  one  that  comes  by  shall  haue  a  glegge  ont. 
1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  65  Searching  with  minutest 
gleg,  Oft  I've  seen  [etc.].  1877  Holderness  Gloss.,  Gleg,  a 
sly  glance. 

Gleg  (gleg),  a.  north,  and  Sc.  [a.  ON.  glegg-r, 
gl°ggr,  gkSSr  clear,  clear-sighted  =  Goth.  *glag- 
gwu-s  (cf.  the  adv.  glaggwuba  carefully) :— OTeut. 
"glaiuwit-,  whence  also  OHG.  glau,  klau,  OS. 
glau,  OE.  glfaw  wise,  clever,  GLEW  a.  (cf.  ON. 
dfgg—  DEW  sb.,  hoggva  -  HEW  v.).'] 

1.  Quick  in  perception  by  any  of  the  senses  ;  esp. 
quick-eyed,  sharp-sighted.  Chiefly  with  denning 
phrase,  as  gleg  of  the  eye,  of  touch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13448  Es  na  fojl  [MS.  foxl]  sa  gleg  of  ei 
[as  the  eagle],  a  1449  W.  BOWER  in  Fordtin's  Scotichron. 


Poems  (1842)  138  I've  glour'd  at  her  aft  wi'  a  gleg  e'e. 
2.  Quick  in  action  or  movement ;  sharp,  sm 
Gleg  at,  quick  or  clever  at  (doing  something) ; 
gleg  at  (of)  the  uptake,  quick  in  understanding  a 


in  Fthe  laws  . .  And  ay  right  gleg  . .  At  sattlm'  o  a  nice  or 
kittle  point.  1814  Scorr  II 'av.  xlii.  He's  gleg  aneuch  at  the 
broadsword  and  target.  1816  _  Old  Mart,  vu,  Everybody  s 
no  sae  gleg  at  the  uptake  as  ye  are  yoursell,  mither.  i8ai 


94  He  was  ower'gleg  in  the  tongue  'for  ye.     1876  Whitby 
Gloss.  S.V.,  'Quite  gleg  at  it ',  quick  at  comprehendin 


wi'  his  elshin. 

3.  Sprightly,  lively,  cheery. 

•818  SCOTT  fit.  Midi,  ix,  The  body  . .  looking  unco  gleg 
and  canty,  she  didna  ken  what  he  might  be  coming  out  wi 
next.  1813  CORBETT  Petticoat  T.  I.  226  Ye  look  as  gleg  as 
if  ye  had  got  a  prize  in  the  lottery.  1881  A'.  Line.  Gloss., 
Gleg, .  .pleased,  happy. 

4.  transf.  Of  things:  fa.  Bright,  clear,  rare-1. 
1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  v.  (1822)  441  Hot  the  mone  wes  sa 

gleg,  schinand  al  nicht,  that  the  batall  wes  fochtm  to  the 
liter  end,  als  weil  as  it  had  bene  day  licht. 
b.  Sharp,  keen. 

1728  RAMSAY  Fables,  Monk  f,  Millet's  Wife  214  A  Sage 
.  .Whase  Wit  was  gleg  as  ony  Razor.  1787  BI-RNS  Tarn 
Samson's  Elegy  99  For  yet  unskaith'd  by  death's  gleg  gulhe. 
Tarn  Samson's  livin.  1805  J.  NICOL  Poems  I.  107  (Jam-> 
Death  snaps  the  thread  WiT  his  gleg  shears. 
C.  Smooth  (see  quots.). 

1808-80  JAMIESON  s.v.,  Gleg  ice,  ice  that  is  very  smooth. 
1851  Cunibld.  Gloss.,  Gleg,  smooth ;  slippery.  1803  North- 
vmbld.  Gloss.,  Gleg,  worn  smooth  ;  hence  loose  fitting.  A 
tap  that  turns  too  easily  and  leaks  from  wear  is  said  to  be 
getting  gleg. 

5.  quasi-a<fo.   =  GLEGLY. 

1710  RAMSAV  Rise  ft  fall  of  Stocks  27  The  lad  wha  gleggest 
waits  upon  it,  Receives  the  Bubble  on  his  Bonnet.     1780 
BURNS  On  Grose's  Peregrin.  43  Forbye,  he'll  shape  you  aft, 
fu1  gleg,  The  cut  of  Adam's  philibeg. 

6.  Comb.,  as  gleg-eyed,  -lugged,  -tongued  adjs. 

1711  RAMSAV  Addr.  Tov'u  Connc.  Edin.  15  Yet  Gleg-eyed 
Friends  throw  the  Disguise  Receiv'd  it  as  a  dainty  Prize. 
1804  TARRAS  Poems  2  He  tunes  his  lay,  Till  gleg-lug'd  echo 
tak  her  dinsome  rout.     1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  I  haud 
a'  your  gleg-tongued  advocates,  .as  legalists  and  formalists. 

Hence  Gle'gly  adv.,  quickly,  cleverly,  readily ; 
also,  brightly,  clearly ;  Ole-gness,  acnteness  (of 
perception),  quickness. 

1768  Ross  ffelenore  in.  122  To  this  auld  Colen  glegly  'gan 
to  hark.  1814  Watchman  i.  ii,  If  ye  look  glegly  after 
thieves  and  randies,  folk  can  put  up  wi'  the  want  of  being 
wakened.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xiy,  A  kail-blaid,  or  a  colli- 
flour,  glances  sae  glegly  by  moonlight,  it's  like  a  leddy  in 
her  diamonds.  1835  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  I.  37,  I  heard  with 
my  wonted  glegness.  .a  couple  of  handsome  smacks  !  1843 
R.  PAUL  Let.  in  Klein,  xiv.  (1872)  181, 1  don't  recollect  things 
so  glegly.  1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss  Hags  42  The  Lord 
. .  did  not  stint  me  as  to  glegness  of  eye. 

Gleg  (gleg),  v.  dial.  [cf.  GLEDOE  v.  and  GLEE 
v.]  (See  quots.)  Also  Ole-gging ///.  a. 

a  1796  PF.GGE  Derbicisms  Ser.  u.  102  (E.  D.  S.),  Glege,  to 
squint  a  little,  to  have  a  cast  of  the  eye.  i8«i  CLARE  Vill. 
Minstr.  11-78  The  simple  rustics  try  their  arts  the  while 
With  glegging  smiles,  and  hopes  and  fears  between,  Snatch- 
ing  a  kiss  to  open  what  they  mean.  1877  Holderness  Gloss., 
Gleg,  to  give  a  sidelong  glance.  1887  i'.  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Gleg, 
to  look  furtively  or  askance. 

Gleg,  var.  CLEG. 

1851  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  (ed.  2)  II.  188/1  The  cleg  or  gleg 
. .  Hsematopola  pluvialis . . is  so  well  known,  that  [etc.]. 

Glei,  obs.  form  of  GLEE  z>.2 

Gleib,  obs.  form  of  GLEBE. 

II  Gleichenia  (gbikPnia).  Bot.  [mod.L.  from 
the  name  of  F.  W.  Gleichcn,  a  German  naturalist 
(1717-1783).]  A  genus  of  ferns,  chiefly  natives 
of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

1865  GOSSE  Land  fy  Sea  (1874)  352  Out  of  the  rough  bark 
of  the  tall  trees,  .spring  several  kinds  of  Gleichenia,  a  genus 
of  Ferns  . .  possessing  wide-spread  fronds  of  very  lax  habit, 
and  of  very  minute  segments,  but  so  peculiarly  elegant  and 
delicate,  that  [etc.].  i88»  Garden  27  May  375/3  The  finest 
plants  in  the  group,  .were  two  excellent  Gleichenias. 

Gleid,  dial.  f.  GLEDE;  obs.  f.  GI.EED. 
tGleim,  sb.  Obs.    In  4-5  gleyme,  6  gleme. 
[Connected  with  GLEIM  v."\ 

1.  Any  sticky  or  slimy  substance,  as  bird-lime  or 
glue ;  also,  rheum  or  phlegm. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan1.  198/1  Gleyme  or  rewme,  renma. 
Gleyme  of  knyttynge  or  byyndynge  to-gedyrs,  limns, 
gluten,  glncinm.  1516  Ortus  Yocab.,  Viscns,  gleme  \edd. 
1500,  1509  have  glewe]  or  lyme. 

2.  Jig.  a.  Infection,     b.  Attachment,  affection. 
c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  479.  I  trowe  |xu  some  wikked  wyjt 
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wrouate  bis  ordres  [of  friars]  (loruj  \v.r.  Trow  ye]  l>at  gleym 
of  bat  gest  bat  Golias  is  y-calde.  c 1449  PECOCK  Repr.  IN. 
,iv  ^77  [He]  lackith  wijf  and  children,  and  al  the  gleyme, 
loue,  and  delectacions  whiche  violentli  comen  anentis  his 
wijf  and  hise  children. 

Hence  fOleimed  a.,  affected  with  phlegm. 

14..  !\fed.  MS.  in  Pramp.  /'nn>.  198  note.  For  a  ..  gley- 
mede  stomak,  bat  may  nojt  kepe  mete. 

t  Gleim,  v.  Obs.  In  4  glaym,  4-5  gleym(yn ; 
see  also  GLEAM  z>.2  [Of  obscure  origin.]  trans. 
To  smear  with  a  sticky  substance.  Also  ^if.  in 
pass. :  To  be  infected  (as  with  a  disease) ;  to  lie 
attached  to  something  (cf.  ENOI.EIM). 

1387  TREVISA  Iligden  (Rolls)  V.  197  [He]  sente  hem  bis- 
shoppes  of  be  Arrians,  and  berfore  alle  the  Gothes  were  infecte 
and  i-gleymed  [L.  infecta/nit],  c  1440  /V0;«/.  Fan'.  198/2 
Gleymyn  or  yngleymyn,  visco,  invisco.  £1449  PECOCK 
Repr.  in.  xv.  376  A  preest  forto  haue  in  possessioun  movable 
godis . .  (so  that  he  be  not  gleymed  with  ouer  myche  loue  to  it). 

Hence  f  Glei  iking  vbl.  sb.,  (a)  the  act  of  stick- 
ing ;  (b)  infection ;  f  Qlci'min?  ///.  a.,  sticky ; 
f  Crlei'iuiiigness,  stickiness. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C  269  He  glydez  in  by  be  giles,  burj 
glaymande  [?  read  glaym  ande]  glette.  1387  TKEVISA  Hig- 
den  ( Rolls)  VII.  337  And  beycovetise  be  a  special  vice  to  Lom- 
bardes,  he  put  pat  gleymynge  [L.  lontagivm]  fer  from  his 
persone.  1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vu.  Ixx.  (1495)  290  Some 
medycynesTaxen  with  gleymyngnesse  and  makyth  slypper 
as  Mercurii  and  Hockes  and  other  suche.  Ibid.  xvi.  ii. 
(1'ollem.  MSJ  For  unctuouse  binge  is  niene  bitwene  gley- 
mynge [1535  gleymie]  and  vaporatyf  binge.  Ibid.  xvil.  i. 
(I49S)  592  In  some  trees  the  leues  abyde  in  wynter  tyme  for 
plente  of  humour  :  other  for  gleymynge  or  for  sadnesse  and 
soundnesse  of  the  tree. 

Gleime,  obs.  f.  GLEAN  v. 

t  Glei'mOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  gleymouse. 
5  •ows(e,  glaymous.  [f.  GLEIM  sb.  +  -ous.] 
Sticky,  slimy  ;  full  of  rheum  or  phlegm.  (Cf.  EN- 
GLEIMOUS.) 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  XVH.  clxxxv.  (1495)  725 
Redde  wyne  clensyth  and  wypyth  and  puttyth  awaye  vn- 
clennesse  and  gleymouse  humours,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
198/2  Gleymowse,  or  full  of  rewme,  renmaticus.  Gleymows, 
or  lymows,  limosus,  viscosns,  g'lntinosits.  1486  Bk.  St. 
Albans  A  iij  b,  For  sum  gobbit  will  be  yolow  and  sum  grene 
and  sum  glaymous  and  sum  cleere  . .  It  [this  euell]  wil  arise 
in  the  hede  and  make  the  hede  to  swell  &  the  iyen  all  glay- 
mous and  dyrke.  1676  173*  COLES,  Glaymous,  muddy  and 
clammy.  1730  op  in  UAILEY. 

Hence  t  Glei'monsness,  stickiness. 

c  1440  Prontf.  Parv.  198/2  Gleymowsenesse,  or  lymows- 
nesse,  limositas,  viscosi/as.  17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Glaymoui- 
ness,  Muddiness,  Clamminess. 

t  Glermy,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  4,  6  gleymy,  (4 
glymye),  6  glayrny,  glemy,  6-8  gleamy. 
[f.  GLEIM  sb.  +  -T '.]  Sticky,  slimy. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxL  (1495)  128  Another 
postume  of  the  tongue  is  full  of  blode,  and  speche  and  taste 
is  lette  by  gleymy  humours.  Ibid.  VI.  i.  (Tollem.  MS.),  The 
firste  childhode  . .  is  }it  tender  and  nesche,  quavy  and 
gleymy  [1495  claymy,  1535  clammy;  L.  limosa}.  11519 
SKELTON  Agst.  Garnesche  iii.  168  Thou  gresly  gargone 
glaymy,  Thou  swety  slouen  seymy.  1541  R.  COPLANO  Guy- 
don's  Quest.  Chirurg.  N  ij,  The  blode  flewtnatyke  is  thycke 
and  gleymy  and  whyte  in  colour,  and  swete  in  sauour. 
F.  FULLER  Med.  Gymn.  (1711)  93  The  Cynogloss . .  see 
have  something  of  a  like  Gleamy  Substance  in  it. 

Hence  t  Qlei  miness,  stickiness. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  i.  (1495)  745  Beestys 
that  ben  nighe  the  aege  of  suckynge  ben  of  grete  moysture 
and  gleymynesse  and  sledemesse. 

Gleir(e,  obs.  form  of  GLAIR  sb.1 

t  Gleit,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  Also  glete.  [?  var. 
GLIT  z>.]  intr.  To  glitter,  shine. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  n.  viii,  Causand  gros  leid  all  of 
maist  gudnes  gleit.  1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  66  All  the 
feldis  wyth  thai  lilies  quhite  Depaynt  war  brycht,  quhilk  to 
the  hevyn  did  glete.  1597  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  ft  Slae 
1288, 1  now  deny  now  That  all  is  gold  that  gleits.  a  1605  — 
Ulisc.  Poems  v.  42  All  is  not  gold  that  gleitis. 

Gleive,  Gleiwye,  obs.  ff.  GLAIVE,  GLUEY. 

Gleke,  obs.  f.  GLEEK,  rf.1 ;  var.  GLEEK  si.'J,  Obs. 

Glem,  Gleman,  obs.  ff.  GLEAM,  GLEEMAN. 

Gleme,  obs.  f.  GLEAM,  GLEAN  ;  var.  GLEIM,  Obs. 

Glemer,  -yr,  obs.  ff.  GLIMMER. 

1  Glemish.  Obs.  rare— ^.  [?  var.  of  GLIMPSE 
sl>.]  A  glimpse. 

1576  Bp.  WOOLTON  Chr.  Man.  H  ij,  I  haue  indeauowred 
before  to  shadow  (as  it  were)  and  geue  a  glemish  thereof. 

Glemy,  var.  GLEIMY,  Obs. 

Glen1  (gl*n)-  Forms:  a.  6,  8  glenne,  8 
glenn,  6-glen.  /3.  6  glan.  7.  6-7 //.  glynnea; 
7  glin,  7-8  glyn,  8  glynn.  [a.  Gael,  g/eann, 
earlier  glenn,  mountain-valley  =  Welsh  glyn.  The 
a-forms  are  of  Scottish  origin,  having  been  adopted 
from  Gael,  before  the  vowel  of  glenn  was  broken 
into  ea.  The  form  glan  represents  the  Irish  pro- 
nunciation olgleann,  while  £#«  is  derived  from  the 
pi.  glinn,  and  was  at  first  employed  only  in  the 
yl.glins;  some  examples  of  glyn, glin  in  i7-i8th  c. 
represent  the  Welsh  or  the  Cornish  form. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  i8th  c.  the  form  glen  occurs  in 
English  writers  only  as  an  echo  of  Spenser ;  the  '  Glosse '  to 
the  Shepherd's  Calettdar  by  E.  K.  wrongly  explains  the 
word  as  '  a  country'  hamlet  or  borough  '.] 

A  mountain-valley,  usually  narrow  and  forming 
the  course  of  a  stream. 

At  first  applied  to  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  mountainous 
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districts  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  now  extended  to 
similar  places  in  other  countries. 

«.  1489  liar/tour's  Bruce  n-.  372  (Edinb.  MS.)  In  A  glen 
\Camb.  MS.  vnder  ane  bra).  1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  w. 
KaautUt  153  In  till  ane  glen  thow  lies  .  .  Ane  laithly  luge. 
"533  EELLENDEN  Livy  n.  (1822)  185  Thir  Veanis  laid 
ane  slrang  garnisoun  of  armit  men  in  secrete  glennis  to 
recountir  the  Fabis.  1579  SI-KNSER  Sheph.  Cat.  Apr.  26 
But  now  from  me  hys  madding  mynd  is  starte,  And 
woes  the  Widdowes  daughter  of  the  glenne.  1596  DAL- 
KVMI'LK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  102  Be  thir  places  of 
wildernes,  bygates,  kraigs  and  glenis.  1748  PHILIPS 
Pastorals  i.  79  Now  left  heiress  of  the  glen  she'll  deem 
Me,  landless  lad,  unworthy  her  esteem,  a  1756  COLLINS 
Supt-'rstit.  Highlands  213,  I,  perhaps,  may  tread  Your 
lowly  glens  o'erhung  with  spreading  broom.  1773  JOHNSON 
Lett  to  .1/rj.  Titrate  21  Sept.,  About  noon  we  came  to  a 
small  glen,  so  they  call  a  valley.  1784  COWPER  Taskvi.  403 
The  wilderness  is  theirs  with  all  Its  caves,  Its  hollow 
glenns.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  ty  Prcj.  x.  (1813)  219  The 
valley,  here  contracted  into  a  glen.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece 
II.  xvi.  337  The  peroe.  .flows  through  a  narrow  glen  at  the 
western  foot  of  Cithaeron.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  (1850)  I. 
362  The  Spaniards,  .suffering  the  wily  enemy  to  draw  them 
into  a  narrow  glen  or  defile,  intersected  by  a  little  stream  of 
water. 

P.  1586  J.  HOOKER  GiraUl.  Irel.  II.  vi.  180  They  came 
to  the  side  of  a  mounteine,  where  there  was  a  glan,  and  in 
it  a  little  groue  of  wood. 

V.  1596  SPENSER  Slate  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  615/1  He  did 
shutt  them  up  within  those  narrow  corners  and  glinnes 
under  the  mountaynes  foote.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  yu.  xiv. 
258  All  these  hee  chargeth  .  .  to  get  .  .  into  the  hils,  and 
among  the  glins  and  woods,  to  bestow  themselves  close. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  316  In  the  midst  of 
Winter  hee  entred  the  Glinnes,  that  is,theVatlies  of  Leinster, 
a  secure  receptacle  of  the  Rebels.  1685  BOYLE  Satub.  Air 
10  Another  great  scope  of  land,  which  was  divided  from  it 
but  by  a  glin.  17.  .  C.  LITTLETON  in  C.  A.  Johns  Week  at 
Lizard  (1848)  81  Another  rotten  moor  brings  you  to  a  Glyn 
or  narrow  Valley.  1753  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  i  This 
stream  of  wind  .  .  arose  from  a  glin  called  AHgolan.  1756 
HOME  Douglas  III.  i,  We  found  him  lurking  in  the  hollow 

lynn.    1767  BUSH  Hibemia  Cur.  (1769)  72  The  glyns,  or 

ark  vallies.  .of  this  country,  are  many  of  them  remarkably 
beautiful. 
b.  Comb.,  as,  glen-boy,  -full,  -head,  -man. 

1841  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  I.  186  We  reached  the  pleasant 
and  improving  inn  at  Kenmare,  and  dismissed  the  *glen- 
boy.  1859  M.  NAPIER  Mem.  Vise.  Dundee  I.  i.  45  That 
*gfen-full  [Glencoe]  of  murdered  Scotchmen  !  1799  J. 
ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  423  Sheep  .  .  ought  to  be  allowed 
as  much  of  the  ''glenheads,  breas,  and  foot  of  the  hills,  as 
will  support  them  during  the  severity  of  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  1880  BREWER  Readers  Hatui-bk.,  s.v.  Glen* 
coe.  The  massacre  of  M'lan  and  thirty-eight  of  his  "glenmen. 

Hence  Gle'nikin,  Qle  nlet,  a  little  glen,  nonce- 
wds. 

1835  Blackiu.  Mag.  XXXVIII.  120  Every  glen  and  gleni- 
kin  nad  its  river,  or  its  stream,  or  its  burn,  or  its  rill.  1892 
Gd.  Words  Apr.  239/1  A  prettily  wooded  glenlet. 

Glen  -.  Sc.     '  A  daffodil  '  (Jam.). 

1864  A.  McKAY  Hist.  Kilmarnock  297  The  wild  lilies, 
or  glens,  of  Craufurdland  Castle.  1880  Jubilee  W.  O.  Fen- 
wick  3  The  children,  .were,  .supplied  each  one  with  a  large 
bouquet  of  glens. 

Glenar,  obs.  form  of  GLEANEB. 

Glence,  Glench,  obs.  forms  of  GLANCE  z/.1 

Glendoveer  (glendov!»u).  [Avowedly  an  alter- 
ation of  grandouver  in  Sonnerat  Voy.  aux  /tides 
(i  782)  ;  from  the  context  in  which  the  word  occurs 
in  that  work  (1.  185  ff.),  it  appears  to  represent  Skr. 
gandharva,  a  kind  of  semi-divine  spiritual  being.] 
One  of  a  race  of  beautiful  sprites  in  Southey's  arti- 
ficial quasi-Hindu  mythology. 

1810  SOUTHEY  Kehatna  vi.  ii,The  Glendoveers,The  loveliest 
race  of  all  of  heavenly  birth.  1811  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej. 
Addr.  ('  Rebuilding  by  R.  S.'),  I  am  a  blessed  Glendoveer. 
1835  Tait's  Mag.  II.  228,  1  looked  carefully  to  his  shoulders, 
in  nopes  that  I  had  discovered  a  glendoveer.  1842  LYTTON 
ZtiHoni  IV.  xi,  Glendoveers  and  sylphs. 

HGlene  (glrnz)-  Anat.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  y\fyr] 
the  ball  or  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  used  by  Galen  to 
denote  a  shallow  joint-socket,  distinguished  from 
Korv\ri  COTYLE.]  a.  The  ball  or  socket  of  the 
eye.  b.  A  glenoid  cavity. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Glene,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  GLEAN,  -ER. 

Glengarry  (glengarri).  [f.  Glengarry  in  In- 
verness-shire.] A  kind  of  man's  cap,  higher  in 
front  than  at  back,  of  Highland  origin,  now  chiefly 
worn  by  persons  dressed  in  Highland  costume,  and 
till  lately  by  soldiers  of  certain  regiments  when 
in  undress  uniform. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Glengarry,  a  Scotch  bonnet; 
a  man's  cap.  1870  tllustr.  Land.  News  24  Sept.  327  The 
Globe  states  that  a  slight  change  is  about  to  be  made  in  the 
uniform  of  her  Majesty's  brigade  of  Guards.  The  present 
undress  cap  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  Scotch  glengarry.  1891 
BARRIK  Little  Minister  (1892)  13  Margaret  was  at  home 
making  a  glengarry  for  him  out  of  a  piece  of  carpet. 

Glengore,  -goir,  corrupt  var.  GKANDGORK,  Obs., 
venereal  disease. 

Glenlivet  (glenli-vet,  Se.  -Ifvet).  Also  Glen- 
livit,  -at.  [f.  Glenlivet  in  Banffshire,  the  place  of 
manufacture.]  A  variety  of  Scotch  whisky. 

1822  J.  WILSON  ffoct.  Anibr.  vi.  in  Black-ui.  Mag.  XII. 
371,  I  never  drank  better  Glenlivit.  1814  SCOTT  St.  Kenans 
xxxix,  The  Captain  offered  a  bet  to  Jekyl  of  a  mutchkin 
of  Glenlivat,  that  both  would  fall  by  the  first  fire.  1841 
LEVER  C.  O'Malley  xxx.i6o  Glenlivat  and  guava  jelly.  1854 
AYTOUN  Bon  Ganltier  Ball.,  Massacre  Macpherson  vui, 
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Which  he  would  have  done,  I  at  least  believe  it,  Had  ta 
mixture  peen  Only  half  Glenlivet. 

Glenp-  (gU'no),  mod.  comb,  form  of  GLKNE  in 
anatomical  terms,  as  gleno-humeral,  belonging  to 
the  glenoid  cavity  together  with  the  humerus ;  so 
also  glcno-verlebral. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  575  A  second  band,  'the 
gleno-humeral  ligament '  described  by  the  late  Dr.  V.  Flood, 
is  thrown  across  the  head  of  the  humerus.  1889  A.  MAC- 
ALISTER  Human  Anat.  146  A  projecting  superior  gleno- 
humeral  fold  (Flood's  ligament)  lies  above  the  sub-scapular 
tendon.  1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Glenoid  (gU'noid),  a.  Anat.  [ad.  Gr.  7\i;>'o(i- 
817*,  f.  7A1JI/IJ  a  shallow  joint-socket  (see  GI.K.NK  + 
flSos  form,  appearance :  cf.  F.  gWioide]  Glenoid 
cavity,  fossa,  surface,  a  shallow  cavity  on  a  bone 
(esp.  the  scapula  and  temporal  bone)  which  receives 
a  projection  of  another  bone  to  form  a  joint. 
Glenoid  ligament  (see  quot.  1831).  GlenoiJ  fissure, 
see  GLASSERIAN. 

1709  BLAIR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  108  The  length  of  the 
Sinus,  called  in  Human  Subjects  the  Glenoid  Cavity.  1769 
WHITE  Ibid.  LIX-43  This  osseous  matter  could  not  proceed 
from  the  scapula,  the  glenoid  cavity  of  that  bone  not  being 
divested  of  its  Cartilage.  1831  R.  KNOX  Ctoijuet's  Anal. 
203  Glenoid  Ligament .  .This  is  a  sort  of  fibre-cartilaginous 
rim,  which  seems  intended  to  increase  the  depth  of  the 
glenoid  cavity.  187*  MIVART  Elein.  Anat.  77  A  shallow 
cavity  placed  on  each  side  in  front  of  the  external  auditory 
opening,  and  termed  the  glenoid  surface.  1876  C.  S.  TOMES 
Dental  Anat.  31  The  glenoid  fossaa  of  the  temporal  bone, 
formed  partly  by  the  squamous  and  partly  by  the  vaginal 
portions  of  the  hone.  1879  St.  George  s  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  728 
By.  .pressing  the  arm  downwards  with  my  leg,  the  head  of 
the  bone  slipped  into  the  glenoid  cavity,  .with  unusual  ease. 

So  Gleuoi  dal  a.  Anat.  [cf.  F.  glino'idal]. 

1847  >n  CRAIG.  1871  HUXLEY  Anat.  Vert.  vi.  290  In  the 
Carinatx,  the  glenoidal  end  of  the  scapula  is  divided  into  two 
portions  ;  a  glenoidal  process,  which  expands  to  form  the 
upper  part  of  the  glenoidal  cavity,  .and  an  acromial  process. 
1883  MARTIN  £  MOALE  Vertebr.  Dissect,  n.  119  The  distal 
or  glenoidal  end  of  the  coracoid. 

Glens,  obs.  form  of  GLANCE  t/.l 

Glent  (glent),  sb.  Now  only  dial. :  see  also 
GLINT,  [f.  GLENT  z>.] 

1.  A  look,  a  glance ;   =  GLINT  2. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1143  So  wern  his  glentez  gloryous 
glade.  13. .  Caw.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  1290  penne  ho  gef  hym  god- 
day,  &  wyth  a  glent  la^ed.  c  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin) 
View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  46, 1  . .  ran  o  mile  . .  ofore  eh 
ga  one  glent  behund  inch,  a  1866  in  Harland  Lane.  Lyrics 
134  He.  .just  gi'es  a  glent  wi'  his  ee,  his  ee. 

2.  A  passing  view,  a  glimpse ;  =  GLINT  3. 
CISTO  Pride  ff  Lowl.  (1841)  18,  I  looked  up  and  bad  a 

glent  Of  one  that  came  toward  us  leasurcly.  a  1796  PECGE 
Derbicisms  Ser.  I.  27  (E.  D.  S.),  A  gleitt,  a  glimpse  or 
transient  sight  of  anything,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
Glemth,  Glent,  Glint,  a  glimpse,  a  short  and  slight  view. 
1887  S.  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Glint,  a  glimpse  . .  Also  Glent, 
equally  common. 

3.  a.  A  slip,  a  fall.      b.  A  quick  movement, 
a  spring. 

1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1688  For  all  that  he  is  lyke  to 
have  a  glent.  18. .  Lady  Margery  xix.  in  Child  Ballads 
in.  Ixv.  (1885)  119  When  he  came  to  the  bale-fire,  He  lighted 
wi  a  glent. 

4.  A  gleam,  flash  (of  light). 

1728  RAMSAY  Fables,  Motik  *  Miller's  Wife  79  An  Open- 
ing. .Throw  whilk  he  saw  a  Glent  of  Light. 

o.  In  a  glent :  in  a  moment. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  n.  89  Syn  in  a  glent  they  were  out  o' 
my  sight. 

T  Glent,  a.  Obs.  [?  from  attrib.  use  of  prec.J 
Glowing,  lustrous. 

1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  993  It  is  ..  A  byrde  full  swete  . . 
Her  browys  bent,  Her  eyen  glent. 

Glent  (glent),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  Pres. 
t.  4-6  glente,  5  glentte,  4-  glent.  Pa.  t.  3-6 
glent(e,  5  glentod.  Pa.  pple.  glente.  [Prob. 
of  Scandinavian  origin  ;  cf.  Sw.  (dial.)  gldnta, 
glinla,  gliitta  to  slip,  slide;  to  open  slightly;  to 
shine,  gleam.  The  root  (OTeut.  *glint-,  giant-) 
appears  also  in  OHG.  glanz  adj.,  bright,  clear, 
whence  OHG.  glyizen  (G.  glanzen)  to  shine,  glit- 
ter ;  and  perh.  in  ON.  glettr,  gletta  banter,  railing, 
glettask  to  banter,  taunt ;  Sw.  (dial.)  gldnta,  Da. 
glente  a  kite  (cf.  GLEDE).  The  orig.  sense  is  prpb. 
that  of  quick  motion,  the  application  to  light  being 
secondary ;  for  a  similar  development  cf.  GLANCE  ».] 

fl.  intr.  To  move  quickly  or  with  a  gliding 
motion,  esp.  in  an  oblique  direction.  Also  to  glent 
aside :  to  start  aside.  06s. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  1076  Kyng  Rychard  thenne  besyde  he 
glente.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  322  For  be  quene 
he  sent.. Fro  Cawod  scho  glent,  to  Donnefermelyn  to  fare. 
?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  2563  pe  gome . .  gyrdis  at  syr  Gawayne, 
as  he  by  glentis.  c  1430  LYDO.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  114 
In  at  a  gape  as  he  glent  By  the  medylle  hewashcnt.  £1430 
Syr.  Gentr.  (Roxb.)  7081  She  knew  his  voice,  and  glent 
a-side  As  she  from  him  wold  hir  hide,  c  1465  Chevy  Chase 
25  Grea  hondes  thorowe  the  grevis  glent,  For  to  kyll  thear 
dear.  ?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  viii.  114  Our  light  from  vs  away 
is  glent.  a  1650  Scot.  Feilde  71  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I. 
215  They  glenten  to  Callice  ;  with  great  shipps  of  warre. 
a  1796  PEGGE  Derbicisms  Ser.  l.  27  (E.  D.  S.I,  Gletit,  to  move 
hastily  by. 

fig.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  671  Bot  he  to  gyle  M  neuer 
glente,  At  inoscente  is  saf  &  ry?te.  13. .  Gam.  tr  Gr.  Knt. 
1652  Much  glara  &  gle  glent  vp  ber-mne.  1 1430  Hymns 


GLEW. 

Virg.  109  Lete  eutre  gabbing  glide  &  goon  Away,  whcbu 
it  wole  glase  or  glent. 

b.  Of  a  weapon,  missile,  etc. :  To  glance,  strike 
obliquely  (cf.  GLACK  v.  and  GLANCE  v.). 

14. .  .SYr/k/rt'$42o5(MS.  M.)  The  poynte  on  the  pawment 
gtente.  a  1440  Sir  Degrcv.  279  Gleves  gleteryng  glent 
Opone  geldene  scheldus.  c.  1440  HYLION  Scala  /Yr/TiW. 
de  W.  1404)  u.  xxxvii,  It  hurteth  not:  but  glenteth  awayc 
&  passeth  forth.  (.1530  LD.  BERNKKS  Arth.  Lyt.  Uryl. 
(1814)  34  The  stroke  glented  downe  on  the  liftesyde.  a  1533 
I  —  Huon  xxxiv.  108  Y°  stroke  glent  &  the  fauchon  lyght 
upon  a  pyller.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  GUnt, 
to  turn  aside  or  quit  the  original  direction,  as  a  snot  does 
from  accidentally  impinging  on  a  hard  substance. 

t  C.  trans.  To  cause  to  glide ;  to  hurl.  Also 
fig.  To  thrust  aside;  to  conceal.  Obs. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  5295  Out  off  hys  sadyl  he  hym  glente. 
£•1430  Pol.  Rel.  <V  L.  Poeins  170  pis  wickid  lijf  pat  y  lyue 
ynne  Y  may  it  not  from  bi  knowynge  gleynt. 

t  2.  To  look  askance :  to  glance.  Also  to  glent 
aside:  to  give  a  side-look.  (Cf.  GLINT  z>.  3.)  Obs, 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1029  3he  glente  and  5ho%te,  mi}te  it  nou 
ben.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  61 84  pe  frere  jaf  code 
tente  Whyderward  hys  yjen  glente.  13. .  Gaw.  if  Gr.  Knt. 
82  pe  comlokest  to  discrye  per  glent  with  yjen  gray,  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  1195  (1223)  As  bat  here  eyen  glente 
A-syde  a-noon  she  gan  his  swerd  aspye. 
•f  b.  trans.  =  GLINT  3  b.  Obs.- ' 

c  1380  Sir  Fcrumb.  354  Fyrumbras  on  him  glent  his  eye 
scornfuly  &  low. 

3.  Of  light,  etc. :  To  be  reflected,  flash,  gleam, 
etc.  Of  luminous  or  reflecting  objects  :  To  shine. 
(Cf.  GLINT  v.  i.)  Now  only  dial. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1025  pe  wal  of  lasper  bat  glent  as 

layre.    c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3067  Glissonand  as  the  glemes 

t  glenttes  of  |>e  sllaw.     ?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  (E.E.T.S.)  398 

:at  and  fyre  . .  from  the  sonne  to  the  firmament  Vp  and 
downe  shall  stryke  and  glent.  1555  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  cxxxvi, 
Who  made  . .  The  moone  and  starres :  on  night  to  glent. 
1724  RAMSAY  On  Royal  Archers  4  Phoebus  well  pleas'd, 
shines  from  the  blew  Serene,  Glents  on  the  Stream  [etc.]. 
a  1774  FERGUSSON  Wks.  (1807)  340  Whan  flowers  and  gowans 
wont  to  glent  In  bonny  blinks  upo'  the  bent. 

b.  quasi-/ra;«.  Of  the  eyes  :  To  flash  (fire). 
1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm 'd  (1827)  154  Ac  Lollard 
man  got  ere  he  wist  A  lounder  frae  a  Papish  fist,  That 
garr'd  his  een  glent  fire. 
Hence  Ole'nting  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 
c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  II.  xxiv,  For 
i    though  thou  fele  &  perceyue  glentynges  &  proferynges  of 
|    vayne  Ihoughtes.     1807  STAGG  Poeins  j  Wi'  glentm'  spurs 
I    an  weel  clean'd  buits. 

Glenynge,  obs.  form  of  GLEANING. 

Gleo(w,  obs.  form  of  GLEE  sb. 

Gleowian,  obs.  form  of  GLEE  z>.' 

Glare,  obs.  form  of  GLAIR  sb.1 

Gles(e,  Gles(s)en,  obs.  ff.  GLABS(KN,  GLISTEN. 

Glet,  obs.  form  of  GLEET  sb. 

Glete,  var.  GLEIT  v,,  Obs. 

Gleter,  -tre,  obs.  forms  of  GLITTER. 

Glethurly,  adv. :  see  GLIDDEK  a. 

II  Gle'tsch.er.  rare.  [G.  gletscher,  adopted  in 
i(5th  c.  from  Swiss  dialect  =  F.  glacier.']  A  glacier. 

1762  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Geog.  HI.  578  Vast  fragments  of 
ice  called  Gletschers.  1796  Duncans  Ann.  Med.  I.  23  In 
those  very  countries  nearest  to  the  gletschern  [etc.],  1825 
Blackw.  Mag.  XVII.  308  Ev'n  at  th'  eternal  Gletscher's 
ice-clad  foot  I  sought  and  found  cabins  inhabited. 

Glett(e,  Gletty,  obs.  ff.  GLEET,  GLEETV  a. 

Gleu,  var.  GLEW  a.  and  v.,  Obs. 

Gleu,  Gleuman,  obs.  ff.  GLEE  sb.,  GLEEMAN. 

Gleve,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  GLAIVE. 

tGlew,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  i  gleaw,  1,3  gleu, 
3  gleeu,  gleuj.  [Comm.  Teut. :  OE.  gliaw  :— 
OTeut.  glawwu- ;  see  GLEG  a.]  Wise,  prudent, 
clever.  Only  OE.  and  early  ME. 

c  725  Corf  us  Gloss.  1768  Saga-r,  gleu.  c  825  Vesp.  Psalter 
cxviii[i].  98  Ofer  feond  mine  gleawne  mec  dydes.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  Matt.  x.  16  BeoS.  .gleawe  swa  naeddran.  c  1105  LAY. 
16237  Per  wes  be  aoele  eorl  . .  cnihten  alre  gUeuest,  a  1250 
Prov.  /Elfred-gn  in  O.  E.  Misc.  124  pvrh  sawe  mon  is  wis 
And  burh  hisel>e  [7-.  r.  burrh  sel|>el  mon  is  glev.  01250 
Owl  ff  Night.  193  He  is  wis  and  war  of  worde  ;  He  is  of 
worde  sw$e  gleu.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  261/13  pare  nas 
•  man  in  no  mester  so  gleu  ne  so  quoynte. 

tGlew, z1-1  Obs.  Forms:  I  gl6owian, gliwian, 
3  gleowian,  gleu,  4  glew,  5  glewe.  [f.  gleow, 
glew  GLEE  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  merry;   to  jest;   to  play  on 
musical  instruments. 

<r9oo  tr.  Bxda'sHist.  iv.  xxv.  [xxiv.JdSgi)  346  He..sumu 
bing  mid  him  sprecende  aetgaxlere  and  gleowiende  was  be 
{>a:r  aer  inne  waeron.  c  1000  Canons  of  Edgar  c.  58  in  Thorpe 
Laws  1 1 . 256  pan  amii  preost  ne  gliwise.  c  1205  LAY.  20315 
Mid  his  harpe  he  ferde  to  bas  kmges  hirede,  and  gon  bacr 
to  gleowien  [c  1275  pleoye]  and  muche  gome  to  makten. 
01225  Alter.  R.  368  Me  seide  him  bet  heo  gleowede  and 
gomede..and  liuede  in  delices.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7426  Bot 
do  we  litel  dauid  cum,  Wit  his  harp  .  .We  sal  him  do  bath 
gleu  and  sing,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xi.  38  Hire  glad- 
shipe  nes  never  gon,  Whil  y  may  glewe. 

2.  To  call  loudly  on. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  164  Bot  vchon  glcwed  on  his  god 
bat  gayned  hym  beste. 

3.  trans.  To  afford  entertainment  or  pleasure  to ; 
to  make  happy.    (Cf.  phrase  under  GAME  v.  i.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7254  (Colt.)  Bi  a  piler  was  he  [Samson] 
bar  sett  To  gleu  \G6tt.  mirth)  baa  gomes  at  bair  mete.  1303 
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R.  BHUNNE  Handl.  Synne  1910  pere  ys  no  solas  undyr  heuene 
..  pat  shulde  a  man  so  moche  glew  As  a  good  woman  bat 
loveb  trew.  £1430  Syr  Tryam.  108  No  game  schulde  the 
glewe  !  a  1510  DOUGLAS  K.  Hart  n.  xviii,  Thay  never 
cum  the  for  to  glew. 

Hence  f  Olewing  vbl.  sb.,  playing,  music. 
a  1300  K.  Horn  1468  Hi . .  gunne  murie  singe,  And  makede 
here  gleowinge.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  7411  His  scepe  barn-self 
war  sembel  samen  Of  his  suete  gleuing  [other MSS.  melody, 
miustralcy]  for  to  here. 

t  Glew,  f.2  Obs.  rare.  [Perh.  pseudo-archaic  = 
GLOW  z/.a]  intr.  To  gaze,  stare.  Hence  Ole-w- 
ing///.  a. 

1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  i.  17  Uplifted  he  his  head,  and 
glewde  aboute  To  see  what  woofull  wight  it  was.    Ibid.  i. 
17  b,  Who  gallopt  on,  and  glewde  with  fell  regarde.     Ibid. 
iv.  Lenvoy  vi.  70  b,  The  glewing  grome  that  fyghts  before 
he  commes  Is  eyther  voyded,  or  by  sleight  subdued. 
Glew(e,  obs.  form  of  GLEE,  GLUE,  GLOW  v. 
Glewle,  glewy,  obs.  forms  of  GLUEY. 
Glewish(e,  obs.  form  of  GLUISH. 
Glewman,  obs.  form  of  GLEEMAH. 
Gley,  var.  GLEE  z/.2,  GLOY  v.,  Sc. 
t  Gleyd.  Se.    Obs.     Also  6,  8  glyde,  gloyd. 
An  old  worn-out  horse. 

a  1568  Bannatyne  MS.,  Wowing  of  Jok  fy  Jenny  45  Ane 
cruklt  gloyd  fell  our  ane  huch.  a  1586  Satire  56  in  Mail  land 
P.  (1786)  183  In  it  may  be  sene  Tuelf  gait  glydis  deir  of  a 
priene.     1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  II.  182  Ane  auld 
gawd  gloyd  fell  owre  a  heugh  [cf.  quot.  a  1568].    1787  W. 
TAYLOR  Scots  Poems  42  Seldom  hae  I  felt  the  loss  O  Gloyd 
or  Cow,  Ouse,  Goat  or  Yowe.     1787  BURNS  Let.  to  W.  Nicol 
i  June,  My  auld,  ga'd  gleyde  o'  a  meere. 
Gleyd,  obs.  form  of  GLEDE. 
Gleyd,  gleyed,  vars.  GLEED///.  a. 
Gleyer,  var.  GLEEB  ;  see  under  GLEE  v.- 
Gleyere,  gleyjy(e)r,  obs.  forms  of  GLAIB  j*.i 
Gleyit,  obs.  form  of  GLEEJJ  ///.  a. 
Gleym,  var.  GLIME  v.  dial.,  to  squint ;  GLEIH. 
Gleyman,  obs.  form  of  GLEEMAJJ. 
Gleyme  :  var.  GLEIM  sb.  and  v.,  Obs. 
Gleymouse,  -owse :  var.  GLEIMOUB  a.,  Obs. 
Gleymy,  var.  GLEIJIY  a.   Obs.,  sticky. 
Gleyr(e,  Gleyve,  obs.  ff.  GLAIB  sbl,  GLAIVE. 
Glia  (glai'a).  Phys.    [a.  Gr.  7X10  glue.]    attrib. 
in  glia-pell,  a  stellate  cell,  the  essential  element  of 
neuroglia. 

1891  Quain's  Anat.  (ed.  10)  I.  n.  323  The  neuroglia  is, 
in  fact,  composed  of  greatly  ramified  cells  (glia-cells). 

Gliadin  (gbi-adin).  Chem.  [a.  F.  gliadine, 
f.  Gr.  7X10  glue.]  The  viscid  portion  of  gluten. 
Called  also  glutin. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  303  The  gluten  of  Wheat 
yields  the  two  chemical  principles  called  gliadine  and 
zimoine.  1859  FOWNES  Man.  Chem.  570  The  gliadin  may 
be  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol.  1892  G.  L.  GOODALE 
Physiol.  Bot.  n.  §  958. 

Glib  (glib),  sbl  Hist.  Also6glibe,6,9glyb(be, 
7  gleb,  6,  7,  9  glib(b(e.  [a.  Irish  glib.]  A  thick 
mass  of  matted  hair  on  the  forehead  and  over  the 
eyes,  formerly  worn  by  the  Irish. 

'537  Jet  28  Hen.   VIII,  c.  15  Stat.  Irel.  (1678)  92   No 
person  . .  shall  . .  use  the  wearing  of  haire  upon  their  heads, 
like  unto  long  lockes.  called  glibbes.      1570  PERROTT  in 
O'Flanagan  Munstcr  Circuit  (1880)  3, 1  have  caused  all  the     ! 
Irishry  in  this  province  to  forego  their  glybbes.  1577  STANY-     i 
HURST  Dcscr.  Irel.  viii.  28  in  Holinshed,  For  default  of 
other  stuffe,  they  paune  theyr  glibs,  the  nailes  of  their 
fingers  and  toes  [etc.).     1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit. 
(1637)  123  The  lappets  of  their  eares  hidden  under  the  curled 
gllbbes  and   lockes  of  haire  lying  all   over   them.      1812 
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cowl,  or  the  glibbe  of  the  ancient  Irish. 
J?<"'&.  I8fil.  W"-DE  Catat.  Antia.  in  Roy.  Ir.  Acaa.  325 
1  he  gltbb-fashion  of  wearing  the  hair, 
b.  A  man  who  wears  a  glib. 

1618  GAINSFORD ~  Glory  Eng.  xvii.  151   In  Tyrconnell  the 
haire  of  their  head  grows  so  long  and  curled,  that  they  goe    i 
bareheaded,  and  are  called  Glibs,  the  women  Glibbins. 

Hence  Glibbed///.  a.,  wearing  a  glib. 

1581  UEHRICKE  I  mag,  Irel.  (,883)  38  With  glibbed  heddes    I 
like  Mars  hym  self.     1811  J.  NOTT  Dekko's  Gulls  Horn-tk. 
b8  note  .These   wood-karne  went  with  glibbed  heads,  or 
wearing  long  bushy  hair  over  their  eyes. 

t  Glib,  sb?  slang.  Obs.     InSglibb.     A  ribbon. 

•753  DiscovofJ.  Pouter^  A  Lobb  full  of  Glibbs;  a 
cox  lull  ot  Ribbons. 

Glib  (glib),  a.  and  adv.  Also  6-7  glibbfe 
[See  GLIBBERY  a.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Smooth  and  slippery  in  surface  or  consistency  • 
moving  easily ;  offering  no  resistance  to  motion! 
Of  movement :  Easy,  unimpeded.  Now  rare  exc. 
dial. 


t  slimy  or  snotty  substance,  for  the  more  free  and  K  lib    ' 
passage  of  the  Dung,    c  17,0  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's  Dispins.    \ 
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vii.  iii.  (1734)193  A  small  quantity  of  Oil  and  Flour,  .would., 
render  them  more  glib  to  swallow.  1772  FLETCHER  Logica 
Gfticv.  108  Why  should  thuse  who  can  swallow  five  or  six 
camels  as  a  glib  morsel,  strain  at  three  or  four  .mints.  1789 
DAVIDSON  Stasoiis  161  Wi'  channel-stanes,  baith  glib  an' 
strong,  His  army  did  advance.  1796  E.  MILLER  Diary  in 
C.  A.  Markham  Hist.  Buildings  of  Northamptonsh.  (1885) 
20  The  Alleys  in  the  Gaol  yard  were  as  glib  as  Glass.  1818 
L.  HUNT  Nymphs  i.  256  With  . .  coral,  and  the  glib  sea 
flowers,  They  furnish  their  faint  bowers.  1817  CLARE 
Sheph.  Cal.  3  Seeking  bright  glib  ice,  to  play  And  slide  the 
wintry  hours  away.  1853  KANE  Grinncll Exp.  xxxiv.  (1856) 
310  A  fine  bare  surface  of  fresh  ice,  extremely  glib  and 
durable.  1879  BROWNING  Ivan  Ivanovitck  101  The  snow 
lies  glib  as  glass  and  hard  as  steel.  1888  SJu'Jfield  Gloss., 
Glib,  soft,  smooth. 

trattsf.  and  fig.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  i.  i.  53  All  Mindes, 
As  well  of  glib  and  slipp'ry  Creatures,  as  Of  Graue  and 
austere  quahtie,  tender  downe  Their  seruices  to  Lord  Tinion. 
1678  MARVELL  Grmvth  Popery  27  That  this  House  might 
appear  still  necessary  to  the  People,  and  to  make  the  money 
more  glib. 

2.  Of  an  action,  method,  procedure  :  Easy,  meet- 
ing no  obstruction ;  off-hand. 

1598  MARSTON  Pygmal.  v.  157  He's  a  God  that  can  doe 
vilfany  With  a  good  grace,  and  glib  facility.  1643  MILTON 
Divorce  Wks.  1738  I.  162  The  method  is  so  glib  and  easy. 
1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  iv.  xii.  (1713)  313  How  glib,  how 
easie  and  how  natural  would  it  have  been  upon  this 
Hypothesis?  1851  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Dream  Life  124  The 
glib,  easy  way  of  one  student,  and  his  perfect  sang-froid 
completely  charm  you. 

3.  Of  a  speaker  or  writer,  of  the  tongue,  etc. : 
'  Well-oiled ',  ready  and  fluent  in  utterance.     Of 
language :  Characterized  by  fluency  and  readiness. 
Chiefly  in  contemptuous  use,   implying  lack  of 
thought  or  of  sincerity. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  i.  it  Wks.  1856  I.  77  Is  glib 
rumor  growne  a  parasite  ?  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  i.  227, 1  want 
that  glib  and  oylie  Art,  To  speak  and  purpose  not.  1606 
—  Tr.  9f  Cr.  iv.  v.  58  These  encounterers  so  glib  of  tongue. 
1605  BRETON  Old  Man's  Lesson  F,  Take  heede  of  a  Leer- 
ing Eye  and  a  Glibbe  tongue.  1606  DEKKER  Sen.  Sinnes  i. 
(Arb.)  12  A  hye  sound  and  gjib  deliuery.  1639  FULLER  Holy 
War  v.  xix.  (1640)  261  Their  glib  pennes  making  no  more 
reckoning  of  men  then  of  pins.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol. 
Chynt.  234  Familiarity  . .  begets  a  current  glib  language. 
1705  BERKELEY  Commonpl.  Bk.  Wks.  1871  IV.  429  Glib, 
coherent,  methodical  discourses,  which  nevertheless  amount 
to  just  nothing.  1792  D.  LLOYD  Voy.  Life  79  Prompt 
Deception  glib  with  flatt 'ring  lies  !  1820  COLERIDGE  Lett., 
Convert.,  etc.  I.  137  A  contemptible  democratical  oligarchy 
of  glib  economists.  18*7  LADY  GRANVILLK  Lett.  Oct.  (1894) 
I.  435  The  . .  husband  talks  very  good  glib  French  and  is 
intelligent.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  \.  i,  1  hou  art  too  glib  of 
tongue /or  a  subject.  1884  G.  ALLEN  Philistia  II.  87  The 
ordinary  glib  commonplaces  of  obituary  notices.  1892 
STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains  255  His  glib,  random  criticism 
took  a  wider  range.  1893  VIZETELLY  Glances  Back  II.  xxix. 
152  [He]  was.  .a  glib  and  ready  speaker. 

f  b.  Of  words  :  Easy  to  pronounce.  Also  of  a 
statement :  Easily  '  swallowed ',  plausible.  Obs. 

1607  H.  CROSSE  VertuesCommonw.  (1878)  103  O  how  will 
they  diue  into  the  bottome  of  their  braine  !  for  fluant  termes 
. .  to  varnish  theyr  lyes  and  fables  to  make  them  glib.  1608 
MIDDLETON  Mad  World  v.  L  74  The  Slip  !  by  my  troth  a 
pretty  name,  and  a  glib  one. 

4.  Comb.,**  glib-tongued  aA).;  f  glib-board  (see 
quot.  1 894) ;  glib  -gabbet  a.Sc.,  voluble,  loquacious. 
1681  J.  COLLINS  Salt  t,  Fishery  29  Men  walking  on  them 
(Brine  Pans]  with  Boards  tyed  to  their  Feet  called  "Glib- 
Boards.  1894  HARRIS  Techn.  Fire  Insur.  Comment.,  Glik 
boards,  in  salt-works,  the  boards  tied  to  the  men's  feet  to 
enable  them  to  walk  in  the  salt-pans.  1786  BURNS  Earnest 
Cry  xiii,  That  "glib-gabbet  Highland  Karon  The  Laird  o' 
Graham.  1605  Laugh  <V  lie  downe  in  Collier  BiU.  Ace. 
(1865)  I.  452  The  next  was  a  nimble  witted  and  *glib- 
toung'd  fellow.  1837  CAKLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  in.  ii,  Fauchet 
approves  himself  a  glib-tongued.  strong-lunged,  whole- 
hearted human  individual.  1895  Educat.  Rev.  223,  1  have 
not  said  that  a  liberal  education  includes  of  necessity 
the  prolonged  scholastic  study  of  many  languages,  much 
less  the  glib-tongued  use  of  many  languages. 
B.  aifo. 

1.  Smoothly ;  easily.     Now  rare. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  5  After  I  had  moistned  my 
lippes,  to  make  my  lie  run  glibbe.  1600  BRETON  Pasyuils 
Fooles-cap  (Grosart)  10/2  An  idle  Mate,  Whose  tongue  goes 
all  too  glibbe  vpon  the  scare.  16*7  DRAYTON  Aginccnirt, 
etc.  189  Let  your  numbers  run  Glib  as  the  former,  so  shall 
it  hue  long.  1696  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Delights  Holland  223 
Having  a  little  Tub  of  Water  upon  the  Sledge,  which  they 
often  spill  on  the  Ground,  to  make  it  go  the  glibber.  1711 
ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  iii,  A  noose  that  slipt  as  glib  as  a 
bird-catcher's  gin.  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  i.  iii.  $  39  (1740) 
145  The  Bill  did  not  pass  glib.  1775  FLETCHER  Sctift. 
Scales  n.  xx.  Wks.  1 795  V.  303  note,  To  make  it  go  down 
glib  with  all  the  rigid  bound-willers  in  Christendom.  1830 
SCOTT  Doom  Devorgoil  in.  ii,  Father's  razor  slips  as  glib  As 
from  courtly  tongue  a  fib.  1867  I.  M.  SEWALL  Laughing  in 
Bk.  Humor.  Poet.  103  It  makes  the  wheels  of  nature  glibber 
play. 

2.  Volubly;  fluently. 

i6»8  W.  PEMBLE  Rec.  Lord's  Supper  62  If  the  tongue  goe 
glibbe.  1681  DRYDEN  Dlt.  of  Guise  iv.  iii,  Love  has  oiled 
y°ur  tongue  to  run  so  glib.  1778  FOOTE  Trip  Calais  l. 
Wks.  1700  II.  339  Mere  infants,  .sputter  French,  more  freer 
and  glibber  than  your  daughter.  1813  E.  S.  BARRETT 
Heroine  (18151  III.  27  You  talked  so  glib  of  your  great 
estates.  1887  BESANT  The  World  went  i.  7  The  words  drop 
out  glib,  and  seem  to  mean  nothing. 

3.  Comb.,  as  glib-gliding  adj. 

i»i  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  vii.  90  How  th'  Airs  glib- 
gilding  firmness  body  bears  Such  store  of  Fowls,  Hail-storms, 
and  \  loods  of  tears. 

Glib  (glib),  v.i    Also  6  glibe.     [f.  the  adj.] 


GLIBNESS. 

1 1.  trans.  To  render  glib,  smooth,  or  slippery. 
Also/?.  Obs. 

1599  MAKSTON.SV0._F///a«r<:  i.  iv.  188  Retaylin^  others  wit, 
long  Barrelled,  To  glib  some  great  mans  cares,  til!  panch  be 
fed.  l6oa  —  Antonio's  Rev.  II.  ii.  Wks.  1856  I.  93  The 
clapper  of  my  mouth's  not  glibd  With  court  oyle.  1678 
Lively  Orac.  223  Each  commission  [of  villany]  smoothing 
and  glibbing  the  way  to  the  next. 

2.  To  render  glib  or  fluent. 

1628  Bp.  HALL  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  20  There  is  a  drunken 
liberty  of  the  Tongue,  which  being  once  glibbed  with  intoxi- 
cating liquor  runs  wilde.  1671  MILTON  P.  A',  i.  371,  I  under- 
took that  office,  and  the  tongues  Of  all  his  flattering  prophets 
glibbed  with  lies.  1683-4  Whole  Duty  Man  xiil.  §  17.  101 
Men  have  so  glibbed  their  tongues  to  lying,  that  they  do  it 
familiarly  upon  any  or  no  occasion.  1863  ROUSON  Bards 
Tyne  310  They  glibb'd  their  jaws  at  Luruiin.  1890  Daily 
News  15  Oct.  5/4  Those  false  prophets  whom  Mr.  Bright 
once  denounced,  the  prophets  whose  mouths  were  glibbed 
with  lies. 

3.  inlr.  To  talk  volubly.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1602  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  xi.  Ixv.  (1612)  279  Least  perhaps 
he  should  haue  glib'd.  1890  Gloucestersh. Gloss.,  Giit,to  talk 
rapidly  or  glibly.  '  He  glibbed  it  over,  I'll  be  bound.' 

1 4.  (See  quot.)   Obs. 

1598  FLORIO,  Guizsare..to  slide,  or  glide,  or  slip,  glibe 
away  sodainely  as  an  eele  doth  out  of  ones  hand. 

Hence  Glibbed///.  a.,  Oli-bbing  vbl.  si. 

1598  FLORIU,  Guizzo,  a  sliding,  a  gliding,  a  slipping,  a  glib- 
bing away   sodainely.    1654  GAYTON  Pit-as.  Notes  iv.  ix. 
234  Their  moistned  Draines  gave  leave  for   their   glibb'd 
tongues  to  chat  liberally.    iSai  CLARE   fiff.  Minstr.  II. 
22  Smooth  as  glass  the  glibbed  pool  b  froze. 

t  Glib,  v.'*  Obs.  rare.  [app.  a  corruption  of 
LIB  v .]  trans.  To  castrate ;  to  geld. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  u.  i.  149,  I  had  rather  glib  my  selfe, 
then  they  Should  not  produce  faire  issue.  1640  SHIRLEY 
St.  Patrick  for  Irel.  v,  If  I  come  back,  let  me  be  glib'd. 

Glibber  (gli-baa),  a.  dial.  [See  GLIBBEBY  «.] 
(See  quot.) 

1847-^8  HALLIWELL,  Glitter,  worn  smooth.  North. 

t  Glrbber,  v .  Obs- '  [See  GLIBBEBY  a.]  intr. 
To  slip ;  to  slide. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gnitlemeau's  Fr.  Chintrg.  A  iv  b,  This 
bullet-drawer  is  dentified,  becaus  the  bullet  being  therm,  it 
should  not  glibber  therout. 

t  Gli'bbery,  a.  Obs.  [Corresponds  to  Du. 
glibberig  (.not  found  in  MDu.),  late  MLG.  glib- 
berich  (mod.  LG.  glibbrig).  Cognate  forms  are 
Eng.GLiBa.;  Du.  (dial.)  glib  curds;  Eng.  GLIBBEB 
a.  and  v.  -  tin.  glibber  adj.,  glibberen  vb. ;  cf.  also 
Du.  glippen,  glipperen  to  slip,  slide,  glipperig  slip- 
pery. It  is  possible  that  the  words  may  stand  in 
ablaut-relation  to  OHG.  gleif  sloping,  oblique,  or 
that  they  may  be  onomatopoeic  formations  sug- 
gested by  the  wk.  grade  glid  of  Du.  g/ijden,  Eng. 
GLIDE  v. ;  cf.  GLIDUEB.]  Slippery  ;  Jig.  shifty, 
untrustworthy. 

1601?  MARSTON  Pasquilft  Katli.  i.  127  Let  who  willclimbe 
ambitions  glibbery  rounds,  And  leane  vpon  the  vulgars 
rotten  loue.  1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  v.  i,  What,  shall  thy 
Lubricall  and  glibbery  Muse  Liue,  as  she  were  defunct,  like 
Punquc  in  Stewes  !  1601  MARSTON  Ant.  ft  Mel.  \.  Wks. 
1856  I.  13  His  love  is  glibbery  ;  there's  no  hold  ont,  wench. 
Ibid.  iv.  Wks.  1856  I.  46  The  glibbery  ice  Of  vulgar  favour. 
1630  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Getitlem.  (1641)  7  The  tongue  . .  is  a 
small  member,  but  very  glibbery  and  prone  to  mine,  a  1634 
RANDOLPH  Muses'  Looking^l.  n.  iv.  (1638)  33  No,  feed  on 
Widdowes,  have  each  meale  an  Orphan  Serv'd  to  your  Table, 
or  a  gtibbery  heire  With  all  his  lands  melted  into  a  morgage. 
1646  FULLER  Wounded  Consc.  (1841)  321  Anointed  with  oil 
to  make  them  sleek  and  glibbery. 

+  Gli'bbin.  Obs- '    [f.  GLIB  sb. i 

Of  doubtful  genuineness  :  Irish  glibin  means  'a  rag  '.] 
A  woman  who  wears  a  glib.      1618  [see  GLIB  »*.'  b). 
Glibe,  obs.  form  of  GLIB  si.1  and  zr.l 
Glibly  (gli-b,li),  adv.     [f.  GLIB  a.  +  -LY  2.]    In 
a  glib  manner. 

1.  Smoothly ;  easily ;  without  impediment. 

1603  B.  JONSON  I'olfone  i.  i,  You  shall  ha'  some  will 
swallow  A  melting  heire,  as  glibly  as  your  Dutch  Will  pills  of 
butter.  1632  MASSINGER  City  Madain  i.  i.  (1658)  4  Trade- 
ivell.  Here  s  no  grosse  flattery :  Will  she  swallow  this  ? 
Goldwire.  You  see  she  does,  and  glibly.  1686  J.  DUNTON 
Lett.fr.  New  Eng.  (1867)  15  Nor  was  there  wanting  to  all 
this  good  chear,  plenty  of  Wines  to  make  it  go  down  glibly. 
1744  ARMSTRONG  Present.  Health  n.  498  The  sapless  habit 
daily  to  bedew,  And  give  the  hesitating  wheels  of  life  Gliblier 
to  play.  1787  BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)  84  These,  .lines,  .have  no 
knots  to  prevent  their  running  glibly  through  the  rings  of 
the  rod.  1807  Sporting  Mag.  XXIX.  70  Every  thing  went 
on  glibly.  i8i8M.  G.  LEWIS  Journ.  W.  Ind.  11834)  258  The 
old  lady  . .  seemed  to  swallow  the  lie  very  glibly.  1844 
THACKERAY  Wand.  Fat  Contrib.  ii.  Wks.  1886  XXIV.  78 
[It]  was  slipping  down  his  throat  as  glibly  as  an  oyster. 
1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  196  His  broken  fragments  will 
reunite  more  glibly  than  the  head  and  neck  of  Orrilo. 

2.  Fluently,  with  ready  utterance. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  232  Let  them  come  to 
make  a  familiar  discourse  in  Latino . .  they  do  it  not  glibly,  in 
a  current  Style.  1^91  MARY  WOLLSTONECR.  Rights  Worn. 
Introd.  8  These  caricatures  of  the  real  beauty  of  sensibility, 
dropping  glibly  from  the  tongue,  vitiate  the  taste.  1801  MAR. 
EDCEWORTH  Angelina  iv.  (1832)  76  Mrs.  Puffit,  having  glibly 
run  off  this  speech,  left  the  room.  1853  KANE  Grinnell Exp. 
xxxi.  (1856)  269  None  knew  their  parts,  and  the  prompter 
could  not  read  glibly  enough  to  do  his  office.  1885  illanch. 
Exam.  4  Feb.  3/5  We  talk  glibly  of  '  Dutch  painting  '. 

Glibness  (gli'bnes).  Also  7  glibbe-,  glibbi- 
ness.  [f.  GLIB  a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  glib. 

1.  Smoothness;  slipperiness. 


GLICIBIDE. 

t6n  COTGR.,  Glissade t  a  slip,  or  slipping  ..  ;  also,  tjlibnesse. 
1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xn.  130  A  polish  t  ice-like  glibnesse 
doth  enfold  The  rocke  so  round.  1631  SANDERSON  Sert/i. 
(1664)  ii.  9  A  kinde  of  gentle  softnesse,  and  smootlmesse,  and 
supple  ghbbiness  :  wherewith  the  touch  is  much  delighted. 
1644  D'GBY  Nat.  Bodies  xiv.  125  The  glibbenesse  of  Mer- 
cury and  of  melted  mettalls.  X733CHEYNE  £ttg.  Malady  i. 
x.  §  4  (1754)  98  The  Fluids  [are],  .only  intended  to  preserve 
them  [solids]  in  due  Plight,  Glibness  [etc.].  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  97  Our  organs,  .continue  the  motions  we 
put  them  into,  after  they  have  gone  out  of  our  sight,  thereby 
working  themselves  to  a  glibness  and  smoothness. 

2.  Facility,  readiness. 

1631  MASSINGER  Belie*>e  as  yon  List  in.  iii.  (1849)  55 
With  what  glibnesse  My  flatteries,  pyFd  with  hopes  of 
future  greatnesse,  Are  swallow'd  by  this  dull  pate. 

3.  Fluency,  volubility. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  i.  10  Physicians  judge  of  the 
body  s  health,  not  . .  by  the  glibness  of  the  tongue  . .  but  by 
the  pulse  of  the  arm.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrot.  Chym.  232 
A  current  glibness  in  the  utterance  of  any  language.  1848 
THACKEKAY  Bk.  Snobs  xxiv,  The  word  slips  out  of  their 
lips  with,  .glibness.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  n  Mar.  284  He  . .  said 
what  he  had  to  say  with  the  usual  glibness. 

t  Gli'ciride.  Obs  — 1  [ad.  late  L.  gliciriza^  L. 
glycyrrhiza,)  -on,  Gr.  y\VKvpfnfat  -ov  LlQUOBICE.] 
=  LIQUORICE. 

c  1490  Pallad.  on  Husb.  xi.  358  An  vnce  of  melion,  of  glici- 
ride  Thre  vnce. 

Glickfe,  obs.  f,  GLEEK  j&i;  var.  GLEEK  sb£ 
and  v.t  Obs. 

tGlid,  z>.  0Ar.-°  [Cf.  GLY.]  intr.  To  look 
awry,  squint. 

1648-60  HEXHAM  Dutch,  Diet.,  To  Glid,  looke  awry,  side- 
waiesj  or  asquint,  scheel,  ofte  van  ter  zuden  sien. 

Glidder  (glrda-i),  sb.  dial,  [related  to  GLID- 
DEB  a.  and  OE.  gliddrian :  see  GLIDDER  v.]  A 
loose  stone  on  a  hillside. 

1799  SCOTT  Shepherd's  T.  190  Beneath  the  cavern  dread 
Among  the  glidders  grey  A  shapeless  stone  with  lichens 
spread  Marks  where  the  wanderer  lay.  1863  GREEN  WELL  in 
Trans.  Tynesidt  Nat.  Field  Club  VI.  18  A  very  steep 
descent,  covered  with  loose  rolling  stones,  here  called  glid- 
tiers  or  glitters. 

Glidder  (gli'dai),  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4 
glethur.  [OE.  glidder^  f.  glid-  wk.  root  of  glidan 
GLIDE  z/.]  «  Slippery'  (Halliwell).  Hence  Qli'd- 
derly  adv.  (in  4  glethur ly),  with  smooth  unim- 
peded motion. 

c  8*5  Vesp.  Hymns  xi.  6  Lubricam,  glidder.  c  xooo  WULF- 
STAN  Horn.  239/14  Ofer  fane  glideran  wex  hellewites 
brogan.  13..  Sir  Beues  (MS.  C.)  4313  +  161  So  glethurly 
the  swyrde  went,  That  the  fyre  owt  of  the  pawment  sprent. 

Glidder  (gli'dai),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  prec. 
(OE.  had  gliddrian  intr.,  to  totter).]  trans.  To 
glaze  over  ;  to  cover  with  ice. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  iv.  iv,  Keepe  it  in  your  galley- 
pot  well  glidder'd.  1778  W.  PBVCE  Min.  Cornnb.  n.  i.  78 
Those  Fissures  are  commonly  glidered  or  coated  over  with 
a  hard  . .  earthy  substance.  1867  ROCK  Jim  $  Nell  xxix. 
(E.  D.  S.  76)  The  plauncblng's  lick  a  gliddered  pond. 

Gliddery  (gli'dari),  a.  dial.  [f.  GLIDDER  v.  + 
-Y  1 ;  cf.  MuM.gUdtrich,  LG.  glidderig^  Slippery; 
Jig.  treacherous. 

1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  iv,  Two  men  led  my  mother 
down  a  steep  and  gliddery  stair-way.  Ibid.  vii,The  world  was 
green  and  gliddery.  1880  —  Mary  Anerley  I.  x.  131  Up 
that  gravelly  and  gliddery  ascent . .  the  heavy  boats  must 
clamber  somehow. 

Glide  (glaid),  sb.     [f.  next.] 

1.  The  action  of  gliding,  in  various  senses. 

1596  FITZ-GEFFRAY SirF.  Z>r<z&?(i88i)  57  The  waters  jglide 
should  still  record  the  same.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  iii.  113 
[The  snake]  with  indented  glides,  did  slip  away  Into  abush. 
1647  FARINGDON  Sertti.  iv.  70  A  kind  of  Majesty.. which 
makes  a .  .pleasing  glide  into  the  minds  of  men.  1781  COWPER 
Charity  186  The  ruffian,  -with  ghostly  glide,  .steals  close  to 
your  bedside.  1795  PAINE  Age  Reason  u.  (1819)  83  The 
glide  of  the  smallest  fish  . .  exceeds  us  in  motion. f  1812  J. 
WILSON  fsle  of  Palms  i.  269  With  a  winged  glide  this  maiden 
would  rove.  1818  L.  HUNT  Sonn.  to  Keats,  Surely  as  I  feel . . 
Overhead  the  glide  of  adove's  wings.  1841  WHiTTiBR.&rrV<tt 
176  To  hear  the  dip  of  1  ndian  oars.  The  glide  of  birch  canoes. 

2.  concr.   A  stream  (obs.} ;  also,  the  gliding  por- 
tion of  a  stream,  a  shallow. 

1590  GREENE  Never  too  late  ii.  (1600)  Q  4  He  that  in 
Eurotas  siluer  glide  Doth  bainehistresse.  1591 — Maiden's 
Dreame  4  Wks.  (Grosart)  XIV.  301  A  silent  spring. .The 
glide  whereof  gainst  weeping  flints  did  beat.  1746  BOWLKER 
Angling(\%-$3)  40  The  chief  haunts  of  the  smaller  Grayling 
are  in  glides.  1882  Gd.  Words  604  Both  times  as  he  [a  fish] 
reaches  the  glide  he  leaves  it. 

f3.  A  passage;  an  avenue  (of  trees).  Obs. 

c  1710  C.  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  21  A  good  hall  wtb  2  par- 
lours and  has  a  glide  through  the  house  into  the  gardens. 
Ibid.  143  Through  a  fine  Visto  or  Glide  of  trees  w«h  runs 
along  ye  parke. 

4.  Mus.  and  Phonetics.  (See  quots.) 

1835  WILSON  Diet.  Mus.,  Glide,  the  slur,  to  join  two 
successive  sounds  without  articulation,  also  the  unaccented 
notes  or  anticipations  in  a  portamento  passage.  1856 
A.  J.  ELLIS  Univ.  Writing,  $  Printing  6  The  Glide  and 
Syllable.  When  the  bow  is  drawn,  while  a  finger  is  slid 
down  a  violin  string,  a  succession  of  sounds  is  heard,  called 
a  Glide.  When  the  voice  or  whisper  is  continued,  while  the 
position  of  the  organs  of  speech  changes  from  that  due  to 
one  sound  to  that  due  to  another,  a  Vocal  Glide  is  heard. 
1867  A.  MELVILLE  BELL  Visible  Speech  69  A  series  of  semi- 
consonant,  semi-vowel  sounds  . .  which  we  call  '  Glides  '. 
1888  SWEET  Hist.  Eng.  Sounds  §  23  The  '  glide ',  or  sound 
produced  in  passing  from  the  one  position  [of  the  organs  of 
speech]  to  the  other. 
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5.  Comb.y*&  glide-consonant  (see  quot.);  glide- 
vowel,  a  vowel  which  cannot  form  a  syllable  by 
itself;  t  glide-worm,  some  kind  of  worm  or 
snake. 

ci4*S  Vac-  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  643/6  Hcc  incedula,  glyde- 
worme.  1888  SWEET  Hist.  Eng.  Sounds  §  22  These  diph- 
thongic  or  '  glide-'  vowels  are  written  consonant  size.  laid, 
§  33  Glide-consonants  in  the  special  sense  of  the  word  are 
consonants  formed  without  any  fixed  configuration. 

Glide  (glaid),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  glided. 
Forms:  Infai.  i  glidan,  3  gliden,  4-6  glyde,  (5 
glyede,  6  glyd),  3-  glide,  yd  pers.  pres.  ind. 
4  glit,  glyt.  Pa,  I.  1-2  gl&d  (//.  glidon),  3-5 
glad,  (3  glffid,  4  gladd),  4-5  glade,  5-6  St. 
glaid,  3-5  glod,  (3  gload),  4-5  glood(e,  4-6,  9 
glode,  5,  7,  9  glid,  7-  glided.  Pa,  pple.  1-4 
gliden,  6  glaid,  9  glid,  (glode),  7-  glided.  [A 
common  WGer.  str.  vb. :  Q\L.  glidan >  glad,  glidon , 
gliden  corresponds  to  OFris.  gltda,  OS.  glidan  (Da. 
glijden  ;  now  usually glijeri)t  QHG.gtftan  (MHO. 
giiten,  mod.G.  £&&*&) ;  not  found  in  Goth,  or  ON., 
but  (prob.  by  adoption  from  LG.)  in  "MSvr.gliidha 
(mod.Sw.  glida})  Da.  glide.  The  OTeut.  type  is 
*gltftatii  glaid1-)  glidumt  glittono- ;  outside  Teut.  no 
cognates  are  known. 

The  affinity  of  sense  with  OTeut.  *glado~t  smooth,  slippery 
(see  GLAD  a.)  is  remarkable,  but  etymological  affinity  is 
hardly  possible,  unless  indeed  the  Teut.  root  *gftlt'  was 
evolved  from  *j/frf-  SLIDE  v.  through  the  influence  of  the 
adj.  or  its  root.  The  Eng.  vb.  remained  strong  until  the 
present  century;  the  usual  inflexion  is  now g lidcd^  though 
glid  might  be  used  in  the  past  tense  without  causing  surprise. 
All  other  str.  forms  occurring  in  recent  writings  are  distinctly 
archaistic.] 

1.  intr.  To  pass  from  one  place  to  another  by  a 
smooth  and  continuous  movement,  without  effort 
or  difficulty. 

a.  along  the  surface  of,  or  through,  a  liquid. 
Beowvlf(Z.)  515  jit. .glidon  ofergarsecg.   a  TQQQ  Andreas 

498  (Gr.)  PCS  bat.  -glideo  on  gepfone.  c  laoo  S.  Eng.  Leg. 
I.  324/69  pat  schip  bi-gan  to  glide.  13. .  K.  Alts.  6194  So 
wyght  undur  the  water  they  rideth,  So  ony  schip  above 
glideth.  1513  DOUGLAS  &nei$  x.  v.  81  And  throu  the  walHs 
on  the  tother  part  [the  ship]  Glydis  away  vndir  the  fomy 
seis.  1583  STANYHURST  jKneis  in.  (Arb.)  72  From  shoare 
we  be  glyding.  163*  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Eromena 
vi.  163  Whitest  then  the  Galleyes  . .  glided  on  a  maine 
speede.  1649  STANLEY  Europa  9  Down  leaps  he,  Dol- 
phinlike  glides  through  the  seas.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch 
Bk.  I. 13  A  distant  sail,  gliding  along  the  edge  of  the  ocean. 
1834  Vv.  India  Sk.  Bk.  I.  245  We  glided  gradually  past 
a  great  number  of  shipping  to  the  landing-place.  1863 
DASENT  Jest  fy  Earnest  11873)  II.  183  Harold  s  own  vessel 
stood  the  proof,  and  glode  safely  over  the  obstacle.  1871 
B.  TAYLOR  Faust  I.  11.  43  One  at_  the  window  sits.. And 
sees  all  sorts  of  ships  go  down  the  river  gliding. 

b.  of  a  liquid,  a  stream,  etc.    -\  In  early  use  often 
of  tears  or  blood,  where  flow  would  now  be  used. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  43  Alle  heore  teres  beoS  berninde  gleden 
glidende  ouer  heore  a^ene  nebbe.  <  1205  LAY.  12773  Him 
gunnen  glide  teores.  c  1300  Havelok  1851  The  blod  ran  of 
his  sides  So  water  that  fro  the  welle  glides,  a  1400  Sir  Perc. 
537  The  teres  oute  of  his  eghne  glade,  c  1430  ffymtts  \>'irg, 
28  AI  he  suffride  J>at  was  wisest,  His  blood  to  lete  doun 
glide.  1500-20  DUNBAK  Poems  Ixxii.  92  Quhill  blude  and 
wattir  did  furth  glyde.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
234  b,  As  water  glydeth  on  the  erth  so  our  lyfe  vanyssheth 
&  passeth.  1597  DRAYTON  Heroic  Ep.  v.  41  L.aske  the 
gentle  flood  as  it  did  glide  If  thou  didst  passe  or  perish  by 
the  tide?  1699  GARTH  Dispens.  i.  15  A  while  his  curdling 
Blood  forgot  to  glide.  1707  Curios,  in  Hnsb.  <$•  Card.  68 
The  Waters  that  glide  in  the  Sinuosities  of  the  Earth,  meet 
with  Sulphur  or  Lime.  1707  E.  SMITH  P/ixdra  fy  Hipp. 
in.  31  Soft  Cydonian  Oyl,  Whose  balmy  Juice  glides  o'er 
th'  tin  tasting  Tongue.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  320  Where., 
brighter  streams  than  famM  Hydaspes  glide.  i8oa  WOROSW. 
Softn.,  '  Earth  has  not^  anything  to  s /tow,'  The  river  glid- 
eth at  his  own  sweet  will.  1848  W.  H.  BARTLETT  Egypt  to 
Pal.  xi.  (1879)  246  The  little  stream  glided  and  rippled  by 
..over  its  rocky  bed.  1885  BIBLE  iR.V.)  Song  Sol.  vii.  9 
Gliding  through  the  lips  of  those  that  are  asleep. 

fig.  1691-1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  i.  ii.  no  Truth., 
whose. -streams,  .glide  through  the  barren  regions  of  our 
.  .sensible  world.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  ^3^  With  secret  course 
. .  Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy.  xBao  HAZLITT 
Lect.  Dram.  Lit.  50  The  dialogue  glides  and  sparkles  like 
a  clear  stream  from  the  Muses'  spring. 

c.  of  motion  through  the  air. 

Beowitl/(Z.)  2073  Heofones  Rim  glad  ofer  grundas.  a  1000 
Andreas iyn(Gr.)  Sunnejewat  to  sete  glidan  under  niflan 
II;L'S.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  91  Swa  re3e  swa  his  sceada  heoin 
on  glad  heo  weren  iheled.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11428  J>e  stern 
alwais  Jjam  forwit  glade,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  643 
The  moone. .  was  in  to  Cancre  glyden.  —  Sqr.'s  T.  385  The 
vapour  which  bat  fro  the  erthe  glood  Made  the  sonne  to 
seme  rody  and  brood.  ? a  1400  Morte  A rth.  799  J>e  worme 
.  .Comes  glydande  fro  pe  clowddez.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxx. 
76  (>e  sonne  . .  glydis  to  t>e  grounde  with  his  glitteraud 
glemys.  c  1450  St.  Cttt/ibert  (Surtees)  1239  When  he  saw 
aungels  fra  heuen  glyde.  1557  Totters  Misc.  (Arb.)  116 
Whyle,  through  his  signes,  fiue  tymes  great  Titan  glode. 
1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xn.  585  And  through,  and  through 
the  ship,  his  lightning  glid.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  629 
The  Cherubim  descended.  .Gliding  Meteorous,  as  Ev'ning 
Mist.  1827  JAS.  MONTGOMERY  Pelican  island  in.  113  Where 
glid  the  sunbeams  through  the  latticed  boughs.  _  1850  MRS. 
BROWNING  Poems  I.  152  On  the  back  of  the  quick-winged 
bird  I  glode.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xxi.  426  One  glides 
with  quivering  pinions  to  the  centre  of  the  open  space. 

d.  in  general.  Now  often  applied  to  the  progres- 
sion of  a  person  walking  or  riding,  of  a  carriage, 
etc.,  to  express  extreme  smoothness  of  movement 
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and  the  absence  of  perceptible  motion  of  the  limbs, 
wheels,  etc. 

a  1275  in  Hist.  Holy  Rood-tree  (1894)  79  So  gleam  glidis 
burt  pe  glus  . .  burt  t>e  hoale  burch  be  gload.  c  isoo  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  I.  443/375  }>at  wedur  bi-gan  to  glide,  in  l>e  opur  half  of 
be  churche.  1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vii.  337  An  hyll  remouyd 
from  his  propre  place  and  glode  by  many  a  nvyle.  ci6n 
CHAI-MAN  Iliad  xxin,  655  All  rankt,  Achilles  show'd  The 
race-scope.  From  the  start,  they  glid.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Gcorg.  iv.  679  Th'  Infernal  Troops  like  passing  Shadows 
.glide.  1805  WORDSW.  Waggoner  L  43  The  Horses  have 
worked  with  right  good-will ..  And  now  they  smoothly 
glide  along.  1812  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  i.  35  She  glides 
away  like  a  lambent  flame.  1816  L.  HUNT  Rimini  iv.  79 
Looking  round  about,  As  he  glode  by.  1835  W.  IRVING 
Tour  Prairies  289  The  two  horsemen  glided  down  from  the 
profile  of  the  hill,  a  1839  PlUSO/VoM  11864)  '•  127  '" 
through  the  lattice  did  my  chariot  glide.  1877  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  Marq.  Lassie  xlv,  Before  him  glode  Ine  shape  of 
Clementina.  1888  R.  BUCHANAN  City  of  D  remit  ii.  40 
Mighty  priests  Glode  by  on  steeds  bridled  with  glittering 
gold. 

2.  Said  of  the  mode  of  progression  of  reptiles. 

c  1*50  Gen.  fy  Ex.  370  NiSful  neddre,  . .  sal  gliden  on  hisc 
brest  neSer.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11608  Vte  o  bis  coue  ban 
sagh  bai  glide  Mani  dragons.  ^1315  SHOKEHAM  161  Opone 
thy  wombe  thou  schalt  glyde.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  260 
She  [Medea]  glode  forth,  as  an  adder  doth.  1398  TRKVISA 
Barth.  De  /'.  R.  XVHI.  i.  (1495)  735  Some  beestes  crepith 
and  glydeth  on  the  grounde.  £1440  Promp*  Pan',  199/1 
Glydyn,  serpo.  1547  SURREY  /Eneid  ii.  (1557)  Bj  b,  The  ser- 
pentes  twine  with  hasted  traile  they  glide  To  Pallas  temple. 
1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  HI.  645  [The  Snake]  in  some 
secret  Cranny  slowly  glides.  1819  CRABBE  T.  of  the  Hull  vn. 
1. 138  There  the  birds  of  darkness  loved  to  hide,  The  loathed 
toad  to  lodge,  and  speckled  snake  to  glide.  1842  MRS.  BROWN- 
ING Grk.  C/tr.  Poets  24  Oh,  would  the  serpent  had  not  glode 
along  To  Eden's  garden-land. 

3.  To  go  unperceived,  quietly,  or  stealthily;  to 
insinuate  oneself,  steal,  '  slip  *  into>  out  of  a  place. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  16492  Judas  . .  kest  pe  penis  on  £e  flore, 
and  son  a-wai  he  glad.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C  xxi.  479  May 
no  grysliche  gost  glyde  her  hit  shadewej?.  a  1400-50  A  lex- 
anaer  358  pis  grete  god  full  of  grace  sail  glide  to  bi  chambre. 
(1485  Inscription  Carlisle  Cat/tedral  in  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  [n]  Her  by  prayers  fendys  ovt  farn  [i.e.  out  of 


Fame]  glad.  1634  A.  HUISH  //jw«,O  holy  Spirit.  .Vouchsafe 
into  our  soules  to  glide.  1736  EARL  ORRERY  Let,  18  Mar.  in 
Swifts  Lett.  (1766)  II.  247  You  see,  Curll,  like  his  friend 
the  Devil,  glides  through  all  key-holes.  1847  MARY  HOWITT 
Ballads^  etc.  393  And  the  Holy  Mother  of  Jesus  Glid  in  with 
footsteps  light.  1830  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Reveries  Bachelor  47 
He  takes  up  his  hat  and  glides  out  stealthful  as  a  cat.  1859 
KINGSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  I.  148  A  great  dog-fox  as  red  as  the 
fir-stems  through  which  he  glides. 

f  4.  Used  in  poetry  for :  To  pass  from  one  place 
to  another,  to  go  or  come.  Also  with  advs.y^rM, 
«/,  down,  etc.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  19513  Muche  folc  him  after  gla;d.  a  1*75 
Prov.  sEl/redfaft  in  O.  E.  Mhc.  136  Drunken  mon  ..  Gef 
him  be  weie  reme  and  let  him  ford  gliden.  a  1300  Cursor  AL 
20830  (Gott.)  Fourti  dais  in  erd  he  badd,  Ar  he  vp  till  his 
fadir  glad.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  677  pen  glydez  forth 
god,  fce  god-mon  hym  fohez.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sir  T/wfas 
193  Forth  vp  on  his  wey  he  glood  \v.r.  rood],  As  spark  out 
of  the  bronde.  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  466  Forthirmore  ganne  he 
glyde  Tille  a  chambir.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2996  The  lady. . 
glod  on  fyll  gayly.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7442  At 
morne  besyde  be  way  we  glade  To  be  next  kirke,  messe  to 
here,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xii.  68  So  galy  in  gere  As  he 
glydys.  c  i^j^RaufCoil^ear  484  He  is  the  gayest  in  geir, 
that  euer  on  ground  glaid.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vn.  iv. 
12  With  swyft  pays  thai  on  thare  message  glaid.  1596 
SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  iv.  iv.  23  Like  sparke  of  fire  that  from  the 
andvile  glode. 

fb.  of  a  weapon,  a  blow.     (Perh.  with  the  no- 
tion of  swift  or  unresisted  movement.)  Obs. 

i  1205  LAY  1750  Heo  letten  to  gliden  gares  swi|je  scarpe. 
13..  K.Alis.  1355  A  brod  gavelock  he  lette  glide,  c  1330 
Arth.  <V  Merl.  5160  On  liis  helme  he  him  suiot,  pe  ax  glod, 
god  it  wot.  c  1380  Sir  Fernmb.  848  porw  scheld,  haberke, 
&  aketoun  pat  sper  him  gan  to  glyde.  f  1386  CHAUCER 
Knt's  T,  717.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  1183  The  stroke  glode 
down  by  his  bake.  <  1450  Guy  Wanu.  (C.)  4914  Hys  spere 
thorow  the  body  glode.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  ix.  vii.  156 
The  swerd,  wyghtly  stokit,  or  than  was  glaid  Throu  owt 
hys  cost.  [1699  DRYDEN  Pal.  4-  Arc.  n.  124  He  trembl'd 
ev'ry  Limb,  and  felt  a  Smart,  As  if  cold  Steel  had  glided 
through  his  Heart.  (Echoing  Chaucer  Knt.'s  7".  717.)] 
f  c.  To  fall.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  800  Lete3  the  Grickisca  gliden  to  grunde. 
13. .  Coer  de  L.  5306  Eylher  stede  to  grounde  glode,  And 
brake  her  nekkes.  ?i37o  Root.  Cicyle  60  Y  felle  in  pryde, 
As  the  aungelle  that  can  of  hevyn  glyde.  a  1400  Sir  Perc. 
2116  Righte  there  appone  the  faire  molde  The  ryng  owte 
glade,  c  1460  Lannfal  575  Another  cours  togedere  they  rod, 
That  syr  Launfal  helm  of  glod. 

t  d.  ,Of  the  eye :  To  glance,  turn  aside  upon. 

£1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  2099  The  childe  lette  hys  [eyenj 
glyede  Oppon  hys  maystyr  af  asyde. 

5.  To  slide,  move  unobstructedly  over  a  polished 
surface.  Also,  f  to  slip,  lose  one's  footing  on  ice  or 
muddy  ground  (pbs.}\  to  slide  on  ice  as  a  sport  {dial.). 


belle.  1674  J.  ScHtiFHiR  tr.  Hist.  Lafl.  4  The  Laplanders 
gliding  upon  the  ice.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  255/2  One 
surface  glides  over  (he  other  limited  by  the  ligaments.  1881 
Leicestersh.  Gloss.>  Glide*  to  slide  on  the  ice. 

b.  To  slip  awayi  elude  one's  grasp,  like  some- 
thing greasy. 

(-1510  MOKE  Vicns  Wks.  25  The"  pleasure,  whiche  thine 
euill  worke  doth  cont.iyne,  Glideth  his  way,  thou  maist  him 
not  restraine.  1711  ADDISON  Sfcct.  No.  281  F7  It  glided 
through  the  Fingers  like  a  smooth  Piece  of  Ite.  1833 


GLIDER. 

LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Pop.  Fallacies  ii,  They  do  not  find  . . 
that  all  gold  glides,  like  thawing  snow,  from  the  thief  s 
hand. 

6.  To  pass  lightly  and  without  interruption  along 
or  over  a  surface.     Also  trans/,  of  the  eye,  the 
mind.  etc. 

1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Detached  Tli.  on  Bks.,  Books  of 
quick  interest,  that  hurry  on  for  incidents,  are  for  the  eye 
to  glide  over  only,  a  1834  —  Let.  to  Wordsw,  Lett.  xvii.  162 
The  light  paragraphs  must  be  glid  over  by  the  proper  eye. 
1831  RUSKIN  Stones  Yen.  (1874)  I.  xxv.  284  The  eye.  .ought' 
to  glide  along  the  basic  rolls  to  take  measurement  of  their 
length.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  i.  vi,  His  hand  glided 
from  the  face  and  rested  on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 

7.  In  various  immaterial  applications. 

a.  Of  time,  one's  life,  etc. :  To  pass  gently  and 
imperceptibly.     Also  with  along,  away,  -\forlh, 
on,  etc. 
c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  3460  puiles  3is  daijes  forS  ben  gliden. 
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Faith/,  xxxvi,  My  life  glided  on  as  did  my  wherry— silently 
and  rapidly.     1837  DISRAELI  Venetia  i.  iii,  Two  serene  and 
innocent  years  had  glided  away.   1887  BOWEN  Virg.  Eclog. 
x.  43  Here  life  ever  should  glide . .  beside  thee  gently  away. 
tb.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost :    =  PROCEED.  Obs. 
a  1225  Juliana  2  Ant  o  bes  haligastes  |>at  glided  of  ham 
baSen.    c  1320  Cast.  Love  1454  pe  Holy  Cost  bat  glit  of 
hem  bo. 

c.  To  glide  into :  to  pass  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees into  (a  condition  or  state) ;  to  fall  insensibly 
into  (doing  something).     Said  also  of  a  species, 
etc. :  To  shade  off  insensibly  into,  have  no  clear 
demarcation  from  (something  else). 

1800  HATCHETT  in  Phil.  Train.  XC.  391  Muscle,  ligament, 
and  tendon,  seem  to  glide  almost  imperceptibly  into  each 
other.  1815  LYTTON  Falkland  22,  1  suffer  one  moment  to 
glide  into  another.  1842  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1849-50)  X. 
Ixvi.  §  77.  190  All  feelings  of  hostility  . .  glide  into  those  of 
peculiar  courtesy.  1865  DICKENS  Mat.  Fr.  HI.  v,  I  have 

flided  into  telling  you  the  secret.    1869  LECKY  Europ.  Mar. 
.  ii.  282  The  peasant  proprietor  soon  glided  hopelessly  into 
debt. 

d.  Phonetics.   To  glide  on  to :  (of  a  consonant 
or  vowel)  to  be   uttered   continuously  with  (the 
following  sound). 

[1774:  cf.  8.]  1867  A.  J.  ELLIS  E.  E.  Pronunc.  I.  iii.  57 
A  short  accented  vowel  is  in  English  always  followed  by 
a  consonant  on  to  which  it  glides. 

8.  trans.  =  to  cause  to  glide  (in  different  senses). 
Also  t  to  glide  away. 

1650  TRAIT  Cfutat.  Gen.  iv.  17  Silly  are  they  that  think  to 
glide  away  their  groans  with  games,  and  their  cares  with 
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St.  Bk.  I.  299  Enjoying  the  . .  light  airs  which  began  to 
play  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  glide  the  vessel 
quietly  on  her  course.  1893  GUNTER  Miss  Dividends  128 
Ferdie  glides  the  graceful  Louise  through  the  room  in 
poetic  motion.  1897  W.  ANDERSON  Surg.  Treat.  Lnpns 
14  The  raw  surface  may  be  covered  in  by  gliding  portions 
of  detached  integument  from  an  adjacent  part, 

Glider  (gbrdai).  Also  5-6  glydar(e,  -er.  [f. 
GLIDE  v .  +  -KB  '.]  One  who,  or  that  which  glides ; 
also,  that  which  aids  in  gliding.  Also  with  up. 

c  moPromp.  Parv.  199/1  Glydare,  serptor.  1530  PALSGR. 
225/2  Glydar  a  slyder,  glaiicrvr.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal. 
Aug.  94  Per.  The  glaunce  into  my  heart  did  glide,  Will. 
hey  ho  the  glyder.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillemeau's  Fr. 
Chiritrg.  Avb,  The  little  Glysorye,  or  Glidere  vp  and 
downe.  1850  H.  H.  WILSON  tr.  Rig-veda  I.  219  The  Maruts 
. .  are  gliders  (through  the  air). 
b.  An  appendage  that  aids  in  gliding. 

1873  J.  PETTIGREW  Anim.  Loco.  (1874)  170  The  elytra  or 
anterior  wings  are  frequently  employed  as  sustainers  or 
gliders  in  flight. 

Gli'dewort.  [a  half-adoption,  half-translation 
of  MDu.  glidcriiijt  (Du.  glidkruid)  =•  Ger.  glid- 
kraut ;  the  first  element  seems  to  mean  '  limb ',  the 
reference  being  to  the  use  of  the  herb  as  a  remedy 
forgont.]  t*.  An  old  name  for  species  of  Sideritis. 
b.  (See  quot.  1866.) 

1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Hot.  588  The  Germans  [call  it] 
Glidkraut,  the  Dutch  Glidcriiijt,  and  wee  in  English  after 
the  Dutch  name,  Glidewort  of  some,  and  Ironwort  of  most. 
1866  Treas.  Bat.,  Glidewort,  Galeopsis  Telrahit.  1879 
BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-it.  207. 

Gliding  (glai-din),  z>W.  rf.  [See  -ING  1.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  GLIDE  in  various  senses. 

I  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  xviu.  xcv.  (1495)  841  The 


clawes  upon  the  grounde.  1600  S.  NICHOLSON  Acolasth. 
(1876)  48  With  a  silent  gliding,  A  Christall  brooke  ran.  1644 
DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  viii.  63  It  (light]  will  follow  the  nature 
of  grosser  bodies,  and  haue  glidinges  like  them.  1794  SIK 
W.  JONES  Inst.  Hindu  Law  vi.  |  63  The  glidings  of  this 
vital  spirit  through  ten  thousand  millions  of  uterine  passages. 
1817  BYRON  Bepfo  xiv,  The  loveliness  at  times  we  see  In 
momentary  gliding.  1842  E.  WILSON  A  nat.  Vade  M.  (ed.  2) 
93  Gliding  is  the  simple  movement  of  one  articular  surface 
upon  another.  1856  GRINDON  Life  ii.  (1875)  14  The  gliding 
of  the  clouds  before  the  wind,  a  1859  MACAU  LAY  Hist. 
Ene.  xxiv.  (1861)  V.  208  A  rapid  yet  easy  gliding  beforethe 
trade  winds. 

Gliding  (glai-diq),  ppl  a.     [See  -IHG  -.] 
1.  That  glides  (in  various  senses  of  the  vb.). 
£14*0  LYDG.  Assembly  Gods  613  On  a  glydyng  serpent 


stream  of  a  swift  current.  1718  RO\VK  tr.  Lncati  195  'I 
rolling  Flood  the  gliding  Navy  bore.  1764  GOLUSM.  Trar. 
294  The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sails.  1881  C.  A. 
EDWARDS  Organs  112  These  drawbacks  have  been  overcome 
by  the  '  gliding '  coupler.  1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Gliding 
joint,  a  form  of  diarthrosis  in  which  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  bones  are  nearly  flat,  and  have  only  a  sliding  motion 
between  each  other.  1888  SWEET  Kng.  Sounds  §  23  It  is 
often  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  gliding  and  fixed 
configuration. 

b.  spec,  in  Her.  (See  quot.) 

1765-67  in  PORNY  Heraldry  Gloss.  1868  CUSSANS  Her. 
(1893)  129  Gliding,  or  Glissant,  used  to  describe  serpents 
when  moving  forwards  in  Fess. 

f2.   =  GLIB  a.  i.  Obs.-1 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primand.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  401  Both  the  childs 
body,  and  the  way  also  is  thereby  made  more  gliding  and 

6<iiiiingly(gbi'dir|li),a(/z'.  [f.  GLIDING///,  a. 
+  -LY  -'.]  In  a  gliding  manner. 

1797  HOLCROFT  S/olberg's  Trait,  (ed.  2)  IV.  xci.  181  Archi- 
medes, .drew  it  . .  over  the  ground  as  glidingly  as  if  it  had 
been  in  the  sea.  a  1839  GALT  Demon  Dest.  \.  (1840)  33  He 
then  beheld  a  matron  glidingly  approach.  1881  Daily  News 
14  Dec.  5/6  Clouds  of  smoke ..  sailed  glidingly  in  the  still  air. 

Qlie,  Glieb,  obs.  forms  of  GLEE,  GLEBE. 

Gliff  (glif).  •**•  Now  onlv  Se-  or  n°rt!l-  U- 
GLIFF  v .] 

1.  A  passing  view  ;  a  glance,  glimpse. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  117/29  A  Glyffe,  respectus.  1730  T. 
BOSTON  Mem.  App.  45  But  the  first  gliff  as  we  call  it  is  the 
worst,  a  1743  RELPH  in  Songs  ft  Ballads  Cumberld.  (1866) 
16  Here  it  was  . .  That  first  I  gat  a  gliff  o1  Betty's  feace. 
1802  R.  ANDERSON  Cumberld.  Ball.  52  My  fadder  he  just 
gat  a  gliff  ou't.  1845  G.  MURRAY  Islaford  108  'Twas  a 
smothering  gliff  and  a  thought  on  thee.  i88a  Lane.  Gloss., 
Gliff  ($(.  Lane.),  a  glimpse,  a  transient  sight. 

b.  A  look  or  appearance  that  reminds  one  (of  a 
person). 

1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  vi.  50  And  yet  yc  have  a  kind 
of  gliff  of  Mr.  Alexander. 

2.  A  short  space  of  time ;  a  moment. 

1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xix,  Where  is  Edith  f  Gone  to  her 
room .  .and  laid  down  in  her  bed  for  a  gliff.  1820  —  Monast. 
xxvi,  I  gaed  a  gliff  up  the  burn.  1824  —  Redgauntlct  ch. 
xi,  Bide  a  gliff. 

b.  A  quick  movement ;  a  whiff. 

1820  Edin.  Mag.  May  423  The  mirk  came  in  gliffs— in 
gliffs  the  mirk  gade. 

3.  A  sudden  fright ;  a  scare. 

1732  RAMSAY  Sc.  Prov.  (1797)  82  There  came  never  sic  a 
gliffto  a  daw's  heart.  18. .  Rhymes  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat. 
Club  I.  No.  5.  149  The  browster  gied  us  a*  a  gliff  Wi1  his 
barley  bree.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  x_xvii,  I,  like  a  fule,  gat  a 
cliff  wi'  seeing  the  lights  and  the  riders.  1825  Blackw.  Mag. 
XVII.  669/2  Oh,  I  was  in  a  terrible  gliff!  1855  ROBINSON 
Whitby  Gloss,  s.v.,  1  gat  a  sare  sliff. 

Gliff  (glif },  v.  Now  only  Sc.  or  north.  Also 
3  gluffe  (ii),'  4  gleffe,  4,  6  glyff(e.  [Of  obscure 
origin.  Sense  I  is  akin  to  that  of  Du.  gllppen  and 
its  cognates  tsee  GLIBBEEY  a.),  but  the  form  pre- 
sents difficulty.  Sense  3  may  be  a  distinct  word, 
perh.  cogn.  with  GLOPPKN.  The  pa.  t.  glyfte  may 
belong  to  GLIFT  v.] 

•)•  1.  To  slip,  glance  aside ;  fig.  to  make  a  slip  in 
reading. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R,  46  ?if  ?e  burh  jemeleaste  gluffeS  \_v.r. 
gliffeii]  of  worries,  c  1290  [see  GLIDE  v.  5].  c  1330  A rtk.  ty 
Merl.  (Kolbing)  8990  He  wold  bis  nek  smiten  eft7&  be  dint 
a  litel  gleft. 

t  2.  a.  To  look  quickly,  to  give  a  glance  ;  also 
qaasi-trans.,  to  gliff  one's  eyes.  b.  To  shine  sud- 
denly ;  to  make  a  flash.  Obs. 

a.  ci33<>  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Ware  (Rolls)  3399  Atte 
passage  glyfte  bey  ber  eyene  \v.r.  bei  glift  IneJ.  13. .  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  B.  849  pe  god  man  glyfte  with  bat  glam  &  gloped 


passag 

Allit.  PTA  849  p'e'god  man  glyfte  with  bat  glam  &  gloped 
for  noyse.  13 ..  Gaw.  <fr  Gr.  Knt.  2265  Bot  Gawayn  on  bat 
giserne  glyfte  hym  bysyde.  0410  Anturs  o/  Artk.  xxviii, 
He  gliffecf  t  Thornton  MS.  glyfte]  vp  with  his  eighen  on  hat 
burde  bright,  r  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  7310  That  saw 
[Clarionas]  and  glift,  The  blade  she  perceiued  bright.  1570 
LEVINS  Manip.  117/31  To  Glyffe,  respicere. 

b.  a  1400-50  A  le.rattder  4599  Garlands  ne  no  gay  gere 
to  glyffe  in  jour  ejen. 

3.  trans.  To  frighten.     Cf.  AGLIFF  and  GLOFF. 

1823  ELIZA  LOGAN  St.  Johnstoun  III.  144  Ye  hae  gliffed 
us  amaist  out  o'  our  very  senses.  1863  Tynside  Songs,  Clock 
Fyece  2  Noolisen  me,  An*  thou  shall  near  what's  gliffed  me 
see.  1891  Nnvcastle  Daily  Jml.  13  Mar.  5/5, 1  only  meant 
to  gliff  him. 

f  Gli'ffen,  v.  Obs.  [f.  GLIFF  v.  +  -EN  5.]  jntr. 
To  look,  take  a  glance.  In  quots.  with  up. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vn.  184  The  kyng  . .  slepit  nocht  full 
ynkurly  Bot  gliffnyt  vp  oft  suddandly.  a  1510  DOUGLAS 
K.  Hart  i.  xlviii,  The  Quene  is  walknit  with  ane  felloun 
fray,  Vp  gltfnit,  and  beheld  scho  wes  betraysit. 


GLIME. 

hersel'  back  just  for  a  i;liffy,  to  tak'  a  nap,  in  the  easy  chair. 
1838  J.  STRUT  IIKRS  J  IK  tic  'J'.  79  Ae  gliffy  brings  a  dart 
severe  Whilk  breeds  us  wae.  1871  P.  H.  WADDELL  Psalms 
\  i.  10  Scham't  srJ  they  be,  in  a  glime. 

t  Glift,  v.  Ol's.  Also  5  glyfft.  [var.  of  GUFF  v.] 
iittr.  To  look,  gaze.  Hence  t  Gli'fting  vbl.  sb. 

Y  1*1400  Merle  Artll.  ^525  Sir  Gawayne  glyftes  on  the 
gome  with  a  glade  wille  !  Ibid.  3949  Than  gliftis  the  gud 
kynge,  and  glopyns  in  herte.  £1440  York  Myst.  xxvi.  158 
Thy  glyfltyng  is  so  grymly  bou  gars  my  harte  growe. 

Glike,  var.  GLEEK  sb*  and  v.,  Obs. 

Glim  (gl'm), sb.  Also4glymme.  [Ultimately 
f.  the  weak-grade  of  the  Tent,  root  *gliin-,  glaim- 
(see  GLEAM)  ;  but  the  history  is  obscure.  Pos- 
sibly the  word  in  sense  2  may  be  a  modification 
of  glims  GLIMPSE,  and  in  sense  3  a  shortening  of 
GLIMMER,  its  earlier  synonym.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  sb.  existed  in  OE.  or  ON.,  though  some 
of  the  continental  Teut.  langs.  have  a  word  of  co- 
incident form  and  moaning:  cf.  MH.G.gtim  (mod. 
G.  glimm)  masc.,  spark,  Sw.  dial,  glim  flash,  Du. 
(obs.),  f\em.glim,  also  glimp,  glow,  glance,  pass 
ing  appearance.] 

1 1.  ?  Brightness.  Obs.  rare  - '. 

So  commonly  explained  on  etymological  grounds ;  tbe 
context  by  itself  would  rather  suggest  'delight.' 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1087  So  watz  I  rauyste  wyth 
glymme  pure. 

2.  Sc.  f  A  passing  look,  a  glimpse  (obs.).  Hence, 
as  much  as  is  seen  at  a  glance ;  a  scrap. 

<  1620  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  2  If  tbe  way  might 
be  found  to  draue  your  eie,  set  on  high  materes  of  state,  to 
take  a  glim  of  a  thing  of  so  mean  contemplation.  1818 
SCOTT  Ilrt.  Midi,  xxx,  Now,  old  Meg,  d — n  me,  if  I  can 
understand  a  glim  of  this  story  of  yours. 

3.  slang,    a.  A  light  of  any  kind;   a  candle,  a 
lantern.     Douse  the  glim  (see  DOUSE  v.  4). 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Glim,  a  Dark-Lanthorn 
used  in  Robbing  Houses,  c  1742  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk. 
II.  526  Glim,  and  Leather-dresser,  viz.  the  Utensils  of  a 
Link  and  Black-shoe  Boy.  1798  in  J.  H.  Vaux  Mem.  (1819) 
I.  viii.  75  When  in  the  Cockpit  all  was  dim  And  not  a  Mid 
dar'd  shew  his  glim.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxiv,  Are  you  in 
the  dark  ?  . .  Where  should  I  have  a  glim  ?  1838  Die  K  HNS 
O.  Twist  xxii,  Show  a  glim,  Toby.  1840  MARRYAT  Poor 
Jack  xxiii,  Do  top  that  glim,  Bill !  1845  ALB.  SMI  i  n  J''ort. 
Scatterg.  fain,  xviii.  (1887)  61  She's  always  got  that  little 
glim  alight  at  her  stern.  1852  E.  Z.  C.  JUDSON  Myst.  N.  Y. 

I  Old  Jack  bade  Harriet  trim  the  glim.   1883  STEVEN- 
"leir  gliu 


r  glim  here. 
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SON  Treas.  Isl.  I.  v,  Sure  enough,  they  left  thei 
b.  An  eye. 

1820  in  Egan  Grose's  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  (1823)  s.v.,  His 
glims  I've  made  look  like  a  couple  of  rainbows.  1830 
LYTTON  P.  Clifford  vii,  Queer  my  glims,  if  that  ben't  little 
Paul.  11845  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  flousewarming^  Harold 
escaped  with  a  loss  of  a  glim. 

4.  Comb,  (slang),  as  glim-fenders,  andirons; 
also  punningly,  handcuffs ;  glim-glibber,  a  lingo 
or  jargon  ;  glim -jack,  a  link-boy ;  glim-stick,  n. 
candlestick. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  *Gliiit/entfers,  Andirons. 
1750  [MRS.  R.  GOADBY]  Apol.  Lift  B.-M.  Carew  (ed.  i)  338 
Glimfendcrs,  hand  irons.  1823  J.  BEE  Diet.  Turf,  Glim, 
/eitdors,  hand-cuffs, or  wrist  manacles.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM 

A.  Luttellll.vi.  1 80  All  of  the  same  caste  (or,  as  he  jocosely 
termed  it,  of  the  same  cant)  had  a  *glimglibber  of  their  own, 
and  quite  understood  one  another,  like  freemasons,     a  1700 

B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  *Glimjack,  a  Link-boy.    Ibid., 
'Glimstick,  a.  Candlestick.    1812  in  J.  H.  VAUX  1-Uish  Diet. 

Glim  (g'im),  v.  Also  5  glymm.  [In  sense  I, 
ad.  Du.  glimmen  to  glow  =  MHG.,  Ger.  glimmen, 
Sw.  glimma,  Da.  glimme,  f.  the  root  glint'  (see 
GLIM  si.).  In  sense  2,  f.  GLIM  sb.'] 

•(•  1.  intr.  To  shine,  gleam .  Obs.~ ' 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard (Arb.)  98  Ther  laye  in  a  grete  ape 
with  tweyne  grete  wyde  eyen,  and  they  glymmed  as  a  fyre. 

2.  trans.  To  brand  or  burn  in  the  hand,  slang. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.  v.,  As  the  cull  was 
Glimm'd,  he  gangs  to  the  Nubb,  if  the  Fellow  has  been 
Burnt  in  the  Hand,  he'll  be  Hang'd  now.  1708  Mem. 
J.  Hall "33  Profligate  Women .  .areghmm'd  for  that  Villany. 
1785  in  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue. 

t  Gli'mble.  Obs.  [f.  GLIM  v.  +  dim.  ending  -U 
with  inserted  b.]  A  glimmer,  a  glimpse. 

1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz'  Surg.  v.  352,  I  found  it  by  experience 
how  hurtful  hot  glimbles  of  shines  are  to  eyes. 

Glimce,  obs.  form  of  GLIMPSE  sb. 

Glime  (glaim),  sb.  north,  [f.  the  vb.]  A  side 
look  or  glance. 

1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster^  x.  69  '  Aw,  ye  wouldn't  think 
it's  true,  would  ye,  now? '  said  Ned,  with  a  wink  at  Dan. 
and  a  '  glime  '  at  Davy.  *  And  what's  that  ?  '  said  Dan,  with 
another  '  glime  '  at  the  lad. 


(glsim),  v.  dial.  Also  9  gleym,  glyme. 
[Of  obscure  origin :  the  localities  would  suggest 
derivation  from  ON.,  but  no  similar  form  occurs 
in  that  lang.  Cf.  GLEE  v.] 
+  1.  intr.  To  squint.  Obs.~°,  implied  in  GLIMEK. 
2.  To  look  askance  or  shyly. 

1684  Yorksli.  Dial.  481  (E.  D.  S.  No.  76)  Thou  Glincks  and 
i    glimes  seay,  I'd  misken'd  thy  Face,  If  thou  had  wont  at 


Glrffing,  vbl.  sb.  Sc.    [f.  GLIFF  v.  +  -ING'.] 

1.  The  time  required  to  give  a  glance ;  an  instant. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxii,  Tib  Mumps  will  be  out  wi'  tbe 

3S5SFSL*S  £^*£u£^%tt    «»y«j  p'-  -  -743  *«*»  *<**».  /•«»<. 

hand  and  cleik'd  his  fish  up.  Hee^??s  '  8llm  d'  nor.  cou.d  mV  e™  command,  Jill 

2.  A  surprise,  fright. 

1813  PICKEN  Misc.  Poems  II.  47  It  was  an  unco  glil'lin. 
Gliffy(gli'fi).  [f.  GLIFF.!*.  +  -Y*.]  -  GLIFF  sb.  2. 
1810  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  203  My  mother  had  . .  thrown 


747!  3 

,  Till  gash 

the  sickle  went  into  my  hand.  1803  R.  ANDERSON  Cumberld. 
Ball.  65  Aye  he  owre  his  shou  der  glym'd.  1886  HALL 
CAINE  Son  ofHagar  i.  vii,  All  the  lasses  wad  be  glyming 
at  him.  1894  —  Manxman  187  Pete  grunted  and  glimed, 
smoked  up  the  chimney,  and  [etc.]. 


GLIMFLASHY. 
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GLIMPSE. 


Hence  fGli'mer,  one  who  squints. 

1483  Catlt.  ,'lngL  159  'i  A  Glymyr,  Inserts,  limits, 

Qlirnery,  obs.  i.  GUMMEKV  <j.l ;  var.  GI.IMJIF.RY 
a:-1,  06s. 

Glimflashy  ^'H-mteJi),  a.  slang.  Also  7 
glimflashly,  9  glimflashey.  [f.  GLIM  sl>.  + 


limflashy,  angry  or  in 


gry  o 
N  P. 


FLASHY  a.]     Angry. 

n  1700  B.  K.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  C7/»_ 

a  Passion.  1725  in  AVw  Cant.  Diet.  1830  LYTTON  P.  Clif- 
JbrdxioAt  'And  this  is  what  you  call  well  !*  said  Clifford 
angrily.  '  No,  captain,  don't  be  glimflashey  !  you  have  not 
heard  all  yet  ! ' 

Glimmer  (gli'mai),  sb.^  Also  5  glymyr,  6-7 
glymmar,  7  glymmer.  [f.  the  vb.] 

1.  A  feeble  or  wavering  light;  a  tremulous  play 
of  reflected  light,  a  sheen,  shimmer. 

1590  SHAKS.  Coin.  Err.  v.  i.  315  My  wasting  lampes  [have 
yetj  some  fading  glimmer  left.  1800  Phil,  Trans.  XC, 
176  The  liquid  seemed  to  have  lost  its  luminous  quality 
except  a  little  glimmer  floating  at  the  top.  18x8  MRS. 
SHELLEY  Frankcnst.  iv.  (1865)  65  By  the  glimmer  of  the  half- 
extinguished  light,  I  saw  the  dull  yellow  eye  of  the  creature 
open.  1855  TENNYSON  Mand\.  xxn.  ix,  In  gloss  of  satin  and 
glimmer  of  pearls,  Queen  Hly  and  rose  in  one.  1861  T.  A. 
TKOLLOPB  La  Reata  I.  viii.  196  This  glimmer  proceeded  from 
a  lamp  of  silver.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Tlmle  (1874)  64  Both  the 
yonng  men  at  once  recognized  the  glimmer  of  the  small 
white  feather.  1884  Bazaar  17  Dec.  647  '•?  The  painting 
was  remarkable  for  the  actuality  of  brilliant  moonlight, 
and  the  marvellous  imitation  of  its  glimmer  on  the  leaves 
of  the  laurels.  1888  W.  H.  H.  ROGERS  Mem.  West  i.  3  The 
white  glimmer  in  the  far  distance  is  Axminster. 

2.  fig*    a.  Showiness  of  manner  (?  obst\     b.  A 
faint  gleam  (of  knowledge,  hope,  etc.) ;  a  faint 
perception ;  a  glimpse. 

a.  18*7  SCOTT  Jrnl.  22  Jan.,  No  dash,  or  glimmer,  or  shine 
about  him,  but  great  simplicity  of  manners  and  behaviour. 

b.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  i.  §  7  (1847)  5  As  early  as  the 
sixth  century  a  little  glimmer  of  light  was  perceptible  in  the 
Irish  monasteries.   1859  BRIGHT  .$/*.  India  i  Aug.,  He  has  not 
a  glimmer  of  the  grammar.     1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
(1876)  II.  vii.  86  Here  we  get  the  first  glimmer  of  Austin 
canons.      1871    R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixiv.    186  Nowhere 
flight,  no  glimmer  of  hope.    1885  TENNYSON  Despair  x\x, 
I  have  had  some  glimmer,  at  times,  in  my  gloomiest  woe,  Of 
a  God  behind  all. 

3.  slang,  f  a-  Fire.  Obs. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  (Shaks.  Soc.)  61  A  Demaunder  for 
Glymmar.  . .  These  Demaunders  for  glymmar  be  for  the 
moste  parte  werr.en  ;  for  glymmar  in  their  language,  is  fyre. 
1665  R.  HEAD  Eng:  Rogue  i.  iv.  (1680)  45  Glymmer,  fire. 
b.  //.  The  eyes. 

1814  Sailors  Return  r.  vi,  Get  out  of  my  way,  you  booby, 
or  I'll  darken  your  glimmers  for  you.  Ibid.  i.  vii,  Come, 
my  lad,  close  your  glimmers,  and  I'll  apply  a  plaster. 

Hence  Gli'mmerless  a.,  without  a  glimmer. 

1889  Chamb.  Jrnl.  Jan.  10/1  The  liquid  dusk  that  hung 
slimmerless  above  the  horizon. 

Glimmer  (gli'msj),  sl>.%  Min.  [a.  Ger.  glim- 
mer, i.glimmen,  GLIM  v.]  Mica  (see  quot.  1859). 

1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  i.  7  Silver  Oars. .  free  from  Flint 
. .  Mispickle,  Glimmer  \ibid.  \.  201  spelt  Glimer],  Wolferan 
fete.].  1686  PLOT  Stajfordsh.  118  Mica  arenosa  ..  which 
the  Germans  call  Catsilver  or  Glimmer.  1778  WOUJ.FE  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  30  May  not  the  green  and  yellow 
glimmers  from  Johngeorgenstadt  be  of  this  kind  ?  1804 
C.  B.  BROWN  tr.  I'olney's  View  Soil  U.  S.  55  The  interior 
boundary  of  this  sand  is  a  ridge  or  bank  of  granitic  talc, 
. .  called,  by  the  Swedish  traveller  Kalm,  glimmer.  1859 
PACE  Handbk.  Geol.  Terms,  Glimmer,  the  term  applied  by 
Werner  to  the  several  varieties  of  mica  ;  occasionally  used 
to  designate  talcose  and  micaceous  compounds. 

Glimmer  (gli'mai),  v.  Forms:  4-5  glemer, 
5  glym(m)er,  6-  glimmer.  [OE.  *gliniorian,  a 
frequentative  f.  the  root g lim-\  see  GLIM  sb.,  GLEAM. 
Cf.  Du.,  MHG.,  Ger.  glimmer(e}n.  Da.  glimre, 
Sw.  gKmra.'] 

fl.  intr.  To  shine  brightly;  to  glitter.  Of  the 
eyes :  To  flash.  Obs. 

13. .  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  172  His  arsounz  . .  J»at  euer 
glemered  &  glent  al  of  grene  stones,  c  1440  Promp.  Pan>. 
199/1  Glymeryn,  radio.  £1450  LONELICH  Grail  xxxi.  158 
Cler  Schynenge  As  the  sonne  vppon  the  water  whanne  it  is 
Glemerynge.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  56  He  was  so 
ferdful  to  loke  on  that  his  eyen  glyramerd  as  fyre.  c  1530 
LD.  BERNEKS  A  rth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  304  He  sawe  y*  bryght 
sonne  glimmering  on  y6  faire  chirches  &  bye  steples. 

2.  In  weaker  sense  :  To  give  a  faint  or  inter- 
mittent light ;  to  shine  faintly.  Also  with  away, 
out,  and  quasi-/nz«j.  with  cognate  obj. 

1483  Cath.  AngL  159/1  To  Glymer,  sublucere.  1605 
SHAKS.  Macb.  m.  Hi.  5  The  West  yet  glimmers  with  some 
streakes  of  Day.  1639  T.  BRUGIS  tr.  Camus'  Moral  Relat. 
207  The  smallest  starres,  which  the  obscurity  of  night 
cause th  to  glimmer  in  the  skye.  1718  PRIOR  Solomon  \\.  928 
The  rising  motion  of  an  infant  ray  Shot  glimmering  thro'  the 
cloud,  and  promis'd  day.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst. 
Udolpho  xxv,  A  light  glimmered  through  the  grates  of  the 
lower  chamber.  1797  MRS.  MARY  ROBINSON  Walsingham 
III.  73  The  festoons  of  coloured  lamps  glimmered  their  last 
rays.  '183*  HT.  MARTINEAU  Lrel.  iv.6s  They  had.  .felt.them- 
selves  secure  while  the  beacon  glimmered  south-east  of 
them.  x86a  BURTON  Bk.  Htinter(i%6$  404 There  are  many 
who  will  remember  the  white  house  glimmering  through  the 
trees.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  P/aygr.  Europe  iii.  (1894)  83 
Enormous  spaces  of  hill  and  plain  ..  glimmering  away  to 
the  indistinct  hori/on. 
b.  transf.  and^g. 

1561  T.  NORTON  CWivVs  Inst.  iv.  xix.  (1634)  719  In  the 
Sacraments,  (hat  which  is  of  God,  scarcely  glimmereth  in  at 
holes,  among  the  rout  of  the  inventions  of  men.  1618  BOLTON 
Florus  ( 1636)  307  So  soone . .  as  any  occasion  glimmered  out, 


they  stuck  not  to  break  in  upon  us.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No. 
66  p  2  We  should  have  . .  travelled  upward  to  the  original 
of  things  by  the  light  of  History,  till  in  remoter  times  it  had 
glimmered  in  fable,  and  at  last  sunk  into  darkness.  1809-10 
COLERIDGE  Friend  (18651  i  Antecedent  to  all  history,  and 
long  glimmering  through  it  as  a  holy  tradition.  1844  Altm. 
Babylonian  fcess  II.  265  A  name  which  will  be  honoured 
and  revered,  as  long  as  one  spark  of  virtue  glimmers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  ff  It.  Jrnls.  1. 101 
The  voice  came  glimmering  and  bubbling  up  a  flight  of  stone  | 
steps.  1860  GEO.  ELIOT  Mill  on  fl.  v  Ii.  ii,  The  idea  of  ever 
recovering  happiness  never  glimmered  in  her  mind  for  a 
moment. 

c.  To  glimmer  into  \  to  pass  into  with  a  glimmer. 
1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  ff  It.  jrnls.  I.  216  The  figures  sadly 
glimmered  into  something  like  visibility. 

3.  To  look  or  glance  with  half-closed  eyes  ;  to 
see  indistinctly,    rare.     fb.   trans,   causative ly. 
(See  quot.  1580.)  Obs.  rare. 

1579'1'oMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  56/1  If  we  doe  not  looke 
with  full  open  eyes,  but  only  glimmer  in  passing  by,  we 
shall  se  such  gret  villaneis,  that  they  are  inough  to  put  out 
our  eyes.  1580  HOI.I.YBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Esblouir  les 
yeux,  to  glimmer  the  eies,  to  dazell.  1896  N.  Y.  Weekly 
Witness  30  Dec.  13/2  The  little  fellow  had  one  eye  closed 
entirely,  and  the  other  was  glimmering. 

4.  Comb.,  as  glimmer-gowk  dial.,  an  owl. 

1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Glimmer-gowk,  an  owl.     'A 

flimmer-gowk's  afore  ony  cat  for  mice.1    1880  TENNYSON 
Ullage  Wife  vii.  6  'E  sit  like  a  great  glimmer-gowk  wi'  'is 
glasses  athurt  'is  noase. 

t  Gli'mmerer.  slang.  Obs.  [f.  GLIMMER  rf.i 
(sense  3  a)  +  -KB  '.]  (See  quots.) 

[1567  :  cf.  GLIMMERING///,  a.  2.)  1605  DEKKER  &  WILKINS 
lests  (1607)  33  Another  sort  of  these  shee  morts,  or  monsters 
. .  &  they  are  the  Glimerers.  Your  Glimerer,  shees  yp  in 
the  morning,  [enters  a  house  on  the  pretext  of  procuring  a 
light  for  her  fire,  and  steals  what  she  can  lay  hands  on]. 
1673  R.  HEAD  Cant.  Acad.  84  The  Glymmerers  are  such 
as  travel  up  and  down  with  Licenses  to  beg,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  they  have  lost  all  by  fire.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  n.  iii.  §  68  Glymmerers,  Firers  of  Houses,  thereby 
to  steal  in  Confusions.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  I'ulg.  Tongue, 
Glimmcrers,  persons  begging  with  sham  licences,  pretend- 
ing losses  by  fire. 

Glimmering  (glrmarin),  vbl.  sb.   [See  -ING  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  GLIMMER  ;  the  shining 
of  a  faint  or  wavering  light ;  a  twinkle. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  199/1  Glymerynge  of  lyghte  . . 
Incubritm.  1529  MORE  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  n.  Wks.  1181/2 
By  the  glymeringe  of  the  moone, Tie  had  espied . .  them  him- 
self. 1628  GAUI.F,  Pract.  Theor.  (1629!  90  Can  a  Light  be 
shrouded  vnder  a  Bushel,  and  yeald  no  glimmering  ?  1738 
GRAY  tr.  Tasso  45  Wks.  1836  I.  171  The  watery  glimmerings 
of  a  fainter  day  Discover'd  half,  and  half  conceal'd  their  way. 
1803  WORDSW.  Green  Linnet  iv,  Shadows  and  sunny  glim- 
merings, That  cover  him  all  over.  184^3  PRESCOTT  Mexico 
(1850)1.  240  At  the  first  glimmering  of  light  he  mustered  his 
army.  1868  LOCKYER  Guillcmin's  Heavens  (ed.  3)  4  Milky 
Ways  ..  so  distant  that  the  most  powerful  instruments  were 
able  only  to  distinguish  a  confused  glimmering. 
fig.  c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  I.  xlviii,  Yf 
thou  maye  in  clennes  of  conscyence  fele  be  homely  and  the 
peesful  presence  of  that  blessed  man  Jhesu  Cryste  as  a 
shadowe  or  a  glemeryng  of  hym.  1641  R.  CARPENTER  Ex- 
perience ii.  xi.  228  Look  upon  the  Transfiguration  and 
admire  the  beautiful!  glimmerings  of  his  Godhead.  1711 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  120  ?  15  Without  the  least  Glimmerings 
of  Thought  or  common  Sense,  a  1745  SWIFT  Let.fr.  Grand 
Mistr.  Free-Masons  Wks.  1765  XII.  267  For  our  guardian 
will  have  it  so,  that  the  pagan  priesthood  was  always  in  the 
druids  or  masons,  and  that  there  was  a  perceivable  glim- 
mering of  the  Jewish  rites  in  it,  though  much  corrupted. 
1758  J.  S.  Le  bran's  Observ.  Snrg.  (1771)  60  The  Patient 
had  a  Glimmering  of  Sense.  1856  MAX  MULLER  Chips 
(1867)  II.  xvi.  104  A  strange  glimmering  of  the  old  mythe  j 
in  the  mind  of  the  poet.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  ' 
Europe  ii.  (1894)  36  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  scoffer  at  the 
Alps,  .to  have  glimmerings  of  good  taste  [etc.], 
t  b.  A  glance,  a  look.  Obs.— ' 
'.759  Compl.  Let.  Writer(e&.  6)  225  His  odious  smiles  and 
glimmerings,  .were  thrown  away  upon  her. 

2.  A  partial  view,  of  either  a  material  or  imma- 
terial object ;  a  glimpse,  an  inkling ;  a  faint  notion. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  339  J>is  kunne  we  not  knowe  ful 
certeyne,  but  ban  glymeryng  &  supposyng.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  xi.  xiv,  Syre  Percyuale  hadde  a  glemerynge  of  the 
vessel  and  of  the  mayden  that  bare  hit.  1549  LATIMER  s<* 
Serin,  be/.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  133,  I  haue  but  a  glymmeringe 
of  it  Yet  in  generally,  I  remember  the  scope  of  it.  a  1639 
WOTTON  Dk.  Buckingham  (1642)  6  On  the  way  . .  the  bag- 
gage post  boy,  who  had  been  at  Court,  got  (I  know  not  how) 
a  glimering  who  they  were  ;  But  his  mouth  was  easily  shut. 
1851-9  AIRY  Astron.  vi.  (1868)  236  It  is  only  possible  to  give  a 
glimmering  of  what  I  desire  to  convey.  1871  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Com;.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  176  We  get  glimmerings  of 
fighting  on  the  borders  of  these  shires. 

Glimmering  (gli'marirj),  ///.  a.  [See  -mo  2.] 

1.  That  glimmers  (see  the  vb.). 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1427  pe  messageres  . .  were  arayde  . . 
al  in  glimerand  gold,  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  427  Yt  ys  ase 
glimyrryng  ase  the  glase.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  n.  i.  77 
Didst  tnou  not  leade  him  through  the  glimmering  night. 
1649  J.  H.  Motion  to  Parl.  12  Their  glimmering  notions 
were  but  lighted  at  our  candle.  1681  H.  MORE  Glanvil's 
Sad.  Triumph.,  Contn.  Remark.  Star.  60  A  glimmering 
light  appeared  all  about  the  Room.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  ii, 
Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight.  1800 
Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  104/1  By  a  faint  glimmering  light  it  was 
difficult  for  the  Killedar  to  recognize  the  features.  1847 
TENNYSON  Print.  Concl.  117  Little  Lilia,  rising  quietly, 
Disrobed  the  glimmering  statue  of  Sir  Ralph  From  those  rich 
silks.  1879  TRENCH  Poems  3  Some  lone  fisher,  that  has  stood 
For  days  beside  the  glimmering  flood. 

f2.  Glimmering  mart  [see  GLIMMER  sbl  3  a]: 
a  woman  who  travels  the  country  begging,  saying 


that  she  has  lost  her  all  by  fire  :  =GiiMMEREn. 
Obs.  slang. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  61  This  glimmering 
Morte  . .  Thys  glymmeringe  glauncer. 

Hence  Qli-mmerlngly  a<lv. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  5  The  darke  mystr 
of  malice  dooth  choke . .  those  sparkes,  that  glimmeringly 
shined  to  make  them  see  the  glorie  of  God.  1665  WITHER 
Lonfs  Prayer  41,  I  have  such  a  strong  desire  to  express 
what  I  glimmeringly  apprehend  of  it.  l8w>  IMaclriv.  Mag.. 
VI.  529  The  more  faintly  and  glimmeringly  one  object,  as  it 
were,  melted  into  another.  1868  BROWNING  It ing  4  file.  i. 
611  (ilimmeringly  did  a  pack  of  were-wolves  pad  the  snow. 

Glimrnerous  igli  mons),  a.  rare.  [f.  GLIM- 
JIKR  sb.  +  -IHS.]  a.  Lighted  by  a  glimmer,  or  fitful 
light,  b.  Shining  unsteadily. 

1791  BURNS  Let.  to  W.  Nicol  20  Feb.,  When  shall  the 
elfinelamp  of  my  glimmerous  understanding.. shine  like  the 
constellation  of  thy  intellectual  powers.  1793  —  Let.  to 
Ainslie  26  Apr.,  My  elfine,  lambent,  glimmerous  wander- 
ings have  misled  his  stupid  steps. 

Glinimery  (glrmsri),  «.i  Also  6  glimrye,  7 
glimery.  [f.  GLIMMER  sb.\  +  -Y1.]  fa.  Of  fire: 
Burning  dimly  (obs.}.  b.  Theat.  slang.  Of  an  actor : 
Wanting  in  definite  conception  of  his  part. 

1583  STANYHURST  sEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  102  When  fiers  glimrye 
be  listed  In  clowds  grim  gloomming  with  bounce  doo  terrifye 
worldlings.  1892  A  thcn&itm  9  Apr.  466/3  '  Mr.  Edgar  '  is 
too  vague  and  '  j;liiiimery '  for  the  part  he  has  to  play. 

t  Gli'mmery,  «.2  In  7  glimery.  [f.  GLIM- 
MER sb2  +  -Y  '.]  Micaceous. 

1683  PETTUS  1'leta  Min.  i.  230  There  appertains  to  the 
harsh  flowing  copper  Oars,  the  harsh  copper  Flint,  and 
what  is  splendy  mispickly  glimery  or  spady. 

Glimpse  (glimps\  sb.  Forms  :  6  glymse,  6-7 
glimoe,  -s(e,  glimps,  glymps(e,  7  glinse,  7- 
glimpse.  [f.  the  vb.] 

1.  A  momentary  shining,  a  flash,    lit.  and  fig. 
Now  somewhat  arch,  and  with  mixture  of  sense  3. 
The  glimpses  of  the  moon  (Shaks.) :  the  earth  by 
night;    often   quoted  in  wider   sense,   sublunary 
scenes. 

1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iv.  53  What  may  this  meane  T  That 
thou  . .  Revisits  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  Moone  ?  1610  G. 
FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet.  n.  xxvi,  His  staring  eyes  did  glow 
. .  their  glimpse  did  showe  Like  Cockatrices  eyes.  1635-56 
COWLF.Y  Davideis  i.  85  No  dear  Glimpse  of  the  Sun's  lovely- 
Face,  Strikes  through  the  solid  Darkness  of  the  Place.  1658 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iv.  66  They  that  held  the  Stars  of 
heaven  were  but  rayes  and  flashing  glimpses  of  the  Empyreal 
light,  through  holes  and  perforation  of  the  upper  heaven. 
1700  DRYDEN  Ilias\.  Fables  214  One  glimpse  of  Glory  to  my 
Issue  give.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxx,  A  glimpse  of  the 
moon  showed  the  dark  and  huge  tower.  1833  HT.  MAR- 
TINEAU Briery  Creek  \.  i  There  had  been  glimpses  of  star- 
light in  the  intervals  of  the  shifting  spring  storms.  1840  DE 
QUINCEY  Rhet.  Wks.  1862  X.  25  English  Crackenthorpius 
. .  though  buried  for  two  centuries,  will  revisit  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon.  1844  \\nmif.KBridalof Penttacookftz  Sweet 
human  faces,  white  clouds  of  the  noon,  Slant  starlight 
glimpses  through  the  dewy  leaves.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ. 
Concl.  46  We  climb'd  The  slope  to  Vivian-place,  and  turning 
saw  . .  The  shimmering  glimpses  of  a  stream. 
b.  A  moment,  rare. 

i8u  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  I.  xiii  (Orig.  Draft)  Pleased  for  a 
glimpse  appear'd  the  woeful  childe. 

2.  A  faint  and  transient  appearance,     f  Also,  an 
occasionally  perceptible  resemblance ;   a  tinge  or 
trace  (of  a  quality).   Obs. 

CI540  SURREY  Descr.  Fickle  Affect.  Panges  46  in  Tot- 
ters Misc.  (Arb.)  7  Reuiued  with  a  glimse  of  grace  olde 
sorowes  to  let  fall,  a  1602  W.  PERKINS  Cases  Consc.  0619) 
147  God  would  manifest  his  glory  vnto  him  . .  by  a  glympse 
or  imperfect  representation.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ff  Cr.  i.  ii.  25 
There  is  no  man  hath  a  vertue,  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse 
of.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Mcd.  i.  §  33  There  is  not 
any  creature  that  hath  so  neere  a  glympse  of  their  [spirits'] 
nature,  as  light  in  the  Sunne  and  Elements.  1671  MILTON 
P.  R.  i.  93  In  his  face  The  glimpses  of  his  Father's  glory 
shine,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Persius  Sal.  L  Wks.  1730  I.  53  A 
glimpse  of  human  stamp  it  has.  1816  EMERSON  Nature, 
Prospects  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  170  Imperfect  theories  and  sen- 
tences which  contain  glimpses  of  truth.  1841  TENNVSON 
Will  Waterproof  viii,  If  old  things,  there  are  new  ;  Ten 
thousand  broken  lights  and  shapes,  Yet  glimpses  of  the  true, 
t  b.  Mere  appearance.  Obs. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  603/2  Men,  y'  neuer 
did  any  thing  worth  in  their  life,  but  only  in  a  glimce  & 
shew. 

8.  A  momentary  and  imperfect  view  (of),  a  pass- 
ing glance.  (The  current  sense.) 

1579  LYLY  Enphues  (Arb.)  363  The  Basilike,  whose  eyes 
procure  delight  to  the  looker  at  the  first  glymse,  and  death 
at  the  second  glaunce.  1681  BUNYAN  Holy  War  208  Here 
and  there  one  or  other  had  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  did  make 
his  escape  out  of  Mansoul.  1716  POPE  Let.  3  Sept.  in 
Swift's  Wks.  1841  II.  589/2,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  a  letter  of 
yours  lately.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  i.  (1826)  6  He 
hoped  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  Ellena  at  a  lattice.  1820 
W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bit.  I.  16,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  two  or 
three  half-naked  wretches,  rushing  from  her  cabin.  1872 
JENKINSON  Guide  Eng.  Lakes(\tyy  "3  At  one  P0"1' a  glimpse 
is  caught  of  the  whole  of  Coniston  Lake. 
\).fig. 

1570  DF.K  Math.  Pref.  26  To  wyjine  a  glyms  (as  it 
were)  or  shaddow  of  perceiuerance.  1596  SPENSER  Hymn 
Heavenly  Beauty  221  Scene  but  a  glims  of  this  which  I 
pretend.  1633  EARL  MANCH.  Al Mondo  (1636)  193  Of  this 
joy  thy  dazeled  eyes  might  have  some  glimps.  1681  R. 
WITTIE  Surv.  Heavens  36  From  the  Contemplation  of  the 
Heavens  . .  we  have  some  glimpse  of  God's  Infinity.  1729 
BUTLER  Srrni.  Wks.  1874  II.  190  Those  . .  cannot  have  the 


GLIMPSE. 

least  glimpse  of  the  subject  before  us.  i8»  HAZLITT 
Table-t.  Ser.  II.  v.  (1869)  121  Not  a  glimpse  can  you  get  of 
the  merits  or  defects  of  the  performers.  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist.  iv.  §  4.  188  Whenever  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  inner 
history  of  an  English  town. 

Glimpse  (glimps),  v.  Forms:  3  glymsen,  0 
glynee,  glym(p)se,  6-7  glimse,  6-  glimpse. 
[ME  glymse-n  (?:-OE.  y//««a«:-WGer.  *gUm- 
misSjan}  -  MllG.g/nnsen,  f.rootofGLiMrf.andz-.] 

1.  intr.  To  shine  faintly  or  intermittently ;  to 
glimmer,  glitter,  lit.  z.i\Afig. 

c  1400  R.  Gloucester's  Chron.  (Rolls)  App.  xx.  252  Hure 
fon  were  Ioj>  to  loke  on  snou  M  was  so  whit  fat  glymsede 
on  hare  eyjen.  <  154°  SURREY  Forsaken  Loiter^  in  Totters 


beginne  to  glimpse  and  breake  foorth.  1601  MUNDAV 
Dvwnf.  Earl  Hnntington  II.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII.  255 
Little  glow-worms  glimpsing  in  the  dark.  1635  PAGITT 
Christianogr.  181  The  Law  of  God,  which  glimpsed  in  their 
hearts.  1657  W'  MORICE  Coena  quasi  KOIIT;  Def.  xxxin.  307 
Some  discern  some  light  thereof  glimpsing  from  the  prece- 
dent verses.  1843  LD.  HOUOHTON  Mem.  Many  Scenes, 
Moon  of  South  69,  I  have  watched  the  shapes  thy  glory 
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Glimrye,  obs.  form  of  GLIMMERY  a.1 

Glims'^e,  obs.  form  of  GLIMPSE  sb.  and  v. 

t  Gli'mster,  v.  Obs.  [app.  f.  GLIM  after  Du. 
glinsteren  to  glimmer.]  intr.  To  glimmer  feebly. 

1565  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith6$  Glimstering  but  neuer 
shining.  Ibid.  88  All  these  ix.  C.  yeares  it  hath  glimstered 
a  litle  in  preuy  congregations. 

Glillkite  (gli-rjkait).  Min.  [Named  by  Roma- 
nofski  in  1847  after  Gen.  Glinka,  governor  of  the 
Ural  Mines.]  A  pale-green  variety  of  chrysolite. 

1849  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  11.  VIII.  121  Chemical  Analysis 
of  Glinkite.  1892  in  Dana's  Min.  452. 

Glinse,  obs.  form  of  GLIMPSE  si. 

Glint  (glint),  sb.    See  also  GLENT.     [f.  the  vb. 

The  text  of  the  first  qtiot.  is  insecure,  and  the  existence  of 
the  word  before  jgth  c.  is  therefore  doubtful.  | 

1.  A  gleam  ;  a  faint  or  momentary  appearance  of 
light  or  of  some  lustrous  object. 

a  1541  WYATT  Ps.  cxliii.  Prol.  13  The  glint  of  light,  that 
in  the  air  doth  lome,  Man  redeemeth.  1836  J.  WILSON  Noct. 
Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  163  Their  daughters  . .  who  have  been 
singing  at  their  domestic  toils,  frae  the  earliest  glint  o1  morn. 
1861  Court  Life  Naples  II.  255  The  last  glint  of  the  lamp 
as  we  drove  off  showed  me  the  face  of  my  husband.  1865 


mn  of  South  6g,  I  have  watched  the  shapes  thy  glory  ^  we  jrove  off  showed  me  the  face  of  my  husband.    1865 

de,  Glimpsing  like  starlight  through  the  massive  pine.  !    pai/  ^fan  ^  I9  june  4  Glints  of  blue  sky  come  through 

b.  To  come  into  view ;  to  appear  faintly ;  to  tne  taii  open  windows.    1885  A.  J.  C.  HARE  Russia  iii.  128 

wn       Now  onlv  toet.  or  arch.  The  detached  groups  of  . .  birches  and  firs,  and  the  lovely 


dawn.     Now  on\y  poet,  ox  arch. 

1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  v.  xlv,  Deformed  shadowes 
glimpsing  in  his  sight,  As  darknes  for  it  would  more  darkned 

P.'-  hr 


glimpses  on  my  sight,  Through  present  wrong,  the^eternal 
right.  1856  AIRD  Poet.  IVks.ao  Come  dusky  masses  glimpsing 
through  the  night.  1861  B.  TAYLOR  Home  <y  Air.  Ser.  u. 
103  The  intervening  plain  glimpsed  nearer. 

1 2.  To  have  a  glimmering  of  vision.   Obs. 

c  1386  [see  GLIMPSING  vol.  sb.]  1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  30  b, 
I  scout  half  glyncynge  at  myddyl  noone  [csecittio]. 

f3.  trans.  (See  quot.)  Obs.-0 

1598  FLORIO,  Abbacinare  . .  to  glimpse  or  blinde  the  sight. 

4.  To  give  a  glimpse  of.     Also  with  out.    rate. 

1663  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Relig.  Staid  i.  (1685)  6  The  twi- 
light of  darkened  reason  glimsing  to  man  that  impressa  of 
the  divine  Image.  1671  FLAVEL  Fount.  Life  ii.  4  Now,  to 
glimpse  out  the  unspeakable  felicity  of  that  State  of  Christ. 
1888  Science  XI.  257/1  The  psychology  of  the  developing 
child,  glimpsing  as  it  does  . .  the  microcosm  of  the  race  and 
an  epitome  of  the  struggle  for  civilization. 

5.  To  catch  a  glimpse  of  (either  a  material  or 
immaterial  object) ;  to  see  by  glimpses. 

1779  FORREST  Voy.N.Gttineaztj'z  Sometimes  Rajah  Moodo 
would  ask  the  Spanish  envoy  and  me  to  talk  about  religion  ; 
glimpsing  in  some  things  the  difference  between  Romish  and 
Protestant.  1823  Neiv Monthly  Mag.\l\l.  503  She  glimpsed 
the  peak  of  my  mitre  in  the  waters.  1851  J.  HAMILTON  Royal 
Preacher  xx.  (1854)  257  His  penetrating  eye  can  glimpse  the 
tokens  of  a  bright  .Epiphany.  1870  J.  R.  LOWELL  My 
Study  Wind.  I.  5,  I  seem  to  glimpse  something  of  this 
familiar  weakness  in  Mr.  White.  1879  LOCKYER  in  Nature 
6  Nov.  8/i  It  will,  .be  granted  that  an  inorganic  evolution 
is  already  glimpsed.  1885  HOWELLS  Silas  Lap/iam  (1891) 

I.  235  Her  face,  glimpsed  now  and  then  in  the  moonlight . . 
had  a  fascination  which  kept  his  eye. 

6.  intr.  To  cast  a  passing  glance.     Const,  at, 
upon  ;  also  with  advs. 

1833  WHITTIER  Ex.  AVzc  Eng.  Leg.  13  No  more  the 
unquiet  churchyard  dead  Glimpse  upward  from  their  turfy 
bed.  a  1834  LAMB  Let.  to  Moxon  in  Final  Mem.  viii.  277 
When  I  came  home  I  read  your  letter,  and  glimpsed  at  your 
beautiful  sonnet.  1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng,  Note-Bits.  (1883* 

II.  70  Glimpsing  in,  you  see  that  a  cottager's  life  must  be  the 
very  plainest  and  homeliest  that  ever  was  lived  by  men  and 
women.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Deukalion  lit.  vi.  130  Here  glimpse 
upon  the  soul-imagined  shores. 

Hence  Glimpsed  ///.  a.  Also  Glrmpser,  one 
who  glimpses. 

1649  R.  DINOLEY  (title)  Messiah's  Splendor  :  or,  the 
Glimpsed  Glory  of  a  Beauteous  Christ,  c  1800  K.  WHITE 
Time  245  By  indistinct  and  half-glimpsed  images.  1841 
Blackiu.  Mag.  L.  77  Hear  it  ye  glimpsers  into  Almacks  ! 

Gli'mpsing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GLIMPSE  v.  +  -INQ  i.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  GLIMPSE. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  1139  Ye  ban  som  glimsing  and 
no  parfit  sighte.  1563  Homilies  n.  AlmsiteL-d  ill.  (1859)  308 
The  fear  of  children  and  fools,  which  when  they  see  the 
bright  glimpsing  of  a  glass,  they  do  imagine  straightway 
that  it  is  the  lightning,  ifioa  BEAUMONT  Hermaphrodite 
Poems  (1640)  D  2  He  sent  Aurora  from  him  to  the  skye  To 

five  a  glimpsing  to  each  mortall  eye.  1814  Witness  II.  ii, 
he  hath  a  look  so  witchlike  and  so  wild,  That  I  would 
shun  the  glimpsing  of  her  eyes. 

Glimpsing  (gli-mpsin),  ppl.  a.  [See  -ING  2.] 
That  glimpses ;  glimmering ;  shining  faintly ; 
appearing  by  glimpses,  affording  glimpses. 

iSSi  RECORDE  Pathw.  Kno-.ul.  To  Rdr.,  That  finer  wittes 
maie  fashion  them  selues  with  such  glimsinge  dull  light. 
1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  iv.  16  in  Holinshed,  S.  Pa- 
trike  . .  besought  God  . .  to  giue  out  some  euident  or  glims- 
ing token  of  the  matter.  1583  T.  WATSON  Centum  of  Lone 
xlvi.  Poems  (Arb.)  82  The  Sunne  may  sooner  shine  by  night, 
And  twinckling  starres  giue  glimsinge  sparkes  by  day: 
Then  I  can  cease  to  serue  my  Sweete  delight.  i6oa  Meta- 
morphosis Tobacco  25  Lik'nmg  her  eyes  vnto  the  glimsing 
light  That  guides  poore  heardsmen  to  their  home  at  night 
1803  LEYDEN  Scenes  Infancy  in.  dSig)  374  The  spectre-ship, 
in  livid  glimpsing  light,  Glares  baleful  on  the  shuddering 
watch  at  night.  1835  AIRD  Chr.  Bride  i.  vii,  A  nymph . . 
walking  on  the  checkered  floors  of  woods  . .  Chasing  the 
shadows  with  her  glimpsing  feet.  1835—  ArUnrm.rn.tit 
Black™.  Mag.  XXXVIII.  92  I've  seen  the  time  I  joyed  to 
wander  in  these  glimpsing  woods.  1874  D.  GRAV  Poet,  ll'lis.  9 
Like  ghosts  in  glimpsing  moonshine,  wildly  run  The  children. 


glints  of  sea  between  them. 

fig.     1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Gold  x,  Can  you  not  give  a 
poor  soul  one  glint  of  consolation  ? 
b.  Shilling  appearance  ;  shine. 

1844  LOWELL  Ghost-seer  Poet.  Wks.  (18791  84  But  it  has 
the  cold,  hard;  glint  Of  new  dollars  from  the  mint. 

2.  A  passing  look,  a  glance ;  a  momentary  view, 
glimpse.  Chiefly  Sc.  or  north. 

1831-53  Whistle-Binkie  (Scot.  Songs)  Ser.  i.  43  When  ilka 
glint,  conveys  a  hint  To  tak  a  smack— before  folk.  1877 
N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Glint,  a  glimpse.  '  I  nobbut  just  got  a 
glint  o'  my  lady  as  she  was  walkin1  doon  to  th'  chech.'  1883 
BLACK  Shandon  Bells  xxx,  I  ..  was  having  a  glint  at  the 
newspaper.  1889  BARRIE  Window  in  Thrums  86  They  gie 
ye  a  glint  o'  their  een. 
b.  =GLIFF  sb.  \  b. 

1853  MRS.  GASKELL  Ruth  I.  iv.  101  She's  a  pretty  creature, 
with  a  glint  of  her  mother  about  her. 

t  Glint,  a.  Obs.  [Cf.  Sw.  (dial.)  glinta  to  slip 
on  ice  :  see  GLINT  z>J  Slippery. 

c  1475  Partenay  4934  Fro  that  place  glint  J»at  full  hy  tho 
was,  Don  vppon  the  Koch  A  fall  gan  purchas.  15*3  SKELTON 
Carl.  Lanrell  572  Go  softly,  she  sayd,  the  stones  be  full 
glint. 

Glint  (glint),  v.  [Rare  in  the  I5th  c. ;  subse- 
quently first  in  Sc.  writers  of  the  i8th  c. ;  it  has 
been  adopted  into  English  literary  use  in  the  pre- 
sent century.  Prob.  an  altered  form  of  the  earlier 
GLENT  v.,  which  the  rime  shows  to  have  been  the 
original  reading  in  two  of  the  ijth  c.  passages ;  cf. 
hint  as  the  northern  form  of  HENT  ».] 

1.  intr.   To   move  quickly,  esp.  obliquely;  to 
glance  aside;    =  GLENT  v.  i,  i  b. 

c  1440  Partonope  1036  Suche  a  dynt  That  thurgh  his  hede 
hit  glynt.  c  1440  Generydes  2481  With  his  swerd  when  that 
his  stroke  glynt  Owt  of  ther  sadill  full  redely  they  went. 
1794  BURNS  '  How  Long  and  dreary 't  How  slow  ye  move, 
ye  heavy  hours  !. .  It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by,  When  I  was 
wi'  my  dearie,  a  1800  in  Scott  Minstr.  Scott.  Bord.  (1803) 
III.  338  Ae fire-flaught  darted  through  the  rain,  .and  glinted 
o'er  the  raging  main.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  iv.  iii,  From 
the  mirth  of  sunny  Leofwme  sorrow  glints  aside. 

2.  To  shine  with  a  flashing  light ;  to  glance, 
gleam,  glitter.     Also  vnih  forth. 

c  1440  Generydes  6088  The  fyre  sparkelid  and  fro  the  bar- 
neys glynt  [rime-word  went],  1787  BURNS  Holy  Fair  i.  The 
rism'  sun  owre  Galston  muirs  WF  glorious  light  was  glintin. 
1801  MACNEILL  Poems  (1844)  114  The  sun-beams  glint  sae 
cheerfu'.  1818  [AiRD]  Buy  a  Broom  i,  in  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXIV.  712/1  Sickles  were  seen  glinting  on  the  far  yellow 
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Doth  the  glinted  star-sliine  Sparkle  and  cease.  1883  Daily 
News  22  Sept.  3/4  Those  glinting  blue-green  feathers  which 
originate  on  the  drake's  neck  and  breast.  1884  St.  James's 
Gaz.  10  May  6/2  The  glinting  silver  of  the  statuette.  1889 
BARKIE  Window  in  Thrums  178  liut  let  Kitty,  or  any  other 
maid,  cast  a  glinting  eye  on  Jamie. 

Glinter  (gli-ntai),  v.  rare-1.  [(.  GLINT  v.  + 
-KK  z.]  =  GLINT  v.  2. 

1851  D.  G.  MITCHELL  fresh  Gleanings  261  Then  it  would 
glinter  out  in  feeble  rays  into  the  deep  darkness. 

Glioma  (glai^'ma).  Path.  PI.  glio-mata. 
[inocl.L.  glioma  (Virchow),  f.  Gr.  7X1-0  glue.]  '  A 
tumour  originating  from,  and  largely  consisting  of, 
the  nenroglia  cells  of  the  central  nervons  system, 
esp.  of  the  brnin '  (Syti.  Sot.  Lex.  1885). 

1870  PAGET  Led.  .S'»rv.  rath.  (ed.  3)  471  A  group  of 
tumours  to  which  Virchow  has  given  the  name  r.lioma. 
1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Inlrod.  Patlwt.  (ed.  2)  121.  1876 
T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Sttrg.  I.  109. 

Gliomatous  (gbi|0«'mat3s),  a.  [f.  mod. I,. 
gliomat-  GLIOMA  +  -ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  glioma. 

1870  PAGET  Lect.  Sitrg.  Path.  (ed.  3)  4^71  In  some  cases 
the  gliomatous  tumour  has  a  firm  consistence.  1879  St. 
George's  Hosp.  Rep.  I X.  429  The  medulla  oblongata  was  the 
seat  of  a  hard  gliomatous  growth. 

GliosarCOma  (glai^sajkpu-ma).  Path.  PI. 
gliosarccrmata.  [f.  GLIO-MA  +  SARCOMA.]  'A 
term  applied  to  those  tumours  which  resemble  both 
a  glioma  and  a  sarcoma'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

1869  Neiu  Syd.  Soc.  Retrosp.  Med.  1867-8.  278  The 
tumour  . .  is  described  as  a  '  gliosarcoma  '.  1881  tr.  Rosen- 
thafs  Dis.  Nerv.  Syst.  \.  96  Gliosarcomata. 

Glirifonn  (glai»'rif^im),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [f. 
\..gltr-,glis  dormouse  +  -(I)FOBM.]  Resembling 
the  Glires  or  Rodentia  in  form  or  character. 

1830-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  298/1  The  masseter  in  this 
glinfurm  Marsupial  is  single. 

Glirine  (glai8'rin),  a.  [f.  L,.glir-,glis  dormouse 
+  -INE.]  Pertaining  to  the  order  Glires  of  mam- 
mals. 

1836  J.  F.  DAVIS  Chinese  II.  342  Mr.  Reeves  discovered 
a  ghrine  animal,  nearly  allied  to  the  bamboo-rat  of  Sumatra. 
1848  MAUNDER  Treas.  Nat.  Hist.  787  Glirint,  belonging 
to  that  order  of  Mammals,  which  includes  such  animals  as 
have  two  fore  teeth,  a  cutting  one  in  each  jaw,  no  tusks,  and 
feet  with  claws  ;  comprehending  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  hares, 
squirrels,  mice,  beavers,  &c.  1860  in  WORCESTER. 

t  Gli'SCOnt,  a.  Obs.-  *  In  7  glyssent.  [ad. 
L.  gliscent-em,  pres.  pple.  of  glisclre  to  increase.] 
Increasing. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  55  A  redintegration  of 
the  elyssent  ferments  of  the  blood. 

tGlise>z'.  Obs.  Forms:  i  glisian,  (?  3  olise-n), 
3-5  glisien,  glisen.  [OE.  glisian  =  OFris.  glisa, 
MLG.  glisen,  MDa.  glut ;  f.  OTeut.  root  *glis-, 
prob.  extended  hom*glt:— pre-Teut.  *ghlei-,  ghli-\ 
intr.  To  glitter,  shine.  Hence  Oli'sing  ///.  a. 
(ME.  glisiand,  -ing),  shining. 

c  1000  ,/ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  121/25  Cicindela,  se 


1860  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Holmby  House  269  As  the  sun 
glinted  back  from  a  dozen  of  carbines.  1863  M.  TAYLOR 
Torn  xiii,  The  sun's  gleams  . .  glinting  from  spear-head, 
morion,  and  steel  armour  ..  lighted  up  faces  of  varied 
character.  1877  A'.  W.Linc.  Gloss. ,  Tn*  sun  glinted  upo' 
th1  glass  winders  that  bad  that  I  wa_s  omust  blind  wi'  it. 
1879  G.  MACDONALD  P.  Faber  III.  iii.  38  A  few  silvery 
threads  glinted  in  his  hair.  1879  J.  LONG  jKntid  ym.  29 
As  when  the  sunshine  or  the  moonlight  clear,  Dancing  on 
water  in  a  brazen  vat,  Glints  everywhere.  1888  RIDER 
HAGGARD  Col.  Quaritch  vii,  His  face  working  with  passion 
and  his  grey  eyes  glinting. 

fig.  1865  Reader  Feb.  158/2  The  magic  effects  that  glint 
forth  from  his  quaint  words  and  phrases. 
b.  trans,  (causatively). 

1844  LOWELL  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  373  The  willow  . .  glints 
his  steely  aglets  in  the  sun.  187*  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  ii. 
15  The  window  of  some,  .tavern  glints  back  the  light.  1889 
V)lh  Cent.  Oct.  684  The  morning  sun  . .  is  glinted  back,  as 
from  a  hundred  heliographs  from  the  golden  domes  on  your 
left.  1893  BURRELL  &  CUTHELL  Indian  Memories  174  The 
sun  glinted  the  boughs  overhead. 

3.  intr.  To  peep,  take  a  glance.   Cf.  GLEJJT  v.  3. 

1888  Century  Mag.  XXXV.   448   Glinting   around,  [he] 
asked  for  the  tenth  time  if  [etc.].    1891  Hartland  Gloss,  s.  v., 
Doan'  ee  stan'  there  glintin'  roun1  the  comder. 
b.  qnasi-/ra»j.  To  glance  (the  eye). 

1831-53  W.  CROSS  in  Whistle-linkie  (Scot.  Songs)  Ser.  in. 
18  She  glintit  her  e'e  at  him  slyly. 

Hence  QU'nted,  Gli'nting///.  adjs. 

1868  SILL  Sere  nityi.  Poems  100  Shimmering  and  trembling, 


for  glysyinde  wede.  13*0-30 , 
Metr.  Rom.  III.  288  Everiche  strete  and  ever!  sty  Glised. . 
Of  her  brin is  bright.  1340-70  Alisaunder  1 80  With  large 
forhed  &  long  loueliche  tresses,  Glisiande  as  goldwire.  Ibid. 
697^  Hee  hath  hye  on  his  hed  homes  of  syluer,  With  golde 
gailye  begonne  glisiing  bright. 

Glish  (glij),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [?  Southern 
variant  of  GLISK  v.]  intr.  =  GLISK  v. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  143/46.  To  Glish,  corrascare.  1869 
Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Glish,  to  glitter,  or  shine. 

Hence  Glish  sb.  =  GLISK  sb.  2. 

1570  in  LEVINS  Manip.  143/41. 

Glisk  (glisk),  sb.  Sc.     [f.  the  vb.] 

1.  A  slight  look  ;  a  glimpse. 

1716  Wodrmu  Corr.  (1843)  II.  164,  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  glisk  I  took  of  it  [a  book].  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  Ixiv, 
They  just  got  a  glisk  o'  his  Honour  as  he  gaed  into  the  wood. 

2.  A  glance  (of  the  eye);  a  gleam,  glimmer, 
flash  (of  light). 

1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inher.  xviii,  I  wauld  na  gi'e  a  glisk  of 
thae  bonny  een  of  yours  for  aw  the  eyes  o*  the  world  put 
thegither.  1870  A.  WANLESS  in  Crockett  Minstr.  Merse 
(1893)  231  The  glisks  o'  heaven  will  never  fade.  1898  Btackw. 
Mag.  Mar.  341  The  rapture  of  her  eye  infected  me  like  a 
glisk  of  the  sun. 

fie.  1883  W.  C.  SMITH  N.Coitntry  Folk  105  And  you  need 
a  glisk  of  religion  to  glamour  the  days  that  are  past.  1893 
STEVENSON  Catriona  209,  I  had  a  glisk  of  pleasure. 

Glisk  glisk),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [?  perh.  f.  root 
glis-  or  glit-  (see  GLISE,  GLITTER  vis.)  +  suffix  -k, 
as  in  walk,  talk,  etc.] 

•)•  1.  intr.  To  glance  over.  Obs. 

17*0  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  490,  I  have  only  got  time  to 
glisk  it  over  cursorily. 

2.  dial.  To  glitter,  shine. 

i8$s  ROBINSON  Whiity  Gloss.  s.v.,  It  glisk'd  like  a  piece 
of  glass. 

Glisnen,  obs,  form  of  GLISTEN. 

t  Glisory.  Obs  — '  [a.  F.  glissoire,  (.  glisser 
to  slide.]  A  slider  on  a  trepanning  instrument. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillemean's  Fr.  Chityrg.  15  b/2  The  little 
Glysorye,  or  Glidere  vp  and  downe  [orig.  glissoire\. 

Glissade  (glisa-d,  -^I-d),  sb.  [a.  F.  glissade,  f. 
glisser  to  slip,  slide  ;  a  mountaineering  term.] 

1.  The  action  of  sliding  down  a  steep  slope  (esp. 
of  ice  or  snow). 
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1862  TVNDAU,  Mountaineer.  vii.  61  In  some  places  the 
rocks  are  worn  to  a  powder,  along  which  we  shoot  by  glis- 
saik-s.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  v.  (1894)  133  He 
appeared  .  .  none  the  worse  for  his  involuntary  glissade.  1895 
A.  F.  MUMMERY  Climbs  Alps  <y  Caucasus  lii.  (ed.  3)  62 
Burgener  suggested  a  standing  glissade  .  .We  trusted  to  luck 
and  a  sitting  glissade. 

trans/.  VQOjif.  1870  SPURGEON  Treas.  Day.  Ps.  xxxvi.  2 
The  descent  to  eternal  ruin  is  easy  enough,  without  making 
a  glissade  of  it.  1882  A.  EDWARDES  Ballroom  Repent.  I.  74 
The  hundred  thousand  miles  glissade  of  some  shooting 
meteor.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sg.  88  Here  and  there 
dwarf  thicket  clinging  in  the  general  glissade. 

2.  Dancing.  A  step  consisting  of  a  glide  or  slide 
to  the  right  or  left. 

if 
Loi 


.  ____. 

and  chassis  of  his  daughter. 

Glissade  (glisa-d,-£i-d),z/.  [f.prec.]  intr.  To 
perform  a  glissade,  a.  Dancing.  (See  GLISSADE 
sb.  2.)  Also  to  glissade  it.  b.  Mountaineering, 
To  slide  down  a  steep  slope. 

<  1837  Lett.fr.  Madras  (1843)  57  Glissading  up  to  me,  wav- 
ing her  pretty  little  hands,  and  making  a  number  of  grace- 
ful, unmeaning  antics.  1845  Blackiv.  Mag.  LVIII.  628  He 
comes  '  glissarding  [sic]  it  '  into  the  drawing-room,  and  bow- 
ing like  a  dancing-  master.  1859  FARRAR  ¥•  Home  213 
Kennedy  and  Cyril  ,.  glissaded  gallantly  over  the  slopes  of 
snow.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xiii.  347  Driving  our 
heels  well  into  the  sand,  we  half  ran,  half  glissaded,  and 
soon  reached  the  bottom. 

Hence  Glissading-  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  Also 
Glissa-der,  one  who  glissades. 

t  1832  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Rec.  Girlhood  (1878)  III.  189  Gibber- 
ing, ^glissading  women  greeting  one  another  with  the  rapid 
music  of  the  original  scene.  x86x  F.  W.  JACOMB  in  Peaks, 
Passes,  $  Glac.  Ser.  n.  I.  315  That  undignified  attitude 
peculiar  to  the  inexperienced  glissader.  1865  Reader  No. 
143-  34.8/2  Talking  of  glissading.  1892  C.  T.  DENT  Moun- 
tow.  vi.  194  Snow  slopes,  .on  which  patches  of  ice  intervene, 
are  unfit  for  glissading.  Ibid.  195  A  good  glissader  can  go 
fast  and  stop  quickly. 

Glissant  (gli-sant),  a.  Her.  [a.  F.  glissant,  pr. 
pple.  otglisser  to  glide,]  =  GLIDING///,  a.  I  b. 

1868  [see  GLIDING///,  a.]. 

Glissen,  obs.  form  of  GLISTEN  z>. 

Glissette  (glise-t).  Math,  [as  if  a.  F.  *g!is- 
sette  (after  roulette}^  f.  glisserto  slide.]  (See  quot. 
1870.) 

1870  W.  H.  BESANT  Notes  on  Roulettes  fy  Glissettes 
Pref.,  I  have  ventured  to  introduce,  and  employ,  the  word 
Glissette,  as  being  co-expressive  with  Roulette.  Ibid.  33 
Glissettes  are  the  curves  traced  out  by  points,  or  enveloped 
by  curves,  carried  by  a  curve,  which  is  made  to  slide  between 
given  points  or  given  curves.  1882  MINCHIN  Unipl.  Kine- 
mat.  104  The  locus  of  a  point  P  carried  in  this  way  is  pro- 
perly called  a  Glissette. 

Glisson,  obs.  form  of  GLISTEN  v. 

Glist  (glist),  sb.  rare  (?  dial.)     [f.  the  vb.] 

1.  A  gleam,  glistening. 

1864  J.  MILLER  Songs  Sierras  (1872)  196  Shadows  that 
shroud  the  to-morrow,  Glists  from  the  life  that's  within.  1894 
HALLCAINE  Manxman  v.  xxii.  351  The  scars  of  the  turf  were 
still  unhealed  and  the  glist  of  the  spade  was  on  the  grass, 

2,  An  old  name  for  MICA. 

17x5  THORESBY  Leeds  467  A  red  Daze  or  small  Glist.  1718 
NICHOLLS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV.  407  A  pseudometallick 
Substance,  by  the  Miners  term'd  Glist.  1776  PRYCE  Min. 
Cornnb.  321  Glist  ^  a  shining  black  or  brown  Mineral  of  an 
iron  cast,  somewhat  like  Cockle. 

Glist  (glist),  v.  Now  only  Sc.  [Early  ME.  in 
pr.  pple.  glistinde>  perh.  reduced  from  glistninde\ 
see  GLISTEN^.]  intr.  To  glisten.  Hence  G-li'sting 
///.  a. 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  Q  WiS  baet  ha  sehen  baet  unselhSe  glis- 
tinde  as  hit  ouergufd  were,  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  838  J>e 
glistinde  wordes  Jwet  beo<5  in  ower  bokes  (be  beoS  wiouten 
godleic  &  empti  wi5innen).  1719  Hardy  Knute  in  Maid- 
ment  Scot.  Ballads  $  Songs  (1868)  I.  13  Her  girdle  shawed 
her  Middle  gimp,  And  gowden  glist  her  Hair. 

Glisten  (gli-s'n),^.  [f.thevb.]  Glitter;  sparkle. 

1840  S.  BAMFORD  Life  of  Radical  xx.  133  Away  it  went  i* 
th*  glizzen  an'  th*  thunnerrdin,  o'er  th  moor.  1853  C. 
BRONTE  Villette  xiv,  The  sight  of  a  piece  of  gold  would 
bring  into  her  eyes  a  green  glisten,  singular  to  witness.  1855 
TENNYSON  Daisy  35  Oft  we  saw  the  glisten  Of  ice,  far  up  on 
a  mountain  head.  1880  HOWELLS  Undisc.  Country  xx.  309 
His  vision  was  full  of  the  sunny  glisten  of  meadows.  1897 
Westm.  Gaz.  30  Dec.  3/1  The  lace  skirt  .  .  softens  .  .  the  glisten 
of  the  satin. 

Hence  G-li'stenless  a.,  without  glisten. 

1854  MARION  HARLAND  Alone  xi,  The  golden  trumpet  was 
glistenless  as  the  rest,  and  the  stars  only  kept  guard  over 
the  slumbering  city. 

Glisten  (gli-s'n),  v.  Forms:  I  glis-,  glysnian, 
3  glisnien,  glistnen,  4  glis-,  glysuen,  -ien, 
glystnen,  4-5  gles(s)en,  glisson,  5-8  glissen, 
(5  glyasen,  -on,  -yn),  9  dial,  glizzen,  4-  glisten. 
[OE.  glisnian,  f.  the  root  of  GLISE  v.  :  see  -EN  5.] 

1.  intr.  To  shine  with  a  fitful  twinkling  light; 
to  glitter  ;  to  sparkle  with  light,  lit.  and  J5g-. 

c  1000  Runic  Poem  30  (Gr.)  Is  ghsnaft  glseshluttur.  c  1000 
in  Cockayftt*S'ArtMtfx49  Seengel  roefde  twegen  beajasonhys 
handatSa  glysnodon  hwylum  swa  rosan  blosman.  a  1225  St. 
Marker.  gGlistnede  asgleam  deS.  1x275  LAY.  21725  Scealdes 
bar  glissenede.  13..  E.  E.Allit.  P.  A.  1017  Masporye  asglas 
pat  glysnande  schon.  c  1400  Row  land  $  O.  1365  His  armours 
glyssenede  full  bryhte.  a  1660  HAMMOND  Sertn.  xiv.  Wks. 
1683  IV.  660  How  unpolish't  soever  this  Diamond  be,  yet  if 
it  do  but  glissen,  'tis  too  pretious  to  be  cast  away.  1741-1 
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RICHARDSON  Pamela  (J.),  The  ladies  eyes  glistened  with 
pleasure.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  236  While  broken  tea-cups 
..KjuUMd  o'er  the  chimney,  glisten'd  in  a  row.  1802  PALEY 
Nat.  Theol.  xxi.  (ed.  2)  400  These  masses  would  shine,  indeed, 
and  glisten,  but  it  would  be  in  the  dark.  1840  BAMFORD  Life 
of^Radicalxx.  133  It  wur  as  fair  a  gowden  yallo  as  ever 
ghzzent.  1865  GciKB  Seen.  fyGeol.  Scot.  viii.  214  Here  and 
there  a  mass  glistens  white  as  if  it  were  snow.  1870  YEATS 
Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  58  The  Irish  rivers  glisten  with  salmon. 

fig.  1763  C.  JOHNSTON  Reverie  II.  179  Vanity  glissened 
through  her  grief.  1815  Afo/to's  Choice  n.  i,  Let  pity  in 
thine  eye-balls  glisten.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  A  nn.  Q.  Neigkb. 
x.(i8;8)  172  Every  face  glistened  towards  which  he  turned. 

1 2.  ?  To  start  up  suddenly.  Obs.- ' 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEncis  n.  vi.  8  Affrayit,  I  glistnyt  of  sleip, 
and  stert  on  feit. 

Hence  Oli'stener  slang,  a  gold  coin  (cf.  shiner). 

1818  MOORE  Fudge  Fam.  Paris  vi,  45  Gemmen,  who 
touched  the  Treasury  glisteners,  Like  us,  for  being  trusty 
listeners. 

Glistening  (gli-s'nin),  vbl.  sb.    [See  -INO1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  GLISTEN;  glitter,  sparkle. 
1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  n.  ix.  (1495)  37  He  callyth 

the  shynyng  the  illumynacion  and  glisnynge.  1753  J. 
BARTLET  Gentl.  Farriery  xv.  143  Rub  the  quicksilver  till 
no  glistening  appears.  1791  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  July, 
The  Princess  spoke  feelings  I  could  not  expect,  by  the  im- 
mediate glistening  of  her  soft  eyes.  1821-34  Goofs  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  417  There  was  a  muddy  glistening  in  her 
eyes  which  I  had  seen  described.  1860  TYNDALL  Clac,  i.  v.  40 
On  the  walls  a  glistening  was  here  and  there  observable 
1873  T.  W.  HIGGINSON  Oldforl  Days  iv.  91  Jelly-fishes  . . 
shot  through  and  through  in  the  sun-light  with  all  manner 
of  blue  and  golden  glistenings. 

2.  Something  that  causes  to  glisten. 

1631  Celestina  vi.  78  Clothing  them  [their  faces]  with 
divers  colours,  glissenings,  paintings,  unctions,  a  1641 
SUCKLING  Fareivell  to  Love  vii.  (1648)  48  The  Gum  and 
glistning,  which  with  art  And  studi'd  method,  in  each  part 
Hangs  down  the  heart,  Looks  (just)  as  if,  that  day  Snailes 
there  had  crawl'd  the  Hay. 

Glistening  (gli-s'nin),  ///.  a.     [f.  GLISTEN  v. 

+  -ING  2.]     That  glistens,    lit.  andyijf. 

1388  WYCLIF  Hob.  iii.  n  In  the  lijt  of  thin  arrowis  the! 
schulen  go,  in  the  schynyng  of  thi  spere  glisnynge.  a  1400- 
50  Alexander  3015  His  ginge  &  all  his  garysons  in  glys- 
synand  wedis,  Gaes  him  on  to  granton  &  graithes  J>are  his 
tentis.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Acts  x.  30  A 
certayne  man  . .  stoode  visible  before  me,  in  a  glystenyng 
garment.  1726-46  THOMSON  Winter  262  The  bleating  kind 
Eye  the  bleak  heaven,  and  next  the  glistening  earth,  With 
looks  of  dumb  despair.  1789  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  it.  (1791) 
133  The  tuneful  Goddess  on  the  glowing  sky  Fix'd  in  mute 
extacy  her  glistening  eye.  1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  ii.  §  i. 
28  But  it  is  the  glistening  and  softly  spoken  lie.  .that  [etc.]. 
1870  BRYANT  Iliad  II.  xiv.  63  A  bright  golden  cloud 
Gathered,  and  shed  its  drops  of  glistening  dew. 

Hence  Gli'steningly  adv.,  in  a  glistening  manner. 

i6xz  COTGR.,  Luisantemente,.  .glisteningly.  1873  BROWN- 
ING Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  1060  Glisteningly  beneath  the  May- 
night  moon,  Herbage  and  floral  coverture  bedeck  Yon 
splintered  mass. 

Glister  (glt'stai),  sb.    [f.  the  vb.] 

1.  A  glistering ;  a  bright  light,  brilliance,  lustre. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ezek.  \.  10  The  fyre  gaue  a  glistre,  and 
out  off  the  fyre  there  wente  lighteninge.  c  1590  GREENE  Fr. 
Bacon  xi.  33  Ere  the  morning  starre  Sends  out  his  glorious 
glister  on  the  North.  1647  H.  MORE  Insomn.  Philos.  ix. 
P  kilos.  Poems  325  Half  therefore  just  of  this  dark  Orb  was 
dight  With  goodly  glistre  and  fair  golden  raves.  1841 
THACKERAY  Men  *  Pictures  go  Fair  was  the  sight  . .  and 
bright  the  river's  glister.  1884  C.  E.  CRADDOCK  In  Tennessee 
Mts.  viii.  315  She  caught  a  glimpse  of  ..  the  glister  of  a 
great  lucent,  tremulous  star. 

fig-  a*S7*  KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  i.  Wks.  1846 1. 292  The  glister 
of  the  proffeit,  that  was  judged  heirof  to  have  ensewed  to 
Scotishmen  at  the  first  sight  blynded  mony  ments  eyis. 
a  1659  BP.  BROWNRIG  Sertn.  (1674)  I.  iv.  48  Outward  Glister 
.nd  Poi 


1718  Entertainer  xxii.   146  'Tis  a  World  of 
e  live  in.  1759  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  III.  App. 


mp.     171 

Glister  that  we  l  .        . 

814  The  false  glister  catches  the  eye,  and  leaves  no  room  .  . 
for  the  durable  beauties  of  solid  sense  and  lively  passion. 

2.  Min.   =GLISTJ£.  2. 

ITM  Phil.  Trans.  (Lowe's  Abridgem.)  568  Glister^  blood 
red  and  black. 

Hence  Gli'stery  a.  rare.     [-Y1],  full  of  glister. 

1806  STRUTHERS  House  Mourning  \.  Wks.  1850  I.  77  His 
hope,  the  self-deceiver's  transient  gleam  That,  glist  ery,  glim- 
mers on  the  dazzled  eye. 

Glister  (gli'stai),  v.  arch,  and  dial.  Forms: 
4  glystre,  4-6  glistre,  (5  glistere),  4-7  glyster, 
4-  glister.  [Corresponds  to  MLG.  gUstem,  MDn., 
I)u.  glisteren  ;  f.  root  *glis-  (see  GLISE  v.)  +  suffixes 
-t-  and  -ER6.]  intr.  To  sparkle;  to  glitter;  to 
be  brilliant. 

The  word  is  obsolete  in  ordinary  colloq.  use  (though  pre- 
served in  dialects)  ;  by  recent  writers  employed  with 
reminiscence  of  Shaks.  or  the  Bible  in  the  literal  sense  only. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  4438  Ys  browes  were  boj>e  rowe  and 
grete.  .ys  e3ene  depe,  &  glystryd  as  b«  glede.  1300  GOWER 
Con/,  II.  252  The  water  glistred  overall,  a  1420  HOCCLEVE 
De  Reg.  Princ.  (Roxb.)  150  A  croked  hors  never  the  better 
is  entecchede  Althoughe  his  bridelle  glistre  of  golde  & 
shyne.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  &•  Uplondyskm.  (Percy  Soc.) 
p.  Ixx,  All  the  walles  within  of  fynest  golde  ..  Glistering  as 
bright  as  Phoebus  orient.  1535  COVERDALE  4  (a)  Esdras  x. 
25  Hir  face  dyd  shyne  &  glyster.  154*  BECON  Potation 
Lent  Biij  b,  The  vnfruytfull  fygge  tree  glystereth  it  neuer 
so  pleasantly  with  grene  leaues,  shall  oe  cursed  &  com- 
mytted  vnto  hell  fyre.  1670^-98  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  \\.  159 
When  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  you  may  see  it  glister  two 
miles  off.  1725  SWIFT  Wood's  Petition  Wks.  1755  IV.  I.  284 
Buy  up  my  half-pence  so  fine  .  .  Observe  how  they  glister 
and  shine.  1775  ADAIR  Amcr.  Ind.  236  On  the  tops  of 
several  of  these  mountains,  I  have  observed  tufts  of 
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grass   deeply  tinctured   by  the   mineral   exhalations   from 
the  earth;    and    on    the    sides,  they  glistered  from  the 


under  an  orient  sun.     1870-74  J.  THOMSON  City  of  Dreadf. 
Nt.  i.  iv.Waste  marshes  shine  and  glister  to  the  moon.    1877 
N.  If.  Line.  Gloss.,  Glister,  to  glisten. 
fig»     '535  COVERDALE  Dan.  xii.  3  The  wyse  .  .  shal  glister 
as  the  shyninge  of  heauen.     1560  BKCON  Cateck.  Wks.  1564 

1.  294  The  godles   and   heatnenishe   people  ..  outwardly 
glistered  wyth  goodly  vertues.      1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse 
(Arb.)  53  Thunder  in  words  and  glister  in  works.  161  1  SH  AKS. 
IVint.   T.  in.  ii.  171  How  he  glisters  Through  my  Rust? 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  II.  45  He  went  to  Oxford 
where   for  some   years  he  glistered   in  the  oratoric  and 
poetic  sphere.      1685   Gracian's  Courtiers  Orac.  37  That 
Superiority  glisters  in  all  sorts  of  people,  but  much  more  in 
great  men. 

b.  Proverb.     (Cf.  GLITTER  v.  i  b.) 

(In  mod.  use  '  glitters  *  is  commonly  substituted  for  glisters.} 

1553  BECON  R  cliques  of  Rome  (1563)  207  All  is  not  golde 
that  glistereth.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  n.  vii.  65.  1649 
MILTON  Eikon.  viii.  (1851)  395  They  think  all  is  gold  of 
pietie  that  doth  but  glister  with  a  shew  of  Zeale.  1650 
HUBBEKT  Pill  Formality  36  Seriously  trie  before  we  choose, 
lest  we  take  all  for  gold  that  glisters,  a  1771  GRAY  Death 
Fav.  Cat.  vii,  Not  all  that  tempts  your  wand'ring  eyes  .  .  is 
lawful  prize  ,.  Nor  all  that  glisters,  gold.  1802  CANNING 
Poet.  Wks.  (1827)  44. 

fc.  tnaii-tadMr.  To  send  forth  with  glitter. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1590)  281  With  eies  which  glis- 
tered forth  beames  of  disdaine. 

Hence  f  Ctli'sterer,  one  who  glisters,  a  showy 
person. 

1628  EABLE  Microcosm,^  Doivjie-right  Scholler  (Arb.)  42 
Hee  shall  out  ballance  those  glisterers  as  far  as  a  solid  sub- 
stance do's  a  feather,  or  Gold  Gold-lace. 

Glister,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  CLYSTER. 

Glistering  (gli-starin),  vbl.  sb.  [See  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  GLISTER  ;  brilliance,  glitter. 

c  1460  Emare  100  For  glysteryng  of  the  ryche  ston  Redy 
syght  had  he  non.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1656)  395  The 
glistering  of  their  .  .  Harnesse,  so  richly  trimmed  and  set 
forth  with  Gold  and  Silver.  1603  DEKKER  Wonderfnlt 
Yeare  A  iij,  That  worship  Glow-wormes  (instead  of  the 
Sun)  because  of  a  little  false  glistering.  1706  STANHOPE 
Paraphr.  IIJ.  375  There  is  indeed  a  Glistering  but  no  In- 
trinsick  Value  in  them. 

Gli'Stering,///.  a.  [See  -ING  ^.]  That  glisters. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vm.  xxix.  (1495)  342  Shyn- 
ynge  comyth  to  the  vtter  partyes  of  a  glysterynge  body. 
c  1460  Emare  350  A  boot  he  fond  by  the  brym,  And  a  glys- 
teryng thyng  theryn.  1535  COVERDALE  Job  xx.  25  A 
glisteringe  [so  alsoi6n]  swearde.  1597  A.  M.  \\.Guillemf  au  s 
Fr.  Chintrg.  31  b/2  Venomous  [horse-leeches]  have  ther 
bodye  shininge  like  vnto  glistering  wormes,  i6«i  BIBLE 
Luke  ix.  29  His  raiment  was  white  and  glistering,  a  1716 
SOUTH  Sertn.  (1737)  IV.  ii.  80  This  glistring  person  so  much 
admired  by  them  is  now  a  preparing  for  his  ruin,  and 
fatting  for  the  slaughters  of  eternity.  1718  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Verses  C  kiosk  Brit.  Pal.,  Pera  19  The  barren 
Meads  no  longer  yield  Delight,  By  glistring  Snows  made 
painful  to  the  Sight.  1849  M.  ARNOLD  Poeins,  New  Sirens 
107  If  the  glistering  wings  of  morning  On  the  noon  shook 
their  dew.  1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-Bks.  (1879)  II.  120 
A  wide  waste  of  glistering  sands. 

Hence  Gli'steringly  adv.  ,  in  a  glistering  manner. 

1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  etc.  (1837)  323  All  is  not  gold  that 
glistringly  appeeres.  1649  J.  H.  Motion  to  Parl.  Adv. 
Learn.  22  This  light  that  breaks  so  brightly  and  glistringly 
in.  1814  GARY  Dante,  Parad,  xvii.  118  The  brightness,  .first 
shone  glisteringly. 

Jig.  1843  E.  JONES  Sens.  <$•  Event  4  He  stops,  and  glister* 
ingly  rides  His  laughter  forth  again. 

G-lit(te,  obs.  form  of  GLEET  sb. 

Glitter  (gli-tw),  sb.    [f.  the  vb.] 

L  Glittering  or  sparkling  light  ;  brightness,  bril- 
liance, lustre,  splendour.  See  also  AGUTTER  adv. 

1602  MAHSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  i.  ii,  Tinsill  glitter,  or  rich 
purfled  robes..  Are  not  the  true  adornements  of  a  wife. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  452  With  what  permissive  glory 
since  his  fall  Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter.  1788  V.  KNOX 
Wint.  Even.  (1790)  II.  ii.  15  A  boldness  of  utterance  and 
assertion,  which  often  sets  off  base  metal  with  the  glitter 
of  gold.  1852  MKS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxix,  Cassy, 
with  a  keen,  sneering  glitter  in  her  eyes,  stood  looking  at 
him.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xv.  160  A  water-pool,  in 
which  my  lantern  made  the  glitter.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Alt. 
Royal  III.  vi.  104  Louis  Quinze  coat,  all  a  glitter  with  cut- 
steel.  1898  Daily  News  22  Jan.  6/5  Glitter  is  the  key-note 
of  smart  outdoor  dress  at  the  moment. 
Jig.  1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Speech  xi.  255  The  glitter  of  whose 
fame  makes  doubtful  acts  look  heroic.  1868  MILMAN  -V.'. 
Paur$  vii.  152  The  glitter  of  miracles  which  attested 
his  [S.  Erkenwald's]  virtues.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  iu 
Library  (1892)  II.  ni.  91  He  seems  to  have  tired  of  the 
glitter  of  Junius. 

2.  App.  a  mistake  for  GUTTER. 

1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Head,  The  part  that  bears  the 
antlers,  royals,  and  tops,  is  called  the  beam,  and  the  little 
streaks  therein  are  glitters.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  III. 
v.i  14. 

3.  Comb. 

1882  J.  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  C/w^IX.  480  A  craggy 
and  glitter-faced  hill. 

Hence  Gli  tterless  a.,  devoid  of  glitter  ;  t  Oli't- 
terons  a.  •»  next  ;  GU'tt«ry  a.,  full  of  glitter. 

1596  R.  L[INCHE]  Diella  (1877)  50  Her  havre  of  such  cor- 
ruscant  glitterous  shine,  as  are  the  smallest  streames  of 
hottest  sunne.  1757  tr.  Hcnckffs  Pyritol.  vii.  113  The 
white  metals  ..  usually,  .acquire  a  glittery  ..  form.  1880 
BIRDWOOD  Ind.  Art  II.  10  If  Indian  jewelry  should  become 
mechanical,  and  hard,  and  glittery,  it  will  at  once  cease  to 
be  artistic.  1882  SHARP  Rpssctli  it-  55  The  sea  is  a  white 
blank,  waveless,  glitterless. 

108 
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Glitter  (gli'tai\  v.  Forms :  4-5  gliter,  4-6 
gleter,glyter,  6  glittre,  4-  glitter.  [Not  recorded 
in  OE. ;  1AE..glilercn  is  prob.a.  ON./Wra-MHG., 
mod.  Ger.  glitzcni ;  a  frequentative  formation  (see 
-ER5)  from  the  Teut.  root  *gftt-  in  OS.  ^/?/<z» 
str.  vb.,  OHG.  £•//?«»  (mod.Ger.gleiszfn]  to  shine, 
ON.  £/#  brightness,  ^vYAz  to  shine,  Goth,  glitnnin- 
jan  to  shine ;  the  pre-Teut.  root  *ghleid-,  ghlid- 
seems  to  occur  in  Gr.  x*'81}  luxury.] 
1.  intr.  To  shine  with  a  brilliant  but  broken  and 
tremulous  light;  to  emit  bright  fitful  flashes  of  light; 
to  gleam,  sparkle. 

13. .  Gaiu.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  604  Golde  naylez,  bat  al  glytered  & 
glent  as  glem  of  be  sunne.  a  1400-50  A  lexamier  4557  Al 
glitered  be  ground  for  glori  of  his  wedis.  c  1475  Ravf 
Coifyar  669  Gowlis  glitterand  full  gay,  glemand  in  grene. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  lluou  liii.  181  Many  helmes  gletred 
agaynst  the  sonne.  1596  SPENSER  f.  Q.  IV.  xi.  27  The  waves 
glittering  like  Christal  glas.  1675  TRAHERNE  Clir.  Ethics 
xi.  162  The  stars  . .  glitter  in  their  motions  only  to  serve  us. 
1755  GRAY  Progr.  Poesy  in.  iii,  Before  his  infant  eyes  would 
run  Such  forms,  as  glitter  in  the  muse's  ray.  1781  COWPER 
Hopeqz  Earth  glitters  with  the  drops  the  night  distils.  1817 
MOORE  Lalla  R.  (ed.  2)  220  A  gem  from  Persia's  plunder'd 
mines,  Shall  glitter  on  thy  Shrine  of  Shrines.  1860  KINGSLEY 
Misc.  II.  17  As  their  wings  glittered  in  the  light  they  looked 
like  flakes  of  snow.  1863  GF.O.  ELIOT  Komola  i.  xx,  She 
looked  up  at  him  with  trusting  eyes,  that  still  glittered  with 
tears. 

b.  Proverb.    (Cf.  GLISTER  v.  b.) 
1638  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Biblioth.  EdM.  Lectori  Wks. 
(1711)  222  All  is  not  Gold  which  glittereth.     1784  JOHNSON 
2  Oct.  in  Boswell  (ed.  2),  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  as  we 
have  been  often  told. 

2.  fig. ;  esp.  of  persons  :  To  make  a  brilliant 
appearance  or  display  ;  to  be  showy  or  splendid  (in 
dress,  etc.). 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  ii.  48-52  She  per- 
ceiued  and  founde  a  certain  power  of  the  godhed  to  glittre 
and  shewe  foorth  in  hym.  1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasm.  on 
Folly  48  Nature  glitters  most  in  her  own  plain  homely 
garb.  1728  T.  SHERIDAN  Persius  Prol.  5  If  the  Hope  of 
Money  does  but  once  glitter  in  their  Thoughts.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  109  F  4  They  had  both . .  glit- 
tered in  playhouses.  1760  FORDYCE  Serm.  Yng.  Worn. 
(1767)  I.  ii.  75  Our  gay  assemblies,  .would  glitter  less.  1790 
BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  (ed.  2)  112, 1  saw  her  [the  queen  of  France] 
. .  glittering  like  the  morning  star.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess., 
Prudence  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  97  Talent  which,  .glitters  to-day, 
that  it  may  dine  and  sleep  well  to-morrow.  1879  MCCARTHY 
Own  Times  II.  xxix.  362  Every  chapter  glittered  with  vivid 
and  highly  coloured  description. 

Glitterance  (gli-tsrans).  rare.  [f.  GLITTER  v. 
+  -ANCE.]  Glittering  appearance. 

1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  XH.  ii.  Till  from  the  glitterance  of 
the  sunny  main  He  turn'd  his  aching  eyes.  1814  CARY 
Dante,  Pitrgat.  xxix.  136  A  sword,  whose  glitterance  and 
keen  edge  . .  Appall'd  me.  1831  Blackw.  Mag.  XXX.  984 
The  ^Utterance  of  the  frost-woven  snows. 

Glittering  (gli-tsrirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GLITTER  v. 
+  -ING  l.]  The  rction  of  the  vb.  GLITTER. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  forest  3  b,  To  the  intent  that  . .  this 
maner  might  shew  some  glittring.  1607  J.  DAVIES  Svmma 
Totalis  E  iv.Which  nought  comes  nere  for  Clouds  and  Glit- 
terings.  1635-56  COWLEY  Davideis  11.  12  So  near  a  storm 
wise  David  would  not  stay,  Nor  trust  the  glittering  of  a 
faithless  Day.  1678  DRYDEN  All  for  Love  Pref.  b  3  If 
a  little  glittering  in  discourse  has  pass'd  them  on  us  for 
witty  men,  where  was  the  necessity  of  undeceiving  the 
World  ? 

t  b.  concr.  Something  that  glitters.   Obs. 

1670  EACHARD  Cant.  Clergy  46  They  count  all  discourses 
empty,  dull,  and  cloudy,  unless  bespangl'd  with  these  glit- 
termgs.  (-1698  LOCKE  Cond.  Undent.  Introd.  §3  Every 
Man  carries  about  with  him  a  Touchstone,  if  he  will  make 
use  of  it  to  distinguish  substantial  Gold  from  superficial 
Glitterings. 

Glrttering,  ///.  a.  [f.  GLITTER  v.  +  -mo  2.1 
That  glitters,  lit.  and^. 

13.  .Seuyn  Sages  (W.)  3335  With  gerlandes  &  with  gleter- 
nd  thing  Was  sho  made  out  of  knawing.  a  1400-50  Alex- 


crownd.    1818   HAZLITT  Eng.  Poets  vii.  (1870)  185   The" 
thistle  s  glittering  down.     1816  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  iv  v 
His  glittering  youth  was  gone  and  wasted.    1874  L.  STEPHEN 
Hours  in  Library  (1892)  II.  iv.  no  The  satire  is  . .  more 
distantly  allied  to  poetical  unction  than  to  glittering  rhetoric. 


terandlyDisplayes  her  sprej 

Mag.  VII.  627  Pendant  and  twining  glitteringly,  Like  ame- 
thysts of  purpe  dye,  ,887  PallMlllG.it  Nov  ,/2  Briskly 
and  glitteringly  carriage  after  carriage  rolls  by. 

Uittie,  Sc.  var.  GLEETY  a. 

Glittous,  (-is,  -us) :  see  GLEETODS. 

Gload,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GLIDE. 

t  Gloat,  slang.  Obs.  Also  gloach.  [Of  un- 
known origin;  cf.  BLOKE.]  A  man,  fellow, 'cove' 
(See  also  BUZZ-GLOAK.) 

1795  POTTER  Did.  Cant.,  Cloak,  a  man.  High  Tober 
floak,  a  highwayman  well  dressed  and  mounted.  1812  I 
H.  VAUX  flash  Diet.,  Gloak,  synonymous  with  Gill.  1821 
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HAGGART  Life  48,  I  said  '  I  will  punsh  outsides  with  your 
nibs,  but  not  with  that  gloach '.  1834  W.  H.  AINSWORTH 
Rookivood  in.  v,  The  prince  of  the  high-toby  gloaks. 

Gloam  (gl0"m),  sb.  rare.  [Back-formation  from 
GLOAMING.]  Twilight,  gloaming. 

a  1821  KF.ATS  La  Belle  Dame  sans  merci  x,  I  saw  their 
starved  lips  in  the  gloam,  With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide. 
1881  ROSSKTT!  Ball,  ft  Sonnets  85  And  blithe  is  Honfleur's 
echoing  gloam  When  mothers  call  the  children  home. 

Gloam  (glff"m\  v.  Chiefly  Sc.  [f.  as  prec.] 
intr.  To  darken,  become  dusk.  Also  To  be gloamed ': 
to  have  grown  dusk. 

1819  RENNIE  St.  Patrick  I.  xi.  166  By  this  time,  it  was 
turn't  gayan  gloam't.  1825-80  JAMIESON,  It  gloams,  twilight 
comes  on,  Aberd.  1847  Taifs  Mag.  XIV.  176  When  purple 
evening  gioameth.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gtbb  xL 
(1873)  223  An*  ye  cudna  expeck  fowk  hame  fae  a  mairriage 
afore  it  war  weel  gloam't.  1876  Mid  Yorksh.  Gloss,  s.  v., 
I  must  be  going  homewards  before  it  gloams. 

Gloaming  (glJfmirj).  Forms :  i  gl<5mung, 
(eefen-)glornmung,  5  glomyng,  5-7  gloming, 
8-  gloaming,  [repr.  OE.  gtemung  str.  fern.,  f. 
(on  the  analogy  of  sefning  EVENING)  glom  twilight, 
prob.  f.  the  Teut.  root  *glo-  (see  GLOW)  ;  the  etymo- 
logical sense  would  thus  seem  to  be  the  'glow' 
of  sunset  or  sunrise  (cf.  GLOOM  sb.'2-},  whence  the 
passage  to  the  recorded  sense  is  not  difficult. 

The  vowel  of  the  mod.  gloaming  is  anomalous,  as  OE. 
gltmung  should  normally  become  glooming.  The  explan- 
ation probably  is  that  the  6  was  shortened  in  the  compound 
Afen-glommung  (as  the  spelling  seems  to  show  was  actually 
the  case),  and  that  from  this  compound  there  was  evolved 
a  new  sb.  glimung,  which  by  normal  phonetic  development 
became  ME.  gfyming,  mod.  E.  gloaming.  In  the  literary 
language  the  word  is  a  comparatively  recent  adoption  from 
Scottish  writers;  but  it  is  found  in  the  dialect  of  Mid.  Yorks.] 

1.  Evening  twilight. 

c  zooo  ^ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  1 17/7  Crefuscnlum, 
glomung.  c  looo  Latin  Hymns  Ags.  Ch.  (Surtees  1851)  16 
Crepusculum  mens  nesciat.  sefen  glommunge  mod  nyte. 
c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  iv.  vii.  827  Fra  the  glomyng  off  the 
nycht.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  115  He., 
efter  supper,  past  furth  in  the  gloming.  c  1610  in  Pitcairn 
Crim.  Trials  III.  3  This  fell  furth  in  the  gloming.  1780 
BURNS  Tiva  Dogs  232  By  this,  the  sun  was  out  of  sight,  An' 
darker  gloaming  brought  the  night,  c  1800  HOGG  Song. 
'Tween  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk,  When  the  kye  comes 
hame.  1807  BYRON  Elegy  Newstead  Abbey  ix,  Soon  as  the 
gloaming  spreads  her  waving  shade.  1830  TENNYSON  Leonine 
Elegiacs^  Lowflowing  breezes  are  roaming  the  broad  valley 
dimmed  in  the  gloaming.  1860  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  2  The 
happy  outside  passenger  seated  on  the  box  from  the  dawn 
to  the  gloaming  [etc.], 

fig.    1785  BURNS  Ep.  to  James  Smith  79  When  ance  life's 
day  draws  near  the  gloamin.     1889  HARRIS   Windmv  in 
Thrums  144  The  help  she  and   Hendry  needed  in  the 
gloaming  of  their  lives. 
b.  Said  occas.  of  morning  twilight. 

1873  TRISTRAM  Moat  iii.  38  The  sun  had  scarcely  cast  the 
gloaming  of  approaching  dawn  over  the  eastern  peaks. 
1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  21,  I  rowed  home  in  the  gloaming 
of  the  morning. 

C.  Shade,  dusky  light. 

1832  MOTHERWELL  Jeanie  Morrison  vii,  And  in  the  gloamin 
o'  the  wood,  The  throssil  whusslit  sweet. 

2.  altrib.  (in  some  instances  passing  into  adj.\  as 
gloaming-fall,  -hour,  -sight,  -sky,  -starlight;  also 
gloaming-shot,  (a}  a  shot  in  the  twilight  (in  quot. 

/??•)  >  (&)  the  beginning  of  twilight. 

1788  PICKED  Poems  176  Gin  gloamin  hours  reek't  Eben's 
haun.  1793  BURNS  Let.  to  G.  Thomson  Aug.,  I  once  more 
roved  out  yesterday  for  a  gloamin-shot  at  the  muses.  179} 
—  '  Had  I  the  tuyte '  29  At  gloamin-shot  it  was,  I  wot,  I 
lighted  on  the  Monday.  01810  TANNAHILL  '  The  Midges 
dances aboon  the  burn*  Vaems  (1846)114  Beneath  the  golden 
gloaming  sky.  The  mavis  mends  her  lay.  1818  SCOTT  Rot 
Roy  xxi,  He  has  a  gloaming  sight  o'  what's  reasonable  . .  a 
glisk  and  nae  mair.  1821  Blackai.  Mag.  VI 1 1.  401  A  cannie 
hour  at  gloaming-fa'  under  the  hazel  bower  birks.  1843 
LvrrON  Last  Bar.  iv.  v,  Even  I  grow  hungered  in  these 
cool  gloaming  hours.  1856  MRS.  STOWE  Dred  n.  xii.  125 
The  gloaming  starlight  was  just  sufficient  to  show  him 
that  all  was  desolate. 

Gloar,  var.  GLOBE  to  stare ;  dial.  var.  GLOWEB. 

Gloase,  obs.  form  of  GLOZE  sb. 

t  Gloat,  sbl  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GLOAT  v.]  A  side- 
glance  ;  ?a  furtive  or  sullen  look. 

1645  FEATLY  Differs  Dipt  Ep.  Ded.  B,  Satans  watchful 
eye  is  upon  it  [the  Gospel],  and  he  casts  an  envious  gloate  at 
it.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  n.  vi.  61  The  Frowne,  the 
Gloat,  the  Hung-lip,  the  Neglect,  the  Go-by. 

Gloat,  sb.  -  dial.  Also  8  glout,  8-  9  glut,  9  glot, 
[Etymology  unknown.]  A  species  of  eel  (see 
quots.).  Also  gloat-eel. 

1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xxi.  163  Grigs,  ShafHins  and 
Glout.  1769  PENNANT  Zool.  III.  114  There  is  another 
variety  of  this  fish  [the  eel]  known  in  the  Thames  by  the 
name  of  Grigs,  and  about  Oxford  by  that  of  Grigs  or  Gluts. 
1776  Twiss  Tour  Irel.  97  Perch,  salmon,  pike,  trout,  glut- 
eels,  silver-eels.  1883  G.  C.  DAVIES  Norfolk  Broads  xxxi. 
243  The  'hooking'  eel  or  'gloat,'— the  blackish  medium- 
sized  eel  taken  by  anglers,  babbers,  and  on  night-lines. 
•*-S  in  E.  Angl.  Gloss.,  Gloat  or  Glot. 

float  (gl0°t),  v.  Forms  :  6-7  gloate,  gloit, 
gloyt,  7  glott,  7-9  glote,  7-  gloat.  [Of  obscure 
origin,  but  apparently  =  MHG.  and  mod.G.  glotzen 
to  stare,  &m.($t\.) gbtt*  to  peep,  OH.glotta  to  grin. 
Prob.  taken  up  in  the  i6th  c.  from  some  dialect, 
in  which  it  may  have  been  an  adoption  from  ON. 
.  Although  common  in  the  :7th  and  i8th  c.,  the  word  is  not 
in  Phillips  and  was  unknown  to  Johnson,  who  quotes  the 


GLOATING. 

lines   from   Rowe  (see  2  below)  with  the  remark,  'This 
word  I  conceive  to  be  ignorantly  written  for  gloar '. 

The  development  of  sense  3  has  prob.  been  more  or  less 
influenced  by  association  with  GLUT  v.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  look  or  gaze  askance  ;  to  look  with 
a  furtive  or  sidelong  glnnce.  Also  to  gloat  it.  Obs. 
1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  60  With  myne  eyz,  az  I  can 
amoroously  gloit  it.  1576  GASCOICNF.  Comfl.  Philomene 
(Arb.)  96  Ne  could  he  loke  a  side,  But  like  the  cruel 
catte  Which  gloating  casteth  many  a  glance  Vpon  the 
selly  ratte.  1590  NASHE  Pasquifs  Afol.  i.  Aiij  b.  Though 
in  silence  I  gloate  through  the  fingers  at  other  matters, 
yet  am  I  not  carelesse  of  the  quarrell  nowe  in  hand.  1615 
CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xii.  150  She  [Scylla]  . .  streakes  From 
out  a  ghastly  whirle-poole,  all  her  necks ;  Where  (gloting 
round  her  rocke)  to  fish  she  falles.  1619  R.  WESTE  Bk. 
Demeanor  33  in  Babees  Bk.,  Nor  let  thine  eyes  be  gloting 
downe,  cast  with  a  hanging  looke.  1650-3  G.  DANIEL 
Idylls  iii.  8  (Grosart)  IV.  219  Purblind  in  Ethicks,  as  y 
Running  Hare  Gloats  either  way.  1668  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
Vis.  Qucv.  (1708)  240  Come  hither  Sirrah,  cryes  Lucifer  ;  and 
so  the  poor  Cur  went  wrigling  and  glotting  up  towards  his 
Prince.  1684  CREECH  Ovifs  Eleg.  n.  vii.  in  Dryden's 
Misctll.  I.  izp.  If  at  the  Play  I  in  Fop-comer  sit,  And  with 
a  squinting  Eye  glote  o'er  the  pit.  1727  GAY  Fables  xxxiii. 
20  Like  you  [a  snake],  they  . .  With  malice  hiss,  with  envy 
glote,  And  for  convenience  change  their  coat.  [1881  Isle 
of  Wight  Gloss.,  Gloat,  to  look  sulky,  to  swell.  '  He 
gloats  like  a  tooad.*] 

t  b.  In  pa.  pple.  Of  the  eyes :  Turned  up  or 
upward.  Obs. 

1624  BP.  R.  MOUNTAGU  1  turned.  Address  31  So  sighs,  and 
groanes,  as  many  as  you  will ;  and  eyes  gloyted  vpward, 
God  knoweth  why,  or  whether,    a  1641  —  Acts  If  Mon. 
vii.  (1642)  396  Their  gloited-up  eyes,  their  groning  bellies. 
C.  Of  light  :  ?  To  glance  aside,  rare. 
1644  [see  GLOATING///,  a.  o].  1866  THORNBURY  Greatheart 
III.  224  The  light  gloated  on  some  strange-shaped  glasses, 
and  on  a  retort  that  stood  on  a  side-table. 

t  2.  To  cast  amorous  or  admiring  glances.  Const. 
on,  upon.  Obs, 

1676  WYCHERLEY  PI.  Denier  n.  i.  16  In  short,  I  cou'd 
not  glote  upon  a  man  when  he  comes  into  a  Room,  and 
laugh  at  him  when  he  goes  out.  1678  OTWAY  Friendship 
in  f.  in.  32  My  revenge  shall  be  to  love  you  still ;  gloat  on 
and  loll  after  you  where  ere  I  see  you  [etc.].  1660  DRYDEN 
Limberham  i.  8  (Aside)  Are  you  gloting  already?  then 
there's  hopes,  i'  faith.  1710  ROWE  Jane  Shore  iv.  i,  Teach 
every  Grace  tosmile,  in  your  Behalf,  And  her  deluding  Eyes 
to  gloat  for  you.  1727  GAY  Fables  xiv.  27  Some  praise  his 
sleeve  and  others  glote  Upon  his  rich  embroider'd  coat  (etc.  ]. 
quasi-/>ostt.  1676  WYCHERLEY  PL  Dealer  iv.  i,  Her 
tongue,  I  confess,  was  silent ;  but  her  speaking  Eyes  gloted 
such  things. 

3.  To  gaze  with  intense  or  passionate  satisfaction 
(usually  implying  a  lustful,  avaricious  or  malignant 
pleasure).  Now  almost  exclusively  to  gloat  on, 
upon,  or  over :  To  feast  one's  eyes  upon,  to  con- 
template, think  of,  or  dwell  upon  with  fierce  or 
unholy  joy. 

8  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  III. xiii.  89  [The  spider]  sus- 
1s  it  [the  fly],  as  if  for  a  spectacle  to  be  exulted  over : 
:n  stalking  to  the  door  of  his  cell,  turns  about,  glotes 
over  it  at  a  distance.  1764  CHURCHILL  Ep.  W.  Hogarth 
339  Hogarth,  a  guilty  pleasure  in  his  eyes,  The  place  of 
Executioner  supplies.  See  how  he  glotes,  enjoys  the  sacred 
feast,  And  proves  himself  by  cruelty  a  priest,  1794  GODWIN 
Cat.  Williams  (1796)  III.  x.  182  Mr.  Spurrel  perfectly  gloted, 
with  eyes  that  seemed  to  devour  everything  that  passed. 
1801  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Tears  f,  Smiles  Wks.  1812  V.  69 
The  youth  upon  her  tuneful  lips  Did  full  of  rapture  glote. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xx,  Over  such  [books]  the  eye  of 
Dominie  Sampson  gloated  with  rapture.  1839-40  W. 
IRVING  Wotfert's  R .  (1855)  217  Never  did  miser  gloat  on  his 
money  with  more  delight.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III. 
510  He  had  caught  the  scent  of  carnage,  and  came  to  gloat 
on  the  butchery  in  which  he  could  no  longer  take  an  active 
part.  1861  READE  Cloister  ft  H.  IV.  7  Her  sweet  eyes  turned 
and  gloated  on  the  little  face,  .in  silence.  1868  E.  EDWARDS 
Raleigh  I.  xxiv.  557  Circumstances,  .which  are  gloated  over 
in  the  vile  letters  of. .  Northampton.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours 
in  Library(i%g2)  I.vi.  235  He. .rejoiced  greatly  in  gloating 
over  the  mysteries  of  iniquity.  1884  SIR  S.  ST.  JOHN  Hayti 
iii.  93  Soulouque  went  with  his  staff  to  inspect  their  mangled 
bodies  ..  and  gloat  over  the  scene.  1885  [see  GHOUL]. 

Hence  Gloa  ting  vbl.  sb.  Also  Oloa'ter,  one  who 
gloats. 

1593  Tell-Trotk's  N.  Y.  Gift  29  The  eye  receivinge  kinde 
glaunces  for  amorous  glotinges.  1659  TORRIANO,  Sgvara- 
gttardatdre,  a  starer,  a  gloter.  1850  BROWNING  Christmas 
Eve  xxii.  89  His  Bourbon  bully's  gloatings  In  the  bloody 
orgies  of  drunk  poltroonery. 

Gloa'ting,  ///..  a.  [f.  GLOAT  v.  +  -ING  -'.] 
That  gloats  (in  the  different  senses  of  the  vb.). 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  v.  iii,  From  beneath  swoln 
brows  Appeares  a  gloting  eye  of  much  mislike.  1625 
BP.  R.  MOUNTAGU  Apfello  Cxs.  253  He  is  in  that  case  as 
jealous  of  Gods  honour,  as  any  gloyting  Puritan  in  the 
Pack.  1682  MRS.  BEHN  City  Heiress  33,  I  saw  you  playing 
with  my  Rival,  Sigh'd,  and  lookt  Babies  in  his  gloating 
Eyes.  1817  }.  SCOTT  Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  36  Changing 
the  cast  of  his  look  from  one  of  gloating  satisfaction  to  one 
of  doleful  regret.  1837  DISRAELI  Venetia  iv.  xiv,  The  coarse 
wonder  of  the  gloating  multitude.  1877  L.  MORRIS  Epic 
Hades  \.  7  But  as  I  looked  There  came  a  hunger  in  the 
gloating  eyes. 

t  b.  Of  light :  ?  Glancing  aside,  refracted,  rare. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xiii.  116  Colours  may  be  made 

y  reflexion,  as  also,  gloating  light. 

Hence  Gloa  tingly  adv. 

1681  OTWAY  Soldier's  Fort.  n.  i,  How  glotingly  they  look 
upon  me  !  1830  J.  WILSON  in  Blackiu.  Mag.  XXVII.  662 
Your  face  has.  .been  fixed  as  gloatingly  as  that  of  a  Satyr. 
1885  STEVENS.ON  Dynamiter  192  His  eyes  lingered  gloatingly 
on  his  dear  boxes. 


GLOBAL. 

Glob,  obs.  form  of  GLOBE. 

Global  (global), a.  rare.  [f.  GLOBED.  + -AL.] 
Spherical,  globular. 

1676  R.  DixoN  Nat.  2  Test.  2,  I  could  challenge  the  best 
Mathematician,  .to  demonstrate,  -that  they  can  so  much  as 
..frame  a  Global  Circle  without  the  least  gibbosity  or  con- 
cavity therein.  1848  Loud.  Jlfaf.  119  According  to  the 
modern  System  ..  there  is  no  Uppe^,-Jlor  Under,  the  Earth 
being  global. 

t  Glo-bar,  a.  Obs.     ff.  as  prec.  +  -AB.]     =prec. 

1699  PUt.  Trans.  XXI.  298  The  French  call  this  Shell 
the  Purse,  because  there  is  joyn'd  to  it's  long  and  narrow 
Mouth  ..a  Globar  {printed  Glolar]  puff,  like  a  full  Bag, 
or  Purse,  a  1711  KEN  Hymnothto  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  49 
He . .  flew . .  Down  to  the  dusky  Air,  to  gather  Cloud,  Which 
in  its  Globar  Form  should  them  enshroud. 

Globard,  var.  GLOWBABD,  Obs. 

Globate  (gl0«-b«'t,  -/t),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  glo- 
bdt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  glob-are  to  form  into  a  mass  or 
globe,  f.  glob-us  GLOBE  si.]  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  globe,  b.  (See  quot.  1854.) 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Globule.  Applied 
to  glands  that  are  formed  of  lymphatic  vessels  connected 
together  by  cellular  membrane,  and  which  pass  out  again, 
having  no  excretory  duct.  1860  GOSSE  Brit.  Sea-Anem.  fy 
Corals  p.  xxxiv,  Globate  Cnidse.  Ibid,  p.  xxxvi,  The  cnidx 
of  the  spiral  and  globate  kinds. 

Globated  (gl^-b^ted),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ED  i.]  Formed  into  a  globe.  Also  Jig: 


holism  lay  then  around  the  heart  of  the  boy  in  his  book,  his 
violin,  his  kite  !  1888  tr.  Kenan's  Hist.  People  Israel  I.  239 
He  [JahvehJ  was  the  universal  rouall  under  a  globated  form, 
a  kind  of  condensed  electric  mass. 

t  Globbe,  glubbe,  v.  Obs.  rare  -  '.  [Onoma- 
topoeic :  cf.  GLOFF,  GLOP,  GULP.]  trans.  To  gulp 
down  (liquor);  to  eat  gluttonously.  Hence 
Olo  bber,  a  glutton. 


that  mysreuleth  his  Inwitte,  And  that  be  glotouns  globbares 
[v.r.  glubberes,  clobberis],  her  god  is  her  wombe. 

Globe  (gl^b),  sb.  Also  7  glob.  [a.  F.  globe, 
ad.  L.  globus  a  round  body  or  mass ;  a  ball,  sphere, 
etc.  The  ME.  glob(be,  glub(be,  GLUB,  used  by 
Wyclif  to  render  L.  globus  in  the  sense  '  body  of 
men  ',  etc.  is  prob.  etymologically  distinct.] 

1.  A  body  having  (accurately  or  approximately) 
the  form  of  a  SPHERE. 

1551  RECORDS  Pathw.  Knowl.  i.  Defin.,  But  in  a  Globe, 
(whiche  is  a  bodie  rounde  as  a  bowle)  there  is  but  one 
platte  forme,  and  one  bounde.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr,  Glasse  15  A  diameter  of  a  sphere,  or  globe,  is  any 
lyne  drawen  thorowe  the  same,  goyng  by  the  center  of  the 


globes,  covered  with  leade.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr. 
HI.  ii.  §  18  Ail  those  particles  were  not  at  first  Spnaerical, 
because  many  such  little  Globes  joyned  together  will  not  fill 
up  a  continued  space.  1783  FRANKLIN  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
(18^3)  424  The  experiment  of  a  vast  Globe  [a  balloon]  sent 
up  into  the  air,  much  talk'd  of  here  at  present.  !7&4CowpER 
Task  vi.  155  The  other  tall  [foot-note  The  Guelder  Rose], 
and  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom  Of  neighbouring 
Cypress. .  Hersilver  globes.  1812-16  J.  SmTttPanoramaSci. 
if  Art.  1. 277  The  earth  is  not  a  perfect  globe.  1821  SHELLEY 
Protneth.  Unb.  ni.  iii.  139  Bright  golden  globes  Of  fruit, 
suspended  in  their  own  green  heaven.  1854  TOMLINSON 
Arago's  Astron.  55  The  sun  is  an  immense  globe,  1,300,000 
times  greater  than  the  earth.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
III.  616  In  the  form  of  a  globe,  round  as  from  a  lathe. 

'to.  fig.  A  complete  or  perfect  body,  a  'full- 
orbed'  combination. 

1607-12  BACON  Ess.,  Gt.  Place  (Arb.)  284/1  In  the  dis- 
charge of  thie  place,  sett  before  thee  the  best  Exemples ; 
For  Imitacion  is  aGlobeof  Preceptes.  1643  MILTON  Apol. 
Smect.  (1851)  300  No  sooner  did  the  force  of  so  much  united 
excellence  meet  in  one  globe  of  brightnesse  and  efficacy, 
but  [etc.], 

to.   A  fire-ball  (see  quot.).   Obs. 

1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  gb,  Of  Shields,  Globes  or 
bowles.      These  Meteors  also  have  their  name  of  their 
fashion,  because  they. .  appeare  to  be  round, 
t  d.  The  SPHERE  of  a  planet.  Obs.  rare. 

'559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  41  The  Fyre.  .shal 
ascend  above  them,  and  be  next  the  Globe  of  the  Slone. 

2.  The  (or  this)  globe,  the  earth,  t  Formerly 
often  the  globe  of  (the)  earth,  of  the  world;  the 
earthly  or  terrestrial  globe  (cf.  BALL  sb.  2). 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  9  The  hole  globe  of 
the  world  hath  been  sayled  aboute.  1575  App.  <$•  Yirg .  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  113  Gods  that  rule  the  skies,  The  Globe, 
and  eke  the  Element.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  102  We 
the  Globe  can  compasse  soone,  Swifter  then  the  wandring 
Moone.  c  1630  RISDON  Surv.  Devon  §  102  (1810)  204  He 
was  the  second  that  circumpassed  the  earthly  globe,  a  1649 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  23  The  sun,  from  east  to  west 
who  all  doth  see,  On  this  low  glob  sees  nothing  like  to  thee. 
1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Mar  i  Apr.,  I 
wish  . .  you  were  . .  regular  in  letting  me  know  what  passes 
on  your  side  of  the  globe.  1752  HUME  Ess.  fy  Treat.  (1777) 
I.  219  The  same  set  of  manners  will  follow  a  nation  . .  over 
the  whole  globe.  1769  WESLEY  Jrnl.  8  Sept.  (1827)  III. 
369  The  globe  of  earth  . .  can  hardly  afford  a  more  pleasing 
scene.  1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  183  Thro'  the  shadow 
of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger  day.  1891  Speaker 
2  May  534/1  The  harnessing  of  electricity  to  the  commerce 
of  the  globe. 
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b.  One  of  the  planetary  or  celestial  bodies. 
C1S66  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuau's  Thcat.  World  Sivb,  If 
thou  art  minded  to  surpassc  al  ye  globes  of  the  firmament, 
and  see  what  is  there  contained.  1651  DAVENANT  Gondibert 
II.  v.  xx,  Those  vaste  bright  Globes  . .  Were  made  but  to 
f"end  our  little  Hall.  1840  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Sen,,. 
(1842)  V.  iv.  56  Supposing  a  man  told  that  he  should  sud- 
denly be  carried  off  to  some  unknown  globe  in  the  heavens. 

3.  A  spherical  structure  on  whose  surface  is  de- 
picted the  geographical  configuration  of  the  earth 
(terrestrial  globe),  or  the  arrangement  of  the  con- 
stellations (celestial  globe). 

The  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes  were  formerly  included 
under  the  name  of  the  globes,  esp.  in  the  phrase  (to  learn, 
teach)  the  use  of  the  globes. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newt  Ind.  (Arb.)  8  In  the  moste  parte 
of  Globes  and  Mappes  they  see  the  continente  or  fyrme  land. 
1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  114  note.  An  objec- 
tion against  the  terestriall  Globe.  1592  DEE  Camp.  Rehears. 
(Chetham)  28  Two  globes  of  Gerardus  Mercators  best 
making  on  which  were  my  divers  reformations  both  geo- 
graphical!, and  celestiall.  1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del. 
(1635)  i.  vii.  166  A  Mappe  differs  from  a  Globe,  in  that  the 
Globe  is  a  round  solide  body,  more  neerely  representing  the 
true  figure  of  the  Earth.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  218, 1  have 
observ  d .  .several  magnitudes  of  Stars  less  then  those  of  the 
six  magnitudes  commonly  recounted  in  the  Globes.  1701 
WALLIS  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  SO  I.  329  With  arithmetick,  and 
the  use  of  the  globes.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anted. 
Paint.  (1786)  III.  25  The  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes,  the 
largest  that  had  then  ever  been  printed.  1866  MRS.  GASKELL 
Wives  ff  Dau.  I.  xi.  131,  I  suppose  you've  been  taught 
music,  and  the  use  of  globes,  and  French,  and  all  the  usual 
accomplishments. 

4.  The  golden  ball  or  orb  bome  along  with  the 
sceptre  as  an  emblem  of  sovereignty  (cf.  BALL 
sb.  3). 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  158  In  Christianitie  there  is  now 
appropriated  to  supreme  Princes  a  Globe,  and  an  infixt 
Crosse.  1636  MASSINCER  Gt.  Dk.  Florence  i.  i,  If  I  had 
beene  the  heire  Of  all  the  Globes  and  Scepters  mankind 
bowes  to,  At  my  best  you  had  deserv'd  me.  1688  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  2309/3  At  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  the  Emperor 
stood  up,  holding  his  Scepter  m  one  Hand,  and  the  Globe 
in  the  other.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Mar.  156/1  The  globe  and 
cross  . .  shew  him  to  have  been  a  . .  King.  1780  COWPER 
Table  T.  30  The  globe  and  sceptre  in  such  hands  misplaced, 
Those  ensigns  of  dominion,  how  disgraced  !  1813  SCOTT 
Trienn.  in.  xxxv,  With  crown,  with  sceptre,  and  with 
globe,  Emblems  of  empery. 

5.  Anat.  Globe  of  the  eye,  ocular  globe,  the  eye- 
ball (see  quot.  1885). 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  162  The  globe  [of  a 
fish's  eye],  .is  furnished  behind  with  a  muscle,  which  serves 
to  lengthen  or  flatten  it  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  animal.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  510/2  It  [the 
tissue]  abounds,  .around  the  globe  of  the  eye.  1870  ROLLES- 
TON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  54  The  globe  of  the  eye  consists  of 
two  segments,  the  anterior  of  which  is  more  or  less  conical. 
1879.57.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  468  Three  females  and  one 
mafe  . .  were  admitted  for  enucleation  of  wasted  globes. 
1885  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Ocular  globe,  the  eyeball  after  the 
separation  of  its  muscles  and  outer  connections. 

6.  A  glass  vessel  of  approximately  spherical  form; 
esp.  a.  a   glass   lamp-shade ;   b.   a  vessel    filled 
with  water,  used  for  exhibiting  ornamental  fish, 
or  as  a  lens. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  Pref.  E,  A  pretty  large  Globe  of 
Glass,  fill'd  with  exceeding  clear  Brine.  1776  G.  SEMPLE 
Building  in  Water  142  The  Globes,  .must  be  made  of  very 
thick  white  Glass.  1796  Hist.  Ned  Evans  I.  10,  I  met 
a  post  chaise  and  four  on  the  turnpike  road  :  it  had  globes 
with  lights  in  them.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  179  This  instru- 
ment consists  of  a  very  strong  glass  tube  . .  and  ends  in  a 
globe  of  1.2  or  1.3  inch  in  diameter.  1839  CHATTO  Wood 
Engraving  viii.  652  Filling  a  large  transparent  glass-globe 
with  clear  water,  and  placing  it  in  such  a  manner,  .that  the 
light  after  passing  through  the  globe,  may  fall  directly  on 
the  block.  1873  STRWART  Conserv.  Force  i.  8  A  glass  globe 
containing  numerousgold-fish.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod. 
Par.  Churches  194  Globes  are  seldom  used  in  churches. 
1885  Harpers  Mag.  Mar.  592/2  It  was  a  new  lamp,  with 
a.  .figured  globe. 

7.  Mil.  fa.  A  kind  of  grenade.  Obs. 

1672  W.  T.  Mil.  $  Mar.  Discipline  III.  Compl.  Gunner 
in.  ix.  7  There  is  given  to  these  sort  of  Globes  the  names  of 
Granadoes.  Ibid.  in.  xiii.  10  Stinking  Globes  are  made  to 
annoy  the  Enemy. 

b.  Globe  of  compression  (  =  F.  globe  de  compres- 
sion) :  an  overcharged  mine,  the  explosion  of  which 
produces  a  crater  of  greater  radius  than  depth. 

1838  Penny^  Cycl.  XI.  263/2  Globe  of  Compression,  a  name 
given  by  Belidor  to  mines  in  which  the  highest  charges  of 
powder  are  employed.  . .  They  were  first  employed  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  1762,  at  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz.  1876 
in  VOYLE  Milit.  Diet.  s.v.  Compression. 

8.  In  imitation  of  a  Latin  use  :  A  compact  body 
(of  persons). 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Chrisfs  Triumph  xiii.  Out  there  flies 
A  globe  of  winged  Angels,  swift  as  thought.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  II.  512  Him  round  A  Globe  of  fierie  Seraphim 
inclos'd.  1837  Blackw.  Mag.  XLII.  113  The  Bashkirs 
ollected  into  '  globes '  and  '  turms  ',  as  their  only  means  of 
meeting  the  long  lines  of  descending  Chinese  cavalry. 

f9.  Path.  =  GLOBUS.  Obs. 

1758  R.  BROOKES  Gen.  Pract.  Physic  II.  122  Then  they  feel 
a  sort  of  a  Globe  arise  from  the  lower  Part  of  the  Belly  to  the 
Hyphochondria  and  Diaphragm. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  General  combinations, 
as  globe ••maker;  globe-maki>ig\'b\.  sb. ;  globe-billed, 
-cheeked,  -engirdling,  -girding  ppl.  adjs. ;  globe- like 
adj. ;  globe-wise  adv. 

1847  CKAIC,  "Glotc-billed  curaisovi,  in  Ornithology,  the 


GLOBE. 

CraJl  globicera  of  tinnitus,  a  native  of  Guiana.  1819  W 
I'KNNAM  Pofutrr  .Storm  d  (1827)  18  Around  the  altar 
prance  and  pace  *Clob»chedcit  Fun.  i6aa  DKAYTON  Pely- 


olb.  xix.   ;o7  'Globe-engirdling   Drake,  the   Nauall   Palme 


I.  JONES  Stone-llcng  (1725)  67  Unto  Vesta.,  they  built 
Temples  of  a  round  Form  Globelike.  1657  W.  COLES 
Adam  in  Eden  Ixi.  117  The  Globe-like  Throat-worts,  .grow 
naturally  in  divers  places  beyond  the  Seas.  1740  HARRIS 
in  PHI  Trans.  XLI.  324  The  "Globe-makers  might  save  us 
the  I  rouble  and  Expence  of  having  these  graduated  Slips 
of  Brass,  by  dividing  some  Meridian.  1878  C.  H.  COOTE  in 
Irons.  New  Shaks.  Sac.  98  It  was  a  '  new  map  '  on  a  new 
projection  made  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  globe-makers  of 
his  time.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  986/2  In  the  history  of 
globe-making,  the  name  of  Ferguson,  the  mathematician, 
has  an  honourable  place.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dye ts  drie  Dinner 
F  vij,  [Artichokes]  somewhat  resemble  Pine-apples,  consist- 
ing of  many  skales,  compacted  "Globe-wise.  1698  LISTER 
Journ.  Paris  (1699)  192  In  the  Orangerie  were,  .two  pair  of 
Mirtles  in  Cases,  cut  Globe-wise. 

b.  Special  combinations:  globe-amaranth(us 
(see  AMARANTH  3) ;  f  globe-animal,  -animalcule, 
a  minute  globular  locomotive  organism  (Volvox 
globator) ;  globe-artichoke =ABTICHOKE  i ;  globe- 
cook  (see  quot.);  globe-ciowfoot-g-looe-Jloiucr; 
globe-daisy,  Globularia  vu/garis  ;  •)•  globe-dial, 
a  sun-dial  in  the  form  of  a  globe ;  f  globe-fennel, 
some  variety  of  fennel;  globe-fish,  a  fish  of 
globular  form,  esp.  one  of  the  Tetrodonlidee  or 
Diodontidse,  which  assume  this  shape  by  inflation  ; 
globe-flower,  Trollius  europ&us,  a  ranunculaceous 
plant  with  yellow  flowers ;  globe-lamp,  a  lamp  in 
which  the  light  is  protected  by  a  globe ;  globe- 
lightning  =  FIRE-BALL  i  ;  globe-loadstone,  a 
spherical  magnet ;  globe-ranunculus  =  globe- 
flower  ;  globe-sight,  a  front  sight  for  a  rifle,  etc. 
consisting  of  a  ball  or  disk ;  globe-slater,  a  sessile- 
eyed  crustacean  of  the  genus  Sphseroma  ;  globe- 
thistle,  a  name  for  species  of  Echinops ;  globe- 
trotter, one  who  goes  globe-trotting ;  globe-trot- 
ting, extensive  and  hurried  travelling  over  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  sight-seeing;  globe-valve 
(see  quot.). 

1733  MILLER  Gardeners  Diet.  (ed.  2)  I,  Amarantoides, 
"Globe  Amaranthus  or  Everlasting  Flower.  1755  JOHNSON 
(citing  M I  LLER),  Globeamaranth.  1806  PBISCI  LLA  WAKEFI  ELD 
Dom.  Recreat,_  vi.  92  The  "globe  animal,  so  named  on  account 
of  its  form,  which  is  like  a  round  ball  without  any  appearance 
of  head,  tail,  or  fins.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  II.  i.  275  This 
little  cell,  so  well  known  to  the  older  observers  as  the  "globe- 
animalcule  or  revolving-cell.  1858  GLENNY  Card.  Evtry-dav 
Bk.  219/1  *Globe  Artichoke.  1882  Garden  n  Mar.  169/3 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  plantations  of  Globe  Artichokes. 
1875  KNIGHT  Dict.Mech.,*Globe-cock,(orinet\y  a  sphere  with 
astern  by  which  it  was  moved,  .nowacircular  disk  of  similar 
use,  and  retaining  the  name.  1597  GERAKDE  Herbal  H. 
cccli.  810  The  globe  flower  is  called  ..in  English  "Globe 
Crowfoote,  Troll  flowers,  and  Lockron  gowlons.  Ibid. 
u.  cxciii.  §  7.  512  The  blewe  Daisie  is  called  . .  in  English 
blew  Daisies  and  "Globe  Daisie.  1625  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  I.  183  For  gilding  and  working  y«  "globe 
dialls./3.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  372/2  A  Ball,  or 
Globe  Dial,  to  shew  the  Hour  without  a  Gnomon.  1713 
PETlVERin.Rfc7.rra/«.XXVni.i9oSmooth*Globe-Fenner 
1668  WiLKiNs^?tfn/C^ar.  11. 142  Fishes  of  a  hard  crustaceous 
skin  .  .Sphajrical  . .  [as]  Orbis  Scutatus,  "Globe-fish.  1735 
MORTIMER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIX.  113  Orbis  Ixvis  varie. 
gatus:  The  Glob- Fish.  1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist. 
(1888)  III.  289  Tetrodoniidx  ..  have  received  numerous 
popular  names,  such  as  swell-fish,  bottle-fish,  bellows-fish, 
egg-fish,  globe-fish  ..etc.  1597  "Globe  flower  [see  globe, 
crowfoot}.  1854  S.  THOMSON  Wild  Ft.  u.  97  The  . .  globe- 
flower.  1897  Daily  News  7  Jan.  6/7  The  boatswain  was 
taking  a  "globe  lamp  into  the  forepeak.  1888  TAIT  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  330/1 '  "Globe-lightning '  or  'fireball '. 
1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  170  Not  to  mention  how  hard  a 
thing  it  is  ;  first,  to  find  the  two  Polary  points  in  a  "Globe- 
Loadstone  [etc.].  1733  MILLER  Gardener's  Diet.  led.  2)  I, 
Helleboro-Kanunculus,  *GIobe  Ranunculus  vulgo.  1884 
Harpers  Mag.  Aug.  367/1  At  this  short  distance  you  don't 
care  for  the  peep  and  "globe  sights.  1879  ROSSITER  Diet. 
Set.  Terms  s.v.  Globe,  "Globe-slaters  =  Sphyroma.  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  u.  cccclxii.  990  Cardttus  Globosits  . .  is 
called  in  English,  "Globe  Thistle,  and  Ball-Thistle.  1658 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  M.  47  And  he  that  inquireth 
into  the  little  bottom  of  the  globe-thistle,  may  finde  that  gal- 
lant bush  arise  from  a  scalpe  of  like  disposure.  1754  MARTYN 
Rousseau's  Bot.  xxvi.  404^  Common  Globe-thistle  is  so  called 
from  the  flowers  growing  in  globular  heads.  1883  STEVENSON 
Silverado  Sq.  i  It  is  no  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  summary 
"globe-trotter.  1880  Daily  News  6  May  4/8  The  season  for 
"globe-trotting  . .  has  seriously  set  in.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  *Globe-valve,  i.  A  ball-valve,  one  of  a  spherical  shape. 
. .  2.  A  valve  inclosed  in  a  globular  chamber. 
Globe  (gl<?ub),  v.  Also  7  glob.  [f.  prec. ;  cf. 
L.  globarc.\ 

1.  trans.  To  form  into  a  globe.  Also  refl. 
1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  u.  iii,  Yet  is  it  [Self-respect,  pre- 
viously designated  as '  the  radical  moisture '  of  'every  worthy 
enterprize ']  not  incontinent  to  bound  it  self,  as  humid  things 
are,  but  hath  in  it  a  most  restraining  and  powerful!  abstinence 
to  start  back,  and  glob  it  self  upward  from  . .  any  soile 
wherewith  it  may  peril  to  stain  itself.  1838  EMERSON  Addr. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  191  The  moral  traits 
which  are  all  globed  into  every  virtuous  act  and  thought. 
1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  598  The  great  stars  that  globed 
themselves  in  Heaven.  1876  G.  MEREDITH  Beauch.  Career 
I.  vii.  loi  A  small  round  brilliant  moon  hung  almost  globed 
in  the  depths  of  heaven. 
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GLOBED. 

2.  iittr.  To  assume  or  have  the  form  of  a  globe. 

1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  III.  275  My  eyes  globed 
luminous  Through  orbits  of  blue  shadow.  1889  E.  ARNOLD 
Li.  WorMv.  (1891)  223  So  the  dew  Globes  on  a  grass-blade. 

Hence  Glo'bing  ppl.  a. 

1861  THORNBURV  Turner  (1862)  I.  30  The  myriads  of 
houses  over  which  the  black  globing  dome  dominates. 

Globed  (gl<?"bd),  ppl.  a.    [f.  GLOBE  v.  +  ED2.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  globe. 

1820  KEATS  Melandt.  ii,  Then  glut  thy  sorrow  on  a  morn- 
ing rose  . .  Or  on  the  wealth  of  globed  peonies.  1850  MRS. 
BROWNING  Poems  I.  26  As  twilight  drifted  Through  the 
cedar  masses,  The  globed  sun  we  lifted.  1863  T.  WOOLNER 
My  Beautiful  Lady  86  Their  [birds']  fluttering  bursts  the 
globed  seeds. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  globe. 

1832  L.  HUNT  Poems  172  Of  the  old  kings  with  high 
exacting  looks,  Sceptred  and  globed.  1867  G.  MUSCRAVE 
Nooks  Old  France  II.  136  The  garden  walks  were  illumin- 
ated by  about  sixty  very  large  globed  gas-lamps. 

Globelet  (glou-blet).  nonce-wd.     [f.  GLOBE  st>. 

+  -LET.]     A  small  globe  or  globule  ;  a  drop. 
1839  BAILEY  Fes/us  xviii.  (1848)  185  Like  a  phosphor 
globelet  in  the  sea.     1885  RODEN  NOEL  in  Harper's  Mag, 
Apr.  813/2  Where  a  rainbow  globelet  crosses. 

Globerd(e,  var.  GLOWBABD,  glow-worm. 

Globical  (glp-bikal,  ^-a-bikal),  a.  [f.  GLOBE 
sb.  +  -10  +  -AL.] 

•(•1.  Globular,  spherical.   Ots. 

1611  DEKKER  London  Triumphing  A  4b,  The  earth  :  whose 
Globicall  Rotundity  is  Hieroglifically  represented  by  the 
wheele  of  the  Chariot.  1658  R.  FRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1821) 
p.  xv,  For  God  through  wisdom  hung  up  aloft  these  bright, 
shining,  and  globtcal  bodies,  whereby  to  illuminate  this 
stupendous  creation.  1698  A.  VAN  LEEUWENHOEK  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XX.  170  A  Globical  Roundness. 

2.  Her.  Having  the  general  outline  circular. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  i.  44/2  It  is  also  Blazoned  a  Cross 
Patee  Globicall  (and  Patee  Circulated  or  Circuled).  1818-40 
BERKY  Encycl.  Herald.  I,  Globical,  or  Convex^  circular  on 
the  outside.  1847  Gloss.  Herald,  s.  v.  Cross,  The  Cross 
patiee  aliste  or  globical  is  a  circle  in  general  outline  instead 
of  a  square. 

Hence  t  Glo'bically  adv. 

1671  W.  T.  Mil.  $  Marit.  Discipline  in.  Compl.  Gunner 
in.  ix.  7  The  Hand  Granadoes.  .are  Globically  or  perfectly 
round  and  hollow  in  their  interior  part  in  manner  of  a  Sphere. 

GlobiferouS  (gl0»bi'feres),a.  Ent.  [f.'L.globi- 
GLOBE  sb.  +  -FERGUS.]  Having  a  globe  or  bnlb 
at  the  end  of  the  antennae. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Enlomol.  IV.  323  GlobiferouS,  when  the 
setigerous  joint  [of  the  antenna;]  is  larger  than  the  preceding 
one,  and  globose. 

II  Globigerina  (gV«bi|d3er9i-na).  PI.  globi- 
gerinae.  [mod.L.,  f.  L.  globi-,  globus  GLOBE  sb.  + 
-ger  carrying  +  -ina  -INE  ;  named  by  D'Orbigny  in 
1826.]  A  foraminiferous  rhizopod,  found  in  im- 
mense numbers  in  deep  parts  of  the  ocean. 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1863  LYELL  Axtif.  Man  xiv.  268  Their 
stomachs  were  full  of  globigerina,  of  which  foraminiferous 
creatures . .  the  oozy  bed  of  the  ocean  at  that  vast  depth  was 
found  to  be  exclusively  composed.  1875  DAWSON  Daiun  of 
Life  iv.  89  In  the  Globigerinae  ..  only  eight  or  ten  segments 
are  ordinarily  produced  by  continuous  gemmation.  1880 
A.  R.  WALLACE  Isl.  Life  vl.  89  The  Globigerinae  have  been 
shown  by  the  Challenger  explorations  to  abound  in  all 
moderately  warm  seas. 

b.  attrib.,  as  globigerina-shelh ;  also  globige- 
rina-mud,  -ooze,  deep-sea  mud  or  chalky  ooze, 
consisting  of  decayed  globigerinse. 

1872  DANA  Corals  ii.  143  A  mud  full  of  foraminifers, 
Globigerina  mud,  as  it  is  called  from  the  species  characteriz- 
ing it.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  xvi.  270  There  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  that  pure  and  clean  Globigerina  shells 
contain  any  appreciable  proportion  of  such  mineral  matter. 
1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  Isl.  Life  vi.  87  The  white  oceanic 
mud,  or  Globigerina-ooze,  found  in  all  the  great  oceans  at 
depths  varying  from  250  to  nearly  3,000  fathoms, 

Globigerine  (glo«bi-dgerin),  a.  [See  prec. 
and  -INK?)  Belonging  to  the  Globigerinse. 

1869  Student's  Mag.  Feb.  33  Globigerine  deposits.  1880 
Nature  XXI.  210  The  areas  occupied  by  the  globigerine,  or 
calcareous  '  ooze  . 

Globin  (glau-bin).  [f.  L.  glob-its  GLOBE  sb.  + 
-IN.]  (See  quot.) 

1877  FOSTER  Physiol.  n.  ii.  241  The  proteid  which  is  pre- 
cipitated when  a  solution  of  haemoglobin  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  though  belonging  to  the  globulin  family  has  characters 
of  us  own.  It  has  been  named  by  Preyer  globin. 

t  Glo'biness.  Obs.  rare- •".  [f.  GLOBY  + -NESS.] 

1611  COTGR.,  Rondeur,  roundnesse,  globinesse. 

Globird,  var.  GLOWBARD,  Obs.,  glow-worm. 

tGlo'bist.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  GLOBED.  +  -IST.] 
One  versed  in  the  use  of  the  globes. 

1642  HowELL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  87  Being  a  good  Globist, 
hee  will  quickly  find  the  Zenith,  the  distances,  the  climes 
and  the  Parallells,  and  distances  of  Regions. 

Globoid  (glo»-boid),  «. and  sb.    [f.  GLOBED  + 

-OID.] 

A.  adj.  Of  approximately  globular  form. 

1887  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly -XXX..  324  These  bush-retreats  of 
the  mice  were  all  distinctly  globular,  or  globoid. 

B.  sb.  Bot.  (See  quots.) 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs"  Bot.  52  Non-crystalline, 
roundish,  or  clustered  granules,  known  as  Globoids.  These 
are  a  double  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphate,  in  which 
DL  1:!tter  base  is  great'y  'n  excess.  1885  G.  L.  GOODALE 
Physiol.  Bot.  (1892)  47  Amorphous  or  globular  concretions 
.  .known  as  globoids. 
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Globose  (gl<?ubJu's),  a.  [ad.  L.  globos-tts,  f. 
globits  GLOBE  ;  cf.  OF.  globeiix,  GLOBOUS.]  Hay- 
ing the  form  of  a  globe ;  completely  or  approxi- 
mately spherical.  Now  only  in  scientific  use. 

^1475  in  \\th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  III.  (1887) 
15  In  the  begynnynge  when  thow  made  all  of  nowght,  A 
globose  mater,  and  derke  undur  confusion.  1667  MILTON 


Globose  Tumors.  1757  PULTNEY  ibid.  L,.  01  ine  iruit  is  a 
globose  berry.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  i.  140  The  leek, 
with  crown  globose  and  reedy  stem.  1822-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  74  It  is  then  that  the  breasts  assume  a 
globose  plumpness.  1874  CoQM£Ml  N.  W.  133  The  egg 
is  usually  rather  globose. 

d&tfdUqunU*.)  i667MiLTON/'.^.v.753  All  the  Earth,  And 
all  the  Sea,  from  one  entire  globose  Stretcht  into  Longitude. 

Hence  Globo-sely  adv.,  Olobo-seness. 

1737  BAILEY,  Globoseness.  1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Did., 
Globoselyelliptical,  between  spherical  and  oval.  1854 
WOODWARD  Mollnsca  \\.  162  Helix  Pomaiia  ..  Shell  .. 
globosely  depressed  or  conoidal.  1880  WATSON  in  Jml. 
Linn.  Sec.  XV.  No.  82.  98  Shell— globosely  conical. 

Globosity  (gl<?nb^'siti).  [ad.  late  L.  globosi- 
tat-em  :  see  GLOBOSE  and  -ITY.]  The  condition  of 
being  globose  ;  roundness,  rotundity.  Also,  a 
globose  or  rounded  part. 

«i6S7BALFOUR^w«.  Scotl.  (1824-5)  H.  74  Intheglobositie 
therof;  to  admire  his  wisdoome.  1662  H.  MORE  Pkihs. 
Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  20  At  which  Timidity  of  mine  none 
can  justly  wonder  that  considers  how  shie  the  ancient 
Fathers  were  of  the  Globosity  of  the  Earth.  1811 
PINKERTON  Pttral.  I.  109  When  ..  the  figures  ..  are  more 
turgid,  and  each  part  disfigured  with  some  globosity,  it  is 
proDable  that  they  were  formed  with  a  little  auger  or  trepan. 
1830  Examiner  53/1  The  Johnsonian  globosity  of  his  penods. 
1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  hnfr.  xvi.  (1857)  265  The  trunk  .. 
wearing  alt  its  huger  globosities  behind. 

t  Globe  SOUS,  £•  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  L. globos-ns 
GLOBOSE  -*-  -ous.]  =  GLOBOSE. 

1681  WHARTON  Eclipses  Wks.  (1683)  103  The  earth  is  not 
cubical,  nor  pyramidal  . .  but  on  every  side  perfectly  Round, 
or  terminated  by  a  Globosous  Figure. 

Globous  (glJu'bas),  a.  [ad.  F.  globeux  (obs.) 
or  L.  globos-m  GLOBOSE.]  =  GLOBOSE.  Now  rare. 

The  form  is  frequent  in  the  i?th  and  early  i8th  c.  Johnson 
distinguishes  globous^  and  globose  on  metrical  grounds. 
*  When  the  accent  is  intended  to  be  on  the  last  syllable,  the 
word  should  be  written  globose,  when  on  the  first  globous* 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  City  God  300  The  ayre  thickning 
it  selfe  into  a  globous  body,  produceth  a  world.  1615 
CROOKE  Body  of  Man  433  Though  the  figure  of  the 
head  be  round,  yet  is  it  not  exquisitely  and  to  a  haire 
globous,  but  somewhat  long.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v,  649 
Wider  farr  Then  all  this  globous  Earth  in  Plain  outspred. 
1712  BLACKMORE  Creation  22  That  they  [atoms]  Should 
muster  there.  .And  draw  together  in  a  globous  form.  1700 
E.  SIBLY  Astrol.  (1792)  I.  15  The  earth  is  a  wheel  or  globe 
of  sea  and  land,  circumscribed  by  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
globous  too.  1865  GIOLEY  Aktcs  136  The  azure  sky  Which 
vaults  the  globous  earth. 

Hence  Glo  bonsly  adv.,  Glo'bousness. 

1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  etc.  276,  I  shall  define  the 
cheeks  to  be  those  parts  of  the  face  which  from  the  mouth 
arise  globously  and  most  eminent.  1683 Phil.  7V««j.  XIII. 
207  These  Globules  then  changed  into  the  form  of  couls  . . 
and  then  they  retook  their  former  globousness. 

Globular  (glp-bifflSi),  a.  [a.  L.  type  *globu- 
lariS)  f.  globulus  GLOBULE  ;  cf.  F.  globulaire. 

Although  etymologically  related  to  GLOBULE,  the  word  is 
commonly  employee!  in  senses  corresponding  to  those  of 
GLOBE,  in  place  of  GLOBOSE  ;  for  other  examples  of  the  same 
phenomenon  see  -ULAR.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  globe;  spherical,  round. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  Globular,  Round,  like  a  Globe. 

Bae\pn\.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig,  Sacr.  in.  ii.  §  18  Globular 
particles.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Pkilos.  8  Her  eye  is  large  and 
globular.  1691-1701  NORRIS  Ideal  Worldi.  ii.  51  At  the  pre- 
sence of  a  globular  body  I  have  naturally  excited  in  me  the 
idea  of  a  perfect  globe  or  sphere.  i77»-84CooK  Voy.  (1750) 
IV.  1239  In  this  station  two  globular  hills  appeared  near  its 
N.  E.  part.  1800  VISCE  Hydrostat.  x.  (1806)  97  It  is  better 
to  make  the  bulb  flat  than  globular.  1866  G.  MACDONALD 
Ann.  Q.  Neigkb.  ix.  (1878)  140  From  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
.  -hung  a  globular  lamp.  1868  E.  P.  WRIGHT  Ocean  World 
\.  15  Minute  globular  creatures,  called  Noctilucce. 

2.  Composed  of  globules. 

1733  CHEYNE  Eng.  Malady  n.  i.  §5  (1734)  118  The  Blood 
..  separates  into  two  Parts,  one  of  a  more  glutinous  and 
solid  Texture,  call'd  the  Globular.  1830  KNOX  Anat.  61 
There  is  at  first  no  determinate  texture  in  the  organs  ;  there 
are  not  even  globules  at  the  commencement.  At  a  later 
period,  the  entire  mass  of  the  body  appears  globular  or 
granulated.  1885  Spd,  Soc.  Lex.^  Globular  dentine*  a  layer 
of  dentine,  presenting  rounded  masses,  lying  immediately 
beneath  the  enamel. 

3.  Globular  projection ,that  method  of  map-making 
in  which  the  sphere  is  represented  as  it  would  ap- 
pear if  viewed  from  a  distance  =  half  the  chord  of 
90°.     Globular  chart)  a  chart  on  this  projection, 
Globular  sailing  (see  quot.  1838). 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.»  Globular  chart .  .Globular  sail- 
ing. 1736  R.  ROLT  Diet.  Trade  <$•  Com.  s.v.  C/tart,  Globular 
Chart,  is  a  projection  so  called,  from  the  conformity  it  bears 
to  the  globe  itself.  1838  Pe nny  Cycl.  XI.  263/2  Globular 
Projection.  Ibid.t  Globular  sailing,  a  term  of  navigation, 
employed  to  denote  the  sailing  from  one  place  to  another 
over  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  or  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween the  two  places. 

Hence  CHolmla-rity,  Glo-bularness,  the  pro- 
perty of  being  globular ;  Glo'bnlarly  adv. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Glolularness^  the  same  as  Globoseness. 
1809  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  344  The  globularity 


GLOBULITE. 

of  expectorated  matter.  i8ia  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  P kilos.  68 
It  is  the  same  force  (cohesion),  which,  .gives  globularity  to 
fluids.  1826-34  Good**  Bk.  Nat.  (ed.  3}  II.  73  The  globu- 


When  a  man  has  no  perceptible  eyelids  and  when  his  eyes 
globularly  project  so  far  out  of  his  head,  that  [etc.]. 
Globule  (glp'biwl).     Also  7  globul,  8  globle. 
[a.    F.  globtiie*  ad.  L.  globulus   (dim.   of  globus 
GLOBE),  round  lump,  ball,  pill.] 

1.  A  spherical  body  of  small  size ;  a  round  drop 
(of  water,  etc.)*     Biol.  Applied  to  many  minute 
spherical  structures,  e.g.  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Pkilos.  44  In  that  Meal-like  Powder  of 
Mercurins  Costneticust  were  globules  of  $  plainly  discern- 
able.  x68a  T.  GIBSON  Anat.  100  It  seems  to  be  compacted 
out  of  many  Globules  or  knots  included  in  a  common  mem- 
brane. iToa  E.  BAYNARD  Cold  Baths  \\.  (1709)  322  The  con- 
stituent Parts  of  that  Fluid  [the  Blood],  viz.  the  Globles, 
being  broken  and  destroy'd.  z8»  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem. 
Philos.  68  When  two  particles  of  quicksilver  are  brought  into 
apparent  contact  they  may  be  made  to  unite  and  form  one 
globule.  1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  v\.{\%-y$  155  Avertical 
stratum  of  vapour,  consisting  of  exceedingly  minute  globules 
of  water.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  y.  251  The  saturation,  .of 
the  snow . .  enables  the  air  to  form  itself  into  globules. 

Comb.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  693/1  The  yolk  is  . , 
marked  with  two  rows  of  small  spots,  globule-like. 

2.  Bot.  The  antheridium  or   male  reproductive 
organ  of  Characex  (see  quots.). 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  326  In  the  axillae  of  the 
uppermost  whorls  . .  the  organs  of  reproduction  take  their 
origin ;  they  are  of  two  kinds,  one  called  the  nucule,  the 
other  the  globule.  1858  CARPENTER  Ver.  Phys.  §  776  The 
fructification  of  the  Characeae  is  of  two  kinds,  nucules,  and 
globules,  both  of  them  seated  in  the  axils  of  the  branchlets. 

3.  A  small  pill  or  pilule,   such   as   is  used  in 
homoeopathy. 

1849  LVTTON  Caxtons  HI.  v,  My  father  had  not  as  much 
pride  as  a  homoeopathist  could  have  put  into  a  globule. 
1874  SPURCEON  Treas.  Da-v.  Ps.  xci.  3  Too  many  among  us . . 
place  more  reliance  in  a  phial  or  a  globule  than  in  the  Lord 
and  giver  of  life.  1876  B'NESS  BUNSEN  in  Hare  Life  (1879) 
II.  viii.  467  Prescribe  sometimes  for  myself  the  globules. 

Hence  Olo'bnled ///.  a.,  formed  into  a  globule. 

1806  J,  GKAHAMK  Birds  Scot.  4  The  dew  that  globuled 
lies  upon  her  mottled  plumes. 

Globulet  (gV'bif/let).  rare.  [f.  GLOBULE  + 
-ET.]  A  small  or  minute  globule. 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  3040  To  this  Chapter  also  he  makes 
an  Appendix  of  Thorns,  Hairs,  and  Globulets,  explaining 
both  their  Constitution  and  Use.  1671  GREW  Anat,  Plants 
I.  v.  §  21  All  Flowers  have  their  Powders  or  Globulets. 
1802  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  494  Under  the  micro- 
scope, their  bodies  seem  to  be  covered  with  numerous  globu- 
lets  of  different  sizes. 

Globuliferous  (gl^biwli-feras),  a.  [f.  GLOBULE 
•f  -(I)FEBOUS.]  That  bears  or  produces  globules. 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  428  Calyx  s-cleft, 
segments  oval,  covered  with  short  globuliferous  hairs.  1862 
DANA  Man.  Geol*  71  Some  varieties  are  also  called  globuli- 
ferous when  the  concretions  are  isolated  globules  ana  evenly 
distributed  through  the  texture  of  a  rock.  1878  LAWRENCE 
tr.  Cotta's  Rocks  Class.  86  Spherulitic  or  Globuliferous. 

Globuliform  (glfbi/?lif/.nn),  a.  rare  —  1,  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -(I)FORM,]  Shaped  like  a  globule. 

1834  MCMLJRTR1E  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  382  The.  .genus 
.  .Monotama,  is  distinguished,  .by  the.  .globuliform  club. . 
of  the  antennae. 

Globuli  meter,  [f.  L.  globul-us  GLOBULE 
+  Gr.  ptrpw  measure,  -METEB.]  =H^MATO- 
METER  b.  1885  in  Syd.  Soc.  Ltx. 

Globulin  (glp'bi/flin).  Also  -ine.  [f.  GLOBULE 
+  -IN,  -INE.] 

1.  Bot.  A  name  for  starch-granules  and  chloro- 
phyll-granules. ?  Obs. 

1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  112  The  starch-like 
granules  called  Globuline  by  Turpin. 

2.  A  proteid  found  in  blood,  the  crystalline  lens, 
and  other  structures ;  one  of  the  two  constituents 
of  haemoglobin,  the  other  being  haematin  j  called 
also  CRYSTALLIN. 

1845  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  I.  88  In  the 
analysis  of  the  blood,  the  principal  component  parts,  the 
water,  albumen,  haematin,  globulin  and  fibrin,  are  usually 
determined.  1859  Fawner  Client.  548  Globulin  exists  in 
concentrated  solution  in  the  crystalline  lens,  and  in  the 
blood-globules.  1875  DARWIN  Insect iv.  PI.  vi.  134  How  far 
globulin  would  be  nutritious  to  animals  is  not  known. 

b.  pi.  General  name  of  a  class  of  proteids  in- 
soluble in  water,  of  which  globulin  is  the  type. 

1873  RALFE  Phys. Chem.  27  AH  the  albuminoids  are  remark- 
able for  their  instability,  .the  globulins  are  the  least.. stable 
of  the  whole  group. 

Globulism  (glfbuHiz'm).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM.] 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  homoeopathy  (see 
GLOBULE  3).  So  Ctlo-bnlist,  a  homceopathist. 

1857  DUNCLISON  Med.  Lex.,  Globulism^  Homoeopathy. 
1865  Daily  Tel.  15  July,  I  would  rather  be  killed  by  a 
legitimate  practitioner  than  get  well  under  the  hands  of  a 
globulist.  Ibid.  24  Nov.  5/1  We  shall  hear  the  glories  of 
globulism  sounded  throughout  Europe. 

Globulite  (glp-biwbit).  Min.  [f.  GLOBULE  •*• 
-ITE.]  pi.  Minute  rounded  bodies  developed  in 
the  process  of  devitrification. 

1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  x.  161  The  globulites  represent 
the  most  embryonic  stage  of  crystallogenesis. 

Hence  Globuli'tic  a.t  belonging  to,  or  contain- 
ing, globulites. 
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1884. Inter.  Jrnl.  Sci.Ser.  III.  XXVIII.  256  Between  these 
microlites  . .  could  be  detected  a  trace  of  pyroxene,  .with. . 
dark  globulin*:  base. 

Globuloid  (glf  'bi«loid),  a.  [{.  as  prec.  +  -oil).] 
' Resembling  a  globule  or  globules '  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

Globulose  (gl(rbi/21ous),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -OSE.] 
=  GLOBULOUS.  1840  in  fuaau  Bot.  Diet. 

Globulous  (gV'bidb*),  a.  Now  rare.  [a.  F. 
globukux."]  Having  the  form  of  a  globule  or  glo- 
bules;  consisting  of  globules.  \  Also  rarely  = 
GLOBULAR  i. 

1668  H.  MORE  Dhi.  Dial.  in.  xxviii.  (1713)  251  In  each  of 
these  Circles  was  there  also  a  small  Globulous  Speck.  1679 
M.  RUSDEN  Disc.  Bees  33  Where  they  [bees]  make  one 
entire  globulous  body  neer  the  upper  parts  of  the  Hive. 
1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  5  Small  Globulous  Work,  as  the 


'u^  iiiuAuw  4Hrw>>  i^.iert..  ;,  auum  \jiuimiuus  vvorK,  as  me 
neads  of  Pins  that  round  off  towards  the  Edges.  1786-7 
BONNYCASTLE  Astrou.  xix.  310  Des  Cartes  defines  it  to  be  a 
globulous  matter,  diffused  through  the  universe.  1868 
DUNCAN  Fig/tier's  Insect  World  iii.  113  The  antennae  are 
short,  with  a  second  globulous  articulation,  and  a  small 
terminal  hair. 

Hence  f  Glo'oulousness. 

1665  BOYLE  Exper.  Cold  715  The  same  drops,  .will  readily 
adhere  to  Gold,  and  lose  their  Globulousness  upon  it. 

II  Globus  (glou-bfci).  Path.  [L.  globus  GLOBE.] 
Short  for  globus  hystericus,  the  medical  term  for  a 
choking  sensation,  as  of  a  lump  in  the  throat,  to 
which  hysterical  persons  are  subject. 

1794-6  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  (1802)  II.  530  The  glotus  hys- 
terictts  consists  in  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  oesophagus. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Afeifled.  4)  III.  405  note,  The  epi- 
leptic patient  does  not  laugh  or  shed  tears  . .  neither  is 
globus  a  sensation  known  to  him.  1853  KANE  Grinnell 
Exp.  xxxiii.  293,  I  looked  at  him  [the  sun]  thankfully  with 
a  great  globus  in  my  throat.  1807  A  llbutts  Syst.  Med.  II. 
803  He  commonly  suffers  from  globus. 

Globy  (glflii-bi),  a.  [f.  GLOBE  16.  +  -Y!.] 
Globular,  spherical. 

1600  ROWLANDS  Letting  Humours  Blood  vii.  83  The  worlds 
whole  globy  round.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  i.  vi,  One  of 
the  highest  Arcs  that  human  Contemplation .  .can  make  from 
the  globy  Sea  whereon  she  stands.  1844  L.  HUNT  Blue- 
stocking  Revels  HI.  59  Thus,  talks  he  of  roses  ?  They  come, 
thick  and  globy. 

Gloce,  obs.  form  of  GLOSS,  GLOZE. 

Glochideous  (glJuki-dias),  a.  Bot.  [f.  as  next 
+  -(E)OUS.]  =next. 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  413/2  Glochideous,  Glochidiate, 
when  bristles  and  the  like  are  barbed  at  the  tip. 

Glochidiate  (gl<?"ki-ditt),  a.  Bot.  Also  glo- 
ohidate.  [f.  mod.L.  glochidi-um  barbed  hair  of 
a  plant  (a.  Gr.  *y\.tax'Siov,  dim.  of  7\<uxi's  point  of 
an  arrow)  +  -ATE.  Cf.  F.  glochidt.]  Barbed  at 
the  tip  (see  quots.). 

1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  noo  Glochidate,  having 
hairs,  the  ends  of  which  are  split  and  hooked  back,  so  that 
the  hook  is  double.  1845  LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  vi.  (1858)  86 
Involucre  globose,  glochidate  (covered  with  scales  terminat- 
ing in  a  sharp  hard  hook,  and  finally  constituting  a  bur).  1861 
BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  46  If  presenting  two  or  more  hooks  at 
their  apex,  they  are  §lochidiate  or  barbed.  1870  HOOKER 
Stud.  Flora  297  Utricularia  . .  seeds  . .  pitted  or  covered 
with  capitate  or  gtochidiate  hairs.  1880  [see  GLOCHIDEOUS]. 

Glochinate  (gl»«-kin<?t),  a.  [f.  Gr.  7X01x1"'-, 
stem  of  •yx.ojx's  (see  prec.)  +  -ATE.]  =  GLOOHIDIATE. 

1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

tGlocidate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L. glocid-dre 
to  cluck  (in  Festns) +-ATE.]  intr.  (See  quot.) 

1623  COCKERAM,  Glocidatfj  to  clocke  like  a  Hen. 

Glockerite  (gl^4kereit).  Min.  [See  quot. 
Named  by  Nauman  in  1855.]  A  ferric  sulphate  of  a 
yellow-brown  or  black  colour  and  a  resinous  lustre. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  662  Glockerite  was  named  after 
the  mineralogist,  E.  F.  Glocker. 

Glod,  glode,  obs.  str.  pa.  t.  GLIDE. 

t  Glode.   Obs.  rare.     [See  GLADE  sb?\ 

t  1.  ?A  place  free  from  brushwood.  (Cf.GLADE2 1.) 

13. .  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  2181  Hit  [a  hill]  hade  a  hole  on  )K 

ende,  &  on  ayj>er  syde,  &  ouer-growen  with  gresse  in  glodes 

ay  where. 

b.  =  GLADE  si.2  i  b.  (Cf.  the  place-name  Cock- 
glode  =  cockglaJe.) 

1621  FLETCHER  Wildgoose  Chase  v.  iv,  'Bless  me  :  what 
Thing  is  this  ?  two  Pinacles  Upon  her  pate  !  Is't  not  a  glode 
to  catch  Wood-cocks  ? 

2.  ?  A  bright  place  in  the  sky ;  a  flash  of  light ; 
=  GLADE  sb*  2. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  70  Quen  glem  of  glodez  agaynz 
hem  [the  leaves]  gIydez,Wyth  schymeryng  scheneful  schrylle 
jjay  schynde. 

3.  (Meaning  uncertain  :  perh.  a  misreading.) 

^  1400-50  Alexander^  1334  pan  bowes  he  to  be  baistall  8t 
brymly  it  semblis,  Gedirs  of  ilk  glode  grettir  &  smallire,  And 
prekis  furth  with  his  pray. 

Gloebard(e,  -beard(e,  var.  GLOWBABD,  Obs. 

Gloeocapsoid  (glz>kse-psoid),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  Glceocapsa  a  genus  of  bluish-green  algae 
(f.  Gr.  •yA.oict  glue  +  L.  capsa  box,  case)  +  -OID.] 
Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  genus  Glaocapsa. 

1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Bot.  §  130.  165  The  singularity 
consists  in  the  repeated  division  of  the  endochrome,  till  we 
have  a  tube  constricted  at  regular  intervals,  each  division 
containing  a  gloeocapsoid  mass. 

Gloet,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GLOW. 
Gloe-worm,  obs.  form  of  GLOW- WORM. 
Glof(e,  obs.  form  of  GLOVE. 
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Gloff  (gVf),  sb.  Sc.  [cf.  GI.IFF  sb,]  A  sudden 
fright,  scare,  start. 

1721  KELLY  Scat.  Prov.  357  There  came  never  such  a  Clou" 
to  a  Daws  Heart.  1768  Ross  Helcnore  (1789)  42,  I  sauna 
tell  yow,  what  a  gloff  I  got. 

Gloff  (glpf),  v.  Sc.  [cf.  GLIFF  V.]  inlr.  To 
be  startled  or  scared  ;  to  give  a  scared  look. 

X7SS  R-  FORBES  Jrnl.fr.  Land.  30  I'm  seer  you  wou'd  hae 
laughin  sair,  gin  ye  had  seen  how  the  auld  hag  gloffed  fan 
she  fell  down.  1768  Ross  Htlenorc  (1789)  64,  I  gard  a  witch 
fa_'  headlins  in  a  stank  . .  The  carling  gfofT'dwtiKl  cry'd  out 
will-awae. 

t  GlO'ffer.  Obs.  [Echoic :  cf.  GLOBBE,  GLOP, 
GULP;  also  Da.  (dial.)  glufe,  Sw.  (dial.)  gluffa,  to 
eat  hastily  or  noisily  (said  e.g.  of  pigs),  gluffi  a 
glutton.]  A  gluttonous  eater.  So  also  Qlo'ffing 
vi/.  si.,  gluttonous  eating. 

'•1440  Promp.  Parv.  199/2  Gloffare,  or  devowrare,  devor- 
ator  . .  vorator  . .  Gloffynge,  or  devowrynge,  devoracio, 
voracio.  [Cf.  i6th  c.  quots.  s.v.  GLOSSEK'.] 

Glogh,  obs.  form  of  GLOW  v.2 

Gloiocarjj  (gloiv>kajp).  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  7X010 
glue,  or  7X010$  glutinous  substance  +  napn6s  fruit. 
(The  analogical  form  would  be  *gla:ocarp^)\  The 
quadruple  spore  of  some  algals. 

1866  in  Treas.  Bot.  535/1. 

Gloir(e,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GLOBY. 

Gloit,  obs.  form  of  GLOAT  v. 

Glome  (gl0«m).     [ad.  L.  glomus  ball,  clue.] 

•(•!•  A  ball  or  clue  of  yarn,  etc.     In  quot._/ig-. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  I.  §  43  There  is  there- 
fore a  secret  glome  or  bottome  of  our  days.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Glome,  a  clue,  or  bottom  of  thread. 

2.  Bot.  =  GLOMERULE  i. 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  Glomus,  a  glome,  or  roundish 
head  of  flowers.  1890  Lippincotfs  Mag.  Jan.  99  The  flood 
Doth  sometimes  stain  the  marsh-flowers  moon-white  glomes. 

3.  '  Glome  of  frog:  Bracey  Clark's  name  for  the 
two  rounded,  elastic  eminences,  separated  by  a 
cleft,  which  form  the  posterior  extremity  or  base 
of  the  frog  of  the  horse's  foot'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

Glome,  var.  GLOOM  v.%,  Obs. 

Glomerate  (glp-mer#),  a.  [ad.  L.  glomerat- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  glomerdre  :  see  next.]  Compactly 
clustered,  having  the  form  of  a  rounded  mass  or 
cluster.  Chiefly  Bot. ;  also  Anat.  (see  quot.  1 854). 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  Glomerata  spica-panicula.  A 
glomerate  spike  . .  The  glomerate  panicle  is  exemplified  in 
Poa  ciliaris.  1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  35  Pan.  i-rowed, 
superdecompound,  glomerate.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  iv.  §  69 
(1848)  68  These  zoophytes  have  generally  a  form  irregularly 
glomerate,  rather  than  symmetrically  globular.  1854  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Glomerate,  Anat,  Applied  to  glands  that  are 
formed  of  a  clue,  as  it  were,  of  sanguineous  vessels  having 
an  excretory  duct  but  no  cavity.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora 
147  Cymes  glomerate.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  413/2  Glomer- 
ate, compactly  clustered. 

t  GlO'merate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  glomerdt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  glomerare  to  form  into  a  ball  or  mass,  to 
collect,  f.  glomer-,  glomus  ball,  etc. :  see  GLOME.] 
a.  trans.  To  roll  or  wind  up  into  a  ball ;  to 
gather  into  a  rounded  mass.  b.  intr.  To  wind 
or  twist  abont. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trtiv.  (ed.  2)  313  They  glomerate 
and  wind  in  dances.  1655  FULLER  Hist.  Camb.  24  Gathering 
their  votes,  commonly  written,  and.  .glomerated,  i.  e.,  rolled 
and  rounded  up  in  a  piece  of  paper.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,, 
Glomerate,  to  wind  round,  to  assemble,  to  gather,  or  heap 
round  together.  1755-73  JOHNS'ON,  Glomerate,  to  gather 
into  a  ball  or  sphere.  A  filamentous  substance  gathered 
into  a  ball  is  said  to  be  glomerated,  but  discontinuous 
particles  are  conglobated. 

Hence  Glo'merated  ppl.  a.  =  GLOMERATE  ;  Qlo-- 
merating  ///.  a.,  winding  about. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  92  We  rode  over,  and  about 
hils  so  high  and  glomerating,  as  if  Olympus  had  beene  cut 
into  Dedalian  Labyrinths.  1638  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  66  A  river, 
which  from  Caucasus  after  many  glomerating  dances  in- 
creases Indus,  a  1798  PENNANT  Zool.  (1812)  IV.  359  S.  with 
a  round  spiral  shell,  glomerated,  and  having  three  raised 
ridges  on  the  upjjer  side. 

Glomeration  (gl<mer«'J;>n).  rare.  [ad.  L. 
glomerdtidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  glomerdre :  see  prec.] 
The  process  of  forming  into  a  ball  or  rounded  mass ; 
in  wider  sense,  a  heaping  together,  agglomeration, 
aggregation;  also  <\\\a.si-coiicr.,  a  cluster  of  things 
compactly  gathered  together. 

1626  BACON  Sylvti  §  832  The  Raine-Bow  cpnsisteth  of  a 
Glomeration  of  Small  Drops.  1812  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg. 
68  The  eyes  were  struck  with  momentary  blindness,  and  the 
ears  stunned  with  the  glomeration  of  sounds.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  226  The- term  glomeration  or 
1  heaping  into  a  ball ',  in  the  generic  definition  is  preferred 
to  the  more  common  terms  protuberance  or  extuberance. 
Ibid.  238  The  cyst,  or  rather  the  glomeration  of  cysts.weighed 
nine  pounds.  1839-40  DEQuiNCEYCasK/s/ryWks.  VIII.  298 
Like  the  glomeration  of  moonbeams  upon  moonbeams. 

Glomerel  (glc'merel).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [ad. 
med.L.  glomerellus,  ad.  OF.  glomerel  ('  les  clers 
d'Orliens  glomeriaus ',  La  Balaille  ties  vii  Ars  in 
(Euvres  RutebeuJ  1839  IL  415),  f.  *glomeric 
GLOMEBY.]  A  term  formerly  in  use  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  apparently  denoting  a  pupil  of  a 
grammar-school. 

1276  [see  GLOMERY].  1841  G.  PEACOCK  Stat.  Camb.  App. 
p.  xxxv,  The  master  of  glomery . .  would  continue . .  the  cxer- 
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cise  of  the  same  jurisdiction  over  his  scholars  or  glomerells 
which  he  had  possessed  and  exercised  before  the  appearance 
of  a  new  and  more  highly  privileged  body.  1873  MLLLINGKK 
Uiiiv.  Camb.  I.  226  The  Glomerels  . .  constituted  a  body 
distinct  from  the  Scholars  of  the  University.  [1895  RASH- 
DALL  Univ.  Europe  II.  II.  555  note.  The  word  '  Glomerel- 
lus'  is  used  of  the  Grammar-boys  in  the  School  founded  by 
Abbot  Samson  at  Bury  S.  Edmund's.  British  Museum 
Add.  14,848  f.  136.] 

T  The  following  explanation  of  the  term  rests  upon  a  mis- 
understanding ofthe  early  statutes. 

A|ir  ' 
Ac 

dati  ad  lites  inter  Scholares  &  ministros  sues  audiendas.] 
1729  G.  JACOB  Law  Diet.,  Glomerells,  Commissaries  ap- 
pointed to  determine  differences  between  Scholars  of  a 
School  or  University,  and  the  Townsmen  of  the  Plane.  1848 
m  WHARTON  Law  Lex. ;  and  in  some  mod.  Diets. 

t  GlO'merous, «.  Obs.  rare- °.  [f.  L. glomer-, 
glomus  ball  +-OUS.]  (See  quots.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Glonierous,  round  as  a  bottom 
swarmed  together.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Glomerons,  round 
like  a  Bottom  of  Thread,  Yam,  &c.  1755-73  JOHNSON,  Gla- 
merous,  gathered  into  a  ball  or  sphere,  as  a  "ball  of  thread. 

Glomerular  (glpme-r^laj),  a.  [f.  next  +  -AK.] 
Glomerular  nephritis,  disease  in  the  glomerules  of 
the  kidneys,  occurring  in  connexion  with  scarlet 
fever.  Also  called  OlomeTulo-nephri'tis. 

1886  FAGGE  Princ.  f,  Pract.  Med.  II.  460  Glomerulo- 
nephritis.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  168  Dr.  Klein  has 
described  the  presence  of  definite  glomerular  nephritis  in 
twenty-three  consecutive  cases  of  scarlet  fever. 

Glomerule  (gl<>-mer«l).  Also  in  mod.L.  form 
Glomeriilus  (gl0meT'«71z>s),  pi.  glomeruli.  [a.  F. 
glomerule,  ad.  mod.L.  glomerulus,  dim.  of  glomer-, 
glomus  ball,  clue.] 

1.  Bot.  a.  A  cluster  or  head  of  flowers  (cf.  quot. 
1880). 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.,  Glomerulus,  a  Glomerule,  or 
small  glome.  1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  397  Amaranthns. 
Glomerules  lateral.  1861  BENTLEY  Bot.  212  The  Glomerule 
..is  a  cyme  which  consists  of  a  number  of  sessile  flowers. 
1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  v.  152  One  form  ofthe  regular  cyme, 
on  ^  account  of  its  compactness,  is  named  the  Glomeruk. 
This  is  merely  a  cymose  inflorescence,  of  any  sort,  which 
is  condensed  into  the  form  of  a  head,  or  approaching  it. 
b.  A  soredium. 

iSssOciLviE,  Suppl.  s.v.,  Glomerules  are  also  the  heaps  of 
powdery  bodies  which  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  thallus  of 
lichens ;  these  are  also  called  soredia.  1866  Treas.  Sat. 
535/r  Glomeruli. 

2.  A  compact  cluster  of  small  organisms,  animal 
tissues,  etc. ;  esp.  a  group  or  plexus  of  capillary 
blood-vessels,  as  those  in  the  Malpighmn  corpuscles 
of  the  kidney. 

1856  Quain's  Elem.  Anat.  (ed.  6)  III.  325  The  Malpighian 
corpuscles.— These  small  red  bodies  or  glomeruli,  dis- 
covered by  Malpighi.  1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  245 
A  convoluted  mass  of  blood-vessels,  which  constitutes  the 
true  glandule,  corpuscle,  or  glomerule  of  Malpighi.  1872 
HUXLEY  Phys.  v.  108  A  bunch  of  looped  Capillaries,  called 
a  glomerulus.  1874  JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathol.  Anat.  102 
What  are  called  glomeruli  or  granule-cells.  1885  C.  S. 
DOLLEY  Technol.  Bacteria  Invest.  220 The  Spirilla  gradually 
gather  upon  the  surface  of  the  clot,  often  in  large  groups  of 
twenty  or  more  twisted  up  in  a  glomerule. 

Hence  Glome^ruli-tis  (see  quot.  1885) ;  Glome  - 
rulose  a.,  gathered  in  small  clusters. 

i882C'ROMBiE  \nEncycl.Brit.  XIV.  556/2  Haplogonidia. . 
of  a  protococcoid  form,  or  sometimes  glomerulose.  1885 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Glomerulitis,  inflammation  of  the  glomerult 
of  Malpighi  and  their  capsule.  1807  A  Hbutt's  Syst.  Med.\\. 
983  In  the  more  chronic  cases  [of  lead  poisoning  in  rabbits] 
there  was  a  glomerulitis  followed  by  thickening  of  the  ves- 
sels and  interstitial  nephritis. 

Glomery  (gljrmeri).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [ad.  med. 
L.  glomeria,  prob.  ad.  AF.  *glomerie  =  *gramarie 
GBAMMAU  ;  for  the  form  cf.  GLAMOUR.] 

Master  of  Glomery  (=L.  Magister  Glomeriai), 
the  title  of  an  official  formerly  recognized  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  apparently  the  head  of 
the  grammar-school  or  schools  (see  quot.  1873). 
(Cf.  GLOMEREL.) 

[1276  Bp.  BALSHAM  in  Fuller  Hist.  Catnb.  (1655^)  22  Inprimis 
volumus  &  ordinamus  quod  magister  Glomeria;  Cant,  qui 
pro  tempore  fuerit,  audiat  &  decidat  universas  [t  a  -word 
missing] glomerellorum  ex  parte  rea  existentium.  ligooStat. 
Camb.  (1785)  33  Quod  nullus  sit  simul  magister  glomeria:  et 
procurator  universitatis.  Ibid.  57 Tune  deinum  per  magistruni 


shall  be  browght  by  the  Bedyll  to  the  Place  where  the  Master 
of  Glomerye  dwellyth,  at  iij  of  the  Clocke,  and  the  Master  of 
Glomerye  shall  go  before,  and  his  eldyst  son  nexte  him. 
[1655  FULLER  Hist.  Camb.  24  But  what  should  be  the  sense 
of  Glomerelli  and  Magister  Glomeria;  . .  we  must  confess 
our  selves  Seekers_  therein  . .  let  it  suffice  us  to  know,  that 
the  original  of  this  word  seems  barbarous,  his  office  narrow 
and  topical  (confin'd  to  Cambridge)  and  his  certain  use  at 
this  day  antiquated  and  forgotten.]  1841  G.  PEACOCK  Stat. 
Camb.  App.  p.  xxxv,  When  . .  the  university  was  regularly 
established,  and  the  schools  of  glomery  in  some  respect  as- 
sociated with  it.  [1873  MULLINGER  Univ.  Catnb.  1. 140  It  was 
customary  in  the  earliest  times  to  delegate  to  a  non-academic 
functionary  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  elements  of  the 
[Latin]  language.  Such,  if  we  adopt  the  best  supported  con- 
jecture, was  the  function  of  the  Magister  Glomcrix^\ 

Qlouiing,  -yng,  obs.  ff.  GLOAUIKG,  GLOOMING. 
Glom(m)ing,  var.  GLUMMING,  Obs. 
Gloiioill  6  (glp'noiin).     [app.  suggested  by  the 
two   first   letters  of  glycerine  and   the   chemical 


GLOOM. 

symbols  O  (oxygen)  and  NO3  (nitric  anhydride). 
See  -IN.]  A  name  given  to  nitro-glycerine,  esp. 
as  used  in  medicine. 

1860  N  Syd.  Soc.  Year-bk.  1859.  182  Glonome.  1878 
Ore's  Diet  Arts  (ed.  7)  IV.  409  Oil  o/Glonom  a  name 
occasionally  given  to  nitre-glycerine.  1883-4  Med.  Ann 
40/2  Dr.  Henng  . .  gave  it  [nitro-glycerme]  the  name  of 
Glonoine. 

Glooar,  dial.  var.  GLOWER. 

Glood(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GLIDE. 

Gloom  (gl«m),  sl>-1  Also  6-1  Sc-  8loume> 
glowme,  7  gloome.  [In  sense  i  f.  GLOOM  v. ;  in 
senses  2-3  perh.  back-formation  from  GLOOMY; 
app.  unconnected  with  OE.  gUm  twilight  (see 
GLOAMING). 


iiimcimi  i_vjin.*"">j  »«w—         r- — — 

1.  (Only  Sc.)  A  sullen  look,  frown,  scowl.   ?  Obs. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  462  Bosting 

the  pane  confirmet  be  the  edict  with  a  gloume  inttollerable. 
1629  Z.  BOYD  Last  Battell  i.  4  Nowe  Gods  glowmes  . . 
make  heart  and  soule  to  melt.  1636  RUTHERFORD  Lett. 
(1862)  I  184,  I  trust  in  God  not  to  call  His  glooms  unkind 
again.  1710  RAMSAY  Rise  $  Fall  o/Stocks  75  The  miser 
hears  him  with  a  gloom,  Girns  like  a  brock  and  bites  his 
thumb  a  1800  in  Scott  Minstr.  Scot.  Bord.  (1803)  III.  16 
But  sick  a  gloom,  on  ae  brow-head,  Grant  I  ne  er  see  agane  ! 

2.  An  indefinite  degree  of  darkness  or  obscurity, 
the  result  of  night,   clouds,   deep  shadow,  etc. 
Sometimes  //. 


i  pan 

instances  of  the  wider  (Miltonic)  use  are  not  wanting  in 
recent  poetry. 

1619  MILTON  Christ's  Nativity  77  Though  the  shady 
gloom  Had  given  day  her  room,  The  Sun  himself  withheld 
his  wonted  speed.  1667  —P.L.I.  244  Is  ..  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  Heav'n,  this  mournful  gloom  tor 
that  celestial  light?  1717  POPE  Eloisa  38  Now  warm  in 
love,  now  witnring  in  my  bloom.  Lost  in  a  convent's 
solitary  gloom  !  1716-46  THOMSON  Winter  58  Thus  Winter 
falls  A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o'er  the  world.  1784 
COWPER  Task  iv.  278  An  hour  . .  spent  in  parlour  twilight ; 
such  a  gloom  Well  suits  the  thoughtful  . .  mind.  1831  W. 
IRVING  Alhambra  II.  258  He  heard  the  tramp  of  hoofs  and, 
through  the  gloom  of  the  overshadowing  trees,  imperfectly 
beheld  a  steed  descending  the  avenue.  1853  BROWNING  Childe 
Roland  xix,  A  sudden  Tittle  river  crossed  my  path  . .  No 
sluggish  tide  congenial  to  the  glooms.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT 
Romola  II.  xxvi,  A  gloom  unbroken  except  by  a  lamp  burning 
feebly  here  and  there.  i88a  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV. 
i.  x.  124  With  a  few  steps  he  would  have  been  lost  in  the 
gloom  of  the  cathedral. 

b.  A  deeply  shaded  or  darkened  place. 

1706  ADDISON  Rosamond  i.  ii,  Your  Highness. .  Has  chose 
the  most  convenient  Gloom  ;  There's  not  a  Place  in  all  the 
Park  Has  Trees  so  thick,  and  Shades  so  dark._  1747  COLLINS 
Passions  64  Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure 
stole.  1831  TENNYSON  Pal.  Art  xiv,  Full  of  long  sounding 
corridors  it  was  That  overvaulted  grateful  glooms.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiii.  32  Cometh  on  Taborine  behind  him, 
Attis,  thoro'  leafy  glooms  a  guide. 

fc.  Twilight.  [Possibly  another  word,  con- 
nected with  GLOAMING.]  Obs.- ' 

a  1699  LADY  HALKETT  Autobiog.  (1875)  10  He  . .  had  rod 
up  and  downe  that  part  of  the  country  only  till  itt  was  y* 
gloome  of  y°  evening  to  have  the  more  privacy  in  comming 
to  see  mee. 

3.  A  state  of  melancholy  or  depression ;  a  sad  or 
despondent  look.     Also  hi  //.  fits  of  melancholy. 

1744  HARRIS  Three  Treat.  HI.  (1765)  183  The  Face  of 
Nature,  said  he,  will  perhaps  dispel  these  Glooms.  1773 
N.  FROWDE  Life,  etc.  139,  I  recovered,  and  grew  calm  ;  but 
bore  a  settled  Gloom  in  my  Mind  and  Countenance.  1786 
W.  THOMSON  Watson's  Philip  III,  vi.  (1839)  349  A  comet. . 
aggravated  the  general  gloom  ;  and  the  minds  of  men  were 
agitated  at  once  by  the  alarms  of  war,  and  a  superstitious 
terror,  c  1808  MARY  LAMB  to  Mrs.  Hazlitt  in  Talfourd 
Final  Mem.  Lamb  v.  (1848)  I.  160  Hazlitt  . .  was  a  more 
useful  one . .  when  he  dropt  in  after  a  fit  of  the  glooms.  1838 
DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xxii,  The  uncertainty  of  the  morrow 
cast  a  gloom  upon  him.  1841  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Misadv. 
Margate,  The  gloom  upon  your  youthful  cheek  speaks 
anything  but  joy.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  8.  445  No 
outer  triumph  could  break  the  gloom  which  gathered  round 
the  dying  Queen.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.  P.  598 
The  sick  morning  glooms  of  debauchees. 

4.  allrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gloom-bird,  -gladdener; 
gloom-bound,  -buried,  -enamoured,  -laden,  -roam- 
ing ppl.  adjs. 

1820  KEATS  Hyperion  1. 171  Or  "gloom-bird's  hated  screech. 
1863  P.  S.  WORSLEY  Poems  q  Transl.  18  Some  'gloom- 
bound  cell  Under  the  level  of  a  stormy  lake.  1853  M.  ARNOLD 
Mod.  Sappho  vii,  [He]  Looks  languidly  round  on  a  *gloom- 


buried  world,  a  1784  JOHNSON  Parody  Medea  Wks.  (1816) 
I.  353  Where  *gloom-enamour'd  Mischief  loves  to  dwell. 
1833  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIV.  961  Delicate  thy  harp-touch, 


our  own  Dora,  the  *gloom-gladdener.  a  1847  ELIZA  COOK 
Song  Old  Year  iii,  Ye  have  murmur'd  of  late  at  my  •gloom- 
laden  hours.  1848  Secret  Soc.,  Tribunals  373  Like  the 
Nemesis,  or  the  '  *gloom-roaming '  Erinnys,  of  antiquity. 

Gloom,  sb?  Also  6  glome.  [Possibly,  in 
spite  of  the  chronological  gap,  repr.  OE.  gl6m,  in 
its  unrecorded  primary  sense  :  see  GLOAMING.] 

1 1.  Hot  gloom,  excessive  heat  (of  the  sun).  (Cf. 
GLEAM  sb.  I  c.)  Obs. 

1577  HELLOWES  Guevara's  Chron.  289  The  sunne  did 
shine  with  as  hote  a  glome  as  in  y°  heate  of  summer.  1633 
T.  JAMES  Voy.  77  We  haue  such  hot  gloomes,  that  we  cannot 
endure  in  the  Sunne.  1759  tr.  Duhamel  V  Husb.  \.  xiv.  (1762) 
74  Hot  glooms  which  mildew  the  corn. 
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2.  Comb,  in  gloom-stove  (also  gloom  simply), 
a  variety  of  drying-oven  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  629  Gunpowder  .  .  dried  .  .  by  radia- 
tion from  red-hot  iron,  as  in  the  gloom  stove.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-Ilk.,  Gloom-stove,  Formerly  for  drying  powder 
.  -steam-pipes  are  now  substituted. 

Gloom  (gl«m),  v.1  Forms  :  4  gloumbe, 
glowmbe,  5-6  gloum,  6  glowm(e,  6-7  gloome, 
6-  gloom.  See  also  GLUM  v.  [ME.  gloum(b)e 
(*glftme-n:-Q£.  *ghimian)  =  MG.  (i3th  c.) 
glfimen,  ?  to  be  savage  (in  ein  glilmcndcr  hunt  a 
savage  dog);  cf.  MG.  (i4th  c.)  beglumen,  ?to 
defraud,  LG.  glum  muddiness,  fraudulent  conduct, 
glum  muddy,  turbid  (adopted  by  Luther,  Ezek. 
xxxii.  2),  glummen,  glaumen  to  make  turbid, 
MDu.  gloom  (gloym)  adj.  foggy,  whence  glomich 
foggy.  The  OE.  glim,  twilight  (whence  GLOAM- 
ING), is  app.  not  etymologically  cognate,  as  it 
belongs  to  a  different  ablaut-series. 

With  the  representation  of  ME.  gloum(b)e  by  mod.  Eng. 
gloom,  cf.  ME.  roum  (OE.  rum),  mod.  Eng.  room.  The 
variant  GLUM  v.  is  parallel  with  mod.  Eng.  thutnb  from  OE. 
fuma,  ME.  lhoum(b)e.} 

L  intr.  To  look  sullen  or  displeased  ;  to  frown, 
scowl,  lower  ;  also  to  gloom  on  or  at  (a  person). 
In  recent  use  also  (through  influence  of  GLOOMY)  : 
To  look  dismal  or  dejected,  to  wear  an  air  of 
sombre  melancholy. 

o.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  a*  'Our  syre  syttes',  he 
[Jonah]  says,  'on  sege  so  hyje.  .&  gloumbes  ful  lyttel,  paj 
I  be  nummen  in  Niniuie  &  naked  dispoyled.  c  1400  Rom. 
Rose  4356  Fortune  .  .  whilom  wole  on  folk  smyle,  And 
glowmbe  on  hem  another  while.  1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iv. 
(1570)  Cv/i  Assoone  as  clerkes  begin  to  talke  and  chat, 
Some  other  glowmes  and  hath  envy  thereat.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  1.4150  fekill  Fortune  .  .  With  busteous  brows 
glowmand  on  hir  brie,  a  1571  KNOX  ffist.  Re/,  iv.  Wks. 
(1848)  II.  358  Sche  glowmed  boyth  at  the  messenger  and  at 
the  requeast,  and  skarselie  wolcf  geve  a  good  worde  orblyth 
countenance  to  any  [etc.].  1618  RUTHERFORD  Let.  to  Chr. 
Gentlewoman  23  Apr.,  That  long  loan..deserveth  more 
thanks,  .then  that  ye  should  gloom  and  murmure  when  He 
craveth  but  his  own.  1697  CONGREVE  Mourn.  Bride  i.  vi, 
What's  he,  who  with  contracted  Brow,  And  sullen  Port, 
glooms  downward  with  his  Eyes?  1710  MRS.  MANLEY 
Power  Love  (1741)  I.  76  He  gloomed  from  beneath  his 
Eyes,  bit  his  Lips  [etc.].  17H  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1729) 
16,  I  wat  on  him  she  did  na  gloom,  But  blinkit  bonnihe. 
1831  Fraser's  Mag.  1  1.  699  Some  gloomed  upon  him  ;  others 
pitied  the  tall  and  gallant  fellow.  1848  THACKERAY  Van. 
Fair  1,  Her  father,  sitting  glooming  in  his  place  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  1860  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  94 
The  Stanleys,  Howards,  Talbots,  and  Nevilles  were  gloom- 
ing apart,  indignant  at  the  neglect  of  their  own  claims. 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  390  But  whoso  gloomed 
at  tidings  men  might  show,  It  was  not  Kiartan.  1881  MRS. 
LYNN  LINTON  My  Love  III.  36  She  was  glooming  over  her 
daughter's  prolonged  absence,  and  fearing  she  scarcely  knew 
what  1883  Century  Mag.  XXV.  891/1,  I  hate  myself  for 
glooming  about  the  house  in  secret. 

quasi-fr<t*j.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  in.  v.  I.  171  They 
.  .gloomed  unutterable  things  on  George  and  his  Speech. 
1865  Ibid.  xiv.  vi.  V.  226  '  What  interloping  fellow  is  this  ?  ' 
gloomed  Valori. 

2.  Of  the  weather,  the  sky,  etc.  :  To  lower,  look 
dark  or  threatening  ;  to  be  or  to  become  dull  and 
cloudy. 


<i  1400-50  Alexander  4142  pe  wedire  gloumes.  1535 
COVERDALE  Matt.  xvi.  3  It  wil  be  foule  wedder  to  daye  for 
the  szkye  is  reed  &  gloometh.  1639  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  (1775) 
I.  qi  Storms  are  likely  to  arise  in  that  flat  air  of  England, 
which  long  has  been  glooming.  1780  BURKE  Sp.  at  Bristol 
Wks.  1842  1.  265  You  remember  the  cloud  that  gloomed  over 
us  all.  1795  Cicely  I.  114  The  day  gloomed,  the  wind 
whistled  cold  thro'  the  almost  leafless  trees.  1846  HAW- 
THORNE Mosses  I.  i.  16  The  sky  gloomed  through  the  dusty 
garret  windows,  a  1861  T.  WOOLNER  My  Beauli/ul  Lady 
(1863)  135  Long  toil-devoted  years  have  gloomed  and  shone 
Since  these  events  closed  up  my  doors  of  life. 

b.  =  GLOAM  v. 

'595  SPENSER  Epithal.  xvi.  Ah  when  will  this  long  weary 
day  have  end.  Long  though  it  be,  at  last  I  see  it  gloome. 
1819  J.  HODGSON  in  J.  Raine  Mem.  (1857)  I.  232  We  left 
Bromley,  .as  the  evening  began  to  gloom.  1858  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  Phantasies  iii.  (1878)  28  In  the  midst  of  the  forest  it 
gloomed  earlier  than  in  the  open  country. 

3.  To  have  a  dark  or  sombre  appearance;  to 
appear  as  a  dark  object. 

1770  GOLDSM.  Des.   Vill.  318  The  black  gibbet  glooms 


Athens  (1837)  I.  470  Mount  Parthenius  amidst  whose  wild 
recesses  gloomed  the  antique  grove  dedicated  to  Telephus. 
1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Sonnets  Portuguese  xix,  The  dim 
purpureal  tresses  gloomed  athwart  The  nine  white  Muse- 
brows.  1879  DOWDEN  Southey  vi.  188  Skiddaw  gloomed 
solemnly  overhead. 

4.  trans.  To  make  dark  or  sombre;  to  cover 
with  gloom  ;  f  to  give  a  scowling  or  sullen  look  to 
(the  countenance). 

1576  STANYHURST  Descr.  frel.  iii.  10  in  Holinshed,  You 
should  neuer  marck  him  or  his  bedfellowe  . .  bende  their 
browes,  or  gloome  their  countenaunces,  or  make  a  sower  face 
at  anie  guest,  a  1592  GREENE  Philomela  (1615)  C  3  b,  Frosty 
Winter  thus  had  gloomed  Each  fayre  thing  that  sommer 
bloomed.  1741  YOUNG  Nt.-  Th.  ii.  358  A  night,  that  glooms  us 
in  the  noon-tide  ray,  And  wraps  our  thought,  at  banquets,  in 
the  shroud.  1753  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  ccxlvii.  (1834) 
III.  44  A  bow-window  ..  gloomed  with  limes  that  shade 


GLOOMING. 

half  each  window.     1841  TENNYSON  Letters  2  A  black  yew 
gloom'd  the  stagnant  air.     1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Cam  Guidi 
W.  65  One  temple,  with  its  floors  Of  shining  jasper,  gloom'd 
at  morn  and  eve  By  countless  knees  of  earnest  auditors. 
b.  fig.  To  make  dark,  dismal,  or  melancholy. 

1745  THOMSON  Tancred  <V  Sigis.  n.  i.  We  meet  to-day 
with  open  hearts  and  looks,  Not  gloomed  by  party,  scowling 
on  each  other.  1795  Char,  in  Ann.  Reg.  23*  The  neigh- 
bouring territory  ..  is  impoverished  and  gloomed  by  the 
dominion  of  ecclesiastics.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Intl. 
(1844)  II.  xxxvi.  33  Her  swamps  and  everglades  gloom  the 
thoughts  of  the  wary  traveller.  1859  TENNVSON  Vivien-yz^ 
Such  a  mood  as  that,  which  lately  gloom'd  Your  fancy  when 
you  saw  me  following  you.  1873  SVMONDS  in  Biog.  (1895) 
II.  83  The  boredom  of  this  delay  at  Trapani  has,  I  daresay, 
gloomed  my  views  of  the  outer  world. 

Hence  Gloomed///. a.,  rendered  dark  or  dismal. 

1830  TENNYSON  Poems  36  Would  that  my  gloomed  fancy 
were  As  thine,  my  mother  [etc.], 

t  Gloom,  v?  06s.  Also  5  glome.  [cf.  GLOOM 
rf.2]  intr.  To  glow. 

£1430  Anturs  of  Artfi.  xxxi.  (Thornton  MS.),  His  gam- 
besouns  glomede  [v.r.  glowed]  als  gledys.  1579-1881  [see 
GLOOMING  ppl.  a.'1]. 

Gloomfal  (gl*<Tnfulj,  a.  rare.  [(.  GLOOM  sb.1 
+  -FUL.J  Full  of  gloom  or  darkness  ;  dark. 

a  1849  J.  C.  MANGAN  Poems  (1859)  263  In  her  gloomful 
dome.  i86»  Miss  THACKERAY  Elizabeth  l.  in  Cornh.  Mag. 
VI.  332  Looking  intently  into  her  own  dark,  gloomful  eyes. 
1870  K.  R.  COVERDALE  Poems  25  Adieu  !  thou  gloomful 
vale  profound. 

Gloomily  (gl«-mili),  adv.  [f.  GLOOMY +  -LY'-.] 
In  a  gloomy  or  sombre  manner. 

1717*46  THOMSON  Summer  268  The  window  . .  where 
gloomily  retir'd,  The  villain  spider  lives,  cunning  and  fierce. 
1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpko  vi,  '  My  dear  Sir,  do 
not  think  so  gloomily ',  said  Emily.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  vi.  II.  149  When  he  had  found  opposition  vain,  he  had 
gloomily  submitted.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  iv. 
(1894)  96  We  parted  with  him  with  great  regret,  and  pro- 
ceeded gloomily  on  our  way. 

Gloominess  (gla-mines).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  gloomy;  absence  of 
clear  light. 

1611  BIBLE  Joel  ii.  2  A  day  of  darkenesse  and  of  gloomi- 
nesse.  — Zeph.\.\$.  i6i8BoLTON  Florus  m.  iv.  177  Curio 
pierced  as  farre  as  Dracia :  but  the  gloominesse  of  the 
Woods  coold  his  courage.  1686  ACLIONBY  Painting  lllustr. 
236  The  reflexion  and  warmth  of  the  other  Lights  being 
painted  with  such  a  proper  Gloominess.  1711  ADDISON 
Sfeet.  No.  26  r  i  The  Gloominess  of  the  Place  . .  is  apt  to 
fill  the  Mind  with  a  kind  of  Melancholy.  1791  MRS.  RAD. 
CLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  viii,  She  now  perceived  that  the  gloomi- 
ness of  evening  was  deepened  by  the  coming  storm.  1844 
P.  Parley* s  Ann.  V.  2  The  gloominess  of  the  season  is  given 
to  us  that  we  may  brighten  it  by  deeds  of  benevolence. 

fig.  1691  BEVEHLEY  Thous.  Yean  Kingd.  Christ  10  Be- 
sides  the  yet  continuing  Darkness,  and  Gloomyness  cast 
upon  us  from  the  Apostasie  in  the  Atmosphere  or  Black  Air 
of  which,  we  yet  continue.  1730  A.  GORDON  Majfefs  Am- 
phitk.  315  That  kind  of  Merchandise  is  current  everywhere, 
spreading  its  Gloominess  over  the  Globe.  1876  BANCROFT 
Hut.  U.  S.  III.  vi.  93  It  was  a  matter  fixed  in  his  mind, 
that  this  trade  of  importing  slaves,  and  way  of  life  in  keeping 
them,  were  dark  gloominess  hanging  over  the  land. 

2.  Depression  of  spirits  ;  melancholy  look. 

1607  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Woman  Hater  n.  i,  I  haue  me  thinkes 
a  kind  of  feauer  vpon  me,  A  certaine  gloominesse  within 
me.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  419  F  5  That  gloominess  and 
melancholy  of  temper,  which  is  so  frequent  in  our  nation. 
1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  $  W.  xiii,  A  serious  gloominess 
pervaded  . .  the  countenances  of  the  domestics.  1881  LADY 
HERBERT  Edith  ii.  49  Her  grave  and  taciturn  father,  whose 
gloominess  seemed  to  increase  day  by  day. 

Glooming  (gl^'ni'rj))  vil.  sb.  [f.  GLOOM  ».i  + 
-ING!.] 

1.  The  action  of  frowning,  etc. ;  a  frown,  scowl ; 
a  fit  of  sullenness. 

a  1571  KNOX  Hist.  Re/.  Wks.  1846  I.  146  From  glowmyng 
thei  come  to  schouldenng  ;  frome  schouldering,  thei  go  to 
buffettis.  1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  ff  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  259 
Christ's  gloomings  . .  have  much  of  heaven  in  them.  1854 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  383  A  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
his  gloomings. 

2.  poet.  Twilight,  gloaming ;   also,  early  dawn, 
morning  twilight. 

[Perh.  an  artificial  adaptation  for  GLOAMING  or  OE. 
gldntttns  .J 

1841  TENNYSON  Card.  Dau.  258  Or  while  the  balmy 
glooming,  crescent-lit,  Spread  the  light  haze_  along  the 
river-shores.  1877  MORRIS  Sigurd  315  Good  tidings  with 
the  daybreak,  fair  fame  with  the  glooming  is  born.  1879 
TRENCH  Poems  23  For  where  the  watcher,  who.. could  ever 
say  When  the  faint  glooming  in  the  sky  First  lightened 
into  day  ? 

Glooming,  ///.  a-1     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  J.J 

1.  Sullen,  frowning,  scowling,  melancholy. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  liii.  233  (Harl.  MS.)  But  she  Reprevide 
him  moche,  &  shewid  to  him  muche  glowmyngc  cher. 
c  1450  HENRYSON  Mar.  Fab.  10  What  pleasure  is  in  feastes 
delicate,  The  which  are  given  with  a  glouming  brow.  1715 
RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  i.  ii,  With  glooman  brow  the  laird 
seeks  in  his  rent.  1889  STEVENSON  Master  of  B.  (1896)  77 
There  is  altogether  some  excuse  if  Ballantrae  showed  some- 
thing of  a  glooming  disposition. 

2.  That  grows  or  appears  dark. 

1535  COVERDALE  Joel  ii.  i  A  darcke  daye,  a  gloomynge  daye, 
a  cloudy  daye.  1595  SPENSER  Col.  Clout  954  The  glooming 
skies  Warnd  them  to  draw  their  bleating  flocks  to  rest.  i8iz 
'B.  CORNWALL'  (Proctor)  Flood  of  Thessaly  i.  191  Towards 
the  glooming  shore  The  tempest  sailed  direct.  1839  LONGF. 
Hyperion  in.  iii,  For  a  long  tune  they  gazed  at  the  glooming 
landscape,  and  spake  not.  1896  HOWELLS  Impressions  f,  hip. 
203  The  glooming  reaches  and  expanses  of  the  corridors. 


GLOOMING. 

fig-  *S9*  SHAKS.  Rom.  ff  Jut.  v.  iii.  305  A  glooming  peace 
this  morning  with  it  brings,  The  sunne  for  sorrow  will  not 
shew  his  head. 

Hence  Gloo-mingly  adv.,  in  a  glooming  fashion. 

1598  FLORIO,  Foltamente .  .throngingly,  pressingly,  gloom- 
ingly.  1831  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXX.  550  You  look 
too  gloommgly  at  every  thing. 

Glop'ming,  ///.  a.2  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6 
gloming.  [f.  GLOOM  v.2  +  -ING  a.]  f  a.  Gleaming, 
shining  (obs.).  b.  dial.  (See  quot.  1881.) 

In  quot.  1579  perh.  a  forced  use  of  GLOOMING  ppl.  a.'  With 
quot.  1601  cf.  GLOAMING  I  b. 
I  Remedy  Li 


glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade.  1601  ?  MARSTON  Fasquil 
ff  Kalh.  ii.  93  The  glooming  morne  with  shining  armes 
hath  chaste  1  he  siluer  Ensigne  of  the  grimme-cheekt  night. 
1881  Leicester  Gloss.,  Glooming,  glowing,  burning  hot. 
Gloomless  (gl«'mles),  a.  rare-1,  [f.  GLOOM 
sbl  +  -LESS.]  Free  from  gloom. 

1820  KEATS  Hyperion  in.  So  Apollo  then,  With  sudden 
scrutiny  and  gloomless  eyes,  Thus  answer'd. 

Qloommish,  var.  GLUMMISH  a.,  Obs. 

t  Gloomtll.  (App.  peculiar  to  Walpole.)  [f. 
GLOOM  v.1  or  sl>.t  +-TH.]  Gloom. 

'753  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Mann  27  Apr.  (1833)  III.  40 
One  has  a  satisfaction  in  imprinting  the  gloomth  of  Abbeys 
and  Cathedrals  on  one's  house.  1754  —  Let.  to  G.  Montagit 
8  June,  Priv.  Corr.  (iBlo)  I.  347  [Strawberry]  is  now  in  the 
height  of  its  greenth,  blueth,  gloomth,  honeysuckle,  and 
seringahpod.  1770  —  Let.  n  June  Ibid.  III.  33!  Straw- 
berry, with  all  its  painted  glass  and  gloomth. 

Gloomy  (gl«-mi),  a.  [f.  GLOOM  sb.^  (or  perh. 
originally  f.  GLOOM  v.1,  as  the  sb.  is  not  recorded 
so  early)  +  -yl.] 

1.  Full  of  gloom ;  dark,  shaded,  obscure. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  i.  53  The  ruthlesse,  vast,  and 
gloomy  woods.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  ff  Mel.  iv.  F  4  a, 
Roul'd  vp  in  gloomie  clouds  as  black  as  ayer.  1635  I. 
HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Banish'd  Virg.  i  The  obscure  sable 
night  . .  surrendred  up  the  field  unto  a  gloomy  morning. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  n.  614  Narycian  Woods  of  Pitch, 
whose  gloomy  Shade  Seems  for  Retreat  of  heav'nly  Muses 
made.  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  140  The  gloomy  clouds  find 
weapons,  arrowy  sleet.  1822  BYRON  Werner  i.  i,  Have  a 
care,  The  staircase  is  a  little  gloomy.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac. 
i.  xvi.  110  At  a  little  distance  below  me,  a  gloomy  fissure 
opened  its  jaws. 

f  b.  Of  colours  :  Dark,  blackish.    Obs, 

1631  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Eromena  187  And  the  hew 
of  the  inhabitants  countenances  which  in  Arabia  . .  are 
gloomie  and  swarfTee. 

2.  Of  persons  and  their  attributes  :  Affected  with 
gloom  or  depression  of  spirits ;   having  dark  or 
sullen  looks. 

1500  MARLOWE  Edw.  //,  iv.  vi.  (1598)  Gsb,  I  suspect 
A  gloomie  fellow  in  a  meade  belowe  ;  A  gaue  a  long  looke 
after  vs.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  $  Mel.  I.  B  4  b,  What  gloomy 
soule  in  strange  accustrements  Walkes  on  the  pauement. 
a  1639  SIR  H.  WOTTON  Life  Dk.  Buckingham  (1642)  22 
John  Felton,  by  nature  of  a  deep  melancholy,  silent,  and 
glomy  constitution.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  x.  637  Grisly  Pluto 
and  his  gloomy  bride.  1735  SOMEHVILLE  Chase  iv.  202  The 
glouting  Hound  . .  Retiring  to  some  close,  obscure  Re- 
treat,  Gloomy,  disconsolate.  1751  EARL  ORRERY  Remarks 
Swift  (1752)  174  His  countenance  being  dark,  bilious,  and 
gloomy.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Brooke  Farm  xi.  127  But 
there  stood  Norton  with  a  gloomy  brow.  1861  WRIGHT  Ess. 
Archxol.  II.  xxiii.  230  There  are  people  of  that  gloomy 
character  who  never  laugh.  1882  OUIDA  Maremma  I.  13 
In  a  gloomy  silence,  broken  only  by  gloomier  mutterings  of 
the  crowd,  the  carabiniers  drew  rein  before  the  prison. 

3.  Causing  gloom  or  depression  of  spirits  ;  dismal, 
disheartening. 

1710  SHAFTESB.  Adv.  Author  HI,  il  156  The  gloomy 
Prospect  of  Death.  1723  Wodrcnv  Corr.  (1843)  II.  6^3 
Things  look  very  gloomy  in  public  affairs  abroad  and  in 
England.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  iff  F.  III.  183  The  intelligence 
of  the  massacre  of  Pavia  filled  the  mind  of  Stilicho  with 
just  and  gloomy  apprehensions.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece 
IV.  xxxiv.  328  He  had  spent  a  part  of  the  night  in  gloomy 
reflections.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y. 
1. 187  At  some  leagues  distance  from  tumultuous  Paris,  St. 
Cloud  presented  a  gloomy  and  afflicting  spectacle.  1873 
Miss  BRADDON  L.  Davoren  1.  iv.  Prol.  47  The  stranger 
took  the  gloomiest  view  of  the  position. 

4.  Comb.,    as    gloomy-browed,    -faced,   -looking, 
-minded,  -sluggish  adjs. 

1727  THOMSON  Sir  /.  Newton  157  Ye  hopeless  gloomy, 
minded  tribe,  c  "T*?  Gulliver  decypher'd  39  An  over-grown 
gloomy-looking  tellow.  1803  J.  KENNY  Society^  165  The 
gloomy-faced  fiends  that  the  breast  of  slumbering  innocence 
load.  1849  J.  A.  CARLYLE  tr.  Dante's  Inferno  p.  xliv,  The 
Sullen-sour,  or  Gloomy-sluggish  . .  have  their  appropriate 

Kunishment.     1863  JEAN  INGELOW  Poems  178  Demeter  seeks 
er  far  and  wide,  And  gloomy  browed  doth  ceaseless  roam. 

Gloomyish  (gb7'mi|ij),  a,  [f.  GLOOMY  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  gloomy. 

1821  Blackiv.  Mag.  X.  570  It  is  somewhat  darkish — at 
least  gloomyish,  dampish,  rawish. 

Qloosc,  Gloove,  obs.  ff.  GLOZE,  GLOVE. 
Glop  (glcp).  v-1    Obs.  exc.  dial.     [?  Shortening 
of  GLOPPEN  ».] 

1.  intr.  To  stare,  to  gaze  in  alarm  or  wonder. 
13..  E.  K.  AUil.  P.  B.  849  pe  god  man  glyfte  with  (>at 

glam  &  gloped  for  noyse.  (11743  RELPH  Misc.  Poems 
(1747)  4  The  lads  began  to  glop.  1875  in  Whitby  Gloss. 
1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Glop,  to  stare,  look  wildly. 

2.  trans.  To  startle,  cause  to  stare. 

1807  STAGG  Poems  (1808)  37  The  people  glop'd  wi'  deep 
surprise,  Away  their  wark-gear  threw. 


227 
Hence  t  Glop  sb.,  a  start,  surprise.  Obs.  rare-1. 

c  1460  Townelcy  Myst.  xvi.  264  O  my  hart  is  rysand  now 
in  a  glope.  [Cf.  'Clapping,  a  palpitation'  (Leicester 
Gloss.).] 

tGlop,  z>.2  Obs.  rare-1.  [Echoic  ;  cf.  GLOBBK, 
GLOFP,  GLOUP,  GULP  ;  Sw.  (dial.)  glapa  to  gulp 
down.]  trans.  To  swallow  greedily.  Also  Glo-p- 
ping  vbl.  sb. 

1362  Ygloppid  [see  GLOUP  v.].  1:1394  P.  PI.  Crede  92 
Glotony  is  her  God  •  wip  gloppynge  \v.rr.  goppyng,  golping] 
of  drynK. 

Gloppen  (gtyp'n),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  : 
3  glopnen,  glopen  (also  8  dial.)  glopin,  4-5 
glopn-,  5  glopyne,  gloppyn(e,  -un,  3,  5,  8-9 
gloppen).  Cf.  also  AGLOPENKD,  FORGLOPPENED 
(Fon-  prefl  6).  [a.  ON.  gltipna  to  be  downcast. 
A  root  of  identical  form  appears  in  OFris.  glfipa, 
MLG.  glApen  to  lie  in  wait  for,  Du.  gluipen  to 
watch  slily,  to  sneak,OSw.,f/a/a  to  gape,  swallow, 
Sw.  glupande,  Da.  glubende  ravenous,  fierce; 
whether  there  is  any  etymological  connexion  is 
uncertain.] 

Synonymous  forms  in  various  Eng.  dialects  are  glockcn, 
glopper,  flatten. 

t 1.  intr.  a.  To  be  distressed  or  downcast,  b. 
To  stare  in  amazement,  to  be  startled  or  frightened. 

?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1074  Thane  glopnede  be  glotone  and 
glorede  un-faire.  Ibid.  2854  Gloppyns  noghte,  gud  mene, 
for  gleterand  scheldes.  (1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  vii,  Now 
kindeles  my  care,  I  gloppen  and  I  grete. 

2.  trans.  To  startle,  frighten,  astound.  Chiefly 
in  pass.  pple.  gloppened. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  212  peos  bodieS  biuoren  hwu  be  ateliche 
deouel  schal  jet  agesten  [T.  glopnen]  ham.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  1288  (Colt.)  Quen  [he]  bar-of  son  had  a  sight,  Al  was  he 
gloppend  for[G<V/.  dredand  of]  bat  light.  Ibid.  12622  (Gott.) 
Leue  sun,  qui  has  bu  glopened  vs?  ? 4x1400  Morte  Arth. 
2580  ^a',  quod  syr  Gawayne  .  .'Thowe  wenys  to  glopyne 
me  with  thy  gret  wordez  !  1740  in  Gentl.  Mag.  X.  460/2 
Bounce  gus  her  hart,  an  hoo  wur  so  glopen,  That  out  o1  th' 
windo  hoo'd  like  fort  lopen.  c  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin) 
Vint)  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  55  IV  weawnedly  glopp'nt, 
for  the  Dule  o  hawpunny  had  eh  !  1848  MRS.  GASKELL^/. 
Barton  ix,  Don't  look  so  gloppened  because  thou'st  fallen 
asleep.  1865  B.  BRIERLEY  Irkdale  II.  97  Come,  let's  goo 
i'  th  heawse  an  gloppen  her.  1887  S.  Chesh.  Gloss., 
Glockent,  astounded,  startled.  Also  pronounced  gloppent. 

Hence  Glo-ppenedly  adv.,  in  a  state  of  alarm ; 
Glo  ppening  vbl.  sb.,  alarm  ;  Olo-ppenintf///.  a., 
distressed,  sorrowful. 

a  1300  Cursor^  M.  19634  Saulus  ban  quok,  sa  was  he  radd, 
Forgloppning  in  his  mod  al  madd.  i»..  E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
B.  896  Ful  erly  pose  aungelez  pis  habel  pay  ruben  &  glop- 
nedly  on  godez  halue  gart  hym  vpryse.  ?  a  1400  Morte 
Arth.  3863  For  glent  of  gloppynyng  glade  be  they  never  ! 
Ibid.  4330  The  baronage  of  Bretayne  . .  Graythes  theme  to 
Glaschenbery  with  gloppynnande  hertes,  To  bery  thare  the 
bolde  kynge. 

Glor(e,  obs.  Sc.  f.  GLOET. 

Glore  (g'o»j),  sb.  dial.  Also  7  glorre,  9  glur, 
glor.  [Of  obscure  origin.]  Loose  fat ;  excessive 
quantity  of  fat.  Commonly  altrib.  or  quasi-fl^f'.  in 
glore-fat. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  ffantsk.  II.  (1662)  2  Their  flesh 
..though  not  all  Glorre  (where  no  bancks  of  lean  can  be 
seen  for  the  Deluge  of  fat)  is  no  less  delicious  to  the  taste. 
1684  Yorksh.  Dial.  165  (E.  D.  S.  No.  76)  Here's  fine  Backon, 
Sister,  its  glore  Fat.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  (ed.  2) 
Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Glor'fat,  very  fat.  1855  ROBINSON 
Whitby  Gloss.,  Glor  fat,  loose  fat.  'All  of  a  glor  and  a 
jelly ',  tremulous  with  adiposity.  1876  Mid-Yorksh.  Gloss. 
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worn  ;  an'  it's  aw  of  a  glur. 

Glore,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  8-9  gloar, 
glooar,  9  gloor.  [ME.  gloren  =  Dn.  gbren,  L.G. 
gloren  to  glow  (of  embers),  WFris.  gloarje,  Sw. 
and  Norw.  dial,  glora  to  glow,  stare,  Icel.  gttra 
to  gleam,  glare  (as  the  eyes  of  a  cat) ;  app.  f.  the 
root  glo- :  see  GLOW  z/.l  A  form  gluren  of  like 
meaning  is  found  in  Du.  and  LG.,  but  may  be  of 
different  origin. 

Sense  2  is  identical  with  that  of  GLOWER  v.,  but  the  words 
cannot  be  immediately  related  to  each  other.  Recent  dialect 
glossaries  show  that  gloar  or  gloor  (glooar}  is  still  in  common 
use  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Lincolnshire ;  for  the 
variation  in  the  vowel  compare  Jloor  (:  —  OE.  jliSr)  and 
moor  (: — OE.  mdr).] 

fl.  intr.  To  shine,  glitter,  glisten.  (  =  GLARE 
v.  i.)  Obs. 

13. .  St.  Be rnard 356  in  Horstmann  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878) 
47Nehitnas  parseyued  no  more  Till  bat  his  lippes  berof 
deede  glore.  c  1350  Barlaam  fy  Josttphat  347  Feyr  it 
glorib  wl  oute,  wit  inne  it  is  nou;t.  1540  PALSGR.  Acotastus 
Prol.  B  iv,  Why  glore  thyneyes.  .in  thy  heade  [quid ardent 
lumina  ?]  ? 

2.  To  look  fixedly,  gaze  intently  ;  to  stare  open- 
eyed.  (  =  GLAIIE  v.  2,  GLOWER  v.)  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

Explained  in  Bailey  1728  '  To  look  a-skew '. 

la  1400  Morte  Arth.  1074  Thane  glopnede  be  glotone  and 
glorede  un-faire.  c  1450  .$/.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4859  With 
blody  eyne  he  gloryd.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  174  To  Glore, 
gase,  patnlis  oculis  spfctare.  1703  THOKESBY  Let.  to  Ray 
(E.  D.  S.),  Glore,  to  look  staringly.  1708  T.  WARD  Eng.  Ref 
u.  (1716)  222  Sometimes  . .  a  greedy  Gull  Would  get  his 
Gullet  cram'd  so  full  Ast'  make  him  glore,  and  gasp  for  Wind. 
<:  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks. 
(1862)  38  He  glooart  at't  a  good  while.  1821  J.  CLAKE 


GLORIFICATION. 

Village  Minstr.  I.  159  Under  the  wenches'  bonnets  he'd 
glower  [rimes  with  sore].  1833  York  Minster  Screen 
152  (E.  D.  S.  76)  Oa'd  Jamie ..  Glooaring  at  t'  fire,  a  1861 
T.  WOOLNER  My  Beautiful  Lady  (1863)  135  Like  a  foe, 
whose  settled  leering  eye  In  silence  gloareu  with  hope  to 
mark  his  fall. 

3.  Comb,  f  glore-eye  (cf.  glare-eye,  GLARE  v.  5' , 
a  staring  eye. 

1640  J.  GOWER  Ovid's  Fest.  VI.  127  Great  heads;  glore 
eyes  ;  hook-beaks  upon  their  jaws. 

Hence  Glo  ring  vbl.  sb.,  gleaming,  glittering. 

163*  BROME  Novella  ll.  i.  (1653)  I  5  b,  A  man  may  spie  An 
old  whore-master  in  the  darkest  night  Liko  an  old  Cat,  by 
th'  gloring  of  his  eyes. 

II  Gloria  (gloo-ria).  PI.  occas.  glorias.  [L. 
gloria  GLORY.] 

1.  a.  A  name  for  each  of  several  formulae  in 
Christian  liturgical  worship,    (a)  Gloria  Patri,  the 
doxology  beginning '  Glory  be  to  the  Father',  which 
follows  the  recitation  of  the  psalms  and  certain 
canticles,  and  occurs  in  other  places.     (6)  Gloria 
tilt',  the  response  'Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord', 
which  follows  the  announcement  of  the  gospel  in 
the  communion  service  or  mass,     (c)  Gloria  in 
excelsis,  the  hymn  'Glory  be  to  God  on  high' 
(beginning  with  the  words  of  Luke  ii.  14),  forming 
part  of  the  communion  service  or  mass.     b.  The 
music  to  which  the  last-mentioned  is  set. 

a.  (1420  WYNTOUN  Orig.  Cron.  v.  xciii.  (St.  Andrews 
MS.),  This  cheptour  tellis  trewly  Quha  maid  fyrst  Gloria 
patri.  c  1430  Freemasonry  6^2  And  blesse  the  fayre,  Jef  that 
thou  conne,  When  gloria  tibi  is  begonne.  1514  BARCLAY 
Cyt.  ff  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  19  The  blessyd  aungelles 
. .  songe  that  gloria  flyenge  in  the  skye.  1563  PILKINGTON 
Confut.  C  viii  b,  On  good  friday  there  is  neyther  Epistle,  nor 
Gospel,  Gloria  in  exelsis  [sic],  nor  Crede.  c  1661  Papers 
on  Alter.  Prayer  Bk.  77  The  Gloria  patri  . .  according  to 
the  common  opinion  was  formed  in  the  council  of  Nice. 
1706  A.  BEDFORD  Temple  Mus.  iv.  91  Sometimes  in  a 
lowder  Voice,  as  at  the  Gloria  Patri.  1745  R.  POCOCKE 
Deicr.  East  II.  i.  18  The  Latins  celebrated  the  mass  of  the 
resurrection,  and  at  Gloria  in  excelsis,  a  cover  was  let  down 
[etc.]. 

b-  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  21  They  had  it  in  the 
Tenor  part  of  the  Gloria  of  his  Masse  Ave  Marts  Stella.  1853 
ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  n.  212  In  it  [the  Graduale]  might 
be  found  . .  the  Kyries,  Glorias  [etc.].  1884  R.  BUCHANAN 
Foxglove  Manor  I.  iv.  72  She  then  turned  to  another  of 
the  vicar's  favourites,  a  Gloria  of  Mozart's. 

2.  An  aureole  or  nimbus.  ( =  GLOBY  sb.  9.)  Also, 
a  head-ornament  in  imitation  of  this. 

1784  Ettrop.  Mag.  Mar.  233  And  over  the  windows, . . 
Glory  is  represented  by  a  Saint  George  with  a  superb 
gloria.  1866  HOWELLS  Venet.  Life  xvi.  243  Little  girls  . . 
with  wings  and  glorias,  walked  scattering  flowers. 

t  Glo'riable,  a.  Obs.~l  [ad.  med.L.  florid- 
til-is,  i.  gloridn  to  GLORY.]  That  may  be  gloried 
in  or  boasted  of. 

c  1640  FELTHAM  Lusoria,  etc.  (1661)  89  Job,  of  all  we 
read,  was  the  most  confident  of  his  own  Integrity  (which, 
indeed,  was  rare  and  gloriable). 

Gloriation  (glo»ri?'/9n).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
Also  6  gloriaoion.  [ad.  L.  gloriation-em,  n.  of 
action  f.  gloridrT  to  boast,  f.  gloria  GLORY.  Cf. 
OF.  gloriacion.]  The  action  of  glorying  ;  boasting ; 
triumphant  exultation. 

1504  ATKINSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  III.  XV.  210  And  what 
may  clay  or  erthe  haue  any  gloriacion  or  pryde  agaynste 
his  maker?  1543  G.  JOYE  Confuteth  Win. false  Articles 
14  b,  Lo  here  is  all  gloriacion  of  works  blown  down.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  (^632)  706  Though  theire 
owne  selues  make  no  mention  of  any  defeat  of  the 
English  which  afforded  them  matter  for  the  shadow  of 
sucn  gloriations.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  I.  III.  ix.  90 
But  al  this  gloriation  is  vain.  1734  E.  ERSKINE  Sertn.  Wks. 
1871  II.  269  God  is  manifested  to  us  in  Christ  as  matter  of 
joy  and  gloriation.  1837  J.  HALLEY  in  Arnot  Life  (1842) 
101, 1  am  impelled  to  test  the  sincerity  of  your  gloriation  by 
the  speedy  infliction  of  a  postage. 

Gloriette  (glo<>rie't).  Hist.  Also  gloriet.  [a. 
¥ .  glorietle.  Cf.  Sf.  glorieta.']  A  highly  decorated 
chamber  in  a  castle  or  other  building.  Also  attrib. 


date).  101500  Obituary  in  Willis  Monastery  Christ  Ch. 
Canterb.  (1869)  107  note,  Edificavit  turrim  quandam,  camera; 
Prioris  vocatae  La  gloriet  contiguam.]  1839  LONGF.  Hype- 
rion i.  vi.  (1865)  30  Rodolph's  ancient  castle,  with  its 
Gothic  gloriette  and  fantastic  gables.  1884  Athenaeum  13 
Sept.  330/3  Besides  an  Oriel  or  a  '  Gloriet '  Tower,  a 
mediaeval  castle  contained  many  a  '  cruel  habitation  '. 

Glorifiable  (gloVrifeiilbT), «.    [f.  GLORIFY  o. 

+  -ABLE.]     That  may  be  glorified. 

a  1656  BP.  HALL -SV>//7.  68  How  justly  glorifiable  is  Thy 
name  in  the  gracious  ..  preservation  of  thy  children.  1857 
H.  H.  WILSON  tr.  Rig-veda  III.  I05  Offer  with  fire  the 
acceptable  libation  to  that  most  glorifiable  Mitra.  1869 
BUSHNELL  Wain.  Suffrage  iii.  58  A  finer  and  more  glorifi- 
able humanity. 

t  Glori-ficate,  pa.  pple.  Obs.- '  [ad.  late  L. 
glonficdt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  glorificdre  to  GLORIFY.] 
Glorified. 

c  1460  in  Pol.  Rel.  ff  L.  Poems  82  O  lemyng  lawmpe, 
in  light  passyng  nature !  How  greately  is  thy  name 
glorincate  !  1508  KENNEDIE /*]/!''''"£' r«.  Dntibar  528  Deuill, 
dampnit  dog,  sodomyte  insatiable,  With  Gog  and  Magog 
grele  glorificate. 

Glorification  (glo^rifik^'-Jan).  [ad.  late  L. 
glorification-em,  n.  of  action  f.  glorificare  to 
GLORIFY.] 


GLORIFIED. 

f  1.  Alch.  The  action  of  refining ;  the  state  of 
being  refined.  Obs. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  4  By  contynuel  ascendynge  and 
descendynge . .  it  is  sublymed  to  so  myche  hi;ne.s  of  glorifica- 
cioun. 

2.  The  action  of  glorifying  or  investing  with 
glory ;  the  condition  or  state  of  being  glorified. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Rev.  xix.  6-10  In 
heauen  it  is  the  immortal  glorificacion  of  body  &  soule. 
1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  DMit.  i.  v.  §  8  (1676)  151  They 
whose  sins  accidentally  thus  serv'd  the  glorification  of  God. 
1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  390  The  enormous  mass  of  human 
strength,  which  its  [Thebes']  victorious  kings  had  gathered 
from  all  nations  to  toil  for  its  and  their  glorification.  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  30  Mar.  5/2  Her  trial  and  the  glorification 
which  she  is  likely  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  French 
public. 

b.  esp.  The  exaltation  (of  Christ)  to  the  glory 
of  heaven  ;  the  admission  (of  human  souls)  to  the 
bliss  of  heaven. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  vi.  50  Creacyon, 


Chr.  Life  n.  vii.  §  10  The  good  Angels  . .  are  ready 
enough  to  congratulate  their  [sinners']  Glorification.  1685 
BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.,  Mark  xvi.  19  His  Ascension  they 
beheld,  and  his  Glorification  they  believed  by  the  Spirit's 


elation.    1871  MACDUFF  Mem.  Patmos  xvii._  230 
spirits  of  the  just  are  '  made  perfect ' — until  tht 


Until 
,ey  are 


revel — ,_  

the  spirits  of  the  just  are  '  made  perfect 
ushered  into  their  state  of  glorification. 

o.  Transformation  into  a  more  magnificent  form  ; 
colloq.  a  '  glorified '  variety  of  something  which  is 
naturally  humble  or  inferior. 

1886  Century  Mag.  XXXII.  424/2  Sometimes  ..these 
houses.. are  ..  glorifications  of  the  humble,  early,  shingled 
New. England  farm-house. 

d.  jocularly.  A  time  of  '  glorious '  enjoyment, 
a  festive  occasion. 

1843  BETHUNE  Sc.  Fireside  Star.  41  Glad  to  see  you  able 
to  stir  at  all  after  your  last  night's  glorification. 
3.  Tlie  ascription  of  glory  or  praise  to  (a  person 
or  thing). 

1850  L.  HUNT  Autobiog.  v.  100  The  glorifications  of  their 
masters  with  which  they  entertain  the  kitchen.  1862  MERI- 
VALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  V.  xli.  102  [The  Georgics] . .  we  must 
regard  . .  as  the  glorification  of  Labour.  1863  Boston 
Commonwealth  (TJ.  S.)  23  Oct.,  Captain  Swift,  in  his  peri- 
patetic glorifications  of  Gen.  Banks,  omits  [etc.],  1892 
Speaker-^  Sept.  292/2  Mr.  Huxley's. .prologue  is. .a  glori- 
fication of  *  science '. 

b.  A  set  form  of  praise  ;  a  doxology. 


1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  n.  ii.  (1676)  277  They 
offered  sacrifice  and  sang  . .  glorifications  of  God.  1730 
WATERLAND  Rem.  Clarke's  Expos.  Catcch.  15  The  Glorifica- 


tion in  the  Close  was  in  common  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  1873  WHITNEY  Orient.  Stud.  6  The  songs  are  for 
the  most  part  simple  invocations  and  glorifications  of  the 
divinity. 

Glorified  (glo^'rifoid),  ppl.  a.    [f.  GLORIFY  v.  + 

-EDl.] 

1.  In  senses  of  the  vb. :    Invested  with  glory, 
rendered  glorious  ;  beautified  ;  f  refined. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxlvi.  3  When  we  ryse  glorifyde 
in  body  and  saule.  la  1500  lv*ycket  (1828)  p.  viii,  Whether 
make  they  the  gloryfyed  bodye  ether  make  they  agayne  the 
spirituall  bodye.  1608  W.  SCLATER  Malachy  (1650.)  196  It 
repugnes  the  nature  of  a  glorified  body.  1655  EARL  ORRERY 
Parthen.  (1676)  7  He  drew  out  the  Copy  of  so  glorified  an 
Original.  1657  G.  STARKEY  Helmont's  Vind.  Ep.  to  Rdr., 
Thus  also  may  be  made,  .the  glorified  Sulphur  of  Antimony. 
1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  510  Other  unknown 
Purposes  peculiar  to  his  glorified  State.  1726  AYLIFFE 
Parergon  172  The.. Soul,  .will  resume  its  Body  again  in  a 
glorify'd  Manner.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  <$•  It.  I  si.  II. 
345  Angels  and  glorified  saints  adore  the  Mother  and  her 
Son.  1862  TYNDALL  Mountaineer,  vi.  47  Long  stretches  of 
crimson  light  drawn  over  the  higher  snow-fields  linked  the 
glorified  summits  together.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic 
li,  Who  may  be  this  glorified  Mortal  unheard-of  hitherto? 

absol.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  I.  xx.  214  They  turn  their 
faces,  The  glorified,  from  thee. 

2.  colloq.  That  has  undergone  transformation  into 
something  glorious.    (Often  used  sarcastically,  e.  g. 
to  imply  that  a  person  of  distinguished  position  has 
essentially  the  ideas  or  type  of  mind  characteristic 
of  some  inferior  rank  or  class.)     Also,  gorgeously 
attired  or  adorned. 

1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  My  first  Play,  I  judged  it  to  be 
sugar-candy—yet  to  my  raised  imagination,  .it  appeared  . . 
a  glorified  candy  !  1846  THACKERAY  Snob  Papers  Wks. 
(1886)  XXIV.  318  A  glorified  flunkey,  in  lace,  plush,  and 
aiguillettes.  1887  MAHAFFY  Greek  Life  4-  Thought  x.  201 
We  feel  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  glorified  Holborn  Restaurant, 
where  the  resources  of  art  are  lavished  on  the  walls  of  an 
eating-room.  1894  SALA  Land,  up  to  Date  ii.  21  A  glorified 
. .  gentleman  . .  takes  from  you  your  second  card.  1896 
Daily  News  i  Oct.  4/6  There  was  a  great  deal  of  what  has 
been  called  a  glorified  school-boy  about  Lord  Randolph. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  163  It  is  a  real  island  of 
a  rocky  nature,  and  not  a  glorified  sandbank  that  has  [etc.]. 
Mod.  He  sneered  at  the  head  of  his  college  as '  a  sort  of 
glorified  board-schoolmaster '. 

Glorifier  (gloVrifaiai).  [f.  GLOBIFY  -t-  -EB.] 
One  who  glorifies  (in  various  senses  of  the  vb.). 

"ST?  J.  JONES  Present.  Bodie  «,  Soule  i.  xviii.  33  The 
glonfyer  of  God,  tryer  of  tastes,  and  Ambassadour  betweene 
man  and  man.  a  1677  M  ANTON  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav. 
Ps.  cxix.  97  Preserver,  Deliverer,  and  Glorifier  of  Mankind. 
1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  xix.  (1862)  323  Not.  .the  destroyer  of  the 
law  . .  but  its  transformer  and  glorifier.  1880  KINGLAKE 
Crimea  VI.  ix.  265  By  the  help  of  his  salaried  glorifiers. 
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Glorify  (glo°'rif3i),  v.  [ad.  f  .glorifier,  ad.  late 
L.  glSHJuart,  f.  glorificiis,  adj.  f.  gloria  GLORY  +• 
fac-Sre  to  make.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  glorious ;  to  invest  with  glory, 
procure  glory  for.  In  early  qnots.  esp.  to  exalt  to 
the  glory  of  heaven. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xiv.  5  paim  bat  dredis  god  he 
glorifys.  pat  is  he  haldis  bairn  gloriouse  and  worth!  to  rest  in 
godis  hill.  1382  WYCUF  John  vii.  39  Ihesus  was  not  jit  glori- 
fied. [So  also  1551  and  1611.]  c  1400  MAUNUEV.  (Roxb.)  xv. 
67  pe  gude  he  sail  drawe  on  his  party  and  glorify  nun  in  ioy 
withouten  end.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxviii.  107  (Harl.  MS.i 
When  a  man  shalle  be  glorifiede  in  body  and  in  soule,  in 
the  day  of  dome.  1520  Caxtafl  Chron.  Eng.  in.  27/1  That 
the  temporal!  peas  myght  gloryfye  the  natyvyte  of  our 
Savyonr.  1603  S.  DANIEL  Panegyr.  to  King's  Majesty  lym, 
Those  righteous  issues,  which  shall  glorifie  And  comfort 
many  Nations  with  their  worth,  a  1625  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Lams 
of  Candy  ill.  ii,  Nothing  More  glorifies  the  noble,  and  the 
valiant,  Than  to  despise  contempt. 

b.  In  physical  sense :  To  throw  a  glorious  light 
upon,  to  invest  with  radiance,  f  Formerly  also,  to 
beautify  or  embellish,  deck  with  splendid  ornament. 


5*1*  as  I  am  xli,  The  harvest  moon  glorified  the  dinginess 
of  Milton  Street  1882  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  13/2  The  cliffs 
and  crags,  .are  glorified  by  the  beams  of  the  departing  orb. 
C.  To  transform  into  something  more  glorious 
or  splendid  ;  to  invest  (something  common  or 
inferior)  with  charm  or  beauty. 

1867  Miss  BRADDON  R.  Godwin  \.  i.  5  The  sunshine  .  . 
transforms  and  glorifies  the  commonest  objects,  until  the 
earth  seems  unfamiliar  and  beautiful  as  fairyland.  1880 
T.  F.  CLARKE  Self-Culture  viii.  187  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Whittier  .  .  have  known  how  to  glorify  common  life  and 
every-day  people  with  the  charm  of  romance. 

2.  a.  To  advance  the  glory  of  (God,  His  name) 
by  faithful  action  or  suffering.   (Cf.  GLOBY  sb.  2  b.) 
b.  To  ascribe  glory  and  praise  in  adoration  to  (God). 

1340  Ayenb.  196  pet  we  maki  cure  guode  dedes  to-uore  j>e 
uofi^rede  beruore  bet  god  by  jr-hered  and  y-glorefied.  1388 
WVCLIF  Jt'hn  xxi.  19  Signfiyinge  bi  what  deth  he  schuld 
glorifie  God.  a  1400  Printer  (1891)  50  Make  sauf  alle  men 
b1  glorefijeth  the.  <  1460  Tmvneley  Myst.  iv.  245  Thi  will, 
Thi  name,  to  glorifye  Ouer  all  this  warld  so  wide.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  181  b,  Glorifyed  be  thy  holy 
name.  1650  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Livingvt.  ad  §  10(1727)331, 
I  bless  and  glorifie  thy  name.  1715  DF.  FOE  Fain.  Instruct. 
1.  i.  (1841)  I.  33  The  goodness,  .of  God.  .which  has  given  me 
..somanywaysto  glorify  him. 

3.  To  describe  or  represent  as  glorious  ;  to  extol, 
honour,  magnify  with  praise  (a  person  or  thing). 

1557  NORTH  tr.  Guevara's  DiallPr.  69  a/i  Prayse  and  glory- 
fye tny  beautye  asmuche  as  thou  thinckest  good,  yet  [etc.]. 
1396  SPKNSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  641/1  Whomsoever 
they  find  to  be  most  licentious  of  life..  him  they  sett  up  and 
glorifye  in  theyr  rimes.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  v. 
v.  K  2  b,  He  weepes  :  now  doe  I  glorifie  my  hands,  1  had  no 
vengeance,  if  I  had  no  teares.  a  1631  DONNE  Poems  (1633) 
229  No  chymique  yet  th'  Elixar  got,  But  glorifies  his  preg- 
nant pot,  If  [etc.].  1834  MRS,  BODDINGTON  Remin.  Rhine  I. 
30  There  is  bad  taste  in  thus  seeking  to  glorify  one  par- 
ticular wound  amidst  so  many  instances  of  devotedness 
even  to  death.  1879  FROUDE  desarxx.  341  Caesar,  who  was 
being  so  much  praised  and  glorified. 

4.  refl.  (f  and  intr.  for  reft.}  To  boast  or  vaunt 
oneself,  to  make  one's  boast,  exult.     Now  rare. 
Const,  in,  of,  to  with  infin.,  or  that. 

1340  Ayenb.  25  pus  him  ioisseb  and  him  glorifieb  be  wreche 
ine  his  herte.  llid.  270  Najt  of  obre  binge  ne  glorefye  be. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  111.137(186)  'Immortal  God!'.. 
Cupide  I  mene,  of  this  mayst  glorifye.  c  1384  —  //.  Fame 
in.  44  He  ought  him  lytel  glorifye  That  her  on  bilt.  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose  5450  They  maken  foolis  glorifye  Of  hir  wordis 
[greet]  speking.  1474  CAXTON  Ckesse  30  And  they  glorefye 
them  in  theyr  connyng.  1484  —  Cvriall  3  b,  Arystotle  the 
phylosophre  gloryfyed  in  him  self  that  he  had  lefte  the  hye 
palays  of  kyng  Alysaundre.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I. 
ccccxviii.  732  Philyppe  glorifyed  so  in  his  fayre  fortune  and 
victory  ..  that  [etc.].  1539  TONSTALL  Sertn,  Paim  Sund. 


1539  T 

(1823)  17  Men  inerth  do  glorifie  in  hym.  1548  Ht.i.1.  Chron. 
Hen.  ly,  16  b,  Owen  Glendor  glorifying  hymself  in  thes 
twoo  victories,  invaded  the  Marches  of  Wales.  1655  tr.  DC 


, 

Fare's  Francion  vii.  15  Some  senselesse  Courtiers..  glorifie 
that  they  have  feathers  as  great  as  the  Mules  in  the  Kings 
stable.  1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xxvi,  For  the  which  he 
glorified  himself  exceedingly. 

6.  Alch.  To  refine,  sublime. 

1657  [see  GLORIFIED///,  a.  i]. 

Glorifying  (gloa'rifaiiirj),  vol.  sb.  [f.  GLORIFY 
v.  +  -ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  verb  GLORIFY. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvi.  3  In  glorifiynge  of  me  and 
myn.  1561  DAUS  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  3Hb,  The 
spirite.  .crieth  busily  to  the  Lord  for  our.  .glorifieng.  1709 
ADDISON  Taller  No.  108  P  7  Religion  .  .  does  not  only 
promise  the  entire  Refinement  of  the  Mind,  but  the  glorify- 
ing of  the  Body.  1746-7  HERVEV  Medit.  (1818)  104  Devote 
.  .the  chief  of  your  strength  to  the  glorifying  of  His  name. 

H  As  an  alleged  term  for  a  company  (of  liars). 

c  1470  in  Hors,  Shepe,  $  G.  etc.  (Roxb.  Club)  32  A  glori- 
fieing  of  lyers. 

Obs.     [f.    GLOBE  v.  + 
glittering,     b.  Staring. 

a.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  3627  [  He]  mas  to  beete  all  of  bras 
as  bernes  it  ware,  And  full  of  glorand  gledis  bairn  to  be 
gorge  fillis.  1503  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  IV.  217  One  par 
scherys,  with  xx  glorynge  naytes.  1602  "2nd  Pt.  Return  fr. 
Partiass.  i.  i.  (Art.)  8  Vnlesse  it  dare  out-face  the  gloring 
[Macray  glaring]  light.  1647  H,  MORE  Poems  136  Gilded 


. 

tGlo'ring,  ///.  a. 
-ING  2.]     a.  Shining,  glit 


GLORIOUS. 

clouds  Arching  an  eye-lid  for  the  gloring  Morn,  a  1650 
Scot.  ffcilde  103  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folia  I.  217  He  durst  not 
venter  with  our  King . .  For  all  the  glorin^  gold. 

b.  a  1400-39  Alexander  4552  To  be  grrndand  gluttis  & 
glorand  dronkin.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxvi.  157  Go  hense, 
bou  glorand  gedlyng. 

Gloriole  (glo'>-ri0«l).  [a.  F.  gloriole,  ad.  L. 
gKriola,  dim.  of  gloria  GLOBY.]  t  a.  A  scrap  of 
glory  (obs.).  b.  An  aureole  ;  a  halo. 

1813  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  XI.  181  It  is  un- 
worthy of  one  of  his  reputation  to  get  his  brigade  into  scrapes, 
for  the  sake  of  the  little  gloriole  of  driving  in  a  few  picquets. 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Vision  of  Poets  Poems  1850  I.  235 
The  broad  gloriole  round  his  brow  Did  vibrate  with  the 
light  below.  1863  JEAN  INGELOW  Brothers  113  As  a  gloriole 
sign  o'  grace.  1874  W.  TAY  tr.  Hebra's  Dis.  Skin  III. 
xxxiv.  70  Several  years  ago,  another  athlete  . .  exhibited 
himself,  who  could  elevate  his  extraordinarily  abundant  and 
long  hair  as  a  gloreole  around  his  head. 

t  GloriO'SO.  Obs.  [a.  It.  glorioso,  ad.  L.  glorid- 
sus  boastful.]  ft  boaster,  a  braggart.  Hence 
f  Olorio'ser  in  the  same  sense. 

1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  82  Emptie  vessells  haue 
the  highest  sounds  . .  and  pratling  gloriosers,  the  smallest 
performaunce  of  courage.  1599  Life  More  in  Wordsw. 
Eccl.  Biog.  (1853)  II.  102  This  glorioso.. knew  not  so  much 
as  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  1600  ABP.  ABBOT  Exp. 
Jonah  215  The  Magnificoes  of  the  world  and  great-mouthed 
Gloriosoes.  al66i  FULLER  Worthies,  Demmsh.  I.  (1662) 
259  His  Holinesse  did  forfeit  a  parcel  of  his  infallibility,  in 
giving  credit  to  such  a  Glorioso. 

Glorious  (glo'-rias),  a.  Forms:  4-6  glori- 
o(u)se,  -ius,  gloryous,  (5  gloryowse,  6  Se. 
glorl-,  gloryuss,  glorous),  3-  glorious,  [a.  AF. 
glorious  =  OF.  glorieus,  -as,  Pr.  glorias,  Sp.,  Pg., 
It.  glorioso,  ad.  L.  gloriostts,  f.  gloria  GLOBY  :  see 

-OU8.] 

fl.  Boastful;  ostentatious,  fond  of  splendour; 
proud,  haughty;  vainglorious.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Prov.  xxv.  14  A  man  glorio_us  and  the  be- 
hestes  not  fulfil  It-ndc.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xvi.  19, 1  am  fairer 
of  face  ban  glorius  guiles  bat  [etc.].  tissoTiNDALE  Prol. 
to  Jonas  (1863)  A  vj  b,  Ande  one  y«  cast  out  deuels  in 
Christes  name  they  [the  apostles]  forbade  because  he  wayted 
not  on  them,  so  glorious  were  they  yet.  1577  J.  BROOKE 
Guido's  Stajfe  Chr.  Faith  Pref.,  A  soil  and  heape  of  glorious 
deceiuers,  which  hyde  and  boast  themselues.  1612  BACON 
Ess..  Vatne- glory  (Arb.)  462  They  that  are  glorious,  must 
needs  be  factious  ;  for  all  brauery  stands  vpon  comparisons. 
1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  25  If  they  [Princes]  are.. gay 
and  glorious,  they  are  reviled  as  mcompassionate.  1692  DRY- 
DEN  St.  Euremont's  Ess.  13  Whether  . .  Posterity,  glorious 
throughout,  were  desirous  that  their  Ancestors  should  be 
Masters  of  Vertues.  when  they  were  not  of  Greatness,  a  1734 
NORTH  Exam.  I.  ii.  §  32.  46  After  he  was  possessed  of  the 
Great  Seal,  he  was  in  Appearance  the  gloriousest  Man  alive. 

t  2.  Eager  for  glory.  0/>s. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  I.  Prol.  9  The  purchase  is  to  make 
men  glorious.  1621  FLETCHER  Pilgrim  iv.  ii,  I  am  not 
watchfull  to  do  ill,  Nor  glorious  to  pursue  it  still.  1704 
HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  392  He  always  left  such  to 
Heroes  as  were  purely  GJorious. 

3.  a.  Of  persons  and  things  :  Possessing  glory ; 
entitled  to  brilliant  and  lofty  renown,  illustrious. 

Now  somewhat  rare  ;  the  mod.  use  as  applied  to  persons 
(e.g.  in '  Glorious  John '  as  a  designation  of  Dryden)  belongs 
to  sense  5.  (The  AF.  Coronation  Oath  of  1307  speaks  of 
'  le  glorious  Rei  Seynt  Edward  '.) 

13. .  A'.  Alis.  7441  Now  is  ded  kyng  Porus,  Alisaunder  is 
kyng  glorious.  1  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  i  Grett  glorious  Godd, 
thurgh  grace  of  hym  selvene.  .Schelde  us  ffro  schamesdede 
and  synfulle  werkes.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  iii.  166  My 
name  is  of  dignyte,  and  also  full  glorius.  1483  CAXTON  Gold. 
Leg.  174/1  Saynt  austyn  preched  a  glorious  sermone  & 
declared  there  to  the  kynge  the  crysten  feythe  openlye. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxv.  91  Quhilk  grant  the  glorius 
Trinitie  1  1604  E.  G.  tr.  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  I.  i.  2  1  he 
glorious  Crysostome  (a  man  better  scene  in  the  studie  of 
holy  Scriptures,  then  in  the  knowledge  of  Philosophic).  1660 
BLOUNT  Boscobel  i  Charles  the  Second  undoubted  heir  of 
Charles  the  First  of  Glorious  Memory.  1720-21  SWIFT  Let. 
to  Pope  10  Jan.,  Wks.  1824  XVI.  352,  I  will  tell  you  what 
my  political  principles  were  in  the  time  of  her  late  glorious 
majesty.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  88  He  answered,  O 
glorious  King,  it  hath  been  said,  by  the  ancients  [etc.].  1871 
R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  xxxiv.  23  Still  keep  safely  the  glorious 
Race  of  Romulus  olden.  1879  M.  ARNOLD  Poems  ofWordsw. 
Pref.  (near  end),  He  is  one  of  the  very  chief  glories  of 
English  Poetry ;  and  by  nothing  is  England  so  glorious  as 
by  her  poetry. 

b.  Of  an  achievement,  action,  circumstance,  slate 
of  things,  etc.  :  Conferring  glory ;  entitling  to  bril- 
liant and  lofty  renown  ;  conspicuously  honourable. 
Const  to. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V,  49  For  this  day  by  famous 
death  or  glorious  victory  I  wyl  wynne  honor.  1577  NORTH- 
BROOKE  Dicing  (1843)  36  It  is  glorious  when  the  preachers 
are  certaine  of  their  doctrine  which  they  teache.  1659  D. 
PELL  Impr.  Sea  56  It  is  one  of  the  gloriousest  works  in  the 
world,  to  have  an  hand  in  . .  the  saving  of  a  soul.  1659  B. 
HARRIS  ParivaCs  Iron  Age  16  Which  followed  close  upon 
the  glorious  Battel  (but  with  small  fruit)  of  Lepanto. 
1709  STEELE  &  SWIFT  Toiler  No.  66  r  8  The  great  and 

florious  Victory  obtained  over  the  Enemy  on  ^the  nth 
nstant.  1774  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  ii.  5  As  it  is  more 
difficult  to  express  one's  thoughts  in  verse  than  in  prose,  the 
being  capable  of  doing  it  is  more  glorious.  1789  i°  •^'"'  5» 
Sinclair s  Corr.  (1831)  II.  282  The  surrender  of  Oczakow, 
an  event  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Russia,  and  so 
glorious  to  the  hero.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  147 
He.  .declared  that,  .he  should  think  it  glorious  to  die  in  his 
sovereign's  cause. 

t  C.  In  non-laudatory  sense :  Conducive  to  re- 
putation. Obs, 


GLORIOUSLY. 

1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  v.  iv.  (1848)  309  And  though  a  need- 
less  Ostentation  of  ones  Excellencies  may  be  more  glorious, 
a  modest  Concealment  of  them  is  usually  more  safe. 

4.  Splendid  in   beauty  or  richness  of  adornment. 
Now  only   with    emotional    connotation  as  in  5. 
f  Formerly   also   in   a    weaker   sense,  of  textures, 
colours,  etc. :   Brilliant,  shining,  lustrous. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  914  As  |>ou  art  gloryous  withouten 
galle.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  128  The  gloriouse  beerde  [sc.  our 
levedy],  Out  of  thyse  world  the  gloriouse  ferde  Wyth  greate 
melodye.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  114  Mars  the  planet 
bataillous  Next  to  the  sonne  glorious.  a  1396  CHAUCKR 
Rosemoundt  3  For  as  the  crystal  glorious  ye  shyne,  And 
lyke  ruby  ben  your  chekes  rounde.  c  1420  AntnrsofArth, 
366  Here  gide  was  glorious  and  gay,  of  agresse  grene.  1509 
FISHER  Funeral  Scrm.  C^tcss  Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  304  It 
[the  body]  shall  ryse  bryght  and  gloryous,  1535  COVERDALE 
2  Mace.  viii.  35  He  put  of  his  glorious  rayment,  fled  by  see, 
and  came  alone  to  Antioche.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  Ded.  to 
Lady  Carew,  Those  glorious  ornaments  of  hevenly  grace. 
i6o5  SHAKS.  Tr,  %  Cf.  i.  iii.  89  The  glorious  Planet  Sol.  1664 
PO\VF.R  Exp.  Philos.  i.  r  The  Iris  (as  vibrissant  and  glorious 
as  a  Cat's  eyei  most  admirable  to  behold.  Ibid.  43  So  clear 
and  glorious  a  body  as  glass.  1663  R.  HOOKE  Microgr.  169 
The  colours,  .must  necessarily  be  very  glorious,  vivid  and 
cleer,  like  those  of  Silk  and  Feathers.  01687  PETTY  Pol. 
Aritk.  (1630)  Pref.,  Notwithstanding  all  this,  .the  Buildings 
of  London  grow  great  and  glorious.  173*  BERKELEY  Alcipkr. 
v.  §  12  The  glorious  light  of  the  gospel  1792  Munchauserfs 
Trav.  xxiv.  108  The  sun  shone  glorious  on  the  water.  1803 
\VORDSW.  Intint.  ImmorL  ii,  The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth. 
i85o  TYXDALL  Glac.  i.  ix.  62  All  conspired  to  render  the 
scene  glorious.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xxvii. 
(18781  470  The  heavens  were  glorious  with  stars. 

5.  Used  vaguely  as  a  rapturous  expression  of  ad- 
miration or  delight:  Splendid,  magnificent,  intensely 
delightful.  Now  often  with  jocular  hyperbole. 

16*3  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman.  d'Alf.  ir.  216  As  a  good 
Chine  of  Bacon,  makes  glorious  porrige.  1771  NUGENT 
Grosley's  Land.  I.  44  Which  casual  appearance  [of  the 
sun]  procures  the  Londoners  a  few  of  what  they  call 
glorious  days.  1816  'Quiz*  Grand  Master  vii.  24  They 
call  a  servant,  and  require,  Immediately,  a  glorious  fire. 
iSai  SCOTT  Pirate  xvii,  Glorious  John  touches  them  off 
a  little  sarply, — but  then  John  was  a  Jacobite.  1853 
KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xli.  (1856)  375  What  a  glorious  feed 
for  the  scurvy-stricken  ships.  1863  MARY  HOWITT  F. 
Breiners  Greece  I.  viii.  263  What  glorious  afternoons  and 
evenings  have  I  spent  at  Phalerus  !  1873  W.  S.  HAYWARD 
Love  agst.  World  n  '  What  glorious  fun  said  Florence. 
b.  ironical  phrase. 

According  to  Gentl.  Mag.  (1830)  Aug.  98/1,  the  phrase  was 
first  used  at  a  dinner  of  the  Judges  and  Counsel  about  1756, 
when  after  the  toast  of '  the  glorious  memory  of  King  Wil- 
liam '  had  been  drunk,  a  Mr.  Wilbraham  proposed  '  the 
glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  ',  in  sarcastic  allusion  to  Ld. 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield's  bold  overruling  of  former  decisions. 

*7$9~93  MACKLIN  Love  a  la,  mode  n.  i.  (17931  27  The  law  is 
a  sort  of  hocus-pocus  science.. and  the  glorious  uncertainty 
of  it  is  of  mair  use  to  the  professors  than  the  justice  of  it. 
1803  SHERIDAN  in  Parl.  Hist.  (1820)  XXXVI.  1204  The 
glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,  was  a  thing  well  known  and 
complained  of,  by  all  ignorant  people,  but  all  learned  gentle- 
men considered  it  as  its  greatest  excellency.  1811  J.  ADAMS 
Wks.  (1854)  IX.  630  When  I  applied  the  epithet  'glorious* 
to  the  uncertainty  of  politics,  I  meant  it  ironically,  as  we 
say  the  '  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law '.  Mod,  The 
glorious  uncertainty  of  cricket. 

6.  jocularly.  Ecstatically  happy  from  drink. 
1790  BURNS  Tarn  o"  Skanter  57  Kings  may  be  blessed,  but 

Tam  was  glorious.  O'er  a1  the  ills  of  life  victorious.  1836 
E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  Hi,  As  fast  as  one  man  could  be  . . 
flogged  into  sobriety,  another  would  become  glorious.  1861 
THACKERAY  B.  Lyndon  xviii.  (1869)  254,  I  was  taken  up 
'  glorious ',  as  the  phrase  is,  by  my  servants,  and  put  to  bed. 

7.  Comb,  (quasi-#f&.),  as  glorious -doing,  -sound- 
ing, -talking  adjs. 

1670  BROOKS  Wks.  (1867)  VI.  324  The  most  *glorious-doing 
Christian.  1768  BOSWELL  Corsica  Hi.  (ed.  2}  214  Fame's 
*glorious-sounding  trumpet  breath.  1662  COKAIN  Omd\v. 
i.  (1669)  78  My  ^glorious  talking  Captain,  I  shall  not  Be  won 
with  empty  words. 

Gloriously  (gloa-riasli),  adv.  [f.  GLORIOUS  a. 
+  -LY  ^.]  In  a  glorious  manner. 

1 1.   Boastfully,  proudly,  vaingloriously.    Obs. 

1566  ADLINGTON  Apitleius^  Life  (1596!  A  3  b,  He  gloriously 
calleth  himself  the  nourice  of  Carthage.  1599  B.  JONSON 
Ev.  Man  out  Hum.  n.  i,  I  speake  it  not  gloriously,  nor  out 
of  affectation.  1602  J.  CLAPHAM  Hist.  Eng.  59  Such  as 
before  the  Battell  were  so  wary  and  wise  in  aduenturing  . . 
after  the  euent..grew  to  speake  gloriously  of  themselues. 
1660  tr.  Amyraldus'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  I.  v.  73  How 
gloriously  they  vaunt  of  their  inventions. 

2.  With  an  accompaniment  of  glory  or  renown ; 
illustriously. 

«i34o  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Cant.  503  Gloriously  he  is  wor- 
shipid.  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  xiij.  17  A!  the  peple  ioyede  in 
al  thingis,  that  weren  don  gloriously  of  him.  1494  FABYAN 
Ckron.  in.  liii.  35  Whenne  that  this  Kymbalyne  had  reygned 
glorypusly  ouer  the  Brytons  [etc.].  1500-20  DUNBAR/WW.F 
Ixxvii.  38  The  npbill  Stewarts  syne,  of  great  renoun,  Thow 
gart  upspring,  with  branches  new  and  greine,  Sa  gloriouslie, 
quhill  glaided  all  the  toun.  1711  ADDISON  Sj>ect.  No.  165 
r  i  Our  Warriors  ..  are  so  gloriously  successful  in  beating 
down  their  Power.  1781  GIBBON  Ded.  fy  F.  III.  137  This 
narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas  and  the  three 
hundred  Spartans  had  gloriously  devoted  their  lives.  1841 
JAMF.S  Brigand  xiv,  The  purpose  may.  .pass  away,  war  be 
continued  gloriously  and  long,  and  France  be  ruined. 

3.  Brilliantly,    splendidly;  f  brightly,  lustrously. 
Now  only  with   emotional  connotation ;  cf.  GLOR- 
IOUS a.  4,  5. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xx.  15  The  glose  gloryousliche  was 
u-ryte  wyth  a  gylt  penne.  c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  5 
Gloriously  propheciede  of  |>e  Incarnacioun  oT  oure  lorde 
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Ihesu  Crist,  c  1420  LVDG.  Assemb.  Carts  823  Gloryously 
besene,  as  he  had  come  from  heuyn.  1519  FBITH  Antithesis 
Wks.  (1572)  101  Tombeswell  gilt  with  many  a  torch  and  great 
solemmtie,  with  angels  gloriously  portered.  1586  SPENSER 
Death  Kidney  04  Those  beames  Of  vertue  kindled  in  his 
noble  brest,  Which  after  did  so  gloriously  forth  shine.  1644 
EVELYN  Diary  17  Oct.  (1879)  '•  98  The  house  is  most  mag. 
mficently  built  without,  nor  less  gloriously  furnish'd  within. 
1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  I.  427  These  Rings  when  first  polished 
look  very  gloriously,  but  time  makes  them  fade,  and  turn 
to  a  pale  yellow.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let,  laCtcss 
Alar  18  Apr.,  I  never  saw  anything  so  gloriously  beautiful. 
1868  HOLME  LEE  B.  Godfrey  xxxvi.  197  The  children  enjoyed 
it  gloriously.  1870  SPURGEON  Trias.  Daii.  xxxii.  title,  David 
wrote  this  gloriously  evangelic  Psalm.  1885  Mam-li.  Exam. 
10  Sept.  5/5  This  morning  the  weather  opened  gloriously  fine. 

ironical.  1834  DARWIN  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1887)  I.  249,  I  draw 
my  own  conclusions,  and  most  gloriously  ridiculous  ones 
they  are,  I  sometimes  fancy. 

4.  colloq.  With  reference  to  intoxication.  (Cf. 
GLORIOUS  a.  6.) 

1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  510  Drink,  and  be  mad  then ;  'tis 
your  country  bids !  Gloriously  drunk  obey  th1  important 
call  !  1843  BETHUNE  Sc.  Fireside  Star.  50  Dr.  Bridges  wns 
in  a  state  which  may  be  described  as  gloriously  drunk. 

Glorion.sn.es S  (glo«-ri3snes).  [f.  GLORIOUS  a. 
+  -NESS.]  The  attribute  of  being  glorious,  f  a. 
Boastfulness  (o&s.~).  b.  Splendour,  magnificence. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  199/2  Gloryowsnesse,  gloriositas. 
15*6  TINDALE  i  Cor.  ii.  i,  I.. cam  not  in  gloriousnes  of 
wordes  or  of  wisdom.  1552  T.  BARNABF.  in  Strype  Eccl. 
Mem.  II.  App.  E.  154,  I  do  se  the  gloriousnes  of  the  French- 
men and  how  they  do  rejoyce  of  their  roberies.  1651  HOBBF.S 
Leyiath.  III.  xxxv.  219  The  gloriousnesse,  and  admirable 
height  of  that  throne.  1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  vi.  211  It 
may  also  signify  a  solid  greatness  and  gloriousness.  a  1849 
J.  C.  MANGAN  Poems  (1859)  410  You'll  witness  my  glorious- 
ness.  1877  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.Ser.  n.  233  The  gift  of  intellec- 
tual fatherhood  is.  .surrounded by  such singulargloriousness. 

Glory  (gl6»-ri),  s/>.  Forms  :  4-7  glori(e,  -ye, 
5-7  (chiefly  Sc.)  gloir(e,  glor(e,  4-  glory,  [a. 
OF.  glorit  (also  in  semi-popular  form  glo(i)re), 
ad.  L.  gloria.'] 

t  1.  subjectively.  The  disposition  to  claim  honour 
for  oneself;  boastful  spirit.  Obs.  exc.  in  the  com- 
bination VAINGLORY. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  70  Suche  motyues  bei  meuen 
)>ei  maistres  in  heor  glorie.  c  1386-1530  [see  VAINGLORY]. 
1624  MASSINGER  Parl.  Love  v.  i,  A  little  glory  in  a  soldier's 
mouth  Is  not  uncomely.  1650  HOBBES  Hum.  Nat.  ix.  §  i. 
91  Glory,  or  internal  gloriation  or  triumph  of  the  Minde. 
1636  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  III.  73  My  animadversions,  .will 
I  hope . .  totally  acquit  me  either  of  glory  or  impiety.  1753 
SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathom  (1813)  I.  119  The  disappointment  of 
the  ladies  my  glory  will  not  permit  me  to  overlook, 
t  b.  Desire  for  fame ;  ambition.  Obs. 

1594  MARLOWE  &.  NASH  E  Dido  v.  i,  All  glory  hath  forsaken 
thee. 

2.  objectively.  Exalted  (and,  in  mod.  use,  merited) 
praise,  honour,  or  admiration  accorded  by  common 
consent  to  a  person  or  thing;  honourable  fame, 
renown. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  2531  Pkillis,  It  oughte  be  to  yow 
but  Tyte  glorye.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  viii.  (Skeat) 
1.  68  O  glorye,  glorye,  thou  art  none  other  thinge  to 
thousandes  of  folke,  but  a  great  sweller  of  eares.  c  1460 
FORTESCUE  Abs.  ff  Lint.  Mon.  v.  (1885)  119  What  dishonour 
is  this,  and  abatynge  of  the  glorie  of  a  kynge.  1513  DOUGLAS 
SEneis  v.  iv.  58  5e  vail}eand  feris  of  worthy  Hector.,  think 
on  3our  glor.  1581-8  Hist.  James  VI  (1804)  158  Quhat 
gloir  and  renowne  he  obtenit  of  thir  twa  victories,  was  all 
cassin  doun  by  the  infamy  of  the  next  attempt.  1618  LITH- 
cow  Pilgr.  Farew.  E  j,  The  Noblest  striue  for  State,  am- 
bitious Glore.  i6«3  GERBIER  Counsel  F  viij  a,  Letters,  which 
the  ^Egipttans  did  attribute  unto  them,  though  the  Assyrians 
would  have  the  glory  thereof.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn 
1278  Let  such  as  deem  it  glory  to  destroy  Rush  into  blood. 
1751  HUME  Ess.  ff  Treat.  (1777)  II.  5  The  glory  of  Male- 
branche  is  confined  to  his  own  nation  and  his  own  age.  1821 
J.  S.  ADAMS  in  C.  Davies  Metr.  Syst.  HI.  (1871)  295  The 
glory  of  the  first  attempt  belongs  to  France.  1823  BYRON 
Jnan  vni.  xiv,  Yet  I  love  Glory  ;— glory's  a  great  thing. 

b.  The  glory  of  God :  the  honour  of  God,  con- 
sidered as  the  final  cause  of  creation,  and  as  the 
highest  moral  aim  of  intelligent  creatures. 

1381  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  x.3i  Do  5e  alle  thingis  in  to  glorie  of  God. 
1558  Extracts  Aberd,  Keg.  (1844)  I.  313  In  the  meinteining 
and  uphalding  of  Goddis  seruice  in  our  saide  p[a]roche  kirk,  to 
the  honor  and  gloir  of  God.    c  1680  BEVERIDGE  Serin.  (1729) 
I.  408  No  man  can  do  any  thing  for  God's  glory  but  what 
will  tend  also  to  his  own.    1715  DE  FOE  Fam.  Instruct,  i.  i, 
You  are  to  live  here  to  the  glory  of  Him  that  made  you. 

3.  Something  that  brings  honour  and  renown ;  a 
subject  for  boasting ;   a  distinguished  ornament ; 
a  special  distinction  ;  a  '  boast  and  pride '.  Also//. 

1382  WYCLIF  Prov.  xvii.  6  The  glorie  of  sones  the  fadris  of 
hem.    1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xlii.  §  7  The  glory  of  all 
things  is  that  wherein  their  highest  perfection  doth  consist. 
1601  SHAKS.  *JuL  C.  m.  i.  149  Are  all  thy  Conquests,  Glories, 
Triumphes,  Spoiles,  Shrunke  to  this  little  Measure?    a  1680 
BUTLER  Rein.  (1750)  II.  i  A  Learn'd  Society  of  late,  The 
Glory  of  a  foreign  Statet  Agreed  [etc.].    1715  DE  FOE  Fam. 
Instruct.  I.  iii,  That  which  was  the  glory  of  a  Christian,  viz. 
to  worship  and  call  upon  him  that  made  him.    1776  BURKE 
Corr.  (1844)  II-  I07  I*  's  tne  glory  of  the  tories  that  they 
always  flourish  in  the  decay  . .  of  the  glory  of  their  country. 

1790  —  Fr.  Rev.  61  Leading  advocates,  the  glory  of  the  bar. 

1791  Anecd.  W.  PUt  IV.  App.  263  The  glones  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration  are  the  successesof  the  war.  1836  J.  GILBERT 
Chr.Atonem.  viii.  (1852)245  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
Sacrifice  that  it  was  made  by  God  as  well  as  to  him.  1870  F.  R. 
WILSON  C/i.  Lindisf.  33  The  chief  glory  of  the  district . .  is  the 
grand  old  castle.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  7.  413  Litera- 
ture had  hardly  found  a  place  in  the  glories  of  the  time. 


GLORY. 

4.  Praise,  honour,  and  thanksgiving  offered   in 
adoration. 

1382  WYCLIF  Luke  ii.  14  Glorie  be  in  the  Imeste  thingis  to 
God.  1530  Mirr.  Our  Ladyes  41  b  in  Maskell  Mon.  Kit. 
II.  3  note.  When  ye  bydde  glory  to  the  father,  and  to  the 
sone,  and  to  the  holy  goste.  c  1580  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  'I'.  S.) 
xxxv.  20  To  Fader  gloir  be  eyirmoir.To  Sone  and  Haly  Spreit. 
1603  rhilotus  clx,  Giue  gloir  to  God  that  in  this  thrang,  Hes 
bene  all  our  relief.  179.  COLERIDGE  Sibyl.  Leaves  (1862)271 
Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heaven  ! 
t  b.  nance-use.  Ol>s. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Kaalves  i.  xiii.  21  How  unmovedly  did 
he  take  his  poyson  !  as  if  he  had  been  drinking  off  a  Glory 
to  the  Deity.  [Similarly  1718  Entertainer  xxi.  ?  3.  139.) 

c.  Used  as  a  devout  ejaculation  (short  for  Glory 
be  to  God)  in  the  worship  of  various  religious  sects. 
Hence  vulgarly  as  a  mere  exclamation  expressive 
of  delight. 

1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVIII.  29  One  of  the  poachers  said 
'  glory  1  and  a  line  was  formed  in  the  wood.  1853  F.  HALL  in 
Ledlifs  Miscell.  II.  174  To  get  religion,  as  he  words  it, 
periodically,  costs  him  nothing  more  than  a  few  spasmodic 
amens  and  epigastric  glorys,  1893  Q.  [CoucH]  Delectable 
Duchy  109  Was  it  only  you  !.  .O,  glory  be  ! 

5.  In  Biblical  phraseology  :   The  glory  of  God: 
the  majesty  and  splendour  attendant  upon  a  mani- 
festation of  God. 

1382  WYCLIF  Rom.  i.  23  Thei  chaungiden  the  glorie  of  God 
vncorruptible . .  in  to  the  lyknesse  of  an  ymage  of  corruptible 
man.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.(vf.  de  W.  1531)  3  Moyses  ..  made 
supplicacyon  to  god  . .  that  he  wolde  shewe  hym  his  glory. 
1611  BIBLE  Ezek.  ix.  3  The  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  was 


6.  Resplendent   beauty   or   magnificence.     Now 
often  with  suggestion  of  sense  5  or  7 :  An  effulgence 
of  light  such  as  is  associated  with  our  conceptions 
of  heaven  ;  fig.  an  unearthly  beauty  attributed  by 
imagination.     Also  //.,  features  of  resplendent 
beauty  or  magnificence,  splendours. 

13 ..  E.E.A  Hit.  P.  A.  933  Loke  on  be  glory  of  bys  gracious 
gote.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  166  To  themperour  in  all  his 
gloire  He  said  :  Take  [etc.].  1509  FISHER  Funeral  Serm. 
C  less  Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  306  The  kynge..  was  crowned  in 
.  .gretetryumphe  and  glorye.  1585  M.W.  in  Jas.  I  Ess.  Poesie 
(Arb.)  loO  Phccbus  then  reioyce  with  glauncing  glore.  1602 
T.  A[CHERLEY]  Massacre  Money  B  ij,  Whilst  that  my  glory 
midst  the  clouds  was  hid.  a  1693  AUBREY  Lives,  Barrow 
(1898)  1.91  As  he  lay  expiring,  .the  standers-by  could  heare 
him  say  softly,  I  have  seen  The  glories  of  the  world.  1726 
C.  D'ANVERS  Craftsni.  xvi.  (1727)  134  The  Roll  appeared 
encompassed  with  rays  of  glory.  1738  WESLEY  Psalms  v.  ii, 
None  without  Holiness  shall  see  The  Glories  of  thy  Face. 
1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  ii.  Which,  quickly  ex- 
panding, the  sun  appeared  in  all  his  glory.  1803-6  WORDSW. 
Inthn.  Immort.  ii,  There  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the 
earth.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  n.  iv,  The  scarlet  glories  of 
the  pyrus  japonica.  1836  EMERSON  Nature,  Beauty  Wks. 
(Bonn)  II.  146  The  heavens,  .reflect  their  glory  or  gloom  on 
the  plains  beneath.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  10  What 
will  be  the  morning  glory,  when  at  dusk  thus  gleams  the 
lake? 

7.  The  splendour  and  bliss  of  heaven.     (Cf.  F. 
In  gloire  tternelle.) 

c  '37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Placidas  264  Quhare  euir-lestand 
glore  sal  be,  &  eschewine  of  al  payne.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
Huon  Ivi.  190  It  semed  to  them  that  they  were  in  the  glory 
of  paradyce.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  42  The 
glore  quhilk  is  promissit  to  the  sonnis  of  God.  1631  MILTON 
Epit.  Marchioness  Winchester  61  Thou,  bright  Saint,  high 
sitt'st  in  glory.  1648  Shorter  Catecft.  H'estm.  Assemb. 
Amw.  37  The  souls  of  Beleevers  are  at  their  death  made 
perfect  in  holiness,  Si  do  immediately  pass  into  glory.  1732 
LAW  Serious  C.  (ed.  2)  9  And  strive  to  enter  through  the 
Strait  Gate  into  a  life  of  eternal  Glory.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON 
Sacr.  $  Leg.  Art  (1850)  34  The  crown  is  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  maternal  Virgin  in  glory. 

b.  colloq.  To  go  to  glory :  to  go  to  heaven  ;  to  die. 

1814  Sailor's  Return  i.  i,  Adimar  was  in  the  act  of 
boarding,  with  several  others,  when  the  Dasher  went  to 
glory.  Thus  was  he  saved.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's 
C.  xli,  Tell  her  ye  found  me  going  into  gjory.  1884  CRADDOCK 
In-  Tennessee  Mts.  i.  9  He  hev  been  m  glory  twenty  year, 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  179  Had  we  got  caught  in 
this,  we  should  have,  .gone  to  glory. 

8.  A  state  of  exaltation  and  splendour.     In  one's 
glory :    in  one's  highest  state  of  magnificence  or 
prosperity ;  also  colloq.,  in  a  state  of  unbounded 
gratification  or  enjoyment. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  i.  xvii.  90  Tyrus,  now  called 
Sur,  (whose  glorie  Is  sufficiently  blazed  Dy  the  Prophets 
Esay,  and  Ezechiel).  1816  KP.ATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  11.62 
Thereal  Spanish  beau .  .at  midnight  and  at  the  billiard-table, 
heappears  in  his  glory.  1829  W.  IRVING  Granada  I.  xiii.  132 
They  thought  that  the  days  of  their  ancient  glory  were 
about  to  return.  1879  Miss  BRADDON  Clov.  Foot  xiv,  Mr. 
Smolendo  was  in  his  glory.  1893  G.  E.  MATHESON  About 
Holland  14  The  commerce  of  Holland  was  at  its  full  glory. 
a  1895  LD.  C.  E.  PAGET  A  utobiog.  vii.  (1896)  209,  I  think, 
too,  the  fleet  liked  my  coming  and  living  on  board  and 
taking  an  interest  in  everybody  and  everything ;  in  truth,  I 
was  in  my  glory. 

9.  The  circle  of  light  represented  as  surrounding 
the  head,  or  the  whole  figure,  of  the  Saviour,  the 
Virgin, or  oneof  the  Saints;  an  AUREOLE  or  NIMBUS. 

1646  SmT.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  ix.  247  Radiant  Halo's. . 
which  after  the  French  expression  are  usually  tearmed,  the 
Glory.  1745 Gen tl.  Mag .  197  A  glory,  which  is.  .that  border 
of  light  which  adorns  the  pictures  of  saints.  1862  H.  KINGS- 
LEY  Ravlnshoe  I.  xxi.  246  Her  own  glorious  golden  hair, 
which  hung  round  her  lovely  face  like  a  glory.  1864  SKEAT 
Ukland's  Poems  19  On  Thy  clear  eyes  she  [Mary]  fixed  her 
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GLORY. 

view,  And  thence  celestial  lustre  drew  Till  o'er  her  glowed 
a  ^ry2fMKMentation  of  the  heavens  opening  and 
revealing  celestial  beings.  1  Obs.  (Cf.  £jW*0 

,,08  New  Vino  Lond.  IT  488/1  Painted  on  Glass  under 
a  Glory  between  2  Cherubims.  1783  R.  CUMBERLAND 
Anted  (1787)  II.  136  The  Holy  Virgin  is  displayed  in  the 
center  of  the  piece,  above  is  a  glory  of  Angels 

c  /;•««*/:  Any  circle  or  ring  of  light ;  a  nalo, 
corona,  f  Also,  a  name  for  the  star  of  an  order 
of  knighthood.  Obs. 

1603  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2845/2  They  presented  to  his  Electoral 
HiSntss  the  Two  Stars  or  Glories,  and  Two  Pieces  of 
Ribbon  of  the  Order  [of  the  Garter]  1697  DRYDEN  Vtrg. 
Georg.  i.  504  Seeming  Stars  fall  headlong.  .And  ..  gild  tl 
Night  With  sweeping  Glories,  and  long  Trails  of  Light.  1715 
Lond  Gaz.  No.  6382/1  With  a  Glory  or  Rays  issuing  from 
the  Center.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  88  An  altar  piece  gilt 
and  carved,  with  a  glory  and  the  king's  arms  above  the  com- 
mandments. 1811  PINKERTON  Petrol.  I.  559  Anthracite  .. 
"  ' — — '-- cled  with 


elorv  round  the  spectrum  of  the  observer.  1871  tr.  Schellen's 
Sfectr.  Anal.  xlix.  207  This  crown  of  rays  is  usually  desig- 
nated the  glory.     1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  43  A  broad 
beam  of  the  garish  light  Smote  with  a  glory  her  golden  hair. 
1888  Encycl.Brit.  XXIV.  4  35/1  (margin)  Coronas  or  glories, 
t  d.  Bot.   =  COBONA  7  b.    Obs. 
i78s  MARTYR  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxvii.  427  The  petals  of  the 
corol  are  white,  with  a  double  purple  fringe,  star,  or  glory. 
Ibid.  428  The  glory  or  crown  is  violet. 

10.  In  names  of  insects  and  plants.    (See  qnots.) 
1810  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  247  Endromis 

mrsKolor  (Kentish  glory).  1866  Treas.  Bot.  757/1  Morning 
Glory,  a  name  applied  to  certain  species  of  Ipomiea  and 
Pharlitis,  e.g.  P.  hispidus  theCon  volvulus  major  of  gardens. 
1897  WILLIS  Flower.  PI.  II.  86  Chicmodoxa  Luciliae  (glory 
of  the  snow)  is  a  favourite  border  plant. 

11.  altrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  glory- 
bath,  -crown,  -mist,  -robe,  -seat,  -throne,   b.  instru- 
mental, as  glory-cinctured,  -circled,  -crowned,-laden, 
-smitten,  -stricken,  -tinged 'adjs.   Also  glory-pea,  a 
name  for  the  Australasian  genus  Clianthus  ;  glory- 
trae,  a  shrub  of  the  genus  Clerodendron. 

1875  BROWNING  Inn  Album  i.  50  He  leans  into  a  living 
*glory-bath  Of  air  and  light.     1853  TALF_OURD_C<IS/I//<Z«  iv. 


crown  Fine  as  the  evening  star.  1603  J.  DAVIES  (Heref.) 
Microcosmos  (Grosart)  16/2  Such  Kings  should  be  obaid, 
and  *glory-cround.  Because  their  Vertues  al  men's  else 
exceede.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xcvii,  He  finds  on 
misty  mountain-ground  His  own  vast  shadow  glory-crown'd. 
1815  D.  L.  RICHARDSON  Sonn.  19  Her  radiant  smile  Illu- 
mines now  this  "glory-haunted  Isle.  1866  J.  H.  NEWMAN 


Let.  Pusey  (ed.  2)  91  That  pure  Virgi 
strong ;  so  delicate  yet  so  *glory-laden. 


eak  yet  so 
.j  E.  WHITE 

Life  ~in  Christ  ill.  xvii.  (18787210  If  it  be  urged  that  Christ 
hid  much  of  His  truth  in  a  *glory-mist  of  metaphors  [etc.]. 
1848  Rural  Cycl.  II.  458  'Glory-pea  or  Glory-flower— 
botanically  Clianthus  ..  The  crimson  glory-pea,  Clianthus 
puniceus,  is  a  native  of  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand. 
1817  KEBLE  Chr.  Y.,  St.  Michael  vii,  Brighter  and  brighter 
streams  his  *glory-robe.  1838  ELIZA  COOK  Poems,  Melaia 
Ixxxi,  The  "glory-seat  of  arts  and  power.  1817  COLERIDGE 
Biog.  Lit.  156  The  two  *glory-smmen  summits  of  the  poetic 
mountain.  1871  G.  MACDONALD  Manchester  Poem  210 


1848  Rural  Cycl.  II.  458  *Glory-tree:  see  Clerodendron. 
Glory  (g'oo'ri),  v\     Also  6  Sc.  glore,  gloir. 
[ad.  L.  glori-ari,  f.  glori-a  GLORY.] 
1.  intr.  To  exult  with  triumph,  rejoice  proudly. 
Const,  in,  \on,  to  with  inf.,  and  that. 

v±..E.E.Allit.P.  B.  1 522  pise  lordes  . .  gloryed  on  her 
falce  goddes  &  her  grace  calles.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  Mark  xii.  13-17  Thou  gloryest  in  the  name  and  tytle  of 
a  Chrystian  manne.  Ibid.  Luke  ii.  25-32  Nowe  from  hens- 
forth  the  gostly  Israel,  .shall  glory  on  thy  sonne.  1552  A  1.1. 
HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  42  We  glore  &  ar  blyth  throw  the 
hoipquhilkwehaif.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadian.  (1633)  i29With 
like  Judgement  glorying,  when  he  had  happened  to  do  a  thing 
well,  as  when  he  had  performed  some  notaule  mischiefe.  1596 
DALRYMPLEtr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  406  Quhatuikto  thame 
the  title  gloireng  in  the  name.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  II. 
i.  66  Let  'em  looke  they  glory  not  in  mischiefe.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  i.  238  Both  glorying  to  have  scaped  the  Stygian  flood 
As  Gods.  i-jq^Gentl.  Mag.  542/1  Licentiousness,  prophaning 
the  sacred  name  of  liberty,  has  gloried  in  the  destruction  of 
order.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ella  of  Gar.  iii.  36  Cries  that 
would  have  dismayed  a  stranger  but  which  Archie  always 
gloried  in  provoking.  1863  FR.  K.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia 
17, 1  have  heard  it.  .repeatedly  asserted — and,  what  is  more, 
much  gloried  in.  1868  J.  T.  NETTLESHIP  Ess.  Browning's 
Poetry  i.  59  Would  I  not  glory  to  go  into  your  very  tomb  ? 
f  2.  To  boast.  Const,  of,  to  with  inf.,  or  that. 
Also  reft,  and  quasi-  trans,  with  complement  in 
indirect  passive.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Judith  viii.  17  As  oure  herte  is  disturbid  in 
the  pride  of  hem,  so  also  of  oure  mecnesse  wee  glorien.  1549 
COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  2  Cor.  51  Albeit  we  maye 
glory  our  selfes  of  the  stocke  of  Jewes  [etc.].  1635  PAGITT 
Christianogr.  47  The  Romanists  glory  much  of  the  conver- 
sion of  these  Indians.  1640  tr.  Verdere's  Rom.  Rom.  i.  1 14 
That  which  I  require  of  you,  replied  she,  is,  that  . .  I  may 
one  day  glory,  that  I  have  seen  a  number  of  good  knights 
unhorsed  upon  the  quarrell  of  my  beauty.  1648  SYMMONS 
Vind.  Chas.  1 138  We  have  seen  a  glimpse  of  that  perspicuity 
and  modesty  which  is  gloried  to  be  in  these  annotations. 
1673  Vain  Insolency  Rome  25,  I  think  the  same  might  now 
be  said  in  several  instances,  to  those  of  Rome,  in  reference 
to  St.  Peter,  of  whom  she  glorieth. 
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t  3.  trans,  a.  To  give  glory  to  ;  to  honour,  b. 
To  make  glorious ;  to  adorn.  Obs. 

c  1400  Afol.  Loll.  37  Glory  (ie  bischop.wan  he  hab  chosun 
wise  prestis,  for  be  cause  of  ruyn  of  l>o  peple  are  lull  preslis. 
ISOI  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  Prol.  88  Quha  that  constramt 
n?  in  luifis  rage  Weill  auchtis  the  till  gloir  and  magnifie. 
1563-76  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  To  Kdr.  T  ii  b,  Let  vs  yelde  thus 
much  vnto  their  commemoration,  to  glory  the  Lord  in  hy> 
saintes.  1594  GREENE  &  LODGE  LookmgUasse  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
1 18  The  troop  That  gloried  Venus  at  her  wedding-day,  a  1639 
WOTTON  Pi.  civ.  in  Reliq.  W.  (1651!  5=7  Be ^eyer  gloried  here 
Thy  Soveraign  Name.  1661  DAVENPORT  City  Night-cap  14 
See  How  he  that  glories  Heaven  with  no  Honour,  Covets 
to  glorifie  himself  with  Honesty. 

f  4    intr.  Of  light :  To  spread  like  a    glory  . 

1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gwt.  Eng.  n.  vi.  (1739)  3<>  Kb  •  good 
sign  of  a  clear  morning,  whea  the  Sun-rismg  gloneth  upon 
the  top  of  the  Mountains. 

Hence  t  QloTied ///.  a. 

1671  MILTON  Samson  334  If  old  respect  ..towards  your 
once  gloried  friend,  My  son,  now  captive,  hither  hath  in- 
formed  Your  younger  feet. 

t  GlOTy,  v.*  Obs.    [?  cf.  GLAR  z>.]    (See  quot.) 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  199/2  Gloryyn,  or  wythe  onclene 
bynge  defoylyn,  macvlo,  deturpo. 

Glo-ry-hole.  Cln  sense  x  >  Perh- related  to  GLOBY 
V.*  (cf.  Sc.  glaury  adj.  s.v.  GLAB)  ;  if  so,  sense  2  is 
prob.  later  in  origin,  and  suggested  by  the  formal 
coincidence  of  the  first  element  with  GLOBY  sb.~\ 

1.  a.  slang.    (See  quot.  1845).    b.   dial.  A  re- 
ceptacle (as  a  drawer,  room,  etc.)  in  which  things 
are  heaped  together  without  any  attempt  at  order 
or  tidiness. 

i84jT.  Coo?v*Purg.  Suicides  (rtjrtV-  vi,  A  filthy,  stifling 
cell  to  which  prisoners  are  brought  from  the  gaol  on  theday 
of  trial,  and  which  in  the  language  of  the  degraded  beings 
who  usually  occupy  it,  is  called  the  '  glory  hole  '.  1871  M  RS. 
WHITNEY  We  Girls  iii.  62  You  can  bring  out  your  old 
ribbon-box  . .  It's  a  charity  to  clear  out  your  glory-holes 
once  in  a  while.  1893  Wiltsh.  Gloss.,  Glory-hole,  a  place  for 
rubbish  or  odds  and  ends,  as  a  housemaid's  cupboard,  or  a 
lumber  room. 

2.  Glass-making.  (See  quots.) 

1849  PELLATT  Curios.  Glass  Making  65  The  large  goods 
receive  a  final  reheating  at  the  mouth  of  a  pot  heated  by 
beech-wood,  and  called  the  Glory  Hole.  1889  Harper's 
Mag.  July  250  The  working  furnaces ..  are  small  blast-fur- 
naces., each  providing  a  number  of  openings  directly  into 
the  flames.  A  spectator  sees  at  once  the  appropriateness  of 
their  name — '  glory-holes '. 

Glorying  (gl6»'ri|irj),  v/il.  si.  [f.  GLOBY  v.  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GLOBY. 

1381  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  v.  6  5oure  gloriynge  is  not  good.  1588 
A.  KING  tr.  Canisitis'  Catech.  128  Of  defense  of  sin  [pro- 
ceeds] gloiring  thairin,  of  gloiring  dreedfull  damnation. 
1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  I.  vi.  27  Joy,  arising  from  imagi- 
nation of  a  man's  own  power  and  ability  . .  is  called 
Glorying.  1756  BURKE  SUN.  fy  B.  i.  xvii,  Hence  proceeds 
what  Longinus  has  observed  of  that  glorying  and  sense  of 
inward  greatness,  that  always  fills  the  reader  of  such  pas- 
sages in  poets  and  orators  as  are  sublime.  1836  MRS. 
BROWNING  Poet's  Vow  in.  ii.  The  self-poised  God  may  dwell 
alone  With  inward  glorying. 

Glorying  (glo*Ti|irj),  ///.  a.    [f.  GLOBY  v.  + 
-ISO  2.]     That  glories.     Hence  Qlo'ryinffly  adv., 
ine  manner. 


i8s«~E.  B.  ELLIOTT  HorxApocal.  (1862)  IV.  33  Sustaining 
his  Church  upon  the  seven  hills. .and  gloryingly  up-bearing 
and  exhibiting  her.  1865  G.  MEREDITH  Rhoda  Fleming 
xvii.  (1890)  122  No  posterity  of  his  would  point  them  out 
gloryingly. 

GloTyleSS,  a.     [See  -LESS.]     Without  glory. 

1540  PALSGRAVE  Acolastus  Prol.  B  iij  b,  We  our  selfe  being 
glorylesse  .i.  without  gloryous  fame  or  renome.  1594  PEELE 
Battle  Alcazar  n.  iii,  He  on  whose  glorie  all  thy  loy  should 
stay,  Is  souleless,  glorylesse,  and  desperate.  1861  Miss 
PRATT  Flower.  PI.  III.  01  \l\Adoxa  moschatellina]  has 
several  rustic  names,  as  Glory-less,  Bulbous  Fumitory,  etc. 

Olosarye,  obs.  form  of  GLOSSABY  1. 

Olos(e,  Q-los-  :  see  GLOZE,  GLOZ-. 

t  GlO'Se-WOrm.  06s.  rare.  Also  glouse-. 
[?  app.  an  alteration  of  GLOW-WORM.  Cf.  GLOZE 
z>.3,  GLOSS  sb.2 ;  also  glass-worm,  glaze-worm.]  = 
GLOW-WORM. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  108  A  flye  or  a  worme  called  a 
glouberde,  or  a  glouse  worme.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PL  Pen. 
(1860)  21  Changeable  coloured  vrchins,  which  can  glisten 
like  a  glose  worme  neare  gold. 

Gloss  (glfs),  sbj-  Also  6-7  glosse,  7-8  glos. 
[var.  of  glose,  GLOZE  sb.,  refashioned  in  i6th  c.  after 
L.  glossa,  Gr.  ^\S>aaa  in  the  same  sense.  (In  the 
1 5th  c.  the  spelling  glosse  appears  occas.  for  glos(e 
GLOZE  sb.  and  v. ;  see  those  words.)] 

1.  A  word  inserted  between  the  lines  or  in  the 
margin  as  an  explanatory  equivalent  of  a  foreign 
or  otherwise  difficult  word  in  the  text ;  hence  ap- 
plied to  a  similar  explanatory  rendering  of  a  word 
given  in  a  glossary  or  dictionary.  Also,  in  a  wider 
sense, a  comment, explanation,  interpretation.  Often 
used  in  a  sinister  sense:  A  sophistical  or  disin- 
genuous interpretation.  (Cf.  GLOZE  sb.  i.) 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt,  xxiii.  108  Like  as  by 
a  glosse  ye  subuerte  the  commaundement.  1598  DRAYTON 
Heroic.  Ep.  vi.  109  The  Canon  Text  shall  have  a  common 
Glosse.  1608  BP.  HALL  Vert.  4-  Vices  I.  15  Neither  doth  his 
tongue,  .make  good  a  lie  with  the  secret  glosses  of  double 
or  reserved  senses.  1622  SPARROW  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (1661) 
66  The  Church  rather  uses  this  . .  then  any  other  Glosse  or 
Paraphrase.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcb.  i.  §  49  Malicious 


GLOSS. 

Glosses  made  upon  all  he  had  said.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc. 
Gmt.  Eng.  I.  ii.  (1739)  *  The  waVs  of  future  providence  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  gloss  of  those  Prophecies.  1667  M  ILTON 
P  1  v  435  1695  KKNNETT  Par.  Atilnf.  ix.  641  1  he 
eloss' indeed  destroys  the  text,  by  pretending  the  word 
[etc.].  01708  BKVERIDGF,  I'riv.  Th.  n.  (17301  41  Nothing 
being  more  needful  than  to  rescue  the  Words  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  from  those  false  Glosses.  1767  BLAC  KSTONE  Comm. 
II.  495  A  gloss  of  pope  Innocent  IV,  written  about  the  year 
1250.  a  1834  COI.ERIDCJE  Shaks.  Notes  (1875)  134  A  paren- 
thesis or  gloss  slipt  into  the  text.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit. 

I.  i.  I.  §  68.  63  Irnerius  began  the  practice  of  making  glosses, 
or  short  marginal  explanations,  on  the  law  books.     1868 
KIRK  Chas.  Bold  III.  v.  ii.  363  Secret  glosses  . .  intended  to 
make  that  part  of  the  contract  a  nullity.     1875  WHITNEY 
Life  Lang,  x.  183  The  Cymric   includes  the  Welsh,  with 
1  glosses '  from  the  ninth  century. 

b.  A  collection  of  such  explanations,  a  glossary ; 
also,  an  interlinear  translation  of,  or  series  of  verbal 
explanations  upon,  a  continuous  text. 

1579  E.  K.  in  Spenser's  Sheph.  Cat.  Ep.  Ded.  §  4  A  . . 
Glosse  or  scholion,  for  the  exposition  of  old  wordes.  1756-7 
tr.  Keysler"s  7Voi>.  (1760)  II.  55  A  manuscript  Homer,  with 
a  gloss  interlined,  said  to  be  five  hundred  years  old.  1774 
WARTON //i's/..E*f.  Poetry Diss,  n.  I.  sig.Ejb,  A  manuscript 
of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love.inveryantient  Saxon  characters,  accom- 
panied witba  Britishgloss.  1841  D'IsRAEU/1  men.  Lit.  1 1859) 

I 1.  95  E.  K. . .  whose  gloss  has  preserved  much  curious  know- 
ledge of  ancient  English  terms  and  phrases.     1894  CLARKE 
HALL  Ags.  Diet.  Pref.,  Mostly  obscure  words  only  found 
in  glosses. 

U  c.  In  the  sense  of  Gr.  fKiaaaa. :  A  foreign  or 
other  obscure  word,  requiring  explanation.  Obs.~l 
(Hardly  an  Eng.  sense,  though  given  in  some  recent 
Diets.,  app.  on  the  ground  of  qnot.  1837-9). 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  28  The  interpretations  of 
obscure  termes,  which  we  call  Glosses.  1837-9  HAI.LAM 
Hist.  Lit.  I.  L  i.  (1847)  62  A  gloss,  yAaxraa,  properly  meant 
a  word  from  a  foreign  language,  or  an  obsolete  or  poetical 
word,  or  whatever  requires  interpretation. 

2.  A  poetical  composition  in  which  a  stanza  of 
some  well-known   poem  is  treated  as  a  text  for 
amplification,  each  of  the  successive  stanzas  of  the 
'  gloss '  being  made  to  end  with  one  of  the  lines 
or  couplets  of  the  text. 

1598  YONC  Diana  437  He  sung  a  glosse  vpon  this  Dittie. 
18*3  ROSCOE  Sismondrs  Lit.  Eur,  (1846)  II.  xxxix.  558 
Each  verse  is  intended  to  form  the  subject  of  a  strophe,  in 
the  gloss,  or  comment. 

3.  attrit.  and  Comb. 

1624  BEDELL  Lett.  Hi.  64  Although  the  Glosse  writer  were 
no  excellent  Calculator.  1648  JENKYN  Blind  Guide  iv.  87 
According  to  G.  the  glossmaker.  1888  G.  W.  PROTHERO 
Life  Bradshaw  237  A  gloss-hunt  was  a  genuine  relaxation 
to  him. 

Gloss  (gl?s),  sb?  Also  6-7  glosse ;  and  see 
GLASSES  [First  recorded  in  1 6th  c. ;  cf.  Du.  (obs.) 
gloos  a  glowing,  gleaming  =  tAHG.  glos, glose  (still 
extant  in  Swiss  dialects) ;  Sw.  (dial.)  glossa,  glasa 
to  gleam,  glow  (of  coals),  to  shine  (of  cloth),  Icel. 
glossi  a  blaze  (see  GLOZE  z>.3).  A  variant  glass 
(see  GLASS  sb.  13)  appears  about  the  same  date, 
perh.  as  a  substitute  for  the  less  familiar  word.] 

1.  Superficial  lustre.     Also//. 
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self,  for  savynge  the  glosse  of  his  gave  coate.  1594 
PLAT  Jewell-ho.  in.  72  Some  maintaine  the  glosse  of  this 
leather  with  a  peece  of  black  veluet  onely.  1607  TOHSELL 
Four-/.  Beasts  (16581  486  The  glosse  of  the  wool  was  .. 
beautiful,  for  the  purity  of  the  black.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp. 
II.  i.  63  Our  Garments  being  . .  drencht  in  the  Sea,  hold  not- 
withstanding their  freshnesse  and  glosses.  1680  MOXON 
Mech.  Excrc.  I.  221  They  set  a  Gloss  on  it  [Hard  Wood) 
with  a  very  dry  Woollen  Rag,  lightly  smear 'd  with  Sallad 
Oyl.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  157  Which  [pebbles]  all  took  so 
specious  and  elegant  a  gloss,  that  (etc.).  i774GpLDsn.  Nat. 
//»W.(i776)  II. iv.  iii.  396  Its  [the  Carcajou's]  fur  is  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  for  its  . .  beautiful  gloss.  i8a8  STARK 
Klein.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  249  Upper  parts  of  the  body  brilliant 
copper-colour,  with  a  golden  gloss.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud 
i.  xxn.  ix,  In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls_.  1874  T. 
HARDY  Farfr.  Mad.  Cromd  II.  i.  15  Amaranthine  glosses 
came  over  them  [clouds]. 

b.  In  obvious  figurative  uses.  Also  (sometimes 
perh.  confused  with  GLOSS  rf.1 ),  a  deceptive  appear- 
ance, fair  semblance,  plausible  pretext. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Ertism.  Par.  Luke  xii.  1-7  Beware  ye  that 
all  your  life  bee  void  of  all  cloking  or  countrefaicte  glosse, 
[L.  ut  omnis  vita  uestra  fnco  careat],  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Ep.  401  (margin)  In  the  glosse  of  their  glorie..  that 
is,  when  they  were  most  famous.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.^  v. 
15  He  much  more  goodly  glosse  thereon  doth  shed,  To  hide 
his  falshood,  then  if  it  were  trew.  1599  NASHE  Lenten 
Stuffe  (1871)  17  King  John,  .in  furthering  of  this  new  water- 
work,  .set  a  fresh  gloss  upon  it  [Yarmouth].  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  ft  Cr.  II.  iii.  128  Yet  all  his  venues  . .  Doe  in  our  eyes, 
begin  to  loose  their  glosse.  1640  YORKE  Union  Hon.  i  The 
first  Glosse  that  William  Duke  of  Normandy  had  for  this 
Crowne  and  Diadem  of  England,  was  thus.  ifiijaCuLpEPpER 
Eng.  Physic.  (1809)  19  To  put  a  gloss  upon  their  practice,  the 
physicians  call  an  herb.  .Archangel.  1660  T.  M.  Hist.  Inde- 
pend.  iv.  28  The  better  to  cast  a  seeming  gloss  of  legality  upon 
his  usurpation,  he  summons  another  Parliament,  a  1680 
BUTLER  Ran.  (1759!  I.  249  Art,  That  sets  a  Gloss  on  what's 
amiss.  1736  SWIFT  Poems,  To  a  Lady,  You,  like  some  acute 


Cit.  W.  iii,  The  most  trifling  occurrences  give  pleasure  till 
the  gloss  of  novelty  is  worn  away.  1761-3  HUME  Hist.  Eng. 
(1806)  III.  xxxix.  278  A  woman  thus  ..  provides  only  thin 
glosses  to  cover  her  exceptionable  conduct.  1834  J.  H, 


GLOSS. 

NEWMAN  Par.  Scrttt.  (i  837)  I.  iii.  45  The  false  gloss  of  a  mere 
worldly  refinement  makes  us  decent  and  amiable.  1852  MRS. 
STOWK  Uncle  Tout's  C.  xv,  As  the  glosses  and  civilities  of  the 
honeymoon  wore  away,  he  discovered  that  [etc.].  1871 
BLACKIE  Lays  Highl.  24,  I  have  used  no  gloss,  no  varnish 
To  make  fair  things  fairer  look. 

2.  A  layer  of  glowing  matter,  rare.  Also  dial. 
of  a  fire:  A  bright  glow. 

1761  GcntL  .Ifdg.  338  The  earth  being  all  on  a  fiery  gloss 
for  four  inches  deep,  c  1817  HOGG  Talcs  <J-  Sk.  IV.  54  The 
smith,  .covered  the  gloss  neatly  up  with  a  mixture  of  small 
coals,  culm,  and  cinders.  1893  Northwnbld.  Gloss,  s.v.,  Ye 
can  bake  the  cyek  noo  ;  the  fire  hes  a  fine  gloss. 

t3.    -GLAZE  sb.  i.     Obs. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  470  The  earthenware 
is  now  ready  to  receive  the  smooth  coating  called  glaze  or 
gloss. 

b.  Comb. :  gloss-fireman,  gloss-oven  (now 
glost-firemant  -oven :  see  GLOST). 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  474  The  gloss-fireman 
raises  the  temperature  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a  height 
sufficient  to  fuse  the  glaze.  Ibid^  The  gloss-oven  is  some- 
times fired  to  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  some  colours  will 
bear.  [1875, 1882  see  GLOST.] 

Gloss  (glps),  v.i    [f.  GLOSS  j£.i] 

1.  trans.  To  insert  glosses  or  comments  on ;  to 
comment  upon,  explain,  interpret ;   ~  GLO/E  v.1  i. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xii.  (1632)  21  Some  that  studie, 
plod,  and  glosse  their  Almanackes.  1615  T.  ADAMS  Two 
Sonnes  88  For  all  his  big  words,  his  stomach  comes  downe,  if 
I  may  take  leave  to  glosse  it.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang. 
T.  ii.  144  'My  beloved  is  white,  and  ruddy '..is  thus  glossed, 
'white'  in  his  life,  'ruddy'  in  his  death.  1643  MILTON 
Divorce  39  Kimchi,  and  the  two  other  Rabbies  who  glosse  the 
text  are  in  the  same  opinion.  1809  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  1. 219 
This  accursed  custom  was  not  known  when  the  Institutes  of 
Menu  were  written,  nor  when  they  were  glossed  by  Calidas. 
1864  PUSEV  Ltct.  Daniel  vi.  377  He  manifoldly  glossed  the 
text.  1866  Reader  16  June  580  Sir  F.  Madden  can  hardly 
have  been  the  first  editor  who  glossed  the  word. 

b.  intr.  To  introduce  a  gloss,  comment,  or  ex- 
planation upon  a  word  or  passage  in  a  text.  Also 
in  wider  sense,  to  make  comments  or  remarks  (esp. 
unfavourable  ones)  upon  a  person's  words  or  actions. 
Const,  on,  upon,  \at.  (Cf.  GLOZB  v.1  i  b.) 

1579  E.  K.  m  Spenser's  ShepJt,Cal.  Ep.  Ded.  §  4  Which 
maner  of  glossing  and  commenting.  1639  T.  BRUGIS  tr. 
Camus'  Moral  Rclat.  301  He  was  so  jealous  of  Eleusipe, 
that  he  glossed  on  all  her  words . .  and  on  the  smallest  of  her 
actions,  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vir.  v.  (1660)  327,  I  may 
fairly  thus  gloss  at  his  whole  Discourse  upon  this  Argument. 
1657  TRAPP  Comm,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  i  So  Basil  glosseth  here. 
1671  MILTON  Santson  948  Bearing  my  words  and  doings 
to  the  lords  To  gloss  upon,  and  censuring,  frown  or  smile. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  16.  293  Psellus  thus 
glossing  upon  that  Oracle.  1718  PRIOR  Pleasure  758  Some 
gloss'd,  how  love  and  wisdom  were  at  strife.  17*7  SWIFT 
Gulliveni.  vi.  151  In  penning  those  laws,  which  they  assumed 
the  liberty  of  interpreting  and  glossing  upon  at  their  plea- 
sure. 1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  i.  15  The  Celts  seem  to  have 
had  a  special  habit  of  glossing. 

2.  trans.  To  veil  with  glosses ;  to  explain  away ; 
to  read  a  different  sense  into.     Also  with  away, 
over  (the  latter  perh.  influenced  by  GLOSS  z>.2).  (Cf. 
GLOZE  z;.l  2.) 

1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig:  Prot.  i.  vii.  §  7.  390  If  you  may 
glosse  the  Text  so  farre  . .  why  should  you  not  glosse  it  a 
Rttle  farther?  1715  BENTLEY  Serin,  x.  360  Who  have 
gloss'd  and  warp'a  all  the  severe  Rules  of  the  Gospel  about 
Chastity. 


With 


.stity.  1764  CHURCHILL  Candidate  Wks.  II.  35  W: 
nice  distinctions  glossing  o'er  the  text.  1852  H.  ROGERS 
Eel.  Faith  226  The  Pharisees,  who  were  sunk  in  formalism, 
and  who  had  glossed  away  every  moral  and  spiritual  precept 
of  the  Law.  1865  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  Ixiv,  99  He 
could  hardly  resist  the  temptation  to  pervert  or  gloss  the 
truth.  1879  @*  ^ev>  Apr-  325  Difficulties  which  their  school 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  glossing  over  with  conventional 
but  inadequate  explanations. 

G1O8S  (gl?s),  z».2  [f.  GLOSS  sb2]  trans.  To 
put  a  gloss  upon.  a.  In  immaterial  sense :  To 
give  a  fair  appearance  to  ;  to  veil  in  specious  lan- 
guage. Also  with  over,  and  in  indirect  passive. 

The  earlier  quots.  may  be  a  development  of  GLOSS  ».'  i 
influenced  by  GLOSS  sb?. 

a.  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  511  His  expedition  was 
glossed  with  the  spec jous  pretence  of  settling  Ariobarzanes 
the  new  Elect  in  his  kingdom.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Hydriot.  iv.  19  Christians  have  handsomely  glossed  the 
deformity  of  death,  by  careful  consideration  of  the  body. 
1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  Ixii.  4  And  this  traiterous  designe 
they  glosse  and  varnish  over  with  fair  flattering  language. 
17*9  BUTLER  Serin.  Wks.  1874  II.  87  He  glosses  over  that 
same  wickedness,  dresses  it  up  in  a  new  form,  a  1743 
LD.  HERVEY  Flora  to  Pompey  in  Dodsley  Coll.  Poems 


him  an  agreeable  novelist.  1856  Miss  MULOCK  J.  Halifax 
xxii,  Such  transactions,  .were  yet  generally  glossed  over,  as 
if  a  certain  discredit  attached  to  them.  1886  Pall  Mall  G. 
30  Sept.,  Mr.  Chalmers,  .would  fain  gloss  over  the  hardships 
he  has  suffered 

b.  In   material   sense  :    To  render   bright  and 
glossy ;  to  glaze. 

176*  tr.  Busching's  Syst.  Gcog.  II.  347  Black  armozins  are 
glossed  by  a  decoction  of  beer  and  Seville  oranges.  1796 
J.  OWEN  Tretv.  Eur.  I.  227  We  entered  upon  the  Glacier, 
but  found  great  difficulty  in  keeping  our  feet.  The  sun  had 
glossed  the  surface.  1797-1804  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  I.  305 
Back  black,  glossed  with  blue.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  v. 
xxii,  The  moonlight  fell,  glossing  the  sable  tide  That  gush'd 
tumultuous  out.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  249  The 
head  red,  glossed  with  bronze. 

Hence  Glo'ssing  vbl.  sb. ;  also  attrib. 


231 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  MccA.,  Glossing,  an  operation  upon  silk 
thread  by  which  it  is  moistened  with  steam  and  stretched  to 
develop  a  gloss.  1893  Queen  4  Feb.  I97/3  Pressing  them 
pretty  heavily  with  the  glossing  iron.  1897  C.  T.  DAVIS 
Mann/.  Leather  (ed.  2)  614  Glossing  of  ordinary  leather  is 
very  frequently  effected  by  brushing  the  leather  over  with 
a  rind  of  bacon  and  rubbing  [etc.].  For  finer  qualities  of 
leather  a  glossing  mass  consisting  of  a  fat-emulsion  .  .  may 
be  advantageously  used. 

Gloss  (gl(>s),  adv.  Ceramics,  [f.  GLOSS  sb.*] 
Glossily  ;  so  as  to  have  a  gloss. 

1825  |  .  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  476  The  pottery  ..  for 
gold  lustre  is  made  of  the  red  clay  of  the  district,  and  when 
fired  gloss,  has  just  a  sufficient  tint  left  to  give  to  the  articles 
that  peculiar  colour  on  them. 

Glossal  (glp'sal),  a.  [f.  Gr.  y\Siaaa  tongue  + 
-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tongue. 

1860  in  FOWLER  Med.  Voc.  1878  FOSTER  Phys.  m.  i.  303 
If  any  real  union  took  place  it  must  have  been  between  the 
lingual  fibres  and  the  end-plates  of  the  glossal  muscular 
fibres.  1885  LANDOIS&  STIRLING  Pkysiol.  II.  813  The  glossal 
branches  [of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve]. 

Glossalgia  (glpsae-ld^iS).  Path.  [mod.L.,  a. 
Gr.  y\acraa\-yia,  in  class.  Gr.  only  in  sense  '  talking 
till  one's  tongue  aches  ',  i.  f  \aaaa  tongue  +  oX-yos 
pain  ;  cf.  F.  glossalgie.]  Pain  in  the  tongue,  neu- 
ralgia of  the  tongue.  1847  in  CRAIG. 

Glossalgy  (glpsarhlgi).  [Anglicized  form  of 
prec.]  a.  =prec.  b.  (nonce-use)  Talkativeness. 

1854  in  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.  1873  W.  CORY  Let.  4-  Jrnls. 
(1897)  330  So  I  who  bore  no  one  with  questions,  suffered  for 
the  glossalgy  of  others. 

GlO'SSan.  Anglo-Irish.  Also  8  glassen,  9 
glassin,  glashan.  [The  form  glashan  represents 
Gael,  glaisean  '  a  coal-fish  in  its  second  or  third 
year  ',  f.  glas  grey  ;  the  other  forms  seem  to  repre- 
sent a  local  Irish  *glasdn  f.  the  same  stem.  Cf. 
GLASSOCK.]  The  coal-fish,  Merlangus  car  bonarius. 

1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  I.  251  Some  wherries  come  for 
cod,  ling,  glassen  [etc.].  1835  HONE  Everyday  Bk.  I.  83 
In  this  pond  [at  Port  Nessock,  Wigtonshire].  .there  are  also 
blochin  or  glassin.  1864  COUCH  Brit.  Fishes  III.  84  In 
Ireland  ..  when  of  full  size  they  [Coalfish]  are  Glashan,  or 
Glossan  or  Glassin.  1880  Antrim  fy  Down  Gloss.t  Glashan, 
the  coal  fish.  .Called  also  Blockan. 


,se-n]>rseks). 

tongue  +  ANTHRAX.]     A  disease  of  the  tongue  and 
mouth  in  horses  and  cattle  (cf.  quot.). 

1849-52  TODD  Cycl.  Atuit.  IV.  II.  1156  The  tongue  is 
liable  to  a  peculiar  gangrenous  ulceration,  called  '  Glossan- 
thrax  '  or  '  Malignant  pustule  '.  (In  mod.  Diets.) 

Glossarial  (gl?se<>-rial),  a.  [f.  GLOSSARY  sb. 
+  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  glossary;  of  the 
nature  of  a  glossary. 

1821  BOSWELL  Adyt.  Shaks.  I.  p.  xxiii,  In  the  glossarial 
index  of  former  editions,  the  reader  has  merely  been  pre- 
sented with  a  long  list  of  words.  1824  DIBDIN  Libr.  Comj>. 
248  The  labours,  .of  the  latter  are  paleological  or  glossarial. 
1864  HAZI.ITT  E.  P.  P.  I.  Introd.  n  A  few  notes  of  a  glos- 
sarial and  miscellaneous  kind  have  been  given.  1878  GROSART 
in  H.  Morn's  Poems  208  note,  The  labour  spent  on  this 
Glossarial  Index. 

Glossarian  (glpseo'rian).  [f.  L.  glossari-um 
+  -AN.]  =next. 

1887  Q.  Rev.  CLXIV.  145  These  are  the  qualifications  of 
the  ideal  glossarian. 

Glossarist  (glp-sarist).    [f.  GLOSSARY  +  -IST.] 

1.  One  who  writes  a  gloss  or  commentary. 

1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1778)  II.  109  The  glos- 
sarist  I  take  to  be  Philip  de  Pergamo,  a  prior  at  Padua  ; 
who  wrote  a  most  elaborate  Moralisation  on  Cato.  1810 
D.  STEWART  Philos.  Ess.  v.  iii.  188  When  the  speculations  of 
the  mere  scholar,  or  glossarist,  presume  to  usurp  .  .  the  honours 
of  Philosophy.  1841  D'lSRAELl  Amen.  Lit.  11867)  149  All 
the  counties  in  England  seemed  to  rise  against  the  luck- 
less glossarist.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Gaius  lv/§  16  note  7,  Says 
the  glossarist  —  '  it  was  fifty  '. 

2.  One  who  compiles  a  glossary. 

1782  TYRWHITT  Vind.  162  The  interpretations  assigned 
to  them  by  those  two  Glossarists  [Speght  and  Skinner]. 
1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  289  The  glossarist 
should  everywhere  refer  to,  or  record,  the  true  spelling. 
i86a  Sat.  Rev.  8  Feb.  159  The  play  [of  the  Sacrament]  con- 
tains .  .  a  number  of  words  and  forms  interesting  to  the 
English  glossarist. 

Glossary1  (gV'sari).  Also  5  gloearye.  [ad. 
L.  glossdritim,  f.  glossa  GLOSS  si.1  :  see  -ARY.  Cf. 
F.  glossaire.]  A  collection  of  glosses  ;  a  list  with 
explanations  of  abstruse,  antiquated,  dialectal,  or 
technical  terms  ;  a  partial  dictionary. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  (1892)  1084  It  is  sayd  in  the 
glosarye  that  clemente  is  sayd  rightwys,  swete,  rype  and 
meke.  1610  HOLLAND  Camderis  Brit.  I.  364  Whence  it  is 
that  an  Old  Glossary  interpreteth  A  Ipes  //<!/«  The  Woulds  of 
Italic.  1696  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  264  The  Glossary,  at  the 
end,  is  not  only  an  Account  of  Words  and  Phrases,  but  also 
an  explication  of  ancient  Customs,  Laws,  and  Manners.  1783 
COWPER  Needless  Alarm  70  He  .  .  needs  no  glossary  to  set 
him  right.  1797  W.  TURTON  (title)  A  Medical  Glossary.  1894 
J.  T.  FOWLER  Adamnan  Pref.  8  A  glossary  is  appended. 


no  participation  of  the  elements  of  the  animal  and  moral 
nature,  it  would  want  the  glossary  of  mundane  life. 
b.  atlrib.  or  adj. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  Atheti.  Brit.  I.  311  Whether  J.  Perkins 
made  those  Glossary  Contexts,  or  no. 

\  Glo'SSary  -.   Ohs.~  '     [as  if  a.  L.  *glossdrius, 
I.  glossa  GLOSS  ji.1]  =  GLOBSATOH. 


GLOSSER 

1705  HICKERINCILL  Pricst<r.  ii.  i.  ii  The  Glossaries  have 
the  Confidence  to  say  . .  That  the  Pope  can  change  the 
nature  of  things,  can  make  (or  create;  Something  out  of 
Nothing. 

Glossate  (glf&^'t),  v.  [f.  med.L.  gloss&t-)  ppl. 
stem  of  glossdre  to  gloss,  f.  glossa  GLOSS  sb.}] 
trans.  To  write  glosses  or  a  commentary  upon. 

1884  Cape  Laiv  Jrnl.  I.  219  Much  of  their  time  was  de- 
voted to  expounding  and  '  glossating  '  the  ancient  writings. 

Glossator  (glps^'tw).  Also  4  glosatour,  7,  9 
glossater.  [a.  med.L.  glossator  (cf.  F.  glossateur\ 
agent-n.  f.  glossdre  to  gloss,  f.  glossa  GLOSS  sb.}] 
A  writer  of  glosses ;  a  commentator ;  spec,  one  of 
the  mediaeval  commentators  on  the  texts  of  Civil 
and  Canon  IAW. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  258  pe  wordis  of  bes  glosa- 
touns  passib  Goddis  lawe.  1550  HOOPER  Jonas  v.  122  b, 
The  glossator  interpreteth  these  wordes  in  y»  Canon  of  the 
Masse  (Jubc  kec  perferrf).  1593  BELL  Motives  Romish 
Faith  Pref.  (1605)  4  The  Popish  parasites,  the  glossators  of 
the  Canons,  ascribe  more  magnificall . .  titles  unto  the  Pope. 
1619  BRKNT  tr.  Sarpi's  Counc.  Trent  vm.  (1629)  816  Hee 
forbade  all  Glossators,  and  Commentators  to  expound  it, 
17*6  AYLIFFE  Parergon  20  In  this  Respect  the  Glossators 
Opinion  must  be  false  and  erroneous  in  Point  of  Law.  i8aa 
T.  TAYLOR  Apnlems  vn.  164  note,  These  words  were  written 
by  some  glossator.  1886  I.  M.  Rico  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 
VI.  145  The  Summa  or  Manual  of  the  civil  law  compiled  by 
the  celebrated  glossator,  Azo  of  Bologna. 

Hence  Olossato-rial  a.,  of  the  nature  of  glosses. 

1899  STRACHAN  in  Philot.  Soc.  Trans.  Jan.,  From  the  rest 
of  the  glossatorial  literature  [w.  besides  the  Wurzburg 
Glosses]  have  been  given  only  instances  which  [etc.]. 

Glossecollite  (gWVbit).  Min.  [irreg.  f. 
Gr.  y\ojaaa  tongue  (dative  y\&rff$)  +  Ko\^(aff0ai) 
to  adhere  +  -ITB.  So  called  by  Shepard  1857  from 
its  property  of  adhering  to  the  tongue.]  A  white 
earthy  variety  of  halloysite. 

1857  C.  U.  SHEPARD  Min.  (ed.  3)  Suppl.  p.  iii,  Glosse- 
collite. .Adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue.  189:1  DANA  Min. 
688  Glossecollite  is  milk-white  and  earthy. 

Glossed  (gVst),  ///.  a.1  [f.  GLOSS  v.i  +  -ED*.] 
Furnished  with  glosses. 

1605  CAMUEN  Rem,  15  The  antientist  that  I  can  finde,  was 
. .  found  in  an  antient  Saxon,  glossed  Evangelists.  1628 


those  of  Qtho..were  the  first  codified  and  glossed  portions 


Glossed  (gl?st),  ///.  0.2  [f.  GLOSS  ».-  +  -ED  i.] 
f  a.  Invested  with  a  gloss,  or  bright  appearance. 
Of  the  eyes :  Glazed  (ods.).  b.  Of  immaterial 
things  :  Wearing  an  outside  show,  made  to  look 
specious. 

a.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  i.  ii.  Wks.  1856  I.  77 
Poore  Maria  must  appeare  ungrac't  Of  the  bright  fulgor  of 
gloss'd  majestee.     loid.  I.  v.  86  Lies  thy  cold  father  dead, 
his  glossed  eyes  New  closed  up  by  thy  sad  mothers  hands  ? 

b.  1631  MASSINGER  Believe  as  You  List  ii.  ii,  My  truth, 
thowgh  yet  conceal'd,  the  mountaines  of  Thy  glossed  fictions 
in  her  strength  remov'd,  Shall  in  a  glorious  shape  appeare. 
1664  H.  POWER  Exf.  Philos.   Pref.  18  Their  prpfoundest 
Speculations  herein  [are]  but  gloss'd  outside  Fallacies.    1853 
BRIGHT  Sp.  on  India  3  June,  1 1  The  glossed  and  burnished 
statement.     1892  BARlNC-Goui.D  Trag.  desars  I.  276  He 
began  his  complaints  in  words  of  glossed  resentment. 

t  Gltvssem.  Obs.  rare  — l.  [ad.  Gr.  y\waar/fui, 
f.  y\aaaa  GLOSS  i*.1]  A  gloss,  comment. 

1609  BP.  HALL  Pharis.  ff  Chr.  Wks.  (1627)  414  The  Church 
of  Rome  shall  vie  strange  glossems  and  ceremonious  obser- 
uations  with  them,  [a  1641  Bp.  R.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  ff  Rfon. 
(1642)  420  They  are  . .  but  a  meere  glossema,  as  we  call  it,  a 
note  by  some  Reader  put  downe  in  the  margine  . .  for  some 
memorial!  and  observation.] 

t  Glossema'tical,  a.  Obs.—>  [f.  med.L. 
glossematic-us  (f.  glossimat-  GLOSSEM)  +  -AL.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gtosseiuatical,  that  makes  a  Com- 
ment or  Gloss  upon  a  book  or  text.  [Edd.  1670-81  Glosso- 
matical;  so  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  List  Barbarous  Words, 
Glossomatical,  belonging  to  a  Gloss  or  short  Comment.] 

Glosser '  (gl^sai).  [f.  GLOSS  v.1  +  -ER'.] 
One  who  glosses  a  text ;  =  GLOSSATOR. 

1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON  Jurf.  Astral,  xviii.  365  The  Glossers 
are  besides  their  text.  i643CARYL.S'acr.  Covt.  29  Woe  be  unto 
those  glossers  that  corrupt  the  Text.  1708  HEARNE  Collect. 
24  Dec.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  150  Fermannus  the  Glosser  and  Inter- 
preter of  Rush  worth's  MS.  of  the  Gospels.  1747  WARBUR- 
TON  Shaks.  Wks.  1778  VII.  284  The  late  Roman  writers 
and  their  glossers  agree  to  give  this  sense  to  it  [a  word]. 
1886  STUBBS  Lect.  Med.  ff  Mod.  Hist.  xiii.  307  The  opinions 
of  the  glossers  are  often  cited  as  of  equal  authority  with  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Glosser  2  (glfsaa).  [f.  GLOSS  0.2  +  -KB1.]  One 
who  puts  on  a  gloss  (in  either  a  material  or 
immaterial  sense). 

1828-32  in  WEBSTER.  1835  URE  Philos.  Manuf.  204 
Croppers,  singers,  glossers,  pressers,  brushers,  and  steamers. 
1889  B.  WHITBY  Awakening  M.  fr'cwvick  III.  ii.  58  A  poet 
was  . .  an  exaggerator  of  trifles  . .  a  glosser  of  facts. 

t  Glo'SSer  •'•.  Obs.  Also  6  gloser.  [Of  un- 
known origin;  possibly  a  misprint  for  GLOFFEB  (the 
genuineness  of  which  is  attested  by  the  alphabetical 
position  of  gloffare,glofynge  in  the  Winchester  MS. 
of  Promp.  jParv.)  •  but  in  the  3  quots.  below  the 
reading  of  the  original  editions  is  clearly  glo(s)ser, 
glossyng.  Cf.  GLOWSINO  vbl.  sb.]  A  glutton.  So 
also  Glo  ssing  vbl.  sb.,  gluttonous  eating. 
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GLOSSFUL. 

1549  LATI.MER  Stria,  bef.  Edw.  VI,  Hi.  E  vij  b,  Some 
saved  .  .  that  he  had  a  Deuyll  wythin  him,  a  gloser,  a  drmcker, 
a  pot-companion.  Ibid.  vi.  T  liij,  They  were  wonle  to  goo  a 

t. 


KON     weooy        s.      .  2  ,  .  , 

drynkyng,  gullyng  and  glossyng,  to  hunting  .  .  and  al  the 
dayes  of  their  life  they  Hue  dissolutely. 

t  Glo'ssful,  a.    Obs.  rart-\    [f.  GLOSS  »M  + 

-FUL.l     Full  of  gloss,  glossy. 

1606  MARSTON  Sof/wnisba  i.  ii,  Instead  of  my  soft  armes 
Clasping  his  well  strong  lims  with  glossfull  steele. 

Glossic  (gV'sik),  a.  and  s/>.  [f.  Gr.  i\a>aoa 
tongue,  language  +  -1C.]  Applied  by  A.  J.  Ellis 
to  a  phonetic  system  of  spelling  invented  by  him 
in  which  each  letter  or  digraph  represents  the  sound 
which  it  most  commonly  expresses  in  English.  Usu- 
ally absol.  as  sb. 

1871  ELLIS  E.  E.  Pronunc.  in.  p.  v,  For  the  purpose  of 
writing  all  English  dialects  in  one  alphabet  on  an  English 
basis,  I  have  improved  the  Glossotype  of  Chapter  vi.,  and 
append  its  new  form  under  the  name  of  Glossic.  1879  Sat. 
Rev.  13  Sept.  322  The  glossic  alphabet.  1880  Athenzum 
4  Sept.  302/3  Mr.  Ellis's  glossic,  although  admirably  con- 
trived for  its  purpose,  is  hideous  to  look  at. 

Glossily,  Glossiness  :  see  after  GLOSSY. 

Glossing  (gV'sin),  ///.  a.  [f.  GLOSS  v?  + 
-ISO  2.]  That  glosses  (in  senses  of  the  vb.). 

1581  T.  HOWELL  Deuises  (1879)  175  Glossing  shewes  clokt 
vnder  friendships  vayle.  1701  ROWE  Amb.  Stef-moth.  \. 
ii.  2500,  I  am  not  lucky  at  the  glossing  Art  Of  catching 
Girls  with  Words.  1855  ^OSTELLO  Star.  Screen  8  Rudenz 
.  .had  the  gift  of  a  glossing  tongue. 

Glossist  (glfsist).  [f.  GLOSS  sb.l  +  -1ST.]  A 
writer  of  glosses  ;  a  commentator. 

1641  BAKER  Apol.  Laymen  91  The  Scribes  and  Pharises 


Bologna,  i3th  cent.]  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
glossists,  or  commentators  of  his  time. 

Glossitis  (glfsai-tis).  Path.  Also  GLOTTITIS. 
[f.  Gr.  -f\iuoaa  tongue  +  -ITIS.]  Inflammation  of 
the  tongue. 

iSza  34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  93  They  are  widely 
different  from  the  instances  more  commonly  recorded,  which 
are  specimens  of  glossitis.  1878  HABERSHON  Dis.  Abdomen 
(ed.  3)  25  Inflammation  of  the  tongue  or  glossitis  is  also  a 
disease  which  varies  greatly  in  severity. 

Hence  Glossi  tic  a.,  pertaining  to,  or  affected 
with  glossitis.  1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Glossless  (gV'sles),  a.  [f.  GLOSS  sb?  +  -LESS.] 
Without  gloss  or  lustre. 

1840  A.  J.  SYMINGTON  Harebell  Chimes  186  Ripening  sloes 
Of  glossless  downy  purple.  1885  MIUDLETON  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIX.  612/1  The  glossless  vases  painted  in  dull  ochre 
browns  and  reds. 

Glos  sly  (glp'sli),  a.  rare-',  [f.  GLOSS  j*.2 
+  -LY  ' .]  '  Appearing  specious  ;  bright.' 

1847  in  CRAIG.     Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

G10SSO-  (glp'so),  rarely  glotto-  (gV'to),  before 
vowels  sometimes  gloss-,  combining  form  of  Gr. 
'yXwo'ffa,  7\wTra,  tongue,  in  some  mod.  anatomical 
terms.  €Ho:ss(o)-epijflo-ttlo  a.  (also  Glo'tto-), 
Glo  sso-epig-lottid  a.,  Olo  sso-epiglotti'dean  <;., 
pertaining  to  the  tongue  and  to  the  epiglottis. 
Qlossohyal  a.  and  sb.  [HY^OID)  +  -AL]  a,,  adj. 
pertaining  to  the  tongue  and  to  the  hyoid  bone ; 
b.  sb.  a  bone  or  cartilage  extending  forwards  from 
the  basihyal,  and  constituting  the  hard  basis  of  the 
tongue.  Qlo:sso-lary  ug-eal  a.,  pertaining  to  the 
tongue  and  to  the  larynx.  Glo:sso-phary 'ngeal  a., 
pertaining  to  the  tongue  and  tothe  pharynx  or  gullet. 

1847  CRAIG,  *Glossocpiglottic.  1857  DUNGLISON  Hied.  Lex., 
Glosstpiglottic.  1872  COHEN  Dis.  Throat  10  The  *glottu- 
epiglottic  fold.  Ibid.  51  The  glosso-epiglottic  ligament, 
the  bridle  rein  forcing  the  epiglottis  to  participate  in 
the  movements  of  the  tongue.  1849-52  TODD  Cycl.  Anat. 


230  The  *glosso-epigk 
pass  from  the  back  of  the  tongue  downwards,  to  the  base  of 
the  front  of  the  epiglottis.  1854  OWEN  in  Circ.  Sci.,  Organ. 
Nat.  I.  177  A  bone  directed  forwards,  entering  the  substance 
of  the  tongue,  called  '  *glossohyal\  1872  MIVART  Elem. 
Anat.  124  A  long,  median,  projecting  process,  termed  a 
glosso-hyal.  1872  W.  AITKIN  Sci.  fr  Pract.  Med.  (ed.  6)  II. 
283  In  '  glosso-laryngeal  paralysis  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
alone  remains  motionless.  1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet., 
*Glosso-pharyngeal  nerves,  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves.  1881 
MIVART  Cat  274  The  gth,  or  Glosso-Pharyngeal  nerve  . . 
has  its  deep  origin  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Glossocele  (glp-sosfl).  Path.  [f.  GLOSSO-  + 
Gr.  «rj\ri  tumour.  Cf.  F.  glossocelc]  '  Protrusion 
of  the  tongue  from  the  mouth  in  consequence  of 
inflammatory  swelling,  hypertrophy,  salivation,  or 
other  cause'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

1813  in  CRABS  Technol.  Diet.  1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex. 
426  A  chronic  glossocele. 

t  GlO'SSOCOme.  Obs.- '  In  6  glossocombe. 
[a.  F.  glossocome,  ad.  Gr.  •y\axnruKonov,  var.  of 
•y\aaaoKoniiov  :  see  next.]  =next. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  C  iij  b/i  The 
extended  Arme,  on  the  Glossocombe  or  Ambi  (Hippocrates). 

II  Glo  SSOCO'niium.  Obs.  [mod.L.,  ad.  Gr. 
v,  lit.  a  case  to  keep  the  reeds  or 
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tongues  of  musical  instruments,  f.  y\uiaaa  tongue    j 
+  Koniw  to  take  care  of.]     A  case  or  frame  for    i 
reducing  a  fractured  or  dislocated  limb. 
1676  [see  COMMANDER  7].     1704  in  HARRIS  Lex.  Tech. 

Glossograpli  (glfaXgraf).  [(i)  f.  GLOSSO- + 
•  GRAPH;  (2)  ad.  Gr.  yXaaaoypaip-os :  see  next.] 

1.  A  contrivance  for  reproducing  speech  automa-    i 
tically  by  electrical  action. 

1883  Pall  Mall  C.  27  Sept.  11/2  A  new  Electrical  Miracle. 
Gentilli's  glossograph. 

2.  =next. 

1885  Anar.  Jrnl.  Philol.  VI.  158  A  glance  at  this  scholium 
is  enough  to  show  that  its  author,  like  so  many  other  edito 
and  glossographs  . .  made  up   a   good  part   of  his  note 
directly  from  his  text. 

Glossographer  (glpsp'grafai).  Also  GLOTTO- 
GRAPHEH.  [f.Gr.  •y\ojaaofpd<f>os  (f.  7Aa><r<ro-GLOS8O- 

4-  --fpa<t>os,  {.  ypaQdv  to  write)  -t-  -EH 1.  Cf.  F.  glos- 
sographe.~\  A  writer  of  glosses  or  commentaries. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Blasts  (1658)  457  Avicen  and  his 
glossographer.  1679  BLOUNT  Anc.  Tenures  Pref.  3  Some 
(words]  1  believe  may  pose  the  ablest  Glossographer  now 
living.  1771  RAPER  b  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  516  The  Glosso- 
grapher last  quoted  makes  9  Nummi  equal  to  3  of  a  Sihqua. 
1818  REBECCA  WARNER  Epist.  Curias.  Ser.  i.  171  note,  Abel 
Boyer,  a  well-known  glossographer.  1846  GROTE  Grace,  i. 
xxi.  II.  275  note,  In  the  verbal  criticism  of  Homer  the 
Alexandrine  literati  seem  to  have  made  a  very  great  advance, 
as  compared  with  the  glossographers  who  preceded  them. 

Glossography  (gW'grafi).  [ad.  F.  glosso- 
graphie,  f.  glosso-  GLOSSO-  +  -y/xupia.  writing.] 

1.  The  writing  of  glosses  or  commentaries ;  the 
compiling  of  glossaries. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Glossograpkie,  an  expounding  of  strange 
words.  1721-1800  BAILEY,  Glossograpliy,  the  art  of  writing 
a  glossary.  1817  POLLOK  Course  T.  vni.  (1860)  216  Glos- 
sography  itself . .  scarce  more  Of  folly  raved. 

2.  A  description  of  the  tongue. 

1842  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Diet. :  and  in  some  later  Diets. 

3.  A  description  or  grouping  of  languages. 
1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Hence  Glo  ssogra'phical  a.,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  glossography. 

1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.     1846  in  WORCESTER. 

||  Glossolalia  i^gl^solarlia).  Also  in  anglicized 
form  gloBSO'laly.  [f.  Gr.  fKaaao-  GLOSSO-  + 
-A.aA.id  speaking,  f.  \a\ltiv  to  speak.]  The  faculty 
or  practice  of  speaking  with  '  tongues '. 

1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  52  Those  soliloquies  of  ecstatic 


entirely  ruined  toe  order  ol  worsnip.  10911  w.  o.  LILLY  in 
I9*V«  Cent.  Sept.  501  Those  of  the  disciples  who  possessed 
that  singular  gift  of  glossolaly,  or  speaking  with  tongues. 

Hence  Glosso  lalist  [-IST],  one  who  speaks  with 
'  tongues '. 

1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  II.  81  The  rivalry  of  unmeaning 
sounds  among  the  glossolalists. 

Glossological  (glpsoV-djikal),  a.  [f.  GLOSSO- 
LOG-Y  +  -1C  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  glossology. 

1716  M.  D.\\\M.sAthen.  Brit.  1.103  Revivers  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  Tongues  in  England  were  Robert  Wakefield 
and  Robert  Sherwood,  who  writ  several  little  Essays  of 
their  Glossological  Faculties  in  that  Oriental  Commerce. 
1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  535  Long  critical  and 
glossological  comments,  are  provided.  1868  LOWELL  Shaks. 
Pr.  Wks.  1890  III.  27  We  should  demand  ..a  thorough 
glossological  knowledge  of  the  English  contemporary  with 
Shakespeare. 

Glossologist  (glwlodjist).   [f.  next  +  -1ST.] 

1.  a.  '  One  who  defines  and  explains  terms  *  (W. 
1864).     b.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  language. 

1817  W.TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.LXXyilll.  91  Adelung.. 
the  greatest  glossologist  of  the  present  age.  i&KWuEWELl. 
Iiidif.  Creator  164  But  what  glossologist  will  venture  to 
declare  that  the  efficacy  of  such  causes  has  been  uniform  1 
1887  Q.  Rev.  CLXIV.  144  Colonel  Yule  represents  the  ideal 
glossologist. 

2.  One  versed  in  the  pathology  of  the  tongue. 
rare. 

1844  RIDGE  Glossology  58  This  fur  is  not  a  moveable 
deposit,  capable  of  being  scraped  off:  if  it  were  so,  a 
patient  might  scrape  his  tongue  to  deceive  his  doctor  ;  but 
the  Glossologist  is  not  to  be  deceived  by  any  scrapings. 

Glossology  (glpsp-lodsi).  \i.  GLOSSO-  +  Gr. 
-Xo-vid  discourse  :  see  -LOGY.] 

1.  f  a.  The  study  of  a  language  or  languages  ; 
linguistic  learning  (obs^).    b.  The  science  of  lan- 
guage ( =  GLOTTOLOGY). 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  III.  Critic.  Hist.  2  They 
pitch  upon  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  Oriental  Glossology,  .to 
hold  forth  a  little  Lecture  out  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Junior 
Divines.  1808  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  VI.  660  We  appeal 
to  every  lover  of  glossology  in  general,  and  of  English 
literature  in  particular,  for  assistance  to  promulgate  and  to 
preserve  a  supplement  to  Johnson's  Dictionary,  which  [etc.]. 
1847  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  (ed.  2)  I.  21  Ethnology 
and  Glossology.  1857  STODDART  (title)  Glossology',  or  the 
Historical  relations  of  Languages.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult. 
35  Study  the  theory  of  language,  the  organism  of  speech,  and 
what  is  called  comparative  philology  or  Glossology. 

2.  The  definition  and  explanation  of  terms  in  use 
in  any  science ;  also,  the  assemblage  or  stock  of 
such  terms  (  =  TERMINOLOGY). 

1832  LINDLEY  [ntrod.  Bot.  369  Book  IV,  Glossology ;  or,  of 
the  terms  used  in  Botany.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  Introd.  3 
Glossology  or  Terminology  is  a  necessary  part  of  Phyto- 
graphy  or  Descriptive  Botany. 


GLOSSY. 

3.  The  study  of  the  tongue,  in  medicine,  rare. 

1844  B.  RIDGE  (titlc'i  Glossology  :  or  the  additional  means 
of  diagnosis  of  disease  to  be  derived  from  indications  and 
appearances  of  the  tongue. 

•)•  Glossoniachicall,  "•  Obs.  nonce-wJ.  [as 
if  f.  Gr.  *y\ojoaona\of  ((.  •j\uiaaa  tongue  +  -paxes 
fighting)  +  -10  +  -AL.]  Given  to  woidy  strife. 

1507  G.  HARVEY  Trimming  T.  Nashe  Wks.  (Grosart)  III. 
13  God  saue  you  (right  glossomachicall  Thomas). 

II  Glossope'tra.  Obs.  [mod.Lat.  use  of  L. 
glossopetra  (tliny),  a  stone  said  to  have  the  shape 
of  the  human  tongue,  a.  Gr.  y\saaaow(Tpa,  f.  fKSiaaa. 
tongue  +  vfTpa  rock.]  ?  Some  kind  of  fossil  tooth. 

1668  EVELYN  Diary  23  July,  At  the  Royal  Society,  were 
presented  divers  glossapetra's.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat. 
I.  488  Why  are  the  glossopetra  and  the  relics  of  other  fishes 
so  universally  found  in  the  deepest,  as  well  as  the  most 
elevated,  strata  of  the  earth  '!  1795-8  T.  MAURICE  Hindcstan 
(1820)  I.  l.  xiii.  474  The  glossopetrae,  or  sharks'  teeth,  found 
so  plentifully  in  the*  island  of  Malta. 

Glossophorous  (gl^'fores),  a.  [f.  GLOSSO- 
+  Gr.  -<p6p-os  bearing  +  -CDS.]  Having  a  tongue  ; 
said  of  certain  Mollusca. 

1885  Science  IV.  143  (Cent.)  The  very  general  presence  of 
jaws  in  the  Glossophorous  mollusca. 

II  Glossoplegia  (glpsoplf-dsia).  Path.  Rarely 
in  anglicized  form  glossoplegy.  [mod.L.,f.  Gr. 
•yKaiaao-,  f\Siaaa  tongue  +  w\i)-yfi  stroke  ;  cf.  herni- 
plegia.]  Paralysis  of  the  tongue. 

1854  M  AVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Glossoplegia,  glossoplegy.  1863 
N.  Syd.  Soc.  Ytar-bk.  1862.  79  (title)  On  Laloplegia,  or 
Glossoplegia.  1885  LANDOIS  &  STIRLING  Text-bk.  Human 
Pfys.  II.  824  Paralysis  of  the  hypoglossal  (glossoplegia\. 
which  is  usually  central  in  its  origin,  causes  disturbance  of 
speech. 

GlOBSOSCOpy  (gl^'sk^pi).  [ad.  Gr.  *y\uaao- 
aKoma,  f.  y\tuaao-,  •yXwaaa  tongue  +  -a/coma  in- 
spection.] '  The  inspection  or  observation  of  the 
tongue  for  the  purposes  of  the  diagnosis  and  the 
treatment  of  disease'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

GlOSSOtheca  (glpsofrka).  Ent.  \moA.L.glosio- 
theca,  f.  Gr.  -y\<uaao-,  fKaiaaa.  tongue  +  flrj/n;  case.] 
The  tongue-case,  or  that  part  of  the  integument  of 
a  pupa  which  encloses  the  haustellum. 

1836  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1828)  III.  xxx.  250  The  glos- 
sotheca  covers  both  the  legs  and  tongue  in  some  of  the 
sphinxes. 

Glossotomy  (glps^tomi).  Surg.     [f.  GLOSSO- 

+  -7<>nia  cutting.]  a.  Dissection  of  the  tongue. 
b.  Amputation  or  excision  of  the  tongue. 

1841  in  DUNGLISON  Mcd.  Diet.  :  and  in  later  Diets. 

Glossotype  (glfsotaip).  [f.  GLOSSO-  +  TYPE.] 
One  of  the  systems  of  phonetic  symbols  invented 
by  A.  J.  Ellis  (afterwards  improved  into  GLOSSIC). 

1867  ELLIS  E.  E.  Pnnunc.  i.  13.    1871  [see  GLOSSIC]. 

Glossy  (glp'si),  a.  [f.  GLOSS  sb*  +  -Y  i.]  Hav- 
ing a  gloss  ;  smooth  and  shining  ;  highly  polished  ; 
lustrous  ;  spec,  in  Path.,  designating  morbid  symp- 
toms, as  glossy  skin,  glossy  tongue. 

1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  t;  F.  xxxviii.  141  Yet  hath  that 
glossy  web  estimacion  more.  1635-56  COWLEY  Dtmideis  in. 

5   Merabs  long  hair  was  glossy  chestnut  brown.     16*7 

ILTON  P.  L.  i.  672.    i«9_7  DRYDEN  Virg.Past.  n.Myself 
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y  Willie,  « a — 

Brown  at  Ox/,  iv,  He  comes,  .in  a  very  glossy  hat,  the  only 
man  in  the  room  not  in  cap  and  gown.  1870  J.  PAGET  Surg. 
Path.  (ed.  31  ii.  32  The  American  army  surgeons .  .have  con- 
firmed my  description  [in  1864]  of  this  'glossy  skin  '.  1877 
BLACK  Green  Past,  xxxi,  The  sharp  contrast  between  the 
dazzling  white  of  the  tables  and  the  glossy  black  faces  and 
heads  of  the  waiters.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  345  If 
general  it  [i.e.  glossitis]  is  often  called  glossy  tongue. 

b.  fig.    Having  a  specious   appearance  or  fair 
outward  show. 

1698  FRYER  A  a.  E.  India  ff  P.  269  The  adulterate  and  glossy 
Customs  in  esteem  among  the  Persians.  1724  R.  WELTON 
Subst.  Chr.  Faith  359  They  appear  varmsh'd,  fair,  and 
glossy  to  the  world.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1754  I.  143 
He  [Ld.  Chesterfield),  however,  with  that  glossy  duplicity 
which  was  his  constant  study,  affected  to  be  quite  uncon- 


revolting  in  the  smooth,  glossy  pretences  of  diplomacy  ! 
c.  Comb.,  as  glossy-black,  -leaved,  -rinded,  -white 

1806  R.  CUMBERLAND  Mem.  (1807)  II.  107  Dishevelled  locks, 
"glossy  black  as 
Task  I. 
1880  C. 


.  . 

the  plumage  of  the  raven.     1784  COWPER 
e  "glossy-leav'd,  and  shining  in  the  sun. 


I.  314  Some  "glossy-eav,  an  snng  in  te  sun. 
.  R.  MARKHAM  Peru-u.  Bark  251  A  large  proportion 
were  of  the  glossy-leaved  myrtle  family  and  composites. 
1757  DYER  Fleece  i.  35  The  tall  growth  of  »glossy-nndcd 
beech.  1806  R.  CUMBERLAND  Mem.  (1807)  II.  83  Streaming 
with  blood  down  his  *glossy-white  sides  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  flank. 

Hence  Glo  ssily  adv.,  Olo'ssiness. 

1680  BOYLE  Prodnciblen.  Chym.Princ.  I.  5°  Their  Surfaces 
had  a  smoothness  and  glosiness  much  surpassing  whatever 
I  had  observed  in  Marine  or  Common  Salt.  1727  BAILEY 
vol  II,  Glossily,  with  a  Lustre  or  Brightness;  also  by  way 
of  Shew  or  Appearance.  1781  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary 
May,  She  was  struck  with  the  beautiful  glossiness  of  the 
paper  of  a  letter.  1834  Brit.  Husb.  I.  14?  'i'he  sleekness 


GLOST. 

and  glossiness  of  ihcir  coats.  1848  C.  HRON  n;  J.  Eyre  xvii. 
173  Her  dark  hair  shone  glossily  under  the  shade  of  an 
azure  plume.  1871  NAIMIEVS  Frro.  f,  Cur.  Dis.  \\.  i.  364 
Glossiness  of  the  skin. 

Glost  (gVst)-  Ceramics.  Japp-  a  dialectal  altera- 
tion of  GLOSS  sl>.-  (sense  3).]  The  lead  glaze  used 
for  pottery.  In  gloat-fireman,  the  man  who 
attends  to  a  glost-oven  (  =  \gloss-firemaii)  ;  glost- 
oven,  the  oven  in  which  glazed  ware  is  fired 
(  =  glaze-oven,  ^  gloss-oven)  ;  glost-placer,  the 
operative  who  applies  the  glost. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  dost-meit.  1882  IF.  Wore. 
Gloss.,  Glost-07'cn.  1885  Iitstr.  to  Cettsits  Clerks  xxi.  §  4 
iChina,  Porcelain  Manufacture)  Glost  Placer,  Fireman.  1899 
Rep.  Commission  in  IVcstnt.  Gaz.  27  Mar.  6/2  That  young 
persons  and  women  should  be  excluded  from  employment  as 
.  .  glost  placers  in  factories  where  lead  glaze  is  used. 

Glotani,  -any,  obs.  forms  of  GLUTTONY. 

Glot^e,  Gloten,  obs.  ff.  GLOAT  v.,  GLUTTON. 

Gloten-,  Gloter-  :  see  GLUTTON-,  GLUTTEK-. 

t  Glo"th.er,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  gloper,  gluter, 
gluther,  6  Sc.  gluder.  [Cf.  GLAVER  v.]  a. 
trans.  To  flatter  ;  to  cajole,  b.  intr.  To  use 
flattering  terms  ;  to  gloze. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8401  (Cott.)  Ne  nobler  i  kepe  ]>e  gab  ne 
ber  [Gftt.  to  gabb  ne  glose].  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
ptista.  405  Scho  gluterit  hyme  rycht  ofte  With  wysing 
fare  &  wordis  softe.  Ibid.,  Agues  118  pane  be  prefet  newit 


.  . 

glober  [Gftt.  to  gabb  ne  glose].     c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Baptista.  405  Scho  gluterit  hyme  rycht  ofte  With 
fare  &  wordis  softe.     Ibid.,  Agues  118  pane  be  pref 
his  spek  &  gluthryt  hir  with  wordis  mek.    'ia  1550  Freiris 
Berwick  _34  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (1893)  286  Thir  silly  Freiris 
with  wyfns  weill  cowld  gluder. 

Hence  \  Qlo'thering  vbl.  sb.,  flattery.  Also 
\  Glo  therer,  a  flatterer. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  37  Thir  glotherers  That  in  thair  an  hand 
fir  beres,  In  the  tother  water  ber  thai.  Ibid.,  Thai  kindel 
baret  wit  bacbiting,  And  slokenes  it  wit  thair  glothering. 
c  1375  Sc.  Troy-bk.  \\.  1257  He  our-commys  .  .  Ine  gluther- 
ynges  And  thrught  arte  fallas  of  spekynges. 

Glotor-,Gloto(u)n-:  see  GLUTTER-,  GLUTTON-. 

Glotri,  -rie,  -ry,  var.  ff.  GLUTTERY,  Obs. 

Glottal  (g'p'tal),  a.  [f.  GLOTT-IS  +  -At.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  produced  in,  the  glottis. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  (who  cites  Ch.  Obs.'".  1860  HALDEMAN 
A  mil.  Ortkorr,  iv.  30  Neither  Latin,  Greek,  nor  English 
takes  the  Hebrew.  .  Q,  which  represents  a  glottal  K.  Ibid. 
vii.  37  The  larynx  is  reduced  within  to  a  narrow  opening, 
extending  back  and  front,  named  the  glottal  fissure.  1877 
SWEET  Hatidbk.  Pltotutics  n.  6  The  most  familiar  example 
of  this  *  glottal  catch  '  is  an  ordinary  cough. 

Glottalite  (glp'tabit).  Min.  [f.  Glotta,  an 
alleged  ancient  name  of  the  river  Clyde  (for  Clola, 
Tacitus)  +  -LITE.]  =  EDINGTONITE. 

1836  T.  THOMSON  Min.  I.  328  Glottalite  ..  coats  one  side 
of  a  fragment  of  greenstone.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  417 
Glottalite.  .is  probably  edingtonite,  mixed  with  harmotome. 

Glo'tteu,  v.  Sc.  local.    (See  quot.) 

1825-80  JAMIESON,  Glotten  (i)  to  thaw  gently  ;  (2)  a  river 
is  said  to  be  glottenit,  when  it  is  a  very  little  swelled,  its 
colour  being  somewhat  changed,  and  the  froth  floating  on  its 
surface. 

Hence  t  Olo'tnit///.  a.,  clotted.  Of  the  eyes  : 
?  Bloodshot. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  n.  vii.  77  Reuthfully  in  vane  behald- 
and  hevin,  alaik  !  With  glotnyt  ene.  Ibid.  v.  vi.  74  Nisus 
fallis,  vnhappely,  Apon  the  glottnit  blud. 

Glotteme,  obs.  form  of  GLUTTONY. 

t  GlO'tter,  v.  OAs.  [?  echoic.]  intr.  To  chatter. 

1656  W.  D.  tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §  252.  69  The 
Snake  hisseth,  the  Eagle  clangeth,  the  Stork  glottereth,  the 
Chough  caweth.  1688  R.  HOLME  A  ruioury  11.  310/2  The 
Stork  glottereth,  this  is  a  kind  of  fictitious  term  from  the 
sound,  chattereth. 

Glottery,  var.  GLUTTEBY,  Obs. 

Glottic  (gV'tik),  "-1  [ad-  Gr.  •VA.OJTTIKOS,  f. 
y\S/TTa,  Attic  form  of  y\iaaaa  tongue.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  language  or  '  tongues  '  ;  linguistic. 

1802  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  10  That  van- 
quisher of  glottic  difficulties,  Joshua  Sylvester. 

So  f  Olo'ttical  a.,  concerned  with  the  study  of 
languages. 

1660  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  III.  132  Dr.  Petty.,  had  a 


.  .  . 

main  design  to  erect  a  Glottical  College. 

Glottic  (gV'tik),  <*-a    [f-  GLOTT-I 


-IS  +  -it1.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  glottis. 

1839-47  TODU  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  573  The  usual  operation 
for  urgent  glottic  dyspnoea.  1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Glottic 
souffle,  the  sound  heard  through  the  stethoscope  over  the 
neck  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  glottis 
in  respiration.  1896  Allbntfs  Syst.  MeJ.  I.  746  Hoarseness 
is  the  commonest  form  [of  paraphonia]  being  a  lesion  of  the 
simple  glottic  sound  and  not  of  the  articulated  voice. 

Glottid  (gV'tid).  [a.  Gr.  -y^arno-,  7X0/7x15 
GLOTTIS.]  A  vocal  sound  produced  by  the  glottis. 

1880  SWEET  in  gift  President's  Address  to  Philol.  Soc.  45 
No  consonants  are  more  liable  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
preceding  vowels  than  these  'glottids'.  1888  A.  J.  ELLIS 
Proniinc.  for  Singers  vii.  56  '  Glottids  '  are  actions  of  the 
glottis  and  the  parts  connected  with  it. 

Glottidean  (glpti-dian),  a.  [f.  as  if  L.  *glot- 
tide-us  (f.  glottid-  GLOTTIS)  •*•  -AN.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  glottis. 

1859  TODD  Cy<-l.  Anat.  V.  283/2  The  glottidean  chink  is 
embraced  by  two  minute  semilunar  pieces  of  cartilages. 

Glottis  (gV't'8)'  [a-  mod.L.  glottis,  a.  Gr. 
•VAOITTI'S,  f.  -f\£iTTa  var.  of  y\woaa  tongue.]  The 
opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  or  wind- 
pipe, and  between  the  vocal  chords,  which,  by  its 


233 

dilatation  and  contraction,  contributes  to  the  mo- 
dulation of  the  voice. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Jfaii  iv.  50  Glottu,  is  a  long  rift 
placed  in  the  middest  of  Lariiuc.  i6isCHooKE£i><£>  Manf>i,6 
The  Larynx  and  the  whistle  or  pipe  thereof  which  we  call 
Glottis.  1602  RAY  Creation  n.  105,  I  believe  the  Beaver 
hath  the  like  Epiglottis  exactly  closing  the  Larynx  or 
Glottis,  and  hindring  all  Influx  of  Water.  1767  GOOCII 
Treat.  Wounds  I.  in  When  more  air  passes  out  through 
the  aperture,  than  enters  them  through  the  glottis,  or  rimula 
of  the  larynx.  1859  DAHWIN  Orif.  Sfec.  .xzvii.  (1878)  148 
The  beautiful  contrivance  by  which  the  glottis  is  closed. 

Glottiscope  (glc'tiskoup).  [f.  GLOTTi-s  +  Gr. 
-o-jcoiros  looker.]  =  LAKYNOOSCoyE. 

1878'!'.  BRYANT /Vac/.  .SVoy.  (1879)!!.  26  The  first  laryngo- 
scope was  introduced  to  the  profession  in  1829  by  the 
late  Dr.  B.  G.  Babington,  under  the  term  '  glottiscope  '. 

Glottitis  (glptartis).   I'ath.      [f.  Or. 
tongue  (see  GLOTTIS)  +  -ITIS.]  =  GLOSSITIS. 

Giotto- :  see  GLOSSO-. 

Glottogonic  (glptogfnik),  a.  [f.  GLOTTO-  i^sce 
GLOSSO-)  +  Gr.  yoviK-us  pertaining  to  production.] 
Relating  to  the  origin  of  language  or  languages. 

1885  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  782/1  The  general  interest  still 
clung  to  Bopp's  old  glottogpnic  problems.  1895  M.  BLOOM- 
MKLU  in  Anier.  'Jmt.  Philol.  XVI.  412  Reduplication,  in 
early  glottog_onic  periods  of  language,  cannot  nave  repre- 
sented anything  more  than  an  attempt  to  make  an  idea  tarry. 

t  Glotto-grapher.  Obs- '  [f.  as  prec.  +  Gr. 
-•y/xupos,  f.  ypaipfiv  to  write.]  =GLOSSOGBAPHEK. 

1639  HOWELL  Lex.  Tetragl.  To  Tru  Philol.,  Touchina 
Europe,  Glottographers  tell  us  . .  that  she  hath  eleven 
Ori^iimll,  Independent,  and  Mother  Toungs. 

Glottology  (gVc'lodji).  [f.  as  prec.  +  Gr. 
-^0710  discourse  :  see  -LOGY.]  The  science  of  lan- 
guage ;  comparative  philology;  =  GLOSSOLOGY  i  b. 

1841  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  (1845)  132  Glottology,  or 
the  history  of  languages,  founded  on  an  accurate  analysis 
of  their  relations,  is  almost  a  new  field  of  inquiry.  1849-53 
TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  n.  134^5  There  is  no  department  of 
ethnology  in  which  progress  is  at  present  so  rapid,  as  it  is 
in  the  study  of  glottology.  1868  MAX  MULLER  in  Set.  Ess. 
(1881)  I.  29  The  conception  of  a  science  of  language,  of 
Glottology,  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century. 

Hence  Glottolo'gio,  Glottolo-gical  aJjs.  —  GLOS- 
SOLOGICAL;  Olotto-logist  =  GLOSSOLOGIST  i  b. 

1848  Edin.  Rev.  LXXXVIII.  478  Thus  it  appears  that 
glottological  considerations  afford  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  Europe,  America, 
and  Polynesia,  from  one  common  stock.  1874  SAYCE  Comfar. 
Philol.  vi.  236  As  glottologists,  we  have  to  begin  with  roots. 
1879  CAYLEY  in  Trims.  Philol.  Soc.  588  A  wide  scope  for 
glottologic  observation  and  research.  1883  St.  James  s  Gaz. 
26  Tan.  6  The  glottological  aspect  of  the  question.  1893 
Athenaeum  23  Dec.  883/1  A  general  glottologist  of  the  rarest 
attainments. 

Glotton,  -ous,  obs.  ff.  GLUTTON,  GLUTTONOUS. 

Glotun-,  Glotyn- :  see  GLUTTON-. 

Glouberd(e,  var.  GLOWBARD,  Obs.,  glowworm. 

Gloucester  (gl^-staj).  The  name  of  an  Eng- 
lish county ;  hence  ellipt.,  with  prefixes  single-, 
double-,  the  name  of  a  cheese  made  there,  seldom 
in  full  Gloucester  cheese. 

x8o>  LAMD  Let.  to  Coleridge  4  Nov.,  If  you  find  the 
Miltons  in  certain  parts  . .  soiled  with  a  crumb  of  riglit 
Gloucester  . .  look  to  that  passage  more  especially.  1816 
Times  25  Jan. ,  Distinguish  between . .  Gloucester  and  Double 
Gloucester.  1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer <n\\,  An  oblong., 
yellow  substance  . .  known  among  the  initiated  as  single 
Gloucester.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Tiuisl  xxxix,  Pound  of  best 
fresh;  piece  of  double  Glo'ster.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  <y 
Merch.  1.  ii.  57  Home-made  bread  and  double  Gloucester 
cheese. 

Gloue,  obs.  var.  GLOW  v.1 

II  Glon-morcean  (gl«im0rst>).  Also  glout-. 
[A  provincial  Fr.  name  (Godefr.  s.v.  glout\  lit. 
'  tit-bit '.]  A  kind  of  pear. 

1859  THOMPSON  Gardener's  Assist.  483  Glou  Morceau..a 
dessert  pear  of  the  highest  excellence.  1860  THOREAL- 
Autumn  (1892)  95  Their  excellence  is  in  their  flavor,  which 
speaks  to  a  grosser  sense,  they  are  glout-morceaux .  1897-8 
RIVERS  Catal.  Fruit-trees  8  Gtoit  ftlorccau,  a  well-known 
and  excellent  melting  pear. 

Gloup,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Cf.  GLOBBE,  GLOJT, 
GLOP,  GULP.]  trans.  To  gulp,  swallow  greedily. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  lyi  Til  Gloten  hedde  I-gloupet 
[v.rr.  ygloppid,  y-gulpid,  y-golped]  A  Galoun  and  a  giile. 
i^\Nortnunib.  Gloss.,  Gloiip,  to  gulp,  to  swallow. 

Glour,  obs.  form  of  GLOWEB. 

Glouse  worme,  var.  GLOSE-WOKM,  Obs. 

Glout  (glaut),  sb.  rare.  [f.  the  vb.]  A  frown  ; 
a  sullen  look.  In  the  glout:  in  the  sulks. 

1641  Copie  of  Let.  etc.  (N.),  Ben  Johnson  cast  a  jjlout, 
And  swore  a  mighty  oath  hee'd  pluck  him  out.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa.  (1811)  II.  xx.  140  My  mamma  was  in 
the  glout  with  her  poor  daughter  all  the  way. 

Glout  (glittit),  v.  Now  rare.  Also  4-8  glowt. 
[Perh.  an  ablaut  variant  of  GLOAT  v.]  intr.  To 
look  sullen,  frown,  scowl.  Const,  at,  upon. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  4770  He  gan  to  moorne,  and  held  hym 
stylle  ;  He  glowtyd,  and  gan  to  syke.  1611  BIBLE  Trausl. 
Pref.  2  The  same  setteth  himselfe  vpon  a  stage  to  be  glouted 
vpon  by  euery  euil  eye.  a  1679  LD.  ORRERY  Guzman  iv, 
Guzman  glouts  at  her,  sighs,  and  folds  his  Arms.  1699 
GARTH  Disftens.  n.  (1706)  17  Glouting  with  sullen  Spight  the 
Fury  shook  Her  clotter'd  Locks.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  91. 
3/2  He'd  Glowt,  She  stil'd  it  eager  Glances.  1750  COVENTRY 
Poinpey  Little  \.  x.  1 1785)  27/1  They  had  glouted  at  one 
another  for  several  days.  1884  BARING-GOULD  Mtkalak 
xx.  279,  I  will  not  have  you  glouting  in  there  any  longer. 


GLOVE. 

b.  transf.  Of  the  clouds,  weather,  etc. 

1739  H.  WALPOLE  Corr.  (1820)  I.  35  Heavy  clouds  that 
hung  glouting.  1831  KB.  A.  KKMBLE  in  AVc.  Girlhood (1878) 
III.  9  Ab  sulky  a  day  as  ever  glouted  in  an  English  iky. 

Hence  Gloirting  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

^1460  J.  RUSSELL Bk.  Xitrtur,-  281  Glowtynge  ne  twynkel- 
ynge  with  youre  yje  ne  to  heuy  of  chere.  1641  AIILTON 
(.'ft.  Govt*  i.  (1851)  4  Even  that  Feast  of  love  and  heavenly- 
udmitted  fellowship  ..  became  the  Subject  of  horror,  and 
glouting  adoration,  pageanted  about,  like  a  dreadful!  Idol. 
1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad.  63  They  saw  a  blackish  thing 
with  a  broad  glouting  Countenance.  1735  SOMERVILLE 
Chase  iv.  200  If,  in  dark  sullen  Mood,  The  Clouting  Hound 
refuse  his  wonted  meal[etc.).  1749  FIELDING  Tom  <}ones\u\. 
viii,  Mrs.  Western  . .  had  been  in  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 

flouting  humour  ever  since.     1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison 
V.  xx.  i£o  If  I  find  his  aspect  very  solemn—Come,  come, 
no  glouting,  friend,  I  will  say.    a  1763  SHENSTONE  Ess. 
(1765)  212  There  are  some  people  who  find  a  gloomy  kind 
of  pleasure  in  glouting. 

Glout,  var.  GLOAT  sb.'^  GLUT  sb.% 

Glouttonnous,  obs.  form  of  GLUTTONOUS. 

Gloutynge,  var.  GLUTTING  vbl.  so.1 

Glovar(e,  obs.  form  of  GLOVEB. 

GlOTe  (gl»v),  sb.  Forms  :  I  gldf,  4-5  glofe, 
(4  ^.gluwe),  5  glowe,  gluff,  5-7  gloove,  5-7  Sc. 
gluif,  glufe,  6  Si',  gluve,  3-  glove.  [OE.  glof 
str.  fern,  (also  wk.  pi.  gl6fan}  —  ON.  glofe  wk.  masc. 

By  some  scholars  considered  to  represent  an  OTeut.  *ga^ 
I6fa,  •<?«-,  f.  go-  prefix  (see  Y-)  +  /<y"-  root  of  Goth,  Mfa,  ON. 
lofct  hand  (see  LOOF  Sc.).] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  whole  of  the  hand,  usually 
one  with  a  separate  sheath  for  each  finger.  Hawks' 
glove  —  hawking-glove  (see  HAWKING  vbl.  sir.}. 
Glove  of  mail,  a  gauntlet. 

BeowttIf(Z^  2085  Glof  hangode  . .  Sio  waes  orSoncum  call 
Xejyrwed  deofles  cncftuin  ond  dracan  fellum.  a  1000  Prose 
Life  Guthlac  xi.  (1848)  £4  WilfriS  ..  cwz5  J?aet  he  forlete 
his  twa  glofan  on  bam  scipe.  1:1205  LAY.  28581  Mon  mihle 
!  I  ;ux:  lasten  twa  glouen  ibraste.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
ix.  169  The  Rede  Reiffar ..  Held  out  a  gluff,  in  takyn  off 
the  trew.  1530  PALSGR.  225/2  Glove  of  mayle.  mitaigne  de 
fer.  1594  BARNFiELD^f^c/.  Sheph.  n.  xvii,  NewGloues  to 
put  vpon  thy  milk-white  hand  lie  giue  thee.  1642  FULLER 
Holy  <$•  Prof.  St.  iv.  v.  262  Never  saw  I  glove  that  would 
serve  both  hands.  1711  STEELE  Sped,  No.  109  P  5  He 
would  sign  a  Deed  that  passed  away  half  his  Estate  with 
his  Gloves  on.  1715  DE  FOR  Fain.  Instruct,  i.  i,  Another 
Sunday,  for  want  of  a  pair  of  gloves  you  stayed  at  home. 
1801  STRUTT  Sports  <y  Past.  i.  ii.  §  9  At  Hampton  Court, 
in  the  jewel  house,  were  seven  hawkes*  gloves  embroidered. 
1813  SCOTT  Trtinn.  i.  xii,  From  beneath  his  glove  of  mail, 
Scann'd  at  his  ease  the  lovely  vale.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  oj 
Fathers  II.  162  note^  This  form  of  the  episcopal  glove,  with 
its  tassel,  or  tuft  of  silk,  is  well  seen  on  Archbishop  Chiche- 
ley's  effigy,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

b.  A  pair  of  gloves  given  as  a  present  or  claimed 
as  a  forfeit  (see  quots.  i;i4and  1838);  fmentioned 
as  a  pretext  for  making  a  present  in  money  (cf. 
glove-money}.  White  gloves  (see  quot.  1851). 

1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Atidros'Wks.  (1892)  14  Sa 
mony  of  the  assistandis  to  thys  act  as  be  gradual  in  divinite 
..  sal  haif  for  their  presens  and  decoryng  of  the  act,  ane 
pair  of  gluvis.  1631  SHIRLEY  Love's  Cruelty  \.  ii,  Mi.  [a 
servant]  Pray  excuse  me  sir  !  Hi.  Twill  purchase  but  a 
pair  of  Gloves.  1714  GAY  Sheph.  Week  Sat.  38  Cic'ly,  brisk 
maid,  steps  forth  before  the  rout,  And  kiss'd  with  smacking 
lip  the  snoring  lout.  For  custom  says,  Whoe'er  this  venture 

S-oves,  For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves.  1741 
ICHARDSON  Pamela.  1 1.  346  You'll  accept  of  that  for  a  Pair 
of  Gloves,  on  this  happy  Occasion ;  and  I  gave  him  ten 
Guineas.  1755  Mem.  Capt.  P.  Drake  II.  iii.  148  He  squeezed 
a  Louis  d'Or  into  my  Hand  for  a  Pair  of  Gloves.  1828 
SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  v,  Thou  knowest  the  maiden  who  ven- 
tures to  kiss  a  sleeping  man,  wins  of  him  a  pair  of  gloves. 
1851  Offic.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  576  White  gloves  are  . .  pre- 
sented to  the  Judges  on  occasion  of  a  maiden  assize. 

f  C.  A  symbol  of  investiture ;  in  to  grant  and 
assign  by  a  glove.  Sc.  Obs. 

1493  Extracts  Aberd.  Keg.  (1844)  I.  51  Alexander  Iruyne 
•  •  gaff,  grantit  and  assignit  be  ane  gluff  to  David  Irwyne, 
his  sone,  all  and  hale  his  gudis  beand  within  the  landis  of 
Coule.  [1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s. v.,  The  custom.,  of 
blessing  gloves,  in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Francej  is 
a  remain  of  the  eastern  practice  of  giving  possession  with 
the  glove.] 

d.  as  token  of  a  pledge  or  of  a  challenge  to 
battle.  Also  to  f  cast>  take  itpt  throiu  (down}  the 
glove,  lit.  and^. 

13. .  Sir  Bwes  (A.)  4137  Here  glouen  ^ai  gonne  vp  holde  In 
bat  forward,  a  1440  Sir  Dcgrev.  183  Be  ne  squiere  otherc 
knyght  Here  my  glove  one  to  ffyght.  1481  C  AXTON  Reynard 
(Arb.)  102  And  thertol  caste  to  the  my  gloue  and  take  thou  it 
vp  I  shal  haue  right  of  the  or  deye  therfore.  1535  STEWART 
Crou.  Scot.  II.  691  Syne  kest  his  gluif  to  preif  that  all  we> 
trew.  1579  GOSSON  Apol,  Sck.  Aottse  (Arb.)  64  But  if  they 
take  vp  my  gloue,  and  enter  the  Lyste.,1  will,  .teach  them 
to  know  the  weyght  of  "my  clubbe.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vt 
iv.  i.  226  Heere's  my  Gloue  :  Giue  mee  another  of  thine. 
1606  —  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  iv.  iv.  65.  1607 —  Timon  v.  iv.  49.  1896 
FROUDE  Contu.  Trent  ii.  44  Luther.. was  throwing  down 
the  glove  to  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  domination, 
fe.  ?set  up  on  a  post  to  indicate  the  goal  of  a 
race.  Obs.  (Cf.  GLAIVE  i  b.) 

c  1380  [see  GLAIVE  i  b].  i«5  LATIMER  Let.  in  Strype  Eccl. 
Mem.  11721)111.  n.  loiHethatrunnytheat  the  Merk,  doth 
not  loke  on  other  that  stands  by, .  .but  lokyth  altogether  on 
the  Glove  or  Merk.  163*  W.  LITHGOW  Trav.  iv.  156  The 
cuitome  of  the  great  Turke  is,  euery  Friday,  -to  run  at  the 
Gloue  in  a  open  place  before  all  the  people.with  some  Hagars, 
or  yong  striplings  that  accompany  him,  who  haue  the  Gloue 
hanging  as  high  on  a  sticke,  as  we  haue  the  ring  with  \>. 
f  Phrases:  To  fit  like  a  glove',  to  fit  or  suit 


GLOVE. 

perfectly.  To  handle  without  gloves:  to  treat 
severely  or  without  mercy,  t  Not  to  set  at  a  glove  : 
to  contemn  utterly.  To  go  for  the  gloves  {Racing)  : 
to  bet  recklessly.  Also  HAND  AND  GLOVE. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manliode  IV.  ix.  (i86o>  180,  I  hatte  jolyf- 
nesse  \K  lyghte  .  .  ^at  sette  nouht  afle  daungcres  at  a 
glooue.  1771  SMOLLETT  Hwnfh.  Cl.  10  June  Let.  i,  The 
boots  .  .  fitted  me  like  a  glove.  1861  WHYTE  MELVILLE 
Mkt.  Harb.  74  It  won't  be  my  fault  to-morrow  if  I  don't 
'go  for  the  gloves  \  as  we  used  to  say  in  the  Old  Country. 
1876  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  389  Boccaccio  must  be 
read  in  his  Italian,  as  Cervantes  in  his  Spanish  :  the  Lan- 

§uage  fitting  either  '  like  a  Glove  '  as  we  say.  1886  EARL 
UFFOLK  etc.  Racing  (Badm.)  77  The  whole  legion  of  stable- 
followers  is  'going  for  the  gloves'.  Ibid.  255  Hardly  worth 
mentioning  are  the  backers  who  come  in  for  a^hit-or-miss 
dash  at  the  ring  —  '  to  go  for  the  gloves  ',  as  it  is  called  in 
Turf  parlance.  1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  5  May  345/2  The 
prophets  and  practitioners  of  the  naturalistic  school  .  .  are 
here  handled  without  gloves. 

2.   =  boxing-glove  [see  BOXING  vbl.  sb\     Clove 


1725  POPE  Oityss.  viri.  140  Laodame  whirls  high,  with 
dreadful  sway,  The  gloves  of  death.  1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr. 
Tadpole  xl.  (1879)  345,  1  .  .  put  on  the  gloves  with  the 
Brummagem  Clinker,  and  knocked  him  about.  1890  BESANT 
Demoniac  vi.  65  They  are  capital  fellows  :  they  .  .  put  on 
the  gloves  with  good  temper. 

1  3.  slang.  Some  kind  of  drinking  vessel.  Obs. 

1600  DEKKER  Gulls  Horn-tit.  Proem.  4  The  Englishmans 
healtnes,  his  hoopes,  cans,  half  cans,  Gloues,  FroTicks,  and 
flan-dragons. 

4.  In  Hat-making,   a   smooth   piece  of  wood, 
fastened  to  the  hand  by  a  string,  employed  in  nib- 
bing the  sheets  of  felt  at  the  '  battery  '. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  simple  attrib.,  as  glove- 
box,  -factory,  -kid,  -leather,  -trade;    b.  objective, 
as  glove-cleaner,  -maker,  -making,  -manufacturer, 
-sewer,  -washer;  O.  instrumental  (sense  i),  as  glove- 
guarded  adj.  ;   (sense   a),  as  glove-fight,  -fighter, 
-fighting  ;  d.  similative,  as  glove-shaped  adj.  ;  also 
glove-like  adj. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *Glore-iox,  a  long  paper- 
box  for  holding  gloves.  Ibid.  *Glove-cleaner.  1895 
Weslm.  Gaz.  20  Dec.  8/1  At  Worcester  alone  nearly  five 
miles  are  covered  by  *giove  factories.  1890  Guardian  24 
Sept.  1478/1  A*glove-fight  between  F.Slavinand  J.  M'Auliffe. 
1889  Standards  Oct.,  We  must  insist  on  a  stop  being  put  to 
the  revival  of  the  evils  of  the  Prize  Ring  under  the  flimsy 
pretext  of  *glove-fighting.  1796  COLERIDGE  To  Frienti 
mriling  no  more  Poetry  35  These  [henbane  and  nightshade] 
with  stopped  nostril  and  *glove-guarded  hand  Knit  in  nice 
intertexture.  1895  Daily  News  21  Mar.  5/1  Messrs.  P  - 
.  .  export  very  largely,  sending  thousands  of  pairs  of  'glove- 
kid  boots  to  Australia.  1721  HALLEY  in  Pliil.  Trans. 
XXXI.  178  These  Wires  we  coated  with  thin  *Glove- 
leather.  f  1790  IMISON  Sch,  Art  II.  29  A  piece  of  paper 
or  glove-leather,  rolled  hard  and  cut  almost  to  a  point, 
like  a  pencil,  is  useful  .  .  to  blend  the  shades.  1568  Hist. 
Jacob  %  EsaH  iv.  viii,  I  haue  brought  sleues  of  kid 
next  to  thy  skin  to  weare.  They  be  made  "glouelike,  and 
for  eche  finger  a  stall.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  146  It 
is  statute,  that  na  Skinner  nor  *Gluifmaker  .  .  sail  make 
wooll  of  skinnes,  from  the  feast  of  Whitsonday,  vntill 
Michaelmes.  1830  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.,  Free  Trai/e 
(1842)  1.  192  But  if  the  glove-maker  procures  a  law  that  gloves 
shall  not  be  bought  from  France,  it  is  plain  that  Sheffield 
goods  must  stop.  1744  HALLETT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII. 
155  He  would,  .work  at  his  Trade  of  "Glove-making.  1884 
Pall  Mull  G.  16  May  4/2  The  'glove-sewers  of  the  district 
assemble  atafixed  place,  .and  receive  their  work.  1839  URE 
Diet.  A  rls  599  'Glove-sewing.  i88s  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Glovc- 
shaped,  having  the  appearance  of  the  fingerof  a  glove,  as  the 
corolla  of  the  fox-glove,  Digitalis  furpurea.  1891  Pall 
MallG.  14  Dec.  3/1  Miss  Ada  Heather.  Bigg,  .goes  thoroughly 
and  with  much  research  into  the  English  'glove-trade  past 
and  present.  i^Land.  Gaz.  No.  6195/10  Elizabeth  Brown 
.  .  Glove-washer. 

6.  Special  comb.  :  glove-baud,  '  a  strap  or  ribbon 
formerly  used  to  confine  the  glove  round  the  wrist 
or  arm'  (Cent.  Diet.);    glove-buttoner,  a  small 
button-hook  used  for  buttoning  gloves  ;  glove-calf 
(see   quot.);    glove-clasp,    (a)  =glm>e-band,   (t>) 
=  glove-buttoner  ;    f  glove-dog  (sense   obscure)  ; 
glove-finger  (see  FINGER  sb.  6);  glove-hand,  an 
operative  employed  in  making  gloves  ;  glove-hook 
=  glove-buttoner  •;    glove-money,  (a)  a  gratuity 
given  to  servants  ostensibly  to  buy  them  gloves  ; 
(6)   Law,  extraordinary  rewards  formerly  given  to 
officers  of  English  courts,  etc.  ;   esp.  money  given 
by  the  sheriff  of  a  county,  in  which  no  offenders 
were  left  for  execution,  to  the  clerk  of  assize  and  the 
judges'  officers  ;  glove-sheep  (see  quot.  for  glove- 
calf  )  ;  glove-silver  =  glove-money;  glove-sponge, 
a  kind  of  sponge  in  the  shape  of  a  glove  ;  glove- 
stretcher,  an  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of 
scissors  for  stretching  the  fingers  of  gloves 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  'Glove-land,*  protection  for 
the  glove  round  the  wrist.  ,885  C.  T.  DAVIS  Man,,f. 
Leather  xxxn.  525  "Glove-calf  and  glove-sheep  are  also 
sub-names  for  Morocco  leather,  and  are  used  principally 
fortopmngs  ,858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,'GlLe-cla7f,l 

nd  of  hook-and-eye,  or  stud,  for  fastening  gloves  at  the 
wrist;  a  contrivance  for  buttoning  gloves.  1659  Lond. 
Chanticleers  vi.  15  I'l  kick  you  into  *glove-d?gs,  you 
mungrells,  hell-hounds,  whelps.  1864  H.  SPENCER  Biol. 
I.  227  A  cavity  .  .  like  that  which  results  in  a  »glove-finger 
when  the  finger  is  partially  withdrawn  and  the  glove 
sticks  to  its  end.  1872  T.  COOPER  Life  165  He  was  what 
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is  called  a  '  ^glove-hand  '  and  therefore  earned  better  wages 
than  a  stockinger.  1729  JACOB  Law  Diet.  s.v.  Glove-silver, 
*Glove<Money  has  been  also  applied  to  extraordinary  Re- 
wards given  to  Officers  of  Courts,  £c.  1881  T.  F.  T.  DYKR 
Doni.  Folk  Lore  yii.  93  The  gift  of  a  pair  of  gloves  was  at 
one  time  the  ordinary  perquisite  of  those  who  performed 
some  small  service  ;  and  in  process  of  time,  to  make  the  re- 
ward of  greater  value,  the  glove  was  '  lined '  with  money ; 
hence  the  term  *  glove-money  '.  1701  Cowel'slnterpr.fGlwc- 
silver,  Money  given  to  some  Servants  by  custom  to  buy  them 
Gloves  as  a  reward  and  encouragement  of  their  Labours. 
1885  LADY  BRASSEV  The  Trades  311  There  were.. bright 
scarlet  *glove- sponges  branching  up  like  huge  hands.  1886 
H.  A.  BLAKE  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  179  The  sponges  are  sorted 
..into  glove,  reef,  lamb's-wool,  grass,  &c.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  *  Glove-stretchers. 

Glove  (gl#v),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  cover 
with,  or  as  with  a  glove  ;  to  provide  with  gloves. 
Of  a  thing :  To  serve  as  a  glove  for. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV%  i.  i.  147  A  scalie  gauntlet  now, 
with  ioynts  of  steele  Must  gloue  this  hand.  1606  HOLLAND 
Suet  on.  156  They  were  wont  likewise  to  glove  his  hands  . . 
with  his  shoes,  that  as  he  suddenly  awaked  hee  might  rub 
his  face  and  eyes  therewith.  1628  EARLE  Microcosm.^  Vp~ 
start  Conntrey  Knt.  (Arb.)  38  Hee . .  is  exceeding  ambitious 
to.  .haue  his  fist  Glou'd  with  his  lesses.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON 
Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  1. 158  Our  little  girls  glove  their  fingers 
with  them.  1887  BOWEN  Kirp.  sEneid  v.  379  Who  dares 
challenge  him  now?  Who  gloves  in  defiance  his  hands? 
1890  ANNIE  THOMAS  (Mrs.PenderCudlip)£OTV  of  a  Lady\\. 
v.  39  Miss  Daubeny  '  boots '  and  '  gloves '  herself  fairly  well. 

Hence  Gloved///,  a. 

1573  J.  SANDFORD  Hours  o/Recr.  (1576)212  A  gloved  catte 
can  catche  no  myse.  16*3  MASSINGER Bondman  \\.  ii,  Lady,  I 
would  descend  to  kisse  your  hand,  But  that  'tis  glou'd,  and 
Ciuit  makes  mesicke.  1x658  CwKUMD^KJCfmtt  The  next 
he  preys  on  is  her  Palms  . .  Tender  as  'twere  a  Telly  glov'd. 
iSaa  Blackw.  Mag.  XH.^oShawPd,  fur  ttppeted  and  gloved. 
1864  H.  SPENCKR  Biol.  I.  227  If  a  gloved-finger  be  taken 
to  represent  a  growing  shoot. 

Gloveless  (^l»'vles),a.  [f.  GLOVE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  or  wearing  no  glove  or  gloves. 

1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  xiii.  (1873)  122  Tender 
Beauty . .  Protrudes  her  gloveless  hand.  1858  Chamb.  Jrnl. 
X.  191  Draggled,  dirty,  gloveless  as  1  was. 

fig.  185*  FORD  in  Q.  Rev.  Mar.  422  Charles  the  Bold  .. 
put  down  these  turbulent  townsmen  with  a  gloveless  hand. 

Glover  (gU>'vai).  Also  5  glovare,  -ere, 
glower(e,  gloyfer,  glufer,  6  glovar.  [f.  GLOVE 
sb.  +  -EB  1.]  One  who  makes  or  sells  gloves. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  v.  1584  Goldsmythes,  Glouers,  Girdillers 
noble.  i464K#0ttCA,ActstJoh.  BryggedeSkelgatt, glower. 
1558  W.  FORREST  Grisylde  n.  81  After  this  Prouerbe.  .The 
Glouer  (craftelye)  brought  this  reason  ynne.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  W.  \.  iv.  21  Do  s  he  not  weare  a  great  round  Beard, 
like  a  Glouers  pairing-knife?  1600  Chester  PI.  Banes  124 
You,  of  glovers  the  wholl  occupation.  17*0  STRYPE  Stow's 
Surv.  (1754)  II.  v.  xv.  323/1  The  Company  of  Glovers  were 
incorporated  the  ioth  day  of  September  1639.  1786  H. 
WATSON  in  Med.  Commnn.  II.  no  With  a  glover's  needle 
and  thread.  1864  A.  M1  KAY  Hist.  Kilmarnock  m  The 
pouch  represented  the  tailors ;  the  breeches,  the  glovers. 
t  b.  Wtt  glover :  a  maker  of  leather  gloves. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  86/2  The  Wett-Glover.  1714 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6249/7  Humphry  Topping  ..  Wet  Glover. 

C.  Comb.,  as  glover's  shreds,  shreds  of  glove- 
leather  used  to  make  size ;  glover's  stitch,  (a)  the 
stitch  used  in  sewing  the  seams  of  gloves  ;  (&)  (see 
quot.  1721)  ;  glover's  suture,  a  suture  made  with 
the  Covers  stitch. 

154*  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp.t  Canterb.,  Payd  for  halfe 
a  busshell  of  glovers  schredis  jd  ob.  167*  WISEMAN  Treat. 
Wounds  15  In  great  fluxes  of  bloud  the  Glovers  stitch  is 
best.  1703  T.  S.  Art's  Improw.  I.  44  Take  Vermilion  and 
grind  it  very  fine  with  size,  made  of  Glovers-shreds.  1721 
BAILEY,  Glovers  stitch  (in  Surgery),  is  when  the  Lips  of  a 
Wound  are  sewed  upwards,  after  the  manner  of  Glovers. 
1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  158  The  glover's,  spiral,  or 
continued  suture,  is  now  only  used  in  wounds  of  the  intes- 
tines or  stomach.  1886  Trews'  Man.  Sure-.  III.  167  An  in- 
cised wound  must  be  stitched  up  with  the  Glover's  or  spiral 
suture. 

Gloveress  (glo-vares).  [f.  GLOVER  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  glove-maker. 

1712  Lond.  Gaz.  No,  5009/4  Sarah  Lewis  . .  a  Gloveress  by 
Imployment.  1837  THACKERAY  Ravenswtng  iv,  A  gloveress 
. .  lets  me  have  dem.  186*  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallih. 
(1864)  I.  xviii.  99  Quite  a  colony  of  workwomen — gloveresses 
as  they  are  termed  in  the  local  phraseology. 

t  Glo very .  Obs.  [f.  GLOVER  +  -Y  -.]  A  place 
in  which  gloves  are  made  or  sold. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  160/1  A  Glufery  ;  cirothecarium. 

Gloving  (glzrvirj1),  M.  sb.  [f.  GLOVE  sb.  and 
v.  +  -ING  I.J  a.  The  action  of  putting  on  gloves. 
b.  The  action  or  practice  of  making  gloves ;  the 
work  done  by  a  glove-maker. 

1795  ASH,  Suppl.,  Gloving^  the  trade  of  a  glover.  i8a6 
Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n.  (1863)  277  Oh  the  bracing, 
the  lacing,  the  bonneting,  the  veiling,  the  gloving,  1883 
Gd.  Words  240  The  women  earn  a  few  weekly  pence  by 
gloving.  1891  Miss  A.  HEATHER-BIGG  in  igtk  Cent.  Dec. 
040  The  young  woman,  in  lively  chat  with  a  neighbour  who 
had  brought  in  her  gloving. 

_  attrib.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  386  The  glov- 
ing business,  .has  furnished  means  of  employment  to  many. 

Glow  (gl0<0,  sb.     [f.  GLOW  v.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  glowing  with  heat. 
a.  Shining  heat.  Phr.  in  a  glow  (cf.  AGLOW). 

1827  KEBLE  Chr.  Y.  4th  Sund.  aft.  Easter  vii,  The  strug- 
gling spark  of  good  within . .  They  quicken  to  a  timely  glow. 
1847  EMERSON  Poems,  ll'oodnotes,  Drifting  sand-heaps  feed 
my  stock  In  summer's  scorching  glow.  1850  D.G.  MITCHELL 
Reveries  Bachelor  82  But  my  fire  is  in  a  glow.  1878 


GLOW. 

HUXLEY  Physiogr.  77  The  merest  point  remains  in  a  state 
of  glow.  1881  MAXWELL  Elect r.  4  Magn.  I.  56  The  elec- 
trical glow  is  therefore  produced  by  the  constant  passage  of 
electricity  through  a  small  portion  of  air  in  which  the  tension 
is  very  high. 

b.  A  lively  sensation  of  animal  heat.     Phr.  in 
aglow,  colloq.  (all}  of  a  glow, 

1793  BEDDOES  Calculus  194  The  glow  experienced  in  com- 
ing out  of  a  cold  bath.  1820  W.  SCOKESBV  Arct.  Reg.  11.353 
In  chasing  each  other  round  the  decks,  they  had  excited  a 
genial  glow  of  heat  in  their  bodies.  1831  J.  DAVIF.S  Manual 
Mat.  Med.  59  In  a  few  minutes  a  comfortable  glow  succeeded. 
1865  DICKENS  Mid.  Fr.  \.  vi, '  Sit  close  to  the  fire . .  You  must 
be  frozen.'  'Well  Lizzie,  I  ain't  of  a  glow,  that's  certain.1 

2.  Brightness  and  warmth  of  colour  ;  a  state  of 
glowing  brightness,  a  flush.     Applied  esp.  to  the 
warm  red  of  the  cheeks  indicating  youth  or  health, 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  m.  iv.  57  A  pageant  truely  plaid 
Betweene  the  pale  complexion  of  true  Loue,  And  the  red 
glowe  of  scorne.  1^27-46  THOMSON  Summer  147  At  thee  the 
ruby  lights  its  deepening  glow.  1775  SHERIDAN  Duenna  \\, 
i,  Then  the  roses  on  those  cheeks  are  shaded  with  a  sort  of 
velvet  down,  that  gives  a  delicacy  to  the  glow  of  health. 
1795  Genii.  Mag.  540  'i  The  glow  of  ripe  fruits  and 
declining  leaves  mark  the  Autumn.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  \.  i, 
The  moon  is  in  her  summer  glow.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour 
Prairies  77  We  perceived.. a  ruddy  glow  flushing  up  the 
sky.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  534  Mary  was 
gone,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  glow  of  beauty. 
1860  TYNDALLt7/«c.  n.  i.  228  The  red  glow  of  the  mountains 
at  sunset.  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  iv.  125  Her  face 
seemed  lighted  up  with  an  unearthly  glow.  1878  BROWNING 
La  Saisiaz  85,  I ..  Saw  proceed  the  transmutation — Jura's 
black  to  one  gold  glow. 

3.  Warmth  of  feeling  or  passion  ;  ardour. 

1748  T.  MASON  Elocitt.  35  Cicero  observes  that  there  must 
be  a  Glow  in  our  Stile  if  we  would  warm  our  Hearers.  1815 
RvKQH'TJtere  snot  a  joy  the  world  can  gire'i)  When  the  glow 
of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling's  dull  decay.  1855  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  n.  iii.  253  On  this  occasion  he 
felt  the  glow  of  self-approbation.  1863  GKO.  ELIOT  Kotnola 
n.  viii,  Romola  felt  herself  surrounded  and  possessed  by  the 
glow  of  his  passionate  faith.  1865  DICKENS  Mut,  Fr.  \\\.  vi, 
'And  you  come,  brother',  said  Mr.  Wegg  in  a  hospitable 
glow.  1867  STANLEY  Westm.  Abb.  vi.  (1868)  454  In  the  glow 
of  a  religious  revival. 

4.  Comb.%  some  of  which  may  be  combs,  of  vb. 
GLOW  :  glow-beetle,  t  glow-bug -GLOW-WORM  ; 
glow-discharge,  i  the  luminous  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity from  the  pointed  conductor  of  an  electric 
machine  in  vigorous  action  where  the  electrified 
particles  of  air  stream  away*  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex,  1885) ; 
glow-fly  »  FIRE-FLY;  glow-lamp,  a  lamp  in  which 
the  light  results  from  the  incandescence  of  a  resist- 
ing substance,  e.g.  carbon,  produced  by  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current ;  glow-lighting,  lighting  by 
glow-lamps. 

1860  PIESSE  Lab.  Chem.  Wonders  2  Glow-worm,  more  cor- 
rectly "glow-beetle.  1781  S.  PETERS  Hist.  Connecticut  259 
The  "Glow-bug  both  crawls  and  flies,  and  is  about  half  an 
inch  long.  1871  tr.  Schellen'sSpectr.  Anal.  Ixx.  423  The 
*glow -discharge  is  perfectly  noiseless.  1789  K.  DARWIN  Bot. 
Card.  n.  137  So  shines  the  *glow-fly,  when  the  sun  retires. 
1851  P.  H.  GOSSE  Naturalist's  Soj.  Jamaica  106, 1  will  now 
speak  of  our  other  luminous  insect,  the  Glow-fly  (Pyrophorus 
noctilucus).  x884/?daYyAfawf6Mar.5/i  For  general  domestic 
illumination  he  thought  the  *glow  lamp,  as  made  by  Swan 
and  Edison,  was  the  proper  one.  1894  Ibid.  2  Oct.  6/6  For 
*glow  lighting  there  is  one  200  kwt.  steam  alternator  for 
supplying  5,700  eight  candle-power  lamps. 

OlOW  (gl^>  v-1  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  glowed. 
Forms  :  OE.  g!6wan,  4,  6  glowe(n,  5  glowyn, 
glewe,  (7  gloue),  4-  glow.  Pa.  pple.  8  rare 
glown.  [OE.  gldwati)  recorded  only  in  pr.  pple. 
gldwende  and  pa.  t.  gU<nut  was  a  redupl.  str.  vb., 
but  the  corresponding  vbs.  in  the  other  Tent,  langs. 
are  weak  :  OS.  glojan  in  Oxf.  glosses  (Du.  gloeieri)> 
OHG.  gluoen  (MHG.  gliien,  gliiejen^  mod.Ger. 
gliiheri))  ON.  (*glowa ^  gl6a,  also  £/<£/'«  (MSw.  1gloat 
glb'ia,  Sw.  dial.,  Da.  glo  \  for  Sw.,  Da.  glo  to  stare, 
see  GLOW  v.2).  As  the  vb.  is  wk.  after  OE.,  it  is 
possible  that  the  existing  word  may  not  be  the  de- 
scendant of  OQ.glo'wan,  but  an  adoption  from  ON. 
The  Teut.  root  *p#-  appears  also  in  GLEED,  and 
pern,  in  OE.  %l6m  (see  GLOAMING),  though  the 
latter  may  possibly  contain  the  ablaut- variant 
*gl&-  t  the  weak-grade  of  the  root,  *£ /<#-,  is  found 
in  GLASS,  perh.  also  in  GLADE.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  heated  to  the  point  of  incandes- 
cence; to  emit  bright  light  and  heat  without 
flame.  Said  also  of  a  fire.  \  To  glow  out^  to  go 
out  with  a  glow,  subside  from  its  glow. 

c  1000  ^LFRIC  Horn.  (1844)  I.  424  LecxaS  Sa  isenan  clutas 
hate  glowende  to  his  sidan.  —  Saints"  Lives  vii.  240  \>sct 
fyr  wearS  ba  acwenced  batt  baer  an  col  ne  gleow.  c  1050 
Aldkelm  Glosses  (Bodl.)  in  Napier  O.  E.  Glosses  \.  4409 
Fulminauit,/*r0  claruitt  gleow,  scan,  c  1290  Michael  531  in 
S.  E.  Leg.  I.  315  Ase  jif  a  man  nome  a  sclabhe  of  Ire  bat 
glowynde  werea-fuyre.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  7221  With 
brynand  bandes  hate  glowand.  a  1400  Isutnbras  394  Smethy- 
mene  thore  herde  he  blawe,  And  fyres  thore  bryne  and  glcwe 
[r&wrploghe].  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  200/1  Glowyn,as  hoote 
yryne,  candeo.  1623  COCKERAM,  Glow,  to  be  hot  or  red. 
1780  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  9  June,  I  ..  fouml  it 
[Newgate]  in  ruins,  with  the  fire  yet  glowing.  1799  G. 
SMITH  Laboratory  \.  146  When  it  is  nearly  all  glown  out, 
add  such  another  quantity  to  it,  and  let  it  glow  for  an  hour. 
fiS-  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  XX.  188  Til  the  holy  gost  by- 
gynne  to  glowen  and  blase. 


GLOW. 

b.  quasi-/rrt«.f.  with  cognate  obj. 

1742  VOUNG  Nf.  Th.  iv.  192  Shall  pagan  pages  glow  celestial 
flame,  And  Christian  languish? 

c.  Of  the  eyes  :    To  glow  into,  to  penetrate  as  by 
burning,   nonce-itse. 

1842  LYTTON  Zanoni  vn.  xiii,  Mine  eyes  shall  glow  into 
thy  brain. 

2.  To   shine,    emit    light,   appear   suffused  with 
radiance,  like  something  intensely  heated. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  114  Glas  bat  glowed  &  gly^t. 
(71400-50  Alexander  3368  The  fourte  was  a  granate  bat 
glowys  all  bar  fynest.  c  14*0  Anturs  of  Arth.  xxxi,  His 
gloues  ami  his  gamesuns  gloet  [v.rr.  glowed,  glomede]  as 
the  gledes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  604  Now  glow'd  the 
Firmament  With  living  Saphirs.  1711  POPE  Temp.  Fame 
143  As  heav'n  with  stars,  the  roof  with  jewels  glows.  1802 
CAMPBELL  Hohenlinden  v,  But  redder  yet  that  light  shall 
glow  On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow.  1897  SCOTT  Let. 
to  Lock/tart  in  Life  v,  The  eye  [of  Burns]  ..  glowed  (I  say 
literally  glowed)  when  he  spoke  with  feeling  or  interest. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xvi.  106  One  peak  of  snow  in  parti- 
cular glowed  like  fire. 

b.  To  gaze  with  ( glowing  *  eyes.  rare  —  1.  Cf. 
GLOW  v*  (quot.  c  1374). 

1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Anr.  Leigh  \\.  343  There  he  glowed 
on  me  With  all  his  face  and  eyes. 

3.  To  be  brilliant  and  'warm'  in  colouring. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  fCnt.'s  T.  1274  The  cercles  of  hise  eyen  in 
his  heed  They  gloweden  bitwyxen  yelow  and  reed.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  vm.  618  A  smile  that  glow'd  Celestial  rosie 
red,  Loves  proper  hue.  a  1700  DRYDEN  (J.),  Clad  in  a  gown 
that  glows  with  Tyrian  rays.  1703  POPE  Verhtmnns  100 
The  fair  fruit  that  on  yon'  branches  glows.  1727-46  THOMSON 
Summer  1327  Or  as  the  rose  . .  Fresh  from  Aurora's  hand, 
more  sweetly  glows.  1792  S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  Mem.  n.  65 
Quaff  the  palm's  rich  nectar  as  it  glows.  1834  LYTTON 
Pompeii  i.  i,  His  tunic  glowed  in  the  richest  hues  of  the 
Tyrian  dye.  1867  DEUTSCH  in  Rent.  (1874)  2  Pictures  teem- 
ing with  life,  glowing  with  colour. 

4.  To  be  excessively  hot ;  to  be  on  fire,  to  bum. 
/*'/.  andy?^. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  103  And  benne  fallej?  ^>er  fur  on 
false  menne  houses,  And  good  menne  for  here  gultes  gloweb 
on  fuyr  after.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  323  The  torrid 
Zone  Glows  with  the  passing  and  repassing  Sun.  1709 
E.  SMITH  To  Mem.  J.  Philips  150  Yawning  Gulphs  with 
flaming  Vengeance  glow.  1716  ADDISON  Ovid's  Met.  n. 
Phaeton  105  From  their  nostrils  flows  The  scorching  fire, 
that  in  their  entrails  glows.  1789  E.  DARWIN  Botanic  Gar- 
den 11.  ii.  103  Then  fly  the  spoles,  the  rapid  axles  glow. 

5.  To  bum  with  bodily  heat  ;  usually  with  the 
accompaniment  of  heightened  colour. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yearn.  Prol.  <y  T.  1096  For  shame  of 
him  my  chekes  wexen  rede ;  Algates,  they  biginnen  for  to 
glowe.  1535  JOYE  ;4/0/.  Tindale  42  Myne  eares  glowed  for 
shame  to  here  him.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxvm.  ii.  297  c, 
Moreover,  is  not  this  an  opinion  generally  received,  That 
when  our  ears  do  glow  and  tingle,  some  there  be  that  in  our 
absence  doe  talke  of  us  ?  1693  DRYDEN  Ovid's  Met.  \.  650  She 
glows  with  blushes,  and  she  hangs  her  head.  1708  HEARNE 
Collect.  3  Feb.  (O.H.  S.)  II.  92  A.. Sermon,  which  would 
have  made  ye  Ears  of  ye  Whiggs  glow.  1830  CUNNINGHAM 
Brit.  Paint.  II.  66  His  brow  glowed,  he  burst  into  tears 
and  hurried  out  of  the  room.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  126  Her 
cheek  glowed  while  she  spoke.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildro- 
stan  95  Girls,  all  glowing  with  the  flush  of  life. 
••  6.  To  burn  with  the  fervour  of  emotion  or  pas- 
sion. Said  of  persons  and  their  feelings. 

a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hymn  Fairest  Fair  i,  I  feele 
my  Bosome  glow  with  wontlesse  Fires.  1706  PRIOR  Ode  on 
Success  Her  Majesty  s  Arms  141  While  with  fiercest  ire  Bel- 
lona  glows.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  in.  §  i  A  certain  ardour 
or  enthusiasm  that  glowed  in  the  breast  of  a  gallant  man. 
1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  131,  I  glowed  between 
shame  and  delight.  1787  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  27  Jan., 
I  trembled  and  glowed  alternately  with  surprise  and  pleasure 
at  this  recital.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  V.  Hi.  44oThecourage 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  republic  glowed  in  his  breast.  1855 
MACAOLAY  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  521  The  Tories,  glowing  with 
resentment  which  was  but  too  just,  were  resolved  [etc.]. 
1878  R.  W.  DALE  Lect.  Preach,  ix.  270  Some  of  them  glow- 
ing with  the  heat  of  early  enthusiasm, 
f  7.  trans,  causatively.  To  make  hot ;  to  heat. 
1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabellwuer's  Bk.  Physicke  125/1  Glowe 
them  [Wallenuttes]  in  the  fyere,  then  proiecte  them  in  a 
gobblet  with  oulde  wine.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  \\.  ii.  209 
Fannes  whose  winde  did  seeme,  To  gloue  the  delicate 
cheekes  which  they  did  coole.  1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Mm.  i. 
140  Glow  it  often  that  it  may  not  be  shivery. 
Glow,  z>.2  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  glogh ;  cf. 
GLEW  v .*  [Cf.  Sw.,  Da.  glo  to  stare,  look  sullen  ; 
it  may  possibly  be  a  use  of  GLOW  f.1]  intr.  To 
stare. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  i.  2  (Camb.  MS.)  She  was  a 
lytel  amoued  and  glowede  with  cruwel  eyen.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  2922  To  glogh  vppon  gomes  at  gedering  of  folke.  c  1420 
EM*  GAWP.].  1611  COTGR.,  Borgnoyer^  to  glow,  glote,  or 
loure.  1678  DRYDEN  &  LEE  (Edifns  iv.  i,  A  thousand 


too.      1863  in  BARNES  Dorset  Gloss.     1880  W.  Cornwall 
Gloss,t  Glow,  to  stare  ;  to  look  cross. 
Glow(e,  obs.  form  of  CLOVE  sb* 

1398  TRF.VISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  Ixxix.  (1495)  652 
Clowes  highte  Gariophili. 

tGlowbard.  Obs.  Forms:  5-6 glo(u)berd(e, 
6  glo(e)bard(e,  glowberde,  gloebeard(e,  7 
glo;w)bard,  -bird.  [f.  GLOW  v.  +  BIRD;  cf.  lady- 
bird."] A  glow-worm. 

c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  766/19  Hec  nocticulat  a 
glouberd.  1519  HORMAN  Vnlg.  108  A  flye  or  a  worme 
called  a  glouberde.  1572  R.  H.  tr.  Lavaturus1  Ghostes 
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i.  xi.  51  A  Gloewoorme,  or  gloebearde  \ed.  1596  Globard], 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  326  These  Glowbards  ncuer  appeare 
before  hay  is  ripe.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  566  'I  lie 
worme  which  is  called  a  gloworme,  or  a  Glolnrd. 

Glowe,  obs.  form  of  GLOVE,  GLUE  sl>. 

Glower  (glau*J,  gluu-oi),  sb.  Chiefly  Sc.  For 
forms  sec  the  vb.  [f.  GLOWER  v.~\  The  action  of 
glowering  ;  a  fixed  and  intent  look  ;  an  open-eyed 
gaze  or  stare.  Also,  a  glower  of  (something^. 

1715  PENNECUIK  Poems  22  Every  Glour  they  give  would 
fright  a  Coward.  1786  BURNS  Interv.  with  Ld.  Daer  iv, 
To  show  Sir  Bardys  willyart  glowr.  — Winter  Night 
i,  When  Phoebus  gies  a  short-Hv'd  glow'r  Far  south  the-  lift. 
1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  240  Let  me  hae 
anither  glower  o'  my  galloping  goddess.  1851)  J.  UHOWN 
Rob  <$•  F,  11862)  20  James,  .gave  him  [the  mastiff]  a  glower 
from  time  to  time,  and  an  intimation  of  a  possible  kick. 

Glower  (gluuoj,  glau-aa),  v.  Forms  :  6  glowir, 
6-8  glowr,  6,  8-9  glour,  8  glowre,  glow'r,  9 
glower.  [Of  obscure  etymology :  in  sense  the 
word  agrees  with  GLORE  v.  2,  but  the  difference  in 
vowel  is  against  its  immediate  identity  with  this.  It 
may  possibly  be  f.  GLOW  v*  +  -ER^.] 

1.  intr.  Sc.  To  stare  with  wide-open  eyes ;  to 
gaze  intently  or  with  an  air  of  surprise.  Also  to 
glower  at,  over. 

i5oo-*p  DUNBAR  Poems  xlix.  24  On  gallow  treis  %\\.l  dois 
he  glowir.  Ibid.  Ixxv.  19  As  ane  gaist  I  glour  and  grane, 
I  trymble  sa,  }e  will  not  trow.  1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  136 
He  glowris,  euin  as  he  war  agast,  Or  fleyit  of  ane  gaist. 
?  a  1550  Freiris  Berwik  350  in  Ditnbar's  Poems  (1893) 


glowering  as  if  you  had  swallowed  a  furze  bush.  1885  Pall 
Mall  G.  2  Jan.  2/1  They  had  nothing  to  show  but.  .Europe 
glowering  upon  us  with  hate.  1886  Chester  Gloss.,  Glour 
or  Glower,  to  have  a  cross  look.  '  When  the  clouds  threaten 
bad  weather  we  call  them  glowering.'  W. 

Hence  Glo-wering-  vbl.  sb.  Also  Olowerer, 
one  who  glowers,  an  idle  gazer. 

1715  SIR  J.  CLERK  Mem.  (1895)  86  He  called  to  a  friend 
. .  next  his  bed,  that  if  he  pleased  the  Glourers  might  come 
in,  meaning  the  Gasers,  and  such  who  rather  out  of  curiosity 
than  sympathy . .  attend  the  sick  till  their  breath  go  out.  1826 
J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  132  A'  thae  things., 
justifies  the  leddies  to  a  certain  extent  o  their  glowerin. 

Glower(e,  obs.  form  of  GLOVER. 

Glowering  (glauo-rirj,  glairarirj),  ///.  a.  [f. 
GLOWER  v.  +  -ING  *.]  That  glowers. 


GLOW-WORM. 

fb.  In  transitive  sense  :  The  action  of  causing 
lo  glow.   Obs. 

1683  PKITTS  Fleta  Min.  i.  140  The  glowing  must  be  done 
in  a  golden  little  half  Pipkin. 

Glowing  (gl<'u*in),  ///.  a.  [f.  GLOW  v.  +  -iHo2.] 
That  glows,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  That  is  in  a  glow  from  the  action  of  heat  ; 
burning,  incandescent. 

c  iooo.$Vi-r,  Leechd.  \  1  .  2  16  Gemeng  togaedere  mid  glowende 
Isene.  c  1200  ORMIN  1067  O  |>att  allterr  hafTdenn  J 


297  He  granit,  and  he  glowrit,  as  he  wer  woid.  a  1605 
MONTGOMERIE  Fly  ting  u>.  Pol-wart  399  Some  glowring 
to  the  ground;  some  grieuouslie  gaipe.  lyn  RAMSAY 
Elegy  M.  Johnston  32  Fou  closs  we  us'd  to  drink  and  rant 
Until  we  did  baith  glow'r  and  gaunt.  1724 —  Tea-t.  Misc., 
Kitty's  Answer  i,  My  mither's  ay  glowran  o'er  me  Tho'  she 
did  the  same  before  me.  17*5  —  Gentle  Sheph.  \,  i.  sang  i, 
Upon  a  dyke  I  lean'd,  glowring  about.  1785  BURNS  Holy 
Fair  ii,  As  lightsomely  I  glowr'd  abroad,  To  see  a  scene 
so  gay.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  x,  I  never  ask  what  brings 
the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes  glowering  here  like  a  wull-cat. 
1869  GIBBON  Robin  Gray  ix,  '  What  are  ye  glowering  at, 
laddie',  said  his  mother.  1885  U.  BUCHANAN  Annan  Water 
xiv,  Why  do  you  glower  at  me  like  that. 

quasi-trans.  ?  a  1665  W.  GUTHRIE  Serm.  (1709)  7  (Jam.) 
There  the  poor  men  stood  gazing  and  glowring  out  their 
eyne,  to  behold  the  place  where  he  ascended. 

transf.  1785  BURNS  Death  $  Dr.  Hornb.  iv,  The  rising 
moon  began  to  glowr  The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre. 

2.  To  look  angrily  or  crossly ;  to  scowl.  Also 
dial,  of  the  weather  :  To  be  gloomy. 

This  sense  is  pern,  partly  due  to  misapprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  glower  in  Scottish  writers,  but  may  also  be  based 
on  the  English  dialect  use,  which  appears  to  be  genuine. 

1775  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  4  Mar.  '  But ',  added 
he,  drily,  'I  did  not.  Well,  Bell,  what  do  you  glow'r  at?' 
a  1791  PECGE  Derbicisms  102  Glwvres,  is  dull  or  lowering. 
i8za  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Maid  Marian  177  The  baron  glowered 
about  him  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that  shewed  he 
was  mortally  wroth  with  somebody.  1841  LEVER  C.  O*M alley 
Ixxxviii,  The  M'Nab  and  the  Englishman  . .  sat  glowering 


g     

PEGGE  Derbicisms  102  Glmvrine,  gloomy.  i8»6  J.  WILSON 
Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  128  Only  see  Mullion's  een— how 
gleg  and  glowrin  in  perfect  greed  and  glory.  1865  DICKENS 
Mut.  Fr.  in.  i,  Sitting  down . .  to  stare  at  his  glowering  friend 
with  his  back  to  the  fire. 

Comb.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xx,  An  invitation  to  dine 
with  this  thick-headed  and  glowering- eyed  Scotchman. 

Hence  Gloweringly  adv. 

1859  F.  FRANCIS  Newton  Dogvane  II.  xi.  28?  The  ladies . . 
looked  rather  gloweringly  upon  the  wretched  Chilli.  1859 
DICKENS  T.  Tivo  Cities  i.  v,The  people,  .croaked  over  their 
scanty  measures  of  thin  wine  and  beer,  and  were  gloweringly 
confidential  together. 

Glowgelofre,  obs.  form  of  CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER. 

Glowing  (gl^'in),  vbL  sb.  [f.  GLOW  v.  +  -mo1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  GLOW,  in  its  various  senses. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  200/1  Glowynge  of  hoote  fyre,  or 
yryn,  or  o|?er  lyke,  candor.  1562  TURNER  Baths  n  bt  They 
are  good  for  . .  the  glowyng  or  sounde  of  the  eares.  1579 
LYLY  Euphves  (Arb.)  171  And  God  grant  thee  that  glowing 
and  sting  in  conscience.  1704  ADDISON  Italy  (1733'  5^  You 
have  no  Concern  in.  .theGlowmgsof  Summer.  1733  CHRYNE 
Eng.  Malady  \\.  xi.  §  2  (1734)  229  Uncertain  Fits  of  Cold- 
ness and  Rigour,  with  succeeding  Glowings.  1862  \V. 
BRANKS  Life  in  Heaven  iv.  (1865)  58  Their  Souls  are 
warmed  with  the  glowings  of  divine  love.  1866  ODUNG 
Anim.  Chem.  63  The  glowing  is  soon  succeeded  by  a 
brilliant  combustion.  1891  Athenarttm  22  Aug.  245/3  The 
luminosity.. is  due  to  a  simple  glowing. 


ennde  gledess  ^arrktdd.  (  1290  .V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  187/81  He  let 
mme  platus  of  Ire.  .^oheoglowinde  were,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
23438  If  it  war  scoit  into  bi  hefd,  A  glouand  iren  bar  in 
beleued,  and  [etc.).  c  1450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  70  Ley 
hem  on  a  glowynge  tylston.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II. 
512  Richt  oft  he  fell  into  ane  glowand  he'it.  1597  A.  M  tr. 
Guillemeau  s  Fr.  Chirurg.  240/2  A  glowinge  or  redde-hotie 
Cauterium.  1621  T.WILLIAMSON  it.Goulart  s  Wise  Vieillard 
52  But  old  men  are  like  .  .  a  small  gloing  fire,  which  dyes  and 
goes  out  of  it  selfe.  1704  ADDISON  Italy  240  Like  a  va-t 
Caldron  fill'd  with  glowing  and  melted  Matter.  1848  LYTTON 
Harold  vni.  vi,  The  Vala  paused  .  .  gazing  in  awe  on  the 
glowing  stone.  1879  PROCTOR  Pleas.  Ways  Set.  i.  3  The 
glowing  vapour  of  the  familiar  metal,  iron. 

2.  Brilliantly  luminous  ;  brilliant,  rich,  and  warm 
in  colouring  ;  also,  having  the  glow  or  exuberant 
colouring  of  excitement  or  health. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  94  Our  syre  syttes  ..  on  sege  so 
hyge  In  his  glwande  glorye.  1637  MILTON  Lyridas  145 
The  glowing  violet.  1697  DRYDEN  Alexander's  Feast  70 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise;  His  glowing  cheeks, 
his  ardent  eyes.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  477  F  i  The 
glowing  redness  of  the  berries.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer 
1315  Her  naked  limbs  of  glowing  white.  1794  MRS.  RAD- 
CLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  i,  Nor  was  it  in  the  soft  and  glowing 
landscape  that  she  most  delighted.  iSooAsi'at.  Ann.  Reg., 
Misc.  Tr.  231/1  Female  musicians,  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
faces  like  the  sun.  1833  TENNYSON  Lady  Clara  yere  deV. 
viii,  In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth,  But  sickening 
of  a  vague  disease.  z86o  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  in.  24  As  he  stood 
-  in  the  glowing  light  of  the  fire.  1879  G.  A.  SALA  in  Daily 
Tel.  8  May,  Sir  John's  glowing  canvas  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  moment  for  some  Bacchanalian  triumph. 

S-jfe 

1827  STEUART  Planter's  G.  (1828)  32  The  glowing  colours 
of  the  historian.  1851-5  BRIMLEY  Ess.,  Tennyson  50  The 
dramatic  colouring  throughout  is  maintained  at  a  glowing 
tone.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  80  A 
glowing  description  of  the  wealth  of  England. 

3.  That  glows  with  passion  ;  ardent,  impassioned, 
fervid. 

a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Ahsent  Dame  Complaineth  \Vks.  Herbs 
(1587)  138  The  priuie  coales,  of  glowing  ielousje.  1747 
COLLINS  Passions  ^  By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind.  1805 
N.  NfCHpLLS  Let.  in  Corr.  iv.  Gray  (1843)  45  He  was  much 
struck  with  the  glowing  eloquence,  .of  Rousseau.  i835URK 
Philos.  Mann/.  15  Arkwright  .  .  had  the  .  .  boldness  to  predict 
in  glowing  language,  how  [etc.].  x869Rt'SKiN  Q.ofAir§  53 
Athena,  spiritually,  is  the  queen  of  all  glowing  virtue.  1883 
SIR  T.  MARTIN  Ld.  Lyndh-urst  iv.  120  It  was  not  without 
cause  that  the  fond  mother  wrote  of  her  son  in  such  glowing 
terms. 

4.  quasi-<a&.  in  phr.  gl<nving  hot. 

CI450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  usTake  an  hoot  tile,  bat 
is  glowynge  hoot.  1523  FITZHERB.  Httsb.  §  62  Take  a  culture 
..or  suche  an  other  yren,  &  take  it  glowing  hole.  1664 
POWER  Exp.  Philos.  \.  5,4  A  parcel  of  the  Flint  or  Steel.. 
which,  .is  made  so  glowing  hot,  that  'tis  melted  into  glass. 
1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  304  The  little  ones,  unbuttoned,  glowing 
hot,  Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot.  1848  J.  A. 
CARLYLE  tr.  Dante^s  Inferno  ix,  All  over  so  glowing-hot, 
that  iron  more  hot  no  craft  requires. 

Hence  Glowingly  adv.,  in  a  glowing  manner, 
with  brightness,  high  colour,  or  warmth  ;  ardently, 
enthusiastically. 

a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Wit  without  M.  iv.  i,  Out  hee  must 
breake,  glowingly  againe,  And  with  a  greater  luster,  c  1815 
MOORE  Irish  Melodies,  When  cold  in  the  earth  1  5  1  f  happiness 
.  .glowingly  smiPd  Onhisev'ning  horizon.  i8sa  Examiner 
428/2  We  do  not  look  at  this  group  coldly  but  glowingly. 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  \\.  v.  305  The  tremendous 
cliffs  ..  have  been  glowingly  described  in  .,  many  Alpine 
books.  1883  Harpers  Mag.  Mar.  533/2  She  was  glowingly 
proud  of  her  kitchen,  a  1887  JEFFERIES  Field  fy  Hedgerow 
(1889)  TO  Some  [apples]  .  .  more  glowingly  beautiful  than 
the  rest. 

Glowir,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GLOWER. 

Glowr,  obs.  form  of  GLOWEB. 

fGlowsing,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [Cf.  CLOBBERS.] 
Carousing. 

1622  T.  STOUGHTON  Chr.  Sacrif.  viii.  106  Belshazzar's 
drinking  and  glowsing  in  the  cups  of  the  Lord  .  .  cost  him 
both  his  life  and  his  kmgdome. 

Glowt,  obs.  form  of  GLOUT  v. 

Glowton,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GLUTTON 

Glow-worm  (gl(?«'W3.im).  Forms  :  4  glou-, 
5  gloo-,  6-7  glo-,  gloe-,  glowe-,  6-  glow-worm 
(etc.  :  see  WORM).  See  also  GLOSE-WORM.  [f.GLOW 
v.  +  WORM]  A  coleopterous  insect  (Lampyris  noc- 
tilitca,  Linn.),  the  female  of  which  emits  a  shining 
green  light  from  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 
The  female  is  wingless;  the  male  is  winged,  but 
non-luminous. 

o.  c  1320  N.  BOZON  Contes  Moralists  §  76.  95  Un  autre 
nature  de  ceo  verm  qe  est  appelle  en  Latyn  eruke  et  en 
Engleiz  glouworm.  1444  LVDG.  in  Pol.  Poems  (  Rolls)  II.  216 
Afowlegloowermindirknesseshewitha  lyght.  1530  PALSGR. 
225/2  Glowe  worme  that  shyneth  by  night,  1555  EDFN 
Decades  212  In  this  Hand  are  certeyne  glo  woormes  that 
shyne  in  the  nyght  as  doo  owres.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  v. 
8g  The  Glowworme.  .gins  to  pale  his  vneffectuall  Fire.  i6»6 
BACON  Sylva  §  234  A  great  Light  drowneth  a  smaller,  that  it 


GLOWY. 


lid  ray.     17890.  WHITE  Selborne  (1853)  382  Mal< 

rms  attracted  by  the  light.  .come  into  the  parlour.    1847 

NNYSON  Princess  iv.  7  Where  below  No  bigger  than  a 
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glow-worm  shone  the  tent. 

b.  Jig.  (In  1  7th  c.  often  applied  contemptuously 
to  persons.) 

1624  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  iii.  n.  260  A  Nobleman  there- 
fore in  some  likelyhood  .  .  [is]  an  outside,  a  gloworme,  a 
proud  foole,  an  arrant  asse.  1628  TIMME  Silver  Watch 


glow-wormes,  that  make  some  show  of  Spiritual  Light  from 
God. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania,  Pamph.  to  Amphil.  47 
How  Glowworme-like  the  Sun  doth  nowappeare.  1623  Ii. 
JONSON  Time  Vindic.,  He  works  by  glow-worme  light,  the 
Moone's  too  open.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  n.  341/1 
Though  I  know  my  selfe  vnworthy  farre,  With  my  poore 
Glow-worme  Muse,  t'altend  this  starre.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)44  How  oft  have  we  ..  Con- 


Pt.  COM.  Granada  11.  iii,  For,  glow-worm-like,  you  shine, 
and  do  not  see.  1686  HORNF.CK  Crucif.  Jesus  iv.  60  Meer 
glowworm  light,  that  shines,  but  warms  not. 

tGlowy,  a.  Obs.-1  [f.  GLOW  rf.  + -Y!.] 
Glowing ;  bright. 

1670-98  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  I.  102  This  fire. . appear 'd  to 
me . .  to  be . .  of  the  same  glowy  colour. 

Glowyn,  obs.  form  of  GLOW  v. ' 

Gloxinia  (gVksi-nia).  [mod.L. ;  named  by 
L'Heritier  after  B.  P.  Gloxin,  who  described  the 
plant  in  1 785.]  An  American  tropical  plant  (N.O. 
Gesneracese)  with  large  bell-shaped  flowers. 

1816-20  T.  GREEN  Univ.  Herbal  I.  621  Gloxinia  Macit. 
/a/a;  Spotted  Gloxinia.  1863  Sir  Rohan's  Ghost  129  Vases 
of  the  ..  violet-coloured  gloxinia.  1882  Garden  18  Mar.  186/1 
Some  of  the  old  bulbs  of  Gloxinias  should  now  be  potted. 

•(•  Gloy.  Obs.  [a.  F.  glut ;  cf.  Du.  glut  (sup- 
posed to  be  an  adoption  from  Fr.]  Straw. 

£1336  Durham  MS.  Burs.  Roll,  In  factura  nattarum  de 
Gloy  pro  Refectorio,  ijs.  vjd.  1483  CnM.  Angl.  159/1  Gloy, 
spicamentum.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  vm.  xi.  31  Quhais 
rufis  laitly  full  rouch  thykyl  war  Wyth  stra  or  gloy  by 
Romulus  the  wycht. 

Gloyd,  var.  GLEYD,  Obs.,  a  worn-out  horse. 

Gloyfer,  Gloyse,  obs.  ff.  GLOVER,  GLOZE. 

Gloyt,  obs.  form  of  GLOAT  v. 

Gloze  (glo"z)>  sb.  Forms:  3-7,  9  glose,  (4 
glos,  5  glooe,  gloyse,  Sc.  glois,  gloss,  6  gloase, 
gloose),  6-gloze.  Also  GLOSS  sbj  [a.  OF.  glose, 
ad.  med.L.  glosa,  L.  glossa,  a  word  needing  ex- 
planation, hence  later  the  explanation  itself,  a.  Gr. 
ykwaaa,  orig.  tongue,  hence  language,  foreign  lan- 
guage, a  foreign  or  obscure  word.] 

1.  A  comment,  or  marginal  note ;  an  exposition ; 
=  GLOSS  sl>.1  i.  arch. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  4479  pe  glose  of  be  buke  says 
alswa  pat  [etc.].  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvil.  13  pe  glose 
was  gloriousely  writen  with  a  gilte  penne.  c  1430  Pilgr. 
Lyf  Klanhode  In.  xxi.  (1869)  147  Now  vnderstonde  it  wel, 
and  expownde  it  as  bou  wolt,  both  be  texte  and  be  glose. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V,  36  See  nowe  howe  an  euell  close 
confoundeth  the  text.  1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  v.  (1599)  212 
Making  gloses  vpon  the  capitulations  past,  rather  like  a 
Lawyer,  then  as  a  king.  1602  WARNER  Alb,  Eng.  ix.  Hi. 
(1612)  234  That  with  new  Glozes  tainte  the  Text.  1834-4.3 
SOUTHEY  Doctor  Interch.  xvii.  (1862)  427  It  is  proper  in  this 
glose,  commentary  or  exposition,  to  [etc.].  1855  BROWNING 
Master  Hugues  ofSaxe-Gotha  Prol.,  Not  a  glimpse  of  the 
far  land  Gets  through  our  comments  and  glozes. 

2.  Flattery,  deceit;   an  instance  of  this,  a  flat- 
tering speech,  etc.     f  To  make  glose  (const,  dot.}, 
to  talk  smoothly  or  flatteringly  to.     Now  rare. 

(  i2go.S.  Eng.  Leg.  I,  194/12  Heo,  and  hire  doujtren  also 
maden  hire  be  glose.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2381  Me  il 
ortrowede  &  ne  leuede  no?t  is  glose.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s 
T.  158  This  is  a  verray  sooth  with  outen  glose.  c  1450  Bk. 
Curtasyc  312  in  Babees  Bk.,  Yf  any  thurgh  sturnes  be 
oppose,  Onswere  hym  mekely  and  make  hym  glose.  c  1460 
Tffivneley  Myst.  xxii.  225  Thou  has  made  many  glose  with 
thy  fals  talkyng.  1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  368  women. . 
giue  more  credit  to  their  own  glasses,  than  mens  gloses.  1601 
B.  JONSON  Poetaster  in.  v,  He  . .  Spurns  back  the  gloses  of 
a  fawning  spirit.  1674  BLOUNT  Glossofr.  (ed.  4),  Close, 
flattery  or  dissimulation.  1874  J.  G.  HOLLAND  Mistr. 
Manse  n.  iii.  92  No.  .dainty  gloze  Could  give  him  pleasure 
half  so  fine  As  that  which  tingled  to  her  blows. 

b.  A  pretence,  false  show,  specious  appearance  ; 
also,  a  disguise.  Now  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26774  Pai  com  to  scrift  a  glos  to  make. 
1340-70  Alex,  tf  Dind.  1016  ?oure  fingrus..3e  fullen  wi|> 
ryngus  As  is  wommenus  wone  for  wordliche  glose.  1581 
SAVILE  Tacitus'  Hist.  i.  Ixxi.  (1591)  39  This  glose  of  vertues 
[L.  falsx  virtutes}  increased  men's  feare.  111586  SIDNEY 
Arcadia\.(-iyfi)  81  If  then  a  bodily  euill  in  a  bodily  gloze  be 
not  hidden,  Shall  [etc.].  1600  HOLLAND  i/ryi.xxiii.  (1609)  16 
Gloses,  and  goodly  shews  of  words.  1649  BP.  HALL  Cases 
Consc.  i.  (1654*  ii  We  are  naturally  too  apt.. to  flatter  our- 
selves with  faire  glozes  of  bad  intentions.  1846  RUSKIN 
Mod.  Paint.  (18481 1.  ii.  i.  ii.  |  8.  55  A  gloze,  whether  pur- 
posely worn  or  unconsciously  assumed. 

3.  =  GLOSS  sb.1  2  [ad.  It.  glosa']. 

1823  ROSCOE  Sismondfs  Lit.  Eur.  (1846)  II.  xxxvi.  460  We 
also  meet  with  several  Closes  or  voltas  upon  a  variety  of 
devices  or  canzonets. 
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4.  Comb.,  as  glaze-giver. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xii.  65  Expowners  and  gloze  jeuers. 

Gloze  (gl»»z),  z1-1  Forms:  4-6  glose(n,  5 
glosin,  -yn,  5-6  .SV-.  glois(s,  gloss,  6  gloase,  6- 
gloze.  [a.  ¥.  gloser  fiath  c.),  f-  ££"«  GLOZE  ji.i 
(OE.  had  gUsan  to  gloss,  interpret,  f.  *£#«,  ad.  L. 
glossa}.] 

fl.  /raw.  To  makeglozes  or  glosses  upon;  to 
discourse  upon,  expound,  interpret.  Also,  to  in- 
terpret (a  thing)  to  be  (so  and  so).  Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  Fl.  A.  Prol.  57,  I  font  bere  Freres  . .  Glos. 
yngc  be  Gospel  as  hem  good  likeb.  CI4*S  H ampules 
Psalter  Metr.  Pref.  23  Rychard  Hampole  Closed  the  sauter 
that  sues  here,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  vi.  31  Hise  writ- 
ingis  oujten  be  glosid  and  be  expowned.  ci4So  HoLLAN 


ye    J~«IHMUII.      »3«J    i^uuu»*M  *.-....-    .....   ....  5_4   NfU 

inyne  awin  hart  deyr,  Sa  far  about  thou  glosis  thi  mater 
1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  ThreQuest.  ToRdr.,  Wks.  1888  I. 
56  A  werk  . .  cunninglie  gloissit  be  sum  weill  leirnit  and  dis- 
crete man.  1590  SHAKS.  Hen.  Y,  \.  ii.  40  Which  Salike  land, 
the  French  vnuistly  gloze  To  be  the  Realme  of  France. 
1761  Crazy  Tales  76  You  may  gloze  any  word.  i8»o  SCOTT 
Monast.  v,  The  church  hath  her  ministers  to  gloze  and  to 
expound  the  same  [the  Word). 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  interpose  a  gloss  or  ex- 
planation ;  to  comment.     Const,  on,  upon ;  also  in 
indirect  passive. 

c  1380  WYCI.IF  Wks.  (1880)  384  Clerkis  . .  willen  glose  here 
and  say  [etc.],  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  II'.  Prol.  254  For  in 
pleyn  text  it  nedyth  nat  to  glose.  1413  1'ilgr.  Semi  (Cax- 
ton  1483)  iv.  xxxvii.  85  No  more  men  maye  glosen  with- 
outen  text  than  bylde  materles.  1566  T.  STAPLETON  Ret. 
Untr.  Je-Mcl  in.  64  He  saieth  not,  Not  so  rightly,  as  M. 
Jewell  gloseth.  1581  T.  WATSON  Centurie  of  Love  xyii. 
(Arb.)  53  Yf  Poets  haue  done  well  ..  To  glose  on  trifling 
toyes.  1614  BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  821  Let  your  Authors 
glose  as  they  list,  Popery  is  but  a  yong  faction.  1813  SCOTT 
Rokeby  i.  xi,  A  while  he  glozed  upon  the  cause,  Of  Commons, 
Covenant,  and  Laws.  1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  ill.  iv. 
167  Tomes  Of  reasoned  wrong,  glozed  on  by  ignorance.  1871 
BROWNING  Fifinc  xxxi,  Gloze  No  whit  on  your  premiss. 

c.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  GLOZE  j*.l  3.J 

1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  I.  ii.  §  43  In  this  [the  Spanish 
%losa\  a  few  lines  . .  were  glosed,  or  paraphrased  . .  in  a 
'succession  of  stanzas,  so  that  the  leading  sentiment  should 
be  preserved  in  each,  as  the  subject  of  an  air  runs  through 
its  variations. 

2.  trans.  To  veil  with  specious  comments;  to 
palliate ;  to  explain  away,  extenuate.     Frequently 
with  over ;  f  also  with  out. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  84  Telle  out  and  let  it  nought  be 
glosed.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  345  I,ere  me  to  som  man  . . 
pat  . .  glosep  noujt  (>e  godspell.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of 
Folys  p  iv  b,  A  ryche  mannys  dede  may  no  man  hyde  nor 
glose.  a  1536  TINDAI.E  F.xp.  Matt,  v-vii.  Wks.  (1573)  187/2 
They  that-.seeke  liberties,  .to  sinne  vnpunished,  and  glose 
out  the  lawe  of  God.  a  1541  WYATT  in  Toilets  Misc.  (Arb.) 
56  Nor  I  can  not  endure  the  truth  to  glose.  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Echu.  IV,  242  Thus  is  the  league  made  with  Lewes 
the  French  kyng,  fraudulently  glosed  and  dissimuled.  1586 
T.  B.  LaPrimaud.  Fr.  Acad.  I.  (1594)  380  With  what  impu- 
dencie  soever  the  wicked  outwardlie  gloze  their  corrupt  deal- 
ings. 1665  MANLF.Y  Gratius'  Ltrw  C.  Warres  31  Least  he 
should.. give  Credit,  to  a  thing  so  profane  and  detestable, 
however  glosed  over  by  those  malitious  People.  18*7  HOOD 
Mids.  Fairies  xcii,  Beshrew  those  sad  interpreters  of  nature, 
Who  gloze  her  lively  universal  law.  1845  WHITTIER  Lints 
Washington  vi,  With  the  tongue  of  flattery  glozing  deeds 
which  God  and  Truth  condemn.  1878  in  A".  Anier.  Rev. 
CXXVI.  469  The  facts  of  human  iniquity  are  not  disputed, 
glozed  over,  or  extenuated.  1884  R.  GLOVER  in  Chr.  World 
9  Oct.  767/1  It  is  not  charity  to  gloze  over  the  sins  and 
sorrows  of  men. 

3.  intr.  To  talk  smoothly  and  speciously ;  to  use 
fair  words  or  flattering  language ;  to  fawn.    Some- 
times coupled  with  flatter ;  also  to  gloze  it.    Now 
rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8401  (Gott.)  Neyder  i  kepe  to  gabb  ne 

flose.  1:1386  CHAUCER  Mack.  T.  1107.  I  kan  nat  glose, 
am  a  rude  man.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1 1468  Glose  hit  not 
lengur.  1519  Interl.  Four  Elem.  (Percy  Soc.)  4  Some  to 
opteyn  favour  wyll  flatter  and  glose.  1567  R.  EDWARDS 
Damon  $  Pit/lias  U57i)H  iij  b.Painted  speache,that  gloseth 
for  gayne.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  704  Rogen- 
dorff. .  made  as  if  he  would  have  used  only  the  Hungarians, 
and  glosed  with  Revalius.  1632  SANDERSON  ivSerm.  (1637) 
606  Let  us  take  heed  we  doe  not  gloze  with  him,  as  we  doe 
one  with  another.  1783  WHITEHEAD  Ode  Ar«c  Year  ii  Ye 
Nations  hear !  nor  fondly  deem  Britannia's  ancient  spirit 
fled;  Or  glosing  weep  her  setting  beam.  1833  CARLYLE  Misc. 
(1857)  III.  202  The  dog  glozed  with  professions  of  life-weari- 
!  ness.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  ix.  iii,  We  would  not  that  thou 
shouldest  learn  too  early  how  men's  tongues  can  gloze  and 
flatter.  1858  W.  JOHNSON  lonica,  Reparabo  ii,  While  my 
comrades  pass  away  To  bow  and  smirk  and  gloze. 

fb.  qnasi-fr-awj.  To  tell  speciously.  Obs.-1 
1608  ROWLANDS  Humors  Looking  Gl.  15  Vnto  the  Man 

!    he  goes,  And  vnto  him  this  fayned  tale  doth  gloze. 

fc.  trans.  To  clothe  (words,  etc.)  with  specious 
i    adornment. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Bockas  in.  xviii.  oo  This  sentence  is  not 
i    glosed.     1509,  c  1520,  1630  [see  GLOZED///.  a.\ 

4.  trans.  To  flatter,  deceive  with  smooth  talk;  to 
|   coax,  wheedle.     Rarely  const,  to.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  34  Pes  forto  haue  bei  glosed 
him  fulle  mykelle.  ^1386  CHAUCER  Manciple's  Prol.  34 
Of  me  certeyn  thou  shall  nat  been  yglosed.  c  1420  Pallad. 
on  Husk,  iv.  758  [778]  Now  glose  hem  feire.  <r  1440  Jacob's 
Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  96  His  eem  . .  glosyd  him  to  hym  wyth 
fayre  woordys.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  ling.  xiii.  16  My  two 
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doughters  glosed  me  tho  and  now  of  me  they  sette  lytel 
prys.  1540-54  CHOKE  13  fs.  (Percy  Soc.i  21  They  that  me 
with  tales  wold  glose,  Agaynst  me  worke  the  worst  they 
maye.  1555  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  xxxvi.  93  For  he  himselfe 
doth  glose  In  hys  bewitched  eyes.  1829  CARLVLE  Misc. 
(1857)  II.  61  The  parasite  glozes  his  master  with  sweet 
speeches. 

gloge  (glouz),  zi.2  rare.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  cf. 
GLOW  #.2]  tntr.To  look  earnestly  and  fixedly; 
to  gaze  with  pleasure ;  to  peer. 

1853  JERDAN  Autobiog.  IV.  vii.  120  The  pleasure  of  seeing 
oneself  in  print,  [is]  only  to  be  estimated  by  those  who  have 
glozed  over  the  type.  1864  MRS.  LLOYD  Ladies  Pole.  103 
That  little  Preventative  fellow  up  on  the  cliff,  that's  al'ays 
a-glozing  out  to  sea. 

Hence  f  Gloze  sb.,  an  eager  look,  a  gaze. 

1654  G_AYTON  Pleas.  Notes  n.  v.  56  Give  a  good  glose  fiom 
thy  strain'd  goggle  eye. 

Grloze  (gl<w-;,  »••*  rare.  [Cf.  GLOSS  sb.'*]  a. 
intr.  To  shine  brjghtly,  to  blaze  ;  also,  to  gleam. 
b.  trans.  To  cause  to  shine.  Hence  Glo'zing 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1820  A.  SUTHERLAND  St.  Kathleen  III.  167  Gudewife, 
carry  up  a  glozin'  peat,  an'  kennel  a  spunk  p'  fire  in  them 
baitn.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur  396  An  illusory  glozing 
of  the  light  glimmering  dismally.  Ibid.  398  The  scanty 
light  glosed  them  with  the  glory  of  day. 

t  Glozed,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  GLOZE  v.l  +  -ED  '.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb. :  Provided  with  glosses, 
commented  on ;  speciously  adorned ;  specious. 

1393  LANGI..  P.  PI.  C.  vii.  303  What  lede  leyueb  bat  ich  lye 
loke  in  be  sauter  glosed.  1483  CAXTON  Cato  2  b,  He  sayd 
that  he  nelde  Cathon  glosed  for  the  l»est  boke  of  bis  lyber- 
arye.  1509  BARCLAY  Sliyp  of  Folys  (1570)  168  It  is  not 
peased  . .  With  cunning  of  Retorike,  ne  glosed  eloquence. 
c  1520  —  Jugurtli  \.  70  b,  My  vertue  sliewcth  it  selfe 
playnelie  ynough  without  glosedde  or  payntedde  wordes. 
1563  Homilies  \\.Agst.  Peril  Idol.  in.  Kk  ij,  Suche  glorious 
glosed  fables.  1630  LORD  Banians  Introd.,  Smiling  out  a 
glosed  and  bashful!  familiarity. 

t  Glo'zer.  Obs.  Forms :  4  glosour,  4-5 
glosar(e,  4-7  gloser,  (6glosier),  7-  glozer.  [f. 
GLOZE  n.1  +  -EB  1 ;  after  OF.  gloseor.] 

1.  One  who  writes  glosses  ;  a  commentator. 
1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  284  Falce  gloseris  maken  goddis 

lawe  derk.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  199/2  Glosare  of  textys, 
glosator.  1565  JEWEL  Def.  Apol.  (1567)  226  But  that  these 
woordes.  .louche,  .onely  the  Priestes  and  the  Ministers, the 
very  Gloser  [eti.  1611  glosser]  him  selfe  was  neuer..so  im- 
pudent, so  to  sale.  15. .  FULKE  in  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes 
(1581)  55  These  words  (saith  the  Romish  gloser)  are  the 
Cmill  and  Ecclesiastical!  power. 

2.  A  flatterer,  sycophant. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  105  Simplist  glosars,  &  warst  willid 
traytoris.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  3088  A  gloser 
also  kepethe  his  silence  Often,  where  he  his  lorde  seethe 
hym  mystake.  1456  Pol.  />0«Kj(Rolls)  II.  235  Now  gloserys 
fulle  gayly  they  go.  1575  Gammer  Gnrlon  iv.  i  Yet  must 
I  talke  so  sage  and  smothe,  as  though  I  were  a  glosier 
\rime-wd.  loserl-  1604  MIDDLETON  Father  Hubburds  T. 
Wks.  (Bulleni  VIII.  61  Else  would  not  glosers  oil  the  son, 
Who,  while  his  father  liv'd,  his  acts  did  hate.  1659  HAMMOND 
On  Ps.  cxxxix.  14  God  would  at  length  discover  and  bring 
out  such  glozers.  1783  AinswortKs  Lat.  Diet.  (Morell)  i, 
A  glozer,  adulator. 

Glozing  glo'i-zirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GLOZE  f;.1  + 
-ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GLOZE. 

1.  a.  The  action  of  glossing  or  commenting;  ex- 
position, interpretation.  Also  concr.  a  gloss,  a 
comment,  b.  The  action  of  glossing  or  explaining 
away ;  extenuation,  palliation. 


her  teme  and  telle  it  with-outen  glosynge.  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Sel.  Wks.  III.  439  He  [antichrist]  groundib  . .  pe  deds  bat 
he  doit>.  .in.  .glosyng  of  freris.  1413  1'ilgr.  Smufe  (CSiXtctn) 
11.  xliii.  (1859)  49  They  peruertyn  holy  Scripture  by  fals 
vnderstandynge,  glosynge  [etc.].  1562  WINJET  Cert.  Trac- 
tatis  ii.  Wks.  1888  I.  20  But  wrysting,  wrying,  gloissmg, 
or  cloking.  1575  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  96  Term- 
ing., all  others  mere  counterfayte  glozings.  1587  GOLDING 
De  Momayxvt.  (1617)  280  The  glosing  of  some  wrong.  1642 
MILTON  Apol.  Sniect.  viii,  Immediately  he  falls  to  glozing. 
.829  £.  -' 
marg-- 
docti-  -. 
are  attached  to  it. 

2.  Flattery,  cajolery,  deceitful  blandishment, 
specious  talk  or  representation. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2319  Her  of  he  let  hem  segge 
sob  as  it  were  in  glosinge.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace 
(Rolls)  2319  Scheo  seyd  nought  glosyng  til  his  wille.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  124  With  glosynges  and  with  gab- 
bynges  he  gyled  !>e  peple.  c  IAJJO  Mironr  Sahtacioun  355 
O  man  be  warre  in  this  of  wikkid  womans  glosing.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.deW.  1531)  57  Flee  ..  glosynge,  pleasures 
&  vayne  gloryes.  i64oYoRKE  £/«;'»« //»*.Battles49Perkm 
using  all  his  glosings,  could  not  prevaile  with  the  Citizens  to 
open  their  Gates,  a  1677  BARROW  Serttt.  v.  Wks.  1687  I.  65 
Flattering  colloguings  and  glozings.  1765  H.  WALPOLE 
Oiranto  iv.  (1798)  65  Discompose  not  yourself  for  the  glosing 
of  a  peasant's  son.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  II.  164  His 
sturdy  nature  would  break  through  all  their  glozings. 

f3.  An  alleged  name  for  a  'company  (of 
taverners) .  Obs.~ ' 

1486  Bk.  St.  A /bans  Fvib,  A  Glosyng  of  Tauemeris. 

Glozing  (glJ"'zirj),  ///.  0.  [f.  GLOZE  z>.'  f 
-ING  2.  ]  That  glozes  ;  flattering,  coaxing,  cajoling. 

1297  R.  GLOUC  (Rolls)  10218  Hii  nadde  of  him  bote  is  old 
wone  Glosinde. wordes  &  false,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  105  Glo- 
saiulist  flaterars,  &  bilandist  bacbitars.  1528  ROY  Rede 


GLUB. 

Me  (Arb.)  43  In  his  glosynge  pistles  before  tyme.  1561-3 
Jack  Jtuptr  (Roxb.)  33,  I  woll  nat  be  deludyd  with 
such  a  glosing  lye.  1597  HOOKER  Keel,  Pol.  v.  iv.  §  2 
Where  the  snares  of  glosing  speech  doe  lye  to  intangle 
them.  1686  HORNECK  Crucif.  Jesus  xiv.  336  A  glozing 
pleasure  invites  thereto  consent.  1766  FORDYCE  Serin.  Yng. 
Worn.  (1767)  III.  viii.  42  A  grave  face  and  glozing  accent. 
1791  COWPER  Iliad  ix.  668  Henceforth  his  glozing  arts  Are 
lost  on  me.  1832-4  DE  QUINCEY  CmmWn.  1862  IX.  154 
A  glozing  tempter  in  search  of  accomplices.  1871  W.  H. 
DIXON  T<nuer  1 1 1.  v.  43  Whose . .  glozing  tongue  had  won  him 
favour. 

Hence  Olo'zingly  adv.,  in  a  glozing  manner. 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Print.  1918  They  that  . .  glos- 
yngly  unto  her  frendes  talke,  Spreden  a  nette  before  Tiem 
where  they  walke.  1607  R.  WILKINSON  Merchant  Royall  i 
A  Scripture  written  in  praise  of  women,  yet  not  glosingly  to 
make  them  better  than  they  be.  1661  Sir  H.  Vane's  Poli- 
ticks 14  Without  self-assentation  (which  even  I  glozinely 
declined). 

Qlu,  obs.  var.  GLEE  sb.,  GLUE  sb. 

tOlub1.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  glob,  glub(be. 
[Perh.  cognate  with  glubbe  GLOBBE  v. ;  used  to  ren- 
der L.  globus,  prob.  from  the  similarity  of  sound.] 

1.  A  mass  or  heap,  rare  ~  *. 

1381  WVCLIF  Josh.  iii.  13  The  watres..that  camen  fro 
aboue  shulen  stoond  togidre  in  o  glob  [1388  gobet ;  L.  in 
una  male], 

2.  A  band,  company,  troop,  esp.  of  warriors  in 
close  array. 

1381  WVCLIF  Num.  xvi.  n  To  hym  silf  he  hath  maad  thee 
to  come  nyj . .  that . .  al  thi  glubbe  [1388  gaderyng  ;  L.  g loins] 
stoonde  ajens  the  Lord  ?  —  2  Kings  ix.  17  Thanne  the 
wayte.  .see  the  glub  of  Hieu  commynge,  and  seith,  I  see  a 
glub  [1388  multitude  ;  L.  glotum], 

t Glnb 2.  Olis- '  [echoic  ;  cf.  GLUCK,  GLUO.] 
An  inarticulate  sound  rendered  by  this  spelling. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  <$•  Exp.  Philos.  I.  ii.  58  An  adequate 
quantity  of  air  will  enter  through  the  neck  with  akind  of  glub. 

Glubbe,  var.  GLOBBE  v.,  GLUB!,  Obs. 

Glucate  (gl';<-k#).  Chem.  [f.  GLUO-IO  + 
-ATE  «.]  A  salt  of  glucic  acid.  1840  [see  GLUCIC]. 

Glucic  (gl'«-sik),  a.  Chem.  [a.  F.  gludque,  f. 
Gr.  f\vn-vs  sweet  :  see  -1C. 

In  this  word,  as  in  glucina,  ghuinnm,  glucose,  etc.,  terms 
of  chemistry  chiefly  formed  in  Fr.  in  the  igth  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  i8th  c.,  the  Gr.  u  is  abnormally  represented  by  », 
instead  of  by  y.  Littre'  in  his  Diet,  substitutes  glyc-  for 
glue-  in  these  words  (cf.  also  GLUCINA,  quot.  1819) ;  but  the 
proposed  correction  has  not  found  acceptance  among  either 
French  or  English  chemists.] 

In  glucic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of 
alkalis  or  acids  on  glucose. 

1840  Turner's  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  6)  in.  981  By  the  forma- 
tion of  glucic  acid,  I  eq.  of  sugar  disappears  for  each  eq.  of 
lime,  and  the  molasses  then  contain  glucate  of  lime.  1859 
Fffwnes'  Man.  Chem.  354  Glucic  acid  is  very  soluble  and 
deliquescent,  has  a  sour  taste,  and  acid  reaction. 

Glucina  (gl'nsai-na).  Chem.  Formerly  also 
gluoine,  glyoine.  [Latinized  form  of  F.  glucine, 
(Vauquelin,  1798),  f.  Gr.  y\vK-vs  sweet  (some  of 
the  salts  of  glucina  having  a  sweet  taste)  :  see  note 
s.  v.  GLUCIC.  For  the  ending  -a,  cf.  magnesia,  soda, 
etc.]  The  oxide  of  glucinum  or  beryllium,  other- 
wise called  BEBTLLIA. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  I.  157  Glucine.  1807  T.  THOM- 
SON Chem.  II.  72  The  discovery  of  a  new  earth,  to  which 
Vauquelin  and  his  associates  gave  the  name  of  glucina. 
1819  REES  Cycl.,  Glycine,  Glucine.  1831  T.  P.  JONES 
Comtrt.  Client,  xvii.  172  Glucina  or  glucine.  1884  F.  J. 
BRITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm.  215  The  Crystoberyl  is  an 
aluminate  of  glucina. 

Glucinum  (gl'wsai-nz'm).  Chem.  Also  glu- 
cinium. [qnasi-L.,  f.  GLUCINA;  q.v. 

In  1808  Davy  suggested  g lucium  as  the  name  for  the  still 
hypothetical  metal :  see  quot.  s.v.  ALUMIUM.] 

A  white  metal  obtained  from  beryl.  Also  called 
BERYLLIUM.  Symbol  Be  or  Gl. 

1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  358  Glucina  is  a  com- 
pound of  a  peculiar  metallic  substance,  which  may  be  called 
glucinum,  and  oxygene.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  277/1  Glu- 
cinium, the  metallic  base  of  an  earth  or  oxide  (Glucina) 
discovered  by  Vauquelin.  1883  A.  H.  CHURCH  Free.  Stones 
v.  42  The  fluorides  of  aluminium  and  glucinum  have  been 
made  to  yield  distinct  chrystals  of  chrysoberyl. 

Glnck  (gl»k),  sb.  [echoic  :  cf.  GLUG  rf.2]  An 
inarticulate  sound  supposed  to  be  expressed  by  this 
spelling.  So  with  reduplication  gluok-gluok. 

1880  Chamb.  Jrnl.  No.  202.  635  "  U  as  when  we  pour 
liquid  from  a  full  bottle ;  at  first  it  runs  intermittently, 
with  a  'gluk-glulc'.  1892  Sportsman  Q  July  8/1  A  clatter 
of  knives  and  forks  on  plates.. a  ' gluck-gluck '  of  poured 
out  drinks,  and  the  merry  laughter  of  the  lunchers.  1894 
HALL  CAINE  Manxman  113  The  swish  of  the  scythe  ..  the 
gluck  of  the  wheels  of  the  cart. 

Glnck  (gl»k),z>.  [echoic  :  cf.  GLUG  v.]  intr.  To 
make  a  sound  rendered  by  '  gluck '. 

1898  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  19  The  blood  glucked  at  the 
thrapple. 

Hence  GHu-cking  vil.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

^1847  LEICHHARDT  Overland  Exped.  ii.  29  The  glucking 
bird — by  which  name,  in  consequence  of  its  note,  the  bird 
may  be  distinguished — was  heard  through  the  night.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xvii.  120  A  mellow  glucking  sound,  .con- 
tinued long  afterwards. 

GHucogene,  -genie :  see  GLYOOGEN,  -GENIC. 
Glucose  (gl'»-k0"s).  Chem.   Also  glyeose.   [f. 
Gr.  y \vx-m  sweet  +  -OSE  2 :  see  note  s.v.  GLUCIC.] 
VOL.  IV. 
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a.  A  synonym  for  DEXTBOSE  or  grape-sugar ;  now 
chiefly  in  non-scientific  use  as  a  commercial  name 
for  dextrose  obtained  from  starch  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid.  b.  In  extended  sense :  Any  member 
of  the  group  of  sugars  having  the  common  formula 
C6H12O6,  and  including  dextrose  along  with  levu- 
lose,  mannitose,  galactose,  etc. 

1840  Turner's  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  6)  in.  969  Although  the 
identity  of  the  different  kinds  of  sugar  classed  under  the 
name  of  grape  sugar  or  glucose  be  generally  admitted.  1844 
HOBLYN  Diet.  Mai.,  Glucose,  another  name  for  starch 
sugar,  diabetic  sugar,  or  the  sugar  of  fruits.  1847  LEWES 
Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  II.  361  The  crystals  of  sugar  have  to  be 
decomposed  and  the  sugar  transformed  into  glucose.  1880 
Times  5  Oct.  4/6  Brewers  do  not  disdain  the  use  of  glucose. 

attrio.  1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Glucose  ferment,  the  ferment 
in  the  animal  body  which  is  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  glycogen  into  glucose.  1891  B'ham.  Instit  Mag.  Nov. 
163  Glucose  syrups. 

Hence  Gluco  sic  a.  [-10],  of  or  pertaining  to 
glucose. 

1860  Illvstr.  Land.  Nnus  23  June  614/1  On  the  glucosic 
fermentation  of  cane-sugar.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  766 
A  nitrogenous  body  playing  the  part  of  a  glucosic  ferment. 

Glucoside  (gl'/J-kdsaid).  Chem.  [f.  GLUCOSE  + 
-IDE.]  One  of  a  class  of  vegetable  substances  which 
being  treated  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis,  or  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  ferments,  are  resolved  into 
glucose  and  some  other  substance. 

1866  ODLINC  Anim.  Chem.  94  Tannin  is  a  glucoside  of 
gallic  acid.  1878  KINGZETT  Anim.  Chem.  32  All  glucosides 
yield  sugar,  and  many  starches  also  yield  sugar.  1895 
Naturalist  23  Amygdalin,  which  is  the  glucoside  of  the  oil 
of  bitter  almonds. 

OHucupicron :  see  GLYCYPICRON. 

Gluder,  Sc.  var.  GLOTHEB  v.,  Obs.,  to  flatter. 

Glue  (gl'«,  gl«),  sb.  Forms:  4-5  glu,  4-8 
glew(e,  (4  glyu,  5  glowe,  gluwe,  glew},  6  gleu), 
4-  glue.  [ad.  OF.  glu  (sense  i),  Pr.  gtut:—\a.te 
L.  glut-em,  fills  glue.] 

fl.  Bird-lime.     Also  Jig:  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  223  Flee  we  her  sentence 
as  heresie  or  fendis  glewe.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan',  zoo/i  Glu, 
of  festynge,  viscits.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  xcv.  (1482)  75 
They  made  engyns  with  glew  of  nettes.  1704  Collect.  Voy. 
(Churchill)  III.  26/1  Who  . .  take  so  many  [birds]  with  Glue 
or  Nets. 

2.  A  hard,  brittle,  brownish  gelatin,  obtained 
by  boiling  the  hides  and  hoofs  of  animals  to  a  jelly; 
when  gently  heated   with  water,  it  is  used  as  a 
cement   for   uniting   substances.      Fish-glue    (see 
FISH  si.l  7).   Dutch  or  Flanders  glue  :  a  very  fine 
kind  of  glue.    Lip  or  month-glue :  a  compound  of 
glue  and  sugar,  which  can  be  used  by  moistening 
with  the  tongue. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's^  Cintrg.  135  As  it  were  two  bordis  weren 
ioyned  togidere  with  cole  or  with  glu.  1456  Tintinhull 
Churchw.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  187  It.  in  gluwe  ad  idem 
opus  [bookbinding].  ,iiijd.  c  1520  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III. 
206  Item  pro  j  lib.  le  glew,  yl,  1594  PLAT  Jeuiell-ko.  I.  30 
Dippe  your  hande  in  molten  glewe.  1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz' 
Surf.  ii.  xxvi.  175  Just  as  glue  is  betwixt  two  boards  to  hold 
them  fast  together.  1712  tr.  Pomct's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  180 
Leaving  it  to  dry  . .  to  the  Consistence  of  Flanders  Glue. 
1768-74  TUCKER  LI.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  86  Awkward  joinings 
by  seams,  tenons,  nails,  and  glues,  betraying  the  imperfec- 
tions of  their  workman  to  the  eye.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's 
Chem.^  II.  293^  Every  substance  . .  an  infusion  of  which  can 

S -capitate  animal  glue,  possesses  a  tanning  property.    1846 
.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  II.  377  An  odour  of 
burned  horn  or  glue. 

3.  Used  loosely  for  any  substance  that  serves  as 
a  cement.     Marine  glue  (see  quot.  1876). 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xli.  7  Seiende  to  the  glyu,  It  is  good. 
£-1415  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  1232  He  sette  a  deppe  caudron  of 
bras,  A  manere  of  glowe  he  dyde  thare-inne.  c  1477  CAXTON 
Jason  81  And  wyth  this  glue  thou  shall  enoynte  the  mosels 
of  these  two  meruayllous  booles.  1617  MARKHAM  Caval. 
vi.  Ded.,  Whiles!  the  glew  of  Lime  and  Simant  shall  knit 
stones  together,  so  long  in  our  house  will  be  held  their 
memories.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Aliments  (1735)  192  The 
Flowers  of  Grains,  mix'd  with  Water,  will  make  a  sort  of 
Glue.  1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  15  note, 
The  marine  glue,  patented  by  Jeffrey  in  1842,  is  formed  by 
dissolving  one  pound  of  caoutchouc  in  four  gallons  of 
naphtha.  . .  Two  parts  of  shellac  are  then  added  to  one  part 
of  this  mixture. 

fb.  =Gun.  Also  cheriy-tree,  plum-tree  glue. 

1683  SALMON  Duron  Med.  i.  233  Cherry-tree,  or  Plum-tree 
Glew.     1802  PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  xix.  (ed.  2)  357  The  glue  or 
gum,  being  passed  through  these  minute  apertures,  forms 
Hairs  of  almost  imperceptible  fineness. 
\  c.  Bitumen,  pitch.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  vi.  14  With  ynne  and  with  oute  thow 
shalt  dijten  it  [the  ark]  with  glew.  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xv.  xxii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Also  here  [in  Babylon] 
was  a  toure,  be  mater  berof  was  brent  tyll  made  of  glewe. 
Ibid.  xvi.  xix.  (1495)  559  Glewe  is  slymy  gleue  of  the  erth 
{Bitumen  est  terra  agleba  limosa.]. 
fd.  =  See-glue  (see  BEE  7)  :  tr.  L.  gluten.  Obs. 

1694  ADDISON  Virgil  Misc.  Wks.  1726  I.  16  For  this  they 
hoard  up  glew.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  55  Th'  in- 
dustrious Kind,  .with  their  Stores  of  gatherd  Glue,  contrive 
To  stop  the  Vents  and  Crannies  of  their  Hive. 

&.  fig- 

1340  Ayenb.  246  He  him  ioineb  to  god  be  a  glu  of  loue. 
1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  48  Life  is  nothing 
else  but  as  it  were  a  glue,  which  in  man  fastneth  the  soule 
and  body  together.  1589  R.  BRUCE  Sertn.  (1843)  154  Love  is 
that  celestial  glue  that  conjoins  all  the  faithful  members  in 


GLUE. 

the  unity  of  one  mysticall  body.  1608  HIERON  Wks.  I.  717/2 
Dissoluethisglue,  by  which  my  affections  are  so  close  fa 
vnto  those  earthly  things,  a  1659  He.  HROWNRIG  Sfrm.(i6jA) 
II.  xvi.  205  Charity,  .'tis  the  glew  and  cement  of  the  World. 
1858  Lowsu.  Amcr.  Tract  Soc.  Prose  Wks.  1890  V.  9  We 
Americans  arc  very  fond  of  this  glue  of  compromise. 

4.  Soap-making.    A  name  for  the  condition  of 
soap  at  an  early  stage  of  its  manufacture  (see  quot.). 

1885  W.  L.  CARPENTER  Soap  ft  Candles  167  Practice  alone 
will  enable  the  operator  to  judge  of  the  completion  of  this 
first  operation,  called  'pasting'  (French  empatage)  ..  the 
soap  is  then  said  to  be  . .  in  a  '  hitch  '  or  '  glue '. 

5.  attrib.  and   Comb.    a.  simple   attributive,  as 
glue-bandage,  -brush,  -can,  -clichi,  -kettle,  -paper, 
-size ;  b.  objective,  as  glue-boiler,  -factor,  -maker. 
Also  glue-like  adj. 

1894  Westm.  Gaz.  29  Jan.  6/2  Wood  splints  were  placed 
across  the  bandages  and  firmly  wrapped  in  lint,  the  whole 
being  covered  by  a  "glue  bandage.  1755  JOHNSON,  "Glue- 
boiler,  one  whose  trade  is  to  make  glue.  1847  SMEATON 
Builder's  Man.  85  The  glue,  .does  not  drop  from  the  "glue- 
brush  as  water  or  oil.  1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  1 1.  367 
The  manufacture  of  the  "glue  cliches  is  now  an  easy  matter. 


mounted  by  a  "glue-kettle.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II. 
514  A  thin  watery  discharge  which  gradually  becomes  thick, 
viscid  and  'glue-like.  1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.,  Diseases  of 
"glue-makers.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  475 
He.  .forcibly  presses  the  "glue-paper  against  it. 

6.  Special  comb. :  glue-plant,  a  sea- weed,  Plo- 
caria  tenax  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885);  glue-stock, 
hides  used  as  material  for  glue ;  glue-water,  water 
in  which  glue  has  been  dissolved.  Also  GLUE-POT. 

1885  C.  T.  DAVIS  Leathtri.  55  All  stag,  tainted,  and  badly 
scored.. hides,  .must  go  at  two-thirds  price,  unless  they  are 
badly  damaged,  when  they  are  classed  as  "glue  stock.  1683 
PETTUS  Flcta  Min.  i.  (1686)  20  Moisten  them  [the  Ashes] 
with  strong-Beer. .or  with  a  ''Glew-water. 

Glue(gl'«,  gl"),^.  Forms:  3glywe-n,4gluwe, 
4-8  glew\e,  5  glu-yn,  glw-yn,  glyewe,  6-  glue. 
Also  pa.  pple.  4  i-glewed,  y-glywed.  [f.  the  sb. 
Cf.  f.gluer  (from  I3th  c.).] 

1.  trans.  To  join  or  fasten  (together)  with  glue, 
or  some  similar  viscous  substance.     Const,  on  or 
upon,  tooiunto.   Also  with  ad  vs.,  as  on,  together,  up. 

13. .  K.  Alis.  6180  A  clay  they  haveth . .  Therof  they  makith 
bour  and  halle..And  wyndowes  y-glywed  by  gynne  Never 
more  water  nocomuth  therynne.  £1386  CHAUCER  Syr.'s  T. 
174  The  hors  of  bras,  bat  may  nat  be  remewed,  It  slant  as  it 
were  to  the  ground  yglewed.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy 
I.  vi,  Theyr  tawes  togither  it  shall  glyewe.  1535  COVERDALE 
Ecclus.  xxii.  7  Who  so  teacheth  a  foole,  is  euen  as  one  that 

S'eweth  apotsherde  together.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  i.  41 
oe  too  :  haue  your  Lath  glued  within  your  sheath,  Till 
you  know  better  how  to  handle  it.  1680  MORDEN  Geog. 
Red.  (1685)  62  Rolls  of  paper,  Cut  into  long  scrowles, 
and  glu'd  . .  together.  1702  W.  J.  Bntyn's  Voy.  Levant 
xxxvii.  146  Several  Linnen  Clothes  glew'd  upon  each  other. 
1741  MONRO  Anat.  Jlones  (ed.  3)  290  The  Cartilage  seems 
to  glew  the  two  Bones  together.  1781  COWI-ER  Charity  50 
The  hand  . .  Was  glued  to  the  sword-hilt  with  Indian  gore. 
1850  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  Ser.  n.  V.  284  These  globules  are 
probably  composed  of  some  tenacious  mucus  with  which  to 
glue  the  egg  to  any  substance  on  which  it  may  happen  to 
settle.  1842-59  GWU.T  Archil,  (ed.  4)  579  The  way  in  which 
bodies  are  glued  up  together  for  different  purposes.  .Two 
boards  glued  up  edge  to  edge.  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Lect. 
Dis.  Women  xxviii.  (ed.  4)  228  The  ovaries  and  intestines 
and  broad  ligaments  and  parietal  pelvic  peritoneum  became 
glued  together. 

f  b.  To  involve  or  entangle  in  some  sticky  sub- 
stance (such  as  bird-lime),  so  as  to  impede  or  clog 
free  motion  (lit.  andyf^.).  Also,  to  constipate  (the 
bowels);  -GLUTINATE  ib.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  301  pe  kynge  [Louis] 
wiste  nou^t  how  faste  he  hadde  i-glewed  hym  self,  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  xxxi.  117  (Add.  MS.)  Wherfore  his  tethe  of 
the  oynement  were  so  glewed  [L.  (ed.  Oesterley)  gummo 
pleni  eranf\.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  II.  33  Duckes  meat  . . 
gleweth  or  bindeth  or  maketh  fast  the  bowelles  of  yong 
childer.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1634)  492  Those  silly 
harmlesse  beasts  indiscreetly  . .  ensnared,  glewed  . .  and 
shackled  themselves.  1691  DRYDEN  K.  Arthurm.u,  Heaven's 
birdlime  wraps  me  round,  and  glues  my  wings. 

c.  To  glue  up :  to  seal  up  as  with  glue ;  to  shut 
up  tightly,  f  Also  without  up. 

1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphice  82  Put  into  a  gallon  pot 
certain  plaits  of  clean  fine  lead . .  glewing  the  pot  with  clean 
Lome.  1817  COBBETT  Wks.  XXXII.  3  The  approaching 
Session  of  Parliament  will  open  millions  of  pairs  of  eyes, 
which  have  been  glued  up  by  false  alarms  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxx.  (1856)  258 
We  were  glued  up. 

2.  transf.  &nAJig.  To  cause  to  adhere  closely  or 
firmly ;  to  fix  or  attach  firmly  (as  if  by  gluing). 
Formerly  often  without  explicit  reference  to  the 
lit.  use,  esp.  in  sense  :  To  attach  in  sympathy  or 
affection.     Const,  as  in  I.     Also  with  up. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in.  671  Let  men  glewe  on  us  the 
name.  1547  Homilies  \.Contention  11859)  135  We  cannot  be 
joined  to  Christ  our  Head,  except  we  be  glued  with  concord 
and  charity  one  to  another.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  yi,  n.  vi.  5 
My  Loue  and  Feare,  glew'd  many  Friends  to  thee.  And 
now  I  fall,  a  1659  Bp.  BROWNRIG  Serm.  (1674)  II.  xxv.  314 
Prosperity  glues  us  to  this  life,  Amictions  loosen  us.  1700 


FOOTE  Lame  Lover  n.  Wks.  1799  II.  79  With  your  eyes 
glew'd  close  to  the  key-hole.    1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl. 
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GLUED. 

13  July,  She  now  began  to  glue  herself  to  his  favour  with 
the  grossest  adulation.  1821-30  LD.  COCKBURN  Man.  vi. 
(1874)  336  This  single  fact  glued  the  whole  Tories  together. 
1816  SCOTT  Woods!,  ix,  He  glued  the  huge  flagon  to  his  lips. 
1853  C.  BRONTE  WAWfe  nil  (1855)  121  Her  ear  having  been 
glued  to  the  key-hole.  .884  World  20  Aug.  15/2  Our  men 
are  taught  to  pound  along  automatically,  with  their  left  hand 
glued  to  their  trousers'  seams. 

1 3.  intr.  a.  To  stick  together  in  virtue  of  some 
inherent  property ;  to  adhere.  Also  fig.  b.  To 
admit  of  being  fastened  by  glue.  Obs. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  I.  66  A  roten  swerd  . .  tough  to 
glewe  ayeyn  though  hit  me  delue.  1607  MIDDLETON  /•/"'£ 
Hants  IV.  viii,  Here  be  five  on's;  let's  but  glue  together, 


will  glew  together,  with  its  own  Native  Balm. 

f  4.  trans.  To  daub  or  smear  with  glue  or  other 
viscous  substance.  Also  with  over.  ?  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  ii.  3  He  tok  a  ionket  of  resshen,  and 
glewide  it  with  glewishe  cley,  and  with  picche.  1398  TRE- 
VISA Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxviii.  (1495)  934  The  vessell  in 
the  whyche  Moyses  was  in  was  slewed  or  pytched.  1726 
LEONI  tr.  Albert!*  Archil.  I.  49/2  Swallows  ..  when  they 
build  their  Nests,  first  dawb  or  glue  over  the  beams  which 
are  to  be  the  foundation.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  vn.  532 
All  the  tar-beat  floor  Is  clogg'd  with  spatter'd  brains  and 
glued  with  gore. 

Glued  (gl'«d,  glwd),  ///.  a.  [f.  GLUE  v.  + 
-ED'.]  Fastened  with  or  as  with  glue;  also, 
smeared  with  glue. 

1705  ELSTOB  in  Hearne  Collect.  30  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  108 
Were . .  his  glew'd  tongue  let  loose.  1858  Skyring's  Builder's 
Prices  50  Glued  and  mitred  slips.  1890  A  nthony's  Photogr. 
Bull.  III.  74  Glued  thread  is  pasted  on  a  piece  of  heavy 
cardboard. 

Glue'-pot.  A  pot  in  which  glue  is  melted  by 
the  heat  of  water  in  an  outer  vessel. 

1483  CV>M.  Angl  160/1  A  Glew  pott,  glutinarium.  1599 
B.  JONSON  Eii.  Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  iv,  I  thinke  thou  dost 
Varnish  thy  face  with  the  fat  on't,  it  lookes  so  like  a  Glew-pot. 
a  1634  RANDOLPH  Muse's  Lookin^-gl.  m.  ii,  He,  with  the 
pegs  of  amity  and  concord,  (As  with  the  glue-pot  of  good 
government)  Joints  'em  together.  1678  MOXON  Mech. 
Exerc.  I.  102  Pour  it  into  your  Glew-pot  to  use,  but  let 
your  Glew-pot  be  very  clean.  Mod.  Put  the  glue-pot  on  the 
fire  at  once. 

Gluer  (gVii-3i,glii-3i).  [f.  GLUEW. +  -EB1.]  One 
who  glues. 

1483  Calh.  Angl.  160/1  A  Glevm.glutinarius.  1573-80 
BARET  Ah.  G  288  A  gluer,  glutinator.  1837  WALSH  tr. 
Aristoph.  Clouds  i.  v.  446  A  blackguard,  a  gluer-together 
of  lies. 

Gluey  (gl'«'i,  gl"'i),  a.  Forms  :  4-5  gluwy, 
6-7  glewey,  glewie,  gluie,  6-8  gluy,(7  gleiwye, 
8  gleuwy),  5-9  glewy,  8-  gluey,  [f.  GLUE 
sb.  +  -T  1.]  Resembling  glue ;  having  the  properties 
of  glue ;  full  of,  or  smeared  with,  glue ;  viscous, 
glutinous,  sticky.  In  early  use  :  f  Bituminous. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xiv.  10  The  wodi  valei  forsothe  had 
manye  pyttis  of  gluwy  [».r.  glewyche]  cley.  1398  TREVISA 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  Ivii.  (1495)  172  In  the  fyrste  joynynge  of 
the  bones  is  a  maner  of  glewy  and  glemy  moysture.  <:  1420 
Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  75  And  loke  yf  hit  [a  clod]  be  glewy, 
tough  to  trete.  1587  HARRISON  England  11.  xxi.  (18771 T-  333 
There  is  a  kind  of  glewie  matter  which  holdeth  birds  so 
fast  as  birdlime.  1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Arth.  iv.  104  Part  is 
spun  in  silken  Threads,  and  Clings  Entangled  in  the  Grass  in 
glewy  Strings.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VIII.  99 
Letting  fall  upon  them  a  few  drops  of  gluey  matter  with 
which  their  bodies  are  provided.  1884  J.  COLBORNE  Hicks 
Pasha  180  A  crass,  gluey  substance  filled  his  throat. 

Comb.  1866-7  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jmls.  (1873)  I.  viii.  196 
Gluey-looking  gum. 

transf.  suvijfig.  c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManJiode  IV.  xiii.  (1869) 
183  Fill  of  cley  and  arestinge,  and  glewy  isbilke,  ofwordlich 
richesse  of  wurshipe,  of  strengthe  of  idel  fairnesse.  1649 
G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.  To  Rdr.  18  Till  waken'd  by  the 
Clangor  of  fresh  Quarts  It  breake  the  Gleiwye  Prison,  and 
vp-starts  A  fresh.  1663  COWLEY  C-utter  Coleman  St.  i.  Wks. 
1710  II.  813,  I  will  not  have  one  Penny  of  the  Principal  pass 
through  such  glewy  Fingers.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1852)  II.  446  It  is  possible  to  gam  the  art  of  grasping  our 
ideas  without  letting  them  grasp  upon  the  mind,  or  take 
such  gluey  hold  as  that  we  cannot  wipe  off  at  pleasure. 

Hence  Qlue-yness,  the  quality,  condition,  or  state 
of  being  gluey. 

1611  COTGR.,  Glueur,  glewinesse,  clamminesse.  1659  tr- 
Comenius'  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  x.  marg..  Which  . .  ropeth  out 
by  reason  of  its  clamminess  or  gluiness.  1727  in  BAILEY 
vol.  II,  Gluiness.  1733  CHEYNE  Ene.  Malady  i.  iii.  §  2 
(1734)  16  This  Class  ofnervous  Disorders  seems  . .  to  arise 
from  a.  .Glewyness  or  Viscidity  of  the  Animal  Juices. 

Glufe,  Glufer,  obs.  ff.  GLOVE,  GLOVER. 

aiuff,  OUuffe,  obs.  ff.  GLOVE,  GLJFF  ». 

t  Glug,  sti.l  Obs- '     [cf.  GLUB!.]     A  clod. 

1382  WYCLIF  yob  xxviii.  6  Place  of  a  safyr  is  stones,  and 
the  gluggis  [1388  clottis;  L. glebx\  of  hym  gold. 

Glug  (glpg)>  sb*  [echoic :  cf.  GLUCK  sb.]  A 
word  formed  to  imitate  an  inarticulate  sound  (see 
quots.).  Also  redupl.  glug-glug. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  55  Pretty  bottle,  says 
Sganarelle,  how  sweet  are  thy  little  glug  glugs.  1843  LEVER 
J.  Hinton  vi.  (1878)  38  Glug,  glug,  glug,  flowed  the  bub- 
bling liquor.  1882  G.  MACDONALD  Castle  Warlock  xv.  (18831 
83  Lord  Mergwain  listened  to  the  glug-glug  in  the  long 
neck  of  the  decanter.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa 
275  While  hesitating  as  to  where  was  the  next  safe  place  to 
plant  their  feet,  the  place  that  they  were  standing  on  went 
m  with  a  glug. 

Glug  (gl»g),  v.     [echoic  :  cf.  GLUCK  v.]    intr. 
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To  make  the  sound  rendered  by  'glug'.     Hence 
Glu'gging  vlil.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1895  W.  WRIGHT  Palmyra  f,-  Ztn.  xxviii.  343  Their  voices, 
a  kind  of  glugging  bark,  seemed  borrowed  from  the  camel. 
1897  Westm.  Gai.  6  Mar.  xfi  The  . .  '  glugging '  of  the 
liquor  as  it  trickled  down  his  throat. 

Gluif,  obs.  Sc.  f.  GLOVE. 

Gluing  (gl''''in,  g'"''1))'  v^l.  sb.  [f.  GLUE  v.  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GLUE  ;  also  corner. 

1395  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vn.  Ixx.  (1495)  29°  Some 
medycynes  percen  humours  with . .  glewynge  and  thurstynge 
..  as  Mirabolianis.  £1440  Promp.  Pan'.  200/1 .  Gluynge 
to-gedyr,  conglutinacio,  conviscacio.  1573-80  in  BARET 
Alv.  G  292.  1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Plodding  Stud. 
(Arb.)  72  His  disposition  of  them  is  as  iust  as  the  Book- 
binders, a  setting  or  glewing  of  them  together.  1703  T.  N. 
City  $  C.  Purchaser  29  They  first  Joint,  and  Glue  the 
Boards  ..  which  Gluing  being  dry,  they  ..  Plane.  1890 
A  thenxum  25  Oct.  547/3  When  this  gluing  has  been  care- 
fully done,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  layers. 
b.  atlrib.,  as  gluing-matter.  -sited. 

1:1440  Promp.  Parv.  200/1  Gluynge  matere,  as  paste.. 
gluten.  1898  B.  REDWOOD  Rep.  Schibaiejfs  Petrol. 
Refinery  13  One  wooden  building  used  as  a  cooperage  and 
gluing  shed,  provided  with  the  usual  fittings. 

t  Gluing,///-  <*•  Oos-  [f.  GLUE  ».  + -ING  2.] 
Adhesive. 

157*  HULOET  (ed.  Higins),  Glewyng,  or  glewy  .  .glutino- 
sns.  1587  GOI.OIHG De Mornay  xxiv.  (1617)  4i3The  glewing 
vanities  that  sticke  so  fast  to  vs.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  vi 


ig  also  of  a  certain  clammy  and 
glewing  quality. 

Gluish.  (gl'w'if,  gl«'ij).  a.  [f.  GLUE  si.  + 
-ISH.]  Somewhat  resembling  glue  ;  having  some 
of  the  properties  of  glue. 

1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  ii.  3  He  . .  glewide  it  with  glewishe 
cley.  1519  HORMAN  Vvlg.  i78b,  If  it  [earth]  be  gluishe  . . 
it  is  a  token  of  a  fatte  grounde.  1574  NEWTON  Health 
Mag.  46  They  loose  muche  of  their  toughe  clamminesse 
and  glewish  humoure.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  438  A 
fish  there  is  named  Icthyocolla,  which  hath  a  glewish  skin. 
1763  Nat.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  91/2  The  floor  . .  was  thick 
smeared  with  a  glueish  moisture.  1847  in  CRAIG  ;  and  in 
mod.  Diets. 

fie.  a  1653  GOUGE  Comm.  Heb.  m.  (1655)  59  This  world 
hath,  .agluish  quality  to  hold  them  close  to  it. 

Comb,  a  17*2  LISLE  Huso.  (1752)  177  A  very  thick-rinded, 
and  cold  glewtsh-floured  barley. 

Hence  Glxvishness,  the  quality  of  being  gluish. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  655  Some  part  of  amends 
made  by  the  rare  clammy  glewishnesse  of  the  same. 

Glum(gl#m),  sb.  rare.  Also  6  glome,  glumme. 
[f.  GLUM  v.  or  a. ;  cf.  GLOOM  sb.] 

1 1.  A  sullen  look.   Obs. 

1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  111%  She  loked  hawtly,  and 
gave  on  me  a  glum,  There  was  amonge  them  no  worde  then 
but  mum.  a  1529  —  Bowgc  ofCourte  80  On  me  she  gaue 
a  glome  [rimes  with  come  ?'!>.]  With  browes  bente.  1530 
PALSGR.  225/2  Glumme,  a  sower  loke,  rechigiie, 

2.  Glumness,  sullenness.  nonce-use. 

1825  LOCKHART  in  Scn/t's  Fam.  Lett.  (1894)  II.  323  It  is 
much  that  the  seven  members  have  gone  through  it  all 
without  anything  even  like  a  single  flash  of  glum. 

Glum  (gl»m),  a.  Also  6  glumme,  glomme. 
[Related  to  GLUM  v.  and  GLOOM  v. ;  cf.  LG.  glum 
turbid,  muddy.] 

1.  Of  persons :  Sullen,  frowning ;  having  an  air 
of  dejection  or  displeasure,  esp.  in  phr.  to  look 
ghim ;  also/o  look  glum  on  (a  person,  action,  etc.). 

1547  SALESBURY  Welsh  Diet.,  Giur,  glumme,  lowring. 
1556-8  PHAER  /F.neid  iv.  K  ij  b,  She  hym  beheld  w<  loking 
glomme,  With  rollyng  here  and  there  her  eyes,  and  still  in 
sylens  domme.  1567  DRANT  Horace's  Ep.  To  Rdr.,  If.. 
they  will  by  worde  of  mouthe  be  answered,  then  wellfayre 
my  laste  shootanchor,  glum  silence.  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words 
21  To  be  Glittn,  to  look  sadly  or  sowrly,  to  frown  . .  A  word 
common  to  the  vulgar  both  in  North  and  South.  1676 
ETHEREDGK  Man  of  Mode  n.  i.  (1684)  16  You  need  not  look 
so  glum,  Sir.  1678  RYMER  Tragedies  3  And  not  Athens 
only,  but.. so  austere  and  glum  a  generation  as  those  of 
Sparta  . .  agreed  the  same  honour  to  these  Athenian  Poets. 
1755  JOHNSON,  Glum,  a  low  cant  word  formed  by  corrupt- 
ing gloom.  vrji  FOOTE  Maid  of  B.  III.  Wks.  1799  II. 
229  You  all  sit  as  silent  and  glum  —  why,  can  t  you 
speak  out  ?  1786  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  6  Oct.,  The  moment 
he  sees  any  one  that  he . .  dislikes,  he  assumes  a  look  of  glum 
distance  and  sullenness.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824) 
123  [He]  is  as  glum  and  grim  and  cynical  as  his  master. 
1849  THACKERAY  Lett.  4  Sept.,  I  ought  not  to  show  you  my 
glum  face  or  my  dismal  feelings.  1887  BESANT  The  World 
•went  xiii.  108  [He]  sat  glum,  and  presently  grew  impatient 
and  went  out. 

quasi-<z</z>.  1796  R.  BAGE  Hcrinsprong  xii,  I  suppose  at 
that  time  I  might  answer  rather  glum. 

2.  Of  things:  Gloomy,  dark;  dismal.  Now  only 
fig.  from  sense  I. 


abate  his  pride.  1648  EARI.  WESTMORELAND  Otia  Sacra. 
(1879)  6  The  Glum  And  horrid  beat  of  Thunders  Drum  We 
hear  or  see.  1848  THACKERAY  Lett,  i  Nov.,  We  walked  in 
the  park,  .surveying,  .the  glum  old  bridge. 

3.  Comb.,  as  glum-Kke,  -looking  adjs. 

1756  MRS.  CAI.DERWOOD  Jrnl.  viii.  (1884)  219  Mr.  Burrage 
was  a  glum-like  carle.  1866  Sat.  Rev.  26  ftlay  617/1  The 
air  of  the  glum-looking  Englishman . .  surveying  mankind  at 
a  ball  in  Paris.  1888  ANNA  K.  GREEN  Behind  Closed  Doors 
vi,  She  was  afraid  to  risk  herself  with  such  a  glum-looking 
customer.  .1  suppose. 

Glum,  v.    Ol>s.  exc.  dial.     Also  5  glom,  5-6 


GLUMMY. 

glome,  6  glumme.  [var.  olglo(u}mbe,  GLOOMS.] 
intr.  To  look  sullen ;  to  frown,  scowl. 

c  1460  Toiunelcy  Myst.  xxx.  596  Sir,  I  trow  thai  be  dom 
somtyme  were  full  melland  ;  Will  ye  se  how  thai  glom.  1509 
HAWES  Past.  Pleas.  (Percy-  Soc.)  166  Upon  me  he  gan  to 
loure  and  glum.  1530  PALSGR.  568/2  It  is  a  sower  wyfe, 
she  is  ever  glomyng.  a  1547  SURREY  in  Tottel's  Mist:. 
(Arb.)  27  [He]  hath  his  home  Not.  .as  a  den  vncleane  :  Nor 
palacelyke,  wherat  disdayn  may  glome.  1598  Tom  Tyler  ff 
Wife  (1661)  5  He  shall  be  soon  appeased,  If  either  he  gaspeth 
or  glometh.  1876  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.,  If  thou  doesn't  want 
it,  say  thou  doesn't  :  thou  need  not  go  and  glum  over  it. 

GlumaceOUS  (gl'w-,  gl«rn?-j3s),  a.  [f.  GLUME 
+  -ACEOUS.]  Of  the  nature  of  glumes ;  bearing 
glumes.  Also,  belonging  to  the  N.O.  Glnmacece 
of  plants,  which  includes  the  grasses  and  sedges. 

1828-32  in  WEBSTER  (citing  BARTON).  1830  LINDLEY  Nat. 
Syst.  Bot.  255  [Of  Xyridese]  Calyx  glumaceous,  3-Ieaved. 
1846  M'CuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  103  Several 
alpine  grasses  and  other  glumaceous  plants.  1854  S.  THOM- 
SON Wild  Fl.  i.  (ed.  4)  60  The  perianth,  composed  of  six 
glumaceous  pieces.  1872  OLIVER  Klem.  Bot.  i.  v.  58  MOHK- 
cotyledons  . .  with  chaffy  glumes  or  scale-like  bracts  enclos- 
ing the  flower,  hence  called  Glumaceous. 

Glnmal  (.gl'w-,  gl«'mal),  a.  [f.  GLUME  +  -AL.] 
=  prec. :  Lindley's  name  for  an  '  alliance '  of 
glume-bearing  endogens  (see  ALLIANCE  sb.  6). 
Also  Olu  mal  sb.,  a  member  of  this  alliance. 

1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  105  Glmnales,  the  Glumal 
Alliance. . .  Natural  orders  of  Glumals. 

Oluman,  obs.  form  of  GLEEMAN. 

Glume  (gl'tfin*  gl«m).  Bot.  [ad.  L.  gluma 
(rare)  hull,  husk  (of  grain)  ;  cf.  F.  glume.]  One  of 
the  chaff-like  bracts  which  form  the  calyx  or  outer 
envelope  in  the  inflorescence  of  grasses  and  sedges; 
the  husk  of  com  or  other  grain. 

t'577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  (1586)  26  b,  Gluma  is 
the  huske  of  the  come  whose  top  is  the  aane.  1699  /'/'/'/. 
Trans.  XXI.  300  Each  gluma  or  husk  terminates  in  three 
Awns,  two  of  which  are  even,  the  other  somewhat  longer.] 
1789  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  u.  (1791)  9  note,  The  chaffy 
scales  of  the  calyx,  .and  the  glume  in  some  Alpine  grasses 
..  grow  into  leaves.  1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  (ed.  a) 
888  Rye-grass  ..  is  now  cut  ..  when  it  is  just  coming  into 
flower ;  and  therefore  to  collect  the  glumes  or  empty  husks 
can  be  of  no  use  as  seed.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  Isl.  Life 
472  Their  seeds,  often  enveloped  in  chaffy  glumes.  1896 
EDMONDS  Bot.  for  Beginners  85  Each  flower  [of  wheat]  is 
contained  within  a  flowering  glume  and  a  pale. 

!|  Gltuuella  (gl'w-,  gl«me'la).  Bot.  [mod.L. 
dim.  of  gluma  GLUME.]  An  inner  glume  or  palea. 

1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  VI.  43  Each  flower  usually 
consists  of  two  dissimilar  valvelets  called  glumellas. 

Glume-lie.  Bo/,  rare.  [cf.  F.  glumiHe.]  -  prec. 

1836  GRAY  Elan.  Bot.  iv.  §  i.  158  [Grasses)  Each  flower 
U  provided  with  a  pair  of  bracts  of  a  second  order,  or 
bracteoles,  much  resembling  the  glumes  . .  which  may  be 
termed  glumelles  or  pales. 

Glnmellule  (gl'w-,  gl«me'li«l).  Bot.  [ad. 
mod.L.  glfimellula,  dim.  of  GLUMELLA;  cf.  F. 
glumellule.]  One  of  the  scales  frequently  found 
at  the  base  of  the  ovary  in  grasses ;  a  lodicule. 

1861  BENTLEY  Bot.  193  Each  flower  has  . .  frequently  at 
the  base  of  the  ovary,  .two  or  more  little  scales,  also  of  the 
nature  of  bracts,  which  are  generally  termed  squamulx, 
glumellules,  or  lodicnlz. 

Glumly  (glP'mli),  adv.  [f.  GLUM  a.  +  -LT  2.] 
In  a  glum  manner. 

1805  Mom.  Citron,  in  Spirit  Pull.  Jrnls.  (1806)  IX.  308 
His  thumbs  thus  glumly  twirling.  1851  D.  JEKROLD  St. 
Giles  xx.  206  '  Walk  ! '  echoed  Tangle,  looking  glumly.  1886 
CHURCH  Let.  ii  Nov.  in  Life  tr  Lett.  (1894)  321  We  sat 
glumly  at  our  breakfasts  every  morning. 

Glumme,  obs.  form  of  GLUM. 

t  Glum-metal,  local.  Obs. 

1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  iv.  152  The  stone  ..  call'd  Glum- 
metall,  about  Bradwall . .  which  . .  though  as  hard  to  digg  as 
any  rock  ;  yet  the  Air,  rains,  and  frosts,  will  mollify  it  so,  that 
it  will  run  as  if  it  were  a  natural  Lime. 

f  Glu'mminjf,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  GLUM  v.  + 
-ING!.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GLUM. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  35  And  so  there  was  never 
pees  betwene  hem,  but  ever  glomyng,  louring,  and  chiding. 
,t  1529  SKELTON  Col.  Cloute  83  And  as  for  theyr  connynge, 
A  glommynge,  and  a  mummynge,  And  make  therof  a  jape. 
a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  1. 1.  (Arb.)  12,  I  haue  yond  espied 
hym  sadly  comming,  And  in  loue  for  twentie  pounde,  by 
hys  glommyng.  1575  Gamtn.  Gurton  III.  iii,  \Vhat  deuill 
woman,  plucke  vp  your  hart,  &  leue  of  al  this  gloming. 

f  Glu'mming,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  GLUM  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  looks  glum  or  sullen. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  94  But  declyne  from  his 
company,  with  glummynge  or  froward  manner.  1549 
CHALONER  Krastn.  on  Folly  C  j,  Who  would  . .  serche  the 
maner  of  living  of  those  soure  and  glommyng  gods  ?  1572 
tr.  Buchanan's  Detect.  Mary  N  ij,  There  was  all  the  way  a 
sad  glumming  silence.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  G  296. 

t  GlU'mmish,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  gloommish. 
[f.  GLUM  a.  +  -ISH.]  Somewhat  gloomy. 

1573  TWYNE  /Eneid  xi.  K  k  ij  b,  An  Ilex  tree  with  glum- 
mish  darkish  shade  bespreddes  the  same,  that  none  may 
see.  1583  STANYHURST  SEneis  in.  (Arb.  (91  His  one  light, 
That  stood  in  his  lowring  front  gloommish  malleted  onlye, 
Like  Greekish  tergal  glistring.  1589  R.  ROBINSON  Gold. 
Mirr.  (Chetham  Soc.)  i  And  Boreas  breth  was  blacke,  and 
glummish  chill. 

Glummy  (gl»'mi),  a.  [f.  GLUM  a.  >>  -T  1.]  \  a. 
Gloomy  (obs.).  b.  Glum. 

1580  E.  KNIGHT  Tryal  Truth  27  It  can  not  be  denyed,  but 
that  such  casual  hlastes  may  happen,  as  are  most  too  be 
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feared,  when  the  welher  waxeth  darke  and  glunimy.  1884 
L.  L.  ALCOTT  in  Clir.  Treasury  Jan.  21/1  A  smile  ..  touch- 
ing the  glummiest  face  like  a  streak  of  sunshine. 

Glumness  (glo-mnes).  [f.  GLUM  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  of  being  glum. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Glumness  [printed  Chilliness],  Sul- 
lenness  in  Looks.  1786  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  n  Nov., 
He  made  us  amends  for  the  glumness  of  Colonel  Golds- 
worthy.  1874  Daily  News  2  June  5/5  He  was  continually 
on  the  look-out  for  boon  companions  who  could  enliven 
the  glumness  of  his  official  mansion. 

Glumose  (gl'« -,  gl«mJo-s),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
glumdsus,  f.  gliima  GLUME.]  Furnished  with  a 
glume  or  husk. 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bol.,  Glnmosits  J2os  . .  a  glumose 
flower,  is  a  kind  of  aggregate  flower,  having  a  filiform 
receptacle,  with  a  common  gjume  at  the  base.  1806  GALPINE 
Brit.  Bat.  C  i  b,  Kl[owersJ  inferior.. glumose. 

So  f  Glnmo'sity.   Obs.  rare  -  *. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Rcnou's  Disp.  164*  That  the  exterior 
shell  and  all  glumosity  may  be  excussed. 

Glumous  (gl'tt-,  gl;J-mas),  a.  [f.  GLUME  + 
-CDS.]  =  GLUMOSE. 

1828-32  in  WEBSTER  (citing  MARTYN)  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Glump  (gl»mp),  sb.  dial.  [f.  GLUMP  z>.]  a. 
A  sulky  person,  b.  //.  (See  quots.) 

a.  1804  TARRAS  Poems  131  A  peevish  girnin  glump.  1825 
JAMIESON,  Glump,  Gliimph,  a  sour  or  morose  person. 

b.  1823  JAMIESON  s.v.,  In  tlte  glumps,  in  a  gloomy  state, 
out  of  humour.     1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Clumps, 
sulks.    '  Down  in  the  glumps ',  sulky,   '  glumpy '.     1893 
Northumbld.  Gloss. ,  Glumps,  the  sulks. 

Glump  (glomp),  v.  dial.  [Of  obscure  form- 
ation ;  cf.  GLUM,  GLOP,  DUMP,  GRUMPY,  etc.]  intr. 
To  sulk,  be  glnm  or  sullen.  Also  CHu'mping  vbl. 
sb.  and  ///.  a. 

c  1746  Exiiioor  Scolding  (E.  D.  S.)  39  Ya  gurt  chounting, 
grumbling,  glumping  . .  Trash.  Wilmot.  Don't  tell  me  o' 
gjumping.  1802  R.  ANDERSON  Cumberld.  Ball.  37  Neist 
time  we  met,  he  glump'd  and  gloom'd,  And  turn'd  pis  head 
anither  way.  1804  TAKRAS  Poems  52*  Glumpin  wi'  a  sour 
disdain.. She  wi'  a  youl  began  to  mourn.  1876  Whitby 
Gloss.,  s.v.,  '  Pray  thee,  what's  thou  glumping  at.' 

Glumpish.  (gl»-mpij),  a.  Chiefly  dial.  [f. 
GLUMP  sb.  or  v.  +  -ISH.]  =  GLUMPY. 

iSooHtLLNA  WELLS  Constantia  Neville  II.  139  Jerrysaid 
he  was  glumpish,  and  in  his  airs.  1802  MRS.  JANE  WEST 
Infidel  Fatlur\.  26  Her  father  and  mother,  .were,  .glumpish 
awkward  beings.  1860  GEO.  ELIOT  Mill  mi  Fl.  vi.  iv,  '  'An 
it  worrets  me  as  Mr.  Tom  'ull  sit  by  himself  so  glumpish, 
a-knittin'  his  brow,  an'  a  lookin'  at  the  fire  of  a  night.' 
1869  E.  FARMER  Scrap  Bk.  (ed.  6)  46  He  sits  glumpish 
and  moody. 

Glumpy  (gltf-mpi),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -v  1.  Cf. 
GKUMPY.J  Glum,  sullen,  sulky. 

1780  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  June,  I  began  to  be  monstrous 
glumpy  upon  this  last  speech,  which  indeed  was  impertinent 
enough.  1800  A.  CARLYLE  Autobiog.  347  Armstrong  was 
naturally  glumpy.  1853  Miss  SEWELL  Experience  Lift! 
xix.  189  You  are  not  used,  Sally,  to  look  glumpy  because 
your  head  aches.  1881  E.  J.  WORBOISE  Sissie  xlvii,  Mr. 
Brooke  was  certainly  glumpy,  and  inclined  to  snap  and 
snarl  at  everything  his  wife  presumed  to  say. 

Hence  Qlu'mpily  adv. 

1864  M.  EYRE  Lady's  Walks  in  S.  France  v.  (1865)  64, '  I 
knew  that  before  ',  said  I,  rather  glumpily.  1884  Punch  19 
July  35/1  '  'Ave  told  you  afore  ',  he  said,  glumpily,  to  Mr.  T. 

Glunch  (gl»nj),  v.  Sc.  Also  glunsh.  [Cf. 
GLUM  a.  and  CLUNCH  a.  2.]  intr.  To  look  sour 
or  glum ;  esp.  in  phrase  to  glunch  and  gloom. 

1719  RAMSAY  Ep.  to  Jos.  Arbuckle  v,  But  when  ane's  of 
his  merit  conscious,  He's  in  the  wrang,  when  prais'd,  that 
glunshes.  1786  BURNS  Earnest  Cry  25  Does  ony  great 
man  glunch  and  gloom  ?  Speak  out,  an'  never  fash  your 
thopm  !  1890  'P.  GUSHING'  Bull  i'  tK  Thorn  I.  ix.  204 
This  failed  to  satisfy  Crump.  He  glunched  and  gloomed 
and  spat  out  some  hot  oaths. 

Hence  Glunch  sb.,  a  sour  look;  Glunch  a.,  sulky. 

1786  BURNS  Sc.  Drink  xvii,  Wha  twists  his  gruntle  wi'  a 
glunch  O'  sour  disdain.  1816  SCOTT  A  ntiq.  ix,  '  But  what's 
the  use  o'  looking  sae  glum  and  glunch  about  a  pickle 
banes '/ 

t  Glunimie.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  glune-amie, 
glunyieman.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  some  Gaelic 
phrase  often  heard  from  Highlanders.]  A  Lowland 
name  for  a  Highlander. 

a  1745  MESTON  Poet.  Wks.  (1767)  115  Upon  a  time.  .Some 
Glunimies  met  at  a  fair,  As  deft  and  tight  as  ever  wore 
A  durk,  a  targe  and  a  claymore.  1825  JAMIESON,  Glunyie- 
iitan,  a  rough  unpolished  boorish-looking  man,  a  term 
generally  applied  to  a  Highlander.  Baritfs.  1828  SCOTT 
F.  M.  Perth  lii,  And  he  is  but  half  a  Highlander  neither,  and 
wants  a  thought  of  the  dour  spirit  of  a  Glune-amie. 

Glur,  var.  GLOBE  sb. 

tGlu.sk,  v.  Obs.-  o  [Derivation  obscure.] 
intr.  To  squint ;  implied  in  f  Glu-sker,  one  who 
squints ;  •(•  Glu  sking  vbl.  sb.,  squinting.  (Cf.  East 
Anglian  glusky  sulky,  in  Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia.*) 

c  1440  Promp,  Pan>.  200/2  Gluscare,  idem  quod,  glyare. 
Ibid.,  Gluskynge,  idem  quod  Glyenge  (K.  P.)  strabositas. 

Gluster,  obs.  form  of  CLUSTER  sb. 

tGlut,  s61  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  glut,  glout 
greedy,  gluttonous.]  =  GLUTTON. 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede^  67  What  glut  of  bo  gomes  may  any 
good  kachen,  He  will  kepen  it  hymself.  a  1400-50  A  lex- 
anifer  4552  Ane  [of  the  gods]  leris  }ow  to  be  licherus. .  Ane, 
to  be  gtindand  gluttis  &  glorand  dronkin. 

Glut,  sb."  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  gloute.  [a. 
OF.  glout  gulp,  sb.  related  to  gloutir,  GLUT  v*] 
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A  gulp  or  full  draught;  the  amount  (of  liquid) 
swallowed  at  a  gulp. 

'533  ELYOT  Cast.  Hclth  (154,)  41  b,  Let  him  drinke  a  lytel 
smal  biere  or  ale,  so  that  he  drinke  not  a  great  glut,  but  in 
a  lytel  quantity  1553  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  u. 
x.  223  Many  of  the  Tartarres  when  the  bodies  lie  fresshe 
bliedinge  on  the  grounde,  laye  them  downe  alonge,  and 
sucke  of  y«  bloud  a  full  gloute.  1658  R.  WHITE  tr.  Digby's 
Poivd.  Symp.  (1660)  31  Moving  sands,  which  covered  and 
buried  heretofore  at  one  glut  the  puissant  army  of  King 
Cambyses,  c  1785  y.  Thompson's  Man  23  And  for  a  con- 
tinual Diet-Drink,  take  five  great  Gluts  of  the  Decoction  of 
Mother  Wit  three  Times  a  Day.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm. 
II.  217  Should  the  horse  have  to  undertake  a  longer 
journey.. a  stinted  allowance  of  water  before  starting.. is 
requisite,  say  to  10  gluts.  1893  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Glut, 
a  drink.  'Tyek  a  glut  or  twee  an1  ye'll  be  bettor.' 

Glut  (glz>t),  s6.3    Also  6  glutte.     [f.  GLUT  ».i] 

1.  The  act   of  glutting  or  condition  of  being 
glutted  with  food,  etc. ;   full  indulgence  in  some 
pleasure,  ending  in  satiety  or  disgust ;  one's  '  fill ' 
of  something  which  finally  cloys  the  appetite; 
a  surfeit. 

1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  in.  3  Use  the  first  water  againe  for 
the  vehiculum  . .  because  the  same  hath  alreadie  receyved 
his  glutte  of  the  oyles.  i6oa  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  v. 
iv.  Wks.  1856  I.  137  Even  I  have  glut  of  blood.  1607  TOP- 
SELL  Four"/.  Beasts  (1658)  295  The  glut  of  provender  or 
other  meat  not  digested,  doth  cause  a  Horse  to  have  great 
pain  in  his  body.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature 
vi.  41  They  cannot  have  alwayes  their  glut,  their  fill,  and 
their  will  in  Sinne.  ti  1650  Bp.  BROWNRIG  Serin.  (1674)  I. 
xxvi.  346  This  glut  of  wealth,  and  a  full  satiety  of  all  plea- 
sure, is  sinful.  1667  MILTON  F.  L.  x.  089  So  Death  Shall 
be  deceiv'd  his  glut,  and  with  us  two  Be  forc'd  to  satisfy 
his  ravenous  maw.  1723  POPE  Let.  to  Swift  12  Jan.,  A  Glut 
of  study  and  retirement  in  the  first  part  of  my  life,  cast  me 
into  this  [dissipation],  1815  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  1. 138 
We  got  two  hours'  glut  at  their  pheasants.  1868  BAIN  Ment. 
.5-  ilor.  Set.  in.  viii.  §  5  If  the  chief  fact  be  the  glut  of 
sensuality  and  of  power,  the  feeling  is  one  of  great  and 
acute  pleasure. 

trans/.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  589  Those  deep-throated 
Engins  . .  disgorging  foule  Thir  devillish  glut,  chain 
Thunderbolts  and  Hail  Of  Iron  Globes. 

fb.  //.  Obs. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Matt  out  of  Hum.  it.  iv,  Husbands 
must  take  heed  They  giue  no  gluts  of  kindness  to  their 
Wiues.  1628  JACKSON  Creed  vi.  i.  vL  §  2  The  gluts  or 
gushes  of  pleasure  may  at  one  time  be  much  greater  than 
another,  yet  still  transient,  never  consistent.  1692  K. 
L'EsTRANGE  Josephus  (ed.  5)  892  But  the  Gluts  and  the 
Loathings  of  an  irregular  Love  are  unaccountable. 

2.  A  supply  of  any  mercantile  commodity  which 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand ;  freq.  a  glut  in 
the  market. 

1594  PLAT  Jewell-lio,  in.  31  Buying  store  of  Roses  when 
you  finde  a  glut  of  them  in  the  market.  1662  PETTY 
Taxes  47  We  should  have  no  such  gluts  of  wool  upon  our 
hand.  1735  BERKELEY  Querist  App.  §  215  By  a  glut  of 
paper,  the  prices  of  things  must  rise.  1787  T.  JEFFEKSON 
Writ.  (1859)  II.  261  The  present  glut  is  occasioned  by  their 
importing  too  much.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  in.  xiv.  §  i 
(1876)  337  Dearth,  or  scarcity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  over- 
supply,  or,  in  mercantile  language,  glut,  on  the  other,  are 
incident  to  all  commodities.  1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ.  (ed.  3) 
viii.  79  As  a  rule,  the  phenomeno_n  of  a  glut  in  the  labour 
market  attends  any  great  exaltation  in  the  price  of  food. 

attrib.  1829  Blackiti.  Mag.  XXVI.  115  Low,  glut  prices 
are  highly  injurious  to  them. 

3.  An  excessive  quantity  or  number.     Now  rare. 
[1639  FULLER  Holy  War  i.  xvii.  (1640)  27  Seeing  the  world 

in  that  age  had  rather  a  glut,  then  famine  of  Saints.]  1653 
A.  WILSON  Jas,  I,  76  At  our  Kings  first  accesse  to  the 
Crown,  there  was  a  glut  of  Knights  made.  1742  RICHARD- 
SON Pamela  IV.  114  To  . .  patch  up  a  Drama  in  Italian,  in 
order  to  throw  in  a  Glut  of  minuitish  Airs.  1824  BYRON 
Juan  xv.  xxxiii,  They  have  at  hand  a  blooming  glut  of 
brides. 

4.  An  excessive  influx  of  water,  rain,  etc.    Now 
rare. 

1636  B.  JONSON  Discov.  (1640)  116  If  you  powre  a  glut  of 
water  upon  a  Bottle,  it  receives  little  of  it.  1661  J.  CHIL- 
DREY  Brit.  Baconica  47  Extream  gluts  of  rain,  or  lasting 
wet  weather.  1727  THOMSON  Summer  (ist  vers.)  494 
Collected  all  In  one  big  glut  . .  Th'  impetuous  torrent, 
tumbling  down  the  steep  Thunders.  1852  T.  THOMPSON 
Ann.  Influenza  (1863)  82  There  were  some  great  gluts  of 
rain  after  the  long  drought.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ. 
n.  x.  §  87  (1875)  268  These  currents  from  all  sides  lead  to 
a  wave  of  accumulation  where  they  meet — a  glut. 
fig.  1748  CHESTERF.  Lett.  11792)  I.  cxxxvii.  369  The  thaw 
has,  I  suppose,  by  this  time,  set  them  [letters]  at  liberty., 
and  you  will  receive  a  glut  ofthem  at  once. 

f  b.  An  excessive  flow  of  saliva,  bile,  etc.  Obs. 

1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  '08  Put  it  in  a  linen 

bag,  and  hold  it  to  thy  teeth,  and  shut  thy  mouth  while  one 

may  say  three  Pater  nosters,  then  open  thy  mouth,  and  let 

out  the  glutt.     1719  Acct.  Sickness  $  Death  Dr.  W—dw—d 

mArbuthnot'sMisc.Wks.(n$i)  1.179  Throughout  the  whole 

Tract  of  the  Intestines  there  was  nothing  remarkable,  besides 

an  exceeding  Flatulency,  and  great  Gluts  of  vitiated  Bile. 

1 5.  That  which  gluts  or  chokes  up  (a  channel). 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  I.  (1723)  44  The  Shells 

were  by  some  Glut,  Stop,  or  other  Means  arrested  in  their 

Passage.    1704  ADDISON  Italy  11705)  113  He  gathers  in 

his  tedious  Course  Ten  Thousand  Streams,  and  swelling 

as  he  flows,  In  Scythian  Seas  the  Glut  of  Rivers  throws. 

t  Glut,  sb.*  Obs.    [Alteration  of  gtit  GLEKT  sb., 

associated  with  GLUT  rf.3  (sense  i).]  =  GLEET  sb.  2. 

1611  MARKHAM  Country  Content.  (1649)  38  To  enseame 

your  hawke,  which  is,  to  cleanse  her  from  grease,  fat,  and 

glut.    1615  LATHAM  Falconry  (1633)  7  She  gathers  no  glut 

to  decay  her  stomacke. 

tGlut,  sb.a    Obs.  rare-1,     [fad.  Gr.  y\iarris 
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landrail  (?),  given  in  quot.  as  the  equivalent  term.] 
A  kind  of  bird  ;  ?  the  muff  or  whitethroat. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.tf.Win.  181  Gluts.  M  uff.  Glottidcs 
.  -They  feed  in  the  felines  upon  red  seedes,  bents  and  wormes. 

Glut  (glot;,  sb,*>  tahn.  or  dial.  [Perhaps  an 
altered  form  of  clut,  dial.  var.  of  CLEAT,  assimi- 
lated to  GLUT  z/.1 ;  related  to  GLUT  z>.3,  where 
'choked  or  glutted'  in  the  quot.  suggests  GLUT 
v.l  4.] 

1.  A  wedge  of  wood  or  iron  (see  quots.). 

1790  MARSHALL  Midi.  Cties.  II.  437  Glut,  a  large  wooden 
wedge.  1825  JAMIESON,  Gluts,  two  wedges  used  in  tem- 
pering the  plough.  The  end  of  the  beam  being  movable 
in  the  stilt  into  which  it  was  inserted,  these  wedges  were 
anciently  employed  in  raising  or  depressing  it.  1846  YOUNG 
Naut.  Diet.,  Glut,  a  piece  of  wood  inserted  as  a  fulcrum 
to  get  a  better  lever-power  on  any  thing,  or  inserted  be- 
neath the  thing  prized  in  order  to  prevent  its  recoil  when 
freshening  the  nip  of  the  lever.  1852  Newcastle  Mining 
Gloss.  (Northumbld.  Gloss.),  Glut,  a  piece  of  wood  to  ml 
up  behind  cribbing  or  tubbing.  1859  SEIDEL  Organ  140 
Wood  pipes  which  produce  a  tremulous  tone  are  remedied 
by  a  small  woodenglut  being  driven  into  the  wedge  of  the 
mouth.  1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Shipbvild.  viii.  145 1  he  edges 
which  are  to  be  welded  are  introduced  into  the  grooves  ofan 
H-shaped  piece  of  iron,  which  the  patentee  calls  a  '  glut '. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Glut,  a  small  brick  or  block  in- 
troduced into  a  course  to  complete  it.  1889  C.  T.  DAVIS 
Bricks  <fr  Tiles  (ed.  2)  285  The  plunger  is  then  at  or  about 
its  lowest  point,  and  a  '  glut ',  or  green  brick  is  placed  in 
the  mould  [etc.]. 

3.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 

1841  DANA  Sfatnan's  Man.  107  Glut,  a  piece  of  canvas 
sewed  into  the  centre  of  a  sail,  near  the  head.  It  has  an 
eyelet-hole  in  the  middle  for  the  bunt-jigger  or  becket  to  go 
through. 

Glut,  sb.t    A  kind  of  eel     (See  GLOAT  si?) 
Glut  (gl»t),  v.1    Also  4  (vbl.  sb.  gloutynge), 
glotye,  glotte.     [Prob.  f.  GLUT  j*.l  or  its  OF. 
source.] 

1.  trans .  To  feed  to  repletion ;  to  indulge  (appe- 
tite) to  the  utmost.     Chiefly  refl.  or  pass.    Const. 
•with,     t  Also  to  glut  up  (hunger). 

c 1315  [see  GLUTTING  vbl.  i*.>j.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  x. 
76  To  a-glotye  \Ilchester  MS.  glotye]  with  here  gurles. 
[See  AGLUT.]  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  99  That 
they  fele  theyr  stomackes  partly  hungry,  and  not  vtterly 
saciate  or  glutted.  1549  CHEKE  Hurt  Sedit.  (1569)  E  iv,  Ye 
haue  waxed  greedye  now  vpon  Cities,  and  haue  attempted 
mightie  spoyles,  to  glut  vppe  and  ye  coulde  your,  .hunger. 
1632  tr.  Bruefs  Praxis  Med.  407  As  they  are  forbidden 
to  glut  themselues,  so  they  must  not  be  altogether  fasting. 
1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  n.  497  Grim  Slaughter  strides  along 
Glutting  her  greedy  Jaws.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  4)  I.  116  There  are  other  persons  who  have  had  a  taste 
for  harder  substances,  and  have  glutted  themselves  with 
stones,  glass,  and  even  leaden  bullets.  1852  HAWTHORNE 
TangleTvood  T.,  Minotaur  (1879)  33  Destined  to  glut  the 
ravenous  maw  of  that  detestable  man-brute. 

trans/.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  259  Thou . .  shall  look  down 
and  smile,  While ..  I  ruin  all  my  Foes,  Death  last,  and  with 
his  Carcass  glut  the  Grave.  1713-20  POPE  Iliad  XXI.  337 
Stay,  and  the  furious  flood  shall  cease  to  rave  :  'Tis  not  thy 
fate  to  glut  his  angry  wave.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  I. 
626  Crew  and  cargo  glut  the  watery  grave,  a  1878  BRYANT 
Freeman's  Hymn  (Cent.),  Where  famine  never  blasts  the 
year,  Nor  plagues,  nor  earthquakes  glut  the  grave. 
b.  intr.  for  rejl. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  11.  74  Her  babes  were  brought  forth 
for  the  sword  to  glut  upon.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  n.  365 
Like  three  horses  that  have  broken  fence,  And  glutted  all 
night  long  breast-deep  in  corn,  We  issued  gorged  with  know- 
ledge. 

2.  Jig.  To  gratify  to  the  full  (in  earlier  use,  a  sense 
or  appetite  of  any  kind,  now,  esp.,  a  ferocious  or 
lustful  desire).     Also  to  glut  a  person,  his  eyes, 
etc.  with,  f  in  something. 

1549  SIR  J.  CHEKE  Hurt  o/  Sedition  (1569)  C  ij  b,  You. . 
are  better  contented  to  suffer  famine,  .to  glutte  your  lustes, 
than  [etc.],  1621  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  n.  iii.  in.  (1651)  323 
A  country  man  may  travel  from  kingdome  to  kingdome  . . 
and  glut  his  eyes  with  delightful  objects.  1632  E.  REYNOLDS 
Expl.  iio/A  Psalm  =87  To  glut  themselves  with  the  blpud 
of  his  people.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Poet.  Misc.  82  Where  idle 
boyes  may  glut  their  lustful!  taste.  1639  J.  S.  Ctodamas  31 
Not  content  to  glut  himselfe  in  such  sins  as  might  have 
some  excuse.  1662  PEPYS  Diary  23  Aug.,  My  Lady  Castle- 
maine  stood  over  against  us  upon  a  piece  of  White  Hall, 
where  I  glutted  myself  with  looking  on  her.  1696  tr.  Du- 
quesne's  troy.  E.  Ind.  124  Those  who  admire  shell-work, 
may  glut  their  fancy  here.  1743  J.  DAVIDSON  sEneid ix. 
289  We  have  glutted  ourselves  with  Vengeance  to  the  full. 
1835  LYTTON  flietizi  iv.  v,  My  employers  are  enough  to 
glut  your  rage  an'  you  were  a  tiger.  1853  KINGSLEY  ~Hy- 
patia  Pref.,  The  realms  of  nature  and  of  art  were  ransacked 
to  glut  the  wonder,  lust,  and  ferocity  of  a  degraded  populace. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  5.  317  His  ambition  was 
glutted  at  last  with  the  rank  of  Cardinal. 

b.  intr.  (and  t  rejl.)  To  take  one's  fill  of  think- 
ing, gazing,  etc.  on  something  ;  to  gloat  on.  Also 
to  long  greedily  for.  rare. 

1632  E.  REYNOLDS  Expl.  iioM  Psalm  310  By  gazing  and 
glutting  themselves  on  the  objects  of  the  world,  a  1639 
T.  CAREW  Poems  (1651)  81  Love  doth  with  an  hungry  eye 
Glut  on  Beauty.  Ibid.  87  Let  others  glut  on  the  extorted 
praise  Of  vulgar  breath.  &\LSpaniaras  iv.  i,  Yes,  Boabdll, 
seize  on  the  royal  power;  Thy  hand  gluts  for  it.  1870 
E.  H.  PEMBER  Trag.  Lesbos  x.  139  Dost  think  she  wants  I  o 
see  thy  dog's  eyes  glutting  on  her  t  Off  ! 

3.  To  overload  or  surfeit  with  food ;  hence,  to 
surfeit,  cloy,  or  sicken  with  excess  of  anything. 

Used  occas.   for:  To  exhaust  the  power  of  gratifying 
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desire  ;  opposed  to  sate,  which  implies  the  extinction  of  the 
desire  itself. 

1:1400  Destr.  Tray  11777  There  is  no  greuaunce  so  grete 
vndur  god  one,  As  the  glemyng  of  gold,  bat  glottes  bere 
hertis.  1530  PALSGR.  568/2,  I  glut  with  meate,  ye  englonttf. 
I  glut  one  with  to  moche  aboundance  of  any  thynge,  te 
assonuys.  There  is  no  carnall  pleasure  but  a  man  may  be 

•lutted  in  it.     IUd.,  I  glut  with    slepe,  je  assopis.     1577 

/AVTROUILLIER  Luther  on  Ep.  Gal.  286  When  the  Gos- 
pell  is  diligently  and  daily  preached,  many  being  glutted 
therwith  begin  to  loth  it.  1389  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  n. 
ix.  (Arb.)  96  The  ouer  busie  and  too  speedy  returne  of  one 
maner  of  tune,  [doth]  too  much  annoy  and  as  it  were  glut 
the  eare.  1618  LATHAM  2>iti  St.  Falconry  (1633)  22  Francke 
food  with  rest  breeds  imperfection,  and  glots  the  stomacke. 
1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Gonlarfs  Wise  Vieillard  103  This 
life  hath  many  commodities :  so  it  is  that  wee  may  be  full 
gorged,  satiated,  and  glutted  with  them.  1642  FULLER  Holy 
ft  Prof.  St.  iv.  i.  241  He  leaveth  his  Prince  alwayes  with 
an  appetite,  and  never  gluts  him  with  his  company.  1718 
PRIOR  Solomon  n.  95,  I  found  The  fickle  ear  soon  glutted 
with  the  sound.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  237 
Swallowing  their  blood  at  large  draughts,  and  seeming 
rather  glutted  than  satiated  with  its  abundance.  1803  JANE 
PORTER  Tkaddeus  ix.  (1831)  84  Some  straggling  Cossacks 
from  the  town . .  glutted,  but  not  sated,  with  blood.  1822 
HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  n.  xv.  (1869)  304  The  ear  is  cloyed 
and  glutted  with  warbled  ecstasies  or  agonies. 

4.  To  fill  (a  receptacle,  channel,  pipe,  etc.)  to 
excess;  to  choke  up;  to  saturate,  impregnate 
thoroughly  with  some  substance.  Now  rare. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  Alch.  VII.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  169  But  geve 
yt  not  so  much  that  thou  hyt  glut.  1570-6  LAMBARDE 
Peramo.  Kent  (1826)  118  The  abundance  of  the  light  sand 
(wherewith  the  Sea  hath  of  latter  yeeres  glutted  the  haven). 
1594  PLAT  JemellJta.  i.  46  Ground  . .  which  . .  hath  been 
glutted  with  salt  water.  1680  BOYLE  Scept.  Chem.  Ii.  126 
Sal  Tartar!  dulcify'd  by  Distilling  from  it  Spirit  of  Wine 
till  the  Salt  be  sufficiently  glutted  with  its  Sulphur.  1796 
C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  iv.  (1813)  47  When  manure  is  applied, 
the  ground  is  not  to  be  glutted  w_ith  dung.  1840  HOOD  Miss 
Kilmansegg,  Her  Fancy  Ball  vii,  With  light  all  the  square 
is  glutted.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  xi,  Crystals  grown 
where  ocean  gluts  Their  promontory's  breadth  with  salt. 

6.  To  overstock  with  mercantile  goods.  Chiefly 
to  glut  the  market. 

16*4  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  vi.  236  Some  of  the  rest . .  so 
glutted  the  market,  that  the  price  was  abated.  1687  A. 
LOVELL  Thevenot's  Trav.  in.  in  The  Dutch  carry  to  Japan 
. .  Cloves,  but  in  a  small  quantity  . .  that  the  Japanese  may 
not  be  glutted  with  them.  1757  Jos.  HARRIS  Coins  63  The 
Kuropean  markets  are  never  glutted  with  either  . .  gold  or 
silver.  1768  GRAY  Let.  Poems  (1775)  333  Dodsley  has  con- 
trived to  glut  the  town  already  with  two  editions  beforehand. 
1825  McCuLLOCH  Pol.  Econ.  11.  iv.  173  We  should  ere  long 
glut  the  market  of  the  world  with  our  commodities. 

Glut  (gl»t),  v*  [ad.  F.  glotir,  gloutir  (obs.) 
to  swallow:— L.  gluttire.]  trans.  To  swallow 
greedily,  gulp  down ;  also  to  glut  down,  in  (cf. 
ENQLUT,  used  earlier  in  this  sense).  Now  rare. 

1600  I.  LANE  Tom  Tel-troth  128,  I  pray  thee  stirre  my 
jawes  that  I  may  glut  it.  1610  SHAKS,  Temp.  i.  i.  63  Hee'l 
be  hang'd  yet,  Though  euery  drop  of  water  sweare  against 
it,  And  gape  at  widst  to  glut  him.  1666  G.  HARVEY  Mvrbt 
Angl.  xii.  138  Those  that  glut  down  such  immeasurable 
proportions  of  flesh.  1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide  VI,  320  iMS.I 
O  that  thou  [Earth]  would'st  Gape  and .  .glut  the  Murd'rer's 
in  !  1790  A.  WILSON  ist  Ep.  to  J.  Dobie  Poet.  Wks.  (1846) 
18  Tell  them  a  plan  o'  cent,  per  cent..  They'll  glut  yer  words 
like  hinee.  1861  LYTTON  &  FANE  Tannhanser  23  A  throb- 
bing  light  that  grows  and  glows  From  glare  to  greater  glare, 
until  it  gluts  And  gulfs  him  in. 

Glut(gl»t),w.3/Va*</.  [cf.GLUT^.8]  (Seequot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Ward-bk.  s.  v.,  Glut  used  [tread  is 
used  for]  to  prevent  slipping,  as  sand  and  nippers  glut  the 
messenger ;  the  fall  of  a  tackle  across  the  sheaves,  by 
which  it  is  choked  or  glutted. 

Glut-,  abbreviated  combining  form  of  GLUTEN 
used  in  the  formation  of  chemical  terms,  as  Qlnta- 
coTiic  a.,  derived  from  gluten  and  aconitine  ;  g. 
acid,  C5H6O4.  Qlata'mlc  or  Olutami  nic  a., 
derived  from  gluten  and  amidogen ;  g.  acid, 
C5H,NO4.  Gluta  mine  =  glittamic  amide.  Glu- 
ta-nio  a.,  in  g.  acid,  C5H5O5  (see  quot.).  Qlu- 
tarlc  a.,  derived  from  gluten  and  tartaric  acid 
(C9aH)2  (CHa)3.  Olu-tazine,  C6H6N2q2,  a 
white  crystalline  compound  derived  from  pyridine. 

1889  MUIR  &  MORLEY  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  II.  613  *Glut- 


acid  =  Glutamic  acid.  1897  Allbutts  Syst.  Med.  II.  788 
Lactic,  succinic,  glutamic,  and  aspartic  acids.  1885  Syd. 
Sac.  Lex.,  *Glutamin,  an  amide  of  asparagin  existing  in 
beet  root,  in  the  shoots  of  the  vetch,  and  the  pumpkin. 
Ibid.,  'Glntanic  acid,  a  substance  obtained  by  acting  on  a 
watery  solution  of  glutaminic  acid  with  a  current  of  nitrous 
acid  gas  . .  Also  called  oxyglutaric  acid.  Ibid.,  "Glutaric 
acid,  a  crystalline  substance  obtained  by  heating  glutanic 
acid  with  hydriodic  acid.  1889  MUIR  &  MORLEY  Watts' 
Diet.  Chem.  II.  614  Glutaric  acid,  normal  pyrotartaric 
acid.  Ibid.,  *Glutazine  —  di-oxy-zmido-pyndine. 

Glutseal,  gluteal  (gl'«-,  gl«tral),  a.  [f. 
GLUT.E-US  +  -AL.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  glutaei. 
_  1804  ABERNETHY  Surg.  Obs.  98  Cysts  . .  originally  formed 
in  the  . .  great  gluteal  muscle.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquefs 
Anat.  197  The  glulacal  vessels  and  nerve.  1842  E.  WILSON 
Anat.  Vade  M.  (ed.  2)  315  The  Gluteal  Artery  is  the  con- 
tlnuation  of  the  posterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac.  1878 
T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  20  It  may  . .  appear  in  the  but- 
tock as  a  '  gluteal  abscess  '. 

So  Glute'an  a. 

Portfolio  Nov.  222/1  The  glutean  muscles. 
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II Glutseus,  gluteus  (gl'«-,  glatffe).  PI.  glu- 
taBi,  -tei  (-trai).  [mo&.'L.glrita.'us,  gluteus,  f.  Gr. 
7\ouT(5s  rump,  buttock.]  One  of  the  three  large 
muscles  (distinguished  asglutieus  maxiinus,  medius, 
minimus)  wliich  form  the  buttock,  and  serve  to  move 
the  thigh  in  man  ;  sometimes  applied  to  their  ana- 
logues in  the  lower  animals.  Also  in  attrib.  or  adj. 
use,  glutieus  muscle,  glutxi  muscles. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Kern.  Mcd.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Glutati,  muscles 
of  the  thigh.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Glulsti.  1816 
A.  C.  HUTCHISON  Pract.  Ots.  Sure-  (l820)  II6  From  the 
ankle  to  the  trochanter,  and  over  the  glutaei  muscles.  1840 
G  ELLIS  A  nat.  454  Other  small  branches  of  the  sciatic  come 
from  beneath  the  border  of  the  gluteus.  1855  RAMSBOTHAM 
Oostetr.  Med.  2  The  attachment  of  the  three  powerful  glutaii 
muscles.  1893  A.  S.  ECCLES Sciatica  53  Muscular  rheumatism 
of  the  gluteus. 

Gluten  (gl'«-,  gl«'ten).  Also  8  glutton,  [a. 
L.  gluten  glue,  perh.  through  F.  gluten  (:6th  c.).] 

1.  Any  sticky  substance ;  a  gnm  or  glue.  rare. 


ship).     1821  CKAIC  Led.  Drawing  11.  no  The  use  of  some 
kind  of  gum,  or  gluten,  by  way  of  size.    1870  EMERSON  Sot:, 
f,  Solit.,  Cfoiliz.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  8  The  power  of  a  wafer 
or  a  drop  of  wax  or  gluten  to  guard  a  letter. 
b.  A  viscid  animal  secretion. 

1802  BINGLEY  Aiiim.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  456  The  gluten  sup- 
plied by  a  gland  [in  the  mussel).     1834  R.  MUDIE  Brit. 
Birds  I.  224  Those  swallows  which  construct  their  nests  of 
humid  mud  (they  too  may  secrete  less  or  more  of  a  similar 
gluten)  never  build  so  high,  .as  the  swift. 

t  2.  The  albuminous  element  of  animal  tissues, 
now  called  FIBRIN.  Sometimes  animal  gluten. 

1597  LOWE  Chirurg.  L  vi.  (1634)  31  The  fourth  [humour] 
is  called  Gluten,  and  is  the  proper  humiditie  of  the  similar 
parts.  1658  A.  Fox  tr.  WurtJ  Surf.  i.  vi.  22  With  that 
poaking  and  searching  they  break  and  destroy  that  natural 
Gluten  or  Balsom  (which  settleth  for  the  healing,  and  is  the 
healing  it  self).  1746  R.  JAMES  in  Moufet  &  Bennet 
Health's  fmprov.  Introd.  65  The  much  smaller  Quantity  of 
the  oleaginous  Liquor  that  is  found  in  fresh  Vegetables,  in 
Comparison  of  what  is  found  in  Flesh . .  prevents  the  Forma- 
tion  of  a  too  tenacious  Glutton.  1800  HENRY  Epit.  Chem. 
(1808)  306  Gluten  forms  the  basis  of  the  muscular  or  fleshy 
parts  of  animals.  1821-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  1 .  547 
Fibrin  or  fibrous  matter,  frequently  also  called  coagulable 
lymph,  and  gluten. 

3.  The  nitrogenous  part  of  the  flour  of  wheat  or 
other  grain,  which  remains  behind  as  a  viscid  sub- 
stance when  the  starch  is  removed  by  kneading  the 
flour  in  a  current  of  water. 

1803  Med.  Jrtil.  X.  45  The  eighth  part  of  these  45,  seems 
to  be  resin,  intimately  mixed  with  gluten.     1822  IMISON  Sci. 
<V  Art  II.  128  Gluten  is  insoluble  in  water  and  is  elastic 
like  elastic  gum.    1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  II.  301 
Wheat  contains  pure  vegetable  matter  along  with,  .gluten, 

!  which  very  much  approximates  to  the  character  of  animal 
matter.  1845  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  40  Gluten 
..yields  a  principle  which  is  called  vegetable  fibrine.  1876 
HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  371  Oats  contain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  gluten  than  any  of  the  other  cereals  in  use. 

4.  Geol.  A  tenacious  mass  (as  of  clay,  bitumen, 
etc.).     So  V.  gluten.  10ts. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  530  A  pudding-stone  of  frag- 
ments of  black  hornstein  in  a  gluten  of  clay,  iron,  and  lime. 

5.  Comb.,  as  gluten-bread,  bread  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  gluten,  prescribed  in  the  diet  of 
patients  suffering  from  diabetes ;  gluten-casein, 
-fibrin,  the  vegetable  casein  and  fibrin  which  form 
constituents  of  gluten. 

1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's Anim.  Chetn.  II.  296  Gluten- 
bread  containing  only  one-half  the  amount  of  starch,  but 
three  times  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter,  was  given  in 
its  place.  1876  Traits.  Clinical  Sac.  IX.  148  A  partially 
restricted  dietary  was  commenced,  gluten  bread  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  ordinary  loaf.  1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot. 
363  Casein  of  plants  comprises  the  following  substances : 
legumin,  gluten-casein,  conglutin.  Ibid.  364  Gelatin  of 
plants.  The  associated  matters  are  (i)  Gliadin,  (2)  Mucedin, 
(3)  Gluten-fibrin. 

Glutenerie :  see  GLUTTONBY. 

t  Ghrtenite.  Geol.  06s.  rare—1,  [f.  GLUTEN 
+  -ITE.]  A  conglomerate  rock  (cf.  GLUTEN  4). 

i8n  PINKERTON  Petrol.  I.  138  Glutenite,  consisting  of 
fragments  of  granite,  cemented  by  trap.  Siderous  glutenite, 
or  pudding.stone  of  the  most  modern  formation. 

Gluter,  var.  GLOTHER,  06s.,  to  flatter. 

t  Ghrteraess.  Ots.  [?ad.  OF.  glouternie 
gluttony ;  but  cf.  ON.  glutr  wasteful  luxury.] 
Gluttony. 

c  1200  ORMIN  11650  Forrbi  birrb  uss  allre  nrrst  Oflftredenn 
gluterrnesse. .  Forr  gluterrnesse  waccne^ballGalnessess  la^e 
strenncbe.  .&  alle  fule  lusstess  Biginnenn  bsere  &  springenn 
ut  Off  gluterrnessess  rote.  [Very  frequent  in  Ormin.] 

Gluterous,  -ery,  var.  GLUTTEBOUS,  -EKY,  06s. 
t  Glut-glut,  v.  06s.  rare  —  1,  [echoic:  see 

quot.]     trans.  To  swallow  or  gulp  down. 

1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Prov.  xxx.  15  Whiles  he  glutgluts 
their  blood,  as  the  young  Eaglets  are  said  to  do  (lob  39.  30) 
by  a  word  made  from  the  sound. 

Gluther,  Sc.  var.  GLOTHER,  Ots.,  to  flatter. 

Glut-herring.  '  The  blueback,  Clupea  xsti- 
valis,  an  American  clupeoid  fish  closely  related  to 
the  alewife  '  (Cent.  Diet.). 

Glutin  (gii«-,  gltt'tin).  Chem.  Also  glutino. 
[a.  F.  glutine  (obs.)  vegetable  albumen,  prob.  f. 
L.  giOt(fit)  -f  -ine :  see  -IN.] 


GrLUTINIZE. 

tl.  =  GLUTEN  I  and  3.  06s. 

1823  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  407  He  . .  wets  the 
fibres  [of  flax  or  hemp]  and  rubs  them  together,  which,  by 
the  glutine  remaining  in  them  will  cause  them  to  adhere. 
1866  ROSCOE  Eleiu.  Clum.  xii.  354  Glutin,  or  the  sticky, 
elastic  substance  contained  with  starch  in  wheaten  flour,  is 
vegetable  fibrin. 

2.  '  Vegetable   albumen,   as   distinguished   from 
i   gluten'  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1854)  >   =  GLIADIN. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  684  Of  Glutin.  This 
name  has  been  given  by  M.  de  Saussure  to  the  substance  . . 
described  by  Einhorf,  under  the  name  of  klt-ber.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  boiling  alcohol  upon  the  gluten  of  wheat,  and 
freeing  the  solution  from  mucin  . .  If  the  alcohol  be  evapo- 
rated, the  glutin  is  left  in  the  state  of  a  yellowish  translucent 
matter.  1844  HOBLYN  Diet.  Med.,  Glutine,  a  principle  resem- 
bling gluten,  but  differing  from  it  in  not  being  soluble  in 

3.  '  A  distinct  form  of  gelatin  obtained  from  skin, 
hoof,  bone,  etc.'  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1854). 

1845  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anint.  Chem.  I.  26  By  long 
continued  boiling,  glutin  loses  its  power  of  gelatinizing. 
1852  MORFIT  Tanning  e,  Currying  (1853)  141  Glutin  is  the 
principal  component  of  glue. 

t  Glu'tinant,  ppl.  a.  06s.  rare-1,  [ad.  L. 
glfitinant-cm,  pres.  pple.  of  glutinare  to  GLUTI- 
NATE.]  =GLUTINATIVKO. 

1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Compit.  VII.  252  Which  dressing 
may  be  kept  on  by  a  defensative  and  glutinant  Plaster. 

t  Glu'tinate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
glutinare,  f.  gliitin-,  gluten  glue.J 

1.  trans.  Med.    a.  To  close  up,  heal  (a  wound). 
b.  To  cure  relaxation  in  (the  bowels,  veins,  etc.) ; 
to  constipate.     Also  absol. 

1564  P.  MCKatzHopeHealthll.  ix. 37Comferie.  .glutinaleth 
and  ioyneth  together  freshe  woundes.  1610  BARROUGH 
Meth.Physick  ii.  xii.  (1639)  91  You  must  minister  those 
medicines  which  will  glutinate  and  heale  up  the  ulcer.  1641 
FRENCH  Distill,  v.  (1651)  165  The  inward  use  of  these  bath- 
waters is.  .by  reason  of  the  sulphur  to  dry,  mollifie,  discusse, 
and  glutinate,  and  to  help  all  uterine  effects.  1684  tr.  Bonet's 
Merc.  Compit.  in.  79  It  may,  by  the  power  of  Nature,  be 
glutinated  with  a  kind  of  bony  cicatrice.  1748  tr.  VtgtUuf 
Distemp.  Horses  344  It  is  thought  that  this  will  glutinate 
any  of  the  inward  Parts  or  Vessels. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1604  R.  CAWDREV  Tablt  Alph.,  Glutinate,  to  glue,  or 
ioyne  together.  1698  [see  Glutinated],  1711-1800  BAILEY, 
Glutinate,  to  glue  or  stick  together.  Hence  in  TODD,  etc. 

Hence  t  Glirtinated,  t  Olu-tinating  (pi.  adjs. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parey's  Chirurg.  1033  Drmesse  and 
astnction  produce  a  glutinating  and  cicatrizing  faculty. 
1655  CUI.PEPPER  Rivertiis  ii.  xiii.  86  You  must  use  Astringent 
and  Glutinating  Medicines.  1608  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $ 
P.  356  Their  Bows.,  not  made  of  Wood,  but  glutinated  Horn. 

i  Glutina'tion.  Obs.  \e.&.i..glutinatidn-ein, 
n.  of  action  f.  glutinare  :  see  prec.] 

1.  Med.  The  process  of  closing  or  healing  (wounds, 
etc.) ;  also//.,  appliances  for  this  purpose. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (165%)  546  The  w_oundsmade 
of  them  are  dangerous,  because.,  it  is ..  impossible  to  bring 
them  to  a  glutination  with  medicines.  1657  Physical  Diet., 
Gtutinations,  such  things  that  (like  glue)  are  used  to  joyn 
and  close  »up  broken  bones,  veins,  &c.  1684  tr.  Bonefs 
Merc.  Comfit,  in.  53  Asses  milk.,  cures  the  Ulcer  by 
cleansing . .  and  by  glutination. 

2.  Gluing. 

1676  in  COLES.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Glutination, 
a  gluing  together,  or  joyning  together  with  Glue.  1721-1800 
in  BAILEY.  Hence  in  TODD  and  mod.  Diets. 

f  Glu*tinati.V6,  a.  and  s6.  Med.  Ots.  [ad. 
late  'L.glutindliv-us,  f.gifitinare :  see  GLUTINATE.] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  property  of  joining  together 
or  closing  up  (wounds,  etc.) ;  constrictive. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  ciii.  146  The  same  [rootes  of  Com- 
ferie]  are  so  glutinatiue  that  if  [etc.].  15815  BANISTER  tr. 
Wecker's  Chyrurg.  336  Such  a  one  is  to  be  ioyned  . .  by 
stitching  and  glutinatiue  medicines.  16*7  TOMLINSON 
Kenan's  Disp.  452  It  [Isinglass]  is  rightly  mixed  with 
glutinative  Salves.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Glutinative, 

S-oper  to  glue,  that  has  a  gluing  Quality.     1711-1800  in 
AILEY  ;  hence  in  TODD  and  mod.  Diets. 

B.  sb.  pi.  Medical  preparations  which  serve  to 
close  up  (wounds,  etc.)  or  bind  together. 

[c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  6  Cap.  v  of  glutinatiuis&  con- 
solidatiuis,  b:U  bu}>  closeres  &  consouderes,  &  be  difference 
of  hem.]  1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physick  67  If  the  bone  be 
broken  withal,  common  glutinatives  restrain  the  venome. 
1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  xyiu.  600  The  place  must  be 
cicatrized  by  astringents  and  glutinatives. 

Hence  t  Glu'tinativeness,  '  gluey  quality '. 

1717-36  in  BAILEY. 

t  Glutinatory, a.  MeJ.  Ots.  rare-1,  [ad.  late 
L.  (medical)  glfitinatori-us]  =  GLUTINATIVE  a. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  31  That  medicament  is 
called.. glutinatory  which  conjoynes.. parts  disjoyned. 

t  Glu'tining,  ///.  a.  Ots.  rare  -  '.  [f.  L. 
glutin-,  gluten  glue  +  -ING  2.]  Sticky,  gluey. 

1658  R.  WHITE  tr.  Digby's  Powd.  Symp.  (ed.  2)  43  These 
[the  beames  from  the  Moon]  clean  contrary  do  refresh  and 
moysten  in  a  notable  manner,  leaving  an  aquatick,  and 
viscous  glutining  kind  of  sweat  upon  the  glasse. 

Glutinize  (gl'«-,  gl«'tinaiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  render  viscous  or  gluey.  Hence 
Glu'tinizing///.  a. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  153  This  gluey  substance  may 
be  of  further  use  if  gathered  by  butterflies  or  other  flying 
insects  . .  to  glutinize  their  bags  or  webs,  before  they  enter 
into  the  Aurelia  state.  1814  Last  Act  u.  i,  Thinking  about 
him.  .freezes  my  soul  and  glutinizes  my  blood.  1883  If  ant- 


GLUTINOID. 

wick's  Photogr.  C/uni.  (ed.  Taylor)  203  Iodide  of  Cadmium 
. .  would  have  superseded  the  other  Iodides,  had  it  not  been 
for  its  glutinizing  action  on  Pyroxyline. 

Glutinoid  tgl'«-,  gl«-tinoid),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-OID.]  Resembling  gluten. 

1876  HARI.EY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  729  Grape-juice  also  con- 
tains gum,  ..  colouring  matter,  and  a  glutinoid  substance. 

Glutinose  (g^u-,  gl«-tin<?usj,  a.  [See  -OSE.]  = 
GLUTINOUS. 

1840  in  PAXTON  Bat.  Diet.     1881  in  OGILVIE. 

Glutinosity  gl'«-,  gl«tinp-siti).  [f.  L.  gluti- 
nos-us  GLUTINOUS  +  -ITY.]  The  quality  or  condi- 
tion of  being  glutinous. 

c  1400  Ltvtfranc's  Cirnrg.  45  pe  stipticite  of  )?e  rosis  . .  & 
glutinosite  of  t>e  wormes.  .remeuen  Jie  akj>e  of  l?e  senewis. 
i6o8TopsELL  Serpents  (1658)  782  The  Spider,  .new  strength- 
neth  them  afresh  . .  with  another  new  glutinosity,  or  fast- 
binding  clainminesse.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Mere.  Comfit,  in.  51 
Austere  things  . .  give  glutinosity  and  toughness  to  Fluids. 
1876  tr.  Warner's  Gen.  Patlwl.  (ed.  6)  246  The  cause  of  the 
glutinosity  lies  in  the  fine  processes,  which  the  cells  invari- 
ably have  also  during  their  onward  flow. 

Glutinous  (gl'w-,  gl?7-tinas),  a.  Also  7  glut- 
tinous.  [ad.  L.  glulinos-us,  f.  glutin-  GLUTEN. 
Cf.  F.  ghilineux.]  Of  the  nature  of  glue  or  gluten ; 
viscid,  sticky,  gluey. 

1576  BAKEK  Jewell  of  Health  237  Masticke.  .gum,  or  any 


on  painted  walls.  1620  VENNEK  Via  Recta,  iii.  52  The 
nourishment  thereof  is  too  moist,  grosse,  glutinous,  and 
obstructiue.  1717  SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  v.  209  Gums,  oils, 
and  other  glutinous  matter.  1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea 
188  As  I  went  in  barefooted,  I  found  the  miry  stuff  stick  to 
my  feet.  Being  very  glutinous,  it  was  not  easily  washed  off. 
1820  KEATS  Lamia  i.  210  God  Bacchus..  Stretch'd  out,  at 
ease,  beneath  a  glutinous  pine.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca 
113  Some  of  the  gasteropoda  can  suspend  themselves  by 
glutinous  threads.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  658  The 
sinews  have  a  firmer  and  more  glutinous  nature  than  flesh. 

fig.  1618  ROUSE  Heav.  Univ.  (1702)  157,  I  may  be  able 
to  nold  thee  fast  with  the  glutinous  bond  of  true  love. 
1655  FULLER  CA.  Hist.  ix.  xvi.  §  38  Besides  the  glutenous 
nature  of  all  aspersions  to  stick  where  they  light.  1721  R. 
KEITH  tr.  T.  a  Kemfis'  Solil.  Soul  ix.  170,  I  am  fettered 
with  the  glutinous  Affection  of  fading  slippery  Things.  1883 
A.  FORBES  in  igIA  Cent.  Oct.  722  The  accent  of  the  lower 
classes,  which  is  a  glutinous  Cockney. 

Hence  Glu'tinously  adv.,  Girrtinonsness. 

1620  DEKKER  Dreame  (1860)  29  The  ^Egyptian  Caliginous 
black  vapor  .  .  glutinously  thick,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies 
Dorset,  i.  (1662)  277  His  (the  tench's]  Natural  unctuous 
glutinousness,  which  quickly  consolidateth  any  green  gash 
in  any  fish.  1685  BOYLE  Enq.  Notion  Nat.  192  Spirit  of 
Wine,  whose  Tenacity  and  Glutinousness  is  far  less  than 
that  of  Water.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  I.  xxvii.  §  16  As 
if  one  had  dipped  it  [the  shaft]  into  a  mass  of  melted  orna- 
ment  .  .  and  brought  up  a  quantity  adhering  glutinously  to  its 
extremity.  1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlem.,  The  most  glutinously 
indefinite  minds  enclose  some  hard  grains  of  habit. 

Glutiry,  var.  GLOTTEKY,  Obs. 

Glntition  (glati-Jsn).  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  glutire 
to  swallow.]  The  action  of  swallowing,  deglutition. 

1888  Med.  News  LIII.  508  (Cent.)  This  .  .  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  prevent  glutition. 

Glu'tless,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  GLUT  sb.?>  or  GLUT 
v.1  -t-  -LESS.]  Insatiable. 

1787  BEST  Angling  8  The  greedy  Trout  and  glutless  Eel. 

t  Gln-tman.  Obs.  [f.  GLUT  sb?  +  MAN.]  (See 
qnot.) 

1796  COLQUHOUN  Police  Metrop.  64  Inferior  Officers  of  the 
Customs,  and  particularly  that  class  of  supernumerary  tides- 
men  who  are  employed,  pro  tetnpore,  when  there  is  hurry 
of  business,  and  who,  from  that  circumstance,  are  called 
glutmen. 

Glutrie,  -y,  var.  GLUTTEBY,  Obs. 

Glutt(e,  obs.  form  of  GLUT  sb.  and  v. 

Glutted  (gl»ted),  ///.  a.  i  [f.  GLUT  v^  +  -ED!.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1633)  296  But  those  valiant 
couples  .  .gave  new  appetites  to  the  almost  glutted  eyes  of  the 
beholders.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  n.  ii.  (1718)  69  She  sucks  and 
draws  her  brother's  golden  store  Until  her  glutted  orb  can 
suck  no  more.  1702  POPE  W  ife  of  Bath  262  A  glutted  market 
makes  provision  cheap.  1718  PRIOR  Solotnoni.  219  The  faithful 
hound..  Takes  what  the  glutted  child  denies  to  eat.  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Lit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  113  Glutted 
markets  and  low  prices. 

Glutted  (glwted),  ppl.  a.2  rare-1,  [f.  GLUT 
v.2  +  -ED  1.]  That  is  swallowed  greedily. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  633  My  Hell-bounds..  cramm'd  and 
gorg  d  nigh  burst  With  suckt  and  glutted  offal. 

Glutteny,  obs.  form  of  GLUTTONY. 

Glutter  (gl»-taj).  rare,     [echoic.]     Splatter. 

1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  240  What  a 

lutter  _of  gutturals.    1884  R.  BUCHANAN  Foxglove  Manor 

I.  xxvi.  244  Here  and  there,  .ran  a  weazel.  -in  one  eternal 
glutter  and  hurry  of  bloodthirsty  emotion. 

t  Glu'tterOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  glote- 
rous(e,  glotorous,  5  gluterus.  [ad.  OF.  *glou- 
tereux  ;  cf.  next.]  —  GLUTTONOUS. 
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Gluterus.  .edax,  gvlosus,  ingluitiosus. 

t  Gln'ttery.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  glot(e)ri,  glo- 
*°ry,  glutry .  -rie,  3-4  glotery,  -ori,  4  glot(te)ry, 
gluttery,  -eri;e,  -erye,  glutiry,  -urry,  4-5  glo- 
torye,  5  glutterye,  glutery,  gluttre.  [a.  OF. 
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glotirie,  glouterie,  f.  glot  glutton:  see  GLUT  **.i 
and  -EBY.]  Gluttony. 

The  word  is  chiefly  northern,  occurring  frequently  in  the 
Cursor  Mundi  and  in  Hampole. 

a  \yn  Cursor  M.  10114  pc  Heche  has  redili  him  bi,  Foli 
liking,  and  gloteri.  a  1340  HAMPQLE  Psalter-  Ixviii.  19  be 
wickid  dehtes  of  glutiry  and  lichery.  1382  WYCLIF  Deut. 
xxi.  20  This  oure  sone  . .  to  glotryes  [1388  glotonyes]  takith 
hede,  and  to  leccherye,  and  to  feestis.  c  1400  MAUMDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xv.  69  pai.  .occupiez  all  |>e  day.  .in  drinkyng  and  in 
glotry.  C1450  SI.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7172  pai  turned  to 

Iutery  and  confusioun.     c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vu.  349 

.hrouch  full  gluttre  in  swarff  swappyt  lik  swyn. 

Glutting  (glo-tirj),  vbl.  sb.l  ff.  GLUT  z/.l  + 
-ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  verb  GLUT1 ;  feeding 
to  repletion,  cramming,  or  cloying.  Also  concr., 
an  amount  (of  food)  that  gluts. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  97  And  that  thou  ne  werche  naujt,  Ac 
gest  to  byne  gloutynge  . .  Thou  halst  . .  wel  wors  thane 
masse-day  Thane  marine  myd  hys  workynge.  1549  CHEKK 
Hurt  Sedit.  (1569)  G  iv  b,  By  vsmg  of . .  glutting  of  meates 
which  weakeneth  the  body.  1598  FLORIO,  Corpacciata,  a 
panchfull,  a  glutting.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  300  Some  Food 
we  may  vse  long  and  much,  without  Glutting.  1649  JER. 
TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp,  in.  xiv.  26  Nothing  but  gluttings  of 
the  sence.  1653  ROUSE  Mysi.  Marr.  ^03  So  temperate  a 
moderation  between  glutting  and  starving,  that  the  soul  be 
neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean. 

Glutting  (gltf'tirj),  vbl.  sb?  rare.  [f.  GLUT  v* 
+  -ING  '.]  a.  The  action  of  the  verb  GLUT  2 ; 
greedy  swallowing,  gulping.  Also  glutting  down. 
b.  A  sound  as  of  swallowing. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  127  He  swimmes,  and  sinkes,  and 
in  that  glutting  downe,  The  angry  FateSj  did  kind  Leander 
drowne.  1733  CHEYNE  Eng.  Malady  n.  xi.  §  2  (1734)  229  The 
Breathing  difficult,  with  Glutting,  Gulping,  or  Choaking. 

Glutting,  ///.  «.'  [f.  GLUT  ».i  +  -ING*.] 
That  gluts,  sates,  or  cloys. 

1574  T.  NEWTON  Dir.  Health  Mag.  52  A  great  gluttinge 
draught  drowneth  the  meate.  1634  RAINBOW  Labour  (1635) 
15  Glutting  morsels  spread ..  upon ..  purples.  1681  FLAVEL 
Meth.  Grace  xii.  252  The  loveliness  of  every  creature  is  of 
a  cloying  and  glutting  nature. 

Hence  Glrrttlngly  adv.,  so  as  to  glut. 

1611  FLORIO,  A  salieta,  with  saciety,  hold-belly-hold,  glut- 
tingly. 

Glu'tting,  ppl.  a*  [f.  GLUT  v.2  +  -ING*.] 
That  gluts  or  swallows  greedily. 

I5S5  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  (1878)  287  This  insatiable,  glut- 
ting Charibdis  and  Sylla. 

Gluttinpus,  obs.  form  of  GLUTINOUS. 

t  Gluttish,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GLUT  si.2  +  -ISH.] 
Cloying,  satiating. 

1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  113  If 
they  be  over  sweet  and  gluttish,  they  soon  turn  into  Choler, 
stop  the  Liver  [etc.].  Ibid.  272  No  Eel  is  free  from  a  veno- 
mous Malignity  and  a  kind  of  gluttish  suffocating  Juice. 

Glutton  (glo't'n),  sb.  and  a.  Forms:  3  glutun, 
glotun,  3-4  glotoun,  (4  glotoune,  -owne,  -en), 
4-6  glotoii,  (5  glotone,  gluton),  5-6  glotton, 
(6 glutton,  Sc.  glowton,  glouttoun),  6- glutton. 
[a.OF. glutun, gluton  (rno&.Y.glouton  =  Sip.gloton, 
Pg.glotao,\l.ghiottone}:—ii.gliiton-em,  glutton-em, 
sb.  related  to  glittlre  to  gulp  down,  swallow.  The 
L.  nom.  glfito  is  represented  by  shorter  forms  in 
some  of  the  Romanic  languages,  as  OF.  gloz,  gluz, 
glous,  etc.  (later  glout  masu.,  gloute  fern.),  Prov. 
glotz,  It.  ghiotto ;  cf.  GLUT  rf.i] 

A.  sb.  1.  One  who  eats  to  excess,  or  who  takes 
pleasure  in  immoderate  eating ;  a  gormandizer. 

a  1125  Ancr.  R.  214  pe  ^iure  glutun  is  bes  feondes  man- 
ciple, a  1300  K.  Horn  1122  Hue.  .fulde  him  of  the  broune 
A  bolle  of  a  galoun,  Hue  wende  he  were  a  glotoun.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  II.  171  In  berynge  bey  beeb  menstralles 
and  heraudes,  in  talkynge  grete  spekeres,  in  etynge  and 
in  drynkynge  glotouns.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  658 
The  Gloton  knawes  erthlinesse  and  vnknawes  hevenly  thing. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  233  The  couetous  person 
. .  hath  his  meditacion  on  his  goodes,  the  gloton  on  his  in- 
ordynat  appetytes,  and  so  of  other,  c  1386  C'TESS  PEM- 
BROKE Ps.  LXXVIII.  xiii,  Gods  wrathfull  rage  upon  these 
gluttons  sent,  Of  all  their  troupes  the  principallest  slew.  1725 
POPE  Odyss.  xi.  149  There  foul  adulterers  to  thy  bride  resort, 
And  lordly  gluttons  riot  in  thy  court.  1774  GOLDSM.  Retal. 
18  At  a  dinner  so  various,  at  such  a  repast  Who'd  not  be  a 

flutton,  and  stick  to  the  last  ?    1821  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867) 
.  329  But  you  will  never  separate  the  wealthy  glutton  from 
his  pheasant.    1880  MRS.  FORRESTER  Roy  ff  Y.l.  38  Fancy 
her  wanting  to  marry  a  lovely  girl  to  a  disgusting  old  glutton 
like  the  Baron. 

fig.  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  VI,  137  Suche  a  strong  percer 
is  money,  and  suche  a  gredie  glotton  is  avarice. 

Prov.  c  1330  R.  HILLES  Common-Pi.  Bit.  (1858)  140  Non 
sygheth  so  sore  as  the  gloton  that  may  no  more. 

fb.  The  (rich)  glutton,  the  rich  man  of  the  para- 
ble (Lukexvi.i9),who'faredsumptuously  every  day',  j 

=  L.  dives  epulo,  in  the  Vulgate  heading  of  the  chapter. 

[c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  i  pere  was  a  riche  man 
|rat  disuside  his  richesse  in  pride  and  in  glotonye.]    1413    j 
Pilgr.  SotvU  tCaxton  1483)111  ix.  56  The  riche  gloton  lacketh    ; 
water  to  kele  with  his  tonge.    1568  LAUDER  Prettie  Mirrour    ' 
101  The  Gluttoun,  quha  fed  delicius.  .That  petiit  nocht  the 
pure  Lazarus,    a  1592  H.  SMITH  Sert/t.  (1622)  351  That  fiery 
lake,  where  the  Glutton  begges  but  a  drop  of  water  to  coole 
the  tip  of  his  tongue.      1722  DE  FOE  Ktlig.  Courtsh.  i.  ii. 
(1840)  66  Would  you  change  your  condition  with  me  that 
am  the  rich  glutton  '.' 

C.  applied  to  animals.     (Cf.  4,  5.) 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvnl.  i.  (1405)  738  Some 
bestes  ben  grete  glotonsand  grete  deuourers  of  meete.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg,  Georg.  iv.  166  Sweet  Gardens,  full  of  Saffron 
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Flpw'rs,  invite  The  wand'ring  Gluttons,  and  retard  their 
Flight.  4:1750  SHENSTONK  Elegies  xv.  67  From  their  own 
strea.ni>,  their  choicer  fare  they  drew  ;  To  lure  the  j>caly 
glutton  to  the  shore. 

2.  fig.  One  who  is  inordinately  fond  of  some 
specified  object  or  pursuit,  esp.  a  glutton  of  books, 
after  L.  helltto  librorum. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  Fr.  King  Wks.  1730  I.  60  Since  'tis 
no  sin  of  books  to  be  a  glutton,  I  truck'd  St.  Austin  for  a 
leg  of  mutton.  1706  GRANVILLE  Brit.  Enfkanters  i.  i.  4 
Foes  alike  to  Good,  Gluttons  in  Murder,  wanton  to  destroy. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  ^852)  II.  484  We  talk  of  a  thirst 
of  knowledge,  a  glutton  of  books.  z86o  MARSH  Eng.  Lang. 
xxi.  464  The  elder  Pliny. .  the  most  voracious  literary  glutton 
of  ancient  times. 

b.  Sporting  slang.  (See  quots.) 
1809  European  Mag.  LV.  22  The  term  glutton  whether  at 
a  fight  or  a  feast  is  now  indiscriminately  applied  to  every 
man  of  true  bottom.  1819  MOORE  Tom  Crib  (ed.  3)  p.  xvi, 
A  '  glutton  ' . .  the  classical  phrase  at  Moulsey-Hurst,  for  one 
who  . .  takes  a  deal  of  punishment  before  he  is  satisfied. 

f  3.  As  a  general  term  of  reproach  or  contempt : 
A  vile  wretch;  'a  knaue,  rascall,  filthie  fellow' 
(Cotgr.).  (The  earliest  sense  recorded  in  OF.)  Obs. 

c  1300  Havelok  2104  None  but  wicke  nien.Glotuns,  reulejres, 
or  wicke  theues.  c  ijfiQSirFeritmb.  164  'A,  glotoun  ',  saide 
be  Emperer,  'entempre  bou  beter  by  tonge  .  1432-50  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  327  Sease,  gloton  [L.  nebula],  y  am 
kyngeof  Ynelonde.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ill.  83 
1  Go  forth,  glotton,  goddis  curse  haue  thou '  sayd  Aymon  to 
his  sone  Reynawde.  1593  LD.  BERNEKS  Froiss.  I.  ccclxxxiii. 
626  Watte  Tyler,  Jacke  Strawe,  and  Johan  Ball . .  founde 
the  archebysshoppe  of  Caunterbury.  .these  glottons  [F.  ces 
glouton$\  toke  hyra  and  strake  of  his  heed. 

4.  A  voracious  animal,  Gulo  /uscus  or  arcticus> 
belonging  to  the  Mmtelidx  or  weasels  and  martens, 
but  much  larger  than  other  members  of  that  family. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America ;  the  American  variety  is  commonly 
called  WOLVERENE  or  CARCAJOU. 

167*  tr.  Sckeffers  Lapland  134  The  Gluttons  ..  have  a 
round  head,  strong  and  sharp  teeth,  like  a  Wolfs  . .  some 
compare  it  to  the  Otter,  but  it  is  far  greedier  than  he,  for 
thence  it  gets  its  name.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
III.  395  The  Glutton,  .for  several  reasons,  seems  to  belong 
to  this  tribe  [the  weasels],  and  this  only.  1834  McMuRTRiE 
Cnvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  61  Linnaeus  . .  placed  the  Gluttons 
among  the  bears,  but  they  approximate  much  nearer  to  the 
weasels  in  their  teeth  as  well  as  in  their  habits.  1865 
LUBBOCK  PrtAt  Times  ix.  (1869)  295  The  glutton  or  wolverine 
.  .has  been  found  in  three  of  the  English  bone-caves. 

6.  A  speciesof  the  genus  Volvoxot  Infusoria.  ?  Obs. 

1769  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Tratis.  LIX.  150  Fig.  6.  is  the  volvox 
vorax,  or  the  glutton. 

6.  Comb.)  w& glutton-like  adj.  and  adv. 

1593  SHAKS.  I'cn.  -V  Ad.  xci,  Gluttonlike  she  feeds,  yet 
neuerfilleth.  1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silfnvormes  43  And  glutton- 
like  to  vomit  vp  their  meate.  1697  CONGREVE  Mourning 
Bride  i.  i.  3  Some  unsuspected  hoard  of  darling  Grief,  Which 
they  unseen,  may  wail  and  weep  and  mourn,  And  Glutton- 
like  alone  devour. 

B.  adj.  ~  GLUTTONOUS;  also  (see  A3)  f  villain- 
ous. (Cf.  F.  glouton  adj.) 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  HI.  ix.  (Skeat)  65  Right  as  I  was 
sorowed  thorow  the  gloton  cloud  of  manifolde  sickly  sorow. 
#1547  SURREY  Ps.  Ixxiii.  26  in  Park  Nngse  Antiq.  (1804) 
II.  365  Whose  glutten  chekes  slouth  feads  so  fatt,  as  scant 
their  eyes  be  sene.  1683  DRYDEN  Religio  Laid  33  In 
Pleasure  some  their  glutton  souls  would  steep.  171*  CON- 
GREVE Ovid's  Art  Love  in.  Wks.  1730  III.  324  No  Glutton 
Nymph,  however  Fair,  can  wound,  Tho'  more  than  Helen 
she  in  Charms  abound.  17x5  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  645  The  geese 
(a  glutton  race)  by  thee  deplor'd.  Portend  the  Suitors  fated  to 
my  sword.  1805  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jrtils.  (1806)  IX.  244  His 
glutton  stomach  would  have  gorged  the  world.  1856  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Caltista  xv.  136  The  small  patches  of  ground  be- 
longing to  the  poor  peasants,  .are  the  prey  of  these  glutton 
invaders  \sc.  locusts], 

t  GllTtton,  v.  0/>s.  [f.  the  sb. ;  cf.  OF.  glou- 
tonner,']  intr.  To  feed  voraciously  or  excessively. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Son*.  Ixxv,  Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfet  day 
by  da     ' 
An 

ing,  In  surfet  of  superfluous  sleepe.  1747  tr.Afem.  Nutrebian 
Court  II.  23  Fierce  dogs  were  sitting,  to  gorge  and  glutton 
on  their  bowels.  1781  W.  BLANK  Ess.  Hunting  (1788)  83 
Hares  never . .  glutton  on  their  food,  like  the  wise  Heads 
that  hunt  them. 

Hence  f  CHu*ttoned  fpl-  «-,  surfeited,  gorged; 
f  Gluttoning-  vbl.  sb.  (also  gluttoning-iri}.  Also 
f  G-lu'ttoner,  a  glutton. 

1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  82  Y  leue  oute  and  pas 
by  . .  lyers  and  forswerers  glotyners  . .  and  a  thousand 
mo  of  this  wyse.  1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  435  ft 
resembleth  a  Wolfe.. in  voracity  and  gluttomng  in  of  flesh. 
1641  MARMION  Antiquary  H  ii  b,  Come,  honest  cook,  let 
me  see  how  thy  imagination  has  wrought,  as  well  as  thy 
fingers  . .  for  gfuttomng  delights  to  be  ingenious,  a  1658 
LOVELACE  Lucasta,  Postk.  (1659)  8l  Then  after  a11  y°ur 
fooling,  fat,  and  wine,  Glutton'd  at  last,  [you]  return  at  home 
to  pine.  17*1  STRYPE  Ecd.  Metn.  III.  i.  324  They  were  not 
deprived  forgluttoning,  nor  swearing,  nor  dicing. 

Glutton,  obs.  form  of  GLUTEN. 

GlU'ttoneSS.  rare.  [f.  GLUTTON  sb.  +-ES.S.] 
A  female  glutton. 

1611  COTGR.,  Gourmanderessf,  a  glutton  nesse.  1835 
lilackiv.Mag.  XXXVIII.  547  We  might  be  otherwise  were 
we  too  purveyors  for  that  gluttonness  [the  reading  public] 
to  whom  the  grave  is  an  epicure. 

Gluttonish  (glff'tonij),  <?.  rare.  [f.  GLUTTON 
sb.  +  -ISH.]  Glutton-like,  voracious. 

«  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i\ .  (1633)  426  Having  now  framed 
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their  gluttonish  stomackes  to  have  for  food  the  wild  benefits 
of  nature.  1886  SHELDON  tr.  Pla*t**tSalf*e*U.t  They 
swallowed,  in  gluttonish  mouthfuls,  all  the  Greek,  wine. 

Hence  f  Glirttonishness. 

1598  FLORIO,  Lcccalara,  a  licking.  Also  gluttomshnes, 
lickrishnes.  -i 

Gltrttonism.  nonce-wJ.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -i^M.J 
The  practice  of  being  a  glutton  (in  quot.  fig.,  cf. 

1823  Dis  Qu'mciiY  Lett.  Yng.  Man  Wks.  1860  XIV.  . 46 
One  of  the  chief  symptoms  is  an  enormous  gluttomsm  lor 
books,  and  for  adding  language  to  language. 

Gluttonize  (gtotanaiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
iutr.  To  feast  gluttonously.  Const,  on,  f  in-  Also 
f  to  gluttonize  it. 


glultonize, and  another  starve ?  1678 CUDWORTH  Intell.Syst. 
i.  v.  810  That  conceit  that  evil  demons . .  were . .  delighted  with 
the  blood  and  nidours  of  sacrifices,,  .which  they  did,  as  it 
were,  luxuriate  and  gluttonize  in.  1748  RICHARDSON  Cla- 
rissa (1811)  IV.  xxv.  136  The  palliating  consolation  of  an 
Hottentot  heart,  determined  rather  to  gluttonize  on  the 
garbage  of  other  foul  feeders  than  to  reform.  1804  C.  B. 
BROWN  tr.  Volney's  View  Soil  if.  S.  368  When  game  is 
plenty.. they  revel  and  gluttonize. 
b.  trans.  To  feast  gluttonously  on. 

1795  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  136  Mine  eye  gluttonizes  the 
sea. 

Hence  Glu'ttonizing  vol.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1827  Mirror  II.  435/2  Greet  this  gluttomzing  day,  And 
hail  the  new  Lord  Mayor.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Dec.  4/1 
The  Christmas  gluttonizing  of  the  well-to-do. 

+  Glu'ttonly,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  4  glo- 
tounliche.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2 ;  cf.  Of.gloutewent, 
F.  gloutontiemcnt.  ]  Greedily. 

1340  Ayenb.  in  pet  is  bet  bread  and  be  mete  bet  bou 
. .  sselt  etc  zuybe  and  glotounliche. 

Gluttonous  (glo'tanss),  a.  Forms  :  4  glotou- 
nius,  -onous,  -enous,  5  glotenose,  -ynous, 
glouttonnoug,  6  glottonoua,  (7  glutenous, 
-inous,)  6-  gluttonous,  [f.  GLUTTON  sb.  +  -ous  ; 
no  corresponding  form  is  recorded  in  OF.] 

1.  Given  to  excess  in  eating  ;  characterized  by, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  gluttony. 

1340-70  Alex.  *  Dind.  790  5e  ben  glotounius  gle  glad  for 
to  naunte,  &  han  no  mesure  onmolde  of  mete  ne  of  drynke. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  met.  vi.  16  (Camb.  MS.)  Ne  seke 
thow  nat,  with  a  glotonous  hond  to  stryne  and  presse  the 
stalkes  of  the  vyne  in  the  ferst  somer  sesoun.  c  1449  PECOCK 
Repr.  I.  iii.  13  A  man  oujte  be  temperat  in  eting  and  drink- 
ing and  not  be  glotenose.  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps. 
cvi.  vi,  Gluttonous  they  flesh  in  desert  crave.  1610  HEALEY 
St.  A  iif.  Citie  of  God  xvi.  xxxvii.  (1620)576  It  is  not  the 
kinde  of  meate  but  the  gluttonous  affect  that  hurts.  1733 
CHEYNE  Ent.  Malady  n.  vii.  §  2  (1734)  185  Gluttonous 
..Animals.. have  always  overgrown  Livers.  1802  BINCLEY 
Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  1.  210  Although  the  Wolf  is  the  most 
gluttonous  of  quadrupeds,,  .yet  his  rapacity  does  not  exceed 
his  cunning.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  n.  i,  Though  a  Norman 
was  not  gluttonous,  he  was  epicurean.  1875  FAKRAR  Seekers 


i.  v.  72  After  one  of  his  gluttonous  suppers. 
fig.     111631   DONNE  Holy  Sana.  m.   Poems    (1633)   33 
Gluttonous  death  will  instantly  unjoynt  My  body,  and  my 


soule,  and  I  shall  sleepe  a  space. 
2.  trans/.  Excessively  greedy  or  insatiable  o/(oi 
t  after)  something.     Also  aesol. 

1669  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  i.  xviii.  112  My  intention  is  no 
other  than  to  make  Soules,  as  it  were,  gluttonous,  after  the 
obtaining  of  so  high  a  good.    1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison 
V.  xxi.  125  O  my  dear  !  you  must  be  gluttonous_of  grief  in 
your  solitary  hours.    1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthns.  iii.  11867)  61 
Extravagance  becomes  gluttonous  of  marvels.   1860  MOTLEY 
Netkerl.  (18681  I.  i.  4  Philip  the  Prudent,  as  he  grew  older 
and  feebler  in  mind  and  body  seemed  to  become  more  glut- 
tonous of  work.     1870  EMERSON  Soc.  %  Solit.,  Bks,  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  87  That  scribatiousness  which  grew  to  be  the 
habit  of  the  gluttonous  readers  of  his  time. 
1 3.  Of  food  :  ?  Fit  for  gluttons.   Obs. 
1600  W.  VAUGHAN  Dir.  Health  (1633)  19  Pastery  . .  is 
rather  gluttonous  then  healthy,  not  easie  to  digest. 
Hence  Gluttonously  adv. 

itf&TREVis^Barth.DeP.  R.  xvm.  xcix.  (1495)  845  Asowe 
etyth  and  deuouryth  glotenously  all  maner  stynkynge 
thynges  and  vnclene.  1484  CAXTON  Citriall  sb,  And  we 
etc  so  gredyly  and  gloutonnously  that  otherwhyle  we  caste 
it  up  agayn  and  make  vomytes.  16x2  DEKKER  I/it  be  not 
good,  etc.  Wks.  1873  III.  282 Thou  saist  (vile  yongman)  they 
haue  arguments  To  proue  it  lawful!  gluttonously  to  feede. 
1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  Isl.  331  So  insatiable  an  ap- 
petite to  mans  flesh,  that  they  gluttonously  eat  it  raw.  1856 
KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxx.  418  The  Esquimaux,  however 
gluttonously  they  may  eat  [etc.]. 

tGlu'ttonry.  Obs.  rare  —  1.  In  2  glutenerie. 
[a.  O¥.ghitttnerie  (P.  de  Thaun  £1150),  F.  glou- 
tonnerie,  I.gloiiton  GLUTTON  :  see  -EBY.]  Gluttony. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  49  We  stondeS  in  be  putte.  .also  beos 
men  doo  be  liggeS  inne  eubruche  and  ine  glutenerie. 

t  Glu-ttonsly,  adv.  Obs.  rare  —  '.  [f.  GLUTTON 
+  -LY2  ;  cf,felonsli,w'lains/y,etc.~\  Gluttonously. 

1475  CAXTON  Chesse  HI.  vi.  (1481)  Hsb,  Therfore  ought 
euery  man .  .not  lyue  to  etc  glotonsly,  &  for  to  drynke  dronk. 

Gluttony  (glftani).  Forms:  3  glutunie,  3-6 
glotonie,  -ye,  (4  glotoni,  -ani,  -any,  -(o)unye, 
-owny,  -enie,  -yne),  4-5  gloteuy(e,  4-6  glotony, 
6  glottenie,  gluttenie,  -eny,  (Sc.  glwtone),  7 
gluttonie,  6-  gluttony,  fa.  OF.  glutunie,  glu- 
tonie,g!o{u)tenie,  etc.  (&\soglouternte,etc.),  abstract 
sb.  related  to  GLUTTON,  in  mod.F.  replaced  by 
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gloutomurie  (see  GLUTTONBY).]  The  vice  of  ex- 
cessive eating.  (One  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.) 
Also  rarely  an  instance  of  this. 

a  1225  A  ncr.  K.  194  pe  inre  uondunge  is  twollold . .  fleshche 
ase  of  lecherie  &  of  glutunie,  &  of  slouhoe.  Itui.  204  PC 
Suwe  of  jiuernesse,  bet  is,  Glutunie.  <  1380  W-KLtrStrm. 
Sel.  Wks.  I.  109  pe  fend  bigau  to  temple  first  ^Crlst  at 
pryde  and  glotonye.  <r  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  141 
Glotonye  is,  bat  be  bely  louyth,  &  it  wastyth  bothe  body _fc 
soule,  &  a  mannys  good.  1541  LLYOT  t*UUt  Cm.  7.  ihis 
monstruouse  Emperour,  whiche  consumed  dales  and  mgntes 
in  lechery  and  glotony.  J&4  JAS.  I.  Counterbl.  (Arb.)  102 
The  cleering  of  his  conscience  from  that  deadly  smne  of 
gluttonie.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  114  Their  sumptuous 
gluttonies  and  gorgeous  feasts.  1681  PRIDEAUX  _  Lett. 
(Camden)  117,  I  attribute  it  to  his  gluttony,  he  being  y/> 
greatest  eater  that  ever  I  knew.  175*  HUME  Pol.  D,sc.  n. 
§8  The  Tartars  are  oftener  guilty  of  beastly  gluttony,  when 
they  feast  on  their  dead  horses,  than  European  courtiers 
with  all  their  refinements  of  cookery.  1803  SYD.  SMITH 
II'As.  (1859)  I.  39/2  He  lives  only  to  digest,  and,  while  the 
organs  of  gluttony  perform  their  office,  he  has  not  a  wish 
beyond.  1876  HUMPHREY  CoM-CM.  Man.  xxiv.  325  This 
monster  of  gluttony  [Vitellius]. 

personified,  a.  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  49  Whll  mi  hf  was 
luther  ant  lees,  Glotonie  mi  glemon  wes.  14. .  LYUG./! sstuio. 
Gods  628  Aftyr  whom  rood  Glotony,  with  hys  fat  berde. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvi.  91  Than  the  fowll  monstir 
Glutteny,  Off  wame  vnsasiable  and  gredy,  To  dance  he  did 
him  dress.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  iv.  zi.  1634  MILTON  Camus 
776  Swinish  gluttony  Ne'er  looks  to  heav'n  amidst  his  gorge- 
ous feast,  But  . .  Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder, 
t  b.  fig.  rare  —  *. 

1704  STEELE  Lying  Lover  li.  (1747)  29  No,  he  has  a  Glut- 
tony, an  Hunger  for  me. 

Glutun,Glutunie,obs.n~.GLUTTON,GLUTTONY. 

Gluturry,  var.  GLUTTEBY,  Obs. 

Gluve,  Gluwe,  obs.  forms  of  GLOVE  sb.,  GLUE. 

Gluwy,  Gluyn,  obs.  forms  of  GLUEY,  GLUE  v. 

Glw-,  glwyn,  obs.  form  of  GLUE  v. 

Gly,  obs.  form  of  GLEE  v.,  to  look  asquint. 

Glyceral  (gli-ser&l).  Chem.  [f.  GLYCEB-INE  + 
AL(DEHYDE).]  A  compound  obtained  by  heating 
glycerine  with  an  aldehyde. 

1871  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  ist  Suppl.  637  Glycerals. 

Glycerate  (gli-ser«) .    [f.  GLYCEB-IO  +  -ATE  <.] 

1.  Client.  A  salt  of  glyceric  acid. 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Clam.  II.  876  The  glycerates  are  soluble 
in  water  and  crystallise  well. 

2.  '  A  solution  of  some  substance  in  glycerin 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1885). 

Glyceric  (glise-rik,  gli-serik),  a.  Chem.  [f. 
GLYCEB-INE  +  -ic.]  Of,  derived  from,  or  relating 
to  glycerine.  Glyceric  acid,  an  acid  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  glycerine. 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  876  Glyceric  acid  is  iso- 
meric  with  pyruvic  acid.  1873  Fowties'  Chem.  (ed.  n)  tej 
Glyceric  monochlorhydrin.  1880  CLEMINSHAW  Wurtz 
A  torn.  Theory  200  The  several  series  of  glyceric  ethers  are 
comparable  to  the  several  series  of  ordinary  phosphates. 
1885  REMSEN  Org.  Chem.  (1888)  166  Glyceric  acid  is  a 
thick  syrup  which  mixes  with  water  and  alcohol. 

Glyceride  (gli-seraid).  Chem.  [f.  GLYCEB-INE 
+  -IDE.]  A  compound  ether  of  glycerine. 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  877  Glyccrides,  Gfyceritt- 
ethers,  Glyceryl-etlurs,  Sapmifiablc  Fats  . .  These  bodies 
are  the  compound  ethers  of  the  triatpmic  alcohol,  glycerin. 
1866  ODLING  Anim.  Client.  93  Caproic  acid  b  met  with  as 
a  glyceride  in  goat's  butter.  1866  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem. 
xxxv.  318  The  drying  oils  are  generally  glycerides  of  acids 
. .  nearly  related  to  the  fatty  acid  series. 

Glycerinate  (gli-serin«'t),  v.  [f.  GLYCEBINE 
+  -ATE.]  To  treat  with  glycerine.  Chiefly  in  ppl.  a. 
Glycerinated,  said  esp.  of  vaccine  lymph. 

1897  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  654  No  growths  arise  in  any 
of  the  ordinary  culture  media  inoculated  with  such  glycer- 
inated  lymph.     1898  Westm.  Gaz.  24  Mar.  3/3  This  new- 
i    tangled  glycerinated  lymph. 

Glycerine,  glycerin  (gli-serin).  [mod.  f. 
Gr.  y\vxip6t  sweet  +  -IN,  -INE  (see  quot.  1842).] 

1.  A  colourless,  sweet,  syrupy  liquid  obtained  from 
animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  by  saponinca- 
tion.  Largely  used  in  Med.  as  an  ointment  and 
emollient  dressing,  as  a  vehicle  for  medicaments, 
etc.  Chemically  it  is  a  triatomic  alcohol,  the 
hydrate  of  glyceryl.  The  name  GLYCEBOL  is  now 
preferred  in  systematic  chemical  nomenclature. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Clam.  Org.  Bodies  436  Glycerin  is 
evolved,  and  a  fatty  acid,  which  combines  with  the  alkali, 
and  forms  the  soap.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  169/1  He 
[Chevreul]  also  discovered  that  stearin  is  composed  of  stearic 
acid  and  a  peculiar  principle  which  on  account  of  its  sweet 
taste  he  named  glycerin.  1868  Q.  Rev.  No.  248. 347  Another 
material  which  was  for  a  long  time  considered  a  noxious 
refuse . .  b  glycerine.  1874  ROSCOE  Elem.  Cliem.  xxxvi.  387 
The  natural  oils  and  fats  are  all  compounds  of  glycerin, 
chiefly  with  palmitic,  oleic,  or  stearic  acids.  1875  H.  C. 
WOOD  Theraf.  (1870)  584  In  man  no  symptoms  of  poisoning 
have  ever  been  produced  by  glycerine. 

2.  Formerly  used  as  a  general  name  for  the  group 
of  alcohols  of  which  glycerine  is  a  member. 

1866  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  xxxvi.  315  The  glycerines  {in 
later  eds.  glycerins]  of  the  mono-  and  dicarbon  series  have 
not  been  prepared;  that  of  the  tri-carbon  series  is  best 
known ;  amyl  glycerine  has  also  been  prepared. 

3.  Pharmacy.  Applied  to  preparations  consisting 
of  a  specified  substance  dissolved  or  suspended  in 
glycerine. 

1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  365  Glycerine  of  tannin. 


GLYCO-. 

4.  altrib.  and  Comb. 

1864  Glycerin  ether  [see  GLYCERIDE].  1876  tr.  IVagtier's 
Gen.  Pathol.  579  Lactic  acid  (isomeric  with  glycerin-alde- 
hyde). 1898  Daily  News  20  July  9/4  Glycerine  makers. 

Glyceriued  (gli'serind),  ppl.  a.    [f.  GLYCEBINE 

+  -ED  '.]     Treated  with  glycerine. 

1866  J.  M.  SIMS  Nates  Uterine  Surf,  i.  161  This  glycer- 
ined  cotton  is  to  be  removed  and  renewed  daily. 

Glycerinized  (gli'serinaizd),  a.  [f.  GLYCEB- 
INE +  -IZE  +  -ED  i.]  =  GLYCEWNATED. 

1897  Daily  News  o  Feb.  3/2  Glycerinbed  calf-lymph. 

Glycerite  (glrserait).  Pharmacy,  [f.  GLYCEB- 
INE +  -ITE.]  A  preparation  consisting  of  a  medi- 
cinal substance  dissolved  or  suspended  in  glycerine. 

1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Theraf.  (1879)  18  Glycerites  are  pre- 
parations in  which  glycerine  is  the  solvent. 

Glycerized  .gli-sersizd),  a.     [f.  GLYCEK-INE 
+  -IZE  -*•  -ED  '.]     Compounded  with  glycerine. 
1886  in  Syd.  Soc' Lex.  1888  Med.  News  LIII.  216  (Cent.) 
Pasteur's  vials  containing  glycerized  broth. 

Glycerizine,  bad  form  of  GLYCYBBHIZIN. 

Glycero-  (gli'sfro).  Used  as  a  comb,  form  of 
GLYCEBINE.  CHyceropho-spliate,  a  salt  of  gly- 
cero-phosphoric  acid  ;  Oly-oerophospho-ric  acid 
(see  quot.).  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.  1864  has  other 
similar  names  of  acids,  as  glycero-citnc,  -oxalic, 
-tartaric,  which  donot  appear  in  recent  authorities.) 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  891  Glycerophosphoric  acid 
..This  acid  exists  in  the  yolk  of  eggs  and  in  the  brain ..  and 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphoric 
anhydride  on  glycerin.  Ibid.  892  The  glycerophosphates 
are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water.  1873  RALFE  Phys. 
Chem.  125  Glycerophosphoric  acid  is  never  found  in  a  free 
state  in  fresh  and  healthy  brain. 

Glycerol  (gli-serpl).  Chem.    [f.  GLYCEB-INE  + 
-OL    (the  characteristic  suffix    of   the   names  of 
alcohols).]  =  GLYCERINE  i. 

1884  ROSCOE  &  SCHORLEMMER  Treat.  Chem.  III.  n.  344 
Glycerine,  or,  as  we  now  prefer  to  term  it,  glycerol.  1889  in 
MUIR  &  MORLEY  Watts'  Diet.  Chem. 

Glycerole  (gli-ser^l).  Pharmacy,  [f.  GLY- 
CEB-INE +  -ale  (used  arbitrarily).]  A  preparation  in 
which  glycerine  is  used  as  a  vehicle.  Also  attrib. 

1861  N.  Syd.  Sx.  Year-bk.  1860.  262  Glycerole  of  lead. 
1866  J.  M.  SIMS  Notes  Uterine Surg.  I.  71  Glycerole  cotton. 
1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  $  Nose  1. 100  Glycerole  of 
morphia. 

t  Glycerule.  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  GLYCEB-INB  + 
-ULE.]  =next. 

1840  Turner's  Elem.  Chem.  led.  6)  ill.  1034  When  dry,  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  glycerule  forms  a  syrupy  liquid. 

Glyceryl  (gli-seril).  Chem.  Also  -yle.  [f. 
GLYCEB-INE  +  -YL.]  (See  quot.  1864.) 

1845  G.   E.   DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  I.  70  The 

§lycerin,  prepared  in  this  manner  . .  is  considered  ^as  the 
ydrate  of  an  oxide  of  a  radical,  glyceryl  (CeH?),  which  has 
not  yet  been  isolated.  1850  DAUBENY^  torn.  Theory  vii.  (ed.  2) 
214  The  radicals  of  bases  are  cacodyle,  methyle,  ethylc, 
glyceryle  [etc.].    18*4  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  893  Glyceryl, 
C»H'.  The  triatomic  radicle  of  glycerin  and  the  glycerides. 
altrib.    1864  Glyceryl  ether  [see  GLYCERIDE].   1873  RALFE 
Phys.  Chem.  p.  xix,  Glyceryl  alcohol.     1885  REMSEN  Org . 
Chem.  (1888)  220  Olein,  or  glyceryl  trioleate . .  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  fatty  oils,  such  as  olive  oil,  whale  oil,  etc. 
Glycic  (gli'sik),  a.    Chem.    Corrected  form  of 
GLUCIC  (acid). 

1889  MUIR  &  MORLEY  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.,  Glucic  acid, 
glycic  acid. 

Glycicoll :  see  GLYCOCOLL. 

Glycide  (gli'ssid).  Chem.  [f.  GLYC-EBINE  + 
-IDE.]  (See  quot.  1864.) 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  895  Glycide,  C3H«O2.  The 
hypothetical  alcohol  corresponding  to  the  glycidic  ethers. 

Hence  CHyci'dic  a.,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from 
glycide.  Glycidic  ethers  (see  quot.  1864). 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  896  Glycidic  ethers,  a  class 
of  diatomic  ethers,  closely  related  to  the  glycerides,  and 

Reduced  from  them  by  the  action  of  alkalis.    1889  MUIR  & 
ORLEY  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.,  Glycidic  acid. 
Glvcidvl  (eli'sidil).  Chem.  [f.  GLYCIUE  +  -YL.] 
,864  WAT?S  Diet.  Chem.  II.  899  Glycidyl,  CW.     The 
diatomic  radicle  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
glycidic  ethers. 

Glycin  (gli'sin).  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [f.  Gr. 
-vXt/K-vs  sweet  +  -IN.]  =  GLYCOCOLL. 

1881  tr.  Sirecker  4-  Wislkerms*  Organ.  Clum.  Index, 
Glycine.  1885  REMSEN  Org.  Chem.  (1888)  291  Hippunc 
acid  can  be  made  by  heating  glycine  with  benzole  acid  to 
160°.  1893  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photogr.  XL.  804  Glycin  is  a  special 
developer  for  lantern  plates. 

Glycine,  obs.  form  of  GLUCINA. 

Glyco-  (glsi'kc,  gli'ko),  irregularly  used  (in- 
stead of glycy-}  as  a  combining  form  of  Gr.  f\vK-vs 
sweet,  and  in  names  of  chemical  compounds  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  glycerol  or  some  other 
substance  with  a  name  beginning  with  glyc-.  Oly- 
co-benzoic,  -cyamidine,  -oyamine  (see  qnots.). 
Qlyoo-gelatin,  a  combination  of  glycerine  and 
gelatin  used  in  the  making  of  lozenges  and  pas- 
tilles. Glycohaemia  (see  quot). 

1852  Fimines'  Man.  Chem.  (ed.  4)  481  *Glycobenzoic  acid  is 
a  crystalline  substance,  slightly  soluble  in  water.  1864  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  II.  906  *Glyco-cyamidine,  an  organic  base 
homologous  with  creatinine,  and  related  to  glycocyamine  in 
the  same  manner  as  creatinine  to  creatine.  Ibid.,  Glyco- 
cyamine, a  compound  homologous  with  crcatme,  produced 


GLYCOCHOLATE. 

by  the  union  of  cyanamide  with  glycocine.  1884  M. 
AlACKENZiE  Dii.  Throat  f,  Nose  II.  551  The  ha*  of  the 
preparation  [of  pastils]  is  *glyco-gelatine,  a  compound  much 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pessaries  and  soluble 
bougies.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  73  *Glycohaemia 
signifies  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood. 

Glycocholate  (glaikokp-lA,  glik-).  Chem.  [f. 
as  next  +  -ATE  '.]  A  salt  of  glycocholic  acid. 

1871  HUXLEY  Phys.  v.  122  The  taurocholate  and  glyco- 
chofate  of  soda,  or  bile  salts  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
1889  MUIR  &  MORLEY  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  626/2  All  the 
glycocholates  are  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Glycocholic  (gbikokjvlik,  gliko-),  a.  Chem.  [f. 
GLYCO-  +  CHOLIC  a.]  Glycocholic  acid,  the  prin- 
cipal acid  in  ox-gall. 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  899  Glycocholic  acid,  this  acid, 
discovered  by  L.  Gmelin  ..constitutes,  in  the  form  of  a 
sodium-salt,  the  essential  Dart  of  ox-bile.  1878  KINGZETT 
Anint.  Chem.  84  Glycocholic  acid.. is  only  present  in  small 
quantity  in  human  bile. 

Glycocin  (gbi-kiysin,  gli'kJsin).  Chem.  Now 
little  used.  [app.  suggested  by  prec.  :  see  -IN.] 
=  GLYCOCOLL. 

1851  Fmvius'  Man.  Chem.  (ed.  4)  481  Glycocine.  1873 
KAMI  Phys.  Chem.  136  The  taurin  and  glycocin  united  to 
the  cholic  acid  form  the  conjugated  bile  acids. 

Glycocoll  (glai-kiflcpl,  gli-k^kpl).  Chem.  Also 
glyciool(l,  glykokoll.  [f.  GLYCO-  +  Gr.  «o>\a 
glue ;  perh.  suggested  by  the  sound  of  GLYOO- 
CHOLIC.]  A  crystalline  substance  contained  in 
bile  and  formed  when  glycocholic  acid  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  boiled  together.  Also  called 
gelatin-sugar. 

1840-9  Turner's  Elem.  Chem.  (ed.  7)  in.  1193  Gelatine 
sugar  or  glycicoll.  1848  FOWNES  Man.  Chem.  (ed.  2)  542 
Glycocoll.  1871  THUDICHUM  Chem.  Phys.  18  Glykokoll 
appears  in  an  excretion  as  hippuric  acid. 

Glycogen  (glai'k^djen,  glrk<!-).  Chem.  Also 
glu-,  glycogene.  [f.  GLYCO-  +  -GEN  ;  the  name 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  substance  is  the  source 
of  the  sugar  in  animal  tissues.]  A  white,  amor- 
phous, tasteless,  inodorous,  starch-like  substance 
found  in  animal  tissues,  esp.  the  liver ;  it  is  easily 
convertible  into  dextrose  by  boiling  in  dilute  acid. 

1860  N.  Syd.  Sac.  Year-bk.  1859.  86  The  liver  possesses 
the  power  of  forming  glucogene.  1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem. 
1 1 . 906  Glycogen,  A  nimal  starch,  A  nimal  dextrin,  Hepatin. 

1872  HUXLEY  Phys.  v.  117  The  liver  . .  elaborates  from  the 
blood  passing  through  it  a  substance  called  glycogen. 

GlyCOgeilic  (gbikodge'nik,  glikc-),  a.  Also 
glu-.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
formation  of  sugar,  esp.  in  the  animal  body.  Gly- 
cogenic acid  (see  quot.  1889).  Glycogenic  matter  : 
glycogen. 

1859  Fownes'  Matt.  Cliem.  566  The  glycogenic  matter 
passes  through  a  state  corresponding  to  dextrin  into  sugar. 
1860  N.  Syd.  Soc.  Year-bk.  1859.  86  Glucogenic  matter. 

1873  A.  FLINT  Jr.  Phys.  Man,  tferv.  Syst.  viii.  243  The  view 
which  we  have  advanced  with  regard  to  the  glycogenic 
function  is  that  the  liver  is  constantly  producing  sugar 
during  life.    1889  MUIR  £  MORLEY  Watts'  Diet.   Chem., 
Glycogenic  acid.    Formed  by  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of 
glycogen  at  100°  with  hromine,  and  then  adding  AgaO.  . . 
Very  acid  syrup.    Is  perhaps  identical  with  gluconic  acid. 

So  Glycojte'nesis,  the  production  or  formation 
of  sugar,  esp.  in  the  animal  body ;  Glycogene'tic, 
Gly  co' (Tenons  a^'.f.,  ?  =  GLYCOGENIC;  Olyco'greny 
=glycogettesis  (above). 

1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  161  A  glyco- 
genous  substance  may  also  be  derived  from  albuminates. 
187*  THUDICHUM  Chem.  Phys.  8  The  glycogenetic  function 
oftheliver.  i&&6Syd.Soc.Lex.,Glycogenesis.  1888  HUXLEY 


&  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  311  note.  Similar  glycogenous  cells 
are  met  with  in  the  walls  of  the  lacunar  spaces  and  on  the 
'  mesenteries '  of  the  Snail.  1889  Webster's  Diet.,  Glycogeny. 

Glycol  (glsi'kfl.glrkpl).  Chem.  [f.  GLYC(ERINE) 
+  -OL ;  the  original  intention  of  the  name  being  to 
designate  a  substance  intermediate  in  composition 
between  '  glycerine '  and  '  alcohol '.] 

a.  Formerly  applied  to  the  compound  now  called 
ethyl  glycol  or  ethylene  alcohol  C2H4(OH)2,  a 
sweetish,  colourless,  inodorous  viscid  liquid  ob- 
tained from  the  decomposition  of  ethylene  dibro- 
mide.  b.  In  wider  sense,  a  general  name  for  the 
group  of  fatty  diatomic  alcohols  of  which  this  is  the 
type,  having  the  general  structure  CnH2»(OH)2. 

1858  Ftnuiifs'  Man.  Chem.  (ed.  7)  466  An  alcoholic  body 
being  formed,  to  which  the  name  ethylene-alcohol,  or  glycol, 
has  been  given.  1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  574.  1866 
ROSCOE  Elem.  Cliem.  xxxiii.  294  Glycol  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  ethylene  dibromide  upon  silver  acetate.  1873 
Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  n)  614  The  diatomic  alcohols  of  the  fatty 
group  are  called  glycols.  i88x  W.  SPOTTISWOODE  in  Nature 
xxv.  141  It  was. .  Professor  Karl  Adolph  Wurtz  . .  who  first 
made  those  remarkable  alcohols  called  glycols. 

GlycollateCglaik^glik-).  Chem,  [f.  GLY- 
COL +  -ATE.]  A  salt  of  glycollic  acid. 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  1 1. 908  Glycollates.  1873  Fownes* 
Chem.  (ed.  ii)  706  All  the  glycollates  are  more  or  less  soluble 
and  crystallisable. 

Glycollic, glycolicCgbiV^g^-)^-  Chem. 

[f.  GLYCOL  +  -ic.]  Of  or  containing  glycol.  Glycollic 
add,  an  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  glycol. 
1851  Ftnvnes'  !\fan.  Chew.  (ed.  4)  481  Glycpbenzoic  acid. . 
may  be  viewed  as  a  conjugate  acid,  containing  benzoic  and 
glycolic  acids.  1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem,  II.  910  Glycollic 
acid  appears  to  exist  in  two,  if  not  in  a  greater  number  of 
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isomeric  modifications.  1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Client.  341  Gly- 
collie  [<•,/.  i  1866  Glycolic]  Acid,  CiH,O3. 

G-lycollide.  Cliem.  [f.  GLYCOL  +  -IHE.]  (See 
quot.) 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  919  Clycollide,  C'HW 
Glycollic  anhydride.— A  compound  isomeric  with  glyoxal, 
and  differing  from  glycollic  acid  by  i  at.  water. 

Glycolytic  (gtoikoli-tik,  gliko-),  a.  [f.  GLYCO- 
•f  Gr.  KVTM&S  resolvent,  f.  \vta>  to  loose,  resolve.] 
Having  the  property  of  decomposing  sugar. 

1897  Allbtttt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  229  Lepine..has  produced, 
however,  from  malt  diastase,  a  glycolytic  ferment. 

Glycone'an,  glyco-nian,  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
Glyconlus,  -fas,  (jr.  T\vK&vetos  (f.  TKvicaiv :  see 
next)  +  -AN.]  =  next. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Glyconian.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio), 
Glyconian  Verse,  a  verse  consisting  of.  .a  spondee  and  two 
dactyls,  or  rather  a  spondee,  choriambus  and  a  Pyrrhic. 
tBspSmM't  Diet.  Gr.  ff  Rom.  Biogr.  II.  278/1  C-lycon.  .A 
lyric  poet,  from  whom  the  Glyconean  metre  took  its  name. 

Glyconic  (glaikp'nik),  a,  and  sb.  [f.  fXvitoiv 
the  name  of  a  Greek  lyric  poet  +  -1C.] 

A.  adj.  Epithet  of  a  lyric  metre  or  verse,  essen- 
tially a  logacedic  tetrapody  consisting  of  three 
trochees  and  a  dactyl  (see  quot.  1885)  ;  also  (of  a 
poem,  stanza,  etc.),  composed  or  consisting  of  such 
verses.  B.  sb.  A  glyconic  verse. 

The  type  of  verse  with  which  the  name  is  in  modern  use 
most  generally  associated  is  the  catalectic  form  used  by 
Latin  poets,  esp.  Catullus  and  Horace:  —  ii— wv  — v>M 

1670-^81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Glyconick,  a  kind  of  verse 
consisting  of  a  Spondey  and  two  Dactyles.  17^9-81  JOHN- 
SON L.  F.I  Watts,  His  verses  to  his  brother,  in  the  Gly- 
conick measure  . .  are  remarkably  easy  and  elegant.  1821 
Blackw.  Mag.  X.  386  The  lines  are  glyconics.  1878 
MUNRO  Crit.  Catullus  135  The  observance  of  this  law  by 
Catullus  gives  to  his  glyconics  much  of  their  charm  and 
spirit.  Ibid.  138  One  of  the  essential  properties  of  these 
glyconic  odes  is  that  the  stanzas  end  with  a  completed 
sentence.  1885  JEBB  Sopliocles,  Oed.  Col.  p.  Iviii,  A  dactyl 
comes  first ;  then  three  chorees  . .  But  the  dactyl  might  also 
stand  second  . .  or  third.  . .  According  to  the  place  of  the 
dactyl,  the  verse  was  called  a  first,  Second,  or  Third 
Glyconic. 

Glycose,  var.  GLUCOSE. 

II  Glycosuria  (glsrkosiuo-ria,  glik<7-).  Path. 
[quasi-Latin,  f.  F.  glycose  GLUCOSE  +  Gr.  oZp-ov 
urine  +  L.  suffix  -z'a.]  (See  quot.  1866.) 

1860  N.  Syd.  Sac,  Year-bk.  1859.  384  On  the  Glycosuria 
of  Lying-in  Women.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  73  If 
the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  exceed  a  certain  amount 
. .  sugar  appears  in  the  urine,  constituting  the  condition 
called  glycosuria. 

Hence  Glycosu'ric  a.,  relating  to  or  affected  with 
glycosuria. 

1883  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  July  25  Claude  Bernard  discovered  the 
'glycosuric  centre*  in  the  brain.  1889  MUIR  &  MORLEY 
Watts'  Diet.  Chem.,  Glycosnric  acid  occurs  in  urine  in 
disease.  1897  Allbittt'sSysl.  Med.  III.  184  As  gouty  persons 
advance  in  life,  they  sometimes  become  glycosuric. 

II  Glycypi'cron.  ?  Obs.    Also  7  giuou-.    [a. 

Gr.  •y\vKvniKp6v,  neut.  of  y\VKvmnp6s  adj.,  f.  y\vxvs 
sweet  •(•  mnp6s  bitter.]  Something  composed  of 
sweet  and  bitter. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  Drie  Din.  C  viij,  Embleme  of 
Love  ..  A  bitter  sweete,  an  Oxymel  or  Glycypicron.  1621 
BURTON  Anat.  n.  iii.  i.  i,  He  saith  our  whole  life  is  a  Glucu- 
picron,  a  bitter  sweet  passion. 

t  Glycyrize.  Obs.  Also  6  glioyris.  [ad.  L. 
glycyrrhiza, (ji.y\vitvppifa  LIQUOBICE.]  Liquorice. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Din.  D  b,  Eate  Penidice, 
Saccarum  Violarum,  Sugar  Candid,  Glicyris,  or  such  other 
pectorals  after  them,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Notting- 
hamsh.  II.  (1662!  315  Glycyrize  or  Liguoris. 

Glycyrrhizin  (glisirai-zin).  Chem.  Alsogly- 
cyrhizin,  glycyrrhidzin.  [f.  Gr.  yhvitvpptfa  LI- 
QUORICE +  -IN.]  The  glucoside  contained  in  the 
root  of  liquorice  (Glycyrrhiza  glabrd). 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  278  Robiquet  found  it  [Glycyrhiza 
glaora\  to  contain  a  peculiar  sugar,  which  is  uncrystalliz- 
able,  called  glycion  or  glycyrhizin,  and  other  matters.  1841 
BRANDE  Cham.  1083  Liquorice  Sugar.  Glycyrhizin.  1875 
H.  C.  WOOD  Therap^  (1870)  579  Liquorice  root.  . .  In  the 
form  of  glycyrrhizin  it  is  said  to  conceal  almost  entirely  the 
bitter  taste  of  quinine  and  similar  substances.  i&yjBlackie's 
Encycl.  III.  705/2  Glycyrrhidzin  does  not  ferment. 

Qlyde,  var.  GLEYD,  an  old  horse. 

Qlye,  Glyed,  obs.  ff.  GLEE  v.,  GLEED///.  a. 

Glyede,  obs.  form  of  GLIDE  v. 

Glyer,  var.  GLEEB  ;  see  under  GLEE  v. 

Glyering,  var.  GLEEBINO///.  a.,  Obs. 

Glyewe,  obs.  form  of  GLUE  v. 

Glyg,  glyke,  vars.  GLBEK  il>2,  Obs. 

Glymbe,  obs.  var.  of  CLIMB  v. 

c  1320  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  630  (Harl.  MS.)  Twey  enmyes 
on  hem  smartly  gun  glymbe  [Bodl.  MS.  climbe]. 

Glymse,  obs.  form  of  GLIMPSE. 

Glymye,  var.  GLEIMY  a.,  Obs,,  sticky. 

Glymyr,  Glynce,  Glyn(n,  obs.  ft.  GLIMMER, 
GLIMPSE,  GLEN. 

Glyoxal  (glaiifksael).  Chem.  [f.  GLT-COL  + 
OX-AI.IO  +  -al  (in  CHLORAL,  etc.).]  A  white 
amorphous  solid,  called  also  oxalic  aldehyde. 
Hence  Glyoza'lio  a.,  inglyoxalif  acid  (see  quot.). 

Glyoxylic  [see  -YL]  was  used  at  one  time  by  some  writers 
for  Glyoxatic  :  so  1873  in  Fownts'  Chem.  (ed.  n)  727. 

1858  /'fniut'  Man.  Chen:,  (ed.  7)  467  By  treating  ethylic 
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alcohol  with  nitric  acid,  M.  Debus  has  obtained  two  com- 
pounds—an aldehyde-like  body,  glyoxal,  and  an  acid,  gly- 
oxalic  acid,  which  obviously  belong  to  the  same  series.  1869 
ROSCOE  Kletn.  Cliem.  xxxiii.  335  Glyoxal  stands  in  therelation 
of  an  aldehyde  to  Glycol. 

Glyoxilin  (gbip'ksilin).    Also  -yline.    [?  after 
'  glyoxyKc  (see  prec.).]     The  name  of  an  explosive 
(see  quots.). 

1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  (ed.  7)  II.  321  Glyoxiline  con- 

i    sists  of  a  mixture  of  gun-cotton  pulp  and  saltpetre  converted 

i    into  porous  pellets,  which  are  saturated  with  nilro-glycerine. 

1883   MAJF.XUIK  in  l-'ortn.  J\cv.  May  645    Sir   Frederick 

Abel's  'glyoxilinVgun-cotton  saturated  with  nitro-glycerine). 

Glyph  (glif).     [ad.  Gr.  -vAmpr)  carving,  carved 

work,  f.  y\v<t>-fir  to  cut  out,  carve.     Cf.  F.  glyphe 

(1701  in  Hat7,-Darm.X] 

1.  A  sculptured  mark   or  symbol,    rare.     (Cf. 
HIEROGLYPH.) 

1815  COLERIDGE  Aids  Rtfl.  (1848)  I.  204  They  were 
originally  symbolical  glyphs  or  sculptures,  and  afterwards 
translated  into  words.  1861  G.  MOORE  Lost  Tribes  196 
The  sacred  law  is  named  '  TAra ',  and  . .  is  represented  by 
ten  upright  glyphs,  rolls  or  pillars.  1895  HOFFMANN  Begin. 
Writing  ii.  19  The  glyphs,  made  in  intaglio,  relievo,  and 
intaglio-relievo,  were  divided  into  two  classes,  pure  and 
linear. 

2.  Arch.  A  groove  or  channel,  usually  vertical, 
used  as  an   ornament,  esp.  in  the  Doric  frieze. 
Cf.  TBIOLYPH. 

[17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Glyphe,  or  Glyphis,  in  sculpture 
and  architecture,  a  general  name  for  any  cavity,  or  canal, 
whether  round,  or  terminating  in  an  angle ;  used  as  an 
ornament,  in  any  part.)  1775  ASH,  Glyph.  i8i8inToDD.  1837 
Penny  Cycl.  VII.  281/2  1  he  triglyphs.  .are  upright,  slightly 
projecting  tablets  . .  channelled  with  two  grooves  or  glyphs 
(yAu0ai),  and  with  a  half  groove  chamfering  off  each  of  its 
outer  edges.  1842-59  GWILT  Archil,  i.  ii.  (ed.  4)  58  In  the 
Doric  order,  the  ends  of  these  joists  were  called  triglyphs, 
from  their  being  sculptured  with  two  whole  and  two  half 
glyphs  or  channels. 

Glyphic  (gli'fik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr.  y\v<t>iK-6s 
of  or  pertaining  to  carving :  see  -ic.] 

A.  adj.  Carved,  sculptured. 

1857  H.  MILLER  Test.  Rocks  vii.  283  Glyphic  representa- 
tives of  the  tradition. 

B.  sb.  —  GLYPH  i. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  III.  ill  The  Virgil  was  to 
be  enrich 'd  with  the  Miniature  Glyphicks  of  the  Virgil  in 
MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library,  a  1818  Hist.  Pern  43  (T.) 
Glyphicks.  1818  in  TODD  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Glyphograph  (gli'Wgraf) ,  sb.  [Back-forma- 
tion from  next.J  A  plate  made  by  glyphography, 
or  an  impression  taken  from  such  a  plate. 

1855  in  OGII.VIE,  Suppl.  1871  G.  W.  REID  (title}  A  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  George  Cruikshank, 
Etchings,  Woodcuts,  Lithographs,  and  Glyphographs. 

So  Glyphograph  v.,  to  form  plates  by  glypho- 
graphy (Ogilvie,  Suppl.  1855);  Glypho'grapher, 
one  who  practises  glyphography;  Glyphogra  phic 
a.,  relating  to  or  produced  by  glyphography. 

1843  E.  PALMER  Glyphography  (ed.  2)  3  Plates  of  all  sizes, 
properly  prepared  for  Glyphographic  Drawing  . .  Glypho- 
graphic Plates.  Ibid,  n  The  kind  of  point  that  has  been 
found  to  answer  best  . .  by  every  successful  glyphographer. 
1846  H.  L.  JONES  in  Archxol.  Camtrensh  I.  68  The  font 
. .  of  which  a  glyphographic  view,  by  an  amateur,  is  given 
below.  1851  lllustr.  Land.  News  5  July  26/3  Gazetteer 
with  glyphographic  maps. 

Glyphography  (gliffgrafi).    [f.  Gr. 

7\ucpiJ  carving,  sculpture  +  -ypaipia  writing,  paint- 
ing, f.  y/xupfiv  to  write.]  An  electrotype  process 
by  which  a  copy  of  an  engraved  plate  is  obtained 
with  a  raised  surface,  suited  for  letter-press  printing. 

1843  E.  PALMER  (title)  Glyphography  ;  or  Engraved  Draw- 
ing, for  printing  at  the  type  press  after  the  manner  of 
woodcuts.  1844  Art  Union  Jrnl.  Feb.  38  Glyphography 
is  the  name  given  by  the  patentee,  Mr.  Palmer,  . .  to  a 
process  . .  for  the  formation  of  blocks  with  designs  in  relief, 
to  be  used  with  type.  1845  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  I.  520/2 
The  terms  Elcctrotint  and  Glyphography  have  been  applied 
to  two  methods  of  etching  by  galvanism.  1851  R.  HUNT 
Set.  Exhib.  in  Art  Jrnl.  lllustr.  Catal.  iv.  p.  xvi'/i 
*  Stylography ' — a  process  bearing  much  analogy  to  our 
glyphography. 

Glyptic  (gli'ptik),  a.  and  sl>.    [ad.  Gr.  •yAtnrriK- 
6s,  f.  y\v<t>nv  to  carve,  engrave.     Cf.  F.  glyplique] 
A.,  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  carving  or  engrav- 
ing, esp.  on  precious  stones. 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art 
(ed.  2)  §  85  The  glyptic  art  (in  precious  stones).  1853  C.T. 
NEWTON  Ess.  Archaeol.  50  It  will  be  convenient  after  notic- 
ing sculpture  in  marble  to  take  next  in  order  Bronze*  and 
Terracottas  ;  we  thus  pass  by  a  natural  transition  from  Glyp- 
tic to  Plastic  Art.  1877  W.  JONES  h'inger-ring  216  During 
the  Middle  Ages  the  glyptic  art  had  declined  very  much. 

2.  '  Min.  Figured'  (Webster  1864). 

B.  sb.  The  art  of  carving  or  engraving,  esp.  on 
precious  stones.  Also  pi. 

1818  TODD,  Glyftick.  1855  tr.  Labarte's  Arts  Mid.  Ages 
i.  51  The  Egyptians  are  supposed  first  to  have  cultivated 
glyptics. 

Hence  Gly-ptlcal  a.  =  prec.  A.  I. 

1887  SIR  S.  FERGUSON  Ogham  Inscript.  138  If  the  mind  be 
. .  prepared  to  recognize  familiar  forms,  though  in  glyptical 
masquerade. 

Glyptician  (glipti-Jan).  rare  ~ '.     [f.  GLYPTIC 

+  -IAN.]     A  lapidary. 

1883  Times  20  July  4  The  famous  Koh-i-noor  was  re-cut 
bya  great  Dutch  glyptician  after  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Queen. 
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Glyptodon  (gli'pt&lpn).  Also  -dont.  [mod. 
L.,  f  Gr.  -vAuiTi-os  sculptured  +  oSoi'T-,  oSotis  tooth. 

According  to  ordinary  rules  for  the  formation  and  latiniza- 
tion  of  Gr.  compounds,  the  mod.Lat.  nominative  should  be 
"glyptodus  (cf.  iroAuWovs  many-toothed).  The  ending  -odon 
(cf.  mastodon,  etc.)  was  inferred  from  the  oblique  cases.] 

An  extinct  South  American  quadruped  allied  to 
the  armadillos,  of  the  size  of  an  ox,  covered  with  a 
solid  carapace,  and  having  fluted  teeth.  Hence 
Glyptodo'ntoid«.,resembling(thatof)aglyptodon. 

1838  OWEN  in  Sir  W.  Parish  Buenos  Ayres  1780,  From  the 
regularly  fluted  or  sculptured  form  of  the  tooth,  I  would 
propose  to  name  the  genus  typified  by  this  animal, '  glypto- 
don '  (yAwfiio, sculpo,  oSovt,  liens).  1872  MIVART  Elem.  Anat. 
37  Vertebrae  . .  anchylosed  together  into  a  solid  bone,  as  in 
the  extinct  Glyptodon.  1889  Century  Diet.,  Glyptodont. 


n  glyptodontoid  carapace. 

Glyptography  (gliptp-gran).  [f.  Gr.  y\v*r6s 
carved1  +  -ypa<fla  writing;  cf.  F.  glyptographie.] 
a.  The  art  of  engraving  upon  gems.  b.  The 
descriptive  science  of  engraved  gems. 


Anc.Art  (ed.  2)  §  315  The  Literature  of  glyptography  is 
given  by  Millin.  .and  Murr.  1855  tr.  Latarle s  A rts  Mid. 
Ages  i.  55  Glyptography  requires  such  general  knowledge 
and  such  profound  study,  as  to  render  it  sufficient  of  itself 
to  occupy  the  whole  leisure  of  an  amateur. 

So  Glyptograph  [cf.  GLYPHOGRAPH],  'an  en- 
graving on  a  precious  stone';  Glypto'tfrapher, 
'  an  engraver  on  precious  stones'  (Ogilvie) ;  Glyp- 
togra  phio  a.,  pertaining  to  glyptography. 

X797  Brit.  Critic  X.  455  A  particularly  valuable  part  of 
this  introduction  is  the  Glyptographic  Lithology. 

Glysen,  glysnian,  -n(i)en,  obs.  if.  GLISTEN. 

Glyssen,  -on,  -yn,  obs.  ff.  GLISS  v.,  GLISTEN. 

Glyster(e,  Glystery :  see  CLYSTER,  CLYSTER Y. 

Glyt(e,  obs.  form  of  GLEET. 

Glyter,  obs.  form  of  GLITTER. 

Glyu,  glywe(n,  obs.  ff.  GLUE  sb.  and  v. 

Gmelinite  (gme'linait).  Mia.  [Named  by 
Brewster  in  1825  after  Prof.  C.  A.  Gmelin  :  see 
-ITE.]  Hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium, 
and  sodium,  found  in  colourless,  yellow,  and  flesh- 
coloured  crystals. 

1815  Edin.  Jrnl.  Set.  II.  262  Gmelinite,  a  New  Mineral 
Species.  1868  DANA  Mitt.  (ed.  5)  437. 

Gnab(b)le,  var.  KNABHLE,  Obs.,  to  nibble. 

t  Gna'CChe,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Prob.  an  onoma- 
topoeia suggested  by  GNAW  j  cf.  snatch.']  intr. 
=  GNASH  v.  I.  Hence  t  Gna  coning1  vbl.  sb. 
Also  f  Gua'ccher,  one  who  gnashes. 

13..  Sat.  Blacksmiths  in  Kef.  Ant.  I.  240  Thei  gnauen 
and  gnacchen,  they  gronys  to-gydere,  And  holdyn  hem  hote 
with  here  hard  hamers.  c  1490  Promp.  Parv.  200/2  (MS.  K.) 
Gnastere  (fC.  gnachar),  fremitor.  Gnastyn  (A",  gnachyn), 
fremo.  Gnastynge  (K.  gnachynge), /rermtits. 

Gnack,  obs.  var.  KNACK,  trick. 

Gnagged,  var.  KNAQGED,  Obs. ,  knotted. 

Gnaghe,  obs.  form  of  GNAW  v. 

Gnaist  e,  var.  GNAST  v.,  Obs. 

Guap  (nsep),  sb.  Sc.   [f.  the  vb.]   A  bite,  morsel. 

1768  Ross  Helenorc  (1789)  69,  I  was  sent  to  them  with 
their  small  disjune  :  . .  And  whan  I  saw  their  piece  was  but 
a  gnap,  Thought  with  mysell  of  mending  their  mishap.  1866 
GREGOR  Banffsh.  Gloss.,  Gnap,  a  morsel  of  anything  eatable. 
1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb  (1873)  15  'That's  to  lat 
'imsel'  get  a  gnap  too  ! ' 

Gnap,  v.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  See  also  KNAP  v.2 
[Onomatopoaic ;  cf.  GNIP,  SNAP,  etc.]  To  bite  in 
a  snapping  fashion.  Usually  intr.  or  absol. 

The  sense  in  quot  1501  is  doubtful :  it  may  be  '  chirped '. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  10208  Sum  gnappedehere 
fete  and  handes  As  dogges  doun  bat  gnawe  here  bandes. 
1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  Prol.  44  The  greshoppers  amangis 
the  vergers  gnappit.  1513  FITZHERB.  Hush.  (1534)  G6,  As 
manye  horses  as  do  playe  with  him,  that  is  sore,  and  gnappe 
of  the  matter  that  renneth  out  of  the  sore,  shall  haue  the 
same  sorance  within  a  moneth  after.  1587  FRAUNCE  C*tess 
Pembroke's  Ivychurch  11.  ii,  Noebody  giues  them  [Goatesj 
Thyme  and  other  flowrs  to  be  gnapping.  16..  MELVILI. 
MS'  55  (Jam.)  In  the  nethermost  [window]  the  Earle  of 
Morton  was  standing  gnapping  on  his  staSe  end.  1810  COCK 
Simple  Strains  119  (Jam.)  She..disna  spare  her  cheese  an 
cakes  To  had  our  teeth  a  gnappin,  Fu'  crump,  that  night. 

b.  fig.  To  gnap  at,  to  snap  at,  find  fault  with  ; 
also,  to  clip  (words)  in  speaking. 

1533  ELVOT  Knowledge  Pref.,  (They]  be  alwaye  gnapp- 
ynge  and  kyckynge  at  suche  examples.  1789  SHIRREFS 

Poems  (1790)  293  Keep  me  frae  your  travel'd  birds,  Wha. . 

only  ken  to  gnap  at  words.     1866  GREGOR  Banffsh.  Gloss., 

Gnap  at,  to  taunt  and  find  fault  with  ;  as, '  He's  a  nyatterin' 

bodie  :  he  s  eye  gnappin'  at  something '. 

Gnapweed,  Gnar,  var.  ff.  KNAPWEED,  KNAR. 

Gnar  (naj),  v.  Also  5  gnare,  6  gnarr(e,  9 
gnarr;  see  also  NAR.  [Onomatopoeic  :  cf.  MLG. 
gnarren,  MDu.  gnerren,  gnorren  to  grunt ;  Ger. 
knarren,  knirren  to  creak,  knurren  (Da.  knurre, 
Sw.  knorra)  to  grumble,  snarl ;  also  OE.  gnyrran 
(Wulfstan  138/29;  cf.  gnyrende,  rendering  L. 
ttrUftu,  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  210).]  intr.  To  snarl, 
growl.  (Cf.  GNARL  ».l) 
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1496  Dives  t,  Pmip.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  Iviii.  100  He  shall 
gnasche  or  gnare  with  his  teeth.  1522  SKELTON  Why  not  to 
Court  297  For  and  this  curre  do  gnar,  They  must  sttmde  all 
a  far,  To  holde  vp  their  hande  at  the  bar.  1583  GoLDWG 
Cahin  on  Dent.  ll.  305  Let  those  mastife  dogs  barke  and 
gnarre  as  much  as  they  list.  1630  I.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Taylor's  Motto  Wks.  II.  44/2  Those  will  in  their  kennels  lye 
And  gnar  and  snarle,  and  grumble  secretly.  1737  A  loaniit 
196  No  lion  here  the  traveller  assails  With  midnight  roar, 
nor  ruthless  panther  gnars.  1868  ATKINSON  Clevelamt 
Gloss.,  Gnarr,  to  growl,  as  a  dog. 

transf.  &n&/ig.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xcviu,  A  thousand 
wants  Gnarr  at  the  heels  of  men.  1880  WEBB  Goethe's  Faust 
iv.  xvi,  When  the  storm  in  the  forest  roars  and  gnarrs. 

Hence  Gna'rrmg  vbl.  sb. 

1652  URO.UHAHT  Jnvel  Wks.  (1834)  238  Like  a  snarling 
curr  that  in  his  gnarring  snatcheth  at  the  taile.  a  1693  — 
Rabelais  in.  xiii,  He.  .was.  .surrounded,  .with  the  barking 
of  Currs.  .gnarring  of  Puppies.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  «,  Pr. 
in.  iv,  With  preternatural  gnarring,  growling  and  screech- 
ing. .there  began,  .this  song. 

t  Gnare,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  gnarre.  [Of  ob- 
scttre  origin  ;  the  coincidence  in  sense  with  snare 
is  remarkable,  but  the  sb.  cannot  have  originated 
in  a  scribal  error,  as  the  following  vb.  is  derived 
from  it.]  A  snare. 

a  1315  Prose  Psalter  xxiv.  [xxv.]  16  He  shal  drawe  out 
myn  feet  of  be  gnare.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  1  1.  363 
Blyndenes  in  bis  point  makib  men  to  be  taken  in  his  [be 
fendis]  gnaris.  138*  —  2  Sam.  xxii.  6  There  wenten  before 
me  the  gnaris  [1388  snarls]  of  deeth.  f  i44oN.  LOVE  &>«<»- 
•Ventura's  Mirror  xxvi.  If.  56  (Gibbs  MS.)  pat  worchyp  is 
one  of  be  most  perylouse  gnarre  [1530  W.  de  W.  snare]  of 
be  enemy  to  cacche  and  bygyle  mannes  soule.  c  1450  tr. 
De  Imitatione  in.  Hx,  Nature,  .drawib  many  men  &  holdib 
hem  as  in  a  gnare. 

t  Gnare,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  gnarre.  [f.  prec.] 
trans.  To  choke,  strangle.  Also,  to  snare,  entrap. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  437  pes  two  lawis  ben  granes 
{printed  graues]  to  be  fend  to  gnare  men  in  his  net.  c  1380 
—  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  96  pes  double  mannis  lawes.  .gnaren 
be  Chirche,  as  tares  gnaren  corn.  1381  —  Prov.  vi.  2  Thou 
art  gnarid  [Vulg.  itlaqucatvs}  with  the  woordis  of  thi  mouth. 
1411-10  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  v.  xxxvi,  Erygona  .  .  toke  a 
rope,  .and  ther-withall  gan  her  selfe  to  gnare.  1530  PALSGR. 
569/1,  1  gnarre  in  a  halter  or  corde.  I  stoppe  ones  breathe  or 
snarle  one,  je  estrangle.  He  pulled  the  towel  so  strayte 
about  my  necke  that  he  had  almoste  gnarred  me. 

tGna-rity.  Obs.  rare  —  ",  [ad.  L.  gnaritas, 
f.  gnar-us  knowing.]  (See  quot.) 

1613  COCKERAM,  Gnaritie,  experience,  knowledge. 

Gnarl  (nail),  J*.1  [Back  •  formation  from 
GNARLED.  A  sb.  knarle  knot  (of  hair),  occurs 
early  in  1  7th  c.]  A  contorted  knotty  protuberance, 
esp.  on  a  tree. 

1814  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  (1863)  184  The  knots 
and  gnaris  of  the  exterior  coat  [of  a  tree].  1866  LOWELL 
Carlyle  in  Study  Wind.  (1886)  171  It  is  always  the  knots 
and  gnaris  of  the  oak  that  he  admires.  1871  B.  TAYLOR 
Faust  (1875)  I.  xxi.  180  Living  knots  and  gnaris  uncanny 
Feel  with  polypus  antennae  For  the  wanderer. 

Gnarl.  sb*  rare-1,     [f.  GNARL  v.  !]     A  snarl. 

1847  E.  BRONTE  Withering  Heights  (1885)  4  My  caress 
provoked  [from  the  dog]  a  long  guttural  gnarl. 

t  Gnarl  (niul),».1  Obs.  [frequentative  f.  GNAR  v.] 

1.  intr.  To  snarl. 

'593  SHAKS.  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  192  Thus  is  the  Shepheard 
beaten  from  thy  side,  And  Wolues  are  gnarling,  who  shall 
gnaw  thee  first.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  103  What 
wilt  not  a  dogge  doo  that  is  angerd,  bite  and  gnarle  at  anie 
bone  or  stone  that  is  neere  him.  1814  GARY  Dante  Inf.  xxi. 
129  Dost  not  mark  How  they  do  gnarl  upon  us. 

2.  slang.  (See  quot.) 

1811  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Gnarl,  to  gnarl  upon  a  per- 
son is  the  same  as  splitting  or  nosing  upon  him  ;  a  man  guilty 
of  this  treachery  is  called  a  gnarling  scoundrel 

Hence  t  Gna'rling^/.  a./fGnaTler  (see  quot.). 


GNASP. 

mighty  trees.  1830-40  W.  IRVINC;  U'alferfs  R.  (1855)  15  Its 
orchard  of  gnarled  and  sprawling  apple-trees.  1847-8  H. 
MILI.KR  first  Inifr.  ix.  (1857)  145  Old  gnarled  stems  of  ivy 
wind,  snake-like  lound  the  . .  trunks.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  C«- 
tiillns  Ixiv.  107  When  as  his  huge  gnarled  trunk  in  furious 
eddies  a  whirlwind  Riving  wresteth  amain. 

transf.  andyff.  1821-30  Lp.  COCKBURN  Mem.  vi.  (1874* 
293  His  drawn  bayonet  in  his  large  gnarled  hand.  1851 
CARLYLE  Sterling  I.  ii.  (1872)  7  That  wild-wooded  rocky 
coast,  with  its  gnarled  mountains.  1871  SMILFS  C/iarac. 
viii.  (1876)  219  The  great  gnarled  man  [Luther]  had  a  heart 
as  tender  as  a  woman's. 

Gnarly  (na-ili),  a.  [f.  GNABL  rf.'-f-Y  1.  Cf. 
KNURLYJ  =GNABLED. 

1829  LANDOR  I  mag.  Conv.  Wks.  1846  II.  180  Like  a  dry  and 
gnarly  log  of  mountain-ash.  1877  Fraser's  Mag.  XV.  no 
From  a  gnarly  branch  a  delicate  blossom  issues. 

Cotnb.     1877  LANIER  Hard  Times  in  Elfland  70  An  aged 
Ram,  flapp'd,  gnarly-horn'd. 
b.  transf.  Of  a  person. 

1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Bab,  vii.  (1878)  323  A  dogged 
gnarfy  foursquare  brick  of  an  English  boy.  1865  Q.  Rev. 
July  85  He  [Browning]  loves  a  gnarly  character,  or  a  knotty 
problem.  1876  LANIER  Poems,  Waving  Corn  i  Ploughman, 
whose  gnarly  hand  yet  kindly  wheeled  Thy  plough. 

Gnarring  (na-rin.),  ///.  a.  [f.  GNAR  v.  + 
-ING1'.]  ta.  Of  an  animal  or  person  :  Growling, 
snarling.  06s. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  Four  Lett. etc.  65, 1  seldom  call  a  snarling 
curr,  a  curr.  But  wish  the  gnarring  dog,  as  sweete  a  mouth 
As  bravest  horse,  that  feeleth  golden  spurr.    1600  FAIRFAX 
Tasso  iv.  viii.  56  The  gnarring  porter  durst  not  whine. 
b.  Of  sound:  Strident,  rare. 

a  1849  J.  C.  MANCAN  Poems  (1859)  114  The  portal  oped 
with  a  gnarring  sound. 

Gnash  \n:ef),  sb.  rare.  [f.  GNASH  v.]  A  gnash- 
ing or  snap  of  the  teeth. 

1804  J.  GxMumSaMaiA  (1839!  24/1  The  scowl  and  gnash 
malign  Of  Superstition,  stopping  both  her  ears  . .  dismays 
him  not.  1882  G.  MACDONALD  Ciistle  Warlock  xix.  (1883) 
117  A  beast  in  the  hills  that  went  biting  every  living  thing 
.  .He  appeared,  .made  his  gnash,  and  was  gone. 

t  Gnash,  a.  Obs.-1    [f.  GNASH  v.]    Gnashing. 

1583  STANYHURST  sEntis  I.  (ArbJ  27  Lyke  bandog  grinning, 
with  gnash  tusk  greedelye  snarring. 

Gnash (nae|),z>.  Forms:  5  gnasche, 6  gnasshe, 
gnasz(s  he,  6-  gnash.  [First  recorded  at  the  end 
of  the  1 5th  c. ;  app.  a  modification  of  the  older 
verb  GNAST. 

Perh.  the  mod.  word  originated  in  the  pa.  t.  gnaist  (see 
GNAST  tO,  which  may  have  undergone  a  change  of  pro- 
nunciation parallel  to  that  of  abaist  into  abascht.  But  cf. 
GNACCHE  v.] 

1.  intr.  To  strike  together  or  '  grind '  the  teeth, 
esp.  from  rage  or  anguish.  Also  with  against,  on, 
upon.  Said  also  of  the  teeth. 

1496  [see  GNAR  ?•-].  1530  PALSGR.  569/1,  I  gnasshe  with 
the  tethc.  Loke  in  '  I  gnast '.  1535  COVKRDALE  Ps.  xxxiv. 
(xxxv.  16)  They  gnaszshed  vpon  me  with  their  teth.  1539 
TAVERNER  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)  6  The  Lion,  .gnassheth  wl 


his  teeth  against  her.  1557  GRIMALD  Death  Zoroas  in 
TottetsMisc.  (Arb.)  122  The  Macedon,  perceyuing  hurt,  gan 
gnash.  1646  CRASHAW  Sospetto  d'Herode  viii,  His  Teeth 


1597  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  i.  lii.  292  (Qo.  i)  For  gnarling  sorrow 
hath  lesse  power  to  bite,  The  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets 
it  light.  1811  Lex.  Balatron.,  Gnarler,  a  little  doe  that  by 
his  barking  alarms  the  family  when  any  person  is  breaking 
into  the  house.  1812  [see  sense  2  above]. 

Gnarl  (nail),  z>.2  Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  [Back- 
formation  from  GNARLED.]  trans.  To  contort, 
twist,  make  knotted  and  rugged  like  an  old  tree. 
Also  transf.  anAfig. 

1814  Mermaid  i.  ii,  Her  lean  large  hands,  So  gnarl'd  with 
bone,  and  shrivell'd  without  veins.  1844  Mem.  Babylonian 
P'cess  II.  74  Their  roots  being  gnarled  and  distorted  into 
extraordinary  forms.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxii.  (1856) 
175  Limestone  cliffs,  .forming  stupendous  piers  gnarled  by 
frost  degradation.  1891  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  ii.  ii 
Time  had  gnarled  him  a  good  deal,  and  seemed  half  inclined 
to  tie  him  into  a  knot. 

Hence  Gna'rling  vbl.  sb. 

1885  Atlantic  Monthly  Apr.  443  Some  grotesque  gnarling 
of  limbs  .  .  of  the  great  trees  that  stretched  above. 

Gnarl  (nail),  v?  dial,     trans.  To  gnaw. 

iSax  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  \.  202  The  little  chumbling 
mouse  Gnaris  the  dead  leaves  for  her  house.  1855  ROBINSON 
Whitby  Gloss.,  To  Gnarl,  to  gnaw  as  a  mouse. 

Gnarled  (naild),  ///.  a.  Also  9  knarled. 
[var.  of  KNURLED  ;  the  form  occurs  in  one  passage 
of  Shaks.  (for  which  the  sole  authority  is  the  folio 
of  1623),  whence  it  has  come  into  general  use  in 
the  present  century.]  Of  a  tree  :  Covered  with 
protuberances;  distorted,  twisted;  rugged,  knotted. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  \\.\\.  iiGThysharpeandsulpher- 
ous  bolt  Splits  the  vn-wedgable  and  gnarledOke.  1803  LKY- 
DEN  Scenes  of  Infancy  i.  224  Bare  are  the  boughs,  the  knarled 
roots  uptorn.  1816  SHELLEY  A  lastor^  The  gnarled  roots  Of 


for  Torment  gnash.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  yi.  341  There 
they  him  laid,  Gnashing  for  anguish  and  despite  and  shame. 
1808  HELEN  ST.  VICTOR  Ruins  of  Rigonda  I.  157  His 
teeth  gnashed  against  each  other,  and  each  limb  shook 
with  the  violence  of  his  emotions.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I. 
v.  136  He  fell,  and  in  the  fall  Gnashed  with  his  teeth  upon 
the  cold  bright  blade. 

trans/.  1897  T.  H.  WARREN  By  Severn  Sea  xvii,  Jagged 
floes  That  gnashed  and  justled  as  they  downward  bore. 

2.  trans.  To  strike  i^he  teeth)  together,  as  in 
rage  or  anguish. 

1500  SPENSER  F.  Q.  II.  vii.  21  And  both  did  gnash  their 
teeth.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  653  The  Seer  . . 
Rowl'd  his  green  Eyes. .And  gnash'd  his  Teeth.  1720  GAY 
Poems  (1745)  I.  178  Two  boars  . .  Gnash  their  sharp  tusks, 
and  ..  Dispute  the  reign  of  some  luxurious  mire.  1812 
BYRON  Ch.  Har.  n.  xl,  What  gallant  warhounds  . .  gnash 
their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey  1  1843  BETHUNE  Sc. 
Fireside  Star.  102  He  almost  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage. 
1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  xxiii.  204  Gnash  not  thus 
thy  devouring  teeth  at  me  ! 

3.  To  bite  upon,  grind  the  teeth  upon ;  to  bite 
in  twain  with  champing  teeth. 

1812  H.  Si.  J.  SMITH  Rtj.  Addr.  xii.  (1873)  112  Hot  spice 

f'ngerbread,  Which  black  from  the  oven  he  gnashes.  1816 
YRON  Prisoner  Chilian  ix,  I  strove .  .To  rend  and  gnash  my 
bonds  in  twain.  1829  LANDOR  I  mag.  Conv.  Wks.  1846  II. 
48  The  tiger  gnashed  the  fox,  the  ermine  and  the  sloth. 

Hence  Gna/sliing  ///.  a. 

1700  DRYDEN  tr.  Iliad  i.  361  With  boiling  Rage  Atrides 
burn'd  ;  And  Foam  betwixt  his  gnashing  Grinders  churn'd. 
1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  I.  73  Trembling  Knees,  Wringing 
Hand  and  Gnashing  Teeth.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  ix.  i, 
The  beast  twisted  in  vain,  to  and  fro,  with  gnashing  jaws. 
1860  TRENCH  Serm.  Westm.  Abb.  viii.  90  The  gnashing 
teeth  and  the  fierce  faces  of  foes. 

Gnash,  incorrect  spelling  of  NESH  a. 

Gnashing  (nK-Jiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GNASH  v.  + 
-ING'.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GNASH. 

'495  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  (W.  de  W.)  yn.  vii.  228 
Gnasshyng  of  teeth.  1535  COVERDALE  Matt.  viii.  12  There 
shal  be  wepinge,  &  gnaszhing  of  teeth.  1621-3  MIDDLETON 
&  ROWLEY  Changeling  v.  lii,  Howls  and  gnashings  shall 
be  music  to  you.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  xi.  508  And  from  be- 
neath Loud  gnashings  hear.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  576  The 
masticatories  opened  and  closed  the  jaws  with  gnashing  of 
the  teeth. 

t  Gnasp,  v.  Ol>s.  rare  -  °.  [Cf.  GNAP,  GRASP.] 
intr.  To  snap  (at). 

1330  PALSGR.  568/2,  I  gnaspe  at  a  thyng  to  catche  it  with 


GNAST. 

my  tethe, /(•  hanchf.  16x1  COTGR.,  Hancher,  to  gnaspe.  or 
snatch  at  with  the  teeth. 

t  Gnast,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  gnaste.  [OE. 
-gndst  (in  fyr-gnasf)  str.  masc.,  spark,  cognate 
with  OHG.  gneista  wk.  fern.,  gneisto  wk.  masc., 
also  ganeheista  (MHG.  ganeist(e,  gneist(e},  ON. 
gneiste  wk.  masc.  The  OHG.  ganeheista  suggests 
formation  from  OTeut.  *ga-  +  ana  prep.  (  =  ON)  + 
*hait  (see  HOT)  ;  some  scholars  refer  the  word  to 
the  Teut.  root  *aict-  to  burn  (as  in  OE.  ad  funeral 
pyre).]  A  spark ;  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 

£-1175  Lamb.  Horn.  81  pe  o3er  [brond]  is  aquenched  al 
buten  a  gnast.  1381  WYCLIF  Isa.  xxix.  5  And  shal  be  . .  as 
a  gnast  thurgh  passende,  the  multitude  of  hem  that  a^en 
thee  hadden  maistri.  1412-20  Lvnc.  Troy-bk.  \.  iv.  (1513) 
B  ij,  And  as  a  gnast  firste  of  lytell  hate  Encauseth  flawmeof 
contek  and  debate,  c  1440  Promp.  Pan>.  277/2  Knast,  or 
gnaste  of  a  kandel  (K.  knast  of  candelle),  emunctnra.  14. . 
rce,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  592/31  Lichinust  gnast  of  candele. 

t  Gnast,  v .  Obs.  Forms :  3-6  gnaist(e, 
gnayste,  4-6  gnaste,  3-6  gnast.  [The  early  form 
gnaiste  would  seem  to  point  to  adoption  of  an  ON. 
*gneista,  an  ablaut-var.  oignista  to  gnash  the  teeth. 
ON.  had  also  gnastan,  gnastran  (beside  gnistan, 
gnistran)  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  a  str.  vb.  gnesta 
to  crack,  clatter.  The  ultimate  origin  is  prob. 
onomatopoeic,  which  may  account  for  the  anoma- 
lous variation  in  the  root-vowel.] 

1.  intr.   =  GNASH  v.  i. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19434  pai  bigan  to  gnast  with  toth. 
(11300  E.  E.  Psalter  ii.  i  (Horstm.)  Wharfore  gnaisted 
gomes  swo.  1340  HAMPOLF,  Ps.  xxxiv.  19  pai  gnaystid  on 
me  wib  baire  tethe.  1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  v.  20  He  shal  gnasten 
[  \,.frendet\  and  holden  the  preL  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun 
1756  This  hors  . .  gnaisting  and  neeing  hym  vndere  his  fete 
he  keste.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vi.  xv,  All  tho  greued 
and  gnasted  at  syre  launcelot.  1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps. 
vi.  Wks.  (1876)  22  They  gnaste  with  theyr  tethe.  1530 
PALSCR.  569/1,  I  gnast  with  the  tethe.  I  make  a  noyse  by 
reason  I  thruste  one  tothe  upon  another. 

2.  trans.    =  GNASH  v.  2. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19354  pen  be-gan  bai  for  tene  bair  tethe 
to  gnast.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxi[i].  10  (Horstm.)  Sinful 
sal  se.  .And  gnaiste  his  tethe  he  sal  with-al.  <r  1460  J.  RUS- 
SELL Bk.  Nurture  301  Good  son  by  tethe  be  not  ptkynge, 
grisynge,  ne  gnastynge. 

Hence  t  Ona'ster,  one  who  gnashes. 

c  1440  Promp^.  Parv.  200/2  Gnastere,  .  .fremitor. 

tGna*sting,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  GNAST  v.  + 
-ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GNAST  ;  gnashing. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26760  par  endles  gnasting  es  to  toth. 
c  1380  WYCI  IF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  49  J?ere  shal  be  wepyng 
and  gnastingeof  teeb.  1382  —  Prw.  xix.  12  As  the  gnasting 
[\u\g./re?nitus]^  of  a  leoun,  so  and  the  wrathe  of  the  king. 
I387TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI  I.  81  Pe  voyces  of  gnastynge. 
1388  WYCLIF  Jer.  viii.  16  Gnastyng  [1382  fnesting;  Vulg. 
frentitns]  of  horsis  therof  is  herd  fro  Dan.  ^1440  Promp. 
Parv.  200/2  Gnastynge  (K.  gnachynge},  fremitus.  1508 
FISHER  ?  Penit.  Ps.  vi.  Wks.  (1876;  41  Gnastynge  of  tethe. 

Gnat x  vnset).  Forms  :  i  gneet,  2-3  gnet,  3-6 
gnatte,  (6  ganatte),  4-6  knatt(e,  (5,  8  knat),  4- 
gnat.  [OE.  gnKt(t  str.  masc.,  cogn.  with  Ger. 
dial,  gnatze  wk.  fern.] 

1.  A  small  two-winged  fly  of  the  genus  Culexy 
esp.  Culex  pipiens,  the  female  of  which  has  a  sharp 
pointed  proboscis,  by  means  of  which  it  punctures 
the  skins  of  animals  and  sucks  their  blood.  In 
U.S.,  the  common  mosquito,  Ctilex  mosquito. 

<r8o3  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  vii.  §  i  paet  gnaettas  comon  ofer 
call  pat  land,  c  1000  Sax.  Leecha.\.  267  Deos  wyrt  [flea- 
bane]  gnaettas  &  micgeas  &  flean  acwelleb.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex. 
2988  Gnattes . .  smale  to  sen,  and  sarp  on  bite,  c  1330  Parl. 
Three  Ages  50  Gnattes  gretely  me  greuede  and  gnewen 
myn  eghne.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xn.  xiii.  (1495) 
422  A  gnatte  is  a  lytill  flye  and  highte  Culex.  1471 
Paston  Lett.  No.  674  III.  12,  I  wold  fayne  my  gray  horse 
wer  kept  in  mew  for  gnattys.  1519  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trio. 
in.  Wks.  1226/2  Lawes  ..  lyke  vnto  cobwebbes,  in  whych 
the  lyttle  Knattes,  and  Flyes  stycke  styll  and  hange  fast. 
1561  TURNER  Herbal  ii.  169  Ya  same  moysture  [of  the  Elm 
Tree]  after  yl  is  dried  vp,  is  resolued  into  litle  flies  like 
Ganattes.  1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  ?«/.  i.  iv.  64  Her  Waggoner, 
a  small  gray-coated  Gnat.  1617  HIERON  Wks.  II.  75  Let 
not  our  sermons  be  as  the  spiders  web,  thorow  which  doe 
breake  the  greater  fl  ies,  while  onely  the  lesser  gnats  are  taken. 
1789  MRS.  Piozzi  Journ.  France  I.  278  One  is  bit  to  death 
by  animals,  gnats  in  particular.  1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entom<>l. 
(1843)  !•  88  Species.. whose  bite  is  severe,  but  none  to  be 
compared  to  the  common  Gn&t(culex  pipiens).  ciB$oArat>. 
Nts.  (Rtldg.)  363  He  perceived  two  persons  sleeping,  .their 
heads  covered  with  linen  to  protect  them  from  the  gnats, 

fig.  1669  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  i.  xviii.  115  This  impor- 
tunate little  Gnat  of  the  Memory  hath  her  wings  burnt 
here. 

b.  Used  as  a  type  of  something  insignificant ; 
freq.  in  allusion  to  Matt,  xxiii.  24.  Cf.  CAMEL  i  c. 

c  loop  Affs.  Cosp.  Matt,  xxiii.  24  La  blindan  latteowas  ^e 
drehnieea5  bone  gnaett  [c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  gnet]  awes  & 
drincao  bone  olfynd.  <r  1225  Ancr.  K.  10  Ase  moni  bet 
isihS  bene  gnet  8:  swoluweS  ]>e  vli^e,  bet  is,  makeS  muchel 
strencSe  ber  as  is  lutel.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Manciple  s  T.  151 
Noght  worth  to  thee,  in  comparison,  The  mountance  of 
a  gnat.  1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1732  But,  and  I  were  as  ye, 
I  wolde  not  set  a  gnat  By  Magnyfycence.  1535  COVERDALF. 
Matt,  xxiii.  24  O  ye  blynde  gydes,  which  strayne  out  [1611 
straine  at]  a  gnat,  but  swalowe  vp  a  Camell.  1562  I.  HEY- 
WOOD  Prov.  &  Epigr.  (1867)  101  Thou  neuer  durst  abyde  to 
fyght  with  a  gnat.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  iii.  21  Till  the  di- 
minution Of  space,  had  pointed  him  sharpe  as  my  Needle  : 
Nay.  .till  he  had  melted  from  The  smalnesse  of  a  Gnat,  to 
ayre.  160*  BENTLBY  Boyle  Lect.  iii.  86  To  discern  the 
VOL.  IV. 
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smallest  Hair  upon  the  leg  of  a  Gnat.  1889  Spectator  14 
Dec.  842  We  find  it  a  little  amusing  that  he.,  should  so  sum- 
marily avenge  himself  upon  the  little  gnat  of  a  writer  who 
has  punctured  his  own  cuticle. 

2.  Applied  to  other  insects  resembling  this ;  in 
U.S.,  to  a  small  stinging  fly  of  the  genus  Simnlium. 

1787  Bc*r^«fft|r(«d.  2)  90  The  Little  black  Gnat.  Ibid. 
116  The  Blue-Gnat.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  \\.  290 
I  he  White-gnat  This  is  composed  of  a  black  head,  and 
a  pale  wing.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling \\.  (1880)  217  The 
Illack  Gnat,  .has  been  called  '  the  fisherman's  curse  *. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gnat-catcher,  an  Ameri- 
can bird  of  the  genus  Polioptila,  esp.  P.  csrulca ; 
gnat-flower,  a  name  for  Qfkrys  apifera ;  f  gnat* 
gnapper  =  gnat-snapper ;  gnat-hawk,  a  provin- 

1    cial  name  of  the   Nightjar  ;  gnat-net,  a  net  to 
j    protect    one   from   the  attacks    of   gnats ;    gnat 
]    satyrion  ?  =gnat  flower ;  gnat-sin  nonce-wd.,*. 
j    trivial  sin  (in  reference  to  Matt,  xxiii.  24)  ;  gnat- 
snap,  -snapper,  a  name  given  to  various  small 
birds;  in   i;th  c.  used  to  translate   L.  ficcdula\ 
see  also  GNAT  2  ;  also_/f^.,  as  a  term  of  contempt ; 
gnat-strainer  (see  quot. ;  after  Matt,  xxiii.  24) ;  so 
gnat-straining ;  gnat-worm,  the  larva  of  a  gnat. 
1883  Century  Mag  Sept.  685/1  The  nest  of . .  the  little 
gray  Vnat-catcher.      1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  109/1 
The  *Gnat  Flower,  that  is  yellow  and  brown.    1755  JOHN- 
SON, Gnat'j? ouw\  a  flower  otherwise  called  the  beenower. 
i6»7_  HAKEWILL  Apologie  iv.  vii.  §  8.  364  In  the  morning 
fasting,   he  dispatched  ..  an  hundred  *gnat-gnappers  [tr. 
L.    ficeditlas]   &  forty  oysters.      [Marg.]    A   bird   like  a 


of  . .  Moth  hawk  (Forfar).  *Gnat  hawk  (Hants).  16^8  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  ii.  42  The  ancient  Conopeion  or 
*gnatnet  of  the  ^Egyptians.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  ci. 
163  *Gnat  Satirion..The  stalke  groweth  to  the  height  of 
an  hand,  whereon  are  placed  verie  orderly  small  flowers 
like  in  shape  to  Gnats  and  of  the  same  colour.  1646 
FULLER  Wounded  Consc.  (1841)  332  That  those  should  be 
choked  with  a  *gnat-sin,  who  have  swallowed  many  camel- 
sins.  1591  SYLVESTER  DM  Bartas  i.  v.  714  The  little  *Gnat- 
snap  (worthy  Princes  Boords).  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art 
Survey  iv.  iii.  83  The  Godwit,  Gnat-snap,  Knot.  1885  [see 
GNAT*].  1598  FLORIO,  Culobianco,  a  birde  called  a  *gnat- 
snapper.  1633  HART  Diet  Diseased  \.  xxiii.  104  [He]  had 
them  [Par-rats]. .  served  in  at  table  as  though  they  had  beene 
but  ordinary  Gnat -snappers.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais 
i.  xxv.  116  Calling  them,  .grouthead  gnat -snappers.  1731 
MEDLEY  Kolbens  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  154  Gnat-snappers, 
which  are  much  seen  at  tbe  Cape  (where  they  are  likewise 
call'd  Honey-  or  Bee-Eaters)  some  reckon  a  sort  of  Tit- 
mouses.  1846  WORCESTER,  * 'Gnat-strainer ;  one  who  places 
too  much  importance  on  little  things.  1858  DICKENS  Lett. 
(1880)  II.  82  Whereof  comes  all  manner  of  camel-swallowing 
and  of  *gnat -strain ing.  1858  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus 
iii.  59  He  that  would  behold  a  very  anomalous  motion, 
may  observe  it  in  the  Tortile  and  tiring  stroaks  of  *Gnat- 
worms.  1806  PRISCILLA  WAKEFIELD  Dom.  Recreat.  x.  150 
Before  the  gnat-worms  have  attained  their  full  growth. 

Gnat2  (naet).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  knat. 
[Corruption  of  KNOT  j^.2,  prob.  influenced  by  the 
synonyms  gnat-snap^  -snapper  (see  prec.).]  A  kind 
ofSandp(p«r(7>»'«W(tf»f»«/»w)j  seealsoqnot  1864. 

a  1616  B.  JONSON  Epigr.  i.  ci.  20  (1616)  799  Partrich, 
pheasant,  woodcock  ..  godwit  ..  knat,  raile,  and  ruffe  too. 
167*  SHADWELL  Miser  in.  Wks.  1720  III.  57  Goldingham. 
Peace,  Sirrah,  and  tell  me  what  we  must  have  \sc.  for  supper] 
. .  James.  Partridges,  Gnats,  Godwits.  a  1682  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Norf.  Birds  Wks.  1835  IV.  319  Gnats  or  knots, 
a  small  bird,  which,  taken  with  nets,  grow  excessively  fat, 
being  mewed  and  fed  with  corn.  1864  ATKINSON  Pro?'. 
Names  Birds,  Gnat  or  fCtiat.,  prov.  name  (Kent)  for  Lesser 
Tern.  Sterna  ininuta.  1885  SWAINSON  Pro?'.  Names  Birds 
194  Knot  (Tringa.  canuttts).  So  called,  according  to  Cam- 
den,  tn  honour  of  King  Canute.  .Whence  also  Gnat ;  Knat ; 
Knet..Gnat  snap. 

Gnathal  (,n^-J>al),  a.  [f.  Gr.  yv<ie-o$  jaw  + 
-AL.]  =GNATHIC  a. 

1888  Amer.  Naturalist  Oct.  941  Of  these  three  pri- 
mary segments  (macrosomites)  of  the  primitive  body,  the 
first  corresponds  to  the  sum  of  the  jaw-bearing  (gnatho- 
phorous)  metameres  —  gnathal  macrosomites. 

Gliathic  (nse-bik,  n^-bik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  -yyatf-osjaw 
+  -IC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  jaws;  spec.^  per- 
taining to  the  alveolus  of  the  jaws,  alveolar. 

1882  Quain's  Elem.  Anat.  (ed.  9)  I.  83  Skulls  with 
a  gnathic  index  below  98  are  orthognathous.  1892  R.  L. 
GARNER  Sp.  Monkeys  xiii.  134  The  vocal  powers  were 
correctly  measured  by  the  gnathic  index. 

Gil  at  kite  (n^*]?9it).  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  yva$~o$  jaw 
+  -ITE.]  One  of  the  mouth-appendages  of  the 
Arthropod  a. 

1870  NICHOLSON  Zool.  191  There  is  always  a  complicated 
set  of  'gnathites*,  or  appendages  modified  for  masticatory 
purposes:  surrounding  the  mouth.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv. 
Anim.  vi.  256  There  is  a  stage  in  which  the  gnathites  are 
completely  converted  into  jaws. 

II  Giiathitis  (ne'bai-tis).  Med.  [mod.L.,  f. 
Gr.  yv&O'Os  jaw  +  -ITIS.]  (See  quot.  1853.) 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1853  DUNGLISON  Med.  Diet.  (ed.  9), 
Gnathitis.  .inflammation  of  the  cheek  or  upper  jaw.  1882 
OGILVIE,  Gnathitis  ;  and  in  other  mod.  Diets. 

t  Gna'tho.  Obs.  Also  6-7  gnato.  [a.  L. 
Gnathfi)  ad.  Gr.  yvdOw,  used  as  the  proper  name 
of  a  parasite  (f.  yv&Qo$  jaw).]  A  person  resembling 
the  Gnatho  of  Terence  ;  a  parasite,  sycophant. 

1533  ELVOT  Knmyledge¥r*X.  A  5,  For  there  be  Gnathosin 
Spayne  as  wel  as  in  Grece.  1549  LATIMER  "2nd  Serm.  bef. 
Edw.  VI  (Arb.)68  Take  hede  of  these  claubacks..(hat  wyll 
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folowe  l^ke  gnatoes  and  Parasite-.  1624  Bi  RTON  Anat. 
Mfl.  i.  ii.  i.  ii.  (ed.  2)  45  Vndcseruing  Gnatoes  &  vitious 
parasites.  1704  N.  N.  tr.  Boccalini's  Lett.  fr.  Apollo  i. 
141  Parasites  and  Gnatho's. 

Gnathonic  (nrbp-nik)r  a.  Also  7  gnatonick. 
[ad.  L.  Gnathonicus,  f.  GnatJum-em  GNATHO.] 
»GNATHOMCAL  a. 

1637  GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop.  Cerent.  Ep.  A  ij  b,  The  gnatho- 
nick  Parasite  sweareth  to  all  that  this  benefactor  holdeth. 
1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  876  Thinks  no  better  of 
adulatory  assentations  then  of  a  gnatonick  sycophantizing, 
or  parasitical  cogging.  1855  KINGSI.EY  Westw.  Hoi  viii, 
That  Jack's  is  somewhat  of  a  gnathonic  and  parasitic  soul, 
or  stomach,  all  Bideford  apple-women  know. 

t  GnatllO'mcal,  a.  Obs.  Also  6-7  -all,  gna- 
tonical(l.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  Resembling  Gnatho 
or  his  proceedings;  parasitical,  toad-eating. 

1540  PALSGR.  tr.  Acolastns  rv.  ii.  Sij,  The  chiefc  or  prin- 
cipal honour  of  the  gnathonical  sect.  1590  GREENE  Orl. 
J^'nr.  (1599)  13  Knowing  him  to  be  a  Thrasonicall  mad-cap, 


Gnathonical  appeale  to  haue  rested  in  his  Maiesties  deter- 
mination. 1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  vii.  52 
Bee  not  uncased,  out  of  your  lands,  your  livings  . .  by  such 
gnatonicall  Conny-  (money)  catchers.  17*1-1800  BAILEY, 
Gnathonical^  flattering,  deceitful  in  Words,  soothing  a 
Person's  Humour  to  get  by  him. 

Hence  f  Onatho'nically  adv. 

iS^NASHE-Sa/fttw  Walden  Wks. f Grosart)  III. 206, 1  hope 
there  be  some  Bishops  . .  doo  disdaine  their  high  calling 
should  be  so  Gnathonically  compar'd.  16*3  COCKERAM. 
Gnathonically,  flatteringly. 

Gnathonism  (n^>-honiz*ni).  nonce-wd.  [See 
next  and  -ISM.]  Sycophancy. 

1838 COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rem.  III.  187  And  yet  Hacket  must 
have  lived  to  see  the  practical  confutation  of  this  shallow 
Gnathonism  in  the  result  of  the  marriage  with  the  Papist 
Henrietta  of  France  1 

t  Gua'thonize,  if.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  Gna- 
thon-em  GNATHO  +  -IZE.]  intr.  To  behave  as  a 
*  Gnatho '  or  sycophant,  to  flatter. 

1619  H.  HUTTON  Follies  Anat.  Avija,  Note.,  this  Timist 
.  .See  how  he  squares  it,  takes  a  priuate  stand,  To  Gnatho- 
nize,  to  act  it  with  his  hand.  Behold  his  gesture  . .  Lo  how 
he  whispers  in  his  Master's  eare.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
To  Gnathonizf,  to  play  the  smell-feast,  to  flatter.  17*7 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  Gnathonizing,  flattering,  soothing  the 
Humour  of  a  Person. 

Gnathopliorous  (n^bp'foras).  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
yvdOo-s  jaw  +  -<f>6p-os  bearing  +  -ous.] 

1888  [see  GNATHAL]. 

Gnathopod  (nr'-b^ppd).  [f.  as  prec.  +  woS-, 
Troths  foot.]  =  next. 

1887  NICHOLSON  Man,  Zool.  (ed.  7)  891  Gnatkopods,  the 
foot-jaws  of  Crustaceans. 

CfaathopoditeCitt'fcrp&foit).  Zool.  [fas  prec. 
+  -ITE,]  '  One  of  those  limbs  which,  in  crustaceans, 
have  been  modified  into  accessory  organs  of  masti- 
cation '  (Ogilvie  1882). 

18. .  Nature  (Ogilvie\  If  the  Trilobites  have  true  walking 
legs  instead  of  mouth-feet  (gnathopodites)  only,  they  would 
be  more  closely  related  to  the  Isopoda. 

Gnathostegite  (n^bp-sted^eit).  Zool.  [f.  Gr. 
yvd0o-s  +  ffrty-ttv  to  cover  +  -ITE.]  (See  qnot.) 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vi.  345  A  broad  plate, 
which,  with  its  fellow,  covers  over  the  other  organs,  and 
hence  receives  the  name  of  the  gnathostegite. 

Gnatling  (nae-tlin).  [See  -LING.]  A  small 
gnat.  Also  Jig.)  an  insignificant  person  or  thing. 

1614  SYLVESTER  Tobacco  battered  198  They  Who  swallow 
Camels,  swallow  Gnatlings  may.  1761  CHURCHILL  Rosciad 
Poems  I.  24  If  some  man  . .  Should  dare  attack  these  gnat- 
lings  in  their  nest ;  At  once  they  rise  ..Whet  their  small 
stings,  and  buzz  about  the  stage.  1805  FESSENDF.N  Democr. 
Unveild  \.  156  Lest  the  reader  think  the  topic  . .  too  micro- 
scopic We'll,  .show  Our  gnat -ling  in  a  note  oelow. 

I!  Gnatoo  (nat;r ;  properly  rja'tw).  [Polynesian 
(Tonga);  now  spelt ^a/«(g  =  n).]  (See  quot.  1817.) 

1817  T.  MARTIN  Mariner's  Ace.  Tonga  his.  II,  Tonga 
Voc.,  GndtoO)  the  substance  used  for  clothing,  prepared  from 
the  bark  of  the  Chinese  paper  mulberry  tree,  and  imprinted  ; 
before  it  ts  imprinted  it  is  called  tapa.  18*3  BYRON  Island 
vii,  A  pine  torch,  strongly  girded  with  gnatoo.  Ibid,  viii, 
The  mat  for  rest;  for  dress  the  fresh  gnatoo. 

Gnatter  (nse'tsj),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1.  a.  trans.  To  nibble.     Also  with  away.     b. 
intr.  To  nibble  at. 

1747  MASON  Afusafus  65  Tityrus  [i.e.  Chaucer]  . .  thus  in 
antique  guise  short  talk  did  hold . .  Old  Time . .  Gnawen  with 
rusty  tooth  continually,  Gnattrid  my  lines,  that  they  all  can- 
crid  ben.  1757  E.  DARWIN  Let.  24  Dec.  in  Life  (1879)  aa 
Here  Time  with  his  long  Teeth  had  gnattered  away  the 
remainder  of  this  Leaf.  i88a  Lane.  Gloss,  s.v.,  '  He's  olus 
gnatteriu'  at  his  finger-nails.' 

2.  intr.  a.  To  *  rattle  on '  in  talk ;  to  talk  fret- 
fully, grumble,     b.  (See  quot.  1888.) 

1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  Post. 
Groans  xxxv,  Gnattering  and  chattering  with  all  his  might, 
by  way  of  treble  to  the  running  bass  of  my  horse-laugh. 
1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Gnatter,  to  grumble,  to  complain,  to 
be  peevish  or  querulous.  /Mat.,  Gnatter,  to  rattle. 

t Gna*vity.  Ofa—°  [ad. l..gnavitdst f.gnaiws 
diligent.]  (See  quots.) 

1613  COCKERAM  ii,  Actiuity,  Gnauity,  Strenuity,  Dex- 
terity. 1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gnavity  ..  (fnavitas), 
activity,  lustiness,  quickness.  17*1-00  in  BAILEY. 

fGnaw,  si>.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  GNAW  v.]  = 
GNAWING  vbl,  sb. 

Ill 


GNAW. 

1735  BOYSE   Written  in  Pal.  Falkland  44  Nine  days  I 

struggled— think  the  cruel  strife  !  The  gnaw  of  anguish,  and 
the  waste  of  life  ! 

Gnaw  (ng),  v.  Pa.  t.  gnawed.  Pa.  pple. 
gnawed,  gnawn.  Forms:  i  gnasan,  (2 
gnejett,  ?,rd sg.\  3-6  gnawe,  (4  gna;-,  gnaghe, 
5  gnawyn,  6  Sc.  gnau),  4,  7-  gnaw;  also  5 
knawyn,  6  knaw-  knawe,  7-8  knaw.  Pa.  t. 
(strong)  3  gneu,  3-5  gnowv'e,  (4  gnogb,  gnowje, 
gnou3),4-8gnew,(5-6gnewe);(i«»fc)4gnawid-, 

5  knawed,  8  knaw'd,  8-9  gnawed.     Pa.  pple. 
(strong)  3  ignahen,  4,  6  gnawen,  4-5  gnawe, 

6  knaw(e)n,  Sc.  gnawin,  (gnaw),  6-7  gnawne, 
7-  gnawn ;    (weak)   7  knaw'd,    7-9   gnawed. 
[OE.  gnagan,  pa.  t.  *gn6^,  gn6y>n  ;  in  forgndgon, 
see  FORGNAW"),  pa.  pple.  gnagcn  (in  forgnageri)  ; 
corresponding  to  OHG.  gnagan,  nagen  (MHG.  and 
mod.G.  nagen},  QN.gnaga  (Sw.  gnaga,  Da..gnave, 
also  nage  from  LG. ;  mod.  Icel.  naga).    Forms  with 
initial  k  instead  of  g  appear  in  OHG.  chnagen, 
MDu.  cnaghen,  mod.Du.  (and  G.  dial.)  knagen. 
In  English  the  spelling  knaw  is  found  occas.  in 
I5th  c.,  and  is  quite  common  during  16-171)1  c. ; 
but  this  only  implies  that  kn-  and  gn-  were  already 
identical  in  sound. 

In  the  romance  of  Sir  Amadas  247  a  form  gtutvt  is  found 
riming  withgravf,  have,  but  this  may  be  a  case  of  assonance; 
compare,  however,  the  mod.  wme  from  ME.  wawe.] 

1.  trans.  To  bite  (something)  persistently  so  as  to 
injure  it  or  remove  portions  of  it ;  to  wear  away  by 
a  continued  biting  or  nibbling. 

a  1000  Be  Domes  Dz£C  (Lumby)  sn  Hy  wsel-grimme 
wyrmas  slitaS  and  heora  ban  gna;a5  brynijum  tuxlum. 
c  looo  ^ELFRIC  Gram.  (Z.)  171/1  Rodo,  ic  gnaje.  ioai  in 
Thorpe  Difl.Angl.  Ami  Sax.  (1865)  318/20  Daet  gewrit  beo 
geworpen  musen  to  gnaxene.  cii75  Lamb.  Horn.  43 
Summe  ber  graninde  sikeifsumme  |>er  reowliche  gneaeS  his 
ajene  tunge.  c  1*90  5".  E.  Leg.  1.  206/230  Some  [of  the 
adders]  heo  gnowen,  and  some  heo  stounge  ;  and  some  with 
scharpe  tieth  heom  bite.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8632  To 
}K  rode  he  sturte,  &  bigan  to  frete  &  gnawe  pe  armes  vaste 
&  Jnes,  &  mid  is  tej>  to  drawe.  c  1350  Parl.  Three  Ages  50 
Gnattes  gretely  me  greuede  and  gnewen  myn  eghne.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  xxxii.  124  (Add.  MS.)  The  maiden  . .  gnewe 
\Harl.  MS.  bote]  the  Girdell  with  her  tethe,  and  brake  it  on 
iii.  peces.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  &  sop  i.  xviii,  The  ratte 
beganne  thenne  to  byte  the  lace  or  cord,  and  so  lonf*  he 
knawed  it  that  the  lace  brake.  15*6  TINDALE  Rev.  xvi.  10 
They  gnewe  [so  1535  COVERDALE  ;  1611  gnawed]  their 
tonges  for  sorowe.  1555  EDEN  Decades  122  Howe  these 
woormes  knawe  and  corrode  the  shyppes  wee  haue  declared 
before.  1628  World  Encamp,  by  Sir  F.  Drake  24  The 
remnants  of  Scales  . .  which  they  had  gnawne  with  their 
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eate  his  bankes.  1633  P.  FLETCHRR  Purple  Isl.  \.  xv,  But 
last  when  eating  Time  shal  gnaw  the  proudest  towers.  1655 
CULPEPPER  Rii'crhis  HI.  i.  97  And  for  the  breaking  or  cor- 
roding of  the  Tympane,  . .  if  there  were  formerly  any 
vehement  Causes  that  could  break  or  gnaw  the  same  letc.j. 

3.  fg.  Said  esp.  of  passion,  remorse,  etc.  (cf. 
FRET  3b).  fAlso.  to  carp  at. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  29  Al  be  este  &  al  be  eise  is  her  as  be 
oSre  beo3  godlese  &  ignahene.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter 
cxvjii.  40  Enuy,  that  supposis  reprofe  in  men  when  it  may 
noght  gnaghe  be  life.  15*6  Piigr.  Pfrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
115  So  done  these  irefull  thoughtes  frette  and  gnawe  the 
mynde  of  man  or  woman,  c  1680  BEVERIDGE  Sernt.  (1729) 


The  years  that  it  has  gnawn  me  !  and  the  load  Of  sin  that  it 
has  laid  upon  my  soul !  183*  LYTTON  Eugene  A,  i.  ix, 
Silently,  he  had  gnawed  his  heart.  1860  KUSKIN  Mod. 
Paint.  V.  ix.  xii.  §  10  As  the  flower  is  gnawed  by  frost,  so 
every  human  heart  is  gnawed  by  faithlessness. 

b.  absoL  and  intr. ;  esp.  with  preps,  to  gnaw  at 
(t<?«),  into  (cf.  i  c) ;  also  in  indirect  passive. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  11.  ii.  207  My  Coffers  ransack'd, 
my  reputation  gnawne  at  1651  HOBBES  Lcinath.  i.  xii.  52 
So  that  man  . .  hath  his  heart  all  the  day  long,  gnawed  on 
by  feare  of  death.  1717  DE  FOE  Syst,  Magic  i.  i.  (1840!  30 
The  eager  desire  after  the  knowledge  of  them  gnawed  into 
his  very  vitals.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Kankf's  Hist.  Ref.  I.  237 
The  rage  which  had  long  gnawed  at  his  heart  might  burst 
forth,  1850  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L.  xvii.  (1879)  224  Tor- 
ments that  have  so  gnawed  into  thy  life  !  1859  —  ^  *  /A 
yrnls.  11.227  Something  gnawed  within  him,  and  kept  him 
forever  restless  and  miserable.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic 
Com.  (1881)  303  The  terrible  mournfulness  .,  of  the  truth 
gnawed  within  her. 

4.  Comb. :  f  gnaw-bone,  f  gnaw-cruat,  terms  of 
derision  for  one  abjectly  poor. 

1607  A.  BREWER  Lingua  v.  ii,  Begon  ye  gnawe-bone,  raw- 
bone,  rascal.  1611  COTGR.,  Maschf-crouste*  a  gnaw-crust, 
hungrie  companion,  snatch-crust. 

Hence  Gnawed  ///.  a. ;  spec,  in  Bot.  (see  quot. 
1832). 

\faQLond.Mag.  June  631/2  Fragments  of  gnawed  ginger- 
bread. 1832  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  387  Gnawed  (frosus) 


thought.    1739  *R.  BULL"  tr.  Ded 
Press'd  with  both  Hands  by  whole 
1768  Ross 
he  gnew. 


sale  Knaw  your  Meat. 
(ijSg)  43  At  last  in  twa  the  dowie  raips 
MARTYN  Rousseau's  Rot.  xix.  257,  I  could 


.  .       .        , 

scarcely  find  any  but  what  had  been  gnawn  by  insects.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  235  The  stock  of  salted 
hides  was  considerable,  and  by  gnawing  them  the  garrison 
appeased  the  rage  of  hunger.  1881  JEFFERIES  Wood  Magic 
I.  ii.  35  In  the  night  she  meant  to  have  gnawn  your  throat. 
b.  With  adverbial  or  other  complement,  express- 
ing the  result  of  the  action,  as  to  gnaw  away,  off, 
out,  up  ;  asunder^  in  two* 

a 
gn 

be  gnawen  oway  and  byten.  1533  COVERDALE  Baruch  vi. 
19  Theserpentes  and  wormes.  .gnawe  out  their  hertes.  1590 
SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  249.  Ibid.  289  He  .  .  gnaw'd  in  two 
my  cords.  1620  SHELTON  Quix.  in.  xii.  I.  243  After  he  had 
gnawn  off  almost  the  Half  of  one  of  his  Nails.  1631  GOUGE 
God's  Arrows  in.  §  52.  282  A  lion  may  stand  in  need  of  the 
helpe  of  a  mouse  to  gnaw  asunder  the  cord  wherewith  he  is 
hampered,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  204  He  hath 
gnawed  in  twain  my  choicest  line.  1873  BROWNING  Red 
Cott.  Nt.-cap  1041  Some  work  of  art  gnawn  hollow  by 
Time's  tooth. 

C.  absol.  or  intr.,  often  with  preps,  at,  \on,npon. 
13.  .  Coerde  L.  5074  Many  of  the  hethene  houndes  With 
her  teeth  gnow  on  the  groundes.  1382  WYCLJF  Job  xxx.  3 
Thatgnowen  [1388  gnawiden  ;  L.  rodcbant\  in  wildernesse, 
waxende  foul  with  wreechidnesse  and  sorewe.  c  1440  Gesta 
Rom.  xxx.  iio(Harl.  MS.)  Twoo  bestes  .  .  gnowe  at  the  Rote 
of  the  tree  with  alle  theire  myght.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  o/ 
Msop  ii.  xviii,  He  that  is  wonte  and  acustomed  to  robbe  and 
gnawe,  with  grete  payne  he  may  absteyne  him  self  fro  hit. 
1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill,  Wks.  54/1  He  returned,  .frowning  and 
frotmg  and  knawing  on  hys  lippes.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich. 
///,  i.  iv.  25,  I  saw.  .A  thousand  men  that  Fishes  gnaw'd 
vpon.  1647  COWLEY  Mistr.,  Dialogue  vii,  That  Worm 
which  now  the  Core  does  wast,  When  long  't  has  gnaw'd 
within  will  break  the  skin  at  last.  1648  JENKYN  Blind 
Guide  i.  8  As  an  hungry  dog  that  teareth  and  gnaweth 
upon  a  dry  bone,  and  can  suck  nothing  out  of  it  .  .  by  long 
gnawing  upon  it.  1843  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  322  Gaunt 
dogs  were  busy  here,  growling,  tearing,  and  gnawing.  1877 
FARFAR  Days  of  Youth  xv.  145  The  worm  of  sin  gnaws 
deepest  into  the  idle  heart. 

2.  Of  destructive  agents:  To  corrode,  waste  away, 
consume.  (Cf.FRET^.)  Said  also  of  internal  pains. 

1530  PALSGR.  569/1,  I  gnawe,  as  wynde  or  the  colyke 
gnaweth  one  in  the  belly,  je  trenchaysonne.  1561  HOLLY- 
BUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  31  b,  For  them  whose  guttes  are  gnawen 
or  wounded  .  .  caused  by  a  sake  Flegma.  1599  H.  BUTTES 
Dyets  drie  Dinner  D  6  b,  Pine-Nuts  .  .  much  eaten,  gnaw 
the  stomach  and  belly.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  58  In 
certaine  places  it  [the  Rhone]  doth  continually  gnawe  and 


gnawed  fir-cones. 

Gnawable  (ng-ab'l),  a.    [f.GvAW*  +-ABLE.] 

Capable  of  being  gnawed. 

1885  H.  O.  FORBES  Nat.  in  E.  Archipel  vi.  v.  484  The 
rats  ..  in  the  night  gnawed  everything  gnawable.  1891 
Illustr.  Sport.  Dram.  News  Christm.  No.  1/2  His  fair 
moustache  was  scarcely  long  enough  to  be  gnawable. 

Gnawer  (n^-si).    [f.  GNAW  v.  +  -EB  1.]    One 
i   that  gnaws ;  a  rodent.    Now  chiefly  ZooL 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658  292  The  little  Mouse 
i  .  ,js  justly  tearmed.  .rosor  omnium  rerum.  .a  gnawer  of  all 
things.  1691  TRYON  Wisd,  Dictates  51  These  Gnawers  of 
other  Mens  harmless  Papers.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist. 
II.  245  Thysanoura . .  The  insects  of  this  order  are  gnawers. 
1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  v.  (1879)  82  Among  them  were  the 
teeth  of  a  gnawer,  equalling  in  size. .those  of  the  Capybara. 
1892  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Mar.  2  i  Caverns  made  by  these  in- 
finitely little  gnawers  [microbes]. 

Gnawing1  (ng'irj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  as  prec,  +  -ING*.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  GNAW,  in  various  senses. 
1340  HAM  COLE  Pr.  Consc.  6873  pe  tend  payne  es  gnaw- 

yng  with-in  Of  conscience  ]?at  bites  als  vermyn.  1388 
WYCLIF  Isa,  xiii.  8  Gnawyngis  and  sorewis  schulen  holde 
Babiloyns.  f  1440 /Vow/.  Parv.  200/2  Gnawynge,  or  fowle 
bytynge,  corrosio.  1580  HOLL.YBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong, 
Corrosion^  a  gnawing,  biting,  or  consumyng  as  rust,  plaisters 
and  poyson.  1622  MALYNES  A  tic.  Laiv-Merch.  336  For 
this  Is  a  biting,  nay  a  verie  gnawing  to  the  bones  of  your 
Christian  brother.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I. 
641  The  scorchings  of  unextinguishable  flames  and  gnaw- 
ings  of  the  never  dying  worm.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  ix. 
xxxviii,  At  dawn  the  Worm  Will  wake,  and  this  poor  flesh 
must  grow  to  meet  The  gnawing  of  his  hundred  poison- 
mouths  !  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  m.  xix.  190  He  . . 
calmed  thegnawings  of  his  love  with  dreams  of  ambition. 

2.  A  persistent   fretting   pain  (in   the  bowels) ; 
now  only  of  such  pain  caused  by  want  of  food ; 
//.  pangs  (of  hungerX 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  iv.  x.  (1495)  94  Yf  the  waye 
is  stoppyd  that  is  bytwene  the  galle  and  the  bowelles,  therof 
fallyth  gnawynge  and  passio  colica.  f  1450  ME.  Med.  Bk. 
(Heinrich)  184  Hyt  destryeb  gnawyng  &  wynd  in  marines 
body.  1*178  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  xciv.  275  It  is  singular  against 
the  griping  torment  and  knawings  or  frettings  of  the  belly. 
1605  TIMME  Quersit.  i.  xv.  77  From  them  [salts]  doe  arise 
inward  gnawmgs,  impostums, . .  the  hemoroides,  and  such 
like.  1850  PRESCOTT  Pent  II.  319  To  appease  the  gnaw- 
ings  of  hunger,  they  were  fain  to  eat  the  leather  of  their 
saddles  and  belts.  1876  BESANT  £  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly 
Prol.  i,  This  pilgrim  has  tightened  his  belt  to  stave  off  the 
gnawing  at  his  stomach. 

Gnawing  (ng'irj),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  *.] 
That  gnaws,  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

1567  DRANT  Horace's  Epist.  i.  xviii.  Fiv,  Greedie  thrist, 
and  knawinge  pyne  of  siluer  and  of  goulde.  1583  STUBBES 
Anat.  Abus.  n.  52  Monie  wanting,  they  applie  bitter 
potions,  nipping  medicines,  gnawing  corrosiues.  1588  SHAKS. 
Tit.  A.  v.  ii.  31,  I  am  Reuenge,  sent. .Toease  the  gnawing 
Vulture  of  the  mind.  1797  GODWIN  Enquirer  \\.  ii.  170  It 
fixes  on  him  an  ever  gnawing  anxiety.  1822-34  Goods 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  57  The  incisor  teeth  of  the  gnawing 
animals.  1842  H.  E.  MANNING  Sentt.  (1848)  I.  44  Memory, 
like  a  gnawing  stream,  gathers  its  tinge  from  the  soil  through 
which  it  winds  its  sullen  way. 

Hence  Gnawingly  adv. 

1841  HOR.  SMITH  Moneyed  Man  III.  x.  278  A  feeling  of 
indignation  still  lurked  gnawingly  at  my  heart. 


GNEISSIC. 

(n§n),  ///.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  GNAW  z/.] 
Bitten  away,  corroded. 

1583  STANYHURST  /Eneis  i.  (Arb.)  21  The  southwynd  mer- 
ciles  eager  Three  gallant  vessels  on  rocks  gnawne  craggye 
reposed.  1610  BARROUGH  Met/:.  Physick  \\.  x.  1 1639)  88  You 
must  restore  the  gnawne  parts  with  meates  of  good  juice. 
1784  M.  MA  DAN  Perseus  (1795)  37  Nor  does  he  beat  his 
desk,  nor  taste  his  gnawn  nails. 

t  Gnede,  a.  Obs.  [Of  difficult  etymology. 
The  ordinary  OE.  forms  gntaftt  gnletie  (gntde),  are 
not  represented  in  later  Eng. ;  the  type  *gpj{ede 
(*£7;/<&),  whence  the  ME.  form,  appears  to  be  au- 
thenticated by  the  MS.  forms  gntdra  (gen.  pi,), 
ungiiyde,  though  these  are  usually  regarded  as 
scribal  errors. 

The  three  Eng.  types  seem  to  represent  OTeut.  *g&nait}o*t 
*ga*nauj>jo-)  *ga-naudjo  (f.  *ga-  =  Y-  prefix  +  *nau}-, 
naud- :  see  NEED  sb.) ;  the  last  of  these  occurs  in  OHG. 
ginotitgti6te  (MHG.£Yiur/*)  close,  narrow,  eager  for.  The 
fluctuation  between  the  -o-  and  <jo-  declension  may  perh. 
indicate  (as  in  many  other  adjs.)  an  original  u  stem.] 

1.  Of  persons :  Sparing,  niggardly,  miserly.  Also 
gnede  of  (gifts,  etc.). 

Beowulf  (£.}  1930  Nas  hio  hnah . .  ne  to  gneaS  gifa  geata 
leodum.  c 900  tr.  Bzdats  Hist.  v.  xvii.  [xix.]  (1891)  452 
He.  .on  bam  mae^enum  eaSmodnesse  &  hyrsumnesse  nohte 
bon  Isessa  ne  gneSra  [v.r.  gnedra]  WEBS,  a  1300  Body  <$• 
Soul  20  in  Map's  Poems,  Me  thinketh  God  is  the  to 
gnede  [printed  guede],  That  al!e  thine  frend  beon  fro  the 
fledde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17218  Ask  me  bi  will  ..  for  am 
i  noght  of  giuetes  gnede.  c  1300  Havelok  97-He  was  large, 
and  no  wicth  gnede.  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  1689  The  childe  was 
of  gamene  gnede.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1159  Off  gyffte  was 
he  never  gnede. 

2.  Of  things:    Scarce,  scanty;  small.     Also  in 
stronger  sense,  altogether  lacking  or  wanting.     To 
make  the  gates  gnede :  to  go  straight  to  one's  desti- 
nation. 

c  looo  in  Cockayne  Shrine  no  He  self  lifde  on  gneaSum 
worold  life ;  an  tunece  waes  his  gejerela  . .  &  beren  hlaf  was 
his  jereorde.  c  1050  Cott.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  441/30 
Altdiocri,  gnebre.  c  1*75  Serving  Christ  48  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
92  In  hebene  helleber  hirdsype  is  gnede.  a  tyn  Cursor  M. 
5392  Sua  lang  has  bir  tua  boght  bair  sede  pat  bair  mone 
wex  al  gnede.  Ibid.  8599  pair  clathes  was  sa  gnede  and 
fa,  |>at  pai  moght  nan  part  bam  fra.  c  13*0  Sir  Tristr, 
2838  It  [a  castle]  nas  to  large  no  gnede.  a  1400  Sir  Perc. 
607  He  made  thame  gammene  fulle  gnede.  Ibid.  724  Tille 
his  fete  he  ganne  hym  too,  The  gates  that  he  scholde  goo 
Made  he  fulle  gnede.  Ibid.  7^52  Now  es  me  fyre  gnede ! 
ci4oo  Rmvland  ff  O.  1392  Sir  Barlot  loste  his  lyfe..His 
lyfe  was  hym  full  gnede.  Ibid.  1422,  1509.  c  1450  MYRC 
319  pat  day  bat  bow  syst  goddes  body.  .Mete  &  drynke  at 
thy  nede  Non  schal  be  bat  day  be  gnede. 
b.  Barely  so  much. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15424  pai  asked  ludas  quat  he  wald  ask 
bam  for  his  mede.  And  he  bat  traitur  fell,  bam  said, '  hot 
thriiti  penis  gnede '. 

Hence  f  Qne'dely  adv.t  sparingly,  frugally ; 
t  Gue'desnlp,  miserliness  ;  t<*n«'dy  «•»  miserly. 

c  sooo  Gregory's  Dial.  \.  yii.  15  He  . .  heom  be  bead  beet 
hy  namon  J>one  etc  . .  &  hine  to  dxld^n  swi5e  gneSeHce 
seotende  xeond  ealle  bass  mynstracs  fatu.  a  IMS  Ancr. 
R.  202  Al  ]pet  mon  o5er  wummon  wilneS  more  ben  heo  mei 
gnedeliche  leden  hire  lif  bi.  .al  is  ^iscunee  &  rote  of  dead- 
lich  sunne.  Ibid.  350,  414.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Afar- 


garete  52  Na  slawnes,  na  lychery  Na  wreth,  na  gnedschepe, 
na  glutony.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvi.  86  Ac  this  doctor 
and  diuinour  ancfdecretistre  of  canon?  And  al-so  a  gnedy 


gloton  with  to  grete  chekes,  Hath  no  pile  on  vs  poure. 

Gneeve  (gn/v).  Anglo-Irish.  Also  8  gineve. 
[a.  Ir.  gniomh  work,  act.  The  term  is  said  to  be 
still  in  use  in  the  S.  of  Ireland.]  The  twelfth  part 
of  a  ploughland. 

1638  EARL  CORK  Diary  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  i.  (1886) 
V.  50  Paid  . .  for  the  purchace  of  4  gneeves  of  land.  167* 
PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  372  As  to  their  town-lands,  plough-lands, 
colps,  gneeves.. they  are  all  at  this  day  become  unequal 
both  in  quantity  and  value,  having  been  made  upon  grounds 
which  are  now  obsolete  and  antiquated.  1780  A.  YOUNG 
Tour  Irel.  II.  85  Land  is  let  by  the  plough  land  and  gineve, 
12  gineves  to  the  plough  land. 

Gneiss  (nois,  gnais).  Geol.  Also  8  kneisa. 
[a.  Ger.  gneiss •,  kneis.~\  A  metamorphic  rock,  com- 
posed, like  granite,  of  quartz,  feldspar  or  orthoclase, 
and  mica,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  its  foliated 
or  laminated  structure. 

1757  tr.  Henckets  Pyritol.  44  Shiver,  kneiss  [Vote.  Ablack, 
fatty  sort  of  vein  stone  or  rock],  ochre,  jasper.  1777  R.  E. 
RASPE  tr.  Horn's  Trav.  Temeswar  viii.  42  Gneiss . . 
covered  the  whole  country.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  (1855) 
127  Gneiss  may  be  termed  stratified,  or  slaty  granite.  .. 
When  the  gneiss  is  associated  with  granite,  it  approaches  to 
the  character  of  that  substance  ;  and  when  the  two  come 
in  contact,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  between 
them.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  i.  (1875)  3  Great  grey  boulders 
of  gneiss  fixed  fast  into  the  black  peat-moss. 

attrib.  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  ii.  (1890)  30  The  formation 
which  Humboldt  designates  as  gneiss-granite.  1854  H. 
MILLER  Sck.  tySchm.  v.  95  The  tract  though  a  primary  one 
forms  one  of  the  tamer  gneiss  districts  of  Scotland. 

Gneissic  (narsik,  gnarsik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Of  the  nature  of  gneiss. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  A/r.  in  JmL  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
205  The  sides  of  these  hills,  composed  of  hornblende  and 
gneissic  rock  . .  are  steep,  rugged  and  thickly  wooded. 
1880  RAMSAY  in  Times  26  Aug.  5/2  In  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  .there  are  gneissic  rocks  of  pre-Cambrian  age. 

So  Gneissi'tic  a.  rare. 

1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  xv.  §  16  Dependent  on  the 
junction  of  the  gneissitic  beds  with,  or  their  transition  into, 
the  harder  protogine  of  the  aiguilles. 


GNEISSOID. 

Gneissoid  (narsoid,  gnai-soid),  a.  [f.  GNKISB 
+  -OID.]  Resembling  gneiss;  imperfectly  gneissic. 

1849  DANA  Geol.  xiii.  (1850)  561  The  granite  of  the  coast 
near  Valparaiso  is,  to  a  great  extent,  gneissoid,  and  in  some 
places  passes  to  a  perfect  gneiss.  1882  AV/.  Ho.  Repr.  Prec. 
Mt't.  U.  S.  458  The  western  belt  is  gneUsoid  in  structure, 
verging  into  hornblendic  and  mica  schist. 

GneissOSe  (narsJus,  gnai-s^s),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -OSE.]  =  GNEISSIC;  also  quasi-j^.  =  gneissic  rock. 

1843  POBTLOCK  Geol.  171  They  are  much  more  extensively 
developed  in  the  lower  or  gneissose  portion  than  in  the  upper 
or  slaty  portion.  1875  DAWSON  Dawn  of  Life  ii.  21  The 
limestone  . .  is  traversed  by  many  gray  layers  of  gneissose. 
1880  igt/t  Cent.  Nov.  850  The  venerable  gneissose  rocks  of 
the  north-west  of  Scotland. 

Gneissy  (nai'si,  gnai-si),  a,     [f.   as  prec.  + 

-Y.]     —GNEISSIC  a* 

1757  tr,  Henckets  Pyritol.  224  Accompanying  shivery, 
loamy,  and  kneisy  minerals.  1799  W.  TOOKE  View  Russian 
Emp.  1. 114  On  the  gneissy  country  . .  appears  a  coarse  ser- 
pentine. 1854  HOOKER  Himal.  *Jml$.  II.  xxii.  136  Angular 
blocks  of  white  gneissy  granite. 

Gnet,  obs.  form  of  GNAT1. 

Gnetaceous  (mV'Jas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod.L. 
Gnetace-se  (f.  Gnetum,  the  name  of  the  typical 
genus)  +  -ous.]  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  the 
Gnetaceze,  an  order  of  gymnospermous  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  having  jointed  stems  or  branches. 

1886  VINES  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  429/2  In  the  Gnetaceous 
Epliedra  altissima,  a  process  of  cell-formation  goes  on  in 
the  oospore. 

Gneu,  gnew(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GNAW  v. 

Gnib  (nib),  a.    Sc.     Sharp,  smart,  eager. 

1755  R.  FORBES  Ajax's  Sp.  15  Wi'  mischief  he  was  sae 
gnib,  To  get  his  ill  intent.  1768  Ross  Helenore  (1789)  64 
Says  a  gnib  elf,  'As  an  auld  carle '  [etc.].  1813  W.  BEATTIE 
Fruits  Time  Parings  (1873)  39  The  mair  we  drank,  we  grew 
the  gnibher. 

Gnibble,  obs.  form  of  NIBBLE. 

T  Guide,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  i  gnidan,  3  gnide(n, 
gnyde.  Pa.  t.,  sing.  3  gnade;  //.  I  gnidon,  3  gni- 
den ;  also  4  (weak)  gnidded.  [OE.  gnidan 
(gndd,  gnidon,  gniden}  ==  OHG.  gnitan,  knitan, 

Sw.  gnidha  (Sw.  gnida,  Da.  guide}  ;  also  ON. 
fta  (wk.  verb).]  trans.  To  rub  with  or  between 
the  hands;  to  bruise,  crush  ;  to  rub  out.  Alsotntr. 
to  crumble  away.  (Cf.  GNODDE  v.} 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  vi.  i  Hys  leorning-cnihtas  J>a  ear 
pluccedon  &  mid  hyra  handum  gnidon  &  zeton.  a  m$Ancr. 
R.  238  J?eo  hwule  pet  gichinge  ilest,  hit  }>uncheS  god  for  to 
gniden  [Titus  MS.  gnuddenj.  Ibid.  260  Heo  breken  be 
eares  bi  be  weie,  &  gniden  [  Titus  MS.  gnuddeden]  J«  comes 
ut  bitwepnen  hore  honden.  a  1250  Prov.  Alfred  201  in 
O.E.  Misc.  114  If  bu  hafst  ..  gold  and  seoluer,  hit  schal 
gnyde  [later  text  wurben]  to  nouht,  to  duste  hit  schal 
aryuen.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xviifij.  43  [42 \  I  sal  gnide  als 
duste  bifor  wind  likam.  Ibid*  lxxxviii[i].  45  [44]  His  sete  in 
land  bou  gnade bidene.  <r  1330  Arth.  fy  Merl.  2514  Herbes 
he  sou}t  and  fond  And  gnidded  hem  bituix  his  bond. 

Gnidge  (nid3),  v.  Sc.  [?  connected  with  prec.] 
trans.  To  rub,  squeeze,  press.  Also  to  gnidge  off. 

I755  R-  FORBES  Aj'ax's  S#.  8  In  hell  . .  Fare  a  fun-stane 
does  Sisyphus  Down  to  the  yerd  sair  gnidge.  1768  Ross 
Helenore  (1789)  135  And  then  frae  our  fingers  to  gnidge  aff 
the  hide,  With  the  wearisome  wark  of  the  rubbing  o't. 

t  Gnip,  v.  Sc.  [?  onomatopoeic ;  cf.  NIP,  KNIP.] 
trans.  Tonip,bite.  Ofahorse:  To  champ  (the  bit). 

c  14*5  WYNTOUN  Cron.  v.  iv.  605  Syne  in  his  body  gnyp 
and  gnaw.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  in.  viii.  64  Heir . .  I  saw. . 
four  horsis  quhite  as  snaw  Gnyppand  jjersis  the  large  feildis 
on  raw.  Ibid.  iv.  iv.  n  Hir  fers  steid  stude . .  Rungeand 
[v.r. _gnyppand]  the  foray  goldin  bitt. 

tGnit.  Obs.  rare~l.  In  5  gnyt.  [?a.  ON. 
gnit  (Sw.  gnetj  Da.  gnid)  a  nit ;  cf.  G.  gnitze  a 
midge. J  ?  A  nit. 

a  1483  m  Rel.  Ant.  I.  86  Gnyttus  and  snayllus  cam  rout- 
tyng  in  sclij'ppus, 

tGnodde,  v.  Obs.  Also  3  gnudden.  [Cf. 
Icel.  nudda  (?  =*gnuddd)  to  rub.]  trans.  To  rab, 
bruise,  crush.  (Cf.  GNIDE.) 

a  12*5  tsee  GNIDE].  13..  K.  Alls.  2373  Mony  knyght, 
with  dethes  wounde,  Gnodded  [printed  guodded]  gras  on 
the  grounde.  1308  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XVH.  xcvii. 
(1495)  663  Flexe  is  bounde  in  bundelsand  afterward  knockyd: 
beten  and  brayd  and  carfiyd  :  rodded  and  gnodded  :  ribbyd 
and  herkelyd  :  and  at  the  laste  sponne.  14..  MS.  Sloane 
73.  If.  214  (Halliw.)  And  after  gnodde  and  wasche  wel  thi 
saflour  bagge  in  thilke  lyje  with  bothe  thyn  hondis. 

tGuoff.  Obs.  Also  gnof,  gnoflte,  gnufife, 
guooffe,  (knuffe).  [Cf.  East  Fris.  knufe  lump, 
gnuffig  thick,  rough,  coarse,  ill-mannered.]  A 
churl,  boor,  lout. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Millers  T.  2  A  riche  gnof,  that  gestes 
heeld  to  bord,  And  of  his  craft  he  was  a  Carpenter.  1566 
DRANT  Horace,  Sat.  i.  i.  A  i  b,  The  chubbyshe  gnof  that  toyles 
and  moyles  and  delueth  in  the  downe.  1567  TURBERV.  Epit. , 
etc.  4  If  Vulcan  durst  presume  That  was  a  Gnuffe  to  see  . . 
Dame  Venus  to  assaile.  1575  A.  NEVILLE  De  furor.  Norf. 
141  The  cuntry  gnooffes,  Hob,  Dick,  &  Hick,  with  clubs, 
and  clouted  shoon  [so  a  16*7  in  Hayward  Edw.  VI*  76 
(but  spelt  kuitffts)}.  1581  J.  STUDLEY  Seneca's  Hercules 
(Etyus  198  The  covetous  charle,  the  greedy  gnoffe  in  deede 
..  In  plenty  pines  the  wreatch.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug. 
dtie  of  God  xiv.  iv.  501  The  Pagans  wisdpme  and  vertues 
were  scorned  of  the  ritch  gnofies  [L.  crassis  diuitibits}  that 
held  shades  for  substances,  and  vertues  for  meere  vanities. 

Gnogh,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GNAW  v. 
Gnome1  (n<?um,  iw>'mi).  [a.  Gr.  yvw^rj  thought, 
judgement,  opinion;    pi.  yvu^tat  sayings,  maxims 


247 

(L.  tt*tentim)t  f.  71*0?-  root  of  yyvwaictw  to  KNOW.] 
A  short  pithy  statement  of  a  general  truth  ;  a  pro- 
verb, maxim,  aphorism,  or  apophthegm. 

1577  H.  PKACIIAM  Card.  Eloquence  V  iij,  Gnome,  a  say- 
ing^ pertaining  to  the  maners  and  common  practises  of  men, 
which  declareth,  by  an  apte  breuity,  what  in  this  our  lyfe 
ought  to  be  done,  or  not  done,  1846  GROTE  Greece  u.  lii. 
II.  363  The  rudiments  of  that  which  afterwards  ripened 
into  moral  philosophy  as  manifested  in  gnomes  or  aphorisms. 
1873  SVMONDS  Grk.  Poets  \.  16  Many  of  the  sublimer  flights 
of  meditation  in  Sophocles  are  expansions  of  early  Gnomes. 

Gnome-  (iw«m).  [a.  F.  gtiomet  ad.  mod.L. 
gnomuS)  used  by  Paracelsus. 

Paracelsus  (De  Nymphis  etc.  Wks.  1638  II.  391,  and  else- 
where) uses  Gnomt  as  a  synonym  of  Pygmaei..  and  says  that 
the  beings  so  called  have  earth  as  their  element  (or,  as  he 
calls  it,  their  cliaos:  cf.  etymological  note  on  GAS),  through 
which  they  move  unobstructed  as  fish  do  through  water,  or 
birds  and  land  animals  through  air.  The  context  in  the 
passage  above  referred  to  suggests  that  the  name  was  not 
invented  by  Paracelsus  himself,  and  that  it  means  '  earth- 
dweller  '  ;  possibly  it  may^  be  a  blunder  for  *genomvst  repre- 
senting a  Gr.  type  *yi7vd|uio«  (for  which  cf.  fia 


.  . 

dwelling  in  the  sea).  The  term,  however,  may  possibly  be 
a  mere  arbitrary  invention,  like  many  others  found  in 
Paracelsus.  The  connexion  commonly  assumed  with  Gr. 
yvtafjir)  (see  prec.)  or  yviafuav  (cf.  GNOMON)  seems  unlikely.] 

1.  One  of  a  race  of  diminutive  spirits  fabled  to 
inhabit  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  to  be  the 
guardians  of  its  treasures  ;  a  goblin,  dwarf. 

1712-14  POPE  /?<z^£  £0<:£  Ded.,  According  to  these  Gentle- 
men [the  Rosicrucians],  the  four  elements  are  inhabited  by 
Spirits,  which  they  call  Sylphs,  Gnomes,  Nymphs,  and 
Salamanders.  The  Gnomes  or  Daemons  of  Earth  delight 
in  mischief.  Ibid.  i.  63  The  graver  Prude  sinks  downward 
to  a  Gnome,  In  search  of  mischief  still  on  Earth  to  roam. 
1816  Genii.  Mag.  LXXXI.  i.  46  To  festive  songs  my 
Gnomes  attune  the  lyre.  1837  HAWTHORNE  Twice-Told  T. 
(1851)  I.  viii.  154  Small  enough  to  be  king  of  the  fairies,  and 
ugly  enough  to  be  king  of  the  gnomes.  1877  BRYANT  Little 
PeopU  of  Snow  12  No,  let  us  have  a  tale  of  elves  that  ride 
By  night,  with  jingling  reins,  or  gnomes  of  the  mine. 
Jig,  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (iBi&)  III.  173  A  scientific 
method,  that  dissipating  with  its  earliest  rays  the  gnomes  of 
hypothesis  and  the  mists  of  theory,  may  [etc.]. 

2.  U.S.  A  name  of  various  humming-birds,  as  the 
Giant  Gnome  (Patagona  gigas}.  x88o.in  cv»/.  Diet. 

8.  attrib.  and  Conib.)$&  gnome-like  adj.;  gnome- 
owl  (7.S.,  a  small  owl  of  the  genus  Glaucidittm, 

1801  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Good  Fr.  Governess  (1832)  175 
Things  went  on  much  better  after  the  gnome-like  influence 
of  Mrs.  Grace  had  ceased.  1843  LVTTON  Last  Bar,  i.  ii. 
Upon  a  mound  formed  by  the  gnarled  roots  of  the  dwarfed 
and  gnome-like  oak,  she  sat  down  and  wept.  1884-5  River- 
side Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  IV.  330  The  pigmy,  or  gnome-owls, 
as  they  are  frequently  called.  1897  S.  L.  HINDE  Congo 
Arabs  85  The  seemingly  magical  appearance  of  these  gnome- 
like  beings  within  3  or  4  yards  of  us. 

Hence  Ouomed  ///.  a.  ,  inhabited  by  gnomes. 

1820  KEATS  Lamia  11.  236  Philosophy  will  .  .  Conquer  all 
mysteries  by  rule  and  line,  Empty  the  haunted  air,  and 
gnomed  mine. 

Gnomic  (nju-mik),  a.  and  sb,  [ad.  Gr. 
fUKos  dealing  in  maxims,  sententious,  f. 
GNOME1;  cf.  F.  gnomique.]  A.  adj.  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  consisting  of,  gnomes  or  general  maxims. 
Gnomic  poet.  a  composer  of  gnomic  verses. 

1815  J.  JEBB  Corr,  (1834)  II.  257  Some  gnomic  verses  from 
Bishop  Ken.  \ty&  Eraser's  Mag.  XVIII.  130  In  Aeschylus, 
the  poetical  faculty  developed  itself  in  grandeur  ;  .  .  in  Euri- 
pides, in  gnomic  wisdom,  sententious  philosophy.  1847 
GROTE  Greece  n.  xxix.  IV.  no  Amidst  the  multifarious 
veins  in  which  Archilochus  displayed  his  genius,  moralising 
or  gnomic  poetry  is  not  wanting.  1873  SVMONDS  Grk.  Poets 
iii.  65  Gnomic  poets  are  simply  those  who  embody  -yw/xat 
or  sententious  maxims  on  life  and  morals  in  their  verse. 
1882  A.  W.  WARD  Dickens  ii.  25  The  fashion  of  Sam's  gnomic 
philosophy  is  at  least  as  old  as  Theocritus. 
b.  Gram.  Gnomic  aorist  (see  quots.). 

1867  FARRAR  Grk.  Syntax  §  154  The  aorist  is  used  in  pro- 
verbs, &c.  (gnomic  aorist)  to  express  what  once  happened^ 
and  has  thereby  established  a  precedent  for  all  time.  1884 
HADLEY  Grk.  Gram.  §  840  Gnomic  Aorist.  —  General  truths 
are  often  expressed  by  the  aorist  indicative,  as  having 
proved  true  in  past  instances. 

B.  sb.  pL  The  gnomics  (  =  F.  Us  gnomiques\ 
the  older  Greek  gnomic  poets. 

x8ax  CAMPBELL  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  II.  238  In  the  days 
of  Solon  and  Theognis,  we  find  the  observations  of  the 
gnomics  on  the  oeconomy  of  life  pretty  various. 

Gnomical  (n^u-mikal),  a.1  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
—  GNOMIC.  Of  a  person  :  Given  to  uttering  gnomes. 

1603  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Con/.  Hampton  Crt.  (1604)  44  His 
Maiesty  .  .  adding  this  excellent,  gnomical,  and  Canon-like 
Conclusion,  that  [etc.J.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang. 
T.  u.  133  A  speech  ..  so  gnomicall  and  waighty,  that 
St.  Augustin  highly  commends  it.  1650  H.  MORE  in  Enthus. 
Triumph.  (1656)  134  In  this  whole  page  Anthroposophus  is 
very  Gnomicall,  and  speaks  Aphorisms  very  gracefully.  1887 
J.  KNIGHT  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  IX.  356/2  Her  gnomical  utter- 
ances are  often  thoughtful  and  pregnant. 

t  Gno'xttical,  «.-  Obs.rare.  [Irreg.  f.  GNOM-ON 
+  -ic  +•  -AL.]  =  GNOMONIC  a. 

1611  COTGR.  s.v.  A  vantage"  ,  Bien  avantagt  en  nes.  Nosed 
with  aduantage,  well  nose-growne,  hauing  a  Gnomicall,  or 
goodly  long,  nose.  1744  [see  quot.  1688  s.v.  GNOMONIC]. 

Gnomide  (nJ«*mid).  rare.  [a.  Y.gnomide,  f. 
gnome  :  see  GNOME  $  and  -IDE.]  A  female  gnome. 

1737-51  CHAMBERS  Cyel,  s.v.  Gnomes,  The  females  of  this 
species  are  called  gnomides. 

Gnomish  (nJu-miJ),  a.  [f.  GNOME  2  +  -ISH.] 
Resembling  a  gnome  ;  gnome-like. 


GNOMON. 

i8*a  AVtu  Monthly  Mag.  V.  542  A  gloomy,  perverse, 
gnomish  sprite.  1897  Daily  News  18  June  5/4  Their  excited 
gesticulations,  their  gnomish  faces  full  of  disgust. 

Gnomist  (nju-mist).  rare.  [f.  GNOME  1  +  -IST  ] 
A  gnomic  poet  or  writer. 

1874  MAHAH-Y  Sac.  Life  Greece  iv.  83  The  high  moral 
standing  of  the  earlier  gnomists  made  it  impossible  to  keep 
their  works  pure  and  undented. 

1  Guo'niograph.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  type  ••yi'oi/to- 
y/xupos,  f.  yvwitrj  GNOME1  +  ypcuptiv  to  write.] 
=  prec. 

1560  BECON  Catech.  \\.  NVks.  1564  1.  542  b,  Idlenes  as  y 
Gnomagraph  [jr/t]  saith  bringeth  much  euil. 

So  f  Gnomo  grapher. 

a  1619  FOTHKKBY  Atheoni.  Pref.  (1622)  4  There  could  none 
haue  any  cause  to  insult  ouer  another  :  not  the  Hymno- 
grapher  ouer  the  Historiographer,  nor  the  Gnomographer 
ouer  either. 

Gnomologic  (noumolp'dgilc),  rt.  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
yvai/io\oyiis6s,  f.  *yv<upLo\6~fos,  f.  -ynu/jij  GNOME! 
+  -\6yos  speaker.]  Of  the  nature  of  general 
maxims;  sententious. 

1751  HARRIS  Henries  l.  vii.  (1786)  125  Gnomologic  Sen- 
tences after  the  same  manner  make  likewise  Aorists  of  the 
Future.  1780  —  Philol.  Enq.  u.  ix.  (1781)  173  That  other, 
and  more  limited  species  of  it  [Sentiment],  which  I  call  the 
Gnomologic,  or  Preceptive.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  <$•  //. 
Id.  I.  124  Lucretius,  however,  who  had  only  the  gnomo- 
logic  verses  of  the  Greeks  as  his  models. 

Gnomolo'gical,  a.  rare-",  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL.]  =prec. 

1775  in  ASH.  1818  TODD,  Gnomological^  pertaining  to 
gnomology.  [Blount  Glossogr.  1670-81  and  Coles  1676  have 
'  Gnoniological,  pertaining  to  the  art  of  dialling  '  :  see 
GNOMONOLOGICAL.] 


Gnomologist  (iwump-lodsist).  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
type  *ivapoMy-os  (see  GNOMOLOGIC)  +  -IST.]  A 
gnomic  writer. 

1813  W.  TAYLOR  in  MmiMy  Rev.  LXXII.  520  The  gnomo- 
logists,  or  versifiers  of  short  moral  apophthegms.  1882 
FARRAB  Early  Chr.  II.  22  The  style  of  St.  James  is  formed 
on  the  Hebrew  prophets,  as  his  thoughts  are  influenced  by 
the  Hebrew  gnomologists. 

Gnomology  (noump'lodji).  [ad.  Gr.  • 
the  uttering  or   collecting   of  gnomes,   f. 
GNOME  l  +  -\oyla  discoursing,  collection,  f.  Ao-y-, 
A«-y-  to  say,  to  collect  :  see  -LOGY.] 

1.  A  collection  of  general  maxims  or  precepts. 
1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks.  (1847)  204/2  Which  art  of 

powerful  reclaiming,  wisest  men  have  also  taught  in  their 
ethical  precepts  and  Gnomplogies.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp. 
p  234  These  Haematognomists  .  .  in  their  Gnomologies  may 
be  compared  to  [etc.].  1736  BAILEY  (folio)  Pref.,  Gnomo- 
logies .  .  Adagies  or  Proverbs.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hiit.  Lit. 
II.  i.  u.  §  21,  22  Several  of  the  publications  of  Neander  are 
gnomologies,  or  collections  of  moral  sentences  from  the 
poets. 

2.  Gnomic  discourse  ;  the  sententious  element  in 
writing. 

1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  II.  143  There  is  sound 
sense  in  the  thinking,  selection  in  the  gnomology,  condensa- 
tion in  the  style  [etc.].  1889  Edin.  Key.  No.  345.  74  Ben 
Sira  expanded  the  gnomology  of  preceding  writers  by  open- 
ing  up  the  larger  vistas  of  human  relations. 

Gnomonietry  (n<?"mjvmetri).  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
type  *yva>fU>tuTpia,  f.  trw/ir]  GNOME  *  +  -itirpia 
measurement.]  (See  quot.) 

1881  AlhenxuiH  8  July  43/1  The  intricate  question  of 
stichometry  as  opposed  to  gnomometry  .  .  whether  the 
ancient  writers  divided  their  books  according  to  subject  or 
according  to  some  standard  measure  of  lines  or  <rri\tH., 

Gnomon  (nju-m^n).  Also  6-7  (Florio,  pseudo- 
etymologically)  gnow-,  know-man,  7,  o,  erron. 
gnomen.  [a.  Gr.  fvaifuav  inspector,  indicator 
(spec,  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  a  carpenter's  square), 
f.  7KU-,  yi-fvaiaxetv  to  perceive,  judge,  KNOW.  The 
proximate  source  may  have  been  L.  or  F.  gnomon.'] 

1.  A  pillar,  rod,  or  other  object  which  serves  to 
indicate  the  time  of  day  by  casting  its  shadow  upon 
a  marked  surface  ;  esp.  the  pin  or  triangular  plate 
used  for  this  purpose  in  an  ordinary  sun-dial. 

1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent.  11.  v.  42  b,  Anaxi- 
menes  .  .  founde  .  .  the  first  dial  that  declareth  the  houres 
by  the  Shadowe  of  the  Gnomon.  1598  FLORIO,  Gnomont, 
the  know-man  or  gnow-man  of  a  diall.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
I.  150  In  all  the  circumference  of  this  climat  and  parellele, 
at  noon  tide  vpon  an  Equinoctiall  day,  the  stile  in  the  diall 
which  they  call  Gnomon  7  foot  long,  casteth  a  shadow  not 
aboue  4  foot.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pstud.  Ef.  iv.  ii.  181 
We  usually  say  a  Gnomon  or  needle  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
Diall.  1741  YOUNG  Nt.  Tk.  u.  427  Warnings  point  out  our 
danger;  Gnomons,  time.  1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes  ft  Leg. 
xxix.  (1857)  431  On  the  western  gable  there  was  fixed  a  huge 
gnomon  of  bronze.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac,  l.  xxv.  177  Like 
gnomons  of  a  vast  sundial,  the  Aiguilles  cast  their  fanlikc 
shadows,  [etc.]. 

b.  A  column  or  other  apparatus  employed  in 
observing  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun. 

1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  I.  vi.  (1635)  138  In  the  time 
of  either  Equinoctiall  in  some  Horizontall  plaine  in  the 
Sunne-shine,  let  there  bee  erected  a  Gnomon.  17*7-^41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Gnomon,  Those  conversant  in  observation 
prefer  the  gnomon,  by  some  called  the  astronomical  gnomon, 
to  the  smaller  quadrants.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hiit.  Lit.  I. 
iii.  i.  §  70.  189  The  gnomon  erected  by  Toscanelli  in  the 
cathedral  at  Florence  .  .  is  by  much  the  loftiest  in  Europe. 
1854  TOMLINSON  Arago's  Astron.  17  Anaximander  ..  con- 
structed at  Sparta  the  gnomon  that  enabled  him  to  observe 
the  equinoxes  and  the  solstices. 
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GNOMONIC. 

t  C.  jocularly.  The  nose.  Obs. 
1583  STANYHURST  jEtuis,  etc.  (Arb.)  145  Syth  mye  nose 
owtpeaking,  good  syr,  your  lip-labor  hmdreth,  Hardlye  yc 
may  kisse  mee,  where  no  such  gnomon  apeereth.  [1599 
B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  iv,  Her  nose  [is]  the  gnomon 
of  Loues  diall,  that  tells  you  how  the  clocke  of  your  heart 

Soes.)  1781  COWPER  Convers.  271  The  emphatic  speaker 
early  loves  to  oppose,  In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to 
nose,  As  if  the  gnomon  on  his  neighbour's  phiz,  Touched 
with  the  magnet  had  attracted  his.  a  1803  C.  L.  LEWES 
Mem.  (1805)  I.  92  Giving  him  at  the  same  time,  a  blow  that 
demolished  the  gnomen  of  poor  Roger's  face. 

f2.  Occasionally  applied  to  other  instruments 
serving  as 'indicators' (see  quots.).  A-lsoy^.  Obs. 

1599  Broughton's  Lett.  viii.  28  S.  Austen  [is]  your  Index 
and  gnomon  for  S.  Peters  place  of  preaching  to  the  spirits. 
1600  R.  CAWDRAY  Treat.  Similies  (1609)  114  The  Saylers 
Gnomon,  or  rule,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Marrmers 
Needle.  1755  B.  MARTIN  Mag.  Arts  QSci.  in.  vii.  325  Pro- 
fessor Richman..lost  his  Life  by  an  electrical  Stroke,  -as  he 
was  observing,  .the  Effects.of  Electricity  upon  his  Gnomon, 
or  Electrometer. 

1 3.  //.  The  teeth  which  indicate  the  age  of  a 
horse,  etc.  (  =  Gr.  of  -yrii/iores).  Obs.  rare~^. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  18  An  Asse  and  a 
Mule  have  36  teeth  . .  Their  third  and  fourth  teeth  are 
called  '  gnomons ',  that  is  '  regulars ',  because  by  them  there 
is  a  tryed  rule  to  know  their  age. 

f  4.  A  rule,  canon  of  belief  or  action.    Obs. 

[So  Gr.  yv^iiav ;  a  transferred  use  of  the  sense  '  carpen- 
ter's square  '.  (In  quot.  1698  perh.  an  error  for  GNOME.)] 

1616  W.  SCLATER  Expos.  2  Thcss.  (1629)  203  Making 
Scripture  my  gnomon  and  canon.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp. 
r  180  A  nimiety  of  redundance  of  bloud  is  the  only  Gnomon 
in  the  table  of  directions  for  phlebotomy.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR 
Duct.  Dutit.  n.  ill.  rule  xiv.  §  10  Eunomius ..  affirm VI 
tradition  of  the  Fathers  to  be  the  Gnomon  or  Canon  of 
faith,  and  yet  said  [etc.].  1698  [R.  FERGUSON]  Kj'nc/  of  an 
Ecclesiastic  67  To  spare  Mens  Persons  when  we  speak  of 
their  Faults,  according  to  the  common  Gnomon,  Mea  <y 
Tn&  Persona  pro  Ego  <J-  Tu. 

6.  Geom.  The  part  of  a  parallelogram  which  re- 
mains after  a  similar  parallelogram  is  taken  away 
from  one  of  its  corners. 

[So  Gr.  ypujuuf,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  shape  to  a 
carpenter's  square.] 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  ii.  def.  ii.  6r  In  euery  para'.lelo- 
gramme,  one  of  those  parallelogrammes,  which  soeuer  it  be, 
which  are  about  the  diameter,  together  with  the  two  supple- 
mentes,  is  called  a  Gnomon,  a  1696  SCARBURGH  Euclid 
(1705)  121  Therefore  the  Gnomon  KLM,  and  the  square  CF 
are  equal  to  the  Rectangle.  1838  YOUNG  Euclidll.  Def.  ii.  57. 
fb.  An  odd  number.  (So  called  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans.) Obs. 

The  difference  between  two  squares  being  geometrically 
a  gnomon,  the  name  was  applied  in  arithmetic  to  the  differ, 
ences  between  the  squares  of  successive  integers,  i.  e.  to  the 
odd  numbers  3,  5,  7,  9,  1 1,  etc. 

1660  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  ix.  (1701)  379/1  Odd  Numbers 
they  called  Gnomons,  because  being  added  to  Squares,  they 
keep  the  same  Figures ;  so  Gnomons  do  in  Geometry. 

t  c.  Each  of  the  successive  subtrahends  (after 
the  first)  in  the  process  of  finding  the  square  root. 

1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  194  The  second  number  to  be 
substracted,  called  a  Gnomon. 

t  6.  Something  shaped  like  a  carpenter's  square ; 
an  L-shaped  bar,  etc.  Obs. 

1669  BOYLE  Contn.  New  Exp.  n.  (1682)  8  GGG  is  the 
Gnomon  fastened  to  the  plate  BB.  Ibid.  16  H  is  the  Gnomon 
affixed  to  the  Globe  AA  making  fast  the  spring  G.  *777 
DARWIN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  89  A  gnomon  of  thin 
brass  was  made  to  stand  over  his  nose. 

Hence  Qno  monless  a. 

1831  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXII.  133  The  dial-stone 
..stands  gnomenless. 

Gnomonic  linJum^-nik),  a.  and  sb.   Also  7  gno- 
monioke,  -ique.     [ad.  L.  gnomonic-us  (F.  gno- 
monique),  a.  Gr.  yvai/jioviKos,  {.  fvuijunv  GNOMON.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  gnomon  or  sun-dial,  or  to  the 
measuring  of  time,  etc.  by  means  of  this.  Gnomonic 
column  (see  quot.  1727-41). 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  35  The  Gnomonicke  art.  1673 
Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5151  The  whole  Science  Gnomonique. 
1688  BOYLE  Final  Causes  Nat.  Things  iv.  154  [He]  may  have 
given  him  a  Dial  furnish'd  with  a  Magnetic  Needle,  rather 
than  an  Ordinary  Gnomonic  [Wks.  1744  IV.  539/1  gnomical] 
Dial.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Column,  Gnomonic 
Column,  a  cylinder,  whereon  the  hour  of  the  day  is  repre- 
sented by  the' shadow  of  a  style.  1837  Eraser's  Mag.  XVI. 
632  The  gnomonic  phenomena  of  the  year  of  complete  days 
recurred  at  the  interval  of  this  cycle. 

b.  Gnomonic  projection.     (See  quot.  1866.) 

The  principle  of  gnomonic  projection  is  especially  used  in 
the  construction  of  star  maps. 
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I.  Breen  on  six  maps  on  the  gnomonic  projection.  1866 
PROCTOR  #««<«*.  Stars  16  The  first  point  we  meet  with 
suitable  for  a  centre  of  projection  is  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 
A  projection  having  this  point  as  centre  is  called  gnomonic 
from  its  relation  to  the  art  of  dialling. 

2.  trans/,  in  nonce-uses,  a.  That  indicates  like 
a  gnomon,  b.  Resembling  a  gnomon  (cf  GNO- 
MON i  c). 

1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1818)  III.  79  Spurzheim's 
Cramoscopy  (a  scheme,  the  indicative  or  gnomonic  parts  of 
which  have  a  stronger  support  in  facts  than  the  theory  in 
reason  or  common  sense).  1859  L.  F.  SIMPSON  Handbk 
Dining  xl.  (1865)  in  M.  H.  R.  turned  his  gnomonic  nose  to 
the  west. 
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f  3.  ?  Misused  for  GNOMIC  a.  (But  cf.  GNOMON  4.) 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  Gnomonick,  full  of  Sentences, 
as  the  Gnomonick  Poets,  Writers  of  Sententious  Verses. 
1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  B,ipt.  i.  §  i.  6  The  Jewish 
sages  . .  made  use  of  apologues,  and  uttered  gnomonic  say- 
ings. 1884  C7t.  Times  569/1  It  is  easy  to  fish  a  gnomonic 
saying  out  of  the  voluminous  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
B.  sb. 

1.  PI.  Gnomonics  (rarely  sing,  gnomonic  =  L.  gno- 
monica,  -ice,  Gr.  yvanoviicfi) :  the  art  of  dialling. 
Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gnotnonick,  the  art  of  Dyalling  ; 
consisting  in  the  knowledge  of  the  scituation,  lying  or  mea- 
sure of  any  place  or  Country.  1677  PLOT  Ox/ordsh.  269 
The  Cylindrical  Dyal  in  Corpus  Christ!  College  Quadrangle 
. .  is  a  fine  old  piece  of  Gnomonicks.  1717-4"  CHAMBERS 
Cycl*  Gnomonica.  .or  Gnomonicks,  the  art  of  dialling;  or  of 
drawing  sun  and  moon  dials,  etc.,  on  any  given  plane. 
1791  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus  I.  79  One  part  of  this  (astrology] 
is  gnomonics,  which  is  exercised  in  settling  the  dimension 
of  the  horary  gnomons.  1837  [see  DIALLING  Ij.  1876  Fox 
BOURNE  Locke  I.  ii.  56  He  lectured  . .  also  on  optics  and 
gnomonics. 

Ut2.  A  gnomic  verse.  Obs.  rare-1.  (Cf.  A.  3.) 
1688  OCILBY  tr.  Magaillan's  Hist.  China  96  There  are  also 

several  Gnomonics  or  Verses  containing  Precepts,  which  are 

sung  at  their  Funerals. 

Gnomonical  (nJump-nikal),  a.  1 0bs.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  =  GNOMONIC. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  41  Who  also,  left  to  theyr  posteritie, 
many  Engines  and  Gnomonicall  workes.  1603  SIR  C.  HEY- 
DON  Juit.  A  strol.  iii.  128, 1  expected . .  mathematical!  demon- 
strations and  reasons,  either  out  of  Gnomonicall  obseruation, 
or  out  of  the  Perspectiues.  1688  R.  HOLME  A  rinoury  in. 
373/1  A  Gnomonical  Semi-Circle,  a  semi-circle  set  in  a  de- 
clining reclining  Dial  Plate,  whereby  to  make  the  Stile  its 
true  height.  1761  J.  J.  KIRBY  Perspect.  Archit.  II.  3  When 
placed  at  the  center,  the  projection  is  named  gnomonical. 
1790  WILDBORE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX. £36  The  gnomonical 
projection  of  the  track  on  a  plane  touching  the  sphere  at  C. 
b.  Bat.  (See  quot.) 

1862  M.  C.  COOKE  Man.  But.  Terms,  Gnomonical,  when  a 
stalk  is  bent  at  right  angles.  1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

Hence  Onomo'nicaUy  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a 
gnomonic  projection. 

1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  277  The  method 
of  projecting  the  Hour  Circles  Gnomonically.  .is  hence  also 
evident.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  281/1  The  most  convenient 
method  of  projecting  the  whole  sphere  gnomonically  is  to 
imagine  a  cube  inscribed  about  it,  on  each  face  of  which  one* 
sixth  part  of  the  sphere  is  projected.  1866  PROCTOR  Handbk. 
Stars  8  note.  Now  these  circles  are  gnomonically  projected 
on  the  polar  tangent  plane  as  two  straight  lines. 

t  Gncrmonist.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  GNOMON  + 
-1ST.]  One  interested  or  skilled  in  gnomonics. 

1688  BOYLE  Final  Causes  ffat.  Things  iii.  97  The  sun . .  do 
[sic]  . .  enable  the  Gnomonist  to  make  accurate  Dials,  to 
know  exactly  how  the  Time  passes. 

Gnornoncrlogy.  rare-0,  [f.  GNOMON  + 
-(O)LOGY.J  A  treatise  on  dialling. 

1775  in  ASH  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

So  Gnomonolo'srical  a., '  belonging  to  the  Art  of 
Dialling"  (Bailey  1721-90). 

Gnooffe,  var.  GNOFF,  churl. 

Gnosiology  (n^uziijrlodjij.  Also  gnoseology . 
Cf.  GNOSTOLOOY.  [f.  Gr.  yvGiai-s,  fv&iavuf  know- 
ledge +  -(O)LOGY.]  The  philosophy  of  cognition 
or  the  cognitive  faculties. 

[1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  vii.  (1850)  I.  122  Some 
older  treatises . .  afford  a  name  not  unsuitable  for  a  nomology 
of  the  cognitions, — viz.  Gnoseologia  or  Gnostologia.]  1899 
M.  P.  W.  BOLTON  Inqitis.  Philos.  142  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  his  [Hamilton's]  doctrine  about  knowledge  (or 
Gnosiology)  unless  we  understand  his  views  concerning  the 
Conditioned  and  the  Unconditioned. 

II  Gnosis  (n<»-sis).  pi.  (rare)  gnoses  (noVfuz). 
[a.Gr.  yvuHris  investigation,knowledge  (inChristian 
writers  esp.  a  higher  knowledge  of  spiritual  things), 
f.  fva-  root  of  -ytyvuaicdv  to  KNOW.]  A  special 
knowledge  of  spiritual  mysteries.  Often  with  refer- 
ence to  the  claim  to  such  knowledge  made  by  the 
Gnostics:  Gnostic  philosophy,  Gnosticism. 

1703  S.  PARKER  tr.  Enscbius  19  Peter  and  John  ..  had 
.  .receiv'd  the  Gnosis,  or  Gift  of  Knowledge,  from  him 
after  his  Resurrection.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v. 
Gnosimachi,  They  were  perfectly  averse  to  all  the  gnoses  of 
Christianity,  i.e.  to  all  the  science,  or  technical  knowledge 
thereof.  1854  MAURICE  Mor.  if  Met.  Philos.  (ed.  2)  II.  28 
The  Gnosis  would  take  its  colour  from  every  different 
locajity,  from  every  different  thinker.  There  must  be  a 
Syrian  Gnosis  and  an  Alexandrian  Gnosis  [etc.].  1856  R.  A. 
VAUGHAN  Mystics  vin.  vii.  11860)  II.  76  Behmen  and  the 
mystics  . .  essay  to  pass  the  ordinary  bounds  of  knowledge 
and  to  attain  a  priviledged  gnosis.  1871  J.  F.  CLARKE  Ten 
Gt.  Rflig.  (1888)  I.  vi.  §  7.  255  The  common  Christian  lives 
by  faith,  but  the  more  advanced  believer  has  gnosis,  or  philo- 
sophic insight  of  Christianity  as  the  eternallaw  of  the  soul. 
1884  D.  HUNTER  tr.  Reuss's  Hist.  Carton  iv.  65  Another  struck 
by  the  mystical  and  speculative  spirit  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  recognizing  . .  some  colouring  of  his  own  gnosis  [etc.). 

Gnostic  (tystik), «.  and  sb.  Also  7  gnostic k. 
gnostique.  [ad.  Gr.  yvuanic-os  pertaining  to 
knowledge,  f.  the  root  yva>- :  see  prec.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Relating  to  knowledge  ;  cognitive ;  intellectual. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist. Philos.  v.  (1701)  191/1  TheSoulsofthe 
Gods  have  a  dijudicative  Faculty,  called  Gnostic.  1792  T. 
TAYLOR  Proclus^  I.  Dissert,  xiv,  They  [the  numbers]  exist 
in  a  vital,  gnostic,  and  speculative,  but  not  in  an  operative 
manner.  1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  xli.  (1859)  II. 
415  The  distinction  taken  in  the  Peripatetic  School  by 
which  the  mental  modifications  were  divided  into  Gnostic  or 


GNOSTICIZE. 

Cognitive,  and  Orectic  or  Appctent.  1884  Nonconf.  fy  Indep. 
10  Oct.  975/1  Gnostic  pride  will  continue  to  feed  itself  on 
doctrine  that  leads  to  no  action. 

b.  nonce-use.  Believing  in  the  reality  of  trans- 
cendental knowledge  ;  opposed  to  afpiostic* 

1888  R.  FLINT  in  J///&/XIII.  596  Idealism  is  not  neces- 
sarily either  gnostic  or  agnostic,  but  is  more  apt  to  be  the 
former  than  the  latter. 

C.  Possessing  esoteric  spiritual  knowledge. 

1800  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  797  Their  dis- 
ciples . .  have  formed  in  the  different  churches  an  interior 
gnostic  or  illuminated  order,  rather  than  independent  con- 
gregations. 

d.  In  humorous  or  slang  use :  Clever,  knowing. 

1819  Blackw.  Mag.\.  681  Mr.  Seward .. threw  over  to  us 
a  letter  written  in  a  large  gnostic  sprauling  hand.  1824 
SCOTT  St.  Ronarfs  v,  I  said  you  were  a  d — d  gnostic 
fellow,  and  1  laid  a  bet  you  have  not  been  always  professional. 
1859  TKOLLOPE  W.  Indies  v.  (1860)  76  It  [punch]  should  par- 
take duly  of  the  . .  spirit  and  . .  the  saccharine  according  to 
the  skill  and  will  of  the  gnostic  fabricator,  who  in  mixing 
knows  his  own  purposes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Gnostics ;  having  an  occult 
or  mystic  character. 

1838  Penny  Cycl,  XI.  281/1  The  origin  of  the  Gno&tL 

system  has  been  traced  to  various  sources.     1851  D.  WILSON 

Prth.  Ann,  (1863)  II.  iv.  ii.  223  A  Gnostic  gem  of  agate,  on 

which  a  z-formed  symbol  is  twice  repeated.    Ibid.  224  The 

i    early  phases  of  Gnostic  philosophy.     1885  Catholic  Diet. 

|    (ed.  3)  375/1  In  Alexandria,  the  Gnostic  tendencies  gathered 

life  and  strength. 

B.  st. 

1.  Hist.  Chiefly  fl.  The  designation  given  to 
certain  heretical  sects  among  the  early  Christians 
who  claimed  to  have  superior  knowledge  of  things 
spiritual,  and  interpreted  the  sacred  writings  by 
a  mystic  philosophy  (cf.  GNOSIS). 

('5*3  WINJET  "''**•  (1890)  II.  51  lowis,  Gentilis,  and  thai 

calht  Gnostic!.     Marg.  Sua  nameit   for  ostentatioun   of 

th.u  i:  science.]     J5§5~7  T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  (1607)  44  Some, 

:    as  the  Gnostics  . .  affirm  there  be  more  Gods  than  one.    1641 

\    WILKINS  Mercury  x.  (1707)  43  From  such  idle  Collections 

I    as  these,  many  Heresies  of  the  . .  Gnosticks  had  their  first 

!    Beginnings.    1744  BERKELEY  Sin's  §187  The  Gnostics,  Basi- 

i    lidians,  and  other  ancient  heretics.     1841  TRENCH  Parables 

\\.  (1877)  18  The  ghastly  dream  of  Gnostic  and  Manichaean. 

1877  C.   GEIKIE  Christ  xxviii.  (1879)  315  The  Christian 

I    Gnostics  began  to  make  likenesses  of  him. 

trtmsf.    1645  MILTON  Tetrack.  Introd.  (1851)  136 Thought 
new  and  dangerous  by  some  of  our  severe  Gnostics,  whose 
little  reading,  .holds  ever  with  hardest  obstinacy  that  which 
I    it  took  up  with  easiest  credulity. 
b.  Comb.,  as  Gnostic-like  adj. 

1664  H.  MORE  Expos.  7  Epist.  71  The  Balaamites . .  were 

of  a  more  Gnostick-like  temper,  too  much  leaning  towards 

I    the  Flesh. 

2. 

i   any  i 
an  adept  in  dishonest  acts. 

1641  R.  BROOKE  Etig.  Episc.  9  He  that  is  a  Gnostique  in 
one,  cannot  be  a  meere  Tyrunculus  in  the  other.  18x9 
MOORE  Tom  Crib  (ed.  2)  p.  xxvii,  Many  of  the  words  used 
by  the  Canting  Beggars  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  . .  arc 
still  to  be  heard  among  the  gnostics  of  Dyot-street  and 
Tothill-fields. 

Gnostical  (n<vstikal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  = 
GNOSTIC  a. 

1818  E.  B.  PUSEY  Hist.  Enquiry  '63  The  old  error  of  the 
Gnostical  interpreters  in  the  early  Church  was  thus  revived. 
1854 MAURICE  Mor.  ff  Met.  Philos.  (ed.  2)  II.  26  Saturninus 
is  memorable  in  history  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  so-called 
gnostical  heresies.  1881  Athenxnm  2  Apr.  460/1  Dr.  Joel 
in  his  monograph,  .has  advanced  the  knowledge,  .of  mystical 
and  Gnostical  passages  in  this  book  [the  Talmud]. 

Hence  Ono'stically  adv.  (In  quota,  used  humor- 
ously; cf.  GNOSTIC  A.  i  d.) 

18*4  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  iv,  This  is  the  very  fellow  that  we 
saw  down  at  the  Willow-slack  on  Saturday— he  was  tog'd 
gnostically  enough,  and  cast  twelve  yards  of  line  with  one 
hand.  i8a6  WILSON  in  Black™.  Mag.  XX.  782  Smoking 
and  leering,  with  tongue-lolling  cheek,  finger-tip  and  nose- 
tip  gnostically  brought  together. 

Gnosticism  (np-stisiz'm).  [f.  GNOSTIC  s6.  + 
-ISM.]  The  system  or  principles  professed  by  the 
Gnostics. 

1664  H.  MORE  Antid.  agst.  Idol.  To  Rdr.  O  2  a,  Though 
it  be  indeed  but  a  spice  of  the  old  abhorred  Gnosticism. 
1713  R.  NELSON  Life  Bull  §  69.  394  Till  Platonism  and 
Gnosticism  crept  into  the  Church.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI. 
281/2  Gnosticism  is  merely  a  generic  term,  and  . .  included 
many  sects  that  differed  considerably  from  each  other.  1865 
LECKY  Ration.  I.  iii.  224  Gnosticism  exercised  a  very  great 
influence  over  Christian  art. 

Gnosticity  (n^wti-siti).  nonce-wd.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ITT.]  Knowingness ;  pretensions  to  knowledge. 

1830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVIII.  581  The  philosophy  of  a 
Bacon, ..  the  wisdom  of  aWordsworth,  the  genius  ofaByrou, 
the  gnosticity  of  a  John  Bee. 

Gnosticize  njrstissiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
a.  intr.  To  adopt  or  expound  Gnostic  views. 
b.  trans.  To  interpret  on  Gnostic  principles  ;  to 
give  or  impnte  a  Gnostic  character  to. 

1664  H.  MORE  Expos,  j  Epist.  37  Too  many  began  to 
Gnosticize,  as  it  is  called,  in  that  point,  and  think  it  a  small 
thing  to  deny  the  Faith  in  the  time  of  Persecution.  1840  G.  S. 
FABER  Regenerat.  xviii,  Let  all  the  Fathers  . .  gnosticise 
ever  so  copiously  on  Fasting  and  Celibacy.  1842  — 
Provinc.  Lett.  (1844)  II.  31  Clement  would  gnosticise  his 
words  as  spiritually  and  covertly  importing :  /  cultivate 
[etc.).  1851  BUNSEN  Hippofyttts  (1854)  I.  108  The  writers 
of  those  Ophite  books  were  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  [uf 
St.  John]  and  attempted  to  Gnosticize  it.  1880  Encycl.  Brit. 


r  iesn.  * 

In  general  sense  :  t  One  skilled  or  learned  in 
•  subject  (ais.}.    Also  slang,  'a  knowing  one', 


GNOSTOLOGY. 

XI.  854/2  Attempts  to  Christianize  paganism,  to  conciliate 
Judaism,  or  to  gnosticize  Christianity. 

Hence  O-no'sticizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. ;  also 
Ono'sticizer,  one  who  gnosticizes. 

1840  G.  S.  FABER  Regenerat.  xvi,  They  . .  occupied  them- 
selves, not  very  profitably,  in  gnosticising  upon  the  virtues  of 
Celibacy.  184*  —  Provinc,  Lett.  (1844)  II.  49  Under  the 
new  and  gnosticising  aspect  of  its  being  inherently  a 
State  of  greater  Moral  Purity  and  Perfection  than  [etc.]. 
1875  LicHTFOpT  Comm.  Col.  (ed.-j)  170 The  doctrine,  .taught 
by  the  Gnosticizers  at  Colossae. 

GllOStology  (n^stp-lod^i).  rare.  [f.  Gr.  JVM- 
(TTus  known,  knowable  + -LOGY.]  =GNOSIOLOGY. 

1846  SIM  W.  HAMILTON  Dissert,  in  Reid's  IVks.  770  Gnos- 
tology,  the  Philosophy  of  Knowledge. 

Gnou;,  gnow^e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GNAW  v. 

Gnu  (n«).  Also  8  gnoo.  [Hottentot  word.] 
A  South  African  quadruped  (Catoblepas  gnu},  be- 
longing to  the  antelope  family,  but  resembling  an 
ox  or  buffalo  in  shape ;  also  known  by  its  Dutch 
name  wildebeest.  The  brindled  gnu  (Catoblepas 
gorgoii]  is  a  distinct  species. 

1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy.  round  Worldl.  83  There  is  another 
species  of  wild  ox,  called  by  the  natives  gnoo.  1786  SPARK- 
MANN  Voy.  Cape  G.  H,  II.  132  The  gnu  resembles  the  anti- 
lopes  and  captee  in  its  hair,  inasmuch  as  this  is  short.  1834 
PRINGI.E  Ajr.  Sk.  viii.  273  The  gnu,  which  is  now  become 
rare.  1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trcm.  ni.  56  The  presence  of  the 
. .  gnu  is  always  a  certain  indication  of  water.  1884-5  River- 
side Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  V.  341  The  Brindled  gnu  or  Blue 
Wildebeest . .(Catohlephas gorgon}  is  still  found  in  Zululand, 
and  abundant  in  Damaraland. 

Gnuffe,  var.  GNOFP,  churl. 

Go  (g<?u),  sb.    PI.  goes.    [f.  the  vb.] 

1.  The  action  of  going,  in  various  senses.     Also, 
manner  of  going,  gait,  rare  (chiefly  in  notice-itses}. 
For  come  and  go  see  COMB  sb.^  a. 

1717  BOVER  Fr.  Diet.  s.v.,  This  Horse  has  a  good  Go  with 
him,  (he  goes  well,  or  paces  well).  1842  LADY  GRANVILLE 
Lett.  (1894)  II.  333  A  most  distinguished -looking  blowen, 
such  a  maintien  and  walk,  tike  Dino  and  Orleans  in  her  go. 
1865  G.  MACDONALD^.  Forbes  II.  xxix.  267  All  night  Tibbie 
Dyster  had  Iain  awake  in  her  lonely  cottage,  listening  to 
the  quiet  heavy  go  of  the  water.  1893  Chamb.  Jrnl.  28 
Jan.  56/1  Rolling  with  the  come  and  go  of  small  waves. 

2.  colloq.  Orig.   of  a  horse :    Power  of  going, 
mettle,   spirit.      Hence   of  persons,   etc. :   Dash, 
energy,  vigour.     Also   of  musical   compositions, 
etc. :  Brightness,  animation,  *  swing '. 

18*5  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  I.  178  She's  only  fit  to 
carry  a  dean  or  a  bishop. — No  go  in  her.  18*0  A.  FON- 
BLANQUE  £«£.  under  7  Aantinist.  (1837)  II.  50  Efienborough 
[spoken  of  as  a  horse], . .  all  action,  and  no  go.  1843  I.  H. 
NEWMAN  in  J.  Ornsby  Mem.  y.  R.  Hope-Scott  (1884)  II.  31 
Its  integrity,  vigour— in  a  word,  its  go.  1864  J.  BROWN  PI. 
Words  on  Health,  Pref.  9  A  queer  man  . .  always  scheming 
— full  of '  go  \  but  never  getting  on.  1871  BAGEHOT  Physics 


people  who  like  the  swing  and  go  . .  of  these  popular 
religious  ballads.  1887  Daily  Tel.  10  Sept.  2/5  She.. looked 
like  a  boat  with  a  great  deal  of 'go*  in  her.  1893  LESLIK 
Lett,  to  Marco  (1893)  223  Physically,  he  is  a  wonderful 
man  . .  very  wiry,  and  full  of  energy  and  go. 

3.  colloq.  or  vulgar*    A  proceeding ;    a  turn  of 
affairs,  unexpected  course  of  things ;  now  chiefly 
one  that  causes  embarrassment.   Usually  with  adj., 
as  a  pretty ',  queer ^  rum  go* 

1796  MRS.  MARY  ROBINSON  Angelina  II.  168  'You  may 
take  off  the  four  horses;  the  gentlewoman  goes  in  the 
stage.'  '  This  a  good  go  enough  ! '  cried  one  of  the  post- 
boys. 1797  MRS.  A.  N.  BENNETT  BeggarGirl  (1813)  III.  61 
'  There's  a  go  now  ! '  cried  Miss,  with  a  hoyden  laugh. 
1803  KENNEY  Raising^  Wind  I.  iii.i7  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Capital 
go!  isn't  it?  1820  Jack  Randall  s  Diary  (Farmer),  It's 
what  I  call  the  primest  go.  1833  MARRY  AT  P.  Simple  1.  It 
might  have  been  a  pretty  go.  1841  Punch  I.  169  Stating 
his  conviction  that  'this  was  rayther  a  rummy  go*.  1849 
MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  43  '  Kept  at  sea  double  the  time  r. 
and  'short  of  provisions '; — that  would  have  been  a  go! 
1869  MRS.  H.  WOOD  R.  Yorke  HI.  xli.  240  And  leave  us 
to  old  Brown  !  that  will  be  a  nice  go  !  1869  BRET  HARTE 
Return  Belisarius  14  You  knew  that  he's  got  the  consump- 
tion? You  didn't!  Well,  come,  that's  a  go.  1876  GEO. 
ELIOT  Dan,  Der.  i.  vii,  I  see  a  man  with  his  eye  pushed 
out  once — that  was  a  rum  go  as  ever  I  see. 

4.  colloq.  A  turn  (at  doing  something) ;  an  attack 
or  attempt  at ;  esp.  in  phrase  to  have  a  go  at. 

•""•j  R.  H.  FROUDE  Rent.  (1838)  1. 417  And  now  I  will  have 


another  go  at  you,  about  your  rule  of  faith  in  fundamentals. 
1846  SIR  R.  OWEN  Let.  5  Nov.  in  Life  (1894)  I.  304  As  men 
spread  they. .  killed  the  hyaenas  off  at  one  go  in  Yorkshire, 


1846  Si 

spread  they.. rf 0 -  _. 

for  example.  1877  5  Yrs'  Penal  Servit.  iii.  221  I've  twelve 
this  go.  I  did  a  lagging  of  seven,  and  [etc.].  1889  J.  K. 
JEROME  3  Men  in  Boat  58,  I  agreed  and  sat  down,  and  they 
had  a  go.  1893  Cornh.  Mag.  Aug.  176  We'll  have  another 
go  at  this  game  next  Thanksgiving.  1898  Jos.  ARCH  Story 
of  his  Life  xvi.  381,  I  wrote  it  in  2  goes  of  6  hours  each. 

6.  A  quantity  of  anything  supplied  at  one  time. 
Cf.  GANG  sb.l  7.  a.  of  yarn  for  weaving.  ?  Obs. 

1805  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XXIII.  249  Beaming  webs  of  any 
number  of  half  gangs,  goes,  runners,  or  equal  quantities  of 
warps  or  chains  of  yarn. 

D.  colloq.  of  liquor  ;  rarely  of  food. 

1799  in  Spirit  Ptibl.  Jrnls.  (1800)  III.  352  [I]  drank  four 
goes  of  brandy  and  water.  1821  COBBETT  in  ig/A  Cent. 
(1886)  Feb.  254  Now  he  muj,t  live  on  plates  of  beef  and 
goes  of  gin  for  the  next  seven  years.  1836  DICKENS  Sk. 
Boz  (1892)  52  Oysters,  stout,  cigars,  and  'goes'  innumer- 
able, are  served  up.  1855  THACKERAY  AfanGMWr  I.  i.  6 
The  goes  of  stout . .  passea  round  merrily.  1865  Daily  Tel 


249 

a6  Dec.  3/3  Two  or  three  'goes'  of  roast  mutton.      1883 
STEVENSON  Trcas.  1st.  n.  viii,  Three  goes  o'  rum  ! 
c.  colloq.  The  vessel  containing  this  quantity. 
1796  Grose's   Diet.    Vulg.   Tongue   (ed.  3',  Go-s/wf,    the 
(Jueen  s  Head  in  Duke's-court.  .where  gin  and  water  is  sold 
in  three-halfpenny  bowls,  called  Goes.    1861  A.  SMITH  .I/,-,/. 
Student  33  A  pewter  '  go '  which,  if  everybody  had  their 
j    own,  would  in  all  probability  belong  to  Mr.  Green. 

6.  In  certain  games,  a.  Skittles.  A.  delivery  of 
the  ball ;  also,  any  one  of  the  recognized  varieties 
of  effect  which  this  can  produce. 

'773  A.  JONES  (title)  The  Art  of  Playing  at  Skittles . .  Shew- 
ing both  the  Old  and  New  Methods  of  forming  General 
Goes  and  Tips.     1884  Sat.  Rev.  18  Oct.  494/1  The  best 
players  always  attempted  their  goes  in  diagonals  of  the 
frame,  or  from  corner  to  corner.   1884  Brit.  Stand.  Uandliks. 
Sports  f,  Pastimes  II.  n.  16  Skittles,  That  all  pins  be 
;    knocked  down,  but  should  one  remain  standing  it  shall  be 
|    considered  an  extra  'go  ...  That  the  number  of '  goes   be 
limited  to  five. 

b.  Cribbage.  A  '  cry '  uttered  by  the  player  if  he 
cannot  play  a  card  in  his  turn ;  the  position  thus  in- 
dicated (for  which  the  adversary  scores  one  point). 

1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Mrs.  Battle,  She  could  never  heartily 

.    bring  her  mouth  to  pronounce 'Go' — or  'That's  a  go'.  She 

called  it  an  ungrammatical  game.  iBytHARUiK  Hoyle  made 

1   familiar  54  \Cribbage\  [At  30]  if  B  can  play  an  ace,  he 

says  thirty-one,  and  takes  two  points;  if  not,  he  says  go, 

and  A  scores  one  point  for  the  go. 

1.  colloq.  Something  that  '  goes '  or  has  a  '  run ' ; 
a  '  success '.  rare  exc.  U.S. 

1877  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  s.v.,  'Make  a  go  of  it',  i.  e. 
make  it  succeed.  1888  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  689/1  Deter- 
mination to  make  the  venture  a  go.  1898  Daily  News 
23  June  6/1  '  The  Miscellany*  seems  to  have  been  a  'go1. 

8.  Phrases. 

a.  (/A)  no  go  (colloq.) :  the  attempt  is  hopeless. 
1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  I.  178  It  won't  do,  no 

I    TO  Dick.    1833  MARRYAT  P. -SV»y>/«  xxxi,  That's  no  go.   1837 

|    DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  Dog  stopped— whistled  again— Ponto— 

•    no  go.,  wouldn't  move.     1848  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  11.26 

:    Amusement  after  a  certain  age  is  no  go . .  merely  distraction . 

1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fairxxx\v,  You  want  to  trot  me  out, 

but  it's  no  go.     x888  LOWELL  Heartsease  $  Rue  207  '  Yon 

[    must  rise ',  says  the  leaven.     '  I  can't  \  says  the  dough  ; 

[    '  Just  examine  my  bumps,  and  you'll  see  it's  no  go '. 

attrib.  1829  Sporting  Mag.  XIII.  242  Stating  the  names 
of  the  constantly  '  no  go '  coverts. 

b.  The  go  (now  only,  all  or  quite  t/icgo)  :  said 

;  The  height  of 

,.  .  .  —    .  .  °.- 

thing 

1793  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1805)  50  Have  you  read  Mr.  Fox's 
|    letter  to  the  Westminster  electors?    It  is  quite  the  political 
'    go  at  Cambridge,  and  Has  converted  many  souls  to  the 
\    Foxite  faith.    1800  MRS,  HERVEY  Mourtray  Fam.  I.  183 
He  is  quite  the  thing ;  the^o  in  every  respect.  1810  Splendid 
Follies  I.  69  But  kittens,  you  must  recollect,  are  all  the  go. 
1819  MOORE  Ep.fr.  Tom  Cribb  2  Is  this  the  new  go  ?— kick 
a  man  when  he's  down  !     1821  EGAN  Tom  fy  Jerry  vi.  (1870) 
116  In  the  Parks,  Tom  was  the  go  among  the  'goes'.     1840 
BARHAM  Ingol,  Leg.>  Lay  St.  Nicholas,  But  who  doth  not 
know  it  [a  costume]  was  rather  the  go  With  Pilgrims  and 
Saints  in  the  second  Crusade  ?    1841  Fraser's  Mag.  XXIII. 


predicatively  of  persons  and  things  j 

fashion ;  the  '  correct  thing ' ;  the  '  rage  '.  colloq. 


M 

82  Her  carte  is  hung  in  the  West-end  shops,.  .Aod  all  day 
long  there's  a  big  crowd  stops  To  look  at  the  lady  who's 
'  all  the  go '. 

C.  Near  go  (colloq,) :  a  going  near  (to  a  danger 
or  the  like) ;  a  '  close  shave '. 

1827  Sporting  Mag.  XXI.  47  Some  Christchurch  men 
remember  that  go,  and  how  near  a  go  it  was !  1841  Fraser's 
Mag,  XXIII.  15  Which,  .would  have  been  a  near  go  for 
his  neck. 

d.  On  or  upon  the  go  (colloq.) :    \  (a)  on  the 
verge  of  destruction  (ois.) ;  (6)  in  a  state  of  decline 
(lots.) ;  (c)  in  constant  motion,  in  a  restless  state ; 
(d)  slang,  slightly  intoxicated. 

(rt)  C  1680  HlCKERlNGILL  Hist.  Whiggisltl  Wks.  1716  I.  133 

They  did  so  many  Irrational,  Senseless,  and  Destructive  Acts, 
that  almost  all  lay  at  Stake,  .and  was  just  upon  the  go. 

(b)  1727  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Walsingham  IV.  318  The 
good  fellow  is  upon  the  go ;  his  life's  not  worth  six  weeks' 
purchase,     a  1800  T.  BELLAMY  Beggar  £oy  (1801)  I.  6  No 
longer  could  she  pay  attention  to  the  larder,  and  there 
daily  examine  that  part  of  its  stores  which  was  somewhat 
— another  saying  of  her's — '  On  the  go '.    1842  E.  FITZ- 
GERALD Lett.  (1880)  I.  99  As  to  poor  old  England,  I  never 
see  a  paper,  but  I  think  with  you  that  she  is  on  the  go. 

(c)  1843  BETHUNE  Sc.  Fireside  Star.  26  But  if  you  can  only 
afford  to  wait  till  you  get  us  on  the  go.  1874  ALDRICH  Prud. 
I'alfreyxm.  (1885)  203  Ever  since  the  day  we  said  good-bye 
..I  have  been  on  the  go.     1898  Daily  News  14  May  5/7 
He  might  keep  them  on  the  go  for  a  long  time. 

(d)  1821  EGAN  Tom  <$•  Jerry  ix.  (1870)  210  The  fine  old 
wines  of  the  Corinthian  had  made  him  a  little  bit  'on  the  go  '. 

e.  Great,  Little  go,  see  the  adjs. 

Go  (go*),  v.  Pa.  t.  went  (went) ;  pa.  Pple. 
gone(gj>n).  Forms :  see  below.  [A  Com.  Teut. 
defective  vb.,  perh.  originally  existing  only  in  the 
pres.-stem.,  though  a  str.  pa.  pple.  occurs  in  some 
of  the  Teut.  langs.  The  forms  in  the  WGer.  langs. 
are  as  follows :  OE.  inf.  gdtt,  pr.  t.  ga,  etc.  (see 
below),  pa.  pple.  legAn ;  OFris.  pr.  t.  3rd  pers. 
sing,  gath,  geith,  pa.  pple.  gin ;  OS.  inf.  -g&n  in 
fulgdn  to  accomplish  ;  OLow  Frankish  gdn  (MDu. 
[  gain,  Du.  gaan,  pr.  t.  ga,  gaast,  etc.) ;  OHG. 
(Alemannic)  inf.  g&n,  pr.  t  gam,  fas,  gat.  games, 
eta,  (Bavarian)  \nl.gin,  pr.t,£tm,gtt,  etc.  (MHG. 
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gan,  gen,  mod.Ger.^cH,  pr.  t.  xeAt,  gehst,  etc.) ; 
the  MHG.  pa.  pple.  gegAn  is  not  found  in  OHG. 
The  Scandinavian  langs.  have  forms  which  appear 
to  belong  to  this  vb. :  ON.  inf.  f<i  (late  and  rate1, 
Sw.gd  (pr.  t.  gar,  etc.),  T>a.,gaa(e  (pr.  (.gaar,  pa. 
pple.  gaaef) ;  but  it  is  possible  that  these  may  have 
been  evolved  from  the  pa.  t.  gekk  of  ganga  (GAN<; 
v.},  on  the  analogy  olfd,fekk  (see  FANG  v.).  The 
vb.  does  not  occur  in  Wulfila's  Gothic,  but  the 
Crim-Gothic  of  the  l6th  c.  had,  according  to  Bus- 
beck,  the  mf.ffeen. 

As  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  OHG.,  the  vb. 
belongs  to  the  class  of '  verbs  in  -mi '.  The  forms 
in  the  various  langs.  point  to  a  twofold  OTeut. 
stem,  g&-,  gai-,  which  seems  to  have  been  appre- 
hended as  having  the  same  relation  to  the  stem 
gang-  (see  GANG  v.)  as  site-,  stai-,  to  the  extended 
stem  stand-  (see  STAND  v.) ;  thus  in  OHG.  gin, 
sten  (which  are  strictly  parallel  in  conjugation)  are 
functionally  mere  variants  of  gangan,  stantan.  It 
is  probable  that  the  words  expressing  the  contrasted 
notions  '  go '  and  '  stand '  have  exercised  some  ana- 
logical influence  on  each  other.  Whether  there  is 
any  etymological  connexion  between  g&-  (gai-)  and 
Says~  K  uncertain.  Three  suppositions  are  con- 
ceivable :  (i)  that  the  two  are  unrelated,  and  have 
been  associated  owing  to  their  similarity  in  sense 
nnd  sound ;  (2)  that  gayg-  (:-OAryan  *ghongh-) 
is  a  nasalized  reduplication  of  the  root  preserved 
in  Teut.  gx-  (gai-) ;  (3)  that  the  shorter  vb.  was 
evolved  from  the  proportion  stand- :  st£-  (stai-) : : 
gang  :  gse-  (gai-).  The  first  two  of  these  views 
leave  the  etymology  undetermined.  Kluge  pro- 
poses_an  OTeut.  type  *ga-tm(i,  f.  ga-  prefix  4-  the 
root  t  (Aryan  ei-,  i-)  of  Gr.  Itvai  (tlfu),  L.  ire,  but 
this  has  not  been  generally  accepted.  Other 
scholars  have  suggested  affinity  with  Skr.  Ad  to 
leave,  forsake,  with  Gr.  Ki\aveiv,  xix^'a-t  to  attain, 
reach,  or  with  Lettish  gaju  '  I  went  . 
The  place  of  the  missing  pa.  t.  was  supplied  in 
OE.  by  (ode  (-desl,  -de,  -don),  believed  to  be  an 
extension,  with  the  suffix  -de  of  weak  preterites,  of 
a  lost  form  equivalent  to  the  synonymous  Goth. 
iddja :— OTeut.  *ijjfrn,  an  imperfect  or  aorist  of  the 
Indogermanic  vb.  yd-  to  go,  an  extended  form  of 
ei-,  i-  (see  above) ;  there  are,  however,  some  un- 
solved difficulties  (see  Sievers  Ags.  Gr?  \  114, 
Brugmann  Grdriss.  II.  861).  The  OE.  eode  be- 
came in  ME.  )ede,  yede,  yode,  etc.;  in  the  south 
these  forms  died  out  in  the  I5th  c.,  and  were  super- 
seded by  the  pa.  t.  of  WEND,  as  this  vb.  had  become 
synonymous  with  go,  and  its  inf.  and  pr.  tense  had 
ceased  to  be  in  frequent  use.  ,-The  use  of  went  as 
a  pa.  pple.  is  sometimes  heard  in  illiterate  speech. 
In  Sc.  and  northern  dialects  yede  was  superseded, 
not  by  went,  but  by  a  new  formation  on  the  present 
stem,  gaed  (see  A.  3  b).  In  the  archaistic  language 
of  Sackville  and  Spenser,  YEDE  was  used  as  a 
present-stem,  and  yode  as  the  corresponding  pa.  t. 

The  perfect  tenses  were  originally  formed  with  be  ',  this  is 
still  used  where  the  tense  expresses  a  state,  have  being  sub- 
stituted where  it  expresses  an  action  ;  in  many  cases  either 
auxiliary  may  be  used  without  perceptible  difference  of 
meaning. 

A.  Inflexional  Forms. 
1.  Infinitive. 

a.  Simple  Infinitive,  go  (go").  Forms  :  1-2 
gAn,  Northumb.  gaa,  '/  g&e,  gfe,  3  Orm.  gan,  3-4 
gon,  4  Kent,  guo,  4-5  ga(a,  (gay),  gan(e,  goo(n, 
(5  gwon),  4-7  gon(e,  (6  goen,  Sc.  gea),  6-7  goe, 
9  Sc.  gae,  4-  go. 

Bemvnlf  (7..)  1163  J>a  cwom  Wealh|?eo  forS  gan  under 
gyldnum  beaze.  c  950  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Matt.  viii.  18  De 
naelend.  .^eheht.  .gaa  ofer.  .stream.  Ibid.  28  Gae.  czooo 
^LKRIC  Dettt.  xiii.  2  Uton  gan  and  feligean  fremdum  go- 
clum.  c  1200  ORMIN  913  pe  preust  wass  shridd  ta?rwiM> 
To  gan  till  Godess  allterr.  c  1290  .5".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  195/69 
Ase  hco  in  prisone  al  one  was,  an  old  man  hare  cam 
gpn.  111300  Cursor  M.  15034  pe  childer  J>at  war  waike 
To  ga  bat  pres  a-mang.  Ibid.  20135  Ne  wald  he  neuer 
fra  hir  gan.  13..  Guy  \Vaiw.  (A.)  1219  Gon,  fader,  quod 
he,  ich-ille.  1340  Ayenb.  60  Uor  J»et  be  zene3ere  hine  ssoldc 
guo  be  hardylaker.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  1436  (Fairf.)  Quen 
[adamj  was  dede  sone  an-nane  his  saule  forb  to  hel  con 
gane.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Paulns  315  [Paule]  lewit  nero 
in  sic  effray,  He  of  wit  ner  can  gay.  a  1400  Isutnbras 
719  His  mene  awaye  gane  gaa.  f  1400  Scivdone  Bab.  50 
Shope  him  to  grene  woode  to  goon,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
v.  56  This  Weye  is  most  schort,  for  to  go  streyghte  unto 
Babiloyne.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  st.  616  In  hast  to  Wylton 
he  byth  jow  gon.  c  1420  SirAmatfas  (Weber) 670  With  me 
then  schall  thei  gwon.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  cvii,  Bothe  to 
cum  and  gone,  c  1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  296  in  Angliti 
IX.  351  On  to  ga  quha  that  mycht  formest  win.  c  1511  \st 
Eng.  Bk.  Amer.(Ar\).)  Introd.  27  They  can  goen  vnder  the 
water.  1^83  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlv.  1054  Fand  out  some 
vther  gait  to  gea.  1608  TOPSELL  Hist.  Serpents  (16581  705 
There  was  not  one  But  forced  forth  the  venomd-bloud,  alone 
his  sides  to  gone.  1683  Col.  Sec.  Pennsyh'.  I.  74  Ralph 
Withers  desires  Leave  to  goe  home.  1838  JAS.  GRANT  .*•<(•. 
Loiui.  39  Do  you  think,  man,  that  ye  can  gae  like  a  cripple  '.' 
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b.  Dative  Infinitive  (with  to}  to  go,  in  OE.  t6 
g&nne,  ME.  to  ganne,  guonne,  gonde. 

ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  32  searo  to  ganne.  <xiJ3S  M. 
Marker.  4  peweic  bzt  ich  am  in  begunnen  to  ganne.  a  1300 
Floriz  f,  Bl.  612  (Hausknecht),  And  Babilome  ihc  under- 
stonde  Dure)>  sixti  mile  to  gonde.  1340  Ayenb.  226  Bysye 
to  guonne  an  to  comene  ganglinde. 

2.  Indicative  Present. 

a.  ist  pers.  sing.  go.  Forms :  i  g&,  gaa, 
Northumb.  gse  (?  gSe),  gfcs,  3-4  ga,  5-6  goo,  6-7 
goe,  9  St.  gae,  4-  go. 

[c8»5  Vesp.  Psalter  xli.  10  Forhwon  unrot  ic  ingaa.J 


CtfK/63  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  72  Wib  be  ic  go  in  eche  stede. 
c :i34o  Cursor  M.  25459  (Fairf.)  pusgatis on  erj>  I  ga.  c  1500 
Melusiae xxiv.  174 'I  goo  '. .' putte  my  peple  in  aray  .  1794 
BURNS  '  Out  aver  tlu  Forth ',  I  look  to  the  west,  when  I  gae 
to  rest. 

b.  2ttd  pers.  sing,  goest  (g^'est).     Forms :  i 
gsest,  Northumb.  gees  (?gaes),  gaass,  gast,  2-3 
gast,  2-4  gest,  3  gsest,  4  St.  gays,  4-5  gas(e, 
gost,  goost,  5  gose,  6  St.  gais,  6-  goest. 

1:950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  viii.  19  Ic  fylgo  3e  sua  huider 
flu  gaes.  Ibid.  Luke  xii.  58  Mi3-3y  3u  gast  mi5  wiSerworde 
Sinum.  Ibid.  John  xiii.  36  Drihten  huidir  gaaes  ou.  yflBacU. 
Horn.  249  For  hwan  ga;st  bu  swa  buton  wa:stme  bines 
5ewinnes.  c  »oa  ORMIN  4666  Hu  ferr  bu  gast  Ut  off  be 
rihhte  we33e.  CI2O5  LAY.  26437  3'f  [)">]  S3*}  him  a  leo3- 
n  1300  Cursor  M.  27482  If  bou  man  gas  bin  offrand  to 
inafc.  1340  Ayeub.i-29  Huannes  comst  bou.  Huyder  gest  bou. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Mcuhoriftt,  Quhare  t>u  gays,  wil  I  ga. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Sec.  Nun's  T.  56  Thou  goost  biforn.  c  1430 
Freemasonry  677  Uche  fote  that  thou  gost  then.  6-1460 
Towneley  Myst.  ix.  114  If  thou  here  any  saghes  sere  ..  Of 
that  lad  where  that  thou  gase.  Ibid.  x.  186  Who  owe  this 
child  thou  gose  with  all?  1508  DUNBAR Flytingiid  We  sail 
gar  scale  our  sculis  all  the  to  scorne,  And  stane  the  vp  the 
calsay  quhair  thow  gais.  1535  COVERDALE  Gen.  xxviii.  15, 
I .  .wyll  kepe  the  where  so  euer  thou  goest. 

c.  yd  pers.  sing,  goes  (go»z) ;  arch,  goeth 
(gcFu-e])).    Forms:  a.   I  gsep,  Norlhumb.  ga(a)'B) 
(?  gae«),  2  geep,  2-4  ge«,  3  gap,  gea«,  4-5  geth(e, 
go]j(e,  4-6  goth(e,  gooth,  (4  goith),  5-  (9  arch.) 
goeth.   0.  i  Northumb.  gaas,  gaees,  gees  ;'.'  gaes), 
4-7  gais,  gays,  4-5  gas(e,  gos(e,  4  gez,  (gotz), 

5  gaes,  goys(e,  6  Sc.  geas,  gois,  7  go's,  7-  goes, 
a.  Beowulf  (2.)  455  GseS  a  wyrd  swa  hio  seel !  £950  Lin- 
disf. Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  24  Sunu..monnes  gaeS  sua  awritten 
is  of  him.     c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  iii.  8  pu  nast . .  hwyder 
he  gaeb  [£950  Lindisf.  gaaft,  cn6o  Hatton  ge5].     f  1175 
Lamb.   Horn.   29  J»eo  sunnen,  be  he  ge8  to  scrifte   fore. 
c  xaoo  ORMIN  1224  Oxe  gab  o  clofenn  fot.    a  1225  Juliana. 
57  Ah  hwa  se  obote  ne  gearS  ne  schal-  he  beon  i  borhen. 
c  1315  SHOREHAM  109  Ase  al  that  hys  here  By  sove  dajes 
geth.    1340  Ayenb.  56  In  bise  manere  geb  be  tyme.    c  1340 
Cursor  M.  3051  (Trin.)  Now  gob  bat  wrecche  wille  of  wone. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  269  On  the  daunce  he  gooth  with 
Canacee  [var.  goth  MS.  Camb.,  gob  Corp.,  Petw.,  gobe 
Lansd.].    1388  WYCLIF  John  x.  4  He  goith  bifor  hem.    1390 
GOWEH  Con/.  III.  104  So  it  geth  Out  of  the  see.    c  1433 
Torr.  Portugal  2042  Se,  where  the  kyng  gethe.  1508  FISHER 
7  Penit.  Ps.  x.xxii.  Wks.  (1876)  23  This  holy  prophete  gooth 
shortly  on  all  these.    1513  FITZHERB.  Surv.  iii.  (1539)  7  Tne 
pasture  . .  that  he  gothe  in.      1535  COVERDALE  Luke  vii.  8, 
I  saye  vnto  one  :  Go,  and  he  goeth.    1839  LANE  Arab.  Nts. 
1. 107  Heknowethnot..whithershegoeth,norwhatshedoth. 

ft.  C9SO  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  Pref.  7  Swa  hwidir  gaa*[t] 
gaies  hea  gx5.  Ibid.  viii.  9  Ic  cuedo  Sissum  gaa;  & 
gaes.  Ibid.  xv.  17  Kghuelc  baet  in  muS  inngaas  in  womb 
gaas.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1970  par  gas  {Fairf.  gase]  na  ran- 
sun  bot  Hue  for  Hjf.  Ibid.  12914  Als  bedel  gais  be-for  iustis. 
a  1300  Floriz  <$•  Bl.  63  Floriz  gez  to  his  rest.  13 ..  E.  E. 
AUit.P.  B.  325  Alle  bat  glydez  &  gotz,  &  gost  of  lyf  habbez. 
£1330  R.  BHUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  147  He  gos  to  S.  Deny. 
^1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  117  Right  by  the  hopur  wil  I 
stande.  .and  se  how  that  the  corn  gas  In.  a  1400-50  Alex- 
ander 3016  [Darius]  Gaes  him  on  to  granton,  &  graithes 
bare  his  tentis.  ^1420  Sir  Amadnce  (Camden)  ix,  Sone 
a-gayn  gose  he.  a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  98  Mornyng  to  hys 
hedd  he  gays.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  E  vj  b,  At  huntyng  . . 
when  he  goys.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xiii.  23  Sum  super 
expendit  gois  to  his  bed.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  i.  iv.  ii 
Within  the  waiter  in  ane  bosnm  gais.  158^  Leg.  Bf.  St. 
Androis  781  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xiv,  lo  that  bischop 
in  he  geas.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  Sf  Mel.  Wks.  1856  I.  33 
How  goes  the  time  ?  1640  Wits  Recreat.  Epigr.  369  Alwaies 
to  the  wall  the  weakest  go's. 

d.  plural  go.     Forms  :    a.   I  gaU,  Northumb. 
gaa*,  geeS,  2,  3  ga*,  goU,  4  guo)>,  4-6  gooj>,  -th, 

6  goth.   j3.  i  Northumb.  gaas,  -es,  gees,  4  north. 
gas,  gaas,  gos,  6  St.  gois.     7.  3  Orm.  gan,  3-5 
sa,  4-7  son(e,  4-6  goon(e,  5  goo,  6-7  goe,  4-  go. 

a.  c825  Vcsp.  Hymns  vi.  23  In  lehte  sootunge  Sine  gaS. 
c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  ii.  3  Gaa3  alle  . .  syndrio  In  his 
ceastra.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  347  pos  goS  [printed  god]  un- 
lebe  tojeanes  be  cliue.  a  1225  Si.  Marhcr.  15  Swa  ich  habbe 


c  1500  God  Speed  Plougk  73  in  P.  PI.  Crede  71  Prestis  that 
goth  to  rome.  1526  PUgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  All  Chris- 
tians gooth  this  pilgrymage. 


us  5er  wunaS.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6822  pam . .  bat  til  wikcud 
dedes  gaas  {Trin.  gos].  Ibid.  13106  Messeis  er  hale,  cripels 
gas  {Trin.  go]  right.  1508  DUNBAR  Poems  iv.  17  Onto  the 
ded  gois  all  Estatis. 

y.  c  1200  ORMIN  119.45  Godess  beowwess  gan  onn  himui. 
a  1240  Saw/es  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn.  255  $ef  we  hire  haldeS 
benne  ga  we  sikerliche.  c  1350  Will,  Palerne  1687  pe  bercs 
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. .  be  gon  most  gresli  to  eche  gomes  sht.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Prol.  771  As  ye  goon  by  the  weye,  Ye  shapen  yow  to  talen. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  459  How  bat  ?e  ga  sa  grete  gud  dame  'i 
Ibid.  3456  pai  gone  agraythen  vp  baire  gods,  c  1485  Digby 
Myst.  (1882)  v.  380  In  ony  place  wher  ye  goo  or  Ryde. 
15*9  MORE  Dyaloge  B  vb/i  They  yfc  goone  on  pylgrymage. 
1611  TOUBNEUR  Ath.  Trag.  C  2  b,  If  you  goe  to  buffets 
among  the  Boyes,  they'l  giue  you  one.  1627  BP.  HALL  Ps. 
Metaphrased  ix,  All  that  gone  Through  daughter  Sions 
beauteous  gate. 

3.  Indicative  Past.  ^&.  yede,  yode.  Ot>s. 
Forms:  sing.  1-3  6ode,('2nd  sing.~s*&}')Northwnb. 
€ade,  2-4  3eode,  3-5  godd,  3od(e,  4-5  yodd, 
yod(e,  2-5  3ede,K<??Y//.and1$V.3eid(e,  4  3edd,  4-5 
yedd,  yed(e,  Sc.  yeid,  3-5  ede,  (3  3ied(e,  hiede, 
yhode,yoede,4giede,  3ide,aood,3udCe,yeid(e, 
yhed,  5  ude,  youd,  yude),  o  arch,  yede,  6,  7,  9 
arch.  yod(e  (ind  sing.  -est);//.  i  6odon, -un, 
-an,  Nortfntmb.  6ada,  -e,  -o,  -un,  2-4  eode(n, 
(2  oden),  3-4  3eode(n,  4  3od(e,  (4  yoede),  4-6 
yod(e,  3ud(e,  (5  yhude),  2  ieden,  3-5  3ed(e(n, 
ede(n,  3  Onn.  Jedenn,  (3  hiden,  5  hedon),  4-5 
yed(e(n,  (4  3iden),  4-6  Sc.  3eid. 

sing.  Beowulf  (Z.)  1232  Eode  ba  to  setle.  £950  Lindisf. 
Gosp.  John  ix.  ii  Ic  eade  &  ic  aSuog  &  ic  gessch.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  135  pe  child  be  hie  mide  hiede.  Ibid.  175 
Ure  helende  jiede  bi  be  se.  a  1225  Juliana  6  Euch  deis 
dei  [heoj  code  to  chirche.  c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  2030  ?h«  3<>d 
him  bitterlike  a-gen.  ^1275  Orison  15  in  O.  £.  Misc.  130 
As  ober  childre  b"  eodest  and  speke.  a  1300  Cursor  Al. 
3353  (CotL)  He  yode  bar  walkand  be  be  strete.  Ibid.  4567 
(Cott.)  pas  ober  seuen  yede  i  to  see.  c  1300  Ibid.  21601  (Edin.) 
To  mete  hir  giede  mani  barune.  c  1300  Beket  76  [He]  ^eode 
aboute  as  a  best.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  302  His  cause 
?eid  fra  ill  to  wer.  Ibid.  vn.  36  Bot  othir  wayis  the  gam- 
myn  ^ude.  c  1420  Citron.  I' Hod.  st.  649  As  hole,  as  fay  re, 
as  hit  upon  urthe  ude.  1424  Paston  Lett.  No.  4.  I.  15  The 
seyd  Walter  yede  at  large  'owt  of  warde.  c  1449  PECOCK 
RePr.  225  The  Lord  sie  that  Moyses  ?ede  to  se.  c  1460 
J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  35  Where  euer  y  ede  day  by  day. 
1494  FABYAN  Ckron.  v.  Ixxxiii.  61  The  Bysshop.  .yode  vnto 
the  house.  ?<n«oo  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  II.  60  He 
toulde  over  all  ther  as  he  yeide  That  [etc.].  i«5  PHAER 
/Encid  i.  B  ij,  Venus  . .  Her  self  by  skye  to  Papnos  yede 
wher  stonds  her  honor  scales  [etc.].  1591  Eclog.  Death  Sir 
P.Sidney  in  Arb.  Garner  I.  276  Along  the  banks  of  many 
silver  streams,  Thou  with  him  yodest.  1613  W.  BROWNE 
Brit.  Past.  \.  iv,  Then  forth  she  yode.  a  1650  Glasgerion 

}6  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  250  He  did  not  kisse  that 
-;uly  gay  when  he  came  nor  when  he  youd.  1808  SCOTT 
Marm.  in.  xxxi,  In  other  pace  than  forth  he  vode. 
plural.  £825  Pesp.  Hymns  v.  37  Beam  soolice  [Israhel] 
eodun  5prh  dryje  Sorh  midne  se.  1 950  Lindisf.  Gosp. 
Luke  xxiv.  13  Tuot^e  from  him  eado  3e  tlca  dap^e  in  ..  em* 
maus.  971  Blickt.  Horn.  67  ponne  eodan  hie  him  to^eanes. 
1154  O.  E.  Citron,  an.  1137  Sume  ieden  on  aelmes  be  wa:ron 
sum  wile  rice  men.  ^1175  Lamb.  Hotn.  155  Heo  oden 
wepende.  c  1200  ORMIN  3396  pe?3  jedenn  forb  Till  Beb- 
blesmess  chesstre.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xvii[i].  46  pai 
halted  bare  bai  yhode.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11010  (Cott.)  pair 
modres  ..  Yoede  at  ans  wit  bair  child,  c  1340  Ibid.  19038 
(Trin.)  [He]  wib  be  apostlis  ?ood.  1340  Ayenb.  233  pe  wyse 
maydines  . .  yeden  in  mid  be  bredgome.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PL 
A.  Prol.  41  Beggers  faste  a-boute  eoden  [1377  jede].  a  1400 
Pistel  Susan  228  To  be  ?ate  japly  bei  ^eoden  wel  ?are. 
c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  st.  758  For  ever  where  ever  bey  hedoun 


c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  v.  16  In  May  quhen  men 
geid  everich  one, . .  To  bring  in  bowis. 

b.  north,  dial.  gaed.  Forms:  5-6  gaid,  6  geid, 
8  gade,  8-9  gaed,  9  gede,  geed. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  369  He  . .  Gaid  vp  by  a  grese  all  of 
gray  marbill.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ix. 
173  [He]  led  her  with  him  quhair  euer  he  gaid.  Ibid,  185 
Of  this  the  nobilitie  geid  til  a  counsell.  1725  RAMSAY 
Gentle  Skepk.  \\.  iv,  When  first  thou  gade  wi'  shepherds  to 
the  hill.  1785  BURNS  Holy  Fair  ii,  The  third  . .  gaed  a-wee 
a-back.  1813  HOGG  Queen's  Wake  167  Bonnye  Kilmeny 
gede  up  the  glen.  1855  ROBINSON  IVkitby  Gloss,  s.v.  Geedt 
*  I  geed  to  market  o'  foot '.  1864  Eraser's  Mae.  Nov.  629  He 
used  to  tak  me  along  with  him  when  he  gaed  to  the  hills. 

c.  went.    Forms :  3-5  wente,  3-  went ;  2nd 
sifig,  6-  wentest,  went'st.     For  earlier  qnots.  see 
WEND  v. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Alfonce  iii,  A  good  man  labourer 
wente  fro  lyf  to  deth.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Sam.  vii.  9 
Whither  so  euer  thou  wentest.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv. 
ooWentst  not  thou  to  her?  1592  NASHE/*.  PennitesseVf\is. 
1883-4  II-  25  They  went  a  Boot-haling  one  night.  1670 
LADY  CHAWOBTH  in  i2t&  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Cotmn.  App.  v. 
19  Heere  is  talke  as  if  the  Duke  of  M[ontnouth]  went 
Deputy  into  Ireland.  1705  AKBUTHNOT  Anc.  Coins,  etc. 
(1727)  273  Trajan  . .  descended  to  the  Mouths  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  went  upon  the  Ocean. 

4.  Subjunctive  Present  go.  Forms  :  sing,  i  g&, 
g&e,  (?gfe),  2-3  ga,  6  Sc.  ga,  3-  go.  plural. 
1-2  g&n,  ga,  Northumb.  gie,  (?gse),  3  Orm.  ga, 
4- go. 

sing.  Beowulf  (Z.}  1394  Ga  par  he  wille  !  [^825  Vesp, 
Psalter  Ixxii.  17  O8&et  ic  ingae  in  codes  halig  portic.  835 
Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  447  Wi3  oan  5e  he  . .  hire  5earfa 
bega.]  c  iijsLajfifr.  Horn.  21  pet  he  ne  ga  to  bote.  a  1300 
E.  E.  Psalter  xvi.  2(3)  Fra  pi  lickam  mi  dome  fprthga. 
c  1300  Beket  1316  This  cas  Je  mote  amendi,  how  so  hit  evere 
go.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  XH.  200  Go  ich  to  helle,  go  ich 
to  heuene,  ich  shal  nouht  go  myn  one  !  1596  DALRVMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  373  Quhat  gait  that  euir  it  ga. 
1796  Plain  Sense  III.  10,  I  shall  desire  that  she  go  to  bed. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princess  vi.  190  All  good  go  with  thee  ! 

Plural.  CMP  Lindisf.  Gosp,  Matt.  xiv.  15  peel  hia  jegaae 
inceastra.  [bid.  Mark  i.  38  Gae  we.  .in  Sa  neestolond.  Ibid. 
xiv.  12  Hwidder  waslleSu  bset  we  gae.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
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33  pah  }e  gan  of  sunne  ower  sunne  to  bote.  c  1200  ORMIN 
3390  Ga  we  nu  till  butt  illke  tun.  c  1350  Will,  Pakme  804 
Go  we  to  be  ^ardyn. 

5.  Subjunctive  Past,      f  a.   yede.     Forms :    i 
Northumb.  6ade,  6ode,  6  yede. 

ff  950  Lindisf.  G o$j>.  Matt.  via.  34  [Hi]  jebedon  \>xt  ofer- 
eade  from  jemaerum  hiora.  Ibid.  Mark  vi.  45  paette  hia  fore- 
code  hine  ofer  luh.J  c  1500  Nutbrerwne  Maytie  in  Arnolde 
Citron.  (1811)  202  Bettyr  were,  the  power  squyer,  alone  to 
forest  yede. 

b.  dial.  gaid. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxx.  25  Ga  bring  to  me  ane  bis- 
chopis  weid,  Gife  evir  thow  wald  my  saule  gaid  vnto  Hevin, 

c.  went.     Forms  :  see  3  c. 

161 1  SHAKS.  Cymb.  n.  i.  46  Is  it  fit  I  went  to  looke  vpon  him  ? 

6.  Imperative  go.      Forms :    sing.  I   gd,  g&a, 
Northumb.  g&re,  g&e  (?  gse),  2-5  ga,  3-  go.  plural. 
i  gaS,  Northumb.  g&atS,  gaetJ,  2-3  gatJ,  3-4  go$, 
5  goythe ;  also  i  Northnmb.  gaas,  gaes,  5  gase  ; 
4  north,  ga ;  4-*  go. 

sing.  c8*5  Vcs£.Psalter\\\.  8  In  heanisse  gaa  eft.  Ibid. 
c.\lii[il.  2  Ne  ga  ou  inn  in  dome  mid  Siowe  oinum.  ^950 
Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt  ii.  20  Gae  In  eorSo  israheles.  lout. 
viii.  9  Gaa;.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  35  Ga  to  bine  fcder  buri- 
nesse.  ciaoj  LAV.  26107  Ga.. and  hefd  him  binim  her.  a  1225 
Juliana  190  Go  swibe  . .  and  bring  me  of  bis  bende.  1381 
WYCLIF  i  Kings  xvtii.  n  Now  thou  seist  to  me,  Go.  a.  1400- 
50  Alexander  5406  Ga  lawere  &  be-hald. 


plural.    [c8»5  Vest.  Psalter  xcv.  8  IngaS  in  ceafur  tunas 
his.]    c  050  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  ii.  8  Gaes  &  gefraignes 
inueardhce  of  feem  cnaeht.     ibid.  viii.  32,  &  cue3  to  nim 


gae3.  Ibid.  xx.  4  Gaa<5.  Ibid.  Mark  xvi.  1 5  Gaas  on  middan- 
xeard  aline,  a  1000  Andreas  1334  GaS  fromlice.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  33  Ga5  to  scriffte.  c  »oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
71  Go8  and  scheweS  jiu  ^iuwer  prest.  c  1200  ORMIN  9269 
Gaballe,  &  takebbupponn  )uw  Rihht  shriffte  offsuie  sinness. 
a  1225  Leg.  Katk.  349  GaS  act.  a  1375  Joseph  Arim.  373 
Gos  to  oure  Maumetes,  and  proues  neore  mihtes.  1382 
WVCLIF  Matt.  xx. .4  Go  and  gee  in  to  my  vyne  5erd.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  204  '  Gooth,  bryngetb  forth  the  vessels ' 
[tho]  quod  he.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3522  Gase  quen  jow 
likis.  61460  Towneley  Myst.  ii.  204  ry  on  yow  !  goyth 
hence  Out  of  my  presence. 

7.  Present  Participle  going  (g^'irj).     Forms  : 
i  gande,  4  gaande.  goand(e,-ende,  -inde,-onde, 
gonde  (guoinde),  4, 6  golnge,  -yng(e,  5  gooing, 
8-9  Sc.  gaun,  9  north,  gawn,  6-  going. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  xviii[i].  6  Swe  swe  brydguma  for<5  gande 
of  brydbure  his.  13. .  Gaiu.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  2214  For  now  is  gode 
Gawayn  goande  ryjt  here,  f  1340  Cursor  M.  401  (Fairf.) 
Al  gaande  [Trin.  goynge]  bestes,  be  sext  day.  Ibid.  2005 
(Trin.)  pe  world  was  goonde  In  elde  of  be  bridde  bousonde. 
1340  Ayenb.  120  Guodes  . .  bet  by  chonginde  and  guoinde. 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1890  *Pow  semest  bet1,  qua)?  Amereli 
'adeuel  gonde  in  dale,  J>an  [etc.],  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.) 
4424  Here  gooing  wel  perceiued  was.  1500-20  DUNBAR/^W/W 
Ixix.  30  A  journay  going  everie  day.  1583  STUBBES  Anat, 
Abus.  11.  (1882)  73  This  . .  discourageth  not  a  fewe  from 
goyng  to  their  bookes.  1785  BURNS  Holy  Fair  v,  I'm 
gaun  to  Mauchline  holy  fair.  1802  R.  ANDERSON  Cumberld. 
Ball.  29,  I  pass'd  her  gawn  owre  the  lang  meedow.  1823 
Blackiv.  Mag.  Mar.  313/2  Ye  had  the  gaun  days  o'  pros- 
perity for  twenty  years  ! 

8.  Past  Participle,    a.  gone  (g£n).     Forms :  i 
Segan,  3-6  gan(e,  3-6,  8  gon,  4  goon(e,  Sc. 
gayn(e,  (gain,  geen(e,  5  gonne,  goyn,  6  goen, 
Sc.  gaine,  7  gaene),  4-6  go,  (5  goe,  goo),  9  Sc. 
gaen,  4-  gone.    Also  3  i-gon,  (h)i-go,  4-5  i-, 
y-gan,  -gon,  -goon,  6  i-goen,  3,  6-7  y-go(e. 
(Cf.  AGO.) 

c  1000  Judith  140  O5  hie  gUedmode  Regan  h^efdon  to 
5am  weall  gate,  c  xaoo  ORMIN  14226  purrh  patt  te^re  win 
wass  gan.  c  xaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  3  pe  fireste  tocume  of  ure 
louerd  is  gon.  cxaos  LAV.  2064  pus  is  bis  eit-lond  i-gon 
[ci27$hi-go]  from  honde  to  bond,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5171 
(Cott.)  Thritiyereessiben  gain.  Ibid.  17288  +  436(0011.)  In- 
til  a  strang  plas  . .  all  be  apostels  wore  goone.  Ibid.  23833 
(Gott.)  It  es  gane  mani  rath,  c  1300  Harrow.  Hell  4  Jhesu 
wes  to  helle  y-gan.  c  1305  Pilate  116  in  E.  E.P.  (1862)  114 
If  bu  haddest  hider  igon.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  1917  (Fairf.)  A 
twelfmonbe  was  go  by  this.  Ibid.  5275  A  dreme  lange  siben 
I-gan.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  n.  80  Lettres  ar  gayn  To  the 
byschop.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints*  Margaret  639  Mychty 
god,  makare  of  al  warldis,  bat  gayne  are  or  cum  sal.  1382 
WYCLIF  Rom.  Prol.,  Goende  to  Jerusalem,  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Prol.  286  A  Clerk.  .That  vn  to  logyk  hadde  longe  ygo^  - 
Reeve* $  T.  158  [A  northern  speaker  asks  :]  Whilk  way  is  he 
geen.  —Shipmans  T.  212  Vp  tohir  housbonde  is  this  wyf 
ygon.  1309  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  n.  1 1  The  gayes  ban  y-gon. 
c  1400  A.  DAVY  Dreams  38  It  is  more  ban  twelue  monep  gon. 
c  1440  Partonope  337  She  was  goo.  c  1440  Generydes  55  The 
day  was  gonne.  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  206  Alle  oure 
gode  days  than  xulde  sone  be  goe.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst. 
xviii.  218  This  day  is  goyn  nere  ilka  deyll.  a  1529  SKBLTOM 
Epit.  Dk.  Bedford '33  Wo,  alas  . .  for  he  is  go.  1548  UDALL 
Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  18  Where  not  many  yeares  goen.  1552 
ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  23,  I  hail  nocht  gaine  efter 
Baalim.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Jos.  I  (Scot.)  xiii.  7  So  was  he 
suer  I  goen  to  haue  his  pray,  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.) 
x.  59  Evirilk  greif  is  gane.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Nov. 
76  The.. floure..  Is  faded  quite  and  into  dust  ygoe.  1601  J. 
M ANNINGHAM  in  Shaks.  C.  Praise  45  A  Citizen  gaene  soe  farr 
in  liking  with  him.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  iv.  v,  If  that 
one  substance  also  were  ygo.  1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  ii. 
65  margin^  They  will  have  Phineas  to  have  gon  this  Expe- 
dition. 18169  GIBBON  R.  Gray  v,  She's  gaen  out  to  the  grass. 
fb.  went.  Obs.  (For  earlier  examples  see 
WEND  z/.) 

1642  W.  SEDGWICKE  Zions  Deliv.  (1643)  Ep.  Ded.(  A  Judge 
that  would  have  went  right,  if  [etc.].  1729  SWITZER 
Hydrost.  <$•  Hydrant.  319  The  Length  of  Time  it  [an  engine! 
has  went.  1749  BP.  LAVINGTON  Enthusiasm  i.  (1754)!.  25 
Whether  Mr.  Wesley  has  not  went  to  Bed  since  tbat  time, 
others  may  know  as  well  as  himself. 


GO. 

B.  Signification. 
gen.  An  intransitive  verb  of  motion,  serving  as  the 
most  general  expression  (I)  for  a  movement  viewed 
without  regard  to  its  point  of  departure  or  destina- 
tion ;  (II)  for  a  movement  away  from  the  speaker, 
or  from  the  point  at  which  he  mentally  places  him- 
self; and  (III)  for  a  movement  to  or  towards  a 
place  which  is  neither  in  fact  nor  in  thought  that 
occupied  by  the  speaker.  The  verb  is  thus  on  the 
whole  co-extensive  in  meaning  with  the  Latin  ire ; 
in  the  branches  II  and  III  it  admits  of  being  con- 
trasted with  COME  (  =  L.  venire).  Besides  this 
general  sense,  it  had  formerly  a  special  application 
to  walking  as  distinguished  from  other  modes  of 
progression;  possibly  this  may  be  the  primitive 
sense,  but  only  faint  traces  of  it  remain  in  current 
English.  Like  come,  it  is  applied  both  to  self- 
originated  and  to  impressed  movement,  but  the 
former  application  is  felt  to  be  the  primary  one. 

1.  Of  movement,  irrespective  of  the  point  of  de- 
parture or  destination. 

f  1.  =  To  walk  ;  to  move  or  travel  on  one's  feet 
(opposed  to  creep,  fly,  ride,  swim,  etc.) ;  to  move 
on  foot  at  an  ordinary  pace  (opposed  to  run,  etc.). 
To  go  alone  ;  to  walk  without  support.  06s. 
c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  5  Blinde  sese°t>>  healte  ga3. 
c  «2co  [see  Asa),  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14370  Do  crepels  gan,  be 
blind  haf  sight.  Ibid.  15392  Fra  ban  he  ran  him  ilk  fote, 
ne  yode  he  noght  be  [Gilt,  a]  pas  Til  [etc.].  1:1386 
CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  493  That  other  wher  him  list  may  ryde 
or  go.  1387  [see  A  2  d  a].  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  t.  i, 
Men  . .  Which  on  their  fete  upright  gan  to  gon.  c  1450  St. 
Cvthtert  (Surtees)  1076  He  was  halt  and  myght  not  go. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  166  He  . .  made  . .  the  lame  to  go. 
1323  [see  A2C  o].  1587  Wills  #  Iny.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860) 
288  One  stud  mare  ..  going  now  in  Langshawes.  111592  , 
GREENE  fas.  IV,  m.  iii,  Tut,  go  me  thus,  your  cloake  before 
your  face.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  iv.  134  Ride  more  then  thou 
goest.  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Knt.  Burn.  Pestleu.  ii,  Though 
I  can  scarcely  go,  I  needs  must  run.  i6»8CoKF.  On  Lift. 
70  It  may  be  that  he  . .  is  languishing,  so  as  he  can  ^neither 
goe  nor  ride.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  fsl.  ix.  xiii,  But 
when  he  could  not  go,  yet  forward  would  he  creep.  1661 
LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  %  Min.  Introd.,  These  only  amongst 
crustates  swimme  not,  but  goe.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  n.  (1862) 
313,  I  have  resolved  to  run  when  I  can,  to  go  when  I  cannot 
run,  and  to  creep  when  I  cannot  go.  1751  R.  PALTOCK  P. 
Wilkins  I.  xviii.  179  A  charming  Child,  able  to  go  in  his 
twelfth  Month.  1768  GOLDSM.  Good-n.  Man  iv.  Wks.  (Globe) 
632/1  I'm  so  frightened,  I  scarce  know  whether  I  sit,  stand, 
or  go.  1836  [see  CREEP  i  b]. 

fig.  1707  WATTS  Hymn,  'Come  Holy  Spirit ',  Our  souls 
can  neitner  fly  nor  go  To  reach  eternal  joys. 

b.  To  go  on,  upon,  the  earth,  the  ground  (also 
simply)  :  to  live  and  move. 

£1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1669  Medea,  In  his  [Jason's] 
dayes  nas  ther  noon  y-founde  So  fals  a  lover  going  on  the 
grounde.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  st.  598  As  saffe  as  hole  as 
he  upoun  urthe  ?ede.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxviii.  22  Je 
taihouris  with  weilmaid  clais  Can  mend  the  werst  maid  man 
that  gais.  1579  SI'ENSER  Sheph.  Col.  Nov.  39  The  fayrest 
May  she  was  that  euer  went. 

o.  With  adj.,  pres.  pple.  or  adv.  indicating  the 
manner  of  stepping  or  walking ;  esp.  of  a  horse : 
To  go  narrow,  wide  (see  the  adjs.)  ;  to  go  the 
•wrong  end  before  (see  qnot.  1737)  ;  to  go  above  his 
ground  =  to  step  high. 

a  1200  [see  A  2  d  a),  a  1300  [see  A  2  d  /3].  1382  WYCLIP 
Prov,  xxx.  29  Thre  thingus  ben,  that  weel  gon,  and  the 
ferthe  that  goth  welsumely.  1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs 
Husb.  n.  (1586)  115  b,  If  he  [a  horse] . .  goeth  wide,  his  pace 
will  be  the  surer.  1681  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1638/8  Stolen  or 
strayed .  .a  young  Black  Gelding . .  goes  narrow  behind.  1724 
DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  73  My  horse  went  very  awk- 
wardly and  uneasy,  a  1732  T.  BOSTON  Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  8 
A  slip  of  the  foot  may  soon  be  made,  which  will  make  a  man 
go  halting  all  along  after.  \TjS>Ncw  Jersey  Archives  (rtt)4> 
XI.  422  Ran  away  ..  a  Servant  Man  ..  He  goes  crooked. 
1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1739)  II.  40,  I  don't  think  our 
saying,  such  a  Horse  goes  the  wrong  End  before,  altogether 
improper,  when  we  speak  it  of  a  Horse  that  goes  wide  before, 
and  near  behind.  1791  'G.  GAMBADO  '  Ann.  Horsem.  (1809) 
109  That  a  horse  could  not  go  too  much  above  his  ground. 
1838  [see  A  i  a]. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  along,  proceed,  journey, 
travel  (irrespective  of  the  mode  of  progression). 
Said  of  persons  and  things. 

c  825  [see  A  3  &pl.].  c  1000  /ELFRIC  Gen.  iii.  14  God  cwseS 
to  bzere  naeddran  ..  bu  gaest  on  binum  breoste.  13..  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  B.  031  And  ay  goande  on  your  gate.  171300 
Cursor  M.  4803  Gas  warli  thoru  vncuth  land,  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  i.  4  Thurgh  be  land  of  Hungary  men 

•ase  to  a  cytee  bat  es  called  Chippron.  1426  AUDELAY 
Soems  7  The  pore  that  goth  be  the  way.  1483  Cath.Angl. 
149  To  Ga  on  mowntayns  ;  tran\.s\alpinarc.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
HeresbacKs  Husb.  I.  (1586)  21  b,  The  weedes..so  thicke,  as 

Jou  can  scarse  see  where  the  Coulter  hath  gone,  a  1586 
IDNEY  Arcadia  II.  (1633)  154  And  so  she  went,  and  she 
went,  and  never  rested  the  evening,  where  she  went  in  the 
morning,  till  [etc.].  1608  [see  Aia].  1664  PEPYS  Diary 
31  Oct.,  The  Duke  of  York  . .  being  now  resolved  to  go  in 
the  Charles.  1667  Ibid.  13  June,  At  two  hours'  warning 
they  did  go  by  the  coach  into  the  country.  1837  DICKKNS 
Pickvi.  v,  Winkle,  will  you  go  on  horseback  ?  1842  L.  S. 
COSTELLO  Pilgr.  A-uvergne  I.  319  A  boulevard  too  tempting 
to  allow  us  to  go  through  the  arch.  1847  MARRYAT  Cliildr. 
N.  Forest  v,  We  shan't  have  far  logo,  .the  animal  is  done  up. 
b.  with  adj.  or  adv.  indicating  the  speed  or 
amount  of  vigour  put  forth  :  lit.  and  fig.  Go  bet 


251 

(see  BET  adv?).  To  go  like  blazes  (see  BLAZE  sb. 
2  b).  To  go  even  (see  EVEN  adv.  I.  z).  To  go  full 
drive,  full  lilt  (see  the  sbs.). 

£1340  Cursor  M.  5101  (Trin.)  Childer  he  seide  go  we 
stronge  Into  egipte  binke  me  longe.  (-1440  Proinf.  Pan: 
202/2  Goo  slowly,  lento.  1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  Fior 
307  How  well  that  barke  goeth  with  the  saile.  1609  BIBLE 
(Douay)  2  Kings  ix.  20  It  is  the  pace  as  it  were  the  pace  of 
Jehu  the  sonne  of  Namsi,  for  he  goeth  amayne.  a  1610 
HEALEY  Thcophrastus  (1636)  66  He  goes  strong  with  his 
witnesses.  1688  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.v.,  To  go  fast  or 
softly.. alter  vile  ou  octlement.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  I'aint. 
III.  iv.  xvii.  §35  Itdoes..aman..no  harm  to  go  slow.  1885 
lllustr.  Land.  Nans  23  May  539/2  You  take  my  advice,  go 
easy  for  a  bit.  1893  Sketch  15  Feb.  178/1  The  Government 
.  .are  going  very  strong,  as  the  rowing-man  says.  1897  Ft. 
MARRYAT  Blood  Vampire  xviii,  We  have  been  going  a 
little  too  fast. 

c.  with  adverbial  accusative  of  the  way  pursued, 
the  distance  traversed,  or  the  rate  of  speed.     For 
to  go  the  pace  fig.  (colloq.  or  slang),  see  PACE  sb. 

aiynCiirsorM.  15392  (Cott.)  Fra  ban  he  ran  him  ilk  fote, 
ne  yode  he  noght  be  pas.  £1300  Ibid.  19076  (Laud)  A  grete 
pas  to  the  tempyll  he  gos.  c  1340  Ibid.  14195  (Fairf.)  Qua 
has  toga  any  way  gode  is  to  ga  on  lijt  of  day.  1:1380  WYCLIF 
Wks.  (1880)  32  No  weddid  man  owif  to  leue  his  wife .  .&  goo 
many  hundred  myles  in  drede  of  beues  and  enemyes.  1430 
[see  A  2  b].  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  i.  (1554)  31  b,  Toward  him 
a  great  pace  gan  she  goe.  c  1550  Peebles  to  Play  vn,  1  hey 
had  nocht  gane  half  of  the  gait  Quhen  the  madims  come 
upon  thame.  1568  GRAFTON  C/<n>M.  II.  250  Who  had  horses 
so  charged  with  baggage,  that  they  might  scant  go  any 
great  pace.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/,  feasts  (1658)  210  The 
Hare  . .  having  gone  so  much  ground  as  she  did  before  . . 
betaketh  her  to  rest  the  second  time.  1677  MIEGE  Eng.-Fr. 
Diet.  s.v.,  To  go  three  miles  in  an  hour.  1688  BUNYAN 
Heavenly  Footman  (1886)  155  Usually  those  by-paths  are 
most  beaten,  most  travellers  go  those  ways.  1841  Fraser  s 
Mag.  XXIII.  15  After  'going  the  pace'  for  some  years. 
1887  G.  R.  SIMS  Mary  Jane's  Mem.  49  Oh,  the  nice  cakes 
she  made. .  I'd  go  miles  for  one  now. 

d.  with  cognate  obj.,  as  fo  go   (the}  circuit, 
a  cruise,  errand,  journey,  pilgrimage,  progress,  a 
voyage.     Occas.  in  indirect  pass. 

1526  [see  A  a  d  a],  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2}  38 
Little  boyes . .  who  are  ready . .  to  runne,  go  arrands  or  the  like. 
1642  W.  PRICE  Serm.  4  Men  use  to  goe  (saith  Seneca)  not  the 
way  that  should  be  gone,  but  that  way  which  is  most  gone. 
1669  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  iMRep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
v.  12  They  talk  heere  as  if  the  King  would  goe  a  northerne 
progresse  this  summer.  1671  CIIARENTE  Let.  Customs  15 
This  Voyage  is  only  gone  in  the  night  time,  c  1710  C. 
FIF.NNES  Diary  (1888)  216  Had  I  known  y«  Danger  before, 
I  should  not  have  been  very  willing  to  have  gone  it  [the  pass- 


goes  the  circuit.  1880  FOWLER  Locke  vii.  no  Locke  . .  en- 
treats him  not  to  go  circuit.  1883  BLACK  Yolande  1 1 1 .  x.  190 
He  wants  me  to  go  a  cruise  with  him. 

fe.  Hence  occas.  in  distinctly  transitive  use: 
To  go  through  (a  tract  of  country)  ;  to  go  over 
(a  river).  Also  fig.,  to  go  through  (a  course  of 
study). 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  47  b/i  With  my  staf  I  have  goon 
this  ryver  of  Jordan.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Col.  Dec.  23, 
I  went  the  wasteful!  woodes  and  forest  wyde.  1683  WOOD 
Life  28  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.),  When  the  elaboratorie  was  quite 
finisht  certaine  scholars  went  a  course  of  chimistrie. 

3.  spec.  In  Hunting  language,  the  technical  term 
for  '  to  ride '  (to  hounds). 

1841  Fraser's  Mag.  XXIII.  16  A  first-night  Meltonian  is 
not  said  to  ride  well,  but  to  go  well,  after  hounds.  1884 
H.  SMART  Past  to  finish  xxx.  219  There  would  be  far  too 
many  there  who  had  seen  Gerald  Rockingham  '  go '  with  the 
York  and  Ainstey. 

4.  To  take  a  specified  course  (in  either  a  physical 
or  a  moral  sense),  which  is  often  expressed  by  an 
advb.  ace.     Said  of  persons  and  things. 

Semtial/lsee  A  2  c  a],  a  1225  [see  A  i  b].  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
11736  We  wil  be  wai  ga  be  be  se.  1:1380  Antecrist  in 
Todd  Three  Treat.  Wyclif(\ty)  152  pel  gon  not  be  streijt 
weie.  ISSS  '"  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xliv.  125 


Wtnt.  J .  III.  ll.  210  flow  ere  tne  Dusmesse  guc*,  yui. 
made  fault  I'  the  boldnesse  of  your  speech.  1660 
Regie.  23  If  you  go  otherwise ..  it  will  be,  as  if  you  p 
not  at  all.  1662  STILLINGFU  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  iii.  §  10  V 


— -  «555  '1  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xliv.  125 
Alas !  how  should  the  people  of  God  go  the  right  way. 
1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abinft.  (Percy  Soc.)  21  Nay, 
turne  it  this  way,  then  the  bowle  goes  true.  1611  SHAKS. 
Wint.  T.  m.  ii.  218  How  ere  the  businesse  goes,  you  haue 

1660  Trial 
pleaded 
i  Vossius 

goes  another  way  to  work,  im  BOYER  Fr.  Diet.  s.v., 
You  go  the  wrong  way  to  worn,  Vous  vous  y  prenez 
mal.  1816  SCOTT  Antia.  vi,  They  didna  gang  the  road  by 
the  turnpike, . .  they  gaed  by  the  sands.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
(ed.  2)  V.  498  Now  if  the  use  would  have  gone  this  way 
before  the  statute,  it  would  still  go  the  same  way  since  the 
statute.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Ox/,  ii,  An  exhorta- 
tion to  ..  go  outside  of  the  barge  which  was  coming 
up.  1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  f,  Nose  I.  386  It  is 
from  food  '  going  the  wrong  way  '.  1888  Sat.  Rev.  5  Aug. 
136/1  The  man  who  goes  straight  in  spite  of  temptation. 
1895  MARIE  CORELLI  Sorrows  Satan  xxix.  (1897)  353  She 
will  never  go  my  way,— nor,  I  fear,  shall  I  ever  go  hers. 

b.  Naut.  As  you  go!  A  s  she  goes  =  on  the  same 
course. 

1692  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  I.  xvi.  76  1  o  keep 
her  upon  the  same  Point,  they  use,  Steddy,  or  as  you  go. 


a  certain  direction). 

1889  Fng.  lllustr.  Mag.  Dec.  258  On  either  side  went  a 
range  of  berths.  Mod.  The  boundary  here  goes  parallel 
with  the  river. 


GO. 

d.  in  connexion  with  various  adverbs,  as  acroolt, 
afield,  agly,  amiss,  aside,  astern,  astray,  at  large, 
contrary,  counter,  evil,  ill,  t  miss,  right,  well, 
wrong :  see  the  advs. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxm.  192  And  gyuede  me  with 
goutes,  ich  may  nat  go  at  large,  c  1440  Promp.Pant.  202/2 
Uoo  wronge,  dcvio,  deliro.  1871  FREEMAN  Norui.  Cany. 
(1876)  IV.  xviii.  113  Most  likely  the  reckonings  of  the  men 
of  Kent  did  not  go  so  far  afield.  1873  H.  SPENCER  Stud. 
Social,  xiv.  337  There  are  more  ways  of  going  wrong  than 
of  going  right.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  I.cct.  Eng.  Hist,  xlvu.  470 
James  continued  to  go  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  people. 
1880  Mm.  LYNN  LISTON  Rebel af  Family  \\.  ix,  All  the  well- 
laid  schemes  had  gone  agley. 

5.  a.  Of  persons:  To  be  gnided  by;  to  act  in 
dependence  on  or  upon,  according  to,  in  accordance 
or  harmony  with.  Also  in  indirect  pass.  Frequent 
in  phrases,  to  go  with  the  tide  or  the  times. 

148$  CAXTON  Choi.  Gt.  (1881)  230  The  whyche..went  by 
hys  commaundement  holyly.  a  1631  DONNE  Lett.  (1651)  50, 
I  had  the  same  desires,  when  I  went  with  the  tvde.  1662 
STILLINGPL.  Orig.  Sacr.  HI.  i.  §  17  When  we  go  according 
to  them  [our  imaginations],  it  is  impossible  to  apprehend 
things  as  our  reason  tells  us  they  are.  1672  VILLIERS  (Dk. 
Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  III.  i.  (Arb.)  73  That's  the  measure  I  go 
by.  1688  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.v.,  To  go  according  to 
the  Times.  1691  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  viii.  (1724)  320  The 
reasons  that  they  went  upon  were  very  specious  and  pro- 
bable. 1815  W.  H.  hOJUm&riM&VMMM  190  The  Somer- 
set-house society  . .  is  perhaps  the  best  criterion  to  go  by. 
1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  ii.  (1858)  233  The  Koran,  .is  admitted 
everywhere  as  the  standard  of  all  law  and  all  practice;  the 
thing  to  be  gone-upon  in  speculation  and  life.  1841  Frasers 
Mag.  XXIII.  15  The  politician  goes  with  his  party,  whether 
he  approves  of  the  measure  or  not.  1879 '  CAVENDISH  '  Card 
Ess.,  etc.  109  Had  he  gone  on  the  chances,  he  would  have 
won.  Ibid.  167  Refer  the  case  to  the  best  judge  in  the 
room,  and  go  by  his  decision.  1885  DORA  RUSSELL  Gold. 
Hinges  II.  xiii.  194  It's  the  turn  the  world's  taken,  and  we 
must  go  with  the  times.  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  xxii. 
218  It  is  a  good  rule  to  go  upon.  1891  Allienxum  14  Mar. 
342/2  The  British  Government  had  only  vague  information 
on  which  to  go. 

b.  Of  things:  To  be  apportioned,  determined, 
or  regulated  by;  f  to  be  arranged  according  to ;  to 
proceed  upon  (an  idea,  supposition). 

1590  H.  SMITH  Serm.  (1866)  1.289  Neither  virtue  nor  vice 
goeth  by  age.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  x.  §  9  Laws. .  must 
make  common  smaller  offices  to  go  by  lot.  1599  SHAKS. 
Much  Ado  in.  i.  105  Louing  goes  by  haps.  1617  W.  BEDELL 
in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  136  Album  Registrum  Vestiarii, 
which  went  according  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  1720 
BUTLER  Serm.,  Hum.  Nat.  ii,  Now  all  this  licentious  talk 
entirely  goes  upon  a  supposition.  1777  PRIESTLEY  Matt.  4- 
Stir.  (1782)  I.  VH.  82  The  Cartesian  hypothesis,  .goes  upon 
the  idea  that  the  essence  of  mind  is  thought.  1879  Miss 
YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  IV.  viii.  96  Nothing  in  this  strange  reign 
ever  went  by  ordinary  rules  of  justice  or  probability.  1881 
MRS.  C.  PRAED  Policy  $  P.  I .  ix.  188  Things  go  by  contraries 
out  here.  1890  Leisitre  Hour  Jan.  165/2  A  vivid  picture  is 
drawn  of  a  world  where  all  went  by  chance.  1891  Eng. 
fllustr.  Mag.  IX.  908  Promotion  goes  solely  by  length  of 
service. 

6.  With  complementary  adj.  or  equivalent  phrase : 
To  be  habitually  in  a  specified  condition,  esp. 
with  regard  to  attire  or  circumstances  affecting 
personal  comfort.     Now  chiefly  with  reference  to 
conditions  implying  neglect,  privation,  or  disad- 
vantage ;  cf.  to  go  without  (sense  68).      To  go  short 
(see  SHOUT). 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xx.  46  WarniaS  wi5  \>z  boceras  5a 
be  wyllaS  on  gejyrlum  gan.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DeP.R. 
xvii.  liii.  11495)  634  They  yede  crownyd  wyth  iuy  that  serued 
in  the  temple  of  Bachus.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  ii.  141 
Then  myght  I  go  with  a  ryffen  hood.  1509  [see  GAY  a.  4]. 
ciSii  ur  Eng.  Bk.  Ainer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  27  This  people 
goeth  all  naked.  1535  COVERDALE  Gen.  xv.  2, 1  go  childles 
[so  1611].  1604  [seeGAY a.  4).  1616 R.  C.  Times'  Whistle 
ii.  749,  I  see . .  How  basely  in  apparrell  he  doth  goe.  1618 
MYNSHUL  Ess.  Prison,  Creditors  12  If  another  weare 
thy  coate,  and  thou  goest  cold,  thou  maist  plucke  it 
from  his  shoulders.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  19  Both 
sexe  goe  naked.  1668  DRYDEN  Even.  Love  iv.  i.  Wks.  1883 
III.  322  Piquing  at  each  other,  who  shall  go  the  best  dressed. 
1688  MIEGF.  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.  v.,  He  has  gone  a  great  while 
under  an  ill  Report.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Canversat.  146  Why, 
he  us'd  to  go  very  fine,  when  he  was  here  in  Town.  1845 
STEPHEN  Comm.  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  1. 150 There  Uanantient 
enactment  against  going  armed.  1878  Scribner's  Mag.  XV. 
788/2  The  men  drink ;  the  children  go  in  rags.  1888  G. 
MACDONALD  Elect  Lady  xvi.  144  Some  girls  miser  their 
clothes,  and  never  go  decent.  1890  Temple  Bar  June  192 
Twenty  pounds  could  be  saved  by  going  on  short  commons. 
1891  Ibid.  Dec.  481  Protestants  went  in  mortal  fear.  1897 
J.  C.  LEES  Hist.  Inverness  xvi.  265  It  [the  land]  was 
allowed  to  go  waste  till  [etc.]. 

7.  Of  a  female :  To  pass  (a  specified  period)  in 
gestation  ;  to  be  pregnant.     More  fully,  to  go  with 
calf,  child  (see  CHILD  si.  17),  foal,  young. 

c  1200  [see  Asa  sing.],  c  1460  [see  A  2  b].  1577  B.  GOOGE 
HeresbacKs  Huso.  n.  117  They  [Mares]  go  with  foale 
aleuen  monthes,  and  fole  in  the  twelfth.  iSoi  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  220  Bitches  ..goe  with  young  threescore  dales. 
1:1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  8  3.  xxiv.  76  The  Queen  is 
big,  and  hath  not  many  days  to  go.  1661  LOVELL  Hist, 
Anim.  f,  Mia.  Introd.,  The  woolf  goeth  a  month  or  forty 
dales.  1684  OTWAY  Atheist  iv.  (17351  79  The  Drab  is  full 
gone  with  Bastard.  1747  Gentl.  Mag.  106  The  queen  is 
pray'd  for  in  the  churches,  being  several  months  gone  with 
child.  1795  Nat.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  84*  The  female  goes 
two  months,  and  then  brings  forth  two  young  ones.  1841 
Frasers  Mag.  XXIII.  15  The  mother  of  man  is  said  to 
go  nine  months  in  producing  him.  1845  Jrnl.  R.  Agrtc. 
Soc.  V.  n.  518  A  mare  goes  somewhere  about  eleven  months 
with  young. 


00. 

8.  To  be  moving. 

a.  Of  persons,  esp.  in  the  sentry's  challenge 
Who  goes  ?  Who  goes  there  ? 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  iii.  26  Who  goes  there?     1611 
B.  JONSON  Catiline  iv.  vii,  Stand,  who  goes  there?     1805 


iv.  xx,  Who  goes?  Stand,  or  we  fire. 

b.  Of  the  sea  (with  defining  word)  :  To  have  or 
be  in  a  specified  kind  of  motion.     Cf.  RUN  v. 

aiiti  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Maid's  Trag.l.  ii,  The  sea  goes  hie, 
Boreas  has  rais'd  a  storme.  1637  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's 
Gram.  xiii.  60  The  Sea  goes  too  nigh  to  boord  her.  1633 
T.  JAMES  Voy.  36  There  went  a.  .great  Surfe.  The  Sea  still 
went  very  loftie.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  i.  (1840)  7  The  sea 
went  very  high. 

c.  Of  a  piece  of  mechanism  ;  To  be  set  or  kept 
in  motion  ;  to  act,  work,   t  Const,  with.    See  also 
GOING  vbl.  sb.  8. 

1680  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  1.235  The  Common  Lathe  that 
goes  either  with  the  Treddle  Wheel,  or  the  great  Wheel. 
1686  J.  SMITH  Nat.  Time  33  A  short  Pendulum  that  goes 
well  when  clean,  shall  go  faster  than  the  mean  time  when 
foul.  1713  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  81  Ai Knee- 
joint,  .having  a  Screw  to  it,  which  makes  the  Joint  go 
stiffer,  or  slacker,  at  Pleasure.  Ibid.  192  Mills  that  go  with 
the  Help  of  the  Wind  or  Water.  1739  ELLICOTT  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XLI.  132  In  a  few  Minutes  it  de-^ribed  an  Arch  of 
two  Degrees,  and  the  Clock  went.  1833  New  Monthly  Mag. 
IX.  314/1  A  church  clock  may  be  made  to  go  eight  days 
without  winding.  1878  Scribner's  Mag.  XV.  868/1  Every- 
thing will  have  to  go  like  clockwork.  1890  Chamb.  Jrnl. 
12  July  439/2  [The]  church  clock  has  not  gone  for  twenty 
years. 

transf.  and  fig.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Arttriae 
nticant,  the  pulses  beate  or  goe.  1599  [see  GNOMON  i  cj.  1 
1887  LOWELL  Democr.  55  Those  who  believe  that  democracy 
.  .will  go  of  itself.  1889  Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  581  She  felt  her 
heart  '  go '  in  a  most  unusual  manner.  Mod.  colloq.  Her 
tongue  goes  nineteen  to  the  dozen. 

d.  esp.  Of  a  watch  or  clock  (with  defining  word   : 
or  phr.) :  To  maintain  a  (specified)  action,  to  keep 
(good  or  bad)  time.     Also  transf. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  194  Neuer  going  a  right,  being 
a  Watch  :  But  being  watcht,  that  it  may  still  goe  right.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  /^iirii.xlvi.  (1640)  io7Tnese  curious  observa- 
tions(Iike  over-small  watches)  not  one  of  a  hundred  goeth  true. 
1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  181  F  i  When  we  wind  up  a  Clock 
that  is  out  of  Order,  to  make  it  go  well  for  the  future.  1819 
BYRON  yuan  i  xvii,  Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as 
well  As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by  Harrison. 

9.  With  reference  to  sound. 

a.  Of  a  musical  instrument  (esp.  an  organ),  a   I 
bell :  To  sound.     Of  a  gun :  To  be  fired. 

1403  HAWES  Examp.  Virt.  xiii.  st.  16  The  organs  went 
and  the  bellys  dyd  rynge.    1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr. 
xv.  xxiv.  439  To  sine  when  the  organs  go.    1633  BACON 
Holy  War-Wks.  1827  VII.  129  This  pope  is  decrepit,  and 
the  bell  goeth  for  him.     1667-8  PEPYS  Diary  20  Jan.,  To    ! 
advise  about  the  making  of  a  flageolet  to  go  low  and  soft.    ' 
1833  Nevi  Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  495  A  bell  shall  go  for    I 
hours  telling  us  that  Mr.  Ching  is  dead.  1841  Fraset*s  Mag. 
XXIII.  16  The  bell  goes  for  church,  as  also  for  dinner. 
1880  Daily  Tel.  7  Sept.,  First  gun  goes  to  the  boat  ahead. 

b.  Of  a  clock  (with  numeral  as  cognate  obj.)  : 
To  strike  (the  hour).     Said  also  of  the  hour. 

1709  PRIOR  Hans  Carvel  1 1 3  The  Chimes  went  Twelve  :  the 
Guests  withdrew.  1731  D'URFF.Y  New  ijtera'sui  The  Clock, 
said  I,  just  Twelve  has  gone.     1793  MRS.  PARSONS  Castle 
Wolfenbach  I.  i  The  clock  from  the  old  castle  had  just  gone 
eight.     1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  n.  xviii,  Don't  you  know 
church  begins  at  two,  and  it's  gone  half  after  one  a'ready?    ' 
1887  WESTALL  Capt.  Trafalgar  i.is  The  clock  on  the  mantel-    , 
piece  went  eight.  1889  STEVENSON  .ilfe/wo/'S.v.  133  Twelve    ', 
was  already  gone  some  time  upon  the  clock. 

10.  In  senses  8  and  9,  with  imitative  interjections 
or  verb-stems  used   adverbially,  e.g.  to  go  bang,    i 
clatter,  cluck,  crack,  crash,  patter,  smash,  snap, 
tang,  whirr,  etc. 

1791  CowrER  Retired  Cat  79  His  noble  heart  went  pit-a- 


ys. 

1887  BARING-GOULD  Gaverocks  II.  xxxiv.  200  Clatter  clatter, 
went  the  horses'  hoofs.  1889  MRS.  E.  KENNARD  Landing 
MjjR?  «•  2"  Something  seemed  to  go  snap  within  me. 
Ibid.  Ill  n.  30  Whirr  went  the  reel.  1890  MRS.  HUNGER- 
FORD  Lifes  Remorse  III.  xi.  127  Patter,  patter,  goes  the 
ram.  1891  Daily  News  24  Oct.  5/3  A  tyre,  .that  will  [not] 
go  pop  all  of  a  sudden.  1893  Sat.  Rev.  2  July  10/2  Crack 
went  the  mast. 


H2TV  '•  ""'  len  aals  on  P6  monet  was  ean. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.G.W  427  He  made  also,  goon  vs  a  grete 
"         Mvne.,,~  ££ 


,.-~~~.  AA.t.  nu  lv  cs  noat  sit  gane  viii1"  acre  sen  fetr  1 
,1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  271 Vhfs  passi  our.  quhU diuers 
dayis  war  gane.  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Edn  IYt  24ob 

Sr^ 

time?   (i78jCowPERC^^.38a^fe'am"agnd'No    : 
Ma  am  ,  uttered  softly,  show  tfvery  five  minuted  how  the    | 
minutes  go.     1835  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  20  One  week  and 
™;?f  anot£ei:  's  already  gone.     l889  MRS.  E.  KENNARD 
£££*?'  L  VUL  M7  ThC  aftern°°n  went  Pfewantly 

tb.  Of  an  event,  etc.:  To  pass,  happen,  take 
place.  Obs. 

CI3~?>  ''340  [see  A  8  a].      1609  in  Dighy  Myst.  (1882)    ! 
p.  xxui,  When  ye  whitson  playes  weare  played,  then  n 
showe  at  midsomer  wente  not. 


252 

12.  Of  coin,  banknotes :  To  pass  from  hand  to 
hand,  to  circulate ;  to  be  accepted  or  pass  current 
at  a  certain  value  (cf.  24).  To  go  (for)  current 
(see  CURRENT  a.  8). 

£•1400  MAUNDF.V.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  117  pis  monee  ..  gase 
thurgh  all  be  Grete  Caan  landes.  1503  Aft  19  Hen.  VII, 
c.  5  The  Coins  of  a  Sovereign  [etc.],  .shall  go  and  be  current 
in  Payment,  through  all  this  his  Realm.  1547  BOORDE 
Introd.  Knmvl.  xviii.  (1870)  169  All  maner  of  gold  goth 
there.  1663  PEPYS  Diary  19  Alay,  Groats  .  as  good  and 
better  than  those  that  commonly  go.  1669  DRYDEN  Tyrannic 
Love  v.  i.Wks.  1883  III.  460  Love  is  the  only  coin  in  heaven 


Hist.  Conspiracy  (1723)  122,  Guineas  then  going  at 
thirty  Shillings  apiece.  1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLI.  242  One 
of  the  shillings  he  was  afraid,  would  not  go.  1873  P**c* 
7  Sept.  ioi/2  Bank-notes,  she  supposes,  will  go  everywhere. 

t  b.  Of  a  ransom  :  To  be  accepted.  06s. 
CUTS  Lamb.  Horn.  9  Nouber  gold  ne  seoluer  ne  moste 
gap  for  |ie.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  4494  Bot  sal  it  wit-in  thre 
dais  be,  It  sal  na  raunsun  ga  for  be. 

13.  Of  a  report,  tale,  etc. :  To  pass  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  be  current.     Const,  of,  \  on,  \  upon. 
Phr.  The  report  (tale,  story),  goes  that  etc. ;  as  the 
story  goes. 

1543  [see  GLEE  it.  i  0].  1548  HALL  Chroii.,  Hen.  Vll,  5  b, 
The  fame  went  and  many  menne  surely  supposed  kyng 
Edwardes  chyldren  not  to  be  dead.  1633  LISLE  j&lfric  on 
O.  tf  N.  Test.  Ded.,  He  of  whom  that  ancient  tale  hath  gon. 
a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  192  Something  it  is  to  baue  a 
Fame  goe  on  a  Man.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  \.  vi.  (1842' 
317,  I  wonder  not  at  the  story  that  goes  of  a  Grand  Signior. 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  428  To  try  the  truth  of 
these  scandalous  reports  that  went  upon  the  clergy.  1745 
W.  HARRIS  in  Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury  I.  4  T*ow  the 
story  goes  that  he  [the  young  Pretender]  is  in  the  Highlands. 
1868  FRERMAN  Norm.  Coxf.  (1876)  II.  viii.  187  As  tie  story 
goes. 

f  b.  Of  a  health,  toast  :  To  be  passed  round. 

1698  WANLEY  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  257  Having 
dined  with  Madame  Isted  to  day,  where  your  health  went 
over  and  over. 

14.  To  be  known  by  (a  name  or  title).     To  go 
by  or  under  the  name  or  title  of:    to  be  known  as ; 
also  (of  a  literary  composition),  to  be  ascribed  to. 

1590  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  i.  211  The  Princes  foole  ! . .  It 
may  be  I  goe  vnder  that  title,  because  I  am  merrie.  1630 
W.  T.  Justif.  Relig.  now  Professed  iii.  28  The  Liturgies 
that  go  vnder  the  name  of  Basil.  1661  STII.LINGFL,  Orig. 
Sacr.  i.  iv.  §  3  He  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Orpheus. 
1687  BURNET  Contin.  Reply  I'arillas  12  That  Book  that 
goes  by  the  name  of  P.  Martyr's  Common  Places.  1711 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  169  F  2  That  Disposition  of  Mind  which 
in  our  Language  goes  under  the  Title  of  Good-nature.  1756 
P.  BROWSE  Jamaica  254  Wax,  which,  .goes  by  the  name  of 
Terra  Orellana.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Ene.  ii.  I.  244  note, 
The '  Character  of  a  Trimmer ',.. went  under  the  name  of 
his  kinsman,  Sir  William  Coventry,  a  1859  Ibid,  xxiii.  (1861) 
V.  92  The  monk  who  . .  sometimes  went  by  the  alias  of 
Johnson.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng.  xxxv.  356 
Shakespeare  did  not  write  that  play,  though  it  generally 
goes  under  his  name. 

t  b.  with  adj.  as  complement :  To  pass  for,  to 
be  currently  accounted.  Obs. 

1663  FlageUum,  or  O.  Cromwell  (ed .  2)  3  A  Gentleman  who 
went  no  lesse  in  esteem  . .  then  any  of  his  Ancestors.  1670 
COTTON  Espernon  l.  in.  130  Had  he  apply'd  himself  wholly 
to  his  Book,  [he]  might  have  gone  equal  to  the  most  famous 
Church-men  of  this  Tatter  age. 

15.  To  have  ordinarily  a  certain  degree  or  range 
of  value,  amount,  excellence,  etc.     As  nun,  things, 
etc.  go  :  judging  by  the  standard  commonly  at- 
tained. 

1545  BRINKLOW  Coinpl.  15  b,  Whan  rentys  went  at  a  moch 
lower  pryce.  1551  Act  5*6  Edw.  VI,  c.  14  j  8  As  the 
Price  of  Corn  then  goeth  in  the  said  Market  or  Fair,  a  1604 
CHURCHYARD  in  Chips  (1817)  19  Some  friends  I  found,  as 
friends  do  go.  1630  CHAPMAN  &  SHIRLEY  Ball  iv.  iii,  Col. 
And  are  you  sure  he  s  honest  ?  Lac.  As  lords  go  now  a-days 
that  are  m^  fashion.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  xiv.  (1840)  295 


call  it  lortined,  and  so  it  is,  as  fortifications  go  there. 
a  1735  ARBUTHNOT  (J.),  I  think,  as  the  world  goes,  he  was  a 
goodi sort  of  man  enough.  1841  Eraser's  Mag.  XXIII.  16 
'  How  goes  it,  Joe  ? '  'Pretty  well,  as  times  go.'  1873  BLACK 


Adv.  Phaeton  xxii.  314  It  was  a  good  enough  luncheon,  as 
hotels  go.  1880  G.  R.  SIMS  Dagonet  Ball.,  Sal  Grofaii  iii, 
A  decent  chap  was  her  father,  as  folks  in  alleys  go. 

16.  Of  a  document,  language,  etc. :  To  have  a 
specified  tenor,  to  run. 

1605  SHAKS.  Mact.  i.  iii.  87  You  shall  be  King.  And  Thane 
of  Cawdor  too :  went  it  not  so  ?  1631  WEF.VER  Anc. 


Funeral  Man.  288  Thus  goes  the  Bull.    1683  N.  O.  Boi- 

i  iv.  314 
and  all  !    Let  the  Proud  Pulpit,  Let  the  Pulpit  fain    1685 


lean's  Lutrin  iv.  314  Th 


s  goes 
ie  Gene 


one 


leral  cry  went  still,  Ay  ! 

,it,  Let  the  Pulpit  fall! 

BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  T.,  Matt.  i.  10  In  a  very  ancient 
Hebrew  Copy  of  the  Gospel,  this  verse  goeth  (and  Eliakim 
begat  Abner  [etc.]i.  183*  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xlv.Those  who 
are  put  in  authority  over  me  (as  the  catechism  goes). 

17.  Of  verses  :  To  glide  along  rhythmically.  Cf. 
FLOWW.4.  Ofasong:  To  admit  of  being  sung;  also, 
to  follow  the  measure  of,  to  adapt  itself  to  (a  tune). 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  vii.  (Arb.)  28  When  they 
could  make  their  verses  goe  all  in  ryme.  1599  SHAKS.  Much 
Ado  in.  iv.  44  Claps  into  Light  a  loue,  (that  goes  without  a 
burden).  1611  —  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  295  This  is  a  passing 
merry  one,  and  goes  to  the  tune  of  two  maids  wooing 
a  man.  1703  STEELE  Funeral  ii.  iii,  I  con'd  this  Song 
before  I  came  in,  and  find  t'will  go  to  an  excellent  Air  of 
Old  Mr.  Laws's.  1879  '  ANNIE  THOMAS  '  Load.  Season  II. 
79  They  [verses] '  go '  easily  enough.  1882  STEVENSON  Fain. 
Stud.  289  The  lines  go  with  a  lilt.  1893  Harper's  Mag. 
June  78/1  The  verses  seem  to  go  of  themselves. 


GO 

18.  Of  a  series  of  events,  etc. :  To  have  a  speci- 
fied (favourable  or  unfavourable)  course  or  issue  ; 
to  turn  out 'well  or  ill  \  Const,  with,  (^  for}*  Often 
with  subject  it  or  things.     See  also  HARD  adv.  2  c. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xxvii.  102  He  vnderstode  . . 
that  the  thynge  wente  euyll  for  hym.     a  1533  Ln.  BERNERS 
Hnon  Ixvi.  229  Gerames.  .parceyued  anone  that  the  mater 
was  lyke  to  go  euyll.     1535  COVERDALE  Dent,  v,  16  That  it 
maye  go  well  with  the  in  the  londe,  which  the  Lorde  thy 
God  shall  geue  the,    1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  in.  H.  98  How 
goes  the  World  with  thee  ?   1625  HURGES  Pcrs,  Tithes  36  We 
know  how  it  went  with   Israel  when    there  was  no   King 
among  them.      1663-4  PEPYS  Diary  2  Mar.,  He  believes 
that    things    will    go   very   high    against    the    Chancellor. 
i    1711  STEELE  Sfed.  No.  49  F  6  When  EubuUts  seems  to  inti- 
mate  that  Things  go  well.     1764  REID  Let.  Wks.  I.  40/2 
After  I  have  given  you  so  full  an  account  of  my  own  state, 
|    spiritual    and    temporal,  how  goes    it  with    you  f      1820 
I    Examiner  No.  627.  249/2  His  partizans  seeing  how  things 
were  going.    1871,8.  BUTLER  Erewhon  ix.  73  It  would  have 

?one  hardly  with  him.     1885  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  C.  Kirk- 
ind  III.  vii.  241  All  went  merry  as  a  wedding-bell.     1889 
\    '  B.W.  D.'  &  •  CAVENDISH  '  Whist  w.  $  without  Perception 
46  The  hand  went  so  strangely  that  I  couldn't  possibly  tell. 
b.  Of  a  contest,  war,  also  a  vote,  an  election : 
j   To  issue,  or  result  in  some  specified  manner.    Said 
also  of  a  constituency  in  respect  of  its  vote,  or  of 
j   a  politician  in  respect  of  his  decision  to  support 
>   one  side  or  the  other;   colloq.  often  with  an  ad- 
jectival complement. 

1597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Com}!.  113  On  this  side  the  verdict 
went.    1597  BACON  Col.  Good  4-  Evil  (Arb.)  140  So  in  many 
Armies,  i?  the  matter  should  be  tryed  by  duell  betweene  two 
Champions,  the  victory  should  go  on  one  side,  and  yet  If 
it  be  tried  by  the  grosse,  it  would  go  of  the  other  side. 
1610  in  O/.  <$•  Times  Jas.  1  (1848)  I.  120  The  greatest  voice 
!    goeth  for  my  Lord  of  Southampton.    i68a  DRYDEN  Medal 
Ep.  Whigs  A  ^b,  When  a  Vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
goes  on  your  side.    1711  ARBUTHNOT  JohnBvll\\.  vii.  (Arb.) 
;    653  Sometimes  they  were  like  to  pull  John  over :  then  it 
:    went,  all  of  a  sudden,  again  on  John's  side.   1781  Hist,  Eur. 
I    in  Ann.  Reg.  142/1  The  elections  went  much  in  favour  of 
i    the  court.      1849  Taifs  Mag.  XVI.  94/1  The  war.  .went 
i    favourably  to  the  Cavaliers.     1887  PROCTOR  Americanisms 
',    in  Knowledge  Dec.  28  s.v.,  A  State  is  said  to  go  Demo- 
cratic, or  to  go  Republican,  when  it  votes  for  one  or  the 
other  cause  after  being  for  a  time  doubtful,  or  on  the  other 
side.    1889  Sat.  Rev.  23  Nov.  589/2  Marlborough  was  by  no 
means  unlikely  to  have  gone  Jacobite  after  all.     1890  Ibid. 
22   Feb.  213/2  The  constituency  has   alternately  '  gone ' 
Gladstonian  and  Tory.     1890  T.  F.  TOUT  Hist,  Eng.  52 
A  general  election  went  decidedly  against  him. 

O.  To  take   its   course;    esp.   in   phrase   to  let 
{judgement^  etc.)  go  by  default. 

itoo  Examiner  No.  622.  171/1  The  defendant  had  let  judg- 
ment go  by  default.    1890001.  Rev.  18  Oct.  444/1  The  corn- 


porters'  case  has  practically  gone  by  default.     1893  Boston 
(Mass.)  Jml.  5  Nov.  12/7  The 
election  go  by  default. 


. 
Tillmanites  will  .  .  let  the 


d.  What  has  gone  of—  ?,  What  is  gone  with  —  ? 
-  '  What  has  become  of  —  ?  '  or  '  What  is  the 
matter  with  —  ?  '  (Cf.  COME  v.  41  b.) 

1771  MRS.  J.  HARRIS  in  Lett,  ist  Eart  Malmesbury  (1870) 
I.  235  He  started  and  asked  what  was  gone  of  all  the  com- 
pany, and  begged  to  be  conducted  to  them.  1803  S.  PEGGF. 
Aimed.  Eng.  Lang.  239  The  London  expression  of  enquiry 
i  after  any  body  is  What  is  gone  with  such  a  one  ?  '  1814 
LAMB  Lett.  (1837)  I.  332  What  has  gone  of.  .  M  -  and  his 
gos-lettuces  ?  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  \.  vi,  What's  gone 
with  that  boy?  1875  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Katerfelto  xxx. 
(1876)  339  Nobody  in  Porlock  ever  knew  what  was  gone 
with  him.  1883  B.  HARTE  Flip  v,  What's  gone  with  ye? 
19.  Of  a  performance,  ceremony,  etc.  :  To  pro- 
ceed in  a  specified  manner  with  regard  to  degree 
of  success  ;  to  be  gone  through  well,  badly,  etc. 

1665-6  PEPYS  Diary  23  Feb.,  Teaching  her  my  song  of 

j    '  Beauty  retire  ',  which  she  sings  and  makes  go  most  rarely. 

;    1745  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  ciii.  284  He  tells  me  that  your 

i    Greek  grammar  goes  pretty  well.     1890  Sat.  Rev.  20  Dec. 

I    709/2  The  Adelphi  never  seems  to  us  to  go  quite  so  well  as 

the  Andria.     1893  Eng.  lllustr.  Mag.  IX.  449  The  annual 

dinner  .  .  never  goes  better  than  when  he  is  in  the  chair. 

b.  To   be   successful,  meet   with  applause   or 
support.     (Cf.  go  down,  78  g.) 
174*  FIELDING  J.  Andrews  n.  xvii,  You  must  not  tip  us 
' 


tiic     iriivciici   ,     it    wvii  L    gu    iicre.        xowv    rwvtsi.     \.>ptiiivn 

13  Jan.  51/1  His  London  street-railway  scheme  didn't  go. 

1891  E.  PHILLPOTTS  Folly  fy  Fresh  Air  xij.  192  He. .always 

found  a  banjo  to  'go'  better  than  anything.     189*  H.  LE 

.    CARON  25  Y.  Secret  Service  (1893)  132  The  paper  . .  caught 

j    the  public  fancy  and '  went '  amazingly.    1893.  Sketch  15  Feb. 

i     170/1  It  became  evident  from  an  early  point  in  the  play  that 

1    it  would  '  go  '.     1893  Daily  News  26  June  2/5  If  only  the 

r    manufactured  iron  trade  can  be  got  to  'go ',  then  there  is 

every  probability  of  the  revival  being  sustained. 

U  20.    That  goes   without  saying  =  *  that  is  a 
matter  of  course ' ;  transl.  of  F.  cela  va  sans  dire. 
1878  Scribner's  Mag.  XVI.  397/2  That  goes  without  saying. 
1897  Literature  27  Nov.  185/2  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  books  are  not  ordinary  ones. 

II.  Uses  in  which  movement/rim  a  place  is  the 
primary  notion. 

21.  To  move  away,  depart,  leave  a  place.  Const. 
from,  -\of.  See  also^v  away  (73  below). 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xiv.  31  Arisao,  uton  gan  heonon. 
a  i«5  [see  A  2  a],  a  1300  [see  A  t  a),  c  1300  Beket  1114  in 
S.  E.  Leg.  (1887)  138  Fram  Norehamptone  bar  he  code  for  holi 
churche  to  fi^te.  ciyoSirTristr.  331  Rohand  toke  leue  to 
ga  His  sones  he  cleped  oway.  c  13*5  Cursor  M.  App.  n.  730 
Off  fyue  J»usand  was  J?er  none,  that  my?!  of  fc>at  stede  gone. 
a  1400  -50  A  lexander  4008  Quen  ^e  gouernoure  is  gane  ^an  is 
be  gomes  wast  id.  c  1450  Merlin  142  Lete  vs  gon.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  3  Now  lell  me  or  ^e  ga.  1535 


GO. 

COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xxx.  22  Let  euery  man  take  his  wife  & 
his  children  and  be  goynge.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  II.  i.  122 
No,  no,  hee's  gone.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1237  Go,  baffled 
coward,  lest  I  run  upon  thee.  1894  S.  J.  WEYMAN  Under 
Red  Role  iv,  Turning  sharply  to  the  right,  [she]  was  in  an 
instant  gone  from  sight.  1897  FL.  MARRYAT  Bhod^  Vain- 
fire  xii,  I  couldn't  let  you  go  without  saying  how  grieved . . 
I  am. 

b.  with  cognate  ace.   To  go  one's  way,  etc. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  v.  14  He  . .  jode  his  way.  1481 
CAXTON  Reynard  xi.  (Arb.)  25  The  vytayller.  .was  goon  his 
way.  "535  COVERDALE  Judith  viii.  34  Go  thy  waye  in  peace. 
1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  i.  vi.  Wks.  (1847)  39/2>  I  willingly 
depart,  I  go  my  ways.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  n.  xxviii, 
Now  go  thy  way,  Abdaldar  ! 

c.  Jig.,  esp.  in  to  go  from  one's  word,  etc.     (Cf. 
go  tack,  74  c.) 

1530  PALSGR.  571/2,  I  go  from  a  thynge,  I  denye  a  thing 
that  I  have  ones  sayd,^V  desaiioite.  1611  BIBLE  i  Mace.  ii. 
22  We  will  not  hearken  to  the  kings  words,  to  goe  from  our 
religion,  either  on  the  right  hand,  or  the  left.  1726-31 
TINDAL  Rapin's  Hist.  Eng.  (1743)  II.  xvn.  114  To  give  her 
a  pretence  to  go  from  her  word.  1888  F.  BARRETT  Lady 
Biddy  Fane  III.  liv.  104  They  had  given  their  promise  to 
do  so,  and  would  not  go  from  their  word. 

f  d.  Used  in  imp.  as  a  rebuke  or  remonstrance. 
(Cf.  COMB  v.  33  ;  also  go  along,  72  a,  go  on,  84  j.) 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  tf  Jul.  i.  v.  88  You  are  a  Princox,  goe. 
1599  —  Hen.  V,  v.  i.  73  Go,  go,  you  are  a  counterfeit 
cowardly  Knaue. 

e.  To  let  go  (see  LET  v.). 

22.  To  begin  to  move  from  a  given  point  or  state, 
to  begin  any  action ;  esp.  in  imperative  go  !,  said 
by  the  starter  in  a  race,  etc.  Of  an  explosive  =  to 
go  off  (see  83  c) ;  also  fig.  HERE  goes,  THERE 
goes,  TOUCH  and  go :  see  these  words,  from  the 
word  Go :  from  the  start,  from  the  very  beginning 


£1386  [see  A  sea].  1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb. 
iv.(is86)  181  That  when  they  [bees]  are  ready  to  flie,  or  going, 
they  make  a  great  humming,  1820  Examiner  No.  641.  473/2 
The  Revolution  in  Spain  has  been  succeeded  by  a  Revolu- 
tion in  Naples.  We  thought  that  Prussia  would  go  next.  1837 
DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  Hear  the  company — fiddles  tuning — now 
the  harp — there  they  go  !  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit.^ 
Co  t  A  word  sometimes  given  when  all  is  ready  for  a  launch 
of  a  vessel  from  the  stocks.  1885  H  DWELLS  Silas  Lapham 
(1891)  I.  82  He  was  a  drag  and  a  brake  on  me  from  the  word 
Go.  1892  Field  2  Apr.  479/3  On  the  word  'to  go  *  being 
given  Oxford  started  well.  Joid.t  Opposite  there  Mr.  D.  H. 
McLean  gave  the  word  go. 

23.  In  conjunction  with  adjs.  having  a  negative 
sense,  as  quit,  unpunished,  unrewarded^  etc.  where 
the  original  sense  is  that  of  leaving  a  court  of  jus- 
tice or  the  like,  but  passing  now  into  that  of  con- 
tinuing in  a  specified  state  (cf.  sense  7).     To  go 

free  (see  FREE  a.  5). 

a  xai5  St.  Marker.  18  Hit  were  J>i  gein  bet  tu  be  gest  un- 
blescet.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6713  (Go tt.)  J?e  bestis  lauerd  sal  ga 
[Trin.  go]  quite  Of  alkines  chalange  and  wite.  1484  CAXTON 
Fables  o/Alfonce  iii,  The  trouthe  was  knowen  wherforethe 
poure  man  went  quyte.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  242  Wit 
shall  not  goe  vn-rewarded  while  I  am  King  of  this  Country. 
1820  Examiner  No.  655.  699/2  The  only  method  ..  is  to  let 
all  opinions  go  free.  1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  in.  i.  4 
Such  forays  usually  went  unpunished.  1888  G.  GISSING  Lifers 
Morning  I.  ii.  72  Her  worldly  tastes  did  not  go  altogether 
ungratined. 

24.  To  pass  or  be  disposed  of  by  sale.     Const. 
at,  for  (so  much) ;    also  to  go  cheap.      In  auc- 
tioneers' phraseology  Going!  —  on  the  point  of 
being  sold  !     Gone  I  =  sold  ! 

c  1430  Freemasonry  92  Pay  thy  felows  after  the  coste,  As 
vytaylys  goth  thenne.  1549  LATIMER  ist  Serm,  bef,  Ediv. 
VI  (Arb.)  39  For  that  herebefore  went  for  .xx.  or  .xl.  pound 
by  yere.  .now  is  it  let  for  .1.  or  a  .C.  pound  by  yeare.  1677 
YARRANTON  Engl.  Improv.  21  Twenty  years  purchase,  which 
they  will  go  at,  and  much  more.  1754  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1857) 
II.  412, 1  can't  conclude  my  letter  without  telling  you  what  an 
escape  I  had  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Mead's  library,  which  goes  ex- 
tremely dear.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  iv.i.(i782Dublin) 
41  I'll  knock  'em  down  at  forty  pounds.  Going — going — 
gone.  1803  Pic  Nic  No.  13  (1806)  II.  227  When  any  article 
under  sale  was  going  for  less  than  its  appointed  value. 
1814  MOORE  Sale  of  Tools  ii,  Once,  twice,  going,  going, 
thrice,  gone  1 — it  is  yours,  sir.  1862  Temple  Bar  VI.  414 
Going  at  four  pounds  fifteen,  if  there  is  no  advance.  1881 
A.  LANG  Library  i.  19  The  bidders  are  professionals,  in 
a  league  to  let  the  volumes  go  cheap. 

fb.  Phrase.  He  goes  for  my  money  —  'he's  the 
man  for  me '.  Obs. 

1549  LATIMER  Ploughers  (Arb.)  38  Amonge  al  the  packe 
of  them  that  haue  cure  the  Deuil  shall  go  for  my  money. 
1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  15  He  goes  for  my  money. 

26.  Of  money :  To  be  parted  with,  to  disappear, 
be  expended  or  spent.  Const,  in. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xx.  75  And  that  goth  mor  for  hus 

__  _*jn  _•     _  •_!_  __i_-  ,i_ i     __  i  ..        ..     »    j~i 


ix.  163,  I  should  make  the  money  go. 

f  b.  To  be  paid  out  oftht  revenues  of.  Obs. 
1487  Paston  Lett.  No.  893  III.  331  [It]  was  the  will  of 
her  husbonde  that  the  annuyte  schulde  go  oute  of  the  seide 
maner  of  Swaynesthorpe.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  n 
The  seld  annucll  rentes  appoynted  to  be  goyng  out  of  the 
seid  Maners. 

26.  To  be  given  up,  relinquished,  or  sacrificed, 
t  Also,  to  be  forfeited. 

a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time\\.  55  If  any  person  suffered  in 
England  on  the  account  of  the  letters  betrayed  by  him, 
VOL.  IV. 
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his  head  should  go  for  it.  1831  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  in  Rec. 
Girlhood  (1878)  III.  196  The  house  must  go,  the  carriage 
must  go,  the  horses  must  go,  and  yet  [etc.].  1850  Tail's 
Mag.  XVII.  659/2,  I  have  parted  with  . .  everything  except 
my  marriage-ring,  and  it  must  go  next.  1890  Jml.  Educ. 
r  June  297/2  Greek,  not  being  a  primary  subject,  must  go, 
except  for  the  classical  specialist. 

27.  To  cease  to  exist  or  to  be  present;   to  be 
taken  away,  lost,  or  consumed ;  to  come  to  an  end, 
be  abolished. 

c  1200  [see  A.  8  a],  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xx.  6r  Al 
goth  bote  Codes  wille.  £1375  Layfolks'  Mass-bk.  137  Til 
his  parchemyn  was  al  gon.  c  1450  Golagros  %  Gaw.  36  All 
thair  vittalis  was  gone.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  in.  ii.  73  Take 
his  bottle  from  him;  When  that's  gone,  He  [etc.],  lyjs 
Jvniiis  Lett.  Ixviii.  335  The  reputation  you  pretend  to  is 
gone  for  ever.  1857  BUCKLE  Civitiz.  I.  xiii.  717  All  its  inde- 
pendence was  gone.  1883  BLACK  Yolande  II.  xiv.  255  One 
of  the  results  of  using  those,  .drugs  is,  that  the  will  entirely 
goes.  1885  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  C.  Kirkland  I.  vi.  168  Some- 
times the  eyesight  goes  for  ever.  1892  Sat.  Rev.  5  Nov.  527/2 
The  Bishop's  veto,  of  course,  is  to  go.. The  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  are  to  go  too. 
b.  Cricket.  Of  a  wicket :  To  be  '  lost '. 

1890  Field  10  May  672/3  The  next  three  wickets  went 
before  anything  had  been  added  to  the  score. 

28.  To  '  depart  this  life',  die. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  44  Wherof  the  worlde  ensample  fette 
May  after  this,  whan  1  am  go.  1416  AUDELAY  Poems  9  Do 
for  joure  self  ore  je  gone.  1535  COVERDALK  Job  xxxvi.  12 
They  shall  go  thorow  the  swearde,  &  perish  or  euer  they 
be  awarre.  «z  1610  HEALEY  Epictetus*  Man,  (1636)  46  Thy 
neighbours  wife  . .  dyeth.  Every  one  can  say,  Why  !  wee 
are  all  mortall ; . .  but  when  his  owne  goes,  then  (etc.].  1708 
PRIOR  Turtle  $  Sp.  375  We're  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow. 1830  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  in  Rec.  Girlhood  (1878) 
II.  iii.  89  Have  I  lived  to  see  him  go  before  me  !  1850 
Tail's  Mag.  XVII.  722/2  Your  brother's  gone— died  half- 
an-hour  ago. 

b.  In  many  phrases  signifying  '  to  die',  some  of 
which  are  of  Biblical  or  religious  origin,  as  to  go 
the  way  of  all  the  earth  (i  Kings  ii.  2,  Josh.  xxii. 
14,  often  misquoted  to  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  of  all 
living),  to  go  to  a  better  world,  to  one's  of  count,  to 
one's  own  place,  etc. ;  while  others  are  jocular  or 
slang,  as  to  go  aloft,  off  the  hooks,  off  the  stocks,  to 
(the)  pot,  etc.  (see  the  accompanying  words). 

29.  To  fail,  give  way ;  to  succumb  to  pressure, 
strain,  or  any  deteriorating  influence. 

a.  Of  a  material  object :  To  break,  also  to  break 
with  noise,  to  crack  ;  to  wear  (in  or  into  holes). 

1798  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  III.  20  About  half- 
past  three  the  foremast  went  in  three  places.  1840  R.  H. 
DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxxiii.  125  We  looked  every  moment  to 
see  something  go.  1867  Judy  i  May  5/2  It  [a  window] 
wasn't  cracked ..  that  morning,  and  she  thought  she  heard 
it  go  when  she  was  over  the  way.  1883  FENN  Middy  4- 
Ensign  xiii.  74  Your  major  split  some  stitches  somewhere, 
for  I  heard  them  go.  1891  Cassetfs  Mei%.  July  469/2  His 
jerseys  go  into  holes,  and  his  flannels  shrink.  1891  Field 
15  Oct.  579/3  Sacks  split  or  go  in  holes. 

b.  To  faint,  become  unconscious.     (Perh.  with 
mixed  notion  of^B  off,  go  to  sleep.) 

1768  GOLDSM.  Good-n.  Man  V.  Wks.  (Globe)  637/2  Help, 
she's  going,  give  her  air. 

c.  Of  a  crop,  etc. :  To  be  attacked  by  disease  or 
decay. 

1735-40  DYCHE  &  PARDON  Diet,,  Going  ..  also  a  term 
applied  to  liquor,  meat,  &c.  when  it  is  perishing  or  spoiling. 
1855  LD.  HOUGHTON  in  Life  (1891)  I.  xi.  516  The  crop 
good,  but  the  potatoes,  .going  everywhere. 

d.  Of  living  beings,  their  organs  or  faculties : 
To  fail,  decline,  give  way,  break  down. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  iv.  F  3  You  see  that  my  lord 
archbishop  is  going  very  fast.  1890  Daily  News  17  Nov. 
7/2  His  [a  pugilist's]  legs  had  gone,  and  he  had  been  over- 
trained. 189*  Sat.  Rev.  g  Jan.  41/1  Omnibus-horses  gener- 
ally go  first  in  the  loins.  1892  Chamb.  Jrnl.  6  Aug.  509/2 
I  could  feel  my  brain  going. 

III.  Uses  in  which  the  prominent  notion  is  that 
of  the  destination  or  direction.  Here  the  verb  is 
distinguished  from  COME  by  the  implication  that 
the  movement  is  not  towards  the  speaker,  or  the 
person  whose  point  of  view  he  for  the  moment 
assumes. 

*  of  self-originated  movement  or  action. 

SO.  To  move,  take  one's  way,  pass,  or  proceed 
to  or  towards  a  place,  into  the  presence  of  a  person, 
or  in  a  specified  direction.  Const,  to,  towards, 
into,  or  with  any  prep,  or  adv.  indicative  of  motion 
whither. 

971  (see  A  3  a//.],  r  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxiv.  38  OS 
|>one  daeg  |>e  noe  on  t»a  earce  code,  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  229 
Heo  5ede  "to  J>an  iudeiscan  folce.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  3 
C'oS  [printed  God]  in  bane  castel  bet  is  on^ein  eou.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  128  t>cos  eoden  into  ancre  huse  ase  dude  Saul  into 
hole,  a  1300  [see  Asa),  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4537  '  Ga  to  be 
prisun',  said  be  king.  £1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  45  Who 
euere  of  freris.  .wilen  goon  among  sarasyns^  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  in.  168  Mede.  .graunteth  to  go  with  a  good  wille 
To  Londoun.  n  1400-50  Alexander  2111  [He]  to  be  place 

foys.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  120  She  went  vnto  the 
inge  and . .  made  pees  betwene  the  kinge  and  her  husbonde. 
1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  in.  i.  388  Must  1  goe  to  him?  1598-9 
E.  FORDE  Parismus  11.  (1636)  229  And  the  Judges  gone  to  the 
Dungeon  to  bring  forth  the  Prisoner.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  i. 
Ixxvii,  To  the  Christian  Duke  by  heapes  they  gone.  1665 
PEPYS  Diary  17  Apr.,  That  he  do  appoint  a  fleet  to  go  to 
the  Northward.  1897  FL.  MARRYAT  Blood  Vampire  xv, 
The  Baron.. turned  round  to  go  downstairs. 
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b.  To  go  to  Jericho,  Bath,  Hong  Kong,  Putney, 
etc. :  used  imperatively  or  optatively  to  imply  that 
one  desires  to  see  no  more  of  a  person,  or  does  not 
care  what  becomes  of  him.  Similarly  to  go  to 
Halifax  (for  which  see  GIBBET). 

1648  Mercurivs  A  jilicus  Nos.  7-9.  5  Let  them  all  goe  to 
Jericho,  And  n'ere  be  seen  againe.  1669  Defos.  Cast.  York 
(Surtees)  165  Sirrah  !  goe  to  Hallifax.  1758  A.  MURPHY 
Upholsterer  11.  (1763)  33  He  may  go  to  Jericho  for  what  I 
cares.  1857  TROLLOPE  Three  Clerks  xxvii,  '  She  may  go  to 
Hong-Kong  for  me'.  1850  THACKERAY  Virgin,  xvi,  'She 
may  go  to  Tunbridge,  or  she  may  go  to  Bath,  or  she  may 
go  to  Jericho  for  me  '. 

o.  transf.  Of  a  road,  passage,  door,  etc. :  To 
'  lead  '  to,  into,  etc. 

13..  K.  Alis.  6250  He.. dude  perforce  stoppe  the  pas, 
That  goth  fro  Taracounteto  Capias,  a  1533  LD.  BERNF.RS 
Huon  Ixvi.  228  This  other  way  goeth  to  Rome.  1583  HOLLY- 
BAND  Catttpo  di  Fior  80  Can  you  set  vs  in  the  waye,  that 
goeth  to  Philopons  scnoole?  11586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  ill. 
(1633)  245  Follow  him  through  the  door  that  goes  into  the 
garden.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  xviii,  Their  Men.  .secur'd 
.  .the  Scuttle  which  went  down  into  the  Cook-Room.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  \\\,  x,  Which  way  goes  to  Bristol. 

31.  With  implication  of  an  additional  meaning. 

a.  The  place  mentioned  as  the  destination  is 
often  intended  to  include,  or  simply  stand  for, 
what  is  done  there  ;  as  in  to  go  to  the  BALL,  to  BED 
(also  to  go  into,  to  bed  to),  to  CHURCH,  to  COCJBT, 
to  GRASS,  to  MARKET,  to  PRESS,  to  SCHOOL,  to 
STOOL,  etc.  (see  these  words). 

b.  Of  female  animals  (occas.  of  male)  :  To  go  to 
(the)  bull,  cow,  horse,  etc.  =  to  copulate  with. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  n.  (1586)  117  What  age 
doe  you  thinke  best  for  the  Mare  to  go  to  the  horse.  Ibid. 
ill.  129  The  time  for  going  to  Bull,  some  take  to  be  best  _in 


foole. .  Was  dull,  and  long,  ere  shee  would  goe  to  man. 

c.  In  some  contexts,  to  go  to  a  place  is  used  to 
imply  the  additional  notion  of  entering  on  a  mode 
of  life,  employment,  or  the  like,  which  is  associated 
with  it;  e.g.  in  to  go  to  college,  to  the  university, 
to  prison,  etc.     To  go  to  the  bar:    to  become  a 
barrister.    To  go  f  on  the  highway  (or  t  the  road}, 
on  the  stage,  on  the  streets :  to  become  a  highway- 
man, an  actor,  a  prostitute. 

1717  BOYER  Fr.  Diet.  s.  v.,  To  go  upon  the  Highway  (to 
be  a  High-way  man).  «i745SwiFT Direct.  Servants  Vfks. 
(1869)  569/2,  I  ..advise  you  to  go  upon  the  road  ..  the 
only  post  of  honour  left  you.  1849  Tail's  Mag.  XVI.  37/1,  I 
should  have  bid  adieu  to  the  Muses,  and  gone  to  the  bar. 
1883  D.  C.  MURRAY  Gate  of  Sea  I.  v.  138  She  had  gone 
upon  the  stage,  .to  make  bread  for  herself.  1891  Review  of 
Rev,i$  Sept.  299/1  Few  of  the  working  women  proper  go 
upon  the  streets.  1897  HALL  CAINE  Christian  xi,  Drake 
had  gone  to  Harrow  and  thence  to  Oxford. 

d.  To  go  to  sea :  to  go  a  voyage ;   also  (more 
usually)  to  become  a  sailor.    Of  rigging :  To  be 
carried  adrift. 

1599  MASSINCER,  etc.  Old  Lawv.i,  She's  going  to  sea— 
your  grace  knows  whither  better  than  I  do.  16*4-5  PEPYS 
Diary  8  Mar.,  He  was  to  go  to  sea  in  her.  1770  NELSON 
in  Southey  Life  (1813)  I.  4,  I  should  like  to  go  to  sea  with 
uncle  Maurice.  1857  S.  P.  HALL  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag. 
(1858)  V.  12  The  spare  lower  yard  started  from  its  lashings 
.  .and  went  to  sea. 

32.  Instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  place  of 
destination,  the  purpose  or  motive  of  going  is  often 
indicated.  This  may  be  expressed  in  various  ways : 

a.  by  the  simple  inf.    Now  arch,  and  dial. 

Go  look  I  used  to  convey  a  contemptuous  refusal  to  answer 
a  question  (obs .  exc.  dial. ',  common  in  Derbyshire). 

Beowulf  [see  A  3  a].  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  433  Ga 
purches  land  quhar  euir  he  may.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Ship- 
man's  T,  223  Lat  vs  heere  a  messe  and  go  we  dyne,  a  1400- 
50  [see  Aady].  c  \qj$Rauf  Coilyanyi  Gatakhim  be  the 
hand.  1541-5  BRINKLOW  Lament.  (1874)  111  That  I  shulde 
go  pour  out  my  vyces  in  the  eare  of  an  vnlearned  buzarde. 
1591  SPENSER  Teares  Muses  398  Now  thou  maist  go  pack. 
1602  Narcissus  (1893)  87  Come,  daunce  vs  a  morrice,  or  els 
goe  sell  fishe.  a  16*5  FLETCHER  Mad  Lover  n.  i,  There's 
the  old  signe  of  Memnon  :  where  the  soule  is  You  may  go 
look.  1668  HOWE  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  199  We  mighte 
as  well  go  preach  to  devils.  1714  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier 
(1840)  71,  I  bid  him  go  take  care  of  his  . .  things.  1795 
Ann.  Agric.  XXIII.  315  Nor  does  the  drilled  corn,  .go  lie 
(as  the  farmer  calls  it)  so  readily  as  the  broad-cast.  1813 
JANE  AUSTEN  Lett.  (1884)  II.  216  Your  Streatham  and  my 
Bookham  may  go  hang.  1831  S.  LOVER  Paddy  the  Piper, 
Leg.  tt  Star.  Irel.  151  There  s  an  iligant  lock  o'  straw,  that 
you  may  go  sleep  in.  1849  Tail's  Mag.  XVI.  170/1  Go 
hire  the  needful  workmen.  1890  Eng.  fllustr.  Mag.  Sept. 
888  As  to  a  hauberk  I  must  needs  go  lack  ;  for  I  could  not 
come  by  it. 

b.  by  the  inf.  with  to. 

For  weakened  senses  of  this  construction  in  which  the 
notion  of  movement  in  space  is  lost,  see  34  b,  c. 

A  ing  Ancr.  R.  10  pet  beoS,  alse  he  seide,  be  goo  to 
helpen  widewen.  a  1300  [see  Azb],  c  1470  HARDING 
Citron,  ix.  ii,  He  bidden  was  to  ga  To  helpe  the  kyng 
Euandre.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  225  Our  dinner 
done,  and  he  not  comming  thither  1  went  to  seek  him. 
1817  BYRON  Bepfo  xl,  Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to 
call.  1879  EDNA  LYALL  Won  by  Waiting  xiv,  Esperance . . 
went  to  dress  for  dinner, 

c.  by  and  with  a  co-ordinated  verb.     In  the 
modern  colloquial  use  of  this  combination  the  force 
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of  go  is  very  much  weakened  or  disappears  alto- 
gether. In  the  positive  imperative  go  is  often 
nearly  redundant  (cf.  L.  i  tunic,  et .  . .) ;  otherwise, 
to  go  and  (do  something)  =  '  to  be  so  foolish,  un- 
reasonable, or  unlucky  as  to  —  '.  So  in  the  vulgar 
phrase  (/  have,  he  has,  etc.)  been  and  gone  and 
(done  so  and  so). 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosf.  Matt.  ix.  13  Ga3  soSlice  and  leornixeab 
[Vulg.  euntcs  auttm  discite]  hwaet  is  [etc.],  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  7519  Gaes  and  fottes  me  in  hij  Mine  aun  armur. 
£1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  385  Men  schulen  fle  to  heven 
wijwuten  peyne  if  ^i  wolden  goo  and  slee  . .  Cristen  men. 
£1430  LVDO.  Chichea.  ty  Bye.  in  Dodsl.  O.  PI.  XII.  335,  I 
ful  longe  may  gon  and  seeke  Or  I  can  fynde  a  good  repast. 
1538  SIR  T.  GRESHAM  in  H.  H.  Gibbs  Colloquy onCitrrency 
App.  6  Againste  all  wisdome  the  seyd  bishoppe  went  and 
vallewid  the  French  crowne  at  vj$.  \\d.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  ii.  iii.  31  Would'st  thou  haue  me  go  &  beg  my 
food,  a  1631  DONNE  Poems  (1650)  3  Goe  and  catch  a  fall- 
ing starre.  1755  H.  WALPOLE  Corr.  cclxvii.  (ed.  3)  III.  105 
Don't  go  and  imagine  that  £  1,200,000  was  all  Sunk  in  the 
gulph  of  Madame  Pompadour.  1815  Hovlston  Juvenile 
Tracts  vi.  Cork  Jacket  6  He  might  go  and  hang  himself 
for  all  they  cared.  1878  ScrUmer's  Mag.  XVI.  87/1  The 
fool  has  gone  and  got  married.  1891  Temple  Bar  Aug.  470 
That  I  should  actually  have  been  and  gone  and  told  him  so  ! 

d.  by  a  sb.  (governed  by  to,  and  often  without 
article)  denoting  an  action  that  is  to  be  performed, 
a  ceremony  at  which  one  is  to  be  present,  etc. 

Also  with  weakened  sense  in  to  go  to  SLEEP. 

c  1175  [see  A  2 ca].  ^1330  [see  Ascft].  c  1430  Hymns 
Virg.  (1867)  56  Seynt  iohun  . .  for  ihesus  loue  to  deep  gan 
goon,  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  ill.  578  Tyme  drayt  ny  to 
go  to  dyner.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill,  33  To  morow 
we  wyl  common  more :  let  us  go  to  supper,  a  i (86  SIDNEV 

n ,_•_ /_^__\ \IM ^l *_   _ii j 


soon  as  he  was  gone  to  rest.     1704  [see  A  2  a],    xl 

LVALL  Won  by  Waiting  xxix,  He  took  a  fancy  for  going  to 

the  afternoon  service  at  the  abbey. 

e.  by  the  vbl.  sb.  governed  by  a  ( =on ;  in  mod. 
use  frequently  omitted);  also  by  ordinary  sbs.  de- 
noting an  action,  governed  by  f  in,  an,  rarely  upon. 
Go  a  begging  (see  BEGGING  vbl.  sb.  a  b). 

1388  WYCLIF  Matt.  xxv.  14  A  man  that  goith  in  pilgrimage, 
clepide  hise  seruauntis  [etc.],  a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  409  The 
kyng  of  Sydon  an-huntyng  ys  gon.  1530  PALSGR.  570/1, 1  go 
a  foragyng. .  I  go  a  grasyng,as  a  horse  or  beest  dothe.  1561 
VERON  /nvoc.  Saints  83  Why . .  dydde  they  goe  a  gaddynge  to 
our  Ladye  of  Wilsdone.  1604  EDMONDS  Ooscrv.  Caesar's 
Comm.  65  Such  an  inconuenience,  as  might  make  him  repent 
for  going  a  birding.  1684  BUNVAN  filer,  n.  (1879)  192/9  The 
Women .  .that  called  at  his  House  as  they  were  going  on  Pil- 
grimage. 1766  GOLDSM.  yic.  W.  xx,  I  was  resolved  not  to  go 
sneaking  to  the  lower  professors.  Ibid,  xxx,  That  you  will 
permit . .  two  of  your  servants  to  go  upon  a  message.  1802-12 
BENTHAM  Rationale  Judic.  Eiiid.  v.  (1827)  214  The  plaintiff. . 
is  obliged  to  go  upon  the  hunt  for  other  witnesses.  1855 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV.  665  The  King  was  certainly 
going  a  hunting.  1888  Miss  F.  WARDEN  Witchof  Hills  I.  iv. 
76,  I  said  that  I  was  going  boar-hunting.  1897  FL.  MARRYAT 
Blood  f  ampire  iii,  Do  let  me  keep  her  [the  baby],  whilst 
nurse  goes  on  her  errand. 

f.  by  a  complementary  sb.,  denoting  the  function 
or  capacity  in  which  the  subject  is  to  be  employed. 
Obs.  exc.  in  to  go  apprentice  (now  rare],  and  to  go 
bail,  now  chiefly /£•.,  as  I  will  go  bail  (colloq.'  = 
'  I  will  be  bound ',  I  am  certain. 

i««S  PEPYS  Diary  6  Dec.,  My  Lord  Sandwich  goes  Em- 
bassador  to  Spayne  speedily.  1670  MARVELL  Corr.  cxli. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  314  The  King  ..  ordered  the  Lord  Barclay 
to  go  Lord  Lieutenant.  1707  HEARNE  Collect.  24  Jan 
(O.  H.  S.)  I.  321  He  went  Chaplain  to  the  Factory.  1768 
GOLDSM.  Good-n.  Mun  i,  It  was  but  last  week  he  went 
security  for  a  fellow  whose  face  he  scarce  knew.  1852 
THACKERAY  Esmond  n.  iv,  One  of  the  boys  'listed  ;  the 
other  had  gone  apprentice.  1884  RIDER  HAGGARD  Danvi 
lxxvi  He  won't  marry  her  now,  I'll  go  bail.  1890  Casselt's 
Mag.  July  470/2,  I  will  go  bail  for  your  character. 

33.  To  have  recourse,  refer,  appeal  to  'an  autho- 
rity, source  of  information,  etc.) ;  to  carry  one's 
case  to  or  before  (a  tribunal,  etc.).  f  Sometimes 
in  imp.  with  me  as  ethical  clative.  To  go  to  the 
country  (see  COUNTRY  6  b). 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  192  Who  so  gloseth  as  gylours 
don  go  me  to  the  same,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  93  Gob  more  to 
|>e  lawe  &  to  be  witnes.  igja  MORE  Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks. 
me  to  tlle  newe  'awc  ana  to  'hose  sacramentes 


,  •  •    — "   "  ,V  lv    *'       must    jiw   LU   .'iriMout-'  lor 

that.  1878  Scritner-s  Mag.  XV.  737/1  Why  does  not  this 
artist  go  to  nature?  1881  Philad.  Rec.  No.  3463.  4  When 
the  bar-tender  goes  before  a  jury  the  above  statement  evi- 
dently  will  be  his  defence.  1892  Sat.  Kev.  8  Oct.  410/2 
Sine  need  not  go  to  others  for  her  tons  mots. 

34.  To  turn  to,  betake  oneself  to  (an  employment 
or  occupation) ;  to  proceed  to  some  specified  course 
of  action ;  to  resort  to  some  specified  means  of 
attaining  one's  object.  To  go  to  blows  cuffs  law 
•war,  work,  etc.  (see  the  sbs.\ 
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note,  Two  of-  these  different  professions  having  disagreed, 
they  went  to  boxing.  1891  MARY  WILKINS  Humble  AV;«., 
etc.  277  He  had  rented  a  pretty  little  tenement  over  in  Rye, 
and  gone  to  housekeeping. 

f  b.  To  set  oneself,  attempt  to  (do  something). 

1661  STILLINGFL.  Or'tg.  Sacr.  i.  ii.  §  2  Nay,  he  goes  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Sanchoniathons  History  by  [etc.].  1776 
Maiden  Aunt  I.  55  But  mind  me,  Kmma,  if  you  go  to  slip 
out  of  the  room,  I'll  send  old  Harley  to  plague  you, 

c.  In  negative  or  hypothetical  contexts,  to  go 
(for}  to  (do  something)  is  vulgarly  used  for  :  (  To 
do  anything  so  improper  as  to  — ',  '  to  be  so 
foolish,  bold,  or  severe  as  to  — '. 

1751  FOOTE  Taste  n.  Wks.  1799  I.  22  Indeed  I  did  not  go 
to  do  it.  1708  T.  MORTON  Sect:  worth  Knmuing  \.  i.  6  Sure 
nobody  wou*d  go  to  kill  so  handsome  and  good  a  creature. 
1803  MARY  CHARLTON  Wife  *  Mistress  II.  59  A  non-natural 


woman,  to  go  to  leave  her  children.  Ibid.  II.  151  Who  would 

go  for  to  take  him  for  a  Lord's  son  ¥     1824  M 

Pin. 


1824  MRS.  CAMERON 

'Pink  Tippet  in.  16,  I  am  sure  she  would  not  go  to  tell  a 
He  of  any  body.  1890  MRS.  H.  WOOD  House  o/Hallitwll  1 1. 
xi.  293  'Dear  ma'am',  uttered  Nurse  Gill,  *  you'd  never  go 
to  suspect  her  ! ' 

35.  To  carry  one's  action  to  a  specified  point  of 
progress  or  completeness.  Const.  to\  also  with 
adv.  or  adverbial  phrase,  and  with  cognate  or  ad- 
verbial accusative,  as  in  to  go  the  LENGTH  of.  For 
many  phrases,  see  FAR,  NEAR,  NIGH. 

f  If  yon  go  to  that  = '  if  you  come  to  that.'  {He)  will  go 
far:  in  recent  journalistic  use,  said  of  an  author,  states- 
man, etc.,  to  imply  that  he  is  likely  to  achieve  great  things 
(=  F.  *'/  ira  loin). 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresback's  Huso.  \,  (1586)  21  In  Syria, 
where  they  cannot  goe  very  deepe,  they  use  . .  very  little 
Plowes.  1631  SHIRLEY  Love's  Cruelty  n.  ii.  (1640)  Dib, 
En.  Meere  trifles.  ///.  And  you  go  to  that,  Lady,  that 
which  you  part  withall  for  All  these  pleasures,  is  but  a 
trifle.  1681  FI.AVEL  Meth.  Grace  xxviii.  483  Death  need 
not  pull  and  hale ;  such  a  man  goes  halfway  to  meet  it. 
1689  T.  R.  View  Govt.  Europe  3  We  are  not  to  stick  at  the 
Letter,  but  go  to  the  foundation,  to  the  inside  and  essence 
of  things.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Una.  iv.  vi.  §  7  (182^)  446 
Unless  we  can  discover  their  natural  dependence,  which,  in 
their  primary  qualities,  we  can  go  but  a  very  little  way  in. 
1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  Love  11.  ii.  (ed.  2)  27  Well,  if  you 
go  to  that,  where  did  you  find  this  Bodkin?  1697  COLLIER 
JZss.  i.  (1703)  187  The  generality . .  want  either  force  or  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  the  bottom,  and  try  the  merits.  1757  FOOTK 
Author  Epil.,  Wks.  1790  1. 129  When  she's  quite  in  voice, 
she'll  go  to  C  !  1776  G.  SEHPLB  Building  in  Water  39  Even 
at  the  Depth  we  went  to  at  the  North  End.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  182  Having  gone  all  lengths  with  a  faction 
while  it  was  uppermost.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng. 
xlvii.  476  Stratford  really  went  some  way  towards  bringing 
his  scheme  to  pass. 

b.  esp.  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  an  offer 
or  a  concession  in  mercantile  or  other  negotia- 
tions. ^  To  go  /ess :  to  offer  or  accept  a  lower 
price  or  less  onerous  conditions,  take  less  extreme 
measures,  etc. 

x6a6  SHIRLEY  Maid's  Rev.  lit.  ii.  (1639)  E  iv,  We  can  pro- 
long life.  Arts.  And  kill  too,  can  you  not?  SA.  Oh  any 
that  will  goe  to  the  price.  163*  MASSINGER  Maid  of  Hon. 
in.  i,  It  is  too  little;  yet,  Since  you  haue  said  the  word, 
I  am  content,  But  will  not  goe  a  gazet  lesse.  c  1645  How  i  M, 
Lett,  (1650)  III.  xv.  27  The  Park-men t  persists  in  their  first 
Propositions,  and  will  go  nothing  less,  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT 
Hen.  F/// (1683)  418  It  was  objected ..  that  the  Law  having 
made  the  Offence  to  be  Death,  it  .was  not  safe  to  go  less. 
1*>59  J.  ARROWSMITH  Chain  Princ.  101  The  Sybils  books. . 
two  whereof  . .  were  purposely  cast  into  the  fire  ..  because 
Tarquin  would  not  go  to  the  price  of  them.  1704  N.  N. 
tr.  Boccalini's  Advts.  fr.  Parnassus  \.  92  Poor  Literati . . 
could  not  afford  to  go  the  Price  of  Better  Meat.  17*1  PERRV 
Daggenh.  Breach  30  Having  made  it  sure  that  no  Man  else 
would  go  below  him.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II. 
€5  Lewis  consented  to  go  as  high  as  twenty-five  thousand 
crowns.  189*  Strand  Mag.  IV.  294/2  The  price  was  higher 
than  she  cared  to  go  to. 

C.  In  various  phrases  with  the  general  sense  '  to 
share  equally  in  something ',  chiefly  with  adverbial 
accusative,  as  to  go  halves  (with},  formerly  also  f  to 
go  (another  person? $)  halves^  to  go  shares^  snacks^ 
snips  \  or  (cf.  32  f)  with  complementary  sb.  as  to  go 
sharert  mates t  partners.  (See  the  various  sbs.) 

d.  To  put  or  subject  oneself  to  (trouble,  expense). 

184*  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  III.  i.  18  The  tenant,  .went  to 
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have.  1596  SHAKS.  1 1  en.  W,  n.  iii.  35  Q,  I  could  diuide 
^  ^  ?,'-,f "  •  f°  '?  buffe'sl  for  moumg  such  a  dish  of 
25?  n  Illk  r  M  honourable  an  Action.  1611  [see  A  2  d  v] 
1678  BUTLER  /f»rf.  HI.  iii.  530  He  that  . .  goes  to  Law  to  be 
Rehev  d  Is  sillier  than  a  sottish  Chews.  1700  By-slander  70 


of  Satan  ix.  (1897)  98 
Ushers.,  go  to  the  trouble  of.  .giving  the  number  of  copies 
for  an  Edition. 

e.  trans,  ^on  the  analogy  of  cognate  accusa- 
tives). To  go  to  the  extent  of;  to  venture  as  far  as. 
To  go  the  whole  hog  (see  Hoc  1 1  b). 

1855  H.  GREELEY  i  Dec.  in  Grecley  on  Lincoln  80  He . . 
tells  everybody  he  b  connected  with  the  Tribune,  but 
doesn't  go  its  isms,  c  i88a  Comic  Song  '  West  End  Boys ' 
iii.  (Farmer),  Another  bitter  I  really  can't  go.  1883  '  MARK 
TWAIN'  Life  on  Mississ.  xliii.  390  There's  one  thing ..  which 
a  person  won't  take  in  pine  if  he  can  go  walnut ;  and  won't 
take  in  walnut  if  he  can  go  mahogany.  .That's  a  coffin. 

36.  trans.  To  risk,  adventure  (a  certain  sum),  to 
stake,  wager.  Also  obsol. ;  sometimes  with  indirect 
object.  To  go  better,  in  certain  card  games,  to  offer 
a  higher  stake  than  is  named  in  the  adversary's  chal- 
lenge. Also  to  go  one  better :  hence  often  Jig.  to 
outbid  or  outdo  somebody  else. 

i6oj  B.  JONSON  I'olpont  III.  v,  Like  your  wanton  gam'ster 
at  pnmero,  Whose  thought  had  Whisper'd  to  him,  not  goe 
lesse.  1671  MARVELL  Reh.  Transf.  i.  283  This  Gentleman 
would  always  go  half  a  Crown  with  me.  1768  GOI.DSM. 
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Good-n.  Man  m.  i,  Men  that  would  go  forty  guineas  on  a 
game  of  cribbage.  1855  DICKKNS  Dorrit  vi,  And  I'll  go 
another  seven  and  sixpence  to  name  which  is  the  heiplessest, 
the  unborn  babe  or  you.  1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold,  Butter- 
fly Prol.  ii.  ii  The  very  dice  on  the  counter  with  which  the 
bar-keeper  used  to  'go  '  the  miners  for  drinks.  1878  Scrib- 
ner's  Mag.  XV.  660/2  I'll  do  better  than  the  church.  I'll 
see  'em  that  and  go  one  better.  1879  *  CAVENDISH  '  Card 
Ess,, etc.  59  Each  that  stood  might  pass  or  make  the  rcnvi, 
that  is  go  better  again.  1886  MCCARTHY  &  MRS.  C.  PBAED 
Right  Honourable  I.  vii.  142  Our  fellows  wanted  to  be 
popular.  These  fellows  . .  want  to  go  one  better.  1890 
Temple  Bar  June  199  You  ought  to  go  on  the  zero. 

**  of  passive  movement ',  change  of state ',  etc. 

37.  To  be  carried,  moved,  impelled,  etc.  to,  to- 
wards a  place  or  person,  into  a  place,  etc.  lit.  and 

Jig.     To  go  /o  the  bottom  (see  BOTTOM  sb.  a). 

c  1050  ByrhtfertKs  Handboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  305 
&  on  bi.ssum  monSe  ga:8  seo  sunne  on  ban  tacn.  a  1300 
Metr.  Eng.  Psalter  xvii[i].  7  Mi  crie  in  his  sighte  in  eres 
yhode  euen.  \wa*Aycnl>.  206  Zuo  longe  gep  bet  pot  to 
pe  wetere,  £et  hit  comb  to-broke  bom.  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  u.  (1633)  162  His  old  blood  going  to  his  heart. 
1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  n.  i.  116  Being  ignorant  to  whom 
it  goes,  I  writ  at  randome.  1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  Bias  (1782) 
I.  156  This  very  day  I  met  two  of  them  going  to  their  long 
home.  1895  LORD  SHAND  in  I.aiv  Times  Rep.  LXXIII. 
637/2,  1  am  further  of  opinion  . .  that  there  was  evidence  of 
negligence  to  go  to  the  jury. 

D.  fig.  To  go  to  one's  heart ;  to  cause  one  great 
sorrow,  pity,  or  the  like. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  88,  I  trowe  hit  shold  not 
moche  goo  to  my  herte  so  that  another  dyde  it.  1687 
BURNET  Reply  to  Varillas  126  This  it  seems  went  to  his 
heart.  1694  F.  BRAGGE  Disc.  Parables  ix.  314  How  does 
every  rub  and  hindrance  go  to  their  very  heart.  1844 
Prater's  Mag.  XXX,  587/2  It  goes  to  my  heart  to  be  dis- 
united from  them.  1859  THACKERAY  Virgin,  xviii,  It  went 
to  my  heart  to  say  no  to  her.  1890  Murray's  Mag.  VII.  96 
The  look  of  sorrow .  .went  to  his  heart. 

38.  a.   (Chiefly  will  go>  but  also  in  indefinite 
present  tense.)    To  be  capable  of  passing,  to  find 
room  to  pass  into,  through,  etc.,  a  place.     Hence, 
of  a  number,  to  be  contained  (so  many  times)  in 
another   number;    also   impers.   ('won't  go')   in 
division  or  subtraction  (cf.  quots.  1856,  1890). 

1686  J.  SMITH  Of  Nat.  Time  39  Let  two  plain  and  flat 
plates  or  boards  ..  be  joyned  so  close  together  that  a  Six- 
pence may  but  just  go  between.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  18  Five  will  go  twelve  times  in  sixty. 
1856  Titati  Mag.  Dec.  408/1  Twelves  in  two  -  won't  go  ! 
Ibid.  499/1  Twelve  will  go  once  in  fourteen,  and  leave  two 
over.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  198  All  the 
good  we  can  find  about  him  will  go  into  a  very  few  words. 
1881  A.  LANG  Library  ii.  62  Elzevirs  . .  go  readily  into  the 
pocket.  1890  Universal  Rev.  15  July  445  Four  from  three 
won't  go— borrow  one. 

b.  To  be  usually  or  properly  put  into,  to  have 
its  proper  position  in  a  certain  place. 

17*9  SWITZER  Hydrost.  fy  Hydrant.  97  A  Brass  Pillar  . . 
having  a  Ball  at  the  Bottom  of  it,  that  goes  into  a  Socket. 
Mod.  This  box  goes  on  the  third  shelf  from  the  top. 

39.  To  pass  to  a  person ;  to  fall  to  his  lot ;  to 
be  allotted  or  awarded  to  him ;  to  pass  into  his 
hands,  into  his  pocket,  under  his  control,  etc. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  11.  iii.  129  Let  the  high  Office  and  the 
Honor  go  To  one  that  would  doe  thus.  1807  CRABBE  Par. 
Reg.  (1812)  I.  122  Nor  has  he  care  to  whom  his  wealth  shall 
go.  1840  Taifs  Mag.  XVI.  288/1  American  ships.. divide 
the  freights  which  formerly  went  to  the  British,  .shipowner. 
1850  Ibid.  XVII.  675/1  One  might  have  known  the  estate 
would  go  to  creditors.  1869  HUGHES  Alfred  Gt.  xiv.  168 
A  fine  of  120  shillings  (half  logo  to  the  king).  1878  Scribner's 
Mag.  XV.  638/2  The  money  I  had  saved  went  to  the  doctors. 
1890  Field  jo  May  687/1  The  first  and  second  prizes  went  to 
colts.  1890  T.  F.  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.  100  The  newly  enclosed 
land  nearly  all  went  to  the  big  landlords.  1891  Field  19 
Dec.  949/3  Both  games  going  to  Courtney. 

b.  Of  a  dignity,  an  estate,  office,  property,  etc. : 
To  pass  by  inheritance,  succession,  or  otherwise. 

1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  120  Where  an  estate  was 
devised  specifically,  and  was  afterwards  sold  by  the  testator 
by  a  contract  executory,  the  estate  went  from  the  devisee. 
1831  Society  I.  34  It  was  proved  it  la  large  estate]  should 
not  have  gone  in  the  female  line.  1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos 
Ser,  in.  vi.  55  The  dukedom  went  to  his  brother.  1879 
M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng.  xliii.  432  The  crown  was 
then  to  go  to  the  descendants  of  Henry's  younger  sister. 

40.  To  be  applied  or  appropriated  to  a  purpose. 
Const,  to,  towards ;  also  to  with  inf. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Huso,  i.  375  The  fislulose  &  softer  [stone] 
let  hit  goon  To  cover  with.  1688  BURNET  Lett.  State 
Italy  162  All  the  Revenue  goes  to  the  keeping  up  of  the 
Magnificence  of  the  Court.  1850  Taifs  Mag.  XVII.  718/1 
An  increase  of  yield  goes  all  to  the  amount  of  produce 
sold.  1867  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Ser,  ii.  III.  n.  549  Fees., 
do  not  go  towards  the  sustentation  of  the  school.  1889 
Macm.  Mag.  Dec.  126/1  The  capital ..  goes  to  swell  the 
profits  of  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil. 

41.  To  contribute  to  a  result;   to  be  amongst 
the  conditions  requisite  for  a  purpose ;  to  be  one 
of  the  constituent  elements  of  something.     Const, 
to,  towards ;  also  to  with  inf. 

1607  DONNE  Lett.  (1651)  141  Here  also  you  have  true 
businesse  and  many  quasi  negotia,  which  go  two  and  two  to 
a  businesse.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  903  The  Medicines  which 
goe  to  the  Ointments  are  so  strong,  that  [etc.].  1663 
GERBIER  Counsel  52  There  goeth  four  load  of  Sand,  which 
..cost  two  shillings  six  pence.  17..  SWIFT  To  Pope  (J.), 
Something  better  and  greater  than  high  birth  and  quality 
must  go  toward  acquiring  those  demonstrations  of  public 
esteem  and  love.  1755  Man  No.  26.  3  With  a  single  glance 
we  view  an  army,  without  attending  to  every  separate 
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soldier  that  goes  lo  compose  it.  1789  COWPER  Lett.  8  Aug., 
There  goes  more  to  the  composition  of  a  volume  than  many 
critics  imagine.  1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Guidi  6z  Count 
what  goes  To  making  up  a  Pope.  1870  NICHOLSON  Man. 
Zool.  (1880)  447  The  bones  which  go  to  form  the  head  and 
trunk.  i88a  J.  C.  MORISON  Macaulay  \  With  a  good  eye 
for  the  influences  which  go  to  the  formation  of  character. 
1890  Harpers  Mag.  May  961/2  Whole  gardens  of  roses  go 
to  one  drop  of  the  attar. 

f  b.  To  be  allotted  ns  proportionate  to.    Obs. 
1671  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.   (1691)  58  One  Horse  plows  10 
acres,  and  there  goes  i  Man  to  3  Horses. 

c.  To  amount  to,  be  equivalent  to. 
1841  Fraser's  Mag,  XXIII.  17  Sixteen  ounces  go  to  the 
avoirdupoise  pound.  1879  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  iv. 
xvii.  177  How  many  loaves  go  to  a  bushel  of  wheat.  1889 
PHILIPS  Si  WILLS  Fatal  Phrync  I.  iii.  54  Twenty-five 
francs  go  to  the  pound.  1890  Chamb.  Jrnl.  21  ^June  389/1 
'How  many  ..go  to  a  crew  with  you,  captain?'  1890 
Graphic  n  Oct.  407/2,  150  glasses  go  to  the  keg. 

42.  To  conduce,  tend  to ;  with  so.  or  v.  in  inf. 
t  Formerly   also,   to   have    an   object   or   result 
amounting  to. 

1781  /fist.  Europe  in  A  itn.  Keg.  46/1  An  attempt ..  which 
in  its  success  would  have  gone  to  the  destruction  of  him- 
self, his  party,  and  friends.  1804  TENNANT  Ititiian  Recr.  I. 
47  Fastidious  ideas  regarding  rank  . .  went  nearly  to  the 
exclusion  of  this  useful  set  of  men  from  the  society  of. . 
grandees.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  III.  vi.  i.  50  The 
bill,  therefore,  went  to  the  confiscation  of  the  whole  of  the 
Company's  property.  1820  Examiner  No.  634.  361/2 
[They]  would  also  go  to  account  for  much  of  the  personal 
violence.  1823  T.  JEFKERSON  Writ,  (1830)  IV.  385  Those 
geographical  schisms  which  go  immediately  to  a  separation. 
1833  New  Monthly  Mag.  IX.  244/1  It  [the  amendment]  went 
to  a  half  approval  of  the  conduct  of  ministers.  1850  Tail's 
Mag.  XVII.  375/1  Two  things  go  to  render  this  statement 
. .  worthless.  1889  Sat.  Rev.  14  Dec.  684/2  It  goes  to  show 
that  the  Dutch  are  not  the  equals  of  the  English. 

43.  To  attain,  reach,  extend ;  with  advb.  phrase 
indicating  the  point  aimed  at  or  attained.     Cf.  35. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1633)  19  His  love  was  not  so 
superficial!,  as  to  goe  no  further  than  the  skin.  1690  LOCKE 
Hum.  Und.  ii.  i.  §  19  No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go 
beyond  his  experience.  1707  FREIND  Peterborow's  Cond. 
Sp.  149,  I  think  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Modesty  could 
go  a  greater  length.  1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  233 
The  history  ..goes  very  far  back.  1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Apologia  182  My  memory  goes  to  this, — that  I  had  asked 
a  friend  [etc.].  1873  P.  V.  SMITH  Hist.  Eug.  Instit.  i.  ii.  48 
These  proceedings  did  not  go  to  the  length  of  treason.  1874 
DEUTSCH  Km.  362  But  the  difference  goes  still  further.  1885 
MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Chr.  Kirkland  I.  ii.  43  His  mathematics 
did  not  go  very  deep.  1891  Black  $  White  19  Nov.  580/1 
The  horns  go  to  great  lengths,  but  are  not  very  thick  at  base. 
b.  As  (or  so}  far  as  it  goes :  a  phrase  used  to 
limit  the  applicability  of  a  statement,  etc.,  or  the 
extent  or  efficiency  of  what  is  referred  to. 

[1410  Searchers  Verdicts  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  16  Als 
farre  als  thayre  syde  house  gas.]  1789  TWINING  Aristotle 
on  Poetry  (1812)  I.  10  The  resemblance  is,  indeed,  real,  as 
far  as  it  goes.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  508  The  case 
of  Martin  v.  Strachan  decided  this  case,  as  far  as  it  went.  1820 
Examiner  No.  65 1 . 632/1  He  has  a  real  notion  of  pleasantry, 
as  far  as  mere  pleasantry  goes.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First 
Princ.  ii.  i.  §  37  (1875)  132  We  make  a  statement,  true  as 
far  as  it  goes.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  130/1  The  poor 
law  system,  .is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  Socialism  pure  and  simple. 
C.  To  go  a  good,  great,  long,  short  -way  (to  or  to- 
wards) :  to  have  a  great,  little  effect ;  also,  to  have 
great  influence  with  (a  person). 

'  1697  COLLIER  [minor.  Stage  i.  (1730)  18  A  very  indifferent 
Religion  well  Believed,  will  go  a  great  way.  1749  CKESTERP. 
Lett.  (1792)  II.  ccxi.  ^08  Your  stayat  Rome  will  go  a  great 
way  towards  answenng  all  my  views.  1820  Examiner 
No.  612.  i  /2  A  mode  of  testimony  which  ought  to  go  a  good 
way  with  the  Laureat.  1841  MACAULAY  in  Trevelyan  Life 
(1876)  II.  ix.  123  Where  people  look  for  no  merit,  a  little 
merit  goes  a  long  way.  1849  Tail's  Mag.  XVI.  233/2  Every 
walk  a  man  takes.. is  as  good  as  a  course  of  lectures  . .  and 
goes  far  more  toward  his  spiritual  fashioning  and  culture. 
1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  25  Sept.  15/1  The  farm  produce 
goes  a  short  way  to  filling  the  mouths. 

d.  With  far,  as  or  so  far,  further,  a  long  way, 
etc.  Of  a  stock  of  provisions,  etc. :  To  hold  out, 
suffice  for  distribution.  Of  clothing :  To  last,  wear. 
Of  money :  To  have  purchasing  power. 

1419  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  40  5efe  euere  man  and  woman  a 
Love  and  a  galon  of  ale,  als  fer  als  it  will  go.  1667  DRYDEN 
Prol.  Secret  Love,  Now  old  pantaloons  Will  go  as  far  as 
formerly  new  gowns,  a  1672  WILKINS  (J.),  Considering  the 
cheapness,  so  much  money  might  go  farther  than  a  sum  ten 
times  greater  could  do  now.  1693  TATE  Juvenal,  Sat.  xv. 
105  Whose  Flesh,  torn  off  by  Lumps,  the  rav'nous  Foe  In 
Morsels  cut,  to  make  it  farther  go.  1840  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  I.  iv.  410  Turnips,  if  consumed  under  sheds,  go  so  much 
further.  1879  M,  J.  GUEST  Led.  Hist.  Eng.  xln.  430^4  a 
year,  .in  those  days  would  go  as  far  as  forty  would  do  now. 
1889  MRS.  E.  KENNARD  Landing  a  Prize  III.  i.  15  Money 
goes  a  long  way  in  Norway. 

44.  To  pass  into  a  certain  condition.  Chiefly 
implying  deterioration. 

a.  With  adj.  complement :  To  become,  get  to 
be  (in  some  condition).  (Cf.  COME  243.)  t  Togo 
less :  to  be  abated  or  diminished. 

1583  T.  STOCKER  tr.  Civ.  Warns  Lowe  C.  i.  117  The 
siege  of  Leyden  continued,  &  their  victuals  went  very  low. 
1654  EARL  MONM.  Bentivoglio's  \Varrs  Flanders  II.  32 
The  Regent  went  every  day  less  in  her  authority.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  u.  173/1  Boniclatter  [is]  Cream  gone 
thick.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  231 
Let  them  [apricots]  go  cold  betwixt  every  time.  1803  S. 
PECGE  A  need.  Eng.  Lang.  243  He  went  dead  about  three 
months  ago.  1845  HOOD  Lave  iii,  A  poet  gone  unreason- 
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ably  mad.  1861  Temple  Bar  III.  23  He  went  bankrupt. 
Ibid.  248  Fright  and  .  .  anxiety  have  .  .  made  strong  men  go 
gray  in  a  single  night.  1881  J.  P.  SHELDON  Dairy  l'\irnt. 
56/1  If  it  [the  milk]  is  not  taken  proper  care  of  it  soon  goes 
sour  in  hot  weather.  1884  R,  BUCHANAN  Foxglove  Manor 
Ill.xxxiii,  122  Her  cheeks  went  scarlet.  1888  LADY  D.  HARDY 
Dang.  Kxptr.  III.  iv.  84,  I  trembled  and  went  hot  and 
cold.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  419  Suppose 
he  goes  lame  all  of  a  sudden  !  1891  Sat.  Rev.  24  Jan.  101/2 
Any  bishopric  or  benchship  that  has  just  gone  vacant.  1891 
Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  720/2  Before  us  lay  a  sea  of  fern,  gone 
a  russet  brown  from  decay. 

b.  To  turn,  be  transformed  to.  Also  rarely  ',  to 
be  reduced  to, 

1591  SPENSKK  Teares  Muses  596  Eftsoones  such  store  of 
teares  shee  forth  did  powre,  As  if  shee  all  to  water  would 
haue  gone.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  iii.  28  If  you  boil 
pickled  pork  too  long,  it  will  go  to  a  icily.  1858  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  \\.  v.  (1872)  I.  72  The  Vohburg  Family  ..  was 
now  gone  to  this  one  girl.  1859  7™?'  R-  ^grtt-  Soc.  XX. 
it.  431  The  more  the  produce  ts  Graminaceous,  the  more 
it  goes  to  flower  and  seed.  1889  MRS.  BARR  Feet  of  Clay 
xii.  236  The  devil's  corn  all  goes  to  bran.  1891  C.  DUNSTAN 
Qttita  II.  i.  xv.  17  She  has  lost  all  her  colour,  and  has  gone 
to  skin  and  bone. 

C.  Const,  to  with  sb.  indicating  some  ruined 
condition  ;  in  many  phrases,  as  to  go  to  pieces^  to 
rack,  ruin,  smash,  etc.,  for  which  see  the  sbs. 

IV.  Quasi-/  rans.  with  pronoun  as  obj. 

45.  With  pleonastic  refl.  pron.  in  various  fore- 

going senses.    Now  only  arch.   [Cf.  F.  ien  aller.] 

c  1175  Laml>.  Horn.  27  J>e  unclene  gast  be  ge5  him  of  \nm 

sunfulle  mon  and  ge5  him  of  }>an  stude  to  stude.     a  1300 

Fall  <$•  Passion  53  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  14  God  him  Jed  an 

erb  here  xxxti  winter  an  somdel  mo.     «I3OO  Cursor  M. 

13101  Efter  quen  J>e  dai  es  gan,  bai  [Wod  men]  haf  bair  wijt 


ana  gas  bam  ham.  1400-50  Alexander  535  Gais  him  vp  at 
pe  grece.  1892  Cosmopolitan  XIII.  727/2  So  I  may  go  me 
to  mass,  mamma,  Along  with  my  coal  man  lover. 


46.  Go  it. 

t  a.  To  direct  one's  course.  Obs. 
1689  H.  PITMAN  Relation  in  Arb.  Garner  VII.  365  When 
these  had  shared  her  cargo,  they  parted  company  :   the 
French  with  their  shares  went  it  for  Petty  Guavas,  in  the 
Grand  Gustaphus. 

f  b.  imp.  =  Be  off  !  away  with  you  !   Obs. 
1797  MRS.  M.  ROBINSON  Walsingham  III.  306  So  you  had 
better  be  moving,  -take  yourself  off—  go  it—  budge. 

C.  colloq.  and  slang.  To  go  along  at  great  speed  ; 
to  pursue  one's  action  with  furious  vigour  ;  to  en- 
gage recklessly  in  dissipation.  To  go  it  blind:  to 
plunge  into  a  course  of  action  without  regarding 
the  consequences. 

1821  EGAN  Tom  <$•  Jerry  (1870)  236  Logic,  under  the 
domino,  had  been  '  going  it  '  on  a  few  of  his  friends  with  much 
humour.  1830  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  191/1  A  gentleman  .. 
presented  himself  at  the  balcony  .  .  declaring  that  he  would 


strong.     1848  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Poet.  Wks.  1890  II.  126 
Honest  folks  that  mean  to  go  it  blind.     1856  Titan  Mag. 
Aug.  101/1  '  Go  it,  governor ;  smash,  dash,  and  crash  ! ' 
V.  Special  uses  of  the  pples. 
47.  Uses  of  the  pr.  pple.  going. 

a.  Going  in  or  of — :  about  to  attain  (a  speci- 
fied age)  on  one's  next  birthday ;  also  without  prep. 
Cf.  going  on  — ,  61  b,  going  upon,  66  e,  going  on 
for  — ,  84  k. 

1700  CONGREVE  Way  qf  Worlds,  v,  Till  she  was  going  in  her 
fifteen.  1785  TRUSLER  Mod.  Times  I.  47  She  knew  she  was 
as  much  a  woman  as  herself,  and  that  she  was  going  in 
eighteen.  1877  Gd.  Words  XVIII.  5/2  Doris  is  goin  fifteen. 
1886  Cliesli.  Gloss.  144  '  How  old  is  your  daughter  ? '  '  Oo  's 
goin'  of  eighteen.'  1888  G.  ALLEN  DemCs  Die  I.  ix.  124 
'  She  would  have  given  her  age,  if  asked,  as  '  going  thirteen  '. 

b.  Going  to  (with  active  or  pass,  inf.)  :  on  the 
I   way  to,  preparing  or  tending  to.  Now  used  as  a  more 
1    colloquial  synonym  ol about  to,  in  the  auxiliaries  of 

idiomatic  compound  tenses  expressing  immediate  or 
near  futurity.    Cf.F.jevais.     (To  be)  just  going 


^  = til 

fusty?  of  her  body.  1671  LADY  MARY  BERTIE  in  i2/A  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comix,  App.  v.  26,  I  believe  next  news  I  heare 

'•    will  be  that  you  are  going  to  bee  married.   1703  LOCKE  Let. 

I    23  July  (On  Dr.  Pococke),  As  I  was  going  to  say.   1751  MRS. 

j    LENNOX  Fern.  Quix.  I.  xii,  Glanville  . .  saw  himself  going  to 

I    be  discarded  a  second  time.     1789  T.  TWINING  Aristotle  OH 


GO. 

you  will  not  be  gone  presently.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFK 
l\om.  Forest  i,  In  the  morning  La  Motte  rose  at  an  early 
hour  impatient  to  be  gone. 

b.  In  Archery^  said  of  an  arrow  when  from  its 
flight  it  is  seen  to  have  been  shot  beyond  the  mark. 
Similarly  in  Bowls,  of  a  bowl  which  runs  beyond 
the  jack  (hence  transf.  of  the  player). 

1545  ASCII  AM  Toxofh.  (Arb.)  36  Eschcweing  shorte,  or 
gone,  or  eithersyde  wide.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Passf,  le  SHIS 
/rtjjV,  I  am  gone,  or  ouercast,  I  haue  throwne  ouer,  at 
Bowles,  &c. 

C.  Dead  ;  departed  from  life.  See  28.  Also 
Dead  and  gone  (see  DEAD). 

1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  iv.  163  If  that  yong  Arthur  be  not 
gone  alreadie,  Euen  at  that  newes  he  dies.  1705  ADDISON 
Italy  230  A  Dog,  that  has  his  Nose  held  in  the  Vapour, 
dies  in  a  very  little  time  ;  but  if  carry' d  into  the  open  Air. . 
recovers,  if  he  is  not  quite  gone.  180  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle 
Toms  C.  xxviii,  Strange  that . .  one  should  be  living,  warm 
and  beautiful,  .one  day,  and  the  next  be  gone,  utterly  gone, 
and  for  ever  ! 

•I'd.  In  a  state  of  swoon,  unconscious  (cf.  29 b). 
Also  (very  freq.  in  I7th  c.),  Dead  drunk  (more 
fully,  gone  in  drink}. 

1641  HINDE  Life  Bruen  Ixvi.  219  Hee  could  take  no  food 
.  .but  he  was  ready  to  faint  and  to  be  gone  upon  it.  1657 
in  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  II.  70  The  Speaker.. said,  I  am  a 
yea,  a  no,  I  should  say.  This  caused  an  alternate  laughter 
all  the  House  over,  and  some  said  he  was  gone.  1661  PEWS 
Diary  9  Sept.,  Sir  W.  Penn  . .  had  been  drinking  to-day, 
and  so  is  almost  gone,  that  we  could  not  make  him  under* 
stand  it.  1681  H.  MORE  Expos.  Dan.  Pref.  p.  vii,  Men  so 
much  gone  in  drink  . .  would  not  be  able  to  make  any  thing 
of  it.  1691  tr.  G.  <f  EmiliaiiHe' s  Observ.  249  The  Singing- 
men  [having  drunk  freely].. were  quite  gon,  and  knew  no 
longer  what  they  sung. 

e.  Infatuated  (in  love,  wickedness,  etc.).     Gone 
on:  (in  recent  colloq.  or  vulgar  use)  enamoured 
of,  infatuated  about. 

1698  J.  COLLIER  Short  View  i.  12  Silenium  is  much  gone 
in  Love,  but  modest  withal.  1858  GUTHRIE  Christ  Inherit. 
Saints  (1860)  38  Gone  in  iniquity  they  boast,  .of  the  victims 
whom  they  have  seduced.  1885  lllustr.  Lond,  News  Xmas 
No.  7/1  Iris  was  gone  on  you  yesterday.  1885  F.  ANSTEV 
Tinted  I'cnus  59,  I  saw  directly  that  I  d  mashed  her — she 
was  gone,  dead  gone,  sir.  1888  Lady  25  Oct.  374/1  They 
seem  to  be  quite  gone  on  the  culture  and  elevation  of  the 
people  by  the  eye. 

f.  Far  gone  :  in  an  advanced  stage  of  a  disease  ; 
deeply  engaged  or  entangled ;  greatly  fatigued  or 
exhausted,  etc. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich,  //,  H.  i.  184  Yorke  is  too  farre  gone 
with  greefe.  1656  BAXTER  Ref.  Pastor  iv.  §  2  Wks.  1707 


(1885)11.61  Lambs  ..  to  be  sold  ..  to  those  who  are  going  to 
keep  them.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Siltu  M.  vi.  103,  'I  aren't 
a-going  to  try  and  'bate  your  price  '.  1890  Cttamb,  Jrnl, 
14  June  370/2  It  seems  as  if  it  were  going  to  rain. 

48.  Uses  of  the  pa.  pple.  gone. 

a.  By  a  development  from  the  ordinary  use  of 
gone  in  the  perfect  tense  conjugated  with  be  (esp. 
in  sense  21),  the  phrase  to  be  gone  has  assumed  the 
sense:  To  depart  (promptly  or  finally),  to  take 
oneself  off.  See  also  BEGONE.  Similarly  to  get 
oneself  gone  >  for  which  see  GET  v.  28  c. 

1577  B.  GOOCE  HeresbacKs  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  181  To 
shewe  by  their  comming  out,  a  greate  desire  to  bee  gone. 
1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  Piv,  Its  safest  we  be 
gone,  Lest  [etc.].  i6a8  GAULE  Pract.  Theories  (1629)  384 
He  thrust  in  among  some,  and  faine  would  haue  bin  gone 
from  others.  1653  WALTON  Angler  ii.  41  Come  honest 
Viator,  lets  be  gone.  17*7  BOYKR  1'r,  Diet.  s.  v.  G0tte,  If 


II.  152  Caton  was  far  gone  in  Impudence.  1793  BEDDOES 
Let.  to  Darwin  31  Far  gone  in  a  Consumption  of  the  lungs. 
1804  EUGENIA  DE  ACTON  Tale  without  a  Title  II.  187  She 
is  far  gone  in  the  fashionable  heroism  of  the  English  day. 
1822  Osmond  II.  2  Osmond  being  a  great  deal  too  far  gone 
in  the  tender  passion.  1850  Tail  s  Mag.  XVII.  681/2 
Agenor  was  now  too  far  gone  in  guilt  to  recede.  1871 
EARL  PEMBROKE  &  G.  H.  KINGSLEY  S.  Sea  Bubbles  i.  21 
Two  horses  too  far  gone  to  be  able  to  gallop.  1878  Scribner's 
Mag.  XV.  363/2  The  captain  was.  -by  no  means  so  far  gone 
in  his  infatuation.  1887  J.  BALL  Nat.  in  S.  Amer.  253  Two 
ladies,  .both  far  gone  in  intoxication. 

g.  Lost,  ruined,  undone.  Of  a  battle,  game,  etc. : 
Lost,  f  To  give  for  gone :  to  regard  as  hopeless. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merck,  V.  in.  v.  20  Well,  you  are  gone  both 
waies.  1603  —  Meas.  for  M.  v.  i.  302  Is  the  Duke  gone? 
Then  is  your  cause  gone  too.  i6»i  FLETCHER  Custom 
Country  v.  i,  I  am  gon.  1625  in  Virginia  Mag.  Hist.  $ 
Biog.  f.  162  The  terror  whereof.,  so  dismaide  the  whole 
Colony,  as  they  allmost  gave  themselves  for  gone.  1709 
MRS,  MANLEY  Secret  Mem.  (1736)  II.  248  That  tpould  be 
giving  the  Matter  for  gone.  1798  Invasion  I.  226  Water- 
Ford,  at  the  first  sight  of  a  person  by  whom  he  was  known, 
gave  himself  up  for  gone.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  in.  v. 
(1865)  I.  166  Seeing  the  Battle  gone. .  Ludwig  too  had  to  fly. 
1889  'B.  W.  D.'  &  'CAVENDISH'  Whist  tvitk  <fr  without 
Perception  71  If  he  leads  the  usual  ace,  king,  the  game  is 
distinctly  gone. 

t  h.  In  the  absolute  construction  with  a  designa- 
tion of  an  interval  of  time:  =Aco,  SINCE. 

a  \ynCvrsorM.  17331  (Cott.j  For  godd  had  said  gan  sifcxn 
lang  'Mi-self  [etc.]1.  1 1340  Ibid.  14188  (Trin.)  Was  hou  not 
but  litil  gone  Almest  bere  wi(>  iewes  slone.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Sgr's  T.  528  But  sooth  is  seyd  goon  sit  hen  many  a  day.  1549 
COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasiti.  Par.  Rom.  29  Christe  so  many 
hundred  yeares  gone  was  in  prophecies  promysed.  1657 
CROMWELL  Sp.  21  Apr.  in  Carlyle*  Now  six  years  gone. 

i.  Used  to  indicate  that  an  interval  is  reckoned 
backward  from  a  specified  past  date.  (Cf.  COME  v. 
35  b.) 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  \.  i.  11,  It  is  twenty  years,  gone 
Christmas-day,  since  Lord  Chesterfield  [etc.].  Ibid.  III.  I". 
i,  On  Monday  gone  five  weeks.,  we  saw  Paris  beheading  its 
King,  stand  silent. 

j.  Preceding  or  following  a  statement  of  age : 
Over,  more  than  the  age  mentioned.  Cf.  47  a. 

1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  vn.  ii.  II.  241  No  hurry  about 
Fritz's  marriage  ;  he  is  but  eighteen  gone.  1893  Temple  Bar 
XCVII.  216  A  man  'gone  ninety  years  of  age'. 

VI.  With  prepositions,  in  specialized  uses. 
49.  Go  about  — . 

t  a.  To  encompass.  Also  in  indirect  pass. 
1197  R.  GLOUC.(Rolls)  3  pe  see  gel>  him  al  aboute,  he  stond 
as  in  an  yle.  f  1300  St.  Brandan  2  The  see  of  occian . .  goth 
the  worlde  aboute.  c  1410  Pallad.  tm  Hush.  i.  788  Another 
with  a  diche  aboute  ygoon  is.  e  1440  Promp.  Paro.  202/2 
Goon  a-bowtyn..,  circino. 
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b.  To  busy  oneself  about ;  to  set  to  work  upon, 
take  in  hand ;  in  early  use,  t  to  seek  after.  (Cf. 
to  be  ABOUT.)  Also  in  indirect  pass. 

c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  905  To  go  about 
rychesse,  timHcion.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach  s  Hush. 
(1586)  iv.  187  If  they  [bees]  go  about  their  busmesse  chere- 
fully.  1650  TRAPP  Comm.,  Numbers  xi.  13  Lust  is  un- 
sat isfiable ;  to  go  about  it  is  to  go  about  an  endless  piece 
of  work.  1687  BURNET  Reply  to  Varillas  33  Those  who 
write  upon  true  Information,  know  what  they  go  about. 
"739  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  XII.  108  Let  the  leaden  cistern 
be  gone  about.  1885  MARY  LINSKILL  A  Lost  Son,  etc.  247 
She  went  about  her  work  in  a  cold,  impassive  way. 

50.  Go  after  — .     To  go  in  pursuit  of;  to  visit 
as  a  wooer  or  a  disciple. 

The  expression  '  to  go  after  other  gods '  in  all  Eng.  versions 
of  the  Bible,  is  a  literal  rendering  of  Vulg.  amoulare  post 
deos  alienos  and  its  Heb.  original,  which  expresses  rather 
the  sense  '  to  walk  in  the  train  of, '  follow  the  guidance  of. 

0440  Prcimp.  Para.  202/2  Goon  aftyr,  succeao.  1847 
MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  iv,  Now,  Edward,  we  are  going 
after  a  fine  stag.  1889  Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  659  Don't  you  go 
after  that  Frenchwoman.  They're  not  to  be  trusted. 

51.  Qo  against,  f  again  — . 
t  a.  To  go  to  meet.  Obs. 

c  IMO  Betet  2058  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  165  fare-with  wel 
bal  Jeliche :  he  eode  a-jein  is  fon.  c  1350  Wilt.  Palerne 
4954  Gladli  wib  grete  lordes  sche  gob  him  a3ens.  c  1477 
CAXTON  Jason  62  She  wente  agaynst  him  and  toke  him  by 
the  hande.  1530  PALSGR.  570/1,  I  go  agaynst  one,  I  go  to 
mete  hym.  .We  be  ynowe  to  go  against  nym. 

b.  Of  a  contest,  an  enterprise :  To  result  un- 
favourably to. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  ffuon  xv.  40  Y"  mater  was  lykely  to 
go  yll  agaynst  the  eric.  igSSGRAFTON  Chron.  II.  1 12  Never 
thing  prospered  with  me,  but  it  hath  gone  against  me.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxviii,  The  law  gaed  again  the  leddies  at 
last.  i86a  Temple  Bar  V.  25  The  case  had  gone  dead  against 
them  from  the  beginning. 

c.  To  run  counter  to,  oppose,  militate  against. 
IS?"  [see  AGAINST  prep.  10].     1688  BURNET  Lett.  State 

Italy  in  The  smallest  thing,  that  seems.. to  go  against 
their  Interest,  is  lookt  after  with  a  very  watchful  care. 
1878  Scribtters  Mag.  XVI.  82/2  How  will  he  ever  expect  to 
get  the  money  if  he  goes  against  my  wishes?  1885  MRS. 
LYNN  LINTON  Chr.  Kirkland  I.  viii.  224  'Literature ..  was 
a  thing  which  went  dead  against  our  family  traditions. 

d.  To  go  against  the  GRAIN,  HAIR,  f  heart  (also 
simply  against  me  =  against  my  feelings)  :   (of  an 
action)  to  be  uncongenial,  excite  repugnance  (see 
AGAINST  9  b,  10). 

4:1460  Towneley  Myst.  ii.  221  It  goyse  agans  mvn  hart 
full  sore,  1x1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia,  i.  (1633)  49  As  it  went 
against  my  heart  to  breake  any  way  from  you.  1749  FIELDING 
Tom  Jones  XL  ii,  It  would  go  horribly  against  me  to  have 
her  come  to  any  harm.  1888  MCCARTHY  &  MRS.  C.  PRAED 
Ladies'  Gallery  I.  ii.  57  It  went  against  me  not  to  give  the 
poor  fellow  some  sort  of  burial. 

52.  Go  at  — .  To  make  an  attack  upon  ;  to  take 
in  hand  vigorously.     To  go  at  it :  to  enter  upon 
an  action,  contest,  etc.  with  energy.     To  go  at  the 
collar  (said  of  a  horse  :  see  COLLAR  sb.  6). 

1820  Examiner  No.  637.  403/1  Our. .Orator  went  at  it 
aguin,  like  a  Titan  refreshed.  1863  KINGSLEY  WaterJiab. 
324  At  his  legs  the  little  dog  went.  1881  MRS.  C.  PRAED 
Policy  ff  Passion  I.  x.  204  I'm  a  plain-spoken  man,  and  I  go 
at  a  thing  straight,  without  beating  through  the  bush.  1887 
P.  FENDALL  Sex  to  Last  1. 1.  x.  248  Selina  went  at  her  again 
for  further  information.  1888  Berksh.  Gloss.  S.V.,  A  labourer 
enquired  in  the  morning,  '  What  be  I  to  go  at  to-daay  ?  ' 
1888  Harper's  Mag.  July  183  In  front .  .stretched  a  mighty 
crevasse.  .He  went  at  it  with  a  bound.  1890  BOLDREWOOD 
Col.  Reformer  (1891)  291  The  highly-conditioned  horses 
went  at  their  collars,  .and .  .rattled  along. 

53.  Go  before  — . 

a.  To  precede  in  time  or  serial  order,  be 
anterior  to. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  i.  3  The  wisdam  of  God  goende  be- 
forn  alle  thingus.who  enserchede?  15x1  FISHER  Sertn.  agst. 
Lutlter  Wks.  ^876)328  The  workes  that  gothe  before  faythe. 
1619  H .  BURTON  Babel tio  Bethel  b  The  Councell . .  surpasseth 
..all  that  went  before  it.  1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic 
xv.  (1866)  I.  276  The  other  two  [propositions],  as  naturally 
going  before  the  conclusion,  they  have  styled  the  premises. 
1849  Tail's  Mag.  XVI.  81/2  Pity  'tis  these  should  pay  for 
the  bad  men  who  have  gone  before  them. 

t  b.  To  take  precedence  of,  be  superior  to.  Obs. 

1611  SKAKS.  Cyme.  i.  iv.  78  If  she  went  before  others 
I  haue  scene  as  that  Diamond  of  yours  out-lusters  many 
I  haue  beheld. 

54.  Go  behind — .   (See  BEHIND//?/.  3  and  8  c.) 
Also,  in  recent  use,  to  reopen  a  question  settled  by 
(a  previous  decision  or  agreement). 

1888  R.  A.  KING  Leal  Lass  II.  iv.  63  Marry  May  he  must— 
this  was  a  postulate  he  would  not  go  behind.  1890  Spectator 
8  Feb.,  It  was  a  piece  of  sharp  practice,  an  attempt  to  go 
behind  the  settlement  made  by  Cardinal  Manning  [etc.]. 
>8o2  Law  Reports  2  Q.  Bench  544  In  such  a  case  the  Court 
will  eo  behind  the  compromise  in  order  to  sec  the  nature  of 
the  original  debt. 

1 55.  Go  beside  — .    To  pass  over,  miss.  Obs. 
1:1375,  1382  [see  BESIDE  B4).     1530  PALSGR.  571/1,  I  go 

besydcs  my  purpose,  je/aulx  a  man  esme.  1798  Geraldina 
I.  39  He  cannot  bear  to  see  the  loaves  and  fishes  go  beside 
his  family. 

1 56.  Go  between  — .    To  act  as  a  mediator 
between  ;  to  reconcile.  Obs. 

1549  LATIMER  2nd  Serin,  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  63  The 
regent  of  France  was  fain  to  be  sent  for  from  beyond  the 
seas,  to  set  them  at  one,  and  go  between  them.  1601  SHAKS. 
All's  Well*,  iii.  256, 1  did  goe  betweene  them  as  I  said,  but 
more  then  that  he  loued  hrr. 
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57.  Go  by  — . 

f  a.  To  neglect,  pass  without  notice ;  to  pass 
unheeded.  Obs.  (Cf.  GO-BY  sb.} 

(1450  St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  7167  pair  ordure  reule  bai 
went  bathe  bg  And  leuyd  our  dishonestly.  1513  DOUGLAS 
JEntis  vn.  viii.  66  The  messinger  is  nocht  gone  by  myne 
eris  [L.  H0n..meas  effugtt  nuntius  anres].  1549  Compt. 
Scot.  viii.  72  O  ignorant,  .pepil,  gone  by  the  pathvaye  of 
verteouse  Knaulage.  a  1591  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1866-7)  *•  234 
When  you  can  go  by  an  offence,  and . .  suffer  trouble  quietly, 
you  have  a  kind  of  peace  and  joy  in  your  heart. 

t  b.   To  go  by  one's  day :  to  pass  one's  prime. 

1818  Sporting  Mag.  I,  295  Rainer. .  was  considered  rather 
gone  by  his  day. 

f  C.   To  go  by  the  worse ,  worst :  to  be  worsted. 

1563  GOLDING  Caesar  i.  (1565)  23  To  whom  the  Heduanes 
..haa..gyuen  battell  :  wherin  going  by  the  wors,  they  had 
receyued  great  domage.  1639  F.  ROBARTS  Go ifs  Holy  Ho. 
ix.  63  As  he  [Moses]  lifted  up  his  hands  to  God,  Amalek 
went  by  the  worst.  1671  MILTON  Samson  903  In  argument 
with  men  a  woman  ever  Goes  by  the  worse.  1727  BOYER  Fr. 
Diet,  s.v.,  To  go  by  the  worst,  avoir  du  pire. 

58.  Go  for  — . 

•f-  a.  To  set  out,  leave,  start  for  (a  destination). 

1616  in  Crt.  ft  Times  Jas.  I  (1848)  I.  428  The  Lord  Roos 
is  gone  for  Spain.  1704  MARYBOROUGH  Lett.  $  Disp.  (1845) 
I.  244, 1  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  you  before 
I  go  for  Holland.  1807  MILKER  Martyrs  in.  ii.  124  At 
length  having  left  Rome,  we  went  for  Bavaria. 
6.  To  go  to  fetch  ;  to  fetch. 

1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  in.  i,  Anna,  good  sister 
Anna,  go  for  him. 

C.  To  pass  as  or  as  equivalent  to;  to  be  ac- 
counted or  valued  as.  Now  only  in  to  go  for 
nothing^  little,  something,  or  the  like. 

1556  Ckron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  68  Item  the  v.  day  of 
December  [1550]  was  proclamyd  that  the  French  crownes 
shuld  goo  but  for  vjj.  nijrf.  1577  St.  Aitg,  Manual  (Long- 
man) 13  He  that  cares  not  to  lyve  for  thee  Lord,  is  nothing 
and  goeth  for  nought,  a  1586  SIDNEY  A  rcadia  i.  (1590)  12  b, 
Since  she  goes  for  a  woman.  1613  LISLE  /Elfric  onO.  ff 
N.  Test.  17  Which  for  likenesse  of  stile  and  profitable  vse 
haue  gone  for  his.  1655  GURNALL  Ckr.  in  Arm.  verse  n.  n. 
ix.  §  3  (1656)  150  Faith  before  temptation  hath  much  hetero- 
geneal  stuffc  that  cleaves  to  it,  and  goes  for  faith.  1688 
BURNET  Lett.  State  Italy  186  The  oaths,  .went  for  nothing, 
but  matters  of  form.  1601  LOCKE  Consid.  Lmver.  Int.  (1692) 
21  Many  who  go  for  English  Merchants,  are  but  Dutch 
Factors,  and  Trade  for  others  in  their  own  Names.  Ibid. 
117  A  Crown  with  us  g^oes  for  60  Pence.  iSao  Examiner 
No.  655.  690/1  His  testimony  would  go  for  nothing,  1867 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  iv.  193  His  plighted  faith 
went  for  as  little  as  the  plighted  faith  of  a  deliberate  perjurer. 
1885  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Ckr.  Kirkland  III.  vii.  240  She 
was  pretty  too ;  and  that  went  for  something. 

d.  To  have  for  one's  aim  ;  to  aim  at  securing ; 
|    f  also  =  the  later  go  in  for  (see  81).   In  recent  use 

also  with  stronger  sense  (cf.  e),  to  concentrate  effort 
on  the  attainment  of  (an  object). 

£•1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xvi.  30  Quha  suld  my 
dulht  spreitis  raiss,  Sen  for  no  lufe  my  lady  gaiss  ?  1641  H. 
PEACHAM  Worth  ofaFeny  32  Some  go  for  recreations  which 
trouble  . .  the  mind  more  then  the  hardest  study,  as  Chesse. 
1790  By-standt-r  288  It  is  a  pity  Captain  Parslowe  did  not  go 
for  twenty  thousand  pounds,  for  through  such  a  judge  and 
such  a  jury  he  would  have  received  every  halfpenny  of  it.  1800 
ADDISON  Amer.  Law  Rep.  23  The  present  form  of  action.. 
goes  only  for  the  money  supposed  to  have  been  actually 
received.  1864  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXV.  11.  445  Then- 
breeders  go  for  open  wool  as  much  as  possible.  1877  Scrib- 
ner's  Mag.  XV.  7/1  Each  dog  selected  his  bird,  and  went 
for  it  steadily.  i88a  Miss  BRADDON  Aft.  Royal  III.  viii.  155 
Miss  Vandeleur  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  '  go  for  '  any 
marriageable  man  in  too  distinct  a  manner. 

e.  colloq.  To  assail,  attack;  whether  with  physical 
force  or  violent  language. 

1880  Sat.  Rev.  18  Sept.  369/2  Every  now  and  then  Mr. 
Mercer  goes  for  the  citizens  with  a  bowie.  1890  Illttstr. 
Lond.  Nfws  16  Aug.  194/2  A  couple  of  novelists  . .  have 
'gone  for'  the  critics.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer 
(1891)  243  The  black  cow ..  immediately  went  for  him. 

59.  Go  into  — . 

a.  See  simple  senses  and  INTO.  ^Togo  into  the 
field :  i.  e.  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  a  duel.      To 
go  into   (a  Cabinet,  Parliament)  :    to  become  a 
member  of.     71?  go  into  society :  to  appear  habi- 
tually at  private  or  public  entertainments. 

1616  in  Crt.  ff  Times  Jos.  I  (1848)  I.  433,  I  heard  yester- 
night that  Sir  Henry  Rich  was  gone  into  the  field  with 
Sir  Ralph  Sheldon.  1831  WELLINGTON  in  Blackw.  Mag. 
CXXXV.  267/2,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  go  into  any 
Cabinet  of  which  he  is  not  a  member.  18^5  DICKENS  Dorrit 
u.  v,  Miss  Fanny  . .  had  become  the  victim  of  an  insatiate 
mania  for  what  she  called  '  going  into  society '.  1888 
MCCARTHY  &  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Ladies'  Gallery  I.  lii.  62  He 
wanted  to  go  into  Parliament.  Ibid.  II.  iii.  34,  I  don't  go 
into  society  much. 

b.  To  join  or  take  part  in ;  to  undertake. 

1688  BURNET  Lett.  State  Italy  1 1  Those  who  are  discon- 
tented do  naturally  go  into  every  new  thing  that,  .promises 
relief.  ^1715  —  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  61  When  the  war 
broke  out  in  England,  the  Scots  had  a  great  mind  to  go 
I  into  it.  1861  Temple  Bar  I.  270  He  had  gone  largely  into 
government  contracts.  1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  in 
xxvi.  253  He  went  eagerly  into  the  compact.  1889  F.  PIGOT 
Strangest  Journ.  Life  213  He  went  into  a  railway,  and 
no  dividend  was  declared. 

•f*  C.  To  agree,  accede  to.  Obs. 
1713  ADDISON  Cato  n.  iii,  Cato,  we  all  go  into  your 
opinion,  a  17x5  BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  I.  456  All  these 
schemes  settled  in  a  proposition  into  which  the  King  went. 
1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  iii.  211  Cicejo's  friends  were 
going  forwardly  into  it,  as  likely  to  create  the  least  trouble 
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to  Cicero  himself.  1763  Genii.  Mag.\o[z  Cuchullin,  of  him- 
self willing  to  fight,  went  into  the  opinion  of  Calmar. 

d.  To  enter  upon  a  specified  state,  condition,  or 
process  ;  to  take  up  a  specified  attitude.     Also  in 
indirect  pass. 

1776  FOOTE  Capuchin  i.  Wks.  1709  1 1.  386,  I  might  have 
gone  into  keeping.  1781  Hist.  Eur.  in  Ann,  Reg.  loi*/2 
If  the  enquiry  was  seriously  gone  into.  1845  Jrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  VI.  u.  301  Expensive  improvements  have  been 
already  gone  into.  1845  LD.  HOUGHTON  in  T.  W.  Reid 
Life  (1891)  I.  356  The  Times  has  gone  into  open  opposition 
to  the  Government  on  all  points  except  foreign  policy.  1898 
Athenatum  23  Apr.  537/2  'The  Marchioness  against  the 
County',  is  just  going  into  its  third  edition. 

e.  To  pass  or  allow  oneself  to  pass  into  (ecsta- 
sies, hysterics,  passion,  etc.). 

1677  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  \ith  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  41  Lord  Worcester's  lady  is  gone  almost  into  a 
mopishnesse  with  malancolly.  1831  FR.  A.  KF.MBLE  in  Rec. 
Girlhood  (1878)  III.  71,  1  ..  nearly  went  into  hysterics. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  41  The  King  .  .went  into 
a  rage  with  Saxton.  1889  Temple  Bar  Dec.  533  The  man 
..who  went  into  ecstasies  at  discovering  that  Cape  Breton 
was  an  island.  1889  F.  BARRETT  Uiuier  Str.  Mask  I.  vi.  93 
An  artist  would  have  gone  into  raptures  over  the  scene. 

f.  To  enter  as  a  profession  or  occupation. 

i8ao  Examiner  No.  616.  65/1  His  Royal  Highness  then 
went  into  the  army.  1815  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  328 
Since  he  went  into  orders,  he  is  very  anxious  not  to  swear. 
1841  Prase^s  Mag.  XXIII.  15  The  young  divine  goes  into 
the  church.  1850  Tail's  Mag.  XVII.  340/1  He  was  skilful 
in  many  ways,  but  never  went  into  regular  service.  1878 
Scribnet's  Mag.  XVI.  860/2  Hicks  naturally  went  into  law. 
1888  GOODMAN  Paid  in  his  outn  Coin.  I.  xhi.  245  He  went 
into  practice  for  himself.  1890  Field  8  Mar.  347/1  [HeJ 
went  keenly  into  dairying.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  13  Sept.  320/1 
The  American  gentleman  seldom  or  never  goes  into  politics. 

g.  To  adopt  as  a  style  of  dress,  to  dress  oneself 
or  be  dressed  in  (esp.  mourning). 

1666  PEPYS  Diary  15  Oct.,  Lady  Carteret  tells  me  ladies 
are  to  go  into  a  new  fashion  shortly.  1671  LADY  MARY 
BERTIE  in  121*  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  23  We  are 
all  goeing  into  mourning  for  the  Dutchesse  of  York.  1711 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  64  p  i  When  it  is  the  Fashion  to  go 
into  Mourning.  1861  Temple  Bar  IV.  554  She  . .  shocked 
Mrs.  Grundy  Dy  refusing  to  go  into  full  mourning.  Mod. 
To  go  into  frocks,  long  dresses,  trousers,  etc. 

fi.  To  go  into  (f  a,  •(•  the)  committee  (see  COM- 
MITTEE 3).  Said  also  of  a  bill. 

x8ao  Examiner  No.  620.  136/1  The  House  then  went  into 
the  Committee.  18*3  New  Monthly  Mag.  IX.  290/1  The 
. .  Bill  went  into  a  committee.  Ibid.  293  The  House  went 
into  a  Committee  on  the  . .  Bill. 

i.  To  examine  or  discuss  minutely.  To  go  into 
detail(s  (see  DETAIL  sb.  3). 

1810  Examiner  No.  616.  71/2  It  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  go  into  the  character,  public  and  private,  of  the 
great  statesman.     1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  499 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  any  tribunal  would  have  gone 
intosucha  question.  1879  M.  J.  GvistLect.  Hist.  Eng.  xvii. 
161  We  cannot  of  course  go  into  the  history  of  these  wars. 

j.  Pugilism.  To  assail  vigorously. 

1811  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVII.  100  Molineux  . .  went  into 
Crib  pen  mell. 

60.  Go  off  — . 

a.  See  simple  senses  and  OFF.     -f  Togo  of  the 
tool :  to  leave  the  workman's  hands  (ats.).     To  go 
off  ones  head  or  chump  (see  HEAD  sb.  34,  CHUMP 
sb.  i  b).     To  gooff  milk:  (of  a  cow)  to  leave  off 
yielding  milk. 

1665  J.  WEBB  Stone-Heng  (1725)  44  The  outward  Course 
of  Stones  . .  appear  not  so  smooth,  and  neat,  as  when  first 
they  went  off  the  Tool.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  5  Sept. 
14/4  Or  the  cows  go  off  milk  for  a  time,  and  then  they  [the 
owners  of  the  cows]  must  be  content  to  drink  water. 

b.  To  shirk  ;  to  fail  to  fulfil. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvu.  iii,  Did  I  ever  go  off  any 
bargain  when  I  bad  promised  ? 

61.  Qo  on  — . 

a.  See  simple  senses  and  ON.  To  go  on  a  wind : 
to  avail  oneself  of  it  for  sailing.  Togo  on  board  (see 
BOARD^.  I4b).  Togo  on  one's  knees  (see  KNEE). 

1844  KINGLAKE  Eotlien  (1847)  66  They  rarely  go  on  a 
wind  if  it  blows  at  all  fresh. 

t  b.  To  approach  (a  point  of  time).  Obs.  (Cf. 
47  a  above.) 

'S77  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1583)  377  When  the 
Emperour  Theodosius  went  on  the  eight  yeare  of  his  age. 
1670  W.  WALKER  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lai.  226,  I  am  going  on 
my  fourscore  and  four.  Quartum  annum  ago  fy  octogesi- 
mum.  1798  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Yng.  Philos.  III.  160 
Scarce  any  body  have  come  to  see  her  here,  though  she 
have  been  here  going  on  three  weeks. 

•)•  C.  To  enter  on,  take  up  (a  subject)  for  dis- 
cussion ;  to  begin,  undertake  (an  action). 

1508  FISHER  7  Ptnit.  Ps.  xxxii.  Wks.  (1876)  23  This  holy 
prophete  gooth  shortly  on  all  these  in  the  same  ordres  as  we 
haue  rehersed  to  you.  z6n  SHAKS.  IV int.  T.  u.i.  121  This 
Action  I  now  goe  on,  Is  for  my  better  grace. 

t  d.  To  consider  the  case  of,  examine  judicially. 
(Cf.  go  upon,  66  c.) 

i66a  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  17  xiv.  §  2.  106  When 
the  Jury  shall  go  on  thy  murdered  soul,  . .  thou  wilt  be 
found  guilty  of  thine  own  damnation. 

e.  U.  S.  colloq.  (in  negative  contexts)  :  To  care 
for,  concern  oneself  about. 

1882  B.  HARTE  Flip  ii,  We  don't  go  much  on  that  kind  of 
cattle  here.  1891  Eng.  Illuslr.  Mag.  IX.  460  She  didn't 
go  much  on  me,  but  the  boy  was  everything  to  her. 

f.  To  become  chargeable  to  (the  PARISH,  the 
funds  of  a  friendly  society,  etc.).  (Cf.go  upon,  66 b.) 
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62.  Go  over  — . 

a.  To  cross,  pass  to  the  other  side  of. 

1535  COVERDALE  Dent.  iv.  21  And  the  Lorde  was  augrie 
with  me  for  your  sakes,  so  that  he  sware,  y1  I  shulde  not 
go  ouer  lordane. 

b.  To  visit  and  inspect  the  various  parts  of  (a 
building,  an  estate,  etc.). 

1830  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  in  Rec,  Girlhood  (1878)  II.  vi.  183, 
I  have  been  gratified  and  interested  . .  by  going  over  one  of 
the  largest  manufactories  of  this  place.  1885  Law  Times 
LXXIX.  74/2  The  defendants  had  gone  over  the  house 
before  taking  it. 

c.  To  admit  of  being  placed  or  laid  over. 

1841  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  II.  n.  181  Sufficient  dung  is 
made  on  the  farm  to  go  over  the  fallow.  1890  Eng.  Illustr. 
Mag.  Sept.  891  Fox  gave  him  a  vizard  to  go  over  his  face. 

d.  To  pass  in  review  ;  to  consider  seriatim. 
«i586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1633)  170  So  in  this  jolly- 
scoffing  bravery  he  went  over  us  all,  saying  he  left  one, 
because  she  was  over-wayward ;  another,  because  [etc.]. 
1644  DIGBY  Two  Treat.  Ded.  6,  I  should  haue  kept  it  by 
me,  lill  I  had  once  againe  gone  ouer  it.     1687  BURNET 
Contin.  Reply  to  Varillas  66  Thus  I  have  gone  over  his 
third  Tome.     1695  LOCKE  Further  Consid.  Value  Money 
31  And  thus  I  have  gone  over  all  Mr.  Lowndes's  Reasons 
For  raising  our  Coin.    1781  E.  RUTLEDGE  in  Sparks  Corr. 
Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  111.389,  I  really  believe  we  shall  have 
the  whole  business  of  civil  government  to  go  over.     1873 
BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xxi.  337  One  after  the  other  she  went  over 
the  acquaintances  she  had  made.    1881  Miss  G.  M.  CRAIK 
Sydney  III.  i.  13  Horace  and  I  have  been  going  over  old 
letters. 

e.  To  read  over ;  to  rehearse. 

1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  ill.  i,  Whisk.  I  wish.  Sir— you  would 
practise  this  without  me  . .  Puff.  Very  well ;  we'll  go  over 
it  by  and  bye.  1841  Eraser's  Mag.  XXIII.  16  The  school- 
boy goes  over  his  lesson,  before  going  up  before  the  master. 

f.  To  repeat,  tell  over. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  xvi.  §  7  And  some,  through 
the  default  of  their  memories,  .are  not  able  all  their  life- 
time to  reckon,  or  regularly  go  over  any  moderate  series  of 
numbers.  For  he  that  will  count  twenty  [etc.].  1878  Scrib- 
ner's  Mag.  XVI.  228/1  He  went  over  the  explanation  two 
or  three  times. 

g.  To  examine  in  detail  and  operate  on  as  is 
found  necessary ;  to  revise  or  retouch  throughout 
(a  piece  of  work).     Often  with  again. 

1897  Garden  i  May  318/2  It  is  necessary  to  go  over  the 
beds  daily.  Mod.  Is  the  picture  finished,  or  must  you  go 
over  it  again  1 

h.  slang:  To  search  and  rob  (a  person).  (Cf. 
go  through,  63  f.) 

1889  Referee  2  June  1/2  A  few  who  had.. gone  over  the 
landlord,  left  him  skinned. 

63.  Go  through  — . 

a.  f  To  execute  (a  design)  (obs,} ;   to  deal  in 
succession  with  all  the  stages  of  (a  business,  a 
course  of  study,  etc.). 

111586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  I.  (1633)  18  The  world  sooner 
wanted  occasions,  than  hee  valour  to  goe  through  them. 
1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  vi.  viii.  (1622)  133  Barbar- 
ous people  count  temporizing  and  delay,  as  baseand  seruile  ; 
and  to  goe  through  presently  their  deseignments,  a  royall 
point.  1700  WALLIS  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  316  He  did 
with  them  go  through  a  whole  course  of  chymistry.  1707 
ADDISON  Pres.  State  War  (1708)  38  The  greatest  Powers 
in  Germany  are  borrowing  Mony,  in  order  to.  .go  thorough 
their  part  of  the  Expence.  1813  SOUTHEY  Life  Nelson  fl. 
vi.  37  When  he  discovered  that  the  judge's  orders  were  to 
go  through  the  business  in  a  summary  manner  [etc.]. 

b.  To  examine  and  discuss  seriatim ;  to  scrutinize 
thoroughly. 

1668  MARVELL  Corr.  xcix.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  252  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  hath  now  gon  through  that  Bill. 
1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  44  P  8,  I  have  now  gone  through 
the  several  dramatick  Inventions  which  are  made  use  of 
by  the  ignorant  Poets.  1861  Temple  Bar  I.  405  It  took  the 
party  some  time  to  go  through  the  contents  of  the  casket. 
1887  L.  CARROLL  Game  of  Logic  i.  §  i.  14  It  would  take 
far  too  long  to  go  through  all  the  Propositions. 

O.  To  declaim,  recite,  sing,  etc.  at  full  length ; 
to  perform  in  detail,  to  enact  the  several  points  of. 

1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xvii.  He  has  taught  that  song  to 
our  Dick  . .  and  I  think  he  goes  through  it  very  prettily. 
1815  CHALMERS  Let.  in  Life  (1851)  II.  21  They  must  have 
four  [Ministers]  to  every  funeral,  or  they  do  not  think  that 
it  has  been  genteelly  gone  through.  1869  A.  W.  WARD 
Curtius'  Hist.  Greece  II.  n.  iv.  33  The  youths  went  through 
their  exercises  under  the  superintendence  of  the  law.  1877 
Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  in.  xvii.  154  A  form  of  trial  was 
gone  through. 

d.  To  experience,  submit  to,  suffer,  undergo. 
1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  App.  ii,  I  tell  thee,  it  is 

absolutely  necessary  for  the  common  good,  that  thou 
shouldst  go  through  this  operation.  1820  Examiner  No. 
619. 113/1  He  has  already  gone  through  unutterable  agonies. 
1847  HELPS  Friend  in  C.  (1851)  1. 19  All  that  men  go  through 
may  be  absolutely  the  best  for  them.  1889  Repent.  P.  Went- 
worth  I.  viii.  158  Wentworth  had  gone  through  a  process 
of  moral  hardening. 

e.  Of  a  book :  To  have  all  the  copies  sold  of  (an 
edition) ;  now  only,  to  be  published  successively 
in  (so  many  editions).     (Cf.  pass,  run  through.') 

1820  Examiner  No.  629.  278/1  The  Cenci  . .  had  nearly 
gone  through  the  first  edition.  1889  J.  M.  ROBERTSON  Ess. 
Critical  Meth.  18  The  '  Elements '.  .went  through  seven 
editions. 

f.  slang.  To  search  and  rob.   (Cf.  go  over,  62  h.) 
1887  F.  FRANCIS  Jr.  Saddle  f,  Mocassin  iv.  71  These  gentle- 
men [cow-boys]  had  lately  'gone  through  '  the  coaches  with 
great  regularity.     1896  Westm.  Gaz.  20  Apr.  2/3  Two  men 
were  charged  in  the  police-courts  on  Saturday  with  attempt- 
ing to  '  go  through  '  the  pockets  of  an  elderly  gentleman. 
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64.  Go  under  — . 

To  submit  to,  undergo.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
CI449  PECOCK  Refr.  11.  x.  204  Which  with  Ihi  fre  wil  hast 
goon  vndir  for  us  the  lawis  of  deeth  [L.  ultra  t/ui  mortis 
fro  notis  jura  siiliisti}.     1881  Lane.  Gloss.,  Go-um/er,  to 
U2?£rs° '  '°  suffcr'  "s  '"  'k*  casc  °f  a  surgical  operation. 

65.  Go  up  — .     See  simple  senses  and  UP.     To 
go  up  King  Street :  to  become  bankrupt  (Austra- 
lian).    To  go  up  the  form  (see  quot.  1683). 

1683  MOXON  Malt.  Exerc.  II.  318  Thus  Beating  from  the 
hither  towards  the  farther  side,  is  in  Press-mens  phrase 
called  Going  up  the  Form.  Ibid.,  Then  in  like  manner  he 
again  skips  the  Balls  from  the  second  and  fourth  Row  to 
the  first  and  third  Row,  and  again  Goes  up  the  Form  with 
the  Balls.  1800  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  368 
That  stuck-up  oeggar  . .  may  marry  his  cousin,  and  go  up 
King  Street  the  next  week  for  all  we  care. 

66.  Go  upon  — .  (See  simple  senses  and  UPON.) 
t  a.  To  attack,  proceed  against.  Obs. 

1430-40  LVDG.  Bochas  i.  xiv.  (1554)  27  a,  Meleager ..  Pulled 
out  a  sweord  and  upon  them  he  goeth.  c  1500  Melusine 
lix.  348  Go  we  vpon  our  enemyes  to  helpe  &  socoure  our 
frendes.  1530  PALSGH.  570/2,  I  go  upon  a  mannes  enemye, 
or  assayle  hym. 

t  b.  To  be  chargeable  to.  Ola.  (Cf.  go  on,  61  f.) 

1660  MARVELL  Corr.  iii.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  18  All  things  are 
to  go  upon  his  Majestye's  own  purse. 

fc.  Of  a  judicial  authority:  To  consider  the 
case  of.  (Cf.  go  on,  61  d.)  Obs. 

[i«5  Magna  Carlo,  §  39  Nee  super  eum  ibimus,  nee  super 
eum  mittemus.  1817  J.  EVANS  Excurs.  Windsor  283  The 
expressions,  we  will  not  go  upon  him,  we  will  not  send  upon 
him,  signify,  that  the  king  would  not  sit  in  judgment,  or 
pronounce  sentence  on  any  freeman.] 

a.  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  111.  (1633)  313  He  needed  no  Judge 
to  goe  upon  him  :  for  no  man  could  ever  thinke  any  other 
worthy  of  greater  punishment,  than  hee  thought  himselfe. 
1706  S.  SEWALL  Diary  6  June  (1879)  II.  163  The  Govr. 
bundled  up  the  papers  and  sent  them  into  the  House  of 
Deputies,  without  asking  the  Council  whether  they  would 
first  go  upon  them,  with  whom  the  Petition  was  entered. 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  II.  38  They  next  went 
upon  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
d.  To  take  in  hand.  Also  in  indirect  pass . 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  i.  282  Let's  hence,  and  heare.  .in  what 
fashion  . .  he  goes  Vpon  this  present  Action.  1743  JOHNSON 
Lei.  to  Cave  Aug.  in  Boswell,  The  Life  of  Savage  I  am 
ready  to  go  upon.  1751  R.  PALTOCK  P.  Wilkins  I.  xxv.  242 
The  first  Thing  I  went  upon  was  a  Table ;  which .  .1  intended 
to  make  big  enough  for  us  all.  1896  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Dec. 
470,  I . .  cannot  bear  to  see  things  botched  or  gone  upon 
with  ignorance. 

fe.  =  go  on,  6 1  b.  Obs. 

1629  MABBE  tr.  Alemati's  Guzman  d' A  If.  H.  m.  ii.  231  In 
all^the  time  that  I  haue  serued  his  Maiesty  ..  which  is  now 
going  vpon  the  three  and  twentieth  yeare. 

67.  Go  with—. 

a.  To  accompany,  attend  as  a  companion;  in 
vulgar  use,  to  '  keep  company  with '  as  a  lover. 

1523  Lu.  BERNEKS  Froiss.  I.  ccxcvi.  439  Ye  shall  be  soue- 
rayne  and  gouernour  . .  of  all  theym  that  gothe  with  you. 
1603  Philotus  xcv,  }e  sail  ga  with  me  hame.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eug.  v.  I.  544  It  was  determined  that.  .Fletcher  should 
go  with  Monmouth  to  England.  1891  Harper's  Mag.  May 
932/1  The  '  young  ladies  'he  had '  gone  with '  and  '  had  feel- 
m's  about '  were  now  staid  matrons. 

b.  To  be  associated  with,  be  a  concomitant  of. 
1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  i.  i.  49  For  where  an  vncleane 

mind  carries  vertuous  qualities,  the  commendations  go  with 
pitty.  1731  JORTIN  Serm.  (1771)  IV.  i.  6  Poverty  and  riches 
are  of  themselves  things  indifferent ;  and  the  blessing  of  God 
may  go  with  them  both.  1873  H.  SPENCER  Stud.  Social. 
xv.  361  Criminality  habitually  went  with  dirtiness. 

c.  To  side  with.     (Cf.  5  a.) 

ci46o  FORTESCUE  Abs.  #  Lim.  Mon.  ix.  (1885)  129  The 
peple  will  go  with  hym  bat  best  mey  susteyne  and  rewarde 
ham.  '  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  76  The  day  Was  yours  by 
accident :  had  it  gone  with  vs,  We  should  not  [etc.].  1886 
Athmmttm  7  Aug.  169/3  We  cannot  go  with  him  in  defend- 
ing the  MS.  'tibi'..as  an  ethical  dative.  1892  Cornh. 
Mag.  July  47  My  sympathies  went  strongly  with  the  lady. 

d.  To  match ;  to  harmonize  with. 

1710  TatlerTXo.  157  ri2  A  Dulcimer,  .goesvery  well  with 
the  Flute.  1851  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xl,  The  innocence  which 
would  goextremely  well  withasashand  tucker  is  a  littleout  of 
keeping  with  the  rouge  and  pearl  necklace.  1888  F.  BARRETT 
Lady  Biddy  Fane  III.  Ixii.  190,  I  made  a  hat  for  my 


fully  with  her  own  soprano. 
e.  To  understand  ;  to  follow  intelligently. 

a  1873  LYTTON  Ken.  Chillingly  xiii, '  Do  you  go  with  me  ? ' 
'Partly,  Sir,  but  I'm  puzzled  a  little  still.'  1891  Law 
Times  XC.  462/1  The  Court  declared  the  deed  a  nullity 
on  the  ground  that  the  mind  of  the  mortgagee  did  not  go 
with  the  deed  she  signed, 

68.  Go  without  — .  Not  to  have  ;  to  dispense 
with,  put  up  with  the  want  of. 

I596SHAKS..1/4W/I.  F.I. ii.97, 1  hope  I  shall  makeshift togoe 
without  him.  1647  TRAPP  Comrn.  Titus  i.  16  Faint  chapmen 
that  go  without  the  bargain,  as  he  did  that  came  kneeling  to 
our  Saviour,  and  saying,  What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternall 


Rather  than  be  should  go  without  it,  I  would  bestow  mine 
own  Copy  upon  him,  if  I  had  it  still.  1835  New  Monthly 
Mag.  XIII.  139  We  had  rather  eat  the  same  dinner  two  days 


following  than  go  without  one.  1871  S.  BUTLER  Erewhon 
ii.  10, 1  had  to  go  without  my  own  grog.  1880  MONA  CAIRO 
Wing  of  Azrael  1.  ii.  10  Viola  had  to  go  almost  without 
education. 

alisol.  or  ellift.    1458  in  Turner's  Dam.  Arcliit.lll.^Of 
the  pore  penyles  thehiereward  wold  habbe  A  hood  or  a  girdel, 


GO. 

I    and  let  hem  goo  without.     1589  PUTTEDHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in 
xix.  (Arb.)  218  lhat  one  man  should  haue  manyatoncc  and 

[    a  great  number  goe  without  that  were  as  able  men.    '1605 

i    LOCKE  Further  Consid.  Value  Money  58  Silver  which  every 
Goldsmith.. was  content  to  pay  high  for,  rather  than  go 

.    without.     1889  GISSING  Nether  World  III.  xii.  251  You'll 

I    eat  this  or  go  without. 

VII.  Combined  with  adverbs. 

69.  Go  about. 

a.  To  go  to  and  fro,  move  hither  and  thither, 
travel  in  divers  places  ;   (of  a  report,  money)  to 
circulate,  have  currency ;  also,  f  to  move  round 
in  a  circle,  to  complete  a  cycle. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12611  Sua  lang  a-bute  ban  had  mari  can 
I  bat  wen  was  sco  bath  lith  and  ban.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 
2041  As  Seynt  Antony  about  yede,  Byddyng  his  orysoun 
1529  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  m.  Wks.  12I4/T  As  I  go  more 
|  aboute  than  you,  so  muste  I  nedes  more  here  . .  the  mauer 
(  of  men  in  thys  matter.  1530  PALSCR.  569/2,  I  go  aboute 
as  a  whele  dothe,^  ntis.  1594  Bp.  J.  KING  Jonas  (1599)  ii! 
36  The  inoneths  of  the  year  haue  not  yet  gone  about,  wher- 
m  the  Lorde  hath  bowed  the  heavens,  and  come  downe 
amongst  vs.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  iii.  34  The  weird 
sisters,  hand  in  hand  . .  Thus  do  go  about,  about.  1664 
Wallers  Poems  Printer  to  Rdr.,  For  we  see  dipt  ami 
washt  Money  go  about  when  the  entire  and  weighty  lies 
hoarded  up.  1749  FIELDING.  Tom  Jones  VIIL  ii,  I  think  it 
is  great  Pity  that  such  a  pretty  young  Gentleman  should 
undervalue  himself  so,  as  to  go  about  with  these  Soldier 
Fellows.  1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xlvii,  An  attorney's 
clerk,  indeed,  that  went  about  with  a  bag.  1877  Miss 
YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  HI.  xxi.  198  A  report  went  about 
that  Henry  had  murdered  him. 

b.  Mil.  To  tnrn  round. 

1796-7  fnslr.  tf  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  65  Should  it  be  re- 
quired again  to  form  in  line  on  the   same  ground,  the 
divisions  will  go  about,  ranks  by  three's, 
t  c.  To  use  circumlocution.  Obs. 

1815  Woman's  Will  n.  i,  Why  do  you  go  about  with  me 
thus— why  not  speak  to  be  understood  ? 

d.  A'aul.  $ee  ABOUT  A  6  b.) 

e.  To  go  about  to  (see  ABOUT  A  10). 

c  1380-1690  [see  ABOUT  A  10].  ifior  COLLIER  Ess.  Mar. 
Subj,  n.  (1703)  14  But  because  they  [Diseases]  are  natural, 
it  seems  we  must  not  go  about  to  cure  them.  1875  E.  WHITE 
LifeinChrist  w.xxiv.  (1878)  371  It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to 
our  argument  to  go  about  to  prove  that  life  carries  with  it 
an  association  of  moral  ideas. 

70.  Go  abroad.  (See  simple  senses  and  ABROAD.) 
a.  Of  a  report,  etc. :  To  circulate,  have  currency, 

be  widely  diffused.  (Somewhat  arcA.)  f  b.  To 
tear,  come  to  pieces  (obs.).  c.  Togo  out  of  doors 
or  away  from  home  (ol/s.  exc.  dial.),  d.  To  go  to 
a  foreign  country. 

a.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  768  That 
thereby  shall  be  ceassed  the  slaunderous  rumour  and  obloquy 
nowe  going  abrode.  1533  COVERDALE  Micah  iv.  3  The  tyme 
wil  come,  that  thy  gappes  shal  be  made  vp,  and  the  lawe 
shal  go  abrode.  21719  ADDISON  Evid.  Chr.  Relig.  (1733)  3 
The  report  which  had  gone  abroad  concerning  a  life  so  full 
of  miracles.  1888  MCCARTHY  &  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Ladies' 
Gallery  II.  viii.  I25  My  fame  had  gone  abroad  in  London. 

D.  1568  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlviii.  40  It  tuggis  in 
hoills,  and  gais  abbreid. 


1113  HDIMV  iu  uc  t-cne.    1735  ropE  l*ei.  to  3W1JI  15  Uct.  in  O.  J 

Wks,  (1841)  II.  580  Here  is  Arbuthnot  recovered  from  the 
jaws  of  death . .  He  goes  abroad  again,  and  is  more  cheerful 
than  even  health  can  make  a  man.  1:1785  COWPER  Ep.  to 
J.  Hill  23  Horatio's  servant  . .  begg'd  to  go  abroad  . .  'Tis 
but  a  step,  sir,  just  at  the  street's  end.  1815  JANE  AUSTEN 
Emnui  i.  xiii,  The  going  abroad  in  such  weather. 

d.  1719  [see  ABROAD  A  4].  1786  MRS.  PIOZZI  Anecd.  i>f 
Johnson  168  His  desire  to  go  abroad,  particularly  to  see 
Italy,  was  very  great.  1871  GF.O.  ELIOT  Middlemarch  i. 
ix,  And  now  he  wants  to  go  abroad  again. 

71.  Go  ahead.   (See  AHEAD.)    To  make  one's 
way  to  the  front   in  a  race,   etc.     Also  (until 
recently  chiefly  U.S.),  to  go  forward,  or  to  proceed 
with  one's  work,  etc.,  without  pause  or  hesitation ; 
to  make  rapid  progress. 

1868  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  618/2  Go-ahead  is  of  American  origin, 
and  is  used,  .where  the  British  would  say  '  all  right'.  1870 
R.  BROUGH  Marstoit  Lynch  xii.  1 10  Go  a-headl  in  what- 
ever you  feel  to  be  your  vocation.  1877  C.  LOFTUS  My  Life 
I.  ii.  45  My  brother,  .quickly  passing  him,  went  ahead,  and 
won  the  match  easily.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  871/1, 
'  I  will  show  the  way.'  . .  '  Oh,  then  go  ahead.'  1898  Pall 
Mall  Mag.  Jan.  82  '  Don't  interrupt  me  when  I  am  explain- 
ing problems  to  you  '  . .  '  All  right— go  ahead '. 

72.  Go  along-. 

a.  See  simple  senses  and  ALONG  adv.    In  imp. 
Co  along  !  Go  along  with  you  !  - '  Be  off ' ;  also  as 
an  expression  of  impatience  or  derision,  =  go  on. 

1535  COVERDALE  Dent.  ii.  27,  I  wil  go  a  longe  by  the  hye 
waye,  I  wil  nether  turne  to  the  rightc  hande  ner  to  ye  lefte. 
1688  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.v.,  To  meditate  as  one  goes 
along.  1840  P.  Parley's  Ann.  I.  29,  I  asked  her  for  a  half- 
penny twelfth-cake  just  now,  and  she  said,  'Go  along  ;  go 
along '.  1897  FL.  MARRYAT  Blood  Vampire  vi,  '  Go  along 
with  you,  you  bad  boy',  chuckled  the  Baroness. 

b.  To  go  along  with :  to  proceed  or  travel  in 
company  with;   fto  follow  intelligently  (an  ex- 
position) ;  to  agree  with  or  approve  of  (up  to  a 
specified  point) ;  to  accompany,  attend  upon ;  to 
be  the  regular  concomitant  of ;    f  to  be  classed 
together  with. 

t«02  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  ii.  15  Nor  haue  we  heerein  barr'd 
Your  belter  Wisedomes,  which  haue  freely  gone  With  this 
affair  along.  1695  LOCKE  Further  Coiuid.  Value  Monty  8 


ao. 

If  this  Security  goes  not  along  with  the  publick  Stamp, 
Coining  is  labour  to  no  purpose,  a  1698  1  EMPLE  Of  Her. 
firtxe\Vks.  1720  1. 106  Whatever  remains  in  Story  of  Atlas 
..  is  so  obscured  with  Age  or  Fables,  that  it  may  go  along 
with  those  of  the  Atlantick  Islands.  J7»7  BOYEK  tr.  Diet. 
s  v  ,  I  go  so  far  along  with  you.  1866  Land.  Rev.  17  *  eb. 
188/1  So  far  we  go  along  with  M.  Deak  and  his  friends. 
1883  H.  SPENCEK  in  Cmtemf.  Rev.  XLIII.  14 .It  may., 
result  that  diminished  happiness  goes  along  with  increased 
prosperity. 

73.  Go  away.     (See  simple  senses  and  AWAY.) 

a.  To  depart,  go  from  a  place  or  person.     fOf 
time :  To  pass. 

CMOO  Vices  *  Virtues  (1888)  n  Ga  awei  fram  me,  Su 
^ewerejede,  forS  mid  te  dieule  !  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  8g_Wan 
be  pope  go|>  a  wey  fro  Crist,  &  dob  pe  contrari  . .  pan  is  not 
he  Cnstis  vicar,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4675  pe  schip 
sayland  away  3ode.  1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Hast.  iv. 
(1586)  181  After  which  hours,  they  [Bees]  commonly  goe  not 
away.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  v.  i.  304  This  one  night,  which 
part  of  it,  He  waste  With  such  discourse,  as  I  not  doubt,  shall 
make  it  Goe  quicke  away.  1711  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.) 
Ill  163  Tis  pretended  that  this  Smith  must  have  went  away 
that  Morning.  1841  LANE  A  rat.  Nts.  I.  102  He  went  away 
as  he  had  come.  1869  C.  GIBBON  R.  Cray  xix,  I  saw  her 
gaeing  awa'  in  a  gig  wt'  a  man.  ^ 

b.  To  go  away  with  :  to  carry  off  as  one  s  own. 
+  To  go  away  with  it :  to  get  the  best  of  it,  to  win 
the  advantage. 

1597-8  BACON  Ess.,  Faction  (Arb.)  80  The  Traitor  in 
Factions  lightly  goeth  away  with  it.  1611  BIBLE  Transl. 
Pref.  4  The  Edition  of  the  Seuentie  went  away  with  the 
credit.  1633  Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  561  Thou  maiest 
goe  away  with  the  glory  of  a  perfect  and  irreprehensible 
justice  1688  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  s.v.,  They  shall  not  go 
away  with  it  so.  Us  me  la  fayeront,  OH  je  m  en  vengerai. 

t  c.  To  pass  away,  die.     (Cf.  go  off,  83  d.) 
1611  in  Crt.  ft  Times  Jos.  I  (1848)  I.  148  He  was  reason- 
ably well  recovered  in  show,  but  went  away  in  his  sleep, 
when  it  was  least  looked  for. 

f  d.  To  faint.     (Cf.  go  off,  83  h.) 
1740  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1741)  I.  31,  I  was  two  Hours 
before  I  came  to  myself;  and  just  as  I  got  a  little  up  on  my 
Feet,  he  coming  in,  I  went  away  again  with  the  Terror. 

e.  To  go  freely  or  with  speed. 

a  173*  T.  BOSTON  Crook  in  £01(1805)  115  Mariners  spread 
out  their  sails  when  the  wind  begins  to  blow,  that  they  may 
go  away  before  it. 
74.  Go  back.  (See  simple  senses  and  BACK  adv.} 

a.  To  retrace  one's  steps ;  to  return ;  fig.  to  re- 
vert to  a  former  state  or  mode  of  action ;  f  also, 
to  lose  ground. 

1530  PALSCR.  571/1,  I  go  backe,  I  go  backwarde,/*r  recule. 
1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  x.  357  He  wald  not  lat  the 
Papists  cause  ga  bak,  Gif  it  wer  Just,  bot  wald  be  for  him 
irak.  1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  diFior  285  Let  us  goe  backe, 
lest  they  take  awaye  our  clothes.  1631  WIDDOWES  Nat. 
Philos.  9  Flannels  are  said  to  goe  backe,  when  removing 
themselves,  they  goe  not  forward  their  course,  but  returne 
backe  the  way  they  came,  in  some  part.  1647  CHAS.  I 
Let.  in  Antiquary  (1880)  1.97,  I  will  be  content  that  y°  come 
to  some  convenient  Place  to  dyne,  &  goe  back  at  night. 
1782  COWPER  Gilpin  190  'Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came 
here,  You  shall  go  back  for  mine.  iSzi  Minutes  Evidence, 
Berkeley  Peerage  218,  I  was  going  back  to  Gloucester. 
1849  Taits  Mag.  XVI.  141/1  The  attempts  of  English  pro- 
prietors in  the  Highlands  to  go  back  to  the  exploded  middle- 
age  plan.  1883  Stubbs'  Mercantile  Circular  8  Nov.  982/2 
The  people  in  Nagasaki  are  fast  going  back  to  their  old 
practice  of  spinning  this  class  of  fabric  for  themselves. 

b.  To  carry  one's  view  backward  in  time. 

1661  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i.  §  12  The  further  we  go 
back  in  history,  the  fuller  the  world  was  of  Deities.  1701 
DE  FOE  True-torn  Eng.  3  Go  back  to  Elder  Times,  and 
Ages  past. 

o.  To  go  back  from  (now  also  colloq.  of,  on, 
tipori):  to  withdraw  from  (an  engagement,  pro 
inise,  or  undertaking). 

'530  PAI.SGR.  571/1, 1  go  backe  from  my  worde  that  I  have 
sayd,/> medcsdis.  1704  MARLUOROUGH  Lett. $  Disp.  (1845)  I. 
244  Her  Majesty  can't  go  back  from  what  she  has  promised. 
1862  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  106  He  could  not  well  go  back 
upon  his  implied  assent.  1882  B.  HARTE  Flip  iv,  Don't  go 
back  on  your  promise.  1886  M  iss  TYTLER  Buried  Diamonds 
xxxli,  I  will  never  go  back  from  my  word.  1888  R.  A.  KING 
Leal  Lass  II.  iv.  79  If  Gower  went  back  of  his  promise. 

d.  To  go  back  on :  to  prove  faithless  or  dis- 
loyal to ;  to  betray,  colloq. ;  originally  U.  S. 

1868  Putnam's  Mag.  Jan.  21  Are  these  Dobbs'  Ferry 
villagers  A  going  back  on  Dobbs  !  'Twould  n't  be  more 
anom'lous  If  Rome  went  back  on  Rom'lus.  itf^L'pool  Daily 
Post  22  Jan.,  Some  member  of  the  secret  organisation  has 
gone  back  on  his  comrades.  1893  GUNTER  Miss  Dividends 
122  Godby  has  gone  back  on  them,  and  the  Walkers  are  no 
more  to  be  relied  upon  for  Church  dues. 


1890 


.   Togo  back  0/(U.S.)  :   =go  behind,  54 
)o  E.  H.  GRIFFIN  in  Science  14  Feb.  104  The  | 


1090  t.  ri.  ORIFFIN  in  Science  14  Feb.  104  The  public  .. 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  go  back  of  academic  titles  to 

S    ??'•£!""  lhcv  mean-    "891  N.  Y.  Tribune  14  Nov.  6/3 
(Bunk)   They  cannot  go  back  of  the  returns.    It  is  their 

usiness  simply  officially  to  announce  the  result. 
f.  To  extend  backwards  (in  space  or  time) ;  to 
have  a  history  extending  back  to. 


75.  Go  baokward(s. 
a.  See  simple  sensesand  BACKWARD,  BACKWARDS. 
t  b.  To  change  for  the  worse,  take  an  unfavour- 
able turn,  decline  in  prosperity. 

1481  Cath.  Anpl.   147/1  To  Ga  bakwarde,  retrogradi. 
1530  PALSGR.  57  i/i,  I  go  backwarde,  I  fall  in  dette  or  behynde 
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hande.  1607-12  BACON  Ess.,  A mbit.  (Arb.)  222  They,  .looke 
vpponn  Men  and  matters  with  an  evill  Eye,  and  are  best 
pleased  when  thinges  goe  backward.  1691  LOCKE  Consid. 
Lower.  Int.  (1602)  120  Landed  Men.  .accommodating  their 
Expences  to  their  Income,  keep  themselves  from  going  back* 
wards  in  the  World. 

76.  Go  before.    (See  simple  senses  and  BEFORE.) 
a.  lit.  To  go  in  advance,     b.  To  precede  in 

time  or  serial  order. 

1548  Hf.Lt.CAna.,  Edw.  7^(1550)  iSb,  The  Erie  of  war- 
wicke  determined  . .  to  go  before  with  parte  of  the  name. 
1583  ABP.  SANDYS  Serin,  xii.  188  We  learne  in  the  text  that 
goeth  before  in  this  chapter,  that  [etc.).  159°  SHAKS. 
Com.  Err.  i.  i.  96  Gather  the  sequel!  by  that  went  before. 
1616  B.  JONSON  Epigr.  xxxiii,  Thou  art  but  gone  before, 
Whither  the  world  must  follow.  1819  S.  ROGERS  Human 
Life  751  Those  that  he  loved  so  long  and  sees  no  more, 
Loved  and  still  loves— not  dead,  .but  gone  before. 

77.  Goby. 

a.  To  go  past,  pass  (see  BY  adv.  3). 

1508  DUNBAR  Ball.  Kynd  Kiltok  38  Drink  with  my  Cud- 
dame,  as  ;e  ga  by,  Anys  for  my  saik.  1601  SHAKS.  Tiuel. 
N.  HI.  iv.  398  The  time  goes  by :  Away.  1634  SIR  T.  HER- 
BERT Trav.  66  They  tooke  no  notice  of  us,  but  let  us  goe  by 
without  any  ceremonie.  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  ix.  586  They 
see  in  those  good  old  times  which  are  now  gone  by,  many 
sources  of  consolation.  1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  in. 
xxxiv.  359  No  Italian  could  see  such  a  chance . .  go  by  with- 
out trying  to  profit  by  it.  1885  W.  M.  CONWAY  in  Mag. 
Art  Sept.  463/2  They,  .let  no  day  go  by  without  its  jest. 
t  b.  To  go  unregarded,  etc.  Otis. 

1450-70  Golagros  <V  Gaiv.  1225  Quhan  on-fortone  quhelmys 
the  quheil,  lhair  gais  grace  by.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  I. 
ii.  256  Sir,  sir,  the  first  s  for  me,  let  her  go  by.  1603  —  Meat, 
for  M.  u.  ii.  41  Mine  were  the  verie  Cipher  of  a  Function 
To  fine  the  faults,  whose  fine  stands  in  record,  And  let  go 
by  the  actor. 

78.  Go  down.  (See  simple  senses  and  DOWN  adv.} 

a.  To  proceed,  move,  or  change  to  a  lower  place 
or  condition;  to  descend  (front,  \of);  also  transf. 
(of  a  road,  passage,  etc.)  to  lead  downwards.     Of 
a  vessel :  To  go  to  the  bottom,  sink.     To  go  down 
on  one's  knees  (see  KNEE). 

a  1300  [see  DOWN  adv.  8  J.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  1 1612  (Trin.) 
He  went  doun  of  his  modir  kne.  1388  WYCUF  ft.  cvi.  23 
Thei  that  gon  doun  in  to  the  see  in  schrppi^  a.  1400-50  A  lex- 
ander  5050  And  he  gose  doun  be  grece,  a-gayn  to  his  tentis. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom,  xvii.  328 (Add.  MS.i  Whan  the  Emperour 
vndirstode  that,  he  went  downe  of  his  horse.  1548  HALL 
Ckron.,  Hen.  VI,  105  b,  His  father  . .  whiche  was  gone 
downe  to  dinner.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  604  Reproof 
unto  those  that  go  down  into  the  Seas,  and  forget  all  their 
mercies.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  75,  Iwent  down 
into  the  Boat  with  the  other  Surgeons.  1768  J.  BYRON  Narr. 
Ifagerdrjtyyo  There  ran  such  a  sea,  that  we  expected, 
every  instant,  the  boat  would  go  down.  1883  Cambridge 
Staircase  ii.  21  They  would  probably  go  down  to  posterity 
with  more  than  an  ordinary^  share  of  glory.  1890  Temple 
Bar  June  156,  I  do  not  think  he  cares  a  straw  whether 
your  temperature  goes  up  or  down. 

b.  Toextend,becontinueddown  toacertain point. 
1890  Sat.  Rev.  5  Apr.  422/2  Mr.  Thornton's.. sketch.. goes 

down  to  the  death  of  James  II. 

c.  To  be  overthrown  ;  to  fall  before  a  conqueror. 
IJ99  SHAKS.  Hen.  V.  in.  Chor.  34  The  nimble  Gunner 

With  Lynstock  now  the  diuellish  Cannon  touches,  And 
downe  goes  all  before  them.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  ll. 
viii.  There  are  only  twenty-four  runs  to  make,  and  four 
wickets  to  go  down.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  4.  71 
Horse  and  man  went  down  before  his  lance  at  Val-es-dunes. 
1878  Scribncr's  Mag.  XV.  143/1  Fanaticism,  though  bril- 
liant in  its  first  efforts,  went  down  before  discipline.  1892 
Blackw.  Mag.  CLI.  98/1  Five  of  the  best  bats  in  England 
went  down  before  SpofTorth's  bowling. 

d.  To  be  set  down  in  writing. 

1887  G.  MACDONALD  Home  Again  v.  32  Down  it  must  go 
in  her  book.  1888  FARJEON  Miser  Farebrother  II.  vii.  84 
All  this  . .  went  down  on  the  account  ..  and  was  debited 
against  them. 

e.  Of  waves,  wind,  etc. :  To  subside. 

1670  DRYDEN  ist  Pt.  Cong.  Granada  n.  i,  My  boiling 
passions  settle,  and  go  down.  1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  x, 
The  sea  had  gone  down.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  iv,  The 
wind  had  altogether  gone  down. 

f.  To  be  swallowed.     (Cf.  DOWN  adv.  u.) 
1570  GOSSON  Sck.  Abuse  (Arb.)  20  The  deceitfull  Phisition 

giueth  sweete  Syrropes  to  make  his  poyson  goe  downe  the 
smoother.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Re/I.  (1848)  340  A  belief  that 
the  toothsome  would  make  the  nutritive  part  go  smoothly 
down.  1747  Gentl.  Mag.  XVII.  24  His  hunger  makes  his 
bread  go  down  Altho*  it  be  both  stale  and  brown.  1890 
Illitstr.  Sport,  tr  Dram.  News  31  May  372/1,  I.. want  no 
extra  inducement  in  the  shape  of  sauce  or  pickle  to  make  it 
go  down. 

g.  fig.  To  find  acceptance  (with  &  person). 
1608  DEKKER  Lanthorne  $  Candle-L.  H  3,  The  woorst 

horseflesh .. does  best  goe  downe  with  him.  1679  DRYDEN 
Trail,  ff  Cr.  Prol.,  The  fulsome  clench,  that  nauseates  the 
town,  Would  from  a  judge  or  alderman  go  down.  1690  LOCKE 
Hum.  Und.  iv.  xx.  §  10  The  grossest  absurdities  . .  being 
but  agreeable  to  such  principles,  go  down  glibly,  and  are 
easily  digested.  1733  FIELDING  Intrig.  Chambermaid  Epil., 
English  is  now  below  this  learned  town,  None  but  Italian 
warblers  will  go  down.  1821  LAMB  Etta  Ser.  i.  Mockery 
End,  Nothing  goes  down  with  her,  that  is  quaint,  irregular, 
or  out  of  the  road  of  common  sympathy.  1822  HAZLITT 
Table-t.  II.  iv.  64  A  poet  who  would  not  go  down  among 
readers  of  the  present  day.  1885  W.  E.  MORRIS  A.  Vidal 
I.  vii.  121  In  fashion  or  out  of  fashion,  they  [sensational 
novels]  always  pay  and  always  go  down  with  the  public. 

79.  Go  forth.     (Now  arch,  or  rhetorical.') 

a.  See  simple  senses  and  FORTH.  (Cf.  FOBTHGO.) 

ci20o[see  A  3a>/.].   c  1300  CursorM.  28725  (Cott.Galba) 

Go  now  furth  and  sin  nomare.     1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  i.  4 

Ich  wente  forth  in  be  worlde,  wonders  to  hure.     1549  LATI- 


GO. 

MKK  Ploughers  (Arb.)  17  The  ploughman  went  furth  to  sowe 
his  seede.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  vi.  35  If  he  had  gone 
forth  Consull.  1610  —  Temp.  i.  ii.  448  O,  if  a  Virgin,  And 
your  affection  not  gone  forth,  He  make  you  The  Queene  of 
Naples.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Rankers  Hist.  Ref.  vi.  ix.  603 
As  soon  as  the  king  should  go  forth  with  his  mighty  banner. 
1886  A.  SERGEANT  No  Saint  II.  xvii.  336  He  wanted  to  go 
forth  like  the  Apostles. 

t  b.  To  continue.     Const.  /"«,  to  with  inf.  Obs. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Citron.  (1568)  II.  777  That  where  he 
had  repented  the  way  that  he  had  entred,  yet  would  he  go 
forth  in  the  same.  1535  COVERDALE  Job  xxix.  i  So  lob  pro- 
ceaded  and  wente  forth  in  his  communicacion.  154*  BECON 
Patk-w.  Prayer  xxxix.  P  v.  Let  vs  also  desyre  hym  that  he 
wyll  go  forth  to  be  a  beneficial  father  vnto  vs. 
C.  Of  a  decree,  etc. :  To  be  issued. 

1535  COVERDALE  Hob.  i.  4  For  the  lawe  is  tome  in  peces 
and  there  can  no  right  Judgment  go  forth.  1593  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  IS/,  v.  iii.  26  Let  vs  pursue  him  ere  the  \Vrits  go 
forth.  1611  BIBLE  fsa.  ii.  3  For  out  of  Zion  shall  goe 
forth  the  lawe.  1834  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Senn.  (1837) 
I.  xvii.  257  The  decpee  goes  forth  to  build  or  destroy.  1888 
B.  W.  RICHARDSON  Son  of  a  Star  II.  iii.  30  The  order  goes 
forth  that  all  the  encampment  is  to  pass  before  Caesar. 
Go  forward :  see  FORWARD  adv. 

8O.  Go  in. 
a.  See  simple  senses  and  IN. 

To  go  in  and  out :  in  quasi-Biblical  lang.,  to  conduct  one- 
self *  to  do  the  business  of  life  '  (I.).  The  Heb.  phrase  on 
which  this  is  founded  appears  in  the  Eng.  Bible  as  to  go  out 
and  to  come  in ',  but  cf.  John  x.  9. 

C97S  Ruskw.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  13  GaJ>  inn  Jmrh  naarwe 


place,  introioi  ingreaior.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  iii. 
142  He  's  loo  big  to  go  in  there  :  what  shall  I  do?  011631 
DONNE  Lett.  (1651)  61  In  that  life  one  is  ever  in  the  porch 
or  postern,  going  in  or  out,  never  within  his  house  himself. 
1878  Scribnefs  Mag.  XVI.  149/1  The  men  allowed  the 
matter  to  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  1889  MONA 
CAIRO  Wing  Azrael  II.  xix.  72  You  are  cold  . .  Would  you 
like  to  go  in  ?  1800  Lipfincott's  Mag.  Apr.  477  This  tunnel 
goes  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

b.  To  enter  as  a  competitor  in  a  contest  or  game. 
Phr.  go  in  and  win.     In  Poker  (see  quot.). 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  This  advice  was  very  like  that 
which  bystanders.,  give  to  the  smallest  boy  in  a  street  fight; 
namely  Go  in  and  win*.  1882  Pokt-r:  how  to  play  it  49 
After  the  cards  have  been  dealt. .each  player,  .determines 
whether  be  will  go  in  or  not  And  the  player  who  decides 
to  go  in,  that  is,  to  play  for  the  pool,  must  put  into  the  pool 
double  the  amount  of  the  ante,  except  [etc.].  1889  PHILIPS 
&  WILLS  Fatal  Pkryne  II.  iii.  78  Sit  down  well  in  your 
saddle,  and  go  in  and  win. 

c.  Cricket.  To  take  the  batting.      Also,  to  go 
in  to  bat.     Said  either  of  an  individual  player  or 
of  the  whole  '  side '. 


other  person  may  stand  out  for  him,  but  not  go  in.  1890 
Field  31  May  790/2  Lancashire  went  in  to  bat  at  five 
minutes  to  six. 

d.  Of  the  sun,  etc. :  To  be  obscured  by  a  cloud. 
1884  R.  BUCHANAN  Foxgbri't  Manor  III.  xxxiv.  132  The 

sun  had  gone  in,  and  the  air  was  full  of  a  heavy  lowering 
sadness.  1889  MARY  E.  CARTER  Mrs.  Severn  III.  in.  ix.  221 
The  moon  had  gone  in,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  see  him. 

e.  To  go  in  to  or  unto :  used  in  all  Eng.  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament  (after  the  Heb.J  for :  To 
have  carnal  knowledge  of  (a  woman). 

f.  To  go  in  at :  to  assail  vigorously,  colloq. 
i8u  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  138  Dogherty  went  in  at 

his  antagonist  s  head.  1849  DICKENS  Dai1.  Copp.  xviii, 
Sometimes  I  go  in  at  the  butcher  madly  and  cut  my  knuckles 
open  against  his  face.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Feb.  2/2 
Napoleon's  pet  soldiers  were  far  more  eager  to  go  in  at 
their  fellow-citizens  than  at  the  German  enemy. 
81.  Go  in  for.  (Recent  and  colloq. ;  see  80  b.) 
a.  To  make  one's  avowed  object ;  to  select  as 
one's  speciality  or  *  line  of  things ',  or  as  one's 
usual  style  or  fashion ;  to  commit  oneself  to  the 
advocacy  of  (a  principle  or  measure) ;  to  venture 
on  acquiring  or  wearing  (something)  ;  to  indulge 
in,  permit  oneself  (some  action). 


gom'  with  gre; 
for  the  education  of  the  masses.  1863  KINCSLEV  Water-Bab. 
316  My  mamma  says  that  my  intellect  is  not  adapted  for 
methodic  science,  and  says  that  I  must  go  in  for  general 
information.  1879  EARL  PEMBROKE  &  G.  H.  KINCSLEY 
S.  Sea  Bubbles  x.  293  He  had  run  through  seven  helps-meet 
for  him,  and  was  about  to  go  in  for  the  eighth.  1873  MRS. 
OLIPHANT  Innocent  III.  x.  167  Not  elegant— the  judge  had 
never  gone  in  for  elegance — but  forcible  and  clear.  1675  M. 
PATTISON  Casaubon  94  Lect.  .had  gone  in  for  council  busi- 
ness. 1876  Tinsley's  Mag.  XVIII.  149  Why  has  no  inter- 
teresting  heretic  gone  in  for  Polydiabolism  r  1885  Manck. 
Exam.  28  Sept.  5/1  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Liberal  candidates  have  gone  in  for  Disestablishment.  1889 
Sat.  Rev.  30  Mar.  388/1  Thomas  [Becket]  deliberately 
'went  in'  for  saintship  and  martyrdom.  1891  A.  J.  FOSTER 
Ouse  136  Cyclists  who  go  in  for  road-racing.  1897  MARIK 
CORELU  Ziska  xii,  Why  in  Cairo  should  not  a  lady  go  in  for 
a  Theban  dance  without  being  considered  improper?  1897 
MARY  KINOSLEY  \V.  Africa  223  They  do  not  go  in  for  hats. 
b.  To  offer  oneself  for  examination  in  ;  to  enter 
one's  name  as  a  candidate  for.  (Cf.  to  be  IN  for.} 
1879  LUBBOCK  Addr.  Pol.  $  Ednc.  Hi.  56,  1061  candidates 
went  in  for  mathematics.  1889  Eng.  lllnstr.  Mag.  Dec.  178 
Our  girls  like  to  test  the  thoroughness  of  their  mental 
achievements  by  going  in  for  examinations.  1894  WILKINS 


GO. 

&  VIVIAN  Green  Bay  Tree  I.  127  You  are  going  in  for  the 
History  Tripos,  like  myself,  I  suppose. 

82.  Go  in  with. 

f  a.  To  agree  with ;  to  concur  with.    b.  To  join. 
1725  IVodrow  Corr.  (1843)  III.  232,  I  heartily  go  in  with    '• 
your  Lordship's  observations  upon  the  subject,  which  are    | 
very  just.     1886  MCCARTHY  &  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Right  Hon- 
ourable II.  xxiv.  214  Do  you  want  to  get  up  a  republican 
party?     And  are  you  going  in  with  that  unfortunate  Mas- 
terton  and  men  like  that  ?    1889  BOLDRRWOOD  Robb.  under 
Arms  iii,  If  you  like  to  go  In  with  me,  we'll  go  share  and 
share. 

83.  Go  off.     (See  simple  senses  and  OFF.) 

a.  To   depart   (often   implying   suddenness   or 
haste)  ;  to  start,  set  out.     Of  an  actor ;  To  leave 
the  stage.     At  cards  :  to  lead.     To  go  off  at  score 
(see  SCORE).     Togo  offata  tangent  (see  TANGENT). 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl.  iv.  xiii.  6  The  Soule  and  Body  riue 
not  more  in  parting,  Then  greatnesse  going  off.  1660  PEPYS 
Diary  20  May,  Commissioner  Pett  ..  caused  the  boats  to 
go  off.  1665  SIR  T.  HERRKRT  Trav.  (1677)  121  The  Maho- 
metans . .  on  their  thumb  commonly  wear  a  ring  of  horn, 
which  makes  the  Arrow  go  off  both  strongly  and  easily. 
1711  STEELE  Spcct,  No.  51  P  5  His  Turkish  Majesty  went 
off  with  a  good  Air.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xv.  viii, 
His  daughter  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  almost  the  first 
moment  of  his  absence,  and  gone  off  with  a  neighbouring 
young  clergyman.  1861  Temple  Bar  I,  406  Ethelind  went 
off  to  bed.  1879  'CAVENDISH  '  Card  Ess,  etc.  165  If  he  had 
only  gone  off  with  that  suit  the  game  was  over.  iS&j/iY/tv//. 
P,  Wentworth  I.  xv.  302  My  last  proofs  went  off  to  the  pub- 
lisher's to-day. 

b.  To  be  taken  off  (esp.  quickly  or  suddenly). 

c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Honseh.  Ord.  (1790)  425  Take  clene 
qwete  and  bray  hit  wele  in  a  morter  that  the  holies  gone 
alle  of.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  iv.  v.  4  If  I  reuolt,  off  goes 
yong  Georges  head.  1601  —  Alfs  Well  v.  iii.  279  This 
womans  an  easie  gloue  my  Lord,  she  goes  off  and  on  at 
pleasure.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  307 
Protesting  that  if  he  had  him,  his  head  should  go  off  for  it. 
1793  A.  WILSON  Watty  fy  Meg^  Aff  gaed  bonnet,  aff  gaed 
shoon. 

C.  Of  firearms,  explosives  :  To  be  discharged, 
explode. 

iSTgGossoN^SVA.  At>use(A.rb.)  21  When  they  haue  sounded 
Allarme,  off  go  the  peeces  to  encounter  a  shadow.  1670 
CLARKE  Nat.  Hist.  Nitre  30  Gun-powder ..  with  greater 
force  and  noise  going  off.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxx,  The 
piece  went  off  in  the  awkward  hands  of  the  poor  parson. 
1890  BOLDREWOOD  CW.  Reformer  (1891)  298  A  pocket 
Derringer,  which,  .had  a  trick  of  going  off  unexpectedly. 

d.  To  pass  away,  die. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  viii.  36  Mai.  I  would  the  Friends 
we  misse,  were  safe  arriu'd.  Sey.  Some  must  go  off.  1709 
Tatler  No.  86  p?  In  this  manner. .he  [Caesar]  went  off,  not 
like  a  Man  that  departed  out  of  Life,  but  a  Deity  that 
returned  to  his  Abode.  1779  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  56  She 
. .  was  better  a  few  hours  before  her  death,  and  went  off 
pretty  easy.  1888  RIDER  HAGGARD  Col.  Quaritch  xxv. 
(1889)  188  The  doctors  told  me  that  he  might  go  off  any  day. 

e.  Of  a  sensation :  To  pass  away,  cease  to  be 
felt. 

1815  New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  591  This  feeling,  .gradually 
goes  off. 

f.  To  deteriorate ;  to  lose  brightness,  quality,  or 
vigour. 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  EartJt  (1702)  211  The  Sun 
being  now  gone  off,  and  ceasing  any  longer  to  operate  upon 
it,  the  Vapour  stagnates.  1731  SWIFT  Let.  to  Pope  12  June,  • 
Women  who  live  by  their  beauty,  and  men  by  their  wit,  j 
are  seldom  provident  enough  to  consider  that  both  wit  and 
beauty  will  go  off  with  years.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ. 
(1778)  II.  1 30  ( Frag-tnen t)  [A  manuscript]  so  faded  and  gone 
off  by  damps  and  length  of  time.  1833  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  in 
Rec.  Girlhood  (1878)  III.  216,  I  never  played  this  part  well, 
and  am  now  gone  off  in  it,  and  play  it  worse  than  not  well. 
1842  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  III.  n.  298  My  wheat-crops.. 
went  off  in  the  spring  so  as  to  be  very  bad  at  harvest.  1851 
MACAOLAY  Life  $  Lett.  (1883)  II.  299  His  style  had  then 
gone  off.  1881  WHITEHEAD  Hops  ii.  14  It  is  necessary  to 
pick  Jones  hops  just  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  ..  as  they 
soon  go  off '.  1888  Miss  TYTLER  Blackhall  Ghosts  1 1.  xvii. 
72  Her  good  looks,  .were  unmistakably  going  off. 

g.  To  start  into  sudden  action  ;  to  break  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  extravagance  of  language,  irrelevant 
or  unintelligible  discourse,  etc. 

18*5  New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  342  The  patriarch  and 
fifty  monks  . .  go  off  into  praises  of  her  beauty.  1844 
Fraser's  Mag.  XXX.  467/1  In  the  intervals  of  the  most 
lugubrious  chants,  .the  organ  went  off  with  some  extremely 
cheerful,  .air.  1879  J.  C.  SHAIRP  Burns  y.  115  The  rest  of 
the  letter  goes  off  In  a  wild  rollicking  strain. 

h.  To  pass  into  unconsciousness  ;  more  expli- 
citly, to  go  off  to  sleep,  in  or  into  a  faint,  a  fit,  etc. 

1844  Fraser's  Mag.  XXX.  65/2  She  went  off  in  a  fit.  1887 
Mohammed  Benani  xxii.  225  She  will  go  off  in  hysteric?. 
1887  G.  M.  FENN  Devon  Boys  xxxi.  266  His  regular  breath- 
ing told  that  he  had  gone  off.  1891  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Her 
Love  $  His  Life  III.  vii.  v.  281  Satisfied  with  this  surmise, 
he  went  off  to  sleep.  1896  Daily  News  2  Oct.  5^2  He  . . 
began  inhaling,  and  soon  'went  off'  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction. 

i.  To  fail  to  be  carried  out,  fall  through. 

1884  LD.  SELBORNK  in  Law  Rep.  25  Ch,  Div.  493  The 
marriage  may  go  off.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  20  Dec.  714/1  If  he 
died  the  bargain  must  go  off. 

j.  To  be  disposed  of  by  sale.  Also,  of  daughters, 
to  be  married,  colloq. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  112  Fatte  horses,  and 
especially  geldinges,  goe  allsoe  well  of.  1687  BURNET  Reply 
to  Warillas  5  In  this  the  Printer  did  wisely  :  for  he  was 
sure  his  Book  would  gooff  the  better.  1691  LOCKE  Consi>i. 
Lower.  Int.  Ess.  (1883)  596  So  trade  flourishes,  and  his 
commodities  go  off  well,  he  will  be  able  to  pay  his  rent 
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on."    1749  FIELDING  Tom  yones  xiv.  vii,  Her  reputation    I 
might  nave  been  otherwise  safe  ..  and  the  girl  might  hu\> 
gone  off  never  the  worse.     1819  Metropolis  I.  74  Such    j 
second-hand  furniture  as  a  Perlet  or  a  Fusil  . .  would  go 
off  no  where  else  but  with  the  fanciful  of  London.    1884 
MKS.  HOUSTOUN  Caught  in  Snare  I.  xii.  131  Plain  girls.  . 
did  sometimes  'go  off'  when  pretty  ones  hung  on  hand. 
1890  Temple  Bar  Nov.  437  The  tickets  will  go  off  at  the 
end  with  a  rush. 

k.  Of  a  performance,  etc. :  To  be  (more  or  less; 
successful. 

1804  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Pop.  Tales,  Lame  Jerras  18  The 
whole  thing,  as  the  carpenter  said,  went  off  pretty  well. 
1878  Scribners  Mag.  XV.  868/2  We  tried  to  sing  and  have 
games,  but  they  wouldn't  go  off. 
1 1.  To  become  bankrupt. 

1688  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  s.v.,  He  is  gone  off,  he  is  broke, 
il  a  fait  tanqueroutc.  1703  LUTTRELL  Brief  R  el.  (1857)  V. 
328  Mr.  C — ,  a  great  exchange  broker,  who  dealt  mostly  in 
stocks,  went  off,  as  said,  for  about  ioo,ooo£. 

84.  Go  on.    (See  simple  senses  and  ON.) 

a.  To  continue  a  journey. 

£1440  Generydes  6484  Goth  on  in  Goddis  name.  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  L  327  Goe  safely  on  to  seeke  thy  Son. 
x8i7f  W.  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Privs  (ed.  4)  II.  953  The  ship 
having  touched  at  C.  for  orders  and  gone  on  to  S.  1888 
W.  ROGERS  Remin.  119  We  were  told  that  we  should  have 
to  go  on  next  day  in  a  caboose. 

b.  To  continue,  advance,  persevere,  persist,  in 
a  course  of  action,  in  making,  dealing  with  or 
using  something;  to  continue  in  speech.    Const. 
in,  with,  f  to  with  inf. ;  also  simply.    Also  with 
pr.  pple.  as  complement. 

1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  Fior  235  Marke  how  well  shee 
singeth  . .  And    goeth   on  alwayes  continuing  her  songe.    : 
'   148  Therefore  now  (said    ! 
{ERBERT  Trav.  156,  I  .. 


it  1586  SIDNEV  Arcadia  n.  (1500)  148  Therefore  now  (said 

SIR  fT  HE 

will  here  goe  on  with  the  description.     1002  PEPYS  utary 
31  Dec.,  The  Bishops  . .  go  on  without  any  diffidence  in 


she)  Doras  go  on.    1634  SI 

ith  the  description.     i66a  PEPYS  Diary 


will  here 


pressing  uniformity.  1725  N.  ROBINSON  TA.  Physick  _ 
Let  him  go  on  with  the  following  Prescription.  1737  Wms- 
TON  Josephus'  Hist.  iv.  v,  §  2  They  esteemed  it  needless  to 
go  on  with  killing  them.  1739  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  I. 
xxv.  92  If  you  go  on  to  learn  at  this  rate,  you  will  soon 
puzzle  me,  in  Greek  especially,  a  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I. 
Dream  C/iildr.,  They  looked  up,  and  prayed  me  not  to 
go  on  about  their  uncle,  but  to  tell  them  some  stories  about 
their  pretty  dead  mother.  1871  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue 
65  This  fashion,  like  all  fashions,  went  on  spreading.  1873 
H.  SPENCER  Stud.  Social,  xv.  362  They  go  on  perversely 
in  bad  habits.  1884  R.  BUCHANAN  Foxglove  Manor  III. 
xxxii.  81  Go  on  with  your  preparations.  1890  Jrnl.  Ed-uc.  i 
Sept.  478/2  We  begin  work  at  12  and  go  on  till  half-past  one. 
C.  To  proceed  to  (do  something)  as  the  next  step. 
1666  MARVET.L  Corr.  Iv.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  192  However,  I 
shall  go  on  to  continue  from  my  last  Letter.  1687  BURNET 
Contin.  Reply  to  barillas  39  He  goes  on  to  make  a  Parallel 
between  the  late  Protector  and  King  Henry's  Minister. 
1824  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  186  They  then  go  on 
to  name  a  number  o_f  individuals  on  whom  '  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  all  Spaniards  is  invoked'.  1891  Sat.  Rev.  ii 
July  61/2  He  goes  on  to  quote  two  passages  from  Seneca. 

d.  To  fare ;  to  carry  on  or  get  on  ;  to  '  manage '. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  iii.  (1840)   40  We  went  on  very 

sociable  together.  1803  Med.  jrnl.  X.  356  For  the  first  two 
days  he  went  on  very  well.  18*0  SOUTHEY  Life  Wesley  II. 
164  Still  it  [the  school]  went  on  badly.  1820  Examiner 
No.  631.  314/1  Affairs  in  Spain  go  on  swimmingly.  1879 
M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng.  xlvii.  475  The  king  now 
determined  to  go  on  without  parliament  at  all. 

e.  Of  an  action,  work,  process,  state  of  things : 
To  proceed,  continue  further ;  also,  to  be  in  pro- 
gress.    Of  time  :  To  pass,  proceed. 

1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  Stella  18  Nov.,  [The  business]  had  it 
gone  on,  would  have  cost  three  times  as  much.  1735 
J.  PRICE  Stone-Br.  Tluunes  6  Two  Piers  . .  at  proper 
Distances, . .  both  to  go  on  at  the  same  time.  1844  Fraser's 
Mag.  XXX.  119/1  This  state  of  things  cannot  possibly  go 
on.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  Yen.  (1874)  I.  xvii.  188  The  idle 
and  curious,  who  care  only  about  what  is  going  on  upon 
the  earth.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  38  As  time 
went  on,  the  English  court  grew  impatient.  1864  LOWELL 
Biglaw  P.  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  247  A  thunderstorm  was  going 
on.  1879  M.  J.  GUEST  Lect.  Hist.  Eng,  Ivi.  574  The  struggle 
is  still  going  on. 

f.  To  conduct  oneself,  act,  behave  (in   some 
reprehensible  manner). 

1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  1.  i,  Sad  comfort  whenever  he 
returns,  to  hear  how  your  brother  has  gone  on!  1819  BYRON 
Juan  l.  cxlvi,  How  dare  you  think  your  lady  would  go  on 
so?  1890  F.  BARRETT  Betw.  Life  $  Death  II.  xvii.  12  She 
is  playing  the  fool  to  go  on  in  this  style. 

g.  colloq.  To  talk  volubly ;  to  rail,  storm  at. 
1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Skaks.  CAar.vi.  162  Her  first  scene 

withFenton  is  inimitable,  where  she  goes  on  about  a  wart 
on  his  face.  \SnArgosy  XVI.  361  He  would  go  on  at  Fred 
for  making  himself  common.  1878  Scritmer's  Mag.  XVI. 
415/2  He  went  on  dreadful  because  he  couldn't  get  at  his 
ladder.  1884  G.  ALLEN  Philistia  1 1.  xii.  9, 1  wish  you  could 
only  see  the  way  father  goes  on  at  me  about  chapel. 

h.  Of  an  article  of  dress  :  To  admit  of  being 
put  on. 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1861  Temple  Bar  I.  27oShoes  that  wouldn't 
go  on,  and  muskets  that  wouldn't  go  off. 

i.  Cricket.  To  take  up  the  bowling,  begin  to 
bowl.  Theatr.  To  appear  in  a  part 

1883  Daily  Tel.  15  May  2/7  Bates  went  on.  1888  Miss  F. 
WARDEN  Witch  of  Hills  I.  vii.  157,  1  only  got  small  parts, 
and  it's  dreadful  to  have  to  go  on  with  nothing  to  say.  1890 
Field  24  May  752/1  A  double  change  of  bowling  was  tried, 
Sharpe  and  Abel  going  on. 

j.  imp.  Expressing  impatience  or  derision :  = 
Go  your  ways ;  go  along  with  you.  colloq. 

In  representations  of  cockney  speech  often  written  garn. 


GO. 

k.  Going  on  for  :  approaching  fa  certain  age  or 
period  .  Also  in  absolute  use,  - '  nearly '  so  long 
ago). 

1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  q  Gain  195,  I  was  very  uncom- 
fortable about  the  Articles,  going  on  for  two  years  since. 
1887  MRS.  H.  MARTIN  Amor  Vincit  II.  xiii.  265,  I  shall  be 
twenty-three,  going  on  for  twenty-four.  1891  Miss  DOWIE 
Girl  in  Karp.  xiii.  174  It  was  going  on  for  eight  o'clock. 
1 1.  To  make  an  attack.  Obs. 

1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  i.  i,  Bold  Cethegus,  Whose  valour 
I  haue  . .  prais'd  so  into  daring,  as  he  would  Goe  on  vpon 
the  gods.  1617  F.  MORYSON  /tin.  n.  165  They  attempted 
another  Trench.. the  Serjeant  in  going  on  was  shot  through 
the  body.  1802  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  To  go  on,  to  make  an 
attack. 

85.  Go  out. 

a.  lit.  To  go  from  within  (a  place,  a  house, 
anything  which  contains) ;  esf.  to  go  from  one's 
house.  (See  simple  senses  and  OOT.) 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  54  A  meiden.  .Jacobes  douhter.  .code  vt 
uor  to  biholden  uncuoe  wummen.  c  1250  Meid  Afaregrete 
xxxiv,  Al  bet  blod  . .  out  it  ede  Jx>.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  10951 
(Laud)  He  bad  the  folk  go  out  echone  While  he  praide  in 
the  chirch  allone.  1388  WYCLIF  Matt.  viii.  32  Thei  jeden  out, 
and  wenten  into  the  swyne.  1480  CAXTON  Citron.  Eng.  iii, 
That  Coryn  priuely  sholde  gone  oute  and  bussh  hym  m  a 
wode  til  amorne.  1711  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  137  f  3  She  calls 
for  her  Coach,  then  commands  it  in  again,  and  then  she  will 
not  go  out  at  all.  1727  DE  FOE  Hist.  Appar.  iv.  (1840)  31 
He  can  appear  though  the  doors  be  shut;  and  go  out, 
though  bolted  and  barred  in.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Bab. 
10  Instead  of  going  out  to  dinner  at  half-past  eight. 

t  b.  With  adj.  complement :  To  turn  out,  prove. 

a  1240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  Horn.  213  For  to  schewen  hu  )>is 
hope  to  bin  ones  help  schal  gon  me  betere  ut  ben  dude  er 
be  oores. 

c.  To  march  as  a  soldiei ;  to  take  the  field  (now 
chiefly  Hist,  with  reference  to  the  Jacobite  risings 
of  1715  and  1745) ;  also  to  take  part,  as  principal, 
in  a  dnel.     Also  in  full,  to  go  out  to  fight. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  251  pey  [the  proletarii\ 
were  i-constreyned  for  to  goo  out  [orig.  exire]  of  skarsnesse 
of  knyjtes.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  in.  ii.  126  There  are 
other  men  fitter  to  goe  out  than  I.  1802  JAMES  Milit. 
Diet.  s.v.,  He  went  out  with  a  brother  officer,  and  was 
slightly  wounded.  1841  Fraser's  Mag.  XXIII.  15  The 
quarrelsome  man  goes  out  to  fight.  1870  RAMSAY  Remin. 
vi.  (ed.  18)  228  One  of  the  lairds . .  proposed  to  go  out,  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  risings  for  the  Stuarts.  1890  Cortih. 
Mag.  Dec.  6a6  He  must  go  out  or  be  under  a  social  ban. 
Out  they  go  accordingly,  and  the  trained  pistol-shot  kills  his 
civilian  opponent. 

d.  Of  a  fire,  light,  a  luminary,  etc. :  To  be  ex- 
tinguished.    Also  trans/,  ai 


Apol.  Prat.  France  v.  59  The  Sun  goes  not  out  when  it  is 
Eclipsed.  1742  POPE  Dune.  iv.  640  And  at  her  felt  approach 
and  secret  might,  Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night. 
1819  BYRON  Juan  i.  clxxxiv,  Out  went  the  light.  1843 
MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  189, 1  heard  Helen  lighting  the  fire, 
which  had  gone  out.  1879  MORLEY  Burke  ix.  206  A  lit 
went  out  which.. had  made  great  tides  in  human  destiny 
very  luminous.  1889  Eng.  Illustr.  Mag.  Dec.  259  My  cigar 
went  out. 

e.  In  University  use.  t  («)  with  complement : 
To  take  the  degree  of  (doctor,  master,  bachelor) 
(oh.),  (b)  At  Cambridge :  To  take  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  a  specified  subject  or  in  honours. 

1646  FA NSHAWE  tr.  Guarim's  Faith/.  Sheph.  iv.  ix.  1 57  Thy 
bow  Th'  hast  pli'd  so  well  about  these  words,  that  now  Ih 
art  gone  out  thy  Arts-master.  1688  MIEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  n. 
s.v.,  To  go  out  Doctor,  or  to  take  the  Degree  of  a  Doctor. 
1705  HEARNE  Collect.  7  Dec.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  119  Who  went  out 
A.M.  June  27,  1684,  and  B.D.  Feb.  4, 1695.  1880  TROLLOPE 
Duke's  Childr.  I.  iii.  33  He  had  gone  out  in  honours,  having 
been  a  second  class  man.  1890  Guardian  18  June  icoo/i 
She  went  out  in  natural  science,  but  her  place  in  the  class  is 
not  recorded. 

transf.    1690  W.  WALKER  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lai.  209  That 
I  should  so  suddenly  go  out  poet. 
£  To  die.     In  early  use,  to  go  out  of  the  world. 

1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mar.  Sutj.  n.  (1703)  31  There  are  some 
Opportunities  of  going  out  of  the  World,  which  are  very  well 
worth  ones  while  to  come  in  for.  1703  PRIOR  Ode  to  G. 
Villiers  38  The  ancient  sage,  who  did  so  long  maintain. 
That  bodies  die,  but  souls  return  again,  With  all  the  births 
and  deaths  he  had  in  store,  Went  out  Pythagoras,  and  came 
no  more.  1891  S.  C.  SCRIVENER  Our  Fields  «r  Cities  10 
[Said  of  a  dying  man]  He  will  go  out  with  the  tide,  may  be. 
g.  Of  the  tide :  To  recede. 

1869  W.  LONGMAN  Hist.  Eitw.  Ill,  I.  xiv.  252  Waiting  for 
the  tide  to  go  out. 
h.  To  retire  from  office. 

1820  Examiner  No.  664.  846/2  The  burthen  of  all  our 
speeches  should  be,  Ministers  must  go  out.  1881  MRS.  l~ 
PRAED  Policy  I,  Passion  I .  ix.  1 86  1 1  is  an  absolute  certainty 
that  the  Government  will  go  out.  1890  T.  F.  TOUT  Hist. 
Eng.  173  Stanley  . .  went  out  for  fear  of  the  Appropriation 
Clause. 
i.  ellipt.  for  to  go  out  of  date,  fashion,  use,  etc. 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  i,  Hero-worship,  professes  to  have 
gone  out,  and  finally  ceased.  1841  Punch  I.  113/1  To  use 
the  flippant  idiom  of  the  day,  they  [pockets]  are  going  out  \ 
1879  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  II.  xxv.  217  The  practice  of  the 
duel  in  England  had  utterly  gone  out.  1890  Harpers 
Mag.  Jan.  315/1  Has  tolerance  gone  out  with  astrology  7 
1895  Westm.  Gaz.  22  Apr.  1/2  Very  little  yellow  is  worn— it 
seems  to  have  quite  gone  out. 

j.  Of  a  year:  To  terminate. 

1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  HI.  xv.  134  The  stf"  1470 
went  out  with  Henry  on  the  throne.  1896  Dadj,  Him 
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7  Dec.  3/7  The  year  will  go  out  upon  a  much  better  state  of 
things  all  round  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 
k.   Thieves' slang.  (See  quot.  1812.) 


141  We  continued  to  go  out  with  one  or  other  of  the  gentle, 
men  frequenting  the  Swan.  . 

1.  To   go  to    another   country   as    a   colonist, 
ambassador,  missionary,  agent,  etc. 

1850  Taits  Mag.  XVII.  466/1  An  offer  being  made  to 
him  to  go  out  to  Australia. 

m.  Chiefly  of  girls  or  women :  To  leave  home, 

to  find  employment  away  from  home.     Const,  to. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxxiii,    Betsy  Martin.. Goes  out 
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1847  MARRVAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  xxi,  I  feat  that  you 
cannot  go  over  to  the  cottage. 

C.  To  pass,  be  transferred  to  another  owner. 

1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2>  II.  19  The  estate  must  go  over 
to  the  next  in  remainder. 

d.  To  change  one's  party ;  to  secede  from  one 
side  to  another.  To  go  over  (to  Rome} :  to  become 
Roman  Catholic.  To  go  over  to  the  majority  ( =  L. 
abire  ad  p lures) :  to  die  (see  MAJORITY). 

1687  BURNET  Contin.  Reply  to  Varillas  123  Some  went 
over  to  the  Queen  with  flying  Colours.   1704  ADDISON  Italy 
(1705)  516  In  the  Change  of  Religion,  Men  . .  don  t  so  much    i 
consider  the  Principles  as  the  Practice  of  those  ,0 .whom 
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Star  80  When  she  went  out  to  tailorin',  she  was  allers  be- 
spoke six  months  ahead.  1886  Miss  SERGEANT  No  Saint 
II.  ii  46  You  may  go  out  and  earn  your  own  living.  1889 
MRS.  H.  L.  CAMERON  Lost  Wife  II.  v.  61  '  Something  to  do 
meant  in  my  case  going  out  as  a  governess,  or  as  a  com- 
panion. 

n.  To  mix  in  general  society. 

1768  FOOTE  Devil  on  two  Sticks  in.  (1778)  67  My  father. 
Sir,  as  we  seldom  went  out,  established  a  domestic  kind  of 
drama.  1886  MCCARTHY  &  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Right  Honourable 
I.  iii.  46  Betty  liked  society,  and  was  made  for  it.  She  went 
out  incessantly.  1890  Temple  Bar  Jan.  24  We  do  not 
intend  to  go  out  at  alfin  Florence— I  mean  into  society. 
o.  To  be  issued,  published. 

1892  SIR  N.  LINDLEY  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXVI1.  143/1 
They  allowed  this  prospectus  to  go  out  with  statements  m  it 
which  were  false. 

p.  To  abandon  work.  In  full,  to  £o  oiit  on 
strike.  (Cf.  COME  v.  63  c.) 

1889  Sat.  Rev.  14  Dec.  672/1  The  gas-workers  who  had 
gone  out  on  strike  have  found  their  places  filled.  1892 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  25  Aug.  135/1  The  New  York  Central 
switchmen  '  went  out '  . .  because  the  others  went  out.  | 

q.  Cricket,  etc.  Of  a  batsman  :  To  retire  from 
batting,  end  one's  innings. 

1888  STEEL  &  LYTTLETON  Cricket  (Badm.)  v.  232  Nothing    | 
would  induce  the  injured  batsman  to  remain  . .  he  had  been 
given  out  and  was  going  out.     1891  Strand  Mag.  II.  518/2 
[In  Tipcat]  If  either  of  the  cats  fall  to  the  ground,  both 
batters  go  out  and  the  feeders  get  their  turn. 

r.  To  be  drawn  or  impelled  to  (a  person)  by 
affection  or  sympathy.  Also  of  the  feeling  itself : 
To  go  forth  to. 

1884  EDNA  LYALL  We  Two  i,  His  heart  went  out  more 
and  more  to  the  beautiful  girl.  1887  MRS.  PERKS  Fr. 
Heather  Hills  I.  x.  162  Her  whole  heart  went  out  in  greet- 
ing. 1890  Revinuo/Ilev.Nov.42&/i  His  whole  soul  goes  out 
in  sympathy  to  Edmund  Burke.  1891  Pictorial  World  19 
Dec.  239/1  The  love  of  a  nation  goes  out  to  its  great  men. 

t  8.  imp.  in  contracted  form  gout  =  go  about 
your  business.  (Cf.  go  on,  84  j). 

1600  Look  About  You  xviii.  E  3,  Gout  I  haue  curtall'd 
what  I   could  not  borrow.     Ibid.  xix.   E  3  b,  Glo.  Gods 
mother  doe  you  scorne  me  ?    la.  Gout,  what  then  ? 
86.  Go  out  of. 

a.  See  simple  senses  and  OCT.     To  go  out  of  the 
stable :  (of  a  horse)  to  be  entered  for  a  race.     To 
go  out  of  hand  (see  HAND  33  b). 

c  975  Rush™.  Gosp.  John  iv.  30  And  ut  eodun  of  S<er  byric. 
c  1200  [see  A  2  b].  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17704  (G5tt.)  Ga  noght 
vte  of  bi  bus  a  step.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  149/1  To  Ga  owte  of 
way,  deuiare,  exhorbilare.  1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di 
Fior  29  Before  thou  goest  out  of  thy  chamber.  1665  PEPYS 
Diary  21  June,  I  find  all  the  town  almost  going  out  of  town 
[on  account  of  the  plague].  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  112  f  5 
No  body  presumes  to  stir  till  Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the 
Church.  1882  Daily  Tel.  30  Jan.,  Mr.  Linde  allowed  Sea- 
man, Lord  Chancellor,  and  Woodbrook  to  go  out  of  the  stable 
one  after  the  other.  1884  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  fy  Nose 
II.  311  If . .  a  patient  is  obliged  to  go  out  of  doors  he  should 
plug  his  nostrils  with  cotton  wool.  1888  MCCARTHY  &  MRS. 
C.  PRAED  Ladies'  Gallery  II.  v.  86  It  has  quite  gone  out 
of  my  head.  1892  Chamb.  Jrnl.  3  Sept.  563/2  The  estates 
went  out  of  the  family. 

b.  To  go  out  of  cultivation,  fashion,  use,  etc.  : 
to  cease  to  be  cultivated,  fashionable,  or  used.    To 
go  out  of  print:  said  of  a  book,  etc.,  when  all  the 
printed  copies  are  sold  off.      To  go  out  of  gear  or 
order:  to  become  disarranged.     Togo  out  of  one's 
mind  or  senses  :  to  become  deranged. 


.  . 

558  The  May-pole  is  almost  gone  out  of  fashion.  1883 
BLACK  Yolande  I.  xviii.  344  He  will  go  out  of  his  senses. 
1886  WALSINGHAM  &  PAYNE-GALLWEY  Shooting  (1895)  93 
Hammerless  guns.  .are.  .very  apt  to  go  out  of  order.  1890 
Murray's  Mag.  VII.  60  The  first  edition  went  out  of  print. 
1890  Blackui.  Mag.  CXLVIII.  855/2  Our  military  machinery 
had  rusted  and  gone  out  of  gear.  1891  Monthly  Packet 
Oct.  430  The  name . .  had  in  some  way  gone  out  of  use. 
87.  Go  over. 

a.  See  simple  senses  and  OVEB  ;  often,  to  cross 
a  piece  of  water,  a  hill,  etc. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  12  Ther  bysyde  was  an  hie 
montayne . .  and  there  muste  brune  in  the  myddel  goon  ouer 
for  to  goo  to  maleperduys.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  m.  iv.  138, 
I  am  in  blood  Slept  in  so  farre,  that  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  ore.  1648  Hamilton 
Papers  (Camden)  202  He  will  goe  over  wheather  and  when 
you  aduisse.  1737  SWIFT  Let.  to  Pope  23  July,  It  will  be 
time  enough  when  his  lordship  goes  over  [i.  e.  crosses  from 
Ireland  to  England]. 

b.  To  pay  a  visit  to  a  place  at  some  distance. 


17*6  LEONI  Altertfs  Archil.  II.  73/2, 1  think  I  have  now 
gone  thro'  with  all  the  ornaments  that  elate  to  public 
Edifices. 

91.  Go  to,  f  Sfo  till. 

f  a.  To  go  about  one's  work  to  .et  to  work. 
Chiefly  in  imp.  r«  an  exhortation  =  Come  on ! 
L.  age.  0/>s. 

riaoo  ORMIN  9199  Gab  till,  &  jarrkebb  Godess 
Ibid.  14038  Ant  tej?  jedenn  till,  &  didenn  batt  he  s 
a  1250  Owl  ff  Night.  836  Thu  gest  al  to  mid  swik 
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03  After  this,  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  at  his  going    [ 

ver  to  Rome.    1885  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Chr  K,rkland  II.    , 
IM  You  will  at  once  adopt  [his  views]  and  go  over  to  his    i 
side!    1892  Standard  26  Apr.  4/7  When  a  large  section, 
headed  by  the  old  Leader,  had  gone  over,  it  was  hopeless 
to  prolong  the  struggle. 

e.  Of  a  vehicle :  To  be  overturned  or  upset. 
Said  also  of  the  driver  or  passengers. 

1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (.tf*)!)  127  It  took  all  .. 
Ned  could  do . .  to  keep  from  going  over  in  some  of  the 
waggon  tracks. 

88.  Go  round. 

a.  To  revolve,  rotate.  Of  the  head:  To 'swim'. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  t,  Cl.  n.  vii.  124  Cup  vs  till  the  world  go 

round.  1611  —  Cymt.  v.  v.  232.  178*  COWPF.R  Gilpin 141 
Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  579  The  earth  goes  round.  1897 
FL.  MARRYAT  Blood  Vampire  x,  Better  now,  Mamma,  thank 
you  !  only  my  head  keeps  going  round. 

b.  To  complete  a  revolution. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  i.  ii.  172  So  long,  that  ninteene 
Zodiacks  haue  gone  round. 

c.  To  make  a  circuit  or  tour ;  to  visit  various 
places  in  succession. 

1849  Taift  Mag.  XVI.  80/2  They  went  round  into  the 
markets,  and  bought  up  all  the  corn.  1861  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxf.  i,  I  spent  a  day  or  two  in  . .  going  round 
and  seeing  the  other  colleges. 

d.  To  circulate,  pass  from  one  person  to  another 
in  a  company. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  lyi.  14  Lat  anis  the  cop  ga  round 
about,  And  wyn  the  covanis  banesoun.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen. 
VIII,  i.  iv.  97  A  health  Gentlemen,  Let  it  goe  round.  1779 
COWPER  Yearly  Distress  xii.  The  punch  goes  round,  and 
they  are  dull  And  lumpish  still  as  ever.  1801  Miss  AIKIN 
Begg.  Man,  Poetr.  Childr.  (1826)  i  Jokes  went  round  and 
careless  chat.  1890  Cornh.  Mag.  July  u  The  frequent  laugh 
goes  round. 

e.  To  make  a  detour.  Also  colloq.  to  pay  a  visit 
in  an  incidental  or  informal  way.   (Cf.  COME  67  a.) 

1664  PEPYS  Diary  5  Nov.,  The  coach  being  forced  to  go 
round  by  London  Wall  home,  because  of  the  bonfires.  1873 
BLACK  Pr.  Thvle  xvi.  264  Her  husband  was  going  round 
for  an  hour  to  a  ball  that  Mrs.  Kavanagh  was  giving.  1885 
G.  ALLEN  Babylon  viii,  He  went  round  to  see  Cicolari. 

f.  To  be  long  enough  to  encompass. 

g.  Of  food,  or  anything  to  be  distributed  or  ap- 
portioned :  To  be  sufficient  in  number  or  quantity 
to  supply  every  member  of  the  party.    Also,  in 
Card-playing,  said  of  a  suit  led,  when  all  the 
players  are  able  to  follow. 

1878  Scribner's  Mag.  XV.  334/2  We  have  barely  enough 
togoround.  1879' CAVENDISH  Card  Ess.  etc.  230  Its  policy 
lies  chiefly  in  the  hope  that  spades  may  go  round  three 
times.  1889  Miss  SERGEANT  E.  Denison  I.  i.  iii.  28  To  see 
. .  that  the  cups  and  saucers  would  go  round.  1891  Sat. 
Rev.  18  July  84/1  The  haunch  of  venison  was  in  such 
demand  that  Jacob  Tonson  learnt  with  horror  that  it  would 
never  '  go  round  '. 

89.  Go  through. 

a.  See  simple  senses  and  THBODGH.    fb.  To 
complete  what  is  entered  upon  or  undertaken.  Obs. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  777  And  sithence  he 


Ibid.  14038  Ant  tej?  jedenn  till,  &  didenn  batt  he  settde. 
a  1250  Owl  ff  Night.  836  Thu  gest  al  to  mid  swikelede. 
c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  111.  668  In  ver  let  sowe,  in  October 
go  to  And  transplaunte  hit.  c  1460  Tovmeley  Myst.  iii.  236 
Here  shal  no  man  tary  the,  I  pray  the  go  to  !  1513  DOUGLAS 
/Eneis  ix.  ii.  12  Hay,  hay,  go  to  !  than  cry  thai  with  ane 
schout.  itfzSatir.  Poems  Jteform.xxxix.  naOur  Cronall 
als,  quha  is  ane  freik  hot  feir,  With  all  his  Capitanes  reddie 
to  ga  to.  1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  Fior  9  Go  to  now 
bring  me  a  doublet.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xi.  3  And  they  sayd 
one  to  another  ;  Goe  to,  let  vs  make  bricke.  1645  USSHER 
Body  Div.  (1647)  56  Go  to  then,  shew  first  how  many  ways 
sinne  is  to  be  considered.  1690  W.  WALKER  Idiomat.  Anglo- 
Lai.  208  Go  to  1  let  it  be  done. 

b.  Used  in  imp.  to  express  disapprobation, 
remonstrance,  protest,  or  derisive  incredulity ;  = 
Come,  come!  fAlso  used  to  introduce  a  con- 
temptuous concession. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  769  But  go  to, 
suppose  that  she  feareth  (as  who  may  let  her  to  feare  her 
awne  shadowe).  1589  R.  HARVKY  PI.  Perc.  (1860)  4  Go  to, 
Martin,  go  to :  I  know  a  man  is  a  man  though  he  haue  but 
a  hose  on  his  head.  1601  MARSTON  Ant.  >,  Mel.  in.  Wks.  1856 
I.  31  Goe  to,  goe  to ;  thou  liest,  Philosophy.  1741  RICHARD- 
SON Pamela  I.  100  Go  to,  go  to,  naughty  mistrustful  Mrs. 
Pamela.  1798  T.  TWINING  Recr.  $  Studies  (1882)  232  Go  to 
with  your  doubts  and  your  wisdom.  1822  BYRON  Werner 
n.  i.  429  Go  to  !  you  are  a  wag.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Br<nun 
at  Ox/.\,  Go  to,  why  should  we  not  make  the  public  pay  for 
the  great  benefits  we  confer  upon  them  ?  1886  J.  PAYNE 
Decameron  I.  50  '  Go  to,  son  ',  rejoined  the  friar  ;  *  what  is 
this  thou  sayest  'i ' 

t  C.  Sc.  Of  the  sun  :  To  go  down,  set.  Obs. 

1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  152  Thou  sail  pay  him 
the  price  of  his  labour  befoir  the  sunne  ga  to.    l6»a  [see 
GOING  r'/'/.  sb.  5  b]. 
d.  To  shut,  close. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  92  The  grynne  wente  to. 

92.  Go  together. 

a.  See  simple  senses  and  TOOETHEB.     To  go  to- 
gether by  the  ears  (see  EAR  sb±  I.  i.  d). 

b.  To  be  mutually  concomitant  or  compatible. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  S,  Cl.  iv.  xv.  47,  Ant.  Of  Czsar  seeke 

your  Honour,  with  your  safety.    Cleo.  They  do  not  go 
together.    1820  Examiner  No.  651.  631/1  Vixenishness  and 
virtue  go  together.    1889  PHILIPS  &  WILLS  Fatal  Phryne 
I.  v.  104  Baldness,  science,  and  snuff-taking  go  together, 
t  C.  To  collapse.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA Higden (Rolls)  VII.  7  pat  tyme  was  so  greet 
tempest  ..bat  it  semede  bat  al  be  worlde  schulde  goo  to 
giders. 

93.  Go  under.   Of  persons:  To  fail;  to  succumb 
in  the  struggle  for  life ;  to  go  to  ruin ;  to  disappear 
from  society ;  in  U.S.  slang,  to  die.     Of  a  literary 
work  :  To  drop  out  of  sight. 

1849  RUXTON  Life  Far  West  13  Five  of  our  boys  got  rubbed 
out  that  time . .  How  s'ever,  five  of  us  went  under.  1879 


Own  Time  (1823)  II.  300  They  promised  these  witnesses 

a  large  share  of  the  confiscated  estates,  if  they  went  through 

in  the  business.  1716  JER.  COLLIER  tr.  G.  Naziamen's  Pancg. 

\    9,  I  have  seen  you  all  go  nobly  through,  and  come  off  with 

i    Conquest  about  you. 

o.  Of  a  proposition :  To  be  carried. 
1895  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  14  Jan.  7/7  Confirmation  of 
I    Secretary  Francis  considered,  but  does  not  go  through. 
90.  Go  through  with. 

a.  To  complete,  carry  to  completion,  perform 
thoroughly,  get  to  the  end  of. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  32  He  seazed  upon  his  goods  .. 
whereby  he  became  the  stronger,  and  better  able  to  go 
thorowe  with  this  enterprise,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  u. 
(1633)  I23  Finding  Pyrocles  able  euery  way  to  goe  thorow 
with  that  kinde  of  life.  1677  TEMPLE  Ess.  Gout  Wks.  1731 
1. 145  The  Gout  is  commonly  the  Disease  of  aged  Men,  who 
cannot  go  through  with  these  strong  Remedies.  1748  A  nson's 
Voy.  in.  iii.  323  They  were  prepared  for  going  through  with 
this  undertaking.  1787  COWPER  Let.  27  Aug.,  It  is  the  only 
one  [romance],  indeed,  of  an  old  date  that  I  ever  had  the 
patience  to  go  through  with.  1820  Examiner  No.  629. 287/1 
He  would  have  gone  through  with  it  to  the  very  bottom,  or 
else  have  perished  in  the  attempt.  1890  New  Rerinu  Jan. 
85  He  is  only  going  through  with  it  as  a  duty. 

tb.  To  complete  an  enumeration  or  descrip- 
tion of.  Obs. 


B.  HARTE  Martija  vii,  "what  with  old  Doc.  West  going 
under  so  suddent.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  15  Mar.  330/2  Intended 
for  publication  a  considerable  time  ago.  .they  'went  under 
.  .and  only  recently  turned  up  again.  1891  H.  C.  HALLIDAY 
Someone  must  suffer  III.  xvi.  264  He  had  'gone  under  in 
the  struggle,  as  the  terribly  expressive  phrase  runs. 
94.  Go  up. 

a.  To  go,  pass,  or  change  to  a  place  or  position 
which  is,  or  is  viewed  as,  higher ;  to  ascend,  rise, 
t  Of  a  sword :  To  be  put  tip  (into  the  sheath),  to 
be  sheathed. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Shipmaris  T.  212  Vp  to  hir  housbonde  is 
this  wyf  ygon.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4978  Goand  vp  by 
degres  burgh  mony  gay  Alys.  1535  COVERDALE  Gen.  xlvi.  29 
loseph  bended  his  charett  fast,  and  went  vp  to  mete  Israel 
his  father.  1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  v.  i.  52,  1  draw  a  Sword 
against  Conspirators,  When  thinke  you  that  the  Sword  goes 
vp  againe  ?  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  xi.  (1840)  233  The  great 
.  fg utf  which  goes  up  to  Siam.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L. 
§  289  The  moveable  shears,  that  had  gone  up  with  us,  from 
the  top  of  the  first  room.  1820  Examiner  No.  615.  57/2 
Pope  . .  resolved  to  go  up  to  London.  1844  Prater's  Mag. 
XXX.  504  The  writ  went  up  to  the  Lords.  1861  HUGHES 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  Introd.,  He.  .did  not  go  up  to  reside  at 
Oxford  till  the  end  of  the  following  January.  1861  Temple 
Bar  III.  515  A  certain  number,  .go  up  for  examination  to 
be  ruthlessly  plucked.  1890  Gd.  Words  Aug.  520/2  The 
barometer,  .isgoingupat  a  tremendous  rate.  i89SSuFFLiNG 
Land  of  Broads  70  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a.  level  street 
in  the  city :  those  which  do  not  go  up,  go  down. 

b.  Chiefly  U.S.  To  go  to  ruin ;  to  be  destroyed ; 
to  become  bankrupt. 

1864  Index  June  (Farmer),  Soon  after  the  blockade,  many 
'    thought  we  should  go  up  on  the  salt  question.     1878  Smb- 
ner's  Mag.  XVI.  864/2  Oh,  they  are  all  going  to  pieces  . .  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  their  going  up  at  any 
1    moment.    1892  STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBOURNE  Ww*«-xvi.  248 
We've  rather  bad  news  for  you.  .your  firm's  gone  up. 
e.  Of  a  cry,  etc.   —  ASCEND  i  c. 
'535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  v.  12  The  noyse  of  the  cite  wente 
up  into  heauen.   1611  BIBLE  ibid.    1889  HUGHES  A  I/red  the 
Gt.  i.  8  This  cry  ..  has  been  going  up  from  all  sections  of 
English  society.    1890  Murray's  Mag.  Oct.  556  A  shriek 
has  gone  up  as  to  the  wickedness  of  carrying  cattle  upon 
deck. 


GO. 


d.  To  be  put  or  lifted  up ;  to  be  raised  or  reared . 

1882  Daily  Tel.  19  May,  After  some  slow  play,  the  50  went 
up.     1887  .MKS.  PERKS  /'>.  Heather  Hills  I.  vi.  114  Eliza's 
hands  went  up  in  horror.     1892  Harpers  Mag.  May  959/2 
Already  barricades  were  going  up  in  the  larger  streets. 

e.  To  increase  in  number,  price,  or  value. 

1883  MRS.  C.  PRAKD  Moloch  I.  i.  iv.  79  Wool  would  go  up 
a  penny  a  pound.     1890  T.  F.  To  in*  Hist.  Eng.  95  Norwich 
. .  went  up  from  30,000  to  60,000  inhabitants.   1892  Standard 
9  Feb.  5/3  Beef  and  mutton  will  '  go  up  '  for  a  time. 

f.  To  go  up  and  down  (see  UP). 

VIII,  The  vb.-stem  occas.  forms  phraseological 
combs,  (chiefly  cottoq.  or  techn^}  having  the  function 
either  of  sb.  or  adj. ;  as  go-about  (see  quot);  fgo- 
alone  plough,  ?onethatrequireslittleguidancefrom 
the  ploughman  ;  go-ashore  {a}adj.^  characteristic 
of  a  sailor  when  ashore ;  (Jf)  sb.  //.,  clothes  worn  by 
a  sailor  when  ashore,  'the  seaman's  best  dress' 
(Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  1867) ;  (c) New  Zealand, 
an  iron  cauldron  with  three  feet,  and  attachments 
for  hanging  it  over  a  fire  [said  to  be  a  corruption 
ofMaori  kohud\  (seeMorris^w/ra/-^;^.);  go-as- 
you-please  «.,  (of  a  race,  hence  gen.  of  proceedings 
likened  to  this)  unfettered  by  regulations  ;  go-back, 
a  going  back,  a  return  ;  also  attrib.  in  go-back 
game  (see  quot.);  t  go-before,  a  harbinger,  an 
usher;  tgo-by-(the)-ground  (a]  adj.,  cringing, 
low;  (£)  sb.,  something  that  creeps  along  the 
ground;  a  dwarf;  a  low  carriage;  -f  go-free  (see 
quot.);  go-no-further,  a  variety  of  apple;  go-out 
(see  quot. ;  cf.  GouTj^.2);  gae- through -land  St. 
a  vagabond;  go-to-bed,  one  who  is  ready  to  go  to 
bed,  sleepy;  go-to-bed  at-noon,  a  dial,  name  for 
GOAT'S-DKARD  2 ;  go-to-meeting  a.t  suitable  for 
attendance  at  divine  worship ;  go-up-able  a.,  that 
may  be  ascended  ;  •(•  go- well,  a  prosperous  journey 
outward  ;  go- within-each- other  a.,  of  boxes, 
when  each  will  go  into  the  next  larger.  Also  GO- 
BETWEEN,  GO-BY,  GO-CART,  GO-DOWN. 

1611  COTGR.,  Entountre,  a  compasse . .  any  thing  that  com- 
passeth,  and  incloseth  another ;  a  *goe-about.  1806-7  A. 
YOUNG  Agric.  Essex  (1813)  1. 143  Mr.  Newman  uses  the  skim 
coulter  constantly..  I  saw  it  working  well  on  his  farm, 
attached  to  his  *Go-alone  plough.  i86z  MARSH  Eng.  Lang. 
xi.  164  A  sailor  will  not  be  likely  to  interlard  his  *go-ashore 
talk  with  clew-lines[etc.].  1885  RUNCIM  AN  Skippers ffSh.<fi 
Burnage  looked  very  well  in  his  *go-ashpres.  1885  Pall 
MallG.  13  Jan.  1/2  Governments  entering  into  a*go-as-you- 
please  competition  in  annexation.  1890  Century  Mag.  June 
207/1  Most  of  these  long  distance  matches  are  now  of  the 
go-as-you-please  class.  1873  '  CAVENDISH  '  &  BENNETT  Bil- 
liards 1 1  He  played  the  best  amateurs  the  *go-back  game, 
fifty- up.  .It  seems  only  to  have  been  played  by  screwing  back 
and  by  crossing ;  and  not  by  returning  from  the  slow  list 
cushion.  1896  MRS.  CAFFYN  Quaker  Grandmother  320  It'sa 
sort  of  go-back  into  the  old  life.  1625  M  ASSTNGER  New  Way 
I.  ii,  You  thinke  you  haue  spoke  wisely  goodman  Amble,  My 
ladle's  *go-before.  1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  Eng.  iv.  xvii. 
521  Would  any  thing  . .  DC  more  . .  despicable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people . .  than  . .  such  *Go- by-ground  Governours.  1581 
J.  BELL  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  384  b,  Creeping  yet  lyke  a 
seely  goebyground.  1505  COPLEY  Wits^  Fits,  <$•  Fancies  202 
Indeed  sir. .  I  had  need  haue  two  eyes,  to  discerne  so  pettie  a 
goe  by  ground  as  you.  1797  MARY  ROBINSON  Walsinghani 
III.  176  Ago-by-tne-ground,  with  two  wheels,  just  for  all  the 
world  like  a  cart.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  iv.  ix,  He  was  a 
little  go-by-the-ground,  scarcely  up  to  my  shoulders.  1885 
EDWARDS  in  EncycL  j?«Y.XIX.  585/1  Stamped  wrappers  for 
newspapers  were  made  experimentally  in  London  by  Mr. 
Charles  Whiting  under  the  name  of  '*go-frees'f  in  1830. 
1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  80  Apples.  Rousetting,  ..  the 
*Go-no-further,  or  Cats-head.  1853  Miss  MANNING  Old 
Chelsea  Bun-House  xiv.  228  The  large  Cat's-head  Apples 
that  some  call '  Go-no-farther  '.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek., 
*Go  out  (Hydraulic  engineering),  a  sluice  in  an  embank- 
ment for  allowing  water  to  escape  from  tidal  lands  when 
the  tide  is  out.  17  . .  Clerk  Tatnas  xiii.  in  Child  Ballads 
vin.  cclx.  (1892)  428  Woud  I  forsake  my  ain  gude  lord 
And  follow  you,  a  *gae-through-land  ?  1739  Compl.  Let.- 
ivriter  (ed.  6)  221  The  crowd  of  *Go-to-beds  had  taken 
themselves  away.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  xvii.  167  This  hearbe 
is  now  called ..  in  English  Goates  bearde..and  Go  tobedde 
at  Noone.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cclii.  73  It  shutteth  it 
selfe  at  twelve  of  the  clocke ..  wherefore  it  was  called  Go  to 
bed  at  noon.  1835  HALIBURTONC&C^M.  Ser.  I.  ix,  One  of  those 
blue-noses,  withhis  *go-to-meetin  clothes  on.  1857  HUGHES 
Tom  Brown  ii.  v,  I  want  to  give  you  a  true  picture  . . 
nota  kid-glove  and  go-to-meeting-coat  picture.  1870  Miss 
BROUGHTON  Red  as  Rose  I.  120  Very  few  men  look  their 
best  in  their  Go-to-Meeting  clothes.  183*  SMEDLEY  L. 
A  rundel  xxxiii.  249  Starting  for  the  Rhine,  which  ..  it  was 
their  intention  to  go  up  as  far  as  it  was  'go-up-able.  1641 
BROME  JoviallCrew  n.  Wks.  1873  III.  388  Now  bowse  a 
round  health  to  the  *Go-well  and  Corn-well  Of  Cisley  Bum- 
trincket  that  lies  in  the  Strummel.  1869  Anthony's  Pkotogr. 
Bull.  II.  2  The  *go-  within-each  -other  boxes,  my  camera. 

<*S"  Phrase-key. 

Go !  imper.  21  d,  22 ;  from  the  word  Go,  22 ;  as  far  as  it 
goes,  43  b ;  as  men,  things  (etc.)  go,  15 ;  as  you  go,  as  she 
goes  (Naut.\  4  b  ;  if  you  go  to  that,  35  ;  (as)  the  story  goes, 
13  ">  he  goes  for  my  money,  24  b ;  here  goes,  there  goes,  22  ; 
that  goes  without  saying,  20 ;  touch  and  go,  22  ;  what  has 
gone  of,  is  gone  with  — ?  iSd  ;  who  goes  (there)?  8a;  — 
will  or  won't  go,  38  a ;  going,  47  ; 
24 ;  (see  also  GOING,  GONI 

32  e  ;  g  about,  (prep.)  49,  (<       . 

ing  to,  5 ;  g  after,  50;  g  against,  51,  i8b;  g  ahead,  71 ; 
£•  along,  72  ;  g  and  — ,  32  c ;  ^-apprentice,  32  f ;  g  at,  52  ;  ^at 
a  price,  etc.,  12,  24;  ^away,  73 ;  p-back,  74 ;  g  back  from, 
74  c  ;  g  back  upon,  74  c,  d  ;  g  Dackward(s,  75  ;  g  bail.  32  f ; 
g  bang,  etc.,  10;  g  before,  (Prep.)  53,  (adr>.)  76;  g  before 
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*  Jury.  33  ;  ff  behind,  54;  g  beside,  55  ;  g  better,  36  ;  f 
Utween,  56;  g  by,  (prep.}  57,  («&')  77  \  K  by  (=  be 
guided  or  determined  by),  5  ;  g  by  default,  18  c;  g  by  a 
name,  14;  g  cheap,  24;  g  current,  12;  g  down,  78  ;  g  far, 
35i  43  I  g  for,  58,  18  b  ;  g  for  a  price,  24  ;  g  for  current,  12  ; 
g  for  to  do,  34  c  ;  g  forth,  79  ;  g  free,  23  ;  g  from  one's  word, 
21  c;  g  halves  (with),  35  c;  g  hard,  18;  g  high, 
w  = 


,  ,  ,  , 

59.  38  ;  g  it,  46  ;  g  (great)  lengths,  35  ;  g  less,  35  b,  44  ;  g 
near,  nigh,  35  ;  g  off,  (prep.}  60,  (adv.)  83  ;  g  on,  (prep.}  61, 
(adv.)  84;  £"on(=act  or  deoend  on),  5;  g  on  (-be  reported 
concerning),  13  ;  g  on  the  highway,  road,  streets,  31  c  ;  g  on 
one's  side,  18  b;  g  out,  85  ;  g  out  of,  86  ;  g  out  of  (=be  paid 
out  of),  25  b  ;  g  over,  (prep.}  62,  (adv.)  87  ;  g  the  pace,  2  c  ; 
g  quit,  23  ;  g  round,  88  ;  g  shares  (with),  35  c  ;  g  short,  6  J 
g-  through,  \prcp.)  63,  (adv.)  89  ;  g  through  with,  90;  g  to 
(adv.),  91  ;  £-to  the  bad,  43  b  ;  £-10  the  bar,  31  c  ;  g  to  Bath, 
Jericho,  etc.,  30  b  ;  g  to  blows,  cuffs,  etc.,  34  ;  g  to  the  bull, 
etc.  (-copulate  with),  31  b;  £•  to  do  (=  attempt  or  venture  to 
do),  34  b,  c;  g  to  expense,  trouble,  etc.,  35  d;  g  to  one's 
heart,  37  b  ;  g  to  law,  34  ;  g  to  pieces,  to  rack  and  ruin,  44  c  ; 
g  to  sea,  31  a  ;  g  to  sleep,  30  d  ;  g  to  war,  32  ;  g  to  work,  34  ; 
g  together,  92  ;  g  under,  (prep}  64,  (adv.)  93  ;  g  under  a 
name,  14;  g  unpunished,  unrewarded,  etc.,  23;  g  up, 
(prep.)  65,  (adv.)  94  ;  g  upon,  66  ;  g  upon  (  =act  or  proceed 
upon\  5  ;  g  upon  (  =  be  reported  concerning*,  13  ;  £-(a  great, 
long,  some)  way  (towards).  35,  43  c,  d  ;  g  one  s  way,  21  b  ; 
g  well  (with),  18,  19  ;  g  with,  67  ;  g  with  (  =  act  in  harmony 
with),  5  a;  g  with  child,  7  ;  g  without,  68. 

Go  a  1  (g<?"'a).  The  name  of  a  city  in  India,  the 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  dominion  in  that  country, 
used  attrib.  in  the  names  of  certain  articles,  as  Goa 
bean,  the  seed  of  Psophocarpus  tetragonolobus  (J. 
Smith  Diet.  Names  PI.  1882)  ;  Goa  plum,  the  fruit 
of  Parinarium  exeelsum  (Yule)  ;  Goa  powder,  a 
medicament  used  for  Bombay  eczema,  derived  from 
the  Brazilian  araroba-tree  (Yule)  ;  Goa  stone  (also 
Goa  bait],  a  fever  medicine  at  one  time  greatly  in 
vogue,  consisting  of  various  drugs  made  up  in  the 
form  of  a  hard  ball,  from  which  a  portion  was 
scraped  as  required  (see  quots.). 

1696  OVINGTON  Voy.  Sitratt  262  The  Snake  Stone..  much 
excels  the  deservedly  fam'd  Gasper  Anioni,  or  Goa  Stone. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <$•  /*.  149  Gasper  Antonio,  a 
Florentine,  a  Lay-Brother  of  the  Order  [of  Paulistines],  the 
Author  of  the  Goa  Stones,  brings  them  in  50,000  Xerephins, 
by  that  invention  Annually.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Ex- 
temp.  30  Take  ..  Goa  Stone  ..  half  a  scruple.  1719  D'URFEY 
Pius  V.  347  Perfum'd  with  fragrant  Goar  Stone,  1757 
BROOKE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  70,  1  seemed  to  find  great  relief 
by  drinking  punch,  into  which  Goa  stone  had  been  plenti- 
fully grated.  1865  C.  W.  KING  Nat.  Hist.  Gems  (1867)  256 
The  Goa-stone  .  .  is  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  duck's  egg,  has 
a  greyish  metallic  lustre,  and,  though  hard,  is  friable.  1874 
FAYRER  in  Med.  Times  fy  Gaz.  24  Oct.  471/1  Goa  powder.  . 
is  a  fine  yellowish  powder  without  smell  or  taste.  ..It  is 
sold  by  the  chemists  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  in  small  phials. 

Goa  a  (g<?u*a).  [Corruptly  a.  Tibetian  dgoba 
(Jaschke  Tib.  Diet.}.]  A  Tibetan  antelope,  Pro- 
capra  picticauda  (Hodgson). 

1846  Ii.  H.  HODGSON  A  New  Species  Tibetan  Antelope  in 
jfrnl.  Asiatic  Sec.  BengalXV.  335  This  exceedingly  grace- 
ful little  animal..  is  called  by  the  Tibetans  Ragda  or  GdS 
simply.  1888  Blacfau.  Mae.  Aug.  242  We  intended  to  try  our 
luck  after  the  goa.  1893  LYDEKKER  Horns  $  Hoofs  183  The 
pretty  little  goa,  or  Tibetan  gazelle  (Gazella  picticaudata). 

Goa3  (g<?n'a)     A  name  of  the  marsh  crocodile. 

1863  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  III.  31  The  Marsh  Crocodile 
(Crocodtlus  palttstris),  sometimes  known  by  the  names  of 
Mugger,  or  Goa. 

Goad  (g^Kl),  sW  Forms:  t  g&d,  (gaad),4~6 
gode,  (gohode),  5  goode,  6  goade,  7-  goad. 
[OE.  gad  str.  fern,  corresponds  to  Lombard 
gaida  arrow-head  :—  OTeut.  type  *gaiftd  ;  for 
possible  cognates  see  GARE  sb.i  The  northern 
form  is  GAID  (q.v.),  but  in  ME.  both  northern  and 
southern  forms  are  less  common  than  the  synony- 
mous, though  unrelated,  GAD  j^.1] 

1.  A  rod  or  stick,  pointed  at  one  end  or  fitted 
with  a  sharp  spike  and  employed  for  driving  cattle, 
esp.  oxen  used  in  ploughing  (cf.  GAD  j£.l  4). 

c  715  Corpus  Gloss.  1937  Stiga  [sic],  gaad.  a  1000  Sal.  fy 
Sat.  01  (Gr.)  HafaS  gudmaecga  gierde  lanxe,  gyldene  gade. 
1388  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  26  He  that  noldith  the  plow, 
and  he  that  hath  glorie  in  a  gohode  [L.  injaculo],  dryueth 
oxis  with  apricke.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Creed  433  His  wijf  walked 
him  wi|>  [at  the  plough]  with  a  longe  gode.  14..  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  586/23  Gerusa,  a  goode.  c  i^yPromp.  Parv. 
184/1  Gad  or  gode,  gerusa.  1539  TAVERNER  Erasm.  Prov. 
(1552)  15  It  is  harde  kyckynge  agaynst  the  gode.  1627 
DRAYTON  Sfapk.  Sirena  361  They  their  Holly  whips  haue 
brac'd,  And  tough  Hazell  goades  haue  gott.  1635-56  COWLEY 
Datndeis  iv.  166  With  the  same  Goad  Samgar  his  Oxen 
drives  Which  took..  six  hundred  lives.  1703  MAUNDRELL 
Journ*  yerus.  (1732)110  In  ploughing  they  us'd  Goads.. 
about  eight  foot  long.  1783  HOOLE  Orl.  Fur.  xxxvij.  804 
A  hind  .  .  A  rustic  weapon  for  her  rage  supply'd,  A  pointed 
goad  he  brought.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xv,  Countrymen 
armed  with  scythes.  .hay-forks.  .goads.  1875  HELPS  Ess., 
Organiz.  in  Daily  Life  109,  I  had  a  thought  that  drove  me 
like  a  goad. 

2.  jig.  Something  that  pricks  or  wounds  like  a 
goad.     a.  A  torment,  *  thorn  *,  '  sting*. 

1561  tr.  Calvin's  4  Sertn.  agst.  Idolatries  i.  Cij  b,  Those 
same  goads  and  prickes  wherwith  their  consciences  are 
prikt  and  wounded.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  n. 
138  These  pointed  and  diamonded  speeches,  which  doe 
indeed  leave  a  sting,  and  goad  in  the  mind  of  the  pious 
Auditor.  1689  SHADWELL  Bury  F.  m.  181  Where  is  my 
Goad  '  my  damned  for  better  or  worse.  1739  FRANKLIN 


GOAD. 

Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  25$  French  forts  and  French  armies  10 
near  us  will  be  everlasting  gcmK  in  our  sides.     1861  Ti 
Coinni.  Ep.  to  Ch.  Asia  80  There  are  ever  goads  in  the 
memory  of  a  better  and  a  nobler  past.    1879  KARRAR  St.  Paul 
(1883)  140  The  wounding  goad  of  a  reproachful  conscience. 
b.  A  strong  incitement  or  instigation,  'spur', 
stimulus. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxix.  xv.  (1609)  1032  These.. who 
pricke  and  provoke  (as  it  were)  with  goads  [L.  stitnulis]  of 
furies  your  spirits  and  minds.  1608  ARMIN  Nest  AV««.(i842) 
4  That's  the  way  to  spoyle  all,  but  with  your  goad  pricke  me 
on  the  true  tract.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  284  Those 
Females  which  are  castrated  or  gelt . .  the  goads  of  lu.st  are 
in  them  vtterly  extinguished.  1798  MALTHUS  Popul.  in.  i. 
(1806)  II.  82  The  labour. .will  not  be  performed  without  the 
goad  of  necessity,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Biog.  (1867)  no  He  no 
longer  felt  the  daily  goad  urging  him  to  the  daily  toil.  1876 
MOZLEY  Univ.  Sertn.  iv.  (1877)  94  Knowledge  is  a  goad  to 
those  who  have  it. 

3.  A  measure  of  length,  f  a.  A  cloth-measure  = 
4j  feet.  Ofis. 

1481  Howard  Hoitsek,  Bks.  (Roxb.)  17  My  Lord  schal 
haue  of  hym  iiij.«  goodes  off  white,  .and  my  Lord  schal  pay 
him  for  euery  goode,  ix.d.  1551  Act  5  #  6  Edw  VI,  c.  6  §  i 
Cottonnes  called  Manchester,  .and  Chesshire  Cottonnes.. 
shalbe  in  lenghe  twentie  two  goades  and  conteyne  in  bredith 
thre  quarters  of  a  yarde  in  the  water.  1674  J EAKE  Aritn. 
(1696)  65  In  i  Goad., 4 i  Feet,  a  Measure  in  ?ome  places 
for  Land  and  Cloth  received  by  Custom.  1711  C.  KING 
Brit.  Merck.  I.  181,  1200  C.  Goads  of  Cotton.  17*7  W. 
MATHER  Yng.  Man's  Comp.  399  In  London,  the  Yard  is 


used  for  Silks,  Woollen  Cloth,  &c.  The  Ell  for  Linnen  Cloth, 
&c.,  and  the  Goad  for  Frizes,  Cotton,  and  the  like. 
b.  A  land-measure  (see  quots.  and  cf.  GAD  6). 
1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinsked  III.  1353/1  Thespace  of 
fortie  goad  (euerie  goad   conteining  fifieene  foot).      1880 
E.  Corrtiv.  Gloss.  s.v.,  It  represents  nine  feet,  and  two  goads 
square  is  called  a  yard  of  ground. 

4.  A  spike  =  GAD  j^.1  i. 

"855  J.  HEWITT  A  tic.  A  rmour  1. 8  r  The  spur  of  this  period 
consisted  of  a  single  goad,  sometimes  of  a  lozenge  form, 
sometimes  a  plain  spike. 

6.  Comb*t  as  goad-groom,  -prick  ;  also  goad(s)- 
man  =  GADM AN  ;  goad-spur,  a  spur  without  a 
rowel  and  with  one  point  (cf.  prickspur}. 

16x4  SYLVESTER  Little  Bartas  877  Thou  . .  by  one  man, 
one  *Goad-groom  (silly  Sangar),  Destroy 'dst  six  hundred  in 
religious  anger.  1605 — Du Bartas ii.ui.  w.  Cafttatnesjio 
And  *Goad-man  Sangar.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric. 
(ed.  2)  248  The  goadman  or  driver.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort. 
vi,  Ye  may  be  goadsman  . .  and  tak  tent  ye  dinna  o'erdrive 
the  owsen.  c  1826  HOGG  in  Wilsons  Wks.  (1855)  I.  176  The 
goadman  whistles  sparely.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  i  Sam.  xiii. 
21  Even  to  the  *godeprick,  which  was  to  be  mended.  1889 
Century  Dict.t  *Goad-spur. 

Goad  (g^d),  sb¥  slang.     (See  quots.) 

a  ITOO  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Goads,  those  that  Wheedle 
in  Chapmen  for  Horse-coursers.  1889  Century  Dict.t  Goad 
..a  decoy  at  an  auction;  a  Peter  Funk. 

Goad  (g^d),  v.    [f.  GOAD  jd.i] 

1.  trans.  To  prick  with  a  goad  or  other  pointed 
instrument ;  to  drive  or  urge  on  to  something  by 
such  means.     Also  with  on  or  onwards. 

1619  FLETCHER  &  MASSINGER  False  One  v.  in,  Goad  him 
on  with  thy  sword.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg,  Georg,  i.  70  Produce 
the  Plough,  and  yoke  the  sturdy  Steer,  And  goad  him  till 
he  groans  beneath  his  Toil.  1704  ADDISON  Italy  (1733)  44 
His  angry  Keeper  goads  him  to  the  Fight.  1841  JAMES 
Brigand  xxii,  No  hand  tames  me  and  goads  me  on.  1855 
KINGSLEY  Heroes  ii.  iv.  (1856,1  no  Jason  bound  them  to  the 
plough,  and  goaded  them  onward  with  his  lance.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  457  They  are  driven  to  it  by  the 
stings  of  the  drones  goading  them.  1879  STEVENSON  Trav. 
Cevetmes  (1892)42, 1  was  goading  Modestine  down  the  steep 
descent. 

2.  fig.  To  assail  or  prick  as  with  a  goad ;   to 
irritate ;    to   instigate  or  impel  by  some  form  of 
mental  pain  or  annoyance  ;  to  drive  by  continued 
irritation  into  or  to  some  desperate  action  or  un- 
controlled state  of  mind.     Also  with  advs.  on,  on- 
ward, along)  etc. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  530/1  It  is  verie  hard 
for  vs  not  to  be  greeued,  when  we  heare  ourselues  so  euil 
spoken  off,  and  men  goade  vs.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas./or  M. 
Ii.  ii.  182  Most  dangerous  Is  that  temptation,  that  doth 
goad  vs  on  To  sinne,  in  louing  vertue.  1607  —  Cor.  n.  Hi. 
271  This  [mutiny]  shall  seeme.  .their  owne,  Which  we  haue 
goaded  on-ward.  1696  TATE  &  BRADY  Ps.  xxxv.  6  Thy 
vengeful  Ministers  of  Wrath  Shall  goad  them  as  they  run. 
1789  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  U-  555  ^e  was  continually 
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V.  264  Goaded  on  with  the  ambition  of  intellectual  sove 
reignty.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  ii.  xxix,  That  rankling 
hope  within  him,  that  by  day  Goaded  his  steps,  still  stinging 
him  in  sleep.  1817  COLERIDGE  Lay  Sertn.  401  They  might 
goad  ignorance  into  riot,  and  fanaticism  into  rebellion.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  575  Many  of  them  . .  had  been 
goaded  by  petty  persecution  into  a  temper  fit  for  desperate 
enterprise.  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii.  80  The 
deputy,  goaded  by  opposition  and  unreason,  had  dashed 
into  toleration  of  the  rebels.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi 
xviii.  363  The  Ajawa  was  evidently  goaded  on  by  Portu- 
guese agents.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  5.  201  Taunts 
and  defiances  goaded  the  proud  Baronage  to  fury. 

Hence  Goa'ded///.  a. ,  Goa'ding  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1718  ROWE  tr.  LHCOH  iv.  1203  By  swords  and  goading 
Darts  compell'd,  Dronish  he  drags  his  Load  across  the  Field. 
1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleotnania  259  Morality's  rules 
planted  deep  in  the  breast,  Where  goading  of  turpitude  ne'er 
was  impress 'd.  1841  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  xix(  *  I  don't 
want  to  say  more ',  rejoined  the  goaded  locksmith.  1851 
GALLENGA  Italy  91  What  prudent  considerations  could  pre- 
vail on  the  trampled,  goaded  Milanese,  to  endure  any  longer? 


GOADLOUP. 

1867  PARKMAN  Jesuits  N.  Amer.  xxxi.  (1875)  .(13  Still  the 
goatlings  of  famine  were  relentless  and  irresistible. 

t  Qoa'dlotlp.  Sc.  Obs.    Var.  GANTLOPE. 

172 «  R.  WODROW  Hist.  C/i,  Scot.  I.  App.  102  They  threatned 
.  .that  whosoever  gave  me  a  Drink  of  Water  should  get  the 
Goadloup. 

Goa'dster.    rare-'1,     [f.  GOAD  v.  +  -STEB.] 

A  driver  who  uses  a  goad. 

1837  CARUVLE  Fr.  Rrt>.  II.  i".  vii,  Cars  drawn  by  eight 
white  horses,  goadsters  in  classical  costume. 

Goaf !  (g<>"0.  E.Angl.dial.  Forms:  5  golf(e, 
6  goulfe,  goef,  6, 8  goff,  6,  9  gofe,  7-9  goffe  (7-8 
geoff(e \8  gulph,  9  goof,  goaf.  Also//.  9  goaves. 
[a.  ON.  gdlf  floor,  apartment ;  Sw.  golf,  Da.  ^«/z< 
floor,  bay  (of  a  house  or  barn).  Cf.  GOAVE  v. 

Where  houses  or  barns  were  constructed  with  a  wooden 
framework,  the  upright  posts  were  placed  at  regular  in- 
tervals along  each  side,  the  space  between  two  posts 
forming  a  '  bay  '  (see  BAY  sb?  2),  and  the  size  of  the  building 
was  frequently  given  by  stating  the  number  of  bays  it  con- 
tained. Each  of  these  divisions  is  in  the  Scandinavian 
languages  called  a  '  floor  '  (see  above,  and  cf.  Ice!,  stafgtilf 
f.  ttafi  a  post).  See  goaf-stead  below.] 

The  quantity  of  grain  stacked  in  one  bay  of  a  barn. 

14. .  Addit.  MS.  12195  in  Promp.  Parv.  202  note,  Ingeti- 
mum,  golfe.  c  1440  Promf.  Pan.  428/1  Reek  or  golf 
(Pynson  golfe  or  stak),  arconins.  1530  PALSGR.  226/1 
Goulfe  of  corne,  so  moche  as  may  lye  bytwene  two  postes, 
otherwyse  a  baye.  1573  TUSSER  Huso.  Ivi.  (1878)  125  Let 
shock  take  sweate,  least  gofe  take  heate.  1669  WOHLIDGE 
Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  326  A  Geoff  or  Goffe,  a  Mow  or  Reek. 
1787  W.  MARSHALL  E.  Norfolk  II.  380  (E.  D.  S.)  Gulth, 
a  mow,  or  bay-full,  in  a  barn.  1800  LARWOOD  Norfolk 
Dial.  (E.  D.  S.  No.  76)  122  The  stra  that  the  throsher  had 
hull'd  down  from  the  gofe  in  the  barn.  1823  MOOR  Suffolk 
Word*)  Goof  or  Goa/,  the  mass  of  corn  m  the  straw  in 
a  barn.  '  Riding  the  goof,  is  the  work  of  a  boy  on  horse- 
back, to  compress  the  corn  as  thrown  on  the  goof,  a  1815 
FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Goaf,  a  rick  of  corn  in  the  straw  laid 
up  in  a  born  ;  if  in  the  open  air  it  is  a  stack.  PI.  goaves. 

b.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  as  goaf-flap  (see  quots.)  ; 
goaf-horse  (see  quot.  and  cf.  quot.  1823  above)  ; 
goaf-ladder,  a  ladder  for  use  in  a  barn ;  goaf- 
stead  (see  quots.) ;  also  goaf-burned  ///.  a. 
(see  quot. ;  cf.  Da.  gulv-brsendt}. 

1573  TUSSRR  Huso.  xvii.  (1878)  35  Gofe  ladder,  short 
pitcnforke  and  long,  flaile,  strawforke  and  rake.  1787 
W.  MARSHALL  E.  Norfolk  II.  380  (E.  D.  S.)  Gulpk-stead, 
Goafstead,  Gostead,  a  bay  or  division  of  a  barn,  a  1815 
FORBY  Voc.  E.  A  nglia,  Goaf-flap,  a  wooden  beater  to  knock 
the  ends  of  the  sheaves,  and  make  the  goaf  or  stack  more 
compact  and  flat.  Ibid.,  Goaf.stead,  every  division  of 
a  barn  in  which  a  goaf  is  placed.  A  large  barn  has  four  or 
more.  1840  SPURDENS  Sitppl.  to  Forby,  Goaf~korse,  the 
horse  ridden  upon  the  corn  deposited  in  a  barn,  in  order  to 
compress  it.  1863  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.), 
Goaf-burned,  corn  heated  in  a  barn. 

Goaf-  (g<™f  )•  Coal-mining.  Also  goave.  [Of 
obscure  origin ;  the  difference  in  locality  and  re- 
moteness in  sense  are  unfavourable  to  identification 
with  prec.  Cf.  the  synonymous  GOB  sb.^\  (See 
quots.) 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  978  Before  proceeding  to  take 
away  another  set  of  pillars,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  last- 
made  goaff  to  fall.  1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms 
Northuntb.  fy  Durh.  29  Goaf,  a  space  from  which  the  coal 
pillars  have  been  extracted.  1854  F.  C.  BAKEWELL  Geol.  39 
These  reservoirs  of  gas,  called  by  the  miners  '  goafs  '.  1871 
HARTWIG  Subterr.  W.  xxiii.  279  The  fire-damp  is  very  liable 
to  accumulate  in  old  workings,  or  goaves.  1881  H.  C.  MERI- 
VALE  in  ig/A  Cent.  No.  48.  238  The  empty  area  left  by  the 
extraction  of  the  coal,  which,  however,  is  soon  filled  up  by 
falls  of  stone  from  the  strata  overlying  the  bed,  is  called  the 
'goaf.  1893  Northuinbld.  Gloss.,  Goave,  space  cleared  of 
coal.  Usually  printed,  but  inaccurately,  v&goaf. 

Goafing  (.jzw-fin).     Coal-mining,     [f.  prec.  + 
-ING!.]     a.   =prec.    b.  (See  quo*.  1875.) 
1875  I/re's  Diet.  Arts  II.  686  GcJioin  or  Goaffin,    th. 


refuse  left  behind  in  working  coal,  and  thrown  into  the  goaf. 
e  fire  was  attributed  to  the 
coal  dust  or  the  small  coal 


81  Standard  15  Sept.  5/7  The  fire  was  attributed  to  the 
spontaneous  combustion  of  the 


in  the  goafings. 

Go-ahead  (^-aihe-d),  a.  colloq.  (orig.  U.  S.) 
[f.  the  phr.  go  ahead :  see  Go  v.  and  AHEAD  5.] 
Forward  and  energetic  in  undertaking ;  '  pushing ', 
enterprising. 

1840  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Extrc.  v.  (1842)  147  The  active, 
the  wide-awake,  or  as  the  Americans  would  call  it  the 
'  go  ahead '  portion  of  the  Established  Sect.  1846  H. 
BECKELY  Hist.  Vermont  132  They  were  men.. of  a  bold,  go- 
ahead  character.  1858  Philadelphia  Press  24  July  (Bart- 
lett\  America  is  a  dashing,  go-ahead,  and  highly  progressive 
country.  1859  J.  S.  MILL  Dissert.  $  Discuss.,  Democr. 
Amer.  II.  64  Do  we  find  in  Canada  that  go-ahead  spirit 
— that  restless,  impatient  eagerness  for  improvement  in 
circumstances?  18640  KINCSLEY  Let.  \nLife (1879)  II.  167 
What  a  go-a-head  place  France  is  !  1886  All  Year  Round 
14  Aug.  34  Hence  our  go-ahead  farmers  are  taking  to 
machines. 

b.  Occas.  used  for :  Proceeding  straight  forward 
without  pause,  forthright. 

1879  DANA  Man.  Geol.  (ed.  3)  116  An  animal,  as  its  ordin- 
ary movements  manifest,  is  preeminently  a  go-ahead  thing 
1884  G.  ALLEN  Philistia  III.  196  Straight  off  without  a 
break,  in  her  go-ahead,  breathless,  voluble  fashion. 

Hence  Go-ahea'dative,  -itive  a.,  Go-aliea'da- 
tiveness  (U.S.)  ;  Oo-ahea'dedness ;  Oo-ahea-d- 
islmess  ;  Go-ahea'dism  ;  Go-ahea-dity  ;  Go  - 
aheadness,  etc. 

1846  C.  KINGSLEV  in  Life  (1877)  I.  143  It  is  the  new  com- 
mercial aristocracy,  it  is  the  scientific  go-a-head-ism  of  the 
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day,  which  must  save  us.  1847  G.  W.  KENDALL  Texan 
Santa.  Ft"  Exped.  153  The  indefatigable  go-a-headity 
which  characterizes  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  1855  N.  I". 
Times  17  May  (Bartlett1,  The  natural  activity  and  go-ahead- 
ativeness  of  our  American  business  men.  1864  Reader 
17  Sept.  343  In  North  American  . .  you  see  in  railway-litera- 
ture . .  an  almost  exact  counterpart  of  our  English  system, 
carried  out  . .  with  somewhat  more  go-aheadness.  1869 
H.  DEEDES  Ten  Months  Amer.  60  The  go-aheaditiveness 
of  the  inhabitants  [of  Chicago]  is  only  equalled  by  the  go- 
aheaditiveness  of  the  buildings.  1881  Daily  News  28  Dec. 
3/1  The  go-aheadedness  of  the  United  States.  1882  Miss 
BRADDON  Mt,  Royal  I.  v.  136  The  young  ladies  of  the 
present  day  have  a  certain  Yankee  go-a-headjshness  which 
very  much  lightens  the  chaperon's  responsibility.  ^  1890 
Murray's  Mag-  Apr.  459  Passing  from  Kimberley  with  its 
money-making,  .and  smart  shops,  and  'go-aheadness '. 

Goal  (g0"l),  sb.  Forms :  4  gol,  6  gowle,  6-7 
go(a)le,  7-  goal.  [Of  difficult  etymology. 

After  the  solitary  (but  app.  unquestionable)  occurrence  in 
Shoreham's  Poems  1^1315)  the  word  first  appears  in  1531, 
and  soon  afterwards  is  very  common ;  prob.  it  had  survived 
only  as  a  technical  term  of  some  rustic  sport,  and  so  failed 
to  be  recorded  in  literature. 

Shoreham's  form  goj,  riming  with  y-hol,  suggests  (though 
it  does  not  necessarily  imply)  descent  from  an  OE.  *gdl. 
{This  would  be  quite  certain  if  the  word  could  be  positively 
identified  with  the  gale  found  in  Cursor  M.  8710  (Cott.): 
'  O  bis  quick  bat  bath  wald  be  Moder  ..  And  aither  wald 
bai  haf  it  hale,  Bot  bai  mai  neuer  com  to  bat  gale '.  But 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  this  passage  gale,  obviously  chosen 
for  the  sake  of  rime,  is  merely  a  forced  use  of  GALE  sb?  in 
the  sense  of  'joy '.)  Of  the  existence  of  an  OE.  sb.  *gdl, 
with  the  sense  '  obstacle,  barrier  *,  some  indirect  evidence  is 
afforded  by  the  apparent  derivatives  g&lant  dg^la.nt  to 
hinder,  delay.  The  transition  from  the  sense  of  '  barrier  '  to 
that  of  '  boundary '  (sense  i)  is  easy,  and  the  further  sense- 
development  is  parallel  to  that  of  L.  meta%  and  of  DOOL 
j£.2;  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  latter  word,  HalHwell's 
alleged  '  Goale,  a  barrow  or  tumulus  ',  might  be  compared, 
if  there  were  any  ground  for  believing  it  to  be  genuine.  But 
the  absence  of  any  record  of  OE.  *gdl  or  of  its  equivalent 
in  any  Teut.  lang.  (ON.  geil,  narrow  passage,  being  too 
remote  in  sense)  renders  this  etymology  very  insecure. 

The  suggestion  of  Henshaw  (in  Skinners  Etymologicon 
1671),  accepted  by  all  subsequent  etymologists,  that  the 
word  is  an  adoption  of  F.  ganlt\  pole,  stick,  switch,  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that  F. 
panic  ever  meant  'goal,'  or  that  Eng.  goal  ever  meant 
^pole '  or  'switch*.  Besides,  for  the  form  in  Shoreham,  the 
Fr.  derivation  appears  to  be  phonological! y  inadmissible. 

A  Welsh  gal  is  given  by  Da  vies  A  ntiq.  Ling.  Brit.  Diet. 
i.  (1632)  with  Latin  renderings  (stadium,  meta,  statio) 
which  would  make  it  equivalent  to  Eng.  goal  If  this 
word  be  genuine  (which  seems  to  be  doubtful)  it  must 
apparently  be  an  early  adoption  from  English;  the  sugges- 
tion in  Fick  ld%.  Wo2-  II.,  that  it  represents  an  OCeltic 
*ea$la  stone,  being  phonological ly  untenable  (Prof.  Rhys). 
The  current  word  in  most  parts  of  Wales  for  'goal'  with 
reference  to  games  is  col,  mutated  gol  (gfl),  which  prob. 
has  obtained  this  meaning  through  its  similarity  of  sound 
to  the  Eng.  word.  The  Windhill  dialect  has  a  word  pro- 
nounced (g#I),  explained  as  meaning  '  goal ',  used  in  a  certain 
game  played  with  brass  buttons  (cf.  GOG  4) ;  but  its  identity 
with  this  word  is  doubtful.] 
tl.  A  boundary,  limit.  Obs.  rare  — *. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  145  God  nys  nau^t  in  ber  worldle  a-closed, 
Ac  By  hys  ine  hym.  paj  hy  nabbe  ende  ne  forbe  gol,  5fit 
over  al  he  hys  y-hol. 

2.  The  terminal  point  of  a  race :  any  object  (as 
a  pillar,  mound,  etc.)  by  which  this  is  marked ; 
a  winning-post,  or  the  like. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  in.  xx.  (1534)  224  ^  As  in  rennynge,  pass- 
ynge  the  gole,  is  accounted  but  rasshenesse,  so  rennynge 
nalfe  waye  is  reproued  for  slownesse.  1538  —  Diet.,  Meta, 
a  but,  or  pricke  to  shote  at,  somtyme  a  marke  or  gowle  in  the 
felde,  wherevnto  men  or  horses  do  runne.  1561  T.  NORTON 
Calvin's  Inst.  in.  222  Let  that  be  appointed  the  gole  for  vs  to 
run  and  trauaill  vnto.  1612  DEKKER  If  it  be  not  good  Wks. 
1873  III.  276  The  winning  of  the  gole  crownes  each  mans 
race,  a  i6z8  PRESTON  Breastpl.  Love  (1631)  163  A  childe 
may  runne,  and  another  man  may  walke  . .  the  child  should 
have  it  [the  prize],  though  he  that  walkes  come  to  the  goale 
before  him.  1718  YOUNG  Love  Fame  i.  (1757)  80  Congreve, 
who,  crown'd  with  laurels,  fairly  won,  Sits  smiling  at  the 
goal,  while  others  run.  1781  COWPER  Charity  566  So  self 
starts  nothing,  but  what  tends  apace,  Home  to  the  goal, 
where  it  began  the  race.  1875  JOWETT  /Yo/<?(ed.  3)  III.  510 
Runners,  who  run  well  from  the  starting-place  to  the  goal. 

b.  fig.  The  object  to  which  effort  or  ambition 
is  directed ;  the  destination  of  a  (more  or  less 
laborious)  journey. 

[1548-1573:  see  3.]  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  n.  i.  171  Then 
Honour  be  but  a  Goale  to  my  Will,  This  day  He  rise,  or  else 
adde  ill  to  ill.  1739  POPE  Ess.  Man  u.  237  Each  individual 
seeks  a  sev'ral  goal ;  But  Heav'n's  great  view  is  One,  and 
that  the  Whole.  1788  H.  WALPOLE  Corr.  III.  87  Having.. 
strolled  into  a  narrow  path  that  led  to  no  goal  . .  I  see  the 
idleness  of  my  journey.  1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Phil.  Introd.  27 
In  many  cases  we  exhaust  every  variety  of  error  before  we 
attain  the  desired  goal  [truth].  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II. 
xxiv.  239,  I.,  beheld  the  open  water,  so  long  the  goal  of  our 
struggles.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commw.  II.  Ixx.  550  The 
presidency  is  the  great  prize  of  politics,  the  goal  of  every 
statesman's  ambition. 

f  c.  Used  for  *  contest,  race  *.  Obs~  * 

[a  1555  :  cf.  gole-end  in  6.]  1617  F.  MORYSON  I  tin.  n.  145, 
I  am  glad,  even  in  this  great  goale  of  honour,  to  runne 
equally  with  him. 

3.  In  football, hockey,  lacrosse, andsimilar  games, 
the  posts  between  which  the  ball  is  driven  to  win 
a  point  in  the  game.     Also  in  phrases  (often  Jig.} 
To  f  carry,  get,  take,  win  a  goal :  to  drive  the  ball 
through  the  goal.     Hence  the  sb.  has  acquired  the 
sense  :  The  winning  of  a  goal,,  the  point  in  the 
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game  scored  for  this ;  so  to  make,  score  a  goal. 
To  drop  a  goal :  see  DROP  v.  24.  f  To  play  a  goal : 
to  play  at  a  game  till  a  goal  is  won  by  one  side. 

The  early  quots.  (1548,  1553,  1573)  may  belong  to  2  b. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Kick.  Ill  (1809)  388  There  was  no 
person  . .  could  nor  should  haue  wone  the  ring  or  got  the 


ig  or  go. 

I  WILSON  Rhet.  n  Davtd,  beyng  won- 
,  made  his  partie  good,  and  gotte  the 


gole  before  me 
derfully  over-match^ 

gole  of  a  monster.  1573  TUSSER  Httsb.  cxiv.  (1878)° 216  Thy 
vsage  thus  in  time  shall  win  the  gole,  Though  doughtful 
haps,  dame  fortune  sendes  betweene,  1577  STANYHURST 
Descr,  Irel.  ii.  5  a/2  in  Holinsked,  I  purpose  . .  before  he 
beare  the  ball  to  the  goale,  to  trippe  him,  if  I  may.  1594 
BMdT/V.  Contention  (1843)  127  The  goale  is  lost  thou  house 
of  Lancaster.  1596  DRAYTON  Leg.  u.  108  The  most  Judicial) 
Eyes  Did  give  the  Goale  impartially  to  me.  c  1600  DAY 
^pr-  BednallGr.  v.  (1881)  no  I'll  play  a  gole  at  Camp- 
ball.  1602  CAREW  Surv.  Cortt-w.  73  b,  For  hurling  to  goales, 
there  are  [etc.].  .,  They  pitch  two  bushes  in  the  ground  .. 
which  they  terme  their  Goales,  where  some  indifferent  person 
throweth  vp  a  ball,  the  which  whosoeuer  can  catch  and  cary 
through  his  aduersaries  goale,  hath  wonne  the  game.  161* 
DRAYTON  Poiy-olb.  i.  7  Or  when  the  Ball  to  throw  And  driue 
it  to  the  Gole.  1658  CROMWELL  Sp.  25  Jan.,  Some  of  these 
. .  care  not  who  carry  the  goal,  [so  they  but  get  their  ends]. 
1672  R.  WILD  Declar.  Lib.  Consc.  12  Let  our  Ministers 
stand  by  and  keep  our  Gole,  and  strike  never  a  stroke  . . 
and  let  any  point  ..be  the  Foot-ball.  1808  PIKE  Sources 
Mississ.  (1810)  :oo  One  catches  the  ball  in  his  racket,  and 
. .  endeavors  to  carry  it  to  the  goal  [in  Lacrosse].  1857 
HUGHES  Tom  Brawn  i.  v,  But  how  do  you  keep  the  ball 
between  the  goals?  1886  Lams  Lacrosse  ix.  §  2  A  match 
shall  be  decided  byamajorityof  goals  taken  within  a  specified 
time.  1887  SHEARMAN  Athletics  <J-  Football  (Badm.)  304 
A  goal  counting  as  three,  and  a  try  as  one  point.  Ibid, 
342  In  front  of  the  opponents'  goal.  Ibid.,  A  player,  .must 
not  only  know  how  to  score  a  goal  with  a  swift  low  shot 
from  his  toes,  but  [etc.].  1895  WOLSELEY  Dtcl.  $•  Fall 
Napoleon  ii.  74  The  ball  was  at  his  [Napoleon's]  foot;  but 
he  turned  back  instead  of  making  a  goal. 

b.  Used  (also//.)  as  the  name  of  certain  games. 

1884  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  304/1  A  sort  of  shinney  . .  or 
what  we  used  to  call,  when  we  were  boys,  '  gool '.  I  suppose 
we  meant  goal,  or  golf.  1884  Eng.  Illnsfr.  Mag.  Nov.  79/2 
Perhaps  a  primitive  sort  of  football,  '  goals'  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  called  at  Eton  in  the  last  century,  was  the  game. 

t  4.  In  archery,  the  mark  aimed  at.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1678  Noble  Birth,  etc.  Robin  Hood  C  j,  And  now  the 
Kings  Archers  had  shot  three  Goles,  and  were  three  for  none. 

6.  a.  Ionian  Antiq.  Used  as  transl.  of  L.  mffa, 
the  conical  column  marking  each  of  the  two  turn- 
ing points  in  a  chariot  race. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  MI  Part  curb  thir  fierie  Steeds,  or 
shun  the  Goal  With  rapid  wheels.  1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tonr 
III.  277  The  Circi  or  Circus's  . .  where  the  Romans  used  to 
run  races  in  chariots,  or  on  horseback,  round  a  goal  which 
stood  in  the  middle.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  II.  16  The 
space  between  the  two  metx  or  goals  was  filled  with  statues 
and  obelisks.  1857  WILLMOTT  Pleas.  Lit.  xi.  43  Their 
fiercest  struggles  only  carry  the  chariot  nearer  to  the  goal. 
fS'  i<*34  MILTON  Comus  100  The  . .  sun  . .  Pacing  toward 
the  other  goal  Of  his  chamber  in  the  east.  1817  COLERIDGE 
Sibyll.  Leaves  (1862)  234  The  Angel  of  the  Earth.,  while  he 
guides  His  chariot-planet  round  the  goal  of  day. 

If  b.  Used  for :  The  starting-point  of  a  race  (  =  L. 
career}.  Also_/5g-.  rare. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  165  Hast  thou  beheld, 
when  from  the  Goal  they  start,  The  Youthful  Charioteers. . 
Rush  to  the  Race?  1858  CONYBEARE  &  H.  St.  Paul (18621 
I.  viii.  257  From  this  goal  he  started  to  overthrow  the 
august  dynasties  of  the  East. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  goal-bar,  'dropper,  \  -endt 
-post;  goal-ward  adj.;  goal-crease  (see  quot); 
goal-keeper,  a  player  whose  special  duty  is  to 
protect  the  goal;  so  goal-keeping  vbl.  sb. ;  goal- 
line,  the  line  which  bounds  each  end  of  the  field  of 
play,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  the  goal  is  placed. 

1886  Football:  Laws,  etc.  7  The  ball  hitting  the  ..  *goal- 
bar,  and  rebounding  into  play,  is  considered  in  play.  1886 
Laws  Lacrosse  xiii,  *Goal  Crease  shall  be  a  ground-space 
six  feet  square  in  front  of  the  goal-posts.  1899  Pall  Mall 
G.  15  Feb.  1/3  [The  club]  Is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  fine 
*goal -dropper.  « 1555  PHILPOT  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart. 


Party.  1877  Football  Annual  15  The  goal-keeper  may  be 
changed  during  the  game,  but  [etc.].  1886  Laws  Lacrosse  ix. 
§  7  The  goal-keeper. .  may  put  away  with  his  hand  or  foot,  or 
block  the  ball  in  any  manner  with  his  crosse  or  body. 
1893  L.  H.  GAY  in  Association  Football  Handbk.  19  The 
most  important  rule  in  *goalkeeping  is  never  to  use  your 
feet  when  you  have  time  to  use  your  hands.  1867  Rugby 
School  Football  Laws  9  He  makes  a  mark  with  his  heel 
outside  the  *goal-Hne.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  v, 
The  sixth-form  boy  who  has  the  charge  of  goal,  has  spread 
his  force  (the  goal-keepers)  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  space 
behind  the  "goal-posts.  1886  Laivs  Lacrosse  ix.  §  4  In  the 
event  of  a  goal-post  being  knocked  down  during  a  match. 
185*  Meantierings  of  Mem.  I.  131  With  a  giddy  foot  and 
*goal-ward  rush. 

Goal(e,  -er,  obs.  ff.  gaol,  -er  :  see  JAIL,  JAILER. 

Goam,  obs.  form  of  GAUM  z/.1 

Goan,  dial.  var.  of  GAWN,  gallon. 

1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  20  A  Gawn  or  Goan,  Chesh.  :  a 
Gallon,  by  contraction  of  the  word.  1716  in  Diet.  Rust. 
(ed.  3)  s.v.  1877  in  EGERTON  LEIGH  Gloss.  Chesh. 

Goapeii,  var.  GOWPEN. 

Goar,  -y,  Goard,  obs.  ft.  GOKE,  GOBY,  GOURD  j£.i 

Goat  (g^'t).  PI.  goats.  Forms:  a.  1-3  gat, 
4-5  gayte,  (5  gatt),  5-6  gaytt,  6  gate,  6-  north. 
gait ;  //.  3  gaten,  4  gaytes,  6  gates,  Sc.  gaitis. 
0.  //.  1-3  gjet,  1-4  ge"t,  3  geat,  4  geete,  geyte, 
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north,  gaite,  gayte,  4-5  geet,  gete,  5  gheet, 
north,  gate,  6  vgheate),  north,  gait.  7.  4  geet, 
gelt,  geyt,  (gehet,  5  get(t,  6  geat) ;  //.  4  geetis. 
s-  3-5  «ot>  4  goote,  goet,  4-5  goot,  (5  gothe), 
4-6  gote,  6-7  goate,  gott(e,  6-  goat ;  //.  3  gotes, 
4 gootes,  6-7  goates,  7- goats.  [Com.Teut.:  OE. 
gat  fern.  =  MDu.  geit)  geet(ey  Du.  geit  (obs.  geiley 
geyte},  OHG.  geify  kei%  (MHO.  gei^  mod.G.  geisz^ 
QN.geit  (Svi.get,  Da.  ged),  Goth,  gait-s :— OTeut. 
*gait'  cogn.  w.  L.  h«diis  kid :— OAr.  *ghaid-. 

In  OE.  the  vowel  of  the  nom.  sing,  remained  in  the  gen. 
gate,  gen.  pi.  gdtat  dat.  pi.  gatitm,  but  was  mutatea  in 
the  dat.  sing,  and  nom.  p\.g&t.  In  ME.  the  northern  dialects 
show  the  normal  gdt^  gait,  the  southern  goot,  goat.  The 
pl.£<r/is  represented  in  southern  and  midland  dialects  by  get, 
geet,  geat\  the  northern  dialects  show  an  unmutated  form 
gait  l?  influenced  by  ON.  geitr).  A  sing,  geet  in  i4th  c.  is 
prob.  the  result  of  assimilation  to  the  plural. } 

OE.  gdt  being  fern,  denoted  only  the  female  goat ;  the 
male  was  called  bucca  BUCK  sb.^,  also  gdtbucca  GOAT-BUCK. 
The  extended  sense  seems  to  occur  in  early  ME.,  and  is 
frequent  in  the  i4th  c.  The  distinctive  terms  he-goat  and 
she-goat  appear  about  the  end  of  that  century,  and  are  now 
the  recognized  terms  for  the  two  sexes  (colloquially  also  billy- 
goat  and  nanny-goat).  The  young  animal  Is  called  a  Km. 

1.  A  ruminant  quadruped  of  the  genus  Capra. 

The  goat  is  indigenous  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  but 
by  domestication  naturalized  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  especially  noted  for  its  hardy,  lively  and  wanton  nature, 
and  its  strong  odour.  Most  of  the  species  have  hollow 
horns,  curving  backwards,  and  the  male  is  usually  bearded, 

Occas.  used  with  allusion  to  the  mention  of  'sheep'  and 
'goats'  in  Matt,  xxv.  32,  33,  as  symbolical  respectively  of 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  at  the  Day  of  Judgement. 

a.  ajoo  Epinal  Gloss.  1028  Titule  [?read  caute]  gata  loc. 
a  1000  Riddles  xxv.  2  (Gr.)  Ic.  .blaete  swa  gat.  c  looo.SW.r. 
Leechd.  I.  352  5enim  paet  waeter  be  innan  ga^t  byb.  c  1200 
ORMIN  1200  For  gat  iss.  .Gal  deor  &  stinnkebb  fule.  c  1205 
LAV.  21310  peh. .per  weoren  in  ane  loken  fif  hundred  gaten. 
Ibid.  21315  Ich  am  wulf  &  he  is  gat.  aizz$Ancr.  R,  100 
Wend  ut  &  go  efter  gate  herden.  [Ibid.,  Foluwe  heorden 
of  geat.]  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xlix.  14  [1.  13]  Whether 
i  sail  ete  fleysse  of  bulles,  or  i  salt  drynke  blode  of  gaytes. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  24  It  had  . .  fra  beine  vpward 
be  schappe  of  a  gayte.  a  1550  Ckrtstis  Kirke  Gr.  ii,  Thay 
squelit  lyke  ony  gaitis.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph,  Col.  May  177 
The  Gate  her  dame  . .  Yode  forth  abroad  [gloss,  the  Gote  : 
Northernely  spoken,  to  turne  O  into  A].  1600  SKENK  Reg, 
Maj.  155  Swyne,  hens,  geese,  gaites.  1737  RAMSAY  Scot, 
Prov,  (1797)  94  Ye  come  to  the  gait's  house  to  thigg  woo. 
1893  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Gaitt  a  goat. 

(3.  11900  CYNEWULF  Christ  1230  in  Exeter  Bk.,  Hy . . 
reotaft  and  beofiaS  fore  frean  forhte  swa  fule  swa  gaet. 
tiooo  Sax.  Leechd,  III.  214  >if  bu  gesihst  mane;a  get, 
ydel  *etacna<5.  c  1200  ORMIN  1206  Forrbi  sinndenn  alle  ba 
. .  Efmedd  wtyp  gset  &  nemmnedd  gaet.  c  120$  LAY.  25682 
He  makeb  him  to  mete  ..  ruSeren  hors  &  ba  seep,  gaet 
If  1175  geat]  and  ba  swin  eke.  a  1225  After.  1?.  100  Hwat 
beoS  heorden  of  geat?  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cotisc.  6134  Hys 
angels  . .  Sal  first  departe  pe  gude  fra  be  ille,  Als  be  hird  be 
shepe  dus  fra  l>e  gayte.  c  1350  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  354  Alle 
marchauntes  of  Get,  Shep,  oper  swyn.  1382  WYCUF  Geit, 
xxxii.  14  She  geyte  two  hundrid,  hee  geyte  twenty  [1388 

feet..buckis  of  geet].  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  311 
n  bat  londe  beej?  many  scheep  and  geet  and  fewe  roos  and 
hertes.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  liv.  373  (Add.  MS.)  Lyouns  be 
pride,  Foxes  be  fraude  . .  Gete  be  stynke  of  lechery.  1:1480 
HENRYSON  Mor,  Fab.  27  Under  ane  tree  hee  saw  an  trip  of 
Gate.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  34  After  that  I  wente 
to  the  gheet  in  to  the  wode,  there  herde  I  the  kyddes  blete. 
1513  DOUGLAS  &nei$  \\\.  iv.  24  Flockis  and  hirdis  of  oxin 
..  And  trippis  eik  of  gait.  1596"  DALRYMPLH  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  7  Verie^conuenient  to  feid  horse  or  nout,  or 
flockis  of  scheip  or  gait. 

F  In  the  following  quots.  the  plural  forms  geat($  ftndfOOA 
are  distinguished  as  fem,  and  masc.  respectively. 

1567  THOMAS  Ital.  Diet.,  Zebe,  gheate,  the  femalles  of  the 
ghoates.  1576  TURBERV.  yenerie  147  The  female  (which 
are  called  Geats  and  the  buckes  Goates). 

y.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xv.  o  Take  . .  to  thee  a  kow  of  thre 
aeer,  and  a  she  gehet  [1388  a  geet]  of  thre  jeer.  —  Lev, 
iv.  24  An  hee  geit  of  the  geetis.  14..  Songs  #  Carols 
\$th  C.  (Percy  Soc.)  65  An  adamant  stone  it  is  not  frange- 
byll  Wyth  no  thyng  but  with  mylke  of  a  gett. 

S.  a  1225  After,  R.  100  As  of  a  ticchen  ..  kumeo  a 
stinkinde  got  oSer  a  bucke  [etc.].  £1275  LAY.  21310  peh 
bar  were  on  flockes  two  hundred  gotes.  1382  WYCLIF  Lev, 
xvi.  5  He  shal  take  ..  two  gootes.  Ibid.  8  The  goot  that 
shal  be  sent  out.  c  1475  Ptct.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  758/27 
Hee  capra,  a  gothe.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of&sop  n.  vi,  Of 
a  wulf  whiche  sawe  a  lambe  among  a  grete  herd  of  gootes. 
"535  COVERDALE  Lev.  xvii.  2  What  so  euer  he  be  . .  y* 
kyfieth  an  oxe,  or  lambe,  or  goate  in  the  hoost  [etc.].  1584 
R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  v.  i.  89  The  diuell  . .  dooth 
most  properlie  and  commonlie  transforme  himselfe  into 
a  gote.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  iv.  iv.  37, 1  scarse  euer  look  d  on 
blood,  But  that  of  Coward  Hares,  hot  Goats,  and  Venison. 
1628  SIR  W.  MURE  Spiritnall  Hymne  326  The  damned 
goates  hee  doth  despise ;  Poynts  out  his  lambes,  whose  .sin- 
full  dyes  hee  purgde  with  bloody  streame.  1725  POPE  Odyss. 
xiv.  59  He.  .A  shaggy  goat's  soft  hyde  beneath,  him  spread. 
1817  COLERIDGE  Steyll.  Leaves  (1862)  184  Ye  wild  goats 
sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest  !  1833  TENNYSON  CEnonetp 
Leading  a  jet-black  goat  white-horned,  white-hooved. 

Phrase.  1611  COTGR.,  Paittard  comme  vn  Moinf, .,  as 
lecherous  as  a  Goat  (say  we). 

b.  Used  Zool.  in  plural  as  a  rendering  of  mod.L. 

Caprine,  the  name  of  the  sub-family  to  which  the 
genus  Capra  belongs.  Also,  with  distinctive  prefix, 
applied  to  certain  antelopes,  as  ^blue  goat  = 
BLAUWBOK  ;  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  Haplocerus 
montanus ;  yellow  goat  =  DZEREN. 

1731  MEDLEY  Kolt>en*s  Cafe  G.  Hope  II.  114  The  Blew 
goats  are  shaped  like  the  tame,  but  are  as  large  as  an 

European  hart.     1884-5  Riverside  Nat,  Hist,  (1888)  V.  343 

The  Rocky  Mountain  goat  {Haplocerus  americanns} 
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2.  transf.  a.  The  zodiacal  sign  CAPRICORN. 

1387  TRKVISA  iligdm  (Rolls)  II.  207  Capricornus  [>e  goot, 
1594  BLUNDEVII.  Exerc.  in.  i.  xxiv.  (1636)  330  The  tenth 
Slgne  called  Capricornus,  that  is  to  say,  the  Goat,  a  1631 
DONNE  Frogr.  Soul  I.  336  The  Sun  hath  twenty  tynic-s 
both  Crabb  and  Goate  Parched,  since  first  launched  forth 
this  livinge  boat.  1868  LOCKYF.R  Guilleimn's  Heavens 
fed.  6)  330  To  the  west  of  this  constellation  we  again  find 
the  Waterbearer  and  the  Goat. 

f  b.  The  star  Capella  (Alpha  Aurigse).   Obs. 

1551  RECORDS  Cast.  Ktunvl.  (1556)  264  Then  foloweth 
Enchthonius,  with  the  Goate  and  the  2  Kyddes.  1674 
MOXON  Tutor  Astron.  II.  (ed.  3)  63,  I  take  Capella,  alias 
Hircus,  the  Goat  on  Auriga's  shoulder. 

fc.  [transl.  of  Gr.  euf.J  A  fiery  meteor.   Obs. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist,  Philos.  vi.  63  Hence  come  those  [fiery 
exhalations]  they  call  firebrands,  goates,  falling-starres  [etc-3. 

3.  fig.  a.  A  licentious  man. 

1675  TRAHERNE  Chr.  Ethics  vii.  90  When  a  covetous  man 
dotelh  on  his  bags  of  gold  . .  the  drunkard  on  his  wine,  the 
lustful  goat  on  his  women  . .  they  banish  all  other  objects. 
01700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Goat,  a  Lecher,  or  very 
Lascivious  Person.  1863  HOLLAND  Lett.  Joneses  iii.  51,  I 
think  this  devotion  of  your  life  to  music  has  had  the  tendency 
.  .to  make  you  intellectually  an  ass  and  morally  a  goat. 

b.   To  play  the  (giddy)  goal :  to  frolic  foolishly. 
colloq. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  General  combs.,  as  goat- 
beard,  -bell,  -carriage,  -cheese,  -feet  (also  attrib.  or 
adj.),  -fell,  -fold,  -horn,  -house,  -kid,  -kind,    land, 
-milk  ^also  attrib.'),  -pen,-shed,  -stand,  -thigh ;  goat- 
like  adj.  and  adv.;  goat-bearded,  -eyed,  -fed,  -footed, 
-headed,  -horned,  -nursed  ppl.  adjs. 

14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  703/14  Hoc  stirilliim,  a  *gaytt 
berde.  1604  MIDDLETON  Father  Hubburtts  T.  Wks.  (Bui- 
len)  VIII.  105  A  *goat-bearded  usurer.  1876  LONGF.  Dutch. 
Picture  29  Old  sea-faring  men  come  in,  goat-bearded  gray, 
and  with  double  chin.  1884  Mactn.  Mag.  Oct.  4_34/i  Turkish 
*goat-bells  and  Albanian  goat -bells  are  quite  different.  1897 
Blaekw.  Mag.  Dec.  770/2  He  used  to  come  in  his  "goat-car- 
riage to  see  me.  1893  E.  H.  BARKER  Wand.  South.  Waters 
311  She  gave  me  some  excellent  *goat-cheese.  1656  W.  D. 
tr.  Coinenius'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §  290  Hee  . .  that  looketh 
with  his  eyes  drawn  together,  *goat-eyed.  1824  SWAN  tr. 
Gesta  Rom.  Ixxvi.  I.  267  The  goat-eyed  man  of  physic 
acquiesced.  <ri6i6  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  IX.  384  We  Cyclops 
care  not  for  your  *Goat-fed  loue.  1590  MARLOWE  Edw.  II, 
I.  i.  60  My  men,  like  satyrs  grazing  on  the  lawns,  Shall  with 
their  "goat-feet  dance  the  antic  hay.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  8  Nymphs  of  the  forrests  .. 
shewing  your  beauty's  treasure  To  goat-feet  sylvans.  1436 
Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  160  Commodytes.  .commynge  out  of 
Spayne . .  Iren,  wolle,  wadmole,  "gotefel,  kydefel  also.  1630 
J. TAYLOR  (Water  P.) Sculler  Wks.i  11. 1 7/2  He . .  to  Hels«Goat. 
fold  aye  doth  millions  bring,  Of  soules.  1776  R.  CHANDLER 
Trav.  Greece  (1825)  II.  74  The  "goat-footed  god  quitted  his 
habitation  on  the  mountain.  1896  A.  LILLIE  worship  Satan 
Mod.  France  Pref.  17  Where  was  the  logic  of  the  pact  in 
blood 


Antiq.  Man  26  The  small  race  of  "goat-horned  sheep 
lingers  in  some  Alpine  valleys  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  c  1550 
CHEKE  Matt.  xxvi.  71  As  he  was  going  forth  into  y° 
"goathous.  1675  HOBBES  Odyss.  (1677)  207  [To]  lead  my 
goats  afield . .  &  my  goat-houses  sweep.  175*  in  Scots  Mag. 
(1753)  Oct.  51,0/2  The  goat-house  in  the  moor.  153  -  Witts 
*  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  76,  xxiij  ould  gaytt  38/4.  iiij 
•gaytt  keedes  if.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  35 
Of  Animals  of  the  Sheep  and  *Goat  Kind.  i6»i  FLETCHER 
Pilgrim  iv.  iii,  He  is  a  mountaineere,  a  man  of  "Goteland. 
1583  STANYHURSI  Mneis  HI.  (Arb.)  89  A  meigre  leane  rake 
with  a  long  herd  "goatlyke.  1594  CAREW  Huarte's  Exam. 
Wits  v.  (1596)  68  It  behoueth  that  in  humane  learning  there 
be  some  Goat-like  wits.  1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  249  The 
forehead  round,  or  Goat-like  wrinkled.  1869  MARG.  GOODMAN 
Exfer.  Sister  of  Mercy  87  A  goat-like  descent  from  rock  to 
rock.  1897  HUGHES  Meditcrr.  Fei'er  iv.  156  A  characteristic 

f  oat-like  odour,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  27  Putte  t>erto 
gayte  mylke.  1726  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  III.  266  In  June 
most  of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow  were  out  of  town  at  the 
goat-milk.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  8  Aug.,  Dr.  Gregory 
.  .advises  the  Highland  air,  and  the  use  of  goat-milk  whey. 
1725  POPE  Odyss.  IX.  330  We  Cyclops  are,  a  race  above 
Those  air-bred  people,  and  their  "goat-nursed  Jove.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  322  "Goat-pens  and  stals  where  they 
[goats]  be  kept.  1851  Zoologist  IX.  2978  Our  guide  at 
length  conducted  us  to  a  "goat-shed.  1775  R.  CHANDLER 
Trav.  Asia  M.  (1825)  I.  340, 1  discovered  a  "goat-stand  in 
a  dale.  1879  BROWNING  Pheidiffides  68  Under  the  human 
trunk  the  "goat-thighs  grand  I  saw. 

b.  Special  combs.,  as  goat-antelope,  an  ante- 
lope of  the  genus  Nemorhxdus  ;  t  goat-beetle  = 
goat-chafer;  goat-chafer,  a  Capricorn  beetle  (cf. 
quots.);  fgoat-dpe,a  female  goat;  goat-drunk  a., 
lascivious  from  drink;  goat-flgf  =  L.  caprificus  see 
quot.)  ;  goat-fish,  a  name  given  to  several  species 
of  fish,  as  the  Batistes  capriscus  and  Phycis  furcatus 
of  Europe,  and  the  Upeneus  maculalus  of  America; 
goat-god,  the  god  Pan ;  t  goat-hart  (see  quot.)  ; 
goat-leap  •=  goat's  leap  ;  t  goat-marjoram  (see 
quot.  and  cf.  goafs-marjoram};  f  goat-milker  = 
GOAT-SUCKER;  goat- moth  (see  quot.  1859);  goat- 
owl  =  GOAT-SUCKEK  ;  goat-path,  a  narrow  moun- 
tain track,  such  as  is  made  by  goats ;  f  goat-peach 
(see  quot.) ;  goat-pepper  (see  quot.) ;  goat-root,the 
plant OnonisNatrix;  goat-rue  =  goaf  s  rue  (see  4  c); 
t  goat-sea,  the  ./Egean  Sea ;  goat-singing,  -song, 
renderings  of  Gr.  rpaftfSta  TRAGEDY  ;  f  goat- 
speech  =  ECLOGUE  (q.  v.) ;  goat-star  =  GOAT  ab; 
goat-stones  =  goafs-stones  ;  goat-track  =  goat- 
path  ;  goat- weed,  a  name  for  the  W.  Indian  plants 


GOAT. 

Capraria  bijlot-a  and  Stemodia  durantifolia  ;  ?also 
for  jfcgopodium  Podagraria  (Goutweed) ;  goat- 
willow,  Salix  caprea  ;  f  goat-wool  =  goafs- 
wool  (a).  See  also  GOAT-BUCK,  -HERD,  -SKIN, 
-SUOKEB. 

1847  CKAIG,  "Goat  or  goral  antelopes.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Gara.  Cyrus  iii.  t  28  Since.. we  find  so  noble  a  scent  in  the 
tulip-fly  and  "goat-beetle.  Note,  The  long  and  tender 
green  Capricornus,  rarely  found.  1658  ROWLAND  Mou/et's 
Tkeat.  Ins.  1006  Capricornus ',  the  Germans  call  it  Holtz- 
back;  the  English,  "Goat-chafer.  1792  BELKNAP  Hist. 
New  Hamfsh.lll.  181  Goat  Chaffer,  Cerambyx  coriarius. 
1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dotn.  Eton.  11.  207  The  silk-cotton  tree 
worm  . .  is  . .  the  caterpillar  of  a  large  Capricorn  beetle,  or 


hath  no  minde  but  on  Lecherie.  1601  ?MARSTON  PasquilQ 
Kath.  in.  7  Mounsieur's  Goat  drunke,  and  he  shrug*,  and 
skrubs,  and  hee's  it  for  awench.  a  1640  DAY  Peregr.  Schot. 
(1881)52  In  theise  two  . .  the  goates  blood  is  predominante  ; 
and  such  we  call  Goate-Dmnk.  1835  BOOTH  A  nalyt.  Diet.  106 
The  common  Figtree . .  when  in  its  wild  state  is  called  Capri* 
ficus  or  *Goat-fig.  a  1639  T.  CAREW  Cxi.  Brit.  Wks.  (1824) 
160  The  centaure,  the  norn'd  *goatfish  capricorne.  1864 
COUCH  Brit.  Fishes  III.  125  Goatfish.  The  Greater  Fork- 
beard,  Phycis  furcatus.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades 
302  There  were  . .  bright,  scarlet  fish,  known  locally  as  *  red- 
mullet  ',  although  they  are  really,  I  believe,  goat-fish,  with 
a  little  tuft  under  their  lower  jaw.  1879  BROWNING  Pheidip- 
pides^  76  Go,  say  to  Athens,  'The  *Goat-God  saith  :  When 
Persia.. is  cast  in  the  sea,  Then  praise  Pan'.  1896  F.  B. 
JEVONS  Introd.  Hist.  Retig.  xxiii.  351  The  Satiric  chorus  . . 
wore  goat  skins  . .  to  mark  their  intimate  relation  with  the 

§  oat-god.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  *Goat-kartt  or 
tone-buck,  a  wild  Beast.  1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3!  s.v. 
Capriole,  The  *Goat-Ieap,  when  a  horse  at  the  full  height  of 
his  Leap,  yerks  or  strikes  out  his  hind  legs.  1755  JOHN- 
SON, *Goat  marjoram,  the  same  with  Goatsbeara.  [Hence 
in  later  Diets.]  1611  COTGR.,  Capriniulge,  a  *Goat-milker. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Goat-milker  or  Goat-sucker, 
a  kind  of  Owl.  1802  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog,  (1813)  III. 
221  The  *goat  moth.  1859  THOMPSON  Gardeners  Assist. 
533  The  caterpillars  of  the  goat-moth  (Cossus  ligntperda}. 
1768  PENNANT  Zool.  II.  246  *Goat  Owl.  1897  Daily  News 

.rd. 

Petmy  Cycl.  VI.  274/1  A  much  hotter  species  is  the  Capsi- 
cum fruticosum  or  *goat-pepper.  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.,  *Goat-root,  see  Ononis  Natrix. 
1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  289  Galega.  .The  shrubby  *Goat- 
rue.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  ix.  (i  593)  223  Miletas  swiftly 
past  The  *gote-sea.  1789  T.  TWINING  Aristotle  on  Poetry 
(1812)  I.  in  note  7  Tragedy,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  most 
usual  derivation  of  the  word,  the  *  goat-singing.  1822 
SHELLEY  Hellas  Pref.,  The  only  *goat-song  which  I  have 
yet  attempted.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  148/2  A  *Gayte  speche 
egloga.  1894  GLADSTONE  Horace's  Odes  in.  vii.  6  Him  wild 


Sardinia    153   We   at   length. .hit   upon   the  *goat-track. 
1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  268  *Goat  weed.     This  plant . . 

S-ows  about  most  houses  in  the  lower  Savannas.  1864 
RISEBACH  Flora  IV.  Ind.  784  Goat-weed,  Capraria  bi flora 
and  Stemodia  durantifolia.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  /V. 
V.  99  Great  Round-leaved  Sallow,  or  *  Goat-Willow.  1894 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc,  June  240  For  coppice,  probably  Satix 
caprea,  the  Goat  Wjllow  or  English  Palm,  would  be  best. 
1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  vin.  Prol.  48  Sum  glasteris,  and  thai 
gang  at  all  for  *gayt  woll. 

C.  Comb,  with  gen.  goaftt  as  goafs  horn,  -milk, 
etc. ;  also  goat's-bane  (see  quot.) ;  -f  goat's-cul- 
lions  =  goaf  s-stones ;  goat's-foot,  f  (a)  (see  quot. 
1786;  =F.  pied  de  chfrure}\  also  attrib.  \  (/»)  a 
name  for  the  South  African  plant  Oxalis  caprina ; 
goat's  hair  (see  quot.) ;  t  goafs-jump  =  goafs- 
leap\  goat's-leaf  (see  quots.);  t goat's-leap  = 
CAPRIOLE;  fgoat's-maijoram,  ?wild  marjoram 
(Origanum  vulgare} ;  f  goat's  •  orchis  =  goafs 
stones  ;  t  goat's  -  organy  —  goafs-  marjoram  ; 
goat's-rue,  Galega  ojficinalis  ;  f  goafs-stones, 
the  name  of  several  orchids,  esp.  Orchis  mascula 
or  hircina-,  goafs-thorn,  a  name  for  Astragalus 
Tragacanthus  and  other  species ;  goafs-wheat, 
a  rendering  of  mod.L.  Tragopyrum,  a  Siberian 
genus  of  plants  allied  to  the  buckwheat;  goafs- 
wool,  (a]  something  non-existent  (~  L.  lana  ca- 
prina} ;  {b}  the  fine  wool  mingled  with  the  hair 
of  some  species  of  goats.  See  also  GOAT'S-BEARD. 
1840  PAXTON  Bot,  Diet,,  *GoaCs-bane,  see  Aconitum  tra- 
goctonum.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \\.  Ivi.  222  The  third  kinde 
[of  Orchis] . .  is  called  . .  in  English  Hares  Baltoxe  and 
*Goates  Cullions.  1672  W.  T.  Mil.  4-  Mar.  Disc.  in. 
Compl.  Gunner  \.  xxviii.  47  An  Iron  *Goats-foot  with  a  Crow. 
1786  GROSE  Treat.  Ane.  A  rmour  59  The  smaller  cross  bows 
were  bent  with  the  hand  by  means  of  a  small  steel  lever, 
called  the  goat's  foot,  from  its  being  forked  on  the  side  that 
rested  on  the  cross  bow  and  the  cord.  1829  LOUDON  Eneycl. 
Plants  384  Oxalis  caprina,  Goat's-foot.  1869  BOUTELL  A  rtns 


Counter^:.  3  O  Sow  my  Palfrey  fetcht  me  uppe  the  Curuetto, 
and  daunced  the  "Goats  jumpe.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower. 
PI,  III.  139  The  foliage  of  our  Woodbine  is  very  agreeable 
to  goats,  hence  our  plant  is  sometimes  called  "Goat's-leaf. 
1861  MRS.  LANKESTER  Wild  Flowers  71  The  Perfoliate 
Honeysuckle,  or  Goafs-leaf.  1598  FLORID,  Caprioia,  a 
capriole,  a  sault  or  "goates  leape  that  cunning  riders  teach 
their  horses.  1623  COCKERAM,  Capriole,  the  leaping  of  a 
horse  aboue  ground,  called  by  horsemen  the  goats  leape. 
1530  PALSGK.  226/2  "Gottesmylke,  laict  de  chievre.  1848 
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GOAT-BUCK. 

BUCKLEY  Iliad  207  The  woman  grated  over  it  a  goat's 


UBKAKUB  II  C'  Ull*  1.  ^,    3    ..  *  jy    -  •;-_- ,flni  1.  • 

of  *Goates  stones.    Ibid.  in.  xxm.  1148  Tragacantha  .  .in 


I704  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3983/4  The  Cargo  of  the  Ship  Hamstead 
Galley.. consisting  of.  .Goats-wooll,  Cotton-yarn,  Cotton- 
wool!, &c.  will  be  exposed  to.  .Sale.  1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract. 
Customs  (1821)  314  Turkey  Goat's  Wool. 

Goat,  var.  GOTE,  stream,  sluice. 

tGoa't-buck.  Obs.  [f.  GOAT  +  BHCK  rf.i ;  cf. 
Da..geitebok(ea.i\\trgeytenbok),  G.geiszbock  (MHG. 
gei$oc).~\  A  he-goat. 

c  xooo  .fljLFRic  Glass,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  119/29  Capra  scgida, 
gatbuccan  hyrde.  1388  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxx.  35  And  he  de- 
partide  . .  the  geet  and  scheep,  geet  buckis  and  rammes. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vm.  x.  (1495)  313  A  gote 
bucke  is  a  beest  wyth  homes  stondynge  vpwarde.  c  1475 
Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  758/26  Hie  caper,  a  get  buk.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ezek.  xliii.  22  Take  a  gootbuck  without  blemish 
for  a  synoffringe.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  88  The  Gote- 
bucke  is  verie  wanton  or  lasciuious.  1607  TOPSELL  Foitr-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  181  Of  the  Goat,  Male  and  Female.  The 
male  or  great  Goat-Buck  [etc.], 

Goatee  (g0utf).  [f.  GOAT:  see  -BE*.]  A  beard 
trimmed  in  the  form  of  a  tuft  hanging  from  the 
chin,  resembling  that  of  a  he-goat. 

1836  Miss  BIRD  Englishw.  Amer.  366  They  [Americans] 
also  indulge  in  eccentricities  of  appearance  in  the  shape  of 
beards  and  imperials,  not  to  speak  of  the  '  goatee '.  1884 
St.  James's  Gaz.  10  May  6/1  A  large  '  goatee '  beard.  1886 
MRS.  PHELPS  Burglars  in  Par.  vii.  133  The  man  with  the 
goatee  arose  and  shuffled- to  the  . .  door. 

Goat-herd,  goatherd  (g^'tihajd).  [f.  GOAT 
+  HEKD  sb? ;  cf.  Du.  geitenherder,  G.  geiszhirt 
(MHG.  gei^hirle},  Sw.  getherde,  Da.  gedehyrde.] 
One  who  tends  goats. 

r  1000  Rect.  Sing.  Pers.  §  15  in  Schmid  Gesetze  380  Gat- 
hyrde  jebyreS  his  heorde  meolc  ofer  Martinus  maessedacig 
(etc.].  £1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  379/12  Caprarius,  gat- 
hiorde.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  206/1  Goot  herde,  capercus. 
c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  814/13  Hie  capriarius, 
a  gateheyrd.  1579  SPENSER  SJieph.  Cal.  July  i  Is  not  thilke 
same  a  goteheard  prowde,  That  sittes  on  yonder  bancke. 
c  1580  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xliii.  67  Gyges  the  gait-hird, 
ane  michtie  conquerour.  1607  TOPSELL  Four~f.  Beasts 
(1658)  183  The  Goatherds  of  the  Countrey  do  give  thereof 
to  their  Cattel.  1791  COWPEH  Odyss.  xvn.  298  To  whom 
the  goat-herd  answer  thus  return'd.  18x4  SCOTT  Ld.  cf 
Isles  v.  i,  The  goat-herd  drove  his  kids  to  steep  Ben-Ghoil. 
1882  OUIDA  Maremma  I.  188  Yet  he  was  only  a  young 
goatherd  about  10  years  of  age. 

quasi-adj.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  II.  (1598  219  Ye  Gote- 
heard Gods,  that  loue  the  grassie  mountaines. 

Hence  Goa-t-herdess,  a  female  goat-herd. 

1773  MRS.  A.  GRANT  Lett.fr.  Mts.  (1807)  I.  vi.  51,  I  will 
not  be  a  shepherdess,  but  a  goatherdess.  1830  Blackw. 
Maff.  XXVIII.  2  He  is  flirting  with  a  red-headed  Highland 
goatherdess.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Dec.6/i  Mdme.  T.  ..  in 
her  early  days,  was  a  shepherdess,  or,  to  be  quite  accurate, 
a  '  goatherdess '  in  rural  France. 

Goatish  (gou'tif),  a.  Also  6-7  gotish(e.  [f. 
GOAT  +  -ISH.]  Characteristic  of,  or  resembling,  a 
goat  in  some  feature  or  quality. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Bouge  of  Court  237  He  gased  on  me  with 
his  gotyshe  berde.  1567  DHANT  Horace's  Ep.  i.  xviii.  F  iij, 
An  other  vseth  brablarie  for  very  gotish  wol  [L.  de  lana 
caprina}.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  vii.  Ixxvi,  The 
goatish  Satyres  dance  around.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
316  Carving  Gods  to  worship,  after  the  shapes  of  Pan,  Pri- 
apus,  and  other  gotish  fancies.  1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's 
Bot.  xxvii.  4^18  The  flower  has  a  strong  goatish  smell.  x8o6 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  773  We  have  tasted  the  coarse- 
grained mutton  of  Lincolnshire  . .  and  the  rank  and  goatish 
muskiness  of  the  South-downs. 
b.  spec.  Lascivious,  lustful. 

1598  E.  GILPIN  SiiVi/.  (1878)11  ludge  if  this  gull  deserued 
his  mistris  fauour,  Who  thus  his  goatish  humours  did  relate. 
1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  ii.  138.  1624  HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  iv.  167 
Shee  did  not  only  admit  but  allure  and  compel!  into  her 
goatish  embraces  many  of  her  souldiers.  1751  SMOLLETT 
Per.  Pic.  (1779)  I.  xxix.  266  A  goatish,  ram-faced  rascal. 

Hence  Qoa'tishly  adv.,  Goa'tlshuess. 
1835  BOOTH  Analyt.  Diet.  104  He  behaves  Goatishly,  or, 
is  inclined  to  Goatishness.    1870  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Aug.  ii 
There  are  times  when  the  goat  will  preach  against  goatish- 
ness,  the  frail  will  testify  against  frailty. 

Goatling  (gcu-tUn).  [f.  GOAT  +  -LINO  dim. 
suffix.]  A  young  goat  (cf.  quot.  1 883). 

1870  Daily  Neios  17  May,  An  old  goat  is  dozing  in  the 
sun  glare,  while  the  goatling  tumbles  gleefully  on  the 
sward.  .  1883 ;/•«««  6  Dec.  7  [At]  the  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  British  Goat  Society  . .  held  yesterday  . .  the  newlv- 
comed  word  '  goatling '  was  adopted,  to  distinguish  goats 
above  12  months  and  under  2  years  old.  1886  Bazaar,  etc 
8  Oct.  1068  The  goatlings,  though  few,  were  a  beautiful  lot. 

Goa'tly,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  GOAT  +  -LY  i.]  Goat- 
like  ;  goatish. 

1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  I.  338, 1  started  first,  as  some 
Arcadian,  Amazed  by  goatly  God  in  twilight  grove. 
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fGoa'tress.  Obs. rare~l.  [arbitrarily  f.  GOAT.] 

A  goat-herdcss. 

1607  Barley  Breaks  (1877)  21  What  haughtie  Shepheard, 
what  neat  spangled  Goatresse,  Shall  not  plucke  downe  and 
strike  to  thee  the  sayle? 

tGoa'trill.  Obs.-1  [f.  GOAT  after  COCKEREL.] 
A  young  goat 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  ii.  132/1  A  Goat,  i  yeare  a  Kid, 
or  Goatrill,  and  alway  after  a  Goat. 

Goa't'S-bea:rd.     The  name  of  various  plants. 

1.  Spirsea  Ulmaria,  meadow-sweet. 


call  it  Vlmaria,  because  the  leaues  are  like  to  the  leaues  of 
Elme.  i88»  Garden  27  May  376/3  Spirxa  Aruacus  asttl- 
boides,  a  plant  similar  to  the  Goat's  Beard. 

2.  Tragopogon  pratensis;    also    T.  pomjohus, 

salsify. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Heroes  (1881)  19  Barba  Hirci 
named  in  greeke  Tragopogon  .  .  It  maye  be  called  in  enghshe 
•otes  bearde.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  H.  ccxll.  §  i.  594 

cales  beard  or  Go  to  bedde  at  noone  hath  hollow  stalkes, 
smooth,  and  of  a  whitish  greene  colour.  1640  PARKINSON 
Theat.  Bot.  411  The  Sommer  Goates  beard  ..  is  a  small 
plant  rising  up  with  one  stalke  little  above  a  foote  high. 
1609  EVELYN  Acetaria  28  Goats-beard  ..  is  excellent  even 
in  Sallet,  and  very  Nutritive.  1733  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of 
Diet  i.  250  Goat's  beard,  an  alimentary  Root,  has  most  of 
the  qualities  of  Scorzonera.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden. 
xix.  (1813)  353  Goats  beard,  the  young  shoots  are  eat  (as 
those  of  salsafy)  like  asparagus  at  spring,  a  1806  CHARLOTTE 
SMITH  Beach?  Hiad  etc.  (1807)  113  The  Goatsbeard  spreads 
its  golden  rays.  1854  S.  THOMSON  Wild  Fl.  n.  (ed.  4)  123 
The  purple  goat's-beard,  the  leopard's-bane  .  .  are  well- 
favoured  plants. 

3.  Some  species  of  mushroom.  ?  Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  55/2  There  are  several  ki»ds 
of  these  Mushrooms,  as  .  .  the  Goat's  Beard,  of  which  there 
are  the  reddish  one  and  the  spongy  one  and  the  Pepper 
tasted  one.  1854  MAYNE-£.T/<W.  Lex.,  Goafs-Beard  Mush- 
room, common  name  for  the  Clavaria  coralloides. 

Goatskin  (go"-t|Skin).  Also  4  geet  skin,  6 
goats  skin.  The  skin  of  a  goat,  esp.  one  used  for 
a  garment,  a  wine-bottle,  etc. 

1388  WYCLIF  i  Sam.  xix.  13  An  heeri  skyn  of  geet  Iv.r.  a 
rou}  geet  skin),  a  1386  SIDNEY  A  rcadia  II.  (1590)  102  b,  Where 
.  .  she  found  LJorus,  apparelled  in  flanen,  with  a  goats  skin 
cast  vpon  him.  x6xx  BIBLE  Heb.  xi.  37  They  wandered  about 
in  sheepskinnes,  and  goat  skins.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  ix.  229 
A  goat-skin  filled  with  precious  wine.  184*  TENNYSON  Si. 
SimeonS.  114,  I  wear  an  undress'd  goatskin  on  my  back. 
1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  1st.  in.  xv,  Ihe  marooned  man  in 
his  goatskins  trotted  easily  and  lightly. 

attrib.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xxiv.  264  His  head  .  .  Fenc'd 
with  a  double  cap  of  goatskin  hair.  18x4  SCOTT  Wav.  xvi, 
The  goat-skin  purse,  flanked  by  the  usual  defences,  a  dirk 
and  steel-wrought  pistol,  hung  before  him. 

Goa*tSHXker.  [A  rendering  of  L.  caprimulgus 

i.  capra  goat  +  mulgere  to  milk),  tr.  Gr.  cdyo&fiKas 


(i. 

(f.  ai'-YO-,  a'f  goat  +  6ii\<l{fiv  to  suck)  ;  cf.  goal 
milker,  GOAT  4  b.]  A  name  given  to  the  bird 
Caprimulgus  europxus,  from  a  belief  that  it  sucks 
the  udders  of  goats.  Also  applied  to  other  birds 
of  the  same  genus,  or  of  the  family  Caprimulgids;. 
z6ix  COTGR.,  Grand  merle,  a  Goat-sucker  ;  a  mountains 
bird.  1676  WILLUGHBY  Ornilh.  70  Caprimulgui  ..  The 
Goat-sucker.  1678  RAY  Willvghbys  Ornith.  II.  lii.  108  The 
American  Goat-sucker,  called  Ibijau  by  the  Brasilians, 
Noilibo  by  the  Portugues.  1834  McMuRTRlE  Cttvier's 
Anim.  Kingd.  129  Goatsuckers  five  solitarily,  and  never 
venture  abroad,  except  at  twilight,  and  in  the  night  during 
fine  weather.  1884  J.  G.  WOOD  in  Sunday  Mag.  Apr.  246/2 
It  is  the  Nightjar,  .absurdly,  .called  the  Goatsucker. 

Goaty  (g»»'ti),  a.  Also  7  goatie.  [f.  GOAT  + 
-Y  !.]  Goat-like  ;  goatish. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farme  i.  xxvi.  164  It  is  no  shame 
for  a  man  to  call  another,  goatie,  if  he  be  found  mutable 
and  full  of  changes  in  his  manners  and  cariage.  z6ix 
COTGR.,  Caprin,  goatie  ;  of  a  Goat.  1845  FORD  Handbk. 
Spain  n.  576  A  goaty,  shirtless  ..  unshod  Capuchin.  x88a 
Garden  10  June  417/2  Fresh  and  myriad-blossomed,  but 
with  a  slightly  goaty  smell.  1893  LYDEKKBR  Horns  4-  Hoofs 
92  The  very  characteristic  *  goaty  '  odour  of  that  sex. 

Goava,  obs.  form  of  GUAVA. 

Goave  (gouv),  v.  E.  Angl.  dial.  Forms  :  4-5 
golve,  5  golvon,  -vyn,  6  golfe,  6-7  gove,  9 
goave.  [Corresponds  to  GOAF  1  ;  cf.  Da.  gulve, 
in  same  sense.]  trans.  To  stack  (grain)  in  a  goaf. 

£1315  Gloss.  W.  de  Biblesm.  in  Wright  Voc.  154  En  la 
graunge  vos  ble'es  muez  ;  glossed  golue  [printed  golne]  thi 
corn.  14  .  .  Addit.  MS.  12195  in  Promp.  Pan<.  202  note, 
Gelimo,  to  golue.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  202/1  Golvyn,  or 
golvon,  arconiso.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  Ivii.  (1878)  131  In 
gouing  at  haruest,  learne  skilfully  how  ech  graine  for  to  laie, 
by  it  selfe  on  a  mow  :  Seede  barlie  the  purest,  goue  out  of 
the  way,  all  other  nigh  hand  goue  as  just  as  ye  may.  a  1825 
FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Goave,  to  stow  corn  in  a  barn.  'Do 
you  intend  to  stack  this  wheat,  or  to  goave  it  ?  ' 

Goave,  var.  GOVE,  to  stare. 

Gob  (gpb),  j£.l  Also  4,  6  gobbe,  6  gobb, 
gubbe,  goubbe.  [App.  a.  OF.  gate,  goitbe  (mod.F. 
gobbe),  a  mouthful,  lump,  etc.  (in  mod.F.  only  in  the 
special  senses  of  a  food-ball  for  poisoning  dogs, 
feeding  poultry,  etc.,  and  a  concretion  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  sheep),  related  to  the  vb.  gober  to 
swallow  :  see  GOBBET.] 


GOB. 

I.  a.  A  mass  or  lump  (cf.  GOBBET  3).  Now  dial. 
1381  WYCLIF  Isa.  xl.  12  Who  heeng  vp  with  thre  fingris 

the  heuynesse  [Douce  MS.  gobbe ;  L.  molem]  of  the  erthe. 
1891  JANK  BARLOW  Irish  Idylls  iii.  47  He  was  a  rael  gob 
o  good  nature. 

b.  A  lump,  clot  of  some  slimy  substance.  (Cf. 
GOBBET  a  b,  GOBBON  2.)  Now  dial,  or  vulgar. 
1555  8  PHAER  sEneid  n.  H  iij  b,  Belching  out  the  gubbes  of 
jood.  1753  J.  BARTLET  Gfntl.  Farriery  vi.  59  He  (a  horse] 
..  throws  out  of  his  nose  and  mouth  great  gobs  of  white 
phlegm.  1871 '  MARK  TWAIN  '  Innoc.  Abr.  vii.  45  Suggestive 
of  a  '  gob  '  of  mud  on  the  end  of  a  shingle.  1877  N.  IV.  Line. 
Gloss.,  Gob,  a  large  thick  expectoration.  1886  ELWORTHY 
W.  Somerset  WercUk.,  Gob,  a  piece,  a  mass  or  lump ;  usually 
applied  to  some  soft  substance.  1893  CROCKETT  Stickit 
Minister  197  Cleg  took  a  '  gob '  of  hard  mud  in  his  hand. 

f  2.  A  large  sum  of  money.  Also  gob  {gubbe)  of 
gold.  Obs. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.,  Socrates  §  31. 1. 14  A  bodye . . 
to  whom  hath  happened  some  good  goubbe  of  money. 
1566  DRANT  Horaci,  Sat.  vi.  H  vj,  He  to  whome  God 
Hercules  did  bringe  A  gubbe  of  goulde.  i«4  STUDLEY  tr. 
Bale's  Pageant  Popes  104  a,  That  she  might  heape  vppon 
thee  many  gubs  of  goulde.  1593  NASHE  Chaise  Valentines 
(1890)  8/70  And  tenne  good  gobbs  I  will  unto  thee  tell.  Of 
golde  or  siluer.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  v.  v.  167  The 
gobbes  of  gold  by  heapes  in  their  studies.  x6«  Nicholas 
Papers  (Camden)  II.  352  My  ..  grandsonne  whoe  ..  only 
knowes  where  my  poore  recruites  are,  of  which  if  I  heare 
nothing  this  next  weeke  nor  can  haue  poore  gubb  from  his 
Ma'1',  I  must  of  necessity  slip  out  of  the  [world  ?]  or  be 
disgraced  for  euer.  1691  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  (1694)  265 
Dost  think  I  have  so  little  wit  as  to  part  with  such  a  Gob 
of  money  for  God-a-mercy  ? 

3.  A  lump  or  large  mouthful  of  food,  esp.  of  raw, 
coarse,  or  fat  meat  (Cf.  GOBBET  3.)  Now  dial. 
or  vulgar. 

1557-8  PHAEH  Mneid  vi.  Q  3  b,  He  [Cerberus]  gaping  wyde 
his  threfold  iawes,  All  hungry  caught  that  gubbe  (L.  offam}. 
1602  MAKSTON  Ant.  $  Mel.  n.  C  4  b,  O  that  the  stomack  of 
this  queasie  age  Digestes,  or  brookes  such  raw  vnseasoned 
gobs,  And  vomits  not  them  forth  !  1613  F.  ROBARTS  Revenue 
GVi/WTitle-p.,  The  eagle  spies,  A  gob  [L.  offam]  she  lurch'd, 
and  to  her  young  she  flies.  I7ix  E.  WARDO«ir.  I.  369  Than 
for  your  worship's  Eyes  to  follow  Each  Gob  or  Morsel  that 
I  swallow.  X774  FOOTE  Cozeners  \,  The  venison  was  over- 
roasted, and  stunk,  but  Doctor  Dewlap  twisted  down  such 
gobs  of  fat,  xSaS  J.  WILSON  Noct.  A  mbr.  in  Black™.  Mag. 
XXIII.  124  A  father  that  gaed  aff  at  a  city-feast  wi'  a  gob 
o'  green  fat  o'  turtle  half  way  down  his  gullet.  1871  MRS. 
STOWE  Oldtown  Fireside  Star.  8  Ye  tell  em  one  story,  and 
they  jest  swallows  it  as  a  dog  does  a  gob  o'  meat. 

70.  At  a  (or  one)  gob,  at  one  mouthful.    Obs. 
Perhaps  a  different  (though  cognate!  word  i  cf.  Fr.  (obs.) 
avaler  tout  de  gob,  whence  the  mod.Fr.  phrase  tout  de  go 
easily,  without  trouble  or  ceremony. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  (1871)  65  And  flead  him,  and 
thrust  him  down  his  pudding-house  at  a  gobb.  1611  L. 
BARREY  Ram  Alley  i.  i.  A  3  b,  That  little  land  a  gaue 
Throte  the  Lawyer  swallowed  at  one  gob  For  lesse  then 
halfe  the  worth. 

Gob  (gfb),  ji.2  north,  dial,  and  slang.  [Of  ob- 
scure origin  ;  possibly  a.  Gael,  and  Irish  gob  beak, 
mouth,  but  cf.  GAB  ji.3]  The  mouth. 

a  i«o  Christis  Kirke  Gr.  xx,  Quhair  thair  gobbis  wer 
ungeird,  Thay  gat  upon  the  gammis.  01605  POLWART 
Flytingw.  Montgomerie  754  Misly  kyt  1  and  rhou  flyt.  He 
dryt  in  thy  gob.  1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words  134  A  Gob,  an 
open  or  wide  mouth.  1693  Scot.  Presbyt.  Eloq.  (1738)  112 
Beware  of  the  Drunkenness  of  the  Goose,  for  it  never  rests, 
but  constantly  dips  the  Gob  of  it  in  the  Water.  1788 
W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  332  Gob,  a  vulgar  name  for  the 
mouth.  18. .  R.  BURROWES  in  Father  Front's  Rem.  ix.  267 
Just  to.  .moisten  his  gob  'fore  he  died.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom 
Cringlt  L  (1859)  3i  '  thrust  half  a  doubled  up  muffin  into 
my  gob.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  421  He  tied  my 
hands  and  feet  so  that  I  could  hardly  move,  but  I  managed 
somehow  to  turn  my  gob  (mouth)  round  and  gnawed  it 
away.  1893  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Gob,  the  mouth  ..  The 
form  gab  is  quite  unknown  in  Northumberland. 

b.  Comb.,  as  gob-mouthed  a.  dial.,  gaping ; 
gob-stick,  (a)  dial.,  a  spoon ;  (b)  Fisheries  (see 
quot.  1883);  gob-string,  a  bridle. 

1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  27  Hould  your  outy  tongue, 
you  *gobmouthed  omathaun  !  1674-91  RAY  A^  C.  Words 
HaA'Gobstick.  Cochleare.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh. 

II.  332  Gobstick,  a  wooden  spoon.      1876  Whitby  Gloss., 
Gobstick,  a  wooden  spoon  or  otner  implement  for  conveying 
food  to  the  mouth.     1883  fisheries  Kxhib.  Catal.  195  Hali- 
but-killer and  gob-stick  for  killing  the  fish  and  disgorging 
the  hook.     1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  Gab  or  *gob 
string,  a  bridle.     1855  in  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss. 

Gob  (gpb),  se.Z  dial.  [  =  GAB  sb.1,  but  prob. 
apprehended  by  speakers  as  a  fig.  sense  of  prec.] 
Talk,  conversation,  language.  Gift  of  the  gob  (see 
GAB  sb.l  i  b).  To  give  gob  (see  quot.  1855). 

I695COLVIL  Whigs Sufftic.ToV.dr.  Av,  [Pretended  quot. 
from  Z.  Boyd]  There  was  a  Man  called  Job,  Dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Uz,  He  had  a  good  gift  of  the  Gob.  [aijooB.E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.v.,  Gift  o/ the  Gob,  a  wide,  open  Mouth ; 
also  a  good  Songster,  or  Singing-master]  1855  ROBINSON 
Whitby  Gloss,  s.v.,  '  To  gie  gob  ,  to  mouth,  or  give  word, 
to  abuse.  1893  Iforthumbld.  Gloss.  S.V., '  It's  a  grand  thing 
the  gift  o'  the  gob '. 

Gob  (gpb),  sb.*  Coal-mining.  Also  gobb. 
[Perh.  an  alteration  of  GOAF  2,  influenced  by  GOB 
ji.1]  The  empty  space  from  which  the  coal  has  been 
extracted  in  the  'long- wall'  system  of  mining  (cf. 
GOAP)  ;  also,  the  material  used  for  packing  such  a 
space  (=gobbing~). 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  970  The  place  where  the  coal  is 
removed  is  named  the  gobb  or  {printed  or  gobb]  waste ; 
and  gobbin  or  gobb-stufl"  is  stones  or  rubbish  taken  . .  to 
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fill  up  that  excavation  as  much  as  possible.  Ibid.  980  The 
roads  are  carried  either  progressively  through  the  gobb.or  the 
gobb  is  entirely  shut  up.  1871  Trans.  Amcr.  Inst.  Mining 
Eng.  I.  304  The  roof  l>eing  allowed  to  come  down  on  to  the 
packings  of  the  gob  behind  the  miners.  1883  Standard 
23  Oct.  3/6  A  large  quantity  of  the  'gob1  was  on  fire  in  the 
Bullhurst  seam.  1884  Times  29  Jan.  10/4  After  driving  10 
yards  through  the  gob  the  body  of  Mr.  Thomas  was  found. 
b.  attrib.,  as  gob-fire,  road,  -stuff  (see  quots.). 

1839  Gob  stuff  [see  above].  1860  Weale's  Mining  Gloss. 
(ed.  2)  S.  Staff,  terms,  Gob-road,  a  road ..  through  that  part 
of  the  mine  which  has  been  previously  worked.  1881  RAY- 
MOND Mining  Gloss.,  Gob-fire,  fire  produced  by  the  heat  of 
decomposing  gob.  1898  Daily  News  20  Apr.  8/5  A  'gob' 
fire,  caused  by  a  heap  of  fire-clay,  dust,  and  coal  slack. 

Gob  (gpb),  v.1  techn.  [?f.  GOBJ<M]  a.  trans. 
To  choke  up  or  obstruct  (a  furnace).  D.  intr.  Of 
a  furnace  :  To  become  choked  or  obstructed  (see 

quots.). 

1863  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  738  Frequent  interruption  . .  led  at 
length  to  the  furnace  being 'gobbed' and  ultimately  aban- 
doned. ?  1877  in  Davies  Sitppl,  Gloss.  s.v.,  If  you  put  into 
your  furnaces  a  quantity  of  stuff  in  which  . .  silica  prepon- 
derates, your  furnaces  will  not  flux,  but  they  gob.  1881  RAY- 
MOND Mining  Gloss.,  Gob-up^  of  a  blast  furnace,  to  become 
obstructed  in  working  by  reason  of  a  scaffold  or  a  salamander. 

Gob  (gpb),  zr.a  dial.  [f.  GOB  sb$  Cf.GAnw.2] 
intr.  To  prate,  brag.  Hence  Go'bbing  vbl.  $b. 
and  ///.  a. 

a  1810  TANNAHILL  Poems  (1846)  88  Quoth  gobbin  Tom  of 
Lancashire,  To  northern  Jock.  1832  W.  STEPHENSON  Gates- 
head  Poems  99  It's  worth  your  while  . .  To  hear  their  jaw 
and  gobbins.  1893  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Gob,  to  talk  im- 
pudently, to  brag. 

OrObang  (giJubse'n).  [Corruptly  a.  Japanese  go- 
£<ztt,said  to  be  ad.  Chinese  £V/a«  chess-board.]  A 
game  of  Japanese  origin,  played  on  a  chequer- 
board,  each  player  endeavouring  to  get  five  pieces 
into  line  before  his  opponent. 

1886  GUILLEMARD  Cruise  *  Marchesa*  I.  267  Some  of  the 
games  are  purely  Japanese.. as  go-ban.  Note,  This  game 
is  the  one  lately  introduced  into  England  under  the  misspelt 
name  of  Go  Bang.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Nov.  3/1  These 
young  persons,  .played  go-bang  and  cat's  cradle. 

t  Gobard,  gobart.  Obs.  Vars.  of  COBBARD, 
GAWBKRD. 

1403  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  20  Untus  gobart  de  ferro.  1411 
Ibid.  86  j.  gobard,  iijd.  c  1475  Pict,  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
770/3  Hec  ipepurgium  [printed  ipegurgium\%  a  gobard. 

t  Gobbed,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  OF.  gobe, 
proud,  vain  +  -ED  *.]  Proud. 

?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  1346  Thane  answers  sir  Gayous  full 
gobbede  wordes. 

Gobbelett,  obs.  form  of  GOBLET. 

t  Gobber-tooth.  Obs.  rare.  [Of  obscure 
formation ;  cf.  GAB  z>.3  and  GAG-TOOTH,  GUBBEK- 
TUSH.]  A  projecting  front  tooth. 

1646  GAULE  Cases  Consc.  5  Every  old  woman  with  a 
wrinkled  face,  .a  gobber  tooth  . .  is  pronounced  for  a  witch. 
1685  H.  MORE  Para.  Prophet.  412  Two  gobber  teeth  were 
set  in,  one  on  this  side,  the  other  on  the  inner  side. 

Hence  f  October-toothed  ///.  a. 

1655  FULLER  CA.  Hist.  v.  iv.  §  20  Lean-visaged,  long-sided, 
gobber-  toothed,  yellow-complex  ioned. 

Gobbet  (gp'bet),  sb.  Now  rare  exc.  arch. 
Forms  :  4-6  gobet(t,  5-6  gobbet(t,  (6  Sc.  gobbat, 
•**)»  5~  gobbet,  [a.  OF.  gobct  (\>\.  gobez,  gobts), 
dim.  vigobe  GOB  sb± ;  cf.  GOBBON. 

For  the  development  of  sense  cf.  MORSEL.  In  French  the 
etymologic.il  sense  seems  always  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
one,  whereas  in  English  the  more  general  meaning  '  portion ', 
*  lump ',  is  earlier  and  commoner  than  that  of  *  mouthful '.] 

1 1.  A  part,  portion,  piece,  fragment  of  anything 
which  is  divided,  cut,  or  broken.  Obs. 

c  13*0  R.  BRUNNR  Medit.  85  Alle  yn  smale  jjobettes  he 
hyt  kytte.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  xiv.  20  And  thei  token  the 
relifis  of  broken  gobetis  twelue  cofyns  ful.  [So  Tyndale  and 
Bible  of  1551.]  £1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  696  He  seyde  he 
hadde  a  gobet  of  the  seyl  That  seint  Peter  hadde.  c  1420 
Ckron.  yilod.  4508  For  by  help  of  bat  mayde  so  fulle  of 
grace  His  fedrys  [=  fetters]  weron  alle  to  gobetus  y-broke. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  66  b/z  And  he  wente  to  Saul  and 
cutte  of  a  gobet  of  his  mantel.  153*  MoRECV«/W.  Tindale 
Wks.  614/1  Ther  is  nothing  but  a  memorial  of  his  passion  in  a 
cup  of  wyne  &  a  gobbet  of  cake  bread.  1538  BP.  SHAXTON 
Injunct.  A  iv,  Suche  thinges  as  be  set  forth,  .vnder  the  name 
of  holy  relyques  . .  Namely  . .  gobbettes  of  wodde  vnder  y* 
name  of  percelles  of  the  holycrosse  [etc.].  1562  BULLEVN 
Dial.  Soarnes  <$•  Chir.  22  a,  Looke  seriously,  that  no  shiuer 
nor  gobet  of  bone  be  lefte  in  the  wotinde.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Heresbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  i6ob,  Others  agame  doe  cut 
Garlike  in  gobbettes.  1610  [see  GOBONATED].  1684  T. 
BURNET  Th.  Earth  I.  291  If  a  rock  or  mountain  cannot  . . 
divide  it  self,  either  into  great  gobbets,  or  into  small  powder 
[etc.].  1847-78  HALLIWKLL  s.v.f  A  large  block  of  stone  is 
called  a  gobbet  by  workmen. 

b.  spec.    A  piece  of  raw  flesh ;    mostly  pi.  in 
phrases  to  cut  (chop,  hack,  etc.)  in  or  into  gobbets. 

£•1320  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  85  Thys  lomb  toke  vp  cryst 
Ihesus..Alle  yn  smale  gobettes  he  hyt  kytte.  (-1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxvi.  309  The  Prestes..  smyten  alle  the 
Body  of  the  dede  man  in  peces  . .  And  then  the  Preestes 
casten  the  gobettes  of  the  Flesche  [etc.],  c  1450  Mirour 
Saluacionn  181  When  he  his  fadirs  body  efter  deth  vnherthid 
And  made  it  in  gobbets  kitt.  1513  DOUGLAS  dEneis  iv.  xi. 
32  Mycht  I  nocht  caucht  and  rent  in  pecis  his  cors,  Syne 
swak  the  gobbatis  in  the  sey.  1544  PHAER  Regim.  Lyfe 
(1546)  L  vj,  Two  or  thre  yonge  cattes,  wel  chopped  in  smat 
gobbettes.  1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Hoitsew.  n.  ti.  (1668)  64 
Put  in  good  thick  gobbets  of  well  fed  Beef  . .  also  like 
gobbets  of  the  best  Mutton.  1849  THOREAU  Week  Concord 
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Riv.  235  Small  red  bodies,  little  bundles  of  red  tissue — mere 
gobbets  of  venison.  1862  Slit  H.  TAYLOU  St.  (Jlcnu-tiCs  Rvf 
i.  ii.  Wks.  1864  III.  114  We'd  slice  them  into  gobbets  And 
fling  their  flesh  to  the  dogs. 

c-/^- 

1393  LANCL.  P.  PI.  C.  vi.  100  So  hope  ich  to  haue  of  hym 
t>at  is  al-myghty  A  gobet  of  bus  grace,  c  1440  Jacob's 
Well(&.  E.  T.  S.)  181  And  loke.  bi  schryfte  be  hole  to  oo 
preest,  &  no$t  to  manye ;  on  gobet  told  to  oon  preest,  an- 
ober  gobet  told  to  an-o^er  preest,  is  11051  goodly.  1550  I'ALK 
AfoL-jz  Now  wil  I  English  ,.  your  ragged  gobbettes  taken 
out  ot  Ambrose  glose.  1659  A'tf  Sacril.  to  Purchase  Ch. 
Lands  79  Found  it  most  seasonable  to  cut  large  gobbets 
out  of  their  estates. 

j2.  A  lump  or  mass.  a.  In  general ;  chiefly,  a 
lump  of  metal,  esp.  gold  (cf.  GOB  sb.^  i).  Obs. 

^1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  metr.  v.  51  Alias  what  was  he 
J>at  first  dalf  vp  f>e  gobets  or  be  weygtys  of  gold  couered 
vnder  erbe.  1382  WYCLIF  Ecclns.  xxii.  18  Grauel,  and  salt, 
and  a  gobet  of  iren.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  n.  xc. 
(1869)  108  Annoye  of  lyf  that  . .  dulleth  the  folk,  riht  as  a 
gobet  of  led.  c  1550  Disc.  Common  Weal  Eng.  (1893)  124 
Everye  tenaunte  had  his  landes,  not  all  in  one  gobbet  in 
everye  feilde.  1-1580  JEFFERIE  Bugbears  L  Hi.  in  Archiv 
Stud.  d.  tieu.  SJ>r,  (1897)  XCV1II.  313  For  your  daughters 
dowry  you  must  save  and  spare  :  it  is  a  good  round  gobett. 
t  b.  Of  coagulated  or  solidified  substances,  as 
clay,  mud,  ice,  fat,  blood,  etc.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Rom.  ix.  21  Wher  a  pottere  of  clay  hath  not 
power  of  the  same  gobet  [L.  wassa}  for  to  make  sothli  o 
vessel  into  honour  [etc.].  1388 —  Josh.  Hi.  13  The  watris 
that  comen  fro  aboue  schulen  stonde  togidere  in  o  gobet 
[1382  glob].  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  100  She  was 
lyke  the  deuyls  doughter,  and  on  her  chyldren  hynge 
moche  (ylth  cloterd  in  gobettis.  1576  BAKER  Jewell  of 
Health  181  a,  This  powder  then  set  in  the  sunne,  untyll  it 
cleaveth  togither  in  gobbettes  or  bygge  pieces,  c  1586 
C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  CXLVII.  v,  Gross  icy  gobbetts  from 
his  hand  he  flings.  1602  PLAT  Dclightes  for  Ladies  (1605) 
54  Keepe  your  sugar  a'.waies  in  good  temper  in  the  bason, 
that  it  burne  not  into  lumpes  or  gobbets.  1625  H  ART  Anat. 
Ur.  u.  iv.  73  He  sent  me  a  little  . .  dish  almost  halfe  full  of 
gobbets  of  ..  clotted  bloud.  1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Hel- 
mont's  Oriat,  195  After  what  manner  . .  Aqua  vitaz  may  be 
truly  changed  into  a  yellow  gobbet  or  lump,  xyia  tr. 
Pomefs  Hist.  Drugs  I.  105  Green  glass  Fritt.  .is  a  Compo- 
sition made  of.  .common  Ashes.,  or  else  of  Gobbets  ground 
to  a  fine  Powder. 

f  3.  A  portion  to  be  swallowed  ;  a  large  lump 
or  mouthful  of  food ;  spec,  a  ball  of  flour,  etc.  used 
in  feeding  poultry  [=»K.  gobbe\.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Dan.  xiv.  26  Danyel  toke  picche,  and  fat- 
nesse,  and  heris,  and  seethide  to  gydre ;  and  he  made 
gobettis,  and  ?aue  into  mo  u  the  of  the  dragoun.  c  1420 
Pallad.  on  Husb.  \.  732  Of  figis  grounde  and  watir  temprid, 
sclendlr  Gobbettis  yef  thy  gees.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  (1609) 
Index  n.  1424  When  they  [chickens]  pecked  either  corne,  or 
gobbets  called  offae.  1657  TRAPP  Contm.  Job  xx.  15  Like  as 
Camels  are  fed  by  casting  gobbets  into  their  mouth.  1739 
'  R.  BULL*  tr.  Dedekindus'  Grobiottus  130  Large  Gobbets 
choak  the  tender  Fowls.  1814  LAMB  Let.  to  Coleridge  26 
Aug.,  May  it  burst  his  pericranium,  as  the  gobbets  of  fat 
and  turpentine  . .  did  that  old  dragon  in  the  Apocrypha  ! 

fig-  x*34  SANDERSON  Serm.  11.291  These  gobbets  are  but 
Satans  baits :  which  when  we  swallow,  we  swallow  a  hook 
with  them.  1849  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  189/1 
Doubtless  that  they  might  be  hereafter  incapacitated  for 
swallowing  the  filthy  gobbets  of  Mahound.  1862  Sat.  Rev. 
6  Sept.  275  One  dwells  with  lingering  delight  on  these 
unctuous  and  mouth-filling  gobbets, 
fb.  attrib.  quasi-a^'. 

1714  Orig.  Canto  S  fencer  xxi,  For  this  their  Office  good, 
the  Sorcerer  Forth  from  a  Wallet  which  beside  him  hung, 
Threw  many  gobbet  Offals  of  good  Cheer. 

C.  A  lump  of  half-digested  food.     Also-/SJgr. 

1553  T.WILSON  Rhet.  67  b,  If  a  gentleman,  .should  vomite 


..  and  ..  caste  oute  gobbets.  1390  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  20, 
1594  J.  DICKENSON  Arisbas (1878)7 5  From  depth ofpoisnous 
mawe  the  monster  fierce  Did  belch  foule  gobbets.  ^1645 


HOWELL  Lett.  1. 1.  xxvii,  They  would  make  us  believe,  .that 
./Etna  in  times  pass'd  hath  eructated  such  huge  gobbets  of 
fire,  that  [etc.].  1700  ADDISON  yd  ^EneidMisc.  Wks.  1726 
I.  61  Belching  raw  gobbets  from  his  maw,  o'ercharged. 
1866  CONINGTON  tr.  sEttetttm.  96  Ejecting  from  his  mon- 
strous maw  Wine  mixed  with  gore  and  gobbets  raw. 

t  Gobbet,  v.  Obs.  Also  4-5  gobete,  5  go- 
bette.  [a.  OF.  gobeter  to  swallow  as  a  morsel  or 
gobbet  (mod.F.  gobeter  to  point  a  wall),  but  in 
some  examples  prob.  f.  GOBBKT  sb^\ 

1.  trans.  To  swallow  as  a  gobbet  or  in  gobbets. 
Also  with  down,  up. 

1607  C.  LEVER  Crucifix  cix.  (Grosart)  51  To  gobbet  up  a 
supper  at  a  bit.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Ju-venal  275  They 
gobbet  downe  his  flesh,  his  bones  they  gnaw,  And  are  most 
highly  pleas'd  to  eate  him  raw.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
Fables  iv.  (1714)  4  Down  comes  a  Kite  Powdering  upon 
them  in  the  Interim,  and  Gobbets  up  both  together. 

2.  To   divide  into  portions  or  gobbets;    given 
by  some  writers  (following  the  Book  of  St.  Albans) 
as  the  correct  term  for  cutting  up  a  trout. 

c  1450  TivoCookfry-bks.il.  112  Nym  lings,  turbot,  and  elys, 
&  gobete  hem  in  mosselys.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vij  b,  A 
Trought  gobettid.  1670  COVEL  Diary  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  262 
Mine  t  me*,  gobbeted  in  vine  leaves.  1726  Gentl.  Angler 
149  To  Gobbet  a  Trout,  i,  e.  To  cut  it  up. 

t  Go'bbetly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GOBBET  sb. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  gobbets  or  pieces,  piecemeal. 

1552  HULOET,  Gobetly  or  In  pieces,  frustratim,  incisim. 

t  GO'bbetmeal,  adv.  Obs.  In  4  gobetmele, 
5  gobettmale,  5-6  gob(b)et-meale.  [f.  GOBBET 
J£.  +  -HEAL.]  In  gobbets;  piecemeal. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Mace.  xv.  33  He  comaundide  the  tunge  of 
vnpitous  Nychanore  kitt  off,  for  to  be  souen  to  bnddis 
gobetmele.  1387  TREVISA  Higdut  (Rolls)  IV.  103  His  fader 


GOBBLE. 

was  i-slawe..and  i-|«rowe  out  gobetmele  [L.  ,,tcm!-ratim\ 
traytoursliche  by  preostes.  c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's (E.  E.  T.  S.)  22  Yn  that  the  schippe  with  the  rochis 
schulde  be  gobettemele  lie  mynusid.  1494  FABVAN  Chron. 
in.  Iv.  36  Armager.  .slewe  the  forenamea  Hamo..and  hym, 
so  .slayne,  threwe  gobetmeale  into  the  same  see.  1540 
PALSCK.  Acolastus  n.  iv.  M  iv,  The  praye  ..  shall  be  torcn 
in  pieces  with  our  nayies  gobbet  meale. 

t  CrO'bbet- royal.  Obs.  In4gobetreall,reale, 
ryal.  [app.  a.  F.  *gobct  reial  royal  tit-bit :  see 
GOBBET  and  ROYAL  a.}  Some  kind  of  sweetmeat. 

1361-2  Durham  Acct.  Rolls  (Surtees)  126  Cofyns  de  anys 
confyt  et  gobetes  reale.  1390-1  Earl  Derby  s  Exped.  (Cam- 
den)  19  Pro  ij  Ib.  gobete  real,  ij.  s.  1399-1400  Durham  MS. 
Burs.  Rollt  Anis  comfeth,  et  gobet  ryal. 

Gobbin  (gp'bin).  Coal-mining,  [dialectal  pro- 
mine,  of  GOBBING  v£/.  sb.  But  cf.  GUBBINS.]  (See 
quot.  a  1843  and  cf.  GOB  sb.*) 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  980  In  such  powerful  beds  the  Shrop- 
shire method  is  impracticable  from  want  of  gobbin.  a  1843 
SOUTHEY  Contm.-pl.  Bk.  IV.  407  The  refuse  of  Collieries 
called  Gobbins  in  some  districts.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal 
<$•  Coal-mining  143  Others  will  bend  gently  down  to  the 
refuse  or  gobbin. 

Gobbin,  var.  GOBBON  sb.t  Obs. 

Gobbing  (gp'birj),  vbl.  sb.  Coal-mining,  [f. 
GOB  sb.*]  The  action  of  packing  an  excavated 
space  with  waste  rock ;  the  material  used  for  this. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  979  The  miners  secure  the  waste  by 
gobbing.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.t  Gobbing^  packing 
with  waste  rock.  See  Stowing. 

Gobbing,  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. :  see  GOB  v.2 

Gobbit,  obs.  Sc.  f.  GOBBET  sb. 

Gobble  (gP'b'l),  sb.  Golf.  [Prob.  f.  next  vb.] 
A  rapid  straight  '  putt '  into  the  hole. 

1878  'CAPT.,CRAWLEY'  Football^  etc.  83  (Golf)  Gobble*  a 
straight  quick"  put  at  the  hole.  1890  HUTCHINSON  Golf 
(Badm.  Libr.)  241  The  other  may  play,  with  a  free  hand,  for 
a  'gobble \ 

Gobble  (gfb'l),  f.1  Not  now  in  dignified  use. 
Also  7  goble,  gobbel.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  prob. 
a  vague  formation  on  GOB  $o.l  or  $b?t  with  sug- 
gestion of  the  sound  made  by  noisy  swallowing.] 

1.  trans.  To  swallow  hurriedly  in  large  mouth- 
fuls,  esp.  in  a  noisy  fashion.    Often  with  adv.,  esp. 
to  gobble  up,  down,  formerly  t  in.     Also_/?£. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  516  Birds  being  hungrie,  haue 
greedily  gobled  vp  seed  and  fruit  whole  and  sound.  1608 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  602  Then  they  suddenly  goble  in  the 
beast  or  meat  before  them,  without  any  great  ado.  1611 
CORYAT  (tit le) i  Crudities  hastily  gobled  vp  in  five  Moneths 
trauells  in  France  [etc.].  1621  BURTON  Anat.Mel.  n.  ii.i.  ii, 
That  which  he  doth  eat,  must  be  well  chewed,  and  not  hastily 
gobbeled.  1729  SWIFT  Lady's  Jrnl.  276  The  Supper  gobbled 
up  in  haste,  Again  afresh  to  Cards  they  run.  174*  BLAIR 
Grave  646  And  thousands  at  each  hour  thougobblest  up.  1791 
WoLCOTtP.  Pindar)  Rights  Kings  Wks.  1812  II.  393  How  he 
gobbles  down  the  broth  and  meal.  i8z6T.  JEFFERSON  Writ. 
(1830)  IV.  437  To  sell  it . .  not  to  have  it  gobbled  up  by  specu- 
lators. 1845  HOOD  Fairy  Tale  ii,  A  stray  horse  came,  and 
;obbled  up  his  bower.  1865  G.  MACDONALD  A.  Forbes  21 
'hey  gobbled  down  their  breakfasts  with  all  noises  except 
articulate  ones.  i88z  A.  CLARK  in  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl,  No. 
51. 132,  I  get  home  and  gobble  a  hurried  dinner. 

2.  U.  S.    slang.    To   seize   upon   graspingly   or 
greedily ;  to  snatch  up,  lay  hold  of,  '  collar '. 

18*3  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  144  He  thought  of  poor 
OHve ;  sprang  up — gobbled  on  the  clothes  . .  and  set  oflf. 
1831  B.  H.  HALL  College  Wds.>  Gobble,  at  Yale  College,  to 
seize;  to  lay  hold  of;  to  appropriate ;  nearly  the  same  as  to 
collar  q.  v.  1861  Chicago  Evening  Post  July  (Cent.),  Nearly 
four  hundred  prisoners  were  gobbled  up  after  the  fight,  and 
any  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  1888  H.  J  AMES 
in  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  344,  I  happen  to  know  . .  that  the 
moment  Mr.  Prmgle  should  propose  to  my  daughter  she 
would  gobble  him  down. 

3.  Comb.%   as   gobble-gut    (obs.  or   vulgar),   a 
glutton ;   gobble-stitch,  a  stitch  made  too  long 
through  haste  or  carelessness. 

1632  SHERWOOD,  A  *goble-gut,  gobequinaut>  goulard. 
a  1845  HOOD  A  blow-up,  Miss  M.  the  milliner — her  fright 
so  strong— Made  a  great  *gobble-stitch,  six  inches  long.  1859 
F.  E.  PAGET  Cur.  Cumberworth  47  A  dilapidated  green  silt 
parasol . .  darned  in  divers  places  with  a  sort  of  gobble-stitch 
of  the  same  scarlet  worsted  which  adorned  her  frill. 

Hence  Oo'bbliug  vbl.  sb.     Also  Cfo'Vbler. 

1632  SHERWOOD,  A  gobling,  govlardise.  1755  JOHNSON, 
Gobbler,  one  that  devours  in  haste  ;  a  gonnand  ;  a  greedy 
eater.  i8$>  Q.  Rev.  Mar.  431  An  alderman  and  a  greedy  gos- 
siping gobbler.  1873  HELPS  Anint.  <y  Mast.  Hi.  1 1875)  63  Sir 
Arthur  and  Milverton  are  gobblers  of  books.  1883  Harper's 
Mag.  Dec.  4/2  Christmas,  .was  all  guzzling  and  gobbling. 

Gobble  (gf'b'l),  v**  [Imitative,  but  perh.  sug- 
gested by  prec.]  intr.  Of  a  turkey-cock  :  To 
make  its  characteristic  noise  in  the  throat ;  also 
rarely  transf.  Also  quasi-  trans,  with  out,  over. 

Imitative  variations  (nonce- wds.)  are  gob-gobble  vb&oMibty 
Doctor  I.  119)  and  goblobling  vbl.  sb.  (Bage  Barhaw 
Downs  I.  126). 

1680  MORDEN  Geog.  Rect.  (1685)  495  When  they  speak  they 

gobble  like  Turkic  Cocks.  1709  PRIOR  Ladle  74  Fat  Tur- 
eys  gobbling  at  the  Door.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  ii. 
iv.  181  He  ..  struts  about  the  yard,  and  gobbles  out  a  note 
of  self-approbation.  i8ao  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  II.  365 
Regiments  of  turkeys  were  gobbling  through  the  farm  yard. 
i86a  SALA  Seven  Sons  I.  ix.  210  The  turkeys  that  gobbled 
over  the  scandal  of  the  poultry-yard.  189*  R.  KIPLING  in 
Pall  Mall  G.  24  Mar.  3/1  A  tiny  geyser  gobbled. 

Hence  Go-baling  vbl.  sb.  and ppl.a. ;  Oo'bble^., 
the  noise  made  by  a  turkey-cock;  Go'bbler,  a 
turkey-cock;  Go'bblery,  turkey-cocks  collectively. 
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GOBBON. 

1737  RAILEY  vol.  II.  Canting  Words,  Gobbler,  a  Turkey- 
Cock.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  /list.  V.  11.  iv.  180  The  turkey  cock 
.  .with  his  peculiar  gobbling  sound,  flies  to  attack  it.  1781 


guttural  g. 

He  heard  as  it  were  the  gobbling  of  a  turkey-cock  close  to 
the  bed-side.  1798  SoTHEBYtr.  Wieland's  Oberon  (1826)  I. 
50  When  cocks  at  dayspring  crow,  Then  all  the  goblery  .  . 
Soon  as  they  [etc.].  1835  MARRYAT  Jac.  Faitk.  xlvi,  The 
poultry,  who  would  now  and  then  raise  a  gobble.  1843 
HALIBURTON  AttadU  I.  xi.  197,  I  never  see  an  old  gobbler, 
with  his  gorget,  that  I  don't  think  of  a  kernel  of  a  marchin' 
regiment.  1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man.  II.  xiii.  60  When  the 
female  of  the  wild  turkey  utters  her  call  in  the  morning,  the 
male  answers  by  a  different  note  from  the  gobbling  noise 
which  he  makes.  1883  Harpers  Mag.  Apr.  706/1  The  .. 
turkey-tail  fan  ..  she  had  had  made  from  one  of  her  own  .  . 
gobblers.  1898  Speaker  3  Sept.  286/2  Scratching  hens  and 
gobbling  turkeys. 

Gobblin(g,  obs.  form  of  GOBLIN. 

Gobbock,  var.  GABBOCK. 

t  CrObbon,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  goboun,  5  go- 
byn,  (?gobene),  5-6  gobone,  6  gobbon,  (-in), 
gowbin,  gubbon.  See  also  GUBBINS.  [Presum- 
ably a.  OF.  *gobon,  an  unrecorded  form  related  to 
gobbe  and  gobet  :  see  GOB  sbJ-  and  GOBBET,  and 
cf.  GOBONATED,  GOBONY.] 

1.  A  portion,  slice,  gobbet. 

I^TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  155  Gobouns  of  chayers, 
of  formes,  and  of  stooles[L._/rrt£7«£«/w  subseUioruin\.  14.. 
Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (1882)  34  Chope  the  pik  when  he  is  slit 
out  and  let  the  gebenes  [?  read  gobenes]  hong  eche  by  othere. 
c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  580  pey  must  be  takyn  of  as 
|>ey  in  be  dische  lowt,  bely  &  bale  by  gobyn  be  boon  to  pike 
owt.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  281  Than  cut 
a  gobone  of  the  lampraye,  &  mynce  the  gobone  thynne. 
"555  W.  WATRFMAN  Fardle  Facions  II.  viii.  178  Leaning  no 
element  vnransaked  to  gette  a  gowbin  for  their  glotenous 
gorge.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  in.  xxiv.348  The  same  [roote]  cut 
into  gobbuis  or  slices,  and  put  into  nstulas,  taketh  away  the 
hardnesse  of  them.  1583  1  .  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C. 
i.  130  Rootes  and  skiunes  cut  in  small  gobbins,  and  sodden 
in  butter  mylke. 

2.  =GoB^.i  i  b. 

1548  THOMAS  Ital.  Diet.  (1567^,  Far/alloni,  gublxms  of 
fleame  that  olde  men  vse  to  spitte.  1598  KLORIO,  Farfallone, 
the  filthie  snot  of  ones  nose  or  gubbon  of  fleame. 

t  Gobbon,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To  cut 
into  gobbets. 

?«  1400  Morte  A  rtk.  4165  pay  gobone  of  be  gretteste  with 
growndone  swerdes.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babees  Bk^. 
(1868)  280  A  salte  lampraye,  gobone  it  flatte  in  .vii.  or  .viii. 
peces. 

Gobelin  (gcb^lsen,  gp'balin).  Also  Gobelins. 
[f.  Gobelins,  the  state-factory  of  tapestry  in  Paris, 
so  named  after  its  founders.] 

1.  Used  attrib.,  as  in  Gobelin  tapestry,  the  tapestry 
made  at   the  Gobelins,    and   imitations   qf  this  ; 
Gobelin  blue,  a   blue  like  that  used   in  Gobelin 
tapestry  ;  Gobelin  stitch  (see  qnot.  1882). 

1823  W.  IRVING  Life  ff  Lett.  (1864)  II.  134  Dinner  served 
up  in  room  where  there  is  very  good  Gobelin  tapestry.  1864 
SALA  Quite  Alortc  I.  xiv.  218  You  saw  the  beautiful  Gobelins 
tapestry,  marvellous  in  the  minute  finish  of  its  work.  x88a 
CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needleivork  s.v.  Embroidery, 
Gobelin  Stitch,  a  short  upright  stitch,  also  called  Tapestry. 

2.  absol.  '  A  variety  of  damask  used  for  uphol- 
stery, made  of  silk  and  wool  or  silk  and  cotton  ' 
(Cent.  Diet.). 

Gobelin,  obs.  form  of  GOBLIN. 

II  Gobemonche  (gcb?m«f).  [a.  f.gobe-mouches 
(f.  gober  to  swallow  +  mouche  fly)  flycatcher  (bird 
and  plant),  credulous  person. 

In  F.  gobe-jnouchcs  is  the  form  employed  for  both  sing,  and 
pi.,  though  Littre  points  out  that  gobe-moucke  might  be 
written,  on  the  analogy  of  chasse-woucke.  English  writers 
treat  the  Fr.  form  as  a  pi.  and  use  gobeinouche  for  the  sing.] 

One  who  credulously  accepts  all  news,  however 
improbable  or  absurd.  Also  attrib. 

_i8i8  E.  BLAQUIERE  tr.  Sig.  Pananti  52  Such  a  representa- 
tion the  eobes  ntonches  [sic  incorrectly]  of  Florence  might 
have  readily  magnified  into  a  change  of  religion.  1837 
THACKERAY  Ravensu'ing  vii,  '  You  don't  say  so  !  '  says  gobe- 
mouche  Fitz-Urse.  1844  KINGL.AKE  Eo'then  (1847)  49  The 
gobemouche  expression  of  countenance  with  which  he  is 
swallowing  an  article  in  the  National.  1845  FORD  Handbk. 
Stain  i.  43  Their  idle  stories  are  often  believed  by  the 
gobemouche  class  of  book-making  travellers.  1884  Pall 
Mall  G.  19  Aug.  3  Those  Continental  gobemouches  whose 
gift  for  believing  the  incredible  almost  approaches  to  genius. 

Gobet,  gobett,  obs.  forms  of  GOBBET. 

Go'-between.    [f.  Go  v.  +  BETWEEN  adv.'] 

1.  One  who  passes  to  and  fro  between  parties, 
with  messages,  proposals,  etc.  ;  an  intermediary. 

In  the  second  quot.  between  serves  as  a  prep. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  ii.  273  Euen  as  you  came  in  to 
me,  her  assistant  or  goe-betweene,  parted  from  me.  1631 
MASSINGER  Emperor  East  i.  ii'  You  are  The  Squire  of 
Dames,  dcuoted  to  the  seruice  Of  gamesome  Ladies  .  .  the 
Goe-between  This  female,  and  that  wanton  Sir  1641  MIL- 
TON \Ai  limadv.  63  They  onely  are  the  internuntio's,  or  the 
go-betweens  of  this  trim  devis'd  mummery.  1710  STEELE 
Taller  No.  225  F  i  The  Broker  .  .  as  a  Go-between  shall 
find  h.s  Account  in  being  in  the  good  Graces  of  a  Man  of 
Wealth.  1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  A  Hstofh.  281  note,  Certain 
convenient  old  women,  who  officiated  as  go-betweens.  1887 
J  ESSOPP  A  ready  viii.  227  The  clerk  was  .  .  a  sort  of  go  between 
when  parson  and  people  were  a  little  out  of  gear. 

2.  Anything  that  goes  between  or  connects  two 
other  things.     Also  attrib. 
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i86a  H.  MARKYAT  Year  in  Sweden  II.  371  Each  double 
window  vies  with  its  neighbour  in  the  taste  of  its  go-be- 
tweens. 1853  H  KRSCHEL  Pop,  Led.  Set.  vii.  §  87  (1873)  305  If 
they  are  exactly  equal,  the  go-between  ball  will  carry  off  all 
the  motion  of  the  ball  which  strikes  it,  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sltecp 
Fartning\-$  Altogether  they  form  a  sort  of  go-between  sheep, 
dividing  the  Lowlands  from  the  Highlands.  1895  Pop.  Set. 
Monthly  Apr.  768  This  is  the  limpkiii  . .  a  most  perfect  go- 
between  connecting  the  rails  and  the  cranes. 

Gobiid  (g<7"'bi|iclx,  a,  and  sb,  [f.  L.  gobi-iis 
GOBY  +  -ID.]  A.  cuij.  Belonging  to  tne  Gobiidx  or 
gobies  proper.  B.  sb.  One  of  the  Gobiidx ;  a  goby. 
1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  257  On  the  Cali- 
fornian  coast  is  a  Gobiid  (Gillichthys  mirabtlis}  remarkable 
for  the  great  extension  backward  of  the  jaws. 

Gobliform  (g^a'biiifpjm),  a.  [f.  mod.l,. go&i-us 
GOB Y-T--(I)  FORM.]  Having  the  characteristics  of 
the  gobiids  ;  gobioid  (Cenf.  Diet.}. 
Gobioid  (g^'bi(oid),  a.  (sb.)  IchthyoL  [f.  L. 
gobi-us  GOBY  +  -OID.]  A.  adj.  Belonging  to  the 
family  Gobioides  of  Cuvier  or  to  the  superfamily 
Gobioidea  of  more  recent  systems,  comprising  fishes 
allied  to  the  Goby.  B,  sb.  A  fish  of  this  kind. 

1854  OWEN  Circ.  Sci..Organ.  Nat.  I.  273  Scisenoids,  cot- 
toids,  gobioids.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  1 1 1  In  some  Gobioids 
. .  the  eyes  ..  can  be  elevated  and  depressed  at  the  will  of 
the  fish. 

Goblet 1  (gp'blet).  Forms  :  4  gobelet,  goblot, 
5-6  goblett,  6  gublett-,  gobbelett-,  7  gobblet, 
5-  goblet,  [a.  OF.  gobelet  (in  i$th  c.  gubulet}, 
f.  gobel,  gobeau  cup,  of  uncertain  origin.] 
1.  A  drinking- cup  of  metal  or  glass,  properly 
bowl  -  shaped  and  without  handles,  sometimes 
mounted  on  a  foot  and  fitted  with  a  cover.  In 
later  use.  a  general  term  for  a  wine-cup.  Now 
only  arch. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1277  pe  gredlrne  &  Jw  goblotes 
garnyst  of  syluer.  ?  171400  Morte  Arth,  207  The  kyngez 
cope-borde  was  closed  in  silver,  In  grete  goblettez  overgylte. 
\i$\-qi*  Howard  Hotiseh.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  422  Item,  for  sawdy- 
ringand  §yltyng  of  a  goblett.with  the  kever,  price  iiij,j.  155* 
/Jury  Wills  (Cainden)  144  Thre  gilt  goblettes  wl  the  cover. 
1600 SHAKS.  A.Y.L.  in.  i v.  26, 1  doe  thinke  him  as  concaue as 
a  couered  goblet,  or  a  Worme-eaten  nut.  i68a  MILTON  Hist. 
Afosc.  Wks.  1738  II.  143  A  Cupboard  of  huge  and  massy 
goblets,  and  other  Vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  1703  POPE 
Thebais  634  The  banquet  done,  the  monarch  gives  the  sign 
To  fill  the  goblet  high  with  sparkling  wine.  1756-7  tr. 
Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  366  A  large  round  porpnyry 
vessel . .  It  consists  of  one  piece,  and  resembles  a  shallow 
goblet.  1814  SCOTT  Wav,  xi,  The  Baron  ..  produced  a 
golden  goblet  of  a  singular  and  antique  appearance,  moulded 
into  the  shape  of  a  rampant  bear.  1849  M ACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  iv.  I.  449  He  ,.  filled  a  goblet  to  the  brim  with  wine. 
1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  vi.  108  Give  us  a  goblet  of 
the  well  known  juice  ! 
t  b.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  271/2  A  kind  of  a  Drinking 
Cup  . .  made  of  the  small  top  of  a  Bull  or  Cows  Horn,  the 
Tip  end  Reversed  ..It  is  by  some  Gentlemens  Buttlers 
termed  a  Souce,  or  Gogles,  or  Goblet. 

c.  A  glass  with  a  foot  and  stem,  as  distinguished 
from  a  tumbler. 

Marked  '  U.  S.'  in  the  Century  Diet.  \  but  current  in  Eng- 
land in  tradesmen's  price  lists. 

d.  transf.  A  goblet-shaped  part  of  a  flower. 
1851  Beck's  Florist  July  163  The  Cephalote,  from  the 

Australian  bogs,  whose  delicate  goblets  reared  their  richly- 
carved  and  many-tinted  crests  above  their  bed  of  moss. 

1 2.  A  conical  cup  or  thimble  used  by  conjurers. 
(So  F.  gobelet)  Obs. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  280  The  iugler  carieth  clenly  vnder 
his  gublettis.  15*9  MORE  Dyaloge  i.Wks.  153/1  Excepte  ye 
thinke  the  iugler  blow  bis  galles  through  the  gobletes  bottom. 
155*  HULOET,  Goblet  or  boxe  for  a  iugler,  acetabulunt.  i6oa 
QUICK  Synodicon  I.  194  To  that  Article  of  Players  and 
Mummers,  shall  be  added  Juglers,  Players  of  Hocus-pocus, 
Tricks  of  Goblets,  Puppet-playing  [etc.]. 

3.  Sc.  A  kind  01  deep  saucepan  with  bulging 
sides  and  a  straight  handle. 

f4.  Some  kind  of  embossed  ornament  on  a 
gauntlet.  Obs.-1 

? a  1400  Morte  Artk.  913  His  gloues  ..  grauene  at  (w 
hemmez,  With  graynez  and  gobelets,  glorious  of  hewe. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  goblet-boy ',  -glass,  -pledge\ 
goblet-shaped  adj. ;  goblet-cell,  'an  epithelial  cell 
of  crateriform  shape*  (Cent.  Dict^}\  goblet-office 
nonce-wd.  [  =  F.  le  gobeUf\  (see  quot.). 

1800  MOORE  Anacrcon  xxxii.  6  Young  Love  shall  be  my 
*goblet-boy.  1878  BELL  tr.  Gegenbaitr's  Comp.  Anaf.  525 
These  structures  which  are  also  known  as  gustatory  *goblet- 
cells.  1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Gnidi  W.  125  Here's 
*goblet-glass,  to  take  in  with  your  wine  The  very  sun  its 
grapes  were  ripened  under.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  I. 
xviii,  Bring  them  to  the  *goblet-office,  which  is  the  Buttery, 
and  there  make  them  drink.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Wine  of 
Cyprus  6  The  Cyprus . .  I  am  sipping . .  At  the  hour  of  *goblet- 
pledge.  1854  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex,t  *  Goblet-shaped.  See 
Scyphiform.  1866  Treas.  Bot.t  Goblet-shaped,  (Jie  same  as 
Crateriform.  1878  BELL  tr.  Gegenbaurs  Comp.  Anaf.  524 
A  number  of  goblet-shaped  organs. 

Hence  Go1  bleted  a.  =  goblet- shaped-*  f  Go-bleter, 
a  cup-bearer ;  Go'bletfnl,  the  quantity  required  to 
fill  a  goblet. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Formul.  Y  iij,  Admynyste  a 
gobletful  whan  he  goth  to  bed,  and  he  shal  slepe.  1623  tr. 
Favine's  Theat.  Hon.  n.  xiii.  237  Gobletters  and  Butlers  to 
Apollo.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lortia  D.  xix.  (ed.  12)  no  Moss 
was  in  abundant  life,  some  feathering,  and  some  gobleted. 
1883  C.  F.  HOLDER  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  182/2  A  goblet- 


GOBONY. 

ful  of  the  noctiluoe  produces  light  sufficient  to  read  by  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet. 

t  Goblet 2.  Obs.  =  GOBBET  sb.  (possibly  a  mis- 
print). 

1530  PALSCR.  225/2  Goblet,  a  lumpe  or  a  pece,  moncean. 
1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  NeUs  in.  v.  101  Sighing  often  betwixt 
the  goblets,  for  the  inability  of  his  Mandibles.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  in.  293/2  The  Goblet  or  Country  Pye,  is 
made  of  large  pieces  of  Flesh . .  which  large  or  square  pieces, 
are  termed  Goblets.  1743  PERRY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  48 
It..seem'd  as  if  Goblets  of  Fat  were  fluctuating  in  it. 

Goblin  (goblin).  Forms:  4  gobelin,  -olyn, 
4-5  -elyn,  7  gobling,  gobblin(g,  6-  goblin,  [a. 
F.  gobelin  (obs.,  recorded  only  from  the  i6th  c. ; 
but  in  the  I2th  c.  Ordericus  Vitalis  mentions  Gobe- 
linus  as  the  popular  name  of  a  spirit  which  haunted 
the  neighbourhood  of  Evreux).  Perh.  f.  med.L. 
cobalus,  covalus,  a.  Gr.  *o/3dAos  a  rogue,  knave, 
Ko$a\ot  wicked  sprites  invoked  by  rogues.] 

1.  A  mischievous  and  ugly  demon. 

a  1317  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  238  Sathanas  . .  Seyde  on  is 
sawe  Gobelyn  made  is  gerner  Of  gromene  mawe.  1388 
WVCLIF  Ps.  xc.  6  Of  an  arowe  fliynge  in  the  dai,  of  a 

Sjbelyn  goynge  in  derknessis.  a  1400-50  A lexauder  5493 
amarody  pe  goblyn,  anothire  grym  sire,  c  1500  Melusine 
i.  4  Many  manyeres  of  thinges,  the  whiche  somme  called 
Gobelyns,  the  other  ffayrees, and  the  other  'bonnes  dames* 
or  good  ladyes.  1574  STUDLEY  tr.  Bale's  Pageant  J'opes 
73  b,  They  sturred  V£  walking  spirits,  bugs,  goblins,  fierye 
sightes,  &  diuers  terrible  goasts  &  shapes  of  thinges.  1600 
FAIRFAX  Tasso  ix.  xv.  162  The  shriking  gobbhngs  each 
where  howling  flew,  The  Furies  roare,  the  ghosts  and 
Fairies  yell.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  688  To  whom  the  Goblin 
[Death]  full  of  wrath  replied.  1749  COLLINS  Ode  to  Fear  2 
And  goblins  haunt  from  fire  or  fen,  Or  mine  or  flood,  the 
walks  of  men.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  India  1. 179  Bhutas 
are  evil  spirits  of  the  lowest  order,  corresponding  to  our 
ghosts  and  other  goblins  of  the  nursery.  1871  B.  TAYLOR 
Faust  (1875)  II.  i.  lii.  37  From  goblins  that  deceive  you,  I'm 
unable  to  relieve  you. 

fig.  1703  S.  PARKER  tr.  Eusebius\\.  m  But  this  Goblin 
[a  heresyl  disappear'd  in  an  instant.  1856  EMERSON  Eng. 
Traits,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  71  When  to  this  labour  and 
trade,  .was  added  this  goblin  of  steam. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  attributive,  passing  into 
an  adj.  (of,  pertaining  to,  or  suitable  for  goblins), 
as  goblin  appearance,   cave,  cheeky  sport,  story, 
ivord\    b.  appositive,  as  goblin  man  ;    c.  instru- 


mental, as  goblin-haunted \  -peopled ^adjs. 
18*7  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  II.  551  The  *goblin  a 


EMERSON  En$.  Traits,  Ability  Wks.  (Bohn)  11.34  Trolls— a 
kind  of  *gobhn  men.  1861  E.  WAUGH  Goblin's  Grave  32  The 
*gobl  in-peopled  -gloom.  184*  LYTTON^/i«*7«i22That  spirit- 
like  life  of  sound  which  night  after  night  threw  itself  in  airy 
and  *goblin  sport  over  the  starry  seas.  1786-46  THOMSON 
WintfrGig  Heard  solemn,  goes  tne*goblin  story  round,  Till 
superstitious  horror  creeps  o'er  all.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  36 
Setting  aside  the  affrightment  of  this  *Goblm  word,  Dema- 
gogue. 

Hence  Qo'blin  v.  trans.,  to  convert  into  a  goblin 
(rare} ;  Go'bliuish  a,y  goblin-like  ;  Cto'feliniBm, 
belief  in  goblins  ;  Oo'Winize  v.  =  GOBLIN  v. 
(above) ;  Qo'bllnry,the  acts  or  practices  of  goblins. 

1823)  SCOTT  Doom  Devorgoil  in.  i,  My  nether  parts  Are 
gobhnized.  Ibid.,  Is  there  nothing,  then,  save  rank  impos- 
ture, In  all  these  tales  of  goblinry.  1870  LOWELL  Among 
my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  118  Once  goblinized,  Herodias  joins 
them.  1873  Contemp.  Rev.  XXII.  4^53  The  nursery  goblin- 
ism,  grotesquerie,  and  allegoric  wire-drawing,  which  are 
present  in  the  Divine  Comedy.  1883  P.  S.  ROBINSON  Sinners 
<$•  Sainls  358  If  the  sunset  was  weird,  the  moonlight  was 
positively  goblinish.  1893  LELAND  Mem.  I.  53  Even  deer 
and  doves  seemed  uncanny  and  goblined. 

Gob-line :  see  GAUB  i. 

Goblot,  Gobolyn,  obs.  ff.  GOBLET,  GOBLIN. 

GobonatedCgp'bfln^ted),///.^.  Her.  [t med.L. 
*gobonat-u$  (f.  gobon  GOBBON)  +  -ED.]  =  GOBONY. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  E  iij  b,  Ther  is  an  other  bordure 
that  is  calde  a  bordure  gobonatit  ..  for  hit  is  made  of  ij. 
coluris  quadratli  ioyny  t,  yl  is  to  say  of  blacke  &  white.  1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  \.  v.  (1611)  21  Sometimes  you  shall  finde 
Bordures  gobonated  of  two  colours  . .  and  such  a  bearing  is 
so  termed,  because  it  is  divided  in  such  sort,  as  if  it  were 
cut  into  small  Gobbets.  1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  i.  i.  7 
So  that  while  the  four  Elements  were  blended  (as  it  were) 
it  was  checkered,  and  while  they  were  divided  from  each 
other,  they  were  Gobonated.  1718  NISBET  Ess.  Armories 
iii.  40  Within  a  Border  Gobonated  Argent  and  Gules.  1722- 
42  —  Her.  II.  26  The  Border  Gobonated  or  Componee  is 
now  a  Mark  of  Bastardy  in  Britain,  by  our  late  Prac- 
tices. 1860  Handbk.  Ludlow  (1865)  77  Gobonated  pearl  and 
sapphire  within  a  garter. 

Gobone,  var.  GOBBON  sb.,  Obs. 

t  Go-boned,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  gobon 
GOBBON  + -ED.]  =  GOBONY. 

i§7a  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  H.  37  As  this  border  is  dented, 
so  it  male  be  borne  engraled,  enuecked,  goboned,  vaire,  etc. 
1611  FLORIO,  Scaccdto,  checkie,  gobonit,  or  counter  com- 
ponie  in  Armorie. 

Gobony  (g$bo*'m*),  a.  Her.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y.] 
=  COMPON^.  (Cf.  quot.  1882  and  GOBONATED.) 

1611  FLORIO,  Scaccki,  ..  also  checkie,  gobony  or  counter- 
compony  in  armory.  1694  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2986/4  The  Col- 
lege Arms,  which  are  France  and  England,  quarterly  with  a 


Border  Gobony  [printed  Gobong].  1763  COLE  Coif.  Top. 
$  Gen.  (1837)  IV.  48  A  border  gobony.  1838  Family  Crest 
Bk.  II.  54  Gobony,  divided  into  squares  by  different  colours. 


GOBUERA. 

other  Ordinary  composed  of  Metal  and  Colour  alternately 
is  termed  Compony  or  Gobony. 

Hence  f  Oobo'ny  v.  trans. ,  to  make  gobony. 

1611  FLORIO,  Scaccheggidrc^  ..  to  checkia  to  gobonie  or 
counter-compony  any  coate  of  armes. 

Goboun,  var.  GOBBON  sb.y  Obs. 

Goburra  (g#b»-ra).  Austral.  [See  KOOKA- 
BURKA.]  The  bird  Laughing-jackass,  Dacelo gigas. 

i86a  H.C.  KENDALL  Poems  123  And  wild  goburras  laughed 
aloud  Their  merry  morning  songs.  1870  F.  S.  WILSON 
Austral.  Songs  167  The  rude  rough  rhyme  of  the  wild  '  go- 
burra's '  song. 

Goby  (g0Q'bi).  [ad.  L,  gobius^  cdbius  (also 
gohiO)  cobio},  a.  Gr.  /cw&tos  some  small  fish  (usually 
rendered  by  its  etymological  equivalent  GUDGEON). 
As  modern  scientific  terms,  the  forms  Gobtus  and 
Gobio  denote  quite  unrelated  fishes ;  for  the  latter 
see  GUDGEON.]  One  of  a  genus  (Gobius}  of  small 
acanthopterygian  fishes  having  the  ventral  fins 
joined  into  a  disk  or  sucker.  Also  more  widely, 
a  member  of  the  family  Gobiidse. 

1769  PENNANT  Zool.  III.  175  (Jieading\  The  Black  Goby. 
1770  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  p.  xiv,  The  spotted  Goby.  1803 
SHAW  Zool.  IV.  242  Arabian  Goby.  1838  JOHNSTON  in  Proc. 
Bcrw.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  6.  173  The  Doubly-spotted  Goby. 
1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  249  The  gobies  . .  possess  a  singular 
disk,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  thoracic  ventrals.  1876 
SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  xiv.  (ed.  4)  290  She  sent  home  a  specimen 
of  the  Black  Goby  or  Rock-fish  {Gobius  niger).  1884  Longm. 
Mag.  Mar.  523  There  are  several  species  of  tropical  gobies 
found  very  abundantly  on  the  Indo-Pacific  coasts. 

Go-by  (g0u'bsi).     [f.  Go  v.  +  BY  adv^\ 

1.  The  action  of  going  by  in  various  senses  ;  the 
passing  of  a  river,  of  time,  or  of  a  body  from  place 
to  place.   Obs.  exc.  in  nonce-uses. 

1673  EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  !!•  92  Now  growing  into  years, 
yet  thinking  little  of  this  go-by.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy 
Selv.  ico  All  stirrings  one  and  other  are  nothing  but  go- 
byes  or  shiftings  of  bodies.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  Z>.vii, 
In  the  go-by  of  the  river  he  is  gone  as  a  shadow  goes. 

b.  Coursing  and  Racing.  The  action  of  getting 
in  front  of  another  dog  or  horse.  (See  also  3  a.) 

1611  MARKHAM  Countr.  Content,  \.  vii.  (1615)  105  If  a 
coate  shall  be  more  than  two  turnes  and  a  goe  by,  or  the  bear- 
ing of  the  Hare  equal!  with  two  turnes.  1816  Sporting  Mag. 
XLVII.  43  The  other  horse  . .  determined  not  to  be  again 
surprised  by  a  go-by.  1875  *  STONEHENGE  '  Brit.  Shorts  i. 
in.  viii.  §  3.  269  The  Go-bye  is  where  a  greyhound  starts  a 
clear  length  behind  his  opponent,  and  yet  passes  him  in  a 
straight  run,  and  gets  a  clear  length  before  him. 

2.  concr.  Something  that 'goes  by*,  or  is  superior 
to  (something  else),  rare. 

1823  Examiner  710/1  The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges  amounts 
to  a  go-by  to  every  thing  that  has  preceded  it. 

3.  Phr.   To  give  (slang,  t  to  tip}  the  go-by  to  ; 

a.  To  outstrip,  leave  behind.     (Cf.  sense  I  b.) 
f  Also,  to  leave. 

1643  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  iv.  xvii.  328  Who  had  rather 
others  should  make  a  ladder  of  his  dead  corps  to  scale  a  city 
by  it,  than  a  bridge  of  it  whilest  alive  for  his  punies  to  give 
him  the  Goe-by,  and  passe  over  him  to  preferment.  1688 
MIEGK^V.  Fr.  Diet.  n.  j.».,  To  give  one  the  go-by  in  a  Race. 
1797  MARY  ROBINSON  Walsingham  III.  260  What  busi- 
ness have  you  in  this  lady's  chamber?..  Tip  us  the  go- 
by, or  I  shall  be  apt  to  shew  you  the  way.  1798  in  Spirit 
Publ.  Jrnls.  (1799)  II.  386  Does  a  man  of  fashion  drive  his 
curricle . .  passing  his  competitors  ? . .  He  is  then  said  to  '  Tip 
them  the  go-by  '.  1825  Sporting  Mag.  XVI.  340  One  dog 

fives  another  the  go-by.     1833  Blackiv,   Mag,   XXXIII. 
46/2  We   have  given  the  go-by  to   our   excellent   friend 
Mitchelson's  beautiful  woods.    1835  SIR  G.  STEPHEN  Adv. 
Search  Horse  xiv.  (1841)  203  Eager  to  *give  it  the  go  by', 
they  put  the  horse  to  his  speed. 

b.  To  give  the  slip  to,  elude,  escape  from  by 
artifice,     f  Also,  to  pass  a  deception  on.  Obs. 

1659  B.  HARRIS  ParivaFs  Iron  Age  211  But  the  King, 
understanding  of  this  division,  gave  Waller  the  go-by,  re- 
turned towards  Oxford  [etc.].  1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Subj. 
i.  (1709)  70  Except  an  Apprentice  is  fully  instructed  how  to 
Adulterate,  and  Vernish,  and  give  you  the  Go-by  upon  occa- 
sion, his  Master  may  be  charged  with  Neglect.  i7K>  WELTON 
Suffer.  Son  of  God  I.  ix.  211  He  . .  found  that  they  had  not 
made  for  Jerusalem  in  their  way  Back,  but  had  Given  him 
the  Go-by.  1836  MARKYAT  Midsk.  Easy  xxxviii,  We  may 

five  him  the  go-by  by  running  through  the  Needles.     1886 
TEVENSON  Kidnapped  ix.  (1888)  74  A  French  ship . .  gave  us 
the  go-by  in  the  fog. 

C.  To  pass  without  notice,  to  disregard,  slight ;  to 
'cut1  (a  person);  to  evade  (a  difficulty).     Also  in 
indirect  pass. 
1654  [see  GLOAT  **.'].  1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  1 1 1. 398 
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If  they  can  give  you  the  go-by  in  it,  the  issue  is  obvious. 
i7ia  S.  SEWALL  Diary  22  Aug.  (1879)  II.  361  The  Govr. 
speaks  with  some  earnestness  that  we  should  not  give  the 


Ordinary  Court  the  go-by,  in  taking  off  Entails,  1805  Edin. 
Rev.  VI.  136  He  gave  the  go-by  to  a  multitude  of  toasts. 
1833  Blackiy.  Mag.  XXXIV.  98^  In  two  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sions the  difficulty  is  grappled  with  but  not  overcome;  and 
in  two  it  is  given  the  go-by.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
xlviii,  Becky  . .  gave  Mrs.  Washington  White  the  go-by  in 
the  Ring.  x86a  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  n.  115  Successive  licen- 
sers had  given  the  work  a  sort  of  go-by.  1880  M«CARTHY 
Own  Times  III.  xiv.  382  It  gave  the  go*by  to  such  incon- 
venient questions.  1892  Law  Times  XCII.  156/2  A  junior 
judge  ..sitting  in  another  division,  practically  gives  that 
order  the  go-by. 

Gobyn,  var.  GOBBON  sb.t  Obs. 

Qo'-cart.    [f.  Go  v.  +  CART.] 

1.  A  light  frame-work,  without  bottom,  moving 
on  castors  or  rollers,  in  which  a  child  may  learn  to 
walk  without  danger  of  falling. 


were  in  a  Go-cart.  1800  MAR.  EDCEWORTH  Belinda  (1832) 
I.  v.  99  Put  her  into  a  hoop,  and  she  looks  as  pitiful  a  figure 
.  .  as  much  a  prisoner,  as  a  child  in  a  go-cart. 

fig.  1^10  MRS.  MANLEV  Mem.  Europe  I.  243  They..  Peti- 
tioned Caesar,  That  be  would  be  pleas'd  to  Reign  alone. 
They  ask'd  that  his  Go  Carts  might  be  dismissed.  1847 
EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Napoleon  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  377  All  men 
know  .  .  that  the  institutions  we  so  volubly  commend  are 
go-carts  and  baubles.  &j}JLQmtrr  H<nt&  &y  Works  II. 
ii  The  rest  of  us  must  be  thankful  for  the  little  go-carts 
which  help  us  to  totter  on  the  right  way. 
b.  A  child's  carriage  drawn  by  hand. 

1854  THACKERAY  Neivcomes  I.  ii.  18  Upsetting  his  two  little 
brothers  in  a  go-cart.  \9&-j  Religious  Herald  -^TAns  (Cent.), 
I  used  to  draw  her  to  school  on  a  go-cart  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

2.  Applied  to  a  litter,  palankeen,  or  the  like. 

1676  Character  Quack  Doctor  in  Strut!  Sports  <V  Past. 
(1876)  317  The  Sultan  Gilgal,  being  violently  afflicted  with  a 
spasmus,  came  six  hundred  leagues  to  meet  me  in  a  go-cart. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  IV.  Africa  31,  I  got  into  a  'rickshaw, 
locally  called  a  go-cart. 

8.  A  hand-cart. 

1759  GOLDSM.  Bee  No.  2  f  12  She  [Mrs.  Roundabout]  put 
me  in  mind  of  my  Lord  Bantam's  sheep,  which  are  obliged 
to  have  their  monstrous  tails  trundled  along  in  a  go-cart. 
1803  R.  EDINGTON  Plan  Penitentiary  Ho.  78  The  waggons 
now  used,  .are  not  much  above  the  construction  of  go-carts, 
they  have  neither  brakes  to  retard  their  motion  down  hill, 
nor  aids  to  propel  them  up  hill.  1838  F.  W.  SIMMS  Public 
Works  Gl.  Brit,  65  The  hand  barrow  or  go-cart  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  earth. 

4.  A  kind  of  light  open  carriage. 

1828  Sporting  Mag.  XXI.  240  He  started  in  a  go-cart  for 
Bracknell.  1837  W.  B.  ADAMS  Eng.  Pleas.  Carriages  xvii. 
278  They  all  more  or  less  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
vehicles  called  'go-carts  *,  which  ply  for  hire..  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lambeth.  1858  HUGHES  Scouring  White  Horse 
vi.  (1859)  122  A  dozen  parties,  in  all  sorts  of  odd  go-carts  and 
other  vehicles. 

Hence  t  Go-carted  ///.  a. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VIII.  246  The  hanging- 
sleeved,  go-carted  property  of  hired  slaves. 

Goclenlan  (g^kU-nian),  a.  Logic,  [f.  Gocleni- 
us  (see  below)  +  -AN.]  Epithet  of  a  variety  of  the 
Sorites  first  formulated  by  Rudolf  Goclenius  (i  547- 
1628),  otherwise  called  the  descending  sorites,  op- 
posed to  the  Aristotelian  or  ascending  sorites.  (See 
SORITES.) 

God  (gpd).  Also  3-4  godd.  [Com.  Teut.:  OE. 
god  (masc.  in  sing.  ;  pi.  godu,  godo  neut.,  godas 
masc.)  corresponds  to  OFris.,  OS.,  Du.  god  masc., 
OHG.  got,  cot  (MHG.  got,  mod.Ger.  gott)  masc., 
QN.goS,  gu$  neut.  and  masc.,  pi.  god,  gu&  neut. 
(later  Icel.  p\.gw8tr  raasc.  ;  Sw.,  Da.  gud)t  Goth. 
gu]>  (masc.  in  sing.;  pi.  gufia,  gttda  neut.).  The 
Goth,  and  ON.  words  always  follow  the  neuter 
declension,  though  when  used  in  the  Christian  sense 
they  are  syntactically  masc.  The  OTeut.  type  is 
therefore  ^gutto™  neut.,  the  adoption  of  the  mascu- 
line concord  being  presumably  due  to  the  Christian 
use  of  the  word.  The  neuter  sb.,  in  its  original 
heathen  use,  would  answer  rather  to  L.  numen  than 
to  L.  deus.  Another  approximate  equivalent  of 
deus  in  OTeut.  was  *amu-z  (Goth,  in  latinized  pi. 
form  anses,  ON.  psst  OE.  O's-  in  personal  names, 
4sa  genit.  pi.)  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  applied 
only  to  the  higher  deities  of  the  native  pantheon, 
never  to  foreign  gods;  and  it  never  came  into 
Christian  use. 

The  ulterior  etymology  is  disputed.  Apart  from  the  un- 
likely hypothesis  of  adoption  from  some  foreign  tongue,  the 
OTeut.  gv9om  implies  as  its  pre-Teut.  type  either  *ghudho-m 
or  *ghitt6-m.  The  former  does  not  appear  to  admit  of  expla- 
nation ;  but  the  latter  would  represent  the  neut.  of  the  passive 
pple.  of  a  root  *gheu-.  There  are  two  Aryan  roots  of  the 
required  form  (both  *£-|A««,  with  palatal  aspirate)  :  one 


has  been  variously  interpreted  as  '  what  s  nvoked  (cf.  Skr. 
puru-huta.  *  much-invoked  ',  an  epithet  of  Indra)  and  as 
*  what  is  worshipped  by  sacrifice  '  (cf.  Skr.  kutd,  which  occurs 
in  the  sense  *  sacrificed  to'  as  well  as  in  that  of  'offered  in 
sacrifice  ').  Either  of  these  conjectures  is  fairly  plausible,  as 
they  both  yield  a  sense  practically  coincident  with  the  most 
obvious  definition  deducible  from  the  actual  use  of  the  word, 
'  an  object  of  worship  '.  Some  scholars,  accepting  the  deriva- 
tion from  the  root  *g\keit-  to  pour,  have  supposed  the  ety- 
mological sense  to  be  'molten  image  '  (=Gr.  \vrov),  but  the 
assumed  development  of  meaning  seems  very  unlikely. 

From  a  desire  to  utter  the  name  of  God  more  deliberately 
than  the  short  vowel  naturally  allows,  the  pronunciation  is 
often  (g^d)  or  even  (g£d),  and  an  affected  form  (g#d)  is  not 
uncommon  :  see  GUD.  (For  the  variations  in  oaths  see  ro 
and  ii.)  In  Sc.  the  usual  pron.  is  (g0d),  but  Gude  (gSd),  i.e. 
GOOD  a.t  is  frequently  substituted  in  such  expressions  as 
Gndesaket  Gude  keeps,  etc.] 

I.  In  the  original  pre-Christian  sense,  and  uses 
thence  derived. 

1.  A  superhuman  person  (regarded  as  masculine  : 
see  GODDESS)  who  is  worshipped  as  having  power 
over  nature  and  the  fortunes  of  mankind  ;  a  deity. 
(Chiefly  of  heathen  divinities;  when  applied  to  the 
One  Supreme  Being,  this  sense  becomes  more  or 
less  modified  :  see  6  b). 

Even  when  applied  to  the  objects  of  polytheistic  worship, 


GOD. 

the  word  has  often  a  colouring  derived  from  Christian 
associations.  As  the  use  of  Cod  as  a  proper  name  has 
throughout  the  literary  period  of  English  been  the  predomi- 
nant one,  it  is  natural  that  the  original  heathen  sense  should 
be  sometimes  apprehended  as  a  transferred  use  of  this ; 
*a^W,  in  this  view,  is  a  supposed  being  put  in  the  place  of 
God)  or  an  imperfect  conception  of  God  in  some  of  His 
attributes  or  relations. 

Besides  having  been  thus  modified  by  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  use,  this  sense  as  expressed  in  the  definition  has 
been  affected  by  the  pagan  uses  of  L.  deus  and  Gr.  0«x,  of 
which  god  is  the  accepted  rendering.  Thus,  in  * peak  ing  of 
Greek  mythology,  we  distinguish  the  gods  from  the  daemons 
or  supernatural  powers  of  inferior  rank,  and  from  the  heroes 
or  demigods^  who,  though  objects  of  worship,  and  considered 
as  immortal,  were  not  regarded  as  having  ceased  to  be  men  ; 
and  the  analogy  of  this  nomenclature  is  often  followed  in 
speaking  of  modern  polytheistic  religions. 
f  When  the  word  is  applied  to  heathen  deities  disparagingly, 
it  is  now  written  with  a  small  initial ;  when  the  point  of  view 
of  the  worshipper  is  to  any  extent  adopted,  a  capital  may 
be  used. 

cSjs  Vesp.  Psalter  xcv.  5  Alle  godas  5ioda  [sind]  Sioful. 
a  looo  Juliana  121  gif.  .bu  fremdu  godu  foro  bigongest. 
a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  227  And  com  se  deofel  to  har  anlicnesse 
and  per  an  wnede  and  to  mannen  sprece  swice  hi  godes 
were,  c  i»o$  LAV.  5405  ^E5es  we  sulleS  fc>e  swerien . .  uppen 
ure  godd . .  be  is  ichped  Dagon.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  780  Als 
godds  suld  jee  seluen  be.  1587  TREVISA.  ffigden  (Rolls)  II. 
299  Fogous.  .ordeyned  temples  to  worschip  be  false  goddes 
ynne  ;  perfore  he  was  acounted  a  god  amonge  hem  bat  wor- 
schipped  suche  goddes.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8145  Our  hegh 
goddes,  Wold  be  wrothe  at  our  werkes.  1577  NORTHBROOKE 
Dicing  (1843)  99  They  conteyne  the  wicked  actes  and 
whoredomes  of  the  goddes.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  \\.  ii.  122 


DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  643  Audacious  Youth,  what  Mad- 
ness cou'd  provoke  A  Mortal  Man  t'  invade  a  sleeping  God  ? 
1752  YOUNG  Brothers  i.  i.  Wks.  1757  II.  212,  I  do  not  think 
at  all ;  The  gods  impose,  the  gods  inflict,  my  thoughts. 
1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  I.  205  Some  changes  are  made 
by  the  Jains  in  the  rank  and  circumstances  of  the  Hindil 
gods.  1841  MACAULAY  Lays,  Horatius  i,  Lars  Porsena  of 
Clusium  By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore  That  [etc.].  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  i.  300  Surely  no  man  this  is,  But 
some  god  weary  of  the  heavenly  bliss. 

T"  b.  occas.  prefixed  (without  article)  to  the  name 
of  a  deity  (or  of  a  person  likened  to  one).  Obs. 

1508  KENNEDIE  Ftyting  iu.  Dunbar  490  A  mpnstir  maid 
be  god  Mercurius.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  in.  tit.  143  Like 
god  Bels  priests  in  the  old  Church  window.  1606  —  Tr.  $ 
Cr.  i.  iii.  169  Yet  god  Achilles  still  cries  excellent 

C.  Used  with  defining  addition,  chiefly  referring 
to  the  department  of  nature  or  human  activity  or 
passion,  over  which  a  particular  god  was  supposed 
to  rule.  In  this  use  the  reference,  unless  there  is 
indication  to  the  contrary,  is  usually  to  Grseco- 
Roman  mythology,  the  deities  of  which  are  often 
mentioned  rhetorically  or  humorously  as  mere 
personifications  of  qualities  or  influences.  The 
god  of  day:  the  Sun.  The  god  of  war:  Mars 
(Ares).  The  god  of  lave ,  the  blind  god  \  Amor 
(Eros),  or  Cupid.  The  god  of  ivine  :  Bacchus. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  161/1  A  God  of  batylle,  mars.  1545 
ASCHAM  Toxoph.  i.  (Arb.)  39  Apollo  god  of  learninge.  1808 
J.  BARLOW  Columb.  n.  616  Hail  us  children  of  the  God 
of  day.  1816  J.  WILSON  in  J.  Hamilton  Mem.  ii.  (1859)  53 
The  last  beams  of  the  God  of  day. 

d.  The  god  oj  this  world',  the  Devil,  Satan. 
138*  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  iv.  4  In  whiche  the  God  of  this  world 

hath  blyndid  the  soules  of  men  out  of  the  bileue. 

e.  Phrases.    Ye  gods  (and  little  fishes) !  used  to 
express  mock-heroic  indignation.     A  feast>  sight^ 
etc.  (fit)  for  the  gods :  said  of  something  delightful 
or  amazing. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jnl,  C.  n.  i.  173  Let's  carue  him,  as  a  Dish  fit 
for  the  Gods.  Mod.  The  fierce  scrimmage  that  ensued  was 
a  sight  for  the  gods. 

2.  An  image  or  other  artificial  or  natural  object 
(as  a  pillar,  a  tree,  a  brute  animal)  which  is  wor- 
shipped, either  as  the  symbol  of  an  unseen  divinity, 
as  supposed  to  be  animated  by  his  indwelling  pre- 
sence, or  as  itself  possessing  some  kind  of  divine 
consciousness  and  supernatural  powers ;  an  idol. 

c  1000  Laws  oj  JElfredv,  10  in  Schmid  Gesetze  58  Ne 
wyrc  \>\\  be  gyldne  godas  o55e  seolfrene.  c  1000  /Ki.i  KK- 
Exod.  xx.  4  Ne  wire  bu  f>e  agrafene  godas.  c  1250  Gen.  $ 
Ex.  3541  He  seiden  to  aaraon  'Mac  vs  godes  foren  us  to 
gon'.  138*  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxxi.  30  Why  hast  thow  stoln  my 
goddis?  1535  COVERDALE  Exod.  xxxiv.  17  Thou  shall  make 
y«  no  goddes  of  metall.  1697  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  i.  xix. 
(1715)  105  The  Consecration  of  new  Gods.  1731  POPE  Ep. 
Burlington  8,  Statues,  dirty  Gods,  and  Coins.  1838  ARNOLD 
Hist.  Koine  I.  i.  i  They  remembered  to  carry  their  gods  with 
them,  who  were  to  receive  their  worship  in  a  happier  land. 

3.  transf.   a.  of  persons,  as  objects  of  adoration, 
or  as  possessed  of  absolute  power, 

c  1000  J£LFRIC  Exod.  vii.  i  And  drihten  cw«5  to  Moise, 
Nu  ic  Resette  be  Pharaone  to  gode.  1577  B.  GOOCE  Heres- 
bacKs  Husb.  i.  (1586)  i  Yf  these  goddes  of  the  Earth  would 
suffer  me  to  enjoy  suche  happinesse.  1579  GOSSON  Sck. 
A6us£(Arb,)  49  Some  there  are  that  make  gods  of  soldiers 
in  open  warrs.  159*  SHAKS.  Rom**r  Jul.  n.  ii.  114  Sweare 
by  tny  gratious  selfe,  Which  is  the  God  of  my  Idolatry.  169* 
S.  JOHNSON  Abrog.  Jos.  fsg  Such  an  Usurper  is  a  GoU  upon 
Earth,  which  it  is  easie  for  some  sort  of  Men  to  make.  1864 
TENNYSON  Ayhners  F.  14  Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer,  that  almighty 
man,  The  county  god.  1883  SIB  F.  POLLOCK  in  Fort*,  Rn'. 
i  Oct.  537  The  ruling  gods  of  the  circulating  libraries 

b.  ot  things. 


GOD. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1633)  282  Like  a  man  whose 
will  was  his  God,  and  his  hand  his  law.  1625  FLETCHER 
Nt.  Walker  I.  i,  The  old  mans  god,  his  gold,  has  wonne 
upon  her.  1852  ROHEBTSON  I.ect.  E/>.  Cor.  xlvii.  (1839)430 
A  man's  god  is  that  which  has  his  whole  soul  and  worship, 
that  which  he  obeys  and  reverences  as  his  highest.  1896  in 
Daily  News  30  Dec.  6/2  [He]  is  convinced  there  is  no  God 
so  omnipotent  as  that  of  the  full  purse. 

4.  Theat.  [So  called  because  seated  on  high.] 
//.  The  occupants  of  the  gallery.     Also  gallery- 
gods.     Also  rarely  in  sing. 

1752  Adventurer  No.  3  The  servant  whose  business  it  is, 
as  Homer  says, '  To  shake  the  regions  of  the  gods  with 
laughter'.  1806  SURR  Winter  in  Land.  (ed.  3)  II.  108  The 
high  regions  assigned  to  that  part  of  the  audience  called  the 
'gods',  namely,  the  galleries.  iSia  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej. 
AMr.,  Drtiry  Lane  Hustings  v,  Each  one  shilling  God 
within  reach  of  a  nod  is,  And  plain  are  the  charms  of  each 
Gallery  Goddess.  1843  THACKERAY  Irisk  SkM.  xxvii,  One 
young  god  between  the  acts  favoured  the  public  with  a  song. 
1851  —  Eng.  Hum.  vi.  301  Does  he.. appeal  to  the  gallery 
gods  with  claptraps  and  vulgar  baits  to  catch  applause. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  4  May  5/3  The  wrath  of  the  pittites 
and  the  gods  was  appeased. 

II.  In  the  specific  Christian  and  monotheistic 
sense.  The  One  object  of  supreme  adoration ; 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  (Now 
always  with  initial  capital.) 

5.  As  a  proper  name. 

c  8as  f  »/•  Psalter  xlvi.  3  God  [is] ..  cyning  micel  ofer  alle 
godas.  CH75  Lamb.  Horn.  15  J>is  beoiS  godes  word  be  god 
seolf  idihte.  ciaoo  ORMIN  623  Godess  enngell  Gabriael 
Comm  dun  o  Godess  hallfe  I  Godess  hus  wib(>  Godess  word. 
n  1300  Cursor  M.  1061  Rightwis  he  was,  and  godds  freind. 
1533  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  clxii,  199  The  lorde  Chandos 
sayd  to  the  prince  . .  this  iourney  is  yours  :  God  is  this  day 
in  your  handes.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  \.  129  God  is  an 
Essence  intellectual!,  A  perfect  Substance  incorporeal!.  1651 
HODBES  Leviath.  11.  xxxi.  191  God ;  in  which  is  contained 
Father,  King,  and  Lord.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824) 
I.  227  God,  the  all-gracious,  the  all-good,  the  all-bountiful, 
the  all-mighty,  the  all-merciful  God.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER 
Has,  Faith  iii.  95  For  by  this  name  God  we  understand  an 
Infinite  Mind,  everywhere  present,  the  source  and  founda- 
tion of  all  other  existence,  possessed  of  all  possible  power, 
wisdom,  and  excellence, 
b.  Proverbs.  (See  also  DISPOSE  v.  7.) 

<:  1450  Merlin  524  Ther-fore  is  seide  a  proverbe,  that  god 
will  haue  saued,  no  man  may  distroye.  a  1533  LD.  BER- 
NERS Hiion  cxxx.  480  It  is  a  comune  prouerbe  sayde, 
'  whome  that  god  wyll  ayde,  no  man  can  hurt '.  1545 
ASCHAM  Toxofli.  n.  (Arb.)  132  He  maye ..  haue  cause  to  saye 
so  of  his  fietcher,  as . .  is  communelye  spoken  of  Cookes  : . .  that 
God  sendeth  vs  good  fethers,  but  the  deuyll  noughtie 
Fletchers.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  54  Spend,  and 
god  shall  send  sailh  tholde  ballet.  1561  —  Prm.  4-  Epigr. 
165  God  is  where  he  was.  1599 SHAKS.  MuchAdo\\.\.  25  It 
is  said,  God  sends  a  curst  Cow  short  hornes.  1711  BAILEY 
s-v.,  As  sure  as  God's  in  Gloucestershire.  1768  STERNE 
Sent.  Journ.  II.  175  God  tempers  the  wind,  said  Maria,  to 
the  shorn  lamb.  1822  SCOTT  Nigel  xxvii,  That  homely  pro- 
verh  that  men  taunt  my  calling  with, — '  God  sends  good  meat, 
but  the  devil  sends  cooks  '. 

C.  Phrases.  To  depart  to  God,  to  die  and  go  to 
heaven.  With  God,  in  heaven.  Out  of  God's 
blessing  into  the  warm  stm,  from  a  better  to  a 
worse  situation.  Also  in  legal  use,  Act  of  God 
(see  ACT  sb.  4)  ;  f  To  go  to  God,  of  a  cause,  to  be 
adjourned  sine  die. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  104  Thomas  duke  of  Excester, 
late  departed  to  God.  1562  [see  BLESSING  vbl.  sb.  3]. 
a  1612  SIR  J.  HARINGTON  Epigr.  n.  Ivi,  Pray  God  they 
bring  vs  not,  when  all  is  done,  Out  of  Gods  blessing  into 
this  warme  sunne.  1612  in  Crt.  <$•  Times  Jos.  I  (1848}  I. 
186  That  which  you  have  done  about  my  transplantation 
doth  very  well  agree  with  my  desire  ;  and  I  account  it  to 
be  out  of  the  warm  sun  into  God's  blessing.  1617  Ibid.  II. 
51  As  due  to  his  memory,  who  is  with  God.  1651  FULLER 
Abel  Rediv.  Ep.  A  3  b,  Doctor  Featly,  now  at  rest  with  God. 
d.  With  additional  title  or  epithet :  The  Lord 
God,  Almighty  God,  GOD  ALMIGHTY.  Also  pre- 
fixed to  the  designations  of  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the 
Holy  Ghost.  (For  further  examples,  see  the  ac- 
companying words.) 

^900  tr.  Bzda's  Hist.  iv.  xvii.  (1891)  312  Wuldriende  God 
Faederbutanfruman.  cvxnfcLfRic  Saints'  Lives  (i&yo)  II. 
40  Sy  bu  jebletsod  drihten  god.  Ibid.  78  Se  selmihti^a  god. 
1340  Ayenb.  99  Godes  sone  hit  made.  To  god  be  uader  ine 
worde.  God  be  holy  gost  bet  is  bet  me  acseb.  c  1430 
Prymer  (E.  E.T.  S.)  47  God,  fadir  of  heuene . .  God  be  sone 

.  .God  be  holi  gost,  haue  merci  of  us  ! 
f  e.  In  ME.   often  used  without  addition  for 

Christ.     Similarly,  in  i6th  c.,  in  the  year  of  God 

=  Anno  Domini.    Obs.     (Cf,  Mother  of  God :  see 

MOTHEH.) 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Se/.  Wks.  HI.  500  And  ban  he  receyves  God 
gostTy.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  1006  By  god  that  for  us 
deyde.  £1565  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chrtm.  (1728)  43  This 
Battle  was  stricken  upon  the  Ascension-Day,  in  the  Year  of 
God,  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  three  Years. 

f.  The  possessive  is  sometimes  rhetorically  in- 
troduced before  certain  sbs.  God's  poor,  t  God's 
poverty :  the  poor  regarded  as  entrusted  by  God 
to  the  care  of  the  devout.  God's  truth :  the  ab- 
solute truth.  On  God's  earth  :  now  often  used 
as  a  mere  emphatic  synonym  for  '  on  earth '. 

c  1400  Plowman's  T.  531  Of  goddes  pore  they  haten  gestes. 
ci44o  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  124  A  gouelere  is  a  tur- 
mentour  of  goddys  pore  peple.  1563  Homilies,  Keeping 
Clean  Ch.  n.  86  Not  forgettyng  to  bestowe  our  almes  vppou 
Goddes  pouertie  [1623  poore].  1583  T.  STOCKER  Civile 
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Warns  Lowe  C.  i.  138  b.  There  were  but  zoo  Spaniardes 
laid  on  Gods  deare  earth.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Gait  s- 
truth,  an  absolute  truth.  (So  1886  in  KLWORTHY  W.  Somerset 
n'ord-l'k.)  1898  Daily  Nrms  31  May  6  6  We  talked  of  work- 
houses . .  and  then  for  th«  first  time  I  heard  colloquially  the 
phrase, '  God's  poor.' 

6.  As  an  appellative. 

a.  A  Being  such  as  is  understood  by  the  proper 
name  God;  a  sole  Divine  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
Universe ;  that  which  God  is  represented  to  be  ac- 
cording to  some  particular  conception  (as  the  God 
of  philosophy,  of  pantheism,  of  Judaism},  or  is 
manifested  to  be  in  some  special  department  of 
His  action  (as  the  God  of  Nature,  of  Revelation, 
of  Providence) ;   God  ns  contemplated  in   some 
special  attribute  or  relation  (as  the  God  of  love,  of 
mercy,  of  vengeance,  etc.,  the  God  who  made  us, 
etc.,  my  or  our  God,  etc.). 

[1381  WYCLIF  a  Car.  xiii.  1 1  Haue  ?e  pees,  and  God  of  pees 
and  loue  serial  be  with  Jou.)  1535  COVERDALE  Rom.  xv.  5 
TheGodofpacienceandconsolacion.  1563  B.  GOOOE  Eg logs 
viii.  (Arb.)  63  A  God  there  is,  that  guyds  the  Globe,  and 
framde  the  fyckle  Spheare.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst. 
i.  v.  889  To  Believe  a  God,  is  to  Believe  the  Existence  of  all 
Possible  Good  and  Perfection  in  the  Universe.  1784  COWPEK 
Task  ii.  161  Happy  the  man,  who  sees  a  God  employ'd  In 
all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life !  1813  HURN  Ps.  S, 
Hymns  283  The  God  of  truth  his  church  has  bless'd.  1817 
COLERIDGE  Sibyll.  Learns  (1862)  187  The  God  who  framed 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  family.  1817  KEBLE  Chr,  Y., 
Communion,  O  God  of  Mercy,  God  of  Might.  1877  E.  R. 
CONDER  Bats.  Faith  Pref.  12  Is  there  a  God?  Is  there  an 
Infinite,  All-wise,  All-powerful  Spirit?  Mod.  An  unjust 
God  would  be  no  God  at  all. 

b.  With  partial  reversion  to  the  general  sense 
(see  i),  in  contexts  where  the  One  True  God  is 
contrasted  with  the  false  gods  of  heathenism. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxxxv.  2  (>am  be  ece  is  ealra  godena 
god.  c  loco  jELFRic  Dcut.  x.  17  Drihten  sylf  ys  goda  god, 
maere  god  and  mihtig.  f  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xii.  142 
There  is  no  God  but  on  &  Machomete  his  Messager. 

III.  Phraseological  uses  of  sense  5. 

*  Exclamatory  ami  parenthetic  phrases  express- 
ing feeling  or  desire. 

7.  The  vocative,  as  ah  God,  oh  God,  my  God, 
good  God,  etc.,  is  used  to  express  strong  feeling  or 
excitement. 

1340  Ayenb.  02  A  god  boa  hi  byeb  foles  [etc.].  1573 Nrui 
Custom  n.  iii,  Preciouse  God,  it  Irenes  mee  to  the  very  gall. 
c  1586  CTESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXVUI.  xvi,  And  yet  (good 
God)  how  ofte  this  crooked  kind,  Incenst  him  in  the  desert 
every  where  ?  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  IL  v.  61  Who's  this  • 
Oh  God  !  It  is  my  Father's  face,  a  1603  HEVWOOD  Woman 
killed  if.  Kindn.  (1617)  B  3,  Svt.  O  God  :  a  Surgeon  there. 
i8ia  T.  AMYOT  Speeches  Windhant  I.  134  In  which  the 
words, '  My  God  I  had  been  made  use  of  on  a  light  occasion. 
1855  TENNYSON  Maud  I.  fio  Ah  God,  as  he  used  to  rave. 

fb.  Followed  by  a  wish.  Chiefly  Sc.  in  the 
phrases  God gif,  God  nor  =  would  to  God  that . . 

A  verb  may  have  been  dropped  in  these  expressions. 

c  1475  RavfCoityar  734  Greit  God  gif  I  war  now.  .Vpon 
the  mure.  1500-10  DUNBAB  Poems  IXIL  4  God  gif  je  war 
Johne  Thomsounis  man.  1535  LYNDSAY  Satyre  1325  God 
nor  my  trewker  mence  ane  ledder.  1570  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxii.  50  O  monstrous  bird  !  God  nor  ye  gleddis  50 
[  =  thee]  get.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  IV.  L  308  O  God  that 
I  were  a  man. 

8.  In  phrases  expressive  of  a  strong  wish,  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  or  injury  of  some  person,  as  God 
bless,  damn,  help,  preserve,  save,  •)•  shield,  \  speed, 
f  yield  (you,  him,  etc.) ;    also  God  forbid,  grant 
(that) ;  God  give  (something)  :   for  these  see  the 
various  verbs.     Hence  occasionally  used  in  parti- 
cipial expressions. 

Some  of  these  phrases  assumed  abbreviated  or  corrupted 
forms  through  frequent  use,  as  God eyld  (ild,dild} you, god- 
dilge  yee  —  God  yield  you  (see  YIELD)  ;  Godb'wy  (buy)  ye  — 
God  be  with  you  (see  GOOD-BYE)  ;  God  (Cadge)  you  good  even 
=  God  give  you,  etc.  (also  God  dig-you-den,  God(g)igoden  : 
see  GOOD-EVEN).  In  such  phrases  as  have  remained  current, 
God  is  often  omitted,  as  bless  you,  damn  you,  preserve  us. 

1579  G.  HARVEY  Let.  to  Spenser  Wks.  (Grosart)  1. 24  Youre 
Laurie  Farewell  is  a  goodly  braue  yonkerly  peece  of  work, 
and  goddilge  yee,  I  am  alwayes  maruellously  beholding  vnto 
you,  for  your  bountifull  Titles.  1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie 
in.  xi.  226  This  bumbast  foile-button.  .after  the  God-sauing 
ceremony,  For  want  of  talke-stuffe,  fals  to  foinery.  1600 
NASHE  Summers  Last  Will  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  89  God  giue 
you  good  night  in  WatHng  Street.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  iii. 
189  God  be  with  you  [Q q.  God  bu'y] :  I  haue  done.  1612  in 
Crt.  $  Times  Jos.  I  (1848!  I.  194  God  keep  them  from  base 
courses  1  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  iv.  viii.  F  8  A  profusion  of 
farewells  and  God-be-with-you's.  1814  WELLlNGTONinGurw. 
Desp.  (1858)  -XII.  6  God  send  that  I  maybe  in  time  to 
prevent  mischief !  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  xi,  To  be  . . 
God-blessed  . .  by  one  who  carried  '  Sir '  before  his  name  . . 
was  something  for  a  porter.  1894  H.  GARDENER  Unoff. 
Patriot  236  111  burn  every  God-damned  house  I  come  to. 

b.  Many  of  these  combinations,  as  God  bless  me 
(my  soul,  etc.),  God  save  me,  etc.  are  used  (pro- 
fanely) as  mere  exclamations  of  surprise  (see  the 
vbs.).  -)-So  in  the  shortened  form  Gods  (  =  God 
save)  me,  my  life,  my  soul,  etc. 

1590  SHAKS.  Miffs.  N.  iv.  i.  209  Gods  my  life  1  Stolne 
hence  and  left  me  asleepe.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in 
Hum.  in.  iv,  Gods  my  life ;  did  you  euer  hear  the  like  ? 
a  1603  HEYWOOD  Woman  killed™.  Kindn. (1617)  F_4,  Guils 
me  no  such  dispatch.  1605  CHAPMAN  All Fooles  in.  i.  E  3  b, 
Gods  my  deare  soule,  what  sudden  change  is  here  !  1640 
tr.  Verdere's  Rom.  Rom.  II.  191  Gods  me,  said  Trasiclea. 
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fc.  God's  forbot  (see  FORBODE)  =  God  forbid. 
Hence  corruptly  Cod  swarc-bol,  Godsworbet.  Obs. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  ii.  38, 1  fend,  godis  forbot,  that  euer 
thou  thrife.  c  1530  Int.  !>eait1y  fy  Properties  Women.  A  v"b, 
Ells  godds  forbod  She  hath  equall  power  of  my  lyff  vnder 
god.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Du-u,  A  difu  ne  plaise,  God  forbid, 
God  shield,  God  sware-bot.  1641  Witts  Recreat.  Epigr. 
526  One  tels  strange  newes,  tother  Godsworbet  cries,  The 
third  shakes  head,  alack  replies. 

9.  In  phrases  which  express  dependence  upon  or 
grateful  recognition  of  divine  providence,    a.  -^(or 
•f  and}  Godwill  (also  dial,  an  Gothill,  a  Goddil}  \ 
God  willing^   ^ivill   God.    {And  God  will  was 
formerly  sometimes  used   ironically,  =  '  save  the 
mark  *.) 

c  1400  Rout,  Rose  4561  Love  shal  never,  if  god  wil,  Here 
of  me,  . .  Offence  or  complavnt.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv. 
766  Will  God,  I  sail  escnape  this  tresoune  fals.  1526 
WOLSEY  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII  (1830)  I.  184  The  said 
realme  may  yet,  God  willing,  be  preserved  and  releved. 
1542  BECON  Patk-w.  Prayer  xlvi.  R  ij  D,  Monstures,  Monckes 
I  would  haue  sayd,  &  other  religious  parsons,  and  God 
wyll,  as  they  desyre  to  be  called.  1588  Marprel,  Epist. 
(Arb.)  28  Naye  (quoth  Penrie)  neuer  so  long  as  I  Hue  god- 
willing.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  v.  187.  c  1688  H.  HERBERT 
in  Reb.  Warner  Epist.  Curios.  Ser.  I.  72  We  both  intend,  God 
willing,  to  set  forward  for  London  on  Munday  next.  1706 
WYCHERLEY /.**.  to  Pope  in  P.' s  Lett.  (1735)  25  Afterwards  to 
spend  two  Months  (God  willing)  with  you,  at  Binfield.  1790 
MRS.  WHEELER  Westmld.  Dial.  (1821)  43  Ise  find  tea  a 
maister,  a  goddil  1  1825-80  JAMIESON  s.v.  Got/till,  An  Got- 
kill,  if  God  will.  ..  'In  Gothill  I'll  be  there'.  1835  MRS. 
CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  25  Next  year,  God  willing,  I  shall  see  you 
all  again. 

b.  By  (fw/M)  God's  grace ;  by  (with)  God's 
help>  assistance,  blessing,  etc. 

8*a  Kentish  Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  40/11  Ic  ceolnoS  mid 
godes  gefe  ercebiscop.  13. .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  412  Y  nam  no 
truant,  be  godes  grace,  igoo-ao  DUNBAR  Poems  xviii.  51, 
I  sail,  with  Goddis  grace,  Keip  his  command.  1619  SANDER- 
SON Serm.  ad  Cler.  i.  (1689)  3,  I  shall  by  Gods  assistance 
proceed  . .  to  inquire  how  [etc.].  i66a  Bk.  COM.  Prayer, 
Catechism,  Yes  verily;  and  by  Gods  help  so  I  will.  1859 
TENNYSON  Enid  344  Here,  by  God's  grace,  is  the  one  voice 
for  me. 

to.  (And)  God  before  (or  tofore\  under  God's 
guidance.  With  food  to  friend  \  with  God's  help 
or  protection.  Obs. 

0374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  1040  Altd  dredelees,  if  that  my 
lyf  may  laste,  And  god  to-forn,  lo,  som  of  hem  shal  smarte. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7198  They  shal  neuere  haue  that  myght 
And  god  to  forne  for  strif  to  fight  That  [etc.],  a  1450  Knt. 
if,-  la  Tour  (1868)  14  Diuerse  exsaumples,  the  whiche,  and 
God  before,  ye  shalle  take  hede  of.  c  1500  Melusine  xxi. 
127  For  god  before  we  tende  &  purpose  to  gyue  bataylle  to 
the  Sawdan.  1533  J.  HEYWOOD  Pard.  $  Friar  B  iv,  1  wyll 
neuer  come  hether  more,  Whyle  I  lyue  and  god  before.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  i.  28  So  forward  on  his  way  (with  God  to 
frend)  He  passed  forth.  1594  KYD  Cornelia  in.  K  4  li,  Els 
(god  to  fore)  my  selfe  may  Hue  to  see  His  tired  corse  lye  toyl- 
ing  in  his  blood.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V.  i.  ii.  307  For  God 
before, WeeMe  chide  this  Dolphin  at  his  fathers  doore.  1609 
DRAYTON  Cromwell  36  For  in  my  skill  his  sound  recouerie 
lies,  Doubt  not  thereof  if  setting^God  before. 

d.  Under  God\  as  a  secondary  cause  or  mediate 
object  of  gratitude. 

1607  Peelers  Jests  B  i  a,  Yet,  quoth  he,  vnder  God,  I  wil 
doe  him  some  good.  1619  in  Crt.  ty  Times  fas,  I  (1848)  II. 
170  The  blessedness  of  this  good  work,  under  God,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  king  alone. 

e.  Thank  God\   God  be  thanked^  praised,  etc. 
f  Earlier  Godeponc.    M$Q  praised  (^  loved)  be  God. 

ciioo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  n  Unbileue  is  aiware  aleid  and 
rihte  leue  arered  godeSonc.  1351  MINOT  Poems  (Hall)  i.  53 
Bot,  loued  be  God,  be  pride  es  slaked  Of  l>am  [etc.].  1599 
SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  L  190  You  breake  iests  as  braggards 
do  their  blades,  which  God  be  thanked  hurt  not.  1607  Peels' s 
Jests  Bib,  The  fellow  told  him  God  be  praised,  his  good 
Landlord  was  well  recouered.  1753  Scots  Mag.  July  320/2 
Most  of  the  landholders  have  now,  thank  God  !  abandoned 
that . .  religion.  1842  TENNYSON  Lady  Clare  17  '  O  God  be 
thank'd  I . .  That  all  comes  round  so  just  and  fair.' 

10.  God  (t  it)  wot  (arch. ;  see  GODDOT),   God 
knows,    a.  Used  to  emphasize  the  truth  of  a  state- 
ment. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4473  (Gott.)  God  wat . .  I  sal  vndo  be  wele 

_;  _"  _    it /_t ii _r  1 IJ   U_ 1  U.  _».l. 


dronken  nolles.  ?  a  1550  Freiris  Berwik  61  in  Dunbar's 
Poems  (1893)  287  He  went  fra  hame,  God  wait,  on  Weddins- 
day.  1564  COVERDALE  Lett.  Martyrs  77  It  is  impossible 
to  set  forth . .  al  yl  was  (God  knowetn)  tumultuously  spoken. 
1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  229  The  Chaine,  Which  God 
he  knowes,  I  saw  not.  1594  —  Rich.  ///,  n.  iii.  18  Stood 
the  State  so?  No,  no,  good  friends,  God  wot.  01617 
BAYNE  On  Eph.  i.  (1643)  214  Commonly  the  most  Chris- 
tians are  counted  good  men  godwot,  but  simple  spules,  of 
no  parts.  1850  TENNYSON  Elaine  197  God  wot,  his  shield 
is  blank  enough. 

b.  Used  with  indirect  question  to  imply  that 
something  is  unknown  to  the  speaker,  and  probably 
to  every  other  human  being. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chroii.  II.  98  The  sayd  John  was  had  after 
in  great  suspicion,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  God  knoweth. 
1646  BUCK  Rick.  ///,  in.  85  Their  bodies  were  bestowed 
God  wot  where.  1822  BYRON  Werner  \v.  i.  51  The  country 
. .  Is  over-run  with — God  knows  who.  1823  —  Jitan  ix. 
Ixvii,  They  fell  in  love ;— she  with  his  face,  His  grace,  his 
God- knows- what. 

11.  In  earnest  appeals  or  exhortations,  as  for 
6WV  sake  •  for  God's  love ;  in  (also  f  a,  o"1)  God's 
natne\  f  on  Or  a  God's  half  (see  HALF  sb.  2  d). 
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]' or  the  use  of  adjuratory  forms  to  the  same  effect, 
see  14. 

i«97  R.  Gi,ot'c.  (Rolls)  8968  Madame  he  sede  uor  godes 
loue  is  bis  wel  ido  pat  pou  J>es  vnclene  limes  handiest. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4798  (Cott.)  Ga  we  alle,  In  gods  name. 
//>/</.  4800  (Gott.),  I  aou  pray  for  goddes  sake  [etc.].  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Prot.  854  What,  welcome  be  the  cut,  a  goddcs 
name.  1548  W.  PATTEN  Exped.  Scotl,  K  viij,  These  a  Gods 
name  wear  iheir  targettes  again  the  shot  of  our  small  artil- 
lerie.  1583  HOLI.YBAND  Camfo  di  Fior  15  For  Gnd  sake  Itt 
not  my  tutor  know  it.  1593  SHAKS.  Rick.  //,  n.  i.  251  But 
what  o'  Gods  name  doth  become  of  this?  1610  13.  JONSON 
A  Ich.  \.  iii,  For  Gods  sake,  when  will  her  Grace  be  at  leasure  ? 
1735  POPK  Fral.  Sat.  101  Hold  I  for  God's  sake — you'll 
offend.  1859  TENNVSON  Elaine  504  For  God's  love,  a  little 
air  !  1864  —  A";/.  Ard.  505  For'God'ssake.  .let  it  beat  once. 
f!2.  God  pays:  a  proverbial  expression  of  in- 
difference to  the  consequences  of  one's  action.  Obs. 
1605  Lond.  Prodigal  C  i  b,  There  be  some  that  bares  a 
souldiers  forme,  That  . .  Goes  swaggering  vp  and  downe 
from  house  to  house,  crying  God  payes.  1616  B.  JONSON 
A'/^r.  i.  xii.  Lit  nt.  Shift,  His  onely  answere  is  to  all,  god 
payes.  1626  —  Masque  of  Oivls,  Whom  since  they  have 
shipt  away,  And  left  him  God  to  pay. 

**  fn  oat '/is. 

13.  By  God,  f  before  (or  fore]  God\  also  by  God 
above,  etc.  (cf.  BY  A  2). 

From  a  desire  to  avoid  actual  use  of  the  sacred  name  come 
various  distorted  or  minced  pronunciations  of  the  word; 
see  COCK,  Don,  GAD,  GAR,  GED,  GOG,  GOLES,  GOLLY,  GOM, 
Gosi[tGos(sE,  GUD, GUM;  also  ADAD,  ADOD,  BEDAD,  BEGAD, 
BKGAR,  ECOD,  EGAD,  Icon,  IGAD.  Of  these  forms  only  Cock 
and  Gog  act  common  before  1600  ;  the  others  occur  mainly 
in  the  zyth  and  iSth  c.  Gar  is  by  the  dramatists  chiefly  put 
in  the  mouths  of  foreigners  (cf.  14). 
i»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7000  Vor  gode  \v.r.  By  god]  J>e 

C 


c  1400  Gamelyn  ^69  It  is  nought  wel  served,  by  god  that  al 
made.  1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  210  Be  god  J^at  boutte  me  dere. 
c  1500  Melusine  xxxvi.  293  By  god,  my  lord,  shame  is 
therof  to  you.  1519  Interl.  Four  Elem.  (Percy  Soc.)  48 
That  is  well  sayd,  be  God  Almyght !  c  1540  HKYWOOD 
Four  P.  P.  (Copland)  Civ,  Pardoner.  I  thought  ye  lyed. 
Poticary.  And  so  thought  I  by  god  that  dyed.  1557  Interl, 
Youth  B  j  b,  I  sweare  by  God  m  Trinitie  I  wyll  go  fetche 
him  vnto  the.  Ibid.  B  ij  b,  A  wyfe  nay  nay  for  God  auowe 
He  shall  haiie  fleshe  inoughe.  1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn. 
Abingt,  (Percy  Soc.)  22  Fran.  Are  they  so?  Comes.  I, 
before  God,  are  they.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  i.  iii,  'Fore 
God,  my  intelligence  Costs  me  more  money,  then  my  share 
oft  comes  too.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  \\.  157  By  God,  Sir, 
I  will  doe  for  Queene  Elizabeth  that  which  I  will  not  doe 
for  my  selfe.  1841-4  EMERSON  E$s.t  Poet  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
170  He  says  with  the  old  painter,  '  By  God,  it  is  In  me,  and 
must  go  forth  of  me '.  1885  ORMSBY  Don  Quix.  11.  xxxiv. 
III.  384  '  By  God  and  upon  my  conscience',  said  the  devil, 
'  I  never  observed  it '. 

14.  In  possessive  combinations  serving  as  asse- 
verative  or  adjuratory  formulae.  Preceded  by  by 
or  (in  adjuratory  use:  cf.  n)  \sy  for\  also  with 
omission  of  prep.  (Q".  GAD  sb.&  3.) 

Corrupt  or  minced  forms  of  these  oaths  are  also  common, 
God's  being  altered  or  abbreviated  to  Ads,  Cocks,  Codst 
Cnds,  Gads,  Gogs,  Guds,  His,  'Otis,  'St  'Uds,  'Z  (in  Zooks, 
Zounds]  ;  of  these  only  Cocks  and  Gogs  are  old,  the  others 
coming  into  use  about  1600  or  later;  the  full  forms  are 
rarely  found  after  that  date  except  as  archaisms.  The  form 
Gars  is  assigned  to  foreigners,  as  gars  blur,  garzoiune  in 
Doctor  Ztaggtaff  (BoBra  O.  PL  III.  \iy\garzoon  in  Far- 
quhar  (Beaux  Strat.  in.  iii,  etc.). 

a.  With  ordinary  sbs.,  sometimes  preceded  by 
an  adj. ;  also  with  the  adj.  used  elliptically,  as  God's 
blest,  precious,  etc. 

In  some  of  these  oaths  the  sb.  denotes  an  attribute  of 
Deity ;  more  usually,  God's  =  Christ's,  as  in  God's  arms, 
body,  blood,  etc.  In  some  jocular  oaths,  as  in  God*s  brother, 
fish,  hat,  malt,  the  sb.  has  no  meaning  in  its  connexion, 
being  substituted  for  some  word  of  solemn  import. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  Ft,.  Knt.  Burn.  Pestle  i.  iv,  Bid  the 
plalers  send  Rafe,  or  by  *Gods— ,  and  they  do  not  [etc.]. 
1608  Merry  Devil  Edmonton.  11617)  Czb,  By 'Gods  blessed 
Angell,  Thou  shalt  well  know  it  ^1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T. 
326  By  *goddes  Armes  if  thou  falsly  pleye  [etc.],  c  1530 
Hickscorner  (c  1550)  E  ij,  I  forsake  thy  company.  Imagyn- 
acyan.  Goddes  armes  my  company  and  why.  1575  Gamm. 
Gitrton  v.  ii,  A  great  deale  more  (by  *Gods  blest,)  than 
cheuer  by  the  got.  1549  LATIMER  yth  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  J7/ 
(Arb.  '  200  To  sweare  by  *goddes  bloude.  1562-3  Jack 
Jngler  (Roxb.)  21  *Godes  body  horeson  thefe  who  tolde 
thee  that  same.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  7K,  n.  i.  29  (Qo.)  Gods 
bodie.  The  Turkies  in  my  Panier  are  quite  starued.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Shipm.  Prol.  4  For  *godis  bonys  Telle  vs  a  tale. 
1573  New  Custom  in.  i,  Else  I  will  smite  thee  . .  by  goddes 
bones.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Ale  mans  Guzman  d*Alf.  n.  142 
*Gods-bores  [cf.  BORE  sb.  and  GOG],  what  a  deale  of  doe  is 
here  about  nothing?  1533  LYNDESAY Satyre  932  That  sail  wee 
do,be*Gods  breid.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.St  Jul.  in.  v.  177  Gods 
bread,  it  makes  me  mad.  c  1537  Thersites  (Roxb.)  64  Ye 


SAY  Satyre  1943  Be  *Gods  croun.  .1  sail  slay  thee.  la  1550 
Freiris  Berw ik  234  in  D ^ unbares  Poems (1893)  293  Awalk  for 
"Goddisdeid.  iSgoTENNYsoN £7«?«t'676Yea,by*God'sdeath 


, 

.  .ye  love  him  well.  1564-78  *Gods dentie  [see  DENTIE].  ^1386 
CHAUCER  Retve's  T. 350  Thow  shalt  bedeedby*goddesdigni- 
tee.  ? a  1550  Fretris  Kenvik  295  in  Dunbar's  Poems  ( 1 803 1 295, 
I  will  thame  haif*be  Goddis  dignite.  1599,  1605  *God's 
dines[see  DINES].  14. .  Sir  Beues ( Pynson)  2013, '  I  graunt1, 
sayde  Beuys,  'by  *goddys  dome*,  r  1460  Towneley  Mysl. 
xii.  305,  A,  "godys  dere  dominus,  what  was  that  sang?  1340 
Ayenb.  45  A  kny^t  wes  bet  zuor  be  *godes  e^en.  .1530 
Hickscorner  (c  1550)  E  ij  b,  By  ''goddes  fast  I  was  ten  yere 
in  Newgate,  c  1570  Marr.  Wit  $  Science  v.  E  j  b,  *(  lewis 
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fishe  hostes  and  knmve  you  not  mee.  1675  MARVELL  Corr. 
Wks.  1872-5  11.431,  I  have  a  passable  good  estate,  I  confess, 
bat,  God  s-hsh,  I  have  a  great  charge  upon't.  1716  C'TKSS 
COWPF.R  Diary  (1864)  95  To  which  he  replied,  God's  Fish  ! 
(that  was  his  common  Oath)  I  don't  Ixjlieve  a  Word  of  all  this. 
c  1550  WEVER  Lusty  Jiti-entiis  U  j,  Yea  by  "gods  foote  that  I 
wyl  be  busye.  1599  PofiTO  Angry  Worn.  Abingt.  (Percy 
Soc.)  58  Gods  foote— I  crye  God  hartely  mercy  !  1748  SMOL- 
i.KiiAW.  /w/W.  xt,  'God's  fury!  ihere  ihul  nopUBangers 
come  here.  1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  393  Or  je  tuik  skaith, 
be  *Gods  goun  [etc.J.  1573  New  Custom  n.  iii,  Nowe  by 
*goddes  guttes  I  will  neuer  staye  Tyll  [etc.J.  1569  T. 
PRESTON  Cantbyses  D  iv  b,  *Gods  hat  neighbour  come  away. 
c  1386  CHAUCHR  Pard.  T.  323  By  *goddes  precious  herte 


.  ;>;//.  in  Ihtnt.  \\.  i.'in  Hullen  O.  PL  IV,  By  Gods-lid^ 
if  I  had  knowne  [etc.].  1604  DEKKER  Honest  Wh.  (1635) 
G  3  b,  *Gods  life,  I  was  ne'r  so  thrumbed  since  I  was  a 
Gentleman.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  iii.  71  (Qo.)  *Gods 
light  I  was  neuer  cald  so  in  mine  owne  house  before. 
a  1603  HRYWOOD  Woman  killed  iv.  Kindn.  (1617)  D  4, 
Gods  light,  harke  within  there.  1519  Interl.  Four  Elew. 
(Percy  Soc.i  36  *Goddis  Lorde !  seist  not  who  is  here 
now?  1600  DEKKER  Shoemaker's  Holiday  u6i8)  D4,  Gods 
Lord  tis  late,  to  Guild  Hall  I  must  hie.  1575  Gannn. 
Gnrton  v.  ii,  *Gods  malt,  Gammer  gurton.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Sqr.'s  Prol.  i  Ey  *goddes  mercy  seyde  our  Hoost  tho. 
f  1540  HEVWOOD  Four  P.  P.  (Copland)  D  j  b,  No  stone  left 
standyng  by  *goddes  mother.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  F///,  v. 
i.  153  Gods  blest  Mother,  I  sweare  he  is  true-hearted.  (-1460 
TowneUy  Myst.  xvi.  116  By  *gottys  dere  nalys  I  wyll 
peasse  no  langer.  1600  DEKKER  Shoemaker's  Holiday  (1610) 
H  2b,  Gods  nailes  do  you  thmke  I  am  so  base  to  Gull  you? 
13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  2191  Be  *godes  name,  Ichaue  for  be 


sail  we  do  ..  be  Gods  passioun.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng. 
Poesie  in.  xvii.  (Arb.)  194  Gods  passion  . .  said  she,  would 
thou  haue  me  beare  mo  children  yet?  14..  Sir  Sencs 
(Pynson)  2090, 1  the  tel  by  *goddys  pyne.  ^1386  CHAUCER 

».r.t'L     r» i      _n    /ii_  ji_.        i_™       _jj.  • 


intreat  me  ?  1599  GREENE  Vpst.  Courtier  \v"ks.  (Grosart) 
XI.  219  There  were  sweete  Lillies,  *Gods  plenty,  which 
shewed  faire  Virgins  neede  not  weepe  for  wooers.  1562-3 
Jack  Jngler  (Roxb.)  23  Hens  or  by  *gods  precious  I  shall 
breake  thy  necke.  1602  How  a  man  may  choose  Good  Wife 
K  3,  Gods  pretious  call  me  dotard.  1599  PORTER  Angry 
Worn.  Abingt.  (Percy  Soc.)  59  Go  to,  mistris;  by  "Gods 
pretious  deere,  If  [etc.].  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  368  Here 
by  *God's  rood  is  the  one  maid  for  me.  1575  Gamut. 
Gurton  v.  ii,  *Gods  sacrament  the  villain  knaue  hath  drest 
vs  round  about.  1577  Misogonits  n.  iv.  157  (Brandl  (?«*//«•« 
448)  *Gods  sacringe,  I  haue  lost  a  noble  at  two  settes.  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  ii.  458  Bi  *Godis  sydis,  if  thou  do,  I  shall 

tetc.].    £1530  Hickscorner  (^1550)  E  ij,  By  goddes  sydes 
had  leuer  be  hanged.     <  1386  CHAUCER  Millers  Prot.  24 


By  *goddes  soul  . .  that  wol  nat  I.  1573  New  Custom  \.  ii, 
I  can  not  by  goddes  sowle.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in 
Hum.  iv.  i,  Draw,  or  by  *Gods  will  ile  thresh  you.  1599 
PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abingt.  (Percy  Soc.)  96  Gods  will,  tis 
sir  Ralph  Smith,  c  1550  WEVER  Lusty  Juventus  D  ij,  This 
is  an  ernest  fellow  of  *gods  worde.  1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre 
991  That  sail  I  nocht,  be  *Gods  wounds.  1573  New  Custom 
n.  iii,  By  goddes  glorious  woundes  hee  was  worthy  of 
none. 

fb.  With  sbs.  not  found  in  other  contexts,  and 
prob.  in  most  instances  corrupt  or  fabricated,  as 
(by)  God's  bodykins,  pittikins  ( =  body,  pity) ;  by 
God's  diggers;  God^s  ludd\  by  GocTs  me  (?from 
8  b) ;    God's  nigs  j  (by]  God?s  santy^  sonties  (?  = 
sanctity) ;  God's  sokinges*     See  also  GODSOOKEBS 
and  GAD  sbj*  3.    Obs. 

1602  SHAKS,  Ham.  n.  H.  254  *Gods  bodykins  man,  better. 
1651  CLEVELAND  Poems  21  By  *Gods-diggers,  Hee'I  swear 
in  words  at  large.  1577  Misogonus  \v.  i.  144  (Brandl  Queilen 
481)  *Gods  ludd.  1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abingt. 
(Percy  Soc.)  104  Yet,  by  *Gods  me,  lie  take  no  wrong.  1622 
MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  a  A  If.  n.  142  *Gods  nigs 
(my  masters)  you  need  not  find  such  fault  with  it.  a  1643 
W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  iv.  i.  (1651)  59  Godsnigs  the 
Farme  is  mine,  and  must  be  so.  1600  DEKKER  Shoemaker's 
Holiday  (1618)  C  3,  *Gods  pittikins,  hands  off,  sir,  heresmy 
Lord.  1604  —  Honest  Wk.  (1635)  K  2,  *Gods  santy,  yonder 
come  Friers.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  \\.  ii.  47  Be  *God 
sonties,  'twill  be  a  hard  waie  to  hit.  1577  Misogonus  n.  ii.  i 
(Brandl  Queilen  437),  *Gods  sokinges,  houlde  your  handes. 

fc.  God's  my  arms,  passion,  p*ty>  etc.  (by  con- 
fusion with  14  a  and  8  b),  Obs. 

1577  Misogonus  i.  iii.  74  (Brandl  Queilen  432)  Codes  my 
armes.  1599  CHAPMAN  Hum.  Dayes  Myrth  Plays  1873  I.  58 
Gods  my  passion  what  haue  I  done?  1604  DEKKER  Honest 
W h.  (1635)  C  4  b,  Gods  my  pittikins,  some  fooleor  other  knocks. 
Ibid.  D,  Nay,  Gods  my  pitty,  what  an  Asse  is  that  Citizen 
to  lend  monie  to  a  Ix>rd  ! 

15.  In  solemn  asseverations,  as  f  so  God  me 
blesS)  save,  etc. ;  so  help  me  God  (see  HELP)  ;  as 
God*s  my  judge,  etc.  Also  with  omission  of  so  or 
as,  and  occasional  corruption  of  the  verb. 

£•1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  Prol.  4  Also  wisly  god  my  soule 
blesse,  Myn  eres  aken  [etc.],  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xiii. 
550  No,  so  god  me  blys.  1589  Tri.  Love  <$•  Fortune  iv. 
(Roxb.)  120  As  god  juggle  me,  when  I  came  neere  them 
[etc.].  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  n.  ii,  I  am 
asham'd  of  this  base  course  of  life,  (God's  my  comfort) 
but  [etc.].  //'/</.  iv.  i,  As  Gods  my  judge,  they  should  haue 
kild  me  first.  <zi6n  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Pkilastcr  \\.  iii,  God 
uds  me,  I  understand  you  not.  1842  TENNYSON  Lady  Clare 
23  '  As  God's  above  . .  I  speak  the  truth.' 


GOD. 

IV.  allrili.  anil  Comb. 

16.  Substantive  comix,  a.  attributive  and  appo- 
sitive,  as  goti-h-t/y,  -dan,  -crocodile,  etc.,  and  in 
pi.  gods-OOtngfft,  f  -guardians  :  f  God-boto 
quot.  1674)  ;  God-home,  nonce-wd.,  the  home  of 
God,  heaven  ;  also  used  by  W.  Morris  as  transl.  of 
ON.  Gotheimr,  the  abode  of  the  gods  ;  god-tree 
(a  tree  worshipped  as  a  god  ;  also  see  quot.  1866). 

1868  GLADSTONE  J,nt.  Mutiiiixv.  9  3  0869)  527  That  under- 
ground region,  in  which  dwelt  the  •Gods-Avengers,  and 
which  was  the  realm  of  Aides  and  Persephone.  1540  R. 
WrsDOMF.  in  Strype  Keel.  Mem.  I.  App.  cxv.  322  This  article 
[disbelief  in  masses  for  the  dead]  they  take  for  my  greatest 
Heresie.  For  indede  this  wrineeth  their  *God-&efiy,  that 
his  eyes  water  for  pain.  1675  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  Ap- 
fe.il  n.  20  That  devouring  God-belly-RuIon  Heliogahalus. 
c  1000  Lams  of  SEthclrcd  VI.  c.  51  in  Thorpe  Laws  I. 
328  And  aif  for  *god-botan  feoh-bot  ariseS.  1674  BLOUNT 
Gtmorr,  (ed.  4),  Gad-bate  (Sax.),  a  Fine  or  amerciament 
for  crimes  and  offences  against  God  ;  also  an  Ecclesias- 
tical or  Church  fine.  [Hence  in  PIITULIPS,  I!AII.EV,  and 
mod.  Diets.]  1889  R.  B.  ANDERSON  tr.  Rydlicrgs 
Tent.  Mytk.  142  One  of  the  "god-clans  has  committed 
the  murder,  a  1661  HOI.VIMY  fiivcnat  272  Whiles  ..  the 
*god-crocodile  seem'd  tame,  all  was  well.  1665  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Tnai.  (1677)  56  This  their  "Godfire  is  not  com- 
posed of  common  combustibles.  1876  MORRIS  Sigurd  in. 
217  The  kin  of  the  "God-folk.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING 
Dead  fan  xiii,  Shall  ..  no  hero  take  inspiring  From 
the  *God-Greek  of  her  lips?  1610  HMLEY.fr.  Aug.  Citie 

" 


..          . 

af  God  125  For  all  the  helpe  of  these  "gods-cuardians, 
there  was  not  one  king  of  them  that  continued  his  raigne 
in  peace.  1830  BAII.EY  Festus  xiii.  (1848)  120  *God-home 
and  glory-land.  1876  MORRIS  Sigtird  ill.  216  A  burg  of 
people  builded  for  the  lords  of  God-home  meet.  Ibid.  iv. 
379  Round  the  fettered  and  bound  they  throng  As  men  in 
the  bitter  battle  round  the  "God-kin  over-strong.  1861  H. 
SPENCER  First  Print,  n.  xv.  §  122  (1875)  344  All  titles  of 
honour  are  originally  the  names  of  the  'god-king.  18.  . 
MRS.  BROWNING  /j/a«rfxxvii,  Or  Poet  Plato,  had  the  undim 
Unsetting  'God-light  broke  on  him.  a  1711  KEN  Hynmatkeo 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  100  The  holy  Jesus.  .Co-effluent  'God- 
Love  on  his  Spirit  shed.  1634  MASSINC 


.  NCER   Very  Woman 

III.  i,  They  have  new  creators,  "God-tailor,  and  'God- 
mercer.  it..  MRS.  BROWNING  Straph  $  Pott,  The  seraph 
sings  before  the  manifest  'God-One.  177*  NUGENT  tr. 
Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  I.  522  Building  to  the  'God-Ram 
the  first  temple.  1697  DRYDEN  &n?id  Ded.  b  4,  j£neas 

.  .  had  the  same  *God-Smith  to  Forge  his  Arms  as  had 
Achilles.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  (1854)  412  He  in  the  'God- 
state  first  ..  passed  away.  1866  Trcas.  Sat.,  'Godtree,  Erio- 
dendroH  anfraclnostim.  1896  F.  B.  JEVONS  In  trod.  Hist. 
Relif.  xix.  252  A  branch  of  the  god-tree,  some  actual  ears 
of  wheat  or  maize,  are  worshipped  as  Very  God. 

b.  objective,  as  God-foe,  -hater,  -maker,  -monger, 
etc.  ;  God-dreading,  -making  vbl.  sbs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  29205  pe  gift  o  wijt..o  »gode  dreding. 
1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  i.  1  18  The  'God-foe  Polypheme.  1643 
VICARS  (title)  A  Looking-Glasse  for  Malignants  :  or  God's 
hand  against  'God-haters.  1541  HARNES  Wks.  (1573)  34°A 
Now  woulde  I  knowe  of  these  new  "Godmakers,  by  whose 
power  and  helpe  that  the  first  Sainte  came  into  heauen.  1875 
M.  ARNOLD  Isa.  xl-lxvi.  Notes  122  This  God-maker  is 
hungry  and  faint,  even  at  the  very  time  that  he  is  at  his  God- 
making.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  652  Art.  .in  this 
matter  of  "God-making,  commonly  gets  the  upper  hand. 
1883  J.  PARKER  A  post.  Life  II.  206  You  will  be  but  jostling 
a  whole  crowd  of  'god-mongers.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  John 
iii.  15  By  like  reason  we  may  say  that  sin  is  'God-murther. 
—  Comm.  Rom.  \.  30  Haters  of  God.  And  so  *God-mur- 
therers.  —  Comm.  Coloss.  i.  21  Haters  of  God  .  .  and  so 
'God-slaiers.  —  MelliJ.  Thcol.  in  Comm.  Ep.  730  This  is 
Deicidium,  'God-slaughter.  1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  ff  Ackit. 
50  Gods  they  had  tried  of  every  shape  and  size  That  'god- 
smiths  could  produce,  or  priests  devise.  1895  SPURGEON 
in  Daily  Nejvs  7  Oct.  6/4  When  I  was  at  Pompeii  I  saw 
a  God-smith's  shop.  He  had  several  statues  finished  up  to 
the  face. 

C.  possessive  (see  also  5  f),  as  f  God's  band, 
the  bond  of  marriage  ;  f  God's  board  (see  BOABD 
sb.  6)  ;  f  God's  body,  the  sacramental  bread  ; 
God's  book,  the  Bible  ;  f  God's  chest,  the 
temple-treasury  ;  f  God's  cope  (see  COPE  rf.S  a)  ; 
God's-daughter,  t  day  (see  quots.)  ;  f  God's  eye 
[  =  med.L.  Oculus  Christi],  CLABY  ;  also  (see  quot. 
1880)  ;  •)•  God's  flower,  Helichrysum  Sta-chas 
(Treas.  Bot.  1866);  f  God's  guests,  strangers, 
chance  comers;  t  God's  house,  (a)  ?a  pyx,  (b) 
an  almshouse  [cf.  F.  maison  Diftt}  •  God's  image, 
the  human  body  (after  Genesis  i.  27);  f  God's 
kichel  (see  quot.)  ;  t  God's  marks  (see  quot. 
1558)  ;  God's  service,  fin  Coverdale  [after  Ger. 
gottesdiensf\  =  worship,  an  act  of  worship  ;  •)•  God's 
send,  send,  what  is  sent  by  God  ;  hence,  worldly 
possessions  (cf.  GOD'S  GOOD);  God's  Sunday  (see 
quots.);  f  God's  tokens  =  God's  marks.  See  also 
GOD'S  ACBE,  GOD'S  GOOD,  GOD'S-PKNNY. 

In  OE.  and  ME.  the  possessive  was  also  employed  in  such 
phrases  as  God's  church,  lumse,  lamb,  man,  mother,  son,    ' 
word,  etc.  where  the  modern  expression  commonly  is  the 
church,  house,  etc.  of  God',  see  the  various  sbs. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  41  Hyr  dochtir.  .  Wascoupillyt  in- 
to 'goddis  band,  With  Walter,  Stewart  off  Scotland.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  313  A  wenche.  .fcnge  "Goddes 
body  an  Ester  day.  1549  PONET  Def.  Marr.  Priests  45  He 
hadde  the  same  day  sayde  masse  (which  he  called  the 
makvnge  of  Gods  body).  971,  1548  *God's  book  [see  BOOK 
sb.  13).  1635  D.  DICKSON  Hebr.  vi.  28  As  manic  Plagues  as 
are  written  in  God's  Booke.  1535  COVERDALE  Mark  xii.  41 
lesus  sat  ouer  agaynst  the  "Gods  chest  &  behelde  how  the 
people  put  money  in  to  the  Gods  chest.  1520-53  'God's 
cope  [see  COPE  sb.3  2).  1598  Fl  ORIO,  Alotttemari,  impossi- 
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bilities,  gods  cope,  heauen  and  earth,  seas  and  mountaines. 
(•1440  Jacob's  I*W/(E.E.T.S.)  292  He  mordryth  "goddys 
dowjter,  bat  is,  his  Owen  soule.  14..  Exorlacio  in  (fie 
Pasche  in  Hampson  Medii  /ffirv  Knl.  I.  186  [The  Paschal 
Day]  in  some  place  is  callede  Esterne  Day,  and  in  sum  place 
*Goddes  I>ay.  14  . .  MS.  Statute  No.  5  in  HALLIWF.I.L  s.v., 
*Godeseie,£vz//rVr*/w/«  1880  BHITTEN&  HOLLAND /'/<*«/.-»., 
God's  Eye  Veronica  Chatnxdrys.  1597  GERARDE  Herball 
II.  cxcvii.  §  5.  522  Golden  Flower  is  called  in  Latine  Coma 
aitrea.  .in  English  Golde  Flower,*Gods  Flower,  and  Golden 
Stoecados.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvi.  199  Mynstralcie  can 
ich  nat  muche  bote  make  men  murye.  .and  welcome  "godes 
gistes.  c  1400  Plowman's  T.  747  On  the  pore  they  woll 
nought  spend  Ne  no  good  give  to  goddes  gest.  1377-8 
Durham  Acct.  Rolls^  387  Item  in  uno  Chaliskays  et  uno 
*Godeshous  pro  rotulis  officii,  vj</.  1425  in  Entick  London 
(1766)  IV.  354  The  same  house  to  be  called  for  ever  Gait's- 
housel  or  almes-house.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdeti's  Brit.  i. 
284  Sir  Richard  de  Abberbury. .  founded  for  poore  people 
a  Gods-house  [Note,  Almeshouse],  1837  COL.  1  HOMPSON  Sp. 
Ho.  Com.  19  May,  Many  in  that  House  were  old  enough 
to  have  seen  *God's  image  sorely  mangled,  .for  what  were 
termed  political  offences.  1598  SPEGHT  Chaucer's  Wks.  B  bbb, 
A  cake,  .called  a  *Gods  kichell,  because  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers vsed  commonly  to  giue  one  of  them  to  their  god- 
children, when  they  asked  blessing.  1531  in  W.  H.  Turner 
Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  105  He. .also  was  full  of  "Godys 
markys.  1558  WARDE  tr.  Alexis  Seer.  (1568)  39  A  very  good 
remedyeagaynst  the  markesof  the  plague,  commonly  called 
Goddes  markes.  1630  J.TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  \.  59/2  Some 
with  Gods  markes  or  Tokens  doe  espie,  Those  Marks  or 
Tokens,  shew  them  they  must  die.  1679  J.  BROWN  Life  Faith 
(1716)  II.  xv.  i27_  We  should  make  the  Cross  of  Christ  wel- 
come, because  it  is  *God's  Send.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Sam.  xv. 
8, 1  shal  do  a  *Gods  seruyce  vnto  the  Lorde.  —  Acts  xvii. 
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I  haue  gone  thorow  &  sene  youre  gods  seruyce.    1306  in  Pol. 
>«?*  (Camden)  223  Alle  be  ober  pouraille  ..  mihten  be  ful 
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blyfe  ant  thonke  *godes  sonde.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Ship  man's 
T.  219  Ye  have  ynough  pardee  of  goddes  sonde.  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xiii.  217  With  synne  was  I  never  filid,  Goddis  sande  is 
on  me  sene.  14 ..  Exortacio  in  die  Pasche  in  Hampson  Medii 
Mvi  Kal.  II.  184  )>is  is  callede  in  some  place  Astur  Day ; 
&  in  sum  place  Pasche  Day,  &  in  summe  place  *Godeis 
Sunday.  1483  Festival  A  iiij,  This  day  also  is  callyd  goddes 
sonday.  For  crist  goddes  sone  thys  day  rose  from  deth  to 
lyf.  1582  HESTER  Seer.  Phiorav.  in.  xxix.  45  *Gods  tokens, 
the  whiche  commonly  come  vnto  those  that  haue  the  Pesti- 
lent Feuer. 

17.  Participial  combinations.  a.  With  active 
pples.  (chiefly  objective),  as  God-adoring,  -affront- 
ing, etc. 

a  1711  KEN  Hymmtheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  326  A  »God. 
adoring  Race.  1671  M.  BRUCE  Good  News  Evil  Times 
(1708)  10  The  most  'God-affronting  Perjury.  1885  W.  DE 
GRAY  BIRCH  Life  Harold  Prol.  105  The  glorious  and  'God- 
bearing  Cross,  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks. 


detesting  Spirit  streams.  1895  J.  SMITH  Message  Exod.  xv. 
250  This  "God-disowning,  good-defying  spirit.  1718  ROWE 
tr.  Lucan  180  The  wily,  fearful,  'God-dissembling  Maid 
1673  JANEWAV  Heaven  on  E.  (1847)  294  'God-estranging 
sins.  1850  CARLVLE  Lalter-d.  Pamph.  iv.  39  Putrid  un- 
veracities  and  "godforgetting  greedinesses.  1603  HARSNET 
Pop.  Impost.  73  The  *God-gastring  Giants,  whom  Jupiter 
overwhelmed  with  Pelion  and  Ossa.  1607  R.  C.  tr.  Estienne's 
World  of  Wonders  i.  i.2o  They  tell  vs  strange  tales  of  god- 
gastering  Giants,  who  heaped  mightie  mountains  one  vpon 
another,  a  1711  KEN  Urania  Poet.  Wks.  1721 IV.  448  '  God- 
hymning  Saints.  —  Blandina  ibid.  519  *God-inteneratine 
Pray'rs.  1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  in.6s  Christ's  crucifixion  „ 
was  a  sin.  .containing.  .'God-killing  bloud-guiltinesse  1838 
S.  BELLAMY  Betrayal  64  Example  fair  Thou  wast,  of  «God- 
V^og  5umil{t7'  l639  FULLER  Holy  War  n.  xxxvii.  (1640)  93 
J  "° d-moclung  equivocation.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph. 
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b.  With  passive  pple.  (chiefly  instrumental),  as 
God-begotten,  -built,  -created,  etc. 

1894  C.  L.  JOHNSTONS  Canada  56  Carrying  on  the  'God- 
assigned  task  of  conquering  the  earth.  „  1601  DRAYTON 
Heroic.  Ep.  xi.  80  lhat  horse  of  fame,  that  'God-begotten 
steed.  1839  BAILEY  Ftttia  i.  (18481  3  All  souls,  impregned 
with  spirit,  God-begot.  1838  J.  STEVENSON  tr.  Beda's  Eccl. 
Hist.  (1853)  577  That  . .  the  sanctity  of  the  "God-beloved 
further  might  be  manifested  to  the  faithful.  1715-10  POPE 
Itiad  xin.  1030  Your  boasted  city,  and  your  *god-built  wall 
'I35  ?"OMS°N  Liberty  iv.  297  The  seeming  God-built  City! 
hnt1  H  t  '?>. No"con/'  I-  97  An  image,  .not  'God-created, 
but  made  by  the  hands  of  man.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  vi.  256 
I  he  god-descended  chief.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Prim. 
ii.  xv.  ^  122  (1875)  344  Presently  others  of  the  god-descended 
race  were  similarly  saluted.  ,895  W.  M.  RAMSAY  St.  Paul 
x.  n.  216  1  he  usual  type  of  'God-driven  devotees.  1868  LD. 


«f;~  Ti/iT.'V*^ ":•'"  "  "»•  *05  The  greatest  of  all  possible 
guts,  Which  'God-empowered  man  can  give  to  man.  a  i7n 
KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  129  Food  to  eVw 
^God.enamour'd  Mind.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  562  Let  tS 
»God-enl,ghtened  soul  go  on  [etc.].  1864  -  Lect  Daniel 
01  numan  power,  .has  a  majesty.Ient  it  by  God.  even  when  it 

Uness  wh    hi         remove-  -that  ^m^  *God-forbidd'n  lone- 
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formed  realm.  ,856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Aristocr  Wks" 
(Bohn)  II.  77  Knowing.,  what  a  crew  of  'God-forsaken 
robbers  they  are.  1886  T.  HENEY  Fortunate  z£»»?Tk 
God-forsakenest  spot  that  ever  mine  eyes  were  set  on.  1800 

§fj^S^±^^?^° 
s^m^^s-li^fe^ 


287  The  natural  ''God-implanted  feeling  is  the  germ  of  the 
spiritual.  i6za  DRAYTON  Poly-oil',  xxiv.  505  That  *God  in- 
spired man,  with  heauenly  goodnesse  fild.  1839  BAII.KY 
Festits  xx.  (1848)  265  God-inspired  To  utter  truth.  1839 
I.ONGF.  Hyperion  u.  vi.  (1853)  103  He  is  what  the  Tran- 
scendentalists  call  a  'God-intoxicated  man.  1877  E.  CAIHH 
Philos.  Kant  iii.  43  Spinoza  is  more  truly  described  by 
Novalis  as  a  God-intoxicated  man.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  III.  IV.  246  Grief  must  he  hide..  If  he  would  be  'god- 
loved  and  conquering  still.  1598  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  xii. 
69  Nor  do  I  boast  my  'God-made  Grandsires  skars.  1860 
PUSEY  Min.  Profit.  336  The  'God-opposed  world.  1831 
CARLYLE  Sari.  Res.  III.  vii,  New  Churches,  where  the  true 
'God-ordained  ..  may  find  audience,  and  minister.  1884 
*  RITA  '  I'ii'ienne  vi.  i,  One  of  those  'God-sent  chances  which 
sometimes  befriend  us  in  our  hours  of  peril.  1838  S.  BELLAMV 
Betrayal  61  Nor  longer  tarrieth,  'God-sped,  and  fain  His 
course  to  finish.  1886  RUSKIN  Time  ff  Tide  20  The  wisely 
sharp  methods  of  Godsped  courage,  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr. 
Catullus  Ixii.  30  When  shone  an  happier  hour  than  thy  *god- 
speeded  arriving  ?  1676  CUDWORTH  Serin,  i  jfohn  ii.  3,4  (ed. 
.;  40  He  is  a  true  Christian  indeed  ..  that  is  'God-taught. 
1839  BAILEY  Festits  viii.  (1848)  91  His  'God-vouched  inherit- 
ance of  Heaven.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  24 
Some  'god-wrought  eagle-wings. 
18.  Adjective  combinations,  as  \God-futt,  f  -un- 
like. Also  GODFUL,  GODLIKE. 

1609  J.  DAVIES  Holy  Roode  F  3  b,  Wilt  be  so  God  vnlike, 
to  see  thy  God  Embrace  the  Whip,  and  thou  abhorre  the 
Rod  ?  1648  HERHICK  Farewell  vnto  Poetrie  22  in  Helper. 
(1869)  440  Those  god-full  prophets. 

God  (gpd),  11.     Now  rare.     [f.  the  sb.] 

1.  a.  trans.  To  make  into  a  god,  to  deify;  to 
worship  as  a  god.     b.  quasi-/ra»j.  To  go3  it :  to 
play  the  god. 

1595  SPENSER  Col.  Clout  810  love  . .  taking  [Cupid]  up  to 
heaven,  him  godded  new.  1606  SYLVESTER  J}u  Bartas  11.  iv. 
in.  Schisme  Argt.  3  Hee,  Godding  Calves,  makes  Israel  to 
Sin.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  in.  n  This  last  old  man  . .  Lou'd 
me  aboue  the  measure  of  a  Father,  Nay  godded  me  indeed. 
1668  GLANVILL  Plus  Ultra  (1688)  93  In  those  days  ..  men 
Godded  their  Benefactors.  1871  H.  N.  HUDSON  Skaks., 
Jul.  C.  Introd.,  We  have  Caesar,  .godding  it  in  the  loftiest 
style.. The  passage  where  Cassius  mockingly  gods  Caesar. 
1884  TENNYSON  Becket  v.  iii,  How  the  good  priest  gods 
himself !  1896  F.  H.  TRENCH  in  Daily  News  n  Dec.  6A 
Who,  by  the  silent  Greeks'  immortal  main,  Gods  it  on  earth 
^gBJTITf  the  human  cause. 

2.  In  passive   pple.    Godded  with    God,   made 
partaker  of  the  Divine  naiure,  a  phrase  used  by 
the  Familists  in  the  i6-i7th  c.  (cf.  CHBISTED). 

1576  I.  KNEWSTUB  Serm.  in  Confutation  (1570)  S  i  b,  For 
H.  N.  his  Christe  was.  .first  man,  and  after,  by  his  suffering, 
was  Godded  with  God.  1647  PAGITT  tferesiorr.  (ed.  4)  95 
All  illuminated  Elders  are  godded  with  Goo,  or  deified. 
1656  [see  CHRISTED].  1661  PAGITT  Heresiogr.  (ed.  6)  215 
There  was  one  Richard  Lane,  a  young  man  . .  said  . .  that 
he  was  changed  into  the  Divine  nature,  that  he  was  Christed 
with  Christ  and  Godded  with  God  and  consequently  perfect 
God  and  perfect  man.  1739  I.  TKAPP  Righteous  over-m. 
(1758)  62  Ridiculous  jargon  of  being  Godded  with  God. 

Hence  Qo'dded///.  a. 

m6i6  BEAUMONT  Marr.  Yng.  Gentlewoman  w.  Ancient 
Man  Poems  (1640)  1 1  a,  Smooth,  as  the  godded  Swan 
or  Venus  Dove.  1675  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  i.  18 
While  impious  Cassar  and  his  Godded  rout  spurn  [etc.]. 

God,  obs.  form  of  GOOD. 

God-almighty  (gcdglmsi-ti).  Also  7-  (colloq. 
and  dial.)  God-a-mighty. 

1.  a.  =Goorf.5.  (See  also  ALMIGHTY,  ALMICHT. 
ALMIGHTIN.) 

1:870  Codex  Aureus  Inter.  15  in  O.  K.  Texts  175  On 
Codes  ilnmefanxM  noman.  a  1000  Dream  of  Rood  39 
Onsyrede  hine  ba  geong  hzleS,  ban  was  god  zlmihtix. 
c  "7?  Lamb.  Horn.  5  In  swa  muchele  edmodnesse  godal- 
mihti  hine  dude  for  us.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  179  (Gott.)  Godd 
all-mightin  Turnd  water  into  win.  1504  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.  in.  L  §  10  Our  hartie  prayer  vnto  God  almightie  is  that 
[etc.].  1604  DEKKER  ist  Pt.  Honest  Wh.  (1635)  I  3  b,  Tell 
me,  whither  is  he  gone?  Tow.  Why  to  God  a  mighty. 
1643  DIGBY  Observ.  Relig.  Med.  29  Steered  and  levelled 
by  God  Almighty.  1864  TENNYSON  North.  Farmer  45  Do 
godamoighty  knaw  what  a's  doing  ? 

b.  In  derisive  use  (with  a  and  in  //.)  :  One  who 
poses,  or  is  regarded  by  others,  as  omnipotent. 

[1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Mon.  i.  (1623)  C  4,  I  haue  read  .. 
How  there  were  Bees  so  wise  and  skilful,  as  ..  to  descrie 
a  certain  little  God-a  mightie,  though  he  came  among  them 
in  likeness  of  a  Wafer-Cake.)  1681  DRYDEN  Mtdal  no  This 
side  to  day,  and  that  to  morrow  burns ;  So  all  are  God- 
a'mighties  in  their  turns.  1795  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  to 
French  Wks.  1812  III.  354,  I,  in  life's  more  early  day 
Deem'd  Kings  young  God-almighties,  form'd  for  sway. 

2.  dial.  (Seequots.) 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  God-Almighty's-Cow,  the  lady  bird. 
1886  EI.WORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  God  Almighty's 
bread  and  cheese,  wood  sorrel,  Oxalis  Acetosella.  Cod 
A  Imighty's  cock  and  hen  [the  robin  and  wren).  1893  G.  D. 
LESLIE  Lett,  to  Marco  xiv.  95  note.  An  Oxford  friend  tells 
me  of  a  curious  name  for  woodlice  current  in  Oxfordshire, 
namely  '  God  Almighty's  pigs '. 

T  God-a-me-rcy,  int.phr.  Obs.  Also6goda- 
marsey,  gathameroy,  7  god-a-massy .  [  =  God 
have  mercy  (sometimes  so  written;  see  2,  quot. 
a  161 7),  used  in  the  sense  '  God  reward  yon '  (see 
MERCY),  and  hence  as  a  mere  expression  of  thanks.] 

1.  Used  as  an  exclamation  of  applause  or  thanks. 
Const,  of. 

(In  the  latest  examples  app.  used  as  a  mere  exclamation.) 

11440  SirEgla 


|  sayd  our  kj-ng,  of  they  serueyse  to  daye.  1568  Like  Will 
to  Like  Aiv,  By  masse  god  a  marsy  my  vreend  nickol. 
1631  CIIETTLF.  Trag.  Hojfmnn  D  3  b,  Well  god-a-mercy 
friend,  thougot'st  me  grace:  But  more  of  that  at  leasure. 
1658  FORD,  etc.  li'ttch  Edmonton  i.  ii,  Warb.  Wilt  be 
angry,  Wasp?  O.  Cart.  God-a-mercy,  Sue,  She'll  firk  him 
on  my  life,  if  he  [etc.].  1790  By-stander  213  God  a  mercy. . 
what  a  happy  thing  for  old  Corin.  i8a8  SCOTT  /•'.  M.  Perth 
v,  Nay,  God-a-mercy,  wench,  it  were  hard  to  deny  thee 
time  to  busk  thy  body-clothes. 

Prov.fhr.  1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  5  As  the  hostes 
reckonyng  with  her  gest  less  willinge  to  lodge  in  her  hows, 
then  his  tyred  horse,  made  low  curtesy  . .  to  the  beaste  and 
seyd  gathamercy  horse.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  118. 
3/i,I  find  I'm  whole,  Cod  a  Mercy  Horse. 
b.  ironically  ;  = '  Many  thanks  (to).' 

1598  T.  BASTARD  direst.  (1880)  26  But  our  Eliza  Hues, 
and  keepes  her  crown,  Godamercy  Pope,  for  he  would  pull 
her  downe.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  ill.  ix.  (1632)  547 
Theeves  and  stealers  (godamersie  their  kindnessei  have  in 
particular  nothing  «o  say  to  me. 

2.  qitasi-rf.  An  expression  of  thanks,  a  '  thank- 
yon'.  Worth  god-a-mercy,  worth  giving  thanks 
for,  of  some  value  or  importance  (similarly  not 
worth  f.).  No  god-a-mercy,  no  special  merit. 

iS«3-87  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  (1596)  103/2  As  it  is  trulie  said  of 
1  ullie  :  out  of  Asia  (saith  hei  to  hue  a  good  life,  is  no  goda- 
mercie  ;  but  in  Asia  ..  that  is  praise  woorthie.  1600  HOL- 
LAND Lay  xxix.  iv.  (1609)  712  He  would  be  readie  to  assist 
him  with  such  a  power  of  foote  and  horse  as  were  worth 
god  amercy  [L.  haitd  contemnendis\.  a  1617  BAYNE  On 
Eph.  (1643)  130  For  to  choose  one  out  of  grace  to  have  this 
or  that  hee  shall  well  pay  for,  is  grace  not  worth  God  have 

:rcy.    i«»6  MEADE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  iii.  No.  328 


If  we  stayed  to  expect  the  event  in  Parliament,  it  would 


is  opinion  of  absolute  necessity.     1691  (see  GOB  si.<  2]. 
t  Godard.     Corrupt  form  oigodere,  GUTTER. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1607  The  water  . .  Gosshet  through 
Godardys  &  other  grete  vautes. 

Godard,  obs.  form  of  GODDAKD. 

Godas,  obs.  form  of  GODDESS. 

t God-a-thank.  Obs.  rare-1.  [=  God  have 
tAani(s ;  cf.  GOD-A-MERCY.] 

1657  TRAPP  Pi.  cvi.  3  Those  that  say  God  a  thank  only, 
and  no  more,  are  not  only  contumelious,  but  injurious 

t  Go'd-bai:rn.  Obs.  rare.  [Cf.OSvi.gadMarn, 
mod.Sw.  giidabarn.]  —  GOD-CHILD. 

1014  WULFSTAN  Serui.  ad  Anglos  in  Horn.  (1883)  160 
Godsibbas  and  godbearn  to  fela  man  forspilde.  1558  Rich- 
mond. Wills  (Surtees)  113  Item  1  gyue  to  euery  godbayrne 
I  haue  iiijd.,  and  to  euery  scoller  I  haue  ijfl. 

b.  God -bairn  gift:  a  present  made  toa  god-child. 


_  gevm  in  godbairne  gift  to  the  erle  of  huntly 
be  be  cardinal!,  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  iv.  24 
Quhy  did  the  gods  for  godbarne-gift  me  geive  Ambrosian 
bread..? 

t  Oo'd-'brO:ther.  Obs.  rare-1.  A  male  person 
who  has  the  same  godfather  as  another. 

1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  II.  viii.  (1633)  102  For  which 
cause  the  Earle  of  Desmond  remained  many  yeares  Deputy 
to  George  Duke  of  Clarence  his  god-brother. 

Godcept,  obs.  form  of  GOSSIP  sb. 

Go'd-child.  [f.  GOD  sb.  +  CHILD  (see  GOD- 
FATHER).] A  person  considered  in  relation  to  his 
or  her  god-parent  or  god-parents;  a  godson  or 
god-daughter. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  210  To  longe  abiden  vorte  techen  god- 
childe  pater  noster  and  credo.  1417  E.  £.  Wills  (1882)  39 
Euere  god-chyld  bat  y  haue.  c  1450  MYRC  152  Godfader 
and  godmoder  bou  moste  preche  That  they  here  godchyl- 
dere  to  gode  teche.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  69  Ye 
haue  many  god  children.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1784, 
His  gentleness  . .  to  a  young  lady  his  god-child.  1834 
COLERIDGE  Let.  13  July  in  Lit.  Rent.  (1838)  III.  420  My 
dear  Godchild. 

tGodcnnd,  a.  Obs.  [f.  GOD  sb.  +  -cumi 
related  to,  of  the  nature  of;  cf.  OS.  godkutui, 
OHG.  gotkund.]  Divine,  spiritual.  (Only  OE. 
and  ME.) 

a  900  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  601  Wei  monige  godcunde  lare- 
owas.  a  1000  Cxdmoris  Gen.  2612  Us  jewritu  sec^eaS 
godcunde  bee,  ban  [etc.],  c  1100  ORMIN  14257  Crist . .  turrnde 
waterr  inntill  win  burrh  hiss  goddcunnde  mahhte.  c  1105 
LAY.  10139  PC'  he  sende  [MS.  senden]  him  anan  sumne 
godcundne  man. 

f  Hence  Godcande  (i.  e.  -ciinde  =  OS.,  OHG. 
godkundi),  Godcnndliede,  -lejc,  Godcnn(d)ness, 
divinity,  divine  nature  or  power. 

c  1000  >£LFRIC  Horn.  i.  24  (Gr.)  Seo  halite  Jwynnys  . .  on 
anre  godcundnysse  aefre  wunisende.  ciooo  Sax.  Leeclut. 
I.  152  Deos  wyrt  haelS  mid  hyre  sume  wundorlice  godcund- 
nesse.  a  laoo  Moral  Ode  389  God  is  so  mere  &  swa  muchel 
in  his  godcunnesse  )>at  [etc.],  c  iioo  ORMIN  1357  Jesu  Crist 
iss  . .  Sob  Godd  i  Goddcunndnesse.  Ibid.  1388  All  swa 
comm  Cristess  Goddcunndlejjc  AH  cwicc  upp  intill  heoffne. 
c  i*>s  LAY.  24960  Godd  sulf  hit  makede  burh  his  godd-cunde. 
c  mo  Bestiary  592  He  speken  godcundhede  And  wikke  is 
here  dede. 

God-cla-mii -me  .  Forms:  7  God-damn(e)- 
me(e,  -dam-me,  -damme(e,  -dame,  9  God-dam, 
Goddam.  [See  GOD  sb.  8  and  D&MN  ».] 

1.  The  utterance  of  this  phrase  as  a  profane  oath. 
Also  at/rib. 

1640  Wits.  Retreat.  No.  380  1 40,  Swears  from  Believe 
me,  &  Good-faith  &  troth,  Up  to  God-damn-me.  1647 
WARD  Simp.  Cobler  61,  I  would  pray  hard  to  his  Maker 


GODDARD. 

. .  to  save  his  soule,  notwithstanding  all  his  God-damne 
mee's.  1652  PEYTON  C<itastr.  Ho.  Stuarts  11731)  -.;8 
The  Courtiers  garnished  their  mouths  with  God-dammes, 
as  if  they  desired  Damnation  rather  than  Salvation.  1663 
BUTLER  Hint,  i.  ii.  510  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
Will  seem  a  meer  God-dam  me  Rant.  1689  PHILOPOLITES 
Grumblctonian  Crcvj  3  Unless  their  Throats  be  so  furred 
with  God  Dame's,  thai  no  other  Oath  will  slip.  1851  MAYNE 
REID  Scalp  Hunt.  ix.  72  The  '  sacre  '  and  the  English  '  God- 
dam', were  hurled  at  everything  Mexican. 

f  2.  One  who  is  addicted  to  swearing  (applied  by 
the  Puritans  to  the  Cavaliers).  Also  attrib.  Obs. 

1640  Wits  Recreat.  No.  233  F  6a,What  is  ihe  reason  of  God- 
dam-me's  band,  Inch-deep?  ..  God-dam-me  saves  a  labor, 
understand,  In  pulling't  off  when  he  puts  on  the  haltt-r. 
1643  S.  MARSHALL  Let.  Spir.  Advice  15  If  their  long  con- 
versing  with  God-dammee  s,  hath  not  drawn  such  a  Kawl 
over  the  hearls,  that  to  them  damnation  is  ridiculous.  1643 
PRVNNE  Sov.  Power  Parl.  i.  (ed.  2)  17  The  God-dam-me 
Cavaliers.  1679  Essex's  Excel.  5  Such  words  as  only  be- 
fitted  n  railing  parson  in  his  Pulpit,  oradrunken  God-damme. 
1713  Gentl.  Instr.  IIL  vii.  (ed.  5)  430  Others  were  of  Ihe 
'I  own-cut,  Young  God-damme's  thai  spoke  ill,  and  liv'd 
worse. 

II  3.  (After  F.  goddam  =  OF.  godon.)  An  English- 
man. 

1431  [see  DAMN  v.  5],  1830  J.  P.  COBBETT  Tour  in  Italy  8 
II  seems  Ihe  'Goddems  are  having  some  fun.  1865 
nublin  Univ.  Mag.  1.  3  The  Norman  era  was  the  true  era 
of  the  'Goddems'.  1893  Athenaeum  25  Nov.  728/1  The 
English,  .confiscated,  .even  ihe  small  possessions  of  farmers 
and  burgesses  in  order  lo  people  Iheir  new  colonies  wilh 
fresh-imported  'God-dams',  red-bearded,  .foreign. tongued, 
as  Euslache  Deschamps  depicts  them. 

Go'ddard.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  godard,  6 
god(d)erd.  [a.  OH.godart  (in  a  document  of  1397 
quoted  by  Godefroy ;  '  Item  iiii  pos  de  cuivre  et  le 
grant  godart  de  la  cuisine'),  app.  related  to  F. 
godet  GODET.]  A  drinking-cup  or  goblet. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  309  That  londe  bryngethe 
furthe  while  clay  and  redde,  of  whom  poltes  or  golardes  be 
made.  1444  in  Cripps  O.  E.  Plate  (1878)  216,  ij  litil  masers 
called  Godardes,  covered.  1512  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  116, 
iiij.  goderdes  et  ij.  pychers.  1555  EDEN  Decades  117  Sundry 
kindes  of  iugges,  godderdes,  drynkyng  cuppes,  pottes.  1630 
J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Navy  Land  Ships  Wks.  I.  82/2  Her 
Ordnance  are  Gallons,  Pottles  . .  Kannes,  Goddards.  1654 
GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  vi.  102  A  Goddard,  or  Rummer, 
or  lusly  Bowie.  1883  Antiquarian  ft  Bibliogr.  Dec.  293 
Drinking-cups  are  called  in  some  parls  of  North  Wales, 
and  especially  in  Anglesey,  goddards  to  the  present  day. 

Hence  f  Go  ddardine,  in  pot  goddardine. 

1508  Will  of  Stury  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  couple  of  pottes 
godardyne . .  a  pott  godardyne  nyghe  a  potell. 

Go'd-davvghter.  [See  GODFATHER.]  A 
female  considered  in  relation  to  her  sponsors. 

tool  Will  of  Wulfric  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  VI.  149  Ic 
geann  minre  goddohlor  . .  8a;t  lande  El  Slraettune  [etc.]. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  28480  Mi  godd  doghler  i  gafe  ne  grith. 
1340  Ayenb.  48  To  his  godmoder  oper  to  his  goddo^ter. 
c  moPromp.  Parv.  201/2  Goddowter,y?/w/a.  1597  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  IV,  in.  ii.  8  How  dolh.  .your  fairesl  daughler,  and 
mine,  my  God-Daughler  Ellen.  1641  BAKER  Chron.,  Hen.  f, 
an.  1 104  (1660)  43  To  do  a  favour  to  the  Queen,  thai  was  his 
God-daughler,  he  [etc.].  1776  MRS.  DELANY  Lett.  Ser.  n. 
II.  203  Mrs.  Anne  Foley  called  on  me  yesterday  with  my 
little  god-daughter.  1880  Miss  BROUGHTON  Sec.  Th.  II.  in. 
viii.  251  '  Sophia  is  your  god-daughter ',  she  says  abruptly. 

Godden  (good  evening) :  see  GOOD  EVEN. 

Godder-hail(e,  -hale,  vars.  GODEB-HEAL,  Obs. 

Go  ddery.  nonce-wd.  [f.  GODS&.  +  -EBY  2.]  An 
assemblage  of  gods. 

1819  W.  LAWRENCE  Physiol.,  etc.  (1822)  17  The  appropria- 
tion of  a  mutilated  statue  to  its  rightful  owner  in  some 
heathen  goddery. 

Goddess  (gfdes).  Forms:  4  goodesse,  4-5 
godesse,  (godes,  godas),  4-6  goddes,  (5  god- 
dis),  4-7  goddesse,  (6  Sc.  goddaoe),  7-  goddess, 
[f.  GOD  sb.  +  -ESS  ;  cf.  Du.  godes.] 

1.  A  female  deity  in  polytheistic  systems  of  reli- 
gion. Freq.  with  phrase  denoting  the  sphere  of 
influence  or  power,  as  goddess  of  love,  night,  etc. 
(Cf.  GOD  i.) 

1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind.  561  Proserpine  bat  ?e  ..  holden 
godesse  god  to  gien  ;ou  here.  Ibid.  690  3«  sain  Pat 
Ceres.,  is  a  goodesse  god.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Kut.s  '1 . 
243,  I  noot  wher  she  be  womman  or  goddesse.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  iv.  23  A  Goddesse  that  was  clept  Deane. 
1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxii.  83  Proserpine  of  hell,  the  gret 


day  appeer'd.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  78  Taste  this,  and  be 
henceforth  among  the  Gods  Thy  self  a  Goddess.  1710 
STEELE  Tatler  No.  194  P  2  This  Temple . .  bore  Ihe  Name 
of  Ihe  Goddess  Venus.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  (1839)  I.  v. 
153  Theseus  . .  is  said  lo  nave  found  her  dancing  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddess.  1847  TENNYSON  Prlnc.  I.  194  Re~ 
membering  how  we  three  presented  Maid  Or  Nymph,  or 
Goddess  [etc.]. 

2.  Applied  to  a  woman.  One's  goddess:  the  woman 
whom  one  '  worships '  or  devotedly  admires. 
1579  E.  K.  Gloss.  Spenser's  Sheph.  Cal.  Apr.  26  Lauretta 


1877  

passed  between  the  lad  and  his  goddess. 

3.  A  female  spectator  in  a  theatre-gallery  (cf. 
GOD  4). 

i8i>  [see  GOD  sb.  4).  1824  CAFT.  B.  HALL  Jrttl.  Voy. 
Chili,  etc.  (1825)  I.  iii.  133  The  gallery  aloft,  where  the  god- 
desses keep  up  an  increasing  fire  during  the  whole  evening. 
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4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  goddess- mot  her,  -train* 
-worker  \  goddess-like  adj.  and  adv.  ;  goddess-born 
ppl.  a. 

1697  DRYDKM  A£ntidw\.  402  Are  you  alive,  O  "Goddess 
born  !  she  said,  Or  if  a  Ghost,  then  where  is  Hector's  Shade? 
1870  BRYANT  Iliad  \.  vi.  186  Achilles  the  great  leader  whom 
they  call  The  goddess- born,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1633) 
51  Or  that  she  (xgoddess-like)  would  worke  this  miracle  with 
her  selfe.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.\\\.  ii.  8  She..vndergoes  More 
Goddesse-Hke,  then  Wife-like,  such  Assaults  [etc.  ].  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  viu.  59  With  Goddess-like  demeanour  forth 
she  went.  1758  CHARLOTTE  LENNOX  Henrietta  (1761)  II. 
208  What  signifies  attributing  such  goddess-like  perfections 
to  an  obscure  girl?  :66z  R.  L>.  Ternary  Eng,  Plays  To  Rdr. 
*3b,  I  thought  it  best  to  get  them  (the  Graces]  to  stand 
"goddess-mothers  jointly  for  all  three  [plays].  1715-20  POPE 
Iliad  i.  746  Thou,  Goddess-Mother,  with  our  Sire  comply. 
1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes  in.  104  The  voice  which  my  goddess 
mother  gave  me.  17*5  POPE  Otfyss.  vin.  364  Modesty 
withheld  the  *  Goddess-train.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mo  may  iii. 
37  It  is  the  Wisedome  whereby  God  worketh,  which  is  the 
*  Goddesse- worker. 

Gtvddesshood.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -HOOD.]  The 
nature,  character,  or  position  belonging  to  a  god- 
dess ;  divine  personality. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  11811)  IV.  360  And  should  not 
my  beloved,  for  her  own  sake,  descend,  by  degrees  from 
goadess-hood  into  humanity.  1851  SARA  COLERIDGE  in 
Mem.  f,  Lett.  II.  437  With  an  expectation  of  going  back 
into  her  original  state  of  goddesshood  the  day  after.  1888 
A.  NuTt  Holy  Grail  241  note,  Who  might  woo  without 
forfeiting  womanly  modesly,  in  virtue  of  her  goddesshood. 

Go/ddess-ship.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -SHIP.]  =  prec. 
Chiefly  in  her  {your,  etc.J  Goddess-ship,  as  a  jocular 
title. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Cilie  of  God  58  To  please  her 
goddesse-shippe.  1675  CROWNE  Calisto  v.  Dram.  Wks. 
1873  1.  310  Go  exercise  your  goddess-ship  above,  a  1704 
T.  BROWN  Praise  of  Wealth  Wks.  1730  I.  84  Zeal  for  your 
Goddessship's  honour.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  Ii,  In  all 
thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies  Before  ihee  tby  own 
vanquish'd  Lord  of  War  ?  1831  MOORE  Summer  File  323 
And,  lo,  how  pleased  . .  Her  Goddess-ship  approves  the  air. 
1833  New  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  179  Her  Goddess- 
ship's  qualilies  and  attribules. 

Godclet,  var.  GODET,  Obs. 

t  Go'ddikin.   Obs.  =  GODKIN. 

1675  COTTON  Burlesque  upon  B.  180  A  lillle  Goddikin, 
No  bigger  lhan  a  Skiltle-pin. 

Goddis,  obs.  form  of  GODDESS. 

t  Go'ddish.,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  GOD  so.  +  -ISH.] 
Godlike ;  divine. 

a  1547  SURREY  /Eiuldvi.  17  OfGoddish  race  some  ofspring 
shold  he  be. 

Goddize  (g?'dsiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  GOD  sb.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  make  into  a  god  ;  to  deify. 

1592  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vn.  xxxv,  He  (whose  Sowles 
Soule  goddiz'd  her).  i6oa  Ibid.  ix.  xliv.  212  And  faire, 
lou'd,  feard,  Elizabeth,  heere  Goddiz'd  euer  sence.  1874 
PUSEY  Lent.  Sertn.  246  A  little  created  likeness  of  Thy 
perfections ;  . .  a  little  god  upon  earth,  goddized  by  the 
presence  of  God. 

t  Goddo't.  Also  god(d)ote,  goddoth,  (-ut). 
[Corruption  of  God  wot  (see  GOD  10).]  God  knows. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  870  [God  speaks]  Goddot,  adam  !  bis 
said  I  are.  Ibid.  11891  '  Nai  goddul',  bai  said,  'sir  king', 
c  1300  Havelok  2543  Goddoth  !  i  shal  do  slou  hem  babe. 

Goddspel(l,  obs.  form  of  GOSJ-EL. 

Gode,  obs.  form  of  GOAD  st.1,  GOOD. 

Godele(n,  -y,  vars.  GOTHELE  v.,  Obs. 

Godelich,  godely,  obs.  ff.  GODLY,  GOODLY. 

Godere,  obs.  form  of  GUTTER. 

t  Go'der-h,eal.  adv.  and  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  2-3 
goder(e-hele,  3  -h»le,  -heale,  goddre  heale,  3-4 
goder-,  godder-hail(e,  -hale,  5  goder-hayll',e. 
[  =  OE.  *(to)  gidre  hxle  :  see  HEAL  sb.  2 b.]  A. 
adv.  (more  fully  to  goderheaf)  With  good  fortune, 
fortunately,  profitably.  B.  sb.  Welfare,  prosperity. 
Also  as  int.  =  good-luck  I 

c  1175  [see  HEAL  sb.  2  b].  c  ll«  Lamb.  Horn.  65  Gif  we 
>os  bode  bus  bileggeS,  ful  goderhele  we  hit  seggeo.  c  1205 
see  HEAL  sb.  2  b].  c  1230  Halt  Meid.  29  To  goderheale 
>in  he  hit  poleS  to  fonde  be  hweSer  bu  beo  treowe.  1197 
see  HEAL  sb.  2bJ.  (11300  Cursor  M.  15415  And  godder- 
lail  pan  sal  bouse,  For  luue  of  HS  lecheing.  Ibid.  23527 
'  Ful  godderhail ',  coth  bou,  '  mai  fall,  If  bai  als  i  wald,  sua 
wald  all '.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xii.  226  Ha,  ha,  goder- 
hayll  !  I  let  for  no  cosl. 

t  Godet.  Obs.  Also6goddet.  [a.  V.  godet.} 
A  drinking-cup  (cf.  GODDABD). 

[1383  Dnrh.  Acct.  Rolls  420  Item  unum  Godet  cum  treacle. 
1384-5  Ibid.  264  In  capella  unus  calix,  unum  godeltum  de 
cupro,  etc.J  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  f'r.  Tang,  Vn  Godet, 
..aGoddet,  a  stone  cup.  1601  HOLLAND  Play  II.  4820. 
Marius  after  he  had  defeited  the  Cimbrians,  contented  him- 
selfe  to  drink  in  a  woodden  godet  and  tankerd.  1610  —  Cyru- 
pxdia  (1632)  4  He  hath  an  earthen  pol  [Margin]  Or  Godet. 

Godetia  (gAU'JH)!  [Named  after  M.  Godet  a 
Swiss  botanist.]  A  genus  of  free-flowering  hardy 
annuals,  with  large  heads  of  cup-shaped  flowers  ; 
any  plant  of  this  genus. 

1840  PAXTON  Sot.  Diet.,  Godetia,  ..  Very  pretty  annuals, 
well  worthy  of  a  place   in  every  garden.     1885  Bazaar 
TO  Mar.  334/3  Godetias  are  remarkably  showy  plants. 
Go'dfa:ther,  sb.   [f.  GOD  sb.  +  FATHER  st>. :  see 
below.] 

1.  A  male  sponsor  considered  in  relation  to  his 

god-child. 
According  to  the  praclice  of  Ihe  Roman,  Greek,  Anglican, 
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and  some  other  churches,  certain  persons  (commonly  two 
at  least,  a  man  and  woman)  assist  at  the  administration  of 
baptism,  make  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  on  behalf 
of  the  person  baptized,  and  guarantee  his  or  her  relu 
education.  In  accordance  with  the  view  that  these  persons 
enter  into  a  spiritual  relationship  with  the  bapti/ed  person 
and  with  each  other,  they  were  in  OK.  denoted  by  designa- 
tions formed  by  prefixing  god-  lo  the  words  expressing 
natural  relationship,  as  godsib,  godfaeder,  eodmodor,  goa. 
bearn,  etc.  The  same  terms  are  employed  in  the  Scandi- 
navian languages  (ON.  giiSdottir,  -fatir,  -nidfrir,  etc.,  and 
corresponding  forms  in  Sw.  and  Da.),  prob.  as  adoptions 
from  OE.  The  Du.  godmoeder^  godvadcr  (also  got'd-),  re- 
corded in  Kilian,  are  obsolete  (iflhey  were  ever  used)  in 
Holland,  bul  are  still  current  in  certain  parts  of  Belgium. 

c  1000  Laws  of  I  tie  c.  76  in  Schmid  Gesetze  56  Gif  bwa 
oSres.  .slea.  .god-faider.  ioo>  Will  oj  II  'ulfru  in  Kemble 
Cod.  Dipl.  VI.  148  Hil  wses  mines  godfaeder  ;$yfu.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  73  pel  mon  scule  chitdre  fulbten  and  heore 
godfaderes  and  heore  godmoderes  scullen  onswerie  for  hem 
[etc.].  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  1691  pou  shall  nol 
. .  Wedde  py  godfadrys  wyfe.  c  IMO  Will.  Palerne  4085 
Alphouns  his  gode  godfaderes  dede  mm  ban  calle  al  kyrke 
for  his  kinde  name,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  835  Right 
so  as  he  that  engendreth  a  child  is  his  flesshly  fader  right 
so  is  his  godfather  his  fadere  spiritueel.  1426  AUDELAY 
Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  ii  Oure  godfars,  oure  godmoders.  1479 
Surttes  Misc.  (1888)  38  Whose  godfadre  was  John  Elwalde. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV,  226  Whome  for  a  farther 
amnitie,  he  had  made  Godfather  to  hys  sonne  Charles  the 
Doulphyn.  1650  B.  Discolliminium  44,  1  am  glad  God- 
fathers are  cashiered  for  his  sake.  1661  Except,  apst. 
Liturgy  25  The  far  greater  number  of  persons  baptized 
within  these  twenty  years  last  past,  had  no  Godfathers  nor 
God-Molhers  al  iheir  Baplism.  1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer, 
Publick  Baptism,  There  shall  be  for  every  male  child  lo  be 
baptized  . .  two  Godfathers  and  one  Godmother :  and  for 
every  female,  one  Godfather  and  two  Godmothers.  173* 
LAW  Serious  C.  x.  (ed.  2)  140  He  refused  to  be  Godfather 
to  his  Nephew  because  he  will  have  no  Irusl  of  any  kind  to 
answer  for.  1839  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  I.  24,  I  musl  solicit 
you  to  become  godfather. 

b.  A  male  sponsor  at  Confirmation. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  new  sponsors  are  appoinled 
for  confirmation. 

1549  Bk.  Com.  PrajisrS  ij  b,  Then  shall  they  bee  broughl 
to  the  Bushop  by  one  that  shalbee  his  godfather  or  god- 
mother, lhal  euery  childe  maye  haue  a  witlenesse  of  his 
confirmacion.  1781  STRYPE  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  i.  4  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Godfathers  at 
the  Font,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Godfalher  at  the  Confir- 
mation, were  served  with  like  Spices,  Wafers  and  Wine. 
o.  A  'sponsor'  at  the  consecration  of  a  bell. 
1498-9  in  Kerry  St.  Lawrence,  Reading  (1883!  84  God- 
faders  and  godmoder  at  Ihe  consecracyon  of  Ihe  same  bell. 
1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Trait.  (1760)  I.  8  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  baptising  of  bells  was  attended  with  much  festivity  . . 
The  godfalhers  who  were  unlimited, . .  gave  grand  entertain- 
ments. 1844  DICKENS  Chimes  i,  They  had  had  their  God- 
fathers and  Godmothers,  these  Bells  (for  my  own  part  . .  I 
would  ralher  incur  the  responsibility  of  being  Godfather  lo 
a  Bell  lhan  a  Boy).  1851  LONCF.  Gold.  Leg.  iv.  Cloisters, 
Conrad,  .who  slood  Godfather  to  our  bells. 

2.  trans/,  and.  Jig.  (Often  with  reference  to  the 
godfather's  naming  the  child  at  baptism). 

The  equivalent  words  in  various  continental  languages  (F. 
parrain,  etc.)  have  certain  recognized  transferred  senses, 
which  the  Eng.  word  has  sometimes  been  used  to  render  : 
e.  g.  '  a  name  anciently  given  to  a  kind  of  seconds,  _who 
altended  and  assisled  ihe  knights  in  lournamenls  or  single 
combals '  (Chambers  Cycl.  1751,  s.  v.) ;  also,  under  the  rule 
of  the  Inquisition,  one  who  altended  a  condemned  person 
at  an  auto-da-fe1  (cf.  Littre  s.v.  Parraut). 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  I.  i.  88  These  earthly  Godfathers  of 
heauens  lights,  That  giue  a  name  lo  euery  fixed  Slarre. 
1592  —  Ven.  f,  Ad.  Ded.,  If  the  first  heire  of  my  inuenllon 
proue  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorie  it  had  so  noble  a  god- 
father. 1617  MORYSON  Ilia.  I.  37  After  they  had  fined  me 
some  cannes  of  wine,  and  . .  had  made  me  free,  it  remained 
lhal  he  whom  they  had  chosen  to  be  my  God-father, . .  should 
instrucl  me  wilh  some  precepts,  c  \1n&Dick  of  Devoti.  \.  ii. 
in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  16  The  Popes  Holynes  would  needesbe 
Godfather  To  this  most  mighty  big  limbd  Child,  and  call  it 
Th'  Invincible  Armado.  1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  WkMiSsi) 
220  When  law  contracts  a  kindred  and  hospitality  with 
transgression,  becomes  the  godfather  of  sinne  and  names  u 
Lawfull  [etc.].  1674  JOSSELYN  Voy.  New  Eng.  219  America 
so  named  from  Amencus  Vespucius,  .  although  Coiumbus 
and  Cabota  deserved  ralher  Ihe  honour  of  being  Godfalhers 
lo  it.  1815  Sparling  Mar.  XLVI.  117  The  author  has 
acknowledged  but  one  godfather  throughout  his  work.  1839 
M  ARRYAT  Phant.  Ship  ( Rtldg.)  335.  The  culpi  its  who  had  been 
spared  were  led  back  to  the  Inquisition  by  Iheir  godfalhers. 
t  b.  //.  In  jocular  use :  Jurymen  whose  verdict 
brings  a  man  to  the  gallows.  Also  godfathers-in- 

laiu.    Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  n.  i.  398  In  chrislMng  Ihou  shall 
haue  two  godfathers,  Had  I  been  iudge,  thou  shouldsl  haue 
had  len  more,  To  bring  Ihee  lo  Ihe  gallowes,  nol  lo  Ihe 
fonl.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  v.  in,  Nol  I,  If  you 
be  such  a  one  Sir,  I  will  leaue  you,  To  your  God-falhen, 
in  Law.  Lei  iwelue  men  worke.  01634  RANDOLPH  Muses 
Looking-gl.  iv.  iv.  (1638)  79,  I  had  rather  zee  him  remitted 
to  the  jayle,  and  haue  his  twelue  God-vathers,  good  men  and 
Irue,  conlemne  him  lo  Ihe  Gallowes. 

Hence  Go-dfatherhood,  the  fact  of  being  a  god- 
father ;  Go-dfatherless  a.,  without  a  godfather ; 
t Godfatherly  a.,  befitting  a  godfather;  Oo'd- 
fathership,  the  position  of  a  godfather. 

IS  .  ColktlbieSma  in  Banmilyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club' I  1047 
Colkelby.  .bocht  Xxiiij  hen  heggis,  and  with  ihamesocnl  I  o 
his  gud  sone,  for  godfadirly  reward.  1677  Godfathershlp 
[see  GODMOTHERSHIP].  1807  SOUTHEY  Let.  lo  Miss  Barker 
Lett.  II.  37  Danvers  is  one  of  those  dissenters  who  .  .look 
godfathership  as  a  relic  of  Popi^i  superstilion. 
IRS.  GASKELL  Round  the  Sofa  328  These  poor  lasl 
musl  jusl  be  content  lo  be  godfalherless  orphans 
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and  Dissenters,  all  their  lives.  1896  Du  MAURIKR  in  Critic 
(U.  S.)  si  Oct.  270/1  The  kind  thought  which  prompted 
you  to  let  me  know  of  my  godfatherhood. 

Go'dfather,  v,  [f.  prec.J  trans.  To  act  as 
godfather  to  ;  to  take  under  one's  care,  make  one- 
self responsible  for  ;  to  give  a  name  to. 

1780  BURKE  Sf.  (Econ.  Reform.  Wks.  III.  327 The  colonies 
which  have  had  the  fortune  of  not  being  godfathered  by  the 
hoard  of  trade,  never  cost  the  nation  a  shilling.  1879  GEO. 
ELIOT  Then.  Snc/i  69  All  which  views  were  godfathered  by 
names  quite  fit  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  Grampus,  a  1884 
M.  PATTISON  Meat.  i.  (18851  50  Belfield  godfathered  me,  in- 
troduced me  into  his  set.  1890  Ttmple  Bar  Jan.  19  Via 
Garibaldi,  street  of  palaces  that  deserves  an  antiquer  name 
than  that  of  the.  .recent  hero  who  has  godfathered  it. 

Go'd-fea:ring,  ppl.  a.  That  fears  God,  deeply 
religious. 

1835  in  Gentl.  Mag.  Nov.  492  A  good,  God-fearing  man 
was  he.  1855  MACAULAY  ffist.  Eng.  xi.  III._87  Those 
honest,  diligent,  and  godfearing  yeomen  and  artisans,  who 
are  the  true  strength  of  a  nation.  1864  TENNYSON  En. 
Ard.  112  A  grave  and  staid  God-fearing  man. 

Hence  Go'dfeariiigness.  nonce-wd. 

1894  STOPK.  BROOKE  Tennyson  xi.  386  Arden's  godfearing- 
ness  is  not  uncommon. 

t  Godftigflrfc,  «•  Obs.  Forms  :  I  godfyrht, 
-ferht,  2  godfurht,  -fruot,  -friht.  [f.  OE.  god 
GOD  sb.  +fyr/il  afraid  of  :-OTeut.  *furhtjo- ;  cf.  OE. 
far/it  afraid  :-OTeut.  *fttrhto-  (see  FRIGHT  sb.).] 
God-fearing ;  devout,  pious. 

aiooo  Andreas  1516  iGr.)  Godfyrhte  guman,  losua  & 
Tobias,  a  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  656  Ic  naue  here  gode- 
frihte  muneces.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  7  ?ef  we  beod  under 
sod  scrifte  and  godfructe.  Ibid.  27  Wei  iscrifen  and  god- 
furht. c  i»oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  187  lob  was  ofeald  man  and 
rihtwis  and  Godfriht. 

Hence  t  Oodfrightihead,  devotion,  piety. 

c  izso  Ciii.  \  Ex.  495  Enos.  .gan  ali  wune  Of  bedes,  and 
of  godefrigtihed,  for  Hues  helpe  and  soules  red. 

t  Go'dful,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [See  -FUL  i.]  Full 
of  God,  godly.  (Cf.  God-full,  GOD  sb.  18.) 

1593  G.  HARVEY  Not.  Contents  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  273  One 
of  the  most  sacred  and  godfult  arguments,  that  the  holyest 
deuotion  could  admire.  1593  —  Pierces  Supercrog.  ibid. 
II.  202  They  knew  his  mercifull,  and  Godfull  meaning, 
that  [etc.]. 

Godhead  (gp'dhed).  Forms :  3  godd^e)hed, 
3-4  goddhede,  3-6  godhed,  4-6  godhede,  (4 
-ede,  -heede,  5  -heed,  6  Sc.  -held),  6-  godhead, 
[f.  GOD.;*.  See -HEAD;  cf.  MDu.godAeit  (Du.god- 
heid),  MHG.  got(e]hcit  i,G.  gottheit).] 

1.  The  character  or  quality  of  being  God  or  a 
god  ;  divine  nature  or  essence ;  deity. 

a  1125  Ancr.  R.  390  pis  scheld  bet  wreih  his  Godhed  was 
his  leoue  licome  bet  was  ispred  on  rode,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 

?6i  His  goddhed  es  in  trinite.  c  13*0  Cast.  Love  81  J?at 
i-falle(>  to  Codes  godhede  As  wel  as  to  his  monhede. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  5622  Sum  grayne  of  godhede,  I  gesse, 
was  growen  }ow  within,  c  1460  Toiuiieley  Myst.  xx.  46  That 
fatoure  says  that  three  shuld  euer  dwelt  in  oone  godhede. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  x.  Prol.  27  Set  our  natur  God  hes  to 
hym  vnyte,  Hys  Godhed  incommixt  remanis  perfyte.  1579 
FULKE  Confttt.  Sanders  616  Some  of  the  Gentiles  thought 
some  priuie  godhead  or  power  to  he  contained  in  their 
images.  1667  MJLTON  P.  L.  in.  207  Man.  .sinus  Against 
the  high  Supremacie  of  Heav'n,  Affecting  God-head.  1698 
CROWNE  Caligula  in.  Dram.  Wks.  1874  IV.  396  If  Caesar  be 
a  god,  as  he  pretends,  His  godhead  in  creation  was  display 'd. 
1794  COLERIDGE  Relig.  Musings  31  He  [Christ]  on  the 
thought-benighted  sceptic  beamed  Manifest  Godhead.  1856 
R._  A.  VAUGHAN  Myslics(i%k>)  I.  191  Then  hath  the  created 
spirit  lost  itself  in  the  spirit  of  God,  yea,  is  drowned  in  the 
bottomless  sea  of  Godhead.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I. 
359  Do  you  mean  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  godhead  of  the 
sun  or  moon  ? 

t  b.  As  a  title  :  Divine  personality.  Obs. 
fijSS  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1523  If  so  be.,  bat  my  myghtbe 
worthy  for  to  serue  Thy  godhede  [etc.].  1587  GOLDING  De 
Mornay  xxxii.  599  As  for  Caligula,  Domitian,  Heliogabalus, 
and  others.. they  were  not  so  soone  dead,  but  their  God- 
heads were  dragged  in  the  myre  lyke  doggs.  1607  SHAKS. 
Ttmon  III.  vi.  84  Were  your  Godheads  to  borrow  of  men, 
men  would  forsake  the  Gods.  1664  DRYDEN  Ind.  Queen  in. 
n,  Summon  their  godheads  quickly  to  your  aid.  1718  POPE 
Iliad  xv.  117  Supreme  he  sits  :  and  sees.  .Your  vassal  god- 
heads grudgingly  obey. 

2.  a.   The  Godhead:    the  Supreme  Being;   the 
Deity;  =Gon.f*.  5.    (Also  rarely  without  article.) 

1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  83  The  first  poynt  that  we  sal 
trowe  of  the  godhede  Is  to  trowe  stedefastly  in  a  trew  god. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  362  pis  state  or  power  [the  secular 
lords]  is  be  vicar  of  be  god-heede.  <  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882) 
1 1.  182  Saule  fauly  th  down  of  hys  horse :  that  done, ..  godhed 
spekyth  in  heuyn.  c  1531  Du  WES  Introd.  1'r.  in  Falser.  1020 
Wolde  to  God  that  the  Godheed  full  of  goodnesse  had 
graunted  to  me  [etc.].  1588  A.  K,NG  tr.  Canisius'  Cateck.  5 
1  he  first  personne  m  godheid  is  the  father  coelestialL  16:2 
AILESBUKY  Ar/«.(,623)  1 3  The  Godhead  neuer  was  distracted 
either  from  soule  or  body.  1671  DRYDEN  Marr.  a  la  Modi  III. 
l,  1 is  true  I  am  alone  ;  So  was  the  Godhead,  ere  he  made  the 
world.  «I7«  KEN  Hymnotluo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  354 
Great  Godhead  ..  Thou  art  eternal,  pure  Activity.  i$ 
YOUNG  Nt  Fh  iv.  693  In  glory's  terrors  all  the  godhead 
burns.  1879  KEANE  tr.  Lc/evrc's  Philos.  ii.  181  The  Eod- 

Ekuras          °nC  °r  many>  haS  "°  P'ace  '"  the  svstem  of 

b.  A  deity  or  divinity.   =Gor>si.  i.    Now  rare 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1622)  149  Esteeming  that  could 

bee  no  Godhead,  which  could  breede  wickednesse.     c  1611 

CHAPMAN  Iliad  vn.  21  At  Jove's  broad  beech  these  godheads 

met.     1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  272  Th'  huge  long-taild 

monkey  is  a  godhead  there  [at  Thebes].      1735  POPE  Odyss. 

iv.  632  What  Godhead  interdicts  the  wat'ry  way  '!    1808  J. 
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BAKLOW  Coiumb.  \\,  551  These  eyes  must  see  . .  yon  bright 
Godhead  circle  thrice  the  year  [etc.].  iSydMoKKis  Sigurd 
in.  222  Lest  e'en  as  a  Godhead  banished  he  dwell  in  the 
world  apart. 

Godhood  (gp-dhud).  [f.  GOD  sb. :  see  -HOOD.] 
1.  In  early  use  :    —  GODHEAD   i .     Now  chiefly, 
the  state  or  rank  of  being  a  god. 

a  IMS  A  tier.  R.  112  [Christ's  flesh]  euer  was  iliche  cwic  of 
JK:  cwike  godhod  j>et  wunede  ^crinne.  1563  /fcttiilies  n. 
Nativity  (1859)  405  Christ  consisteth  of  two  several  natures  ; 
of  his  manhood,  .and  of  his  Godhood.  1579  TVLKl/ffMxf 
Parl,  105  Wee  must  know  to  contemper  the  perfect  man- 
hoodeand  the  perfect  Godhood.  ffejMEYWOOO.S'flfcrrj4j» 
11.  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  106  He  by  his  power  and  God-hood  will 
contract  Both  births  in  one.  1624  —  Gvmiik.  i.  3  The  same 
Philosophers  attributed  a  God-hood  to  the  Starres.  1837 
CARLVLE  /•>.  Rev.  III.  vn.  iv,  Shorter  godhood  had  no 
divine  man.  1850  HAKE  Mission  Conif.  65  \Vhen  He  vouch- 
safes to  come  forth  out  of  His  absolute  Godhood,  in  the 
Person  of  His  Son  and  Spirit.  1876  H.  SPENCKR  Prim:. 
Social.  (1877)  I.  416  This  elevation  to  godhood  of  a  living 
member  of  the  tribe. 

fb.  =  GODHEAD  i  b.  Obs. 

1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  Ep.  Pordagcs  Mystic  Div.  n 
Momus.  .who  wold  be  ever  carping  (such  was  the  snarl  of 
his  gpodli  Godhood). 

t  2.   =  GODHEAD  2  b.   Obs. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ./tneidos  336  So  farre  off  from  a 
Godhoode,  as  thou  shewest  thy  selfe  lesse  than  a  man,  and 
woorse  than  a  Diuell. 

i  OrO'dify,  v.  rare.  [See  -FY.]  trans.  To  make 
into  a  god,  deify  ;  also,  to  make  partaker  of  God's 
nature  (cf.  GOD  v.  2  \  Hence  f  Go  "dined  pa*  pple. 

16*1  BP.  K.  MOUNTAGU  Diatrtbz  HI.  435  Here  is  mention 
of  Tithes  to  be  payed  vnto  Hercules  . .  to  be  giuen  after  his 
death  and  goddefying.  1645  [see  DEVIUKIKD]. 

t  Go'divoe.  Obs.  fa.  F.  godiveau,  of  uncer- 
tain origin.  ]  A  kind  of  forcemeat  (see  quots.),  a  pie 
made  from  this;  also godivoe-pie. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Godii-oc  (Fr.  in  Cookery\  a  sort 
of  Pie  fill'd  with  a  delicious  Farce  made  of  Veal,  and  several 
other  kinds  of  Meat ;  or  else  of  Carps,  Pikes,  and  other  Fish, 
for  Days  of  Abstinence.  1715  BRADLEY  Fatn.  Diet.  s.  v., 
To  have  a  Godivoe-pye,  you  are  to  prepare  it  with  a  Fillet 
of  Veal,  some  Marrow  [etc.].  17*7  Ibid,  s.v.  Eel,  A  good 
Godivoe  is  to  be  made  with  the  Flesh  of  the  Eel,  which  must 
be  pounded  in  a  Mortar.  [1846  FRANCATELLI  Mod.  Cook  57 
Godiveaux  in  general.] 

Godkin  (gp-dkin).  Also  GODDIKIN.  [f.  GOD 
sb.  +  -KIN  ;  cf.  Du.  godeken  (obs.).]  =  CODLING. 

i8oa  COLERIDGE  Lett.  405  There  was  a  Godkin  or  Goddess- 
ling  included  in  each.  1815  W.  TKNNANT  Papistry  Stonifd 
(1827)  19  Aloft  the  godkin  sits  in  pride,  Exult  in1  in  the  jokes 
o'men.  1856  MASSON  Ess.  iii.  74  The  little  godkin,  Man,  is 
quite  as  odd  as  on  the  day  he  was  made.  1865  Mas  in,  Mag. 
July  282  Who  bathed  in  the  baths?  . .  Who  worshipped  the 
godkins? 

Godless  (gp'dleV),  a.  [f.  GOD  sb,  +  -LESS;  cf. 
Du.  goddeloo$)  G.  gottlos,  ON.  guQlauss  (Sw.,  Da. 
gudlos  ',  Gofa.gudafaus.']  a.  Of  persons,  systems  of 
thought,  etc.:  Without  a  god  ;  not  recognizing  or 
worshipping  God ;  irreligious,  ungodly,  b.  Of 
actions,  etc. :  Done  without  regard  to  God ;  im- 
pious, wicked.  Godless  florin  (see  quot.  1897). 

15*8  TINDALE  Obfd,  Ckr.  Man.  Pref.  7  [He]  disceaveth 
him  selfe  and  maketh  a  mocke  of  him  selfe  vnto  the  godlesse 
ypocrites  and  infidels.  1549  COVKRDALE,  etc.  Rrasm.  Par. 
Heb.  Argt.,  Y°  heathen,  whome  the  Jewes  aborred  as  vn- 
religious  and  godles.  c  1586  C'TKSS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXMII. 
iii,  See  here  the  godlesse  crew,  .all  happiness  possesse.  1613 
BINGHAM  Xenophon  38  Ti&saphernes  a  most  godlesse  and 
faithlesse  man.  163*  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  n. 
ii,  When  I  think  of. .  The  godless  wrong,  done  to  my  general 
dead,  I  rave  indeed.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  811  Behold 
Gods  indignation  on  these  Godless  pourd.  17*5  Port 
Odyss.  ix.  579  What  boots  the  godless  giant  to  provoke, 
Whose  arm  may  sink  us  at  a  single  stroke?  1858  SEARS 
A  than.  n.  xii.  249  The  bat-like  fallacies  Of  our  godless 
metaphysics.  1861  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  i.  9,  Military 
men . .  rushed  thither  . .  to  . .  partake  of  all  sorts  of  godless 
delights.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  vii.  192  The  glory  of 
godless  Asia  vanished  like  a  dream.  1897  N.  <y  Q.  Ser. 
VIM.  XII.  13  Nov.  387/2  The  florin  which  came  from  ihe 
Mint  in  1849  without  the  words  '  Dei  gratia  '  is  now  called 
both  godless  and  graceless. 

Hence  Go  dlessness,  the  fact  or  state  of  beiug 
godless;  an  impious  act. 

1553  Short  Catech.  66  a,  The  principal  point  of  godlines  is 
. .  to  know  God  only . .  To  thys  godlynesse  is  directly  contrary 
godlessnesse.  1587  GOLDING  De  Afarnay  iii.  zq  tnarg.^ 
Many  gods,  saith  Proclus,  is  godlesnesse.  1612-15  BP.  HALL 
Contempt, ,  O.  T.  xn.  iv,  It  is  an  unmannerly  godlesseness 
to  take  Gods  creatures  without  the  leave  of  their  maker. 
1866  LIDDON  Bainpt.  Lect.  iii.  187  The  literal  godlessness  of 
the  Positive  Philosophy.  1870  Athenaeum  19  Nov.  653  That 
they  should  pass  their  lives  in  utter.  .Godlessness. 

Godlet  (gp'dlet).  [f.  GOD  sb.  +  -LET.]  A  petty 
god  or  deity. 

1877  PATMORE  Unknown  Eros  (1890)  127  Lest  he  devour 
her  and  her  Godlets  both.  1884  Academy  28  June 450/1  He 
might  always  be  baffled  by  the  incalculable  caprice  of  those 
innumerable  godlets  who.  .are  regarded  as  the  creatures  of 
His  hand.  1894  Daily  News  27  Oct.  6/2  Many  a  local  god- 
let  came  off  badly  during  the  terrible  floods  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Yangtze  some  years  ago. 

Godliche,  obs.  form  of  GODLY,  GOODLY. 

Godlike  i,g^dtoik),  a.     [f.  GOD  st>.  +  -LIKE.] 

1.  Of  persons :  Resembling  God  (or  a  god)  in 
some  quality,  esp.  in  nature  or  disposition  ;  divine. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  i.  v.  45  Is  this  the  honour  done  to 
thame  bene  godlik?  ig|§ STHWART  Own,  Scot.  II.  707  This 
ilk  Dauid,.  .Godlike  he  wes,  fullofdeuotioun.  1596  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  iv.  ii.  i  A  god  or  godlike  man .  .Such  as  was  Orpheus. 


GODLY. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vii.  nu  Thus  the  Godlike  Angel 
answerd  milde,  1711  STEI.LE  Spect.  No.  139  p  3  By  such 
Measures  this  Godlike  Prince  learned  to  conquer.  1725 
POPE  Odyss.  \.  256  Thus  spoke  Calypso  to  her  god-like 
guest.  1800  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  I.  156,  I  think  that  a  more 
god-like  honest  soul  exists  not  in  the  world.  1853  TENNY- 
SON Death  Wellington  266  On  God  and  Godlike  men  we 
build  our  trust. 

b.  quasi-adfe.  After  the  fashion  of  a  god. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  289  Two  of  far  nobler  shape  erect 
and  tall,  Godlike  erect.  1674  DRYDKN  Sidte  Innoc.  iv.  \Vks. 
1883  V.  152  Praise  Him  alone,  who  god-like  formed  thcc 
free,  With  will  unbounded  as  a  deity. 

2.  Of  qualities,  actions,  appearance,  etc. :  Ap- 
propriate to  a  god ;  resembling  (that  of)  God  or 
a  god. 

c  1555  HAKHSPIELD  in  Banners  Horn.  3  Endued  with  most 
heuenly  &  godlike  qualities.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  lr.  m. 
iy.  3  Madam, . .  You  haue  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit  Of  god- 
like amity.  1697  DKVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  139  Godlike  to 
behold,  His  Royal  Body  shines  with  Specks  of  Gold.  1713 
ADUISON  Cato  \.  iv,  To  what  a  godlike  height  The  Roman 
virtues  lift  up  mortal  man.  1725  BERKELEY  Proposal,  etc. 
Wks.  III.  230  An  excellent  and  godlike  temper  of  mind. 
1809-10  COLEKIDGE /•>?>«</  (1865)  32  The  God-like  faculty  of 
reason.  1830  MACKINTOSH  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  130 
He  was  compelled  . .  to  forego  his  work  of  heroic,  or  rather 
godlike  benevolence.  1870  UKYANT  Iliad  I.  in.  81  Paris  of 
the  godlike  form  Appeared  in  sight. 
b.  absol.  (qnasi-jd.) 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  1^36  Is  not  a  Symbol  ever, 
to  him  who  has  eyes  for  it,  some  dimmer  or  clearer  revela- 
tion of  the  Godlike! 

Hence  Go  dlikeness,  godlike  quality ;  likeness  to 
God. 

1649  J.  CAKOELL  Morbits  Epidetn.  (1650)  35  Godliness  is 
God-likeness.  18*5  COLERIDGE  Aids  Rejl.  Wks.  1848  I.  216 
Godliness,  that  is;  god  likeness.  1839  LONGF.  Hyperion  \.  ii. 
0853)0  The  expiring  God-likeness  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  n.  xi.  (1878)  117  The  Holy 
Spirit . .  communicating  to  good  men  of  every  age  and  genera- 
tion God-likeness  and  immortality. 

Go/dlily,  adv.  Now  rare.  Cf.  GODLY  adv.  [f. 
GODLY  a.  +  -LY  ^.]  In  a  godly  fashion. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  ii.  27,  28  He  breaketh 
the  Sabboth  daye  godlily,  who  ..  breaketh  it  onely  for 
the  good  zeale  he  hath  to  helpe  his  euen  Christen.  1561 
Ir.  Calvin  s  4  Godly  Serm.  agst.  Idol.  A  iv  b,  Albeit  God 
doeth  geue  vs  at  this  time  liberty  to  serue  him  purely 
and  goolilye.  165*  COLLINGES  Caveat  for  Prof,  xii.  (1653) 
66  Feast-dayes..hplily  and  godlily  celebrated.  1691  NORRIS 
Pract.  Disc.  319  Teaching  us,  that,  .we  should  live  Soberly, 
Righteously  and  Godlily.  1798  COLERIDGE  Let.  20  Oct.  Lett. 
(1895)  I.  264  This  invaluable  and  infallible  Medicine  has  been 
godlily  extracted  therefrom  by  the  slow  processes  of  the  Sun. 

Godliness  (grdlines).    [f.  GODLY  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  godly ;  devout  observance 
of  the  law  of  God ;  piety. 

1531  TINDALE  Exp.  2  Johnfayi)  91  Charite  conteyneth 
al  exercyse  of  godlyne:%se.  1591  SPENSER  M.  Hubberd  844 
But  what  car'd  he  for  God  or  godliness  ?  1597  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol,  v.i.  §  2  Gpdlinesse  being  the  chiefest  top  and  welspring 
of  all  true  vertues.  a  1656  BP.  HALL  Rent.  Iv'ks.  (1660)  122 
Making  a  shew  of  Godliness  and  denying  the  power  of  it  in 
their  lives,  a  1708  BEVF.RIDGE  Tltcs.  '1  heol.  (1710)  I.  349 
This  worship  of  God  in  Scripture  is  called  Godliness.  1781 
COWPER  Hope  661  Bigotry . .  Pretends  a  zeal  for  godliness  and 
grace.  1802  WORDSW.  London^  So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's 
common  way,  In  cheerful  godliness.  1878  MOKLEY  Carlyle 
191  The  same  principle  which  revealed  the  valour  and  god- 
liness of  Puritanism. 

T" 2.  Used  as  a  title  (your  Godliness).  Obs. 

n  1656  USSHER  Power  Princes  n.  (1683)  231  We  beseech 
your  Clemency  . .  that  . .  if  it  so  please  your  Godliness,  you 
command  us  to  return  to  our  Churches. 

Godling  (gftllin.).  [f-  GOD  sb.  +  -LING  ;  cf.GoD- 
DIKIN,  GODKIN,  GODLKT.] 

1.  A  little  god ;  an  inferior  deity,  one  imagined 
as  possessing  little  power  or  of  diminutive  size. 
(Chiefly  in  jocular  use  ;  common  in  the  I7th  c.) 

In  the  first  quot.  perh.  a  misreading  for  GAOLING  *. 

V  A  1500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  157  Suche  doterdes 
never  shall  . .  make  my  righte  title  seace  !  But  I  shall 
knightlye  kepe  it  ..  Againste  that  yonge  godlynge  [HnrL 
MS.  2124,  gedling].  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Perauib.  Kent 
(1826)  394  What  remaineth.  .but  that  altars  should  be  raised 
..to  this  our  newe  found  Godlyng?  111638  MEDE  Disc.  2 
Peter  ii.  i  Wks.  (1672)  I.  242  Under-gods,  or,  if  you  will, 
Godlings,  which  the  Greeks  call  Dsemon-gods,  1693  DKYUEN 
Persius  Sat.  ii.  (1697)  430  Thy  puny  Godlings  of  inferiour 
Race,  Whose  humble  Statues  are  content  with  Brass.  1794 
WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Pathetic  cV«Wks.  1812  HI.  232  Gods 
of  the  Earth  are  Emperors,  Popes,  and  Kings  ;  Godlings,  our 
Dukes  and  Earls,  and  such  fine  folk.  1855  BAILEY  Mystic 
39  Isis  twin  godlings,  silence  and  the  light.  1892  Edin, 
Rev.  Apr.  471  Gods,  godlings  and  demons. 

attrib.  1609  DKUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  in  Sir  W.  Moore's  True 
Crticzfixe,  Every  painted  wall  Grac't  with  some  antik  face, 
some  Godling  make. 

2.  An  image  of  a  {  godling '. 

176*  BEATTIE  Pigm.  $•  Cratus  34  He  finds  the  puny 
mansion  fallen  to  earth,  Its  godlings  mouldering  on  the 
abandon'd  hearth.  179*  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Ep.  to  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  Wks.  1812  III.  189  Send  the  Godsand  God- 
lings  back  again. 

Godly  (gp'dli),  a.  [f.  GOD  sb.  +  -LY*  ;  parallel 
forms  are  found  in  the  cognate  languages  much 
earlier  than  in  English,  as  OHG.  gotelth  i,MHG. 
got(e}lieh,got^e)lich>  G.gbttluh) ;  MDu.£z*/(</)6lyV, 
godlijc  (Du.  goddelijK)  divine;  ON.  gtiftligr  (Sw. 
gudlig,  Da.  gudelig)  divine,  pious.  (The  early 
identity  in  spelling  of  GODLY  and  GOODLY  renders, 
some  quotations  ambiguous/J 


GODLY. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  God;  coming  from  God; 
divine;  spiritual.   Obs,  exc.  arch, 

In  first  quot.  -  THEOLOGICAL,  q.v. 

,-1380  WVCLII--  DC  Eccl.  ii.  Sel.  Wks.  III.  340  pes  two  god- 
Hche  virtues  [faith  and  hope].  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladyc 
4  In  the  syghte  of  hys  Godly  forknowynge.  1553  EDEN 
Treat.  Xewc  Ind.  (Arb.)  24  Yet  haue  they  no  knowledge  of 
dyuine  or  godly  thinges.  1567  Cuds  <y  Godlie  Halt.  (S.  T.  S.) 
146  Thow  onlie  Maker  of  all  thing  . .  From  end  to  end  all 
rewling  Be  thy  awin  godly  mycht.  1583  STANYHUKST  sEneis 
ii.  (Arb.)  66  Uow'd  to  the  godly  Ceres.  1599  Ii.  JONSON 
Cynthids  Rev.  v.  if  The  grace  diumest  Mercuric  hath  done 
me  . .  Binds  my  obseruance-  .to  his  godly  will.  1849  SAXE 
Times  120  Daring  the  dangers  of  the  angry  main  For  civil 
freedom  and  for  godly  gain. 

2.  Devoutly  observant  of  the  laws  of  God ;  re- 
ligious, pious,     a.  Of  conduct,  speech,  etc.  arch. 

Godly  sorrow^  Tindale's  rendering  (followed  in  later 
versions)  of  TJ  Kara  ®tov  M/mj. 

15*6  TINDALE  2  Cor.  vii.  9  For  godly  sorowe  causeth 
rupcntaunce.  c  1530  H.  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  789  in 
Babees  Ilk.,  Delight  to  reade  good  Godly  bookes,  and 
marke  the  meaning  well,  a  1533  FKITH  Disput.  Purg. 
(1829)  i37_These  works  God  would  have  us  do,  that  the  un- 
faithful might  see  the  godly  and  virtuous  conversation  of  his 
faithful.  1548  HALL  C /iron,,  Rick.  Ill,  58  He  . .  rendred 
to  almightie  God  his  harty  thankes  w*  devoute  and  Godly 
orisons.  1641  HINDE  %  Brjtcn  xviii.  55, 1  hold  him  worthy 
great  commendation. .for  his  godly  care  in  chusing  [servants], 
1691  HAKTCLUFE  i'irtnes  343  The  fear  and  love  of  God, 
and  godly  Sorrow,  and  true  Repentance  [etc.]. 
b.  Of  persons  ;  also  absol.  as  pi.  the  godly. 

15*9  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  116/1  The  good  godly  man 
Moyses.  1564  Brief  Exam.  Aiijb,  Godly  men  may  vse 
them  Godly,  and  to  the  glory  of  God.  1597  HOOKER  EccL 
Pol.  v.  xliv,  The  godly  should  be  alwayes  prepared  to  dye. 
1612  DRAYTON  Poly-oib.  xi.  178  What  age  a  godlier  Prince 
then  Ethelred  could  bring?  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  i. 
§  12.  i7_  Of  the  godlies  exemption  from  the  ungodlies 
destruction.  1663  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  v.  1,  I  am  some- 
what godly  at  present.  1680  OTWAY  Orphan  Epil.  7  Should 
I  the  Godly  seek,  And  go  a  conventickling  twice  a  Week? 


than  other  men.  a  i86a  BUCKLE  C'tmliz.  (1869)  III.  it.  84 
They  were  the  godly  men  ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
ruling  classes  to  endow  them  with  benefices. 

f  3.  Godly  mother •,  a  rendering  of  L.  pia  mater , 
the  inner  membrane  inclosing  the  brain.  Obs. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primcwd.  Fr.  Acad.  \\.  149  Besides  this 
skinne,  there  is  another  named  the  godly  mother,  which  is 
fine  and  very  slender. 

4.  Comb. ,  as  godly-hearted ',  -minded  ppl.  adjs. 

1679  KID  in  G.  Hickes  Spirit  of  Popery  (1680)  15  Many 
Godly-hearted  men  in  this  Island.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN 
Mystics  (1860)  I.  190  These  are  they  whom  St.  Dionysius 
calls  godly-minded  men. 

Godly  (gp'dli),  adv.  Now  rare.  [See  prec. 
and  -LY  2  ;  cf.  GODLILY.]  In  a  godly  fashion. 

1530  TINDALE  6V«.Table  exp.  Words  s.v.derse,  That.,  true 


Edw. 


1547  Act  i 

godly  instituted.    1631  WKEVKK  Anc. 


Preamble, 


that  is  but  a  foole. 

Many  Things  well  and  go  .  . 

Funeral  Man.  69  To  have  liued  godly,  and  died  Christianly. 
1871  HAWTHORNE  .SV/W;«HM(i879>i43  Now  she  tried  to.. 
talk  reasonably  and  godly. 

b.  Comb.,  as  godly-disposed  adj.  ;  f  godly- 
learned  a.,  learned  in  divinity  ;  f  godly-wise  a., 
wise  in  divine  things. 

1532  MORE  Coiifut.  Titutalt:  Wks.  502/2  Is  not  this  wene 
ye  a  Godly-wise  waye?  1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  xi.  (1874)  26 
Make  no  ludgys  therfore  (I  say)  but  such  as  be  godly-lernyd, 
and  able  to  iudge  between  man  and  man.  1564  Decrees 
Counsel  of  Trent  (title-p.),  Written  for  those  godlye  disposed 
persons  sakes,  whych  [etc.].  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  5 
For  all  that  the  godly-learned  were  not  content  to  haue  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Language  which  themselues  vnderstood. 
1633  BP.  HALL  Medit.  f,  Vmus  xxiii.  (1851)  20  O  God,  let 
me  rather  die  .  .  than  justly  offend  thy  godly-wise,  judicious, 
conscionable  servants. 

Go'cl-niamnia:.  Used  in  childish  or  familiar 
speech  for  GODMOTHER. 

1838  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  in.  278  Cordially  wel- 
comed by  all  its  members  except  my  godmamma.  1837 
PRACD  Verses  in  Chilifs  Bk.  iii.  4  A  God-mamma,  who 
proves..  that  she  loves  Her  God-child  very  dearly.  1856 
LEVEK  Martins  ofCro'M.  viii,  So  good-by,  God-mamma. 

Go'd-ma'n.  [tr.  Gr.  64avSpos,  6ia.v0panro<i  ;  cf. 
Du.  Godinensch,  G.  Gottmensch,  F.  Homtne-Dieit] 
One  who  is  both  God  and  man  ;  said  of  Christ. 

1559  inNeal  Hist.  Puritans  (17  54)  1.  93  After  the  consecra- 
tion [of  the  host]  there  remains  not  .  .  any  other  substance 
but  God-Man.  1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch..  45  Yt  ys  God- 
man  that  halhe  fought  and  suffred  in  his  humanitte  :  and 


Flesh.  01711  KEN  Hyninot/uv  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  356 
Mary  . .  for  the  Mother  of  God-man  design'd.  1853  KINGS- 
LEV  llyfalia  xxiv.  Then  clear  and  fair  arose  before  him  the 
vision  of  the  God-man,  as  He  lay  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's 
house.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  viii.  (1878) 
128  Jesus  Christ,  the  living,  loving  God-man. 

Comb.  1861  W.  L.  ALEXANDER  tr.  Dorticr's  Pers  Christ 
(1872)  I. -i.  i  It  will  ever  remain  the  ideal  of  human  life, 
that  it  is  God-manlike. 

Hence  Go  d-ma  nhood,  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  at  once  God  and  man. 

1877  C  GEIKIE  Christ  (1879)  4  Nothing  loftier  offers  ilself 
to  humanity  than  the  God-manhood  realized  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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1893  J-  ORH  Cod  ft  World  vi.  289  The  God-manhood  is  the 
wonder  of  all  wonders. 

Go'dmo:th.er.  [Cf.  GODFATHER.]  A  female 
sponsor  considered  in  relation  to  her  god-child. 

c  1000  Klartyrol.  in  Cockayne  SAriue  140  Heo  slep  a:l 
bare  godmodor  huse.  c  1175  [see  GODI AintBj.  1303  K. 
BKUNNE  Handl.  Syime  1693  Also  shal  )w  womman  wonde  To 
take  here  godmodrys  husbonde.  1340  [see  GOD-DAUGHTER). 
6  1430  Chron.  Viloti.  St.  553  Hurre  godfather  and  hurre 
godmores.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  435  They  founde  y* 
Mawde  . .  was  godmother  vnto  y"  Kyng  Charlys  hir  hus- 
bonde. 1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV,  210  Christened  and 
Baptised,  the  Godfathers  beyng  the  Abbot  and  Pryor  of 
Westmynster,  and  the  godmother  the  lady  Scrope.  a.  1649 
DKUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jas.  V,  Wks.  (1711)  105  The 
arch-bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  &  earl  of  Arran  being  his 
godfathers,  &  the  old  queen,  the  king's  mother,  his  god- 
mother. 1710-11  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)  III.  87  Agirl.  .and  was 
poor  Stella  forced  to  stand  for  godmother?  1849  LYTTON 
Caxloxs  12  When  the  question  of  godmother  and  godfather 
was  fairly  put  to  him,  he  [etc.],  a  1878  PRINCESS  ALICE  in 
Mem.  (1884)  78  Louis's  mother  is  to  be  god-mother. 
b.  A  female  '  sponsor '  of  a  bell. 

1844  DICKENS  Chimes  i,  They  had  had  their  Godfathers 
and  Godmothers,  these  Bells. 

Hence  Oo'dmother  v .,  to  provide  with  a  god- 
mother. Also  Oo'dmo:tlierhood,  Go  dmo  tiier- 
sfcip,  the  office  of  a  godmother. 

1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  of  Sin.  n.  x.  175  Urbanus  holds  it 
lawfull  that  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Godfathers  and  God- 
mothers born  before  or  after  such  their  Godfather  or  God- 
mothership,  should  marry.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824) 

I.  xlviii.  376  My  Lord  Davers,  and  the  Earl  of  C ,  shall 

be  godfathers ;  and  it  must  be  doubly  godmothered  too. 
1848  DICKENS  Dombey  v,  Elevated  thus  to  the  godmother- 
ship  of  little  Paul . .  Miss  Tox  was  [etc.].  1863  MRS.  CARLVI.E 
Lett.  III.  190  But  the  Godmotherhood  ? . .  I  don't  belong 
to  the  English  Church. 

Gtvcliiess.  rare.  [f.  GoDsb.  +  -NESS;  cf.  OHG. 
gotnissa,  -nissiJ] 
fl.  =  GODHEAD.  Obs. 

c  1175  Lamb,  Horn.  99  God  is  icundeliche  on  breom  hadan, 
feder  &  sune  . .  &  be  halje  gast  . .  Heore  cunde  is  . .  efer 
wuniende  on  ane  godnesse.  Ibid.  101  pere  haljan  brem- 
nesse  is  an  godnesse. 

2.  Divine  element  or  nature.  nonce-Kid. 

1883  G.  MACDONALD  D.  Grant  III.  ii.  10  It  rests  with  him 
to  cultivate  either  the  godness  or  the  selfness  in  him. 

Go-down.  Also  9  Sc.  gae-down.  [f.  phrase 
go  down  :  see  Go  v.  78.] 

1.  A  draught,  gulp  (of  liquor).  ?  Obs. 

The  phrase  six  go^iowns  on  reputation  in  quots.  1690  and 
a  1705  app.  refers  to  some  customary  rule  among  drinkers 
that  each  one  must  take  off  his  liquor  in  so  many  draughts, 
if  he  wished  to  maintain  his  reputation  as  a  drinker. 

1641  Witt  Recreat.  Epigr.  364  At  three  go  downes  Dick 
doffs  me  off  a  pot.  Ibid.  Fancies  V  7  b,  We  have  frolick 
rounds,  we  have  merry  goe  downs.  1690  D'URFEY  Colttifs 
Walk  iv.  162  Many  more  whose  quality  Forbids  their  toping 
openly,  Will  privately,  on  good  occasion,  Take  six  go-downs 
on  Reputation,  a  1705  SHIPPERY  in  Hearne  Collect.  13  Dec. 
an.  1709  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  327  Then  in  true  English  Liquor,  my 
Masters  begin  Six  Godowns  upon  Rep.  to  our  true  English 
King.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  Prol.  (17371  57  Take  me 
off  your  Bumpers,  nine  go-downs.  1755  Mem.  Ca6t.  P. 
Drake  I.  xvii.  189  He  held  it  [a  flask]  up  to  me  himself,  and 
I  took  three  or  four  go-downs.  1827  Sporting  Mag,  XX.  12 
A  bottle  of  wine  a-piece,  kept  down  by  large  go-downs  of 
brandy,  is  each  man's  allowance.  1848  Rural  Cycl.  II.  472 
Go-dtruiH,  a  single  gulp  of  water,  allowed  to  a  heated  or 
fatigued  horse  while  journeying  or  working, 
f  b.  fig.  A  spell  of  sleep.  Obs. 

1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730 1. 73  A  pack  of 
drowsy  sleepy  sots,  who  . .  fancied  they  slept  several  scores 
of  years  at  one  go-down.  1688  CROWNE  City  Politicks  L  i. 
Dram.  Wks.  1873  II.  112  Constantly  after  supper  my  eyes 
us'd  to  call  for  their  evening's  draught,  and  I  was  no  sooner 
in  bed,  but  they  wou'd  tope  off  fourteen  hours  at  one 
go-down. 

2.  Si:  '  A  guzzling  or  drinking  match '  (Jam.). 
1815  Scorr  (fry  M.  ii,  Sicken  a  blithe  gae-down  as  we 

had  again  e'en. 

f  3.  A  welcome,  acceptance  (see  Go  v.  78  g). 

1753  A.  MURPHY  Gray's-Inn  Jrnl.  No.  52  T  3  A  Touch  now 
and  then  upon  the  Ministry,  and  a  Stricture  upon  the  Con- 
stitution would  have  a  pretty  go  down  with  us  in  the 
Country. 

4.  U.S.  (Western).  '  A  cutting  in  the  bank  of  a 
stream  for  enabling  animals  to  cross  or  to  get  to 
the  water'  (Cent.  Did.}. 

Godown  (gOTdavrn).  Anglo-Indian.  Also  6 
godon,  7  gadonge,  gedong,  goedown.  [ad. 
Malay  gadong,  godong,  supposed  to  be  a.  Telugu 
gi4ahgi,  Tamil  kidahgu  '  a  place  where  goods  lie ', 
1.  hiitu  'to  lie'  (Yule).  Some  early  writers  state 
that  these  stores  were  subterranean,  which  may 
partly  account  for  the  form  which  the  word  has 
assumed  in  English.]  A  warehouse  or  store  for 
goods,  in  India  and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia. 

1588  T.  HICKOCK  tr.  C.  Frederick's  Voy.  27  a,  The  mer- 
chants haue  all  one  house  or  Magason,  which  house  they 
call  Godon.  1615  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakl.  Soc.)  I.  15  We 
delivered  500  sackes  of  wheat  . .  440  out  of  our  gedong. 
Ibid.  89  In  full  payment  of  the  fee  symple  of  the  gadonge 
over  the  way.  1632  R.  FITCHE  in  St.  Papers,  Col.  E.  liul. 
309  His  bottles  . .  will  be  safe  in  the  godown.  1788  Ann. 
Keg.  239  The  godowns  mostly  carried  away.  1816  '  Quiz  ' 
dnnifi  Master  iv.  83  Which  some  parsee  had  brought  from 
town,  And  lodg'd  it  safe  in  a  godown.  1861  Bp.  G.  SMITH 
Ten  Weeks  Jafan  xviii.  254  The  streets  of  Vokuhama  are 
wide  . .  containing  on  either  side  merchants'  godowns  and 
offices.  1878  J.  H.  GRAY  China  II.  xix.  69  There  are  khans 
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which  are  depots  or  godowns  for  the  goods  of  tra\cllin<* 
merchants. 

attrih.  1804  W.  TENNANT  Ind.  Recreat.  (ed.  21  1.45  The 
innumerable  items  of  godown,  and  house  rent. 

Go'd-papa:.  Used  in  childish  or  familiar 
speech  for  GODFATHEH. 

1826  Miss  MITIOMD  Village  Ser.  n.  (1863)  310  My  dear 

i    and  venerable  godpapa.  for  whom,  although  we  had  never 

met  since   the  christening,  I  entertained  the   most    lively 

affection.     1858  Athenxnm  2^  Dec.  829  Godpapa  has  a  list 

of  a  hundred  places  to  spend  his  future  summers  in. 

Go*d-pa:rent.  A  sponsor ;  a  godfather  or 
godmother. 

1865  PUSKY  Eiren.  38  The  exhortation  to  Godparent-,  in 
the  Baptismal  service.  1879  EDNA  LYALL  Won  by  Waiting 
xxxvii,  Frances  . .  and  Gaspard  were  to  be  the  god-parents 
1885  Catholic  Dut.  (ed.  3)  210/2  Those  to  be  confirmed  are 
brought  to  the  sacrament  by  their  god-parents. 

i  Go  d-pliere.  Obs.  rare-1.  [App.  f.  phert 
FERE  sb±  '  companion  * ;  but  perh.  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  i\v~ti£godfer,godfar=  GODFATHEK  i 
(see  quot.  1426).]  A  godfather. 

I(533  B-  JONSON  Tale  Tub  iv.  ii,  My  God-phere  was  a 
Rabian,  or  a  lew,  . .  They  call'd  'un  Doctor  Rasi.  Scr. 
One  Rasis  was  a  great  Arabick  Doctor.  Cle.  Hee  was 
King  Harry's  Doctor,  and  my  God-phere. 

Godroon,  mod.  var.  of  GADUOON. 

God's  acre.  [*A.G.GattuackrtD*.G#/sM*r.] 

Properly,  '  God's  seed-field  ',  in  which  the  bodies  of  the 
departed  are  '  sown '  (i  Cor.  xv.  36-44)  in  hope  of  the 
resurrection. 

A  churchyard. 

1617  MORYSON  llin.  i.  7  They  have  (as  many  Cities  iu  Ger- 
many have)  a  beautiful  place  to  bury  their  dead,  called  Gods- 
aker,  vulgarly  Gotts-aker.  1646  TR  AFP  Coinm.  Jo/in  xi.  n 
The  Greeks  call  their  Church-yards  dormitoryes,  sleeping- 
places.  The  Germans  call  them  Godsacre.  [1668  R.  STKELU 
Husbandman's  Calling  x.  (1672)  251  Remember  that  the 
heart  is  God's  acre,  a  place  prepared  for  the  Lord.]  1841 
LONGF.  God's-acre*  I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase  which 
calls  The  burial-ground  God's-acre.  1862  SALA  Accepted 
Addr.  219  That  God's  Acre  looks,  with  its  white  and  grey 
tombstones,  so  peaceful  and  so  tranquil 

Godsend  i  godsend).  [Altered  form  of  God's 
send,  sottd  in  GOJ>  sb,  16  c  ;  see  also  SOND.] 

1.  Some  desirable   thing  received   unexpectedly 
and  as  it  were  from  the  hand  of  God,  esp.  some- 
thing of  which  the  recipient  is  greatly  in  want. 

i8zo  LADY  GRANVILLE  Let.  20  Aug.  (1894)  I.  159  Even 

a  bore  was  a  godsend.     1834  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  391 

Mr.  Telford  .    has  left  me  £,  500  . .  This  is  truly  a  Godsend. 

1844  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  291  If  you  wilt  still  send  me 

some  books,  .they  will  be  a  godsend.    1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ, 

v.  vii.  §  2  (1872)  529  Any  casual  gain  or  gudsend,  is  naturally 

devoted  to  the  same  purpose.     1892  G.  S.  LAYARD  C.  Keen* 

iii.  45  Louis  Napoleon  was  little  less  than  a  godsend  to  the 

'.    journalistic  enterprise  of  those  days. 

b.  spec.  A  wreck,  dial. 

18x4  PEGGE  Suppl.  to  Grose >  God-send,  the  wreck  of  a  ship. 
Kentish  coast.  [1821  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Let.  to  Mrs.  Piozzi 
15  Mar.,  The  inhospitable  shore,  where  shipwreck  is  . .  con- 
sidered as  a  godsend.]  1829  Scorr  Pirate  viii,  It's  seldom 
sic  rich  Godsends  come  oh  our  coast. 

2.  A  welcome  event ;  a  happy  chance. 

1831  SIR  J.SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  295  The  peace  was  reckoned 
a  God-send,  both  by  the  fleet  and  army.  1845  J.  W.  CROKEK 
in  C.  Papers  30  Dec.  (1884),  Potatoe  famine  was  a  godsend 
which  enabled  him  to  open  a  long  conceived  design,  a  1859 
DE  QUINCEY  CeyloA  Wks.  XII.  27  By  a  mere  god-send, 
more  troops  happened  to  arrive  from  the  Indian  continent. 
1885  Truth  ii  June  924/1  So  far  as  the  Government  are 
concerned,  the  defeat  is  a  perfect  godsend. 

Godsep,  godsepte,  obs.  forms  of  GOSSIP  sb. 

Go*d'sgOO:d.  Obs.zw.dial.  [SeeGoi>.tf.i6  c.] 

f  1.  Property  or  possessions  belonging  to  God 
(applied  esp.  to  Church  property) ;  also,  worldly 
possessions,  food,  etc.,  viewed  as  the  good  gift  of 
God.  Obs. 

c  1400  Ploiytttetn's  T.  762  What  think  these  men  to  say 
That  thus  dispenden  goddis  good  ?  c  1460  Towneley  Afyst. 
xxvii.  284  Forto  sowpe  we  make  vs  bowne,  Now  of  oure 
fode ;  we  haue  enogh,  sir,  bj  my  crowne,  Ofgodys  goode. 
1ci$sp  Freiris  Benvik  315  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (1893)  295 
Heir  is  now  annwch  of  Godis  gud. 

f2.  Applied  to  what  is  considered  to  be  without 
human  owner,  and  therefore  open  to  be  appropriated 
by  any  one  ;  spec,  in  Cornwall  -=  GODSEND  i  b. 

1553  Rcspublica  iv.  iii.  28  (Brandl  Quellen  323)  Now  vor 
lacke  of  a  sallet,  whan  my  lyege  hath  neade,  Cham  vaine  to 
take  an  hatte  of  godsgood  on  my  heade.  1693  ROKEBY 
Diary  (1887)  28  The  cause  of  y°  Orange  Merch'1  ag1  y* 
Cornish  Wreckers  for  God's  goods,  soe  (wickedly)  called. 

3.  Barm,  yeast. 

1468-9  Brewers'  Bk.  Norwich  in  Norf.  fy  Norw.Arckaeol, 

Soc.  V.  324  Wheras  berme,  otherwise  clepid  goddis  good  . . 

hath  frely  be  goven  or  delyvered  for  brede,  whete  [etc.J, 

. .  and  noon  warned,  bicause  it  cometh  of  the  grete  grace 

of  God  [etc.].     1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  x.  (1870)  256  Vest, 

barme  or  godesgood.     1674  RAY  S.  <$-  E.  C.  Words  67  Gods 

good.  Yeast,  Barm.  Kent,  Norf.,  Suff.    1887  in  Kent.  Gloss. 

f4.  ?  Grace  after  meat.  [?  =  God  is  good.] 

1580   LYLY  Euphites  (Arb.)  230  He  that  for  euery  qualme 

wifi  take  a  Receipt,  and  can-not  make  two  meales,  vnlesse 

;    Galen  be  his  Gods  good:  shall  be  sure  to  make  the  Phisition 

rich,  and  himselfe  a  begger. 

Godship  (gfdjip).  [f.  GOD  sb.  -t-  -SHIP.]  The 
position  or  personality  of  a  god  :  esp.  as  a  jocular 
title  (/it's,  your,  etc.  godship']. 

"'553  UIJALL  Royster  D.  iv.  i.  {Arb.)  50,  I  tbinke  verily 
Neptunes  migtitie  godsliyp,  Was  angry  with  some  that  was 
m  our  shyp.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxvii.  220  It  is -.beneath 
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the  honour  of  a  . .  free  Nation,  to  begg  and  supplicate  the 
Godship  of  one  Fraile  Man.  1652-62  HEYLYN  Cosmogr. 
iv.  (1682)  s  It  seemeth  that  his  Godship  was  not  so  much 
respected  by  strangers.  1690  DRYDEN  Aiiiphitryon  1.  l, 
Mercury.  Your  name  and  mine  were  used  with  less  reverence 
than  became  our  godships.  1705  HICKERINCILL  Pneft-cr.  I. 


Juan  xiv.  Ixxv,  I  . .  beg  his  British  godship's  humble 
pardon  1829  T.  HOOK  Sank  to  Barnes  118  Their  godships 
dead  drunk  must  sleep  under  the  table.  1862  MERIVALE 
Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VII.  Iv.  4  Lucan  ..challenged  him  to 
choose  what  godship  he  would  assume  in  heaven.  1896 
E.  ARNOLD  Bk.  Good  Counsels  92,  I  am  an  ambassador  from 
his  Godship  the  Moon. 

Godsib,  -sip,  obs.  forms  of  GOSSIP  sb. 

t Go'd-sister.  Obs.  rare~l.  A  female  who 
has  the  same  god-parents  as  another. 

1406  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  50  God  suster  unto  be  said 
William  Robynson. 

t  God-so,  int.  Obs.  [?var.  of  GADSO,  after 
oaths  beginning  with  God's.] 

1604  DEKKER  Honest  Wh.  (1635)  1 3  b,  God  so,  here's 
Father  Anselmo.  1606  Sir  G.  Goosecatpe  i.  i.  in  Bullen  O. 
PI.  111.  13  God  so  Jack,  I  thinke  they  have  supt, 

Godson  (gp-dson).  Also  5  gosson.  [f.  GOD  sb. 
+  SON  :  cf.  GODFATHER.]  A  male  god-child. 

«900  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  890  jEbebtan,  se  waes  jElfredes 
cynmges  godsunu.  £900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  v.  [vii.]  (1890) 
168  pa  onfeng  he  him  &  nom  act  fulwihte  bsc-e  . .  him  to 
godsuna.  c  1050  Martyrol.  in  Cockayne  Shrine  74  He 
[St.  Mark]  was  . .  Petres  godsuim  on  fulwihte.  c  1315 
Shorthorn  69  Godfader  wedded  godsones  child  Fol  wel. 
1420 E.E.  Wi'#i(i882)4slohn  Forster  my  godsonne.  £1440 
Promp.  Para.  201/2  Godson,  or  gosson .  .filiolus.  1501  Bury 
Wills  (Camden)  83  To  s'  Nycholas  Kyng  my  godson  vj  s. 
viij  d.  and  to  eche  othyr  of  my  godsonys  xij  a.  1376  MRS. 
DELANY  Life  /}  Corr.  Ser.  n.  II.  208  He  desires  his  love  to 
you  and  blessing  to  his  godson,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (i  864) 
II.  216  Your  godson..  Was  entered  at  Eton  last  May.  1868 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  II.  ix.  426  Earl  Ralph  had 
left  a  son,  a  namesake,  probably  a  godson  of  the  great  Earl. 

tGodsookers,  -sobers.  For  other  forms 
see  GAD  sb.*>  3.  [a  comb,  of  God's ;  the  second 
element  is  unmeaning  or  corrupt ;  see  GOD  14  b.] 

1672  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  in.  ii.  (Arb.)  75 
God  sookers,  you'l  spoil  all  my  Play.  1687  MONTAGUE  & 
PRIOR  Hind,  ft  P.  Transv.  15  Godsokcrs  !  Why  no  more 
she  does  not  yet,  fear  either  Man  or  Beast.  1688  SHADWELL 
Sqr.  Alsntia  i.  Wks.  1720  IV.  15  Godsookers,  Cousin  !  I 
always  thought  they  had  been  wittiest  in  the  universities. 

Go'd-spee'd.     [See  GOD  sb.  8  and  SPEED  v.] 

1.  To  bid  (wish)  one  God-speed,  to  utter  the  words 
'  God  speed  (you) ' ;   esp.  to  express  a  wish  for 
the  success  of  one  who  is  setting  out  on  some  jour- 
ney or  enterprise. 

1526  TINDALE  2  John  10  Yf  ther  come  eny  vnto  you  and 
bringe  not  this  learninge  him  receave  not  to  nousse  :  neither 
bid  him  God  spede.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich .  1 1,  i.  iv.  32  A  brace  of 
Draymen  bid  Godspeed  him  well.  1776  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872) 
IV.  76  Every  one  seems  to  bid  us  God-speed  !  1865  LOWELL 
Polit.  Ess.  1 1888 1229  Every  humane  and  generous  heart .  .has 
wished  us  God-speed.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  300 
Fulvius.  .marching  by  inner  lines,  amidst  a  population  who 
bade  him  God-speed,  managed  to  reach  Rome  [etc.]. 

2.  In  substantival  use,  a  God-speed, a.  parting  wish 
for  one's  success. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  viii.  90  Three  hearty  cheers 
from  all  hands  followed  us, — a  God-speed  as  we  pushed  off. 
1887  R.  BUCHANAN  Heir  of  Linne  vi,  Old  Sampson  bade  the 
stranger  a  God-speed  on  his  journey. 

b.  attrib.  in  God-speed  dinner, party.  (Cl,  FAHE- 
WELL  sb.  4.) 

1867  Athenaeum  26  Oct.  539/1  Lord  Lytton  will  preside  at 
a  Godspeed  dinner  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  on 
Saturday,  next  week.  November  2.  1887  T.  A.  TROLLOPK 
What  I  retiU'inber  \ \.  vii.  127,  I  went,  and  the  God-speed 
party  was  a  very  pleasant  one. 

3.  fig.  t  a.  The  Godspeed  (of  a  thing),  the  con- 
clusion, finish.    Also,  In  the  Godspeed,  in  the  nick 
of  time.  Obs. 

1606  DAY  lie  ofGuls  iv.  G  4,  But  and  I  come  to  the  god- 
speed ont,  ile  tel  em  ont  soundly.  1668  R.  L'EsTRANGE  KM. 
Quev.  (1708)  201  A  Devil  came  in  just  in  the  God-speed,  and 
told  them  [etc.].  1740  tr.  De  Hlotihy's  Fort.  Country  Maid 
(1741)  II.  61  Had  not  the  Curate  interposed  in  the  Godspeed, 
the  Inn-keeper  had  certainly  crippled  him.  1803  MARY 
CHAKLTON  Wife  4-  Mistress  II.  248  So  the  old  housekeeper, 
she  comes  in,  in  the  God's  speed  [sic}. 

b.  At  the  back  of  God-speed '=•  at  the  back  of  be- 
yond (BEYOND  C  b). 

1858  TROLLOPE  Dr.  Thornev.  (1859)63,  If  I  don't  leave  you 
at  the  back  of  God-speed  before  long,  111  give  you  the  mare 
and  the  horse  too. 

Godspel(l,  -le,  obs.  form  of  GOSPEL. 

Go-d's-pe:nny.  [SeeGoorf.  jf ;  so  called  from 
being  originally  devoted  to  some  religious  or  chari- 
table purpose.  Cf.  Du.  godspenning,  G.  gottcs- 
pfennig,  OSw.  gndspdning;  F.  denier  a  Dieu.] 

1.  A  small  sum  paid  as  earnest-money  on  striking 
a  bargain,  esp.  on  concluding  a  purchase  or  the 
hiring  of  a  servant  (cf.  ARLES-PENNY,  EARNEST- 
PENNY).  Now  only  dial. 

lUoAyexi.  91  t>e  loue  of  herte,  bet  is  begodespenyhuer- 
miae  me  bayb  alle  be  guodes  of  be  wordle.  1490  Burgh 
Recs.  Edinb.  (1869)  59  That  the  thesaurer  of  the  towne 
. .  proffer  a  goddis  penny  and  bye  the  same  [vittaillis 
or  tymmer]  vpoun  a  competent  pryce.  1530  PALSGR. 
586/2  Holde  forthe  thy  hande,  take  an  ernest  penny  or  a 
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Goddes  penny  [F.  vug  denier  en  arres  or  vug  tlenier  a 
Dieu}.  1603  OWEN  Pttntroketh,  (1891)  190  Savinge  onehe 
in  earnest  peny  at  the  bargaine  makinge  weh  the  plaine  men 
called  a  gods  penie.  1609  SKKNU  Ktf.  Maj.,  Slat.  Gild  144 
Gif  any  man  buyes  Hering..and  hes  given  Gods  penme,  or 
silver  in  arles  (etc.).  1623  A'-  Kitting  Rec.  (1885)  III.  n.  254 
His  wife  had  formerly  hired  the  said  woman  and  given  her 
a  Codes  penny.  1662  PEPYS  Diary  23  Sept.,  In  both  which 


Whitby  Gloss.,  Godspenny,  earnest  money,  generally  half- 
a-crown  given  to  a  servant  when  hired.  1887  in  Mid. 
Yorks.  Gloss. 

fig.   l6o»  R.  T.  FiveGodlieSenn.  26  Admitting  them  his 
tenants  by  giuingthem  the  Gods  penny  or  earnest  pennie  of 
his  spirit. 
b.  A  rebate  given  on  making  a  payment. 

1885  Law  Jrnl.  Rep.  LIV.  136/1  The  fegal  effect  was  to 
be  as  if  the  whole  was  paid  down  and  a  portion  thrown  back 
as  a  God's-penny. 

t  2.  A  penny  given  in  chanty.  Obs. 

1550  CROWLEY  Epigr.,  Beggers  Wks.  (1872)  16  Go  fyll  me 
thys  quarte  pot.  full  to  the  brynke.  The  tonge  muste  haue 
bastynge,  it  wyll  the  better  wagge,  To  pull  a  Goddes  penye 
out  of  a  churles  bagge. 

•)•  3.  nonce-use.  A  broker's  commission.  Obs. 

71483  CAXTON  Dialogues  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  Olyuer  the  brocour 
wynneth  by  brocorage,  with  one  goddes  peny  [F.  a  vug 
denier  a  dieu]  twenty  pound  or  thirty. 

Godsyb(be,  godsypp,  obs.  forms  of  GOSSIP  sb. 

Godward  (gfdwaid),  adv.  and  a.     [f.  GOD  sb. 

+  -WAUD.] 

A.  adv.  In  early  use  to  Godward  (see  TOWARD). 

1.  Of  progress,  tendency,  etc. :  Towards  God ;  in 
the  direction  of  God.    t  Also  of  love,  affection, 
etc. :  Directed  towards  God. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  83  To  tille  folk  to  God-ward, 
I  holde  it  no  theft.  1:1420  LYDG.  Asseinb.  Gods  917  Louers 
of  Cryst,  confounders  of  yll,  And  all  that  to  godward  yeue 
her  good  wyll.  c  1510  MORE  Picus  Wks.  7/1  The  litle  affec- 
tion of  an  olde  man  or  an  olde  woman  to  goclwanle  [etc.]. 
a  1591  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  489  Christ  is  the  sole  com- 
mander, To  lead  to  God-ward.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
Ixxix.  8  2  Their  colde  affection  to  Godward  made  their 
presents  to  bee  little  woorth.  a  1711  KEN  Sion  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  IV.  410  My  soul . .  Godward  springs  for  God  alone. 
1842  MRS.  BROWNING  Grk.  Chr.Poets  Poems  1890  V.  153  As 
if,  being  in  the  world,  their  tendency  was  Godward.  1884 
Congregational  Year  Bk,  82  Anticipations  of  a  nature 
struggling  Godward. 

2.  In  relation  to  God ;  with  respect  or  reference 
to  God. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  71  She,  which  was  all  honeste  To 
godward . .  At  night  vnto  the  temple  wente.  c  1440  Jacob's 
Well  (E.  E.T.S.)  168  A-forn  alle  obere  sorwys,  bi  sorwe 
muste  be  al  opyn  to  god-ward.  1531  TINDALE  Ejcp.  i  John 
^537)  3  I^ut  to  Godwarde  is  ther  no  satisfaction  saue  fayth 
in  Christes  bloude.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Coinm.  Titus  ii.  12 
They  hope  they  may  haue  as  good  hearts  as  the  best  to 
god-ward.  1676  ALLEN  Address  Nonconf.  91  So  far  as  there 
is  any  ground  to  hope  well  of  them  in  reference  to  their  state 
Godward.  1718  SWIFT  Let.  to  Pope  26  July,  Wks.  1841  II. 
617  You  are  the  most  temperate  man  Godward,  and  the  most 
intemperate  yourselfward  of  most  I  have  known.  1824 SCOTT 
Rcdgauntlt't  Let.  xi,  His  was  a  sudden  call, . .  no  time  to 
set  his  house  in  order :  weel  prepared  Godward,  no  doubt, 
which  is  the  root  of  the  matter.  1868  GLADSTONE  Juv. 
Mundi  ix.  (1869)  376  All  other  functions  of  our  nature,  out- 
side the  domain  of  the  life  to  god-ward. 

B.  adj.  Tending  or  directed  towards  God. 

1861   Westm.   Rev.  Apr.  533  Had  he  [Cromwell]  been 


GOETHITE. 

I.  iv.  38  Halfe  a  dozen  of  phesants,  a  dozen  or  two  of  godwits. 
1612  Nmuorth  Housch.  Bks.  (Surtees)  35  A  godwike  and  a 
redshanke,  \\yt.  1620  SHKLTON(?K/-r.  IV.  viii.  56  A  God-wit 
of  M  ilan,  or  a  Pheasant  of  Rome,  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Horace, 
I'raisss  Country  Lift!  53  Th'  Ionian  God-wit,  nor  the  Ginny 
hen  Could  not  goe  downe  my  belly  then  More  sweet  than 
Olives.  1678  RAV  Wilhtghbys  Ornith.  291  The  Godwit, 
called  in  some  places  the  Yarwhelp,  or  Yarwip,  in  others, 
the  Stone-Plover,  n  1682  SIK  T.  BROWSE  Nor/.  Birds  Wks. 
1835  IV.  319  Godwyts  . .  accounted  the  daintiest  dish  in 
England  ;  and,  I  think,  for  the  bigness,  of  the  biggest  price. 
1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  II.  353  The  red  godwit  is  superior 
in  size  to  the  common  kind.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia  xi. 
129  The  whistle  of  the  godwit  and  curlew,  came  ringing  up 
the  windings  of  the  glen.  1863  BAKING-GOULD  Iceland  412 
The  black  tailed  godwit  arrives  the  last  week  in  April. 

Qodzyb(be,  obs.  form  of  GOSSIP  sb. 

Goe,  var.  GEO,  gully,  creek ;  obs.  f.  Go  v. 

Goed,  Goef,  obs.  forms  of  GOOD,  GOAF  1. 

Goel,  var.  of  GOLE  a.,  Obs. 

Goen,  obs.  form  of  gone  :  see  Go  v. 

Goer  (go»'3j).     [f.  Go  v.  +  -ER  '.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  goes  (see  the  vb.). 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  ix.  104  A  gedelynge,  a  goer  to 
tauernes !  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  11.  i.  (Skeat)  1.  63  The 
envyous  people,  whiche  alway  ben  redy,  both  ryder  and  goer, 
to  scorne  and  to  jape  this  leude  book.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  Mutt.  i.  20,  21  The  Angel  brought  the  message 
beyng  as  a  goer  betwene  God  and  her.  1577-87  HARRISON 
England  n.  x.  (1877)  i.  217  They  mooue  tne  harts  of  the 
goers  by  such  places  where  they  He,  to  yerne  at  their  miserie. 
a  1639  WOTTON  Parallel  Reliq.  W.  (1651 1  16  The  Earl . .  was 
so  far  from  being  a  good  dancer,  that  he  was  no  gracefull 
goer.  1734  SWIFT  Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  725  The  intervening 
officious  impertinence  of  those  goers  between  us.  1862 
LATHAM  Channel  Isl.  in.  xiv.  (ed.  2)  329  He  was  named 
Rolf  Ganger ;  Le.  Rolf  the  Goer  on  foot,  or  Rolf  Walker, 
t  b.  with  adverbs,  about,  back,  belween,  by,  etc. 

1546  in  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  182  The  procurars 
therof  and  goars  about  theryn  to  be  punysshed.  1548 
UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  28  b,  I  haue  doen  the  office 
of  a  goer  before.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  l.  ii.  48  Goers 
backward.  1606 — Tr.QC.  in.  ii.  208 Goers  betweene.  1611 
—  Cymb.  i.  i.  169,  The  goer  backe.  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL. 
Little  f'r.  Lawyer  ll.  iti,  These  two  long  houres  I  have 


.._    speak 

Lord's  Table '  refer  to  his  man-ward  ministrations.  1883 
H.  DRUMMOND  Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  W.  (ed.  8)  117  Every 
Godward  aspiration  of  the  soul. 

Godwards  (gp-dwajdz),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  :  see 
-WARDS.]  =  GODWABD  adv.  (Orig.  to  Godwards : 
see  TOWARDS.) 

c  1560  R.  MORICE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  25  Manifest 
blasphemy  to  Godwards.  11645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II. 
xi.  22  What  the  Eye  of  a  Bat  is  to  the  Sun,  the  same  is  all 
human  understanding  to  Godwards.  1758  S.  HAYWARD 
Serin,  i  But  they  never  enquire  into  their  state  God-wards. 
1839  BAILEY  Festus  (1848)  25/1  Any  heart,  turned  Godwards, 
feels  more  joy  In  one  short  hour  of  prayer  [etc.].  1850 
ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  III.  ii.  (1872)  zo  When  we  speak  of 
the  Church  we  generally  mean  a  society  to  aid  men  in  their 
progress  God-wards. 

Godwit  (gfdwit).  Also  6  godwitte,  -wipe, 
7  -witt,  -wike,  gotwit,  8-9  goodwit,  9  godwyn. 
[Origin  obscure.]  A  marsh-bird  (genus  Limosa) 
resembling  a  curlew,  but  having  the  bill  slightly 
curved  upwards.  The  black-tailed  godwit  (L. 
ingocephala  or  melanura)  and  the  bar-tailed  godwit 
(L.  lapponica  or  rufd)  are  British  species ;  others 
are  natives  of  northern  Europe  and  America. 
Formerly  in  great  repute,  when  fattened,  for  the 
table. 

In  i6-i7th  c.  often  used  to  render  L.  aitagcit,  Sp.  fran- 
colin. 

[1544  TURNER  Avitait  Prxcip.  ffist.Cjb,  Erasmus,  .atta- 
genam  auem  palustrem  facit  &  uarijs  maculis  distinctam, 
quod  si  satis  exploratum  mihi  esset  Anglorum  godwittam 
sive  fedoam  attagenam  esse  . .  auderem  adfirmare.]  _  1552 
ELYOT  Diet..  Attagen  and  Attagena,  a  byrde,  which  is 
found  in  Ionia.. Thei  are  deceiued  that  take  him  for  a  wood- 
cocke,  it  is  most  lyke  a  byrde  called  amonge  vs  a  godwitte. 
'579  J-  JONES  Preserv.  Bodie  4-  Sotile  \.  xiv.  26  Dottrel, 
Snipe,  Godwipe,  Dicken  [etc.].  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet., 
Frcmcolin,  a  godwit,  Attagtn.  1609  B.  JOSSON  SU.  Worn. 


trotted  here,  and  curiously  Survei'd  all  goers  by.  1668  R. 
L'EsTRANGE  Vis.  Oucv.  ("7°8)  io3  Some  such  Reverend 
Goer-between,  that  s  a  Well-wilier  to  the  Mathematicks. 


.JI774  GOLDSM.  tr.  Scarrmfs  Com.  Romance  (1775)  II.  6 
All  the  neighbours  and  goers-by  came  into  the  inn.  1800 
BENTHAM  Wks.  (1838-43)  X.  356  Comers-in  by  birth ;  . . 
goers-out  by  death. 

c.  Of  ahorse,  rider,  coach,  clock,  etc. ;  preceded 
by  some  adjective,  indicating  the  manner  or  speed 
of  going.  Also  simply,  one  that  goes  fast. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Apol.  (Arb.)  19  Hee  sayde,  they  [horsemen] 
were,  .speedy  goers,  and  strong  abiders.  1613  BEAUM.  &  FL. 
Cupid's  Rev.  n.  vi,  Is  the  rough  French  horse  brought  to  the 
dore?  They  say  he  is  a  high  goer;  I  shall  soone  try  his 
mettall.  1697  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3281/4  Stolen  or  strayed  . . 
a  light  grey  Nag . .  about  8  years  old,  a  very  good  Goer.  1710 
Ibid.  No.  4689/4  She  is  hard  mouthed  but  a  very  pleasant 
Goer.  1830  H.  ANGELO  Retain.  I.  205  Hence  all  his  clocks 
were  'good  goers'.  1835  SIR  G.  STEPHEN  Adv.  Search 
Horse  i.  (1841)  6  A  charming  goer :  so  docile  that  a  lady 
might  drive  him  with  a  pack-thread.  1843  HALIBURTON 
Attachi  I.  ii.  41  '  He  looks  . .  as  if  he'd  trot  a  considerable 
good  stick..  I  guess  be  is  a  goer.'  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  i.  iv.  The  Tally-ho  was  a  tip-top  goer,  ten  miles  an 
hour  including  stoppages.  1859  F.  E.  PACET  Curate  of 
Cumberworth  81  My  watch  is  a  perfect  goer.  1883  E. 
PENNELL-ELMHIRST  Cream  Leicestersh.  48  Several  of  the 
best  and  hardest  goers  of  the  hunt  got  off  badly.  1886 
Century  Mag.  Jan.  371/2  A  dog  with  a  broad,  bull-dog  chest 
is  never  a  good  goer. 

2.  Phr.  Goers  and  comers  (more  usually  comers  and 
goers') :  travellers  or  guests  arriving  and  departing. 

e  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxvii.  277  And  so  thei  eten  every 
day  in  his  Court,  mo  than  30000  persones,  with  outen  goeres 
and  comeres.  1516  [see  COMER  ij.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind. 
xviii.  (1655)  136  Which  never  shut  gate  against  any  goer  or 
comer.  1694  ECHARD  Plautus  173,  I  shall  have  a  fine  time 
on't,  if  I  must  be  bound  to  draw  water  for  all  coiners  and 
goers.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  17  June  5/3  All  the  comers  and 
goers  appear  to  be  fairly  well  pleased. 

f3.  Afoot.  Obs.~l 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xin.  329  His  fair  goers  graced  With 
fitted  shoes. 

Goethian  (go'tian),  a.  and  si.  Also  Goethean. 
[f.  the  name  of  the  German  poet  Johann  Wolfgang 
von  Goethe  (1749-1833)  +  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
Goethe,  his  writings,  opinions,  etc. 

1840  MILL  Diss.  ff  Disc.  (1875)  I.  428  Such  views  are.  .the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Goethian  period.  1856  Mem.  F. 
Perthes  I.  ix.  133,  1  find  in  these  letters  the  Goethean 
paganism.  1884  J.  R.  SEELEY  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  496 
What  may  be  the  value  of  this  fundamental  Goethian 
maxim  I  do  not  inquire. 

B.  sb.  An  admirer  or  follower  of  Goethe. 

1850  MARG.  FULLER  Life  without  *  L.  mithin  (1860)  51, 
I  am  inclined,  .to  look  upon  myself  for  thinking  them,  with 
as  much  contempt  as  Mr.  Carlyle  or  Mrs.  Austin  . .  might 
do,  to  say  nothing  of  the  German  Goetheans. 

Hence  Goe-thianism.  the  opinions  or  views  of 
Goethe  or  his  followers. 

1880  VERN.  LEE  Belcan  ix.  233  You  believe  in  Art  for 
Art's  own  sake— Goethianism — that  sort  of  thing,  I  know. 

Goetllite,  gbthite  (go-tail).  Min.  [Named 
after  the  poet  Goethe  (.Gothe)  by  Lenz  in  1806  :  see 
-ITE.]  A  hydrous  oxide  of  iron,  of  reddish  or  dark- 
brown  colour,  occurring  in  orthorhombic  crystals, 
also  massive. 


GOETIAN. 

1823  BROOKF.  Crystallt>gr,  468  Gothite.  1837  ALLAN 
Phillip's  Min.  221  (Joethite.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vestw.  x.  282 
Gfithite — Hydrous  Oxide  of  Iron — is  mentioned  in  ejected 
blocks  and  dykes.  1878  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cottas  Rocks  Class. 
58  Giithite  or  stilpnosiderite  is  a  mineral  very  closely  allied 
to  limonite. 

t  Goetiau.  Obs.—  1  In  6  erron.  geocian.  [f. 
GOETY  +  -AN.]  One  who  practises  '  goety  *. 

1569  I.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Artes  57  b,  It  is  no 
maruaile  if  the  Geocians  [L.  goetici]  ..  doo  binde  sprites 
with  the  inuocation  of  the  name  of  God. 

Goetic  (gflje'tik),  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 
Also  7  goetick(e,  -ique,  (Sivvw/.  geotick).  [ad. 
Gr.  yorjTtfcus  pertaining  to  witchcraft  (i)  yorrnKTj 
paytia,  pai'Tita  ^  yoijrtia  GOETY)  through  med.L. 
^elicits  or  Y.gottique.'\ 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  '  goety '. 

1610  HKALEY  St.  Ang.  Citie  of  God  (1620)  353  Those  that 
go  about  any  such  mischiefe  with  magical  enchantments  . . 
think  they  can  hurt  others,  and  that  others  by  art  Goetique 
may  hurt  them.  1635  HEYWOOD  Hierarch.  vii.  Comm.  471 
This  Goeticke  and  Necromanticke  Majtcke.  1834  LYTTON 
Pompeii  n.  viii,  The  theurgic,  or  benevolent  magic — the 
goetic,  or  dark  and  evil  necromancy — were  alike  in  preemi- 
nent repute. 

"B.sb.  1.  One  who  practises' goety';  amagician, 

wizard,  sorcerer. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  xxvi,  This  is  the  reason  why  these 
Goeticks  onely  make  use  of  evill  spirits, 

2.   =  GOETY. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  \\,Geotick,  .a  sort  of  Magick,  performed 
by  the  Assistance  of  a  Daemon,  the  same  as  Geomancy. 

t  Go 6' tic al,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  erron.  geoticall. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  =  GOETIC  a. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Artes  62  b,  By 
Geoticall  inchauntmentes,  and  praiers  and  deceites  of  the 
Deuill.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  no  Whether  their  dis- 
tinguishing betwixt  Magick  Theurgicall  and  Goeticall. 

Goety  (g^'fti).  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Also  7goetie, 
(6  erron.  geocie,  8  geoty).  [ad.  Gr.  yorjrfia  (f. 
yorjT-  tyoTjs  sorcerer,  wizard,  app.f.  700*0'  to  wail,  cry, 
cf.  quot.  1610),  through  med.L.  goetia  or  F.  gottie.] 
Witchcraft  or  magic  performed  by  the  invocation 
and  employment  of  evil  spirits  ;  necromancy. 

The  erroneous  forms  geocie,  geoticke,  etc.  in  this  word  and 
Its  cognates  either  proceeded  from  or  suggested  a  mistaken 
etymological  association  with  GEO-. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Artes  57  b,  The  partes 
of  ceremoniall  Magicke  be  Geocie,  and  Theurgie.  1610 
HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  (1620)  353  Goety  worketh 
vpon  the  dead  by  inuocation,  so  called  of  the  noyse  that  the 
practisers  hereof  make  about  graues.  1681  HALLYWELL 
Me?aiitpr0n,\\\.5i  Porphyry  and  some  others  did  distinguish 
these  two  sorts  [of  Magic],  so  as  to  condemn  indeed  the 
grosser,  which  they  called  Magic,  or  Goety.  1730-6  BAILEY 
(folio),  Geoty,  geotick  magick.  17^1  BP.  LAVINGTON  Enthns. 
Methodists  <y  Papists  (1754)  n.  iii.  190  In  the  Academy  of 
SaJamanca  they  taught  both  Theurgy  and  Goety  in  the 
Publick  Schools.  1855  E.  SMEDLEY  Occult  Set.  257  All  that 
is  properly  called  'goety'  or  the  'black  magic'  of  the 
middle  ages. 

t  Gofe.  Sf.  Obs.  Also  5-6  goyf(f,  5-6  goif, 
gof,  gouchf,  gowcht,  gowff,  gowife.  PI.  6  govis. 
[Of  obscure  origin ;  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  ori- 
ginal form  the  diverse  spellings  can  represent.] 
sing,  and  pi.  The  pillory. 

1489  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  417  The  said  William 
salt  offer  and  present  his  crag  to  the  goyfs.  .thar  to  stand  at 
the  will  of  the  said  Thomas.  1498  Burgh  Rec.  Edin.  (1869) 
I.  73  To  be  set  on  the  goif,  and  thair  haldin  thrie  dayis. 
1520  Ibid.  201  The  mercat  for  the  selling  of  aitis  and  hors 
corne  be  halden  at  the  govis  aboue  the  Tolbuith  stair.  1530 
Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  129  To  cause,  big,  and  mak 
an  goif  againe  on  the  towne  sid.  1538  Aberd.  Reg.  XV. 
141  (Jam.)  His  crag  &  hands  to  stand  in  the  gofe.  1594 
Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1848)  II.  93  Hir  craig  to  be  put  in 
the  govis.  1608  Stirling  Kirk  Sess.  Reg.  in  Maitland 
Misc.  (1833)  I.  450  They  salbe  brankit  thrugh  the  toun,  put 
in  the  govis,  and  banesit  the  toun. 
b.  Comb. t  zs  gofe- stair,  -stocks. 

1538  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  155  Thai  ordane  the 
said  Besse  . .  to  stand  in  the  Gowistair.  1558  Ibid.  309 
Thair  feit  to  be  fetterit  . .  in  the  goif  stoikis  xxiiij  houris, 

Hence  t<*of«  ^-» to  Put  "*  l^e  pillory;  only  in 
fG-o'vinjf  vbl.  sb. 

1498  Bnrgk  Rec.  Edin.  (1869)  I.  73  The  caus  of  his  goving. 

Gofe,  var.  of  GOAF  J ;  obs.  form  of  GOVE. 

Gofer  (gowfaj).  dial.  Forms;  8-9  gofer,  9 
gopher,  gaufer,  gaufre.  [a.  F.  gaufre  (earlier 
also  goffre,  gof  re)  honeycomb,  thin  cake;  ultimately 
of  LG.  origin:  see  WAFER  and  WAFFLE.]  A  thin 
batter-cake  on  which  a  honeycomb  pattern  is 
stamped  by  the  iron  plates  (see  b)  between  which 
it  is  baked. 

1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Honsekpr.  (1778)  165  To  make 
Gofers.  Beat  three  eggs  well,  with  three  spoonfuls  of  flour, 
and  a  little  salt.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Gofer,  a  species  of 
tea-cake  of  an  oblong  form,  made  of  flour,  milk,  eggs,  and 
currants,  baked  on  an  iron  made  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
called  a  gofertng  iron,  and  divided  into  square  compart- 
ments. Line.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Gaufers,  tea-cakes  of  the 
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1877  flotdernessGloss.fGaHfrc-irotJs,  a  bivalved  iron  mould 
with  long  handles,  in  which  gaufres  are  baked  on  the  fire. 
1769  MRS.  RAPFALD  Eng.  Htntukpr.  (1778)  165  Make  your 
"gofer  tongs  hot,  rub  them  with  fresh  butter,  fill  the  bottom 
part  of  your  tongs,  and  clap  the  top  upon,  then  turn  them, 
and  when  a  fine  brown  on  both  sides,  put  them  in  a  dish. 

Gofer,  var.  of  GOFFER. 

tGpff1.  Obs.  rare.  [?  Abbreviation  Qi*gofftr, 
godfdr  =  GODFATHER.  Cf.  GOM.]  a.  A  godfather. 
b.  =  GAFFER  i  and  2. 

1483  Cath.  AngL  161/2  A  Goffe,  a  godefader.  1532  MORK 
Confitt.  Tindale  Wks.  711/1  A  very  cold  conseelt  of  my  goffe 
that  he  found.  1577  Misogomts  n.  iii.  (Brandl  Quellen  443), 
Cha  bene  sadlinRe  my  gofe  cuccolds  cowe.  1683  Yorksh. 
Dial.  33  See  if  Guff  Hyldroth  be  gaen  hand.  Ibid.  49  God 
ya  god  moarne,  Goff. 


. .  I  do  not  know  the  American  name  for  this  vanish-into- 
nothing  sort  of  pastry. 

b.  Comb. :  gofer-irons,  -tongs,  also  gofering- 
iron  (see  quots.  1847-78  and  1876  above)  :  the 
implement  in  which  '  gofers '  are  baked. 


(g?f).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  9  guff.  [App. 
a.  F.  goffe  awkward,  stupid,  ad.  It.  gpffo  (Sp.  gofo}t 
of  uncertain  origin.]  (See  quots.) 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  156/37  A  Goffe,  foole,  tnorio,  bardus. 
1678  Pol.  Ballads  (1860)  I.  205  He  calls  the  bishop  Grey- 
beard GofT,  And  makes  his  power  a  mere  scoff.  IT^GKOSR 
Prov.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Goff^  a  foolish  clown.  North.  1801  R. 
ANDERSON  Cnntbld.  Bait.  18  My  mudder  caws  me  peer  dey  I'd 
guff.  1818  HOGG  Bronmie  of  Bodsbeck)  etc.  II.  186  Weel  I 
wat  ye'll  never  get  the  like  o'  her,  great  muckle  hallanshaker- 
like  guff.  1869  Lomdale  Gloss.,  Goff>  a  foolish  clown,  a  silly 
fellow,  an  oaf.  1878  Cnmbld.  Gloss.t  Goff>  Guff,  a  fool. 

Qoff,  obs.  form  of  GOAF  l  ;  var.  of  GOLF. 

Goff  an,  goffen.  Min.   =  COFFIN^,  na. 

1880  IV.  Cornw.  Gloss.,  Goffans^  Coffans,  old  surface  ex- 
cavations  in  a  mine.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Goffan 
or  Goffen  (Corn.),  a  long  narrow  surface-working. 

Goffer  (gp'fw),  s&'  [ad.  F.  gaufre  :  seethe  vb. 
In  sense  i  the  raod.Fr.  term  is  gaufrier.~\ 

1.  A  goffer  ing-tool. 

1865  Daily  Tel.  27  Sep^t.,  The  thumb  and  finger  get  sore 
and  blistered  from  working  the  goffers. 

2.  '  An  ornamental  plaiting  used  for  the  frills  and 
borders  of  women's  caps,  etc/  (Ogilvie). 

Goffer  (go-fa,  gJtt-faO.  gauffer  (g§-fe.i),  v. 

Also  gopher,  gofer,  gauf(fjre,  (8  Sc.  gowpher). 
[ad.  F.  gaufrer  to  stamp  or  impress  figures  on 
cloth,  paper,  etc.  with  tools  on  which  the  required 
pattern  is  cut,  f.  gaufre  honeycomb  (see  GOFER). 
The  usual  sense  of  the  English  word  is  in  French 
expressed  by  gauffrer  a  la  paille,}  trans.  To 
make  wavy  by  means  of  heated  goffering-irons  ; 
to  flute  or  crimp  (the  edge  of  lace,  a  frill,  or 
trimming  of  any  kind). 

1706  [see  GOFFERED  ///.  a.].  1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inker. 
xxi.  (D.),  I'll  have  to  get  it  [my  ruff]  all  goffered  over  again. 
186.  B.  P.  BRENT  in  Tegetmeier  Pigeons  xxiii,  (1868)  178 
A  small  conical  hollow,  which  gives  the  plumage  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  goffered  or  raised  by  a  fine  pair  of 
curling  tongs.  1879  MRS  A.  E.  JAMES  Ind.  Honseh.  Man- 
agem.  15  Flounces  and  frills  a  dhobie  [  =  washerman]  will 
get  up  and  gauffre  beautifully.  1895  CROCKETT  *  Men  of 
Moss  Hags  '  233  Her  cap  .  .  was  fairly  and  daintily  goffered 
at  the  edges. 

fig-  X85<5  AIRD  Poet.  Wks.  230  No  plaited  folds  of  favour, 
crimped  and  goffered  by  ceremony. 

Hence  Go  fferer  (cf.  F.  gaufreur}. 

1885  Instr.  to  Census  Clerks  75  Milliner,  etc..  .Cofferer  or 
Gopherer. 

Goffered  (gp'faid),  ///.  a.  Also  8  Sc.  gow- 
phered,  9  gauffered,  [f.  GOFFER  v.  +  -ED  *.] 

1.  Of  frills,  etc.  :  Fluted,  crimped. 

[1578  fnv.  R.  Honseh.  (1815)  223  A  lows  gowne  of  quheite 
satene  gowfre  t  =  F.  satin  gait/re"]  crispit  alower  with  thre 
small  cordonis  of  gold  togidder.]  1706  J.  Watson's  Collect. 
Poems  i.  29  Ev'n  his  whole  shirt  his  skin  doth  hide.  Gow- 
pherd,  Gratnizied,  Cloaks  rare  pointed,  Embroider'd,  lac'd 
[etc.].  1860  B.  P.  BRENT  Pigeon  Bk.  54  Having  the  peculiar 
curled,  or  as  if  it  were  goffered  plumage.  1880  Casselfs 
Mag.  June  441  The  petticoats  worn  with  short  dresses 
should  have  a  ruche,  or  frill,  or  goffered  border  .  .  showing 
beneath  the  dress.  1885  Instr.  to  Census  Clerks  73  Goffered 
Rouche  Manufacturer.  1888  Daily  NCJVS  26  Dec.  2/1 
A  little  gophered  mob  cap  with  strings  tied  under  the  chin. 

2.  Bookbinding  and  Printing.  Embossed  or  im- 
pressed with  ornamental  figures,  esp.  goffered  edges. 
(Also  in  Fr.  form  gaufrL} 

1866  Bookseller's  Catal.,  Sternhold's  Psalms,  1649  ..  in 
contemporary  embroidered  binding,  .gauffered  edges.    1879 
Print.    Trades  Jrnl.  xxvi.  13  The  tops  of  each  card  are 
shaped  and  goffered.    1894  BRASSINGTON  Bookbinding  xii. 
166  Henry  VIII  of  England  had  many  of  his  books  adorned 
with  gilt  and  gauffered  edges.     [1895  ZAEHNSDORF  Short 
Hist.  Bookbinding  24  Gau/re  Edges,  impressions  made  with 
the  tools  of  the  finishers  on  the  gilt  edges  of  a  book.] 

3.  Ent.  Of  the  elytra  of  certain  beetles:  Having 
very  prominent  longitudinal  lines  or  carinse,  which 
in  many  cases  diverge  from  the  base  and  converge 
towards  the  tip  (Cent.  Diet.). 

Goffering  (gp'ferirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GOFFER  v.  + 
-ING  i,]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GOFFER  ;  also,  the 
result  of  this  ;  goffered  lace,  frills,  etc. 

1848  WEBSTER,  Gauffering,  a  mode  of  plaiting  or  fluting 
frills,  etc.  1885  FAIRHOLT  Costume  Gloss.,  Goffering,  an 
ornamental  pleating,  used  for  the  frills  and  borders  of 
women's  caps,  etc.  1889  Century  Diet.,  Goffering-,  flutes, 
plaits,  or  crimps  collectively.  1894  BRASSINGTON  Book* 
binding  x\\.  166  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury .  .  much  pains  bestowed  upon  gilding,  tooling  or  gauf- 
fering, and  painting  of  the  edges  of  books. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  goffering-frame^  hand, 
machine  >  process^  work\  goffering-iron,  -tongs, 


GOGAB. 

an  iron  tool  used  for  goffering  lace,  frills,  etc. ; 
goffering-press,  a  press  for  crimping  the  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers. 

1893  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  *GoJfft-rin-fra»tet  a  frame  made 
for  holding  a  series  of  sticks  or  canes  between  which  a  frill 
is  worked  tn  and  out  in  waving  form.  The  whole  is  clamped 
by  a  screw.  1885  Instr.  to  Census  Clerks  70  Lace  Finishing 
. .^Gophering Hand.  1863 M us.  WKwQxHouseh.AIanagew. 
1013  *Gauffering-tongs  or  irons  must  be  placed  in  a  clear 
fire  for  a  minute.  1801  Morning  Post  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls. 
(1802)  V.  180  The  skin  might  be  found  useful  in  mending  the 
instep  of  a  Hessian  boot,  or  a  *goffreeing  machine.  1851 
MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  335  Crimping  and  goffering- 
machines.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Gauffering~pres$. 
"857  J.  G.  WILKINSON  Egyptians  in  Time  Pharaohs  41  The 
waving  lines  purposely  impressed  upon  it  [linen]  by  the 
*goeffreying  [sic]  process.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  *Gofering- 
ivork,  a  sort  of  crimping  performed  on  frills,  caps,  etc. 
[Gofysshe,  see  List  of  Spurious  Words^ 
tGog1.  Obs.  A  corrupt  form  of  GOD  em- 
ployed in  oaths.  (See  GOD  sb.  13,  14.) 

1.  By  Gog,  Gog  of  heaven •,  Gog  give,  etc. 

13. .  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  390  '  Bi  gog ',  quoth  be  grene  kny}t. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  ii.  172  Gog  of  heuen,  take  it  to  good. 
a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  iv.  viii.  (Arb.)  78  Slee  else  whom 
she  will,  by  gog  she  shall  not  slee  mee. 

2.  Possessive  combs.,  as  (by)  Gogs  arms,  blood, 
body,  etc.  (cf.  GOD  sb.  14). 

a  '553  UDALL  Royster  D.  i.  iii.  (Arb.)  27  *Gogs  armes 
knaue,  art  thou  madde?  1575  Gatnm.  Gnrton  v.  ii,  By 
*gogs  blest  . .  I  know  the  blowes  he  bare  away.  1560  Nice 
Wanton  Bja,  Bi  *gogs  bloud,  I  wene  god  &  the  deuyl 
be  agenst  me.  1519  Interl.  Four  Elem.  (Percy  Soc.)  18 
By  *goggys  body  1  tell  you  trew  !  1573  Gamm.  Gnrton 
iv.  ii,  By  *gogs  bones  . .  he  shal  sure  (etc.].  1595  PEELE 
Old  Wives'  T.  Wks.  (1829)  I.  239  By  gogs-bones,  thou 
art  a  flouting  knave.  i6oa  Content,  Liberality  %  Prodi- 
gality i.  iv.  in  Hazl.  DodsleyVlll.  338  By  *Gog's  bores, 
these  old  stumps  are  stark  tired.  1619  FLETCHER  M. 
Thomas  HI.  i,  Gogs  bores,  I  am  well.  1575  Gamm.  Gnr- 
ton ii.  ii,  *Gogs  bread,  that  will  I  doo.  Ibid.  i.  v,  *Gogs 
crosse  Gammer  if  ye  will  laugh  looke  in  but  at  the  doore. 
Ibid.  i.  iv,  *Gogs  deth  how  shall  my  breches  be  sewid. 
1569  T.  PRESTON  Cambyses  B  j,  *Gogs  flesh  and  his  wounds 
these  warres  reioyce  my  hart.  1567  Trial  Treas.  B  ij  b,  By 
*gogs  precious  harte,  euen  so  doe  I.  1575  Gamm.  Gurton 
i.  v,  Gogs  harte,  help  and  come  vp.  Ibid.  n.  i,  Well  done 
be  *Gogs  malt.  1x553  UDALL  Royster  D.  iv.  vii.  (Arb.)  72 
By  *gogs  deare  mother,  I  woulde  not  leaue  one  stone  vpon 
an  other.  1519  Interl.  Four  Elcm.  (Percy  Soc.)  42  *Gogges 
naylys,  I  have  payed  som  of  them,  1  tro.  1568  Like  will 
to  Like  C  ij  b,  By  *gogs  nowns  chad  thought  iche  had  been 
in  my  bed.  16x6  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  i.  i,  To  sweare  by 
Gogs-nownes.  1519  Interl.  Four  Elem.  (Percy  Soc.)  24 
*Gogges  Passyon  !  sayd  ye  not  thus.  1575  Gantm.  Gnrton 
i.  iii,  Gogs  Sacrament,  I  would  she  had  lost  tharte  out  of 
her  bellie.  1569  T.  PRESTON  Camhyses  B  3  *Gogs  sides 
Maister  Ruf  are  ye  so  crusty?  1519  Interl.  Four  Elem. 
(Percy  Soc.)  38  Why,  *Goggis  soule  !  wyll  ye.  .Breke  poynt- 
ment.  1567  Trial  Treas.  E  ij,  *Gogs  woundes  these  panges 
encrease  euer  more.  1602  How  to  choose  Good  Wife  D  3  b, 
He  that  with  greatest  grace  can  sweare  *gogs  zounds  . . 
Hee's  a  braue  man. 

tGog*.  Obs.  Also  7  gogge.  [App.  formed  by 
substitution  of  on  gvg  for  earlier  AGOG  (q.v.),  gog 
being  subsequently  employed  as  an  independent  sb.] 
To  set  on  gog^  to  stir  up,  excite,  make  eager ;  also 
to  set  (put)  in  such  a  gog  for  (or  of).  To  be  upon 
the  gog  of,  to  be  eager  for. 

1573  TWYNE  &neid  x,  What  wroth  what  feare  Sets  these 
or  those  on  gog  not  suffring  rest  to  sheild  nor  speare.  1575 
[see  AGOG].  1587  HUGHES  Misfort.  Arthur  in.  i.  (1828)  47 
The  selfsame  cause  which  first  Set  them  on  gog,  even  for- 
tunes favours  quail'd.  x6oa  BRETON  Wonders  worth  hear- 
ing iGrosart)  11/2,  I  set  her  in  such  a  gogge  for  a  husband 
. .  that  [etc.],  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  Fu  Wit  without  M.  in.  i, 
You  have  put  me  into  such  a  gogge  of  going  I  would  not 
stay  for  all  the  world.  1678  LACY  Old  Troop  \\.  (1608)  ii 
You  have  put  me  in  such  a  gog  of  marriage,  that  it  will  not 
out  of  my  head,  1673  O.  WALKER  Educ.  (1677)  43  When 
all  Europe  was  upon  trie  gog  of  fighting. 

Gog3  (gpg).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  gogg.  [Of 
obscure  origin ;  possibly  f.  the  onomatopoeic  *gog 
to  shake  (see  GOGGLE  sb.  5  and  v.1) ;  for  the  sense 
cf.  QUAGMIRE.]  A  bog,  swamp. 

1583  [see  b].  x6«5  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  n.  ui.  (1635) 
46  Waters,  .bursting  out  of  secret,  .concauities,  doe  produce 
infinite  Fennes,  Gogges,  Lakes,  and  Marches.  a  1691 
AUBREV  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts  (1847)  25  1°  Minety  Common  in 
Bradon  forest . .  is  a  bogjgy  place  called  the  Gogges,  where 
is  a  spring  or  springs,  rising  up  out  of  fuller's  earth.  1847- 
78  HALLIWELL,  Gog,  a  bog.  Oxon.  1854  Miss  BAKEP 
Northamptonsh.  Gloss. ,  Gog,  a  bog.  'The  land's  full  of 
goes  ',  or  '  all  of  a  gog '. 

b.  Comb.,  as  gog-mire,  a  quagmire. 

1583  FULKE  Defence  L  §  47.  61  Though  it  be  tedious  for  vs 
to  rake  in  such  a  gogmyre  of  your  forgeries,  and  false 
accusations,  yet  [etc.].  i86a  Aubrey's  Topogr.  Collect.  271 
notft '  I  be  all  in  a  gogg-mire '  is  a  North  Wilts  phrase  for 
being  in  what  appears  an  inextricable  difficulty. 

Hence  Go'grgy  a.,  dial.,  boggy. 

1854  Miss  BAKER  Northamptonsh.  Gloss. ,  Goggy,  boggy, 
soppy  ;  as  heavy,  deep  land.  4  It's  very  goggy  .  In  very 
general  use  among  our  agricultural  labourers. 

Gog  4.  Sc.  [Origin  obscure.]  '  The  object  set 
up  as  a  mark  in  playing  at  Quoits,  Pitch  and  Toss, 
etc.*  (Jam.). 

1821  Btackw.  Mag.  Aug.  35/2  The  parties  stand  at  a  little 
distance  and  pitch  the  halfpenny  to  a  mark  or  g_og.  1893 
Northumbid.  Gloss.,  Gog,  a  boy's  marble,  or  taw  in  ring  in 
the  game  of  boorey. 

t  Go'gar.  Sc.  Obs.  rare  Only  in  gogar-gvwn, 
some  kind  of  long  gown. 


GOGET. 

1494  in  f.d.  Trtas.  Ace.  Scot/.  (1877)  I.  223  Item  ..  xv 
ellU  of  velvous  to  be  the  King  a  gogar  goune.  1495  J/'iif. 
225  Item  . .  v  ellis  of  Rissillis  blak,  to  be  a  gogare  gowne. 

Gogathes,  var.  of  GAOATE,  Ol<s.,  jet. 

Gogel,  obs.  form  of  GOGGLE  v.1 

Gogement,  obs.  form  of  JUDGEMENT. 

Goge(o)n,  obs.  form  of  GUDGEON. 

Go'get.  rare~".  [Formation obscure.]  (Seequot.) 

1835  BOOTH  Analyt.  Diet.  224  The  GfMus  tiigcr,  a  smaller 
fish,  is  the  Black  Goby,  Goget,  or  Sea  Gudgeon. 

Goggau  (gfgan).  dial.  Also  6  goggon,  -en, 
(?-ey).  [Origin  obscure. 

Gael,  gogan  is  explained  as  ( a  small  wooden  dish  made 
up  of  staves,  and  without  handles  ',  but  this,  with  cogan  of 
similar  meaning  (cf.  Cor.uE),  is  perh.  not  a  native  word.) 

A  wooden  or  metal  dish. 

1586  Inv.  of  A  tkinson  (Somerset  Ho.),  ij  bassons  ij  goggons 
&  dishes.  1590  Witts  f,  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  180, 
iiij  drinckinge  potts,  of  lynne  2".  8*.  One  goggen  4^.  1593 
Hid.  230,  xij  tyne  spoynes,  a  putter  goggey,  and  ij  tyne 
ladelles.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  60  According  to  the 
goggans  they  lay  hands  on,  so  will  be  the  trades  of  their 
husbands. 

Goggle (gfg'l),  sb.  Also  7 gogle.  [f.  GOGGLED.'] 
I.  1.  One  who  goggles,  rare. 


a  1616  BEAUM.  &  Fu  Knt.  Malta  \\.  i,  I  am  in  sowce 
I  thank  ye ;  thanke  your  beauty  Your  most  sweet  beauty  : 
pox  upon  those  goggles.  Ibid.  v.  ii,  Do  ye  stare,  gogles,  I 
nope  to  make  winter  bootes  o'  thy  hide  yet.  a  1859  L.  HUNT 
Sonn.,  Fish,  Man  H  Spirit  ii,  O  scaly  . .  wights,  What  is't 
ye  do?  what  life  lead?  eh,  dull  goggles? 

t  2.  A  goggling  look  ;  a  squint,  leer,  stare.  Obs. 

1651  RANDOLPH,  etc.  Hey/or  Honesty  i.  i,  C/ir.  But  others, 
such  as  your  demure  Cheaters.  Car.  That  have  the  true 
gogle  of  Amsterdam,  a  1659  CLEVELAND  Gen.  Poems,  etc. 
(1677)  127  Such  a  Goggle  of  the  Eye,  such  a  melodious 
Twang  of  the  Nose  [etc.].  1688  MARQ.  HALIFAX  Advice 
to  Dan.  (ed.  2)  9  Others  will  have  such  a  Divided  Face 
between  a  Devout  Goggle  and  an  I  nviting  Glance,  that  [etc.). 

3.  slang.  In  //. :  The  eyes,   t  Also  in  sing. :  The 
white  of  the  eye. 

1705  HICKF.RINGILL  Priest-cr.  iv.  (1721)  227  If..  I  should 
turn  up  my  Eyes,  'till  the  black  Pupil  be  lost  under  the 
Upper  Eye-lid,  and  nothing  but  the  pious  Goggle,  and 
innocent  White  appears,  (that's  a  precious  Man,  say  the 
Women).  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  96.  2/1  Whose  dim 
Goggles  cou  d  not  bear  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  a  1763  BVKOM 
Dissect.  Beau's  Head  viii,  Those  Muscles  ..  wherewith  a 
Man  ogles,  When  on  a  fair  Lady  he  fixes  his  Goggles.  1815 
W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania  141  Villains  so  often  assume 
difTrent  scowls,  And  glare  with  their  goggles. 

4.  //.  (rarely  sing.')  A  kind  of  spectacles,  having 

f  lasses   (usually  coloured)   or  fine  wire-netting, 
xed  in  short  tubes,  and  worn  to  protect  the  eyes 
from  dust,  excess  of  light,  etc. ;  formerly  also  so 
constructed  as  to  correct  squinting. 

(\\>vMe&colIoti. or  jocularly  to  spectacles  with  round  glasses.) 

1715  tr.  C'tess  D'A  unoy's  Wks.  406  A  pair  of  blue  Goggles, 
hedg'd  in  with  long  black  Eyebrows.  1806-7  J'  BERESFORD 
Miseries  Hunt.  Life  (1826)  Post.  Groans  xxxv,  Pinking  and 
blinking,  with  his  up-and-down-goggles,  full  at  me.  zSao 
Snorting  Afag.  VII.  96  Just  call  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand 
For  some  goggles  for  Mary  (who  squints).  1853  KANE 
Grinnell  Exp.  xli.  (1856)  380  A  disk  of  hard  wood,  with 
a  simple  slit  . .  we  found  a  better  protection  than  the  goggle 
or  colored  lens.  1868  DICKENS  Unctnnin.  Trai>.  xxii,  A  little 
spare  man  who  sat  breaking  stones  . .  regarding  me  myste- 
riously through  his  dark  goggles  of  wire.  1879  T.  HARDY 
Return  Native  iv.  ii,  The  goggles  he  was  obliged  to  wear 
over  his  eyes. 

Comb.    1810  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXII.  502  But 
place,  .goggle  spectacles  over  this  focus  of  expression,  and 
a  slight  change  of  dress  will  deceive  us  as  to  the  person. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1808  JAMIESON,  Goggles,  blinds  for  horses  that  are  apt 
to  take  fright,  to  prevent  their  seeing  objects  from  behind,  S. 
1818  in  TODD.  1828  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

II.  5.  pi.  The  goggles,  a  disease  of  sheep;  the 
staggers  or  sturdy. 

With  the  sense  cf.  the  dialect  (Hants,  Wilts,  Glouc.) 
phrase  '  all  of  a  goggle ',  all  shaking,  giddy. 

1793  J.  CLARIDGE  Agric.  Dorset  n  A  disorder  peculiar  to 
sheep, . .  called  the  Goggles ; . .  the  first  symptoms  is  a  violent 
itching,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  dizziness  in  the  head, 
staggering  of  gait  [etc.].  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon 
(1813)  343  The  goggles  is  a  disease  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  experienced  on  the  confines  of  Somerset  and  Dorset. 
1835  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  §  6524  Staggers,  gid,  turnsick, 
goggles  [etc.] . .  are  all  popular  terms  for  hydatids,  or  an 
animal,  .which.. finds  its  way  to  the  brain.  1893  in  North- 
umbld.  Gloss.,  Goggles,  a  disease  in  sheep. 

Gogglefep'g  l),a.  Also6gogle,gogyll,google. 
[Properly  the  vbl.  stem  GOGGLE  in  comb.,  the  purely 
adjectival  use  being  a  modern  development.]  Of 
the  eye  Protuberant,  prominent,  full  and  rolling ; 
also,  f  squinting. 

1540  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  it.  78  b,  Yf  the  chylde  haue 
google  eyes  [L.  strabos  oculos].  1544  PHAER  Regim.  Lyfe 
(1546)  Ccij  b.  Of  gogle  eyes.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Hastings 
Ixxi,  Lowryng  on  me  with  the  goggle  eye.  1667  COTTON 
Virg.  Travest.  iv.  106  The  Queen  in  wrathful  wise,  Rowling 
about  her  goggle  eyes.  1680  BAXTER  Cath.  Commun.  §  ii 
(1684)  28  If  goggle  Eyes  judge  each  line  to  be  a  yard  dis- 
tant from  another,  I  cannot  cure  them.  1774  GOLDSM.  Hist. 
Earth  VI.  239  He  [a  shark]  is  furnished  with  great  goggle 
eyes.  1840  THACKERAY  Paris  St.  Bk.  (1869)  177  His  goggle 
eyes  were  always  rolling  about  wildly.  1885  G.  S.  FORBKS 
Wjld  Life  in  Canara  105  The  face  was  broad,  the  mouth 
wide,  the  eyes  goggle. 

Goggle  (gC'g'l),*'.1  Forms:  4gogel,  5-7 gogle, 
6  google,  6-  goggle.  [Perh.  a  frequentative  of  an 
onomatopoeic  *gog,  expressive  of  oscillating  move- 
ment (cf.  jog,  joggle);  cf.  Goo  sb.z  and  st.3  •  also 
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GOGGLES/I.  5.  It  may  be  noticed  that  mod.  Welsh 
and  Gaelic  have  several  words  of  similar  form  and 
sense  :  Welsh  gagi  to  shake,  Gael,  fog-  a  nodding  or 
tossing  of  the  \\KaA,gogs/ifiil (1  from  Kng. )  a  goggle- 
eye.  The  verb,  like  the  combinations  goggle-eye, 
-eyed,  first  becomes  common  in  the  ifith  c.,  and  is, 
with  the  few  exceptions  given  tinder  II,  always  used 
of  movement  of  the  eye,  though  in  later  use  its 
meaning  has  been  somewhat  altered. 

The  Gaelic  forms  gogaid,  gogaild,  gogaill,  gogag,  'a 
light-headed  woman,  giddy  female,  coquette  ',  are  prob.  not 
related  togog  and  its  derivatives,  but  merely  adaptations  of 
earlier  English  cocket=  COQUETTE.] 

I.  1.  intr.  Of  persons  :  To  tnrn  the  eyes  to  one 
side  or  other,  to  look  obliquely,  to  squint ;  also  to 
goggle  with  the  eyes  and  to  goggle  at  (a  thing).  In 
later  use,  to  look  with  widely-opened,  unsteady 
eyes  ;  to  roll  the  eyes  about.  Now  rare. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (18801341  Pharesees  alargen  her  browes 
&  gogelen  fer  fro  goddis  lawe.  1544  PHAF.R  Regim.  l.yj,- 
(1560)  X  iiij  a,  Lay  the  chylde  so  . .  that  he  may  . .  not  . . 
turne  hyseyes  on  ether  of  both  sides.  If  yet  he  begin  to 
gogle,  than  set  y»cradell  after  such  a  fourme,  that  the  light 
may  be  on  y  contrary  syde.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  (16841 
II.  431  An  old  rotten  stock,  .wherein  a  man  should  stand 
inclosed  with  au  hundred  wyers.  -to  make  the  image  goggle 
with  the  eyes.  1616  R.  C.  Times  Whistle  vii.  3009  He 
squints,  and  she  doth  gogle  wondrous  faire.  1664  BUTLER 
Hud.  n.  i.  120  Which  made  him  hang  the  Head  and  scoul 
And  wink  and  goggle  like  an  Owl.  1671  CROWNE  Juliana 
i.  9  'Tis  true,  he  doth  not  goggle  at  it  so  plain,  as  Mr. 
Mumpsimus  o'  Curland  doth  ;  but  . .  he  squints  at  it  fear- 
fully. 1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  310  The  poor  little 
Thing  lies  on  the  Nurses  Lap  . .  goggling  and  staring 
with  its  Eyes.  1757  FOOTE  Anthor-K.pi\.,  Wks.  1799  I.  129 
I-ook,  my  Lord  f — She  goggles  !  1830  GALT  Laiurie  T. 
vi.  ii.  (1849)  256  A  sum  that  I  thought  would  make  the  old 
man  goggle.  1880  W.  Cornw.  Gloss,  s.v.,  Stand  goggling 
for  gapes  like  an  owl  at  an  eagle. 

b.  Of  the  eyes  :  To  turn  to  one  side,  to  squint. 
In  modern  use,  to  project  from  the  head  and  move 
unsteadily,  to  rolL 

1540  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankyndt  it.  79  Marke  on  whiche 
syde  that  the  eyes  do  gogle.  1581  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr. 
vii.  vi.  138  The  wiers  that  made  their  eies  gogle.  1683 
DRYIJEN  Plutarch  42  She  came  out  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
her  eyes  gogling,  her  breast  heaving  [etc.].  1850  W.  IRVING 
Goldstn.  xxxix.  (1851)  334  His  eyes  goggled  with  eagerness. 
1855  THACKERAY  Newcoines  I.  i  The  frog's  hideous  large 
eyes  were  goggling  out  of  his  head.  1879  EARI.  DESART 
Kelverdale  1.  iv.  45  His  large  eyes  goggled  and  watered 
as  he  kept  them  fixed  upon  the  piece  of  sugar. 
2.  trans.  To  turn  (one's  eye)  to  one  side,  or  (in 
modern  use)  from  side  to  side  with  an  unsteady 
motion.  Also  with  about. 

1583  STANYHURST  sEneis  \.  (Arb.)  32  Whilst  in  temple 
corners  he  gogled  his  eyesight  Wayting  for  Dido.  1616 
J.  LANE  Cent.  Sor.'s  T.  vii.  572  So  with  a  crooked  curtchie, 
wried  aright,  goglinge  bothe  eies.  1713  STEELE  Englishtn. 
No.  8.  50  The  Wagg ..  goggled  his  Eyes,  and  then  fixing 
them  dreadfully  upon  the  Fellow.  1819  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Mis- 
fort.  Elphin  XL  147  The  stranger  goggled  about  his  eyes  in 
an  attempt  to  fix  them  steadily  on  TaTiesin.  1884  Harper  s 
Mag.  Oct.  695/1  He  could,  .goggle  his  eyes  at  Agnes. 

II.  8.  intr.  To  sway  or  roll  about;  move 
loosely  and  unsteadily.  Also  to  goggle  with  the 
head,  to  shake  or  wag  the  head.  Oh.  exc.  dial. 

c  1400  Beryn  163  Then  passed  they  forth  boystly,  goglyng 
with  hir  hedis.   1519  HORMAN  lr«lg.  149  Maydens  :  that  cary 
geere  vpon  theyr  heed  putte  a  wrethe  of  haye  betwene  the 
vessel!  and  theyr  heed  to  stay  it  from  goglynge.     a  1650 
Robin  Hood  26  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  MS.  I.  16  But  Robin 
did  on  this  old  mans  hood,  itt  gogled  on  his  crowne.     1893 
Wilts.  Glass.,  Goggle,  to  shake  or  tremble,  as  a  table  with 
one  leg  shorter  than  the  others. 
1 4.  trans.  To  cause  to  shake.  Jig. 
1576  NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex.  II.  97  b,  Y»  lack  wherof 
googleth  [1581  gpgleth]  theyr  vnstayed  heades,  and  caryeth 
them  into  many  inordinate  pranckes  of  childishe  insolencie. 
Goggle  (gP'g'l)i  v-2    [Onomatopoeic:  an  occa- 
sional substitute  for  GOBBLE,  as  suggesting  a  similar 
sound,  but  made  more  in  the  throat.] 

1.  trans.   =  GOBBLE  v.1  i. 

1611  COTGR-,  Goulard!,,  .gulped,  or  goggled  downe.  Ibid., 
Goularder,  . .  to  rauine,  goggle,  glut  vp,  swallow  downe, 
huge  morsells,  or  mouthfulls.  1888  [see  2]. 

2.  intr.   =  GOBBLE  v? 

1831  MRS.CARLYLE  Lett.  (1889!  186 The  Bubbly  goggeling 
neither  sweetly  nor  profitably.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Goggle, 
to  swallow,  to  make  a  gurgling  noise  in  the  throat. 

Go'ggled,  ppl.  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  GOGGLE  ».l 
+  -ED™  Of  the  eyes  =  GOGGLE  a. 

1503  Kalender  Sheph.  (1656)  xlii,  A  person  that  is  Blear- 
eyed,  gogled  &  squint.  1589  Hay  any  Work  7  Vnnatural 
squint  gogled  eies.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Pkilos.  I.  9  A  Louse, 
her  two  eyes  were  like  two  black  beads,  gogled  and  pro- 
tuberant. 1871  DASENT  Three  to  One  II.  30  One  eye.  .was 
bigger  and  more  goggled  than  the  other. 

Goggle-eye  (g"g'li'iO-  [See  GOGGLE  a.  and  v.] 
t  a.  One  who  squints  (obs.).  t  b.  Obliquity  of 
vision;  squinting  (obs.).  c.  U.S.  =GoGGLEB2. 
d.  (See  quot.  1897.) 

c  1440  Primip.  Part'.  199/1  Glyare  or  goguleye  . .  ,  Hums, 
strabo.     1822-34  Goods  Study  Med.  (ed.  4!  III.  183  This 
disease,  in  colloquial  language  now  called  squinting,  was    i 
formerly  denominated  goggle-eye.      1883  Fisheries  F.xhib.    \ 
Catal.  (ed.  4)  160  Two  Kegs  of  Pickled  Goggle-eyes.     1897 
WEBSTER,  Goggle-eye,  one  of  two  or  more  species  of  American 
fresh-water  fishes  of  the  family  Centrarchidx. 

Goggle-eyed  fgp'g'l  ,aid), «.    [f.  goggle  eye  (see 
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GoMIiBO.)  +  -BD'.]    Having  prominent,  staring  or 
rolling  eyes  ;  also,  f  squint-eyed. 

1381  \VvcLiFJAnr4ix.  46  It  is  good  to  theefortoentregogil 
y}ed  in  to  rewme  of  God,  than  [etc.J.  1484  CAXTON  Rubles  of 
.-!/><>«<-<•  (1889)  7  Whan  the  porter  Ityhcld  hym  he  perceyued 
that  he  was  goglyed..And  the  goglyed  wold  pave  nought. 
c  1515  Cockc  Lorell's  B.  5  Gogle  eyed  tomson  shepster  of 
lyn.  1530  PALSGR.  226/1  Goggleyed  man,  lw<-lu:  1635 
Qi  ARLES  EinU.  v.  xiv.  (1718)  302  Giddy  doubt,  and  goggle- 


creature. 

b.  Goggle-eyed  Jack  =  GOOGLER  2. 
1884-5  [see  GOGGLER]. 

Goggler  igc-glai).    [f.  GOGGLE  w.i  +  -ER  i.] 

1.  slang.  An  eye. 

1821  Sporting  Mag.  VIII.  234  Every  goggler  had  the  com- 
batants within  its  focus.  1822  Blaclnv.  Mag.  XI.  163  How 
plain  folks  roll'd  their  gogglers.  1840  THACKERAY  Bedford- 
A'OTO  Conspir.  iii,  *Her  ladyship  .  .  turning  her  own  grey 
gogglers  up  to  heaven. 

2.  U.S.  (See  quot.) 

1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  187  The  big-eyed 
scad,  also  more  generally  known  as  the  goggler,  and  goggle- 
eyed  Jack  —  the  Trachurops  critmenoptJialmus  of  natu- 
ralists. The  very  large  prominent  eyes  are  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  fish. 

Goggling  (gp'glirj),  vbl.  sl>.  [f.  GOGGLE  v.1  + 
-ING  T.J  The  action  of  the  vb.  GOGGLE. 

1540  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  ll.  79  By  this  meane,  the 
goglynge  of  the  eyes  maye  bee  retorned  to  the  ryghte  place. 
1651  RANDOLPH,  etc.  Hey  for  Honesty  n.  iii,  Thy  eyes  Un- 
ronstant  gogling,  call  thee  guilty. 

Goggling  (gc'glin,))  ppl-  <*•  [f.  GOGGLE  v.*  + 
-ING  *.]  That  goggles,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  II.  (1598)  226  They  that  see  with 
goggling  eyes.  1599  HARSNET  Fraud.  Pract.  J.  Darrel 
III.  216  His  eyes  were  somewhat  gogling  out,  but  otherwise 
no  more  than  ordinary.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  180  Medu- 
saes  head  .  .  with  .  .  great  gogling  eyes.  1618  WITHER  Motto, 
Nee  Curo  Wks.  (1633)  55°  Places,  .from  whose  ever-gogling 
station,  all  May  at  the  pleasure  of  another  fall.  1825  HOGG 
Q.  Hynde  77  The  stars  were  sprinkled  o'er  the  night.  With 
goggling  and  uncertain  light.  1875-7  RUSKIN  Morn,  in 
Florence  (1881)  51  Faces  with  goggling  eyes  and  rigid  lips. 


Goggly  (gp'gli),  a.     [f.  GOGGLE  sb.  +  -Y  '.] 

1  1.  Of  eyes  :  Goggle,  goggling.  Obs. 

a  1693  AUBREY  Lives,  Birkenhead  (1898)  1.  105  He  was  of 


midling  stature,  great  goggli  eies. 

2.  Of  sheep  :  Affected  with  the  '  goggles  '.  (Cf. 
Glonc.  dialect  goggly  giddy.) 

1840  yrttl.  R.  Agric.  Sec.  I.  in.  297,  I  once  knew  a  flock  of 
200  sheep,  64  of  which  died  goggly. 

Gogin  ,  obs.  form  of  GUDGEON. 

t  Go'gingstool.  Obs.  Also  goginstole.  [Var. 
CUCKING-STOOL.] 

1679  BLOUNT  Anc.  Tenures  151  This  Gogingstool  is  the 
same  which  in  our  Law-  Books  is  written  Cuckingstool.  1797 
TOMLINS  Jacob's  Law  Diet.  s.  v.  Castigatory,  It  is  also 
termed  goginstole  and  cokestole. 

Gogion,  Gogle,  obs.  ff.  GDDGEON,  GOGGLE. 

Goglet  1  (gp'gletl,  gngglet  (gfglet).  Anglo- 
Indian.  Also  7  gnrgulet,  9  guglet,  gurglet.  [ad. 
Pg.  gorgoleta,  '  an  earthen  and  narrow-mouthed 
vessel,  out  of  which  the  water  runs  and  guggles' 
(Lacerda  Pg.  Diet.}  ;  cf.  F.  gargoulette  of  similar 
meaning.  The  English  forms  may  be  due  to  asso- 
ciation with  GOGGLE  i>?,  GUGGLE  ».]  A  long- 
necked  vessel  for  holding  water,  usually  made  of 
porous  earthenware,  so  that  the  contents  are  kept 
cool  by  evaporation. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  S,  P.  47  Gurgulets  and  Jars, 
which  an  Vessels  made  of  a  porous  kind  of  Earth.  1766 
CLIVE  in  Long  Govt.  Kec.  (1869)  406  (Y.)  To  have  a  man 
with  a  Goglet  of  water  ready  to  pour  on  his  head.  1855 
R.  F.  BURTON  Pilgr.  ElMedinaktt  Meccah  II.  xix.  196  The 
earth  is  sweet  and  makes  excellent  gugglets.  1879  Blaclnu. 
Mag.  Jan.  55  They  trusted  to  the  porous  goglets  for  cooling 
the  water.  1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur  10  A  sponge  and  a 
small  gurglet  of  water. 

t  Go-glet  2.  Obs.  rare  -  '.     (See  qnot.) 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  MI.  271/2  A  kind  of  a  Drinking 
Cup  or  Vessel  made  off  the  higher  end,  or  the  small  top  of 
a  Bull  or  Cows  Horn  ..  It  is  by  some  Gentlemens  Buttlers 
termed  a  Souce,  or  Goglet,  or  Goblet. 

t  Go'gmagO'g.  Obs.  [f.  Goemagot,  the  greatest 
of  the  British  giants,  according  to  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth;  altered  after  the  biblical  names  GogznA 
Magog  (Ezek.  xxxviii-xxxix).]  A  giant,  a  man  of 
immense  stature  and  strength. 

[c  ijog  LAY.  1806  Geomagog  .  .  Godes  wioer-saka.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  508  Gogmagog  was  a  geant,  suibe  gret 
&  strong.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron,  trace  (Rolls)  1763 
Gogmagog  .  .  was  strong,  gret,  &  bold.  1559  Mirr.  Mag., 
Given  Glendour  xxiii,  Affirming  Henry  to  be  Gogmagog.] 
r  1580  JEFFERIF.  Bug-bears  HI.  iii.  in  Archhf  Stud.  d.  neu.  Spr. 
(1897),  Harpyes,  Gogmagogs,  lemures.  1605  Tryall  Chev. 
n.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  HI.  289  And  thou  hast  under  thy 
charge  any  other  then  Pigmies  I  am  a  Gogmagog.  1630  J. 
TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Laugh  $  be  Fat  Wks.  n.  73/1  Thy  books 
he  titles  Gogmogog  the  huge. 

Hence  f  Gogrnag-o-tical  a.,  as  huge  as  Gogma- 
gog (Gogmagof). 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Lang  h  $  be  Fat  Wks.  n.  69  In 
a  huge  volume  Gogmagoticall. 

Gogon,  Gogram,  obs.  ff.  GUDGEON,  GROQRAK. 

Gogul,  var.  of  GOOQUL. 

Gogyll,  Gogyn(e,  obs.  ff.  GOGGLE  a.,  GUDGEON. 


GOIBERT. 

Q-ohode,  ob.<.  form  of  GOAD  rf.l 

tGoi'bert.  06s.  rare—'.  An  alleged  name  for 
the  hare. 

a  1315  Nantes  Hare  in  Ret.  Ant.  I.  133  The  gras-bitere, 
the  goibert. 

Gbldel  (goi-del).  Hist.  [a.  Olr.  G6idel  (pi. 
Gdidil}^  a  GAKL.  See  GADHELIC.]  A  GAEL  in 
the  widest  sense ;  i.  e.  a  person  belonging  to  that 
branch  of  the  Celtic  people  represented  by  the 
Irish  and  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Brythonic  or  Cymric  branch 
represented  by  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Bretons. 

1882  RHYS  Celtic  Britain  3  As  there  is  a  tendency  in  this 
country  now  to  understand  hy  the  word  Gael  the  Gael  of 
the  North  alone,  we  shall  speak  of  the  group  generally  an 
Goidels  and  Goidelic.  1889  I. T \\LOROrig:  Aryans  80  i'he 
second  invasion  was  that  of  the  Brittones  . .  driving  the 
Goidels  before  them  to  the  West  and  North. 

Goidelic  (goide-Iik),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  prec.  +  -IC.] 
A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Goidels.  B.  sb. 
The  language  of  the  Goidels.  (Cf.  GADHELIC.) 

1882  RHYS  Celtic  Britain  196  This  could  only  happen 
through  the  medium  of  men  who  spoke  Goidelic.  1896  SIR 
H.  MAXWELL  Hist.  Dumfries  etc.  ii.  32  Novantia,  however, 
remained  Pictish,— i.  e.  Goidelic— in  speech  and  race.  1897 
ANWYL  Welsh  Gram.  §  2  The  Celtic  branch  falls  into  two 
groups  : — i.  The  Goidelic,  consisting  of  Erse  or  Irish  Gaelic, 
Scottish  Gaelic,  and  Manx  Gaelic,  z.  The  Brythonic. 

Goien,  obs.  form  of  GUDGEON. 

Golf,  obs.  form  of  GOVE  v.1 

Goile,  var.  of  GOYLE  dial.,  trench,  ravine. 

Goilk,  obs.  form  of  GOWK. 

Go'-in*.  colloq.  [f.  vbl.  phrase  go  in  :  see  Go  v. 
80.]  With  at :  An  attack  or  onslaught  upon  ;  also, 
a  spell  of  work  upon. 

1858  HUGHES  Scouring  White  Horse  27  We  used  to  have 
a  regular  go  in  about  once  a  quarter  at  the  unpaid  magis- 
tracy. 1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  321,  I  was 
having  a  go-in  at  the  garden  here. 

H  Goi'nfre.  Obs.  rare~v.  {^.goinfre gourmand, 
of  unknown  origin.]  An  epicure,  a  gourmand. 

1643  SIR  K.  DIGBY  Observ.  Sir  T.  Browne's  Relig.  Meet. 
107  A  well  experienced  Goinfre  that  can  criticise  upon  the 
several  lasts  of  liquors. 

Going  (g<?u'irj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  Go  v.  +  -ING  i.] 
I.  In  ordinary  substantival  use. 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Go,  in  various  senses. 

et  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xvi.  5  Fulmake  mi  steppes  in  sties 
bine,  pat  noght  be  stired  gainges  mine,  c  1440  Gesta  Rom. 
v.  12  [Harl.  MS.t  Ouer  our  hedis  ys  passage  and  goyng  of 
peple.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccclxxxvi.  657  It  is  no 
goynge  thyder,  without  ye  wyll  lose  all.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb. 
in.  iv.  119  Stand  not  vpon  the  order  of  your  going,  But  go  at 
once.  16x1  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Kingfy  No  K.  v.  iv,  Prayers  were 
made  For  her  safe  going,  and  deliverie.  1776  PAINE  Com. 
Sense  (1791)  7 5  Nogoingtolaw  with  nations.  18676.  MAC- 
DONALD  Poems  1 20  That  moment  through  the  branches  over- 
head,  Sounds  of  a  going  went.  1889  Spectator  16  Nov.,  Made 
happy  by  six  thousand  miles  of  continuous  going. 

b.  esp.  Departure.  \Longgoing:  departure  on 
a  long  journey,  i.e.  death. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  3245  (Trin.)  f>is  mon  made  him  redy 
scone  Faste  he  hy^ed  to  his  goyng.  1399  LANGL.  Rich. 


thyng.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  290  Thy  going  is  not  lonely  ; 
with  thee  goes  Thy  husband.  179*  COWPER  Let.  30  July, 
Pray  for  us,  my  friend,  that  we  may  have  a  safe  going  and 
return.  1807  WORDSW.  White  Doe  \.  148  The  day  is  placid 
in  its  going. 

t  c.  The  faculty  of  walking.   Obs. 

£•1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884)  37  By  whos  myghty  vertu 
goynge  is  restored  to  J«  lame.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng. 
cci.  182  God  hath  yeuen  .  .  to  crepels  Mr  goyng.  1594  R. 
ASHLEY  tr.  Le  Roys  Variety  of  Things  77  a,  He  gaue  .. 
straight  going  to  the  lame.  1635  PAGITT  Ckristianogr. 
in.  (1636)  54  Life  was  given  to  the  dead  ..  going  to  the 
lame. 

1  2.  Manner  or  style  of  going  ;  gait.  In  pi.  of 
a  horse  :  Paces.  (Cf.  Go  v.  i  d.)  Obs. 

X38»  WVCLIF  z  Kings  ix.  20  The  goynge  is  as  the  goynge 
of  Hieu,  the  sone  of  Nampsy.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  328 
In  goynge  of  an  addre.  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  XL  §  223 
And  the  king  all  the  morning  found  fault  with  the  going  of 
his  horse.  1701  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3703/4  A  .  .  cropt  Gelding  .  . 
full  aged.  .and  all  his  Goings.  1805  WORDSW.  Waggonerw. 
148  Erect  his  port,  and  firm  his  going. 

t3.  Means  of  access;  a  path,  road  ;  a  passage, 

gangway  (in  a  church).  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  fsa.  Ixii.  10  Pleyn  maketh  the  going.  1516 
Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  73  To  be  buried  .  .  in  the  myddes 
of  the  loweste  goyng,  even  enens  my  stall.  1715  LEONI 
Palladia's  Arc/tit.  (1742)  I.  94  The  going  to  the  galleries 
.  .should  have  been  by  some  few  steps. 
b.  Building.  Width  of  passage  (of  a  stairV 

1711  I.  JONES  Gardening  125  A  .  .  Rest  of  two  Paces  broad, 
and  as  lone;  as  the  Going  of  the  Stairs.  i^z-sGwiLT/l  re/tit. 


.  . 

2179  Want  of  space,  .often  obliges  the  architect  to  submit 
to  less  [width]  in  what  is  called  the  going  of  the  stair. 

4.  Condition  of  the  ground  for  walking,  driving, 
hunting  or  racing. 

1859  BARTLRTT  Diet.  Amer.,  Going,  travelling:  as  'The 
gp!n4  is  bad,  owing  to  the  deep  snow  in  the  roads  '.  1884 
BADDRLKY  &  WARD  North  Wales  191  The  going  consists  of 
stones  and  ruts  concealed  by  heather  to  such  an  extent  that 
almost  every  step  is  a  matter  of  careful  consideration.  1887 
SIR  R.  H.  ROBERTS  In  the  Shires  ii.  27  The  fences  are  fair 
and  the  goinst  pretty  good,  although  the  late  rains  have 
made  it  somewhat  heavy. 
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5.  With  adverbs,  expressing  the  action  of  the  vbl. 
combinations  under  Go  v.  VI.     Also  attrib. 

1388  WVCLIF  Ps.  cxx.  8  The  Lorde  kepe  thi  goyng  in  and 
thi  goyng  out.  ^1440  Jacob's  /*->// (h.  E.  T.  S.)  264  His 
fadyr  &  modyr,  for  his  goyng  awey,  sow^tyn  hym  m  dy- 
uerse  londys.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abuses  51  All  other 

Sjynges  together  and  coitions  are  damnable.  1599  H. 
UTTES  Dyets  dric  Dinner  F  in,  The  fourth  day  of  her  going 
abroad.  1641  BEST  Farm,  Kks.  (Surtees)  29  After  a  longe 
declininge and  goinge  backe.  1659  HAMMOND OnPs.  lix.  12 
Their  continual  going  on,  and  obstinate  impersuasiblenesse 
therein.  1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inker,  xxviii,  The  nuptials, 
which  they  merely  thought  of  as  Hell's  going  off.  1850 
1  BAT  '  Cricketers  Man.  46  Place  the  order  of  going  in,  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  striker's  name.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 
27  Aug.  7/2  Mrs.  H — 's  going-away  gown  being  a  dark  brown 
cashmere. 

b.  Going  down',    setting  (of  the   sun),   sunset, 
t  Also  going  tOj  under, 

111325  Prose  Psalter  xlix.  [1.]  2  Fram  J>e  sonne  arisyng 
vn-to  J»e  going  a-doune.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxii.  80  Atte 
euen,  about  y°  gooyng  vnder  of  y°  sonne.  1582  N.  LICHK- 
FIELD  tr.  CastanhedasConq.  E.  Ind.  ix.22  Vpon  the  Sater- 
day  . .  about  the  going  doune  of  the  Sunne.  1622  SIR  R. 
HAWKINS  Observ.  Voy.  S.  Sea  A.D.  1593  xxvii.  60  The  twenty 
two  of  this  moneth,  at  the  going  too  of  the  Sunne,  we  de- 
scryed  a  Portingall  ship,  and  gaue  her  chase. 

fig.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  ii,  Mr.  Winkle  looked  up  at  the 
declining  orb,  and  painfully  thought  of  the  probability  of 
his  'going  down  '  himself,  before  long. 

c.  Goings-on  (see  go  on,  Go  v.  84  d  and  f) :  Pro- 
ceedings,  actions,  doings.     Usually  with  implied 
censure  :  Questionable  proceedings,  extravagances, 
frolics. 

1775  JOHNSON  Let.  26  July,  Then  I  shall  see  what  have 
been  my  master's  goings  on.  1777  ELIZ.  RYVES  Poems  153 
See  If  he  will  release  you,  when  he  hears  of  your  pretty 
goings-on.  1842  MANNING  Serin.  (1848)  1.  67  I'he  warm  and 
clinging  fondness  which  they  still  have  for  the  goings  on  of 
their  worldly  life.  1888  J.  PAYS  Alyst.  Mirbridge  II.  xx.  61 
Suspicions  of  his  young  master's  goings-on  with  her  lady- 
•UnJpvtMfe 

t  d.   Goings-out  :  expenses,  outgoings.  Obs. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Two  Oxf.  Scholars  Wks.  1730  I.  7, 
I  shall  quickly  feel  my  goings-out,  a  1745  SWIFT  Riddle 
iv.  35  Computing  what  I  get  and  spend  My  Goings  out  and 
Comings  in.  1807  SOUTHEY  in  Life^  fy  Corr.  (1850)  III.  113, 
I  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  the  journey ;  for  I  have  had 
extraordinary  goings-out,  this  year,  in  settling  myself. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.y  as  going-barrel  (see  quot.), 
also<W/r#.;  going-board  Coal-mining  (see  quot.j; 
going-fusee  (see  quot.) ;    in  going  order  (pri- 
marily of  a  clock,  hence  often  transf.),  in  a  con- 
dition for  '  going  *  properly,  cf.  in  working  order ; 
going-train,  a  train  of  wheels  in  a  clock,  answer- 
ing the  same  purpose  as  the  going-barrel  in  a  watch ; 
going-wheel,  an  arrangement  for  keeping  a  clock 
in  motion  while  it  is  being  wound  up. 

1884  F,  T.  BRITTEN  Watch fyCtockm,(-ityz)*Going  Barret, 
the  barrel  of  a  watch  or  clock  round  which  are  teeth  for 
driving  the  train  direct  without  the  intervention  of  a  fusee. 
Ibid.  (1884)  131  The  keyless  mechanism  most  generally 
adopted  in  English  going-barrel  watches.  1851  GREENWELL 
Coal-trade  Terms  Northumb.  $  Dnrh.  29  The  coals  are 
brought  down  a  board  for  one,  two,  or  more  pillars  . .  to  the 
crane.  This  board  is  called  the  *going  (or  '  gannen  ')  board. 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  301/1  When  this  principle  [main- 
taining power]  is  applied  to  a  fusee,  it  is  termed  a  *going 
fusee.  1887  LADY  BEL  LAIRS  Gossips  tvith  Girls  n.  92  To 
keep  her  eyes  in  '  "going  order  ' . .  without  being  obliged  to 
resort  to  glasses.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  299/2  That  part 
of  it  [a  clock]  which  is  called  the  *going  or  watch  train. 

II.  In  the  combination  a-gvinglsee  A. prep.\  13), 
whence,  in  later  use,  the  simple  foimgoing,  treated 
as  a  present  participle,  in  agreement  with  the  sb. 

7.  A-going  (also  f  in  going},  in  senses  of  the  vb. 
Go.     Now  only  vulgar. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.(W.  de  W.  1531)9  The  iourney.  .towarde 
the  hye  Jerusalem  in  heuen,  to  y*  whiche  we  be  in  goynge. 
1658-9  ELIZ.  BODVILE  in  Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  17  My  Lord 
Chisterfild  hoe  is  agoeing  into  Francs  himselfe.  1662  GLAN- 
VILLE  Lux  Orient,  ii.  (1682)  10  Before  they  consider  whither 
they  are  a-going.  1861  [see  Go  v.  47  b]. 

8.  To  set  (keep,  etc.)  a-going  or  going:  to  set 
(keep,  etc.)  in  motion ;   to  start  (or  maintain)  in 
any  activity. 

1583  A.  CONHAM  in  BabingtoiCs  Commandm.  Ded.  to 
Godly  Rdrs.  (1637)  a  v  j,  With  lesse  paines  to  keepe  agoing 
that  which  he  had  moved,  and  set  a  going.  1726  CAVALLIER 
Mem.  iv.  310  All  the  Water  Works  were  set  a  going.  1809 
MALKIN  Gil  Bins  v.  i.  F  62  My  savings  were  . .  wanted  to 
set  us  going  in  a  genteel  style  among  our  country  neigh- 
bours. 1837  WHITTOCK,  etc.  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  384  The 
means  of  keeping  it  [machinery]  '  a  going  '.  1850  Tail's 
Mag.  XVII.  146/2  He  set  them  [watches]  all  going.  1865 
MOZLEY  Mirac.  vii.  159  Influences,  which  were  originally 
set  agoing  by  that  agency.  1888  W.  J.  KMOX-LtTTU  Child 
ofStafferton  xv.  205  She  kept  the  conversation  going. 

9.  Used  either  as  simple  predicate,  or  added  after 
the  sb.,  esp.  when  preceded  by  a  superlative :  Exist- 
ing, in  existence  (so  as  to  be  accessible  or  within 
reach)  ;  current  or  prevalent ;  to  be  had. 

1720  WonRowOrr.  (1843)  II.  510  That  you  may  have  any 
thing  that  is  agoing,  please  to  receive  [etc.].  1790  By-stander 
302,  I  says  we  beggars  be  the  cleverest  fellows  going.  1849 
RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  vii.  §  4.  187  A  man  who  has  the  gift, 
will  take  up  any  style  that  is  going.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
Brown  \.  viii,  Brandy  punch  going,  I'll  l>et.  1865  M. 
ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  ii.  (1875)  76  If  you  have  genius  and 
powerful  ideas,  you  are  apt  not  to  have  the  best  style  going. 
1871  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  iv.  8  Mr.  Mill  does  not  know,  nor 
any  other  Political  Economist  going. 


QOLAH. 

Going  (go"'ii)),///.  <*.  [f.  Gpz>.  +  -ING  -'.]  That 
goes  (in  various  senses  }  ;  departing  ;  current  ;  work- 
ing. A  going  concern  :  one  in  actual  operation. 
t  Going  gear  :  working  mnchinery.  t  Going  money: 
current  coin.  Often  with  some  limiting  sb.,  as 
chitrfh-,  theatre-,  etc.  ;  or  adv..  as  high-,  law-going. 

<  1340  Cursor  M.  401  (Trin.i  Alle  goynge  l>eestis  ..  he 
made.  1513  The  goyng  geyre  (see  GEAK  sb.  6  a].  1591(1. 
FLETCHER  Rnssr  Commw.  iHakluyt  Soc.)  67  One  hundred 
rubbles  of  going  money  of  Mosko.  1665  COTTON  Poet.  Wks. 
(1765)  108  I'll  haunt  nice  like  a  going  Fire.  1713  STEELE 
I'.nKlislun.  No.  3.  20  The  Weaver,  .has  not  so  many  Looms 
going  as  he  had  a  few  Months  ago.  1714  RAMSAY  Tea-t. 
Misc.  (1733)  I.  8  Twa  good  ga'en  yads.  1839  Penny  (.yd. 
XIII.  25/2  The  sheriffs  are  generally  nominated  by  the 
going  judges.  1881  Daily  Neivs  21  June  6/3  The  business 
being  a  going  concern.  1883  A  tlinuenm  8  Dec.  744/1  Ladies 
on  a  pier,  watching  the  going  ship. 

Hence  tOo-injfly  adv.,  at  a  walking  pace. 
?  nonce-use. 

1651  BEDELL  in  Fullers  AMRediv.,  Erasmus  73  He  can 
run  but  goingly,  who  ties  himselfe  to  another  mans  footsteps. 

Gointer,  Gtoion(e,  obs.  ff.  JOINTURE,  GUDGEON. 

Gois(s)halk,  Goist,  obs.  ff.  GOSHAWK,  GHOST. 

Goit,  variant  of  GOTE. 

Goitre  (goi'tai).  Forms  :  7  gouitre,  goytre, 
7-8  goistre,  8  goter,  8,  9  U.S.  goiter,  9  goiture 
^goto),  8-  goitre,  7-  goitre,  [a.  F.  goitre,  goitre, 
back-formation  from  goitreux,  ad.  Prov.  goitres  :— 
popular  L.  *gutturiosum,  f.  guttnr  throat.] 

L  Path.  A  morbid  (often  enormously  developed) 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  the  neck  ; 
bronchocele. 

1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  IV.  1624  The  Gouitres  of  Sauoye. 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  \.  i.  xliii.  (1650)  76  The  people  who 
dwelt  in  the  Valleys  .  .  are  subject  to  a  strange  swelling  in 
the  Throat,  called  Goylre.  1670  LASSELS  K<y.  Italy  I.  5 
The  Goistre  of  Piedmont.  1683  BOYLE  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XVII.  638  Persons  .  .  troubled  with  these  disfiguring 
Goitres.  175*  J  .  SPENCE  Crito  49  That  sort  of  Swellings 
in  the  Neck,  which  they  call  Goters.  1838  SOUTHEY  in  C. 
Southey  Li/e^Corr.Vl.  379  Those  inhabitants  of  the  Alps 
who  sufler  with  goitres.  1871  SMILES  Charac.  vi.  (1876)  175 
There  is  a  village  in  South  America  where  gotos  or  goitres  are 
so  common  that  to  be  without  one  is  regarded  as  a  deformity. 

trans/,  and  Jig.  1854  LOWELL  Jml.  Italy  Prose  Wks. 
1890  I.  206  In  Rome  they  [domes]  are  so  much  the  fashion 
that  I  felt  as  if  they  were  the  goitre  of  architecture.  1860 
EMERSON  Ctmd.  Life  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  364  This  goitre  of 
egotism  is  so  frequent  among  notable  persons  that  [etc.]. 

2.  A  swelling  of  the  neck  in  certain  lizards. 

1834  tr.  earner's  Anim.  Kingd.  II.  31  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  them  [Anolis]  have  a  dewlap  or  goitre  under  the 
throat.  1835  [see  ANOLI]. 

8.  Comb.,  as  goitre-like  adj.  ;  goitre-stiok,  the 
stems  of  the  Sargassum  oacciferum  (see  quot.). 

1849  tr.  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  277  The  greater  number 
have  a  goitre-like  appendage  under  the  throat.  1860 
FOWLER  Med.  Voc.,  Goitre-sticks,  the  stems  of  a  sea-weed, 
chewed  in  South  America  as  a  remedy  for  goitre. 

Hence  Ooltral  a.  [-AL],  Ooi'tred  a.  [-ED  2]  = 
GOITROUS  a. 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  471/2  The  goitral.  .affection': 
.  .are  striking  examples  of  the  effect  of  hereditary  influence. 
1860  WORCESTER  (citing  Med.  Jrnl.),  Goitred,  afflicted  with 
goitre  ;  goitrous. 

Goitrous  (goi'tras),  a.  [ad.  F.  goitreux,  -ease  : 
see  GOITRE  and  -ODS.]  Affeuted  with,  of  the  nature 
of,  or  pertaining  to,  goitre.  Of  a  locality  :  Cha- 
racterized by  the  prevalence  of  goitre. 

1796  J.  OWEN  Trav.  Europe  I.  241  Nor  did  I  see  any 
goitrous  persons  here.  1830  T.  ROSCOE  Tourist  Sivitz.  ff 
Italy  101  Frightfully  deformed  with  the  goitrous  swelling. 
1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  471/2  The  union  of  goitrous 
persons  .  .  leads  to  the  production  of  Cretins.  1869  E.  A. 
PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  80  The  evidence  that  the 
water  of  goitrous  places  is  derived  from  limestone  and 
dolomttic  rocks,  .is  very  strong.  187*  COHEN  Dis.  Throat 
221  Goitrous  tumors.  x88a  E.  C.  BASER  in  R.  Geogr.  Soc. 
Sitppl.  Papers  I.  I.  86  With  .  .  goitrous  neck,  and  long 
finger  nails.  1887  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  196  The  whole  goitrous 
region  of  the  New  World. 

Gojon,  obs.  form  of  GUDGEON. 

Goke(g««k).  Naut.  [Var.  of  coke,  COLK  '.  The 
forms  goak  and  gowk  also  occur  in  northern  dia- 
lects.] The  core  or  heart  (of  a  rope)  :  see  quot. 

1800  S.  STANDIDCE  in  Naval  Chron.  III.  474  The..  rope 
.  .  has  generally  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  weight  and 
substance  in  the  middle  of  the  rope,  called  a  goke,  m  order 
to  make  it  round. 

Goke,  obs.  form  of  GOWK. 

Ook't,  variant  of  GUCKED,  foolish. 

t  Go'ky.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?f.  goke  GOWK  ;  but  cf. 
mod.  GAWKY.]  A  fool,  simpleton. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  XI.  299  The  gome  that  gloseth  so 
chartres,  for  a  goky  is  holden.  So  is  it  a  goky,  by  god,  that 
in  his  gospel  failletn. 

Gol,  obs.  form  of  GOAL  ;  var.  of  GOLL,  OPS. 

II  Gola,  gula  (g<f  la,  gi«-15\  Arch.  [It.  gala  (lit. 
throat)  :—  L.^w/a,  whence  the  second  form  above.] 


1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frearts  Archil,  xxviii.  68  The  Gula  or 
Ogee  which  composes  the  Crown  of  the  Cornice.  17*8  K. 
MORRIS  Ess.  Anc.  Archit.  51  Cymatium,  or,  as  some  call  it 
Oola.  1843-59  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss.,  Gola  or  Gula  (It.  I 
The  same  as  Cyma,  which  see. 

II  Golah.     Indian.      [Hindustani   gola,   (.  go! 
round.]     A  store-house  for  grain,  salt,  etc. 

1771  Gen/l.  Mag.   XLI.  402  Seapoys  were  stationed  at 


GOLCONDA. 

their  Golahs,  to  prevent  the   delivering  any  rice    with- 
out    a.  permit.    ^772    Ann.    *«...»S/»_Tfi«   8°lahs  . 


"Goloonda"  (gclkC'nda).  The  old  name  of 
Hyderabad,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  diamonds, 
used  as  a  synonym  for  a  '  mine  of  wealth '. 

[1780  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1858)  VII.  438,  I"*™"  not 
for  the  mines  of  Golconda  find  myself..]  1884  F.  BOYLE 
Borderld.  Fact  s,  Fancy  400  If  stray  diamonds  were  found 


of  poetry  ' „ 

Gold '  (g"~"'d).  Also  3  guold,  5-6  goldo,  (5 
gowlde),  8-9  Sc.  and  north,  ttia/.gowd.  [Common 
Teut.:  OE.  gold  str.  neut.  =  OFris.  gold,  OS.  gold 
(MDu.  goad-,  gout,  golt,  Da.  gond),  OHG.  gold, 
golt,  colt  h\HG.  gold-,  golt,  G.gola),  ON. gall,  gull 
(Sw.,  Da.  guld),  Goth,  gulp  :-OTeut.  *g*&>*  :- 
pre-Teut.  *gh\to-,  app.  formed,  with  suffix  -to-,  from 
the  wk.  grade  of  the  root  *ghel-  yellow  (see  GALL 
so.1) ;  cf.  OS1.  zlato,  Russ.  30JIOTO  zoloto,  of  similar 
origin.  (Finnish  kulta  is  an  early  adoption  from 
Teutonic.)] 

I.  1.  The  most  precious  metal :  characterized 
by  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  non-liability  to  rust, 
high  specific  gravity,  and  great  malleability  and 
ductility.  Chemical  symbol  Au. 

Its  relative  purity  is  expressed  in  carats,  see  CARAT  3. 

1:725  Corfus  Gloss.  1401  Obrizum,  smaete  gold,  c  1200 
ORMIN  8168  Baetenn  gold  &  sillferr.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg. 
I.  85  A  croune  of  guold  heo  bar  a-doun.  1381  WYCLIF 


was  fretted  gojd.  1725  WATTS  Logic  I.  ii.  §  3  So  yellow 
color  and  ductility  are  properties  of  gold.  1800  tr.  La- 
grange's  Chem.  II.  136  Gold,  next  to  platina,  is  the  heaviest 
of  metals.  1860  PIESSE  Lab.  Chem.  Wonders  81  Gold  is 
the  only  metal  which  is  found  in  a  metallic  state. 

2.  The  metal  regarded  as  a  valuable  possession 
or  employed  as  a  medium  of  exchange ;  hence, 
gold  coin  ;  also,  in  rhetorical  use,  money  in  large 
sums,  wealth. 

1:870  Codex  Aureus  Inscr.  5  in  O.  F..  Texts  175  Mid 
uncre  clsene  feo,  Saet  ftonne  wses  mid  claene  golde.  c  icoo 
J^ELPRIC  Gen.  xliv.  8  Wenst  bu,  baet  we  bines  hlafordes  gold 
oo5e  his  seolfor  station?  <rna3  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1102 
MyceL.on  golde  and  on  seolfre.  <rnos  LAY.  4779  And  he 
him  wolde  }euen  al  hat  gold  be  he  haueden  i  Denemark 
lond.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Shipmans  T.  368  This  Marchant . . 
Creanced  hath,  and  payd  . .  To  certeyn  lumbardes  . .  The 
somme  of  gold.  1478  W.  PASTON,  Jun.  in  P.  Lett.  No. 
824  III.  237  A  nobyil  in  gowlde.  1565  Child-Marriages  66 
Gold  and  siluer  was  put  on  the  boke  and  a  ringe  put  on  her 
finger  hie  the  priest.  1604  SHAKS.  Olh.  ill.  i.  26Ther's  a  poore 
peece  of  Gold  for  thee.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  vi.  2549 
Where  gold  makes  way  Ther  is  no  interruption.  1734 
POP 
bou 
An 


inerce  97/1  Sending  notes,  .to  be  exchanged  for  gold. 

Phrase.    1708  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Susie  Body  in.  iv.  46^  If 
wearing  Pearls  and  Jewels,  or  eating  Gold,  as  the  old  Saying 
is,  can  make  thee  happy,  thou  shalt  be  so. 
ft).  In//,  —gold  coins.  Obs.  rare. 

1588  I.  MELLIS  Briefe  Instr.  G  j,  You  may  expresse  diuers 
and  sundry  goldes,  as  ducates . .  crowns,  and  such  other. 

3.  fig.  With  allusion  to  the  brilliancy,  beauty, 
and  transcendent  precionsness  of  gold.  Often  in 
phr.  of  gold  =  GOLDEN  a.  Heart  of  gold :  a  noble- 
hearted  person  (  =  F.  un  caur  d'or). 

a  1553  [see  HEART  14].  1596  COLSE  Penelope  (1880)  160 
Yet ;  (Heart  a  gold)  restraine  thy  heat.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I', 
iv.  i.  44  The  King's  a  Bawcock,  and  a  Heart  of  Gold,  a  1628 
PRESTON  Breastpl.  Love  (1631)  187  The  good  man.  .there  is 
silver  and  golde  in  his  speeches  and  actions,  that  is,  they  are 
likewise  precious.  1629  MILTON  Ode  Nativity  135  Time  will 
run  back  and  fetch  the  Age  of  Gold.  1642  FULLER  t/oly  A> 
Prof.  St.  iv.  xvii.  329  He  makes  his  flying  enemy  a  bridge  of 
gold.  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal's  Sat.  (1697)  Ded.  9  In  the 
same  Paper,  written  by  divers  Hands . .  I  cou'd  separate  your 
Gold  from  their  Copper  : . .  tho'  I  cou'd  not  give  back  to 
every  Author  his  own  Brass.  1831  SCOTT  Jrnl.  10  Jan., 
A  fine  fellow,  and  what  I  call  a  heart  of  gold.  1863  LONGF. 

Wayside  lnn,Q.  Sigrid  xv,  If  in  his  gifts  he  can  faithless 
be,  There  will  be  no  gold  in  his  love  to  me.  1877  BARING- 
GOULD  Myst.  Suffering  51  What  a  glorious  world  . .  what 
gold  of  gladness,  what  sunshine  of  felicity  it  affords.  1896 

Westm.  Gaz.  i  July  i/i  The  smiling  generosity  that  has  done 
almost  as  much  to  charm  her  public  as  has  her  voice  of  gold. 

b.  Proverbs.  (See  also  GLISTER,  GLITTER  vbs.) 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  ff  T.  409  But  al  thyng 

which  bat  schineth  as  the  gold  Nis  nat  gold,  as  t»at  I  haue 
herd  told.  £1530  R.  HIU.ES  Common-Pi.  Bk.  (1858)  140 
Yt  ys  not  all  gold  that  glowyth.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov. 
(1867)  66  A  man  may  by  gold  to  deere.  a  1665  J.  GOODWIN 
Filled  w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  124  Men  will  not,  as  our  common 
proverb  is,  buy  gold  too  dear. 

c.  The  metal  as  employed  for  coating  a  surface, 
or  as  a  pigment ;  gilding. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  n.  vii.  36  Let's  see  once  more  the 
saying  grau'd  in  gold. 

d. //.  Kinds  of  gold.  rare.    [Cf.  Or  i  in  Littre.] 

1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  II.  xv.  142  After  this  manner  and 
method  are  to  be  proved  all  other  Golds.  1765  H.  WALPOLE 
in  Lett. Ctess Suffolk (iB-24)\\,  314  Huge  hunting-pieces  in 
frames  of  all-coloured  golds. 
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f  4.  The  metal  as  used  for  the  ornamentation  of  I 
textile  fabrics ;  gold  thread  (see  10)  ;  in  early  use   j 
often  with  the  place  of  manufacture  specified,  a.sgo.'ti 
of  Bruges,  of  Genoa,  of  Venice.     Hence,    textile 
materials  embroidered  with  or  partly  consisting  of 
this. 


St.  Papers  Dam.' Hen.  Vlll,  II.  II.  1565  The  sayd  ladyes 
heeds  inparylled  with  loos  golld  of  damask,  as  well  as 
with  wovyn  flat  goold  of  damaske  [etc.].  1545  A  a  to 
Custom  ha.  b  iij  b,  Golde  of  bruges  the  maste  viii.  ».  1566 
in  Hay  Fleming  Mary  Q.  of  Seals  (1897)  499  I  en  hank.s 
off  gold  and  ten  hankis  of  silver  the  fynest  that  can 
be  gottin.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  H.  \.  35«  Vallens  of 
Venice  gold,  in  needle  worke.  a  1800  in  Scott  Minstr. 
Scott.  Bord.  (1802)  II.  78,  I  sail  learn  your  turtle  dow  To 
lay  gowd  wi'  her  hand. 

5.  Used  with  defining  words  in  the  names  of 
various  kinds  of  gold,  alloys,  counterfeit  imitations 
of  gold,  etc. 

ANGEL,  CROWN,  DUCAT.  DUTCH,  FOOL'S,  FULMINATING, 
GERMAN,  GIPSY.GRAPHIC,  LEAF,  MOSAIC,  ROMAN, STANDARD, 
VIRGIN  G. :  see  these  words. 

Argental  goU,  native  gold  containing  a  percentage  or 
silver  ;  coloured  gold,  gold  that  has  had  its  lustre  destroyed 
by  nitric  acid:  dead  gold,  unburnished  gold  or  gold  without 


silver ;  jeweller's  gold,  '  an  alloy  containing  three  parts  of 
gold  to  one  of  copper'  (Webster  1864)  ;  t  leprous  gold  (see 
quot.);  Mannheim  gold,  a  brass  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
tin  used  in  making  cheap  jewellery ;  mock  gold,  an  alloy 
of  copper,  zinc,  and  platinum;  red  gold,  gold  alloyed  with 
copper;  shell  gold  (see  quot.  1727-41);  spangle  gold  (see 
quot.  1611) ;  white  gold,  'an  alloy  of  about  five  parts  of 
silver  to  one  of  gold  (Funk). 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  603  Another  ore  of  gold  is  the  alloy 
with  silver,  or  'argental  gold,  the  electrum  of  Pliny,  so 
called  from  its  amber  shade.  1858  HOMANS  Cycl.  Comtnerce 
835/2  'Dentist  Gold  is  gold  leaf  carried  no  further  in  the 
process  than  that  of  the  cutch,  and  should  be  perfectly  pure 
gold.  1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Mitt.  n.  i.  100  All  Goldish  oars 
. .  have  good  *Duke  gold.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  in.  iii. 
127  This  is  'Faiery  Gold  boy  ..  vp  with  't,  keepe  it  close. 


BERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Gold,  *Shell  Gold  is  that  used  by  the  illu- 
miners . .  they  put  it  in  shells,  where  it  sticks.  iSli  COTGR.  , 
Or  en  faille,  'Spangle  Gold,  or  Gold  beaten  thinne  for 
Spangles. 

6.  The  colour  of  the  metal :  a  bright  golden 
yellow.  Ordinarily  an  absol.  use  of  the  adj.  (see 
8  b) ;  but  in  poetic  and  rhetorical  lang.  directly 
transf.  from  I. 

c  1400  Ir.  Secrcta  Secret.,  Cm.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  80 
Whos  colour  ys  gold,  lyk  pat  ys  meen  bytwen  reed  and 
jalwe.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  642  Many  a  colourd  plume 
sprinkl'd  with  Gold.  1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  118  His 
painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold.  1866  G. 
MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Ncighb.  i.  (1878)  15  Gazing  at  the  red 
and  gold  and  green  of  the  sunset  sky.  1895  C.  ROPFR 
Zigzag  Tray.  f.  5  Across  this  blue  shot  long  rays  of  the 
most  clear  pinks  and  whites  and  golds. 

1.  Archery.  The  gilt  centre  or  bulls-eye  of  a 
target.  To  make  a  gold:  to  hit  the  bull's-eye. 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  1. 1.  x.  189  Three  hits  running 
in  the  gold.  1882  Standard  31  Aug.  6/4  The  prize  given . . 
for  the  lady  making  the  greatest  number  of  golds  and  reds 
at  archery. 

II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

8.  simple  attrib.,  passing  into  adj.  a.  Made 
(wholly  or  partly)  of  gold ;  consisting  of  gold, 
f  Also,  gilded. 

c  1205  LAY.  7048  His  haeS  wes  swulc  swa  beo3  gold  wir. 
13. .  Sir  Benes  2299  (S.)  He  may  see  in  his  goldryng,  What 
any  man  dooth.  1483  Ca.th.Angl.  161/2  Golde  viyre,jtl?im 
Aureum.  1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  4-  Jul.  i.  iii.  92  That  Booke 
..That  in  Gold  claspes,  Lockes  in  the  Golden  storie.  1617 
MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  10  Hangings  of  gold  lether.  1717  SOMER- 
VILLE  Fable  xiv,  Fortune  Hunter  n.  146  A  cobler  bidding 
fair  For  the  gold-chain  and  next  lord-mayor.  1837  MRS. 
SHERWOOD  H.  Milner  in.  xxii.  464  Two  young  [Oxford] 
men,  one  of  whom  had  a  gold  tassel.  1884  F.  ).  BRITTEN 
Watch  $  Clockm.  58  The  gold  spring  is  hammer-hardened. 
b.  Gold-coloured,  golden  yellow.  Also,  old  gold, 
having  the  colour  of  old  gold,  of  a  dulled  golden 
yellow  with  a  brownish  tinge. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  n.  i.  n  The  Cowslips  tall,  her  pen- 
sioners bee,  In  their  gold  coats,  spots  you  see,  Those  be 
Rubies.  173*  POPE  Hor.  Sat.  n.  ii.  20  Yet  hens  of  Guinea 
full  as  good  I  hold  [as  pheasant]  Except  you  eat  the  feathers 


DON  Mt.  Royal  II.  x.  206  Loose  flowing  tea-gowns  of  old 
gold  sateen. 

9.  General  comb.:  a.  attributive,  as  gold-balance, 
-coast,  -country,  -lode,  -ore,  -scales,  -vein,  -yield. 

1530  PALSGR.  226/1  *Golde  balance,  faix,  trebuchet.  1877 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  /,  Mining  66  The  *gold-coast  of 
Klamath  and  Del  Norte.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  (1858) 
127  We  are  to  guide  our  British  Friends  into  the  new 
'Gold-country,  and  show  them  the  mines.  1877  RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mines  «r  Mining  352  Some  promising  'gold-lodes 
have  also  been  found.  1340-70  A  lex.  S,  Dind.  525  pe  grauel  of 
the  ground  wasof  *goldore.  1587  FLEUinaCt»i(n.Ht>linsnert 
III.  1270/1  The  blacke  stone,  which  the  goldfiners  had  said 
to  hold  gold,  and  therefore  called  the  same  Gold  ore.  1638 
SANDERSON  Serin.  (1681)  II.  98  The  poor  Indians.. parting 
with  a  massie  lump  of  gold-ore  for  a  three-halfpeny  knife. 


GOLD. 

1638  A.  TOI-XSHEND  in  Cary  Romulus  f,  T.  To  Author, 
A  vj  b,  In  their  'Gold-scales  to  weigh  buth  him  and  you. 
1565  COOPER  Tht-sanrus  s.v.  A-ri-iuii,  I'ctix  aiirf,  golde 
veynes.  1683  PETTL-S  Fleta  Min.  II.  ii.  109  There  also 
Flinty  and  Horn-stony  Gold  Veins.  1877  RAYMOND  .Statist. 
Mines  f;  Alining  234  The  "gold-yield  was  not  less  than 
$150,000. 

b.  objective,  as  gold-bearing,  t  -breathing,  -con- 
taining, -promising,  -seeking,  -staining  adjs.  ; 
gold-finding,  -gathering,  -milling,  -mining,  -seek- 
ing; gold-broker,  -diviner,  -falsifier,  -hunter, 
-layer,  -prospector,  -refiner,  -seeker.  Also  GOLD- 
BEATER, GOLD-FINER,  GOLD-WASHER,  etc. 

1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  742/2  'Gold-bearing  deposits.  1600 
NASHE  Summers  Last  Will  1493  wks-  (Grosart)  VI.  145 
"Golde-breathing  Alcumists.  i88a  Rep.  to  Ho.  Repr.  Free. 
Met.U.S.  539  A  broad  'gold-containing  zone.  iSjiB.Tw- 
LOR  Faust  (187  5}  Il.i.ii.  18  Along  what  shafts  and  mines  cor- 
roded, The  *gold-diviner's  steps  are  goaded.  1593  NASHE 
Strange  News  To  Gentlm.  Rdrs.,  Wks.  (GrosarO  II.  184 
Our  forenamed  'Gold-falsifiers.  185*  EARP  Cold  Col.  Aus- 
tralia 5  Many  poor  men  make  fortunes  .  .  by  the  lottery  of 
'gold-finding.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  19 
During  the  early  days  of  'gold-gathering.  1851  G.  S. 
RUTTER  (title),  Hints  to  'Gold-hunters.  1890  BOLDREWOOD 
Miner's  Right  v.  48  One  of  the  reckless  gold-hunters.  1565 
COOPER  Thesaurus,  Bractearius..  .a  'golde  layer  :  a  gilter. 
1851  .1.  A.  PHILLIPS  (title),  'Gold-mining  and  Assaying:  a 
Scientific  Guide  for  Australian  Emigrants.  1894  H.  NESBIT 
Bush  Girls  Rom.  197  The  'gold-promising  quartz  pre- 
dominated. 1893  Month  Feb.  205  He  had  been  found  alive 
by  a  party  of  'gold-prospectors.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.io  Dec. 
7/2  A  'gold-refiner  of  Clerkenwell,  proved  buying  a  quan- 
tity  of  silver  from  Clapham.  1851  EARP  Gold  Col.  A  ustralia 
130  A  system  which  should  give  encouragement  to  'gold 
seekers.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Oct.  n/a  The  prosecution 
of.  .  'gold-seeking  in  the  Kimberley  district.  1800  BOLDRE- 
WOOD Miner's  Right  xv.  150  The  great  gold-seeking  multi- 
tude had  swelled  .  .  to  the  population  of  a 


.  .  province.    1603 

.  DAVIES  Microcosmos,  Extasie  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  91/1 
Vpon  the  verge  of  whose  'gold-stayning  haire,  Illustrious 
Saphires  ev'nly  ranked  were. 

c.  instrumental  (with  pres.  or  pa.  pple.),  as  gold- 
bound,  -broidered,  -ceiled,  -daubed,  -decked,  -em- 
broidered, -envicrven,  ^-flourished,  -graved,  \-im- 
based,  -Maid,  -lit,  -made,  -mounted,  -rolling, 
-strung,  -studded,  -wrought,  etc.,  adjs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  i.  114  Thy  haire  Thou  other  'Gold- 
bound-brow,  is  like  the  first.  1823  MRS.  HEMANS  Siege 
Valencia  ix.  Poems  (1875)  291  The  *gold-broider'd  mantle. 
a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (17")  39/i  Nero's 
sky-resembling  *gold-ceil'd  halls.  1598  E.  GILPIN  Skial. 


garment.  1867  MORRIS  Jason  xvn.  660  The  *gold-enwoven 
crown.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  214 
Though  we  glister  it  neuer  so  in  our  .  .  'golde-florisht 
garments.  1875  BROWNING  Aristofh.  Apol.  365  A  'gold- 
graved  writing.  i6oa  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xlvL  218  Our 
sgold-imbased  World.  1863  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn,  Saga 
K.  Olaf  ii.  77  Harness  'gold-inlaid  and  burnished.  1855 
Woman's  Devotion  II.  154  Her  lovely  'gold-lit  ringlets. 
1630  DRAYTON  Moses  in.  302  A  'gold-made  god  how  durst 
you  euer  name?  1828  SCOTT  Jrnl.  26  May,  A  'gold- 
mounted  pair  of  glasses,  n  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems 
Wks.  (1711)  4/i  'Gold-rolling  Tagus.  1607  Lingua  in.  vii. 
Gqb,  The  Void  strung  harpe  of  Apollo.  1870  BRYANT 
Iliad  1.  1.  14  Pelides  to  the  ground  Flung  the  'gold-studded 
wand.  1625  K-  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  v.  xvii.  392 
A  garland  of  'Gold-wrought  Purple. 

d.  similative,  as  gold-bright,  t  -burned,  -green 
(sb.  and  adj.),  -like,  -red,  -yellow  adjs. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  xix.  (1848)  225  'Gold-bright  stars. 
c  1430  LYDG.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  v,  The  sonne,  'gold-burned  in 
his  spere.  1830  TENNYSON  Recoil.  Arab.  Nts.  82  Flush'd  all 
the  leaves  with  rich  'gold-green.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water- 
Bab. 


839  BAIL 


Fr.  Chirurg.  31   0/2   With  -gouldeyenow  slimes. 
Pall  Mall  G.  5  Nov.  4/2  Gold-yellow  silk  stockings. 

e.  parasynthetic,  as  gold -banded,  -capped, 
•clasped,  -crested,  -fringed,  -haired,  -headed,  -hilled, 
•robed,  -sanded,  -striped,  -walled,  -winged  adjs. 

1860  DICKENS  Let.  24  Sept.,  [Sydney]  stood  waving  the 
'gold-banded  cap.  1742  POPE  Dune.  iv.  117  Three  hundred 
*gold-capt  youths.  1861  Miss  YONGE  Stokesley  Secret  iii. 
(1862)  44  A  'gold-clasped  Prayer  Book.  1880  G.  MEREDITH 
Tragic  Com.  (1881)  37  Lucretia  the  gold-haired;  the  'gold- 
crested  serpent.  1685  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2094/4  He  has  a  pair 
of  'Gold-fringed  Gloves.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.-n. 
13" 

&.- 

hilled  sworw  1855  BROWNING  Men  ff  Worn.  II.  Popularity 
ix,  When  'gold-robed  he  took  the  throne.  1391  SYLVESTER 
Du  Barlas  i.  iii.  122  'Gold-sanded  Tagus.  1833  Penny  Cyc  I. 
I.  78/2  The  Red  or  'Gold-striped  [variety  of  maple].  1655 
STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  I.  (1701)  53/2  Crcesus  . .  Who  to  his 
Gods  did  'Gold-wall'd  Temples  build.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  n,  ii.  n.  Babylon  536  'Gold-winged  Morpheus. 
1O.  Special  comb. :  gold-amalgam,  gold  com- 
bined with  mercury  in  a  soft  or  plastic  state  (ap- 
plied by  Schneider  in  1848  to  a  native  form  found 
in  small  white  grains) ;  gold-bank  (see  quot.) ; 
f  gold-beat,  f  -beaten  ///.  adjs.,  adorned  with 
beaten  gold ;  gold-beating,  the  act  or  process  of 
beating  out  gold  into  leaf;  gold  beetle  U.S.,  a 
name  for  various  beetles  of  the  families  Chryso- 
melidEe  and  Cassididse ;  gold  beryl  =  CHRYSO- 
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BEBVL  ;  gold  bob,  a  gold  ornament  (see  Boh  sl>.1) ; 
gold-book  -  BOOK  sb.  12  ;  gold-bug  U.S.,  (a)  = 
gold-beetle  ( Funk) ;  (if)  a  plutocrat,  millionaire ;  also 
'  a  political  nickname  for  an  advocate  of  a  single 
(gold)  standard'  (Funk);  gold-carp  =  GOLDFISH  ; 
gold-cloth,  cloth  of  gold  (see  CLOTH  sb.  9  c) ; 
gold-digger  =  DIGGER  2  b ;  alsq/^f. ;  gold-digging, 

(a)  the  action  or  occupation  of  digging  for  gold  ; 

(b)  pi.  the  place  where  gold-digging  is  carried  on ; 
t  gold-drawer,  one  who  draws  gold  wire  ;  gold- 
driver  =  GOLD-BEATER  i  ;  gold-drop  slang,  a 
gold  coin ;  gold-dropper  (see  quot.  1785); 
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end  man,  one  who  buys  up  broken  pieces  of  gold  ; 
gold-fever,  the  rage  for  going  in  search  of  gold  ; 
t  gold-finger,  the  third  or  ring-finger  ;  goldflnny, 
a  fish  of  the  wrasse  family  (see  quot.)  ;  gold  flat 
(see  FLAT  sb?  8  f)  ;  •(•  gold-flint,  flint  containing 
gold  ;  gold-flux  =  AVENTCKINE  i  ;  gold-fringe, 
a  moth  (see  quot.)  ;  f  gold-ground  a.  ,  having  a 
ground  of  gold  ;  gold-hammer,  a  gold-beater's 
hammer;  gold-head  a.,  gold-headed;  gold- 
heart  a.,  gold-hearted;  f  gold-hewn  =  gold- 
beaten  ;  t  gold-house,  a  treasury  ;  gold-hunger, 
keen  desire  for  gold  ;  f  gold-mestling,  brass  ; 
gold-mill,  a  mill  in  which  gold  ore  is  crushed  ; 
also  fig.  ;  f  gold-mint,  a  place  where  gold  is 
coined  ;  gold-mouthed  a.,  whose  speech  is  golden; 
gold-note  ((/••$.*),  a  bank-note  payable  only  in 
gold  ;  f  gold-paper  =  gold-foil  ;  gold  plate, 
vessels  made  of  gold  ;  gold-plating,  gold  in  thin 
sheets  ;  gold-powder,  gold  in  the  form  of  or  re- 
duced to  powder  ;  •)•  also,  in  i8th  c.,  ?  the  name  of 
somequack  medicine;  fgold-proofa.jproof  against 
being  bribed  or  tempted  by  gold  ;  gold-purple 
(see  quot.);  •)•  gold-quarrel,  a  gold-mine;  gold- 
rain  =  golden  rain  (see  quot.  and  GOLDEN  a.  10)  ; 
gold-rush,  a  rush  to  goldfields  in  search  of  gold  ; 
gold-sand,  sand  containing  particles  of  gold  ;  also 
fig.  ;  gold-shell,  a  shell  on  which  powdered  gold 
mixed  with  gum  water  is  spread  for  painters'  use; 
goldsinny=^B/(^fK»y  ;  gold-size,  a  size  laid  on 
as  a  surface  on  which  to  apply  gold-leaf;  gold- 
skin,  1  goldbeater's  skin  ;  gold-solder,  f  (a)  — 
CHBYSOCOLLA  I  ;  (i)  an  alloy  for  soldering  gold  ; 
gold-spangle,  gold-spot,  names  of  moths  (see 
qnots.);  gold-stone,  •(•(«)  (see  quot.  1626);  (o) 
a  piece  of  gold  ore;  (c)  (see  quot.  1850)  ;  (rf)  = 
AVENTUKINE  i  (in  some  mod.  Diets.);  -fgold- 
stroke,  the  rubbing  of  gold  on  a  touchstone  in 
order  to  test  it  ;  gold  swift,  a  moth  (see  quot.)  ; 
gold-tail  (moth),  the  motfaPorthesia  chrysorrhcea; 
gold-thirst,  intense  desire  for  gold;  so  gold- 
thirsty  adj.;  gold-thread  (see  quot.  1727-41); 
gold-web,  -f  (a)  cloth  of  gold;  (6)  (see  quot.  1769); 
t  gold-worm,  a  glow-worm. 

1850  DANA  Mm.  555  *GoId  Amalgam  .  .  In  small  white 
grains  as  large  as  a  pea.  1889  Century  Diet.,  *Gold-bank, 
a  national  banking  association  of  a  class  organized  under 
United  States  Revised  Statutes  to  issue  notes  payable  in 
gold  coin,  c  1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  <$•  Arc.  24  Theseus  with 
the  laurer  corovned,  in  his  chare  "gold  bete.  £1386  — 
Knt.'s  T.  1642  (Harl.  MS.)  *Gold-beten  [other  MSS.  gold- 
hewenj  helmes.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  188  And  louely  ladies 
y-wrou3t..In  many  gay  garmentes  bat  weren  gold-beten. 
1763-6  W.  LEWIS  Comm.  Phil.-Techn.  50  The  process  of 
"gold-beating  isconsiderablyinfluenced  bytheweather.  1807 
A.  AIKIN  Diet.  Chcm.  4-  Min.  I.  539  *Gold  Beryl.  1694 
ECHARD  Platttns  95  Top-knots,  Fingle  Fangles,  and  *Gold- 
Bobs.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  107  Crucian 
Carp,  "GoldCarp.  1868  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  (1870)  I.  I. 
287  "Gold  cloth  so  wrought  that  nought  of  gold  seemed 
there.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  305  We  cheer  the 
pale  *g  old-diggers.  1852  EARP  Gold  Col.  Australia  160 
A  case  of  extraordinary  success  at  the  "gold-diggings  has 
been  related  to  us.  1869  BLACKMORE  Loma  D.  Ixi,  Be- 
cause of  my  refusal  to  become  a  slave  to  the  gold-digging. 
1536-7  P.  P.  Exp.  Pcess  Mary  (1831)  12  Payed  to  the 
*goldedrawer  for  Pypes  and  pyrles  for  a  gowne  to  my 
ladys  grace  vij//.  xviijf.  1662  Elegy  on  Cleveland  21  in 
C.'s  Wks.  (1687)  284  As  "Gold-drivers  that  make  Spangles 
rare,  Do  beat  the  yielding  Metal  into  Air.  1797  MARY 
ROBINSON  Walsingham  II.  176  So  touch  the  *ypl(J  deans 
..divide  them  ~'-;  ^-^^  Z~£~Sict.  Cani. 
Crew,  *Gold-droppers,  Sweetners,  Cheats,  Sharpers.  1785 
GROSE  Diet.  Vvlg.  ToHgvetGo/d'-droJ>/>ers,sharperswhodrop 
a  piece  of  gold,  which  they  pick  up  in  the  presence  of  some 
unexperienced  person  for  whom  the  trap  is  laid  ;  this  they 
pretend  to  have  found  [etc.].  1605  MARSTON,  etc.  Eastward 
Hoe  v.  i.  G  3  b,  His  daughter  that  he  has  married  a  sciruy 
"gold-end  man  &  his  Premise.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  i, 
He  looks  like  a  gold-end-man.  x888  BARBOUR  Clara  ix.  13 
The  "gold  fever  coursed  through  every  vein,  e  1000  ^ELFRIC 
Gloss.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  158/36  Medicns,  uel  annularis, 
"goldfmger.  1836  YARKELL  Brit.  Fishes  I.  296  The  •Gold- 
finny,  or  Goldsinny,  Crenilabrus  Cornubicus.  1683  PETTUS 
Fleta^  Min.  it.  i.  101  *Gold  flints  which  have  not  only  Gold 
but  silver  also.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Disp.  11715)  536/2  This 
Tincture  if  it  be  made  out  of  Gold-  Flints,  Pebles,  or  Sand, 
is  none  of  the  least  Medicines.  1884  Caiselfs  Encycl.  Diet., 


*Gold-Jlux,  avanturine.      1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol. 
Pyralis  cost_alis,  the   *gold    Fringe.     1591 
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SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  iii.  1144  His  Wardrobe  ..  With 
'gold-ground  Velvets.      1763-6  W.   LEWIS  Comm.  Phil.- 


n.    Magnificence   722    'Gold-head   darts.      1869    MORRIS 
Eartlily  Par.  (1870)  111.  iv.  6  Maidens'  feet  Brushing  the 
"gold-heart  lilies.     <•  1386  'Gold  hewen  [see  gold-beaten] 
CI400  Sege  Jerus.    755  pe  gold-hewen    helme   haspeb   h 
blyue.  14.    MX.  Canta/:  Ff.  2.  38,  If.  13  <  (Halliw.i  The  kyn 
to  hys    golde-hows  toke  hys  way.      1652  H.  L'ESTRANG 


AuricaJcnm,  *goldma»linc.  a  1200  Ibid.  550  A uricalcitm, 
goldmestling.  a  1400  Plowman's  T.  \.  187  Styroppes  gay  of 
gold-mastling.  1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  11.  iv.  n8  The 
building  up  of  the  "Gold-Mill.  1881  STEVENSON  Virg, 
Pxtritma  127  Hours  . .  dedicated  to  furious  moiling  in  the 
gold-mill.  1530  PALSGR.  226/1  "Goldemynt.  1593  DONNE 
Sat.  vi.  9  Poems  (Grosart)  I.  51  "Gold-mouth'd  Spencer. 
1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  34  An  ymage  of  cure  lady  in 
"gold  papyr.  1545  Rates  Custom  Iw.  b  iij  b,  Golde  papers 
the  groce  ii.j.  1864  PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel  ii.  91  A  magnifi- 
cent temple.. its  whole  walls  covered  with  "gold-plating. 
"743-4  MRS.  DELANY  Life  ff  Can:  (1861)  II.  250  Your 
letter  . .  I  believe  drove  away  my  headache  . .  :  every  testi- 
mony of  your  love  and  friendship  is  better  to  me  than 
"gold-powder  or  sal  volatile.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts6i2The 
mechanical  mode  [of  gilding]  is  the  application  of  gold 
leaf  or  gold  powder  to  various  surfaces,  a  1611  BEAUM. 
&  FL.  Maid's  Trag.  v.  iv,  Art  thou  "gold-proof?  There's 
for  thee.  1849-50  WEALE  Diet.  Terms,  'Gold  purple, 
or  Cassins's  purple  precipitate,  the  compound  oxide  which 
is  precipitated  upon  mixing  the  solutions  of  gold  and 
tin.  e  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  798/11  Aurifodina, 
a  "goldquarelle.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  "Gold-rain, 
(Pyrotechnics),  small  cubes  4  inch  square,  used  instead  of 
stars  for  rockets,  etc.  1893  G.  TREGARTHEN  Austral. 
CoHimw.  158  The  "gold-rush  had  introduced  many  unruly 
spirits.  1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  n.  i.  101  [A  river]  too 
small  to  inrich  so  many  Gold-Mines  with  "Gold-sand. 
1873  E.  ERENNAN  Witch  of  Nemi,  etc.  258  As  the  gold-sand 
of  life  disappears,  a  1705  RAY  Syn.  Pise.  (1713)  163  "Gold- 
f,mny,Comubiensium.  1769  PENNANT  Zool.  III.  209  The  tail 
.  .of  the  Goldsinny  is  even  at  the  end.  1611  CoTGR.,Assiette 
a.  dorer,  size  to  gild  with,  "gold  size.  1841  BRANDE  Diet. 
Sci.,  etc.,  Gold  size  . ,  is  drying  oil  mixed  with  calcined  red 
ochre.  1545  Rtates  Custom  ho.  b  iij  b,  "Golde  skinnes  the 
kyppe  xiii.j.  m\d.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  454  marg., 
Chrysocolla,  i.  "Gold-soder.  1841  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  Gold 
Solder,  the  alloy  used  for  soldering  gold  articles  is  [etc.]. 
1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  403  Noctita  bractea, 
the  "gold  Spangle.  Ibid.  422  Noctita  Festucx,  the  "gold 
Spot.  1626  BACON  Sylva  f  960  The  "Gold-Stone,  which  is 
the  Yellow  Topaze.  1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  n.  ii.  112  If 
there  be  a  great  quantity  of  the  Gold-stones,  then  there 
may  be  made  more  Ovens.  1850  AINSWORTH  Ovingdean 
Grange  vi.  iv.  (1860)  196  An  enormous  mass  of  breccia,  or 
goldstone,  as  the  common  folk  call  it.  1683  PETTUS  Fleta 
Mill.  ii.  x.  128  That  every  Assayer  may . .  so  well  order 
his  "Gold  stroak,  that  he  may  not  be  esteem'd  as  one 
without  understanding.  1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol. 
Compend.  397  Hepialns  liectus,  the  "gold  Swift.  1816  KIRBY 
&  SP.  Entomol.  (1817)  II.  21  The  *gold-tail-moth.  ai6i8 
SYLVESTER  St.  Lewis  423  A  heart  whose  "Gold-Thirst  never 
sat  is.  1568  BIBLE  (Bishops')  fsa.  xiy.  4  How  hath  the 
oppressour  ceased?  and  the  "gold  thirstie  Babel  rested? 


Techn.  48  In 
ten  or  eleven 


;8  The  "gold  hammer,  or  finishing 
pounds.     1606  SYLVESTER 


I  hammer  weighs 
u  Bartas  II.  iv. 


ith  yi 

gummed  velvets.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Gold  Thread, 
or  spun  Gold,  is  a  flatted  gold  wrapped,  or  laid  over  a 
thread  of  silk,  by  twisting  it  with  a  wheel,  and  iron  bobins. 
c  1430  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  xlv,  Thenne  Sir  Amadace  he 
him  cladde,  And  that  was  in  a  "gold  webbe.  1769  MRS. 
RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  189  To  spin  a  Gold  Web 
for  covering  Sweet-Meats  . .  when  your  sugar  is  melted  it 
will  be  of  a  gold  colour,  take  your  ladle  off  the  fire,  and 
begin  to  spin  it  with  a  knife.  1483  Calk,  Angl.  161/2 
A  "Golde  worme,  noctiluca. 

b.  in  names  of  plants,  as  gold-balls  —gold-cups ; 
gold  basket,  Alyssum  saxatile ;  gold-bloom, 
the  marigold ;  gold-chain,  (a)  the  stonecrop, 
Sedumacre;  (i)  the  laburnum;  f  gold-crap, -cups, 
names  of  a  species  of  Ranunculus ;  gold-flower, 
f  (a)  Helichrysum  Stcschas ;  (b)  the  South  African 
genus  Gorteria;  gold-knap,  -knop(s  =  gold-cups ; 
gold-lily,  ?  Amaryllis  aurea;  gold  of  pleasure, 
Camelina  saliva ;  gold-seed  (see  quot.) ;  gold- 
shrub,  Palicouren  speciosa  (Treas.  Bot.  :866); 
gold-thread,  Coplis  trifolia,  so  called  from  its 
fibrous  yellow  roots. 

1854  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  (1857)  I.  33  The  Buttercup 
has  several  old  English  names . .  Gold  Cups  and  "Gold  Balls 
are_names  now  almost  forgotten.  i857_WRiGHT  Diet.  Obs. 

..  ,  ,,  -  ..  1 1.  331  Country  people  call  it  lu*«.«»t 
!  .-&?. .  '  Gold  Chain.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong., 
Des  Bassinets,  an  herbe  called  crowfoote,  "golde  crap,  or 
yelow  crawe.  1578  LYTE  Dodocns  in.  ixxiv.  421  Golde 
knoppe  . .  y*  single  and  double,  or  els  the  garden  "Golde- 
cuppe,  and  the  wilde.  1849  Re^>erberations  11. 45  Goldcups 
in  the  meadows.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  Ixi.  80  "Golde 
floure,  Motheworte,  or  Golden  Stechados.  1812  A.  PLUMTRE 
Lichtenstein's  S.  Africa  1 1, 166  The  abundance  of  gorteria, 
gold-flowers,  which  grow  upon  its  banks.  1552  HULOET, 
*Gold-knappe,  or  yelow  craye  herbe,  .  .  batrachium, 
Chrisanthemutn.  1736  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet,  n,  Poly. 
anthemon,  . .  An  herb  called  crowfoot,  goldcup,  or  gold- 
knap.  I507MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  39  b,  Crowfoote. .  Itbeareth 
yelowe  flowers  called  "Goldknops.  1842  TENNYSON  E. 
Morris  146  While  the  "gold-lily  blows.  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  II.  xxii.  214  "Golde  of  pleasure ..  is  called  properly 
Myagrum.  i88a  G.  ALLEN  Colours  Flowers  ii.  43  The 
most  primitive  and  simple  forms  have  yellow  flowers,  as  in 
the  case  of . .  the  gold-of-pleasure  (Camelina  sativa).  1855 
MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  I.  596/2  These  grains  (of  Cynosurns 
Cristalus]  commonly  called  seeds,  being  yellow,  give  rise  to 
the  provincial  name  of  *gold  seed  applied  to  the  species. 
1806  MOORE  Epist.  ix.  90  Where  the  "gold-thread  loves  to 
creep.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  7  The  root  of  Coptis 
trifolia,  or  Gold-thread,  is  a  pure  and  powerful  bitter. 


GOLD-BEATER. 

C.  in  the  names  of  tiiids,  as  gold-breasted 
trumpeter,  1'sophia  crepitans ;  gold-capped 
weaver  bird,  floceus  iclerocephalus ;  goldcrest 
-golden-crested  wren  (see  \\'HKN);  gold-hammer, 
the  yellow-hammer;  gold-head,  the  pochard, 
Fuligtilaferina;  gold  robin, the  liallimore oriole. 

1783  LATHAM  </,  n.  Synopsis liirds  II.  u.  793  'Gold-breaMed 
Trumpeter.  1868  \VooD  Homes  without  II.  xi.  205  The 
beautiful  nest  of  the  'Gold-capped  Weaver  bird.  1824  T. 
FOKSTEK  1'crtH.  Cal.  in  Hone  Kvery-day  Bk.  II.  ii9The 
king  Of  birds  the  'goldcrest.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kerseyi, 

Gold-hammer,  a  Bird.  1744  Stale  Co.  Down  xviii.  230 
Called  the  Pochard,  or  red-headed  Widgeon,  and  in  iliis 
County ..  commonly  the  "Gold  Head.  1872  WHmim 
1'ennsylv.  Pilgrim  436  The  "gold-robin  cried  A-swing 
upon  his  elm. 

Gold2  (g»"ld).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  a.  i, 
4-6  golde,  5  goolde,  6  goold,  gowl(e,  4-  gold, 
6-  gould  (9  dial,  goode,  goud).  ft.  Sc.  (and 
noriA.)  6  guld,  guilde,  6,  8  guild,  8  guil(l,  gule, 
gool,  8-9  gull.  [OE.  golde  wk.  fern.,  app.  related 
to  GOLD  l  :  the  marigold  is  called  '  gold-flower ' 
in  several  of  the  cognate  languages,  as  Du.  goud- 
bloem,  goudsbloem  (MDu.  goutbloeme),  G.  gold- 
blume,  Sw.  guldblomma. 

In  many  dialects  there  is  a  difference  in  pronunciation 
between  this  sb.  and  GOLD  '.  In  the  name  of  the  plant, 
as  also  in  mould : — OE.  molde,  the  northern  dialects  have 

fenerally  the  vowel  ordinarily  corresponding  to  OE.  6, 
IE.  close  I,  while  in  GOLD'  the  pronunciation  descends 
normally  from  OE.  gold,  ME.  gold.  (Cf.  esp.  Sc.  fuil(d, 
corn-marigold,  with  gowd,  the  metal.)  The  difference  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  (act  that  the  one  word  was  disyllabic, 
the  other  monosyllabic,  in  OE.  and  early  ME.J 

1.  t»-  The  marigold  (Calendula  cfficinalis}.  Obs. 
b.  The  corn-marigold  (Chrysanthemum  segelum). 
Freq.  in  //.  o.  (see  quot.  1882).  %  Sometimes 
used  by  early  writers  to  render  L.  intuba  or 
cichorea  (endive  or  chicory). 

The  medueval  L.  names  solsequium,  keliotropium,  &c. 
denote  the  marigold  (Calendula),  the  sunflower  (Helianthus 
annuvs)  being  then  unknown  in  Europe.  In  mod.  dialect 
use  the  name  of  '  white  gold '  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
ox-eye  daisy  (Chrysanthemum^  Leucanthemum),  the  corn- 
marigold  being  then  distinguished  as  the  'yellow  gold' 
(Britten  and  Holland  1879). 

o.  c  1000  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  301/6  Solsequia,  golde. 
[?I3..  BeauehieJ  Abbey  Charter  in  Monast.  Anglic. 
(1661)  II.  610  De  terris  suis  ..  &  goldis  mundandis.  1373 
Durham  Halmote  Rolls  (Surtees)  118  Injunctum  est 
omnibus  tenentibus  villae  quod  evacuent  quandam  herbam 
vocatam  gold.}  t  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1071  lalousye, 
That  wered  of  yelewe  gooldes  a  gerland.  1390  GOWER 
Con/.  II.  356  She  sprong  up  out  of  the  molde  Into  a  flour, 
was  named  golde,  Which  slant  governed  of  the  sonne. 
c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  V.  97  Oynouns,  myntes.  goordes, 
&  goldys  [L.  intubx],  c  1440  Promp.  Pare.  202/1  Goolde, 
herbe,  solsequium  . .  calendula.  1523  FITZHEHB.  Husb. 
§  20  There  be  diners-  maner  of  wedes,  as  thistyls  . .  dar« 
nolde,  gouldes.  Ibid.  Golds  . .  is  an  yll  wede,  and  groweth 
commonlye  in  barleye  and  pees.  1527  ANDREW  Brunsuyke's 
Distyll.  Waters  cclxxxii.  T  iv  a,  Water  of  the  herbe  of 
gowles  or  ruddes.  Cieorea,  sponsa  solis  Sol  sequium  in 
latyn.  1595  SPENSER  Col.  Clout  341  With  Roses  dight  and 
Goolds.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xv.  166  The  crimsin 
Darnell  Flower,  the  Blew-bottle,  and  Gold.  1629  PARKINSON 


great  Daisy.  1790  W. 
II.  437  Gloss.,  Golds,  chrysanthemum  segetum  \ — corn 
marigolds.  1882  Lane.  Gloss.,  Goode  (N.  Lane.)  the  ox-eye 
daisy.  1886  S.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Goud  or  Gold,  the  yellow 
Corn  Marigold. 

0.  1536  BF.LLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  164  He  that 
suflens  his  land  to  be  fild  with  guld,  or  siclik  unproffitabil 
wedis  [etc.].  1563  WINJET  Wks.  (1890)  II.  59  Fra  hand  spring 
wp  guild  and  humlokis.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  Table  81 
Guilde  (quhilk  is  ane  pernicious  herbe,  or  rather  ane  wide). 
?  17. .  Scottish  Saying  in  JAMIESON  s.  v.,  The  Gool,  and  the 
Gordon,  and  the  Hudy  Craw  Are  the  greatest  curses  ever 
Moray  saw.  1794  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  XIII.  537  A  weed 
with  a  yellow  flower  that  grows  among  the  corns,  especially 
in  wet  seasons,  called  Gool.  1794  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Cumb. 
I.  zionote,Gulls,  a  weed  which  infested  the  cornland,  totally 
rooted  out.  1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Gull,  the  com-marigold. 

2.  Comb.,  as  gold-fiower ;  also  goldweed,  -wort  -> 
sense  i.  Also  f  gool-riding  Sc.,  the  custom  of 
searching  fields  for  'golds',  a  fine  being  imposed 
jvi  the  farmer  for  each  plant  found  ;  so  gool-rider. 
"'.  de  Biblesw.  in  Wright  yoe.  162  Cy  crest 

la  flur  de  surcye  [e-/(7««*'golae-nu 
MS.  in  Archxol.  XXX.  367  Y«  golde  flour  is  good'to  sene. 
c  1400  Med.  Wks.  nth  C.  (1809)  45  Take  mat-felon  and 
flouris  of  gold-wort,  c  1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  86/1 
Incuba,  sponsa  solis  . .  goldwort.  Ibid.  88/1  Kalendula, 
sponsa  solis.  .golduurt  uel  rodes.  1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod. 
Husbandm.  II.  i.  19,  I  saw  a  Field  of  Barley  ..  full  of  this 
Gould-weed.  1794  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  XIII.  537  An  old 
custom  takes  place  in  this  parish  [Cargill],  called  Gool- 
riding.  .Certain  persons  stiled  gool-riders,  were  appointed 
to  ride  through  the  fields,  search  for  gool,  and  [etc.]. 

Go'ld-bea:ter. 

L  One  who  beats  out  gold  metal  into  thin  plates 
or  gold-leaf. 

1415  in  York  Afyst.  Introd.  21  Goldbeters.  1483  Act 
i  Kith.  Ill,  c  12  §  i  The  Artificers  ..  that  is  to  say  Golde- 
beters  [etc.].  1:1515  Cocke  Lorrlfs  B.  (Percy)  9  Bokell 
smythes,  horse  leches,  and  gold  beters.  1671  BOYLE  Consid. 
Usef.  Exper.  Philos.  II.  x.  §  4. 36  Some  of  our  Gold-beaters 
in  London,  a  1800  COWPER  Flatting  Mill  iii,  It  is  doomed 
to  sustain  The  thump  after  thump  of  a  gold-beater's  mallet. 
1868  GLADSTONE  Jm.  Mmidi  xv.  (1870)  522  The  gold-beater 
and  . .  smith,  are  known  to  Homer. 
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GOLD-COLOUR. 

b.  Goldbeater's  skin,  a  prepared  animal  mem- 
brane employed  to  separate  the  leaves  of  gold-foil 
during  the  operation  of  beating  ;  sometimes  used 
to  cover  wounds. 

1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  266  F  3  Gold-beaters  Skin  applied 
to  stop  the  Blood.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  led.  3) 
IV.  q4  Leaves  ..  thin  as  gold  beaters  skin.  1852  MORFIT 
Tanning  *  Currying  (1853)  54.o  Goldbeaters  skin  is  pre- 
pared from  the  external  or  peritoneal  coat  of  the  coecum, 
or  blind  gut  of  neat  cattle. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1847  CRAIG,  GoMh-alers..*  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
remarkable  for  their  beautiful  golden-green  and  copper 

Go'ld-COlour.  The  colour  of  gold;  a  deep 
yellow.  Also  attiib. 

1678  RAY  Willughby's  Ornith.  368  A  lovely  yellow  or 
gold-colour.  1791  HAMILTON  Berthollet's  Dyeing  II.  n.  in. 
vii,  The  wax  is  coloured  .  .for  aventurine  or  goldncolour  with 
orpiment.  1854  MRS.  GASKELL  North  #  -S\  xlvi,  It's  not  a 
dead  gold-colour,  ma'am.  It's  a  straw-colour.  1887  Laity 
20  Jan.  38/3  A  broad  stripe  of  gold-colour  plush. 

So  Qo'ld-co  loured  a. 

1687  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2214/4  A  black  Hat,  with  a  gold 
coloured  Hatband.  1728  f  ARBUTHNOT  Congr.  Bees  Misc. 
Wks  (1751)  II.  149  A  gold-colour'd  Flic.  1854  MRS.  GAS- 
HELL  North  ff  S.  xlvi,  Oh,  Dixon  !  not  those  horrid  blue 
flowers  to  that  dead  gold-coloured  gown.  What  taste  ! 

Gold  dust,  go-ld-dust. 

1.  Gold  in  extremely  fine  particles,  the  form  in 
which  it  is  commonly  obtained  in  a  natural  state. 

1703  Land.  Gas.  No.  3886/2,  80  Pound  weight  of  Gold 
Dust.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  81  Dust-Gold,  or  Gold-Dust 
..almost  as  fine  as  Flower.  1879  H.GEORGE  Progr.  f, 
Po7i.  i.  iii.  (1881)  55  Gold  dust  passed  as  currency  by  weight. 
fig.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  368  The  day 
will  come  when  their  eyes  will  be  cleansed  from  the  gold- 
dust  which  blinds  them. 

2.  Sot.  A  popular  name  of  Alyssum  saxatile, 
which  bears  a  profusion  of  small  yellow  flowers. 
Also  of  Sedum  acre  (Britten  &  Holland  1879). 

1866  in  Treas,  Bot.  539/2. 

t  Go'lded,  ppl.  a.  Obs.    [f.  GOLD  l  +  -ED  2.] 

1.  Made  of  gold,  golden. 

1382  WYCLIF  Baruch  vi.  69  So  ben  the  treenen  goddis, 
and  sylueren,  and  goldid.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.) 
57  At  the  goldede  gates  she  sey  Hyr  dere  spouse  comyn. 
1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  40  Evangelicall  policies  should  be 
framed  .  .  by  a  golded  Reed. 

2.  Possessed  of  gold,  wealthy. 

c  1450  Pol.  Poenis  (Rolls)  II.  227  The  grete  and  the  goldede 
they  made  but  a  jape.  1610  Histrio-inastix  i.  i,  Vnmaske 
thy  face  thou  minister  of  Time,  .let  thy  golded  hand,  Ride 
(with  distinctlesse  motion)  on  the  eyes  Of  this  fayre  Chorus, 
till  the  Raigne  of  Peace,  Hath  propagated  Plenty. 

Golden  (go"'ld'n),  a.  Forms:  3-  golden; 
also  4,  6  Sc.  goldin,  -yn,  (4  goldein,  -un,  coldin, 
5  goldene,  -on,  6  -ing),  6  goulden,  8-9  Sc.  gow- 
den, 9  dial,  goolden  (superl.,  6  goldnest,  7 
-  enst)  .  [f.  GOLD  !  +  -EN  *  ,  taking  the  place  of  the 
earlier  GILDEN  (q.  v.).  Cf.  'Dn.gottd'fn,  G.golden.] 

1.  Made  of  gold,  consisting  of  gold. 

The  golden  fleece,  the  fabulous  fleece  of  gold  in  search  of 
which  Jason  went  to  Colchis  ;  (Order  of  the)  Golden  Fleece 
(see  FLEECE  sb.  i  b).  Golden  ball,  the  apple  of  discord 
(see  APPLE  5).  Golden  gales,  the  gates  of  Heaven. 

c  1275  LAY.  4251  pe  goldene  [c  1205  guldene]  croune.  Ibid. 
14298  Ane  goldene  [c  1205  guldene]  bolle.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
6503  Agoldin  calftrar-ofbai  blu.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P. 
R.  xvl.  iv.  (1495)  553  A  thynne  plate  of  golde  of  the  whyche 
golden  threde  is  made,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  667  The  wethir 
was  wonen,  &  away  borne,  The  grete  goldyn  flese  with  a 
greke  noble.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill,  38  b,  To  promes 
to  the  duke  .  .  golden  hilles  and  sylver  ryvers.  1595  CHAP- 
MAN Ovid's  Baiiquet  Sence  (1639)  18  With  the  goldnest 
arrow  in  his  Quiver,  a  1671  LD.  FAIRFAX  Mem.  (1699)  118 
The  King  was  the  golden  ball  cast  between  the  two  parties, 
the  Parliament  and  the  army.  1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair  s 
Autobiog.  xi.  (1848)  352  A  large  Bible  with  golden  clasps. 
1794  BURNS  My  lord  a-hunting.  My  lady's  gown  there's 
gairs  upon't,  And  gowden  flowers  sac  rare  upon't.  1833 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  the  Banker  i.  ii.  30  Golden 
guineas  are  rare  things  now.  1887  RUSKIN  Prxterita  II. 
422  The  higher  religious  souls,  hoping  to  lead  me  to  the 
golden  gates. 

b.  In  Jig.  expressions,  referring  to  gold  coin  or 
money. 

.  '597  BRETON  Wits  Trenchmonr  (Grosart)  8A  Fish- 
ing with  the  golden  hooke,  which  rich  men  onely  'vae~" 


. 

'Hymn  Alms  334  While  Great-ones  .  .  Had  oft  their  Fingers 
in  the  Golden  Py  ;  For  private  Profit  [etc.).  i6a6  BRETON 
Pasquih  Mad-cap  (Grosart)  8/1  If  she  haue  the  golden 
hony-bees,  She  shall  [etc.].  16*9  Leather  12  What  cannot 
golden  hookes  plucke  away  from  vs.  1636  MASSINCER 
Gt,  Dk.  Florence  in.  i,  That  petition  lined  too  With  golden 
birds,  that  sing  to  the  tune  of  profit.  1842  TENNYSON 
Locksley  H.  100  Every  door  is  barr'd  with  gold,  and  opens 
but  to  golden  keys. 

2.  Containing  or  yielding  gold  ;  auriferous.  Of 
a  country  or  district:  Abounding  in  gold.  The 
Golden  State  ,  California. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  cviii.  (1495)  527  Ophir.. 
was  in  olde  tymc  callyd  the  golden  londe.  a  1618  SYLVESTER 
Hymn  Alms  417  Pactolus,  Ganges,  and  the  golden  Tay. 
1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  ccvi,  Some,  bound  for  Guinea, 
golden  Sand  to  find.  17^01  DE  FOE  True-born  Eng.  6  The 
golden  mines  of  Mexico.  1819  HEBER  Hymn  *  From 
Greenland's  icy  Mountains  '  i,  Where  Afric's  sunny  foun- 
tains Roll  down  their  golden  sand.  1893  GUNTER  Miss 
Dividends  238,  I  thought  a  tour  of  '  the  Golden  State* 
would  please  me. 
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3.  Oi  the  colour  of  gold  ;  that  shines  like  gold. 

Cisco  Cursor  M.  17865  (Arundel  MS.)  To  vs  ber  bra^t  a 
goldein  leme.  1532  HULOET,  Golden  heere,  ckryixfm*. 
1624  HEYWOOD  Captives  i.  i,  The  blackest  serpents  wcare 
the  goldenst  scales.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xv.  444  Her  rich 
vallies  wave  with  golden  corn.  1838  LVTTON  Leila  I.  n, 
The  hair  and  curling  beard  were  of  a  deep  golden  colour. 
1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xii.  107  She  saw  sunshine 
sparkling  on  the  water,  in  golden  ripples. 

fig  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Vll,  32  Belevinge  no  fraude 
nor  deceatc  to  be  hid  or  cloked  undre  this  golden  tale. 
1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  iv.  97  For  I  can  smooth  and  fill  his 
aged  eare,  With  golden  promises.  1795  MACNEILL  Will  t, 
Jean  11.  xxv,  A'  his  gowden  prospects  vanish'd. 

b.  In  the  names  of  several   kinds  of  tobacco, 
e.g. '  Golden  Cloud',  '  Golden  Flake ',  etc. 

£.  Resembling  gold  in  value;  most  excellent, 
important,  or  precious,  t  Golden  vein  [  =  med.L. 
venaaurea,GeT.goIdader]  :  the hsemorrhoidal  vein. 

1498  W.  DE  WORDE  (title),  Here  begynneth  the  legende 
named  in  Latyn  Legenda  Aurea  that  is  to  saye  in  Englysshe 
the  Golden  Legende.  For  lyke  as  passeth  golde  in  valewe 
all  other  metallys,  so  this  legende  excelleth  all  other  bookes. 

1526  Pilgr.  I'erf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  144  b,  Men  &  women, 
bothe  rude  &  vnlerned  that  haue  spoken  golden  wordes. 

1527  ANDREW  Brunsviyke's  Distyll.  Waters  D  ij  a/i  The 
same  [great  plantayn  water]  is  good  agaynste  the  Mode  & 
bledynge  of  the  golden  vayne.  1559  MORWYNG  Evonym.  155 
Of  waters  of  venues  or  golden  waters.    1605  SHAKS.  Macb. 
l.  vii.  33,   I  haue  bought  Golden  Opinions  from  all  sorts 
of  people.     1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  197  It  hath 
been  proved  for  a  golden  remedy,  to  take  and  anoint  it  with 
Goats-grease.    1739  CIBBER  Apol.  (1756)  II.  35  He  was  a 
golden  actor.     1838  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  (1846)  I.  vii.  102 
He  had  a  golden  wit  within. 

b.  Of  time,  an  opportunity:  Of  inestimable  value; 
exceedingly  favourable  or  propitious. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tiuel.  N.  v.  i.  301  When  that  is  knowne,  and 
golden  time  conuents.  1646  J.  HALL  Horx  Vac.  20  'Tis  . . 
unsufferable  . .  to  let  the  Golden  houres  <3f  the  morning 

rsse  without  advantage.    1703  ROWE  FairPenit.  i.  i.  156, 
snatch'd   the  glorious,  golden  opportunity.     1806-7  J. 
BERESFORD  miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  n.  xviii,  At  such 
a  golden  moment  as  this.     1884  EARL  GREY  in  \gt/i  Cent. 
Mar.  514  The  golden  opportunity  was  thrown  away. 
6.  Of  rules,  precepts,  etc.:  Of  inestimable  utility  ; 
often  spec,  with  reference  to  the  precept,  '  whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them'  (Matt.  vii.  la). 

1674  R.  GODFREY  Iitj.  $  At.  Physic  54  Whilst  forgetting 
that  Golden  Law  do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  they  make 
self  the  center  of  their  actions.  1741  WATTS  Improv.  Mind 
i.  xiv.  §  8  Such  is  that  golden  principle  of  morality  which 
our  blessed  Lord  has  given  us.  1807  Med.  Jrttl.  XVII.  242 
The  best  rule  in  this  respect  is . .  the  golden  rule  of  Dr. 
J  enner :  not  to  take  matter  after  the  areola  begins  to  spread. 
1885  HOWELLS  Silas  Lapham  II.  xxv,  In  our  dealings  with 
each  other  we  should  be  guided  by  the  Golden  Rule.  1887 
RUSKIN  Prxterita  II.  13  '  When  you  have  got  too  much  to 
do,  don't  do  it ',— a  golden  saying. 

f  b.  Math.  The  golden  rule,  the  rule  of  three. 
1542  RECORDS  Gr.  Artes  (1575)  240  The  rule  of  Propor- 
tions, whiche  for  his  excellence  is  called  the  Golden  rule. 
1571  DIGGES  Paittom.  i.  xiv.  Ej,  By  the  rule  (called  the 
golden  precept).  1636  FEATLY  Clavis  Myst.  xxi.  279  The 
rule  of  three,  or  golden  rule,  as  it  is  called  in  sacred 
algebray.  1806  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  44  The  Rule  of 
Three,  .is  often  called  the  Golden  Rule. 

c.  Golden  mean,  the  avoidance  of  excess  in  either 
direction[tr.L.a«r<r<z  mediocritas,  Hor.  Odall.x.  5]. 

1587  Mirr.  Mag.  (1815)  I.  52  The  golden  meane  is  best. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  ii.  Argt.,  The  face  of  golden  Meane  : 
Her  sisters,  two  Extremities,  Strive  her  to  banish  cleane. 
1636  MASSINGER  Gt.  Dk.  Florence  i.  i,  We,  whom  for  our 
high  births,  they  conclude  The  onely  free  men,  are  the  onely 
slaves  :  Happy  the  golden  meane  !  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xv. 
80  Both  the  golden  mean  alike  condemn,  a  1817  T.  DWIGHT 
Trav.  New  Eng.  etc.  (1821)  II.  269  That  middle  state  of 
poverty,  which  so  long,  and  so  often,  has  been  termed 
Golden.  1821-2  WORDSW.  Sachevercl,  As  if  a  Church  .. 
must  owe  To  opposites  and  fierce  extremes  her  life, — Not 
to  the  golden  mean. 

6.  Golden  number  [tr.  med.L.  aureus  numerus  ; 
so  called  from  its  importance  in  calculating  the 
date  of  Easter]  :  the  number  of  any  year  in  the 
Metonic  lunar  cycle  of  nineteen  years. 

This  number  fora  yearw  of  the  Christian  era  is  (ft  +  i)~-iq. 
The  dates  of  the  new  and  full  moons  in  any  year  are 

'          h*»r  years  which  have  the 

lMa    \  i  retained 

^ame  '  golden  number  '.   Hence  these  nunrt*w».«^.^ 
in  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  in  connexion  with itaeWht —  " 
tation  of  the  time  of  Easter.    (The  statement  in  quot.  ii 
is  baseless.) 

1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Almanack,  The  Golden  Number. 
1561  EDEN  Arte  Nauig.  u.  vi.  30 b,  This  present  yeare  of 
1545,  we  haue  .7.  of  the  golden  number.  1594  BLUNDEVIL 
Exerc.  vn.  i.  (1636)  654  The  Golden  number  is  the  number 
of  19,  proceeding  from  i  to  19,  and  so  to  begin  againe  at  x. 
1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  431  They  scrupled  not  to  set  them  in 
the  margins  of  their  Calendars  in  characters  of  gold,  whence 
they  are  stiled  to  this  day,  also  the  golden  number. 

7.  Of  a  time  or  epoch :  Characterized  by  great 

¥rosperity    and    happiness;    flourishing,   joyous. 
Golden  world  =  GOLDEN  AGE. 

1530  TINDALK  Pract.  Prelates  B  ij  b,  Then  they  called  a 
parliament  (as  though  the  golden  worlde  shuld  come  agayne). 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII,  20  b,  That  golden  worlde  of 
Tully.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  v.  iii.  100  Tydings  do  I 
bring,  and  luckie  ioyes,  and  golden  Times.  1600  —  A.  Y.L. 
1.  i.  125  [They]  fleet  the  time  carelesly  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world.  1661  COWLHY  Disc.  Gffvt.  O.  Cromwell  Ess. 
(1669)  72  The  golden  times  of  our  late  Princes.  1775  BURKE 
Corr.  (1844)  II.  90  Your  gentleman  does  well  to  call  the  days 
of  Lord  Clare  golden.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng:  xviii. 
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IV.  174  In  the  golden  days  of  the  Plot  he  had  been  allowed 
three  times  as  much.  1877  TENNYSON  Harold  iv.  iii,  Our 
day  . .  will  not  shine  Less  than  a  star  among  the  goldenest 
hours  Of  Alfred. 

t  8.  Pertaining  to  gold  (as  the  object  of  desire, 
pursuit,  etc.).  06s. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  817  He  would  carry  them 
where  their  Golden  thirst  should  be  satisfied.  1633  R.  JOB. 
SON  (title).  The  Golden  Trade,  or  a  discovery  of  the  River 
Gambia  and  the  golden  Track  of  the  Ethiopians.  1720  Dt-; 
FOE  Capt.  Singleton  vii.  (1840)  120  Thus  ended  our  first 
golden  adventure. 

9.  Comb.  a.  withadjg.  of  colour,  ?&  golden-brown, 
-chestnut,  -green,  -olive,  -red,  -yellnu. 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants(fA.  3)  IV.  172  Juice  golden 
yellow.  1863-5  THOMSON  Sunday  at  Hawpstead  via,  The 
great  dusk  emerald  golden-green.  1865  KARL  DERBY  Iliad 
XI.  777  Golden-chesnut  mares.  1891  Leeds  Alerciiry  27  Apr. 
4/7  A  dress  of  golden  brown  silk. 

b.  quasi-adverbial '  with  or  like  gold ',  zsgolden- 
gleaming,  -glowing,  -wrought. 

1777  POTTER  JEschylus,  Agamem.  231  Golden-gleaming 
rays.  1796  T.  TOWNSHENU  Poems  34  And  in  her  pearly 
hand  a  lyre  She  held  of  golden-glowing  wire.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  49  Her  array  all  golden-wrought. 

C.  parasynthetic,  as  ^golden-aged,  -coloured, 
-fettered,  -fleeced,  -footed,  -fruited,  -haired,  -kilted, 
-locked,  -railed,  t  -slopt,  -tongueti,  -trapped, 

\   -winged,  -wired,  etc. 

1568  T.  HOWELL  Art.  Amitle  (1879)  Io1  To  runne  the 
race  of  Nestors  yeeres,  a  *golden  aged  man.  ci6ioSmJ. 

I  MELVIL  Mem.  (1735)  98  She  [Queen  Elizabeth]  delighted  to 
show  her  *golden-culoured  Hair  wearing  a  Caul  and  Bonnet. 
1824  J.  BOWRING  Batavian  Anthol.  46  Many  a  'golden- 
fetter  d  fool.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  vi.  118  The 
'golden-fleeced  Sheep.  1757  DYER  Fleece  ill.  405  Around 
the  globe,  The  *go)den  footed  sciences  their  path  Mark,  like 
the  sun.  a  1835  MRS.  HEMAKS  Dreams  Heaven  Poenis 
(1875)  518  In  ..  "golden-fruited  grove.  155*  HULOET, 
'Golden  heered,  or  nauynge  golden  heere  or  lockes,  chryso. 
comas.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  273  Thou  golden- 
haired,  and  silver-voiced  child.  1646  CRASHAW  Music's 
Duel  Poems  89  A  'golden-headed  harvest.  1859  TENNYSON 
E Hid  166  Nor  weapon,  save  a  *golden-hilted  brand.  1871 
KARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  660  c,  A  brave,  bold,  'golden- 
locked  boy.  1833  TENNYSON  Pal.  Art  xii,  The  light  aerial 
gallery,  *golden-raird,  Burnt  like  a  fringe  of  fire.  1599 
MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  l.  iii.  107  When  some  slie,  'golden- 
slopt  Castilio  Can  cut  a  manors  strings  at  Primero.  1645 
HOWELL  Dodona's  Grove  101  That  flexanimous  and  *go!den 
toungd  Orator.  1(48-99  Jos.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  ix.  clin,  The 
Sun  . .  had  from  the  east  Prick'd  forth  his  'Golden-trapped 
Steeds,  c  1625  MILTON  Death  Fair  Infant  57  Or  wert  thou 
of  the  *golden-winge"d  host.  1596  FITZ-GEFFRAY  Sir  f. 
Drake  ( 1881)  25  Her  silver-feathered  turtle-doves,  Which  in 
their  'golden-wired  cage  remaine. 

10.  Specialized    combinations  and   phrases,  as 
golden  balls  .see  BALL  sb.  20) ;  golden  book,  a 
register  of  the  nobility  of  the  state  of  Venice ; 
golden-bull  (see  BULL  sb?  3) ;    golden-comb, 
some  kind  of  shellfish  ;  golden  ear,  a  moth,  lly- 
drtxcia  nictitans ;  golden  earth,  yellow  arsenic  or 
orpiment ;    golden-fly  =  golden-wasp  ;    golden- 
knop,  a  lady-bird  ;  golden  maid,  the  fish  Creni- 
labrus  melops  or  tinea ;  golden-mouth,  used  to 
render  the  name  Chrysostom  (see  GlLDEN  a.  I  b)  ; 
golden-mouthed  a.,  whose  speech  is  golden  (used 
chiefly  as  prec.) ;  golden  perch,  '  a  fresh-water 
fish  of  Australia,  Ctenolates  ambiguus'  (Morris); 
t  golden-poll  (see  quots.and  GILT-BEAD)  ;  golden 
rain,  a  kind  of  firework  forming  a  shower  of  golden 
sparks ;  golden -ring  (see  quot.)  ;  golden  shower 
= golden  rain ;  golden  spur,  a  papal  order,  the 
order  of  St.  Sylvester ;  golden  star,  '  a  kind  of 
monstrance  or  ciborium  used  at  Rome  in  the  Papal 
High  Mass  on  Easter-day '  (Lee  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms 
I877) ;  golden  sulphide,  sulphuret.  persulphide 
of  antimony  or  antimony    pentasulphide,   Sb2  S6 
(Watts  Diet.  Chem.  I.  334)  ;  golden  syrup  (see 
SYUUP) ;   golden-wasp,   a  brightly-coloured  hy- 
menopterous  insect  of  the  family  Chrysididx,  esp. 
Chrysis  ignita ;  golden  wedding  (see  WEDDING)  ; 
golden  wrasse  ^golden  maid;  t  golden  yard, 
the  belt  of  Orion  (see  qnot.). 

171*  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5022/6  The  Senate,  .designs  to  open 

the  *Golden  Book,  to  enter  such  Persons  as  will  buy  the 

'  '-•»•*"  nf  Venice  for  themselves  or  Families.    1863  KINCS- 

I  I  I. II  Illl  I  /    <••  _    .       *~*.  '•'  '•     '  '' 

LEY  Water-Bob.*.  192  Live  cocXIcsand  \v"-'..s  and  razor  shells 
and  sea-cucumbers  and  'golden-combs.  1819  G.  SAMOUELLE 


generally  found  in  the  holes  of  old  walls,  the  Chrysis  of 
Linnaeus.     1691  RAY  5.  %  E.  C.  Words,  Bishop,  the.  .lady- 


bird. I  have  heard  this  insect  in  other  places  called  a  'golden- 
knop.  a  1825  FORBV  Vac.  E.  Anglia,  Golden-knop.  1827 
HONE  Every-day  Bk.  II.  108  The  fish  called  'golden  maids, 
were  picked  up  on  Brighton  beach,  c  1340  Cursor  M.  1 1393 
(Fairf.)  lohn  tellyth  vs  als  'goldyn-  lather  MSS.  gilden-] 
mowthe.  1542!'.  BECON  Palhw.  Prayerxxxm.  Oja,  S.  John 
golden  mouth.  1887  T.  W.  ALLIES  Throne  of  Fisherman 
320  This  is  borne  witness  to  already  by  the  Goldenmouth 
himself.  I577tr.  Bullingcr'sDccades(\wi)  773  Chrysostome 
that  'golden-mouthed  man.  1596  FITZ-GEFFREY  Sir  f~. 
Drake  (1881)  21  Golden-mouthed  Drayton  musicall.  1655 
MOUFET  &  BENNF.T  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  243  Lticernx. 
Gilt-heads  or  'Golden-poles,  are  very  little  unlike  the  Gour- 
nard,  save  that  it  seems  about  the  Noddle  of  the  Head  as 
tho'  it  were  all  besprinkled  with  Gold-filings.  1892 1'all  Mall 
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G.  i  Nov.  5/2  The  '  "Golden  Rain  '.  .is  a  mixture  of  charcoal, 
~altpetre,  and  sulphur  charged  into  a  small  yellow  case.  1727 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  *Golden-ring,  a  Worm  that  gnaws  the  Vine, 
and  wraps  it  self  up  in  its  Leaves.  1839  L/'RE  Diet.  Arts  $%o 
Stars  for  "golden  showers,  nitre  16 ;  sulphur,  10  [etc.]. 
1817  KIRBY  &  SP.  F.ntotnol.  II.  234 The  *golden-wasp  tribe 
also  (Chrysis  and  Parnopts*  . .  roll  themselves  up  ..  into  a 
little  ball  when  alarmed.  1551  RECORDE  Cast.  Knowl. 
(1556)  268  Other  thre  stande  as  bullions  set  in  his  gyrdle,  and 
are  called  by  manyc  englyshe  men  the  "Golden  yarde. 

b.  in  the  names  of  plants,  as  t  golden  apple, 
the  tomato ;  golden-ball  dial,  (a)  the  globe 
llower,  Trollius  europxus ;  (b)  the  guelder-rose, 
Vibtirnum  Opulus  (Britten  &  Holland  Plant-n. 
1879) ;  golden-chain  dial.,  the  laburnum;  golden- 
club,  the  American  plant  Orontiun  aquaticum ; 
golden-crown,  the  American  genus  Chryso- 
stemma  (Treas.  Bol.  1866);  golden  cudweed, 
Hdichrysum  orientals ;  also  Pterocaulon  virga- 
tunt  (Grisebach  Flora  IV.  Ind.  1864);  golden- 
cup,  a  popular  name  of  various  species  of  Kanun- 
culus,  Caltha,  Trollius ;  golden  dust  =  GOLIJ- 
uusi  2 ;  golden  feather,  the  common  golden- 
leaved  Pyrethruin;  golden  flower,  the  corn 
marigold ;  golden  flower  of  Peru,  the  sun- 
flower ;  golden-hair,  Chrysocoma  comaurea  (Pax- 
ton  Bot.  Diet.  1 840) ;  golden  herb,  the  orach  ; 
golden-knob  =  golden-cup ;  golden-locks,  a 
name  for  various  plants,  now  esp.  the  fern  Poly- 
podium  vulgare;  also  Pterocaulon  virgatitm 
(Grisebach  Flora  W.  Intl.  1864);  t  golden- 
lungwort,  Ray's  name  for  the  Wall  Hawkweed, 
Hieracium  murorum ;  t  golden  Mary,  ?  the 
marigold ;  golden  moss,  f  (°)  the  moss  Poly- 
trichum  commune ;  (b)  the  stonecrop,  Sedum 
acre  ;  golden  mothwort  =  golden  cudweed ; 
golden  nugget  (see  quot.) ;  golden  oat,  the 
yellow  oat-grass ;  golden  osier,  (a)  Salix  vitel- 
lina;  (b)  Myrica  Gale;  golden  pert,  Gratiola 
attrea(Treas.  Bot.  1866) ;  golden  samphire,  Imtla 
crithmoides ;  golden  saxifrage,  the  genus  Chryso- 
splenium  ;  golden-seal,  Hydrcutis  Canadensis  of 
N.America;  golden-spoon,  the  West  Indian  plant 
Byrsonima  cinerea ;  golden  spur,  a  variety  of 
daffodil ;  golden  thistle,  the  composite  genus 
Scolymus,  esp.  S.  kispanicus;  golden  trefoil, 
Ilepatica  triloba  ;  golden  tuft,  Pterocaulon  virga- 
tunt;  formerlyalso  applied  to  other  plants;  golden- 
withy,  Myrica  Gale.  Also  GOLDEN-UOD. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  m.  Ixxxvi.  439  Of  Amorus  Apples  or 
"Golden  Apples.  1860  WORCESTER,  *Golden-clnli,  a  perennial 
aquatic  plant,  bearing  yellow  flowers.  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  11.  cxcvi.  §  2.  520  Golden  Motherwort  is  called 
in  English  . .  *Golden  Cudweed;  being  doubtlesse  a  kinde 
of  Gnaphaliutn,  or  Cudweede.  1736  AINSWORTH  Lat. 
Diet.  "Golden  cup  [herb].  Polyantnemon.  1879  BRITTEN 
&  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Golden  cup.  Ranunculus  acris,  R. 
bulbosus,  R.  Ficaria,  and  R.  repens.  1886  ELWORTHY 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Golden  cup.  i.  Marsh  marigold. 
The  usual  name.  Ctiltha Palnstris..? Ranunculus glooosa. 
1878  A'.  Thompson's  Gardener's  Assist.  795  Pyrethruin 
Farthenium  aureum,  one  of  the  very  finest  and  hardiest  of 
all  golden-leaved  plants  used  in  carpet  bedding,  is  well 
known.. under  the  name  of  *golden  feather.  1551  TURNER 
Herbal  i.  K j  b,  Chrysanthemom  or  calchas  . .  hath  floures 
wonderfully  shynynge  yellowe. ..The  herbe  may  be  called 
in  Englysh  *goldenfloure.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Golden-flower, 
Chrysanthemum.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  ll.  xxxiv.  191  The 
Indian  Sunne, or  "golden  floure  of  Perrowe.  .growethtothe 
length  of  tbirtene  or  fouretenne  foote.  1736  AINSWORTH 
Lat.  Diet.,  A  triplex  ..  An  herb  called  orage,  or  orach; 
'golden  herb.  1820  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  1.  218  They 
love  a  tale  of  scandal  to  their  hearts,  And  his  had  been 
as  quick  in  birth  as  golden-herb.  1835  W.  BAXTER  Brit. 
Phxnog.  Bot.  II.  153  Caltha  palustris  ..  "Golden-knobs. 
1882  Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip  XVIII.  165  Local  Names 
extant  in  rural  Oxfordshire  ..  'golden  knobs',  buttercups. 
1736  BAILEY  Housh.  Diet.  305  'GoUeii-Locks  call'd  also 
Golden  tufts.  1844  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Ferns  (ed.  2)  112  It 
[Polypodium  Tulgare\ .  .is  called  by  these  gatherers  Golden 
Locks,  and  Golden  Maiden-hair.  1670  RAY  Calat.  Plant. 
Angl.  255  Pulmonaria  Gallica  sive  aurea,  ..  French  or 
•Golden  Lungwort.  1649  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864)  62  So 
opens  loyall  "golden  Mary.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  in. 
clvii,  This  is  called  in  English  Goldilockes  Polytrichon . .  It 
might  also  be  termed  "Golden  Mosse,  or  Hairie  Mosse.  1863 
BERKELEY  Brit.  Mosses  \.  i  Sedum  acre, . .  the  Golden  Moss 
of  every  cottager.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cxcvi.  519  Of 
"Golden  Mothwoort,  or  Cudweede.  1882  Garden  19  Aug. 
156/2  Balsamita grandifiora.  .or "Golden  Nugget,  .a  good 
and  effective  hardy  plant.  1842  C.  W.  JOHNSON  Farmer's 
Encycl.  150/2  Avenaflavescens,  "Golden  oat  or  yellow  oat- 
grass.  1838  LornoN  Arboretum  Brit.  III.  ly&Salixvittl- 
lina.'L.  The.  .yellow  Willow,  or  "Golden  Osier.  1856  W.  A. 
BKOMHIELD  Flora.  Vectensis  466  Golden  Withy  . .  Golden 
Osier.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  II.  515  Elecampane 
. .  "Golden  Samphire.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  cii.  288  The 
"golden  Saxifrage  groweth  in  certayne  moyst  and  waterie 
places.  1897  WILLIS  Flower.  PI.  II.  198  "Golden-seal  . .  is 
used  as  a  tonic.  1893  Daily  Nevus  28  Mar.  2/2  "Golden 
spur,  .a  magnificent  trumpet  daffodil  of  brilliant  colour  and 
noble  form.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cccclxiv.  993  Carduns 
Chrysanthenms.  The  "golden  Thistle.  Ibid,  cccclxxxvn. 
1031  Of  noble  Lyuerwoort,  or  "golden  Trefoile.  Ibid.  u. 
cxcvi.  520  Coma  aurea.  "Golden  tuft.  1686  RAV  Hist.  Plant. 
I.  VI.  x.  280  Stxchas  citrina  . .  Oriental  Goldy-Iocks  or 
Golden-tufts.  1864  GRISEBACH  Flora  W.  Ind.  784/1  Golden- 
tuft,  Pterocaulon  mrgatum.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  *Golden- 
-ivithy,  bog  myrtle. 
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c.  in  the  names  of  varieties  of  fruit,  esp.  apples, 
as   f  golden-doucet,    -drop,    t  dueat-douoet, 
t  munday,  -pippin,  -rennet,  f  russet,  f  russet- 
ing. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hart.  (1729)  191  Apples  ..  "Golden 
Doucet.  a.  1825  FORBY  l-'oc.  E.  Aitglia,  'GaUen-drop,  the 
variety  of  plum,  called  in  our  catalogues  of  fruits  . .  drap 
tl'or.  1882  Garden  21  Jan.  48/2  That  king  of  dessert  Plums 
—the  old  Golden  Drop.  1883  [sec  DROP  so.  lof).  1747  MKS. 
GLASSE  Cookery  xxi.  164  'Ihe  "golden  Ducket  Dauset  .. 
Apples.  1715  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet,  s.v.  Apptf,*(jo\den  Mun- 
day. 1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  toAbMConti  31  Oct., 
The  honest  English  squire.. who  verily  believes  ..  teat  the 
African  fruits  have  not  so  fine  a  flavour  as  "golden  pippins. 
1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dow.  A  musem.  47  The  golden  pippin  has 
gradually  become  a  shy  grower  in  this  country.  1778 
Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Ten/taut,  [Tenham]  being  the 
place  where  Richard  Harris,  fruiterer  to  Henry  VIII.  first 
planted  cherries,  pippins,  and  "golden-renates.  1824  Miss 
MITKORD  Village  Ser.  I.  (1863)  47  That  great  tree,  bending 
with  the  weight  of  its  golden-rennets.  1664  EVELYN  Kal. 
Hort.  (1729)  232  "Golden  Russet.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb. 
535  The  Aromatick  or  "Golden  Russeting. 

d.  in  the  names  of  birds,  as  golden  back,  '  the 
American  golden  plover,  Charadrius  dominicus' 
(Cent.  Diet.)  ;  golden-head  (see  quot.)  ;  golden- 
wing,  the  golden-winged  woodpecker  (Colaptes 
aural  us).     Also  golden-breasted  vulture,  golden- 
cheeked  warbler;  golden-crested  kinglet,  regulus, 
wren ;  golden-crowned  kinglet,  sparrow,  thrush, 
wren ;    golden   eagle,  manakin,  oriole,  pheasant, 
plover,    robin,   warbler;    golden-winged  warbler, 
woodpecker :  see  the  sbs.     Also  GOLDEN-EYE. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  *Golden-ftead,  a  name  by 
which  some  have  called  the  anas  artica  clusii,  a  web 
footed  fowl,  common  on  our  shores.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov. 
Names  Birds  154  Wigeon  (Mareca  penelope) . .  Golden  head, 
or  Yellow  poll.  The  male  is  so  called  on  the  east  coast  of 
Ireland.  1895  Atlantic  monthly  Ju!y6i,  I  had  a  call  from 
a  family  of  flickers  or  "goldenwings, 

Golden  (go«-ld'n),  v.  rare.  [f.  the  adj.]  a. 
trans.  To  cover  or  tinge  with  a  golden  hue.  b. 
intr.  To  assume  a  golden  colour. 

1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  307^  The  sun  strikes, 
through  the  farthest  mist,  The  city's  spire  to  golden.  1866 
NEALE  Sequences  fy  Hymns  187  The  pumpkin  ripened  and 
goldened.  18..  LOWELL  Endymion  IV.  Poet.  Wks.  1890 IV. 
152  Like  loose  mists  that  blow  Across  her  crescent,  golden- 
ing  as  they  go. 

Hence  Go'ldened,  Go'ldening  ppl.  adjs. 

1863  A.  B.  GROSART  Small  Sins  (ed.  2)  102  The  goldening 
sunlight.  1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  xii.  (ed.  4)  237  Sails 
showing  brightly  in  the  goldened  light. 

Golden  age.  ftr.  L.  aurea  setas;  see  GOLDEN 
a.  1  and  AGE  sb.  1 1 .]  The  first  and  best  age  of  the 
world,  in  which,  according  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets,  mankind  lived  in  a  state  of  ideal  prosperity 
and  happiness,  free  from  all  trouble  or  crime.  (Cf. 
Hesiod  Wks.  &  Days  1 08,  Ovid  Met.  I.  89.)  Hence, 
the  period  in  which  a  nation,  etc.,  is  at  its  highest 
state  of  prosperity,  or  in  which  some  department 
of  human  activity  is  at  its  acme  of  excellence. 

Often  applied  to  the  finest  period  of  Lat.  literature  (Cicero 
to  Ovid),  m  contrast  to  the  '  silver  age '  which  succeeded. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  in.  viii.  134  As  wee  reade  of  them 
whiche  in  oulde  tyme  lyued  in  the  golden  age.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp.  n.  i.  168,  I  would  with  such  perfection  gouerne  Sir: 
T"  Excell  the  Golden  Age.  1685  DRYDEN  A  Ibion  S;  A  Ibanus 
Pref.,  Those  first  times, which  Poetscall  the  Golden  Age.  1700 
—  Fables  Pref.,  With  Ovid  ended  the  golden  age  of  the 
Roman  tongue.  1732  BERKELEY  Alcipltr.  v.  §  25  In  the 

Ejlden  age  as  the  Italians  call  it)  of  Leo  the  Tenth.    1869 
ECKY  Europ.  Alor.  II.  i.  44  The  golden  age  of  Roman  law 
was  ..  Pagan.     1875  STUBUS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xv.  299  The 
thirteenth  century  is  the  golden  age  of  English  churchman- 
ship. 

t  Go'ldeney.  06s.  Also  6-7  goldn(e)y, 
gold(e)nie,  golden-eye.  [?  f.  GOLDEN  a.  +  -Y  *  ; 
cf.  BLACKY,  BROWHIE,  etc.  The  form  golden-eye 
is  prob.  due  to  a  misunderstanding.]  The  name 
of  some  fish,  perhaps  the  golden  wrasse,  but  com- 
monly used  (like  GILT-HEAD)  to  render  L.  aurata 
or  scams. 

1552  HULOET  s.v.,  Gilt  bed  or  goldney  fishe  which  cheweth 
like  a  beast,  aurata  marina.  1589  COGAN  Haven  Healtk 
clxxxiv.  (1636)  167  Among  which  he  [Galen]  reckoneth  the 
whiting,  the  perch,  the  gilthead  or  goldnie.  1591  SYLVESTER 
Du  Barlas  i.v.  314  (margin)t\x  Golden-eye  or  Guilt-head. 
1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  ff  Min.  Introd.,  Fishes,  which 
are  . .  saxatile,  living  neer  stones,  and  are  squammose  ;  as 
the  Golden  eye. 

Gtrldeu-eye. 

1.  a.  A  sea-duck  of  the  genus  Clangula,  esp.  C. 
glaucion.  b.  '  The  bird  Melithreptus  lunulatus ' 
(Morris  Austral Eng.  1898).  C.  The  Tufted  Duck, 
Fuligula  cristata  (Newton  Diet.  Birds  368). 

a.  1678  RAY  Willughky's  Ornith.  368  The  Golden-eye.. 
The   Irides  of  the  Eyes  are  of  a  lovely  yellow  or  gold- 
colour.     1709  DERHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  466  Anas 
Platyrhynchosmas    Aldrov.      The    Golden-Eye.        1766 
PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)   II.  460  Golden  eye  ..  These  birds 
frequent  fresh  water,  as  well  as  the  sea.     1810  CRABUE 
Borough,  P.  Grimes,  Or  sadly  listen  to  the  tuneless  cry  Of 
fishing  gull,  or  clanging  golden-eye.    1870  Athenxum  20 
Aug.  232/3  Widgeon,  teal,  golden-eye,  and  other  duck, 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quickjock. 

b.  1827  VIGORS  &  HORSHELD  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.XV. 
315  Lunulata  ..  'This  bird',  Mr.  Caley  says,  'is  called 

,    Golden-Eye  by  the  settlers  '. 


GOLD-FINDER. 

2.  '  A  lish,  llyodou  c/irysopsis,  having  a  large  eye 
with  yellow  iris'  (Cent.  Diet.). 

8.  A  neuropterous  insect  of  the  genus  Chrysopa. 

'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp..  Chrysopis.At  golden  eye,.. 
a  species  of  fly,  so  called  from  the  beautiful  gold  colour  of 
its  eyes.  1862  Chambers' sCyct.,  Golden-«ye  Fly  (Htmtn- 
bins  fcrla  or  Clirysopa  perla}. 

Goldenly  (g*'la'nli),  adv.    [f.  GOLDEN  a.  + 

-LY  -.] 

1.  In  a  golden  manner  ;  excellently,  splendidly. 
1600  SHAKS.  .-I.  Y.  L.  i.  i.  6  My  brother  laques  he  keepe* 

at  schools,  and  report  speakes  goldenly  of  his  profit.  1840 
HOOD  Kilmansegg,  Fancy  Ball  xxxi,  So  the  courtly  dance 
was  goldenly  done,  And  golden  opinions,  of  course,  it  won. 
1889  LOWELL  Latest  Lit.  Ess.  (1892)  137  A  style  . .  soparsi- 
monious  in  the  number  of  its  words,  so  goldenly  sufficient 
in  the  value  of  them. 

2.  With  a  golden  hue  or  lustre ;  like  gold.  (Said 
of  both  material  and  immaterial  things.) 

1827-35  WILLIS  To  Stolen  Ring  21  The  dreams  Of  her 
high  heart  came  goldenly  and  soft.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside 
Trav.  313  The  sunlight.. hovered  under  the  dome  like  the 
holy  dove  goldenly  descending. 

8.  As  with  gold. 


uui.li  «IIG, .  wniicii  guiucmy  uu  tuia  u<i]-i|'j    ucuii  ui  mine. 

Goldenness  (g<7«-ld'n|nes).  [f.  GOLDEN  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  condition  of  being  golden. 

1829  CUNNINGHAM  Brit.  Paint.  I.  342  A  richness  of  colour- 
ing, a  sort  of  brown  and  glossy  goldenness.  1840  LOWELL 
Irene  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  4  The  full  goldenness  of  fruitful 
prime. 

Go'lden-ro:d.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Solidago, 
esp.  S.  Virgaurea,  having  a  rod-like  stem  and  a 
spike  of  bright  yellow  flowers. 

1568  TURNER  Herbal  m.  78  Virga  aurea.  .may  be  called 
in  English  Golden-rod.  1616  SUKFL.  &  MARKH.  Country 
Farme  zoo  Golden-rod  would  be  sownc  in  a  fat  ground. 
1718  QUINCV  Compl.  Disp.  116 Golden-rod,  .flowersin  July 
and  August.  18..  BRYANT  Death  of  the  Flowers  15  But 
on  the  hill  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood  . .  in 
autumn  beauty  stood. 

b.  Ooldenrod-tree,  a  shrub  {Bosea  Yerva- 
tiiora),  a  native  of  the  Canary  Isles. 

1820  in  LOUDOM  Encycl.  Plants,     1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

tGold-faw,«.  Obs.  Forms  :  I  goldfas, -fah, 
3  goldfaw.  [OE.  goldfdh,  i.  GOLD  l  +/5.A  FAW  a. j 
Adorned  with  gold. 

Beowulf  (Z.)  095  Gold-faj  scinon  web  sefter  wa^um.  c  1205 
LAY.  26706  Leien  }eond  ban  ueldes  gold-faje  [c  1275  gold- 
fawe]  sceldes.  Ibid.  31406  Nim  gold-fah  i-wede. 

Go'ld-fleld.  A  district  or  region  in  which  gold 
is  found.  Also  attrib. 

1852  EARP  Gold  Col.  A  ustralla  viii.  1 29  The  gold  fields  of 
New  South  Wales.  1858  T.  M'CoMBlE  Hist.  Victoria  xv. 
215  All  were  anxious  to  get  away  for  the  gold  fields.  1890 
BOLDREWOOD  CoL  Reformer  (1891)  272  The  goldfield  town 
near  which  was  the  station. 

fig<  X854  MACAULAY  Biog.,  Biinyan  (1860)  44  He  con- 
tinued to  work  the  Gold-field  which  he  had  discovered  and 
to  draw  from  it  new  treasures. 

Goldfinch  (g««'ldfinj).  Also  I  goldfinc,  6 
golde  flnohe.  [f.  GOLD  l  +  FINCH.  Cf.  Du.  goud- 
•vink,  G.  goliifink.'] 

1.  A   well-known   bright-coloured    singing-bird 
(Carduelis  elegans)  of  the  family  Fringillidx,  with 
a  patch  of  yellow  on  its  wings. 

cxooo  ^LFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  131  Attricinctits, 
goldfinc.  01250  Owl  ff  Night.  1130  Pinnuc  goldfinch  rok 
ne  crowe  Ne  dar  bar  never  cumen  inende.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Cook's  T.  3  Gaillard  he  was  as  Goldfynch  in  the  shawe. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Fvj,  A  Cherrne  of  Goldefynches. 
a  1529  SKELTON  P.  Sparowe  392  Euery  byrde  in  his  laye. 
The  goldfynche,  the  wagtayle  [etc.].  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
I.  308  The  Gold-finch  liueth  among  bushes  and  thorns. 
a  1800  COWPER  Faithful  Bird  4  Two  goldfinches,  whose 
sprightly  song  Had  been  their  mutual  solace  long.  1876 
SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  xiii.  (ed.  4)  270  The  goldfinch  is  also  a 
good  singing  bird. 

b.  U.  S.  Applied  to  several  small  yellow  finches, 
esp.  Spinus  tristis,  the  thistle-bird. 

1858  THOREAU  Winter  22  Dec.  (1888)6  There  may  be  thirty 
goldfinches,  very  brisk  and  pretty  tame.  They  hang,  head 
downwards,  on  the  \veeds. 

c.  dial.  The  yellow-hammer. 
1848  in  EVANS  Leicestersh.  Words. 

2.  A  kind  of  artificial  salmon-fly. 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  x.  (1880)  349  The  Goldfinch.  A 
very  showy,  striking  fly. 

3.  slang,  f  a.  One  who  has  plenty  of  gold.  Obs. 
1603  DEKKER  Wottderfull  Yeare  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  112 

Lazarus  lay  groning  at  euery  mans  doore :  mary  no  Diues 
was  within  to  send  him  a  crum,  (for  all  your  Gold-finches 
were  fled  to  the  woods).  1609  —  Lcattkorne  <$•  Candle-L. 
Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  222.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
Gold-finch,  he  that  has  alwaies  a  Purse  or  Cod  of  Gold  in 
his  Fob. 

b.  A  gold  coin ;  a  guinea  or  sovereign. 
1602  MIDDLETON  Blurt  iv.  i.  F  2  a,  If  this  Gold-finch,  that 
with  sweet  notes  flyes.. Can  worke.  1639  SHIRLEY  Ccntl. 
Venice  in.  i,  Marcello,  whom  I  employed  .  .To  my  most 
costive  uncle,  for  some  goldfinches.  1780  STEEVENS  Shaks. 
Plays.  Suppl.  II.  279  note.  The  vulgar  still  call  our  gold 
coins,  gold-finches.  1828  Sporting  Mag.  XXI.  367  He  was 
backed  by  a  number  of  individuals  not  overburthened  with 
goldfinches.  1842  Punch  II.  168  Two  Canaries=bne  Gold- 
finch. 1896  Pall  Mall  Mag.  May  10  You've  not  a  crown 
in  your  pocket,  and  ours  a-bulging  out  with  goldfinches. 

Go'ld-fLnder. 

1.  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  find  gold. 


GOLD-FINER. 

1*31  WEEVER  Aiif.  FiiHtral  3 fox.  51  The  graue-rakers, 
these  gold-finders  are  called  theeues.  174?  FIELDING  Ttm 
Janes  vi.  i,  The  truth-finder  and  the  gold-tinder.  1853  t  ARP 
Gold  Col.  Australia  viii.  130  The  camp  of  the  goldfinders 
was  called  the  city  of  Ophir. 

+  2.  A  scavenger.  Oos. 

1611  COTGR.,  Guigneran,  a  Gold-finder  a  Dung-farmer 
1685  CROWXE  Sir  Courtly  Nice  n.  10  A  gold-finder,  Madam  ? 
loo?  into  Jakes  for  bits  o'  money?  I  had  a  spirit  above  it. 
I7M  SWIFT  Wood's  Execution,  Gold-finder.  I'll  make  him 
stink  I7SS  Man  No.  13.  6  My  cart ..  might,  in  imitation  of. . 
the  eold-finders,  wait  at  the  doors  of  persons  of  fashion,  to  take 
in  a  loading  privately  . .  when  the  prying  vulgar  are  asleep. 

"«o6  WaZvicksh.  Gloss.  s.v.  Gold-dust,  The  name  gold- 
finder  or  gold-farmer,  .still  lingers  in  Shrewsbury.] 

t  Gold-fi:ner.  0/>s.    A  refiner  of  gold. 

1483  Catk.Angt  161/2  Golde  Fynere.  1530  PALSGR.  226  i 
Goldefynor,  nffineur.  1555  EDEN  Decades  335  Dysshe  of  wod 
lyke  vnto  those  which  the  golde  finers  vse.  1668  ST.  SERFE 
Tango's  Wiks  in.  i,  Two  Houses  of  Pleasure,  .one  belongs 
to  the  Gold-finer  of  the  Seraglio. 

Gold-fish,  fa.  A  fish  with  golden  markings 
found  in  the  South  Seas  (obs,*).  b.  A  small  golden- 
red  fish  (Cyprinus  auratus)  of  the  carp  family,  a 
native  of  China,  commonly  bred  and  kept  for 
ornament  in  tanks,  glass  globes,  etc.  (see  quot. 
1802).  c.  =GABIBALDI  2. 

1698  FROGER  Voy.  45  The  Gold-Fish  and  the  Bonite  con- 
tinually make  War  with  them  in  the  Water.  1713  E.  COOKE 
Voy.  S.  Sen  342  The  Gold  Fish  is  very  beautiful.  1731 
MEDLEY  Kolben's  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  192  The  Cape-Gold- 
Fish  is  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long.  1791  W.  BARTRAM 
Carolina  44  The  gold-fish  is  about  the  size  of  the  anchovy. 
1803  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  86  Gold  Fish  are 
natives  of  China.  .They  were  first  introduced  into  England 
about  the  year  1691.  1873  B.  STEWART  Consent.  Force  i. 
8  A  glass  globe  containing  numerous  goldfish. 

Gold-foil.     Gold  beaten  out  into  a  thin  sheet. 

As  a  mod.  technical  term,  gold-foil  denotes  a  thicker  sheet 
than  gold-lea/. 

1398  [see  FOIL  si.  >  4].  c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  202/1  Goold- 
fuyle.  1499  Ace.  in  T.  Sharp  Dissert.  Cm.  Myst.  (1825)  35 
For  colours  and  gold  foyle  &  sylver  foyle  for  iiij  capps. 
1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  x.  137  Such  death,  wire,  or  gold- 
foile,  as  no  man  would  deeme  to  haue  come  of  so  grosse  a 
matter.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  529  A  kind  of  gum  or 
size  to  lay  vnder  gold-foile  for  to  guild  timber.  1893  W.  S. 
GILBERT  Foggerty's  Fairy  273  A  spacious  apartment  blazing 
withgas  and  gold-foil. 

t  Go 'Id-hoard.  Obs.  A  hoard  of  gold;  trea- 
sure. 

1:835  Vesp.  Psalter  cxxxiv.  7  Se  forSUcdeS  windas  of  gold- 
hordum  his.  a  1000  Elene  790  (Gr.)  pzt  goldhord  . .  baet 
yldum  wjes  lange  behyded.  ci«75  Lamb.  Ham.  109  pe 
bihut  his  gold  hord  on  heouene  riche.  a  1335  Ancr.  R. 
150  Gol-hord  is  god  dede,  bet  is  to  heouene  iefned.  13  . 
Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  2004  Undir  the  pyler  . .  Ther  hys  a  golde 
hord  bygunne. 

Goldilocks  (goi'ldilcks).  Also  6-9  goldy- 
locks,  (6  goldilocx,  9  north,  goudy-looks).  [{. 
GOLDT  a.  +  LOCK  s6.] 

fl.  Golden  hair;  app.  vaguely  used  for  a 
woman's  hair  in  general.  Obs. 

1566  STUDLEY  Seneca's  Agamemnon  ill.  F  j,  The  soft  and 
gentle  goldilocks  starte  vp  of  her  affright.  1589  FLEMING 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  68  Their  gay  and  gallant  goldilockes  Spred 
all  about  their  necks  so  white.  1589  RIDER  Eng.-Lat. 
Diet.,  Goldilockes,  or  womans  haire,  which  lieth  out  before 
over  their  fore  heades,  caprotuf.  1593  B.  B\R>iEsPartAfn0- 
/Ai/Sonn.  xix,  She  matcheth . .  In  gpldie-lockes  bright  Tytan. 
1596  LODGE  Marg.  Amer.  G,  Hauing  her  goldilocks  tied  vp 
with  loose  chaines  of  gold,  and  Diamondes. 

1 2.  One  who  has  golden  hair.  Obs. 

1:1550  Pryde  <$•  Abuse  Worn.  117  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV. 
239  Huffa !  goldylocx,  joly  lusty  goldylocx ;  A  wanton 
tricker  is  come  to  towne.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  iv, 
400  Pure  goldy-locks,  Sol,  States' -friend,  etc.  1615  SIR  E. 
HOBY  Curry-combe  i.  49  To  set  out  the  picture  like  a  Goldy- 
locks,  with  Rebatoes,  red  Sattin  Petticotes,  and  loose  Gownes. 
a  1687  COTTON  Pcet.  Wks.  (1765)55  My  Goldy  Locks  (quoth 
she)  my  Joy,  My  pretty  little  tyny  Boy. 

3.  A  name  given  to  various  plants,  esp.  a.  ^a- 
numulus  auricomus,  a  species  of  the  buttercup ; 
b.  '  A  modem  (translated)  book-name  for  Chryso- 
coma  Linosyris'  (Britten  &  Holland  1879);  c. 
Helichrysum  Stachas ;  f  d.  (in  Lyte)  Polytrichum 
commune ;  e.  Trollius  europieus. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoensm.  Ixxi.  414  We  may  cal  it  in  English 
Goldylockes  Polytrichon.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  ccvii. 
'  163^)  647  Golden  Floure  gentle  or  goldilockes  also  called 
God's  floure.  1635  B.  TossON  Pan's  Anniv.,  Bring..  Fair 
ox-eye,  goldy-locks,  and  columbine.  1650  W.  How  Phyto- 
logia  Brit.  102  Ranunculus  rt«ruw«itt..Goldylocks.  1658 
ROWLAND  Maufet's  Tkeat.lns.  902  Others  yet  advise  to  sow 
Goldilocks  near  where  they  [bees]  are.  1833  J.  HODGSON 
Northumbld.  II.  n.  459  The  plant  which,  as  a  boy,  I  was 
taught  to  call  Locken  Gowen,  or  Goudy  Locks,  is  the 
Trotius  eurofca  of  Botanists.  1880  W.  LEIGHTON  Shaks. 
Dream  52  Blue  hyacinths ..  And  goldilocks. 

tGolding.  Obs.    [f.  GOLD  1  + -ING  3. 

The  form  stilioccurs  in  north  midland  dialects  as  a  name 
of  the  marigold,  in  Kent  of  the  ladybird.) 

1.  A  gold  coin. 

c  15*0  JEFFERIE  Bugbears  i.  L  77  in  Archai  Stud.  d.  tteu. 
Spr.  (1897)  XCVIII.  306  His  goldinges  that  he  kepes  in 
prison. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple.     (See  GOLDUNG.) 

1589  RIDER  Eng.-Lat.  Diet.  s.v.  Apple,  Summer  Goldings 
.  .Winter  Goldings.  1648-60  HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  GuUe- 
lingh,  A  Golding,  an  apple  so  called. 

Goldish  ^giMdij),  a.  [f.GoLDl+-isH.]  Some- 
what golden. 
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1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DcF.R.xvi.  Ixviii.  11495)  574  A  nother 
kynde  of  marbyl  ..  is  sprongen  wyth  goldyssh  speckes. 
c  1430  LVDG.  Chorle  A>  byrde  (Roxb.)  15  All  is  not  golde 
that  sheweth  goldish  hewe.  1577  DEE  Relat.  Spir.  i. 
(1659)  174  There  remaineth  on  the  Table  a  goldish  shine. 
1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Mia.  n.  i.  100  Further,  all  Goldish  oars 
(which  arc  commonly  sandy)  have  good  Duke  gold.  1703 
MOXON  Mtck.  Ejrerc.  61  You  will  see  the  Colour  change  by 
degrees,  coming  to  a  light  goldish  Colour,  then  to  a  dark 
goldish  Colour.  1774  MRS.  DELANV  Lett.  Ser.  u.  II.  47 
A  little  brassish,  coperish,  goldish  thread-like  stuff. 
Hence  f  Go'ldishness. 

1671  J.  WEBSTER  Mttallogr.  xiii.  203  Silver  metalline  Ore 
is  wrought  many  times  in  a  red  goldishness. 
Gold  lace  :  see  LACE  sb. 
Gold-laced,  a.    Ornamented  with  gold  lace. 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.   n.  1452  Amidst  the 
guarded  troope  Of  gold-lac'd  Actors.    1686  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
I    2126/4  A  goldJac'd  Coat.    1787  SIB  J.  HAWKINS  Lije  Jahn- 
'    son  199  Johnson.,  appeared  in  a  gold-laced  waistcoat.     1838 
|    DICKENS  O.   Twist  ii,  Oliver,   firmly  grasping  his   [Mr. 
:    Bumble's]  gold-laced  cuff,  trotted  beside  Him. 

fig.  1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Pamph.  v.  (1873)  180  In  these 
shabby  gold-laced  days.  1871  PALGRAVE  Lyr.  Poems  50  E'en 
in  the  palace  recesses  The  gold-laced  conscience  was  stirr'd. 
b.  Applied  to  a  variety  of  Polyanthus,  the  blos- 
soms of  which  have  a  yellow  border. 

1878  R.  Thompson's  Gardener's  Assist.  758  The  gold-laced 
varieties  [of  Polyanthus). 
Gold  leaf.     (CTten  hyphened.} 
a.  (with  pL  gold  leaves.)  A  minute  quantity  of 
gold,  beaten  out   into  an   extremely  thin  sheet, 
averaging  from  3  to  3j  inches  square,    b.  (sing, 
only.)  Gold  in  this  form  used  in  gilding,  etc. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Gold-leaf,  or  beaten  Gold,  is  gold 

beaten  with  a  hammer  into  exceedingly  thin  leaves. . .  Each 

book  ordinarily  contains  twenty-five  gold  leaves,     1799  G. 

SMITH  Laboratory  I.  195  You  may  lay  on  gold  leaves  with 

brandy.    1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Land.  Disp.  (18181  44  The 

I    finest  silver  leaf  being  only  one-third  thicker  than  gold 

,    leaf.     1839  U«K  Diet.  Arts  611  Skins  prepared  from  ox-gut 

i    are  now  interposed  between  each  gold  leaf.     1884  Chaml: 

'    Jrnl.  10  May  294/1  A  mandarin  . .  is  graciously  allowed  to 

I    choke  himself  by  swallowing  gold-leaf. 

c.  Gold leaf  electrometer telectroscopt,gatvanoscope, 

appliances  in  which  gold  leaf  is  used  as  a  detector. 

iSia  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem.  Philas.  168  An  insulated  gold 

leaf  electrometer.     1870  R.  M.  FERGUSON  Elect  r.  53  A  gold 

leaf  electroscope. 

Goldless  (goo-Idles),  a.  rare.  [f.  Goij)1  + 
-LESS.]  Without  gold. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Ski  f  man's  T.  290  But  gpldlees  for  to  be, 
it  is  no  game.  1813  BYRON  Island  I.  x,  The  goldless  age, 
where  gold  disturbs  no  dreams. 

tGoldling.  Out-1  [i.  GOLDI  +  -LING;  cf. 
Dn.  guldelingh  in  Hexham.]  =  GOLDING  2. 

1655  MOUFFET  &  BENNETT  Health's  Impr.  xxii.  196 
Winter-goldlings  [arej  Scandiarta  Plinii. 

tGoldly,<z.  Ol>s.  ran-1,    [f. GOLDI -T-LT'.] 
i    Resembling  gold,  golden. 

c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884)  48  A  crowne  shynynge  al  in 
goldly  colour. 

Gold-mine.  A  mine  from  which  gold  is  ob- 
tained. Alsoyfc.  a  source  of  wealth. 

1483  Calk.  Angl.    161/2  A  Goldemyne.      1530  PALSGR. 

226,  i   Goldemyne,   miniere  a  or.      1637  MAY   Lucafi   III. 

E  j  b,  The  land,  that  from  gold-mines  letts  Hermus  goe,  And 

rich  Pactolus.     1731  LEOIARD  Set/ios  II.  vn.  19  Mines  of 

'    iron,  .were  much  scarcer  in  these  climates  than  gold-mines. 

1833  TEXNVSON  Dream  Fair  Worn.  274  From  the  deep  Gold* 

mines  of  thought  to  lift  the  hidden  ore  That  glimpses.     1856 

1    EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Ability  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  42  There  is 

i    no  gold  mine  of  any  importance,  but  there  is  more  gold  in 

;    England  than  in  all  other  countries. 

Goldney,  -nie,  -ny :  see  GOLDENEY. 
Goldsmith.  (g<»-ldsmib). 

1.  A  worker  in  gold  ;  one  who  fashions  gold  into 
jewels,  ornaments,  articles  of  plate,  etc. 

c  looo  .-KI.FRIC  Gen.  iv.  22  Tubalcain,  se  waes  ejoW  ge 

1    goldsmifl  se  isensmiS.    a  1225  Ancr.  R.  236  Al  so  alse  t>e 

goldsmid*  clenseS  bet  gold  ioe  fure.     1387  TREVISA  Higtfen 

|    (Rolls)  VII.  53  He  telleb  bat  Donston  ..  made  in  a  tyme 

n  chalys  by  goldsmethes  craft.    1464  Mann.  9f  Househ. 

Ejcp.  (Roxb.)  253  Item,  payd  to  the  goldsmythe  that  made 

the  bokelys  . .  x.  s.  iiij.  d.     1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 

'    1531)  108  b,  There  was  neuer  yet  goldsmyth  that  onely  with 

,    betynges  of  the  hammer  coude  make  a  fayre  ymage.     1681 

PRIDEAUX  Lett.  (Camden)  98  The  Alderman  would   not 

'    vouch  for  payment,  and  thereon  the  goldsmith  would  not 

prepare  the  plate.     1857  RUSKIN  Pol.  Earn.  Art\.  (1868)  62 

True  goldsmith's  work,  when  it  exists,  is  generally  the 

means  of  education  of  the  greatest  painters  and  sculptors  of 

the  day. 

IT  Down  to  the  i8th  c.  these  tradesmen  acted  as 
bankers. 

a  1674  CLARENDON  Contin.  Life  (1759)  314  They  [Bankers] 
were  for  the  most  Part  Goldsmiths.  1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade 
<  1694)  33  His  Majesty . .  has  been  enforced  to  give  above  the 
usual  rates  to  goldsmiths.  1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  2 
f  i  He  gave  me  a  Bill  upon  his  Goldsmith  in  London.  17x9 
W.  WOOD  Surv.  Trade  340  All  our  large  Payments  are 
>  made  generally  in  Exchequer  Bills,  Rank  or  Goldsmith 
notes.  1833  SCOTT  Nigel  iv,  I  am  a  goldsmith,  and  live  by 
lending  money  as  well  as  by  selling  plate. 

2.  Short  for  goldsmith-beetle. 

1863  Rep.  U.  S.  Commas.  Agric.  298  (Cent,)  Large 
beetles,  such  as  the  common  Cetonias  or  goldsmiths. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  ^goldsmith-craft,  \-work ; 
goldsmith-beetle,    a     large     scarabseid     beetle 
{Cotalpa  lanigera~}  having  wing-covers  of  golden 
lustre ;  also,  Cttonia  aurala  or  other  species. 


GOLD-WORK. 

1881  Caisttfs  Xat.  Hist.  V.  328  The  Ruttlimt,  or 'Gold- 
smith Beetles,  c  1449  PECOCK  Refr.  \.  x.  50  The  sporier  and 
the  cuteler  be  leerned  in  thilk  point  of  *goldsmyth  cr.,ft 
which  is  gilding.  1506  Paston  Lett.  No.  053  III.  404  A  halt 
of  *goldsmyth  worke.  c  1530  Let.  in  Lit.  Berners'  Froiss. 
Editor's  Pref.  (1812)  18  The  king  . .  well  apparelled  in  coots 
and  clokes  of  gould,  and  gouldsmythe  worke. 

Hence  Go-ldsmitlies»  nonce-tod.,  a  female  gold- 
smith, f  Go  Idsmithy,  Go  ldsmi:th,e)ry,  the  art 
or  trade  of  a  goldsmith  ;  goldsmith's  work  ;  articles 
made  by  the  goldsmith. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1640  Harneys..so  riche,  and 
wroght  so  weel  Of  goldsmythrye,  of  browdynge,  and  of 
steel.  1*1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xvi.  (1869)  183,  I  am, 
quod  she,  pe  goldsmithes.se  and  be  forgeresse  of  heuene. 
c  1449  PECOCK  Repressor  i.  x.  50  As  if  oon  man  had  lernid 
the  al  hool  craft  of  goldsmythi  and  the  al  hool  craft  of 
cutleri.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  189  2  He  knew  wel  the 
crafte  &  arte  of  goldsmylherye.  1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astral. 
cxlix.  632  Professions  conversant  in  nre,  whether  it  be  in 
Smithery  or  working  in  Goldsmithery.  1873  BROWNIW; 
RedCott.  Nt.-cap  132  Their  actual  lord  By  dint  of  diamond 
dealing,  goldsmithry.  1883  Athcnstum  2  June  707  Work* 
in  iron,  pewter,  and  bronze,  as  well  as  goldsmilhery. 

Go'ldspink.  Sc.  and  dial.  Also  gowdspink. 
[f.  GOLDI  +  SPLNK.  Cf.  goldfinch  and  Sw.  dial. 
gulspink  (.gvl  yellow),  the  yellow-hammer  and 
titmouse.] 

1.  The  goldfinch.     Chiefly  St. 

15x3  DOUGLAS  /Ends  xil.  Pro).  240  Goldspynk  and  lynt- 
quhyte  fordynnand  the  lyft.  1549  Cotnpl.  Scot.  vi.  39  The 
grene  serene  sang  sueit,  quhen  the  gold  spynk  chantit,  1734 
RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1775)  I,  21  Nansy's  to  the  Green-wood 
gane,  To  hear  the  gowdspink  chatt'ring,  1787  BURNS 
Humble  Petit.  Bruar  Water  vi,  The  gowdspink,  music's 
gayest  child.  1883  Lane.  Gloss.,  Goldspink,  gtnvdspittk,  a 
goldfinch. 

2.  dial.  The  yellow-hammer. 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksk.  Gloss.,  Goldsfint,  the  bird, 
yellowhammer.'  1864  ATKINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds. 

Gold  stick,  gold-stick. 

a.  The  gilt  rod  carried  on  state  occasions  by  the 
colonel  of  the  Life-Guards  or  the  captain  of  the 
Gentlemen-at-arms,  b.  The  bearer  of  the  gilt  rod  ; 
also  gold-stick  in  waiting. 

1804  G.  ROSE  Diaries  (1860)  II.  152  Lord  Pelham.  .came 
out  from  his  Majesty  with  the  Gold  Stick,  as  Captain  of  the 
Band  of  Yeomen  of  the  Guards.  1813  Ann.  Reg.  147  The 
Earl  of  Harrington,  gold-stick  in  waiting.  1844  Regul.  -y 
Ord.  Army  28  The  Gold  Stick  will  continue  to  perform  the 
Duty  of  that  Office.  1883  THACKERAY  Wks.  (1872)  X.  262 
Goldstick  in  waiting  is  even  more  splendid.  1883  Harper's 
Mag.  LXV.  163  Gold-sticks  have  resigned  because  of  differ, 
ence  of  opinion  with  her  Majesty's  government. 

Gold-washer. 

t  a.  One  who  '  sweats '  gold  coins  (eis.}.  b.  One 
who  washes  auriferous  soil  to  separate  the  gold. 
C.  An  appliance  for  obtaining  gold  by  washing. 

cios  Cache  Lorelfs  B.  (Percy  Sot)  n  Money  baterers, 
Golde  washers,  tomblers,  fogelers.  1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Mix. 
u.  ii.  102  Gold-Washers  who  go  abroad  in  the  Country  for 
Gold-washing,  and  get  their  Livelihood  by  it.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  s.v.,  Gold-washers  are  of  various  kinds.  . .  The 
pan,  the  rocking-cradle  [etc.). 

So  Go  Id-wash,  a  place  where  gold-washing  is 
carried  on  ;  Go  Id-washing,  (a)  the  process  of  ob- 
taining gold  by  washing ;  (0}  =gold-wash  (chiefly 
in//.\ 

1683  Gold-washing  (see  above).  1796  MORSE  Amer. 
Geog.  II.  241  The  gold-wash  of  the  Bannat  yields  upwards 
of  looo  ducats.  1799  W.  TOOKE  yiew  Russian  Emp.  I. 
08  The  gold-works  or  gold-washes  of  Ekaterinenburg.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  s.v.  CWtz'-fttfuArrr,  Edrisi  . .  speaks  of 
the  employment  of  quicksilver  in  the  gold-washings  made 
by  the  negroes  of  Sofala  as  a  long-known  practice. 

t  Gold-weight.  06s. 

a.//.  Scales  for  weigh  ing  gold.  b.  sing.  Exact 
weight,  such  as  is  aimed  at  in  weighing  gold. 

To  Ike  gold  weight(s.  with  the  greatest  exactitude;  to  be 
(f«f>  gold-weight,  to  be  (put)  in  equipoise. 

£•1500  Inventory  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  954.  III.  408  Item, 
a  payre  of  gold  weghtes  in  a  case,  iji.  1530  PALSGR.  226/1 
Goldeweightes,  trrpucket.  1631  FLETCHER  Wild  Goose 
Chase  I.  iii,  To  one  that  weighs  her  words  and  her  behaviours 
In  the  gold  weights  of  discretion  !  a  1635  —  Love's  Pilgr. 
i.  i,  A  Master  of  Ceremonies  ;  But  a  man,  beleeve  it,  That 
knew  his  place  to  the  gold  weight.  1630  B.  JONSON  New 
Inn  II.  ii,  An  host,  Who  should  be  King  at  Armes,  and  cere- 
monies, In  his  owne  house  !  know  all,  to  the  goldweights. 
1683  R.  BATTELL  Yitlg.  Errors  91  If  Nature  alone  could 
turn  the  Scale  without  being  put  gold-weight  by  Grace,  it 
were  true,  but  seeing  it  could  not  raise  the  Scale  to  this 
equipoize  without  the  assistance  of  Grace,  it  is  false.  1737 
UOYER  Fr.-Eng.  Diet.  S.V.,  That  prejudice  is  sufficient  to  turn 
the  Scale,  where  it  was  Gold-weight  before  [F.  gui  aupara- 
vant  ftoit  comme  en  Equilibrt\ 

Gold-work,  -works. 

a.  sing.  The  art  or  process  of  working  in  gold. 
b.  Work  done  in  gold  ;  goldsmith's  work.  c.  //. 
A  place  where  the  washing,  mining,  or  smelting 
of  gold  is  carried  on. 

1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  II.  ii.  102  Gold-Washers  . .  have 
for  the  Gold-works  a  special  proving.  Ibid.  109  The  Floor 
is  driven  over  the  plain  Hearth  with  Woollen  . .  stuff  (as 
above,  where  the  Gold-work  hath  been  taught .  1723 
WOLLASTOM  Relig.  \at.  ix.  201  The  gold-works  in  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt,  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  V.  xlii.  201  Datus 
was  proverbial  . .  for  the  richness  of  its  gold-works.  1844 
I.D.  HOUGHTON  Palm  Leaves  140  Such  gold-work  as  fairies 
fabricate.  1883  A.  H.  CHURCH  Precious  Stones  iii.  23  It  is 
employed  for  covering  line  gold-work  and  miniatures. 


GOLDY. 

So  Qo'ld-worker,  one  engaged  in  the  obtaining 
or  working  of  gold  ;  Go-ld-working-s,  a  place  or 
places  where  gold-mining  or  -washing  is  carried  on. 

1683  Ptrrus  Fleta  .'//«.  xlvi.  216  Goldsmiths  and  other 
Gold-workers.  185*  A.  RYLANU  A  ssay  Gold  *  S.  142  A  Peti- 
tion was  brought  into  Parliament,  by  the  Goldworkers  of 
London.  1871  R.  H.  SMYTH  Mining  Statist.  41  Profitable 
gold-  workings  have  been  opened.  1883  H.DK\\ixDT£ynati>r 
li.  29  An  attack  was  to  be  made  by  the  gold-workers  on 
Kuching.  1891  G.  LAMBERT  Gold  >,  Silversmith's  Art  49 
To  study  with  a  goldsmith.. as  a  goldworker  and  chaser. 

Go  Idy,  sb.  dial.  Also  go(o)ldie,  gouldie. 
[f.  GOLD  '  +  -Y  <.]  a.  The  goldfinch,  b.  The 
yellow-hammer. 

1801  G.  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.  (1833)  214  Goldfinch  . . 
Gold-Spink..Gooldie.  1864  ATKINSON  Prov.  Humes  Birds, 
Galtiie,  Colder,  Yellow  Hammer.  1877  Holderness  Gloss., 
Guide);  a  goldfinch,  a  yellow-hammer.  1893  Northumbld. 
Gloss.,  GooMy,.Tht  goldfinch. 

Goldy  (gon-ldi),  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Alsogowdy. 
[f.  GOLD  i  +  -Y  l.j  Golden. 

c  1450  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  If.  12  (Halliw.)  Goldy  gravel 
in  the  stremys  rich.  1593  [see  GOLDILOCKS  ij.  1594 
Zefhcria  xxxiii.  Fj,  There,  in  her  goldie  leaues  my  loue  is 
writ.  1893  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Goldy,  golden. 

b.  Comb.,  as  goldy-brown,  -locked  (see  also 
GOLDILOCKS)  ;  also  goldy-stone  (see  quot.  1861). 

1605  B.  JONSON  Volpoue  i.  i,  It  [the  soul]  . .  made  quick 
transmigration  To  goldy.Iock't  Euphorbvs.  1861  C.  W. 
KING  Attt.  Gems  i.  63  The  true  Aventurine,  or  Goldie-stone, 
is  a  brownish  semi-transparent  quartz,  full  of  specks  of  yel- 
low mica.  1874  MRS.  WHITNEY  We  Girls  viii.  161  That 
piece  of  goldy-brown  damask. 

Qoldyloeka :  see  GOLDILOCKS. 
t  Gole,  s6.l   Obs-  '     f?  =OE.  ^/wantonness, 
etc.]  ?  =GOLENESS. 

fa  1500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  229  Thisfrecke  [Dives] 
begines  to  reme  and  vole  That  makes  greate  dole  for  eole 
That  he  loved  wel  before. 

t  Oole,  sb?  Obs.  rare.  [?  Var.  of  GOOL,  GULL.] 
A  stream,  channel,  ditch. 

^a  1400  Moric  Arth.  3725  Than  sir  Gawane  the  gude  a 
galaye  he  takys,  And  glides  vp  at  a  gole.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  66  Although  it  [the  River  Po]  be  deriued  and 
drawne  into  other  riuers  and  goles,  betweene  Rauenna  and 
Atium  . .  yet  [etc.]. 

t  Gole,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  i  gal,  3  gal,  3  got,  6 
goel,  6-7  gole.  [OE.  gdl  =  OS.  g$l  (MDu.,  Du. 
gril,  popnlarly  also  gail,  geel},  OHG.  (MHG.,  G.) 
geil,  Goth.  *gail-s  (whence  gailjan  to  cheer,  make 
glad),  perh.  cognate  with  L.  hilaris,  from  a  root 
V*»/.l 

1.  Merry,  wanton,  lascivious,  lustful. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxvii.  §  4  pam  ungestxbbegan  & 
8am  haeljan  [v.  r.  galan  J.  c  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  xiv.  [xiii.] 
(1891)  440  purh  Sa  godan  gastas  oSbe  burh  Sa  galan.  c  i aoo 
ORMIN  1201  Gat  iss  ..  Gal  deor  &  stinnkebb  fule.  CIKJO 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  31  pe  gole  men.  c  1175  XI  Pains  Hell 
56  in  O.  E.  Misc.  148  Swich  pyne  heo  bolie  schal,  pat  wes 
of  his  fleysse  to  gal. 

2.  Of  rank  or  luxuriant  growth  (cf.  quot.  1674-91). 
Hitman's  statement,  in  his  Tusser  Redivivus  (1710),  that 

'  The  goeler  is  the  yellower,  which  are  the  best  setts,  old 
roots  being  red  ',  is  prob.  a  mere  guess.    Grose's  '  Gael  or 
Gole, ,  yellow.  Essex  and  Suff.'  is  not  otherwise  authenticated, 
and  is  perh.  derived  from  this  very  passage. 
"573  TUSSER  Husk.  xlvi.  (1878)  98  Hop  rootes.  .The  goeler 


and  yonger  the  better  I  loue ;  well 

better  they  proue.  1674-91  RAY  S.  $  E.  C.  Words  100 
Gole,  big,  large,  full  and  florid.  It  is  said  of  rank  Com  or 
Grass,  that  the  Leaf,  Blade,  or  Ear  is  goal :  so  of  a  young 
Cockrel. 

8.  As  adv.  in  comparative  :  More  copiously. 
1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xvi.  cv.  413  Nor  goler  blead  his 
wounde  but  that  her  eies  shead  teares  as  fast- 
Hence  fOoleUch  a.  [-lick,  -LY'],  lustful ;  t  Chile- 
head  [-HEAD;  cf.  MDu.,  Du.  geilheid,  MHG.,  G. 
geil/ieifL  lust. 

c  1000  ALFRIC  Horn.  II.  156  M\c  gallic  ontendnys  wearS 
..adwaesced.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  145  Summe  men  luuieS 
. .  galiche  lectres  and  luoere  lastes.  Ibid.  149  Hwenne  be 
mon  him  bibenchb  bet  he  haueS  on  galiche  dede  to  muche 
god  iwrebed.  c  laoo  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  13  pat  man  be  spuse 
haueo,  his  golliche  deden  wiS-teo.  c  1150  Gen.  /)  Ex.  534 
Golhed  hunkinde  he  gunnen  don. 

Gole,  obs.  f.  GOAL  ;  var.  GOLEE,  GOLES,  GOLL. 

t  Golee.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4-5  gole,  Sc.  gule, 
5  golye.  [a.  OF.  golee,  gulee,  etc.  (F.  gueulie) 
=  Prov.  golada,  f.  Rom.  gala  (OF.  gole,  gule,  F. 
gueule) :— L.  gula  mouth,  throat  +  -ata  :  see  -ADE.] 
A  mouthful,  throatfnl  (of  words). 

Hoccleve's  monosyllabic  gole  is  perh.  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  Chaucer's  form. 

<:I37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Georgis  638  And  gret  scilence  be 
mad,  til  he  Had  sad  bat  wes  ine  his  gule.  £1375  Sc. 
Troy-bk.  n.  1478  He  One  \>is  wyse  schewede  hys  gule.  c  1381 
CHAUCER  Par/.  Foules  556  (MS.  Gg.  4.  27)  Whan  euerryche 
hadde  his  large  gole  \p.rr.  golee,  gule,  Caxton  golye]  seyd. 
c,I4i"  HOCCLEVE  Jereslaus'  Wife  545  Anoon  to  me  telle  out 
al  thy  gole,  For  treewe  and  trusty  be  to  thee  y  wole 

t  Go  leness.  Obs.  [f.  OE.  gAlnys,  f.  gdl  GOLE 
a. -t- -NESS.]  Wantonness,  lasciviousness. 

a  1050  Liber  Scintill.  xxi.  89  Onjean  galnysse . .  na  framaS 
onjeanwmnan  ac  fleon.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  19  pe  licome 
luuad.  .muchele  etinge  and  drunkunge,  and  glanesse  [?gal- 


golnesse. 
So  f  Oo-leahip  •  GOLENESS. 


"2S3 

c;iooo  ^ELFRIC  Deut.  xx.  2t  He  begieb  unztas  and  ofer- 
dnncas  and  galscipe.  c  1120  Bestiary  610  He  arn  so  kolde 
of  kinde  oat  no  golsipe  is  hem  minde. 

Goles.  ?  Obs.  Also  8  gole.  [Deformation  of 
GOD  ;  cf.  GOLLY  and  the  U.S.  forms  goUa/it,  -tlarn, 
-(lasted.]  Only  in  the  exclamation  (by,  goles  = 
(by)  God  (see  GOD  13). 

1734  FIELDING  Virgin  unmasked  (17771  3  Why  then,  by 
goles,  I  will  tell  you -I  hate  you.  1742  —  Mitt  Lucy  in 
Town  9  By  Gole,  I  believe  I  shall  never  be  a  fine  Lady. 
1788  roctry  in  Aim.  Reg.  185  Lord  how  the  Beaux  do  stare  ! 
Goles,  what  a  heap  !  1837  LYTTON  E.  Mattrav.  IV.  vii, '  By 
goles,  but  you're  a  clever  fellow.' 

Golet(te,  obs.  form  of  GDLLET. 

Golf  (g?lf,  g?f)>  **•  Forms:  5  gouff,  6  goif(f, 
(golfe),  6-9  goff,  8-9  gowff,  (8  golff,  9  golph), 
5-  golf.  [Of  obscure  origin. 

Commonly  supposed  to  be  an  adoption  of  Du.  kolf,  kolv. 
(  =  G.  kolbe,  ON.  kil/r,  etc.), '  club ',  the  name  of  the  stick, 
club,  or  bat,  used  in  several  games  of  the  nature  of  tennis, 
croquet,  hockey,  etc.  But  none  of  the  Dutch  games  have 
been  convincingly  identified  with  golf,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
kolf  was  ever  used  to  denote  the  game  as  well  as  the  im- 
plement, though  the  game  was  and  is  called  kotven  (the 
infinitive  of  the  derived  vb.).  Additional  difficulty  is  caused 
by  the  absence  of  any  Scottish  forms  with  initial  c  or  k,  and 
by  the  fact  that  golf  is  mentioned  much  earlier  than  any 
of  the  Dutch  sports.  Some  mod.  Sc.  dialects  have£»H/'a 
blow  with  the  open  hand  ',  also  vb.  to  strike. 

The  Sc.  pronunciation  is  (gouf) ;  the  pronunciation  fgpf), 
somewhat  fashionable  in  England,  is  an  attempt  to  imitate 
this.] 

A  game,  of  considerable  antiquity  in  Scotland, 
in  which  a  small  hard  ball  is  struck  with  various 
clubs  into  a  series  of  small  cylindrical  holes  made 
at  intervals,  usually  of  a  hundred  yards  or  more, 
on  the  surface  of  a  moor,  field,  etc.  The  aim  is  to 
drive  the  ball  into  any  one  hole,  or  into  all  the  holts 
successively,  with  the  fewest  possible  strokes,  com- 
monly two  persons,  or  two  couples  (a  'foursome'), 
play  against  each  other. 

I4S7  $'•  Acts  7<".  //  (1814)  II.  48/2  And  at  be  fut  bal 
ande  be  golf  be  vtterly  cryt  downe  and  nocht  vsyt.  1491 
Sc.  Acts  Jas.  /Fii8i4)  II.  226/2  Fut  bawisgoufforvthirsic 
vnproffitable  sportis.  1538  Aberdeen  Reg.  V.  16  (Jam.)  At 
the  goiff.  01375  Diurn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  285 
Certane  horsmen  of  Edinburgh  . .  past  to  the  links  of  Leith, 
and  . .  tuck  nyne  burgessis  of  Edinburgh  playand  at  the 
golf.  ci6ij  SIR  S.  D'Ewes  Autobiog.  (1845)  I.  48  Goff, 
tennis,  or  other  boys'  play.  1669  SHADWELL  R.  Shepherdess 
IIL  Wks.  1720  I.  260  We  merrily  play  At  Trap,  and  at  Reels 
.  .At  Goff,  and  at  Stool-ball.  1711  RAMSAY  Elegy  M.  John- 
ston 37  Whan  we  were  weary'd  at  the  gowff,  Then  Maggy 
Johnston's  was  our  howff.  1771  SMOLLETT  Hnmfli.  Cl. 
8  Aug.,  Hard  by,  in  the  fields  called  the  Links,  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  divert  themselves  at  a  game  called  Golf. 
1806  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Mar.  T.,  Gardener,  Colin 's  favourite 
holiday's  diversion  was  playing  at  goff.  1815  SCOTT  Antio. 
ii.  Rather  than  go  to  the  golf  or  the  change-house.  1867 
KiNGSLEY  Lett.  11878)  II.  251  Golf  is  the  queen  of  games, 
if  cricket  is  the  king. 

b.  attrib.&cAComb.,  a&golf-tall,-c<n<rse,-player, 
-stick.  Also  golf-club  (see  CLUB  I.  3  and  II.  14} ; 
golf-links,  the  ground  on  which  golf  is  played. 

1545  Aberdeen  Reg.  V.  19  (Jam.)  Thre  dossoun  and  thro 
*goif  bawls.  1637  in  Crampnd  Ann.  Banff (&q\)  I.  78  He 
sauld  twa  of  the  golf  ballis  to  Thomas  Urqunart.  18x4 
SCOTT  Redgauntlet  ch.  i,  I'll  get  him  off  on  the  instant,  like 
a  gowff  ba .  1508  Reg.  Privy  Seal  Scot,  in  Pitcairn  Crint. 
Trials  I.  108*  Slaughter  committed  *on  suddantie ',  by  the 
stroke  of  a  '  'golf-club  '.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Aug.  421/2  The 
city  of  Edinburgh's  silver  goff-club  was  played  for  Aug.  4. 
1800  A.  CARLYLE  A  ntobiog.  343  Garrick . .  had  told  us  to  bring 
golf  clubs  and  balls.  1890  Spectator  4  Oct.  438/1  Long 
stretches  of  turf . .  are  indispensable  for  the  formation  of 
•golf-courses.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  !r  Past.  n.  iii.  95  "Goff- 
lengths,  or  the  spaces  between  the  first  and  last  holes,  are 
sometimes  extended  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles. 
1881  Sportsman's  Year-bk.  256  Prince  Henry,  the  elder 
brother  of  Charles  I,  was  a  zealous  *golf  player.  1839 
LANE  A  rob.  Nts.  I.  85  He . .  made  a  »goff-stick  with  a  hollow 
handle.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxi.  206  Each  of  them 
had  a  walrus-rib  for  a  golph  or  shinny-stick. 

Golf  (gflf),  ».1    [f.  the  sb.]    intr.  To  play  golf. 

1800  [see  vbl.  sb.  below].  1883  Standard  16  Nov.  5/2  A 
General  Officer  who  Golfed.  1888  STEVENSON  in  Scribner's 
Mag.  Feb.  271/2  You  might  golf  if  you  wanted. 

Hence  Oo'lfing  vbl.  sb. ;  also  attrib. 

1800  A.  CARLYLE  Autobiog.  343  We  crossed  the  river  to  the 
gplfing-ground.  1866  Miss  MULOCK  Noble  Life  xvii.  299 
Coming  in  from  a  long  golfing  match.  1867  Cornh.  Mag. 
Apr.  490  When  the  golfing  day  is  done.  1880  Daily  Tel. 
4  Oct.,  Statutes  were  promulgated  . .  against  golfing.  1891 
SIR  D.  WILSON  Right  Hand  139  Sets  of  golfing  drivers 
and  clubs. 

t  Golf,  z/.2  St.  Obs.  [Imitative.]  intr.  Of  a 
pig :  To  grunt  or  snort,  as  in  rage.  Only  in  pres. 
pple.  and  vbl.  sb. 

a  1500  Colkelbie  Sow  224  Thay  come  golfand  full  grim  ; 
Monylong  tuthit  bore  [etc.].  Ibid.  740 Thay  war  ourthrawin 
. .  For  sory  swyne  for  thair  golfing  affraid. 

Golf,  obs.  form  of  GOLF. 

Golf(e,  obs.  form  of  GOAF  1,  GOAVE  v. 

Golfer (gc'lfaj),   Also-SV.gowfer.  [f. GOLF?.! 

+  -EH  l .]     One  who  plays  golf. 

1711  RAMSAY  Ode  to  the  Ph — ,  Driving  their  baws  frae 
whins  or  tee,  There's  no  nae  gowfer  to  be  seen.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  8  Aug.,  I  was  shown  one  particular 
set  of  golfers,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  turned  of  fourscore. 
1864  liookseller  31  Oct.  662  St.  Andrews  is  the  golfers'  head 
quarters. 


GOLILLA. 

Golgotha  gflgflia'.  [a.  L.  (Vv\g.)  golgetha, 
Gr.  -fu\yot)a,  ad.  gogolfa,  Aramaic  form  of  HiU 
nto  gulgolel  skull :  see  CALVARY.] 

1.  A  place  of  interment ;  a  graveyard,  charnel- 
house. 

t'593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  iv.  L  144  This  Land  [shall]  be  call'd 
1  he  field  of  Golgotha,  and  dead  men*  Sculls.]  1604  MARSTON 
&  WEBSTER  Malcontent  iv.  v,  This  earth  is  only  the  grave 
and  golgotha  wherein  all  things  that  live  must  rot.  a  1649 
DRUMM.  or  Hf,v-fH.S/tiamacnia  Wks.  (1711)  204  These  have 
. .  dy'd  the  white  fields  in  blood,  turned  them  into  a  Gol- 
gotha. 1749  J.  GWYN  Ess.  on  Design  Pref.  6  Westminster- 
abbey,  .was  by  no  Means  intended  as  a  mere  Golgotha  for 
the  Remains  of  the.  .Dead.  1878  H.  M.  STANI  i  v  Dark 
Cant.  I.  i.  35  From  time  immemorial  this  old  beach  has  been 
the  depository  of  the  dead,  and  unless  the  Prince  prosecutes 
his  good  work  for  the  reclamation  of  this  golgotha  [etc]. 

1 2.   University  slang.  (See  qnotsj  Obs. 

1726  AMHERST  TVrrar  Fil.  ii.  53  Here  is  that  famous  apart- 
ment, by  idle  wits  and  buffoons  nick-named  Golgotha,  that 
is,  the  place  of  sculls  or  heads  of  colleges  and  halls,  where 
they  meet  and  debate  upon  all  extraoidmary  affairs,  a  1741 
LLOYD  Charity,  The  Golgotha  of  learned  fools.  1791  ind 
Heroic  Ep.  to  7.  Priestley  in  Poet.  Reg.  (1808)  415  Dragg'd 
down  to  Oxford,  at  its  stern  command,  Before  dread  Gol- 
gotha I  see  thee  stand,  Arraign'd,  condemn'd.  1803  Gradus 
ati  Cantab.  66  Golgotha,  the  place  where  the  beads  of 
Houses  sit  at  St.  Mary's  in  awful  array. 

Goliard  (g<?"'liaid).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  In  5  go- 
liarde.  [a.  OF.  goliard,  -art,  -ar  glutton,  f.  gole 
(F.  gueule)  :— L.  gula  gluttony. 

In  i2-i3th  c.  the  goliards  were  supposed  to  take  their 
name  from  a  certain  Golias,  dignified  with  the  titles  of 
episcopiis  and  archipoeta,  in  whose  name  some  of  the  poems 
are  written.  Giraldus  (Spec.  Eccl.)  app.  regarded  him  as  a 
real  person.  See  Wright,  Poems  W.  Mapes  (Camden  Soc. 
1841)  Introd.  p.  x,  and  his  Hist.  Caricature  163.] 

One  of  the  class  of  educated  jesters,  buffoons,  and 
authors  of  loose  or  satirical  Latin  verse,  who  flour- 
ished chiefly  in  the  I2th  and  I3th  c.  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  350/2  They  goon  every  day  as 
gohardes  in  habyte  shynyng  and  ryall  apparayfl.  1865 
WRIGHT  Hist.  Caricature  x.  163  But  above  all  he  was  the 
father  of  the  Goliards,  the  '  ribald  clerks ',  as  they  are  called. 

Hence  Qoliardic  a.  [-10],  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  (poetry  of  the)  goliards  ;  Goliardy  (in  4 
giilyardy)  [-Y3],  also  Qoliardery.  the  practices 
of  a  goliard ;  the  composition  of  goliardic  verse ; 
t  Goliardcms  (in  4  gulardous)  [?  subst.  use  of  OF. 
gouliardens  adj.]  =  GOLIAHD. 

1303  R.  BKUNNE  Handl.  Synne  4704  A  mynstralle,  a  gular- 
dous, Come  onys  to  a  bysshopes  hous.  a  1400  Relig.  Pieces 
fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1867)  35  It  es  a  foule  lychery  for  to  delyte 
be  in  rymes  and  slyke  gulyardy.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr. 
xiv.  iv.  (1864)  IX.  189  Goliardery  was  a  recognised  kind  of 
mediaeval  poetry.  1865  WRIGHT  Hist.  Caricature  x.  163  In 
ecclesiastical  statutes,  published  in  the  year  1289,.  .a  heavy 
penalty  [is  proclaimed]  against  those  clerici  'who  persist  in 
the  practice  of  goliardy '  [etc.).  Ibid.  165  At  a  later  date  the 
goliardic  poetry  was  almost  all  ascribed  to.  .Walter  Mapes. 
1884  SVMONDS  in  Biog.  (1895)  II.  230  It  seems  ridiculous  to 
translate  loose  Goliardic  verses  at  this  time. 

t  Goliardeys.  Obs.  Also  7  arch,  golierdis. 
[ad.  OF.  goliardois,  f.  goliard.']  -  GOLIABD. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  139  Thanne  greued  hym  a 
gollardeys,  a  glotoun  of  wordes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  560 
He  was  a  langlere  and  a  goliardeys.  [a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT 
Ordinary  n.  ii.  (1651)  25  Sans  fail  I  wene  you  bin  A  Jangler, 
and  a  g^olierdis.] 

Goliath  (gflbi-ab).  Often  incorrectly  Goliah  ; 
also  4,  6  golias.  [a.  L.  (Vulg.)  Goliath,  Heb. 
golyath  the  giant  slain  by  David,  I  Sam.  xvii.] 

In  Wyclif's  Bible  the  MSS.  have  the  forms  Goliath  and 
Golie',  Coverdale  has  only  Goliath.  The  form  Golias  in 
Shaks.  occurs  also  in  Chaucer,  and  seems  to  have  been  used 
in  med.  Lat. 

1.  A  giant ;  often  with  allusion  to  details  in  the 
Scripture  narrative. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  i.  ii.  33  None  but  Samsons  and 


Staffardsk.  331  The  world  still  affording  us  a  Goliah  now 
and  then,  as  well  as  of  old.  1830  J.  G.  STRUTT  Sylva  Brit.  4 
These  Goliahs  of  the  forest  1846  J.  HAMILTON  Mt.  Olives 
iv.  105  The  Goliath  of  English  literature  felt  that  he  had 
studied  successfully  when  he  had  prayed  earnestly. 

Comb.  1718  Entertainer  xxxiv.  T  3  He . .  Goliah. tike  defies 
the  whole  Body  of  the  Clergy.  1847  LD.  LINDSAY  Chr.  Art 
I.  137  The  Goliath-like  stature  and  the  Herculean  chest  of 
Charlemagne  himself. 

2.  A  very  large  lamellicorn  beetle,  of  the  genus 
Goliathus  or  the  family  Goliathidie. 

i8»6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  494  The  vast  African 
Goliaths.  Ibid.  628  (Index)  Goliath  beetles. 

tGo'lik,a.  Obs.-1  \&.ON.g61ig-r.'}  Gay,  joyful. 

c  1200  ORMIN  15662  Cafarrnaum  bitacneb[>  Golike  tun. 

'  Goli'lla,  goli'lle.  Obs.  Also  7  8  golilia, 
8  golila,  golillio.  [a.  Sp.  golilia  (F.  golille]  dim. 
oigola  throat :— L.  gula.]  A  kind  of  starched  collar 
worn  in  Spain. 

1673  WYCHERLEY  Gentl.  Dancing-Master  iv.  i,  I  had  rather 
put  on  the  English  Pillory  than  this  Spanish  Golilia.  a  1704 
1'.  BROWN  Wks.  (1720)  IV.  318  He  wore  about  his  Neck  .. 
a  small  Ruff,  which  had  serv'd  him  formerly  instead  of  a 
Golille,  when  he  liv'd  at  Madrid.  1713  ADDISON  Count 
Tar/^Wks.  1721  IV.  326  A  plume  of  leathers  on  his  head, 
a  Golillio  about  his  neck.  1718  Freethinker  No.  94.  278 
A  Circle  of  Gallant  Elfins,  strutting  up  and  down  in  short 
Cloaks  and  Golila's. 


GOLION. 

If  ?  Mistaken  for  the  name  of  a  fabric. 
1782  CUMBERLAND  Anted.  (1787)  II-  4,9  Apparelled  111  a 
vest  of  golilla,  with  rich  silver  lace  of  Milan. 

Golinyie,  vnr.  of  GILENYIE  St.,  Obs. 

tGo'lion.  Obs.  Also  3  golioun,  4  golicme, 
gulion,  4-5  golyon(e.  [Of  obscure  origin;  Roque- 
fort has  an  unauthenticated  OF.  gotten  'sorte 
d'liabit  de  guerre'.]  A  kind  of  gown  or  tunic. 

c  1290  51.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  368/67  In  a  3wiJ3t  Golioun  he  geth. 
£1350  I'arlt.  Three  Ages  138  A  renke  . .  In  a  golyone  of 
grave,  gircle  in  the  middes.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  359  He 
. .  cast  on  her  his  gulion,  Which  of  the  skin  of  a  leon  Was 
made.  ci^^Proinp.Parv.  202/1  Golyon,  garment, gunella, 
gunellns. 

Grolit,  Golk,  obs.  forms  of  GULLET,  GOWK  sb. 

t  Goll.  Obs.  Also  6-7  gol(e.  Cf.  GOLLY  sb. 
[Of  obscure  origin.  Freq.  in  1 7th  c.  dramatists.] 
A  hand. 

a.  1586  SIDNEY  A  rcadia  n.  (1622)  154  But  Pamela  pleasantly 
persisting  to  haue  Fortune  their  iudge,  they  set  hands,  and 
Mopsa  . .  put  to  her  golden  gols  among  them,  and  Fortune 
(that  saw  not  the  colour  of  them)  gaue  her  the  preheminence. 
1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  v.  iii,  Make  'em  hold  up  their 
Spread  Colls  [in  taking  an  oath).  1632  MASSINGER  City 
Madam  iv.  i,  All  the  gamsters  are  Ambitious  to  shake 
the  golden  golls  Of  worshipfull  Mr.  Luke.  1650  BULWER 
Anthropomet.  165  The  Egyptian  women  love  golden  Gols. 
1651  RANDOLPH,  etc.  Hey  for  Honesty  I.  ii.  Wks.  (1875)  39' 
God  of  wealth  ! ..  O,  let  me  kiss  thy  silver  golls.  1675  C. 
COTTON  Scoffer  Scoft  58  He  [Vulcan]  comes  with  his  dirty 
golls  [rime-uta.  coals].  1690  DRVDEN  Amphitryon  II.  i. 
What  an  Arm  and  Fist  he  has .  .and  Gols  and  Knuckle-bones 
of  a  very  Butcher. 

Goll,  var.  of  GULL,  throat. 

Gollan.  d  (gflan(d).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms : 
4, 9  gollan,  6-9  gollaude,  (6  gallaude,  9  gollin), 
7  goulan  d,  6-  golland.  See  also  GOWAN. 
[Prob.  related  in  some  way  to  GOLD  sb.^\ 

A  name  given  to  various  species  of  Ranunculus, 
Caltha,  and  Trollius.  Also  in  combs.  Lucken-, 
Water-golland  (q.v.). 

a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  30  Mentula,  an. 

ejllan,  apium  emoroidarum  idem.  1538  TURNER  Libclltis, 
olland,  Ranunculus.  1348  —  Names  of  Herbes  67  Ranun- 
culus is  called  in  greeke  Batrachion,  in  englishe  Crowfote  or 
a  Gallande.  1625  B.  JONSON  Paris  Anniversary,  Bring 
..  Pinks,  goulands,  king-cups.  1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words 
32  Goulans,  q.  d.  Goldins,  Corn  Marigolds.  1842  HARDY 
in  Proc.  Bcrw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  10.  20  The  various 
species  of  crowfoot,  which,  in  the  border  counties  of  England 
and  Scotland,  are  named  the  yellow  gowan,  gowlon,  or 

tollande.   1881  Cumbld.  Gloss.  2nd  Suppl.,  Gollin,  the  globe 
ower  f  Trollius  Europarus).     1882  Lane.  Gloss.,  Gollin.  the 
marsh  marigold.  1803  Northumbtd.  Gloss.,  Gollan,  Golland, 
Gowlan,  a  flower  of  a  golden  hue.    '  As  valla  as  a  gollan  '. 

Collar,  goller  (g<vlaO,  v.  Sc.  Also  guller. 
[Echoic;  cfTGoLLY.] 

1.  intr.  '  To  emit  a  guggling  sound '  (Jam.). 
1801  HOGG  Scots  Pastorals  21.     1826  G.  BEATTIE  John  »' 

Arnha'  Life(i863)222  I'll  gar  ye  gape,  an'  glowr,  an1  gollar. 

2.  To  utter  loud  but  thick  and  scarcely  articulate 
sounds ;  to  shont.     Also  trans.,  to  gollar  out. 

1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  185  Gangs  to 
.  .gollaring  out  geggery.  1836  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  270, 
I  . .  heard  him  gollaring  at  something.  1863  ROBSON  Bards 
Tyne  107  She  gollers  and  flays  the  lass  oot  ov  her  wits. 
1895  CROCKETT  Men.  of  Moss  Hags  69  Westerha'  rode  for- 
ward . .  'gollering'  and  roaring  at  the  bit  things. 

Hence  Go'llaring-  vbl.  sb.     Also  Go'llar  16. 

1638-84  R.  LAW  Mem.  (:8i8)  192  note,  Their  voices  were 
changed  in  their  groanings  and  gollerings  with  pain  of 
hunger.  1808  Edin.  Even.  Courant  16  June  (Jam.),  She 
heard  three  screams  and  a  guller  . .  The  guller  was  a  sound 
as  if  a  person  was  choaking. 

Gollet,  obs.  form  of  GULLET. 

t  Gollin.  Obs.     Some  kind  offish. 

1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xxi.  163  Fish  in  Season 
Christmas    Quarter  ..  Dorey,    Brile,    Gudgeons,     Gollin 
Smelts  [etc.]. 

Gollin,  variant  of  GOLLAND. 
Goll-sheaf,  var.  gale-sheaf  (cf.  qtiot.   1597  in 
GALE  rf.i  b.). 

a  1670  HACKET/li>.  Williams  n.  (1692)  92  The  rest  of  the 
Articles  were  goll-sheaves  that  went  out  in  a  suddain  blaze. 
—  Acrm.  on  Incarnation  v.  Cent.  Serm.  (1675)  48  Like  a 
gol-sheave  all  of  a  flame  and  out  again  suddenly. 

tOo-lly.rf.    Obs.-1    [Cf.  GOLL.]     (See  quot.) 

K     3 ^  ?',,tr-  <>'""'"'  G««  Lat.  Unl.  §  2,3.  59  The 
hand  held  hollow  is  the  Golly  ;  stretched  out,  the  Palm. 

Golly  (gp-li),  v.  Sc.  [Echoic ;  cf.  GOLLAK  •v.'] 
intr.  To  shout  with  a  thick  voice.  Hence  Go-liv- 
ing vbl.  sb. 

1838  CARLYLE  .tW  in  Froude  Life  in  Lend.  (1884)  I.  v. 
'/? '  •:/  A"Van?al<:  Voice  gollying  at  them.  1894  CROCKETT 
RaUtn  (ed.  3)  165  We  heard.,  the  wrathfuTgollying  of 
the  great  voice. 

Golly  (g<>;li).  int.  [Substituted  for  GOD  in  oaths 
or  exclamations ;  cf.  GOLES.]  In  (by)  golly  =  (by) 


Gollymoffry,  obs.  form  of  GALLIMAUFRY 

1772  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Friar  Grrnnd  II.  ,35  Without 
having  understood  a  single  word  of  all  this  gollymoflYy 
Golnes,  variant  of  GULI.NESS,  Obs.,  paleness. 
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t  Golofer.  Obs.  Also  6  goulafre,  golopher. 
[OF.  goulafre  (F.  gouliafre),  derivative  of  OF. 
guide  mouth,  throat.]  ?A  glutton.  Also  blood- 
golofer. 

1529  S.  FISH  Supplic.  Beggars  10  AH  the  substaunce  of 
your  Realme.  .rynneth  hedlong  ynto  the  insaciabill  whyrle- 
pole  of  these  gredi  goulafres.  a  1535  MORE  Suppl.  Sanies 
Wks.  295  Gredie  golophers  he  calleth  them  &  insaciable 
whyrle-poles.  1609  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Answ.  Nameless  Catk. 
300  To  satiate  the  thirst  of  a  blood-golofer. 

Goloke,  obs.  form  of  COLLOCK,  a  tub. 

Golore,  dial,  form  of  GALORE. 

t  Golo-se.  Obs.  1  =  GUJLLOCHE.   (Cf.  GALACE.) 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  81  The  Fret  having  a  dubble  golose 
in  the  bottome. 

Golosh,  goloshoe,  etc.  :  see  GALOSH. 

Golpe  (gflp)-  Her.  Also  7  gulp,  8  golp.  [?  a. 
Sy.gotye  wound.  Cf.  HURT  sb.*]  A  roundel  of  a 
purple  colour. 

1562  LEIGH  Armorie  (1597)  88  The  field  is  Or,  v.  Golpes.  . 
These  are  in  signification  woundes.  1610  GUILUM  Heraldry 
iv.  xix.  (1660)  352  If  they  [Roundles]  be  Purpure  then  we 
call  them  Golpes.  i6«6  MORGAN  Armilogia  112  marg., 
Gulps  are  purple  Balls.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Golps. 
1868  in  CUSSANS  Her.  iv.  (1882)  74. 

fGo-lpol.  Obs.-1  [?  for  gold-poll  ;  cf.  GOLDI- 
LOCKS.] A  term  of  endearment. 

1568  Hist.  Jacob  $  Esau  v.  x.  G  iij,  It  is  your  deinty 
dearlyng,  your  princkoxe,  your  golpoll. 

Gols,  obs.  form  of  GULES. 

Golt,  variant  of  GAULT  sb. 

Goluptious  (gp\v  'pjss),  a.  slang  or  humorous. 
Also  galoptious,  galopshus.  [Arbitrarily  formed, 
perhaps  with  suggestion  of  VOLUPTUOUS.]  Delight- 
ful, luscious. 

1856  STRANG  Glasgow  429  Raising  the  galoptious  draught 
to  his  lips.  1862  CALVERLEY  Verses  H  Tr.  79  Cooking  for 
a  genteel  fam'ly,  John,  it's  a  goluptious  life.  1888  J.  PAYN 
Myst.  Mirbridge  II.  xx.  63  A  little  scandal  ..is  the  most 
goluptious  talk  of  all. 

Golve,  gol  von,  -vyn,  obs.  forms  of  GOAVK  v. 

Golyon(e,  variant  of  GOLION,  Obs. 

tGom1.  Obs.  Also  5  gome,  7  gomme.  ^Ab- 
breviation of  *gommer  (cf.  GAMMER)  =  god-mother. 
Cf.  GOFF.]  -  CUMMER. 

1483  Catli.  Angl.  161/2  A  Gome  ;  7'/>/n  godmoder.  ri6io 
MIDDLETON  etc.  Widow  l.  ii,  Ric.  Lady,  well  met.  Fra.  I 
doe  not  think  so  Sir.  Ric.  A  scornfull  Gom  ..  my  Widow 
never  gave  me  such  an  answer.  1611  COTGR.,  Commere,  .  . 
a  gomme.  1673  Yorksh.  Dial.  5  (E.  D.  S.  No.  76)  Wyah, 
Gom,  I'se  gea.  llnd.  70  Wyah,  Gom  Green. 

tGom2.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  var.  of  GONG  2.]  ?  . 
GONG  2. 

1694  NARBOROUGH  Voy.  1.133  The  play,  .was  much  like  that 
of  a  Jews-Trump,  or  little  Gom. 

Gom:;  (gpm).  dial.  Also  goms.  [Deformation 
of  GOD.  Cf.  by  GUM.]  In  phr.  by  goings  =  by  God. 

1806  BLOOMFIELD  Wild  Flovjers  39  By  gom  we  women  fell 
a  clacking.  1839  C.  CLARK  J.  Noakes  fy  Mary  Styles  50 
(E.  D.  S.  No.  76),  But  oft,  by  gom  !  when  we've  bin  there, 
It  seem'd  amos'  to  drizzle.  1840  SPURDEN  Suppl.  to  Forty's 
Voc.  E.  Anglia  63  Goms  !  By  Goms. 

Gomarist  (g»»-marist).  Eccl.  Hist.  Also  8 
gommarist.  [f.  Gomar  (see  below)  +  -IST.]  A  fol- 
lower of  Francis  Gomar  (1563-1641),  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Leyden,  who  zealously  defended  ortho- 
dox Calvinism  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  his 
colleague  Arminius  (see  AHMINIAN). 

1674  HICKMAN  Quinquart.  Hist.  (ed.  2)  156  No  Gomarist 
would  refuse  to  subscribe  the  saying.  1725  tr.  Dttpin's 
Eccl.  Hist.  \-jthC.  I.  vn.  i.  agi  This  Contest  was  afterwards 
renew'd  .  .  betwixt  the  Armenians  and  Gommarists.  1876 
BANCROFT  Hist,  U.  S.  II.  xxii.  36  The  Gomarists  who 
satisfied  the  natural  passion  for  equality  by  denying  per- 
sonal merit. 

So  Gomarian  (gome»'rian). 

1617  SIR  H.  BOURGCHIER  in  Abp.  Ussktr's  Lett.  (1686)  61 
The  opposite  Faction  to  the  Arminian,  by  them  termed 
vulgarly  Gomarians.  1847  PRANDI  tr.  C.  Cant&s  Reform. 
in  Europe  I.  347  Arminians  and  Gomarians. 

II  Goma'sllta.    Indian.    Also  8-9  gomastah. 


[Hindustani,  a.  Pers.  »jLiil»5^  gamashtah  'ap- 
pointed, delegated  '.]  A  native  agent  or  factor,  a 
clerk  for  native  correspondence. 

1747  MS.  in  Yule  &  Burnell  Hobson-Jobson  s.v.,  Goa 
Masters.  1758  in  VANSITTART  Narr.  Trans,  in  Bengal 
(1766)  I.  26  There  is  a  complaint  lodged  against  an  English 
gomastah.  1776  Trial  of  Nnndocomar  77  /i,  I  was  his  chief 
gomastah:  I  used  to  superintend  his  other  gomastahs.  1837 
Lett.fr.  Madras  (1843)  '3°  The  Rajah's  Gomashta  stood 
by,  to  order  her  about. 

Gomb(e,  obs.  form  of  GUM. 

Gombeen  (gfmbf-n).  Anglo-Irish,  [a.  mod. 
Irish  gaimbln  ;  according  to  Stokes  (in  Fick  Vergl. 

Wb.  II.  79)  repr.  a  derivative  of  OCeltic  *kt$bion, 
whence  ined.L.  cambium  :  see  CHANGE.]  Usury. 
Chiefly  at/rib.,  as  gombeen-man,  a  money-lender, 
usurer  ;  so  also  gombeen-  woman.  Hence  Qom- 
bee'nisin,  the  practice  of  borrowing  or  lending  at 
usury. 

1862  H.  COULTER  West  frel.  197  Shop  keepers,  Gombeen 
men,  and  others  to  whom  they  have  become  indebted.  I  till. 
201  Possessed  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  each,  which  they 
lend  out  at  Gombeen.  1882  Times  20  July  9/3  The  bank.  . 
in  Ireland,  is  often  little  more  than  a  glorified  gombeen-man. 


GOMOBBHEAN. 

1886  Contcmp.  Rev.  Apr.  504  The  evil  of  '  gombeenism  ' 
which  has  always  been  so  prevalent  in  the  poorer  districts 
of  Ireland.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  320  She  was  a 
gombeen  woman. 

Gombo,  var.  of  GUMBO. 

Gombroon,  Gomroon  (gfmbr«-n,  gpmr«-n). 
Also  7  Gomron.  [Name  of  a  town  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Cf.  CAMEROON.]  A  kind  of  Persian  pottery, 
imitated  in  Chelsea  ware. 

1698  FRYER  E.  hid.  $  Persia  331  Gombroon  Ware,  made 
of  Earth,  the  best,  next  China.  1699  M.  LISTER  Journ.  to 
Paris  139  The  Gomron  Ware.  1880  Daily  News  13  Apr.  5/1 
The  year  1695  is  authoritatively  given  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Chelsea  pottery  known  as  Gomroon.  1885  MIDDLETON 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  621/2  The  main  varieties  of  this 
Perso-Chinese  ware  are  the  following,  (i)  A  sort  of  semi- 
porcelain,  called  by  English  dealers,  quite  without  reason, 
'Gombroon  ware  '.which  is  pure  white  and  semi-transparent. 

i  Gonie '.  Obs.  Forms:  i  gvuna,  3-4  gum  e, 
3-5  gom,  (5  gomme,  goom,  Sc.  goym  ,  3-6 
gome.  [Com.  Teut. ;  OE.  guma  =  OS.  guino, 
OHG.  giimo,  gomo  (MHG.  gome),  ON.  game 
(poet.),  Goth,  guma  :— pre-Tent.  *gh)mon-  cognate 
with  L.  homo,  Aomin-is.  In  poetic  use  from  OK. 
times  to  i6th  c.,  also  in  briiiegome  now  RRIDK- 
GHOOM,  q.v.]  A  man. 

Beowulf  (Z.)  652  Grette  ba  guma  oberne.  cues  LAY. 
17295  He  hxhte  Gillomaurus,  gomenen  he  wes  lauerd. 
a  1225  Juliana  26  Te  hiuien  godd  alre  gume  lauerd. 
a  1300  A".  Horn  22  Twelf  feren  he  hadde.  .And  alle  hi  were 
faire  gomes,  c  1380  Sir  l''erumb.  402  4  Christene  kny^t ', 
quaj>  Fyrumbras  ;  '  |x>u  art  a  wonder  gome1,  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  10149  Philmen.  .Gird  to  Agamynon,  &  the  gome  hit. 
c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  540  Mony  galiard  gome  was  on  the 
ground  levit.  1515  Scot.  Field  108  The  King  was  glade  of 
that  golde,  that  the  gome  brought. 
b.  applied  to  God. 

c  1320  Cast.  Love  1512  To  whom  joye  and  honour  bi-come 
Wib-outen  ende,  be  holy  Gome. 

2.  Comb.,  as  gome-graith,  armour. 

£•14*0  Antiirs  of  Arth.  xxxiv,  We  ar  in  our  gamene,  we 
haue  no  gome  [v.  r.  gude]  graibe. 

t  Gome  -.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  3  gom,  9 
gawm.  [a.  ON.  gatim-r  masc.,  gaum  fem.  (OSw. 
gom)  care,  heed,  etc.  =  OS.  goma  (MDu.  gome, 
goom),  OHG.  gouma,  etc.  (MHG.  goume,  goiim}, 
Goth.  *gauma  (whence  gaumjan  to  take  notice  of, 
see  YEME  v.).  Ulterior  etymology  uncertain.] 

a.  Heed,  attention,  notice,  care ;  esp.  in  phrase 
to  nimen  (or  take)  gome  =  to  give  heed.  b.  (See 
quot.  1877,  and  cf.  GAUMLESS,  -LIKE.) 

c  1200  OR.MIN  5086  Nu  birr|>  be  nimenn  mikell  gom  Off  hiss 
ban  I  be  shaewe.  c  1290  S.  E.  Leg.  I.  209/308  Of  tormens 
pat  he  pare  isai;,  gretgome  with-alle  he  nam.  Ibid.  443/440 
Par-of  he  tok  luyte  gome.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9320 
Nimeb  ..  gome  here  A;en  wat  men  je  ssolle  fi^te.  ^1380 
SirFerumb.  1745  per-of  nemab  gome,  c  nioCAron.  Eng. 
97  in  Ritson  Afetr.  Kom.  1 1.  274  Londone  he  made  furst  with 
gome,  Ant  yef  hit  his  oune  nome.  1877  Holderness  Gloss., 
Gawm,  sense,  wit,  tact. 

Gome  a.  -  COOM  so.*  4. 

1611  COTGR.,  Camkoy,  the  blacke,  and  oylie  grease,  of  a 
wrought  cart-wheele  ;  some  call  it,  the  Gome. 

Gome,  var.  GOM  l,  Obs. ;  obs.  form  of  GUM. 

Gome  n,  obs.  form  of  GAUE. 

t  Gomer 1.  Obs.  Also  4  goomor,  4-5  gomor. 
[a.  i,.  gomor,  Gr.  yoftip,  transliteration  of  Heb.  TO? 
t-omer :  see  OMEB.]  A  Hebrew  measure  =  OMER  ; 
sometimes  confused  with  HOMER  2. 

c  looo  ^ELFRIC  Exod.  xvi.  16  An  s_emetfaet  full,  be  hi^ 
gomor  heton.  1381  WYCLIF  Exod.  xvi.  22  Thei  gadreden. . 
two  gomors  bi  eche  man.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  /'.  A'. 
xix.  cxxviii.  (1495)  933  Gomor  [  =  HOMER]  is  a  mesure  of  xl 
modius  (as  Isider  sayth).  c  1450  Mirour  Salttacionn  1832 
And  ilk  one  b[r]ot  o  Gomor  of  manna  home.  1579  FULKE 
ffeskins'  Part.  353  They  had  two  gomers  full,  a  1631 
DONNE  Scrttt.  xxxi.  (1640)  308  Nor  satisfied  with  his  Gomer 
of  Manna. 

Gomer  -  (gou-mai).  [f.  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor, a  French  officer  under  Napoleon  I.]  Gomer 
chamber,  a  conical  chamber  with  spherical  bottom 
used  in  smooth-bore  guns  and  mortars.  Hence 
Comer-chambered,  Gomer  mortar,  etc. 

1828  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  If  A.  2)  135  To  find  the 
Content  of  a  Gomer,  or  other  Conical  Chamber.  1858 
GREENER  Gunnery  211  The  use  of  the  Gomer  form  of 
chamber,  is  nearly  universal  in  brass  guns.  1859  F.  A. 
GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  88  Cartridges  for  'Gomer' 
Chambered  Guns.  Ibid.  92,  8-inch  Gomer  mortars.  1876 
in  VOYLE  Milit.  Diet. 

Gonierel  (gfmsrel),  sb.  Sc.  and  north.  Also 
9  gomeral,  -il,  -ill,  gommarel,  -eril,  gomral. 
-roll,  gaumerill.  [Of  obscure  formation :  see 
-REL.]  A  fool,  simpleton,  silly  fellow. 

1814  Saxon  fy  Gael  III.  73  Ye  was  right  to  refuse  that 
clavering  gomerel,  Sir  John.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xiv.  Our 
auld  daft  laird  here  and  his  gomerils  o*  sons.  1843  MRS. 
CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  224  Ready  to  beat  me  for  a  distracted 
Gomeril.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xx.  193,  1  have 
proved  myself  a  gomeral  this  night. 

Gomfaynoun,  obs.  form  of  GOXFANON. 
Gom-gom :  see  GUM-GUM. 
Gomme,  var.  GOM  i,  GOME  l,  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  GUM. 
Gomor,  variant  of  GOMER!,  Obs. 
Gomoria,  -ry,  obs.  forms  of  GONORRHOEA. 
t  Gomorr  h  can,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.     [f.  Gomor- 
rah, Gomorrha,  on  analogy  of  other  names  in  -tan. 


GOMPHIASIS. 

According  to  the  system  used  in  the  Bible  of  1611,  the 
normal  transliteration  of  Heb.  mO3?  ( eamdrii)  would  be 
* Atnot'ah.  The  Gr.  form,  however,  was  I'tyioppa ;  in  the 
N.  T.  this  was  adopted  as  Gotnorrha,  while  in  the  O.  T.  the 
translators  employed  the  hybrid  spelling  Gomorrah.] 

A.  adj.  Ui  or  pertaining  to  Gomorrah  (see  Gen. 
xviii,  xix). 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddons  Ansiu.  Osor.  37  b,  Gomorrhean 
and  Sodomiticall  brimstone,  1593  NASHF.  Strange  News 
Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  277  The  tedious  wildernesse  of  this 
Gomorian  Epistle. 

B.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of  Gomorrah  ;  hence,  one 
who  follows  the  practices  of  its  inhabitants. 

1522  SKF.I.TON  Why  not  to  Court  469  The  Gommoryans 
also  Were  brought  to  deedly  wo  As  Scrypture  recordis. 
155O  HAI.IC  !''."£.  I'otaries  ll.  M  iij,  Hys  diabolical  rable  of 
sorcerouse  Gomorreanes.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n. 
(1882)  3  When  the  Sodomits  and  Gomorreans  had  filled  vp 
the  measures  of  their  iniquitie.  1613  DKKKKR  Strange 
Horse-Race  etc.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  369  The  Cimerians, 
the  Sodomites,  and  the  Gomorrhaeans. 

So  f  Goiuorreal  a. 

1550  BALE  Apol.  59  But  where  are  thy  scriptures,  to  prove 
a  perpetuyte  in  thy  Gomorreal  vowes? 

Gomphlasis  (gcmfai-asis).  Path.  [a.  Gr.  70/4- 
<t> ioiTis  toothache,  f.  yofupios  molar  tooth.]  Disease 
of  the  teeth  (esp.  the  molars)  causing  them  to  be- 
come loose  in  their  sockets. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey) ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Gomphodont  (gp-mWdpnt),  a.  Zool.  [f.  Gr. 
yi/up-os  bolt  +  aSovr-  (6Sot/s)  tooth.]  Having  the 
teeth  inserted  by  gomphosis ;  socketed. 

1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Gompholite  (go -mWlait).  Geol.  [f.  Gr.  7o>d>os 
bolt,  nail:  see  -LITE.  (Named  by  Brongniart.)] 
(See  quot.  1839.) 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  296/2.  1830  G.  ROBERTS  Diet.  Geol., 
Gompholite,  a  conglomerate  of  the  tertiary  formation,  in 
which  the  imbedded  pebbles  appear  like  nails  in  a  baronial 
door.  1859  in  PAGE  Handbk.  Geol.  Terms. 

II  Gomphosis  (g^mfci-sis).  Anat.  [mod.L.,  a. 
Gr.  7<>/id>a«Tii,  f.  yofupottv  to  bolt  together,  f.  yofupos 
bolt.]  A  form  of  immovable  articulation,  in  which 
one  hard  part  (e.g.  a  tooth)  is  received  into  the 
cavity  df  another,  as  a  peg  or  nail  into  its  socket. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  1. 13  The  manner  of  their  [teeth] 
situation  in  the  iawes  is  named  Gomphosis.  1658  ROWLAND 
Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  Ep.  Ded.,  Toothed  bars,  that  answer 
one  the  other  with  a  thorny  gomphosis.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Card.  Cyrus  iii.  57  The  seeds  of  many  pappous  or  downy 
flowers  lockt  up  m  sockets  after  a  gomphosis  or  mortis- 
articulation.  1741  A.  MONRO  Anat.  Bones  (ed.  3)  157  The 
teeth  are  joined  to  the  Sockets  by  Gomptiosis.  1854  R. 
OWF.N  in  Circ.  Sci.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  216  The  . .  plates  are  . . 
articulated  by  gomphosis  to  the.  .ribs. 

Gomral,  -rell,  variants  of  GOMEREL,  fool. 

Gomro(o)n,  variant  of  GOMBROON. 

Goms  :  see  GOM  3. 

Gon,  var.  of  fan,  pa.  t.  of  GINZ>.,  to  begin ;  obs. 
inf.  (etc.)  of  Go  v. 

-gon  (gpn),  suffix.  The  second  element  (repr.  Gr. 
--far-os,  -ov,  -angled)  of  HEPTAGON,  HEXAGON,  etc., 
sometimes  used  with  algebraic  symbols  (as  m-gon, 
»-gon)  which  take  the  place  of  a  Greek  numeral. 

[1658  Newsfr.  Lowe-Coitntr.  2  For  'tis  not . .  Trigonal!,  or 
Pentagonall,  Or  any  of  the  Gones  at  all.]  1867-78  J.  WOL- 
STENHOLME  Math.  Probl.  led.  2)  Prob.  1853  1°  the  moving 
circle  Is  described  a  regular  »/-gon..The  same  epicycloid 
may  also  be  generated  by  the  corners  of  a  regular  «-gon. 

Gonad  (gp'naed).  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  701^,  -yoyos 
generation,  seed,  etc.  -t-  -AD,  after  mod.L.  gonas, 
pi.  gonades]  An  undifferentiated  germ-gland,  serv- 
ing both  as  ovary  and  spermary. 

1880  LANKESTER  in  Nature  XXII.  147  Having  its  genital 
sacs  or  gonads  placed  in  the  course  of  the  radial  canals. 
1887  Athenaeum  29  Oct.  572/1  Groups,  .having the nephridia 
functioning  as  efferent  ducts  for  the  gonads. 

Hence  Go  naduct  (for gonod-diict :  cf.  quot.  1 887 
above) . 

1888  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  183/1  Nephridia 
(modified  in  some  as  gonaducts). 

II  Gouagra  (gpms'gra).  Path.  Also  (in  irregularly 
anglicized  form)  7  gonagry.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  yvv-v 
knee  (after  PODAGRA).  Cf.  F.  gonagrc.]  Gout  in 
the  knee. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  205  By  its  [a  vesicatory] 
adhibition  to  the  feet  the  Gonagry  and  Podagry  are  cured. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gonagra.  1886  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

II  Gonangitun  (gfnx-nd^ivm').  Zool.  PI.  -ia. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  yuv-os  generation  +  dfyftov  vessel.] 
An  external  chitinons  receptacle  within  which,  in 
the  calyptoblastic  genera  of  Hydrozoa,  thesporosacs 
or  planoblasts  are  developed.  Hence Gona'nglal  a. 

1871  ALLMAN  Gymnoblastic  Hydroids  26  Peculiar  recep- 
tacles— the  gonangia — destined  for  the  protection  of  the 
sexual  buds.  Ibid.  47  In  some  cases  the  contents  of  the 
gonangium  escape.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iii. 
131  The  gonophore  contained  in  a  gonangium.  Ibid.  In  the 
genus  Aglaophenia  groups  of  gonangia  are  enclosed  in  a 
common  receptacle. 

Goiiapophysis  (gjmapp-fisis).  Ent.  [f.  Gr. 
•voV-o!  generation  +  APOPHYSIS.]  One  of  the  paired 
processes  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  ventral  segments 
of  the  cockroach  and  allied  species,  forming  the 
external  genital  organs.  Hence  Gonapophy  sial  a. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  vii.  406  The  most  con- 
VOL.  IV. 
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spicuous  division  of  the  right  gonapophysis  is  a  broad  plate 
divided  at  the  extremity  into  two  portions. 

Gondala,  -dalo,  -delay,  -delo,  vars.  GONDOLA. 

Gonder,  variant  of  GANDER. 

Gondola  (gp-nd^la).  Forms  :  6  gondola,  6-8 
-delay,  7  -dalo,  -delo,  -dilo,  -dolo,  guudalo, 
(8  C/.S.)  -delo(e,  -dello,  -dilo(w,  -dolo,  7-9 
gondole,  (7  gundel,  8  gondel),  6-  gondola. 
Also  9  U.S.  goudelo,  gundelow,  -dalow,  -dola. 
[ad.  It.  gondola  (whence  also  Sp.,  Pg.  gondola,  F. 
gondole)  of  obscure  origin :  see  Diez,  Kbrting,  etc.] 

1.  A  light  flat-bottomed  boat  or  skiff  in  use  on 
the  Venetian  canals,  having  a  cabin  amidships  and 
rising  to  a  sharp  point  at  either  end ;  it  is  usually 
propelled  by  one  man  at  the  stern  with  a  single  oar. 

1549  THOMAS  Hist.  Italic  83  b,  [He  kept]  one  man,  or  two 
at  the  most,  to  row  his  Gondola,  a  1577  GASCOIONE  Flowers 
Wks.  (1587)  52  And  from  their  battered  barks  commanded  to 
be  cast  Some  Gondalaes  wherein  upon  our  pleasant  streams 
they  past.  1590  SPENSEH  F.  Q.  it.  vi.  2  A  litle  Gondelay. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  rv.  i.  38.  1605  B.  JONSON  Volpoue 
in.  ii,  Rowing  vpon  the  water  in  a  gondole,  With  the  most 
cunning  Curtizan,  of  Venice.  1611  W.  VENNER  Beam  of 
Brightness  B  2  b,  No  ratling  Cart  or  Waggon  runnes  in 
me,  but  gentle  Gundels  swimming  ore  the  streame.  1670 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  437/2  He  was.  .attended  by  great  numbers 
of  his  friends  in  their  Pleasure-boats  and  Gondola's.  1697 
tr.  C'lcss  D'Aunoy's  Trav.  (1706)  169  There's  a  Canal.,  and 
another  square  Place  in  which  the  King  has  little  Gundoloes 
painted  and  gilt.  1739  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess 
Pom/ret  6  Nov.,  The  greatest  equipage  is  a  gondola,  that 
holds  eight  persons.  17*4  Oxford  Sausage  157  O'er  Seas  of 
bliss  Peace  guide  her  Gondelay.  1818  BYRON  Beppo  xix. 
iSao  —  Mar.  Fat.  iv.  i,  The  far  lights  of  skimming  gondolas. 
1831  MOORE  Summer  Fete  404  Light  gondolas,  of  Venetian 
breed.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxlerita  I.  281  My  love  of  gliding 
about  in  gondolas. 

b.  trans/.  (Seequots.) 

i8»7  May/air  i.  31  There  beauty  half  her  glory  veils  In 
cabs,  those  gondolas  on  wheels.  1870  DISRAELI  Lothair 
xxvii,  He  hailed  a  cruising  Hansom,. .'  'Tis  the  gondola  of 
London  ',  said  Lothair  as  he  sprang  m. 

1 2.  a.  A  ship's  boat,  b.  Some  kind  of  small 
war-vessel.  Obs. 

1616  P.  NICHOLS  Drake  Revived  (1628)  9  A  ship  of  Spaine 


frigates,  and  five  gondolas,  had  put  to  sea. 

3.  U.S.  A  large  flat-bottomed  river  boat  of  light 
build  ;  a  lighter ;  used  also  as  a  gun-boat. 

'774  J.  WENTWORTH  in  N.  E.  Hist.  *  Gen.  Reg.  (1869) 
XXI 11.  276  The  cannon  were  sent  in  Gondolas  up  the  River 
into  the  country.  1777  E.  BADLAM  Ibid.  (1848)  II.  49 
Colonel  Brown  has  taken  Ticonderoga.  .a  number  of  armed 
gundeloes,  one  armed  sloop  [etc.].  1805  W.  HUNTER  in 
NavalChron.  XIII.  39  Two  Gundolas  came  down  and  fired 
at  us.  1809  KENDALL  Trav.  III.  Ixiv.  31  Vessels  are  floated 
down  to  the  sea,  by  means  of  flat-boats  or  lighters,  here 
[northern  U.S.]  called  gondolas.  1866  WHITTIER  Snow- 
Bound  254  When^favonng  breezes  deigned  to  blow  The 
square  sail  of  the  gundelow.  1886  B.  P.  POORE  Remin. 
I.  iii.  51  The  Potomac  River,  .was  navigable,  .in  long,  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  sharp  at  both  ends,  called  '  gondolas  '. 

4.  =  gondola  car. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

5.  at trili.   and  Comb.,  as  gondola-beak,   \-boat, 
office;   gondola-car  U.S.,  a  railway  car  having 
a  platform  body  with  low  sides. 

1887  RVSKIH  Prxterita  II.  101  Seeing  the  *gondola-beak 
come  actually  inside  the  door  at  Danieli's.  18x4  COL. 
HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  123  On  one  [canal]  are  many  fine 
'gondola  boats.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  *Gondola- 
Car.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  ro  Aug.  14/2  The  other  rolling- 
stock  comprises  four  double-decked  open  cars,  twenty  plat- 
form cars,  twenty  gondola  cars  [etc.].  1811  T.  MOORE  Mem. 
(1853)  III.  252  Lord  John  drove  me  to  the  *gondole  office. 

Gondolet  (gpnd^le-t).  Also  7  gundelet,  -olet. 
[ad.  It.  gondoletla,  dim.  of  gondola  GONDOLA.]  A 
small  gondola. 

1601  MARSTON  Ant.  f,  Mel.  in.  Wks.  1856  I.  42  There's 
my  signet,  take  a  gundelet.  1607  DEKKER  Whore  Babylon 
Wks.  1873  II.  2ii  Those  whose  nets,  Are  cast  out  of  our 
Fairy  gundolets.  1828  MOORE  Venetian  Air\,  Come  to  me. 
When  smoothly  go  our  gondolets  O'er  the  moonlight  sea. 
1856  ANNE  MANNING  Tasso  4-  Leonora  159  Floating  in  a 
gilded  gondolet  with  silken  awning  on  the  sweet  river. 

Gondolier  (gpnd^lis-j).  Also  7  gundelier, 
gondoleer,  7-8  gondalier.  [a.  F.  gondolier,  ad. 
ll.gondoliere  (pi.  -ieri),  f.  gondola  GONDOLA.]  One 
who  rows  a  gondola. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1632)  477  The  Gondoliers  or 
Water  men  of  Venice.  1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  \.  i.  126  A  knaue 
of  common  hire,  a  Gundelier.  16x1  CORYAT  Crudities  168, 
I  meane  those  seducing  and  tempting  Gondoleers  of  the 
Rialto  bridge.  1740  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Wortley 
Montagu  i  June,  They  are  rowed  by  gondoliers  dressed  in 
rich  habits.  1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  iii,  In  Venice 
Tasso 's  echoes  are  no  more,  And  silent  rows  the  songless 
gondolier.  1880  VERNON  LEE  Stud.  Italy  vi.  ii.  266  The 
gondoliers  seated  on  the  slimy  steps  by  their  moored  boats. 

Gondolo,  obs.  form  of  GONDOLA. 

Gone  (g£n),  ///.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  Go  v. ;  for  the 
predicative  uses  see  Go  v.  48.] 

1.  Of  persons :  Lost,  ruined,  undone.  Also,  a 
gone  case,  a  hopeless  case  ;  gone  sensation  (feeling), 
a  feeling  of  faintness  or  utter  exhaustion.  Gone 
coon:  U.S.  (see  COON  3). 

1598  BERNARD  Terence  in  English  (1607)  303  Truly  I  am 
but  a  gone  man  [eauidem  ferij].  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett. 


GONPANEUB. 

(1862)  I.  445  Men  think  Christ  a  gone  man  now  and  that 
He  shall  never  get  up  His  head  again.  1677  I.  MATIII.K 
I'raial.  Prayer  .1864)  253  We  were  in  Appearance  a  gone 
and  ruined  People,  a  1747  D.  BRAINKRD  in  lip.  Lnvington 
Enthus.  (1754)  II.  220  One  Indian  felt  that  it  was  a  gone 
Case  with  him,  and  thought  he  must  sink  down  to  Hell.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  247  Had  a  parson  been 
there,  I  had  certainly  been  a  gone  man.  1813  SCOTT 
Qucntin  D.  xxii,  Up  heart,  master,  or  we  are  but  gone  men. 
1851  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxiv,  But  don't  talk  so, 
as  if  it  were  a  gone  case  !  1892  Longm.  Mag.  Jan.  260 
I  hat  terrible  •  gone  '  sensation  produced  only  by  prolonged 
abstinence  from  food. 

2.  That  has  departed  or  passed  away ;  also  past 
and  gone.    Dead  and  gone  (see  DEAD  a.). 

1820  KEATS  Isabella,  xx,  To  honour  thee,  and  thy  eone 
spirit  greet.  1839  MARY  HOWITT  Marion's  Pilgr.  vii.  xiii.  3 
And  the  gone  tenderness  of  youth  Doth  to  my  heart  return 
J849LYTTON  Caxtons (1856)  usThegoneages.  1897 Daily 
News  30  July  7/1  Past  and  gone  conditions  of  fighting.  ' 
b.  In  Bowls.  (See  qaot.,  and  cf.  Go  v.  48  b.) 

1891  Outdoor  Games  xxxi,  A  '  gone  bowl '  is  one  that  has 
stopped  a  hopeless  distance  beyond  the  jack. 

3.  yiitha.dvs.,asg0ne-d(nvn,-0uf(steGov.  78,85). 

1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  \.  xiv,  In  the  chair  before  the  gone- 
out  fire  ..  was  the  gentleman  whom  she  sought.  1888 
CHURCHWARD  Blaektirding  213,  I  shan't  get  more  than  the 
gone-down  price. 

Hence  Grcrner  slang,  one  who  is  dead  or  undone. 


me,  and  you're  a  goner. 

Gone,  variant  of  GANE  v.,  Obs.,  to  gape ;  variant 
of  fan  pa.  t.  of  GIN  v.,  to  begin ;  obs.  form  of  GUN. 

Gone-by,  ppl.  a.  and  sb.  [f.  gone  pa.  pple.  of 
Go  v.  +  BY-  2  d.] 

A.  ppl.  adj.  =BTGONE///.  a.  in  various  senses. 

1827  W.  G.  S.  Excurs.  Village  Curate  70  Something  like 
an  old  gone-by  companion.  1831  MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  Dom. 
Manners  Amer.  xiv.  (1839)  ™4  Gone-by  relics  of  the  dark 
ages.  1849  ROCK  Ck.  of  Fathers  IV.  xii.  241  The  belief, 
and . .  ritual,  of  gone-by  ages. 

B.  sb.    —  BYGONE  sb. 

1859  W.  CHADWICK  Life  De  Foe  vii.  342  You  cannot  let 
gone-byes  be  gone-byes  quietly. 

tGonel.  O/>s.-*  [ad.  OF.  gonele,  gonille, 
dim.  oigone,  gonne  GOWN.]  A  long  gown,  worn 
over  armour. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  4345  Ry;t  as  marchantz  wille  we  ryde, 
Wei  y-armed  an-vnder  our  gonels  wyde. 

Goneness  (g<to,nes).  [f.  GONE///,  a.  +  -NESS.] 
Faintness  ;  lassitude  ;  exhaustion. 

1853  MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889)  I.  v.  155  His  head  bobbing 
from  side  to  side  with  an  expression  of  '  goneness  '.  1871 
G.  H.  NAPHEYS  Prevent,  q-  Cure  Dis.  in.  ii.  628  Others, 
without  actual  pain,  complain  of  a  sense  of  '  goneness ', 
which  leaves  them  exhausted  and  almost  breathless. 

Gonfalon  (g^nfalpn).  Also  6-9  gonfalone. 
[ad.  It.  gonfalone,  Pg.  gonfalao,  Sp.  confalon,  F. 
gonfalon,  later  form  of  GONFANON.]  A  banner  or 
ensign,  frequently  composed  of  or  ending  in  several 
tails  or  streamers,  suspended  from  a  cross-bar  instead 
of  being  directly  fastened  to  the  pole,  esp.  as  used 
by  various  Italian  republics  or  in  ecclesiastical 
processions. 

»S95  T.  BEDINGFELD  tr.  Macchiavellfs  Flor.  Hist.  73  For 
it  sufficed  that  anie  one  man  cried,  let  vs  goe  to  such  a  place, 
or  holding  the  Gonfalone  by  the  hande,  looked  that  way 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  589  Ten  thousand  thousand  Ensignes 
high  advanc'd,  Standards,  and  Gonfalons  twixt  Van  and 
Reare  Stream  in  the  Aire.  1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Gonfalon,  the  Banner  of  the  Church  carry'd  in  the  Pope  s 
Army.  i8n  SCOTT  Don  Roderick  xxvi,  The  fiends  had 
burst  their  yoke,  And  waved  'gainst  heaven  the  infernal 
gonfalone.  1868  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1877)  IV.  vi.  131  The 
priests  with  images,  gonfalons,  and  crosses. 
fig .  1887  M«CARTHY  in  Gentl.  Mag.  Mar.  292  Home  Rule 
was  the  gonfalon  of  a  small,  compact  party  of  Irish  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Gonfalonier  (gf  nfaloni°-i).  Also  6  gon- 
falonner,  7  confalonier,  gonfollinere.  Also 
8-9  (in  Ital.  form)  gonfaloniere.  [a.  F.  gon- 
falonier or  It.  gonfaloniere,  f.  prec.]  The  bearer 
of  a  gonfalon,  a  standard-bearer ;  spec,  (a)  the 
title  of  the  chief  magistrate  (or  other  official)  in 
several  Italian  republics;  (ii)  (see  qnot.  1706). 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  \.  (1589)  588  In  other 
places  they  have  Gonfalonners,  as  at  Lucques.  1659  Bp. 
WREN  Monarchy  Asserted*.  122  Had  she  [Florence]  not., 
her  Magistrates  Executing  ?  Was  not  the  Rotation  too  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Annual  Election  of  her  Gonfalonier  ?  1673 
RAY  Journ.  Low  C.  378,  2  Priors  and  a  Confalonier.  1706 
in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gonfalonier,  the  Pope's  Standard- 
bearer,  which  Office  is  claim'd  as  Hereditary  by  the  Dukes 
of  Parma.  1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour  III.  311  Here  the  car- 
dinal legate,  and  the  gonfaloniere  with  his  counsellors, 
usually  reside.  1801  Brookes'  Gazetteer  (ed.  12)  s.v.  Lucca, 
The  head  of  this  republic  has  the  name  of  gonfalonier,  who 
has  the  executive  power.  1889  Athenxum  27  July  126/2 
Four  years  after  the  execution  of  Savonarola  the  people  of 
Florence  . .  elected  Piero  Soderini  Gonfalonier  for  life. 

Hence  Go  nfalonie'rship,  the  office  of  a  gon- 
falonier. 

I7»6  LEONI  Life  Albert!  in  A.'s  Archil,  i  The  Albertis 
nine  times  possessed  the  Gonfalonership.  1889  Athenxum 
17  Aug.  214/3  A  crowned  Gonfaloniership  of  the  Church, 
eaving  the  Holy  Father  nominally  free  in  Rome. 
t  Go'nfaneur.  Obs.  In  3  gunfaneur.  [irregu- 
larly f.  GONFANON.]  =  GONFALONIER. 
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GONFANON. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  300  Schrift,  lo  nu,  is  gunfaneur,  &  bereS 
her  be  banere  biuoren  alle  Codes  ferde. 

Gonfanon  (gC'nfSivn).  Ote.esK.UiSt.  terms: 
4  gom-,  gonfaynoun,  4-5  gon-,  gunfanoun,  (4 
goffanoun,  goinfa(i)noun,  -faynoun,  gounfa- 
noun,  gunfa(i)nun,  -phanun,  5  confanon,  gan- 
fano(u)n),7-8gonfannon,-ennon,5-gonfanon. 
fa.  OF.  yuafanun,  gonfanon,  etc.,  =  Pr.  gonfano, 
med.L.  gunlfano,  ad.  0 1 IG.  gundfano,  chundfano 
(OE.giidfana,  ON.  gunnfane),  1.  *gund-  (OE.  gtf) 
:— OTeut.  *gunj>jd  war  +  fano  banner,  FANON. 
From  the  later  Fr.  and  It.  forms  gonfalon,  -one 
comes  the  doublet  GONFALON.] 

1.  =  GONFALON.  In  the  middle  ages,  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  the  small  flag  or  pennon  suspended  im- 
mediately beneath  the  steel  head  of  a  knight's  lance. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21732  On  cros  godd  boght  ur  saul  Hues, 
bar-on  he  gaf  him-seluen  ranscun,  And  of  him-seluen  mad 
gi 


And  rered  goinfa'ynoun.    <ri4OO  Rom.  Rose  2018,  I  here  of 

Love  the  gonfanoun,  Of  Curtesye  the  banere.  1489  CAXTON 
Faytes  of  A.  I.  xv.  45  The  chyef  capytaynes  of  the  oost.s 
had  gonfanons  with  certeyn  deuyses.  1688  K.  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  272/1  A  Papal  Gonfanon,  or  square  Banner. 

.This,  .is  ever  carried  before  the  Popes  Holiness,  when  he 
goeth,  or  is  carried  in  Processions.  1794  J.  P-  MALCOLM  in 
Gentl.  Mag.  Libr.  Topog.  III.  (1893)  32  On  his  gonfannons 
a  bend  between  six  escallops.  1828-40  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot. 
(1864)  I.  320  He  holds  a  long  spear,  ornamented  by  a  gon- 
fanon. 1876  TENNYSON  Harold  v.  i,  I  see  the  gonfanon  of 
Holy  Peter  Floating  above  their  helmets. 

•f  2.  A  lance  from  which  a  gonfanon  is  suspended. 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  cxcviii.  289  And  with  the  gonfanon 
that  he  bare  lusted  ayenst  hym  in  suche  wyse  that  he  bare 
hym  thurgh  the  bodye  and  slewe  hym. 

Hence  f  Gonfanoner  [=  OF.  &unfanumer\, 
the  bearer  of  a  gonfanon. 

cuspMerlimu  The  kynge  Boors  so  smote  Sarmedon, 
the  ganfanoner,  that  he  kutte  of  the  arme  with  all  the 
sheilde,  and  the  baner  fill  to  the  erthe. 

tGong1.  Obs.  Also  i  gang,  3-6  gonge,  5 
goonge,  6  goung(e,  gung(e.  [A  special  use  of 
OE.  gang,  gfng:  see  GANG  sb^  So  ON.  gang-r, 
QKG.feld-gang,  MHG.,  MDu.  gone.] 

1.  A  privy. 

c  1000  jELFRic  Horn.  I.  290  paSa  he  to  gange  com.  c  1050 
Stiff  1.  /Elf rifs  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  185/18  Latrina,  uel 
secessus,  gang.  1:1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Machor  981  pai 
ware . .  schot  in  till  gong  stinkand.  c  1400  Lay  Folks  Mass 
Bk.  App.  iii.  125,  I  knoweleche  to  the  that  ther  nys  no 
goonge  more  stynkynge  thenne  my  soule  is.  1401  Pol. 
Poems  (Rolls)  II.  72  If  every  hous  were  honest  to  ete  fleish 
inne,  than  were  it  honest  to  ete  in  a  gonge.  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  vii.  347  The  lewe  of  Tewkysbury,  which  fell  into  a 
gonge  vpon  the  Satyrday.  1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iv.  (1570) 
C  iij  b/2  In  a  foule  prison  or  in  a  stinking  gonge.  1541 
PAYNEL  Salernes  Regim.  34  We  shulde  eschewe  gunges, 
sinkes,  gutters  [etc.].  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  167/37  A  Gonge, 
forica.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Grief  of  Joy  Wks.  (Hazlitt)  II.  282 
A  stately  Toye,  a  preciows  peece  of  pellfe,  A  gorgeous 
gong,  a  worthies  painted  wall,  A  flower  full  freshe  [etc.]. 

2    The  contents  of  a  privy ;  ordure. 

1561  in  Stow's  Surv.  (1633)  566  No  man  shall  bury  any 
dung,  or  goung,  within  the  Liberties  of  this  City. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gong-hole,  -house,  -man, 
-pit;  gong-farmer  [FARMER1],  -fayer,  -tower, 
a  scavenger ;  gong-purl,  the  hole  of  a  privy. 

c  1440  Vromp.  Parv.  203/2  *Goonge  fyrmar  (K.,  H.,  S. 
gongefowar;  P.  feyar),  cloacarius,  latrinarius.  1480 
CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxi,  They  made  a  gong-fermer 
smyte  of  his  hede.  1562  in  Stem's  Surv.  (1633)  666  No 
Goungfermour  shall  carry  any  Ordure  till  after  nine  of  the 
Clocke  in  the  night.  1596  HARINGTON  Metam.  Ajajc^n) 
21  Met  in  the  street  a  gong-farmer  with  his  cart  full  laden. 
a  1485  *Gongefowar,  -feyar  [see  c  1440  above],  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  203/2  *Goo[n]gehoole,  gitmphus.  a  1225  Ancr.  ^.84 
Heo  beoo  bes  deofles  *gongmen,  &  beoS  wiouten  ende  in 
his  *gong  huse.  c  1000  ^tLFRlc  Interr.  Sigevntlfi  xlix. 
(MacLean)  90  On  baere  nySemestan  fleringe  was  heora 
*gangpyt  &  heora  myxen.  13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Verrion 
MS.  xxix.  48  In  to  a  gonge-put  fer  wib-Inne  pe  child  adoun 
ber-Inne  he  brong.  a  1125  Ancr.  R.  84  To  wrien,  &  te  helien 
pel  *gong  burl. 

Gong  (gpn)  2.   [a.  Malay  Aj£  i^gong,gf,ng, 

so  called  in  imitation  of  the  sound  made  by  the 
instrument.  Hence  also  F.  and  G.^j>«^,Sp.  gongo.] 
A  metallic  disk  with  upturned  rim  (usually  made 
of  an  alloy  composed  of  four  parts  copper  to  one 
of  tin)  which  produces  resonant  musical  notes  when 
suspended  and  struck  with  a  soft  mallet. 
_  Of  Astatic  (Malay)  origin,  but  now  very  generally  employed 
in  European  countries  as  an  instrument  of  call,  esp.  to  sum- 
mon a  household  to  meals. 

c  1600  Adv.  A.Battel  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  II.  970 
In  the  morning  before  day  the  Generall  did  strike  his  Congo, 
which  is  an  Instrument  of  War  that  soundeth  like  a  Bell. 
1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  I.  338  A  great  Drum  with  but  one 
Head  called  a  Gong ;  which  is  instead  of  a  Clock.  1779 
FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  176  They  are  fond  of  musical 
gongs,  which  come  from  Cheribon  on  Java.  1801  SOUTHEY 
Thalaba'w.  i9O»Stanf.)  The  heavy  Gong  is  heard,  That  falls 
like  thunder  on  the  dizzy  ear.  1816  SCOTT  A  ntiq.  vi,  i  have 
had  equally  doubt  concerning  my  dinner  call ;  gongs, 
now  in  present  use,  seemed  a  new-fangled  and  heathenish 
invention.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Demerara  iii.  30  At  this 
moment  the  gong  sounded  the  hour  of  dinner.  1847  J. 
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WILSON  Chr.  Ntrlh  (1857)  I.  143  Let  the  breakfast-gong 
sound  at  ten  o'clock.  1882  Miss  HRADIXJN  Ml.  Royal  U,  x. 
225  The  two  damsels  now  appeared,  summoned  by  the  gong. 

b.  A  saucer-shaped  bell,  struck  by  a  hammer  en- 
tongue  moved  by  some  mechanical  device  ;  chiefly 
used  as  an  alarm  or  call-bell. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.    1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  MecH. 

c.  at tril>.  and  Comb.,  as  gong-hammer,  -metal, 
-peal,  -stand;  gong-bell  =  b  (Webster  i864N,. 

iBn  SCOTT  Dm  Roderick  xix,  Gong-peal  and  cymbal- 
clank  the  ear  appal.  1854  )•  SCOFFERN  in  Orr>l  Cm.  Set., 
Chem.  492  Bell-metal  contains  about  twice  that  quantity  of 
tin  ;  and  gong-metal  somewhat  less. 

Gong,  obs.  form  of  GANG. 

Go-ne-go:ng.  ?  Obs.  Also  8  gun(g)-gun(g. 
[Partly  a  reduplication  of  Malay  gang,  gttng(ftt 
GONG  2)  ;  partly  an  independent  echoic  formation  : 

cf.  GUMGUM. 

The  reduplicated  form  may  have  come  from  some  Malayan 
dialect :  cf.  gonggong  barking  of  dogs,  ginggmg  a  Jew  s 
harp'  or  similar  toy.  Cf.  G.  gonggong,  gonggon,  Du.,  Sw. 
gonggong.  Da.  gongon,  a  gong.] 

A  name  given  to  various  musical  instruments  oi 
percussion  in  use  among  barbarous  peoples. 

1771  J.  R.  FORSTF.R  P.  Osbeck's  Trap.  I.  186  Gungung  is 
the  Chinese  name  of  an  instrument  which  has  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  a  brass  bason.  1771  Ann.  Reg.  5/2  Besides 
these  they  have  little  drums,  great  and  small  kettle  drums, 
gunguns  or  round  brass  basons  like  frying  pans,  flutes  [etc.]. 
1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  727  But  hark  !  the 
gong-gong  tolls  the  knell  of  day.  1817  BOWDICH  Mission  to 
Ashantet  i.  vii.  (1819)  136  The  gong-gongs  and  drums  were 
beat  all  around  us. 

Gongorism  (gP'ngoriz'm).  [f.  Congora  (see 
below)  +  -ISM.]  An  affected  type  of  diction  and 
style  introduced  into  Spanish  literature  in  the  i6th 
century  by  the  poet  Gongora  y  Argote  ( 1 561-1627). 
So  Go-ngorirt  [-IST],  one  who  writes  in  this  style. 
Also  Go  ngoresque  a.  [-ESQUE]. 

1813  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXX.  461  Gongorism 
became  the  name  of  a  finical  mode  of  writing.  1837-9 
HAI.LAM  Hist.  Lit.  (1847)  III.  17  The  Gongonsts  formed 
a  strong  party  in  literature,  and  carried  with  them  the  public 
voice.  1840  TICKNOR  Hist.  Span.  Lit.  ll.  xxxiii.  52  note, 
He  [Corral]  is  Gongoresque  in  his  style,  as  is  Quintana. 
1886  Q.  Rev.  July  39,  Euphuistic  language  corresponded  in 
date  and  character  with  Gongorism  in  Spain. 

Gonhelly,  variant  of  GOONHILLY. 

Goniatite  (g^niatait).  Palseont.  [ad.mod.L. 
goniatitls  (de  Haan,  1825),  f.  Gr.  faiyia  angle  : 
see  quot.  1847.]  A  genus  of  fossil  cephalopods. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  297/2.  1841  Tram.  Grol.Soc.  Ser.  11. 
(1842)  VI.  328  Goniatites  are  plentiful  enough  in  the  deposits 
. .  in  Westphalia.  1847  ANSTEU  A  nc.  World  v.  06  The  most 
important  are  called  Goniatites  ( .  .from  the  angular  markings 
made  by  the  intersection  of  the  walls  of  the  chambers  and 
outer  shell).  1849  DANA  Geol.  App.  i.  (18501  708  Resembles 
a  compressed  Goniatite,  but  has  no  septa.  1864  H.  SPENCER 
lllustr.  Univ.  Progr.  341  Until  some  twelve  years  ago,  Go- 
niatites had  not  been  found  lower  than  the  Devonian  rocks. 

II  Gonidium  (grai-ditfm).  Bot.  PI.  gonidia. 
[mod.L.,  dim.  on  Gr.  type  of  yoi/os  child,  produce.] 

1.  One  of  the  cells  filled  with  chlorophyll  which 
are  formed  beneath  the  cortical  layer  in  the  thallus 
of  lichens ;  now  known  to  be  imprisoned  algae. 

1845  E.  TUCKERMAN  ff.  Amer.  Lichens  20  The  gonidia 
exist  primarily  as  the  gonimous  layer.  1856  W.  L.  LINDSAY 
Brit.  Lichens  58  The  gonidium  is  a  cellular  bud,  a  repro- 
ductive cell.  1877  [see  GONIDIAL]. 

2.  a.  A  reproductive  cell  produced  asexually  in 
algse.     b.  The  conidium  in  fungi. 

1882  [see  CONIDIUM].    1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Hence  Goni'dial,  Goni  die  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  gonidia;  Gonidio-genous  </.,  producing  or 
having  the  power  to  produce  gonidia ;  Ooni'dioid 
a.,  resembling  the  gonidia  of  lichens ;  Goni-diose 
a.,  containing  or  provided  with  gonidia.  Also 
Goni'diophore  =  CONIDIOPHORE. 

1845  E.  TUCKERMAN  N.Anter.  Lichens  29  The  gonidia! 
propagation  will  be  first  described.  1856  W.  L.  LINDSAY 
Brit.  Lichens  38  A  thin,  bright-green;  gonidic  layer.  1857 
BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Bot.  341  Gonidioid  cells  in  various  con- 
ditions. 1877  BENNETT  tr.  Thoml's  Bot.  286  At  the  line 
where  they  meet  the  gonidia  almost  always  constitute  a 
zone  of  variable  thickness,  the  gonidial  layer.  1881  VINES 
Sachs'  Bot.  273  The  septum  bulges  out  and  developes  into 
a  new  gonidial  receptacle.  1882  CROMBIE  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XIV.  556.  2  Many  of  these  forms  are  more  or  less  similar  to 
'  gonidioid '  alga?.  Ibid.  557/1  The  origin  of  the  first  Cortical 
Gonidiogenous  Cellules.  Ibid.  558/2  Plants  . .  in  which  the 
thallus  is  but  sparingly  gonidiose.  1887  tr.  Goebets  Outl. 
Classif.  fy  Morphol.  Plants  131  Besides  these  large  gonidio- 
phores,  the  mycelia  of  many  genera  also  bear  [etc.]. 

Gonimic  (goni-mik),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  gonimon 
(a.  Gr.  fAn/iov  neut.  of  yovinos  producing  offspring, 
f.  root  ftv-,  yov-  to  produce  +  -ic.]  In  gonimic 
layer,  stratum  (  =  mod.L.  stratum  gonimon)  orig.  ; 
a  synonym  of  '  gonidial  layer '.  Now  in  narrowed 
sense,  the  adj.  being  taken  to  mean  :  Relating  to 
gonimia ;  containing  gonimia. 

1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Bot.  §  421. 380  Every  Lichen  con 
sists  of  at  least  the  external,  gonimic,  and  medullary  strata. 
1882  CROMBIE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  561/1  Thallus  not 
gelatinous,  with  a  gonidial,  rarely  gonimic  stratum. 

II  Gonimium  (goni-miom).  Bot.  PI.  gonimia.    i 
[mod.L.,  I. gonimon  (see  prec.).]  A  gonidium  which 
is  not  of  an  absolutely  green  (grass-green)  colour. 


GONO-. 

1882  CROMBIE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  556/1  Gonimia  (or  the 
gonidial  granules  already  mentioned)  which  are  naked,  pale 
greenish,  glaucous  greenish  or  bluish. 

Go'niniOUS,".  Rot.  rare.  [f.  mod.L. gonim-on 
(see  GONIMIC  (i.)  +  -ous.]  •=  GONIMIC  (in  the  older 
sense).  '845  [see  GONIDIUM  i  ]. 

Goiliodont  (g<w-ni0df>nt),  a.  and  sl>.  [f.  Gr. 
yuvi-a  angle  +  oZoti's,  utovr-  tooth.]  A.  adj.  Per- 
taining to  the  Goniodontidie ,  a  family  of  nemato- 
gnathous  fishes  with  angulated  teeth.  B.  sli.  A  fish 
belonging  to  this  family. 

1854  OWEN  Skel.  t,  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sri.,  Organ.  Nat.  1. 170 
Bent . .  like  a  tenter-hook,  as  in  the  fishes  thence  called 
Goniodonts. 

Goniometer  (g**rifi»ftM).     [ad.  F.  gonio- 

metre,  f.  Gr.  -ycwia  angle  +  filrpov  measure.]  An 
instrument  used  for  measuring  angles. 

Two  kinds  of  goniometers  are  used  in  measuring  angles  of 
crystals,  the  old  contact-  or  hand-goniometer  invented  by 
Carangeot,  and  the  more  accurate  reflecting  goniometer 
invented  by  Wollaston. 

1766  B.  MARTIN  (title),  New  Art  of  Surveying  by  the 
Goniometer.  180*  BOURNON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  314, 
I  have  measured  this  angle  with  more  than  usual  care,  . . 
having  taken  the  precaution  of  using  several  different  gonio- 
meters. 1854  J.  SCOFFF.RN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Set'.,  Chem.  19 
Carangeot's  goniometer  . .  consists  of  two  metal  rulers 
fastened  together  at  the  pivot  a.  1895  STORY-MASKELYNE 
Crystallogr.  §  37^3  The  contact-  or  hand-goniometer.  Ibid. 
§  374  The  reflection-goniometer  of  Wollaston. 

attrib.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  I.  ii.  56  Schmidt's  gonio- 
meter positive  eye-piece  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
rotated. 

Goniometry  (giwnip-metri).  [ad.  F.  gonio- 
mitrie  (Lagny,  1724),  f.  as  prec. :  see  -METRY.] 
Measurement  of  angles. 

1813  in  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.  1847  TERROT  (title),  An  At- 
tempt to  Elucidate  and  Apply  the  Principles  of  Goniometry. 
1864  C.  P.  SMYTH  Our  Inher.  in.  xv.  (1874)  269  There  could 
have  been  no  more  community  of  feeling . .  in  their  gonio- 
metry  than  in  their  methods  of  astronomical  orientation. 

Hence  Go  niome  trie,  Go  niome 'trical  adjs.,  ». 
or  pertaining  to  goniometry. 

1837  GORING  &  PRITCHARD  Microgr.  45  The  goniometrical 
part,  or  that  which  measures  angles  as  well  as  distances. 
1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Set.,  Chem.  137  A  circum- 
stance, .inferred  from  goniometric  measurement. 

Gonn(e,  obs.  form  of  GUN. 

Gonn(e(n,  pa.  t.  (pi.)  of  GIN  v.,  to  begin. 

Gonner,  obs.  form  of  GUNNEB. 

Qonnof,  Gonny,  variants  of  GONOPH,  GONY. 

Gone-  (gfno),  prefix,  before  a  vowel  gon-,  repr. 
Gr.^oyo-,  comb,  form  of  y6vot,fov^i  generation,  off- 
spring, semen,  etc.  Used  in  a  few  compounds  in 
Greek  (of  which  only  GONORRHOEA  has  passed  into 
English),  and  now  employed  in  various  technical 
terms  of  modern  Biology,  Zoology,  etc.  Go  no- 
blast  Biol.  [see  -BLAST],  a  cell  which  takes  part 
in  reproduction  ;  hence  Go  nobla-stic  a.  ||  Go  no- 
blasti-dium  Zool.  (pi.  -idia).  [f.  GONOBLAST  +  Gr. 
-IStov  dim.  suffix]  --  BLASTOSTYLE  ;  hence  Go  110- 
blasti-dial  a.  ||  Go  nocalyx  Zool.  [see  CALYX  2], 
the  bell-shaped  disk  forming  the  swimming  organ  of 
a  medusiform  gonophore ;  hence  Gonocalyciiie  a. 
Oonocheme  (g^'nok/m)  Zool.  [Gr.  oxr/fia  vehicle] 
(see  quot.).  Gonoco-ccus  Path,  [see  Coccus],  the 
micrococcns  found  in  the  discharge  of  gonorrhoea. 
Go'nosome  Zool.  [Gr.  aw/ja  body],  Allman's  name 
for  the  collective  body  of  reproductive  zooids  of  a 
hydrozoan  ;  hence  Go  noso-mal  a.  Go-nosphere 
Bot.  [SPHERE],  the  irregular  globule  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  oogonium  in 
certain  ftmgi;  also ||  GonosphsB-rium(pl.-.r/fe>-»a). 
||  Gonothe-ca  Zool.  [Gr.  fl^/n;  a  case]  =  GONAN- 
liiiM  ;  hence  Oonothe'cal  a.  Gonozo  old  Zool. 
[Zoom],  one  of  ihe  sexual  zooids  enclosed  in  certain 
of  the  gonophores  of  the  Hydrozoa  ;  also  attrib. 

1884  A.  HYATT  in  Proc.  Boston  Sec.  Nat.  Hist.  (1885) 
XXIII.  l.  61  An  apparently  strong  objection  to  the  *gono- 
blastic  theory  founded  on  the  cover-cell.  1861  J.  R.  GREENE 
Man.  Anim.  Kingd.,  Ctelent.  46  In  general,  *gonoblastidia 
arise  from  the  sides  of  the  ccenosarc.  1877  HUXLEV  Annt. 
Inv.  Anim.  iii.  143  The  groups  of  male  and  female  gono- 
phores are  borne  upon  separate  branches  of  the  gonoblasli- 
dium.  1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  74  This  system  of  tubes 
constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  system  of  the '  *gonocalycine 
canals '.  Ibid.  73  The  gonophore  is  now  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  bell-shaped  disc,  termed  the  '  *gonocalyx  '.  1871 
ALLMAN  Gymnol>la$tic  Hydroids  p.  xv,  *Gonocheme  . .  a 
medusiform  planoblast  which  gives  origin  directly  to  the 
generative  elements.  Ibid.  76  The  medusa,  whether  gono- 
cheme  or  blastocheme,  shows  [etc.].  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN 
Lect.  Dis.  Women  xxii.  (ed.  4)  181  The  *gono-coccus  or 
microbe  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  venereal  gonorrhoea,  to  be 
indeed  its  exclusive  cause.  1897  A  llbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III. 
71  Many  observers  have  sought  for  the  gonococcus  in  the 
synovial  fluid  from  the  affected  joints.  1870  NICHOLSON  Man. 
Zool.  I.  26  Another  series  of  reproductive  zooids,  collectively 
called  the(*gonosome'.  1871  ALLMAN  Gymnoblastic  Hydroids 
29  The  zooids  which  compose  the  gonosome  may  [etc.].  1865 
COOKE  Rust,  Smut,  etc.  130  The  large  granules  which  are 
contained  in  the  oogonium  accumulate  at  its  centre,  and 
form  an  irregular,  somewhat  spherical  mass,  which  is  called 
by  De  Bary  a  "gonosphere.  1873  MRS.  HOOKER  tr.  Le 
Mamit  3r  Decaisne's  Bot.  951  *Gonospheria  only  differ  from 
oogonia  in  the  condensation  of  the  protoplasm  at  the  centre 
of  the  cell.  1878  NAPIER  in  Buckland  I7/A  Rep.  Salmon 
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Fish.  13  The  surface  of  the  gonospherin.  1861  J.  R.  GREENE 
Man.  Anim.  Kwgtl.t  Ca-leitt.  47  The  lower  portion  of  each 
gonoblastidium  forms  a  sort  of  peduncle,  above  which  the 
cuticular  investment  of  its  ectoderm  becomes  separated  as 
an  urn-shaped  capsule,  the  '  *gonotheca '.  1841-71  T.  R. 
JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  97  The  *gonozooid,  though  per- 
manently attached,  is  furnished  with  a  swimming-bell.  1870 
ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  254  Such  fixed  gonozooid  forms  as 
the  sea  fir. 

Gonoph  (gfnpff).  slang.  Also  gonnof.  [a. 
Heb.  3J3  ganndbh  thief.]  A  pickpocket. 

1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xix  He's  as  obstinate  a  young 
gonoph  as  I  know.  1876  Life  Clicap  Jack  (ed.  Hindley) 
146  [A  Jew  loq.\  Oh,  you  teif !  you  cheat !  you  gonnof! 
1884  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Dec.  4/1  The  company  must  consist  of 
at  least  three,  and  preferably  of  four,  gonophs  (thieves). 

Gonophore  (gp'n<Wo«.i).  [f.  Gr.  y6vo-  GONO- 
+  -tf>op-os  bearing.  Cf.  F.  gonophore.'] 

1.  Bot.  The  short  stalk  which  bears  the  stamens 
and  carpels  in  Anonacex,  etc.,  due  to  the  elongation 
of  the  receptacle  above  the  corolla. 

1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  390  It  is  called  gono- 
phore by  De  Candolle.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  212  Gono- 
phore [is  used]  when  [a  stipe]  elevates  both  stamens  and  pistil. 

2.  Zool.  One  of  the  medusoid  buds  which  con- 
tain the  reproductive  elements  in  Hydrozoa. 

1859  HUXLEY  Oceanic Hydrozoa  i37The  central  polype-like 
sac  of  a  medusiform  gonophore.  1877  —  Anat.  Inv.  Anim. 
iii.  127  In  its  simplest  condition  the  gonophore  is  a  mere 
sac-like  diverticulum  or  outward  process  of  the  body  wall. 

Gonorrhoea  (gpnorra).  Also  6  gomoria, 
gomory,  gonorrhey,  7  gonor,  gonorrhea. 
[med.L.  gonorrhea,  ad.  Gr.  yov6pfata,  f.  701/05  seed 
+  /iota  flux  ;  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  discharge  of  semen. 

With  the  forms  gomoria,  gomory,  cf.  OF.gomorree  (i4th  c.), 
n.gomorrea  ;  U  is  doubtful  whether  this  spelling  suggested 
or  was_suggested  by  the  etym.  given  in  quot.  1547.] 

An  inflammatory  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
membrane  of  the  urethra  or  vagina. 

1547  [see  b].  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  67  The  vattir  Hlle, 
quhilk  is  ane  remeid  contrar  gomoria.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal. 
i.  xxxv.  §  8.  50  The  Gonorrhey  or  running  of  the  raines 
1631  MASSINGER  Emperor  East  iv.  iii,  The  gonorrhea,  or 
if  you  will  hear  it  In  a  plainer  phrase,  the  pox.  1710  T. 
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FULLER  Pharm.  Extein/i.  29  It's  prescrib'd  .  .  in  a  Gonorrhcea 
1794-6  E.  DARWIN  Zooit.  (1801)  I.  425  In  the  urethra  it  has 
the  nameofgonorrhcea.  1884  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat 
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Sf  Nose  II.  294  The  inflammation  results.,  in  some  still  rarer 
instances  from  gonorrhoea. 

fa.  1598  E.  GILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  31  Filthing  chaste  eares 
with  theyr  pens  Gonorrhey. 

fb.  attrib.,  in  gonorrhoea  passion. 

1547  BOORDE  Brcv.  Health  clxvi.  (1557)  59  b,  The  166 
Chapitre  doth  shewe  of  a  Gomory  passion  .  .  [Gomerra  passio, 
it  is  named  so  because  Gomer  and  Sodome  dyd  synke  for  such 
lyke  matter],  1379  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  406  [For] 
Gonor  passion,  anoynt  thy  yard  and  clothes  with  Camphire. 

Hence  Gonorrhoe'al,  -e-al,  f  Qonorrhce  an  ai/j's., 
of,  pertaining  to,  or  affected  with  gonorrhoea. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  30  A  plaister  against 
the  Gonorrhcean  passion.  1611  COTGR.,  Pisse^haude,  a  burnt 
P.  also,  the  Venerian  flux  ;  the  Gonorrhean  or  contagious, 
running.  1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  573  On  the  identity  of 
gonorrhoea!  and  chancrous  virus.  1860  SIR  H.  THOMPSON 
Dis.  Prostate  (1868)  51  Acute  inflammation  of  the  urethra 
of  any  kind,  but  especially  the  gonorrhea!. 

Gonosome,  -sphere,  -theca,  -zooid:  see 
GONO-,  prefix. 

Gonral,  variant  of  GOMEBIL. 

Gony  (gc?"'ni).  Now  dial.  Also  6,  9  gonny, 
9  goney,  gooney.  [Of  obscure  formation;  see 
GAWNEY,  and  cf.  Sc.  gonyela  stupid  fellow.] 

1.  A  booby,  a  simpleton. 

c  1580  jEftKRivJiufvears  in.  \.mArchivStud.d.nen.Spr. 
(1897),  &  yet  the  gray-beard  gonnie  daunceth,  praunceth,  & 
skippeth  friskoioly.  1804  K.  ANDERSON  Cuiuoerld.  Ball. 
1  16  She  dance  !  what  she  turns  in  her  taes,  thou  peer  gonny. 
1837-40  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  (1862)  139  That  are  Sheriff 
was  a  goney  don't  cut  your  cloth  arter  his  pattern.  1883 
Millionaire  I.  xix,  I  should  like  to  go  to  one  of  those  meet- 
ings, and  watch  the  gonies,  sitting  with  open  mouths  listen- 
ing to  Bounce. 

2.  A  sailor's  name  for  the  albatross  and  some 
other  birds  resembling  it. 

1850  SCOKESBY  Chtever's  Whalem.  Adv.  iii.  (1859)  4° 
Gonies,  stinkards,  horse-birds..  had  all  many  a  good  morsel 
of  blubber.  1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  xlii.  210  Sometime 
after  I  learned  that  goney  was  some  seaman's  name  for 
albatross.  1895  IVestm.  Gaz.  14  Jan.  2/3  A  goonie  (a  sea- 
bird  .  .  second  only  in  size  to  the  albatross). 

Gonys  (gfnis).  Ornith.  [App.  a  mistake  for 
geiiys  =.  Gr.  yfvvs  nnder-jaw  ;  first  used  by  Illiger  in 
iSu.J  The  'keel'  of  a  bird's  bill;  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw.  Hence 
Gony  deal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  gonys. 

1836  SWAINSON  Birds  I.  ii.  21  The  corresponding  ridge  of 
the  lower  mandible  is  the  gonys.  1874  COUES  Birds  N.-IY. 
466  Bill  long.  .Culmen  and  gonys  broad  and  depressed.  Ibid. 

22  Commissure  perfectly  straight  ;  gonydeal  angle  slight. 
1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  33  Gonys  or  more  correctly^wyy, 
the  prominent  ridge  formed  by  the  united  halves  of  the 
under  jaw,  e.g.  in  Gulls. 

Goo,  Sc.  variant  of  GOUT. 

Gooat,  variant  of  GOTK. 

Goober  (g«'baj).  U.  S.  Also  gouber  (Cent. 
Diet.*).  The  peanut,  Arachis  hypogsea. 

1885  U.S.  Cons.  Rep.  No.  liv.  382  (Cent.)  From  the  hand- 
ling of  our  orchard  crops  to  raking  goobers  out  of  the  ground, 
there  is  probably  [elc.].  1887  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  31  Dec. 
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2/4  Hogs  that  had  been  fed  on  acorns  and  goobers.  1888 
CnUury  Mug,  XXXVI.  770/2  Peanuts,  known  in  the  ver- 
nacular  as  goobers '. 

Good  (gud),  a.,  atfo.,  and  sir.  Forms  :  I  g6d, 
good,  2-6  god,  4-6  gode,  3-4  guod(e,4  godd(e, 
good,  (gowde),  4-5  goud(e,  4-6  good(d)e,  4-8 
Sc.  guid(e,  4-9  Sc.  and  north,  gudfe,  (4  gwde,  5 
guyd,  6  north,  gewd),  4-  good.  [Com.  Tent. : 
OE.  gtd  =  OFris.,  OS.  god  (MDu.  goet,  inflected 
goed-.  Du.  goed),  OHG.  g^tot,  kuol,  guat,  kuat, 
etc.  (MHG.  guot,  G.  gut),  ON.  gMS-r  (Sw.,  D.i. 
god),  Go&.gdj>-s,  gen.g&tis  :-OTeut.  *g6Ho-.  The 
root  *gt$-  is  perh.  an  ablaut-variant  of  *gaCt-  to 
bring  together,  to  unite  (see  GATHER  ».),  so  that 
the  original  sense  of  'good'  would  be  that  of 
'  fitting  , '  suitable ' ;  cf.  OS1.  goditi  to  be  pleasing, 
godtnit  pleasing,  godtt  time,  fitting  time,  Russ. 
rcvjuijtt  fit,  suitable. 

The  adj.,  as  in  the  other  Teut.  langs.,  has  no  regular  com- 
parative or  superlative,  the  place  of  these  being  supplied  by 
BETTER,  BEST  ;  the  form  goodtst  occurs  in  jocular  or  playful 
language.     The  corresponding  adv.  is  WELL.] 
A.  adj. 

The  most  general  adj.  of  commendation,  implying 
the  existence  in  a  high,  or  at  least  satisfactory, 
degree  of  characteristic  qualities  which  are  either 
admirable  in  themselves  or  useful  for  some  purpose. 

As  stronger  expressions  of  commendation  than  '  good  *  may 

"  •—•'  "*• '- -'-"  •—  '-    m  a  modified 


—  opposite  of '  good  *  was 

regularly  expressed  byjyWEviL,  but  in  ME.  this  was  sup- 
plemented by  ILL  and  BAD,  the  latter  of  which  is  now  the 
more  general  term. 

I.  In  the  widest  sense,  without  other  specializa- 
tion than  such  as  is  implied  by  the  nature  of  the 
object  which  the  adj.  is  used  to  describe. 

1.  Of  things :  Having  in  adequate  degree  those 

properties  which  a  thing  of  the  kind  ought  to  have. 

a.  of  material  things  or  substances  of  any  kind. 

In  early  use  often  employed  where  a  word  of  more  definite 
meaning^  would  now  be  substituted ;  e.g.  as  an  epithet  of 
gold  or  silver,  =  ' fine,  pure  '\goodslones— 'precious  stones'. 

Beowul/(Z.)  1562  Eald  sweord  eotenisc.  .pact  waepna  cyst 
. .  god  ond  geatolic  giganta  xe-weorc.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosf>. 
Matt,  vii.  17  j£lc  god  treow  byr3  gode  waestmas.  1-1205 
LAY.  26070  Ardur.  .up  ahof  his  gode  brond.  c  xaso  Gen.  #f 
Ex.  1191  A  Shusant  plates  of  siluer  god  Gaf  he  sarra. 
4x300  Cursor  M.  21281  par  es  god  axultreis  tua.  6-1300 
Seyn  Julian  162  He  let  make  of  wode  and  col  a  strong  fur 
and  good,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1366  No  hede  toke  Of  golde 
ne  of  garmenttes,  ne  of  goode  stpnys.  1484  CAXTON  Fables 
of  Page  ii,  [She]  promysed  to  him  that  she  shold  gyue  to 
nym  a  ryght  good  dyner.  1561  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  f,  Efigr. 
(1867)  143  It  is  a  good  hors,  that  neuer  stumbleth.  1597 
SUAKS.  2  Hen.  iy,  m.  ii.  42  How  a  good  Yoke  of  Bullocks 
at  Stamford  Fayre?  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner 
H  viij  b,  Veale. .  Nourisheth  excellently  :  makes  verie  good 
blood.  1639  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus''  Admir.  Events  8  We 
thinke  nothing  to  good  for  them.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India 
*r  P.  6  A  special  good  Anchor  of  2400  weight.  1769  MRS. 
RAFFALD  Eng.  Hoitsekpr.  (1778)  151  Lay  over  it  a  good 
cold  paste.  1789  BLIGH  ffarr.  Bounty  (1790)  52  One  half  of 
us  slept  on  shore  by  a  good  fire. 

b.  of  food  or  drink.  (Often  with  mixture  of  senses 
1 1  a,  1 2.)  (To  keep)  good :  untainted,  fit  to  eat. 

805-31  in  O.  E.  Texts  444,  xxx  ombra  godes  uuelesces 
aloo.  971  [see  12].  c  xaoo  ORMIN  15408  pin  forrme  win 
iss  swi|>e  god,  pin  lattre  win  iss  bettre.  1340  Ayenb.  51 
Huet  we  hedde  guod  wyn  yesteneuen  and  guode  metes. 
c  1440  Prontp.  Paru.  201/2  Goode  wyne,  temetum.  c  1450 
i/.E.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  69  Boyle  hem  wel  in  good  mylke. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.Y.L.  Epil.,To  good  wine  they  do  vse  good 
bushes.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  Txix.  (1774)  243  And  gif  she 
makes  glide-ail,  that  is  sufficient.  Bot  gif  she  makes  evill  ail 
[etc.],  i66£  Phil.  Trans.  I.  49  How  Meat  and  Drink  may  be 
kept  good  m  very  Cold  Countries.  1689  LOCKE  Gavemmt.  1 1. 
§  46  He  also  bart'red  away  Plumbs,  that  would  have  rotted 
in  a  Week,  for  Nuts  that  would  last  good  for  his  eating  a 
whole  Year.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xviii.  288  Let  your 
butter  be  good.  Mod.  In  the  cold  chamber  meat  will  keep 
good  for  an  indefinite  time. 
O.  of  soil :  Fertile. 

1382  WYCLIF  Mark  iv.  20  And  these  it  ben  that  ben  sowun 
on  good  lond.  1731  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vi.  §  18  The  seed  of 
the  gospel  sown  m  good  ground.  1836  MONTGOMERY  Hymn, 
'Sow  in  the  morn  thy  jtW,The  good,  the  fruitful  ground, 
Expect  not  here  nor  there. 

d.  of  coin,    bank-notes,    etc.  :    Genuine,   not 
counterfeit. 

1573  J.  SANFORU  Hours  Recreat.  (1576)  178  In  taking  a 
peece  of  false  money  for  good,  one  may  have  small  los.se. 
a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  n.  (1640)  43  Pay  me  what 
you  be  able,  so  you  bring  me  good  money,  not  counterfeit. 

e.  of  a  ship,  a  town.     Now  only  as  a  conven- 
tional epithet  in  the  phrases  'the  good  ship  A ' ; 

'the  good  town  of  B '. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  24862  (Fairf.)  &  euer-mare  bai  loki<! 
doun  quen  |>at  gode  ship  \Cott.  |>e  scip]  sulde  droun. 
1533  Lu.  BERNEKS  J'roiss.  I.  xviii.  19  Men  of  y  Countre  a 
fote,  sent  out  of  good  townesat  their  wages.  X568GRAFTON 
Chron.  II.  242  Two  hundred  sayle  of  good  shyppes.  Ibid. 
304  That  the  Prelates  and  Nobles  of  Fraunce,  and  the  good 
townes  should  assemble  themselves.  1577  HOGAN  in  Hakluy  t 
Voy.  (1589^  156  BeinK  imbarked  in  the  goode  shippe,  called 
the  Gallion  of  London.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  27 
Good  men  of  warre,  though  ships  for  traflfique.  1639  Hamil- 
ton Papers  (Camden)  06  It  may  troubill  the  gud  toune,  if 
they  proue  not  gud  subjects.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  144 
p  8  Tliere  are  at  this  Time  in  the  good  Town  of  Edinburgh, 
Beaus,  Fops,  and  Coxcombs.  1864  Bill  of  Lading  in  Lam 
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Rt'f.,  K.  ff  /.  App.  Cos.  (1874)  VI.  288  Shipped  in  good 
order,  etc.-  .in  and  upon  the  good  ship  called  the  Java. 

f.  of  immaterial  things.     Of  actions ;   Rightly 
or  skilfully  performed. 

'583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  l''ior  225  Thou  wilt  never  make 
good  verse.  1604  E.  G.  fTAcosttt's  Hist.  Indies  i.  viii.  25 
S.  Augustine  hath  confessed  this  to  bee  conformable  to  good 
Philosophic.  1735-8  BOLINGBROKE  On  Parties  108  We  call 
This  a  good  Government,  when,  .the  whole  Administration 
of  pubhck  Affairs  is  wisely  pursued.  1793  BLACKSTONE 
Couiin.  (ed.^12)  70  There  are  decisions  drawn  from  estab- 
lished principles  and  maxims,  which  are  good  law.  1660  i 
FLO.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing -jj  Good  nursing  consists  simply 
in  observing  little  things  which  are  common  to  all  sick,  and 
those  which  are  particular  to  each  sick  individual.  1861 
M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  32  A  good  history  of  our  foreign 
policy  from  the  earliest  period  would  be  very  useful.  1868 
WHYTE  MKLVILLE  White  Rose  I.  x.  121  Are  you  to  join 
directly?  . .  Is  it  a  good  regiment?  1889  Sat.  Rev.  6  Apr. 
415/1  The  fight  was  a  good  fight,  with  many  changes  of 
fortune.  1892  Speaker  3  Sept.  294/2  M.  Collignon's  book, 
though  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  altogether  slighter  than 
Dr.  Murray's. 

2.  Of  persons,  as  a  term  of  indefinite  commenda- 
tion. In  early  use  chiefly  implying  distinguished 
rank  or  valour.  Now  rare,  the  adj.  as  applied  to 
persons  having  chiefly  a  moral  signification  (see  II) ; 
exc.  in  phrase  good  men  and  true  (now  arch.},  and 
predicatively  in  comparative  expressions,  as  good 
as t  good  enough  for ',  too  good  for. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  871  J>aer  wxr}>  Heahmund  biscop  ofsla> 
gen  and  fela  godra  monna.  1154  Ibid.  an.  1124  pes  kinges 

LAY. 
mon 

,    1387  [see  53].      71483  CAXTON 

Dialogues  10  Be  ye  buxom .  .Vnto  your  seruaunts :  Thynke 
that  they  be  As  good  as  ye.  15x3  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron. 
(1568)  II.  768  That  sacred  Sanctuarie,  that  hath  bene  the 
safegarde  of  so  many  a  good  mans  lyfe.  1548  HALL  Chron  , 
Hen.  y/l,  5  So  by  this  politique  wisdome  and  ingenious 
meanes  of  the  good  duke.  1591  SHAKS.  i  If  en.  K/,  in.  i.  41 
But  he  shall  know  I  am  as  good.  Glost.  As  good  ?  Thou 
Bastard  of  my  Grandfather.  1607  —  Cor.  iv.  v.  193,  I  do 
not  say  thwacke  our  Generall,  but  he  was  alwayes  good 
enough  for  him.  a  1634  RANDOLPH  Muses  Looking-gl.  iv. 
iv.  (1638)79, 1  had  rather,  .haue  his  twelve  Godvathers,  good 
men  and  true,contemne  him  to  the  Gallowes.  1825  JAMIESON 
s.v.Gud,  'You  are  no  sae  gude  as  me  ';  i.e.  'You  are  not  so 
well-born.'  1897  CAPT.  MAHAN  Nelson  II.  xv.  43  On  one 
occasion  . .  Nelson  took  too  much  champagne.  . .  Such 
a  thing  has  happened  on  isolated  occasions  to  many  a  good 
man  and  true.  Mod.  His  wife  is  far  too  good  for  him. 

t  b.  As  a  conventional  epithet  prefixed  to  titles 
of  high  rank.  So  (one's}  good  lord  or  ladyy  a  patron 
or  patroness  (cf.  GOODLOBDSHIP).  Also  in  forms  of 
address,  as  good  my  lord,  good  your  ladyship,  etc. 
.« ••  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  109 jj  J>a  seo  gode  cwen  Margarita 
Hsjehyrde  [etc.].  1458 MS.  in  Turner' sDom.Archit.  II 1. 43 
The  gode  lorde  of  Abendon  left  of  his  londe,  For  the  breed 
of  the  brige  jjf^  fote  large.  1463  MARG.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett. 
No.  472  II.  132,  I  am  afferd  .  .of  these  materys  . .  but  if  he 
wyl  don  for  ?ou  and  be  your  godelord.  ig  . .  Adam  Bel  <$• 
Clym  ofClough  507  in  Ritson  Anc.  P.  P.  24  Then  good  my 
lord,  I  you  beseche,  These  yemen  graunt  ye  me.  c  1530 
L.  COXK  Rhethoryke  (1899)  A  ij  a,  Consyderyng  my  specyall 
good  lorde  howe  greatly . .  I  am  bounden  to  your  lordeshippe 
[etc.].  x6xx  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  \.  ii.  220  At  the  good  Queenes 
entreatie.  —  Cytnb.  n.  iii.  158  She's  my  good  Lady.  1688 
SIR  C.  LVTTELTON  6  Nov.  in  Hatton  Corr.  (Camden)  I.I.  99 
Good  my  Lord,  give  me  free  advise  In  this  matter.  1742 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  83  Good  your  Ladyship,  let  not 
my  honoured  Master  see  this  Letter.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci 
n.  ii.  41  You,  my  good  Lord  Orsino,  heard  those  words. 

C.  In  wider  application,  as  an  epithet  of  courteous 
address  or  respectful  reference.  Now  often  jocular 
or  depreciatory.  See  also  GOODMAN,  GOODWIFJS. 

cii7S  Latitl).  Hont.  u  Gode  men,  nu  beoS  icumen  \>a. 
bicumeliche  da^es  [etc.],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11853  Godd 
men  he  said  quat  es  your  sight  O  mi  fader  bat  Jws  es  dight. 
1340  Ayenb.  190  He  acsede  ate  guode  wyfman.  .hou  moche 
hi  hedde  him  y-Iete.  c  14x0  Sir  Amadace  (Camden)  xxx, 
Gode  Sirs,  take  nojte  on  greue,  For  ?e  most  noue  take  jour 
leue.  15x9  MORE  Dyaloge  cxix.  a/2  And  what  hath  hurt  it, 
good  father?  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  384  Some  good  body 
tell  me,  I  pray,  how  he  could  feele  the  smell  thereof.  1653 
CULPKPPER  Eng.  Physic.  15  It  is  very  safe,  and  very  fit  to 
be  kept  in  every  good  bodies  house.  1705  VANHRUGH  Con/ed. 
i.  ii.  (1730)  23  Who  is  this  good  woman,  Flippanta?  1768 
GOLDSH.  Good-n.  Man  in,  Two  of  my  very  good  friends, 
Mr.  Twitch  and  Mr.  Flanigan.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St. 
Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  146  My  good  friend,  your 
sister  shall  remain  with  us.  1798  MRS.  C.  SMITH  Yng.  Philos. 
IV.  i  The  good  lady  was  in  her  dressing-room.  1839  DICKENS 
Nick.  Nick,  i,  This  good  lady  bore  him  two  children.  1840 
—  Bam.  Rudge  xix,  My  good  soul,  . .  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken. 1850  SCORESUY  Cheevcrs  Whaleman's  Adv.  it.  (1859) 
23,  I  was  here  presented  with  a  couple  of  roils  of  white 
kapa  by  the  good  woman  of  the  house. 

d.  The  good  f  neighbours,  people :  (euphemistic- 
ally) the  fairies ;  also  occas.  =  witches. 

1588  in  Pitcairn  Crint.  Trials  Scot.  I.  111.  162  For  hanting 
and  repairing  with  the  gude  nychtbouris  and  Queue  of 
Elfame.  a  1605  MONTGOMERY  Flyting  iv.  Pol-wart  275  On 
Alhallow  euen,  When  our  good  nighbours  doe  ryd.  1810 
SCOTT Minstr.  Scott.  Border^.  4)  1 1. 169  Fairies  (in  Ireland] 
.  .are  termed  'the  good  people1.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  -S- 
Schm.  vi.  (1860)  59/1  Walter  believed  in  the  fairies;  and 
though  psalmody  was  not  one  of  the  reputed  accomplish- 
ments of  the  'good-people'  in  the  low  country,  he  [etc.]. 
1889  FROUDE  Tivo  Chiefs  of  Dunboy  vi,  babies  had  been 
changed  in  the  cradles  by  the  *  good  people '. 
8.  Of  qualities  or  attributes. 

a.  of  a  quality  generally :  Commendable,  con- 
ducing to  the  value  or  merit  of  the  subject. 
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1600  SHAKS.  A.Y.L.  i.  i.  150  An  enuious  emulator  of  eucry 
mans  good  parts.  1601  —  AlFs  WcUl\\.  vi.  12  Hee's  a  most 
notable  Coward, . .  the  owner  of  no  one  good  qualitie,  worthy 
your  Lordships  entertainment.  1674  [see  5  a].  Mod.  The 
author's  style  is  not  without  some  good  qualities. 

b.  of  birth,  family,  social  station  :  More  or  less 
elevated  ;  not  humble  or  mean. 

971  Blickl.  Ham.  211  Was  he  for  worlde  swiSe  zj«lra 

rebyrda  and  godra.     a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.  vin. 
3  A  gentleman  of  a  good  family.     1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
I.  i,  I  was  born  in  the  Year  1632 .  .of  a  good  Family.     1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.   I.   294  Many  of  them  were  of 
good  families,  and  had  held  commissions. 

c.  of  state  or  condition,  health,  order,  etc. :  Such 
as  should  be  desired  or  approved,  right,  satisfactory; 
sound,  unimpaired.      Of  state  of  mind,   courage, 
spirits :    Not  depressed  or  dejected.      Good  cheer 
(see  CHEEB  si.  3  b). 

£•1175  etc.  [see  GODER-HEAL].  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame 
It.  96  So  that  thou  take  Good  herte,  and  not  for  fere  quake. 
1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  K.  v.  i.  (1405)  101  A  membre 
that  is  in  code  hele.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  197/2  Many 
vexyd  by  Spyrytes  were  aelynerd  &  remysed  in  to  theyr 
good  mynde.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  759 
Albeit  that  this  discention.  .somewhat  yrked  him,  yet  in  his 
good  health  he  somewhat  the  lesse  regarded  it.  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  106  Sir  Jhon  Fastolfe  and  his  companions, 
set  all  their  company  in  good  prdre  of  battaill.  1576  FLEM- 
ING Panopl.  Epist.  276,  I  hearing  this  noyse,  exhorted  them 
to  have  good  hearts.  1583  HOLLVBAND  Campo  di  Fior  243 
Now  he  is  not  in  his  good  minde.  1711  STEELE  Sped. 
No.  96  F  2  Tom,  Tom  have  a  good  Heart.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  119  The  health  of  the  crews  had.  .been 
..wonderfully  good.  1865  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  244, 
I  don't  feel  m  such  good  heart  about  the  Devonshire  visit 
as  I  did. 

d.  of  fame,  reputation  :   Honourable. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  26  His  systir  fair,  off  gud  fame 
and  ranoune.  1484  Sttrtees  Misc.  (1888)  41  Forto  restore 
hym  into  his  gude  name  and  fame.  1548  HALL  Citron.^  Hen. 
Wit,  25  b,  Men  of  good  estimacion.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  m. 
iii.  155  Good  name  in  Man,  &  woman  ..  Is  the  immediate 
lewell  of  their  Soules.  a  1731  GAY  Fox  dying  i.  46  A  lost 

food  name  is  ne'er  retriev'd.     1831  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1879) 
.  xv.  400  A  man's  right  or  interest  in  his  good-name.     1847 
EMERSON  Poems  (1857)  84  Estate,  good-fame,  Plans,  credit. 

e.  of  appearance,  shape,  complexion,  etc. :  Satis- 
factory with  regard  to  beauty.     Hence  occas.  of  a 
part  of  the  body. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  ii.  51  She  has  a  good  face.  1618 
in  Crt.  $  Times  Jos.  I  (1848)  H.  109  Her  good  face  is  the 
best  part  of  her  portion.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  vii, 
A  handsome  gentleman  with  a  trim  beard  and  a  good  leg. 
1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  ii,  His  face  and  figure  are  good. 

4.  Of  a  state  of  things,  a  purpose,  a  proposed 
course  of  action,  etc. :  Commendable,  desirable, 
right,  proper.  Chiefly  fredicalive,  with  inf.  or 
clause  as  virtual  subject. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  139  Hu  good  is  &  hu  wynsum  baet  [etc.] 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4790  par  of  es  god  we  ta  consail.  c  1460 
FoRTEScuEv4 As.  t,  Lim.  Man.  xii.  (1885)  138  Sythen  it  were 
god  thai  hade  non  harnes.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron. 
(1568)  II.  764  All  which  thinges  ..  were  done  for  good  pur- 
poses,  and  necessary.  1616  BACON  Sylva  §  14  For  hand- 
somnesse  sake  . .  it  were  good  you  hang  the  vpper  Glasse 
ypon  a  Naile.  a  1633  HEHDERT  Jacula  Prudent.  170  Hell 
is  full  of  good  meanings  and  wishings.  1849  MACAULAY  j 
Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  47  Jt  was.,  good  that  they  should  be 
respected  and  obeyed.  1870  MAX  MULLER  Set.  Relig. 
(1873)  62  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  were  persuaded 
that  it  was  not  good  to  be  without  an  ancestor. 

b.  In  phrases  to  appear,  f  like,  or  seem  good,  to 
think  or  \see  (it)  good. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  57  Glosynge  the  gospel  as  hem 
good  liketh.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  v.  60 
That  other  shalle  answere  as  hyr  semeth  good,  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  xxiii.  642  Do  with  hym  what  thou  thynk 
gud.  c  1500  Melusine  xx.  108  Madame,  yf  it  lyke  you  good 
theydoosoo,  I  assent  gladly  therto.  1548-9  (Mar. i  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Offices  9  It  is  thought  good  that  none  hereafter 
shall  be  confirmed,  but  such  [etc.].  1573  J.  SANFORD  Hours 
Recreat.  (1576)  76  Kill,  if  you  thinke  good,  all  the  dogges 
that  are  here.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Eromena  95 
To  charge  the  enemie  by  land . .  if  it  seemed  good  to  her 
Highnesse  s_o  to  doe.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  iii.  275  Others 


politics  of  ministers  here  or  abroad,  to  permit  [etc,]. 

c.    absol.  as  an  exclamation,  expressing  satis- 
faction. 

^1410  Sir  Cleges  424  Good,  he  seyd..Thowe  haddyst 
[etc.].  1:1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  x.  81  But,  good,  are  you 
remembered  how  [etc.].  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  far  M.  n.  i. 
163  Good,  jthen;  if  [etc.]._  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag. 


may  xxiii,  Very  good,  my  lord. 

II.  With  reference  to  moral  character,  disposi- 
tion, or  conduct. 

5.  Morally  excellent  or  commendable. 

a.  of  persons,  with   reference  to  their  general 
character :  Virtuous. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  323  [The  Danes]  bee),  to 
gode  men  and  trewe  bo()e  esy  and  mylde.  1388  WYCLIF 
Kom.  v.  7  For  a  good  man  peraduenture  summan  dar  die. 
a  1450  knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  9r  The  whiche  Ama  was  a 
Wo°r'S,\.  laly  and  a  good'  l6°3  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  m.  i. 
185  Ihe  hand  that  hath  made  you  faire,  hath  made  you 
good.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  465.  1674  TEMPLE  Let.  to 
Lady  Essex  Wks.  173!  I.  129  He  is  a  good  Man  that  is 
better  than  Men  commonly  are,  or  in  whom  the  good 
Qualities  are  more  than  the  bad.  1734  POPE  Ess.  Man 
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iv.  92  And  grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would, 
One  they  must  want,  which  i^.,  to  pass  for  good.  x8$a 
MBS.  STOWE  Uttcte  Tom's  C.  \i,  She  is  as  good  as  she  n> 
beautiful.  iS^Mozuiv  Univ.  Serai,  ii.  (1877)28  Particular 
virtues,  whether  they  are  natural  virtues  or  virtues  of 
imitation,  do  not  make  the  being  good. 

b.  of  conduct,  life,  actions,  words,  feelings,  etc. 
O.  E.  Chron.  an.  959  God  him  jeunne,  b«et  his  gotle 
daeda  swyoVan  wearSan  bonne  misdaeda.  971  Blickl.  Hotu. 
97  &lc  man  bara  be  her  wile  mid  godum  willan  Codes 
bebodu  healdan.  c  1170  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  i7/54*>  I-cristned 
he  was  sone,  And  guod  lijf  ladde.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr. 
Consc.  2494  Our  gude  dedys  we  shuld  noght  prayse.  c  1380 
WVCUF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  33  Alle  men  shulde  take  hede 
to  bere  wordis  bat  bei  ben  goode.  114*0  Sir  Antadaic 
(Camden)  xxxix,  A  mon  that  geuees  him  to  gode  thewis. 
1508  DUNBAR  Poems  v.  23  Thar  sens  sevin  Scho  lewit 
a  gud  life.  1631  MASSINGER  Beleevc  as  you  list  in.  H,  Nor 
shall  or  threates  or  prayers  deter  mee  from  Doeinge  a  good 
deed  in  it  selfe  rewarded.  1670  CLARENDON  £ss.  Tracts 
(1727)  167  No  man  hath  a  good  conscience,  but  he  who 
leads  a  good  life.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  Hf.  xv,  I  have  ever 
perceived,  that  where  the  mind  was  capacious,  the  affections 
were  good.  1879  H,  SPENCER  Data  of  Etkics  iii.  §  10.  30 
If  we  call  good  every  kind  of  conduct  which  aids  the  lives 
of  others.,  then  [etc.]. 

6.  Applied  to  God,  sometimes  in  the  wide  sense, 
as  connoting  moral  perfection  generally,  and  some- 
times with  more  restricted  reference  to  His  bene- 
volence (cf.  sense  7)* 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xviii.  19  pa  cwa:S  se  haelend  hwi 
.sejst  bu  me  godne,  nis  nan  man  god  butongod  ana.  a  1300 
E.  E.  Psalter  c\\.  i  Schriues  toTauerd,  for  gode  he  is,  For 
in  werld  es  merci  his.  c  1420  Avow.  Arth.  Ixxi,  Gud  Gode, 
that  is  grete,  Gif  him  sory  care  !  1719  WATTS  Psalm 
LXIII.  H,  Thou  Great  and  Good,  Thou  Just  and  Wise,  Thou 
art  my  Father  and  my  God  !  1817  COLERIDGE  Sibyll.  Leaves 
225  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse — God's  good,  and  what 
care  I  ? 

b.  Hence  in  exclamations  containing  the  name 
of  God  or  some  substituted  expression,  as  good 
God!  good  gracious!  good  hallow!  good  heavens ! 
good  lack!  good  Lord!  good  me!  for  which  see 
the  different  words. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  852  O  gode  god  !  how  genttl 
and  now  kinde  Ye  seined.  1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Soaystuau's 
Tkeat.  World  M  vji,  But  good  God,  the  Divell  hath  so 
entred  into  men  at  this  daye.  1568  NORTH  Gueitara's  Diall 
Pr,  iv.  xviii.  163  Good  lord  yt  is  a  wonder  to  see  what  sturr 
there  is  In  that  mans  house.  1638  COWLKY  Loves  Riddle 
v.  i.  Your  Son  !  good  lack,  a  1765  Chield  Morice  x.  in 
Child  Ballatts  iv.  (1886)  270/2  Good  hallow,  gentle  sir  and 
dame,  My  errand  canna  wait.  178*  COWPER  Gilpin  61 
'  Good  lack  ! '  quoth  he,  *  yet  bring  it  me '.  1798  in  Spirit 
Publ.  Jrnls.  (1799)  II.  216,  I  am  ready  to  faint !  Dear  me  ! 
O  la  !  Good  me  !  1843  HALIBURTON  Attache"  II.  i.  8  Good 
Heavens,  Mr.  Slick,  how  can  you  talk  such  nonsense?  1862 
BURGON  Lett.fr.  Rome  51  The  impression  made  in  a  block 
of  marble  by  our  Saviour's  feet,  (and  good  gracious !  such 
feet !).  1890  BESANT  Demoniac  v.  60  '  Good  Lord  !  What 
Fools  ! '  said  the  Physician. 

7.  Kind,  benevolent;  gentle,  gracious;  friendly, 
favourable,  a.  of  persons.  Const,  to.  Phrase,  to 
be  good  enough  (or  so  good  as)  to  (do  something). 

1154  O.  E.  Chron,  an.  1137  pa  the  suikes  underjaetpn  3et 
he  milde  man  was  and  softe  and  god,  and  na  mstisc  ne 
dide,  ba  diden  hi  alie  wundor.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  /*. 
xxxvii.  105  Thench  that  he  the  nes  nout  god.  He  wolde  have 
thyn  huerte  blod.  138*  WYCLIK  Ps.  lxxii[i].  i  How  good 
the  God  of  Irael;  to  hem  that  ben  in  ri?t  herte.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxii.  490  How  meke  is  Rey- 
nawde,  and  good  of  kynde,  to  have  made  peas  in  this 
maner  of  wyse.  1548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  Vlllt  102  b, 
Let  him  resorte  to  me  and  I  will  be  secrete  and  good  to 
him.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  <$•  Mel.  m.  Wks.  1856  I.  39 
Tis  even  the  goodest  Ladie  that  breathes,  the  most  amiable. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  vi.  112  If  they  Should  say  be  good  to 
Rome.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  \\.  vi,  It  is  the  gooddest 
soule.  1652  H.  COGAN  tr.  Scndery's  Ibrahim  \\.  iii.  45  He 
besought  her  to  be  so  good  as  to  relate  to  him  all  that  had 
arrived  unto  her.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  P kilos,  vi.  (1701)  230/1 
One  to  the  Gods  so  pious,  good  to  Men.  1694  DRYDEN  Love 
Triumph,  n.  ii,  The  goodest  old  man  !  he  drank  my 
health  to  his  daughter.  1701  ROWE  Amb,  Step-Moth,  iv. 
iii,  Will  you  be  good  And  think  with  Pity  on  the  lost 
Cleone?  1806  Simple  Narrative  I.  140  They  say  the  devil 
is  always  good  to  his  own.  1876  TREVELYAN  Macaulay  I. 
i.  27  If  she  [Hannah  More]  would  be  good  enough  to  come 
in,  he  (etc.].  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  \.  256  They 
were  always  good  to  me.  1895  C.  KERNAHAN  God  $  Ant 
Ded.  (ed.  4)  8  [They]  were  so  good  as  to  let  me  associate 
books  of  mine  with  their  names. 

b.  of  actions,  dispositions,  feelings,  words.  Of 
wishes  :  Tending  to  the  happiness  or  prosperity  of 
a  person.  Good  offices ^  turn  (see  OFFICE,  TURN). 
t  Good  words',  used  ellipt.  (*•!-..  bona  verbcC)  for 
'  do  not  speak  so  fiercely  *. 

« 1000  Andreas  480  (Gr.)  Wolde  ic  freondscipe.  .binne, 
jif  icmehtej  bejitan  godne.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  3  Heo 
urnen  on-^ein  him.. mid  godere  heorte  and  summe  mid 
ufele  beonke.  c  1205  LAY.  665  Heo  hme  gretten  mid 

fodene  heore  worden  a  1400  Octouian  62  The  holy  pope 
eynt  Clement  Weddede  hem  with  good  entent.  1548 
HALL  Chron.t  Edtv.  /K,  201  Kyng  Edwarde. .sente  good 
woordes  to  the  Erie  of  Pembroke.  1563  Homilies  \\.  For 
Rogation  Week  i.  (1859)  2J8  In  some  testification  of  our 
good  hearts  for  his  deserts  unto  us.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl. 
Efiist.  31  A  multitude  innumerable,  whose  good  harts  and 
well  wishing  you  have  wun.  1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs 
Hnsb.  i.  (1586)  15  b,  Let  him  geve  them  a  good  countenance, 
and  encourage  them  with  rewardes.  1586  HUNSOON  in 
Border  Papers  (1894)  I.  367  Sondrie  cawses  that  leades 
me  greatlie  to  mistrust  the  Kinges  good  meaning  towards 
her  Majesty,  c  159*  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  v.  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  175/2  Governor,  good  words;  be  not  so  furious. 


GOOD. 

1617  MOHYSON  I  tin.  i.  25, 1  remember  the  good  offices  you  did 
towards  me  a  stranger,  a  163*  HEKBEKT  Jacitla  Prudent. 
155  Good  words  are  worth  much  and  co^t  little.  1633 
R.  HALL  Ded.  to  Bp.  //.V  tMedit.  $  I'aws,  I  obtained  of  him 
good  leave  to  send  them  abroad.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xvii, 
Being  likewise  assured  by  Friday's  father,  that  1  might  de- 
pend upon  good  usage  from  their  nation  on  his  account.  1892 
PallMallG.  19  Jan.  1/2  The  New.  .University  of  London 
appears  to  be  in  that  parlous  state  when  no  impartial  person 
can  be  found  to  say  a  good  word  for  it. 

c.  In  mildly  depreciative  sense  implying  weak- 
ness or  trustful  simplicity. 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Hist.  in.  xx.  (1591)  126  Shall  we 
not  then  be  forced  to  stand  like  good  silly  fooles  gazing 
and  gaping  at  the  height  of  their  towers?  1613  SHAKS. 
Hen.  y/IIt  in.  ii.  357  And  when  he  thinkes,  good  easie 
man,  full  surely  His  Great nesse  is  a  ripening. 

8.  Pious,  devout ;  worthy  of  approbation  from 
the  religious  point  of  view. 

ii..  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1086  He  wxs  milde  (am  godum 
mannum  be  God  lufedon.  1530  TINDALE  Answ.  More  Wks. 
(1573)  274/1  If  I  be  good  for  the  offering  of  a  Doue,  and 
better  for  a  shepe  [etc.].  1581  LAMBAHDE  Eirt-n.  \.  vi. 
(1588)  35  Under  the  word  Good,  it  is  meant  also  that  hee 
loue  and  feare  God  aright,  without  the  which  he  cannot  be 
Good  at  all.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (iBn)  I.  14  He  is 
called.. a  Good  Man  in  the  Church,  who  is  pious  and 
devout  in  his  conversation. 

b.  of  books,  etc. :  Tending  to  spiritual  edifica- 
tion. The  good  book :  spec,  the  Bible. 

1876  A.  TROLLOPE  Autobiogr.  Hi.  (1883)  I.  68  A  young 
man  should  no  doubt,  .spend  the  long  hours  of  the  evening 
in  reading  good  books  and  drinking  tea.  1806  J.  SKELTON 
Summers  $  W.  at  Balmaivkupple  I.  160  In  spite  of  the 
Gude  Book  and  a  bit  sang  at  times  the  house  feels  lonely. 

f  C.  of  a  day  or  season  observed  as  holy  by  the 
church.  Good  tide:  (a)  Christmas;  (£)  Shrove 
Tuesday.  Cf.  GOOD  FRIDAY. 

^1420  Liber  Cocorum  37  Fro  Marlyn  messe  to  gode  tyde 
evyne.  1547  SALESBURY  Welsh  Diet.,  Ynyd.  .shrovetide, 
Good  tyde.  x6ao  Frier  Rush  10  Vpon  a  good  m^hl,  all  the 
whole  Convent  assembled  together  in  the  Quier.  (1820 
WILBRAHAM  Chesh.  Gloss.>  Gttttit.. Shrovetide.] 

9.  Of  a  child  :  Well-behaved,  quiet  and  obedient, 
not  giving  trouble  (  =  F.  sage,  G.  artig], 

1695  CONGREVE  Low  for  Ltn'f  n.  iii,  But  come,  be  a  good 
Girl,  don't  perplex  your  poor  Uncle.  1717  BOYER  Diet. 
Angl.-Fr.  s-v.,  A  good  (or  sober)  Boy,  ««  garcon  sage, 
a  1845  HOOD  Lost  Heir  30  Sitting  as  good  as  gold  in  the 
gutter.  1886  MRS.  BUKNETT  Lit.  Ld.  Fauntleroy  x.  ('1892) 
191  She  was  as  good  as  gold. 
IH.  Gratifying,  favourable,  advantageous. 

10.  Corresponding  to  one's  desires ;  marked  by 
happiness   or   prosperity ;    fortunate.     Of    news : 
Welcome,  pleasing. 

c8as  Vesp.  Psalter  xxxiii.  [xxxiv.]  13  [12]  Hwelc  is  mon 
se  wile  lit  &  willaS  xesian  dae&as  gode.  a  1000  Body  <y 
Soul  38  Nis  nu  se  ende  to  god.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P. 
xix.  59  Jesu  Crist,  heovene  kyng,  }ef  us  alle  god  endyng. 
•  1470  HENRY  Wallace  u.  312  Thomas  ansuerd ;  'Thir 
tithmgis  ar  noucht  gud '.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  clxxxii. 
268  Alle  theyr  good  ewr  and  fortune.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  2  Sam.  xx.  1 8  So  came  it  to  a  good  ende.  1573 
J.  SANFORD  Hours  Recreat.  (1576)  23  A  joyfull  feaste  was 
to  bee  made  in  Florence,  for  some  good  newes.  1600  E. 
BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  (ed.  2)  40  Let  them  goe  in  a  good 
hower.  1768  BOYER  Diet.  Angl.-Fr.  s.  v.,  She's  so  high, 
that  she  looks  for  the  good  hour  every  moment.  1770 
LANGHORNE  Plutarch  (1879)  II.  828/2  Ptolemy  of  Cyprus, 
as  Cato's  good  stars  would  have  it,  took  himself  off  by 
poison.  1776  FOOTE  Bankrupt  \.  Wks.  1799  II.  102  Never 
fear,  things  are  in  a  very  good  way.  1843  DICKENS  Christm. 
Carol  iv.  140  When  she  asked  him  faintly  what  news  . .  he 
appeared  embarrassed  how  to  answer.  '  Is  it  good ',  she 
said,  '  or  bad  ?  ' 

b.  of  a  wind :  Favourable. 

a  1400  Octouian  613  Good  wynd  and  whedyr  God  hem 
sente.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  1744  pe  wynd  is 
good.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  280  And  had  so  good 
winde,  that  ..she  arrived  before  Calice  [etc.].  1615  J.  GLAN- 
VILL  Voy.  Cadiz  10  That  every  shipp  might  be  apt  to  come 
forth  with  the  first  good  winde.  1780  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine^  Sourdre  au  vent,  to  hold  a  good  wind. 

C.  Good  afternoon!  good evening  /  -\good  mom! 
good  morning  I  \goodtimeofday!  elliptical  forms 
of  salutation  used  at  meeting  or  parting.  Hence 
Good-morning  v.t  nonce-wd.,  to  say  'good  morn- 
ing*. See  also  GOOD  DAY,  GOOD  EVEN,  GOOD 

MORROW,  GOOD  NIGHT. 

?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  3476  The  gome  graythely  hym 
grette,  and  bade  gode  morwene.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst. 
xiL  82  How,  gyb,  goode  morne,  wheder  goys  thou.  c  1500 
Yng.  Childr.  Bk.  20  in  Bnbees  Bk.t  To  whom  bou  metys 
come  by  be  weye,  Curtasly  '  gode  morne '  bou  sey.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  636  The  Thane  ofCaldar,  Schir, 
God  jow  gude  morne  !  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  \.  \.  122  Good 
time  of  day  vnto  my  gracious  Lord.  1611  —  Cymb. 
u.  iii.  66  Our  deere  Sonne,  When  you  haue  giuen  good 
morning  to  your  Mistris,  Attend  the  Queene  and  vs.  1802 
G.  COLMAN  Br.  Grins,  Knt.  ff  Friar  i.  xxxvi,  She  met  them 
every  day,  Good  morninging,  and  how  d'ye  doing,  if 
DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  i.  vii,  Wegg  nods  to  the  face,  *  G( 
evening '. 

d.  ( To  have)  a  good  time  (of  it} :  a  period  of 
enjoyment.  (Now  regarded  as  an  Americanism.) 

1666  PEPYS  Diary  7  Mar.,  So  thither  I  went,  and  had  as 
good  a  time  as  heart  could  wish.  1681  HICKERINGILL  Wks. 
(1716)  II.  121  The  Orthodox  and  Protestants  had  a  good 
time  of  it.  1845  CARLYLE  Cromwell  (1850)  IV.  u  There 
they  had  a  moderately  good  time  of  it.  1865  TKOLLOI'E 
Rachel  Kay  II.  vi.  109  Eating  cake  and  drinking  currant 
wine,  but  not  having,  on  the  whole,  what  our  American 
friends  call  a  good  time  of  it.  1891  STEVENSON  &  L.  Os- 
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GOOD. 

BOURNE  Wrecker  (1892)  14  To  enrich  the  world  with  thing!,  of 
beauty,  and  have  a  fairly  good  time  myself  while  doing  so. 
e.    To  have  a  goodnight :  to  sleep  undisturbedly 
and  rcstfully.     (So  F.  une  bonne  mtit.) 

1701  W.  PENN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Sac.  Mem.  IX.  47  My  daughter 
.  .has  had  a  good  night  and  is  better. 
11.  Said   of    things   whioh   give    pleasure.      a. 
Pleasant  to  the  taste,     f  Also  of  odours. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  73  Nardus  &  spica,  seo  is  brunes  heowes 
&.  godes  stences.  c  1000  Ags,  Ps.  cxviii.  [cxix.J  103  Me  is 
on  gomum  god  &  swete  bin  agen  word,  c  1350  Leg.  Rood 
(1871)  73  So  gude  sauore  gan  bai  fele,  pat  [etc.].  1599  H. 
BUTTES  Dyets  dric  Dinner  C  b,  Drinke  old  wine  of  good 
savour  upon  them.  1653  WALTON  Angler  ii.  58  You  wil 
find  him  very  good  [to  eat].  1670-1  NARHOROUGH  Jrnl. 
in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1694)  124  Small  Blackberries, 
good  and  well-tasted.  1684  Yorks/t.  Dial.  484,  I  think  you 
heve  nut  din  'd,  here's  a  good  smell.  1755  HAY  Martiafs 
Epigr.  n.  xlviii.  no  Wine,  and  good  fare.  1756-82  J. 
WAR  TON  Ess.  Pope  ^ed.  4)  I.  iv.  221  His  ruling  passion  of 
good-eating. 

b.  Agreeable,  amusing,  entertaining.  Of  a  jest, 
speech  :  Smart,  witty.  Also  in  phrase  as  good  as 
a  play.  Good  company  (see  COMPANY  4  c). 

1530  PALSGR.  867/1  God  sende  you  good  company,  Dieu 
miis  tloynt  ton  eiuoiitre.  1660  PEPYS  Diary  18  Sept., 
Here  some  of  us  fell  to  handicap,  a  sport  that  I  never  knew 
before,  which  was  very  good.  1667  Ibid.  26  June.  He 
answered :  '  That  is  a  good  one,  in  faith !  for  you  know 
yourself  to  be  secure '.  1694,  '775  (see  GOOD  THING  c].  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  304  Are  they  not  as  good  as  a 
P'ay,  trying  their  hand  at  legislation  ? 
12.  Conducive  to  well-being, health,  or  advantage; 
beneficial,  profitable,  salutary,  wholesome.  Const. 
for,  t  to. 

971  Blickl.  Ham.  57  past  man  godne  mete  ete.  £1175 
Latnb.  Horn.  71  Ne  wille  ic  noht  pet  be  sunfulle  beo  ded, 
ac  libbe  and  nime  godne  red.  c  1205  LAY.  5432  Hit  wes 
god  bat  he  spec,  c  1320  Seujm  Sag.  (W.)  1676  Sire,.  .Thou 
dost  bi  a  god  counseil.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxviii.  1 1 
Disciplyne  of  silence  is  goed.  1384  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III. 
505  If  I  erre  in  bis  sentense,  I  wil  mekely  be  amendid,  }he 
by  bo  deth,  if  hit  be  skilful,  for  bat  I  hope  were  gude  to  me. 
1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  F  iv,  Therfor  this  ensample  is 
very  good  to  euery  woman  to  see.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen. 
VII,  7  Before  that  this  evell  newly  planted  wede  should  straye 
and  wander  over  the  good  heroes  of  his  whole  realme. 
1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Cecubnm,  . .  a  kinde  of  wyne 
good  to  digestion.  1573  J.  SANFORD  Hours  Kecreat.  (1576) 
95  A  parable  shewing  mat  Mahnesey  is  good  at  all  tymes 
of  ones  meale.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  ii.  (1878)  9  Ceres.. 
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He  abounding  with  all  good  things  requisite  for  mans  use. 
1711  H.  LAMP  Autobiog.  iii.  (1895)  27  Good  counsel  was 
dead,  To  go  home  I  sham'd.  1801  C.  LOWE  in  \t)th  Cent. 
Dec.  858  Knowing  much  better  what  is  good  for  its  children 
than  these  latter  themselves. 
b.  Useful  as  a  remedy.  Const,  for,  f  against. 

c  1450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  101  Hit  is  good  for  al 
maner  vices  of  sore  yen.  1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs 
H-usb.  \.  (1586)  12  Beside,  the  pargetting  or  seeling,  is 
a  good  safetie  against  fyre.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie 
Dinner  C  ij  b,  Their  smell  is  wondrous  good  in  cordiaque 
passions.  Ibid.  F  ij  b,  Good  against  the  paulsie  and  quiver- 
ing of  the  joints.  1626  BACON  Sylva.  §  767  The  Water  of 
Nilus..is  excellent  Good  for  the  Stone.  1711  STEELE 
Spect.  No.  156  p  i  A  Woman's  Man. .is  not  at  a  loss  what 
is  good  for  a  Cold.  1744  BERKELEY  Siris  §  9  Tar  was  by 
the  ancients  esteemed  good  against  poisons.  1883  GILMOUR 
Mongols  xxiii.  280  A  Mongol,  .asked  in  an  earnest  whisper 
if  I  had  any  medicine  good  for  wounds. 

13.  Of  an  opinion,  an  interpretation,  an  account : 
Favourable,  approving,  laudatory. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jul.C.  n.  L  145  His  Siluer  haires  Will  pur- 
chase vs  a  good  opinion.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  ir.  57  With 
promise  to  make  good  construction  of  his  actions.  Ibid,  in. 
6  Our  very  God  is  in  a  good  sence  said  to  be  ielous.  1622 
WITHER  Pltilarete  (1633)  594  To  purchase  either  credit  to  : 


Whose  applause  he  sells . .  for  a  cold  world's  good  word. 

b.  To  take  in  good  part  (see  PART  s6.).   f  Hence 
ellipt.,  to  take  in  good  (cf.  L.  boni  consulere), 

1544  in  Lodge  Illust.  Br.  Hist.  (1791)  I.  xxxix.  91  His 
Maiestie  taketh  in  good  your  diligence. 
IV.  With  reference  to  a  purpose  or  effect. 

14.  Adapted  to  a  proposed  end  ;  efficient,  useful ; 
suitable.  Const,  for,  f  to  (a  purpose  or  function), 
to  with  inf.  In  good  f  hour,  time  :  see  the  sbs. 

a  1000  Juliana  102  He  is  to  freonde  god.  c  1000  Sax. 
Letchd.  II.  92  Sio  bib  god  to  dolhsealfe.  cijos  LAY.  521 
He  nom  his  kene  men  ba  to  compe  weren  gode.  1461 
Pastan  Lett.  No.  408  II.  35  He  and  I  thought  that  Richard 
Bloumvyle  were  good  to  that  occupacion.  1484  CAXTON 
Fables  of  Page  iv,  What  are  thoos  that  folowe  the  &  wherto 
ben  they  good.  1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  F  v  b,  The  same 
(birch]  is  good  to  make  hoopis  of.  1573  J.  SANFORD  Hours 
Recreat.  11576)  49  Saying  proverbially,  that  they  [advocates, 
etc.]  were  good  men  to  draw  water  to  his  mill.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Heresbachs  Husb.  i.  (1586)  29 b,  The  roote  of  it  is  good  for 
nothing.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  8  The  Aspine  good  for 
staves.  1599  H.  Burro  Dyets  dric  Dinner  C  iv  b,  The 
juyce  is  good  sauce  to  provoke  appetite.  1617  MORYSON 
Itin.  n.  IQI  Like  a  Quince,  requiring  great  cost  ere  it  be 
good  to  eat.  1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  Fresny's  Amusem,  Ser. 
ft  Com.  70  What  are  they  good  for  else  but  Hanging,  or 
Starving  ?  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Cmmersat.  88  Ah,  Colonel  ! 
you'll  never  be  good.  . .  Which  of  the  Goods  d'ye  mean  ? 
good  for  something,  or  good  for  nothing?  1865  CARLYLE 
l~'rcdk.  Gt,  xy.  iii.  (1872)  V.  294  He  was  not  now  good  for 
much  ;  alas,  it  had  been  but  little  he  was  ever  good  for. 
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f  b.  Easy.  Const,  to  with  injin.  (Cf.  EVIL  a  4  b.) 
c  1489  CAXTON Sonnes  of  Aytni>n\\\.  95  Trait  oun>  ben  good 

to  pvercom  ;  they  shall  not  now  endure  louge  agaynst  us. 

Ibid,  ix.  224  The  foure  sones  of  Aymon  were  good  to  knowe 

by  thother. 
15.  Chiefly  of  persons  :  Having  the  characteristics 

or  aptitudes  required  or  becoming  in  a  specified  or 

implied  capacity  or  relationship. 

a.  in   concord    with   a   sb.   denoting   function, 
relationship,  creed,  or  party. 

a  1000  Cxdmon"s  Dun.  n  Was  him  hyrde  god,  heofonrices 
weard.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  39  pe  gode  herdes  wakieS 
on  faire  liflode  ouer  here  orf.  cizoS  LAV.  25475  Cniht  he 
wes  wunder  god  &  he  hafde  swiSe  muchel  mod.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  7761  Mani  gode  archer  J?an  was  bar.  13  . . 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1200  fo  pay  be  prince.. Hit  is  ful  ebe 
to  be  god  krystyin.  1548  HALL  Chron.t  Hen.  K//,  236, 
Furnished  with  .Ixx.  thousand  good  fightyng  men.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  250  He  had  heard  even  good 
Saracens  affirme  with  griefe,  that.. they  could  finde  no 
Reason  in  it  [the  Koran].  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs 
Eromena  84  For  there  have  we  good  Chirurgions.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  680  Good  Shepherds  after  Sheer- 
ing drench  their  Sheep.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  102 
A  good  Wife  must  be  bespoke,  for  there  is  none  ready 
made.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng,  iii.  I.  396  Good  Latin 
scholars  were  numerous. 

b.  esp.  with  agent-noun  :  Thorough  or  skilful  in 
the  action  indicated. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  207  Se  bisceop  ba  Saer  gesette  gode 
sangeras  &  maessepreostas.  1500-20  DUNBAK  Poems  Txiii. 
42  Monsouris  of  France,  gud  clarat-cunnaris.  1577  B. 
GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb,  \.  (1586)  14  b,  That  the  Bailiffe 
be  a  good  riser,  and  that  . .  he  may  be  the  fyrst  up  in  th« 
mornyng.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \.  (1625)  7  Here 
is  the  which  . .  a  phrase  never  with  us  accustomed,  nor 
with  any  good  Writer,  a  1784  [see  HATER].  1837  DICKENS 
Pickwick  ii,  'The  Doctor,  I  believe,  is  a  very  good  shot', 
said  Mr.  Winkle. 

C.  Competent,  skilful,  clever  at  or  in  (formerly 
also  ^for^  \of,  to)  a  certain  action   or  pursuit. 
Sometimes  used  simply.     So  of  a  ship :  f  Good 
under  or  with  sail. 

1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind.  23  pe  gentil  genosophistiens  bat 
goode  were  of  witte.  £1400  Sowdonc  Bab.  67  The  maister 
sende  a  man  to  londe,  Of  diuers  langages  was  gode  and 
trewe.  1548  HALL  Chron^  Edw.  W,  209  The  kynges  shyp 
was  good  with  sayle.  1361  BECON  Sick  Mans  Salve  Pref. 
(1574! A IH,  'My  dayes',  saith  Job. .'are  passed  away  as 
the  ships  that  be  good  vnder  saile,  &  as  the  Egle  that  flyeth 
vnto  the  pray '.  c  1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuatfs  7'foat. 
WorldT\t>  Cais  Cesar  was  so  good  on  horsebacke  that  [etc.]. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  in.  51  The  Florentines,  .good  at  the 
needle.  1656  WOOD  Life  22  July,  He  was  very  good  for  the 
treble  violl,  and  also  for  the  violin.  1700  T.  BROWN  tr. 
Fresny's  Amusem.  Ser.  <$•  Com.  71  Brave  Men  indeed,  if 
they  were  half  as  good  at  Praying,  and  Fighting,  as  they 
are  at  Cursing  and  Swearing.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  497 
F  i  Such  whom  he  observed  were  good  at  a  Halt,  as  his 
phrase  was.  1776  FOOTE  Bankrupt  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  100 
Are  you  good  at  a  riddle  ?  1782  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Dtsp. 
(1845)  I.  64  He  does  his  duty  exceedingly  well  as  an  Officer  : 
indeed  I  am  very  well  off.  They  are  all  good.  1808  Sport- 
ing Mag.  XXXII.  76  He  ..  shewed  good,  but  fell  on  his 
knees  on  one  of  his  adversary's  blows.  1813  SCOTT  Rokcby 
I.  xiii,  Good  I  am  called  at  trumpet's  sound,  And  good 
when  goblets  dance  the  round.  1849  THACKERAY  Pcndennis 
i.  xx,  I  am  not  good  at  descriptions  of  female  beauty. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  330  All  comely  in 
appearance,  and  good  men  of  their  hands. 

16.  Reliable,  safe.  In  various  specific  uses,  chiefly 
a.  Comm.  Of  a  trader:  Able  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments ;  financially  sound.  Of  a  life,  with  reference 
to  insurance :  Likely  to  continue  a  long  time,  free 
from  exceptional  risks.  Good  debts :  those  which 
are  expected  to  be  paid  in  full. 

1570  FOXE  A.  $  AI.  (ed.  2)  ii3i/_2  Many  . .  passyng  it  ouer 
one  to  an  other  for  good  debt,  as  if  it  had  bene  ready  money 
in  their  purses.  1596  SMAKS.  Merch.  V.  \.  iii.  15  My  mean- 
ing in  saying  he  is  a  good  man,  is  to  haue  you  vnderstand 
me  that  he  is  sufficient.  1605  MARSTON  Dutch  Courtezan 
in.  ii.  E  2  b,  Gar.  Your  bill  had  ben  sufficient,  y'are  a  good 
man.  1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam  in.  iii,  Fair  household- 
furniture,  a  few  good  debts.. I  find.  <rx66i  FULLER  Wor- 
thies (1840)  I.  iv.  20  He  is  called  . .  a  Good  Man  upon  the 
exchange,  who  hath  a  responsible  estate.  1755  MAGENS 
Insurances  I.  403  These  Contracts  are  sold  and  re-sold  at 
Pleasure,  .when  they  are  signed  by  good  and  known  People. 
1788  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  VII.  2i9The  whole  city  of  London 
uses  the  words  rich  and  good  as  equivalent  terms.  1805 
Sporting  Mag.  XXV.  193, 1  stood  firm,  and  upon  'Change, 
was  universally  reported  to  be  a  good  man.  1828  D.  LE 
MARCHANT  Rep.  Claims  to  Barony  Gardner  78  It  was  a 
sufficiently  good  life  within  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of 
that  insurance  office.  1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Crotchet  Castle 
iii.  34  Good  and  respectable,  sir,  I  take  it,  means  rich  ? 

D.  Good  for  (a  certain  amount)  :  (a)  of  a  person, 
that  may  be  relied  on  to  pay  so  much ;  (6)  of  a 
promissory  note,  draft,  etc.,  drawn  for  so  much  (cf. 
F.  bon  pour) ;  hence  in  S.  African  use  G-ood-for  sl>. 
(see  quot.  1879). 

1879  ATCHERLEY  Bocrland  232,  I  halted  in  order  to  cash  a 
'  good  for '  I  held  of  the  owner.  These  '  good  fors  \  which 
answer  to  an  English  I  O  U,  are  common  enough  in  South 
Africa.  1882  RIDKK  HAGGARD  Cetywayo  133  As  there  was 
no  cash  in  the  country  this  was  done  by  issuing  Government 
promissory  notes,  known  as  '  goodfors '. 

c.  Good  for  (a  period  of  time,  an  amount  of 
exertion) :  safe  to  live  or  last  so  long,  well  able  to 
accomplish  so  much. 

1859  DASENT  Popular  Tales  fr.  Norse^  205  The  lassie  said 
she  was  good  to  spin  a  pound  of  flax  in  four  and  twenty 
hours.  1893  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Marion  Darcke  I.  140  There 


GOOD. 

is  nothing  in  the  world  the  matter  with  him;  he  is  good 
for  another  twenty  years.  Mod,  Are  you  good  for  a  ten 
mnWwalk? 

d.  To  f  make,  \  become^  come  good  for  \  to  be 
surety  for.  Ods.  exc.  Sc. 

iSoa  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  iv.  45  The  god- 
fader  and  godmoder  ben  pledges  &  maketh  good  for  hym. 
1501  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Dict.t  Aoono>  making  good,  or  under- 
taking for  another,  •vadimonhtm.  1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal 
«5r  Tri.  Faith.  (1845)  79  He  is  become  good  to  the  Father  for 
us.  1892  W.  RAMAUE  Last  Words  xxxiv.  322  Having  come 
good  for  the  transgressor  the  surety  could  be  spared  no 
part  of  the  punishment. 

t  e.  Predicatively,  of  a  space  of  time  :  Avail- 
able (for  a  purpose). 

1711  BUDGELL  Spect.  No.  77  f  i  Will,  .pulled  out  his  Watch, 
and  told  me  we  had  seven  Minutes  good.  1749  CHESTER*'. 
Lett.  (1792)  II.  ccix.  295  You  have  still  two  years  good,  but 
no  more,  to  form  your  character.  1749  FIELDING  Tont  Jones 
xvi.  x^  I  suppose  he  hath  not  many  Hours  to  live.  As  for 
you,  Sir,  you  have  a  Month  at  least  good  yet. 
V.  Adequate,  effectual,  valid. 

17.  Of  personal  actions  or  activities :  Adequate 
to  the  purpose;  sufficient  in  every  respect ;  thorough. 
Good  heed)  good  speed :  see  the  sbs. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron,  an.  1153  Al  folc  him  luuede  for  he  dide 
god  mstise  &  makede  pais.  £1x310  in  Wright  Lyric  /'. 
xxv-  75  Jesu  . .  send  mi  soule  god  weryyng  That  y  ne  drede 
non  eovel  thing.  Ibid,  xxxvu.  103  Jet  thou  nymest  wel  god 
keep  [etc.].  1548  HALL  Citron,,  Edw.  IV,  240  b,  The  which 
desire,  if  the  Fleminges  had  but  geven  good  care  to.  1584 
R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  x.  i.  177  The  Prophet  giueth  vs 
good  warning.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  11.  66  [He]  made  a 
very  good  stand.  Ibid.  156  So  that  except  they  steale  their 
passage  (which  I  feare  most)  I  make  no  doubt  but  my  Lord 
President  will  giue  a  very  good  accompt  of  them.  1639 
T.  BRUGIS  tr.  Camus'  Mor.  Relat.  356  Who  did  them  good 
and  speedy  justice.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  iv.  i,  I  drew  my 
Hanger,  and  gave  him  a  good  Blow  with  the  flat  Side  of  it. 
i8ao  SHELLEY  CEdipus  i.  147, 1  have  taken  good  care  That 
shall  not  be.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  195  He 
admitted  that  the  House.. had  done  good  service  to  the 
crown.  1878  S.  WALPOLE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  371  Society  did 
not  see  anything  either  unseemly  or  unmanly  in  a  man 
administering  a  good  beating  to  his  wife. 

b.  of  a  belief,  conviction,  feeling,  will.  For 
the  phrases  (obs.  or  arch.)  in  good  earnest,  faith, 
sadness,  sooth,  truth,  see  the  sbs. 

ci»7S  Lamb.  Horn.  5  We  sulen  habben  ure  heorte  and 
habben  godne  ileafe  to  ure  drihten.  c  1305  St.  Lucy  43  m 
E»E.  P.  (1862)  102  pi  bileue  fat  is  so  god  :  helpe>  bi  moder 
iwis.  1530  TINDALE  Ansiu,  More's  Dial.  Gj,  As  if  a  man 
said,  the  boyes  will  was  good  to  haue  geuen  his  father  a 
blowe.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  n.  203  Wee  are  in  good  hope 
they  are  all  gone. 

18.  Of  a  right,  claim,  reason,  plea,  proposition : 
Valid,  sound.    Of  a  legal  decision,  a  contract,  an  act 
of  any  kind:  Valid,  effectual,  in  force ;  not  vitiated 
by  any  flaw.     To  hold,  stattd good :  see  the  vbs. 

axooo  Azarias  109  A  bin  dom  sy  god  &  genge.  ('1230 
Halt  Meid.  13  J?u  of  earnest  meiden  to  beo  engle  euening. . 
&  wiS  god  rihte  hwen  bu  hare  liflade.  .leadest.  1 1315 
SHOREHAM  129  Ich  dar  segge  mid  gode  ry5te,  That  [etc.]. 
1340  Ayenb.  6  Ine  guode  skele  me  may  zuerie  wvb-oute 
zenne.  <r  1550  CHEKE  Matt,  xx.  4  Whatsoever  is  good 
reason  I  wu  give  iou.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidatie's  COMM. 
78  b,  Ferdinando.. affirmed  the  kyngdome  to  be  his  by  good 
right.  1562  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  12  §  4  Licences,  .shall  have  Con- 
tinuance and  be  good  only  for  one  Year.  1568  GRAFTON 
Chron.  II.  ice  Stood  foprth  and  proved  the  former  election 
to  be  good.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  73,  If . .  the  land 
is  geven  to  the  sonne,  and  to  the  heire  of  the  bod  ye  of  his 
father  engendred,  this  is  a  good  taile.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.  i.  (1676)  69  Under  this  fair  and  plausible  colour,  what- 
soever they  utter  passeth  for  good  and  currant.  1596 
HARINGTON  Metant.  Ajax  (1814)  107  And  this  stands  with 
good  reason.  1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  in.  i,  It  is 
good  in  law  too.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  in.  28  Having  the 
Lawes.  .together  with  a  good  cause  on  his  side.  1689  LOCKE 
Governmt.  \.  §  149  Every  Father  of  a  Family,  .had  as  good 
a  claim  to  Royalty  as  these,  a  1733  ATTERBURY  (J.),  He  is 
resolved  now  to  shew  how  slight  the  propositions  were 
which  Luther  let  go  for  good.  1755  MACENS  Insurances  I. 
406  Goods  not  proved  to  be  neutral  Property  might  be  con- 
demned as  good  Prize.  1818  CRUISE  Digest^  ied.  2)  V.  509 
Although  a  recovery  be  a  good  bar  to  a  remainder  for  years 
[etc.].  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xi.  III.  29  Was  not 
a  letter  written  by  the  first  Prince  of  the  Blood,  .at  least  as 
good  a  warrant  as  a  vote  of  the  Rump?  1871  MORLEY 
Ifoltaire  (1886)  8  The  impression  that  the  hearer,  for  good 
reasons  or  bad,  happens  to  have  formed.  1885  SIR  F.  NORTH 
in  Law  Rep,  29  Ch.  Div.  541  That  part  of  the  appointment 
being  bad,  did  not  prevent  the  limitation  over  being  good. 
1898  MURISON  Sir  W.  Wallace  v.  91  He  promptly  hanged 
such  as  failed  to  furnish  a  good  excuse. 

19.  Satisfactory  or  adequate  in  quantity  or  degree ; 
sufficiently  ample  or  abundant ;  considerable,  rather 
great.  For  a  good  deal,  few,  many,  see  those  words. 
To  have  a  good  mind  to  (see  MIND). 
a  1000  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  913  Him  beag  god  d<el  J>aes  folces 
to.  a  1000  Rood  70  (Gr.)  We  5<er  reotende  gode  hwile 
stodon  on  staSoIe.  c  laao  Bestiary  404  Ne  steretj  }e  no?t  of 
8e  stede  a  god  stund  deies.  c  1300  Beket  69  Heo  wende 
forth  with  wel  god  pas.  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  vi.  38  Thci 
schulen  $yue  in  to  ?oure  bosum  a  good  mesure,  and  wel 
fillid.  c  1430  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  72  Let  be  seke  vs« 
J>er  of.. a  good  qwantite  at  ones.  1526  TINDALE  Acts  ix.  23 
After  a  good  while.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  22  These 
thynges  were  done  a  good  space  after.  1377  B.  GOOGE 
Heresbach's  Husb,  \.  (1586)  i  b,  Being  nowe  of  good  yeeres 
and  sickely.  Ibid.  iv.  163  Beside,  you  must  nave.. good 
plentie  of  duste,  wherein  they  may  bathe  and  proyne  them- 
selves. 1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  81  And  having  obtained  a 
good  force  from  the  relieving  Turkes  and  Tartars,  he  easily 
advanced.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  i.  viii.  30 


GOOD. 


En?.  II-  Cardigan  364  There  are  a  good  Plenty  both  of  River 
and  Sea-fish.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  20  Fill  one 
rocket  shell  with  a  good  charge,  quite  full.  1851  DIXON 
W.  Penn  xvi.  (1872)  138  The  composition  of  this  work  kept 
Penn  at  home  a  good  part  of  the  year.  1877  A.  I).  HORTON 
in  Moloney  Forestry  W.  Afr.  (1887)  38  The  planting  must 
be  during  the  rainy  season,  as  it  requires  a  good  quantity  of 
water.  1885  World  i  Sept.  n  A  good  number  of  deer  have 
been  shot  during  the  last  fortnight. 

b.  Preceding  another  adj.  (expressing  either  large 
size,  strength,  resisting  power,  or  the  like)  to  which 
it  serves  as  a  moderate  intensive.    Similarly  ^good 
pretty  -  pretty  good.     (Cf.  B.  b.) 

c  1300  Havelok  2554  Hand-ax,  sy[>e,  gisarm,  or  spere,  Or 
aunlaz,  and  god  long  knif.  IS3S  COVEBUALE  2  Mace.  iv.  41 
Some  gat  stones,  some  good  stronge  clubbes.  1548  UDALI. 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  149  b,  A  good  preatie  waie  of.  1565 
JEWEL  Kef  I.  Harding  (1611)  269  He  hath  some  good  prety 
skill  in  peeuish  Arguments.  1586  EARL  LEVCESTEB  in  Ley- 
cester  Corresf.  (Camden  1844)  254  A  good  sharp  warr.  1593 
G.  GIFFARD  Dial.  Cmc.  Witches  (1843)  12  We  have  a 
schooleniaister  that  is  a  good  pretie  scholler  (they  say)  in 
the  Latine  tongue.  1646  Ii.  HAMMOND  in  Ld.  Falkland's 
View  25  A  good  large  Province.  1787  '  G.  GAMBADO  '  Acad. 
Horsem.  (1800)  35  A  good  smart  cut  over  his  right  cheek. 
1885  Daily  News  16  July  4/7  It  will  take  a  good  long  time 
to  bring  them  right.  Mod.  He  writes  a  good  bold  hand. 

20.  Qualifying  a  definite  statement  of  quantity, 
to  indicate  an  amount  not  less,  and  usually  greater, 
than  what  is  stated.     Often  following  its  sb.,  and 
so  approaching  an  adv.   (Cf.  FULL  a.  8,  FULL  adv.} 

ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  292  Genim  giScornes  leafa  gode 
hand  fulle.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbadfs  Huso.  ill.  (1586) 
144  Geve  to  every  one  three  spoonefulles  good.  1598  STOW 
Srtrv.  349  More  than  a  goode  flight  shot  towards  Kings 
Land.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  17  Take  Violets,  and  infuse  a 
good  Pugill  of  them  in  a  Quart  of  Vineger.  1661 J.  DAMES 
tr.  Olcarius1  Voy.  Ambass.  17  A  good  quarter  of  an  ell  high. 
1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1694)  7  It  is  a  good  man's  work 
all  the  year  to  be  following  vintners  and  shopkeepers  for 
money.  1834  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Seine  26  We  have  three 
quarters  good  to  a  voyage  of  half  an  hour.  1843  MRS. 
CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  166  The  Post-office,  which  is  a  good  two 
miles  off.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der  I.  xii.  231  He., 
played  a  good  hour  on  the  violoncello. 
VI.  Idiomatic  phrases. 

21.  As  good.     a.  Orig.  in  phr.  such  as  (me)  were 
as  good  =  it  were  as  good  for  me  (etc.) ;  where  good 
is  the  adj.    In  later  developments,  /  were  as  good, 
I  had  as  good  ( =  I  might  as  well" ,  good  tends  to  be 
felt  as  adverbial:  cf.  HAVE  v.  22.     Hence  occas. 
such  uses  as  /  may  or  might  as  good,  where  as  good 
is  purely  adverbial  =  as  well. 

?  a  1450  Thomas  «;  Fairy  Q.  in  Halli well  lllustr.  Fairy 
My  thai.  (1845)  66  Me  had  been  as  good  to  goo  To  the  bryn- 
nyng  fyre  of  hell.  1480  R obt.  Devyll  343  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
I.  233  A  man  had  ben  as  good  to  have  be  -smytten  with 
thonder.  ?  14. .  in  Utterson  Sel.  E.  P.  P.  (1817)  II.  36  One 
were,  in  a  maner,  as  good  be  slayne.  1523  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  (1812)  I.  754  We  were  as  good  to  go  towardes 
Flaunders  as  to  Bployne.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk. 
(Camden)  44  Thai  miht  as  good  eate  whot  Coales  as  deni  me 
again.  1391  LYLY  Endym.  III.  i.  31  As  good  sleepe  and  doe 
no  harme,  as  wake  and  doe  no  good.  1605  A.  WOTTON 
Ansvi.  Pof.  Articles  59  Were  not  Christ  as  good  have  a 
troubled  Church  as  none  at  all  1  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  i  Cor. 
xiv.  2  As  good  he  may  hold  his  tongue,  for  God  needs  him 
not.  1668  SHADWELL  Sullen  Lovers  i.  i.  Wks.  1720  I.  27  She 
had  as  good  have  thrown  her  money  into  the  dirt.  1671 
FLAVEL  Fount.  Life  ii.  31  As  good  no  Law  as  No  Penalty. 
1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  n.  138  His  Gold  might  as 
good  have  stay'd  at  Peru,  as  come  into  his  Custody.  1789 
MKS.  Piozzt  journ.  France  I.  299  It  were  as  good  live  at 
Brest  or  Portsmouth .. as  here.  1816  SCOTT  A  xtif.  xv, '  I  had 
as  gude  gang  back  to  the  town,  and  take  care  o'  the  wean  '. 
1843  HALIBURTON  Atlachl  11.  xii.  209.  I  do  suppose  we  had 
as  good  make  tracks,  for  I  don't  want  folks  to  know  me  yet. 
b.  As  good  as :  advb.  phr.  =  Practically,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes. 

1436  Libel  E,ig.  Pol.  in  Pol.  Songs  (Rolls)  II.  187  But  if 
bnglond  were  nyghe  as  gode  as  gone.  1530  PALSGR.  861/1 
As  good  as  doone,  quasi.  1535  COVERDALE  Nch.  iv.  12  The 
lewes . .  tolde  vs  as  good  as  ten  tymes.  1577  HANMER  A  nc. 
Eccl.  Hist.  vni.  vii.  (1585)  149  A  fierce  bull  which  tossed. . 
and  left  them  as  good  as  dead,  a  1614  DONNE  Bta0aKaro< 
(1644)  M7  She  was  brought  very  neer  the  fire,  and  as  good 
as  thrown  in.  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Aritk.  i.  (1691)  17  The 
beamen  have  as  good  as  12*.  in  Wages,  Victuals  [etc.].  1699 
BENTLEY  Pluil.  49,  Scipio..and  Cicero.. do  both  as  good 
as  declare,  that  [etc.].  1711  Land.  Caz.  No.  48o6>  The 
Marriage  ..  is  look'd  upon  to  be  as  good  as  concluded. 
1817  BYRON  Beppo  xxxv,  In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as 
dead.  187,  CARLYLE  in  Mrs.  Carlyle's  Lett.  III.  19  We 
had  intended  to  make  no  visits  this  year,  or  as  good  as 
none  189,  L.  B.  WALFORD  Mischief  of  Monica  vTii,  I  as 
good  as  said  you  would. 

c.  To  be  as  good  as  (ones  word)  :  to  act  up  to 
the  full  sense  of,  to  carry  out  fully. 


•  3°5' 
22.  Make  good. 


a.  trans.  To  make  up  for ;  to 
compensate  for,  atone  for ;  to  supply  (a  deficiency) 
to  pay  (an  expense),  t  Also  (rarely)  intr.,  to  make 
up  or  compensate  for. 
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1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B,  xvii-  77  What  he  speneth  more  I 
make  the  good  here-after.  1389  »"  &>&  Gutli  ^  pat  alle  be 
costages  that  be  mad  aboute  hym  be  mad  good  of  the  box. 
1573-80  BARET  Alv.  S  823  If  anie  thing  was  stolne  awaie,  I 
euer  made  it  good,  a  1704  R.  L'EsTRANGii  (J.),  Every  dis- 
tinct being  has  somewhat  peculiar  to  itself,  to  make  good 
in  one  circumstance  what  it  wants  in  another.  1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  n.  xi,  If  you  will  make  pood  our  pay  to  us.  1757  in 
Scrafton  Indostan  (1770)  67  What  has  been  plundered  by 
his  people  [shall  be]  made  good.  1810  Splendid  Follies  II. 
7,  1  like  to  make  good  for  the  trumpeters^  and  blow  up  such 
a  tune  as  would  collect  a  gaping  multitude  from  a  mile 
distant.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  vii.  (1862)  196  Making  good 
at  least  a  part  of  the  error  by  its  unreserved  confession. 
1884  Mattch.  Exam.  29  May  4/7  Any  deficiency  in  repay- 
ment shall  be  made  good  out  of  the  county  cess. 

b.  To  fulfil,  perform  (a  promise,  etc.)  ;  to  carry 
out,  succeed  in  effecting  (a  purpose). 

«535  COVERDALE  2  Chron.  vi.  16  Make  good  vnto  my 
father  Dauid  ..  that  which  thou  hast  promysed  him.  1657 
North's  Plutarch  Notes  512. 42  The  ten  thousand  Grecians. . 
made  good  their  retreat  through  Asia  into  Europe.  1701 
W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Koine  208  His  Men  would  make  good  his 
Attempt.  171*  BUDGELL  Spect.  No.  404  r  2  Nature  makes 
good  her  Engagements.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  \.  v.  (Tegg)  80 
Keeping  upon  his  guard  in  order  to  make  good  his  resolu- 
tion. 1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  129  She  might . .  make 
her  course  good  to  land  us  at  Fowey.  18*3  SCOTT  Quentin 
D.  xxx'iii,  Will  you  make  good  your  promise?  1854  H. 
MILLER  Sch.  «$•  Schm.  (1858)  522  Making  good  his  upward 
way  from  his  original  place  at  the  compositor's  frame,  to  the 
editorship  of  a  provincial  paper.  1866  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess. 
I.  174  A  discredited  prophet  unable  to  make  good  his  word. 
1893  EARL  DUNMORE  Pamirs  I.  314  The  rebels  managed  to 
make  good  their  retreat. 

c.  To  prove  to  be  true  or  valid;  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  (a  statement),  to  substantiate  (a  charge). 
To  make  it  good  upon  any  one -,his  per  son  :  to  enforce 
one's  assertion  by  combat,  or  the  infliction  of  blows. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  clxi.  196,  I  shulde  make  it 
good  on  you  incontynent  that  ye  haue  no  right  to  bere  my 
deuyce.  159*  SHAKS.  Row.  .y  Jut.  \.  iii.  286  This  letter 
doth  make  good  the  Friers  words.  1596  HARINGTON  Metam. 
Ajax  104,  T.  .wil  make  it  good  on  their  persons  from  the 
pin  to  the  pike.  1607-1*  BACON  Ess.,  Seeming  Wise  (Arb.) 
216/1  Some.. take  by  admittance  that,  which  they  cannot 
make  good.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  F  viij  b,  You  will . .  make 
good . .  that  you  are  not  of  those  who  content  themselves  with 
.  .outsidesof  books.  177*  JuniusLett.  Ixviii.  334, 1  am  now 
to  make  good  my  charge  against  you.  iSao  SCOTT  Ivanhoe 
xii,  I  should  like  to  hear  how  that  is  made  good?  1875  E. 
WHITE  Life  rn  Christ  in.  xxi.  (1878)  303  His  general  argu- 
ment has  been  made  good  on  other  grounds. 

d.  Tomakesureof;  to  secure  (prisoners);  to  hold, 
to  gain  and  hold  (one's  ground,  a  position). 

1606  G.  W[ooDCOCKt]  tr.  Justin's  Hist.  n6b,  His  own 
kingdom.. he  long  honorably  had  made  good  against  his 
enemies.  1617  MORYSON ///"«.  IE.  166  This  Fort  his  Lp.  and 
his  Company  made  good,  till  he  was  relieved  from  the  Lord 
Deputie.  1643  Declar.  Comm.,  Keb.  Irel.  42  But  being  un- 
armed . .  they  could  not  make  good  their  Prisoners.  1663 
BUTLER  Hud.  \.  L  700  The  Bear,  .being  bound  In  Honour 
to  make  good  his  Ground.  1804  W.  TENNANT  I  mi.  Recreat. 
(ed.  2)  I.  326  The  invaders  have  hardly  any  opportunity  of 
making  good  a  livelihood  in  the  field.  1843  ARNOLD  Hist. 
Rome  III.  117  The  walls  ..  of  Rome  were  ordered  to  be 
made  good  against  an  attack. 

fe.  To  make  on£ s  part  w  party  good  \  to  make 
a  successful  resistance  (see  PART,  PARTY).  Obs. 

f.  To  repair ;  to  replace  or  restore  (what  is  lost 
or  damaged). 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  128  If  any  were  perished  by 
keping,  then  the  Abbot  to  make  them  good.  i7»6  LEONI 
Albert? s  Archit.  II.  129/2  In  making  good  this  break  you 
must  not  work  it  up  quite  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  1793 
SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  121  The  space  which  had  been 
previously  occupied  by  the  rock  so  cut  down  must  have  been 
made  good  by  fresh  Matter.  1884  Law  Times  Rep.  LI. 
161/2  The  appellants  undertook,  .to  make  good  any  damage 
done  to  the  property.  1889  Yorksh.  Archsrol.  Jrnl.  X.  556 
They  have  been  entirely  removed  and  the  place  made  good 
with  plain  stonework. 

g.  afaoL  To  fill  up  even  or  level. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  38  A  set  of  short  balks  were 
laid  . .  upon  the  next  step  ..  so  as  to  make  good  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  third  step. 

h.  intr.  (See  sense  1 6  d.) 

H  23.  Good  old  (see  OLD  a.). 

B.  adv. 

a.  qualifying  a  vb.  In  a  good  manner;  well. 
Obs.  rare  exc.  in  vulgar  or  slang  phrases.  Also 
in  phrase  i  as  good  as  =' is  well  as  .  fb.  quali- 
fying an  adj.  or  adv.,  with  intensive  force  :  In  a 
high  degree,  (  right*.  Obs.  (Cf.  A.  19  b.)  C.  In 
the  phrase  as  good  (see  A.  21)  the  adj.  sometimes 
becomes  an  adv.  through  change  of  construction. 

In  good  cheap  the  word  is  not  originally  an  adverb  :  see 
CHEAP  sb.  8,  9. 

13  ••  K.  Alis.  6267  Thikke  and  schorl  and  gud  sette. 
r  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  130  And  gode  marke  how 
Cnst  . ,  bad  his  gostly  knyghtes  go  into  at  bo  world.  1422 
tr.  Sccreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  146  Thesgoodes 
byth  comyn  als  good  to  willde  bestis  as  to  men.  a  1655 
SIR  N.  L'ESTRANGK  in  W.  J.  Thorns  Anecd.  fy  Traditions 
(Camden  1830)  50  Having  a  fellow  before  him  good  refrac- 
tone  and  stubborne.  Ibid.  59  They,  .good  fiercely  began  to 
trusse  up.  Ibid.  74  A  sturdie  vagrant . .  begged  good-saucily 
on  Sir  Drue  Drurie.  1887  F.  FRANCIS,  Jr.  Saddle  fy  Mocassin 
vu.  131  I'll  fix  them— and  fix  them  good  while  I'm  about  it. 

C.  quasi-.r£.  and  sb. 

I.  1.  The  adj.  used  absol.  as  plural :  Good  per- 
sons. Now  only  in  the  moral  sense,  and  always 
with  the  (exc.  occas.  in  good  and  bad}. 
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c  1300  Cursor  M.  25249  (Cott.  Galba)  On  domesday . .  J« 
euill  sail  fra  be  gude  be  drawn.  1x1450  Le  Morte  Arth. 
2157  Crete  pyte  was  on  eyther  syde  So  fele  goode  ther  were 
layd  downe.  a  1592  H.  SMITH  Serm.  (1637)  422  The  good 
are  knowne,  because  none  but  they  which  are  good,  strive 
to  be  better.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  v.  v.  28  All  Princely 
Graces  . .  With  all  the  Vertues  that  attend  the  good,  Shall 
still  be  doubled  on  her.  a  1731  PRIOR  Henry  $  Emma  713 
With  power  invested,  and  with  pleasure  cheer'd,  Sought  by 
the  good,  by  the  oppressor  fear'd.  1746  SMOLLETT  Reproof 
97  Sworn  foe  to  good  and  bad,  to  great  and  small.  1810 
SHELLEY  Death,  a  Dial.  4  Where  . .  the  good  cease  to 
tremble  at  Tyranny's  nod. 

b.  stng.t  referring  to  God.  rare~~l. 
18x4  GARY  Dante,  Par.  vni.  103  The  Good,  that  guides 
And  blessed  makes  this  realm  which  thou  dost  mount. 

iX.  The  neuter  adj.  used  absol.^  passing  into  sb. : 
That  which  is  good. 

2.  In  the  widest  sense :    Whatever  is  good   in 
itself,  or  beneficial  in  effect. 

Beowulf  (Z.\  955  Alwalda  J>ec  gode  forjylde  !  c  1000  Ag. s . 
Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  35  God  mann  sodlice  of  godum  goldhorde, 
bringS  god  for5.  c  laoo  trices  «y  Virtues  11888)  27  Na  |>ing 
ne  mai  oe  jelimpen  ne  to-cumen  neiSer  ne  euel  ne  god  .. 
bute  [etc.],  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27675  Quere  ]x  es  for  ill  or 
god.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  u.  ix.  oo  Betwyx  guyd  and 
betwix  euyll.  1590  SHAKS.  Tivo  Centl.  v.  iv.  156  They  are 
reformed,  ciuill,  full  of  good.  And  fit  for  great  employment. 
1613  W.  CAPPS  in  E.  D.  Neill  Virginia  Yetusta  (1885)  129, 
I  thinke  God  hath  sent  him  in  mercie  for  good  to  us.  1688 
MIECE  Fr.  Diet.  s.v.  Bring,  To  bring  a  Child  to  know 
Good  from  Evil.  1748  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  304 
A  person  may  make  amends  for  the  good  he  has  blamably 
omitted.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mob  in.  153  He  who  leads  In- 
vincibly a  life  of  resolute  good.  1841 1-,WE.Arab.Nts.  1. 117 
Remote  from  virtue  or  good.  1873  W.  S.  TYLER  Hist. 
Amherst  Coll.  444  A  prayer-meeting  on  Sunday  evening 
which . .  has  become  a  power  for  good  in  the  College. 

b.  The  good  portion,  side,  or  aspect  (of  any- 
thing). (Cf.  sense  4.) 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  \\.  in.  182  Having  grown  to 
a  capacity  of  penetrating  into  the  good  and  bad  of  an 
affair.  1858  J.  B.  NORTON  Topics  152  The  absence  of 
necessity  for  the  measure,  its  many  evils,  and  its  little 
good.  1684  RUSKIN  Pleasures  Eng.  22  True  knowledge  of 
any  thing  or  creature  is  only  of  the  good  of  it. 

3.  The  well-being,  profit,  or  benefit  (of  a  person, 
community,  or  thing). 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  75  Swylce  eac  on  obres  gode  beon 
swibe  ^efeonde.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  25274  pe  ferth  bon  bou 
askes  fode,  bath  for  hjf  and  saul  gode.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr. 
Cause.  5210, 1  was  hanged  upon  be  rode,  Bytwen  twa  thefes 
for  yhour  gode.  1611  BIBLE  Trans/.  Pref.  i  Zeale  to  pro- 
mote the  common  good.  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  iv.  ii, 
If  he  had  employ 'd  Those  excellent  gifts.. Vnto  the  good, 
not  ruin,  of  the  Stat^  1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Improv.  100, 1 
shall . .  joyn  in  any  thing  that  may  be  for  all  our  goods.  1773 
GOLDSM.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  iv,  Were  you  not  told  to 
drinkfreely.  .forthe  good  of  the  house?  1773  MRS.  CHAPONE 
Improv.  J//W  1 177.4)  II.  34  Be  thankful  to  the  kind  hand 
that  inflicts  [pain]  for  our  good.  1786  BURNS  Twa  Dogs 
148  In.,  some  gentle  Master.,  .thrang  a  parliamentin,  For 
Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentin.  1823  KEBLE  Serm.  iv. 
(1848)  86  Those  who  invent  any  project  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  commonly  entertain  high  hopes  of  the  success  of 
their  invention.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  n.  xxviii,  Love 
does  not  aim  simply  at  the  conscious  good  of  the  beloved 
object. 

4.  The  resulting  advantage,  benefit,  or  profit  of 
anything.     (Cf.  sense  2  b.) 

1701  ROWE  Amb.  Step-Moth,  iv.  i.  1744  What  is  the  good 
of  Greatness  but  the  Power.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  hnpr. 
(1756)  I.  288  What  is  the  Good  of  putting  down  a  long 
Train  of  Recipes?  i8a6  E.  IRVING  Babylon  II.  vm,  265  No 
one  will  believe,  in  fact,  more  than  he  can  understand ; 
and  that  is  generally  as  much  as  he  can  see  the  good  of. 
1878  JEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  24  There  could  be  no  good 
in  building  docks  unless  there  were  ships  to  load  in  them. 
1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  xxvl  311, 1  began  by  asking  them 
what  good  they  supposed  the  repetition  was  calculated  to 
effect.  1885  HOWELLS  Silas  Lapham  (1891)  I.  148  The 
Colonel  laughed  all  the  more.  He  was  going  to  get  all 
the  good  out  of  this. 

5.  Phrases.    (See  also  AGOOD.) 

a.  To  do  good:  (a}  to  act  rightly,  fulfil  the 
moral  law ;  (b}  to  show  kindness  to ;  (c)  to  em- 
ploy oneself  in  philanthropic  work  ;  (d)  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of,  be  beneficial  to  (const,  to 
or  dot?) ;  so  in  much  good  may  it  do  you  (and 
shortened  forms :  see  esp.  DICH),  often  ironically. 
To  do  any  good  :  to  effect  any  good  result ;  also, 
to  make  progress,  *get  on  *,  improve,  thrive,  f  To 
speak,  say  to  (a  person)  good :  to  address  kindly. 
To  speak)  say%  f  think  good  of:  to  praise,  report 
or  think  well  of. 

r8*5  Vesp.  Psalter  xiii[ij.  i  Nis  se  8e  doe  god  nis  o3 
enne.  971,  ciooo  [see  EVIL  sb.  2].  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an. 
1135  Wua  sua  bare  his  byrthen  gold  &  sylure  durste  nan 
man  sei  to  him  naht  bute  god.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  17  Er^e 
we  beo3  to  done  god.  aiu$  Ancr.  R.  116  pe  put  de3 
muche  god  to  mom  ancre.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11806  Hu 
had  he  hert  to  seed  bair  blod  pat  neuer  did  til  him  Lot 
godd?  ^1430  Syr  Gener.  9219  Lucas  him  goode  spake 
and  honoured,  And  vnto  his  deliueraunce  he  procured. 
£1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  217,  I  cowde  nother 
etc  nor  drynke  ony  thyng  that  dyde  me  goode.  1535 
COVERDALE  Acts  x.  38  lesus  . .  wente  aboute  &  dyd  good. 
Ibid,  i  Tim.  vi.  18  Charge  them  whiche  are  riche  . .  That 
they  do  good.  1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacWs  Husb.  \.  (1586) 
18  b,  Some  of  them  doo  good  to  the  grounde  the  yeere 
folowyng.  a  1631  DONNE  Lett.  (1651)  64  Much  good  do  it 
you.  1640  SHIRLEY  St.  Patrick  v.  i.  H  3  b,  I  cannot  doe 
good  upon  water  and  sallads.  1658  W.  BURTON  Comm. 
Antoninus  142  Whose  opinion  Camden  at  first  thought  good 
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of.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  F..  India  <V  P.  314  He  finding  no  good 
to  be  done  with  me,  began  [etc.]  1783  Hist.  Miss  Balti- 
itiores  H-59  Well,  much  good  may  do  you  !  n  1784  JOHNSON 
in  Mrs-.  Piozzi  Anecd.  ofj.  11786)  208  His  learning  does  no 
good,  and  his  wit.  .gives  us  no  pleasure.  1843  LD.  HOUCHTON 
in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  (1890  I.  vii.  287  His  pretty,  dressy  wife, 
too,  does  him  no  good,  as  she  does  nothing  to  please  or 
attach  the  people.  1855  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  XVI.  i.  29 
The  animal  .  -  falls  out  of  condition  ;  he  appears  '  to  do  no 
good  ',  to  use  a  familiar,  .phrase.  1879  E.  GARRETT  House 
t>y  Wks.  II.  102  Sometimes  I  doubt  if  she  will  be  as  ready 
to  begin  doing  good  again. 

b.  To  the  good :  as  a  balance  on  the  right  side ; 
e.  g.  as  net  profit,  as  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities, 
or  the  like. 

1882  Spectator  29  Apr.  552  Boasting  that  he.  .had  so  much 
heavier  a  balance  at  the  bank  to  the  good,  in  consequence. 
1895  LD.  WATSON  in  Lmv  Times  Rep.  LXXIII.  37/1  They 
have  sold  their  patent ..  for  ..  30,000^. ,  and  ..  allowing  a 
reasonable  deduction  for  those  items  which  they  have  dis- 
bursed, there  still  remains  to  the  good  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money.  1898  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Christmas  No.  584 
He  was  two  wins  to  the  good.  Mod.  I  finished  the  work  in 
time,  with  two  days  to  the  good. 

c.  To  good:    f(a)  gratuitously,  kindly  (oAf.); 
(b~)  so  as  to  secure  a  good  result. 

8312  Charter  of  Lvfn  in  O.  E.  Texts  446  For  mine  saule 
and  minra  frienda  and  mega  5e  me  to  gode  fcefultemedan. 
c  1250  Gen.  4-  Ex.  2890  Hemseluen  he  fetchden  Se  chaf, 
5e  men  5or  hem  to  gode  jaf,  And  5o?  holden  8e  titles 
tale.  1839  W.  E.  FORSTER  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  11888)  I. 
112,  I  have  disposed  of  all  my  copies  [of  the  book]  but  one  ; 
I  hope  to  good. 

d.  To  come  to  good  (cf.  COME  v.  45  g) :  in  early  use 
of  a  dream,  f  to  come  true ;  in  later,  to  yield  a  good 
produce  or  result,    f  To  turn  to  good  (const.  <&/.)  : 
to  prove  to  a  person's  advantage. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5070  Al  was  for  i  tald  a  drem  £at  cum- 
men  es  now  to  godd,  i  tern.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  xiii.  (1878) 
29  It  is  an  ill  wind  turnes  none  to  good.  16*3  W.  BALCAN- 
QUAL  Spittle  Scrm.  (1634)  58  The  seed  that  came  to  no 
good  in  the  thirteenth  of  Matthew.  1850  Tail's  Mag. 
XVII.  708/1  The  marriages  of  English  people  with  foreigners 
seldom  come  to  good.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  7  June  731/2  The 
scheme,  .could  not.  .have  come  to  good. 

f  e.  To  can  or  know  one's  good :  to  know  how 
to  behave.  To  can  mikel  good :  to  be  highly  ac- 
complished. To  can  no  good :  to  be  untrained. 

(•1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  390  A  whelp  that  .. 
coude  no  goode.  c  1374  —  Troylus  v.  106  This  Diomede,  as 
he  that  coude  his  good,  Whan  this  was  done,  gan  fallen 
forth  in  speche  Of  this  and  that.  ^1385  —  L.  G.  W^.  Dido 
252  And  therewithal  so  mikel  good  he  can.  1412-10  LYDG. 
Troy-bk.  i.  v.  (1513)  Cib,  For  who  was  euer  yet  so  mad  or 
wood  That  ought  of  reason  konne  a  ryght  his  good  To  gyue 
fayth.  .To  any  woman  without  experyence.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  i.  x.  7  A  gentle  Squyre,  In  word  and  deede  that  shew'd 
great  modestee,  And  knew  his  good  to  all  of  each  degree. 

f.  For  good  (and  all}  •   as  a  valid  conclusion ; 
hence,  as  a  final  act,  finally. 

15. .  Parl.  Byrdes  A  ij,  Than  desyred  al  the  Byrdes  great 
and  smal  to  mewe  the  hauke  for  good  and  all.  1603  in  Crt. 
$  Times  Jos.  I  (1849)  I.  25  D'Auval  ..  is  gone  for  good  and 
all.  1687  CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  \.  i,  Ay,  you  may  take  him 
for  good-and-all  if  you  will.  1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella 
4  July,  This  day  I  left  Chelsea  for  good,  (that's  a  genteel 
phrase),  a  1732  T.  BOSTON  Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  37  He  was 
obliged  for  good  and  all  to  leave  his  country.  1850  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Dijfic.  Anglic.  324  Throw  off,  for  good  and  all, 
the  illusions  of  your  intellect.  i88a  W.  E.  FORSTER  Let.  to 
Gladstone  10  Apr.  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  (1888)  II.  viii.  421 
This  morning  we  released  Parnetl — not  for  good,  but  on 
parole. 

g.  colloq.  To  be  any,  some,  no  good :  to  be  of 
any,  some,  no  use.    Also  of  persons,  to  be  no  good— 
'  to  be  a  bad  lot ',  to  be  worthless. 

1842  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  II.  396  There  is  no  good 
telling  you  all  this ;  but  it  relieves  me  to  do  so.  1848 
—  Loss  fy  Gain  324  It's  no  good  talking.  1868  DASENT 
$fst$  Earnest  (187 3)  II,  359  Those  which  follow  you,  what 
sort  of  things  are  they,  and  what  good  are  they?  1874 
MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  iii  If  they  [curtains] 
are  heavy  enough  to  be  any  good  at  all,  they  are  a  great 
obstruction  to  the  entrance.  1875  DASENT  Vikings  III.  199 
Then  your  feeling  will  be  some  good.  1886  H.  CONWAY 
Living  or  Dead  vx.,  I  tried  to  get  it  from  Claudine,  but  it 
was  no  good.  1895  MARIE  CORELLI  Sorrows  Satan  x. 
(1897)  in  He  is  no  good,  I  tell  you. 

111.  A  particular  thing  that  is  good. 

[Cf.  G.  gnt  (pi.  gfttcr),  Du.  goed  (pi.  goedercn),  a  good, 
an  advantage ;  property,  a  piece  of  property,  an  estate. 
Sense  9  below  seems  to  be  a  specially  Eng.  development. 
In  the  Scandinavian  langs.  this  sb.  (: —  OTeut.  *g6£om,  the 
neut.  of  the  adj.)  does  not  exist,  but  the  ordinary  neut.  form 
of  the  adj.  (ON.  gott.  Sw.,  T)&.godt)  is  used  absol.  orassb., 
and  its  genitive  (ON .  «fife,  Sw,,  Da.  gods)  has  passed  into 
an  indeclinable  sb.  with  the  sense  'property*.] 

6.  Something,  whether  material  or  immaterial, 
which  it  is  an  advantage  to  attain  or  possess ;  a 
desirable  end  or  object.  Now  only  in  sing.,  exc. 
in  philosophical  (ethical)  language. 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  27587  (Cott.  Gatba)  Pride  it  es,  if  a 
man  wend  his  gudes  war  noght  of  grace  him  send.  13. . 
E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  286  J>ou  art  god,  &  alle  owdez  ar 
graybely  byn  owen.  £1325  Deo  Gratias  13  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  129  When  i  seo  goode  depart  so  To  sum  Mon  god 
sent  gret  solas,  And  sum  Mon  ay  to  lyue  in  wo,  pen  sei  i 
deo  gracias.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  \.  metr.  i.  i  (Camb. 
MS.)  Fortune  vnfeithful  fauorede  me  wif>  lyhte  goodes. 
1532  HERVET  Xenophon^s  Honseh.  3  Than  . .  ye  call  those 
thmges  goodes,  that  be  profitable,  and  those  thynges  that 
be  hurtefull  be  no  goodes?  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on 
Deut.  clxxi.  1063  To  enter  directly  into  the  possession  of 
all  those  goods  which  ly  hidden  from  vs.  1630  LENNARD 
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tr.  Ckarron's  IVisd.  i.  v.  §  i  (1670)  16  The  goods  of  the 
body  are  Health,  Beauty,  Chearfulness,  Strength,  Vigour. 
1643  SmT.  BROWNE  Kclig.  Med.  (1869)27  Not  to  b«  content 
with  the  goods  of  mind,  a  1677  HARROW  Serin,  xxviii.  Wks. 
(1686'  III.  313  Pleased  with  true  goods,  and  displeased  at 
real  evils  incident  to  us.  1709  STEEI.E  Tatler  No.  49  f  6 
Amanda's  Relish  of  the  Goods  of  Life,  is  all  that  makes 
'em  pleasing  to  Florio.  1785  T.  BALGUY  Disc,  22  The 
goods  of  the  mind,  .are  not  less  empty.  1790  BURKK  /->-. 
Jtev.  48  The  institutions  of  policy,  the  goods  of  fortune, 
the  gifts  of  providence,  are  handed  down  to  us.  1825 
BENTHAM  Ration.  Rew.  113  Reward  in  its  own  nature  is  a 
good.  1865  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Cross  Life  (1885)  II.  400  Life. . 
is  a  doubtful  good  to  many.  1875  JOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV. 
3  The  relation  of  the  goods  to  the  sciences  does  not  appear. 
1883  H.  SPENCER  in  Content}.  Rev.  XLIII.  8  The  American, 
eagerly  pursuing  a  future  good,  almost  ignores  what  good 
the  passing  day  offers  him. 

b.  Highest  (first,  chief \  etc.)  good:  =  SUMMUM 
BONUM. 

a,  1000  Boeth.  Metr,  xx.  92  (MS.  B.)  Eart  be  selfa  bset 
hehste  good.  14x6  LYDG.  De  Gitil.  Pilgr.  5900,  1  wende 
trewly.  .That  O  gret  Good  most  souereyn  Sholde.  .Make  a 
thyng  ffor  to  be  ful.  1587  GOLDING  De  Momay  iii.  24  The 
same  one  is  called  the  onely  good  and  the  goodnes  it  selfe. 
rti6i3  OVERBURY  A  Wife,  etc.  (1638)  168  He  is  the  first 
good  to  himselfe,  in  the  next  file,  to  his  French  Taylor. 
1668  R.  STEELE  Chr.  Httsb.  Calling-*.  (1672)  1 10  Loss  ofgoods 
is  not  the  loss  of  the  chief  Good.  1698  NORRIS  Pract. 
Disc.  IV.  187  God  only  is  the  true  Good,  End  and  Centre 
of  all  Rational  Natures.  1738  WESLEY  Ps.  iv.  vii,  Thou 
hast  on  me  bestow'd..The  Taste  Divine,  the  Sovereign 
Good. 

t  c.  occasionally.  A  good  quality,  virtue,  grace. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Set.  Wks.  II.  18  pis  Goost  anoyn- 
tide  Crist  wib  goodis  of  grace  as  fullt  as  ony  man  my^te  be 
anoyntid.  r  1440  Gesta  Rom,  xciii.  423  (Add.  MS.)  The 
blessid  virgine  asked  of  the  deuyll.  'say  me,  whethere  bes 
itj  synnes,  lechery,  couetese,  and  gloteny,  mow  be  to- 
gedre  in  oon  herte  with  these  goodes,  contricion,  wepyng, 
and  purpose  of  amendyng?'  1563  Homilies  11.  Rogation 
Week  i.  (1859)  474  1*ne  goods  and  graces  wherewith  they 
were  indued  in  soule,  came  of  the  goodnesse  of  God  only. 
f  d.  A  good  action.  Obs. 

1606  G.  WIOODCOCKE]  tr.  Jus tin's  Hist.  38  a,  For  which  (as 
if  he  would  be  expeditious  in  this  good)  the  Maisters  of  such 
workes  were  straight  procured  by  proclamation.  1700 
DRYDEN  Fables,  Pal.  •$•  A  rcile  in.  384  He  seldom  does  a  good 
with  good  intent. 

7.  Property  or  possessions ;  now  in  more  restricted 
sense,  movable  property. 

a.  //.     (See  also  CHATTEL  4  c.) 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  14  Monn . .  geceijde  Sennas 
his  &  jesalde  Sam  godo  his.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xu.  18 
Ic  secge  minre  sawle  eala  sawel  bu  haefst  mycele  god.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  4261  (Cott.)  And  ioseph  dueld  wit  his  meigne, 
And  has  his  godes  all  in  hand,  c  1300  Ibid.  29315  (Cott. 
Galba)  pe  nighend  case  [of  cursing]  on  all  pa  lies  bat 
gastly  gudes  selles  or  byes.  138*  WYCLIF  Luke  xvi.  i  He 
hadde  wastid  his  goodis.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xv.  68 
Him  behufez  gyffe  hit  a  porcioun  of  his  gudes.  a  1572 
KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  I.  402  The  inquisitioun  tane  of 
all  your  guidis,  movable  and  immovabill.  1588  Marprel. 
Epist.  (Arb.)  22  When  Waldegraues  goods  was  to  be  spoiled 
and  defaced.  1641  Tennes  de  la  Ley  40  The  Civilians 
comprehend  these  things,  and  also  lands  of  all  natures  and 
tenures  under  the  word  Goods,  which  is  by  them  divided 
into  Moovables  and  Immoovables.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr. 
N.  T.,  Matt.  xxiv.  15-18  Stay  not  to  save  your  Goods  or 
Clothes.  1789  BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle  II.  531  note,  Some 
disorderly  persons  broke  and  entered  into  a  house  . .  and 
took  away  and  destroyed  several  goods.  1817  W.  SELWYN 
Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed,  4)  II.  728  Before  probate  and  before 
any  seizure,  the  law  adjudges  the  property  of  the  goods  of 
the  testator  in  the  executors.  1840  DICKENS  OldC.  Shop 
xii,  The  goods  being  once  removed,  this  house  would  be 
uncomfortable. 

Proverbs.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD/VITZ'.  (1867)  38  He  that  hath 
plentie  of  goodes  shall  haue  more.  1862  HISLOP  Prov. 
Scot.  15  A  man  has  nae  mair  gudes  than  he  gets  gude  o\ 

U  The  plural  form  occurs  as  a  sing. :  Property,  an 
amount  of  property.  (Cf.  sense  7  d.) 

1542  UDALL  tr.  Erasm.  Apophth.  242  a,  When  his  goodes 
was  preised  to  bee  sold  [etc.].  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars 
(Camden)  77  Alle  the  platte,  coppys,  vestmenttes,  wyche 
drewe  unto  a  gret  gooddes  for  the  behoffe  of  the  kynges  grace. 

b.  sing.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1137  Oc  namen  al  be 
god  oaet  bar  inne  was.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10193  Alle 
J?e  erchebissopes  god,  that  he  vond  in  |ns  lond.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  XVH.  105  So  gredy  war  thai  till  the  gude, 
That  [etc.],  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvi.  74  He  knew  no^t 
J>e  thowsand  part  of  his  gude.  1 1449  PECOCK  Repr.  m.  vii. 
316  No  layman  . .  schulde  haue  eny  good  in  propre  lord- 
schip,  and  that  whether  thilk  good  were  mouable  or  vn- 
mouable.  a  1533  I.D.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aitrel.  (1546) 
Cc  b,  The  more  goodde  I  hadde,  the  more  couetous  I  was. 
1556  LADDER  Tractate 282  Je  suld  not  chuse  thaim  for  thair 
blude,  Nor  for  thare  ryches,  nor  thare  gude.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livy  v.  vi.  (1609)  1385  note,  For  feare  least  if  they  had 
gathered  good  [eta].  1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Gen.  xlvii.  14 
Misers  will  as  easily  part  with  their  blood,  as  with  their 

;ood.    1873  BROWNING  RedCott.  Nt.-Cap  259  Guardianship 

3f  earthly  good  for  heavenly  purpose. 

prov.  1546  I.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  35  Evill  gotten  good 
neuer  proueth  well. 

fc.  A  man  of  good  \  a  man  of  property,  rank, 
and  standing.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  iv.  215  Suche  a  maister  ys  mede 
a-mong  men  of  goode.  1525  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844) 
I.  113  The  lordis  and  men  of  gud  in  the  cuntra  bout  thaim. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  532  The  king  wes  tane  and 
men  of  gud  threttie.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Antirois  1000  in 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlv,  Galloway  was  a  man  of  gude, 
Discendit  of  a  noble  blude. 

fcL  sing.  Money.  (A)  great  good ':  a  great  sum 
of  money.  Marriage  good :  a  marriage  portion.  Obs. 
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GOOD. 

^1340  Cursor  M.  10054  (Trin.)  Petur  K:  Ion  bei  bi  him 
}ode  And  he  bad  of  nem  som  gode.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 

!  11731  Gedrit  was  the  goode,  &  gon  for  to  kepeTo  sure  men 
&  certen  J»at  sowme  to  deltuer.  <  1430  Syr  Try  am.  1306 
He  askyd  hyro  gode  for  charyte.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  A/'s. 
•V  Lint.  Mon.  xii.  (i88s)  137  Thai  haue  no  wepen,  nor 
armour,  nor  good  to  bie  it  with  all.  1519  SIR  T.  BOLEYN  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  1. 155  It  hath  cost  hym  [Charles  V] 

!    a  greyt  good  to  atteyn  to  this  Empire.      1523  LD.  BERNERS 

1  l*'roiss.  I.  cxlv.  172  The  siege  . .  had  coste  hym  . .  moche 
good,  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Ediv.  £-',  20  b, The  thynge.  .that 
you  would  have  geven  greate  good  for. 

e.  pi.  Live  stock.  Also  sing,  in  quick  good^~ 
a  head  of  cattle.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1485  Ripon  Ch.  Accts.  275  My  best  quyke  goode  . .  in  the 
name  of  my  mortuary.  1508  in  Pitcairn  Critn.  Trials  Scot. 
I.  58  Of  shutting  up  her  '  gudis  * . .  without  '  pindande '  them 

j  m  a  '  pyndfalde '.  1523  VrrvOMR.Swv,  23  b,  Euery  tenaunt 
.  .shall  gyue  his  best  quycke  good  in  the  name  of  a  nerryotte 
to  the  lorde.  1562  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (i844>  I.  341  In 
casting  of  fewall  or  pasturing  of  guidis.  1641  BEST  Farm. 
Bks.  (Surtees)  34  The  shortest  and  most  leary  hey  is  allwayes 
accounted  the  best  for  any  goodes,  and  especially  for  sheepe 
and  young  foales  and  calves.  1653  A'.  Riding Rec.  V.  139  A 
man  of  Gaile  presented  for  his  goods  eatinge  up  the  grasse 
in  a  close.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  (ed.  2)  Gloss. 
(E.  D.  S.),  Goods,  live  stock. 

8.  spec.  (Now  only  //.)  Saleable  commodities, 
merchandise,  wares  (now  chiefly  applied  to  manu- 
factured articles).  See  also  DRY  GOODS. 

c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  ty  Lint.  MOM.  xi.  (1714)  81  He 
takyth  nothyng  of  their  Graynys,  Wolls,  or  of  any  other 
Goods  that  growith  to  them  of  their  Lond.  a  1533  LD. 
BERNERS  Hiton  xlviii.  160  They.. had  myche  good  in  theyr 
shyppe,  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  i.  32  Horsemen  . .  which  con- 
duct the  Merchants  and  their  goods  out  of  the  Frontiers. 
1631  BRADFORD  Plymouth  Plantation  (1856)  293  They  had 
much  adoe  to  have  their  goods  delivered,  for  some  of  them 
were  chainged,  as  bread  &  pease.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  47  The  Whale  (of  which  he  was  Captaine)  rich  laden 
with  his  Masters  and  his  owne  goods.  1706  POPE  Let.  to 
Wycherley  10  Apr.,  The  great  Dealers  m  Wit,  like  those  in 
Trade,  take  least  pains  to  set  off"  their  Goods.  1726-31 
TINDAL  tr.  Rapids  Hist.  Eng.  xvn.  (1743)  II.  138  Warlike 
provisions  carried  to  one  of  the  contending  parties,  were 
contraband  goods.  ijj8£ng.  Gazetteer  (eA.  2)  vxt.Bewdley, 
Iron  ware,  glass,  Manchester  goods,  &c.  are  put  on  board 
barges  here.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  fy  Lugger  i.  i.  10 
As  long  as  French  goods  were  to  be  had  better  for  the  same 
money.  1842  BISCHOFF  Woollen  Manuf.  II.  195, 1  mean  by 
a  domestic  manufacturer,  a  man  who  makes  his  goods  in  his 
own  house  or  shop.  1879  Manch.  Guard.  28  Jan.,  The 
plaintiff  did  not  complain  of  the  goods  having  been  sized, 
but  of  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  sized. 
H  (U.  S.)  //.  as  sing.  Kind  of  dry  goods. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Grenadine,  a  gauzy  dress  goods. 
b.  Piece  of  goods',  humorously,  a  person.  [Cf. 
Du.  goedje,~\ 

1791  GRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1884  1 1.  228  That  agreeable  creature, 
.  .will  visit  you  soon,  with  that  dry  piece  of  goods,  his  wife. 
1776  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  145  Miss 
Fitzgerald,  his  daughter — as  droll  a  sort  of  piece  of  goods  as 
one  might  wish  to  know.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  m.  iv.  p  6 
She  had  always  two  or  three  pieces  of  damaged  goods  in 
the  house. 

C.  The  pi.  is  used  attrib.  in  many  terms  which 
refer  to  the  transmission  of  movable  property  by 
railway,  as  goods  agent,  department,  engine,  man- 
ager, shed,  station,  train,  etc. 

1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.  1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS 
Midi.  Railw.  170  The  use  of  their  London  goods  station. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  17  Jan.  5/4  A  goods  train  which  was 
backing  on  to  a  siding.  1889  G.  FINDLAY  Eng.  Railway 
13  The  executive  management  of  the  line  is  carried  on  by 
a  General  Manager,  a  Chief  Goods  Manager  [etc.].  Ibid.  15 
The  '  Goods  Agent '  is  responsible  for  the  goods  working. 
1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  153  An  ordinary  goods  waggon 
carries  eight  tons.  1897  Daily  News  22  Feb.  3/5  The  stnke 
is  wholly  confined  to  the  railway  servants  in  the  goods 
departments.  Ibid.  15  Nov.  2/5  Two  railway  servants,  .were 
killed,  one  a  goods  checker  and  the  other  a  platelayer. 

t  9.  //.  (See  quot.)   Obs. 

1743  Lond.  <y  Country  Breiv.  in.  (ed.  2)  193  That  Ale 
which  is  made  only  from  Goods  (i.  e.  after  a  first  Wort  is  run 
off  the  Malt)  must.,  be  unpleasant  and  unwholesome. 

D.  Comb. 

1.  a.  in  such  collocations  as  good-boy,  -character, 
-conduct,  -faith,  -length,  -service,  which  admit  of 
being  used  attrib. 

1823  SCOTT  Lett.  16  Jan.  in  N.  ff  Q.  gth  Ser.  (1898)  1.264/1 
Better  adapted  to  . .  soften  the  heart  of  childhood  than  the 
*good-boy  stories  which  have  been  in  late  years  composed 
for  them.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  II.  i.  32  It  was  all  as 
infallible  as  the  fates  in  the  Minerva  Press  novels  and 
the  good-boy  books.  1890  W.  G.  BARTTELOT  Life  Major 
Barttelot  vii.  145  Stanley  . .  had  . .  taken  all  the  . .  *good- 
character  men  and  left. .the  incorrigible  at  Yambuya.  1853 
STOCQUELER  Mil.  Diet.,  *  Good-conduct  pay.  1890  J.  BVKNK 
in  i<)t/t  Cent.  Nov.  836  All  good-conduct  soldiers  now  have 
eave  till  midnight  when  off  duty.  1893  M.  J.  WADE  in 
Barrows  Parl.  ftelig.  (1894)  I.  750  It  is  scandalous  to  see 
a  temporary  residence  . .  treated  with  all  judicial  dignity  as 
being  a  *  good-faith  residence  required  by  the  statute.  1891 
W.  G.  GRACE  Cricket  231, 1  played  forward  to  nearly  every 
'good-length  ball.  1876  VOYLE  Mil.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  *Good- 
service  pension. 

b.  parasynthetic,  as  good-bodied,  -bottomed, -con- 
ceited, -conditioned,  -cotistitutioned,  -faced,  -hearted 
(\bfi\\$Ggood~heartedness) ,  -limbed,  -minded,  -omened, 
-plucked,  'Sized. 

1666  PKPYS  Diary  31  May,  My  . .  sister  ;  who  is  a  pretty 
*good-bodied  woman,  and  not  over  thicke.  1816  Sporting 
Mag.  X  LV 1 1 .  296  Nelson  and  Blucher,  two  "good-bottomed 
dogs  belonging  to  Thomas  Bradshaw,  Esq.  x6iz  SHAKS. 


GOOD. 


Cyml:.  n.  iii.  18  Come  on,  tune..  First,  a  very  excellen 
•good  conceyted  thing  ;  after  a  wonderful  sweet  aire.  17" 
DE  For,  Kt«f.  Conrtih.  i.  iii.  (-840)  8c  «~  "f  •>•-  '«-'- 


:  of  the 


mucus  ""iiiisJ'WHYTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  H,irb.   160  He's  a 
good-constitutioned  beast  . .  and  never  off  his  feed. 


sound.  »good-constitutioned  beast  . .  ana  never  on  ni! 
1575  G.  HARVEV  Lettcr-bk.  (Camden)  93  At  what,  .markett 


204/1  The  unadulterated  *good-heartedness  of  its  principal 
characters.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  ill.  ii.  113  A  "good 
limb'd  fellow:  Yong,  strong,  and  of  good  friends.  «i6n 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Philaster  n.  iv,  Alas  *good  minded  Prince, 
you  know  not  these  things.  1681  DRYDEN  Sf.  J<riar 
v.  ii,  Damme,  quoth  he.  And  still  continued  Labouring  me, 
until  a  good  minded  Colonel  came  by.  1870  EMERSON  Sac.  $ 
Solit.  v.  55  Every  good-minded  reformer.  1863  I.  WILLIAMS 
Baptistery  ii.  xxxn.  (1874)  192  Like  hovering  near  of  some 
*good-omen'd  bird  Thy  soothing  voice  is  heard.  1853 
THACKERAY  Newcomes  II.  202  You  are  a  "good-plucked 
fellow  !  1837  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  1. 87  Hardly  gold  enough 
to  make  a  "good-sized  thimble.  1863  BUCKLAND  Curios. 
Nut.  Hist.  Ser.  n.  (ed.  4)  255  The  Regent's  Park  specimens 
were  not  much  larger  than  a  good-sized  sprat. 

C.  In  quasi-adverbial  combination  with  pr.  pples. 
used  adjectivally,  as  f  good-ineanitig,  -milling,  -pay- 
ing, f  -seeming,  -speeching  (nonce-wd.),  -wearing. 
Also  GOOD-LOOKING. 

In  none  of  these  instances  tegood  adverbial  in  origin  ;  in 
some  it  represents  a  predicative  complement,  in  others  the 
neut.  adj.  or  sb.  used  as  object ;  and  in  yet  other  cases  the 
combination  arises  from  phrases  in  which  good  qualifies  a 
virtual  compound  of  ppl.  adj.  and  sb. 

i68z  BUNVAN  Holy  War 286  Many  a  *good  meaning  man 
is  dead,  and  the  Diabolonians  of  late  grow  stronger  and 
stronger.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $  Mining  43  The 
ledge  is  a  very  wide  one,  all  'good-milling  ore.  1898 
Daily  Nmis  25  May  5/1  She  thought  she  was  borrowing 
So/,  to  enable  her  to  execute  a  number  of  "good-paying 
orders.  1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  fy  Tri,  Faith  (1845)  137 
There  is  a  way  "good-seeming  that  deceiveth  us ;  but  black 
death  is  the  night  lodging  of  it.  1845  CARLYLE  Cromwell 
(1871)  IV.  41  The  "good-speeching  individual.  1879  MRS. 
A.  E.  JAMES  Ind.  Househ.  Managem.  16  It  made  a  warm, 
*good-wearing  costume. 

fd.  So  rarely  with  pa.  pple.  (  =  well-),  as  good 
disposed.  06s. 

1398  R.  CHARNOCK  in  Archfr,  Contr  (Camd.  Soc.)  I.  66 
Good  disposed  catholickes. 

e.  objective  (with  good  sb.  or  qnasi-sb.),  as  gooil- 
doing\b\.  sb. ;  good-foreboding  ppl.  adj. 

1526  TINDALE  2  Thess.  ii.  17  Oure  lorde  Jesu  Christ  . . 
comforte  youre  hertes  and  stablysshe  you  in  all  sayinge  and 
*goode  doynge.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixxii.  12  No- 
thinge  maketh  men  more  lyke  untoo  God,  than  gooddping. 
1883  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Nov.  4/2  The  tone  of  public  opinion 
will  be  more  healthy  when  the  town  council  engages  in 
goo_d-doing  than  when  good-doing  is  the  monopoly  of 
individuals  or  of  societies.  1874  PUSEY  Lent.  Serni.  14 
A  happy  *good-foreboding  close  of  a  common-place  life. 

2.  In  certain  obsolete  designations  of  relation- 
ship: a.  denoting  a  grand-parent  (cf.  f.bonpapa, 
bonne  mamait)  ;  see  GOOD-DAME,  GOOD-SIRE  ;  b. 
denoting  a  relation  by  marriage  (cf.  F.  beau-frire, 
belle-sceur,    beau-pire,    belle-mire) :    see    GOOD- 
FATHER,   GOOD-MOTHER,   GOOD-BHOTHER,   GOOD- 
SISTER,  GOOD-SON,  GOOD-DAUGHTER.    Still  used  by 
elderly  people  in  Suffolk  (F.  Hall). 

3.  Special  comb. :   •)•  good-deed  adv.,   in  very 
deed ;    good-enough   a.,   that   has    a    specified 
quality  in  a  sufficient  amount  or  degree;   good- 
face,  one  that  carries  a  fair  or  smooth  face ;  good- 
for-little  a.,  that  is  of  little  use,  insignificant ; 
good-for-something,  one  who  is  of  some  use  ;  cf. 
GOOD-FOR-NOTHING;  good-woolled  a.,  (of  a  sheep) 
having  a  good  fleece  ;  (of  persons)  having  plenty  of 
dash  and  pluck  (dial,  or  slang). 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.T.  i.  ii.  4aYet  ("good-deed) Leontes,  I  lone 
thee  [etc.].  iSKCentury  Mag.  Jan.  450/1  The  hunter  [was] 
. .  a  "good-enough  shot.  1591  Trottb.  Raigne  K.  John  (1611) 
50  Gray-gown'd  "good  face,  coniure  ye,  Nere  trust  me  for 
a  groat,  If  [etc.].  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1768)  IV.  276 
The  trisyllables,  and  the  ramblers  of  syllables  more  than 
three,  are  but  the  "good  for  little  magnates.  1896  Academy 
18  July  47/2  Jim  Conrad  . .  is  but  an  idle  and  good-for-little 
hero  after  all,  1884  H.  SPENCER  in  Contemf.  Rev.  Apr.  461 
Good-for-nothings  who  in  some  way  or  other  live  on  the 
*good-for-somethings.  1847-89  HALUWELL  s.  v.,  A  "good- 
woolled  one,  i.e.,  a  capital  good  fellow.  Line.  1869  E. 
FARMER  Scrap  Bk.  (ed.  6)  28  Around  us  are  living  '  good 
woolled  uns '  [s<r.  farmers]  by  droves.  1877  N.  W.  Line. 
Gloss.,  Good-woolled.  (i)  Said  of  Sheep  with  good  fleeces. 
(2)  Plucky,  with  a  good  will.  'He's  a  eood-wool'd  un ; 
one  o  that  sort  as  nivver  knaws  when  he's  bet*. 

tGood,z>.  06s.  Forms:  I  g6dian,  2-3goden, 
6  Sc.  gude,  8  Se.  guid,  5-9  good.  [f.  the  adj. ;  cf. 
MDu.  goeden,  MHG.  giiten] 

1.  iittr.  To  become  better,  improve ;  to  get  better. 
1. 1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  80  Donne  godiatS  t>aera  lendena  sar. 

a  "54  O.  E.  Ckron.  an.  959  On  his  dagum  hit  godode 
Jeorne,  &  God  him  geuoe  paet  he  wunode  on  sibbe.  c  1200 
ORMIN  6014  God  mann  . .  godebb  a}}.  Ibid.  10866. 

2.  trans.  To  enrich,  endow  (a  monastery,  church, 
etc.).     (Only  in  OE.) 

1052  Charter  of  Bp,  Wulfwig  in  Kemble  Cod.  Difl.  IV. 
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290  Bxt  his  mostrm  3a;t  mynster  godian.  «  1154  O.  E. 
Chron.  an.  963  Da  bohte  se  abbot  Aldulf  landes  feola..iS: 
godede  J>a  ban  mynstre  swiSe  mid  ealle.  Ibid.  an.  1137. 

3.  To  make  good,  to  improve;  chiefly  r^f.   Also, 
to  give  a  good  appearance  to  (a  case). 

c  izoo  ORMIN  2117  Hiss  halijdom  Wass  godedd  himm  £ 
ekedd.  Ibid.  11832  Uss  birrb  sone  |>ess  te  belt  &  less  te 
mare  uss  godenn.  «IMS  Ancr.  R.  428  Je  muwen  muchel 
buruh  ham  beon  i-goded,  and  i-wursed  on  ooer  halue. 
1367  TURBERV.  Efit.  etc.  49  b,  Whose  filed  tongue  with 
sugred  talke  would  good  a  simple  case.  1636  HKNSHAW 
Horx  Sncc.  I.  Ep.  Ded.  2  The  end  of  divine  reading  is  to 
good  our  knowledge. 

b.  To  make  (land)  good  by  manuring  it.    Also 
absol.    Chiefly  Sc. 

1549  D.  MONROE  W.  Isles  Scotl.  (1774)  46  After  that  he 
guidds  it  weill  with  sea  ware.  1598  A.  NAPIER  WHt\  The 
new  order  of  gooding  and  manuring  of  all  sorts  of  field  land 
with  common  salts.  1628  Bp.  HALL  Fast  Serm.  29  God 
hath  taken  it  from  the  barren  Downes  and  gooded  it.  163* 
HENSHAW  Horx  SMC.  i.  236  Where  He  hath  dunged  and 
gooded,  to  expect  a  crop  is  but  reasonable.  18..  BAFRY 
Orkney  (MS.)  447  (Jam.)  They  good  their  land  with  sea 
ware. 

4.  Todogood  to,  to  benefit(a  person).  AlsooAfo/. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  386  Ase.  -mon  o3er  wummon  }>at  je  beoS 

of  igoded.  c  1450  Wisdom  Solomon  in  Ratis  Raving  15  To 
wykyt  man  he  gevis  grete  pane  .  .  &  na  hap  to  good  hyme 
with  his  gwde  that  he  has.  1563  MAN  Mtiscttlus'  L'ommonpl. 
52  God  is  readier  to  loue  than  to  hate..  and  to  good  than  to 
avenge.  i6ao  SHELTON  Quix.  n.  126  The  servant  sleepes 
and  the  Master  wakes,  thinking  how  he  may  maintaine, 
good  him,  and  doe  him  kindnesses. 

Good  breeding.  Often  hyphened.  [See  BREED- 
ING vbl.  sb.  3,  4.]  A  polite  education  ;  courteous 
bearing  or  correct  manners  resulting  from  such  an 
education. 

1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Kefl.  iv.  xx.  (1848)  287  Young  Ladies, 
whose  Parents  .  .  condemn'd  that  which  at  the  Court  was 
wont  to  be  called  good  Breeding  [etc.].  1698  FRYER  Ace. 
E.  India  %  P.  93  It  being  accounted  among  them  no  good 
breeding  to  let  their  Legs  or  Feet  be  seen  whilst  sitting. 
1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  HQP2  An  unconstrained  Carriage, 
and  a  certain  Openness  of  Behaviour,  are  the  Height  of 
Good-breeding.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  I.  72 
(In  Street)  Had  I  serv'd  seven  years  apprenticeship  to 
good-breeding,  I  could  not  have  done  as  much.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  1.  397  Her  authority  was  supreme 
in  all  matters  of  good  breeding,  from  a  duel  to  a  minuet. 
1863  M.  L.  WHATELY  Ragged  Life  Egypt  xx.  204  Eastern 
good-breeding  always  prevented  any  surprise  from  being 
shown  at  what  they  did  not  expect. 

Good-brother.  Sc.  [See  GOOD  D.  2  b.]  A 
brother-in-law. 


MELVIL  Mem.  (1735)  7  The  King  of  England  his  G 
j    brother.    121670  SPALDINC  Troub.  Cfias.  I  (1829)  n  The 
'    marquis  made  him  cold  welcome  for  his  good-brother  the 
laird  of  Frendraught's  cause.     1715  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk 
on  Gr.  H.  119  He  was  her  ain  guid-brither. 

Good-bye  (gwdbai-).  Forms  :  6  god  be  wy 
you,  god  b'uy,  god  boye  (yee,  6-7  god  buy', 
buy,  godbwye,  god  bu'y(e,  7  god  b'(o)y  you, 
god  buy  (or  buy")  you  (or  ye),  -buoy(e,  -b'wy, 
•b'w'y(e,  -b'w",  -b'y(e,  good-buy,  -b'wy,  8 
good  b'w'ye,  -b'w'y",  bwi't'ye,  8-  goodby  c. 
[A  contraction  of  the  phrase  God  bt  with  you  (or 
ye)  ;  see  GOD  sb.  8.  The  substitution  of  good-  for  God 
may  have  been  due  to  association  with  such  formulas 
of  leave-taking  as  good  day,  good  night,  etc. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  phrase  may  have  originated 
in  God  buy  you  —  '  God  redeem  you  ',  and  that  association 
with  God  be  with  you  is  of  later  date.  This  is  not  supported 
by  the  earliest  forms,  which  as  a  rule  show  that  the  expres- 
sion was  known  to  be  a  clipped  one.] 

1.  As  an  exclamation  :  A  form  of  address  at  part- 
ing ;  farewell.     Also  in  to  bid,  say  good  bye  (/o). 

1573-80  [see  2].  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  HI.  i.  151,  I  thanke 
your  worship,  God  be  wy  you.  1591  —  j  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii. 
I  73  God  b'uy  my  Lord.  1600  HEYWOOD  2  Ediv.  IV,  Wks. 
(1874)  I.  141  Gallants,  God  buoye  all.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham. 
H.  ii.  575,  I  so,  God  buy'  ye  [1604  Q°.  2  God  buy  to  you]. 
1607  MIDDLETON  &  DFKKER  Roaring  Girl~D  j  b,  Farewell. 
God  b'y  you  Mistresse  Gallipot,  a  1651  BROME  City  Wit 
i.  ii.  Wks.  1873  I.  289  Heartily  Godbuy,  good  Mr.  Crasy. 
a  1659  CLEVELAND  Loud.  Lady  54  But  mum  for  that,  his 
strength  will  scarce  supply  His  Back  to  the  Batcona,  so 
God  b'  wy.  [1668  PEPYS  Diary  6  Aug.,  To  Mr.  Wren,  to 
bid  him  '  God  be  with  you  !']  1694  Ace.  Scv.  Late  Voy.  n. 
152  He  flings  up  his  tail  .  .  and  so  bids  us  good-b'wy.  1707 
E.  WARD  Hud.  Rediv.  II.  n.  6  So  to  a  Feast  should  I  invite 
ye  You'd  stuff  your  Guts,  and  cry,  Good  bwi't'ye.  1719 
D'URFEY  Pills  III.  135  Good  B'  w'  'y  !  with  all  my  Heart. 
1811  W.  R.  SPENCER  Poems  141  When  How-d'y-do  has  failed 
to  move,  Good-bye  reveals  the  passion  !  1818  BYRON  Juan 
i.  ccxxi,  And  so  your  humble  servant,  and  good-b'ye  !  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xviii.  122  We  then  bade  Ulrich  good-bye, 
and  went  forward.  1874  F.  C.  BURNAND  My  time  x.  87 
Then  he  said  good-bye  to  me  .  .  and  so  left  me. 
b.  abbreviated  ;  cf.  BYE-BYE. 

a  1643  w-  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  iv.  v,  B'w'y'  Brother. 
—  Siege  ii.  iv,  B'wV  Lady  of  the  Fan.  1687  CONGREVE 
Old  Bach.  v.  viii,  B'w'y  George  1  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod. 
Rand,  iii,  B'  wye,  old  gentleman,  you  're  bound  for  the  other 
world.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  461  Taking  an 
amorous  leave  with  '  By'e,  sweet  Socrates  ',  and  '  By'e,  little 
Searchy'. 

2.  sb.  A  saying  '  good-bye  '  ;  a  parting  greeting. 
'573-80  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  90  To  requite 

your  gallonde  of  godbwyes,  I  regive  you  a  pottle  of  how- 
dyes.    1634  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Gt.  Eater  Kent  16  His 


GOOD-DOER. 

courte.sie  is  manifest ;  for  he  had  rather  haue  one  farewell 
then  20  Godbwyes.  1853  '  C.  BF.DE  '  I'crdant Green  iii. (ed. 
4)  19  The  good-byes  and  write-oftens  that  usually  accompany 
a  departure.  1879  EDNA  LVALL  IV on  by  Waiting  xxiv,  He 
hurried  through  his  good-byes  in  the  drawing-room. 

attrib.  1854  H.  TAYLOR  Lands  of  Saracen  xxii.  288  The 
old  Turcoman  . .  made  a  sullen  good-by  salutation,  and  left 
us.  1870  T.  W.  HIGCINSON  Army  Life  193  Her  father 
would  seize  Annie  for  a  good-bye  kiss. 

Hence  Qoodbyer,  one  who  says  'good-bye*; 
Goodbying  vhl.  sh,,  saying  ( good-bye'. 

1811  W.  R.  SPENCER  Poems  143  Since  time,  there's  no 
denying,  One  half  in  How-d'y-doing  goes,  And  t'other  in 
Good-byeingl  1839  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  165 
Halted  with  bills,  packing,  and  -'good-bye-ers'  till  twelve 
at  night.  1898  T.  HARDY  Wessex  i'oents  92  Twas  time  to 
be  Good-bying  Since  the  assembly-hour  was  nighing. 

t  Good-dame.  Sc.  and  north.  Obst  [See 
GOOD  D.  2  a.]  A  grandmother. 

c  14*5  WYNTOWN  Cron.  in.  iii.  167  Hyr  gudame  lufyde 
Eneas  ;  Off  ArTryk  hal«  scho  Lady  was.  1483  Caih.  Angl, 
167/0  A.  Gudame  (A.  Gude  Dame),  atria.  1508  DUNBAK 
Poems  v.  i  My  Gudame  wes  a  gay  wif,  bot  scho  wes  rycht 
gend.  a  1575  Diurn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  344  Our 
souerane  lordis  gudame  of  good  memorie.  1609  SKENE  R<\^. 
Maj',,  Slat.  Robt.  /,  24  The  complener  sail  haue  the  briefe 
of  recognition  be  reason  of  the  death  of  his  gudschir,  and 
gudame,  as  of  his  father,  or  his  mother. 

Good-daughter.  Sc.  and  north.  [See  GOOD 
D.  2  b.]  A  daughter-in-law. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sK net's  11.  xii.  48,  I,  the  nece  of  mychty 
Dardanus,  And  guide  dochtir  vnto  the  blissit  Venus,  1815 
SCOTT  Antiq.  xl,  If  ye  hae  business  wP  my  glide-daughter, 
or  my  son,  they'll  l>e  in  belyve.  1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar. 
357  More  especially  if,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  she 
designed  to  visit  any  of  her  good-daughters.  1893  in 
Northumbld.  Gloss..  Good-Dffivtor,  a  daughter-in-law. 

Good  day.     [See  GOOD  a.  loc.J 

1.  A  phrase  used  as  a  salutation  at  meeting  or 
parting. 

•f1  a.  In  the  full  forms  Have  good  day,  God  (give} 
you  good  day.  Ol>$. 

c  1205  LAY.  12529  Habbec*  alle  godne  da?ie.  a  1300  A". 
Horn  753  Rymennild,  have  wel  godne  day.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  Waee  (Rolls)  5259  Y  parte  fro  >e,  &  haue 
god  day.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troy  Ins  v.  1074  5it  preye  I  god 

Eeve  3011  god  day.    a  1400  Isumbras  727  Lady,  hafe  now 
daye.      1441  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)   II.  207   Farewelle, 
don,  and  have  good  day.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  /E  sop 
v.  v,  My  godsep  god  geue  you  good  daye.     1535  LYNDESAY 
Satyre  4319  Gif  ;e  be  King,  God  sow  gude  day.     1814 
SCOTT  La.  of  Isles  in.  xx,  Thanks  for  your  proffer— have 
good -day. 

b.  ellipt.  in  the  accusative. 

(So  F.  bonjovr,  G.  guten  tag,  and  equivalent  phrases  in  all 
the  Teut.  and  Rom.  Lings.  Thephr.  is  less  common  in  Eng. 
than  in  Fr.  or  Ger..  *  good  morning  ',  etc.  being  more  usual.) 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xii.  128  A  good  day,  thou,  and  thou. 
1798  JANE  AUSTEN  N  art  hang.  Abb.  xv.  And  to  marry  for 
money,  I  think  the  wickedest  thing  in  existence.  Good  day. 

2.  The  salutation  expressed  by  this  phrase ;  chiefly 
in  phrases  to  bid,  give  (a  person)  good  day. 

c  1*50  Gen.  <y  Ex.  1430  Eliezer  . .  hauelS  hem  boden  godun 
dai.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8068  He  ferd  on-wai,  And  gaf  pam  godd 
and  als  god  dai.  13 . .  Caw.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  *68  Gawan  . .  gef  hem 
alle  goud  day.  1430-40  LVDG.  Bochas  in.L  (1554)69  a,  She 
rose  her  vp  . .  Without  good  day  !  or  salutation,  c  1450 
Guy  Warm.  (C.)  1271  The  ermyte  he  yaue  gode  day,  And 
to  Pole  he  toke  the  way.  1579  [see  BID  v.  9].  1617 
DRAYTON  Moon-calf  1388  The  dawne  . .  at  the  windowe 
biddeth  them  goodday.  1797  MBS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  \. 
(1826)  5  The  old  lady  again  bade  him  good-day.  1885  Miss 
BRADDON  \\~yllard? s  Weird  I.  v.  134  They  gave  him  good- 
day  if  they  met  him  in  the  street. 

t  Good-deed.  Obs.    [OE.^A^(f./^fGooD 

+  dstd  DEED)  ;  cf.  MDu.  goetdaet,  MHG.  guottat] 

1.  A  good  action;  the  act  of  doing  good. 

(For  examples  of  good  deed  as  two  words,  see  GOOD  A.  5  b.) 
a  looo  CYNEWULF  Crist  (Gollancz)  1286  pact  hy  on  pa  clxnan 
seo8  Hu  hi  fore  god-daedum  glade  blissiaS.  ^1175  Lamb. 
Horn,  9  A  hu  scolde  oSermonnes  goddede  comen  him  to  gode. 
a  1*40  Ureison  in  Cott.  Horn.  187  A  swete  ihesu  ..  hwine 
cusse  ich  \>c  sweteliche  ine  gaste  wi3  swote  munegunge  of 
bine  god-deden.  aij&Life  Jesus  (ed.  Horstmann)  201  Ore 
louerd  Joueth  bet  a  sunfuf  man  for  ^inchinde  is  misdedes, 
|>ane  a  man  of  lesse  sunne  bat  5elpez  of  his  guod  hedes 
[?  read  guoddedes], 

2.  A  deed  of  kindness ;  a  benefit,  favour. 
ciooaAgs.  Ps.  (Th.t  lxxvii[i].  13  Ealra  god-daeda  hi  for- 

jiten  hxfdon.  cizog  LAY.  21072  Nu  he  me  3ilt  mede :  for 
mire  god  dede.  c  1230  Halt  Meid.  19  To  ponki  godd  of  his 
grace  &  of  his  goddede.  c  lays  Sinners  Beware  291  in 
O.  £.  Misc.  81  pe  gode  seyb  benne,  Louerd,  hwer  and 
hwenne  Dude  we  be  goddede. 

Good-den :  see  GOOD-EVEN. 
Goo:d-do*er.    [f.  GOOD  sb.  +  DOER.] 

1.  One  who  does  good ;    a  benefactor.      (Now 
commonly  a  doer  of  good ^) 

1340  Ayenb.  135  pe  poure  man  . .  yelt  bonkes  mid  herte  to 
his  guod  doere.  14x6  AUDELAY  Points  17  And  pray  fore 
here  gooddeers  as  bred  i-blest  And  depert  here  almys  lest 
hit  be  lest.  1478  Will  of  Sir  R.  Vertuy  in  Verncy  Papers 
(1853)  27  To  pray  for  my  soule  and  the  soules  ..  of  all  my 
goode-doers.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Catn'sius'  Catech.  18,  I  come 
to  the  . .  to  beseike  the  to  receaue  in  thy  protection  al  my 
gud  doars.  1887  J.  HUTCHISON  Led.  Pkilipp.  xxiv.  269  It  is 
a  proper  thing  to  remind  good-doers  of  their  good  deeds. 

2.  dial.  An  animal  or  plant  which  thrives  well. 
1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Good  doer,  an  animal  that  keeps 

in  healthy  and  thriving  condition.  1882  Garden  26  Aug. 
184/2  This  new  plant . .  is  what  is  called  a  '  good  doer '. 

Gooderoon,  obs.  form  of  GADBOON. 

1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3282/4  Lost  . .  a  Gooderoon  Candle- 
stick, weighing  about  8  Ounces. 


GOODESSE 

t  GoO'desse.  Obs.  rare.  [Alteration  of  goods, 
as  if  f.  GOOD  a.  +  -E.S.S  -.]  = goods  (see  GOOD  C.  7  a\ 

1523  LD.  BERNEKS/>v/«r.  I.ccxxiv.  120  b.  They  caryed  away 
no  goodesse.  //W.  ccc.vxxiii.  21  j  I),  Their  lyucs  and  goodesse 
sailed.  [Cf.  I.  ccxxiv.  120  Their  lyues  and  goodes.l 

Good  even.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  5  gud 
devon,  6  god  deven,  god  den,  6-7,  9  (oVa/.) 
godden,  -deeii,  good-den,  7  gooden,  9  arc/;. 
god'en.  Also  6  in  the  phrase  (see  a)  god(g)i- 
goden,  goddiggonden,  7  goddy-godden.  [See 
GOOD  a.  10  c.]  A  form  of  salutation;  =Good 
evening  (but  used  at  any  time  after  noon  :  see 
Rom.  &  Jul.  II.  iv.  116  ff.). 

a.  In  the  phrase  God givt  you  good  even  (variously 
mutilated  :  see  above  in  the  Forms). 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  20  Tybert  saide,  The  riclie 
god_yeue  you_good  eucn  reynajt.  1338  [see  EVEN  sb.  i). 


11.  iv.  116  God  ye  gooden  faire  Gentlewoman.  1651  RAN- 
DOLPH, etc.  Hey  for  Honesty  iv.  iii,  Goddy-godden,  good 
father:  pray  which  is  the  house  where  Plutus  lives? 

b.  tllipt. 

c  1420  Sir  Amadas  (Weber)  no  '  Gud  devon,  dame ',  seyd 
he.    1575  Gamin.   Gurton  iv.  ii,  God  deuen,  my  friend 


Gooden  our  Neighbours,  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Wit.  at 
Sev.  tt'eap,  iv.  i,  Oh  good  den  to  you.  1684  Yorksh.  Dial. 
483  (E.  p.  S.  No.  76)  1st  God  Morn  or  God  Deen,  what 
sesta,  Will  ?  1820  SCOTT  A  toot  xii,  The  . .  foreboding  tone 
in  which  her  niece  had  spoken  her  good-even.  [1855  ROBIN- 
SON Whitby  Gloss.  s.v., '  i  give  you  godden  ',  good  day,  good 
luck ;  or  '  God  speed  you  '.] 

Good-father.  Sc.  [See  GOOD  D.  2  b.]  A 
father-in-law ;  also,  a  step-father. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  iv.  (1822)  347  Ti.  Quincius  . .  create 
Aulus  Posthumius,  his  gude  fader,  dictator.  1596  DAL- 
RVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  206  Sche  commandet  her 

fudfather  [L.  socemm}  ..to  obteine  the  cheif  roume  efter 
er  in  Brilannie.     1666  Dcspaaler's  Gram.  B  5  a  (Jam.) 
Socer,  filter  mariti  ticl  itxoris,  the  good  father.    <ri68o 
FATHER  HAY  Mem.  Families  (MS.)Qzm.),  The  late  Roslin, 
my  goodfather  (grandfather  to  the  present  Roslin). 

Good-fellow,  sb.    [See  FELLOW  sb.  3. 

In  mod.  use  goodfellmu  is  apprehended  as  two  words,  the 
sb.  being  interpreted  as  FELLOW  sb.  9.] 

1.  An  agreeable  or  jovial  companion  ;  esp.  a  boon 
companion,  a  convivial  person,  a  reveller.  Also  in 
phrase  to  play  the  good-fellow,  arch. 

c  1386  [see  FELLOW  sb.  3).  a  1568  ASCII  AM  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.) 
62  It  was  well  knowen,  that  Syr  Roger  had  bene  a  good 
feloe  in  his  yougth.  1589  COGAN  Haven  Health  ccxviii. 
(1636)  250  If  you.,  would  faine  know  where  the  best  ale  is 
. .  marke  where  the  greatest  noyse  is  of  good  fellowes,  as  they 
call  them.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  tr.  Justin's  Hist.  135  a,  A 
kinswoman  of  the  kings ..  being  wont  to  play  the  goodfellowe 
with  a  certaine  young  man  of  the  Greeks,  as  she  imbraced 
him.  .vtterred  the  matter  vnto  him.  a  1617  BAYNE  On  Eph. 
(1658)  125  They  are  in  company  with  Swearers,  Gamesters, 
Good-fellows.  1657  RUMSEY  Org.  Salutis  Ep.  Ded.  (1659) 
19  They  use  now  to  play  the  Good-fellows  in  this  wakeful 
and  civil  drink  [coffee],  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xiv. 
§  138  He  associated  himself  most  with  the  good-fellows,  and 
eat  in  their  company,  being  well  provided  for  the  expence. 
a  1677  BARROW  Serm.  xxx.  (1687)  I.  410  A  glutton,  and  a 
good-fellow,  a  friend  to  publicans  and  sinners.  1755  JOHNSON 
Diet.,  Wassail,  a  liquour  made  of  apples,  sugar,  and  ale, 
anciently  much  used  by  English  goodfellows.  1824  Miss 
MIT-FORD  Village  Ser.  I.  (1863)  223  She  was  hearty  and 
jovial  withal,  a  thorough  good-fellow  in  petticoats. 

Jig.  a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rent.  (1688)  318  For  sins  are 
good-fellows,  go  always  in  Droves. 

b.  Good-fellow-well-met  (cf.  FELLOW  sb.  3  c  and 
HAIL-FELLOW  A.  b).  In  quot.  attrib. 

1807  SIR  R.  WILSON  Jrnl.  7.5  May  in  Life  (1862)  II.  vii. 
218  He  moved  up  to  Lord  H.  as  if  we  were  all  members  of 
the  good-fellow-well-met '  club. 

1 2.  A  thief  or  robber.  Obs. 

1600  HEYWOOD  i  Edw.  IV  (1613)  E  4  Good  fellows  be 
thieues.  1600  HOLLAND  Liny  xxvu.  xii.  (1609)  636  Those 
good  fellowes . .  who  used  to  live  by  robbing  and  stealing. 
1608  MIDDLETON  Trick  to  Catch,  etc.  840,  Lit.  Welcome 
good  fellow.  Host.  Hee  calles  me  theefe  at  first  sight.  1633 
M ASSINGER  Guardian  v.  iv,  You  are  fitter  far  To  be  a  church^ 
man  than  to  have  command  Over  good  fellows. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1542  BECON  jVra/M  out  of  Heaven  Prol.Bvj.lt  is  accounted 
no  synne..but  rather  a  sporte,  a  good  felowlike  dalyaunce. 
1608  W.  SCLATER  Malachy  (1650)  201  Before  this  preaching 
came  up  amongst  us,  we  had  as  good  fellow-like  a  parish, 
and  as  much  good  neighbourhood  amongst  us  [etc.].  1642 
FULLER  Holy  ft  Prof .  St.  in.  v.  162  Those  natures  which, 
like  the  good-fellow  planet  Mercury,  are  most  swayed  by 
others.  ^1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Ephes.  v.  19  Drunkards  sing. . 
over  their  cups  in  their  good-fellow-meelings, 

Hence  f  Goodfellow  v.  rare- ',  trans,  to  call 
(a  person)  a  good  fellow  ;  f  Goodfellowhood  = 
GOOD-FELLOWSHIP;  Good-fellowisn  a.  [  +  -ISH], 
somewhat  resembling  a  good-fellow  ;  t  Good-fel- 
lowly  a.,  characteristic  of  a  good-fellow. 

1580  HARVEY  in  Grosart  Spenser's  Wks.  I.  438  Familiar 
and  good  fellowlye  writinge.  1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  i. 
Ixxxiv.  243  Let  me  rather  be  disliked  for  not  being  a  Beast, 
then  be  good-fellowed  with  a  hug,  for  being  one.  a  1706 
E.  BAYNARD  Health  (1740)  18  Makes  the  spirits  brisk  and 
good  ;  After  a  bad  Good-fellow- Hood  Had  left  their  springy 
parts  uncurl'd.  1880  Athenxum  14  Aug.  210/2,  I  doubt  if 
Jaques  were  ever  capable  of  developing  into  anything  so 
wholesome  and  sood-fellowish. 
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Good-fe-llowship.  [See  prec.  and  FELLOW- 
SHIP 5.]  The  spirit  or  habits  of  a  'good-fellow'; 
conviviality.  Now  also,  the  spirit  of  true  friend- 
ship or  companionship. 

4-1380  WVCLIK  Ifks.  (1880)  174  For  be!  colouren  pride  wit> 
honeste  . .  dronkenesse  bi  good  felaweschipe  [etc.J.  1463, 
1604  [see^  FELLOWSHIP  5).  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1590) 
39  b,  Actiuitie  &  good  felowship  being  nothing  in  the  pme 
it  was  then  held  in.  1612  W.  PARKES  Ciirtaine-Dr.  (1876) 
23  The  Drunkard  likewise  hath  a  Curtaine  for  his,  vgly, 
swinish,  and  beastly  sinne,  and  that  he  tearmes  good- 
fellowship.  1668-9  PEPVS  Diary  8  Mar.,  His  age  and 
good  fellowship  have  made  him  almost  fit  for  nothing.  1761 
Learned  Diss.  Dumpling  (ed.  4)  22  Why,  do  they  inveigh 
against  Dumpling-Eating,  which  is  the  Life  and  Soul  of 
Good-fellowship?  1780  F.  MARION  in  Harper's  Mag.  (1883! 
Sept.  548/1  _By  the  laws  of  good-fellowship  no  man  leaves 
this  room  till  all  the  liquor  is  drank.  1828  Miss  MITFORD 
Village  Ser.  III.  (1863)  41  A  hale,  jovial  visage,  amerryeyi-, 
a  pleasant  smile,  and  a  general  air  of  good-fellowship.  1863 
FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Raid,  in  Georgia  89  Their  usual  habits  of 
Milesian  good  fellowship. 

Goo;d-for-no:thing,  a.  and  sb.  [The  phrase 
good  for  nothing  used  attrib.  or  as  sb.,  and  conse- 
quently hyphened:  see  GOOD  a.  14.] 

A.  adj.  Of  no  service  or  use  ;  worthless. 

1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  6  Nov.,  We  reckon  him  here  a 
good-for-nothing  fellow.  1717  OLDMIXON  Clarendon  A> 
IVhitlock  v.  253  It  was  a  sort  of  a  good-for-nothing  Place, 
not  worth  Description.  1785  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  to 
P.  Pindar  Wks.  1812  I.  79  Young,  good-for-nothing  dogs. 
1818  BYRON  Juan  i.  xxv,  A  little  curly-headed,  good-for- 
nothing,  And  mischief-making  monkey.  1841  LYTTON  Nt. 
tMorn.  i.  i,  That  good-for-nothing  brother  of  yours.  1887 
MILES  Life  <$•  Labour  212  Lord  Chief-Justice  Mansfield 
whose . .  father  was  a  good-for-nothing  man  of  fashion. 

absol.  1873  H.  SPENCER  Study  Social,  xiv.  (1877)  344  Foster- 
ing the  good-for-nothing  at  the  expense  of  the  good  is  an 
extreme  cruelty. 

B.  sb.  One  who  is  good  for  nothing;  a  worthless 
person  (for  thing). 


xxix,  As  you  are  a  good-for-nothing,  it  does  not  matter  where 
you  are.  1887  A.  BIRRELL  Obiter  Dicta  Ser.  n.  183  His  brother 
. .  was  a  good-for-nothing,  with  a  dilapidated  reputation. 

Hence  Good-for-nothingness,  the  quality  or 
condition  of  being  good  for  nothing. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  55  They  have  not  kept  such 
elaborate  Records  of  their  good-for-nothingness.  1807 
SOUTHEY  in  Life  (1850)  III.  68  You  may  stay  and  be  smoke- 
dried  in  London  for  your  good-for-nothingness.  1871  Daily 
aau  14  Feb.,  The  chief  beauty  of  the  custom  should  consist 
in  its  dainty,  complimentary  good-for-nothingness:  aValen- 
tine  should  be  [etc.].  1896  Allbult's  Syst.  Med,  I.  690  The 
dyspepsia,  the  neuralgia,  the  general '  good-for-nothingness  ' 
which  are  expressive  of  the  severity  of  the  illness  the 
patient  has  passed  through. 

GoO'd-for-nott:gllt,  a.  and  sb.  [The  phrase 
good  for  nought  used  attrib.  or  as  si.]  -  GOOD-FOK- 
NOTHINO  a.  and  si. 

1804  EUGENIA  DE  ACTON  A  Tale  without  a  Title  I.  265 
An  ungrateful  good-for-naught !  to  serve  your  Honour  after 
this  fashion.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  159  A  good-for- 
nought  booby,  he  nettled  me  sore.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii 
iv.  n,  My  master,  Diomed,  is  not  one  of  those  expensive 
good-for-noughts.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xxxiv,  I'm  a 
harum-scarum  sort  of  a  goo«yor-nought. 

Good  Friday.  [See  GOOD  a.  8  c.]  The  Friday 
before  Easter-day,  observed  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Christ. 

c  1190  .£.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  403/27  A-morewe,  ase  on  be  guode 
friday:  ase  he  deide  on  be  rode,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288+81 
Vse  we  ay  after  heghe  ful  of  be  moyne  to  take  be  next  friday, 
And  bat  hald  we  our  gode  friday.  £1400  [see  FRIDAY  i], 
c  1450  Mirour Saluacion  2931  Thus  myght  doelfulle  marye 
say  on  the  gude  fridaye.  1533  [see  FRIDAY  i].  1579  SPENSER 
Sheph.  Cal.  Feb.  30  So  semest  thou  like  good  fryday  to 
frowne.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  v.  vii,  Chear  up,  my  soul. . 
and  bear  One  bad  good-friday,  full  mouth'd  easter's  near. 
1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  18  Apr.  an.  1783,  On  April  18,  (being 
Good-Friday)  I  found  him.. drinking  tea  without  milk,  and 
eating  a  cross-bun  to  prevent  faintness.  1868  [see  FRIDAY  i). 

attrib.  1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housew.  n.  vii.  (1649)  242 
Of  these  Greets  are  made  the  good  Friday  pudding.  1753 
Trial  W,  Smith  in  J.  Blackburne  Reg.  Ingleby  (1889)  p. 
xxviii,  Mixing  Arsenick  in  a  Good-Friday  Cake. 

t  Goo'dfol,  a.  Obs.  In  3  godful.  [f.  GooDsb.  + 
-FDL.]  Goodly.  Hence  fGoo-dfulnead  [  +  -HEAD], 
goodness ;  f  Goo-dfuUy  adv.,  joyfully ;  kindly. 

c  1205  LAY.  17038  Bi  us  be  gon  graeten,  J?at  is  a  god-ful 
king,  Aurilian  ihaten.  Ibid.  19710  While  heo  weoren  a 
bissere  worlde-richen  god-fulle  beines,  mid  goden  afeolled. 
CI25O  Gen,  ff  Ex,  56  Dhre  persones  and  on  reed,  On  mi;t 
and  on  godfulhed.  c  1275  in  O.  E.  Misc.  90  pe  martyrs  he 
vnderstonde,  Godfullyche,  in  heore  honde. 

Qoodg,  obs.  form  of  GOUGE  sb.l 

Goodhap  (gu-d  i  hasp),  arch.  [See  GOOD  a.  and 
Htrsb.  i;  =  good  hap  as  two  words.]  Good  fortune. 

'557  N.  T.  (Geneva)  The  Epistle,  By  him  . .  sadnes  [is] 
made  glad,  mishap  goodhap.  1575  G.  HARVEY  Common-pi. 
Bk.  (1884)  148,  I  did  think  it  mie  great  goodhap  that  [etc.]. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turkes  1033  Except  such  as  by  their 
goodhap  recovered  the  new  towne.  1870  W.  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  75  What  goodhap  or  increase  From 
that  ill  night  shall  ever  come?  Ibid.  II.  HI.  488. 

t  GoO'dhead.  Obs.  Forms  :  3-5  godhede, 
(3  godede\  4  guod(e)hed(d)e.  [f.  GOOD  a.  + 
-HEAD.]  =  GOODNESS. 

a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  582  Thu  havest  i-mist  al  of  fairhede, 
An  lutel  is  al  thi  godede.  c  1275  LAY.  21072  Non  he  me  }elt 
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mede  for  mine  god  hede  [r  1205  god  dede).  c  1330  Amis  K, 
A  mil.  2493  For  ther  trewih  and  here  guodehcde  1'he  blys>c 
of  heuen  the!  had  to  mede.  1390  GOWKR  Conf.  II.  133  So 
as  he  might  of  hi*  godhede.  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  1682  Brynge 
me  to  thy  bygly  lilys,  For  thy  grete  godhede. 

Good  Henry.  Also  good  King  Henry 
(Harry).  [Equivalent  to  G.  der  gate  Heinrich, 
F.  bon-Henri  (1545  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  med.  or  mod. 
L.  Bonus  Henricus. 

Cf.  further  the  popular  German  names  of  various  plants  : 
dcr  base  Heinrich  ( = '  bad  Henry ') ;  dcr  stake  H.  ( '  proud 
H.') ;  der  grosse  II.  ('  great  H.')  j  der  ivilde  H.  ('  wild  H.'). 
The  allusion  is  unexplained,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
Eng.  and  Fr.  forms  are  translated  from  the  Ger.] 
The  plant  Mercury  Goosefoot  (C 'lienopodium 
Bonus  Henricus},  sometimes  used  as  a  pot-herb. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  v.  xi.  561  This  herbe  is  called.. in 
English,  Good  Henry,  and  Algood.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal 
n.  xlviii.  (1633)  329  In  Cambridgeshire  it  is  callen  Good 
King  Harry.  1861  Miss  PRATT  f'/tnuer.  PI.  IV.  276  Mercury 
Goosefoot,  or  Good  King  Henry.  1894  Times  3  Sept.  ioA 
The  old-fashioned  pot-herb,  Good  King  Henry. 

Good  humour.  The  condition  of  being  in  a 
cheerful  and  amiable  mood  ;  also,  the  disposition 
or  habit  of  amiable  cheerfulness. 

1616  in  Crt.  %  Times  Jos.  1  (1848)  I.  429, 1  found  him  in 
so  good  humour  and  so  well  disposed  that  [etc.].  1676  [see 
HUMOUR  si.  5].  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.,  Enthiisiastn  (1737) 
I.  33  We  must  not  only  be  in  ordinary  good  Humour,  but  in 
the  best  of  Humours.  1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to 
C'tess  Mar  10  Mar.,  Her  good  humour  made  her  willing  to 
divert  me.  1780  J.  HARRIS  Philol.  SimiMu'Wia.  (1841) 
538  As  man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal,  good  humour 
seems  an  ingredient  highly  necessary  to  his  character. 
1834  W.  Ind.  Sketch  Bk.  II.  141  At  the  president's  we  found 
every  thing  to  put  one  in  good  humour.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  531  Even  the  stern  and  pensive  William 
relaxed  into  good  humour  when  his  brilliant  guest  appeared. 
Good-hnmonred,  a.  (The  stress  is  variable.) 
[f.  prec.  +  -ED  2.]  a.  Of  persons :  Possessed  of  or 
characterized  by  good-humour;  having  a  cheerful, 
amiable,  and  unruffled  disposition,  b.  Of  a  look 
or  utterance :  Indicative  of  good  humour. 

1662  PEPYS  Diary  15  June,  Nan  Pepys's  2nd  husband., 
is  a  very  good-humoured  man,  an  old  cavalier.  1712  STEELE 
Spcct.  No.  474  F  6  The  justness  of  which  we  would  contro- 
vert with  good-humoured  warmth.  1771  Jitnius  Lett.  Hi. 
266  Nature  intended  him  only  for  a  good-humoured  fool. 
1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  145  He  was  permitted, 
with . .  a  good-humoured  laugh,  to  pass  on.  1867  TROLLOPE 
Chron.  Barset  II.  xiv.  8  They  all  pronounced  her  ..  to  be 
very  good-humoured. 

Comb.    1843  MARRYAT  M.  Violet  xxxvii,  The  slaves  so 
good-humoured-looking,   so  clean.       1864  MOTLEY  Corr. 
23  Aug.  II.  173  The  King  of  Prussia,  .a  tall,  sturdy,  good- 
humoured-faced  elderly  man. 
Hence  Goodhu  mouredly  adv. 
1786  MRS.  PIOZZI  A  need,  of  Johnson  205  The  truth  is. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  often  good-humouredly  willing  to  join  in 
childish  amusements.    aiSoi  WAKEFIELDJW.PW/.  (1804)  I.  29 
To  this  Johnson,  good-humouredly  and  sarcastically,  replied, 
'  That  [etc.] '.    1883  GILMOUR  Mongols  xxxi.  363  The  Peking 
carters,  .good-humouredly  revile  them. 
Qoodiness :  see  under  GOODY  a. 
Gooding  (gu-din),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  Goon  v.  (but  in 
sense  2  app.  f.  GOOD  sb.}  +  -INQ  1.] 
1 1.  The  action  of  doing  good  to,  or  of  improving. 
1567  TURBERV.  Ovid's  Ep.  137  b,  Least  I  be  thought  for 
gooding  of  my  cause  False  matter  to  alledge. 

b.  The  action  of  manuring  (land) ;  concr.  manure. 
(Cf.  GOOD  v.  4.) 

1602  Extracts  Aberd.  Keg.  (1848)  II.  227  Sic  persones 
within  the  burgh,  as  sellis  fulzie  or  guding  to  extranearis, 
for  guiding  and  manuring  of  thair  landis.  1701  J.  BRAND 
Dcscr.  Orkney,  etc.  (1703)  19  The  skirts  of  the  Isles  ..  do 
more  abound  with  Corns,  then  Places  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  Sea,  where  they  have  not  such  gooding  at  hand. 
1834  Brit.  Husb.  I.  414  That  he  may  thus  preserve  the 
seep  or  gooding,  of  his  stable-manure. 

2.  The  practice  of  begging;  now  dial,  the  cnstom 
of  collecting  alms  on  St.  Thomas's  day  (see  quot. 
1818,  hence  locally  called  Gooding  Day).  Also, 
to  go  (f  send)  a-gooding. 

1560  in  Stew's  S«rr.  (ed.  Strype  1754)  II.  VI.  iv.  638/1 
That  old  Women.. that  might  work,  and  went  a  Gooding 
should  be  Hatchilers  of  the  Flax.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Iniprov. 
Impr.  (16^3)  93  Some  cniell  Lord  . .  could  . .  dispeople  a 
whole  parish,  and  send  many  soules  a  gooding.  1818  TODD 
s.v.,  To  go  a  gooding.  is  a  custom  observed  in  several  parts 
of  England  on  St.  Thomas's  day  by  women  only,  who  ask 
alms,  and  in  return  for  them  wish  all  that  is  good  . .  to  their 
benefactors  [etc.].  1851  S.  JupD  Margaret  x.  (1871*  50 
Thanks-giving  day . .  has  no  gooding,  candles,  clog,  carol,  box, 
or  hobby-horse.  1886  in  6*.  // ".  Line.  Gloss.  1889  in  HURST 
Horsham  Gloss. 

Goodish  (gn'dij),  a,  [f.  GOOD  a.  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  good :  a.  with  respect  to  quality. 

1756  MRS.  DELANV  Let.  in  Life  ff  Corr.  451  She  seems 
a  goodish  sort  of  woman,  rather  vulgar  however.  1833  M. 
SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xix.  (1859)  530  They  dashed  past  us  on 
goodish  nags.  1880  MRS.  WALFORD  Troublesome  Dan.  III. 
xxxii.  160  Carnochan,  they  tell  me,  is  a  goodish  estate. 
b.  with  respect  to  quantity,  extent,  etc. 

1839  C.  CLARK  J.  Noakes  f,  Mary  Styles  63  (E.  D.  S. 
No.  76)  From  the  Heath,  He  lived  a  goodish  way.  1865 
DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  n.  xii,  Ay,  a  goodish  bit  ago.  1879  F.  W. 
ROBINSON  Coward  Consc.  n.  xx,  We  are  compelled  to  ask  a 
goodish  many  questions.  1894  MRS.  H.  WARD  Marcella  I. 
265,  I  have  lent  them  a  goodish  sum  of  money. 

C.  Comb. 

1856  WIIYTE  MKI.VILLK  Kate  Cm.  *,  A  goodish-looking 
man  whose  rame  I  never  made  out. 
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Hence  Goo-dishness,  the  qiwl  ity  of  being  goodish . 

1891  S    J.  DUNCAN  Amer.  Girl  Land.  131  The  deadly 
monotony  of  goodishness  and  cheapishness  ,n  everything. 

rGoo-dity.      Obs.-1     [f.  GOOD   a.  +  -in.] 


«i64i  BP  R.  MONTAGU  Acts  f,  Man.  (1642)  i.  54  Whence 
had  they  that  good  in  them. .but  from  goodditv  of™'""! 

tGoO'dlaik.  Obs.  Forms:  sgodleo.godleioth, 
Orm.  godle33c,  5  godlaik.  [a.  ON.  g66lak-r:  see 
GOOD  a.  and -LAIK.]  Goodness,  kindness. 


godlaik  in  gold,  hot  grefe  to  be  saule. 

t  Goo'dless,  a.  Obs.    [f.  GOOD  si.  +  LESS.] 
1.  Devoid  of  good ;  comfortless  ;  worthless. 
cooo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  i.  (1890)  154  P>  unjesajlpe  gear 
&  bat  godlease.     aim  Moral  Ode  344  Hi  muwen  lihthche 


n.  70  Like  a  fals  lying  goodlesse  man,  he  pretendeth  [etc.]. 

2.  Without  goods  or  property  ;  destitute. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  y.  &  tu  ..  schalt  greui  [printed  greni] 
godles  inwiS  waste  wahes.  c  1300  Prov.  Hcndmgw,  Gredy 
is  be  godles,  quob  Hendyng.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  262 
Both  reft  of  goodnesse,  and  left  goodlesse. 

t  Goo'dlihead.  Obs.    [f.  GOODLT  a.  +  -HEAD.] 

1.  Goodly  appearance  ;  comeliness,  beauty. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  1681  (1730)  pe  goodliheed  or 

beaute  which  bat  kynd  In  eny  other  lady  had  y-sette.    1423 

JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  xlix,  To  suich  delyte  It  was  to  see  hir  }outh 

In  gudelihede.     1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  907  With  mar- 

gerain  ientyll,  The  flowre  of  goodlyhede.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q. 


hidd 

and  in  goodiihe'ad,  Above  all  other  nymphs  lanthe  bears  the 
meed.  1867  MORRIS  Jason  IX.  4  O  love,  turn  round,  and  note 
the  goodlihead  My  father's  palace  shows  beneath  the  stars. 

2.  Goodly  character ;  excellence,  goodness. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  22  In  her  is  no  violence  But  goodly 
hede  and  innocence  Withouten  spot  of  any  blame,  c  1440 
Generydes  6340  In  grete  pleasure  and  in  all  goodlyhede. 
1503  HAWES  Examp.  Virt.  v.  5  Dame  prudence.  .Impos- 
syble  it  is  to  shewe  her  goodelyhed. 

3.  The  personality  of  one  who  is  goodly. 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Feb.  184  Craving  your  goodly- 
head  to  asswage  The  ranckorous  rigour  of  his  might.  1590 
—  F.  Q.  ii.  iii.  33  Mote  thy  goodlyhed  forgive  it  mee. 

t  GoO'dlike,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  GOOD  a.  + 
-LIKE.]  a.  Goodly ;  good-looking,  b.  Resem- 
bling what  is  good ;  having  the  air  of  being  good. 

1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxiii.  106  Ane  Douchter  . . 
Lusty,  gude  lyke,  to  all  men  fauourabill.  1592  WYRLEY 
Armorie,  Chandos  107  Goodlike  daies  passe  fporth  in 
pleasant  calme.  1597  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  v.  xxii,  The  onely 
fashion  in  request  Was  to  be  good,  or  good-like,  as  the  rest. 
1669  PENN  No  Cross  Wks.  1782  II.  158  A  good-like  young 
man  came  to  Christ,  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priester.  i.  (1721) 
59  [Jesse's  sons]  were  all  jolly  good-like  Men.  1741  RICHARD- 
SON Pamela  (1883)  I.  no  The  farmer,  a  goodlike  sort  of 
man.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Goodlike,  handsome. 

Good-liking.  ?  Obs.  fCf.  to  like  one  good, 
GOOD  a.  4  b.  See  also  LIKINS  vii.  sb.} 

1.  Friendly  or  kindly  feeling  towards  a  person. 
1586 T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  I.  (1389)  482  Nature.. 

hath  given  hir  great  meanes  to  win  the  good  liking  and  love 
of  hir  husband.  1641  HINDE  J.  Bruen  ii.  6  As  the  Oake  and 
the  Ivy  grow  up  together,  and  with  love  and  good  likeing 
embrace  one  another.  1727  SWIFT  To  Very  Young  Lady, 
Yours  was  a  match  of  prudence  and  common  good-liking. 
1797-1803  J.  FOSTER  in  Life  <$•  Corr.  (1846)  I.  194  Content 
himself  with  that  mere  goodliking.  1818  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE 
Journey  II.  620  This  foreign  interference  ..  has  not  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  good  liking  between  the  Mussul- 
mans and  the  Franks  at  Smyrna. 

2.  Approval,  good-will ;  satisfaction. 

1583  T.  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  I.  15  Most 
humblie  beseeching  your  highnesse  to  haue  good  liking  of 
this  our  bounden  dutie.  1636  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec. 
(1883)  I.  2ii  The  full  assente,  consente,  and  goodlikinge  of 
the  Aldermen.  1681  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1676/1  The  said  Com- 
missioners..Declared  their  Good-liking  and  Consent  there- 
unto. 1740  J.  CLARKE  Edtic.  Youth  (ed.  3)  207  They  are. . 
disposed  of  in  the  World,  much  more  to  their  Credit,  Ease, 
and  Good-liking.  1808  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  I.  125/1 
Curacies  are  ..  granted  ..  for  the  life  or  incumbency  or 
good-liking  of  the  rector. 

1 3.  Personal  inclination  or  fancy.   Obs.  rare. 
1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  ii.  xxxi.  (1695)  208  The  Good- 
liking  and  Will  of  him,  that  first  made  this  Combination. 

1 4.  Good  condition,  embonpoint.   Obs. 

1611  BIBLE  Job  xxxix.  4  Their  yong  ones  are  in  good  liking. 
1656  P._HEYLIN  Journeys  v.  ii.  226  This  provision  together 
with  a  liberal!  allowance  of  ease,  and  a  little  of  study  keepeth 
them  exceeding  plump  and  in  a  good  liking. 

Goodliness(gu-dlines).  [f.  GOODLY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  goodly. 

1.  Goodly  appearance,  comeliness,  beauty,  grace. 

c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  828  Of  goodelynes  he  bereth  the 
price.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  in.  iii,  For  the  very  perfect 
bryghtnes.  .1  coulde  npthyng  beholde  the  goodlines  Of  that 
palaice  where  as  Doctrine  did  wonne.  01586  SIDNEY  A  rcadia 
I-  (1633)  43  A  voyce  no  lesse  beautifull  to  his  eares,  than  her 
goodlinesse  was  full  of  harmony  to  his  eyes,  a  1677  BARROW 
Serin,  iv.  Wks.  1687  I.  49  The  goodliness  to  the  sight,  the 
pleasantness  to  the  taste,  which  is  ever  perceptible  in  those 
fruits  which  genuine  Piety  beareth.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  III.  iv.  122  Nor  was  there  such  another  in  the  land 
For  strength  or  goodliness. 
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•)•  2.  Goodness  ;  kindness.  Obs. 

!434  MISVN  Minding  Life  112  Bonitatem  $  disciplinam 
%  scicnciam  dace  me,  (rat  is  to  say  :  '  guydlynes,  disciplyn, 
and  conynge  tech  me  '.  c  1450  Mirmir  Saltiacion  307  (jod 
of  his  myght  and  his  grete  gudelynesse.  1555  W.  WATREMAN 
Fardle  Potions  II.  iv.  136  Ordres  of  discipline,  and  ciuile 
gouernaunce,  full  of  all  goodlines  and  equitie. 

3.  Excellence,  value,  rare. 

1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Homes  Abroad  yii.  106  The  bride 
was  quite  of  her  brother's  opinion  respecting  the  goodliness 
of  exchange. 

t  Goo'dlisome,  a.  Obs.  [f.  GOODLY  a.  + 
-SOME.]  =  GOODLY  a. 

f    _   ,~*    T? :_    v-:    1. 


this  goodlisome  nunnery. 

Good-looking,  a.  (Stress  variable.)  Having  a 
good  appearance  ;  esp.  with  reference  to  beauty  of 
countenance.  (Cf.  the  older  WELL-LOOKING  a.) 

1780  DAVIES  Garrick  (1781)  II.  92  Holland,  to  speak  in  a 
familiar  phrase,  was  what  we  call  a  good-looking  man.  1806 
A  HUNTER  Cttlina  52  If  well  dressed,  this  is  a  good  looking 
dish.  1847  JAMES  Convict  ii,  He  was  tall,  strong,  and  good- 
looking. 

Hence  Goodloo'kinerness. 

1819  J.  WILSON  in  Blaclnv.  Mag.  XXV.  384  Wizened  jades 
both,  without  the  most  distant  approach  to  good-lookingness. 
1891  Spectator  $  July,  Dignity  and  good-lookingness. 

Good  looks,  pi.  [Cf.  prec.;  and  see  LOOK 
sb.]  Personal  beauty,  handsomeness. 

1800  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Castle  Rackrent  154  Poor  Judy 
fell  off  greatly  in  her  good  looks  after  her  being  married 
a  year  or  two.  1871  NAPHEYS  Prev.  $  Cure  Dis.  i.  iv.  120 
Consider  health  as  well  as  good  looks.  1885  F.  ANSTEV 
Tinted  Venus  6  She  had  some  claims  to  good  looks,  in  spite 
of  a  slightly  pasty  complexion. 

t  Goodlordship.  Obs.  ran.  [f.  good  lord : 
see  GOOD  a.  2  b.]  The  position  of  'good  lord' 
or  patron  ;  patronage. 

1438-9  Let.  in  Priory  Coldingham  (Surtees)  109,  I  reco- 
maund  me  to  Jowr  gude  faderhod  &  gude  Lordship  schawit 
to  me  at  all  tymys.  1463  Paston  Lett.  No.  472.  II.  132  But  if 
ye  have  my  Lord  of  Suffolk*  godelorchyp . .  ye  kan  never  leven 
in  pese  with  owt  ye  have  his  godelordschep.  \cf.  infra.  I  am 
afferd . .  but  if  he  wyj  don  for  3ou  and  be  your  godelord. ] 

Good  luck.  Good  fortune ;  success,  t  To 
drink  a  good  luck  :  to  drink  success  to  one.  Also 
atlrib.,  as  in  good  luck  shilling,  a  shilling  given  by 
the  seller  to  ensure  good  luck  with  the  thing  sold. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  14  Tho  thought  reynart  this 
is  good  luck,  a  1520  SKELTON  El.  Rninmyng  567  Wyth 
that  she  begynnes  The  pot  to  her  plucke,  And  dranke  a 
good  lucke.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  i.  47  The  kynges 
seruauntes  are  gone  in  to  wysh  good  lucke  vnto  cure  lorde 
kynge  Dauid.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  17  Nowe 
for  good  lucke,  caste  an  olde  shoe  after  mee.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  v.  84  As  good  lucke  would  haue  it, 
comes  in  one  Mist.  Page.  1651  HOBBES  Laiiath.  i.  x.  41 
The  secret  working  of  God,  which  men  call  Good  Luck. 
1684  E.  HALLEY  Solid  Probl.  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  II.  06  'Tis 
my  good  Luck  to  hit  upon  a  certain  Geometrick  Effection 
of  the  central  Rule.  1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII. 
10  There  is  the  '  good-luck  shilling  '.  1858  R.  A.  VAUGHAN 
Ess.  $  Rev.  I.  13  The  indolent  . .  gaze  in  amazement  on 
results  which  they  attribute  to  the  good  luck  of  a  rival. 

Proverb.  1755  SMOLLETT  Qiax.  (1803)  IV.  35  A  pound  of 
good  luck  is  worth  a  ton  of  mmt. 

Goodly  (gvrdli),  a.  Forms :  (see  GOOD  and 
-LT1).  [OE.  g6dlic,  corresponding  to  OFris. 
gSdiltk,  OS.  godllk  (MDu.  goedelijc,  Du.  goeUjk\ 
OHG.  guotlih  (MHG.  guotlich,  guttlicK)] 

1.  Of  good    appearance ;    good-looking,  well- 
favoured  or  proportioned  ;  comely,  fair,  handsome. 

a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  281  Ic  hsebbe  fceweald  micel  to 
Syrwanne  godlecran  stol  hearran  on  heofne.  CIK>S  LAY. 
860  pat  folc  com  togadere  gudliche  cnihtes.  a  1300  Striz  5 
Wis  he  wes  of  lore,  And  gouthlich  under  gore,  And  clothed 
in  fair  sroud.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  11. 831  (880)  pe  good- 
lieste  mayde  Of  gret  estat  in  al  pe  toun  of  Troye.  c  1440 
Pas/on  Lett.  No.  25  I.  39  Of  colour  it  wolde  be  a  godely 
blew.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  183/2  A  goodly  yonge  man 
and  wel  lernyd.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  i.  viii,  This 
goodly  picture  was  in  altitude  Nyne  fote  and  more,  of  fayre 
marble  stone.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  BiondCs  Eromena  12 
Two  children  . .  both  so  beautiful!,  as  that  the  world  never 
produced  a  goodlier  couple,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb. 
xni.  §  69  The  Lord  Withrington  was  one  of  the  most  goodly 
Persons  of  that  Age,  being  near  the  head  higher  than  most 
tall  Men.  1809 T.  KELLY  in  R.  Palmer  Bk.  Praise  48  Where 
no  goodly  plant  is  growing,  Where  no  verdure  ever  smiled. 
1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  354  The  next  goodliest  part  of  the 
college  buildings,— the  hall. 

2.  Notable  or   considerable   in   respect  of  size, 
quantity,  or  number  (freq.  with  mixture  of  sense  i). 

<ri2os  LAY.  6159  pe  king  of  ban  londe  ..  com  to-?eines 
Gurguint :  mid  godliche  strengSe.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron. 
II.  367,  xx.  thousand  knights,  and  squiers,  which  certeinly 
were  a  goodly  company.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  II.  vii. 
(1647)  51  Surely  a  goodly  stature  is  most  majestical.  1735 
BERKELEY  Querist  §  214  Seed  equally  scattered  produceth 
a  goodly  harvest.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  vn.  xx,  To 
walk  together  to  the  kirk  With  a  goodly  company.  1870 
DICKENS  E.  Drood  ii,  One  of  the  two  men  locks  the  door 
with  a  goodly  key.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xix,  She 
glanced  up  at  a  goodly  row  of  joints  and  fowls.  1881 
BESANT  &  RICE  Cltapl.  of  Fleet  I.  149  Mrs.  Deborah  cut 
off  three  or  four  goodly  slices  of  cold  beef. 

3.  Of  good  quality,  admirable,  splendid,  excel- 
lent.    Also,  well  suited  for  some  purpose,  proper, 
convenient  (often  with  implication  of  sense  i). 


GOODLY. 

£1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  II'.  77  Prol.,  I  . .  am  ful  glad  if 
I  may  fynde  an  er  Of  ony  goodly  word  that  they  han  laft. 
r  1386  —  Nun's  /')•.  Prol.  13  Swich  thyng  is  gladsom. .  And 
of  swich  thyng  were  goodly  for  to  telle.  c  1430  Syr  Gener. 
(Roxb.)  3019  Holden  he  was  for  oon  of  the  wise,  And  of  spech 
most  goodeliest.  1483  Act  i  Rick.  Ill  c.  6.  §  3  Writs  of 
Proclamation  in  all  goodly  haste  [shall]  be  directed  to  every 
Sheriff.  1513  Act  5  Hen.  VIII  c.  4  Preamb.,  Worsteds  . . 
have  been  one  of  the  goodliest  Merchandise  and  greatest 
Commodity  of  this  Realm.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's 
Hitsb.  I.  (1586)  44  b,  The  grounde  after  his  long  rest,  will 
beare  goodly  Corne.  1641  J.  JACKSON  Tnte  Evang.  T.  III. 
2il  Many  fair  and  goodly  Proverbs,  and  Apophthegmes. 
1725  POPE  Odyss.  IX.  7  How  goodly  seems  it,  ever  to  employ 
Man's  social  days  in  union  and  in  joy!  1845-6  TRENCH 
Hnls.  Lect.  Ser.  n.  i.  153  The  goodliest  maxim  is.,  nothing, 
save  in  its  coherence  to  a  body  of  truth.  1871  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Com;.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  80  The  land  which  sent  forth 
such  goodly  stores. 

b.  frcq.  in  ironical  use. 

53  BECON  Reliqites  ofRfme(\$$  159  This  is  y°  goodly 
lye  Catholyke  doctrine  wherwith  the  vngoodly  vngodly 
ests  infecte  the  mirtdes  of  such  Christians  as  letc.]. 
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1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  Fior  207  Do  you  leane  on  the 
table  ?  Where  have  you  learned  this  goodly  fashion  ?  1604 
SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  iii.  160  Heere's  a  goodly  Watch  indeed. 
1654  JER.  TAYLOR  Real  Pres.  151  Verily  a  goodly  argument ; 
if  a  man  could  guesse  in  what  mood  and  figure  it  could 
conclude.  1680  ALLEN  Peace  >t  Unity  141  More  goodly 
and  self-conceited,  more  proud  and  imperious.  1828  SCOTT 
F.  M.  Perth  viii.  Some  complaint  . .  for  playing  at  foot-ball 
on  the  streets  of  the  burgh,  or  some  such  goodly  matter. 

f4.  Gracious,  kind,  kindly-disposed.  AlsogooJ/y 
of,  liberal  in.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.P.  B.  753pennebegodlychgodgefhym 
onsware.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  355  My  godelyche  moder, 
pat  so  faire  ha>  me  fed.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  n. 
ii.  (1495)  29  Angels  ben  goodly  and  not  tormented  by  the 
prycke  of  enuye.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  3766  Achilles  was  . . 
Godely  of  giftes,  grettist  in  expense,  c  1440  Promp.  Pan: 
201/1  Goodly,  benignits,  benevolus. 

f6.  phr.  Goodly  and  gracious  !  (see  GRACIOUS). 

1713  BENTLEY  Remarks  n.  liii.  (ed.  2)  76  Goodly  and 
gracious  !  What  an  Honour  is  this  to  Cicero's  Ashes  ?  1744 
WARBURTON  Wks.  (1811)  XI.  318  Goodly  and  gracious! 
Here  he  shews  how  capable  a  reader  he  is  of  The  Divine 
Legation. 

Hence  tQoo-dUly  <Mfo. -=  next. 

a  1500  Chaucer's  Dreme  824  More  friendly  Unto  my  lady, 
and  goodlely  He  spake,  than  any  that  was  there. 

Goodly  fgu'dli),  adv.  Forms  :  (see  GOOD  and 
-LY-).  [ME.  godliche,  corresponding  to  OHG. 
gnotltcho  (MHG.  guotltche}.] 

fl.  So  as  to  produce  a  goodly  appearance  or 
effect ;  beautifully,  elegantly,  gracefully.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  100  Tuenti  gode  scipen  he  guSliche  fulde. 
Ibid.  18858  Of  him  scullen  gleomen  godliche  singen.  c  1350 
Leg.  Koo,i  (1871)  71  Michael!  come  and  by  bam  stode,  And 
ober  angels  gudely  graid.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  578 
At  bat  corner  . .  Herde  I  aldyr  louelyest  lady  dere  . .  Synge 
so  wel  so  godly,  and  so  clere.  c  1400  Ytvaine  <$•  Gam.  832 
With  sper  and  target  gudely  grayd.  1515  Scot.  Field  333 
Thus  he  graces  him  godly  with  a  greate  meany.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ecclus.  1.  18  They  sunge  goodly  also  with  their 
voyces.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  81  It  was  goodly 
hangyd  with  clothes,  banners,  and  stremers,  and  syngers, 
and  goodly  aparelde  alle  the  way  downe  to  Ledynhalle. 

•f2.  Favourably,  graciously,  kindly ;  courteously, 
in  a  proper  or  becoming  manner.  Also,  liberally. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23092  Quen  i  was  will  and  vte  o  rest, 
Godfi  toke  yee  me  to  gest.  13. .  Gatv.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  273  pow 
wyl  grant  me  godly  be  gomen  bat  I  ask.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  B.  i.  180  But  if  }e  loven..be  poure,  Such  good  as  god 
5ow  sent  godelich  parteth.  c  1475  Rauf  Coilyar  i\%  The 
Coiljear  gudlie  in  feir  tuke  him  be  the  hand.  1523  LD. 
BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxv.  270  Ladyes,  and  demoseltes,  right 
goodly  dyde  visyte  hym.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  v.  15  Run- 
ning heralds  humble  homage  made,  Greeting  him  goodly 
with  new  victory.  1676-7  HALE  Contempl.  n.  132  How  we 
pride  our  selves  in  it  t  how  goodly  we  look  upon  our  selves  ? 

3.  In  a  goodly  or  excellent  fashion ;  excellently. 
Also  in  ironical  use.  Now  rare. 

1:1320  Cast.  Love  1396  He  is  vre  Fader  ariht,  And  so 
goodliche  vs  hab  i-diht  j>at  [etc.],  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  169 
God  graunt  hem  his  bhs  pat  godly  so  prayen  1  c  1430  Syr 
Gener.  1554  She  liked  him  so  goodelie  in  hir  thoght.  1335 
COVERDALE  Num.  xvi.  14  How  goodly  well  hast  thou 
brought  Vs  in  to  a  londe  that  [etc.].  1535  J.  MASON  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  55  Here  be  many  Cyties,  butt 
nother  great  nor  peopled,  nother  yett  goodly  buyldid.  1680 
H.  MORE  Atocal.  A  foe.  283  R.  H.  thinke  so  goodly  well  of 
his  confutation  ..  that  (etc.).  1865  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III. 
261  You  are  so  good  about  writing  that  you  deserve  to  be 
goodly  done  by.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Edtic.  II.  70/1  How 
goodly  and  cleanly  they  and  their  wives  and  children  lived. 

1 4.  Conveniently,  with  propriety.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  F  53  And  for  ther  is  gret  peril  in 
werre ;  therefore  shulde  a  man  flee  and  eschewe  warre  in 
as  muchel  as  a  man  may  goodly.  1397  Will  Thomas  Earl 
of  Kent  in  Roy.  Wills  (1780)  118  My  body  to  be  buried  as 
sone  as  hit  goodlich  may.  1422  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  49  As 
son  as  yt  may  be  don  godly  after  bat  I  name  dede.  1448 
Will  of  Hen.  VI  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  378 
The  most  substancial  and  best  abidyng  stuffe  . .  that  may 
goodly  be  had.  ci$oo  Melnsine  xxx.  218  She  prayed  hym 
to  retournne  assoone  as  he  goodly  myght.  1513  DOUGLAS 
SEneis  xni.  vii.  35  Quhen  that  he  cummyn  was  so  neir,  That 
athir  gudly  to  othir  speik  mycht. 

f5.  In  negative  clauses :  Easily,  readily.   Obs. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xi.  130  No  man  may  passe  be  that 
weye  godely,  but  in  tyme  of  Wyntir.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 
1601  Wors  tydinges  ..  I  myght  not  goodly  here.  1477 
EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  80  And  so  may  not  gpodely 
ne  wele  eny  man  directe  another,  but  if  he  dyrecte  him  self 
first.  01572  KNOX  Hist.  Re/.  Wks.  1846  I.  385  The  quhilk, 
becaus  it  is  sa  strange  as  it  is  . .  I  can  not  gudlie  beleif  it. 


GOODMAN. 

1652  UUQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  215  Denmark,  in  my 
opinion,  cannot  goodly  forget  the  magnanimous  exploits  of 
Sir  Donald  Macfcie  Lord  Re.iy. 

6.  Comb.,  &t  goodly-ordered,  •proptrtitd,-siudtX\t. 

1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara  (1719)  26  Pomgranates  and  luscious 
Dates  contended  which  first  should  salute  his  goodly-si/'d 
Grinders.  1673  DKYDEN  State  Intioc.  n.  i,  O  goodly-ordered 
work  !  O  Power  Divine,  Of  Thee  I  am,  and  what  I  am  is 
Thine.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  All  FooFs  Day,  A  pair  of  so 
goodly-propertied  and  meritoriously-equal  damsels. 

Goodman  (gu'dmden,  gudmarn).  [GooD  a.  + 
MAN  ;  cf.  MDu.  gocdman  (Du.  goe//ia>i}.] 

1 1.  =  Good  man.  Sometimes  used  as  a  vague 
title  of  dignity  or  a  respectful  form  of  address.  Obs. 

Perh.  really  two  words,  though  written  as  one. 

[cii7S  Lamb.  Horn.  151  Job  wes  anfald  rihtwis  Mon  and 
swa  godmon  ;  bet  ure  drihten  him  solf  hine  herede.]  111300 
Signs  be/.  Jtidgem.  21  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  8  Godmen  taki;, 
nou  gome  of  tokmnges  bat  commij)  bi  for.  a  1400-50  Alex- 
ander 436  And,  gudman,  [on]  be  gold  rynge,  be  thre  grauen 
thyngis,  fai  ere  bus  mekill  to  mene.  Ibid.  2407  pan  takis 
be  gudman  be  gifte,  &  gretly  bam  bankis. 
t  b.  Sc.  Applied  euphemistically  to  the  Devil. 

1779  ARNOT  Hist.  Edin.  (1788)  So  Farmers  left  a  part  of 
their  lands  perpetually  unfilled.. this  spot  was  dedicated  to 
the  Devil,  and  called  the  Goodman's  croft. 

2.  The  master  or  male  head  of  a  household  or 
other  establishment ;  t  the  host  (of  an  inn),  t  the 
keeper  (of  a  prison).  Now  only  Sc.  or  arch. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  13507  (Fairf.)  Alle  was  fed  godemen  & 
knauis.  1399  LANCL.  Rich.  Redeles  I.  66  Ther  gromes  and 
the  goodmen,  beth  all  cliche  grette.  1464  Mann,  ft  Househ. 
Exp.  (Roxb.)  247  Item,  to  the  goodman  of  Cardenallys  Hat 
for  horsemet  the  same  day  vij s.  v]d.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friai-s 
(Camden)  7  Thys  yere  thegoodman  at  the  Cooke  in  Cheppe. . 
was  morderd  in  hys  bede  by  nyght.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eiren. 
ii.  vii.iisSS)  266  In  like  sort  is  it,  if  the  goodman  of  the  house 
(perceiuing  that  theeues  are  without)  wil  open  the  doores, 
and  go  out  against  them.  1631  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I. 
72  Wherefore  doth  the  word  say,  that  our  Christ,  the  Good- 
man of  this  house,  His  dear  kirk,  hath  feet  like  fine  brass? 
1722  WOIJROW  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  II.  636  The  Goodman  (Jaylor) 
of  the  Tolbooth  came  to  him  in  his  Chamber.  1785  BURNS 
Halloween  xvii,  The  auld  guidman  raught  down  the  pock, 
An'  out  a  handfu'  gied  him.  1842  MACAULAY  Lays  Anc. 
Rome,  Horatius  Ixx,  When  the  goodman  mends  his  armour, 
And  trims  his  helmet's  plume. 


goodman. 

b.  A  householder  in  relation  to  his  wife ;  a  hus- 
band. Now  only  Sc.  or  arch. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEticis  ym.  vii.  7  To  Vulcanus,  hir  husband 
and  gudeman,  Within  his  golden  chalmer  sche  began  Thus 
for  to  speik.  1529  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  n.  Wks.  1184/2 
Shee  sayde  it  in  sport  to  make  her  good  man  laugh.  1593 

Tell-TrotKs  N.  Y.  Gift  37  Why  is  the  husband  called  his 
wives  good-manne  ?  1609  ROWLANDS  Crew  of  Kind  Gossips 
20  Little  our  goodmen  knowes  what  their  wiues  thinkes. 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxvii,  '  It's  my  gudeman,  sir',  said 
the  young  woman,  with  a  smile  of  welcome.  1856  MRS. 
BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  in.  1159  One  was  tender  for  her 
goodman.  1881  J.  GRANT  Cameraman*  I.  iii.  30  The  next 
who  was  knocked  over  was  your  good-man,  Mrs.  Garth. 

1 3.  a.  Prefixed  to  designations  of  occupation. 

I484CAXTON  Fables  of  A  If  once  iii,  Hit  befelle  somtyme 
that  a  good  man  labourer  went  fro  lyf  to  deth.  1591  GREENE 

Upst.  Courtier  D  b,  In  my  time  he  was  counted  but  good- 
man Tailor,  now  he  is  growne  since  veluet  breeches  came 
in,  to  be  called  a  marchant  or  Gentleman  Marchant  Tailor. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  13  Nay,  but  heare  you,  goodman 
deluer.  1638  FORD  Fancies  I.  i,  A  nod  From  goodman- 
usher,  or  the  formal  secretary. 

f  b.  Prefixed  to  names  of  persons  under  the  rank 
of  gentlemen,  esp.  yeomen  or  farmers  (cf.  sense  4). 
Also  in  ironical  use.  06s. 

a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Commvi.  Eng.  xxiii.  (1589)  40  These 
[Yeomen]  be  not  called  masters,  for  that  (as  I  said)  pertaineth 
to  Gentlemen  onely.  But  to  their  surnames  men  adde  Good- 
man :  as  ..goodman  White, ..goodman  Browne,  amongst 
their  neighbors,  I  meane  not  in  matters  of  importance  or 
in  lawe.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  37  Dictisima  goodman 
Dull,  dictisuna  goodman  Dull.  1618  in  Kerry  St.  Lawrence, 
Reading  (1883(87  Itm.  pd.  to  goodman  Knight  for  casting 
of  the  4  bell,  61.  ios.  c  1626  Dick  of  Devon  n.  iv.  i.  in  Bullen 
O.  PI.  II.  59  Pray  (goodman  rascal!)  how  long  have  you 
and  he  bene  Brothers  ?  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  42 
In  that  howse  lived  goodman  Akam,  to  whom  this  close 
belonged.  1692  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  Drf.  Pop.  xii,  Now 
I  come  to  you  again,  Good-man  Goosecap,  who  scribble  so 
finely.  1702  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3858/4  A  Watch  . .  was  dropt 
the  i4th  past  near  Goodman  Peacock's  Farm,  a  1732  GAY 
Poems  (1745)  I.  82  The  sun-beams  bright . .  gild  the  thatch 
of  goodman  Hodges'  barn. 

4.  A  man  of  substance,  not  of  gentle  birth ;  a 
yeoman  ;  a  Scottish  'laird'  (cf.  quot.  1657).  Obs. 
exc.  Hist,  or  poet. 

This  sense  is  evolved  from  the  use  in  3  b. 

1587  HARRISON  England  n.  v.  (1877)  I.  137  [The  yeomen] 
be  not  called  masters  and  gentlemen,  but  goodmen,  as 
goodman  Smith  [etc.].  1657  Sp.  Fife  Laird  in  J.  Wat- 
son Collect.  Poems  (1706)  i.  28  When  I  was  born  . .  There 
was  no  word  of  Laird  or  Knight :  The  greatest  Stiles  of 
Honour  then.Was  to  be  titl'd  the  Good-man.  But  changing 
Time . .puts  a  Laird  in  th'  Good-man's  place,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies  (1811)  I.  14  He  is  called  a  Good  Man  in  common 
discourse,  who  is  not  dignified  with  Gentilitie.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  496  There  went  that  morn  a  goodman 
of  the  dale  . .  His  herdsman  with  him.  1874  STUBBS  Const. 
Hist.  (1875)  I.  xi.  424  The  aldermen  and  brethren  consti- 
tuted the  guild,  and  the  reeve  and  good-men  the  magistracy 
of  the  township. 

fb.  Sc.  The  laird  or  tenant  of  a.  specified  estate 
or  farm.  Obs. 
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1592  JAS\  in  Hunter  Bigznr  f,  House  of  Fleming  11862) 
xxiv.  298  John  and  Adam  Tweedie,  Sons  to  the  Guidman  of 
Dreva.  1604  BIRREL  Diary  in  Dalyell  Fragu:.  Sc.  Hist.  n. 
(1798)  61  Robert  Weir  broken  on  ane  carl  wheel.. for  mur- 
dering the  guidman  of  Warriston.  c  1610  SIR  J.  M  BLVIL  Mem. 
(1683)  122  Alexander  Hume  of  Manderstoun,  CoUdiaknowi 
and  the  Good  man  of  North  Berwick.  1640-1  Kirkcudbr. 
War-Coinm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  143  The  gudeman  of  Erlistone, 
JamesIailfeirofHaircleugn[etc.].  1824  SCOTT  Redganntlct 
let.  xi,  The  rental-book,  .open  at  the  place  where  it  bore  evi- 
dence against  the  Goodman  of  Primrose  Knowe,  as  behind 
the  hand  with  his  mails  and  duties. 

Hence  Goo  dmanlike  a.  6V.,husbandlike;  Goo  d 
manship  Sc.,  a  holding  conferring  the  rank   of 
'  goodman'. 

i823GALT£xf<j;'/I.  306  It's  your  wife,  my  lad.  .ye'll  surely 
never  refuse  to  carry  her  head  in  a  gudemanlike  manner  to 
the  kirk-yard.  1864  BURTON  Scat  Abr.  II.  ii.  182  When 
lands  were  held  of  any  of  the  great  families,  they  were  but 
a  gudemanship. 

Good  morrow,  good-mo'rrow. 

1.  A  salutation  used  at  meeting  in  the  morning, 
equivalent  to  the  later  good  morning  (see  GOOD  a. 

10  c).  Also  in  full  phr.  (variously  corrupted :  see 
GOD**.  K}^(God)  give  you  goodmorrow.  Nowarc/i. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  394  Hayl,  maister  Nicholay  ! 
Good  morwe,  I  se  thee  wel,  for  it  is  day.  1481  CAXTON 
Reynard  (Arb.)  46  Noble  lord  and  lady  god  gyue  you  good 
morow.  1548  !nterl.  John  Bon  (Percy  Soc.)  13  What,  John 
Bon  1  good  morowe  to  the !  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's 
Husb.  i.  (1586)  70,  God  morowe  maister  Rigo.  1589  Pappe 
•w.  Hatchet  E  ij,  Not  vnlike  the  theefe,  that  in  stead  of  God 
speede,  sayd  stand,  and  so  tooke  a  purse  for  God  morowe. 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  n.  iii.  21  Giue  you  good-morrow,  sir. 
1611  CHAPMAN  May-Day  Plays  1873  II.  328  Godge  you  God 
morrow  Sir.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  iv.  viii.  (1614)  380 
Ismael . . in  the  breake  of  the  day,  assailed  Alumut  his  armie, 
little  suspecting  such  a  good  morrow.  1632  MiLTON-Z,1 'A  llegro 
46.  1654  WARREN  Unbelievers  145  They  and  their  Christ  will 
bid  good-morrow  . .  so  often  as  they  rise.  1677  YARRANTON 
Eng.  Itnprov.  in  Good  morrow,  good  morrow,  Gentlemen  ; 
I  hope  you  have  slept  well  to  Night.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  ofL. 
in.  ii,  The  speckled  thrush  Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and 
bush.  1847  LONGF.  Ev.  i.  iv.  8  Many  a  glad  good-morrow. . 
made  the  bright  air  brighter. 

1 2.  Something  as  void  of  import  as  the  '  good- 
morrow  '  of  mere  civility ;  an  idle,  trivial,  or  empty 
saying ;  a  trifling  or  worthless  matter.  Obs. 

1546  GARDINER  Declar.  Art.  Joye  9  b,  They  began  to 
spread  abrode  an  enuious  rumour  of  me  . .  and  many  good 
morowes.  _  IS53.T.  WILSON  Rhet.  i8b,  [We]  worshipped 
hym  not  in  spirite,  but  in  copes . .  in  shaven  crounes  and 
long  gounes,  and  many  good  morrowes  els,  devised  onely 
by  the  phantasie  of  marine.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  xcii. 
341,  I  finde  in  ancient  writers  many  good  morrowes  . .  as 
that  three  rootes  will  cure  one  griefe,  fower  another  disease 
[etc.],  a.  1641  BEDELL  Erasm.  in  Fuller's  Abel Rediv.  (1651) 
61  Promise  of  a  yeerly  pension  . .  and  many  other  good- 
morrows,  which  ..  he  never  performed,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
IPib,  (not)  III.  n.  79  Some  might  be  apt  to  say,  the 
Devil's  in  a  Man  that  grieves  for  the  Loss  of  a  Wife,  .and 
a  thousand  such  good  Morrows. 

Hence  fOood-morrow  ii.  ,to  say'  good  morrow '  to. 

1686  F.  SPENCE  tr.  Varilla's  Ho.  Medicis  13  The  first  thing 
he  did  after  having  good-morrowed  him. 

Good-mother.  Se,  [See  GOOD  D.  2  b.]  A 
mother-in-law ;  also,  a  step-mother. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  in.  xv.  (1821)  1. 109  This  Cara- 
tak  fled  to  his  gud  moder  [L.  noverca]  Cartumandia  Quene 
of  Scottis.  a  \sSjDiurn.Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  19  Alex. 
of  Edinburgh,  was  slane  in  the  nycht  in  his 


Cant  burgis  ot  £,dmburgn,  was  slane  in  the  ny 
awne  hous,  be  his  seruand  and  his  guidmoder. 


1646  R. 


BAILLIE  Lett.  (1775)  II.  187,  I  pity  much. .his  good-mother, 
whose  grace  and  virtue  for  many  years  I  have  highly 
esteemed.  1816  SCOTT  Antig.  xxvi,  'Yes,  gudemither  , 
screamed  the  daughter-in-law, '  it's  e'en  sae '. 

Proverb.  1737  RAMSAY  Scot.  Prov.  (1797)  14  A  green 
turf's  a  good  good-mither. 

Good  nature,  good-nature. 

1.  Pleasant  or  kindly  disposition ;  chiefly  denot- 
ing a  readiness  (often  excessive)  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  or  importunities  of  others,  or  to  permit 
encroachment  on  one's  rights. 

a  1450  Kilt,  de  la  Tour  (1868)  149  The  scripture  praisithe 
this  good  lady  for  her  curtesye  &  good  nature.  1367  HAR- 
MAN  Caveat  42  A  pore  neighbour  of  mine,  who  for  honesty 
and  good  natur  surmounteth  many.  1614  T.  ADAMS  Gallants' 
Burden  Ded.,  In  the  affiance  of  your  good  natures.. I  haue 
presumed  to  make  you  the  patron  of  my  Labours.  1667  E. 
CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gt.  Brit.  i. (1684)  35  Good  nature .  .a  thing 
so  peculiar  to  the  English  Nation . .  that  it  cannot  well  be . . 
practised  by  another  people.  (11717  BLACKALL  Wks.  (1723)  I. 
194, 1  never  do  drink  to  excess  but  only. .  when  I  am  hard  put 
upon  by  the  Company., and  I  hope  my  Easiness  and  Good- 
nature, .will  not  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  Fault.  1751  EARL 
ORREPY  Remarks  Swift  (1752)  53  He  had  that  kind  of  good- 
nature, which  absence  of  mind,  indolence  of  body,  and  careles- 
ness  of  fortune  produce.  1827  LYTTON  Pelham  ii,  I  have  seen 
him  endure  with  a  careless  good-nature  the  most  provoking 
affronts.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commw.  III.  v.  xciv.  322  The 
national  e.isy-goingness  and  good-nature. 

1 2.  In  moral  sense  :  Natural  goodness  of  char- 
acter ;  virtue.  Obs.  rare. 

1627  SANDERSON  Semi.,  Ad  Pop.  vi  (1664)  351  We  may 
talk . .  of  good  natured  men . .  But . .  set  grace  aside . .  there  is 
no  more  good  nature  in  any  man  than  there  was  in  Cain 
and  in  Judas.  1657  JER-  TAYLOR  Serm.  at  Funeral  Sir  G. 
Dalslone  Wks.  1828  VI.  563  A  good  nature,  being  the  relicks 
and  remains  of  that  shipwreck  which  Adam  made,  is  the 
proper  and  immediate  disposition  to  holiness  .  .When  good 
nature  is  heightened  by  the  grace  of  God,  that  which  was 
natural  becomes  now  spiritual,  a  1677  BARROW  Wks.  (1686) 
II.  199  (Virtue  in  Pagans]  is  to  be  imputed  to.  .the  reliques 
of  good  nature,  to  the  glimmerings  of  natural  light,  .or,  [etc.]. 


GOODNESS. 

Good-natured.  (The  stress  is  variable.)  [f. 
prec.  +  -EU  ^.]  Characterized  by  good  nature  ;  plea- 
sant, kindly,  or  genial  in  disposition.  Often  imply- 
ing undue  complaisance  or  easiness  of  disposition, 
t  Also,  in  early  use,  with  reference  to  moral  good- 
ness of  character  (cf.  GOOD  NATUKE  2). 

1577  B.  GOOGK  Heresbach's  Huso.  l.  17  The  husband., 
gkidly  declareth  his  whole  dealing  in  euery  poynt :  suche  good 
natured  men  dooth  this  knowledge  make.  1627  [See  GOOD 
NATURE  2.)  1640  Bp.  HALL  Chr.  Moder.  (Ward)  34/2  A  good- 


X i  Oct.,  I  never  saw  an  old  woman  so  good-natu 

1727  DE  FOE  ('A.  Moreton  ')  Seer.  Invis.  World  Disci. 
(I735  «d.  2)  368  Thou  art  the  best-humour'd,  goodest-natur'd 
Creature  alive,  saidl.  i768GoLDSM.(//Y/<OTheGood-natured 


atty 
red. 
xv. 


ng.vi.  11.97  He 

was  too  goodnatured  a  man  to  behave  harshly.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac,  i.  iii.  25,  I  having  previously  declined  a  good-natured 
invitation  to  sleep  in  the  big  black  bed. 

Comb.  1854  GEO.  ELIOT  in  J.  W.  Cross  Life  (1885)  I.  358 
His  brother,  -was.  .a  bright  good-natured-looking  man. 

Hence  Qood-na'turedly  adv. ;  Good-na  tured- 
ness.the  quality  or  condition  of  being  good-natnred 
(Worcester,  citing  Talfonrd). 

1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  20  Apr.  an.  1776  To  this,  Dr.  John- 
son goodnaturedly  agreed.  1852  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith 
(1853)  84  Fellowes  smiled  good-naturedly.  1882  J.  HAW- 
THORNE Fort.  Fool  i.  xxvi,  'Well,  I  sha'n  t  put  you  to  that 
trouble  ',  replied  Bryan  good-naturedly. 

Goo:d-uerglibonrhood.  [f.  the  phrase  good 
neighbour  +  -HOOD.]  The  disposition  and  behaviour 
characteristic  of  a  good  neighbour ;  friendly  feeling 
and  intercourse.  So  also  Ooo  d-nei-ghbourliness, 
Goo  duel  ghbourship. 

1817  J.  BRADBURY  Trait.  Amer.  294  In  no  part  of  the 
world  is  good  neighbourship  found  in  greater  perfection 
than  in  the  western  territory,  or  in  America  generally. 
1829  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  Introd.  25  MacGregor  took  an 
opportunity  to  conjure  Stewart,  by  all  the  ties  of  old  ac- 
quaintance and  good-neighbourhood,  to  give  him  some 
chance  of  an  escape  from  an  assured  doom.  1896  Westm. 
Gaz.  5  Nov.  10/1  A  right  good  custom,  .if  good-neighbour- 
liness  is  to  count  for  anything  in  the  village. 

Goodness  (gu-dnes;.  Forms  :  (see  GOOD  and 
-NESS).  [OE.  gddnes ;  cf.  MHG.  guotnisse] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  good. 

a.  Of  persons :  Moral  excellence,  virtue.    Occa- 
sionally in  //. :  Good  qualities. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxvii.  §  3  DKS  godan  godnes  bib 
his  agen  god  and  his  ajen  edlean,  swa  bib  eac  fas  yfelan 
yfel  his  asen  yfel.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  81  J>es  patriarches 
..  gode  men  weren  ..  and  al  bos  godnesse  horn  ne  mihte 
werien,  bet  ho  ne  wenden  alle  in  to  helle.  1297  R.  GLOL'C. 
(Rolls)  739  t>e  king  of  france  hurde  telle  of  ire  godnesse  & 
bed  hire  fader  granti  him  be  gode  cordeile.  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  10086  (Trin.)  Ful  leef  was  vs  bat  lady  lele  f>at  godenesses 
\Gdtt.  bountes]  bare  in  hir  so  fele.  c  1410  HOCCLEVE  Mother 
of  God  30  Temple  of  our  Lord  and  roote  of  al  goodnesse. 
;  1:1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4783  To  bryng  his  folk  to 
cudnes.  c  1500  Melusinc  xxi.  134  Goodnes  &  bounte  is 
betre  than  fayrenes  &  beaulte.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M. 
in.  i.  215  Vertue  is  bold,  and  goodnes  neuer  fearefull.  1672 
TEMPLE  Ess.  Govt.  Wks.  1731  I.  98  Goodness,  is  that  which 
makes  Men  prefer  their  Duty  and  their  Promise  before  their 
Passions,  or  their  Interest.  1840  MILL  Diss.  $  Disc.  (1859) 
II.  69.  note,  Fewer  small  goodnesses,  but  more  greatness. 
1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serm.  iv.  85  Gifts  of  the  intellect  and 
imagination  . .  do  not  constitute  moral  goodness. 

b.  Of  things  material  or  immaterial :  Absolute 
or  comparative  excellence  in  respect  of  some  speci- 
fied or  implied  quality.     Now  somewhat  rare. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lave  Prol.  3  Of  the  goodnesse  or  of 
the  badnesse  of  the  sentence  take  they  litel  hede  or  els  non. 
1488-9  Act  4  Hen.  VII  c.  8  Every  other  Cloth  . .  abrode 
yerde.  .to  be  sold,  .after  the  rate  of  the  godenesse  therof. 
1589  COGAN  Haven  Health  cxciv.  (1636)  176  The  goodnesse 
of  the  pasture  helpeth  much  to  the  goodnesse  of  the  milke. 
1631  GOUGE  God's  A  rrows  iii.  §  9.  202  Circumstances  make 
much  to  the  goodnesse  or  badnesse  of  an  action.  1651 
HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxvi.  146  Depending  ..  on  the  good- 
nesse of  a  mans  own  natural!  Reason.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE 
Compl.  Gard.'izi  The  Lettuces  are  gather  d  first,  and  after- 
wards the  Endives  arrive  to  their  full  Goodness.  1781 
T.  JEFFERSON  Corr.  Wks.  1859  I.  298  Our  superiority  in  the 
goodness,  though  not  in  the  number  of  our  cavalry.  1812 
WOODHOUSE  Astroti.  xliii.  429  Telescopes  of  the  same 
power  and  goodness.  1845  STEPHEN  Comm.  Laws  Eng. 
(1874)  I.  45  The  goodness  of  a  custom  depends  upon  us 
having  been  used  time  out  of  mind.  1870  MAX  MULLER 
Set.  Relig.  (1873)  2  Such  was  the  goodness  of  the  cause  I 
had  then  to  defend. 

2.  M  oral  excellence  as  displayed  in  one's  relations 
to  others. 

a.  As  an  attribute  of  the  Deity  (f  said  also  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary)  :  Infinite  benevolence, 
a  desire  for  the  happiness  of  all  created  beings ;  also 
the  manifestation  of  this  ;  beneficence. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  5  pu  szdes  |?eet  Codes  good- 
nes &  his  ^esaelifcnes  &  he  self  baet  ba:t  WEcre  call  an.  c  1200 
Vices  $  Virtues  (iBSB)  83  Ace  nu  ic  bidde  Se,  for  Sine  michele 
godnesse.  c  1340  Cursor  Hf.  3411  (Trin.)  Oure  lord  bat  is  of 
godenes  [other  MSS.  bounte]  boun  To  ysaac  jaf  his  bene- 
soun.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Latvcs  T.  853  Til  cristes 
mooder  . .  Hath  shapen,  thurgh  hir  endelees  goodnesse.  To 
make  an  ende  of  al  hir  heuynesse.  1413  Piler.  Sowle  (Caxton 
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14831  iv.  xii.  63  We  owen  nought  for  his  goodne»se  to  done 

hym  vnryght.  c  1460  Tmaieky  M}*l.  »•  y.J  'hank  '!«. 
lord  wellofEOodncl.  iy6Pilgr.Per/.<yi.A.*  \V  i53i)5lhe 
good  eTof  god.  .hath  ordeyned  that  [elc.]..ifao  SANUEKSON 
S°^a.i  &n<M  iii.  (.674)  43  As  Power  ,s  ascribed  to  the 

Father,  and  Wisdom  to  the  Son  ;  so  is  Goodness  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  i66»  Bk.  Com.  Pr«yer,  Pr.  for  all  CmJttums  of 

Me,,,  We  commend  to  thy  fatherly  goodness  all.  those  who 
are  anyways  afflicted.  1699  BUKNET  39  Art.  i.  (17.00)  29 
The  chief  Act  and  Design  of  Goodness,  is  the  making  us 
truly  good.  1738  WESLEV  Psalms  xill.  x,  I  sing  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord,  The  goodness  I  experience  now.  1860 
PUSEV  Mia.  Profit.  562  Goodness  is  that  attribute  of  God, 
whereby  He  lovcth  to  communicate  to  all,  who  can  or  will 
receive  it,  all  good. 

b.  In  men:  Kindly  feeling;  kindness,  generosity, 
clemency;  the  manifestation  of  this.  Frequent  in 
phrase  Have  the  goodness  to  .  .  .,  as  a  form  of  polite 
request  (?orig.  a  Gallicism,  =  F.  ayes  la  bontc.de). 

c  looo  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  508  Se  balsa  hi  eft  alysde,  and 
let  hi  forSgan  for  his  godnysse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10426 
(Gott-)  Quen  bat  bar  day  was  cumyn  of  be  fest,  ban  men 
suld  bolde  bairn  to  be  blith,  And  ilk  man  his  godness  to 
kith,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Melit.  T^^^  We  preien  yow  and  biseke 
yow.  .that  it  lyke  vn-to  youre  grete  goodnesse  to  fulfillen  in 
dede  youre  goodliche  wordes.  1548  HALL  CArox.,  Hen.  VII, 
34  b,  The  kynge  of  hys  goodnes  remitted  their  offence,  and 
restored  them  to  their  libertie.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VII I,  HI. 
ii.  263  Your  great  Goodnesse,  out  of  holy  pitty,  Absolu'd 
him  with  an  Axe.  1680  BUKNET  Rochester  (1692)  55  Good- 
ness is  an  inclination  to  promote  the  Happiness  of  others. 
1709  PONCET  Voy.  ^Ethiopia  29  He  had  the  Goodness  to 
give  us  a  Person  to  be  our  Safe-guard.  1768  STERNE  Sent, 
jfourn.  (1778)  I.  75  (Remise)  Have  the  goodness,  madam. . 
to  step  in.  1798  FERRIAR  Illustr.  Sterne  i.  20  Mary  received 
him  with  goodness.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III. 
221  The  indulgence,  he  said,  was  grossly  abused :..  his 
Majesty  would  soon  have  reason  to  repent  his  goodness. 

f3.  a.  Advantage,  beneBt,  profit.  Rarely  fl.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  718  (Gott.)  He  thoght  bat  thing  forto 
stint,  bat  godd  to  gret  goddnes  bad  mint.  1303  R.  BRUNNE 
Handl.  Syntie  10599  Hys  brober  had  be  godenessc  of  hys 
song,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xviii.  85  t>e  folk  wirschepez 
be  ox.. for  be  sympilnes  and  be  gudeness  bat  commez  of 
him.  IJM  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  I.  iv.  42  All 
y«  goodnesses  of  grace  of  benedyccyon  &  of  glory.  IJS' 
ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utop.  i.  'Arb.)  51  A  matter  whiche  . . 
should  be.. great  commoditie  and  goodnes  to  the  opener  and 
detectour  of  the  same.  1583  STANYHURST  sEneis  in.  (Arb.) 
71  Too  turne  too  goodnesse  this  sight  and  merciles  omen, 
f  b.  Good  fortune ;  prosperity.  Obs.  rare. 

142*  tr.  Secret*  Secret.,  Priv.  Prai.  (E.E.T.  S.)  199  In 
this  wyse  he  knew  god  ayeyne  in  angwysche  and  in  myss- 
ayse,  whych  he  had  foryetene  whan  he  was  in  his  goodnes. 
1550  COVERDALE  Spir.  Perle  xviii.  tf  1555)  139  After  trouble 
and  aduersite  foloweth  al  maner  of  goodnes  and  felicite. 

1 4.  quasi-fewer.  Something  good,  a  good  act  or 
deed.  Obs. 

1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8936  pe  godnesse,  bat  be  king 
henry  &  be  quene  Mold  Dude  here  to  Engelond,  ne  may 
neuere  be  told,  c  1300  St.  Braiuian  533  For  no  godnisse 
that  ich  habbe  i-do  bote  of  oure  Louerdes  Milce  and  ore. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  162  Yf  thou  wolde  haue  any  good- 
nes done  vnto  y^  . .  lykewyse  sholdest  thou  do  vnto  thy  ney- 
bour,  yf  it  lye  in  thy  power,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon 
xliii.  142  All  the  goodness  and  greate  gyftes  that  I  haue 
gyuen  among  you.  1568  GRAFTON  Citron.  II.  370  That  he 
was  right  joyous  to  be  in  his  presence,  trusting  that  some 
goodnesse  should  grow  thereby. 

b.  The  goodness:  That  which  is  good  in  any- 
thing ;  the  strength  or  virtue  of  it. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresback's  Hush.  i.  (1586)  45  Donng  . . 
must  be  laide  upon  the  toppe  of  the  highest  of  the  grounde, 
that  the  goodnesse  may  runne  to  the  bottome.    1796  MRS. 
GLASSE  Cookery  xii.  180  Strain  it  boiling  hot  through  a  cloth    : 
till  you  have  all  the  goodness  out  of  it.    1806  A.  HUNTER    ' 
CW/>wt(ed.3)2i  Stew  till  all  the  goodness  be  got  from  the  meat. 
1871  EARLE  Pkitol.  Eng.  Tongue  87  Even  so  it  is  with  the 
dialects — all  their  goodness  is  gone  into  the  King's  English. 

5.  In  various  exclamatory  phrases,  in  which  the 
original  reference  was  to  the  goodness  of  God  (cf. 
sense  2  a  above),  as  Goodness  gracious  !,  Goodness 
(only)  knows!,  f  For  goodness!,  For  goodness' 
sake  .',  In  the  name  of  goodness  !,  (I  wish)  to  good- 
ness !,  Surely  to  goodness  !,  Thank  goodness .',  etc., 
or  simply  Goodness  ! 

In  the  .first  quot.  the  sense  of  for  goodness'  sake  may  be 
merely  '  in  order  to  be  kind ' ;  in  the  second  from  the  same 
play  it  is  rather  '  as  you  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God '  (cf. 
for  mercy's, pity's  sake,  where  there  is  a  similar  equivoque). 
The  phrases  are  not  now  in  dignified  use. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII  Prol.  23  Therefore,  for  Goodnesse 
sake,  and  as  you  are  knowne  The  First  and  Happiest  Hear«rs 
01  the  Towne,  Be  sad,  as  we  would  make  ye.  Ibid.  ill.  i.  159 

Kor  Goodnesse  sake,  consider  what  you  do,  How  you  may 
hurt  your  selfe.  1641  View  of  Print.  Book  int.  Otservat. 

20  In  the  name  of  goodnesse  then,  what  is  that  which  the 

people  speak  of?     1650  T.  BAYLY  Hcrba  Parietis  26  He 

begs,  and  prayes  her,  for  goodnesse  sake,  . .  that  she  would 

"?ti>sPeaJ?  a  word  of  what  had  Passed.  "7<H  SWIFT  Battle 
?fBks.  Misc.  (1711)  246  Goodness,  said  Momus,  can  you  sit 
idely  here  [etc.]?  1814  Love,  Honor,  $  Interest  n  iii 
for  goodness,  sir,  tell  me  what  means  this  haste.  1810 
COL  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  .85  Here  I  remained  . .  for 
goodness  knows  how  many  hours.  1840  DICKENS  Barn 
A .udge  ix,  Goodness  gracious  me!  ifytPunck  uMayioo/i 
I  hank  goodness  we  have  a  House  of  Lords.  1876  OUIDA 
Winter  City  xiv.  384  He  thanked  goodness  it  was  the  last 
of  her  caprices.  1890  '  L.  FALCONER  '  Mile.  Ixe  (1891!  75 
I  wish  to  goodness  your  people  would  give  a  dance,  Evelyn  ! 
Good  night.  (Also  hyphened.)  [See  GOOD  a! 

IOC.] 

1.  A  customary  phrase  used  at  parting  at  night  or 
going  to  sleep ;  f  orig.  in  full  form  have  good  night, 
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(God)  give  you  good  night,  etc.  Also  in  various 
phrases,  as  to  bid  (\ give)  good  night ,  to  make  one's 
good  nights,  etc.,  and  in  ftg.  uses  implying  separa- 
tion, leave-Inking,  or  loss. 

c  1374  CHAUCKK  Troylus  in.  371  (4201  Haue  now  good  nyit 
&  lat  vs  bobe  slepe.  <TI4*>  Sir  Amadas  (Weber)  187  My 
leve  dame,  have  gud  nyght !  c  1489  CAXTON  Btanchariiyn 
xv  51  The  captayne  gaff  the  goode  nyght  to  the  damoyselle. 
"  >SS3  UDALL  Royster  D.  v.  vi.  (Arb.)  88  Good  night  Roger 
oldeknaue.  1533  Resptiblica.  v.  ix.  32  Than  goode  night  the 
laweiers  gaine.  1570  B.  GOOCE  Pap.  Kingd.  iv.  58  a,  They 
.  .yielding  up  their  dronken  ghostes,  doe  bid  their  m 


And  so  gave  them  the  good-night.  165*  fir.  HALL ./«»•«. 
World  ll.  viii,  O  my  soul . .  art  thou  so  loth  to  bid  a  cheerlul 
good-night  to  this  piece  of  myself.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE 
Myst.  Udalplw  xxviii,  Good-night,  lady.  iSao  SCOTT  Monasl. 
xx,  Having  wished  . .  to  all  others  the  common  good-night. 
1851  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  177  And  now  good-night ;  I  am 
off  to  bed.  1881  Scribner's  Mag.  XXII.  282/1  She  promptly 
made  her  good-nights  and  vanished. 

attrib.  1816  BYRON  Cli.  Har.  ill.  bourn,  Or  chirps  the 
grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more.  1868  HOLME  LEE 
B.  Godfrey  Ixv.  377  Give  me  a  good-night  kiss.  1871  R. 
ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Uiv.  382  In  such  prelude  old,  such  good- 
night ditty  to  Peleus. 

b.  phrases.  (Of  obscure  origin.) 

«S7»  J.  JONES  Bathes  of  Bath  To  Rdr.  b  ij  a,  Al  men  . . 
greedily  gape  after  worldly  gayne,  whylcs  in  the  meane  tyme 
t*he  members  and  the  mynde  fall  into  such  lappes  as  they 
neuer  may  recouer  agayne,  so  that  then  good  night  at  Algate. 
1688  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  IV.  121  Pray  my  Lord  let's 
have  justice,  or  good  night  Nicholas. 

2.  dial.  Used  as  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
1893  in  Surrey  Gloss. 

3.  trans/.  Any  parting  salutation  at  night,  f  Also, 
?  a  composition  improvised  when  going  to  sleep. 

1597  SHAKS.  a  Hen.  IV,  ill.  ii.  343  A  . .  sung  those  tunes 
to  the  ouer-schutcht  huswiues  that  he  heard  the  Car-men 
whistle,  and  sware  they  were  his  fancies  or  his  good-nights. 
184 .  LONGF.  Excelsior  vi.  '  Beware  the  awful  avalanche  !  * 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  Good-night. 

4.  In  certain  names  of  plants. 

1597  G  KKARUK  Herbal  u.  cccxl.  791  Of  Venice  Mallowe,  or 
Goodnight  at  noone.  .The  Venice  Mallow .. openeth  it  selfe 
about  eight  of  the  clocke,  and  shutteth  vp  againe  at  nine. 
1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.,  Good  night,  Argyreia  bona-nox. 

Hence  Goodni'ffht  v.  to  say  good-night  to. 

1835  BECKFORU  Recoil.  43  After  good-nighting,  and  being 
goooUnighted  with  another  round  of  ceremony. 

Good  now,  goo-d-now:.     Obs.  exc.  dial. 

[See  GOOD  0.40  and  Now  adv."\  An  in terjec tional 
expression  denoting  acquiescence,  entreaty,  expos- 
tulation, or  surprise. 

1579  G.  HARVEY  LetterJ>k.  (Camden)  72,  I  am  not  to 
trouble  y '  often :  goodnowe  be  a  little  compassionate  this 
once.  1611  SHAKS.  IVitit.  T.  v.  i.  19  Now,  good  now,  say 
so  but  seldome.  1681  DRYDEN  Sf.  Friar  11.  iii,  Good-now, 

food  now,  how  your  Devotions  jump  with  mine  1  1754 
'OOTE  Knights  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  65  A  treaty  with,  .the  Pope  ! 
Wonderful !  Good  now,  good  now  !  how,  how?  Ibid.  n. 
ibid.  73  S.ir,  Mr.  Jenkins  begs  to  speak  with  you.  . .  Good 
now  !  dehire  him  to  walk  in.  1893  Wiltsh.  Gloss.,  Go-now, 
GenoTv,  Good-now,  used  as  an.  expletive,  or  an  address  to  a 
person  (S.).  '  What  do  'ee  think  o'  that,  genow  ! ' 

Good  sense.  [Cf.  the  equivalent  F.  ban 
sens.]  Native  soundness  of  judgement,  esp.  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  (Cf.  COMMON  SENSE  2  b.) 

1688  LD.  HALIFAX  Adv.  Dan.  (ed.  2)  48  Naturally  good 
Sence  hath  a  mixture  of  surly  in't.  1739  MELMOTH  Fitzosb. 
Lett.  (1763)  240  Good-sense  is  something  very  distinct  from 
knowledge.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855)  I.  xxiv.377 
'  This  plan  ',  says  Thiers,  *  was  not,  on  his  part,  the  inspira- 
tion of  ambition,  but  rather  of  great  good  sense  '.  1883  F. 
M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  239  Wondering  how  it  was  that 
a  stranger  sho.uld  so  soon  have  assumed  the  position  of  an 
adviser,  and  with  an  energy  and  good  sense,  too,  which  [etc.]. 

tGoO'dship.  Obs.  [f.  GOOD  a. -I- -SHIP.]  Good- 
ness, pi.  Instances  of  goodness ;  kindnesses. 

a 950 Durham  AVftta/fSurtees)  100  Bloetsa  drihten.  .stove 
Siosse  baete  sic  vs  in  Saem  . .  eSmodnisse  &  godscipe  & 
bilvitnisse.  c  1330  Cast.  Love  16  pat  kineworbe  kyng.  .porw 
whom  beob  Alle  be  goodschipes  b*  we  here  i-seob.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  II.  74  And  for  the  goodship  of  this  dede  They 
graunten  him  a  lusty  mede.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf ' Manhode  I. 
cxlix.  (1869)  75  Sithe  to  grace  dieu  j  turnede  ayen,  and  of 
hire  goodshipes  j  thankede  hire. 

Goodsire.  Sc.  ?  Obs.  Also  5  gudsire,  -8yr(e, 
6  gudscheir,  gud-,  guidschir,  7  goodsir,  gude- 
schir,  gudscher,  8  gutcher,  9  gudesire.  [See 
GOOD  D.  2  a.]  A  grandfather. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  xx.  102  For  to  pas  agayne 
thowcht  he,  And  arryve  in  be  Empyre,  Quhareof  ban  Lord 
wes  hys  Gud-syr.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  662  This 
Herald  suld  succeid  Efter  his  guid-schir  for  to  bruke  the 
croun.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  11. 161  Grate 
and  thankful  rememberance  of  his  gudshir  Metellan.  1609 
SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  34  The  heire  of  the  sonne  gotten  of  his 
awm  bodie,  may  craue  na  mair  fra  his  father  brother,  of  the 
rest  of  his  gudeschirs  heretage  (then  that  part  quhilk  was 
assigned  to  his  father),  a  1670  SPALDING  Trout.  Chas.  I 
(1820)  u  His  son  being  put  in  fee  of  all  by  the  old  tutor  his 
good-sir.  1785  R.  FORBES  Poems  Buchan  Dial.  15  For 
what  our  Butchers  did  for  us  We  scarce  dare  ca'  our  ain, 
Unless  their  ntsteps  we  fill  up,  An'  play  their  part  again. 
1816  SCOTT  A  ntiq.  ix, '  Our  gudesire  gaed  into  Edinburgh  to 
look  after  his  plea '. 

Good-sister.  Sc.  [See  GOOD  D.  zb.]  A 
sister-in-law. 

i6««  Desfauter's  Gram.  B 12  b  (Jam. ),  Glos  est  maritisoror 
velfratris  uxor,  a  good  sister. 


GOODWILL. 

Good-Son.  Sc.  [See  GOOD  D.  2  b.]  A  son- 
in-law.  Also  good- son-in  law. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEtitis  vn.  vii.  62  Getf  that  thow  seikis  ane 
alienur  wnknaw  To  be  thi  magh  or  thi  gude  son  in  law. 
Ibid.  xni.  vi.  47  Merely  cominandis  man  and  page  . .  His 
gude  son  thai  suld  do  welcum  and  meit.  1588  Extracts 
Aberd.  Keg.  (1848)  II.  63  For  himselff  and  . .  his  guidsoun. 
a  1615  Brieue  Croft.  Erlis  J?oss(iB$o)  4  William,  sone  of  the 
Erll  of  Ross,  and  goodsone  to  the  Erll  of  Buchane. 

Good-tempered,  a.  (The  stress  is  variable.) 
[f.  good  temper  (see  TEMPEB  st>.)  -I-  -ED  -.]  Having 
a  good  temper ;  not  easily  vexed. 
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ed  the  mo;>t  good-tempered  people  in  the  world. 

Comb.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xxxix,  A  good-tempered, 
faced  man  cook. 

Hence  Good-te-mperedly  adv. 

a  i8»  SHELLEY  Coliseum  Prose  Wks.  1880  III.  38  How 
good-tempered ly  the  sage  acceded  to  her  request.  1888  Sat. 
Rev.  13  Oct.  441/2  Godin  defended  himself  good-temperedly. 

Good  Templar.  A  member  of  the  *  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Good  Templars ',  an  organization 
of  total  abstainers  established  in  the  U.S.  in  1851, 
on  the  model  of  freemasonry,  and  introduced  into 
England  in  1868.  Hence  Good  Te'mplariam, 
Goo  d  Te'mplary,  the  principles  of  this  organi- 
zation. 

1874  (title)  The  Good  Templars'  Magazine ;  a  Monthly 
Journal  of  Literature  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Good  Templars.  Ibid.  46  Good  Tern- 
plary  is  emphasizing  that  teaching.  .The  Good  Templar 
believes  that  [etc.].  1887  Globe  26  Aug.  1/3  As  sober  as 
a  lodge  full  of  Good  Templars.  1807  Daily  Neivs  13  Feb. 
6/7  The  mortgagee  of  the  chapel . .  objected  to  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  Good  1  emplars,  and  Good  Templary 
was  not  'a  distinctly  Christian  organization '. 

Good  thing.  [See  GOOD  a.  10,  ii,  etc.]  a, 
A  successful  act  or  speculation,  b.  A  witty  saying 
or  remark.  O.  //.  Rich  food,  dainties. 

a.  1820  Examiner  No.  633.  351/2  You  must  have  made  a 
good  thing  of  it  if  you  have  got  the  iooo/.    1883  MRS.  K. 
KENNARU  Right  Sort  v.  (1884)  51  Now  and  again  . .  Jack 
Clinker  managed  to  pull  off  some  'good  thing'  on  the  turf. 

b.  1694  CONCREVE  Double  Dealer  i.  ii,  The  Deuce  take  me 
if  there  were  three  good  things  said.    1775  JOHNSON  Let.  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  23  June,  I  hope  you.. heard  music,  and  said 
good  things.  1807  W. IRVING  Salntag.  (1824)  125  He  could  not 
for  the  soul  of  him  restrain  a  good  thing.     1840  THACKKKAY 
ParisSk.-bk.t  Fr.Fashion.  AVzW^When  we  say  a  good  thing, 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  we  are  wondrous  lucky  and  pleased. 

c.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  1. 46  The  German  relished 
for  his  breakfast  the  good  things  . .  here  provided.     1888 
BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II.  v.  29  He  would  partake  freely 
of  the  good  things  before  him. 

tGoodways.  St.  Obs.  [f.  GOOD  a.  +  ways 
advb.  gen.  of  WAY.]  Amicably. 

c  1565  LiNntsAY(Pitscottie)  Ckron.  Scot.  (1814^  II.  537  The 
queine  heiring  this,  sent  away  my  lord  Marschall  and  my 
lord  Lindsay  incontinent  to  treat  guid  wayes.  Ibid.  540. 

Goodwife  (gu'dwaif).  Forms:  see  Gooo  and 
\Vn-E.  Also  GOODY  sbl  [Cf.  GOODMAN.] 

1.  The  mistress  of  a  house  or  other  establishment. 
(Cf.  GOODMAN  3.)  Now  chiefly  Sc. 

c  13*5  Poem  times  Ediv.  II  (Percy)  xliv,  He  beareth  away 
that  seluer  And  the  good  wyf  beswyketh.  1375  BAKBOUR 
Bruce  vii.  248  '  Perfay ',  Quod  the  gud  wif,  '  I  salt  }ow 
say  '.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  741  The  gud  wyflfsaid,  till 
[haiff]  applessyt  him  best ;  '  Four  gentill  men  is  cummyn 
owt  off  the  west '.  ?  a  1500  Mankind  (Brandl  1896)  46/191 
Wher  t?e  goode  wyff  ys  mastur,  be  goode  man  may  be  sory. 
1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utop.  n.  (Arb.)  75  Whyche  be 
all  under  the  rule  and  order  of  the  good  man  and  the  good 
wyfe  of  the  house.  1634  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  113 
Desire  the  good  wife  of  Barcapple  to  visit  her.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hostess^  the  Landlady  or  good  Wife 
of  an  Inn  or  Victualling-House.  1 718  f  see  GOSSIPING  vbl.sb.  \\ 
1765  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  I.  v.  436  Good-man  and 
good-wife  were  common  appellations,  c  1817  HOGG  Tales 
£  Sk.  II.  320  The  ambidexterity  of  the  goodwife.  1889 
BRYDALL  Art  in  Scot.  vii.  131  A  good  deal  of  interest  was 
taken  in  him  by  the  goodwives. 

f2.  Prefixed  to  surnames  (  =  Mrs.).  Also  as  a 
civil  form  of  address.  Obs. 

1508  Old  City  Ace.  Bk.  inArckatol.  J*nl.  XLIII,  William 
apprentice  w*  the  good  wif  Sweling.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IVt 
n.  L  ioi  Goodwife  Keech  the  Butchers  wife.  1607  in  Kerry 
.V.'.  Lawrftue,  Reading  (1883)  Si  Mrs.  Bowden.. Goodwife 
Pynke,  Mrs.  Newport.  1691  Case  of  Exeter  Coll.  18  One 
Goodwife  Buckland.  18x4  SCOTT  Redgauntlft  Let.  x,  'Ay, 
ye  might  have  said  in  braid  Scotland,  gudewife  '. 

fig.  i6^a  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  in.  i,  Some 
curate . .  in  the  praise  of  goodwife  honesty,  Had  read  an 
homily. 

Goodwill  (gudwi'l).  [Orig.  two  words  (still 
often  so  written  exc.  in  sense  4  b) :  see  GOOD  a.  5,7.] 

•\  L  Virtuous,  pious,  or  upright  disposition  or  in- 
tention. Obs. 

In  the  pre -Reformation  versions  of  Luke  ii.  14,  which  follow 
the  Vulgate,  the  phrase  good  will  has  the  above  sense.  The 
i6th  c.  versions  and  that  of  1611,  following  the  '  received* 
Gr.  text,  retain  the  phrase,  but  use  it  in  sense  2.  The  Re- 
vised Version  of  1881  adopts  the  Gr.  text  presupposed  by 
the  Vulgate,  but  renders  On  earth  peace  among  men  in 
whom  he  is  well  pleased '. 

c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  vi.  viii,  He  [Titus]  wass  swa  godes 
willan  bset  [etc.].  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  ii.  14  Wuldor 
In  heannisum  gode  &  In  eoroo  sibb  monnum  godes  wilto. 
[So  1382-8  WYCLIF,  In  erthe  pees  be  to  men  of  good  wille.j 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  502  Angelis  ..  mai  neuermar  held  til  il, 
Namar  ('an  be  wick  mai  to  god  will,  c  1500  Alelusine  Ixu. 
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371  In  soin  eas  the  good  wylle  of  a  man  U  accepted  for  the 
dede.  1602  J.  DA  VIES  Miruttt  in  modum  (Grosart)  i^/i  The 
foe  can  foile-  .With  Pride  our  Piety,  and  our  good-will. 

2.  The  state  of  wishing  well  to  a  person,  a  cause, 
etc. ;   favourable  or  kindly  regard ;   favour,  bene- 
volence. 

£•825  Vesp.  Psalter  v.  13  Mid  scelde  godes  willan  Sines 
3u  ^ebe^ades  usic.  a  1225  Ancr.  R,  282  So  muchel  strencoe 
haueS  luue  &  goil  wil  ^et  hit  makeS  oSres  god  ure  god. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  s-Esop  \\.  iii,  Thow  easiest  not  this 
brede  for  no  good  wylle  but  only^  to  the  ende  that  I  hold  my 
pees.  1535  COVKRDALE  Luke  li.  14  Peace  vpon  earth,  and 
vnto  men  a  good  wyll.  1579^-80  NORTH  Plutarck  (1676)  34 
To  win  the  love  and  good-wils  of  the  people.  1611  BIBLE 
Luke  ii.  14-  163°  J-  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  in.  15  To 
helpe  to  tugge  me  a  shore,  at  the  Hauen  of  your  goodwils. 
1710  SHAFTESB.  Adv.  Author  \.  \.  2  In  all  other  respects  to 
give,  and  to  dispense,  is  Generosity  and  Good-will.  1777 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Anter.  (1783)  II.  227  After  repeated  en- 
deavours to  conciliate  their  good-will,  he  was  constrained  to 
have,  recourse  to  violence.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth,  xxxiv, 
The  great  event  which  brought  peace  on  earth,  and  good- 
will to  the  children  of  men.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx. 
IV.  459  Some  pious  men  . .  spoke  of  him,  not  indeed  with 
esteem,  yet  with  goodwill. 

attrib.  1820  SHELLEY  Hymn  Merc,  xc,  And  I  will  give 
thee  as  a  good-will  token  The  beautiful  wand  of  wealth  and 
happiness,  a  1832  BENTHAM  Deontot.  (1834)  II.  263  Corres- 
pondent to  that  same  good-will  fund  there  is  an  ill-will 
hind. 

3.  a.  Cheerful  acquiescence  or  consent,     fb.  Of, 
try,  with  one's  (own}  goodwill :  voluntarily,  without 
constraint  (cf.  FREEWILL  i).    c.  Heartiness,  readi- 
ness, zeal. 

a.  c  1300  Cursor  M.  25180  (Cott.  Galba)  Forbi  what  so 
god  sendes  vs  till  Vs  aw  to  suffer  it  with  gude  will,  a  1400- 
50  Alexander '804*  (Dublin  MS.)  pat  graunt  I  gladly,  .with 
a  gode  wille.    1513  MORE  in  Graf  ton  Chron,  (1568)  II.  771 
The  Lorde  Cardmall  shoulde  first  assay  to  get  him  with  her 
good  wyll.     1620  SHELTON  Quix.  in.  vii.  I.  180  Seek  not  to 
get  that  with  a  Good-will,  which  thou  art  wont  to  take  per- 
force.     1766  GOLDSM.  Hermit  16  And,  though  my  portion 
is  but  scant,  I  give  it  with  good  will.    1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE 
Myst.  Udolplw  xx,  With  my  good-will,  you  shall  build  your 
ramparts  of  gold.     1845  M'CuLLOCH  Taxation  \\.  vj.  (1852) 
297  [They]  pay  such  duties  . .  with  greater  good  will  than 
any  other  impost  whatever.     1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I. 
xiv.  142  No  prises  of  corn  . .  or  other  goods,  shall  be  taken 
without  the  goodwill  of  their  owners. 

b.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  96  Fischez  fiat  base  all 
be  see  at  will  to  swynune  in  schall  with  baire  awen  gude 
will  come  bider.    1535  COVERDALE  2  Chron.  xxxv.  8  His 
prj'nces  of  their  awne  good  wyll  gaue  to  the  Heueofferynge 
for  the  people.     1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  370  Therfore  he 
was  come  of  his  awne  good  will  to  do  some  good.    1668 
TEMPLE  Let.  to  Ld.  J&QfcrrWkfl.  1731  II.  103,  I  ..would 
by  my  Good-will  eat  dry  Crusts,  and  lie  upon  the  Floor, 
rather  than  do  it  upon  any  other  Consideration,  than  of  his 
Majesty's  immediate  Commands. 

C.  <*I3«>  Cursor  M.  11153  Godd  will  he  had  to  fle  hir 
fra.  1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  1843  Lybeauus  wyth  goodwyll 
Into  hys  sadell  gan  sky  11,  And  a  launce  yn  bond  he  hent. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  E  v  b,  Yf  ye  se  yowre  howndes  haue 
goode  will  to  renne.  1805  WORDSW.  Waggoner  i.  40  The 
Horses  have  worked  with  right  good-will.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  151  He  set  himself,  therefore,  to  labour, 
with  real  good  will. 

4.  t  a.  Permission  to  enjoy  the  use  (of  a  tene- 
ment). Ot>s.~l 

1562  Chi  Id- A  ferriages  10  Andrewe  Haworthes  father  . . 
did  obteyne  the  Landlordes  goodwill  of  the  Tenement 
wherein  the  father  of  the  said  Custance  did  dwell. 

b.  Cornm.  The  privilege,  granted  by  the  seller 
of  a  business  to  the  purchaser,  of  trading  as  his 
recognized  successor ;  the  possession  of  a  ready- 
formed  '  connexion '  of  customers,  considered  as  an 
element  in  the  saleable  value  of  a  business,  addi- 
tional to  the  value  of  the  plant,  stock-in-trade, 
book-debts,  etc. 

1571  Wills  <5-  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  352,  I  gyue  to 
John  Stephen  . .  my  whole  interest  and  good  will  of  my 
Quarrel!  [i.e.  quarry].  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  iv,  Having 
given  a  hundred  pounds  for  my  predecessor's  goodwill. 
1786  Lounger  No.  79  On  her  marriage  with  the  knight  she 
had  sold  the  good-will  of  her  shop  and  warehouse.  1836 
MAXKVAT  Jap/ietv\\,  The  shop,  fixtures,  stock-in-trade,  and 
goodwill,  were  all  the  property  of  our  ancient  antagonist. 
1863  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  iv.  ri.  (1876)  536  A  solicitor  can 
either  sell  the  good-will  of  his  business,  or  leave  it  to  his 
children. 

t  Croodwi'ller.  Obs.  [f.  GOODWILL  +  -ER1.] 
a.  One  who  has  a  good  will ;  a  well-wisher,  b. 
One  who  wills  or  is  disposed  to  what  is  good. 

a-  ?533  BELLENDEN  Livy  in.  (1822)  244  At  his  owre- 
cumming  met  him  his  thre  sonnis,  with  mony  utheris,  his 
gude  willaris  and  freindis.  c  1565  LINDESAV  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  43  His  Favourers  and  Good-willers. 

b.  a  1541  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  272  Heere  haue  you  also, 
that  God  moueth  vs,  and  causeth  vs  to  bee  good  willers. 

t  G-oodwilly,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  GOODWILL +  -T1. 
Cf.  MDu.  goetwillich  (Dn.  gocdwillig},  MHG. 
guotwillic  (G.  gutwillig),  ON.  gfftmljugr  (Sw., 
Da.  godvillig}.  Cf.  also  ill-willy^  evil-willy.]  a. 
Volunteer,  b.  Liberal.  Const,  of.  c.  Cordial. 

1$33  BELLENDEN  Livy  iv.  (1822)  391  Now  wes  . .  ane  army 
rastt  of  gude  willy  knichtis,  quhilk  wes  led  to  Veos  be  thir 
newtribunis  militare.  VaiyooD.  Ferguson* s$c.  Pr0vt(ijBs) 
31  They  are  good  willy  o'  their  horse  that  has  nane.  1706 
J.  Watson's  Collect.  Poems  i.  $8  But  had  I  Hv'd  another 

Ssar,  If  Folks  had  been  good  wiIHe,  I  had  had  mair.     1788 
URNS  Auld  Lang  Syne  iv,  We'll  tak  a  right  guid-willie 
waught  \otkerwise  guid  willie-waught]  For  auld  lang  syne. 
Goodwit,  variant  of  GODWIT. 
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Good  work(s:  see  WORK  sb. 
Goody  (gu*di),  sbl  [Shortened  from  GOODWIFE, 
as  hussy  from  housewife. ,] 

1.  A  term  of  civility  formerly  applied  to  a  woman, 
usually  a  married  woman,  in  humble  life;  often 
prefixed  as  a  title  to  the  surname.     Hence,  a  woman 
to  whose  station  this  title  is  appropriate,   f  Goody- 
madam  :  a  lady  who  has  risen  from  a  lower  rank. 

iS59  tyiit4f?.E&4/lcs(SomcrsKt  Ho.),GoodyWilkes[/^/., 
Goodwyff  Wylkes].  a  1625  BKAUM.  &  FL.  Lover's  Progr. 
v.  iii,  So  goody  agent?  And  you  think  there  is  No  punish- 
ment  due  for  your  agentshlp '-  1638  FORD  Fancies  HI.  ii, 
I  doe  confesse,  I  thinke  the  goodee-madame  may  possibly 
be  compost.  1664  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  15  To  gooddy 
Gale  for  mending  my  stockings,  6d.  1708  F.  Fox  in  Hearne 
Collect.  3  July  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  117  Goody  Vesey  my  bed- 
maker.  1708  T.  WARD  Eng.  Ref.  (1716)  156  Fame,  a  busie 
tailing  Guddy.  1736  Disc.  Witchcraft  26  We  now  hear 
talk  of  this  old  Gammar,  and  that  old  Goody.  1764  O'HARA 
Midas  i.  ii,  Pray  Goody,  please  to  moderate  The  rancour  of 
your  tongue.  1798  WORDSW.  (title}  Goody  Blake  and  Harry 
Gill.  1801  BLOOMFIELD  Rural  T.  (1802)  6  Well  Goody, 
don't  stand  preaching  now.  1882  Miss  BKADDON  J//.  Royal 
I.  iv.  IOQ  Two  or  three  village  goodies. 

transf.  1591  SPENSER  M.  Hiibberd  1213  Soft  Gooddie 
Sheepe  (then  said  the  Foxe)  not  soe. 

U  b.  =  GOODMAN  4. 

1583  STANYHURST  Conceites  in  &neis,  etc.  (Arb.)  136 
Wheare  rowed  earst  mariners,  theare  nowe  godye  carman 
abydeth. 

2.  U.  S.  At  Harvard  College,  a  woman  who  has 
the  careof  the  students*  rooms  (Hall  College  Words}. 

1827-8  Harvard  Reg.  (Hall  College  Words\  His  friend 
the  Goody,  who  had  been  so  attentive  to  him  during  his 
declining  hours.  1859  O.  W.  HOLMES  Prof.  Break/. -t.  viii, 
The  late  Miss  M.,  a  Goody  '  so  called,  or  sweeper. 

Hence  f  Ctoo-dyship,  the  personality  of  a  goody. 

1663  BUTLER  Hud.  \.  iii.  517  The  more  shame  for  her 
goody-ship,  To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  slip. 

Goody  (gu'di),  sb?  [f.  GOOD  a.  +  -Y.]  A 
sweetmeat.  Chiefly  //.  Also  goody-goody. 

1745  SWIFT  Direct,  to  Servants  Wks.  1883  XI.  375  The 
only  remedy  is  to  bribe  them  with  goody-goodies,  that  they 
may  not  tell  tales  to  papa  and  mamma.  1756  B.  FRANKLIN 
Lett.  Wks.  1887  II.  454  They,  .present  their  hearty  respects 
to  you  for  the  goodies.  1853  KANE  GrinnellExp.  xxxi.  (1856) 
268  '  Goodies'  we  had  galore  [at Christmas].  1877  Holdertiess 
Gloss.,  Goody  t  sweets.  '  Fetch  us  a  hawporth  o'  goody.' 
1882  STEVENSON  Fain.  Stud.  241  AH  knowledge  is  to  oe  had 
in  a  goody.  1806  Daily  News  2  Apr.  7/7  She  had  received 
the  goodie-goodies  and  was  delighted. 

Goody  (gu'di),  J&3  U.  S.  A  scicenoid  fish,  the 
spot,  Liostomus  xanthurus. 

1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  Cape  May  Goody.  1884-5 
Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  215  A  much  smaller  species 
. .  otherwise  known  as  '  Lafayette '  or '  Cape  May  goodie '. 

Goody  (gu'di),  a.  and  s&A    [f.  GOOD  a.  +  -Y.] 

A.  adj.    f  1.  ?  Cosy,  comfortable.  Obs. 

1813  T.  MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  I.  344  The  offer  of  such  a 
quiet,  goody  retreat  as  Ready's  is  every  way  convenient. 

2.  Good  in  a  weak  or  sentimental  way ;  addicted 
to  or  characterized  by  inept  manifestations  of  good 
or  pious  sentiment.  Also,  to  talk  goody. 

[1810 :  cf.  GOODINESS  below.]  1830  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw. 
Mag.  Apr.  688  Characters  well  drawn  —  incidents  well 
managed —  . .  moral  good,  but  not  goody.  1833  COLERIDGE 
Table-t.  20  Aug.,  There  can  be  no  great  poet  who  is  not 
a  good  man,  though  not  perhaps  a  goody  man.  1837  STER- 
LING Let.  16  Nov.  in  Carlyle  Life  \\.  v.  (1851)  193  All  this 
may  be  mere  goody  weakness  and  twaddle,  on  my  part. 
1865  G.  MACDONALD  A.  Forbes  45  The  only  remarks  made 
being  some  goody  ones  about  the  disgrace  of  being  kept  in. 
1867  H.  KINGSLEY  Silcote  ofS.  xxvii.  (1876)  178  She  did  not 
talk  '  goody  *  to  them.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  i  Feb.  150/2  A  lacka- 
daisically sentimental  and  commonplace  ballad  ..  which  is 
sure  to  be  popular  with  a  certain  class  of  *  goody  people '. 

B.  sb.l   v*S.  A  goody  person. 

1878  J.  COOK  Conscie'iceii.  (1879)25  No  doubt,  if  a  Ceesar  or 
a  Napoleon  comes  before  some  man  of  weak  will,  the  latter, 
although  he  be  a  good  man,— and  especially  if  he  be  a 
'goody1,  a  very  different  thing— will  quail. 

Hence  Goo'dyislirt.,  somewhat  *  goody* ;  Goo'dy- 
ism,  *  goody '  principles,  something  characteristic 
of  *  goody '  people ;  Goo'dynes«,  goo-diness,  the 
quality  of  being  ( goody '. 

1810  COLERIDGE  Ess.  Own  Times  (1850)  664  Whose  good- 
ness,  or  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word,  which  the  times, 
if  not  the  language,  require)  whose  goodiness,  consists  (etc.]. 
1841  Edin.  Rev.  LXXIII.  367  Clifford's  extreme  goodness 
(to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Coleridge)  not  unfrequently  de- 
generates into  goodiness.  1849  Blackw.  Mag.  LII.  674 
Then  came  the  days  of '  Goodyism',  that  left  childhood  a 
blank— whipped  when  naughty,  and  more  miserable  when  too 
good.  1864  Spectator  24  Dec.  1479/2  A  goodyish  story,  and 
about  as  readable  as  that  kind  of  thing  usually  is.  1872 
W.  CORY  in  Lett,  fy  Jrnls.  (1897)  278  Ihe  small-town  I  sh, 
old-maidish  goodyness  otE*g£nit  Grandet.  1883  A  merican 
V.  268  He  is  singularly  free  from  the  cheap  unction  . .  the 
goodyisms,  which  are  the  temptations  of  the  modern  pulpit. 
1898  Dublin  Reif.  Jan.  218  The  obtrusive  goody  ness  which  has 
been  apt  to  make  Catholic  children  shy  of  Catholic  literature. 

t  Goodyear.  Obs.  Also  6-7  goodier,  -yeare, 
-year(e)s,  1^6  goodere,  7  goodye(e)re) ;  and  in 
pseudo-etymological  forms  goujeres,  goujeers. 
[Goon  a.  +  YEAR.  The  expletive  use  in  questions 
(What  the  good  year?}  is  equivalent  to,  and  possi- 
bly adopted  from,  the  early  mod.Du.  wat  goeatjaar. 
Plantijn(i573)  renders  Wat goet  iaeris  dat?  by  F. 
Que  bon  heur  est  cela  ?  and  L.  Quid  hoc  ominis  ? 
The  Du.  lexicographers  suggest  that  the  idiom 


GOOL. 

probably  arose  from  an  elliptical  use  of  good  year 
as  an  exclamation,  =  ' as  I  hope  for  a  good  year*. 
One  example  of  goed  jaar  approximating  to  the 
later  Eng.  sense  (b.  below)  is  quoted  in  the  Wb. 
der  Nederl.  Taal  V.  311. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer,  in  his  edition  of  Shaks.  (1744 \  suggested 
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concerned,  this  explanation  is  curiously  plausible,  as  it  seems 
to  be  applicable  without  any  violence  to  all  the  examples 
of  the  word  (cf.  what  the  pox,  etc.).  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  tbe  definite  meaning  of '  pox '  was  really  intended 
by  any  of  the  writers  who  used  the  word  ;  and  the  alleged 
etymology  is  utterly  inadmissible.  Hanmer's  spurious  form 
goujeres  or  goujeers  has,  however,  found  its  way  into  many 
editions  of  Snakspere,  and  was  adopted  as  the  standard  form 
in  Johnson's  Diet.  1755,  and  hence  in  evtry  later  Diet,  which 
contains  the  word.] 

a.  Used  as  a  meaningless  expletive,  chiefly  in 
the  interrogative  phrase  What  a  (or  the}  goodyear. 
b.  App.  from  the  equivalence  of  this  phrase  with 
what  the  devil \  what  the  plagtte,  what  the  pox,  etc., 
the  word  came  to  be  used  in  imprecatory  phrases  as 
denoting  some  undefined  malefic  power  or  agency. 

c  1555  ROPER  Sir  T.  More  (1729)  88  Who  [More's  wifej  in 
1535]-  .with  this  manner  of  salutacion  homelie  saluted  him, 
'  What  a  good  yeer,  Mr.  More  . .  I  marvaile  that  you '  [etc.]. 
1589  Marprel.  Epit.  (Arb.)  55  Now  what  a  goodyeare  was 
that  Anthonie  ?  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  i.  iv.  129  We  must 
giue  folkes  leaue  To  prate :  what,  the  good-ier.  1599  — 
Much  Ado  i.  iii.  i  What  the  good  yeere  my  Lord,  why  are 
you  thus  out  of  measure  sad  ?  1623  W.  SCLATER  Tythes  29 
But  how  a  goodyeare  fell  Abraham  and  lacob  vpon  tenths 
without  iniunction?  1628  tr.  Tasso'sAminta  IM.  040,  Let 
her  a  good  yeere  weepe,  and  sigh,  and  rayle.  1667  DRYOEM 
Sir  M.  Mar-all  iv.  i,  What  a  Goodjer  is  the  matter,  Sir  ? 

b.  1591  FLORIO  -2nd  Fruitesi  With  a  good-yeare  to  thee, 
why  doest  thou  not  take  it.  1596  HARINGTON  Metatn. 
Ajax,  Apol.  Aa  5  The  good  yere  of  al  the  knauery  & 
knaues  to  for  me.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  24  The  good 
yeares  shall  deuoure  them,  flesh  and  fell.  1639  T.  DE  GREY 
Contpl.  Horsem.  To  Rdr., Wishing  their  bookes  burned,  and 
the  authors  at  the  goodyere.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  118. 
2/2  A  Good  Year  take  ye. 

GoO'dy-goo'd,  a.  =next  adj. 

1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  ii.  v.  (1872)  127  We  found  the  piece 
monotonous  . .  dallying  on  the  borders  of  the  infantile  and 
'  goody-good '. 

GoO'dy-tfOO'dy,  a.  (and  s&.)  [reduplicated 
f.  GOODY  a.]  =  GOODY  a.  and  sb* 

1871  SMILES  Charac.  viii.  (1876)  226  Goethe  used  to  ex- 
claim of  goody-goody  persons,  *  Oh  !  if  they  had  but  the 
heart  to  commit  an  absurdity  ! '  x88x  E.  J.  WORBOISE 
in  C/tr.  World  XXy.  578/1,  I  abominate  your  goody- 
goody,  circumspect,  infallibly- proper  young  lady.  1881 
Macw.  Mag.  XLI1I.  ' 
the  letter-press  \\ 
goody '.  1884  BP, 
talk  goody-goody  to  people.  1889  Minutes  Congregational 
Council  (U.S.)  218  Thick-headed  goody-goodies,  who  were 
fit  for  nothing  else  but  to  hold  prayer-meetings  and  look 
after  Sunday- Schools. 

Hence  Goo'dy-sroo'dyism,  Goo'dy-goo'dyness. 

1881  Athenxum  19  Feb.  261/3  The  story  of 'What  Might 
Have  Been ' . .  is  a  fair  example  of  French  goody-goodyism. 
1884  Punch  8  Mar.  119/2  [A]  speech  full  of  ..  ponderous 
wisdom  and  imposing  goody -goody  ness.  1886  Bookseller 
Jan.  19/2  That  talent  ..  of  teaching  deep  religious  lessons, 
without  disgusting  her  readers  by  any  approach  to  cant  or 
goody-goodyism. 

Go:-O*ff.     colloq.  [f.  phrase  go  off:  see  Go  v.  83.] 

1.  The  action  or  time  of  going  off ;  a  starting, 
commencement.  Phr.  (At)  first  go-off:  straight 
away,  at  one's  first  attempt.  At  one  go-off  \  in  one 
unbroken  spell  of  effort. 

1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  iv.  31  The  first  go  off  of  a  bitter 

old  morning.     1856  DOBIK  Recoil.  Visit  Pt.  Phillip  iii.  52 


would  have  put  it  in  that  way  myself,  at  first  go-off  like '. 
1888  F.  WARDEN  Witch  of  Hills  I.  xii.  253  One  gentleman 
isn't  bound  to  fly  into  the  arms  of  another  gentleman  first 
go-off.  1894  Du  MAURIER  Trilby  (1895)  208  He  succeeded 
at  his  first  go-off. 

2.  Banking.  *  The  amount  of  loans  falling  due 
(and  therefore  going  off  the  amount  in  the  books) 
in  a  certain  period '  (Lord  Aldenham). 

Mod.  '  The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  says  every 
Thursday  to  the  Court "  The  go-off  this  week  is  £ — ,000  " '. 

Googe,  Googing,  obs.  ff.  GOUGE,  GUDGEON. 
Google,  obs.  form  of  GOGGLE  a.  and  v.1 
Googul  (g«'g#l)-     Also  gogul.    [a.  Hind.  gu~ 
galt  Skr.  guggida,  guggulu.]     The  aromatic  gum- 
resin  of  the  Balsamodendron  mu&uf  (cf.  cjuots.). 

1813  MILBURN  Orient.  Comm.  (1825)  102  Gogul  is  a  species 
of  bitumen  much  used  at  Bombay.,  for  painting  the  bottom 
of  ships.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Googul,  a  resinous 
substance  resembling  myrrh . .  probably  the  produce  of  Com- 
iniphora  Maiiagascarensis.  i88a  J.  SMITH  Diet.  Pop.  Names 
Plants^  Googttl,  a  name  in  India  for  the  gum  obtained  from 
Balsamodendron  Mnkul,  a  tree  of  the  Myrrh  family.  1886 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Googul  tree%  the  Balsamodendron  mitkul 
and  the  B.  Roxbnrghii. 

Gool.  dial.  Also  6,  9  goole,  6  goule,  8 
goal.  [a.  AF.  gole,  goule  (a  specific  use  of  OF. 
gole,  goule  throat ;  cf.  OF.  goulet  narrow  channel, 
trench).  See  also  GOLE,  GULL.] 


OOONHILLY. 

1.  A  small  stream,  a  ditch ;  an  outlet  for  water, 

a.  sluice.  ... 

iSSzHi'LOET, Coo\e,eiiiissariiiiii.  af^fnfUtattf»S€Wtrs 
4  (in  TV.  }V.  Line.  Ghss.\  Thomas  Staveley  shall  make  one 
sufficient  stathe  at  the  south  side  of  his  goule.  i«74-9i  K*Y 
N.  C  Words,  Goal,  a  ditch.  Lincolnshire.  1815  ,HEB,E» 
Narr.  Joiirn.  .(1828)  I.  606  Raising  water  to  the  'gools 
(small  channels)  which  convey  its  rills  to  their  fields. 

fir  1541  HOWES  &  ELLEKEH  Sum.  in  Hodgson  North- 
nmbld.  lit  II.  =29  The.. fortresses  of  carrowe  &  sewynge- 
shealles  . .  stande  in  suche  a  Gpole  passage  &  common 
entery  of  all  the  theves  . .  of  Liddisdale  [etc.]. 

2.  (See  quot.  1706,  and  cf.  GULL  st.  and  v.} 
1664-5  •*'*  l6  &  J7  Car.  II,  c.  ji  §  7  If  any  Goole  or 

Gooles,  Breach  or  Breaches,  Overflowing  or  Overflowings  of 
waters  shall  happen  at  any  time  hereafter  to  be  in  over  or 
through  any  of  the  said  Bancks.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Goal  (Statute  Law-Word),  a  Breach  in  a  Bank  or  Sea- Wall ;  a 
passage  worn  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  Tide.  1723-8 
P.  BLAIR  Pharmaco-Bot.  I.  (1733)  20,  I  have  collected  the 
specimens  of  no  less  than  eighteen  [species]  from  the  Goals 
all  along  the  sea  coast  towards  Wibberton.  1831  Holderness 
Drainage  Act  36  If . .  any  sudden  breach  or  goole  may  be 
made  in  . .  the  east  bank.  1848  in  WHARTON  Law  Lex. 

Goold(e,  obs.  form  of  GOLD  sl>2 

Qooly,  variant  of  GCLLY  Sc.,  large  knife. 

Groom,  var.  GOME  st.1 ;  obs.  and  dial.  f.  GUM. 

Goon,  obs.  form  of  GUN. 

Gooney,  variant  of  GONT. 

Goonge,  variant  of  GONG',  06s. 

Goonhilly  (g«-nhili).  Also  7  gunnelly,  7- 
gonhelly,  (9  gunhillee).  [Named  after  Goon- 
hilly Downs  in  Cornwall.]  A  Cornish  pony. 

1640  Wits  Recreat.  Epigr.  108  Tall  Afer.  .Mounts  a  Gun- 
nelly and  on  foot  doth  nde.  1674-91  RAY  .S.  #  E.  C.  Words 
83  GonhcUy,  a  Cornish  horse.  171$  tr.  Ctess  D' Annoy' s 
Wks.  374  The  House  that  cover'd  the  Princess's  Gonhelly, 
did  so  glitter  with  Precious  Stones.  1797  POLWHELE 
Old  Eng.  Gent.  80  On  his  half-goonhilly  he  sat  still.  1848 
C.  A.  JOHNS  Week  at  Lizard  158  A  strong  punch,  and 
spirited  horse  is,  with  us,  generally  called  a  Goonhilly. 
1880  W.  Cornw.  Gloss.,  Goonhilly. 

Goonie,  variant  of  GONY. 

Goonne,  obs.  form  of  GUN. 

Goor  (gS'J)-  Also  ghoor,  gur.  [Hindi  gur, 
Hindustani  (Deccan)  giir.]  A  coarse  variety  of 
sugar  made  in  India. 

1835  BURNES  Trav.  Bokhara  (ed.  2)  1. 241  From  extensive 

Plantations  of  cane,  *  goor ',  a  coarse  kind  of  sugar  is  pro- 
uced.   1871  E.  BRADDON  Life  in  Itidia  ii.  28  Combinations 
of  sugar,  ghoor  (raw  sugar  with  the  molasses  in  it)  curds 
and  ghee.    1886  A.  H.  CHURCH  Food  Grains  Itid.  59  It  is. . 
then  mixed  with  water,  being  eaten  with  gur,  curds,  &c. 

Goora,Gooral,variantsofGouRou(nut),GoRAL. 

Goord;e,  Goordy,  obs.  ff.  GOURD  ',  GOUHDY. 

Goore,  Goorge,  obs.  ff.  GOKE  sl>.2,  GORGE. 

Goorm  aun.de,  obs.  form  of  GOURMAND. 

Gooroo,  guru  (gtrn/,  gur«').  Also  7, 9  goru. 
[a.  Hindi  guru,  Hindustani  guru  a  teacher,  priest ; 
Skr.  guru  orig.  an  adj.  'weighty,  grave,  dignified'.] 
A  Hindu  spiritual  teacher  or  head  of  a  religious 
sect. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  500  They  have  others 
which  they  call  Gurupi,  learned  Priests.  Ibid.  (1626)  520  A 
famous  Prophet  of  the  Ethnikes,  named  Goru,  1810  T.WIL- 
LIAMSON E.  Ind.  Vade  Mecum  II.  317  Persons  of  this  class 
often  keep  little  schools  . .  and  then  are  designated  gooroos. 
1811  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Henry  4-  Bearer  32  So  much  was  he 
afraid  of  offending  his  gooroo.  183*  G.  C.  MUNDY  Pen  fy 
Pencil  Sk.  Ind.  I.  184  Its  founder,  a  holy  goru.  1867 
DixonNtwAuier.  I.  xxxi.  330  Except  the  guru  of  Bombay, 
no  priest  on  earth  has  so  large  a  power  [etc.]. 

Hence  Qnruship  [see  -SHIP]. 

1848  H.  H.  WILSON  Wks.  (1862)  II.  128  Their  ninth  Guru . . 


. 

,  — —  — —  — _hip  of 

the  new  superstition,. from  1504  till  1581. 

Goosander  (gus^e'ndsi).  Also  7  gossander, 
8-9  gooseauder.  [Of  obscure  formation.  If  the 
first  element  is  GOOSE,  the  word  must  be  of  some 
antiquity  in  English,  to  allow  of  the  shortened 
vowel  (goss-)  which  appears  in  the  earliest  forms ; 
with  the  ending  -andercf.  BERGANDEH  and  ON.  end 
(pi.  aa/ferf]  The  bird  Mergus  merganser,  allied 
to  the  ducks  but  having  a  sharply  serrated  bill. 

1621  DRAYTON  Poly-olt.xxv.  65  The  Gossander  with  them, 
my  goodly  Fennes  doe  show,  His  head  as  Ebon  blacke,  the 
rest  as  white  as  Snow.  1658  R.  FRANC  K  North,  Mem. 
(1821)  316  Nor  would  not  any  man  think  those  conceptions 
very  sordid,  to  prefer  the  goose  to  the  gossander.  1674 
RAY  Collect.  Words,  Water  Fowl  94  The  Gossander  or 
TVrgao",?r  \,M?rganser>  Aldr-  '7s*  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768) 
11.  438  Mr.  Willoughby  too  suspects  that  its  male  represents 
s,°,m;  b'rd  """fe  to  the  Goosander.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
ffist.  III.  270  The  Gooseander  feeds  upon  fish  for  which 
"dives.  1848  C.  A.  JOHNS  Week  at  Lizard  334  Goosander 
(tlerfus  MerSanser).-Q!im  seen  in  the  Hdford  river. 
i863TtiNOSLEY  Water-Bab,  vii.  269  Smews  and  goosanders, 
divers  and  loons.  i88a  HARDY  in  Proc.  Bern  Nat.  Clul 
IX.  552  March  2nd,  Goosander  on  the  Teviot 

Goose  (g«s),  si.  Pi.  geese  (g,-sj.  Forms : 
Sing,  i  gos,  3-6  gos(e,  (4  guos,  5  goce),  4-7 
goos,  5  ghoos,  goys,  (6  gosse,  gouse),  6  Sc. 
guis(s,  (guss,  gwis),  6,  8-9  Sc.  guse,  5-'  gooae. 
PI.  i  g<5s,  gees,  3  ges,  3-4  gies,  (4  gyes,  6  giese), 
3-5  Bees,  4-5  geys(e,  6  Sc.  geis(s)e,  4,  6  gese, 
(5  gess,  ghees,  7  geose  ?),  5-  geese.  [Common 
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Teut. :  OE.^yV  (pi.  gis)  -  Kris.  gSs,  gSz,  MDu.  (and 
Du.)  gaiu,  OHG.  (MHG.  and  G.)  gans,  ON.  gas 
(Sw.  gas,  Da.  gaas) :— OTeut.  *gans-  (cons. -stem) 
:— OAryan  *ghans-,  whence  L.  anser  (for  *hanser], 
Gr.  xn">  Skr.  hahsd  masc.,  /laiisf  fem.,  Lith.  if  sis, 
and  Olr.  gtis  swan.  Connexion  with  GANDER 
is  doubtful.] 

1.  A  general  name  for  the  large  web-footed  birds 
of  the  sub-family  Anserinx  (family  Anatidx),  usu- 
ally larger  than  a  duck,  and  smaller  than  a  swan, 
including  Anser  and  several  allied  genera. 
Without  distinctive  addition  or  context,  the  word  is  applied 
to  the  common  tame  goose  (Anser  domcsticns),  which  is  de- 
scended from  the  wild  grey  or  greylag  goose  (A.  ferns  or 
cinereus).  The  other  numerous  species  are  distinguished 
by  adjuncts  expressing  colour,  appearance,  or  habits,  as 
black,  blue,  blue-winged,  laughing,  fink-footed,  ivhite- 
fronted goose,  etc.;  habitat, as_/c«, marsh-goose, etc. ;  native 

'  region,  as  American  \iuilif),  Canada,  Chinese  goose,  etc. 
See  also  BARNACLE-,  BEAN-,  BRENT-GOOSE,  etc. 

a  1000  Riddles  xxv.  3  (Gr.)  Hwiluin  ic  grade  swa  gos. 
c  1000  Laws  of  Ine  c.  70  (Schmid),  x  gees,  xx  henna,  a  izoo 
Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  284/12  Anser  uel  geinra,  hwit  gos. 
Ganta  uel  anca,  graeg  gos.  a  11*5  Ancr.  R.  128,  &  te  valse 
ancre  drauh<5  into  hire  hole  &  fret,  ase  be  uox  deS,  bode  ges 
&  henhen.  c  1300  Havtlok  702  Hors,  and  swin.  .The  gees, 
the  hennes  of  the  yerd.  1340  Ayenb.  32  po  anlikneb.  .to  be 
childe  bet  ne  dar  na;t  guo  his  way  uor  pe  guos  bet  blaub. 
1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  iv.  38  Bothe  my  gees  ana  my  grys 
his  gadelynges  fetten.  £1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  217  This 
Millere  . .  rosted  hem  a  goos.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1863) 

!  32  Gose  in  a  Hogge  pot.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  ll. 
xxxvii.  157  Had  not  be  the  crye  of  the  ghoos  . .  the  cite  of 

|  rome  sbulde  haue  be  dystroyed.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
III.  222  Qubilk  brocht  with  thame  bayth  guiss  [and]  gryce, 

'  and  hen.  1604  Extracts  Atcrd.  Reg.  (1848)  II.  251  Puir 
folkis  geir,  sic  as  geisse,  foullis,  peittis,  and  vtheris  vivaris. 
1612  WEBSTER  White  Devil  v.  I  3,  Mar.  Those  words  lie 
make  thee  answere  With  thy  heart  bloud.  Fla.  Doe,  like 
the  geesse  in  the  prpgresse.  1738  POPE  Dune.  \.  211  Shall 
I . .  rob  Rome's  ancient  geese  of  all  their  glories  ?  1766 
PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  II.  450  The  White  Fronted  Wild 
Goose.  1771  FORSTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  I.XII.  415  The  blue 
goose  is  as  big  as  the  white  goose ;  and  the  laughing  goose 
is  of  the  size  of  the  Canada  or  small  grey  goose.  1857  LIVING- 
STONE Trav.  xiv.  253  The  Barotse  valley  contains  great  num- 
bers of  large  black  geese,  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  i.  (1873) 

:    28  The  common  goose  has  not  given  rise  to  any  marked 

i    varieties.    1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  314  In  the  fens  of 

)  Lincolnshire,  geese  are  kept  in  large  numbers.  1893  NEWTON 
Diet.  Birds  376  The  largest  living  Goose  is  that  called  the 
Chinese,  Guinea,  or  Swan-Goose,  Cygnofsis  cygnoides. 

b.  spec.  The  female  bird :  the  male  being  the 
GANDER,  and  the  young  GOSLINGS. 

<TIJJO  Bestiary  392  Je  feccheS  ofte  in  Se  tun  and  te 
gandre  and  te  gos.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Htresbach's  Husb.  iv. 
(1586)  163  b,  Columella  would  have  you  keepe  for  every 
Gander,  three  Geese.  1611  [see  8,  *goose-fair\  1691 
L'EsTRANGE  Fables  ccxxii.  194  Why  do  you  go  Nodding, 
and  Waggling  so  like  a  Fool,  as  if  you  were  Hipshot  ?  says 
the  Goose  to  her  Gossel in. 

c.  The  flesh  of  this  bird. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1539)  30  Goose,  is  hard  of  diges- 
tion. 1716  Brit.  Apollo  (ed.  3)  II.  648  Who  eats  goose  on 
Michael's  day,  Shan't  money  lack  his  debts  to  pay.  1786 
MRS.  Piozzi  Anecd.  of  Johnson  103, 1  was  saying  to  a  friend 
one  day,  that  I  did  not  like  goose ;  one  smells  it  so  while  ic 
is  roasting,  said  1. 

d.  In  phrases  and  proverbial  sayings.     All  (his) 
\  geese  are  swans :  he  invariably  exaggerates  or  over- 
•   estimates ;   so  to  turn  geese  into  swans,  every  goose 

a  swan.  All  right  (or  sound)  on  the  goose: :  (  U.  S.) 
politically  orthodox.  T/ie  old  woman  is  picking 
her  geese  :  it  is  snowing.  To  cook  (rarely  do)  one's 
goose  (see  COOK  v.  4  b).  To  say  bo  to  a  goose  (see 
Bo  int.  2).  To  shoe  the  goose :  to  spend  one's  time 
in  trifling  or  in  unnecessary  labour.  Goose  without 
gravy:  (Naut.)  a  bloodless  flogging.  See  also 
GANDER  i  b. 

14..  Why  I  Can't  te  Nun  254  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  144  He 
schalle  be  put  owte  of  company,  And  scho  the  gose.  c  1460 
Tmimeley  Myst.  ii.  84  Let  furth  youre  geyse,  the  fox  will 
preche.  1476  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  777  III.  163 
As  for  the  Castell  of  Shene,  ther  is  no  mor  in  it  but  Colle 
and  hys  mak,  and  a  goose  may  get  it ;  but  in  no  wyse  I 
wold  not  that  wey.  1561  J.  HEYWOOD  Prav.  t,  Epigr.  (1867) 
153  Steale  a  goose,  and  sticke  downe  a  fether.  Ibid.  186 
A  greene  goose  . .  is  farre  the  swetter.  1583  STUBBES  Anat. 
Abits.  ii.  (1882)  31  Then  may  he  go  sue  y  goose,  for  house 
gets  he  none.  1589  Pasguifs  Ret.  C,  Euery  Goose  . .  must 
goe  for  a  Swan,  and  whatsoeuer  he  speakes,  must  be 
Canonical!.  1604  BRETON  Grinello's  Fort.  (Grosart)  5/1  Yet 
I  can  doe  something  else,  then  shooe  the  Goose  for  my 
humg.  i6»i  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  39  All  his 
Geese  are  swannes.  i6»  M  ABBE  U.Alemans'  Guzman  d"Alf. 
133  There  is  no  more  pitty  to  be  taken  of  her  then  to  see  a 
goose  goe  bare.foote.  1614  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Cage  9°  With 
Cathohkes  euery  Pismire  is  a  Potentate  ;  as  euery  Goose  a 
Swan.  1640  Wizard  (MS.)  (N.),  He  hath  the  goose  by 
the  neck.  1649  Woodstock  Scuffle  xl.  in  Scott  Woodstock 
App.  to  Introd.,  There's  not  a  man  . .  can  say  (Boh  !)  . .  to 
a  goose.  1659  HOWELL  Proverbs  i  To  steal  a  Goose,  and 
give  the  giblets  in  almes.  0:1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  s.v.,  Find  fault  with  a  Fat  Goose,  or  without  a 
Cause.  1692  L'ESTRANOE  Fables  cccii.  264  Sauce  for  a 
Goose  is  Sauce  for  a  Gander.  1849  C.  K.  SHARPE  Let. 

j  10  Sept.,  Corr.  1888  II.  597  [They]  may  be  thankful  that  she 
d'd  no*  '  do  their  goose  for  them  ',  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase. 
1856  MRS.  S.  ROBINSON  Kansas  (ed.  3)  252  All  persons  who 

i  could  not  answer  'All  right  on  the  goose',  according  to 
their  definition  of  right,  were  . .  threatened  with  death. 
1857 .Providence  Jrnl.  18  June  (Bartlett),  To  seek  for 

,    political  flaws  is  no  use,  His  opponents  will  find  he  is  '  sound 
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on  the  goose '.  1860  TKOLLOPE  Framley  P.  xlii,  Chaldi- 
cotes  . .  is  a  c»oked  goose,  as  far  as  Sowerby  is  concerned. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Goose  without  gravy.  1884 
Sat.  Rev.  5  July  25/1  The  besetting  temptation  which  leads 
local  historians  to  turn  geese  into  swans. 

e.  With  allusion  to  the  supposed   stupidity  of 
the  goose. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  xviii.  105/2  If  his  father  let 
him  haue  his  swindge  lyke  a  goose  :  hee  putteth  the  halter 
about  his^neck.  1584  FENNER  Def.  Ministers  (1587)  40  He 
would  thinke  vs  more  simple  then  a  gosse,  which  will  run 
from  the  Foxe,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia.\\\.  (1633)237  Where 
this  goose  (you  see)  puts  downe  his  head,  before  there  be 
any  thing  neere  to  touch  him,  1780  MBS.  COWLEY  Belle's 
Stratagem  v.  i;  I  ha'n't  slept  to-night,  for  thinking  of  plots 
to  plague  Doncourt ; — and  they  drove  one  another  out  of 
my  head  so  quick,  that  I  was  as  giddy  as  a  goose,  and  could 
make  nothing  of  'em.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxvi, '  A  twa- 
leggit  creature,  wi*  a  goose's  head  and  a  hen's  heart.' 

f.  Hence  fg.  A  foolish  person,  a  simpleton. 
i547//<w/«ViVf  i.  Agst.  Contention  \\.  (1859)  138  Shall  I  stand 

still,  like  a  goose  or  a  fool,  with  my  finger  in  my  mouth  ? 
«  »553  UDALL  Royster  D,  iv.  iii.  (Arb.)  64  Go  to  you  goose. 
1588  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  19,  I  perceiue  you  will  prooue 
a  goose.  1624  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  327  Can  this  Goose 
gaggle  against  this?  1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's 
Intprov.  (1746)  170  He  dia  play  the  very  Goose  himselfe. 
1807-8  SYD.  SMITH  PlymUyksLett.tCatkoiics(fA.i.\}fy  I  have 
always  told  you  from  the  time  of  our  boyhood,  that  you 
were  a  bit  of  a  goose.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  21  Sept.  303  If  he  was 
goose  enough  to  be  seriously  and  permanently  angry  at  his 
wife  having  fete.].  1887  K.  N.  CAREY  Uncle  Max  xiv.  no 
What  a  goose  I  was  to  leave  my  muff  behind  me. 

g.  With  allusion  to  the  hissing  noise  made  by 
the  goose;  esp.  7^^a/.j/a«(g'(seequots.i8o^,i865). 

1805  C.  L.  LEWES  Mem.  IV.  180  By  some  it  is  said  the 
'  goose  *  b  in  the  house.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  11.  via.  p  5 
[We]  began  hissing,  to  remind  him  of  his  first  appearance 
at  Madrid.  The  goose  grated  harsh  upon  his  tympanum. 
1865  Slane  Diet.  s.v.,  *lo  get  the  goose'.,  signifies  to  be 
hissed  while  on  the  stage.  18..  TENNYSON  in  Mem.  (1897) 
II.  i.  14  [Requirements  for  blank  verse].  A  fine  car  for  vowel- 
sounds,  and  the  kicking  of  the  geese  out  of  the  boat  (i.  e. 
doing  away  with  sibilations). 

2.  Applied  with  distinguishing  prefix  to  certain 
other  birds  of  the  same  or  a  related  family,  as 
Cape  Barren  goose  (Cereopsis  novx-kollandix}, 
Egyptian  or  Nile  goose  (Chenalopex  segyptiaca\ 
Spur- winged  goose  (the  African  genus  Plcctrop- 
terus}j  etc. ;  also  to  certain  sea-birds  like  or  likened 
to  a  true  goose,  as  the  SOLAN-GOOSE.  Mother 
Carey's  goose  (see  quot.  1772-84);  Sly  goose 
(see  quot.  1844). 

i77»-84  COOK  Voy,  (1790)  IV.  1272  Another  sort,  which  is 
the  largest  of  the  petrels,  and  called  by  seamen,  Mother 
Carey's  goose,  is  found  in  abundance.  1843  J.  BACKHOUSE 
Visit  Austral.  Col.  vi.  75  Five  Pelicans  and  some  Cape 
Barren  Geese,  were  upon  the  beach.  1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL 
Sports  ff  Aiiv.Scotl.  xxxvii.  (1855)  293  Ine  sheldrake,  from 
its  wide  awake  habits,  acquiring  the  Orcadian  sobriquet  of 
the  sly-goose.  1884  BOLDREWOOD  Melb.  Mem.  II.  22  The 
pied  goose,  .were  our  chief  sport  and  sustenance. 
1 3.  Winchester  goose',  a  certain  venereal  disorder 
(sometimes  simply  a  goose}  ;  also,  a  prostitute  (see 
quot.  1778).  Obs. 

[1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI*  i.  iii.  53  Winch.  Gloster,  thou 
wilt  answere  this  before  the  Pope.  Glost.  Winchester  Goose, 
I  cry,  a  Rope,  a  Rope.  1606  —  Tr.  $  Cr.  v.  x.  55  Myfeare 
is  this:  Some  galled  Goose  of  Winchester  would  hisse.]  1598 
FLORIO  s.v.  Carolo.  x6xx  COTGR.,  Clapoir,  a  botch  in  the 
Groyne,  or  yard ;  a  Winchester  goose.  1630  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water-P.)  Wks.  i.  105/2  Then  therTs  a  Goose  that  breeds  at 
Winchester,  And  of  all  Geese,  my  mind  is  least  to  her.  1661 
WEBSTER  Cure  for  Cuckold  F  j  a,  This  Informer. .  had  belike 
some  private  dealings  with  her,  and  there  got  a  Goose.  .This 
fellow  in  revenge  for  this,  informs  against  the  Bawd  that  kept 
the  house.  1727  BOVER  Eng.~Fr,  Diet.)  A  Winchester  Goose 
(or  swelling  in  the  Groin)  nu  Poulain.  1778  Eng .  Gazetteer 
fed.  2)  s.v.  Sonthwark,  In  the  times  of  popery  here  were  no 
less  than  18  houses  on  the  Bankside.  licensed  by  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester,  .to  keep  whores,  who  were,  therefore,  com- 
monly called  Winchester  Geese. 
4.  f  {Game  of}  goose  :  A  game  played  with 
counters  on  a  board  divided  into  compartments,  in 
some  of  which  a  goose  was  depicted  (obs.'}.  [Cf.  F. 
jeu  de  Voiet  Du.  ganzenspel.]  fox  atid  geese  (see 
Fox  sb.  i6d)  ;  also  one  of  the  pieces  in  this  game. 
1597  Stationers'  Reg.  16  June  (Arb.)  III.  21  John  Wolfe 
entered  . .  the  newe  and  most  pleasant  game  of  the  goose. 
1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  HI.  HI.  294,  lam  like  those  who 
play  at  Goose.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  232  The  Twelve 
Good  Rules,  the  Royal  Game  of  Goose.  1801  STRUTT 
Sports  ff  Past.  iv.  ii.  (1876)  418  To  play  this  game  [Fox  and 
Geese]  there  are  seventeen  pieces,  called  geese.  Ibid.  438 
It  is  called  the  game  of  the  goose,  because  at  every  fourth 
and  fifth  compartment  in  succession  a  goose  is  depicted, 
and  if  the  cast  thrown  by  the  player  falls  upon  a  goose,  he 
moves  forward  double  the  number  of  his  throw. 

allusively.     i8«  BYRON  Juan  xn.  Iviii,  For  good  society 
is  but  a  game,  *  The  royal  game  of  Goose  ',  as  I  may  say. 
6.  A  tailor's  smoothing-iron.     PI.  gooses. 
[So  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  handle  to  the  shape 
of  a  goose's  neck.] 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb,  n.  iii.  17  Come  in  Taylor,  here  you  may 
rost  your  Goose.  1607  DEKKER  Knt.'s  Conjnr.  (1842)  36 
Euery  man  being  armed  with  his  sheeres  and  pressing  iron, 
which  he  call's  there  his  goose,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759) 
II.  348  His  Tongue  is  a  kind  of  Taylor's  Goose  or  hot 
Press,  with  which  he  sets  the  last  Gloss  upon  his  coarse 
decayed  Wares.  1778  FOOTE  Trip  Calais  i.  Wks.  1799  II. 
342  It  is  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  a  tailor's  goose  hissing  ! 
1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  281  The  seam  being 
sewed  up,  he  required  the  assistance  of  the  goose  to  press  it. 
1881  C.  GIBBON  Heart's  Problem  \.  (1884)  5  Teddy  spat  on 
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the  goose  to  test  its  heat,  then  polished  it  vigorously,  and 
beg;in  to  iron  the  collar  of  a  coat. 
b.   (See  quot.) 

1886  Chester  Gloss.,  Goose,  hatting  term,  an  implement 
used  in  the  curling  of  hat  brims. 

6.  dial.   Geese  and  goslings  (cf.  GOSLING  4). 

1854  Miss  BAKER  Northauiptonsk.  Gloss.,  Geese  and  Gos- 
lings, the  blossoms  of  the  salix  ;  so  denominated  from  the 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  young  gosling  newly  hatched. 
1866  Treas.  Bot.  543/1  Goose  and  Goslings,  Orchis  Morio. 
1889  HURST  Horsham  Gloss.,  Geese  and  Goslins,  the  fully 
blown  and  half  blown  flowers  of  the  willow. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a.  attrib.,  as  goose-dtnvn,  -dung,  -fat,  -feather, 
-glblet)  -headj   -look,  -pond,  -tribe,  -turd  (falso 
attrib.  referring  to  colour ;  hencegwse-turd-greert), 
-yard\  goose-like  adj. 

1866  HOWELLS  Venet.  Life  xv.  208  A  gentle  snow-fall  of 
'goose-down.  1710  T.  FULLER  PJtarm.  Exttmp.  52  Take.. 

(loose-dung.  .2  ounces.  1815  Sixteen  fy  Sixty  n.  ii,  Shut 
that  damned  ugly  mouth  instantly,  or  I'll  stuff  it  with  soap 
cerate  and  *goose-fat.  ^1450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich) 
82  Take  a  *gose  fej>er,  and  do  awey  |>e  foom  aboue. 
1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  130  A  sely  poore  gouse  fether 
could  not  plese  him  to  shoote  wythal.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot 
xv,  His  lance  is  no  goose-feather,  as  Dan's  ribs  can  tell. 
1539  *gose  gyblet  [see  HARE  sb.  a].  1599  PORTER  Angry 
U'om.  Alnngt.  (Percy  Soc.)  40  Tis  an  olde  prouerbe  and 
a  true,  Goose  giblets  are  good  meate,  olde  sacke  better 
then  new.  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  x.  5  They 
get  ay  a  good  *goosheid  In  recompense  of  all  thair  pane. 
1552  HULOET,  *Gose  lyke,  or  pertayninge  to  a  gose,  anse- 
rintts.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  iii.  i3Thoucream-fac'd  Loone: 
Where  got'st  thou  that  *Goose-looke.  1834  Miss  MITFORD 
Village  Ser.  1. 197  A  ducking  in  the  *goose-pond.  1831  BONA- 
PARTE A.  Wilson's  Atner.  Ornitk.  IV.  341  Anas,  or  *Goose 
tribe.  1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  62  Bearyng  no  more 
rule,  than  a  *goose  turd  in  terns.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  iv.  ii, 
The  citizens  praise  her  tires,  And  my  lord's  goose-turd 
bands.  ?  15. .  Will  of  C.  White  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  gowne 
lyned  of  gosetourde  grene.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.\x\\\\. 
%  2.  94  Greenish  yellow,  or  as  we  terme  it,  a  goose  turde 
greene.  1868  BROWNING  Rinff  fy  Bk*  XI.  1195  A  perfect 
*goose-yard  cackle  of  complaint. 

b.  objective,  as  goose-crammer,  -gagger,  -stealer ; 
goose-eating  vbl.  sb. ;  goose-bearing,  -chasing  adjs. 

1802  I'INGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  438  The  *Goose- 


is  almost  peopled  with  duck-rearers  and  *goose-crammers. 
1566  Ace.  in  T.  Sharp  Cm.  Myst.  (1825)  214  Payd  att  the 
*goseetyngetothemynstrelles..xijrf.  i6»4Bp.R.MouNTAGU 
Gagg  281  Goe  learn  to  speak  and  write,  Sir  giddy  *Goose- 
gagger,  and  then  vndertake  to  stop  the  Protestants 
mouthes.  1365-73  Durham  Depos,  ^Surtees)  104,  1  am 
neyther  *goossteler  nor  steg  steiler. 

c.  similative,  as  goose-gaggler ;  goose-footed, 
-green,  -grey,  -headed  adjs. 

1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  iv.  398  O'er  yon  dank  rushy  Marsh 
The  sly  *Goose-footed  Proler  hends  his  Course.  1634  Bp. 
R.  MOUNTAGU  Gngg  190  And  yet  this  giddy  *Goose-gaggler 
must  prate . .  against  the  Church  of  England.  1614  B.  JONSON 
Bartli.  Fair^n.  i,  Another  [ballad]  of  Goose-greene-starch, 
and  the  Deuill.  a  1693  AUBREY  Lives,  Sir  W.  Petty  (1898) 
II.  145  His  eies  are  a  kind  of  *goose-grey.  1581  N.  BURNE 
Disput.  187  b,  Daft  Abbotis.  ."guseheaddit  Personis. 

8.  Special  comb. :  goose-barnacle  =  BARNACLE 
sb£  2  ;  goose-beak,  a  name  given  to  the  dolphin 
from  the  shape  of  its  snout  (Cent.  Diet.)  ;  goose- 
bone,  a  bone  of  a  goose,  esp.  one  used  as  a  weather- 
guide  ;  goose-cart,  a  special  cart  for  taking  geese  to 
market ;  goose-chase  (see  WILD-GOOSE-CHASE)  ; 
goose-club,  an  association  formed  to  provide  the 
members  with  geese ;  t  goose-oree  (see  quot.  and 
CHEW  2)  ;  goose-dung-ore  Min.,  an  impure  iron 
sinter  containing  silver;  goose-fair,  a  fair  held  in 
certain  English  towns  (still  at  Nottingham)  about 
Michaelmas,  when  geese  are  in  season ;  goose-file 
=  single  or  Indian  file ;  goose-fish  17.  S.,  the  an- 
gler or  fishing-frog  \Lophiuspiscatorius~);  fgoose- 
gate  [GATE  sb2  8J,  right  of  pasture  for  a  goose ; 
goose-gull,  a  local  name  of  the  greater  black- 
backed  gull  (Larus  marinus) ;  goose-mouth  (see 
quot.);  goose-mussel  =  BARNACLE s6.%  2 ;  goose- 
oven,  a  stove  for  heating  a  tailor's  goose ;  goose- 
paddle  v.  irons.  (nonce-wd.),\.o  propel  by  paddling 
like  a  goose;  f  goose-pan  St.,  app.  a  large 
stew-pan;  tB°°se-par  =  goose-pen  (a) ;  goose- 
pen,  (a)  a  pen  or  enclosure  for  geese ;  f  (6)  a 
quill  pen ;  goose-pie,  a  pie  made  of  goose,  etc. ; 
goose-pudding  (see  quot.  1892);  goose-riding 
(see  quot.  and  cf.  gander  -  fulling)  ;  goose- 
rump,  in  a  horse,  a  croup  or  rump  falling  sud- 
denly away  to  the  tail ;  hence  goose-rumped  adj. ; 
t  goose-shot,  a  particular  size  of  shot  used  for 
shooting  wild  geese;  goose-silver-ore  =  goose- 
dung-ore  (above) ;  goose-teal,  '  the  English  name 
for  a  very  small  goose  of  the  genus  Nettopus'' 
(Morris  Austral  Eng.  1 898) ;  f  goose-trap,  a  trap 
fora  'goose',  a  quibble,  sophism.  Also  GOOSE- 
BILL,  GOOSE-FLESH,  GOOSE-GRASS,  etc. 

1726  Brit.  Apollo  (ed.  3)  II.  648  Just  rose  from  picking  of 
*goose-bones.  1886  BVNNER  A.  Snrriage  xxi.  231  My 
father  used  to  say  . .  there's  no  chance  of  a  clearing  when 
the  wind  backs  round.  Mother  never  heeds  the  wind ',  she 
goes  by  the  goose-bone.  1895  J.  J.  RAVEN  Hist.  Suffolk 
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242  To  get  the  advantage  of  the  later  markets,  a  vgoose-cart 
was  invented,  four  stories  hi^h.  1895  Sat.  Rev.  17  Aug. 
iQ.8/1  The  cackling  Cust..has  fresh  leisure  for  fresh  *goose- 
chases.  1859  SAI.A  Gas-light  fy  D.  ii.  16  Turkeys  from 
the  country ;  *Goose  Clubs  in  town.  1674  RAY  A'.  C.  Words 
134  A  *Geose  or  Goose  cree  [misfr.  Grose  cree],  a  hut 
to  put  Geese  in.  1858  GREG  &  LETTSOM  Min.  277  The 
mineral  ..  *goose-dung  ore,  has  been  shown  to  be  an 
impure  variety  of  iron  sinter.  1632  BRETON  Sir.  Neu-cs 
(Grosart)  7/1  No  man  must  denie  his  neighbours  Goo.-e 
his  Gander,  for  feare  of  wanting  Goslings  at  *Goosc 
Faire.  1876  JAS.  GRANT  Hist.  India  I.  xlviii.  244/2 
The  old  way  had  been  the  'Indian  file',  following  each 
other  in  succession  (vulgarly  called  by  the  soldiers  '  *goose- 
file  ').  1859  BARTLETT  Dict.Atner.,  *Gwse-Jish.  See  Deril- 
Jish.  1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  295  The  most 
common  of  the  American  names,  '  goose-fish ',  alludes  to  its 
capacity  to  master  and  ingest  the  well-known  bird  in  its 
capacious  maw.  1739  Bewholnt  Inclos.  Act  2  Each  cottage. . 
hath  only  one  *  goose-gate  in  the  fallow  field.  iSSjSwAiNSON 
Proi>.  Names  Birds  208  *Goose  gull  (Ireland).  1879  Leeds 
Mercury  f)  May,  The  animal  [a  horse]  had  what  was  called  a 
'*goose'  mouth. — His  Honour:  What  is  that? — Plaintiff: 
Lapping  over  like  a  hare.  1863  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  III. 
646  The  common  *Goose-mussel  or  Duck- barnacle.  1877 
5  Yrs.f  Penal  Servitude  iii.  go  One  man  specially  attends 
to  the '  *goose-oven  '.  1845  J  KRROLD  St.  Cues  $  S/.  James 
(1851)  xxvi.  265  Whether  the  thing  to  be  seen  is  a  lord 
mayor's  coach,  .or  a  zany  on  a  river,  *goose-paddled  in  a 
washing-tub,  the  sons  of  Adam  will  throng  to  the  sight. 
1420  Inv.  in  Lincoln  Chapter  Ace.  Bk.  A.  2.  30.  If.  69,  i  *gose- 
panne.  c  1575  BALFOUR  Practices  (1754)  235  The  air  sail 
haue..ane  mekle  and  litle  pan,  ane  guse  pan,  ane  frying 
pan  [etc.].  155*  HULOET,  Gose  parre  [sic ;  1572  *gose 
penne],  or  coupe,  or  francke  to  feade  gese  in,  chenoboscion. 
1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  HI.  ii.  53  Let  there  bee  gaulle 
enough  in  thy  inke,  though  thou  write  with  a  *Goose-pen. 
1712-14  POPE  Rafe  Lock  iv.  52  Here  sighs  a  Jar,  and 
there  a  *Goose-pie  talks.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  w.  vi,  I 
never  dispute  your  abilities  at  making  a  goose-pie.  1547 
BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  x\x.  (1870)  199  &  coppyd  thinges 
standeth  vpon  theyr  [women's]  hed,  within  ther  kerchers, 
lyke  a  codpece  or  a  *gose  podynge.  1893  Encycl.  Cookery 
(.ed.  Garrett)  I.  707  In  some  parts  of  England,  especially 
in  Yorkshire,  the  people  prepare  a  pudding  which  they 
term.. Goose  Pudding,  to  be  served  with  Goose.  1783 
GROSE  Diet.  Vitlg.  Tongue,  *  Goose-riding,  a  goose  being 
suspended  by  the  legs  ..  a  number  of  men  on  horseback 
riding  full  speed  attempt  to  pull  off  the  head,  which,  if 
they  effect,  the  goose  is  their  prize.  This  has  been  prac- 
tised in  Derbyshire  within  the  memory  of  persons  now 
living.  1696  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3202/4  Rid  away  with . . 
a  brown  Mare . .  a  Rose  Tail,  a  *Goose  Rump.  1799 
Sporting  Mag.  XIV.  185  The  Goose-rump  is.,  another 
angular  infringement  of  Hogarth's  curve  of  beauty.  1679 
Poor  Robins  Intell.  m  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  61  Sour 
headed,  saddle  backed,  *goose  rumped,  1836  Penny ^  Cycl. 
V.  307/1  The  Belgian  horses  have  a  great  defect  in  the 
form  of  their  hips  and  in  the  croup,  which  falls  suddenly 
towards  the  tail,  which  is  called  in  England  being  goose- 
rumped.  a  1659  CLEVELAND  Poems  (1677)  129  So  long  as 
there  is  *Goose-shot  to  be  had  for  Money.  1698  WALLIS  in 
Phil.  7'raus.  XX.  6  A  Hole  about  the  Bigness  of  a  Goose- 
shot.  1776  SEIFERTH  tr.  Gellerfs  Metal.  Chym.  38  *  Goose 
silver  ore.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  v.  x.  Vives1 
Comm.  212  And  what  vse  is  there  of  these  *goose-traps  [L. 
tricis  illis  et  verbonim  laqneis]1 

b.  In  various  plant-names,  as  f  goose-bane  = 
HENBANE  ;  goose-bean,  some  Canadian  plant ; 
fgoose-chite,  agrimony  {Agrimonia  Eupatorid) ; 
goose-corn,  (a)  a  kind  of  rush  (Juncus  sqttar* 
rostis] :  (Ii)  =  GOOSE-GRASS  4 ;  t  goose-hairif  ~ 
GoosE-GBASS2,HAiRiF;  fgoose-nest,  ?the  bird's- 
nest  {Neottia  Nidus-avis} ;  f  goose -share  [?  cor- 
ruption Qi-hairif\  =  GOOSE-GRASS  2 ;  goose-tansy 
=  GOOSE-GRASS  * ;  goose-tongue,  (a)  sneezewort 
(Achillea  Ptarmica) ;  (£)  =  GOOSE-GRASS  a ;  (c )  a 
crowfoot  (Ramtncttlus  Flamtmtla}  ;  goose-tree, 
the  tree  from  which  barnacle- geese  were  believed  to 
be  produced  (cf.  BARNACLE  $b£  I  note} ;  goose- 
weed  =. GOOSE-GRASS  i;  goose-wheat  (see  quot). 

1600  SURFLET  Conntrie  Far  me  i.  xvi.  108  [He]  may  keepe 
them  [geesej..from  feeding  of  henbane,  which  some  call  the 
*gcosebane.  1848  SEt.HY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Clnb  1 1.  No.  6. 
262  Specimens  of  the  *Goose-bean  of  Canada.  1597  GERARDE 
/rVr&if  Supp).,  *Goosechite  is  Agrimonie.  1762  w.  HUDSON 
Flora  A  «§"/.  130  Jnncits  culmo  nudo, . .  Moss-rush  or  *Goose- 
corn.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.P-lants  1. 211  Jtincnssqitarrosus 
..Goose  Corn.  1808  JAMIESON,  Goose-corn^  Field  Brome- 
grass,  Bromus  secalinus,  Linn.  1551  TURNER  Herbal \.  D  iiij, 
*Goosharethe  called  also  Clyuer  . .  is  named  in  Greeke, 
ADarine.  1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  290  Goose- 
heirife  or  Cleuer.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  Ivii.  224  Some 
Herborists  . .  because  that  the  rootes  be  so  tangled  and 
wrapped  like  to  a  nest,  have  named  it  *Goosenest.  1605 
TIMME  Qnersit.  i.  xiii.  65  Double  leafe,  otherwise  called 
goosenest.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  Ixiv.  539  This  herbe  is 
called.. in  Englishe,  Goosegrasse,  CHuer,  and  *Gooseshare. 
1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  629  Drinke  the  iuyce 
of  Tansie,  and  *Goosetansie.  1691  [see  GOOSE-CRASS  i]. 
1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  I.  307  Potentilla  Anserina 
. .  Goose-tansey.  1738  DEERING  Catal.  Stirp.  \ja  Ptar- 
mica  . .  Sneezewort  . .  by  some  called  *Goose  Tongue. 
1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Hnsbandm.  III.  i.  114  (E.  D.  S.) 
The  goose-tongue  herb  grows  chiefly  in  marshy  grounds. 
a  1824  HOLDICH  Weeds  (i  825)  14  Hariff  (Galium  afarine) . . 
Goosetongue.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal\\\.  clxvii.  1391  Of  the 
*Goose  tree,  Bamakle  tree,  or  the  tree  bearing  Geese.  1865 
W.  WHITE  E.Eng.  II.  62  Broad  margins  of  grass  and  *goose- 
weed.  1883  Longin.  Mag.  July  307  The  trailing  silverweed 
or  gooseweed  of  our  English  roadsides.  1897  Daily  Neivs 
10  Sept.  8/3  An  inferior  grain  (used  for  chicken  food  mostly) 
called  *goosewheat — a  bearded  variety,  hardy  and  early. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.}  tQoo-s«dom,  stupidity; 
Goo'sehood,  the  fact  of  being  a  goose;  Ooo'seless 
a.,  without  a  goose  ;  Goo'seship,  a  mock  title. 


GOOSEBEKRY. 

1647  WARD  .V/;///.  C  abler  27  The  gut-foundred  goosdom, 
wherewith  they  are  now  surcingled  and  debauched.  1832 
Whistle- Binkie  (Scot.  Songs;  tiSoo1  I.  113  Any  gooselc^s 
gander.  1837  Fraser's  Mng.  XVI.  311  His  Gooseship,  the 
Right  Dull  of  London.  1865  CAKLYI.K  Fredk.  Gt.  XVIH.  vii. 
(1872)  VII.  a»5  Goosehood  became  too  apparent.  1888 
Harpers  Mag.  Dec.  158/1  The  bestowal  of  turkeys  upon 
the  lurkeyless  and  geese  upon  the  gooseless. 

Goose  (gws),  v.    [f.  GC.OSE  j/>.] 

1.  trans.  To  press  or  iron  with  a  tailor's  'goose'. 
1808  JAMIESON,  To  Goose^  to  iron  linen  cloths,  S.,  a  word 

now  nearly  obsolete.  1859  RAMSAY  Remin.  189  To  prepare 
them  [her  caps]  for  being  ironed,  or,  as  she  said,  to  make 
them  ready  to  be  goosed. 

2.  7'heat.  slang.    To  hiss,  to  express  disapproval 
of  (a  person  or  play)  by  hissing.  (Cf.  GOOSE  $b.  i  g.J 

1853  Househ.  Words  24  Sept.  77/1  Actors  speak  of.,  such 
and  such  a  tragedy  being  *  damned '  or  '  goosed '.  1854 
DICKENS  Hard  T.  i.  vi,  He  was  goosed  last  night,  he  was 
goosed  the  night  before  last,  he  was  goosed  to-day.  He  has 
lately  got  in  the  way  of  being  always  goosed,  and  he  can't 
stand  it.  1866  Si.  James's  Mag.  XVI.  69,  I  tired  of  the 
stage,  however,  although  I  was  never  'goosed '  in  my  life. 

3.  (J.S.  (See  quota.) 

1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Atner.,  To  Goose  Boots,  to  repair 
them  by  putting  on  a  new  front  half  way  up,  and  a  new 
bottom.  1889  BARRERE  &  LEI.AND  Slang  (1897),  Goose  .. 
(American)  to  enlarge  or  repair  bootSjbya  process  generally 
known  as  footing,  i.e.  by  putting  in  or  adding  pieces  of 
leather. 

4.  slang.  To  make  a  'goose*  of,  befool. 
1889  in  BARRERE  &  LELAND  Slang  (1897). 
Hence  Goo'sing  vbl.  sb. ;  also  attrib. 

1825  JAMIESON,  Gnsitig-irne,  a  smoothing  iron,  a  Gipsey 
term,  South  of  S.  1862  Illustr.  Land.  News  18  Jan.  75/1 
'Goosing'  ..  appears  to  have  been  the  fate  of  lively  M. 
Edmond  About's  last  new  play. 

Gooseberry  ;g/7-zberi).  Forms:  6  gose, 
gows-,  6-8  goos-,  7  gous-,  9  Sc.  guse-,  6-  goose- : 
and  see  BERRY.  [Prob.  f.  GOOSE  sb:  +  BERRY  sb. 

The  grounds  on  which  plants  and  fruits  have  received 
names  associating  them  with  animals  are  so  commonly  in- 
explicable, that  the  want  of  appropriateness  in  the  meaning 
affords  no  sufficient  ground  for  assuming  that  the  word 
is  an  etymologizing  corruption,  e.g.  of  Du.  kruisbezie,  G. 
kransbeere^  or  of  a  hypothetical  *gorseberry  or  *groseberry 
(see  GROSER,  GROSET)  ;  though  the  last  derives  some  little 
support  from  the  existence  of  the  form  GOZELL  for  *grosell.\ 

1.  The  edible  berry  or  fruit  of  any  of  the  thorny 
species  of  the  genus  Ribes,  the  best  known  and  most 
commonly  cultivated  of  which  is  R.  Grossnlaria ; 
also  the  plant  or  shrub  itself  (more  fully  gooseberry- 
bnsk,  -tree}. 

c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  912  Gose  berrys, 
eroiselles.  1573  TUSSER  Hiisb.  xvi.  (1878)  41  The  Goose- 
bery,  ^espis  and  Roses.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV^  i.  ii. 
196  All  the  other  gifts  appertment  to  man  (as  the  malice 
of  this  Age  shapes  them)  are  not  woorth  a  Goose  berry. 
1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  iii.  59  It  is  very  good  ..  to 
stuffe  them  with  spwre-grapes,  or  vnripe  -gooseberries. 
1663  PH.  HENRY  Diaries  (1882)  131  Trees  received  from 
Mr.  Hammond.  6  Apples.  6  Gorans.  6  Goosberryes.  1669 
WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  116  Goosberries  being 
through  ripe,  taste  the  most  like  Grapes  of  any  of  our 
English  Fruits.  1740  SOMERVILLE  Hobbinolm.  42  Crystal 
Gooseberries  Are  piled  on  Heaps ;  in  vain  the  Parent- 
Tree  Defends  her  luscious  Fruit  with  pointed  Spears. 
'859  THOMPSON  Gardener's  Assist.  380  In  the  gooseberry 
and  currant,  the  leaves  have  chiefly  performed  their  office 
when  the  fruit  is  ripened  off. 

f2.  Extended  to  the  other  species  of  Ribes ;  see 
CURRANT  2.  Obs. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  v.  Ixx.  635  The  Ribes  or  beyond  sea 
gooseberries.  Ibid.  vi.  xx.  682  The  blacke  gooseberies 
growe  of  them  selues  in  moyst  vntoyled  places.  Ibid.  683 
Kibes  rubrnm  *,  in  English  Redde  Gooseberries,  beyond-sea 
Gooseberries,  Bastard  Corinthes.  1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET 
Health's  Intprav.  (1746)  319  Red  Gooseberries. 

3.  Applied    to   various   shrubs   resembling    the 
gooseberry  (sense  i)  in  some  way,  as  American 
gooseberry,  Heterotrichum patens  or  H.  niveum  ; 
Barbados  gooseberry,  Pereskia  acttlcata ;  Cape 
gooseberry,    Physalis   edttlis   or   P.  peruvtana; 
Coromandel  gooseberry,  Averrhoa  Carambola ; 
Little  gooseberry  (Austral.),  Buchanania  man- 
goides ;    Otaheite  or  Tahiti  gooseberry,  Phyl- 
lanthns  distichus. 

1847  LEICHHARDT  JrnL  xiv.  497  The  little  gooseberry. tree 
(Coniogeton  Arborcscens).  1864  GRISEBACH  Flora  W.  Ind. 
784  Gooseberry,  American.  ..  Gooseberry,  Barbadoes.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  543/1  Coromandel  Gooseberry.  ..Tahiti  Goose- 
berry. 1882  J.  SMITH  Diet.  Pop.  Names  Platits  s.v.  Winter 
Cherry,  The  Cape  Gooseberry,  .a  native  of  tropical  America. 

4.  Short  for  gooseberry-wine. 

1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  v,  The  fond  mother,  .insisted  upon 
her  landlord's  stepping  in,  and  taking  a  glass  of  her  goose- 
berry. i8«  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  All  Fads'  Day>  Fill  us  a 
cup  of  that  sparkling  gooseberry— we  will  drink  no  wise, 
melancholy,  politic  port  on  this  day. 

6.  A  chaperon  or  one  who  '  plays  propriety'  with 
a  pair  of  lovers,  esp.  in  to  play  gooseberry.  (Cf. 
gooseberry-picker  in  8.) 

1837  J.  F.  PALMER  Dttwuk.  Gloss.,  £»#&,  a  go-between 
or  gooseberry.  '  To  play  gooseberry '  is  to  give  a  pretext  to 
two  young  people  to  be  together.  1870  Miss  BROUGHTON 
Red  as  Rose  1. 169  Gooseberry  I  may  be.  .but,  at  all  events, 
I  won't  be  instrumental  in  making  myself  so.  1881  W.  E. 
NORRIS  Matrim.  I.  21  Let  the  old  woman  choose  between 
playing  gooseberry  or  loitering  behind  alone.  1889  G.  ALLEN 
Tents  of  S  hem  II.  n8  Madame  didn't  know  a  single  word  of 
English  and  was,  therefore,  admirably  adapted.. for  enact- 
ing with  effect  the  part  of  the  common  or  garden  gooseberry. 


GOOSEBEBRY-FOOL. 

6.  slang.  Old  gooseberry  =  the  deuce  (DEUCE :-a); 
esp.  to  play  (t  up)  old  gooseberry,  to  make  havoc 


berry  wun  inem.     »"*»  j^n-n.*..— • — -—  — 

jlav  Old  Gooseberry  with  the  office,  and  make  you  glad  to 
En  mom  at  a  good  high  figure.  1865  H.  KINGSLFV 
Hillyan  *  Bttrteiu  III.  xiii.  149  You  should  have  a  tea- 
stick,  and  take  them  [dogs]  by  the  tail  .  .and  lay  on  like 
old  gooseberry.  1883  La  R.  COWER  My  Reimn.  II.  xxvll. 
249  A  great  gale,  .played  old  gooseberry  with  the  boats. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a.  attributive,  as  gooseberry-bush,  -cream,  -fair, 
-feast,  -pudding,  -show,  -tart,  -tree,  -wine.  b.  ob- 
jective, as  gooseberry-grower.  C.  similative,  as 
t  gooseberry-cheek;  also  gooseberry-eye  (d.goose- 
terry-eyed  in  8)  ;  gooseberry-orb  =  prec. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  226/2  «Goseberry  busshe,  groseillier.  1548 
TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  88  Vua  crispa  is  also  called 
Grossularia,  in  english  a  Groser  bushe,  a  Goosebery 
bush.  1771  RICHARDSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  183  On  the 
goosberry-bush  and  currant  the  same  Aphides  may  be 
Found.  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Poems  (1677)  86  First  on  her 
-—  •  *;  •  •  ine  eys  Blasted.  1706  Closet  Rari- 
:berry-Cream.  1789  WOLCOT  (P. 


r  Wks.  1812  II.  174  How  sweetly 

rolT  your  "fiooseberry  Eyes.  1886  RUSKIN  Przterita  I. 
422  A  portly  gentleman  with  gooseberry  eyes.  1815  HONE 
Eviry-day  Bk.  I.  437  What  are  called  the  '  "Gooseberry 
fairs'  by  the  wayside,  whereat  heats  are  run  upon  half- 
killed  horses,  or  . .  donkeys.  1796  Sporting  Mag.  VIII.  274 
The  late  Bath  annual  "gooseberry  feast.  1834-43  SOUTHEY 
Doctor  cxxxix.  (1848)  348/2  He  was  much  esteemed  among 
the  Class  of  'Gooseberry  Growers.  1803  JANE  PORTER 
Thaddeus  (1826)  III.  v.  102  When  [she]  compared  ..  Pem- 
broke's dark  and  ever -animated  eyes,  with  the  "gooseberry 
orbs  of  Lascelles.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekfr. 
(1778)  183 "Gooseberry Pudding.  \i& Sporting Mag.\\\\. 
274  The  annual  "gooseberry  shew,  held  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Robert  Huxley.  1859  THOMPSON  Gardener's  Assist. 
559  The  great  number  of  gooseberry  shows  held  in  Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire.  184$  BUDD  Dis.  Liver 
185  After  imprudently  eating  "gooseberry  tart,  she  was 
seized  with  violent  pain,  c  1531  DU  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in 
Palsgr.  914  "Gowsbery  tre,  groiselier.  1707  Curios,  in 
ffusb.  f,  Card.  197  Fig-trees,  Quince-Trees,  Goosberry- 
Trees.  1707  SIR  J.  MORE  England's  Interest  (litle-f.), 
How  to  Make.  ."Gooseberry,  and  Mulberry  Wines. 

8.  Special  comb.:  gooseberry-caterpillar, ?the 
caterpillar  of  the  gooseberry-moth  ;  gooseberry- 
eyed  a.  (see  quot.) ;  gooseberry-louse  =  HAR- 
VEST-BUG; gooseberry-moth,  the  magpie-moth 
(Abraxas grossulariata);  gooseberry-pioklr,  one 
who  picks  gooseberries,  colloq.  a  chaperon  (so 
gooseberry-picking  vbl.  sb.) ;  gooseberry-pie,  (a) 
a  pie  made  of  gooseberries,  etc. ;  (b)  (see  quot. 
1879)  ;  gooseberry-season,  the  time  when  goose- 
berries are  ripe,  esp.  in  big  gooseberry  season,  the 
time  of  year  when  the  newspapers  have  plenty  of 
spacetorecord  trifles;  gooseberry-wig  (seeqnot.). 

1882  Garden  6  May  319/3  A  sharp  look  out  must  now  be 
kept  for  "Gooseberry  caterpillars.  1796  Grose's  Diet.  Vidg. 
Tongue  (ed.  3),  *Gooseberry-eyed,  one  with  dull  grey  eyes, 
like  boiled  gooseberries.  1856  MRS.CARLYLE  Lett.\\.  2ooThe 
new  insect  called  '  harvest  bugs ',  or '  "gooseberry  lice  . .  im- 


apacity  of    gc 

berry-picker,  Lord  S.  was  led  . .  into  anything  but  pleasant 
pastures.  1888  J.  PAYN  Myst.  Mirbridge  III.  xli.  128  He 
had  a  sort  of  '  Don't  mind  me '  way  with  him  that  made 
him  quite  the  perfection  of  a 'gooseberry-picker'.  1747  MRS. 
GLASSE  Cookery  114  A  custard  is  very  good  with  the  "goose- 
berry pie.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  IV.  vii,  Go  help  your  mother  to 


1787  G.  GAMBADO  '  Acad.  Horsemen  (1809)  26 
How  to  make  up  a  good  stout,  .dose  of  physic  for  your  wife 
or  servants,  in  the  "gooseberry  season.  1796  Grose's  Ditt. 
Vulg.  Tongue  (ed.  3),  ^Gooseberry  ivig,  a  large  frizzled  wig  ; 
perhaps,  from  a  supposed  likeness  to  a  gooseberry  bush. 

Goo'seberry-fool.    [FOOL  sb.v\ 

1.  A  dish  made  of  gooseberries  stewed  or  scalded 
and  pounded  with  cream. 

1719  D'URFEY  Pillt  III.  9  A  rich  clouted  Cream,  or  a 
Gooseberry-Fool.  1775  JEKVLL  Corr.  30  May,  I  must  thank 
you  for  the  recipe  to  make  gooseberry  fool.  1886  J.  K. 
JEROME  AMr  Thoughts  (1889)  70  A  large  dish  of  gooseberry- 
fool  that  was  standing  to  cool. 

Comb.  1888  Lady  25  Oct.  378  Gooseberry-fool-green  velvet. 

2.  As  a  popular  plant-name:    a.   Willow-herb 
(Epilobium  fiirsutum),  also  called  gooseberry-pie ; 
b.  Lungwort  (Pttlmonaria  officinalis~). 

1794  MARTVN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xix.  257  The  hairy  sort  [of 
French  Willow].. vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  Codlins 
and  Cream,  or  Goosberry  Fool,  from  the  smell  of  the  leaves. 
1858  LADY  WILKINSON  Weeds  t,  Wild  Fl.  72  Lung-wort, 
Cowslip  of  Jerusalem. .Gooseberry-fool,  Pulmonaria. 

Goo'se-bill.  Used  as  a  name  for  things  resem- 
bling the  bill  of  a  goose. 

1.  The  plant  Galium  Aparine :  =  GOOSE-GBASS  2. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  Suppl.,  Goose  bill,  Aparine.  1886 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Goosebill,  the  Galium  aparine,  in  reference 
to  the  serrated  edges  of  the  leaves  and  their  resemblance 
to  the  rough  edges  of  the  mandibles  of  the  goose. 

1 2.  A  kind  of  forceps  for  extracting  bullets,  etc. 
(Cf.  CROW-BILL  a.)  Obs. 
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1676  COLES,  Goos-bilt,  a  Chirurgeons  instrument  of  the 
same  use  as  a  Crow-bill.  1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 
i8»3  in  CRABB  Teclwol.  Diet. 

3.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 

1735-4°  DYCHE  &  PARDON  Diet.,  Goose-Mi,  a  particular 
sail  used  at  sea,  when  a  ship  goes  before  the  wind,  or  with 
a  quarter  wind. 

Goo-se-cap.  ?  Obs.  [see  CAP  rf.l  (sense  7).] 
A  booby,  noodle,  numskull,  simpleton,  fool. 

1580  NASHE  Martins  Mths.  Minde  45  And  so  will  yon 
Sonnes  both,  like  a  couple  of  goosecaps.  1604  DEK-KKK 
Honest  Wh.  Wks.  1873  II.  81  Out  you  Guiles,  you  Goose- 
caps,  you  Gudgeon-eaters  !  1638  FORD  policies  iv.  i,  \V  hat 
a  wise  goose-cap  hast  thou  shew'd  thyself!  1711  Swirr 
Jrnl.  to  StMa  18  Apr.,  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  blundering 
goosecap  as  Presto  ?  1764  FOOTE  Mayor  ofG.  I.  Wks.  1799 
I  160  My  husband  is  such  a  goose-cap,  that  I  can  t  get  no 
eood  out  of  him  at  home  or  abroad.  1810  Miss  MITFORD 
fn  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  121  She's  a  goosecap .. and 
a  romp,  and  a  saucebox.  i8*8«ScoTT  F.  M.  Perth,  v,  A 
plague  on  thee  for  a  cold  down-hearted  goose-cap- 

Hence  Ooose-ca-pical  a.  nonce-tvd.,  foolish. 

c«785  y.  Thompson's  Man  14  Nonsensical,  fantastical, 
goose-capical,  coxcomical,  and  idiotical. 

Goose-egg.  (PI.  *t  geese-eggs.}  The  egg  of  a 
goose ;  hence  U.S.  in  scoring  at  athletic  contests, 
the  zero  or  'O'  showing  a  miss  or  inability  to 
score.  (Cf.  DUCK'S-EGG.) 

c  1304  P.  PI.  Crede  225  His  chyn  wib  a  chol  lollede  As 
reel  as  a  gos  eye.    1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm. 


1577  B.  G 

Egges  .  . 


Geys  egg 

HeresbacKt  H«sb.  iv.  (1586)  164  Of  Goose  Egges  .  .  never 
set  under  a  Henne  above  five.  1650  B.  Ditcolliminium  30 
One  Mother  Huggin  .  .  got  all  the  goose-eggs,  hen-eggs, 
and  duck-eggs  she  could.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
VI.  294  It  .  .  grows  to  the  size  of  a  goose-egg.  1886  N.  y. 
Times  July  (Cent.),  The  New  York  players  presented  the 
Boston  men  with  nine  unpalatable  goose  eggs  in  their  [base- 
ball] contest  on  the  Polo  Grounds  yesterday. 

b.  attrib.  goose-egg  moth,  Cilix  comprtssa. 
1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entoaiol.  Comfend.  254. 

Goo  -se-fiesh,  goo-seflesh. 

1.  The  flesh  of  a  goose. 

c  1415  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  661  Can  aucina,  goseflesche. 
^1520  L.  ANDREWE  Noble  Lyfe  II.  x.  L  j  b  in  Babees  Bk., 
The  gose  flessh  is  very  grose  of  nature  in  disiestion. 

2.  A  rough,  pimply  condition  of  the  skin,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  plucked  goose,  produced  by  cold, 
fear,  etc.  ;  horripilation.     (Cf.  GOOSE-SKIN  2.) 

?  1810  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rem.  (1839)  IV.  342  The  very  term  by 
which  the  German  New-Birthites  express  it  is  enough  to  give 
one  goose-flesh.  1868  BROWNING  Ring»i  Bk.  vill  282  This 
cold  day  !  .  .  Guido  must  be  all  goose-flesh  in  his  hole.  1876 
DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  29  The  condition  known  as  cult's  an- 
serina,  or  goose-flesh.  1880  BROWNING  Clive  192  The 
memory  of  that  moment  makes  goose-flesh  rise  ! 
Jig.  1864  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  (1886)  123  Irritating  every 
pore  of  his  vanity,  like  a  dry  north-east  wind,  to  a  goosenesh 
of  opposition  and  hostility. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1851  THACKERAY  in  Scritnefs  Mag.  II. 
134/2  The  Exhibition.  -was.  .a  great  love-inspiring,  goose- 
flesh-bringing  sight.  1859  O-  w-  HOLMES  Prof.  Breakf.-t. 
xi,  Such  a  '  gooseflesh  '  shiver  ran  over  my  skin. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.)  Ooo'»efle»hlng-///.  a.,  giving 
one  '  gooseflesh  '  ;  Goo  sefleshy  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  '  gooseflesh  '. 

1894  G.  S.  LAYARD  Tennyson  ft  Illustrators  ii.  16  The 
true  goose-fleshy  appearance  that  would  be  lost  in  the 
warmth  of  the  studio.  1895  CLARK  RUSSELL  Coni'ict  Shif 
II.  xxvi.  159  '  It's  a  goosefleshing  discipline  ',  said  Captain 
Barrett. 

Goo'SC-foot.  Used  as  the  name  of  various 
objects  resembling  the  foot  of  a  goose. 

1.  A  plant  belonging  to  one  of  the  various  species 
of  the  genus  Chenopodium;   so  called  from  the 
shape  of  the  leaves.    PI.  goosefoots. 

The  Eng.  name  seems  to  have  been  a  translation  from  the 
Ger.  A  Lat.  plant-name  of  the  same  etymological  meaning, 
Chenopus  (Gr.  xi^n-ovf)  occurs  in  Pliny. 

1548  TURNER  Names  o/  Herbes  H  iijb,  Pes  anserinus  is 
called  in  duch  gensz  \tnispr.  geusz]  fusz  and  it  may  be  called 
in  englishe  Goose-fote.  1555  EDEN  Decades  262  The  herbe 
cauled  Chenopode  (which  sume  caule  goose  foote).  1607 
TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  528  The  hearb  goosefoot  is 
venemous  to  swine.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  cccix. 
577  Goose-foot  or  Sowbane.  1698  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XX.  401  With  Leaves  somewhat  like  our  Goosefoot. 
1738  DEERING  Catal.  Stirf.  34  The  other  Goosefoot..  called 
by  some  Country  People  Fat  Hen.  1794  M  ARTYN  Rousseau's 
Bot.  xvii.  221  Such  are  all  the  Goose-foots,  of  which  there  are 
no  less  than  twenty  species.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  IV. 
38  The  goose-foots  .  .  and  other  unattractive  plants.  1871 
OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  u.  224  Artificial  Shagreen  used  to  be 
made  by  pressing  a  piece  of  leather  upon  the  seeds  of  White 
Goosefoot  so  as  to  raise  a  warted  surface. 

b.  The  plant  Aspalathus  Chenopoda. 

1848  Rural  Cycl.  II.  480  Goosefoot..  A  beautiful,  yellow- 
flowered,  evergreen,  Cape-of-Good-Hope  shrub. 

2.  Something  arranged  or  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  goose's  foot;  e.g.  a  three-branched  hinge,  or  a 
number  of  roads  diverging  from  a  common  point. 
PI.  goose-feet.    [  =  f.palte  foie.] 

1516-17  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  417  Le 
gosfote  ad  magnam  portam  occidentalem  collegii.  i^ia 
J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blondes  Gardening  19  A  Goose-foot,  which 
leads  into  the  great  Walks.  Ibid.  54  The  Walks  of  these 
Goose-feet  center  every  one  upon  the  Spouts  of  the  Water- 
work.  1741  STACK  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  683  The  Goose- 
foot  formed  by  the  Valve  being  much  more  compounded. 

OrOO'Se  -  grass.      Forms  :    a.  see  GOOSE  and 


GOOSE-NECK. 

GRASS.  0.  6-8  erron.  goose-grease.  The  popular 
name  of  various  plants,  most  of  which  are  or  were 
formerly  used  as  food  for  geese. 

1.  Silver-weed  {Potentilla  Anserine?). 

a  1387  Sinon.  Bartlwl.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  41  Tanacetum 
album,  gosegresse.  c  iy»Med.  Wks.  \§th  C.  (Henslow  1899) 
99  Tak  plaunteyn,  gosgres,  an[d]  housleke.  c  1440  Promp. 
Paru.  204/1  Gosys  gres,  or  camoroche,  or  wylde  tanzy.  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  Suppl.,  Goosegras  was  sometime  called 
A  rgentiiia.  1691  RAY  If.  C.  Words  32  Goose  grass,  Goose 
tansie,  A  rgentina.  1707  MORTIMER  tlusb.  240  Goose  grass 
or  Wild  Tansie  is  a  Weed  that  strong  Clays  are  very  subject 
to.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  71  Potentilla 
anserina, . .  Goose-grass. 

2.  Cleavers  (Galium  Aparine}. 

Hence  applied  with  distinctive  epithet  to  other  species  of 
Galium,  as  in  t  Doumy-stalk  Goosegrass,  ?  some  variety  of 
G.  scabrum  (Withering  Brit.  PI.  1796);  Yellow  Goosegrnss, 
Our  Lady's  Bedstraw,  G.  I'enim  (Britten  &  H.,  citing 
Rural  Cycl.).  Possibly  quot.  c  1400  (sense  i)  belongs  to 
this  sense. 

o.  1538  TURNER  Liieitus,  Goosgyrs,  Affarinf.  1578  LYTE 
Dodoens  iv.  Ixxiv.  538  Cliuer  or  Goosegrasse  hath  many 
smal  square  branches.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden 
clxxxvii.  292  It  is  called  in  English ..  Goosegrasse,  Cleavers 
(or  Clivers).  1779  MRS.  DELANY  Life  ty  Corr.  Scr.  n.  II. 
425  The  specimen  of  goose  grass  or  cleavers  that  you  enclos'd 
is  the  right  sort.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  48.  508  The 
seeds  of  avens  have  one  single  hook,  those  of  agrimony  and 
goosegrass  many.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Floovcr,  PI.  III.  153 
(Goose-grass  or  Cleavers)  . .  This  plant  is  said  to  have  its 
name  from  the  fondness  of  that  bird  for  its  herbage. 

ft.  1530  PALSGR.  226/2  Gose  grtce,  an  herbe.  1587 
MASCAI.L  Govt.  Cattle  I.  (1600)  15  Likewise  the  iuice  of 
cleuers,  or  goose  grease.  1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words  35  Hariff 
and  Catchweed;  Goose-grease,  Aparine.  1731  BAILEY, 
Hariff 'and  Catchvteed,  Goose  Grease. 

t  3.  Purple  goose-grass,  field  madder  or  spur- 
wort  (S/ierardia  arvensis).  Obs. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  n  It  [Alysson  Plinii]  had 
leaues  lyke  madder  and  purple  floures,  it  maye  be  named  in 
Englishe  purple  goosgrafe  [sic}. 

4.  The  wild  grass  Bromus  mollis. 

1853  G.  JOHNSTON  A'at.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  217  Bmutus 
mollis.  .Goose-grass:  Bull-grass.  1893111  Northumbld.Gloss, 

6.  U.S.  a.  ' The  door- weecl,  Polygonum  avicu- 
lare''  (Cent.  Dict.\  b.  'Low  spear-grass,  Poa 
atinua'  (Stand.  Diet.). 

GoO'SC-grease.  The  melted  fat  or  grease  of 
the  goose.  See  also  GOOSE-GKASS  2  0. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  xliii.  (1495)  629 
Oyneons  helpyth  ache  of  reynes  wyth  gose  grece  or  wyth 
hony.  15*3  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  43  Let  thy  terre  be  medled 
with  oyle,  gose  grease,  or  capons  grease,  these  three  be  the 
beste.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  £dm  1.  99  If  they  be 
anointed  with  it  [Garden-cresse],  and  Goose-grease  mixed 
together.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II. 
150  Some  farmers  place  great  reliance  on  goose-grease.  1875 
H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  582  Mutton  suet  and  goose- 
grease  are  famous  in  domestic  medicine,  but  are  simply- 
valuable  because,  if  well  prepared,  they  are  less  apt  than 
some  other  fats  to  become  rancid. 

Goo'aeherd.  Also  GOZZARD.  [f.  GOOSE  sb. 
+  HERD  sb.V\  One  who  tends  a  flock  of  geese. 

14..,  1773  [For  the  form  gosherd  see  GOZZARD].  1577 
HARRISON  England  in.  11(1877)  n.  15  Their  geese  are  driuen 
to  the  field  like  heards  of  cattell  by  a  goose  heard.  1870 
YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  314  A  gooseherd,  it  is  said,  can 
distinguish  every  goose  in  the  flock  by  the  tones  of  its  voice. 
1892  SWINBURNE  Studies  (1894)  232  The  democratic  theatri- 
cals of  Gallican  geese  and  gooseherds. 

Goo'se-house. 

1.  A  small  house  or  shed  in  which  geese  are  shut 
up  for  the  night. 

1474-5  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Suttees^  I.  95  Pro  le  flagg- 
ynge  de  le  goyshous.  1516-17  Ibid.  106  Laboranti  ad  le 
Gowsehouse.  1616  SORFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farmc  77 
They  must  be  put  into  the  Goose-house,  and  kept  asunder 
with  hurdles.  183*  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  v.  154 
Pigsties,  goose-houses,  and  hen-houses  out  of  number. 

2.  A  village  lock-up. 

1841  P.  Parley's  Ann.  II.  241  Several  others  were  . . 
dragged  off  to  what  in  the  country  is  called,  the  goose-house 
— that  is,  the  cage.  1847-89  in  HALLIWELU 

Gooseling,  obs.  form  of  GOSLING. 

GoO'SC-neck.  A  name  given  to  things  shaped 
like  the  neck  of  a  goose. 

1.  Naut.  (See  quots.  1769  and  1867.) 

1688  S.  SEWALL  Diary  29  Nov.,  About  12  at  night  . .  the 
whipstaf  is  somehow  loosed  from  the  Gooseneck.  1756 
Gentl.  Mag.  XXVI.  15  The  tiller  was  unshipped  and  the 
goose-neck  shifted.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780), 
Goose-neck,  a  sort  of  iron  hook  fitted  on  the  inner  end  of  a 
boom,  and  introduced  into  a  clamp  of  iron,  or  eye-bolt, 
which  encircles  the  mast,  or  is  fitted  to  some  other  place  in 
the  ship,  so  that  it  may  be  unhooked  at  pleasure.  1835 
MARRVAT  Olla  Podr.  v,  He  perceived  the  half  of  a  maintop- 
sail  yard ..  lying  on  the  goose-necks.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  Goose-neck,  a  curved  iron,  fitted  outside  the 
after-chains  to  receive  a  spare  spar,  properly  the  swinging 
boom,  a  davit. 

2.  Mech.  A  pipe  or  piece  of  iron,  etc.  curved  like 
the  neck  of  a  goose. 


sion.  a  1864  GESNER  Coal,  Petrol.,  etc.  (1865)  77  The  pipe 
connecting  the  gooseneck  and  worm.  1870  CONE  &  JOHNS 
Petrolia  xi.  164  A  conducting  tube,  called  a  '  goose-neck ', 
which  it  resembled  in  shape.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Goose-neck .  .a  nozzle  having  a  universal-joint  connection  to 
the  stand-pipe  on  a  fire-engine.  1888  Lockwood's  Diet. 
Mech.  F.ngin.,  Goose  Neck,  the  bent  rod  by  which  the  tap 
hole  in  a  casting  ladle  is  opened  and  closed. 


GOOSE-QUILL. 

3.   (See  quoi.) 

1854  Miss  BAKKR  Nortkamptonsh.  Gloss.,  Goose-neck,  a 
twisted  stick  with  two  sharp  points  to  run  into  the  thatch, 
to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  it  up.  1884  in  CASSI-:LL. 

Goo'se-quill. 

1.  One  of  the  quills  or  wing-feathers  of  a  goose  ; 
hence,  a  pen  made  of  such  a  feather. 

1551  HUI.OET,  Goose  quyll,  calamus  anserinns.  1583 
HOI.LYBAND  Catnpo  di  Fio>-  331  We  write  with  goose  quilles. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  359  Many  wearing  Rapiers,  are 
aft'raide  of  Goose-quits.  1658  M  ANTON  Exp.  Jitde  verse  3. 
Wks.  1871  V.  98  The  goose-quil!  hath  smote  antichrist 
under  the  fifth  rib.  1773  HAMILTON  in  Phil,  Traits.  LXIII. 
327  Two  wires  of  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill.  1834  F.  B. 
HEAD  Bubbles  of  Brunnen  138  Sensations  on  the  eye  and 
ear  which  the  goose-quill  has  not  power  to  impart.  1864 
phil 


BURTON  .  Scot  Aor.  I.  iii.  148  A  fat 


pher  sitting  writ- 


ing in  a  peaceful  library  with  a  goose  quill. 

attrib.     1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  (Grosart)  V.  38 
These  abotie    named    goosequil    braccahadocheos.       1661 
WALTON  Angler  (ed.  3)  x.  172  Three.  .Goose-quil  floats, 
f  b.  A  writer,  author,  nonce-use.  Obs. 

1600  NASHE  Summers  Last  Will  Wks.  (Grosart)  VI.  149 
Bowles,  cards  and  dice,  you  are  the  true  liberal  sciences,  He 
ne're  be  Goose-quil,  gentlemen,  while  I  Hue. 

f  2.  Naut.  (See  quot. ;  cf.  GOOSE-WING  2.)  Obs. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Carguer  le  point  de 
la  voile  qviest  sons  le  ventt  to  haul  up  the  lee-clue-garnet, 
or  goose-quill  of  a  sail. 

Hence  t  Goos«qui  llian  a. 

1610  Histrio-m.  m.  D  4,  Not  while  goosequilUan  Posthast 
holds  his  pen. 

Goosery  (g«*seri).    [f.  GOOSE  sb.  +  -ERY.] 

1.  Silliness  such  as  is  attributed  to  the  goose,  rare. 
1642  MILTON  Afol.  Smect.  viii.  Wks.  (1851)  310  The  lofty 

hakednesse  of  your  Latinizing  Barbarian,  and  the  finicall 
goosery  of  your  neat  Sermon-actor.  1875-9  CARLYLE  in 
Mem.  Tennyson  (1897)  II.  235  Goldie  was  just  an  Irish 
blackguard,  with  a  fine  brain,  .and  a  great  fund  of  goosery. 

2.  A  place  in  which  geese  are  kept ;  a  collection 

of  geese. 

1828  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  in.  293  They  set  up.. 
a  cackle  which  might  rival  the  din  of  their  own  gooseries  at 
feeding-time.  1831  Blackw.  Mag.  XXX.  506  On  its  tiptoes 
rose  the  entire  Goosery — flap  went  every  wing. 

Goo'se-skiii. 

1.  The  skin  of  a  goose. 

1700  FLOYER  Cold  Baths  \.  ii.  38  Excessive  Cold,  which 
contracts  the  Skin  like  a  Goose-Skin, 

2.  =  GOOSE-FLESH  2. 

[1638  RAWLEYtr.  Bacon's  Life  fy  Death  150  A  Rugged  Skin, 
such  as  they  call  a  Goose  Skin  (orig.  de  cute  sfissiori,  qnam 
vocant  anserinam),  which  is,  as  it  were,  Spongie.]  1785 
J.  TRUSLER  Mod.  Times  III.  157  He  draws  back  when  they 
are  addressing  him,  as  if  contamination  was  in  their  breath, 
and  is  all  gooseskin  at  a  low  bred  man.  1824  Miss  FERRIKR 
Inker,  ii,  Her  skin  began  to  rise  into  what  is  vulgarly  termed 
goose-skin.  1836  LADY  DACRE  in  L'Estrange  Friendships 
Miss  Mitford  (1882)  I.  319  The  learning  she  displays  . . 
gives  me,  what  the  poor  people  call  the  '  goose-skin ' — a  sort 
of  vague  sensation  of  awe.  1872  HUXLEY  Phys.  xii.  279 
'  Horripilation '  or  '  goose-skin '.  1896  A  llbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
I.  341  The  skin  is  pale,  and  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the 
unstriped  muscle  fibres,  presents  the  appearance  called 
1  goose-skin '. 

3.  A  thin  soft  kind  of  leather.     Also  attrib. 
1826  Morn.  Herald  in  Hone  Every~day  Bk.  (1859)  !'•  4^J 

The  ladies  all  wore  a  goose-skin  underdress,  in  compliment 
to  the  north-easter.  1889  in  Century  Diet. 

4.  The  impression  made  upon  copal  by  the  sand 
or  gravel  in  which  it  is  found. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
437  The  'goose-skin',  which  is  the  impress  of  sand  or 
gravel .  .To  clear  the  goose-skin  of  dirt. 

Hence  Goo-se-skinned,  Goo-se-skinny  adjs^ 
affected  with  *  goose-skin '. 

1844  DICKENS  Chimes  i,  A  breezy,  goose-skinned,  blue- 
nosed,  ..  tooth-chattering  place  it  was,  to  wait  in.  1878 
LADY  HERBERT  tr.  HUbner's  Ramble  \\.  ii.  258  It  was  the 
terrible  revolver  which  had  already  made  me  feel  goose- 
skinny  on  leaving  Yokohama. 

GoO'se-step.  Mil.  An  elementary  drill  in 
which  the  recruit  is  taught  to  balance  his  body  on 
either  leg  alternately,  and  swing  the  other  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

1806  SIR  R.  WILSON  Jrnl.  11  Feb.,  The  balance  or  goose- 
step  introduced  for  their  practice  excites  a  fever  of  disgust. 
1825  D.  L.  RICHARDSON  Sonnets  32  Oft  with  aching  bones,  I 
marched  the  goose-step,  cursing  Serjeant  Jones.  1887  T.  A. 
TROLLOPE  What  I  remember  II.  ix.  164  You  must  have 
superintended  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  goose-step  in 
your  day. 

Hence  Goo'se-step  v.  intr.,  to  practise  this  drill. 

1879  BARING-GOULD  Germany  I.  297  He  sees  them 
[recruits]  posturing,  goose-stepping,  tumbling  [etc.]. 

Goo- se- wing. 

1.  The  wing  of  a  goose,  f  Sometimes  used  as 
a  type  of  what  is  of  trifling  value.  In  quot.  1630 
with  allusion  to  the  feathers  used  for  arrows. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  iv.  36  Thei  ne  gyueth  noujte  of  god 
one  gose  wynge.  1540  LATIMER  -jth  Serin,  bef.  Ed-w.  VI 
(Arb.)  113  He  was  not  able  to  giue  so  much  as  a  gose  wynge  : 
for  they  were  none  of  hys  to  gyue.  1550  CROWLEY  Epigr. 
470  They  invent  idle  othes,  ..  by  the  goose  wyng.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  HerasbacJi's  Hnsb.  iv.  (1586)  188  b,  If  any  thing 
remaine,  not  washed  away,  you  must  sweepe  it  out  with  a 
Goose  wing.  1586  BRIGHT  Melanch.  iv.  27  Water  fowle  are 
not  of  melancholicke  persons  to  be  tasted,  except  the  goose- 
wings.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  i.  107/1  Search 
the  Chronicles,  it  is  most  plaine,  That  the  Goose-wing  braue 
conquests  did  obtaine. 
VOL.  IV. 
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2.  Naut.  (Sec  quots. ;  cf.  GOOSE-QUILL  2.) 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Sea-men  29  Put  out  a 
gpose-winge,  or  a  hullocke  of  a  sayle.  1627  —  Seaman's 
Gnun.  ix.  41  For  more  haste  vnparrell  the  mizen  yard  and 
lanch  it,  and  the  saile  ouer  her  Lee  quarter,  and  fit  Giuesat 
the  further  end  to  keepe  the  yard  steady,  and  with  a  Boome 
bopme  it  out ;  this  we  call  a  Goose-wing.  1769  FALCONKR 
Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Goose-wings  of  a  sail,  the  clues  or 
lower  corners  of  a  ship's  main-sail  or  fore-sail,  when  the 
middle  part  is  furled  or  tied  up  to  the  yard.  1836  MARRVAT 
Midsh.  Easy  xxvi,  Those  on  deck  were,  .setting  the  goose- 
wings  of  the  mainsail,  to  prevent  the  frigate  from  l>eing 
pooped  a  second  time.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  W'ord-bk., 
Goose-wings  of  a  Sait^  the  situation  of  a  course  when  the 
bunt-lines  and  lee-clue  are  hauled  up,  and  the  weather-clue 
down.  . .  Also  applied  to  the  fore  and  main  sails  of  a  schooner 
or  other  two-masted  fore-and-aft  vessel ;  when  running 
before  the  wind  she  has  these  sails  set  on  opposite  sides. 

Hence  Goo-se  winged  a. 

1869  Mayne  Reid's  Mag.  -June  515  We  beheld  a  large 
ship  lying-to  under  goose-winged  main-top-sail  and  storm- 
stay-sails.  1883  CLARK  RUSSELL  Sailors'  Lang.>  Goose- 
7««£-«/— when  the  weather  clew  of  a  course  is  down  and  the 
lee  clew  and  the  buntlines  hauled  up. 

Goosey  (gw'si).  Also  goosy,  goosie.  [f.  GOOSE 
sb.  +  -Y.]  A  childish  or  playful  diminutive  of  GOOSE 
sb.9  applied  to  persons.  Also  goosey -goosey, 
goosey-gander  (from  the  nursery  rime  *  Goosey, 
goosey,  gander,  Whither  did  you  wander?'). 

ai8i6  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Elegy  Wks.  1816  IV.  368  Or 
where  wert  thou,  O  goddess  of  the  fiddle  ?  To  suffer  Air  tc  join 
with  Goosy  Gander,  Cock  Robin,  Horner,  and  High-diddle 
diddle.  1849  in  Halliwell  Nursery  R hymes^i  Goosy  goosy 
gander  !  Where  shall  I  wander"?  1851  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle 
'Jam's  C.  I.  8  Do  you  think  all  the  world  are  set  on  him  as 
you  are,  you  goosie?  1862  H.  KINGSLEY  Razmtshoe  xlvii, 
That  goosey-gander  Alwright.  1868  F.  LOCKER  Nice  Cor- 
respondent I ivj  His  bride  was  a  goosey !  1878  M.  E.JACKSON 
Chaperon's  Cares  I.  xi.  150 '  Dare  say  you  do,  but  I  am  not 
such  a  goosey-goosey." 

Gooshet,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GUSSET. 

Goo'Sified,  pa.  pple.  nonce-ivd.  Affected  with 
*  goose-flesh'. 

1837  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  II.  240  [He]  shrunk  up  as 
if  twenty  thousand  pins  had  been  thrust  into  him  ;  his  flesh 
goosified,  his  mouth  puckered  up. 

Goosish.  (g«'sif\  a.  [f.  GOOSE  sb.  -j-  -ISH.] 
Goose-like,  silly,  stupid. 

c  1374  CHAUctR  Troylns  HI.  535  (584)  Yet  gan  she  him 
biseche,  . .  For  to  be  war  of  goosish  peples  speche,  That 
dremen  thinges  whiche  that  never  were.  1863  Reader 
19  Dec.  726/2  The  droll  carvings  of  asinine  preachers  and 
goosish  congregations. 

Hence  Goo'sishness. 

1864  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  220  This  creature,  with  her 
goosishness,  and  her  self-conceit. 

Goosling,  obs.  form  of  GOSLING. 

Goossy,  variant  of  GUSSIB  Sc.,  pig. 

Goost(e,  obs.  form  of  GHOST. 

Goosy  (g«'si),  a.  Also  goosey,  [f.  GOOSE  sb. 
+  -Y  l.j  Goose-like. 

1.  Resembling  a  goose ;  hence,  foolish,  silly. 
1811  Ora  $  Juliet  IV.  163,  I  wanted  a  hearth-rug,  .and  I 

would  have  a  swan  in  the  middle  of  it;  but.. when  it  was 
done,  the  swan  looked  so  goosey  that  I  was  ashamed  of 
it.  1866  CARLYLE  Remin.  (1881)  II.  201  A  foolish,  goosey, 
innocent  but  very  vulgar  kind  of  mortal.  1869  Contemp. 
Rev.  XI.  356  Mr.  Riviere's  '  Fox  and  Geese  *  made  us  laugh, 
the  geese  in  conclave  over  the  prostrate  fox  were  so  wonder- 
fully goosy.  1871  CARLYLE  in  Mrs.  C.'s  Lett.  I.  iisAgoosey 
maid-servant  at  Mainhill. 

2.  Of  the  skin  :  In  the  condition  of ( goose-flesh  '. 
1857  Chamb.  JrnL  VIII.  191  As  if  an  instrument  of  that 

kind  would  ever  persuade  me  out  of  a  goosey  sensation  in 
the  calves.  1887  JEFFERIES  Amaryllis  at  Fair  3  The  skin 
of  her  arms  became  '  goosey '  directly. 

Hence  Goo  siness. 

1888  Miss  TYTLER  Blackhall Ghosts  I.  xi.  241  You  are  the 
goosiest  goose,  Lucy.  I  am  rather  tired  of  your  goosiness. 

Goot,  Goote,  obs.  forms  of  GOAT,  GOTE. 
Gopher  (g^'fe-O,  s&1   &•  &    Also  9  gophir. 

[?  Said  to  be  ad.  colonial  F.  gaufre. 

According  to  Webster  1848-64,  gaufre  was  used  by  the 
French  settlers  in  North  America  as  a  name  for  various 
burrowing  animals,  and  is  a  transferred  use  oigaufre  honey- 
comb (see  GOFER,  GOFFER)  ;  cf.  the  vb. '  to  honeycomb ',  as 
expressing  the  action  of  such  animals.] 

1.  A  burrowing  rodent  of  the  genera  Geomys  and 
Thomomys  ;  a  pocket  gopher  or  pouched  rat, 

i8i»  BKACKENRIDGB  Views  Louisiana  (1814)  58  The 
Gopher  ..  lives  under  ground,  in  the  prairies,  and  is  also 
found  east  of  the  Mississippi.  1841  CATLIN  N,  Amer.  Imi. 
(1844)  II.  liv.  165  The  subterraneous  whistle  of  the  busy 
gophirs  that  were  ploughing  and  vaultingthe  earth  beneath 
us.  1856  BRYANT  Poems,  Prairies  64  The  gopher  mines 
the  ground  Where  stood  their  swarming  cities.  1883  B. 
HARTE  Carquinez  Woods  vii.  161  [She]  went  like  a  squirrel 
up  a  tree  or  down  like  a  gopher  in  the  ground. 

2.  A  burrowing  or  ground  squirrel  of  the  sub- 
family Spermophilinx  ;  a  spermophile. 

1874  COUES  Birds  N.  W.  357  Gof>her :  Frontier  vernacular 
name  for  all  the  ground-squirrels  (Spemiopkili)  indiscrimi- 
nately. 1883  Leisure  Hour  475/2  Numbers  of.  .grey,  .land 
squirrels  (gophers)  scampered,  .over  the  flats. 

3.  A  burrowing  land-tortoise  (  Testudo  Carolina), 
of  nocturnal  habits,  common  in  the  southern  U.S. 

1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  18  The  dens,  or  caverns,  dug 
..  in  the  sand  hills,  by  the  great  land-tortoise,  called  here 
Gopher,  present  a  very  singular  appearance.  1845  LVKLL 
Trai>.  N.  Amer.  I.  161,  I  frequently  observed  the  holes  of 
the  gopher,  a  kind  of  land-tortoise.  1884  Times  18  Apr.  8 


GOBBAL. 

They  vary  this  with  a  fish  or  gopher  caught  in  the  lakes  or 
woods,  the  gopher  being  a  species  of  land  turtle. 

4.  A   large    burrowing   snake   of  the    southern 
United  States.     Also  gopher-snake.    (Cent.  Diet.} 

\W&4-$RivertideNat.Hist.  (1888)  III.  367  SfiMcs couperi 
..is  known  by  the  negroes  as  the  indigo  or  gopher-snake. 

5.  Mining:     A  gopher-drift  q.v. 
1881  [see  gopher-drift}. 

6.  attrib.  and  tomb.,  as  gopher-hill,  -pelt;  also 
gopher-drift  (see  quot.) ;    gopher-hole,  (a)  the 
opening  of  a  gopher's  burrow  ;   (i)  (see  GOPHEK 
v.  2) ;  gopher-man, '  asafe-blower  ( Thieves'  slang) ' 
(Cent.  Diet.};  gopher-plum,  -root  (see  quots.). 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Gather  or  "Gopher-drift, 
an  irregular  prospecting-drift,  following  or  seeking  the  ore 
without  regard  to  maintenance  of  a  regular  grade  or  section. 
1841  CATLIN  A'.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  liv.  166  Over  an 
extended  plain  are  seen,  like  *gophir  hills,  their  excavations 
ancient  and  recent.  1865  N.  Y.  Herald  in  Morn.  Star 
3  Feb. ,  Some  of  our  troops  covering  themselves  from  the  fire 
by  resort  to  the  "gopher  holes  in  the  vicinage.  1883  STEVEN- 
SON Silverado  So.  90  The  meanest  boy  could  lead  them 
miles  out  of  their  way  to  see  a  gopher-hole.  1891  Century 
Mag.  Nov.  62,  I  cannot  pay  for  a  team  each  year  with 
xgopher  pelts  as  others  do.  1893  Funk's  Stand.  Diet., 
^Gopher-plum,  the  Ogeechee  lime  (Nyssa  capitata).  1889 
Century  Diet.,  *Gopker-root,  a  low  rosaceous  shrub,  Chryso- 
balamts  oblongifolius,  with  extensively  creeping  under- 

S-ound  stems,  found  in  the  sandy  pine-barrens  of  Florida, 
eorgia,  and  Alabama. 

Gopher  (g^-fai),  s6.2  [a.  Hen.  ic:  gopher.} 
The  tree  of  the  wood  of  which  the  ark  was  made. 
Chiefly  in  comb,  gopher-wood  :  applied  in  U.  S. 
to  the  yellow-wood  (Cladrastis  tincloria). 

x6ix  BIBLE  Gen.  vi.  14  Make  thee  an  Arke  of  Gopher- 
wood.  1856  AIRD  Poet.  Wks.  101  There  to  a  pillar  of  black 
gopher-wood  Brought  near,  a  fettered  prisoner  he  stood. 
1867  JEAN  INGELOW  Story  Doom  \.  20  Where  the  palm,  The 
almug,  and  the  gophir  shot  their  heads. 

Gopher,  sb.s  :  see  GOFER. 

Gopher  (gw-fai),  v.  U.  S.    [f.  GOPHER  **.'] 

1.  tntr.  To  act  like  a  gopher ;  to  burrow. 

1893  Scribnet's  Mag.  Apr.  473^2  At  first  were  those  who 
..gophered  under  the  mighty  walls  of  the  temple. 

2.  '  In  Mining,  to  begin  or  carry  on  mining  opera- 
tions at  hap-hazard,  or  on  a  small  scale ;  mine 
without  any  reference  to  the  possibility  of  future 
permanent  development.     Such  mine-openings  are 
frequently    called   gopher-holes    and    coyote-holes 
(Pacific  States) '  (Cent.  Diet.). 

Gopher,  variant  of  GOFFER. 

Gopin,  goping,  goppen,  obs.  ff.  GOWPKN. 

Goppe,  variant  of  GUP  int.,  Ots. 

Gor J.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  7  gorr.  [Of  un 
known  origin  ;  cf.  GOBB.]  An  unfledged  bird. 

1683  F.  HODELSTON  in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1860/6  The  Old 
Birds  of  Prey,  with  their  young  Gorrs,  which  they  were 
training  up  to  swallow  Kingdoms  at  once.  1847-78  HALLI- 
WKLL,  Gor,  a  young  unfledged  bird.  Westm. 

Gor2.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Cf.  GORKAW.]  A  sea-gull. 

1607  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  576  Seven  sort  of  Fowls,  as 
Curliew,  Sea-Pye,  Sea-Swallow,  Gorre,  and  other  we  want 
Names  for.  x8tio  in  Lonsdale  Gloss. 

Qor,  dial.  (.  GORE  so.1 ;  var.  GORE  sb.5  Obs. ; 
obs.  f.  GORE  p.1 

II  Gorah,  gorrah.  [Hottentot.]  A  Hottentot 
musical  instrument  (see  quot.  1881). 

[1786  SPARRMAN  Cafe  G.  H.  I.  229  This  instrument  is 
called  a  t'Goerra,  a  name .  .tolerably  expressive  of  the  sound 
of  the  instrument.]  1822-4  BURCHELL  Trav.  I.  458  Their 
chief  was  considered  a  good  performer  upon  the  gorah.  1834 
PRINGLE  Afr.  Sk.  Poem  17  Soothed  by  the  gorrah's  hum. 
ming  reed.  1841  R.  MOFFAT  Mission  Labours  S.  Afr.  iy. 
58  His  gorah  soothes  his  solitary  hours.  1881  NOBLE  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  311/1  One  [musical  instrument]  named 
the  '  gorah  '  was  formed  by  stretching  a  piece  of  the  twisted 
entrails  of  a  sheep  along  a  thin  hollow  stick,  -in  the  manner 
of  a  bow  and  string.  At  one  end  there  was  a  piece  of  quill 
fixed  into  the  stick,  to  which  the  mouth  was  applied. 

HGoral  (go«'ral).  Zool.  Alsogooral.  An  Indian 
antelope  ( Cemas  goral). 

1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  89/2  The  Goral  (A.  gorcU)  ..  first 
described  by  General  Hardwicke  in  the  l  Linnxan  Transac- 
tions.' 1876  KINLOCH  Large  Game  Shooting  in  Thibet 
Ser.  II.  21  The  Gooral,  like  the  Serow,  belongs  to  the  Chamois 
family  . .  I  have  several  times  seen  . .  Gooral  in  the  Sewalik 
hills.  1804  Westm.  Gaz.  23  Jan.  3/3  There  were  other 
kinds  of  big  game,  as  musk  and  barking  deer,  and  goral — 
an  animal  not  unlike  the  chamois.  1894  Royal  Nat.  Hist. 
(ed.  Lyddeker)  II.  257  The  goral  (Cemas  gorat)  of  the 
Himalaya.  Ibid.  258  Nearly  allied  to  the  gorals  are  the 
. .  serows,  or  goat-antelopes  [Nemorltxdus]. 

Goravioh,  variant  of  GILHAVAGE. 

Gorb  (gi"b),  a.  and  sb.  [Of  unknown  origin ; 
cf.  GoR1;  also  GOBBLE  K.']  fA.  adj.  Greedy; 
voracious.  Obs.  B.  sb.  dial.  a.  A  greedy  person ; 
b.  A  young  bird,  transf.  An  infant. 

1635  D.  DICKSON  Pract.  Wks.  (1845)  I.  76  The  gluttonous 
or  gorb  city.  1814  CARLYLE  Let.  12  Nov.  in  Froude  Life 
(1882)  I.  xv.  256  Unhappy  gorb  !  I  have  wished  it  farther 
than  I  need  repeat  at  present.  1815-80  JAMIESON,  Cork, 
a  young  bird.  Dumfr.  1880  Antrim  <y  Down  Gloss.,  Gorb, 
a  greedy  person. 

Gorbal  (g^ubal).  Sc.  [1  Short  for  GORBLIN,  or 
derivative  of  GORB.  Cf.  GOBBLE  z/.1]  =GORl, 
GORB  sb.,  GORBLIN,  GORI.IN. 

1808  in  JAMIESON  s.  v.  J  'eldring.  Children . .  often  take  the 
bare  gorbals,  or  unfledged  young,  of  this  bird,  and  [etc.]. 


GORBELLIED. 

t  QOTbellied,  a.  Obs.  [f.  GORBELLY  + -ED  2.] 
Having  a  protuberant  belly;  corpulent. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Gamesche  ii.  36  Gup,  gorbellyd  God- 
frey !  1538  ELYOTZ>K/.,/Wn»iiA«/Ktf,agorbelyed  glutton. 
1543  UIIALL  Erasm.  Apopltth.  no  a,  A  great  gorrebealyed 
chuff,  n  1557  MRS.  M.  BASSET  tr.  More  on  thf  Passion  in 
More's  ll'ks.  1402/1  A  greate  gorbelyed  glotton.  1596  SllAK  s. 
i  Hen.  IV,  n.  ii.  93  Hang  ye  gorbellied  knaues,  are  you 
vndone?  1650  BULWER  Anthropontet,  259  The  Gordians 
and  Muscovites,  and  other  Gorbellied  Nations.  1699  R. 
L'ESTHANGE  Co/lag.  Erasm.  (1711)  166  A  kind  of  Gorbelly'd 
Kites,  with  crooked  Beaks  and  Tallons.  1831  TkEUWNKY 
Adv.  Younger  Son  ix.  (1890)  59,  I  never  saw  the  gorbellied 
Scotch  captain  again.  1838  D.  JERROLD  MmofCliarac., 
C.  Snuoii.  Wks.  1864  III.  421  The  gorbellied  varlets,  with 
mouths  greasy  with  the  goods  of  cheated  worth. 

transf  1596  NASHE  Saffron  Waldcn  F  2  An  vnconscion- 
able  gorbellied  Volume,  bigger  bulkt  than  a  Dutch  Hoy. 

t  GoTbelly,  sl>.  (and  a.)  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [?f. 
gar,  GORE  sb.^  ^ sense  i)  -r  BELLY.  Cf.  Sw.  dial. 
gdr-liii/g.'] 

1 1.  A  protuberant  belly.    Obs. 
1519  HORMAH  Vnlg.  30  He  had  a  fatte  necke  and  a  gorbely. 
1601  CORNWALLYES  Ess.  II.  xxviii.  (1631)  22  As  if  there  had 
beene  no  grace  but  in  a  gorbelly.     1615  T.  ADAMS  Sacrifice 
of  Thank.  18  The  Epicure  hath  a  gorbelly.     1674  JOSSELYN 
Yoy.  New  Eng.  21  Finding  her  [a  she-wolfs]  Gor-belly  stuft 
with  flesh  newly  taken  in.      17*5  BAILEY  Erasm.   Collcq, 
133  About  the  size  of  Vultures  . .  with  crooked  Beaks  and 
Gor-bellies.      1790  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  III.  144  Falstaff, 
reproaching  the  Londoners,  .with  their  gore-bellies. 
b.  nonce-use.  A  garment  with  a  loose  belly. 
1598  E.  Gn.riN  Stial.  (1878)  48  The  French  quarter  slop, 
or  trie  gorbelly,  The  long  stockt  hose,  or  close  Venetian. 
2.  A  person  with  a  protuberant  belly. 
1530  PALSGR.  429  'i  Se  this  gorbely,  he  is  so  shorte  wynded 
that  he  can  scarsely  speke.     1580  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676) 
189  They  haue  called  him  . .  gorebelly,  and  hook-nosed. 
1607  BREWER  Lingua  v.  ii,  The  belching  gor-belly  hath  well 
nigh  killed  me.     1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  (1737)  216  Fat, 
pursy  Gorbellies.     1886  ELWORTHY  W,  Somerset  Word-bk., 
Gorbelly,  an  over-corpulent  person.    (Very  com.) 
1 3.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.  =  GOKBELMID  a.  Obs. 
1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  641/1  Y«  church  had 
not  prouided  for  gorbeli  glottons.     1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's 
Ansiti.  Osor.  222  b,  What  if  Landes  and  possessions  long 
times  englutted  with  gorbelly  Mouncks  became  a  pray  to 
the  spoylers.     1603  DEKKER  IVonderfull  Yeare  Fij,  My 
gorbelly  Host  leapt  halfe  a  yarde  from  the  coarse. 

Go'rbet.  Sc.  and  north.  [?  f.  GOBB  +  -ET.]  A 
young  unfledged  bird. 

la  1557  LYNDESAY  Satyre  [4397]  in  Pinkerton  Scot.  Poems 
Kefir.  (1792)  1 1 .  89  Cry  lyke  the  gorbettis  of  ane  kae.     1893 
Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Goriit,  a  newly  hatched  bird. 
Go-rble,  v.1  Sc.  —  GOBBLE  z/.l 

1718  RAMSAY  Daft  Bargain  10  Raff . .  lick'd  his  thumb, 
To  gorble't  up  without  a  gloom.  1833-53  Whistlc-Binkie 
(Scot.  Songs)  (1890)  Ser.  in.  39  We'll  smuir  our  dule  By 
gorblin1  up  parritch  and  cakes. 

Qo-rble,  v.%  Sc.  =  GOBBLED 

1835  HOGG  in  Eraser's  Mag.  XI.  357  The  earl  he  gorbled 
a  gruesome  laugh. 

Go-rblin.  Sc.  [?  f.  GORB  +  -I.ING  ;  cf.  GOBLIN.] 
An  unfledged  bird. 

1738  RAMSAY  Ansio.  to  Poverty  Poets  ii,  [They]  gape  like 
gorblins  to  the  sky. 

tGorCC.  Obs.  Also  5  gorte,  7  gors,  8  goss. 
[f.  AF.  gortz,  pi.  of  gort  (also  OK.  gord,  gourt, 
mod.Fr.  diaLjWBr,  gourd) :— L.  gurgit-em,  gttrges, 
whirlpool.  The  form  force  was  taken  later  for 
sing,  and  a  pi.  formed  from  it.  See  also  GORE  sb*  J 
a.  A  whirlpool,  b.  (See  quot.  1706.) 

[1350  A  ct  25  Edw.  Ill,  Stat.  IV.  c.  4  Pur  ce  que  Communes 
passages  de  neefs  &  batelx  en  les  grantz  rivers  dEngleterre 
si  sont  sovent  foitz  destourbez  par  le  lever  de  gortz.  1471 
Act  12  Edw.  IV,  c.  7  Ascuns  . .  gorces,  . .  molyns,  mille- 
dammez,  etc.]  1480  CAXTON  Ovid's  Met.  xiv.  i,  A  lytil 
gorte  . .  wherin  Sylla  bayned  her  accustomably  whan  she 
hade  hete.  1628  COKE  On  Litt.  5  b,  A  deep  pit  of  water, 
agorsorgulf.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gorce,  anystop 
in  a  River,  such  as  Wears,  Mills,  Stakes,  etc.  which  hinder 
the  free  Passage  of  Ships  or  Boats.  1741  VINER  Abridgin. 
XVI.  23  Nusance..  lies  for  levying  of  a  Goss  to  intercept 
the  Course  of  Fish  coming  from  the  Sea.  [1891  NORTH  in 
lima  13  May  3/5  The  construction  of  such  a  gort.  .was  an 
act  of  ownership.] 

tGorche.    Obs.  rare-1.  [?  distortion  of  GORGE 


.  -Gorcock  (gpukpk).  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  [t.gor 
of  obscure  origin  (hardly,  as  in  the  case  of  next, 
=  GORE  rf.l)  +  COCK.]  The  male  of  the  Red  Grouse. 


•SSS"  p  >rco?k  and  More-cock,  Logons  altera 

Plum.  1794  PICKERING  in  Burns'  Wks.  (iSooVIV  176  Full 
ninety  winters  hae  I  seen,  And  pip'd  wfere  gor cocks 
whirring  flew.  ,8,3  SCOTT  Trie-nn.m.  vi,  'Mongs°  desert 
deet'  £«\vTe!  ar°Und  Dwelt  but  <he  gorcock  and  The 


ear  the    *         *      "°™  BMmU  C857)  A  I  thought  to 
hear  the  gorcock   crow,    or  ouzel  whistle  shrill.     1882   J 
BROWN  yok,.  Leech,  etc.,  Dk.  Athole  373    He  was 
prompt  and  hardy,  as  heathery  as  a  gorcock. 


*!.  01  prey,  mat  tmnk  me  turning  carcase,  now  thev 
come  1632  MARMION  Holland's  League,  ,v.  iii  Dram 
Wks.  (1875)  71  Out  of  the  wind  of  me  !  what,  do  you  think 
You  can  put  out  the  eyes  of  a  gorcrow?  1656  Choyct 
Drollery  67  She  tript  it  like  a  bar?en  Uoe,  Anf  strutted 
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like  a  Gar-crowe.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  I.  167  It  [Carrion 
Crow]. .will  pick  out  the  eyes  of  young  lambs,  .for  which 
reason  it  was  formerly  distinguished. -by  the  name  of  the 
gor  or  gorecrow.  1819  CAMPBELL  Ess.  Eng.  Poetry  (1861) 
71  Human  vultures  and  gorecrows.  1868  BROWNING  Ring 
ff  Rk.  x.  570  As  the  gor-crow  treats  The  bramble-finch,  so 
treats  the  finch  the  moth.  1881  Oxfonhh.  Gloss.  Suppl., 
Gore-crow. 

Gord(e,  variant  of  GIRD  v.~,  GoDXD*,*j  Ott. 

Gordget,  obs.  form  of  GOKGET  1. 

Gordian  (g<rjdian),  a.  and  si.  Also  6  gordion, 
-dyon.  [f.  L.  Gordi-us  or  Gordi-um  (see  sense  i) 
+  -AN.  The  phrase  nodus  Gordius  (used  jig.}  is 
a  conjectural  reading  in  Ammianus  Marcelliiius 
xiv.  xi.  i.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Gordian  knot.     a.  An  intricate  knot  tied  by 
Gordius,  king  of  Gordium  in  Phrygia.     The  01  acle 
declared  that  whoever  should  loosen  it  should  rule 
Asia,  and  Alexander  the  Great  overcame  the  diffi- 
culty by  cutting  through  the  knot  with  his  sword. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  11.  ii.  34  As  slippery  as  the  Gordian- 
knot  was  hard.  1891  A.  T.  Pi  EPSON  Credulity  of  Incred. 
14  Alexander  cut  the  Gordian  Knot,  which  he  had  not  the 
skill,  patience,  or  strength  to  untie. 

t  D.  A  representation  of  an  intricate  knot. 

1641  EVELYN  Diary  i  Sept-,  The  gallery  is  prettily  painted 
with  seveial  huntings,  and  at  one  end  a  gordian  knot. 

c.  fig.  or  allusively :  (a)  A  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty.  To  cut  a  Gordian  knot :  to  get  rid  of 
a  difficulty  by  force  or  by  evading  the  supposed 
conditions  of  solution,  (ti)  An  indissoluble  bond, 
f  Also  Gordian-lwined  knot. 

(")  '579  FULKE  Heskins'  Part.  306  Hee  had  found  out 
a  sworde  to  cutt  in  sunder  this  Gordian  knot.  1590  SHAKS. 
Hen.  V,  i.  i.  46  Turne  him  to  any  Cause  of  Polhcy,  The 
Gordian  Knot  of  it  he  will  vnloose.  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr. 
Mor.  u.  §  13  Death  will  find  some  ways  to  untyor  cut  the  most 
Gordian  Knots  of  Life.  1735-8  BOLINGBROKE  On  Parties 
84  His  Sword  would  have  cut  the  gordian  Knot  of  heredi- 
tary Right.  1791  BENTHAM  Panopt.  Pref.,  The  Gordian 
knot  of  the  Poor  Laws  not  cut  but  untied.  1887  RIUKR 
HAGGARD  Jess  x-vxii,  By  no  other  means  could  the  Gordian 
Knot  be  cut. 

(#)  1590  GREENE  Orl.  Fur.  (1599)  33  This  Gordion  knot 
together  counites  A  Medor  partener  in  her  peerelesse  loue. 
c  1630  P.  FLETCHER  Pise.  Eclogs,  etc.  (1633)  61  Strange 
power  of  home,  with  how  strongs-twisted  arms,  And  Gordian- 
twined  knot,  dost  thou  enchain  me !  1788  H.  WALPOLE 
Kernin.  ii.  19  Perhaps  too  much  difficulty  of  untying  the 
Gordian  knot  of  matrimony,  .would  be  no  kindness  to  the 
ladies.  1824  BYRON  Juan  xvi.  Ixxiv,  The  Gordian  or  the 
Gcordi-an  knot,  whose  strings  Have  tied  together  commons, 
lords,  and  kings. 

2.  Resembling  the  Gordian  knot ;   consisting  of 
twisted  convolutions,  intricate,  involved. 


which  have  hitherto  molested  the  Church  of  God.    1667 

—  P.  L.  iv.  348  Close  the  serpent  sly,  Insinuating,  wove 

with  Gordian  twine  His  braided  train.     1802-12  BENTHAM 

Kationale  Judic.  Enid.  (1827)  III.  193  Some  of  them  [are] 

such  as  seem  scarce  capable  of  receiving  solution  but  in  the 

I    Gordian  style.     1819  KEATS  Lamia  47  She  was  a  gordian 

I    shape  of  dazzling  hue.     1820  SHELLEY  Ode  Liberty  xv,  Lift 

the  victory-flashing  sword,  And  cut  the  snaky  knots  of  Ihis 

foul  gordian  word.    1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixiv.  258 

Some  girt  round  them  in  orbs,  snakes  gordian,  intertwining. 

fB.  sb. 

1.  =  Gordian  knot. 

'5*'  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  152  It  is  like  the  Gordian : 
whiche  it  is  better  to  breake  in  sender,  than  to  labor  so 
much  in  vndoing  it.  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Bloody  Bra.  I.  i, 
My  sword,  With  which  the  Gordian  of  your  Sophistry  Being 
cut,  shall  shew  th'  Imposture.  1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Pouter 
Parl.  n.  36  These  strongest  obligations  are  all  cancelled, 
these  Gordians  cut  in  sunder  with  the  sword  of  warre. 
1709  MRS.  MANLEY  Secret  Mem.  (ed.  2)  II.  195  And  who- 
ever is  the  Man  that  unties  the  Gordian,  as  some  such  is 
always  to  be  found,  his  Fortune  is  made. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Gordium;   one  skilled  in 
tying  intricate  knots. 

1606  EARL  NORTHAMPTON  in  True  $  Per/.  Relat.  I  i  i  a. 
The  hardest  knots  that  the  Gordians  of  our  age  can  deuise 
to  tye. 

t  GO'rdian,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  adj.]  trans. 
To  tie  in  a  Gordian  knot. 

18 :8  KEATS  Endym.  i.  597  Locks . .  simply  gordian'd  up  and 
braided. 

Gording,  variant  of  GOURDLNG,  Obs. 

Gordlin,  variant  of  GORLIN  Se. 

II  Gordonia  (g^dffu-nia).  Bot.  [See  qnot.  1 770.] 
A  genus  of  North-American  and  Asiatic  trees  of 
the  camellia  or  tea  family  (Ternstramiacese},  with 
large  beautiful  flowers ;  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

1770  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  520,  I  desire  it  may  have 
a  place  among  your  genera,  by  the  name  of  Gordonia,  as  a 
compliment  to  our  worthy  friend,  that  eminent  gardener 
Mr.  James  Gordon,  near  Mile-end.  1865  F.  PARKMAN  Hugue- 
nots iv.  (1875)  58  Here  the  rich  gordonia  . .  sends  down  its 
thirsty  roots  to  drink  at  the  stealing  brook. 

Gore  (go»j),  rf.l  Also  4,  7  gorre,  6-7  goar(e, 
9  dial.  gor.  [OE.  gor  neut.,  dung,  dirt  =  MDu., 
Du.  goor  mud,  filth,  OHG.,  MHG.  gor  (mod.Swiss 
gur,gukr,  animal  dung),  ON. gor  the  cud  in  animals, 
slimy  matter  (Sw.  gorr,  dial,  gar,  gor,  gur,  dung, 
filth,  putrid  matter).] 

1.  Dung,  faeces;  filth  of  any  kind,  dirt,  slime. 
Obs.  exc.  dial. 


GORE. 

<•  725  Corf  us  Gloss.  883  Fimum,  goor.  a  1000  Riddles 
xli.  72  (Or.)  J>aiS  gores  sunu  ..  b_one  we  wifel  wordum 
nemnab-  cxooo  ^I.FRIC  Exod.  xxix.  14  pEes  cealfes  flaesc 
and  fell  and  gor.  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  306  pe  gore  ber-of 
me  liatz  greued  &  }>e  glette  nwyed.  la  1400  Rlorte  Arth. 
1130  Botne  be  guttez  and  the  gorre  guschez  owte  at  ones. 
1:1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  622)  1005  His  fader  sergeaunt/ 
alle  . .  gorre  on  hym  gonne  browe.  1460  Lybeaus  Disc. 
1471  Gore,  and  fen,  and  full  wast.  That  was  out  ykast.  1599 
T.  M[OUFET]  Silfnvoriiies  59  Tainting  with  lothsome  gore 
the  common  fold.  1641  BEST  farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  14  Such 
sheepe  likewise  as  are  troubled  with  the  infirmity  of  chew- 
inge  of  gorre . .  A  greate  parte  of  their  meat,  whiles  that  they 
are  chewinge  of  it,  workes  forth  of  the  wykes  of  their 
mouthe.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words,  Gor,  Gore,  dirt,  any- 
thing rotten  or  decayed. 

t  b.  Hardened  rheum  from  the  eyes.   Obs.—1 

1741  MONKO  Anat.  Nerves  (ed.  3)  48  The  Gum,  or  Gore, 
as  we  call  it,  was  separated  in  greater  Quantity,  . .  and  the 
Eye-ball  itself  was  diminished.  1808-80  in  JAMIESON. 

2.  Blood  in  the  thickened  state  that  follows  effu- 
sion.    In  poetical  language  often  :  Blood  shed  in 
carnage,   f  In  early  use  occas.  blood  and  gore,  bloody 
gore  (cf.  Du.  bloed  en  goor)  ;  see  also  GOKE  BLOOD. 

'5*3  Mirr.  Mag.,  Hastings  xxviii,  A  Souldyours  handes 
must  oft  be  dyea  with  goare.  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps. 
LXXVIII.  xvii,  Zoan  plaines  . .  Saw  watry  clearnes  chang'd  to 
bloudy  j;ore.  s6oa  MARSTON  Antonios  Rev.  i.  i.  Wks.  1856 
|  I.  76  This  warm  reeking  goare.  1693  DRVDEN  Ovid's  Mel. 
i  I.  596  Th'  expiring  serpent  wallow  d  in  his  gore,  c  1760 
SMOLLETT  Ode  to  Indep.  18  The  Saxon  prince  in  horror  fled 
From  altars  stained  with  human  gore.  1801  SOUTHEY 
Tkalaba  ix.  xx,  His  talons  are  sheathed  in  her  shoulders, 
And  his  teeth  are  red  in  her  gore.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  in. 
ii,  Red  with  gore  was  the  spear  of  the  prelate  of  London. 

U  Whimsically  used  for '  blood  '. 

1799  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  305,  1  have  three  brothers, 
that  is  to  say,  relations  by  gore. 

t  b.  (All)  (in)  a  (or  one)  gore  of  blood :  bathed  in 
or  besmeared  with  blood.  (Cf.  GORE  BLOOD  2.)  Obs. 

Mi  PEPYS  Diary  ^  Dec.,  In  comes  the  German  back 
again,  all  in  a  goare  of  blood.  1749  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  1 1. 
147  She  was  all  in  a  gore  of  blood.  1766  H.  BROOKE  Fool 
efQual.  (1792)  I.  iv.  147  From  their  forehead  to  their  shoes 
they  were  m  one  gore  of  blood.  1784  SIR  J.  CULLUM  Hist. 
Hauusted  iii.  171  He's  all  a  Gore  of  blood.  1824  Examiner 
'5/i  Lying  on  the  ground  in  a  gore  of  blood, 
to.  ?  A  clot,  ' gout '  (of  blood).  Obs.  rare—1. 

1727  Philip  Quarll  253  He  saw  Gores  of  Blood  here  and 
there. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.   a.  simple  attrib.,  as  (sense 
0  \g°r'-pit ',  b-  objective,  as  gore-distilling,  -drop- 
ping; c.  instrumental,  as  gore-bedabbled, -drenched, 
-drowned,  -dyed,  -fed,  -moistened,  -spangled, -stained; 
d.  parasynthetic,  as £»>«;/&«</.  Also  gore-chewer 
dial.  (cf.  quot.  1641  in  sense  i). 

1848  LYTTON  Harold  XI.  xi,  The  tomb  Of  the  bones  and 
the  flesh,  "Gore-bedabbled  and  fresh.  1893  Northutntld. 


shakes  her  "gore-distilling  wings.  1806  J.  GRAHAME  Birds 
ScoL  169  That  *gore-drenched  flag_.  1848  LYTTON  Harold 
v.  iii,  His  sightless  and  *gore-dropping  sockets.  1627  DRAY- 


jry  s 

more  shall  shadow  round  the  *gore-dyed  throne.  1812 
BYRON  Ch.  Har.  i.  xlviii,  "Gore-faced  Treason  sprung  from 
her  adulterate  joy.  1801  M.  G.  LEWIS  Bothivell's  Bonny 
Jane  xxxvi,  His  hands  two  "gore-fed  scorpions  grasp'd. 
1811  SCOTT  Don  Roderick  xlii,  *Gore-moisten'd  trees  shall 
perish  in  the  bud.  1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  vi.  Wks.  (1876) 
18  As  a  sowe  waloweth  in  the  stynkynge  *gore  pytte,  or  in 
the  puddell.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711) 
37/1  *Gore-spangled  ensigns  streaming  in  the  air.  1848  T.  A. 
BUCKLEY  Iliad  81  Mars,  man-slayer,  "gore-stained,  stormer 
of  walls. 

Gore  (go»j),  sb?  Forms  :  4-6  goore,  4-9  Sc. 
and  north,  gare,  6-8  Sc.  gairfe,  7-9  goar  e, 
4-  gore.  [OE.  gdra  =  MDu.  ghere,  gheere,  etc. 
(Du.  gur),  OHG.  giro,  kero  (MHG.  fire,  Ger. 
gehren,  gehre),  ON.  geire  (Sw.  dial,  fere,  Da.  dial. 
fsere),  app.  related  to  OE.fdr  spear  (see  GARB  st>.}), 
the  reference  being  to  the  shape  of  the  spear-head. 
From  OHG.  the  word  passed  into  the  Romanic 
languages ;  for  the  forms  in  these  see  GYKON.] 

L  A  triangular  piece  of  land, 
fa.  An  angular  point,  apiomontory.  (OE.  only.) 

£893  K.  JELFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  26  Ispania  land  is  (nyscyte 
. .  An  oaera  garena  lid  sudwest. 

b.  A  wedge-shaped  strip  of  land  on  the  side  of 
an  irregular  field  (cf.  qnot.  1881).     Now  only  dial. 

[«3S-5»  Rentalia  Glaston.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  58  Radulfus 
tenet  unam  goram  terrae.  ^1325  in  Kennett  Par.  Ant.  (1818) 
I.  571  Dux  rodx  . .  scilicet  le  Gores  super  Shortefurlong.J 
'523  FITZHEHB.  Surv.  xxi.  39,  xxxvi  landes,  &  thre  gores 
fother  or  pyke,  and  they  be  all  one  thing.  1641  BEST  Fann. 
Sis.  (Surtees)  43  There  is  in  it  14  through  landes  and 
two  gares.  1793  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XI.  52  Contained  in  the 
head  lands  and  gores,  or  short  lands.  x88x  Leicester  Gloss. 
s.v.,  When  a  field,  the  sides  of  which  are  straight  but  not 
parallel,  is  divided  into  'lands'  or  '  leys',  the  angular  piece 
at  the  side  is  called  a  g_ore  or  pike.  1890  Gloucester  Gloss., 
Gores,  the  short  ridges  in  an  unevenly  shaped  ploughed  field. 

c.  A  small  strip  or  tract  of  land  lying  between 
larger  divisions.     Chiefly  U. S. 

'650  FULLER  Pisgah  i.  ii.  34  Which  gore  or  gusset  of 
ground,  was  called  Apherema,  that  is,  a  thing  taken  away, 
because  parted  from  Samaria,  and  pieced  to  Judea.  1703 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Records  (1893)  IV.  153  A  heape  of  stones 
set  for  a  south  westerne  Corner  of  a  Goare,  or  Stipe  of  land. 
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1733  Rhode  Island  Col.  Records  ,1859)  IV-  4?8  The  gore  of 
land  (adjoining  to  Attleborough)  in  controversy  between 
this  colony  and  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 
1818  N.  MITCHELL  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  VII.  146  A  small 
gore  also  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  .  .  was  annexed  to 
Pembroke  June  7,  1754.  186  .  J.  DRAPER  Hist.  Spencer  (ed. 
2)  12  A  gore  about  one  mile  wide,  lying  between  Leicester 
and  Spencer.  1887  G.  W.  SEARS  Forest  Runes  p.  vii,  What 
New  Englanders  call  a  'gore',  —  a  triangular  strip  of  land 
that  gets  left  out  somehow  when  the  towns  are  surveyed. 

d.  ?  =GAIB,  an  isolated  fertile  strip. 

1854  *}rnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  n.  395  Its  locality  is  a 
narrow  gore  on  the  summit  of  the  cinder-bed. 

e.  (See  quots.) 

1811  WILLAN  W.  Riding  Yorksh.  Words  in  Arcltxot. 
XVII.  (E.D.S.),  Gore,  the  lowest  part  in  a  tract  of  country. 
1888  Berksh.  Gloss.)  Gore,  level  low-lying  land.  Most 
parishes  have  a  field  called  the  *  Gore  '. 

f  2.  poet.  The  front  section  of  a  skirt,  wider  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  top  (cf.  sense  3)  ;  the  lap  of  a 
gown,  an  apron.  Hence  in  extended  sense  :  a  skirt, 
petticoat,  gown.  Also  in  phrase  under  gore,  under 
one's  clothes  (in  ME.  poetry  often  a  mere  expletive). 
(Cf.  QY.g8ron,girvn  used  in  the  same  senses.)  Obs. 

a  1250  Owl  <V  Night.  515  Habbe  he  isstunge  under  gore, 
Ne  last  his  luve  no  lenger  more,  a  1290  in  Horstmann 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  222  Ich  wolde  I-witen  noube  Leuedi.. 
Wi  be  faille^  gore,  Sleue  and  nammore  Of  clob  bat  ich  I-se. 
a  1300  Siriz  5  Wis  he  wes  of  lore  And  gouthlich  under  gore 
And  clothed  in  fair  sroud.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  26  Glad 
under  gore  in  gro  ant  in  grys.  c  lytoStr  Tristr.  2868  It  was 
a  ferly  gin,  So  heye  vnder  hir  gare  It  flei^e.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Sir  Thopas  78  An  elf-queene  shal  my  lemman  be,  And  slepe 
vnder  my  goore.  1406  HOCCLEVE  La  Male  Regie  y.  Had  I 
thy  power  knowen  or  this  yore  .  .  Nat  sholde  his  lym  han 
cleued  to  my  gore,  f  1460  Emare  198  pat  fayr  lady  Was 
godely  unther  gare.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  174/7  A  Gore,  gre- 
inialc. 

t  b.  The  opening  in  the  breast  of  a  gown.     (So 

WD-o..  ghere.)  Obs. 

a  1529  SKELTON  P.  Sparowe  345  My  byrde  so  fayre,  That 
was  wont  to.  .go  in  at  my  spayre,  And  crepe  in  at  my  gore 
Of  my  gowne  before, 

3.  Any  wedge-shaped  or  triangular  piece  of  cloth 
forming  part  of  a  garment  and  serving  to  produce 
the  difference  in  width  required  at  different  points, 
esp.  used  to  narrow  a  skirt  at  the  waist  (cf.  sense  2). 

c  1325  Gloss.  W.  de  Biblesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  172  Par 
devant  avet  escours  E  de  coste  sunt  gerouns  \_gloss  gores]. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  51  A  ceynt  she  werede  .  .  A  barm- 
clooth  (eek)..ful  of  many  a  g^oore.  Ibid.  136  (Harl.  MS.)  A 
kirtel  .  .  Schapen  with  goores  in  the  newe  get.  c  1440  Proinp. 
Parv.  203/2  Goore  of  a  clothe,  lacinia.  c  1480  HENRVSON 
Test,  Cres.  179  His  garmound  and  his  gyte  ful  gay  of  grene, 
With  goldin  list  is  gilt  on  every  gair.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal. 
Hon.  i.  x.  5  In  purpour  rob  hemmit  with  gold  ilk  gair.  1530 
PALSCR.  226/2  Goore  of  a  smocke,  poynte  de  chemise.  1598 
FLORIO,  Gheroni.  .the  gores  or  gussets  of  a  smocke  or  shirt, 
the  side  peeces  of  a  cloke.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Goret 
a  piece  of  Linnen-cloth  let  into  the  sides  of  a  Woman's  Shift. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xx.  (1856)  156  The  sailors  recog- 
nized it  at  once  as  the  gore  of  a  pair  of  trowsers.  1883 
Knowledge  13  July  30/1  The  skirt,  .has  four  gores  in  front. 
t  b.  A  triangular  piece  (cut  out  of  something). 

ri33o  Arih,  fy  Merl.  (Ktilbing)  6305  His  scheld  he  clef, 

f>d  it  wot,  &  of  his  hauberk  a  gore  &  of  his  aketoun  a  fot 
more. 

4.  Her.  A  charge  formed  by  two  curved  lines 
meeting  in  the  fesse-point,  the  one  being  drawn 
from  the  sinister  or  dexter  chief  and  the  other 
from  the  lowest  angle  of  the  base  (cf.  quct.  1562). 

1562  LEIGH  Armorie  (1597)  72  b,  He  beareth  Argent, 
a  Gore  Sinister  Sable.  He  that  is  a  coward  to  his  enemie, 
must  beare  this,  But  if  it  be  a  dexter  Gore,  although  of 
Staynand  colour,  yet  it  is  a  good  cote  for  a  gentlewoman. 
1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  i.  viii.  (1660)  45  A  Goare  Sinister.  . 
This  [abatement],  .is  due  to  him  that  is  a  Coward  to  his 
enemy.  1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  :  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

5.  One  of  the  many  triangular  or  lune-shaped 
pieces  that  form  the  surface  of  a  celestial  or  terres- 
trial globe,  a  balloon,  the  covering  of  an  umbrella, 
the  dome  of  a  building,  etc. 

1796  Specif.  RnsselCs  Patent  No.  2144,  3  The  globe  being 
covered  with  printed  gores.  1842-59  GWILT  Archit.  §  2070 
In  polygonal  domes  the  curves  of  the  gore  will  bound  the 
ends  of  the  boards.  1864  Athenfenm  No.  1933.  631/3  Seam- 
ing together  the  gores  of  his  balloon.  187^5  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  s-v.  Globe,  A  very  cheap  paper  globe  is  now  met  with, 
in  which  the  printed  gores  are  brought  together  edge  to 
edge  by  a  string.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  II.  171 
For  each  of  the  triangular  gores  of  the  dome  we  now 
substitute  a  vault. 

6.  Naut.    a.  (See  quot.  1851.) 

1794  Rigging  fy  Seamanship  I.  91  In  sails  with  a  roach- 
leech,  the  lower  gores  are  longer.  1851  KIPPING  SaUmaking 
(ed.  2)  184,  Gores.  —  Angles  cut  slopewise  at  one  or  both  ends 
of  such  cloths  as  widen  or  increase  the  depth  of  a  sail. 

b.  '  Angular  pieces  of  plank  inserted  to  fill  up 
a  vessel's  planking  at  any  part  requiring  it  '  (Smyth 
Sailor's  Word-bk,  1867). 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Gore,  an  angular  piece  of  plank- 
ing used  in  fitting  the  skin  of  a  vessel  to  the  frames. 

7.  Comb,,  as  gore-coat  (see  qnot.  1886)  ;    gore- 
furrow  (see  quot.). 

1746  Exmoor  Scolding  154  (E.  D.  S.)  Thy  *Gore  Coat  oil 
a  girred,  thy  Aead-Clathing  oil  a'  foust.  1886  ELWORTHY 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  s.v.  Gore,  A  gorecoat  is  a  petticoat 
made  so  as  to  fit  closely  at  the  waist  without  gathering. 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  I.  472  A  *gore-furrow  is 
a  space  made  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  two  ridges,  and  as 
a  substitute  for  an  open  furrow  between  them. 


Gore,  j£.3  *=  GAKK  j<M,  a  spear  or  javelin. 

c  1350  [see  OARE].  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  W^ord- 
bk.t  Gore,  a  long  rod  tipped  with  a  small  spear  for  driving 
oxen.  Always  so  called. 

t  Gore,  sb.t  Obs.  Also  7  goor.  [app.  formed 
as  sing,  to  GORGE,  the  sibilant  ending  of  which 
caused  it  to  be  taken  as  pi.]  ^GopCE. 

1523  Act  14  <$•  15  Hen.  VIII,  c.  13  Diners  newe  weres, 
gores,  stackes,  and  ingins  haue  bene  leuied  and  enhaunsed. 
1657  Cotton's  Abridgem.  Records  Tower  57  And  now  of 
late  daily  the  said  Rivers  are  stopped  and  turned  aside  by 
Goors,  Mills,  Piles  and  Pales. 

t  Gore*  sb$  Obs.  In  6  gor,  7  goare.  [a.  OF. 
gorre.]  —  GRANDGORE. 

1552  LYNDESAY  Monarche  5113  Vtheris  strange  Infirmeteis 
.  .  As  in  the  Gutt,  grauell,  and  gor.  1614  P.  FORBES  Eubutus 
viii.  (1627)  152  A  man  hath  the  Goare  in  his  Legge  ;  which 
Legge,  all-bee-it  in  an  hudge  degree  festered,  yet  walketh  and 
mooveth.  .  .  Nowe,  shall  the  Goare,  heere,  glorie,  that  [etc.]. 

Gore  (g6»i),  &•*•  -Also  5-6  gor(re,  6-8  goar. 
[Of  obscure  etymology;  the  view  that  it  is  f.  goret 
var.  of  GARE  sb.i  spear,  is  plausible  as  to  sense,  but 
the  early  Sc.  iormgorre  appears  to  disprove  it.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  pierce  or  stab  deeply,  with  a  sharp 
weapon,  spike,  spur,  or  the  like.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  2. 

(21400-50  Alexander  3645  pare  was  ..  many  of  Perses 
Gorred  .  .  &  grysely  woundid.  c  1400  Sege  Jerus.  (E.  E.  T.  S  .  ) 
941  pe  newe  emperour..alle  be  cite  drowe  hym  ;  &  sub 
gored  be  gome,  bat  his  guttes  alle..in-tp  his  breche  felle. 
c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  Ixv,  I  am  vngraciously  gorrit,  baith 
guttis  and  gall.  1460  CAPGRAVE  Citron.  189  As  he  rode  oyyr 
the  brigge  on  was  beneth  and  with  a  spere  gored  him. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  n.  x.  186  Cruell  Pirrus,  Quhilk  .. 
gorris  the  fader  at  the  altair  but  grace.  1535  COVEKDAI.K 
Ezek.  xxiii.  46  These  shal  stone  them,  and  gorre  them  with 
their  sweardes.  a  1566  Merle  Tales  in  Skeltoris  Wks. 
(184  3)  I.  Introd.  63  The  freere  felt  hys  bellye,  &  ..  thought 
hee  had  ben  gored,  and  cried  out  .  .  I  am  kylled.  1573  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xl.  375  With  Gun  and  Gainje  thocnt  thay 
boist  to  gor  }ow  [rimes  with  befoir  sow].  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  u.  vii.  13  The  sacred  Diademe  in  peeces  rent,  And 
purple  robe  gored  with  many  a  wound.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livy  xxxv.  xxxv.  (1609)  910  He  ran  with  full  carriere  at 
him,  gored  his  horse  [L.  transfixo  equo\.  1664  H.  MORE 
Myst.  Iniq.  474  They  gore  and  spurre  up  the  Ass  to  goe 
that  way.  1690  in  Wood  Life  30  Aug.,  The  two  horses 
.  .  pawed  over  the  iron  spikes.  .  .  Their  leggs  are  goar'd. 
17*5  POPE  Odyss.  xi.  713  Two  ravenous  vultures.  .Incessant 

gjre  the  liver  in  his  breast.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  n.  229 
ur  laboring  Steeds  We  press,  we  gore.  1798  COLERIDGE 
Fears  in  Solit,  119  As  if  the  fibres  of  this  godlike  frame 
Were  gored  without  a  pang.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  x.,  No 
sooner  didst  thou  fall  to  the  ground  mortally  gored,  as  he 
deemed,  with  his  weapon,  than  [etc.]. 

trans/,  and^g-.  a  1591  R.  GREENHAM  JF&Misog)  48  Wee 
must  rather  winne  men  with  a  louing  admonition,  then  gore 
them  with  a  sharpe  reprehension.  1675  HOBBES  Odyss. 
(1677)  23  The  ship  the  sea  then  gores  :  The  water,  .wounded 
and  broken  roars.  1736  MACHIN  in  Rigaud  Corr,  Set.  Men 
(1841)  1.  299  It  has  gored  me  to  think  that  I  was  perpetually 
liable  to  a  just  charge  of  never  finishing  any  thing. 

f  b.  With  various  constructions  :  To  impale 
upon  ;  to  dig  or  scoop  out  of,  Obs. 

1618  BOLTON  Florus  in.  x.  (1636)  206  Such  of  the  defen- 
dents  as  durst  sally  out  being  either  cut  in  peeces  in  the 
trenches  with  the  sword,  or  goared  upon  the  stakes.  1655 
FULLER  Ck.  Hist.  ix.  Ded.,  Where  the  violence  of  the  waters 
aggested  the  earth,  goared  out  of  the  hollow  valleys. 

2.  spec.  Of  a  horned  animal  (esp.  a  bull  or  ox)  : 
To  pierce  with  the  horns.  Also,  rarely,  of  a  boar: 
To  wound  with  the  tusk. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Hush.  §  70  For  els  the  beastes  with  theyr 
homes,  wyll  put  bothe  the  horses  and  the  shepe,  and  gore 
them  in  theyr  bellyes.  1722  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795) 
II.  vii,  62  The  bull  then  gored  him  again  with  his  horns. 
1725  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  527  His  tusks  oblique  he  aim'd  the 
knee  to  goar.  18x0  T.  COGAN  Ethical  Treat.  Passions  n. 
§  i  (1813)  III.  105  We  ascribe  vices,  .to  an  ox  that  attempts 
to  gore  the  attendants.  1834  PRINGLE  Afr.  Sk.  iv.  188  My 
father  narrowly  escapes  being  gored  by  a  furious  ox.  1865 
LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xiv.  301  It  is  the  nature  of  bulls  to 
gore  each  other. 

trans/.  and./K'.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  E-vang.  T.  n.  112 
Aquinas.,  was  called  bos  mutus,  a  dumbe  Oxe  ;  and..  with 
two  homes,  .gored  all  unbeleevers.  1646  S.  MARSHALL 
Def.  Inf.  Baptism  87  How  you  avoid  being  goared  by  the 
three  homes  of  my  Syllogisme.  1838  SYD.  SMITH  -2nd  Let. 
to  Archd.  Singleton  n  Billingsgate  controversialists,  who 
have  tossed  and  gored  an  Unitarian.  1841  LONGF.  Wreck 
Hesp.  xviii,  The  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side  Like  the 
horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

b.  absol.  ;  f  also  intr.  to  gird  at. 

1626  MIDDLETON  Anything  for  Quiet  Life  v.  i.  144  Your 
wit  is  still  goring  at  my  lady's  projects.  1759  ADAM  SMITH 
Mor.  Sent.  u.  in.  213  The  dog  that  bites,  the  ox  that  gores, 
are  both  of  them  punished.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxi,  He  's 
like  Giles  Heathertap's  auld  boar  ;  ye  need  but  shake  a 
clout  at  him  to  make  him  turn  and  gore.  1892  Blackw. 
Afag.  Apr.  556  Five  or  six  bulls  had  stamped  and  roared 
and  gored  and  died. 

t  Gore,  v.2  Obs.  Also  6-7  goar.  [f.  GORE  sbt] 
Only  in  Gored,  Goring. 

1.  trans.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  gore,  to  besmear 
with)  to  dabble  in  blood.  Only  in  pa.  pple. 

1566  DKANT  Wail,  Hierem.  K  viij  b,  Preists  seruisable  to 
Idols,  and  gorde  in  blessed  blood,  a  159*  H.  SMITH  Wks. 
(1867)  II.  338  His  sides  imbrued  and  gored  with  his  own 
blood.  i6iz  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vii.  xvii.  §  6.  289  The 
Battels  ioyned,  and  the  Field  goared  with  bloud,  the  day 
was  lost  vpon  the  Kings  side.  1622  J.  REYNOLDS  Cod's 
Rev.  ag-st.  Murder  it.  vii.  87  We  haue  scene  the  Theatre  of 
this  History,  gored  with  great  variety  of  bloud.  1655  Tlico- 
phania  90  Many  of  them.  .lay  gored  in  their  own  blood. 


2.  intr.  To  lie  soaking  in  blood, 
1577  STANVHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in  f/olinshcd  27/1  They  left 
them  goaring  in  their  bloud  .  .  and  gasping  up  their  flitting 

ghosts. 

Hence  Go'ring///.  a.t  that  forms  gore  =»  GOBY. 
1575  CHURCHYARD  Chippes  (1817)  206  Goring  bloode  had 
glutted  gasers  eye. 

Gore  (gooj),  #.3  Also  6  goor.  [f.  GORE  sb*  ; 
cf.  Du.  geeren,  G.gehrett.] 

1.  trans.  To  cut  into  a  gore  or  gores  ;  to  furnish 
with  gores. 

1548  HALL  Ckron.t  Hen.  VIII  (an.  19)  (1550)  166  Cloth  of 
gold  .  .  set  wyth  cut  warkes  of  clothe  of  syluer  plyghted 
goord  fret  and  folded  eche  cloth  vpon  other.  1794  Rigging 


1893  GEO.  HILL  Hist.  Eng.  Dress  II.  270  The  next  fashion 
was  to  gore  the  skirts  in  every  width. 

f  2.  Naut.  intr.  To  swell  or  jut  out.  Obs. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grain,  vii.  32  The  Clew  is. . 
that  which  comes  goring  out  from  the  square  of  the  saile. 

3.  trans.  To  plough  a  '  gore  *.  (See  GORING 
vbl.  sb.'t) 

Gore,  variant  of  GAUR. 

Go'rebill.  local.  [?f.  GOREJ^.S  (  =  GAREJ*.1) 
+  BiLLj^.1]  Anameofthegarfish.  (Cf. GORE-FISH.) 

1862  Chambers' s  Encycl.  IV.  625/1  It  [the  Garfish]  is  some. 
times  called  Greenbone,  Gorebill,  and  Mackerel-guide.  1881 
Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.  V.  68  The  hooks  being  baited  with 
smelt  or  a  fish  called  the  Gorebill. 

t  Gore  blood,  go*re-blood.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
[f.  GORE  sb.^\ 

1.  Gore-like  blood ;  clotted  blood. 

IS73  TWYNE  Mneid  xii.  (1584)  Sviij,  Downc  strait  he 
falles,  &  armour  large  with  goareblood  doth  embrue.  1594 
?  GREENE  Selimus^  Wks.  1881-3  XIV.  245  Then  teare  the  old 
man  peecemeal  with  my  teeth,  And  colour  my  strong  hands 
with  his  gore-blood.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  909 
The  ground.. all  stained  with  gore  bloud.  1639  FULLER 
Holy  War  in.  viii.  (1640)  122  Leopoldus.  -fought.. till  his 
armour  was  all  over  gore  bloud.  1685  BAXTER  Parapkr. 
N.  T.,  Acts  xv.  29  Not  eating  strangled  Creatures  in  the 
gore  blood. 

attrib.  1681  HICKERINCILL  Black  Non-Conformist  (1682) 
Aij,  A  meer  gore-blood  Religion. 

2.  Freq.  in  phrases,     a.  All  on  (in,  of}  a  gore 
blood,  all  besmeared  or  covered  with  blood.     ;See 
also  A- GORE-BLOOD.)  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1559  BECON  Displ.  Popish  Mass  Wks.  1563  III.  48  If  ye 
would.. cutte  your  seines  with  knyues  tyll  ye  be  all  on  a 
goreblood  [etc.].  1591  LYLY  Sappho  iv.  iii,  I  was  all  in  a  goare 
bloud.  1631  MABBE  Celestina  xin.  151  His  face.. was  all 
blacke  and  blue,  and  all  of  a  goare-bloud.  1691  tr.  Emilianne's 
Obs.  Journ.  Naples  233  He..rowled  himself  stark  naked 
upon  Thistles  and  Thorns . .  and  made  all  his  Body  on  a 
Gore-blood.  1774  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  XI.  74  What,  to  whip 
them  for  every  petty  offence,  till  they  are  all  in  gore  blood  ? 
1840  SPURDENS  Sitppl.  Forby"s  Voc.  E.  A  nglia  s.v.,  'All  of  a 
gore-blood  ' — a  common  pleonasm. 

b.  qnasi-a^/.  (A  11} gore- blood'.  Gory  with  blood, 
besmeared  with  gore.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Funeral  Man.  245  Scourged  him.  .so 
ternblie,  as.. all  his  body  was  gore  bloud.  1653  H.  COGAN 
tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  ix.  29  The  Flies  and  Gnats . .  bit  and  stung 
us  in  such  sort,  as  not  one  of  us  but  was  gore  blood.  1657 
TKAPP  Coutm.  Job  v.  18  He  wounds  them  with  the  wound 
of  an  enemy,  .and  leaves  them  all  gore  blood.  1675  HOBBES 
Odyss.  (1677)  266  They  killing  went :  all  gore-blood  was 
the  hall.  1877  Holderness  Gloss.,  Gor-bleead. 

Hence  Gore-bloocTy  a. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  7'reas.  Fr.  Tons',  Ensattglante",  gore 
bloudie.  1638  T.  HERBERT  Five  Mad  Shavers^  Shee  being 
thus  naked  and  gore-bloody,  they  [etc.]. 

Gore  copper,  variant  of  GARCOPPER,  Obs. 

1654  WHITELOCKE  Jrnl.  Swed.  Emb.  (1772)  II.  251  To 
ship. .200  ship-pound,  Swedish  weight,  of  gore  copper. 

Gorecrow,  variant  of  GORCROW. 

Gored  (go^d),  ppl.  0.1  [f.  GORE  v.1* -ED1.]  In 
senses  of  the  vb. 

1577  KENDALL  Flowers  of  Epigr,  3  Trust  me  (saied  she) 
my  goared  gutts  doe  put  me  to  no  paine.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  i.  iii.  35  And  from  his  gored  wound  a  well  of  bloud 


the  gor'd  Hack's  reward  to  pay  !  1808  J.  BARLOW  Colnmb. 
vi.  490  Nor  knew  the  chief.  .That  his  gored  thigh  had  first 
received  the  ball.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  vi.  iv,  Mangled 
limbs,  and  bodies  gored. 

t  Gored,///-  a*  Obs.  rare^1  [f.  GORE  z/,2  -t- 
-ED!.]  (See  quot.) 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  336/1  [Prescrip- 
tions] For  goarred,  or  congealede  bloode. 

Gored  (gowa),  ppl.  a.3   [f.  GORE  v.3  and  st>% 

+  -ED.] 

1.  Cut  into  a  gore  or  gores. 

1794  Rigging  fy  Seamanship  I.  91  The  longest  gored  side 
of  one  cloth  makes  the  shortest  side  of  the  next.  1891 
Daily  News  19  Sept.  2/1  The  gored  gowns  are  now  lined 
throughout. 

2.  Her.  (See  quot.) 

1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  I,  Goredj  cut  into  large 
arched  indents. 

t  Goree,  sb.  slang.  Obs.  Also  7  gory.  Money. 
Phrase  Old  Mr.  Goree  (see  quot.). 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Goree*  Money,  but  chiefly 
Gold.  Old-Mr.-Gory,  a  piece  of  Gold.  1725  in  New  Cant. 
Diet. 

Go'ree,  gO'ry,  a.  Her.  [f.  GORE  sb2 ;  a  pseudo- 
AF.  rendering  of  GORED  ///,  a.s]  (See  quots.) 
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GORE-FISH. 

18*8-40  BERRY  Eiuycl.  HeraU.  I,  Garie  or  Gory,  in  old 
authors  sometimes  written  goarcc  zndfaary,  K  the  same  as 
double  arclut.  1889  ELVIN  Diet.  Heraldry,  Cored  at  Gorit, 
tut  into  large  arched  indents. 

Gore-fish.  [?f.^»«,GABE^.']  ?=GAWISH. 

(Cf.  GOBEBILL.) 

i8»  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  162  We  only  got 
5  biss.. i  flounder,  I  gore  fish,  and  i.  .cuttlefish.  1886 
R.  C.  LESLIE  Sta-fnintrr's  Logvm.  164  The  long-beaked 
gore-fish,  which  when  hooked  comes  along  at  once,  like 
a  sea-serpent,  on  the  top  of  the  water. 

t  CrOTeL  Ots.  Also  6  gherelL  [a.  F.  gorel 
(gohorel\  goreau,  etc.  in  same  sense.]  A  halter, 
horse-collar.  Also  attrib.,  as  gorel-mater. 

<:i48i  CAXTON  Dialofius  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  2/37  Of  gorel- 
raakers  and  joyners.  ij»6  in  Dillon  Calais  $  Pale  (1893) 
Si  Item,  of  a  horse  coller  or  gherelL 

Gorell,  variant  of  GOBBEL,  Ots. 

Gorg,  Gorgays(e,  obs.  ff.  GOBOE,  GOBGEOTS. 

Gorge  (gpjdj),  rf.l  Also  5  goorge,  5-6  gorg. 
[a.  Or!  and  F.  gorge  =  Pr.  gorga,  gorja,  Sp.  gorga, 
Pg.  gorja,  It.  gorga,  gorgia :— popular  L.  *gorga, 
*gurga  of  unknown  origin  ;  the  possibility  of  con- 
nexion with  L.  gurges,  whirlpool,  is  very  doubtful] 
I.  In  physical  senses. 

1.  The  external  throat;  the  front  of  the  neck; 
said  both  of  human  beings  and  of  animals.  Obs. 
exc.  arch. 

taumMortt  Artk.  3761  He  gyrdes  hym  in  at  |>e  gorge 
with  his  gryme  launce.  a  1400-50  AUxiuuUr  4*85  All 
gtlden  was  hire  gorg  with  golden  fethirs.  1481  CAXTON 
bfyrr.  II.  viii.  81  The  breste  and  the  gorge  of  hym  (the 
phenix]  shyneth.  a  1599  SKELTON  Ware  Haukt  87  With 
that  he  gaue  her  a  bounce  Full  vpon  the  gorge.  1586  A. 
DAY  Eug.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  73  Taking  him  [the  Rebell] 
by  the  gorge.  1819  KEATS  K.  Stephen  I.  iii.  Do  not 
tempt  me  to  throttle  you  on  the  gorge.  1866  C.  MERI- 
VALE  in  Contemp.  Rev.  II.  270  The  form  divine,  the  grace. 
ful  gorge,  fair  breast,  and  dazzling  eyes. 

fig-     *579  J*  STUBBES  Gaping  Gnlf  A  iij  b,  We  shewe  by 
demonstrative  reasons  that  it  goeth  to  the  very  gorge  of 
the  Church. 
•(•  b.  The  dewlap  of  a  bull.   ?  nonce-use. 

1591  HORSEY  Trav.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  220  [There  was]  a 
goodly  fare  white  bull.. his  crop  or  gorg  hanging  down  to 
his  knees  before  him. 

2.  The  internal  throat.     Now  only  rhetorical. 
136*  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  A.  XL  53  God  is  muche  in  the  gorge 

of  theose  grete  maystres.    a  1400-50  A  lexaitder  3627  And 
futlofglorandgledis^aim  to  be  gorge  fillis.     a  1533  I. p.  1  IKK.    ' 
NERS  linen  cxxxii.  489  He  caste  tyre  and  smoke  oute  of  his 
gorge  lyke  a  fpmeyse.    a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1590)    i 
62  b.  Songs,  which  the  watne  instruments  did  make  their    I 
[birds']  gorge  deliuer.    1601   HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  339  The    j 
vpperpart  or  top  of  the  Wezand,  is  called  the  Gorge,  or  the 
gullet.     1607  ROWLANDS  Fatuous  Hist.  41  Forth  his  smoak- 
ing  gorge  came  sulphur  smoke.     i8si  BYRON  Irish  Aiavar 
xx,  Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stufFd  to  the  gorge ! 
183*  TENNYSON  Pal.  Art  vi,  The  golden  gorge  of  dragons 
spouted  forth  a  flood  of  fountain-foam. 
fig.  1876  SWINBURNE  Ereckth.  1358  And  the  gorge  of  the 
gulfs  of  the  battle  is  wide  for  the  spoil  of  the  world.    1783- 
94  BLAKE  Sotigs  Exler.,  Div.  huage^  8  The  human  face 
[is]  a  furnace  seal'd,  The  human  heart  its  hungry  gorge. 

3.  Falconry.    The  crop  of  a  hawk.     To  bear 
full  gorge :  to  be  full  fed.    Hence,  in  opprobrious 
rhetorical  use,  the  '  maw ',  devouring  capacity,  of 
a  monster,  or  a  person,  etc.  spoken  of  as  glutton- 
ous, bloodthirsty,  or  rapacious.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

c,  1450  Bit.  Ha-.ukyng  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  304  The  flesch  that  is 
in  his  gorge  woll  be  oversoden  if  it  be  ther  any  while  long 
holdyng.  1486  Bi.  St.  Altans  Cviij,  She  goorgith  when 
she  filhth  hir  goorge  with  meete.  15x4  BARCLAY  Cyt.  $ 
Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc)  p.  xli,  Their  greedy  gorges  are 
rapt  with  the  smell.  1589  T.  WATSON  Centurie  of  Lone 
xlvii.  u4rb.)  83  No  lure  will  cause  her  stoope,  she  beares 
full  gorge.  1583  [See  GARBAGE  st:>]  liox  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Rev.  v.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  140  Here  lies  a  dish  to 
feast  thy  fathers  gorge.  1615  LATHAM  Falconry,  Words  of 
Art  (1633),  Gorge,  is  that  part  of  the  Hawke  which  first 
receiueth  the  meat,  and  is  called  the  craw  or  crop  in  other 
fowles.  i6z<  GILL  Sacr.  Pliilas.  iv.  23  Nothing  could  glut 
the  gorges  of  those  bloody  Priests.  1641  MILTON  Ck.  Govt. 
ii.  Concl.  63  This  mighty  sailewing'd  monster  that  menaces 
to  swallow  up  the  Land,  unlesse  her  bottomlesse  gorge  may 
be  satisfi'd  with  the  blood  of  the  Kings  daughter  the  Church. 
1853  K.INGSLEY  Andromeda  64  A  prey  for  the  gorge  of  the 
monster. 

Jig.  1594  PLAT  yemll-no.  i.  29  Doe  wee  thinke  that  Nature 
is  bounde  to  cast  vp  the  treasures  of  her  full  gorge  amongest 
vs?  1611-15  BP.  HAU.  ConttmpL  O.  T.  xvi.  iv,  So  vast 
are  the  gorges  of  some  consciences ;  that  they  can  swallow 
the  greatest  crimes.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  I  sits  Vl.  xxiv,  The 
first  are  m  destruction's  gorge. 

b.  The  phrase  a  full  gorge  properly  belongs  to 
sense  3  (cf.  on  a  full  stomach},  but  the  ambiguity 
of  the  adj.  led  to  its  being  interpreted  according 
to  sense  4.  (Cf.  GOEGE  rf.3) 

1553  T.  WILSON  Kket.  64  The  counsailor  heareth  causes 
with  lesse  pain  beyng  emptie,  then  he  shal  be  able  after  a 
full  gorge.  1589  COCAN  Have*  Health  cciii.  (1636)  105  If 
. .  they  bee  not  sicke  upon  a  full  gorge,  yet  they  are  drousie 

WK  ?Ty-  ».%i<!LMlLTON  A(°L  S""ci'  Wki  '738  I.  .32 
What  though  1  because  the  Vultures  had  then  but  small 
pickings,  shall  we  therfore  go  and  fling  them  a  full  gorge  ? 
S3!  UR«U»A"  J?<*«a«  IIL  xv.  126  Falconers,  ..  wfien 
they  have  fed  their  Hawks,  will  not  suffer  them  to  fly  on  a 
full  Gorge.  IM, ,  BRADLEY  Fa,,,.  Diet.  s.v.  Cafe*,  Give 
the  Capon  a  full  Gorge  thereof  three  times  a  Day. 

t4.  A  meal  for  a  hawk.  (To  give]  gorge  upon 
gorge :  a  second  meal  before  another  is  digested  • 
also  trans/.  Obs. 
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c  1430  LVDG.  BtK/itis  ii.  xxvii.  (1494)  ijb,  They  . .  Forsokc 
Mars.  .And  to  liaclms  their  hedes  gan  enclyne  Gorge  vpon 
gorge,  tyll  it  drouth  to  nysilit.  1575  TI-RBERV.  Faulconrie 
199  Beware  that  you  gyue  hir  not  gor>e  upon  gorge.  TbiJ. 
291  The  diseases  in  Hawkcs  heads  do  moat  commonly 
breede  of  giuing  them  too  great  gorges.  1615  LATHAM 
Falconry  (1633)  107,  I  haue  already  forewarned  you,  to  be 
circumspect  in  her  diet,  that  it  may  be  of  light  and  coole 
meate,  and  small  gorges  thereof.  1677  N.  Cox  Geutl. 
Recreat.  (ed.  2)  247  In  the  first  place,  never  give  them 
[Hawks]  a  great  Gorge,  especially  of  gross  meats. 

5.  \Vhat  has  been  swallowed,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach ;  in  phrases  (primarily  of  Falconry}  t  /" 
cast  (up},  heave,  spue  up,  •vomit  one's  gorge.  Also 
To  cast  the  gorge  at:  to  reject  (food)  with  loathing. 


1516  SKELTON  Magny/.  1633  To  styre  vp  your  stomake 
you  must  you  forge,  Call  for  a  candell,  and    - 
gorge.    1563-87  FOXE  A.  e)  M.  (1684)  III. 


ill  for  a  candell,  and  cast  vp  your 

B,-0 4.  *  M.  (1684)  IIL   W  He  will 

vomit  his  gorge,  and  cast  out  floods  lo  overflow  him.  c  157$ 
Perfect  Bk.  Kepinge  Sfiarkatvkes  (1886)  20  Castinge  the 
gorge,  kepinge  her  meate  longe  aboue,  or  other  surtit . .  be . . 
veary  daungerus.  1500  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  ax  And  all  the 
way,  most  like  a  brutish  beast,  He  spued  vp  his  gorge,  that 
all  did  him  deteast.  1857  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  I. 
xvii.  57  Eat  horse,  or  eat  dog,  or  put  something  into  your 
mouths  you  have  always  been  taught  to  cast  the  gorge  at. 

fig.  164*  ROGERS  Xaatnan  37  Sundry  who  .  .haue  sent 
for  the  minister . .  and  there  vomitted  up  all  their  gorge, 
accused  and  condemned  themselves. 

b.  Freq.  usedy^*.  iu  the  above  phrases  to  express 
extreme  disgust  or  (in  later  use)  violent  resentment ; 
now  commonly  ones  gorge  rises  (at  or  t  against}. 
To  rouse  (stir)  the  gorge :  to  make  furiously  angry. 

153*  MORE  Confttt.  Tindale  Wks.  703/1  (Preachers  who] 
make  a  man  ready  to  cast  his  gorge  to  heare  them  raue 
and  rage  like  mad  men.  160*  SHAKS.  Haw.  v.  L  207  How 
abhorred  my  Imagination  is,  my  gorge  rises  at  it.  1604 
—  Otk.  u.  i.  236  Her  delicate  tendernesse  will  finde  it  selfe 
abus'd,  begin  to  heaue  the  Gorge,  disrelish  and  abhorre  the 
Moore.  1766  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  Wks.  1792  III.  xv. 
74  The  very  gorge  of  my  soul  rises  against  this  daemon. 
1809  W.  IRVING  Knicktrb.  vn.  vi.  (1820)  485  So  insolent., 
a  request  would  have  been  enough  to  have  roused  the 

forge  of  the  tranquil  Van  Twiller  himself.     1863  WHVTK 
IELVILLE  Glatiiators  II.  274  He  remembered  now  that 
his  gorge  had  risen  while  he  spoke.    1873  H.  ROGERS  Orig. 
Bible  vi.  243  The  very  thought  of  whom  naturally  stirred 
all    the  gorge   of  this   Pharisee   of  the    Pharisees.      1877 
FAKKAR  Days  of  Youth  iv.  34  In  uttering  it  he  would  be 
unable  to  repress  the  rising  gorge  of  self-disgust. 
H.  In  transferred  (chiefly  technical)  uses. 

6.  Fortif.  The  neck  of  a  bastion  or  other  out- 
work ;  the  entrance  from  the  rear  to  the  platform 
or  body  of  a  work  (cf.  quot.  1834-47). 

1669  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  390/3  But  yet  the  courage  of  his 
men  prevailing,  they  won  from  the  Turks  the  Gorge  of 
that  Bastion.  1690  LEV  BOURN  Curs.  Math.  586  The  greater 
the  Flanks  and  the  Gorge  between  them  are,  the  better 
they  are.  176*  STERNE  TV.  Shatuiy  V.  xix,  We  have 
not  a  couple  of  field-pieces  to  mount  in  the  gorge  of  that 
new  redoubt.  i8ia  WELLINGTON  in  Gunv,  Dexf.  IX.  12 
The  detachment  which  attacked  the  work  by  the  gorge 
had  the  most  serious  difficulties  to  contend  with.  1834-47 
J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  (1851)  9  The  open  or  rear 
part  of  the  redan,  and  of  all  other  works,  is  called  the 
gorge,  1876  in  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet. 

7.  A  narrow  opening  between  hills;  a  ravine  with 
rocky  walls,  csp.  one  that  gives  passage  to  a  stream. 

1769  GRAY  Let.  Poems  (1775)  359  Looking  full  into  the 
gorge  of  Borrowdale.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  am,  Through  the 

forge  of  this  glen  they  found  access  to  a  black  bog.     1856 
TAN  LEY  Sinai  <y  Pal.  Introd.  39  A  mass  of  high  limestone 
cliffs,  with  two  deep  gorges.     1876  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  157 
If  the  glacier  enters  a  gorge,  it  becomes  contracted. 

f8.  Farriery.  (See  quot.)  Obsr*  (Cf.  GOBGED 
///.  a*  2.) 

1610  MARKHAM  Masterp,  n.  ex.  391  The  gorge  or  gourded 
legges,  is  an  ill  sorrance,  being  a  grieuous  swelling  in  the 
neather  part  of  the  legges. 

9.  Arch.  (See  qnots.)     [All  in  Fr.  use.] 

a.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gorge,  GuUt  or  Neck,  (in 
Architect.^  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Dorick  and  Tuscan 
Capitals,  lying  between  the  Astragal,  above  the  Shaft  of  the 
Pillar,  and  the  Annulets.     17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Gorge 
is  also  used  for  the  neck  of  a  column ;  more  properly  called 
follarino,  and  gorgerin.     1889  in  Century  Diet. 

b.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  t>c/.,  Gorge  of  <ichimttey%  b  the  part 
between  the  chambranle  and  the  crowning  of  the  mantle. 

C.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gorge^.. a  kind  of  Mould* 
ing,  hollow  on  the  inside,  which  is  larger,  but  not  so  deep 
as  the  Scotia.  17*7-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  18*3  in  P. 
NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  585. 

d.  i7>x-4i  CHAMBERS  C>c/.,  Gorge  is  sometimes  used  for 
a  moulding  that  is  concave  in  the  upper  part,  and  convex  at 
bottom  ;  more  properly  called  gala,  and  cymatitim. 

6.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Met*.,  Gorgr^  (Masonry}  a  small 
groove  at  the  under  side  of  a  coping,  to  keep  the  drip  from 
reaching  the  wall. 

10.  Afech.  The  groove  of  a  pulley.  [SoF.^wgv.] 

1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  $  Art  1. 308  To  prevent 
the  ropes  a  and  b  from  rubbing  against  each  other,  the 
upper  fixed  pulley  may  have  a  double  gorge.  1875  in 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek. 

11.  Angling,  fa.  A  contrivance  for  disengaging 
a  fishhook,  when  swallowed  (obs— *).    b.  A  solid 
object,  intended  to  be  swallowed  by  the  fish,  to 
ensure  its  capture. 

1740  R.  BROOKES  Art  of  Angling  i.  xiv.  43  As  the  Pearch 
generally  swallows  the  Bait  . .  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
an  Instrument,  .which  I  call  a  Gorge.  1883  Century  Mag. 
Apr.  900/1  The  fish  swallowed  it,  and,  the  gorge  coming 
crosswise  with  the  gullet,  the  fish  was  captured.  1884 
Athenaeum  23  Feb.  254  3  Flints  of  various  sizes  ..  manu- 
factured for  use  as  fish-hooks,  gorges,  and  sinkers. 


GORGE. 

12.  U.S.  A  mass  choking  up  a  narrow  passage; 
esp.  in  tic-gorge  (see  ICE  sb.  8). 

1884  [>ee  ICE  jl  8].  1886  Pall  Malt  G.  22  Apr.  7/2  The 
I  ice  gorge  near  Montreal  has  been  broken. 

tl3.  Pottery,  pi.  ( See  quot s.)  [Possibly  a  dis 
i  tinct  word  :  cf.  BKOWN  GEORGE.] 

1684  DwigkCs  Patent  in  Jewitt  Ce*amic  Art  Gt.  Brit.  I. 

'    121  Severall  new  Manufactures  of  Earthenwares,  called  by 

the  Names  of  White  Gorges,  Marbled  Porcellane  Vessells, 

Statues,  and  Figures,  and  Fine  Stone  Gorges  and  Vessells, 

I    never  before  made  in  England  or  elsewhere.    1813  T.  FAULK- 

|    NER  Hist.  Ace.  Fulham  27   In   the   year   1684    Mr.  John 

i    Dwight  . .  established  . .  a  manufactory  of  earthern  wares 

known  under  the  name  of  White  Gorges.     1879  J.  TIMBS  in 

I    CasselCs  Tecfat.  Educ.  I.  367/2  Specimens  of  ..  '  Fulham 

Ware ',  consisting  of  white  gorges  or  pitchers. 

HI.  14.  at  t  rib.  and  Comb^  as  (sense  1 1)  gorge- 

baitt  -fishing,  -hook ;  (sense  6)  gorge-curtain ,  -line ; 

also  gorge-circle,  in  gearing,  *  the  outline  of  the 

:    smallest  cross  section  of  a  hyperboloid  of  revolu- 

|    tiou'    (Webster    1897);    f  gorge  millar   Sc.,   ?a 

j    glutton. 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  \v.  (1880)  132  *Gorge  baits  of  all 
kinds  ..  were  invented  by  the  father  of  cruelty.  1861  N.  Y. 
Tribune  19  Apr.  iCent.),  The  blindages  over  the  casemates 
of  the  "gorge-curtains  [were]  splintered  and  shivered.  1898 
Daily  AVrtu  14  Dec.  6/4  The  abolition  of . .  live  or  dead 
*gorge fishing.  \W&  Athenaeum  27  Jan.  131/3  Baited  ^gorge- 
hooks.  1875  'STONEHENGB*  Brit.  Sports  i.  v.  xi.  §  3.  315 
Gorge  hooks  are  either  single  or  double.  1661  S.  PARTRIDGE 
Double  Scale  Proportion  93  The  length  of  the  *Gorge-line 
in  the  made  Fort,  is  59,5.  1834-47  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field 
Fortif.  (1851)  109  After  having  . .  stretched  a  cord  tnn  four 
feet  above  the  gorge  line  [etc.].  i$oo-so  DUNBAR  Poems 
l.v.  26  Gryt  glaschew-hedit  *gorge-millaris. 
t  Gorge,  sb?  Her.  Obs.  [Of  unknown  origin.] 
A  bearing  known  only  from  the  drawing  given  by 
Leigh  ;  its  interpretation  was  disputed  (see  quot.). 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  gorges,  GURGES,  which  m  some 
mod.  books  of  heraldry  appears  with  the  spelling  gorge  or 
gurge. 

156*  LEIGH  Armorte  (1597)  I03  He  beareth  Sanguine,  a 
Gorge,  Argent.  Thoughe  this  seeme  vnlikely  to  be  a  water- 
budget,  yet  hath  it  long  time  bin  so  taken,  and  so  blazed, 
and  neuer  of  anie  other  fashion,  then  ye  see  in  this  escocheon. 
Gorge  (gi^oO*  ^-3  [f-  next  vb.]  An  act  of 
gorging  oneself;  a  glut  (of  food,  wine,  etc.). 

1854  SYD.  DOBELL  Balder  xxui.  99  A  wreathed  wrestler 
from  a  gorge  of  wine.  He  falls  in  pride,  1867  F.  FRANCIS 
Angling  iv.  (1880)  105  1'hey  have  a  heavy  gorge  about  once 
in  two  or  three  days.  1890  PETRIE  in  Statem.  Palestine 
Explor.  Fund  Oct.  228  Thinking  of  nothing  but  the  perfect 
gorge  all  the  weary  day  [of  the  Ramadan  fast]. 

Gorge  (gp-ids),  z/.  Also  5  goorge.  [ad.  OF. 
and  F.  gorger^  f.  gorge  GORGE  j£.l] 

1.  inir.  To  fill  the   gorge;    to  feed  greedily. 
(In  early  use,  of  a  bird  of  prey.)    Const.  <»*,  upon. 

13. .  K.  Alts.  5625  Alle  hei  gorgen  as  a  rauene.  1486  Bk. 
St.  Albftns  Cviij,  She  goorgith  when  she  fillith  hir  goorge 
with  meete.  1601  SHAKS.  yw£  C.  v.  L  82  On  our  former 
Ensigne  Two  mighty  Eagles,  .pearch'd,  Gorging  and  feed- 
ing from  our  Soldiers  hands.  1641  MILTON  Anhnadv.  Wks. 
(1851)  233  The  very  garbage  that  drawes  together  all  the 
fowles  of  prey  and  ravin  in  the  land  to  come  and  gorge  upon 
the  Church.  1795  Gentl.  Mag.  July  619/1  He  gorged  so 
much  at  a  neighbour's  as  to  stop  all  the  functions  of  Nature, 
and  he  was  actually  suffocated  with  a  good  meal.  i8ai 
SHELLEY  Hellas  469  They  . .  like  hounds  of  a  base  breed, 
Gorge  from  a  stranger's  hand,  and  rend  their  master.  1891 
R.  KIPLING  Light  that  Failed  iii.  44  Dick  fell  upon  eggs 
and  bacon  and  gorged  till  he  could  gorge  no  more. 

fig.  18*8  D'IsR  AELI  Chas.  /,  1 1.  viii.  182  The  single  passion 
of  D'Ancre  was  inordinate  avarice  ;  he  gorged  on  wealth. 

2.  trans.  To  fill  the  gorge  of;  to  stuff  with  food  ; 
to  glut,  satiate.     Also  with  up.    (Cf.  ENGORGE  i.) 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Aivb,  How  ye  shall  gyde  yow  if 
yowre  hawke  be  full  goorged.  1549  LATIMER  istSertti.  bef. 
Eitw.  VI  (Arb.)  42  Surueiers  there  be,  yat  gredyly  gorge  vp 
their  couetouse'guttes.  i£55*-8  PHAER sEneid in.  H  u'j  b,  For 
whan  he  gorgyd  had  him  self  with  meates  &  dnnkings 
drownd.  »S9«  PERCIVALL  S}.  Diet.,  Papar^  to  gorge  vp,  to 
fill  the  gorge.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  L  120  He  that  makes 
his  generation  messes  To  gorge  his  appetite.  1648  Hunting 
of  Fox  21  The  Fox . .  had  . .  so  gorg'd  his  guts  that  he  could 
not  squeeze  himself  out  againe,  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No. 
83  P  7  Going  to  a  Tavern  to  Dinner  ;  or  after  being  gorged 
there,  to  repeat  the  same  with  another  Company  at  Supper. 
17*5  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World(\Z^  219  Our  men  gorged 
themselves  with  it  [chocolate]  and  would  have  no  more. 
1756  BURKE  Subl.  4-  B.  iv.  xxiv.  We  paint  the  giant . . 
plundering  the  innocent  traveller,  and  afterwards  gorged 
with  his  half-living  flesh.  18*6  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  11867) 
II.  82  The  king  of  the  vultures  first  gorged  himself.  1860 
KISGSLEY  Misc.  I.  189  When  fish  are  gorged  with  their 
morning  meal  of  green  drakes. 

b.  transf*  andy^; 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /yt  in.  ii.  84  Being  with  his  presence 
glutted,  gorg'd,  and  full.  1639  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camta* 
Admir.  Events  84  In  this  ease  and  idlenesse  of  life  gorged 
with  wealth.  1719  DE  FoECnw*(i84o)II.  Lx.  199  Heaven 
can  gorge  us  with  our  own  desires,  1830  SCOTT  Dentonol. 
vii.  203  Our  dungeons  are  gorged  with  them.  1844  THIRL- 
WALL  Greece  VIII.  Ixiii.  216  They  were  gorging  themselves 
with  plunder.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  xv.  293  Every  press 
gorged,  every  sheet  of  paper  occupied. 

c.  Said  of  that  which  is  devoured :  To  glut. 
1713  AODISON  Cato  I.  iv.  Nor  would  his  slaughter'd  army 

now  have  lain  On  Africk's  sands.  .To  gorge  the  Wolves  and 
Vultures  of  Numidia.  174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Tk.  v.  468  When 
his  foul  basket  gorges  them  no  more. 

3.  To  take  into  the  gorge,  to  swallow ;  to  devour 
greedily,     t  Also  with  in. 

1614  B.  JONSOS  Bartk,  Fair  i.  (1631)  15  So  it  [pig]  be 


GORGEABLE. 

eaten  with  a  reformed  mouth,  .not  gorg'd  in  with  gluttony, 
or  greedinesse.  1653  WALTON  Angler  i.  v.  127  You  must 
fish  for  him  with  a  strong  line  . .  and  let  him  have  time  to 
gorge  your  huok.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  434  As  when  a 
Vullur..  Dislodging  from  a  Region  scarce  of  prey.  To  gorge 
the  flesh  of  Lambs  or  yearling  Kids.  1817  COLERIDGE 
Sif'i'f.  L fares  (1862)  144  How  could  I  bear  To  see  them 
gorge  their  dainty  fare  ?  1848  THACKERAY  /  'an.  Fair  I.  xiv. 
119  When  men  of  a  certain  sort,  .are  in  love,  though  they  see 
the  hook  and  the  string,  .they  gorge  the  bait  nevertheless. 

transf.  und/ijf.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  Ixvi. 
(1739)  145  The  Clergy  had  not  only  gotten  the  game,  but 
gorged  it.  1700  BLACKMOKE  Job  xx.  87  Tho'  he  may  Riches 
gorge,  the  painful  Spoil  In  massy  Vomit  quickly  will  recoil. 

1742  YOUNG  Nt,  Th.  iv.  281  Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  ?   He 
who  slew  The  rav'nous  foe,  that  gorg'd  all  human  race  ! 
1816  BYRON  Siege  Cor.  xii,  On  the  vulgar  yelling  press,  To 
gorge  the  relics  of  success.     1853  C.  BRONTE  Villctte  xlii, 
The  storm.. did  not  lull  till  the  deeps  had  gorged  their  full 
of  sustenance. 

absal.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simfle  (1863)  76  A  glass  of  grog 
is  a  bait  that  he'll  play  round  till  he  gorges. 

4.  To  fill  full,  distend  (a  vein,  organ, duct,  or  other 
vessel) ;  to  choke,  choke  up.  Chiefly  in  pa  pple. 
(Cf.  ENGORGE  I  b.) 

'So8,  I57»  [see  GORGED  ffl.  a.1  b].  1809  Med.  Jral.  XXI. 
108  In  such  cases_ . .  the  veins  have  always  been  found  parti- 
cularly gorged  with  black  blood.  1845  BUDD  Dis.  7,ni«r  381 
The  lobules  of  the  liver  soon  become  gorged  with  bile.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  xx.  336  The  water  which  is  supposed  to 
gorge  the  capillaries  of  the  glacier.  1872  DARWIN  Emotions 
viii.  208  During  excessive  laughter  ..  the  head  and  face 
become  gorged  with  blood,  with  the  veins  distended.  1888 
FAGGE  Princ.  Med.  (ed.  2)  I.  158  [In  Relapsing  Fever]  the 
kidneys  are  gorged  and  swollen. 

6.  To  scoop  out  into  gorges  (see  GORGE  sb.  7). 

1849  DANA  Geol.  iii.  (iS$o)  155  The  whole  surface  [is] 
gorged  out  with  valleys. 

Hence  GoTging  ppl.  a. 

1743  Land,  ff  Country  Brewer  iv.  (ed.  2)  284  A  strong, 
gorging,  intoxicating  Yeast-beaten  Ale.    1883  Athenxiitn 
29  Dec.  863/3  O°e  ^passage  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
inserted,  .representing  us  as  gorging  gluttons. 

Gorgeable  (gp-idgab'l),  a.  [f.  GORGE  v.  + 
-ABIE.]  That  can  be  swallowed. 

1883  RUSKIN  Fors  Clan.  xciv.  VIII.  234  note,  Chopping 
up  its  formerly  loved  authors  . .  into  crammed  sausages  or 
blood-puddings  swiftly  gorgeable. 

Gorgeat,  obs.  form  of  GORGET  1. 

t  Gorgeaunt.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  gorgeant,  pr.  pple. 
of  gorger  GORGE  z>.]  A  boar  in  its  second  year. 

c  1420  Venery  de  Twety  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  151  The  boor  frist 
he  is  a  pyg  as  long  as  he  is  with  his  dame,  and  whene  his 
dame  levyth  hym  then  he  is  called  a  gorgeaunt. 

Gorged  (gfwd.^d) ,  ppl.  a.i  [f.  GORGE  v.  +  -ED  ' .] 
Fed  to  the  full,  crammed  with  food. 

'593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  694  The  full-fed  Hound,  or  gorged 
Hawke.  a  1626  MIDDLETON  Witch  I.  i.  35  Here's  marriage 
sweetly  honour'd  in  gorg'd  stomachs  And  overflowing  cups  ! 
1704  SWIFT  Bait.  Bits.  (1750)  29  The  Refuse  of  gorged 
Wolves.  1836  MACGILLWRAY  tr.  Hiimtoldt's  Tra-n.  xvi. 
2_i3  The  animal  lay  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  ground, 
like  a  gorged  cat.  1885  Truth  28  May  848/2  A  flock  of 
gorged  cormorants  sitting  on  rocks  by  the  sea. 

transf.    1605  A.  WARREN  Poor  Mam  Pass.  £3  Some 
Vsurer  . .  Whose  gorged  chests  surfet  with  cramming  gold, 
t  b.  Sc.  Stopped  up,  choked.  Obs. 

1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemenyg  Gory  is  his  tua  grym 
ene  gladderrit  all  about.  And  gorgeit  lyk  twa  gutaris  that 
wer  with  glar  stoppit.  1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxvii. 
19  Gorgit  waters  ever  gritter  growis. 

Gorged  (gpjdgd),///. a?  [f.  GORGED.!  +  -EDZ.] 
L  Her.  Having  the  gorge  or  neck  encircled  (with 
a  coronet,  etc.). 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  HI.  xxvi.  184  He  beareth..a 
Lion  Rampand  . .  Gorged  with  a  Coller.      1708  J.  CHAM- 
BERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  I.  Ii.  ii.  (1743)  53  An  unicorn,  argent, 
gorged  with  a  crown.      1763  Brit.  Afaf.  IV.  28  On  the 
dexter-side,  a  lion  guardant,  or,  gorged   ducally,  argent. 
1823  RUTTER  Fonthill  p.  xxiii,  A  Heron's  head  erased,  Or, 
gorged  with  a  collar.     1868  in  CUSSANS  Her.  vi.  (1893)  90. 

f2.  Farriery.  Affected  with  the  'gorge*  (see 
GORGE  jiM  8). 

1688  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2395/4  A  bright  bay  Mare, . .  some- 
thing gorged  in  her  near  Footlock  before.  1701  Ibid.  No. 
3725/4  A  slight  Nutmeg-grey  Mare  . .  gorg'd  in  both  Legs 
before.  1753  [see  DISGORGE  v.  3]. 

3.  Hollowed  out  as  a  gorge  or  pass.  rare. 

1871  Vermont  Hist.  Gazetteer  II.  741/1  Belonging  to  the 
mountain  scenery,  .is.  a  deeply  gorged  mountain  pass. 

Gorgeer(e,  variant  of  GORGER  sbl,  Obs. 
Go'rgefnl.    rare-1,     [f.  GORGE  rf.i  +  -FUL.] 
A  bellyful. 

1611  COTGR.,  Saouler,  to  glut,  cloy,  fill,  saciate,  giue  a 
gorgefull  of. 

Gorgelet  (gp-Jd^let).  [f.  GORGE  sbl  +  -LET  ;  cf. 
OF.  gorgelete]  A  patch  of  colour  on  the  throat 
of  a  bird. 

1872  COUES  Key  N.  Amer.  Birds  99  The  exquisite  gorge- 
lets  or  frontlets  of  humming  birds. 

Gorgeous  (g^'-idgss),  a.  Forms :  5  gorgayse, 
6  gorgays,  gorges,  gorgyas,  gorgyo(u)s(e,  gor- 
ge(o)us(e,  6-7  gorgi(oN,us(e,  6-  gorgeous,  [ad. 
OF.  gorgias  elegantly  or  finely  dressed,  fashion- 
able, gay  :  of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  Adorned  with  rich  or  brilliant  colours  ;  sump- 
tuously gay  or  splendid  ;  showy,  magnificent : 
a.  of  persons  (with  reference  to  dress  . 

With  quots.  1560  and  1631  cf.  GLUTTON  i  b. 

c  1495  F.fitajffe etc.  \aSkeItm'a  irts.'iS^  11.391  Ladyes, 
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damosels,  mynyonat  and  gorgayse.     1503  HAWES  Exam*. 

Virtue  vi.  ix,  Impossyble  it  is  for  me  to  dyscouere  How 
gorges  she  was  and  gretly  magnyfyed.  1507  Justes  of  May 

<!  June  ,  ,7  in  Hail.  £.  P.  P.  1 1. ,  ,7  Other  there  were  That 
?"?  1  In  gorwas  in  theyr  gere.  1560  BECON  New 
Catech.  Wks.  1564  I.  447  b,  That  gorgious  rych  gloton  was 
condemned . .  because  he  would  shew  no  mercye  to  the  poore 
miserable  begger  Lazarus.  1607  DEKKER  Whore  Babylon 

Vks.  1873  II.  241,  I  am  not  gorgious  in  attire,  But  simple, 
plaine  and  homely.  1613  WITHER  Sat.  Ess.  (1615)  163  And 
yet  the  Prince  that's  gorgioust  in  array,  Must  lie  as  naked 
as  his  Groome  in  clay.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole 
Creature m. §  2.  102  The Georgeous, and glurtenous Gospels 
Helluoh,  that  would  not  feast  Lazarvs.  1710  STEELE  Taller 
No.  184  F  8  My  Sister  does  not  affect  to  be  gorgeous  in  her 
Dress.  1848  DICKENS  Dombcy  iv.  Teeming  with  sugges- 
tions of.  .gorgeous  princes  of  a  brown  complexion  sittine  on 
carpets. 

b.  of  things,  esp.  dress,  decorated  rooms,  etc. ; 
also  of  colour. 

IS33  CRANMHR  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  36  Several! 
bargisdeckyd  afterthe  most  gorgiouse  and  sumptuous inaner. 


Sov  reign  Sway,  The  two  contending  Princes  make  their 


Are  gather'd  in  that  gorgeous  room.  1851  LAYARD  Pof. 
Ace.  Discov.  Nineveh  xiii.  346  Sculptured  in  alabaster  and 
pa"!le.d  '"  g°rgeous  colours.  1876  BLACK  Madcap  V.  xviii. 
170  They  were  in  the  land  of  gorgeous  sunsets. 

C.  transf.  esp.  of  phraseology  and  literary  colour- 
ing ;  rarely  of  an  action  :  Dazzling. 

>S*'  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castif  Hone's  Courtyer  i.  F  iv  b,  Gorgeous 
and  fine  woordes.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Ansv>.  Osor. 
263  b,  The  gorgeous  neattnes  of  Ciceroe's  speach.  1635  A 
STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory  (1869)  47  All  mprall  Venues  whatso- 
ever are  no  better  than  gorgious  sins.  1857  WILLMOTT 
Heas.  Lit.  XXL  130  The  gorgeous  tale  of  genius  is  always 
left  half  told.  1874  DEUTSCH  Rent.  65  They  keep  our  ima- 
gination spell-bound  by  their  gorgeous  lore. 

2.  colloq.  Used  as  an  epithet  of  strong  approba- 
tion. (Cf.  splendid.--, 

1883  Fargo  (Dakota)  Argus  25  Sept.,  The  northwestern 
editors,  who  recently  went  excursioning  over  the  famous 

Monon  Route  '.  .had  a  gorgeous  time.  Mod.  That's  gor- 
geous 1  How  gorgeous  ! 

Gorgeously  (gpudgasli),  adv.    [f.  GORGEOUS  a. 

+  -LT  *.]     In  a  gorgeous  manner. 

1^32  HERVET  Xenofhon's  Househ.  (1768)  39  Gorgeously 
pemted  with  diners  faire  pictures.  1535  COVERDALE  Ecclus. 
xl.  4  From  him  that  is  gorgiously  arayed,  and  weereth  a 
crowne,  vntyll  him  that  is  but  homely  and  symple  clothed. 
1598  F.  MERES  in  Sliaks.  C.  Praise  21  The  English  tongue 
is  mightily  enriched  and  gorgeouslie  invested  in  rare  orna- 
ments. 1038  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trail,  (ed.  2)  168  Banquetting 
houses,  great  and  gorgeously  painted.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal. 
359  The  Persons  that  They  introduc'd  were  not  clad  so  very 
gorgeously.  1823  RUTTER  Fonthill  19  The  walls  . .  gor- 
geously glow  with  a  mosaic  of  the  most  brilliantly  tinted 
light.  1877  C.  GEIKIE  Christ  xxvi.  (1879)  293  The  people 
gorgeously  apparelled,  who  lived  delicately. 

Gorgeousness  (gp-jdjasnes).  [f.  GORGEOUS  a. 
+  -NESS.]  The  condition,  quality,  or  state  of  being 
gorgeous;  splendour;  magnificence. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Jos.  36  What  a  gor- 
giousnes  of  grene  leaues,  what  a  glistering.  1561  T.  HOBY 
tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  I.  F  iv,  For  very  suche  make  the 
greatnes  and  gorgeousnes  of  an  Oracion.  1630  BRATHWAIT 
Eng.  Gentlem.  (1641)  177  Lust,  ambition,  gorgeousnesse  in 
apparell  ..  and  the  like.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India.  «,  P.  18 
We  had  liberty  in  this  interval  to  survey  the  Gorgeousness 
of  his  Attire.  1838  LYTTON  Leila  i.  iv,  The  chamber.,  had 
a  more  massive,  and  if  we  may  use  the  term,  Egyptian  gor- 
geousness.  1868  HAWTHORNE  Amer.  Note-bks.  (1879)  II.  144 
The  perfect  gorgeousness  of  autumn. 

t  Gorger,  sbl  Obs.  Also  4-5  gorgere,  5  gor- 
geer(e,  -ier.  [a.  GV.gorg(i)ere,  (.gorge  GORGE  rf.l] 

1.  =  GORGET!  i. 

1300  A'.  Alis.  3636  Of  Grece  he  smot  a  baroun  ..  Thorugh 
the  gargaze  and  the  gorger.  13..  Coer  de  L.  321  Hys 
pusen  therwith  gan  gon.  . .  Hys  vyser  and  his  gorgere. 
c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  cxx.  (1869)  63  With  this  gor- 
geer  was  sum  time  armed  the  abbot  of  Chalyt,  thi  goode 
patroun  seint  William.  1460  Lybaaus  Disc.  1618  Pysane, 
aventayle,  and  gorgere,  Fell  ynto  the  felld  fer.  14. .  Kom. 
of  Monk  (Sion  Coll.  MS.)  (Halliw.),  Nowe  I  wol  sey  thee  of 
the  gorgier,  which  shoulde  kepe  the  throte-bolle. 

2.  A  wimple,  neckerchief;   =  GORGET  1  2. 

13. .  Gaw.  if  Gr.  Knt.  957  pat  ober  [lady]  wyth  a  gorger 
watz  gered  ouer  be  swyre. 

Hence  f  Gorger  v.  trans.,  to  fasten  a  gorger  on 
(a  person). 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  I.  cxx.  (1869)  63  Whan  suich 
a  man  armede  him  with  swich  a  gorgeer,  and  gorgered  him 
soo,  thou  shuldest  also  fastne  on  gladtiche  thi  gorgeere. 

Gorger  (g^s31),  sl>-z    [f-  GORGE  v.  +  -ER i.] 

1.  A  person  or  animal  that  gorges   or   eats  to 
repletion ;  a  glutton. 

1791-1823  D'ISRAELI  Car.  Lit.,  Anc.  Cookery  (Rtldg.) 
267/2  Apicius,  a  name  . .  now  synonymous  with  a  gorger, 
was  the  inventor  of  cakes  called  Apicians.  1883  G.  ALI.I  N 
Nat,  Studies,  Honey  Ants  26  These  gorgers  might  easily 
become  specialized  into  a  honey-bearing  set  of  insects. 

2.  Naut.  '  A   big  haul  or   heavy  deck   of  fish ' 
(Cent.  Dict.\. 

tGorgeret1.  Obs.  [a.  Gf.gorgerete  (F.gor- 
gerette  string  of  a  child's  cap),  f.  gorge  GORGE  JvU  ; 
—  Prov.  gargeyreta,  It.  gorififretla.]  -  GORGET'  i. 


GORGET. 

c  1500  Mclusine  xxiv.  175  Vryan  drew  a  short  knyff.  .and 
threitid  It  vnder  the  gorgeret  thrugh  brandymontis  nek. 

Gorgeret-  (gpud^eret).  Surg.  Also  8  gor- 
goret.  [a.  F.  gorgeret,  {.  gorge  throat,  from  the 
tubular  shape  of  the  instrument.]  =  GORGET  2. 

I7S8  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Otserv.  Surg.  (1771)  357,  I  intro- 
duced a  Gorgoret  inlo  the  Bladder.  18. .  Med.  AVawXLIX. 
315  (Cent.)  Over  the  probe  I  pass  a  little  gorgeret.. this  ha.- 
Us  blade  directed  upwards. 

Gorgerin  (gp-adjerin).  Also  S  gorgerine,  9 
gourgerin.  [a.  F.  gorgerin,  i.  gorge  throat.] 

1.  Arch.  =HYPOTKACHELIUM. 

1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frearfs  Archil.  127  Hypotrachelium . . is 
as  twere  the  Freeze  of  the  Capitel,  and  by  some  so  tearm'd 
3  e  <°"<:r  and  Gorgerin.  1716  LEONI  Albertfs 


2.  =  GORGET!  i. 

1849  JAS.  GRANT  Kirkaldy  ofG.  ix!  86  The'culverineer, 
wore  a  gourgerin  and  salade,  with  a  sword  and  dagger 
:    1869  BOUTELI.  Arms  *  Ann.  viii.  152  The  gorgerin,  or 
gorget,  completes  this  head-piece. 

Gorges,  obs.  form  of  GORGEOUS. 
Gorget J  (gp-jd^et).     Forms :  5  gorgeat,  gor- 
gette, 6 gorgyt, 6-7  gorgett,  7  gordget,gorjet,6- 
i   gorget.    \i.OV.gorgete(¥.dia\.gorgettetL  collar), 
dim.  o\  gorge  throat.] 

1.  A  piece  of  armour  for  the  throat.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
CI470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  661  With  ire  him  straik  on  his 

gorgeat  off  steill.  1484  CAXTON  Chivalry  62  The  gorgelte 
enuyronneth  or  goth  aboute  the  neck  of  a  knyght  by  cause 
it  sholde  be  deffended  for  strokes  and  woundes.  1559  Mirr. 
Mag.,  Clifford  viii,  As  I  would  my  gorget  haue  vndoen.  . . 
An  headles  arrow  strake  mee  through  the  throte.  1634 
FORD  P.  Warbeck  in.  i.  (Stage  Direct.),  Enter  King  HenrV, 

I  with  his  gorget  on.  1715-20  POPE  Itiadxi.  33  Three  glitter- 
ing dragons  to  the  gorget  rise.  1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch 
(1879)  II.  732/2  His  helmet ..  was  of  iron.  ..  To  this  was 
oo  S  g°rget  of  the  ^me  metal,  set  with  precious  stones. 
1808  SCOTT  Marm.  v.  ii,  Their  brigantines,  and  gorgets 
light.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  f,  Is.  (1846)  III.  xi.  47  The 
gorget . .  gave  way,  and  the  sword  entered  his  throat.  iSco 

I    THACKERAY  Virgin.  Ixxii,  One  of  Mr.  Walpole's  cavaliers 
with  run,  rapier,  buff-coat,  and  gorget. 
b.  transf.  A  collar. 

1629  J.  M.  tr.  Fonseca's  Dev.  Contempt,  oo  A  hundred 
Mules,  Sumpter-Clothes  on  their  backes,  imbrodered  with 
silke,  silver  and  gold,  with  their  goriets  of  massie-plate  [etc.]. 
1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  ii.  257  He  wore,  for  ornament,  a  ring ; 
About  his  neck  a  threefold  gorget.  1820  SCOTT  l-vanhoe  i, 
It  was  a  brass  ring,  resembling  a  dog's  collar.. On  this 
singular  gorget  was  engraved.. an  inscription. 

2.  An  article  of  female  dress,  covering  the  neck 
and  breast ;  a  wimple.   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

IS7S  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  37  A  side  gooun  of  kendall 
green . .  gathered  at  the  neck  with  a  narro  gorget.  1598 
YONG  Dianaji  She  had  on  a  light  skie  coloured  petticoate, 
and  vnder  that  a  gorget  of  so  passing  fine  net-worke.  a  1635 
CORBET  Poems  (1807)  232  To  the  Ladyes  of  the  New  Dresse, 
That  weare  their  gorgets  and  rayles  doune  to  their  wastes. 
a  1659  CLEVELAND  Wks.  (1687)  382  Pray  recline  my  Gorget, 
smooth  my  Whisk.  1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to 
C'tess  Mar  14  Sept.,  I  was  squeezed  up  in  a  gown,  and 
adorned  with  a  gorget  and  the  other  implements  thereunto 
belonging.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  i,  With  these  grave  seniors 
sate  their  goodly  dames  in  ruff  and  gorget.  1843  LYTTON 
Last  Bar.  iv.  vi,  Why,  Katherine— dame— thy  stiff  gorget 
makes  me  ashamed  of  thee. 

3.  An  ornament  for  the  neck ;  a  collar  of  beads, 
shells,  etc. ;  a  necklace. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  88/10  A  Gorget,  torques.  1791  W. 
BARTRAM  Carolina  370  These  champions  likewise  were  well 
dressed,  painted  and  ornamented  with  silver  bracelets, 
gorgets  and  wampum.  1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  n.  App. 
48,  I  presented  the  principal,  with  a  double  barrel'd  gun, 
gorget,  and  other  articles.  1870  LUBBOCK  Orig.  Civiliz.,\\. 
(1875)  53  Some  also  had  gorgets  of  large  shells  hanging 
from  the  neck  across  the  breast. 

4.  Mil.  A  gilt  crescent-shaped  badge  suspended 
from  the  neck,  and  hanging  on  the  breast,  formerly 
worn  by  officers  on  duty. 

1786  MACKENZIE  Lounger  No.  87  §  7  His  sword  and 
gorget  were  crossed  under  it  [a  portrait).  1816  '  Quiz ' 
Grand  Master  \m.  u  Dress'd— gorget,  epaulets,  and  sash. 
Lion  and  crown— a  perfect  dash.  1830  Ann.  Reg.  124  The 
gorget  to  be  abolished.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk. 

f  6.  Sc.  A  kind  of  pillory.  Obs. 

1635  Sess.  Rec.  in  W.  McDowell  Hist.  Dumfries  xxxii. 
(1873)  364  Adjudged  to  pay  one  dollar  and  wear  the  gorgets 
on  Sabbath.  1640-1  Kircudbr.  War-Comm.  Min.  Si: 
(1855)  40  He  shall . .  stand  in  the  gorgets  at  the  kirk  of 
Balmaghie. 

6.  Zool.  fa-  The  pouch  or  sac  under  the  bill  of 
certain  sea-birds.  Ol>s.~l 

1703  M.  MARTIN  Descr.  West.  Isl.  Scotl.  (1816)  283  This 
Solan  Goose  . .  preserves  five  or  six  herrings  in  its  gorget 
entire,  and  carries  them  to  the  nest. 

b.  A  patch  of  colour  on  the  throat  of  a  bird, 
insect,  etc. 

1801  SOUTMEY  Thalaba  ill.  xxxiii.  She  view'd  his  [the 
locusts)  jet-orb'd  eyes,  His  glossy  gorget  bright  18x0 
W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  II.  382  The  golden-winged  wood- 
pecker, with  his  broad  black  gorget.  1871  DARWIN  Dae. 
Man  II.  xvi.  188  The  male  of  ..one  of  the  humming  birds 
.  .having  a  splendid  gorget  and  fine  ear-tufts. 

7.  Comb.,  as  gorget-maker ;  f  gorget-stead,  the 
part  of  the  body  protected  by  the  gorget. 

<ri6ii  CHAPMAN  Iliad  vu.  12  Beneath  his  good  steele 
caske  it  pierc't  abovt  his  gorget  stead.  1656  A  rtif.  Hand- 
som.  (1662)  85  The  Tire  women,  the  Gorget-makers,  the 
Seamstresses,  the  Chambermaid". 


GOBGET. 

Hence  Go-rgeted ///.  a.,  having  a  gorget. 

1861    GOULD    Trochilidx   IV,   Heliangelus  strophiamis, 

Gorgeted  Sun  Angel. 
Gorget2   (g^^et).    Surg.      [Corruption    of 

GOBGEUET  a.]    A  steel  instrument  having  the  form 

of  a  channel,  used  in  operations  for  stone,  etc. 
1740  CHESELDEN  Anat.  (ed.  5)  330  Passing  the  gorget  very 

carefully  in  the  groove  of  the  staff  into  the  bladder.     1800 

Meii.  jrnl.  III.  196  This  instrument ..  cuts  easier  than  the 

cutting  director,  or  common  gorget.     1809  S.  COOPER  Diet. 

Pract.  Siirg.  459  Lateral  operation  as  performed  at  the 

present  day  with  cutting  gorgets.    1839  Hoofer's  Med.  Diet. 

(ed.  7),  The  gorget  is  now  seldom  used ;  the  cutting  one  being 

superseded  by  a  simple  knife,  and  the  blunt  one  by  the  use 

of  the  finger. 

Gorgeus,  obs.  form  of  GORGEOUS. 
Gorgier,  variant  of  GORGES  si.1,  Obs. 

Gorging  (gr-'do'in),  vil.  si.    [f.  GORGE  v.  + 

-iNGi.J    The  action  of  the  vb.  GORGE. 

1833  I.  TAYLOR  Fanat.  vi.  154  The  gorging  of  captives 

reserved  for  that  very  purpose  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
field.  1860  HOLLAND  Miss  Gilbert  i.  19  Of  the  gorging  of 

fruits .  .that  followed  in  the  grove  back  of  Dr.  Gilbert's  house, 
nothing  needs  to  be  said.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  xx.  337 

During  this  time,  the  gorging  of  the  capillaries  [of  a  glacier] 

..must  have  ceased. 

II  Gorgio  (gr-'dgio).  [Romany;  in  Ger.  spelling 
gadze,  gatscho ;  in  Sp.  spelling  gai/io.]  The  designa- 
tion given  by  gipsies  to  one  who  is  not  a  gipsy. 

1851  BORROW  Lavengro  I.  xvii.  218  Perhaps ;  but  you  are 
of  the  Gorgios,  and  I  am  a  Rommany  Chal.  1857  —  Romany 
Rye  I.  x.  135  Marriages  . .  now  and  then  occur  between 
gorgios  and  Romany  chies.  1873  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Kater- 
Jelto  xi.  118  The  Romany  in  his  tent,  .can  be  as  courteous 
as  the  Gorgio  in  his  castle. 

Gorgious^e,  -ius,  obs.  forms  of  GORGEOUS. 

Gorgoil,  variant  of  GARGOYLE. 

1841  FERREY  Antiq.  Ck.  Ch.  Priory  24  There  are,  also, 
gorgoils,  or  water  spouts  wrought  into  projecting  heads  of 
the  most  hideous  aspect. 

Gorgon  (gp'igfa'),  si.  (and  a.)  Also  4-7  gor- 
gone.  [ad.  L.  Gorgon-em,  Cargo,  a.  Gr.  To/ryu 
(pi.  Top-yoVfs),  f.  -yop7(5r  terrible.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  One  of  three  mythical  female  per- 
sonages, with  snakes  for  hair,  whose  look  turned 
the  beholder  into  stone.  The  one  of  most  note, 
and  the  only  one  mortal,  Medusa,  was  slain  by 
Perseus,  and  her  head  fixed  on  Athene's  shield. 

[1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xy.  Ixx.  (1495)  515  Wymmen 
that  were  callyd  Gorgones  Feminine.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
I.  148  The  Islands  called  Gorgates,  where  sometimes  the 
Gorgones  kept  their  habitation.]  c  1614  SIR  W.  MURE  Di/fo 
fy  /Eneas  u.  528  Whil  gastly  Gorgones  threatne  death.  1636 
MASSINGER  Bask/.  Lom-r  i.  ii,  I  have  seen  More  than  a 
wolf,  a  Gorgon  !  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  628  Gorgons  and 
Hydra's,  and  Chimera's  dire.  1700  CONGREVE  Way  cf 
World  v.  ii,  Site  is  as  terrible  to  me  as  a  gorgon.  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  iii,  Her  dark  elf-locks  shot  out  like  the  snakes 
of  a  gorgon.  1884  RUSKIN  Pleasures  Eng.  (1885)  156  In 
Greek  art,  remember  to  keep  yourselves  clear  about  the 
difference  between  the  Lion  and  the  Gorgon. 

•(•b.   =DEMOGOBGON.   Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  37  Great  Gorgon,  prince  of  dark- 
nes  and  dead  night. 

c.  Short  for  Gorgon's  head. 

1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  I.  Wks.  VIII.  163  As  if  the  dire 
goddess,  .with,  .her  gorgon  at  her  breast,  was  a  coquette  to 
be  trifled  with. 

t  d.  A  petrifying  influence.  Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  i.  54  Chrystall  ..  its 
immediate  determination  and  efficiency  . .  are  wrought  by 
the  hand  of  its  concretive  spirit,  the  seeds  of  purification 
and  Gorgon  within  it  selfe. 

1 2.  An  African  quadruped ;  ?  the  gnu.   Oh.—1 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  206  Among  the  mani- 
fold and  divers  sorts  of  Beasts  which  are  bred  in  Africk,  it  is 
thought  that  the  Gorgon  is  brought  forth  in  that  Countrey. 

3.  A  very  terrible  or  very  ugly  person ;  esp.,  a 
repulsive  woman. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Sp.  Parrot  503  Was  nevyr  suche  a  ffylty 
gorgon,  nor  suche  an  epycure  Syn  Dewcalyons  flodde. 
1633  MARMION  Holland's  Leaguer  IV.  iv,  No,  my  dear 
Gorgons,  I  will  not  have  my  fame  wander  without  The 
precincts  of  your  castle.  1670  DRYDEN  Cony.  Granada  n. 
u,  I'll  shrowd  this  Gorgon  from  all  humane  view.  1831 
DISRAELI  Yng.  Duke  i.  xi,  That  gorgon,  Lady  de  Courcy, 
captured  me.  1876  Miss  BRADDON  y.  Haggard's  Dan.  II. 
in  A  pretty  girl  will  hardly  be  a  gorgon  as  a  step-mother. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  simple  attrib.  passing 
into  adj.  with  sense  'petrifying  ,  '  terrible'. 

'575  R.  B.  Appius  t,  Virg.  Cj  a,  O  gorgon  Judge,  what 
lawles  life  hast  thou  most  wicked  led  !  1633  MASSINGER 
Guardian  m.  vi,  Your  Gorgon  looks  Turn  me  to  stone. 


Gorgon  face,  To  stare  me  into  statue  f  1712  CONGREVE 
(hud's  Art  Love  m.  Wks.  1730  III.  3,6  It  swells  the  lips 
and  blackens  all  the  Veins,  While  in  the  Eye  a  Gorgon 
Horror  rejgns.  a  1777  POTTER  jEschylus,  Prom.  Chain'd 


b.  objective  and  instrumental,  as  gorgon-htaded, 
•like,  -mounted  adjs. 

1821  SHELLEY  Promcth.  Unb.  iv.  i.  291  Quivers,  helms,  and 
spears,  And  *gorgon-headed  targes.  1589  NASHE  Anat 
Absurd.  12  Sec  how  farre  they  swerue  from  theyr  purpose 
who  seeke  to  garnish  such  "Gorgonlike  shapes.  1848 
DICKENS  Dombey  xxiii,  As  if  they  had  a  Gorgon-like  mind 
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to  stare  her  youth  and  beauty  into  stone.  1836-48  B.  D. 
WALSH  Aristopli.  Acharnians  iv.  vii,  Fetch  out  my*Gorgon- 
moumed  rounded  shield.  1626  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  IV. 
Argt.,  *Gorgon-toucht  Sea-weeds  To  Corall  change. 

c.  Comb,  with  gen.  gorgon's:  Gorgon's  head, 
(a)  the  head  of  Medusa,  or  n  representation  of  it ; 
(/>)  '  a  kind  of  basket-fish ;  a  many-rayed  ophiurian, 
as  of  the  genus  Astrophyton''  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

1605  Play  Stucley  in  Simpson  Sck.  ShoJts.  (1878)  I.  242 
His  eye  is  as  the  Gorgons  head  to  me,  And  doth  transform 
my  senses  into  stone.  1642  HOWELL  For.  Trap.  (Arb.)  73 
For  they  seeme  like  Bug-beares,  or  Gorgons  heads,  to  the 
vulgar.  1690  DRYDEN  Am  f  kit.  v.  Wks.  1884  VIII.  09  This 
is  a  sight,  that,  like  the  gorgon's  head,  Runs  through 
my  limbs,  and  stiffens  me  to  stone.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I. 
xi.  332  Where  glared  A  Gorgon's-head  with  angry  eyes. 
Gorgonean:  see  GOUGONIAN  a.2 
Gorgoneion  (gf&gonar/nX  [a.  Gr.  (TO)  fop- 
yovfioy,  neut.  of  yopyovtios,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
GORGON.]  A  representation  of  the  Gorgon's  head. 
1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Gorgoneia  [PI.].  1850  LEITCH 
tr.  C.  O.  Mullens  Anc.  Art  §  177  (ed.  2)  159  A  bowl  found 
at  Clusium  has  a  gorgoneion  with  Etruscan  inscription. 
1880  MURRAY  Grk.  Sculft.  I.  viii.  153  On  the  aegis  of  Athena 
in  the  west  pediment  had  been  a  gorgoneion  of  metal.  1895 
ELWOKTHY  Evil  Eye  158  The  Gorgoneion  has  in  all  ages 
been  reputed  one  of  the  most  efficacious  of  amulets. 

Gorgone-sque,  a.  [see  -ESCJUE.]  Having  the 
characteristics  of  a  gorgon  ;  hideous,  repulsive. 

1888  Athenaeum  29  Sept.  426/2  A  mother-in-law  so  Gor- 
gonesque  even  as  the  zx-corypkie. 

Gorgonia  (gpjgtfn'nia).  Zool.  PI.  gorgonisB, 
-ias.  [a.  mod.L.  gorgonia,  fern,  of  gorgonius,  f. 
gorgon-em  GOUGON.  The  name  was  intended  to 
express  its  petrified  character :  cf.  GOBGON  I  d.]  A 
genus  of  polyps  (family  Gorgoniacex);  an  individual 
of  this  genus ;  a  sea-fan,  sea-plume. 

1767  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Tram.  LVII.  433  Most  of  the  Sertu- 
lartas,  Gorgonias.  1775  Ibid,  LXVI.  i  Zoophytes,  .formerly 
called  Ceratophytons,  now  Gorgoniae.  1860  MAURY  Phys. 
Geog.  Sea  (Low)  xiii.  $  560  The  yellow  and  lilac  fans,  per- 
forated like  trellis-work,  of  the  Gorgonias.  1883  Fisheries 
Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  100  Corals,  Sponges  and  Gorgoniae. 
1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  297  Some  lovely  plumes  of 
sea  feathers,  a  species  of  gorgonia,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  ten  or  a  dozen  ostrich  feathers. 

Hence Gorgo  nian  «.i, pertaining  to  the  gorgonias 
or  their  family.  Also  si.,  a  polyp  of  the  family. 

1835  KIRBY  Hab.  <$•  Inst.  Anim.  I.  v.  168  In  the  vicinity  of 
volcanic  islands  in  the  Polar  seas,  corallines  and  gorgomans 
[occur].  1884  Nature  17  July  281/1  The  numerous  species 
that  live  clinging  to  the  branches  of  gorgonians  . .  The  gor- 
gonian  corals  of  many  species. 

Gorgonian  (gpjgeu-nian),  0.2  [f.  GORGON  + 
-IAN  ;  cf.  L.  gorgmtut^  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Gorgon ;  resembling  the  Gorgon,  or  the  effect  of 
the  Gorgon's  look ;  Gorgon-like,  terrible.  Of  a 
shield :  Bearing  the  Gorgon's  visage. 

1616  B.  JONSON  Epigr.  i.  cxxxiii.  Famous  Voy.,  On  one 
side.  .Were  scene  your  vgly  Centaures  . .  Gorgonian  scolds, 
and  Harpyes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  297  The  rest  his  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigor  not  to  move.  1697  DRYDEN 
j&n.  vn.  476  Smear'd  as  she  was  with  black  Gorgonean 
Blood,  a  1785  GLOVER  Athenaid  xi.  214  Still  the  sound  Of 
her  gorgoman  shield  my  ears  retain.  1869  RUSKIN  Q.  of 
•-'"'§  53  The  Gorgonian  cold,  and  venomous  agony,  that 
turns  living  men  to  stone. 

t  Gorgo-nical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ic  +  -AL.] 
=  prec. 

1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  Pref.  (1634)  f  iv,  The  mind 
of  man  .,  killing  the  earthlinesse  of  this  Gorgonicall  nature 
ascendeth  up  to  the  understanding  of  heavenly  things. 

Gorgonize  (gf-jgjfaaiz),  v.  [f.  GOBGON  -t- 
-IZE.]  trans,  a.  To  petrify  as  by  the  glance  of 
a  Gorgon ;  to  render  hard  or  stony,  b.  To  gaze  at 
with  the  look  of  a  Gorgon. 

1609  J.  DAVIES  Holy  Roode  E  i  b,  What  Eies  so  Gor- 
goniz'd  that  can  endure  To  see  the  All-vpholder  forc'd  to 
bow?  a  1631  DONNE  Polydoron  173  The  Stony  Jewes  had 
beene  Gorgonized  before  his  comming.  1855  TENNYSON 
Maud  i.  xiii.  21  Curving  a  contumelious  lip,  Gorgonised 
me  from  head  to  foot  With  a  stony  British  stare.  1879 
DOWDEN  Soutluy  i.  5  Ma'am  Powell  was  old  and  grim, 
and  with  her  lashless  eyes  gorgonized  the  new  pupil 

Gorgoret,  obs.  form  of  GOBGEBET*. 

Gorgyas,  -OB,  -ous(e,  obs.  forms  of  GORGEOUS. 

Gorie,  obs.  form  of  GOBY  a. 

Gorilla  (gori-la).  [An  alleged  African  name 
for  a  wild  or  hairy  man  (strictly  for  the  female 
onty)>  preserved  (in  ace.  pi.  yopik.\as)  in  the 
Greek  account  of  the  voyage  undertaken  by  the 
Carthaginian  Hanno  in  the  sth  or  6th  c.  B.C.; 
hence  adopted  in  1847  as  tne  specific  name  of  the 
ape  Troglodytes  gorilla,  first  described  by  Dr.  T.  S. 
Savage,  an  American  missionary  in  Western  Africa.] 
The  largest  of  anthropoid  apes,  a  native  of  western 
equatorial  Africa ;  it  closely  resembles  man  in  its 
structure,  is  very  powerful  and  ferocious,  and 
arboreal  in  its  habits. 

[1799  Naval  Chron.  I.  45l  Another  island  full  of  savage 
people.. whose  bodies  were  hairy,  and  whom  our  inter- 
preters called  Gorillas.  1847  P.  SAVAGE  in  7ml.  Boston 
Nat.  Hut.  Soc.  (title)  A  description  of  the  external  char- 
acters and  habits  of  Troglodytes  Gorilla.}  1853  R.  OWEN 
in  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  (title]  Description  of  Cranium  of  an 
adult  male  gorilla.  1861  Du  CHAILLU  Equat.  Afr.  i.  i 
I  he  fierce  untameable  gorilla,  which  approaches  nearest, 
in  physical  conformation  and  in  certain  habits,  to  man. 


GORMANDIZE. 

1874  LUBBOCK  Orig.  f;  Mel.  Ins.  i.  6  The  chimpanzee  and 
the  gorilla  must  certainly  give  place  to  the  bee  and  the  ant. 

b.  transf.  A  person  who  resembles  a  gorilla. 
1884  SIR  S.  ST.  JOHN  Hayti  iv.  144  Others  [of  the  Hay- 

tian  negroes]  are  the  meanest-looking  gorillas  imaginable. 

c.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as  gorilla-land,  -skin; 
gorilla-built  adj. 

1887  F.  FRANCIS  Jr.  Saddle  *  Mocassin  xvii.  293,  I  saw 
one  deep_-chested,  gorilla-built  fellow.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY 
W.  Africa  264  He  had  a  splendid  gun,  with  a  gorilla  skin 
sheath  for  its  lock.  Ibid.  278  To  return  to  that  gorilla-land 
forest. 

Gorily  (go'-rili),  adv.  [f.  GOBY  a.  +  -LY2.]  In 
a  gory  manner. 

1850  BLACKIE  AZschylus  II.  131  Gorily,  gorily  thou  shall 

§3  !    1864  TENNYSON  Boadicea  12  Tear  the  noble  heart  of 
ritain,  leave  it  gorily  quivering.    1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus 
Ixiv.  257  Some  from  a  mangled  steer  toss'd  flesh  yet  gorily 
streaming. 

Goring  (goo'rirj),  vbl.  si.'i  [f.  GOBE  v.1  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  GOBE  ;  the  action  of 
piercing  or  stabbing. 

1494  FABYAN  Chrott.  vn.  580  What  with  the  shotte  and 
gorynge  of  their  horses  with  the  sharpe  stakes  they  stum- 
belyd  one  vpon  another.  01700  DRYDEN  (Ogilv.)  His 
horses'  flanks  and  sides  are  forc'd  to  feel  The  clinking  lash, 
and  goring  of  the  steel,  a  1711  KEN  Anodynes  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  III.  397  When  redhot  Needles  in  my  Breast,  With 
confluential  Gorings  me  infest. 

1 2.  An  alleged  name  for  a  company  of  butchers. 

1486  BJt.  St.  Allans  F  vij,  A  Goryng  of  Bochouris. 

Goring  (g6»-rirj),fW.^.2    [f.  GOBE».3  +  -INQl.] 

1.  a.  The  action  of  the  vb.  GOBE;  the  act  of  cutting 
ont,  or  fitting  with,  gores,  b.  A  piece  of  cloth 
used  as  a  gore :  esp.  Naut.  Also  goring-cloth. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  v.  23  According  to 
the  Gearing  she  is  said  to  spread  a  great  or  a  little  clew. 


sloping,  or  goring,  or  seaming,  or  frilling,  or  flouncing. 
1851  KIPPING  Sailmaking  (ed.  2)  184  The  goring-cloths 
are  . .  those  which  are  cut  obliquely,  a^d  added  to  the 
breadth.  1874  MRS.  WHITNEY  We  Girls  iv.  92  In  the  Inidst 
of  measurings  and  gorings.  1894  Times  17  Aug.  9/2  Web- 
bings, gorings,  suspenders  and  braces. 
2.  The  action  of  ploughing  a  'gore'.  Also 
cotter.  =  GOIIE  si.2  I  b. 


jgu 
of  a  field  which  does  not  form  a  parallelogram. 

attrib.  1863  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXIV.  n.  407  It  is  not 
everybody  that  cares  to  detain  a  powerful  engine  over  an 
awkward  headland,  or  the  finishing  of  a  'goring  '  corner. 

Goring  (go»-rirj),  ppl.  a.1  [f.  GOBE  z/.i  +  -ING  '•*.] 
That  gores  or  pierces. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarck.,  Hen.  V,  cc,  The  Stronger 
Squadron  of  the  french  fell  in  Vpon  the  goreing  stakes. 
1700  DRYDEN  Fables,  Pal.  $  Arcite  n.  250  He  spurred  his 
fiery  steed  With  goring  rowels  to  provoke  his  speed,  a  171 1 
KEN  Preparative  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  76  With  goring 
Thorns,  and  fiery  Darts.  1859  F.  E.  PAGET  Cur.  Cumber- 
worth  72  Wild,  mad,  goring  monsters. 

fig.  1578  Gorgioiu  Gallery  Gallant  Inventions,  Lovers 
lyfe,  Such  goring  gripes,  such  heapes  of  hideous  harmes. 
1686  F.  SPENCE  tr.  yarilla's  Ho.  Medicis  85  The  burgers 
of  that  city  having  made  mighty  goaring  railleries,  and 
infamous  satyrs  on  the  subject  of  his  youth. 

Goring  (go*>-rirj),//>/.  a.z  [f.  GORE  v.3  +  -ING  *.] 
Forming  a  gore.  Cut  goring  cut  in  the  form  of 
a  gore. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  vii.  32  The  maine 
saile  must  bee  cut  goring.  1794  Rigging^  <$•  Seamanship  I. 
91  Topmast.. studding  sails  [are  cut]  with  goring  leeches. 
Ibid,  \.  136  The  cloth  at  the  tack  is  cut  goring  to  the  nock. 

Gorisoun,  ?  variant  of  GABCION,  GABSON. 

c  1330  Amis  Sf  Amil.  2449  With  hem  many  a  stoute  gori- 
soun,  With  knyghtes  and  squiers  fale. 

Gorkem,  obs.  form  of  GHERKIN. 

1699  EVELYN  Acetaria  (1729)  176  Take  the  Gorkems,  or 
smaller  Cucumbers. 

Gorlin  (gp'Jlin).  Sc.  Also  gorling,  gordlin. 
[f.  GOB  l :  cf.  GOBBLIN.]  An  unfledged  bird,  a 
nestling ;  a  very  young  person. 

1721  RAMSAY  Addr.  Tmvn-Counc.  Edin.  27  It  griev'd  me 
. .  By  Cartings  and  Gorlings  To  be  sae  sair  opprest.  1804 
TARRAS  Poems  3  Or  hath  the  gled  or  fbomart,  skaithfu'  beast, 
Stown  off  the  hntie  gordlins  frae  the  nest  ?  1850  Whistle- 
binkie  (Scot.  Songs)  (1890)  Ser.  n.  Songs  Nursery  33  The 
wee  bird  . .  That  feeds  its  gapin'  gorlins  a'.  1878  CumbU. 
Gloss,  s.  v., '  As  neakkt  as  a  gorlin' '. 

attrib.  1789  DAVIDSON  Seasons  4  He.  .sploiting,  strikes 
the  stane  his  grany  hit,  Wi'  pistol  screed,  shot  frae  his 
gorlin  doup.  1824  MACTAGGART  GaUoz'id.  Encycl.,  Gorlin- 
/tair,.  .That  hair  on  young  birds  before  the  feathers  cometh. 

Gorma(h,  variant  of  GOBMAW. 

Gormagon,  variant  of  GOBMOGON.  Obs. 

Gorman,  gormand(e :  see  GOUBMAND. 

Gormandize  (g^Mmandaiz),  sb.  Forms :  5 
gromandise,  gormandyse,  6  gourmandice,  6-7 
gourmandize,  -yse,  6-7  gurman-,  -mon-,  -mun- 
dise,  -ize,  -yse,  6-9  gormandise,  6-  gormandize, 
gourmandise.  [ad.  p '.gourmandise,  l.gourmand.] 
fa.  Excessive  and  voracious  eating;  gluttony 
(obs.').  b.  The  habits,  tastes,  or  perceptions  cha- 
racteristic of  a  GOUBMAND  ;  indulgence  or  con- 
noisseurship  in  'good  eating".  Now  chiefly  as  an 
alien  word  (spelt  gourmandise). 

a  1450  Knt.  ae  la  Tour  (1868)  115  Excesse  and  groman- 


GORMANDIZE. 

disc  in  etyug  and  drinkinge  werithe  ayenst  the  body  and 
thesoule.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Heltlic  n.  i.  (1541)  16  b, 
Forseene  alwaye  that  they  ente  without  gourmandyse. 
1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sat.  i.  v.  C  vb,  Gurmundyse  is  fcllow- 
shyp,  for  so  the  worlde  it  calls.  1663  lip.  PATRICK  1'nrali. 
Pilgr.  xxxii.  (16681  389  If  it  be  but  sanctified  with  a  Ser- 
mon, Gourmandise  is  innocent  in  their  account.  1721  in 
BAILEY.  1814  BYRON  Let.  to  Moore  9  Apr.,  All  this  gor- 
mandise was  in  honour  of  Lent.  1833  MACAULAY  in  Tre- 
velyan  Life  ff  Lett.  I.  v.  336,  I  am  to  dine  on  Thursday 
with  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  the  first  Company  for 
gourmandise  in  the  world.  1849  THACKERAY  Pctuiennis  I. 
xx.  185  While  the  reckless  young  Amphitryon  delighted  to 
show  his  hospitality  and  skill  in  gourmandise.  1870  Miss 
BROUGHTON  Red  as  Rose  I.  289  Not  that  this  ryht-hand 
neighbour  labours  under  any  excessive  gourmandise.  1879 
Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  iv.  xxiii.  250  He  followed  his  life- 
long passion  ;  not  merely  for  gormandize,  but  for  gluttony. 
Gormandize  (gpumandaiz),  v.  Forms :  6 
gourmandice,  -yse,  6-7  gurmandize,  7-9  gour- 
mandise, -ize,(7go(u)rmoudise,  -ize,  gor-,gur- 
mundize),  7-  gormandize,  [f.  GORMANDIZE  sb.~\ 

1.  intr.  To  eat  like  a  glutton;  to  feed  voraciously. 
1548  ELYOT  Diet.  s.  v.  Cibus,   Ingiirgilare  se   cibis,  .. 

to  gourmandyse  to  eate  vnmoderately.  1596  SHAKS. 
Mercli.  V.  n.  v.  3  Thou  shall  not  gurmandize  As  thou  hast 
done  with  me.  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  vi.  1565  Like 
hungry  Curres,  some  alwayes  gurmandize.  1693  CONGREVE 
in  Dryden's  Juveual  (1607)  284  If  mod'rate  Fare  and 
Abstinence,  I  prize  In  publick,  yet  in  private  Gormondize. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  485  The  rich  gorman- 
dized  upon  their  dainties.  1802  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog. 
(1813)  1. 97  Their  [monkeys']  eyes . .  painted  their  inquietude, 
their  passion  to  gormandize.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp. 
xvi.  (1856)  124  Gormandizing  on  the  blubber  of  our  game. 

2.  trans.  To  devour  greedily,  to  gobble  up,  to 
take  in  eagerly,   lit.  andyijf. 

1603  H.  CHOSSE  Vertnes  Commw.  (1878)  88  To  gurman. 
dize  and  waste  in  excesse  the  good  blessings  of  God.  1603 
DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  vl.  xxiii.  130  The  pamper'd  stomack . . 
Casts  vp  the  surfeit  lately  gurmundizVl.  1626  T.  H[AW- 
KINS]  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  18  Meere  bankrupts,  who  have 
allready  gourmandized  theyr  Nobility.  1635  PAGITT 
Christianogr.  205,  I  lament  that . .  their  livings . .  should  be 
sacrilegiously  gormandized.  1637  HEYWOOD  Dial.  Man- 
hater  Wks.  1874  VI.  iji  He  hath  gormandiz'd  a  whole 
hog  at  a  feast.  1775  ADAIR  Anier.  Ind.  100  They  gor- 
mandize such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  strong  food,  as  [etc.]. 
1886  C.  D.  WARNER  Their  Pilgrimage  xv.  (1888)  320  The 
.  .group  who  have  taken  all  the  best  seats  in  the  bow,  with 
the  intention  of  gormandizing  the  views,  a  1887  H.  W. 
BEECHER  in  Drysdale  Prmf.from  Plym.  Pulpit  220  To 
gormandise  books  is  as  wicked  as  to  gormandise  food. 

1 3.  To  feed  to  excess ;  to  satiate.  Obs. 

1*04  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  iv.  ii.  §  2.  128  It  is  impossible 
that  he  should  be  continent  in  mind,  that  accustometh  to 
gormandize  his  belly.  1645  R.  BEAKE  Let.fr.  Sommer  Isl. 
m  Prynne  Discov.  Prodig.  Stars  S,  Firebrands  App.  (1646) 
4  Their  bellies  and  stomacks  being  well  gormondized. 
1682  MRS.  BEHN  City  Heiress  i.  i,  You  cram  the  Brethren, 
gormandizing  all  Comers  and  Goers.  1773  J.  Ross  Fra- 
tricide v.  604  (MS.)  Ripping  up  The  bowels  of  my  Son  to 
gormandize  His  fell  voracity. 

H  4.  Astransl.  otF.gourmander,  to  keep  in  check. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xi.  (1632)  238, 1  know  a  man  may 
gourmandize  the  earnest  and  thought-confounding  violence 
of  that  pleasure. 

Gormandizer  (gp-imandaizai).  [f.  GORMAN- 
DIZE v.  +  -ER!.]  One  who  gormandizes,  a  glutton. 

1589  RIDER  Eng.-Lat.  Diet.,  A  gormandiser  or  greate  eater. 
1613  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  64  Those  that  are  great  gor- 
mandizers are  sayd  to  be.. borne  for  their  bellies.  1665 
J.^WEBB  Stone-Heng  (1725)  227  From  the  Licentiousness  of 
this  Gurmund.  .we  Brand  all  luxurious  and  profuse  People 
with  the  Nick-name  o_f  Gurmundizers.  1715  tr.  Pancirollus' 
Rerum  Mem.  I.  i.  i.  5  A  Gormandizer  punish'd  for  his 
Gluttony.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  300  When  the 
guzzlers,  the  gormandizers,  and  the  wine-bibbers  meet 
together.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  358  In  the 
gormandizers,  .who  have  long  habituated  themselves  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  table. 

Hence Go-rniandi  zeress  [-ESS],  a  female  glutton. 

1842  THACKERAY  Fitz-boodle  Papers  Wks.  1879  XVII.  210 
There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  be.  .an  ogress,  a  horrid 
gormandiseress. 

Gormandizing  (gpumandaizirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ING!.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GOR- 
MANDIZE ;  excessive  eating,  gluttony.  Also  attrib. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  v.  v.  57  Leaue  gourmandizing : 
Know  the  Graue  doth  gape  For  thee  [etc.].  1651  C.  B. 
STAPYLTON  Herodian  48  His  night  disports  and  gormandiz- 
ing diet,  a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  260  Not  so  much  gour- 
mandizing, as  daintiness,  seems  here  to  be  intended.  1835 
W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  xxvii,  A  rude  kind  of  feasting, 
or  rather  gormandizing,  prevailed  throughout  the  camp. 
1837  —  Cafe.  Bonneville  III.  15  The  gormandizing  powers 
of  this  worthy,  were,  at  first,  matters  of  surprise  and  merri- 
ment. 1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  iii.  155  The  weak 
point  in  the  monastic  life  of  the  thirteenth  century  was 
the  gormandizing. 

Gormandizing  (g^-jmandsizin),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ING2.]  That  gormandizes ;  gluttonous. 

1596  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Three  Scrm.  iii.  no  That  Gurman- 
dizmg  glutton  who  spent  so  much  vpon  his  paunch  daily. 
1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  329  Against  these  gour- 
mandizeing  Epicures  God  grieveth  and  denounceth  a  woe. 
1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  HI.  ix,  Retrench  but  a  sirloin 
of  beef  and  a  peck-loaf  in  a  week,  from  thy  gormandizing 
stomach.  1865  TROLLOPE  Belton  Est.  xvii.  195  A  regiment 
of  lazy,  gormandizing  servants. 

Gormaund,  obs.  form  of  GOUBMAND. 

Gormaw.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  8-9  gor- 
ma(h,  9  gormer,  gormow.  See  also  GOUL-MAU. 
[?  f.  GORE  rf.l  -i-  MAW;  cf. GORBELLY.]  The  cor- 
morant. 
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iSoo-ao  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiii.  77  The  golk,  the  gormaw, 
and  the  gled,  Beft  him  with  buffettis  (]uhill  he  bled  172* 
RAMSAY  Kagle  f,  Koliin  ReMr.  15  Greidy  Gleds  and  slie 
Oormahs.  1847-78  HAI.LIWEI.L,  Gonna,  a  cormorant,  .\oitli. 
1893  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Gormer,  the  cormorant. 
b.  iSee  quot.) 

1808-80  JAMIESON,  Gorinaw,  ..  a  glutton,  Lanarks.  1878 
Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Gormow,  a  clownish  fellow  ;  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  great  eater. 

tGo'rmogon.  Obs.  Also  gormagon.  [Mean- 
ingless  :  pseudo  Chinese.]  A  member  of  a  society 
imitating  the  Freemasons,  founded  early  in  the 
iSth  c. 

1715  Two  Letters  in  Gratia '.Mystery  of Freemasons  (ed.  21 
13  1  lie  Venerable  Order  of  Gormogons  having  been  brought 
into  England  by  a  Chinese  Mandarin.  1729  H.  CAREY 
Poems  led.  3)  206  The  Masons  and  the  Gormogons  Are 
laughing  at  one  another.  1731  Daily  Jml.  28  Oct.  in  A'. 
ff  Q.  Ser.  iv.  IV.  441/2  By  command  of  the  Volgi.  A  general 
Chapter  of  the  . .  Ancient  Order  of  Gor-mo!;on  will  be  held 
[etc.].  1742  POPE  Dune.  iv.  376  One  Rose  a  Gregorian,  one 


a  Gormogon.  [Note.]  A  sort  of  Lay-brothers,  Slips  from 
the  Root  of  the  Free-Masons.  1747  GRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1884 
II.  166,  I  reckon  next  week  we  shall  hear  you  are  a  free- 
Mason,  or  a  Gormogon  at  least.  1791  '  G.  GAMBADO  '  Ann. 
Horsem.  v.  (1809)  87  The  art  of  riding  before  a  lady  on 
a  double  horse,  vulgarly  termed  a  la  gormagon. 

Gormundize,  obs.  form  of  GORMANDIZE. 

Gornard(e,  obs.  form  of  GURNARD. 

Gorr,  obs.  form  of  GOR  2. 

Gorrah :  see  GOHAH. 

Gorre,  var.  GOB  3 ;  obs.  f.  GORE  s&.I  and  ».l 

t  Gorrel.  Obs.  Also  4,  6-7  gorrell,  5  gorell, 
(7  gorill).  [a.  OF.  gorel,  gorreau,  a  pig,  hog, 
related  to  OF.  gore  fern.,  sow :  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  A  fat-paunched  person. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DeP.R.  vn.  xiii.  (1495)  232  Crampe 
that  comyth  of  replycyon  fallyth  ofte  to  fatte  men  and 
flesshly  and  well  fedde  and  gorrelles.  14. .  MS.  Laud.  416 
If.  61  b,  Glotony  that  gorell  is  be  vjte  synne,  That  men  vse 
oft  in  delicat  fedyng  of  mete.  1611  COTGR.,  Bredailler,  a 
gorbelly,  gorrell,  gulch,  fatguts. 

2.  ?  A  youth,  lad,  boy. 

1530  PALSGR.  226/2  Gorrell  a  great  ladde,  pautonnicr. 
1547  SALESBURY  Welsh  Diet.,  Llank  nt  rhokas,  a  gorrell. 
1665  COTTON  Scarron.  iv.  (1741)  72  She  the  small  Ascanius 
takes  . .  And  in  her  lap  on  tuft  of  Sorrel  Laying  the  little 
wanton  Gorrel  [etc.]. 

3.  Comb.,  as gorrel-guts  (also gorrelled-}  •  gorrel- 
bellied  adj. 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddmfs  Answ.  Osor.  Avjb,  It  is  an  easie 
matter  for  every  common  rascall  to  vomitt  out  disdaynefull 
names  of  infamous  persons  as.  .Epicures,  gorrellguttes,  and 
monsters.  15. .  Old  Tom  of  Bedlam  in  Reliq.  Anc.  E.  Poet. 
(1823)  III.  100  Gorrel-bellyed  Bacchus,  gyant-like,  Bestryd 
a  strong-beere  barrel!,  c  1645  'n  Roxb.  Ball.  (1886)  VI.  321 
But  if  you'r  drunk,  your  wits  are  sunk,  And  gorill'd  guts 
will  quarrel. 

Gorrie,  obs.  form  of  GORY. 

Gorrogh,  variant  of  CURRACH. 

1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  in.  Wks.  (1851)  104  The  Scots  and 
Picts  . .  from  their  Gorroghs,  or  Leathern  Frigats,  pour  out 
themselves  in  swarms  upon  the  Land.  1674-81  in  BLOUNT 
Glossogr. 

Gors,  variant  of  GOKCE,  Obs. 

Gorse  (gpjs).  Forms  :  1-6,  9  dial,  gorst,  (i,  9 
dial,  gors,  gost),  6-7  gorsse,  7  gosse,  7-9  goss, 
(9  gorz(e,  dial,  gurs),  6-  gorse.  Also//,  i  gor- 
stas,  4  -ez,  5  -es,  6  gorsses,  9  gorses.  [OE. 
gorst  (gors,  gost)  : — Indogermanic  type  *ghrzdo-, 
whence  L.  hordeum  barley  ;  cf.  the  ablaut-variant 
G.  gerst  barley.  The  root-notion  of  something 
bristly  or  prickly  is  applicable  to  both  plants.] 

1.  The  prickly  shrub  Ulex  europteus;   common 
furze  or  whin. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  97  Aegesta,  gors.  find.  2162  Voluma, 
gorst.  c  975  Rushw.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  16  Ah  he  somnijajj 
of  bornum  winbeger  p|?be  ofgorstum  ficos.  c  1050  Martyrol. 
(E.E.T.S.)  i46Onwildu  horsba?t  ba  bine  dromon  ongorstas 
ond  on  bornas.  13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  99  Waytez  gorstez 
&  greuez,  if  ani  gomez  lyggez.  1388  WYCLIF  Isa.  Iv.  13  A 
fir  tre  schal  grow  for  a  gorst  [ether  firse].  1485  Nottingham 
Rec.  II.  400  Wodde,  gorstes,  brome,  or  any  oder  thing 
growyng.  1523  FITZHERB.  Sum.  6  b,  Yet  may  he  laufully 
rail  and  selle  all  the  wode,  brome,  gorse,  fyrs  . .  and  suche 
other.  1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Huso.  n.  (1586)  91  b, 
The  branches  are  full  of  prickles  as  the  Gorst  is.  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  180  Tooth'd  briars,  sharpe  firzes,  prick- 
ing gosse,  &  thorns,  a  1635  CORBET  Iter  Bar.  (1647)  342 
Loe  where  Richmond  in  a  oed  of  gorsse  Encampt  himself 
orenight,  and  all  his  force.  1692  Act  a,  Will.  $  Mary  c.  23 
§  9  No  person ..  shall  presume  to  burne  between  the  second 
day  of  February  and  Twenty  fourth  of  June  any  Grig  Ling 
Heath  Furz  Gosse  or  Feme.  1784  COWPER  Tusk  I.  528  The 
common  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough  With  prickly  gos_s. 
1808  SCOTT  Marm.  ui.  i.  Sprung  from  the  gorse  the  timid 
roe.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  iii.  23,  I  class  gorse  among 
the  crops,  because  it  is  regularly  sown  . .  as  winter  food  for 
horses.  1878  Fraser's  Mag.  XVIII.  595  Where  gorses 

S'eam  with  golden  smile.     1882  OUIDA  Maremma  I.  62 
rand  level  stretches  of  gorse  and  brushwood. 

2.  =  JUNIPER. 

fiooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  72  luniperi  bjet  is  gorst.  (1265 
Voc.  Plants  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  558/14  luniperii,  geneiure, 
gorst.  1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.  214  Gorst. . . 
jfunipcrus  contiintnis. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  simple  attrib.,  zsgorse- 
-bud,  -bus/I,  -common,  -cover,  -covert,  -fence,  -hedge, 
-tree  ;   b.  instrumental,  as  gorse-covered,  -grmvn. 
Also  gorse-bird,    -linnet,   the  common   linnet ; 
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gorse-chat,  -hatch,  -hatcher,  -thatoher,  local 
names  for  the  whinchat,  stonechat,  wheatear,  and 
linnet  ;  gorse-duck  (see  quot.)  ;  gorge-kid,  a 
bundle  of  gorse. 

1885  SWAISSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  65  Linnet.  .  .  From  its 
frequenting  downs  and  open  moors  abounding  in  furze  or 
whin,  it  is  called-'Gorse  bird,  Gorse  hatcher,  Gorse 
thatcher,..  Gorse  linnet.  1860  G.  H.  K.  in  Vac.  Tour.  143 
We  have,  .the  crackling  of  the  *gorse-buds,.to  tell  us  that 
nature  never  sleeps.  1813  Examiner  26  Apr.  260/2  They.  . 
threw  him  into  a  *gorse-bush.  1848  Zoologist  VI.  2290  In 
Gloucestershire]  it  [the  stonechat)  is  the  -gorsechat.  1860 
G.  H.  K.  in  Vac.  Tour.  143  A  *gor*e  common,  baking  in  the 
summer  sun.  1780  in  Egerton-Warburton  Hunt.  Songs 
(1883}  Introd.  21  At  this  meeting  a  fox  was  found  for  the  first 
time  in  the  new  *gorse  cover.  1848  Zoologist  VI.  2290  The 
landrail  .  .  in  the  more  western  part  a  '  gurs  '  or  '  *gors  duck  '. 
1895  Daily  News  18  May  8/6  About  five-and-twenty  horses 
entered  the  ring  to  begin,  but  after  a  big  ordeal  over  *gorse 
fences  ..  this  number  was  reduced  to  seven.  1852  R.  S. 
SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893)  311  They  now  got.  .into 
a  very  rushy,  squashy,  "gorse-grown  pasture.  1848  Zoologist 
VI.  2137  *Gorse-hatch,  or  'gorse-hatcher  '  [applied  to  the 
female  and  young  of  the  wheatear].  1888  F.  HUME  Had. 
Midas  i.  iii,  Divided  into  fields  by  long  rows  of  *gorse 
hedges.  1661  PH.  HENRY  Diaries  (1882)  79  Two  hundred  of 
•Gorse  kids  [printed  Goose  Kids]  cost  6s.  8</.  1885  Daily 
News  i  Dec.  2/1,  I  hope  nobody  knows  what  it  is  to  sit  down 
recklessly  on  a  gorsekid.  1848  Zoologist  VI.  2258  The  linnet 
is  a  '»gorse  linnet',  a  'grey  linnet  '.  1896  R.  B.  SHARPE 
Handbk.  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  45  The  gorse-bushes  being  such 
a  favourite  nesting  place  that  in  many  places  the  bird  is 
known  as  the  '  Gorse  '  Linnet,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  204/1 
"Gorstys  tre  .  .  supra  in  Fyrrys. 
Hence  Gorsed///.  a.,  topped  with  gorse. 
1870  Daily  News  6  June,  He  [a  horse]  .  .  showed  the  way 
over  the  gorsed  hurdles,  jumping  readily  from  the  hand. 
Gorsoon,  variant  of  GOSSOON. 
Gorsy  (gp'Jsi),  a.  Also  6  gorsty,  7gorssie,  9 
gorsey.  [f.  GORSE  +  -yl.]  a.  Abounding  in, 
covered  with  gorse.  b.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
gorse. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Surv.  xxv.  (1539)  49  Gorsty  grounde,  the 
whiche  hath  ben  errable  grounde.  ifajAftw  Direct.  Plant- 
i«g  Timber  A  4  b,  For  the  planting  in  Barren,  Champion,  or 
Gorssie  grounds.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Jampnum, 
Furze  or  Gorse  ;  also  gprsy  Ground.  1766  PENNANT  Zool. 
(1768)  II.  272  With  us  it  is  common  on  gorsy  grounds.  1829 
E.  JESSE  Jrnl.  Nat.  158  This  songster  [the  linnet]  .  .  lives  in 
society,  frequenting  open  commons  and  gorsy  fields.  1870 
DISRAELI  Lothair  xiii.  55  Sometimes  a  gorsy  dell  and  some- 
times a  great  spread  of  antlered  fern.  1885  MRS.  PIRKIS 
Lady  Lovelace  II.  xxix.  120  A  fresh  gorsy  smell. 
Gort,  variant  of  GORCE,  Obs. 
t  Gory,  sb.  slang.  Obs.-1  (See  quot.) 
1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Gory,  a  term  synonymous 
with  cove,  gill  or  gloak,  and  like  them,  commonly  used  in 
the  descriptive. 

Gory  (goo'ri),  a.    Also  6  gorrie,  6-8  goary,  7 
go(a)rie.     [f.  GOBE  rf.i  +  -Y!.] 
fl.  Of  blood:  Gore-like,  clotted.   Obs. 
a  1547  SURREY  jUneid  n.  (1557)  Bj,  Whose  sacred  fillettes 
all  be  sprinkled  were  With  filth  of  gory  blod,  and  venim 
rank.    1300  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  22  Forth  flowed  fresh  A 
gushing  river  of  blacke  gory  blood. 

2.  Covered  with  gore,  stained  with  blood,  bloody. 
c  1480  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  38  Thy  gorrie  gumes  and  thy 

bludie  snout.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  ui.  iv.  51  Neuer  shake 
Thy  goary  lockes  at  me.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  62  His 
goary  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent.  1655  MARVELL 
ist  Anniv.  Gout.  Protector  130  The  monster,  .shrinking  to 
her  Roman  denn  impure,  Gnashes  her  goary  teeth,  a  1732 
GAY  Poems  (1745)  I.  17  He  ..  tears  with  goary  mouth  the 
screaming  prey.  1785  BURNS  Winter  Nt.  45  Mad  Ambi- 
tion's gory  hand.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  xvi,  Away 
the  gory  axe  he  threw.  ^1869  LD.  C.  E.  FACET  A  utobiog.  vii, 
(1896)  221  The  other  [hand]  held  the  gory  head  of  a  Greek 
just  decapitated. 

3.  =  BLOODY  4. 

1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  i.  vi.  (1612)  22  Cerberus  with 
goarie  blowes  did  chace  The  wounded  and  the  wearie 
Knight.  1601  ?  MARSTON  Pasquil  #  Kath.  v.  15  The  Pistoll 
is  discharg'd  ;  The  Act  of  gone  murder  is  perform  'd.  1606 


SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  iv.  y.  123  The  obligation  of  our  bloud 
bids  A  gone  emulation  'twixt  vs  twaine. 


forb 
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4.  Resembling  gore  ;  blood-red,  rare.  (Cf. 
BLOODY7.)  Gory  dew.  name  of  a  minute  freshwater 
alga  (see  quot.). 

1822  BYRON  Heaven  fy  E.  \.  iii.  211  Until  the  clouds  look 

giry  With  the  blood  reeking  from  each  battle-plain.  1861 
.  MACMILLAN  Footn.fr.  Nature  147  [A]  curious  plant 
closely  allied  to  the  red  snow  is  the  Palmella  cruenta  or 
Gory  Dew.  1877  LADY  BRASSEY  Voy.  Sunbeam  xv.  (1878) 
268  Waves  of  blood-red,  fiery,  liquid  lava  .  .  rushed  up  the 
face  of  the  cliffs  to  toss  their  gory  spray  high  in  the  air. 

Goryd  (gp'rid).  local,  [ad.  Welsh  cored  a.  weir.] 
A  kind  of  fishing-weir. 

1873^^36  ff  37  Viet.  c.  71  Sched.  3  License  Duties.. 
For  each,  .garth,  goryd,  box,  crib,  or  cruive,  £12.  o.  o. 

Gorz(e,  dial,  form  of  GORSE. 

Gos,  short  for  GOSHAWK. 

1786  BURNS  Brigs  of  Ayr  68  Swift  as  the  Gos  drives  on 
the  wheeling  hare.     1891  Field  7  Mar.  337/1  The  mantle  of 
snow  is  a  fatal  barrier  to  a  day's  hawking,  either  with  *  gos 
or  peregrine. 

Gos,  variant  of  GOSSE  ",  Obs. 

f  Gos  =  God's  :  see  GOD  sb.  1  4  a. 

'599  [?  PEELE]  SirClyomtm  Fja,  Gos  bones,  turne  in  that 
sheep  there. 

Gos,  obs.  form  of  GOOSE. 

Gose-  :  see  Gos-  or  GOOSE-. 

Gosesomer(e,  obs.  form  of  GOSSAMER. 


GOSH. 

Gosh  (gpj).  [Mincing  proiumc.  of  GOD.]  An  oath 
or  exclamation,  (By',  gosh! 

1757  FOOTE  Aiitlwr  II.  Wks.  1799  I.  M7  Then  there  s 
highest-and  lowest,  by  gosh.  0804  C.  K.  SHARK  Corr. 
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that  before. 
Goshawk  ;gp'sn9k)-    Forms:  I  g6shafoo,-uc, 

4-7    goshauk(e,   -hawke,    6    gosehauke,    (5-6 

gois(s)halk,  7  goshalk),  6-7  goosse-hawk(e,  6 

goushake,  7  -hawke,  goshhawke, 7 -9  goss-hawk, 

4,  6-  goshawk.     [OE.  g6s-hafoc,  f.  g6s  GOOSE 

+  kafoc  HAWK  ;  cf.  ON.  gashaukr.]  A  large  short- 
winged  hawk  (Asturpalumbarius,  and  other  species). 
c  1000  ..ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  131/22  Aucarius, 
goshafuc.  c  1050  Ags.  Voc.  ibid.  285/2  Acdpiter,  goshafoc. 
13. .  K.  Alis.  483  Him  thoughte  a  goshauk  with  gret  flyght 
Setlith  on  his  beryng.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xn. 
iii.  (1495)411  The  goshawke  is  in  fayrnesse  of  fethers  moost 
lyke  to  the  Ostrych.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  D  iv,  Ther  is  a 
Goshawke,  and  that  hauke  is  for  a  yeman.  c  1510  A.  WVN- 
DESORE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  III.  (1846)  I.  227  There  hathe 
been  . .  an  Ayerye  of  goosse  hawks  contynually  there  bred- 
yng.  1599  T.  M[of  FET]  Sillavornies  32  Fierce  goshawkes 
with  the  Phesants  had  no  warre.  1611  .5V.  Bk.  Rates  in 
Halybnrton's  Ledger  (1867)  313  Halkis  called.  .Goshalkis 
the  halk  xv/;.  1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  vii.  145  A  wicked 
minister  is  the  devil's  gosshawk,  that  goes  a  birding  for  hell ! 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  128  The  kite  or  the  goss- 
hawk  approach  their  prey  side-ways.  18x0  SCOTT  Lady  of 
L.  in.  x,  Shrill  As  goss-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill.  1865 
ConMll  Mag.  May  626  Goshawks  . .  have  no  chance  with 
anything  faster  than  a  rising  pheasant ;  they  are  excellent 
for  rabbits.  1890  THOMPSON  in  Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Museum 
(1891)  XIII.  527  Acdpiter atricapillHS,  American  Goshawk. 

attrib.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxix,  She  hadna  the  same 
goss-hawk  glance  that  makes  the  skin  creep. 

Goshen  (go'-Jen).  [Heb.  [B'J  the  fertile  land 
allotted  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  in  which  there 
was  light  during  the  plague  of  darkness.]  Used 
allusively  for :  A  place  of  plenty  or  of  light. 

1611  R.  BOLTON  Coin/.  Walking  (1625)  13  Thou  shalt  not 
find  such  another  illightened  Goshen,  as  this  Hand,  wherein 
we  dwell.  1683  Apol.  Prot.  France  ii.  17,  I  leave  you  now 
to  judge  whether  they  are  to  blame  to  seek  for  light  in  some 
Goshen.  1759  R.  SHIRRA  in  Johnston  Rem.  (1850)  133 
Thereby  a  land  becomes  a  Goshen — a  Valley  of  Vision.  xSao 
SCOTT  Monast.  i,  The  possessions  of  these  Abbeys  were  each 
a  sort  of  Goshen,  enjoying  the  calm  light  of  peace  and  im- 
munity. 1890  Cltainb.  yrnl.  14  June  369  The  tiny  dormice 
gathering  their  winter  hoards  from  the  Goshens  of  nuts  below. 

Goshenite  (g^'Jensit).  Min.  [Named  by 
Shepard  1844  after  Goshen  in  Massachusetts,  where 
it  is  found  :  see  -ITE.]  A  colourless  variety  of  beryl. 

1844  C.'U.  SHEPARD  Min.  I.  143  Goshenite  . .  [occurs]  in 
rounded  crystals  with  rough  surfaces.  1868  DANA  Min. 
(ed.  5)  246  Goshenite  is  a  colorless  or  white  variety. 

Goship,  obs.  form  of  GOSSIP. 

Gosibrede,  obs.  form  of  GOSSIPBED. 

Gosimore,  obs.  form  of  GOSSAMER. 

Goslarite  (gp-zlareit).  Min.  [Named  by 
Haidinger  1845  ;  f.  Goslar  a  locality  in  the  Hartz, 
where  it  is  found  +  -ITE.]  A  native  sulphate  of  zinc. 

1849  NICOL  Min.  329  Goslarite,  Haidinger;  Sulphate  of 
zinc.  1884  in  DANA  Min.  647. 

Go'Slet.    U.  S.    [f.  GOOSE  +  -LET.]    (See  quot.) 

1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  fiat.(iWS)  IV.  142  A  few  diminu. 
live  species  of  geese,  the  so-called  goslets  {Nettepus}. 

Gos  lettuce,  variant  of  Cos  lettuce  :  see  Cos. 

1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  n  Split  the 
blanched  part  of  three  goss  lettuces  into  four  quarters.  1814 
LAMB  Lett.  (1837)  I.  332  What  has  gone  of..  M—  and  his 
gos-lettuces? 

Gosling  (gp'zlin).  Forms:  a.  5  geslyng(e, 
gesseling,  6-9  Sc.  gaislin(g,  7-9  dial,  gesling, 
(6  Sc.  gaysling,  7  gazeling).  (8.  4-5  gosselyng, 
5-6  gos(e)lyng(e,  (6  gozelyng),  6-7  go(o)s(e)- 
ling,  7-9  goslin,  (7  gosselin,  gooselin,  goze- 
ling),  6-  gosling.  [Prob.  the  a  form  is  the  earlier : 
ME. geslyng,  a.  ON .  g&sling-r  (Sw.,  Da.  gdsling), 
f.  gds  GOOSE  sb. :  see  -LING.  The  form  surviving 
in  standard  Eng.  was  prob.  a  new  formation  on  ME. 
gas  GOOSE  +  -LING  ;  the  shortening  of  the  vowel  is 
normal  in  formations  of  this  kind.] 

1.  A  young  goose. 

a  CI425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  638/17  Hie  ancerulus, 
geslyng.  1483  Cath.Angl.  154/2  A  Geslynge  04 .  Gesseling), 
ancerulus.  1540  Comfl.  Scot.  vi.  39  Gayslingis  cryit  quhflk 
quhilk.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xii,  Whether  had  yo'i 
rather  ride  on  a  gesling  or  lead  a  sow  in  a  Leash  ?  1868 
ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Gesling. 

».  c  1430  LYDG.  tf<7rj,  Shefe  4  G.  191  in  Pol.  Rel.  It  L. 
!i  The  goos  with  her  gosselyngis  to  swyme  in 

31  n*'  c  x**^  Promp.  Pant.  204/2  Goselynge,  ancerulus. 
1465  Mann.  «,  Househ.  E*p.  (Roxb.)  296  Item,  my  mastyr 
paid  her  for  a  gander,  inj.  bredegese,  and  v. 


...ogosynge? 
were  noughty  froslynges.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokesk.  (,89 
118  Yt  is  saied  that  this  fish  [Salmon]  and  the  gooseling 


«•«  .ugciuci,  wuiic  me  KIIC  is  novering  over  their  nea 
1811  CLARE  Vill.  Minslr.  I.  ,8  Other  losses  too  the  dan 
recite,  Of  chick,  and  duck,  and  gosling  gone  astray. 

Proverbs.  1513  SKELTON  Carl.  LaureH^T.  Whan  the  rayne 
rayneth  and  the  gose  wynkith,  Lytill  wotith  the  goslyng 
what  the  gose  thmkith.  is6»  J.  HEYWOOD  Prm.  $  Rfigr. 
(1867)  159  He  that  medleth  with  all  thyng,  may  shooe  the 
goslyng.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  297  A 
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woman  will  weepe  for  pitie  to  see  a  gosling  goe  barefoote. 
1590  GKEKNE  Neiter  too  late  (16001  25  As  warie  as  shee  was, 
yet  the  old  Goose  could  spie  the  gosling  wmke.  _  i86a 
HisLOi'  Prov.  Scot,  q  A  gude  goose  may  hae  an  ill  gaislin. 

2.  Jig.  A  foolish,  inexperienced  person ;  one  who 
is  young  and  '  green '. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  iii.  35  lie  neuer  Be  such  a  Gosling 
to  obey  instinct.  1631  BRATHWAIT  Whimzies,  Ralltui- 
monger  19  Guarded  with  a  janizarie  of  costermongers,  and 
countrey  gooselings.  1650  B.  Ditcolliutinium  21  He  let 
them . .  returne  home  like  Goslings  as  they  went.  1766  G  KAY 
Let.  to  Nicholls  26  Aug.,  You  are  a  green  gosling  !  I  was 
at  the  same  age  (very  near)  as  wise  as  you.  1818  SCOTT  Ilr. 
Lamm,  xxv,  '  Did  ever  ony  man  see  sic  a  set  of  green- 
gaislingsf  1814  MRS.  CAMERON  Pink  Tippet  11.  30 'What 
a  gosling  you  are,  child',  said  Mrs.  Pnce,  'you  know 
nothing*. 

appositive.  1771  Bachelor  (1773)  I.  75  The  sentiments  of 
such  a  gosling  cntic  would  not  be  worth  notice.  1780  COWKKR 
frogr.  Err.  379  Surprised  at  all  they  meet,  the  gosling 
pair,  With  awkward  gait,  stretched  neck,  and  silly  stare  Dis- 
cover huge  cathedrals  built  with  stone. 

3.  The  figure  of  a  gosling. 

a  1535  MORE  Wks.  1224  Make  goselinges  in  the  ashes  with 
a  sticke  as  children  do. 

4.  A  catkin  or  blossom  on  a  tree  (see  quots.). 
1706  PHILLII-S  (ed.  Kersey),  Gosling,,  .a  kind  of  Substance 

that  grows  upon  a  Nut-tree.  1711  in  BAILEY.  1736  AINS- 
WORTH  Lat.  Diet.  1,  Goslin  on  a  nut  tree,  nucamentunt. 
1766  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  (1768)  II.  304  Its  nest . .  lined  .. 
with  the  goslin  or  cotton  of  the  sallow.  1847-78  HALLIWELL, 
Goslings,  the  blossoms  of  the  willow. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gosling-colour,  gos- 
ling-green (sb.  and  a.),  a  pale  yellowish  green  ; 
gosling-grass,  -weed,  local  names  for   Galium 
Aparine,  GOOSE-GRASS  2  (Britten  &  Holland). 

155*  HULOET,  Goslynge  weade  herbe,  Rueba  minor.  1600 
Q.  Eliz.  Wardr.  in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Eliz.  (1823)  III.  509 
Item,  one  cloak  and  a  saufegarde  of  gozelinge-colour  taphata. 
1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  102  It  turns  to  a  pale  yellow 
or  gosling  green  with  alcalies.  IT&GOLDSM.  Vic.  //'.  xii,  His 
waistcoat  was  of  a  gosling  green.  1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  146  We 
found  the  southwest  branch . .  of  a  goslin-green  colour.  1835 
LONGF.  Outre-Mer  (1851)  285  The  nice  little  man  in  gosling- 
green. 

Gosope,  obs.  form  of  GOSSIP  sb. 

Gospel  (gospel),  sb.  Forms:  1-5  godspei;i, 
3-4  goddspel  .1,  4  godspelle,  gosspell,  4-7  gos- 
pell(e,  5  gospeel,  gospille,  6  ghospel(l(e,  3- 
gospel.  [OE. godspel,  doubtless  orig.gtid spel  (see 
GOOD  a.  and  SPELL  sb.),  good  tidings  (cf.  IdS  sfel 
evil  tidings),  a  rendering  of  the  L.  bona  adnuntiatio 
(Corpus  Gloss.  Int.  1 1 7)  or  bonus  nuntius  ('  Euuan- 
gelium,  id  cst,  bonum  nuntium,godspel ',  Voc.  c  1050 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  314/8),  which  was  current  as  an 
explanation  of  the  etymological  sense  of  L.  evan- 
gelium, Gr.  tiiayy(\tov  (see  EVANGELY).  Cf.  Goth. 
fiujrsfillSn  '  to  preach  the  gospel '  (tia-yyf  Xi'£e<rSai), 
f.  piup-s  good  +  spilldn  to  announce  (cogn.  w. 
SPELL).  When  the  phrase  g6d  spel  was  adopted 
as  the  regular  translation  of  evangelium,  the 
ambiguity  of  its  written  form  led  to  its  being  inter- 
preted as  a  compound,  gSd-spel,  f.  GOD  +  spel  in  the 
sense '  discourse '  or '  story '.  The  mistake  was  very 
natural,  as  the  resulting  sense  was  much  more 
obviously  appropriate  than  that  of  '  good  tidings* 
for  a  word  which  was  chiefly  known  as  the  name 
of  a  sacred  book  or  of  a  portion  of  the  liturgy. 
From  OE.  the  word  passed,  in  adapted  forms,  into 
the  languages  of  the  Teutonic  peoples  evangelized 
from  England  :  OS.  godspell,  OHG.  golspell,  ON. 
gut-,  godspiall ;  in  each  case  the  form  of  the  first 
element  shows  unequivocally  that  it  was  identified 
with  God,  not  with  good.  The  ON.  form  has  survived 
into  mod.Icel. ;  the  continental  Teut.  langs.  early 
discarded  the  word  for  adoptions  of  L.  evangelium. 

Although  the  6  in  OE.  gtidspel  would  necessarily  in  time 
have  been  shortened  by  the  regular  operation  of  phonetic 
law,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  process  could  have  taken 
place  early  enougrt  to  account  for  the  form  of  the  word  in 
OS.  and  OHG.  The  form  godspel must  therefore  (as  above 
explained)  be  due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  written  form, 
originating  before  the  word  had  any  oral  currency.] 

1.  '  The  glad  tidings  (of  the  kingdom  of  God) ' 
announced  to  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ.  Hence, 
the  body  of  religious  doctrine  taught  by  Christ  and 
His  apostles  ;  the  Christian  revelation,  religion  or 
dispensation.  Often  contrasted  with  the  Law,  i.e. 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  Phrase,  to  preach, 
t  minister  the  gospel. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  ix.  35  De  hselend  . .  bodade  god- 
spell  [so  c  loco  Ags.  Gosp. ,  c  1 160  Hat  ton  Gosp.  godspel]  rices. 
CI205  LAV.  29507  Austin  bu  scalt..beode  ber  godes  godd- 
spel. 1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1529  Seinte  peter,  .sende  seint 
Marc  . .  vor  to  preche  ben  gospel  that  he  adde  imaked. 
£1380  WYCLIF  Stl.  Wks.  III.  348  pel  letten  hem  for  to 
preche,  and  special!  Cristis  gospel.  1381  —  Acts  xx.  24  The 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  —  Eph.  i.  13  Whanne  }e 
hadden  herd  the  word  of  treuthe,  resceyueden  the  gospel  of 
3oure  heelthe.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  ix.  88  b, 
Thei  had ..  debarred  a  certain  man  from  the  fratemitee  of 
mynistryng  the  ghospell.  1550  LATIMER  Serm.  at  Stamford 
9  Oct.  Avijb,  In  the  whole  multytude  that  professe  the 
gospell,  all  be  not  good.  1565  JEWEL  Replie  Wks.  III.  170 
The  Jews  saw  Christ  in  the  law;  the  Christians  see  Christ 
in  the  gospel.  16x1  BIBI.F.  I  Thess.  ii.  2.  1649  Bp.  TAYLOR 
Gt.  Exemp.  n.  xii.  54  The  Gospell  is  therefore  a  Covenant 
of  grace.  i6oz  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  Def.  Pop.  M.'s 


GOSPEL. 

Wks.  1738  I.  473  Let  us  now  consider,  whether  the  Gospel 
preach  up  any  such  Doctrine.  178*  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt. 
Chr.  \.  II.  208  The  advantages  we  at  present  enjoy  by  the 
gospel.  1784  COWPER  Task  II.  342  In  strains  as  sweet  As 
angels  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  peace.  1827  WHATKLY 
Log-icApp.  i.  (1850)  202  Preaching  the  Gospel  is  accordingly 
often  used  to  include  not  only  the  proclaiming  of  the  good 
tidings,  but  the  teaching  of  what  is  to  be  believed  and  done, 
in  consequence.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  lionneville  III.  156 
To  spread  the  light  of  the  gospel  in  that  far  wilderness. 
1857  MAURICE  Ep.  St.  ?oAn  xiv.  228  That  Gospel  was 
the  announcement  that  Jesus  Christ  had  manifested  the  Life 
of  God.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serm.  i.  3  There  is  nothing 
obsolete  in  the  original  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

b.  Identified  by  Protestants  with  their  own  system 
of  belief,  as  opposed  to  the  perversions  of  Chris- 
tianity imputed  by  them  to  their  adversaries  ;  also 
applied  by  Puritans  and  modern  Evangelicals  to 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  solely  through  trust  in 
the  merit  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 

1552  [see  GOSPELLER  \].  1565  JEWEL  Def.  Apol.  Wks.  IV. 
213  Ye  make  yourself  game,  M.  Harding,  for  that  the  preach. 
ing  of  the  gospel  issued  first  out  of  Wittenberg,  and  not 
from  Rome.  Mod.  'Why  don't  you  go  to  church?*  'Be- 
cause the  Gospel  is  not  preached  there.' 

fc.  To  talk  gospel:  to  '  talk  religion '. 

1715  DE  FOE  Fam.  Instruct,  H.  i.  (1841)  1. 172  Don't  thou 
talk  gospel  too. 

d.  gen.  Any  revelation  from  heaven. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  ni.  xiii.  164  God  made  neuer  so  good 
a  gospel  but  some  myghte  torne  it  contrary^  to  trouthe. 
1878  D.  CAMPBELL  Rational  fy  True  Gostelxxu.  122  Flowers 
are  gospels  of  grace  and  love  from  the  Unseen. 

II  The  Gospel  Perdurable:  a  book  produced  in 
1255  under  the  title  of  Euangelium  Eternum,  siiit: 
Euangelium  Spiritus  Sancti.  (See  note  in  Skeat 
Chaucer  (1894)  I.  447.)  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7102. 

2.  The  record  of  Christ's  life  and  teaching,  con- 
tained in  the  books  written  by  the '  four  evangelists ' . 

a  xooo  Andreas  12  (Gr.)  Matheus . .  se  mid  ludeum  ongan 
godspell  rarest  wordum  writan.  c  1200  ORMIN  1800  Swa 
summ  be  Goddspell  kibebb.  c  1*90  Beket  2109  in  .V.  Eng. 
Leg.  I.  167  For  in  the  godspel  it  is  i-writen  bat  [etc.].  1340 
HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  4013  In  be  godspelle.  1:1400  Time 
Kings  Cologne  59  Wher-of  spekeb  be  euangelist  in  be 
godspell.  1794  PALEY  F.vid.  I.  ix.  {  3  (1817)  226  Ignatius. . 
speaks  of  the  Gospel.. in  terms  which  render  it  very  pro- 
bable that  he  meant  by  the  Gospel  the  book  or  volume  of 
the  Gospels.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  III.  299 
The  promises,  .given  to  the  human  race,  in  the  psalms  or  the 
gospel. 

D.  One  of  the  books  written  by  the  four  Evan- 
gelists; f  sometimes//,  in  sing,  sense.  Also  applied 
to  certain  ancient  lives  of  Christ  of  a  legendary 
character  (apocryphal  gospels),  as  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  etc. 

rx2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  71  Vre  drihten  us  sei5  on  be 
Ispelle  be  sein  lucas  makede.    c  isoo  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  28/58 

.  godspelles  of  seint  Mathev.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  21243 

ilarc . .  be  godspel  [Fair/,  gosspellis]  in  itali  he  wratte.  c  1315 
SHOREHAM  48  Wet  he  ther  redde  thou  my}t  se  Ine  seynt 
Lukes  godspelle.  1357  Lay  Folks  Catcch.  573  Als  saint  lohn 
saies  in  his  godspel.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  257  We  ben  proued 
be  prijs  of  popes  at  Rome,  And  of  gretest  degre  as  godspelles 
telleb.  Ibid.  700  Wib  glosinge  of  godspells  bei  gods  worde 
turneb.  1508  FISHER  7  Pout.  Ps.  li.  Wks.  (1876)  119  As  is 
shewed  in  the  gespell  [sic :  misprint]  of  Luke.  1695  LOCKE 
Real.  Chr.  193  The  rest  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  1756-7  tr. 
Keysler"s  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  397  A  beautiful  manuscript  of  the 
gospels,  written  in  golden  fetters,  in  the  year  870.  1771 
PRIESTLEY  Inst.  Relig.  (1782)  I.  291  The  four  gospels  are 
particularly  mentioned  by  Julian.  1845  STODDART  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  (1847)  145/1  So  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels. 
•(•  c.  In  extended  sense :  The  Holy  Scriptures. 

1393  I.ANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  XI.  234  The  jfodspel  ys  herageyn, 
as  gomes  may  reden  [Quotes  Ezek.  xviii.  20].  1483  CAXTON 
Cato  H  j,  The  gospel  sayth  that  yf  thou  wylte  lyue  longe 
on  the  erthe  thou  must  honoure  . .  thy  fader  and  moder. 

3.  Eccl.  The  gospel  (for  or  of  the  day) :  the 
portion  from  one  of  the  four  gospels  read  at  the 
Communion  Service.    (Cf.  EPISTLE  3.) 

c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxiv.  42  marg.,  Dys  godspel 
sceal  to  msenies  confessores  ma;sse-da:3e.  £1175  Lattib. 
Horn.  5  Nu  leoue  bro8re  nu  ic  eou  habbe  bet  godspel  iseid. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  173  De  holi  godspel  of  bis  dai  speco 
of  ure  helende  and  of  two  broSren.  a  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass 
Bk.  App.  IV.  642  For}ete  not  be  god-spelle  For  bing  bat 
may  bi-falle.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  21  After  the 
gospeel  to  reherse  my  name  opynly  with  De  profundis  for 
my  soule.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Commttnion, 
One  appointed  to  reade  the  Gospel.  1756-7  tr.  Keyset's 
Trav.  (1760)  II.  246  Two  desks. .on  which  formerly  the 
epistles  and  gospels  were  read.  1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Div. 
Worship  332  The  Deacon  advances  to  read  the  Gospel. 

allusively  (cf.  4) .  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mnnkynde  1 10  But 
these  sayinges  be  nether  in  the  gospell  of  the  day,  ne  of 
the  nyght.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  Nt.  v.  i.  295  A  madmans 
Epistles  are  no  Gospels,  so  it  skilles  not  much  when  they 
are  deliuer'd. 

4.  Something  as  '  true  as  the  gospel ' ;  a  state- 
ment to  be  implicitly  received.    Also  f  with  a,  no, 
and  to  take  for  (f  a,  the)  gospel. 

a  1250  Owl «,  Night.  1268  For-thi  seide  Alfred  swithe  wel 
And  his  worde  was  goddspel,  That  [etc.],  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Troylus  v.  1265  God  wot  I  wende,  O  lady  bright  Criseyde, 
That  every  word  was  gospel  that  ye  seyde  !  1496  Dives  Kf 
Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  vi.  xiiL  254/1  Yet  what  they  saye,  the 
people  taketh  it  for  a  gospell.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Pro'.: 
(1867)  46  All  is  not  gospell  that  thou  doest  speake.  1559 
Mirr.  Mag.,  Hen.  VI,  xxviii,  Whose  wordes  to  be  no 
gospel  tho,  I  to  my  griefe  haue  found.  1580  LYLY  Euphiies 
(Arb.)  407  The  onely  triall  that  a  Ladie  requireth  of  hir 
louer,  it  is  this.  .that,  .euery  gloase  [be]  a  gospell.  1625 
Iinpeachm.  Dk.  Buckhm.  (Camdenl  212  All  the  Cardinal 
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sayes  is  not  gospel,  for  two  moneth's  pay  is  yet  behinde. 
1678  EVELYN  Metn.  (1857)  II.  133  Gates  was  encouraged, 
and  everything  he  affirmed  taken  for  gospel.  1711  ARBUTH- 
NOT  John  Bull  ii.  iv,  She  took  them  [her  dreams]  all  for  the 
gospel.  1807  CRABBE  Library  268  And  all  was  gospel  that 
a  monk  could  dream.  1824  BYRON  Juan  xvi.  vi,  Those 
holier  mysteries  which  the  wise  and  just  Receive  as  gospel. 
1830  GALT  Laivrie  T.  11.  i.  ( 1849)  43  Offered  me  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars— gospel,  by  the  living  jingo!  1887  G.  R. 
SIMS  Mary  Jane's  Mem.  74  It's  gospel  every  word. 
5.  a.  Something  that  serves  as  a  guide  to  human 
action ;  something  that  men  swear  by.  b.  A  doc- 
trine (  preached'  with  fervour  as  a  means  of  political 
or  social  *  salvation '. 

a.  1652  MILTON  Sonn.    to  Cromwell^  Help  us  to  save 
free  conscience  from  the   paw  Of  hireling  wolves,  whose 
Gospel  is  their  maw.     1712  STKELE  Sped.  No.  456  f  4  The 
Law  of  the  Land   is   his   Gospel.     1847  L.  HUNT  Men, 
Women  $  B.  II.  x\.  284  Brute  force  was  his  law,  and  con- 
tempt of  the  many  his  gospel. 

b.  1790  UURKK  Fr.  Rev.  (ed.  2)  iSThe  propagators  of  this 
political  gospel  are  in  hopes  their  abstract  principle  would  be 
overlooked.     1829  in  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  II.  87  The  Gospel 
of  Economy.      1870  BALDW.  BROWN   Ercl.   Truth  274  La 
carriere  oitverte  a».r  taletis  was,  according  to  Mr.  Carlyle, 
the  gospel  of  the  Revolution.     1873  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life 
x.  iii.  (1875)  351  Is  he  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
intellect  m  the  kitchen?     1878  HOOKER  &  BALL  Morocco  81 
We  were  assured  that  even  here  the  modern  gospel  of  soap 
and  water  has  made  much  progress. 

t  6.    =  Gospel-oath.   Obs.-*- 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  84/2,  I  toke  on  a  tyme  a  gospelle 
in  prayeng  god  that  he  wold  gyue  me . .  contynence . .  I  wente 
to  the  bourdel  and  forgate  the  gospel  upon  me. 

f  7.  jocularly.  Wooden  gospel $\  the  four  divisions 
of  a  board  for  the  game  of  tables.  Obs. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  \.  xxii,  After  supper  were  brought 
in;.the  faire  wooden  Gospels,  and  the  books  of  the  foure 
King-;,  that  is  to  say,  many  paires  of  tables  and  cardes. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  (sense  i  : 
often  =  such  as  accords  with,  or  is  enjoined  by,  the 
gospel)  gospel -arti/lety,  -blessing,  -champion, 
-church,  -crew,  -day,  -dispensation^  -duty,  -freedom, 
•liberty,  -light,  -minister,  -morality,  -news,  -peace, 
-phrase,  -purity,  -righteousness,  -sabbath,  -sufferer, 
-times,  -trump, -union, -unity, •way,-iwora't($tn$Q  2) 
gospel-record,  (sense  3)  gospel-lectern,  b.  objective, 
as  gospel-monger,  -preacher,  -preaching,  -teacher, 
-writer. 

c  1660  SOUTH  Serm.  Prov.  iii.  17  (1715)  I.  34  Pilgrimages, 
going  barefoot,  Hair-Shirts,  and  Whips,  with  other  such 
Gospel-Artillery.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  u.  vi.  §  7 
The  bestowing  of  such  mercies  which  do  suppose  the  greatest 
unworthiness  of  them,  as  *Gospel  blessings  do.  1862  K. 
TROLLOPE  in  Rep.  Line.  Archil.  Soc.  120  A  bold,  eager 
*gospel-champion.  1680  ALLEN  Peace  <$•  Unity  87  And  if 
the  Parishioners  in  a  Parish,  do  usually  Assemble  together 
upon  the  same  account  [for  Communion  in  Gospel  Ordi- 
nances], are  not  those  *Gospel  Churches  as  well  as  the 
other?  1715  ROWE  Lady  Jane  Grey  iv.  i,  There  own  our 
Sovereign's  Title  and  defy  Jane  and  her  *Gospel-Crew. 
1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  Apol.  (1862)  5,  I  writing  of  the  Way 
And  Race  of  Saints,  in  this  our  *Gospel-day.  1738  WESLEY 
Psalms  cxxx.  vi,  O  that  his  Mercy's  Beams  would  rise, 


And  bring  the  Gospel-Day. 
This  has  also  a  particular   R 


:  BUTLER  Anal.  n.  i.  156 
nee  to  the  *Gospel<lis- 


were  obstinately  good,  Nor  yet  their  *Gospel- freedom 
understood.  1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Div.  Worship  332  The 
Gospel  Pulpitum  or  Ambo,  or  the  portable  *Gospel  Lectern. 
1687  DRYDEN  Hind  *  P.  u.  415  The  rest  some  fundamental 
flaw  wou'd  see,  And  call  Rebellion  *gospel-liberty.  1674 
ALLEN  Danger  Enthus.  86  The  highest  Dispensation  of 
*Gospel-light  as  ever  shined  upon  the  World,  a  1771  GRAY 
Fragm.,  When  love  could  teach  a  monarch  to  be  wise, 
And  gospel-light  first  dawn'd  from  Bullen's  eyes.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  234  They  may.. better  have 
recourse  to  their  horse  or  their  apothecary,  than  to  their 
"gospel-minister.  1764  Low  Life  90  The  *GospeI- Mongers, 
alias  Ministers.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  xiii.  218 
So  closely  does  the  law  of  England  enforce  that  excellent 
rule  of  *gospel- morality  of  '  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  ourselves*.  1878  BROWNING  LaSaisiaz 
75  So  preached  one  his  *gospel-news.  1738  WESLEY  P saints 
iv.  viii,  Of  *Gospel-Peace  possest,  Secure  in  thy  Defence. 
1682  DRYDEN  Medal  191  In  "'Gospel  phrase  their  Chap- 
men they  betray.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm,  rat: 
Pkilt>m+yi  My  fellow *ghospell  preacher,  brother Timothie. 
—  Erasm.  Par.  2  Tim.  i.  6-12  Thys  *ghospell  preachynge 
is  committed  vnto  me.  m86i  T.  WOOLNER  My  Beautiful 
Lady  11863)  139  Priests  sworn  to  God,  whose  daily  lives 
Preached  "gospel  purity  and  kindliness.  1833  ROCK 
Hierurg,  (1802)  1.247  The  *Gospel-record  of  the  institution 
of  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  1738  WARBI'RTON  Faith  "working 
by  Charity  ii.  7  The  Law  of  Nature  came  to  be  shunned  as 
a  dangerous  and  fallacious  Guide ;  and  Faith,  traditional, 
not  scriptural,  had  usurped  its  Province  of  interpreting 
*Gospel -righteousness,  a  1711  KEN  Divine  Love  Wks. 
(1838)  278  Thou,  O  my  God,  didst  ordain  the  Tudaical 
Sabbath  as  a  shadow  of  the  true  *Gospel-sabbath.  1694 
KETTLEWELL  Comp.  Persecuted  6,  I  have  directed  their  eye 
to  the  true  spirit,  duty,  and  carriage  of  "Gospel- sufferers. 
1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  ir.  xi.  bvj,  They  that  were 
monkes,priestes,and  friers  are  nowe  become  *gospell  teachers. 
1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  i.  837,  I.. do  not  doubt  But  bear- 
baiting  may  be  made  out,  In  *gospel-times,  as  lawful  as  is 
Provincial  or  parochial  classis.  18*7  KEBLECA*-.  K.,  Advent 
Sund.,  Again  the  "Gospel-trump  is  blown.  167*  Disc, 
cone.  Evangelical  Love  107  This  is  that  *Gospel-Vnity 
which  we  are  to  labour  after.  Ibid.  108  The  means  ap- 
pointed by  Christ  for  attaining  *Gospel-Vnion.  1649  in 
Milton's  Prose  Wks.  (1753)  I.  387 Suchas..inventdamnable 
errors,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  "gospel-way  and  new 
light.  1886  Miss  BRADDON  One  Thing  Ntettfuiii,  He  would 
Vor.  IV. 
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have  England  walk  in  gospel  ways.  1538  STARKKY  England 
u.  in.  197  Surely  thys  ys  "gospel  word.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  468  To  transmit  his  Master's  doctrines 
for  their  benefit  in  the  plainness  of  a  "gospel  -writer. 

9.  Special  comb.  :  gospel-gossip,  one  who  is 
always  talking  of  sermons,  texts,  etc.  ;  gospel- 
hardened  a.t  rendered  incapable  of  being  moved 
by  the  gospel,  through  constant  hearing  of  it  ; 
t  gospel  -lad,  a  COVENANTER;  f  gospel  -  mass- 
monger  itonce~ivd.,  ?a  professed  Protestant  who 
favours  Romish  doctrine  ;  gospel-oak  (see  qnot. 
1862);  gospel-oath,  an  oath  sworn  upon  the  gos- 
pels, or  an  oath  of  an  equally  binding  character  ; 
gospel-place,  a  place  where  the  *  gospel  *  was 
recited  at  the  perambulation  of  boundaries  ;  gospel- 
right,  a  right  expressly  sanctioned  or  prescribed  in 
the  Gospel  ;  gospel-shop,  a  derisive  name  for  a 
Methodist  chapel  ;  gospel-side,  the  side  of  the  altar 
at  which  the  gospel  is  read,  the  north  side  ;  gospel- 
sin,  sin  against  the  light  of  the  gospel  ;  so  gospel- 
sinner  ;  gospel-title,  an  indisputable  title  (cf.  4 
and  gospel-right)  ;  gospel-tree  =  gospel-oak  ;  gos- 
pel-true a.,  as  true  as  the  gospel  (cf.  next)  ;  gospel- 
truth,  (a)  the  truth  or  truths  contained  in  the  gospel; 
(£)  something  as  true  as  the  gospel  (cf.  sense  4)  ; 
gospel-wards  adv.,  in  the  direction  of  the  gospel; 
t  gospelwright,  a  composer  of  a  gospel  =  EVAN- 
GELIST i. 

17x1  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  46  p6,  1  am  one  of  those  unhappy 
Men  that  are  plagued  with  a  *Gospel-Gossip,  so  common 
among  Dissenters  (especially  Friends).  1844  J.  C.  MILLER 
Serm.  2  June  22  Have  the  Sabbaths  and  Sermons  of  a  life 
been  in  vain?  Am  I  *Gospel  -hardened  or  Gospel-saved? 
1871  H.  MACMILLAN  True  Vine  \'\i.  (1872)  299  Decent  church- 
goin§  professors,  who  are  gospel  -hardened,  c  1679  London 
Hill\\\.  in  Child  Balladsvn.  107/1  Weel  prosper  a*  tne*gospel- 
lads  That  are  into  the  west  countrie  Ay  wicked  Claverse  to 
demean.  1554  BRADFORD  in  Coverdale/,*^.  Afarf.  (1564)347 
Wil  the  lawes  of  the  realme  ..  excuse  oure  *gospell  Masse- 
mongers  conscience  then  ?  1830  J.  G.  STRUTT  Sylva  Brit.  3,1 
The*Gospel  Oak  near  Stoneleigh  stands  in  a  little  retired 
coppice.  1862  TOULM.  SMITH  in  Parl.  Remembrancer  Oct. 
180  Every  one  knows  how  many  '  Gospel  oaks  '  there  are  in 
different  places  :  —  the  ancient  mark-trees,  distinguishing 
boundaries,  and  at  which  the  perambulators  have,  for  ages, 
been  accustomed  to  stand  ..  while  the  'gospel1  has  been 
pronounced,  cursing  him  who  moves  the  landmarks.  1891 
FLUGEL  Gertn.  fy  Eng.  Dfct.t  Auf  das  Evangelism 
schwSren^  to  take  a  *gospel-oath.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh. 
318  This  it  seems  they  doe  too  at  all  *  Gospel  l-places, 
whether  wells,  trees,  or  lulls.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1852)  II.  102  The  landholder  having  no  better  gospel-right 
to  his  nine  parts  than  the  parson  has  to  his  tithe.  1782 
G.  PARKER  Hum,  Sk.  88  From  Whitfield  and  Romaine  to 
Pope  John  range  ;  Each  *gospel  shop  ringing  a  daily 
change.  01791  LACKINGTON  Life  xix.  11794)  120  My  next 
enquiry  was  for  Mr.  Wesley's  Gospel-shops.  xSox  Order 
Divine  Services  for  Yr.  (Hayes)  52  The  people  in  the  centre 
of  the  church  are  incensed  first,  then  those  on  the  Epistle 
side  and  lastly  those  on  the  "Gospel  side.  1647  TRAIT 
Comm,  2  Thcss.  ii.  10  This  is  the  great  *Gospel-sin,  punished 
by  God  with  strong  delusions,  vile  affections,  just  damnation. 
1678  Yng.  Man's  Call.  30  You  ..  are,  though  but  young 
people,  yet  old  sinners,  great  sinners,  *gospel-sinners.  1763 
CHURCHILL  Gotham  i.  o  The  Man,  who  finds  an  unknown 
Country  out.  By  giving  it  a  name  acquires,  no  doubt, 
A  ^Gospel  title.  1648  HERRICK  Hester,,  To  Anthea  18 
Dearest,  bury  me  Under  that  Holy  oke,  or  *Gospel-tree. 
1801  §wtiW  Stafford  sk.\\.\,  165  The  boundaries,  .are  marked 
out  by  what  are  called  Gospel  trees,  from  the  custom  of 
having  the  Gospel  read  under  or  near  them,  by  the  clergy- 
man attending  the  parochial  perambulations.  c  1854 
THACKERAY  Wolves  Q  Lamb  (1869)  343  It'sall  true.  *Gospel- 
true.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Titus  ii.  12  Every  *Gospel-truth 
strikes  at  some  sin,  and  thereby  may  be  discerned.  1738 
WESLEY  Psalms  cxxxii.  v,  If  .  .  thy  Children  .  .The  glorious 
Gospel-Truth  obey,  The  Truth  shall  make  them  free  indeed. 
1843  HALIBURTON  Attacht\\.  vii.  128  Fact  I  assure  you,  it's 
gospel  truth.  1865  PUSEY  Truth  Eng.Ch,  272  This  is,  of 
course,  fundamental  Gospel-truth.  1880  RUSKIN  Lett,  to 
Clergy  349  The  simplest  travelling  tinker  inclined  *Gospel- 
wards.  t  1200  ORMIN  5789  Her  hafe  I  nemmnedd  nu  till 
juw  pa  fowwre  *Goddspellwrihhte?s, 
Hence  Oo'spelless  a.,  devoid  of  the  gospel. 
1882  3  J.  A.  GILFILLAN  in  SchafF  Encycl.  Relig.  Kntnvf. 
III.  2602/1  More  progress  made  by  them  [Indians]..  than  in 
all  the  previous  hundred  years  of  gospelless  wars.  1896  J. 
ORR  in  Un.  Presbyt.  Mag.  Oct.  436  His  Gospelless  Gospel 
found  a  hearing. 

Gospel  (gfspel),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.;  in  QT&.god- 
spellian.']  •(•  a.  trans.  To  preach  the  gospel  to  ; 
to  imbue  with  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  to  con- 
vert to  the  gospel  ;  =  EVANGELIZE  v.  3.  Ofls,  b. 
intr.  To  preach  the  gospel,  rare. 
c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixvii.  12  God  ^ife5  gleaw  word  god- 
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spellendum.  a  1300  [see  COMPELLING  vbl.  sb.}.  c  1550  CM  KIC 
Matt.  xi.  5  Y°  blind  seeth,  and  y*  laam  walketh,  .  .  y  '  deed 
be  raised,  and  ye  beggars  be  gospeld.    1565  T.  STAPLETOM 
Fortr.  Faith  6  Iff  any  man  doo  ghoppell  vnto  yow,  besyde 
that  whiche  yow  haue  receyued,  be  he  accursed.      1605 
SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  i.  88  Are  you  so  Gospell'd,  to  pray  for 
his  good  man,  And  for  his  Issue,  whose  heauie  hand  Hath 
ow'd  you  to  the  Graue?    1659  HOWE  in  H.  Rogers  Life 
,  (1863)  93  They  [the  army]  think  it  necessary  to  have  the 
arliament  gospelled  or  dissolved.    1867  BUSHNELL  A  for. 


GOSPELLER. 

Gtrspel-book.  t  a.  A  book  containing  one  or 
all  of  tie  four  gospels  (see  GOSPEL  si.  3) ;  hence, 
loosely,  the  New  Testament  or  Bible  (obs.}.  b.  A 
book  containing  the  Gospels  (see  GOSPEL  si.  3), 
re.id  at  the  Eucharist. 

ciooo  Canons  of  /Elfric  §  21  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  350 
Saltere  &  pistol-hoc  &  godspell-boc  &  maesse-boc.  c  1200 
ORMIN  6458  Nohht  ne  se3j(>  be  Goddspellboc  palt  Joszp 
wass  barinne.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21227  O  sant  mathu  IK 
gospel-bok  . .  wit  him  lie  bar.  a  1400  Plowman's  T.  595 
(Skeat)  [They]  falsely  glose  the  gospell-book.  1495  Wills 
fr.  Doctor  s  Commons  (Camden)  4, 1  geve  to  Sir  John  Blotte 
a  gospell  boke,  a  pistill  covered  with  Tedder.  1516  TINDALE 
A'.  T.  To  Rdr.,  All  is  not  gospell  that  is  written  in  the 
gospell  boke.  1530  —  Expositions  Matt,  v-vii.  48  b,  When 
thou  sweryst  by  the  gospell  booke,  or  byble.  1849  ROCK 
Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  x.  472  The  custom  was  to  set  out  .. 
every  precious  vessel  and  jewelled  gospel-book. 

Gpspelize  (g?-spelaiz),zv.  Also  7-8  gospellize. 
[f.  GOSPEL  sb.  +  -IZE.] 

f  L  irons.  To  impart  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  to ; 
to  modify  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  viii.  (1851)  39  And  this  command 
thus  Gospelliz'd  to  us  hath  the  same  force  with  that  wheron 
Ezra  grounded  the  pious  necessity  of  divorcing.  1658 
GURNALL  Chr.  iii  A  rtn.  verse  14,  xi.  §  2.  u.  269,  I  had 
thought,  Christ  had  baptized  the  Law,  and  Gospeliz'd  it. 

2.  To  preach  the  gospel  to  :  to  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  =  EVANGELIZE  3.  Now  'rare. 

1646  TRAPP  Comm.  John  iii.  10  The  poor  are  Gospellized  ; 
not  only  receive  it,  but  are  changed  by  it.  1704  Elegy 
Author  True  borji  Ene.  xxi.  6  Tho'  most  suppose  his 
Notions  were  but  wild,  To  fetch  the  Jew  to  Gospellize  his 
Child.  1716  M.  DAVIF.S  Athen.  Brit.  I.  100  Where  he  ful- 
fill'd  his  foresaid  Apostolical  Purposes  of  Gospelizing  the 
Poor,  and  Disciplining  the  Proud  and  Slothful.  1766  DR. 
CHAUHCY  in  C.  Beatty  Two  Months'  Tour  (17681  102  Mr. 
Thomas  Mayhew  . .  began  . .  the  work  of  gospelizing  the 
infidel  natives.  i8tt^At»er.  Missionary  Dec.  392  These  two 
societies  are.  .one  in  the  noble  aim  of  gospelizing  the  land. 

Hence  Oo'spelized ppl.  a.,  (nonce-use)  outwardly 
modified  by  the  gospel.  Also  Qo'spelizsr,  one 
who  '  gospelizes '  (Stand.  Diet.}. 

1849  STOVEL  Cannes  Necess.  Introd.  37  Popery,  therefore, 
. .  is  evangelical  infidelity ;  a  gospelizcd  method  of  living 
without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world.  Ibid.  75  note, 
A  gospelized  treason  against  the  Lord  and  his  Anointed. 

t  Gospellary,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  GOSPEL  si. 
+  -ART.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gospel. 

1679  Cloak  in  its  Colours^  8  (T.)  Let  any  man  judge  how 
well  these  gospellary  principles  of  our  Presbyterians  agree 
with  the  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  holy  apostles. 

Gospeller  (gf-spebi).  Forms:  1-3  godspel- 
lere,  3  godspellaro,  4  gods  speller,  godivd  - 
speller,  gospello(u)r,  gosspel(l)er(e,  4-5  gos- 
pel(l)ere,  4-7  gospeler,  5  gospel(l)eer,  6,  (in 
sense  4)  9  gospellar,  (6  ghospeller,  gospiller, 
7  godspeler\  4-  gospeller,  [f.  GOSPEL  sb.  and  v. 
+  -ER!.] 

1 1.  One  of  the  fonr  evangelists.  Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  35  We  sceoldan.  .healdan.  -ba  lara  bara 
feower  godspellera.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  89  Lucas  J>e  god- 
spellere.  11225  Ancr.  R.  94  '  Hit  is  a  derne  halewi'  sei2 
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Uses  Dark  Th.  196  We  have  a  great  many  gospeling  —  that 
do  not  come  to  thought. 

Hence  Go-spelling///,  a. 

1566  T.  STAPLETON  Ret.  Untr.  Jeiuel  m.  99  This  is  the 
playne  dealing  of  ghospelling  Bishoppes.  1579  KNEWSTI-B 
Confut.  "23,  The  hatred  that  the  Gospelhng  Churches 
beare  vnto  such  frensies. 


anober.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  339  |>re  gospel- 
lours  that  telle}>  be  doynge  of  Crist  after  J>e  prisonynge  of 
lohn  Baptiste.  1623  LISLE  SElfric  on  O.  $  N.  Test.,  Mark, 
Marke  the  Gospeller,  who  followed  Peter  for  instruction. 
1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  142  We  read  from  one  Gos- 
peller, That  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  he  was  received  up. 

2.  A  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  a  missionary,  rare. 
'673  [R-  LEIGH]  Transp.  Reh.  102  The  itinerant  Gospellers 

that  travel  up  and  down  with  two  penny  books.  1847-9 
SIR  J.  STEPHEN  Eccl.  Biog.  (1850)  I.  114  The  migratory 
gospellers,  who  in  every  land  toiled,  and  preached  and  died. 

3.  One  who  reads  the  Gospel  in  the  Communion 
Service. 

1506  Mem.  Hen.  VII  (Rolls  1858)  290  The  bishop  of 
Chichester  gospeller,  the  bishop  of  Norwich  epistoler. 
a  1529  SKELTON  U'are  Hanke  120  These  be  my  gospellers, 
These  be  my  pystillers.  1579  Wills  $  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees 
1860)  18  To  the  gospeller  and  pistoler  6s.  8d.  a  pece.  1667 
Ansiu.  West  to  North  9  Gospelers,  Epistelers,  Virgers.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gospeller,  he  that  reads  the  Gospel 
in  a  Cathedral,  or  Collegiate  Church.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer 
(ed.  2)  s.v.  Peterborough,  Besides  the  dean  and  chapter  . . 
here  are  8  petty  canons,. .  i  epistler,  i  gospeller.  1849  ROCK 
Ch.  of  Fathers  IV.  xii.  186  The  deacon  and  subdeacon  [at 
mass]  were  sometimes  called  the  '  gospeller  '  and  '  epistoler '. 
1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  52  The  gospeller 
having  received  the  textus  or  gospel-book.  1891  S.  MOSTYN 
Cnratica  12,  I  was  gospeller  at  my  Ordination. 

1 4.  A  book  containing  the  Gospels  (see  GOSPEL 
sb.  3)  ;  a  gospel-book.  Obs. 

1440  in  F.ng.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866!  184  Item  a  gospeler 
and  a  epistolere  a  year  with  a  plate  on  them  of  Copper  and 
gilt,  c  1530  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  338  Item  oone  Booke 
callid  the  Gospiller.  1885  Athenaeum  15  Aug.  215/1  The 
silver-cased  Gospel  is  placed  upon  the  lectern  when  the 
Word  is  read  from  the  modern  Gospellar. 

6.  One  who  professes  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  or 
who  claims  for  himself  and  his  party  the  exclusive 
possession  of  gospel  truth;  in  i6-i7th  c.  often 
applied  derisively  to  Protestants,  Puritans,  and 
sectaries,  f  Also,  one  learned  in  the  Scriptures. 

1533  MORE  Apol,  i.  Wks.  846/1  They  find  a  great  fault 
thatl  handle  Tmdall  and  Barns  their  twoneweghospellers, 
with  no  fayrer  woordes  nor  in  no  more  courtes  maner.  1547 
Homilies  \.  Agst.  Contention  \.  (1859)  134  He  is  a  Phanse, 
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GOSPEL-LIKE. 

he  is  a  Gospeller,  he  is  of  the  new  sort.    1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xx.  29-34  With  whiche  affeccion  euery 


Ouinauart.  (ed.  2)  191  His  first  attempt  is  to  disgrace  the 
Calvmists,  by  calling  them  Gospellers.  1688  BUNYAN  Jerm. 
Sinner  Saved  (iWt,)!*  Nor  is  [God]  so  willing  to  save  as 
some  pretended  gospellers  imagine.  1691  WOOD  A  th.  O.ron. 
I  586  Thornden  . .  was  a  great  Gospeller  and  seemed  to  all 
to  be  an  hearty  Protestant.  1715  ROWE  Lady  Jane  Grey 
m.  i,  These  Gospellers  have  had  their  golden  Days.. Have 
trodden  down  our  Holy  Roman  Faith.  1820  SCOTT  Monast. 
xxiii,  He  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  now  in  company 
with  one  of  the  gospellers,  or  heretics.  1837  HAWTHORNE 
Twice-t.  T.  (1851)  II.  xvi.  238  Bearing  on  his  breast  this 
label-A  Wanton  Gospeller.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  V.  273/1  The 
gentlemanly  churchman  . .  did  not  care  to  welcome  the 
bragging  soldier  '  [Hutten],  who  might  perhaps  be  followed 
by  a  troop  of  Gospellers.  18..  BLACKIE  (Ogilvie),  The 
solemn  sepulchral  piety  of  certain  North  Eastern  gospellers. 
b.  Hot  gospeller:  an  abusive  nickname  for  a 
zealous  Protestant  or  Puritan. 

ie6a  E.  UNDERBILL  in  Narr,  Days  Reform.  (Camd.  Soc.) 
159,  I  was  also  callede  '  the  hoote  gospellar  ',  jestynge  and 
mokynge  me,  saynge  'he  is  alle  off  the  sprete  .  1874 
MOTLEY  Barneveld  I.  vii.  330  Those  hot  gospellers. 

Go'Spel-like,  a.  and  adv. 

A.  adj.    f  a.  Of  persons :  Devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel ;  cf.  EVANGELICAL  a.  i  a.  Obs. 
b.  Such  as  is  contained  in,  or  comes  up  to  the 
standard  of,  the  Gospel. 

IS49  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Thess.  Ded.,  That 
Gospellike  truth  &  liberty  is  almost  vtterly  chaunged  in  to 
hellishe  iniquitie.  1553  ?  BALE  tr.  Banner's  Pref.  Gardiner  s 
De  vera  Obed.  B  iv  b,No  man  coulde  beleve.  .y*  this  good 
and  godly  £  right  gospellike  Prince  shoulde  be  falsely 
betrayed  to  all  the  rest  of  Monarches  and  Princes.  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixviii.  §  5  They  have  by  their  Re- 
ligious and  Gospel-like  behaviour  purged  themselves  of  that 
suspition  of  Poperie.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.ui. 
189  See.  .whether  is  the  more  Euangelicall,  and  Gospell-like. 
1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  423  Sometimes  . .  a  soldiers 
cloak,  slashed  hose,  do  cover  a  Gospel  like  mind. 

B.  adv.  Agreeably  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
1576  WOOLTON  Chr.  Man.  M  7,  To  lyue  neglygently,  and 

carnally,  or  not  gospell  lyke.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq. 
426  It  was  very  Gospel-like  done. 

Gospelling  (gfspelin) ,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GOSPEL  v. 
+  -ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GOSPEL. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21207  Lukas  . .  wroght .  .bokes  tuin.  O 
gospelling  bat  tan  es  kid,  be  tober  o  >at  |«  apostels  did. 
1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  2  Tim.  i.  13-18  Their 
countrefaicte  gospellinge  beganne  to  appere.  165*  H. 
L'ESTRANGE  Americans  no  Jewes  63  The  discoveries,  plan- 
tations and  gospelling  of  those  people,  is  a  work  of  longer 
requisite  time  . .  than  may  be  effected  before  the  end  of  the 
world.  1845  W.  L.  ALEXANDER  Mem.  J.  Watson  200 
Itinerant  gospelling  was  not  originally  contemplated.  1879 
BROWNING  Ned  Bratts  130  The  tinker  in  our  cage,  Pulled- 
up  for  gospelling,  twelve  years  ago.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 
10  Sept.  2/1  We  have  had  blessed  experience  of  the  value 
of  the  combination  of  gospelling  and  healing. 

attrib.  1554  T.  SAMPSON  in  btrype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App. 
xviii.  45  Oh  !  London,  London,  is  this  the  gospelling  fruit  ? 
Ibid.  51  If  in  this  gospelling  age  you  have  been  worthy 
hearers  of  the  gospel.  1716  M.  DAVIES^M?;/.  Brit.  II.  333 
If  I  mistake  not,  scarce  one  ever  suffer'd  under  him  for  any 
Opining,  Gospelling  or  Reforming  Exertions. 

Go'Spellist.  rare.  =  GOSPELLER  5. 

1845  MOZLEY  Ess.,  Laud  (1878)  I.  165  It  was  a  strange 
look-out,  indeed,  if  he  who  had  dived  into  the  very  arcana 
of  predestinarianism,  if  the  advanced  Gospellist  was  now  to 
expound  the  Catechism. 

t  Go'Spelly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  GOSPEL  sb.  +  -LY2.] 
a.  In  accordance  with  the  gospel,  b.  Truthfully. 

'545  BRINKLOW  Comfl.  29  Vycarages  and  personages, 
thus  welt  and  gospelly  serued.  1596  NASHE  Saffron  ll'al. 
den  15  This  I  can  gospelly  auouch.  1678  Yng.  Man's 
Call.  151  Whatever  you  do  in  the  matter  of  religion,  do  it 
heartily.,  gospelly,  and  humbly,  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 

II  Gospodar  (gp-sp#lai).  =  HOSPODAB. 

1847  MRS.  A.  KERR  Hist.  Servia  183  From  that  time  he 
ruled  as  Gospodar  at  Zrnareka.  1897  Longtn.  Mag.  Dec. 
1 70  All  leaped  to  their  feet  to  salute  the  Gospodar. 

tGoss1.  Sc.  Obs.  [?  Identical  with  GOSSE  2, 
short  for  GOSSIP.  Cf.  GOSSY.]  (See  quot.  1710.) 

1710  RUDDIMAN  Douglas's  Mneis  Gloss,  s.v.  Goddis  apis. 
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gentle  go 


i  bought 


s-Hgps).  slang.  [Short  for  Goss AMKB.]  Ahat. 

1848  Man  in  Moon  Feb.  83  When  you  carry  off  a  261. 
beaver  be  careful  to  leave  a  41.  orf.  goss  in  its  stead. 

Goss,  variant  of  GORCE,  GOKSE. 

Gossamer  (gfsamai),  sb.  and  a.  Forms :  4-5 
gosesomer(e,  4-6  gossom(m)er,  5  gossomyro, 
gossummer,  6-7  gossamour,  7  goaimore,  gossa- 
mire, -ore,  gossem-,  -im-,  -ymear(e,  -e(e)re, 
gothsemay,  -imere,  7-9  gossamere,  8  gossimer, 
(gosshemere,  garsummer) ,  7-  gossamer.  [ME. 
gos(e}somer(e,  app.  f.  GOOSE  sb.  +  SDMMER  sb.  Cf. 
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also  G.  sommerfaden,  Du.  amerdrade*,  Sw.  sotn- 

martrM,  all  literally  '  summer  thread  '. 

The  reason  for  the  appellation  is  somewhat  obscure.  It 
is  usually  assumed  that  goose  in  this  compound  refers  to 
the  '  downy '  appearance  of  gossamer.  But  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  G.  madchen-,  alttveiliersommcr  mean  not  only 


autumn  that  gossamer  is  chiefly  observed.  These  considera- 
tions suggest  the  possibility  that  the  word  may  primarily 
have  denoted  a  'St.  Martin's  summer'  (the  time  when 
geese  were  supposed  to  be  in  season  :  cf.  G.  Gansemonat 
•geese-month  ,  November),  and  have  been  hence  transferred 
to  the  characteristic  phenomenon  of  the  period.  On  this 
view  summer-goose  (which  by  etymologizing  perversion  ap- 
pears also  as  summer-gauze)  would  be  a  transposition.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  A  fine  filmy  substance,  consisting  of  cobwebs, 
spun  by  small  spiders,  which  is  seen  floating  in  the 
air  in  calm  weather,  esp.  in  autumn,  or  spread  over 
a  grassy  surface  :  occas.  with  a  and  fl.,  a  thread  or 
web  of  gossamer. 

c  1315  Gloss.  W.  de  Biblesvi.  in  Wright  Vof.  147  Filaumire 
{glossed}  gosesomer.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sfr.'s  T.  251  On  ebbe 
on  flood  on  gossomer  and  on  myst.  14.  .  Beivte  will  Shelve  5 
in  Pol.  Rel.  <$•  L.  Poems  45  Twene  gold  and  gossomer  is  grete 
difference,  c  1440  Promf.  Parv.  305/1  Gossomer,  corrupcyon 
(H.,  P.  gossummyr,  orcorrupcion),J'J/rt«^^'<i.  150*  SHAKS. 
Knot.  ,?•  Jul.  n.  vi.  18  A  Louer  may  bestride  the  Gossa- 
mours.  .And  yet  not  fall.  16*7  DRAYTON  Kimthidia  xvii, 
Foure  nimble  Gnats  the  Horses  were,  Their  Harnasses  of 
Gossamere.  1633  MASSINGER  Guardian  II.  iv,  A  bed  of 
gossamire  And  damask  roses.  1659  Lady  Alimony  D  2, 
Small  threeds  Thin-spun  as  is  the  subtil  Gothsemay.  1697 
DKYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  543  The  filmy  Gossamer  now  flitts 
no  more.  1777  W.  MASON  Ef.  to  Dr.  Shebteare  95  Let 
my  numbers  flutter  light  in  air,  As  careless  as  the  silken 
Gossimer.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  III.  ix,  Are  those 
her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun  Like  restless  gossameres  ? 
1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mob  120  Let  even  the  restless  gossamer 
Sleep  on  the  moveless  air  !  1847  TENNYSON  Prittc.  v.  163 
To  trip  a  tigress  with  a  gossamer.  1850  —  /*  Mem.  xi.  7 
All  the  silvery  gossamers  That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold. 
a  1851  MOIR  October  Poet  Wks.  1852!.  124  The  gossamer.. 
Now  floats  and  now  subsides  upon  the  air.  1878  GEO.  ELIOT 
Coll.  Breakf.  P.  34  Weaving  gossamer  to  trap  the  sun. 

b.  transf.  andyff.  Applied  to  something  light 
and  flimsy  as  gossamer. 

1111400  Morte  Arth.  2688  This  es  bot  gosesomerc,  and 
gyffene  one  erles.  1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Card.  (1675)  104  It 
will,  .fly  away  like  the  down,  or  gossemeere  of  dandelion. 
1817  HOOD  Miits.  Fairies  xii,  Not  measured  out  against 
Fate's  mortal  knives,  Like  human  gossamers.  1855  MOTLEY 
Dutch  Rep.  vi.  i.  (1866)  782  A  decent  gossamer  of  conven- 
tional phraseology  was  ever  allowed  to  float  over  the 
nakedness  of  unblushing  treason.  1871  EARLE  Philol.  Eng. 
Tongue  §  233  It  would  hardly  have  beseemed  such  a  poet 
as  Chaucer  to  bring  the  stroke  of  his  measure  down  upon 
such  a  gossamer. 

2.  An  extremely  delicate  kind  of  gauze. 

1871  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  i.  2  A  dress  of  blue,  with 
touches  of  white  gossamer  and  fur  about  the  tight  wrists 
and  neck. 

3.  a.  In  England  :    Originally,   an   advertising 
tradesman's  name  for  a  make  of  silk  hat  recom- 
mended as  extremely  light  ;  hence,  used  jocularly 
for  a  hat  generally,     b.   U.  S.  A  name  for  a  very 
light  kind  of  waterproof. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickvj.  xii,  Every  hole  lets  in  some  air.. 
wenttlation  gossamer  I  calls  it.  1851  MAYHEwi^wrf.  Labour 


[India-rubber]  goods  such  as  ladies  wear,  known  as  gossamer 
goods.  1893  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  789  The  original  authors  of 
this  gossamer  gossip. 

Comb.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  v,  That  gay  gossamer- 
looking  youth,  whom  the  young  lord  called  Hungerford. 

Hence  Qo'ssamered  ffl.a., coated  with  gossamer, 
gossamer-like. 

1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  vi.  x.  §  18  Casting  a  gossa- 
mered  grayness  and  softness  of  plumy  mist  along  their 


II.  43,  '  I  have  sold  hats  from  6d.  to  3$.  6d.t  but  very  seldom 
3$.  bit.  The  3*.  6tf.  ones  would  wear  put  two  new  gossamers.' 
1888  Harper  s  Mag.  June  139/1  Flinging  off  his  gossamer, 
and  hanging  it  up  to  drip  into  the  pan  of  the  hat  rack. 

4.  attrib. 

i8oa  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  365  The  Gossamer 
Spider.  1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1843)  II.  269  That 
sight  occasionally  noticed  in  fine  days  in  the  autumn,  of 
webs  —  commonly  called  gossamer  webs  —  covering  the  earth 
and  floating  in  the  air.  1830  HOOD  Haunted  Ho.  in.  Ixxx, 
Across  the  door  no  gossamer  festoon  Swung  pendulous.  1839 
BAILEY  Festus  (1854)  12  The  gossamer  woof,  beaded  with 
dew.  1873  Sunday  Mag.  June  625  The  little  gossamer 
thread  of  hope.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  296/1  Gossamer  lines 
are  merely  the  threads  left  by  small  and  immature  spiders. 
B.  adj.  Of  things,  both  material  and  immaterial  : 
Light  and  flimsy  as  gossamer.  Of  persons  :  Frivo- 
lous, volatile. 

1806-7  J,  ^ERESFORD  Miseries  ffiim.  LifedfaG)  I.  Introd., 
Pride  and  the  plague  of  this  gossamer  frame  of  mine. 
1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  I.  ii,  [Girls]  dancing  round  him 
with  ..  gossamer  robes  that  brushed  him  as  they  circled. 
1847  YOUATT  Horse  xi.  239  The  gossamer  membrane  of  .  . 
the  lobules  of  the  lungs.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xliii, 
Such  an  unworldly,  uncalculating,  gossamer-creature,  is 
a  relief  to  him.  185*  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  (1853)  '5  He 
walks  through  this  bleak  world  in  such  a  gossamer  gauze  of 
transparent  'spiritualism'  that  [etc.],  1853  C.  BRONTE 
Villette  xxvii,  There  was  a  kind  of  gossamer  happiness 
hanging  in  the  air.  1857  W.  COLLINS  Dead  Secret  in.  i. 
(1861)  75  [He]  sighed  when  the  black  gossamer  ashes  floated 


GOSSIP. 

surfaces  faraway.  1897  Q.  Rf7'.  Oct.  344  His  [Mr.  Austin 
Dobson's]  society  is  one  of  picturesque  ghosts  ;  of  history 
gossamered. 

Gossamery  fgfsamari),  a.  [f.  GOSSAMER  sb.  + 
\  -yl.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  gossamer; 
I  flimsy,  unsubstantial;  =  GOSSAMER  a. 

1790  R.  MERRY  Laurel  Liberty  (ed.  2)  8  Hang  o'er  his 
i  eye  thy  gossamery  tear.  1794  MATHIAS  Purs,  Lit,  (1798) 
57  In  filmy,  gawzy,  gossamery  lines.  iSia  J.  WILSON  isle 
of  Palms  i.  125  A  vessel.  .All  rigg'd  with  gossamery  sails. 
1845-6  DE  QUINCEV  AVafrWks.  1890X1.  389  The  Italian 
poet,  Marino,  had  been  reputed  the  greatest  master  of 
gossamery  affectation  in  Europe.  1883  Gd.  Words  Dec. 
791/2  This  orchid  is  seldom  seen  without  some  gossamery 
spiderwork  surrounding  it. 

Gossamire,  -ore,  -our,  obs.  ff.  GOSSAMER. 
t  Gossanipine.  Obs.  Also  corruptly  gossan- 
pine,  gassampine,  grassapine.  [a.  Y.fWjtmfin 
the  shrub  Bombax  pentandntm,  which  yields  a 
substance  similar  tq  cotton  —  It.  gossampinO)  ad. 
L.  gossympinus  (I\$Q  gossypiofi).  Cf.  also  It.  gossi' 
pina  (Florio)  cloth  made  of  this  cotton  :  see  Gossi- 
PINE.]  a.  The  shrub  Bombax  fentandrum.  b. 
The  cotton-like  fibre  produced  from  it.  C.  A  kind 
of  cloth  made  of  this  fibre.  Also  attrib. 

1553  EDEN   Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)   14  He  weareth  a 

I    vesture  of  ye  silke  called  Gossampine.     Ibid,   at  Their 

I    beddes  are  made  of  Gossampine  cotton.    1594  GREENE  & 

i    LODGE  Looking  Class  (1598)  F  iij^  On  his  alters  perfume 

these  Turkle  clothes,  This  gassampine  and  gold  ile  sacrifice. 

1596  LODGE  Marg.  Atner.  125  With  gold  and  silver,  silke, 

and  gossanpine  threed  of  many  colours,  were  woven  the 

images  of  those  Gods  which  the  Cuscans  most  worshipped. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny   1 .  363  Of  the  Gossampine  trees . . 

trees  called  Gossampines,  which    yeeld  ..cotton.      1613 

PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  907  These  Images  they  made 

of  Gossampine  cotten.      16*3  COCKERAM   A'/iy.  Diet.  n. 

Cotton,  grassapine. 

Gossan  (g^zan).  Mining.  Also  goz(z)an,  goz- 
zen.  [Belongs  to  the  dialect  of  Cornwall,  but  no 
Celtic  etymon  has  been  found.]  Decomposed  rock, 
of  a  reddish  or  ferruginous  colour  (due  to  oxidized 
iron  pyrites),  forming  a  part  of  the  '  outcrop*  of  a 
metallic  vein. 

1776  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  44  Other  crude  Minerals  of  no 
esteem,  are  those  of  a  ferruginous  quality,  which  the  Miners 
distinguish  by  the  names  of  Gossan,  Cal  (more  properly  Gal), 
Cockle,  &c.  Our  Gossan  Lodes  often  produce  Tin  at  a 
shallow  level  in  tolerable  plenty..  These  Gossans  or  Ochres, 
are  commonly  called  the  Feeders  of  their  respective  Metals. 
1796  KIRWAN  Elem,  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  132  Brown  Tungsten^ 
Gossan  of  the  Cornish  mines.  1808  POLWHELE  Corn.-Eng. 
Gloss^  Gozan^  rust ;  iron  ochre.  1851  RICHARDSON  Gtol.  i.  7 
Veins  of  copper  are  usually  found  in  connexion  with  an 
earthy,  ochreous  stone  locally  termed  gossan.  1854  MUR- 
CKISON  Siluria  xvii.  434  There  [in  North  Devon]  the  matrix 
or  gossan  of  the  lode  [of  copper  ore]  is  suffused  by  particles 
of  gold.  1880  W.  Corntv,  Gloss.)  Gossan,  yellow  earth  just 
above  a  vein  of  metal. 

b.  transf.  (See  quot.)  dial. 

1880  W.  Corniv.  G/oss.,  Gossan,  an  old  wig  grown  yellow 
from  age  and  wear.  1891  Q.  [Couch]  Noughts  <J-  Crosses 
36  It  was  a  '  gossan '  wig,  as  we  call  it  in  our  parts ;  a  wig 
grown  yellow  and  rusty  with  age  and  wear. 

Hence  G-ossani  ferous  a.,  producing  gossan. 

1864  in  WEBSTER  (citing  Dana).    Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Gosse1,  mincing  pronunc.  of  GOD  :  cf.  GOSH. 

a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  in.  iv.  (Arb.)  52  By  gosse  and 
for  thy  sake  I  defye  hir  in  deede. 

Gosse  *,  gos,  short  for  GOSSIP.  (See  also  Goss  \ 
GOSSY.) 

1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  i.  (1870)  122  [A  Cornishman 
speaks.)  Dup  the  dore,  gos  ..  A,  good  gosse  ..  Drynke, 
gosse,  to  me.  1603  Phitotvs  cxlix,  This  purpois  gosse, 
appeirs  to  me  Sa  wonder  nyce  and  strange  to  be. 

Gosse,  obs.  form  of  GOOSE,  GOHSE. 

Gosselin,  gosselyng,  obs.  forms  of  GOSLING. 

Gossemeere,  obs.  form  of  GOSSAMER. 

Gossep  pe,  obs.  form  of  GOSSIP. 

Gossip  (gf  sip),  sb.  Forms :  i  godsib(b,  4  god- 
syb(be,  -zyb(be,  4-5  gossib(be,  4-7  godeib(be, 
5-6  gos(s)y(p)p(e,  5-7  godsip,  gossipp(e,  gos- 
(s)op(e,  5-8  gossep(pe,  6-7  goship,  (5  godsep, 
-sypp,  gossyb(e,  6  ghosseppe .  gossup .  goshyp(p, 
godcept,  7  godsepte,  ghossip),  6-  gossip.  [OK. 
godsihh  masc.  (f. god  GOD  +  sib(b  adj.,  akin,  related  : 
see  SIB  a.)  =  ON.  gn$-sefe  masc.,  guti-sifja  fern., 
OSw.  guzsowir  masc.,  gufziff,  gudzsbff  fern.  In 
ME.  a  single  example  is  found  of  a  fern,  godzybhe 
corresp.  to  masc.  godzyb  (see  quot.  1340  in  i).] 

1.  One  who  has  contracted  spiritual  affinity  with 
another  by  acting  as  a  sponsor  at  a  baptism, 

a.  In  relation  to  the  person  baptized :  A  god- 
father or  godmother  ;  a  sponsor.  Now  only  arch. 
and  dial. 

1014  WULFSTAN  Serin,  ad  Anglos  (Napier)  160  Godsibbas 
and  godbearn  to  fela  man  forspilde  wide  jynd  $>as  beode. 
1540  Ayenb.  48  J>e  zeuende  is . .  of  godsone  to  be  children  of 
his  godzyb  oper  of  his  godzybbe.  1590  GREENWOOD  Collect. 
Sclannd.  Art.  G,  The  rashe,  vndiscreete,  and  vnpossible 
vowe  of  the  saide  gossipps.  1649  EVELYN  Diary  1^827)  II. 
16  The  parents  being  so  poore  that  they  had  provided  no 
gossips,  a  1654  SELDEN  Table  T.  (Arb.)  oo  Should  a  great 
Lady,  that  was  invited  to  be  a  Gossip,  in  her  place  send 
her  kitchen-maid.  1711  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III. 
104  Fully  designed  to  come  and  stand  gossip  in  person  to 
Dr.  Hudson's  child.  1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lover  !.  12  Do  you 
know  that  you  are  new  christen'd,  and  have  had  me  for 


GOSSIP. 

a  gossip?  1819  S.  ROGERS  Hum.  Life  34  Now,  glad  at  heart 
the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer.  1856  Miss  YONGE  Daisy 
Chain  i.  i.v.  (1879)  79  I'M  find  gossips,  and  let  'em  be  chris- 
tened on  Sunday.  1876  FREEMAN  Norm.  Con<]>  V.  xxv. 
560  The  Englishman  whose  child  was  held  at  the  font  by 
a  Norman  gossip..  cast  aside  his  own  name.  1886  S.  W. 
Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  I  suppose  the  -same  gossips  will  do  for  both. 


,    ..,  - 

fig'     1S®1  J-  BELT.  Haddons   Answ.    Osor.  407  b,    And 
this  place  ye  Catholicke  gos 
name  of  Purgatory.     1607 


ilace  ye  Catholicke  gosseppes  have  Christened  by  the 

of  Purgatory.     1607  MIDDLETON    Michaelm.    Term 

in.  iv,  I  would  never  undertake  to  be  gossip  to  that  bond 
which  I  would  not  see  well  brought  up.  1673  [R.  LEIGH] 
Transf.  Rch.  8  Who  would  be  Gossip  to  all  the  nameless 
Off-springs  of  the  Press. 

f  b.  transf.  With  reference  to  the  christening  of 
a  bell.  Obs. 

1563  FOXE  A.  <$•  M.  380  The  bel  hauing  a  new  garment 
put  vppon  it.. they  goo  vnto  sumptuous  bankets,  where- 
vnto  also  the  Gossips  are  bidden.  1778  PENNANT  Tour 
in  Wales  (1883)  I.  47  A  bell. .was  also  christened .. The 
gossips,  .were  doubtlessly  rich  persons. 

f  c.  In  relation  to  the  parents :  (One's)  child's 
godfather  or  godmother.  Obs. 

c  1325  Lai  le  Freine  42  He  schal  mi  gossibbe  be.  1475 
SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  766  III.  145  He  was  fayn  to 
sue  to  the  said  Due . .  by  the  meanes  of  his  godsip  the  Bisshop 
of  Wynchestre.  [He  was  sponsor  to  the  Duke's  daughter.] 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  561  Which  Wyllyam..was  gossyp 
vnto  the  quene.  c  16x0  SIR  J.  MELVIL  Mem.  (1683)  70,  I 
requested  her  majesty  to  be  a  gossip  to  the  Queen.  1612 
DAVIES  Why  Ireland^  etc.  (1747)  113  The  English  were  for- 
bidden to  marry,  to  foster,  to  make  gossippes  with  the  Irish. 
16*5  B.  JONSON  Stable  of  N.  Induct.,  And  those  Mothers 
had  Gossips  (if  their  Children  were  christned)  as  we  are. 
1698  M.  MARTIN  Voy.  Kilda  (1749)  7^  The  Officer,  .conde- 
scended to  be  the  Impostor's  Gossip,  i.e.  Sponsor  at  the 
Baptism  of  one  of  his  Children.  1893  P.  W,  JOYCE  Short 
Hist.  Irel.  88  When  a  man  stood  sponsor  for  a  child  ..he 
became  the  child's  godfather,  and  gossip  to  the  parents. 

f  d.  In  relation  to  one  who  acts  as  godfather  or 
godmother  on  the  same  occasion :  A  fellow-sponsor. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  835  A  wpmman  may  in  no 
lasse  synne  assemblen  with  hire  godsib,  than  with  hire 
owene  flesshly  brother,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  204/2  Gossyp, 
mann,  compater.  Gossyp,  woman,  commater.  1563 
BECON  Acts  Chr.  $  Antichr.  Wks.  III.  416  Christen 
Gossippes . .  those  men  and  women  that  haue  bene  God* 
fathers  and  Godmothers  together  of  one  childe  at  Baptisme. 
1622  FLETCHER  Sp.  Curate  n.  i,  Lean.  I  have  heard  him 
say  you  were  gossips  too.  Lop.  You  did  not  heare  him 
say  to  whom.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  2  Dec. ,  I  took  my  pretty 
gossip  to  White  Hall  with  us. 
fe.  gen.  Obs. 

c  13x5  SHOREMAM  69  In  that  cas  thou  my}!  weddy  To 
thyne  wyfes  gossibbe.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  834 
Parentele  is  in  two  maneres,  outher  goostly  or  fleshly; 
goostly,  as  for  to  delen  with  hise  godsibbes. 

2.  A  familiar  acquaintance,  friend,  chum.  For- 
merly applied  to  both  sexes,  now  only  (somewhat 
arch?)  to  women.  (A  sense  apparently  derived  more 
immediately  from  i  c.) 

The  expression  in  quot.  1641  is  app.  the  name  ofsome 
rustic  game  or  dance. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI,  A.  v.  152  '  Ic  haue  good  ale,  gossib*, 
quod  heo.  'Gloten,  woltou  asaye'?  1393  Ibid*.  C.  vn.  47 
What  ich  gaf  for  godes  loue,  to  god-sybbes  ich  tolde. 
a  1450  Knt.  de  la.  Tour  (1868)  79  There  was  a  false  bauude 
that  was  her  godsib.  0x599  SKELTON  E,  Rummy ng  356 
Lo,  gossyp,  I  wys,  Thus  and  thus  it  is.  61560  INGELEND 
Disobedient  Child  Fijb,  She  is  to  her  Gossypes  gone  to 
make  mery.  1641  BROME  Joviall  Cr&v  ii.  (1652)  D2b,  He 
makes  us  even  sick  of  his  sadness,  that  were  wont  to  see 
my  Ghossips  cock  to  day ;  mould  Cocklebread  ;  daunce 
clutterdepouch  [etc.].  xj766  H.  BROOKE  Foott  of  Quality 
uSog)  II.  ii  Barnaby  Boniface,  his  next  neighbour  and 
gossip.  1820  KEATS  Eve  St.  Agnes  xii,  Ah,  Gossip  dear, 
We're  safe  enough;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit.  1857  C. 
BRONTE  Professor  I.  xi.  180  The  old  duenna— my  mother's 
gossip.  1873  OUIDA  Pascarel  I.  65  His  mother  too,  was  a 
gossip  of  her  own. 

b.  esp.  Applied  to  a  woman's  female  friends  in- 
vited to  be  present  at  a  birth. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  n.  i.  47  Sometime  lurke  I  in  a  Gossips 
bole,  In  very  likenesse  of  a  roasted  crab.  1620  Swetnam 
Arraign' d  (1880)  44  Bidding  of  Gossips,  calling  to  Vp- 
sittings.  «i66x  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  I.  xx.  75  They  are 
as  good  evidence  to  prove  where  they  were  born,  as  if  we 
had  the  deposit  ion  of  the  midwife,  and  all  the  gossips  present 
at  their  mothers  labours.  1721-1800  BAILEY,^  gossiping 
a  merry  Meeting  of  Gossips,  at  a  Woman's  Lying  in,  1764 
Low  Life  29  Poor  labouring  Men.. are  obliged  to.. go  a 
Nigiting,  i.e.  fetching  Mid  wives,  Nurses  and  Gossips. 
1805  Med.  Jrnl.  XIV,  258  The  officiousness  of  nurses  and 
gossips.  1858  M.  PORTEOUS  S  outer  Johnny  31  Whan  your 
nieve  the  gossip  streikit. 

transf.   1664  BUTLER  Hud.  \\.  i.  90  To  do  the  office  of 
a  Neighbour,  And  be  a  Gossip  at  his  Labour. 
3.  A  person,  mostly  a  woman,  of  light  and  trifling 
character,  esp.  one  who  delights  in  idle  talk ;   a 
newsmonger,  a  tattler. 

1566  [see  6,  gossip-like}.  1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  52,  I 
wifi . .  bring . .  a  visard  on  my  face,  for  a  shamelesse  gossippe. 
1600  DHKKER  Fortunatus  Wks.  1873  I.  97,  I  wonder  what 
blind  gossip  this  minx  is  that  is  soprodigall.  1614  T.  ADAMS 
Devits  Bang.  320  There  arise  in  the  end.. as  many  Gospels 
as  Gossips.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  <$•  P.  HI.  903  The  common 
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4.  The  conversation  of  such  a  person  ;  idle  talk  ; 
trifling  or  groundless  rumour ;  tittle-tattle.     Also, 
in  a  more  favourable  sense :  Easy,  unrestrained  talk 
or  writing,  esp.  about  persons  or  social  incidents. 

1811  Storting  Mag.  XXXVII.  n,  I  was  up  to  his  gossip, 
so  I  took  him.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  II.  358  A  kind 
of  travelling  gazette,  carrying  the  whole  budget  of  local 
gossip  from  house  to  house.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  <y 
Lugger  1. 1.  6  All  this  gossip  about  their  neighbours.  1849 
LD.  HOUGHTON  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  (1891)  I.  x.  439  A  sort 
of  focus  of  political  gossip.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Rolf  Skirl. 
I.  27  We  are  fond  of  topographical  gossip.  1889  BARRIK 
Windtnv  in  Thrums  177  My  presence  killed  the  gossip  on 
her  tongue. 

5.  Some  kind  of  game.     (Cf.  Scandal.} 

1880  New   Virginians  II.   202  We  had  a  few  games, 

*  Gossip ',  very  amusing — I  don't  know  whether  English  or 
American. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (appositive  in  senses  2 
and  3)  gossip-nurse,  -seer,  (sense  4)  gossip-gkaner, 

-  monger )  -mongering,  -shop ;  (sense  3)  gossip-like  adj. 
and   adv.,  gossip-wise  adv. ;   f  gossip-cup,    also 
gossip's  cup  =  CAUDLE  s/>.1 ;    gossip  -  money, 
gratuities  to  the  sponsors  at  a  christening ;  f  gossip- 
pint-pot,  a  hard  drinker. 

1633  HART  Diet  of  Diseased  Introd.  20  A  cup  of  good  ale, 
with  some  nutmegg,  suger,  and  a  tost,  a  good  *gossip  cup 
I  confesse.  1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  n.  14  If  you  will  make 
a  right  *Gossips  Cuppe  that  shall  farre  exceede  all  the  Ale. 
1853  HICK  IK  tr.  Aristoph.  (1872)  II.  574  Do  you  say  this 
of  me,  you  *gossip-gleaner  ?  1566  DRANT  Horace 's  Sat.  n.  vi. 
H  viij,  Full  *gosseplike,  the  father  sage  beginnes  his  fable 
then.  1599  SIIAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  i.  188,  I  will  leaue  you 
now  to  your  gossep-Uke  humor.  17..  ?E.  WARD  Welsh 
monster  35  Let  him.  .Tattle  but  Gossip  like,  to  please  'em. 
1845  SYD.  SMITH  Irish  Rout.  Cath.  Ch.  Wks.  1859  II. 
339/1  The  same  scenes  of  altercation  take  place  when 
*gossip-money  is  refused  at  baptisms.  1836  T.  HOOK  G. 
Gurney  xvi.  (1850)  III.  349  Several  of  those  meddling 
"gossip-mongers,  who  invariably  infest  small  country-town 
society.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Raleigh  I.  via.  119  A  few  weeks 
later,  Sir  Francis  Allen  informs  that  great  gossip-monger, 
Anthony  Bacon  [etc.].  1893  Athenaeum  7  Oct.  487/2  Wliat 
merit  it  possesses  consists  in  . .  the  mischievous  *gossip- 
mongering  of  a  certain  Lady  Dahlia  Wormwood.  1845 
HOOD  Sea.  Spell  ii,  A  baby's  caul  A  thing,  as  *gossip-nurses 
1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas. 
ossip  pintepot.  1842  F. 
39  Now,  now  I  see  the  doom  ap- 
proaching near,  Which  once  was  told  me  by  a  *gossip-seer. 
18x4  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  208  A  *gossip-shop 
called  'literary'  ..where  he  talks  and  reads  newspapers. 
1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char,  xviii.  469  Some  citizens 
meet  in  the  street  and  talk,  *gossip-wise,  about  the  ill- 
ordering  of  government. 

Gossip  (gp'sip),  v.    [f.  GOSSIP  j£.] 

•f  1.  trans.  To  be  a  gossip  or  sponsor  to ;  to 
give  a  name  to.  Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  i.  i.  189  Pretty  fond  adoptious 
christendomes  That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.  1716  M.  DAVIES 
A  then.  Brit.  II.  241  Arius's . .  Heathenish  Pamphlet,  gosspp'd 
by  the  name  of 'the  ..  Fabulous  Thalia  (tho1  too  gentile  a 
Miss  for  such  Mock-Christenings  of  Sorcery -Ballads). 

•f-  2.  intr.  To  act  as  a  gossip,  or  familiar  acquaint- 
ance ;  to  take  part  (in  a  feast), be  a  boon-companion; 
to  make  oneself  at  home.  Also  to  gossip  it.  Obs. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  407  With  all  my  heart,  lie 
Gossip  at  this  feast.  1611  COTGR.,  Voisiner, . .  to  gossip  it, 
or  goe  to  visit  neighbours.  1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks. 
(1851)  220  When  sin  revels  and  gossips  within  the  arcenal  of 
law.  .this  is  a  faire  limitation  indeede. 

3.  To  talk  idly,  mostly  about  other  people's 
affairs ;  to  go  about  tattling. 

1627  DRAYTON  Moon-Calf  583  Mother  Bumby,  a  mad 
iocund  Mate  As  euer  Gossipt.  1669  H.  MORE  Expos.  ^ 
Ep.  to  ^  Ch.  Pref.  b  2,  Swarms  of  men,  .went  gadding  and 
gossipping  up  and  down,  telling  odd  Stories  to  the  people. 
1786  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Oct.,  I  rang  vainly  for  my 
maid,  .she  was  gossiping  out  of  hearing.  1846  MRS.  GORE 

verywher 


chat  of  gossips  when  they  meet.      1709  HEARNE  Collect, 
(O.  H.  S.)  II.  212  John  Stevens,  .a  negligent,  busy,  prating 


.      .    .        .  ,  .  , 

Gossip.  1716  AUDISON  Freeholder  No.  26.  144  A  Gossip  in 
Politics  is  a  Slattern  in  her  Family.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Loom  iff  Lugger  i.  i.  6  If  he  did  not  mean  the  girls  to  grow  up 
the  greatest  gossips  in  the  neighbourhood.  1854  EMERSON 
Soc,  Aims  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  176  Why  need  you,  who  are 
not  a  gossip,  talk  as  a  gossip?  1884  MRS.  LWINC  Mary's 
Meadow  13  The  Weeding  Woman  is  u  greut  gossip. 


Sk,  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  16  You  gossip  everywhere,  of  every 
thing.  1872!  EARL  PEMBROKE  &  G.  H.  KINGSLRY  S.  Sea 
Bubbles  in.  70  [We]  called  and  gossipped  for  an  hour  with 
Mr.  Saville  and  his  family. 

transf.  andyfe.  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  60  Now  from  the 
roosL  or  from  the  neighb'ring  pale,  Where  . .  they  gossiped 
side  by  side.  1856  BRYANT  After  Tempest  ii,  The  cheerful 
rivulet  sung  And  gossiped,  as  he  hastened  ocean-ward. 
1863  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn,  Interl.  to  Student's  T.,  Wild 
birds  gossiping  overhead. 

b.  To  write  in  a  gossiping  style. 

1885  Manch.  Guard.  20  July  5/5  A  writer  in  All  the  Year 
Round  gossips  pleasantly  on . .  the  pets  of  authors. 

4.  trans.  To  tell  like  a  gossip ;  to  communicate. 
Also  with  out. 

1611  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age  \.  Wks.  1874  III.  ii  It  is  so 
Gossipt  in  the  Queenes  chamber.  1650  R.  STAPYLTON 
Strada's  Low  C.  Warres  \.  20  The  secret  lay  not  long  in 
the  Embers,  being  gossiped  out  by  a  woman.  1786-1805 
H.  TOOKE  Purley  122  The  substance  of  the  Criticisms.. 
was  . .  gossiped  by  the  present  precious  Secretary  at  War. 
1827  CLARE  Sheph.  Cat.  2  And  wisdom,  gossip'd  from  the 
stars.  1880  G.  R.  SIMS  Ball.  Babylon  30  And  they  gossiped 
her  story  over  in  language  a  bit  too  plain. 

Gossipdom  (gp'sipdam).  [f.  GOSSIP  ;d.  +  -DOM.] 
The  class  of  gossips  as  a  whole;  the  realm  of 
gossip. 

189*  MANNING  Pastime  Papers  57  Gossipdom  has  inner 
bolge  or  circles  less  innocuous.  1898  F.  F.  MOORE  Fatal 
Gift  xxiv.  175  Horace  Walpole,  the  arch-priest  of  Gossipdom. 

Gossiper  (g^'sipai).     [f.  GOSSIP  v.  +  -ER'.] 
One  who  gossips. 
1568  TILNEY  Disc.  Manage  E  iij  a,  I  cannot  but  maruayle 


GOSSIPING. 

how  a  woman  of  estimation  can  delite  in  gadding  abrode, 
to  be  a  gossiper.  1679  SHADWELL  True  Widow  \.  ad  Jin., 
A  perpetual  Gossiper  and  Visiter  in  all  Families.  1817 
MAR.  EDGKWORTH  Tales  <y  Novels,  Harrington  xii,  Then 
bitterly  I  execrated  the  reporters,  and  the  gossipers,  and 
the  letter- writing  misses.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Raleigh  I. 
xiii.  253  Some  of  the  Court  gossippers  of  the  day  say  that 
the.  .commission  had  been  offered  to  Ralegh.  1885  L'pool 
Daily  Post  29  Aug.  5/2  Gossipers  on  the  Flags  were  pleased 
to  notice  that  cotton  remains  fair. 

Gossiphood  (g^siphud).  Now  rare.  Also 
t  gossiphede.  [f.  GOSSIP  sb.  +  -HOOD,  -HEAD.] 
fa%.  Spiritual  relationship;  «  GosaiPBEDi.  b. 
A  body  of  gossips  (see  GOSSIP  sb.  3). 

1503  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  II.  x.  115  Whan 
the  one  or  the  other  ben  of  lygnage  or  of  ony  affynyte,  or 
gossyphede.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Sertn.  Tim.  56/2  We 
makes  no  bones  at  it  to  despise  &  despite  God,  vnder  the 
name  of  a  gossiphoode.  1856  Miss  YONGE  Daisy  Chain  u. 
xi.  (1870)  463  It  would  create  a  sensation  among  the  gossip- 
hood  of  Stoneborough. 

tGo'SSipine.    Obs.      [ad.   It.  gossipina;    see 

GOSSAMPINE.  Cf.  GOSSYPINE  a.~\  =Go8SAMPIKE. 
c  "S^S  J-  SPARKE  Hawkins*  Sec.  Voy.  in  Hakluyt  Voy. 
(1600)  III.  508  The  beds  which  they  [the  Indians]  haue 
are  made  of  Gossopine  cotton.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  n. 
91  Who  would  beleeue,  that  there  were  so  much  gossipine 
or  cotton-wool  in  China.  1675  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  iv. 
(1688)  489  Brasil  Wood. .and., Gossipine  or  Cotton. 

Gossiping  (g?*sipirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GOSSIP  v.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Gossrp. 

1.  A  christening  or  christening-feast.     Now  dial. 

«  1627  MIDDLETON  Chaste  Maid  n.  i.  Wks.  (Dyce)  IV. 
27  You'll  to  the  gossiping  Of  master  Allwit's  child  ?  1728 
Brice's  Weekly  Jrnl.  (Exeter)  30  Au£.,  Last  Sunday 
Afternoon  was  celebrated  here  a  Gossipping,  or  held  a 
jovial  Meeting  of  Good  Wives  and  Sweethearts,  to  solem- 
nize the  Baptism  of  a  Child.  1756  J.  WILLME  Sepherah 
Shelosh  201  in  Palatine  Note  Bk.  (1881)  I.  118  At  the  First 
Gift  of  whose  Name  (commonly  called  a  Gossiping  or  Up- 
sit-Feast  of  Urbanity)  there  was  a  very  great  Rejoising, 
of  many  Neighbours  and  Relations.  1886  ELWORTHY 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Gossipping^  a  christening  feast. 
Hence  the  act  of  frequently  attending  such  gatherings. 

t  2.  A  meeting  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  esp. 
at  the  birth  of  a  child  ;  also  gen.  a  merry-making. 

1557  NORTH  tr.  Gueuara's  Diall  Pr.  n.  vii.  (1568)  96  b, 
They  remember  more  the  gossippinges  that  they  haue  to 

fo,  then  their  sinnes,  which  they  ought  to  lament.  1590 
HAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  419  Will  you  walke  in  to  see  their 
gossipping?  1613  PL'RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  506  They 
chew  these  leaves ;  and  in  their  gossippings  or  visiting  of 
their  friends,  they  are  ..  presented  with  (hem.  1721-1800 
BAILEY  s.  v.,  A  gossiping,  a  merry  meeting  of  gossips  at 
a  woman's  lying  in.  1823  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Child  Angel, 
M et nought. .  I  was  present,  .at an  Angel's  gossiping. 

3.  a.  The  action  of  talking  idly,  or  tattling ;  an 
instance  of  this.    b.  An  assemblage,  where  this  is 
the  chief  occupation. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Taylors  Goose  Wks.  i.  105/1 
The  fashion  of  her  prate  Our  wiues  at  Gossipings  doe 
imitate.  17x2  STEELE  Sped.  No.  310  P  9  Give  us  a  Specu- 
lation on  Gossipping.  1765  FOOTE  Commissary  in.  Wks. 
1799  II.  36  These  kind  of  women  are  a  good  deal  given  to 
gossiping.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  L  (1848)  1/2  A  consider- 
able portion  is  not  devoid  of  entertainment  to  the  lovers  of 
literary  gossiping.  1791-1823  D'ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.  (1858) 
III.  381  The  gossiping  of  a  profound  politician,  .often,  bya 
spontaneous  stroke,  reveals  the  individual.  i8ao  W.  IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.  (1859)  22  They  talked  those  matters  over  in 
their  evening  gossipings.  1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN  R.  Lynne 
I.  xvii.  293,  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  leave  this  place, 
with  all  this  impertinent  gossiping  and  scandal. 

4.  A  literary  composition  of  a  light  and  chatty 
character,  rare. 

18x4  L.  HUNT  Feast  Poets  (1815)  117  Mr.  Walter  Savage 
Landor— author  of  an  epic  piece  of  gossiping  called  Gebir.. 

6.  attrib. 

1628  EABLE  Microcosm.,  Meer  Gull  Citizen  (Arb.)  93  His 
friendships  are  a  kinde  of  Gossiping  friendships.  1806-7 
J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  v.  xvj,  Those 
gossiping  scenes  of  a  play  in  which  the  lacqueys  and  wait- 
ing-maids lay  their  heads  together.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour 
Prairies  99  The  Captain's  lodge,  .was  a  Kind  of  council  fire 
and  gossiping  place  for  the  veterans  of  the  camp. 

Gossiping  (g^'sipirj),  pp?>  &>  U-  GOSSIP  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  gossips  or  indulges  in  light  and  idle 
talk  :  a.  of  persons. 

16x8  MYNSHUL  Ess.  Prison  21  A  prisoner  is  as  much 
beholding  to  such  leape-frog  acquaintance,  as  a  man  shaken 


People  boast  of  a  new  acquaintance,  as  '  a  pleasant  _§ossip- 

ing  fellow '.     185*  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  vii,  The 

good  woman,  kindly  and  gossipping,  seemed  rather  pleased 

than  otherwise  with  having  somebody  come  in  to  talk  with. 

b.  of  conversation  and  literary  composition. 

1709  SHAFTESBURY  Ckar.  (1711)  1. 148  Who..wou'd  set  her 


5  It  you  was  to  ask  mm..wny  ne  gives  bimsell  up  to 
idle  gossiping  conversation?  1750  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  H. 
Manii  i  Sept.,  This  I  call  a  very  gossiping  letter.  1831  MRS. 
TROLLOHE  in  L'Estrange  Friendships  Miss  Mitford ^(1882) 

I.  viii.  227  My  book  is  gossiping,  and  . .  faithfully  true  to 
the  evidence  of  my  senses.    1860  DICKENS  Lett.   (1880) 

II.  in  An  idea  for  my  series  of  gossiping  papers.     i88a 
SERJT.  BALLANTINE  Exper.  xix.   194  A  gossiping  sketch, 
and  claiming  no  controversial  importance. 

transf.     1847  LONGF.  Ev.  i    i.  22  Distaffs  spinning  the 
golden  flax  for  the  gossiping  looms. 
Hence  O-ossipingly  adv.,  in  a  gossiping  manner. 
1817  J.  GILCHRIST  Intell.  Patrimony  141  The  most  super- 

119 -a 


GOSSIPLY. 

ficial  [philosophers  were]  public  and  gossipingly  social.  1875 
N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXX.  209  Such  was  the  formula  by  which 
we  were  first  gossipingly  made  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

tGo-ssiply,  a.  06s.    [f.  GOSSIP  st.  +  -LY'.J 

Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  gossip. 
1611  COTGR.,  Menandi,  surely, . .  (a  Gossiplieoath,  or  asseue 

*  Gossipred  (gfsipred).  Also  4  gossybrede. 
ff.  GOSSIP  sb.  +  OE.  ritden  condition  :  see  -BED.] 


and  2) ;  spiritual  affinity.  Now  only  Hist,  (with 
reference  to  Irish  customs). 

1:1315  SHOREHAM  68  Asc  the  gossybrede  drajth  Ryjt  to 
ous  after  crystnynge,  So  gossibrede  dra?eth  eke  Ry3t  after 
confermynge.  1387  TBEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  357  In  gosib. 
rede  and  holy  kynrede.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  36  Be  wel  ware  of  feyned  cosynage,  And  gossiprede. 
1494  FABYAN  Ckron.  vu.  435  He  . .  assertayned  hym  of  y ' 
gossyprede  y'  was  atwene  hym  and  Blanche  his  wyfe.  1533 
MOKE  Debell.  Salem  v.  Wks.  541/1,  I  haue  none  affimtie  . . 
eyther  by  gossepred  or  bi  manage.  1611  DAVIES  Why  Ire- 
land, t,c.  (1747)  181  The  like  may  be  said  of  gossipred  or 
compaternitie  which  though  by  the  canon  lawe  it  be  a  spiri- 
tual affinity  [etc.].  1646  SIR  J.  TEMPLE  Irish  Rebell.  8  marg., 
Alliance  by  marriage,  nurture  of  Infants,  and  gossipred  with 
the  Irish  are  high  treason.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia 
I.  in.  x.  458  The  custom  of  fostering,  and  gossipred,  among 
the  Irish.  1861  GOLDW.  SMITH  Irish  Hist.  37  The  con- 
nexion of  sponsorship  or  gossiprede  was  made  a  sort  of 
second  fosterage. 

f  b.  transf.  Affinity  in  general.  Obs.  rare. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Selv.  01  We  find  some  bodies 
amongst  us  hold  up  a  Gossipred,  that  seem  to  have  little  or 
nothing  of  kinred. 

II  2.  By  some  mod.  writers  used  for :  The  habitual 
action  of  a  gossip  or  tattler;  small-talk;  =  GOS- 
SIP sb.  4. 

1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xx,  Our  poor  fellow-citizen., 
having  been  active  in  spreading  these  reports,  as  indeed  his 
element  lay  in  such  gossipred.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr. 
Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  369  The  women,  .collecting 
in  a  group  upon  their  little  stools  indulge  in  the  pleasures 
of  gossipred  and  the  pipe.  1891  MANNING  Pastime  Papers 
53  It  is  a  rigorous  destiny  that  Gossipred  should  have  come 
to  signify  one  of  the  worst  of  social  vices. 

Gossipry  (gjvsipri).    [f.  GOSSIP  sb.  +  -RY.] 

1.  Spiritual  relationship  :   •=GossiPKED  i. 

1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  in.  xviii.  Bb.  viij  b^  [Marriage 
should  be  forbidden]  neither  for  vowes  vnaduiscd.nor  for 
no  popish  orders,  nor  yet  for  any  gossypry.  1861  DASENT 
Story  Burnt  Nj'al  II.  248,  I  challenge  both  these  men  out 
of  the  inquest . .  for  this  sake,  that  one  of  them  is  Mord's 
second  cousin  by  kinship,  but  the  other  for  gossipry.  1880 
Academy  21  Aug.  134  There  exist  many  kinds  of  gossipry 
besides  the  usual  form  connected  with  christenings, 
fb.  Intimacy.  Obs.—1 

a  1614  I.  MELVILL  Diary  (MS.)  36  (Jam.),  All  gossiprie 
gade  up  oetween  him  and  my  uncle  Mr.  Andrew. 
O.  concr.  A  relative  in  general. 

1887  BROWNING  Parleyings,  Fust  $  Friends  12  Greet  us 
thy  gossipry,  cousin  and  sib  ! 

2.  The  practice  of  gossiping ;  small  talk,  gossip ; 
also,  a  gossiping  conversation. 

1818  LADY  MORGAN  Avtotiag.  (1859)  199  '  Well,  my  dear  ! ' 
as  we  say  in  Ireland  when  we  enter  on  a  gossipry.  1819  W. 
TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXXIX.  145  We  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  a  certain  feeling  of  inanity  . .  of  inquiry 
squandered  on  the  gossipry  of  me  past.  1841  Blackw. 
Mag.  XLIX.  362  Any  bald  disjointed  chat — any  gossipry — 
that  an  accomplished  writer  may  please  to  descend  to.  1876 
DOWDEN  Poems  50  At  evening  I  went  back,  Walked  past 
the  idle  groups  at  gossipry. 

b.  Gossiping  discourse. 

1865  Sat.  Rev.  2$  Mar.  348  Girls,  .are  to  learn . .  Greek,  to 
enable  them  to  enjoy,  .the  gossipry  of  Herodotus. 

c.  concr.  A  body  of  gossips. 

1853  MRS.  BROWNING  Lett.  16  May,  Think  kindly  of  us  in 
the  midst  of  your  brilliant  London  gossipry.  1888  N.  q  Q. 
ii  Aug.  114  The  striking  circumstances  of  it  were  quite  suffi- 
cient . .  to  convince  all  the  gossipry  of  Rome  that  he  was 
poisoned. 

t  Go'ssipship.  Obs.    [f.  GOSSIP  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 

The  mutual  relation  of  gossips.  Also,  the  personality 
of  a  gossip  or  sponsor  (used  as  a  mock-title).  (Cf. 
GOSSIPRED  i.) 

1573  HULOET  (ed.  Higins),  Gosshishippe  at  a  Christening, 
lustrica  cognatio.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Compadrazgo, 
gossipship,  Compaterni/as.  1596  NASHE  Saffron.  Waldcn 
Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  203  A  whole  penny-worth  of  paper, 
which  his  Gossipship,  that  hath  the  naming  of  the  child, 
dubs  the  Encomium  of  the  Foxe.  1651  HOWELL  Snm. 
Venice  188  (bis)  To  the  end  that  this  Goshipship  shold  no 
way  be  a  bar  or  impediment  among  the  Gentlewomen  in 
matter  of  Mariage.  1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  of  Sin  11.  x.  175 
buch  as  were  born  after  such  Gossipship  was  contracted. 
Gossipy  (gp-sipi),  a.  [f.  GOSSIP  sb.  +  -yl.] 
)f  a  literary  composition:  Characterized  by,  or 
full  of,  gossip.  Of  a  person  :  Inclined  or  devoted 
to  gossip. 

n1,?18  T-MUHDOCH  m  Smiles  J.  Murray  (1891)  II.  xxii.  67 
[It)  would  soon.. sink  the  journal  down  to  the  level  of 
•  BUCK.NGHAM  Diary 
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Gossom(m)er,  gossomyre,  obs.  ff.  GOSSAMER. 

Gossoon  (gj»tt'n).  Chiefly  Anglo-Irish.  Also 
7  gosoun,  9  gosoon,  gorsoon.  [Alteration  of 
garsoon  G.utcioN,  GABgou.]  A  youth,  a  boy ;  a 
servant-boy,  lackey. 

1684  J.  HAWKS  Epil.  to  Lacy's  Sir  ff.  Buffoii,  French 
gouts,  that  mingle  water  with  their  wine,  Cry,  Ah  de 
French  song,  gosoun,  dat  is  ver1  fine.  i8oa  MAR.  EDGL- 
WORTH  Irish  Bulls  (1803)  161  Even  the  cottiers  and  gossoons 
speak  in  trope  and  figure.  1841  LEVER  C.  O' M  alley  vu.  42 
The  gosoon  is  gone  to  look  for  a  pair.  1884  Times  (weekly 
ed.)  20  Aug.  14/4  Two  or  three  ragged  gossoons  were  gallop- 
ing on  the  flanks  of  the  flock.  1896  Contcmp.  Rev.  Juno 
800  Poor  unfriended  Irish  gorsoons. 

Qossop,  obs.  form  of  GOSSIP. 

Gossopine,  variant  of  GOSSIMNE,  Obs. 

Gossummer,  Gossup,  obs.  ff.  GOSSAMER, 
GOSSIP. 

tGo'SSy.  Sc.  Obs.    [f.  GOSSI  +  -Y.]     A  crony. 

1711  RAMSAY  Elegy  Magg  Johnston  87  Let  a'  thy  gossies 
yelp  and  yell.  1719  —  Fata.  Epist.  Answer  I.  6  In  gassy 
Don's  be  candle-light.  1711  —  Poems,  Gloss.,  Cossie,  gossip. 

Gossypine  (gp'sipsin),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  Gossy- 
pitim  (after  Pliny's  gossypion :  see  GOSSAMPINE), 
the  generic  cotton-plant  +  -1NE.]  Cottony,  flocculent. 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  413/2  Cossypinc. 

Qost,  dial,  form  of  GOBSE. 

Gost(e,  obs.  form  of  GHOST. 

Goster,  gosther  =  GAUSTEB  sb.  and  v. 

1839  W.  CARLETON  Fardorougha  (ed.  «)  70  We're  idlin' 
an'  gostherin  away  our  time  like  I  dunna  what.  1893 
Atheitxum  16  Apr.  496/3  The  handsome,  selfish  Murdough 
so  full  of '  gosther '  and  brag.  1801  EMILY  LAWLESS  Crania 
II.  ii.  91  A  gosthering,  spending,  having  brood  they  are 
and  always  have  been. 

[Goating, '  madder  * :  see  List  Spurious  lVords.~\ 

t  Go-summer.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  go  o'  simmer, 
[app.  identical  with  GOSSAMER,  and  exhibiting  the 
orig.  sense  of  that  word,  not  elsewhere  recorded : 
see  the  etymological  note  there.  The  spelling  is  due 
to  association  with  Go  v. ;  in  some  Sc.  dialects  the 
word  has  been  transformed  into  go-harvest,  goss- 
hairst  (see  Jam.X]  The  'St.  Martin's  summer',  a 
perioiof  summer-like  weather  in  late  autumn. 

a  1670  SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  I  (Bannatyne  Club)  I.  26 
The  goe  summer,  Matchless  fair  in  Murray,  but  winds, 
weits,  or  any  storme  ..  the  garden  herbs  revived,  July 
flowers  and  roses  springing  at  Martinmas.  1790  MORISON 
Poems  112  Our  gray  hawkit  mare  Wha  last  year  i1  the  go  o' 
simmer  Broke  my  fore  leg. 

Got  (gft),  ppl-  a-  [Shortened  pa.  pple.  of  GET  v. : 
see  GOTTEN.]  Gained,  acquired ;  gathered  as  a 
crop  (see  the  verb).  Now  only  with  adv.  prefixed, 
as  ill  got,  well  got. 

'593-'7S3  [see  ILL-COT).  1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past. 
ii.  iv.  80  Fate  drew  them  on  to  be  A  greater  Fame  to  our 
got  Victory.  1806  FESSENDEN  Detttocr.  II.  142  Provided 
he  can  save  himself  Together  with  his  ill  got  pelf.  1852 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIII.  IL  296  The  value  of  well-got 
hay  is  duly  appreciated. 

b.  Comb,  with  advs. :  got-at  (see  GET  v.  36  a,  b) ; 
got  -  up,  artificially  produced,  elaborated,  or 
adorned,  for  purposes  of  effect  or  deception  (see 
(JET  v.  72 1,  m)  j  also,  t(well)  equipped  in  a  subject. 

1818  LADY  MORGAN  Autobiog.  (1859)  199  He  snubbed  me., 
for  exposing  my  ignorance  to  these  well  got-up  Doctrinaires. 
1826  R.  H.  FROUDB  Remains  (1838)  I.  86,  I  believe  it  to 
be  . .  a  got-up  business  for  effect.  1841  L.  S.  COSTELLO 
rttgr.  Auvergne  I.  336  Plaited  collars  and  delicately  got- 
up  linen.  1855  SMEDLEY  Coycrdale  xviii,  Such  follies  are 
very  well  for  got  up  puppies.  1871  EARLE  Philol.  Eng. 


ivere  wholly  of  gossipy  family  history. 

Hence  Oo'ssipiiiess,  inclination  for  gossip. 

1690  Universal  Rev.  Apr.  604,  I  don't  ask  out  of  mere 
gossipmess. 


and  nonsense  !  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  It's  all  a 
got-up  story.  1880  Daily  Tel.  3  Dec.,  The  principal  pub- 
lishing houses  prepare  magnificently  got-up  books  which 
are  works  of  art  in  themselves.  1883  Times  (weekly  ed.) 
28  Dec.  6/4  Some  days  after  this  little  got-up  play,  which 
seemed  to  h:tve  produced  the  desired  effect.  1891  Sat.  Rev. 
12  Sept.  313/1  The  abundance  of  easily-got-at  material. 

Hence  Got-np  sb.  colloq.,  an  upstart. 

1881  jlfacm.  Mag.  XLIV.  383  How  dare  that  'got-up' 
give  himself  airs  with  his  horses  and  dogs  ! 

Gotam,  Gotamist,  obs.  ff.  GOTHAM,  -IST. 

Gotch  v'g?tj).  dial.  Alsoggotsoh.  Abig-bellied 
earthenware  pot  or  jug. 

1674-91  RAY  J.  4-  E.  C.  Words  100  A  Gotch,  a  large 
earthen  or  stone  drinking  Pot  with  a  great  Belly  like  a  Jugg. 
1784  SIR  J.  Cf  LLUM  Hist.  Hanateii  iii.  171  A  Gotch,  a  jug, 
or  big-bellied  mug.  1801  BLOOMFIELD  Rural  T.  (1802)  5 
A  Gotch  of  Milk  I'd  been  to  fill,  You  shoulder'd  me;  then 
laugh'd  to  see  Me  and  my  Gotch  spin  down  the  Hill.  1857 
BORROW  Romany  Rye  (1858)  I.  9  Then  taking  the  gotch 
I  fetched  water  from  the  spring. 

b.  Comb. :  gotoh-belly   (see  quot.) ;    gotch- 
gutted  a.,  corpulent. 

1694  ECHAHD  Plautns  165  Did  ye  see  e'r  an  old  Bald-pated, 
.  .Gotch  Gutted,  Squint-Ey'd,  Sour-Fac'd  Rascal  ?  a  1825 
FORBY  Vac.  E.  Anglia,  Gotch-belly,  a  fair  round  belly,  much 
resembling  the  protuberance  ofzgotc/i. 

Hence  f  Oo'tchy  a.,  bloated,  swollen. 

159*  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  48  No  French  gowtie-leg 
with  a  gamash  vpon  it,  is  so  gotchie  and  boystrous. 

Gote  (g0»t).  Chiefly  north,  dial.  Forms :  4- 
gote,  5-6  goote,  6-9  goat(e,  7-8  gott,  7-9  gaut, 
goit,  8-9  goyt,  9  gooat.  See  also  GOUT.  [f.  got-, 


GOTHAM. 

wk.  root  of  OE.  ^iotcm  to  pour  (see  YETE  v.)  ;  cf . 
MLG.,  MDu.  gate  (mod.Du.  goal,  dial,  geuf)  of 
similar  meaning.  Cf.  also  Gl'T.] 

1.  A  watercourse;  any  channel  for  water;  astream. 
13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  933  To  loke  on  be  glory  of  bys 

gracious  gote.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  5796  As  gotis  out  of 
guitars  in  golanand  wedres.  1467  Nottingham  Rec.  II. 
380  Two  gootes  pane  of  a  were,  otherwise  called  a  '  fysshe- 
garth'.  1488  Will  of  Wfloy,  Lincoln  (Somerset  Ho.1, 
Dreynis  Gotes  &  high  weyes.  1694  DE  LA  PRYME  Diary 
(Surtees)  50  There  was  a  plank  layd  over  a  little  goit  or 
watercourse.  1703  THORESBY  Let.  to  Ray  in  Philos.  Lett. 
(1718}  329  Goyts  of  Mills,  where  the  Stream  passes  out. 
1734  Rec.  in  Cramond  Ann.  Batiff  (1893)  II.  222,  18  feet 
broad  of  rock  is  to  be  cut  from  the  southmost  end  of  the 
basson  down  to  the  nearest  goat  or  hollow  place.  1788  E. 
PICKEN  Poems  167  Wi'  pettle,  owre  the  rigs  I'll  stride,  At 
her  comman',  Or  rake  the  gotts  frae  paddock-ride  To  muck 
the  Ian'.  1897  British  Weekly  14  Jan.  232  Reaching  the 
goit,  he  walked  along  its  muddy  banks,  its  sluggish  waters 
oozing  at  bis  feet. 

2.  A  sluice  (see  quot.  1623). 

iS3»-»  Act  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5  §  i  Weares  fisshgarthes 
Redels  gores  gootes..  and  other  impedimentes  in  and  vppon 
the  same  ryuers.  1584  Lansdffwne  MS.  74,  If.  181  b.  The 
saide  bancke  beinge  alreadie  charged  with  three  goates. 
1621  CALLIS  Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  66  Goats  be  usual  Engines 
..  built  with  percullesses  and  doors  of  timber,  stone  or 
brick.  170*  THORESBY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1159  The. . 
new  Sluice  or  Goat.  1890  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  242,  I  have 
often  admired  the  vastness  of  their  gotes  and  sluices. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1851;  ROBINSON  Whilby  Gloss,,  Gant  or  Gote,  a  narrow 
opening  or  slip  from  a  street  to  the  shore. 

Gote,  Goten,  obs.  ff.  GOAT,  GOTTEN. 

Goter(e,  obs.  form  of  GUTTER. 

Goth.  (gp)>).  Forms :  I  Gota,  4-5,  7  Gothe, 
6  Sc.  Qotte,  (7  Got),  6-  Goth.  [OE.  Golan  pi. 
(Goto  sing.),  ad.  late  L,  Gothi,  Gotthi,  Gr.  T6«oi, 
T&T9oi  pi.,  ad.  Goth.  *Gutds  or  *G^^tans  pi.;  cf. 
Goth.  Gutpiuda  the  Gothic  people.] 

L  One  of  a  Germanic  tribe,  who,  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  invaded  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empires,  and  founded  kingdoms  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 

cyoo  tr.  B&ita's  Hist.  i.  ix.  [xi.]  (1890)42  Seo  hergung  wxs 
Jmrh  Alaricum  Gotena  cyning  ^eworden.  <  1374  CHAUCER 
Boeth.  I.  pr.  iv.  9  (Camb.  MS.)  Theodoric  J>e  kyng  of  gothes 
..hadde  hise  gerneres  ful  of  corn.  1480  CAXTOM  Descr. 
Brit.  32  These  men  and  these  gothes  ben  all  one  peple. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  357  Fair  Florence.  .Distroyit 
wes . .  Be  the  Gottis  perforce  that  held  it  than.  1600  SHAKS. 

A.  y.  L.  in.  iii.  p,  I  am  heere  with  thee,  and  thy  Goats,  as 
the  most  capricious  Poet   honest   Ovid  was  among  the 
Gothes.    l6ij  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  238  Eudo  the 
Goth  then  King  of  a  great  part  of  France.    1663  GERBIER 
Counsel  e  iij  a,  The  Gots,  who  were  sent  packing  by  the 
Mores.    1694  DRYDEN  7k>  Sir  G.  Kneller  47  Till  Goths  and 
Vandals,  a  rude  northern  race,  Did  all  the  matchless  menu- 
mentsdeface.    ITOOSHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1733)1.11.86  Hardly 
a  Tartar  or  a  Goth  would  . .  reason  so  absurdly.    1839  W. 
IRVING  Alhambra  I.  82  The  fiery  courage  of  the  Arab  was 
at  length  subdued  by  the  obstinate  and  persevering  valour 
of  the  Goth.     1869  LOWELL  Cathedral  Poet.  Wks.  1890  IV. 
59  Shall  not  that  Western  Goth.  .Find  out,  some  day,  that 
nothing  pays  but  God. 

2.  transf.  One  who  behaves  like  a  barbarian,  esp. 
in  the  destruction  or  neglect  of  works  of  art ;  a  rude, 
uncivilized,  or  ignorant  person  ;  one  devoid  of  cul- 
ture and  taste.     Often  associated  with  Vandal. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  50  For  who  would  Rob  them  but 
Goths  and  Vandalls.  1735  BERKELEY  Querist  §  184  Whether 
every  enemy  to  learning  be  not  a  GothV  1779  FRANKLIN 
Lett.  Wks.  1889  VI.  422,  1  am  sorry  for  the  losses  you  have 
suffered  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals  [the  British  troop_s]. 
1850  W.  D.  COOPER  Hist.  Winchelsea  135  The  successive 
efforts  for  ages  of  the  local  Goths.  1870  L'ESTRANGE  Miss 
Mit/orii  I .  v.  1 14  A  horrible  Goth  of  a  Scotchman. 

3.  Comb. 

1611  COTGR.,  Gotkique,  Gothlike  ;  rude,  cruell,  barbarous. 
1887  HISSEY  Holiday  on  Road  316  A  Goth-like  way  of 
settling  a  difficulty,  this,  surely. 

Gotham  (gp'tam;  often  improperly  gon'Jiam). 
Also  6  Gotum,  6-7  Got(t)om. 

1.  The  name  of  a  village,  proverbial  for  the  folly 
of  its  inhabitants  ('  wise  men  of  Gotham ') .  (There 
is  a  village  so  named  in  Notts.,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  this  was  the  place  alluded  to.) 

<  1460  Tfftvtu-ley  Myst.  xii.  180  Now  god  gyf  you  care, 
foles  all  sain,  Sagh  I  neuer  none  so  fare  hot  the  foles  of 
gotham.  is»6  C  Mery  Talys  (1866)  45  Of  the  .iii.  wyse 
men  of  gotam.  c  1560  Misogontts  n  iiL  10  (Brandl  Quellen 
441)  The  wise  men  of  gotum  are  risen  againe.  c  1568  A. 

B.  (title)  The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Mad-men  of  Gottam 
(1630).   1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost.  61,  I  doe  verily  suspect 
this  wonder  was  acted  somewhat  neere  Gotham  and  that 
the  Spectators  were  the  Posteritie  of  them  that  drowned  the 
Eel.   a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crmt,  Wise  Man  o/ Gotham, 
a  Fool.    1765  FALCONER  Deiuag.  48  Let  the  great  monarch 
ass  through  Gotham  bray  ! 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  (a)  Newcastle,  (b)  New 
York. 

1807  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  xvii.  (1811)  II.  155  Chap.  cix.  of 
the  chronicles  of  the  renowned  and  antient  city  of  Gotham. 
i8aj  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words,  Gotham,  a  cant  name  for 
Newcastle.  1852  JUTSON  Myst.  N.  Y.  xiii.  (Farmer),  One 
of  the  vilest  of  all  hells  in  Gotham. 

f  2.  A  '  man  of  Gotham ',  a  simpleton. 

1683  CROWNE  Sir  C.  Nice  v.  Dram.  Wks.  1874  III.  351 
What  a  society  of  Gotam 's  are  here,  to  laugh  at  a  man  for 
missing  a  woman .' 


GOTHELE. 

1 3.  alt  rib.  passing  into  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Gotham  ;  foolish,  stupid.  Gotham  College  :  an 
imaginary  institution  for  the  training  of  simpletons. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  JIM.,  Democr.  to  Rdr.  69  They  are 
all  of  Gotam  parish.  1657  J.  SERGEANT  Schism  Dispach't 
333  Perhaps  it  may  cause  mirth  in  thee  to  read  such 
('.attain. absurdities  in  a  Dr.  of  Divinitie.  1675  COCKER 
Morals  23  But  who  loves  Ignorance  before  choice  Know- 
ledge, A  Doctor  may  commence  in  Gotham  College.  1681 
COLVIL  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  p.  vi,  Some  of  the  society  of 
Gotham  college  had  an  intention  to  burn  my  lines.  1692-4 
R.  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  v.  (1714)  5  Tis  the  Fate  of  all  Gotham 
Quarrels,  when  Fools  go  together  by  the  Ears,  to  have 
Knaves  run  away  with  tne  Stakes. 

Hence  f  Go-tlmmirt,  one  who  takes  after  the 
men  of  Gotham;  a  blunderer,  a  simpleton.  Oo't- 
hamite,  (a)  =  GOTHAMIST  ;  (b)  a  New-Yorker. 

1589  NASIIE  Pref.  to  Greene's  Menafhon  (Arb.)  8  The 
..  perusing  of  our  Gothamists  barbansme.  1660  T.  M. 
C.  Walker's  Hist.  Independ.  iv.  78  The  Officers  of  the  Army 
.  .a  mad  crew  of  Gotamists.  1802  LAMB  Curious  Frag- 
ments ii,  These  were  dizzards,  fools,  gothamites.  1807  W. 
IRVING  Salmag.  xvii.  (1811)  II.  160  Whereat  the  Gotham- 
ites . .  marvelled  exceedingly.  1852  BRISTED  Upper  Ten 
Tkous.,  ii.  37  The  first  thing ..  that  a  young  Gothamite  does 
is  to  get  a  horse. 

tQO'tliele,  v.  Obs.  In  3-4  goj>ele(n,  -i,  4 
godele(n,  -y.  [Echoic.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  a  low  rumbling  noise,  as  bubbles 
rising  through  water,  or  as  is  heard  in  the  bowels. 

c  1290  .y.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  314/530  pat  ilke  druye  breth  ..  be 
}wile  it  is  in  be  watere  it  gobeleth  swybe  loude.  1393 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vn.  398  Hus  guttes  gonne  godely  [v.r.  to 
gobel]  as  two  gredy  sowes.  Ibid.  xvi.  97  Thenne  shulleb 
his  gottes  godelen  {v.r.  gobelen]  and  he  by-gynne  to  galpe. 

2.  trans.  To  slander.    Hence  Go'deling  vbl.  sb. 
1340  Ayenb.  66  Efterward  comeb  be  godelinges.    J>et  is 

huanne  pe  on  godeleb  banne  obrene.  And  bet  is  zup  grat 
zenne  bet  be  writynge  zayb,  bet  huo  bet  godeleb  his  em- 
cristen,  he  ys  acorsed  of  god. 

t  Oo'thian.  Obs.  Also  6  Gotthian.  [f.  GOTH 
+  -IAN.]  =GOTH  i. 

1548  UDALL,  etc,  tr.  Erasm.  Par.  John  i.  g  Neither  Sci- 
thian,  Jewe,  Spayneard,  Gotbian,  Knglisheman  [etc.].  Ibid. 
Luke  xix.  26  Gotthians.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bellinger  on  A  foe. 
^573)  196  He  armed  agaynst  her  [Rome]  the  Gothians, 
Vandales,  and  Germanes.  21568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  n.  (Arb.) 
145  More  like  vnto  the  Grecians  than  vnto  the  Gothians. 

Gothic  (g?'J>ik),  a.  and  sb.     Forms :  7  Gotic, 
Gotiq(ue,  Gothicke,  Gottio,   Gothiq,   7-8  Go- 
thique, 7-  Gothic,     [ad.  L.  gothic-us,  f.  Gothi 
(see  GOTH).     Cf.  F.  goihique.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  concerned  with  the  Goths 
or  their  language. 

1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  5  Vlpilas  is  reported.. to  haue 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Gothicke  tongue.  1776 
GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  x.  I.  244  Cassiodorus  gratified  the  incli- 
nation of  the  conquerors  in  a  Gothic  history.  1845  STODDART 
Grammar  192/1  The  Gothic  substantive  leik,  body.  1892 
WRIGHT  (title)  A  Primer  of  the  Gothic  Language. 

1 2.  Formerly  used  in  extended  sense,  now  ex- 
pressed by  TEUTONIC  or  GEHUANIC. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  xl.  96  Nor  can  any 
Nation  upon  earth  shew  so  much  of  the  ancient  Gothique 
Law  as  this  Island  hath,  a  1690  ETHEREDGE  Poems  Wks. 
(1888)  378  A  tawdry  ill-bred  ramp,  Whose  brawny  arms  and 
martial  face  Proclaim  her  of  the  Gothic  race.  1721  SWIFT 
Let.  to  Pope  10  Jan.  Wks.  1841  II.  551/2  As  to  Parliaments, 
I  adored  tne  wisdom  of  that  Gothic  institution  which  made 
them  annual.  1735-8  BOLINGBROKE  On  Parties  102  Maintain- 
ing the  Freedom  of  our  Gothick  Institution  of  Government. 
1832  PALGRAVE  Eng.  COMMW.  I.  500  There  is  no  Gothic 
feudality  unless  the  parties  be  connected  by  the  mutual  bond 
of  Vassalage  and  Seigniory.  1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit. 
Empire  (1854)  I.  395  The  Gothic  blood  would  seem  to  have 
been  preserved  pretty  pure  in  all  the  country  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  Severn  and  the  Exe.  1857  MAURICE  Ep. 
St.  fohn  xx.  336  He  raised  up  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  race. 

absol.  1685  DRYDEN  Albion  ft  Alb.  Pref.,  This  language 
[Italian]  has  in  a  manner  been  refined  and  purified  from  the 
Gothic  ever  since  the  time  of  Dante. 

3.  fa.  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the 
Middle  Ages;  mediaeval,  'romantic',  asopposedto 
classical.  In  early  use  chiefly  with  reprobation : 
Belonging  to  the  '  dark  ages '  (cf.  sense  4).  Obs. 
[Cf.  F.  les  slides  gpthiques] 

1695  [see  4].  1710  SHAFTESBURY  Cftaract.  (1727)  I.  in.  217 
[The  Elizabethan  dramatists]  have  been  the  first  of  Euro- 
'  ;  Gothick  Model  of  Poetrv.  attempted 
1762 


peans,  who  since  the  Gothick  Model  of  Poetry,  attempted 
to  throw  off  the  horrid  Discord  of  jingling  Rhyme.  1762 
HUKU  Lett.  Chiv.  fy  Rom.  56  He  [Spenser]  could  have 
planned,  no  doubt,  an  heroic  design  on  the  exact  classic 
model:  Or,  he  mi^ht have  trimmed  between  the  Gothic_and 
Classic,  as  his  contemporary  Tasso  did  ..  Under  this  idea 
then  of  a  Gothic,  not  classical  poem,  (he  Faery  Queen  is  to 
be  read  and  criticized.  1765  H.  WALPOLE  (title)  The  Castle 
of  Otranto,  a  Gothic  Story.  —  Let.  to  Cole  g  Mar.,  A  very 
natural  dream  for  a  head  filled  lite  mine  with  gothic 
story.  1771  BEATTIE  Minstrel  i.  xi,  There  liv'd  in  gothic 
days,  as  legends  tell,  A  shepherd  swain.  Ibid.  i.  Ix,  Here 
pause,  my  gothic  lyre,  a  little  while.  1773  JOHNSON  Let. 
to  Mrs.  Thrale  21  Sept.,  A  castle  in  Gothick  romance.  1782 
COWPER  Table  Talk  564  He  sunk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he 
rose.  And,  tedious  years  of  Gothic  darkness  past,  Emerged 
all  splendour  in  our  isle  at  last 

b.  A  term  for  the  style  of  architecture  prevalent 
in  Western  Europe  from  the  twelfth  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  of  which  the  chief  characteristic  is 
the  pointed  arch.  Applied  also  to  buildings,  archi- 
tectural details,  and  ornamentation. 
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The  most  u>ual  names  for  the  successive  periods  of  this 
style  in  England  are  Early  English  (or  First  Pointed), 
Decorated,  and  Perpendicular,  q.  v. 

Our  quotations  seem  to  show  that  the  term  was  taken 
in  the  first  instance  from  thy  French,  and  employed  to 
tlcnote  any  style  of  building  that  was  not  classical  (Greek 
or  Roman),  but  used  by  many  writers  as  if  derived  imme- 
diately from  sense  2. 

1641  EVELYN  Diary  Aug.,  This,  .towne.  .hath  one  of  the 
fairest  Churches,  of  the  Gotiq  design,  I  had  scene.  1664 
WOOD  Descr.  Hampton  Casttf  in  Woofs  Life  (O.H.S.)  II. 
Plate  i,  The  cheife  gate-house  where  is  a  ruined  entrance, 
and  an  old  gothick  window  over  it.  1713  WHEN  in  Paren- 
talia  (1750)  297  This  we  now  call  the  Gothick  Manner  of 
Architecture  (so  the  Italians  called  what  was  not  after  the 
Roman  style),  1739  LABRLYE  Short  Ace.  Piers  Wcstm. 
Br.  44  Narrow  Gothic  Arches,  supported  by  monstrous 
Piers.  1749  B.  LANGLEY  Anc.  Arc/lit.  Restored  Dissert,  i. 
Every  ancient  Building  which  is  not  in  the  Grecian  Mode 
"  i  called  a  Gothic  building.  1750  S.  WREN  in  Parentalia 


GOTHISH. 


Gothicism  (gp-J>«i/'m).    [f.  GOTHIC  a.  +  -ISM.] 

1.   Rudeness,    barbarism  ;    absence   of  polish   or 

taste  ;  an  instance  of  this. 


lecture.     1801  TELFORD  &  DOUGLAS  Ace.  Iniprarvem.  Port 
London  17  The  whole  external  form  of  the  bridge  is  to  be 


place.      1881    RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Gothic  groove,  a    ' 
groove  of  Gothic  arch  section  in  a  roll. 

c.  nonce-use.  Concerned  with  Gothic  buildings.    ! 
1875-7  RUSKIN  Morn,  in  Florence  (1881)  48  As  our  Gothic    j 
Firms  now  manufacture  a  Madonna. 

4.  Barbarous,  rude,  uncouth,  unpolished,  in  bad 
taste.     Of  temper:  Savage. 

x69_$  DRYDEN  Dn  Fresnoy 's  Art  Paint.  93  All  that  has 
nothing  of  the  Ancient  gust  is  call'd  a  barbarous  or  Gothique 
manner.  1710  SHAI-TESB.  Charac.  (1733)  I.  in.  274  We  are 
not  so  Barbarous  or  Gothick  as  they  pretend,  a  1715 
BURNET  Own  Time  (1753)  V.  222  His  [Chas.  XII]  temper 
grew  daily  more  fierce  and  Gothick.  1733  BERKELEY 
Alcipnr.  v.  §  13  This  Gothic  crime  of  duelling.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vn.  iii,  '  Oh  more  than  Gothic  ignor- 
ance,1 answered  the  lady.  178*  Miss  BUKNEY  Cecilia  iv. 
ii,  What  he  holds  of  all  things  to  be  most  gothic,  is  gallantry 
to  the  women.  i8iz  SHELLEY  Lett.  Prose  Wks.  1888  II. 
384  Enormities  which  gleam  like  comets  through  the  dark- 
ness of  gothic  and  superstitious  ages.  1833  CHALMERS 
Const.  Man  n.  i.  (1835)  I.  173  Such  a  gothic  spoliation  as 
this.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  in  Dinner, 
which  was  eaten  at  the  gothic  hour  of  one  o'clock. 

5.  Writing  and  Printing,     t  a.  Used  for  some 
kind  of  written  character  (?  resembling  black  letter). 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  18-21  Mar.,  Some  English  words 
graven  in  Gotic  characters.  1658  Ibid.  27  Jan.,  He  could 
perfectly  reade  any  of  the  English,  Latine,  French,  or  Gottic 
letters. 

b.  In  England,  the  name  of  the  type  commonly 
used  for  printing  German,  as  distinguished  from 
roman  and  italic  characters.  (Formerly,  and  still 
in  non-technical  use,  equivalent  to  black  letter.') 


land,  descended  from  the  Gothic  characters :  it  is  called 
Gothic,  by  some  ;  and  Old  English,  by  others.  1888  JACOBI 
Printers''  I'oc.,  Gothic,  an  antique  character  of  type  similar 
to  black  letter.  1895  W.  A.  COPINGEK  in  Trans.  Bibl.  Sac. 
II.  ii.  in  Gothic  type  was  the  first  in  use..  Roman 
character  not  being  introduced  till  1467. 

c.  Applied  in  the  U.S.  to  the  type   called  in 
England   GROTESQUE   (also  sans-ceriph,  and,  by 
some  type-founders,  doric ;  formerly  stone  letter}. 
B.  quasi  -sb.  or  sb. 

That  which  is  Gothic,  a.  The  Gothic  language, 
b.  A  Gothic  building,  nonce-use  (qnot.  1825).  c. 
Gothic  architecture  or  ornamentation. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  27  Feb.  The  style  of  magnificence 
then  in  fashion,  which  was  with  too  greate  a  mixture  of 
the  Gotic.  17*6  LEONI  Albert? s  Archit.  Life  4  Orna- 
ments, which  . .  have  I  know  not  what  in  them  of  Gothick. 
1757  SERENIUS  Eng.  If  Siued.  Diet.  (ed.  2)  Pref.  2  There 
are  very  few  that  have  professedly  treated  the  ancient 
Gothick.  1761-5  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint,  (ed. 
z)  I.  1 16  Imitations  of  the  Gothic.  Ibid.  120  The  builders 
of  Gothic.  1815  LOCKHART  in  Scotfs  Fam.  Lett.  (1894)  II. 
308  Then  to.. the  Castle  Chapel— the  best  by  far  of  all 
modern  Gothics.  1841  LEVEK  C.  O'Malliy  Ixxxii.  395 
Gazing  steadfastly  on  the  fretted  gothic  of  the  ceiling.  1858 
MAX  MULLER  Chips  (1880)  II.  xx.  192  Gothic, as  a  language, 
is  more  ancient  than  Icelandic. 

Hence  Qothi'dty,  the  quality  of  being  Gothic  ; 
Oo-thicky  a.  colloq., Gothic-like;  fGo'tliicly <*<&<., 
in  a  Gothic  manner,  barbarously. 

1777  W.  DAI.RYMPLE  Tna:  Sfi.  f,  Port,  xl,  The  apart- 
ments  are  low . .  and  Gothicly  furnished.  1863  Ecclesiologist 
XXIV.  290  The  absolute  Gothicity  of  the  general  idea. 
1889  AtluHXum  16  Feb.  221/1  The  crisp,  sharp,  and  firm 
'  Gothicity '  of  the  direct  followers  of  the  Van  Eycks.  1803 
KATE  WIGGIN  Cathedral  Conrlship  36  She's  going  to  build 
a  Gothicky  memorial  chapel  somewhere. 

t  Go'thical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  GOTHIC  a.  +  -AL.]  Gothic. 

i6i»-ao  SHELTON  Quiz.  I.  iv.  xv.  (1675)  136  Scroles  of 
Parchment,  written  with  Gothical  Characters,  but  contain: 
ing  Castilian  verses. 

Oothically  (g?-J>ikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -'.] 
In  a  manner  resembling  what  is  Gothic,  in  any 
sense  of  the  adj. 

1854  ROSSETTI  Lit.  in  Atlaiitic  Monthly  May  (1896)  593/2 
The  words  '  Poems  by  a  Painter '  printed  very  gothically 
indeed.  1876  S.  COI.VIN  Jflaxman's  Drawings  32  He  can 
appreciate  and  copy  Gothic  art  when  he  sees  it,  but  he  can- 
not create  Gothically.  1885  Pall  Hall  C.  8  Sept.  4/2  A 
bristling  cat  with  her  back  gothically  arched. 


ase     an  nsc  . 

1710  SIIAFTESB.  Charac.  (1727)  I.  in.  -121-2  Barbarity  and 
othicism  were  already  enter'd  into  Arts,  ere  the  Savages 
had  made  any  Impression  on  the  Empire.  1753  H.  WAL- 
POLE  Let.  to  Gray  20  Feb.,  Were  1  to  print  any  thinjs 
with  my  name,  it  should  be  plain  Horace  Walpole  \  Mr.  is 
one  of  the  Gothicisms  I  abominate.  1769  J.  STRANGE  Ace. 


Visiting  the  galleries  and  palaces  of  Rome,  I  felt  an  itching 
to  put  my  Gothicisms  on  paper.  1828  [J.  R.  BEST]  Italy 
as  it  is  144  After  a  long  night  of  tasteless  Gothicism. 

2.  Conformity  or  devotion  to  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture. 

1754  GRAY  Wks.  (1825)  181  Strawberry  -Castle  ..  has  a 
purity  and  propriety  of  gothicism  in  it..  that  I  have  not 
seen  elsewhere.  1796  MOUSE  Anier.  Geof*.  II.  431  They 
seem  to  have  lost  their  ancient  taste  for  painting  and  archi- 
tecture, and  to  be  returning  to  Gothicism.  1805  WIMTAKEK 
Hist*  Craven  431  A  puerile  affectation  of  what  is  called 
Gothicism. 

3.  a.  The  study  of  the   Gothic   language,    b. 
Conformity  to  Teutonic  notions.   (Cf.  GOTHIC  a.  2.) 
c.  A  Gothic  idiom. 

n.  1806  CHALMERS  Exam.  Lang.  Lyndsay  Wks.  I.  160 
The  singular  use  of  git,  and  gtt/t,  which  appear,  frequently, 
in  Lyndsay  ..  Mr.  SibbalcL.in  his  zeal  for  Gothicism,  has 
endeavoured  to  derive  from  an  unknown  character  10)  in 
the  Gothic  Gospels  of  Ulphilas. 

b.  1847  EMERSON  Refr.  Men,  Sivedenborg  Wks.  (Bonn) 
I.  326  The  book  had  been  grand,  if  the  Hebraism  had  been 
omitted,  and  the  law  stated  without  Gothicism. 

C.  18x8  in  TODD  (with  quot.  1806  as  example)  ;  and  in  later 
Diets. 

So  Go  thicist,  one  who  affects  or  is  conversant 
with  the  Gothic  style,  esp.  in  architecture. 

1861  lUustr.  Lond.  Newts  13  July  34/1  The  Gpthicists  had 
no  hope  of  establishing  their  principle.  1879  SIR  G.  Scon 
Recoil,  vii.  321,  I  so  inspired  my  fellow-pupil,  though  not 
much  of  a  gothicist,  that  he  walked  there  [S.  Albans].  1891 
Athenaeum  15  Aug.  230/3  The  craftsmanship  of  Cloyio  has 
never  excited  the  admiration  of  artists  to  anything  like^the 
same  degree  as  the.  .illuminations  of  the  Gothic  miniaturists, 
although  .  .  the  technique  of  the  Gothicists  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  compared  with  Giulio's. 

Gothicize  (gp-bisaiz),  -v.     [f.  GOTHIC  a.  +  -IZE.] 

fl.  intr.  To  indulge  one's  taste  for  what  is 
'  Gothic  '  or  mediaeval.  Obs.~l 

1750  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  H.  Mann  i  Sept.  (1833)  II.  385  Mr. 
Whuhed  has  been  so  unlucky  to  have  a  large  part  of  his 
seat..  burnt  down  j  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  too, 
who  was  going  thither  gothicizing. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  give  a  'Gothic*  or  mediaeval  look 
or  character  to  ;  to  render  mediaeval. 

1808  Advt.  to  Strntt's  Qiteen-Hoo  Hall  p.  iv,  The  Ian- 
guage  and  manners  of  the  nigher  ranks  are  not  gothicized. 
1843  FraseSs  Mag.  XXVfll.  16  He  had  early  begun 
to  Gothiuise  it  —  to  stock  it  with  rusty  armour  and  painted 
glass.  1852  HAWTHORNE  Wonder~Bk.>  Tanglewood  Fire- 
side (1879)  148  Your  imagination  .  .  will  inevitably  Gothi- 
cize everything  you  touch.  1870  —  &*£•  Kote-Bks.  (1879) 

I.  82  The  statue  .  .  was  overgrown,  .with  moss  and  lichens, 
so  that  its  classic  beauty   was  in  some  sort  gothicized. 
1881  SALA  in  Illnstr.  Lond.  News  15  Jan.  51  Garments  so 
Gothicised  as  to  give  them  a  vague  resemblance  to  English 
matrons  and  damsels  of  the  i4th  and  isth  centuries. 

b.  To  give  an  architecturally  Gothic  character 
to  ;  to  transform  after  a  Gothic  type. 

1798  ANNA  SEWARD  Let.  2  Oct.  (1811)  V.  155  The  tene- 
ments are  to  be  gothicized.  i8ax  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Old 
Benchers  I.  T.t  They  have  lately  golhicised  the  entrance  to 
the  Inner  Temple-hall  and  the  library  front.  1824  in  Willis 
£  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  565  That  .  .  the  Provost  be 
hereby  authorized  .  .  to  Gothicise  Gibbs's  ^Building.  1851 
RuUDl£ftHMI  V^en.  (1874)  I.  xiv.  160  Arabic  forms  of  para- 
pet, more  or  less  Gothicised.  1877  J.  C.  Cox  Ck.  Dcrtysh. 

II.  349  A  pointed  east  window  [was]  inserted,  and   the 
windows  on  the  South  side  *  Gothicised.1 

Hence  Go  thicized  ///.  a.  Also  Go  thicizer, 
one  who  gothicizes. 

1804  Ann.  Reg.  828  Gothicised  cottages.  18*7  SCOTT 
Jrnl.  3  Oct.,  The  gingerbread  taste  of  modern  Gothicisert>. 
1843  Btackw.  Mag.  LI.  392  Those  gothicized  severities  of 
the  German  school. 

Gothic-ness  (gfJOmto).  [f.  GOTHIC  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  Gothic  ;  an 
instance  of  this.  Also  cower*,  a  piece  of  Gothic 
ornamentation. 

1853  RUSKIN  Stones  I'cn.  II.  vi,  Gothicnehs,  —  the  char- 
acter which,  according  as  it  is  found  more  or  less  in  a 
building,  makes  it  more  or  less  Gothic.  187*  Sacristy  II.  5 
In  these  days..'  Gothicness'  is  the  sole  test  of  ecclesiastical 
propriety.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  175 
Projecting  canopies  and  such-Uke  unquiet  Gothicne.sses. 

I!  Gothique  (grt*k).  rare'1.  \?.gothique,*A. 
L.  gothicus  GOTHIC.]  An  antique  style  of  binding. 

1818  KEATS  Lett.  Wks.  1889  III.  150,  I  shall  have  it 
bound  in  Gothique  —  a  nice  sombre  binding  ;  it  will  go 
a  little  way  to  unmodernize. 

Gothique,  obs.  form  of  GOTHIC. 

Gothish.  (pf>ij),  a-  Also  7  GottOJiah, 
Gotis;h.  [f.  GOTH  +  -ISH.] 

1.  fa.  =  GOTHIC  a.  i  (obs.}.  b.  Resembling  what 
is  Gothic  ;  looking  like  a  Goth. 

1605  CAMDENJ?*w.(i637)5'  To  give  some  of  them  Roman 
names,  to  other  Gotish  name>.  i6za  BKER£WOOD  Lang.  «fr 
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tribulation  Follows  a  Gothish  timndation 
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Mag.  I.  164  What  would  that ..  dandy  of  lus  age  have 
thought  of  such  worse  than  Gothish  and  Hunmsh  figures? 

2   Goth-like,  barbarous,  tasteless  ;  cf.  GOTHIC  4. 

1601  .-(retain.  Ta6acco  iCollier)  46  Gotthish  Spaniards., 
farre  more  sauage  then  the  Sauages.  1667  WATERHOUSE 
Fire  Land.  66  This  late  harrass  of  us  by  a  more  than 
Gottish  and  Vandalique  fire.  1817  Mirror  II.  36/2  My 
tyes  are  regular  Gothish.  1863  LD.  LENNOX  Biogr.  Remm. 
II  145  The  flint  or  M'Adam  system,  .which  he  pronounces 
to 'be  quite  gothish.  1880  World  10  Nov.  10/2  The  scenery 
of  the  place  [Torquay]  has  been  quite  spoilt.. by  Gothish 
'  improvements  *. 

t  3.   =  GOTHIC  3.  Obs. 

1655  FULLER  Waltham  Abbey  6  A  structure  of  Gothish- 
building,  rather  targe  then  neate,  firm  then  fair.  1661  GER- 
BIER  Princ.  4  Contrary  to  the  very  Gothish  Custome,  who 
at  least  did  begin  their  Buttrises  from  the  Ground.  1663 
—  Counsel  d  3  a,  The  reformation  of  a  Gotis  relick  building. 

Gothism  (gp-biz'm).  [f.  GOTH  +  -ISM.]  Bar- 
barism, bad  taste. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  Atken.  Brit.  I.  205  Gothisms  and  Galli- 
cisms in  Religion,  as  well  as  in  Words.  18*7  Mirror  1 1. 
274/2  Doffing  a  castor  is  considered  the  height  of  vandalism 
or  Gothism.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Ian.  6/2  The  particular 
act  of  Gothism  or  Vandalism  . .  is  the  construction  of  a  new 
road  just  beyond  the  '  Spaniards '. 

Gothaemay,  gotnsimere,  obs.  ff.  GOSSAMER. 

Qotic,  gotiq(ue,  obs.  forms  of  GOTHIC. 

Qotire,  Ootis(h,  obs.  ff.  GUITAR,  GOTHISH. 

Go-to,  sl>.  rare.  [f.  phrase  (to) goto:  see  Go  v .] 
At  one  go-to  =  at  one  GO-OFF. 

1853  G.  J.  CAYLEV  Las  Alforjns  1. 132  My  letter  is  getting 
into  the  '  own  correspondent '  style ;  but  I  am  tired  with 
writing  it  all  at  one  go-to. 

t  Gotour.  Obi.  [?  ad.  OF.  goutture,  f.  goutte 
drop.]  ?  Running  matter  from  a  sore. 

14. .  MS.  Line.  Med.  If.  313  (Halliw.)  Tak  the  rules  of 
morel le.. and  lay  thame  to  the  fester.. and  ever  clence  it 
wele  of  gotours,  and  wasche  it  with  hate  wyne. 

Gotows,  variant  of  GouTOi'S  Obs.,  gouty. 

Gotsch,  variant  of  GOTCH  dial. 

Gott,  obs.  form  of  GOTE,  GOT. 

Gotten  (gp't'n),  ppl.a.  Forms:  see  GET  v. ; 
also  GOT///,  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  GET  v.'] 

1.  Obtained,  acquired,  won  (chiefly  with  accom- 
panying adverb).  Now  rare,  exc.  in  ILL-GOTTEN. 

f  1340  Cursor  M.  4913  (Trin.)  We  haue  wip  vs  trussed 
nou}t  But  bing  bat  we  truly  bou^t  And  so  is  oure  trewe 
getenbing.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  302  Sathanas.  .to 
whom  bei  maken  sacrifice  and  omage  for  bis  falsly  geten 
lordischip.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Diclts  64  Pouertee 
is  better  than  euyl  goten  richesse.  1548  HALL  Ckron., 
Edit}.  IV,  231  The  gam  of  the  nyne  gotten  battailes.  1580 
SIDNEY  Ps.  x.  iii,  This  gotten  blisse,  shall  never  part.  1603 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  59  Three  or  foure  yeeres  passed 
in  great  quietnesse,  to  the  great  strengthening  of  him  in 
those  new  gotten  kingdomes.  1665  MANLEY  Grotius1  Low  C. 
Warres  265  They  should  not  endanger  their  gotten  Honour. 
1715-10  POPE  Iliad  x.  596  Haste  to  the  ships,  the  gotten 
spoil  enjoy.  1820  CHALMERS  Congreg_.  Serin.  (1838)  II.  54 
He  is  apt  to  be  satisfied  with  the  triumphs  of  his  gotten 
victory.  1894  GLADSTONE  Horace's  Odes  36  On  gotten 
goods  to  live  Contented. 

1 2.  =  BEGOTTEN  2.  Obs. 

c  1400  Gainelyn  365  Of  my  body  heire  geten  haue  I  none. 
c  1410  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  vi.  (Gibbs  MS.),  His  fur»t 
geten  sone.  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Elegy  on  Lady  Digby,  Icsus, 
the  only  gotten  Christ ! 

Gotter,  obs.  form  of  GUTTER. 

Gott(h)ish,  obs.  form  of  GOTHISH. 

Gottie,  obs.  form  of  GOTHIC. 

t  Gottling.  Oiis.-'  [?  f.  GOTCH  +  -LING.]  ?  A 
small  jug. 

"535  Richmond.  Wills  iSurtees)  12,  ij  panns  with  a  gottling 
xuj*. 

Gotur,  obs.  form  of  GUTTER. 

Gou- :  see  Gov-. 

II  Gouache  (g«af).  [Fr.,  ad.  It.  guazzo.]  A 
method  of  painting  with  opaque  colours  ground  in 
water,  and  mixed  with  gum  and  honey  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  paste.  Also,  a  painting  executed  in 
this  way,  and  the  pigment  itself. 

i88a  Artist  12  Feb.  53/2  The  next  step  was  the  exact  re- 
production of  gouache,  or  water  body  colour.  1892  Nation 

13  Oct.  279/2  The  title  is  decorated  with  allegorical  designs 
painted  in  gouache. 

Gouan,  obs.  form  of  GOWAN. 
Goubeyron,  obs.  form  of  COB-IRON. 

1571  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees)  152. 

Gouchf,  variant  of  GOFE  Sc.  Obs.,  pillory 

Goud,  Sc.  form  of  GOLD. 

Goudge,  obs.  form  of  GOUGE  so  l 

Goudie,  gOWdie.  Sc.  •  An  office-bearer  of  an 
incorporation  who  keeps  one  of  the  keys  of  the  Box  • 
also,  the  name  of  the  office '  (Jamieson  Stiff.  Add.\ 

1857  A.  WALLACE  Gloaming  of  Li/e  iii.  (1875)  60  The  still 
more  important  honours  of  a  'gowdie'  were  conferred,  in 
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of  the  Uox,  from  among  the  nine  Masters,  to  hold  office  for 
one  year. 

Gouf  (gouf ),  v .  Sc.  [If.  ON.  golf:  see  GOAF  l.J 
trans.  '  To  remove  soft  earth  from  under  (a  struc- 
ture), substituting  sods  cut  square  and  built  regu- 
larly; to  underpin'  (Ogilvie  1882). 

1859  GWILT  Encycl.  Archil.  Gloss.,  Gaiiffag/ouudatioiis, 
a  Scotch  term  for  securing  unsound  walls  by  driving  wedges 
or  pins  under  their  foundations. 

t  Goufe.  Sc.  Ots.-*  [ad.  OF.  goulft  (F.  golfe) 
gulf.]  A  whirlpool. 

1596  DALRYMI-LE  tr.  Leslie's  Hill.  Sect.  I.  59  Gret  goufes 
ful  of  perrellous  and  deip. 

tGouffre.  Oh.-1  [*.F.£HJ#Hgnl£]  =GULF. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  117  Argos  the  goode  Maistre  saylled 
so  ferre  by  gouffres  and  by  flotes. 

Gouge  (gaudg,  gadg),  st.1  Also  5  goodg, 
gow(d)ge,  (gourge),  7  goudge.  [a.  F.  gouge  fern., 
=Sp.  gdbia,  Pg.  goiva,  It.  gitbbia,  gorbia :— late  L. 
gubia,  gulbia  (Isidore). 

Prob.  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  Olrish  gulban  ('aculeum'), 
g iMa  ('  rostrum  '),  OWelsh  giltiit  ('  acumine  '),  mod.Welsh 
gyl/bcak,  Cornish  gilt  boring  tool  ('  foratorium  ').] 

1.  A  chisel  with  a  concave  blade  for  cutting 
rounded  grooves  or  holes  in  wood.  In  Surgery, 
a  similarly-shaped  tool  used  for  removing  portions 
of  bone,  etc. 

1495-8  A'ami  Ace.  (1896)  240  An  yron  Goodg  with  a 


1ST*  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees)  261,  ij  playnes,  towe 
gourges,  ij  chesells,  and  ij  embowing  playnes.  1*07  TorcELL 
Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  283  Take  a  round  strong  iron  loole, 
half  a  yard  long,  and  made  at  the  one  end  in  all  points  like 
unto  the  Carpenters  gouge.  1676  WORLIDCE  Cyder  (1691) 
58  With  your  quill  in  form  of  a  goudge.  1678  MoxoN 
Mech.  Exerc.  I. 74  The  Gouge . .  is  a  Chissel  having  a  round 
edge,  for  the  cutting  such  wood  as  is  to  be  Rounded  or 
Hollowed.  1807-16  S.  COOPER  Pint  Lines  Surf.  (ed.  5) 
318  If  with  this  instrument  he  could  not  remove  bone 
enough,  he  scrupled  not  to  effect  his  design  by  means  of  a 
gouge  and  mallet.  1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic 
327  To  answer  the  'purpose  of  the  common  turning  gouge. 
1885  G.  ALLEN  Babylon  ix,  Colin,  .took  up  a  gouge  as  if  to 
continue  carving  the  panel. 

•(•b.  Trent  king  gouge',  a  spade  with  a  concave 
blade.  06s. 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Iwprav.  Impr.  (1653)69  The  Trenching 
gouge  to  be  vsed  as  the  Spade. 

O.  A  stamping  tool  for  cutting  out  forms  in 
leather,  paper,  etc.  1873  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

d.  Bookbinding.   i^See  qnot.  1895.) 

1885  CRANE  Bookbinding  for  Amateurs  159  Fig.  135  re- 
presents a  set  of  gouges.  1895  ZAEHNSDORF  Hist.  Bookbind- 
ing 24  Gouge,  a  curved  line  or  segment  of  a  circle  impressed 
upon  the  leather.  Also  the  instrument  with  which  it  is  im- 
pressed. 

e.  Comb,  gouge-bit,  a  bit  shaped  at  the  end 
like  a  gouge. 

1794  Rigging  ff  Seamanship  1. 151  Gouge  &/,a  bit  smaller 
than  a  centre-bit,  with  a  hollow  edge  at  its  end  like  a  gouge. 
1811-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  <y  Art  I.  115  The  gouge-bit 
is  best  adapted  for  boring  small  holes  in  soft  wood.  1883 
Rep.  to  Ho.  Repr.  Free.  Met.  U.  S.  581  A  double-gouge  bit 
is  used  with  this  machine. 

2.  Mining.  (See  quot.  1881.) 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  if  Mining  107  It  is  incased 
in  well-defined  walls  of  metamorphic  slate,  with  a  few  inches 
of  gouge  between  the  walls  and  quartz.  1881  —  Mining 
Gloss. t  Gouge,  a  layer  of  soft  material  along  the  wall  of  a 
vein,  favoring  the  miner,  by  enabling  him  after  '  gouging  * 
it  out  with  a  pick,  to  attack  the  solid  vein  from  the  side. 

3.  U.S.  colloq.  a.  The  action  of  the  vb.  GOUGE; 
a  scooping  out.    b.  A  cheat,  swindle  (cf.  GOCGE 
•v.  4).     'Also,  an  impostor'  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1845  N.  Y.  Tribune  10  Dec.  (Barllett),  This  is  a  clean, 
plain  gouge  of  this  sum  out  of  the  people's  strong  box.  1887 
American  XIV.  344  Another  "gouge"  was  to  charge  the 
women  a  nominally  cost  price  . .  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  got . .  for  considerably  less. 

t  Gouge,  sb:-  Obs.   [a.  OF.  gouge.]     A  wench. 

i8»8  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xii,  The  gouge  knows  her  trade. 

Gouge  (gauds,  g«^3).  *•  Also  6-7  googe,  9 
dial,  gowge.  [f.  GOCGE  sb?\ 

1.  trans.  To  cut  or  make  holes  in,  with  or  as 
with  a  gouge. 

1570  Asp.  PARKER  Let.  toSir  IV.  Cecil  i  Apr.,  Corr.  (1853) 
364  Quidamfilii  Beliall&A  gouge  my  poor  barge  in  divers 
places  in  the  bottom.  1509  M[oui  LI]  Silkwormes  14  As 
water  doth,  when  pipes  of  lead  or  wood  are  goog'd  with 
punch.  1864  Daily  Tel.  11  Aug.,  Great  sheets  of  solid 
metal  . .  are  gouged  and  drilled  into  ragged  holes.  1876 
CURLING  Vis.  Rectum  107  Unless  the  surgeon  can  reach  the 
diseased  bone,  and,  if  necessary,  gouge  it. 
b.  inir.  To  work  with  a  gouge  at  (something). 

1860  All  I  'ear  Round  No.  46.  459  An  engraver  working  a 
little  lathe  with  a  sort  of  fiddlestick,  while  he  gouged 
delicately  at  the  cornelian  signet. 

2.  trans.  To  cut  out  (a  cork),  to  hollow  or  scoop 
out  (a  channel  or  groove)  with  or  as  with  a  gouge. 
Also,  to  hollow  into  (a  certain  form). 

1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  n.  i,  I  will  save  in  cork,  .by 
googing  of  them  out  Just  to  the  size  of  my  bottles,  and  not 
slicing.  1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  197  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  pods  which  are  lengthways  neatly  gouged  into 
seven  regular  channels.  1794  Rigging  <$•  Seamanship  I. 
154  The  scores.. are  gouged  out  along  the  outsides.  c  1850 
Rudim,  Navig.  (Weale)  106  It  . .  is  gouged  hollow.  1873 
J.  GF.IKIS  Gt.  Ice  Age  xxiv.  315  Under  the  influence  of 


GOUL. 

rain.. rills  and  brooklets  are  gouging  out  deep  trenches  in 
the  subsoils  and  solid  rocks. 

3.  To  cut  or  force  out  with  or  as  with  a  gouge  ; 
to   push   out    (a   person's   eye)  with   the   thumb. 
Chiefly  with  out  adv.     Const,  out  of. 

1800  ADDISON  At/iff.  Law  RfP-  29  M'Birnie  ..  gouged 
his  eye.  18*9  MARRYAT  /•'.  Mildmay  xxi,  He  had  gouged 
the  eye  out  of  a  third.  1853  W.  IRVING  Life  $  Lett.  11864) 
IV.  129  A  pursar  of  the  navy  had  gouged  the  bolt  out  of  the 
wall.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  cviii.  5  Gouged  be  the 
carrion  eyes  some  crow's  black  maw  to  replenish.  1879  St. 
George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  379  As  much  as  possible  of  the 
deep  portion  was  gouged  out. 

fig.     18x5  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)   II.   393  If  there  be  a 
felicitous  phrase,  he  is  sure  to  gouge  the  sentence.     1845 
Ar.K.7W£««tf26Nov.(Farmer).  Very  well  gentlemen  !  gouge 
Mr.  C.  out  of  the  seat,  if  you  trunk  it  wholesome  to  do  it. 
b.  To  force  out  the  eye  of  (a  person).   Also  absol. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  Gouge,  to  squeeze  out 
a  man's  eye  with  the  thumb,  a  cruel  practice  used  by  the 
Bostonians  in  America.  1796!'.  TWINING  Trav,  Atner.  (1894) 
91  In  their  common  affrays  they  gouge  and  commit  other 
barbarities.  i8ia  COLERIDGE  Lit,  Rein.  I.  286  Do  they  act 
on  the  principle  that  it  is  prudent  to  secure  the  result  of  the 
contest  oy  gouging  the  adversary?  18*7  Blackw.  Mag.  Oct. 
453/1  When  they  bad  gotten  him  on  his  back,  one  gouged 
him  like  a  Yankee.  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xviii,  Joe 
scooped  his  eyes  ..  as  if  he  were  bent  on  gouging  himself. 

4.  U.  S.  To  cheat,  impose  upon.     Also  absol. 
1875  HOWELLS  foregone  Cone  I.  iii.  (1882)  69  The  man's  a 

perfect  Jew— or  a  perfect  Christian,  one  ought  to  say  in 
Venice;  we  true  believers  do  gouge  so  much  more  in* 
famously  here.  1885  B.  HABIT:  Ship  or  ^  i,  He's  regularly 
gouged  me  in  that  ere  horsehair  spekilation. 

Gougee-.  nonce-wd.  [f.  GOUGE  v.  +  -EE1.] 
A  victim  of  gouging.  1814  [see  GOUCER). 

Gougeon,  obs.  form  of  GUDGEON. 

Gouger  (gau-djaj,  g«-d53i).  [f,  GOUGE  v.  + 
-EB1.]  One  who  gouges,  a.  One  who  thrusts  out 
an  antagonist's  eye.  b.  One  who  cheats,  a  swindler. 

1814  Q.  Rev.  X.  522  Whenever  American  sculpture  shall 
exhibit  . .  a  combat  between  two  Virginian  atnletae,  the 
gouger  and  the  gougee  must  [etc.).  x8a6  T.  FLINT  Recoil. 
Mississippi  176  It  is  true  there  are  gamblers  and  gougers 
and  outlaws.  1840  HAI.IBURTON  Clot  km.  Ser.  HI.  ix,  Regular 
built  bruisers  too  ;  claw  your  eyes  right  out,  like  a  Carolina 
gouger. 

Gouging  (gau-dgin,  g/rdgirj),  vll.  sb.  [f. 
GOUGE  v.  +  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GOUGE  ; 
esp.  the  action  of  thrusting  out  the  eye  of  (a  person) ; 
an  instance  of  this. 

1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  654  It  was  called  gouging, 
and  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  man,  when  boxing, 
putting  out  the  eye  of  his  antagonist  with  his  thumb.  1860 
MRS.  GASKELL  Life  C.  Bronte  20  There  were  very  fre- 
quently'up  and  down  fights '..  sometimes  with  the  horrid 
addition  of  Pawsing,  and  Gouging.  186*  DANA  Man.  Geol. 
The  groovings  are  (i)  long  straight,  parallel  lines.. or 
d  scrapings,  ploughing  ' 
1877  RAYHON 

little  '  gougini     _m   , 

. .  has  been  idle  during  the  year. 

attrib.  1881  J.  HOOKER  in  Nature  No.  619.  444  Ramsay 
.  .explained  the  formation  of  so  many  lake  beds  in  mountain 
regions  by  the  gouging  action  of  glaciers.  1884  KNIGHT 
Di(.t.  Meek.  IV,  Gouging  Forceps,,  .a  bone-gnawing  forceps. 
1897  Geog.  Jrnt.  IX.  300  This  is  due  to  the  gouging  and 
tossing  action  of  the  eddies  [of  a  sand-shower]. 

II  Gonjat  (gwga).  [a.  F.  gotijat.]  An  army 
valet ;  a  soldier's  boy. 

1776  H.  WALPOLE  in  Gibbon's  Misc.  Wks.  (1814)  II.  158 
Employing  a  goujat  to  defend  the  citadel,  while  the  generals 
repose  in  their  tents. 

[Goujeer\s,  goujere,  spurious  ff.  GOOD-TEAR.] 

Goiik,  variant  of  GOWK. 

Gouked,  -et,  -it,  obs.  forms  of  GOWKED. 

Goul(e,  var.  GHOUL,  GOWL  ;  obs.  f.  GOOL,  GULL. 

Goulan(d:  see  GOLLAN(D. 

Goulard  (gwlaud).  Also  9  golard.  [From 
the  name  of  Thomas  Goulard,  the  French  surgeon 
who  first  used  it.]  In  full,  Goulard's  extract  or 
Goulard  water",  a  solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead, 
used  as  a  lotion  in  cases  of  inflammation. 

1806  Sporting  Mag.  XXVII.  65  He  first  takes  the  hot 
water,  and  having  discoloured  it  with  golard  or  starch, 
dashed  with  a  little  blue  [etc.].  1818  COLERIDGE  Lett.  I!. 
692, 1  can  so  far  command  myself  as  to  check  the  intolerable 
itching  by  a  weak  mixture  of  goulard  and  rosewater.  1842 
BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.,  Black  Mousquetaire  ii.  76  Till  her 
delicate  fingers  are  cbarr'd  With  the  Steer's  opodeldoc,  joint- 
oil,  and  goulard.  c  1865  J.  WYLIJE  in  Circ.  Sci.  I.  380/1 
•Goulard  water',  .is  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  1876 
Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  122  Ankle  was  treated  by  perfect 
rest,  with  Goulard  lotion,  without  effect. 

Goule,  early  variant  of  JOWL. 

Grouler,  variant  of  GAVELLER  Obs.y  usurer. 

c  1380  A*.  Brunne?s  Handl.  Synne  2415  (Dulwicb  M.S.) 
Now  wil  I  speke  ofgouleris. 

Goules,  -ez,  Goulet,  obs.  ff.  GULES,  GULLET. 

Goulf(e,  obs.  form  of  GULF. 

Gouling,  variant  of  GAVELLING  Obs.,  usury. 

c  1380  R.  Brunne's  Handl.  Synne  2465  (Dulwich  MS.) 
Gouiyng  hap  a  nober  maner. 

Groulis,  obs.  form  of  GULES. 

tGoul  mau.  St.  Obs.  [Cf.  GORMAW;  also 
Gael,  gulmag  '  the  sea-lark  *  (Macleod  &  Dewar).] 
?  The  cormorant. 

X549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  39  The  gray  goul  mau  pronosticat 
ane  storme. 

Goulp(e,  obs.  form  of  GULP. 


GOTTND. 

Groume,  Qoun,  obs.  forms  of  GUM,  GOWN. 

t  Gound.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  gund,  3  gunde,  5 
gownde,  7  gouud.  [OE.  gund  matter,  pus, 
?  =  Goth,  gund,  OHG.  gunt.  Cf.  ME.  radegound, 
REDGUM.]  Foul  matter,  esp.  that  secreted  in  the  eye. 

c  1000  \  Sax.  Leec/id.  II.  46  [Swelling  in  the  neck]  Gif  se 
guild  bib  ponne  onginnende,  sio  sealf  hine  todrifp.  <  1325 
Glass.  W.  de  Biblesm.  in  Wright  Voc.  144-5  Vatrt  regard;: 
est  gracious  Ales  itos  ocyz  sunt  jaciouz[glossed  gundy]  Des 
oiez  outez  lajacye  {glossed  the  gunde].  1426  LYDG.  Pilgr. 
8624  Clenseth  a-way  [from  the  eye]  al  ordure,  The  gownde, 
&  euery  thyng  vnpure.  c  1440  I'  romp.  Parv.  206/2  Gownde 
of  be  eye,  r>W<&,  a//>«^7.  1671  SKINNER  Etym.  Ling.  .  \n^l., 
Gound,  .  .  sordes  oculorum  condensatx  per  totitm  tigrum 
Line,  vnlgatissiinc  appellantur. 

t  Gou'lldy,  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -V.]  Also  3-4 
gundy,  6  gowndy,  7  dial,  gunny.  Of  the  eyes  : 
Full  of  '  gound  '  or  matter,  bleared.  Also^/%-. 

c  1325  Gundy  [see  GOUND].  13.  .  MS.  Med.  Line.  If.  283 
(HalTiw.)  For  blered  eghne  and  gundy,  c  1410  LYDG.  Life 
Our  Lady  xxi.  (?  1484)  d  iv  b,  The  goundy  sight  Of  heretykes. 
1412-20  —  Chron.  Troy  n.  xii,  A  goundy  eye  is  deceyued 
soone.  c  1450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  85  Pro  oculis  qui 
guttant  .  i  .  goundi.  a.  1529  SKELTON  E.  Rummyng^  Her 
even  gowndy  Are  full  vnsowndy.  1684  Yorksh.  Dial.  263 
(E.  D.  S.  No.  76)  My  Neen  are  varra  sair  .  .  They  are  seay 
Gunny  and  Furr'd  up  [Gloss,  sore  Running  Eyes). 

Qoune,  obs.  form  of  GOWN. 

Gounfanoun,  obs.  form  of  GONPANON. 

Goung(e,  variant  of  GONG'.  Obs. 

Gounn,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GOWN. 

Gounne,  obs.  form  of  Gtm. 

Qoup(p)en,  -in,  var.  GOWPEN  Sc.  and  dial. 

Gour,  variant  of  GATJR  ;  obs.  form  of  GIAOUR. 

II  Goura  (gu»-ra).  Also  gourah.  [Native  name.] 
A  genus  of  large  crested  pigeons  inhabiting  New 
Guinea  and  adjacent  islands  ;  a  pigeon  of  this 
genus. 

'855  J.  WILSON  Let.  in  Hamilton  Mem.  viii.  (1859)  313  A 
gigantic  foreign  species  called  the  Goura,  or  Crown  pigeon. 
1886  St.  Stephen's  Rev.  13  Mar.  14/1  On  one  side,  .was  set 
a  gourah's  picturesque  head  with  its  cockatoo-like  crest  of 
delicate  plumage.  1895  Daily  News  5  July  5/3  The  goura, 
heron,  and  bird  of  paradise  are  becoming  rare. 

Gourd1  (go»id,  gu»jd).  Forms:  4-6  goord(e, 
gourde,  gowrd(e,(5  gurd,  6  goward(e,  8  goard), 
4-  gourd,  [ad.  F.  gourde,  repr.  L.  cucurbita,] 

1.  The  large  fleshy  fruit  of  the  trailing  or  climbing 
plants  of  the  N.O.  Cucurbitacex  ;  spec,  the  fruit  of 
Lagenaria  vtilgaris,  which  when  dried  and  hollowed 
out  is  used  as  a  vessel  (see  4). 

1303  R.  HRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  2105  He  behelde  a  fruyt 
ryjt  leire  and  swete  '  Gourdys  '  pus  men  clepe  be  name. 
1382  WYCLIF  Num.  xi.  5  Into  mynde  come  to  vs  the  goordis 
[Vulg.  cucumeres\  and  the  peponys,  and  the  leeke,  and  the 
vniowns.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  203/2  Goord,  cucumer,  cu- 
curbita.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthi  n.  xiv.  (1541)  24  Gourdes 
rawe  be  vnpleasant  in  eatinge.  1555  EDEN  Decades  u 
Melones,  Gourdes,  Cucumers,  and  suche  other,  [waxe  rype] 
within  the  space  of  .  xxxvi  .  dayes.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort. 
(1729)  194  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Gourds.  1784  COWPER 
Task  in.  446  The  prickly  and  green-coatea  gourd,  So 
grateful  to  the  palate.  i8jo  KEATS  Eve  St.  Agnes  xxx, 
Candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd.  1862  MERI- 
VALR  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VI.  205  Numbers  of  unwieldy  and 
bloated  gourds..  sun  their  speckled  bellies  before  the  doors. 
fb.  Wild  gourd  -  COLOCYNTH.  Obs. 

1540  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  28  Take  wyld  goward 
[L.  colocynten]  &  seth  it  in  water.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.) 
2  Kings  iv.  39  One..founde,  as  it  were,  a  wilde  vine,  and 
gathered  thereof  wilde  gourdes  his  garment  ful  [Marg. 
Which  the  Apoticaries  call  coltoquintida]. 

2.  The  plant  which  bears  the  fruit  ;  a  plant  of 
the  N.O.  Cucurbitacese  ;  spec,  Lagenaria  vtilgaris, 
the  bottle-gourd.    Bitter  gourd  =  COLOCYNTH. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  60  pe  leeues  of  a  gourde,  &  be 
rote  of  fenegrek.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  456  The 


.  .  .      . 

gourde  is  good  this  citur  nygh  to  sowe.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.) 
Jonak^  iv.  6  And  the  Lord  God  prepared  a  gourde,  and 
made  it  to  come  vp  ouer  lonah.  [Earlier  versions  have 
ivy,  wild  vine,  etc.]  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  321  Forth 
crept  The  swelling  gourd.  1740  DYER  Ruins  Rome  374  The 
Gourd  and  Olive  brown  Weave  the  light  Roof.  1844  HOOD 
Haunted  H.  xxiii,  The  gourd  embraced  the  rose  bush  in 
its  ramble.  1872  OLIVER  Elem.  Sot.  n.  175  The  fruit  of  the 
Gourd  sometimes  attains  an  enormous  size.  1887  MOLONEY 
Forestry  \Y.  Afr.  356  Bottle  or  Club  Gourd  (Lagenaria 
vulgaris). 

b.  Used  allusively,  after  Jonah  iv.  6-10. 
1649  JF.R.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  xv.  §  19  We  should  have 
been  but  as  an  Ephemeron,  man  should  have  lived  the  life 
of  a  fly  or  a  Gourd.  1658  Addr.  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Keli. 
xv.  §  114  All  those  pleasant  gourds,  under  which  we  were 
..solacing..  ourselves  .  .  how  are  they  withered  in  a  night  ! 

3.  Applied  to  plants  of  other  orders,  with  fruit 
resembling  that  of  the  Cncurbitacex  (see  quots.). 

1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt.  xxii.  160  A  small  convol- 
vulus, known  as  the  '  prairie  gourd  ',  is  lying  at  his  feet. 
1866  Trtat.  But.,  Adansonia  digilata,  the  Baobab,  Ethi- 
opian Sour  Gourd,  or  Monkey-bread.  1887  MOLONRY 
Forestry  W.  Afr.  337  White  Gourd  of  India  (Benincasa 
cerj/era,  Savi.).  Herbaceous  plant. 

4.  The  'shell'  or  whole  rind  of  the  fruit  dried 
and  excavated,  used  as  a  water-bottle,  float,  rattle, 
etc.     (Cf.  CALABASH.) 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  n.  34  Their  chiefe  instruments 
are  Rattles  made  of  small  gourds,  or  Pumpeons  shels.  1774 
GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  130  Whenever  the  fowler  sees 
a  number  of  ducks  settled  in  any  particular  plash  of  water,  he 
sends  off  two  or  three  gourds  to  float  among  them.  These 
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gourds  resemble  our  pompions.  1800  WEEMS  ll'as/iinglon 
vin.  (1810)  57  The  servants  supplied  him  with  water,  which 
he  threw  on  the  fire  from  an  American  gourd.  1870  W.  M. 
BAKER  A"«u  Timothy  183  (Cent.)  Dozens  of  gourds  hang 
also  suspended  from  the  tops  of  long  and  leaning  poles, 
each  gourd  the  home  of  a  family  of  martins.  1873  OUIDA 
Pascarel  I.  6  An  empty  gourd  in  which  the  shrivelled  beans 

j    of  the  world's  spent  pleasures  are  shaken. 
b.    =  GOUBDFUL. 

1768  BOSWELL  Corsica  (ed.  2)  288  They  put  me  up  a  gourd 
of  their  best  wine.  1893  T.  N.  PACE  Marse  Chan  etc.  146 

!    She  poured  a  gourd  of  water  over  it. 

1 5.  transf.  a.  A  bottle  or  cup  (of  any  material). 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxviii[i).  83  For  i  am  made  as 

gourde  [Vulg.  sicnt  nter]  in  ryme  froste.     c  1386  CHAUCER 

Manciple**  Prol.  82,  I  haue  heer  in  a  gourde  A  draght  of 

wyn.    a  1400-50  A  lexandcr  3701  Gurds  &  Goblets  of  gold 

:  althire-finest.  _  ^1460  Tmvneley  Myst.  xii.  483  It  is  an  old 
by-worde,  It  is  a  good  bowrde  For  to  drink  of  a  gowrde. 

>  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  224/15  A  Gourd,  cup,  calix.  1583 
STANYHURST  Mneis  HI.  (Arb.)  91  With  chufle  chafTe  winesops 
like  a  gourd  bourrachoe  replennisht. 

•(•b.  =  CUCURBIT!  i.  Obs. 

1582  HESTER  Seer,  r/tiorav.  HI.  i.  3  Take  the  water. .and 
i  put  it  into  a  Goorde  of  glasse  beeyng  well  luted.  1600 
SURFLET  Cottiitrie  Farine  in.  Ixi.  565  The  containing  vessel 
[in  distilling].. some  call  it  the  body  or  corpulent  vessel,  or 
the  gourd.  1641  FRENCH  Distill.  \.  (1651)  19  Distill  this 
liquor  in  a  glasse  gourd.  1683  SALMON  Doron  Med.  n.  511 
Put  this  Liquor  into  a  '  Gourd '  of  Iron. 

6.  Her.  A  representation  of  the  fruit. 

1513  in  Retrospect.  Rev.  (1828)  II.  520  Sir  William  Gresley 
bayryth  assur  a  Lyon  sylver  passant,  and  gourds  gold. 
1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  II,  Stenkle,*!..  three  gourds 
or,  stalks  upwards. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gourd-kind,  -seed,  -shape ; 
^gourd-lord  (cf.  sense  2  b) ;  gourd-shaped-^,  a. ; 
t  gourd-fashioned  a.  (see  quot.  and  gourd-worm); 
gourd-pear,  a  pear  shaped  like  a  gourd  (L.  pinim 
cucurbitinunt) ;   gourd-shell  =  sense  4 ;  gourd- 
tree,  the  calabash-tree  (see  CALABASH  7) ;  gourd- 
vine  V.  S.  —  sense  2  ;  gourd-worm,  a  name  for  the 
fluke  (see  FLOKE  sb.^  2),  and  for  the  segments  of 
the  tapeworm,  from  the  resemblance  to  the  seeds 
of  the  gourd  (cf.  CUCUBBITIN). 

1658  ROWLAND  MoufeCs  Theat.  Ins.  mo  It  breeds  round 
Worms,  and'Gourd.fushioned  [sic :  L.  cwiwr&V/w<>*],and  As- 
|  carides,  and  all  sorts  of  Worms.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed._4)  IV.  353  They  [worms]  are  described  as  ..  sometimes 
distinctly  cucurbitinous,  of  the  fasciola,  fluke,  or  *gourd-kind. 
1659  GAUDEN  Semi.  Funeral Bp.  Brounrigi?  We  have  lived 
to  see  many  short-lived  *Gourd-Lords,  created  in  a  chaos  of 
times.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1. 439  As  for  the  "Gourd-pears, 
they  are  by  nature  of  a  brutish  or  sauage  kind.  1611  COTGR., 
Poire  de  Scrteau,  the  Allablaster  Peare ..  or  Gourd  Peare. 
1751  SIR  J.  HILL  Mat.  Med.  n.  vi.  xvii.  531  The  Plant 
which  produces  the  officinal  'Gourd  Seed.  1822-34  Good's 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  272  The  broken-off  joints  [of  the  tape- 
worm] have,  when  discharged,  the  appearance  of  gourd- 
seeds.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  ix.  270  The  frequent 
adoption  of  *gourd-shapes  in  the  earthenware  of  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  1892  E.  REEVES  Homeward  Bound 


serve  as  bottles  to  hold  water  [etc.].  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem. 
Org.  Bodies  520  The  balsam  . .  comes  to  Europe  in  small 
gourd  shells.  1876  Daily  News  22  Sept.  6/1  The  roofs  of 
the  cottages,  in  which  grow  the  *gourd  tree.  1892  Harper's 
\  Mag.  May  LXXXIV.  936/2  The  rank,  malodorous  *gourd- 
1  vine  that  straggled  over  the  remains  of  last  year's  bean  poles. 
1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  382  The  'Gourd- Worm  with  a 
dark-brown  head.  1794-6  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  (1801)  II.  216 
The  separate  joints  are  called  gourd-worms.  1822-34  Good's 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  281  In  two  patients,  .there  was  room 
for  suspecting,  that  the  gourd-worm  had  induced  epileptic 
fits.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  274  It 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  seed  of  the  common  gourd, 
and  hence  is  often  called  the  gourd-worm, 
t  Gourd  2.  Obs.  Also  6  gowrde,  6-7  gord(e. 
[a.  OF.  gourt,  gourd:  see  GORGE,  GOKE  sb.*\ 
(See  quots.) 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.  Addit.,  Aouilegium,  a  gourde  of  water, 
which  Cometh  of  rayne.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Colli- 
quiae,  greate  gourdes  of  water  runnyng  through  fieldes. 
1589  RlDER&H£.-Lat.  Diet.,  A  Gorde  of  water,  which  comm- 
eth  by  ra.\ne,aqnilepium.  1670-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  4), 
Gord, . .  a  Whirlpool,  or  deep  hole  in  a  River  or  other  waters, 
t  Gourd3.  Obs.  Also  6-7  gord(e,(7  goade?). 

SX  OF.  gourd  a  swindle,  'fourbeiie',  of  which 
odef.  has  one  example.]  A  kind  of  false  dice. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  i.  (Arb.)  54  What  false  disc  vse  they  ? 
as.  .disc  of  a  vauntage,  flattes,  gourdes  to  chop  andchaunge 
whan  they  lyste.  c  1550  Dice-play  A  j  b,  A  bale  of  Gordes 
with  as  many  hyghe  men  as  lowe  men  for  passage.  1592 
Nobody  and  Someb.  I  2  b,  Heares  fulloms  and  gourds ; 
heeres  tall-men  and  low-men.  1508  [see  FULHAM].  1606 
CHAPMAN  Mons.  d'Olive  iv.  i.  F  3,  The  Goade,  the  Fulham, 
and  the  stop-kater-tre.  1610  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Scornf.  Lady 
iv.  (1616)  H,  Thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  nothing  now,  but 
gords  or  ninepinnes. 

Gourde  (gu^d).  '  The  Franco-American  name 
for  a  dollar,  in  use  in  Louisiana,  Cuba,  Hayti,  etc.' 
(Cent.  Diet.)  1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade. 

t  GflU'rded,  ppl.  a.  Farriery.  Obs.  [f.  as 
GOUBD-Y  + -ED'.]  =GouRDY2;  GORGED///,  a.2 

1610  [see  GORGE  sb.  8).  1635  MARK-HAM  Faithf.  Farrier 
(1638!  So  For  Gourded  or  foule  swelld  Legges.  c  1720  W. 
GIBSON  Farrier's  Dispens.  (1721)  Index  Diseases,  Legs 
swelled  or  Gourded. 

tGpu'rder1.  06s.-1  [app.  f.  GOURD?.]  A 
flooding  rain,  a  '  spate '. 


GOURMAND. 

1565  HARDlNfiC<v0'''  Jewel's  Apot.  195  Let  the  gourders 
of  raine  come  downe  from  you  and  all  other  heretikes,  let 
the  floudes  of  worldly  rages  thrust. 

tGou-rder-'.  ? Anglo-Irish.  Obs.  Identified 
by  Pennant  with  the  Stormy  Petrel. 

1756  C.  SMITH  Hist.  Kerry  186  There  is  a  small  bird  .. 
called  by  the  Irish,  Gourder.  {Description /ol/o-Ms.]  1802 
in  MONTAGU  Omitk.  Diet.  (1833)  222. 

Gonrdfal  (go»Md-,  gu»udful).    [f.  GODRD!  + 

•rur,.]     As  ranch  as  a  gourd  will  hold. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Cetilr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geogr.  Soc.  XXIX. 
335  A  guest  is  received  with  a  gourdful  of  beer.  1877  SoriEH 
Peru  (1878)  538  He  responded  to  all  our  inquiries  by  insist- 
ing that  we  should  take  a  gourdful  of  turbid  chicha. 

t  Gpu'rding,  vl>l.  sb.  Farriery.  Obs.  Also  7 
gording.  [f.  as  next  +  -wrcl.]  Swelling  in  a 
horse's  legs  or  joints. 

1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  n.  ex.  391  This  is  the  worst 
gourding,  because  . .  lamenesse  will  follow  it.  1655  THET- 
FORD  Perfect  Horse-Man  163  For  Gordings  in  joynts.  Make 
a  very  strong  Brine  of  Water  and  Salt.  1725  BRADLEY 
Pom.  Diet.  s.v.  Kules  for  buying  horse.  If  they  be  swell'd 
or  big,  beware  of  Sinews,  Strains,  and  Gourdings. 

GoU'rdy,  a.  In  6  goordy.  [?  a.  OF.  gourdi, 
pa.  pple.  of  gourdir  to  swell,  benumb.] 

fl.  Swollen  with  stuffing,  stuffed  out.  Obs. 

1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  n.  iv.  M  iv,  That  scrippe  or  bagge 
of  his  . .  whiche  is  now  borely  or  goordy,  or  strotitted  out 
with  moche  money. 

2.  Farriery.  Of  a  horse's  legs:  Swollen  (as  a 
morbid  condition).  Also  of  a  horse  so  affected.  lObs. 

1704  Diet.  Rnst.,Go»rdy-legs  [in  Horses]  caused  by  pains 
or  other  fleshy  Sores,  c  1720  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's  Guide 
{1722)  241  When  Horses  are  come  off  a  Journey,  .to  stand 
in  a  Stable,  their  Legs  are  apt  to  turn  gourdy  and  swell'd. 
'753  J.  BARTLET  Gentl.  Farriery  xxxvi.  282  If  the  horse 
stands  too  low  with  his  hind  legs,  most  of  his  weight  will 
rest  upon  them,  and  give  him  the  grease,  especially  if  he  is 
at  all  inclined  to  be  gourdy.  1816  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet. 
(ed.  4)  814  Shoulder-pegged  horses  are  so  called  when  they 
are  gourdy,  stiff,  and  almost  without  motion. 

Comb.  1748  tr.  V.  Renatns'  Distemp.  Horses  278  If  an 
Animal  is  become  gourdy-leg'd.  .let  him  Blood. 

Hence  Gou'rdiness. 

£1720  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's  Dispens.  (1721)  252  These  are 
to  Discuss  hard  Swellings,  and  are  particularly  of  Service  in 
Courtliness  of  the  Legs.  1803  TAPLIN  Sporting  Diet.  I. 
335  Gourdiness . .  provincial  term  for  swelled  legs. 

Gk>ure,  obs.  form  of  GIAOUB. 

Qourl,  Gourlie,  variants  of  GURL,  GCRLY  Sc. 

Gourmand  (guoumand,  Hgwrman',  a.  and  sb. 
Forms :  5  (//.)  gourmans,  6  gormande,  gour- 
mound,  6-7  gorman,  gor-,  gurmoud,  gurmand, 
8  gormaund,  79  gourmond,  6-9  gormand,  6- 
gourmand.  [a.  F.  goitrmand,  fern,  gourmande. 
adj.  and  sb.,  of  unknown  origin.] 

A.  adj.  Gluttonous,  greedy ;  fond  of  eating. 
Now  regarded  as  attributive  or  appositive  use  of  B. 

1530  LYNDF.SAY  Test.  Papyngo  996  Sillye  Saulis,  that  bene 
Christis  scheip,  Ar  geuin  to  hungre  gormande  wolfis  to  keip. 
'557  NORTH  Gueuara's  Diall.Pr.  (1568)  161  The  insatiable 
and  gurmand  throate.  1693  J.  DRYDEN,  jun.  in  D.'s  Juvenal 
Sat.  xiv.  (1697)  345  In  Feeding  high,  his  Tutor  will  surpass, 
As  Heir  Apparent  of  the  Gourmand  Race.  1725  POPE 
Odyss.  xvn.  529  What  God  has  plagu'd  us  with  this  gor- 
maund guest  ?  1824  BYRON  Juan  XV.  Ixiii,  How  shall  I  get 
this  gourmand  stanza  through  ?  1849  T.  WOOLSER  My 
Beautiful  Lady  (1863)  20,  I  told  of  gourmand  thrushes, 
which,  To  feast  on  morsels  oozy  rich,  Cracked  poor  snails' 
curling  niche. 

B.  sb.   •(•  L  One  who  is  over-fond  of  eating,  one 
who  eats  greedily  or  to  excess,  a  glutton.  Obs. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  v.  iii.  337  b/2 
Take  none  hede  to  gourmans  &  glotons  whiche  etc  more 
than  is  to  theym  necessary.  1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa's 
Van.  Aries  154  b,  Their  name  passed  into  the  surname  of 
garmands  [sic :  read  gurmands  or  gormands]  and  gluttons. 
1580  HOLLYDAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Gormandant,  4  yvrong- 
nant,  toplay  the  gorman  and  drunkard.  1599  MARSTON  Sco. 
Villanie  I.  iv,  The  gurmonds  paunch  is  fed.  1603  B.  JON- 
SON  Sejanns  i.  i,  That  great  gourmond,  fat  Apicivs.  1655 
MOUFET  (t  BENNET  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  154  Greedy 
Gourmands,  that  cannot  moderately  use  the  good  Creatures 
of  God.  1692  LOCKE  Editc.  §  14  Many  are  made  Gormands 
and  Gluttons  by  Custom,  that  were  not  so  by  Nature. 

•\b-fig.  Obs. 

'S3?  LYNDESAY  Deplor.  Q.  Magd.  26  O  Cruell  Deith !.. 
Gredie  gorman  !  quny  did  thow  nocht  [etc.],  (-1580  JEF- 
FERIE  Bugbears  I.  ii.  54  in  Archiv  Stud.  d.  neu.  Spr.  (1897) 
XCVIII.  308  O  gredy  gaping  gourmound !  o  whinyng 
drivelinge  miser !  1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  (1851)  373 
The  disdain  I  haue  to  change  a  period  more  with  the  filth 
and  venom  of  this  gourmand  swell'd  into  a  confuter.  1687 
DRYDEN  Hind  «r  P.  in.  969  When  some  lay-preferment  fell 
by  chance,  The  gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance. 

2.  One  who  is  fond  of  delicate  fare ;  a  judge  of 
good  eating.  In  this  sense  only  partially  anglicized, 
and  often  pronounced  (gwrman).    (Cf.  GOURMET.) 

1758  GHESTF.RF.  Lett.  22  Sept.  (1774)  II.  cxx.  427,  I  dare 
say,  their  table  is  always  good,  for  the  Landgrave  is  a 
Gourmand.  1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  (ed.  3)  263,  I  appeal 
to  all  the  thorough-bred  Gourmands  m  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  1816  COLERIDGE  Statesman's  Man.  (1817) 
360  Their  best  cooks  have  no  more  idea  of  dressing  a  turtle 
than  the  gourmands  themselves,  at  Paris,  have  of  the  true 
taste  and  colour  of  the  fat !  a  1839  PRAED  Bachelor  Poems 
1864  II.  80  You  know  that  I  was  held  by  all  The  greatest 
epicure  in  Hall,  And  that  the  voice  of  Granta's  sons  Styled 
me  the  Gourmand  of  St.  John's.  1845  DARWIN  I'oy.  A'at. 
\x.  464  The  slimy  disgusting  Holuthurise  . .  which  the 
Chinese  gourmands  are  so  fond  of. 

3.  Comb. ,  as  gormand-like  adv. 


GOTJBMAND. 

1530  LYNUKSAY  Test.  Papfiigo  1149  The  Rauin  began.. 
FulTgormoiidlyke  his  emptie  throte  to  feid. 

t  Gourmand,  ».  Obs.  In  5  goormaunde,  6 
gourraaund,  7  gurmond.  [a.  F.  gourmanJer,\. 
gourmand:  see  prec.]  a.  itttr.  To  eat  greedily 
or  gluttonously,  b.  trans.  To  devour  greedily. 

a  1450  Knt.  <h  la  Ta,,,-(iM:»)Q  He  chidde  his  wiff,  saiens 
that  she  had  lost  his  doughter  for  leting  her  haue  to  moche 
her  wille,  and  to  lete  her  goormaunde  oute  of  tyme.  1548 
UDAI.T.  Krasm.  Par.  Luke  vi.  25  Whan,  .the  bealy  too 
whiche  gourmaundeth,  shal  bee  consumed,  than  shal  ye  bee 
houngrie  and  fynde  no  relief.  1646  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks. 
1878  1  42  Another.  .Gurmonds  his  Meat. 

Hence  f  Qourmanding  vbl.  sb.  Also  t  Oour- 
mander  =  GOURMAND  sb.  I . 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apophth.  77  b,  Thei  were  vnmeasur- 
able  raueners  and  gourmaunders.  Ibid.  109  Thyne  vn- 
raeasurable  gourmaundyng  and  surfaictyng.  157°  LF.VIXS 
Jtfanif.  79/36  Gounnander,  Gormander,  titaiiitnnt.  1582 
N  T.  (Rhem.)  Luke  vii.  34  Behold  a  man  that  is  a  gur- 
mander.  1603  HOLLAND  PlntarcKs  Mar.  467  The  Persians 
are  great  gourmaunders  and  greedy  gluttons. 

Gourmaiiderie.  rare.  [Cf.  OF.  goitrman- 
derie,  f.  gourmand.}  Love  of  good  eating. 

1813  I.  WILSON  Let.  in  Hamilton  Mem.  iii.  (1859!  107 
[He]  spent  a  fortune  on  French  Cooks  and  gourmanderie. 
1815  Blackw.  Mag.  XVII.  70  We  strenuously  recommend 
some  adequate  hand  to  perform  this  . .  service  to  Grecian 
literature,  and  to  the  gieat  cause  of  gourmanderie  at  large. 

Gourmandice,  -ise,  -ize,  obs.  ff.  GORMANDIZE. 

Gourniandisni  (gu^jmandiz'm).  Also  gor-. 
[f.  GOURMAND  sb.  +  -ISM.]  The  principles  and 
practice  of  a  gourmand  ;  love  of  good  fare. 

1850  HAWTHORNE  Scar/el  L.  Introd.  (1883!  35  His  gour- 
mandism  was  a  highly  agreeable  trait.    1869  LADY  BARKER 
Station  Life  N.  Zealand  ii.  (1874)  13  We  tried  to  give 
a  better  colouring  to  our  gourmandism  by  ^inviting  the 
Captain.    1886  P.  FITZGERALD  Fatal  Zero  xxii.  (1888)  144 
D.  —  who  to  his  other  vices  adds  that  of  gormandism. 

So  t  Oou-rmandist  [-IST]  =  GOURMAND  sb. 

1607  CHAPMAN  Rnssy  D'Amtais  i.  i.  3  That  (like  the  grosse 
Sicilian  Gurmundist)  Emptie  their  Noses  in  the  Cates  they 
loue  That  none  may  eat  but  they. 

II  Gourmet  (g»rm«).  [F.  gourmet,  repr.  of  OF. 
gourmet,  groumet,gromet,  a  wine-merchant's  assist- 
ant, a  wine-taster  :  cf.  GRUMMET.]  A  connoisseur 
in  the  delicacies  of  the  table. 

1810  [A.  D.  MACQUIN]  Tabella  Citaria  16  note,  The 
gortnatid  unites  theory  with  practice,  and  may  be  denomin- 
ated Gastronomer.  The  gourmet  is  merely  theoretical, 
cares  little  about  practising,  and  deserves  the  higher  appel- 
lation of  Gastrohger,  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  xiv. 
Crayon  Misc.  (18631  So  Ail  relished  with  an  appetite  un- 
known to  the  gourmets  of  the  cities.  1841  THACKERAY  Aft  in. 
Gormandising  Misc.  Ess.  (1885)  399  The  most  finished  gour- 
met of  my  acquaintance.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  n. 
xi,  Lord  Brackenshaw  was  something  of  a  gourmet. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.]  Gou  i-metise  [qnasi-Fr.  after 
gourmandise],  Ootrrmetism,  daintiness  in  eating. 

1851  Fraser's  Mag.  XLIV.  605  From  the  discriminating 
gourmetise  of  the  young  nobleman,  to  the  expansive  gour- 
mandise  of  the  voracious  grisette,  all  are  more  or  less 
gastrological.    1853  JERDAN  Autobiog.    III.  viii.   107  To 
enjoy  his  refined  gourmetism  on  the  cheapest  fare. 

Gkmrnard,  gournit,  obs.  forms  of  GURNARD. 

II  Gourou  (g't'ru).  Also  goora,  guru.  [Pre- 
sumed to  belong  to  some  African  lang.]  attrib.  in 
gouroiMiut,  the  cola  or  karoo  nut. 

1882  J.  SMITH  Diet.  Pop.  Names  Plants  127  Cola  or 
Goora  Nuts.  1882  CHRISTY  New  Commercial  Plants  62 
The  Kola  nut,  also  called  the  Gourou  or  Ombene  seed. 
1882  Lancet  8  Apr.,  The  Cola,  Gourou,  or  Ombe'ne'  nut. 

Qousberry,  Gousling,  obs.  ff.  GOOSEBERRY, 

GUZZLINO. 

Goussett(e,  variant  of  GUSSET. 

Qousshe,  Goust,  obs.  forms  of  GUSH,  God. 

G-OU'stly,  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.    =  GOUSTY. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEni-is  vn.  Prol.  46.    1825  [see  GOUSTY], 

Goustrous  (gau-stres),a. Sc.  Alsogowsterous. 
[f.  Sc.  gouster  to  bluster.]  Blustering,  boisterous. 

1818  EJin.  Mag.  Oct.  328/2  Black  grew  the  lift  wi'  gow- 
sterous  nicht.  1838  J.  STRUTHERS  Pi>et.  Tales  17  Goustrous 
winds  are  owre  me  blawin'.  1841  CARLYLF.  in  Kroude  Life 
/«_  Loud.  I.  207  It  [(  Hero  Worship ']  is  a  goustrous  deter- 
mined speaking  out  of  the  truth  about  several  things, 

Gousty  (gQirsti),  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  6 
gowstie,  7  goustie,  9  gowsty.  Large  and  empty  or 
hollow ;  'dreary  in  consequence  of  extent  or  empti- 
ness, waste,  desolate ';  also  of  sound,  such  as  'is 
emitted  from  a  place  that  is  empty  or  hollow '  (Jam.). 

Sometimes  influenced  in  sense  by  association  with  %itst 
(of  wind),  and,  in  later  use,  with  ghostly. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Enris  i.  ii.  6  Quhair  Eolus  the  kyng  In 
gowstie  cavis  [L.  vasto  antro],  the  wyndis  lowde  quhisling 
..refrenis.  Hid.  vi.  i.  21  That  feirfull  gousty  cave.  1681 
GLANVILL  Sadaticismus  u.  295  He  observed,  .that  the  black 
man  s  Voice  was  hough  and  goustie.  1721  RAMSAY  Ode  to 
Mr.  /•_,  With  ghaists  to  roam,  In  gloumie  Pluto's  gousty 
je\T  I?"  ~  Cr"""''  269  The  architecture  not  so  fine  as 
good  Nor  scrimp  nor  gousty,— regular  and  plain.  1808 
JAMIESON,  GouMe  2,  what  is  accounted  ghostly,  super- 
natural. 1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xiii,  I  would  never  have 
thought  for  a 
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gousty  spot ',  said  of  a  ruined  building  when  the  wind  enters 
at  all  points. 

Comb.  1661  in  Pilcairn  Crim.  Trials  III.  607  They 
[elves]  speak  gowstie  lyk. 

OrOUt  (gout),  rf.1  Forms:  3-7  goute,  4  goutt. 
gutt(e,  4-5  gut(e,  4-7  gowt(e,  6  Sc.  gute,  6-7 
Sc.  gutt,  6-8  Sc.  gut,  4-  gout.  [a.  OF.  gontc, 
goutte  (F.  goutte)  drop,  gout  :-L.  gutta  drop,  in 
med.L.  applied  to  gout  and  other  diseases  attributed 
to  a  'defluxion'  of  humours  (see  Dn  Cange).] 

I.  1.  A  specific  constitutional  disease  occurring 
in  paroxysms,  usually  hereditary  and  in  male  sub- 
jects; characterized  by  painful  inflammation  of  tin- 
smaller  joints,  esp.  that  of  the  great  toe,  and  the 
deposition  of  sodium  urate  in  the  form  of  chalk- 
stones  ;  it  often  spreads  to  the  larger  joints  and 
the  internal  organs. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  notion  of  the  'dropping'  of 
a  morbid  material  from  the  blood  in  and  around  the  joints. 
a.  With  a  and  //.  :  orig.  perh.  referring  to  an 
affection  of  a  particular  joint ;  in  later  use  —  a  fit 
or  attack  of  the  disease,  or  simply,  the  disease 
itself  (  =  b.  Cf.  FEVEE  2).  Obs. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  360/39  pare  cam  a  goute  In  is  kneo, 


nves  in.  i8a6  G.  BEATTIE  John  a'  Arnha'  Poems  230 
A  gousty  cawdron  boil'd  an'  feamed.  1854  H.  MILLER  Set. 
Sr  Schm.  x,  (1857)  209  The  dark,  gousty  hay-loft  into  which 
a  light  was  never  admitted.  1875  Whitty  Glass.  81 


gouts.  1579  LANCHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  351  For  all 
goutes,  seethe  Leekes  and  Otemeale  with  sheepes  tallow, 
and  apply  them  hot.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  29  And  eke 
in  foote  and  hand  A  grievous  gout  tormented  him  full  sore. 
1607  DRVDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  HI.  467  From  Winter  keep  Well 
fodder'd  in  the  Stalls,  thy  tender  Sheep :  . .  That  free  from 
Gouts  thou  mayst  preserve  thy  Care.  1704  F.  FULLER  Hied. 
Gymn,  (1711)  Pref.,  There  have  been  some  Gouts.. which 
nothing  could  remove  but  a  very  low  Diet.  1731  POPE  Ess. 
Man  II.  149  So,  when  small  humours  gather  to  a  gout,  The 
Doctor  fancies  he  has  driv'n  'em  out.  182*  Lo.  ELDON  in 
Twiss  £^(1844)  II.  450, 1  found  the  King  in  bed  yesterday, 
He  has  had  a  pretty  severe  gout. 

b.  sing,  only  (often  the  goui].  Phrase,  f  (to  lie) 
in  the  gout. 

1207  J\.  GLOUC.  Rolls*  11865  He  was  a]  so  sik  mid  goute 
&  oper  wo.  a  1300  Cursor  flf.  1 1825  pe  gutte  be  potagre  es 
it  to  bete,  It  fell  al  dun  in-til  his  fete.  (1386  CHAUCI-R 
Nun's  Pr.  T.  20  The  goute  lette  hire  no-thyng  for  to 
daunce.  <ri45o  M.E.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  206  Jyf  hyt  be 
be  hole  goute,  lef  be  lynsed,  &  3yf  hyt  be  be  cold  goute,  tak 
hyt.  £1450  Merlin  91  He  fill  in  a  grete  sekenesse  of  the 
gowte  in  handes  and  feet.  15*3  FITZHERB.  Hitsb.  §  65 
There  be  beastes,  that  wyll  haue  the  goute,  and  moste 
commonly  in  the  hynder  fete,  and  it  wyll  cause  them  to 
halt.  1535  STEWART  Crtm.  Scot.  II.  280  Ane  greit  seiknes 
him  tuke,  Quhilk  him  dalie  vexit  with  gute  and  gravel). 
1587  CHURCHYARD  IVorth.  U'ales  (1876)59  And  legges  be 
lame  and  gowte  creepes  in  the  toes.  1634  LAUD  Let. 
4  Mar.  in  Strafforde  Lett.  (1739!  I.  375  Your  Brother  tells 
me  you  are  in  the  Gout,  a  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk 
(1843)  II.  555  He  was  lying  sicke  of  the  gutt.  1716  GAY 
in  Smi/t's  Lett.  (1766)  II.  61  With  Mr.  Congreve,  who  has 
been  like  to  die  with  a  fever,  and  the  gout  in  his  stomach. 
1788  GIBBON  Dccl.  \  F.  xlviii.  (1869)  III.  50  His  health  was 
broken  by  the  tortures  of  the  gout.  1806-7  BERESFORD 
Miseries  Hum.  Life^  (1826)  ii.  No.  30  When  in  the  gout, 
receiving  the  salutations  of  a  muscular  friend,  who  [etc.]. 
a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  333  I've  never  had  the  gout,  'tis 
true.  1877  ROBERTS  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  231  Gout  is  the 
chief  disease  from  which  rheumatism  has  to  be  distinguished. 
fig.  1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  (1851)  345  The  gout  and 
dropsy  of  a  big  margent,  litter'd  and  overlaid  with  crude 
and  huddl'd  quotations. 

fe.  Falling  gout,  epilepsy.  Obs.  [med.L.  gtitta 
cadiva  or  caduea :  see  Du  Cange.] 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11831  pe  falland  gute  [t7{7//.  goutt,  Fnirf. 
ff  Trin.  euel]  he  had . 

f  d.  slang.  In  names  for  the  venereal  disease. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xxi,  The  rankest  Roan-ague 
(Anglice',  the  Covent-garden  Gout),  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crevj,  Comtnon-garden-goitt,  or  rather  Covent-Garden. 
Ibid.,  Spanish  gout. 

t 2.  Gout  rose,  gout  roset  fa.  OF.  gouttt  rose, 
or  with  Eng.  dim.  ending  -ET]  —  COPPEB-NOSE  i. 

<•  1400  Lanfrauc's  Cir?irg.  189  Of  cloob  bat  is  clepid  fraclis 
or  goute  roset.  c  1450  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  ix.  229 
Vndyr  be  nese  . .  lyggys  a  vayn  bat  is  gud  to  opyne  for  |>e 
gut  roset.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Gnydon's  Quest.  Chintrg.  Pij, 
For  to  dense  y°  mater  of  gout  rose  &  other  infections  of 
the  face  and  mouth.  [Cf.  Ibid.  Yj,  The  gutta  rasa.} 

1 3.  A  disease  in  hawks  and  other  birds ;  esp.  a 
knob  or  hard  swelling  on  the  feet.  Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A  loans  C  lij,  When  ye  se  yowre  hawke  blaw 
oftyn  tymes :  and  that  it  commys  of  no  batyng,  ye  may  be 
sure  she  hath  the  gowte  in  the  throte.  Ibid.,  When  ye  se 
yowre  hawke  may  not  endew  her  meete  nor  remounte  her 
astate,  she  hath  the  gowte  in  the  hede  and  in  the  Raynes. 
'575  TURBERV.  FanUoime  258  Many  times,  .the gowte  doth 
befall  a  Hawke,  which  is  none  other  thing  than  a  hard 
tumor  and  swelling,  full  of  corruption  aboute  the  ioyntes  of 
a  Hawkes  foote  and  stretchers.  Ibid.  345  Of  the  swelling 
in  a  Hawkes  foote,  which  we  tearme  the  pin  or  pin  Goute. 
1600  SURFLET  Country  Farme  vn.  Ixvii.  898  Olde  Nightin- 
gales  of  the  cage  ..  are  subiect  to  gouts  and  conuulsions  in 
the  breast. 

4.  A  disease  in  wheat,  caused  by  the  larva  of  the 
gout-fly  (see  quots.  and  gout-fly). 

1828  Examiner  344/1  The  roots  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  Gout  as  it  is  technically  termed.  1860  CURTIS  Farm 


GOTJT. 

Insects  234  Chlorops  tzniofut  . .  causes  the  disease  termed 
in  Oxfordshire  ihtgout  in  wheat  and  barley,  from  the  stalk 
being  swollen  to  thrice  its  natural  size. 

II.  In  the  original  etymological  sense  of ( drop '. 

6.  A  drop  of  liquid,  esp.  of  blood.  In  the  later 
use,  after  Shakspere,  it  tends  to  mean :  A  large 
splash  or  clot. 

1503  Art  Good  Living  ty  Dying  X  iiii,  The  ewyl  rich  the 
qwicn  may  not  haue  }yt  oon  gowt  of  Watyr.  Ibid.  Ccva/i, 
The  .  v  .  tokyng  qwych  shall  go  befor  the  jugement  al 
herbys  treys  wooddys  shal  sweyt  rted  gouttys  of  water,  as 
blood.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb,  u.  i.  46,  I  see  thee  still ;  And  on 
thy  Blade,  and  Dudgeon.  Gouts  of  Blood,  Which  was  not 
so  before.  1800  W.  R.  SPENCER  Bttk-getfri  xi,  Where'er 
His  eyes  he  cast,  Fresh  blood-gouts  shock 'd  his  view.  1814 
BYRON  Lara  u.  vi,  Nor  gout  of  bloodj  nor  shred  of  mantle 
torn.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  vi.  (1859)  12r  Gushing 
streams  burst  from  the  mountain  sides  like  gouts  of  froth. 
1839  LOWELL  Summer  Storm  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  8  Again 
Plashes  the  rain  in  heavy  gouts.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  ft'. 
Africa  304  A  high  stockade,  with  its  gateway  smeared  with 
blood  which  hung  in  gouts. 

t  b.  Med.   =  DROP  sb.  3.  Sc.  Obs. 

1755  JOHNSON  s.v.  Gout  2,  Gut  for  drop  is  still  used  in 
Scotland  by  physicians.  1757  WALKER  in  Phil.  Trans.  L. 
131  To  an  ounce  of  common  spring-water  there  was  added 
two  gutts  of  fresh  sweet  milk.  1765  Qgitvie  4-  Nairn  s 
Trial  141  (Jam.)  Being  interrogated,  'How  many  guts  or 
drops  of  laudanum  he  was  in  use  to  take  at  a  dose ' ;  he  re- 
fuses to  answer.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt,  Midi,  xii,  Not  a  goutte 
of  his  physic  should  gang  through  my  father's  son. 

6.  A  spot  of  colour  resembling  a  drop.     So  F. 
goutte.     (Cf.  GOUTTE  Her.'} 

1833  R.  MUDIE  Brit.  Birds  (1841)  II.  17  The  parent  birds 
are  fed  each  with  '  a  drop  of  the  devil's  blood  ! ' . .  and  that 
infernal  draught  taints  the  eggs  with  those  streaks  and 
gouts  which  in  fact  make  them  so  beautiful. 

7.  attrib.  and  Conib.t  as  gout  family,  -ft ;  gout- 
creating^   -swollen,    -tormented,    -\gout-wit-lamed 
ppl.  adjs. ;  gout-fly,  the  fly  (Chlorops  txniop-us  or 
lincatd)  whose  larva  causes  the  'gout*  in  wheat; 
f  gout-justice  nonce-ivd.)  ?  justice  that  is  halting  or 
tardy,  as  if  with  gouty  feet ;  gout-stone  ~  CHALK- 
STONE  3 ;  gout-stool,  a  stool  to  support  the  foot 
when  affected  by  gout ;  gout-weed,  a  book-name 
for  the   plant   AZgopodmm   Podagraria  ;   f  gout- 
wheel-chair,  a  wheeled   chair  used  for  a  gouty 
patient ;  gout- wort  *-  front-weed. 

x8o*T.  BEDDOES  Hyeiia  viii.  166  The  *gout-creating  action 
of  stimulants.  1829  S  YD.  SMITH  in  Lady  Holland's  Mem. 
(1855)  11.304  My  attack.,  was  of  the  "gout  family,  but  hardly 
gout  itself,  a  1693  AUBREY  Lives,  Milton  (1898)  H.  67  He 
(Milton]  would  bechearfullevenin  his  *gowte-ntts,  and  sing. 
1881  Miss  E.  A.  ORMEROD  Man.  Jnjur.  Insects  77  From  this 
case  the  Chlorops,  or  *Gout  Fly,  comes  out  towards  the  end 
of  summer.  1619  MIDDLETON  /.<vv  3-  Antiq,  Wks.  (Bullen) 
VII.  320  Such  is  "gout-justice,  that's  delay  in  right,  Demurs 
in  suits  that  are  as  clear  as  light.  1794-6  £.  DARWIN  Zoon. 
(1801)  III.  68  'Gout-stones  are  formed  on  inflamed  mem- 
branes. 1886  MRS.  F.  H.  BURNETT  Little  Ld.  Fauntleroy 
viii.  11887)  X57  I*  was  not  agreeable  to  sit  alone  ..  with  one 
foot  on  a  *gout-stool.  1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  i.  ai  His 
*gout-swolne  fist  Gropes  for  his  double  Ducates  in  his  chist. 
n  1711  KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  61  Internal 
Fire,  and  *Gout-torraented  Feet.  1776  WITHERING  Brit. 
Plants  I.  181  *Goutweed,  &gof odium.  1854  S.  THOMSON 
Wild  Fl.  in.  (ed.  4)  396  The  root  of  the  gout-weed  (/£*?• 
podintn).  1667  EVELYN  Diary  9  Dec.,  I  found  him  in  nis 
garden,  .sitting  in  his  "gout  wheel-chair.  1595  CHAPMAN 
Ovid's  Bang.  Senees  (1639)  15  They  are  cripple  minded, 
"Gowt-wit  lamed,  iw  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  ccclxxii.  849 
Herba  Gerardi,  is  called  in  English  Herbe  Gerard,  Aish- 
weed,  and  *Goutwoort.  1670  JOHN  SMITH  England* s  Im- 
frov.  Revived  225  Goutwort . .  The  very  bearing  of  this  Herb 
about  one  easeth  the  pains  of  the  Gout. 

Gout  (gaut),  sb.2  Also  6,  7,9  gowt.  [?var. 
of  GOTK  ;  but  cf.  F.  fgout  (OF.  esgouf]  sewer.] 

f  L  t  A  stream  or  flow  of  water.  (Cf.  GOTE  i , 
quot.  a  1400-50.) 

c  1400  Stge  yerus.  561  Baches  woxen  ablode  aboute  in  be 
vale,  &  goutes  fram  gold  wede  as  goteres  ( ey  runne. 

2.  A  channel  for  water ;  a  sluice ;  a  covered  drain 
or  culvert. 

1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Man  iv.  315  The  ages  past  haue 
discharged  all  their  mallice  into  the  age  we  Hue  in,  as  into  a 
gowt  or  sinke.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  i.  237  With 
Common  Sewes,  or  Sinks  (they  call  them  Goutes)  made  to 
run  under  the  ground.  1800  W.  CHAPMAN  Wtlhatn  ff 
Wetland  29  Vast  quantities  of  water  . .  which  used  to  enter 
through  the  Gowt  at  Langarl.  r  1818  BRITTON  Lincolnsh. 
557  At  the  lower  end  of  these  are  sluices,  guarded  by  gates, 
termed  gowts  or  gouts.  1851  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XII.  n. 
308  During  that  time  the  doors  of  the  gouts  used  to  be  over- 
rode. Ibid.  312  The  narrow  band  of  salt  marsh,  .is  drained 
by  sea-gouts  through  the  frontier  banks.  1886  S.  W.  Line. 
Gloss.,  Gtnvt,  or  Gote,  a  drain,  or  channel  for  water.  1890 
Gloucester  Gloss.,  Goitt,  a  covered  drain  or  culvert. 

attrib.  i68a  in  Nicholls  Forest  Dean  xv.  233  Through  w«h 
the  gout  water  must  necessarily  run  for  draining  of  the  worke. 

t  Gout,  z>.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  gowt(e.  [a.  OF. 
and  F.  goutt er^  f.  goutfe  drop.]  iiitr.  To  drop. 
Of  a  candle  :  To  gutter. 

a  1400  Med.  MS.  in  Archseol.  XXX.  408  Gowtyth.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  206/2  Gowton,  as  candelys,  gut  to.  < 

Gout :  see  Go  out  s.v.  Go  v.  85  s. 

II  Gonvt  (gw).    Also  7-9  goust,  9  Sc.  gou,  goo. 

gr.  gout,  earlier  goust :— L.  gustus  taste.    Cf.  GUST, 
USTO.]   ^- TASTE  in  various  senses, 
1.  Flavour   or   savour  (of  food.  etcA     t j 
gout\  cf.  HAUT-GOCT  i. 


GOUTIFY. 

1751  Affect.  Narr.  ll'agcr  97,  I  question  if  any  Food  we 
ever  tasted  at  home  had  so  high  a  Gout,  as  these  four  legged 
Animals,  in  that  1  >ay  of  Scarcity.  1753  I..  M.  tr.  Dtt  Hosctfs 
Accomplish*  d  Woman  III.  147  Hunger  gives  a  gout  to  our 
daily  food.  1817  Klackiv.  ^lag.  II.  305/1  There  is  a  name- 
less gout  in  certain  of  the  dishes  done  up  here,  that  reminds 
me  [etc.].  1830  M.  DONOVAN  Dow.  Econ.  I.  257  The  beer 
spirit  will  have  the  abominable  go  At  of  theyest.  1870  RAM- 
SAY Remin.  vi.  (ed.  18)  247  Crou,  taste,  smell. 

2.  Liking,  relish,  zest,  fondness.     Const,  for. 
1586  MARY  Q.  SCOTS  Let.  to  C.  Paget  20  May  in  Tytler 

Hist.  Scotl.  (1864)  IV.  118  If  you  see  and  perceive  the  same 
ambassador  to  haue  goust  in  these  overtures,  and  put  you 
m  hope  of  a  good  answer  thereunto.  1729  Woodward's 
Fossils,  Publ.  to  Rdr.  p.  vi,  A  Direction  to  any  one  that  has 
a  Gout  for  the  like  Studies.  1789  A.  BURN  Who  fares  best? 
(1810!  10  Relished  a  dish  of  fine-flavoured  tea  with  as  high 
a  gout  as  you  or  any  man  ever  did.  a  1810  J.  HENRY 
Cainf.  agst,  Quebec  (1812)  73  Simpson  warmed  some  of 
this  in  water,  and  ate  with  gout.  To  me  it  was  nauseous. 
1814  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Wanderer^,  375  A  lad  for  whom  he 
had  a  great  goust.  1822  Sporting  Mag.  IX.  220  The  public 
gout  for  the  most  licentious  . .  songs.  1896  CROCKETT  Grey 
Man  xii.  86  Having,  .no  goo  for  a  minister  meddling  in  the 
bickerings  of  men. 

3.  The  faculty  of  perceiving  and  discriminating 
savours ;    the   faculty   of  aesthetic   appreciation ; 
one's  individual  judgement  or  predilection  in  such 
matters  ;  also,  nice  perception,  good  taste. 

1706  Art  of  Painting  (1744)  348  There  are  three  sorts  of 
taste  in  painting.  The  natural  gout+  the  artificial,  and  the 
gout  of  each  nation.  1706  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S. }  I.  307 
Paragraphs  unagreeable  and  distasteful  to  the  goust  and 
palate  of  the.  .Presbyterians.  1739  GIBBER  Apol.  (1756)  II. 
154  It  seems  the  goust  of  that  age  was  not  so  nice  and 
delicate  in  these  matters.  1741  TAiLFER,etc.  Narr.  Georgia 


Pref.  9  We  catch  Fish  with  a  Hook  baited  to  their  parti- 
cular Gout.  1743  FIELDING  Wedding-Day  in.  viii.  Wks. 
1771  III.  356  This  last  opera  ..  is  too  light  for  my  gout. 


1747  Gentl.  Mag.  202  The  opinion  of  the  cardinal  was  how- 
ever so  much  to  the  gout  of  his  majesty,  that  [etc.]. 
II  b.  One  who  affects  taste. 

1684  J.  HAINES  Epil.  to  Lacy's  Sir  H.  Bujffon,  French 
goflts,  that  mingle  water  with  their  wine,  Cry,  Ah  de  French 
song,  gosoun,  dat  is  ver'  fine. 

4.  Style  or  manner  in  which  a  work  of  art  is 
executed,  as  judged  by  connoisseurs  ;  also,  a  pre- 
vailing or  fashionable  style  in  matters  of  taste. 

1717  BERKELEY  Tour  in  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  523  His 
[Perugino's]  drapering  every  one  knows  to  [be]  of  a  little 
gout.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  II.  xlii.  55  We  have 
more  taste  . .  than  to  relish  the  productions  of  such  a  miser- 
able gout.  1751  Student  I.  35  LearnM  in  each  goto,  and 
vers'd  m  ev'ry  fashion. 

Goutify  (gau-tifsi),  v.  [f.  GOUT  sb.i  +  -(I)FT.] 
trans.  To  make  gouty,  afflict  with  gout.  Chiefly 
in  Gou'tifled  pa.  pple.  and  ///.  a.  So  Goutiflca*- 
tion  nonce-tod. 

1749  SMOLLETT  tr.  Gil  Bias  H.  i.  (1782)  1. 114  We  perceived 
the  old  gontefied  canon  buried  as  it  were  in  an  elbow  chair. 
1756  W.  TOI.UERVY  Hist.  Two  Orplians  IV.  100  Goutify 


i; 


gOL ,  „ 

Mag.  XVI.  2  The  physician  will  hear  the  masterly  defence 
of  Claret  against  the  charge  of  goutification.  1833  M. 
SCOTT  Ibid.  XXXI  I.  22  An  old  rich  goutified  coffee-planter. 
OrOUtish  (gau-tij),  a.  [f.  GOUT  $b+  +  -ISH.] 
a.  Of  persons  :  Somewhat  gouty ;  predisposed  to 
gout.  b.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  gout. 

a.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  vi,  Powder  peiof 
[of   Aloes]  ..  helpej?  goutische   men.     a  1649  DRUMM.   OF 
HAWTH.  Fain.   E/>.  Wks.   (1711)  146  The  tables  [are]  for 
goutish  and  apoplectick  persons  to  make  them  move  their 
joints.     1810  SOUTH EY  in  Q.  Rev.   IV.  337  The  excessive 
heat  of  their  apartments,  and  the  bad  custom  of  sitting  close 
to  the  fire,  dispose  them  to  be  goutish  when  exposed  to  the 
least  cold. 

b.  1700  SIR  E.  HARLEY  in  \tfh  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comni. 
App.  n.  (1894)  617  It  pleased  God  yesterday  to  visit  me  with 
pain  and  faintness,  goutish  and  scorbutick.     1737  HERVEY 
Mem.  II.  492  Imagining  the  Queen's  pain  to  proceed  from 
a  goutish  humour. 

t  CrOU'tous,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  gowtus,  gowt- 
tous,  gotows.  [ad.  OF.  gutus  (F.  goutteux},  f. 
OF.  gout(f]e  GOUT  sb.^]  a.  Of  persons:  Gouty. 
Also  absol,  b.  Of  meats :  Apt  to  cause  gout  (cf. 
GOUTY  2  c). 

a.  14. .  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  196  In  hys  contree  was  a  quene, 
Gowtus  and  croket.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  n.  xc. 
(1869)  108,  I  hatte  Peresce,  the  goutous,  the  encrampised, 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  206/2  Gotows  mann,  or  womann  (/'. 
gotorous),  guttosus. 

b-  ^144°  i°  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  473  Forbere  goutous 
metes,  an  unholsome.  14. .  MS,  Med.  .Line.  If.  310  (Halliw.) 
Luk  ay  that  he  ette  no  gowttous  mette. 

II  Goutte  (g''t).  Her.  Also  4  gowte,  9  goute. 
[Fr. :  see  GOUT  sby\  A  small  drop-shaped  figure 
(of  specified  tincture),  used  as  a  charge. 

a  1400  Morte  Arth.  3759  That  bare  of  gowles  fulle 
gaye,  with  gowces  [?  read  gowtes]  of  syluere.  1838  Penny 
Cyct.  XII.  143/2  When  the  field,  charge  or  supporter  is 
covered  with  goutest  or  drops,  it  is  called  gntty.  1868 
CUSSANS  Her.  iv.  71  The  terms  d'eau,  de  sang;  &c.,  are 
not  always  employed  when  blazoning  Gouttes;  it  is  equally 
correct,  .to  blazon  Gouttes  by  their  Tinctures. 

Goutt6,  goutty,  Her. :  see  GUTT& 

Gouty  (gau-ti),  a.     [f.  GOUT  sb.\  +  -T  *.] 

1.  Affected  with  gout ;  subject  to  gout. 

£  1492  HOCCLEVE  Jereslaus's  Wife  713  Potagre  and  gowty 

&  halt  he  was  eek.   a  1533  LD.  BF.RNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Au>fl. 

Let.  v.  Cc  iij,  O  ye  olde  gowtie  people,  ye  forget  youre  selfe, 

and  runne  in  poste,  after  the  tyfe.      1581  SAVII.K   Tacitus' 
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/fist.  i.  ix.  (1591  6  Hordeoniii.1;  Flaccus  .  .  a  man  aged  and 
gowtie.  1602  Return  fr.  S'a»->tass.  \\.  ii.  (Arb.)  23  Ought 
his  gowty  fists  then  first  with  gold  be  greased?  1611 
TOURNEUR  Atk.  Trag.  it.  v.  Wks.  1878  1.  64  My  legge 
is  not  goutie.  rti668  DAVENANT  Gondibert  i.  vi.  37  Not 
giving  like  to  those,  whose  gifts  though  scant  Pain  them  as 
if  they  gave  with  gowty  hand.  1693  DRYDKN  Persius  v.  78 
Knots  upon  his  Gouty  Joints  appear.  1718  STEELE  Sped. 
No.  472  p  i  Would  such  gouty  Persons  administer  to  the 
Necessitiesof  Men  disabled  like  themselves.  177*  FRANKLIN 
Lett.  Wks.  !887  IV.  538  Hut  I  being  gouty  of  late,  seldom 
go  into  the  city.  1875  B.  MEADOWS  Clin.  Ohserv.  46  A 
gentleman,  .of  gouty  habit,  and  habitually  dyspeptic. 

absol.  1799  Mcd.  Jrnl.  I.  151  Dyspepsia,  the  inseparable 
companion  of  the  gouty. 

fig.  1656  COWLEV  Ode  to  Wit  iv,  'Tis  not  to  force  some 
lifeless  Verses  meet  With  their  five  gowty  feet.  1735 
HERKELEY  Querist  §  424  Whether  the  want  thereof  [money] 
doth  not  render  the  state  gouty  and  inactive? 

fb.  Of  birds:  cf.  GOUT  sbl  2.  Obs. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Far  me  vu.  Ivi.  887  The  nightin- 
gale hauing  beene  two  or  three  yeeres  in  the  cage,  becom- 
meth  goutie  :  nowe  when  you  shall  perceiue  it,  annoint  her 
feet  with  butter. 

fc.  Of  a  horse's  legs:   Swollen,  affected  with 
swellings.     Also  of  the  animal  so  affected.   Obs. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Hush.  §  56  Yf  thou  shake  by  oxen  for 
the  ploughe,  se  that  they  be  yonge,  and  not  gowty.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  Heresbacfts  Hnsb.  MI.  115  The  legges  and  the 
thyes  [of  a  horse],  .ought  to  be  euen,  straight,  and  sound, 
not  gouty  .  .  with  much  fleshe  and  vaynes  \citra  venantm 
ac  carnium  obesitatem  ant  tumorem  align  etn}. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gout  ;  of  the  nature  of 
gout. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  285  To  make  a  calculous  im- 
pression in  the  Kidneys,  or  a  gowty  impression  in  the 
loyntes  is  onely  proper  to  the  seede.  17*4  BLACKMORK 
Treat,  Cpnswiipt.  23  There  are  likewise  other  Causes  of 
Blood-spitting;  one  is  the  Settlement  of  a  gouty  Matter  in 
the  Substance  of  the  Lungs.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  I. 
v,  31  Under  the  torture  of  a  gouty  paroxysm.  1846  G.  E. 
DAY  tr.  Simoris  Anim.  Chew.  II.  477  Gouty  concretions, 
which  frequently  form  on  the  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet. 
1865  CAHLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xv.  v.  VI.  16  The  neuralgic  mala- 
dies press  sore,  and  the  gouty  twinges.  1879  M.  PATTISON 
Milton  151  He  was  very  abstemious  in  his  diet,  having  to 
contend  with  a  gouty  diathesis. 

"b.  Used  during  an  attack  of  gout. 

1733-4  BERKELEY  in  FraserZ-yfcvi.  (1871)  215,  1  hope.,  to  be 
able  to  put  on  my  gouty  shoes.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sen.  Scand. 
iv.  i,  Here's  an  old  gouty  chair  of  my  grandfather's.  '794 
MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Ellen  IV.  59,  1.  .will  take  my  old  seat 
on  the  gouty  stool,  and  tell  my  dear  grandfather  [etc.  ].  1825 
Morisoniana-  (1831)  218  The  gouty  patient  may  now..  burn 
his  gouty  shoes. 

c.  Having  a  tendency  to  produce  gout. 

1802  T.  BEDDOES  Hygeia  viii.  164  The  weaker  wines  of 
France  are  reputed  more  gouty  than  those  in  common  use 
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among  the  English.  1897  Attbntt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  182 
Champagnes,  especially  the  sweeter  sorts,  are  undoubtedly 
gouty  wines. 

3.  transf.  and_/£".  Swollen  or  bulging,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  shape  or  disproportioned  ;  distorted  with 
swellings  or  protuberances  ;  tumid. 

1595  COPLEY  Witst  Fittes^  <$•  Fancies  41  He  that  euermore 
alleadgeth  in  his  conuersation  other  mens  sayings,  is  like  a 
gowty  naile,  that  cannot  enter  the  wood,  except  an  augar 
make  the  way  before.  1663  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  105 
This  humour  in  Historians  hath  made  the  body  of  ancient 
History  in  some  parts  so  gouty  and  monstrous.  0x704 
T.  BROWN  Collect,  Dial,  \.  18  You  cannot  imagine  what  a 
Mortification  it  is  for  a  Noble  Author  .  .  to  have  his  Song 
tagg'd  with  half  a  dozen  gouty  Stanzas  by  a  Grub  street 
Hand.  1790  HERSCIIEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  477  The 
p.  arm  [of  Saturn's  ring]  is  a  little  gouty.  1848  JOHNSTON 
in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  6.  310  There  is  no  mis- 
taking this  mite  from  its  size  ..  and  its  gouty  unfashioned 
legs.  1875  Kncycl.  Brit.  II.  441/2  Rustic  masonry,  ill- 
formed  festoons,  and  gouty  balustrades. 

b.  Of  the  stems  of  vegetables,  and  their  joints  ; 
also  of  thread  :  Full  of  knots  or  knobs,  knotty. 
Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  xii.  §  2.  14  Long  and  slender 
stemmes,  jointed  with  many  knobbie  and  gowtie  knees. 
1677  HOLYOKE  Diet.,  Crassa  Minerva,  spun  with  a  gouty 
thread,  bungling  work.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  viii.  vi. 
Note  hh  (1727)  391  Which,  .makes  the  young  Shoots  tumify, 
and  grow  knotty  and  gouty.  1896  IVanvicksh  Gloss.^Gouty^ 
knobby,  knotty  :  usually  applied  to  rough  thread,  worsted, 
silk,  etc. 

1  4.  Of  land  :  Boggy  (see  quot.  1  790).  Obs. 

1686  PLOT  Staffordsh,  109  The  black  moorish  and  gouty 

founds  of  the  Moorelands.     1790  W.  MARSHALL  Midi.  Co. 
.  437  Gouty,  diseased  and  swelled  by  subterraneous  water  ; 
as  boggy  tumours,  at  the  bottom,  or  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

6.  Comb.y  as  gouty-bagged,  -handed,  -legged  %&}*>,  ; 
gouty-stem  (tree),  the  Australian  baobab  (Adan- 
sonia  Gregorii}. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stitffe  33  Holy  S.  Taurbard,  in  what 
droues  the  *gouty  bagd  Londoners  hurry  down  [etc.J. 
a  1613  OVERBURY  A  JFij/t'  11638)  153  His  liberality  can  never 
be  said  to  be  *gowty-handed.  1611  COTGR.,  Podagre, 
*gowtie-legd.  1846  STOKES  Discov,  Australia  II.  iii.  115 
The  *gouty-stem  tree  ..  bears  a  very  fragrant  while  flower, 
not  unlike  the  jasmine.  1889  MAIDEN  Use/.  Nat.  Plants 
Austral.  6oSterculia  mpestris.  .The  '  Bottle-tree  'of  N.E. 
Australia,  and  also  called  '  Gouty-stem  ',  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  shape  of  the  trunk. 

Hence  Gou-tily  adv.  ;  G-on  'tineas,  tendency  to 
gout  ///.  andyf^.  ;  Oou'tyish  «M  somewhat  gouty. 

1633  SHERWOOD  j.7'.,  Goutinesse,  la  doulenr  de  la  goutte,    \ 
1700  WALLACE  in  Pkil.   Trans.  XXI.   541  All  have  been    i 
frequently  here  except  Captain  Diego  who  is  Goutyish. 
1820  Q.  A'iT'.  XXIII.  180  An   Englishman   is  encumbered 
with  a  certain  goutinessof  mind.    1864  HAWTHORNE  Dal  liver 


GOVERN. 

Rom.  (1879)  53  He  had  met  the  grim  old  wreck  of  Colonel 
Dabney,  moving  goutily.  1890  />>//.  Med.  Jrnt.  25  Jan. 
184/1  There  is  probably  more  gout  and  goutine&s  in  London 
than  in  any  other  spot  on  the  globe. 

Gouv- :  see  Gov-. 

t Gon'VCruant.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  5  -aunt, 
[a.  V.gouvernant)  pr.  pple.  of goitvernerto  GOVERN.] 
A  governor  (of  a  country). 

1475  Bit.  Noblesse 4*  Prince  Richardedukeof  Yorke.  .being 
at  two  voiages  Heutenaunt  and  gouvernaunt  in  Fraunce. 

II  Gouvernante  (gwvgmant).  Cf.  GOVER- 
NANTE.  [F.  gouvernantet  fem.  pr.  pple.  of  gou~ 
venter  to  GOVERN.] 

f  1.  A  female  ruler  of  a  country.  Obs. 

1751  CHESTERF.  Let.  28  Oct.,  Misc.  Wks.  1777  II,  372  If. . 
your  Catharines  and  Marys  of  Medicis,  your  Anns  of  Austria, 
&c.,  should  prove  the  model  of  your  gouvemante.  1772 
Hartford  Merc.  Suppl.  18  Sept.  3/1  The  King  of  Sweden 
had  nominated  her  Gouvernante  of  Swedish  Pomerania. 

2.  a.  A  housekeeper  (to  a  bachelor  or  widower). 
rare.  b.  A  chaperon  or  duenna,  c.  A  governess ; 
a  female  teacher.  (Cf.  GOVERNANTE  2,  3,  4.) 

a-  1772  GRAVES  Spirit.  Quix.  HI.  vii.  (1783)*!.  145  My 
sister,  .became  reserved  to  me,  in  order  to  recommend  her- 
self more  effectually  to  our  gouvemante.  [Explained  by 
context.]  1788  H.  WALPOLE  Narr.  Rousseau  141  Rousseau 
. .  crossed  the  country  with  his  gouvemante. 

b.  1716  ADDISON  Free-holder  No.  4*3  The  old  and 
withered  Matrons,  known  by  the  frightful  Name  of  Gouver- 
nantesand  Duegnas.  1800  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Belinda  (1833) 
I.  xi.  200  A  beautiful  young  girl,  and  an  elderly  lady  whom 
they  took  for  her  gouvemante.  1838  LVTTON  Calderon  iii, 
She  was  living  with  an  old  relation,  or  gouvernante. 

C.  1781  HAYLEV  Tri.  Temper  i.  150  What  ills  the  little 
female  haunt,  The  testy  nurse,  th'  imperious  gouvemante. 
1828  Miss  MITFORD  Village  III.  113  During  the  church- 
wardenship  of  Farmer  Brookes,  no  less  than  three  village 
gouvernantes  arrived  at  Aberleigh.  1865  Look  before  you 
lt>a/>  1. 179  Disregarding  her  gouvemante,  she  went  straight 
to  Neville. 

Gove  (g^nv)f  v.  Sc.  Also  4-6  gowe,  6  gofe, 
goif,  goyf,  8  gauve,  8-9  goave.  [Of  obscure 
origin :  connexion  with  gowt  GAW  v.t  of  similar 
meaning,  cannot  be  traced.] 

1.  intr.  To  gaze,  stare ;  to  stare  stupidly. 

c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints^  Thomas  82  And  mete  &  drink  vald 
nocht  assay,  bot  to  pe  hewine  ves  govand  ay.  Ibid. 
7  Sleperis  329  A-bout  hyme  fast  ^an  gowit  he,  gyf  he  mycht 
ony  pane  se.  1301  DOUGLAS  Pat.  Hon.  HI.  xx,  Thus  in  a 
stair,  quhy  standis  thow  stupifak,  Gouand  all  day.  1508 
DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wernen  287  Apon  the  galland  for  to 
goif  it  gladit  me  agane.  1513  DOUGLAS  JKneis  v.  vi.  136 
Than  leuch  that  nail  prence  on  hym  to  goif.  ci$6o  A. 
SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  56  The  blenkyne  of  ane  e  Ay  gart 
the  goif  and  glaik.  17*8  RAMSAY  md  Ansiu,  Somervile  35 
Nae  mair  they'd  gaunt  and  gove  away,  Or  sleep  or  loiter 
out  the  day.  1786  BURNS  Interview  Ld.  Doer  iv,  How 
he  star'd  and  stammer'd,  When  goavan,  as  if  led  wi*  branks 
. .  He  in  the  parlour  hammer 'd.  1813  HOGG  Queen's  Wake, 
Kilmeny  (1814)  187  The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came  And 
goved  around,  charmed  and  amazed.  1819  W.  TENNANT 
Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  150  A  tumbler  at  a  fair,  Whair 
thousands  round  him  goave  and  stare.  1894  CROCKETT 
Lilac  Snnbonnet  44  The  dull  cattle  that  'goved  '  upon  her. 

2.  trans.  '  To  examine  ;  to  investigate  *  (Jam.). 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  viii.  iv.  68  Sic  way  he  wrocht  that, 

quha  thair  tred  lyst  gove,  Na  takynnys  suld  convoy  thaim 
to  his  cove. 

Gove,  obs.  form  of  GOAVE  v. 

Gove,  obs.  and  dial.  pa.  t.  of  GIVE  v. 

Govel(e,  -er(e,  obs.  ff.  GAVEL  j<M,  GAVELLEB. 

Goverment,  obs.  form  of  GOVERNMENT. 

t  OrO*vemf  st>.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  the  vb. ;  cf.  F. 
gotffvtrne  (from  I4th  c.),  Pr.  govern-s,  Pg.,  It.  go- 
verno,  Sp.  gobierno^\  Government. 

c  1300  Beket  (Percy  Soc.)  1792  That  his  bischopriche  hadde 
ibeo :  withoute  govern  and  rede. 

Govern  (g#-vain),  v.  Forms:  3-7  governe, 
(4  govern!,  5  goveryne,  gonverne),  4-6  go- 
wern'e,  3-  govern,  [a.  OF.  governer  (F.  gott- 
verner}  =  Pr.,  Pg.  gyvernar^  Sp.  gobemar,  It.  go- 
vemarf.—L.  guberndre  to  steer  (a  vessel),  hence 
to  direct,  rule,  govern,  ad.  Gr.  Kv&fpvav  to  steer.] 

1.  trans.  To  rale  with  authority,  esp.  with  the 
authority  of  a  sovereign ;  to  direct  and  control 
the  actions  and  affairs  of  (a  people,  a  state  or  its 
members) ,  whether  despotically  or  constitutionally ; 
to  rule  or  regulate  the  affairs  of  (a  body  of  men, 
corporation) ;  to  command  the  garrison  of  (a  fort). 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1036  Cassibel  J>at  noble  prince  was 
innu  &  bat  lond  gouerned  wel.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810^  37  Sone  after  pi  dales  pe  reame  salle  men  se 
Gouerned  porgh  aliens  kynde.  1389  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  46 
An  Aldirman.  .able  and  konyng  to  reulen  and  gouern  b° 
company,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xii.  53  pe  sepulcre  of 
Joseph  lacob  son,  pat  gouerned  Egipte.  a  1400-50  Alex- 
antler  3387  {>e  same  cure  is  a  kyng . .  To  gy  &  gouerne 
his  gomes,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  xxi.  62,  I  delyueryd 
to  hym  all  my  londes  to  gouerne.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  n.  116 
Captaine  Thomas  Williams  with  his  Company,  being  left  to 
governe  the  new  Fort.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xxvi.  139 
Govern  them  by  the  same  Lawes,  by  which  they  were 
governed  before.  1709  STFELE  Tatler  No.  99  P  7  There  is 
no  governing  any  but  Savages  by  other  Methods  than  their 
own  Consent.  1764601.08*1.  Trav.  372  In  every  soil.. those 
that  think  must  govern  those  that  toil.  1856  FROUDE  Hist. 
Kng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  163  From  the  accession  of  Henry  VII,  the 
country  had  been  governed  by  a  succession  of  ecclesiastical 
ministers. 
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GOVERN. 

fig-    "«3S  QUARLES  Emit.  !.  xv.  31  Lord.  .Can  thy  flockes 
be  thriving,  when  the  fold  Is  govern  d  by  a  1  ox  1 
b.  said  of  the  Deity. 

m74  CHAUCER  Eocth.  \.  pr.  vi.  17  (Camb.  MS.)  Syn  bat 
thow  ne  dowtest  nat  that  fis  world  be  gouerned  by  god. 
£1450  SI.  Culhtert  (Surtees)  571  Crete  god  bat  gouernes 
all  I5«  COVERDALE  Job  xxxvi.  31  By  these  .thinges 
gouernltf  he  his  people,  a  .677  BARROW  Serm  xxm.  Wks. 
1686  III.  260  Can  we  . .  peruse  the  Records  of  everlasting 
destiny  by  which  the  World  is  governed?  1859  KINGSLICV 
Lett.  (1878)  II.  73  It  is  a  fearful  look-out  when  God  has  to 
govern  a  nation  because  it  cannot  govern  itself. 

f  c.  To  be  in  command  ot  (a  force,  an  army) ; 
to  lead  (a  choir).   Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8205  pe  baldewines  tueye .  .gouernede 
be  ost  mid  hor  poer  beye.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xn.  499 
The  battall  that  schir  Eduard  Gouemyt  and  led.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  81  Or  elles  berynge  a  cope  to 
governe  be  queere  [L.  chorntn  rexit\, 

d.  To  direct  and  control  (a  person,  the  members  of 
a  household)  with  the  authority  of  a  superior.  ?  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxii[i].  i  Lord  gouerns  [Vulg. 
refit]  me  &  nathynge  sail  me  want,  c  1340  Cursor  M.  10804 
(Trin.)  If.  .she  no  husbonde  had  I-had  hir  to  haue  gouerned 
&  lad.  1413  Pylgr.  Somle  (Caxton)  iv.  xxxvul.  (1859)  64 
They  ordeyne  and  gouerne  hym,  ryght  as  he  were  to  yonge 
within  age,  and  couthe  nought  gouerne  hym  seluen.  1450- 
1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  16  He  taught  her  grammer  and 
songe,  &  gouerned  her  &  her  housholde.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
HtratmtKl  Huso.  \.  (1586)  16  She  must..looke  to  the 
Kitchin  . .  gouerne  the  maides,  and  keepe  them  at  their 
woorke.  1679  HOBBES  Behemoth  in.  (1682)  242  Some  others 
were  sent  thither  [to  the  universitie]  by  their  Parents,  to 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  governing  them  at  home, 
during  that  time  wherein  Children  are  least  governable. 

e.  absol.  To  exercise  the  function  of  government. 
The  phrase  '  the  king  reigns  but  does  not  govern  ',  app. 

first  used  by  French  writers,  is  intended  to  characterize 
those  monarchies  (e.g.  that  of  England)  in  which  the  action 
of  the  sovereign  is  mainly  confined  to  the  selection  of  re- 
sponsible ministers. 

ci4oo  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  38  And  this  regnede  longe  & 
governed  wisely.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  ff.  i.  ii.  24  Who 
gouernes  heere?  1699  TEMHLE  Ess.  Pop.  Discontents  Wks. 
i73r  I.  260  Every  Prince  should  govern  as  He  would 
desire  to  be  governed  if  he  were  a  Subject.  1710  SWIFT 
Examiner  No.  18  T  5  When  this  Man  governed  in  that 
Island.  1845  M.  PATTISOS  JSss.  '1889)  I.  16  The  throne 
was  occupied  by  a  minor,  whose  mother . .  governed  as 
regent  for  him.  1861  MAY  Const.  Hist.  I.  i.  6  The  king 
reigned,  but  his  ministers  governed.  1874  STUBBS  Const. 
Hist.  I.  ii.  36  He  reigns  but  does  not  govern.  1897  Daily 
fftm  3  May  5/5  In  a  Crown  Colony,  .the  Governor  governs ; 
in  a  free  one  he  reigns. 

2.  To  sway,  rule,  influence  (a  person,  his  actions, 
etc.) ;  to  direct,  guide,  or  regulate  in  conduct  or 
actions.  (Said  of  persons :  also  of  motives,  etc.  1 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  206/2  Gouernyn,  and  mesuryn  in 
manerys.  and  thewys,  moderor.  1597  BACON  Ess.,  Followers 
ff  Friends  (Arb.)  36  To  be  gouerned  [1625  adds  (as  we  call 
it)]  by  one  is  not  good.  1601  SHAKS.  jful.  C.  i.  iii.  83  Our 
Fathers  mindes  are  dead,  And  we  are  gouern'd  with  our 
Mothers  spirits,  a  1631  DONNE  Paradoxes  (1633)  D  3  How 
then  shall  this  nature  gouerne  vs,  that  is  gouerned  by  the 
worst  part  of  vs  ?  1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Pr  .for  all  Condi- 
tions  of  Men,  We  pray  for  the  good  estate  of  the  Catholick 
Church;  that  it  may  be  so  guided  and  governed  by  thy 
good  Spirit  that  [etc.].  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  Apol.,  Not 
that  he  would  have  governed  his  judgment  by  the  ill-placed 
cavils  of  the  sour.  1709  STEELE  Tatter  No.  66  P  5  Ordinary 
Minds  are  wholly  governed  by  their  Eyes  and  Ears,  a  1754 
J.  M'LAURIN  Serm.  %  Ess.  (1755)  17  Eternal  motives  are 
the  only  motives  that  should  govern  immortal  Souls.  1882 
Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  II.  iii.  39,  I  did  not  allow  myself 
to  be  governed  by  Lady  Cumberbridge's  gossip.  1883  FROUDE 
Sliort  Stud.  IV.  i.  iii.  41  The  archbishop ..  was  aware  of 
the  motives  by  which  the  papal  decisions  were  governed, 
t  b.  To  master,  prevail  over.  Obs. 

1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  ff  Ad.  42  Backward  she  push'd  him,  as 
she  would  be  thrust,  And  govern'd  him  in  strength,  though 
not  in  lust. 

t  e.  To  guide,  direct,  lead  (in  some  course) ;  to 
guide  to  or  towards  an  object.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xlix.  10  The  rewere  of  them  shal  gouerne 
[L.  reget]  them  and  at  the  welles  of  watris  gyuen  hem  to 
drinke.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvii.  80  pe  nedill.-by  be 
whilk  schippe  men  er  gouerned  in  be  see.  1549  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Litany,  That  it  may  please  thee  to  rule  and  gouerne 
thy  holy  Churche  vniuersall  in  the  right  waye.  c  1600  SHAKS. 
Sonn.  cxiii.  2  And  that  which  gouernes  me  to  goe  about, 
Doth  part  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind,  a  1635  CORBET 
Poems  (1807)  116  As  a  straying  Starr  intic't  And  governd 
those  wise-men  to  Christ.  1704  SWIFT  Mech.  Operat.  Spirit 

(1711)  294  By  what  kind  of  Practices  the  Voice  is  best 

fovem'd  towards  the  Composition  and  Improvement  of  the 
pirit.     1737  WHISTON  Josepluis,  Hist.  i.  i.  §  5  He  that 
governed  the  elephant  was  but  a  private  man. 

d.  To  regulate,  determine  the  course  or  issue  of 
(an  event,  etc.). 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Witt  without  Money  in.  i,  Tis  not  folly. 
But  good  discretion,  governs  our  main  fortunes.  1798 
WELLESLEY  in  Owen  Desf.  46  The  attempts  which  they 
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e.  Of  things,  esp.,  in  astrological  use,  of  the 
stars  :  To  hold  sway  over,  influence,  determine 
the  motions  or  nature  of. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  109  O  Phebus,  which  the  dales 
light  Governest  til  that  it  be  night.  Ibid.  III.  106  Of  alle 
thinges  the  matere,  . .  Of  thing  above  it  [this  erthe]  stont 
governed,  That  is  to  sain  of  the  planetes  The  cheles  both 
and  eke  the  hetes.  Ibid.  127  Wherof  the  firste  regiment  .. 
Governed  is  of  signes  thre.  c  1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuan's 
Theat.  World  B  vij  b,  Beastes  ..  nature  hath  given  them 
a  complection  so  well  ruled  and  governed,  that  they  never 


cholike  persons.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  Pref.  15  What- 
soever is  invisible  . .  is  little  enquired ;  and  yet  these 
be  the  things  that  govern  Nature  principally.  1671  R 
BOHUN  Wind  86  Here  in  England,  the  Eastern  [Winds] 
usually  govern  the  spring  . .  but  generally  the  Western 
ingrosse  the  greatest  part  of  the  yeare. 

ff.  To  determine  the  key  of  (a  musical  com- 
position). Obs.  rare~l. 

1597  MORLEY  lut ml.  Mus.  156  Your  song  being  gouerned 
with  flats  it  is  vnformall  to  touch  a  sharpe  eight. 

3.  intr.  To  hold  sway,  prevail,  have  predomi- 
nating or  decisive  influence. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  in.  v.  63  Let  it  be  as  humors  and 
conceits  shall  gouerne.  1606  —  Ant.  f,  Cl.  II.  li.  150  From 
this  houre,  The  heart  of  Brothers  gouerne  in  our  Loues. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  453  It  hath  been  received,  that  a 
smaller  Pear,  grafted  upon  a  Stock  that  beareth  a  greater 
Pear,  will  become  great.  But  I  think . .  the  Cions  will  govern. 
1669  MARViiLLO-r.cxiv.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  274  After  the  ablest 
men  have  employed  all  their  art  . .  yet  chance  will  governe 
at  last.  1884  Ckr.  Cominonivcalth  21  Feb.  ^48/1  Since  then 
we  have  been  asking  whether  policy  or  principle  is  to  govern 
in  matters  of  this  kind. 

4.  refl.  To  direct  or  regulate  one  s  actions ;  t  to 
conduct  oneself,  behave,  act  (in  a  specified  way). 

"375  BARBOUR  Bruce  li.  588  On  this  maner  thaim  eouernyt 
thai,  Till  thai  come  to  the  bed  off  tay.  1:1386  CHAUCER 
Melib.  P  28  If  ye  gouerne  yow  by  sapience,  put  awey  sorwe 
out  of  youre  herte.  01450  Ktit.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  3  To 
teche  my  doughtres .  .how  the!  shulde  governe  hem.  c  1460 
Urbanitatis  22  in  Babees  Bk.,  Loke  . .  bat  bow  gouerne  be 
welle.  1608  ARMIN  Nest  Nitm.  29  Fooles  that  want  wit  to 
gouerne  themselves  well.  1651  MARIUS  Bills  of  Exchange 
8  Advice .. ought  to  be  given  by  the  first  Post  that.. the 
deliverer  may  know,  .how  to  govern  himself.  17x5  NELSON 
Addr.  Pers.  Qual.  257  If  in  this  Extremity  the  poor  Widow 
had  governed  herself  by  the  Measures  of  this  Age,  in  a  few 
Days  she  had  perished  with  hunger.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng. 
Tradesman  ii.  (1841)  I.  17  Intimating  that  you  can  or 
cannot  answer  this  order,  that  I  may  govern  myself  accord- 
ingly. 1778  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  248  You  have.,  a  great 
country  to  govern ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  principles 
on  which  you  govern  yourself  in  the  management  of  it. 

t5.  trans.  To  administer,  manage,  order  (affairs, 
an  undertaking,  an  establishment,  household,  etc.). 
Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Tim.  v.  4  If  ony  widew  hath  sone,  or 
children  of  sones,  lerne  sche  first  for  to  gouerne  hir  hous. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  206/2  Governe  a  towne,  villico.  1480 
CAXTON  Ckron.  Eng.  ccxxxiv.  255  That  thurgh  his  counceil 
and  gouernaunce  afthynge  sbold  be  gouerned  and  dressyd. 
1535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xviii.  17  Be  stronge  now,  & 
gouern  the  warres  of  the  Lorde.  1588  SHAKS,  'fit.  A.  v.  ii. 
139  Whiles  I  goe  tell  my  Lord.. How  I  haue  gouern'd  our 
determined  iest.  1610  Histrio-m.  vi.  92  fl  hast  thou 
govern'd  thy  prosperity.  That  canst  not  smile  in  meere  ad- 
versity. 1617  MORYSON  Itin.  i.  238  So  as  all  the  rest  chose 
him  for  their  guide,  and  to  governe  their  expences.  1672 
EVELYN  Diary  31  May,  My  Lord  Sandwich  was  prudent_as 
well  as  valiant,  and  always  govern'd  his  affaires  with 
successe  and  little  losse.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  108 
The  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  would  make  me  govern  the 
Tea-table,  whatever  I  could  do. 

t  6.  To  attend  to,  care  for,  look  after  (a  person) ; 
esp.  tojend  or  treat  in  respect  to  health.  Obs. 

i.... 

selfe  so  well,  that  he  was  Sealed,  a  i«3  —  Hnon  cxliv. 
540  That  ye  kepe  this  lady  in  your  house  clothyd  and 
apareyled  and  as  well  gouernyd.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Gitydons 
Quest.  Chinirg.  Nj,  Howe  ought  he  to  be  gouerned  that 
wyll  be  letten  blode  before  he  do  blede.  1658  A.  Fox 
lyurfz'  Surg*  n.  x.  85  Govern  the  party  in  his  diet,  as  you 
were  told  at  the  Head- wounds.  1675  TEMPLE  Let,  to^Sir  J. 
Williamson  Wks.  1731  II.  332,  I  never  knew  any  Sickness 
of  a  Great  Man  so  well  govern'd  as  hts.  1680  WALTON  in 
Four  C.  E?ig,  Lett.  60  His  pensions  . .  were  given  to  a 
woman  that  governed  him. 

f  b.  To  tend,  treat  (plants).  Obs. 

1572  MASCALL  A  rt  Planting  $  Graffing  49  How  to  guide 
and  gouerne  the  sayde  trees.  1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Card.  n. 
vii.  (1675)  258  They  are  all  of  them  to  be  Planted,  and 
governed  like  Raspes.  1669  J.  ROSE£«£.  Vineyardy.dfys) 
27  Thus  you  shall  also  govern  your  Vineyard  the  third  year. 

f7.  To  work  or  manage  (a  ship,  the  sails,  the 
helm).  Obs. 

<:i375  Sc.  Leg-.  Saints,  Ninian  525  &  sa,  J>at  patent 
gouernande,  haile  and  sounde  he  com  to  lande.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  63  Hem  lakked  schipmen  to 
governe  here  schippes  [L.  remiges  . .  ad  naves  regenrfas]. 
cx44o  Partonope  3157*  The  bote  was  governde  in  the  see. 
1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Auxilia  nautica,  the  sterne  and 
other  instrumentes,  wherby  the  shippe  is  gouerned.  1617 
MORYSON  Itin.  HI.  135  A  Venetian  ship  governed  by 
Greekes.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xx.  71  An  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Mariners,  both  for  rowing,  and  for  governing 
the  sails.  1671  R.  BOHUN  Wind  253  [The  hurricane]  came 
to  such  an  height,  that  ..  7  men  could  scarce  govern  the 
Helme.  ifx^PoTTER/Jtt^.  Greece iii.xiv.  (1715)  124  Ships 
of  Burden  were  commonly  govern'd  by  Sails. 

t  b.  [after  L.]  To  steer.     In  quot.  absol.    Obs. 

1675  HOBBES  Odyss.  (1677)  ^T  Then  he  astern  sate  down 
and  governed. 

1 8.  To  manage,  manipulate,  work,  control  the 
working  of  (an  implement,  machine,  etc.) ;  to 
regulate  (a  fire).  Obs. 

^1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1209  Dido,  The  fomy  brydle 
with  the  bit  of  gold  Governyth  he.  c  1386  —  MonKs  T.  407 
Thus  can  (fortune  hir  wheel  gouerne  and  gye.  i6oa  SHAKS. 
Ham.  in.  ii.  372  Gouerne  these  Ventiges  with  your  finger 


GOVERN  AIL. 

and  thumbc.  ft  1631  DONNE  80  Serm.  (1640)  vii.  64  What 
can  a  graine  of  dust  work  in  governing  the  balance  :  I&94 
SALMON  Hate's  /J/.yV«s.  1.11713)  150/1  The  Fire  is  to  be  su 
governed,  as  to  hinder  the  Oil  from  boiling.  1797  Monthly 
Mag.  III.  222  Twelve  pins,  placed  in  two  rows  diagonally 
on  the  barrel,  which  the  stud  on  the  rack  governs,  by  the 
turn  of  the  pinion  on  the  rack.  1807  ROBINSON  Archseol. 
Grxctt  iv.  ix.  376  They  rendered  them  {battering-rams]  use- 
less by  cutting  with  long  scythes  the  ropes  by  which  they 
were  governed. 

9.  To  hold  in   check,   curb,   bridle   (csp.  one's 
passions),     f  Also,  to  keep  or  restrain  from. 

1513  BRADSHAW.SV.  Werburge,  Ball,  to  St.  W.  31  Governe 
my  lyfe  from  all  actes  daungerous.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II ', 
n.  ii.  180  Bar,  I  haue  no  tongue,  sir.  Page.  And  for  mine 
Sir,  I  will  gouerne  it.  1603  • —  Lear  v.  iii.  161  Go  after  her, 
she's  desperate,  gouerne  her.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  II.  x, 
Neither  could  he  govern  his  passion.  17*9  BUTLER  Scrnt. 
Wks.  1874  II.  39  If  he  puts  on  any  . .  face  of  religion,  and 
yet  does  not  govern  his  tongue,  he  must  surely  deceive  him- 
self. 1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  viii,  I  appeal  to  you  to 
govern  your  temper.  1873  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  n.  iv.  72 
An  ambitious  man  will  govern  himself  for  the  sake  of  his 
ambition,  and  withstand  the  seductions  of  the  senses. 

10.  To   constitute  a   law  or   rule   for ;    to   be 
applicable  to  as  a  determining  principle  or  limiting 
condition ;  to  serve  as  a  precedent,  rule,  or  type 
for ;  esp.  in  Law ,  to  serve  in  determining  or  de- 
ciding (a  case). 

1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  308  The  case  of  Peacock  v. 
Spooner  having  been  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords,  must 
govern  this  case.  1834  McMuRTRlE  Cuvier^sAnim,  Kingd. 
i  The  laws  which  govern  those  beings.  1861  J.  R.  GREENE 
Man.  Anim.  Kingd.,  Calent.  70  This  rule  does  not  appear 
to  govern  the  nectocalyces  in  the  last-mentioned  group. 
1884  LD.  COLERIDGE  in  Lam  Times  Ref.  L.  46/1  The 
principles  laid  down  in  that  case  are  applicable  to  and 

B>vern  this.  1885  C.  H.  ANDERSON  in  Law  Rep.  14  Q.  Bench 
iv.  727  There  is  no  break  in  the  section,  and  the  words  '  in 
any  highway',  govern  all  that  follows.  1800  SIR  H.  C. 
LOPES  in  Lam  Times  Ref.  LXIII.  692/2  The  law  there 
stated  clearly  governs  this  case.  1891  J.  P.  LILLEY  Lord's 
Day  ff  Servants  n.  i.  88  Should  not  this  thought  largely 
govern  the  service  of  Congregational  praise. 

absol.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  398  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  in  Papillon  v.  Voyce  said,  the  intention  if  lawful  shall 
govern. 

11.  Grammar.  Of  a  word,  chiefly  a  verb  or  prep. : 
To  require  (a  noun  or  pronoun)  to  be  in  a  certain 
case,  or  a  verb  to  be  in  a  certain  mood ;  to  be 
necessarily  followed  by  (a  certain  case  or  mood), 
f  Formerly  also  of  the  subject :  To  determine  the 
number  and  person  of  (the  verb).   Obs. 

1530  PALSCR.  74  Pronownes  be  suche  as.. may  governe 
verbes  to  be  of  lyke  norobre  and  parson  with  them.  1611 
BRINSLEY  Grammar-Schoole  98  The  word  gouerning  or 
directing,  to  be  placed  before  those  which  it  gouernetn  or 
directeth.  cifao  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  n.  y,  With  s,  it 
[the  genitive]  precedes  the  word  quherof  it  is  governed. 
1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  58  A  verbe  substantive  . . 
governing  two  datives,  one  of  the  person,  and  another  of 
the  thing.  1877  WHITNEY  Essent.  Eng.  Gram.  iii.  52  We 
speak  of  both  verbs  and  prepositions  as  governing  in  the 
objective  the  word  that  is  their  object.  1881-7  CUMMINS 
Friesic  Gram.  §  195  Prepositions  governing  the  dative  and 
accusative.  1892  J.  WRIGHT  Primer  Gothic  §  291  The  geni- 
tive is  also  governed  by  certain  adjectives. 

absol.  16..  MAUGER  Fr.  Gram.  (T.),  In  our  language 
evermore  Words  that  govern  go  before. 

Governable  (gc'vajnab'l),  a.  [f.  GOVERN  v. 
+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  governed  (in  senses 
of  the  verb). 

1647  CLARENDON///!/.  Ret.  n.  §  81  The  earls  of  Essex  and 
Holland.. were  thought  less  governable  by  those  councils. 
1659  Genii.  Callingiv.  iii.  400  They  become  more  tame  and 
governable  ever  after.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  xxiii.  59  There 
ts  not  a  more  tonsile  and  governable  Plant  in  Nature.  1670 
[see  GOVERN  v.  i  d].  1684  OTWAY  Atheist  i.  (1735)  24  Wifi 
you  promise  me  . .  to  be  very  governable,  ana  very  civil. 
1703  DAMPIER  Voy.  III.  in  The  Ship  was  very  governable, 
and  Steer'd  incomparably  well.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery 
Intpr.  U757)  II.  81  He  may  prove  mild  and  governable. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  412  To  keep  him  in 
ignorance,  that  he  may  be  ductile  and  governable.  1819 
R.  CHAPMAN  Jas.  VI,  127  Where  the  same  religion  is 
unanimously  professed,  the  subjects  are  more  governable 
and  peaceable.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Coin.  (1881)  185 
Alvan  in  love  was  not  likely  to  be  governable  by  prudent 
counsel. 

Hence  Gavernatoi-lity,  Go'verna'bleness,  the 
state  or  quality  of  being  governable ;  Go-vernably 
adv.,  in  a  governable  manner. 

1775  ASH,  Governablcness.  1853  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  II. 
App.  xii.  393  By  its  perfect  governableness  it  [oil-colour] 
permits  the  utmost  possible  fulness  and  subtlety  in  tht 
harmonies  of  colour.  1863  P.  S.  WORSLEY  Poems  12  The 
god  Infused  a  soul  more  governably  mild.  187*  BAGEHOT 
Physics  ft  Pol.  (1876)  25  We  reckon,  as  the  basis  of  our 
culture,  upon  an  amount  of  order,  of  tacit  obedience,  of 
prescriptive  governability.  1876  Miss  O'MEARA  F.  Ordnam 
267  He  was  a  confirmed  optimist  in  his  estimate  of  the  good- 
ness and  governableness  of  mankind  in  general. 

t  Govemail.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-5  governayl(l(e, 
4-6  governaile,  -aill(e,  -al(e,  5-6  governance, 
(5  governaly,  -ele,  -ell,  -naille,  -yl  ,  4-  gover- 
nail.  [a.  OP",  gavernail  (F.  gouvernait},  gover- 
tiaille :— L.  gubernaculum,  pi.  gubernacula  rudder, 
f.  gubernare  to  steer :  see  GOVERN  ».] 

1.  The  rudder  of  a  ship ;  also,  the  use  of  the 
rudder,  steering. 

c  '375  Sf-  Leg.  Saints,  Magdalena  210  Put  in  a  l>at  apone 
be  se  hot  gouernale.  1381  WYCLIF  Jas.  iii.  4  Schippis . .  ben 
born  aboute  of  a  litel.  gouernayle.  c  1430  Pitgr.  Lyf  Man- 


GOVERNANCE. 

kfltle  u.  x!iv.  93  The  goucrnayle  which  is  within  ledeth  it. 
f  1477  CAXTON  Jascw  112  b,  His  gouernaile  brack  in  more 
thennea_thousand  pieces.  1483  — Cold.  Leg.  222b/2Thenne 
they  recited  to  her  the  myracle  . .  how  they  were  comen 
without  ony  gouernayle  of  the  Shippe.  1561  EoEN-4r/tf 
Xauig.  A  iij  b,  Tipho  fyrst  founde  the  gouernall  or  rudder. 
2.  The  action,  method,  or  function  of  governing ; 
government ;  authority. 
In  early  use  often  ft.,  after  L.  giibcrnaculu . 
ci374  CHAUCER  Boct/i.  \.  pr.  vi.  17  (Camb.  MS.)  With 
whicn  gouernayles  takestow  heede  bat  [the  world]  is 
gouerned.  1375  BARBOUK  Bruce  xvi.  358  Of  the  marchis 
than  had  he  The  gouernale  and  the  pouste.  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Set-in.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  254  Wibouten  his  governaile  mut  be 
Chirche  nedis  perishe.  1388  —  Proi'.  i.  5  A  man  vndur- 
stondinge  shal  holde  gouernails.  £1400  Apol.  Loll.  12  A 
clene  man  was  in  be  court,  &  spak  to  hem  bat  had  gret 
gouernaile  in  be  court,  c  1407  HOCCLEVE  Mitt.  Poems(i^) 
59  Glad  cheerid  Spmer  to  your  gouernaille  And  grace  we 
rabmitt*  al  our  willynge.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  vm.  16 
Tliai  ..  Besocht  him  . .  To  cum  and  tak  sum  gouernaill  on 
hand.  £-1500  Blowbots  Test.  112  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  96 
Lucira  hath  the  governale  of  the  salt  floodes.  a  1555 
LVNDESAY  Tragedie  71  Off  all  Scotland  I  had  the  Gouer- 
nall. ^  1507  Guutard  fy  Sismond  I.  Bj,  His  fame  had  never 
spot  in  all  his  governall. 

b.  Period  of  government,  reign.     Also,  form  of 
government,  dispensation. 

c  1420  Citron.  Vilod.  st.  424  In  to  be  governell  of  Queue 
Elvyne.  1431-30  tr.  Higtien  (Rolls)  I.  31  The  firste  gouer- 
nayle was  from  Abraham  to  Moysen.  Itid.  VII.  119  The 
firste  yere  of  his  governayle  [Trevisa  duchery]. 

c.  concr.  One  who  governs,  a  ruler.     Also,  the 
community  governed ;  a  state. 

c  1395  Plowman's  T.  1078  Shuld  holy  churche  have  no 
heed?  Who shuld  be  her  governayl ?  a  1400 Kelig.  Pieces 
fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1867)  33  All  of  a  gouernaylle  hafe  we  a 
fladyr.  1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  v.  19  Thousands  beene  in 
euery  gouernall,  That  Hue  by  losse,  and  rise  by  others  fall. 

d.  Management,    contrivance.      Also,   tending, 
treatment  (of  plants,  wounds). 

«  M7S  Partenay  5561  Other  gift  bere  hens  shall  by  no 
gouernaill ;  Then  grett  mischaunce  to  purchace  and  haue. 
1502  ARNOLDE  Chron,  168  The  gouernaile  of  thes  plantis  is 
dowblyng  of  beryng  of  frute.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Gnydon's 
formal.  R  iv,  The  gouernall  accomplysshynge  the  enten- 
cyon  after  the  vlceracyon  is  to  drye  the  rottennesse.  1500 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xii.  48  He  of  this  gardin  had  the  governall. 

e.  Behaviour,  self-control ;  rule  of  conduct. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xi.  161  He  set  ledaris  till  Ilk  battale, 

Knawyn  war  of  gud  gouernale.  c  1410  Chron.  Vilod.  st.  259 
PIS  was  be  governyt  bey  token  hem  to  be  moder  and  j>e 
dou?ter  y  ffer.  1:1470  HARDING  Chron.  xxxvi.  i,  His  ire 
excede[d]  his  wytte  and  gouernall.  c  iqjsPartenay  844  Ye 
take  A  wif  vnknow  what  is  sche,  Neither  haue  knewlich  of 
hir  gouernail,  Ne  of  hir  kinrede.  1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  iv. 
vi.  48  The  fashions  of  their  Hues  and  Gouernals. 

Governance  (go'vamans).  Forms:  4-6  go- 
vernaunce, (5  governaunc, -awnce),  4-6  go(u)- 
verna(u)nce,  -a(u)ns(e,  (6  goviruance,  gue- 
vernans),  4-  governance,  [a.  OY.gouvernance, 
i.  gouverner  :  see  GOVERN  and  -ANCE.  Cf.  med.L. 
gubernantia  (i4th  c.).] 

1.  The  action  or  manner  of  governing  (see  senses 
of  the  vb.) ;  the  fact  that  (a  person,  etc.)  governs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Stl.  Wks.  III.  346  Ws  stiward  . .  failib  in 
governaunce  of  be  Chirche.  £1391  CHAUCER  Astral.  Con- 
tents, As  wel  for  the  governance  of  a  clokke  as  for  to 
fynde  the  altitude  Meridian.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton) 
Dictcs  69  To  remembre  and  se  to  the  good  gouemaunce  of 
his  people.  1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  2  By  Goddes 
gouvemaunce.  1628  COKE  On  Lift.  Pref.,  Good  govern- 
ance and  full  right  is  done  to  every  man.  1643  MILTON 
Divorce  it.  iii.  (1851)  69  Without  any  wry  thoughts  cast 
upon  divine  governance,  a  1677  BARROW  Pope's  Suprem. 
(1680)  57  The  Bishop's  governance  should  be  so  gentle  and 
easie,  that  men  hardly  can  be  unwilling  to  comply  with  it. 
1850  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Dffic.  Anglic.  7  It  is  but  one  aspect  of 
the  state,  or  mode  of  civil  governance.  1866  FERRIER  Grk. 
Pltilos.  I.  xiv.  427  The  strict  governance  of  his  own  passions. 
1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  iv.  50  All  my  belongings 
..I  have  submitted  wholly,  .to  your  rule  and  governance. 
1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  319  A  fresh  proof  of  the  immediate 
governance  of  God.  1884  Longm.  Mag.  Mar.  493  Rules  . . 
for  the  governance  of  racing. 

b.  Controlling,  directing,  or  regulating  influ- 
ence ;  control,  sway,  mastery. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  i.  (1495)  ico  The  ouer 
membres  gyuyth  influence  and  gouernance  to  the  nether. 
1789  BURNEY  Hist.  Afus.  (ed.  2)  IV.  v.  186  An  irascible 
spirit  under  no  great  governance.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea 
(1876)  I.  vii.  113  A  power,  .which  could  exert  more  govern- 
ance over  Turkish  statesmen.  1883  RvsmsArt  Eng.  (1884) 
225  Over  these  hours  and  colours  of  the  scene,  his  govern- 
ance was  all  but  complete. 

f  c.  In  or  under  (a  person's) governance :  subject 
to  his  control.  So  to  have,  hold,  take  in  govern- 
ance. Obs. 

"375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Mathias  126  pe  towne  ..  quhare 
pylat  presydent  was,  &  had  in  gouernance  be  place. 
<;  1385  CHAUCER  /,.  G.  W.  1044  Thisbe,  Fortune  that  hath 
the  world  in  governaunce.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  58 
Two  in  gouernaunce  it  takid,  An  aungel  freende,  an  aungil 
foo.  1450-1530  Myrr.  onr  Ladye  31  Saint  Benet  had  many 
abbeys  under  hys  gouernaunce.  1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems 
xiv.  10  Discretioun  and  considerance  Ar  both  out  of  hir 
[love's]  gouirnance.  1531  ELYOT  Cm.  i.  xiii.  (1534)  48  b, 
Vertue  hath  all  thinge  vnder  gouernaunce.  1533-4  Act 
25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  22  §  ii  Your  said  issue,  .shalbe  &  remaine 
.  .at  and  in  the  gouernance  of  their  naturall  mother.  1548-9 
(Mar.)5£.  Com.  Prayer ',  Communion,  The  heartes  of  kynges 
are  in  thy  rule  and  gouernaunce.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems 
(S.  T.  S.)  lii.  24  Body  and  gudis  to  half  in  govirnance.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  i.  iii.  50  What,  shall  King  Henry  be  a 
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Pupill  still,  Vnder  the  .surly  Gloslers  Gouernance?  18:4 
BBNTHAM  .-InarchUal  1-allacies  Wks.  1843  II.  520  The 
governed^  are  to  have  the  governors  under  their  governance. 

t  d.  The  state  of  being  governed  ;  good  order  ; 
esp.  in  to  set  in  governance.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  339  And  thus  the  faders  ordenaunce 
i  his  londe  hath  set  in  governaunce.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4958 
Elde  [can]  . .  set  men  . .  In  good  reule  and  in  governaunce. 
1500  SPENSER  F.  Q.  u.  x.  38  Whose  countries  he  redus'd  lo 
quiet  state,  And  shortly  brought  to  civile  governaunce. 

2.  The  office,  function,  or  power  of  governing  ; 
authority  or  permission  to  govern  ;  f  the  command 
(of  a  body  of  men,  a  ship). 

1-1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  814  He  yaf  me  al  the  bridel 
in  myn  hond  To  han  the  gouernance  of  hous  and  loud. 
^1400  MAUNUEV.  (Roxb.)  xvu.  77  [pai]  will  nojt  suffer  men 
to  hafe  gouernaunce  of  be  rewme.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  Prol. 
i  Seint  Poul  ^eueth  not  to  Thimothe  instruccioun  of  eny 
hijer  gouemaunce  than  [etc.].  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton) 
Dictes  14  He  that  hath  grete  myght  &  gouernaunce  in  this 
worlde  ought  to  haue  no  grete  reioyssyng.  1491  Act  7 
Hen.  VII,  c.  20  §  i  The  King.  .Willeth.  .that  Thomas  Lovell 
Knyght  have  the  guydyng  and  governaunce  of  the  seid 
Edmond.  c  1500  Afelusine  xxxvi.  254  And  gaaf  hym  the 
gouernaunce  of  a  houndred  men  of  armes.  a  1546  G  .WISHAKT 
tr.  Confes.  Fayth  Siveserlandes  in  Wodr.  Sac.  Misc.  (1844) 
ii  Holy  wrytte  ..  shulde  be  the  owne  interpretour,  the  rule 
of  chante  and  fay  the  hauynge  gouernaunce.  1563  B.  GOOGE 
Eelogs  (Arb.)  102  And  thou  that  hast  the  gouernaunce  of 
al[,  O  myghty  God.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  (1813)  II. 
App.  i.  133  They  may  commit  the  governance  thereof  to  the 
next  heir  of  the  crown.  1884  J.  PAYNE  Tales  fr.  Arabic  I. 
112  And  Kisra  the  king  invested  him  with  the  governance 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  his  empire. 

t  b.  quasi-own  That  which  governs ;  govern- 
ing person  or  body.  Obs. 

a  '533  LD-  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Atari,  viii.  (?  1573!  E j, 
For  certayne  they  that  haue  the  charge  of  a  prynce,  be  the 
.  .gouernance  of  people.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  3  Beleeue 
we  ought,  this  Sun  to  be . .  the  principal!  gouernance  of 
nature.  1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Power  Parl.  u.  60  Persons  of 
estate,  .elected  to  counsell  and  assist  the  governance. 

f  3.  The  manner  in  which  something  is  governed 
or  regulated ;  method  of  management,  system  of 
regulations.  In  Pecock  often  :  A  rule  of  practice, 
a  discipline.  Obs. 

citao  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxii.  232  Now  schalle  I  tell  jou 
the  Governance  of  the  Court.  1411  Petition  in  Sharp  Cov. 
Myst.  (1825)  181  Hit  wer  good  Governauns,  that  every  ward 
kept  hem  within  her  own  ward,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  i. 
5  That  no  gouernaunce  is  to  be  holde  of  Cristen  men  the 
seruice  or  the  lawe  of  God,  saue  [etc.].  1456  Sc.  Acts  Jas. 
7/(i8i4)  II.  46/1  Item  as  to  the  feird  artiklll  belangand  be 
pestilence  and  gouernance  berof  The  clergy  thinkis  >'  [etc.]. 
1559  N.  BACON  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1824)  I.  ii.  78  A  thing 
to  be  eschewed  in  all  good  governances.  1660  R.  COKE 
Power  Sr  Sutj.  207  To  enquire  of  the  Foundation,  Erection, 
and  Governance  of  Hospitals. 

t  4.  Conduct  of  life  or  business ;  mode  of  living, 
behaviour,  demeanour.  Also//,  proceedings,  doings. 
<ri374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  170  (219)  Her  tale  was  broght 
to  the  ende,  Of  her  astate,  and  of  her  governaunce.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  656  All  your  gate  and  your  gouernaunse  graidly 
to  telle.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  Ixxxviii,  Folk  of  religioun, 
That  from  the  warld  thaire  gouernance  did  hide.  1436 
LYDG.  DeGuileville's  Pilgr.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  3567, 1  ha . . suffryd 
. .  That  ye,  by  your  gouernauncys  My  custommys  &  myn 
ordynauncys  ..  Ye  han  ytournyd  at  your  wyl.  1428 
Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  9  Yat  ye  sayd  John  Lyllyng  fra  yan 
furth  suld  be  of  gude  governance  and  trew  in  all  his  bying 
and  hys  sellyng.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  <$•  Lint.  Mon.  xx, 
Many  men  wil  than  be  of  better  gouernaunce.  1481  CAXTON 
Myrr.  i.  v.  18  That  procedeth  of  theyr  folissh  and  outrageous 
gouernaunce.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  259  Be 
constant  in  jour  gouernance,  and  counterfeit  gud  maneris. 
1581  LAMBARDE Eiren.  i.  v.  (1588)  31  Sufficient  men.  .learned 
in  the  Lawe  and  of  good  gouernance.  1591  SPENSER  Mviopot. 
384  He  likest  is  to  fall  into  mischaunce,  That  is  regardles  of 
his  governaunce.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  vi.  (1701) 
243/1  Wise  Princes  ought  not  to  be  admired  for  their  Govern- 
ment, but  Governance. 

t  b.  Discreet  or  virtuous  behaviour ;  wise  self- 
command.  Obs. 

c  1399  CHAUCER  Compl.  Venus  9  In  him  is  bountee,  wisdom, 
governaunce,  Wei  more  then  any  mannes  wit  can  gesse. 
1600  HOLLAND  Liyy  XLII.  Ixii.  (1609)  1152  The  manner.. was, 
in  time  of  adversitie  to  bear  all  out  and  set  a  good  counten- 
ance, but  in  prosperitie  to  hold  an  even  hand  and  to  use 
governance  [L.  nioderari  animos). 

t  Go'vernancy.  Obs.  [f.  asprec.:  see-ANCY.] 
=•  GOVERNANCE  2. 

1693  C°l<  Rec'  Pennsylv.  I.  414  And  as  to  other  reasons 
rendred  for  the  Superseding  our  proprietor's  governancie. 
[1794  Laura  f,  Augustus  II.  50,  I  preferred  the  lieutenant 
governancy  of  Dominica.] 

t  Go'yernante.  Obs.  Also  7-8  governant. 
[Anglicized  form  of  GOVEKNANTE.] 

1.  A  female  governor  or  ruler. 

1698  FRYER  A  cc.  E.  India  ff  P.  1 32  An  Old  Gentlewoman . . 
the  Governant  of  the  Womens  Quarters.  1763-5  SMOLLETT 
Hist.  Eng.  xxii.  (1827)  III.  282  The  administration  of  the 
government  devolved  upon  the  princess,  as  governante 
during  her  son's  minority. 

2.  A  mistress  of  a  household  ;  a  housekeeper. 
1668  L'EsTKANGE  Vis.  Qnevcdo  led.  3)  46, 1  saw  Envy  there 

drest  up  in  a  Widow's  Vail,  and  the  very  Picture  of  the 
Governant  of  one  of  your  Noblemen's  Houses.  1700 
CONGREVE  Way  of  World  v.  i,  This  was  your  Merchan- 
dize you  dealt  in,  when  I . .  made  you  Governante  of  my 
whole  Family  !  1793  MRS.  INCHBAI.D  Midn.  Hour  i.  i,  I  am 
. .  the  general  governante  of  the  whole  house.  1816  SCOTT 
Old  Mart,  vi, '  Mercifu'  powers  ! '  exclaimed  the  governante. 

3.  A  woman  who  has  charge  of  a  young  person  ; 
a  governess,  a  female  teacher ;  a  chaperon,  duenna. 
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1639  T.  UKU.IS  tr.  Camus'  Mo>:  Relut.  232  What  diligence 
soever  widowed  fathers  use  to  finde  out  good  govemants, 
they  never  find  any  whose  eyes  be  so  vigilant  over  their 
daughters  as  their  mothers.  1674-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogt. 
1685  CROWNK  AYr  C.  Nice  iv.  Dram.  Wks.  1874  III.  310 
Other  nations,  by  their  spies  and  govei  names,  are  at  great 
toil  and  charges  to  be  cuckolds.  1688  in  Kllis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  n.  IV.  114  The  Lady  Marquis  of  Powis,  governante 
to  the  Prince.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  9*3  The  young 
Lady  saw  her  good  Governante  on  her  Knees.  1711  E .  WARD 
gw/.r.  1. 373  To  Steal  a  Squint  at  One  another  when  Jealous 
Governant  sits  by.  1756  COWPER  in  Connoisseur  No.  119 
P  4  The  governantes  at  the  boarding-school  teach  Miss  to 
be  a  good  girl.  1796  J.  MORSE  Amer,  Geog.  II.  265  A  lady 
of  a  Polish  grandee, . .  attended  by  . .  an  old  gentlewoman 
for  her  governante.  1823  SCOTT  Pevcril  v,  Mistress  Elleh- 
mere  . .  laid  her  orders  uoon  Deborah,  the  governante,  im- 
mediately to  carry  the  children  to  their  airing  in  the  park. 

t  Governa'tion.  [f.  GOVERN  v.  +  -ATJON.]  - 
|  GOVERNANCE,  in  various  senses. 

Erroneously  substituted  for  GOVERNANCE  in  some  late  MSS. 
I  (hence  in  certain  editions)  of  Chaucer  Astrol.  Prol.  59  C  the 
j  gouernance  of  a  clokke1)  and  Somnours  Tale  186  rAron, 
that  hadde  the  temple  in  gouernaunce '). 

t  Governator.  Obs.  rare-*,  [ad.  It.  gwtr~ 
natore  :  see  GOVERNOR.]  A  governor. 

152*  J.  CLERK  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  312  There 
be  deputed  for  gouernators  here,  for  this  first  moneth  of  the 
Popis  absence,  the  Cardinall  Sanctae  Cnuis  primus  Epis- 
copus  Cardinalist  The  Cardinal!  Sedunen  [etc.]. 

t  Governatrice-  0/>s.  rare—*,  fa.  ^.governa- 
trice \—\-.,gubernatnc-em,  fem.agent-n.  i.gttbernare 
to  GOVERN.]  A  female  governor. 

153"  CRANMER  Let,  in  Strype  Cranmer  {1694}  App.  6  The 
Diate  . .  was  lately  held  in  Flandres,  where  the  Queue  of 
Hungary  is  governatrice. 

Governayl,  -ayll(e,  vars.  GOVERNAIL,  Obs. 

Governed  (g.rv3.in'd),  ppi.  a.  [f.  GOVKKN  v. 
+  -ED  1.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1686  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  435  The  Church,  by 
Christ's  own  Institution,  is  a  governed  Society  of  Men. 
1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  261  The  sign  of  the 
possessive  should  be  annexed  to  each  of  the  governed  nouns. 
1861  T.  WOOLNER  My  Beautiful  Lady  (1863)  158  A  well- 
planned  city  in  a  governed  land  That  [etc.]. 

absol.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  649  This 
inconvenience . .  is . .  more  hardly  to  be  redressed  in  governour 
than  in  the  governed.  1681  NEVILE  Plato  Rediu.  30  It  was 
instituted  for  the  good  and  preservation  of  the  Governed. 
a  1832  MACKINTOSH  Lit.  Soc.  Bombay  Wks.  1846  II.  577  The 
security  of  the  governed  cannot  exist  without  the  security 
of  the  governors.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  393 
This  great  contract  between  the  governors  and  the  governed^ 

Governele,  -ell,  variants  of  GOVERNAIL,  Obs. 

t  Governeress.  Obs.  Also  4  governowr- 
esse,  4-7  governereese,  5-6  governouresse, 
6  gouvernres.  [ad.  OF.  gouverneresse,  fern, 
of  gouverneur  GOVERNOR.]  A  female  governor ; 

—  the  later  GOVERNESS,  in  various  senses. 

r  1366  CHAUCER  A,  B.  C.  141  He  hath  thee  maked.  .gover- 
neresse of  hevene.  c  1368  —  Compl.  Fife  80  Shal  Crueltee 
be  your  governeresse  ?  c  1422  H  OCCLEVF.  Jereslaits'  Wife  298 
A  yong  doghtir  haue  I.  .Of  which  I  wolde. .  Thow  tooke  on 
thee  to  be  gouerneresse,  And  teche  hire.  1430-40  LYDG. 
Bochas  i.  vih.  (1544)  15  b,  She  was  their  iudge  and  their  gouer- 
neresse.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Mankode  i.  viii.  (1869)  6,  I  am 
gouernouresse  of  alle  thinge,  and  of  alle  harmes  j  am  leche. 
1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxvii.  06  She  was  maister  ouer  him  £ 
gouerneresse.  1553  EDW.  VI  Lit.  Rent.  (Roxb.)  II.  571  If 
i  died  w*out  issu,  and  there  were  none  hei're  masle,  then 
the  L.  Fraunces  to  be  gouvernres.  i«5  W.  WATREMAN 
Fnrdle  Facions  i.  L  27  To  Ceres  (theiSacrificed  and  did 
honour)  as  gouerneress  of  the  earth.  1577  [see  GOVERNESS 
sb.  2  quot.  1587].  i6s*Orrfers  Bartkol.  Hasp.  (1885)  21  You 
[the  Matron]  shall  also  as  the  chiefe  Governeresse  . .  have 
speciall  regard  to  the  good  ordering. 

Governess  (gz^vaines),  sb.  [shortened  form  of 
GOVEBNERESS  :  see  -ESS.] 

1,  A  woman  who  governs  (e.  g.  a  kingdom,  pro- 
vince, a  community,  religions  institution) ;  a  female 
governor  or  ruler.  Obs.  exc.  as  nonce-use,  f  For- 
merly often  applied  to  the  presiding  or  ruling 
goddess  (of  a  department  of  nature,  art,  etc.). 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  296/2  Thappostle  halowed  to  god 
Ephygene  the  kynges  doughter  and  made  her  maystresse 
and  gouuernesse  of  moo  than  two  hondred  Vyrgyns.  1539 
Act  31  Hen,  K//7,  c.  13  §  2  Abbottes,  priours,  abbesses, 
prioresses,  and  other  ecclesiastical  1  gouernors  &  gouern  esses 
of  such  late  monasteries.  1548  HALL  Chron. ^  Hen.  VIII 
(1550)  145  The  Lady  Margaret  gpuemesse  of  Flaunders. 
1577  HARRISON  England  n,  xxiii.  (1877)  '•  35a  Minerva 
was  the  cheefe  goddesse  and  governesse  of  those  waters. 
1590  GREENWOOD  Collect.  Sclaund.  Art.  Biijb,  AH  true 
Christians  . .  acknowledg  her  Maiestie  to  be  the  supreame 
maiestrate  and  gouernesse  of  all  persons.  1610  HOLLAND 
Caniden's  Brit.  i.  718  The  Abbay  . .  whereof  her  selfe  was. 
first  Governesse.  1663  DAVENANT  vid  Pt.  Siege  Rhodes 
u.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  III.  325  As  if  our  sex's  governess,  the 
moon,  Had  plac'd  us  but  for  sport  on  fortune's  lap,  1703 
J.  SAVAGE  Lett,  Antients  Ix.  174  As  it  is  a  great  Cruelty  in 
Barbarians  to  make  Slaves  of  their  Wives,  so  is  it  no  less  a 
Folly  in  us  Romans,  to  let  them  be  our  Governesses.  1730 
A.  GORDON  MafftCs  Awphith,  168  Diana,  the  Governess  of 
all  kinds  of  Hunting.  1737  WHISTON  Josephust  Hist.  i.  iii. 
§  i  John  had  left  her  to  be  the  governess  of  the  public 
affairs.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  VIM.  vii,  The  landlady 
was.  .absolute  governess  in  these  regions.  1754  RICHARDSON 
Grandison  (1781)  IV.  xviii.  i43Thegovernessesor  matrons  of 
the  society  I  would  have  to  be  women  of  family.  1797  M  RS. 
RADCLIFFE  Italian  xxv.  (1824)  665  This  lady  was  a  shining 
example  to  governesses  of  religious  houses.  1826  C.  BUTLER 
Life  Grotins  xiv.  §  3.  219  Hts  mother  was  named  by  the 
states  Governess  of  the  United  Provinces.  1875  Miss  BIRD 
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GOVERNESS. 

SaxiiwicA  Jsl.  (1880)  65  The  governess  of  Hawaii,  the 
Princess  Keclikolani,  has  a  house  on  the  beach, 
t  b.  fig.  of  things  personified.  Obs. 
1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  I.  xvii.  (1634)  90  That 
providence,  which  is  the  governesse  of  all  things.  1587 
GOLDINO  DC  Mortiay  xx.  (1617)  345  Religion  is  the  gouej- 
nesse  of  all  verities.  1604  T.  WEIGHT  Passions  II.  ii.  58  The 
Will,  being  the  governesse  of  the  Soule.  1611  SPEED  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xvii.  §  5.  97  The  Prouincc  reduced  to  the 
obedience  of  the  fatall  Gouernesse  Rome.  1643  MILTON 
Divorce  u.  xx.  (1851)  116  To  teach  us  that  charity  is  the 
high  governesse  of  our  beleefe.  1706  Z.  CRADOCK  Si-rw. 
Ckarity  (1740)  25  Eternal  damnation  may  be . .  the  instrument 
of  wise  men,  but  the  mistress  and  governess  of  fools  only. 
f2.  A  woman  who  has  charge  or  control  of  a 
person,  esp.  of  a  young  one.  Obs. 

1587  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  335/2  The  Ladie  Marie  of 
Biskie,  gouernesse  [i577gouerneresse]of  the  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  III.  180  Virgins  who  neuer 
past  the  bounds  of  their  Cements  but  on  Sundayes  onely 
(and  then  attending  on  their  seuerall  Gouernesses).  1653  H. 
COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  liii.  209,  I  Nhay  Nivolau,  a  poor 
woman,  Governess,  and  Tutress  of  my  Son,  an  Orphan,  do 
prostrate  my  self  before  thee.  1688  Loud.  Caz.  No.  2360/4 
He  [the  infant  son  of  James  II]  being  then  in  the  Arms  of 
the  Lady  Governess,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lady 
Marchioness  of  Powis.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  6  Apr., 
To  Mrs.  Jermyn,  My  worthy  governess  may  believe  me. 

b.  A  female  teacher;  an  instructress;  now  chiefly, 
one  so  employed  in  a  private  household.  (The 
current  use. ) 

171*  STEELE  Spect.  No.  314  T  B  Pray  proceed  to  detect  the 
male  administration  of  governesses  as  successfully  as  you 
have  expos'd  that  of  pedagogues.  1759  Ann.  Reg.  425  The 
mistress  of  the  school  is  called  governess^  for  the  word 
mistress  has  a  vulgar  sound  with  it.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W. 
Ixxxviii,  Their  language-masters,  music-masters,  hair-frizzers, 
and  governesses,  are  all  from  abroad.  1804  G.  ROSE  Diaries 
(1860)  II.  187  The  head  governess  for  the .. princess.  1884 
PAE  Eustace  22  But  in  two  years  thereafter  he  had  married 
the  governess.  1890  '  L.  FALCONER'  Mile.  Ixc  (1891)  16 
'  For  my  part ',  said  Mrs.  Merrington,..'  I  think  good  looks 
are  rather  out  of  place  in  a  governess'. 
8.  The  wife  of  a  Governor.  Obs.  exc.  as  jocular 
nonce-use. 

1697  tr.  Ctess  LfAutufs.  Trav.  (1706)  22  The  Lady 
Governess  of  the  Town  drew  near  to  me.  1814  HEVNE 
Tracts  India  345  The  common  wood  strawberry . .  was 
introduced  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Powis  when  Governess 
at  Madras.  1855  THACKERAY  Nnucoines  I.  234  Lady  Trotter, 
the  Governess  of  St.  Kitts,  you  know. 
4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  governess-cart,  -car, 
a  light  two-wheeled  vehicle  with  seats  at  the  sides 
only,  face  to  face  ;  governess-pupil,  -student, 
a  girl  or  young  woman  who  is  being  trained  to  be 
a  governess. 

_  1893  Chicago  Exhib.,  Catal.  Brit.  Section  171  The 
Governess  Car ' — a  small  wagonette  body,  without  boot, 
hung— on  elliptic  springs,  and  with  a  deep  cranked  axle- 
very  near  the  ground,  and  used  either  with  a  donkey  or 
very  small  pony.  Mod.  Advt.  Governess-student  required. 
Hence  (m»tce-wds.~)  Oo-veruess-doni,  Qo'ver- 
nesshood,  the  state  of  being  a  governess;  Go-- 
vernesslessa.,  without  a  governess ;  Qo'verness- 
ship,  the  office  of  a  governess  ;  Qo'vernessy  a., 
having  the  characteristics  of  a  governess. 

i86S  Q.  Rev.  No.  238.  515  If  but  a  few  such  women  would 
combine  here  and  there  to  elevate  the  tone  of  "governess- 
dom.  1867  E.  YATES  Forlorn  Hope  xv.  183  She  was  always 
an  the  look-out  for  that  knight  who  was  to  come  and 
dehver  her  from  the  bonds  of  *governesshood.    1859  FREE- 
MAN in  Stephens  Life  (1895)  I.  245,  I  am  still  houseless,  as 
o  \  as  boroughless,  and  am  soon  going  to  be  "governessless. 
j  j  'SS  MlTFORD  ^'Ifage  Ser.  n.  (1863)  403  She  ..  pro- 
ceeded to  give  me  the  history  of  her  successive  *governess- 
ships.    186.  Spectator  13  Dec.  1390/1  She  seems  to  have 
finally  abandoned  governessship.     1893  Westm.  Can.  6  Apr. 
3/1  Miss  C.  is  sometimes  a  little  prim  and  *governessy. 
Governess  (gjrvam.es),  v.     [f.  the  sb.] 

1.  intr.  (Only  in  gerund.)  To  work  or  earn  one's 
living  as  a  governess. 

1816  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n.  (1863)  405  Sixteen 
years  of  governessing  . .  might  well  have  ..  tamed  that  ro- 
mantic imagination.  1848  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  (1857)  276 
You  will  give  up  your  govcrnessing  slavery  at  once.  1860 
bALA  Lady  Chester/.  43  The  girls  had  to  go  out  governess- 
ing.  1882  Spectator  1 1  Feb.  182  Governessing  was  the  only 
occupation  open  to  '  ladies '  without  means 

2.  trans,  (ttonce-use.)    To  act  as  governess  to ; 
to  teach. 


Ma, 

a  Mrs... Caryl.' 

^Governing  (go-vaonin),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  GOVERN  v. 


t  2.  =  GOVERNMENT,  esp.  in  phrases  to  have  the 
governing  of;  (to  have)  in,  under  one' s  governing- 

CI340  Cursor  M.  7402  (Trin.)  pe  kyngdome  to  haue  in 
gouernyng.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  6.  W. 58,  Cleopatra *  Th» 
lome  the  kyr,g,  That  al  Egypte  hadde  in  his  gover'nyn* 
1389  Eng.  Gilds  (.870)  ,,6  Other  fundacion  or  gouernynge 
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is  noughte  in  cure  glide.  1450-70  Golagros  ff  Cau>.  1169 
Vc  ar  gaderit  in  grosse.  .vndir  my  gouernyng.  1523  I.D. 
BURNERS  Froiss.  I.  clxxxvii.  221  The  towne,  wherof  I  haue 
the  gouernynge.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  ix.  44  And  Troy 
againe  out  of  her  dust  was  reard  To  sitt  in  second  seat  of 
soveraine  king  Of  all  the  world,  under  her  governing. 

f  3.  Conduct,  mode  of  action.  Also,  means  of 
living;  livelihood.  Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vi.  385  He  valde  se  his  gouernyng, 
That  hade  the  castell  in  keping.  c  1475  RaufCoilyar  447 
Gangand  with  laidis,  my  gouerning  to  get.  1500-30  DUNBAR 
Poems  xli.  2  Be  je  ane  luvar,  think  ?e  nocht  Je  suld  Be 
weill  adwysit  in  jour  gouerning  ?  ?  a  1550  Freiris  Berwick 
360  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  297  For  in  her  hairt  scho 
had  ane  persaving  That  he  had  knawin  all  hir  governing. 

Governing  (g» -vajnirj),  ///.  a.    [f.  GOVERN  v. 

+  -ING  2.]     That  governs,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

Governing  body,  a  designation  (in  some  cases  the  only 
term  officially  recognized!  for  the  body  of  managers  of 
a  hospital,  public  school,  etc. 

1635  Gram.  Warre  D  6  b,  Betweene  the  word  gouerning 
and  gouerned.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  §  125  And 
so  they  were  both  invested  in  those  offices,  to  the  no  small 
displeasure  of  the  governing  party.  1653  R.  SANDERS 
Physiogn.  157  He  will  be  somewhat  covetous  because  of 
the  governing  Sign,  ITOI  ATTERBURY  Serin,  vii.  (1726)  I. 
274  God's  Governing  Providence,  by  which  he  holds  the 
Balance  of  Nations.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  Hi.  Wks.  1874 
I.  62  Man  is  the  acknowledged  governing  animal  upon  the 
earth.  1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  led.  5)  ].  309  When 
a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  follows  its  governing  verb 
[etc.].  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  113  Knowledge  is  cer- 
tainly a  governing  power.  1887  Daily  News  30  May  5/1 
M.  Grevy.  .had  most  of  the  governing  men.  .on  his  side. 

Hence  Go-verningly  adv. 

1884  C.  H.  PARKHURST  Serm.  in  Bibl.  Sac.  Kec.  Dec.  178 
We  infer  that  somewhere  some  one  mind  has  worked 
governingly  on  these  forty  musicians. 

t  Go'vernless,  «•  Obs.  [f.  GOVERN  v.  + 
-LESS.]  \Vilhout  government,  ungoverned. 

i6ai  Bp.  R.  MOUNTAGU  Diatriba  H.  ii.  368  These  things 
were  thus  done  as  in  a  gouernlesse  City,  with  all  licentious- 
nesse.  1614  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  v.  190  This  done,  because 
they  would  not  be  gouernlesse  when  his  Deputiship  was 
expired,  there  was  a  general!  assembly,  and  by  that  Election 
Kendall  was  confirmed  to  succeed  still  Gouernor.  1679  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Wks.  (1848)  453  These  are  the  sad  ends  of 
many  dissolute  and  governless  persons. 

Government  (gr-vMnment).  Also  6  gou- 
ver(n)ment,  6-7  goverment.  [a.  OF.  governe- 
ment (F. gouvernement],  i.govemer:  see  GOVERN 
v.  and  -MENT.  In  the  main,  this  word  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  superseded  GOVERNANCE.] 

1.  The  action  of  governing  (see  senses  of  the  vb.). 

a.  The  action  of  ruling ;  continuous  exercise  of 
authority  over  the  action  of  subjects  or  inferiors ; 
authoritative  direction  or  regulation;  control,  rule. 

ci$66  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaysttiau's  Thcat.  World  Hivb,  j 
A  king  or  a  prince.. that  hath  under  his  governement  so 
manye  thousands  of  men.  1666  PH.  HENRY  Diaries  (1882) 
184  That  the  Governm'  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ought  to 
bee  manag'd  by  the  Ministers  of  Christ.  1719  BUTLER  Serm. 
Wks.  1874  II.  45  The  government  of  the  tongue .. relates 
chiefly  to  conversation.  1758  S.  HAYWARO  Serm.  i.  4  We  are 
all  under  its  [sin's]  power  and  government.  18*7  POLLOK 
Course  T.  x,  God's  eternal  government  approved.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  88  The  Dean  was  charged 
with  the  government  of  a  . .  number  of  youths  of  high  con- 
nections. 1850  TENNYSON  Enid  1043  They  . .  [horses],  like 
creatures  gently  born,  . .  felt  Her  low  firm  voice  and  tender 
government. 

b.  spec.  The  action  of  ruling  and  directing  the 
affairs  of  a  state ;  political  rule  and  administration. 

1789  BENTHAM  Princ.  Lerisl.  vii.  §  i  The  business  of 
government  is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  society  by 
punishing  and  rewarding.  1841  E.  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  I.  t 
At  present  we  have  government  in  excess.  1860  MILL 
Repr.  Govt,  i.  (1865)  i  Government  is  a  problem  to  be 
worked  like  any  other  question  of  business.  1895  MORLEY 
in  Daily  News  30  May  2/1  All  government  is  difficult, 
fc.  Management  Obs. 

1587  MASCALL  (title)  Government  of  Cattel.    1660  SHAH- 
ROCK  Vegetatln  22  The  whole  government  and  husbandry 
of  hemp  from  the  seed  to  the  distaffe  is  like  this  of  flax, 
t  d.  Working  or  propelling  (a  ship).   Obs.-1 

1697  POTTER  Antiq.  Greece  in.  xiv.  (1715)  124  All  the  three 
ways  of  Government  [of  Ships]  viz.  by  Sail,  Oar,  and  Cords, 
were  upon  Occasion  made  use  of. 

e.  Guidance  (in  action).  Obs.  exc.  in  commercial 
and  official  epistolary  use  (cf.  Y.  gouverne,  Sp. 
gobierno). 

i?ia  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  i.  ix,  <f  she  submits  to  our 
government,  she  will  be  abroad  in  a  little  time.  18x4  L. 
MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (cd.  5)  I.  227  Examples ..  which  may 
serve  as  some  government  to  the  scholar.  Mod.  (Comm.) 
Please  send  me,  for  my  government,  a  copy  of  your  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  A. 

f2.  The  manner  in  which  one's  action  is  governed. 
a.  In  physical  sense  :  Management  of  the  limbs 
or  body  ;  movements,  demeanour ;  also,  habits  of 
life,  regimen,  b.  In  moral  sense:  Conduct,  be- 
haviour ;  becoming  conduct,  discretion.  Obs. 

a.  c  1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuau's  Theat.  World  E  ij, 
Here  you  may  sec  his  life  and  governement,  whilst  he  is  in- 
closed in  his  mothers  wombe.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  ix.  10 
1  heir  God  himselfe  . .  Shott  many  a  dart  at  me  with  ficrs 
intent;  But  I  them  warded  all  with  wary  government.  1601 
CHESTER  £ow'j,]/<zri.lxvii,Running,vaulting,and  Actiuitie 


j — >   — ™          ••  "-a^  iPUTon.  me   toiler,  UUL  uniy  s 

and  an  orderly  course  of  keeping  and  government. 


GOVERNMENT. 

b.     1483  CAXTON  G.  fie  la  Tour  B  viij,  The  goode  knyglit 
.  .was  wy^e  and  of  grete  gouernment  in  repreuying  of  the 
lady.     1596  SpKNiiiR  F.  Q.  iv.  v.  20  Whose  beauties  wonder- 
n'a  then  th'  others  vertuous  govern- 


ment  She  Jesse  esteem 


Uters,  a  maid  of  government  and  judge- 

3.  The  office  or  function  of  governing  or  ruling  ; 
authority  to  govern ;  f  the  command  of  an  army 
or  fortress  (o&s.). 

1584  POWKL  Lloyd's  Cambria  69  The  rule  and  Gouernment 
of  North  Wales.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  x.  37  The  first.  .Of 
all  the  house  had  charge  and  governement,  As  Guardian 
and  Steward  of  the  rest.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  /•'/,  iv.  vi.  24, 
I  here  resigne  my  Gouernment  to  thee.  1610 —  Temp,  i. 
ii.  75  The  Government  I  cast  vpon  my  brother.  1651 
HOBBES  Gev.  «$•  Sac.  x.  §  16.  163  The  government  it  self,  or 
the  administration  of  its  affairs,  are  better  committed  to 


RRLL  ».  ng.  .  915  e  was..perswae.  .to 
accept  the  Government  of  Dover  Castle.  1717  DE  FOE 
Sysi,  Magk  i.  i.  (1840)  18  Prometheus  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  a  part  of  Armenia.  187*  J.  L.  SANFOKU  Eng. 
A'itigs,  C/tas.  /,  333  He  would  learn,  .to  look  upon  govern- 
ment as  an  absolute  function  of  the  Sovereign. 
•\  b.  An  appointment  as  governor.  Obs. 

1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  n.  68  Hee..had  made  offer  to  resigne 
the  gouernement  he  had  in  the  Prouince  of  Connaght. 
1647-8  COTTERELL  JDtwifo's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678*  9  Those  few 
small  governments  which  yet  remained  in  their  family. 
X7^9  jitHius  Lett.  iv.  (1804)  I.  37  My  silence  may  have 
been  purchased  by  my  government. 

fc.   The  post  of  gouvernante   or   governess. 
Obs.~l 

1804  G.  ROSE  Diaries  (1860)  II.  106  Lady  Pembroke  had 
been  offered  the  government  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

4.  The  fact  that  a  particular  person  governs. 
I5S9   AYLMER  (title)  An  Harborowe  for   Faithfull  and 

Trewe  Subiectes,  agaynst  the  late  blowne  Blaste,  con- 
cerninge  the  Government  of  Women.  1759  ROBERTSON 
Jfist.  Scot,  (1813)  I.  n.  72  The  government  of  a  Queen  was 
unknown  in  Scotland.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  II. 
195  The  government  of  Warang<51  was  never  restored.  1879 
RVUBERG  Magic  Mid.  Ages  iv.  175  Never  has  there  been 
a  time  when  a  divine  and  universal  government  was  so 
much  despaired  of  as  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

t  b.  Period  of  rule,  tenure  of  office.  Obs. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M .  iv.  ii.  141  His  fact  till  now  in 
the  gouernment  of  Lord  Angelo,  came  not  to  an  vndoubtfull 
proofe.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  u.  2  The  time  of  my  owne 
being  in  Ireland,  in  the  Lord  Mountjoy  his  Governement. 
1664  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  153  [I]  shall  pray  to 
God  to  bless  your  Majesty  with  a  long  and  happy  Govern- 
ment. 

5.  The    portion   of    country   ruled    over    by   a 
governor,  a  province  ;  also  as  a  specific  name  for 
a  subdivision  of  a  kingdom  or  empire,  as  formerly 
in  France,  and  now  in  Russia  (  —  Russian  guber- 
niyd).  Also,  occas.,the  territoryunitedunderacom- 
mon  rule,  as  a  kingdom,  republic,  principality,  etc. 


from  his  governement  to  Constantinople.  1624  N.  DE 
LAUNE  tr.  Du  MoulitCs  Logick  54  As  when  we  divide.. 
France  into  seventeene  governments.  1700  DRYDEN  .fti^/if, 
Baucis  <$•  Philemon  20  To  Phrygian  realms,  my  Grandsire's 
Government.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  Ded.,  When  I  pass'd 
through  most  of  the  Protestant  Governments  in  Europe. 
1710  WHITWORTH  Ace.  Russia  (1758)  53  In  1710,  the  Czar 
. .  divided  the  Empire  into  eight  governments.  1759 
WHEELOCK  in  F.  Chase  Hist.  Dartmouth  Coll.  (1891)  I.  6, 
I  was  upon  the  same  road  to  New  Haven  when  that 
Doctor  passed  through  this  government.  1840  THIRI. WALL 
Greece  Vll.  127  The  governments  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
1894  Daily  Xeivs  24  Mar.  5/3  The  manufacture  of  Russian 
lace,  -is  spread  over  many  governments. 

6.  The  system  according  to  which  a  nation  or 
community  is  governed  ;  form  or  kind  of  polity. 
Often  with  defining  word  indicating  either  the 
nature  of  the  community  governed,  as  in  civil  or 
political,  church  vr  ecclesiastical  government  >  or  the 
kind  of  organization  adopted,  as  in  monarchical^ 
oligarchical^  republican  government ;  episcopal, 
presbylerian  government. 

1553  BRENDE  Q.  Cvrtius  48  He  passed.. vnto  the  inwarde 
partes  of  Egypt,  and  set  a  staie  and  order  of  the  gouerment 
of  the  countrey.  1588  Marprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  4  The  Church 
gouerment  prescribed  in  the  worde.  1604  EDMONDS  Observ. 
Caesars  Comm.  28  Gouernment  is  defined,  to  be  an  estab- 
lishing of  order  best  fitting  the  maintenance  of  a  people,  in 
a  peaceable  and  happie  life.  1605  CAMDEN  Rent.  2  Gouerne- 
ment Ecclesiastical!,  and  Civill.  1660  MILTON  FreeComnnv. 
3  Depriving  our  selves  the  instant  fruition  of  that  free 

fjvernment  which   we   have   so  dearly  purchasd.    a  1698 
EMPLK  Hist.  Eng.  (1699)  9  Their  Government  was  like 
that  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  of  several  small  Nations  under 


vail'd  in  Britain.  1748-9  GRAY  Let.  Poems  (1775)  201  The 
three  sorts  of  government,  Despotism,  the  limited  Monarchy, 
and  the  Republican.  1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  V  (1813)  VI. 
vi.  107  But  Loyola  . .  appointed  that  the  Government  of 
his  order  should  be  purely  monarchical.  1771  JitninsLett. 
xlvii.  249  The  government  of  England  is  a  government  of 
law.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  103  Government 
must  have  originated  in  choice  and  an  agreement.  1874 
BANCROFT  Footpr.  Time  i.  43  Government,  in  early  times, 
was  very  imperfectly  organized. 


me 
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GOVERNMENT. 

b.  Short  for  Instrument  of  Government. 
1654  CROMWELL  S/>.  12  Sept.  in  Carlyle,  The  Gouernment 
was  to  be  read.  1654  Ptrfict  Account  (Thomason  Tracts 
DXCI.  No.  21.  1245)  This  day  was  extant  the  Government 
of  this  Commonwealth  by  his  Highness  special  commande- 
ment. 

7.  The  governing  power  in  a  state  ;  the  body  of 
persons  charged  with  the  duty  of  governing.    This 
may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects,  giving  rise  to  two 
distinct  senses  of  the  word,  which  however  often 
coincide  in  use.     a.  As  a  permanent  entity  (cf.  '  the 
Crown',  'Parliament',   etc.),   irrespective  of  the 
changes  in   the  persons  who  hold   office.     Hence 
often  practically  equivalent  to  STATE,  esp.  when 
used  attrib.     b.  As  constituted  afresh  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  number  of  persons  to  certain  offici.il 
positions  ;   in  England,  synonymous  with  ministry 
or  administration.    Often  used  without  article.    To 
form  a  government  :  said  of  the  action  of  the  prime 
minister  in  filling  up  those  offices,  the  holders  of 
which  are  jointly  with  himself  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  country. 

170*  LUTTKELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  V-  2"  The  government 
yet  has  not  any  account  of  it.  1779  R.  BAKER  Remarks  35 
[Condemns  as  'barbarous'  the  custom  of  saying  'govern- 
ment '  instea_d  of  •  the  government  '].  1801  Bp.  TOMLINE  in 
Stanhope  Life  Pitt  II.  395  A  Roman  Catholic  Bill,  which 
Government  stands  pledged  to  Ireland  to  introduce  into  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  1817  SOUTHEY  in  Life  t,  Corr.  (1850) 
IV.  239  Government  are  acting  like  themselves.  1817  Part. 
Deb.  347  A  direct  charge  against  the  Government  of  Ireland. 
1818  PALMERSTON  in  Bulwer  Life  I.  v.  217  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  been  employed  since  ..  the  9th  in  taking  steps 
to  reorganize  the  Government.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit. 
India.  I.  105  The  suspension  of  military  operations  .  .  for 
several  years  afforded  the  British  Government  opportunity 
to  [etc.].  1860  MILL  Repr.  Gavt.  (1865)  137/2  In  all  questions 
between  a  government  and  an  individual,  the  presumption  in 
every  Englishman's  mind  is,  that  the  government  is  in  the 
wrpng.  1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Surv.  17  The  Liberal  Government 
.  .  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  wisely  composed  as  we  might  wish. 
1875  JEVONS  Money  (1878)  246  The  United  States  government 
tried  a  similar  experiment.  1870  MCCARTHY  Own  Times 
II.  xxiii.  197  If  the  resolution  had  been  passed,  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  resigned.  1880  Our  Nat.  Responsibility 
Jor  Opium  Trade  4  The  Indian  Government  is  the  greatest 
manufacturer  in  the  world.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commw.  I. 
119  twte,  In  America  people  usually  speak  of  the  President 
and  his  ministers  as  the  '  administration  ',  not  as  the  'govern- 
nt '.  1893  Daily  News  2  May  5/5  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
nt  had  not  only  to  consider  Egypt,  but  [etc.]. 
C.  pi.  Short  for  government  securities.  U.S. 
1883  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  30  Apr.  1/3  Money  Steady- 
Governments  Firmer  —  Stocks  Higher. 

8.  Grammar.  The  influence  of  one  word  over 
another,  according  to  established  usage,  in  deter- 
mining the  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  or  the  mood 
of  a  verb  ;  the  effect  of  this  influence. 

'759»n  JOHNSON.  1762  Bp.  LOWTH  Introd.  Eng.  Gram.  (1838) 
157  Adverbs  have  no  government.  1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng. 
Gra.ni.  (ed.  5)  I.  267  This  position  of  the  pronoun  sometimes 
occasions  its  proper  case  and  government  to  be  neglected. 
Ibid.  285  Participles  have  the  same  government  as  the  verbs 
from  which  they  are  derived.  1859  H.  ALFORD  Grk.  Tes'.t 
Heb.  ix.  15  IV.  i.  173  The  severing  of  a  genitive  in 
government  from  its  governing  noun  is  not  uncommon  in 
our  Kp[istle]. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as   (sense  7)  governtiient- 
account,  -act,  -borough,  -candidate,  -money,  -office, 
-price,  -property,  -rent,  -secretary,  -timber.     Also 
•f  government-general,   the  territory  under  the 
control  of  a  governor-general  ;  government-house, 
the  official  residence  of  a  governor  ;   also  jocularly 
in  the  colonies  the  residence  of  the  owner  or  man- 
ager of  an  estate  ;  government-man,  (a)  a  man 
connected  with  the  government,  an  official  ;  f  (t>) 
Austral.,  a  convict  ;  government-paper,  bonds, 
exchequer-bills,  or  the  like,   issued  by  a  govern- 
ment;  government-securities,  (a)  =  prec.  ;  (l>) 
slang,    handcuffs    or    fetters    generally;   govern- 
ment-signpost slang,  the  gallows;  government- 
stroke   {Austral.},  a   convict's  stroke  or  rate  of 
work  ;   government-  valve  =  SAFETY-VALVE. 

1809  A.  HENRY  Trav.  58  A  clerk,  who  managed  the  Indian 
trade  here,  on  "government  account.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM 
-V.  .5".  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  304  It..  renders,  ."government-acts 
less  liable  to  be  made  objects  of  personal  cavil  or  animosity. 
1861  MAY  Const.  Hist.  I.  i.  15  The  king,  .wrested  *govern- 
ment  boroughs  from  the  ministers.  1812  Sporting  Mag. 
XXXIX.  177  The  agent  of  the  *Government-Candidates. 
1803  WELLESLEY  in  Owen  Des/>.  623  The  'Government- 
General  repeatedly  derived  important  advantages  from  the 
full  command  of  those  ports  durftig  the  last  war.  1843 
STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  139  The  "Govern- 
ment  House  was  built  about  the  year  1804.  1828  P. 
CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  109  When  fairly 
domiciliated,  they  are  more  respectfully  spoken  of  under 
the  loyal  designation  of  *  government-men,  the  term  convict 
being  erased  by  a  sort  of  general  tacit  compact  from  our 
Botany  dictionary.  1843  HALIBURTON  Attache  II.  viii. 
142  That  goyerment  man,  that  spoke  in  their  favour,  warn't 
Ms  speech  rich?  1883  Graphic  17  Mar.  262/3  They  never 
settle  down  as  thousands  of  our  '  Government  men  '  cheer- 
fully did  in  Australia  after  they  had  their  freedom.  1776 
FOOTS  Bankrupt  n.  Wks.  1799  II.  120  He  is  in  the  receipt 
of  some  "government  money.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Aug. 
6/2  "Government  offices  were  principally  held  by  young 
men  who  were  distinguished  for  their  extraordinary  insolence 
and  incompetence.  1802  Edin.  Rev.  I.  105  The  privilege 


321 

of  using  twenty  millions  of  *goveriiment-paper  for  a  certain 
limited  time.  1837  HT.  MARTI  NEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  87 
The  soldiers  have  disposed  of  their  hinds  much  under  the 
*govermnent  price.  1832  G.  DUWNES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries 
I.  489  A  quantity  of  ^government  property  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  inundation.  1828  1*.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S. 
Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  323  The  internal  taxes  and  *  government 
rents  are  collected  by  a  colonial  treasurer.  Ibid.,  To 
a  *government  secretary  residing  in  the  colony  is  con- 
signed all  epistolary  correspondence.  1860  Slang  Dict.^ 
*Gwemment^  signpost.  1856  W.  W.  DOBIE  Recoil.  Visit 
Pt.  Phillip  iii.  47  Government  labourers,  .were  breaking 
stones  with  what  is  called  '  the  *government  stroke  *,  which 
is  a  slow-going,  anti-sweating  kind  of  motion.  1890  BOLIJRK- 
WOOD  Col.  Re/britier(i%gi)  236  Regular  Government  stroke, 
as  we  say  in  this  country.  1803  Edin.  Rev.  II.  39  Reserv- 
ing the  best  timber  on  the  estates  as  "government-timber. 
1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  216  The  vessel  was  loaded 
at  25  Ib.  upon  the  *government  valve. 

Hence  Go'vernmentist,  a  partisan  of  the  (Papal) 
government  \  f  Go  vernxnentship  =  GOVERNOK- 

8HIP. 

1615  Nottingham  Rec.  (1889)  IV.  339  Hee  .  .  shall  .  .  at  all 
tymesduringe  his  gouernmentshipp  geueaccompte  vnto  them 
of  all  the  saied  beddinge.  1862  SEVERN  Roman  Jrnls.  in 
Atlantic  Monthly  May  (1892)  637  The  g_overnmentists 
swear  that  Victor  Emmanuel  is  all  the  time  in  league  with 
this  '  sacrilegious  brigand  '  [Garibaldi]. 

Governmental  (g»v3jnme-ntal),  a.  [f.  GO- 
VERNMENT +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  govern- 
ment, or  to  the  government  of  a  country,  etc. 

1744  F.  MOORE  Voy.  Georgia  in  Coll.  Georgia  Hist.  Soc. 
(1840)  I.  96  The  governmental  view,  .was,  with  numbers  of 
free  white  people,  well  settled  to  strengthen  the  southern 
part  of  the  English  settlements.  1781  S.  PETERS  Hist. 
Connect.  171  One  part  out  of  seventy-three  of  all  govern- 
mental taxes.  Ibid.  286  A  religious  test,  .will  ever  keep  all 
churchmen  .  ,  from  governmental  employments  in  Connec- 
ticut. 1791  PAINE  Rights  of'  Man  n.  Introd.  (1792)  2 
Emigrants  ..  of  diversified  professions  of  religion,  retiring 
from  the  governmental  persecutions  of  the  old  world.  1804 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  318  The  contribution  fon^iere^ 


and  the  recette  exterieure  are  in  fact  the  chief  .sources  of 
governmental  income.  2861  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt. 
Ill.clvii.  163  They  want  to  lay  down  a  precedent,  that  there 
shall  be  no  examination  into  governmental  misdoings.  1879 
H.  SPENCER  Data  of  Ethics  xvi.  §  100.  285  What  is  the 
ethical  warrant  for  governmental  authority? 

Hence  Clover  nine  *nt  ally  adv.  ;  also  Go=vern- 
me'ntalism,  a  disposition  to  enlarge  or  render 
general  the  legitimate  sphere  of  government  ac- 
tivity; Goiverrnne'ntalist,  one  who  entertains 
this  disposition. 

1848  Tait's  Mag.  XV.  319  They  have  the  fixed  idea  of 
Governmentalism..  .  They  wish  that  the  Government,  so 
that  it  be  democratic,  should  dare  all,  do  all,  hold  all.  1884 
if)th  Cent.  July  120  No  book  governmentally  unorthodox 
was  sanctioned.  1894  Contemp.  Rev.  May  671  The  chief 
purpose  of  human  existence  became  .  .  in  the  eyes  of  these 
govern  men  talists,  to  supply  a  State  revenue  out  of  blood 
and  sweat.  1897  Wtstm.  Gaz.  9  Oct.  5/1  Any  Govern- 
mentally-  managed  colony. 

Governor  (gw'vamaj).  Forms:  4-9  gover- 
nor, 4-6  goveruo(u)re,  5-6  -owre,  (4  -ur,  6 
-er),  4-  governor.  [ad.  OF.  governeiir  (F. 
gouverneur)  =  Sp.  gobernador.  It.  governatore  :—  L. 
guberndtor-em,  f.  guberndre  to  GOVERN.] 

fl.  A  steersman,  pilot,  captain  of*  a  vessel.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (18101  153  Of  Helianore  schip 
he  was  hir  gouernour.  1382  WYCLIF  Acts  xxvii.  n  Sothli 
centurioun  bileuede  more  to  the  gouernour,  and  to  the  lord 
of  the  schipp,  than  to..  Paul,  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode 
ii.  xc.  (1869)  loS,  I  am  bilke  bat  maketh  be  gouernour  slupe 
amiddes  be  ship,  .whan  he  hath  lost  ober  broken  the  steerne. 
1475  Bk.  Noblesse  58  Some  goithe  to  set  up  the  saile  and 
take  it  downe  as  the  governoure  the  maister  avisithe  hem. 
£1530  L.  Cox  Rhet.  Evij  b,  Of  the  whiche  vessell  the 
one  man  was  both  owner  and  gouernour.  1611  BIBLE  Jos. 
iii.  4  Yet  are  they  [ships]  turned  about  with  a  very  small 
helme,  whithersoeuer  the  gouernour  listeth. 

2.  One  who  governs,  or  exercises  authoritative 
control  over,  subjects  or  inferiors  ;  a  ruler. 

Governor  of  the  feast  '.  used  in  the  Bible  of  161  1  as  transl. 
of  Gr.  ap\irp  IK  Ati-os  {John  ii.  8,  p1. 

13..  K.  Alis.  1714  Dane,  the  kyng  of  alle  kynges.. 
Governor  of  lewed  and  lend,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  3 
Of  Atthenes  he  was  lord  and  gouernour.  a  1400-50  A  lex- 
ander  1936  (Dubl.)  Sir  Dary  .  .  Gouernour  of  like  grome  .  & 
god  all  bi-seluen.  c  1400  Yiuaitte  <y  Gaw.  1222  Wemen  .  . 
most  nedes  have  agovernowre.  c  1430  .Sj/r  Tryam.  849  Than 
hath  that  lady  getite  Chosyn  hym  with  comyns  assente,  To 
be  hur  governowre.  1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  1525  Ho  ys  yowre 
goyernowre?  They  seyde,  Kyng  Artpur.  1531  ELVOT  Got'. 
i.  iii,  There  can  be  no  perfect  publike  weale  without  one 
capital  and  soueraigne  gouernour.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Coin. 
Prayer^  Litanyt  Edward  the  Sixt,  thy  seruaunt  our  kyng 
and  gouernour.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  in.  ii.  167  Her 
gentle  spirit  Commits  it  selfe  to  yours  to  be  directed,  As 
from  her  Lord,  her  Gouernour,  her  King.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  n.  xviii.  94  The  greatest  pressure  of  Soveraign 
Governours,  proceeded  not  from  [etc.].  1605  LD.  PRESTON 
Bocth.  iv.  186  When  the  Happiness  of  the  Governours  is  in 
some  measure  diffused.  1775  JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  17 
Without  the  consent  of  their  countrymen  or  governours. 
1802  WORDS  w.  Sonn.,  '  I  grieved  for  Buonaparte'  ',  *Tis  not 
in  battles  that  from  youth  we  train  The  Governor  who  must 
be  wise  and  good.  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Napoleon 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  370  History  is  full,  down  to  this  day,  of  the 
imbecility  of  kings  and  governors.  1867  Gd.  Words  i  Feb. 
132/2  The  parent  is  made  known  to  the  child,  not  merely  as 
a  benefactor,  but  as  a  moral  governor. 

b.  Said  of  the  Deity,  or  of  the  persons  in  the 
Trinity  ;  also  of  a  heathen  divinity. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18366  Lauerd  and  godd  he  sal  be  ur, 


GOVERN  OB. 

And  euer  mar  vr  gouernur.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  199 
Hatz  bou,  gome,  no  gouernour  ne  god  on  to  calle  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xlvii.  33  Jesu  Criste,  our  goucrnoure.  1551  ABP. 
HAMILTON  Cateck.  (1884)  3  The  haly  spreit  quhilk  is  ane  daily 
techeour  and  governour  of  the  hail  universal  kirk.  1678 
CUDWORTH  Infetl.  Syst.  i.  iii.  no  The  Deity,  or  that  perfect 
Mind,  which  is  the  supreme  Governour  of  all  things.  1710 
PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  i.  18  Being  given  to  them  by  God 
not  as  General  Governor  of  the  World,  .but  [etc.].  1817  A. 
BONAR  Serm.  II.  x.  218  The  infinitely  wise  moral  Governor 
of  the  world. 

C.  Said  of  things  more  or  less  personified. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  170  Welcome  Sommer, 
oure  governour  and  lorde.  1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  A", 
v.  U.  11495)  102  The  heede  is  gouernoure  and  ruler  of  all 
the  body.  1513  BRADSHAW.?/.  Werburge  I.  3084  The  day 
was  gouernour  over  the  nyght.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de 
W,  1531)  *8  b,  Whiche  grace,  vnder  god,  is  the  chefe  gouer- 
nour of  mannes  soulc.  1726  BUTLER  Sewn.  Rolls  ii.  42 
This  Faculty  was  placed  within  to  be  our  proper  Governour. 

3.  An  official  appointed  to  govern  a  province, 
country,  town,  etc.  Now  used  as  the  official  title 
of  the  representative  of  the  Crown  in  a  British 
colony  or  dependency  ;  also  of  the  executive  head 
of  each  of  the  United  States. 


kynge  of  Babilon  had  made  Godolias  go 
1579  LVLY  Enphues  (Arb.)  51  Don  Ferardo  one  of  the  chiefe 
gouernours  of  the  citie.  1673  RAY  Jour/i.  LffwC.  a,  Brus- 
sels . .  where  the  Spanish  Governour  of  these  Provinces  . . 
usually  resides.  1683  Col.  Rec.  Pennsytv.  I.  57  Wm.  Penn, 
proprietery  and  Governer  of  Pensilvania.  174*  HUME  Ess., 
Taxes  (1777)  I.  368  The  emperor.. must  allow  all  the  ba- 
shaws and  governors  to  oppress  and  abuse  the  subjects. 
a  1832  MACKINTOSH  Review  Militm's  Nephews  Wks.  1846 
II.  505  While  the  grandson  of  Milton  resided  at  Madras,, 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  elder  brother  of  Addison 
should  have  been  the  Governor  of  that  settlement.  1840 
THIRLWALL  Greece  VII.  5  Here  [at  Alexandria]  he  found 
reason  to  remove  the  governor  whom  he  had  left  there. 

b.  The  officer  in  command  of  a  fortress  or  gar- 
rison. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  §  207  Sending  an  order  to 
the  governor  of  Portsmouth  that  nobody  should  be  admitted 
into  that  town  and  fort.  1663  Flagellum^  or  O.  Cromwell 
(1672)  8^  Stafford  the  Gouernour  of  the  Castle  basely  be- 
trayed it  to  Cromwell.  1837  Kings  Regul.  <J-  Ord.  Anny 
23  To  Governors,  who  have  not  Commissions  as  General 
Officers,  all  Guards  within  their  Garrisons  are  to  turn  out 
with  presented  Arms,  and  beat  one  Ruffle.  1898  FORSYTH 
in  Expositor  Oct.  268  The  governor  of  a  besieged  town. 

4.  One  who  bears  rule  in  an  establishment,  insti- 
tution, society,  etc.  Now  chiefly  as  an  official 
title,  sometimes  applied  only  to  the  head  of  an 
institution  (e.  g.  in  the  Bank  of  England,  where  the 
*  Governor  *  is  chosen  from  a  body  of  '  Directors '), 
sometimes  to  each  member  of  a  governing  body, 
as  often  in  the  case  of  charitable  institutions. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Monies  Prol.  52  Thou  art.. a  gouernour, 
wyly  and  wys.  14*7  in  Heath  Grocer's  Comp.  (1829)  4  John 
de  Wellys,  Alderman  and  gouernour.  1535  COVERDALE 
Isa.  xxii.  15  Go  in  to  the  treasury  vnto  Sobna  the  gouern- 
oure, and  saye  [etc.].  4:1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuaus 
Theat.  World  H  viij  b,  The  rector  or  governor  of  one  onlye 
Churche  or  congregation.  1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist. 
(1619)  493  Governer  of  the  Monastery  in  Constantinople. 
1607  in  Hist.  Wakefield  Gram.Sch.  (1892)  68  The  usher 
being  convented  by  the  Governours  and  admonished.  1697 
DAMPIER  Voy.  (1702)  I.  525  Withal  I  think  it  worth  the  care 
of  the  Owners  or  Governours  of  the  Factory  . .  to  lay  Pipes 
to  convey  the  Fountain  Water  to  the  Shore.  1711  STRYPK 
Eccl.  Mem.  II.  n.  xiv,  362  The  Governour  of  the  Hospital  of 
Christ's- Church  in  London.  1884  J.  PAYN  Some  Lit.  Recoil. 
42  It  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Governor  of  Woolwich 
Academy. 

f5.  The  commander  of  a  company,  esp.  an 
armed  force,  naval  or  military.  Qbs. 


MeinieThathadde  founde  here  lord  here  gouernour.  £1400 
Destr.  yVvy^S^Agamynon,  the  gouernour.  c  i45oHoi,LAND 
Howlat  xxvi,  Goiss  Halkis  war  governouris  of  the  gret  oist, 
1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  hid.  (Arb.)  34  They  elected  a  new 
gouernoure  of  theyr  nauie.  1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  ii.  i.  55  My 
hopes  do  shape  him  for  the  Gouernor.  a  1625  FLETCHER 
Love's  Pilgr.  iv.  L  (1647)  18/2  Rod.  ivitltin.  Ho,  Governor 
\ed,  2  gunner]  make  a  shot  into  the  Town,  a  shot. 

f6.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  young  man's 
education  and  occupations  ;  a  tutor,  esp.  of  a  prince 
or  young  noble.  Obs. 

1577  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  m  Babees  Bk.  63  And  thus  by 
the  Chylde  yee  shall  perceiue  the  disposytion  of  the  Gouern- 
our. 1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  Vlt  i.  i.  171  To  Eltam  will^  I, 
where  the  young  King  is,  Being  ordayn'd  his  speciall 
Gouernor.  1638  SIR  H.  WOTTON  in  Four  C.  Ettg,  Lett.  53 
Attending  the  young  Lord  S.  as  his  governor.  1654  Nicholas 
Papers  (Camden)  II.  146,  I  will ..  recommend  unto  his 
Majesty  care  the  placing  some  such  Governor  over  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  as  may  understand  the  moralls  of  a 
Prince ;  and  I  pray  beleeve  it  is  3  weekes  very  strict  ob- 
servance that  makes  me  see  the  difference  betwixt  a  schoole- 
master  and  a  Governor.  1692  LOCKE  Educ.  §94  The 
great  Work  of  a  Governour  is  to  fashion  the  Carriage 
and  form  the  Mind.  1752  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  III. 
cclxxix.  279  Others  . .  are  sent  abroad  in  servitude  to  some 
aukward  pedantic  Scotch  governor.  1788  New  Land.  M^ag, 
153  Mr.  Hobbs . .  travelled  with  him  as  his  governor  into 
France. 

7.  colloq.  or  slang. .  a.  An  employer  (cf.  sense  4). 
b.  Applied  by  young  men  to  their  fathers,  c. 
Used  as  a  vulgar  form  of  address  to  a  man. 

a.  1802  K.  WHITE  Rent.  I.  83,  I  have  made  such  a  pro- 
ficiency in  the  law,  as  has  ensured  me  the  regard  of  my 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

governors.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twht  xxxi,  Tell  your  governor 
that  Blathers.. is  here. 


father  to  call  him  governor,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  is.  1853 
'  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  \.  x,  I  suppose  the  bills  will  come 
in  some  day  or  other,  but  the  governor  will  see  to  them. 
1888  E.  J.  GOODMAN  Too  Curious  vi,  I  will  not  fail  to  let  you 
know.. how  the  governor  is  going  on. 

O.  1866  Night  in  Workh.  37  '  Is  this  anything  like  wot 
you've  lost,  guv'ner?' 

8.  Machinery.     A  self-acting    contrivance    for 
regulating  the  passage  of  gas,  steam,  water,  etc., 
esp.  the  supply  of  any  one  of  these  to  a  machine, 
in  order  to  ensure  an  even  and  regular  motion. 

1819  REES  Cycl.  XXIII.  s.  v.  MMwork,  These  regulators 
[in  a  mill)  are  usually  termed  governors.  1825  I.  NICHOL- 
SON Oferat.  Mechanic  38  Governors  or  flying-balls  are  very 
frequently  used  in  the  wind-mills  employed  for  grinding 
flour.  1832  BABBAGE  Econ.  Manuf.  lii.  (ed.  3)  27  That 
beautiful  contrivance,  the  governor  of  the  steam-engine. 
1849-50  WEALE  Diet.  Arch.,  etc.  s.v.,  The  governor  is  a 
machine  for  regulating  and  equalizing  the  flow  of  gas  from 
the  gasometers  to  the  street-mains.  1864  G.  Buchanan  ft 
Co.'s  Descr.  List  Machinery  i.  53  The  addition  of  a  governor 
or  regulator  for  adjusting  the  supply  of  water  to  the  wheel. 
1879  Dickens'  Diet.  London,  s.v.  Gas,  The  pressure  of  gas 
to  a  house  is.  .regulated  by  a  wet  governor. 

9.  A  particular  fly  used  in  angling. 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  \'\.  (1880)  243  The  Governor,  .is 
a  very  useful  fly  on  many  waters.  1884  St.  James's  Gaz. 
21  June  6/2  The  artificial  fly  known  as  the  'governour', 
which  is  intended  for  an  imitation  of  the  ground  bee. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  sense  8),  as  gover- 
nor-apparatus, -burner,  -house,  -reed,  -valve ;  also 
governor-block,  one  of  a  pair  of  cast-iron  blocks 
pivoted  to  the  axle-clamp  in  the  railway  automatic 
compression-brake  (Cent.  Diet.*). 

1865  Morning  Star  3  Nov.,  The  servants . .  were  employed 
putting  up  '  *governor '  apparatus  on  the  pipes  attached  to 
the  gasometer.  1801  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  346  A 
Peebles'  *governor  burner,  .forms  an  excellent  arrangement. 
1895  Daily  News  14  Oct.  7/7  The  saving  effected  by  needle 


governor  burners,  -will  soon  pay  for  their  cost.  1895  Daily 
News  17  Dec.  3/5  A  fire  . .  occurred  in  the  ^governor  house 
of  Worthing  Gasworks.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Apr.  7/2 


Regulated  by  a  simple  screw  contrivance  to  vibrate  at  the 
exact  rate  of  the  distant  transmitter  or  *governor  reed. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Governor-valve,  a  valve  in 
a  steam-pipe  operated  by  the  governor  to  vary  the  area  of 
steam. 

Go'vernor-ge'neral.    A  governor  who  has 

under  him  deputy-  or  lieutenant-governors. 

[  J556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  ff  F.  xcv.  98  You  [spiders]  (welnie) 
brought  flies  :  to  graunt  to  agree,  You  :  as  head  gouernou[r]s 
generall  bee.]  1586  LD.  BURGHLEY  in  Leycester  Corr.  (Cam- 
den  1844)  267  My  lord  of  Leicester  hath  accepted  the  title 
of  goverl-.or-generall  of  those  provinces.  1684  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  1979/3  The  humble  Address  of  Your  Majesty's  Lieu- 
tenant and  Governor-General  of  Your  Colony  and  Dominion 
of  Virginia.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  455  Corfu  ..  the 
residence  of  the  governor-general  over  all  the  other  islands. 
1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  1 1. 303  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  governor-general . .  with  a  lieutenant-governor  under 
him  for  each  colony.  1854  SIR  G.  C.  LEWIS  Lett,  (1870)  281 
It  is,  certainly,  a  very  singular  accident,  that  a  small  society 
such  as  that  of  Merton  should  have  sent  out  two  successive 
Governors-General  of  Canada.  1858  J.  B.  NORTON  Topics  76 
As  to  how  far  the  Governor-General  [of  India]  has  deserved 
well  of  his  country . .  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  form  an  opinion. 

Hence  Go-vernor-g-e'neralship,  the  office  of 
governor-general ;  also  his  term  of  office. 

1833  T.  HOOK  Widow  4-  Marfuess  i,  A  blue  riband,  and 
the  governor-generalship  of  India,  were  the  marks  at  which 
he  aimed.  1881  Atkenseum  12  Feb.  255/1  The  two  years  of 
his  Governor-Generalship. 

Governorship  (g»-vajnaajip\    [f.  GOVERNOR 

+  -SHIP.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  governor. 

1658  BRAMHALL  Schisms  garded  xii.  §  i.  216  His  [the 
Popes]  First  Movership  and  his  First  Governourship, 
are  but  generall  unsignificant  Termes.  1663  PEPYS  Diary 
29  Apr.,  He  ought  to  have  expected  and  had  the  gover- 
norship upon  the  death  or  removal  of  the  former  governor 
1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  A^.  i'.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  236  His  merits 
could  not  have  raised  him  to  a  governorship  quite  so 
quickly,  unless  he  had  founded  a  governorship  himself. 
1859  LANG  Wand.  India  364,  I  want  the  governorship  . .  at 

T  i  Sapt'  l884  Law  T.i"les  20  SeP'-  LXXVII.  346/2  Mr. 
Uoyd,  the  late  warder  in  charge,  having  been  promoted  to 
the  governorship  of  Huntingdon  prison. 

2.  The  exercise  or  tenure  of  the  office  of  governor. 


— —  -W.W  .mi.viii.njij,  iv  i  tn  respect  to 

ship  and  economy.     !888  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  i«<  ef  Star 

tov'ern'  I39H\hi"e|  governorship,  and  yet  he  continues  to 

govern.     1891  b.  C.  SCRIVENER  Our  Fields  $  Cities  75  How 

they  reconcile  governorship  of  ten  cities  with  Christian 

ri™      „  g,ovcrn?r  Hero.d  was  properly  called  a  fox  ? 

Oo-v-ernyl,  variant  of  GOVBHNAW,  Obs 

Grow,  ?  error  lotgoll,  variant  of  GALE  rf.l 

1598  FLORIO,  Acaro,  wilde  Mirtle  or  gow. 

Gow,  Var.  GAW  v.  Obs.,  Sc.  variant  of  GULL. 

Gowan  (gau-an),  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  7 
gouan.  [app.  a  dial,  variant  of  GOLLAN(D.] 
e  i'.A  Seneral  name  for  various  yellow  or  white 
held  flowers.  When  used  without  defining  word, 
now  always  denoting  the  Common  Daisy  (Bellis 
perennis). 
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157°  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xv.  5  }e  greinis,  grow  gray ; 
}e  gowanis,  dune,  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xli. 
10  The  feildis  ouerflouis  With  gouans  that  grouis.  1701 
J.  BRAND  Orkney  (1703)  31  We  saw  the  pleasantest  mixture 
of  Gowans.  .or  Daisies  white  and  yellow,  .that  ever  we  had 
occasion  to  see.  1785  BURNS  Death  $  Dr.  Hornbook  xxiii, 
His  braw  calf-ward  whare  gowans  grew,  Sae  white  and 
bonie.  1802  WORDSW.  Farewell  22  Thou,  like  the  morning 
in  thy  saffron  coat,  Bright  gowan,  and  marsh-marigold, 
farewell.  1812  J.  WILSON  Agric.  Renfrrmsh.  136  (Jam.) 
Some  of  the  prevailing  weeds  of  the  meadows  and  grass 
lands  are.. ox-eye,  or  large  white  gowan,  Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum[etc.J.  1856  MRS.  CMO-VLzLe/t.  II.  284  The 
hearts  of  these  two  old  women  are  as  fresh  as  gowans.  1895 
CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss  Hags  i.  i  The  dales  and  holms  were 
pranked  out  with  white  hawthorn  and  broad  gowans. 

2.  With  qualifications,  as  Ewe  Gowan,  May 
Gowan,  the  Common  Daisy  ;  Gule  Gowan,  the 
Corn  Marigold  ;  Horse  Gowan  (see  HORSE  270); 
Luckeu  Gowan,  the  Marsh  Marigold ;  Open 
Gowan,  the  Globe-flower;  "Witch  Gowan,  the 
Globe  flower,  also  the  Dandelion;  Yellow  Gowan, 
any  species  of  Ranunculus,  also  applied  generically 
to  all  the  yellow  flowers  mentioned  above.  (See 
Britten  and  Holland  Plant-n.  1878-86.) 

1721  RAMSAY  Ricky  $  Sandy  35  While  on  burn  banks  the 
Yellow  Gowan  grows.  1714  —  Yng.  Laird  <$•  Katy,  We'll 
pou  the  daisies  on  the  green  The  lucken  gowans  frae  the 
Dog.  1810  CROMEK  Rent.  Nithsdale  Song  110  note,  Witch- 
gowan  flowers,  are  large  yellow  gowans,  with  a  stalk  filled 
with  pernicious  sap.  1842  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat. 
dull  II.  No.  x.  14  In  Lanarkshire .. the  phrase,  yellow 
gowans,  yet  flourishes  as  the  common  name  of  the  creeping 
meadow  crowfoot  (Ranunculus  repens).  Ibid.  19  note,  Ye'll 
get  round  again,  if  yc  had  your  fit  (foot)  on  the  May  gowan. 

Hence  Oo'waned  ppl.  a.,  full  of  gowans  ;  covered 
with  gowans ;  Go-wany  a.  =  GOWANED. 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  n.  ii,  O  Peggy !..  Sweeter 
than  gowany  glens  or  new  mawn  hay.  a  1774  FERGUSSON 
Kings  Birthday  Poems  (1845)  4  Doggies  play  and  Iambics 
sport,  On  gowany  braes.  1804  TARRAS  Poems  So  On 
yon  gowan'd  lawn  she  was  seen.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi. 
xlv,  The  green  was  even,  gowany,  and  fair.  1841  Fraser's 
Mag.  XXIV.  351  They  sat  on  the  gowany  bank.  1847 
J.  HALLIDAY  Rustic  Bard  265  Clear  is  Allan's  siller  stream. 
An1  sweet  her  gowan'd  lea. 

Gowbin,  variant  of  GOBBON  sb.  06s.,  gobbet. 

Qowcht,  variant  of  GOFE  St.  Obs. 

Gowdge,  obs.  form  of  GOUGE  sb.1 

Gowdie.  Sc.  dial.  [Local  pronunciation  of 
GOLDY.]  The  fish  Callionymus  Lyra. 

1810  NEILL  List  Fishes  4  (Jam.)  Callionymus  Lyra, 
Dragonet;  Chanticleer,  or  Gowdie.  1836  YARRELL  Brit. 
Fishes  I.  261  The  Gemmeous  Dragonet.  Yellow  Skulpin. 
Cornwall.  Gowdie.  Scotland. 

Gowdy.  Sc.  [?  =  GOLDI  (LOOKS).]  Used  only 
in  phr.  Heels  owergowdy:  see  HEEL  sbl  150. 

Gowe,  var.  GAW  z>.  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  GOVE  v.  Sc. 

Gower,  Gowern(e,  obs.  ff.  GIAOUB,  GOVERN. 

Gowff  (gouf),  v.  Sc.  [Connected  with  gowff 
GOLF  sb.]  trans.  To  strike. 

a  1796  BURNS  Song,  When  Guilforii  good  ix,  But  word  an' 
blow,  North,  Fox,  and  Co.  Gowffed  Willie  like  a  ba',  man, 

Gowff,  variant  of  GOFE,  GOLF. 

Gowge,  variant  of  GOUGE. 

Gowife,  variant  of  GOFE  Sc.  Obs. 

Gowk  (gauk),  sb.  Orig.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
4-6  gok(e,  5-6  gowke,  golk,  (6  Sc.  goilk),  6-8 
gouke,  6-9  gouk,  7-  gowk.  [a.  ON.  gaukr  — 
OE.  gtac  (see  YEKE),  OHG.  gouh  (MHG.  gouch, 
G.  gaucli) :— OTeut.  *gauko-s!\ 

1.  The  cuckoo. 

c  1325  Song  5  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  291,  I  ga  gowlende  a-bowte, 
al  so  so  dos  a  goke  [rijite^vjord  bok].  ta  1400  Morte  Artk. 
927  Thare  galede  be  gowke  one  greuez  fulle  lowde.  c  1450 
HOLLAND  Howlat  Ixiv,  The  Tuchet  and  the  gukkit  Golk. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  161/2  A  Goke  (A.  A  Goke,  A  Gotoo), 
cuculus.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiii.  77  The  golk,  the 

formaw,  and  the  gled,  Beft  him  with  buffettis  quhill  he 
led.  1544  TURNER  A  vium  Prycip.  Hist.  D  3  b,  De  cvcvlo 
.  -Anglice"  a  cukkouu,  &  a  gouke.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
n.  274/2  The  Cuckow  is  m  some  parts  of  England  called 
a  Gouke.  1786  BURNS  Let.  to  R.  Muir  20  Mar.,  I  hope, 
some  time  before  we  hear  the  gowk,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  Kilmarnock.  1841  SELBY  in  Proc.  Benu. 
Nat.  Club  I.  No.  9.  253  The  numbers  of  the  cuckoo  or 
gowk  (Cuculus  canorus)  which  visit  us.  1882  Lane.  Gloss,, 
Gowk,  the  cuckoo. 

2.  A  fool :  a  half-witted  person.    [So  G.  gauchJ] 
a  ifcs  POLWART  Flyting  w.  Montgpmerie  23  Gowke,  wyt 

mee  not  to  gar  thee  greit ;  Thy  trailing,  truiker,  I  sail  tame. 
a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Son*.  Ixx.  9  Art  thou  a  god  ?  No- 
bel a  gok  disguysit.  1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Shefh.  v.  i,  What 
ails  thee,  gowk  !  to  mak  sae  loud  ado  ?  1777  BRAND  Pop. 
Antiq.  (1849)  I-  139  April  Gouks.  1795  BURNS  Heron 
Ballads  iv,  A  lord  may  be  a  gouk,  Wi'  ribbon,  star,  and  a' 
that.  a  1810  TANNAHILL  Poems  (1846)  21  The  gowk's 
possest  I  ween.  1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mainma  xliv. 
196  A  gowk  of  an  Englishman,  who  gained  an  audience 
under  a  mistaken  notion.  1893  '  Q.'  [Couch]  Delect.  Duchy 
154  You  gowk ! 

3.  Phrases.   To  give  the  gowk  to  :  to  befool.    To 
hunt  the  gowk  :  to  go  on  a  fool's  errand. 


(1808)  II.  66  Ye  hae  gien  me  the  gowk,  Annet,  But  I'll  gie 
you  the  scorn. 

4.  attrib.  and   Comb.  esp.  with  gen.  gowk's,  as 
gowk's-errand  =  foors-errand  (see  ERRAND  2  c) ; 


GOWL. 

gowk('s)-meat.  gowk-oats  :see  quots.  ;  gowk's 
-spittle  =  CrcKoo-spiT  a  ;  gowk's-storm,  f  (a)  a 
storm  of  short  duration  ;  (b)  a  spring  gale  which 
occurs  at  the  time  of  the  cuckoo's  arrival.  Also 
gowk-like  a.,  foolish. 

1823  CORBETT  Petticoat  Tales  I.  227  'Somebody',  con- 
tinued Robin,  'sent  them  on  a  *gowk's  errand,  to  look 
for  smuggled  whiskey  in  my  house  '.  1823  LOCKHART  Reg. 
Daltoni.  234  Though  Archy  Keith  might  have  done  a  very 
*gowk-Hke  thing  wnen  he  joined  their  cloth  [etc.].  1778 
LIGHTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  (1792)  238  Wood  Sorrel,  Anglis. 
*Gouke-meat,  Scotis.  1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n. 
217  Gowk  (or  Gowks)  Meat.  i.  Orchis  mascala  and  O. 
Morio.  2.  Oxalis  Acetosella.  1893  Northuinbld.  Gloss., 
*Gc<wk-oats,  late  sown  oats.  The  season  for  sowing  oats 
is  usually  during  the  month  of  March.  When  by  chance 
the  sowing  is  delayed  till  April  th^y"are  gowk-oats.  1824 
MACTAGGART  Gallovid.  Encycl.,  *Gowk-spittles,  a  white 
frothy  matter  common  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  summer  and  beginning  of  autumn. 
1847  J.  WILSON  Chr.,  North  (1857)  I.  138  The  slaver  of 
gowk  s-spittle.  1594  HUNTLY  Let.  to  Earl  Angus  in  Tytler 
Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  IV.  225  [Huntly  spoke  of  the  king's 
rumoured  campaign  as  likely  to  turn  out  a] '  *gowk's  storm '. 
a  1691  SIR  S.  MACKENZIE  Mem.  (1721)  70  That  being  done 
he  hop'd  that  this  was  but  a  gowk  storm.  1849  W.  THOMP- 
SON Nat.  Hist.  Birds  Irel.  I.  357  The  peasantry  look 
forward  with  the  greatest  interest  every  spring  for  what 
they  call  the  '  Gowk  (cuckoo)  Storm ',  that  takes  place 
about  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the 
note  of  this  bird  is  heard.  1899  H.  C.  HART  in  Trans. 
Phil.  Soc.  ii  The  portion  shed  from  the  plant  and  driven 
ashore  by  May  storms,  usually  by  that  storm  known  as  the 
'  cuckoo  storm '  or  '  gowk  storm '. 

Gowk  (gauk),  v.  rare.  Also  6  gouk.  [?  f.  prec. ; 
but  goukis  in  the  first  quot.  may  be  a  spelling 
of  guckis  :  see  GUCK  ».]  intr.  To  stare  foolishly. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Aentis  vni.  Prol.  94  Sum  goukis  quhill  the 
glas  pyg  grow  full  of  gold  3it.  1871  Miss  BROUGHTON 
Nancy  II.  154  Bobby,  Tou-Tou  and  I,  naving  no  one  to.. 
gowk  amorously  up  at  us,  are  sitting  in  a  row  in  our  pew. 

Gowked(gauked),///.a..5V.  Forms:  6gouket, 
7  gowkit,  8  gouked,  goukit,  9  gowket,  7~ 
gowked.  [app.  an  alteration  of  GUCKED,  assimi- 
lated to  GOWK.]  Foolish. 

a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Flyling  w.  Poltvart  88  3our  gryses 
grun?ie  is  graceless  and  gowked.  1622  (ScoT]  Course  Con- 
Jonnitie  ii.  27  Their  apparell,  their  trayns,  fleshly  pleasure, 
and  gowkit  gloriositie.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I. 
351  Yet  there  is  no  gowked  (if  I  may  so  speak)  nor  fond 
loue  in  Christ.  1790  MORISON  Poems  187  Fool  goukit  chield, 
sic  stuff  as  that  to  true. 

Hence  Go-wkedly  adv.,  Oo'wkedness. 

c  1570  ARBUTHNOT  in  Pinkerton  Maitland  Poems  (1786) 
141  Alace,  men  hes  the  wyit !  That  geves  sa  gouketlie  Sic 
rewleris  onperfyte.  1883  G.  MACDONALD  D.  Grant  I.  xxiv. 
257  Mrs.  Brookes  paused,  lost  in  contemplation  of  the 
gowkedness  of  Eppy. 

t  Gowl,  s6.l  Obs.  Also  6  goule,  goawle.  See 
also  GOLE,  GOOL.  [a.  OF. goule,  gale  (mod.  gueule) 
:— L.  gula  throat.] 

1.  The  throat.    Also,  the  front  of  the  neck. 


and  harsh,  their  throats  have  puffed  goawles. 

2.  (See  qnot.  1893  ;  cf.  L.  fauces.) 

1638  H.  ADAMSON  Muses  Threnodie  vi.  177  From  thence 
we,  passing  by  the  Windie  gowle,  Did  make  the  hollow 
rocks  with  echoes  yowle.  1893  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Gnat, 
Cool,  a  hollow  passage  or  pass  between  hills. 

Gowl  (go-nl),  sb.z  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f.  GOWL 
».!]  A  howl,  a  yell,  a  loud  cry. 

1805  Water  Kelpie  in  Whitelaw  Bk.  Sc.  Ballads  (1875)  504 
The  troublit  pool  conveyit  the  gowl  Down  to  yon  echoin* 
rock.  1862  J.  BROWN  in  Illuslr.  Melbourne  Post  26  July, 
Anybody,  even  a  beggar,  by  a  gowl,  and  a  threat  of  eye, 
could  send  him  off  howling.  1878  Cwnbld,  Gloss.,  Gowl, 
the  howl  of  a  dog.  1804  CROCKETT  Raiders  377, 1  . .  burst 
out  in  a  kind  o'  gowl  o  anger. 

Gowl  (gaul),  sb3  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  7,  9 
goul.  [Possibly  connected  with  ON.  gul-r  yellow.] 
A  gummy  secretion  in  the  eye.  (Cf.  GOUND.) 

1665  COTTON  Scarron.  iv.  (1741)  125  The  Page  was  got  as 
far  as  Atlas  Back  on  his  way,  ere  he  could  free  'urn  From 
Gowl  and  Matter,  fit  to  see  him.  1882  Lane.  Gloss.,  Goul, 
a  yellow  secretion  in  the  eyes  of  children. 

Hence  t  Gow-ly  a.,  full  of '  gowl '.  Obs. 

1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  B  iij,  With  that  I  stretch!  my 
lims  along  the  bed,  Hauing  no  power  to  ope  my  gowlie  eyes. 

Gowl  (gaul),  v.1  Chiefly  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms :  4  goule(n,  5  gole,  9  dial,  goal,  goul,  7 
gule,  5-  gowl.  [a.  ON.  gaula,  perh.  an  extended 
form,  with  -/-  suffix,  of  the  root  *gau-,  ON.  gtyja 
(:—*gaujan)  to  bark.  But  cf.  YOWL.]  intr.  To 
howl,  yell,  cry  bitterly  or  threateningly ;  also,  to 
whine.  Said  of  men  and  animals. 

c  1300  Havelok  164  He  greten,  and  gouleden,  1340  HAM- 
POLE  Pr.  Consc.  477  Unnethes  es  a  child  born  fully  pat  it  ne 
bygynnes  to  goule  and  cry.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Clement 
93  Scho  goulyt,  &  grat,  &  rawe  hir  hare.  14. .  Tundale's 
Vis.  (1893)  1179  He  gret,  he  gowled,  he  was  fulle  wo. 
c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  iv.  xxiv.  2096  Hundys  , .  gowland  in 

§ret  multytude.  1552  LYNDESAY  Monarche  5487  Wylde 
eistis  . .  Gowland  with  mony  gryslye  grone.  1802  R. 
ANDERSON  Cumberld.  Ball.  53  Our  Jenny  she  gowled,  ay, 
like  ought.  1813  HOGG  Queens  Wake,  Kilmeny  (1814; 
183  The  Hon.. gowled  at  the  carle,  and  chased  him  away, 
1895  Lakeland  *f  Iceland  Gloss.,  Gowl,  to  cry  with  a  whine, 
as  a  dog  does. 


GOWL. 

b.  transf.  of  the  wind. 

1734  RAMSAY  Tca-t.  Misc.,  '  O  Steer  her  up ',  Let's  have 
pleasure  while  we're  able.  .And  let  wind  and  weather  gowl, 
1855  ROHINSON  W'kitby  Gloss.,  Goitl  or  Goal,  to  blow  in 
strong  draughts,  as  wind  through  a  narrow  passage.  1886 
STEVENSON  Kidnaped  xxvi.  271  When  the  wind  gowls  in 
the  chimney  and  the  rain  tirls  on  the  roof. 

Hence  Gowling  vt>l.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.   Consc.  6109  ]>e  day  of  gretynq  and 

gsulyng.  13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Yemeni  MS.  xxxiii.  248 
oulyng  and  grisbatyng  of  tethe.  14..  TundaWs  Vis. 
(1893)  398  Cryyng  and  golyng  and  dolfulle  dynne.  1:1450 
HOLLAND  Hmvlat  iv,  At  the  quhilk  he  [an  Howlat]  couth 
erowe,  And  made  gowlyne.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vi.  ix.  50 
5lurnyng,granyng,gowlyng,and  duieful  beir.  1551  LYNDE- 
SAY  Monarche  6008  Thare  salbe  gowlyng  and  gretyng.  1650 
Minutes  Aberdmtr  S?ss.  In  Ross  Aoerdour  (1885)  326  He 
heard  one  great  guleing  voice  and  dinne  in  the  hollow.  1786 
BURNS  Ded.  to  G.  Hantiltott  96  May  ne'er  misfortune's 
gowling  bark  Howl  thro'  the  dwelling  o'  the  Clerk  ! 

Gowl  (g<-iul),  V.*  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  GOWL  sb$] 
trans.  To  stop  «/  with  'gowl*. 

1637  BP.  HALL  Rem.  Prophaneness  32  There  is  a  kind  of 
earthliness  in  the  best  eye,  whereby  i?  is  gouled  up.  1886 
S.  IV.  Line,  Gloss,  s.v.,  Her  eyes  have  been  clean  gowled  up. 

Gowl,  obs.  form  of  GAVEL  sb± 
c  1380  A*.  Bntnne's  Handl.  Synne  2394  (Dulwich  MS.)  It 
is  bo>e  gowl  &  befte. 

Gowl,  variant  of  GHOUL  ;  obs.  form  of  GULL. 

Gowlan,  variant  of  GOLLAND. 

Gowlare,  gowler,  variants  of  GAVELLER. 

c  1380  R.  Brunne's  Handl.  Synne  2410  (Dulwich  MS.) 
Jif  bou  of  ony  gowlere  with  wrong  a-wey  nis  good  bere. 

Gowle,  variant  of  GAVEL  sbl 

Gowlfe,  obs.  form  of  GULF. 

Gowl,l)es,  -is,  -ys,  obs.  forms  of  GULES. 

Gowlon,  variant  of  GOLLAND. 

Gowme,  obs.  form  of  GUM. 

Gown  (gaun),  sb.  Forms:  4-6  goun(e,  4-7 
gowne,  (6  Sc.  gounu,  8-9  vulgar  gownd),  4- 
gown.  [a.  OF.  goune,  gone,  gonne  fern.,  a  Com. 
Rom.  word  =  Pr.  gona,  OSp.  gona>  It,  gonna :— med, 
L.  gtmfta,  used  in  the  8th  c.  by  St.  Boniface  for  a 
garment  of  fur  permitted  to  elderly  or  infirm  monks. 
A  late  L.  gunna  '  skin,  fur  *,  is  quoted  from  a 
scholiast  on  Verg.  Georg.  in.  383,  and  in  Byzantine 
Gr,  yowa  is  common  as  the  name  of  a  coarse  gar- 
ment, sometimes  described  as  made  of  skins. 

The  origin  of  the  Rom.  word  is  obscure.  Some  scholars 
regard  it  as  of  Celtic  origin,  comparing  the  Welsh  g&>", 
Irish  fuan  'lacerna',  which  are  referred  by  Stokes  (rick's 
Idg.  Wb.i  II.  281)  to  an  OCeltic  *<uo-ouno-)  f.  vo-  (=  Gr.  vn-6 
under)  +  root  ou-  to  clothe  (cf.  1^.  ex-u-ere,  ind-it-ert't 
sub-ii-cula^.  But  Loth  (Rev.  Celt.  XX.  353)  raises  phono- 
logical objections,  and  believes  the  Welsh  word  to  be  adopted 
from  Eng.  (as  are  the  Irish  gunn,  Gael,  gun,  Manx^wow). 
In  any  case  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Rom.  word  does  not 
seem  to  accord  with  the  geographical  probabilities.  Albanian 
has  giine  cloak,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  native  or 
adopted  from  Gr.] 

1.  A  loose  flowing  upper  garment  worn  as  an 
article  of  ordinary  attire. 

a    By  men.     (See  also  senses  3  and  4.) 

13. .  E,  E.  A  Hit,  P.  B.  145  J>ow  art  a  gome  vngoderly  in 
f>at  goun  febele.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xix.  352  A  gown  on 
his  armyng  he  had.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  904  Syr, 
what  Robe  or  govn  pleseth  it  yow  to  were  to  day  ?  1481 
Act  i  Rick.  II f,  c.  12  §  i  No  Merchant  Stranger  . .  shall 
bring  into  this  Realm  ..  Clasps  for  Gowns.  i«a-3  Act  24 
Hen.  VII '/,  c.  13  No  man  vnder  the  degree  of  a  barons  sonne 
.  .shall  weare  any  maner  of  veluet  in  their  gownes.  a  1586 
C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  CXLVIII.  v,  You,  that  proud  of  native 
gown  Stand  fresh  and  tall  to  see.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  HI. 
vi.  120,  I  haue  lost  my  Gowne.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace. 
Caubnl(j&w)  II.  190  He  wears  an  Uzbek  shirt  and  a  gown, 
over  which  is  a  girdle. 

b.  By  women.  In  mod.  use,  a  garment  fitting 
close  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body  with  flowing 
skirts;  =  FROCK  4. 

In  the  i8th  c.  it  was  the  ordinary  word  ;  subsequently  it 
was  to  a  great  extent  superseded  in  colloquial  use  by  dress, 
but  has  latterly  been  somewhat  more  common,  esp.  in 
fashionable  use.  as  applied  to  a  dress  with  some  pretension 
to  elegance,  and  in  Comb,  as  dinner-^  tea-gown.  In  the  U.S. 
it  has  always  been  the  current  word. 

J397  in  Dugdale  Monasticon  Angl.  (1846)  IV.  194  Quod 
non  utantur  ..  jupis  Anglice  gounes.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la 
Tour  (1868)  65  This  woman  had  tenne  diuerse  gownes  and 
as  mani  cotes.  15..  Adam  Bel  fy  Clytn  of  C  lough  73  in 
Ritson  Anc.  P.  P.  8  They  gave  to  her  a  ryght  good  goune. 
1557  Tottets  Misc.  (Arb.)  198  Girt  in  my  giltlesse  gowne, 
as  I  sit  here  and  sow.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W,  iv.  ii.  81 
Ouicke,  quicke,  wee'le  come  dresse  you  straight :  put  on 
the  gowne  the  while.  1663  PKPYS  Diary  10  Nov.,  The 
Queene  ..  hath  bespoke  herself  a  new  gowne.  1716  LADY 

M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  Mar  8  Sept.,  I  have  not  yet 
been  at  Court,  being  forced  to  stay  for  my  gown.  1750  H. 
WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  (1834)  II.  ccxiii.  330  Several 
women  have  made  Earthquake  gowns — that  is  warm  gowns 
to  sit  out  of  doors  all  tonight.  1801  MAR.  EDGEWORTH 
Angelina,  iii.  (1832)  48  Betty  Williams'  heavy  foot  was  set 
upon  the  train  of  Clara's  gown.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING ylwr. 

Leigh  i.  5  Women  . .  With  rosy  children  hanging  on  their 
gowns.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  III.  viii.  162  There 

is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  her  gowns. 
G.  Jig. 
cisBfi  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXIV. xvi, The  wintersfrosty 

fowne.    «  1649  r>niMM.  OF  HAWTH. /Vwwj  Wks,  (1711)  15/1 
n  gloomy  gowns  the  stars  this  loss  deplore. 

f2.  «  DRESSING  GOWN.  NIGHTGOWN.  Obs. 

1597  SHAKS-  2  Hen.  II',  in.  ii.  197  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to 
the  Warm  in  a  f.owne  :  we  will  hniie  away  thy  cold.  17*2 
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DK  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  216,  I  came  down  ..  in  my  gown 
and  slippers.  1761  GOLDSM.  Cit.  llf.  Ixxvii.  f4  The  nobility 
receiving  company  in  their  morning  gowns.  1778  JAMKS 
Diss.  Fevers  (ed.  8)  40  On  Saturday  morning,  about  three 
o'clock,  it  was  observed  his  breast  had  sweated  through  his 
shirt  and  gown. 

3.  Used  as  the  name  of  the  flowing  outer  garment 
worn  by  the  ancients,  csp.  the  Roman  toga.   Hence 
after  Roman  usage  :  '  The  dress  of  peace*  (J.). 

1387  TRBVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  243  Virgil  clepeb  the  Ro- 
mayns  togati  ;  bat  bee}?  men  i-clobed  in  gownes.  Ibid.  V.  293 
He  wasi-clo)>ed  in  a  consuls  gowne[L.  trabett\.  x6it  DA  VIES 
Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1747)  129  After  that  the  Roman  attire 
grew  to  be  in  account,  and  the  gowne  to  be  in  use  among 
them.  1627  MAY  Lucan  11.  409  His  best  attire  rough 
gownes,  such  as  of  old  Was  Roman  weare.  1658  DRYDEN 
Cromw.  xx,  He  Mars  deposed,  and  arms  to  gowns  made 
yield.  1701  tr.  Le  Caere's  Prim.  Fathers  (1702)  287  The 
Rhetorical  Exercises  which  Young  Men  applied  themselves 
to,  when  they  had  put  on  the  thorough  White  Gown—  that 
is,  at  Seventeen  or  Eighteen  Years  of  Age.  1887  BOWEN 
Virg.  .3Lneid  i.  282  Lords  of  the  world,  thy  Romans,  the 
race  of  the  glorious  gown. 

4.  A  more  or  less  flowing  outer  robe  indicating 
the  wearer's  office,  profession,  or  status  : 

a.  as  worn  by  the  holder  of  a  civil  or  legal  or 
parliamentary  office,  e.  g.  an  alderman,  a  judge, 
magistrate  ;  also  collect,  the  magistracy.     Purred 
gown  :  that  worn  by  an  alderman. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xiu.  227  And  fewe  robes  I  fonge  or 
furred  gounes.  1486  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  53  The  Maire 
and  Aldermen,  cled  in  long  gownys  of  skarlet.  i«jj>6  SPEN- 
SER State  /re/.  49  The  person  that  is  gowned,  is  by  his 
gown  put  in  minde  of  gravitie.  1622  FLETCHER  Beggars 
Bush  ii.  i,  To  the  field  we  are  not  prest  ;  Nor  are  called 
into  the  Towne,  to  be  troubled  with  the  Gowne  1  1681 
DRYDKN  Abs.  %  Ackit.  193  Oh,  had  he  been  content  to 
serve  the  Crown,  With  Values  only  proper  to  the  Gown. 
iTSsWoLcoT  (P.  Pindar)  Wks.  1816  I.  80  Skinner  in  his 
aldermanic  gown.  1820  BYRON  Mar.  Fciliero  v.  iii,  Robed 
in  their  gowns  of  state.  1842  BROWNING  Pied  Piper  iii, 
And  as  for  our  Corporation  —  shocking  To  think  we  buy 
gowns  lined  with  ermine  For  dolts  that  can't  or  won't  deter- 
mine [etc.],  1886  Klanch,  Exam.  14  Jan.  5/5  Mr.  Peel  .  .wore 
a  wig,  but  had  not  yet  donned  the  flowing  gown  which  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  his  office  [tjje  Speakership].  1888 
BRYCE  Amer.  Commw.  (1889)  I.  xxii.  227  The  justices  [of 
the  Supreme  Court]  wear  black  gowns. 

b.  as  distinctive  of  the  legal  or  clerical  profes- 
sion.     Hence,  The  profession  itself,  and  collect. 
the  members  of  it.     -f  Lawyer  of  both  gowns  :  one 
versed  in  both  common  and  ecclesiastical  law. 

1564  Brief  E.rajn.t  *****  iij  b,  The  Gowne  that  you.. 
would  so  gladly  minister  in,  seemeth  to  come  eyther  from 
Turkes  or  Papistes.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  iv.  ii.  i,  I 
prethee  put  on  this  gown,  and  this  beard,  make  him  beleeue 
thou  art  Sir  Topas  the  Curate.  1641  BP.  LINCOLN  Sp.  24 
May  in  Cobbett  Parl.  Hist,  (1807)  II.  798  Calvin  and  Beza, 
whilst  they  lived,  carried  all  the  counsel  of  the  state  of 
Geneva  under  their  own  gowns.  1641  SIR  E.  DERING  Sp. 
on  Relig.  20  Nov.  xiv.  (1642)  63  Lawyers  of  both  Gownes. 
1649  MILTON  Mik&tt.  xvi,  How  constantly  the  Preist  puts  on 
his  Gown  and  Surplice,  so  constantly  doth  his  praier  put 
on  a  servile  yoak  of  Liturgie.  1682  DRYDEN  Medal  306 
The  Cut-throat  Sword  and  clamorous  Gown  shall  jar.  1697 
tr.  C^tess  D'Aunoy's  Trait.  (1706)  101  It  is  a  surprizing 
thing,  the  number  of  Employs  for  men  of  the  Sword  and 
the  Gown,  which  his  Majesty  every  day  bestows.  1708 
Brit.  Apollo  No.  84.  i  'i  The  Gown  was  the  Intention  of 
|  your  Studies.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  184  Children  .. 
pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile.  1784  J. 
POTTER  Virt.  Villagers  II.  135,  I  have  now  taken  the  gown 
[i.e.  holy  orders],  agreeable  to  my  good  father's  wishes. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii,  III.  250  His  gown  was  torn 
to  shreds  over  his  head  :  if  he  had  a  prayer  book  in  his 
pocket  it  was  burned.  Mod.  (A7".  Line.)  He  goes  as  gain'and 
popery  as  he  can  wi'out  hevin'  his  gown  pulled  off. 
fig.  1601  SHAKS.  Airs  Well  i.  iii.  99  It  [honestie]  will 
weare  the  Surplis  of  humilitie  ouer  the  blacke-Gowne  of  a 
bigge  heart. 

c.  as  the  distinctive  costume  of  a  member  of  a 
University,  varying  in  form,  colour,  etc.,  with  the 
academical  standing  or  degree  of  the  wearer  (as 
in  phr.  f  man  of  his  gown}.     Cap  and  gown  (see 


1665  NEEDHAM  Medela  Medic.  255  It  is  not  a  Gown,  or 
Degrees  taken  in  Universities,  which  constitute  the  Phy- 
sician. 1668  MAYNWARING  Compl.  Physitian  169  By  their 
pragmatick  Insolencies  and  upbraiding  men  of  the  Gown. 
1707  GUINNET  in  Heame  Collect.  23  Dec.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  84 
The  Exercises,  that  are  appointed  Gentlemen  of  his  Gown. 
1748  JOHNSON  Vanity  Hum.  Wishes  138  The  strong  con- 
tagion of  the  gown.  1764  Oxford  Sausage  30  My  Wife's 
Ambition  and  my  own  Was  that  this  Child  should  wear  a 
Gown,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  131  A  scholar,  in 
my  cap  and  gown.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org.  iv. 
72  The  scholar's  gown,  now  a  robe  of  honour,  was  a  badge 
of  social  inferiority. 

5.  collect,  sing.  The  resident  members  of  a  Uni- 
versity.    Now  only  without  article  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  town. 

1659  \VOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  292  Challenging  also  the 
gowne  it  self  to  oppose  what  they  did  and  said.  1764 
Oxford  Sausage  17  Ben  Tyrrell,  Cook  of  high  Renown,  To 
please  the  Palates  of  the  Gown,  At  Three-pence  each,  makes 
1  Mutton-Pies.  1828  Sporting  Mag.  XXI.  428  Parties  of 
five  or  six,  both  '  gown  '  and  "town  ,  were  parading  abreast. 
1854  '  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  ii.  iii,  When  Gown  was 
absent,  Town  was  miserable.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  30  May 
4/3  '  Town  '  and  '  Gown  '  joined  in  harmony. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gown-piece,  -skirt,  -sleeve, 
-tail-,  gown-boy,  a  boy  belonging  to  a  scholastic 
foundation,   esp.    to   that   of   the    Charterhouse  ; 
t  gown  cloth,   a   piece  of  material    to  make  a 


GOWNSMAN. 

gown  ;  f  gown-crook,  a  hook  on  which  gowns 
are  hung;  gown-fashion  adv.t  after  the  fashion 
of  a  gown  ;  f  gown-rule,  civilian  government  (in 
Rome) ;  f  gown-sept,  the  clan  or  nation  of  the 
gown  or  toga  (  -  L.  gens  togatd}. 

1558  THACKERAY  Ncivcomes  I.  ii.  18, 1  have  seen  his  name 
carved  upon  the  *Gown  Boys'  arch.  1886  SIR  F.  H.  DOYI.K 
Rcinin.  29  A  gown-boy  at  the  Charterhouse,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  544  Thou  shalt  haue  anon  A  *goune 
clooth.  145*  m  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  337 
The  said  prouost  shal  y if  to  the  said  Robert . .  yerly  duryng 
his  lyf  a  gownecloth  in  sute  with  his  gentilmen.  1549  in 
H.  Hall  Eliz.  Age  (1886)  191  A  gowne  clothe  for  George 
Darrell . .  xlB.  1573  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees  1853)  235  To 
ye  wyfe  of  Wiliam  my  son,. a  pare  of  *gowne  krokes.  1891 


dresses,  made  *gown-fashlon  in  one  piece.  1811  Blackw. 
Mag.  VIII.  616  The  spangled  *gown-piece,  fancy-figured 
o'er.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  374  The  gown-pieces 
were  rolled  loosely  together.  1627  MAY  Lucan  vn.  71 
[Cicero]  In  whose  *gown-rule  fierce  Catiline  did  feare  The 
peacefull  axes.  1583  STANYHUBST  sEnez's  i.  (Arb.)  27  luno 
..  with  mee  newlye  shal  enter  In  leage  with  Romans,  and 
*gownesept  charelye  tender.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  r<ir. 
II.  in.  85  Holding  her  *gownskirt  in  her  hand.  1894  — 
Wood  beyond  World  x.  59  She  . .  hastily  covered  up  her  legs 
with  her  gown-skirt,  c  1489  CAXTON  Blancltardyn  xix.  61 
Vnto  hym  she  gaffe  one  of  her  Agowne  sleues.  1889  T. 
HARDY  Mayor  Casterbridge  iv,  A  woman  with  her  gown- 
sleeves  rolled  up.  1771  Ann.  Reg.  213  Her  legs  and  hands 
tied,  and  her  *gown  tail  muffled  over  her  head.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi.  xvii.  I  . .  canna  climb  up  to  that  high  window 
to  see  sae  muckle  as  her  gown-tail. 

Hence  tGo'wnist,  one  who  is  entitled  to  wear 
a  gown  ;  G-o'wnlet  nonce-wd.,  a  small  gown. 

1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxvii.  (1589)  120  Those  inricht 
our  Gownests.  1890  SARAH  DUNCAN  Social  Departure  107 
Cuddling  her  small  person  up.  .in  her  swathing  gownlet. 

Gown  (go-tin),  v.     [f.  Gowx  st>.] 

1.  trans.  To  dress  in  a  gown. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  11882)  v.  726  Here  entrithe  vj.  lorours 
m  a  sute  gownyde  with  hoodes  a-bowte  her  neckes.  1599 
WARNER  Alb.  Enj*.  vii.  xxxvii.  (1612)  186  Empson  and 
Dudley,  fur'd  Esquiers,  more  harmefull  being  gown'd.  1609 
ROWLANDS  Whole  Cre^^>  Gossips  22  Nay  He  be  sworne  it 
makes  my  purse-strings  cracke.To  ruffle  her  in  her  pride,  and 
gowne  her  backe.  1706  DRYDEN  Fables,  Flower  $  Leaf  \&\ 
In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd.  1842  TENNY- 
SON Gardener's  Dau.  125  Gown  d  in  pure  white.. she  stood. 
1890  MRS.  HUNGERFORD  Born  Coquette  I.  viii.  73  Should 
she  elect  to  gown  herself  in  the  latest  Paris  fashions. 

transf.  wn&fig.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xii.  67  Th1  yuorie 
in  golden  mantle  gownd.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Pise.  Eel.  v.  ii, 
The  warmer  sunne  his  bride  hath  newly  gown'd.  a  1850 
ROSSETTI  Dante  $  Circ.  i.  (1874)  206  The  man  who  in  Love's 
robe  is  gowned  May  say  that  Fortune  smiles  upon  his  lot. 

2.  intr.  for  refl.  To  put  on  a  gown. 

1896  Durham  Univ.  Jrnl.  XII.  81  One  or  two  men  in 
different  parts  of  the  Hal!  who  had  not  gowned  were  politely 
requested  to  do  so. 

Gownd,  vulgar  form  of  GOWN. 

Gownde,  variant  of  GOUND  Obs. 

Gowned  (gaund),  ppl.  a.     [f.  GOWN  v.  +  -ED1.] 

1.  Dressed  in  a  gown,  in  various  senses  of  the  word. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  xii.  5  A  noble  crew  about  them 
waited  round  Of  sage  and  sober  peres,  all  gravely  gownd. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  in.  17^1  The  Venetians  are  gowned,  yet 
by  night  going  to  visit  their  Mistresses,  weare  short  Spanish 
cloakes.  1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Sertn.for  Yean.  xvii.  215  Well 
might  all  the  gowned  Romans  fear  when  Pompey  fled,  a  1764 
R.  LLOYD  Poetry  Professors  113  These  sons  of  gowned  ease 
Proud  of  the  plumage  of  Degrees.  1805  WORDSW.  Prelude 
m.  (1850)  75  Happy  is  the  gowned  youth,  Who  only  misses 
vhat  I  missed.  1888  AMY  LEVY  Reuben  Sachs  xi.  162  Their 


gorgeously  gowned  and  bejewelled  women. 

absol.  1885  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  508  Shall  we  begrudge 
the  wigged  and  gowned  their  rations  of  wit? 

f2.  a.  Used  as  the  equivalent  of  L.  togdta 
(fdbula},  the  epithet  of  the  class  of  plays  that 
dealt  with  Roman  characters  and  incidents,  b. 
Gorvned  war,  warfare :  *  warfare '  waged  in  the 
law-courts.  (Cf.  GOWN  sb.  3,  4!).)  Obs. 

1640  SOMNER  Antiq.  Canterb.  207  One  equally  experienced 
in  both  warfares,  the  armed  and  gowned,  a  1661  HOLYDAY 
Juvenal  \  Shall  one  sweat.  Whiles  his  gown'd  comiqne 
scene  he  does  repeat?  1665  COWLEY  Ag?ic.  Wks.  (1684)  105 
The  Camps  of  Gowned  War. 

Gownsman  (gairnzman).  Also  6-8  gown- 
man. [f.  GOWN  sb.  +  MAN;  cf.  craft(s]man. 
draughtsman ,  sword(s}mant  etc.] 

1 1.  (Used  to  translate  L.  togatus.}  An  adult 
Roman ;  a  Roman  as  distinguished  from  one  of 
another  nation.  Obs. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  443  He  called  Lucullus, 
Xerxes  the  Gownman,  as  if  he  would  have  said,  Xerxes  the 
Roman.  Ibid.  959  Four  years  after  that,  he  became  a 
Gownman,  though  he  were  but  young. 

2.  One  wearing  the  gown,  or  'dress  of  peace' 
(cf.  GOWN  sb.  3  and  L.  togdtus) ;  a  civilian,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  soldier. 

1607-12  BACON  Ess.t  Seditions  $  Troubles  (Arb.)  414  But 
lett  such  one,  be  an  assured  one  . .  holding  good  Corres- 
pondence with  the  gowne  Men.  1643  WITHER  Camj>o  Musx 
15  The  Gownman,  must  a  Swordman,  learne  to  be.  1699 
T.  CtocKMAN]  Tully's  Offices  (1706)77  The  Publick  receives 
as  much  Benefit  from  Gownsmen,  .as  it  doth  from  Soldierr.. 
1719  D'URFEY  Pills  II.  253  Let  the  politick  Gown-man 
Tread  the  Mazes  of  the  State.  1757  BURKK  Abridgni.  Eng. 
Hist.  Wks.  X.  455  It  was  rather  a  military  spirit,  than  that 
of  the  gownman.  1759  HI-MF.  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  Ix.  516 
The  soldiery,  .were  more  desirous  of  serving  tinder  a  youne 
prince  of  spirit  and  vivacity  than  under  a  committee  of 


man 


GOWPEN. 

talking  gown-men.  1849  MACAVLAY  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  485 
Military  men  are  seldom  deposed  to  take  counsel  wiih 
gownsme:i  on  military  matters.  . 

3  One  who  wears  a  gown  as  an  Indication  of  his 
office,  profession,  or  standing,  a.  A  member  of 
the  le«al  profession  ;  a  lawyer,  barrister,  or  judge. 

1627  fliaLta*»  in.  155  To  play  the  Gowneman  now  He 
had  forgot.  1673  K.RKMAN  Unlucky  Cit.  174  Instead  of 
Gown-men  pleading  at  the  Bar,  they  found  Sword-men 
fighting  at  the  Barriers,  a  1735  LD.  LANSDOWNE  /  oenis. 
Beauty '*  Law  35  Was't  a  vain  promise  and  a  gownman  s 
lie?  1858  POLSON  Law  $  L.  60  He  was  a  legal  monk,  a 
cloistered  gownsman. 

b.  A  member  of  the  clerical  profession ;  a  clergy- 
man.    Now  rare. 

1641  SHIRLEY  Cardinal  a.  iii.  (1652)  20  But  let  the  purple 
Gownman  place  his  cngins  I'  th'  dark  that  wounds  me. 
1671  M.  BRUCE  Good  News  in  Evil  T.  (1708)  24  You  will 
not  haunt  the  companie  of  Betrayers  of  Him,  call  them 
Gown-men,  or  call  them  Kirk-men  as  they  will.  1607  VAN- 
IRUGH  Relapse  v.  iii,  Lory,  take  care  of  this  reverend  gown- 
nan  in  the  next  room  a  little.  1704  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit. 
1798)  53  Levite  gownsmen  huggd  their  ignorance.  _x8ai 
JOANNA  BAILUB  Meir.  Leg.,  Columbus  xl,  A  mission'd 
gownsman  o'er  the  sea  Was  sent.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xvi.  III.  627  A  gownsman  who  pushed  himself  into  a 
battle,  .strongly  excited  William's  spleen. 

c.  A  member  of  a  university ;  often  in  contrast 
with  townsman.     Gownsman  of  the  foundation  m 
FOUNDATIONER. 

1665  NEEDHAM  Medela  Medic.  249  The  idle  sort  of 
Gownmen,  lazing  in  their  Studies  over  the  Pagan  Books  of 
Institutions.  £-1670  HOBBES  Dial-  Com.  Laws  (1840)  144 
Books  which  are  commonly  read  by  gownmen.  1688  SMITH 
in  Magd.  Coll.  «,  Jos.  II  (O.  H.  S.)  243  Gownsmen  of  the 
Foundation.  1721  AMHEEST  Teme  Fil.  ii.  (ed.  3)  10  The 
traiterous  gown-men  proceeded  gradually  from  one  corrup- 
tion to  another.  1750  W.  DODD  Poems  (1767)  38  The  bevy 
bright  of  gownsmen  blythe.  1791  '  G.  GAMBADO  Ann. 

Horsem.  vii.  (i8og)  96  My  dear  Miss  S will  perhaps  ride 

away  with  some  other  Gownsman.  1823  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  u. 
Poor  Relations,  The  distance  between  the  gownsmen  and 
the  townsmen  . .  is  carried  to  an  excess.  1889  JESSOPP 
Coming  of  Friars  vL  277  The  townsmen  soon  discovered 
that  the  gownsmen  were  gainers  by  the  new  plan. 

f  d.  A  member  of  a  municipal  corporation.  Obs . 

1675  OTWAY  Alcibiades  i.  i.  (1687)  6  Heavy  Gown-men 
clad  in  formal  Furrs.  1681  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1656/2  The 
Mayor  and  Aldermen.,  together  with  the  Common  Councel, 
and  all  the  Gown-men  of  that  Corporation,  to  the  number 
of  about  fourscore. 

4.  Sc.   —BEADSMAN  2  b.  rare~\ 

1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xv.  138  Our  lowland  beggars 
— even  the  gownsmen  themselves,  who  beg  by  patent — had 
a  louting,  flattering  way  with  them. 

Gowp,  Sc.  form,  of  GrLP  sb.  and  v. 

Gowpen  (gau-pen).  Sc.  and  dial.  Forms :  3 
goupynes  (//.),  6-7  gopin(g,  6-9  gowpirvg, 
(S  gapen,  gouppen,  ggowpan,  7,  ggoppen),  8-9 
goupen, -in,  gowpen.  [a.  ON.gaupn  (Norw.  dial. 
gaupn,  Sw.  go  fen,  Da.  gievn,  gievn,  in  the  Diet,  of 
1802)  =  OHG.  coufana  (MHG.  goiifcn).  Cf.  YEP- 

BEN. 

The  original  sense  of  the  Teut.  word  was  prob.  the  single 
hand  hollowed,  the  sense  of  'double  handful '  being  expressed 
by  the  plural.  The  ON",  word  seems  to  occur  only  as  pi.  ; 
in  mod.  Scand.  dialects  the  sing,  is  used,  with  varying  sense.] 

1.  The  two  hands  placed  together  so  as  to  form 
a  bowl  (t  formerly//,  in  the  same  sense  \    Hence, 
usually,  as  much  as  can  be  contained  in  the  hands 
so  placed  ;  a  '  double  handful '. 

£1325  Gloss.  W.  de  Biblesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  147  note, 
(Sloane  MS.)  Amedous  les  mayns,  voides  ou  pleyns,  En 
Fraunz  apellom  les  galeyns  [glossed  by  goupynes].  1536 
BELLENDEN  Boece's  Hist.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  Iviii,  Bot  gevis 
ane  gowpin,  orellis  sum  thingis  mair  abone  the  just  mesure 
that  they  sell.  1734  RAMSAY  Tea-T.  Misc.,  South  Sea  Satir, 
When  we  came  to  London  Town  We  dream 'd  of  gowd  in 
gowpings  here.  1805  MACNEILL  Poet.  Wks.  (1812)  II.  105 
Our  laird  has  fine  houses  and  guineas  in  gowpins.  1827 
SCOTT  Antiq.  AdvL,  A  handful  of  meal  (called  a  gowpen) 
was  scarce  denied  by  the  poorest  cottager.  1871  GIBBON 
Lack  of  Gold  vi,  He  took  out  a  gowpen  of  the  grain.  1872 
J.  G.  MURPHY  Comm.  Lev.  xvi.  12  Handsful,  the  full  of 
the  gowpens  in  Old  English  phrase.  1893  Northumbld. 
Gfoss.,  Goivpen,  the  hollow  of  both  hands  placed  together. 

Jig.  1819  \V.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  118  Flang 
frae  her  lap  rejoicingly  Goupins  o'  glory  down. 

b.  Sc.  Law.  A  perquisite  allowed  to  a  miller's 
servant. 

a  1765  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  n.  ix.  §  10.  314  The 
sequels  are  the  small  parcels  of  corn  or  meal  given  as  a  fee 
to  the  servants, .  .they  pass  by  the  name  of . .  bannock,  and 
lock,  or  gowpen.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  xiii.  note.  The 
expression  lock,  for  a  small  quantity  of  . .  corn,  meal,  flax, 
or  the  like,  is  still  preserved,  not  only  popularly,  but  in  a 
legal  description,  as  the  lock  and  gowpen,  or  small  quantity 
and  handful,  payable  in  thirlage  cases,  as  in-town  multure. 

2.  The  grasp  of  a  hand,'  the  fist. 

1788  PICKEN  Poems  in  An  honest  chiel ..  Juste  ram'd  it 
[a  letter]  in  my  gowpen.  18. .  Tom  Linn  xxiii.  in  Maid- 
ment  New  Bk.  Old  Ball.  (1844)  54  Hold  me  fast,  let  me  not 
go,  Or  from  your  goupen  break. 

Gowpenful  (gan-penful  .  Sc.  and  dial.  [f.  GOW- 
PEN -  -FUL,]  A  '  double  handful '  (see  GOWPEN  i). 

1674  91  RAY  N.  C.  Words  32  Gopingfull,  as  much  as  you 
can  hold  in  your  Fist.  1789  DAVIDSON  Seasons  13  Who  for  a 
knife  Or  penny  whissle,  will  part  wi'  their  gold  In  gopinfu's, 
1852  CARLYLE  Let.  in  Froude  Life  in  Land.  (1884)  II.  xx. 
107  An  old  Russian  countess  yesternight  sat  playing  Gow- 
panfuls  of  gold  pieces  every  stake.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER 
Johnny  Gibb  xxxiv.  (1873!  193,  I  wudna  gi'en  a  goupenfu' 
o'  sheelocks  for  yer  change.  1887  J.  SERVICE  Life  Duguid 
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ix.  53,  I  myself  have  gathered  a  gowpenful  of  flinty  arrow- 
heids  on  the  sands  of  Ardeer. 

Gowrde,  obs.  f.  Gc  ii  RI>  j*.1 ;  var.  GOURD  sb.'-  Obs. 

Gowrie,  obs.  variant  of  COWKIE. 

*7»3  Pres.  Stall  Russia  I.  336  White  Shells,  commonly 
called  Cowries  or  Blackamores  Teeth.  1777  PEXSANT  Zool. 
IV.  99  Cyprza,  Gowrie.  .This  genus  is  called  Cypraea  and 
Veneria,  from  its  being  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Venus. 

Gowsbery,  obs.  form  of  GOOSEBERRY. 
Gowshe,  obs.  form  of  Gf  SH. 
Gowt,  variant  of  GALT  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  141  Halfpence  a  peece  for 
the  gowtes  or  bore  pigges. 

Gowt(e,  obs.  f.  GODT  ji.l ;  var.  GOUT  sl>.-  and 
v.  O/'s.  " 

Gowylsought,  var.  GCLESOUGHT  Obs.,  jaundice. 

Goyal,  variant  of  GOYLE. 

Goyazite  (goi-azait).  Min.  [Named  byDamour 
1864  after  Gcyaz,  a  town  in  Brazil :  see  -ITE.]  Phos- 
phate of  alumininm  and  calcium  found  in  small 
yellow  grains  in  the  diamond  sands. 

1884  Amcr.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  III.  XXVIII.  237  Daraour  has 
given  the  name  goyazite  to  a  phosphate  of  alumina  and  lime. 

Goye,  obs.  form  of  JOT. 

Goyf(f,  variant  of  GOFE  Sc.  Obs.,  pillory. 

Goyle  (goil).  dial.  Also  7  goile,  9  goyal. 
A  deep  trench,  a  ravine. 

1617  LANEOI/.  Sqr.'i  T.  414  Canac,  his  daughter,  .whome 


vere  come  to  a  long  deep  goyal  ,  as  they  call 
it  on  Exmoor.  1873  Q.  Rev.  CXXXV.  146  Dartmoor  abounds 
in  . .  traces  of  a  very  numerous  population,  which  . .  found 
its  chief  occupation  in  streaming  for  tin— the  'goyles^'  or 
deep  trenches  of  their  old  works  being  everywhere  visible. 
1886  in  Elworthy  IV.  Somerset  II  'crtt-bk.  s.v.,  A  scramble 
down  into  the  goyal ;  a  clatter  up  the  other  side.  1894 
BEATRICE WHITBY Mary FenwicX's Dan.  III.  i23Thereare 
landmarks  down,  and  '  goyles '  blocked  up. 

Goym,  Sc.  variant  of  GOME!.  Obs. 

tGoynire.  Ois.~l  [ad.  OF.  guinier  (¥. 
guignier),  f.  guine  (F.  guigne :  see  GEAN  >  a  small 
kind  of  cherry.]  A  kind  of  cherry-tree. 

157*.  MASCALL  Art  of  Planting  ft  Graffing  16  The  healme 
Cherrie,  which  is  graft  on  the  wilde  goynire  (which  is  an 
other  kinde  of  grate  Cherrie\ 

Goys,  obs.  form  of  GOOSE. 

t  Goyster.  Ots.—1    Corrupt  form  of  AGISTOR. 

1513  FITZHERB.  Sure.  28  b,  And  than  may  the  kepars, 
regarders,  goysters,  and  other  offycers  of  suche  forest  and 
chases,  haue  parfyte  knowledge  what  townshyppe  the  catell 
is  of. 

Goyster,  Goyt,  variants  of  GAUSTER,  GOTE. 

Gozan,  variant  of  GOSSAN. 

Gozel(l,  variant  of  GUZZLE  06s.  or  dial.,  ditch. 

Gozeling,  gozelyng,  obs.  forms  of  GOSLING. 

Gozell  (g<7"'zel).  dial.  Also  9  gozill.  [ad.  F. 
groseille  gooseberry  or  currant.]  (See  quots.) 

1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  clxxvi.  274  The  black  sort 
is  generally  called,  .in  English  Black  Currans,  as  other  are 
Red  and  White  ;  but  the  White  are  called  Gozell  in  some 
parts  of  Kent.  1866  Treas.  Bat.  546/1  Gozell,  the  gooseberry 
Ribes  nva-crispa.  1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant**., 
Gozill.  i.  Ribes  rubruin.  2.  A' ibes  Grossitlaria. 

f  Go'zle,  v.  Ots.  rare~'.  Cf.  GUZZLE  v.  [ad. 
OF.  gosillier  ;F.  gosilltr}  to  pass  as  if  through  the 
throat,  f.  OF.  gosillier  throat  (F.  gvsicr).]  intr. 
?  To  trickle. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  114  He  that  drinketh,  lifteth 
up  the  vessel,  and  not  touching  it  with  his  lips,  receives  the 
water  by  those  little  holes,  the  which  doth  gozle  and  make 
a  pleasing  noise. 

Gozzan,  variant  of  GOSSAN. 

Gozzard  (gp-zaid).  [repr.  OE.  *g6shierde,  with 
normal  shortening  of  the  vowel  of  the  initial  sylla- 
ble ;  the  literary  tormgvoseherd  is  due  to  recompo- 
sition.]  =GOOSEBERD. 

14  ..  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  566/34  Avcarttts,&  gosherde. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  204'!  Gosherde,  ancarius,  ancaria. 
1771  PENNANT  Tour  Scott,  in  1769  (1790)  10  A  person  called 
a  Gozzard  attends  the  flock  and  twice  a  day  drives  the  whole 
flock  to  water.  1773  BARRINGTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII1. 
287  The  shepherd .  -Knows  each  of  them,  and  can  swear  to 
them,  if  they  are  lost ;  as  can  the  Lincolnshire  gosherd  to 
each  goose.  1804  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  II.  240  This 
business  requires  the  attendance  of  the  Gozzard  (Goose- 
herd)  a  month  at  least.  1893  BARING-GOULD  Cheap -Jack 
Z.  II.  48  Why  should  gaulters  and  bankers  only  have  double 
pay  ?  Why  not  molers  and  gozzards  also  ? 

Gozzen,  variant  of  GOSSAN. 

tGra.  int.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  repr.  Irish  a 
ghrdidh  'my  dear',  in  English  books  commonly 
rendered  agra'h  or  ABHAH.]  An  exclamation 
ascribed  to  Irishmen. 

1707  FARQUHAR  Beaux  Stratagem  \\.  i,  I  am  your  Priest, 
Gra ;  and  your  Conscience  is  under  my  Hands.  1771  SMOL- 
LETT H.  Clinker  24  Apr.,  to  Sir  W.  Phillips,  Now  I  believe 
you  are  my  friend,  sure  enough,  gra. 

Graafian  (gra-fian1,  a.  Anal.  [f.  the  name  of 
R.  de  Graaf,  a  Dutcli  anatomist  (1641-73)  +  -IAN.] 
In  Graafian  follicle,  vesicle,  one  of  the  small  sats 
in  the  ovary  of  mammals  in  which  the  ova  are 
matured. 

1841  tr.  CrmeiUiier's  Descr.  Altai.  I.  616  In  the  midst  of 
this  tissue  . .  the  Graafian  vesicles  are  deposited.  1849-51 
TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  838/1.  1873  T.  H.  GREEN  IntroJ. 
Pailtol.  ted.  a)  183  Dilatation  of  the  Graafian  follicle*. 


GRAB. 

Grab  (grseb),^.1  Anglo-Indian.  Also  7  grob, 
S  grabb,  gurab,  9  ghurab.  [a.  Arab.  i_ >Li  ^urdbt 

lit.  *  raven',  applied  to  a  kind  of  galley.]  A  large 
coasting-vessel,  drawing  very  little  water,  built 
with  a  prow  and  usually  two-masted,  used  in  the 
East  (see  quots.  1763,  1839). 

1680  MORDEX  Gfog.  Rect.  (1685)  405  The  desperate  attacks 
made.. by  1500  of  his  men  in  three  Ships  and  four  Grabs. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  174  Admiral  of  his  Fleet  of 
Grobsand  Boats.  1763  R.  ORMF.  Hist.  Milit,  Trans,  hid. 
I.  401  The  grabs  have  rarely  more  than  two  masts,  although 
some  have  three  ;.  .they  are  built  to  draw  very  little  water, 
being  very  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length,  narrowing 
however  from  the  middle  to  the  end,  where  instead  of  bows 
they  have  a  prow.  1773  E.  IVES  Voy.  43  One  Grab  of  18 
guns,  and  several  other  vessels.  1824  HEBER  Jrnl.  (1828) 
T.  L  IT  Their  grabs,  which  still  have  an  elongated  bow  . . 


are  often  very  fine  vessels.  1839  H.  MA  [.COM  Trai>.  S.  E. 
Asia  II.  357  Gfoss.,  Grab,  a  square-rigged  Arab  coasting 
vessel,  having  a  very  projecting  stem,  and  no  bowsprit.  It 
has  two  masts.  1878  TRELAWNV  Shelley^  etc.  (1887)  84  A 
Persian  dhow,  an  Arab  grab,  or  a  Chinese  junk. 

b.  Comb.,  as  grab-brig^  -ketch,  -snow,  -vessel ; 
grab-service  (see  quot.  1867). 

1831  TRELAWNY  Adv.  Younger  Son  1. 177  De  Ruyter  now 
took  me  on  board  of  an  Arab  *grab  brig.  1790  BF.ATSON* 
.Y.j:'.  <V  -V/7.  Mew.  II.  40  His  fleet  ..consisted  of  eight 
*grab-ketches  [etc.  J.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *Grab 
service  t  country  vessels  first  employed  by  the  Bombay 
government  against  the  pirates  ;  afterwards  erected  into  the 
Bombay  Marine.  1806  Naval  Chron.  XV.  470  The  *Grab 
Snow  Generous  Friends,,  .burthen  about  two  hundred  tons. 
1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg^  Chron.  22/2  They  perceived  a 
"grab  vessel  at  anchor. 

Grab  (grseb),  sb~    [f.  GRAB  z».] 

1.  A   quick   sudden   clutch,   grasp,    seizure,   or 
attempt  to  seize, 

18x4  DE  QUINCEY  Incognito  Wks.  XI.  3  The  chairman, 
1  unable  to  control  his  impatience,  made  a  grab  at  it.  1835 
HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  i.  viii,  He  makes  a  grab  at  me. 
and  I  shuts  the  door  right  to  on  his  wrist.  1839  MARRYAT 
Diary  Amer.  Ser.  I.  II.  in,  I  rose  gently  with  both  hands 
ready  for  a  grab. 

b.  The  action  or  practice  of  grabbing.  Game 
of  grab  {?  cf.  sense  5  and  grab-game  in  6),  policy  of 
grab :  in  recent  journalistic  use  often  applied  op- 
probriously  to  rapacious  proceedings  in  political 
or  commercial  affairs. 

1883  LD.  WEMYSS  in  St.  James's  Gaz,  16  July,  They,  .are 

playing  a  game  of  *  grab  '  for  the  farmer's  vote.     1884  Pall 

;    Mall  G.  13  Sept.  3/1  The  fatal  inauguration  of  the  policy  of 

i    grab  by  Lord  Beaconsneld  in  1878.     1888  Daily  News  12 

,     Dec.  4/8  Part  of  a  policy  called  by  fine  people  annexation 

and  by  common  people  grab.     1893  BESANT  Ivory  Gate  236 

The  selfishness  of  mankind  as  illustrated  by  the  universal 

game  of  Grab.    1897  H'esttn.  Gaz.  24  Nov.  1/3  The  newly 

invented  game  of '  grab '  in  Africa. 

2.  The  thing  grabbed.  Sc. 

1777  SIR  M.  HUNTER  Jrnl.  (1894)  27  Grab  was  a  favourite 
expression  among  the  Light  Infantry,  and  meant  any  plunder 
taken  by  force.  18*4  MACTAGCART  Gallovid.  Encycl.,  Grots, 
little  prizes.  18*5-80  JAMIESON,  Gm£t..the  number  of 
objects  thus  seized. 

3.  One  who  grabs:  a.  A  body-snatcher,  resurrec- 
tionist ;    b.    A  catchpoll,  bumbailiff,   policeman. 
lObs. 

18*3  Spirit  Pull.  Jmls.  (1824)  178  When  bailiffs  and  grabs 


set  off  from  the  Borough.  1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Leg. 
xv.  123  Do  you  want  to  ..  have  the  grabs  point  at  us  as 
swindlers? 

4.  A  mechanical  device  or  implement  for  clutch- 
ing or  gripping  objects  (see  quots.). 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meck.t  Grot,  ..  the  term  is  especially 
applied  to  devices  for  withdrawing  pipes,  drills,  reamers,  etc., 
from  artesian,  oil,  and  other  wells.  1881  Proc.  lustit.  Civil 
Engin.  LXV.  312  A  modification  of  the  bucket  [dredger]  .. 
with  strong  curved  steel  arms  . .  to  which  the  makers  have 
given  the  name  of '  grab '.  1881  Standard  16  Nov.  2/5  The 
accident  was  caused  by  the  plate  having  slipped  from  the 
'  grab '  by  which  it  was  being  lifted.  1893  Times  10  July  13/6 
Grain  cargoes,  .discharged,  .by  the  use  of  hydraulic  cranes 
and  tubs  or  Priestman's  grabs.  1897  Daily  Neiys  10  Sept.  8/5 
Hydraulic  cranes  drop  down  their  'grabs'  into  the  loose 
grain  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  like  a  huge  pair  of  jaws. 
They  come  up  the  next  instant  with  a  mouthful  of  about 
three-quarters  ofa  ton,  and  spit  it  out  into  a  hopper. 

6.  A  children's  game  at  cards,  in  which  when  two 
or  more  cards  of  equal  value  are  on  the  table 
together  the  player  who  is  quickest  to  recognize 
and  *  grab '  them  adds  them  to  his  own  hand. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  chiefly  in  the  names  of 
various  appliances  for  seizing  or  clutching,  as 
grab~crantt  -iron,  -line,  -machine  ;  also  grab-bag 
(U.S.  at  fancy  fairs),  a  bag  containing  various  arti- 
cles, into  which  one  may  dip  on  payment  of  a  certain 
i  sum;  alsoyJ^-. ;  grab-coup  =  grab-game  (a] ;  grab- 
i  game,  (a)  (see  quot.  1859);  (£)  the  policy  of 
'  grabbing '  territories,  etc. ;  grab-hook,  any  hook 
for  grabbing,  spec,  (see  quot.  1887) ;  grab-racket 
C/.S.,  a  disorderly  scramble,  in  which  each  person 
*  grabs '  what  he  can. 

1879  N.  F.  Tribune  23  Sept.  (Cent.\  It  is  a  *grab-bag 
from  which  every  disappointed  politician  hopes  to  draw  a 
prize.  1886  Harper's  Maf.  Jan.  237  The  woodman's  axe 
now  resounded  with  the  busy  notes  of  preparation  fora  dive 
into  nature's  great  grab-bag.  18*3  '  JON  BF.F.  '  Diet.  Tttr/t 


GRAB. 

*Grab-coup,  modern  practice  of  gambling,  adopted  by  the 
losers,  thus  the  person  cheated  or  done,  takes  his  oppor- 
tunity, makes  a  dash  at  the  depository  of  money,  or  such  as 
may  be  down  for  the  flay  and  grabs  as  much  as  possible, 
pockets  the  proceeds,  and  fights  his  way  out  of  the  house. 
1895  Daily  News  15  Apr.  8/2.  [For  sale  by  auction,]  30  steam, 
hand,  and  *grab  cranes.  1859  IJAKTLETT  Diet.  A  rtrcr.,  *Graf> 
Game,  a  mode  of  swindling  or  rather  stealing,  practised  by 
sharpers  . .  Bets  are  made  . .  when  a  dispute  is  purposely 
planned,  in  the  midst  of  which  one  of  the  confederates  seizes 
or  '  grabs '  the  mom;y  at  stake  and  runs  off.  The  term  is 
also  used  in  a  more  general  sense  to  signify  stealing  and 
making  off  with  the  booty.  1864  R.  B.  KIMBALL  li'as  he 
successful  ix.  116  A  bold,  daring,  unscrupulous  man,  who, 
in  the  language  of  his  acquaintances,  practised  the  grab- 
game.  1895  Forum  (N.  Y.)  May  265  This  eventuated  in 
preventing  the  grab-game  of  France.  1608  TOPSELL  Ser- 
pcnts  (1658)  713  Taking  up  their  Nets,  at  one  place  they 
did  hang  so  fast,  as  without  breaking  they  could  not  pull 
them  out  of  the  water,  wherefore  they  set  their  *Grab-hooks 
unto  them  to  loose  them.  1887  JEFFERIES  Field  fy  I/edge- 
row  (1889)  179  The  grapnel  kept  at  every  village  draw-well 
is  called  the  grab-hook.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Sept.  n/i 
Priestman's  *grab  machine  is  now  set  to  work  to  excavate 
the  earth  from  the  centre  of  the  caisson.  189*  STEVENSON 
&  OSBOURNE  Wrecker^  (ed.  2)  219  Now  boss  ! . .  is  this  to 
be  run  shipshape  ?  or  is  it  a  Dutch  *grab-racket  ? 

Grab  (grab),  v.  [Corresponds  to  MDu.,  MLG. 
grabben*  mod.Sw.  grabba ;  perh.  an  onomatopoeic 
modification  of  the  root  of  GRIP.] 

1.  trans.  To  grasp  or  seize  suddenly  and  eagerly ; 
hence,  to  appropriate  to  oneself  in  a  rapacious  or 
unscrupulous  manner. 

1589  RIDER  Eng.-Lat.  Diet.,  To  Grabbe,  or  grabble,  vide 
to  graple.  1801  A.  WILSON  Poems  fy  Lit.  Prose  ^1876)  I.  86 
Old  . .  witches. .  butter  from  churns  are  eternally  grabbing. 
1820  J.  W.  CROKER  in  Smiles  J.  Murray  (1891)  II.  xxiii. 
86,  I  will  go  to  the  Museum  and  grab  them,  as  my  betters 
have  done  before  me.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  Mount.  <$•  Mere 
xviii.  164  He  grabbed  it  hard  and  fast.  1878  BROWNING  Poets 
Croisic  cvii,  How  did  it  happen  that  gross  Humbug  grabbed 
Thy  weapons?  1881  Macm.  Mag.  XLV.  39  Little  dark- 
brown  creatures  . .  armed  each  with  four  needle-like  talons, 
ready  to  grab  cruelly  the  hand  put  within  reach.  1888  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  21  Dec.  16/3  You  had  done  what  is  called 
|  grab  '  that  land.  1894  Fontm  (N.  Y.)  Dec.  401  John  Bull 
is  not  habitually  slow  to  run  up  his  flag  on  any  available 
spot  he  may  safely  grab. 

absol.  1841  EMERSON  Lect.t  Man  the  Ri-fortner  Wks. 
(Bphn)  II.  243  To  have  somewhat  left  to  give,  instead  of 
being  always  prompt  to  grab. 

2.  To  *  collar',  capture,  or  arrest  (a  person). 
iZooSforting  Mag.  XVI.  26  Agreed  to  grab  about  a  dozen 

old  acquaintances.  1811  Lex,  Balatronicum  s.v.,  The  pijjs 
grabbed  the  kiddey  for  a  crack.  1829  Ann.  Reg.  117  He  is 
sure  Benning  did  not  grab,  or  endeavour  to  collar  WicklirTe. 
1843  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Bros.  Birchington>  My  bailiT 
grabb'd  Dick  when  he  should  have  nabb'd  Bob.  1894  H. 
NISBET  Bush  Girts  Rom.  115  A  very  dangerous  young 
criminal . .  whom  I  reckon  we  won't  be  able  to  grab  in  a 
hurry. 

3.  intr.  To  make  a  grab  or  snatch  at  (U.S.  for). 
1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xii.  107  A  stick  of  candy, 

which  he  eagerly  grabbed  at.  1867  TROLLOPS  Chron.  Barsct 
I.  xxxvii.  325  She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  grab  at  the 
ledger.  1885  N.  Y.  Weekly  Sun  13  May  5/1  He  made  a  jump 
for  the  knife  and  Short  grabs  for  it  at  the  same  time. 

4.  slang.   To  grab  on  :  to  get  along,  live. 

1861  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  III.  139  Between  the  two 
I  do  manage  to  grab  on  somehow. 

5.  Comb. :  grab-all,  (a)  one  who  grabs  everything, 
a  rapacious  person ;  (£)  a  bag  to  carry  odds  and 
ends  (Farmer  Slang  1893). 

1872  Snnday  Times  18  Aug.  2/3  The  mean  and  con- 
temptible grab-alls  of  that  government  which  professes  to 
study  the  people's  interest.  1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss 
Hags  xxiii.  163  Robert  Grier  of  Lag,  who  was  a  very  grab- 
all  among  them. 

Hence  Grabbed///,  a.,  Gra'bbing  vbl.  sb. 

1788  W.  EDEN  in  G.  Rose's  Diaries  (1860)  I.  74  There  re- 
mained merely  the  finding  and  grabbing  some  respectable 
office  for  life.  1891  Star  5  Nov.  4/1  The  grabbed  rights  of 
way  mentioned  recently.  1895  Daily  Nevus  25  Oct.  6/3  The 
Chitral  principality  is  now  within  the  English  sphere,  to 
borrow  a  term  which  international  diplomacy  owes  to  the 
grabbing-up  of  Africa. 

Grabbable  (grse-babl),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  GRAB 
v.  +  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  grabbed. 

1823  Spirit  Publ.  jfrnls.  (1824)  no  The  '  Old  Minstrel  Act 
would  ..  make  them  grabbable  as  rogues  and  vagabonds. 
1892  Sat.  Rev.  12  Nov.  571/1  The  southern  half  of  Northern 
Africa  is  in  a  condition  much  more  '  grabbable  \  and  atten- 
tion to  it  is  specially  desirable  that  it  be  not  grabbed  by 
other  nations  than  England. 

Grabbe,  obs.  variant  of  CRAB  sb2 

1578  LYTE  Dodcens  yi.  xxx.  696  Roundish  leaues,  somwhat 
like  the  leaues  of  a  gribble,  grabbe  tree,  or  wilding. 

t  Gra'bbedness.  Obs.  rare~*.  [A  variant  of, 
or  an  error  for  CRABBEDNESS.]  Unevenness. 

1563  GOLDING  Cysar  (1565)  234  b,  The  grabbednes  of  the 
top  of  a  place  to  a  falling  grounde  hath  in  it  great  aduan- 
tage. 

Grabber  (gne-te.O.  [f.  GRAB  v.  +  -ER*.]  One 
who  or  that  which  grabs ;  esp.  in  (or  short  for)  the 
combination  land-grabber,  used  chiefly  in  Ireland 
as  a  term  of  reproach  for  one  who  takes  a  holding 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted. 

1859  Slang  Diet.,  Grabbers  >  the  hands.  1880  Daily  Tel. 
27  Oct.  5/8  A  tenant  farmer,  whom  Mr.  Healy  denounced 
as  a  land  grabber.  1889  Daily  News  24  May  5/8  He  was 
questioned  about  boycotting  and  intimidation.  .He  had  .. 
said  he  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  the  grabber's  head. 
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Grabble  (grre-b'l),  sb.    [f.  GRABBLE  v.] 

f  1.  A  grapple  or  struggle.  To  come  to  a  grabble : 
to  come  to  handgrips.  Obs. 

1650  CROMWELL  Let.  30  July  (Carlyle^,  Our  bodies  of 
horse,  .came  to  a  grabble  with  them. 

2.  Angling.  To  fish  (,t//>)  on  or  upon  the  grabble 
(see  quots.  1726,  1787). 

17*6  Genii.  Angler  149  To  lie  upon  the  Grabble,  is  when 
a  running  hullet  or  flat  Piece  of  Lead  keeps  the  Line  firm 
on  the  Bottom  of  the  River;  so  that  the  Link,  to  which  the 
Hook  is  fastened,  may  play  about  with  the  Current  of  the 
Water.  1787  BEST  Angling  fed.  2!  168  Fishing  on  the 
grabble  is  when  the  line  is  sunk  with  a  running  plummet 
fast  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  hook-link  plays  in  the  water. 
1861  lllnstr.  Load.  News  4  May  425/1  The  best  way  is  to 
angle  upon  the  grabble  for  them  feels]  with  a  lobworm. 

Grabble  (gras-b'l),z;.  Also  6-8  grable.  [Corre- 
sponds to  Dn.  grabbelen  (which  has  been  used  in 
all  the  senses  below  exc.  5),  a  frequentative  of 
grabben  GKAB  V."] 

1.  intr.  To  feel  or  search  with  the  hands,  to  grope 
about.  Sometimes  to  grope  and  grabble  (cf.  Du. 
grapen  en  grabbelen}. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  294  Grabling  all  night  in 
the  dark,  .through  wild  Olive  Trees,  and  high  Rocks.  1581 
B.  R.  Herodotus  103  b,  Where  after  they  have  placed  hym, 
they  leave  hym  grabling  in  that  place,  and  departe  their 
way.  1630  God's  Power  $  Prov.  in  Ckurcfil^s  Collect.  Voyt 
(1704)  IV.  811  We  were  fain  to  grabble  in  the  dark  (as  it 
were)  like  a  blind  Man  for  his  way.  1630  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Wks.  in.  13  He  grable  for  Gudgeons  or  fish  for 
Flounders.  1640  SHIRLEY  Arcadia  HI.  iif  Thou  must  stoop 
. .  And  grabble  for't  [gold]  in  ground.  1658  A.  Fox 
Wnrtz'  Surf.  i.  vi.  22  To  what  end  is  it,  to  groap  and  to 
grable  so  much  in  Wounds?  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull 
u.  xiii,  My  Blood  chills  about  my  Heart,  at  the  thought  of 
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1823  Ann.  Reg.)  Chron.  141  They  continued  grabbling  for 
about  five  minutes,  as  if  looking  for  something  they  had 
lost.  1824  Hist.  Murder  We  are  127  He  was  grabbling 
about  in  the  water  with  a  sponge.  1841  Blackw.  Mag.  L. 
155  To  wade  through  Hegel. .  is  merely  to  grope  and  grabble 
and  to  gnaw  at  the  root  of  one's  own  growth.  1869  Lonsdale 
Gloss,  s.v.,  'To  grabble  for  trout ;'  i.e.  to  grope  in  holes  for 
them. 

b.  trans,  with  cognate  obj.  To  feel  (one's  way). 

1627  W.  D.  tr.  A.  d*  Audigier^s  Tragi-com.  Hist.  37  Hee, 
being  in  the  darke,  grabling  his  way,  with  one  hand  upon 
the  raile  of  the  staires  [etc.].  1842  BLACKIE  in  Taif  s  Mag. 
IX.  752  Sending  the  unaided  pupil  to  grope  and  grabble  his 
way  by  the  help  of  them  [grammars,  etc.]  only. 

2.  intr.  To  sprawl  or  tumble  about  on  all-fours; 
to  scramble  (for  money,  etc.). 

1736  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet,  i,  To  lie  grabbling  on  the 

Pound,  humi&rostratus  jacere.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
202  A  few  Scratches  on  his  Face,  which  . .  I  suppose  he 
got  by  grabbling  among  the  Gravel,  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Dam.  1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  i.  xvii,  Some  of  the  boys  were 
.  .sent  grabbling  on  their  faces  down  the  hill.  1888  Berksh. 
Gloss.  s.v.,  I  drowed  the  apples  among  the  bwoys  an'  let 
um'  grabble  vor  um. 

3.  =  GRAPPLE  v.  8.  rare. 

1835  ANSTER  tr.  Faustus  u.  i.  (1887)  47  With  dragons  let 
the  old  drake  grabble.  1895  E.  Anglian  Gloss.,  Grabble^ 
resist,  to  contend,  to  grapple  with. 

7  4.  trans.  To  handle  rudely  or  roughly.   Obs. 

1684  DRYDEN  Disappointm.  Prol.  60  The  doughty  bullies 
..Invade  and  grabble  one  another's  punk.  1687  MIEGE 
Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  n,  To  Grabble  or  handle  untowardly,  . .  as,  to 
grabble  (or  grope)  a  Wench.  1746  Exmoor  Courtship 
(E.  D.  S.)  376  Es  wont  ha'  ma  Tetties  a  grabbled  zo.  1790 
J.  B.  MORETON  W.  Ind.  Isl.  146  [They]  grabble,  grasp  and 
jostle  each  other  to  get  the  best. 

6.  To  seize,  to  appropriate  to  oneself. 

1796  Grose's  Diet.  Vulg,  Tongue  (t&.  3)  s.v.,  To  grabble  the 

bit ;  to  seize  any  one's  money.      1857  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE 

Norm.tf  Eng.  II.  581  The  rich  armour,  .and  all  the  precious 

articles  which  decked  Otho's  pavilion  they  grabbled  and  got. 

b.  intr.  To  grab  or  snap  at  (something). 

1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  L.  108  Every  hungry  dog . .  began 
to  grabble  at  the  tempting  morsel. 

Hence  Grabbling  vbl.  sb. 

a  1654  SELDEN  Table-T.  (Arb.)  99  He  puts  his  hands  in 
his  Pockets,  and  keeps  a  grabling  and  a  fumbling.  1687 
M  IEGE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  n,  Grabbling,  Factiott  de  manierqueque 
Chose  de  mauvaise  grace,  1691  TrfVoN  Wisd.  Dictates 
Pref.  2  The  Grabling  of  the  poor  dark  Spirit  of  Man  after 
Truth.  1736  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet,  i,  A  grabbling,  con- 
trectatio. 

Grabby  (grre'bi).  slang.  A  cavalry-man's  term 
for  a  foot-soldier. 

1868  WHYTE  MELVILLE  White  Rose  I.  x.  isr,  I  shouldn't 
like  to  be  a 'Grabby '..I'd  rather  be  a  private  in  the  cavalry 
than  an  officer  in  the  regiment  of  feet  \ 

Grace  (gr^s),  sb.  Also  4-5  gras(e,  (4  grass, 
greace).  [a.  F.  gr&ce  —  V'c.^  Sp.  gratia^  Pg.  gra$a, 
It.  grazia^  semi-popular  a.  L.  gratia  (i)  pleasing 
quality,  attractiveness,  (2)  favour,  goodwill,  (3) 
gratitude,  thanks;  f. gratus  pleasing,  GRATEPCL.] 
s  I.  Pleasing  quality,  gracefulness. 

1.  The  quality  of  producing  favourable  impres- 
sions ;  attractiveness,  charm.  Now  usually  with 
more  restricted  application  :  The  attractiveness  or 
charm  belonging  to  elegance  of  proportions,  or 
(especially)  ease  and  refinement  of  movement,  ac- 
tion, or  expression,  j  In  16-1710  c.  occas.  Pleasant- 
ness of  flavour. 

1382  WVCLIF  Prov.  i.  9  That  ther  be  added  grace  to  thin 
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hed.  Ibid.  xxii.  u  Who  looueth  clennesse  of  herte,  for  the 
grace  of  his  lippis  shal  han  the  king  frend.  1390  GOWER 
L'onf.  111.27  Her  even.  .her  nase  ..  her  redde  lippes  eke,  .. 
All  that  he  seeth  is  full  of  grace.  1530  PALSGK.  35  As  it 
was  first  written  in  the  Komant  tonge,  it  hath  a  marveylous 
grace.  155*  TURNER  Herbal  i.  (1568)  D  iv  b,  They  haue  in 
sauces  a  proper  ptesantnes  by  them  seines  or  a  peculiar 
grace  as  some  speake  nowe  adayes.  1587  GOLDING  De 
Alornay  xi.  155  Without  the  blacke,  the  white  could  haue 
no  grace.  1x1625  UEAUM.  &  FL.  Custom  Country  M.  i,  My 
Nephew,.  Had  been  a  happy  man  had  he  ne'er  knowne 
What's  there  in  grace  and  fashion.  1661  LOVELL  Hist. 
A  nint.  fy  Min.  227  They  are  best  .  .  eaten  hot,  for  if  cold  they 
loose  much  of  their  grace.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  L  ii. 
47  We  use  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  sings  with  much  Grace, 
or  little  Grace.  1693  DRYDEN  Ep.  to  Congreve  19  All  below 
is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace.  1698  —  Moniun.  Maiden 
Lady  8  Her  limbs  were  formed  with  such  harmonious 
grace.  1709  STEELB  TatUr  No.  94  F  i  It  gives  new  Grace 
to  the  most  eminent  Accomplishments.  1753  HOGARTH 
Anal.  Beauty  x.  52  There  is  only  one  precise  serpentine 
line  that  I  call  the  line  of  grace.  1785  REID  Intell.  Powers 
vin.  iv.  (1803)  561  The  last  and  noblest  part  of  beauty  is 
grace.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  vi.  ii,  Grace,  indeed,  is 
beauty  in  action.  1870  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible  Teach,  ix.  186 
It  is  not  possessed  of  showy-coloured  flowers  ;  but  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  grace  of  its  foliage.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
tr.  Catullus  iii.  2  Weep  all  men  that  have  any  grace  about  ye. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  15  The  long  speeches  .  .  have 
never  the  grace  and  harmony  which  are  exhibited  in  the 


earlier  dialogues.  1888  BRVCE  Atner.  Comnnv,  III.  cvi.  539 
The  Americans  have  gained  more  than  they  have  lost  by 
equality.  I  do  not  think  the  upper  class  loses  in  grace.  1890 
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BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  150  Miss  Frankston  rode 
..  extremely  well,  and  with  an  unconscious  grace. 

b.  In  a  weaker  sense:  Seemliness,  becomingness, 
favourable  or  creditable  aspect.     Chiefly  in  a  good 
grace  •  hence  a  bad>  an  ill  grace,  an  unbecoming 
appearance.     Now  somewhat  rare  (cf.  c). 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  u.  (1500)  175  The  same  words  in 
my  Ladie  Philocleas  mouth,  as  from  one  woman  to  another 
(so  as  there  were  no  other  bodie  by)  might  haue  had  a  better 
grace  ;  and  perchance  haue  found  a  gentler  receipt.  1667 
TEMPLE  Let.  to  Ld.  Arlington  Wks.  1731  II.  35  The  first 
Pace  of  the  War  being  made  in  Flanders,  loses  all  the  good 
Grace  which  the  French  endeavour'd  to  give  their  Invasion. 
1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  6  F  4  All  which  is  supported  by  no 
other  Pretension,  than  that  it  is  done  with  what  we  call  a 
good  Grace.  01715  BURNET  Own  TimedBx^)  I.  334  That 
it  would  have  a  good  grace  in  them  to  seem  zealous  for  it. 
a  1751  BOLINGBROKE  (J-)»  They  would  have  ill  grace  in 
denying  it.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Vanderput  4-  ^  v.  83 
As  soon  as  she  could  with  any  grace  leave  the  company. 
1856  FitouDE/to/.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  35  Henry,  .retired  with 
a  good  grace  from  an  impossible  position.  1856  LEVER 
Martins  ofCro*  M.  598  Incidents,  .which  came  off  with  an 
ill-grace  on  the  table  of  a  Court  of  Justice. 

c.  Hence  (with  mixture  of  branch  II),  with  a  good 
grace,  with  a  show  of  willingness,  as  though  pleased 
to  do  so  ;  with  a  bador  illgracey  with  ill-concealed 
reluctance,  ungraciously. 

1754  HUME  Hist.  Enf.  (1761)  I.  viii.  170  Becket,  though 
with  the  worst  grace  imaginable,  was  induced  to  comply 
with  the  royal  mandate.  1778  Miss  RVRHEY  Eve/ina  (1794) 
II.  138  May  I.  .hope  that  you  will  pardon  the  ill-grace  with 
which  I  have  submitted  to  my  disappointment  ?  1836 
Backwoods  Canada  17  When  the  tide  fails  cast  anchor,  and 
wait  with  the  best  grace  we  can.  Ibid.  74  With  a  marvel- 
lous ill  grace  the  men  took  up  their  oars  when  their  load 
was  completed.  1858  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  81,  I  submit 
with  the  worst  grace  possible. 

t  d.  To  do  (a  person,  a  thing)  grace  :  to  become, 
reflect  credit  on,  set  in  a  good  light,  embellish  ;  also, 
to  do  honour  to.  So  In  grace  of:  in  honour  of.  Obs. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  139  They  .  .  Came  heere  in 
grace  of  our  solemnity.  1596  —  i  Hen.  IV^  n.  i.  79  Troiens 
that..  are  content  to  doe  the  Profession  some  grace.  cx6oo 
—  Sonn.  x'xviii,  I  tell  the  Day.  .thou  do  'st  him  [the  day]  grace 
when  clouds  doe  blot  the  heauen.  Ibid,  cxxxii,  O,  let  it  then 
as  well  beseeme  thy  heart  To  mourne  for  me  since  mourning 
doth  thee  grace.  1602  —  Ham.  u.  ii.  53  Thy  selfe  do  grace 
to  them,  and  bring  them  in.  1806  CUMBERLAND  Mem.  11807) 
I.  155  Further  to  do  me  grace,  he  was  pleased  to  put  into 
my  hands  a  very,  .elaborate  report  of  his  own  drawing  up. 
-  2.  An  attractive  or  pleasing  quality  or  feature. 
•\  Formerly  often  in  phrase  goods  and  graces. 

W&Ayenb.  79  Zuyche  guodes  and  zuiche  graces  wyjxmte 
dof>  ofte  kuead.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  91  No 
woman  shulde  be  proude  of  the  goodes  and  graces  that  God 
hathe  sent  her.  1692  DRYDEN  Eleonora  Ded.  ,1  he  nice  touches, 
which  give  the  best  resemblance,  and  make  the  graces  of 
the  picture.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (ed.  3)  II.  257, 
I  never  before  saw  so  young  a  Lady  shine  forth  with  such 
Graces  of  Mind  and  Person.  1749  SMOLLETT  Regicide  i. 
vi,  Possess'd  of  ev'ry  manly  grace.  1798  FERRIAR  Eng. 
Historians  236  The  affectation  of  unattainable  graces  only 
adds  distortion  to  clownishness.  1836  SIR  H.  TAYLOR 
Statesman  xxxi.  237  It  is  a  grace  in  flattery  so  to  let  fall 
your  compliments  as  that  [etc.].  1888  BRYCK  Amer.  Comnnv. 
I.  vii.^7  Washington.  .  cultivates  the  graces  and  pleasures  of 
life  with  eminent  success. 

fb.  quasi-^wcr.  Something  that  imparts  beauty  ; 
an  ornament  ;  the  part  in  which  the  beauty  of  a  thing 
consists.  Obs. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  u.  Pro!.  28  By  their  hands,  this 
grace  of  Kings  must  dye.  1645  EVELYN  Mem,  (1857)  I.  176 
A  noble  piece  of  architecture..  which  is  the  grace  of  the 
whole  Corso.  1658  tr.  Portals  Nat.  Magick  ix.  vii.  238 
Curl'd  Hair  seems  to  be  no  small  Grace  and  Ornament  to 
the  Head.  1700  DRYDEN  Flower  $  Leaf  313  A  spreading 
laurel  stood,  The  grace  and  ornament  of  all  the  wood. 

C.  A  procedure,  attitude,  etc.  adopted  with  a  view 
to  grace.  Obs.  exc.  in  airs  and  graces,  affectations 
of  elegance  of  manners. 

1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  76  It  is  a  common  grace  of  some,  to 
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vse  some  words  or  sentences  of  scripture  insteed  of  iests  ana 
prouerbs  in  their  common  talke.  1608  ROWLANDS  Humors 
Looking-Gl.  21  Then  forth  theygoe  after  the  drunken  pace 
Which  God  he  knowes  was  with  a  reeling  grace  1848 
THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair  xxxix,  Old  Sir  Pitt,  .chuckled at  her 
aire  and  graces,  and  would  laugh  by  .the  hour  together  at 
her  assumptions  of  dignity  and  imitations  of  genteel  life. 

3.  Mus.  An  embellishment  consisting  ol  ad- 
ditional notes  introduced  into  vocal  or  instru- 
mental music,  not  essential  to  the  harmony  or 
melody.  (Cf.  grace-note  in  sense  21  b.) 

1657  R  I-IGON  Karbadoes  (1673)  12  No  Graces,  Double 
Relishes,  Trillos,  Gropos,  or  Piano  forte's,  but  plain  as  a 
packstaff.  1659  C.  SIMPSON  Division  Viol.  9  Graces  done 
with  the  Fingers,  are  of  two  sorts:  viz.  smooth  and 
shaked.  Ibid.,  In  ascending,  it  makes  that  Grace  which 
we  call  a  Plain-beat.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mns.  \.  38 
Those  excellent  Graces  and  Ornaments  to  the  good  manner 
of  singing,  which  we  call  Trills,  Grupps  (etc).  1806  CALL- 
r  Mus.  Gram.  vi.  61  The  principal  Graces  of  Melody  an 


43  The  agremens  or  graces  peculiar  to  Old  English  music. 

4.  Mythology.  One  of  the  sister-goddesses  ( =  L. 
Grdtix,  Gr.  Xapirts)  regarded  as  the  bestowers  of 
beauty  and  charm,  and  portrayed  as  women  of 
exquisite  beauty.    Usually  spoken  of  (after  Hesiod) 
as  three  in  number,  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne. 

1579  SPENSER  Shcph.  Cal.  Apr.  115  She  shalbe  a  grace  To 
fyll  rtie  fourth  place.  1590  —  F.  Q.  I.  i.  48  And  eke  the 
Graces  seemed  all  to  sing,  Hymen  15  Hymen  !  dauncing 
all  around.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  H  Cr.  i.  ii.  257  Had  I  a  sister 
were  a  Grace,  or  a  daughter  a  Goddesse,  nee  should  take 
his  choice.  1624  MASSINGER  Parl.  Love  u.  iii,  To  swear 
that  Venus  leads  The  Loves  and  Graces  from  the  Idalian 
green.  1631  MILTON  V Allegro  15  Euphrosyne  ..  Whom 
lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth,  With  two  sister  Graces  more,  To 
ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore.  1675  COTTON  Burlesque  upon 
Burl.  108  Thy  Mistress  Venus,  and  the  Graces,  a  1711  PRIOR 
Celia  to  Damon  46  On  this  forehead.  .The  Loves  delighted, 
and  the  Graces  play'd.  1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  337  The 
Graces  too . .  Felt  each  a  mortal  stab  in  her  own  breast.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princ.  n.  15  The  Muses  and  the  Graces,  group'd 
in  threes,  Enring'd  a  billowing  fountain  in  the  midst. 

trans/.  i8o«  MRS.  JANE  WEST  Infidel  Father  I.  88  Lady 
Languish,  the  beauty  of  the  year  . .  softness,  susceptibility, 
and  an  affectation  of  weakness  almost  to  fragility,  were  the 
distinguishing  traits  of  this  reigning  grace.  1830  J.  G. 
STRUTT  Sylva  Brit.  53  These  three  graces  of  the  forest  form 
a  group  within  sight  of  the  house.  1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng. 
Char.  (1852)  40  The  three  black  graces— law,  physic,  and 
divinity. .  claim  her  successively  as  their  own.  1886  RUSKIN 
Prxterita  I.  322  [Taglioni]  the  Grace  of  her  century. 

5.  The  graces  (  -  F.  le  jeu  des  grdces]  :  a  game 
played  with  hoops  and  pairs  of  slender  rods,  so 
called    (according  to  Littre)  because  it  develops 
graceful  movement  of  the  arms. 

One  of  the  players  takes  a  hoop  upon  two  rods,  held  one 
in  each  hand  ;  he  then  draws  the  rods  rapidly  across  each 
other.-with  the  effect  of  sending  the  hoop  into  the  air  to  be 
caught  by  another  player  on  his  pair  of  rods. 

1842  A.  COMBE  Princ.  Physiol.  (ed.  n)  185  The  play 
called  the  graces  is  also  well  adapted  for  expanding  tiie 
chest,  and  giving  strength  to  the  muscles  of  the  back.  1855 
in  OGILVIE,  Suppl.  [1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  ff  Merch.  III. 
vii.  189  The  younger  members,  .were  laughing  over  a  game 
of  les  Graces.\ 
EC.  Favour. 

6.  Favour,  favourable  or  benignant  regard  or  its 
manifestation  (now  only  on  the  part  of  a  superior)  ; 
favour  or  goodwill,  in  contradistinction  to  right  or 
obligation,  as  the  ground  of  a  concession.     Some- 
what arch,    f  Of  grace :  as  a  matter  of  favour  and 
not  of  right,     -f  In  grace  of:  in  favour  of,  for  the 
benefit  of.     (Cf.  sense  14.) 

c  1275  LAY.  6616  Ware  he  mihte  of  his  men  ent  grace  finde. 
a  1300  Cursor  Af.  5425  If  i  [Jacob,  addressing  Joseph]  euer 
fand  grace  wit  be.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  62 
Harold  . .  had  be  kyngeT  grace.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  Ii. 
xii.  114  If  men  it  wol  aske  . .  and  bidden  it  of  grace. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  34  He  moste  get  grace  of  him  and 
leve  to  go.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxliii.  293  The  kyng 
for  hir  manfulnesse  and  of  his  grace  toke  hir  quarel  in  to  his 
honde.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrel.  (1546)  B  b, 
They  haue  rather  merited  pardon  by  theyr  ignoraunces, 
then  praysyng  or  grace  by  theyr  wysedome.  1577  FENTON 
Goltl.  F.fist.  195  Alexander  Seuerus  published  a  lawe  in 
grace  of  the  Christians.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  ix.  39  Is  not 
great  grace  to  helpe  him  over  past,  Or  free  his  feet  that  in 
the  myre  slicke  fast  1  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  ix.  8  3 
Through  meere  voluntarie  grace  or  beneuolence.  1623 
MASSINGER  Dk.  Milan  iv.  ii,  AH  the  grace  I  hitherto  have 
done  you  was  bestowed  With  a  shut  hand.  1652  H.  COGAN 
tr.  Scudety's  Ibrahim  in.  v.  108  Having  received  it  of  grace 
,  from  the  hand  of  your  enemy.  1677  DRYDEN  Prol.  Circe  28 
Perhaps,  if  now  your  grace  you  will  not  grudge  He  may  grow 
up  to  write,  and  you  to  judge.  1700  —  Flffiver  <fr  Lea/ '598 
Of  her  grace  she  gave  her  maid  to  know  The  secret  meaning 
of  this  moral  show.  1709  PRIOR  Imit.Anacreon,  The  Herd 
of  Cnticks  I  dene.  .Regardless  of  their  Grace.or  Spight.  1821 
SCOTT  A  emhu.  xvil,  The  marks  of  grace  which  Elizabeth  from 
time  to  time  shewed  to  young  Raleigh.  ^78  M.  A.  BROWN 
Naaesclida  56  Prince  Wladmir  looked  with  grace  Upon  the 
old  and  tried  retainer.  1883  Law  Times  20  Oct.  409/2  The 
Ireasury,  though  professing  to  make  some  acknowlecl»- 
ment  by  way  of  grace  for  inventions  adopted  by  the  Crown, 
has  [etc.].  1891  Law  Rep.,  Weekly  Notes  78/1  The  appli- 
cants came  to  the  Court  for  an  act  of  grace,  and  they 
must  take  it  on  proper  terms. 

b.  Said  with  reference  to  God.    (See  also  1 1  a.) 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  49  Godalmihtin  haueS  isceaweS  us 

wel  muchele  grace,    a  1300  Cursor  M.  17095  God.  .send  us 

space  al  of  his  grace,   ur  '.vranges  here  to  right,     c  1330 
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King  of  Tan  910  -  orth  wente  Sir  Cleophas,  To  the  court  ' 
thorw  godes  gras.  c  1460  FC-HTESCUE  Abs.  <y  Lim.  Man.  I 
xii.  (1885)  139  Uod.  .gyff  hym  grase  to  augmentc  is  reauine. 
1583  STUBBES  Anal.  Abus.  II.  11882)  i  How  farre  purpose 
you  to  trauell  this  way  by  the  grace  of  God  ?  1585  1 . 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicliolay's  I'or.  xvil.  vii.  40 b,  Untoo  the 
seconde  time,  in  which  (yf  God  give  me  grace*  shalbe 
described  [etc.].  1655-61  WALTON  Angler  iv.  (ed.  3)  76  A 
grace  of  God  He  give  you  a  Sillibub  of  new  Verjuice.  1864 
TENNYSON  En.  Arit.  190  Annie,  this  voyage  by  the  grace  of 
God  Will  bring  fair  weather  yet  to  all  of  us.  1872  A.  LANG 
Ball.  4-  Lyr.  Old  France  II  Mock  not  at  us  that  so  feeble 
be,  But  pray  God  pardon  us  out  of  His  grace. 

c.  Hence  in  phrase  by  the  grace  of  God  (to.  L,.Det 
gratia),  appended  to  the  formal  statement  of  the 
titles  of  sovereigns,  and  formerly  also  of  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries;  perh.  with  mixture  of  sense  II  a. 
1405  in  Extracts  Aterd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  55  James,  be  the 
grace  of  God  kinge  of  Scottis.  c  153*  Du  WES  In/red.  I',: 
m  Palsgr.  1019  Henry  by  the  grace  of  God  lyveng  kyng 
victorious  [etc.].  1611  BIBLE  Ded.,  lames  by  the  grace  of 
God  King  of  Great  Britaine.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  i. 
ii,  Louis,  King  by  the  Grace  of  Goo. 

t  d.  Save  your  grace  :  an  apologetic  phrase  = 
'  may  it  not  displease  you ',  '  by  your  leave '.  Obs. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  F  104  Whereas  ye  seyn  that  alle 
wommen  been  wikke,  Saue  youre  grace  certes  ye  despisen 
alle  wommen  in  this  wyse.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  ( Roxb.)  xx.  92 
After  my  feble  lytte  me  thinke,  saue  baire  grace,  bat  it  es 
mykill  mare. 

e.  By  grace  of:  by  virtue  of,  '  thanks  to  . 
1851  BRIMLEY  Ess.,  Esmond  259  The  Chevalier  St.  George 
.  .misses  being  James  the  Third  . .  by  grace  of  his  own  ex- 
ceeding baseness. 

ff.  Hard  grace:  displeasure,  ill-will,  seventy. 
(See  also  sense  10.)  Oh. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  in.  496  This  Eolus,  with  harde 
grace,  Held  the  wyndes  in  distresse.  c  1386  —  Somfn.  T. 
520  Lo  sires  quod  the  lord  with  harde  grace  Who  hero  euere 
of  swichathyng  er  now?  — Can.  } 'eottt.  Prol,  ff  T.  636 This 
chanoun  took  his  cole  with  harde  grace. 

7.  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  favoured,   f  In 
grace,  in  favour  (ois.).     f  (A  person's')  grace,  good 
grace  (obs.),  now  only,  after  Fr.  idiom,  (a person's) 
gooJ  graces:  (his)  favour  and  good  opinion. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  24  That  he  stonde  welle  and 
cler  m  the  kynggez  grace,  c  1477  CAXTON  yasoii  64  b, 
Ye  shewe  well  howe  that  aboue  all  other  ye  haue  me 
in  your  grace.  £1489  —  Blanchardyn  xli.  153  And  how 
he  was  in  her  goode  grace,  and  she  lyke  wyse  in  his.  1586 
PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  vi.  (Arb.)  27  This  [the  custom 
of  Princes]  brought  the  ryming  Poesie  in  grace.  1596 
DRAYTON  Leg.  Pref,  In  Pierce  of  Gaveston  there  is  given  to 
the  Minions,  and  Creatures  of  Princes,  a  very  faire  warning, 
to  use  their  Grace  with  their  Royall  Patrons,  modestly.  1599 
SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  i.  32  Till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman, 
one  woman  shall  not  come  in  my  grace,  c  16*0  FLETCHER 
False_  One  n.  i,  The  red  Pharsalian  feilds ..  Where  killing 
was  in  grace,  and  wounds  were  glorious.  1670  COTTON 
Espernon  in.  x.  498  He  would  not  however  in  return  offer 
him  his  good  Graces.  [Siitenotc]  Not  otherwise  tobercndred 
without  spoiling  the  sense.  167*  DRYDEN  Marr.  a  la  Mode 
11.  i,  A  gentleman  . .  who  understands  the  grand  ittonde  so 
well  . .  may  pretend  to  the  good  graces  of  a  lady.  1675 
EVELYN  Mem.  11857)  H-  1 10  A  sprightly  young  lady,  much  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  family.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  76^4 
The  Men  themselves  shall  think  thus  meanly  or  greatly  of 
themselves,  as  they  are  out  or  in  the  good  Graces  of  a  Court. 
1727  COLDF.N  Hist.  /nil.  Nations  112  Adario  . .  resolved  . .  to 
recover  the  good  Graces  of  the  French.  1757  FOOTE  A  uthor 
l.  Wks.  1799  I.  133  The  booksellers  have ..  refused  to  employ 
me;  you,  Sir,  I  hear,  are  in  their  graces.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  221  The  one  who  had  the  largest  share  of 
James's  good  graces  seems  to  have  been  Cartwright.  1858 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  ti.  xiii.  (1865)  1. 124  Their  progress,  .in 
the  grace  of  Karl,  was  something  extraordinary.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  304  These  gentlemen,  -do  not  seem  to  be  in 
your  good  graces.  i88a  Mac»t.  Mag.  XLVI.  65/2  The  band 
.  -and  the  guard  of  honour  .  .ran  each  other  hard  for  the  first 
place  in  the  islanders1  good  graces. 

8.  An   instance  or   manifestation   of  favour  ;   a 
favour  conferred  on  or  offered  to  another. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  i  Rolls)  6505  He  [Canute] . .  (jojte  on  fie  vaire 
grace  bat  vr  louerd  him  sende.  13..  Guy  Want).  (A.1  1058 
He  . .  bonked  god  of  bat  gras.  1390  GOWEK  Cottf.  III.  37 
Sithe  it  so  is,  That  Lazar  may  nought  do  me  this.  .1  wolde 
pray  an  other  grace.  1470^85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  ii,  Thou 
hast  a  fayre  grace  of  me  this  daye,  that  I  shold  rescowe  the. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hislf  Turks  (1621)  45  Andronicus.  .proudly 
rejected  the  graces  offred.  1659  B-  HARRIS  Partoaft  Iron 
Age  101  This  Peace  was  received  by  all  the  Subjects  of  the 
King,  as  a  special!  grace  sent  them  from  God.  1859 
TENNYSON  Elaine  381  Do  me  this  grace,  my  child,  to  have 
my  shield  In  keeping  till  I  come.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus 
Ixvi.  7r  A  grace  1  here  implore  thee,  if  any  Word  should 
offend . 

b.  An  exceptional  favour  granted  by  some  one  in 
authority,  a  privilege,  a  dispensation.  Obs.  exc. 
Hist.  Expectative  grace  (see  EXPECTATIVE  a.  I  a). 

c  1400  Row.  Rose  5128  If  thou  scape  yit,  atte  laste,  Fro 
Love  . .  Certeyn,  I  hplde  it  but  a  grace.  1554  Act  i  <$•  2 
Phil,  tf  M.  c.  8  §  33  Dispensations  and  Graces  given  by  such 
Order  as  the  publick  Laws  of  the  Realm  then  approved. 
1587  FLEMING  Cotttn.  Holinslicd  III.  362/2  The  highest 
pontife  or  bishop  granted  these  foresaid  graces  to  father 
Robert  Persons  &  Edmund  Campion.  1651  HOBBF.S 
Leviath.  (1839)  30  The  benefit  which  a  sovereign  bestoweth 
on  a  subject,  for  fear  of  some  power  and  ability  he  hath  to 
do  hurt  to  the  commonwealth,  are  not  properly  rewards ;  for 
they  are  not  salaries  . .  nor  are  they  graces.  1697  DRYDEN 
sEneid  vl.  196  But,  to  return  and  view  the  chearful  Skies, 
.  .To  few  great  Jupiter  imparts  this  Grace.  1777  BURKE 
Let.  Affairs  Amer.  Wks.  III.  165  To  protect  the  king's 
loyal  subjects,  and  to  grant  to  them . .  the  common  rights  of 
men,  by  the  name  of  graces?  1824  SYD.  SMITH  \Vks. 


GRACE. 

(1859)  II.  55/2  Charles  I.  took  a  bribe  of  i2O,ooo/.  from  his 
Irish  subjects,  to  grant  them  what  in  those  days  were  called 
Graces,  but  in  these  days  would  be  denominated  tbc 
Elements  of  Justice.  1817  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (18761  I. 
vi.  339  It  was  resolved  to  announce  certain  intended  graces 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex., 
Grace,  a  faculty,  license  or  dispensation.  1878  LECKY  Eng. 
in  i&t/t  C.  II.  vi.  115  These  Graces,  the  Irish  analogue  of 
the  Petition  of  Rights. 

•|-  c.  Permission  to  do  something  ;  leave.  Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  26285  Pan  mai  h's  biscop  do  him  grace, 
wijf  to  tak  \vijt  hir  to  Hue.  c  1400 Rom.  Rose  4080  No  man 
mo  into  this  place  Of  me  to  entre  shal  have  grace,  .1400 
Dcstr.  Troy  826  Wold  ye  graunt  me  your  grase  goodly  to 
wende,  I  wold  boune  me  to  bateli.  14. .  SirBeues  (Pynson) 
1379+9  There  shal  no  man  haue  grace.  .Agaynst  my  wyl  to 
lye  me  by  Nor  do  me  shame  nor  velany  ! 

fd.  A  mark  of  divine  favour,  a  mercy.  Obs.~l 
15*3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xxii.  31  It  was  a  fayre  grace 

that  the  Kynge  had  nat  ben  taken. 

fe.  A  gratuity  or  *  douceur*.  Obs, 

1769  S.  PATERSON  Another  Trai>.  II.  144  An  English 
coachman,  postboy,  or  waterman,  generally  expects  some 
grace  from  the  passengers,  over  and  above  his  fare> 

9.  In  University  language,  a.  t  Originally,  a 
dispensation,  granted  by  the  Congregation  of  a  Uni- 
versity or  by  some  Faculty  in  it,  from  some  of  the 
statutable  conditions  required  for  a  degree.  As  in 
the  English  universities  the  full  performance  of 
such  conditions  ceased  to  be  enforced,  the  '  grace ' 
came  to  be  an  essential  preliminary  to  any  degree. 
Hence  the  word  has  now  the  sense :  b.  The  leave 
of  Congregation  to  take  a  degree.  C.  Other 
decrees  of  the  Governing  Body,  being  very  often 
dispensations  from  the  permanent  statutes,  were 
sometimes  styled  graces,  and  at  Cambridge  every 
such  decree  is  called  a  Grace  of  the  Senate,  d.  In 
mod.  use,  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  permission 
which  a  candidate  for  a  degree  is  required  to  obtain 
from  his  College  or  Hall. 

14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  719/41  Nomina  domontm  et 
rerum  ccclesiasticarumt  Hec  gratia,  a  grace.  1529  Act 
21  Hen.  VIII*  c.  13  §  12  Doctours,  and  Bachelers  of 
Dyvynyte  [etc.]  which  shalbe  admytted  to  any  of  the  said 
Degrees  by  any  of  the  Unyversitees  of  this  Realme  and 


nat  by  Grace  onely.  1573  HARVEY  Lttter*i>k.  (Camden)  2 
was  requestid  to  put  up  our  graces  the  next 
16*3  in  Crt.  <$•  Times  Jos.  I  (1849)  II.  408 


Mr.  Nuce  was  requ< 
morning. 


_         -     -  —    - 

all  the  Graces  that  passed 'unto  the  Proctors.  1709  HEARNE 
Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  294  His  grace  was  denied.  1741 
in  Fowler  Hist.  C.  C.  C.  (O.  H.  S.)  280  Every  Under- 
graduate  of  the  Foundation  before  his  Grace  is  proposed, 
shall  be  examined  publicly.  1841  G.  PEACOCK  Stat.  Cam- 
bridge 21  When  graces  were  submitted  by  the  chancellor 
to  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  the  proctors  collected 
the  votes  and  announced  the  decision.  x88a  L.  CAMPBELL 
Life  Maxwell  xiL  348  The  Chair  of  Experimental  Physics 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  founded  by  a  Grace  of 
the  Senate  on  9th.  Feb.  1871.  1887  Cambridge  Univ. 
Calendar  2  Except  supplicats  for  degrees,  no  Grace  can  be 
offered  to  the  Senate  without  three  days  previous  notice. 
1898  Oxford  Univ.  Calendar  73  [Conditions  required  for 
degrees]  The  Grace  or  consent  of  the  Candidate's  College 
or  Hall. .and  of  Congregation,  which  depend  upon  his  con- 
duct and  character. 

transf.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxn.  x.  (1609)  437  In  this 
forme  of  wordes  was  the  bill  propounded  unto  the  people. 
Pleaseth  it  you,  that  this  grace  may  passe  and  the  thing 
done  with  your  assent  in  this  wise  ? 

f  1O.  The  share  of  favour  allotted  to  one  by 
Providence  or  fortune ;  one's  appointed  fate, 
destiny,  or  lot ;  hap,  luck,  or  fortune  (good  or 
bad).  Hard  grace, evil  grace,  a  sorry  grace  \  (astroke 
of)  ill  luck  (cf.  sense  6  f).  Obs. 

i»97  R-  GLOUC.  i  Rolls)  7492  3ut  was  willames  grace  bulke 
day  so  god  J>at  he  nadde  no  wounde.  13..  Coer  de  L.  2 
Lord  Jesus  . .  Suche  grace  and  vyclorye  Thou  sente  to 
Kyng  Rychard.  <:x3»>  Seityn  Sages  (W.)  658  For  that 
schild,  that  naked  was,  Mani  bade  th'emperice  evel  gras  ! 
^1330  R.  BRUHNE  Chron.  (1810)  181  Richard  oste  forth 
ran,  &  grace  bifor  him  ford,  Auht  jornes  he  wan  with  in 
be  Sarazins  lond.  Philip  bat  ber  lay  to  spede  had  he 
no  grace.  13  ..  Gaw.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  2480  Wylde  wayez 
in  be  worlde  Wowen  now  ridez,  On  Gryngolet,  bat  \>e 
grace  hade  geten  of  his  lyue.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i. 
713  Nomore  harde  grace  May  sitte  on  me,  for-whi  ber  is  no 
space.  (-1380  Sir  Ferumb.  7591  par  hadde  be  Sara^yns 
yule  grace,  For  of  dede  men  lay  find  be  place,  &  \  obre  by- 
gunne  to  fle.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.Fameui.  700  Eolus..Go, 
blow  this  folk  a  sory  grace,  c  1386—  Can.  Yearn.  ProL  112 
Peter  !  quod  he,  god  yeve  it  harde  grace,  c  14^00  Ywaine 
$  Genv.  687  A  faire  grace  yit  fel  him  swa,  Al  if  it  smate  his 
hors  in  twa,  And  his  spors  of  aither  hele,  That  himself  passed 
so  wele.  c  1450  LONELICH  Grail  Iv.  486  Pelican  . .  that 
thorwgh  bothe  hypes  I-Maymed  was  atte  bataylle  Of  Rome, 
swich  was  his  gras.  ?c  1475  Sqr.  lowe  Degre  176  Ye  must 
. .  ryde  through  many  a  peryllous  place,  As  a  venterous  man 
to  seke  your  grace.  1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  Wks.  35/1  Eliza- 
beth, whose  fortune  and  grace  was  after  to  bee  Quene. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  9  In  thair  passage  [they] 
mony  perrell  fand.  .Sic  wes  thair  grace  }it  haif  tha  chnpit 
all.  1561  Child-Marriages  80  Further  beynge  demaundid 
why  she  did . .  play  the  hoore  :  she  answeris,  '  her  grace  was 
no  better'.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  in.  i.  146. 1..  Doc  curse 
the  grace,  that  with  such  grace  hath  ble^t  them. 
11.  In  scriptural  and  theological  language. 

a.  (Also  the  grace  of  Godot  free  grace).  The  free 
and  unmerited  favour  of  God  as  manifested  in  the 
salvation  of  sinners  and  the  bestowing  of  blessings. 


GRACE. 

Doctrines  of  grace:  by  CalvinUts  applied  esp.  to 
the  doctrines  of  election,  predestination,  etc.  l-'or 
Covenant,  Dispensation,  TliroiK  of  grace,  see  the 
respective  words. 

<*»225  Leg.  Kalh.  298  He  ..  of  his  grace  makeS  ham  ba-t 
ha  beon  eche.     a  1300  Cursor  .If.  21627  pe  grace  o  godd  es 
grct  and  gode.     ci3oo  Harrow.  Hill  W   Loverd,  for  tin 
muchele  grace,   Graunte  us  in   heovene  one  place  !     1381 
WYCLIF  rituth.  n  The  grace  of  God  ..  hath  apperid  to 
alle  men,  techlnge  [etc.).    c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  icon 
PC  grace  Of  god  him  calde  bar  to.     1613  PURCIIAS  Pilgrimare 
(1614)  306  Holding  that  they  are  saved  by  Merit,  without 
Law  or  Grace.      1675  BA.\  i  KK  Cat/i.  TIicol.  n.  i.  263  Is  there 
anything  that  more,  .destroyeth  the  honour  of  free  grace 
M6l  COWPM  Expostul.  213  But  grace  abused  brings  forth 
the  foulest  deeds.     1863  A.  RALEIGH  Quiet  Ruling  PI.  viii. 
1865)  145  Grace  .  .  the  free  and  unmerited  favor  of  God 
1875  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  ii.  35  The  word  grace 
signifies  the  free  and  gratuitous  operation  of  God 
Used  for:  The  source  of  grace,  God. 
1601  SHAHS.  All's  Well  i.  iii.  226,  1  will  tell  truth  by  grace 
it  self  I  sweare.     Ibid.  n.  i.  ,63.     1603  -  3Iacl>.  v.  viii.  73 
1  his.  .  by  the  Grace  of  Grace,  We  will  performe. 

b.  The  divine  influence  which  operates  in  men 
to  regenerate  and  sanctify,  to  inspire  virtuous  im- 
pulses, and  to  impart  strength  to  endure  trial  and 
resist  temptation.  Often  spoken  of  as  Hie  grace 
of  God,  of  our  Lord,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  as  im- 
parted through  the  sacraments;  also,  in  Roman 
Catholic  use,  as  proceeding  from  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Used  with  many  defining  words,  usually  translations  from 
scholastic  Latin.  Preventent  grace  :  the  grace  which  pro- 
duces the  repentance  and  faith  without  which  the  grace 
oj  justification  cannot  be  received.  Sufficient  grace:  the 
grace  which  (merely)  renders  the  soul  capable  of  performing 
a  supernatural  act,  in  contradistinction  to  efficacious  grace 
the  grace  which  really  effects  the  end  for  which  it  is  given. 
tor  means  of  grace  saving  grace,  see  MEANS,  SAVING 
ffl.  a.  J  he  grace  of  Orders  (see  quot.  1869). 

<:  1200  riot  ff  Virtues  23  Durh  godes  grace  bu  hes  hafst 
forsaken,  tun  Bestiary  119  Burg  grace  off  ure  drigtin. 
a  M25  St.  Marker.  2  pe  grace  of  ben  noli  gost.  a  1240 

SS<"&1"  Cott-  Hcam;  2°7  Ich  halsi  I*  •**  Su  b'-seche  h™ 

.  .burn  be  grace  of  fuluht.  a  1300  Leg.  Rood  (1.871)  32  To 
Salomon  heo  com  .  .  poru  grace  bat  our  lord  hire  Jef.  a  1340 
HAMTOLE  Psalter  xix.  6  Ilkan  .  .bat  is  enoynt  with  be  grace 
of  be  haKrgast.  1382  WVCLIF  2  Cor.  xiii.  14  The  grace  of 
oure  Lord  Ihesu  Crist,  .be  with  }ou  alle.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  xlvii.  85  Is  non  but  grace  of  God  I  wiss,That  can  in 
jewth  considdir  thiss.  1335  COVERDALE  Acts  xviii.  27  He 
helped  them  moch  which  beleued  thorow  grace.  1538  BALE 
fare  Lames  824  Whan  we  went  to  Berye  And  to  our  lady  of 
grace.  1391  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  v.  iv.  40  Chosen  from  aboue 
By  inspiration  of  Celestiall  Grace.  1678  BARCLAY  AM. 
Quakers  (1841)  284  The  way  whereby  Christ  helpeth, 
assisteth,  and  worketh  with  us  is  by  his  grace.  31700 
DRYDEN  Creator  Spirit  13  Plenteous  of  grace,  descend  from 
high.  1738  WESLEY  Psalms  v.  ii,  On  Thee,  O  God  of  Purity, 
1  JWL**  hallowing  Grace.  1841  B'NESS  BUNSEN  in  Hare 
Life  II.  i.  18  That  you  may  have  grace  to  make  the  use  in- 
tended of  the  present  bitter  dispensation.  1869  HADDAN 
Apost.  Succ.  i.  (1879)  13  A  belief  in  the  grace  of  Orders  ; 
i.e.  in  the  necessity,  and  in  the  spiritual  effectiveness,  of  a 

roer  formal    r 


..  ,  , 

proper  formal  ordination.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.- 
Cap  226  They  wanted  faith.  .The  many  get  their  grace  and 
go  their  way  Rejoicing. 

C.  The  same  regarded  as  a  permanent  force, 
having  its  seat  in  the  soul. 

c  1325  Song  Passion  52  in  O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  198  Marie  ful 
of  grace.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause,  ion  For  ilk  man  sal 
hafe  bar  a  place  To  wone  ay  in  ioy,  bat  here  has  grace. 
1382  WYCLIF  Luke  i.  28  The  aungel  gon  yn  to  hir  seide, 
Hell,  ful  of  grace.  1634  CANNF.  Necess.  Sefar.  (1849)  r35 


^-*"*«     •/"/  "  ei**.  ii  mutiny  in,  150  uy  grace  . .  i 

understand  . .  the  inward  operation  of  God's  spirit  super- 
naturally  assisting  our  natural  faculties.  1821  WORDSW. 
SOHH.,  Eng.  Reformers  in  Exile,  Blest  Is  he  who  can,  by 

breast  ' 


as  a  long  wrestling  with  unsee 
grace,  election  and  fore-destiny. 

personified.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxii.  113  With  greit- 
ing  glaid  be  than  come  Grace,  With  wourdis  sweit  saying 
to  me.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  30  Umpire  in  the  strife  That 
Grace  and  Nature  have  to  wage  through  life. 

d.  The  condition  of  one  who  is  under  such,  divine 
influence.  More  fully  a  state  of  grace.  Also  in 
to  fall  from  grace  (see  FALL  v.  I  c). 

1382  WYCLIF  Gal.  v.  4  Je  that  ben  Justified  in  the  lawe  han 
fallen  awey  fro  grace.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxiii.  13 
Bend  up  thy  saill,  and  win  thy  port  of  grace.  1502  Ord. 
Cryslen  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  vi.  51  These  holy  persons 
the  whiche  .  .  were  deed  in  the  estate  of  good  grace.  1632 
l 


race.  152  OBERTSON  ed.  p.  or. 
xlvi.  (1863)  345  A  state  of  grace  is  the  state  in  which  all 
men  are,  who  have  received  the  message  of  salvation  which 
declares  God's  goodwill  towards  them. 

e.  An  individual  virtue  or  excellence,  divine  in 
its  origin.  Also  in  phr.  to  have  the  grace  (to  do 
something)  :  cf.  sense  Ijb. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  26  Sybyn  of  be  twelue 
poyntes  of  shryfte  And  of  be  twelue  gracys  of  here  ;yfte. 
c  1340  Cursor  /!/.  10062  perfore  is  she  called  in  places  Modir 
of  pite  and  of  graces.  1537  fust.  C/ir.  Man  in  Formul. 
J'aitli  (1856)  49  Gifts  and  graces  I  knowledge  and  profess 
that  they  proceed  from  this  Holy  Spirit,  a  1628  PRESTON 
Efcctua.1  Faith  (1631)  112  There  is  no  grace  that  God 
gives  but  he  hath  tryals  for  it  afterward.  1641  HINDE 
J.  Bruen  xxxiv.  108  They  that  have  the  grace  to  live  unto 
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.  shall  never  [etc.].  1642  RCM.KUS  .V.iamatt  En. 
:d.  i  3  he  Graces  of  Sdfe-deiiiail  and  Faith  are  like  those 
two  pillars  of  lachm  and  Boaz.  1844  LINGARD  ^/a-iVi  r 
<~ll.  118581  II.  Lu  ihe  dignity  and  graces  of  the  priesthood 
were  conferred  by  prayer.  1852  ROBERTSON  Leci.  Ep  Cor 
xxv.  (1863)  183  A  grace  is  that  which  has  in  it  some  moral 
quality.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  Ml.  xx.  (1876)  294 
It  leads  to  a  general  acknowledgement  of  worldly  virtues  as 
Christian  graces. 

12.  Year  of  grace  :  a  year  as  reckoned  from  the 
birth  of  Christ,  arch. 

[After  med.  L.  anno  gratix,  used  by  chroniclers  (e.g.  Ger- 
vase  of  Canterbury  a  1200) ;  cf.  anno  salutis,  ANNO  DOMINI.) 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  i  Rolls)  7838  po  deide  he  in  be  3er  of  grace 
abound  . .  &  four  score  &  seuene.  1303  R.  BRUNNE 
Handl.  Ay,me  3  pe  yeres  of  grace  fyl  ban  to  be  A  bousynd 
and  bre :  hundrede  and  bre.  1387  TKEVISA  Iligden  (Rolls) 
V.  363  Ihe  ;ere  of  grace  seven  hondred  ;ere  and  fiftenc. 
1477  r-ARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dicta  i  The  yere  of  grace  a 
thousand,  CCCC.  Ixxiij.  1603  KNOLLES.//U/.  Turks 36  He 
departed  the  thirteenth  of  February  in  the  yeare  of  Grace 
1163.  1807  Literature  n  Dec.  233/2  At  the  present  year  of 
grace  we  have  had  published  but  ten  of  these  parts. 
13.  In  senses  transf.  or  weakened  from  ii. 

t  a.  In  things :  Beneficent  virtue  or  efficacy. 
Grains  of  grace :  seeds  endowed  with  some  whole- 
some quality.  Obs. 

a  1300  A".  Horn  571  pe  stones  beobofsuche  grace,  .bat  bu 
ne  schaltmnone  place  Of  none  duntes  beon  ofdrad.  ?<ii366 
CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1099  Yit  the  stoon  hadde  suche  a  grace 
T  hat  he  was  siker  in  every  place,  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat 
ui,  Granes  of  grace,  Mendis  and  medicyne  for  mennis  all 
neidis.  1592  SHAKS.  Kom.  %  Jul.  n.  iii.  15  O  mickle  is  the 
powerfull  grace  that  lies  In  Plants.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
tr.  DAcosta's  Hist,  Indies  i.  iii.  13  The  workes  of  God 
haue  (I  know  not  what)  secret  and  hidden  grace  and  vertve. 
b.  In  persons:  Virtue;  an  individual  virtue; 
sense  of  duty  or  propriety ;  esp.  in  phrase  to  have 
the  grace  (to  do  something)  :  cf.  sense  u  e. 

153°  Compend.  Treat.  (1863)  56  They  have  no  grace 
one  to  beware  of  another.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  v.  iv. 
165,  I  think  the  Boy  hath  grace  in  him,  he  blushes. 
1600  —  *,  y.  L.  in.  iv.  2  Haue  the  grace  to  consider,  that 
teares  do  not  become  a  man.  1605  —  Maclr.  iv.  iii.  91  The 
King-becoming  Graces,  As  lustice,  Verity  [etc.].  1652-62 
HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  in.  (1673)  60/2  For  matters  of  Religion 
the  People  of  this  Land  were  priviledged  above  all  others, 
had  they  had  the  grace  to  make  good  use  of  it.  1667  PEPYS 
Diary  30  Dec.,  Captain  Cocke  . .  would  have  borrowed 
money  of  me ;  but  I  had  the  grace  to  deny  him.  1706 
STANHOPE  Paraf/ir.  III.  444  Only  One  poor  Samaritane  of 
the  whole  Number  had  the  Grace  to  come  back,  c  1780  PARR 
in  E.  H.  Barker  Parriana  (1829)  II.  101  Markham  shewed 
some  grace  in  his  neutrality.  1781  COWPEH  Expostul.  79  They 
had  the  grace  in  scenes  of  peace  to  show  The  virtue  they  had 
learned  m  scenes  of  woe.  1816  SCOTT  Antig.  vi,  He  blushes 
again,  which  is  a  sign  of  grace.  1851  LONGF.  Cold.  Leg. 
in.  Square  in  front  Cathedral  78  In  the  church  ..  will  be 
represented  a  Miracle-Play  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  all  have 
the  grace  to  attend.  1892  STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains  14, 
I  put  my  patronage  away  for  another  occasion,  and  had  the 
grace  to  be  pleased  with  that  result. 
14.  Favour  shown  by  granting  a  delay  in  the 
performance  of  an  action,  or  the  discharge  of  an 
obligation,  or  immunity  from  penalty  during  a 
specified  period ;  as  in  a  day's,  fortnight's,  mo- 
ment's, etc.  grace.  Year  of  Grace  (at  the  Uni- 
versities: see  quot.  1726).  Time  of  grace,  a  close 
time  (for  beasts  of  the  chase).  Day  of  grace  (Theol.), 
the  period  allowed  for  repentance. 

1711  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  126  Mr.  Greenwood 
had  a  year's  Grace.  1726  AMHERST  Terrx  Fil.  xl.  212  When 
a  college-living  falls,  the  person  chosen  to  succeed  . .  is 
allow'd  a  year  of  grace  (as  it  is  call'd),  at  the  end  of  which 
he  must  resign  either  his  living  or  his  fellowship,  as  he 
thinks  best.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  $  Past.  i.  i.  17  The  time 
of  grace  begins  at  Midsummer,  and  lastethto  Holyrood-day. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxii.  IV.  775  A  fortnight's 
grace  was  allowed.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  681  But  he 
pursued  her,  calling,  '  Stay  a  little  1  One  golden  moment's 
grace  ! '  1878  J.  P.  HOPPS  %-sus  x.  38  Your  long  day  of 
grace  is  gone.  1895  MARIE  COHELLI  Sorrows  Satan  v. 
(1897)  53,  I  give  you  a  day's  grace  to  decide. 

b.  Comm.  Days  of  grace,  the  period  (in  England 
3  days)  allowed  by  law  for  the  payment  of  a  bill 
of  exchange,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  it  is  drawn.  Similarly,  the  period  allowed 
for  the  payment  of  a  premium  of  insurance  or  the 
like,  after  the  date  at  which  it  is  said  to  be  due. 

In  present  practice,  the  date  at  which  a  bill  is  said  to  be 
due  is  the  last  of  the  '  days  of  grace  '.    Thus  a  bill  payable 
60  days  after  sight '  is  due  (in  England)  on  the  63rd  day 
after  acceptance,  and  if  it  is  discounted  the  discount  is  cal- 
culated to  that  day. 

a  1731  DE  FOE  Eng.  Tradesman  (1732)  I.  xxv.  360.  1767 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  469.  1780  T.  JEFFERSON  Corr. 
Wks.  1859  I.  261,  I  suppose,  that  your  drafts  in  favor  of 
the  quarter-master,  if  attended  with  sixty  days'  grace,  may 
be  complied  with  to  a  certain  amount.  1809  R.  LANGFORD 
Introd.  Trade  12  They  have  the.  .allowance  of  three  days 
grace  for  payment.  1848  WHARTON  Lain  Lex.,  Grace,  days 
of.  . .  It  was  originally  a  gratuitous  favour,  .but  custom  has 
rendered  it  a  legal  right.  1849  FREESE  Comm.  Class-bit.  27 
'  Days  of  grace  :'.  .in  Brazil  when  the  word  preciso  is  not 
added  . .  15  days  are  allowed  on  inland  bills,  and  6  days  on 
foreign  bills.  _i866  CRUMP  Banking  v.  103  The  'grace' 
allowed  upon  bills  varies  considerably  in  different  countries. 
15.  Mercy,  clemency ;  hence,  pardon  or  forgive- 
ness Now  rare  or  arch . 

1297  R.  GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  11818  Wiboute  eni  grace  he  sus- 
pendede  echone  [of  the  bishops].  1:1375  Lay  Folks  Mass 
Bk.  (MS.  B)  81  Gyue  me  grace  &  forguenes  of  my  mys-dede. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Doctors  7'.  236  Goode  fader  shal  I  dye ?  Is 


GRACE. 

i'lT  J10  P'?tf  '  '?  i'l"  ",°  remed>":  »  M"  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
i  V,  6s°/2  H  ll<:rof  '  k^'1^  >'uw  of  Srace  and  mercy.  1462 
J.  Russt  in  rattan  Let/.  No.  460  II.  113  The  Lord  Sum! 
myrset  had  wretyn  to  bym  to  come  to  grace,  ijeo  njfrr 
Mag.,  Dk  Suffolk  xxv,  There  was  no  grace,  but  I  must 
loose  my  head.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xiii.  216  Syne 
hangit  hie  butKrace  vpon  the  Callous.  1613  HmmmSOtrr 
•  U'<- 1. 1.  Wks.  1874  III.  86  [Thou]  Stand\t  at  our  grace,  a 
caplme.  1652  H.  COGAN  tr.  Scullery's  Ibraliim  in.  i.  34 
Sohman..  swore  he  would  punish  him.. though  my  Master 
employed  all  his  power  to  obtain  his  grace . .  Seresbeg's  Wife 


—i — j~*t~..  WVMV.TM  n/  uuidiii  iits  KIUCC  ••  oeresoeg  s  wile 
and  Children  . .  humbly  besought  him  to  grant  them  the 
grace  of  her  Husband  and  their  Father.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L. 
i.  in  uo  bow  and  sue  for  grace  With  suppliant  knee.  1718 
HICKES  &  NELSON  7.  Kettlewell  u.  xxxviii.  I45  That  they 
might  not  Reject  the  King's  Grace.. freely  offered.  1842 
MACAULAY  Lays  Anc.  Rome,  Horatins  Ivii,  'Now  yield 
thee  ,  cried  Lars  Porsena,  •  Now  yield  thec  to  our  grace ' 
1867  FREEMAN  Norm  Cong.  (1876)  I.  App.  749  Ulf,  finding 
himself  forsaken  of  all  men,  asks  for  grace 

Proverb.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  1'rov.  (1867)  8  In  space  comth 
grace,  a  1553  UDALL  Roysler  D.  HI.  iii.  (Arb.)  47^ 

b.  Act  of  grace:  a  formal  pardon,  spec,  a  free 
and  general  pardon,  granted  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
(The  phrase  also  occurs  under  sense  6.) 
1648  Eikan  Bos.  ix.  53  Is  this  the  reward  and  thanks  I  am  to 
receive  for  those  manic  Acts  of  Grace  1  have  lately  passed  ? 
1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vi.  §  12  Seventy  priests  ;7were, 
by  one  act  of  Grace,  pardoned,  and  sent  over  beyond  sea' 
1729  G.  JACOB  Lam  Diet.  s.v.,  Acts  of  Grace.    1827  HALLAM 
SSfff-  "'*'•  <I876>  "I  xv.  114  In  the  next  [parliament] 
William  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  by  sending 
down  an  act  of  grace.     1839  THIRLWALL  Greece  VI.  xlix. 
185  He  also  celebrated  his  victory  by  an  act  of  grace. 
16.  a.  In  Ms,  her,  your,  my  lord's,  the  king's, 
etc.  (good)  grace,  serving  as  a  complimentary  peri- 
phrasis for  he,  she,  you,  etc.     Obs.  exc.  arch. 

c  1430  Syr  Cener.  (Roxb.)  1870  To  his  lord  he  went  a  pase, 
And  broght  him  tithinges  from  hir  goode  grace.  1481 
CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  117  And  yf  your  good  grace  will 
ony  thyng  late  me  haue  knowleche  of  it.  1529  ALWARD 
Let.  to  Cromwell  in  Cavendish  Life  Wohcy  (1827)  487  My 
lords  grace  went  again  into  the  kyngs  highnes  beyng  then 
in  his  pryvie  chamber.  1541  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  316/1  No 
man  maibee  admitted  into  his  seruice  excepte  that  hee  first 
sweare  to  bee  an  enemy  vnto  the  kyngs  grace  of  England 
1559  ABP .  HETHE  in  Strype  Ann.  Kef.  I.  App.  vi.  (18241 
405  ine  lord  Cardinal!  Poles  good  grace.  1501  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  VI,  v.  iii.  33  A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  diuels  grace. 
1605  m  Crt.  S,  Times  Jos.  1  {1848)  I.  39  The  rebels  came 
but  two  hours  too  late  to  have  seized  upon  the  person  of  my 
Lady  Elizabeth's  grace.  1830  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc. 
11842)  I.  317  If  the  King  wants  a  yacht,  or  Her  Majesty's 
Grace  would  like  a  few  acres  of  real  lace. 

b.   A  courtesy-title  now  only  given  to  a  duke, 
a  duchess,  or  an  archbishop.  Formerly  used  in  ad- 
dressing a  king  or  queen.    (Cf.  G.  Euer  Gnaden.} 
Now  usually  written  with  capital. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  lix.  14  Jour  Grace  beseik  I  of 
remeid.  1549  LATIMER  6th  Serai,  bef.  Earn.  VI  (Arb.)  158 
(heading),  Sermon  .  whych  he  preached  before  the  kynges 
Maiesty  wyth  in  hys  Graces  Palaice  at  Westminster.  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  i.  ii.  19  God  saue  thy  Grace,  Maiesty 
I  should  say.  1601  —  Ham.  in.  iv.  3Tell  him.  your  Grace 
hath  scree'nd,  and  stoode  betweene  Much  heate,  and  him. 
1605  CAMDEN  Rent.  Surnames  138  As  for  Grace,  it  beganne 
about  the  time  of  Henry  the  fourth.  Excellent  Grace  vnder 
Henry  the  sixt.  1630  WADSWORTH  Pilgr.  vii.  75  Intelli- 
gence was  giuen  to  the  Archbishops  Grace  of  Canterbury. 
1639  EARL  TRAQUAIR  in  Hamilton  Papers  iCamden)  97  To 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  Pleas  your  Grace.  1687  DRYDEN 
Ep.  to  Sir  G.  Etherege  75  His  Grace  of  Bucks  has  made 
a  farce.  1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  Stella  28  Dec.,  We  have  given 
his  grace  some  hopes  to  be  one  of  our  Society.  1780  COWI-ER 
Progr.  Err.  105  Will  Avarice,  .give  place,  Charmed  by  the 
sounds—'  Your  reverence  '  or  '  Your  grace '  ?  1824  BYRON 
Juan  xvi.  xxxiv,  Her  Grace  replied,  his  Grace  was  rather 
pam'd  [etc.  J.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  i.  L  Let  me  present  to 
your  Grace— Mr.  Coningsby.  1872  EARL  PEMBROKE  &  G.  H. 
KINGSLEY  .y.  Sea  Bubbles  viii.  221  The  daintiest  Alderney 
in  her  grace  s  fancy  dairy. 

17.  Hence  t  a.  The  high  position  or  dignity  of 
an  archbishop,  etc.  (0Ar.).  b.  in  the  nonce-verb, 
To  'Your grace'  (a  person). 

1631  WEF.VER  Anc.  Funeral  Man.  224  A  Doctor  of  the 
Canon  Law,  who  by  degrees  came  to  this  Metropolitan 
Grace  of  Canterbury.  Ibid.  309  To  forsake  his  pontifical! 
Grace  and  Dignitie.  1862  TENNYSON  Let.  to  Dk.  of  Argyll 
Feb.,  If  you  call  me  Mr  Tennyson  any  longer,  I  think  that 
I  must  Your -grace  you  till  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
1 18.  a.  In  the  names  of  some  plants :  (a)  Grace 
of  God  ( =  L.  Gratia  Dei),  species  of  Hypericum, 
esp.  //.  perforatum  ;  (o)  Geranium  pratense ;  (c) 
Graliola  officinalis ;  (rf)  ;see  quot.  1607);  (f)  Herb 
(of)  Grace  (see  HEBB-GBACE).  Obs. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  11.  clxviii.  467  Hedge  Hyssope  is 
called  in  Latin ..  Gratia  Dei,  or  the  Grace  of  God  I  bid 
Table  Eng.  Names,  Grace  of  God,  or  S.  Johns  Grasse.  1607 
TOPSELL  four-/.  Beasts  126  Elapho\bo\scvm:  (that  is,  as 
some  call  it  Harts  eye,  others  Hart-thorne,  or  grace  of 
God,  others  wilde  Ditany). 

t  b.   Grace  of  God  (tr.  med.L.  gratia  Dei)  :  a 
composition  used  as  a  plaster.    Obs. 
c  1450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  189-190. 
III.  fl9-  pi.  Thanks,  thanksgiving.     Also  to 
do,  give,  make,  render,  yield  graces.    Cf.  F.  rendre 
graces,  L.  gratias  agere.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  x.  30  Therfore  if  I  take  part  with 
grace,  what  am  I  blasfemyd,  for  that  I  do  graces  or 
thankyngis  ?  c  1386  CHAUCER  Melit.  P  838  Yeldynge  graces 
and  thankynges  to  hir  lord  Melibee.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
539*  Makis  he  gracis  to  his  goddis.  1480  CAXTON  Ovid's 
Met.  x.  vi,  Venus,  ryght  puissante  lady,  1  adoure,  thanke, 
and  rendre  graces.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  438  b  '2  He  toke  breed 
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GRACE. 

&  yeldyng  graces  to  god  the  fader  brosyd  and  gaue  it  to  his 
dyscyples.  a.  1533  LD.  BERNEKS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.dst® 
sig.  1,1..  gyue  great  graces  to  my  goddes  of  my  good  happe. 
20.  (Till  the  i6th  c.  almost  exclusively  //. 
in  sing,  sense  ;  now  only  sing:}  A  short  prayer 
either  asking  a  blessing  before,  or  rendering  thanks 
after,  a  meal.  Frequent  in  phrase  to  say  grace(s. 

<ZIMJ  Ancr.  R.  44  Ower  graces  ..  biuore  mete  &  efter 
. .  &  mid  te  miserere  go3  biuoren  ower  weouede  &  endeO 
5er  be  graces.  1^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls) 
16086  Pe  borde  was  leyd,  pe  clones]  spred,  ))e  graces 
seyd  [1:1340  Cursor  M.  13496  (Trin.)  Ihesus  blessed 
bis  breed  w$  grace.]  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  62  As 
holywrit  witnesseth  whan  men  segge  her  graces,  Aferh  tu 
uiiauim  titam  [etc.].  c  1440  Ipomydon  313  Whan  they  had 
etc  and  grace  sayd.  c  1500  Melusine  xxxvi.  241  After  they 
had  dyned,  graces  were  said.  19^  TINDALE  Matt.  xxvi. 
30  When  they  had  sayd  grace  they  went  out.  1588  J. 
UDALL  Diotrephes  (Arb.)  6  He  would  needs  saye  grace 
(forsooth)  before  and  after  supper,  a  1639  SUCKLING  Poems 
(1646)  iq  Long  graces  do  But  keep  good  stomachs  off  that 
would  fall  too.  1680  DRYDEN  Prol.  to  Caesar  Borgia  42 
But  mark  their  feasts.. The  Pope  says  grace,  but  'tis  the 
Devil  gives  thanks.  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  it.  vi.  62 
Until  Mr.  Say-Grace  has  blest  the  Cup,  and  said  a  short 
Grace.  1760-73  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Quality  (1808)  I.  68 
The  latter  grace  was  said,  and  the  cloth  taken  away. 
1791  Heroic  Ep.  to  Pries'.ley  in  Poet.  Reg.  (1808)  395 
With  simile  and  face,  Each  longer  than  a  Presbyterian 
grace.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Univ.  Wks.  (Bonn)  1 1. 
89  A  youth  came  forward.. and  pronounced  the  ancient 
form  of  grace  before  meals.  1881  BESANT  &  RicECkx//.  of 
Fleet  i.  viii,  The  dinner  was  at  times  scanty,.,  a  grace 
before  the  meat,  and  a  grace  after, 

IV.  21.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  grace-covenant, 
-giver,  f  -market,  -token ;  grace-doing  vbl.  sb. ; 
•^grace-empaled,  -followed,  -giving,  -like,  -origina- 
ting, -restoring,  -thirsty,  -working  adjs. 

189*  WESTCOTT  Gospel  of  Life  260  The  *grace-covenant 
with  Abraham.  1381  WYCLIP  Isa.  li.  3  loje  and  gladncsse 
shal  be  founde  in  it,  *gracedoing  and  vpis  of  preising.  1615 
T.  ADAMS  Bl.  Devil  75  To  restraine  his  savage  fury  from 
forraging  his  *Grace-«mpaled  Church.  1598  SYLVESTER 
Dn  Bartas  rl.  ii.  n.  Babylon  589  Amos'  son  . .  ''Grace- 
followed,  grave,  holy,  and  eloquent.  1588  A.  KING  tr. 
Canisius1  Catech.  153  Christ  is  our  propiciatour  and  *grace- 
geuar.  1887  H.  O.  WAKEMAN  Ch.  ff  Puritans  121  All  the 
*grace-giving  powers  of  the  Church.  1636  B.  JONSON 
Discov.t  Consuetttdo,  etc.  Wks.  (1641)  119/1  They  have  the 
Authority  of  yeares,  and  out  of  their  intermission  doe  win 
to  themselves  a  kind  of  *grace-like  newnesse.  1820  W. 
TOOKE  tr.  Lucian  I.  71  Homer  bestows  on  your  locks  the 
epithet  of  grace-like.  1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  $  Tri. 
Faitk  (1845)  93  No  purse  is  Christ's  *grace-market.  1851 
W.  ANDERSON  Exposure  Popery  (1878)  126  The  words  Ego 
te  absolve  penetrate  td  the  Soul  with  "grace-restoring 
power,  just  as  the  water  of  baptism  '  reached '  it  with 
*grace-originating  power,  a  1633  T.  PIERSON  Expos.  84 
Ps.  (1647)  49  *Grace -thirsty  soules.  1842  MANNING  Waiting 
Invis.  Ch.  Serm.  1848  I.  340  The  *grace-tokensof  the  Cross. 
1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  II.  283  The  brightsomeness  of 
the  Gospel  was  dimmed  in  becoming  shorn  of  many  of  its 
*grace-working  ordinances. 

b.  Special  comb.,  as  grace-drink  Se.,  'the 
drink  taken  by  a  company  after  the  giving  of  thanks 
at  the  end  of  a  meal '  (Jam.) ;  grace-hoop,  '  a 
hoop  used  in  playing  the  game  called  graces' 
(Worcester  1860) ;  grace-note  =  sense  3 ;  •)•  grace- 
stroke  (after  F.  coup  tie  grAce  :  see  COUP  s6.3  5  b), 
in  quots.  used  for  (a)  a  finishing  touch,  (6)  an 
elegant  touch  or  feature;  f  grace-term  (Oxford 
University),  a  term  of  the  period  required  for  a 
degree,  in  which  residence  was  customarily  dis- 
pensed with  ;  f  grace- wife,  a  midwife. 

1723  RAMSAY  Gentle  Shepk.  i.  i,  When  we  hae  tane  the 
*grace-drink  at  the  well.  1788  BURNS  Let.  to  Clarinda 
18  Feb.,  I  am  just  going  to  propose  your  health  by  way  of 
grace-drmk.  1823  CKABB  Tcclinol.  Diet.,  'Grace  Note 
(Mus.),  any  note  added  to  a  composition  as  a  decoration  or 
improvement.  1864  ENGEL  .Was.  Anc.  Nat.  361  These 
passages,  .are  considered  only  as  grace-notes  introduced 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  singer.  1896  STEVENSON  Kid- 
napped xxv,  Variations  which,  as  he  went  on,  he  decorated 
with  a  perfect  flight  of  grace-notes,  such  as  pipers  love, 
and  call  the  '  warblers '.  1701  Scot.  Characterized  in  Harl. 
Misc.  (1811)  VII.  377  Your  intentions  led  you  to  our  neigh- 
bouring  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  perfect  and  give  the 
*grace-stroke  to  that  very  liberal  education  you  have  so 
signally  improved  in  England.  1686  F.  SPENCE  tr.  Varillas' 
Ho.  Medicis  262  A  piece  wherein  the  character  and  grace- 
stroaks  the  Greek  poetry  ppssess'd.  .were  restored  in  the 


(1789)  II.  362  note,  [A  midwife  is  styled] '  *erace-wvfe.'  1673 
in  ntlSefi.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  vn  (,890)  382  Giv?n 
to  the  grace-wife  and  nurse  15*.  1829  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words 
(ed.  z\  Grace-wye,  an  old  provincial  name  for  a  midwife ; 
still  retained  by  the  vulgar. 

Grace  (gre's),  v.    [In  sense  i,  a.  OF.  grader 
to  thank,  also,  as  in  mod.F.,  to  pardon  (a  criminaP. 
f.  grace  GRACE  sb.  •  iu  the  other  senses  f.  prec.]  ' 
1 1.  trans.  To  thank.     Only  in  pass  subi 
a  IMS  Ancr.  R    366  Igraced  beo  his  milce  !     13..   Coer 

P  W3R72  ?i  *A  Jesu  C7,st  our  ^rd~  '377  LANCL. 
/*,  /^A  B.  vi.  120  Lord,  y-graced  be  je  ! 

t  2.  To  show  favour  or  be  gracious  to ;  also   to 
countenance.  Obs. 

cu 'ff  ¥-r  Gm>/Arr  65  She  praid  to  Crist  and  Marie  mylde 
Shulde  hire  grace  to  have  a  Childe.  1590  SPENSER  /  () 
i.  x.64  Then  shall  I  soone..?o  God  me  grace,  Abett  that 
virgins  cause  disconsolate.  1596  Itid.  vi.  xii  16  To  tell 
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her  how  the  heavens  had  her  graste  To  save  her  chylde. 
1604  MARSTON  Malcontent  n.  v.  DS  And  therevpon  you 
graced  him?.  .Tooke  him  to  fauour?  1626  L.  OWEN  Spec, 
Jesuit.  (1629)  33  The  Pope  would  not  grace  the  lesuites 
Author,  or  founder,  vntill  they  had  first  greased  him  in 
the  fist. 

t  b.  To  favour  with  permission  to  do  something. 
1639  FULLER  Holy  War  HI.  i.  (1647)  109  He  was  graced 
to  wear  his  shoes  of  the  Imperial!  fashion, 
f  3.  To  endow  with  (heavenly)  grace.   Obs, 
1634  BP.  HALL  Wks.  II.  50  Hee  that  can  (when  hee  will) 
convince  the  obstinate,  will  not  Grace  the  disobedient.  1637 
RUTHERFORD  Lett.  11862)  I.  289  The  honourable  cause  which 
ye  are  graced  to  profess  is  Christ's  own  truth.  1701  BEVERLEY 
Glory  of  Grace  4  He  hath  Graced,  or  invested  with  Grace. 

4.  To  lend  or  add  grace  to,  to  adorn,  embellish, 
set  off ;  to  adorn  with  some  becoming  quality. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1633)  39  He  left  nothing 
unassayed,  which  might  disgrace  himselfe,  to  grace  his 
friend.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  74-  *&*  J-  CARPENTER 
Solomon's  Solace  i.  3  They  were  graced  with  an  excellent 
memory.  1609  DOULAND  Onuth.  Microl.  184  Most  com- 
monly it  [the  high  Tenor]  graceth  the  Base,  making  a 
double  Concord  with  it.  1658  COKAINE  Trappolin  n.  ii. 
Dram.  Wks.  (1874)  141  One  grac'd  with  all  the  virtues. 
1693  DRYDEN  Ovid's  Met.  i.  759  Thou  shalt  returning 
Csesar's  triumph  grace.  1711  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  iii, 
He . .  mounted  upon  the  bottom  of  a  Tub,  the  inside  of  which 
he  had  often  graced  in  his  prosperous  days.  1767  SIR  W. 
JONES  Seven  Fountains  Poems  (1777)  46  A  table  with  a 
thousand  vases  grac'd.  zfaB  D'!SRAELI  C/tas.  /,  I.  vi.  204 
This  chivalric  Earl,  .was  just  the  hero  to  grace  a  desperate 
cause.  1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  ii.  43  The  eland  . .  would 
grace  the  parks  of  our  nobility  more  than  deer.  1877 
DOWDEN  Shaks.  Prim.  vi.  73  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
was  written  to  grace  the  wedding  of  some  noble  person. 
b.  Mus.  To  add  grace-notes,  cadenzas,  etc.,  to. 

1659,  1780,  1836  [cf.  GRACING  vbl.  sb.}  18*4  SCOTT  Red- 
gauntlet  let.  x,  Then  taking  the  old  tune  of  Galashiels  for 
his  theme,  he  graced  it  with  a  number  of  wild,  complicated, 
and  beautiful  variations.  1876  STAJNER  &  BARRETT  Diet. 
Mus.  Terms  s.v.,  Music  for  viols  was  also  graced  in  various 
ways.  1882  in  OGILVIE;  and  in  later  Diets. 

f  c.   To  grace  out :  to  make  to  appear  favour- 
ably.  Obs. 

1606  DAY  IleofGuls  Prol.  A  2  Hath  he  not  a  prepard  com- 
pany of  gallants,  to  aplaud  his  iests,  and  grace  out  his 
play?  1622  ROWLANDS  Good  N  ewes  fy  Bad  33  A  Sutor,  that 
a  wealthy  widow  pli'd,  To  grace  out  his  bad  fortunes  did 
prouide  Vpon  his  credit,  for  an  outward  show,  That  gallantly 
he  might  a  wooing  goe. 

5.  To  confer  honour  or  dignity  upon ;  to  honour 
with  a  title  or  dignity.      Also,  to  do  honour  or 
credit  to. 

1585  T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  Pref.  (1607)  22  The  doctrine  in 
this  land  allowed,  and  publicly  graced  and  embraced  of  all 
sorts.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  \.  \.  3  Let  Fame  . .  then  grace 
vs  in  the  disgrace  of  death.  1591  —  Two  Gent.  i.  iii.  58 
How  happily  he  Hues,  how  well-belou'd,  And  daily  grac'd 
by  the  Emperor,  c  159*  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  Prol., 
Grace  him  as  he  deserves,  And  let  him  not  be  entertain'd 
the  worse  Because  he  favours  me.  1594  PLAT  Jewell-no. 
in.  17  Such  as  shal]  commend  and  grace  the  wormwood 
beyond  the  horjpe.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <$•  Commit). 


a  1626  BACON  Max.  fy  Uses  Com.  Law  Pref.  (1636)  i  Thereby 
not  only  gracing  it  in  reputation  and  dignity,  but  also  [etc.]. 
1631  MASSINGER  lielieve  as  you  List  v.  ii,  Hee  was  My 
creature  !  and  in  my  prosperitie,  prowde  To  holde  depend- 
ance  of  mee,  though  I  grac'd  hym  With  the  title  of  a  freinde. 
1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Koine  341  He  was  immediately 
graced  with  the  Title  of  Princeps.  18x0  SCOTT  Lady  of  L. 
i.  xxiii,  He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be,  To  grace  a  guest 
of  fair  degree.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  223  So  ye  will  grace 
me.. with  your  fellowship  O'er  these  waste  downs. 

f  b.  With  complement :  To  name  or  designate 
honourably.  Obs. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  169, 1  [Eve]  who  first  brought  death 
on  all,  am  graced  The  source  of  life. 

1 6.  To  give  pleasure  to,  to  gratify,  delight.   Obs. 

a  1386  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \.  (1633)  i  This  place,  where  we 
last,  .did  grace  our  eyes  upon  her  ever-flourishing  beauty. 
1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  iv.  iv.  74  What  comfortable  houre 
canst  thou  name,  That  euer  grac'd  me  with  thy  company. 
1670  DRYDEN  Cong.  Granada  i.  i.  (1701)  385  When  fierce 
Bulls  run  loose  upon  the  place  And  our  bold  Moors  their 
Loves  with  danger  grace.  1703  ROWE  Fair  Penit.  i.  i. 
304  At  sight  of  this  black  Scrowl,  the  gentle  Altamont.. 
Shall  droop , .  And  never  grace  the  Publick  with  his  Virtues. 

f7.  To  say 'grace    over  (a  meal).  Obs. 

164^4  BULWER  Ckirol.  140  The  same  gesture  we  use  in 
gracing  our  meals. 

t  8.  To  confer  a  degree  upon  (a  person)  by  a 
*  grace'.  Obs. 

'573  9-  HARVEY  Letter-bit.  (Camden)  9  Almost  al  the  toun 
ar  gracid  yea  and  admittid  too  alreddi. 


address  by  the  title  '  your  grace  *. 

c  1610  SIR  J.  MELVIL  Mem.  (1683)  124  Cringe  low,  Grace 
him  at  every  word. 

Hence  Gra'cing  ppl.  a. 

1601  CHESTER  Love's  Mart.  (1878)  142  In  that  great  gracing 
word  shalt  thou  be  counted  Louing  to  him,  that  is  thy 
sworne  louer.  a  1684  LEIGHTON  Exp.  Led.  Rom. Wks.  (1868) 
332  The  apostle  recommends  that  gracing  grace  of  humility. 

Grace,  obs.  form  of  GRASS. 

Gra-ce-cup. 

The  cup  of  liquor  passed  round  after  grace  is  said ; 
the  last  cup  of  liquor  drunk  before  retiring,  a  part- 
ing draught.  (Cf.  grace-drink,  GRACE  sb.  21  b.) 

1593  Rites  of  Dur/tam  (Surtees)  68  A  great  mazer,  called 
the  Grace-cup.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Mark  xiv.  25  That  grare- 
cup  (as  they  call  it)  after  which  they  might  not  eat  any  thing 


GRACEFULLY. 

more  till  the  day  following.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  $  P.  n. 
680  A  grace-cup  to  their  common  1'iuron's  health,  c  1718 
PRIOR  Ladle  115  The  grace-cup  serv'd,  the  cloth  away. 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  ill,  Such  as.  .were.. obliged  to  par- 
take of  a  grace-cup  with  their  captain  before  their  departure. 
1828  —  F.  M.  Perth  xxviii,  A  bowl,  called  the  grace- 
cup,  made  of  oak,  hooped  with  silver.  1886  WILLIS  & 
CLARK  Cambridge  III.  381  As  soon  as  Grace  had  been  said, 
and  the  grace-cup  had  been  passed  round,  the  seniors  were 
to  retire  to  their  studies. 

fig.  1679  DKYDEN  Troilusfy  Cr.  Pref.,  Thus  in  Mnstafiha, 
the  Play  should  naturally  have  ended  with  the  Death  of 
Znnger,  and  not  have  given  us  the  grace  Cup  after  Dinner, 
of  Solyman's  Divorce  from  Roxolana.  1786  Francis  the 
Philanthropist  III.  173  The  epilogue,  or  grace-cup,  to  wash 
down  the  meal.. had  not  yet  exceeded  the  vos  -valete  fy 
plaudits, 

Graced  (gr^st),  ///.  a.  [f.  GRACE  sb.  or  v.  + 
-ED.]  Endowed  with  grace  ;  favoured  ;  having  a 
grace  or  graces ;  embellished,  etc.  Also  well  graced. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rick.  //v.  ii.  24  After  a  well  grac'd  Actor 
leaues  the  Stage.  1605, —  Macbeth  in.  iv.  41  Here  had  we 
now  our  Countries  Honor  roof 'd,  Were  the  grac'd  person 
of  our  Banquo  present.  —  Lear  i.  iv.  267  More  like  a 
Tauerne,  or  a  Brothell.Then  a  grac'd  Pallace.  1605  BACON 
Adv.  Learn,  n.  xviii.  §  5.  68  Their  well  graced  fourmes  of 
speech,  c  1630  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Rtg.  (Arb.)  52  A  maxime 
01  more  discretion  for  the  conduct  and  management  of  their 
now  graced  Lord  and  Master.  1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryal 
$  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  40  All  graced  persons  are  privileged 
persons.  1701  CIBBER  Love  Makes  Man  iv.  ii,  I'm  little 

g-actis'd  in  the  Rules  of  grac'd  Behaviour.  1797  MARY 
OBJNSON  Walsingham.  III.  260  The  graced  affections 
growing  from  the  pure  and  feeling  heart.  Ibid.  IV.  38  That 
graced  complacency  which  seems  to  experience  pleasure  in 
harmonizing  the  feelings  of  others.  183*  STANDISH  Maid  of 
Jaen  44  All  wears  devotion's  solemn  face  austere,  From  the 
grac'd  altar  to  the  black'ned  bier.  1880  Academy  23  Oct. 
300  The  best  graced  of  our  English  actresses. 

Graceful  (gr^'-sful),  a.    [f.  GRACE  sb.  +  -FUL.] 

1 1.  Full  of  divine  grace  ;  spiritually  profitable ; 
(of  persons)  holy.  Obs. 

c  1430  Anturs  of  Artk.  xx,  pes  arne  pe  graceful  giftes  of 
be  holy  goste.  c  1430  LYDG.  Ball.  Commend.  Our  Lady  52 
Som  drope  of  graceful  dewe  to  us  propyne.  c  1449  PECOCK 
Repr.  i.  xiii.  66  The  seid  reeding  was  to  nem  so  graceful,  and 
so  delectable.  x6ix  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  v.  i.  171  You  haue  a 
holy  Father,  A  gracefull  Gentleman. 

t2.  Of  persons:  Possessed  of  graces  of  character, 
virtuous.  Obs. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rent.  (1637)  J?'  Their  gracefull  issue  Prince 
Charles,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,    a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time 
(1724)  I.  171  A  Royal  family  of  three  Princes  and  two 
Princesses,  all  young  and  graceful  persons. 

t  3.  Favourable,  friendly.  Obs. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  4-  Cl.  n.  ii.  60,  I  Your  Partner  in  the 
cause  'gainst  which  he  fought,  Could  not  with  gracefull 
eyes  attend  those  Warres  Which  fronted  mine  owne  peace. 

*t*4.  Conferring  grace  or  honour.   Obs. 

1595  SPENSER  Epithal.  3  Others  to  adome,  Whom  ye 
thought  worthy  of  your  gracefull  rymes. 

6.  Possessed  of  pleasing  or  attractive  qualities. 
Now  in  more  restricted  sense  (cf.  GRACE  sb.  i ) : 
Elegant  in  form,  proportions,  movement,  expres- 
sion, or  action.  Of  actions  :  esp.  acts  of  courtesy, 
concessions,  and  the  like  :  Felicitously  well-timed 
or  becoming. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  HI.  (1590)  248 b,  Their  counten- 
aunces  full  of  a  gracefull  grauitie.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado 
in.  iv.  42  But  for  a  fine  quemt  gracefull  and  excellent  fashion, 
yours  [i.  e.  your  gown]  is  worth  ten  on't.  16*4  WOTTON 
Arch.  u.  108  Of  this  Plastique  Art,  the  chiefe  vse  with 
vs  b  in  the  gracefull  fretting  of  roofes.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  120  He  was  . .  a  graceful  speaker  upon  any 
subject.  i66a  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslos  Trav.  4  The 
King  ..was  a  very  handsome  graceful  person.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  India  $•  P.  285  To  these  he  has  given  . .  graceful 
Houses.  17*5  POPE  Odyss.  xvm.  182  He  shook  the  grace- 
ful honours  of  his  head.  174*  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV. 
izi  She  was  one  of  the  gracefullest  Figures  in  the  Place. 
1766  FORDYCE  Serin.  Yng.  Worn.  (1767)  II.  xiii.  224  In  your 
sex  manly  exercises  are  never  graceful.  1809  ROLAND 
Fencing  7  This  position  is  not  so  graceful  as  the  old  one. 
1826  DISRAELI  Yiv,  Grey  vi.  i,  A  magnificently  cut  chan- 
delier, which  threw  a  graceful  light  upon  a  sumptuous 
banquet  table.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  665  She  left 
a  paper  written,  indeed,  in  no  graceful  style,  yet  such  as  was 
[etc.).  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  <$•  Pal.  iii.  (1858)  168  A  dome 

fraceful  as  that  of  St.  Peter's.     1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  iii.  27 
t  [a  chamois]  was  a  most  graceful  animal, 
quasi-rtrfz'.    17x2-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  v.  7  Clarissa  graceful 
waved  her  fan. 

Gracefully  (gr/'-sfuli),  adv.  [f.  GRACEFUL  a. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  a  graceful  manner,  with  grace,  be- 
comingly, elegantly. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1633)  I22  Not  Musidorus,  no 
nor  any  man  liuing  . .  could  . .  deliuer  that  strength  more 
nimbly,  or  become  the  deliuery  more  gracefully.  1605  in 
Crt.  ff  Times  Jos.  7(1848)  I.  42  The  bridegroom  carried 
himself  as  gravely  and  gracefully  as  if  he  were  of  his  father's 
age.  1607-8  Ibid.  73  Being  very  gracefully  attired.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  65  He .  .had  the  habit  of  speaking 
very  gracefully  and  pertinently.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India 
fy  P.  66  Panes  of  Oister-shells  for  their  Windows  (which  as 
they  are  cut  in  Squares,  and  polished,  look  gracefully 
enough).  1711  ADDJSON  Spect.  No.  102  f  7  This  teaches  a 
Lady  to  quit  her  Fan  gracefully  when  she  throws  it  aside. 
1746-7  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  160  See  how  gracefully  it 
erects  its  majestic  head !  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  A'it&.  xxx, 
Sticking  his  other  arm  gracefully  a-kimbo.  1858  FROUDE 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  xiii.  129  He  was  taking  precautions  ..  to 
enable  him  to  yield  gracefully  to  necessity  should  necessity 
arise.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  ix.  63  The . .  moraine . .  forming 
at  first  a  gracefully  winding  curve.  1876  OUIDA  Winter 
City  xi.  334  The  most  gracefully- worded  appeal  possible. 


GRACEFULNESS. 

Gracefulness  (giv'-sfCilnc-s).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-.NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  graceful. 

fl.  Possession  of  graces;  excellence  of  cha- 
racter. Otis. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  King  f,  No  K.  n.  i,  If  you  Can  find  no 
disposition  in  yourself  To  sorrow,  yet,  by  gracefulness  in 
her,  Find  out  the  way,  and  by  your  reason  weep. 

t 2.  Graciousness,  kindness,  disposition  to  favour. 

1640  W.  MOUNTAGUE  &  DIGBV  in  Rushw.  /fist.  Coll.  in. 
('Js2''-'61  We  shall  certainly  preserve  his  Gracefulness  to  us. 

d.  The  quality  of  being  graceful  or  elegant  in 
form,  proportions,  movement,  action,  or  expression. 
Originally  in  wider  sense  :  Beanty,  charm. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia,  n.  (1633)  106  All  her  parts  were 
clocked  with  some  particular  ornament  ..  her  eyes  with 
majestic,  her  countenance  with  gracefulnesse,  her  lips  with 
lovelmesse.  1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  in.  viii.  (1635)  293 
Petrarchs  Thuscan  gracefulnesse.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Kelt.  i.  §  14  1  he  beauty  and  gracefulness  . .  of  his  person. 
1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (t673)  13  With  far  greater 
Majesty,  and  gracefulness,  than  I  have  seen  Queen  Anne, 
:  Chair  of  State,  to  dance.  1724  SWIFT  Use 
Ms&MaHu/.Vfks.  1755  V.  n.  7  He. .could,  .talk  more  than 
six,  without  either  gracefulness,  propriety  or  meaning.  1756 
BURKE  Subl.  ,fr  B.  in.  xxxii,  Gracefulness  is  an  idea  not  very 
different  from  beauty.  1815  CHALMERS  Let.  in  Life  (1851) 
II.  29  An  unsoiled  gracefulness  and  brilliancy  of  character. 
1821  LAMB  .fiV/d  Ser.  i.  Grace  bef.  meat,  These  exercises  .. 
have  little  in  them  of  grace  or  gracefulness.  i8j»  TENNYSON 
Eleanore  50  The  luxuriant  symmetry  Of  thy  floating  grace- 

Graceless  (gr^-sles),  «.     [f.  GRACE  sb  + 

-LESS.] 

1.  a.  Not  in  a  state  of  grace,  unregenerate ; 
hence  depraved,  wicked,  ungodly,  impious. 

1399  LANGL.  Kich.  Redeles  i.  25  Graceles  gostis  gylours  of 
hem-self,  1  hat  . .  sawe  no  manere  si?th  saff  solas  and  ese 
[etc.],  c  1440  Jacob's  Welt  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  161  pe  peple  schal 
be  graceles,  vnmyjty  in  batayle,  &  vnstedfast  in  be  feyth  of 
holy  cherch.  1534  SIR  T.  MORE  Dialogue  of  Comfort  n.  v. 
Wks.  (1557)  1 1 74/2  Lette  no  manne  sinne  in  hope  of  grace . .  he 
shall  either  gracelesse  goe  linger  on  carelesse,  or  with  a  care 
fruitlesse,  fall  into  despayre.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  256  He  was  glad  . .  to  receive  at  his  hypocriticall  hands 
agraceless  blessing  for  his  better  speed,  a  1625  BEAUM.  &  FL. 
K nt.  Malta.  \.  i,  White  innocent  sign,  thou  dost  abhor  to  . . 
grace  these  graceless  proj'ects  of  my  heart !  1659  D.  PELL 
Imfr.  Statf  Hereby  you  do  a  great  deal  more  bolster 
graceless  fellows  in  their  wickedness,  than  you  are  aware  of 

1713  DE  FoE/tan.  Instruct,  i.  iv.  (1841.)  85  Even  our  father 
and  mother  themselves  have  been  negligent,  godless  and 
graceless.     1733  POPE  Ess.  Man  in.  307  For  modes  of  Faith 
let  graceless  zealots  fight.      1738  WARBURTON  Serm.  2  Pet. 
'•  5-7  d745>  n  The  graceless  Furniture  of  the  old  Man  with 
his  Affections  and  Lusts.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xvi,  There's 
a  minister  in  the  Tolbooth— wha  will  ca'  it  a  graceless  place 
now  ?  1853  MARSDEN  Early  Purit.  305  They  [pilgrim  fathers] 
saw  the  graceless  intruders  wasting  their  substance  in  riot. 

b.  Wanting  sense  of  decency  or  propriety. 

1508  DUNBAR  Flytingw.  AT«K»eA'«i27Thegallowisgaipis 
eftir  thy  graceles  gruntill.  a- 1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1633) 
108  In  sooth  (answered  Dametas  with  a  gracelesse  scorn)  the 
Lad  may  prove  well  enough,  if  [etc.].  1642  FULLER  Holy  f, 
Prof.  St.  v.  xiv.  412  To  mouth  an  oath  with  a  gracelesse  grace. 

1714  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  559  p  3  The  graceless  Youth,  m  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  Hour,  pulled  the  old  Gentleman  by  the 
Beard.     1753  ELIZ.  CARTER  Lett.  (1808)  325,  I  am  afraid 
you  have  thought  me  rather  graceless  about  the  visit  to 
North^End.     1795  MACNEILL  Will  ff  Jean  in.  vi,  Villain  ! 
wha  wi'  graceless  folly  Ruin'd  her  he  ought  to  save.     1822 
W.  IRVING  Bniceb.  Hall  xv.  126  Their  feathered  school  has 
turned  out  the  most  untractable   and  graceless  scholars. 
1830  D'IsRAELi  Chas.  I,  III.  Pref.  6  It  would  be  graceless 
in  me,  not  to  add,  that  I  was  honoured  by  a  promise  of  aid. 
1849  COBDEN  Speeches  80,  I  have  heard  that  some  graceless 
wight  once  said  that  [etc.].     1883  Manch.  Exam.  10  Apr. 
5/2  If  graceless  insults  are  levelled  at  them  they  are  not 
worthy  a  reply. 

c.  absol.  Of  a  person  or  persons.     Also  in  sing. 
only  as  sb.,  a  graceless  person. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  yearn.  Prol.  $  T.  525  O  graceles,  ful 
blynd  is  thy  conceite.  1308  DUNBAR  Fly  ting  •w.  Kennedie 
222  Our  gallowis  gaipis ;  To!  quhair  ane  greceles  gais.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  yi,v.  iv.  14  Gracelesse,  wilt  thou  deny  thy 
Parentage.  1675  BAXTER  Cath.  Tlieol.  11.  vi.  124  Do  the 
Armenians  hold  that  the  Wills  of  the  graceless  and  un- 
sanctified  are  freed  from  sinful  habits  ?  1838  CARLYLE  Fredk. 


righteous  with  that  of  the  graceless. 

f  2.  Lacking  favour.   Obs. 

c  X374  CHAUCER  Troylus  l.  781  How  wost  bow  so  bat  bow 
art  graceles  ?  c  1475  RavfCeifyar  786  It  war  ane  graceles 
gude  that  I  war  cummin  to.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cat.  Aug. 
113  If  for  gracelesse  griefe  I  die. 

t  3.  Merciless,  unfeeling,  cruel,  pitiless.  Obs. 

iS88/l/<ir/r<r/.^>/^.(Arb.)29  His  honor  could  not  obtaine 
this  small  suit  at  your  graceles  hands.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
v.  xii.  1 8  He  shund  his  strokes,  where  ever  they  did  fall, 
And  way  did  give  unto  their  gracelesse  speed,  a  1658 
Johnie  Armstrong  in  Wit  Restord  32  Asking  grace  of  a 
graceles  face. 

4.  Wanting  grace,  charm,  or  elegance,  unlovely. 

1638  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  37  The  most  ill-favoured  and 
gracelesse  Pictures  most  commonly  wrought  by  them  that 
[etc.].  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  490  Crowns, 
coronets,  mitres,  and  similar  graceless  obj'ects.  a  1850 
RossETTi  Dante  f,  Circ.  I.(i874)i34  Lady  she  seems  of  such 
high  benison  As  makes  all  others  graceless  in  men's  sight. 
1884  St.  James' sGaz.  26  Jan.  6/1  The  composition  is  grace- 
less, the  colour  sombre,  and  the  handling  broad 

t  5.  (See  quot.)  Obs.-° 

»7»7  BOYER  Fr.  Diet,  n,  Graceless  (that  has  not  said 
Grace)  qui  n  a  point  rendu  graces. 
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Hence  Orra'celessly  adv. 

c  1440  Jacob's  U;-//(K.  E.  T.  S.)  126  panne  bei  deyin  grace- 
lesly.  ,381  SIDNEY  A pol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  71  The  French. . 
hath  not  one  word,  that  hath  his  accent  in  the.  .Antepeiivl- 
tima, and  little  more  hath  the  Spanish  :  and  therefore,  very 
gracelesly  may  they  vse  Dactiles.  1608  T.  MORTON  Preaml. 
Encounter  115  Which  must  haue  beene  tither  «iddily  rash 
or  gracelesly  false.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  227  note.  Thy 
life  lyes  at  the  stake  to  answer  his  whom  thou  gracelesly 
goes  about  to  take  away.  1846  H.  TORRENS  Remarks  mil 

•  u  u  {'  9  inen°rses,  bridleless,  moving  gracelessly 

with  the  neck  stiff  and  the  head  stretched  out  1804  H. 
NISUKT  Bush  Girl's  Rom.  238  He  had  taken  favours!?!?  his 
life,  gracelessly  and  as  his  due. 

Gracelessness  (gr<?'-slesnes).  [See  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  graceless. 

1588  Marprtl.  Efist.  (Arb.)  5  What  hath  beene  written 
against  the  gracelesnes  of  your  Archbishoprick.  1598 
J  LORIO,  Sgratia,  a  disgrace,  a  gracelesnes  or  vnhandsomnes 
1614  f.  ADAMS  Devil's  Bana.  22  Wee  finde  Grace  compared 
to  tire,  and  gracelessnesse  to  water.  1653  BAXTER  Metk. 
Peace  Consc.  366  1  o  be  Tempted  is  no  sign  of  Gracelessness. 
«8i6  Edin.  Rev.  XX  VI.  313  The  gay  swordsmen . .  carry  off 
their  gracelessness  as  a  matter  of  course.  1881  SWINBURNE 
Mary  Stuart  n.  iii,  To  crave  grace  of  her  for  his  grace- 
lessness. 

tGra-cely,  a.  06s.  rare-',  [f.  GBACE  sl>.  + 
-LY'.]  =  GRACEFUL. 

1648  MARKHAM  Cheap  Huso.  (ed.  7)  21  That  maketh  him 
[the  horse] . .  to  straiten  his  rings  with  gracely  [1635  (ed  q) 
a  graceful!]  comelinesse. 


;er  (gr£i-s3.i).     [f.  GRACE  v.  +  -EK i.]     One 
who  graces  or  gives  grace  to. 


*      t  —  -ingdoms  still  ne  shines,  And  grace! 
his  gracers.     1635  D.  DICKSON  Pract.  Writ.  d845)  I.  165 
The  Saviour  of  the  world . .  the  gracer  of  the  unworthy. 

Gra-ceship.  lrumce-wd.  [f.  GRACE  si.  (sense 
1 6  b)  +  -SHIP.]  Used  as  a  title  for  a  duke. 

1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  696  His  graceship  of  Brandon 
has  but  little  to  stand  on. 

tGra'Cify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GBACE  v.  + 
-(I)FY.]  trans.  To  impart  grace  to,  to  beautify. 

IS75  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  8  Grapes  in  Clusters,  whyte 
and  red,  gracified  with  their  Vine  leauez.  Ibid.  50  Much 
gracified  by  du  proporcion  of  four  eeuen  quarterz. 

Gracile  (gra-sil),  a.  Also  7  gracill.  [ad.  L. 
gracil-is  slender.]  Slender,  thin,  lean. 

iSasCocKERAM  n,  lxme,gracill.  itsjToMLinsoiaRenou's 
Disp.  465  It's  tail  like  that  of  other  Serpents,  grows  more 
gracile  by  degrees.  1721-92  in  BAILEY.  1818  I.  BROWN 
Psyche  30  Words  daily  grow  more  short  and  gracile.  1824 
LANDOR  Wks.  (1,846)  I  246/1  Unswathe  Tiis  Egyptian 
mummy  ;  and.  .you  disclose  the  grave  features  and  gracile 
bones  of  a  . .  cat  1831-4  DE  QUINCEY  Cxsars  Wks.  1862 
IX.  47  In  person  he  was  tall,  fair,  gracile. 

H  By  some  recent  writers  misused  (through 
association  vi&h  grace)  for  :  Gracefully  slender. 

1871  ROSSETTI  Poems,  Love's  Noclurn  xi,  Where  in 
groves  the  gracile  Spring  Trembles.  1888  Harper's  Mag. 
Apr.  733/2  Girls  ..  beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  ruddy 
bronze, — gracile  as  the  palmettoes  that  sway  above  them. 

Hence  Gra'cileness.         1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

t  Gra-cilent,  a.  Obs.-°  [ad.  L.  gracilent-us, 
irregularly  f.  gracilis  GBACILE.]  Slender,  thin. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Gracilescent  (grsesile-sent),  a.  [ad.  L.  gra- 
cilescent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  gracilesclrc  to  become 
slender,  f.  gracilis  GBACILE.]  Becoming  slender, 
narrowing. 

1856-8  W.  CLARK  Van  tier  Hoeven's  Zool.  II.  301  Tail 
short,  broad  at  the  base,  suddenly  gracilescent. 

I  Gracilious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  gracil-is 
GRACILE  -t-  -ious.]  =  GRACILE  a. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  374/1  Gracilious  Fish  ..  are 
..slender,  small,  thin,  soft  and  weak. 

Gracility  (grasi-liti).  [ad.  L.  gracilildt-em,  f. 
gracilis  slender :  see  GRACILE  and  -ITY.]  The 
state  or  character  of  being  gracile;  slenderness, 
leanness. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Gracilitie,  leannesse.  1661  LOVELL  Hist. 
Anim.  $•  Min.  431  Gracility  of  the  part.  1707  FLOYER 
Physic.  Pulse-Watch  53  By  the  dryness  we  describe  the 
gracihty  or  hardness  ;  and  by  the  humidity  the  plumpness 
or  obesity  of  the  habit  of  the  Body.  1833  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Discuss.  (1853)  126  It  [a  book]  was  accordingly  subjected 
to  aprocess  of  extenuation,  out  of  which  it  emerged,  reduced 
to  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  original  gracility.  1855 
MILMAN  Lot.  Chr.  xiv.  ix.  (1864)  IX.  313  As  the  niches  be- 
came..  narrower  the  saints,  .shrunk  to  meagre  gracility. 

Gracing  (gi^'-sin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GRACE  v.  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  GRACE  in  the 
various  senses;  an  instance  of  this;  also  quasi- 
fewer. 

1591  LYLY  Endym.  n.  ii.  24  Let  us  stand  aside,  and  let 
him  use  his  garbe,  for  all  consisteth  in  his  gracing.  1607 
HIERON  Wks,  I.  177  Haman  . .  was  . .  forced  by  the  kings 
commandementtobeethe  chiefe  in  the  gracing  and  honour- 
ing of  Mordecai.  1611  COTGR., Decoration,  a  decoration  . . 
trimming,  gracing.  1615  JACKSON  Creed  iv.  n.  vii.  §  3  Un- 
less his  faith  have  quelled  all  trust  all  pride  or  glory  in  these 
gracings.  1639  C.  SIMPSON  Division  Viol.  9  Graceing  of 
Notes  is  performed  two  Wayes ;  viz.  by  the  Bow,  and  by  the 
Fingers.  1780  T.  TWINING  Recr.  t,  Studies  (1882)  76  In 
gracing,  he  [a  singer)  does  the  most  beautiful,  .things  I  ever 
heard.  1808  E.  S.  BARRETT  Miss-led  General  152  Laces, 
tags,  points,  edgings,  facings,  gracings,  and  such  stuff.  1836 
Nav  Monthly  Mag.  XLVIII.  304  Her  father  reduced  the  art 
of  gracing  more  nearly  to  a  science  than  anyother  musician 
of  his  time. 


GRACIOUS. 

Graciosity  (ga-jip-siti).  Also  5  graciousete 
7  gratiositie.  [Late  ME. graciousete ,  ad.  F.  gra- 
cieuseU,  f.  gracieux  GRACIOUS  ;  afterwards  refash. 
after  L.  grdtiositas  :  see  GRACIOUS  and -ITY.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gracious,  graciousness. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  32  Alle  they  had  wondre  and  mer- 
uaylle  of  the  bcaute  graciousete  wyttc  and  perfection  of 
lason.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Rlor.  15  Like  as  of  Valiant 
ne  derived  Valour. .so  also  of  Gracious,  he  comes  in  with 
Gratiositie.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  \.  in.  vi,  With  a  deli- 
graciosity  of  manner  covering  unutterable  things. 
1878  H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark  Cant.  I.  iii.  57  With  diplomatic 
blandness  and  graciosity. 

II  Gracioso  (gre'Jwu'sa ;  in  Sp.  gra]«<rs0).  Also 
7  gratioso.  [Sp. ;  etymologically  =  GRACIOUS  a. 
In  sense  I,  perh.  from  the  It.  grazteso.] 

1 1.  a.  ?  An  attractive  person,  b.  A  court  fa- 
vourite. Obs. 

1650  BULWER  Anthrofomet.  (1653)  133  We  in  this  Island 
.  .doe  no  way  like  of  a  shooing-horn-like  Nose  ;  neither  do 
wee  esteem  such  to  be  gratiosos.  a  1670  HACKET  Abp. 
Williams  i.  (1692)  114  The  Lord  Marquess  of  Buckingham 
then  a  great  Gratioso,  was  put  on  by  the  Prince  to  ask  the 
King  s  liking  to  this  Amourous  Adventure.  Ibid.  n.  195  He 
knew  not  whether  it  were  a  Synastria,  a  Star  which  reigned 
at  both  their  Births,  that  made  him  a  Gratioso  to  so  brave 
a  Lady.  1670  TEMPLE  Let.  Wks.  1720  II.  224  Passing  his 
i  une  with  his  Virginals,  his  Dwarfs,  and  his  Giaciosoes. 

2.  The  buffoon  of  Spanish  comedy. 

1749  SMOLLETT  Gil  Bias  vii.  vi.  (1782)  III.  38  At  length  the 
Gracioso  presented  himself  to  open  the  scene.  1808  SCOTT 
Drydens  Wks.  I.  77  The  character  of  the  gracioso,  or 
clown.  1837  Q.  Rev.  LIX.  78  The  principal  character  in 
these  lighter  afterpieces  is  the  'Gracioso',  who  has  super 
seded  the  '  Introitu  ',  the  clown  or  rustic,  who  in  the  older, 
less  artificial  Spanish  plays  spoke  to  the  audience  and  ex- 
plained what  was  going  on.  1881  MAX  MULLER  Sel.  Ess.  I. 
v.  422  A  Brahman,  who  acts  the  part  of  gracioso  in  the 
Indian  drama. 

Hence  Oracio-soly  adv.  (nonce-md.)  [-LY2],  in 
the  manner  of  a  '  gracioso'. 

1879  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  I.  443  The  Italian  Carnival 
ended  with  somewhat  of  the  same  Burlesque  Ceremonial, 
but  was  thought  to  mimic  too  Graciosoly  that  of  the  Church. 

Gracious  (gr^-Jss),  a.  Forms :  4-5  gracios(e, 
4-6  graciouse,  (4  -iouce),  -ius(s,  -yous(e,  (5 
-yows),  5-6  grac(i)eux,  6-7  gratious,  (6  -ius), 
4-  gracious.  Also  GRATIOSE.  [a.  OF.  gracious 


•  1.  Enjoying  grace  or  favour ;  in  good  odour, 
acceptable,  popular.  Also  of  actions  :  Winning 

favour  or  goodwill.     Const,  to,  with.  Obs. 

'3 -.CoerdeL.  6456  It  was  to  Richard  a  gracious  dede. 
IS73  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  20,  I  am  sorie  I  am  so 
hue  gratius  in  Pembrook  that  I  cannot  yit  .  obtain  mi 
grace.  1602  WARNER  Albion's  Eng.  xi.  Ixi.  268  Alreadie 
was  he  gratious  both  with  her  and  all  the  Court.  1613 
in  Crt.  if  Times  Jos.  I  (1848)  I.  279,  I  marvel  he  wouH 
offer  himself,  knowing  how  little  gracious  he  is.  1613 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Captain  v.  iv,  I  am  a  handsome  gratious 
fellow  amongst  women.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  iv. 
§  339  Spies  were  set  upon.. all.  .discourses,  which  fell  from 
those,  who  were  not  gracious  to  them.  1658  CLEVELAND 
R-ustick  Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  400  Ever  babling  those 
things  which  he  fancied  would  be  Gracious  to  the  Multitude. 
1691  RAY  Creation  (1714)  379  Which  renders  persons  gracious 
and  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  others.  1727  SWIFT  Let.  to 
Writer  of  Occas.  Paper  Wks.  1778  XI.  129  You  are  not 
supposed  to  be  very  gracious  among  those  who  are  most 
able  to  hurt  you.  17*0-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Quality  (1809) 
IV.  92  This  man  wanted  to  be  gracious  with  myprettyyoung 
wife.  1821  HAGGART  Life  55,  I . .  got  very  gracious  with  the 
dub  coves,  on  account  of  my  being  a  quiet  orderly  prisoner. 

2.  Of  a  character  likely  to  find  favour;  having 
pleasing  qualities.  Now  somewhat  arch,  m  poet. 

1303  R.JiRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  5805  He  ys  a  man  ful 


which  he  is  graciouse  to  God.  1398  TREVISA  Earth  DeP.R. 
xyii.  xxiii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Cipresse  . .  haj>  bitter  leues,  and 
violent  smel,  and  graciouse  schadowe.  1490  CAXTON 
Eneydos  xv.  54  The  byrdes  renewen  theyre  swete  songe 
gracyouse.  £1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  10  Among  al 
bestes  there  is  a  gracious  best  whiche  men  call  apes.  1509 
FISHER  Funeral  Serm.  Hen.  VII,  Wks.  (1876)  269  His 
speche  gracyous  in  dyuerse  languages.  1530  PALSGR.  314/1, 
Gracyouse  in  spc]fyng,_factm/,/acunr/e.  1585  T.WASHINGTON 
tr.  NickalaVs  Voy.  i.  xix.  23  b,  They  woulde  endevour.  .too 
make  the  Bascha  condescend  to  a  better  and  more  gracious 
composition.  1601  WEEVER  Jlfirr.  Mart.  A  viij  b,  loyned 
to  a  Citie,  to  the  sight  most  gratious.  1768  H.  WALPOLE 
Hist.  Doubts  108  The  body  . .  was  found  almost  entire,  and 
emitted  a  gracious  perfume.  1842  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy 
Pref.  5  If  to  paint  one's  country  in  its  gracious  aspect  has 
been  a  weakness.  1852  M.  ARNOLD  Empedocles  on  Etna  i. 
i.  6  How  gracious  is  the  mountain  at  this  hour  1  1863 
HAWTHORNE  Our  Ol.i  Home  107  A  thousand  shrubs  and 
gracious  herbs.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylmer's  F.  240  A  gracious 
gift  to  give  a  lady,  this  ! 

fb.  Endowed  with  grace  or  charm  of  appear- 
ance, attractive;  also  in  more  limited  sense, 
graceful,  elegant.  Obs. 

1340-70  Alisaunder  182  Crete  yien  &  graie,  gracious 
hppes.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  933  To  loke  on  be  glory  of 
bys  gracious  gote.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  556  A  man 
child  she  bar  by  this  Walter  ffull  gracious  and  fair  for  to 


GRACIOUS. 

biholde.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  vi.  69  Toward  the  Est 
ende  of  the  Cytee,  is  a  fulle  fair  Chirche  and  a  gracyouse. 
31400-50  Alexamler  4909  Ane  of  )>e  gradousest  ponies 
(>at  euire  god  fourmed.  c  1500  Sftaaim  Ixi.  366,  I  desyre 
none  other  thing  erthly  nor  none  other  I  shal  not  aske  nor 
take  of  you,  but  only  your  gracyous  body,  c  1590  GREENE 
Fr.  Bacon  ix.  174  Gracious  as  the  morning  star  of  heaven. 
1604  MAKSTON  Malcontent  n.  iy.  D  3,  Hee  is  the  most 
exquisite  in  forging  of  veines . .  dying  of  haire  [etc.]  that  euer 
made  an  old  Lady  gratious  by  torchlight.  i6o7-iz  BACON 
Ess.,  Beauty  (Arb.)  210  In  beautie  that  of  favour  is  more 
then  that  of  collour,  and  that  of  decent  and  gracious  mocion 


III.  45  His  person  is  not  very  gracious,  the  small-pox  having 
put  out  one  of  his  eyes  :  but  he  is  of  good  shape. 

3.  Characterized   by   or   exhibiting  kindness   or 
courtesy ;  kindly,  benevolent,  courteous.  Now  ran 
(chiefly  poet.)  exc.  with  some  notion  of  sense  4. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xvi.  52  Heo  is  dereworthe  in 
day,  Graciouse,  stout,  ant  gay.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13553 
Iff  ye  haue  ferkit  any  fode  to  J>is  frith  now,  Bes  gracius,  for 
goddes  loue,  ges  me  som  part !  1450-70  Golagros  $  Gaw. 
389  Schir  Gawyne  the  gay,  gude  and  gracius.  £1477 
CAXTON  Jason  29  They  had  neuer  seen  none  so  courtays  ne 
so  gracious.  1598  MARSTON  Pyginal.  xv.  127  Be  gracious 
vnto  him  that  formed  thee.  1859  TENNYSON  Guinevere  326 
Sir  Lancelot . .  Was  gracious  to  all  ladies.  1871  BLACKIE 
Four  Phases  \.  41  An  essentially  selfish  motive  can  often  be 
traced  beneath  the  gracious  surface. 

4.  Condescendingly  kind,  indulgent   and   bene- 
ficent to  inferiors.     Now  only  of  very  exalted  per- 
sonages (cf.  b),  or  in  playful  or  sarcastic  applica- 
tions. 


1390 

in,t.  i: 


GOWER  Conf.  II.  141  Be  gracious  and  do  largesse. 
..JftZ  III.  190  It  sit  a  king  to  be  pitous  Toward  his  people 
and  gracious.  1543  E xtr acts  Abera.  Reg.  (i844)I.i9oQuher- 
for  we  beleif  your  lordschip  wilbe  so  graciuss  to  pardon  ws  to 
remane  at  hame  at  this  tym.  1713  SWIFT  Let.  to  Miss  Vait' 
homrigk  Lett.  1766  II.  285  When  I  am  fixed  anywhere, 
perhaps,  I  may  be  so  gracious  to  let  you  know,  but  I  will 
not  promise.  1787  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Oct.,  She  [the 
Queen]  almost  regularly  came  to  my  room,  and  spent 
the  time  in  gracious  converse.  1791  BURKE  App.  Whigs 
Wks,  VI.  102  The  gracious  intentions  of  his  sovereign. 
1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  iii,  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  at  least,  sir,  said  Miss  La  Creevy  in  a  gracious 
manner.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  125  He  now 
proclaimed  that  he  had  been  only  too  gracious  when  he  had 
condescended  to  ask  the  assent  of  the  Scottish  Estates  to 
his  wishes.  1855  Ibid,  xiii.  III.  320  He  was  a  gracious 
master,  a  trusty  ally,  a  terrible  enemy.  1876  TKOLLOPE 
Autobiogr.  vii.  (1883)  1. 168  [He]  turned  out  to  be  a  duke,— 
and  a  duke,  too,  who  could  speak  English  !  How  gracious 
he  was  to  us,  and  yet  how  thoroughly  he  covered  us  with 
ridicule. 

b.  Used  as  a  courteous  epithet  in  referring  to 
kings,  queens,  or  dukes,  their  actions,  etc. 

>  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  (1810)  133  pan  was  Inglond  in 

„! :,._    o n  _  :..  TT •  _  .  *  i  n    f 


I  recomande  me  to  yowr  good  &  gracieux  lordship.  1530 
Privy  Purse  Exp.  Hen.  VIII  (1827)  22  Paied  to  ij  Nonnes 
of  Caunterbury  by  way  of  the  kinges  gracieux  rewarde  xls. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  W.  Ind.  (Arb.)s2  Owr  noble  andgratious 
prince  kynge  Phylyppe.  1559  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Litany, 
Our  most  gracious  Quenej  and  gouernour.  1571  Act  13 
Eliz.  c.  29  §  2  In  the  third  yeare  of  her  Highnes  most 
gratious  Raigne.  1638  M'QUIS  HAMILTON  Let.  to  Clias.  /in 
//.  Papers  (Camden)  21  Your  Matt!  most  gratious  letter  of 
the  29.  1771  Junius  Lett.  xlix.  253  The  gracious  prince 
who  governs  this  country.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist. 
Kef.  II.  112  The  voice  of  the  majority  decides  that  my 
gracious  master  shall  not  be  written  to. 

to.  Gracious  Lord  [  =  F.  f  gracieux  seigneur], 
a  name  given  to  some  fish.  Obs. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ix.  236  Rock  fish,  Gracious 
Lords,  Sword  fish  [etc.], 

5.  Of  the  Deity,  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary  :  Dis- 
posed to  show  or  dispense  grace,  merciful,  com- 
passionate, benignant. 


1340  HAMPOLE/V.  Consc.  133  How  mercyful  and  gracyouse 
.  PI.  C.  xv.  134  And  god 

c.  1410  HOCCLEVE 


.  . 

God  es.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xv.  134  And  god  is  ay 
gracious  .  .  to  alle  bat  gredeb  to  hym.  c.  1410  HOCCLEVE 
Mother  of  God  81  Thy  gracious  bountee  spredith  al  aboute. 
c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  99  Graciose  crist  !  my  soule  (>ou  haue. 
'535  COVERDALE  2  Kings  xiii.  23  The  Lorde  was  gracious 
vnto  them,  and  had^  mercy  vpon  them.  1576  FLEMING 


gratious  Wing.  1650  HUBBERT  Pill  Formality  122  So 
great,  so  good,  and  so  gratious  a  God.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind 
1  P-  '•  W  But'  gra»ous  God,  how  well  dost  thou  provide 
tor  erring  judgments  an  unerring  Guide?  1738  WESLEY 
.  vm,  I  heard  my  Gracious  Father  say  [etc.]  Ibid 


Q    f.  •,    .  ?>•    •«/«  1'Aui.i.E.i  uitrv.  ^term.  xi.  (1877) 

218  God  is  so  gracious  that  He  gives  man  faith  and  a 
religious  spirit  upon  his  asking  for  it.  1877  MACLEAR  Mark 
i.  36  His  gracious  presence  was  not  to  be  confined  to  Caper- 
naum. 

quasi- adv.  a  16.7  P  BAYNE  Lect.  269  Therefore  the  Lord 
hath  dealt_  marvellously  gracious  with  us. 

b.  elhpt.  as  a  substitute  for  the  name  of  God. 


etc.     See  also  GOODNESS  5. 

'713,  1744  [see  GOODLY  a.].  1768  GOLDSM.  Good-n.  Ulan 
Ks.  (Wooe)  616/1  Good  gracious  !  can  I  believe  mv 
or  my  ears  1  179 .  PEGGE  Derbicisms  i.  (E.  D.  S.)  s.v., 


eyes  or 


330 

Ah  gracious !  an  exclamation  for  ah  gracious  God  !  or,  ah 
be  gracious  unto  me !  1794  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Ellen 
I.  18  'Gracious!'  she  exclaimed.  1*1839  PRAED  Poems 
(1864)  II.  65  Shot  in  a  duel  too!  good  gracious!  1850 
MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  137  My  startled  look  and  exclama- 
tion, 'Oh,  gracious  !'  1856  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Kate  Cov. 
i,  iiut  we  women — gracious  !  if  we  only  take  the  trouble, 
we  can  turn  the  whole  male  sex  round  our  little  ringers. 
1856  MRS.  STOWE  Dred  I.  xi.  144  '  Married !  O,  my  gracious  ! 
1884  PAE  Eustace  14  Gracious  me,  how  does  she  come  to  be 


f6.  Characterized  by  or  endowed  with  divine 
grace,  godly,  righteous,  pious,  regenerate.  Ots. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2081  Noe,  bat  gracius  and  god.  £1380 
WYCLIF  SeL  Wks.  III.  457  pat  all  men  . .  schul  . .  calle  hem 
moste  holy  faderis,  and  most  blessid  and  moste  mercyful  and 
gracius.  1533  MORE  Ansiu.  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  1137/1  All 
the  olde  holy  expositours  of  the  scripture,  whiche  were  good 
menne  and  gracious,  a  1635  SIBBES  Confer.  Christ  <$•  Mary 
(1656)  100  A  gracious  Christian  never  wanteth  arguments 
of  assurance  of  salvation.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T. 
n.  102  Grace  of  Regeneration. .  introduceth  gracious  habits 
of  sweetnesse,  peace  and  love.  1669  BUNYAN  Holy  Citie  130 
All  the  holy  and  truly  gracious  Souls  that  are  with  him  on 
the  Mount  Zion.  1738  WESLEY  Psalms  LXXX.  xv,  Error  in 
ten  thousand  shapes  Would  every  gracious  Soul  beguile. 
1757  —  Wks.  (1872)  XIII.  soz,  I  could  not  deny  his  being 
a  gracious  person. 

f  7.  Happy,  fortunate,  prosperous.  Obs, 

1340-70  A  lex.  ff  Dind.  193  Alixandre . .  bat  grete  god  amon 
in  graciouce  timus  Bi-gat  on  olimpias  be  onurable  quene. 
1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  I.  321  Insule  Fortunate  J>at 
beep  be  gracious  ilondes.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xiii,  244 
Bot  were  I  not  more  gracyus  and  rychere  befar,  I  were  eten 
putt  of  howse  and  of  harbar.  1603  SHAKS.  Meets,  for  M.  v. 
i.  76,  I.  .desir'd  her,  To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  Lord 
Angelo,  For  her  poore  Brothers  pardon.  1611  —  Wint.  T, 
in.  i.  22  Goe :  fresh  Horses,  And  gracious  be  the  issue. 

1 8.  Given  by  way  of  indulgence  or  mercy :  a. 
Gracious  day  (see  quot.)  ;  b.  said  of  a  mortal 
thrust  given  to  one  in  great  pain  (cf.  Coup  de 
grace).  Obs. 

1703  MAUNDRELL  Jonrn.  Jerus.  (1732)  141  Some  one  of 
the  Slanders  by  is  permitted  to  give  him  a  gracious  stab  to 
the  Heart.  1716  AMHERST  Terrs  Fit.  xlu.  233  Some  of 
these  days  are  called  gracious  days,  because  upon  them  the 
respondent  is  not  obliged  to  stay  in  the  schools  above  half 
the  time,  which  respondents  upon  other  days  are. 

9.  Comb. 

1868  LD.  HOUGHTON  Select.fr.  Wks.  29  A  strife  of  gracious- 
worded  difference. 

t  Graxiousize,  v .  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GKACIOUS 
+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  render  '  gracious ',  to  endow 
with  heavenly  grace. 

1701  BEVERLEY  Glory  of  Grace  9  Our  Investiture  with 
Grace,  or  our  being  Gratiousciz'd  in  all  these  great  Points 
of  Salvation.  Ibid.  21  We  are  thus  Invested  with  Grace, 
or  Graciousciz'd  from  Eternity  to  Eternity. 

Hence  Gra'ciousized ppl.  a.  (in  quot.  absol.) 

1701  BEVERLEV  Glory  of  Grace  39  So  that  Grace  Appears 
in  such  an  Excellency  and  Glory  of  the  Graciouscizd. 

Graciously  (gre'-Jssli),  adv.  [f.  GRACIOUS  + 
-LY  -.]  In  a  gracious  manner. 

1.  'In  a  pleasing  manner'  (J.);  with  grace,  at- 
tractively, gracefully.     Now  rare. 

13..  E.  E.Allit.P.  B.  488  Gracyously  vmbe-grouen  al 
with  grene  leuez.  1641  HINDE  J.  Bruett  xxxi.  99  He.. 
shewed  his  religion  very  graciously  in  his  government.  1890 
Spectator  25  Oct.  496/1  One  of  the  most  gracious  of  poetic 
solecisms  when  graciously  employed. 

2.  With  kindness,  friendliness,  or  gracious  con- 
descension. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Scrm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  91  Feib  is  a  ?ifte  of  God, 
and  so  God  may  not  gyve  it  to  man  but  lif  he  gyve  it 
gnx-jouMly.  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  1898  Thoo  ansuered 
she  ful  gracioushe  with  myld  chere.  a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  679 
So  gracyously  he  come  hur  tylle.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Cam. 
Prayer,  Litany,  Graciously  loke  vpon  our  afflyctions.  1567 
Gude  *  Godlie  Ball.  (S.T.S.)  116  Thow  oppinnis  furth  thy 
hand  full  graciuslie.  1654  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II. 
70  If  his  majestic  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  come  amongst 
us.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  I.  62  He.  .graciously  decreed 
My  Grounds  to  be  restor'd.  1715  BERKELEY  Proposal,  etc. 
Wks.  In.  218  If  his  Majesty  would  graciously  please  to 
grant  a  Charter  for  a  College.  1744  H.  WALPOLE  Lett. 
H.  Mann  (1834)  I.  xcviii.  334  He  went  yesterday  and  was 
n!?st  graciously  received.  1847  JAMES  y.  Marston  Hall 
vu,  My  New  Lord  received  me  very  graciously.  1878 
J.  P.  Hopps  Jesus  v.  20  He  spoke  to  her  so  graciously  and 
forgivingly,  that  [etc.].  1880  MRS.  FORRESTER  Roy  f,  V. 
I.  23  She  smiled  very  kindly  and  graciously  at  him  in 
return. 

t3.  Through,  or  by  means  of,  divine  grace. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  12073  How  bou..ouer- 
comest  hym  gracyously.  c  1449  PECOCK  R epr.  in.  v.  305  Not 
alle  men  ben  in  hjk  maner . .  disposid  natural!  and  gracioseli. 
15*6  Pilgr.Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  81  b,  What  so  euer  he  aske 
of  god  he  shall  optayne  it  gracyously.  1534  MORE  On  the 
Passion  Wks.  1324/2  If  you  receive  and  eate  vertuouslye 
the  tone  into  your  body,  you  receiue  the  tother  graciouslye 
into  youre  soules.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  \ 
iv.  254  In  Hevinn  his  reward  gratiouslie  has  he  obteynet.  \ 
1003  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  n.  iv.  77  Let  [me]  be  ignorant, 
and  in  nothing  good,  But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better. 

1 4.  With  good  luck  or  fortune,  fortunately. 

1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  72  pe  reame  of  Inglond  so 
graciously  he  gatte.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxx.  n  The  which 
aftirconseyuynge  bryngynge  forth  a  child,  seide,  Gracyously. 
1387  THEVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  V.  301  He.. ruled  be  Longo- 
bardes  swibe  graciousliche  long  tyme.  Ibid.  VII.  35  So  al 
bat  bere  were,  [were]  dede  o>er  i-hurt  ful  sore,  outtake 
IJunston  alone  bat  scapede  graciousliche  and  wyseliche.  | 


GRADATE. 

<•  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xv.  70  He  guuerned  it  wisely  and 

graciousely. 

Graciousness  (gx^jttnfe).  [f.  GRACIOUS  a. 
+  -KESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gracious. 

1.  Pleasing   or   attractive   quality  or  condition, 
charm,  winning  grace,  esp.  of  manner. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1675  Medea,  Of  thyn  tunge  the 
infynyt  graciousnesse.  1530  PALSGR.  227/1  Graciousnesse, 
graaintetJ,  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  147  p  $  He  pos- 
sessed some  Science  of  Graciousness  and  Attraction  which 
Books  had  not  taught.  1850  LYNCH  Theo.  Trin.  vii.  134 
Beautiful  things  . .  have  a  graciousness  that  wins  us.  1885 
Manch.  Exam.  4  Feb.  3^3  He  discourses,  with  a  pensive 
graciousness  which  is  irresistibly  charming,  of  three  departed 
friends. 

fb.   =  GRACEFULNESS. 

1652-62  HEYLiNCcjwc-.gr.  i.  (1682)  261  The..gratiousness 
of  the  Bell  tower. 

2.  Courtesy,  politeness;  now  esp.  condescending 
courtesy. 

1638  BAKKR  tr.  Balzac's  Le -it.  (1654)  (vol.  III.)  13  Such  is 
your  graciousnesse,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fall  foule  with 
you.  Ibid.  (1638)  216,  I  did  not  looke  to  finde  so  great  a 
graciousnesse.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  §  85  The 
graciousness  and  temper  of  this  answer,  made  no  impression 
in  them.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  126  His  Gracious- 


11  UULRWL  jvy  in  ma  vuuiitcuMui^i  vriuvii  i  rcpre^bcu  win 

a  frigid  Graciousness.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i. 
(18631  171  The  letter  was ..  received  with  the  most  cordial 
graciousness.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  230  The 
only  words  in  his  Declaration  which  had  any  show  of  gra- 
ciousness. 1873  J.  L.  SANFORD  Eng.  Kings,  Chas.  /,  342 
He  . .  effaced  the  memory  of  his  previous  insinuating  gra- 
ciousness. 

3.  Mercifulness    or   compassionateness   (of   the 
Deity).     Also  occas.  kindness  (of  fortune). 


Q 

Synot 
Ibid. 


vppe  some  worthy  Princes  of  renowne,  and  reputation,  with 
both  sides  to  enterpose  their  wisedome.  a  1665  J.  GOODWIN 
Filled  w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  305  The  exceeding  graciousness 
and  condescension  of  his  nature^.  1811  Henry  fy  Isabella 
II.  2  In  the  midst  of  her  calamities,  she  thought  it  a  gra- 
ciousness still  left  in  her  fate,  to  have  escaped  the  connection. 
1872  SPURCEON  Treas.  Day.  Ps.  cxii.  4  His  justice  is.. 
seasoned  with  graciousness. 

f4.  Possession  of  grace,  moral  excellence.   Obs. 

^1691  BP.  T.  BARLOW  Retn.  (1603)  437  The  Acts  derive 
tbeir  Graciousness  from  the  Habits,  and  not  e  contra. 
a.  1711  KEN  Serin.  Wks.  (1838)  116  Graciousness  is  honoured 
as  a  participation  of  the  Divine  nature,  appropriated  to  no 
other  than  saints. 

Grackle  (gne-k'l).  Also  8  gracule,  9  grakle. 
[Anglicized  form  of  the  generic  name  Gracula,  a 
mod.L.  fern,  corresponding  to  L.grdculus  jackdaw.] 

1.  A  name  applied  to  various  birds  originally 
included  in  the  genus  Gracula  (see  quot.  1893). 

1772  FORSTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  400  The  Gracula 
^iscitla,  Linn,  or  shining  Gracule.  1783  LATHAM  Gen. 
nopsis  Birds  I.  H.  455  Gracula  religiosa^  Minor  Grakle. 
nd.  457  Gracula  catva,  Bald  Grakle.  1816  KIRBY  &  SP. 
Entomol.  (1843)  1. 244  The  purple  grackle.  1842  BRANDE  Diet, 
Sci.,  etc.  s.v.  Gracnfa)  The  bird  commonly  called  the  mino 
grackle  (Gracula.  religiosa  of  Linnaeus).  1850  LYELL  znd 
Visit  U.  S.  II.  150  The  boat-tailed  grackle  (Quisgualits). 
1865  TRISTRAM  Land  Israel  ix.  209  My  first  specimen  of  the 
beautiful  grakle  (Amydrus  itistrami).  1893  NEWTON  Diet. 
Birds,  Grackle.  .a  word ..  restricted  to  members  of  the  Fami- 
lies Stumidx  (starling)  belonging  to  the  Old  World,  and 
Icteridx  belonging  to  the  New.  Of  the  former  those  to 
which  it  has  been  most  commonly  applied  are  the  species 
variously  known  as  Mynas,  Mainas  and  Minors  of  India  . . 
and  especially  the  Gracula  religiosa  of  Linnaeus.  . .  In  the 
New  World  the  name  Grackle  has  been  applied  to  several 
species  of  the  genera  Scolecofhagus  and  Quiscalus.  ..  The 
best  known  are  the  Rusty  Grackle,  S.  ferrugineus.  .and 
Q.  purpurettS)  the  Purple  Grackle  or  Crow-Blackbird.  1896 
Westm.  Gaz.  28  Oct.  6/3  The  black-throated  grackle-cock. 

2.  Angling.  The  name  of  an  artificial  fly. 

1894  OuttMf(\J.  S.)  XXIV.  227/1  Bass  flies  of  proved  merit 
include  grackle,  all  the  palmers,  [etc.]. 

t  Gra'Cy,  a.  Obs.  rare—*-,  [f.  GRACE  sb.  +  -Y  1.] 
Full  of  teaching  about  grace,  evangelical. 

1661  PEPYS  Diary  14  Apr.,  Heard  Mr.  Jacomb,  at  Ludgate, 
upon  these  words,  *  Christ  loved  you  and  therefore  let  us 
love  one  another,'  and  made  a  gracy  sermon,  like  a  Presby- 
terian. 

Gradal  (gre'-dal),  a.  rare,  [irregularly  f.  L. 
grad-Ms  degree  +  -AL  ;  used  instead  of  the  regularly 
formed  adj.  gradual,  to  avoid  ambiguity.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  degree. 

1872  E.  TUCKERMAN  Genera  Lichennm  p.  vi,  He  conceives 
then  that  while  less  weight,  .should  be  given  to  spore- 
differences  of  a  mere  gradal  character,  .more  [etc.]. 

I!  Gradale.  Obs.—*  [med.L.  gradate  sb.,  neut.  of 
late  \J.gradalisyi<\}.)f.grad-us  step.]  =  GRADUAL^. 

a  1746  LEWIS  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  168  A  Gradale  or 
Grail,  so  called  from  the  Gradales  contained  in  it . .  The 
Gradates,  or  what  is  gradually  sung  after  the  Epistle. 

Gradan,  variant  of  GRADDAN  Sc. 

Gradate  (grad^'t),  v.  [Back  formation  from 
GRADATION.] 

1.  With  reference  to  colour:  a.  intr.  To  pass 
by  imperceptible  grades  from  one  tone  or  shade  to 
another ;  to  shade  off.  Const  into. 

X753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  xii.  96  Retiring  shades, 
which  gradate  or  go  off  by  degrees.  1775  C.  DAVY  Bourrifs 
Glac.  Savoy  (1776)  113  The  deeper  colour  of  a  single 
neighbouring  mountain,  which  gradated  from  top  to  bottom. 


GRADATELY. 

1823  Examiner  186/1  The  light,  .admirably  gradates  into 
and  contrasts  the  solemn  dark  on  the  .shore. 

b.  trans.  To  cause  so  to  pass  by  imperceptible 
grades. 

1853  RASKIN  Stones  /V«.  III.  ii.  §  ai.  47  Let  the  reader 
take  the  two  extreme  tints  and  carefully  gradate  the  one 
into  the  other.  1857  -  Eletn,  Drawing  iii.  219  It  is  not 
enough  . .  that  colour  should  be  gradated  by  being  made 
merely  paler  or  darker  at  one  place  than  another. 

absol.  1857  RUSKIN  Klent.  Drawing  i.  20  If  you  cannot 
gradate  well  with  pure  black  lines,  you  will  never  gradate 
well  with  pale  ones.  1874  R.  TYRWHITT  Sketch.  Ltnb  70 
Now  gradate  over  the  gray  to  nothing  with  a  little  ver- 
million  and  yellow  ochre. 

2.  trans.  To  arrange  in  steps  or  grades  (material 
or  immaterial).     ?Only  in  passive.     Const,  into. 
Also  with  off. 

1869  A.  W,  WARD  tr.  Curtius'  Hist.  Greece  II.  m.  i.  254 
The  surrounding  heights  are  gradated  off  in  artificial 
terraces  up  to  their  summit.  1885  BLACK  Wh.  Heather  in 
Longm.  Mag.  VI.  126  In  the  old  country,  where  society  is 
gradated  into  ranks. 

3.  Chem.  (?  U.  S.  only.)  '  To  bring  to  a  certain 
strength  or  grade  of  concentration ;  as,  to  gradate 
a  saline  solution  '  (Webster  1897) ;  '  to  concentrate 
as   by  evaporation*  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.}.     Cf. 
GRADUATE,  GRADUATION,  GRADUATOB. 

Hence  Grada'ted  ///.  a. 

1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  (1851)  II.  in.  i.  v.  §  16  Compare 
the  gradated  colours  of  the  rainbow  with  the  stripes  of 
a  target.  1863  E.  V.  NEALE^'/O/.  Th.  <$•  Nat.  179  These 
currents  would  produce,  in  all  substances  possessing  a 
'gradated'  structure,  secondary  currents  circulating  round 
them.  1886  Spectator  18  Dec.  1711  Glowing  with  rich  and 
carefully  gradated  colour. 

t  Gradately,  adv.  Obs.  Also  5  graditly,  6 
gradatlye.  [f.  *gradate  adj.  (ad.  L.  gradatus 
furnished  with  steps)  +  -LY2.]  By  degrees;  spec. 
in  Her.  (cf.  ENGRADED,  ENGRAILED). 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  Dijb,  They  ar  calde  armys 
engradit  for  they  ar  made  of  ij  colouris  the  wich  graditly  ar 
broght  to  gedir  oon  coloure  in  to  an  other  coloure.  1572 
BOSSEWELL  A  rmorie  n.  27  Two  colors,  or  any  mettat  or  colour, 
be  gradately  inferred  one  into  the  other,  that  no  partition, 
but  onely  the  Purflue  male  be  scene  betwene  them.  1599 
A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoners  Bk.  Physicke  113/1  The  same  being 
liquefactede,  then  take  Minii  Ib.  j.  verye  finelye  pulverisatede, 
and  gradatlye  rnixe  the  same  therwith. 

II  Gradatim  (grad^'-tim),  adv.  [L.  gradatim 
by  degrees,  f.  g)-adu$  step.]  Step  by  step,  gradually. 

1583  SruBBES^wa/.  Abuses  Fiiij  b,  Three  or  foure  degrees 
of  minor  ruffes,  placed  gradatim^  step  by  step  one  beneath 
another.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst,  Agric.  (1681)  301  The  vast 
quantities  of  water  that  flow  over  our  heads  in  stormy  or 
rainy  weather,  which  ..  do  gradatim  diffuse  themselves 
upon  the  Earth.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  i.  (1713) 
132/1  Make  a  gentle  Fire  first,  which  increase  gradatim  to 
the  fourth  Degree.  1785  D.  Low  Chiropodologia  xii.  104 
Let  them  be  bathed  in  water,  tepid  at  first,  and  rendered 
afterwards,  gradatim^  more  warm. 

Gradation  (grad^i  jsn).  Also  6-7  gradacion. 
[ad.  L.  gradation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  grad-us  step  : 
see  GRADE  sb.  and  -ATION.  Cf.  F.  gradation  (1520 
in  sense  8  a,  which  is  the  earliest  recorded  sense  also 
in  English.] 

1 1.  The  process  of  advancing  step  by  step ;  a 
course  of  gradual  progress.  Obs. 

1589  GREENE  Afenaphon  (Arb.)  39  Loue.. should  enter 
into  the  eye,  and  by  long  gradations  passe  into  the  heart. 
c  1630  RISDON  Surv.  Devon  (1810)  14,  I  purpose  my 
beginning  in  the  east  part.. my  gradation  into  the  south 
with  the  sun.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  i.  ii.  (1840)  43 
Knowledge  had  its  gradations  too,  and  though  it  must  be 
confessed  it  was  a  very  slow  rate,  yet  some  advances  they 
did  make.  1750  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  II.  ccxviii.  340,  I 
am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  you  have  made  in 
that  language  . .  according  to  that  gradation  you  will  [etc.], 
fb.  Period  of  advance  ;  length  of  career.  Obs~^ 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  \.  iv,  They  civilly  had 
spent  their  lives  gradation  As  meeke  and  milde  as  in  their 
first  creation. 

2.  A  series   of  successive  conditions,  qualities, 
events,  etc.,  forming  stages  in  a  process  or  course. 
(In  early  instances  prob.  suggested  by  8  a.)  ?  Obs. 

1549  LATIMER  $th  Serni.  bef.  Ed-w.  VI  (Arb.)  139  What 
was  the  waye  they  walked  ?  . .  They  stouped  after  gayne  . . 
What  folowed?  . .  They  toke  . .  brybes  . .  What  then?  . . 
They  turned  lustice  vpsedowne  [see  i  Sam.  viii.  3]  . .  Here 
is  the  Deuyles  genealogye.  A  gradation  of  the  Diuyles 
making.  1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  in,  The  care  I  had 
of  that  civil  young  man . .  drew  me  to  that  exhortation,  which 
drew  the  company,  .which  drew  the  cut-purse;  which  drew 
the  money  ;  which  drew  my  brother  Cokes  his  loss ;  which 
drew  on  Waspe's  anger;  whichdrewon  my  beating:  apretty 
gradation  !  1675  SOUTH  Serm.  Ingratitude  (1715)  429  So 
certain  it  ist  by  a  direct  Gradation  of  Consequences  from 
this  principle  of  merit,  that  [etc.].  1717  L.  HOWEL  Desi- 
dertus  12  Love  of  God  is  to  be  attain'd  by  a  gradation  of 
religious  Virtues.  1739  CIBBER  Apol.  (1756)  I.  49  That  such 
a  pile  of  English  fameand  glory . .  should . .  so . .  moulder  away 
in  one  continual  gradation  of  political  errors.  1781  GIBBON 
Decl.  <$•  F.  xxyij.  III.  29  The  son  . .  attained,  in  the  regular 
gradation  of  civil  honours,  the  station  of  consular  of  Liguria. 

3.  //.  Steps,  progressive  movements.     Now  only 
in  immaterial  sense,  stages  of  transition  or  advance. 

1599  Warn.  Faire  Wont.  \\.  3  You  have  . .  by  gradations 
seen  how  we  have  grown  Into  the  main  stream  of  our 
tragedy.  1662  J.  BARGRAVE  Po^e  Alex.  F//t  etc.  (1867) 
129  The  Cameleon.. winding  its  tail  about  the  sticks  of  the 
rase,  to  help  and  secure  its  gradations.  1671  TILLOTSON 
S,'nn.  H,  103  The  several  gradations  by  which  men  at  last 
come  to  this  horrid  degree  of  impiety,  1712  STEELK  Spectt 
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No.  4301*2.  I  hope  you  will.. give  us  the  History  of  Plenty 
and  Want,  and  the  natural  Gradations  towards  them.  1861 
M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  48  The  Steelyard  passed  with 
the  rest  of  the  parish  by  the  same  easy  gradations  from  the 
old  to  the  new  faith. 

f  b.  sing.  A  means  of  gradual  transition.  Obs. 
m  1710  CROMWELL  Let.  to  Pope  3  Aug.,  Tis  an  interpolation 
indeed,  and  serves  for  a  gradation  to  the  Celestial  Orb. 

f4.  //.  Configurations  or  arrangements  resembling 
a  flight  of  steps.  Obs.  rare. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  260  The  Foundations  Black 
Marble  with  gradations  to  the  bottom.  1737  SWIFT  Gulliver 
in.  i.  181, 1  could  see  the  sides  of  it  encompassed  with  several 
gradations  of  galleries.  1802  tr.  A .  La  Fontaines  Reprobate 
II.  279  They  then  descended  the  gradations  of  the  rock 
together. 

5.  A  scale  or  series  of  degrees  in  rank,  merit, 
intensity,  or  difference  from  some  particular  type ; 
the  fact  or  condition  of  including  or  being  arranged 
in  a  series  of  degrees. 

1677  HALK  /V/w.  Orig.  Man.  158  Although  perchance 
existing^  Individuals  may  not  be  actually  Infinite,  yet 
certain  it  is  that  the  potential  gradation  of  things  may  be 
potentially  Infinite.  1783  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  206,  I 
plainly  observed  a  gradation  in  the  damage  done  to  the 
buildings  . .  in  proportion  as  the  countries  were  more  or  less 
distant  from  this  supposed  center  of  the  evil.  1808  J. 
WEBSTER  Nat.  Phil.  170  This  changes  by  gradation  into 
an  orange,  thence  into  a  yellow,  and  as  the  rays  rise  higher, 
into  a  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  1831  BREWSTER 
Nat.  Magic  vi.  (1833)  153  Hence  there  will  necessarily  arise 
a  gradation  of  density.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in 
Wilds  vii.  96  No  man  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of 
the  advantages  of  a  gradation  of  ranks  in  society.  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Relig.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  96  The 
gradation  of  the  clergy ..  makes  them  the  link  which  unites 
the  sequestered  peasantry  with  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  the  age.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  m.  vi.  670  The 
present  system  of  a  gradation  of  officers,  each  imposing 
a  check  upon  the  other.  1864  H.  SPENCER  Biot.  I.  6  The 
several  compounds  of  oxygen  with  nitrogen,  present  us 
with  an  instructive  gradation.  1879  MACLEAR  Mark  ix.  105 
There  is  order  and  gradation  in  the  hierarchy  of  blessed 
spirits. 

fb.  Position  in  a  scale,  relative  rank.   Obs. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  i.  37  Preferment  goes  by  Letter,  and 
affection,  And  not  by  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  Heire  to  th'  first.  1802  tr.  A.  La  Fontaine's  Repro- 
bate I.  39  She  had  received  a  better  education  than  was 
generally  bestowed  on  others  of  the  same  gradation  in  life. 

6.  //.  Degrees   of  rank,    merit,   intensity,  etc. ; 
successively  differing  varieties  of  form  or  proper- 
ties, constituting  a  series  intermediate  in  character 
between  two  conditions  or  types. 

1603  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  vi.  §  2.  23  The  sober  and 
grounded  inquiry  [as  to  angels,  etc.]  which  may  arise.. out 
of  the  Gradacions  of  Nature  is  not  restrained.  1660  Trial 
Regie.  41  The  Indictment  contains  many  Circumstances, 
and  Gradations,  in  the  Treason.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  7 
P  9,  I  cannot  pretend  to  inform  our  generals  through  what 
gradations  of  danger  they  shall  train  their  men  to  fortitude. 
1783  BURKE  Rep.  Affairs  Ind.  Wks.  1842  II.  9  They 
thought  it  not  unnecessary  here  to  state  the  gradations 
in  the  service.  1793  HOLCROFT  Lavater's  Physiog.  ii.  20 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  gradations  between  insect  and 
man?  1813  BAKEWELL  In  trod.  Geol.  (1815)  447  Granite, 
porphyry,  sienite,  green-stone  and  basalt  pass  by. .  insensible 
gradations  into  each  other.  1836  MACGII  LIVRAY  tr.  Hntn- 
boldCs  Trait,  xxiv.  370  In  this  district  are  displayed  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  gradations  of  vegetation.  1856 
MASSON  Ess.  x.  473  Thus.,  prose  passes  into  verse  by 
visible  gradations.  1875  DARWIN  Insectiv.  PI.  iii.  58  There 
were  gradations  in  the  completeness  of  the  process. 

7.  The  action  of  arranging  in  a  series  of  grades. 
1858  WHEWELL  Novitm  Org.  Renaz>atiim  220  The  method 

of  gradation  consists  m  taking  a  number  of  stages  of  a 
property  in  question,  intermediate  between  two  extreme 
cases  which  appear  to  be  different. 

8.  a.  Rhet.  =* CLIMAX  i.  106s. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.)  Climax,  a  ladder,  and  the  fygure 
callydde  gradation.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  109  Gradacion 
is  when  we  reherse  the  worde  that  goeth  nexte  before,  and 
bryng  another  woorde  thereupon  that  encreaseth  the  matter, 
as  though  one  should  go  vp  a  paire  of  staiers,  and  not  leaue 
til  he  come  at  the  toppe.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bit,  (Cam- 
den)  51  In  time,  bi  his  troth,  for  ani  thing  he  knew,  .this  verri 
gradation  he  usid  himself  with  me  at  that  time.  1627  H. 
BURTON  Baiting  Pope*  s  Bull  29  Concluding  this  clause  with 
a  rhetorical!  gradation,  that  neither  the  prison,  the  racke, 
nor  death  it  selfe  should  daunt  them.  x68x  FLAVEL  Meth. 
Grace  xiv.  277  We  may  observe  a  notable  climax  or  grada- 
tion in  those  Scriptures  that  speak  of  His  glory.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.^  Gradation,  in  rhetoric,  is  when  a  series  of 
considerations  or  proofs  is  brought,  rising  by  degrees,  and 
improving  each  on  the  other. 

fb.  Logic.   =  SORITES.  Obs.  rare. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Gradation^  in  logic,  is  an  argu- 
mentation, consisting  of  four  or  more  propositions,  so  dis- 
posed, as  that  the  attribute  of  the  first  is  the  subject  of 
the  second;  and  the  attribute  of  the  second,  the  subject 
of  the  third  ;  and  so  on,  till  the  last  attribute  come  to  be 
predicated  of  the  subject  of  the  first  proposition. 

t9.  Alch.  'Exaltation'  or  raising  to  a  higher 
degree  (see  quot.  1612).  Obs. 

161*  WOODALL  Snrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  271  Gradation  is 
an  exaltation  of  Metals  in  the  degree  of  affections,  where 
by  waight,  colour,  and  constancy  they  are  brought  to  an 
excellent  measure,  but  the  substance  unaltered :  so  Gold  is 
rubified,  fixed,  and  purified.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  vi. 
(1651)  188  Pour  upon  \\...Aqita  regia,  and  the  water  of 
gradation.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  CycL 

1O.  Fine  Arts.  a.  Painting.  An  insensible  passing 
from  one  colour  or  shade  to  another. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  CycL  s.v.,The  painters  also  use  the  word 
gradation  for  an  insensible  change  of  colour,  by  the  diminu- 
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tipn  of  the  feints  and  shades  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE 
Virtue's  Anted,  faint.  (1786)  I.  84  Blues,  reds,  greens 
and  yellows  not  being  blended  in  the  gradations.  1821 
CRAIG  Led.  Drawing  iv.  228  To  gratify  the  sight,  by 
delicate  contrasts,  and  impossible  gradations.  1846  RUSKIN 
Mod.  I'aint.  (1851)  11.  in.  i.  v.  §  16  What  curvature  is  to 
lines,  gradation  is  to  shades  and  colours.  . .  Absolutely 
without  gradation  no  natural  surface  can  possibly  be.  1873 
HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  n.  i.  (1875)  50  The  amateur  . .  finds 
that  the  gradation  of  his  sky  will  not  come  right.  1887 
Qi  ReH-  CLXIV.  109  In  the  production  of  gradations  of 
effect  in  gold  the  Japanese  stand  alone. 

b.  Archil.  (See  quot.) 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Gradation,  in  architecture, 
signifies  an  artful  disposition  of  parts,  rising,  as  it  were,  by 
steps,  or  degrees,  after  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  so 
that  those  placed  before  do  no  disservice,  .to  those  behind. 

c.  Jlfus.   '  A  diatonic  ascending  or  descending 
succession  of  chords '  (Brande  Diet.  Set.  etc.  1842). 

1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms,  Gradatim 
(F.),  Gradazione  (I.),  gradation  ;  by  degrees  of  the  scale. 

11.  Philol.  =  ABLAUT.  Also,  a  modification  (of 
a  vowel)  resulting  from  ablaut. 

1870  SWEET  in  Trans.  Philol.  'Sue.  I.  3  Au  being  the 
second  'gradation  '  of  u.  ..  The  first  gradation  of  «  is  to. 
1887  SKF.AT  Prim.  Eng.  Etymol.  x.  §  134.  156  Some  of 
the  older  vowel-sounds  . .  are  to  a  certain  extent  connected 
by  what  is  known  as  '  gradation,'  or  in  German,  ablaut. 

1112.  =  GRADUATION,  rare—1  (possibly  misprint). 

1759  GOLDSM.  Enquiry  into  Prts.  State  etc.  (1774)  43,  I 
have  sometimes  attended  their  disputes  at  gradation. 

Hence  Qrada-tioned  ///.  a.,  formed  by  or  with 
gradations. 

1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  288  Under  a  grada- 
tioned  representation,  the  electoral  body  . .  become  the  real 
constituents.  1808  —  Ibid.  VI.  269  To  depute  by  universal 
suffrage,  but  gradationed  delegation,  the  wisest  depositaries 
of  their  wishes  respecting  [etc.]. 

Gradational  (grad^-Janal),  a.  [f.  GRADATION 
4  -AL.]  Pertainingto,orcharacterizedby,gradation. 

1843  DE  QUINCEY  Wks.  (1863)  XIII.  327  A  slow  and  grada- 
tional  transition  of  the  population  into  its  present  physical 
condition.  1866  ODI.ING  Anim.  Chem.  47,  I  ..  pointed  out 
that  even  the  most  remote  members  were  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  gradational  differences  only.  1868  Lyelts 
Princ.  Geol.  (ed.  10)  II.  in.  xliii.  482  We  are  only  beginning, 
by  aid  of  paleontology,  to  trace  back  the  passage  through 
a  series  of  gradational  forms.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic 
Com.  xviii.  (1892)  252  It  was  easier  to  remain  incredulous 
fc  notwithstanding  the  gradational  distinctness  of  the  whispers. 

Hence  Gracla  tionally  adv. 

1864  OWEN  Power  of  God  6  The  delicately  and  grada- 
tionaUy  adjusted  densities  of  the  humours  for  correcting 
spherical  and  chromatic  aberration.  1884  19^  Cent.  Feb. 
336  To  regard  them  [a  class  of  diseases],  not  as  uniformly 
marked  out,  one  from  another,  by  well-defined  boundaries, 
but  as  shading  off  gradationally  one  into  another. 

Grada' tionary,  a.  rare-1,     [f.  GBAD ATION 

+  -AKT.]     Marked  by  gradations. 

1824  Examiner  594/2  The  foundations  of  her  present 
prosperity,  if  less  splendid,  are  more  gradationary  and 
permanent. 

Gradative  (grad^-tiv),  a.  rare-1,  [f.  (on  the 
analogy  of  GRADATION)  L.  grad-us  step :  see 
-ATIVE.]  Advancing  by  grades  or  steps.  Hence 
G-rada'tively  adv.,  step  by  step. 

1818  J.  BROWN  Psyche  58  A  system-builder  you  commence, 
But  drawn  eradatively  from  thence,  Would  quit  your  doc- 
trine. 1840  J.  H.  GREEN  Vital  Dynamics  39  The  law.  -that 
the  progressive  phases  of  the  embryo  correspond  to  the 
abiding  forms,  which  are  preserved  in  the  total  organism  of 
animated  nature,  as  typical  of  its  gradative  evolution. 

Gradatlye,  variant  of  GRADATELT  adv.  Obs. 

Gradatory  (gr^-d atari),  sb.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *gra- 
datorium,  f.  gradi4S  step.]  A  flight  of  steps,  esp. 
those  leading  from  the  cloisters  to  the  choir  of 
a  church. 

1670  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  3).  1703  T.  N.  City  $•  C. 
Purchaser  159.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY.  1859  HOLLAND 
Gold  F.  xiii.  142  That  which  is  above  us,  in  allotment,  gift, 
and  acquisition,  forms  so  many  steps  of  the  gradatory  that 
leads  from  the  cells  where  we  do  penance,  to  the  temple. 

Gradatory  (gr^-datari),  a.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *gra- 
dalorius,  f.  grad-us  step.] 

1.  Proceeding  by  steps  or  grades,  rare. 

1793  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  III.  202  The  chain  of 
subordination,  which  binds  the  various  orders  of  national 
society  in  one  common  form  of  polity ;  that  gradatory 
j  unction,  which  can  alone  give  vigour  and  effect  to  the  laws. 
Ibid.  243  Could  this  gradatory  apostasy  [of  Macbeth]  have 
been  shown  us.  Ibid.  255.  1843  FrasersMag.  XXVIII. 
566  We  find  assembled,  in  its  continuous  extent  of  gradatory 
links,  the  whole  chain  of  serving  maidenhood. 

2.  Adapted  for  stepping  (see  quot.). 

1842  PfRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc..  Gradatory,  a  term  applied  in 
Mammalogy  to  the  extremities  of  a  quadruped  which  are 
equal  or  nearly  so,  and  adapted  for  ordinary  progression  on 
dry  land. 

Graddan  (gra-dan),  sb.  Sc.  Also  7  gradjan, 
8graddon,graydon, ggradan,  gradden.  [Gaelic 
and  Irish  gradan,  f.  gread-aim  I  scorch.]  Parched 
grain  (see  quot.  1854,  and  qnots.  s.v.  GHADDAN  ».). 
Also  attrib.,  as  graddan-bread,  -cake,  -meal. 

a  1605  MONTGOMEHIE  Misc.  Poems  liv.  5  Insteid  of  grene 
gynger  36  eit  gray  grad3an.  1703  M.  MARTIN  Deserip. 
west.  Isl.  204  The  ancient  way  of  dressing  Corn,  which  is 
yet  us'd  in  several  Isles,  is  call'd  Graddan.  ^1730  BUBT 
Lett.  N.  Scotl.  (1818)  II.  170  This  Oatmeal  is  called  gray- 
don  meal.  £1750  MAXWELL  I. ft.  in  Smiles  Engineers 
(1861)  II.  97  The  tenants  in  general  lived.. on  ..  groats, 
milk,  graddon  ground  in  querns  turned  by  the  hand  [etc.]. 
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1700  PENNANT  Tour  Scotl.  (ed.  $  3^3  The  lasses  are 
merry  at  their  work  of  grinding  the  Graddan.  1806  K.J  AMIE 
SON  Quern  Lilt  in  Sir  G.  Douglas  Scott.  Minor  Poets 
(1891)  .17  Grind  the  gradden-grind  it.  1808  J.  WALKER 
Econom. Hist.  Hebrides  II.  368  To  make  gradan  bread. 
1818  SCOTT  /"'.  M.  Pertli  xxv,  The  graddan  cake  will  keep 
her  white  teeth  in  order.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sell,  f,  Schm. 
v  (1857)  104  Gradden-meal,  i.  e.  gram  dried  in  a  pot  over 
the  fire,  and  then  coarsely  ground  in  a  hand-mill. 

Graddan  (gnrdan),  ».  Sc.  [f.  GUADDAN  sb.~] 
trans.  To  parch  (grain)  in  the  husk  (see  quots.). 
Hence  Gra'ddaned  ppl.  a.,  Gra'ddauing  vbl.  sb. 

1771  BOSWELL  Jrnl.  Tour  Hebrides  g  Sept.,  There  were 
oat-cakes,  made  of  what  is  called  graddaned  meal,  that  is, 
meal  made  of  grain  separated  from  the  husks,  and  toasted 
by  fire  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scotl.  in  1772,  280  The  corn 
is  graddan  d,  or  burnt  out  of  the  ear,  instead  of  being 
thrashed.  Ibid.  281  Graddened  corn  was  the  parched  corn 
of  Holy  Writ.  1864  GREENSHIELDS  Ann.  Lnmahagmi  34 
The  process  of  graddening  was  conducted  thus. 

Gradde,  pa.  t.  GREDE  v.  Obs. 

Grade  (gr^'d),  sb.  [a.  F.  grade,  ad.  L.  grad-us 
step ;  cf.  Sp.  and  It.  grado.  (The  regular  repre- 
sentative of  L.  gradus  in  OF.  was  grl:  see  GREE.)] 

Not  in  Johnson  1755 ;  noted  by  Todd  1819  as  not  yet  in 
established  use. 

1.  Math,  f  a.  A  degree  of  angular  measurement, 
or  of  latitude  or  longitude ;  the  goth  part  of  a  right 
angle  or  quadrant ;  =  DEGREE  9,  9  b.  Obs. 

<ri5it  isi  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  29/2  They  of 
Lussbone  in  vnder  yat  forsayde  linie  .xxxix.  grade  and 
one  halfe.  1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  i.  Elem.  c,  A  Quadrant 
is..diuided  in  90  portions,  which  paries  are  named  grades 
or  degrees.  1593  BALE  Dialling  60  The  Grades  or  Degrees 
are  found  in  the  upper  head  of  this  Table,  and  the  Minutes 
pertaining  to  the  degres  on  yj  left  side. 

b.  In  the  centesimal  mode  of  dividing  angular 
quantity :  The  hundredth  part  of  a  right  angle. 

1801  DUPR£  Neolog.  Fr.  Diet.  127  Grade  ..  the  grade,  or 
decimal  degree  of  the  meridian.  1833  SNOWBALL  Plane 
Trigonom.  (1837)  5  To  find  the  relation  between  E  and  F, 
the  number  of  degrees  and  grades  contained  in  the  same 
angle  BAC. 

f2.  One  of  a  flight  of  steps ;  =  DEGREE  i.  Obs.-1 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ty  P.  286  Causeways,  .at  every 
Tank  ascended  or  descended  by  Marble  Grades,  while  the 
Horse-way  was  sloped. 

3.  A  step  or  stage  in  a  process ;  rarely  spec,  a  step 
in  preferment.     (Cf.  DEGREE  a.) 

1796  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XIX.  517  If  a  quantity 
of  paper-money  pass  through  all  the  successive  grades  of 
depreciation.  1798  —  in  Monthly  Mag.  VI.  553  He  was 
a  skilful  pupil,  and  had  attained  the  highest  grade  of  ini- 
tiation. 1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  238  That 
highest  grade  of  development  which  it  [the  brain]  possesses 
in  Man.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  403  The  steps  or 
grades  by  which  he  rises  from  sense  and  trie  shadows  of 
sense  to  the  idea  of  beauty  and  good.  1879  G.  MEREDITH 
Egoist  xxxix.  (1889)  385  As  a  barrister,  diplomatist,  or 
a  general,  he  would  have  won  his  grades.  1884  tr.  Lotze's 
Metaph.  434  Countless  different  grades  which  it  [the  soul] 
traverses  by  degrees  when  first  it  is  being  formed. 

4.  A  degree  or  position  in  the  scale  of  rank, 
dignity,  social  station,  eminence,  proficiency,  etc. 
(Cf.  DEGREE  4.) 

1808  E.  S.  BARRETT  Miss-led  General  32  At  seventeen, 
having  hopped,  skipped,  and  jumped  through  all  the  inferior 
grades.. he  became  colonel.  1830  HERSCHEL  Stitd.  Nat. 
Phil.  67  If  on  comparing  the  very  lowest  states  in  civilized 
and  savage  life,  we  admit  a  difficulty  in  deciding  to  which 
the  preference  is  due,  at  least  in  every  superior  grade  we 
cannot  hesitate  a  moment,  a  1862  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1869) 
III.  v.  288  Teachers  of  every  grade,  from  village  school- 
masters to  tutors  in  private  families.  1866  CRUMP  Banking 
ii.  47  Unfortunate  officers  of  all  grades.  1868  J.  H.  BLUNT 
Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  396  The  minor  orders  were  holy  orders 
as  well  as  the  three  higher  grades  of  the  ministry.  1873 
BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  Ixxiii.  321  He  was  a  man  of  an 
inferior  grade  and  nature.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer 
(1891)  215  The  companionship  of  some  one  nearly  approach- 
ing his  own  grade. 

b.  A  number  of  persons  holding  the  same  rela- 
tive social  rank  or  official  dignity ;  a  class. 

i8»7  Line.  4-  Lincolnsh.  Cabinet  7  Any  artist  skilled  in 
delineating  the  lower  grades  of  human  life.  1837  DICKENS 
Piclfiu.  ii,  The  solicitors'  wives  and  the  wine  merchant's 
wife  headed  another  grade.  1858  J.  B.  NORTON  Topics  112 
Regulating  the  numbers  and  grades  to  be  withdrawn  for 
staff  employ.  1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  Ixvii.  101  Promo- 
tion  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  Church.  1888  BRYCE  A  mer. 
Commit}.  II.  xlix.  253  The  public  Schools  ..  are  everywhere 
and  in  all  grades  gratuitous.  1897  Daily  Neivs  24  Feb.  7/5 
All  grades  of  railway  employe's  were  now  organized. 
6.  a.  In  things :  A  degree  of  comparative  quality 
or  value,  b.  A  class  of  things,  constituted  by 
having  the  same  quality  or  value. 

1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  the  Banker  i.  v.  99  On 
either  side  of  Miss  Egg,  various  grades  of  tippets  and 
bonnets.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hypatia  v.  6b  The  furniture  of 
the  chamber  was  but  a  grade  above  that  of  the  artisan's. 
1880  tfanch.  Guard.  27  Nov.,  Low  grades  [of  cotton]  are 
again  decidedly  dearer.  1884  York  Herald  26  Aug.  7/2 
Tea :  The  tone  of  the  market  is  firm,  and  most  grades  are 
rather  dearer.  1893  SELOUS  Trav.  S.  E.  Africa  354  The 
ore  was  of  such  low  grade  that  it  would  not  pay  to  work  it. 
6.  Path.  Of  a  disease :  Degree  or  condition  of 
intensity. 

1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  369  The  subordinate  forms  and 
grades  of  fever,  not  arrested  within  forty-eight  or  seventy- 
two  hours,  invariably  passed  on  to  the  malignant  grade  cf 
disease.  1812-34  Goods  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  645  The 
captain.. died  with  every  symptom  of  the  highest  grade  of 
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404  Those  cases  in  which  the  fever  attains  a  high  grade. 

7.  With  reference  to  animals:  A  result  of  cross- 
breeding, a  hybrid.    Now  techn.  in  cattle-breeders' 
language,  a  variety  of  animal  produced  by  crossing 
a  native  stock  with  a  superior  breed  ;  also  attrib. 

1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  196  The  other  sort  is.. the 
Ranging  Bear,  and  seems  to  be  a  grade  between  the  pre- 
ceding and  the  wolf.  1883  C.  WILSON  in  Harpers  Mag. 
Jan.  272/2  Grade  animals  in  a  well-managed  dairy  can  be 
made.. quite  as  productive  as  thorough-breds.  1883  /  all 
MallG.  21  Sept.  12/1  Hereford  grade  steer  calves.  1851 
Daily  News  24  Nov.  5/4  There  is  room  for  a.. trade  in 
fat  grade  lambs  between  Canada  and  Britain. 

8.  Zool.  In  the  genetic  classification  of  animals, 
a  group  constituted  by  the  fact  that  its  members 
are  presumed  to  have  branched  from  the  common 
stem  at  about  the  same  point  of  its  development. 

1877  E.  R.  LANKESTER  Notes  on  Embryology,  etc.  in  Qly. 
Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sci.  New  Ser.  XVII.  440  [The  writer  refers 
to  grade  as  a  new  term  introduced  by  himself.]  Whilst  all 
other  terms  indicate  branches  of  the  pedigree  diverging 
from  a  very  nearly  common  point . .  the  various  '  grades 
are  introduced  to  separate  the  starting-points  of  the 
branches  ;  a  certain  advance  in  differentiation  of  structure 
separates  the  branches  of  a  higher  grade  from  those  of  a 
lower. 

9.  Philol.  a.  The  position  occupied  in  an  ablaut- 
series  by  a  particular  vowel  or  form  of  a  root.     b. 
Applied  (after  Grimm's  use  of  G.  grad)  to  denote 
the  class  of  a  consonant  as  '  tennis '  or  '  media ' 
(see  quot.  1872).  rare-*. 

1871  BEAMES  Camp.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang.  India  I.  iii.  100 
Initial  consonants  retain  the  grade  of  each  organ  in  the 
purest  and  truest  way..  By  the  expression  '  grade  '  must  be 
understood  the  two  classes  of  tenuesand  media.  1891  MAY- 
HEW  O.  E.  Phonology  p.  xvi,  The  double  colon  (::)  occurring 
between  forms  of  words,  is  used  to  indicate  '  ablaut '  or 
change  of  grade  in  a  vowel  series. 

10.  U.  S.  In  a  road,  railway,  etc :    Amount  of 
inclination  to  the  horizontal ;   rate  of  ascent  or 
descent ;  «=  GRADIENT  sb. 

1835  Jrnl.  Franklin  fnst.  XV.  230  From  whence  it  [the 
route  of  a  proposed  railroad]  continues  in  nearly  a  direct 
course,  rising  at  a  grade  of  about  twenty  feet  to  the  mile. 
1840  TANNER  Canals  ty  Rail  Roods  U£.  78  The  grades  vary 
from  a  level  to  an  inclination  of  i  in  330.  1888  BRYCE  Amer. 
Commiv.  III.  vi.  cxiv.  641  A  railroad  line  of  gentle  grade. 
1898  in  Westm.  Gaz.  19  Jan.  2/1  The  relations  that  should 
exist  between  the  grade  of  a  sewer,  its  size,  and  the  volume 
of  flush  water  required  to  produce  a  given  effect.  1898  in 
Daily  News  18  May  10/3  The  river  you  enter  after  leaving 
Lake  Lebarge . .  has  a  big  grade. 

b.  An  inclined  portion  of  a  railway  or  road; 
a  slope,  an  ascent  or  descent.    Also  DOWN  GRADE, 
UP  GRADE. 

1883  Times  27  Mar.  3/6  Owing  to  the  incomplete  condi- 
tion of  the  grades  previously  made.. rapid  progress  could 
not  be  made.  1888  Scribners  Mag.  Aug.  191  Jack  never 
tires  of  telling  what  his  engine  did  when  '  she  was  going 
up  Rattlesnake  Grade '.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Refortner 
(1891)  150  The.,  rush  of  the  express  train,  .adown  the  flying 
grades.  1895  Daily  Kevvs  10  Sept.  3/5  A  passenger  train 
went  off  the  rails  at  the  bottom  of  a  downward  grade. 
1896  R.  KIPLING  Seven  Seas  57  His  whistle  waked  the 
snow-bound  grade. 

!     fig-    l893  Daily  Nevis  26  June  2/5  Trade  is  on  the 

i    upward  grade. 

c.  U.S.  local.  In  mining  districts :   A  portion 
of  road. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <$•  Mining  278  The  surface 
works  of  the  mine  are  situated  about  300  feet  above  the 
1  grade ',  or  stage-road.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sa.  70 
Entered  the  loll  road,  or,  to  be  more  local,  entered  on 
'the  grade'. 

11.  Of  a  surface  :  Degree  of  altitude ;  level,  rare. 
At  grade  (U.S.)  :  on  the  same  level. 

1851  C.  L.  SMITH  tr.  Tasso  I.  Ixxv,  Swollen  beyond  his 
wonted  grade,  That  river.  .O'ertops  his  banks.  1880  FITZ- 
GIBBON  Trip  to  Manitoba  xiv.  164  The  immense  cost  of 
filling  up  and  levelling  to  bring  the  line  to  the  proper  grade. 
1890  Boston  (Mass.)  Jml.  26  Aug.  4/2  Petition,  .for  leave 
to  cross  the  Grand  Trunk  tracks  at  North  Stratford  at 
grade. 

12.  Comb.,  grade-crossing  (U.  S.),  a  place  where 
a  road  and  a  railway,  or  two  railways  cross  each 
other  at  the  same  level,  a  level  crossing ;    grade 
line   (see  quot.) ;   grade  school  =  graded  school 
(see  GRADED///,  a.1). 


line,  or  profile,  is  a  prescribed  line  which  governs  the  con- 
struction of  a  rail-road.  1869  Daily  News  20  Dec.,  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  .a  paper  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  Edwin  Pears,  'On  'Grade  Schools,  and  on  Scho- 
larships between  Primary  and  Grade  Schools,  and  to  the 
Universities '. 

t  Grade,  vl  Obs.  rare.-1,  [aphetic  form  of 
DEGRADE.]  trans.  To  degrade. 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  2430  (Dublin  MS.)  Thar  as  he  giltyd 
me  ayayns,  I  hym  gradit  naue. 

Grade  (gr^'d),  v.2     [f.  GRADE  sb.'] 

fl.  trans.  To  admit  to  a  (specified)  degree  at  a 
University.  Ois.—1 

1563  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  403/1  Returning  the  same  yere,  he 
was  graded  doctor,  at  the  expences  of  elector  Frederick, 
according  to  the  solempne  manner  of  scholes. 


GRADED. 

•(•  2.  To  lay  out  (the  plan  of  a  country)  by  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1600  HAIES  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  III.  152  Also  some  obserued 
the  eleuation  of  the  pole,  and  drewe  plats  of  the  countrey 
exactly  graded. 

3.  To  arrange  or  place  in  grades  or  classes;  to 
class  (persons,  schools,  etc.)  according  to  dignity, 
merit,  or  advancement ;  to  sort  (produce)  according 
to  quality ;  to  determine  the  grades  or  degrees  of. 

1659  EEDES  Wisdom's  Jiistif.  34  They  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  shall  be  graded  in  glory  accordingly.  1880 
FITCH  Led.  Teaching  (1881)  48  When  Schools  are  rightly 
graded  each  will  have  its  own  complete  and  characteristic 
course.  1882  Harpers  Mag.  Dec.  123/2  Seats  were  graded 
according  to  rank  in  the  churches.  1884-5  Riverside  Nat. 
Hut.  (1888)  IV.  179  Grading  our  groups  on  a  somewhat 
different  principle  . .  we  include  the  two  species  of  boat-bill 
..in  the  sub-family  Cochleariinje.  iK^Palt  MallG.  13  June 
6/1  It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  grade  American 
wheat.  1889  MARG.  LEE  Faithf.  4-  Vnf.  xi.  125  He  despises 
Maud,  and  grades  me  with  her.  1890  li'estni.  Rev.  Apr.  351 
Society  grades  the  wrong  of  killing,  and  gives  names  to  the 
degrees. 

b.  To  blend  with  other  things,  so  as  to  affect 
the  grade  or  quality  of. 

1889  Times  23  Oct.  5/4  Cider,  .is  again  graded  with  other 
apple  juices,  so  as  to  produce  either  sweet  or  dry  cider. 

C.  To  colour  with  shades  or  tints  which  pass 
insensibly  one  into  another. 

1871  [see  GRADING  vbl.  si.].    iSSj  Athenzum  7  Jan.  23/1 

The  sky  is  tenderly  graded  from  the  vapours  of  the  horizon 

to  the  clear  blue  of  the  zenith.     1893  BAILDON  Rescue,  etc. 

81  Pencilled,  painted,  grained  and  graded. 

d.  intr.  Of  produce :  To  take  a  specified  grade. 

1891  N.  Y.  Tribune  30  Oct.  7/3  (Funk)  They  have  had 
no  frost  and  the  wheat  is  grading  nearly  all  No.  i  hard. 

4.  trans.  To  reduce  (the  line  of  a  road,  railway, 
or  canal)  to  levels  or  practicable  gradients. 

1835  [cf.  GRADING  .cj.  1840  TANNER  Canals  ff  Rail  Roads 
U£.  155  The  u'ne  is  graded  for  two  tracks,  only  one  of  which 
.  .has  been  laid  down.  1870  EMERSON  Sac.  *  Solit.,  Civiliz. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  8  When  the  Indian  trail  gets  widened, 
graded,  and  bridged  to  a  good  road,  there  is  a  benefactor. 
1881  HUGHES  Rugby,  Tennessee  49  His  duties  ..  in  grading 
and  superintending  the  walks,  interfered  with  the  garden. 
1888  BRVCE  Amer.  Comnnv.  II.  n.  li.  287  Cities  were,  .com- 
pelled to  grade,  pave,  and  sewer  streets  without  inhabitants. 

absol.  1858  Times  25  Aug.  6/3  We  are  sending  out  men 
.  .to  survey,  to  level,  to  grade. 

fig.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  I.  (1873)  263 
Hugh  Peter  grades  the  sharp  descent  from  the  apostolic  to 
the  practical  with  an  et  cetera. 

5.  Stock-breeding.  To  cross  with  some  better  breed. 
To  grade  up :  to  improve  the  breed  of  (stock)  by 
grading. 

1887  F.  FRANCIS  Jr.  Saddle  <$•  Mocassin  ix.  161  It  en- 
courages you  to  go  to  the  expense  of  turning  in  good  bulls 
and  grading  up  your  stock. 

6.  Philol.  In  passive :  To  be  altered  by  gradation 
or  ablaut. 

1887  SKEAT  Princ.  Eng.  Etymol.  x.  §  155.  170  The  Teut. 
E  may  be  'graded '  to  A  on  the  one  hand,  and  O  on  the  other. 

7.  In  occasional   uses  :    a.  To  wear  away  the 
surface  of  so  as  to  produce  a  regular  slope,    b. 
To  cut  (steps)  at  regular  intervals. 

1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  I.  x.  69  By  the  action 
of  water,  the  country  seems  to  have  been  graded  away. 
1896  HOWELLS  Impressions  ft  Exp.  230,  I  . .  mount  some 
steps  graded  in  the  rock  at  one  place. 

Graded  (graded),  ///.  a.  [f.  GRADE  sb.  and 
v?  +  -ED.] 

1.  Formed  like  a  flight  of  steps. 

1850  Ecclesiologist  XI.  113  Three  graded  sedilia  ..  with 
trefoiled  heads.  1865  Athenxum  No.  1984.  612/3  A  graded, 
low,  broad  wall.  1874  J.  THOMSON  City  Dreadful  Nt.  xxi. 
(1880)  52  The  bronze  colossus  of  a  winged  Woman  Upon 
a  graded  granite  base  foursquare. 

b.  Her.  Of  a  cross:   =  DEGRADED  ///.  a.2 

1874  FapwortKs  Coats  of  A  rms  607/1  Aig.,  a  cross  graded 
of  three  sa.— Wyntworth.  1894  Parker's  Gloss.  Her.  161 
s.v.  Cross. 

2.  Divided  or  arranged  according  to  grades  of 
rank,  quality,  etc.     Graded  school  (chiefly  U.S.): 
'  a  school  divided  into  departments  taught  by  dif- 
ferent teachers,  in  which  the  children  pass  from 
the  lower  departments  to  the  higher  as  they  ad- 
vance in  education'  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1859  Amer.  Cycl.  V.  553/2  A  system  of  graded  schools  for 
each  town.  1867  Nation  (N.  Y.)  12  Sept.  207  He  especially 
recommends  that  our  system  of  graded  schools  be  imitated 
in  the  large  towns  of  England.  1873-6  JENKIN  Electr.  $ 
Magnet,  (ed.  3)  197  Sir  William  Thomson  has  given  the  name 
of  graded  galvanometer  to  an  instrument  constructed  as 
above,  and  [etc.].  1877  BLACKIE  Wise  Men  32  Thus  earth 
and  fire,  the  heavy  and  the  light,  Are  bound  together  by 
the  graded  kinds  of  air  and  water. 

3.  Of  a  road,  etc. :  Reduced  to  levels  or  prac- 
ticable gradients. 

1840  TANNER  Canals  and  Rail  Roads  U.S.  151  The 
graded  surface  of  the  road.  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men, 
Napoleon  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  371  'There  shall  be  no  Alps',  he 
said ;  and  he  built  his  perfect  roads,  climbing  by  graded 
galleries  their  steepest  precipices.  1857  R.  TOMES  Amer. 
in  Japan  iii.  82  Here  are  to  be  found  wide  and  well- 
graded  streets.  1882  W.  H.  BISHOP  in  Harper'sMag.  Dec. 
60/2  A  half  mile  of  graded  road-bed  alone  remains. 

4.  Of  cattle:  Improved  by  crossing  with  a  superior 
breed. 

1887  F.  FRANCIS  Jr.  Saddle  fi  Mocassin  ix.  161  Graded 
cattle  are  more  valuable,  ain't  they? 


GRADE  LY. 
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GRADUAL. 


Gradely  (gr^'-dli),  a.  Now  only  dial.  Also 
tgraithly.  Forms:  o.  3  greei[p]lich,  greiSlic, 
4  grathly,  graythely,  greipli,  9  dial,  grathely. 
0.  dial.  8  greidly,  8-9  greadl(e)y,  9  graadly, 
graid(e)l(ejy,  gradely.  [ME.  greiSlic,  a.  ON. 
greiSlig-r,  f.  grei8-r  GRAITU  a.  +  -Hg-r  -LY  lj 

1.  Of  persons,  their  actions  and  attributes. 

f  a.  in  early  use,  with  somewhat  uncertain 
meaning:  ? Ready,  prompt.  06s. 

fiaos  LAY.  445  pene  king  he  grette  mid  greiSlicre  speche. 
Ibid.  10039  Bruttes  heo  gretten  mid  graei[^Jlichen  wordeu. 
a  1375  Joseph  A  rim.  88  Heo  grauntede  J»enne  to  ben  at  his 
grace  ;  And  sone  aftur  J)at  gretnede  J>at  grei|>!i  mayde. 

b.  in  mod.  dialectal  use,  a  general  term  of 
commendation ;  chiefly  with  reference  to  character : 
Decent,  respectable,  worthy;  occas.  of  a  girl, 
comely,  good-looking.  Also, '  regular ',  thorough. 

c  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Viev)  Lane.  Dial.  Wks. 
(1862)  67  Yed's  os  greadly  o  Lad  as  needs  t'  knep  oth'  Hem 
of  a  keke.  1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  Gloss.,  Greidly, 
well-meaning,  or  any  thing  good  in  its  kind.  1790 
MRS.  WHEELER  Wtstmld.  Dial.  (1821)  48  Hees  rackend 
a  yarra  graadly  man.  1840  S.  BAMFORD  Life  of  Radical 
xiii.  84  Yore  a  graidley  felley  for  owt  'at  I  kno'  to  th' 
contrary.  1866  WAUGH  Home  Life  Factory  Folk  xi.  105 
Thoose  hens..rooten  abeawt  th'  heawse  just  th'  same  as 
jjreadley  Christians.  1877  MRS.  F.  H.  BURNETT  That 
Lass  o'  Lowrie's  (1887)  31  He's  a  graidely  foo',  he  is. 
C.  predicatively  (cf.  the  adv.).  Well  in  health. 

1851  C.  BROKTE  Lei.  in  C.  B.  $  her  Circle  (1896)  312 
Her  beloved  papa  and  mama. .are  living  and  'gradely'. 
1863  LAYCOCK  Mi  GronfeytJier  in  Harland  Lane.  Lyrics 
192  He  never  wur  gradely  no  moor.  1877  MRS.  F.  H. 
BURNETT  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's  (1887)  170  I'm  feelin1  a 
trifle  graidelier  than  I  ha'  done.  .Things  is  lookin  up. 

2.  Of  things  :  a.  Excellent,  suitable,  handsome. 
a  1300  Cursor  M,  18409  Hu  come  J>e  sa  grathli  gode  )>at 

J»ou  on  schuldre  bers  a  rode?  7^1400  Morte  Arth.  187 
Gumbaldes  graythely,  fulle  gracious  to  taste.  1863  KINGSLF.Y 
Water~Bab.  12  This  is  a  hard  road  for  a  gradely  foot  like 
that.  1865  Hard  Times  in  Harland  Lane.  Lyrics  305  Th'art 
nooan  so  feaw.  yet,  wench,  if  thae'd  gradely  clooas  to  wear. 
1877  MRS.  F.  H.  BURNETT  That  Lasso  /,<wriV'* (1887)  189 
It's  the  graideliest  book  tha  ivver  seed. 
b.  in  mod.  dial,  use :  Real,  proper. 

18. .  Three  Dial,  by  Toddle  19  My  gradely  name  is  Harry 
Shareall.  1865  WAUGH  Lane.  Songs  9  But  aw've  no  gradely 
comfort,  my  lass,  Except  wi'  yon  childer  and  thee.  1865  RAMS- 
BOTTOM  Gooin'  to  Scnoo*  in  Harland  Lane.  Lyrics  302  A 
gradely  plague  it's  bin  to  me — It's  been  agradely  blessin'  too. 

Hence  f  Gra'deliness. 

ci4»>5  St.  Elizabeth  of  Spalteck  in  Anglia  VIII.  115/30 
Wit>  fulle  deuoute  sighynges  and  goostly  greydlynes.  .abid- 
ynge  mekely  t>e  comynge  of  hir  sauyoure. 

Gradely  (gr^'dli),  adv.  Now  only  dial.  Also 
tgraithly.  Forms:  o.  4  graitli,  grayj>(e)ly, 
4-5  grayth(e)ly,4~6  grath(e)ly,  7  dial,  greathly, 
(4  gra(i)J>eli,  graith(e)li,  grathli,  grayj>liche, 
graytli,  -ly,  gre(i))>li,  greythly,  6  Sc.  graithlie). 
j8.  4  graideli,  5  graidly,  greidly,  8-9  greadly, 
9  gradeley,  graidely,  6-  gradely.  [ME.  grayfily, 
graydely,  a.  ON.  greiftliga,  f.  grett-r  GRAITH  a.] 

f  1.  Promptly,  readily.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  741  Graitli  taght  he  him  be  gin  How 
he  suld  at  f>e  wif  be-gin.  13..  £.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  341  Ful 
graydely  gotz  bis  god  man  &  dos  godez  hestes.  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  948  But  je  graunt  him  Jour  grace,  him  greibli  to 
help ..  his  liif  nel  nou?t  for  langour,  last  til  to-morwe.  c  1400 
Yivaine  «/  Gaiv.  3208  Graithly  hit  he  tham  ogayn.  1450-70 
Golagros  fy  Gaw.  54  Grant  me,  lord,  on  yone  gait  graithly 
to  gay. 

2.  Carefully, exactly;  properly;  quite, really;  well. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  645  Behalde . .  graythely  and 
Joke.  1393  LANGL,  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  324  Hit  is  nat  greythly 
getyn,  ther  gyle  is  be  rote,  c  1400  M AUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xv. 
70  pe  whilk..descryued  me  be  maners  of  ober  cuntrees.. 
.graythely  and.  .verraily.  £1460  Towneley  Myst.  xv.  152 
Tent  thou  to  that  page  grathly.  1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iv. 
(1570)  c.  iv/3  If  thou  haue  all  these  thou  mayst  grathly 
carpe.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  14  Let  Readers 
think  they  fele  the  burning  heat,  And  graithly  see  the 
earth  [etc.].  1597  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  <$•  Sloe  327  Quhais 
schaddow  is  in  the  river  schew,  Als  graithlie  glancing,  as 
they  grew.  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  Greathly,  handsomely, 
towardly.  f  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbinj  View  Lane. 
Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  51,  I  cannaw  tell  thee  greadly.  1850 
N.  ff  Q.  Ser.  l.  II.  334/2  Most  frequently  it  is  precisely  equi- 
valent to  '  very ',  as  in  the  expression  a  gradely  fine  day. 
1865  R.  R.  BEALEY  My  Johnny  in  Harland  Lane.  Lyrics 
89  Aw  dunnot  like  to  think  o'  that,  An'  yet  it's  gradely 
true.  1865  WAUGH  Lane.  Songs  70  Forwhen  hoo's  gradely 
donned,  hoo'll  look  As  grand  as  th'  queen  o'  Shayba. 

Grader  (g^'-dsi).   [f.  GRADE  w.2  +  -ER1.] 

1.  A  person  employed  :   a.  in  grading  produce  (see 
GRADE  z>.2) ;  b.  in  grading  roads  (see  GRADE  v.2  4). 

a.  1889  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  22  Nov.,  Graders  whose 
business  is  to   classify  cotton  for  English  markets.     1893 
Westm.  Gaz.  7  Mar.  9/3  The  wool  was  duly  delivered,  .and 
a  large  number  of  graders  put  to  work  preparing  it  for  cleaning. 

b.  1870  Times  5  Sept.  5  Track-laying  will  be  commenced 
next  week,  and  will  be  pushed  forward  after  the  graders 
as  fast  as  the  iron  is  received.     1883  W.  H.  BISHOP  in 
Harpers  Mag.  825/2  The  grader  of  streets  will  probably 
follow  the  . .  mining  capitalist. 

2.  A  machine  for  '  grading '  (in  various  senses). 
itf&Rep.  U.S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  361  The  side 

tracks  [should  be!  kept  in  order  by  the  use  of  the  grader. 
[Plate,  Improved  Rut  Scraper  and  Grading  Machine.] 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Afech.  Suppl.,  Grader  (Railway*.  A 
temporary  track  is  laid,  and  from  a  platform  and  caboose 
car  on  this  track  a  double  plow  is  rigged  out  to  throw  up 
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a  track.  lbid.>  Grader,  an  earth  scraper.  1888  Wintt 
Spirit  fy  Beer  8  Mar.  142/2  The  machine  consists  of  two 
separate  frames,  one  containing  the  half-corn  separator, 
feed-hopper  and  elevator,  and  the  other  the  grader. 

Gradi,  Gradiate,  obs.  ff.  GREEDY,  GRADUATE. 
Gradient  (gradient),  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  L.  gra- 
dient-em pr.  pple.  ofgradtto  walk,  i.grad-us  step.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  animals :  Characterized  by  taking  steps  with 
the  feet,  as  their  distinctive  mode  of  progression  ; 
walking,  ambulant. 

1641  WILKINS  Math.  Magick  H.  iv.  (1648)  174  Amongst 
these  gradient  Automata,  that  iron  spider  mentioned  in 
Walchms  is  more  especially  remarkable.  1663  R.  BOYI.K 
Usef.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  i.  ii.  40  But  it  is  not  so  conspicuous 
in  gradient  animals  (if  I  may  so  speak)  as  in  swimming  ones. 
1668  WILKINS  RealChar.  161  Oviparous  Beasts.  .Gradient ; 
haying  four  feet.  182*  T.  TAYLOR  Apuleius  300  There  are 
animals  adapted  to  the  several  parts,  the  volant  living  in  the 
air,  and  the  gradient  on  the  earth. 

b.  Her.   Said  of  a  tortoise  depicted  as  walking. 

1780  EDMONDSON  Her.  II.  Gloss.  1828-40  BERRY  EncycL 
Her.  I. 

2.  Of  a  railway  line :  Rising  or  descending  by 
regular  degrees  of  inclination.  rare~Q.  (?A  figment.) 

1855  in  OGILVIE,  Suppl.     Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Of  a  road  or  railway  :  Amount  of  inclination  to 
the  horizontal ;  degree  of  slope  ;   «  GRADE  sb.  10. 

This  sense  can  hardly  have  been  evolved  from  that  of  the 
Lat.  pple.  or  the  Eng.  adj. ;  possibly  it  was  a  new  formation 
or\  grade,  after  the  supposed  analogy  of  quotient. 

1835  Railway^  Mag.  Dec.  264  The  line  of  Railroad  here 
proposed ..  passing  over  the  most  easy  and  beautiful  tract  of 
country,  .with  the  most  favourable  gradients.  1836  D nbl. 
Rev.  May  225  In  describing  the  gradients  of  a  railway,  it  is 
usual  to  state  the  rise  per  mile  in  feet.  1836  Mech.  Mag. 
6  Aug.  XXV.  317  In  a  contemporary  journal  there  appears 
a  violent  tirade  against  the  word  gradient  as  at  present  used 
by  civil  engineers.  1861  SMILES  Engineers  II.  429  One  in 
thirty  being  about  the  severest  gradient  at  any  part  of  the 
road.  1868  PEARD  Water-Farm,  xi.  in  Wherever  they 
have  been  constructed  on  a  gradient  of  i  in  9. .they  have 
answered  admirably.  1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog.  v.  241 
The  uniformly  increasing  gradient  with  which  the  pampas 
everywhere  rise.  \%fy  American  VIII.  86  The  road  was  built 
with  needlessly  steep  gradients. 

'fig.  1868  W.  H.  DIXON  Spirit  Wives  I.  xv.  159  That  duality 
in  the  soul  of  nature . .  led  by  an  easy  gradient  into  a  state  of 
manners,  as  between  brother  and  sister,  which  [etc.]. 

b.  A  part  of  a  road  which  slopes  upward  or 
downward  ;  a  portion  of  a  way  not  level. 

1864  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

2.  transf*  The  proportional  amount  of  rise  or 
fall  of  the  barometer  or  thermometer  in  passing 
from  one  region  to  another. 

The  '  barometric  gradient '  is  expressed  in  hundredths  of 
an  inch  to  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  ;  thus  'a  gradient  of  4 
means  that  over  a  distance  of  60  nautical  miles,  the  baro- 
meter rises  fa  or  ^  of  an  inch  '  (Huxley  Physiogr.  95). 

1870  EVERETT  DeschaneFs  Nat.  Pkilos.  xiii.  168  Generally 
speaking,  the  wind  blows  from  regions  of  high  to  regions  of 


low  barometer,  and  with  greater  force  as  the  barometric 
gradient  is  steeper.  1876  TAIT  Rec.  Adv.  Phys.  Sci.  xi.  263 
The  temperature  will  fall  off  by  a  uniform  gradient.  1878 


HUXLEV  Physiog r.  95  If  the  Isobars  run  close  together  it 
shows  that  the  gradient  is  high,  and  therefore  the  winds  will 
be  strong.  1880  Times  n  Aug.  n/6  Gradients  for  westerly 
winds  lay  over  Scotland,  and  for  easterly  winds  over  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  1882  Nature  XXVI.  11  The  primary 
cause  of  cyclones,  according  to  Ferrel,  is  a  horizontal 
temperature  gradient. 

3.  Math.  A  rational  integral  function  of  a  number 
of  quantics  of  assigned  weights,  which  is  of  one  de- 
gree and  one  weight  throughout  (Prof.  Elliott). 

1887  SYLVESTER  m  Atner.  Jml.  Math,  IX.  2  A  rational 
integral  homogeneous  and  isobaric  function  (or,  to  avoid  a 
tedious  periphrasis,  say  a  gradient).  1895  ELLIOTT  A  Igebra 
Quantics  145,  146,  233. 

Gradienter  (gr^'-dientaj).  U.S.  Also  -or. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ER  *.]  A  small  instrument  used  by  sur- 
veyors for  determining  gradients,  etc. 

1884  in  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Gradientor.  1889  in 
Century  Diet. 

Gradin,  gradine1  (gr^'din,  gradrn).  [a.  or 
ad.  F.  gradin,  ad.  It.  gradino,  f.  grado  GRADED.] 

1.  One  of  a  series  of  low  steps  or  seats  raised  one 
above  the  other. 

1834  BECKFORD  Italy  I.  140  A  semi-circular  niche,  with 
seats  like  the  gradines  of  a  diminutive  amphitheatre.  1851 
SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm.  $  Eng.  I.  709  The  Pontiff  For- 
mosus  received  him  on  the  gradins  of  St.  Peter's  Basilica. 
x86a  RAWLINSON  Anc.  Mon.  I.  v.  334  This  monument., 
tapering  gently  towards  the  summit,  which  is  crowned  with 
three  low  steps,  or  gradines. 
b.  Mining.  (See  quot.) 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  839  The  working  is  disposed  In 
the  form  of  steps  (g-raditis),  placed  like  those  of  a  stair. 

2.  A  shelf  or  ledge  at  the  back  of  an  altar. 

1877  LE&£/IMJ.  Liturg.  <$•  Eccl.  Terms,  Gradin  i.  A  French 
term  for  a  step  behind  and  above  the  level  of  the  altar-slab 
for  placing  the  cross  and  candlesticks  upon  . .  2.  The  term 
*  gradine '  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Church 
of  England.  It  corresponds  with  that  already  denned. 
1887  Ch.  Times  23  Sept.  746/3  The  altar  is  well  raised, 
and  a  gradine  above  it  bears  the  legal  ornaments.  1890 
GASQUET  &  BISHOP  Edw.  VI  fy  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  59  nt>fet 
The  modern  introduction  of  gradins  is  a  witness  to  the 
scruple  felt  at  placing  anything  on  the  altar  beyond  what 
was  necessary  for  the  sacrifice.  1801  Ch.  Times  4  Dec. 
1 180/4  Flowers  may  stand  on  the  gradines  on  every  Sunday 
m  the  year. 


Gradine2  (gradrn).  [a,  ¥. gradine^  A  toothed 

chisel  used  by  sculptors. 

1860  in  WORCESTER.  1883  HELEN  ZIMMERN  in  Mag.  of 
Art  Oct.  517/2  All  the  instruments  inthesculptor's  profession 
are  indicated— the  modelling  tool.. the  point,  the  gradine, 
even  down  to  the  very  screw-jack. 

Grading  (gr^-dirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GRADE  ».2  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GRADE  *. 

1.  gen.     (See  the  senses  of  the  vb.) 

1871  Athenaeum  29  Apr.  531/1  The  art  of  the  painter  has 
supplied  that  subtle  grading  of  light  and  tone  which  all 
enjoy.  i88a  C.  L.  BRACE  Gesta  Ckr.  400  The  grading  and 
separation  of  prisoners.  1886  Athenxnm  n  Dec.  789/2 
[The  picture]  gives  with  delightful  truth . .  and  aerial  grading 
a  view  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

2.  spec.  a.  The  action  or  process  of  sorting  (pro- 
duce) into  grades  according  to  quality.    Also  attrib. 

1883  E.  lNGERSOLLin//«r;$*r's  Mag.  June  75/2  It  descends 
another  story  upon  patented  grading  screens,  which  sort  out 
the  larger-sized  grams  from  the  smaller.  Ibid.  76/2  The  first 
operation,  .is  the  grading  of  the  middlings.  1887  Contemp. 
Rev.  May  699  The  odious  elevator,  against  which  they  pre- 
ferred the  charges  of  false  grading. 

b.  The  action  or  process  of  reducing  (a  road,  etc. ) 
to  practicable  gradients ;  concr.  a  graded  portion 
of  a  road.  Also  attrib. 

1835  Jml.  Franklin  Instit.  XV.  233  The  amount  of 
labour  in  grading,  fixing  rails,  and  forming  all  other  parts  of 
the  road.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xix.  55  The  grading 
of  the  road  . .  they  could  easily  understand.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.,  Grading-scraper,  a  large  two-handled  shovel 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses. .  It  is  used  in  road-making  [etc.]. 
1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  130  Fifteen  miles. . 
were  cleared  of  brush  and  some  grading  was  done  last  year. 
1881  *  MARK  TWAIN  '  Tramp  Abr.  xvii.  134  The  heavy  work 
in.  .the  new  railway  gradings  is  done  mainly  by  Italians. 

II  Gradino  (gradrna).  [It. :  see  GRADIN.]  a. 
=  GRADIN  2.  b.  A  work  of  painting  or  sculpture 
intended  to  ornament  the  '  gradin '  of  an  altar. 

1883  C.  C.  PERKINS  //.  Sculpt.  18  An  altar  whose '  gradino ' 
is  covered  with  extremely  flat  reliefs  sculptured  by  Alphonso 
hombardi.  1886  Athenxum  4  Sept.  312/2  His  [Civitali's] 
niche  is  secured  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  not  in  the  central 
line  ..  but  in  some  modest  gradino,  like  those  on  his  own 
altarpieces  and  monuments. 

t  Gradionately,  adv.  CHr.  [A  humorously 
bombastic  formation  :  perh.  Nash  meant  to  write 
gradationately.]  In  regular  gradation  or  sequence. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stttffe  41  To  recount  . .  how  he  came 
to  be  king  of  fishes,  and  gradionately  how  from  white  to  red 
he  changed,  would  require  as  massive  a  toombe  [i.e.  tome]  as 
Hollinshead. 

Graditly,  variant  of  GRADATELY  adv.  Obs. 

t  Graduablef  «•  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  med.L. 
graduarc  (see  GRADUATE  v.)  +  -ABLE.]  Entitled 
to  an  academic  degree. 

1513  Bk.  Keruyngem  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  284  Clerkes  that 
ben  gradewable.  .may  syt  at  the  squyers  table. 

Gradual  (grse-cliwal),  sb.  [ad.  med.L.  graduate 
sb.,  orig.  neut.  of  gradudlis  adj. :  see  next.] 

1.  An  antiphon  sung  between  the  Epistle  and  the 
Gospel  at  the  Eucharist,  so  called  because  it  was 
sung  at  the  steps  of  the  altar  or  while  the  deacon 
was ascendingthe  steps  oftheambo.  (Cf. GRAIL*  i.) 

1563-83  FOXE  A.  $  M.  1402/1  The  Responsorie,  which 
is  callea  the  Graduall  (beyng  wont  to  be  song  at  the 
steps  going  vp).  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gradual,  that 
part  of  the  Mass  which  is  said  or  sung  between  the  Epistle 
and  the  Gospel,  as  a  grade  or  step  from  the  first  to  the 
later.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  I.  zii.  217  A  part  of  a 
psalm  was  chanted  between  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel, 
which  . .  came  to  be  called  the  gradual.  1896  Ch.  Times 
14  Aug.,  A  special  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  have  been 
licensed  for  this  festival  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
the  proper  Introit  and  Gradual  were  also  used. 

2.  A  book  of  such  antiphons.     =  GRAIL  l  a. 

1619  BRENT  tr.  Sarpis  Counc.  Trent  (1629)  752  Au- 
thority may  bee  giuen  to  reforme  Missals,  Breuiaries, 
Agends.  and  Graduals.  1674  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  4!. 
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to  lay  down  express  signs  by  which  the  Antiphoner  and  the 
Gradual  are  always  to  be  distinguished.  t866  J.  H.  BLUNT 
A  nnot.  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  68  A  third  [volume]  for  the  Anthems, 
called  the  Antiphonarius  or  Gradual. 

1 3.  The  steps  of  an  altar.  Obs.  (?  nemce-use.} 

1693  DRYDEN  Ovid's  Met.  i.  506  Before  the  gradual, 
prostrate  they  ador'd  :  The  pavement  ktss'd  ;  and  thus  the 
saint  implor'd. 

Grattnal(grse'di«al),a.  Also6-ale,7-all.  [ad. 
med.L.  gradual-is,  f.  gradu-s  step.  Cf.  F.  grctduel^ 

f  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  degree ;  only  in  gradual 
difference  =  difference  in  degree.  Obs. 

a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  vi.  ii.  (1821)  190  Besides  this 
gradual  difference  between  Moses  and  the  prophets,  there 
is  [etc.].  i6<i  BAXTER  Saints'  Rest  in.  xi.  §  12  A  Moral 
pineal  difference  is  usually  founded  in  a  Natural  Gradual 


difference.    1658  —  Saving  Faith  §  2.  15  The  difference  is 
only  gradual,  and  not  specifical. 

t  b.  Mus.  Gradual  tone  =  DEGREE  1 1  a.  Obs. 

1665  C.  SIMPSON  Print.  Pract.  Mustek  3  All  Musick  ..  is 
formed  of  Seven  Gradual  Tones,  or  Degrees  of  Sound. 

1 2.  Mus.  In  etymological  sense  :  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  steps.  Gradual  key  =  pedal  key.  Obs. 

1694  W.  HOLDER  Harmony  (1731)  118  The  Breves  repre- 
senting the  Tones  of  the  broad  Gradual  Keys  of  an  Organ  ; 
the  Semibreves  representing  the  narrow  Upper  Keys. 

f  3.  Arranged  in,  or  admitting  of,  degrees  or 
gradation.  Obs. 
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GRADUALISM. 

1541  R.  Cori.AND  iinyii^ns  Quest.  Chinirg.  G  ij  b,  And 
in  botli  the  endes  of  y»  same  ben  pyttes  receyuynge  the 
roundnesses,  Towarde  the  elbowe  hen  receyued  y"  round- 


emphasis  by  foure  steps.  1667  Ml  Lion  P.  Z.v.  483  Flowers 
and  their  fruit,  Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sub- 
limed, To  vital  spirits  aspire.  1677  llf.Lt.Prim.  Orig.Man. 
1 29  Mora!  Evidence  is  gradual,  according  to  the  variety  of 
circumstances.  1712  STEELE  Spat.  No.  270  r  i  So  great  an 
Assembly  of  Ladies  placed  in  gradual  Rows. 

4.  Of  a  process  :  Taking  place  by  degrees ;  ad- 
vancing step  by  step ;  slowly  progressive.  Of  a 
slope  :  Gentle,  not  steep  or  abrupt. 

1692  LOCKE  Eituc.  §  184  By  a  gradual  Progress  from  the 
plainest  and  easiest  Historians,  he  may  at  last  come  to  read 
the  most  difficult  and  sublime  of  the  Latin  Authours.  1701 
GREW  COSIH.  Sacra  n.  viii.  80  The  Transition  from  Humane 
into  Perfect  Mind,  is  made  by  a  Gradual  Ascent.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal.  i.  iii.  Wks.  1874  I.  65  The  complete  success  of  virtue, 
as  of  reason,  cannot  . .  be  otherwise  than  gradual.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  <$•  F.  xxix.  III.  105  The  gradual  discovery  of  the 
weakness  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  1821  KEATS  Isabella 
xxxii,  Isabel  By  gradual  decay  from  beauty  fell.  1840 


feet  per  mile.  1844  EMERSON  Led..  New  Eng.  Ref.  .. ,«. 
(Bohn)  I.  260  A  gradual  withdrawal  of  tender  consciences 
from  the  social  organizations.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  <$•  Schin. 
xxiv.  (1860)  269/1  The  increasing  roll  of  the  sea,  showed  the 
gradual  shallowing  of  the  water.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
V.  66  We  should  consider  how  gradual  the  process  is  by 
which. .a  legal  system.. becomes  perfected. 

b.  pott,  in  nonce-uses.  Of  objects  with  regard  to 
form,  movement,  etc. :  Tapering ;  sloping  gradu- 
ally ;  moving  or  changing  gradually. 

1739  G.  OGLE  Gnaltherus  $  Grisclda  5  The  rounded 
Turret,  and  the  gradual  Spire.  1742  COLLINS  Odes  ix.  40 
Thy  dewy  fingers  draw  The  gradual  dusky  veil.  1762 
FALCONER  Shifavr.  I.  744  Along  the  arch  the  gradual  index 
slides.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  I.  75  Back  to  the 
gradual  banks  and  vernal  bowers.  1890  W.  WATSON  Words. 
worth's^  Grave,  etc.  7 1  How  welcome — after  drum  and  trum- 
pet's din — The  continuity,  the  long  slow  slope  And  vast 
curves  of  the  gradual  violin  ! 

c.  quasi-oofr.  (pt>et.~) 

1736  THOMSON  Liberty  iv.  227  Arts  gradual  gather  Streams. 
1793  GILB.  WHITE  Invit.  Selborne  80  There  spreads  the 
distant  view,  That  gradual  fades  till  sunk  in  misty  blue. 
i8or  SOUTHEY  Tltalaba  v.  xlii,  Gradual  as  by  prayer  The 
sin  was  purged  away.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Colnmb.  in.  2  Now 
twenty  years  these  children  of  the  skies  Beheld  their 
gradual  growing  empire  rise.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  n.  ii 
What  prospects,  from  his  watch-tower  high,  Gleam  gradual 
on  the  warder's  eye  I  1850  LYNCH  Theo.  Trin.  v.  8a  Now, 
gradual,  earth  withdraws  from  view. 

5.  Gradual  psalms :  fifteen  psalms  (cxx-cxxxiv) 
each  of  which  is  entitled  in  the  A.V.  'Song  of  i 
Degrees ',  in  R.V. '  Song  of  Ascents ' ;  in  the  Vulgate   j 
Canticum  graduum,  in  the  LXX  ySr)  ca>a0a$iwv  = 
Heb.  rrtenn  TO  shir  hammatalotli,  the  sense  of 
which  is  disputed.     (Cf.  f.psaiimes graducls.) 

1636-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1864  PUSEY  Ltd.  Danielv. 
319  Some  of  the  gradual  psalms  suit  well  to  the  habitual 
low  estate  of  the  returned  exiles.  1893  C.  L.  MARSOM 
Psalms  at  Work  (1894)  178/1  The  gradual  psalms  ..were 
for  the  ascent  to  the  Temple. 

Hence  Qra'dnalness. 

1842  PUSEY  Crisis  Eng.  Ch.  16  We  . .  have  been  exempt 
from  the  degree  of  trial  to  which  a  younger  generation  is 
exposed,  through  the  very  gradualness  with  which  our 
conceptions  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church  came  upon  us.  1883 
H.  DRUMMOND  Nat.  Lam  in  Sfir.  \Y.  ii.  (1884)  02  The 
gradualness  of  growth  is  a  characteristic  which  strikes  the 
simplest  observer. 

Gradualism  (grse-di«aliz'm).  [f.  GRADUAL  a. 
+  -ISM.]  The  principle  or  method  of  gradual  as 
opposed  to  immediate  change.  Chiefly  used  with 
reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  (Cf.  IM- 

MKDIATISM.) 

1835  H.  G.  OTIS  in  Liberator  V.  144  Immediatism . .  is  the 
opposite  of  gradualism,  another  new  coinage.  1846  H  r 
MARTINEAU [Hist.  Peace  III.  iv.viii.  13  The  unsound  method 
of  'gradualism  '  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  1855  —  Auto- 
biog.  (1877)  III.  233  He  got  his  gradualism  assented  to  in 
Parliament.  1865  LOWELL  Reconstruction  Prose  Wks.  1890 
V.  237  We  have  purposely  avoided  any  discussion  on  gradual- 
ism as  an  element  m  emancipation. 

So  Qra-dnalist,  an  advocate  of  gradual  action. 

1835  H.  G.  OTIS  in  Liberator  V.  744  The  Colonization 
bociety.  .are  gradualists.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  (N.Y.) 
IX.  235  Mr.  Lundy,  like  most  of  the  anti-slavery  men  of 
that  day  was  a  gradualist,  fearing  . .  that  a  sudden  emanci- 
pation would  be  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare. 

Graduality  (grsedi»,ae-liti).  [f.  GRADUAL  a. 
+  -ITY.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  gradual, 
in  various  senses  of  the  adj. 

1646  Sin  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  vi.  x.  322  Which 
others  [ascribe]  to  the  gradually  of  opacity  and  light. 
1662  J.  CHANDLER  K™  Helmonfs  Oriat.  134  An  accident 
being  on  both  sides  graduated,  cannot  lay  aside  its  gra- 
duahty.  1806  W  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXI.  417  The 
accessory  ideas  of  graduality  and  of  change  from  internal 
causes  are  associated  with  the  term.  1869  Fortn.  Rev. 
i  Oct.  425  note,  A  striking  instance  of  the  graduality  of 
the  evolution  of  fetichism  will  be  found  in  'Fiji  and  the 
t  ijians  .  1871 ,R.  H  HUTTON  Ess.  (1877)  1. 42  The  graduality 
of  the  stages  by  which  life  ascends. 

Gradually  (gne-diwali,  gra-d3'»ali),  adv.  [f. 
GRADUAL  a.  +  -LY^.] 

fl.  In  respect  of  degree.     (Cf.  GRADUAL  a.  i.) 
1649  Bounds  P,ibl.   Obed.  (1650)  61  They  . .  differ  but 
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Sradually,  just  as  the  morning  and  the  noon  light  do  ^  1660 
'.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  a  iv.  Saving  Faith,  .is  not 
only  Gradually,  but  Specifically  distinct  from  all  common 
Faith.  1665  BOYLE  Occtts.  Rejl.  (1848)  73  This  use  of 
Occasional  Meditations,  though  it  do  but  gradually  differ 
from  some  of  those  that  have  been  already  mentioned.  1701 
GREW  Cosmol.  Sacra  n.  viii.  83  Wherein  Human  Reason 
doth  not  only  Gradually,  but  Specifically  differ,  from  the 
Phantastick  Reason  of  Brutes. 

f  2.  In  a  graduated  scale  ;  by  gradations  ;  by 
degrees  of  relationship  or  rank.  Obs.  (Cf.  GltA- 
DUAL  a.  3.) 

1673  Rep.  Committee,  Ho.  of  Lords  in  Peerage  (1710)  I. 
263  The  Petitioner,  being  the  Heir  gradually  and  lineally 
descended  from  the  said  Lord  Clifton.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Inttll.  Syst.  I.  iv.  206  Several  Distinct  Substances,  gradu- 
ally subordinate  to  one  another.  1704  Phil,  Trans.  XXV. 
1626  Some  of 'em  gradually  bigger  than  others.  1715  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  5371/3  If  a  Lieutenant  inform  against  a  Captain 
. .  he  shall  have  his  Company,  so  proceeding  gradually  to  a 
Colonel.  i755Yoi'NGCV«/awrii.Wks.  1757  IV.  156 There  are 
three  kinds  of  happiness  on  earth,  gradually  less,  and  less. 

3.  By  a  gradual  process;  little  by  little;  by 
degrees. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  vi.  x.  323  The  effects  of 
whose  activity  are  not  precipitously  abrupted,  but  gradually 
proceed  to  their  cessations.  1715  DE  FOE  I1'am.  Instruct. 
\.  i.  (1841)  21  You  must  understand  it  gradually,  my  dear,  a 
little  at  a  time.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  If.  N.  I.  xi.  (1869)  I.  220 
These  metals  are  not  likely  to  become  gradually  cheaper. 
1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  262  Acetous  acid 
gradually  becomes  acetic  acid  when  distilled  repeatedly  off 
dry  muriate  of  lime.  1860  TYNDALL  Gtac.  I.  vii.  47  The  ice 
..being  gradually  melted.  1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  vi.  157 
We  are  softened  into  pity  as  the  strong  mind  is  seen 
gradually  sinking  into  decay. 

Graduand  (grce  di«£e-nd).  Sc.  [ad.  med.L. 
graituand-uSfgeivmdive  ofgradu-dre  toGRADUATE.] 
One  about  to  be  graduated  or  to  receive  a  university 
degree. 

1882  in  OCILVIE.  1890  Star  14  June  1/6  As  they  were 
introduced  each  made  a  spasmodic  effort  to  get  into  con- 
versation with  the  graduand. 

Graduate  (gne-di«|A),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5-7 
gradual,  6  graduatt,  7  gradiate.  [ad.  med.L. 
graduat-us,  pa.  pple.  ot graduate  to  GBADUATE,  f. 
gradu-s  step,  degree.] 

A.  pa.  pple.  and  ///.  a.  Equivalent  to  the  later 
GRADUATED. 

1.  Admitted  to  or  holding  a  university  degree. 
Obs.  exc.  as  an  attrib.  use  of  the  sb.,  e.g.  'the 
graduate  members  of  the  university '. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  455  The  Frenshe  kyng  this  yere 
put  to  deth  one  maister  Henry  de  Malestrete,  a  gradual 
man.  1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (1892)  13 
The  exammatouris  salbe  gradual,  ane  in  theologie,  ane  that 
has  red  in  philosophic,  1591  R.  TURNBULL  Expos.  Jos.  95 
For  the  word  is  the  word,  whether  a  Doctor  of  diuinitie 
preach  it,  or  a  man  learned,  yet  not  gradual.  1637  GILLESPIE 
Kng.  Pop.  Cereni.  in.  iv.  73  Graduate  men  should  under- 
stand better  what  they  speake  off.  1637-50  Row  Hist. 
Kirk  ( Wodrow  Soc.)  447  Shortlie  thereafter,  he  wes  gradual 
in  Padua,  Doctor  vtriusqne  "Juris.  1687  W.  SHERWIN  in 
Magdalen  Coll.  (O.  H.  S.)  216  There  was  a  Cloth  laid  in 
the  Hall  for  the  Undergraduate  Fellow  above  the  Graduate 
Demies.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  iv.  liv.  248  note, 
Dr.  Cooke,  now  a  graduate  physician  in  Scotland. 

2.  Arranged  by  steps  or  degrees.     Now  rare. 
1628   FELTHAM  Resolves  n.   xcii.   268   From  whom  all 

things,  by  a  graduate  Derivation,  haue  their  light,  life,  and 
being.     1658  FRANCK  Northern  Memoirs  (1694)  170  Nor 

fit  our  Ship  the  Mediums  of  Motion,  but  by  Argument  of 
orce . .  which  forced  her  by  graduate  Means,  till  arriving  in 
this  Ness.  1789  E.  TATHAM  Chart  4-  Scale  Truth  (1790!  I. 
42  Beginning  with  the  Genus,  passing  through  all  the 
graduate  and  subordinate  stages.  1855  LYNCH  Rivulet 
xxx.  i,  The  starry  ranks. .  In  graduate  scale  of  might,  They 
all  are  sons  of  light. 

B.  Sb. 


1.  One  who  has  obtained  a  degree  from  a  univer- 
sity, college  or  other  authority  conferring  degrees. 

In  the  U.  S.  sometimes  used  for :  A  pupil  who  has  com- 
pleted a  school  course  and  passed  the  final  examination. 

1479  Paston  Lett.  No.  830  III.  246  Master  Edmund,  that 
was  my  rewler  at  Oxforth.  .kan  tell  yow,  or  ellys  any  oder 

§radwat.  1509-10 ActiHtn.  VIlI,z.  i4Nomanneundrethe 
egree  of  a  Gentilman  excepte  Graduates  of  the  Universities 
1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  AaJnaVf\a.  (1892)  15  Chosin 
be  the  hayl  graduattis  of  the  vniuersite.  1586  (title)  A 
Discourse  of  English  Poetrie.  .By  William  Webbe  Graduate. 
a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife  (1638)  123  His  Ambition  is,  that 
he  either  is  or  shall  be  a  Graduate.  .71657  LOVELACE 
Poems  (1864)  251  Fair  Cam  saw  thee  matriculate  At  once  a 
tyro  and  a  graduate.  1733  BRAMSTON  Man  of  Taste  17  Of 
Graduates  I  dislike  the  learned  rout,  And  chuse  a  female 
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University  graduates  in  very  absolute  contempt.  1861 
A  trier.  Cycl.  XII.  396  The  whole  number  of  pupils  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  school  is  3,408,  of  graduates 
1,158.  1888  ANNA  K.  GREEN  Behind  Closed  Doors  iii,  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  School. 

2.  transf.  One  who  is  advanced  in  any  art,  career, 
occupation,  or  profession ;  a  proficient.  Now  rare. 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda"s  E.  Ind.  xiv.  36  b,  The 
Maisters  which  teach  them  be  graduats  in  the  weapons  which 
they  teach,  c  1600  Soxes  Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  120  None  but 
graduates  can  proceede  In  sinne  so  far  till  this  they  neede. 
1625  FLETCHER  Fair  Maid  of  Inn  iv.  ii,  I  would  be  a  grad- 
""•"S/S  no  freshman-  "641  SIR  E.  DERING  Sp.  m  Relig. 
xvi.  86  Your  gradiate  in  the  schoole  of  warre  will  tell  you,  that 
[etc.].  1658  T.  WALL  Charac.  Enemies  Ch.  (1659)  34  To  be 


GRADUATE. 

a  graduate  in  ungraciousness.  1883  £.  INCF.RSOI.I.  in 
Harj>er*s  Rfftg.  Jan.  206/2  The  Americans  employed  art- 
very  often  graduates  of  the  Maine  woods. 

3.  A  graduated  cup,  tube,  or  flask ;  a  measuring 
glass  used  by  apothecaries  and  chemists ;  the 
quantity  contained  in  such  a  glass. 


nothing  till  a  graduate  of  oil  had  been  poured  on. 

4.  attrib.,  as  graduate  school. 

1895-6  Cal.  University  Nebraska  37  The  Graduate  School 
provides  for  advanced  University  work  on  the  basis  of  com- 
pleted undergraduate  studies. 

Graduate  (grse-di«i«'t),  v.  [f.  med.L.  gradual-, 
ppl.  stem  ofgraduiire  (in  sense  i),  f.  gradti-s  step. 
Cf.  F.  graduer.] 

I.  In  University  phraseology. 

I.  trans.  To  admit  to  a  university  degree.     Also 
with  complement^  indicating  the  degree  obtained. 
(Cf.  sense  3.)     Now  rare  exc.  U.S. 

1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  CAinaxiv.  95  To  commence 
or  graduate  such  students  as  haue  finished  their  course. 
1602  CAREW  Sitn>.  Cornwall  i.  (1723)  61  John  Tregonwel, 
graduated  a  Doctor  and  dubbed  a  Knight,  did  his  Prince  good 
seruice.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  3  Transplanting  me 
thence  touxford,  to  be  graduated.  tfty^Af-ol.ClergyScot. 
106  An  insinuation  that  he  was  not  graduated  Doctor  in  the 
University.  1723  in  B.  Peirce  Hist.  Harvard  Univ.  (1833) 
128  The  Theses  of  the  Batchelours  to  be  graduated  at 
Commencement.  1766  T.  CLAP  Hist.  Yale  Coll.  23  [He] 
upon  his  Return  was  graduated  at  this  College  1724.  1844 
EMERSON  Left.,  New  Eng.  Kef.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  262  Some 
thousands  of  young  men  are  graduated  at  our  colleges  in 
this  country  every  year.  1881  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  813/1 
The  class  of '76  was  graduated  with  six  men. 
Jig.  1622  MABDE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.l.  75  With 
him  I  ranne  over  the  whole  course  of  my  misfortunes,  since 
the  first  time  that  I  was  graduated  and  tooke  degree  in 
them,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Durham  (1662)  I.  316  This 
Fresh-man  Colledge  lived  not  to  be  matriculated,  much  less 
(not  lasting  seven  years)  graduated,  God  in  his  wisdom  see- 
ing the  contrary  fitter. 

1 2.  Of  an  acquirement,  etc. :  To  qualify  (a  per- 
son) for  a  degree  or  as  a  proficient  in  an  art,  etc. 

1624  WOTTON  Archil.  43  As  rf  the  very  tearms  of  Archi- 
traues,  and  Frizes,  and  Cornices . .  were  enough  to  graduate 
a  Master  of  this  Art.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  434  Among 
haire-braind  Judgments,  a  hairelesse  Chin  graduateth  him 
a  hopeful),  and  gifted  young  man  in  their  esteem.  1664 
POWER  Exj>.  Philos.  in.  184  It  has  been  held  accomplish- 
ment enough  to  graduate  a  Student,  if  he  could  but  stiffly 
wrangle  out  a  vexatious  dispute  of  some  odd  Peripatetick 
qualities.  1829  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  II.  53  The  course  of 
life  there  was  better  adapted  to  graduate  young  men  in  the 
brutalizing  habits  of  the  society  wherewith  they  were  soon  to 
mingle. 

3.  intr.  To  take  a  university  degree. 

1807  SOUTHEY  Espriella's  Lett.  II.  76  Four  years  are  then 
to  be  passed  at  college  before  the  student  can  graduate. 
1808  Monthly  Mag.  Oct.  224/1  He  (MandevilleJ  graduated 
at  Leyden  in  1691.  1839  }>\M>wtt.i  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  i.  III. 
304,  1  married  her  a  month  after  she  had  graduated.  1866 
ODLING  Anim.  Chem.  Pref.  6  Among  students,  especially 
those  about  to  graduate.  1892  Times  8  Mar.  10/1  In  1837 
he  graduated  from  Yale  College. 

D.  transf.  To  qualify  (<w)  ;  also,  to  pass  through 
a  course  of  education  or  training  in  order  to  qualify. 

1829  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  II.  ii  One  who  was  preparing 
to  graduate  as  a  Saint.  1850  SIR  A.  DE  VERB  Pitt.  Sketches 
I.  201  It  is  only  when  it  has  graduated  as  a  nation,  that 
a  race  completes  its  being.  1867^.  HATTON  Tallants  of  B. 
viii,  Richard  Tallant  was  graduating  very  successfully  in  the 
Blackguard  school.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  ft  Merch.  I.  x.  308 
Their  sisters  . .  have  graduated  in  the  saloons  of  western 
London. 

II.  gen. 

4.  trans.  To  divide  into  degrees ;  to  mark  out 
into  portions  according  to  a  certain  scale. 

1594  BLUNDEVIL  Ejcerc.  vii.  xii.  (1636)  667  To  graduate 
the  first  side  of  your  staffe  . .  you  must  lay  the  Ruler  to  the 
Centre  A.  1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  31  An  Instrument  for 
Graduating  Thermometers  to  make  them  Standards  of  Heat 
and  Cold.  1x1691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1692)  79,  I  have  not 
seen  any  cylinder  that  hath  been  well  graduated,  12  or  16 
degrees  being  the  most  that  are  set  upon  the  common 
weather-glass.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  \\.  v,  182  The  ther- 
mometer, .graduated  according  to  the  method  of  Farenheit. 
1816  J.  SMITH  PanoramaSci.  6r  Art  II.  266  Sometimes  the 
wire  oq  is  graduated.  1834-47  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field Fortif. 
(1851)  301  Graduate  that  tangent,  and  place  the  crest  of  the 
traverse  on  a  parallel  plane  ten  feet  above  it.  1881  ANDER- 
SON in  Nature  No.  626. 618  One  of  the  frames  is  graduated. 
b.  To  arrange  in  gradations ;  to  adapt  to  (some- 
thing) by  graduating ;  to  apportion  the  incidence 
of  (a  tax)  according  to  a  certain  scale. 

1610  HEALEY.Sy.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  460  They  ..  begin  to 
graduate  the  ages  past.  1644  DICBY  Man's  Soul  xi.  436  The 
pure  soule  would  apply  it  selfe  therevnto,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  her  iudgements,  and  as  they  are  graduated  and 
qualifj'ed.  1761  Descr.  S.  Carolina  28  Those  superior  and 
general  Laws  of  Nature  whereby  Heat  and  Cold  in  every 


Climate  are  commonly  understood  to  be  chiefly  governed  and 
graduated.  1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  123  There  are 
editions  of  the  works  of  all  the  established  authors,  graduated 


for  every  description  of  taste.  1832  W.  IRVING  Alhambra 
(1875)  121  The  Alhambra  possesses  retreats  graduated  to 
the  heat  of  the  weather.  1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th.  iv.  §  50.  434 
A  scale  of  ranks  in  society  graduated  according  to  the 
natural  ascent  of  gifts  and  powers  and  moral  attainments. 
1860  READE  Cloister  f,  H.  II.  334,  I  called  little  Kate's 
hand^a  Kardiometer,  or  heart-measurer,  because  it  graduated 
emotion,  and  pinched  by  scale.  1863  FAWCETT  Pol.  ECOH. 
IV.  ii.  (1876)  543  The  proposal  to  graduate  the  Income-tax 
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seems  to  sanction  the  principle  that  it  is  desirable  to  impose 
a  penalty  upon  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

c.  intr.  for  refl.  To  adapt  oneseli  to  a  certain 
scale ;  to  fall  into  grades  or  degrees. 

1796  [see  GRADUATING  below].  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  £afA 
ff  Alt  iv.  61  Our  affections  graduate  according  to  a  truer 
scale  then  that  of  hereditary  rank.  1898  [see  GRADUATING 
below]. 

t  d.  trans.  To  carry  up   through   a   series   of 
ascending  degrees.    Obs. 

1694  '  S.  S.'  Loyal  ^  Impart,  Satirist  Ded.  2  We  shall  'oc 
graduated  up,  through  all  the  decent  forms  of  Ingenious 
Cruelty. .to  a  more  Solemn  and  Ceremonious  Death. 

-j*  5.  To  improve  the  grade  or  quality  of  j  spec,  in 
Alch.  to  transmute  (a  metal,  an  essence)  into  one 
of  a  higher  grade.  Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  xii.  338  Dyars.. ad- 
vance and  graduate  their  colours  with  Salts.  1655  G.  S.  Let. 
in  Hartlib  ReJ\.  Commiv.  Bees  25  The  tincture  of  the  Con- 
crete whence  it  was  produced,  which  thun  being  graduated 
beyond  its  own  nature,  leaveth  its  dye  in  grain.  1662  J. 
SPARKOW  tr.  Behme's  Kent.  Wks.>  Cons  id.  upon  Stiefel  7 
Which,  .reneweth  the  Essences,  viz.  the  Forms  of  the  Dark- 
world  to  the  Fire-Life,  and  highly  graduates  or  Exalts  them 
and  transmutes  them  into  another  thing.  1669  BOYLE  Cert. 
Physiol.  Ess.  etc.  (ed.  2)  76  The  Tincture  was  capable  to 
transmute  or  graduate  as  much  Silver  as  equall'd  in  weight 
that  Gold  from  whence  the  Tincture  was  drawn. 

b.  To  concentrate  (a  solution)  by  evaporation. 
So  F.  graduer  (Littre*).  (Cf.  GRADATE  v.  3,  GBA- 

DUATOK  C.) 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Graduate,,. %  In  chimistry,  to  bring 
fluids  to  a  certain  degree  of  consistency. 

6.  intr.  To  pass  by  degrees  or  gradations;  to 
change  gradually;  spec,  in  Geol.,  Bo£.,  and  Zool., 
said  of  a  species  or  variety,  or  a  kind  of  tissue 
passing  gradually  into  another.  Const,  into,  also 
with  away. 

1786  GILPIN  Observ.  Ptct.  Beauty  I.  p.  xxxi,  To  make  lights 
graduate  as  they  ought.  179*  Minstrel^  (1793)  II.  232  This 
tender  sympathy  of  sorrow,  imperceptibly  to  themselves, 
graduated  to  a  still  more  tender  sympathy  of  affection. 
1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  i.  209  The  sandstone  in  the  vicinity 
of  Prague  graduates  into  hornstone,  and  even  into  granite. 
183*  DE  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Matt.  (ed.  2)  407  This  sandstone 
graduates  into  the  inferior  conglomerates.  1833  LYELL 
Princ.  Geol.  III.  362  In  Shetland  a  granite  composed  of 
hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  graduates  in  an 
equally  perfect  manner  into  basalt.  1859  DARWIN  brig. 
Spec.  yi.  11873)  135  Climate  and  height  or  depth  graduate 
away  insensibly.  1868  —Anim.  fy  Plants  I.  v.  139  Carriers 
.  .graduate  through  foreign  breeds  into  the  rock-pigeon.  1884 
tr.  De  Bary's  P hotter.  $  Ferns  127  The  elements  bordering 
on  the  thin-walled  tissue  may  graduate  Into  the  latter. 

Hence  Graduating  ubl.  sb.  (also  attrib.}  and 
///.  a. 

1786  GILPIN  Observ.  Pict.  Beauty  II.  Expl.  p.  ix,  A  graduat- 
ing light,  a  graduating  shade,  or  a  graduating  distance,  are  all 
beautiful.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Mitt,  (ed.  2)  I.  455  The  whole 
graduating  series  must  be  of  the  same  origin.  1840  R.  H. 
DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxviii.  96  The  full  account  of  the  exercises 
at  the  graduating  of  my  own  class.  1887  Spectator  15  Oct. 
1389  The  highest  distinction  that  could  be  conferred  on 
a  graduating  student.  1893  GUNTER  Miss  Dividends  19 
She  is  in  the  habit  of  going  to  West  Point,  to  graduating 
exercises.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  20  Jan.  5/1  Lines  of  ribbon 
velvet  in  graduating  widths  trimmed  it  up  to  the  waist. 

Graduated  (grje-diM^'ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  GRADU- 
ATE v.  +  -ED.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

T"  1.  ?  Formed  by  or  consisting  of  steps.   Obs. 

1655  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  /,  137  The  Communion  Table 
he  injoyned  to  be  placed  at  the  East  end,  upon  a  graduated 
advance  of  ground. 

2.  That  has  received  or  holds  a  university  degree ; 
in  later  use  chiefly,  that  has  a  medical  degree, 
fully  qualified.     Now  rare. 

1665  NEEDHAM  Medela  Medicine  212  Call  men  what  you 
will,  because  they  are  neither  graduated  nor  incorporated. 
1678  Quacks  Academy  5  Graduated  Doctors,  and  Book- 
learned  Physicians.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1775) 
II.  131  The  king's  Laureate  was  nothing  more  than  'a 
graduated  rhetorician'.  1784  COWPER  Task  n.  739  Ignor- 
ance.. With  parrot  tongue  performed  the  scholar's  part, 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce.  2818  Art  Preserv. 
Feet  Pref.  6  Such  complaints  appear  more  worthy  the  notice 
of  the  graduated  and  licensed  operator.  1824  SCOTT  St. 
Kenan's  xiu, '  By  my  faith,  Captain  MacTurk  '  said  the  Doc- 
tor '  you  speak  as  if  you  were  graduated ! '  1833  SYD.  SMITH 
in  Mem.  (1855)  11.346  Scarlet-fever  awes  me  ana  is  above  my 
aim.  1  leave  it  to  the  professional  and  graduated  homicides. 
b.  transf.  That  has  passed  through  a  course  of 
training;  qualified. 

1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  252  The 
whole  aim  of  regularly  graduated  thieves  is,  to  be  able  to 
lead  a  riotous  life  of  eating,  drinking,  and  profligate  sociality 
with  each  other. 

3.  Marked  with  lines  to  indicate  degrees,  grades, 
or  quantities. 

1762  FALCONER  Shijnur.  n.  434  In  vain  he  spreads  the 
graduated  chart.  1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Maritime  Surv.  v. 
61  Make  the  Needle  level  with  the  graduated  Circle  in  the 
Box.  1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  12  The  equal  length  of  the 
screws  . .  being  ascertained  by  means  of  a  graduated 
measure.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  41  When  the  powder 
explodes  the  spring  is  forced  forward,  and  moves  an  index 
round  a  graduated  circle.  1882  MINCHIN  Unipl.  Kinemat. 
94  The  graduated  roller  may  be  fixed  anywhere  on  an  arm 
attached  rigidly  to  A  B. 

4.  Arranged  in  grades  or  gradations ;  arranged 
according   to  the  degree  of  difficulty  or  import- 
ance ;  advancing  or  proceeding  by  degrees. 

1678  NEWTON  Le f, R.Boyle  in  Boyle's  Wks. (1772)  I. p.  cxii, 
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Now  the  space  between  the  limits  EFGH  and  IKLM, 
1  shall  call  the  space  of  the  aither's  graduated  rarity. 
1800  tr.  Liigraiige's  Client.  II.  343  Put  equal  parts  of  these 
two  salts  into  two  retorts,  and  expose  them  to  a  strong, 
equaLgraduated  fire.  1837  H.  H.  WILSON  Saii/sltya  Kdriiiil 
107  Tne  formation  of  ideas  is,  in  all  cases,  a  graduated 
process.  1856  FKOUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  v.  426  The  military 
organization  of  society  required  a  graduated  uniform.  1861 
MILL  Utilit.  v.  87  Graduated  taxation,  taking  a  higher  per- 
centage from  those  who  have  more  to  spare.  1868  PEARD 
Water-Farm,  vi.  71  A  natural  fall  of  the  ground  would 
enable  the  manager  to  arrange  them  in  a  graduated  series. 
1896  How&  LEIGH  Hist.  Rome  309  The  oldnolicy  of  gradu- 
ated privilege  and  regular  promotion  fell  into  oblivion. 
Mod.  Graduated  readings  in  Chinese. 
b.  Ornith.  (See  ijuot.) 

1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Graduated,  in  Ornitho- 
logy, when  the  quill-feathers  of  the  tail  increase  in  length 
by  regular  gradations.  Hence  1860  in  WORCESTER  ;  and  in 
later  Diets. 

t  Gra'duately,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GRADUATE 
a.  +  -LY2.]  liy  grades  or  degrees;  gradually. 

1628  FELTHAM  Kcsotna  n.  Ixv.  187  The  stones  are  gradu- 
ally concimented,  and  there  is  none  that  subsisteth  alone. 
Ibid.  11.  xc.  260  So  Warre  is  begotten  out  of  Peace,  gradu- 
ately,  and  ends  in  Peace  immediately. 

Graduateship  (gra  di«K'tiJip).  [f.  GRADUATE 
sb.  +  -8HIP.J  a.  The  period  during  which  one  is  a 
graduate,  b.  The  condition  of  being  a  graduate. 

1644  MILTON  A  reap.  (Arb.)  64  It  is  no  new  thing.. for 
a  parochial!  Minister.. to  finish  his  circuit  in  an  English 
concordance  and  a  topic  folio,  the  gatherings  and  savings 
of  a  sober  graduatship.     1854  LOWELL  Cambridge  (U.  S.) 
Thirty  Yrs.  Ago  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  82  So,  by  degrees, 
there  springs  up  a  competition  in  longevity,   the  prize 
contended  for  being  the  oldest  surviving  graduateship. 

Gradna-tical,  a.  rare.  [f.  GRADUATE  sb.  + 
•1C  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  graduates.  Gra  - 
dna'tlcally  adv.,  nfiice-wd.,  as  a  graduate  should. 

i6ia  WEBSTER  While  Devil  in.  i,  I  most  graduatically 
thanke  your  Lordship.  1837  f  rater's  Mag.  XVI.  661  On 
this  ana  other  matters  graduatical  (if  that  be  the  proper 
adjective)  we  shall  discuss.. hereafter. 

Graduation  (gr£edi«|«'-j3n).  [f.  GRADUATED:: 
see  -ATION.J  The  action  of  graduating. 

L  a.  The  action  or  process  of  dividing  into  degrees 
or  other  proportionate  divisions  on  a  graduated 
scale,  b.  //.  Lines  employed  to  indicate  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  quantity,  etc. ;  sing.  •(•  a 
single  line  on  which  these  are  marked ;  also  collec- 
tively, the  aggregate  of  lines  employed,  c.  The 
manner  in  which  something  is  graduated,  fd. 
Position  on  a  map  as  indicated  by  degrees.  Obs. 

a.  1833  HEKSCHEL  Astron.  ii.  105  The  result  will  be 
liable  to  two  sources  of  error— that  of  graduation  and  that 
of  observation.    1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  II.  269 
The  slightest  casualty  happening  to  such  an  instrument,  or 
any  doubt  whether  the  method  of  graduation  has  been 
rightly  applied,  make  it  unfit  for  the  jealous  scrupulosity  of 
modern  astronomy.     1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  (1871)  27 
The  graduation  and  use  of  thermometers.     1880  BLYTH  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  27/2. 

b.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  yii.  xxxi.  (1636)  702  The  line 
of  degrees  of  Latitude,  otherwise  called  the  Graduation  of 
the  Card.    1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  v.  v.  2  The  length 
thereof,  measured  by  the  graduations  to  both  extremes. 
1773  Genii.  Mag.  XLIII.  115  The  experiments  which  he 
has  made  . .  have  enabled  him  to  form  a  graduation  for  the 
thermometer  of  quick-silver   that  really  expresses  equal 
differences  of  heat.     1812  WOODHOUSE  Astron.  xL  390  By 
reading  off  its  graduations.     1849  HERSCHEL  in  Man.  Sci. 
Eng.  287  The  graduation  is  in  the  stem  of  the  screw,  which 
is  prolonged  to  receive  and  defend  it.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Meek.  IOOT/I  Sometimes  the  stopper  is  hollow,  forms  a  cup, 
and  has  graduations  for  doses  of  certain  amounts. 

transf.  1874  Edin.  Rev.  No.  285.  92  Moving  . .  among 
the  stars,  and.. marking  its  course  over  those  illuminated 
graduations  of  the  nocturnal  sky. 

0.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  x.  32  As  may  easily 
be  seen  py  the  cards  and  globes  of  the  world,  if  so  be  their 
graduation  be  true.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxiv.  169  A 
thermometer,  the  graduation  of  which . .  he  feared  was  not 
low  enough. 

d.  1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  v.  (1614)  9/2  [Chichester] 
whose  graduation  for  Latitude  is  remooved  from  the  Equator 
unto  the  degree  fiftie,  fiftie  five  minutes. 

2.  Arrangement  in  degrees  or  gradations ; '  regular 
progression  by  succession  of  degrees'  (J.). 

1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  1051  Whence  they 
[Scorpions]  are  so  forcible  with  poyson,  and  have  a  kinde 
of  graduation  (that  I  may  use  Paracelsus)  in  the  use  of  it. 
169*  TRYON  Good  Hottsc-w.  ii.  (ed.  2)  27  Diseases  that  have 
.  .crept  on  by  degrees,  .will  require  the  like  Graduation  in 
the  Cure.  1701  GREW  Cosmol.  Sacra  11.  vii.  72  The  gradu- 
ation of  the  Parts  of  the  Universe,  is  likewise  necessary  to 
the  Perfection  of  the  whole.  1865  GROTE  Plato  I.  xviii.  524 
Graduation,  or  ordination  of  objects  as  former  and  latter,  first, 
second,  third,  etc.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Acadeni.  Org.  iv.  73, 
I  do  not  regret  the  abolition  of  the  graduation  of  rank. 

b.  An  elevation  by  degrees  into  a  higher  con- 
dition; also  <±WLS,i-concr.  a  step  in  the  process, 
a  degree. 

1645  S"  T'  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  i.  §  38  We  enjoy  a  being 
and  life  in  three  worlds,  wherein  we  receive  most  manifest 
graduations.     1657  G.  STARKEY  Helmont's   Vind.  Ep.   to 
Rdr.,  A  strong  Diaphoretick,  curing  the  Cough  and  all 
Feavers  and  Agues,  except  of  the  highest  graduation.   1818 
BYRON  Ch.  Har.  IV.  clvii,  Until  thy  mind,  .unroll  In  mighty 
graduations  part  by  part,The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee 
did  not  dart.     1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xvii.  445 
[Justice]  Silence  (in  2  Hen.  /K]  is  an  embryo  of  a  man, — 
a  molecule, — a  graduation  from  nonentity  towards  intellec- 
tual being. 

t3.  Alch.,  Chem.,  etc.  The  process  of  tempering 
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the  composition  of  a  substance  to  a  required  degree  ; 
the  process  of  refining  an  element,  a  metal.  Obs. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652;  57  So  manie 
graduations  your  wisdpme  must  attaine.  1570  DEK  Math. 
Pr<-/.  7  In  their  [Phisicians]  Art  of  Graduation,  and  com- 
pounde  medicines.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  I'scud.  Ef.  n.  iii. 
68  Of  greater  repugnancy  unto  reason  is  that  which  he 
delivers  concerning  its  graduation,  that  heated  in  fire  & 
often  extinguished  in  oyle  of  Mars  or  Iron,  it  acquires  an 
ability  to  extract  or  draw  forth  a  naile  fastened  in  a  wall. 
1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  57  Degrees  of  the  gradua- 
tion of  the  sulphurs.  1683  PETTUS  Fteta  Klin.  i.  (1686)  21 1 
If  you  will  do  something  more  for  the  Graduation  sake  it 
may  be  done. 

b.  The  process  of  concentrating  ^  brine,  etc.)  by 
evaporation.     Also  alt  rib. 

1839  URE  Diet.  A  rts  1087  Sea- water . .  may  be  concentrated 
.  .by  graduation.    At  Salza,  near  Schonebeck,  the  gradua 
non-house  is  5817  feet  long. 

4.   Gunnery.  (See  quot.) 

1828  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  380  The  hori- 
zontal column  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.. is  the  graduation, 
or  common  difference,  of  the  several  piles. 

1 5.  U.  S.  Railway s.  Formerly  used  for  GRADING, 
GRADIENT. 

1840  TANNER  Canals  *  Rail  Roads  U.  S.  163  The  maximum 
graduation  . .  being  about  thirty  feet  per  mile.     Ibid.  249 
Graduation,  the  act  of  modifying  or  adjusting  a  roadway  into 
a  particular  line.    In  rail-road  making,  it  signifies  the  process 
by  which  a  required  grade  is  obtained. 

6.  The  action  of  receiving  or  conferring  a  uni- 
versity degree,  or  a  certificate  of  qualification  from 
some  recognized  authority.  Also,  the  ceremony  of 
conferring  degrees.  Chiefly  Sc.  and  U.  S. 

0x639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  lit.  (1655)  163  Every 
Earl's  son  at  his  entry  should  give  40;.  with  so  much  at  his 
graduation.  1713  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  III.  29  In  a  very 
little  time  after  his  graduation,  he  was  advanced  to  be 
a  Regent  or  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  that  University. 
1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  K.  v.  i.  in.  ii.  II.  361  There  was 
nothing  equivalent  to  the  privileges  of  graduation,  and  to 
have  attended  any  of  those  schools  was  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  be  permitted  to  practise  any  particular  trade  or 
profession.  1858  MASSON  Milton  (1859)  I-  J83  The  most 
important  formality  connected  with  the  graduation.  1876 
GRANT  Burgh  Sch.  Scot.  II.  v.  172  The  rector  [of  the  grammar 
School  of  Aoerdeen]  indulged  the  boys  with,  .plays,  .some- 
times at  the  graduation. 

Graduator  (grx-Alu^tei).  [f.  GRADUATE  ».  + 
•OK.]  One  who  or  that  which  graduates,  a.  One 
who  graduates  (see  GRADUATE  v.  4)  glasses,  instru- 
ments, etc.  b.  An  instmment  for  dividing  any  line, 
whether  straight  or  curved,  into  small  regular  por- 
tions; a  dividing-engine,  c.  A  contrivance  for  con- 
centrating a  solution  by  means  of  rapid  evaporation. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Graduator,  an  instrument  for  dividing 
any  line,  right  or  curve,  into  equal  parts.  1839  URE  Diet. 
Arts6i8  These  tubes  serve  toallowthe  air.  .tocirculate  freely 
through  the  graduator  [in  vinegar  making].  1898  Daily 
News  24  Sept.  10/6  Glass  Graduator  (Medical)  wanted. 

t  Gradnatory,  a.  Ots.  rare~l.  [ad.  L.  type 
*gradudiorius,  f.  med.L.  graduare  to  GRADUATE: 
see  -ORT.]  Having  the  property  of  graduating 
metals  (see  GRADUATE  v.  5). 

1691  BOYLE  Exper.  fy  Observ.  Phys.  iv.  104  Sulphur  of  Mars, 
which.. the  others.. speak  of  as  a  graduatory  Substance  (as 
to  some  Metals). 

[Graduation  :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words.'] 

II  Gradus  (gr<?l-di<s).  Short  for  Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum  '  a  step  to  Parnassus ',  the  Latin  title  of  a 
dictionary  of  prosody  until  recently  used  in  English 
public  schools,  intended  as  an  aid  in  Latin  versifica- 
tion,both  by  giving  the  'quantities 'of  words  and  by 
suggesting  poetical  epithets  and  phraseology.  Hence 
applied  to  later  works  of  similar  plan  and  object ; 
also  extended  as  in  Creek  Gradiijfand  transf. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  '  Gradus '  in  the  British  Museum 
is  that  of  Cologne  1687 ;  there  was  a  London  edition  in  1691. 

a  1764  R .  LLOYD  Poetry  Professors  6  What  reams  of  paper 
will  be  spoil'd  1  What  graduses  be  daily  soil'd  By  inky 
fingers,  greasy  thumbs,  Hunting  the  word  that  never  comes! 
1810  BENTHAM  Packing  (1821)  69  The  arguments  you 
have  to  encounter — together  with  whatsoever  other  appro- 
priate epithets  and  phrases . .  are  furnished  by  the  Courtier's 
and  Latvyfr's  Gradlts.  1827  J.  B.  MOZLEY  Lett.  (1885)  8, 
I  should  like  to  have  a  Greek  Gradus,  if  there  is  such  a 
book  [Written  act.  14],  1857  HUGHES  Tew  Brown  n.  iii, 
The  three  fell  to  work  with  Gradus  and  dictionary  upon  the 
morning's  vulgus. 

attrib.  1887  Athenaeum  25  June  831/1  A  fair  descriptive 
passage  is  spoilt  by  a  commonplace  or  gradus  epithet. 

Grady  (gre'-di),  a.  Her.  [app.  f.  GRADE  after 
heraldic  adjs.  in  -/,  ad.  F.  -^,  -ti.]  Of  a  line  or 
ordinary :  Cut  into  steps.  Of  a  cross  :  Springing 
from  steps;  degraded. 

1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Grady,  represents  steps  or 
degrees,  and  one  battlement  upon  another,  sometimes 
termed  battled,  embattled,  and  grady  embattled.  Ibid.  s.v. 
Cross,  Cross  grady,  fixed  to,  or  on  steps  or  degrees.  1894 
Parker's  Gloss.  Her.  223  Battle  embattled,  or  battled 
grady,  is  a  name  given  to  a  figure  having,  as  it  were,  an 
extra  battlement,  but,  as  usual  for  these  fanciful  names,  no 
examples  are  given. 

Grady,  obs.  form  of  GREEDY. 

t  Graecaster.  Obs.  rare-1.    In  8  Ore-,     [f.  L. 

Cnc-lis    I-   -ASTER.]      ?  =  GllEEKLINO. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  ^M«<.  Krit.  W.Orig.  Physlck  46  Some 
Grecaster  about  Constantin's  Time  translated  most  of  tlie 
Latin  old  Country-Tracts  into  Greek. 

122-2 


GBJECISM. 

Graecian,  oh?,  form  of  GRECIAN. 

GrjECism,  Grecism  (gn-siz'm).  Also  5  Gry- 

seysme,    6-7  Grsecisme,  7  Grecisme.     [ad.  F. 

griicisme,  ad.  med.L.  Grsecismus,  t.  Grtecus  GREEK.] 
1 1.  The  Grsecismus,  a  grammatical  treatise  in 

Latin  verse  of  the  12th  century.   Obs.  rare—'. 
c,45oCVz'.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  189  In  alle  this  scyens  b 

non  us  lyke  In  Caton,  Gryscysme,  nor  Doctrinal. 
2.  An  idiom,  or  a  grammatical  or  orthographical 

feature,  belonging  to  the  Greek  language ;  esp.  as 

used  by  a  speaker  or  writer  in  another  language. 
,570  LEVINS  Manip.  ,46  GrEecisme,  Grxcismits.     it  ,6,0 

HEALEY  Theopkraslus  To  Rdr.  (1636',  The  French  is  elegant 

enough,  .and  has  many  Graecismes.   1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal 

Ded.  1697)  13  No  Man  has  so  happily  copy'd  the  Manner 
of  Homer ;  or  so  copiously  translated  his  Grecisms.  1718 
ADIJISON  Sped.  No.  285  r  9  Milton . .  has  infused  a  great 
many  Latinisms  as  well  as  Graecisms . .  into  the  Language 
of  his  Poem,  a  ,800  COWPER  Comm.  Milton's  P.  L.  i.  335 
A  Grzcism,  and  taken  from  the  oi/3*  atritfjjue.  .of  Homer. 
,880  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  150  In  one  instance  it  is 
written  sell  where  nothing  but  the  simple  tc  is  heard,  as 
sckool.  This  is  probably  a  Grecism.  ,88,  G.  W.  MOON 
Revisers'  Ear.  vii.  (,882)  20  The  maintenance  of  pure 
idiomatic  English,  in  opposition  to  the  Grecisms  into  which 
the  Revisers  nave  occasionally  been  betrayed. 

8.  The  spirit  or  style  characteristic  of  the  Greeks 
in  art,  mode  of  thought  or  expression,  and  the  like  ; 
adoption  or  imitation  of  these  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  II.  Index,  Sectes  of  Panimes,  Bar- 
barisme,  Scythisme,  and  Grecisme.  ,64*  FULLER  Holy  ff 
Prof.  St.  in.  xxiv.  22,  Thc  influence  of  the  Grecian  Empire 
on  the  Persians  had  then  spiced  them  with  a  smack  of 
Grecisme.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  I.  I.  xii.  76  Words, 
which  savor  not  more  of  Grecisme,  than  of  thc  Illyric.  ,806 
Edin.  Rev.  VII.  485  The  which  apotheosis  of  Alexander 
was  one  grand  Grecism.  11849  H.  COLERIDGE  Eu.  (185,) 
I.  3,  The  ridiculous  affectation  of  Grecism  that  was  preva- 
lent in  the  decline  of  Rome.  185,  RUSKIN  Stones  ISen.  I. 
App.  xvii.  392  Everystunted  Grecism  and  stucco  Romanism, 
into  which  they  are  now  forced  to  shape  their  palsied 
thoughts.  1851  CAHLYLE  Sterling  i.  iv.  (1872)  29  There  is 
. .  especially  in  his  early  writings,  a  certain  tinge  ol  Grecism. 
1871  RUSKIN  Fan  Clav.  (,896)  I.  xxiii.  463  The  singular 
Grecism  in  Shakespeare's  mind. 

Grsecize.Grecize  (grfsaiz),*.  [ad.L.  Grxci- 
s/lrt,  f.  Grsec-us  GREEK  :  see  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  assimilate  to  what  is  Greek  ;  to  give 
a  Greek  cast,  character,  or  form  to. 

169.  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Josephus.  Anti,/.  i.  (,733)  3  Joscphus 
endeavours  to  Grecize,  and  shape  the  history  of  the  Jews 
a2  llk^.  as,,h=  could  lo  those  " thc  Greeks  and  Romans. 
,817  G.  HIGGINS  Celtic  Druids  200  note.  This  word,  as 
usual,  they  Graecised.  1853  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  III.  iv. 
§^5'  J94  Whatever  is. .in  any  way  Grecized  or  Romanized. 
,86,  J.  G.  SHEPPARD  Fall  Rome  vii.  39a  Hilderic.  .succeeded 
to  thc  throne  without  dispute,  though  entirely  Grecized  by 
education  and  long  residence  in  Constantinople.  ,880  T 
HODGKIN  Italy  t,  tnv.  n.  ii.  II.  8,  note,  His  habit  of 
Grecising  the  names  of  undoubted  Huns. 

2.  intr.    a.  To  favour  the  cause  of  the  Greeks. 
rare—1,    b.  To  become  Greek-like ;  to  adopt  Greek 
expressions,  idioms,  modes  of  life,  etc. 

,840  Blackw Mag.  XLVII.  646  To  Graecize  or  not  to 
Oraecizc  had  become  a  test  of  patriotic  feeline  1870 
r  ARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  ,26  One  who  '  Grzcises '  in  language  or 
mode  of  life.  1892  Guardian  ,8  May  743/3  The  ifS.  quite 
certainly  does  not  Latinise  but  Graecises. 

Hence  Grsreized///.  a.,  Graroizing  vbl.  sb  and    ' 
fpl.  a. 

,8..  KITTO ~  ffisf.  Bible  Introd.  (1873)  34  (Funk)  This  is  I 
what  enraged  them  so  much  against  the  Hellenistic,  or  I 
Grecizmg  Jews,  who  read  the  Septuaffint  Greek  version  in 
their  synagogues.  ,860  ELUCOTT  Life  Our  Lord  vii.  3,6 
note.  It  is. .probable  that  they  were  complete  strangers, 
but  attracted  to  Philip  by  his  Grecized  name.  ,86,  TlScS 
<-<»">":  Ep.  to  j  CA.  Asia  82  NWAoo«  is  no  more  than 
f  f,S'.n?^ih'?ia.mnetBalaaml-  '«'  STANLEY^,.  CA. 


;     i    Qf    ,       ^TM.  .-."J.        <WWA    OIAMl.e.V  f~OSt.  ^  ft. 

L(i869)  14  The  ear»y  Roman  Church  was  but  a  colony  of 
^  He  lamented  °v  Gre? 'sed. Jews'     l88*  EA».L?  4«*2A 

GT»CO-,  Greco-  (grrko),  mod.  combining  form 
of  L.  Grxcus  GREEK.  Like  other  comb,  forms  of 
ethnic  adjs.  (as  ANGLO-,  CELTO-,  FRANCO-,  GALLO-, 
I  URCO-,,  it  is  modelled  on  the  form  occurring  in 
Greek  compounds  like  Svpockotvif,  and  in  late  L 
imitations  of  these,  like  Gallognecus.  Apart  from 
the wmfeGrscomania^Grxcophil,  which  are  formed 
itrictlyon  Gr.  analogies,  it  occurs  only  in  compound 
adjs.  (now  always  written  with  hyphen),  the  sense 
of  which  is  either  'relating  to  the  Greek  settle- 
ments or  states  established  in  certain  regions 
abroad  as  in  Grseco- Asiatic,  -Bactrian,  -Phrygian 

££S£"£sl£3r  --"j-g  **%  in 
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regions.  ,888  Antigua  Alater  Pref.  9  The  GraKO-Roman 
literature  of  the  second  century.  ,898  Expositor  Dec.  438 
Many  little  touches  throughout..  place  the  reader  in  the 
Graeco-Phrygian  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

Grseconiania  (gn:k<mx?i-nia).  [f.  GH.ECO-  + 
Gr.  navia  madness  (see  MANIA).]  A  mania  for 
things  Greek.  Hence  Grrecoma'niac,  one  pos- 
sessed by  Graecomania. 

,800  B.  CROWTHER  (title)  The  Rabies  Piratica,  its  history, 
-symptoms,  and  cure  ;  also  the  Furor  Hippocraticus  or 
Graecomania,  with  its  treatment.  ,854  KEICHTLEY  Myth. 
Anc.  Greece  fy  It.  (ed.  3)  447  Each  succeeding  age  saw  the 
Graecomania  increase.  1897  Nation  (N.  Y.)  28  Jan.  75/1 
Aesthetic  emotion  was  never  anything  more  than  a  pose  with 
the  Grecomaniacs  of  the  Empire. 

Grsecophil  (grrk^fil).   Also  9  Greoophil.   [f. 


1-  +  Gr.  (pi'Aciy  friend.  A  newspaper  word.] 

i  A  lover  of  Greece  or  of  what  is  Greek. 

,889  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Oct.  7/2  Greece  has  always  been 
grateful  to  the  German  Grecophils  for  sacrificing  their 
money  and  their  lives  in  the  fight  for  Greek  independence. 

GraBdde,  pa.  t.  of  GHEDK  v.  Obs. 

Graet(e,  obs.  form  of  GRATE,  GREAT. 

Graetian,  obs.  form  of  GRECIAN. 

II  Graf  (graf ).  Also  7  graff.  [G.  graf:  see  also 
GRAVE  sb.z]  The  German  equivalent  of  COUNT 
and  EARL. 

,«»  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Whs.  m.  86  This  towne  is 
wholelyand  solely  belonging  to  the  Graff  or  Graueof  Shorn- 
burg^h.  a,69oETHEREDCE/V»wWks.(i888)378  These  form  'd 
the  jewel  erst  did  grace  Thc  cap  of  the  first  Graf  o'  th'  race 
j  a  ,849  MANGAN  Poems  (1859)  1,3  The  Graf  came  never- the 


was  dead.    1851  SIR 


1859)  1,3  The 
R  J.  STEPHEN 
Graf  was  reg 


Led.  Hist.  fr.M.  2) 


1.  63  Each  Herizog  and  G"raf  was  regarded  as  supreme." 

Grafe,  obs.  form  of  GRAVE  v.1 

Graff  (graf),  sb.1  arch. ;  superseded  in  ordinary 
use  by  GRAFT.  Forms :  a.  4-6  graf(e,  4-7  graffe 
4- graff.  0.  6greffe,grefe.  7.  5-6  gryf (fe,  6-7 
griff(e.  [a.  Of  .grafe,  greffe  (moA.f.  gre/e),  semi- 
popnlar  ad.  late  L.  graphium,  ad.  Gr.  ypafiov, 
irpcupftov  stylus,  f.  fpdcpfw  to  write.  The  sense 
'  stylus,  pencil '  is  common  in  OFr. ;  the  transferred 
sense  of  '  scion,  graft'  was  suggested  by  the  simi- 
larity of  shape. 

The  OFr.  word  was  adopted  in  Du.  both  in  the  original 
and  the  transferred  sense  :  MDu.  greffie,griffie,  modDu. 
fiffi',  gri/,  whence  perh.  the  y  forms  above.  Du.  has  also 
a  form  grift,  with  which  cf.  Eng.gri/1,  GRATT^.] 

1.  A  shoot  or  scion  inserted  in  another  stock: 
—  GRAFT  jtf.i  i. 

1398  TREVISA  Bar/A.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  ;;.  (,4g5)  505  The 
beste  is  whan  thc  graffe  and  thc  stocke  ben  lyke. "  1440 
CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  n.  ,247  Liche  a  gryf  anTI 
I-planted  be  God  vp-on  a  old  stok.  1513  FITZHERB.  Husb. 
§138  Thou  must  get  thy  graffes  of  thc  fayrest  lanses  that 
thou  canste  fynde  on  the  tree.  1530  PALSGR.  227/2  Grefe 
T"r-  *J*t  EVELYN  Kal  Hort.  (1729)  ,90  Gather  Cyons 
for  Graffs  before  the  Buds  sprout.  ,703  POPE  Verlumnus 
13  Now  the  cleft  rmd  inserted  graffs  receives.  1813  COBBETT 
It  cekly  Keg.  29  Mar.  827  Trees  with  very  fine  bloom  coming 
from  graffs  imported  the  year  before  last.  1859  TENNYSON 
Vivien  477  A  Gardener  putting  in  a  graff. 
i  f'j1?70  D""''"'7'-  Pref.  2What  commodity,  .is  to  be 
SSoL-  I ""  j  °fJFJS  "*  s'ocke.  "»3  SHAKS.  Lucr. 
,062-1  his  bastard  graff  shall  never  come  to  growth.  „  ,603 
T.  CACTWMGHT  Confut.  Rhem.  ff.  T.  (,618)  85  Out  of  the 
griffe  of  transfiguration,  it  were  strange  to  gather  the  fruite 
of  Transubstantiation.  ,66,  BOYLE  Style  Jfoly  Script.  ,4, 
The  Word,  which  Saint  James  pronounces  able  to  save  our 
Souls,  he  describes  as  a  Graff.  i8«5  E.IRVINC  Babylon  II. 
329  With  occasional  allusions  to  the  Gentile  grain  which 
was  graffed  into  that  ancient  and  everlasting  stock. 

2.  A  twig,  shoot,  scion ;  gen.  a  branch,  plant : 
-GRAFT  s6.l  2. 

,5&S  EDEN  Decades  ,62  They  wyll  surer  owre  come, 
graffes  and  frutes  to  bee  consumed  of  woormes.  15. .  Robin 
/Awrf  (Ritson)  ,28  I  have  a  staff  of  another  oke  graff. 

&3ttS£i^lzffS!z£ttS 
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presse  Graffe.. they  hungthi; |  Epitaph.  ,83,  T.  L.  PEACOCK 
Crocket  Cas  xii.  (,887)  ,35  We  can  no  more  [etc.],  than  we 
can  flourish  the  oaken  graff  of  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield 
fig-  a  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  H.  20,  Loue  is.  .be  eraffe  of 
grace  and  graybest  wey  to  heuene.  ,509  BARCLAY^/  of 
•"A'570'  4*  D>  R°°te  out  the  graffes  of  your  olde  offenr/ 
t'ftugh  enu  bi^T*'  *"**  ™*  8S/I  ^'.le  "«"*»  i°  is 

1 3.  An  act  of  grafting.     In  quot.  transf.  Obs 

thatweH     hi.MIf  V™'-1-"*!-1'*""'*  B2b,But  if  the  letter 
t  of,  be  placed  not  alone,  but  with  one  or  more 
.ers,  which  conjunction  we  for  this  time  will  call  a 
gritte,  then  the  difficultie  is  greater. 

^.atlrib.  and  Comb.,  graffthoot  =  sense  I ; 
graff-stock,  a  stock  on  which  to  graft. 

ar?5'.!?]? Vhf°U  ha"La  s"fficient  graffstok  and  doo  thcrwith 
as  I  said  before.  ,860  T.  MARTIN  Horace  226  The  russet 
"Scorns  the  tree,  that  graffshoot  never  knew. 
Graff  (graf),  st:*  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  7-0 
graffe,  8  grauff.  [prob.  ad.  MDu.  gram  wk.  mas? 
~  GRAVE  si.  i  ]  A  trench  serving  as  a  fortification ;  a 
dry  or  wet  ditch;  a  foss  or  moat;  rarely,  a  canal 
(m  Holland).  Cf.  GRAFT  sbl 

wotf  R'  MON'R°  FA  *'?''•  '•  ^  The  e."""y  forsaking  our 

,&ii :  K  uncon^u.ere"' tne  graffe  filled  with  their  dead  bodies. 

^^"'Z?  I9Aus''  !tis  by  extraordinary  industry 

that  as  well  this  Cltty,  as  generaly  the  townes  of  Hollancf, 


GHAFP. 

are  so  acommodated  wth  graffs,  cults,  sluces,  moles,  and 
rivers.  </  ,674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  viu.  §  6  The  walls 
[of  Arundel  Castle]  were  very  strong,  and  the  graff  broad 
and  deep.  1706  MAULE  Hist,  t'icts  in  Misc.  Scot.  I.  61  It 
had  a  deep  grauff  and  a  drawbridge.  ,759  B.  MARTIN  j\'at. 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  Cambridge  95  Two  Graffs  between  the  three 
Ramparts.  ,79,  LUCKOMBE  Beauties  Eng.  I.  286  Anolhcr 
very  large  camp  and  prodigious  works,  the  graff  being 
inwards  and  outwards.  ,850  WARBURTON  Reginald  Hast- 
ings  I.  13  The  Saxon  palace  had  been  ..  surrounded  by  a 
graff,  or  moat,  in  the  reign  of  Rufus.  1898  Blackw.  Mag. 
Oct.  518/2  A  bristling  monstrosity  of  sconces,  graffes,  fussies 
stackets  and  crenelles. 

rrys£.ie®t  R-  MoN«o  E.tped.  i.  29  Retiring  to  one  corner 
of  his  Kingdom,  to  prevent  the  losse  of  the  whole,  being 
naturally  fortified  with  a  broad  giaffe,  as  the  isle  of  Bi  itaine. 

Graff  (graf),  sb.*  Also  6  graffe,  7  grafe,  griffe. 
[perh.  a  variant  of  GRAFT  sb.'X\ 

1.  =  GRAFT  si.3  i  :  usually  spaders)  graff.  ?O6s. 

15J3  F.TZIIERB.  Husl:  §  124  Dygge  vp  the  muldes  a  spade- 
graffe  depc.  ,601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  466  There  was  found 
in  Dalmatia  a  vaine  of  gold  ore  within  one  spades  griffe  in 
the  first  turfe  of  the  ground.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Imfrov. 
Impr.  iv.  (1653)  »3  Thou  must  go  half  one  Spades  grafe 
deep  at  lest. 

2.  dial.   =  GRAFT  sb?  2. 

1875  PARISH  Sussex  Gloss.,  Graff  or  Graffing  Toot,  a 
curved  spade,  generally  made  of  wood  shod  with  iron,  used 
by  drainers. 

Graff  (graf),  z;.1  arch. ;  in  ordinary  use  super- 
seded by  GBAFT  v.  Forms:  a.  4-7  graffe,  5 
graffyn.  0.  6  greffe.  7.  5  gryffe(n,  -jn,  7 
griffe.  [f.  GRAFF  sb.1 ;  recorded  earlier  than  the 
equivalent  OF.  grafar,  mod.F.  greffer.] 

1.  trans.  To  insert  (a  scion  of  one  tree)  into  a 
different  stock :  =  GRAFT  z/.l  I. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  137,  I  was  sum  tyme  . .  the 
couentes  gardyner  . .  for  to  graffe  ympes.  1388  WYCLIK 
Rom.  xi.  to  The  braunchis  ben  brokun,  that  Y  be  graffid 
in.  14..  Songs  f,  Carols  (Warton  Club)  35  The  fayresl 
mayde  of  this  toun  preyid  me  For  to  gryffyn  here  a  gryf  of 
myn  pery  tre.  15.3  FITZHERB.  Husk.  §  ,37  A  peare  or 
a  warden  wolde  be  graffed  in  a  pyrre-stocke.  1574  HYLL 
Planting  86  Ye  may  graffe  your  graffes  full  as  long  as  two 

r  three  trunchions.  ,611  AINSWORTH  Annot.  Pentat.  Lev. 
xu.  19  (,639)  115  He..grafleth  one  tree  in  another.  1706 
J.  GARDINER  Rapin's  Card.  (1728)  167  To  graff  a  fruitful 
Branch  on  barren  Trees. 

Jff.  cimPilgr.  LyfManhode  i.  cvi.  (,869)  56  She  hath 
be  gratted  bi  subtile  art  and  ioyncd  to  this  burdoun.  iu8-q 

(Mnr  ^  Kir.  f*n,tt     (>*,.*•.•*  <r*,-,u~...  _.i.  c. I    T_;_;._.\    rf'  tf 


n.B.w  auui4ic  i»i  L  tfuu  luyncu  10  [nis  DUraoun.    IUB-O 

(Mar.)  i  «*.  Com.  Prayer  (Collect  ?th  Sund.  Trinity),  Grail? 
m  our  hartes  the  loue  of  thy  name,  a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D. 
I.  l.  (Arb.)  12  In  these  twentie  townes  .Vis  not  the  like  stocke, 
whereon  to  graffe  a  loute.  ,605  CAMDEN  Kern.  (1637)  4'  w<! 
grafte  upon  French  words  those  buds,  to  which  that  soile 
affoordeth  no  growth,  a  1645  D.  FEATLEY  in  Fuller's  Abel 
Redrv.  (1651)  542  Of  all  the  fruitful!  trees  in  our  Paradise 
he  chose  to  griffe  his  meditations  upon  the  Apocalipse  upon 
Abbot  his  stocke.  169.  LOCKE  Educ.  §  200  The  proper  Stock 
whereon  afterwards  to  graff  the  true  Principles  of  Morality 
and  Religion.  1695  E.  WELCHMAN  Husbandm.  Man.  (1707) 
43  A  Man  is  by  the  Baptism  of  Repentance  graffed  into  the 
body  of  Chnsts  Church.  1828  E.  IRVING  Baptism  n.  Wlcs. 
,86  II.  286  When  o 


.     12       .    R  .          . 

,864  II.  286  When  God  is  visiting  a  people  in  his  wrath,  .no 
new  branches  arc  graffed  into  Christ.  1878  BROWNING 
Poets  Croisic  ,39  Never  hope  to  graff  A  second  sprig  of 


rg  o 

triumph  there!    188.  FREEMAN  Reign  Will.  Su/usll.vtl 
455  1  he  old  stock  was  neither  cut  down  nor  withered  away  ; 
but  a  new  stock  was  graffed  upon  it. 
f  b.  transf.  To  set  or  fix  firmly.  Obs. 

'5?*AA1Y  BBIAN  in  EIlis  °"t-  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  82,  1  trust 
to  God  &  her  teeth  were  well  graft  1579  SPENSER  Sheph. 
it  f  2t2  5e  haue  '  listen<:d  to  thy  speche,  That 

graffed  to  the  ground  is  my  breche.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du 
S.?^''i'^  '",'  22°  Twelve  [Houses]  in  that  rich  Girdle  greft 
Which  God  gave  Nature  for  her  New.  Years-gift.  1608 
A.  WILLET  Hexapla  in  Exod.  685  They  [the  horns  of  the 
altar)  were  made  out  of  the  same  matter  and  wood  not 
g£  V"'  i1*14  GEE  Foot  o'!1  «f  Snare  v.  38  [His]  legs  cut 
off  at  the  knees  .  .  were,  without  the  help  of  any  Artist 
graffed  on  again.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  xii.  54  In  the 
walls  whereof  was  graffed  betwixt  stone  and  stone  a  skull 
with  the  teeth  outwards. 

2.  absol.  and  intr.  To  insert  a  graft  or  grafts. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  25,  b/2  Ypolyte  took  his  legge.  . 
and  tooke  and  set  it  in  his  place  like  as  on  graffyth  in  a  tree. 
"5*3  r  <  ITZHERB.  Hush.  §  136  It  is  conuenyent  to  lerne  howc 
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thou  shah  jraffe^   157.  M. ASCALL  Plant.  *  Graff.  Exhorta- 
d_  to  plant  or  Graffe,  it  shall  be 


lion,  Before  ye  doe  intend  .o  pmiu  or  urane,  it  snail  be 
rneetc  to  haue  good  experience  in  thinges  meete  for  this 
Artf:. ,.  l6S*  tr.  Porta's  Nat.  Magic  III.  v.  68  Nature,  saith 
ne  [Pliny],  hath  taught  how  to  graffe  with  a  seed  ,603 
EVELYN  De  laQuint.  Compl.  Card.  II.  ,06  We  might  Graff 
in  the  Cleft,  during  the  Months  of  November  [etc.]. 

fig.  ,676  DRYDEN  Efil.  Man  of  Mode,  So  brisk,  so  gay,  so 
travailed,  so  refined,  As  he  took  pains  to  graff  upon  his  kind. 

d.  trans.  To  insert  a  graft  in  (a  stock).  Also 
vaguely  (  —  GRAFT  z/.i  3). 

,364  GOLDING  Justine  XLIII.  (,570)  175  They  lerned  to 
plant  and  graffe  their  olyues.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Posies 
190  To  griffe !  a  pippine  stocke,  when  sappe  begins  to 
swell.  16,3  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  III.  vii.  227  Date  trees, 
amongst  which  there  are  two  growing  out  of  one  stock 
exceeding  high,  which  their  Prophet  forsooth  graffed  with 
his  ownc  hande.  ,693  EVELYN  De  la.  Quint.  Compl.  Gard. 
>L  I07,APrl1  is  likewise  Convenient  to  Graff  Vines.  1810 
DT»- j  L  x**.™1>  '  scarce  remember  the  pear-mains  which 
I  graffed  here  with  my  own  hands  some  fifty  years  since 

1 4.  To  implant,  lit.  anAJig.   =  GRAFT  ».i  4. 

c,4»o  PaUod.  on  Husb.  i.  ,,5  Seedis  newe  eschewe  To 

sowe  or  graffe.    c  1450  LONELICH  GrailxK.  ,08  Ouer  the  Se 

Cowndyed  scholen  3e  be  Into  the  lond  that  is  tosowbehote, 

•"Si1?*  i°  Gr>'ffen  Many  A  Rote.   ,553  T.  WILSON  Rhet. 

a  hath  grafted  &  geuen  man  power  therunto,  wherof 

these  are denued.     1573  BARET  Ah,.  G  419  There  is  a  sober 

thriftinesse  graffed  in  thy  race  and  kinred  naturally. 


GRAFF. 

5.   Comb.,  f  graff-horn  (see  quot). 
1611  COTGK.,  Citca  cocuant,  a  cuckold-maker,  a  Graffe- 
horne. 

Graff,  v.~  Obs.  exc.  dial,  [variant  of  GKAVK  v.] 
intr.  To  dig. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Tat.  Love  Prol.  5  Dul  wit  and  a  thought- 
ful soule  so  sore  have  myned  and  grafted  in  my  spirltes. 
1875  Graffing  [see  GKAFF  sb*  2]. 

Graff,  var.  GRAVE  j^.i ;  obs.  f.  GKAF,  count. 

Graffage  (gra-fed^).  dial.  [?  f.  GKAFI-  sb.-  + 
HEDGE.]  (See  quots.) 

1798  J.  JEH-EKSON  Let.  to  y.  Boucher  19  Mar.  (MS.), 
[Hampshire  words]  Graffage  ..  a  wooden  frame  somewhat 
like  a  Stile,  placed  in  a  bank,  where  there  is  a  water-course. 
1835  -Miss  MITI-ORU  Country  Stories  (1850)  29  They  clean 
the  graffages,  clear  out  the  moat-like  ditches.  1883  Hantp- 
skirt:  Gloss.,  Graffapc,  a  railed  fence  at  the  junction  of  two 
ditches,  or  where  a  ditch  abuts  on  a  road  at  right  angles. 

Graffane,  obs.  form  of  GBIPPAUN. 

t  Graffed,  ///.  a.  06s.  [f.  GKAFF  z>.i  +  -ED  i .] 
=  GRAFTED///,  a.  i. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  590/3  Ituitus,  planted  or 
graffed.  ^1449  PECOCK  Refr.  i.  xlii.  69  Receue  Je  it  as 
a  graffid  word.  1557  ToMel's  Misc.  (Arb.)  190  Ah  thinke 
her  graffed  loue  can  not  so  sone  decay.  1508  GKENEWKY 
Tacitus'  Ann.  (1604)  182  A  true  and  woorthy  plant  to  receiue 
his  fathers  Empire,  which  a  graffed  son  by  adoption  now 
possessed. 

tGraffer1.  Obs.  Also  5  graffare,  -ere,  gryf- 
far(e.  [f.  GBAFF  a.l  +  -EB!.]  =  GRAFTER  i. 

1:1440  Promp.  Para.  212/1  Gryffare,  or  graffare,  insertor. 
lifiS  JEWEL  Refl.  Harding  544  Husbandmenne,  and 
Ditchers,  and  Heardmenne,  and  Graffers.  157*  MASCALL 
Plant,  if  Graff.  Exhortation,  Thus  much  haue  I  thought 
meete  to  declare  ynto  the  Planters  and  Graffers.  1693 
EVELYN  De  la  Quint.  Comfl.  Card.,  Refl.  Agric.  47  We 
shou'd  not  be  much  better  Graffers  than  we  now  are  without 
that  Knowledge. 

t  Graffer  -'.  Obs.  Also  7  graphiere.  [ad.  F. 
grejffier :  see  GREFFIEH.]  A  notary. 

1513-4  Act  s  Hen.  VIII,  c.  i  Preamb.,  Officers ..  called 
Notaries  otherwise  called  Graffers  to  accepte  take  and 
recorde  the  knowlege  of  all  contractes.  1607  COWELL 
Ititerpr. ,  Graffer,  signifieth  as  much  as  a  notary  or  scrivener. 
1615  HOBY  Curry^ombe  v.  238  Wee  will  say  the  Gra- 
phiere was  a  knaue. 

Graffing  (gra-firj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GRAFF  v.1  + 
-ING  1.]  =  GRAFTING  vbl.  sb.^  in  various  senses. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxx.  (1495)  366  Lente 
is  tyme  of  graffynge  for  in  Lente  graftes  ben  grafted  on 
the  trees,  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  36  Another  seith 
ther  graffyng  nigh  the  grounde  Is  best,  ther  esili  they  com- 
prehende  And  preue.  1571  HANMER  Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  187 
Manuall  labour,  as. .planting  and  greffing  for  daily  wages; 
'575  A  rt  of  Planting  19  There  be  many  wayes  of  graffinges. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xlvii.  §  n.  165  This 
Emperor  was.. from  the  grafting  of  his  neck,  to  the  groin 
very  long,  but  from  thence  somewhat  short  and  bow-legged 
withal.  1667  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  n.  i.  Wks.  1882  II.  53 
But  I  fear  we  shall  not  have  the  graffing  of  the  horns.  1672  — 
Cotiq.  Granada,  Defence  Epil.  169  By  this  graffing,  as  I 
may  call  it,  on  old  words,  has  our  Tongue  been  Beauti- 
fied by  the  three  fore-mention'd  Poets.  1840  R.  H.  DANA 
Bef.  Mast  xxxv.  134  The  neat  work  upon  the  rigging, — 
the  knots  . .  pointings,  and  graftings.  1876  SWINBURNE 
Ercchth.  199  For  the  first  fair  graft  of  his  graffing.  1884 
BLACK  Jua.  Skaks.  ii,  Left  to  his  weeding  and  graffing. 

attrib.  1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  136  Thou  must  haue  a 
graffynge.sawe.  Ibid.,  Thou  must  haue  also  a  graffynge 
Knyfe.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Encensar  tierra  para 
plantar,  to  set  graffing  stockes.  1661  OGILBY  King's 
Coronation  30  All  Sorts  of  Graffing,  and  Gardening  Tools. 

II  Graffito  (graf,ffto).  Antiq.an&Art.  Pl.graf- 
fiti  (grafifz'ti').  [It.  graffito,  i.  graffio  a  scratch.] 
A  drawing  or  writing  scratched  on  a  wall  or  other 
surface ;  a  scribbling  on  an  ancient  wall,  as  those  at 
Pompeii  and  Rome.  Also,  a  method  of  decoration 
in  which  designs  are  produced  by  scratches  through 
a  superficial  layer  of  plaster,  glazing,  etc.,  revealing 
a  ground  of  different  colour ;  chiefly  attrib.,  as 
in  graffito-decoration,  -pottery,  -ware. 

1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  iv.  iv.  286  The 
slight  scratching  of  many  of  the  Maeshowe  Runes,  and  the 
consequent  irregularity  and  want  of  precision  in  the  forms 
.  .of  what,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  mere  graffiti.  1873 
SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  xi.  242  Even  the  Graffiti  of  Pompeii 
have  scarcely  more  power  to  reconstruct  the  past  and 
summon  as  in  dreams  the  voices  and  the  forms  of  long  since 
buried  men.  1873  MRS.  PALLISER  tr.  Jacquemart's  Hist. 
Ceramic  Art  619  Index,  Graffito  decoration. 

transf.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xxi.  653  Visited  by 
crowds  of  early  travellers,  who  have  as  usual  left  their 
neatly-scribbled  graffiti  on  the  walls.  1886  DOWDEN  Shelley 
I.  v.  179  She  sang  pleasantly ;  and  could  scribble  such 
graffiti  as  may  be  found  in  school-girls'  copy-books. 

Graft  (graft),  ji.l  Forms:  a.  5  grafte,  6- 
graft.  0.  6  gryft,  6-7  grift(e.  [A  modification 
of  the  earlier  GRAFF  sb.1 

The  precise  formation  is  uncertain.  Possibly  due  to  the 
use  of  graft  as  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  GRAFF  K.'  But  there 
has  been  much  phonetic  confusion  between  (f)  and  (ft)  at 
the  end  of  words ;  cf.  draft  as  a  variant  of  draff.  The 
forms  ^-«y  under  GRAFF  sb.1  and  grifle  above  may  perh.  be 
influenced  by  the  Du.  frif,  grift  (recorded  from  i6th  c.) ; 
in  Du.  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  -/  is  a  suffix  or  phonetic- 
ally excrescent.] 

1.  A  shoot  or  scion  inserted  in  a  groove  or  slit 
made  in  another  stock,  so  as  to  allow  the  sap  of 
the  latter  to  circulate  through  the  former. 

1483  Cat  A.  Angl.  162/1  A  Grafte,  surculits.  1554  Ace. 
Ediv.  VI  in  Trevelyan  Papers  (Camden)  II.  15  Sir  John 
Wulfe  ..  maker  and  deviser  of  the  Kinges  herbors  and 
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plantes  of  grafts.  1560  BECON  Catech.  Wks.  1564  I.  435  b, 
Is  there  any  num.  .will  ail  a  young  gryft  of  the  first  yeres 
gryfting  fruteles  and  barren.  1649  J.  ELLISTONK  tr.  Behmen's 
Epist.  v.  §  40  A  plant  or  grift  that  is  set,  doth  worke  so  long 
till  it  putteth  forth  its  branches.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  III.  96  This  tumour  every  day  buds  forward  from 
the  point  like  the  graft  of  a  tree.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY 
Agric.  Cheat.  (1814)  253  The  graft  is  only  nourished  by 
the  sap  of  the  tree  to  which  it  is  transferred.  1878  J. 
BULLER  40  y.  in  N.  Zealand  I.  viii.  63  Fruitful  orchards 
are  the  outcome  of  grafts  I  introduced. 
fig.  1547  "bKcntAgst.  ^rf*//<rrWks.is6oIL  161  b,  If  God 
spared  not  the  naturall  braunches,  neyther  wyll  he  spare  vs 
that  be  but  graftes,  if  we  commit  lyke  offences.  i6soDAVENAN  r 
Gondibcrt  Pref.  (1673)  3  New  grafts  of  old  wither'd  words. 
1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  i.  viii.  579  The  legisla- 
tive encouragement  yielded  to  missionary  labours  was 
also  a  graft  upon  the  original  design.  1871  BROWNING  Pr. 
Hokenst.  1524  A  deyil's-graft  on  God's  foundation-stone. 
1885  Act  48  <j-  49  Viet.  c.  73  §  8  The  interest  vested  in 
him  by  such  order  shall,  .be  deemed  to  be  a  graft  upon  the 
previous  interest  of  the  tenant  in  the  holding. 

f2.  A  twig  or  off-shoot  fit  for  use  in  grafting; 
a  scion,  sucker;  hence  gen.  a  branch,  plant.  Obs. 

1587  FENNER  Song  of  Songs  iv.  13  Thy  gryfts  they  are,  as 
of  A  pomgranat  orchard.  1606  BRYSKETT  Civ.  Life  2  To 
transport  from  . .  forraine  countries  . .  strange  grafts,  plants 
and  flowers.  1624  QUARLES  S  ion's  Sonets  xii.  13  My  love  is 
like  a  Paradise,  beset  With  rarest  grifts,  whose  fruits  . .  The 
world  nere  tasted. 

fig-  157*  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  Epit.  Ab,  This 
younge  impe  and  flexible  grifte.  .bent  not  his  listening  care 
unto  others  lore.  1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  etc.  (1837)  345 
No  tree  can  take  so  deep  a  roote  as  grifts  of  faithful  love. 
1598  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  x.  81  Edward  the  top-Branch 
of  that  golden  Tree . .  I  his  Graft,  of  eu'ry  Weed  o'r-growne. 
1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xvn.  Ixxix.  311  And  in  Bauaria's  field 
transplanted  new  This  Romane  grift  florisht,  encreast  and 
grew.  1614  RALEGH  Hist.  World  \.  i.  ii.  §  6,  32  God  gaue 
vnto  man  all  kinde  of  seedes  and  grafts  of  life. 

3.  Surg.  4  A  portion  of  living  tissue  transplanted 
from  one  place  to  another  on  the  same  or  another 
organism,  with  a  view  to  its  adhesion  and  growth* 
(Billings  Med.  Diet.  1890);  also,  the  operation  or 
its  result,  the  adhesion  and  growth  of  such  new 
tissue. 

1886  Diet.  Pract.  Surg.  (ed.  Heath)  I.  616  These  grafts 
may  be  placed  at  any  part  of  a  healing  granulation-surface, 
and  may  grow  there,  forming  islets  of  skin.  Ibid.  618  The 
preservation  of  the  periosteum  is  not  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  graft . .  When  an  osseous  graft  is  about  to  be  effected, 
the  part  into  which  the  graft  is  to  be  placed  ought  to  be 
first  prepared. 

4.  [From  the  vb.]    a.  The  process  or  product  of 
grafting  (see  combinations  in  5) ;  also,  a  variety 
produced  by  grafting,  a  kind  (of  fruit). 

1847  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  in.  Jarvis's  lVigt  On 
the  precise  graft  of  the  espalier  of  Eden,  Sanchoniathon 
Manetho,  and  Berosus  are  undecided. 

b.  The  place  where  the  scion  is  inserted  in  the 
stock. 

iBoa  FORSYTH  F-ntit-trees  i.  8  Taking  off  the  worst  branches 
first,  ..always  cutting  as  near  to  the  graft  as  possible.  1898 
L.  H.  BAILEY  Pruning-bk.  263  The  'grafting  of  the  main 
trunk  has  some  disadvantages,  because  a  bad  fork  is  apt  to 
occur  at  the  graft. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  sense  3),  as  graft-growth  ^ 
surface,  theory ;  graft-hybrid  (seequot.);  graft- 
hybridism,  -hybridization,  the  process  of  hybri- 
dizing by  means  of  a  graft. 

1868  DARWIN  Var.  Anim.  $  Plants  I.  xi.  390  If.,  we 
must  admit  the  extraordinary  fact  that  two  distinct  species 
can  unite  by  their  cellular  tissue,  and  subsequently  pro- 
duce a  plant  bearing  leaves  and  sterile  flowers  intermediate 
in  character  between  the  scion  and  stock..  Such  plants,  if 
really  thus  formed,  might  be  called  graft-hybrids.  Ibid. 
II.  xxvii.  365  The  case  would  become  one  of  graft-hybrid- 
ism. 1875  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  I.  xi.  423  The  number  of  new  forms 
produced  by  graft-hybridisation.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Graft  theory^  a  theory  which  attributes  the  causation  of 
disease  to  organic  particles  detached  from  the  body  of 
a  diseased  person,  which  becoming  engrafted  into  a  healthy 
person  set  up  a  diseased  process  in  his  body  similar  to  that 
which  existed  in  the  body  of  the  person  from  which  they 
were  detached.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  726  The 
interesting  process  of  implantation  or  graft  growths  from 
a  growth  in  one  part  of  the  intestines  to  another  has  been 
already  referred  to.  1897  \V.  ANDERSON  Surg.  Treat. 
Lupus  14  The  graft  surface  has  a  better  appearance  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  cicatrix. 

t  Graft,  sb2  Obs.  [a.  MDu.  graft  fern,  and 
neut.  (MDu.  and  Du.  gracht  fern.),  f.  graven  to 
dig.  Cf.  next  and  GRAFF  $b$\  A  ditch  ;  a  moat ; 
Also  (in  Holland)  a  street  on  either  side  of  a  canal. 

1641  EVELYN  Diary  (1889)  I.  26  The  Reiser's  or  Emperor's 
Graft,  which  is  an  ample  and  long  street.  1644  PRYNNE 
&  WALKER  Fiennes's  Trial  App.  ii  The  Castle  was  a  very 
large  strong  Hold,  fortified  with  a  very  broad  deepe  ditch,  or 
graft.  1653-4  WHITELOCKE  ymt.  Swed.  Einb.  (1772)  II. 
292  The  grafts  of  the  workes  are  large  and  deep,  full  of 
water  on  all  sides.  1683  Apol.  Prot.  France  iv.  46  They 
caught  a  Soldier  measuring  the  Graft  and  the  Wall  in 
order  to  scale  the  place.  1737  G.  SMITH  Curious  Relat. 
I.  iii.  387  All  the  rest  which  the  Canals,  Grafts,  and  Rivers 
are  filf'd  with,  being  salt,  or  at  least  brackish. 


ON. 

masc., 


Graft  (graft),  sb$  [a.  (?or  cognate  with) 
grpft-r  action  of  digging :— OTeut.  * graftu-2  n 
f.  *grat-  GRAVE  v.  to  dig.] 

L  The  depth  of  earth  that  may  be  thrown  up  at 
once  with  a  spade  ;  a  *  spit '.  Often  spaders}  graft, 

1620  MARKHAM  Farew.  Huso.  (1625)  41  Within  a  spades 
graft  of  the  vpper  swarth  of  the  earth.  1681  CHETHAM 
Anglers  l'ade-m.  iv.  §  9  (1689)  38  You  yourself  may  dig 


GRAFT. 

one  spade  Graft,  deep  in  Sandy  heathy  ground.  1792 
Trans.  Soc.  Arts  X.  139  We  dug. .one  spade's  graft  ^Loui 
nine  inches  deep,  and  seven  inches  wide)  into  the  quick 
sand.  i8oJ  Ibid.  XX.  191  The  drains  were  generally  made 
two  grafts  deep.  1848  jfrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc,  IX.  i.  55,  I 
then  dug  a  trench,  .throwing  the  first  graft  of  good  soil  on 
one  side. 

2.  A  kind  of  spade,  used  in  digging  drains. 

1894  S.  E.  Wore.  Gloss.,  Craft  or  Grafting-tool,  a  narrow 
crescent-shaped  spade  used  by  drainers. 

Graft  (graft),  sb.t  slang.  [Perh.  a  transferred 
use  of  prec.  in  the  original  sense  'digging'.]  a. 
Work,  esp.  hard  work.  b.  A  trade,  craft. 

ifyjoGfouc.  Gtoss.t  Graft,  work.  1890  Melbourne  Argus  16 
Aug.  13/1  It  U  when  hard  graft  has  to  be  done,  .that  they're 
troubled  a  bit.  1891  Sfoflicld  Gloss.,  Suppl.,  Graft,  work. 
'  Well,  I've  got  some  graft  to  do  now '.  1896  Pop.  Set.  Jrnl.  IV. 
255  The  roadster  proper  is  distinguished  from  the  tramp  by 
having  a  '  graft '  or  in  other  terms  a  visible  means  of  support. 

Graft  (graft),  z>.l  Forms :  a,  5  grafte,  6-  graft. 
0.  6-7  grift(e,  9  dial.  gr\ft.  7.  9  dial,  greft. 
[variant  of  GRAFF  v.  See  GRAFT  J^.1] 

1.  trans.  To  insert  (a  shoot  from  one  tree)  as  a 
graft  (see  GRAFT  sb^}  into  another  tree.  Const. 
*";/,  intOy  on,  upon.  Also  with  advs.  **«,  together. 

1483  Catk.  Angl.  162/1  To  Grafte,  instrcre,  surcularc. 
XS3S  COVERDALE  Isa.  xvii.  10  Thou  hast  also  set  a  fayre 
plante,  &  grafted  a  straunge  braunch.  1616  SURFL.  & 
MAR 


.    ^    r __„___ 

Orig.  Spec"  \x.  (1873)  245  "fao  one  has  been  able*  to  graft 
together  trees  belonging  to  quite  distinct  families. 

b.  transf.  and^.  To  insert  or  fix  in  or  upon 
something,  with  the  result  of  producing  a  vital  or 
indissoluble  union.  (Cf.  sense  6.) 

153*  TINDALE  Exp.  i  John  ii.  (1538)  23  All  they  that 
are  grafted  into  Christe  to  folio  we  hys  doctrine.  1548-9 
(Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer*  Communion  (Collect  ad  fin.), 
Graunt . .  that  the  wordes  ..  may  through  thy  grace,  bee  so 
grafted  inwardly  in  our  heartes.  1605  BACON  A  dv.  Learn, 
n.  xxy.  §  5.  no  God  ..  doth  grift  his  revelations  and  holy 
doctrine  upon  the  notions  of  our  reason.  1650  FULLER  Pisgak 
389  Each  of  them  [pillars]  having  half  a  cubit  of  their  shaft 
lost  in  their  height,  as  running  in,  and  hid  in  his  Chapiter 
grafted  upon  it.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  99 
The  horns  may  in  every  respect,  be  resembled  to  a  vegetable 
substance,  grafted  upon  the  head  of  an  animal.  1786 
SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  xiii.  (1876)  73  No  Art  can  be  grafted 
with  success  on  another  art.  1821-34  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  4)  I.  149, 1  have  observed  that  dyspepsy  is  often  grafted 
upon  an  hysterical  or  hypochondriacal  diathesis.  1856 
FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  2  The  Northern  nations 
grafted  the  religion  and  the  laws  of  the  Western  empire  on 
their  own  hardy  natures.  1876  E.  MELLOR  Priesth.  208  The 
Lord's  Supper,  while  a  new  institution,  was  in  its  forms 
grafted  upon  the  Paschal  meal. 

C.  intr.  for  refl.  rare^U. 


1884  HORNER  Florence  I.  i.  24  The  Florentine  artist.. 

iost  readily 


1004  HORNER  Florence  1.  i.  24   ine  florentii 
only  adopted  those  principles  which  grafted  m< 
on  his  preconceived  ideas.     1894  Forum  (U.  S.)  July  564 
If  possible,  the  theme  should  graft  on  to  a  vigorous  and 
well  grown  stock  of  native  interest. 

2.  absol.  and  intr.   To  insert  a  graft  or  grafts. 
Const,  as  in  sense  i. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  415  If  you  graft  vpon  the  Bough  of 
a  Tree,  and  cut  off  some  of  the  old  Boughs^  the  new  Cions 
will  perish.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  $  Art  II.  640 
The  method  of  propagating  the  cider-fruit  trees  in  Hereford- 
shire, is  by  grafting.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Lifft  Power 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  332  Here  is  question,  every  spring,  whether 
to  graft  with  wax,  or  whether  with  clay. 

transf.  andjSg.  1685  Loyal  Poems  132  But  of  all  Pates, 
Cit  has  the  softest  one;  'The  better1,  cries  the  Wife,  'to 
graft  upon'.  1713  WARDER  True  Amazons  154  If  any  of 
more  Intellect  .  .  will  graft  upon  this  stock. 

3.  trans.  To  fix  a  graft  or  grafts  upon  (a  stock). 
Also  vaguely  t  to  perform  the  operation  of  grafting 
on  (a  tree),  to  produce  (fruits)  by  grafting. 

1624  QUARLES  Start's  Sonets  xx.  8  To  see  my  Stockes,  so 


.  , 

telie  grifted,  sprout.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  <$•  Card.  256  You 
aft  it  with  Grafts  of  an  Apple-tree.  1705  KNIGHT  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXXV.  292,  I  have  since  grafted  some  very  old 
trees  with  cuttings  from  seedling  apple-trees  of  five  years 
old.  1813  COBBETT  Weekly  Reg.  12  July  98  Stocks  have  .  . 
been  grafted  with  English  cuttings.  1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  77 
On  grafting  the  Chinese  Azalea.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  Eclog,  ix. 
51  Graft  thy  pears,  O  Daphnis,  the  fruit  thy  sons  shall  enjoy. 

4.  In  loose  or  transf.  uses  :  To  plant,  implant. 
1562  TURNER  BatJis  Pref.,  Their  nature  whiche  Almighty 

God  grafted  in  them  [the  birds].  1580  LYLY  Eupkues  (Arb.) 
473  They  that  feare  theyr  vines  will  make  too  sharpe  wine, 
must,  .graft  next  to  them  Mandrage.  1771  Muse  in  Min. 
no  From  page  to  page  thro*  Nature's  folio  flies,  Where 
hoary  wisdom  grafts  her  aching  eyes. 

5.  Nattt.   To   cover    (a    ring-bolt,    block-strop, 
etc.)  with  a  weaving  of  small  cord  or  rope-yarns. 

t:i86o  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  31  How  do  you  point 
and  graft  a  rope?  Ibid.  81  Two  hammock  lashings.,  pointed 
and  grafted  at  the  ends. 

6.  Surg.  To  transplant  (a  piece  of  skin,  tissue, 
etc.)  into  a  different  part  of  the  body,  or  from  one 
animal  to  another. 

1868  DARWIN  Var.  Anim,  4-  Plants  II.  xxvii.  369  The  tail 
of  a  pig  has  been  grafted  into  the  middle  of  its  back.  1897 
Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  203  The  experiment  of  grafting  a 
portion  of  the  extirpated  pancreas  outside  the  abdominal 
cavity  in  the  muscles  of  the  external  walls. 

7.  U.S.  To  repair  (boots)  by  adding  new  soles 
and  '  foxing  '  the  uppers. 

1859  in  BARTLETT  Dtct.  A  tutr. 

Graft,  #."-'  c/rW.    [Variant  of  GUAFF  f.-]    intt: 


GKAFT. 

To  dig.  Hence  Gra-fting  vbl.  sb.,  in  grafting- 
spade,  -tool  (see  quots.). 

iSisCRABB  Tccluiol.  Diet., Grafting-Tool, MndotcurveA 
spade  made  very  strong  for  the  purpose  of  digging  canals. 

1883  GRESLEY  Glass.  Coal  Mining,  Grafting  spade,  a  long 
narrow-plated  spade  for  digging  clay.     Mod.  dial.  (Kent), 
A  grafting-tool  would  suit  best  for  digging  that  elite. 

Graft, ».»  slang.  [?  transferred  use  of  prec. ;  cf. 
GKAFT  sb.*'}  intr.  To  work.  Hence  Gra'fting 
vbl.  sb. 

1878  Graphic  6  July  2/2  Perhaps  in  a  generation  or  two 
Paddy  will  fail  us.  He  will  have  become  too  refined  for 
hard  grafting'.  1890  Melbourne  Argus  9  Aug.  4/2  *  You 
graflin  with  him  ? '  '  No,  I'm  with  Johnson '. 

Graftage  (gra-ftedj).  [f.  GRAFT  0.1  +  -AGE.] 
The  action  of  grafting  or  fact  of  being  grafted. 

1895  HAILEY  Horticulturists'  Rule-bk.  (ed.  3)  283. 

Grafted  (gra-fted),  ///.  a.  [f.  GRAFT  ».'  + 
-ED!.]  In  senses  of  the  vb.  lit.  andySjf. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref^z  That  mighty  . .  Mathenititicall 
Tree,  with  his  Chief  urines  and  second  (grifted)  branches. 
1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  tr.  Justin's  Hist.,  etc.  Kksb,  Being 
hated  of  al  men  for  his  grafted  cruelty.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  tv.  214  He  knew.  .For  Fruit  the  grafted  Pear-tree  to 
dispose,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Grafted,  made  a 
Cuckold  of.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  <r  Gard.  73  The  Pores 
of  the  grafted  Branch.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Comfl. 
Gard.  xxxvi.  155  For  an  old  grafted  Peach-Tree,  the  grand 
Remedy  of  short'ning  may  not  avail.  i8»8  P.  CUNNINGHAM 
N.  S.  Wales  161  A  few  dozen  grafted  trees  . .  will  in  a  few 
years  insure  you  a  very  fair  crop  of  fruit.  1892  Daily 
News  ii  July  4/3  'Companions  '  anxious  for  situations  for 
which  no  special  skill  or  training  is  required,  only  patience 
and  a  sort  of  grafted  cheerfulness. 

b.  Her.  (See  quots.) 

1765-77  PORKY  Heraldry  Gloss.,  Grafted.  This  is  said  of 
that  part  of  the  Escutcheon  which  is  jointed  or  inserted  into 
the  other.  .The  fourth  Quarter  is  Mars,  Brunswick,  and  Lu- 
nenburgh  impaled,  with  ancient  Saxony  grafted  in  point. 
1868  CUSSANS  Her.  ii.  46  To  these  may  also  be  added  what 
is  sometimes  called  Grafted,  but  would  be  better  expressed 
by  Party  per  Pale  and  Chevron. 

Grafter l  (gra-ftaj).    [f.  GRAFT  z>.i  +  -ER'.] 

1.  One  who  grafts  trees. 

1616  SUHFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Fanne  347  The  furniture 
and  tooles  wherewith  a  grafter  should  be  furnished  . .  are 
[etc.].  1668  BOYLE  Cert.  Physiol.  Ess.  (1669)  91,  I  am  in- 
forin'd  by  the  trials  of  more  than  one  of  the  most  skilful 
and  experienc'd  Grafters  of  these  parts,  that  [etc.], 

t  2.  The  original  tree  from  which  a  scion  has 
been  taken  for  grafting  upon  another  tree.  Obs. 

1599  SHAKS.  He n.  V,  in.  v.  9  Shall  . .  Our  Syens,  put  in 
wilde  and  sauage  stock,  Spirt  vp  so  suddenly  into  the 
Clouds,  And  ouer  looke  their  Grafters?  a  ITTOCHATTERTON 
Coitsuliad^  Monarchs  !  Of  mole-hills,  oyster-beds,  a  rock ; 
These  are  the  grafters  of  your  royal  stock. 

3.  A  tool  used  in  grafting  (see  quot). 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.,  Grafter,  a  fine-toothed, 
pointed,  narrow-bladed,  hand-saw,  used  in  sawing  off  limbs 
and  stocks  for  the  insertion  of  grafts. 

Grafter  2  vgra-ftai).  [f.  GRAFT  v?  +  -ER  i.] 
=  GRAFT  sb3  2. 

1877  -Y1  ^'  Line.  Gloss.,  Grafter,  a  long  iron  spade  used 
for  digging  hard  ground,  especially  by  workmen  engaged  in 
making  drains  and  banks. 

Grafting  (gra-ftirj),  vbl.  sbl  [f.  GRAFT  vl  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  GRAFT  z».l 

1.  The  action  of  inserting  a  graft  (see  GRAFT  sbl  i). 
For  cleft-,  crown-,  saddle-,  tongue-,  whip-,  etc. 
grafting,  see  the  sb.  which  forms  the  first  member. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  162/1  A  Graftynge,  insicium.  1560  [see 
GRAFT  s6.1  i].  1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  <$•  Qtial.  129  'Tis 
worth  observing.. what^happens  both  in  ordinary  graftings, 
and  especially  in  that  kind  of  Insition  ..  which  is  commonly 
call'd  Inoculation.  1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  196  New  and 
superior  species  of  apples  may  be  produced  from  seed  :  and 
. . impregnating  the  pollen  was  found  to  be  an  advantageous 
substitute  for  grafting.  1860  DELAMER  Kitc/i.  Gard.  (1861) 
143  The  reader  is  strongly  advised  to  take  lessons  in  graft- 
ing  and  budding. 

fig'  1833  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Wedding,  The  hurry  a 
beloved  child  is  sometimes  in  to  tear  herself  from  the 
paternal  stock,  and  commit  herself  to  strange  graftings. 
1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  ii.  22  The  grafting  of  the 
English,  French  or  German  grammar  and  dictionary  on  the 
gesture-language. 

f2.  The  place  where  a  graft  is  inserted;  its 
junction  with  the  stem.  Also  transf.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  271  It  riseth  vp  with  a  four 
cornered  stem,  .hauing  many  concauities  or  holes  like  arm- 
pits in  the  grafting  of  the  branches  to  the  said  stem. 

3.  In  various  technical  senses:  a.  Naut.  'An 
ornamental  weaving  of  fine  yarns,  etc.,  over  the 
strop  of  a  block ;  or  applied  to  the  tapered  ends 
of  the  ropes,  and  termed  pointing '  (Smyth  Sailor's 
Word-bk.  1867  ;  see  also  quot.  1815).  b.  Surg. 
The  transference  of  a  portion  of  skin,  etc.  to 
another  part  of  the  body,  or  to  another  body. 
C.  Carpentry.  '  A  scarfing  or  endwise  attachment 
of  one  timber  to  another,  as  in  attaching  an  extra 
length  or  false  pile  to  one  already  driven '  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  1875).  d.  Knitting.  (See  quot.  1880.) 

1815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  Grafting  a 
rope,  the  act  of  unlaying  the  two  ends  of  it,  placing  the 
strands  one  within  the  other,  as  for  splicing,  and  stopping 
them  at  the  joining.  The  yarns  are  then  opened  out  split 
and  made  into  knittles  for  pointing.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Irade,  Grafting,  ..knitting  new  feet  to  stockings.  1880 
Plain  Knitting  33  This  . .  grafting  . .  is  joining  two  pieces 
together,  and  is  useful  in  joining  a  new  foot  to  an  old  leg. 
i&qfrAllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  I.  207  Noauthentic  instance. .is  at 
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present  forthcoming  of  the  grafting  of  human  carcinoma  upon 
any  of  the  lower  animals.  1897  \V.  ANDERSON  Surg.  Treat. 
Lupus  i4The  ad  vantages  of  epidermic  grafting .  .are  obvious. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  grafting  chisel,  knife, 
saw,  time ;  grafting  clay,  wax,  a  mixture  of  clay 
or  wax  and  other  ingredients,  forming  a  composition 
with  which  to  cover  the  united  parts  of  a  scion 
and  stock  in  grafting. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  162/1  A  Graftyngtyme,  tnsicio.  17*7 
BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Grafting,  Then  must  the  Gardener 
..cut  it  with  his  Grafting  Knife  in  the  Shape  of  a  Wedge. 
1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Engrafting. ,  Clay,  mixed  with 
horse-dung,  [etc.]..  ;  also. .grafting  wax.  IHa.,  In  this  cleft, 
the  grafting  chissel,  or  wedge,  is  put  to  keep  it  open.  iSoa 
FORSYTH  Fruit-trees  vi.  79  The  Composition  ..  should  be 
rather  softer  than  grafting-clay  generally  is.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  1001/2  Grafting-saw,  a  tenon-saw  for  cutting 
off  stocks  for  grafting. 

Grafting,  vbl.  sl>?    See  GRAFT  ».- 

Graftling  (gra-ftlin).  [f.  GRAFT  st.  +  -LING.] 
A  small  tree  on  which  a  graft  has  been  set. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  St.  Lewis  88  The  Gardner's  Care  over 
some  Graftlings  choice. 

Grahamism  (gr<"-amir'm).  U.S.    [f.  Graham 

+  -ISM.]  The  vegetarian  principles  advocated  by 
Sylvester  Graham  (1794-1851).  So  Gra  hamite, 
a  follower  of  Graham. 

1845  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  I.  87,  I  am  becoming  more  and 
more  inclined  to  Grahamism  every  day.  18..  N.  Y.  Med. 
Jrtil.  XI.  567  (Cent.)  Grahamism  was  advocated  and  prac- 
tised by  many.  1879  WEBSTER,  SuppL,  Grahamite. 

Grahamite  (gtf '•amsit).  Min.  [Named  by 
Waitz  in  1865,  after  the  Messrs.  Graham,  in  whose 
mine  it  was  found  :  see  -ITE.]  A  bituminous  com- 
pound of  several  hydrocarbons,  similar  toasphaltum. 


GRAIN. 

Glastonbury  (sec  the  i4th  cent.  Joseph  Ariin.t  where  it  is 
called  *J>eaische  wij>  be  blode').  Sometimes  the  Grail  or 
Sangreal  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  cup  or 


chalice  used  at  the  Last  Supper. 

c  1330  Art/i.  $  Merl.  (Kolbing)  22 
schuld    do  al    Fulfille    be    meruails   of    be    greal. 


1866  Atner.  Jrttl.  Set.  XCI 1.  ^20  Wurtz  has  proposed  the 
name  Grahamite ..  for  the  pitch -black  Albertite-like  mineral 
of  Virginia.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knotvl.  VIII.  139  Grahamite 
is  black,  and  has  a  variable  luster. 

Graliamize  (gr^'amaiz),  v.  [f.  Graham  + 
•IZB.  (Sir  James  Graham,  as  Home  Secretary,  had 
Mazzini's  letters  so  opened  in  1844.)]  trans.  To 
cause  (letters)  to  be  opened  when  passing  through 
the  post.  Hence  Gra  haniiiing  •obi.  sl>.  So  (rarefy) 
Gra  naming-  vbl.  sb. 

1883  Month.  Guard.  8  Feb.  4  Postmasters  in  country 
towns.. are  much  under  temptation  to  follow  their  masters 
in  the  General  Post-Office  in  '  Grahamising '  letters  and 
telegrams.  1888  Times  18  Dec.  8/4  Mr.  Sexton  asked  to 
what  extent  the  practice  of  '  Grahamizing  '  letters  was  now 
carried.  1892  W.  B.  SCOTT  Autobiog.  Notts  I.  121  He  was 
the  friend  of  Mazzini  in  the  discovery  of  the  Grahaming  of 
letters  by  the  Post  Office. 

Graial,  obs.  form  of  GRAIL  '. 

Graid,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  GBAITH  v. 

Graid(e)ly,  -ley,  dial,  variant  of  GKADELY. 

Grail1  (gr/'l).  Forms:  4  graiel,  graell,  4-5 
grayel,  4-9  grayle,  5-6  grale,  grayll(e,  5-9 
grails,  6  graial,  greyle,  6-  grail.  [ad.  OF. 
graet-.—'Eccl.  L.  gradate,  var.  gradudlt.  GRADUAL.] 

L  =  GRADUAL  sb.  i. 

13..  Metr.  Ham.  (Harl.  MS.)  514  in  Minor  Poems  fr. 
Vertton  MS.  188  By  ierom  and  ambrose  ordaind  es  To  sing 
be  graell  [v.  r.  grayel]  at  be  mes,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks. 
III.  202  t>ei  neden  to  have. .  exponitouris  on  be  gospellis  and 
pistelis,  more  ban  Graielis  and  obere  bokis  of  song.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  A',  ix.  xxviii.  (1495)  364  In  Ester 
weke  the  Grayle  is  songe  wylh  Alleluya.  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.  xvi.  205  Lefe  pystyls  and  grales ;  Mes,  matyns, 
noght  avalys,  All  these  I  defende.  1403  Ftstivall  (W. 
de  W.  1515)  33  The  greyle  is  not  sayd  for  those  y1  ben 
newe  crystened.  a  15*9  SKELTON  P.  Sparovj  441  The 
pecocke  so  prowd,  Bycause  his  voyce  is  lowde  ..  He  shall 
syng  the  grayle.  1553  BECON  Reliques  of  Rome  (1563)  124 
Pope  Gelasius  the  fyrst  brought  in  yc  Grayll,  commaunding 
that  the  people  shoulde  sing  it.  1803  J.  CHRISTIE  Ace. 
Parish  Clerks  15  Ability  to  read  the  Epistles  and  Lessons, 
to  sing  Responsals,  Grails,  and  other  parts  of  the  Service. 

2.  =  GRADUAL  sb.  2. 

c  1440  Prom/i.  Pant.  207/1  Grayle,  boke .  .gradale.  1459 
Test.  Ebor.  n.  (Surtees)  227  The  best  Mes  boke  ..  the  lesse 
Antiphoner  of  iiij,  a  Graile,  a  Manuell.  1504  Churchiu. 
Ace.  St.  Mary  Hill,  London  (1797)  105  A  manuell,  a  legend, 
2  solomes  and  gravies.  1549-50  Act  3  <$•  4  Ediu.  VI,  c.  10 
('553)  13  b.  All  bookes  called  Antiphoners,  Missales,  Grailes, 
Processionalles  [etc.].  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III. 
1146/1  One  of  the  gard  lift  vp  to  him  into  the  pulpit  a 
masse  booke  and  a  graile.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry 
(1840)  I.  Diss.  ii.  88  Among  the  books  they  found  there, 
were  one  hundred  psalters,  as  many  grayles,  and  forty 
missals.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  ix.  1849  ROCK  Ck.  of  Fathers 
II.  vi.  202  Upon  the  outstretched  wings  of  the  large  brazen 
eagle  lay  open  the  Grail. 

Grail  *  (gr^l).  Also  4,  9  greal,  5,  7,  9  graal, 
6  graile.  [ad.  OF.  graal,  grael,  greel,  greil  =  Pr. 
grasal,  grata!  (whence  OCat.  gresal-s) :— med.L. 
gradalis  a  cup  or  platter,  of  uncertain  origin; 
commonly  referred  to  a  popular  L.  type  *eratdlis, 
f.  *cratus  altered  form  of  L.  crater  cup.]  The 
(ffoly)  Grail,  the  Saitit  Grail  or  SANGKEAL  :  in 
mediaeval  legend,  the  platter  used  by  our  Saviour 
at  the  Last  Supper,  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
received  the  Saviour's  blood  at  the  cross. 

The  fortunes  of  '  the  Holy  Grail '  (OF.  le  saint  graal, 
•whence  Malory  has  the  corrupt  form  sancgreal :  see  SAN- 
GREAL),  and  the  adventures  undergone  in  the  search  for  it 
by  various  knights  of  Arthur's  Round  Table,  form  an 
important  part  of  the  matter  of  mediaeval  romance.  Accord- 
ing to  one  story,  it  was  brought  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to 


Art/i.  $  Merl.  (Kolbing)  2222  Til  he  wer  born  bat 
do  al  Fulfille  be  meruails  of  be  greal.  c  1450 
Merlin  50  The  peple  that  were  ther-at  cleped  this  vessell 
that  thei  hadden  in  sogrete  grace,  the  Graal.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  ii.  x.  34  loseph  of  Arimathy  ..  brought  with  him  the 
holy  graile  (they  say).  1685  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Brit.  i.  i  j 
And  for  all  that  I  can  see,  the  holy  Graal  deserves  as  much 
credit  as  the  Book  taken  out  of  Pilat's  Palace.  1833 
LONGF.  Drift-Wood  Prose  Wks.  (1886)  I.  301  The  former, 
indeed,  founded  upon  the  marvels  of  the  Saint  Graal,  contain 
nothing  but  strange  and  miraculous  adventures.  1842 
TENNYSON  Sir  Gataliad^-2  Three  angels  bear  the  holy  Grail. 
fig.  1876  LANIER  Psalms  of  West  505  Godly  Hearts  that, 
Grails  of  gold,  Still  the  blood  of  Faith  do  hold.  1894  STEAD 
If  Christ  came  to  Chicago  no  The  quest  of  the  almighty 
dollar  is  their  Holy  Grail. 

U  ?  Misused  (for  rime)  in  the  sense  of  'cup*. 

In  recent  Diets,  this  passage  is  given  as  authenticating  a 
sense  '  foam  '  for  GRAIL  8. 

1653  ExaletcUion  of  Ale  vii.  in  F.  Beaumont*  s  Poems 
M  3  b,  To  see  how  it  flowers  and  mantles  in  grayle. 

Grail3  (gr^'l).  Poet.  Also  6  graile,  grayle. 
[Of  unknown  origin,  perh.  a  contraction  of 
GRAVEL.]  Gravel. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  vii.  6  This  gentle  knight  .  .  lying 
downe  upon  the  sandie  graile,  Dronke  of  the  streame.  1591 
—  Vis.  Bellay  157  The  golden  grayle  that  bright  Pactolus 
washeth.  1647  H.  MORE  .So/t^*  ofSoulm.  i.  xxii,  Like  torch 
that  droppeth  down  .  .  Lies  now  in  darknesse  on  the  grail,  or 
stone.  1840  BROWNING  Sordello  vi.  447  The  silver  globules 
and  gold-sparkling  grail  At  bottom. 

Grail  4  (gr/'l).  Also  9  graille.  [a.  F.  grlle  of 
the  same  meaning,  f.  griler  to  make  slender,  spec. 
taper  and  smooth  (the  teeth  of  a  comb),  f.  grlle 
slender.]  A  comb-maker's  file.  Hence  Grai  ling 
vbl.  sb.,  the  process  of  finishing  the  teeth  of  a  comb 
with  the  grail. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  383/2  A  Comb-makers  Grail 
.  .  is  a  long,  flat,  and  broad  Tool  on  the  Back,  and  the  other 
side  wrought  into  Teeth  like  a  Saw.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  Graille,  a  single-cut  file,  or  float,  having  one  curved 
face  and  a  straight  one,  used  by  comb-makers.  1878  Encycl. 
Brit.  VI.  178/2  They  [combs]  then  pass  to  the  'grailing  ' 
department,  where,  by  means  of  special  forms  of  files  or 
rasps,  known  as  grails  and  topers,  the  individual  teeth  are 
rounded  or  bevelled,  tapered,  and  smoothed. 

t  Grail5.  Obs.-1  (Cf.OF.grave/ca.  fish,  also 
GRAYLING  and  GRAVELING.]  Some  kind  of  fish. 

1587  HARRISON  England  in.  iii.  in  Holinshed  Chron.  I. 
324  Besides  the  salmons.  .we  haue  the  trout,  barbell,  graile, 
powt,  cheuin,  pike  [etc.]. 

[Grail,  for  BRAIL  jj.',  see  List  Spurious  Wds^ 

tGrailin.gr,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [aphetic  form  of 
ENORAILING.J  =  ENGRAILING  vbl.  sb. 

igo»  Privy  Purse  Exf.  Eliz.ofYork  (1830)  14  Making  of 


Grailing,  obs.  form  of  GRAYLING. 

GraiUe,  variant  of  GRAIL  sb.* 

Graim,  obs.  form  of  GRAME  sb. 

Grain  (gr^n),  si.*  Forms:  3-6  greyn(e,  4 
grein(e,  4-7  grayn(e,  5,  7  grane,  (6  grene,  5  //. 
grennys),  6-7  graine,  5-  grain.  [Two  form- 
ations :  (i)  a.  OF.  grain,  grein  (mod.F.  grain) 
=  Pr.  gran,gra,  Sp.grano,  fg.grao,  It.grano-.—L. 
jp-anuma.grs.in,  seed;  (2)a.OF.grain(n)e  (mod.F. 
graine)  seeds  collectively,  seed  •=  Pr. ,  Sp. ,  It  .grana  :— 
pop.  L.  grana  fern.,  orig.  pi.  oigrdnum.'] 
I.  Seed  ;  seed  of  cereal  plants,  corn. 

1 1.  A  single  seed  of  a  plant,  esp.  one  which  is 
small,  hard,  and  roundish  in  form.  (After  I5th  c. 
almost  exclusively :  The  stone  or  pip  of  a  frnit.) 

13. .  £.  E.  Alttt.  P.  A  31  Vch  gresse  mot  grow  of  graynez 
dede.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  Ixxxi.  (1495) 
652  A  greyne  is  the  leest  party  both  of  the  sede  and  of  the 
tree,  in  euery  greyne  is  both  pyth  and  rynde.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  1084  Loo,  here  a  gloue  full  of  graynes  I  graythe 
be  to  take,  c  1430  Paltad.  on  Hitsb.  III.  805  Ek  peris  men 
deuyde,  And  pike  awey  the  greyne  of  euery  side.  1486  Bk. 
St.  A  loans  C  vij  b,  Take  ye  greynes  of  shaffelegre.  1503 
ARNOLDE  Chron.  167  Wan  y*  mone  is  in  tauro  it  is 
good  tyme  to  plante  trees  of  graynes  and  pepins.  1518 
PAYNELL  Salerne's  Reeim.  G  iv  D,  The  lyuer  is  fatted  with 
them  [grapes],  .if  they  be  clensed  from  y"  graynes  or  kyrnels. 
1607  TOPSELL  Fmtr-j.  Beasts  (1658)  335  The  stones  or  grains 
of  Vitis  Alia,  otherwise  called  Bnonie.  1684  Contcmfl. 
State  Man  \.  iv.  (1699)  45  Life  . .  is  so  frail  and  slipper}', 
that,  .even  the  Grain  of  a  Grape  hath  been  able  to  . .  over- 
throw it.  1796  H.  HUNTER  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799) 
II.  Explati.  Plates  ii  Aquatic  grains  have  characters  en- 
tirely opposite  to  those  which  are  produced  on  the  mountains. 
1813  J.  BADCOCK  Z?<w«.  Amusem.  187  A  grain  of  a  raisin. 
Jig.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  269  Grace  gaue  greynes,  the 
cardynales  vertues,  And  sewe  hem  in  ma_nnes  soule.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  I.  14  They  no  greine  of  pile  sowe.  a  1400- 
50  Alexander  5622  Sum  grayne  of  godhede  . .  was  growen 
aow  within.  14. .  Purif.  Marie  in  Tundale's  Vis.  (1843)  T35 
That  he  . .  lyke  a  dowve  bysyly  aspye  Wher  he  of  vertu 
gedur  may  the  greyne.  c  1440  Psalmi  Penitent.  (1894)  16 
Yn  my  flesch  tier  nys  non  helthe,  Therfor,  of  grace  sende 
me  greynus. 

f  ta.  In  the  grain:  in  the  stage  of  forming  or 
producing  seed.   Obs. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  vm.  ii.  (1614)  734  Where 
Wheate  and  Mays  will  not  grow,  but  so  vnequally,  that  at 
one  instant,  some  is  in  the  grasse.  other  in  the  graine. 


GRAIN. 

2.  spec.  A  seed  or  com  of  a  cereal  plant. 

In  botanical  language  a  grain  of  a  cereal  plant  is  not  a 
'seed  but  a  '  fruit '  of  the  kind  called  CAKVOKSIS. 
£1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  35  be  secounde  fruyt 
of  tlic  sixtikc  greyn.  1416  Lvnc.  DeGnil.fi/gr.  (E.E.T.S. 
3315  She  hadde.  .Oflfa  lytel  barly  greyn  Makyd  an  Er  large 
cSt  |ilcyn.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  201  Blyssed  be  thow 
.  .thru  haste  sowen  a  grayne  of  the  beste  whete  in  the  best 
lande.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)764  At  the  end  o: 
every  song,  ..  laying  downe  two  or  three  Graines  of 
Whcate.  «8o6  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  25  The  origina 
of  all  weights  used  in  England,  was  a  grain  or  com  ol 
wheat,  gathered  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear.  1841  GRAY 
Struct.  Bat.  vii.  §  2  (1880)  295  A  Caryopsis  or  Grain.  1885 
GOODALE  Physiol.  Hot.  (1892)  181  The  so-called  'grains  '  o] 
the  cereals  are  fruits  instead  of  seeds. 
8.  collect,  sing.  The  fruit  or  seed  of  wheat  and 
the  allied  food-plants  or  grasses  (^  rarely  of  beans, 
etc.) ;  the  plants  themselves  whether  reaped  or 
standing;  =  CORN  rf.l  3, 4.  f  Also  grain  of  wheat. 
In  England  the  colloquial  word  for  this  sense  is  cum, 
which  in  the  U.  S.  has  a  different  application. 

<•  1315  SHOREHAM  30  Jesus  seyth  the  vygne  be  hys.  And 
eke  the  greyn  of  wete.  1363  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  vii.  112  Schal 
no  greyn  that  heer  groweth  gladen  ow  at  neode.  1:1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  595  We)  w;st<,  he,  by  the  droghte,  and  by  the 
reyn,  The  yielding  of  his  seed  and  of  his  greyn.  c  1410 
Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  2i7  Eek  hillis  yeld  is  Wei  gretter  grayn 
and  fewer,  then  in  feeld  is.  1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  382 
Barly  ne  malte  ne  none  other  greyne.  c  1550  Decay  Eng. 
by  Sktft  (t.E.T.S.)  98  Euery  ploughe  to  sell  .xxx.  quarters 
of  grayne  by  the  yeare.  1598  W.  PHILLIP  Linsc'iotenxxxvn. 
71  1  hey  have  a  custome . .  to  cast  corn  and  other  graine  vpon 
the  ground  to  feed  birds  and  beastes  withal.  1631  Lmi 


iir- 1 — a-  */  '  V*  AMUMSON  reasons,  ^uuiincr 

361  Wide  flies  the  tedded  gram.  !74oSoMERviLLE.tf»,M/W 
ii.  133  The  npen'd  Grain,  whose  bending  Ears  Invite  the 
Reaper's  Hand.  1753  J.  BARTLET  Gent!.  Farriery  i.  2 
Beans  afford  the  strongest  nourishment  of  all  grain.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  344  All  this  tribe  . .  feeding 
upon  grain.  1817-8  COBBETT  Rcsid.  U.  S.  (1822)  4  The 
general  harvest  for  grain  (what  we  call  corn)  is  a  full  month 
earlier  than  in  the  South  of  England  !  1847  TENNYSON  Prime. 


Concl.  89  A  lord  of  fat  prize-oxen  and  of  sheep  ..  A  pamph 
leteer  on  guano  and  on  grain.    1879  J.  D.  Bui 

Rein.  4^22  The  husbandmar  — "' —  j:ir *  - 

preparing  his  grain  for  use. 


J.  D.  BURNS  Mem. 
different  processes  in 


b.  A  particular  species  of  com.     fAlso  //. 
Crops  of  grain. 

rJ4°o  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxxi.  310  Corn  of  dyverse  greynes 
and  of  Ryzs.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  <y  Lim.  Man.  (1714)  95 

This  Realme  gave  to  their  Kyng  ..  the  ix"'  Scheff  of  their 
tiraynys.  1494  FABYAN  v.  cxxxvi.  122  Whete  &  other  graynes 
were  at  an  excedyng  pryce.  1544  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  15  b, 
If  the  lesse  sowe  the  lande  &  the  lessour  . .  before  that  his 
graynes  be  rype  putteth  him  out,  yet  [etc.].  1704  Old  Tour 
in  Scotl.  in  lllackw.  Mag.  Feb.  (1818)  520/2  Barley  is  a  sumer 
grain,  and  beer  a  winter  grain.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of 
Diet  i.  250  Mays  not  so  easily  brought  to  Fermentation  as 
other  Grains.  1767  A.  YOUNG  Farmer's  Lett,  to  People  310 
The  grain,  or  grass,  which  seems  best  to  suit  it  [the  soil). 
1815  Philos.  Jrnl.  25  Apr.,  The  grains  which  extend  farthest 
to  the  north  in  Europe  are  barley  and  oats.  1870  J.  YEATS 
Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  128  Wheat  is  the  chief  grain  of  temperate 
and  sub-temperate  climates. 

C.  Jig.  (Cf.  a  like  use  of  'L.  farina.) 

1611  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  n.  iii.  27  [Those 
men]  are  both  of  one  graine,  sowne  and  reaped  vnder  one 
and  the  same  Moone,  bread  of  the  same  meale. 

4.  Specialized  applications  of  the  plural,  a.  (in 
full  grains  of  Paradise :  in  early  use  also  sing.) : 
The  capsules  of  Amomum  Meleguetta  of  Western 
Africa  (cf.  CARDAMOM  b),  used  as  a  spice  and  in 
medicine ;  called  also  Guinea  grains  (see  GUINEA). 

?  a  1366  CHAUCER  R  am.  Rose  1369  Clowe-gelofre,  and 
licoryce,  Gingere,  and  greyn  de  Parys  [orig.  Graine  de 
paradis}.  c  1386  —  Miller's  T.  504  But  first  he  cheweth 
greyn  and  lycorys,  To  smellen  swete.  c  1.4*0  Liber  Cocorum 
(i  862)  38  Take..  Of  maces,  cloves  and  graynys  also.  £1460 
J.  RUSSELL  lik.  Nurture  126  Graynes  of  paradise,  hoote  & 
moyst  bey  be.  1543  BORDE  Dyetary  (1870)  286  Graynes  be 
good  for  the  stomake  and  the  head.  1614  B.  JONSON  Barth. 
Fair  lv._  iv,  I'ld  cure  him  now . .  with . .  garlike,  long  pepper, 
and  graines.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  225  Steep 
the  Regulus  of  Antimony  in  Ale,  with  a  little  of  the  Spice 
called  Grains.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  305  Malagueta,  other- 
wise called  Paradise-Grains,  or  Guinea  Pepper.  1743  Land. 
*  Country  Brew.  iv.  288  When  I  found  it  [Two-Penny 
Drink]  left  a  hot  Tang  behind  it,  it  gave  me  just  Reason 
to  believe  they  had  used  Grains  of  Paradise,  or  long  Pepper, 
both  which  will  save  Malt.  1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Cus- 
toms (1821)  96  Guinea  Grains  and  Grains  of  Paradise  are 
considered  by  the  Trade,  as  one  and  the  same  article.  1850 
KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  viii,  'Beer  poisoned  wi'  grains  o' 
Paradise  and  cocculus  indicus' 

b.  Refuse  malt  left  after  brewing  or  distilling. 

In  the  first  quot.  the  sense  seems  to  be  '  malt '. 

1583  T.  STOCKER  tr.  Trag.  Hist.  Civ.  Wars  Low  C.  I.  III. 
118  b,  And  the  fift  day,  they  made  ordenaunces  concerning 
their  flesh  victual,  and  Graynes,  which  they  began  to  bake 
(orig.  gasteaus  de  brassin  qu'on  conimencoit  a  cuyre].  Ibid., 
The  greater  sort  of  the  common  people  dronk  water, 
by  reason  that  the  grains  was  baked  into  bread.  1595 
Manch.  Ct.  Leet  Rec.  (1885)  II.  94  No  persone  . .  shall 
sell  any  Draffe  graynes  or  branne  by  any  other  measure 
then  onlye  by  the  measure  that  they  by  . .  theire  corne  bye. 
1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Fame  105  There  is  also 
two  other  Foods  . .  excellent  for  Hogges  :  the  first  whereof 
is  Ale  or  Beere  Graines.  a  1659  CLEVELAND  Coachman  16 
There's  Difference  in  the  Reins  Of  Horses  fed  with  Oats, 
and  fed  with  Grains.  1718  BATES  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXX. 
880  The  feeding  Cows  with  Distillers  Grains  was  a  new 
Custom.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  138  F  13,  I  met  Miss 
Busy  carrying  grains  to  a  sick  cow.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr. 
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-"'•act.  Agric.  II.  34  Brewers'  grains.  In  Norfolk,  grains 
A  jV°  """.employed  as  a  manure.  1880  Daily  Tel.  9  Jan., 
Advt.,  Owing  to  the  deficient  root  crop  ..  stockowners  should 
use  ale  or  stout  grains. 

fc.  =  DUCKWEED.  (  Also  greens:  see  GREEN  sb) 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \.  Ixxi.  107  In  English  water  Lentils, 

Duckes  meate    and  Graynes.     1597  GERAKDE  Herbal  11. 

cclxxxvn.  690  Ducks  meate  :  some  terme  it  after  the  Greek 

water  Lentils,  and  of  others  it  is  named  Graines. 
5.  fa.   A   berry,   grape.    (So   F.  grain)    Obs. 

b.  One  of  the  parts  of  a  collective  fruit,    o.  (See 

qnot.  1829.) 

a.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  23  Ase  the  wyne  to  gadere  flouthe  Of 
manye  greyne  ytakc.   1388  WYCLIF  Le-.i.  xix.  10  Nethir  in  thi 
vyner  thou  schalt  gadere  reysyns  and  greynes  falling  down 
[Vulg.  racemos  et  grana.  cadcntia].     c  1400  Lanfrancs 
Cirurg.  273  J>e  cure  herof  is  with  electuari  maad  of  greynes 
of  laun.    cj43o  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  11.  cxlvii.  (1869)  134, 
I  serue  of  vinegre  and  of  vergeous,  and  of  greynes  bat  ben 
soure  and  greene.    1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav 

i  55  Excellent  Grapes  .  .  which  they  ..  load  and  unload  .  . 
without  hurting  the  least  grain.  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint. 
Compl.  Card.  I.  157  The  Chassela's.  .is  a  very  sweet  Grape 
.  .  Us  grain  or  Berry  is  large  and  crackling. 

b.  1674  tr.  Schefcr's  Hist.  Lapland  141  Each  Berry  being 
divided  as  it  were  into  graines  of  a  pale  yellow  color.     1859 
W.  S.  COLEMAN  Woodlands  (1862)  106  The  grains  of  which 
it  [the  dewberry]  is  composed  are.  .covered  with  fine  bloom. 

C.    1819  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  1  100  The  segments  of  the 
flowers  of  Rumex  have  tubercles  which  are  called  grains. 
II.  Senses  originally  transferred  from  I  and  2. 

f  6.  A  bead,  esp.  one  of  the  beads  of  a  rosary 
(so  F.  grain)  ;  also,  a  pearl.  Obs. 

a  :  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xi.  38  A  grein  in  gold  that 

odl    shon.     1  ' 


.      . 

godly  shon.  1579  FULKE  Heskins'  Parl.  456  Their  graines 
of  the  Trmitie,  and  such  other  gaudes.  1630  WADSWORTH 
Pilgr.  in.  18  They  haue  .  .  Meddals  and  hallowed  graines 
from  his  holinesse.  1661  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav. 
254  They  sold  us  a  fat  Sheep.  .  for  7.  or  8.  grains  of  Coral  or 
Agat,  and  a  Capon  for  3.  or  4.  grains  of  counterfeit  Coral. 
7.  A  small,  hard,  usually  roundish  particle  (e.  g. 
of  sand,  gold,  salt,  pepper).  With  a  grain  of  salt 
(fig.)  :  see  SALT. 

,/  "?°  -51-  Eng.  Leg.  I.  417/486  pare  nas  inne  [the  grave  of 
a.  John]  noujht  bote  smale  greynes  .  .  i-cleoped  Manna  in 
hoh  write.  1384  CHAUCER  H.  fame  n.  183  And  moo  berdys 
in  two  cures  .  .  then  greynes  be  of  sondes.  c  1440  Jacob's 
»W/(E.E.T.S.)  303  Grauel  &  sande  han  stonys  and  greynys 
wyth-oute  noumbre.  c  1500  Melusine  xxi.  128  One  grayne 
of  neper  alone  smertith  more  on  mans  tonge  than  doth  a 
sacke  full  of  whete.  iSoi  R.  JOHNSON  Kiugd.  $  Commiu. 
(1603)  167  In  manie  rivers  are  found  graines  of  gold.  Ibid., 
Hee  maketh  graines  of  salt  and  pepper  to  passe  for  current 
coine.  1651  HOBOES  Levialh.  in.  xlii.  270  The  Multipli- 
cation of  a  grain  of  Mustard-seed.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
viii.  17  This  Earth,  a  spot,  a  grain,  An  atom,  with  the 
f  irmament  compar'd,.  1687  A.  LOVEI.L  Thevenot's  Trav. 
i.  124  The  surface  of  them  [obelisks  in  Egypt]  seems  to  be 
covered  with  little  grains.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  (1840)  I. 
in.  44  Gold-dust,  Guinea  grains.  1799  Scot.  Described  (ed. 
2)  16  Gold  has  been  gathered  in  Grains  among  the  sands  of 
the  Elvan.  1813  J.  T  HOMSON  Lect.  Inflam.  289  The  smooth 
surface..  is..  raised  into  a  number  of  small  eminences,  like 
grains  or  papillae.  These  little  eminences  are  termed  granu- 
lations. 1838  E.  BROWN  Serm.  iii.  45  What  so  insignificant 
in  the  inanimate  creation  as  a  grain  of  dust?  1871  R.  ELLIS 
tr.  Catullus  Ixxxvi.  4  In  all  that  bodily  largeness,  Lives  not 
a  grain  of  salt,  breathes  not  a  charm  anywhere.  1888  F. 
HUME  Mad.  Midas  I.  ii,  A  paper  full  of  grains  of  gold. 

b.  spec.  Of  gunpowder  :  A  particle  of  definite 
size,  varying   according   to   requirements.     (Also 
poet,  in  collective  sense.)     Also  attrib.  in  large,   \ 
small,  etc.  grain  powder. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  817  The  Smuttie  graine,  With    I 
sudden  blaze  diffus'd,  inflames  the  Aire.     Ibid.  vi.   515. 
1714  GAY  Trivia  in.  384  The  smutty  Train  With  running 
blaze  awakes  the  barrell'd  Grain.     1769  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine  (1780)  I  4  b,  The  powder  .  .  expands  so  as  to  occupy    , 
a  much  greater  space  than  when  in  grains.     1846  GREENER    ' 
Set.  Gunnery  248  All  barrels  have  a  size  of  grain  that  will 
suit  them  best.    1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862) 
92  Large  grain,  or  common  powder. 
O.  Of  incense  (see  quot.). 

1853  RocK  c.''-  of  Fathers  III.  n.  08  A  deacon  sang,  .the 
blessing  of  this  candle,  as  well  as  of  the  incense,  large  knobs 
of  which,  or  as  they  are  now  called  '  grains  ',  were  stuck  up 
on  it  at  one  part  of  this  ceremony. 

fd.  A  lump  or  nugget  (of  gold).  Obs.  rare. 

J6l»  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  913  That  admirablegraine 

of  gold.,  weighed  in  thefirst  finding,  .many  thousand  crowns. 

8.  The  smallest  English  and  U.S.  unit  of  weight 

[for  the  origin  see  quot.  1542)  ;  now  =  ^Vjr  of  a  Ib. 

Troy,  7-irVff  of  a  Ib.  avoirdupois.    Diamond  grain 

(see  quot.  1883).  Fine  grain  (see  FINK  a.  2  b). 

1542  RECORDE  Gr.  Artes  (1575)  202  After  the  statutes  of 

Englande,  the  least  portion  of  waight  is  commonly  a  Grayne, 

meaning  a  grayne  of  corne  or  wheate,  drie,  and  gathered  out 

of  the  middle  of  the  eare.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.Pliys.  Mech. 

n.  59  We  found  the  weight  increas'd  onely  by  one  Grain.  1670 

DRYDEN  znd  Pt.  Cony.  Granada  Epil.,  None  of  'em,  no  not 

[ohnson  in  his  Height,  Could  pass,  without  allowing  Grains 

or  Weight.     1884  R.  WALLER  Nat.  Exfer.  77  A  pair  of 

Scales  that  turned  with  the  ^  part  of  a  Grane.     1747 

VESLEY  Prim.  Physick  (1762)  84  Take  from  eight  to  twelve 

rains  of  Calomel.    1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic 


£iam>   ui    water.  ^    1003   rt.   n.  V,HUKLH  rreciOUS  Clones  Vll, 

;o  It  [the  carat]  is,  however,  spoken  of  as  being  equal  to  4 
;rains,  the  grains  meant  being  '  diamond '  grains,  and  not 
wdinary  troy  or  avoirdupois  grains.  Thus  a  diamond  grain 
s  but  -7925  of  a  true  grain. 

9.  In  figurative  applications  of  senses  7  and  8  : 
The  smallest  possible  quantity ;  esp.  in  negative 


GRAIN. 

contexts.  For  the  phr.  grains  of  allovaiife  cf.  quot. 
1670  in  sense  8. 

'377  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  B.  x.  139,  I  myjte  gete  no  greyne 
of  Ins  grcte  witlis.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Clifford  ii.  3  My 
faultes  lie  out  so  playne  ..  That  though  I  would  I  can  not 
hide  a  grayne.  1593  DRAYTON  Eclag.  5  If  there  so  much  be 
left  but  as  a  Graine,  Of  the  great  stock  of  antike  Poesie. 


fully  to  seeke  a  fit  helpe,  hath  not  the  least  grain  of  a  sin  in 
it.  1 1647  TRAP?  Comm.  i  Pet.  L  6  When  our  hearts  grow  a 
gram  too  light,  God  seeth  it  but  ncedfull  to  make  us  heavy 
through  manifold  temptations.  1648  ROUSE  Balm  Love  10 
Thou  must  give  every  Saint  those  graines  of  allowance 
which  the  Apostle  gives  him.  1654  WARREN  Unbelievers 
98  The  Minor  are  the  words  of  Christ  ..and  need  not  a 
graine  of  allowance.  1676  [see  ALLOWANCE  o].  1706  HF.ARNF. 
Collect.  9  Apr.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  221  A.  .stupid  Blockhead,  with- 
out one  Gram  of  Learning.  1713  STEELE  Englishman  No. 
i.  5  Your  Man  . .  might  have  given  some  Grains  of  Allow- 
ance to  a  good^  Droll  for  being  a  bad  Politician.  1735-8 


i.  5  Your  Man  . .  might  have  given  some  Grains  of  Allow- 
ance to  a  good  Droll  for  being  a  bad  Politician.  1735  8 
BOLINGBROKE  On  Parties  69  He  had  not  a  Grain  of  Pride, 


or^  Vanity,  in  his  whole  Composition.  1775  SHERIDAN 
Rivals  n.  i;  A  little  less  simplicity  with  a  grain  or  two 
more  sincerity.  1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Re/.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  360 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  it  ever  had  a  grain  of  truth  in  it. 
1879  TOURGEE  Foots  Err.  xxxiii.  217  An  inferior  race, 
whose  evidence,  at  best,  would  have  to  be  taken  with  many 
grains  of  allowance.  1894  DRUMMONO  Ascent  Man  391 
Wedded  life  without  a  grain  of  love. 

III.  With  reference  to  dyeing.  [O'F.graint ;  the 
kermes  was  believed  to  consist  of  seeds  or  berries.] 
10.  a.  Hist.  The  Kermes  or  Scarlet  Grain  (see 
ALKEEMES  i)  ;  in  later  use  also  applied  to  Cochi- 
neal.   Also,  the  dye  made  from  either  of  these. 

'33S-*  Durham  Acct.  Rolls  527  Ij  Ii.  de  grayn.  1340 
Ayenb.  107  Zuo  moche  ydept  yne  grayne.  1465  Mann.  «, 
Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  164  My  Mastyre  delyverd  ..  of 
crymeson  owt  of  greyn,  ij.  yerdes.  1488-9  Act  4  Hen.  YII, 
c.  8  And  a  brode  yerde  of  Wollen  cloth  of  ony  other  Colour 
out  of  grayne.  1501  AKNOI.DK  Chron.  (i8n)  87  To  sarse 
syfte  and  trye  out  the  beste  greyne  and  ther  wyth  dye  and 
greyne  their  owne  clothes.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  461 
The  Scarlet  grain  . .  which  commeth  of  the  Ilex.  1617 
MORYSON  /tin.  in.  i.  iv.  96  The  Spaniards  and  Portugals 
brought  graine  for  Scarlet  Dye.  1649  Bp.  REYNOLDS  Hosea 
vi.  68  The  grace  of  God  unto  the  purposes  of  men  is  like 
graine  to  colours  died.  1861  HULME  tr.  Moquin-Tandon 
Med.  Zool.  n.  in.  i.  71  The  Common  Cochineal . .  was 
supposed  to  be  a  small  berry  or  grain,  known  as  '  Shining 
Gram '.  1883  Cmitemp.  Rev.  Sept.  427  The  chief  reds  were 
scarlet,  .and  grain,  imported  from  Portugal. 
fig.  1578  W.  CLOWES  in  Lyte  Dodoens  Commend.,  Lyte, 
whose  toyle  hath  not  bene  light,  to  dye  it  in  this  grayne. 
1626  T.  AILESBURY  Passion  Sertn.  23  Tvranny  cloatheth 
him  with  one  purple,  died  in  the  purest  graine  of  his  bloud. 
b.  To  dye  (rarely,  to  put)  in  grain  :  orig.  to  dye 
in  scarlet  grain  or  kermes ;  afterwards,  to  dye  in 
any  fast  colour,  to  dye  in  the  fibre,  or  thoroughly 
(see  note  on  ENGBAIN  v.). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  503  So  depe  in  greyn  he  dyed 
his  colours.  1580  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  7  This  sail,  .was 
not  white,  but  red,  died  in  grain,  and  of  the  colour  of 
Scarlet.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  iv.  vi.  09  These  colours  not 
being  dyed  in  grain,  lose  much  of  their  lustre,  and  gloss  in 
washing.  1715  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5387/4  His  new  invented 
Art  of  Printing,  Dying  or  Staining  of  Calicoes  in  Grain. 
1743  SHENSTONE  Schoolmistress  vi.  48  Her  apron,  dy'd  in 
grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe,  As  is  the  hare-bell. 
fig.  IS«7  R-  EDWARDS  Damon  4-  Pithias  (1571)  Bija, 
A  Villaine  for  his  life,  a  Varlet  died  in  Graine.  1598 
DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  ix.  124  Greene,  Scroope,  and  Bushy 
dye  his  fault  in  graine.  1651-3  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  for 
Year  92  Our  Reason  is  first  stained  . .  with  the  Dye  of  our 
Kindred,  and  Countrey,  and  our  Education  puts  it  in  grain 
1670  LASSELS  F<y.  Italy  I.  221  Its  a  Gentry  dyed  in  grain, 
that  is,  its  both  witty  and  rich.  1731  SWIFT  Strephim 
f,  Chloe  85  She,  a  goddess  dy'd  in  grain,  Was  unsnscep. 
tible  of  stain.  1773  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  4  My  American 
measures  . .  have  a  certain  unity  of  colour  which  has  stood 
weanngforupwards  of  nine  years. .  .Itisindeeddyed  ingrain. 
C.  In  grain  [short  for  dyed  in  grain,  or  a  render- 
ing of  F.  engraine~\,  adjectival  phrase  =  dyed  scarlet 
or  crimson,  fast  dyed ;  hence  in  figurative  use,  esp. 
with  contemptuous  epithets,  as  ass,  fool,  knave, 
rogue,  etc. :  Downright,  by  nature,  pure  and  simple, 
genuine,  thorough.  Also  as  predicate,  indelible, 
ineradicable,  INGBAINED.  See  also  INGBAIN  a. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Thofas  16  His  rode  is  lyk  scarlet  in 
grayn.  1441  Pol.  Poetns  (Rolls)  II.  208  Farewelle,  velvet, 
and  clothes  in  grayn.  1531  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1800)  22 
Maud  K.  my  gowne  off  vyolett  yn  grayne.  a  1577  Miso- 


sir,  tis  in  graine,  Noahs  flood  could  not  do  it.  1599  MIN 
SHEU  Dial.  St.  s,  Eng.  (1623)  34  Goto,  make  an  end  bablei 
in  graine.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  i.  v.  255  Vio.  Excellently 
done,  if  God  did  all.  Ol.  Tis  in  graine  sir,  'twill  endure 
wmde  and  weather.  1606  Choice,  Chance,  etc.  (1881)  3 
Here  are  conceits  of  diuerse  colours,  some  in  graine  and 
none  but  will  bide  the  weather.  1611  COTCR.  s.v.  Game, 
Folala  haultegame,m  arrant  foole. .  ;  an  Asse  in  graine 
1613  WITHER  Motto,  Nee  Habeo  (1633)  5'8  To  maintain 
a  habit  for  my  Minde  Of  Truth  in  graine.  c  1630  Roxb 
Ballads  (1886)  I.  317  Then  Drawer,  go  fill  a  Quart,  and 
let  it  be  Claret  in  grain,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840) 
II.  551  Some  who  properly  may  be  termed  knaves  in  grain. 
1698  CROWNE  Caligula  n.  Dram.  Wks.  (1874)  IV.  377  Princes 
are  slaves  in  purple,  slaves  in  grain.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills 
(1872)  IV.  60  No  Woman  should  deceive  my  Thought.With 


GRAIN. 

be  a  scoundrel  in  grain.    1840  CARLYLE  Misc.  II.  84  lieing 
palpably  a  Turk  in  grain,   his  intents  are  wicked.     1862 


s 


exact  observation.     1886  R.  BOYLE  in  Trans.  New  Shaks. 
Sac.  585  Massinger's  corrupt  female  natures  are  in  gram. 

11.  Dye  in  general,  esp.  a  fast  dye;  colour,  hue. 
Now  only  poet. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  59  Of  o  gretnesse,  and  grene  of 
greyne  thei  [this  thre  piles]  semen,  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  230 
His  kyrtel  of  clene  whijt  ..  Hyt  was  good  y-now  of  ground, 
greyn  for  to  beren.  1587  M.  GROVE  Pelops  «r  Hipp,  (1878) 
100  Ne  to  change  that  colour  sad,  for  any  other  graine. 
1593  DRAYTON  Eclog.  in.  132  Beta  shall  have  the  firstling 
of  the  Fold,  Yea,  though  the  Homes  were  of  the  purest 
;old,  And  the  fine  Fleece,  the  richest  purple  Graine.  1632 
HILTON  Penseroso  31  All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain.  1649 
G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Rich.  11, 96  To  make  his  Course-spun 
beare  a  Graine  Fitt  for  a  finer  Thred.  1712  ADDISON Spect. 
No.  412  f  4  In  Birds  . .  we  often  see  the  Mate  determined 
in  his  Courtship  by  the  single  Grain  or  Tincture  of  a 
Feather.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalata  i.  22  The  ebony  ..  With 
darkness  feeds  its  boughs  of  raven  grain.  1849  LYTTON  K. 
Arthur  n.  Ixxxv,  Cloth  of  comely  grain. 
fig.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  (1851)  132  By  this  is  scene., 
whose  vertue  is  of  an  unchangeable  graine,  and  whose  of 
a  slight  wash.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  xxxix. 
(1739)  50  Then  might  that  Penance  be  reduced  to  a  Ransom 
(according -to  the  grain  of  the  offence).  1660  H.  THURMAN 
in  Wood  Life  21  Oct.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  370  Sins  of  so  deep 
a  graine  as  of  killing  a  king.  1782  J.  TRUMBULL  M* Pineal 
u.  (1795)  37  T'  evade  these  crimes  of  blackest  grain.  You 
prate  of  Liberty  in  vain. 
IV.  Granular  texture. 

12.  A  roughness  of  surface,  giving  the  appearance 
of  '  grains'  (sense  7)  or  small  roundish  bodies  side 
by  side.     Hence  in  an  engraving  or  drawing,  a 
granular  appearance  produced  by  dots  or  lines. 

1390  GOWER  Coitf.  III.  27  He  seeth  her  front  is  large  and 
pleme  Withoute  frounce  of  any  greine.  1607  TOPSELL  Ser- 
pents (1658)  791  The  little  Lizard,  or  Stellion  starred  in  body 
grain  \\i.atrisstellatuscorpore guttis}.  1625  BACON  Transl. 
cert.  Ps.  8  The  Compasse  heauen,  smooth  without  graine  or 
fold,  All  set  with  Spangs  of  glitt'ring  Stars  vntold.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  ui.xxiii.  168  The  tooth  of  a  Morse  or 
Sea-horse  in  the  midst  of  the  solider  part  containing  a  curdled 
graine.  1715  GAY  Trivia  I.  46  And  Show'rs  soon  drench  the 
Camlet's  cockled  Grain.  1812  R.  H.  in  Examiner  25  May 
329/1  We  regret  that  the . .  Artist  does  not  clear  out  his  copper 
a  little  better,  so  as  to  obviate  a  want  of  clearness  of  grain. 
1821  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing  vii.  401  These  cracks,  .when  bit 
in,  form  what  is  called  the  grain  of  the  work. 

b.  Photogr.  An  appearance  of  mottling  or  granu- 
lation in  a  negative. 

1890  Anthony's  Phoiogr.  Bttll.111.  173  The  former,  owing 
to  a  certain  amount  of  grain,  are  not  adapted  to  make  good 
sharp  lantern  plates. 

13.  spec.  Of  leather :  a.  The  rough  or  wrinkled 
surface  resulting  from  the  growth  of  papilla?. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  527  They  leave  it  [pig- 
skin] to  the  sadlers  and  to  them  that  cover  books— for  which 
cause  it  is  much  better  then  either  sheep  or  goats  skins,  for 
it  hath  a  deeper  grain.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xiv.  233 
The  staple  deepe  and  thicke,  through,  to  the  very  graine. 
1876  SCHULTZ  Leather  Manuf.  19  The  grain  must  be  fully 
preserved. 

b.  =grain-side  (see  19  below). 

1851  MAYHEW  Load.  Labour  I.  443  The  skin  is 'split '.. 
That  known  as  the  'grain  '  (the  part  to  which  the  fleece  of 
the  animal  is  attached)  is  very  thin.  1885  Harper's  Mag. 
276/2  Grains  and  splits  together  are  again  '  pin-wheeled '. 

c.  A  similar  surface  produced  artificially. 

1530  [see  G£AIN  »•'  61-    .'687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's 


or  grainer  of  the  curriers.     1879  Casselts  Techn.  Educ.  IV. 


14.  The  texture  of  any  substance ;  the  arrange- 
ment and  size  of  its  constituent  particles,  appearing 
in  an  exposed  surface  or  in  a  cross-cut  or  fracture  : 
a.  in  flesh  or  skin. 

c  1600  Grobiana's  Nuptialls  Prol.  (Bar!!.  MS.  30,  fol.  133), 
Such  as  ne're  swathed  their  feete  in  socks,  for  feare  of  the 
graine  of  their  owne  bodies.  1634  MILTON  Camus  750  Coarse 
complexions,  And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain.  1697  DAMPIER  Yoy. 
(1698)  I.  iv.  QI  The  lean  Flesh  is  black,  and  of  a  course  grain 
1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xxi.  162  The  hen  [of  the  pheasant], 
if  young,  has  smooth  Legs,  and  her  Flesh  of  a  curious  Grain. 


Q         j    -I  *  -  must,  tAttLi  minuteness. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dam.  Amusem.  68  Dark  persons  observed 
n,j" re  ci?  i3  a,fi?er  grain  than  fair  Persons.  1840  DICKENS 
Old  C.  Shop  n,,  His  hands,  which  were  of  a  rough  coarse 
gram,  were  very  dirty. 

b.  in  wood  (cf.  sense  15). 

<ri64o  J.  SMYTH  Lin,  Berkeley*  (,883)  I.  ,6!  My  selfe 
havinge..told  theire  [Cakes']  ages,  .by the  graine.  made  in 
y-rl/assent  " 


725  POPE  Odyss.  v.  302  The  clouded' olive's  easy  erain 
1815  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  S,  Art  I.  9,  Mahoglny 
grown  on  rocks  is  the  . .  closest  in  the  grain. 
c.  in  stone,  metal,  etc. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  57  The  English-steel ..  breaks 
Fiery,  with  somewhat  a  course  Grain.  1793  SMEATON  Edv 
stone  /,.  §  218  note,  A  large  flat  stone,  of  a  close  grain  1872 
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G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  >,  (,7.  i.  n  The  grain  in  both  the 
Chinese  and  Saxon  pieces  appeared  compact,  smooth,  and 
shining ;  while  that  of  the  French  ware  was  less  close,  .and 
its  grain  resembled  sugar.    1878  HUXLEY  Physifgr.  22  Close 
in  grain  as  the  rock  may  appear  to  the  eye. 
d.  Soap-making.  (See  quot.  1885.) 
1884  A.  WATT  Soap-making  vi.  59  When  a  sample  of  the 
paste,  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  is  firm  and  solid,  and  ex- 
hibits 


nibits  a  good  grain  or  '  feather '  when  cut,  the  soap  is  finished. 
1885  W.  L.  CARPENTER  Mannf.  Soap  fy  Candles  i.  12  The 

crystalline  character 


appearances  known  as  'grain  '  or  'strike*  in_a  hard  soap, 
and  '  fig  '  in  a  soft  soap,  are  due  to  the  i 


of  soap. 

e.  concr.  Internal  substance. 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Feb.  203  The  Axes  edge  did  oft 
turne  againe,  As  halfe  vnwilling  to  cut  the  graine.  1600 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  (1810)  III.  237  The  graine  of  the  bone  is 
somewhat  more  yellow  than  the  Ivorie.  1622  DRAYTON 
Poly^lt.  xxvi.  255  The  lustie  Salmon  .  .  Whose  graine  doth 
rise  in  flakes,  with  fatnesse  interlarded.  1873  SPON  Work- 
shop Receipts  Ser.  i.  362/1  The  middle  of  the  blade  [of 
whalebone]  is  of  a  looser  texture  than  the  rest,  and  is  called 
the  grain,  being  composed  of  coarse,  bristly  hairs. 

fig.  01627  HAYWARD  Edw.  VI  (1630)  82  They  liued..as 
brothers  glued  together  but  not  vnited  in  graine. 

16.  The  longitudinal  arrangement  of  fibres  or 
particles,  in  lines  or  veins  more  or  less  parallel 
along  which  the  material  is  more  easily  cloven  or 
cut  than  in  any  other  direction  :  a.  in  wood,  pro- 
ducing often  the  effect  of  a  pattern.  Grain  upset  : 
Naut.  (see  quot.  1867). 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Vndatim  crispx  mensx.  Plin. 
Tables  hauynge  grayne  lyke  waues  of  water.  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  <fr  Cr.  I.  Hi.  8.  1674  tr.  Schejffer's  Lapland  47  When 
the  grain  of  the  wood,  running  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  tree,  winds  it  self  from  the  right  band  to  the  left. 
1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  68  The  Grain  of  the  Wood  lying 
along  the  length  of  the  Bench.  1801  KNIGHT  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XCI.  344  There  is  .  .in  every  kind  of  wood,  what  workmen 
call  its  grain,  consisting  of  two  kinds,  the  false  or  bastard, 
and  the  true  or  silver  grain.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  599  Having  the  grain  of  the  wood  to  run  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  rail.  1814  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Conned. 
Phys.  Sci.  xvi.  (1849)  150  The  facility  with  which  the  vibra- 
tions of  sound  are  transmitted  along  the  grain  of  a  log  of 
wood  is  well  known.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  i.  vi.  The 
light  shone  full  upon  the  grain  of  certain  panels.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailors'  Word-bit.,  Grain  upset,  when  a  mast  suffers 
by  buccles,  it  is  said  to  have  the  grain  upset. 

b.  in  flesh. 

1591  A.  W.  Bk.  Cookrye  20  b,  Take  Venison  and  cut  it 
as  the  graine  goeth. 

c.  in  coal,  stone,  etc.  :   Lamination  ;  stratifica- 


GRAIN. 

V.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

18.  General  relations:  a.  simple  attrib., as  (sense  3) 
grain-bin,  -cart,  -country,  -crop,  -department,  -farm, 
-field,  -food,  -merchant,  -mill,  -port,  -sack ;  (sense 
4  b)  grain-tub  (in  quot.Jf^.) ;  (sense  8 1  grain-weight ; 
(sense  10  c)  grain-dyer,  -dyeing ;  (sense  1 5)  grain- 
ways  adv.  b.  objective,  as  (sense  3)  grain-divider, 
-dryer,  -eating,  -rubber,  -separator ;  grain-carrying 
vbl.  sb. ;  grain-growing,  -raising  ppl.  adjs.  c 
instrumental,  as  (sense  3)  grain-fed,  -laden  adjs. 


Agric.  Perth  347  pats  and  barley  were  consequently  poured 
down  from  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire  in  great  quantities 
towards  those  provinces  of  the  county  that  are  called 
•grain-countries.  1822  J.  LAING  yoy.  Spitsbergen  34  The 
•grain  crop  consists  of  a  small  kind  of  black  or  grey  oats. 
and  a  species  of  barley.  1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  IV.  56/2 
The  "grain  department  was  placed  under  his  charge.  1893 
Jml.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  Dec.  716  The  'grain  dividers  are 
secured  to  the  steel  framing  in  a  very  substantial  manner. 
1884  Casselfs  Fain.  Mag.  Feb.  189/1  Large  "grain-dryers. . 
weighing  from  three  to  four  tons  each.  1791  HAMILTON 
Bcrthollet's  Dyeingi.  n.  iv.  I.  192, 1  wish  . .  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  'grain  and  other  dyers  was  abolished.  1714 
MANDEVILLE  Fat.  Bees  (17331  ft.  '53  In  some  of  these 


(ed.  4)  68  "Ihe  gramvorous  or  'grain-eating  birds.  1799 
J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  400  In  'grain-farms.. the  body 
of  the  soil  must  b«  meliorated  before  it  can  be  rendered 


productive,     c  1804  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Life  xvii.  (1847)  289 


j  185*  C.  W.  rf[osKiNS]  Talpa  112  A  'grain-laden  Dutchman 
clearing  out  of  harbour.  1838  Lett.fr.  Madras  (1843)  225 
The  'grain-merchants  want  to  hoard  it.  1891  Times  26  Oct. 
4/4  From  . .  the  Pacific  'grain  ports  . .  chartering  has  been 
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tion  ;  plane  of  cleavage. 
1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  in.  1 


.  .     .   69  Those  Magnetical  Atoms 

that  strike  ..  through  the  Body  of  every  petty  Loadstone, 
accordingly  as  they  are  best  received  t>y  the  Grain  or  Bait 
of  the  said  Stone.  1703  T.  N.  City  ty  C.  Purchaser  254  Com- 
mon Stones  have  a  cleaving  Grain,  (as  they  lie  in  the  Quarry,) 
and  a  breaking  one  ;  the  first  ..  runs  parallel  with  the  Horizon; 
the  other  is  perpendicular  to  it.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L. 
194  The  grain  of  the  laminated  moorstone  ..  being  nearly 
parallel  thereto.  1830  HERSCHEL  Study  Nat.  Phil.  31  Rock- 
crystal  and  Iceland  spar..  have  a  grain  which  glass  has  not. 
1842-76  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss..  Grain,  in  wood  or  stone,  is 
the  line  of  direction  in  which  either  may  be  split  trans* 
versely.  1860  J.  PRESTWICH  in  Pkil.  Trans.  CL.  295  As  the 
gun-flint  makers  observe,  '  flint  has  no  grain  '.  It  has  not  in 
fact  the  slightest  cleavage.  1867  W.  WT  SMYTH  Coal  4  Coal- 
mining 145  Banks  are  .  .  worked  across  the  grain  of  the  coal. 
1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Glass.,  Grain,  of  coal,  the  lines  of 
structure  or  parting  parallel  with  the  main  gangways. 

16.  fig.  (from  senses  14  and  15).  Quality,  nature, 
temper  ;  inclination,  tendency. 

(In  first  quot.  other  senses  are  possible:  cf.  3C  and  IT  fig.) 
1641  MILTON  Prel.  Episc.  (1851)  80  All  men  would  have 
readily  seen  what  gram  the  testimony  had  bin  of.  1664 
DRYDEN  Rival  Ladies  Ded.,  To  work  and  bend  their  stub- 
bom  Minds,  which  go  not  all  after  the  same  Grain,  a  1677 
BARROW  Serm.  Wks.  1716111.  159  Crossing  the  Grain  of  our 
Nature  and  Desires.  .11715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  I. 
148  The  king  ought  to  govern  them  according  to  the  grain 
of  their  own  inclinations.  1786  Har'st  Rig  61  The  master 
hardly  can  restrain  Their  thrawart  humour  and  cross  grain. 
1866  ALGER  Solit.  Nat.  tf  Man  IV.  329  He  was  separated 
from  ordinary  persons  in  grain  and  habits.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT 
Dan.  Der.  n.  xvi.  129  Hatred  of  innocent  human  obstacles 
was  a  form  of  moral  stupidity  not  in  Deronda's  grain.  1884 
PallMallG.  1  1  Sept.  3/1  Mr.  Broadhurst  b  a  representative 
English  workman  of  the  best  grain. 

b.  Phr.  Against  (also,  contrary  to)  the  grain  : 
contrary  to  one's  disposition  or  inclination  ;  esp. 
in  to  go  against  the  grain. 

1650  HUBBERT  Pill  Formality  65  O  this  goes  against  the 
grain,  this  cannot  be  indured.  a  1639  OSBORN  Characters, 
etc.  (1673)  630  To  whom  in  all  things  you  are  bound  to 
obey,  though  contrary  to  the  grain  of  Prudence  it  self.  1691- 
1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  n.  xii.  (1704)  514  That  which 
seems  ..  more  against  the  grain  of  common  prejudice. 
1694  DRYDEN  Love  Triumph,  v.  Wks.  (1884)  VIII. 
462  It  goes  against  the  grain  to  give  it  them.  1778 
H.  LAURENS  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  II.  119  Such 
provision  will  be  against  the  grain  of  the  people.  1826 
SCOTT  Jml.  12  July,  I  have  dawdled  and  written  letters 
sorely  against  the  grain  all  day.  1832  TENNYSON  '  Lone 
thou  thy  land'  22  Cut  Prejudice  agamst  the  grain.  1861 
HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Ox/,  xliv.  (1.889)  421,  I  followed 
your  advice  at  last,  though  it  went  against  the  grain 
uncommonly.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  91  The  mind 
.  .  unlike  the  body,  must  not  be  made  to  work  against  the 
gram.  1886  STUBBS  Lect.  Study  Hist.  Pref.  5  The  lectures 
were  written  under  the  pressure  of  statutory  compulsion, 
and  against  the  grain. 

17.  pi.  A  preparation  used  in  'graining'  leather: 
=  GBAINERZ  i  a.     Jn  recent  Diets.) 


j  E.  INGERSOU.  in  Harper's  Mag.  June  75/2  It  is  fed  down 
into  the  'grain  separators  . .  which  sift  out  the  chaff.  1661 
K.  W.  Con/.  Charac.  (1860)  63  They  are  resolved  to.  .chock 
and  stifle  it  in  the  'graintub  of  resistance.  1811  Self  In- 
structor 510  Holding  it  *grainways  to  the  light.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  *.».,  A  'Grain-weight  of  Gold-Bullion 
is  worth  two  Pence.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  u.  vi. 
{  61  (1875)  192  The  portion  of  metal  called  a  grain-weight. 
19.  Special  comb.:  grain-bag,  lit.,  a  bag  for 
holding  corn  ;  humorously,  a  corn-dealer ;  grain- 
block,  an  over-accumulation  of  grain  from  the 
lack  of  transport  ;  grain-colour,  (a)  scarlet  dye ; 
(*)  a  fast  colour  ;  also  a  cloth  dyed  with  this  ; 
grain-cradle  =  CRADLE  sb.  7  (Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
'875)  ;  grain-out  a.  (Shipbuilding),  of  timber, 
cut  athwart  the  grain  (see  quot.) ;  grain-founder 
=grain-sick  ;  grain-gold,  f  (a)  gold  dust ;  (d)  gold 
formed  into  grains  by  heat  after  '  parting ' ;  grain- 
intoxication,  that  arising  from  the  use  of  musty 
grain ;  grain-leather,  leather  dressed  with  the 
'  grain-side '  outwards  ;  grain-moth,  a  moth  (esp. 
Tinea  granellct)  whose  larvae  devour  grain  in  store- 
houses ;  grain-poisoning,  see  grain-intoxication  ; 
grain-process,  a  process  in  photographic  engrav- 
ing in  which  a  granular  texture  is  given  to  the 
plate ;  grain-sick,  a  disease  in  cattle,  consisting 
of  an  excessive  distension  of  the  rumen  with  food  ; 
grain-side,  the  side  of  a  skin  on  which  the  hair 
grew,  opposed  to  Jlesh-side ;  grain-soap,  -stone 
(see  quots.) ;  grain  tin  (see  TIN)  ;  grain-tree 
Her.,  an  imaginary  plant  bearing  kermes  grains 
(see  quot.)  ;  grain- weevil,  a  small  weevil  which 
injures  stored  rain  ;  grain-whisky  (see  quot.). 

1890  R.  KIPLING  in  Fortn.  Rev.  XLVII.  171  A  son  of  some 
'grain-bag  sat  with  me  at  meat.  1899  Academy  n  Feb. 
184/1  Blankets,  grain-bags,  and  all-wool  coats  were  woven 
everywhere.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  n  Nov.  6/3  It  will  be 
impossible  to  avoid  a  'grain  block  this  year.  1632  SHERWOOD 
s.v.,  'Graine-colour,  or  in  graine,  teinct  en  grain.  1647  S. 
CLARKE  Looking  Glasse  (1657)  25  True  grace  is  not  like  a 
slight  staine,  but  a  durable  die,  and  grain-colour  which  can 
never  be  washed  out.  1709  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4540/6  The  best 
broad  Italian  colour 'd  Mantua's  at  6s.  or/,  per  Yard,  and 
grain  Colours  in  proportion.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2) 
s.v.  Stroud,  Famous  for  dying  scarlet  broad  cloth,  and  for 
all  other  grain  colours.  1830  HEDDERWICK  Nav.  Arch.  113 
*Grain<itt,  is  when  a  timber  is  formed  from  a  straight  piece 
of  wood,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  fibre  does  not  follow 
the  curve  of  the  timber.  1890  BILLINGS  Nat.  Med.  Diet., 
*  Grain-founder  or  Grain-sick.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist. 
Earth  iv.  222  Tis  by  this  means  [Rain]  chiefly  that  the 
'Grain-Gold,  upon  all  the  Golden  Coast  . .  in  Guinea,  is  dis- 
played. 1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  766  It  [the 
parted  gold  after  being  made  red-hot)  is  then  called  Grain 
Gold.  1897  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  II.  792  Rare.,  are  the 
'grain  intoxications  in  our  own  country.  1858  SIMMONDS 
Diet.  Trade,  *Grain-leather,  a  name  for  dressed  horse- 
hides.  1885  WATT  Leather  Matiuf.  xxvii.  341  Leather 
which  has  to  be  blackened  on  the  flesh  side  is  differently 
treated  to  grain  leather.  1855  Cycl.  Agric.  (ed.  Morton) 
11.989  Tinea  granella  (the  little  'Gram  or  Corn  Moth). 
1897  A  llbutt's  Sysl.  Med.  1 1.  792  There  are  three  well-known 
modes  of  'grain  poisoning.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry 
xi.  216  There  are  other  'grain  processes  besides  this  one. 
1834  W.  YOUATT  Cattle  436  The  disease  is  recognised  in 
town-dairies  by  the  name  of  *grain-sick ;  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  it  15  termed  maiv-boitnd.  1848  Rural  Cycl.  II. 
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GRAIN. 

486  In  mild  cases  of  grainsiek.  1858  SIMMONDS  /?«•/.  Trade 
s,v.  Grain-leather  ;  Goat,  seal,  and  other  skins,  blacked  on 
the  *grain  side  for  women's  shoes,  &c.  1884  WATT  Soap- 
making  u  If  the  plastic  soap  be  now  removed  and  cooled 
while  trie  solution  is  pressed  out,  it  will  have  become  so  solid 
as  scarcely  to  receive  an  impression  from  the  finger.  In  this 
condition  it  is  called  *grain  soap.  1756?.  BROWNE  Jamaica 
5o*Grain-sti)tie,  the  stones  of  this  kind  are  easily  known  by 
their  hardness  and  granulated  appearance.  1780  EDMONDSON 
Heraldry  II.  Gloss.,  *Grain-tree.  .Three  sprigs  of  this  tree 
vert,  fructed  gu.  is  the  crest  of  the  Dyers'  Company.  1848 
Rural  Cyd.  II.  487  *Grain-wcevil.  See  Calandra,  1887 
Daily  Nfivs  27  Sept.  5/3  *Grain  whisky,  i.e.  made  of  barley 
In  the  grain  stage,  and  not  of  malt. 

Grain  (grrf'n),  sb£  Forms  :  4-5  greyn(e,  4-6 
grane,  4-7  grayn(e,  6-7  graiue,  7  grein,  7- 
grain.  Also  9  (//.,  sense  5  b)  grainse.  [ad. 
ON.  grein  division,  distinction,  branch  (Da.  green, 
Sw.  gren  branch).] 

f  1.  //.  The  fork  of  the  body,  the  lower  limbs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7449  O  bodi  gret,  o  granis  lang.  1306 
Kat,  She  ph.  100  Libra  [gouerneth]  the  nauyll,  the  graynes, 
the  part  yes  vnder  the  haunches.  1612  DRAYTOS  Poly-olb. 
i.  12  Then  Corin  up  doth  take  The  Giant  twixt  the  grayns. 

2.  A  bough  or  branch.     Also,  the  fork  between 
two  boughs.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  26  Not  throw  the  spyl  hot 
muskane  treis  sproutit  ..  Moch,  all  waist,  widderit,  with 
granis  moutit.  1513  —  sEneis  iv.  viii.  73  The  souchand  bir 
quisland  amang  the  granis.  1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.,  Defiance 
to  Etivie  5  Ye  prouder  pines  Whose  swelling  graines  are 
[etc.J.  1633  —  Hard  Texts  113  His  head  was  caught  fast 
within  the  graines  of  a  spreading  oke.  1652  GAU  LE  Afagas- 
trom.  3isThe  Faulconercliming  up  to  fetch  down  his  Hawke, 
a  grayne  of  a  branch  got  hold  of  his  neck,  and  there  he  hung. 
0x700  Ballad  in  W.  McDowall  Hist.  Dumfries  v.  (1873)63 
Five  [men]  he  hang'd  upon  a  grain.  1821  CLARE  rill. 
Mtttstr,  I.  75  While,  underneath  their  mingling  grains,  The 
river  silver'd  down  the  plains.  1863  ATKINSON  Danby,  Grain, 
.  -the  branch  of  a  tree. 

fig.  1513  DOUGLAS  j&neisx.  Prol.  65  Thocht  thir  personis 
[of  the  Trinity]  be  seuerall  in  thre  granis.  1596  DALRYMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  n.  418  Afor  he  cuttit  of  had  and 
snedit  al  the  branches  and  graines  of  his  superstitione. 

3.  T"  a.  An  arm  (of  the  sea)  ;  a  branch  or  *  fork  ' 
(of  a  stream).    Obs.     b.  A  valley  branching  out  of 
another.  diaL     (Cf.  HOPE  sb2} 

(V.  /*  1400-50  Alexander  2451  A  grayne  of  pe  grete  see 
bairn  aboute  glidis.  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  (1822)  v.  420 
Divide  it  first  with  smallgranis  and  burnis. 

b.  1542  Newmitister  Cartul.  (Surtees)  Introd.  18  Such  as 
inhabyte  in  one  of  those  hoopes,  valyes,  or  graynes.  1813 
HOGG  Queen's  Wake^i&ji}  56  Astonished  mid  his  open  grain 
the  hindj  sees  round  him  pour  the  sudden  rain.  1897  MARY 
BRYCE^/«W/.  J,  Veitck  II.  51  Resisting  the  appeal  of  'grain' 
and  '  hope  '  to  sit  in  the  narrow  room. 

1  4.  ?  The  blade  of  a  weapon.  Obs. 

13..  K.  Alis.  6537  Theo  horn  [of  a  rhinoceros]  is  scharp 
as  a  sweord,  Bothe  by  the  greyn  and  at  ord.  13  .  .  Ga.iv.  fy 
Gr,  Knt.  211  A  spetos  sparse  .  .  pe  hede  of  an  elnjerde  b6 
large  lenkbe  hade,  J>e  grayn  al  of  grene  stele  &  of  golde 
hewen,  be  bit  burnyst  bryjt. 

6.  One  of  the  prongs  of  a  fork.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1486  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  242  A  hoke  with  iij.  greynes 
to  drawe  vp  stones  out  of  the  water.  1606  HOLLAND 
Sueton.  147  With  three  graines  like  an  ele  spcare.  1641 
HINOE  y.  Bruen  xlvi.  147  The  two  greins  of  the  pikell  ran 
on  both  sides  of  his  leg,  and  hurt  him  not.  1681  CHETHAM 
Angler's  lSade*m.  i.  §  3  (1689)  3  A  Stick  of  Hasle,  which 
hath  two  grains,  or  is  forked.  1861  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
XXII.  n.  305  A  fork  with  three  grains  or  prongs.  1864 
ATKINSON  Stout  on  Grange  220,  I  cut  a  stick  wiv  tweea 
grains.  Two  grains?  What  are  they?  What  you  quality 
wad  call  a  fork. 

Comb.  1674-91  RAY  S.  4  E.  C.  Words,  Grain-staff*  a 
quarter-  staff  with  a  pair  of  short  tines  at  the  end,  which  they 
ca\\  grains. 

b.  //.  (commonly  construed  as  sing.  ;  formerly 
also  spelt  grainse}  :  A  fish-spear  or  harpoon  with 
two  or  more  '  grains  '  or  prongs. 

1815  M.  G.  LEWIS  Jrnl.  W.  Ind.  (1834)  43  The  five-pronged 
grainse,  which  arms  his  hands,  Your  scales  is  doomed  to 
gore.  1851  Chambers*  Papers  for  People  No.  52.  7  The 
sailmaker.  .personated  Neptune,  .and..  flourished  a  three- 
pronged  grainse.  1865  WILCOCKS  Sea-Fisherman  137  The 
instrument  known  as  the  grains  consists  of  five  harpoons  in 
one.  .attached  to  a  stiff  light  ashen  staff  with  a  ball  of  lead 
at  the  top.  1882  Worcester  Exhib.  Catal.  Hi.  55  Harpoons 
and  shifting  grains  for  whale  fishing.  1883  f  is  Aerie  f  Exhib. 
Catal.  195  Eel  spears,  porpoise  and  dolphin  grains. 

Grain  (gr^'n),  v.1  Also  4,  6  greine,  greyne, 
6  graine,  grayne.  [f.  GRAIN  sb.1] 

f  1.  intr.  To  produce  grain  ;  to  yield  fruit.  Of 
corn  :  To  form  its  grains.  Obs. 

1390  COWER  Con/.  II.  155  The  lond  began  to  greine, 
Which  whilom  hadde  be  bareine.  1598  FLOBIO,  Ingrancl- 
iare,  to  growe  to  cornes  or  little  graines,  to  graine.  1604 
E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  VH.  ix.  519  Much 
Mays  (which  is  their  corne)  already  grained,  and  in  the  eare. 

Jig.  1390  GOWER  Can/.  II.  38^  It  floureth  but  it  shall  not 
greine  Unto  the  fruit  of  right  wisnesse. 

-fb.  passive.  To  spring  (from  a  seed\   Obs. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  u.  iii.  124  Al  mortal  folk  of  one 
sede  arn  greyned. 

2.  a.  trans.  To  cause  (sea-water)  to  deposit 
grains  (of  salt),  b.  To  form  (sugar,  tin,  etc.)  into 
grains,  c.  intr.  for  refl.  Of  salt,  etc.  :  To  form 
into  grains. 

1706  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2265  The  Sea-Water  being  in 
hot  Countries  grained  in  Pans  called  Salt-Marshes.  1748 
Ibid.  XLV.  363  To  make  the  Salt  grain  better,  or  more 
quickly  form  into  Chrystals.  1791  Ann.  Reg.  94  The  sugar 
of  this  tree  was  capable  of  being  grained.  1791  HAMILTON 
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RtrtkoUffs  Dyeing  i.  in.  i.  I.  236  The  tin  should  be  grained 
by  melting  it,  and  pouring  it  into  agitated  water, 

3.  Brewing,  trans.  To  free  from  grain  ;  separate 
the  grain  from.  i88a[see  GRAINING  vbl.  sbS\. 

4.  To  dye  in  grain  (see  GRAIN  sb.l  10  c). 

1530  PALSGR.  574/1  A  man  may  grayne  a  clothe  what 
colour  so  ever  it  be  dyed  in.  1^38  ELYOT  Diet.,  Coccum, 
grayne  wherwith  cloth  and  silke  is  grayned.  i86a  O'NEILL 
Diet.  Calico  Printing  $  Dyeing  s.v.  Ktrmest  Colours  dyed 
with  them  [Kermes]  were  said  to  \^  grained,  or  engrained. 

fig.  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Ckr.  Mor.  g  Persons  lightly 
dipt,  not  grain'd  in  generous  honesty,  are  but  pale  in  good- 
ness, and  faint  hued  in  integrity.  1897  Sunday  Sc/t.  World 


|une  199/1  These  vices  were  not  merely  grained  into  the 
ife  of  the 


ie  common  people. 

5.  To  give  a  granular  surface  to.    (Cf.  GRAIN  $b^ 
12,  and  GBAINER*  3.) 

1888  Daily  News  i  June  6/5  For  drawing  in  what  is 
termed  the  chalk  manner  the  stone  is  first  '  grained '  by 
being  rubbed  against  a  similar  stone,  with  a  little  fine  white 
sand  between  tne  two.  1891  [see  GRAINER  *  3], 

6.  Leather- dressing,  a.  To  remove  the  hair  from 
(skins),    b.  To  soften  or  raise  the  grain  of  (leather, 
etc.).     (Cf.  GRAIN  ^.1  13.) 

1530  PALSGR.  574/1,  I  grayne  ledder,  I  make  it  by  tannyng 
crane  to  have  a  grayne,  je  besanne.  1841  CATLIN  .A/.  A  mer. 
Ind.  (1844)  II.  xlii.  64  The  women  are  drying  meat,  and 
'graining  '  buffalo  robes.  1849  RUXTON  Life  Far  West  15 
Than  whom  no  more.,  expert  trapper  ever.,  grained  a  beaver- 
skin.  1896  /.>rt;Yj'  News  6  Nov.  2/3  A  Leather  Finisher  grain- 
ing and  setting  a  skin. 

7.  To  paint  in  imitation  of  the  '  grain '  of  valu- 
able woods  or  of  marble.     Also  absol. 

1798  [see  GRAINED/^/,  a.1].  1827  WHITTOCK  Paint.  <$•  Glaz. 
Gitidt!  ii.  25  Spread  the  megilp  over  one  panel  at  a  time,  and 
grain  that  completely  before  proceeding  to  another.  1876 
T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  (1890)  100,  I  can.  .grain  in  every  kind 
of  wood.  1877  Paperhanger,  Painter,  Grainer,  etc.  112  Care 
should  be  taken  in  graining  maple,  not  to  put  too  much 
colour  on. 

t  Grain,  v."  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  GRAIN  sb*]  refl. 
To  branch ;  to  divide. 

1664  POWER  Ex£.  Philos.  L  56  The  hairs  do  grain  and 
fork  themselves  (when  grown  too  long). 

Grain,  variant  of  GRANE  v.  dial.,  to  throttle. 

Grainage  (gr^-ned^).  [f.  GRAIN  J£.I  +  -AGE.] 

f  1.  Crop  of  grain.   Obs.-1 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  x.  26  We  could 

S'ausibly  approoue  the  light  and  easie  Tillage  and  rich 
raynage,  by  Winterton  in  Norfolke. 
2.  Farriery.    Mangy   tumors   which   sometimes 
form  on  the  legs  of  horses.  1847  in  CRAIG. 

Grainage,  mod.  spelling  of  CRANAGE  Hist. 
Grainary,  obs.  form  of  GRANARY. 
Grained  (gtf'nd),  ///.  a.i     [f.  GRAIN  »J  + 

-ED1.]     In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  Dyed  in  grain. 

CIAOO  Beryn  3065  Beryn  &  these  romeyns  were  com  in 
good  array  as  my}t  be  made  of  woll  &  of  colour  greynyd. 
1455  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  II  (1814)  II.  43/2  All  Erlis  sail  vse 
mantilles  of  brown  granyt  opyn  befor.  1488-9  Act  4  Hen. 
f^fJt  c.  8  Wollen  Cloth  of  the  fynest  making  scarlet  grayned. 
1534  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  203  To  my  brother 
Win.  Trotte  my  grayned  gowne.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Scot. 
Chron.  (1806*  I.  2  The  most  costlie  skarlets,  pliant  gloves 
and  manie  other  grained  and  delicate  clothes. 

fig.  x6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iv.  90  Thou  turn'st  mine  eyes 
into  my  very  soule,  And  there  I  see  such  blacke  and  grained 
spots,  As  will  not  leaue  their  Tinct. 

2.  Formed  into  grains. 

xSpo  tr.  Lagrange's  Chent.  II.  43  For  this  purpose,  put 
grained  zinc  into  a  matrass.  1856  OL.MSTED  Slave  States 
673  Sugar  in  a  pure  crystallized  or  grained  state.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.^  Grained-powder,  that  corned  or 
reduced  into  grains  from  the  cakes,  and  distinguished  from 
mealed  powder,  as  employed  in  certain  preparations. 

3.  Of  leather  (see  GRAIN  z».i  6). 

1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  8r  Skins..  Grain'd  per  Piece  oo  08. 
1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  32  Captain  Lewis  gave  them  a  grained 
deer  skin  to  stretch  over  a  half  keg  for  a  drum.  1880  Print. 
Trades  Jrnl.  xxxi.  ix  Imitation  Russia  grained  leather. 

4.  Painted  to  imitate  the  *  grain '  of  wood   or 
the  markings  of  marble. 

1798  TAYLOR  Builder's  Price  Bk.  in  Archit.  Pnbl.  Soc. 
Diet.,  Mahogany  grained.  ity-iAmcr.  Encycl.  Printing (ed. 
Ring  walt),C7ra/«ft/,  colored  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of  woods, 
marbles,  etc.,  as  in  the  ornamentation  of  marbled  papers. 

Grained  fgr^nd),  ///.  a.2  [f.  GRAIN  j<M  + 
-ED'4.]  Having  a  grain  or  grains. 

L  Having  grains,  seeds,  or  particles.  Obs.  exc.  in 
parasynthetic  derivatives,  as  large-,  small-drained. 

1611  COTCR.,  Grettu,  grained,  full  of  graine,  of  seed,  of 
graines.     1721-1800  in  BAILEY.    1733  J.  TOLL  Horse-Jtoing 
Husbandry  164  Small-grain'd  Wheat. 

2.  Of  wood,  stone,  leather,  flesh,  etc. :  Having  a 
grain,  or  granular  structure  or  surface  (see  GRAIN 
sb.l,  senses  12-15).  Often  in  parasynthetic  deri- 
vatives, as  coarse-j  fine->  smooth-grained.  (Cf.  also 
CROSS-GRAINED.) 

a  1529  SKELTON  E.  Rummyng  32  Her  skynne  lose  and 
slacke,  Grained  ["'.  r.  Greuyned]  lyke  a  sacke.  1538  LELANU 
/tin.  VII.  87  In  it  be  a  great  Nombar  of  very  fayreand  fine 
greynyd  Okes  apt  to  sele  Howses.  1597  A.  M.  Guillemeau'' s 
Fr.  Chirurg.  54/1  The  fleshe  verye  rubicund  and  grayned 
as  we  woulde  desire.  1632  SHERWOOD,  Grained  wood,  »/W/v, 
madrier.  1634  PKACHAM  Gentl.  Exerc.  i.  iv.  15  They  are 
more  blew  and  finer  grained  then  the  other  coales.  1799  Ki  R- 
WAN  Gcol.  Ess.  148  All  the  houses  of  Malta  are  built  of  a  fine 
grained  limestone.  1823-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  464 
Thecorium.  .presented  the  same  grained  appearance  that  i> 


GRAINING. 

observable  in  a  section  of  the  hides  of  the  larger  quadrupeds. 
1847  SMEATON  Builder's  Jlfatt.  137  Passages  are  usually 
painted,  if  some  handsome  grained  wood  be  not  introduced. 
1885  W.  L.  CARPENTER  Soap  i$-  Candies  vi.  161  To  produce 
a  grained  soft-soap  . .  it  is  essential  to  use  pure  potash  lye. 
1890  W.  J.  GORIXJN  Foundry  xi.  216  There  is  one  [grain 
process]  in  which  a  grained  glass  is  used. 

3.  Bot.  Having  tubercles,  as  the  segments  of  the 
flowers  of  the  Rumex. 

1818  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  6)  IV.  7  Lichen  grani- 
formis.  Tubercles  black  ..  granulated  .,  Grained  Lichen. 
1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants 293  Rnmex Patientia..  Valves 
cordate  entire  :  one  grained. 

Grained  (gr<?Jnd),///.  a.^  Now  dial.  [f.  GRAIN 
sb,%  +  ED-.]  Having  tines  or  prongs  ;  forked. 
Also  two-,  three-grained. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  HI.  iv.  42  With  treis  clots  bilappit 
round  about,  And  thik  harsk  granit  pikis  standand  out. 
1533  FITZHERB.  Hush.  §  41  An  hole  bored  in  the  borde 
with  an  augur,  and  therin  a  grayned  static  of  two  fote 
longe.  1597  SHAKS.  Lovers  Compl.  x,  So  slides  he  downe 
vppon  his  greyned  bat.  1613-14  N.  Riding  Rec.  II.  37  A 
man  presented  for  an  assault  with  a  two  graned  staff.  1844 
J.  TOMLIK  Mission,  frills.  240  A  hoe,  a  three  grained  fork 
intended  as  a  sort  of  hand  harrow.  1878  Cwmbld.  Gloss. , 
Grain' t)  forked ;  divided. 

t  Graiuel.    Sc.  Obs.  rare—1,    [variant  of  GAR- 
NEL,  GIRKEL.]     A  granary. 
1584  HUDSON  Du  Bartas'  Judith  \.  (1611)  13  Their  sick 

and  old  at  home  do  keep  the  skore  And  ouer  grainels 
great  they  take  the  charge. 

Grainer1  (gnr'-naA  [f.  GRAIN  v.i  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  grains. 

1.  Leather-dressing,  a.  (See  quots.  and  cf.  BATE 
sb$}.     b.  A  tool  either  for  taking  off  the  hair  of 
skins,  or  for  producing  the  appearance  of  'grain'. 

&.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  Agric.  C/ietn.  (1844)  237  The  con- 
tents of  the  grainer,  as  the  pit  is  called  in  which  soft 
skins  are  prepared  by  dung,  must  form  a  very  useful 
manure.  185*  MORFIT  Tanning  fy  Currying  350  This 
alkaline  lye  consists  of  water  impregnated  with  pigeon's  or 
hen's  dung,  and  is  technically  termed  a  grainer,  or  bate. 
1895  E.  Anglian  Gloss.,  Grainer,  a  vat  used  in  tanning — 
in  the  second  operation. 

b.  1839  [see  GRAIN  sb.*  13  c].  185*  MORFIT  Tanning  % 
Currying  384  When  nearly  dry,  the  lustre  is  given  with  a 
finely  grooved  pummel,  or  grainer,  passed  over  in  both 
directions. 

2.  Salt-making.   (See  quot ;  cf.  GRATX  z/.l  2  c.) 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  XIII.  77  The  liquid  is  drawn 
into  other  vats  called  'grainers'.. [in  which]  the  salt  forms 
very  rapidly.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.  778/2. 

3.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  GRAIN  ^.1  5.) 

1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Grainers,  men  in  the 
printing  industry  who  grain  stone  with  sand  for  artists  doing 
what  is  called  '  chalk  work '. 

4.  A  house-painter's  grain  ing- tool. 

1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade;  and  in  later  Diets. 

5.  One  who  paints  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of 
wood  or  the  markings  of  marble. 

1837  WHITTOCK  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  356  The  Grainer,  who 


is  often  used  . .  to  signify  a  painter  of  marbles  as  well  as 
of  woods.  1891  Daily  News  21  Jan.  3/8  A  sign  writer  and 
grainer. 

Grainer2  (grf*noa).  [f.  *grain  vb.  (f.  GRAIX 
j£.2 :  cf.  GRAINING  vbl.  sb?  a)  +  -EH  '.]  One  who 
uses  a  pronged  fish-spear. 

1894  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIV.  56/1  Many  grainers  wore  long 
rubber  waders. 

Grainer,  variant  of  GRANER  Obs. 
Grainery,  variant  of  GRANARY. 
Grainger,  obs.  form  of  GRANGER. 
Graining  (gr<?l-nirj),  vbl.  sbl*    [f.  GRAIN  j/.i  + 

-ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  GRAIN  v.1  in  various  senses. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Builder  417  Graining  is  the  imi- 
tating, by  means  of  painting,  various  kinds  of  rare  woods 
. .  and  likewise  various  species  of  marble,  1837  WHIT- 
TOCK Bk.  Trades  (1842)  409  [Soap- boiling]  This  agitation 
indeed,  is  found  so  mainly  conducive  to  the  required  grain- 
iftf,  as  the  workmen  call  the  required  coagulation.  1882  tr. 
Thansings  Beer  iv.  198  The  graining  of  wort  from  wheat 
is  difficult  on  account  of  the  tenacious  layer  of  grains.  1894 
HARRIS  Techn.  Fire  Insur.  Comm.^  Graining,  a  tanning 
process,  in  which  the  skins  are  placed  in  an  alkaline  solution. 

b.  quasi-rowr.  The  result  of  this  action,  esp.  in 
house- paint  ing.  In  quot.  i856  =  GRAiN  sbl  I4b. 
1834  West  Ind.  Sk.  Bk.  II.  3  No  graining,  and  painting, 
and  lettering,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  passer  by.  1856 
R.  A.  VAUCHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  vi.  viii.  269, 1  remember  the 
very  graining  of  the  wood  of  his  lance.  189*  Pall  Mall  G. 
5  Oct.  2/2  To  whom  the  lie  of  the  strata  in  a  quarry-cliff 
says  no  more  than  the  combed  graining  on  a  deal  door. 
1896  R.  KIPLING  Seven  Seas  73  Bone-bleached  my  decks, 
wind-scoured  to  the  graining. 

2.  Coinage,  t  a.  A  ring  of  grain-like  protuber- 
ances on  the  face  of  a  coin  close  to  its  edge  ( -  F. 
grenetis}.    Obs.    b.  A  ring  of  fine  concave  grooves 
round  the  edge  of  a  coin ;  =  MILLING. 

1664  KVELYN  tr.  Freart's  Archit.  Ep.  Ded.  15  Its  just 
and  equal  roundness,  the  Grenetis  or  graining  which  is 
about  it  [etc.J.  1691  LOCKE  Money  Wks.  1727  II.  96  The 
Engines  which.. mark  the  Edges.. with  a  Graining,  are 
wrought  secretly.  1726  LF.AKE  Hist.  Ace.  Eng.  Money 
109  Those  [coins]  with  the  Graining  or  Letters  upon  the 
Edge.  1753  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  171  Mark- 
ing  of  Money  round  the  Edges,  with  Letters  or  Graimngs. 
1887  Roy.  Proclam.  in  Standard  18  May  3/2  Every  Six- 


GRAINING. 

pence  should  have  the  same,  .impression,  .with  a  graining 
upon  the  edge. 

1 3.  A  piece  of  land  for  raising  gram.    Obs. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  193  It  [this  house]  received  . . 
grainings  with  cornefields,  vineyards,  pastures  and  woodes. 

4.  Comb.,  as  graining  board,  machine,  roller, 
tool;  graining  comb,  a  tool  resembling  a  comb, 
used  by  house-painters  for  graining.  .  _ 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  352/1  A  graining  Board  ..is 
a  Board  with  Nicks  in  after  the  manner  of  a  Saw  [etc.]. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Graimng-baard,  a  Board  made 
with  Nicks,  or  Teeth  like  a  Saw,  and  us'd  by  Curriers  in 
graining  their  Leather.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mtch.,  Graining 
machine  (Leather  manufacture),  a  machine  having  rollers 
with  raised,  parallel,  straight,  or  diagonal  threads,  which  in- 
dent the  goat  or  sheep  skins  and  confer  the  wrinkled  appear- 
ance to  morocco  leather.  l6id.,Graining-taol[=^ra.mmg 
comb],  1881  YOUNG  Ever]/  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  1603 
The  leather  and  metal  graining  combs  with  which  graining 
in  imitation  of  any  kind  of  wood  is  done.  Graining  rollers 
are  made  for  imitating  various  kinds  of  wood. 

Graining  (g«i-nirj),  vol.  si.2  [f.  GRAIN  v.- 
or  ii.2-i--iNG'.] 

1.  a.  The  point  of  forking  or  bifurcation,    b. 
One  of  the  prongs  or  tines  of  a  fork. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  51  Betwixt  the  two 
graininges  of  the  rake  shafte  they  tye  a  stringe.  1877 
N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  y.,  If  you  cut  the  cherry-tree  top  off 
above  the  grainings,  it  will  be  sure  to  grow.  1886  S.  W. 
Line.  Gloss.,  Graining!,  the  forks,  or  joinings  of  the  large 
boughs  of  a  tree. 

2.  The  method  or  practice  of  taking  fish  with 
a  pronged  spear  (see  GRAIN  st.2  5  b). 

1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Graining  igre'-nin),  sb.  [Of  unknown  origin.] 
A  small  fresn-vvater  fish,  Leuciscus  Lancaslrensis. 

1772  PENNANT  Tour  Scotl.  (1774)  i;  In  this  river  [Mersey] 
..is  found  a  fish  called  the  Graining.. in  some  respects 
resembling  the  dace,  yet  is  a  distinct  and  perhaps  new 
species.  1863  H.  C.  PENNELL  Angler  Nat.  158  The  Grain- 
ing is  a  very  rare  and  local  fish,  in  habits  and  food  some- 
what resembling  the  trout.  1875  '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit. 
Sports  i.  v.  i.  306  The  Graining  is  scarcely  found  anywhere 
but  in  the  Mersey  and  its  tributaries. 

t  Grainish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  GRAIN  sb.^  +  -ISH.] 
Having  somewhat  of  a  grain.  (See  GRAIN  li.1  13.) 

1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  183  The  skin  grainish,  like  an 
Ox  or  Goat. 

Grainless  (gr<?'-nles),  a.  [f.  GRAIN  sbl  •>- 
-LESS.]  Devoid  of  grain  or  grains,  in  the  various 
senses  of  the  sb. 

1882  Cornhill  Mag.  Feb.  204  The  barley  had  to  be  cut  down 
green  and  grainless.  1890  ABNEY  Treat.  Photogr.  (ed.  6) 
138  The  paper  employed  should  be  as  tough  and  grainless 
as  possible.  1894  Outing  XXIV.  124/2  We  could  hear  them 
[mice]  working  to  and  fro  through  the  grainless  fodder. 

Grainy  (gr^'-ni),  a.    [f.  GRAIN  sb.1  +  -T1.] 

1.  Consisting  of  grain-like  particles  ;    granular. 
Also  of  a  particle :  Grain-like. 

1611  COTGR.,  Granuleux,  Grainie,  seedie.  1709  Phil. 
Trans.  XXVI.  497  You  will  always  be  able  to  discover  the 
grainy  Particles  thereof.  1780  J.  T.  DILLON  Trav.  Spain 
(1781)  218  Soft  grainy  pyrites.  1891  Times  17  Oct.  4/5,  750 
bags  grainy  Peruvian  at  15$.  6d. 

2.  Full  of  grain  or  corn. 

'755  in  JOHNSON.  1792  ROGERS  Pleasures  Mem.  i.  (1810) 
12  We  watched  the  emmet  to  her  grainy  nest.  1819  WIFFEN 
Aonian  Hours  (1820)  47  They  [the  ants]  throne  prosperity 
in  grainy  hives. 

3.  Resembling  the  surface  grain  of  wood. 

1858  Edin.  Rev.  July  9  It  presented  on  its  surface  the 
grainy  ripple  of  primeval  seas. 

Graip  (gn?'p).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  4-9 
grape,  6  graype.  [a.  ON.  greip  fem.  (recorded 
only  in  the  sense  '  space  between  thumb  and  fingers, 
grip,  grasp ' ;  but  cf.  OSw.  greep,  mod.Sw.  grep, 
Da.  greb  fork)  corresponding  to  OE.  grip  fern., 
grasp,  f.  OTeut.  root  *gnp :  see  GRIP,  GROPE.] 
1.  A  three-  or  four-pronged  fork  used  as  a  dung- 
fork  or  for  digging. 

1459  Durham  Acct.  Rolls  (Surtees)  89,  j  scala,  j  Grape, 
j  Shepecroke.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  163/1  A  Grape;  vbi  forke, 
tridens  (A.).     1559  Wills  !,  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1853)  171 
A  kowter,  a  soke,  a  muk  fowe,  a  graype,  2  yerne  forks, 
[etc.].    1785  BURNS  Halloween  xviii,  The  graip  he  for  a 
harrow  taks.    1799  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  176  Potatoes 
.  .are  raised  in  October,  .with  the  three  pronged  forks  used 
for  dung   (provincially  grapes).      1817   Blackw.    Mag.    I. 
161/1  A  graip,  a  sort  of  large  three-pronged   fork  used 
about  farm  offices.    1822  SCOTT  Pirate  xvii,  He  shook  his 
graip  aloft.     1894  Superfluous  Woman  (ed.  4)  I.  74,  I  must 
just  give  her  the  graip.  .and  bid  her  lift  a  potato, 
t  2.  ?  A  handful,  piece.   Obs.-1 
c  1475  Rauf  Coitjear  471  Greit  Graipis  of  Gold  his  Greis 
[i.e.  greaves].  .And  his  Cussanis  cumhe  schynand. 
Graip,  variant  of  GRAPE  s6.z 
Graip,  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  variant  of  GROPE  v. 
Graise,  obs.  form  of  GRAZE  zr.2 
Graiale,  variant  of  GRASSIL  v.  Sc.  Obs. 
Grait,  obs.  form  of  GBAITH  v.,  GREAT  a. 
Graith  (gre'b),!,}.   In  later  use  on  ly&.   Forms: 
4  graip,  4-6  grayth(e,  5  greipe,  -ype,  5-6  grath, 
(7  greath),  4-  graith.   [a.  ON. greiSe  wk.  masc.  :- 
OTeut.  type  *garaiien-  or  *garaiSjon-,  cognate 
with  OE.  ffrstde  str.  nent.,  trappings,  equipage:— 
OTeut.  type  *garaidjom,  i.  OTeut.  *ga-  prefix  (see 
Y-)  +•  *raid- :  see  READY  a.    For  the  development 
of  sense  cf.  GEAR.] 
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1 1.  A  state  of  preparation ;  readiness ;  good 
order.  To  do  in  graith  :  to  put  in  readiness.  In 
graith  :  in  proper  order ;  also,  without  delay.  Out 
of  graith :  out  of  order.  Obs. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  193  pei  stand  alle  to 
gode  graith,  whan  bou  ert  bam  among.  Ibid.  307  H  han  it 
were  don  in  grayth  be  weddyng  of  Margarete.  a  1375 


2.  Equipment  in  general ;  apparel,  attire,  dress, 
articles  of  dress. 


man    Bbuva*    uunj   enu    >-  ».«    e,.  — — -    *  :     .  p        r       . 

barkit.  1637-50  J.  Row  Hist.  K,rk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  462 
What  meanes..this  short  skarlet  cloake,  and  all  this  gay 
graith  of  yours?  111774  FERGUSSON  Bratd  Clailh :  Poems 
(1845)  9  He. .  Bids  bauld  to  bear  the  gree  awa  With  a  this 
graith.  1785  BURNS  Holy  Fair  vii,  Here,  farmers  gash,  in 
ridin  graith  Gaed  hoddin  by  their  cotters. 

b.  Armour. 
<ri4K>  Antvrs  of  Arth.  436  We  arene  one  owre  gamene, 


,  I  will  sleep  like  a  sentinel,  wnn  my  grauu  auuui 

1851  MOIR  Kuins  Scton  Chafelm.  Poet.  Wks.  1852  I.  189 
Clad  in  their  robes  of  state  or  graith  of  war. 
c.  Harness. 

1663.  SPALDING  Trout.  Chas.  I  (Bannatyne  Club)  I.  12 
The  earle  ..directed  ..his  led  horse  with  his  graith  to 
the  Bog.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  96  The  driver. . 
can  .  save  the  harness  (graith)  better  than  in  any  other 
position.  1850  W.  INNES  in  Hamilton  Chr.  Sabbath  (1852) 
225  note.  Removing  the  harness  from  off  one  of  his  team, 
or  as  a  Scotchman  would  say,  taking  off  the  graith. 

3.  Apparatus,  implements,  gear,  tackle;  a 
structure,  contrivance.  See  also  plough-graith, 
spinning-graith.  (Cf.  GEAR  sb.  5.)  06s.  exc. 
dial. 

c  1375  Sc.  Trtiy-bt.  n.  2360  Bot  now  we  dress  our  graith 
barfore.  a  1400-50  A  lexander^  5518  Foure  Griffons  full  grym, 
he  in  bat  graythe  festes.  1497  in  Ld.  Trras.  Ace.  Scotl.  (1877) 
I.  349  Item,  giffin  for  xiij  stane  of  irne  to  mak  grath  to  Mons 
new  cradill.  1513  DOUCLAS  &neis  vi.  v.  120  For  myself  tuik 
I  nane  sa  gret  feir.  As  of  thi  schip ..  Spuljeit  of  hir  graith. 


swear,  To  raise  your  graith  sac  madly  here,  a  1810  TANNA- 
HILL  Poems  (1846)  53  Wha  may  cast  by  their  brewin  graith 
Baith  pat  and  pail. 

f4.  Possessions  in  general  ;  wealth,  money.  Obs. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvi.  85  Greit  abbais  grayth  I  nill 
to  gather.  155*  LVNDESAY  Monarche  4753  Thay  half  spred 
thare  Net  . .  on  gold,  and  vther  graith.  1603  Pkilolus  xiv, 
Tak  another  be  the  neck,  Quhen  ?e  the  graith  haue  gottin. 
1786  BURNS  Inventory  3,  I  send  you  here  a  faithfu'  list  O' 
gudes  and  gear,  and  a*  my  graith. 

5.  Material,  stuff  (for  a  particular  purpose) ;  now 
esp.  in  Sc.  soapy  water,  soap-suds.  (Cf.  GEAR  j#.  10.) 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  iv.  xi.  105  Bid  hir  . .  the  bestis,  and 
the  blude,  And  clengeing  graith,  scho  knawis,  with  hir  bring. 
15. .  Chalmerlan  Ayr  c.  24  (in  Sc.  Acts  I),  pai  [tailjeouris] 
sow  with  fals  graith.  i$j*Sc.  Acts  Jas,  VI  (1814)  III.  77/1 
Certane  particular  persounis  hes  applyit  the  stanes,  tymber 
and  uther  graith  pertening  thairto,  to  thair  awin  particular 
use.  1583  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlv.  339  Suppoise  the 
devill  maid  that  graith,  The  seiknes  sua  ouersett  my  fayth, 
At  that  tyme,  to  asswage  my  sair,  I  wald  have  tane  it. 
1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Shefh.  \.  ii,  We're  not  yet  begun  To 
freath  the  graith. 
b.  'Things'.  (Cf.  GEAB  sb.  9 c.)  Obs. 

1790  A.  WILSON  Poems  209  Tho'  Beagles  Homings  an'  sic 
graith  Glowre  roun'  they  ne'er  sal  dread  me. 

t  Graith,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  3  greitS, 
4  grath(e,  grayp,  4-5  graip,  graith(e,  grayth(e, 
(4  greythe,  5  greithe,  grayd).  [a.  ON.greiJ-r 
=  OE.  ffrsede  ready  :— OTent.  *garaiztjo-,  f.  *ga- 
prefix  (see  Y-)  +  raist- :  see  READY.  Cf.  G.  btreit.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  persons  :   Prepared,   ready.      Of  things : 
Ready,  prompt,  handy. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  16  pis  word  siggeS  euer  vort  36  beon  al 
grei&e.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5105  (G6tt.)  Als  suith  as  we  mai 
be  graith,  we  sal  do  as  }e  haue  said.  13. .  Gatv.^  *  Gr.  Knt. 
597  Bi  bat  watz  Gryngolet  grayth,  &  gurde  with  a  sadel. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  759  The  euill  spirit,  That  gaf  rycht 
graith  ansueir  hir  to.  c  1400  Cato's  Morals  191  in  Cursor 
M.  App.  iv.  1671  Wib  lernyng  &  teyching  growes  graib 
kunnyng.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5719  The  secund  sort  [of 
ships] ..  Were  graither  of  gouernaunce.  c  1420  Ajiturs  of 
Arth.  vi,  Syr  Gauan,  graythest  of  alle  Was  laft  with  Dame 
Gaynour.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  880  Agayne  he 
riseth  vp,  make  redy  youre  fote  shete  in  bis  maner  made 
greithe.  c  1475  Rauf  Coil^ear  389  Graith  thocht  of  the 
grant  had  the  gude  King. 

b.  With  of:  Furnished  or  provided  with  ;  pos- 
sessed of,  acquainted  with. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2536  pat  any  gome  shuld  be  graithe  of 
our  goddes  wille.  01400-50  A  lexander  1865  And  he  bat 
graithist  is  of  gudis  gird  all  to  poudire.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  6660  And  of  cristes  leuing  make  baim  graythe. 

2.  Of  a  road  :  Direct.     Of  a  measure  :  Exact. 

f  c  1340  Curs or  M .  24143  (Fairf.)  Na  graiber  gate  of  gammen 
is  here.  1352  MINOT  Poems  vi.  28  The  bare  rade,  withouten 
rese,  Unto  Cane  the  graythest  gate.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL 
B.  I.  203  Loue  is  . .  the  graith  gate  that  goth  into  heuene. 
X393  Ibid.  C.  vn.  230  A  galon  for  a  grote  and  ?ut  no  grayb 
mesure. 


GRAITH. 

b.  Of  a  sign,  truth,  etc.:  Clear,  plain.     Also 
absol.  as  sb.,  the  graith,  the  truth. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  99  The  erthe  bar  als  ful  graith  witnes 
Igain  the  Jowes  wrangwisnes,  For  it  schewed  with  graithe 
takening,  That  Crist  was  Godd  of  all  thing,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Sainls,  Placidas  891  He  ..  be  bar  taknis  grath  wit  had  bat 
bai  war  his  twa  sonnis  dere.  1393  LANCL.  /'.  PI.  C.  XI.  242 
Ac  be  godspel  ys  a  glose  bere  hudynge  be  greythe  treulhe. 
c  1394  P.  PL  Crede  34  Sire . .  be  graib  P°u  rne  telle. 

c.  Of  a  stroke:  Clean,  unimpeded. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  76  Wallace  mycht  nochl  a  graith 
straik  on  him  gett. 

B.  adv.  Readily ;  clearly,  plainly. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  26592  (Fairf. )  pe  quilk  graib  be  salle  be 
kende  &  bou  wille  here  bis  boke  til  ende.  c  1394  P.  PI. 
Crede  232  Canstou  me  graib  tellen  To  any  worfely  wijjt 
bat  wissen  me  coube  Whou  y  schulde  conne  my  Crede  ? 
r  1450  MVRC  346  Teche  hem  also  welle  and  greylhe. 
Graith  (gr«'»,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  3 
Orm.  grejjpen,  3-4  greip,  greypfe,  (3  grseiUen, 
greipi),  3-6  greith(e,  4  graib(e,  grayp,  4-5 
graithe,  grap,  greyth(e,  4-6  grayth(e,  4-7 
grath,  (4  grait,  grep,  greij,  5  greth,  6  greath, 
9  grathe),  4-  graith ;  also  4-5  pa.  pple.  4  greyt, 
graid.  [a.  ON.  greiSa,  f.  greiO-r  ready:  see 
GRAITH  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  ready,  prepare,  put  in  order, 
repair;  also,  to  procure. 

c  itoo  ORMIN  11087  He  wollde  shaewenn  Whatt  gate  he 
wollde  gres.3benn  uss  To  winnenn  eche  blisse.  c  1105  LAV. 
8058  pe  king  lette.  .graeiSen  heore  iweden.  1197  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  4920+75  (Harl.  MS. 'pus  wax  stryf  bytuene  hem,  hii 
greybed  tier  host  vaste.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3532  His  broker 
fie  iand  giueand  his  tent  To  grayth  a  riche  pulment.  13. . 
E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  53  What  graybed  me  be  grychchyng  hot 
grame  more  seche?  13..  Guy  Warw.(h..)  2501  pi  palays 
pou  schalt  graybi.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  I.  pr.  iv.  19  pat 
.1.  hadfde]  grayped  deep  to  alle  goode  mer).  c  1400  Prymer 
in  Maskell  Man.  Kit.  II.  62  Greithe  a  sikir  weie :  so  that 
we  seynge  god  be  glad  euermore.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst. 
xxvii.  286  Lo,  here  a  borde  and  clothe  laide,  And  breed 
theron,  all  redy  graide.  c  1475  RaufCoilyar  143  Of  sic 
taillis  they  began,  Quhill  the  supper  was  graid.  1513 
DOUGLAS  JEneis  iv.  v.  92  Pas,  son,  in  haist,  graith  thi  wingis 
in  effect.  1601  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  135  For  mending  the 
wheeles,  and  graithing  the  bells  against  the  cronation  day. 
1609  SKENE  Rig.  Maj.  156  Of  coulees  grailhand  or  makand 
reddie  flesh  or  fishe.  1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms 
Northumb.  t,  Durh.  29  Grathe,  to  put  in  order,  to  dress ; 
to  replace  a  worn  bucket-leather. 

1 2.  rtfl.  To  prepare  oneself,  get  ready.  Often 
with  inf.  Rarely  intr.  for  rcfl.  Obs. 

c  \*y>  Hali  Meid.  17  Leccherie  ananriht  greiSeS  hire  wiS 
bat  to  weorren  obi  meidenhad.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  20180 
Has  he  sete  me  ani  dai  pat  i  wit  in  me  grait  mai  ?  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  5070  pai  graithet  to  fle.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
2873  pat  he  suld  graythe  him  to  ga  as  him  his  god  chargis. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  x.  76  Grayth  the,  gabriell,  and  weynd. 
>S35  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  642  That  euerilk  Scot.  .Within 
ane  da  sould  graith  thame  for  to  gone,  a  1650  Scotisk 
Jfeilde  55  in  Fumiv.  Percy  Folio  MS.  I.  215  Thus  he 
greathes  him  godly,  .with  a  grat  host. 

fb.  with  to,toward,  or  an  adv.  implying  motion : 
To  prepare  to  go,  shape  one's  course,  betake 
oneself.  Obs. 

c  iijo  Gen.  $  Ex.  1738  He  . .  greiSet  him  SeSenward  wiS 
sped,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17810  Ful  smertli  bai  (*m  bider 
graid.  r.  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  300  pei ..  smertly 
did  bam  grayth  Toward  Dun  Bretayn.  1  a  1400  Morte  Arth. 
1266  Graythe  jowe  to  3one  grene  wode.  c  \jflo  Melaynt 
1595  Oure  Oste  . .  graythes  bam  to  Melayne  walle.  f  1450 
St.  Cvthbert  (Surtees)  1600  To  maumetry  bai  bairn  graythe. 

3.  To  equip,  furnish ;  to  array  (in  clothes,  armour) ; 
to  dress  (a  person) ;  to  fit  out  (a  vessel) ;  to  bedeck, 
ornament.  Also  with  up. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8955  Poueremen  wel  ofte  in  to  hire 
chambre  heo  drou  . .  &  greibede  horn  vaire  inou.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  5190  'Gif  me  mi  clathes',  ban  said  he,  'And 
hastily  bat  we  graithed  be  '.  c  13*1  Sir  Tristr.  670  Graibed 
y  wil  he  be,  And  sebben  schewehim  as  knijt,  e  1350  Will. 
Palerne  2731  On  [schip]  bat  was  gayly  greyt  to  go  to  be 
seile.  c  1394  P.  PL  Crede  195  pat  cloister ..  wib  lauoures  of 
latun  louelyche  y.greithed.  la  1400  Morte  Arth.  589  Iche 
prynce  with  his  powere  appertlyche  graythede.  f  1420 
Anturs  of  Arth.  xl,  Syr  Gauan  the  gode  was  graythet  in 
grene.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xliii.  28  Send  in  }our  steid 
?our  ladeis  grathit  vp  gay.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858) 
I.  223  The  Romanis  war  sa  weill  graithit  into  geir.  15*0 
ROLLAND  Crl.  Venus  n.  1033  Thair  proud  palphrats  was 
grathit  Incontinent,  In  glansand  geir  and  best  abillement. 
a  1775  Hobie  Noble  v.  in  Child  Ballads  vii.  clxxxix.  2/1 
Then  Hobie  has  graithd  his  body  weel.  1803  R.  ANDERSON 
Cumberld.  Ball.  72  Oft  graith'd  in  aw  their  kurk-gawn  gear. 
1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.  s.v., '  Bonnily  graithed,'  hand- 
somely dressed.  '  Badly  graithed  ',  ill  dressed.  '  Get  the 
table  graithed ',  set  out. 

r,j7.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7642  pat  folc  of  denemarch . . 
Greibede  horn  mid  gret  poer.  13  . .  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  19^7 
Gii  him  graibed.  £1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  389  Thise 
clerkes.  .grey then  hem,  and  tooke  hir  hors  anon.  ^1470 
HENRY  Wallace  i.  277  His  modyr  graithit  hir  in  pilgrame 
weid.  15x3  DOUGLAS  *4£neis  VIH.  vii.  69  Thou  the  grathi:. 
for  to  fecht.  1593  R.  BARNES  Parthenofhil,  Sonn.  xlix.  in 
Arb.  Garner  V,  A  Fiend  which  doth  in  Graces'  garments 
grath  her. 

fb.  To  graith  in  the  grave:  to  give  burial  to. 

'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  112  He  ..  Richt  gloriouslie 
gart  graith  him  in  his  graif.  Ibid.  295.  a  1600  Battle  of 
Harlaw  in  Evergreen  (1761)  I.  80  He  vowed.  .All  the  hale 
Lands  of  Ross  to  half,  Or  ells  be  graithed  in  his  Graif. 

f  c.  fig.  To  treat, '  serve  '  in  some  (unwelcome) 
manner.  Obs. 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1095  Mo  bat  hider  wil  ride,  pus  graybed 
schul  je  be.  c  4375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Eugenia  374  Se  hou- 


GRAITHFUL. 

gat  wne  monk  has  grabit  me.  1569  N.  HUBERT  Confess,  in 
H.  Campbell  Love-lett.  Mary  Q.  Scots  207  He  should  graith 
me  in  such  a  sort  as  I  never  was  in  my  life. 

f4.  a.  =MAKE  in  various  senses:  To  make  up, 
compose;  to  build,  set  up;  to  constitute;  to 
represent.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cttrsor  M.  550  Of  bir  things  i  haf  her  said  was  adam 
cors  to-gedir  graid.  c  1400  Deslr.  Troy  1664  In  the  cheffe  of 
be  choise  halle,  chosen  for  be  kyng,  Was  a  grounde  vp  graid 
with  gresis  of  Marbill.  121400-50  Alexander  1874  Syn 
gostid  godesses  -Sc  gods  ere  graythid  neuir  to  dye.  Ibid. 
4499  For  marcure  was  manshift,  a  mammlere  of  wordis,  5e 
graith  him  to  be  gouenoure  &  god  of  be  tonge. 

t  b.  To  put  on.    Obs. 
c  1350  Will.  Palertie  2933  Gode  crounes  of  gold  on  here 

hedes    graibed.      01400-50    Alexander  790*   [Alexander] 
Grathez  on  bis  gay  gere  &  ben  a  gilt  sadyfl. 
t  Grai'thful,  a.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  GRAITH  sb.  + 
-FUL.]     Prompt,  speedy. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13184  pe  mining  lastes  yeitt  hi  yeir,  Wit 
a  greithful  soth  vengeance. 

Graithing  (gr/>  pin),  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial, 
[f.  GRAITH  v.  +  -nrai.J  The  action  of  the  vb. 
GRAITH  ;  preparation ;  furnishing  ;  also  concr.  fur- 
niture, attire. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixiv.  (Ixv.)  10  pou  grayth  be  mete 
of  bairn,  for  swa  is  be  graythynge  of  it.  a  1350  Kindh. 
Jtsu  1250  Cloth.. of  swibe  guod  greibingue.  1405  in  Ld. 
Treas.  Ace.  Scot.  (1877)  I.  267  To  Dauid  Caldwefl,  to  the 
grathing  of  hischalmeris..xviijy.  1786  BURNS  On  Naetking 
v,  Some  quarrel  the  Presbyter  gown,  Some  quarrel  Epis- 
copal graithing.  1881  MRS.  ANNIE  ELLIS  Sylvestra  I.  92 
The  lass  was.  .willing,  but  sadly  in  want  of  'graithing'. 
1884  Gd.  Words  202  It's  a  bit  of  bonnie  graithin. 

Graithly,  older  form  of  GHADELY  a.  and  adv. 

t  Grartnness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GHAITH  a.  H- 
-NES8.]  Readiness,  promptitude. 

c  1400  Destr.  Tray  4509  And  your  graithnes  may  gretly 
the  grekes  auaile. 

Graive,  Graivie,  obs.  ff.  GRAVE,  GRAVY. 

Grakle,  variant  of  CRACKLE. 

Grale,  obs.  form  of  GRAIL!. 

Grallatorial  (grselatoa-rial),  a.  Ornith.  [f. 
mod.L.  grallatori-tis ,  (f.  L.  gralldtor  one  who 
walks  on  stilts,  f.  grallst  stilts)  +  -AL.]  Pertaining 
to  the  order  Grallatores,  which  consists  of  long- 
legged  wading  birds,  such  as  the  crane,  heron,  etc. 

1835  SWAINSON  Nat.  Hist.  Quadrupeds  $310  Comparing 
them  . .  with  other  grallatorial  types.  1860  GOSSE  Rom. 
Nat.  Hist.  198  Spoonbills,  ibises  and  other  . .  grallatorial 
birds. 

So  Gra-llatory  =  prec. 

1855  in  H.  CLARKE  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Grallic(grs-lik),a.  Ornith.  rare.  [f.'L.grall-ai 
stilts  +-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Grallie  or 
wading  birds. 

1828-32  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Gralline  (grse-bin),  a.  Ornith.  [f.  L.  grall-x 
stilts  +  -INE.]  =  GRALLIC. 

1888  Nature  20  Dec.  180/1  The  large  order  of  the  Charadri- 
ornithes  has  split  into  aquatic  and  gralline  types. 

Gralloch  (grae-l^x),  sb.  Also  -ook.  [a.  Gael. 
grealach  intestines.]  The  viscera  of  a  dead  deer. 

1882  OGILVIE,  Grallock.  1886  WALSINGHAM  &  PAYNE- 
GALLWEY  Shooting  (Badm.  Libr.)  II.  iii.  93  The  gralloch 
showed  nothing  but  clover  and  grass. 

Gralloch  (grse'lpx).  ».  Also  9  garlock,  gral- 
lock,  grulloch.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To  disembowel 
(properly,  a  deer). 

1848  Eraser's  Mag.  XXXVIII.  313  Having  flayed  and 

girlocked  the  elk,  ne  cut  off  one  of  its  haunches.     1863 
UIDA  Held  in  Bondage  (187^0)  55  We  think    no  toil  or 
trouble  too  great  to  hear  the  ping  of  the  bullet,  and  see  the 
deer  grallocked  at  last.     1804  SIR  J.  D.  ASTLEY  50  Y.  my 
Life  I.  297  We  had  to  gralloch  our  pig  ourselves,  for  the 
natives  would  not  touch  them. 
Hence  Gra'lloched  ppl.  a. 

1897  Outing(V.S.)  XXIX.  440/1  We  bore  our  gralloched 
game,  .on  double  shoulder  poles. 

Gram1  (grsem).  Also  8  gramm.  [ad.  Pg. 
grao  (formerly  sometimes  written  gram} :— L.  gra- 
num  GRAIN.]  The  chick-pea,  a  kind  of  vetch, 
Cicer  arietinum.  Sometimes  called  Bengal  gram. 
The  name  is  extended  to  any  kind  of  pulse  used 
as  food  for  horses. 

1702  in  J.  T.  Wheeler  Madras  Old.  Time  (1861)  1 1.  10  Their 
allowance  three  times  a  week  is  but  a  quart  of  rice  and 
gram  together  for  five  men  a  day.  1732  PIKE  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXVII.  231  Boil  a  Peck  of  Gramm  . .  to  a  Jelly. 
1879  MRS.  A.  E.  JAMES  Ind.  Househ.  Managem.  71  Your 
stock  of  gram  should  be  kept  in  a  large  tin-lined  chest 
or  box. 

b.  attrib.,  as  gram-bread,  -contract,  -field;  gram- 
fed  ppl.  a. 

1799  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1844)  I.  47  You  men- 
tioned some  time  ago  that  Purneah  would  bid  for  the  gram 
contract  when  it  was  offered.  1849  SIR  C.  NAPIER  in  Life 
(1857)  IV.  201  A  man.,  with  a  self-sufficient  idea,  that  no  one 
'  can  know  India '  except  through  long  experience  of  brandy, 
champagne,  gram-fed  [  printed  grain-fed]  mutton,  cheroots 
and  hookahs.  1869  E.  A.  PARKF.S  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3) 
228  Gram  bread  or  cakes  have  been  occasionally  used  in 
India  for  Europeans.  1880  G.  ABERIGH.MACKAY  Tour  Sir 
Ali  Baba  127  All  the  gram-fed  secretaries  and  most  of  the 
alcoholic  chiefs  were  there. 

Gram  2  :  see  GRAMME. 

Gram,  obs.  form  of  GRAME  sb. ;  var.  GRAME  a. 
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-gram  (grsem),  repr.  (chiefly)  Gr.  ypan/m  some- 
thing written,  letter  (of  the  alphabet).  The  older 
Eng.  sbs.  with  this  ending  fall  into  three  classes  : 

(1)  adaptations  of  actual  or  assumable  Gr.  sbs. 
in  -ypan/Mi,  derived  from  vbs.  f.  prep.  +  7j>d><ii/ 
to  write,  and  expressing  the  result  of  the  action  of 
the  verb,  as  anagram,  diagram,    epigram,  para- 
gram,  program  (usu.  in  Fr.  spelling  programme) ; 

(2)  compounds  of  a  Gr.  sb.  with  ypd^fia,  f.  legiti- 
mately assumable  Gr.  types,  as  chronogram,  and 
(later)   ideogram,  logogram  ;  (3)  compounds  of  a 
numeral   with  -ypd/^a,    or   more  frequently   with 
WfW"7  line,  of  which  the  Gr.  type,  where  one 
exists,  is  a  neut.  adj.  in  -ypa/inoi>,  as  monogram, 
hexagram,  pentagram.     (Yet  a  fourth  kind  of  for- 
mation has  one  example  in  LIPOGRAM.)     In  the 
year  18,57  tne  Dec(i  for  a  shorter  term  for  'tele- 
graphic message '  was  supplied  by  the  introduction 
of  telegram  (previously  proposed  in  1852),  which 
violates  Gr.  analogy,  as  an  adv.  like  rrjAf  could  not 
correctly  form  a  compound  with  a  vb.  or  sb.,  but 
which  was  found  so  convenient  that  it  quickly  be- 
came established,  and  has  been  adopted  into  several 
foreign  langs.     Later  formations  suggested  by  this 
word  are  the  hybrids  cablegram  for  '  cable  tele- 
gram', pistolgram  for  an  instantaneous  photograph. 
Another  recent  formation,  also  suggested  by  tele- 
gram, but  not  open  to  the  same  objection,  is  pho- 
nogram for   the   record    of  sound   made  by   the 
phonograph.     In  the  denominations  of  weight  in 
the  metric  system,  decagram(me,  kilogram(me,  etc., 
-gram(me  is  the  word  GRAM,  GUAMME. 

Grama,  gramma  (gra-ma,  gra-ma).  See 
GAMA  GRASS,  [a.  Sp.  grama  a  sort  of  grass.] 
A  name  for  several  low  pasture  grasses  abundant 
in  the  western  and  south-western  United  States, 
esp.  Bouteloua  oligostachya. 

1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xix,  Our  horses  refreshed 
themselves  on  the  '  grama  '  that  grew  luxuriantly  around. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt.  xxvi. 
194  There  the  grama  grass  is  longer  and  more  luxuriant. 
1887  F.  FRANCIS  Jr.  Saddle  If  Mocassin  xii.  230  The  dry 
crowsfoot  gramma  grass  that  clothed  the  country.  Ibid. 
XHI.  249  The  gramma -carpeted  foot-hills  and  plateaux  of  the 
Sierra  Madre. 

Gramaire,  obs.  form  of  GRAMMAR. 

Gramarcy,  obs.  form  of  GRAMERCY. 

Gramari- :  see  GRAMM-. 

Gramarye  (grse-mari).  Obs.  exc,  arch.  Also 
4  grammarie,  5  gramery,  -ory,  9  gramarie, 
-ary,  grammary(e,  gramowrie.  [a.  OF.  *gra- 
marye :  see  GRAMMAR.] 

tl.  Grammar;  learning  in  general.     Ois. 

c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  183  Therinne  was  paint . .  eke  allc 
the  seven  ars  The  first  so  was  grammarie.  c  1460  Toivneley 
Myst.  xii.  242  Yee  speke  all  by  clerge . .  Cowth  ye  by  youre 
gramery  reche  vs  a  drynk,  I  shuld  be  more  mery.  Ibid. 
xxx.  253,  I  se  thou  can  of  gramory  and  som  what  of  arte. 
'483  Cath.  Angl.  162/2  Gramery,  gramatice. 

2.  Occult  learning,  magic,  necromancy.  Revived 
in  literary  use  by  Scott. 

For  the  connexion  between  senses  i  and  2  see  quot.  1870 
(cf.  GLAMOUR,  and  F.  grimoire). 

c  1470  K.  Estmere  144  in  Percy  Reliy.,  My  mother  was  a 
wcsterne  woman,  And  learned  in  gramarye.  1805  SCOTT 
Last  Minstr.  III.  xi,  Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye  Was 
always  done  maliciously.  1832  J.  P.  KENNEPY  Swallow  B. 
xxx.  (1860)  298  It  was  like  casting  a  spell  of  'gramarie'  over 
his  opponents.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873) 


if  bleached  by  some  strange  gramarye. 

Gramaryen,  -one,  -oun.obs.  ff.  GRAMMARIAN. 

Gramash  (gramoe'J).  Also  8  gramasheu,  9 
gramoohe.  [Sc.  var.  GAMASH.]  =  GAMASH. 

1681  COLVIL  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  24  He  had  on  each  leg    ! 
a  gramash.     1813  E.   PICKEN  Poems  I.    124    I've   guid 
gramashens  worn  mysel'.  1816  SCOTT  OldMort.\,  Gramoches 
or  leggins,  made  of  thick  black  cloth,  completed  his  equip-    ! 
ment.    1862  HISLOP  Prov.  Scot.  163  Put  your  shanks  in    I 
your  thanks  and  mak  gude  gramashes  o'  them. 

t  Gramaunge-re.  Obs.-1  [a.  OF.  grant  man- 
gier great  meal.]  A  great  meal. 

Not  from  the  orig.  Fr.,  which  has  '  do  you  think  you  can 
eat  up  all  the  paeans  by  yourselves  ? ' 

c  1400  Rowland^  O.  1052  Charles  with  his  stronge  powere 
Schall  thynk  this  a  grete  gramaungere. 

Grame  (gr/'m),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms: 
a.  1-2  grama,  4-6  gram,  (4  graim,  6  gramm), 
3-  grame.  0.  2-4  grome.  [OE.  grama,  re- 
lated to  gram  GRAME  a.  Cf.  GREME  sb.] 

1 1.  Anger,  wrath,  ire.   Ois. 

o.  c  looo  ^ELPRIC  Gen.  xix.  25  God  towearp  ba  swa  mid 
graman  ba  burxa.  —  Horn.  II.  120  Wel  hi  sind  Dere 
gehatene  foroan  oe  hi  sind  fram  graman  ^enerode.  a  1175 
Cott.  Horn.  223  pa  nam  he  mulcene  gramen  and  andan 
to  Ban  mannum.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3423  pe  king  was  radd 
for  godds  gram,  c  1380  Sir  Fcrumb.  596  Olyuere  stert  vp 
hoi  &  sound  ;  &  spekeb  til  him  wyb  grame.  c  1430  Syr 


Grame,  grimnessc  or  ftercenesse  of  countenance. 


GRAMERCY. 

P.  a  1225  Juliana  26  |>e  reue  rudnede  ant  o  grome  grede 
'  1300  Passion  our  Lord  72  in  (J.  E.  Misc.  39  be  Gywes  ber 
of  hi  hedde  grome.  c  1325  Body  f,  Soul  70  Mid  Codes  grom 

4.  Grief,  sorrow  ;  harm.     In  //.  Troubles. 

«.  ciooaSax.  Leechd.  III.  212  JEppla  gaderian  graman 
XeftacnaS).  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  67  Mid  te  bittre  grame 
bat  alle  synfulle  men  schule  bolen  on  domes  dai  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  8405  He  is  wis  and  o  red!  tung  pat  neuer  serucd 
grefc  ne  grame.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xiv.  4  pat . .  he 
d;de  to  his  neghburgh  iuel  ne  gram.  1480  Robt.  Dnytl  44 
I  hat  valyaum  kny.ht  am  1  That  saved  youe  thre  tymes  fro 
grame.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Ends  iv.  Prol.  161  All  jour  solace 
sail  returne  in  gram,  ta  1548  Smyth  t,  Dame  218  in  Hazl. 
.:  ,'  V  "'•  209  ASe  dotn  me  mvche  grame.  ism  N. 
Mothers  Blessing  E  6,  Gif  thou  haue  an  euill  namcTt  will 
turne  the  to  grame.  1865  SWINBURNE  Masque  O  Bersabe 
V,4  Sy  £erma£aunt  "?'  "laketh  grame.  .872  ROSSETTI 
Staff  fr  Scrip  Poems  (ed.  6)  49  God's  strength  shall  be  my 
trust,  Fall  it  to  good  or  grame  'Tis  in  his  name. 

p.  c  1205  LAY.  1435  Je  do3  ban  kinge  muchel  scome :  Per 
fore  je  sculen  ban  gtome.  c  1275  Sinners  Beware  335  in  O.  E 
Misc.  83  pu  vs  hauest  iwroht  bes  schome  And  allctene  eche 
grome.  c  1306  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  219  Oure  waiour  turneth 
us  to  grome. 

t  Grame,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  I  gram,  3  Orm. 
gramm,  3-5  gram,  4-  grame.  0.  i,  3  grom. 
[OE.  gram, grom  =  OHG.,  OS.gram,  ON.graut-r, 
f.  Teut.  root  *gram-,  grem-  :  see  GRIM.]  a. 
Angry ;  vexed  ;  furious,  trans/,  of  heat :  Fierce. 
b.  Grieved,  sorrowful. 


,,,«,,,  -MS.  c.  IWOWKMIN  7145  mappew..se33p..(>att  tatt 
unnfaele  Herode  king  Wass  gramm  &  grill,  c  1250  Gen.  tf 
Ex.  1228  Bi  Oe  desert  a-wei  che  nam,  In  ard  weie  and  hete 
gram,  c  1275  LAY.  24774  pe  he  greteb  mid  his  grame  wordes. 
c  1300  Haiielok  2469  God  was  him  gram,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  106  Hir  dede  dos  him  fulle  gram,  c  1440 
Caw.  *  Col.  471  To  greif  thair  gomys  gramest  that  wer.  1560 
Proude  Wyues  Pater  noster  190  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  160 
Forbere  your  husbonde  whan  ne  is  grame. 

p.  c8o3  K.  ALFRED  Ora.  n.  iv.  §  6  He  swa  grom  wearS  on 
his  mode,  a  1250  Owl  4  Night.  992  Hweber  is  betere  of 
twere  twom.  That  mon  beo  blibe  ojier  grom. 

2.  absol.  as  sb.  pi.  Devils.  [So  OS.  gramon, 
ON.  gramer.] 

<rii7S  Lamb.  Horn.  103  He  ..  maceS  of  cristes  leoman 
heoranna  [read  horena]  leoman  and  of  godes  husa  gromena 
wumunge. 

t  Grame,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  3  gramiefn,  3- 
graine.  /3.  3gromien.  [f.  GRAME  a.  Cf.GREMEn.] 

1.  impers.  as  in  (//)  grames  me :  I  am  grieved, 
vexed,  displeased,  in  distress. 

o.  c-1200  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  69  panne  ne  barf  us  nooer 
gramien,  ne  shamien.  c  1275  LAY.  25216  Fol  sore  ous  may 
samic  and  wel  sore  gramie.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  691  Ober 
weys  bee  schal  grame.  14. .  Pilgrim's  Sea  Voy.  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
i.  3  Many  a  man  hit  gramys,  When  they  begyn  to  sayle. 

ft.  c  1205  LAY.  25216  Ful  swi5e  us  msei  scomien  :  and  ful 
swioe  us  mjei  gromien.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2075  pe  king 
walde  weden,  swa  him  gromede  wio  ham. 

2.  intr.  To  be  vexed  or  displeased ;  to  fret. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17836  (Gott.)  Wid  bair  herds  gun  bai 
gfame-  i3M  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  Prol.  47,  I  wolde  be 
gladde  bat  his  gost  myjte.  .grame  if  it  greued  him.  a  1420 
HOCCLEVE  Min.  Poems  (1892)  43  Stifstande  in  bat  &  yee 
shuln  greeue  &  grame.  1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1864  The 
crane  and  the  curlewe  thereat  gan  to  grame. 

f.  a  1225  Juliana  66  pe  reue  gromede  (>at  he  grispatede 
ajem  bet  wod  he  walde  iwurSen. 

3.  trans.  To  anger,  grieve,  vex. 

c  1320  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  548  And  for  a  lytyl  wurde  pou 
wylt  men  grame.  £1330  Barlam  If  Jos.  (Bodl.  MS.)  008 
Pan  bu  me  hast  gramyd  bin  hert  au^t  be  sor.  c  1450  Cov. 
Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  27  Gret  schame  it  is  us  nakyd  to  se,  Our 
lord  God  thus  to  grame.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture 
348  pan  may  be  sewere  his  lord  seme  &  neythur  of  yow  be 
gramed. 

Hence  t  Qra-ming  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 
.  c\\nLamb.  Horn.  35  A  ber  [in  helle]  is  waning  and  gram- 
ing  and  toben  grisbating.    c  1205  LAY.  6127  pa  seide  Gud- 
lakes  sune  mid  gromiende  speche,  3if  [etc.]. 

Grameer,  obs.  form  of  GRAMMAR. 

t  Gra'mely,  a.  Obs.     Forms  :  i  gram(u 


(see  GRAME  a.  and  J&Y+  -lie  -LY  ' .]   "Wrathful. 

ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Judges  iv.  2  He  his  l»  betashte  sumum 
gramulican  cininge.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  9  Vnseheliche  godd 
. .  hwas  wreooe  is  swa  gromelich  baet  helle  ware  ant  heouenes 
ant  alle  cwike  binges  cwakiefl  ber  ajeines. 

t  Gra'mely,  adv.  Obs.  Also  I  gramlice,  5 
gramly.  [OE.  gramlice,  f.  gram  GRAME  a.  + 
-lice  -LY  2.]  Angrily,  furiously,  grievously. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  20  Hi.  .gramlice  be  Gode  spraecan 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees;  1037  pe  childe  was  g»eued  and 
gramly  grett. 

Gramenite  (gr^-mensit).  Min.  [ad.  G.  gra- 
menit  (f.  L.  gramen  grass).  Named  by  Krantz 
in  1857.]  A  grass-green  variety  of  chloropal. 

1858  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  Ser.  n.  XXVI.  35I  Gramenite 
comes,  .from  Menzenberg  in  the  Siebengehirge.  1868  DANA 
Min.  461  Gramenite  has  a  grass-green  color. 

Qramenivorous :  see  GKAMIN-. 

Gramer,  obs.  form  of  GRAMMAR. 

Gramercy  (grama  isi),  int.  phr.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 
Forms :  4,  6  grand,  graunt(e  mercy,  (4  grant 
meroi,  -y,  gromeroy,  4-5  gramarcy),  -erci,  5 
gray  mercy,  gremeroy,  gromersy,  (-essye, 
-esty),  5-6  gramercye,  (6  garmercye,  gram- 
mercie),  6-7  gramercie,  (7  g'rammeroy  7-8 
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GRAMERCY. 

gra' mercy,  gran  meroe),  4-  grameroy.  PI.  6 
gram'm)eroies,  -sies,  7  gramercyes,  S  gray 
mercies,  [a.  OF.  grant  merci;  grant  great  ,see 
GRAND  a.'  T  mcrci  :  see  MERCY. 


ward  you  greatly ' :  cf.  GOD-A-MERCV.  Botfl  g rant  merfi  an 
Hitni 'without  the  adj.  came  to  be  used  interjecuonally  = 
1  thanks ',  in  which  use  the  shorter  form  survives  in  mod.  Fr.] 

1.  =  Thanks  ;  thank  you.  Formerly  also  in  //. 
Const,  for,  -\of. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  1371  Quod  the  kyng:  '  Frendes,  jgrp- 
mercy  ! '  c  1330  R.  BKI-SXE  Ckn*.  («8io)  145  Philip.  .Said 
often  grant  mercy.  1390  GOWM  Cat/.  III.  317  She  saith  : 
Graunt  mercy,  leve  sir.  a  1400  Octanian  1291  Graunt  marcy, 
my  lord  the  Icyng.  f!4»o  Sir  Amadace  (Camd.)  Ul,  The 
king  ..  bede,  'Gromersy,  gentulle  knyjte  !'  a  1440  Sir 
Derrev.  785  '  Maydame ',  sche  seid,  '  gramercy  Of  thl  gret 
cortesy'.  ?is»7  C<unmn*jc.  (W.  de  W.)  C  iij,  Graunte 
mere)-  lesn  croppe  and  rote  Of  al  frensshypp.  1583  FOXE 
A.  4  M.  734 'i  Winchester,  Winchester,  grand  mercy  for 
your  wine.  (-1590  CREESE  Fr.  Bacon  iii.  88  Grameraes 
Peggy  look  for  me  ere  long.  IJM  True  Trag.  Kick.  Ill, 
6]  Richmond,  gramercies  for  thy  kinde  good  newes.  1598-9 
FORDE  Parismta  i.  (1661)  187  Gramercies,  quoth  he,  for  thy 
good  will  1*07  SHAKS.  Timon  n.  it  69  Gramercies  good 
Foole:  How  does  your  Mistris?  1691  RAV  Creation  u. 
(1704)  438  Grammercy,  Socrates,  that  is  good  Counsel  in- 
deed. 1810  SCOTT  IvaxJiae  vi,  Gramercy  for  thy  caution. 
1841  BARHAM  litfol.  Leg.  Ser.  IL  KtU  Coo*,  Gramercy  for 
thy  benison  ! 

t  b.  Indirectly,  with  dot.  of  agent  or  instrument 
(later  with  la}:  =  Thanks  to;  by  the  instrumentality 
of.  So,  proverbially,  Gramercy  horse !  (app.  an 
allnsion  to  the  story  quoted  s.v.  GOD-A-MEBCY).  Obs. 

1416  Paston  Lett.  No.  7  I.  26  Evere  gremercy  God,  and 


..hathe  wel  aduyscd.  1591  HABINGTON  OrL  Fur.  xxxvi. 
liv,  Though  the  shield  brake  not,  gramercy  charme.  c  1640 
WILSON  Inconstant  Laaie  u.  iv.  ,13141  45  Hee's  gon.  Gra* 
mercy,  horse  !  1713  ROWE  Lady  Jaiie  Grey  111.  i.  (1720) 
43  They  have  confin'd  me  long,  Gra'mercy  to  their  Good* 
ness,  Pris'ner  here,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  i.  ii.  {  140  Gran 
Merce  to  his  Authors  the  Libellers  of  that  Time. 

2.  ?  Used  as  an  exclamation  of  surprise  or  sudden 
feeling ;  = '  mercy  on  us  ! ' 

Johnson,  1755.  who  regards  the  word  as  shortened  from 
grant  me  mercy,  gives  this  as  the  only  application  of  the 
word ;  but  both  his  examples  belong  to  sense  i.  The 
quots.  from  Hevwood  and  Ross  seem  to  show  that  the 
word  was  sometimes  actually  used  as  Johnson  says ;  but 
the  instances  in  icjih  c.  may  be  merely  based  on  his  ex- 
planation. 

1607  HEYWOOD  Wont,  killed  U'.  Kindnesse  (1617)  -\3b, 
Gramercies  brother,  wrought  her  too't  already.  1624  — 
Caf  lives  iv.  L  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  Gramercyes,  I  in  truth 
much  suffered  for  thee,  Knowing  how  rashly  thou  exposd 
thyself  To  such  a  turbulent  sea.  1768  Ross  Helenore  24 
Gray-mercies  she  replies,  but  1  maun  gang.  1798  COLE- 
KIDCE  Anc.  Mariner  in,  Gramercy  !  they  for  joy  did  grin. 
1843  LYTTON  Last  Barons  I.  v,  Gramercy,  it  seems  that  there 
is  nothing  which  better  stirs  a  man's  appetite  than  a  sick 
bed. 

f3.  quasi-**.  The  salutation  'thanks' or1  thank 
yon'.  Hence  in  phrases,  as  Worth  gramercy, 
worth  giving  thanks  for,  of  some  value  or  impor- 
tance. No  gramercy,  no  occasion  for  deserving 
thanks;  no  special  merit;  similarly,  What  gra- 
mercy ?  For  gramercy :  for  a  '  thank-you ' ;  for 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing;  gratis.  (Cf.  GOD-A- 
MERCY  a.)  Obs. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iv.  410  Is  this  theire  gramercy  ! 
is  this  theire  reward  ?  1548  HALL  Ckran.,  Hen.  /K(t8o9>  530 
The  Kyng . .  sendeth  to  you  great  gramercies.  1548  UDALL, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  viiL  57  Suche  a  one  as  loketh  for 
summe  thankes  or  gramercies.  1549  COVEROALE  Erasm.  Par. 
Peter  7  But  what  garmercye  were  it,  yf  yon  suffre  whan 
you  are  buffetted  for  naughtye  doinges  ?  1551  ROBINSON  tr. 
Hart's  Utof.  (Arb.)  121  Payinge  very  lytle  for  them,  yea 
mooste  commonlye  gettynge  them  for  gramercye.  1571 
GASCOICNE  100  Flowers  274  The  Ladies  all  saluted  him  it 
he  gaue  them  the  gramercy.  1576  HOLIXSHED  CVlwt.  III.  56 
Rendering  to  him  and  his  armie  a  thousand  gramersies.  1578 
TIMME  Caluinf  on  Gen.  279  It  was  no  gmmercie  to  him,  that 
his  wife's  honesty  was  not  put  in  hazard.  1579-80  NORTH 
Platarck  (l6;6)  066  He  made  Corn  to  be  distributed  to  the 
People  at  a  very  mean  price  to  some,  and  for  gramercy  to  the 
poor.  1581  MULCASTEK  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  219  Where 
desire  to  do  good,  and  good  for  gramercie  be  the  true  ends  of 
most  honour,  a  1610  HEALEV  Efictetus'  Man.  xvii.  (1636)  21 
Nothing  is  gotten  for  gramercy.  1614  Br.  R.  MOUNTAGU 
Gagg  153  W  orkes  of  compulsion  are  not  worth  Gramercy. 
1641  MILTON  Animadi:  ii.  Wks.  1738  I.  84  So  have  we  our 
several^  Psalms  for  several  occasions,  without  gramercy  tc 
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Relig.  Med.  37,  I  cannot  relate  the  history  of  my  life,  .with 
a .  .bare  gramercy  to  my  starres.  1644  MILTON  A  rent.  (Arb.) 
51  What  grammercy  to  be  sober,  just,  or  continent  1  a  1670 
HACKEI  Aif.  WMams  L  (1692)  174  The  Duke  returned 
rum  no  Ura-mercy,  being  resolute  to  out-face  Envy 

Gramere,  -ery,  obs.  ff.  GBAMHAB,  GBAJIABYE. 
Graminaceous  ^rxmin^<-Jas),  a.    [f.  L.  gra- 
min-, gramen  grass  +  -ACEOCS.]  =  GRAMSEOUS 

1847  m  CRAIG.  1871-.  Casselfi  Techn.  Ed<u.  II.  231  'i 
Itrogenous  manures  are  more  pecuUarly  adapted  for  gra- 
minaceous plants,  such  as  the  meadow-grasses  and  the 
cereals.  1898 '  ROLF  BOLDIEWOOD  '  Romance  Canvas  Toant 
vui.  104  So  they  [sheep]  roamed  unattended  . .  enjoyinz 
abundant  food  and  water  with  perfect  immunity  from  the 
graminaceous  scourge  [a  spiked  grass;. 
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tGramine.  Her.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  gramituus  : 
see  GBAMINEOL'S.]  Of  grass.  Only  in  garland 
gramine  (tr.  L.  corona  gramima  . 

1571  BossEwtn.  Ar»it>rie  li.  96  b,  The  field  is  of  the 
Diamond,  an  Helmet  Pearle,  ensigned  with  a  Garlande 
gramine.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  iv.  xvi.  (1660)  347  Vet 
is  the  same  Garland  Gramine.  .most  honourable  and  noble. 

Gramineal  (grami'n/'al),  a.  [f.  as  next  + 
-AL.]  =  next. 

1658  PHILLIES,  Gramineous, or  Gramitieal, grassie  or  made 
of  grasse.     Whence  in  later  Diets. 

Gramineous  (gre'mrnfos),  a.  [ad.  L.  gra- 
miiic-us  vf.  grdmin-,  grdmen  grass)  +  -OC3.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  grass  ;  resembling  grass ;  grassy ; 
spec,  belonging  to  the  N.O.  Graminat. 

1658  [see  GRAJMNEAL].  1668  WILKINS  Real  Ckar.  73 
Gramineous  Plants  not  used  by  men  for  Food,  may  be  distn* 
buted  into  such  as  are  more  properly  called  Grasses  [etc.). 
1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  169  From  the  top  rise*  a  long 
gramineous  spike.  1881  ELWES  tr.  A.  de  S.  Pinto' s  How  / 
crossed  Afr.  f.  v.  101  It  flows  through  vast  plains,  slightly- 
undulated  and  clothed  with  gramineous  plants. 

Hence  Grami'neousness.       1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Graminiferous  (gr3emini'feras),a.  [f.  mod. 
assumed  L.  'grdminifer  (f.  L.  gramin-,  gramen 
grass  +  -fer  bearing)  +  -OC8.]  Bearing  or  pro- 
ducing grass. 

1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connect. Pkys.  Set.  xxvi  (1849^  294 
The  graminiferous  plains  of  South  America. 

GraminifoliotlS  (grteminif<7»'lias),  a.  [f. 
L.  gramin(i)-  (.sec  prec.)  -r  foli-um  a  leaf  +  -oca.] 
Having  leaves  resembling  those  of  grass. 

1731  in  BAILEY  vol.  1 1 ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Gramin  if orm  (grami-niffjm),  a.     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -^I)FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  grass ;  resem- 
bling grass.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Graminivorous  (graminrvoras) ,  a.  Also  8 
gramen-.  [£  mod.  1,.  graminivor-us  (f.  L.  gramin-, 
gramen  grass  +  -(i,varus  devouring)  +  -OU8.]  Eat- 
ing or  feeding  on  grass. 

1739  S.  SHARP  Surgery  xxix.  168  The  gramenivorous  kind 
[of  Brutes).  1746  R.  JAMES  Introd.  Mmffefs  Health's  Im- 
prov.  43  Graminivorous  Animals.  1765  J.  DOUGLAS  Antig. 
Earth  7  An  animal  that  is  both  grameniverous  and  carni- 
verous.  1840  ARNOLD  in  Stanley  Life  11844)  II.  App.  C. 
422  The  graminivorous  (animals)  become  so  numerous  as  to 
eat  up  all  the  young  trees,  1873  E.  SMITH  Foods  102  Rook- 
pie  . .  has  a  fulness  and  lusciousness  of  flavour  which  excels 
any  dish  of  graminivorous  birds. 

Graminology  (gneminjrlodji).  [f.  L.  gra- 
min- ^see  prec.;  +  -(O)LOGY.]  The  science  of 
grasses  ;  a  treatise  on  grasses.  In  some  mod.  Diets. 

GraminO'Se,  a.  Obs.  ~">  [ad.  L  graminfs-us 
grassy,  f.  gramin-  grdmen  grass:  see  -O8E.]  ^ 
GEAMINOCS.  1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

t  GramiuO'SOUS,  a.  Obs.-1  [f.  L.  grdminos- 
us  (.  gramin-,  gramen  grass  +  -ot"8.]  =  next. 

1613  in  COCKERAM. 

Graminous  (grac-minas),  a.  ?  Obs.  [ad.  L. 
graminoiiis :  see  prec.  and  -otJ8.]  a.  Covered 
with  grass ;  grassy,  b.  =  GRAMINK.A  >. 

1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  422  AH  manner  of  vennine  lye 
very  much  couchant  in  ever)'  Acid,  and  graminous  place. 
1769  E.  BANCROFT  .\~at.  Hist.  Guiana  54  Ginger.. From  its 
stalk  (rise)  several  long  narrow  graminous  leaves.     1798 
mSfirit  Pttbl.  JrnUAi-jw  II.  152  The  cow  had  discharged 
her  graminous  digestion   in  a  very  ludicrous  abundance. 
1811  J.  PINKERTON  Petrol.  II.  IntrocL  12  Silex.. found  in  the 
straw  of  graminous  plants. 

Gramly,  variant  of  GBAMEI.V  adv.  Obs. 

t  Gramin.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [ad.  Gr.  ffa^a  in 
same  sense.]  What  is  written  ;  a  phrase. 

1647  WARD  Simf.  Cotler  (title-}!)  This  is  no  time  to 
feare  Apelles  gramm  :  ,\'t  tutor  quidew  ultra  crepidam. 

Gramm,  Gramma,  vars.  GRAXE,  GBAMA. 

GrammalogTie  'grx-malfg).  Shorthand,  [f. 
Gr.  7/xi/i/ia  +  Ao-yos  word :  cf.  analogue,  catalogue.] 
A  word  represented  by  a  single  sign ;  also,  a  letter 
or  character  representing  a  word  (more  correctly 
called  LOGOGRAV  . 

1845  I.  PITMAN  Manual  Pkaxogr.  f  30  (ed.  7)  19  Gram- 
rnalogue,  a  letter-word ;  a  word  represented  by  a  logogram. 
1857  Ibid.  §  137  (ed.  jo)  50  The  positions  of  the  gramma, 
logues,  above,  on,  and  through  the  line,  are  determined  by 
their  vowels.  1864  Social  Sci.  Rev.  Mar.  124  Grammalogues 
and  phraseology  are  rather  freely  employed.  189*  Pall 
MallG.  3  Oct.  7/3  Contractions  and  '  grammalogues  '  had  to 
be  devised  by  each  man  for  himself. 

Grammar  (grae-mai),  sl>.  Forms :  4-5  gram- 
(m)ere,  4-6  gramer,  4-7  grammer,  (4  gra- 
maire,  5  gramayre,  -eer),  6-  grammar,  [ad. 
OF-  gramaire  (F.  grammaire),  an  irregular  semi- 
poj)ular  adoption  (for  the  form  of  which  cf.  OF. 
mire  repr.  L.  medicum,  artimaire  repr.  L.  artem 
magicam  or  tnathematicam  of  L.  grammatica,  ad. 
Gr.  ypo.it/iaTiidi  (sciL  rixrq  art  ,  fern,  of  fpaitpa- 
Ttxut  adj.,  of  or  pertaining  to  letters  or  literature, 
£  tpa.ii.ita.Ta  letters,  literature,  pi.  of  ypdftna  letter, 
written  mark,  f.  root  of  -ffcufKir  to  write.  Cf.  Pr. 
gramaira  (prob.  from  Fr.).  Old  Fr.  had  also  a 
learned  adoption  of  the  L.  word,  gramatique, 
parallel  with  Sp.  gramatica,  Pg.,  It.  grammatica. 
G.  grammatik,  Welsh  gramadeg. 


GRAMMAR. 

In  classical  Gr.  ami  L.  the  word  denoted  the  methodical 
study  of  literature  (  =  '  philology  '  in  the  widest  modem 
sense  ,  including  textual  and  z^thetic  criticism,  investiga- 
tion of  literary  history  and  antiquities,  explanation  of 
allusions,  etc.,  besides  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  Post-cla-s<ically,  grajninatua  came  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  linguistic  portion  of  this  discipline,  and 
eventually  to  'grammar  '  in  the  mod.  sense.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  grammatiitt  and  its  Rom.  forms  chiefly  meant  the 
knowledge  or  study  of  Latin,  and  were  hence  often  used  as 
synonymous  with  learning  in  general,  the  knowledge  pecu- 
liar to  the  learned  class.  As  this  was  popularly  supposed 
to  include  magic  and  astrology,  the  Or.  frantaire  was 
sometimes  used  as  a  name  for  these  occult  science:-.  In 
these  applications  it  still  survives  in  certain  corrupt  forms, 
If.grimairt^  Eng.  GLAMOUR,  GRAHARVE.) 
1.  That  department  of  the  study  of  a  language 
which  deals  with  its  inflexional  forms  or  other 
means  of  indicating  the  relations  of  words  in  the 
sentence,  and  with  the  rules  for  employing  these 
in  accordance  with  established  usage ;  usually 
including  also  tfce  department  which  deals  with 
the  phonetic  system  of  the  language  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  representation  in  writing.  Often  pre- 
ceded by  an  adj.  designating  the  language  referred 
to,  as  in  Latin,  English,  French  grammar. 

In  early  Eng.  use  grammar  meant  only  Latin  grammar, 
as  Latin  was  the  only  language  that  was  taught  gramma- 
tically. In  the  i6thc.  there  arc  some  traces  of  a  perception 
that  the  word  might  have  an  extended  application  to 
other  languages  (cf.  qnot.  1530  under  GRAMMATICAL  i) ;  but 
it  was  not  before  the  iyth  c.  that  it  became  so  completely  a 
generic  term  that  there  was  any  need  to  speak  explicitly  ot" 
'  Latin  grammar'.  Ben  Jonson's  book,  written  c  i6co.  was 
app.  the  first  to  treat  of '  English  grammar '  under  that  name. 
As  above  defined,  grammar  is  a  body  of  statements  of 
fact— a  '  science ' ;  but  a  large  portion  of  it  may  be  viewed 
as  consisting  of  rules  for  practice,  and  so  as  forming  an 
*  art '.  The  old-fashioned  definition  of  grammar  as  *  the 
an  of  speaking  and  writing  a  language  correctly '  is  from 
the  modern  point  of  view  in  one  respect  too  narrow,  because 
it  applies  only  to  a  portion  of  this  branch  of  study;  in 
another  respect  it  is  too  wide,  and  was  so  even  from  the 
elder  point  of  view,  because  many  questions  of  *  correctness  ' 
in  language  were  recognized  as  outside  the  province  of 
grammar  :  e.g.  the  use  of  a  word  in  a  wrong  sense,  or  a  bad 
pronunciation  or  spelling,  would  not  have  been  called  a 
grammatical  mistake.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  and  is 
customary,  on  grounds  of  convenience,  for  books  profes- 
sedly treating  of  grammar  to  include  more  or  less  informa- 
tion on  points  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  subject. 

Until  a  not  very  distant  date,  Grammar  was  divided  by 
Eng.  writers  (following  the  precedent  of  Latin  grammarians' 
into  Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody,  to 
which  Orthoepy  was  added  by  some  authors.  All  these 
terms  (except  Syntax)  were  used  more  or  less  inaccurately 
(see  the  several  words).  The  division  now  usual  is  that  into 
Phonology,  treating  of  the  sounds  used  in  the  language, 
Accidence,  of  the  inflexional  forms  or  equivalent  combina- 
tions, and  Syntax,  of  the  structure  of  sentences ;  the 
branch  of  grammar  dealing  with  the  functions  of  the  alpha- 
betic letters  is  usually  treated  along  with  the  phonology. 

136*  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  131  Gramer  for  gurles,  I  gon 
furste  to  write.  1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  x\n.  iii. 
(1495)  604  Holy  wrytte  wol  not  al  way  be  subget  to  the 
rules  of  gramer.  c  1400  I.anjranc**  Cintrg.  8  He  music 
stndie.  .in  gramer,  bat  he  speke  congruliche.  1485  CAXTON 
Chas.  Gt.  29  After  that  Charles  was  Jnstructe  in  gramayre 
&  other  scyences.  1577  tr.  Bvllitigert  Decades  (1592)  161 
Dionysius  . .  set  vp  a  schoole  and  taught  children  their 
Grammer.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xvi.  $  4  (1873)  '68 
Concerning  speech  and  words,  the  consideration  of  them 
hath  produced  the  science  of  Grammar.  1619  FOTHERBV 
Athfoni,  ii.  xiii.  §  i  (1622)346  The  natural  I,  and.. homo* 
geneall  parts  of  Grammer,  be  two,  Orthology,  and  Ortho- 
graphy. i6ao  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  8  That  part  of  every 
proposition  that  goeth  afore  in  reason.. is  the  Theme.  .In 
grammar  it  is  called  the  nominative  case,  a  1637  B.  JONSON 
Eng.  Grant.  I.  i.  (1640)  35  Grammar  is  the  art  of  true  and 
well  speaking  a  Language  :  and  writing  is  but  an  Accident. 
1669  MILTON  Acced.  Grant.  (1847)  457  Latin  Grammar  is  the 
Art  of  right  understanding,  speaking  or  writing  Latin.  1741 
WATTS  Imprffv.  Miiutxx.  Wks.  ( 1813)  164  Grammar  is  nothing 
else  but  rules  and  observations  drawn  from  the  common 
speech  of  mankind  in  their  several  languages.  ITS*  HUMK 
Ess.  *  Treat.  (1777)  I.  95  Men  ..  had  no  relish  for  the 
seemingly  minute  observations  of  grammar  and  criticism. 
a  1774  PEARCE  Serm.  I.  xii.  250  If  a  man,  who  professe* 
him-elf  a  master  of  grammar,  is  always  found  to  be  speak- 
ing improperly.  1894  L.  MURRAY  Eng;  Gram.  (ed.  5)  25 
English  grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the 
English  language  with  propriety.  1869  FARRAM  Fam.  SfeecJk 
iv.  120  Grammar  consists  in  accidence,  syntax  and  analysis. 
trans/.  1644  BCLWER  Chiron.  99  Amongst  which  Grammars 
by  gestures,  the  postures  of  the  Fingers . .  have  been  contrived 
into  aa  Alphabet.  1678  CUDWORTH  IntelL  Syst.  5  They 
who  are  skilled  in  the  Grammar  of  the  Heavens  may  be 
able  from  the  several  Configurations  of  the  Stars,  as  it 
were  Letters  to  spell  out  future  Events. 

b.  General,  Philosophical  or  Universal  Gram- 
mar', the  science  which  analyses  those  distinctions  in 
thought  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  grammatical 
forms  more  or  less  completely  to  render  in  expres- 
sion, and  which  aims  to  furnish  a  scheme  of  classi- 
fication capable  of  including  all  the  grammatical 
categories  recognized  in  actual  languages.  Historical 
Grammar-,  the  study  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  inflexional  forms  and  syntactical  usages  of 
a  language.  Comparative  Grammar  :  the  com- 
parative treatment  of  the  phenomena  of  two  or 
more  related  languages,  with  the  object  of  deter- 
mining the  nature  and  degree  of  their  relationship. 
1751  HARRIS  Htrtnes  Wks.  (1841)  117  These  different 
analyzings  or  resolutions  constitute  what  we  call  'philoso- 
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phical  or  universal  grammar  *.  187*  MORRIS  Hist.  Outlines 
Eng.  Accid.  i.  §  4  b,  Comparative  Grammar  informs  us  that 
the  radical  part  of  the  verb  is  /*«'  i  or  luf }.  1891  SWEET  Eng. 
Gram.  L  §  6  General  grammar  (philosophical grammar).. 
is.  .concerned  with  the  general  principles  which  underlie  the 
grammatical  phenomena  of  all  languages. 

2.  A  treatise  or  book  on  grammar. 

1530  PALSGR.  Ep.  Ded.  v,  Folowyng  the  order  of  Theo- 
dorus  Gaza,  in  his  grammer  of  the  Greke  tonge.  1588 
SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  11.  23,  I  read  it  in  the  Grammer  long 
agoe.  c  i6w>  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  2  You  wald  cause 
the  universities  mak  an  Inglish  grammar  to  repres  the  in- 
solencies  of  sik  green  heades.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  v.  31 
You  desired  me  lately  to  procure  you  Dr.  Davies  Welsh 
Grammer.  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  p.  Ixxxvj,  We  have  yet 
no  English  Prcsodia,  not  so  much  as  a  tolerable  Dictionary, 
or  a  Grammar.  1751  HARRIS  Hermes  Wks.  (1841)  169  We 
are  taught  in  common  grammars  that  verbs  active  require 
an  accusative.  1894  V.  HENRY  (title)  A  short  comparative 
Grammar  of  English  and  German. 

trans/.  andyJ^.  a  1617  P.  BAYNE  Comm.  Coloss.  \.  16  (1634) 
82  The  booke  of  the  Creatures  :  though  it  be  not  so  good  as 
the  Grammar  of  the  Scripture  which  doth  describe  Him 

e'ainely,  yet  it  is  a  good  primmer  for  us  to  spell  in.  1836 
MF.RSON  Nature,  Language  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  152  Did 
it  need.. this  host  of  orbs  in  heaven,  to  furnish  man  with 
the  dictionary  and  grammar  of  his  municipal  speech?  1865 
TVLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  ii.  16  Ideas  which  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  very  limited  natural  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

3.  An  individual's  manner  of  using  grammatical 
forms  ;  speech  or  writing  judged  as  good  or  bad 
according   as   it   conforms   to   or  violates  gram- 
matical  rules;    also   speech    or   writing   that    is 
correct  according  to  those  rules. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1598)  366  An  answer  farre  out 
of  all  Grammer.  1657  TRAPP  Comm.  Ps.  XVL  4  It  was  the 
Serpents  grammar  that  first  taught  men  to  decline  God  in 
the  plurall  number.  i67a_DRYDEN  Almanzor  ii.  Def.  Epi- 


fogueWks.  1883  IV.  231  The  sense  is  here  extremely  per- 
plexed ;  and  I  doubt  the  word  they  is  false  grammar. 
a  1700  —  (J.),  Varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina,  is  the 
sharpest  satire  that  ever  was  made  on  woman  ;  for  the  ad- 
jectives are  neuter,  and  animal  must  be  understood  to  make 
them  grammar.  1843  MMCMIMI Fr€dk.Gt.  Ess.  (1865)  III. 
209  He  had  German  enough  to  scold  his  servants  . .  but  his 
grammar  and  pronunciation  were  extremely  bad,  1855  — 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii.  245  The  letter  may  still  be  read  with 
all  the  original  bad  grammar  and  bad  spelling. 

4L  The  phenomena  which  form  the  subject-matter 
of  grammar  ;  the  system  of  inflexions  and  syntac- 
tical usages  characteristic  of  a  language. 

Languages  not  possessing  an  elaborate  system  of  inflexions 
and  concords  are  often  said  to  have  'little  '  or  *  no  grammar." 
This  seems  to  " 
against  the  Er 

(Arb.)  70,  '  the „ 

have  meant  that  English  had  not  been  refined  and  improved, 
as  the  classic  tongues  were  supposed  to  have  been,  by  the 
labours  of  grammarians. 

1846  WRIGHT  Ess.  Mid.  Ages  I.  i.  8  To  know  the  gram- 
mar of  a  language  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  reasons  oftthe 
grammar.  1860  MARSH  Lect.  Eng.  Lang.  \,  13  In  English, 
having  no  grammar,  we  have  till  lately  possessed  no  gram- 
mars, and  we  still  want  a  dictionary.  1886  DOUSE  Introd. 
Gothic  Prelim,  ch.  §  6  The  distinctive  features  of  Teutonic 
Grammar. 

f5.  Used  for  LATIN,  or  the  Latin  language. 
By  grammar-,  in  Latin.  (Cf.  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL.) 

c  1330  Seityn  Sag.  (W.)  106  He  made  the  boke  of  Catoun 
clere,  That  es  biginyng  of  gramere.  c  1460  Tovmeley  Myst. 
xii.  387  Virgill  in  his  poetre  sayde  in  his  verse,  Even  thus 


y 
li 


.  .      . 

a  Grammar  of  Assent.  i88a  W.  SHARP  Rossetti  v.  315  The 
young  poet  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  platform  of 
literary  maturity  while  he  was  yet  learning  the  grammar  of 
painting.  1894  Daily  AVwx  23  Nov.  7/1  He  might  .  .  have 
studied  the  pure  grammar  of  his  art  for  a  longer  time. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  grammar-book,  ~con- 
structiont  -learning^  -monger,  -pamphlet,  -pe- 
dant)  -rule,  -shop  (humorous),  -tree,  -word. 
Also  f  grammar-boy,  a  pupil  at  a  grammar- 
school,  a  boy  still  learning  his  (Latin)  grammar; 
f  grammar-castle,  ?  humorously  for  a  grammar- 
school  ;  grammar  -  child,  ?  =  grammar  -  boy  ; 
T  grammar-college,  a  school  for  teaching  Latin 
attached  to  a  college  (cf.  GLOMEREL,  GLOMERY)  ; 
grammar-figure  (see  FIGURE  sb.  22)  ;  grammar- 
grinding,  instruction  in  grammar,  pedantic  in- 
struction generally  xof.  gerund-grinding  ;  gram- 


MORE  Confut.  TindaU  Wks.  723/1  In  our  owne  time,  ofal 
that  taught  grammer  in  England,  not  one  vnderstode  y* 
latine  tongue.  1546  Eng  .  Gilds  (1870)  198  A  scolemaster  of 
Cramer.  1576  GASCOICNE  SteeU  Gl.  (Arb.}  77  That  grammar 
grudge  not  at  our  english  tone  Bycause  it  stands  by  Mono- 
syllaba  And  cannot  be  declind  as  others  are, 
f  b.  Scholarship  generally,  literature. 

c  1500  Melusine  Ixii.  370  For  as  I  fele  &  vnderstand  by  the 
Auctours  of  gramaire  &  phylosophye  they  repute  .  .  this  pre- 
sent hystorye  for  a  true  Cronykle  &  thinges  of  the  fayry. 

6.  transf.     a.  The    fundamental    principles    or 
rules  of  an  art  or  science,     b.  A  book  presenting   | 
these  in  methodical  form.     (Now  rare;  formerly   | 
common  in  the  titles  of  books.) 

164*  FULLER  Holy  A  Prof.  St.  in.  xiii.  185  Manly  sports    ! 
are  the  Grammer  of  Military  performance.     179*  A.  DUNCAN    | 
Mariner's  Chron.  (1804'  II.  33  A  small  geographical  gram-    | 
mar.    1796  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XIX.  551  It  forms    | 
a   most   valuable   grammar  of   antient  geography.      1809 
J.  GOLDSMITH  (title)  A  brief  Grammar  of  the  Laws  and    i 
Constitution  of  England.    1835  E.  NEWMAN  (title}  The 
Grammar  of  Entomology.     1856  O.  JONES  (title)  Grammar 
of  Ornament.    1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  (title)  An  Essay  in  aid  of 
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mar-lad  =  grammar-boy  ;  grammar  -  learning, 
t(a)  the  subjects  taught  in  a  grammar-school, 
Latin  and  Greek  ;  (3)  the  learning  of  grammar  ; 
grammar-  scholar  —grammar-boy. 

I5°3  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  229  Myn  portoose  and  all  my 
*gramer  bokys.  1578  ASCHAM  Scholem.  (Arb.)  27  Let  the 
Master,  .teach  his  Scholer,  to  ioyne  the  Rewles  of  his  Gram- 
mer booke,  with  the  examples  of  his  present  lesson.  1810  W. 
COBBETT  Grammar  (1847)  §  »33  The  loose  and  imperfect 
definitions  of  my  grammar-book  yielded  me  no  clue  to  a 
disentanglement.  1590  NASHK  Pasquifs  Apol.  i.  C  iij,  A 
rodde  for  the  *Grammer  boy,  he  dootb  nothing  but  wrangle 
about  words.  11641  HP.  R.  MONTAGU  ActsfrMon.  (1642)188 
For  Grammar  boyes  know,  that  she  [Cassandra]  in  love  to 
virginitie,  deceived  Apollo  her  Suiter.  1895  RASHDALL  Univ. 
Europe  I.  v.  §  5.  482  1  1  was  only  when  the  students  were  mere 
Grammar-boys  that  they  were  governed  like  schoolboys.  1670 
EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  14  Whose  parts  and  improvements 
duely  considered  will  scarce  render  them  fit  governours  of 
a  small  *  gram  mar-castle.  1557  Order  Hospitalls  Gviij, 
Such  a  one  of  the  *Grammer  children  as  can  redilest  write. 
1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  \.  Introd.  58  Bingham 
was  establishing  his  modest  *  grammar-college  in  connection 
with  Clare  Hall.  1605  JAS.  I  Up.  in  last  Session  Biv, 
I  did.  .interpret  .  .  some  darke  phrases  therein,  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  ^Grammar  construction  of  them.  1657  J-  SMITH 
Myst.  Rhet.  176  Transposition  is  a  *Grammar  figure 
whereby  one  letter  is  put  for  another.  1898  Daily  News 
3  Feb.  6/2  The  preliminary  'grammar-grinding  of  the  old 
method  is  enough  to  destroy  love  for  the  classics.  1644 
MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  56  As  if  they  were  no  more  then  the 
theam  of  a  "Grammar  lad  under  his  Pedagogue.  1628  T. 
SPENCER  Log'ick  59  Aptnes  vnto  laughing,  and  'Grammar- 
learning,  is  predicated  of  man,  1709  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4533  '3 
Persons  of  eminent  Ability  in  teaching  Grammar  Learning. 
1845  R*  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ.  iv.  (ed.  2)  69  Our  ambi- 
tion is  to  base  all  upon  Grammar  learning.  1833  J.  C.  HARE 
in  Pkilol.  Mus.  II.  215  A  'grammar  monger's  language 
would  be  like  a  sluggish  monotonous  canal.  1864  W.  CORY 
Lett.  <V  *)rnls.  (1897)  114  After  all  I  was  to  be  nothing  but 
a  third-rate  grammar-monger.  1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then,  Brit. 
I.  23  The  forementioned  John  Stanbridge  wrote  also  several 
"Grammar-  Pamphlets.  17*6  AMHERST  Terrx  Fil.  xxxi.  165 
The  tyranny  of  a  school  is  nothing  to  the  tyranny  of  a  col- 
lege, nor  the  'grammar-pedant  to  the  academical  one.  1565 
JEWEL  Def.  Apol,  (1611)  625  Some  Popes  be  so  voide  of 
Learning,  that  they  vnderstand  not  the  'Grammar  Rules. 
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schollers  as  do  furnish  the  school-house.  1654  SIMEON  ASHE 
Funeral  Serm.  6  June  (1656)  53  While  he  was  a  Grammar- 
Scholar,  this  calling  he  chose.  1774-81  WARTON  Hist.  Eng. 
Poetry  (1840)  II.  xxxv.  552  Grammar  scholars.  ^1836  SYD. 
SMITH  in  Cornh.  Mag.  Feb.  (1865)  224  You  may  call  it  an 
university,  it  will  only  be  a  'grammar-shop.  1693  DRYDEN 
Juvenal  (1697)  146  Who  climbs  the  'Grammar-Tree,  dis- 
tinctly knows  Where  Noun,  and  Verb,  and  Participle  grows. 
1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  1  .  597  Metaphors  and  allegories 
and  other  'grammer  words. 

Grammar  (graeinai),  v.  rare.  [f.  the  sb.]  f  a. 
intr.  To  discuss  grammar.  QfeT*  ft>.  trans. 
To  ground  in  something  as  in  the  rudiments  of 
grammar.  Obs.  c.  To  classify,  as  the  parts  of 
speech  in  grammar. 

»593  G.  HARVEY  Pierces  Supererog.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  246 
When  I  am  better  grammered  in  the  Accidents  of  his  proper 
Idiotisme.  a  i6x6BEAi'M.  &  FL.  Laws  of  Candy  M.  i,  Erot. 
I  can,  I  doe,  I  will.  Gonz.  She  is  in  her  Moods  and  her 
Tences:  He  Cramer  with  you.  And  make  a  triall  how  I 
can  decline  you.  x68a  BUNYAN  Holy  War  32  These  two  .  . 
did  much  more  Grammer  and  settle  the  common  people  in 
hurtful  ways.  1883  R.  H.  BUSK  in  N.  4-  Q.  Ser.  vi.  VIII.  51 
Groups  of  phenomena  which  have  been  gathered,  and 
grammared,  and  ranged  into  sciences. 

Grammarian  (grame»*rian).  Forms:  4-5 
gramarien,  4-7  -ian,  5-6  -yen,  (5  gramarion, 
-yone,  -youn,  grammaryon,  6  -yan,  -yen,  -ien), 
6-  grammarian,  [a.  OF.  gramarien  (F.  gram- 
mairitri})  f.  gramaire  GRAMMAR  :  see  -IAN.] 

L  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  or 
of  language  generally  ;  a  philologist  ;  often  signi- 
fying also  a  writer  upon,  or  teacher  of  grammar. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  SeL  Wks.  I.  376  Gramariens  and 
devynes.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  161  Donatus  t»e 
gramarian.  i4ia-ao  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  n.  x,  To  sewe  his 
style  In  my  translation  Worde  by  worde  like  the  construc- 
tion After  the  maner  of  gramariens.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp 
of  Folys  (1570)  105  The  great  Gramarians  and  pleasaunt 
Oratours.  1583  T.  WATSON  Poems  Uviii.  (Arb.)  104  Suidas 
mentioned  an  other  Telephus,  an  excellent  Grammarian  of 
Pergamus.  1600  O.  E.  AY/.  Libel  i.  L  9  Not  vnlike  hungrie 
Grammarians,  that  are  descanting  still  of  the  calamities  of 
Troie,  and  yet  see  not  their  owne  domesticaH  miseries. 
1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Re/ig.  Med.  n.  §  8,  1  have  scene  a  Gram- 
marian  toure,  and  plume  himselfe  over  a  single  line  in 
Horace.  1681  NEVILE  Plato  Rediv.  123,  I  know  some 
Criticks,  who  are  rather  Grammarians  than  Lawyers,  have 
made  a  distinction  between  elegerim  and  elegero.  a  170* 
T.  BROWN  Sat.  Anticnts  (1730)  I.  22  They  have  commented 
upon  him  like  grammarians  not  philosophers.  17*7-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  denomination  grammarian  is,  like 
that  of  critic,  now  frequently  used  as  a  term  of  reproach;  a 
mere  grammarian  ;  a  dry,  plodding  grammarian,  etc.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cf.  19  May,  They  serve  only  as  excep- 
tions ;  which,  in  the  grammarian's  phrase,  confirm  and 
prove  a  general  canon.  1798  H.  K.  WHITE  On  being  con- 
fined at  school  Hi,  All  that  arithmeticians  know,  Or  stiff 
grammarians  quaintly  teach.  1861  HOOK  Lh-cs  Ahp$.  (1869! 
I.  vii.  436  The  homilies  of  Elfric  the  Grammarian.  1876 
JAS.  GRANT  Burgh  Sch.  Scotl.  11.  xiii.  359  note,  He  educated 
a  grammarian  not  inferior  to  himself. 

1  2.  A  pupil  engaged  in  the  study  of  grammar  ; 
a  grammar-school  boy.  Obs. 

1571  I'tstry  Minutes  St.OlaV€*s>  Southward  in  Lett.  Lit. 
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Men  (Camden)  65  He  should  have  twentye  marks  by  the 
yere.  .to  teache  so  many  gramaryens  as  we  think  shall  be 
found  meet  for  the  same.  1607  in  Hist.  Wakefield  Gram. 
Sck.  (1892)71  Because  this  schole  is  not  ordained  for  petties 
but  for  grammarians. 

3.  atlrib.  and  Comb. 

1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxvii.  (1580)  119  Grammarian- 
like,  in  ordtr  words  significant  to  speake.  1853  WHEWELL 
in  Todhunter  Acct.  Wls  Writ.  (1876)  II.  376*Thc  absurd 
injustice  of  our  grammarian  critics. 

Hence  Gramma -ria-nism  [see  -ISM],  the  prin- 
ciples or  practice  of  a  grammarian. 

1846  in  WORCESTER,  quoting  Ch(rist ian}  Observer].  Hence 
in  later  Diets. 

Grammarie,  obs.  form  of  GBAMARTE. 

t  Grammariour.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -our, 
-OR.]  =  GRAMMARIAN  i. 

1536  BF.LLENDEN  Cm.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  231  About  this  time 
war  mony  clerkis  profound  in  every  science  :  as.  .Donatus, 
gramariour ;  . .  with  mony  otheris.  1597  LOWE  Chirurg. 
(1634)  34  Speaking  of  Antioch  mediciner,  and  Telephus 
grammariour.  1617  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (1816)  IV.  57^1  With 
pe  mansis,  ^airdis,  and^  croftis  of  the  Canonist,  ciuilisi, 
mediciner,  and  grammarior. 

t  Gra*mxiiarize,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  GRAM- 
MAR sb.  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  give  a  certain  gram- 
matical structure  to. 

1746  W.  HORSLEY  Fepldifi)  I.  174  You  find  some  modern 
Performances  so  exquisitely  grammarised  and  pointed,  and 
the  Meaning  so  blinded  and  obscured,  that  one  is  at  a  Loss 
to  determine  whether  it  is  Wrote  in  our  own  Language,  or 
in  Cypher. 

Grammarless  (grse-mailes),  a.  [f.  GRAMMAR 
sb.  +  -LESS.]  Having  no  grammar. 

L  a.  Of  a  language  :  Destitute  of  a  system  of 
grammatical  forms,  or  of  features  susceptible  of 
grammatical  treatment,  b.  Of  persons,  speech, 
compositions  :  Showing  ignorance  of  grammar. 


18*3  Blactnu.  Mag.  XIV.  294  Miserable,  bald,  ar 
grammarless  English  is  employed.  1868  FARRAR  i 
Philology  No.  2.  20  Chinese  nas  been  for  thousands  t-  f  ____ 
monosyllabic  and  grammarless.  1891  Harper's  Mag.  July 
220/1  Ours  is  really  a  grammarless  language.  1891  Daily 
News  14  Feb.  5/1  Futile  romances,  tasteless,  senseless, 
grammarless. 

2.  Having  no  book  of  grammar,    nonce-use. 

1854  Prater's  Mag.  L.  317  Battling,  grammarless  and 
dictionaryless,  with  a  work  in  a  strange  idiom. 

Gra'mmar-school.  A  school  for  teaching 
grammar. 

1.  The  name  given   in   England   to  a  class  of 
schools,  of  which  many  of  the  English  towns  have 
one,    founded   in   the    i6th  c.  or   earlier  for   the 
teaching    of    Latin.      They   have    now    become 
secondary  schools  of  various  degrees  of  import- 
ance, a  few  of  them  ranking  little  below  the  level 
of  the  *  public  schools '. 

1387 TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  51  At  Alexandria  he  heeld 
a  gramer  scole.  1454  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  133  For  to  fynde 
to  gramer  scole  my  cosyn,  his  sone  William.  15*3  FITZHERB. 
Hush.  §  147,  I  lemed  two  verses  at  grammer-schole.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen,  VI.  iv.  vii.  37  Thou  hast  most  traiterously 
corrupted  the  youth  of  the  Realme,  in  erecting  a  Grammar 
Schoole,  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  ii.  845  The  foole 
Was  never  farther  than  the  grammer  schoole.  1647  Laws 
Massachusetts  (1672)  136  Where  any  Town  shall  increase 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  Families  ..  they  shall  set 
up  a  Grammar  School.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  157  F  i 
The  many  Heart-aches  and  Terrors,  to  which  our  Child- 
hood is  exposed  in  going  through  a  Grammar-School. 
1809  KENDALL  Trav.  III.  btxvii.  197  It  differs  therefore 
in  nothing  from  the  other  grammar  schools,  called  aca- 
demies. 1858  DE  QUINCEY  Autobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  II.  268 
At  the  little  town  of  Hawkshead  ..  a  grammar-school 
(which,  in  English  usage,  means  a  school  for  classical  litera- 
ture) was  founded.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.*v\.  5  4. 305  The 
grammar  schools  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  of  Elizabeth  .. 
had  changed  the  very  face  of  England.  1876  BANCROFT 
Hist.  U.  S.  V.  xxii.  577  They  provided  for  a  school  in  each 
town,  a  grammar-school  in  each  county,  and  a  university  in 
the  state. 

attrib.  i8a6  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1869)  529  An  Hamiltonian 
makes,  in  six  or  seven  lessons,  three  or  four  hundred  times 
as  many  exchanges  of  English  for  French  or  Latin,  as  a 
grammar  schoolboy  can  do.  1898  J.  K.  JEROME  Second 
Thoughts  of  Idle  Fellow  266,  I  like  to  think  of  him  [Shake- 
speare] as  poacher,  as  village  ne'er-do-well,  denounced  by 
the  local  grammar-school  master. 

2.  U.S.  *  In  the  system  of  graded  common  schools 
in  the  United  States,  the  grade  or  department  in 
which  English  grammar   is   one   of  the  subjects 
taught*  (Cent.  Ditt.}. 

1860  WORCESTER,  Craw  mar-School . .  2.  A  school  next  in 
rankabove  a  primary  school  and  belowahigh  school.  \U.S.) 
18  . .  Amer.  CycL  VI.  42^  (Cent.)  After  passing  through  the 
primary  grade  . .  the  pupil  enters  the  grammar  school. 

Qraminarye,  variant  of  GRAMARTE. 

t  Grammates,  sb.pl.  Ohs.-*  pad.  Gr. 7^0/1- 
/mra,  pi.  of  7/»wa  letter.]  Rudiments;  first 
principles. 

1633  FORD  Broken  Hrt.  i.  iii,  Cab,  These  Apish  boyes, 
when  they  but  last  the  Grammates,  And  principals  of 
Theory,  imagine  They  can  oppose  their  teachers. 

Grammatic  (gramae'tik),  a.  [ad.  L,  gram* 
maftc-us,  ad.  Gr.  ypapfjatTiie-vs,  f.  ypapfxar-,  -fpapfxi 
letter.  See  -ic.]  =  GRAMMATICAL  a.  i  and  a. 

1599  H.  BtTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  E  viij,  Other  expound 
it  mystically,  and  not  according  to  the  grammaticke  sense. 
1644  MILTON  Educ.  Wks,  (1738)  1. 136 They  [Novices]  having 
but  newly  left  those  Grammalic  Flats  anU  Shallows.. do  for 
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the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of  learning. 
Cl64$  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  «.  §  5  xxvii.  (1650)  164  lo  fram. 
Grammatic  toilestocurb  her.  1762  WARBURTON  Doctr.  Grace 
l.viii.Wks.  1788  IV.  575  What  was  thus  inspired  was  the  terms 


•cicncc    III.  794/2  To  judge  Irom  their 
lexical  and  grammatic  character,  the  dialects  have  evolved 
in  the  following  historic  order  from  the  parent  language. 
Grammatical  (gramse-tikal),  a.     [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.  Cf.F '.  grammatical  (\^id  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  grammar. 
Grammatical  gender:  the  kind  of  gender  (found  in  the 

great  majority  of  Indo-European  and  Semitic  langs.)  which 
is  not  determined  by  the  real  or  attributed  sex ;  opposed  to 
natural  gender, 

1530  PALSGR.,  Ep.  Ded.  v,  The  accidentes.  .and  other  pre- 
ceptes  grammaticall.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  II.  (1633)  'f.2 
The  beautie  of  vertue . .  taught  them  with  far  more  dili- 
gent care,  than  grammatical  rules.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp. 
Diet.  Gram.  B,  I  haue  taken  in  hand  to  deale  with  this 
Grammaticall  treatise.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  11.  xn.  305 
Most  of  the  occasions  of  this  worlds  troubles  are  Gram- 
matical. Our  sutes  and  processes  proceed  but  from  the 
canvasing  and  debating  the  interpretation  of  the  Lawes. 
1620  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  127  Grammaticall  comparison  : 
which  hath  two  degrees,  comparative,  and  superlative.  1644 
BULWER  Chiron.  98  Glancing  at  the  same  Grammaticall  ex- 
pressions. 1781  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  Diss.  iii.  (1840) 
I  p.  cciv,  Berchorius  probably  compiled  this  work  for  the 
use  of  his  grammatical  pupils.  1804  BP.  HORSLF.Y  Serm.  on 
Christ's  Descent  13  It  is  of  great  importance  to  remark, 
though  it  may  seem  a  grammatical  nicety,  that  the  preposi- 
tions, .have  been  supplied  by  the  translators.  1841  BORROW 
Zincalill.  it.  iii.  140  The  pure  Gypsy  language,  with  all 
its  grammatical  peculiarities.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang. 
iii.  39  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  grammatical  gender. 

2.  Grammatical  sense :  that  sense  of  a  text  which 
is  obtained  by  the  simple  application  of  the  rules 
of  grammar  to  the  words,  without  reference  to  any 
extraneous  considerations ;  the  literal  sense.     So 
grammatical  meaning,  interpretation,  f  transla- 
tion. 

1526  Filer.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1551)  211  b,  As  the  lettre  of 
these  wordes  (as  to  the  grammaticall  sense)  pretendeth  or 
sheweth.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xiii.  (1611)  205  In  as 
much  as  by  plaine  grammaticall  construction  Church  doth 
signifie  no  other  thing  than  the  Lords  house.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  iv.  liv.  350  They  had  not  transgressed  the  Gram- 
maticall sense  thereof.  1654  R.  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  Pref. 
a  vj,  As  for  my  declining  in  many  places  Grammaticall  Trans- 
lations,  it  is  to  bring  the  Sense  neerer  my  Purpose.  1769 
Jitnius  Lett.  xix.  88,  I  trouble  not  myself  with  the  gram- 
matical meaning  of  the  word  expulsion ;  I  regard  only  its 
legal  meaning. 

3.  Of  speech,  composition,  etc. :  Conforming  to 
the  rules  of  grammar. 

1752  JOHNSON  RamblcrNo.  206  F  ii,  I  have  laboured  to 
refine  our  language  to  grammatical  purity.  1861  CRAIK 
Eng.  Lit.  ff  Lang.  II.  538  [Carlyle's  style  is]  with  all  its 
startling  qualities,  one  of  the  most  exactly  grammatical  in 
our  literature.  Mod.  The  sentence  is  grammatical,  but  not 
quite  idiomatic. 

4.  transf.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  also  strictly  con- 
forming to  the  '  grammar '  or  formal  principles  of 
an  art. 

1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint,  ii.  ii.  i.  §  20  The.. grammatical 
accuracy  ofthetonesofTurner.  1890  A  nthony's  Photogr. 
Bull.  III.  426  To  secure  '  grammatical '  or  perspective  truth 
the  horizon  line  of  such  background  must  be  brought 
opposite  the  lens. 

b.  Music.  Grammatical  accent :  the  accent  regu- 
larly occurring  at  the  beats  of  a  bar  ;  opposed  to 
oratorical  accent. 

1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  72/2.  1889  H.  C  BANISTER  Music 
(ed.  14)  §  362. 

t  5.  absol.  as  sb.  pi.  The  subjects  taught  in  a 
grammar-school.  Obs. 

1601  WOOD  A  then.  Oxon.  1. 12  John  Constable. .  Educated 
in  Grammaticals  under  William  Lilye,  in  Academicals  in  an 
antient  Hostle  sometimes  called  Byhcm  . .  Hall.  1716  M. 
DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  528  Robert  Talbot . .  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Grammaticals  in  Wikeham-School. 

Hence  Qramma-ticalness,  the  quality  of  being 
grammatical. 

1650  Vindic.  Hammond's  Addr.  43  §  88  To  justifie  the 
Grammaticalnesse  of  these  words.  1897  F.  HALL  in  Nation 
(N.Y.)  LXIV.  357/2^  Not  without  entertaining  a  very  original 
notion  of  grammaticalness  can  Mr.  Philpson  say  what  he 
says  about  expect. 

Grammatically  (gramse-tikali),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  a  grammatical  manner. 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  grammar. 

1589  FLEMING  (title)  The  Georgiks  of  Publius  Virgilius 
Maro  . .  Grammatical!!?  translated  into  English  meter  by 
A'J:  JL6£I_H.?_BB,?s,£.<™l'A-  jy-  *"*•  341  Which  words,  ff 


. 

Christ's  Dtmmty  v,  w.  ^23  U.  128  The  words  will 
grammatically  bear  this  construction.  1776  Trial  of Nundo- 
comar  52/2  He  ..  speaks  it  [Moors]  more  grammatically 
i  S?™mon  Bengalers  do.  1802  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867) 

.I3  tho^e  1Xho  wntc  grammatically,  and  those  who  do  not. 
1865  E.  C.  CLAYTON  Cruel  Fortune  II.  220  To  ascertain 
whether  it  was  grammatically  correct  and  properly  spelt. 

A.  In  accordance  with  the  '  grammar  or  rules  of 
an  art.  (For  quot.  1477  cf.  GBAMABY  3.) 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  59  Conioyne 
your  Elements  Grammatically.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Sept. 
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571/2  These  works  of  Mr.  Haight's  are  grammatically  '  cor- 
rect '  Gothic. 

Grammaticaster  (grsemEe'tikaestaj).  Also 
7  grammatioastre.  [ad.  med.L.  grammaticaster 
'  scriba,  notarius ',  f.  grammatic-us  ;  see  GRAM- 
MATIC and  -ASTER.]  A  petty  or  inferior  grammarian. 
(Used  in  contempt.) 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  I,  He  tells  thee  true,  my  noble 
neophyte  ;  my  little  grammaticaster,  he  does.  1659  PECKE 
I'arnassi  Puerperium  21  Upon  Hallus  the  Grammaticastre. 
1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  I.  23  He  was  censur'd  as  avain 
and  noisy  Grammaticaster.. by  the  most  intelligent  part  of 
his  Profession.  1880  M.  COLLINS  Th.  in  Garden  I.  20  The 
construction,  .would  have  been  clear  enough  to  the  keenest 
grammaticaster. 

t  Grammatication.  Obs.  [f.  GKAMMATIC  + 
-ATION.]  A  grammatical  discussion ;  a  discussion 
of  points  in  grammar. 

1582  G.  MARTIN  Dlscov.  Corrupt.  Script,  vii.  \  43.  131 
Gentle  Reader,  beare  with  these  tedious  grammatications, 
fitter  to  be  handled  in  Latin,  but  necessarie  in  this  case  also. 
1680  DALOARNO  Didascalophos  vi.  52  Being  free  from  all 
anomoly,  aequivocalness,  redundancy,  and  unnecessary 
Grammatications. 

Gramma'ticism.  Now  rare.   [f.  GRAMMATIC 

+  -ISM.]  A  point  or  principle  of  grammar;  a 
grammatical  definition. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  421  Wee  may  not 
drawe  (nay  wrest)  the  gospell  to  those  grammaticismes. 
a  1634  LEIGHTON  Comtn.  i  Pet.  ii.  25  If  we  would  contest 
Grammaticisms,  the  word  here  is  passive.  1678  OWEN 
Mind  of  God  viii.  227  Other  Glossaries  from  whose  Gram- 
maticismes and  Vocabularys  some  do  countenance  them- 
selves in  curious  and  bold  conjectures.  1836  G.  S.  FABER 
Answ.  Husettbeth  19  note,  A  brother  Romanist  . .  could 
readily  point  out  an  undoubted  inaccurate  translation  of  an 
exactly  parallel  grammaticism  as  made  byaprotestant  divine. 

Grammaticize  (grama:  tisaiz),  ».  [f.  GKAM- 
MATIC +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  grammatical;  to  reduce  to 
grammatical  rules. 

1780  JOHNSON  in  Boswcll  Ixx.  (1848)  660/1,  I  always  said, 
Shakspeare  had  Latin  enough  to  grammaticize  his  English. 
1811  NICHOLS  Fuller's  Worthies,  Wales  II.  561  note,  This 
was  the  very  first  attempt  to  embody,  to  arrange,  or  to 
grammaticize  this  language.  1837  J.  E.  MURRAY  SuniHier 
in  Pyrenees  I.  42  Prior  to  the  period  when  Democritus 
grammaticised  the  Latin  language. 

2.  intr.  To  discuss  grammatical  points. 

1673  BP.  WARD  Apol.  Myst.  Gosp.  44  Gramaticizing  pe- 
dantically, and  criticising  spuriously,  upon  a  few  Greek 
Particles. 

Grammatist  (gra-matist).  [ad.  F.  gram- 
matiste,  ad.  med.L.  grammatista,  ad.  Gr.  fpan- 
IMriarfi!,  f.  fpAfifiar-,  ypapua  letter.  Cf.  f.grani- 
maliste  (1575  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  a.  Agnunmarian, 
a  student  of  grammar  ;  chiefly  used  disparagingly, 
b.  After  Greek  usage  :  A  teacher  of  letters. 

1589  FLEMING  Virg.  Georg.  To  Rdr.,  A  direct  order  of 
construction  for  the  releefe  of  weake  Grammatists.  1609 
HOLLAND  Amnt.  Marcell.  xiv.  v.  Annot,  a  ij,  Eculei  . .  Not 
instruments  of  burning  plates,  like  unto  an  horse  . .  like  as 
some  Grammatists  have  imagined.  1635  BHATHWAITX>T<K/. 
Pr.  170  Rhemnius  Palaemon,  that  arrogant  Grammarian, 
or  rather  Grammatist.  1798-1805  TCOKE  Div.  Parley  (1860) 
101  note,  The  constant  excuse  of  them  all,  whether  Gram- 
matists, Grammarians,  or  Philosophers.  1840  GROTE  Greece 
IL  Ixv.  VIII.  351  A  general  suppression  of  tne  higher  class 
of  teachers  or  professors,  above  the  rank  of  the  elementary 
(teacher  of  letters  or)  grammatist. 

Hence  Grammati'stical  a.,  befitting  a  gram- 
matist. 

1837  LAN-DOR  Pentameron  Wks.  1846  II.  323/1  The  affec- 
tation of  Ovid  was  light  and  playful  j  Virgil's  was  wilful, 
perverse,  and  grammatistical. 

Grammatite  (grse-matsit).  Min.  [Named  in 
1801  by  Haiiy,  f.  Gr.  -y/xl/i/iaT-,  •yyxt/i/wi,  letter, 
line,  in  allusion  to  a  line  seen  on  some  of  the 
crystals :  see  -ITE.]  A  synonym  of  tremolite. 

1802  Paris  as  it  was  1 1.  Uix.  387  Tremolite  or  grammatite 
of  Hatty,  in  the  same  place.  1813  Amer.  Min.  Jrnl.  IV. 
229  Grammatite  or  Tremolite  is  found  among  the  limestone. 

1868  DANA  Mm.  233. 

t  Gra'mmatol.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  6  gramatol. 
[Arbitrary  formation,  app.  suggested  by  L.  gram- 
maticus  and  -o/us  dim.  ending.]  A  smatterer. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Sp.  Parrot  319  Nodypollys  and  gramatolys 
of  smalle  intellygens. 

Grammatolatry  (graematp-latri).  [f.  Gr. 
ypa/t/aiTo-,  combining  form  of  tpamm  letter  + 
\arpela  worship :  see  -LATRT.]  The  worship  of 
letters ;  adherence  to  the  letter  (of  Scripture).  So 
Grammato  later  [cf.  idolater],  a  stickler  for  the 
forms  of  words. 

1847  BUCK  tr.  Hagenbach's  Hist.  Doctr.  II.  230  This  rigid 
adherence  to  the  very  letter  of  Scripture  (Grammatolatry). 

1869  Southern  Rev.  July  42  Webster  and  Trench  are  both 
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pronounced  pleat,  by  making  it  sound  like  plate,  because 
book-makers  present  it  under  the  form  of  plait '.  1871  R.  D. 
OWEN  Debatable  Land yt)  The  worship  of  words  is  more  per- 
nicious than  the  worship  of  images ;  grammatolatry  is  the 
worst  species  of  idolatry. 

Grammatophore   (gne-mat<»b<>.i).     [f.   Gr. 

ypannaro-  (see  prec.)  +  -$  opos  bearing.]  A  book- 
name  for  the  Australian  genus  Grammatophora  of 
lizards,  esp.  G.  muricata. 


GRAMPUS. 

1845  J.  E.  GuwCalal.  Lizards  B.  M.  251  The  Gram- 
matophore .  Grammatophora.  muricata.. 

Gramme,  gram  2  (gram),  [a.  F.  gramme, 
ad.  late  L.  gramma,  Gr.  -f/xtpua,  a  small  weight.] 

In  the  Metric  System,  the  unit  of  weight ;  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  at 
the  maximum  density,  weighed  in  vacua.  It 
equals  15-432  Troy  grains. 

1797  Nicholson's  Jrnl.  Aug.  197  From  the  gramme  are 
deduced  by  multiplication  or  division  all  the  weights  su- 
perior and  inferior.  ^  1810  Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  300  The 
monetary  unit  is  a  piece  of  silver  weighing  five  grams.  1846 
G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Aniin.  Chem.  II.  160  The  mean 
amount  of  free  lactic  acid  excreted  daily.,  was  2-167 
grammes.  1889  A  nthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  1 1. 360  A  solution 
of  50  grams  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  100  water.  1898 
Rev.  Brit.  Phnrm.  54  A  true  cubic  centimetre  is  the  volume 
of  i  gramme  of  water  at  4°  C. 

b.  attrib.  gramme-centimetre,  a  unit  equiva- 
lent to  the  '  work '  done  in  raising  a  mass  of 
one  gramme  vertically  one  centimetre  ;  gramme- 
degree,  -equivalent  (see  quots.). 

iBj$lLvERETT//fastr.Cenfi»ietreGrammep.x,i  *gramme- 
centimetre=9-i8Xio3  ergs  nearly.  1870  —  tr.  Deschanel's 
Nat.  Philos.  xxxi.  427  The  *gramme-degree  (Centigrade)  is 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  gramme  of  water  \' 
(Centigrade).  1897  WEBSTER,  'Gram  equivalent  (Electro- 
lysis), that  quantity  of  the  metal  which  will  replace  one 
gram  of  hydrogen. 

Qrammer,  obs.  form  of  GRAMMAR. 

Grammercies,  -mersies,  pi.  ff.  GRAMERCV. 

Grammetre  (gramimi'-ta.i).  [f.  GBAM^, 
GRAMME  +  METRE.]  A  unit  of '  work ',  being  that 
done  in  raising  a  mass  of  one  gramme  vertically  to 
the  height  of  one  metre. 

1873  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  225  The  unit  of  work  being  but 
little  more  than  the  hundred  thousandth  part  of  a  gram- 
metre. 

t  Gra'mmic,  a.  Obs- «  [ad.  Gr.  ypafi/tue-^t 
linear,  f.  7pa^v  line.]  (See  quot.) 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Grammick,  made  by  Lines  ;  demon- 
strated by  Lines.  Also  1730-4  (folio). 

Grammite  (gne-msit).  Min.  [Named  in  1802 
by  Karsten  (Grammit),  {.  Gr.  -y/xi/i/^  line,  from 
its  fibrous  appearance :  see  -ITE.]  Obsolete 
synonym  of  wollastonite. 

1816  EMMONS  Min.  216.    1854  DANA  Min.  156. 

Grammopetalons  (grx^mcipe-talas),  a.  Bot. 
[{.gramme-,  irreg.  comb,  form  ofGr.  fpa/t/j.ri  line  + 
•aira\ov  leaf  +  -COS.]  Having  linear  petals. 

1847  in  CRAIG  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Oramoche,  variant  of  <  i  it  AM  ASH. 

Gramophone  (gnv-m<*mn).  Also  grammo- 
phone.  [app.  formed  by  inversion  of  PHONOGRAM. 
The  spelling  gramma-  (not  the  inventor's)  is  an  at- 
tempt to  make  the  word  look  more  like  a  correct 
formation.]  The  name  given  to  one  of  the  instru- 
ments devised  for  permanently  recording  and  re- 
producing sounds. 

1888  Titties  13  Jan.  12/3  His  [Edison's]  original  phonograph 
has  received  important  modifications  . .  in  ..  Mr.  Berliner's 
grammophone.  1896  Critic  21  Nov.  322/2  A  man  who  uses 
a  gramophone . .  talks  into  his  machine,  and  hands  the  records 
over  to  his  typewriter,  who  reads  them  off  on  her  gramo- 
phone, and  writes  them  out  on  the  typewriter. 

Gramory,  gramowrie,  vars.  GRAMABYE. 

Grampas  se,  obs.  form  of  GBAMPDS. 

t  Gra'mpell.  Obs.  Also  7  crampell,  gram- 
pie.  [Cf.  obs.  F.  grampelle  (Cotgr.).]  A  kind 
of  crab. 

1598  FLORIO,  Paguro,  a  kind  of  creuis  or  crafish  called  a 
grit,  a  grampell,  or  a  punger.  1608  TOTSELI  Serpents  312 
The  Sea-fish  called  Gryff  or  Grample.  1611  FLORIO,  Mdia, 
a  kind  of  Crab  called  a  Crampell. 

Grampisce,  -poiB,  -pos,  obs.  ff.  GBAMPUS. 

Grampus  (gneinp£s).  Forms  :  6  graunde- 
pose,  grampoys,  7  grampas(se,  -pisoe,  -po(i)s, 
grandpisce,  (pi.  granspices),  8  grampuss,  7- 
grampus.  [Early  i6th  c.  graundepose,  app.  an 
etymologizing  alteration  (after  GBAND  a.)  of  the 
earlier  GBAPAYS  of  the  same  meaning.  Most  of 
the  forms  of  the  last  syll.  are  paralleled  in  the 
case  of  POBPOISE  ;  but  some  show  assimilation  to 
L.  piscis  fish.] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  various  delphinoid  ceta- 
ceans, having  a  high  falcate  dorsal  fin  and  a  blunt 
rounded  head,  and  remarkable  for  the  spouting  and 
blowing  which  accompanies  their  movements. 

In  popular  use,  the  name  seems  to  be  most  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  formidable  '  killer  '  (Orca  gladiator).  But  it  is 
also  applied  to  an  inoffensive  cetacean  resembling  this  in 
size  and  general  appearance,  but  differing  in  the  smaller  size 
and  number  of  the  teeth.  For  the  latter,  which  Cuvier  had 
placed  in  the  genus  Delfhinus,  the  Eng.  word  Grampus 
was  adopted  by  J.  E.  Gray,  1846,  as  a  mod.  L.  generic  name ; 
the  only  species  certainly  determined  is  G.  frfseust  some- 
times called  cow-fish.  According  to  some  authorities,  the 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  pilot,  or  ca'ing  whale  (Globice- 
phalus). 

a  1529  SKELTON  Sf.  Parrot  309  With  porpose  and  graunde- 
pose hemayfede  hym  fattc.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  15,  Sea- 
monsters,  such  as  the  Whale,  the  Grampoys,  the  Wasser-man. 
1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  vi.  231  We  espied  eight  or  ten 
Saluages  about  a  dead  Grampus.  1634  WOOD  New  Eng. 
Prospect  (1865)  36  The  snuffing  Grampus.  1655  E.  TERRY  Voy. 
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E.  India  7  God  hath  made  to  take  his  pastime  in  the  Sea ; 
Gransplces,  or  lesser  whales,  Sharkes  [etc.].  1674  JOSSKLYX 
Voy.  Nnij  Eng.  10  Here  likewise  we  saw  many  Grandpisces 
or  Herring-hogs,  hunting  the  scholes  of  Herrings.  1675 
CROWNE  Country  Wit  n.  Dram.  Wks.  1874  III.  39  My  master 
is  a  leviathan  in  love,  and  I  am  a  very  grampois.  1686  GOAD 
Celest.  Bodies  \\.  viii.  264,  I  do  not  add  the  Legend  of  Two 
Grampisces  stranded,  or  taken  at  Greenwich.  J7S5  1'-  H. 
CHOKER  Orl.  Fur.  vi.  xxxvi,  The  grampus  and  the  monsters 
of  the  sea  Move  on  disturbed  from  their  accustom'd  sloth.  1776 
GOLDSMITH  Anim.  Nat.  VI.  188  The  whale  or  the  grampus 
are  terrible  at  any  time  ;  but  are  fierce  and  desperate  in  the 
defence  of  their  young.  1812  S.  ROGERS  Written  in  High- 
lands 35  The  grampus,  half-descried,  Black  and  huge  above 
the  tide.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  v,  Coughing  like  a  grampus. 
1888  Strange  MS.  in  Copper  Cylinder  12  All  around  us  . . 
grampuses  were  gambolling. 

b.  Naut.  phr.  To  blow  the  grampits  (see  quots.). 

1829  MARK  VAT/'".  Mildinay\v,r\\\&  buckets  of  water  which 
were  . .  poured  over  me  by  the  midshipmen,  under  the 
facetious  appellation  of 'blowing  the  grampus  ', .  .could  [not] 
rouse  my  dormant  energies.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word'bk. 
346  Blowing  the  gramfius,  sluicing  a  person  with  water, 
especially  practised  on  him  who  skulks  or  sleeps  on  his  watch. 
C.  transf.  A  person  given  to  puffing  and  blowing. 

1836  DICKENS  Pickwick  xxv,  *The  boy  breathes  so  very 
hard  while  he's  eating,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  sit  at    : 
table   with   him1.     'Young  grampus!*   said    Mr.   Welter.     ; 
1851  MAYNK  REID  Scalp  Hunt.  vi.  47  The  blustering  old    | 
grampus  of  a  governor  is  to  honour  the  ball  with  his  presence,    i 

2.  Metallurgy.     (See  quot.) 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Grampus  (U.  S.),  the  tongs 
with  which  bloomary  loups  and  billets  are  handled. 

3.  attrib.xn&  Comb. ^&s> grampus-oil',  also  gram- 
pus-whale = sense  i. 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  202  "Grampus  oil,  used  for 
lubricating  fine  machinery,  1744  tr.  Soerkaaves  Instit.  Med. 
191  The  *Grampus  Whale.  1879  Daily  News  23  Aug.  6/2 
A  large  cetacean  called  a  grampus  whale. 

tGran.  Obs.  rare-1.  [? Short  for  GRAND- 
FATHER ;  cf.  gaffer.]  A  jocular  term  for  a  rustic. 

1592  GREENE  Conny  Catching  n.  4  Meanely  attired  like 
some  plaine  gran  of  the  Countrey. 

Gran,  obs.  form  of  GROAN  v. 

t  Granada.    Cookery.  Obs.  =  GRENADE  2. 

1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  (ed.  3)  24  A  Granada.  Take  the 
caul  laid  over  a  leg  of  veal . .  put  upon  it  a  layer  of  the  flitch 
part  of  bacon ;  then  a  layer  of  high-seasoned  forcemeat ; 
then  [etc.]. 

Granada,  -ade,  obs.  ff.  GRENADO,  -ADB. 

Granadeer,  granadier,  obs.  ff.  GRENADIER. 

Granadilla,    grenadilla    (gnena-,  grena- 
di'la).    Also  7  granadille,  7-8  -dil,  9  granadillo,    , 
grenadillo,     [a.  Sp.  granadilla,  dim.  of  granada    \ 
pomegranate.]    A  name  applied  to  various  tropical    \ 
species  of  the  Passion-flower ;  esp.   to  Passlflora 
quadrangularis  or  its  fruit,  which  is  much  esteemed 
as  a  dessert  fruit. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  734  The  flower  of  the 
Granadille  they  say.  .hath  the  markes  of  the  Passion.  1707 
Curios,  in  Hnsb.  ff  Card.  205  Granadils,  or  Passion- Flowers. 


shape,  but  larger.  The  outside  of  the  shell  is  smooth  and 
glossy,  and  of  a  faint  carnation  colour,  and  the  inside  white 
and  soft.  1786  P.  FRENEAU  Santa  Cruz  159  in  Poems  139 
Plump  grenadilloes  and  guavas  grey.  1803  T.  WINTERBOT- 
TOM  Sierra  Leone  I.  in.  57  The  [Sierra  Leone]  company  have 
also  introduced,  .the  granadillo.  1825  CALDCLEUGH  Trav. 
S.  Atner.  I.  ii.  26  The  fruit  of  the  passion  flower,  or  grena- 
dilla of  the  Spaniards.  1859  R.  THOMPSON  Gardener's  Assist. 
33  Musas,Granadillas,  Guavas,  or  other  tropical  plants  bear- 
ing fruit.  1875  Miss  BIRD  Hawaii  134  Orange  blossoms, 
and  the  great  granadilla  or  passion  flower.  1894  Times  31 
Jan.  13/5  The  tropical  verandah,  with  the  grenadillas  trained 
along  the  latticework. 

b.  attrib.,  as  granadilla  vine  ;  also  granadilla 
tree,  the  Brya  Ebenus  of  Jamaica. 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  327  The  Granadilla  Vine.  This 
plant,  .produces  an  agreeable  cooling  fruit.  1864  GKISMSAUI 
Flora  W.  Ind.  784  Granadilla  tree:  Brya  Ebenus. 

t  Grana'do.  [app.  a  corrupt  form  of  the  name 
of  the  Spanish  city  Granada  :  cf.  -ADO.]  Only  in 
Granado  silk,  silk  of  Granado. 

1582  Rates  Custom  ho.  E  iiij  a,  Silk  of  Granado  black  the 
pound  xxs.  1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  Wks.  (Grosart) 
XI.  221  The  Netherstocke  was  of  the  purest  Granado  silke, 
a  1618  Rates  Merchandize  K  3  b,  Granado  silke  black. 

Granado,  obs.  form  of  GRENADO. 

t  Gra'nage.  Obs,  In  mod.  Diets.  Drainage. 
[AF.,  f.  grain :  see  GRAIN  s&.1  and  -AGE.  Du 
Cange  has  med.L.  grannagium,  perh.  a  duty  on 
corn.]  (See  quot.  1685.) 

a  158:1  DYER  Cases  (1592)  352  b,  Vn  custome  en  la  Citie  de 
Londres  appeale  granage.  1685  Termes  de  la  Ley  427 
Cranage,  is  a  Duty  in  London,  viz.  the  twentieth  part  of 
Salt  Imported  by  an  Alien,  and  due  to  the  Mayor.  i8ao 
TOMLINS  Law  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Grainage. 

Granand,  obs,  pr.  pple.  of  GROAN  v. 

Granar  d,  var.  ff.  GRANER  Obs.,  granary. 

Granary  (grse-nari).  Forms:  6-8  grainary, 
(7  -ie),  8-9  grainery,  6-7  granarie,  6-  granary, 
[ad.  L.  grdndrium,  f.  grdn~um  com,  GRAIN  sbJ- 
Some  of  the  obs.  forms  were  influenced  by  GRAIN 
sb.]  A  storehouse  for  grain  after  it  is  threshed. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  104/24  A  Gnuiftri%jvwMr&0K.  1623 
MIDDLE-TON  Tri.  Integrity  Wks.  (Bullen)  VII.  389  Sir 
Simon  Eyre,  .built  Leadenhall,  a  granary  for  the  poor.  1669 
WORLIDGK  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  56  The  principal  use  of  a 


Granary  Is  against  a  very  dear  year.  1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates 
195  There  should  be  an  immediate  Search  made  into  all 
Grainaries,  Farm-Houses,  &c.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  <$•  F. 
(1869)  III.  Hi.  247  The  public  granaries  and  arsenals  were 
abundantly  replenished.  1800  L.  W.  WVATT  A  rckit.  De- 
signs 19  Waggon  and  Implement  Houses,  with  Grainaries 
over  them.  1834  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870) 
II.  ix.  184  An  old  granary  to  which  we  mount  by  outside 
wooden  steps.  1879  J.  WRIGHTSON  in  Cassell's  Techn. 
Ednc.  IV.  415/2  The  granaries  should  extend  as  two  wings  i 
eastward  and  westward  from  it  [the  corn-barn]. 

b.  transf.  and _/?£•.  Said  chiefly  of  a  country  or 
region  which  produces  an  abundance  of  grain  and 
from  which  supplies  of  corn  are  obtained. 

1570  T.  NORTON  tr.  Newel's  Catech.  (1853)  220  Fruits  of 
godliness  to  be  bestowed  and  laid  up  in  the  barn  and  granary 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  1605  CAMDEN  Rem.  3  The  Store- 
house and  Granary  of  the  whole  westerne  world.  1632 
MASSINGER  Maid  of  Hon.  i.  i,  Sicily.,  when  'twas  styled 
the  Granary  of  Great  Rome.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  (1848) 
17  An  Ant.  .onely  carries  away  that  [corn]  which  she  finds 
ready  form'd  into  its  little  Granary  or  Repository.  1680 
MORDEN  Geog.  Rect.  (1685)  189  Alenteio  passes  for  the 
Granary  of  Portugal,  by  reason  of  the  Corn  which  it  pro- 
duces. 1718-46  THOMSON  Spring  76  May  your  rich  soil  . . 
be  th'  exhaustless  granary  of  a  world  !  1796  MORSE  Amer. 
Geog.  1. 162  This  Island,  .was  called  the  granary  of  Canada, 
which  it  furnished  with  great  plenty  of  corn.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  07  The  man  voluntarily 
starves  himself  in  the  granary  of  plenty.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH 
Carthage  6  Palestine  was  the  granary  of  Tyre,  supplying  it 
with  corn  and  oil. 

C.  attrib.,  as  granary -crevice,  floor,  -keeper, 
-man,  -register,  -rent. 

1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  iii.  120  Stop  up  the  *granary- 
crevice.  1833  TENNYSON  May  Queen,  N.  Y.  Eve  45  She'll 
find  my  garden-tools  upon  the  *granary  floor.  1886  HARRIS 
Ttchn.  Diet.  Fire  Insur.  131  *Granary-keepers'  utensils 
cannot  be  insured  in  the  same  item  as  grain.  1677  YAR- 
R ANTON  Eng.  Improv.  116  In  these  publick  Granaries,  the 
Corn  is  kept .  .a  whole  year^  for  a  Half-peny  a  Bushel ;  and 
the*Granary-Man  gets  by  it.  Ibid.  132  Receiving  a  Ticket 
from  the  "Granary- Register,  of  a  certain  quantity  of  Corn 
there  lodged.  Ibid.  137  Fourteen  thousand  Quarters  will 
come  to  35o/.  for  *Granary-Rent  yearly. 

Hence  Granary  v.  trans.,  to  store  in  a  granary. 

1862  RUSKIN  Unto  This  Last  iv.  154  A  remarkably  light 
crop,  half  thorns  and  half  aspen  leaves,  sown,  reaped,  and 
granaried  by  the '  science  '  of  the  modern  political  economist. 

tGra'nat.  Obs.—1  [a.  Du.  granaat,  ad.  It. 
granato-.  see  GRENADE.]  =  GRENADE. 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Underwoods,  Execr.  Vulcan  206  Vse 
your  Petarres,  and  Granats,  all  your  fine  Engines  of  Murther. 

t  Gra'iiate,  sb.^  Obs.  Also  7  granat,  grenat. 
[ad.  med.L.  granat-nm  (OF.  grenat}  :  see  GAR- 
NET1.] *=  GARNET1. 


a  1400-50  A  lexander  3344  pe  ferd  degre  a  Granate,  a 
gracious  gemme.  1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  234  A  granate 
which  we  commonly  caule  a  garnet.  1600  HAKLUYT  Voy, 
(1810)  III.  451  Certaine  small  stones  broken  which  are  in 
Colour  somewhat  like  Granates.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
xxxvn.  vii.  II.  618  The  common  Grenat  also  of  Carchedon 
or  Carthage,  is  said  to  doe  as  much.  . .  These  Grenats  are 
found  upon  the  hills  among  the  Nasamons.  1655  FULLER 
Ch.  Hist.  in.  iv.  §  4  The  red  Granat  [signified]  Charity. 
1750  tr.  Leonardos'  Mirr.  Stones  104  Granate,. .a  Stone  of 
the  Carbuncle  Kind.  1796  MORSE  Anter.  Geog.  II.  16  Nor- 
way produces  crystals,  granates,  amethysts  [etc.]. 

t  Ora'nate,  sb*  Obs.  Also  7  gran(n)et.  See 
GARNET  2.  [a.  L.  (pomuni)  grdndtum,  OF.  (pome) 
grenate\  see  POMEGRANATE.  Cf.  GRENADE!.] 

1.  The  pomegranate. 

1568  SKEYNE  The  Pest  (1860)  34  Vyne  of  granatis.  1605 
TIMME  Quersit,  in.  149  Thou  maiest  extract  out  of  thebarke 
of.  .granates,  a  substance  comming  most  neere  to  the  vertue 
of  vitriol.  1641  G.  SANDYS  Paraphr.  Song  Sol.  vi.  v,  To  ! 
see . .  Granets  blooming  on  their  Stems.  1694  SALMON  Bate's 
Disf.  n.  (1713)  634/2  Syrup  of  Clove-gilly- flowers,  Limons, 
or  Granates.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  247  Figs, 
Prunes,  Grannet,  Chestnut  . .  and  all  those  we  call  Wall- 
Fruit. 

b.  attrib.,  as  granate-apple. 

ai6xx  AINSWORTH  Annot.  Song  Sol.  iv.  13  Granate- 
apples,  so  named  because  they  are  full  of  granes  or  kernels. 

2.  Short  for  'granate-colour'.     (In  quot,  1805 
used  to  render  F.  grenat :  see  GRENAT.) 

1750  tr.  Leonardus*  Mirr.  Stones  in  Some  of  them  are  of 
a  Citron  Colour,  others  of  a  Granate  . .  the  Granate  of  the 
Colour  of  the  Flower  of  a  Pomegranate  Apple.  1805  tr. 
A .  La  Fontaine's  Hermann  and  Emilia  1. 245  The  old  lady 
wore  a  mantle  of  black  velvet,  ornamented  with  granate. 

t  Gra'nate,  a.  rare~°  [ad.  L.  granat-us,  f. 
gran-urn  GRAIN  sb^\  Having  many  grains.  (Cf. 
GKANATED.) 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed-  Kersey),  Granate,  that  has  many  Grains, 
as  granate  Marble. 

t  Gra'iiate,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  grandt-us 
formed  into  grains.]  trans.  To  form  into  grains ; 
to  granulate.  Hence  Granated  ppl.  a. 

1688  BURNET  Lett.  State  Italy  (1708)  242  Pillars  ..  of 
granated  Marble.  1750  G.  HUGHES Barbadoes  143  A  subtile 
resinous  juice  perspires  through  the  leaves, . .  which  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  granated  and  entirely  incrusts  them. 

Granate,  obs.  variant  of  GRANITE. 

t  Graiiatine.  Mtn.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  granatin 
(Daubenton,  with  somewhat  different  application) ; 
formed  arbitrarily  on  L.  gran-um,  with  reference 
to  its  derivative  GRANITE.]  Kirwan's  name  for 
the  class  of  granitoid  rocks  consisting  of  three 
ingredients.  (Cf.  GRANITIN.) 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  342. 


Granatite,  Min,,  variant  of  GRENATITI. 

t  Granator.  Oh.  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  5  gram- 
tar,  6  graniter.  See  also  GARNETEK,  GRINTER. 
[ad.  F.  grenetier,  f.  (by  substitution  of  suffix) 
grenier  GABNER.]  One  who  has  charge  of  a  granary 
or  grange. 

?I4- .  Charter  Aberbroth.  fo.  126  in  Macfarlane  433  (Jam.) 
Memorandum,  that  the  Granitar  sete  na  teynds  to  na 
baronis,  nether  landit  men,  without  sikkir  soverte  of  husband- 
men, except  them  that  has  the  commone  sele,  and  our  soil, 
the  gryntar  beyng  for  the  tyme.  1535  I.YNDESAY  Satyre 
2495  Tnir  is  my  Graniter  fed.  E. E.TTS.  Grainier],  and  my 
Chalmerlaine,  And  lies  my  gould  and  geir  vnder  thair  cuiris. 
1647  HAWARDCVvm/w  Revenue  y$  Three  Yeomen  granat ors  : 
Fee  a  peice  per  diem  gd. 

t  Gra  nch,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Onomatopoeic  ;  cf. 
grind,  crane h.]  a.  intr.  Of  the  teeth:  To  gnash. 
b.  trans,  (see  quot.  1886). 

1736  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.,  Manditcns^ . .  a  bugbear,  or 
hobgoblin . .  with  wide  jaws  and  great  teeth  granching,  shown 
at  plays.  1886  CUNLIFFE  Rochdale-nvith-Rossendale  Gloss., 
Granc/t,  to  crunch  between  the  teeth  with  noise. 

Grand  (grsend),  a.  and  sb.  Also  4-6  graunt(e, 
5-6  grawnt(e,  6-7  graund,  7  gran  (Howell). 
[a.  OF.  grand,  grant  (AF.  also  graund,  graunt, 
mod.F.  grand],  the  Cora.  Rom.  word  for  '  great ' 

=  Pr.  gran(t)-zt  Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  grande  (shortened 
gran  before  a  sb.) :— L.  grand-em,  in  class.  L.  full- 
grown,  big;  in  late  popular  L.  superseding  magnns 
in  all  its  uses.  Some  scholars  regard  the  word  as 
cogn.  w.  Gr.  0ptvBi(aOat  to  swagger. 

The  nature  of  the  contexts  in  which  the  Fr.  word  was 
introduced  into  English  accounts  for  the  development  which 
its  meaning  has  undergone.  In  some  of  the  mod.  uses,  the 
nearest  Fr.  equivalent  is  grandiose.] 

A.  atij. 

1 1.  The  Grand:  ='  the  Great'  [F.  It  grand,  la 
grande}  as  an  epithet  of  a  famous  person,  city,  or 
country.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  5668  Baxe,  Bayon,  &  Burdeux,  & 
Bretayn  J>e  graunt.  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  26  Syr  Otes  the 
grawnt  hyght  that  gome.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  o/sBsof  2 
He  was . .  borne  in  grece  not  ferre  fro  Troye  the  graunt. 
1519  RASTELL  Pastime  (1811)  26  Theodose  the  Graunte. 

2.  Used  in  official  titles  (chiefly  after  Fr.  or  other 
Romanic  originals),  with  the  sense :   Chief  over 
others,  highest  in  rank  or  office.   Now  chiefly  Hist. 
or  with  reference  to  foreign  countries ;  in  England 
there   are  still   officials   called    Grand  Almoner, 
Grand  Fahoner(see  the  sbs.)  ;  and  the  adj.  forms 
part  of  titles  of  office  amongst  Freemasons,  Odd 
Fellows,  Good  Templars,  etc. 

Grand  Pensionary,  Pensioner,  the  title  of  the  prime 
minister  or  president  of  the  Council  of  Holland,  when  a  re- 
public. Grand  Vicar,  in  France,  the  representative  of  a 
bishop  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Grand 
Vizier,  the  chief  minister  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Also 
GRAND-CAPTAIN,  GRAND-DUKE,  GRAND-MASTER. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  i  Mace.  xii.  20  To  Onias  the  grand- 
priest  [Vulg.  sacerdoti  magno].  16x3  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  738  Cabot  . .  was  constituted  Grand  Pilot  of  England 
by  King  Edward  the  sixt.  1688  Anrw.  Talon's  Plea  5 
The  Chapters,  .name  for  Grand  Vicar  those  whom  the  King 
intends  to  bestow  the  Bishopricks  upon.  1708  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  4429/6  Letters  from  Warsaw  . .  say,  That  at  the  desire 
of  the  Grand  General,  and  other  Confederate  Senators  [etc.]. 
1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  13  r  2  We  hear  from  the  Hague. . 
1  hat  Monsieur  de  Torcy  hath  had  frequent  Conferences 
with  the  Grand  Pensioner.  1714  MANDEVILLF.  Fab.  Bees 
(1733)  I.  245  A  grand  pensionary  of  Holland.  1717-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  In  the  French  polity  and  customs, 
there  are  divers  officers  thus  denominated,  which  we  fre- 
quently retain  in  English  ;  as  grand  almoner, ^ra«rfecuyer, 
grand  chambellan,  grand  voyer,  &c.  1767  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  II.  54  In  the  king's  presence  and  under  the  direction 
of  his  grand  justiciary.  1781  COWPER  Truth  104  No  grand 
inquisitor  could  worse  invent.  1795  ANDERSON  Narr.  Brit. 
Emboss.  China  vii.  87  The  grand  mandarin  of  the  place 
sent  to  inform  the  Ambassador  that  [etc.].  1847  MRS.  A. 
KERR  Hist.  Servia  268  The  Deputies  were  referred  to  the  new 
Grand  Vizier.  1855  EMERSON  Misc.  136  A  grand  marshal. 
b.  Similarly  in  the  titles  of  sovereigns;  as 
GRAND  SIGNIOB,  Grand  Turk,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
(arch^).  t  Grand  Tartar,  the  Great  Mogul. 

1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  407  The  prouince 
of  Cambaya,  subiect  vnto  the  grand  Tartar,  or  Mogor.  1860 
WHYTE  MELVILLE  Holmby  Hcruse  I.  87  Who.  .had  smoked 
his  chibouque  with  the  Grand  Turk  at  Stamboul.  1860 
SALA  Baddinglon  Peerage  xliii,  Whether. .he  felt  as  happy 
as  the  Grand  Turk. 

3.  [Orig.  a  transferred  use  of  2  ;  cf.  ABCH-  prefix 
2.]     Qualifying  a  personal  designation,  with  the 
sense :    Pre-eminent,  chief;   supremely  deserving 
of  the  appellation.  ?  Obs. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discav.  \Vitchcr.  xvi.  ii.  471  The  grandfoole 
their  ghostlie  father.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  v.  vi.  19  The 
grand  Conspirator,  Abbot  of  Westminster.  1594  —  Rich. 
Ill,  iv.  iv.  52  That  excellent  grand  Tyrant  of  the  earth. 
1599  B.  JONSON  £v.  Man  out  of  Hum.  II.  i,  Thou  Grand 
Scourge,  or  Second  Untruss  of  the  time.  1609  H  IERON  Chr. 
Jrnl.  Wks.  1614  I.  21  Sathan  is  our  grand-enemy.  i66« 
STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  iii.  §  2  Near  that  very  place  where 
the  grand  Ancestors  of  the  world  had  their  chief  abode  and 
residence.  1671  MILTON  P.  K.  I.  159  To  conquer  Sin  and 
Death,  the  two  grand  foes.  1686  WOOD  Life  10  Aug.,  On  the 
same  morning  on  which  he  died ..  his  only  sister . .  was  married 
..shewing  herself  thereby  either  a  grand  fool  or  a  grand 
beast.  1778  R.  JAMES  Dissert.  Fevers  (ed.  8)  32  Doth  it 
not  expel  the  Grand  Enemy  from  every  stronghold  with 
irresistible  force  ? 


GRAND. 

fb.  Eminent;  great  in  reputation,  position, 
scale  of  operations,  etc.  Obs, 

c  1540  tr  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  67  The  gar- 
rison of  the  olde  grande  warriers  [L.  ueteranorum  przsi- 
dium\.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  u.  507  And  forth  In  order  came 
the  Brand  Infernal  Peers.  1742  Land.  H,  Country  Brevi.l. 
(ed  4)  10  I  have  heard  a  great  Maltster  that  lived  towards 
Ware  say,  he  knew  a  grand  Brewer,  that  melted  near  200 
Quarters  a  week. 

absol.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  427  There  kept  thlr  watch 
the  legions,  while  the  Grand  In  council  sat. 

4.  Law.  Used  with  the  sense  of  '  great  or  that 
of  'principal,  chief  in  various  designations 
(chiefly  Anglo-Fr.  in  origin)  of  actions  or  agents, 
tribunals,  etc. ;  opposed  to  petty  or  common.  For 
grand  assize,  cape,  compounder,  distress,  inquest, 
jury,  larceny,  serjeanty,  etc.  see  the  sbs. 

1562  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  i  §  5  Such  as  be  of  the  Grand  Company 
of  every  Inn  of  Chancery.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  I.  31  In 
the  grand-leetes  and  solemne  elections  of  Magistrates,  everie 
man  had  not  prerogative  alike.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  310/1  Grand  Rogues  have  sometimes  their  Ears  Nailed 
to  the  Pillory. 

b.  Grand  day.     (See  quots.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gawd?  or  Grand  days.    In  the 
Inns  of  Court  there  are  four  of  these  in  the  yeer,  that  is,  one 
in  every  Term.     1708  Termes  de  la  Lcyy/?  Grand  Days  arc 
those  which  are  solemnly  kept  in  every  Term  in  the  Inns  of   j 
Court   and    Chancery,   viz.    In  Easter   Term,  Ascention    | 
Day;  in  Trin.  Term,  St.  John  Baptist;  in  Michaelmas    j 
Term,  All  Saints;  in  Hillary  Term,  the  Feast  of  the  Purifi-    ] 
cation  of  the  B.  Virgin,    and  these  are  no  days  in  Court. 

5.  Of  things,  events,  etc.:  Great  or  important 
above  all  others  of  theJcind ;  chief,  main. 

1597  INGMETHORP  Serin.  2  John  Ep.  Ded.,  You  have 
enameld  as  it  were,  -that  graundbenefite  with  infinite  other 
.kindnesses,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  i.  xxix.  (1650)  48  That  Gran 
Universall-fire  which  shall  hapnen  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
Ibid.  vi.  201  Solomon.. wrote  divers  books  which  were  los_t 
in  the  gran  Captivity.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  u.  vii. 
§  u  The  time  was  not  yet  come  wherein  the  grand  mystery 
of  mans  salvation  by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  was  to 
be  revealed.  ciSBo  BEVERIDGE  Serm.  (1729)  I.  374  This 
first  and  grand  promise  was  absolutely  made  to  all  mankind. 
1713  GAY  Guardian  No.  n  T  3  The  Use  of  the  Grand 
Elixir  to  support  the  Spirits  of  Human  Nature.  1720  SWIFT 
Mad.  Educ.  Wks.  1755  II.  H.  32  The  noblest  blood  of 
England  having  been  shed  in  the  grand  rebellion.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Elixir, . .  Sometimes  [used]  for  an  universal 
medicine  . .  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  the  grand  elixir. 
1739  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  I.  179  The  grand  article  of  my 
expense  is  food.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  184  Evincing,  as 
she  [Nature]  makes  The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives 
and  works  A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God.  1849 
E.  B.  EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  10  The  grand  want  is  that  of 
dams  across  the  principal  streams.  1889  J.  BENNETT  Bil- 
liards v.  (ed.  5)  41  But  if  so  played,  and  this  is  the  grand 
point,  position  is  lost. 

b.  Preceded  by  a,  or  with  sb.  in  plural :  Of  first- 
rate  magnitude,  value,  or  importance. 

1611  HIERON  Spirit.  Sonship  12  These  and  the  like  be  the 
grand  imployments  of  the  times.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia 
70  No  grand  Alteration  here  below,  but . .  she  [the  moon] 
must  be  made  Author  of  it.  c  1687  DRYDEN  Ep.  to  Sir  G. 
Etherege  38  In  grand  affairs  thy  days  are  spent,  In  waging 
weighty  compliment  With  such  as  monarchs  represent. 
1705  BERKELEY  Commonpl.  Bk.  Wks.  1871  IV.  460  The  not 
distinguishing  'twixt  Will  and  ideas  is  a  grand  mistake  with 
Hobbs.  1769  Junius  Lett.  xi.  46  You  have  united  this 
country  against  you  on  one  grand  constitutional  point.  1843 
MIALL  in  Nonconf.  II.  2  We  declared  the  establishment  to 
be  a  grand  imposture.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  HI.  ii. 
(1872)  25  So  then,  .vice  is  nothing  more  than  a  grand  impru- 
dence. 1870  BALDW.  BROWN  Eccl.  Truth  264  It  would  be 
a  grand  mistake  to  say  that  Christianity  created  feudalism. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  179  A  grand  movement  of  water  from 
the  polar  towards  the  equatorial  regions.  1891  Law  Times 
XC.  419/2  The  old  reticence  of  the  Bench  was  a  grand 
safeguard  of  its  dignity. 

6.  Used  to  designate  a  comprehensive  unity  in 
relation  to  its  constituent  portions.     Now  only  in 
grand  total  (formerly  f  grand  sum),  the  sum  of  the 
sums  of  several  groups  of  numbers. 

1576  FLEMING  tr.  Cains'  Dogs  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  232, 
I  will  express  and  declare  in  due  order,  the  grand  and 
general  kind  of  English  Dogs,  the  difference  of  them  [etc.]. 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  iii.  §  3  The  Christian  world  it 
selfe  being  deluded  into  two  graund  parts.  1610  HEALEY  St. 
Aug.  Citie  of  'God '549  The  summe  of  10  is  added  to  the  grand- 
summe.  1611  HIERON  Spirit.  Sonship  n  As  I  haue  giuen 
you  a  bill,  as  it  were  of  particulars,  so  I  will  now  in  a  word 
tender  vnto  you  the  graund  sum  of  all.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen. 
VIII,  in.  ii.  298  Produce  the  grand  summe  of  his  sinnes,  the 
Articles  Collected  from  his  life.  1816  A.  C.  HUTCHISON  Pract. 
Oos.Surg.  (1826)  311  The  subjoined  document,  shewing  the 
total  number  of  seamen  and  marines  received  into  the  three 
hospitals,  .making  the  grand  total  of  96,000. 

7.  With  reference  to  physical  magnitude  :  Main, 
principal.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  471  The  grand  cirque  or  shew- 
place  at  Rome.  1606  SHAKS.  A  nt.  S,  Cl.  in.  xii.  10,  I  was  of 
ate  as  petty  to  his  ends  As  is  the  Morne-dew  on  the  Mertle 
leafe  To  his  grand  Sea.  1708  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4478/2  In  order 
to  dram  the  Ditch  before  the  Grand  Breach  .Getting  all 
things  in  a  Readiness  for  the  Passage  of  the  Grand  Ditch. 
1753  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  314  May  not  the  small 
electrized  clouds  rise  up  to  the  main  body,  and  by  that 
means  occasion  so  large  a  vacancy,  as  that  the  grand  cloud 
cannot  strike  in  that  place  ? 

b.  Of  a  specified  part  of  a  building  (as  a  gate- 
way, an  entrance-hall,  a  saloon,  etc.) :  Main,  prin- 
cipal. Applied  only  to  objects  that  are  magnificent 
in  size  and  adornment,  and  therefore  apprehended 
as  implying  these  qualities. 
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1806  R.  CUMBERLAND  Men:,  ii.  154  The  bas-relieves  at  the 
back  of  the  grand  altar.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxii. 
IV.  789  The  Swedish  Minister  alighted  at  the  grand  entrance. 
1860  SALA  Baddinzton  Peerage  xlv,  On  the  grand  staircase 
there  were  rows  of  exotic  plants  in  boxes. 

8.  Used  (instead  of  '  great '  in  various  senses)  in 
anglicized  Fr.  phrases,  where  the  sb.  is  rendered 
by  its  etymological  equivalent. 

Somewhat  similar  are  the  quasi-proper  names  The  Grand 
Canal  (Venice,  tr.  It.  //  Gran  Canale),  The  Grand  Canal 
of  Ireland  (1765),  The  Grand  Junction,  Grand  Surrey, 
Grand  Union  Canal;  The  Grand  Hotel;  and  similar 
designations,  where  the  choice  of  grand  instead  of  great 
was  suggested  by  the  associations  of  senses  o  and  10. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trait.  166  When  the  King 
goes . .  to  the  grand  chase,  he  takes  along  abundance  of 
Pioneers,  to  stop  up  the  Avenues,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Praise 
Poverty  Wks.  1730  I.  101  It  [Homer's  poem]  was  . .  to  stir 
his  countrymen  up  against  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
Asiatick  Grand  Monarch.  1860  SALA  Baddingtm  Peerage 
xlix,  Henceforth  he  carries  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  wears  an 
extra  ribbon,  even  as  a  veteran  of  Napoleon's  grand  army. 
b.  Mus.  (See  quot.  1879.) 

1724  Explic.  For.  Words  Mustek,  Grande,  is  Great,  or 
Grand,  and  is  used  to  distinguish  the  Great  or  Grand 
Chorus  from  the  rest  of  the  Mustek.  1825  DANNELEY 
Ettcycl.  Mus.,  Grand,  this  word  is  sometimes  appended  to 
others ;  as,  a  grand  sonata,  a  grand  overture,  a  grand 
chorus,  and  is  synonymous  with  the  term  full,  as  full 
chorus,  full  organ,  etc.  1879  Grime's  Diet.  Music,  Grand, 
a  word  much  in  use  in  England  till  within  a  few  years  to 
denote  a  classical  composition  of  full  dimensions  or  for  full 
orchestra.  . .  A  grand  sonata  or  a  grand  concerto  meant  one 
in  complete  classical  form.  Ibid.,  Grand  Opera. .The  term 
— fast  becoming  obsolete — is  French . .  and  denotes  a  lyric 
drama  in  which  spoken  dialogue  is  excluded,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  in  melody  or  recitative  throughout. 

9.  Of  a  ceremony,  public  performance,  or  the 
like  :  Characterized  by  great  solemnity,  splendour, 
or  display;   conducted  with  great  form  and  on 
a  great  scale. 

1735  Lond.  Daily  Post  21  Apr.  No.  145  ;3  On  Thursday 
last,  .was  held  the  Annual  Grand  Feast  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xviii.  147 


xlvii,  The  last  grand  entertainment  of  the  fashionable  season 
being  over.  1871  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  II.  xxxiv.  353  The 
last  Parliament  bad  been  a  very  grand  one.  1893  FURNIVALL 
in  Three  Kings'  Sons  Forewords  6  There  are  grand  wedding 
festivities. 

b.  Of  persons,  their  belongings  or  surroundings: 
Fine,  splendid,  gorgeously  arrayed.     Also  more 
widely  :  Giving  evidence  of  wealth  or  high  social 
position ;  recognized  as  belonging  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of,  the  '  great  world.' 

1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xxiii,  They  usually  rode  out 
together  in  the  grandest  equipage  that  had  been  seen  in  the 
country  for  many  years.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  Ii, 
The  mothers  grand,  sumptuous,  solemn,  and  in  diamonds. 
Ibid.,  She  was  placed  at  the  grand  exclusive  table  with  his 
Royal  Highness.  1860  SALA  Baddington  Peerage  xlii,  A 
forced  adieu  to  fine  houses,  grand  company,  and  the 
Grimaldi  Club  ?  1861  THACKERAY  Four  Georges  (1869)  92 
She  [Q.  Charlotte]  was . .  a  very  grand  lady  on  state  occasions, 
simple  enough  in  ordinary  life. 

sarcastically.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  47,  I  found 
her  not  At  all.  She  is  too  grand  to  see  me  now. 

c.  Used  as  adv.  colloq. 

'77S  JOHNSON  Let.  Mrs.  Tkralc  22  May,  Beattie  has 
called  once  to  see  me.  He  lives  grand  at  the  Archbishop's. 

10.  With  reference  to  emotional  effect,  a.  Of 
natural  objects,  architecture,  etc.  :  Impressing  the 
mind  with  a  sense  of  vastness  and  magnificence ; 
imposing  by  reason  of  beauty  coupled  with 
magnitude. 

1712  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  414  F  4  There  is  generally  in 
Nature  something  more  Grand  and  August,  than  what  we 
meet  with  in  the  Curiosities  of  Art.  1756  BURKE  Subl.  ft  B. 
n.  x,  I  have  ever  observed,  that  colonnades  and  avenues  of 
trees  of  a  moderate  length,  were  without  comparison  far 
grander,  than  when  they  were  suffered  to  run  to  immense 
distances.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  249  What  he  views  of 
beautiful  or  grand  In  nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 
To  the  green  blade.  1859  HAMILTON  Mem,  y.  Wilson  ii.  31 
The  interior  of  the  Church  is  very  grand.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  i.  ii.  12  The  scene  from  the  summit,  .was  exceedingly 
grand.  Ibid.  xi.  82  The  clouds  were  very  grand — grander 
indeed  than  anything  I  had  ever  before  seen.  1885  A  themeum 
23  May  669/3  Grand  surges  move  in  ranks  . .  till  they  beat 
furiously  on  the  shore. 

b.  Hence  of  ideas,  style,  composition,  design, 
etc. :  Lofty  arid  dignified  in  conception,  treatment, 
or  expression ;  conceived  or  planned  in  a  large 
and  majestic  manner.  Grand  style  :  a  style  fitted 
to  the  expression  of  lofty  ideas  and  great  subjects 
in  literature  and  art. 

"17S5  YOUNG  (J.),  A  voice  has  flown  To  re-enflame  a 
grand  design.  1758  S.  HAYWARD  Serm.  xvi.  469  A  variety 
of  the_most  grand  similitudes.  17^72  Ann.  Reg.  161  It  gave 
what  is  called  the  grand  stile  to  invention,  to  composition, 
to  expression.  1784  COWPER  Taskv.  678  Be  most  sublimely 
good,  verbosely  grand,  And  with  poetic  trappings  grace  thy 
prose.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  156  It  is  not  clear, 
whether  in  England  we  learned  those  grand  and  decorous 
principles,  and  manners  . .  from  you,  or  whether  you  took 
them  from  us.  1859  GWILT  Archil,  (ed.  4)  Gloss.,  Grand, 
a  term  used  in  the  fine  arts,  generally  to  express_  that 
quality  by  which  the  highest  degree  of  majesty  and  dignity 
is  imparted  to  a  work  of  art.  1868  LOWELL  Dryden  Prose 
Wks.  1890  III.  173  This  is  certainly  . .  in  what  used  to  be 
called  the  grand  style,  at  once  noble  and  natural.  1873 


GRAND. 

BHYCE  Holy  Rotn.  Emp.  vi.  (ed.  5)  79  The  grand  vision  of 
a  universal  Christian  empire  was  utterly  lost  in  the  isolation. 
C.  Of  persons  ;  Imposing  by  nobility  of  moral 
or  intellectual  character.  Also  with  reference  to 
appearance  or  manner  :  Stately,  noble,  dignified. 

1832  TENNYSON  Sisters  vi,  He  look'd  so  grand  when  he 
was  dead.  1847  —  Princ.  i.  185  She  look'd  as  grand  as 
doomsday  and  as  grave.  1848  LOWELL  Laiitartine  iii,  Now 
thou'rt  thy  plain,  grand  self  again.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER 
Bas.  Fait/I  i.  7  Religion  has  proved  herself  equally  able  to 
dominate  the  grandest  intellects,  and  to  elevate  the 
humblest.  1878  R.  H.  HUTTON  Scott  iii.  30  With  that 
grand  unconcern  characteristic  of  elderly  persons  in  high 
position.  1883  MRS.  ROLLINS  New  Eng.  Bygones  56  They 
were  all  three  grand  men,  sensible,  honest,  and  carrying 
weight  in  town  affairs.  1897  P.  WARUNG  Tales  Old  Regime 
25  Bowing  the  while  in  the  grand  manner. 

d.  In  recent  use,  the  adj.  in  sense  10  has  acquired 
an  idiomatic  frequency  of  application  to  sbs.  quali- 
fied by  old. 

'The  Grand  Old  Man  '  (jocularly  '  G.O.M.')  was  from  1882 
a  current  journalistic  appellation  for  W.  E.  Gladstone.  It 
appears  (in  quotation  marks)  in  Punch  17  June  280/1. 

[1802  COLERIDGE  Dejection  2  The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir 
Patrick  Spence.]  1833  TENNYSON  Lady  Clara  Vert  de  V. 
51  The  grand  old  gardener  [late  edd.  The  gardener  Adam] 
and  his  wife  smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent.  1850  —  In 
Mem.  cxi.  He  bore  without  abuse  The  grand  old  name  of 
gentleman.  1850  C.  BRONTE  Let.  12  June  in  Mrs.  Gaskell 
Li/e  (1857)  II.  162  A  sight  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the 
Chapel  Royal  (he  is  a  real  grand  old  man).  1860  HOOK 
Lives  Abps.  1.  150  The  grand  old  man  [Theodore  of  Tarsus). 
1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  .fff/C/<.  Eng.  I.  349  So  the  grand  old 
abbot,  .was  taken  to  Wells.  1877  JENNINGS  Field  Paths  4- 
Green  Lanes  37  A  delightful  old  church,  .rendered  a  true 
pilgrim's  shrine,  .by  its  grand  old  tower.  1887  M.  ARNOLD 
Kaiser  dead  vii,  Since,  'gainst  the  classes,  He  heard,  of  late, 
the  Grand  Old  Man  Incite  the  masses. 

11.  Used  as  a  general  term   to  express  strong 
admiration  :  '  Magnificent  ',  '  splendid  '.  colloq, 

1816  PICKERING  Voc.  U.  S.,  Grand.  Much  used  in  con- 
versation  for  very  good,  excellent,  fine,  &c.  Ex.  This  is 
grand  news  ;  he  is  a  grand  fellow  ;  this  is  a  grand  day. 
New  England.  1866  Derbysh.  Gloss,  in  Reliquary  Jan.  160 
Grand,  good,  superior.  '  Hay  !  it  wor  grand,  lads,  that  ale 
wor.'  1876  Whitby  Gloss.  s.v.,  '  Here's  a  grand  day  ',  very 
fine  weather.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  156  They'll  bide,  .at 
the  Herd's  Hoose,  or  Cassencary  belike,  that's  a  graund 
hauf  o'  smugglers  and  gypsies.  1898  RANJITSINHJI  With 
Stoddarfs  Team  iii,  The  Melbourne  ground  was..  in  grand 
condition  as  regards  the  turf. 

ironically.  1889  J.  K.  JEROME  3  Men  in  a  Boat  257  Up  he 
would  march  to  the  head  of  the  punt,  plant  his  pole,  and 
then  run  along  right  to  the  other  end,  just  like  an  old 
punter.  Oh  !  how  grand  1 

12.  Combinations  and  special  collocations,   as 
grand-looking,   -made  adjs.  ;   grand  action,  the 
action  of  a  grand  pianoforte;  grand-bob,  1  —  grand- 
sire  bob  (see  GBANDSIKE  6)  ;  grand  committee 
(Parliament},  (a)  Hist.,  each  of  the  four  com- 
mittees (for  religion,  for  grievances,  for  courts  of 
justice,  and  for  trade)  annually  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  until  1832  (though  they  had 
long  before  that  date  ceased  actually  to  sit)  ;  t  also, 
in  lythc.,  often  used  for  'committee  of  the  whole 
house  '  ;  (b)  now,  the  ordinary  unofficial  designation 
of  the  two  '  standing  committees'  (each  of  60  to  80 
members)  since  1882  appointed  every  session  for 
the  consideration   of  bills  relating  severally  to 
matters  of  Law  and  Trade  ;   f  grand  hound,  1  a 
mastiff;  grand-  junctioner  (f/.S.},  la.  director  of 
the  '  Grand  Junction  '  railway  ;  grand  lodge  (see 
LODGE)  ;    f  grand-maund,  a    gabion  ;    grand- 
paunch,  (o)  a  glutton  ;  (6)  a  '  corporation  ',  large 
abdomen  ;    grand  pianoforte,  piano,  a    large 
pianoforte,   usually   harp-shaped  and   horizontal, 
whose  size  admits  of  the  most  effective  arrange- 
ment of  the  mechanism  (for  grand-upright,  up- 
right-grand, see  UPBIOHT  a.)  ;  grand  quartering 
Her.  (see  quot.);   t  grand  relief,  ?=ALTO-KE- 
I.IKVO  ;    grand    stand,   the    principal  stand  for 
spectators  at  a  race-course,  etc.  with  the  highest 
price  of  admission. 

1810  in  Southey  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  IV.  391  The  ringers  to  ring 
one  peal  of  "grand  bobs.  1626  jfrnl.  Commons  4  Apl.  I. 
843  The  *grand  committee  to  sit  at  two  of  the  clock.  1640 
[see  COMMITTEE].  1644  VICARS  God  in  Mount  (2644)  69 
A  grand-Committe  of  both  Houses.  1891  Guardian  4  Mar. 
341/2  The  Tithe  Bill  ..  is  to  be  further  put  into  shape  by  a 
grand  committee.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill,  35  Sem* 
blable  my  cousyne  therle  of  Rychemonde  .  .  wyll  surelye 
attempte  lyke  a  fierce  *grandhounde,  other  to  byte  or  to 
perce  me  on  the  other  syde.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life  iii. 
(1861)  58  Railroad  presidents,  copper-miners,  *grand-junc- 
tionersfetc.].  1878  GEO.  ELIOT  in  J.  W.  Cross  £££(1885)  III. 
327  The  Crown-  Prince  is  really  a  "grand-looking  man.  1850 
MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  I.  213  His  lips  and  jaw,  "Grand-made 
and  strong,  as  Sinai's  Law.  1579  DIGGES  Straliot.  113 
•Graund  Maunds,  or  Gabbions.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1  1.  1  1 
Our  "grand-panches.  .haue  deuised  for  themselues  a  delicat 
kind  of  meat  out  of  corn  and  grain.  1606  —  Sueton.  270  He 
became  disfigured  and  blemished  .  .  with  a  fat  grand-panch. 
1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  145  Their  newly  invented  'grand 


and  square  Piano  Fortes.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I. 
273  It  was  a  grand  piano  of  Broadwood's.  1876  STAINER  & 
BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  353/2  Pianofortes  have  been 


.          . 

named  from  .  .  the  size,  as  piccolo,  semi-grand,  and  full 
grand.  1879  STAINER  Music  oj  'Bible  25  A  grand  pianoforte, 
which  contains  more  strings  than  any  other  instrument  in 
use.  1889  ELVIN  Diet.  Heraldry,  s.v.  Marshalling,  a  "Grand 


GRAND. 

Quartering,  -usually  accompanies  the  assumption  of  a  second 
name,  and  unites  the  two  associated  coats  so  inseparably, 
that  if  they  come  to  be  Marshalled  with  other  quarterings 
they  are  no  longer  (as  in  other  cases)  spread  out  anionj; 
them,  but  they  still  remain  together  as  a  Grand  Quartering. 
' 


1768  E.  HOLDS  WORTI  i  Dissert. 


The  famous  base 


at  Pozzuoli.  .on  which  are  fourteen  figures  in  "grand  relief. 
1841  TATTEKSALL  Sport.  Arch.  91  The  first  brick  of  the 
*Grand  Stand  at  Ascot  was  laid  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1838.  1872  EAKL  PEMBROKE  &  G.  H.  KINGSLEY  South  Sea 
Biibbli-s  i.  20  On  arriving  at  the  course  we  were  placed  in 
the  grand  stand. 

b.  used  (after  Fr.  example)  to  denote  the 
second  degree  removed  in  ascent  or  descent  of  re- 
lationship, as  GRANDFATHEII,  GRANDSON,  etc.  So 
•^grand-forefather;  also  transf.  in  nonce-uses,  as 
grand-patron,  -pupil,  t  Also  (?  nonce-use)  repeated 
grand-gi-and-father  =  great-grandfather. 

Of  combinations  of  this  kind,  the  oldest  are  GRANDAME  and 
GRANDSIRE,  which  appear  in  the  isthc. ;  GRANDFATHER  and 
GRANDMOTHER  are  not  found  until  late  in  the  isth  c.  In 
Fr.  grand\s,  restricted  to  a  degree  of  ascent,  the  correspond- 
ing degree  downwards  being  expressed  by  petit  (little). 

1578  TVMME  tr.  Calvin  on  Genesis  235  His  great  graunde 
graunde  father.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  Drie  Dinner  D  vj, 
When  our  grand-forefathers  had  a  long  time  lived  with 
Acorns.  1825  BENTHAM  Indications  14  Say  patron  and 
grandpatron,  as  you  say  son  and  grandson.  Grand  patron- 
age is  not  so  valuable  as  patronage.  Ibid.  16  Wherever 
you  can  see  a  grand  patron  other  than  the  king,  seeing  the 
king,  you  see  a  great  grand  patron.  1883  P.  SCHAFF  Apos- 
tolic Chr.  678  Irenaeus.  .a  spiritual  grand-pupil  of  John. 
B.  quasi-rf.  and  sb. 

1.  quasi- sb.  a.  The  gi-and :  that  which  is  grand ; 
the  lofty,  magnificent,  sublime. 

1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  ix.  843  The  grand  of  nature  is  th' 
Almighty's  oath,  In  Reason's  court,  to  silence  Unbelief. 
1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Vdolpho  i,  The  taste  they 
create  for  the  beautiful  and  the  grand.  1821  CRAIG  Lect. 
Drawing  iv.  228  The  grand  calls  for  the  accompanying  aid 
of  wild  forests. 

b.   To  do  the  grand :  to  make  a  great  display ; 
to  put  on  airs,    slang.     (See  Do  v.  1 1  j.) 
1893  in  FARMER  Slang. 
t2.  sb.  '     " 


*>,  [a.  Sp.,  It.  grande.] 
1606  EARL  NORTHAMPTON  True  Perfect  Rtl.  Oo  3  a,  Then 
fell  the  Grands  of  Italy  to  renounce  all  duetie.   1614  SELDEN 

T.:,..      „ ,     ^-     ~_       .         ,     „      „      ,  (h( 


=  GRANDEE.  Obs. 

erfect  Rel.  Oc 

—  all  duetie.    i6_T 

Titles  Hon.  206  The  Grands  (all  Dukes  among  them  are 


Grands,  and  some  Marquesses  and  Counts) ..  shall  bee  honord 
with  l^uestra  Sennoria  i.  your  Lordship.    1669  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  352/3  To  whom  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  in  favour 
to  the  Count,  as  a  Grand  of  Portugal,  to  give  her  the  Privi- 
ledge  of  a  Stool  before  the  Queen. 
f3.  ellipt.  (Seequot.)   Obs.  rare~\ 
1670  COTTON  Espernon  I.  iv.  151  Betwixt  these  Forts,  .he 
caus'd  a  Grand  to  be  erected,  that  is  to  say,  a  greater  Fort. 

4.  a.  Among  Freemasons,  any  of  the  officers 
whose  titles  contain  the  adj.     b.  In  some  convivial 
clubs,  the  title  of  the  chairman.    Also  Noble  Grand, 
Vice  Grand,  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of 
a  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows. 

1747  W.  HORSLEY  Fool  (1748)  II.  165  The  Fools  being 
assembled,  the  Grand,  .attended  by  the  Vice,  and  the  other 
Officers  of  Folly,  assum'd  the  Chair.  1765-6  GOLDSM.  Ess., 
Clubs  (Globe)  284/2  The  Grand,  with  a  mallet  in  his  hand, 
presided  at  the  head  of  the  table.  . .  My  speculations  were 
soon  interrupted  by  the  Grand,  who  had  knocked  down  Mr. 
Spriggins  for  a  song.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  All  Fools' 
Day,  Gebir,  my  old  free-mason,  and  prince  of  plasterers  at 
Babel,  bring  in  your  trowel,  most  Ancient  Grand  !  1840 
DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xiii,  The  Glorious  Appollers,  of  which 
1  have  the  honour  to  be  Perpetual  Grand. 

5.  A  grand  pianoforte. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  142  In  flat  instruments,  especially 
grands,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  giving  strength  to  the  bracing. 
1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  352/2  By  means 
of  this  invention  [the  upright  action]  a  pianoforte  can  be 
made  which  will  occupy  a  space  about  a  fourth  of  the  depth 
of  the  'grand  '.  1891  St.  Jameses  Gaz.  26  Mar.  5/2  She., 
begins  the  preliminary  scramble  on  the  hired  grand. 

6.  Sugar  manuf.  (West  Indian).     The   largest 
evaporating  pan  of  a  battery,     [ad.  F.  grande.] 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1202  The  skimmings  of  the^r««5are 
thrown  into  a  separate  pan.  [1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech, 
has  the  Fr.  form  grtinde.] 

t  Grand,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  graund.  [f. 
GHAND  a.]  trans.  To  make  greater,  '  magnify  . 

1602  J.  DAVIES  Mirum  in  Moduin  G  3  b,  Which  Grands 
his  Goodnesse,  and  augments  his  fame.  1607  —  Sittmna. 
Toialisxvi.  B,  His  lustice  to  extenuate  To  graund  his  Grace 
is  sacrilegious. 

Grandaevity,  -ous,  var.  ff.  GBANDEVITT,  -ous. 

Grand  air.  [properly  Fr.,  but  pronounced  like 
the  Eng.  words  of  identical  form  and  etymology.] 
An  air  of  distinction;  a  noble  appearance ;  also  i^in 
bad  sense)  an  affected  dignity  or  loftiness  of  manner. 

1775  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1857)  VI.  212,  I  like  the  hotel 
d'Harcourt ;  it  \iasgrand  air  and  a  kind  of  Louis  XIV  old 
fashionhood.  1863  OUIDA  Held  in  Bondage  3  He  had  more 
of  the  '  grand  air '  about  him  than  anyone  else  I  had  ever 
seen.  1881  H.  JAMES  Portr.  Lady  xxxv,  The  proportions 
of  the  windows,  and  even  the  details  of  the  cornice,  had 
quite  the  grand  air. 

Hence  Grand-aired  a.,  having  a  grand  air. 

i88t  Academy  5  Mar.  167  Worried  by  a  severe  aunt  and 
a  grand-aired  cousin. 

Grandam,  grandame  (grarndam,  -d^'m). 

arch.  Forms:  4-5  graun-,  grawiidam,  5-6 
graun  t  dam  (e,  6  graundame,  grandhame, 
graudamme,  6-9  grand-dame,  3,  6- grandame, 
6- grandam.  See  also  GBANNAM.  fa.  AF.  graund 
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dame:  sec  GRAND  a.  12  b  and  DAME,  DAM2;  the  use 
of  dame,  '  lady  *  in  the  sense  of  '  mother  '  seems 
to  be  AF.  only.     This  word  is  in  Eng.  the  oldest 
of  the  terms  of  relationship  formed  with  grand.} 
1.  =  GRANDMOTHER  i. 

a.  1225  St.  Marker,  22  In  hire  grandame  hus  bat  wes 
icleopet  Clete.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  90  A  lady.  .So  olde  she 
might  unnethes  go,  And  was  grauntdame  to  the  dede. 
c  100  Ds 


,  e. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13593  His  graundam  full  graidly  tfrippit 
none.      1500    FISHER    Funeral   Serm.   //«•«.    I'll 


hym 


i    '     "••«>«-•        •3wy     *  iann«     ftatfrnt     ^trni,    ne?i,     y  it 

(Colophon),  My  lady  ye  Kynges  graundame.  1556  Chron. 
Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  96  The  xxvij.  of  June  [1555]  was  kept 
the  obijt  of  the  kyn^es  grandliame.  1595  SHAKS.  John  i.  i. 
168,  I  am  thy  grandame  Richard  1818  SCOTT  Ilrt.  Midi. 
ix,  These  blunders  occasioned  grief  to  his  grand-dame. 
1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.t  Self-Reliance  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  28  We 
are  like  children  who  repeat  by  rote  the  sentences  of  gran- 
dames  and  tutors.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixxxiv.  6  So 
grandsire,  grandam  alike  did  agree. 

Proverb,     1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Apprendre,  (An  idle,  vaine,  or 
needlesse  labour)  we  say,  to  teach  m'sgrandame  togrope  ducks. 
b.  (In  form  grandam  only.)     Of  animals:  The 
dam's  dam.     (See  DAM  sb,  *) 

1839  URE  Diet,  Arts  1308  By  coupling  the  female  [ewe] 
thus  generated,  with  such  a  male,  .another  improvement  of 
one-half  will  be  obtained,  affording  a  staple  three-fourths 
i    finer  than  that  of  the  grandam. 

2.  An  ancestress  (said  of  Eve);  •=  GRANDMOTHER  2. 
1620  T.  PEYTON  Glasse  of  rime  i.  30  Our  grandame  Eue. 

i6a8  GAULE  Pract.  Theories  (1629)  9  One  should  ryse  from 
her  Loynes,  to  recouer  his  Grand-dames  fall ;  and  pash  that 
wily  Serpents  head.  1724  Weekly  Jrnl.  25  Jan.  2769/1 
When  Grandame  Eve  first  invented  the  Needle  to  sew 
Fig  Leaves  together.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  iv,  Who,  wise  and 
good  as  s"he  was,  was  yet  a  daughter  of  grandame  Eve. 

3.  An  old  woman  ;  a  *  gossip '. 

cisso  BALE  Apol,  54^  Some  superstycyouse  grandame,  or 
some  olde  dottynge  Sir  Dauy.  1553'!'.  WILSON  Rhet.  77  b, 
This  olde  grandamme  was  devoutelye  kneHng  upon  her 
knees.  _  1837  HAWTHORNE  Twice-Told  T.  (1851)  I.  xix.  285 
The  skinny  ugliness  of  a  shrivelled  grandam. 

4.  fig-  (Chiefly  apposittve.} 

1601  Narcissus  (1893)  734  And  so  I  died  and  sunke  into 
my  grandam.  .earth.  1606  DEKKER  Sev.  Sinnes  vii.  (Arb.) 
43  This  ancient  and  reuerend  Grandam  of  Citties.  1630  J. 
TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  i.  98  That  Ale  is  Grandam  Natures 
brewing,  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poeins  Wks.  (1711)  34 
From  out  their  grand-dame  earth  they  fain  would  fly.  1812 
COMBE  Picturesque  xix.  (Chandos)  72  In  Grandame  Nature's 
vast  collection. 

5.  attrib.  (quasi-oajr.)   as  in    fsrandam  gold, 
hoarded  wealth ;  f  grandame  words,  old  or  obso- 
lete words. 

1598  E.  GILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  63  Some  blame  deep  Spencer 
for  his  grandam  words.  1663  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  iv.  i, 
Frances  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  old  grandam- 
and-aunt  gold  left  her.  1700  —  Fables  Pref.  (Globe)  504 
They,  .would,  .hoard  him  up,  as  misers  do  their  grandam 
gold,  only  to  look  on  it  themselves. 

Hence  f  Ctra'ndamesliip  humorous. 

1649  DAVENANT  Love  $  Honour  n.  8  He  teach  Her  Gran- 
dameship  to  mump,  and  marry  too. 

Gra'nd-aunt.  fSee  GRAND  a.  i2b.]  One's 
father's  or  mother's  aunt ;  a  great-aunt. 

18..  Burd  Isbel  %  Sir  Patrick  xxxiL  in  Child  Ballads 
(1892)  IV.  421/2  He  calld  upon  his  gude  grand-aunt.  1826 
Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n.  (1863)  346  Tom.. had  had 
the  good  luck . .  to  take  the  fancy  of  a  rich  relation,  a  grand- 
aunt.  1860  SALA  Batidington  Peerage  xxxvii,  Various 
comments,  .were  made  on  his  beautiful  grand-aunt. 

t  Grand  captain.  Obs.  [See  GKAND  a.  2  ; 
cf.  F.  grand  capitaine,  Sp.  gran  capitan]  A  chief 
captain  or  commander. 

1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices  L  (1540)  17  Pomphilius 
graunde  capitayne,  gouerned  a  certayne  prouynce.  1559 
Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Suffolk  xxi.  Their  graund  Captaine  Blew- 
berd.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  162  b,  On 
the  other  side  fighteth  the  Dragon,  as  Graundcaptayne  of 
this  warre.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  ill.  i.  9  Thy  grand 
Captaine  Anthony  Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  Chariots. 

Grandchild  (grse-nditfoild,  gras*n(tjoild).  [See 
GRAND  a.  1 2  b.]  The  child  ofone's  son  or  daughter. 

1587  GOLDINC  De  Momay -x.v\\.  271  Zoroastres  (as  is  written 
of  him)  was  Noes  graundchilde.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  iii. 
24  And  in  her  hand  The  Grandchilde  to  her  blood.  1640 
YORKE  Union  Hon.  80  Edward,  Lord  Russell,  grand- 
childe  to  Francis,  Earle  of  Bedford.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Mar. 
158/1  He  has  left  113  children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grand-children.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  19  She  was  sure  she 
should  like  the  grandchild  of  her  dear  Mrs.  Leslie. 

fig.  1661  COWLEY  Djsc.  Govt.  O.  Cromwell  Wks.  1710  II. 
667  'Twas  a  Beginning  . .  Fit  for  a  Grand-Child  of  the 
Deity.  1810  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  10  Dec.  (1894)  I.  197  Though 
I  have  these  theatrical  grandchildren,  as  I  may  call  them, 
I  have  seen  none  of  them. 

Grand-dad,  grandad  (grsrndidged,  grse-n- 
dsed).  [See  GHAND  a.  12  b.]  A  childish  or  affec- 
tionate word  for  GRANDFATHER. 

1819  BYRON  Juan  n.  cxxxvii,  His  hardships  were  com- 
parative To  those  related  in  my  grand-dad's  'Narrative*. 
1865  Look  before  you  leap  I.  18  A  ward  of  my  granddad's. 
1889  P.  H.  EMERSON  Eng.  Idyls  17  Grandad,  what  did 
granny  say? 

So  Gran(d-)dada  =  prec. ;  Gran(d-  daddy,  (a) 
=  prec.  (&)  =  DADDY-LONG-LEGS  b. 

1698  FARQUHAR  Love  $•  Bottle  \.  (1699)  6  And  so  you  left 
them  to  Grand  Dada  !  1769  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary 
(1889)  I.  41  My  Grand-Daddy  is  here  to-night,  to  the  very 
great  satisfaction  of  us  all.  1808  A.  WILSON  Let.  va  Poems  fy 
Lit.  Prose  (1876)  I.  Pref.  6  A  species  of  Acaris,  vulgarly 
called  Longlegs,  Grandady,  [etc.],  1871  G.  MEREDITH  //. 
Richmond  III.  xii.  265  Her  mind  was  simply  obedient  to 
her  grandada's  wish. 


GRANDEE. 

Gra-nd-danghter.  [See  GRAND  a.  ub.] 
The  daughter  ofone's  son  or  daughter. 

1611  BIBLE  2  Kings  viii.  26  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Omri 
[tnarg.    or  granddaughter].       1625-8   tr.    Catndcn's   Etiz. 
Introd.   11630)  7   Lady  lane  Grey,  grand-daughter  to  the 
;    second  sister  of  King  Henry  the  eighth.      1749  FII-:I.I>IN<; 
\     Tom  Jones  xvm.  xiii,  The  tattling  of  his  little  grand- 
daughter, who  [etc.].    iSiSCRUisE  Digested.  2)  II.  i8The 
grand-daughter  married  without  consent. 

b.  transf.  Of  a  mare. 

1891  Dally  Nnvs  26  Oct.  3/5  Kairouan,  a  grand-daughter 
of  Hermit . .  won  in  a  canter. 

c.  Path,  in  attrib.  use  (see  quots.). 

1885  W.  ROBERTS  Urin.  f,  Renal  Dis.  in.  xiii.  (ed.  4)  635 
In  rare  cases  the  secondary  cysts  contain  a  tertiary  series 
(grand-daughter  cysts).  1897  All/mil's  Syst.  Med.  II.  1118 
Such  cysts.. may  give  rise  to  a  numerous  progeny  of 
daughter  or  even  granddaughter  bladders. 

Grand  duchess. 

a.  The  wife  or  widow  of  a  Grand  Duke.  b.  A 
lady  holding  in  her  own  right  the  sovereignty  of 
a  dnchy.  c.  In  Russia :  A  daughter  of  the  Czar. 

a  1757  P.  H.  BRUCE  Mem.  (1782)  125  The  Imperial  princess, 
consort  to  the  czarowitz,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter 
. .  who  . .  had  thfe  title  of  grand  duchess  given  her.  1862 
Illnstr.  Lond.  News  5  July  19/2  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz.  1874  Graphic 
3  Jan.  18/2  The  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia. 

Grand  duchy.  The  territory  ruled  by  a  Grand 
Duke  or  Duchess.  . 

1835  Penny  Cycl.  III.  260/2  Th^grand-duchy  of  Baden. 
1839  Ibid.  XIH.  62/1  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany. 

Grand  duke.  [a.  F.  grand  due,  a  literal  ren- 
dering of  It.  granduca,  G.  -groszherzog,  Russian 
velikil  kniaz.  See  DUKE.] 

1.  a.  The  title  of  the  sovereigns  of  certain 
European  countries  (called  Grand  Duchies) ;  the 
rank  so  designated  is  understood  to  be  one  degree 
below  that  of  king.  b.  In  Russia,  the  title  of  any 
of  the  sons  of  an  emperor.  (Cf.  DUKE  2,  2C.) 

The  title  seems  to  have  been  first  assumed  by  the  ruler  of 

Tuscany  in  the  i6th  c.   Baiure  Peter  the  Great,  the  sovereign 

I    of 'Russia  was  styled  'Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy  '  in  Euro- 


pean  diplomacy. 

a  1693  LUDLOW  Mem.  (1698)  II.  507  A  Fleet,  .was  sent.  . 

to  require  satisfaction  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 

1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  309/2  On  his  death,  his  next  brother, 

j    the  Grand  Duke  Con.stantine,  was  proclaimed  kingatWar- 

I    saw.    1835  Ibid.   III.   260/1  The  executive  and  judicial 

powers  in  Baden  are  vested  in  the  grand  duke.     1875  T. 

MARTIN  Prince  Consort  I.  214  The  Emperor  [of  Russia]  had 

been  in  England  before,  .when  Grand-Duke. 

2.  A    name    of  the    Great   Eagle   Owl   (Bubo 
j   igiiavus).     [F.  grand  due  :  cf.  Di1  KE  5.] 

1855  OGILVIE,  Suppl.,  Grand-dnke,  the  great  horned  owl 
{Bubo  maximus),  a  species  but  rarely  met  with  in  the 
British  Islands.  1882  OUIDA  Mareiutna  I.  125  A  great 
grand-duke  owl..  flew  heavily  by  her.  1895  Daily  News 
3  July  5/4  All  sorts  of  owls  save  the  one  known  in  France 
as  the  Grand  Duke. 

Hence  Grand-du'cal  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
Grand  Duke  ;  Grand-du-calist  a.,  that  supports 
grand-ducal  power  or  rule  ;  Grand-du'kedom,  the 
possessions  or  title  of  a  Grand  Duke. 

1833  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1850)  II.  Ixxv.  §  57.  371  Tear- 
ing  from  his  brow  the  grand-ducal  crown  of  Poland.  1860 
SALA  Baddington  Peerage  xliv,  Before  the  magnificence 
of  his  titles  and  possessions  German  grand-dukedoms.. 
paled  their  ineffectual  fires.  1864  -ZJ«;Vy  Tel.  3  Oct.,  Where 
the  population  is  republican  in  the  lower  classes,  and 
Granducalist  in  the  higher.  1885  AGNES  M.  CLERKE  Pop. 
Hist.  Astron.  ii.  35  Grand-ducal  patronage.  • 

Grandee  (groendf-)-  Forms:  6-7  grande,  7 
grandie,  -dy,  7-  grandee,  [a.  Sp.,  Pg.  grande, 
great  (person)  :  see  GRAND  a.]  A  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank. 

1598  PARSONS  Ward-Word  to  Hastings  Watch-Word 
viii.  116  One  of  his  Grandes  in  Spayne.  1610  B.  JONSON 
Alch.  in.  iii,  Dol.  What  is  he,  Generall  ?  Fac.  An  Ada- 
lanlado,  A  Grande,  girle.  1631  DEKKER  Match  me  in 
Lond.  I.  Wks.  1873  IV.  143  The  Dons  and  Grandi'es.  1638 
FORD  Lady's  Trial  I.  ii.  (1639)  C  2  b,  Under  a  pretence 
of  being  Grandee  of  Spain,  and  cousin  to  twelve  Princes. 
1705  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4161/3  To  exasperate  the  Spanish 
Grandees.  1814  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.Desp.  (1838)  XII.  34 
They  raised  me  to  the  dignity  of  a  Grandee  of  Spain  of  the 
first  class.  1833  LONGF.  Outre-flier  Prose  Wks.  1886  I. 
141  A  muleteer  bestrides  his  beast  of  burden  with  the  air  of 
a  grandee. 

D.  transf.  and  gen.  A  person  of  high  rank  or 
position,  or  of  eminence  in  any  line. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  II.  xyi.  §  3.  59  The  cutting  off 
and  keeping  low  of  the  Nobilitie  and  Grandes.  1621 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  (1651)  35  In  a  great 
person  .  .  a  right  honorable  Grandy,  tis  not  a  venial  sin. 
1648-9  C.  WALKER  Kelat.  t,  Observ.  i  The  said  Leading 
men  or  Grandees  (for  that  is  now  Parliament  language) 
First  divided  themselves  into  two  factions,  a  1661  HOLVDAY 
Persitts  (1673)  339  Tertullian.  .a  Grande  in  learning.  1664 
H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  435  The  Pope  and  Cardinals  and 
other  Grandees  of  that  Church.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon. 
II.  582  He  was  offer'd  by  one  of  the  Grandees  of  the  H. 
of  Commons  to  keep  all  that  he  had.  1726  AMHERST  Terras 
Fil.  xiii.  62  Their  footmen,  who  are  the  next  grandees  of 
the  university.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  xi.  (1869)  I.  216 
The  retinue  of  a  grandee  in  China  or  Hindostan.  1847 
EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Goethe  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  593  These 
andees  of  European  scientific  history.  1855  MACAULAY 
ist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  134  This  commercial  grandee,  who  in 
wealth,  and  in  the  influence  which  attends  wealth  vied 
with  the  greatest  nobles  of  his  time.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT 
Komola  n.  vi.  Quite  a  typical  Florentine  grandee. 
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GRA.NDEESHIP. 

/I//MI/HV.  1652  BENLOWES  Thenpl,.  x.  iii.  179  No  grandee 
patron  court  I. 

t  C.  fie.  applied  to  things. 

,6..  tSSo  SiZ*.  .4  Mar.  (.62*)  37  ""S-g^feS! 
met  together;  Blessing,  loy,  and  Hope.  1686  GOAD  Celest. 
ISadics  n  iv.  194  The  Plane'  Mars. .hath  been  reckoned 
one  of  the  Grandees  in  Aetherial  Regions.  .827  H.  BELCH 
Jrnl.  in  Macgill  Lift  (1852)  x.  292  Ben  Nevis,  .the  monarch 
among  the  mountain  grandees  of  Scotland. 

Hence  Grandee'ism  nonce-wi. 

1810  S  G  OSBORNE  Gleanings  238  Landed  grandeeism  is 
all  ?ery  well  in  its  way.  1885  Spectator™  June  775  Mr. 
Hartley's  justification  of  himself  is  from  end  to  end  an  attack 
on  '  grandeeism '. 

GrandeesMp  (grand  fjip).  [f.  GHANDEE  + 
-SHIP.]  The  position  or  dignity  of  a  grandee. 

1776  H.  SWINBURNE  Trav.  Spain  xlii.  (1779!  386  The 
Conde  de  Altamira  has  no  less  than  nineteen  grandeeships 
centered  in  his  person.  1879  LOWELL  Lett.  11894)  II.  268 
The  duke  represents  ten  grandeeships  of  the  first  class. 

fig.  1890  Klackm.  Mag.  CXLVI1.  177/1  He  inherited  . . 
his  father's  grandeeship  of  manner. 

Grandetza,  variant  of  GRANDEZZA  Obs. 

Grandeur  (gra;-ndiuj).  Also  7  granduer,  7-8 
grandure,  grandeur,  8-9  grapdor.  [a.  F. 
grandeur,  f.  grand  great :  see  GRAND  a. 

Being  a  word  of  late  adoption,  it  retains  the  Fr.  form  -cnr 
of  the  suffix  ;  attempts  to  anglicize  the  form  were  made  in 
the  I7~i8th  c.,  and  again  by  Landor.J 

fl.  a.  Loftiness,  height;  tall  stature,  b.  Great- 
ness (in  amount  or  degree).  Obs.  rare. 

c  1500  Melitsinc  xxi.  120  Whan  he  considered  the  grandeur 
&  the  facion  of  Vryan.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  191  Their 
circle  spred  tops,  do  kisse  . .  the  lower  cloudes ;  making 
their  grandure  over-looke  the  highest  bodies  of  all  other 
aspiring  trees.  1658  JAS.  WEBB  tr.  Calprenedc's  Clcop.  vni. 
i.  4  Consolations,  which  . .  sweetened  the  Grandure  of  their 
displeasure. 

2.  Greatness  of  power  or  rank,  eminence,  puis- 
sance.    Now  somewhat  rare, 

1616  BULLOKAR,  Granibur,  greatnesse.  163*  LITHGOW 
Trav.  x.  497  Gentry.. All  which  in  each  degree,  as  they 
illuminat  the  soyle  with  grandure,  so  [etc.].  1654  tr. 
Sender^ s  Curia  Pol.  D  2  a,  Freely  to  renounce  Glory  and 
Granduer,  to  pass  from  a  Throne  to  an  Hermitage.  1657 
North's  Plutarch  (1676)  Add.  Lives  40  [Charlemain] 
attained  to  that  grandure  that  no  French  King  could  ever 
before  compass.  1704  HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  437 
The  great  number  of  Coyns  and  Inscriptions  continually 
dug  up  in  this  Place,  are  so  many  Instances  of  its  Lustre 
and  Grandeur.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  II.  xii.  563  This 
was  the  old  constitution  of  Rome,  by  which  it  had  raised 
itself  to  all  its  grandor.  [So  spelt  elsewhere  in  this  book.] 
18x5  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Caitbul  (1842)  II.  147  They  still 
fondly  recal  the  ancient  grandeur  of  their  tribe.  1871 
BLfiCKlEFaitr  Phases  \.  26  Estimating  our  national  grandeur 
by  the  visible  pomp  of  gigantic  machinery. 

b.  //.  Titles  or  positions  implying  '  grandeur ' ; 
also  quasi-co««-. 

1708  Deplor.  St.  ffew  Enf.  21  in  SfwalFs  Diary  (1879) 
II.  118*  To  Strut  among  his  Neighbours,  with  the  Illus- 
trious Titles  of.  Our  Major,  and,  The  Captain,  or,  His 
Worship.  Such  magnificant  Grandeurs,  make  many  to 
Stagger  Egregiously  !  1897  W.  C.  HAZLITT  Ourselves  78 
Freemasonry  enables  them  to  associate  on  equal  terms 
with  Brother  Magnificences  and  Grandeurs. 

3.  Transcendent  greatness  or  nobility  of  intrinsic 
character. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  I.  i.  2  This  Grandeur,  and  sove- 
reign Perfection  of  God.  1692  DRYDEN  tr.  St.  Evremonfs 
Ess.  204  The  Grandeur  of  the  Soul  cannot  consist  with 
the  filthiness  of  Avarice.  1692  tr.  Sallust  4  Deeds  require 
Words  to  equal  their  Grandeur.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No. 
487_  r  8  There  seems  something  in  this  Consideration  that 
intimates  to  us  a  natural  Grandour  and  Perfection  in  the 
Soul.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Tfi.  iv.  486  To  none  man  seems 
ignoble,  but  to  man  ;  Angels  that  grandeur,  men  o'erlook, 
admire.  1797  Mus.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  ii.  (1826)  16,  I  am 
ready  to  sacrifice  inferior  duties  to  the  grandeur  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  ought  to  expand  all  hearts  and  impel  all  actions. 
1832  tr.  Sismondi's  Ital.  Rep.  xii.  263  Men  of  the  fifteenth 
century  perceived  honour  in  a  murder  . .  and  historic 
grandeur  in  conspiracy.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.t  Circles 
Wks.  (Bohnl  I.  131  The  great  man  will  not  be  prudent  in 
the  popular  sense  ;  all  his  prudence  will  be  so  much  deduc- 
tion from  his  grandeur.  1866  ALGER  Solit.  Nat.  ty  Matt  in. 
92  The  solitary  often  occupy  themselves  with  trivialities 
instead  of  grandeurs. 

4.  The  quality  of  being '  grand '  (see  GRAND  a.  4) 
or  imposing  as  an  object  of  contemplation  ;  sub- 
limity, majesty.     Also,  an  instance  of  this. 

1748  HARTLEY  Ooserv.  Man  i.  iv.  419  The  Grandeur  of 
some  Scenes  and  the  Novelty  of  others.  1784  COWPER 
Tiroc.  10  That  form  [sc.  man's],  the  labour  of  Almighty  skill 
..bespeaks  control,  But  borrows  all  its  grandeur  from  the 
soul.  1817  MOORE  Latta  R.  (1824)  151  Lebanon,  Whose  head 
in  wintry  grandeur  towers.  1846  WRIGHT  Ess.  Mid.  Ages  I. 
ii.  49  The  solemn  and  majestic  grandeur  of  their  Gothic 
churches.  1868  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  III.  121  Switzerland 
. .  outbids  the  imagination  by  its  grandeurs  and  perpetual 
surprises.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  7.  413  The  genius 
of  Shakspere  rising  year  by  year  into  supremer  grandeur. 
b.  of  style,  composition,  etc. 

1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i.  §  15  The  grandeur.. 
of  the  whole  books  of  the  jEneids.  1699  BENTLF.Y  Phal. 
297  Euripides  was  accused  by  Aristophanes ..  for  debasing 
the  Majesty  and  Grandure  of  Tragedy.  1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Gram.  Assent  II.  x.  441  Who  can  deny  the  superhuman 
grandeur  and  impressiveness  of  that  sacred  book,  the  Apoca- 
lypse ?  1897  Wcstm.  Gaz.  3  Nov.  4/3  The  grandeur  which 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Latin  hexameter. 

5.  Conscious  greatness,  lofty  dignity.  fAlso, 
in  bad  sense,  haughtiness,  arrogance.  Obs. 

1644  [H.  PARKEB]  JHS  Pop.  20  That  arrogant  tumor  or 
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gramlour  of  mind  which  is  incompatible  with  brotherly 
demeanour.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcb.  n.  §  48  The  earl 
of  Essex,  still  preserving  his  grandeur  and  punctuality, 
positively  refused  to  meddle  in  the  treaty.  1797  GODWIN 
Enquirer  \.  vi.  41  The  tranquil  grandeur  of  an  elevated 
mind.  1851  LANDOR  ropery  Brit.  $  For.  60  Disdain  for 
popularity,  unobtrusive  wisdom,  sedate  grander.  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Race  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  23  As  you  go 
North  .  .  as  you  enter  Scotland,  the  World's  Englishman  is 
no  longer  found  ..there  is  a  rapid  loss  of  all  grandeur  of 
mien  and  manners. 

6.  Magnificence  or  splendour  of  appearance,  style 
ofliving,  trappings,  etc.,  such  as  attends  wealth  or 
high  station.  Also//. 

1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Satiety's  Ibrahim  i.  v.  in,  I  have 
a  desire..  to  acquaint  her  with  all  the  magnificences,  and 
all  the  grandeurs  which  you  have  quitted  for  her  sake. 
1672  MARVELL  Keh.  Transp.  i.  26  He  undertook  to  abate 
of  our  Episcopal!  Grandeur,  and  condescended  indeed  to 
reduce  the  Ceremonious  Discipline  in  these  Nations  to  the 
Primitive  Simplicity,  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (173?)  HI- 
173  The  love  of  grandure  and  magnificence,  wrong  turn'd, 
may  have  possess'd  his  imagination  over-strongly  with 
such  things  as  frontispieces,  parterres,  equipages  [etc.]. 


GRAND  GUARD. 

a  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  AYrA(i843)  II.  174  His  grand- 
father, goodsir,  and  father,  had  served  his  predecessors,  and 
some  of  them  lost  their  lives  under  their  service. 

3.  A  male  ancestor  ;  a  forefather. 

1613  HIERON  Christian's  JrnL  Wks.  I.  2  Our  grand- 
father Adam.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (td.  2)  329  The 
habit  they  weare,  differs  not  from  their  grandfather  Adams. 
1650  TRAIT  Comtn.  Gen.  v.  32  Shem..wasin  dignity  pre- 
ferred, before  his  brother,  to  be  grandfather  to  the  Messiah. 

4.  A  kind  of  dance.     (,Cf.  GRANDPAPA  b  and 


1847-8  H,   MILLER  First  hnj>r.  xviii.   (:8$7) 

placed  rather  high  for  witnessing  with  the  right  feeling  the 


1897  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Aug.  445  One  of  the  last  dances 
was  an  old-fashioned  country  dance,  called  'the  grand- 
father', when  each  couple  in  turn  passed  along  holding  a 
handkerchief,  over  which  all  the  others  had  to  jump. 

6.  Comb.t  as  grandfather-long-legs  =  DADDY- 
LONG-LEGS  (cf.  GBANDADDY)  ;  grandfather's 
beard,  chair  (see  qnots.)  ;  grandfather's  clock 
[suggested  by  a  song  which  was  popular  about 
i88oj,  a  furniture-dealer's  name  for  the  kind  of 
weight-and-pendulum  eight-day  clock  in  a  tall 
case,  formerly  in  common  use. 


1784  COWPER  Task  v.  158  Nor  wanted  aught  within,  That  1883  Hatnpsh.  Gfoss.,  Grandfather's  beard,  a  species  of 

royal  residence  might  well  befit,   For^grandeur  or  for  use.         Equisetutn  (mare's  tail).     1892  fall  Mall  C.  2  June   1/3 
1847-8  H.   MILLER  First  hnpr.  xviii.   (1857)  3*4t  I  was        The  new  easy-chair  ..  is  called  the  grandfather's  chair.     It 


economy.  1868  EARL  WILTON  Sports  of  Eng.  91  Louis 
then  returned  to  his  palace.. ready  to  proceed  with  the 
other  methodical  ..  grandeurs  of  the  day.  1878  MRS. 
STOWE  Poganuc  P.  xi.  93  Leghorn  bonnets  were  a  newly- 
imported  test  of  station,  grandeur  and  gentility  in  Poganuc. 

Hence  t  Ora'ndeurship  -  GRANDEESHIP. 

1693  tr.  Ctess  D'Aunoys  Trav.  (ed.  2)  ii2The  Heiressof 
the  House  and  Grandeurship  of  Castle  Rodrigue. 

Grandeval  (graend  r  val) ,  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
grand:w-us  +-  -AL.J  Of  a  great  age,  old,  ancient. 

1650  H.  MORE  Obs.  in  Enthus.  Triumph.  (1656)  103  Reve- 
rend Master  Ari-totle,  that  grandeval  Patriarch  in  points  of 
Philosophy.  1846  MQZLEY  Ess..  Car tyJe's  Cromwell  (ifyS-  I. 
231  There.,  the  one  grandeval  element  of  Power  exists  alone. 

t  Grande*vity.  Obs.  Also  7  grandeevity. 
[ad.  L.  grandxvitaS)  f.  gramfaiHts  "•  see  next  and 
-ITT.]  Great  or  old  age. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Grandevitif,  old  or  great  age.  1661 
GLANVILL  l^an.  Dogm*  xv.  141  Upon  a  true  account  the 
present  age  is  the  worlds  Grandaevity.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst. 
Iniq.  347  A  confirmation  of  the  grandevity  of  the  Apostle 
at  that  time.  x68a  —  Annot.  GlanvilCs  LuxO.  185  whom 
Dr.  More  for  his  Function  and  Grandevity  sake  bandies  so 
respectfully.  1688  K.  HOLME  A  rmoitry  11.403  ^Grandaevity. 

t  Grande'VOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  Inygrand- 
aevous.  [f.  L.  grandxvus  aged,  f.  grand-is  great, 
GRAND  +  xvum  age  :  see  -ous.]  Aged,  old. 

i68a  H.  MORE  Annot.  Glanvilts  Lux  O.  211  So  grave 
and  grandzevous  a  person  as  he.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY. 

Hence  t  Grande  vousness. 

17*7  BAILEV  (vol.  II),  Grandoevousness,  greatness  of  Age. 

II  Grande  zza,  grande'za.  Obs.  Also  7 
grandetsa.  [iLgrandezza^^.grandeza*.— popular 
L.  type  *granditia.j  f.  grand-is  :  see  GRAND  a.] 
Grandeur,  greatness,  magnificence;  also,  an  in- 
stance of  this,  a  distinguished  honour  or  privilege. 

1641  HOWELL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  40  If  he  be  there  at  the 
arrivall  of  the  Plate-Fleet,  .he  shall  see  such  a  Grandeza, 
that  the  Roman  Monarchy  in  her  highest  florist)  never  had 
the  like.  £1645  —  Lett.  I.  n.  in.  xvii.  (1650)  62  Amongst 
other  Grandezas  which  the  King  of  Spain  conferr'd  upon 
our  Prince,  one  was  the  releasment  of  Prisoners.  165* 
J.  WM^\.  Height  Eloquence  p.  xxxiv,  They  are  overshadowed 
with  Grandezza's  and  beauties.  1663  Flagellumt  or  O. 
Cromwell  (1672)  37  The  credit  of  this  Atchievement  was  in- 
dustriously cryed  up  at  Westminster,  and  all  the  Grandezza's 
of  Scriptural  Ovation  fitted  and  accommodated  thereto. 
1675  H.  TEONGE  Diary  (1825)  87  This  island  [Cyprus),  .had 
in  it  30  cittys,  of  which  there  still  remaine  many  worthy 
memorables  of  their  pristin  grandetsa' s. 

Grandfather  (grae'ndfaSai,  grse'nfaSa-i). 
Forms :  5  grawntefader,  grauntfadyr,  -ir, 
grauufadre,  6-  grandfather,  [f.  GRAND  a.  12  b 
+  FATHER  ;  after  F.  gi-andptre.] 

1.  The  father  of  one's  father  or  mother, 

14x4  [Implied  in  GRANDFATHERLESS}.  1432-50  tr.  Higden 
(Rolls)  II.  259  Sarug,  grawntefader  to  Thare  the  fader  of 
Abraham,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  \\.  iii.  150  Lo  here  lieth 
ray  fadir  and  there  lieth  my  graunt  fadir.  1481  CAXTON 
Reynard  (Arb.)  74  His  fadre  and  his  graunfadre.  1546 
Eng.  Gilds (1870)  197  Kinge  Ed  ward  graundfather  to  Richard 
the  second.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  in.  i.  205  La.  Who 
begot  thee  ?  6/».  Marry,  the  son  of  my  Grand-father,  1615 
CROOKE  Body  of  Man  305  The  markes  which  were  in  the 
body  of  the  Grandfather  do  often  appeare  in  the  Grand- 
childe.  1751  EARL  ORRERY  Remarks  Swift  (1752)  204  Your 
grandfather  sustained  the  character,  which  he  had  so  early 
acquired,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  1827  J.  F.  COOPER 
Prairie  I.  iii.  42,  I  wish  it  was  hot  noon  now,  grand'ther. 

appositive.  1871  FRASEK  Life  Berkeley  L  6  The  supposed 
grandfather-collector  was  a  natural  son  of  the  first  Lord 
Berkeley  of  Stratton. 

b.  fig.  and  humorous,  (occas.  quasi-awjr.) 

1624  DONNE  Serm.  cxxx.  Wks.  1839  V.  336  Here  are  risen 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather  sins  quickly,  a  froward 
generation.  1655  BAXTER  Quaker  Catech.  10,  I  have  no 
such  Infallibility,  nor  your  Grandfather  the  Pope  neither. 
1709  SACHEVERELL  Serm.  5  Nov.  22  The  Grand-Father  of 
Falshood,  the  Devil. 

1 2.  Sc.  Used  for  '  great  grandfather '  =  GRAND- 
SIRE  2.  Obs. 


iy-chair  ..  is  called  the  gn 

is  roomy  and  soft,  and  on  each  side  at  the  top  has  two  pro- 
jections, something  like  the  peaks  of  a  Gladstone  collar. 

1  Icncf  Gra-ndfatherhood,  the  condition  of  being 
a  grandfather;  G-ra'ndfatherland  (nonct-wd.}t  the 
*  fatherland*  of  one's  parents  ;  Ora'udfatherless 
#.,  without  a  grandfather;  hence gra'ndfatherless- 
ne$s\  Gra-ndfatherly  a.,  of,  befitting,  or  resem- 
bling a  grandfather;  also  //  ansf.  ;  Gra  ndfather- 
ship,  the  fact  of  being  a  grandfather. 

1856  J.  GROTE  in  Cambridge  Ess.  85  The  similarity  (arising 
from  its  relation  of  parentage,  or  more  properly  of  *grand- 
fatherhood)  between  our  language  and  the  Latin  in  many 
words.  iSoa  Blacknv.  Mag.  CLI.  224/1  Some . .  vague  idea  of 
relationship  and  grandfatherhood.  1864  E.  BURRITT  Walk 
Lend,  to  John  O'Groat's^  317  The  *grandfatherland  of  fifty 
millions  who  now  speak  Its  language  beyond  the  sea.  1424 
E.  E.  Will*  (1882)  57  pan  shall  he  be  left.  .*grauntfaderles. 
1885  D.  C.  MURRAY  Rainbffiv  Gold  III.  v.  ii.  25  Grand- 
fatherless  persons  whose  manners  smacked  of  mine  and 
foundry.  1896  Blaclrw.  Mag.  Apr.  505  That  salve  for 
*grandfatherlessness,  indifference  to  rank  and  the  opinions 
of  others.  1824  COLERIDGE  Let t.t  Convert,,  etc,  (1836)  II.  167 
My  *Grandfatherly  love  and  kisses  to  the  Fairy  Prattler. 
1850  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L.  viii.  (1883)  138  He  was  a  grand- 
fatherly  sort  of  person.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits^  Race 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  29  What  substantial,  respectable,  grand- 
fatherly  figures.  1880  New  Virginians  I.  95  A  grand- 
fatherly  rat.  1883  BWam  Weekly  Post  i  Sept.  4/5  The 
*grandfathership  of  the  Norwich  Lincolne  is  impossible. 

Gra'iidfather,  v.  rare.  [f. GRANDFATHER^.] 
trans,  a.  To  grandfather  up  :  ?  to  flatter  with 
excess  of  deference,  b.  To  grandfather  (a  thing) 
on  :  fig.  [after  FATHER  v.]  to  impute  to  (a  person) 
as  its  mediate  originator. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  331  Nor  would  I 
advise  that  you  should  go  to  grandfather  up  your  cousin 
Morden.  1893  A,  BIRRELL  /?*•*  Jndicatsc  99  Alexander 
Knox . .  on  whom  the  Tractarian  movement  has  been 
plausibly  grand  fathered. 

i  Grandgore.  Obs.  Chiefly  Sc.  Forms:  a. 
|  5-6  grantgor,  grand  gor(e ;  £.  6  glengoir,  7 
|  glangore,  7-8  glengore.  [a.  OF.  grand  gorre  : 
'  grand  great  +  gorre  syphilis.]  Syphilis. 

a.  1407  Min.  Town  Counc.  Edin.  in  /'/«'/.  Trans.  XLII. 
421  This  contagious  sickness  callit  the  Grandgor.  1407  in 
Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  I.  356  Item,  to  ane  woman  with  the 
grantgore.  .iij*.  vj</.  1509  Register  Privy  Seal  Scot,  in 
Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I.  no*  To  hele  pe  said  vmq1*  Schir 
Lancelote  of  ^e  infirmite  of  be  grantgor.  15*9  LYNDESAY 
Compl.  King  286  I  hone  Makerery,  the  kyngis  fule,..For 
his  rewarde,  gat  the  grand  gore.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
II.  313  No  canker,  fester,  gut,  or  $it  g^randgor. 

15..  Rowtlis  Cursing  63  in  Laing  Anc.  Pop.  Poetry 


Luxurious,  letcherous  Goates,  that  hunt  in  Flockes,  To 
catch  the  Glangore,  Grinkums,  or  the  Pockes.  1716  He 
winna  be  gitidit  by  me  in  Jacob.  Songs  (1887)  115  God  send 
him  a  heavy  glengore,  too,  For  that  is  the  death  he  will  die. 

attrib.  igpo-ao  DUNBAR  Poems  xiv.  19  So  mony  glengoir 
roarkis  Within  this  land  was  nevir  hard  nor  sene.  1508  — 
Flyting  iv.  Kennedie  83  Fy  !  glengoir  loun,  fy  1  fy  1 

Graudgosier,  obs.  form  of  GKANGOUSIEB. 

Grand  guard.  Also  6  graungarde,  7  gran- 
gard.  [f.  GiiANDa.  +  GUAKDJ^.  ;  in  sense  I  app. 
a.  OF.  *grant  garde.] 

1.  *  A  piece  of  plate  armour  used  in  the  fifteenth 
and   sixteenth   centuries  in   the   tournament.      It 
covered  the  breast  and  left  shonlder,  forming  an 
additional  protection  for  that  side  of  the  body ; 
and  it  was  affixed  to  the  breastplate  by  screws,  and 
hooked  on  the  helmet '  (Fairholfs  Costume,  1885). 

1546  HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  VI II  an.  5  (1550)  29  The  one  bare 
y«  helme,  the  seconde  his  graungarde.  i6oa  WARNER  Alb. 
Eng.  xii.  Ixix.  (1612)  291  The  Poldrons,  Grangard,  Vain- 
braces,  Gauntlets  for  either  hand.  x6ia  Two  Noble  K.  in. 
vi,  You  care  not  for  a  grand-guard?  1898  VISC'T  DILLON  in 
Archxol.  Jml.  Ser.  n.  V.  313  The  grandguard  and  pas- 
guard  are  ornamented  with  the  same  designs. 

2.  (See  quot.  1802.) 

1703  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  3923/2  A  Party  of  1200  of  the  Enemy's 
Horse  and  Dragoons,  .attempted  to  surprise  our  Grand 
Guard.  1763  MUNRO  in  J.  Grant  Hist.  India  (1876)  I.  xix. 
104/2,  I.. ordered  in,  our  advance  posts  and  grand-guards. 


GRANDIPIC. 

iSoj  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.)  Grand  Guard t  a  guard  com- 
posed of  three  or  four  squadrons  of  horse,  commanded  by 
a  field  officer,  posted  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  camp, 
on  the  right  and  left  wings,  towards  the  enemy,  for  the 
better  security  of  the  camp.  1844  Rcgul.  $  Ord.  Arntyv&i 
The  Grand  Guards  of  Cavalry  are  to  be  funned,  and  the 
Horses  picketed. 

t  Grandrfic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  grandi- 
fic-us*  f.  grandi-s  great  +  -Jicus  making  :  see  -PIC.] 

1717  BAH.LY  vol.  II,  Grandi/ifk^  doing  great  Things. 
1782  \V.  STEVUNSON  Hymn  Deity  23  In  those  grandific 
works.  .Where  perfect  fitness,  beauty,  use,  unite. 

t  Grandify,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  grandi-s  (see 
GRAND  a.}  +  -FY.]  trans.  To  make  great. 

1683  E.  HOOKEK  I'rcf.  Ef.  Pordages  Mystic  Div.  92 
Whom  that.  .God  mai  saluiii,  fortifi  and  grandifi. 

Gran diloq.ua *city.  nonce-wd.  [See  next  and 
LOQUACITY. J  A  piece  of  grandiloquence. 

1814 Q.  Rev.  XII.  48  His  visit  to  France  is  only  a  pleonasm 
or  grandiloquacity  for  a  trip  from  Dover  to  Calais. 

Grandiloquence  (grsendrl^kwen*).  [f.  next : 
see  -ENCE.]  The  quality  of  being  grandiloquent ; 
a  lofty  or  imposing  style  of  speech  or  writing. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  v.  (Arb.)  162  And  there- 
fore of  learned  dutie  asketh  martiall  grandiloquence,  if 
[etc.].  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarcfis  Mor.  1158  Her  grandilo- 
quence and  stout  resolutions  in  her  speech.  1660  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  E.  in.  x.  96  The  Grandiloquence  of  Plato. 
1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  3  Apr.  an.  1773,  One  cannot  help 
smiling  sometimes  at  his  affected  grandiloquence.  1840 
CARLYLE  Heroes  (1858)  321,  I  find  in  Johnson's  Books., 
a  measured  grandiloquence,  stepping  or  rather  stalking 
along  in  a  very  solemn  way.  1856  MASSON  Ess.  iv.  137  In 
lyrical  grandiloquence,  Dryden  was  in  his  natural  element. 
1880  MeCAKTHY  Own  Times  III.  xlvi.  411  Both  the  vague- 
ness and  the  grandiloquence  were  doubtless  deliberate. 

Grandiloquent  ;grsendi'l#kwent),  a.  [f.  L. 
gramiiloqit-us,  of  the  same  meaning,  f.  grandi-s 
big,  great  (see  GRAND  a.}  +  -faquus  speaking,  f. 
root  of  loqul  to  speak.  For  the  ending  (after 
eloquent)  cf.  magniloquent  and  Sp.  grandilocuente, 
It.  grandiloquente.~\  Of  a  person,  his  language, 
style  of  writing,  etc. :  Characterized  by  swelling 
or  pompous  expression. 

1593  NASHE  Strange  Neives  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  253,  I.. 
admire  your  aged  Muse,  that  may  well  be  grand-mother  to 
our  grandeloquentest  Poets  at  this  present.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Grandiloquent,  that  useth  great  words,  that  hath 
a  high  stile.  1827-48  HARE  Guesses  Ser.  ii.  (1873)  361  Men 
are  ambitious  of  saying  grand  things,  that  is,  of  being 
grandiloquent.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  v.  §  17 
230  To  imitate  the  grandiloquent  strains  of  Pindar.  1840 
POE  Gold  Bug  Wks.  1864  I.  60  *  I  sent  for  you  ',  said  he,  in 
a  grandiloquent  tone.  1868  HELPS  Reahnak  viii.  (1876)  178 
You  should  have  heard  him  dilate  upon  it  in  his  grandilo- 
quent way.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  i.  35  An 
enthusiastic  (and  of  course  a  grandiloquent)  admirer  of  the 
future  President. 

absol.  18*9  LYTTON  Disowned  18  A  prodigious  love  of  the 
grandiloquent. 

Hence  Grand!  'loquently  adv.,  in  grandiloquent 
language. 

1865  E.  C.  CLAYTON  Cruel  Fort.  II.  119  You  talk  very 
grandiloquently  about  taking  an  interest  in  me.  1870  Spec- 
tator 27  Aug.  1039/2  That  insignificant  chain  of  hills  which 
geographers  grandiloquently  term  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Grandi'loquism.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  grandi- 
loqu-us  (see  prec.)-*- -ISM.]  The  practice  of  using 
grandiloquent  language. 

1836  Monthly  Rev.  Aug.  526  But  everything  that  is  Russian 
appears,  according  to  the  author's  colouring,  so  superior  to 
what  exists  anywhere  else,  that  we  must  take  his  testimony 
with  some  caution . .  His  grandiloquism  proves  too  much. 

Grandiloquous  (graendrliflcwas),  a.  Also  7 
graudiloquious.  [f.  "L.  gramliloqu-us  (see  prec.) 

h  -ous.]    Grandiloquent. 


so  grandiloquious.  1806  SOUTHEY  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  60  His 
grandiloquous  style  often  obscures  . .  his  meaning.  1831 
AUSTIN  Jurisfr.  (1879)  II.  xxx.  560  Grandiloquous  talk. 
1863  N.  fy  Q.  Ser.  in.  III.  334  Notwithstanding  the  grandi- 
loquous  flourish  about  the  '  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
Authorities  of  the  order '. 

t  Grandi'loquy.  (W*.-°  [ad.L.  *grandilo- 
qui-um  :  cf.  soltfoquium  soliloquy.]  Lofty  speech. 

1663  BULLOKAR,  Grandiloquy,  high,  lofty,  big-speaking. 
1676  in  COLES. 

t  Grandinous,  a.  Ois.—"  [ad.  L.granamosus, 
f.  grandin-,  grando  hail.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Grandiiwus,  full  of  hail,  subject 
to  hail.  1755  in  JOHNSON. 

tGrandio.  Obs.    [Cf.  GKANDO!.]     A  grandee. 

1630  TRAPP  Ctmim.  Gen.  x.  8  A  Magnifico,  a  Grandio,  such 
a  one  as  sought  to  make  himself  great  even  to  a  proverb. 

Grandiose  (grae'iidi^ns),  a.  [a.  F.  grandiose, 
ad.  It.  grandiose  (whence  also  Sp. ,  Pg.  grandiose), 
i.  L.  grandi-s  (It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  grande)  great  (see 
GUAND  a.)  ;  for  the  suffix  see  -OSE,  -ous.] 

1.  Producing  an  effect  or  impression  of  grandeur 
or  greatness ;  characterized  by  largeness  of  plan 
or  nobility  of  design. 
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Rapt.  viii.  506  Those  who  saw  the  grandiose  form  of  the 
Baptist.  1897  DOWDEN  Fr.  Lit.  iv.  ni.  303  In  Les  Kitines 
. .  he  recalls  the  past  like  '  an  Arab  Ossian  ',  monotonous  and 
grandiose. 

2.  Of  speech,  style,  deportment,  etc.  Charac- 
terized by  formal  stateliness  ;  often  in  disparaging 
sense  :  Aiming  at  an  effect  of  grandeur,  pompous. 

1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-bk.,  Nafoleon  (1869)  118  Our 
author  speaks  of  the  Emperor's  advent  in  the  following 
grandiose  way.  1847  DE  QUINCEY  .S/V  Mil.  A'ufi  xii. 
Wks.  1862  111-34  Mr.  Urquiza  entered  first,  with  a  strut 
more  than  usually  grandiose.  1850  W.  IRVING  Gol(ts»iitk 
xii.  150  He  carried  into  the  bookselling  craft  somewhat  of 
the  grandiose  manner  of  the  stage.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  /•>'. 
I.  xvi,  What  is  it  that  we  call  it  in  our  grandiose  speeches  V 
1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  v.  xxxix.  363  His  grandiose  air 
was  making  Mab  feel  herself  a  ridiculous  toy  to  match  the 
cottage  piano.  1892  A.  BIRRELL  fits  Jvdicatae  ii.  58 
Gibbon.  .Milton,  .as  the  one  is  our  grandest  author,  so  the 
other  is  our  most  grandiose. 

Grandiosely  (groc'ndiousli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY11.]  In  a  grandiose  manner. 

1858  DORAN  Crt.  Fools  331  A  Pole  grandiosely  named 
Corneille  de  Lithuanie.  1879  M'CARTHY  Own  'J  imes  I. 
425  Lord  George  Bentinck  talked  grandiosely.  1888  Harper's 
Map.  July  220  All  this  is  now  repeated  for  us  more  im- 
posingly, more  grandiosely. 

Grandiosity  (gramdijrsiti).  [f.  GRANDIOSE 
+  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  grandiose. 

1839  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  III.  in.  vi.  §  47.  573  There  is., 
something  o(&grmutiflsity  in  the  sentiments  and  language, 
which  shows  us  that  Sliakspeare  had  not  read  that  history 
without  entering  into  its  spirit.  i86a  Sat.  Kei>.  XIV.  573/2 
Mr.  Balme's  book.. is  disfigured,  in  regard  to  style,  by.. a 


§  290  >ed.  2)  322  Amphitheatres,  .in  the  simple  and  grandiose 
taste  of  the  Hellenic  architects.  1855  BROWNING  In  a. 
Ralcany  132  Things  pninted  by  a  Rubens.. All  better,  all 
more  grandiose  than  the  life.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John 


LOWELL  Old  Eng.  Dramatists  (1892)  36  M"arlowe  . .  con- 
stantly  pushes  grandiosity  to  the  verge  of  bombast. 
Grandisonant  (gracndi-s<?nant),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
grandi-s  great  +  sonant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  sona-re 
to  sound.   Cf.  GRANDISONOUS.]    Stately-sounding. 

1684  H.  MORE  Answer  276  The  expressions  are  so  high, 
sublime,  and  grandisonant.  1685  —  Paralif.  Prophet  381 
That  grandisonant  Speech  was  uttered  by  Nestorius.  1827 
WILSON  in  Blackiv.  Mag.  XXI.  503  The  grandisonant  name 
of  The  Gloty  of  Mount  Pleasant. 

Gran.dl8OH.ian  (grsendis<5u-nian),  a.  [f.  Grandi- 
son  (see  below)  +  -IAN.]  Of  deportment,  manner, 
etc. :  Of  or  resembling  that  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,  the  hero  of  S.  Richardson's  novel  of  that  name. 

The  character  was  intended  by  the  author  to  represent  his 
ideal  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  The  stately  and  formal 
courtesy,  and  the  chivalric  magnanimity,  ascribed  by 
Richardson  to  his  hero,  are  the  features  of  the  character 
most  prominent  in  allusive  references. 

1829  Westm.  Rev.  X.  179  To  say  the  truth,  our  exquisite 
sports  nothing  at  all  Grandisonian  either  in  morals  or  man- 
ners. 1859  CARLYLE  Let.  13  Apr.  in  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy  Convert, 
w.  Carlyle  (1892)  203  A  man  of  scrupulous  veracity,  correct- 
ness and  integrity,  a  kind  of  Grandisonian  style  of  magna- 
nimity, both  in  substance  and  manner,  visible  in  all  his 
conduct.  1881  STEVENSON  Virg.  Pnerisqne  58  They  treat 
them  to  Grandisonian  airs.  1882  TUCKEEMAN  Hist.  Eng. 
Fiction  (1884)  197  The  Grandisonian  manners  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  picture  of  contemporary  fashion. 

So  also  the  nonce-wds.  G-randiso  iiianism,  Gran- 
disonian manner  or  style  ;  Qrandisonize  v.  trans., 
to  escort  in  a  Grandisonian  fashion. 

1814  Blackw.  Mag.  XV.  224  Will  your  ladyship  permit 
me  to  have  the  honour  of  Grandisonizing  you  into  the  next 
apartment?  1882  A.  W.  WARD  Dickens  116  He  becomes 
a  really  fine  picture,  unmarred  by  any  Grandisonianisms  in 
either  thought  or  phrase,  of  a  true  gentleman. 

Grandisonous  (grsendi's^nas),  a.  [f.  late  L. 
grandison-us  (f.  grandi-s  GKAND  a.  +  son-,  root 
of sonus sound):  see-ous.]  =  GRANDISONANT. 

1674  PETTY  Disc.  Ditpl.  Proportion  A  v,  Grandisonous  or 
Euphonical  Nonsence.  1727-1800  BAILEY,  Grantiisoitous, 
that  maketh  a  great  Sound.  1870  MUSGHAVE  Ramble 
Brittany  1. 107  The  opera-house  rejoicing  in  the  grandison- 
ous  designation  of  L'Academie  Imperiale  de  la  Musique. 

I  Gra'iidity.  Obs.  [&A.L.graiuiitas,i.grandis: 
see  GRAND  and -ITY.  OF.  had  granditi!.]  Grandeur, 
stateliness.  Also,  an  attribute  or  mark  of  greatness. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  302  And  in 
a  Prince  it  is  decent  to  goe  slowly,  and  to  inarch  with  ley- 
sure,  and  with  a  certame  granditie  rather  than  grauitie. 
1605  CAMDEN  Run.,  Poeins  i  Our  Poets,  .excell  in  granditie 
and  grauity.  1689  T.  PLUNKET  Char.  Gd.  Commander  34 
Inheritor,  .of  his  ample  territories  and  other  grandities.  1839 
J.  ROGERS  Anlipopofr.  x.  ii.  252  Beings  so  unequal  in 
dignity  and  grandity. 

t  Gra'ndize,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  GRAND  a.  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  make  grand  or  great. 

1660  F-JLLEB  Atixt  Coatemfl.  Ser.  i.  xlvi.  310  The  many 
mountains  of  our  age  grandised  by  the  unlawful  ruin  of 
others. 

Grand-juror,  jury,  etc. :  see  JUROR,  etc. 

t  Gra'ndling.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  GRAND  a.  + 
-LING.]  A  '  grand '  person,  an  aristocrat. 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Underwoods,  Sp.  according  to  Horace 
Wks.  (1640)  215  But  he  that  should  perswade  to  have  this 
done  For  education  of  our  Lordings ;  Soone  Should  he  [not] 
heare  of  billow,  wind,  and  storme  From  the  Tempestuous 
Grandlings. 

Grandly  (grse-ndli),  adv.  [f.  GRAND  a.  +  -LY*.] 
In  a  grand  manner ;  magnificently,  splendidly, 
grandiosely,  etc. 

1654  Z.  COKE  A  rt  Logick  Ep.  Ded.  (1657)  A  iij  b,  To  Tran- 
quility  of  Government,  Corruption  of  Manners,  and  Ma/ing 
Errors  are  grandly  opposite.  1658-9  Burtons  Diary  (1828; 
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IV.  243  The  Chair  ..  takes  a  little  too  much  on  him,  hut 
grandly.  1785  I!OSWEI.L  Tour  Hebrides  348  There  was 
something  grandly  horrible  in  the  sight.  1841-4  EMKKSUN 
frss.,  (h;-r-S<>ui  Wks.  (liohn)  I.  122  A  mind  that  is  grandly 
simple.  1863-5  J.  THOMSON  Sitnd.  at  }Iai3tpstcad  iv.  iv, 
Mary  and  Diclc  so  grandly  Parade  suburban  streets.  1882 
MHS.  OLIPHANT  Lit,  Hist.  Kng.  I.  3  Means  which  are  dimly 
or  grandly  traceable  across  the  ages.  1888  STEEL  &  LVTTLE- 
TON  Cricket  (liadm.  Libr.)  xi.  347  Lyttleton  . .  was  grandly 
caught  by  Webbe  close  to  the  ropes.  1800  II.  WYNNK  Our 
Hardy  I' t  nits  20  It  [a  pear]  does  grandly  against  a  house 
wall. 

Grandmamma  (grai'ndmama,  granimama). 
[See  GRANDE.  i2b.]  A  colloquial  synonym  of 
GBANDMOTHEK.  AlsoGra  ndma,  Gra'ndmammy. 
(For  the  status  of  these  forms  see  MAMMA,  MA, 
MAMMY.) 

1763  Brit.  Mag,  IV.  495  O  discretion  !  thou'rt  a  jewel, 
Or  our  grand- mam  mas  mistake.  1781  COWTKR  Retirement 
515  Your  prudent  grandmammas,  ye  modern  belles,  Content 
with  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  1813  Examiner 
29  Mar.  204/1  To  frighten  children  and  grandmammas.  1825 
C.  M.  WESTMACOIT  Eng.  Sfy  I.  158  At  our  old  grand- 
mamma's in  St.  Clement's.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  i.  34 
You  shall  have  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  be  grandmamma  on 
satin  cushions.  1894  CROCKETT  Lilac  Sunbonnet  38  But, 
grandmammy  dear,  I  thought  that  [etc.]. 

Grand  master. 

1 1.  The  chief  officer  of  a  royal  household.  Obs. 

1549  LATIMF.R  ist  Semt.  bef.  Ettiv,  VI  (Arb.)  32  God  is 
great  grand  mayster  of  the  Kynges  house,  and  wil  take  ac- 
coumpt  of  euery  one  that  beareth  rule  therin,  for  the  exe- 
cuting of  their  offices.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Caniden) 
55  The  lord  Richard  Ryche  was  made  chaunseler  of  Ynglonct, 
and  the  lord  Sent  Jone  that  was  lorde  grandmaster  gave  it 
up.  1748  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  W.  Montagu  25 
Dec.,  She  came  attended  with  the  greatest  part  of  her  court ; 
her  grand-master. .,  the  first  lady  of  her  bedchamber  [etc.]. 

2.  The  head  of  one  of  the  military  orders  of 
knighthood,  e.g.  the  Hospitallers,  Templars,  etc. 

1553  BECON  Reliques  of  Rome  (1563)  59  Of  the  Templates 
orders.  For  when  their  gfrjaund master,  lames  Burgonion 
was  burnt  at  Paris  [etc.].  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
(1638)  59  Otto,  grand  master  of  the  Templars.  1777  WATSON 
Philip  II  (1830)  67  The  sieur  de  la  Valette,  grand-master  of 
the  knights  of  Malta.  x8oa  G.  ROSE  Diaries  (1860)  I.  515 
The  present  inclination  . .  was  to  leave  the  nomination  of  a 
Grand  Master  to  the  Knights.  1820  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxxviii, 
On  an  elevated  seat,  .sat  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple. 
b.  The  head  of  the  order  of  Freemasons  (or  of 
a  'province*  of  this),  or  of  later  societies  which 
imitate  its  constitution,  as  the  Odd  Fellows,  etc. 

1724  Weekly  JrnL  25  Jan.  2769/1  Sampson  ..  was  ac- 
counted Grand  Master  of  that  Fraternity  [Free  Masons]. 
1753  Scofs  Mag,  Sept.  4.26/3  George  Drummond,  of  the 
society  of  Free  Masons  in  Scotland  Grand  Master.  1840 
DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xiii,  The  Perpetual  Grand  Master  of 
the  Glorious  Appollers. 

t  3.  A  leading  member  of  a  trade  guild.  Obs. 

1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  293  [He]  is  never  free  of  the 
Company, . .  till  he  hath  drunk  out  his  Apprentise-hood 
among  the  graund  Masters. 

Hence  Grandma  stership,  the  office  or  position 
of  grandmaster. 

1769  ROBERTSON  C/ias.  V,  i.  Wks.  1826  III.  241  She  be- 
queathed to  Ferdinand,  .the  grand-masterships  of  the  three 
military  orders.  18..  \jywLL  Leg,  Brittany  Poet.  Wks.  1890 
I.  95  He  had  spared  no  thought's  or  deed's  expense,  That 
by  and  by  might  help  his  wish  to  clip  Its  darling  bride, — 
the  high  grandmastership.  1882-3  SCHAFP  Encycl.  Relig. 
Knffiol.  I.  49  King  Ferdinand  now  united  the  grand -master- 
ships of  St.  James,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara  to  the  crown. 

Grandmaternal  (grae:ndmat3Unal),a.  Some* 
\\hsLt  Jocu/ar.  [f.  GRAND  a.  +  MATEBNAL  a.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  befitting  a  grandmother;  grand- 
motherly. 

1790-1811  COMBE  Devil  »J0n  Two  Sticks  (1817)  I.  260 
Maternal  or  grand-maternal  pleasures  will  not,  I  fear,  com- 
pose any  part  of  the  happiness  of  her  life.  1862  Sat. 
Rev.  8  Feb.  155  In  spite  of  paternal  protests  and  grand- 
maternal  tears,  the  fatal  miscalculation  was  expiated  on  the 
block.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Coin.  vii.  (1892)  91  He 
named  a  grandmaternal  date  for  the  year  of  the  baroness's 
birth. 

Grandmother  (grse'ndmoSaj,  grse'nmiTo'si). 
Also  5  graunt(e)moder,  6  graundemoder, 
-mother,  7  gran-mother.  [See  GKAND  a.  12  b.] 

1.  The  mother  of  one's  father  or  mother. 

1424  [Implied  in  GRANDMOTHERLESS].  1483  CAXTON  Cold. 
Leg.  429/1  The  graunte  moder  of  Saynt  aldebauhe.  1496 
Plnmpton  Ccrr.  (Camden)  p.  c,  Sir  Robert  Babthorp,  kt. 
or  Dame  Eli/abeth  his  wife,  grauntfeder  &  grauntmoder 
to  the  said  Elizabeth.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Tim.  i.  5  The 
vnfayned  faith  . .  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  graundemother 
Lois,  and  in  thymotherEunica.  f  1645 HOWEI.L /.£//.  I.u.vi. 
ii.  182,  I  made  another  Latin  Speech  to  the  Duke,  touching 
his  Gran-Mothers  death.  1671  LADY  MARY  .BERTIE  in  iaM 
Rep.  Hist.  A1SS.  Comm,  App.  v.  23  Her  grandmother  sent 
a  chaire  for  her.  1788  H.  WALPOLE  Remiu.  ii.  18  It  was 
,the  portrait  of  her  grandmother.  1860-1  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE 
Nursing  26  A  great-grandmother,  who  was  a  tower  of 
physical  streffgth,  descending  into  a  grandmother,  perhaps 
a  little  less  strong. 

b.  Phrases.  This  beats  my  grandmother:  said 
of  something  that  excites  astonishment.  7'tach 
your  grandmother  to  suck  eggs  (see  EGG  sb.  4b). 

1883  Harper's  Mag.  889/2  Well,  this  does  beat  my  grand- 
mother, I  must  say  ! 
Q.Jlg. 

1626  WillofCarew  (Somerset  Ho.),  My  body  to  my  grand- 
mother the  Earth.  1650  B.  Discollimiinum  15  Ignorance 
is  the  Grand-mother  of  mistaken  Necessity.  1774  J.  ADAMS 
in  t'atH.  Lett.  (1876)  46,  1  strolled  away  to  mother  church, 
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or  rather  to  grandmother  church.  I  mean  the  Romish 
chapel.  1870  E.  A.  FREEMAN  in  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Lijc 
f,  Lflt.  (1895)  II.  9  Atholl  ..  built  himself  the  grandmother 
of  pews.  1879  B.  TAYLOR  Stud.  Germ.  Lit.  5  If  the  Gothic 
language  be  the  legitimate  mother  of  the  Old  German,  it 
must  also  be,  through  the  Saxon,  the  grandmother  of  English, 

2.  A  female  ancestor. 

15*6  nlgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  76  The  fourth  thynge 
that  is  dispraysed  in  our  graundmother  Eue,  was  that  she 
was  curyous.  '  1388  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  I.  i.  =66  With  a  childe 
of  our  Grandmother  Eue,  a  female.  1606  HIERON  Truth's 
Purchase  Wks.  (1613)  I.6i  Our  grand-mother  Heuah.  1641 
FULLER  Holy  4-  Prof.  St.  v.  lii.  366  Satan  tempted  our 
grandmother  Eve. 

3.  attrib.  (quasi-or)'.) 

.1 1640  DKUMN.  OF  HAWTH.  Cyfress  Grme  Wks.  (1711) 
119  What  excellency  is  there  in  it,  for  which  he  should  . . 
repine  to  be  at  rest,  and  return  to  his  old  grandmother 
dust  ?  1649  E.  SPARKE  in  J.  Shute  Sarak  4  Hagar  Pref. 
A  3  a.  Our  grave  Author . .  was. .  master  of  those  three  Grand- 
mother-Languages inscribed  on  the  Cross  of  Christ,  besides 
some  others  of  their  progeny.  1814  Prophetess  ill.  Ui, 
1  held  him  here  with  these  grandmother  hands. 

Hence  Gra'ndmotherhood,  the  condition  or  fact 
of  being  a  grandmother ;  Gra'ndmotherism,  the 
relation  of  being  a  grandmother ;  Grandmotlier- 
less  a.,  without  a  grandmother. 

14x4  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  57  pan  shall  he  be  left  ..  graunt- 
moderles.  1806  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  VI.  334  The 
apparent  grandmotherism  seems  now  reversed  between  us. 
1846  DE  QutNcEV  Sofkodef  Antigone  Wks.  1860  XIV.  301 
Surely  . .  she  will  command  that  reverence  from  you,  by 
means  of  her  grandmotherhood,  which  by  means  of  her 
ethics  she  might  not. 

Grandmotherly  'grand-,  grse-nmuSaili),  a. 
[f.  GRANDMOTHER  +  -LT  1.]  Pertaining  to  or  befit- 
ting a  grandmother.  Now  often  Jig.  of  govern- 
ment, legislation,  etc. :  Characterized  by  a  trivial 
minuteness  of  detail  in  its  regulations,  as  if  the 
governed  were  children  incapable  of  protecting  their 
own  interests. 

184*  C.  WHITEHEAD  Richard  Savage  (1845)  III.  vti.  390 
But  this  device  is  grandmotherly.  1871  Dailf  AVrtv  7  Apr., 
They  have  abjured  all  attempt  to  rule  Pans  except  by  a 
grandmotherly  kind  of  coaxing.  1874  MRS.  J.  W.  HORSE 
Sex  $  Educ.  17  A  good  old  grandmotherly  doctrine,  handed 
down  from  parent  to  child.  1880  Harfcr's  Mag.  LX.  914 
'  Now  Jerome ',  said  Irene,  in  the  advising  grandmotherly 
manner  she  often  assumed.  1883  A  tkenXKm  8  Sept.  309/3 
The  enterprising  traveller  had  set  their  rather  grandmotherly 
regulations  at  defiance.  1888  LOWELL  Ptvse  ll'te.  (18901 VI. 
218  Those  theories  of  grandmotherly  government  which  led 
to  our  revolt  from  the  mother  country.  1889  J  Essorr  Coming 
of  Friars  vi.  277  There  was  no  grandmotherly  legislation 
in  those  days. 

Grand-nephew.  [See  GRAND  a.  nb.]  The 
son  of  a  nephew  or  niece. 

a  1639  WOTTON  Will  in  Walton  Life  (1651)  c  9  My  two 
Grand-nephews  Albert  Morton  . .  and  Thomas  Bargrave. 
18x6  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n.  (1863)  346.  1860  SALA 
Ba,iditigton  Peerage  xxix,  I'll  have  you  out,  were  you 
twenty  times  my  grand-nephew. 

Grandness  (grandees).  [f.  GRAND  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  grand ; 
magnificence,  splendour,  grandeur.  Also,  a  grand 
action. 

17*1  WOLLASTON  Relig.  .V,j.'.  v.  (1724!  So  The  grandness 
of  this  fabric  of  the  world.  1871  BROWNING  BAlanst.  1252 
He  did  too  many  grandnesses,  to  note  Much  in  the  meaner 
things  about  his  path.  1873  MRS.  WHITNEY  Otktr  Girls  x. 
(1876!  160  It's  good  to  have  grandness  somewhere,  or  else 
nobody  would  have  any  place  to  stretch  in.  1893  W.  A.  P. 
MARTIN  in  Barrows  Part.  Relig.  II.  1142  Had  Columbus 
realized  I  he  grandness  of  his  discovery. 

Grand-niece.     [See  GRAND  a.  1 2  b.]      The 

daughter  of  a  nephew  or  niece. 

1830  in  BOOTH  Anulyt.  Diet.  1831  MARRYAT  -V.  Forsttr 
xxxix,  The  colonel . .  requested  his  grand-niece  to  accept  of 
his  hospitality.  1860  SALA  Baddington  Peerage  xliv,  Lord 
Baddington  the  fourth  had  not  deemed  his  grand-nieces 
worthy  of  a  thought . .  The  grand-niece-in-law  had  hitherto 
pertinaciously  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  Lord 
Baddington 's  widow. 

tGra'ndo1.  06s.  [pseudo-Sp.,  from  the  notion 
that  Sp.  masc.  sbs.  end  in  -a.  Cf.  GBANDIO.]  = 
GRANDE*. 

1613-4  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  Sf.  Gifsy  n.  L  28  In  th' 
opinion  of  the  best,  grandoes,  dukes,  marquesses,  condes, 
and  other  titulados.  1634  S.  R.  .Voile  Soldier  u.  i.  in  Bullen 
O.  PI.  I.  283  Grandoes  and  Lords  of  Spaine  be  witnesse  all 
What  here  I  cancelL 

liGra-ndo2.  Obs.  [L.  graiuto  hail ;  in  early 
modem  physiology  used  for  a  minute  granular 
body.]  (See  quot) 

xJ?°tSl"  Tv8"?*™  Psnul-  E>-  '"•  ****•  f*4  »)  'Si 

Whether  it  [the  chicken)  be  not  made  out  of  the  grando, 
gallature,  germe  or  tredde  of  the  egge.  .doth  seem  of  lesser 
doubL 

Grandpapa  (gra-ndpapa,  grae-npapaX  [See' 
GRAND  a.  1 1  b  and  PAPA.]  A  colloquial  substitute 
for  GRANDFATHER.  Also  Grandpa. 

JZP.'S£rtT>^?*''  Apr'  l88 ••''  "^"^  U  my  gnindpappa. 
1836-48  R  D.  WALSH  Aristofik.,  Knights  Iv.  f  Don? 
see  us  empty,  Dear  grand-papa  r   1875  Jovzrr  Plato  (ed.2) 
»•  *94  1  hey.  .call  him  grandpapa's  master 

b.  Grandpapa  dame.     (Cf.  GRANDFATHER  4.) 

1898  O.  BROWSING  PeterCt.  vi.  52  The '  Grandpapa '  dance 
of  which  Peter  was  particularly  fond. 

Grandparent  (gnje-ndpe»rent).    [See  GRAKD 
a.  i  j  b.]     A  parent  of  a  parent. 
1830  in  BOOTH  A  nalyt.  DM.  1868  WALT  WHITMAN  Foetus 
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1 37  The  white-haired  Irish  grand-parents.  1875  T.  W.HiG- 
.  Hist.  v.  31  Their  grandparents  had  told  them 
of  a  country  far  to  the  west. 

-So  Grandparentafre,  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  a  grandparent  or  of  having  grandparents. 

1889  Mature  24  Jan.  299  '2  Families  differently  grouped 
according  to  their  parentage  and  grandparentage.  1896 
Daily  News  10  Jan.  3/6  Such  a  life  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  grand-parentage. 

II  Grand  pas.  Obs.  Also  anglicized  7  grand 
paw.  [Fr. ;  lit.  '  great  step '.]  In  quots.  used 
for  :  A  stylish  manner  of  walking. 

1667  LAO-  Saxny  Ike  Scot  it.  Dram.  Wks.  (1875)  336 
Where  didst  thou  learn  the  grand  pas,  Peg?  It  becomes 
thee  rarely.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  £.  India  ft  P.  130  They  are 
taught  little  more  than  the  Grand  Paw,  and  to  make  a  Salam. 
i8sa  SCOTT  Pirate  xiv,  The  story,  like  a  horse  on  the  grand 
fas,  seemed  to  be  advancing  with  rapidity,  while,  in  reality, 
it  scarce  was  progressive  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Grandpaternal  (gne^ndpatsunal),  a.  Sams' 
whztjofutar.  [f.  GRAND  a.  +  PATERNAL  a.]  Of 
or  befitting  a  grandfather  ;  grandfatherly. 

1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Let.  20  Feb.  in  Let:.  It  Ji.  H.  Home 
(1877)  I.  xxxviii.  245  You  give  me  grand-paternal  advice 
sometimes.  1884  E.  YATES  Recoil,  I.  ii.  40  The  finances  of 
the  grand-paternal  establishment. 

DGrandpere  vgranpfr).  [Fr. ;  lit.  'grand- 
father'.] A  variety  of  the  cotillon  (Cent.  Diets. 

1835  Woman  I.  171  Are  not  the  forms  of  dance  more 
recently  introduced,  the  Galoppe,  Mazurka,  Cotillon, 
Grandpere,  '  romping  ' ! 

Grandpisce,  obs.  form  of  GRAMPIS. 
GrandriUs.     [Cf.  DRILL  stf]  (See  qnot) 

1881  CAUUEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Netdlram-k,  Grandrills, 
a  dark  grey  material,  made  of  cotton.. and  employed  for 
the  making  of  stays ;  a  description  of  coarse  Jean. 

Qra-ndship.  nonce-mi.  The  personality  of  a 
'  Grand '  (see  GRAND  B.  4). 

1747  W.  HORSLEY  Fool(vn!h  "•  165  The  Grand,  he  pray'd 
for  Silence  to  the  Herd ;  at  length . .  Clamour  ceas'd,  and 
thus  his  Grandship  open'd. 

Grand  Signior.  Forms  :  see  SIGNIOB.  [ad. 
It.  gran  signore  '  great  lord ' :  see  GRAND  and 
SIGNIOR.  Some  of  the  forms  are  assimilated  to 
the  Fr.  equivalent  grand  seigneur.] 

1.   The  Grand  Signior :  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

1591  WOTTON  Let.  to  Ld.  Zouck  6  Aug.  in  Relig.  (1685) 
683  The  Gran  Seignior  yet  liveth  in  Croatia.  1508  B.  JONSON 
Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  L  i.Wks.  (1616)  Q  Our  Turkic  companie 
neuer  sent  the  like  to  the  Grand-Signior.  1610  GriLLiM 
Heraldry,  IIL  xiv.  (1660)  177  Embassador  for  many  years  to 
the  Grand  Signeur  from  the  King.,  of  England.  1713  WARDER 
True  A  masons  (ed.  2  59  The  Grand  Seignior  with  all  his 
Janizaries  about  him.  1774  GOLDSM.  .Vol.  Hist.  (1776)  II. 
399  [The  Zebra]  It  b  frequent  with  the  African  ambassadors 
to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  to  bring  some  of  these  animals 
with  them,  as  presents  for  the  Grand  Seignior.  1847  MRS. 
A.  KEKR  Hist.  Sercia  445  Intending  . .  to  lay  some  com- 
plaints before  the  Effendi  of  the  Grand  Signior. 

1 2.  A  great  noble.   Obs. 

The  F.  grand  seigneur  is  occasionally  used  in  recent 
English  books  in  this  sense. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  IL  81  The  Grand-siegniors  and 
great  men  of  the  citie.  Ibid.  526  M.  Valerius  Maximus.. 
Seeing  one  of  the  grand-seignieurs  of  Rome.  [1860  WHYTE 
MELVILLE  Holmfy  Ho.  I.  142  A  Paladin  in  the  field, 
a  grand  seigneur  in  the  drawing-room.] 

Grandsire  ,grx'ndsai*J,  grarnsaiT).  Forms : 
see  GRASD  a.  and  SIRE  ;  also  4  graunsire,  -«er, 
5  granser,  grawn  e)sire,  -syre,  6  graynser; 
Sc.  6  grant-,  grandschir,  7  grandsher,  -ir,  9 
gran  ,d  sher.  dial,  gransir.  [a.  AF.  graunt  sire : 
see  GRAND  a.  1 2  b  and  SIRE.] 

1.  =  GRANDFATHER  i.  arch,  and  dial. 

c  1190  Belief  473  in  5.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  120  Bi  be  kingus  daye 
henries  bat  ovre  graunt-sire  was.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
6353  vor  he  wilnede  vorto  ligge  is  grantsire  ney.  1387 
TRE\TSA  Higden  (Rolls!  II.  259  Sarug  was  Abraham  his 
fader  graunsire.  1-1400  Destr.  Troy  2169  Synkes  not  in 
your  sowle  be  sorow  of  your  graunser.  1474  CAXTOK 
Cltesse  53  Counceyllour  of  hb  fader  his  grauntsire  and  of 
his  grauntsirs  fader.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes 
124  Hys  grauntsirs  \tnisfrinted  gramitsirs]  fader  was  an 
harper  and  meter  oflandes.  1501  Plumfto*  Carr.  Camden) 
151  All  the  estayts  made  by  your  gra>-nser  and  father.  1587 
Mirr.  Mag.,  Q.  Cordila  vL  i  My  grandsire  Bladud  bight. 
1605  CAMDEN  Kem.  212  My  father  was  King  of  England  .. 
and  his  father  my  grandsire  was  also  King  of  England 
1697  POTTER  Antio.  Greece  (1715)  I.  i.  xivi.  169  If  an 
Heiress  is  contracted  lawfully  in  full  Marriage  by  a  Father 
or  Grand-sire.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  566  His  grandsire 
sent  him  to  the  sylvan  chace.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  it. 
xxvii,  By  Woden  wild,  (my  grandsire 's  oath  .  1863  LONGF. 
Wayside  Inn  Prel.  112  The  sword  his  grandsire  bore.  1876 
Whitty  Gloss.,  Gransir,  grandfather. 

b.  The  sire  of  a  sire  (of  an  animal,  esp.  a  horse). 
1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.   184  Another  chestnut  [horse], 

but  with  the  characteristic  black  spots  of  his  grandsire- 

c.  t  First  grandsire,  great  grandsire  -=  great- 
grandfather.    (See  also  GREAT  a.  21  b.) 

c  1400  Destr.  Tr»}i  13602  Aschatus.  .bat  b  my  fader  so  fre, 
and  pi  first  graunser. 

2.  Sc.  Agreat-grandfather.  (Cf.  GRANDFATHER  3.) 

'543  -Sf-  -Acts  Mary  (1814)  IL  432/1  Or  souerane  ledyis 
feder.  .hir  guidschir,  &  grantschir.  1591  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI 
(1814!  III.  610/1  His  maicsties  vmquhile  darrest  grandschir. 
1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  91  The  father,  gudsher,  and  grand- 
sher. 1641  Sc.  Acts  Ckas.  1  (18701  V.  606/2  The  estate. . 
Hes  beine  possest  be  me  my  father  gudshir  and  grandshir 
thir  thriescoir  and  ten  yeires  bygane.  1806  R.  Jameson  t 
Pof.  Ball.  I.  292  His  gransher,  his  gutsher,  his  daddie. 
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3.  A   forefather,   progenitor,  arch. 

fiJOO.V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  5;  182  }>e  kynj  Alfred,  is  graunt- 
sire,  >at  hous  a-rerd  hadde.  1573  TWVNE  sEntid  x. 
(1584'  Qv,  Thy  soule  vnto  thy  grandsiers  gosts.-I  send. 
1599  H.  BfTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  A  a  iij,  Our  Grand-sire 
.V./mi.  1693  C.  URYDEN  in  J.  D.'s  Juvenal  viL  11697)  182 
In  Peace,  ye  Shades  of  our  Great  Grandsire>  rot.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princ.  1.6  Some  sorcerer,  whom  a  far-off  grand- 
sire  burnt  Because  he  cast  no  shadow.  1896  F.  HALL  in 
.V<i.':Vi*  (N.Y.)  LXII.  157/2  Our  colonial  grandsires  of  course 
stressed  the  first  syllable  in  hired  matt. 

afffiitire.  1649  MILTON  Eikcn.  XX.  Wks.  (1847)  321/1 
So  did.  .our  grandsire  papists  in  this  realm. 

4.  A  man  of  an  age  befitting  a  grandfather ;  an 
old  man.  arch. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tom.  SAr.  iv.  v.  50  Do  good  old  grandsire. 
&  withall  make  known  Which  way  thou  trauellest.  1819 
W.  TENNANT  rafistry  Siortnd  11827)  10  Auld  grandsheis 
at  their  doors  sat  beikin'. 

5.  attrib.   ,qnasi-<ur/.) 

150*  SHAKS.  Rcm.  ft  Jul.  i.  iv.  37  For  I  am  prouerb'd 
with  a  Grandsier  Phrase.  1^37  N.  WHITING  Albino  $ 

•  Bclltima  (1638)  85  Yet  had  their  pleasure  not  a  grand-sire 
life.  1856  R.  A.  VAI-GHAN  Mystics  VUL  iv.  (1860)  II.  56 

'  Yon  grey  promontory,  about  whose  grandsire  knees  the 
waves  are  gambolling. 

6.  Hell-ringing.    A  particular  method  of  ringing 
!    the  changes  on  a  ring  of  bells;  its  varieties  are 
'•    designated  grandsire  cinque,  grandsire  bob,  grand- 
sire  triples,  etc. 

1671  Tintiniialogia  95  Grandsire  is  the  best  and  most 
ingenious  Peal  that  ever  was  composed,  to  be  rang  on  five 
bells.  IHd.  102  This  Peal  of  Grandsire ..  is  the  absolute 
foundation  from  whence  the  excellent  Peal  of  Grandsire 
bob  (on  six  bells)  had  its  beginning  and  method.  1671, 
1*77  [see  BOB  «*.sl  1798  in  Cent/.  Mag.  (1825)  XCV. 
I.  2^8  A  full  and  compleat  peal  of  grandsire  tripples,  con- 
sisting of  5040  changes.  18109  in  Southey  Comin.-pi.  £Ji. 
IV.  300  A  peal  of  grandsire-bob-cators  containing  126 
changes.  187*  ELI-ACOMBE  Ck.  Bells  Dn-on  iii.  40  The 
College  Youths  rang  at .  .S.  Bride's,  London,  the  first  peal  of 
5000  grandsire  cinques  on  twelve  bells.  1883  fTfiajii  Daily 
Post  19  Oct.  7  A  peal  of  10,176  changes  of  grandsire  majors 
.  .This  is  the  longest  peal  ever  rung.. upon  hand-bells. 

Grandson  gn£'ndf»n,gi:ensi>n).  [See  GRAKD 
a.  1 1  b.]  A  son's  or  daughter's  son. 

1586  WARNER  Alt.  Exg.  u.  xi.  (1589)  48  Alceus  grand- 
sonne  searching  long  the  Thefts  he  could  not  finde.  1655 
SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  A'.  Paftts  (Camden)  II.  280  Which  only 
hath  bin  obstructed  by  my  grandsonnes  treachery.  1734-5 
LORD  C.  in  Sat/ft  Lett.  (1766)  II.  an  These  works  shall 
be  the  first  foundation  of  the  libraries  of  my  three  grand- 
sons.  1765-9  BLACKSTONE  Coatm.  (1793)  248  Stephen.. was 
indeed  the  grandson  of  the  conqueror,  by  Adelicia  his 
daughter.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  L  24  She  expected  a 
little  grandson  also. 

b.  transf.  of  a  horse. 

1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  184/1  The  Darley  Arabian's  line 
is  represented . .  through  his  son  Flying  Childers,  his  grand- 
sons Blaze  and  Snip,  and  his  great-grandson  Snap.  IHd. 
185/2  The  Baron,  .and  his  grandson  Blair  Athol. 

c.  Com5.  Grandson-in-lato. 

1898  Daily  Neva  19  Dec.  5/1  If  a  grandson-in-Iaw  is 
a  grandson. 

Hence  Grm-nd»on»hip. 

1856  DONALDSON  in  Cambridge  Ess.  30  Among  the  Romans, 
a  man,  of  whom  grand-sonship  could  not  be  predicated,  was 
dubbed  a  ttrrx  Jilius. 

Grand  tour.  [Originally  Fr.  =  '  great  cir- 
cuit' ;  but  now  apprehended  as  an  English  phrase.] 
A  tonr  of  the  principal  cities  and  places  of  interest 
in  Europe,  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  education  of  young  men  of  good  birth 
or  fortune.  Chiefly  in  phr.  to  make  the  grand  tour. 

[1670  LASSELS  k'ty.  Italy  Pref.  avi.  And  no  man  under- 
stands Livy  and  Caesar,  .like  him  who  hath  made  exactly 
the  Grand  Tour  of  France  and  the  Giro  of  Italy.]  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1768)  IV.  261  Should  we  not  make 
the  Grand  Tour  upon  this  occasion  ?  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod. 
Rand.  i.  (1760)  I.  3  You  have  made  the  grand  tour.  1837 
Penny  Cycl.  VII.  56/2  In  1714  he  [Chesterfield)  left  the 
University  to  make  the  usual  grand  tour  of  Europe.  *  1869 
ROGERS  Pref.  to  Adam  Smith's  It'.  A*.  I-  12  Young  men 
of  fortune  and  fashion  made  what  was  called  the  '  grand 
tour  '  under  the  guidance  of  a  tutor. 

b.  trans/.   To  take  the  grand  tour  of:  to  make 
the  circuit  of,  go  round. 

1843  HALIBURTOX  Attackl  I.  xv.  770  The  decanters  now 
take  the  '  grand  tour  '  of  the  table. 

Hence  Grand-tour  v..  nonce-wd..  to  '  make  the 
grand  tour'. 

1886  RcsKtu  Prxterita  I.  392  [They]  were  grand-touring 
in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Gra 'lid-uncle.  [See  GRAKD  a.  1 2  b.]  One's 
father's  or  mother's  uncle  ;  a  great-uncle. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  19  He  also  . .  was  crooned  king  of 
Fraunce..be  the  gret  mighte..of  his  graunt  oncle  Henry 
cardinalle  of  Englande.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Anter.  I.  L 
52  He  promoted  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  grand-uncle. 
1834  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  I.  12  My  present  maid  has 
a  grand-uncle  in  town.  1881  J.  GRANT  Camirvnians  I.  ii. 
24,  1  won't  consult  grand-uncle  on  that  matter,  Cousin  Hew. 

t  Grane,  so.  Obs.  Also  3-4  grone.  [Not  in 
OE.,  but  app.  in  ablaut  relation  to  the  synonymous 
GRUfrf.1]  A  snare,  trap  ;  a  noose.  (Cf.  GIRN  si.1) 

a  izss  Ancr.  R,  134  Leste  heo  beo  ikeiht  buruh  summe  of 
be  decries  gronen.  Ibid.  278  So  lute!  bing  is  edmodnesse  & 
so  smel  bet  no  grone  ne  mei  hire  etholden.  13. .  Metr. 
Horn.  (Vemon  MS.)  in  ArcJtm  Stud.  d.  ntn.  Sfr.  LVII. 
247  'i  He  sauh  al  be  eorbe  was  sprad  wib  panters  and  wib 
grones  blalce.  c  1380  WVCLTF  H'ts.  (1880'  437  pes  two  lawis 
Den  granes  \ntisprinted  graoes]  to  be  fend  to  gnare  men  in 
his  net.  —  Sei.  H'ia.  III.  198  pe  day  of  dome  schal  come 
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as  a  snare,  or  grane.  1382  —  Amos  iii.  5  A  brid  shal  falle 
in  to  grane  of  erthc.  —  Judith  ix.  13  Be  he  taken  with  the 
grane  of  liis  e^tni  in  me.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  5  He  hangide 
hyrn  \\iili  :i  ^rane.  e  1430  LVDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.) 
203  That  fro  hir  gravys  ['!  read  granys]  and  hir  snare  Goth 
not  awey  that  comyth  between. 

Grane  (gr?'n),  v.  0/>s.  exc.  dial.  Also  7,  9 
grain,  9  dial,  green,  [f.  prec. ;  the  form  green 
may  belong  to  GKIN  v.]  trans.  To  choke,  strangle. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  112  One  executioner  on 
one  side,  and  another  on  the  other,  craned  him  [the  con- 
demned person]  with  a  linnen  cloth  about  his  neck,  pulling 
the  same  till  they  forced  him  to  gape.  1674-91  RAY  S.  ft 
I'.-  < '.  Words  101  To  Grain  or  Grane ',  to  choak  or  throttle. 
1806  MLOOMFIELD  Wild  /-'lowers  43  Till  I  was  nearly  granM 
outright  He  hugs'd  so  woundly  hard.  1823  MOOR  Suffolk 
Words,  dreen,  throttle—  choak.  A  tight  collar  is  said  to 
green  a  horse.  1895  E.  Anglian  Gloss.,  Grain,  to  gripe  the 
throat ;  to  strangle. 

Grane,  obs.  f.  GRAIN  ;  northern  f.  GROAN. 

t  Granell,  v.  Obs.  rare~ '.  [Variant  of  GIBNEL 
V.]  trans.  To  store  up  in  a  granary. 

1621  BOLTON  S/at.  Irel.  43  (Act  8  Edw.  IV)  Diverse 
persons  . .  have  used  to  buy  . .  great  store  of  corns  to  granell 
up  the  same  to  sell  upon  a  dearth. 

t  Graner.  Obs.  Forms :  5-7  graner,  6  grayn-, 
grainard,  grauier,  grayner,  6-7  granar,  (gra- 
nard).  [ad.  F.  grenier;  the  forms  have  been 
variously  influenced  by  GRAIN  and  GBANABY. 
Cf.  GARNER.] 

1.  Some  utensil  belonging   to  a  brewery;  perh. 
a  vessel  for  holding  grain. 

1413  F..  E.  W*7/.r(i882)  22  Ybe-quethe  to.  .Ion,  i  graners, 
an  a  Hot,  an  a  planer. 

2.  A  granary,  garner. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  II.  ix.  (1537)  128 b,  They  lacked  come  in 
their  graynardes.  1538  BALE  Enterlitde  John  Bapt.  in 
Harl.  Misc.  (1808)  I.  no  He  wyll  brynge  the  wheate  into 
hys  barne  or  grayner.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
Matt.  iii.  12  He  shal  vtterly  cleanse  his  floore,  &  ley  vp  the 
wheat  in  his  granard.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Comes 
horreorum,  the  ouerseer  of  the  graner  and  bakehouse  . .  in 
a  princes  house.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  639/1 
They  haue  . .  their  graniers  and  their  caues  full.  1583 
STANVHURST  /Eneis  iv.  (Arb.)  109  Much  lyk  when  pismers 
theire  corner  in  granar  ar  hurding,  Careful  of  a  winter 
nipping,  in  barns  they  be  piling.  1610  HF.ALEY  tr.  Vives 
on  St.  A  ug.  Citie  of  God  xv.  xxvi.  567  The  graner  or 
place  where  meate  was  kept  for  all  the  creatures  [in  the 
Ark].  1613  R.  C.  TMe  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Gamar,  Granar, 
come  chamber.  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  iv.  1362  Our 
Granards  filled,  and  our  Gates  made  strong. 

Grange  (gr^ndg),  s6.  Forms  :  4-7  graunge, 
(4-5  gronge,  5  grawnge,  6  grandge,  graynge, 
granege),  4-  grange.  [a.  AF.  graunge  (F. 
grange) :  —  med.L,  granea,  grdnica  f.  grdn-um 
GBAIN  sb.^"] 

1.  A  repository  for  grain  ;  a  granary,  barn.  arch, 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4689  Gamers  and  Granges  fild  [he]  wit 

sede.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  it.  190  And  eke  of  loves 
mo  eschaunges  Than  ever  comes  were  in  graunges.  1489 
CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  IV.  ix.  253  A  man  . .  brought  to  losse 
and  domage  by  fortune  of  fyre  in  his  hous  or  in  his  grange. 
1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xviii.  25  All  these  cariagis 
were  sette  in  voyde  granges  and  barnes.  1634  MILTON 
Camus  175  When,  for  their  teeming  flocks  and  granges  full, 
In  wanton  dance  they  [unlettered  hinds]  praise  the  bounteous 
Pan.  1853  TURNER  Dom.  Archil.  II.  119  The  grange  was 
equivalent  to  our  modern  barn,  where  the  corn  is  placed 
before  it  is  thrashed.  1853  M.  ARNOLD  Scholar-Gipsy  xiii, 
And  thou  hast  climb'd  the  hill.  .Then  sought  thy  straw  in 
some  sequester'd  grange.  1873  HALE  In  His  Name  i.  3 
Beyond,  she  could  see  large  farms  with  their  granges. 

2.  An  establishment  where  farming   is   carried 
on ;    f  also>   rarely,   a   group   of  such   places,  a 
village  (obs.).    Now  applied  to  :  A  country  house 
with  farm  buildings  attached,  usually  the  residence 
of  a  gentleman-farmer. 

c  1300  Havelok  764  Forbar  he  neythe[r]  tun,  ne  gronge, 
fat  he  ne  to-yede  with  his  ware.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B. 
xvii.  71  The  Samaritan  . .  ladde  hym  so  forth  on  lyard 
to  lex-christi,  a  graunge.  11529  SKELTON  Col.  Cloutc 
421  Of  an  abbaye  ye  make  a  graunge.  1530  PALSGR.  227/1 
Graunge  or  a  lytell  thorpe,  hameau.  Graunge,  petit 
milage,  cisso  BALE  K.  Johan  (Camd.  Soc.)  23  Our 
changes  are  soch  that  an  Abbeye  turneth  to  a  graunge. 
1563-87  FOXF.  A.f,M.  (1596)  38/1  Polycarpus.  .hid  himselfe 
in  a  grange  or  village  not  farr  off  from  the  citie.  1606 
HOLLAND  Sueton.  193  It  received  moreover  graunges  [L. 
ritra]  with  cornefiefds,  vine  yards,  pastures  and  woodes. 
1622  FLETCHER  Prophetess  \.  iii,  Make  this  little  grange 
seem  a  large  empire.  1623  COCKERAM,  Graunge,  a  lone 
house  in  the  Countrey,  a  Village.  1703  T.  N.  City  ft  C. 
Purchaser  159  Grange,  ..a  Building  which  hath  Barns, 
Stables,  Stalls,  and  other  necessary  Places  for  Husbandry. 
1721  STRYPE  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  xxx.  503  A  Messe  and  a  Grange 
called  Badley  Grange,  of  the  Value  of  42  Shillings  in 
Cheshire.  1849  W.  IRVING  Crayon  Misc.  300  One  of  these 
renovated  establishments,  that  had  but  lately  been  a  mere 
ruin,  and  was  now  a  substantial  grange.  1850  TENNYSON 
In  Mem.  xci,  The  thousand  waves  of  wheat,  'Iliat  ripple 
round  the  lonely  grange.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  I. 
xvii.  508  They  were  scattered  in  lonely  granges. 

b.  esp.  Hist.  An  outlying  farm-house  with 
barns,  etc.  belonging  to  a  religions  establishment 
or  a  feudal  lord,  where  crops  and  tithes  in  kind 
were  stored. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  482  He  is  wont  for  lymber  for 
to  go,  And  dwellen  at  the  grange  a  day  or  two.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  xlviii.  368  (Add.  MS. )  All  here  studie  is  granges, 
shepe,  nete,  and  rentes.  1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  97  Great 
lordes  have  cottages  or  graunges  towards  the  South,  from 


whence  their  tenants  bring  them  millet.  1726  AYLIFFE 
Parergon  88  Of  this  sort  were  their  Granges  and  Priories. 
1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  iii.  A  grange,  or  solitary  farm-house, 
inhabited  by  the  bailiff,  or  steward,  of  the  monastery.  1868 
YONGE  Cameos  1 1877)  I.  viii.  52  He. .  harassed  a  few  brethren 
of  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  who  inhabited  a  grange  not  far 
from  Spakling.  1874  GRICKN  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  6.  145  [They] 
turned  aside  to  a  grange  of  the  monks  of  Abingdon. 

T  3.  A  country  house.   Obs. 

1552  HULOET,  Graunge,  or  manour  place  without  the  walls 
of  a  citie,  sulmrbannm.  1587  TCRHKRV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  98 
His  wife  abode  A  three  mylus  off  the  towne,  where  he  had 
buylte  a  graunge.  1592  DAMIKL  Compl,  Rosamond  Poems 
(1717)4780011  was  I  triiinM  from  Court,  T' a  solitary  Grange. 
1611  COTGK.,  llcauregard,  a  Summer  house,  or  Graunge ; 
a  house  for  pleasure,  and  recreation.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist, 
li'urld  II.  v.  iii.  §  16.  454  Eight  yeeres  ..had  hee  been 
absent  out  of  the  Citie,  and  liued  in  his  Countrie  Grange. 
1630  DONNE  Serm.  xxxix.  391  The  Grange  or  country  house 
of  the  same  Landlord.  1633  HKYWOOD  Eng.  Tray.  in. 
Wks.  1874  IV.  43  Who  can  blame  him  to  absent  himselfe 
from  home,  And  make  his  Fathers  house  but  as  a  grange, 
For  a  Beautie  so  Attractiue. 

1 4.  fig.  in  various  senses.   Obs. 

1557  Tottefs  Misc.  (Arb.)  179  [Thou]  The  heape  of  mishap 
of  all  my  griefe  the  graunge.  1580  LYLY  Enphues  (Arb.)  265 
Though  England  be  no  graunge,  but  yeeldeth  euery  thing. 
1581  T.  HOWF.LL  Denises  (18791  201  Where  al  delights  con- 
demde  are  shut,  in  sharp  repentance  grange.  1596  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  vn.  vii.  21  Ne  have  the  watry  foules  a  certaine  grange 
Wherein  to  rest.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  IX.  385  It  [Sicily] 
was  also  aunciently  called  the  Grange  of  the  Romanes. 

6.  U.  S.  A  lodge  or  local  branch  of  the  order  of 
'Patrons  of  Husbandry',  an  association  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

1875  C.  F.  ADAMS  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXX.  405  The  great 
convention  of  the  Granges  held  at  Springfield,  III.  1880 
I.ibr.  Univ.  Knowl.  (U.  S.)  VII.  9  Grange,  . .  used  in  the 
U.  S.  since  1867,  as  the  familiar  name  of  the  state  and  sub- 
ordinate organizations  of  the  '  patrons  of  husbandry ',  a 
national  association  of  agriculturists. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  grange  account,  farm, 
t  horse,  f  house,  keeper,  f  place  ;  grange  apple,  a 
particular  variety  of  apple  ;  t  grange-gotten  a., 
?  born  in  a  grange,  descended  from  farmers. 

1892  KIRK  Abingdon  Ace.  p.  xxxi,  This  account  is  followed 
by  a  "grange  account  of  Mercham.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom. 
Amusem.  48  A  new  variety  has  been  produced  between  this 
and  the  'Grange  apple.  1878  MACLEAR  Celtsvu.  (1879)  118 
All  flocked  forth  from  their  little  "grange  farms  near  the 
monastery.  1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxv.  (1589)  112 
*Grange-gotten  Pierce  of  Gauelstone,and  Spensers  two  like 
sort,  Meane  Gentlemen.  1667  DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE 
Life  DukeofN.(i%%6)  152  "Grange  horses,  hackney  horses, 
manage-horses.  .and  others.  1589  GREENE  Menafkon(fa\>.) 
85  It  is  long  since  wee  met,  and  our  house  is  a  "Grange  house 
with  you.  1590  Tartlon's  News  Purgat.  48,  I  would  haue 
thee  staye  at  our  little  graunge  house  in  the  Countrey. 
1701  'Grange-keeper  [see  GRANGER  i].  c  1340  Cursor  M. 
5044  (Fairf.)  pai  . .  be  stiwarde  fande  atte  a  'grange  place 
[Cott.  garner]  soiournande.  1590  GREENE  Roy.  Exch.  Wks. 
(Grosart)  VII.  242  Sequestrating  himself  in  a  graunge  place. 

t  Grange,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  f.  prec.]  trans. 
Perh.  a  fig.  use  of  a  vb.  meaning '  to  engross  (corn) '. 

ri595  in  Birch  Mem.  Q.  Eliz.  (1754)  I.  355  This  ruffianry 
of  causes  I  am  daily  more  and  more  acquainted  with,  and 
see  the  manner  of  dealing,  which  groweth  by  the  queen's 
straitness  to  give  these  women,  whereby  they  presume  thus 
to  grange  and  buck  causes. 

Granger  (gre'-ndgai).  Also  7  grangier, 
grainger.  [a.  AF.  graunger  (F.  grangier),  i. 
grange  GBANGE  s6.] 

1.  One  who  is  in  charge  of  a  grange  ;  a  farm- 
bailiff;  also,  ?  a  tenant-farmer. 

c  1112  in  Mem.  St.  Giles's,  Ditrh.  (Surtees)  196  note,  Un- 
decimus  erit  Graunger  et  Custos  Carucarum.  1583  STANV. 
HURST  Mneis  iv.  (Arb.)  109  Soom  grangers  with  goade  iads 
restye  be  pricking.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  225  As  if  he 
had  slain  his  Grangier,  or  Bailif  of  his  husbandry.  1641 
BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  97  His  tenants  the  graingers  are 
tyed  to  come  themselves,  and  winde  the  woll.  1689  Def. 
Liberty  agsl.  Tyrants  4  To  the  end  that  God  might  be 
acknowledged  Lord,  and  they  his  grangers  and  vine  dressers. 
1701  Cornells  Lam  Did.,  Grangerus,  the  Granger,  or 
Grange-keeper,  an  Officer  belonging  to  Religious  Houses, 
who  was  to  look  after  their  Grange.  1877  F.  G.  LEE  Gloss. 
Eccl.  Terms  140  The  granger  who  takes  charge  of  the 
garners  and  barns  of  a  religious  house.  • 

2.  U.S.  a.  A  member  of  a '  grange '  (see  GRANGE  s\ 
1875  C.  F.  ADAMS  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXX.  395  The  time 

has  now  come  when  the  Granger  can  be  looked  upon  as  a 
phenomenon  of  the  past.  1896  Daily  Neva  3  Nov.  2/4  The 
leading  Grangers  were  afraid  to  go  into  politics. 

b.  A  farmer  (see  quot.  1887^ 

1887  I.  R.  Laily's  Ranche  Life  Montana  121  They  call 
the  farmers  here  '  grangers ',  as  distinct  from  ranch-men 
or  stock-men.  ..  The  granger  is  held  in  low  estimation  by 
the  stock-man.  1889  Century  Diet.,  Granger,  a  fanner,  a 
countryman  (Humorous.  U.  S.). 

c.  //.  Short  for  granger  shares. 

1885  Atlantic  Monthly  Apr.  445/1  One  has  but  to  mention 
the  word '  railway  ',  and  there  arises  to  the  mind  a  congeries 
of  difficult  questions  dealing  with  Western  '  grangers '.  1897 
Daily  Nevis  17  June  3/1  Other  stocks  reacted,  Grangers 
leading  the  railways. 

3.  attrib.  (sense  2),  as  granger  law,  movement, 
party;  granger  road  (U.S.},  one  of  the  railways 
which   convey   grain   from   the   Western   States ; 
grangershares  (  U.S.},  shares  in  thegranger  roads. 

1887  Content  f.  Rev.  May  700  The  rash  '  "granger  '  laws  of 
more  than  a  decade  ago  firmly  established  the  principle. 
1875  C.  F.  ADAMS  in  N.  Amer.  Km.  CXX.  395  That 
"Granger  movement,  which . .  has  played  a  most  prominent 
part  in  the  politics  of  certain  of  the  North-western  States. 


1888  URYCE  Amer.  Comtitw.  II.  II.  xlvi.  202  The  farmers 
associated  themselves  in  societies  called  'Granges',  .for the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  and  created  a  'Granger  party, 
which  secured  drastic  legislation  against  the  railroad  com- 
panies. 1892  rail  MallG.  31  Aug.  7/1  The  'granger  roads 
Kaii.cd  16  per  cent,  in  net.  1881  Chicago  Times  12  Mar., 
Mi^h-priccd  'granger  shares. 

Grangerize  (gr^ndgoraiz),  v.  [f.  Granger 
(see  below)  +  -IZE. 

In  1769  James  Granger  published  a '  Biographical  History 
of  England  ',  with  blank  leaves  for  the  reception  of  engraved 
portraits  or  other  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  text.  The 
filling  up  of  a  '  Granger  '  became  a  favourite  hobby,  and 
afterwards  other  books  were  treated  in  the  same  manner.] 

trans.  To  illustrate  (a  book)  by  the  addition  of 
prints,  engravings,  etc.,  especially  such  as  have 
been  cut  out  of  other  books. 

1882  SALA  in  lllustr.  Lond.  Nevis  4  Nov.  463/3  Mr. 
Ashton's  '  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  '.  .would 
be  a  capital  book  to  grangerise.  1885  Pall  MallG.  12  Feb. 
4/2  He.  .proceeded  to  '  Grangerize '  or  illustrate  it,  by  the 
insertion  of  his  mass  of  materials. 

Hence  G-ra'ngerized  ///.  a.,  Gra'ngerizin? 
vlil.  s/>.  Also  Gra  ngeriza'tion,  the  action  of 
grangerizing;  Gra'ngerlzer  =  GBANGEIIITE; 
&ra  ngerism,  the  practice  of  grangerizing ; 
Gra'ugerite,  one  who  grangerizes. 

1886  A  thcnziiw  9  Oct.  468/3  A  very  handsome  '  *granger- 
ized' copy  of  Byron's 'English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers'. 
1886  1'all  MallG.  23  July  5/2  Agreat  piece  of 'Grangerizing 
is  now  on  view . .  — a  copy  of  James  Granger's  '  Biographical 
History  of  England  '.  1885  Standard  24  Jan.  5/3  By  in. 


Intmne  13  Jan.  (Cent.),  Ihe  portraits  ol  actors  will  be 
paged  separately,  with  blank  backs,  for  the  benefit  of 
'Grangerizers.  1896  Bookseller's  Catal.,  The  value  to  a 
Grangerizer  of  this  huge  collection  of  portraits  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  1882  SALA  in  lllustr.  Lond.  Neivs  4  Nov. 
463/3  The  only  drawback  to  'Grangerism  is  that  [etc.].  1881 
A.  LANG  library  20  *Grangerite.  1885  fall  MallG.  n 
June  6/1  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Grangerite  art.  1889  Book- 
tt'orm  362  Granger's  History  was  the  first  book  extended 
by  the  introduction  of  extra  prints  illustrative  of  its  text, 
and  Mr.  Granger  was  the  original  Extra-illustrator,  the 
father  of  the  noble  band  of  Grangerites. 

i!  Grangonsier.  Also  6  grandgosier.  [Use 
of  Grangmsier  ( =  F. grand gosier  '  great  throat '), 
proper  name  of  a  character  in  Rabelais.]  One 
who  will '  swallow '  anything.  Also  attrib. 

c  1580  JEFFERIE  Bugbears  in.  i.  in  Archiv  .Stud.  d.  neu. 
Sfr.  (1897)  25  He  gave  me  thys  swete  ware  to  be  grime  our 
grandgosier  withall.  1871  G.  MEREDITH  Richmond  liii,  Our 
grangousier  public. 

I  Gra'ngy,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  GRANGE  s6.+ 
-Y.]     Rustic. 

c  1541  Ansiu.  Pafystic.  Exlwrt.  6  Ther  meters  all  mangye 
Rashe,  rnrall,  ana  grangye. 

Graniferous  (grani-feras),  a.  [f.  L.  granifer 
(f.  grdni-,granu»i  GBAIN  -f  -fer  bearing) +  -OUB.] 
Producing  or  bearing  grain  or  seed  like  grain. 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Graniferous,  that  beareth  grains, 
or  kernels.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  It.  112  Graniferous 
Evergreen  Shrubs.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury^  n.  115/2 
Graniferous  seed  pods  bearing  small  seed  like  grains.  1794 
MARTYN  Rousseau's  Boi.  xviii.  252  Fiddle-dock  has  the 
valves  notched  about  the  edges,  one  of  them  usually  grani- 
ferous.  1843  HUMBLE  Diet.  Geol.  $  Min.,  Graniferous, 
pods  which  bear  seeds  like  grains. 

Graiiiforrn  (gTse-nif^im),  a.  [f.  L.  gran-urn 
GRAIN  +  -(I)FOBM.]  Formed  like  a  grain  or  as 
if  composed  of  grains  ;  spec,  in  Anat.  and  Bot, 

1778  CAMPER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  157  Little  graniform 
bones.  1797  ll-iil.  LXXXVII.  207  The  inner  surfaceof  the 
horns  was  graniform.  1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  441 
Mesembryanthemnm  parutfolinm  ..  leaves  graniform  ex- 
panded bluntly.  1830  R.  KNOX  SMarifs  A  nat.  354  A ..  very 
painful  graniform  or  pisiform  subcutaneous  tumour.  (840 
PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.,  Graniform,  formed  like  grains  of  corn. 

Granilite  igrse'nilsit).  Min.  Now  rare.  [In- 
troduced by  Kirwan;  f.  L.  grant-,  comb,  form 
oi gran-urn  GBAIN  +  -LITE.]  A  granular  aggregate 
of  more  than  three  ingredients  (see  quot.  1796). 

1794  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  346  Granilite.  Under 
this  denomination,  we  may  comprehend  all  granites  that 
contain  more  than  three  constituent  parts.  1799  —  Geol. 
Ess.  166  By  granitic  compounds,  I  mean  granitmes,  grani- 
tells,  and  granilites.  1865  in  PAGE  Handtk.  Geol.  Terms 
(ed.  2)  s.v.  Granitelle. 

Hence  Granlli-tic  a. 

1790  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  123  This  granilitic  rock. 

II  Granilla  (gram-la).    [Sp.,  dim.  oigrana  :  see 
GBAIN  jvU]     An  inferior  quality  of  cochineal,  con- 
sisting of  the  dried  bodies  of  small  or  half-grown 
cochineal-insects. 

1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  96  Granilla  is  the 
refuse  of  Cochineal,  in  small  grains,  a  1873  CALVERT  Dye- 
ing ff  Calico-frinting  (1876)  208  There  is  often  a  second 
production  of  cochineal  before  the  wet  season  sets  in;  if  so, 
it  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife  and  dried,  but  it  is  of  inferior 
quality,  and  is  sold  under  the  name  of  granilla. 

Granite  (grarnit).  Also  8  granate,  granet. 
[ad.  It. granite  (orig.  a  ppl.  adj.  =  'grained'),  f. 
grano  GBAIN  sb.  The  It.  word  has  been  adopted 
in  most  of  the  European  langs. :  F.  granit  (cited 
in  Hatz.-Darm.  from  1690),  Sp.,  fg.granitff,  Ger., 
Sw.,  Da.  granit,  Du.  granict. 

The  iSth  c.  form  granate  is  due  to  etymologizing  identi- 
fication of  the  word  with  GKANATK  a.  Cf.  granated  marble, 
s.v.  GKANATE  :•.] 


GHANITELL. 

1.  A  granular  crystalline  rock  consisting  essen- 
tially of  quartz,  orthoclase-fekispar,  and  mica, 
much  used  in  building. 

It  varies  in  colour,  light  grey  being  the  predominating 
tint.  Other  varieties  are  white  and  light  red  or  pink. 

[1613-39  I.  JONES  in  Leoni  PallatiiSs  Arc/n't.  (1742)  II. 
49  A.  Pannefs  of  Porphyry.  B.  Ditto  of  Granito.]  1646 
EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  '•  232  Columns  of  great  height,  of 
Egyptian  granite.  1670  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  II.  236  Pillars 
.  .all  of  a  granite,  or  speckled  marble.  1718  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Abbe  Conli  31  July,  Vast  pieces  of 
granite  . .  are  daily  lessened  by  the  prodigious  balls  that 
the  Turks  make  from  them  for  their  Cannon.  1759  JOHNSON 
Rasselas  xxxvii,  Palaces  and  temples  will  be  demolished 
to  make  stables  of  granate.  1762  Phil.  Trans.  LII.  510 
The  school-house  all  of  square  granet.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of 
IsUs  ill.  xv,  Huge  terraces  of  granite  black.  1851  LAVARD 
Pop.  Ace.  Discov.  Nineveh  xiii.  341  A  country,  .rich  in  stone 
and  costly  granites.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  I.  vii.  50  The 
Aiguille,  .piercing  with  its  spikes  of  granite  the  clear  air. 
1868  I.OSSINC  Hudson  364  The  mansion  is  built  of  blae 
granite.  1887  RUSKIN  Prxteritci  II.  233  The  tremendous 
granites  of  the  Grtmsel. 

2.  U.S.  'A  kind  of  rough-grained  water-ice  or 
sherbet.    Also  called  rock-punch  and  rock  ice-cream ' 
(Cent.  Diet.). 

1887  N.  Y.  Tribune  ^  Apr.  (Cent.),  Granites,  .must  be 
frozen  without  beating,  or  even  much  stirring,  as  the  design 
is  to  have  a  rough,  icy  substance.  1891  Star  14  May  4/3 
Delicious  '  granites  '  in  custard  glasses. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a.  simple  attrib.  or  quasi-o^'.  Consisting  of  or 
made  of  granite.     The  granite  capital  or  city,  Aber- 
deen.    The  granite  State,  New  Hampshire,  U.S. 

1703  MAUNDKELL  Journ.  Jerus.  (17321  126  Granite  Pillars. 
1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  III.  x,  A  pile  of  granite  fragments. 
1842  J.  F.  COOPER  Jack  <?'  Lantern  I.  iv.  112,  I  come  from 
New  Hampshire,  or  what  we  call  the  Granite  state.  1846 
J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pratt.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  343  Granite 
mountains  are  known  at  a  distance  by  their  rounded  tops. 
1862  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  (1863)  307  Aberdeen,  the  granite 
capital  of  the  far  north.  1892  Pall  Mall  C.  21  Sept.  6/1  A 
well-known  surgeon . .  in  the  granite  city.  1898  Daily  Nnvs 
10  May  8/2  A ..  thoroughfare . .  paved  with  granite  setts. 

b.  objective  and  instrumental,  as  granite-disper- 
sion ;  granite-dispersing,  -like,  -sprinkled  adjs. 

1879  Q.  Jrnl.  Geol.  Sac.  XXXV.  431  The  "granite  dis- 
persing capacity  of  Kirkcudbrightshire  must  have  been 
very  great.  Ibid.,  The  great  Kirkcudbrightshire  *Granite- 
dispersion.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  viii.  (ed.  1848)  90  The  first 
and  "granite-like  effect  Of  things.  1849  COBUEN  Sfeeckes 

20  The  granite-like  hardihood  and  consistency  of  the  man. 
1867  R.  S.  HAWKER  Prose  Wks.  (1893)  147  A  boundless 
reach  of  "granite-sprinkled  moor. 

C.  Special  comb.  :  granite-porphyry  =  GBA- 
NOPHYKK  ;  granite  -  quartzy  a.,  intermediate  be- 
tween granite  and  quartz ;  granite  ware,  (a) 
pottery  with  a  speckled  colouring  imitating  that 
of  granite ;  (t)  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of  ena- 
melled ironware. 

1885  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  n.  n.  vii.  (ed.  2i  140  Cranofhyre 
("Granite-porphyry) — a  rock  composed  of  a  compact,  but 
thoroughly  crystalline  (microgranitic)  base,  through  which 
are  porphyritically  dispersed  crystals  of  felspar,  mica,  and 
quartz  (often  doubly  terminated).  1882  CAPELLO  &  IVENS 
Bengitella  to  Yacca  II.  232  We  find  ..  the  ground  to  be 
composedof  "granite-quartzy  rock.  1895  Tradesman's  List. 
Pie  Dishes-  Best  White  'Granite  Ware. 

Granitell  (grarnitel).  Geol.  Also  granitel, 
•elle,  -ello.  [F.  granitelle,  a.  It.  granitello,  dim. 
of  granito  GBANITE.]  A  binary  granite,  or  granular 
^grega'6  of  two  ingredients  ^see  quot.  1 796). 

1794  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  343  Mr.  D'Aubenton 
calls  the  aggregate  of  quartz  and  shorl,  or  of  quartz  and 
hornblende,  Granitell. . To  avoid  all  ambiguity,  I  would 
propose  to  denote  all  these  duplicates  in  general,  by  the 
name  granitell.  1802  PLAYFAIR  Illustr.  Hutton.  Tlteory 
312  It  is  no  matter  whether  the  rock  be  a  syenite,  a  grani- 
telle, or  a  real  granite.  1802-3  f.  Pallas's  Trail.  (1812)  I. 
523  This  monument  appears  to  be  formed  of  hard  granitel, 
a  fossil  composed  of  quartz  sand  and  granite  interspersed 
with  particles  of  black  mica.  1848  SIR  J.  G.  WILKINSON 
Dalmatia  f*  Montenegro  I.  221  A  small-grained  granite  or 
granitello.  1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  xii.  an  Serai- 
granite  or  granitell  is  a  rock.. consisting  of  a  crystalline- 
granular  admixture  of  felspar  and  quartz. 

Granitic  (grseni'tik),  a.     [£  GBANITE  +  -ic.   j 
Cf.  F.  granitiquc^\ 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  granite ;   j 
composed  of,  or  containing,  granite.     Of  water  : 
Obtained  from  granite  soils. 

1794  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  357  Granitic  Por- 
phyry. i79B/'/»Z  7-ra«j.LXXXVIII.  127  The  quartz  and 
mica  . .  indicate  a  granitic  origin.  1807  HEADRICK  View 
Min.  Arran  57  A  granitic  vein  intersects  the  strata.  1833 
LYELL  Prtnc.  Geol.  III.  364  Conditions  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  granitic  texture.  1862  TYNDALL  Mountaineer.  56 
A  large  prism  of  granite,  or  granitic  gneiss.  1864  NEALE 
Stftm.  Poems  130  How  those  granitic  temples  rise.  1868 
LOCKVER  Elem.  As/ran,  cxc.  80  The  older  rocks  of  the 
granitic  series.  1869  E.  A,  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3) 

21  Generally  the  granitic  water  is  very  pure.     1879  D   M 
WALLACE  Australia,  xi.  223  One-sixth  of  the  area  of  the 
colony  is  granitic. 

2.  fig.  Hard,  rigid,  unimpressionable. 

1862  WRAXALL  Hugo's  Miserable!  III.  xii.  64  The  granitic 
solidity  of  certain  celebrated  prose.  1876  DOUSE  Grimm's 
L.  xxxvi.  76  Much  less  shall  we  dream  of  the  Holethnic 
speech  as  of  one  rigid  and  granitic  whole.  1884  C  L 
PIRKIS  Judith  U'ynnc  II.  iii.  33  His  face,  .was  granitic  in 
its  erfacement  of  all  human  feeling.  1886  Edin.  Reit  Jan 
137  The  granitic,  patriarchal  figure  of  Job  . .  is  strikingly 
conceived. 
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Granitical  (gr*ni-tikal),   a.  rare.     [f.  prec. 

+  -AL.]  -  prcc. 

1796  MORSE  Attier.  Gcog.  I.  179  tw'e,  Granitical  [rocks]. 
1797  POLWHELE  Hist.  DcvonsJi.  I.  146  If.  .we  bow  down 
to  this  granitical  god.  1802  Edin.  Rev.  I.  57  Everywhere 
schistose  or  granitical,  it  [the  island]  exhibits  no  trace_  of 
vulcano.  1802  fan's  as  it  was  II.  Ixix.  385  Granitica] 
rocks,  fossil  shells.  1843  in  HUMBLE  Diet.  Geol.  fy  Min. 

Graniticoline  (gra.'nitrkJlin,  -sin),  a.  [{. 
GRANITE  +  L.  collre  to  inhabit  +  -IKE.]  Of  a 
lichen :  Growing  upon  or  attached  to  granite. 

1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Grauitiferons  (groeniti-feras),  a.  [f.  GRANITE 
+  -(I)FEBODS.]  Granite-bearing. 

1851  TH.  Ross  Humboldt's  Trail.  III.  xxxii.  383  Layers 
of  chloritic,  granitiferous  slate. 

Granitification  (graenitifik^'Jan).  [f.  GRA- 
NITE+-(I)FICATION.]  The  action  of  forming,  or 
the  process  of  being  formed,  into  granite. 

1843  in  HUMBLE  Diet.  Geol.  <V  Min. 

Granitiform  (gr&ni-iifjJim),  a.  [f.  GRANITE 
-t- -(I)FORM.]  Resembling  granite  (see  quot.  1876). 

1833  LYF.LL /V/«c.  Geol.  III.  353  We  find  also..granitiform 
porphyries  intruding  themselves  into  granite.  —  Elem. 
Geol.  (1865)  705  The  talcose  gneiss  assumes  a  granitiform 
structure.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-Bk.  Geol.  yii.  125  The 
epithets  granitoid  and  granitifonn  ..are  applied  to  rocks 
having  some  resemblance  to  granite,  though  not  decidedly 
of  granitic  nature. 

Granitin  (grje'nitin).  Min.  Now  rare.  Also 
granitine.  [f.  GBANITE  +  -IN  (used  arbitrarily) ; 
app.  altered  from  GBANATINE.]  A  granular 
aggregate  of  three  mineral  ingredients,  one  or 
more  differing  from  those  which  compose  granite. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  325  Hornblende,  a  stone  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of. .  many  granitines,  and  of  most 
traps.  1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  196  Grey  granite,  with 
nodules  of  granittn.  1865  in  PACE  Handbk.  Geol.  Terms 
(ed.  2)  s,v.  Granitelle,  Granitine. 

Granitite  (grse-nitoit).  Min.  Also  -yte.  [f. 
GBANITE  -t-  -ITE.]  A  variety  of  granite  (see  quot. 
1879). 

1875  Urrt  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  7)  II.  734.  1879  RUTLEV  Stud. 
Rocks  xii.  210  Granitite  is  a  term  given  to  those  varieties 
of  granite  which  contain  a  certain  amount  of  plagioclase 
(oligpclase).  1887  DANA  Man.  Min.  ff  Petrogr.  (ed.  4)  470 
Biotite  granite  (granityte). 

II  Granito.  In  7  erron.  garnito.  [It.  granito 
'a  kind  of  speckled  stone'  (Florio,  1611).] 
?  Granite.  In  quot.  attrib. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  4  Nov.,  At  the  entrance  of  this 
stately  Palace  stand  2  rare  and  vast  fountaines  of  garnito 
stone.  [1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Granito  (Ital.),  a  kind  of 
speckled  stone  or  marble  very  common  at  Milan,  and  other 
parts  of  Italy.] 

Granitoid  (grarnitoid),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  GRANITE 
+  -OID.]  A.  adj.  Resembling  granite  ;  having  the 
granular-crystalline  structure  of  granite. 

1839  MURCHISON  Situr.  Syst.  i.  xxxi.  418  Small  yellowish 
green  veins  ramifying  through  the  granitoid  and  syenitic 
rocks.    1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  508  Granitoid  mica  schists. 
1836  KANE  Ant.  Exfl.  II.  App.  ii.  308  Numerous  grani- 
toid islands.     1881  GI:IKIE  in  Macni.  Maf.  XLIV.  426  A 
huge  erratic  of  the  usual  granitoid  gneiss.      1885  H.  O.     i 
FORBES  \at.   Wand.  E.  Arcliip.    333  No  rock  of  a  sedi- 
mentary or  granitoid  character  could  I  detect. 
B.  sb.  A  granitoid  rock. 

1794  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  369  Still  many  aggre- 
gates are  daily  met,  which  cannot  be  arranged  under  any    : 
general  denomination  now  in  use.     Hence  I  would  propose 
to  call  them,  if  any  of  their  constituent  parts  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  basis  or  cement,  Porphyroids ;  if  none  can  be 
considered  as  a  basis,  Granitoids.     1811  PINKERTON  Petral.    ! 
I.  209  Such  [rocks] . .  as  perfectly  resemble  granite,  but  are    i 
of  a  very  different  modification,  are  here  styled  granitoids. 

Hence  Qranitoi'dal  a.  =  GRANITOID  a. 

18. .  NEWBOLD  in  Stocqueler  Haudbk.  Brit.  Ind.  (1854) 
305  Granitoidal  gneiss. 

Granitone    (gnc-nit<J"n).   Min.    ?  06s.     Also   : 
graniton.      [ad.    It.  granitotu,  augmentative  of 
granito  GBANITE.]     (See  quot.  1796.) 

[1794  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  345  The  aggregate  of 
felspar  and  mica  is  called  Rapakivi  . .  ;  when  the  felspar 
exceeds,  it  forms  a  durable  stone,  called  in  Italy  Granitone.] 
1811   PINKKRTON  Petrol.   I.  203  Graniton    may  also    be 
denominated,  from  the  mica  assuming  the  size  of  plates  of   i 
talc.     1816  Edin.  Rev.  XXVI.  163  Granitone  is  found  in    ! 
almost  every  .situation  where  serpentine  exists. 

Granitor,  variant  of  GRANATOB. 

t  Granitose,  a.  06s.  [f.  GRANITE  a.  +  -OSE.] 
Having  some  of  the  characteristics  of  granite. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  128  Weight,  sometimes  grani- 
tose,  sometimes  carbonose.  Ibid.  II.  181  A  rock  whose 
base  is  a  mixture  of  felspar  and  black  hornblende,  both  in 
small  grains,  .in  this  kind  of  granitose  paste  are  contained 
tolerably  regular  crystals  of.  .felspar. 

Graiiitous  (grarnitas),  a.  ram  —  1,  [f.  GBANITE 
+  -ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  granite. 

1868  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  Man.  I.  345  Granitous  graystone. 

Granivorous  (grani-vorss),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
granivor-us  (f.  L.  grant-,  granum  grain  +  voi-are 
to  devour).]  That  feeds  on  grain. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  vn.  xiv.  368  Some  kinde 
of  granivorous  bird.  1713  DURHAM  Phys.-Theol.  VI.  iii.  362 
Granivorous  Quadrupeds.  1774  HUNTER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
ii,  3"  '"  Bran'vorous  birds,  .one  single  organ  answers 
both  to  the  teeth  and  stomach  of  granivorous  quadrupeds. 
1848  CARPENTER  Anim.  Phys.  163  This  crop  is  of  enormous 
size  in  some  of  the  granivorous  birds. 
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t  Grank,  v.  06s.  [App.  a  frequentative  forma- 
tfon  on  northern  grane  GROAN  v.,  \vilh  suffix  -£, 
as  In  tal-k)  ival-k^\  intr.  To  jjroan. 

c  1460  TonmeLy  Alyst.  xvii.  45  ]>ot  scitys  me  downe, 
and  grankys,  and  gronys,  And  lygys  and  ivstys  my  \\cry 
bonys,  And  all  nyght  after  grankys  and  goony.s,  On  slcu,- 
tyll  I  be  broght. 

Hence  f  Grank  j£.,  a  groan  ;  f  Ora-iiking- tVV.  sb. 

1513  DOUGLAS  ACucis  vn.  ix.  56  The  deyr,  so  deidly 
woundit  . .  enteris  in  his  stall,  .wyth  mony  grank  and  p'one. 
1807  STAGG  I'oeins  48  Hout  mnn  !  what  signifies  rcpeynin  ? 
Owr  grankin,  sniftenm,  twistin,  tweynin. 

Grannam  (yiTriwm).  Obs.  cxc.  dial.  Forms: 
6-  granam,  8  granum,  7-  grannam,  -urn,  (9 
grannan).  [colloq.  pronunc.  of  GHAKDAM.]  A 
grandmother;  r.n  old  woman. 

1597  SHAKS.  Rich.  Iff,  11.  iv.  30  (Oo.)  Granam  lliis  would 
haue  beene  a  biting  Jest,  a  1625  KKAUM.  &  FL.  Lever's 
1'rogr.  iv.  i,  Ghosts  never  walk  till  after  midnight,  if  I  may 
believe  my  grannam.  1679  Confinement  30  Old  Granams 
shake  their  empty  heads,  and  cry,  I  long  before  read  this 
his  destiny.  17x4  GAY  What  d'ye  call  it  n.  i.  19  Oft  my 
kind  Grannam  told  me — Tim,  take  warning,  a  1763  SHKN- 
STONE  Odes  (1765)  205  Such  breeding  as  one's  granam 
preaches.  1817  COLERIDGE  Zapolya  iv.  ii,  Find  grannam 
out  a  sunny  seat.  1818  BlacSm,  Mag.  III.  406  The  first 
was  Moll,  the  namesake  of  her  grannum.  18*5  Sporting 
Mag.  XVI.  404  My  grannan,  God  rest  her  old  soul !  1876 
Wkitby  Gloss. t  Grannatnt.  .grandmother. 
b.  Phrases. 

1631  MASSINGER  Emperor  East  iv.  ii,  By  my  granam's 
ghost,  'Tis  a  wholesome  Zaying  !  1638  BROKE  Court  Beggar 
n.  Wks.  1873  I.  212  As  I  hope  for  my  Grannums  blessing. 
1651  H.  MOKE  2«rf  Lask  in  Enlhns.  Triumph*  (1656)  243 
In  the  rest  of  your  answer  you  do  but  teach  your  Grannam 
to  crack  nuts,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crnu  s.v.  Bit,  He 
has  bit  his  Grannam  ;  he  is  very  Drunk.  1797  WOLCOT  (P. 
Pindar)  Livery  Lend.  n.  Wks.  1812  III.  449  They  leach 
forsooth  their  grannum  to  suck  eggs  ! 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  -^  grannam- like  adv. ; 
fgrannam-gold  (see  GKANDAM  5). 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet,  Cant.  Crevu,  Grannam-gold^  old 
Hoarded  Coin.  1711  E.  WARD  Qnix.  I.  27  Poor  Dobbin 
..Grannum  like,  had  much  ado  To  mumble  what  he  could 
not  chew. 

Hence  +  Gra-nnamish  a.*  old-womanish. 

1678-3  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  Wks.  (GrosartJ  III.  516 
A  grannami-h  and  floating  superstition. 

Grannom,  granam  fgrceiidra,  -a-m).  A 
kind  of  fly  (see  quots.) ;  also  an  imitation  of  it 
used  in  fly-fishing. 

1787  BEST  Anpting  (ed.  2)  112  The  Granam-fly  is  a  four- 
winged  fly;  as  it  swims  down  the  water  its  wings  lie  flat  on 
its  back,  it  has  a  small  bunch  of  eggs  of  a  green  colour 
which  gives  it  the  name  of  the  Green-tail-fly.  1834  MKDVVIN 
Angler  in  \\  'ales  I.  29  The  first  dropper  was  a  granam,  or 
green-tail.  1889  CHOLMONDELEV-PENNELL  Fishing  (Badm. 
Libr.)  283  The  grannom.  .is  a  reddish  brown  insect,  not  un- 
common in  the  bushy  reaches  of  many  southern  streams. 

Granny,  grannie  (grarni).  Also  ;grannee, 
8  grany,  St.  graunie.  [See  -IE,  -Y  4  ;  the  dim.  is 
prob.  formed  on  grannam^  GBANDAM,  rather  than 
on  GBANDMOTHER.]  A  familiar,  endearing,  or 
contemptuous  synonym  of  GRANDMOTHER.  Also 
used  loosely  for  *  an  old  woman  ',  '  a  gossip '. 

1663  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  n.  i,  I  never  knew  your  Grand- 
mother was  a  Scotch  woman. .  :  pray  whistle  for  her,  and 
lets  see  her  dance  :  come — whist  Grannee  !  1785  BURNS 
Addr.  Deil\t  My  reverend  Graunie.  1810  Cromek'sRem. 
Nithsdale  Song  51  The  gladness  which  dwalls  in;  their 
auld  grannie's  ee.  1816  Gentl.  Mag.  LXXXVI.  i.  522 
This  old  grannie,  .sends  a  message  to  the  Earl.  18*1  CLARE 
J- '*'//.  Minstr.  I.  22  What  things  were  seen  in  granny's 
younger  days.  1856  Miss  MULOCK  %  Halifax  xxxix.  (ed. 
22)  414  '  Me  want  to  see  Grannie  and  Uncle  Guy.'  i86t  MAX 
MULLER  Chits  (1880)  II.  xxiv.  247  Stories  ..  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  old  grannies  in  every  village.  1889 
Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  376/1  '  Fairly  good  holy  images  thou 
hast  here,  granny '. .  said  I  to  the  old  woman. 
fig.  17*6  AMHERST  Terrx  Fit.  viii.  36  From  the  earliest 
accounts  that  we  have  of  these  two  contending  grannies 
[Oxford  and  Cambridge)  they  were  untoward  cross  grainM 
baggages  from  children. 

b.  Phrase.     (Cf.  GRANDAM  i  b.) 
1793  FITZGERALD  in  European  Mag.  xxvi.  387  Go  teach 
your  granny.    1845  Land.  Jrnl.  I.  191  Now  they  are  taught 
to  teach  their  grannies  how  to  suik  eggs. 

2.  U.S.local.  A  nurse  or  midwife.  (Cf.  GRANNY  v.) 
1^94  WASHINGTON  Let.  Writings  1892  XIII.  18  An  appli- 
cation was  made  to  me  by  Kate  at  Muddy  hole  . .  to  serve 
the  negro  women  (as  a  Grany)  on  my  estate. 

3.  dial.  A  stupid  person,  '  old  woman  *. 

1887  S.  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Granny,  a  simpleton  :  used  of  both 
sexes.  1897  Daily  News  20  Dec.  8/5  Characterising  the., 
officials  as  a  set  of  what  they  called  in  Scotland  grannies, 
a  parcel  of  old  women  [etc.]. 

4.  Short  for  *  granny's  knot  *. 

1865  in  Slang  Diet,  a  1894  STEVENSON  St.  Ives  cxxxiv. 
(1898)  283  He  tied  his  knots  into  'grannies'. 

6.  (/.S.  'A  duck,  the  south-southerly  or  old- 
wife.  More  fully,  old  granny*  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

6.  Comb.t  granny  bonnet,  muff,  a  bonnet  or 
muff  of  a  shape  resembling  those  of  our  grand- 
mothers; granny's  bend,  knot  (see  quots.). 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *Granny's  bend,  the  slip- 
pery hitch  made  by  a  lubber.  1894  Daity  New*  30  Oct.  6/6 
*Granny  bonnets  are  revived,  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's 
Cateck.  i  This  knot  ..  will  not  jam  as  a  **granny's'  knot 
would  do.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk^  Granny's  knot, 
a  term  of  derision  when  a  reef-knot  is  crossed  the  wrong 
way,  so  as  to  be  insecure.  It  is  the  natural  knot  tied  by 
women  or  landsmen,  and  derided  by  seamen  because  it  can- 
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not  be  untied  when  it  is  jammed.  1897  fimly  News  23  Jan. 
6/3  The  'Granny-muffs  have  been  found  to  be  really  less 
warm. 

Hence  Gra'imy  v.,  U.  S.  local,  trans.,  to  act  as  a 
'  granny  *  (sense  2)  to. 

1897  RUTH  M.  STUART  In  Shnpkinsrillc  85  She  grannied 
yore  mother  when  you  was  born. 

II  Grano  (gra-n0\     PI.  grani  (gra-m).     [It. ; 

=  GRAIN  j^.']  A  money  of  account  in  Southern 
Italy  and  the  Mediterranean,  =about  -fad.  sterling. 

1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.  1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag. 
VII.  57  A  Neapolitan  ..Decree  imposes  a  Light  Due  of  four 
grani  per  ton. 

Granolithic  (gnienoH'Jrtk),  a.  [f.  grdno- 
(taken  as  combining  form  of  L.  granum  GRAIN 
si)?}  +  Or.  \tdos  stone  -f-  -1C.]  The  designation  of 
a  particular  kind  of  concrete.  Hence,  of  buildings, 
etc.  :  Made  of 'granolithic*  concrete. 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  CataL  35  Patent  Granolithic  Steps 
for  Harbours.  1893  Daily  News  3  Oct.  2/6  The  corridors 
are  floored  with  the  well-known  granolithic  concrete. 

t  Granons,  //.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  grenon 
(guernon,  gernon,  etc.),  of  Teut.  origin;  cf.  ON. 
grgn  moustache.]  The  whiskers  (of  a  cat). 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  104  If  the  long  ha  ires  grow- 
ing about  her  [the  cat's]  mouth  (which  some  call  Granons) 
be  cut  away,  she  looseth  hir  corage. 

Graiiophyre  (grarn0fai*j).  Geol.  [First  in- 
troduced in  Ger.  form  granophyr  by  Vogelsang 
1872  ;  f.  G.gran(\\)  granite  +  (por)/^yr  porphyry.] 
(See  quot.  1882.) 

1882  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  n.  n.  iii.  oo  Vogelsang  has  pro- 
posed  to  classify  this  type  [Porphyritic]  in  three  divisions  : 
ist,  Granophyre,  where  the  ground-mass  is  a  microscopic 
crystalline  mixture  of  thecomponent  minerals,  with  a  sparing 
development  of  an  imperfectly  individualized  magma;  2nd, 
Felsophyre,  . .  ;  3rd,  Vitrophyre.  1885  [see  Granite-por- 
phyry}. 1894  Naturalist  Mag.  298/16  Huttermere  grano- 
phyres,  Yewdale  breccias  [etc.].  1897  GEIKIE  Anc.  Volcanoes 
Gt.  Brit.  I.  17  The  protrusion  of  the  gabbros  and  grano- 
phyres  which  mark  later  stages  of  the  same  continuous  vol- 
canic history. 

Hence Granophy  ric o.>composed  ofgranophyre. 

1897  GFIKIE  Anc.  Volcanoes  Gt.  Brit.  \.  20  The  felsitic 
and  granophyric  dykes  of  Skye. 

Granose  (gr^nJu-s),  fl.  rare-0,  [ad.  \..gr&nos- 
us,  f.  grdnunt  GRAIN  sbl :  see  -OSE.]  Full  of,  or 
resembling,  grains. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Gratiose,  full  of  Grains.  ittgCentnry 
Dict.t  Granose,  in  entom.,  having  the  form  of  a  string  of 
grains  or  beads;  moniliform,  as  the  antennae  of  many  insects. 

Grant  (grunt),  j£.l  Forms  :  see  the  vb.  [f.  the 
vb.l  The  action  of  granting  ;  the  thing  granted. 

fl.  a.  Consent,  permission,  b.  Promise,  c.  Ad- 
mission, acknowledgement.  Also,  what  is  agreed 
to,  promised,  admitted,  etc.  Obs. 

0.  a  i9i$Ancr.  R.  238  peo  uthteft  treouliche  bet..hwuch 
so  euer  be  lust  beo  . .  wiosiggeS  be  graunt  berof.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  8380  Glue  it  to  quam-sum  pou  will,  For  mi  grant 
sal  bou  haf  ber-till.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  317  ?et  of 
graunt  bou  my}tez  fayle.  1387  TREVISA  Hieden  (Rolls)  II. 
1-19  By  graunt  of  Kingislus,  kyng  of  West  Saxon,  be  firste 
Birinus  ordeyned  a  cee  at  Dorchestre.  1389  Eng.  Glides 
(1870)  39  He  hath  oblisshed  him-self,  bi  his  avow  and  his 
owen  graunt,  to  [etc.].  ^1450  MYRC  399  But  heo  haue 
grawnte  of  hyre  husbonde.  £1572  GASCOIGNE  Fruites  of 
Warre  (1831)  214  The  noble  Prince  gaue  graunt  to  my  re- 
quest. 1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Ret',  i.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  75 
Could  I  avoyde  to  give  a  seeming  graunt  Unto  fruition  of 
Antonios  love.  1613  HEYWOOD  Silver  Age  i.  Wks.  1874  III. 
88  Gaine  by  thy  grant,  life  ;  thy  deniall,  death.  1648  BOYLE 
Seraph,  Love  (1660)  46  [You]  might  have  found  yourself  as 
sensibly  disappointed  by  her  Grant,  as  you  were  by  her 
Change. 

b.  c  1300  Cursor  M.  17956  (Arundel  MS.)  Whenne  fyue 
bousonde  3eer  are  past  . .  penne  shal  god  his  grante  fulfille. 
t'  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  86  pei  hadden  graunt  of 
Crist  bat  he  Wolde  algatis  have  mercy.  1412-20  LYDG. 
Chron.  Troy  i.  vi,  To  perfourme  your  hestes  &  your  graunt. 
c  1475  RaH/Coifyearrf  The  King  was  blyth.  .Of  the  grant 
that  he  had  maid.  1575  CHURCHYARD  Chipfes  (1817)  98  A 
wyfe,  a  queane,  did  make  the  French  a  graunt  Upon  this 
rocke  in  sight  of  Leeth  to  stand. 

C.  1503  in  Extracts  Aberd.Reg.  (1844)  I.  431  It  was  suf- 
ficiently pruit  befpr  the  said  assis,  and  als  be  his  avne 
gravnt,that  thesaid  William  [etc.].  1552!'.  WILSON Logike 
57  This  is  the  vse  of  Reduction  by  acontradictorie,  violently 
to  force  the  graunt  of  our  saiyng.  1565  JEWEL  Repl.  Hard- 
ing (1611)  116  L5y  M.  Hardings  owne  grant,  we  may  iustly 
claime  prescription,  a  1612  DONNE  TAiaOavaros  (1644)  121 
To  grant  that  we  may  wish  death  to  be  in  heaven  . .  is  . . 
somewhat  more  dangerous,  .a graunt.  1631  CHAPMAN Catfrtr 
ff  Pontpey  Plays  1873  III.  177  Your  happy  exposition  of 
that  place  . .  Euicts  glad  grant  from  me  you  hold  a  truth. 
1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  Pref.  17  The  very  objection  is  a  grant 
that  the  Psalms  contein  devotions  [etc.],  a  1700  DRYDEN 
(J.),  This  grant  destroys  all  you  have  urg'd  before. 

2.  The  action  of  according  (a  request,  a  favour 
asked  for). 

Ja  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  851  She  of  hir  love  graunt 
him.  made.^  1530  PALSGR.  363  There  is  no  graunt  made 
lyberally,  if  it  be  demaunded  neglygently.  1599  SHAKS. 
Much.  Ado  i.  i.  319  The  fairest  graunt  is  the  necessitie.  1624 
DE  LAUNE  tr.  Du  Moulin's  Logick  86  If  a  Prince  hath 
granted  something  to  one  Citizen,  another  Citizen  may  pre- 
tend, that  the  like  grant  ought  to  be  made  unto  him  also. 
1686  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Li/e  (1747)  III.  474  The  Grant  of  Re- 
mission was  wholly  in  his  Will  and  Pleasure,  a  1847  MRS. 
SHERWOOD  Lady  of  Manor  (1860)  V.  xxix.  71  Punished  with 
the  grant  of  my  wishes.  1892  LD.  ESHF.K  m  Law  Times 
Rep.  LXVII.  211/2  The  grant  or  refusal  of  an  injunction 
upon  a  matter  of  law  is  appealable. 
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8.  An  authoritative  bestowal  or  conferment  of  a 
privilege,  right,  or  possession  ;  a  gift  or  assignment 
of  money,  etc.  by  the  act  of  an  administrative  body 
or  of  a  person  in  control  of  a  fund  or  the  like. 

c  1380  Wvcl.ii.  Sel.  Wks.  III.  348  But  3if  [>ei  ban  o\fa  title 
ban  ben  bullis  of  ]K  pope,  or  Braunt  of  him,  |>ei  [etc.].  1550 
CUOWI.EV  £figr.  763  Heare  is  to  se  Your  scale  at  a  Kraunte 
of  a  plurality.  1673  Esse.r  t'nftrs  (Camden)  I.  67,  I  know 
not  whether  Mr  lirunker  may  have  deceiv'd  you  in  his  as- 
surances concerning  y«  Grant  of  y  Phoenix  Parke.  1719 
W.  WOOD  Sitrv.  Trade  174  To  oblige  the  Persons,  who  . . 
are  in  Possession  ..  by  virtue  of  old  Grants,  either  to  settle, 
or  sell  them  [lands].  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  (1813) 
L  in,  ^31  The  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Murray  to  the 
prior  of  St.  Andrews  was  confirmed.  1771  Junins  Lett. 
Ixvii.  332  You  hastened  the  grant  with  an  expedition  un- 
known to  the  treasury.  1824  K.  STUART  Hist.  Steam 
Engine  34  Fifty  years  after  the  grant  of  the  patent.  1841 
W.  SPALDINO  Italy  If  It.  I  si.  1 1. 69  His  [Pepin's]  invasion  had 
been  preceded  by  his  famous  Grant  to  the  Popes.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  533  He  obtained  a  grant  of 
all  the  lands.. belonging  to  Jesuits  in  five  or  six  counties. 
1870  ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings  Ser.  11.  234  The  primary  busi- 
ness of  both  houses  was  the  grant  of  money.  1874  GRKEN 
Skort  Hist.  viii.  §  3.  481  The  Commons  restricted  their  grant 
of  certain  Customs  duties,  .to  a  single  year. 

b.  The  thing  granted  ;  a  tract  of  land,  a  sum  of 
money,  etc.  which  is  the  subject  of  a  formal  grant. 
Also  capitation-grant  (see  CAPITATION  3) ;  grant 
in  aid  (of). 

1815  ELPHIHSTONE  Ace.  Caubul  (1842)  II.  197  The  revenues 
. .  are  consumed  in  grants  to  learned  and  religious  men.  1851 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Hist.  Peace  v.  iv.  (1877)  III.  246  In  1834 
the  government  obtained  from  Parliament  the  first  grant  in 
aid  of  education.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxiv.  169  A  small 
grant  of  money  to  purchase  thermometers,  &c.  1869  CLA- 
RIDGE  Cold  Water-cure  136  Jenner  . .  was  voted  two  grants 
in  parliament.  1881  GLADSTONE  Sp.  at  Leeds  7  Oct.,  I  am 
an  enemy  of  the  present  system  of  what  are  called  grants  in 
aid.  1897  MARV  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  355  The  Chambers 
voted  a  grant  towards  the  expenses.  1897  Mag.  Art  Sept. 
254  The  trustees  of  polytechnics  are  apt  to  judge  of  the 
success  of  the  classes  by  the  amount  of  grant  earned.  1899 
YOUNGSON  Punjab  Mission  xxiii.  196  From  fees  and  Govern- 
ment grants,  according  to  the  grant-in-aid  system,  the 
schools  are  in  some  cases  self-supporting. 

4.  Law.  a.  A  conveyance  by  deed  or  other  written 
instrument,  f  b.  Formerly  in  more  restricted  appli- 
cation :    A  conveyance  of  such  property  (viz.  in- 
corporeal hereditaments)  as  can  pass  only  by  deed. 
To  he  or  lie  in  grant :  (of  property)  to  be  of  a 
nature  transferable  only  by  deed. 

1596  SPENSER  Stall  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  611/2  The  act  of 
the  parent,  in  any  lawfull  graunt  or  conveyaunce.  1607 
COWELL  Interfr.  s.v.,  A  thing  is  said  to  lie  in  graunte  which 
cannot  be  assigned  with  out  deed,  a  1626  BACON  Max.  fy 
Uses  COM.  Law  xiv.  (1636)  56  Grants  are  never  counter- 
mandable.  .in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  conveyance.  1628 
COKE  On  Littleton  §  259.  172  Grant.  Concessio  is  in  the 
Common  law  a  conueyance  of  a  thing  that  lies  in  grant, 
and  not  in  Liuerie,  which  cannot  passe  without  Deed.  1642 
ROGERS  Naaman  362  Heaven  is  theirs  in  the  grant  and  re- 
version. 1766  BLACKSTONE  Comtn.  II.  317  Grants,  conces- 
sioner \  the  regular  method  by  the  common  law  of  transfer- 
ring the  property  of  incorporeal  hereditaments,  or,  such 
things  whereof  no  livery  can  be  had.  1817  W.  SELWVM 
Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1053  Where  the  plaintiff  com- 
plains of  an  injury  to  an  easement,  it  will  be  incumbent  on 
him  (unless  he  can  shew  an  express  grant)  to  carry  his 
evidence  . .  as  far  back  as  possible.  1844  WILLIAMS  Real 
Prop.  i.  (1877)  19  A  grant  to  A.  B.  simply  now  confers  but 
an  estate  for  his  life.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Diet.  s.v.,  A 
grant  of  personalty  is  more  properly  termed  an  assignment 
or  a  bill  of  sale. 

5.  Chiefly  U.  S.  The  name  given  to  a  portion  of 
land  in  the  occupation  of  specified  persons.     New 
Hampshire  Grants :  now  the  State  of  Vermont. 

1719  W.  WOOD  Surv.  Trade  321  Silver  Mines  lately  dis- 
covered to  be  within  the  Grant  of  Monsieur  Croizat.  1777 
A.  HAMILTON  Wks.  (1886)  VII.  514  They  may  be  obliged  to 
increase  their  attention  to  this  matter  by  keeping  a  body  of 
men  somewhere  about  the  Grants.  1842  L.  MUNSELL  in 
M.  Cutler's  Lift,  etc.  (1888)  I.  133  There  [were]  only  a  few 
hunters  just  below  the  falls,  or  what  is  called  Clark's  grant. 
1863  Atiter.  Cycl.  XVI.  73/2  The  country  west  of  the  Con- 
necticut was  only  known  at  that  time  [1760]  by  the  name  of 
'  New  Hampshire  grants '.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  IV. 
xxv.  502  Men  poured  in  from  towns  in  the  Grants. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  3  b)  grant-money ; 
grant-earning  adj. ;  f  grant-parole,  ?  respite. 

1892  Daily  News  19  Oct.  5/4  The  attendance  of  consider- 
able numbers  of  *grant-earning  children.  1803  Westin.  Gaz. 
27  May  5/1  A  number  of  men  have  been  '  hustled '  out  of 
the  place  in  order  to  get  their  "grant  money.  1616  B.  JONSON 
Devil  an  Ass  v.  vi,  H'hath  sent  thee  "grant-paroll  by  me  to 
stay  longer  A  moneth  here  on  earth. 

Grant  (grunt),  sb*  U.S.  [?var.  GRAND  sb.  6.] 
'  In  brewing,  a  copper  or  iron  vessel  into  which  the 
wort  flows  from  the  clarifying  battery,  and  from 
which  it  is  lifted  into  the  wort-pan '  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

Grant  (grant) ,  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  granted. 
Forms :  3  granti,  3-7  graunt(e,  4  grant(t)e, 
granty,  5-6  grawnt(e,  (5  grawunt,  grownte), 
3-  grant.  Also  fa.  t.  4  gra(u)nt ;  Pa.  pple.  4-6 
gra(u)nt.  [a.  ft.V.graunter,ffranter,O}f.graan- 
ter,  greanter,  altered  form  ofcraanler,  crcanter:— 
pop.  L.  type  *credentare,  f.  credent-em  pr.  pple.  of 
credlre  to  entrust,  believe.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  agree,  consent ;  to  assent  to  the 
request  of  (a  person  :  const,  dot.) ;  to  agree  or 
consent  to  or  to  do  (rarely  at  do)  something.  Obs. 
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21300  Cursor  M.  16851  loseph  ..  Ne  granted  neuer  wit 
wil  ne  were,  to  pair  gret  felunni.  1340  Ayenb.  225  pe  tike 
bernb  bet  to  zenne  graunteb.  1375  BAKHUCR  Bruce  iv.  352 
I  grant  thar-till ;  To  ly  heir  mair  war  litill  skill,  i  1385 
CHAUCER  L.G.  It-'.  2665  //y/^rw«w/«z,  [Egiste  commanded 
I  his  daughter,  with  threats,  to  kill  her  husband  ;  ]  And,  for  to 
passyn  harmles  of  that  place,  She  grauntyth  hym.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  III.  338  He.  .graunteth  with  hem  for  to  wende. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Koxb.)  xxx.  138  pai  graunted  at  do  all 
tat  he  wald  bidd  bam  do.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  250,  I 
graunte  to  be  his  derlynge.  c  1440  Jacob's  W'W/tE.  E.T.  S.) 
198  pe  frecndys  prayed  pe  preest  to  ley  be  dede  body  on  his 
asse.  perto  grauntyd  he  hem.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  ff  V-  15 
At  these  words  graunted  Parys  to  goo  to  the  sayd  loustes. 
1523  Ln.  BERNEKS  Froia.  L  ccxliii.  363  He  graunted  to  the 
warr  with  an  yuell  wyll.  (11547  SURREY  JEneid  \\.  164 
Assigning  me  To  the  altar;  whereto  they  graunted  all. 
1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI>  i.  i.  245  The  Souldiers  should  haue 
toss  d  me  on  their  Pikes,  Before  I  would  haue  granted  to 
that  Act. 

2.  trans.  To  agree  to,  promise,  undertake. 

•fa.  Const,  dot.  of  person,  and  ace.  of  thing.  Obs. 

ci25o  Gen.  4-  Ex.  1423  Do  gan  oat  moder  and  laban 
Rebecca  freinen  ftor  for-3an,  And  }he  it  grantede  mildelike. 
£-1305  St.  Cristopher  77  in  E.  E.  P.  (18621  61  He  grantede 
bis  anon.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  243  She  graunteth  and 
behight  him  this,  c  1400  Desfr.  Troy  978  And  he  hir 
graunted  bat  gate  with  a  good  wille.  a  1400  50  Alexander 
516  'pat  graunt  I  gudly,'  quod  be  gome.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.> 
Hen,  yit  xxvii,  Aduise  wel  ere  they  graunt,  but  what  they 
graunt,  perfourme. 

b.  with  inf.  (preceded  by  to)  or  clause  as  obj. 
Obs.  exc.  in  legal  documents. 

c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  st.  141  pe  Kyng  of  Denmark  sold  hym 
anon  bo  And  granted  crystenmon  ever  to  be.  c  1450  Merlin 
23  They  that  shull  come  to  seche  me,  have  graunted  their 
lorde  that  they  shull  me  sle.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  o/JEsop 
n.  xi,  To  promytte  &  graunte  to  gyue  to  the  that  whiche 
thou  neuer  leuest  to  me.  1512  J.  WASTELL  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  L  609  The  said  John  Wastell  graunteth 
togyff..  .xx.  markes.  1558  in  Vicarys  Anat.  (1888)  App.  v. 
186  The  said  T,  D.  . .  couenaunteth  and  graunteth,  to  and 
with  the  said  T.  V.  . .  that  if  he  [etc.]-  1647  N.  BACON  Disc. 
Goi't.  Eng.  i.  (1739)  200  Do  you  grant  to  hold  and  keep  the 
Laws  and  rightful  Customs,  which  the  Commonalty  of  your 
Realm  shall  have  chosen?  z8i8  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV. 
68  A.  covenanted,  granted,  and  agreed  that  B.  should  have 
the  land. 

3.  To  accede  to,  consent   to   fulfil  (a   request, 
prayer,  wish,  etc.). 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  34  HoldeS  hine  ueste,  uort  he  habbe 
igranted  ou  al  bet  je  euer  wulleS.  c  1275  LAY.  14152  pe  bet 
we  wolleb  cweme  pe  jef  bou  bis  wolt  grand  me  [1205  ^if 
bu  bis  aettest  me],  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  20/33  And 
grauntede  al  his  bone,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13988  lesus  grant 
Him  his  praier.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  182  The  souldan 
graunteth  her  axtnge.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluaciovn  3878  So 
crtst.  .what  cure  sho  wille  aske  grauntis  he  hire  fauourably. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  Gb,  Yf  I  sholde  graunt 

Cat  all  tymes  your  affeccyons  and  desyres.  1600  J. 
IE  Tom  Tel-trot  k  no  O  graunt  my  suit.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  \.  63  Use  thyself  betimes  to  hear  and  grant 
our  Pray'rs.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  iii.  (1826)  20 
Grant  me  then  the  only  request  I  have  to  make.  1867  SMILES 
Huguenot s  Eng.  vii.  (1880)  126  The  authorities  at  once  cheer- 
fully granted  all  that  they  asked. 

4.  To  allow  or  concede   as  an  indulgence ;   to 
permit  or  suffer  (a  person)  to  have  (something)  ; 
to  bestow  or  confer  as  a  favour,  or  in  answer  to 
a  request.     Const,  dat.  of  person,  and  ace.  of  thing. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11552  Leue  him  was  igraunted  god 
wot  to  wuch  ende.  a  ty>o  Cursor  M.  2506  (Cott.)  Was  nan  bai 
raght  bai  grantid  grith.  /&V/.2534oGrant  vsbimaght  til  oper 
sua  forgiue  pair  sin,  bat  [etc.],  c  1340 Ibid,  200114-894  (B.  M. 
Add.  MS.)  Pe  archibisshop . .  hap  graunted  xl  daies  to  pardoun 
to  alle  bat  bis  vie  wol  here,  c  1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  <J-  Arc. 
188  Sheo  ne  graunted  him  in  hir  lyvynge  No  grace,  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Sertn.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  132  First  Crist  apperide  to  pes 
holy  wommen,  fer  to  graunt  a  privylegie  to  womman's  kynde. 
1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  219  God  to  hem  that  ben  well  thewed 
Hath  yove  and  graunted  the  victoire.  1-1400  Rom.  Rose 
2986  He  me  graunted  ful  gladly  The  passage  of  the  outer 
hay.  <z  1450  Knt.  de  la.  Tour  Hivb,  He  graunted  his 
[Absalon's]  grace  and  pardon.  1484  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  41 
God  graunte  £  gyffthaym  joy  and  comforth.  c  i$(M  Lancelot 
456  Grant  ws  dais  three,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in,  (1590) 
274  To  onely  thee  thou  seest  we  graunt  this  speciall  grace 
Vs  to  attend.  1651  HOBBES  Lcviath.  \\.  xvlii.  03  When  he 
has  granted  all  he  can,  if  we  grant  back  ihe  Soveraignty, 
all  is  restored,  c  1709  PRIOR  Callimachns'  Hymn  to  Jupiter 
116  Great  father!  grant  us  virtue,  grant  us  wealth.  1711 
Fiugall  MSS*  in  lotkRep.  Hist.  MSS.Cffmm,  App.  v.  172 
By  his  granting  better  conditions  to  the  garrison.  1841 
LANE/4ro£.  Nts.  I.  102  Granting  him  a  delay  of  three  days. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  208  It  was  an  Act  pur- 
porting to  grant  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  Christian 
sects.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  viii.  60  He  had  . .  the  good 
sense,  .to  grant  me  the  liberty  I  requested.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  xvii.  7  This  rare  favour,  a  laugh  for  all  time,  Co- 
Ionia,  grant  me.  1885  MABEL  COLLINS  Prettiest  Woman 
x,  Why  might  he  not  grant  himself  one  more  sight  of  her  at 
the  door  of  the  Church. 

t  b.  With  a  thing  ns  subj.  or  as  indirect  obj. : 
To  allow  to  have.  Obs. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  \.  105  Thikke  and  drie,  espie  & 
graunte  hit  rest.  1668  CULPEPPEU  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat. 
n.  vi.  98  A  smal  valve,  .grants  entrance  to  the  blood  into  the 
right  Ventricle. 

t  C.  To  sanction,  permit  (an  action).  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Melibevs  22  Attempree  wening  is  no- 
thing defended  to  him  that  sorweful  is  . .  but  it  is  rather 
graunted  him  to  wepe  . .  But  thogh  attempree  weping  bee 
y-graunted,  outrageous  weping  certes  is  defended. 

d.  with  inf.  or  clause  as  obj. ;  rarely  with  obj. 
and  compl. 

ci25o   Old  Kent.  Strm.   in   O.  E.  Misc.    36  pider   lord 
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iour  Jefe.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Kneis  i.  viii.  51  5  hie  princes, 
quham  to  Jupiter  hes  grant  To  beild  ane  new  cietie.  1535 
COVERDALE  Is,,,  xxvi.  13  Graunte,  that  we  may  only  hope 
in  the  1570-6  LAMBAKDE  Peramli.  h'"t  (1826)  207  Ihey 
graunt  hin/to  take  it  with  him.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  11.  ,.  .56 
The  Gods  graunt  them  true.  1720  bTRYPE  6/OT,  s  S  nrv  I. 
I  viii.  35/2  Our  Lord  Richard  the  King,  .hath  granted . .  I  hat 
all  the  Kidels  that  are  in  the  Thnmes  be  taken  away.  1834 
SOUTHEY  Lett.  d8s6)  IV.  384  God  grant  that  I  may  find 
you  well  enough . .  for  a  morning  walk. 

5.  To  bestow  or  confer  (a  possession,  right,  etc.) 
by  a  formal  act.  Said  of  a  sovereign  or  supreme 
authority,  a  court  of  justice,  a  representative  as- 
sembly, etc.  Also,  in  Law,  to  transfer  (property) 
from  oneself  to  another  person,  especially  by  deed. 

c  1305  Pilate  82  in  E.E.P.  (1862)  113  pemperour.  .grantede 
pilatus  al  bat  lond  to  holde  hi  maistrie.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  III.  103  Asia.  .Was  graunted  by  commune  assent  lo 
Sem.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  17,  I  graunte  hem  fulle 
pover.  1485  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (1875)  I.  i  A  great  taske 
and  disme  grawnted  to  the  Kinge.  1605  CAMDEN  Km. 
138  Graunted  by  Patents.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Friendship 
(Arb  )  181  Where  Friendship  is,  all  Offices  of  Life,  are  as  it 
were  granted  to  Him,  and  his  Deputy.  1631  SANDERSON 
Serm.  436  God  the  Father  hath  graunted  vs.  .a  new  Patent. 
1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  in.  xlii.  302  The  Power  here  granted 
belongs  to  all  Supreme  Pastors.  1766  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 
App.  II.  §  2  They  the  said  Abraham  Barker  and  Cecilia  his 
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Aberd.  Reg.  (1848)  II.  312  Patrick  Gordoune.  .being  accusit 
for  trubling  of  this  burght  . .  in  drawing  of  ane  sword,  and 
persewing  thairwith  Gilbert  Leslie  ..graunted  the  drawing 
of  his  sword  to  the  said  Gilbert,  and  persewing  him  thair- 


1817  W.  SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Prim  (ed.  4)  II.  725  Granting 
letters  of  administration,  belongs  to  the  prerogative  court  of 
the  archbishop  of  that  province.  1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng. 
ii.  1. 103 1>ne  Commons  alone  could  legally  grant  him  money. 
1858  BUCKLE  Cim'lit.  (1873)  II.  viii.  575  They  granted 
charters  to  the  towns  and  privileges  to  the  inhabitants.  1883 
Law  Reports  1 1  Q.  Bench  Div.  54^  (Iteadnote)  An  attachment 
granted  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  order  of  court. 

b.  with  advs.,  in  technical  phrases  :  To  grant 
(land,  a  title)  away,  out.  t  To  grant  forth  (a 
warrant) :  to  issue. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  16  The  other  officers 
who  grant  foorth  the  warrants,  the  Subpoenas.  1661  A. 
BROME  Royalists  Ansm.  ii.  Songs  75  All  titles  of  honours. . 
being  granted  away  With  the  grantees  stay.  1844  WILLIAMS 
Real  Prop.  i.  (1877)  2  The  lands  thus  confiscated  were 

anted   out   by   the    Conqueror    to    his   followers.      1849 
AULAY  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II.  657  The  estates  of  accus 
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persons  had  been  granted  away  before  conviction.  1876 
DIGBY  Real  Prop.  I.  L  §  2.  14  The  grantee  of  the  land  is  to 
be  entitled  to  grant  the  land  away  to  whomsoever  he  pleases 
in  his  lifetime. 

1 6.  To  yield,  give  up.  Also  with  over.  Obs. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  122  For  Libra  graunteth  him  [i.e. 
Scorpion]  his  ende  Of  eighte  sterres.  a  1400-50  A  lexander 
3103  pi  meche  we  beseke  . .  to  grant  vs  oure  modire.  .out  of 
bande.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  I.  (1590)  42  b,  Palladius  not 
accustomed  to  grant  ouer  the  possession  of  him  self  vpon  so 
vniust  titles,  with  sword  drawne  gauethem  sorude  an  answer, 
that  [etc.].  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  331  Certain 
Thracian  women  . .  granted  their  haire  to  this  purpose. 
7.  To  admit,  confess,  acknowledge.  Now  only 
in  a  more  restricted  use  :  To  concede  to  an  actual 
or  hypothetical  opponent  (3  proposition)  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  of  argument. 

a.  with  obj.  either  ace.  with  inf.  or  a  clause  intro- 
duced by  that  (often  suppressed),  rarely  how.  In 
this  sense  the  imperative  mood,  the  pres.  pple. 
(used  absol.)  and  the  pa.  pple.  often  introduce  an 
adverbial  (concessive)  clause. 

1-1340  Cursor  M.  27428  (Fairf.)  A  man  ..  grauntis  \Cott. 
yetes]  . .  bat  he  is  falling  in  misliking.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints,  Laurctitins  366  pat  ypolyt  . .  before  al  had  granttyt 
bare,  |?at  he  had  bene  a  cristine  mane.  1411  Rolls  of 
Parlt.  III.  650/1  The  sayd  Robert  wold  nouht  graunte 
that  he  had  submytted  hym  in  that  mater,  a  1450  Le 
Morte  Arth.  1652  There  he  grauntyd  a  monge  hem  alle 
..  How  in  an  appelle  he  dede  the  galle.  1558  Bp.  WATSON 
Seven  Sacram.  xxi.  123  A  synner  maye  graunt  and  confesse, 
that  he  hathe  not  considered  thys  great  kyndenes  of  God. 
1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xli.  (1887)  237  But  graunting 
thinges  there  to  be  well  done  already.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  I.  v.  16  They  graunt  there  is  a 
Heaven  on  this  other  part  of  the  world.  1659  D.  PELL 
Impr.  Sea  73  Grant  they  never  used  drinking  and  bezling 
before  they  came  to  Sea  . .  they  will  soon  finde  out  the  art. 
1659-^60  PEPYS  Diary  ii  Jan.,  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Jem,  who 
was  in  bed,  and  now  granted  to  have  the  small-pox.  1674 
tr.  Scheffers  Lapland  4  Granting  there  were  antiently  such 
names  ..  it  remaines  doubtfull  [etc.].  1711  STEELE  Sped. 
No.  4  r  5, 1  grant  her  Dress  is  very  becoming,  but  [etc.].  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  156  Grant  that  such  a  man  had, 
by  his  recent  services,  fairly  earned  his  pardon.  Yet  [etc.]. 
1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  iv.  §  i.  94  Only  asserting  that  to 
be  beautiful  which  I  believe  will  be  granted  me  to  be  so 
without  dispute.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1876)  161 
Granting  that  that  downfall  is  to  come,  it  is  reasonable  [etc.]. 
a  1861  T.  WOOLNER  My  Beautiful  Lady  (1863)  128,  I  grant 
a  few,  the  greatest,  live  content.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Metaph. 
101  Granted  that  two  Beings,  A  and  B,  are  so  independent 
of  each  other . .  then  [etc.  ]. 

b.  with  sb.  or  pron.  as  ol>j.  Also  absol. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalttrxxi.  15  In  dust  of  ded  thon  has 
me  broght.  This  says  he,  noght  grauntand  it,  for  his  body  rot 
noght.  1375  BARBOUR  Brtice  xix.  48  The  lord  sowlis  hass 
grantit  thar  The  deid  in-to  plane  parliament.  1428  S-urtees 
Misc.  (1888)  3  He  gart  yarof,  als  he  graunted,  ix"  peces  & 
xij.  1526  TINDALE  Acts  xxiii.  8  The  phariseies  graunt 
bothe.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  390,  I  grant  ye, 
vpon  instinct.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  i  This  will  easily 
be  granted,  by  as  many  as  know  story.  1612  in  Extracts 


grant  the  real  existence  of  those  optic  angles.    1774  GOLUSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  107  This  granted,  we  shall  take  some- 
thing more.     1848  KEBLE  Smii.  Pref.  41  If  thus  much  be 
f -anted,  . .  how  is  not  our  principle  conceded  1    1879  GEO. 
LIOT  Coll.  Ilrenkf.  P.  287  We  settle  first  the  measure  of 
man's  need  Before  we  grant  capacity  to  fill. 

c.  with  obj.  and  complement :  To  admit  or  con- 
cede (a  person  or  thing)  to  be  so  and  so.  rare. 

1387  TRKVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  IV.  367  Vienna  was  )»  i- 
graunted  the  place  of  corsynge.  a  1400-50  Ale.randeryi$ 
And  if  [he]  grant  him  nojt  de-grayd.  1601  SHAKS.  Ham. 
n  ii  loo  Mad  let  vs  grant  him  then.  1653  WALTON  Angler 
139  [I]  haue  not  tryed  it ;  yet  I  grant  it  probable.  1730 
SWIFT  Traulus  i.  83  Grant  him  but  a  drone  at  best.  1810 
SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  n.  xiv,  I  grant  him  brave,  But  wild. 

d.  To  admit  the  existence  of.  Obs.  rare—'. 

a  1619  FOTHEXBI  AtAeom.  l.  vi.  |  3  (1622)  46  For,  of  neces- 
sitie  hee  granteth  him  [God],  though  of  impotencie  hee 
blaspheme  him. 

Grantable  (grcvntab  1),  a.  [{.  GRANT  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  granted. 

1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  App.  i.  ( 1840) 
81  Thee  sayd  bread  and  wine  reteygne  styl  theyr  own 
natures,  whyche  is  grantable.  1565  Act  8  Eliz.  c.  4  §  3  The 
former  Offence  wherein  Clergy  is  not  Grantable  being  not 
then  known.  1648  D.  JENKINS  Wks.  15  No  priviledge  of 
Parliament  is  grantable  for  treason.  1690  LEYBOURN  Curs. 
Math.  225  The  Principles  of  Geometry,  consisting  of  Defi- 
nitions, Postulates,  (or  grantable  Truths)  [etc.].  1765  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  I.  258  These  letters  are  grantable  by  the  law 
of  nations.  1798  MALTHUS  Popul.  n.  xi.  (18061  II.  52  Lands 
which  were  not  cultivated  by  the  proprietor  within  a  limited 
time  were  declared  grantable  to  any  other  person.  1869 
Act  32  fy  33  Viet.  c.  115  §  M  Any  Licence  grantable  by  a 
Secretary  of  State,  .may. .be  granted  by  the  Commissioner. 
1879  Eiiin.  Rev.  CL.  551  In  America  new  trials  became 
grantable,  but  in  England  not. 

Granted  (gra-nted),  ///.  a.  [f.  GRANT  v.  + 
-ED  l .]  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  Bestowed,  allotted. 

1700  DRYDEN  Ovid's  Met.  viii.  Baucis  %  Philem.  196 
Tablets  hung  for  gifts  of  granted  vows,  a  1770  JORTIN 
Serin.  (1771)  IV.  i.  2  He  daily  returned  thanks  for  the 
granted  favor.  1820  H.  MURRAY  K.Amer.  II.  ill.  y.  490  In 
the  granted  and  located  districts  called  the  ConcessionSj  two 
sevenths  are  retained.  1860  ELLICOTT  Life  Our  Lord  ii.  67 
The  granted  issue  of  all  his  longings  and  all  his  prayers. 
1876  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  VI.  Ixi.  22  It  shall  be  in  a  con- 
stantly progressive  relation  to  the  granted  years  of  my  life. 

2.  Admitted,  acknowledged. 

1640  BP.  HALL  Chr.  Mo,ler.  (Ward)  36/2  We  have  reason 
to  take  it  for  a  granted  truth.  1677  DRYDEN  State  Innoc. 
Apol.  Wks.  1883  V.  124  If  ihey  will  take  it  as  a  granted 
principle,  it  will  be  easy  to  put  an  end  to  this  dispute.  1897 
W.  C.  \{i>.zi.m  Ourselves  50  A  gratuitous  superstructure  on 
granted  or  presumed  premises. 

b.  To  take  for  granted ':  to  regard  as  not  requir- 
ing proof,  or  as  likely  to  be  admitted  by  every 
one.  t  To  give  for  granted:  see  GIVE  v.  31  b. 

1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  265  He  takes  it  for  granted, 
that  hee  can  grace  or  disgrace  any  man  at  his  pleasure.  1718 
Freethinker  No.  57  P  2, 1  have  hitherto  taken  my  Beauty  for 
Granted.  1771  Juntas  Lett.  liv.  287,  I  take  the  facts  he 
refers  to  for  granted.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  L  vi,  I  want 
you  to  take  no  theological  dogmas  for  granted.  1883  F.  M. 
PEARD  Contrad.  xx,  She  had  taken  Dorothy's  happiness  too 
much  for  granted.  1894  H.  NISBET  Bush  Girl's  Rom.  182 
He  was  perfectly  frank  with  Worrogonga  who,  he  took  for 
granted,  knew  about  his  assumed  character. 

T!  Confused  use. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  v.  774  He  . .  takes  it  as  a 
thing  for  granted,  that  this  [the  soul]  is  . .  in  every  part  of 
the  body. 

Hence  Ora'ntedly  adv.,  admittedly. 

a  1638  MEDE  Chr.  Sacrif.  Wks.  (1672)  355  And  this  so 
generally  and  grantedly  as  could  never  have  been  . .  unless 
[etc.]. 

Grantee  (grantf ).  Law.  Also  5-6  graunte, 
6-7  grauntee.  [f.  GRANT  v.  +  -EE.]  The  person 
to  whom  a  grant  or  conveyance  is  made. 

1491  Act  7  If  en.  I'll,  c.  5  §  i  The  grauntes.  .aske  deduc- 
cions  and  allowaunces  at  every  quinzime.  15*3  FITZHERB. 
Suru.  21  b,  The  grauntee  maye  distreyne  for  the  same  rent 
bycause  of  the  clause  of  dystresse.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc. 
Govt.  Eng.  i.  xxxi.  (1739)  47  The  Estate  that  was  granted, 
depended  partly  on  the  condition  of  the  Grantee.  1745 
Season.  Adv.  Protest.  7  Many  of  Cromwell's  Grantees,  .. 
joyfully  put  themselves  under  the  Protection  of  great  Men. 
1862  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  11865)  VII.  Ivi.  63  The  grantees 
.  .had  squandered  their  grants  as  fast  as  they  had  obtained 
them.  1875  POSTE  Gains  III.  §  32  The  praetor's  grant  of 
possession  only  makes  the  grantee  a  quasi  successor. 

Granter  (gro-ntaj).  Also  4  grant-,  grauntar, 
5-6  grawnt-,  graunter.  See  also  GRANTOR,  [f. 
GRANT  w. +-ER1.]  One  who  grants. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  8  In  bis  caas  are  comynli  grauntars  of 
pardoun.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  164/1  A  Grawnter,  largitor\*z\ 
•Mx.  laiya  Chester  PI.  (E.  E  .T.  S.)  vii.  591  Hayle, 
graunter  of  nappe  !  1513  FITZHERB.  Surv.  22  He  wyll  dis- 
treyne for  the  rent  or  serve  a  writ  of  annuyte  agaynst  the 
graunter.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1590)  263  So  that 
both  sides  being  desirous,  and  neither  granters,  they  brake 
of  conference.  1616  B.  PARSONS  Magistr.  Charier  4  To 
begin  first  with  the  granter,  with  whom  every  well-drawne 
charter  first  beginneth.  1774  T.  WEST  Antiq.  Furness 
(1805)  188  When  that  life  is  determined  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  body  politic,  the  granter  takes  it  back  by  reversion. 
1827  HONE  Evcry-day  Bk.  II.  121  The  granters  of  the 
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venison.  1883  LD.  CKAIGHILL  in  Latv  Kef.  9  App.  Cases 
312/2  The  power  of  the  granter  to  deal  with  her  estate  under 
the  radical  right  is  plain. 

Granting  (gru'ntirj),  "W-  J''-  P-  GRANT  v.  + 
-ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GRANT. 

1340  Aye'ib.  47  Zuyche  grantinges  byeb  alneway  deadlich 
zenne.  4:1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1581  Swich  strif  ther  is  bi- 
gonne  For  thilke  grauntyng.  .That  [etc.].  1587  R.  HOVEN- 
DMN  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  206,  I  was  deceaved  in  the 
graunting.  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixxxvii,  How  do  I  hold 
thee  but  by  thy  granting ?  1673  True  U'orshij*  God  19  To 
return  something  to  the  gods  for  the  granting  of  their  de- 
sires, 1798  in  Picton  L'fool  Mttnic.  Rcc.  (1886)  II.  22^  The 
granting  of  bounties  to  seamen.  1834  I  bid.  341  Relative  to 
the  granting  of  leases.  1895  L.  J.  TKOTTER  Life  Dal/wast*: 
vi.  114  The  mere  granting  of  land  to  a  Railway  Company. 

Granting  (gremlin),  ///.  a.  ft'.  GRANT  v.  + 
-ING2.]  That  grants,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1593  Q.  ELIZ.  tr.  Boeth.  Lit  Thassurance  of  a  graunting 
conscience  diminishith  it  self  in  a  sorte,  as  oft  as  hosting 
receauith  rewarde  of  fame.  1890  Daily  Neivs  14  Mar.  7/1 
'  The  case '  cannot  be  sent  to  the  High  Court  because  it  is 
not  signed  by  the  granting  magistrate. 

t  Grantise.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  grantise,  f.  granter 
to  GRANT.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GKANT  ;  con- 
cession ;  permission. 

.1  1300  Siriz  in  Attecd.  Lit.  (1844)  12  I-wis  nou  mai^t  thou 
ben  above,  For  thou  havest  grauntise  of  hire  love,  f  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  134  Com  be  Scottis  Kyng,  &  asked 
Henry  a  bone  Of  grantise  of  grace,  to  haf  his  Seignorie. 
Ibid,  208  Of  som  he  had  grantise  his  wille  forto  do. 

Grantor  (grunt/'j).  Law.  [a.  AK.  grantor, 
agent-n.  of.£ra«/«r  to  GRANT  :  see-on.  Cf.  GKANTER.] 
One  who  makes  a  grant  or  conveyance  in  legal 
form. 

a  16*6  BACON  Max.  ft  Uses  Com.  Law  xiv.  (1636)  56  A 
foundation  of  an  interest  in  the  grantor.  1641  tr.  Perkins' 
Prof.  Bk.  L  §  i.  i  Unto  a  Grant,  a  Grantor,  Grantee,  and  a 
thing  granted  are  requisite.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I. 
478  Their  privilege  even  of  purchasing  from  any  living 
grantor  is  greatly  abridged.  179*  J.  BELKNAP  Hist.  Nrm 
Hampsh.  III.  276  A  conveyance  is  not  valid  against  any 
other  person  but  the  grantor,  unless  it  be  thus  acknowledged 
and  recorded.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  I.  196  Saying 
masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor's  family.  i88$Amerii-an 
VI.  270  In  England,  if  the  grantor  cannot  sign,  he  may  make 
his  mark. 

b.  In  quasi-legal  language. 

a  1740  WATERLAND  Regeneration  Wks.  (1823)  VI.  348  Re- 
generation on  the  part  of  the  Grantor,  God  Almighty,  means 
admission  or  adoption  into  sonship . .  :  and  on  the  part  of  the 
grantee,  viz.  man,  it  means  his  birth,  or  entrance  into  that 
state  of  sonship.  178.  KNOX  Liberal  Educ.  xlviii.  Wks. 
1824  IV.  186  For  the  sake  of  the  grantors,  the  practice  (of 
•granting  testimonia  of  morals  and  proficiency  ']  ought  to  be 
put  an  end  to,  unless  [etc.]. 

llGranula  (gra-nirfla).  PI.  granules;  also 
7  granulaes.  [mod.L.  grantila,  irreg.  dim.  of 
granum  grain  =  late  L.  granulum.]  =  GRANULE. 

1658  R.  FRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1821)  130  Shining  stones 
that  look  not  unlike  to  golden  granulaes.  1781  THOMPSON 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  252  From  50  to  70  granule  or 
particles  of  unfired  powder  were  driven  through  the  screen. 
1838  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  \.  iii.  207  Granula;  large  sporules, 
contained  in  the  centre  of  many  Algae  ;  as  in  Gloionema  of 
Greville.  1866  Treas.  Bat.  548/2 Gra*«/<i.  .Among  fungals 
it  sometimes  expresses  a  spore-case, 

Granular  (grse'nitflai),  a.  [f.  late  L.  granul- 
um,  dim.  o{ granum  GRAIN  sb.^  +  -AH.] 

1.  Consisting  of  grains  or  granules;  existing  in  the 
condition  of  grains  or  granules. 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  493  Mountains,  which  consist 
of  lime  stone  or  marble  of  a  granular  or  scaly  texture.  1816 
H  ENRY  Elem.  Clam.  1. 480  Steel  is  granular.  1831  BREWSTER 
Nat.  Magic  xiii.  (1833)  339  The  fluid  ..  leaves  behind  it  a 
sort  of  granular  residue.  1841  BRANDE  Chem.  682  Massive 
and  granular  gypsum  is  found  in  this  country  in  the  red 
marl  or  new  red  sandstone  accompanying  the  salt-deposits 
in  Cheshire.  1868  Daily  Tel.  15  July,  Dynamite.. is  a  solid 
granular  explosive.  1897  A  Mutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  935  To 
these  granular  zinc  or  finely  divided  copper  is  added. 

2.  Having  a  granulated  surface  or  structure. 
Path.  Of  diseased  structures,  diseases :  =  GRANU- 
LATED 3. 

1833  SmC.  BELL  Hand  (1834)  210  On  the  [foot]  pads  or 
cushions  of  the  cat,  the  cuticle  is  rough  and  granular.    1874 
G.  LAWSON  Dis.  Eye  13  There  is.  .one  form  of  granular  lids 
produced  by  vesicular  granulations.      1875  H.  C.  WOOD 
Therap.  (1879)  374  A  widespread  granular  or  fatty  degener- 
ation of  the  tissues.     1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surf.  I.  202 
Granular   ophthalmia.     1879    HARLAN    Eyesight   v.    54    It 
[catarrhal  ophthalmia],  .may. .end  in  the  condition  known 
as  granular  lids.    1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  373  Most 
frequently  the  granular  kidney  comes  on  insidiously  with 
no  early  symptoms. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  granule  or  grannies. 

1834  M'MuRTRiE  Cuvier's  Anita.  Kingd.  177  Their  [gec- 
kos'] skin  is  studded  above  with  very  small  granular  scales. 
1867  J.  Hoco  Micros*:,  i.  ii.  67  The  granular  particles  seen 
among  the  pollen  grains  of  plants.    1870  ROLLESTON  Anim. 
Life  128  A  series  of  raised  granular  but  minute  tubercles. 

Hence  Oranula'rity,  granular  condition  or 
quality.  Ora'nnlarly  adv. 

1881  VINES  Sachs'  Bat.  520  The  apical  cells  of  these  in- 
ternal rows  are  distinguished  by  their  size  and  by  the  granu- 
larity of  their  protoplasm.  1894  Brit,  Jrnl.  Photogr.  XLI. 
24  Its  surface  being  free  from  granularity  or  roughness. 

Granulary  (grse-ni?<lari),  a.  [f.  late  L.granul- 
um  (see  prec.)  +  -ART  -.]  =  GRANULAR. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  v.  87  Salt-peter,  Smal- 
coale,  and  Brimstone,  .proportionably  mixed, tempered,  and 
formed  into  granulary  bodies.  1850  ARVINE  Cfd.  Relig. 
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Anted.  832  Bone-grinders  . .  by  steam-engines  and  powerful 
machinery,  reduced  them  to  a  granulary  state.  1851  Tn 
Ross  Hnmtotdt's  Trav.  II.  xxiv.  512  Vallies,  which  contain 
magnetic  sands  (granulary  oxidulated  iron). 
Granulate  (gra-ni«Wt),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•ATE*  2.]  =  GRANULATED///,  a.  2. 

'793  MARTYN  Lang.  But.,  Granulata  radix,  a  granulaK 
root.  1826  KIRBY  £  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  273  Granulate  (Graim 
lata),  beset  with  many  granules  like  shagreen.  1851  DANA 
Crust,  i.  464  Hands  elongate  . .  granulate  above  and  some 
what  pilose.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  231  Arbutus,  .berry 
globose,  granulate. 

H  In  pseudo-L.  combining  form  granulate-,  as 
granulato- capitate,  -costate,  -serrulate,  -striate  adjs. 

1851  DANA  Crust.  \.  169,  217,  418.  1887  PHILLIPS  Brit. 
Discomyc.  246. 

Granulate   (gne-nirflA),  ».      [f.   as   prec.  + 

-ATE  '!.] 

1.  trans.  To  form  into  granules  or  grains. 

1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  t,  Qual.  370  We  take  then  the 
finest  Gold  we  can  procure,  and  having  either  Granulated  it 
or  Laminated  it  [etc.].    1670  W.  CLARKK  Nat.  Hist.  Nitre 
30  Gun-powder,   which  is  of  greater   power    granulated. 
1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc.  (1888)  II.  398  The  sap  is  . . 
granulated,  by  the  simple  operation  of  boiling.     1794  G 
SMITH  Laboratory  I.  102  Take  one  part  of  yellow  arsenic, 
and  one  part  of  copper,  and  melt  and  granulate.     1825  J 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  719  The  gold  to  be  mixed 
should  be  previously  granulated.     1861  W.  H.  RUSSELL  in 
Times  12  July,  The  juice  of  the  cane  is  expressed,  boiled, 
granulated,  and  prepared  for  the  refiner.    1879  Casse/ts 
fechn.  Educ.  IV.  191/2  The  metal  is  first  granulated,  by 
throwing  it  while  melted  into  cold  water. 

b.  intr.  for  refl.  To  take  the  form  of  granules 
or  grains  ;  to  become  granular. 

1667  SPRAT  Hist.  Roy.  Hoc.  193  The  Juyce  of  Wine,  when 
it  is  dry  d,  does  alwayes  granulate  into  Sugar.     1681  GREW 
Mus.  heg.  Soc.  224  The  principal  knack  ..  is  in  making 
the  Juyce,  when  sufficiently  boil'd  to  kerne  or  granulate. 
1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bat.  287  Its  stalk  is  employed  to 
bring  sugar  to  a  good  grain  when  it  . .  cannot  be  made 
to  granulate   properly  by  the   application   of  lime  alone. 
1839  CLARKE  Trav.  Russ.  53  They  place  it  in  a  caldron 
over  a  charcoal  fire,  until  the  powder  begins  to  granulate. 

2.  trans.  To  raise  in  granules  or  small  asperi- 
ties ;  to  roughen  the  surface  of. 

1691  RAY  Creation  l.  (1602)  120  The  gullet  . .  thick  set,  or 
as  it  were  granulated,  with  a  multitude  of  Glandules.    1767 
GOOCH   Treat.  Wounds  I.  319  When  the  Dura  Mater  is 
granulated  with  flesh,  the  sindon  or  lint,  moistened  with 
Tinct.  Myrrhac  and  Aq.  Calcis,  is  a  good  application. 
b.  To  unite  (two  surfaces)  as  if  by  granulation. 

1848  LANDOR  Minor  Prose  Pieces  Wks.  II.  458/2  They  are 
all  grafts,  imperfectly  granulated  on  an  uncongenial  stock. 

3.  intr.  in  Path.  Of  a  wound,  ulcer,  etc. :  To  de- 
velop a  number  of  small  prominences,  producing  a 
roughened  appearance,  as  if  sprinkled  with  granules. 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  fmfr.  (1757)  II.  180  The  Flesh 
must  granulate,  otherwise  such  Wounds  could  never  heal. 
1804  ABERNETHY  Surf.  Otis.  87  Mr.  Hunter  tried  various 
stimulating  means  to  induce  the  cyst  to  granulate.  1835-6 
TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  604/2  Few  or  no  abscesses  granulate 
till  they  are  exposed.  1879  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surf.  II.  5 
The  wound  that  is  left  being  allowed  to  granulate. 

Granulated  (grarnirfU'ted),//)/.  a.  [f.  GRAN- 
ULATE v.  +  -ED  '.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  a.  Of  metals,  sugar,  gunpowder,  etc. :  Formed 
into  granules,   b.  Consisting  of  granules,  or  grain- 
like  bodies. 

1694  SALMON  Sale's  Dispens.  (1715)  427/1  Refined  granu- 
lated Silver.  1737  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Corn  setting 
Engine,  A  rich  compost . .  such  as  dry  or  granulated  pigeon's 
dung.  i8o6Gu.plNE  £ril.  Sot.  55  Fruit  granulated.  1814 
Sporting  Jlfaf.\LIV.  151  A  quantity  of  granulated  pow- 
der. 1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connex.  Phys.  Sci.  xxxvii. 
(1849)  434  Many  [nebula;]  have  a  granulated  appearance. 
1830-7  MAC&LLIVRAY  Wintering's  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  4)  7 
A  Granulated  Root  consists  of  numerous  small  bulbs  or  scales 
strung  together.  1842  PARNELL  Chtnt.  Anal.  (1845)  3  Pre- 
pared by  boiling  granulated  tin  . .  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  1853  SOYER  Pantroph.  217  There  are  two  sorts 
of  caviar :  granulated  caviar,  and  sack  caviar.  1859  R.  F. 
BURTON  Centr.  A/r.  in  Jrnl.  Geogr.  Soc.  XXIX.  189  The 
latter  [sugar]  is  generally  made  of  granulated  honey.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Granulated-steel.  Melted  pig-iron  is 
scattered  by  a  wheel  into  a  cistern  of  water,  and  thus  re- 
duced to  fragments.  These  are  imbedded  in  powdered  he- 
matite or  sparry  iron  ore,  and  subjected  to  furnace  heat.  1896 
Allbutt'sSyst.  Med.  I.  391  Granulated  malt  extract  dissolved 
in  milk  constitutesa  grateful  variety  of  readily  digestible  food. 

2.  Having  the  surface  raised  in  granules  or  small 
prominences.     Granulated  glass,  a  kind  of  rough- 
ened glass  used  in  stained  windows. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  140  The  one  plain  and  smooth,  the 
other  granulated  on  the  out-side.  1758  Descript.  Thames 
216  The  Turbot  has  a  rough  granulated  Skin  full  of  exceed- 
ing small  Prickles.  1802  PALEY  Nat.  Thcol.  v.  (ed.  2)  72  It 
would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  the  skin  of  the  dog  fish 
was  made  rough  and  granulated  on  purpose  for  the  polishing 
of  wood.  1811  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing  iv.  200  Chisseled  . .  to 
represent,  .the  granulated  surface  of  the  human  skin.  1863 
BERKELEY  Bnt.  Mosses  iii.  15  In  some  genera  the  walls  of 
the  cells ..  are  strongly  granulated.  1877  w-  THOMSON  Voy. 
Challenger  I.  iv.  256  The  surface  of  the  carapace  is  granu- 
lated, not  spiny.  1877  W-  JONES  Finger-ring  61  The  whole 
is  overlaid  with  fumform  wire  ornaments  and  granulated 
work.  1894  Brit.  Jrnl.  Photogr.  XLI.  28  A  granular-sur- 
faced or  granulated  paper. 

b.  Having  the  appearance  of  being  raised  in 
granules ;  mottled. 

1885  AGNES  CLERKE  Pop.  Hist.  Astron.  210  The  term 
'  granulated ',  suggested  by  Dawes  in  1864,  best  describes 
the  mottled  aspect  of  the  solar  disc. 
VOL.  IV. 
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3.  Path.  Characterized  by  the  presence  of  granu- 
lations or  small  grain-like  bodies.  =  GHANCLAU  a. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  426^  A  man  who  was  found 
on  post-mortem  examination  to  have  granulated  kidneys 
1896  DaUyNewt  3  Apr.  5/6  The  astounding  statement  that 

Kranulated  ophthalmia  is  chiefly  a  pauper  disease '. 

Granulating  (mmWUi'tuj),  vM.  sb.   [-ING  i.J 

'he  action  of  the  vb.  GRANULATE;  granulation. 

'793  J;  HUNTER  Treat.  Blood,  etc.  11.  vii.  Wks.  1837  III. 
488  Ihis  process  is  called  granulating,  or  incarnation. 
1872-6  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Granulat- 
ing,  an  operation  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  which 
follows  the  process  of  '  pressing '  the  cake,  whereby  it  be- 
comes reduced  to  grains  of  different  sizes. 

attrili.  1807-26  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Surf.  (ed.  5)  143 
When  a  wound  begins  to  heal  by  the  granulating  process. 
1856  KlNEArct.  Expl.  I.  xxv.  336  Hard  to  realize  that  they 
could  be  formed  by  the  ordinary  granulating  processes  of 
the  winter  snows.  1873  SPON  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  i.  145/2 
It  is  then  fed  into  the  granulating  machine. 

Granulating  (gre-nirflif'tin),///'.  a.    [-ING?.] 
That  granulates,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 
1710  T.  FULLER  Pliarm.  Extemt.  102  It  [i.e.  the  draught] 


associated  with  granulating  kidneys. 

Granulation  (gnenuSl^-Jan).  [n.  of  action 
f.  GRANULATE  v. :  see -ATION.  Cf.  ¥. granulation.] 

1.  gen.  The  action  or  process  of  forming  into 
granules  or  grains  ;  the  process  or  condition  of 
being  so  formed. 

1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  271  Granulation 
proper  to  Metals,  by  infusion  on  fire,,  .is  their  comminution 
into  granula,  or  very  small  drops  like  Grana  Paradisi 
1670  W.  CLARKE  Nat.  Hist.  Nitre  88  The  Reason  of  the 


birch  broom  . .  in  a  pail  of  water.  1822  IMISON  Sci.  ft  Art 
II.  117  It  is  mixed  with  lead  to  assist  its  granulation  in 
making  small  shot.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1142  The  neutro- 
saline  matter  present  in  the  spent  lye  is  essential  to  the 
proper  granulation  and  separation  of  the  saponaceous  com- 
pound. 1862  Ne-M  Syd.  Soc.  Year-bk.  168  On  the  Granula- 
tion of  Medicines. 

fig.     1886  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Aug.  1/2  Italy  and  Germany 
have  been  redeemed  from  the  granulation  which  for  so  many 
ages  has  made  them  mere  ropes  of  sand. 
b.  concr.  A  granular  formation. 

1759  MOUNTAINE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  288  On  the  pro- 
jections of  the  wainscot,  I  found  several  granulations,  and 
longer  pieces  of  the  wire.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879) 
184  In  frogs  poisoned  with  prussic  acid  a  rounded  form  of 
the  corpuscles  was  commonly  exhibited,  and  sometimes 
granulations  were  present.  1879  tr.  De  Quatre/ages'  Hum. 
Species  72  The  anthers  scarcely  ever  enclose  veritable  pollen, 
but  merely  irregular  granulations. 

2.  Path.  The  formation  of  grain-like  promi- 
nences on  sores  when  healing  ;  the  development  of 
granules  in  diseased  structures. 

1786-7  J.  HUNTER  Lect.  Princ.  Surf.  xii.  Wks.  1835  I. 
368  But  on  all  internal  canals  suppuration  does  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  granulation.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Inflam. 
215  That  which  Mr.  Hunter  calls  union  by  granulation 
would,  in  the  language  of  Galen,  have  been  union  by  the 
third  intention.  1848  CARPENTER  Anim.  Phys.  302  But  if 
inflammation  be  permitted  to  arise,  the  repair  takes  place 
by  a  process  termed  granulation.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v., 
Healing  by  granulation. 

fig;    '895  J.  J.  RAVEN  Hist.  Suffolk  57  Then  set  in  slowly 
and  irregularly  a  kind  of  granulation,  if  we  may  use  a  com- 
parison from  the  healing  of  a  wound. 
b.  concr.  in  //.  The  grain-like  bodies  so  formed. 

1739  S.  SHARP  Surf.  Introd.  24  Tents  in  Wounds,  by 
resisting  the  growth  of  the  little  Granulations  of  the  Flesh, 
n  process  of  time  harden  them.  1789  T.  WHATELY  in  Med. 
Commtm.  II.  387,  I.  .felt  a  loose  piece  of  bone  lying  in  a 
Ded  of  granulations  within  the  cavity  of  the  tibia.  1804 
ABERNETHY  Surg.  Oh.  54  Granulations  formed,  and  a  cica- 
trix  took  place.  1807-26  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Surf.  (ed.  5) 
[41  Granulations  are  formed  by  an  exudation  of  coagulating 
ymph  from  the  vessels  of  the  wounded  or  exposed  surface. 
1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Inflam.  149  Granulations  some- 
times form  on  the  surfaces  of  inflamed  serous  membranes. 
1855  HOLDEN  Hum.  Osteal.  (1878)  13  Every  surgeon  must 
have  witnessed  how  sensitive  are  granulations  from  bone. 
1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  5  The  grey  granulations  or 
•ubercles  are  apparently  derived  from  some  pre-existing 
nflammation. 

3.  Sol.  and  Zool.  a.  The  formation  of  granular 
jodies  on  the  surface  of  a  plant,  a  crustacean,  etc. 

3.  concr.   The  granular  structure,  or  in  //.  the 
granules,  so  formed. 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  IV.  45  Branches  generally 
ncrusted  with  small  granulations.  1843  FORBES  in  Proc. 
Berui.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  11.  79  Among  the  granulations 
numerous  large  stomata.  1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  447  A  smooth 
even  surface,  excepting  a  neat  miliary  granulation.  1859 
<.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  A/r.  in  Jnl.  Geogr.  Soc.  XXIX.  142 
The  folds  and  wrinkles  which  form  by  granulation  upon  the 
oblongs  where  the  bark  has  been  removed  for  its  fibre.  1872 
NICHOLSON  Palxont.  75  A  short  robust  stem,  which  is  marked 
with  flutings  and  superficial  granulations.  1884  BOWER  & 
SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  104  In  the  pointed  warts  there  is 
often  stratification  and  granulation. 

4.  attrib.,  chiefly  Path,  (see  sense  2),  as  granul- 
ation-growth, -mass,  -sarcoma,  -tissue,  -tumour. 

1899  J.  HUTCHINSON  Archives  Surg.  X.  157  Over  these 
.pustules]  the  nail  softened  and  a  little  *granulation  growth 
irotruded.  1898  Ibid.  IX.  347  Being  attended  by  the  produc- 
ion  of  a  'granulation-mass.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  'Gran- 
ilation  sarcoma,  the  ordinary  form  of  simple  or  round- 


GRANULOMA. 

celled  Sarcoma.  1873  T.  H.  GREKN  Introd.  Pat/iol.  (ed.  3) 
270  The  serous  membrane  becomes  infiltrated  with  young 
cells,  which  form  a  "granulation-tissue  beneath  the  layer  of 
proliferating  endothelium.  1888  C.  H.  FAGGE  Princ.  4- 
Pract.  Med.  (ed.  2)  I.  114  Under  the  term  "granulation- 
tumours'  he  [Virchow]  describes  the  various  lesions  which 
are  produced  by  syphilis,  leprosy  and  glanders. 

Granulative  (gra-nirfl^tiv)^.  rath.  [f.  GRAN- 
ULATE v.  +  -IVE.]  Characterized  by  granulation. 

1883  MACALISTER  tr.  Ziegler's Pathol.  Anal.  i.  f  117.  163 
It  was  Virchow  who  invented  the  term  'granulative  growth ' 
or  granuloma '  for  these  formations. 

Granulate- :  see  under  GRANULATE  a. 

Granulator  tenrmUWtai).  [f.  GRANULATE 
v.  +  -OR.]  One  who  or  that  which  granulates  ; 
spec,  a  granulating-machine. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1202  The  syrup  is  transferred  into 
wooden  chests  or  boxes  . .  called  coolers,  but  which  are 
more  properly  crystallizers  or  granulators.  1873  SPON 
Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  I.  145/2  A  small  stream  of  water  enters 
the  granulator;  the  movement  of  the  machine  rolling  the 
damp  grains  constantly  among  the  dry  meal  powder,  causes 
the  latter  to  [etc.].  1888  Engineer  LXVI.  273/1  This  gen- 
tleman  saw  white  sugar  come  out  of  spouts,  and  heard  a 
granulator  revolving  at  the  rate  of  300  rotations  per  minute. 

Granule  (grce-ni«l).  [ad.  late  'L.grdnul-um  (dim. 
of  grdnum  GRAIN  s/>.l],  either  directly,  or  through 
F.  granule.]  A  small  grain  ;  a  small  compact 
particle;  a  pellet.  Employed  spec,  in  Zool.  and 
Bot.,  also  in  Astron.  and  Pharm.  (see  quots.). 

1652  CHARLETON  Darkn.  Atheism  45  Those  Granules  of 
sand,  which  suffice  to  make  up  the  vast  bulk  of  the  World. 
1664  BOYLE  Exper.  f,  Coiisid.  Colours  iii.  41  With  an  excel- 
lent Microscope,  .the  assisted  Eye  could  discern  particular 
Granules,  some . .  Blew,  and  some . .  Yellow.  1796  WITHERI  xa 
Brit.  Plants  IV.  112  Fructifications  terminating,  swelling 
with  seed-bearing  granules.  1797  M.  BAILLIE  Morb.  Anat. 
(1807)  281  Small  granules  of  stone  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  tubular  portion  of  the  kidneys.  1804  ABERNETHY  Surg. 
Obs.  98  They  resemble  pearl  barley,  but  the  granules  are 
generally  smaller.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Enlomol.  IV.  273 
Granule,  a  very  minute  elevation.  1834  M'MuRTRiF. 


called  granules.  1840-51  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M.  572 
1  he  smallest  lobule  is  apparently  composed  of  granules, 
which  are  minute  ca-'cal  pouches.  1849  MURCHISON  Siluria 
x.  241  The  granules  of  the  skin.  1867-77  G.  F.  CHAMBERS 
Astron.  i.  i.  36  Granule  is  the  best  word  to  describe  the 
luminous  particles  on  the  Sun's  surface.  1871  NAPHEYS 
Prcv.  $  Cure  Dis.  in.  iv.  691  Very  small  pills  are  called 
granules.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  88  Colorless 
protoplasm,  which. .contains  shining  fat-like  granules.  1879 
RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  x.  107  Granules  of  augite  are  common. 
b.  altrib. 

1853  tr.  H'cdl's  Pathol.  Histol.  n.  v.  287  The  fine-mole- 
cular cell  becomes  a  granule  cell.  Ibid.  291  Colossal  granule- 
masses.  1881  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Cell,  granule,  a  term  applied 
by  His  to  a  cell,  like  an  ordinary  white  blood  cell,  found  in 
the  stroma  of  the  ovary.  Also,  generally  applied  to  cells  in 
main  part  consisting  of  granules.  1882  THOMSON,  etc. 
Guam's  F.lem.  Anat.  (ed.  9)  II.  312  The  inner  or  granule 

.yer.     1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Granule-layer  of  cerebellum, 
... , ,.,  .J.  (exof 

giant 

Granuliferous  (grseni«li-feres),  a.  [as  if  f. 
L.  granulifer  (f.  granul-um  granule  -I-  -(iyer 
bearing)  +  -ous.]  Bearing  or  producing  granules 
or  granulations. 

1840  in  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.  1847  CRAIG,  Granuliferous, 
full  of  granulations,  as  in  the  shell  Mitra  granuiifera.  1886 
in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Granuliform  (grseni«-lifp.im),  a.  [f.  L.  gra- 
nul-um granule  +  -(I)FOKM.]  Having  a  granular 
structure. 

1847 '"  CRAIG.  1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  236  Teeth . .  granuliform. 
1887  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomyc.  257  Margin  entire,  denticu- 
lated ;  when  dry  closed,  granuliform. 

Granulite  (gra-nirflait).   Geol.    [f.  GRANULE 

+  -ITE.]  A  rock  consisting  of  feldspar  and  quartz 
intimately  mixed.  Hence  Orannli  tic  a.,  com- 
posed of  or  containing  granulite. 

1849  DANA  Geol.  xiii.  (1850)  564  A  variety  of  granulite. 
1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  x.  142  They  are  especially 
common  in  granulites.  1888  Engineer  LXV.  379/2  The 
light-banded  granulitic  gneisses  or  Wiltshire  type.  1894 
BARING-GOULD  Deserts  S.  France  I.  n  There  are  the 
eruptive  rocks,  granite  and  granulite. 

Granule-  (granirflo),  used  as  a  combining 
form  of  L.  grdnulum  GRANULE,  to  describe  a  sub- 
stance which  is '  granular  and ',  as  in  granulo- 

adipose,  -crystalline,  -fatty,  -pulpy  adjs. 

1845  DARWIN  r'oy.  Nat.  v.  (18731  '<»  This  granule-pulpy 
matter  was  in  process  of  being  converted  into  ova.  1886 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Granulo-adipose,  containing,  or  consisting 
of,  granules  and  fatty  matter.  Ibid.,Granulo-fatty,  relating 
to  granules  and  to  fat. 

Granuloma  (grseni«<l(7u-ma).  Path.  [f.  L. 
granul-um  GRANULE,  after  the  analogy  of  GLAU- 
COMA and  other  words  of  Gr.  origin.]  'A  term 
invented  by  Virchow  to  include  certain  neoplasms 
which  generally  do  not  advance  in  structure  beyond 
the  stage  of  granulation  tissue,  and  which  usually 
proceed  to  nlceration  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

1861  BUMSTEAD  Vm.  Dis.  (1879)  442  These  cells  belong  to 
the  group  called  by  Virchow  granuloma.  1897  Alltutl's 
Syst.  Med.  II.  804  In  nodular  leprosy,  however,  the  granu- 


£ 

the  inner  nuclear  layer  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex 
the  cerebellum.     Ibid^  Granule  masses,  the  same  as  gi& 


Cells. 


loma  of  the  skin.,  [is]  characteristic. 
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GRANULOSE. 

Hence  Granulo-matous  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 

granuloma. 

1883  MAcAusTERtr.ZtrgiersratAol.  Anat.  I.  §  117. 162  In 
most  of  the  granulomatous  disorders  we  may  have  not 
merely  a  diffusion  of  the  disease  throughout  the  individual 
organism,  but  [etc.].  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap.  Diseases  xxvii. 
423  A.  .granulomatous,  encrusted  eruption. 

Granulose  (grsenitflou-s),  sl>.  and  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -OSE.]  A.  si.  One  of  the  essential  constitu- 
ents (the  other  being  cellulose)  of  the  starch 
granule,  which  gives  a  blue  colour  with  iodine, 
and  is  converted  into  sugar  by  the  saliva. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sacks'  Bot.  589  A  grain  of  starch 
leaves  behind  a  skeleton  containing  very  little  solid  material 
when  the  granulose  has  been  extracted.  1878  KINGZETT 
Anitn.  Ckein.  48  Starch  consists  of  an  outer  coating  of 
cellulose  enclosing  alternating  layers  of  granulose. 
B.  adj.  =  GBANDLAR. 

1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  245  Areolets  plane,  granulose. 

Graiiulous  (grse'nirfbs),  a.  Also  6  granu- 
luse.  [f.  GRANULE  +  -ous.]  «=  GRANULAR,  in 
various  senses. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  ii.  2  A  fatte  matter  in  the 
browes  the  whiche  be  granuluse  aggregacions.  1699 
Bucaneers  Amer.,  Exploits  Sir  H.  Morgan  30  A  sort  of 
granulous  flower  or  meal.  1741  MONRO  Anat,  Bones  (ed.  3) 
19  The.  .Marrow,  .is  granulous,  or  composed  of  very  small 
Grains.  1791  HAMILTON  Bert/toilet's  Dyeing  I.  I.  ill.  ii. 
249  There  is  obtained  a  granulous  precipitate.  1841  JOHN- 
STON in  Proc.  Bfrw.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  9.  275  The  back 
convex,  roughish  or  granulous.  1872  NICHOLSON  Palxont. 
193  The  surface  of  the  cell  may  be  either  smooth  and  entire, 
spmous  or  granulous.  1887  rail  Mall  G.  22  July  4/3  That 
terrible  eye  disease  known  as  granulous  ophthalmia. 

Graocracy  (grei^krasi).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr. 
ypao-,  fpavs  an  old  woman  +  -uparta  government.] 
Government  by  an  old  woman  or  old  women. 

1830  Blachw.  Mag.  XXVII.  484  Madame  de  Genlis's 
admired  and  lamented  graocracy. 

Grap,  obs.  f.  GEAPE  so.1;  var.  GBAPB  sb.z, 
GHAPPB  s/>. 

Grapas,  -pays,  variant  forms  of  GBAPEYS  Obs. 

Grape  (gr^p),  sb.\  Also  3-7  grap,  4  graap. 
[a.  Of.  grape,  grappe  fern.,  bunch  of  grapes  (also 
crape;  mod.F.  grappe,  north-eastern  dialects 
crappe),  prob.  a  vbl.  sb.  from  graper  to  gather 
grapes  with  a  vine-hook,  f.  grape  hook,  ultimately 
f.  Teut.  *krappon-  (OHG.  krapfo]  hook.  Cf.  It. 
grappare  to  seize,  grappa  hook,  grappa  act  of 
seizing,  grappo,  grappolo,  bunch  of  grapes,  Sp. 
grapa  hook,  Pr.  grapa  hook,  claw,  grap-s  hollow 
of  the  hand. 

The  change  of  meaning  which  the  word  underwent  in 
passing  from  Fr.  to  Eng.  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  first  adopted  in  plural  and  collective  uses,  from  which 
a  new  sense  of  the  sing,  was  afterwards  evolved.  The 
comb,  •win-grape  appears  for  '  cluster  of  grapes '  in  Gen.  <y 
Ex.  3710.] 

1.  One  of  the  berries,  growing  in  clusters  on  a 
vine,  and  from  the  juice  of  which  wine  is  made. 
Also  grape  of  wine.  Chiefly//.;  in  poetry  often 
sing.,  as  quasi-<-0//«/. 

The  grapes  are  sour:  said  proverbially  with  allusion  to 
jEsop's  fable  of  '  The  Fox  and  the  Grapes ',  when  a  person 
is  heard  to  disparage  something  which  it  is  suspected  he 
would  be  glad  to  possess  if  he  could. 

c  1190  .y.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  231/424  A  luytel  foul . .  broujte  a 
gret  bou3  Fol  of  grapus  swyf>e  rede,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4468 
(Gott.)  Vpon  bis  tre,  on  ilk  a  bohw  Methoght  bar  hing  grapis 
[Colt,  winberis]  enohw.  c  13x5  SHOREHAM  30  That  schel  be 
to  thys  sacrement  Ry?t  of  the  grape  of  wyne.  1382  WVCLIF 
Deut.  xxxii.  32  The  graap  of  hem  graap  of  gal,  and  the 
cluster  moost  bittre.  —  Mail.  vi.  16  Whether  men  gaderen 
grapis  of  thornys,  or  fijgis  of  breris  ?  a  1400  Pistillof  Susan 
84  On  grapes  be  goldfinche  bei  gladen  and  glees,  c  14x0 
Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  22  Take  persole  . .  grene  Grapus,  and 
stope  thychekyns  with  Wynne.  1471  RIPI.EV  Comp.Atch.  v. 
xiiu  in  Ashm.  (1652)  151  Thou  shah  have  Graps  ryght  as  the 
Ruby  red.  i&jMirr.  Mag.,  Pinnar  \.  7  On  vine  grpwes 


Grapes  they  show.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  \.  247 
Grapes,  taken  in  Moderate  Quantities,  help  the  Appetite. 
1855  LONGF.  Hiaw.  n.  235  Grapes  in  purple  clusters. 
Jig.  1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  290  A  taste  of  the 
fyrst  rype  grapes  of  the  gyfte  of  heuenly  wysdome.  1857 
IROLLOPE  Barchester  T.  xlvi,  Mr.  S.  . .  said,  as  plainly  as 
a  look  could  speak,  that  the  grapes  were  sour. 

b.  With  some  word  prefixed  that  indicates  the 
species   or  variety,   as    Black    Hamburgh,   Fox, 
Frontignac,  Muscadine,  Muscat,  Muscatel,  Sweet- 
water,  etc.  grape. 

173*  AINSWORTH  Eng.-Lat.  Diet.  s.v.,  Muscadine  grapes. 
1741  Compl.  Fam. Piece  u.  iii.  389  These  Grapes:  White 
Muscadine,  black  Cluster,,  .white  sweet  Water  tbid.  394 
White  Monllon,  red  Morillon,  Currant  Grape.  xSoa  Brookes' 
Gazetteer  (ed.  12  ,  Lipari.  .abounds  with  the  currant  grape. 

c.  Put  for  the  juice  of  the  grape,  or     ' 


rolled  rich  puncheons  of  Spanish  grape. 

T  2.  trans/.  The  berry  or  fruit  of  other  plants. 

1*1°?  La"franc's  Cirurg.  I37, 1  seie  bat  oile  ofrosis    bat 
schal  be  maad  of  grapis  of  olyue  trees  bat  ben  not  ripe  is 
not  oyntuose.     1551  TURNER  Herbal  I.  Civb,  Anaeyns 
hath  a  fruyte  in  long  horned  coddes ..  whiche  when  the  grape 
is  ripe  wexeth  harde.    1578  I.VTE  Dodoens  in.  vii.  323  Whan 
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[the  spadix  and  spathe  of  the  arum  are]  gone,  the  bunche. . 
of  benes  also  or  grapes,  doth  at  length  appeere.  1601  HOL- 
LAND Pliny  II.  161  Of  the  grapes  which  this  Palma  Christior 
Ricinus  carieth,  there  be  made  excellent  weiks  or  matches 
for  lamps  and  candles. 

3.  The  plant  that  produces  grapes ;    the  vine  ; 
chiefly  with  some  word  prefixed,  as  in  I  b. 

14..  Voc.  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  578/7  Depastino,  to  do  away 
grapys.  1657  AUSTEN  J-'ruit  Trees  I.  59  The  Fox  Grape  is  a 
faire  large  Fruit,  and  a  very  great  bearer.  1870  YEATS  Nat. 
Hist.  Comtn.  174  The  grape  varies  in  the  colour,  form,  size, 
and  flavour  of  its  fruit. 
b.  transf.  Seaside  grape  =  grape-tree  (q.  v.  in  9). 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  209  The  Mangrove  or  Sea-side 
Grape.  .The  berries  are  generally  about  the  size  of  common 
grapes.  1793  M.  RIDDELL  Yoy.  Madeira  87  The  coccoloba 
mi/era,  or  sea-side  grape.  (In  some  mod.  Diets.  s.v.  Seaside.) 

4.  Alii.   =  GBAPE-SHOT.     Now  only  collect,  sing. 
and  apprehended  as  a  shortened  form ;  formerly 
also  pi. 

1687  A.  LOVKLL  tr.  Thevenod  Trav.  I.  282  The  six  Scopa 
Coperta  Pieces  were  charged  with  bunches  of  Grapes.  [1747 
Cf.  GRAPE-SHOT.]  1798  CD.  MORPETH  in  Anti-Jacobin  14 
May  (1852)  129  Sacrilegious  grape  and  ball  Deform  the 
works  of  Stone  and  Steel.  1804  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
(1845)  V.  399  Have  your  guns  loaded  with  grape.  1823 
BVRON  Juan  vn.  xxix,  A  fire  of  musketry  and  grape.  1818 
J.  H.  MOORE  Pract.  Navig.  (ed.  20)  p.  iv,  The  Number 
of  Shot  contained  in  Grapes  of  different  sizes.  1833  ALISON 
Hist.  Europe  (1849-50)  II.  vi.  §  55.  49  They  turned  a  gun, 
loaded  with  grape,  on  the  entering  column.  1868  KING- 
LAKE  Crimea  (1877)  III.  i.  57  Some  buildings,  .afforded 
good  cover  against  grape. 

6.  Farriery,  pi.  a.  A  diseased  growth  resembling 
a  bunch  of  grapes  on  the  pastern  of  a  horse,  mule, 
etc.  (Cf.  F.  grappes.)  b.  A  similar  growth  on 
the  pleura. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Fartne  l.  xxvii.  189  Graps  . .  are 
moules  and  scabbes  on  the  beeles.  /bid.  193  The  grapes.  1753 
J.  BARTLET  Gentl.  Farriery  xliv.  323  Excrescences,  such  as 
. .  grapes,  &c.  are  best  removed  by  the  knife.  1810  Sportmg 
Mag.  XXXVI.  271  Grapes  upon  the  heels,  of  long  standing 
and  dry,  are  incurable.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  21 
Tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  [in  cattle]  in  the  form  of '  grapes ' 
may  occur  without  the  lungs  being  affected. 

6.  In  various  applications :  f  a.  (See  qnot.  1644.) 
Obs.    b.  The  knob  or  pommel  at  the  rear  end  of 
a  cannon ;  formerly  called  the  CAHCABKL.     t  c.  A 
particular  size  of  paper ;  also  grape-paper.  Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Papier  raisin,  Grape  paper.  1644  BULWBR 
Chiron.  75  The  top  or  grape  of  the  left  Index.  1864 
WEBSTER,  Grape  of  a  cannon,  the  cascabel  or  knob  at  the 
butt.  1891  A.  MORRIS  Watermarks  in  Paper  Record 
8  Sept.  65/1  The  names  of  the  principal  sizes  of  papier  verge" 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and.  .have  suggested  water- 
marks.  Rising  from  the  smallest  sheet  to  the  largest,  they 
are  as  follows  : — Bell,  pot,  e"cu,  crown,  shell,  grape,  large 
grape,  jesus,  great  eagle,  and  great  world. 

7.  Short  for  grape-  hop  (see  9). 

1861  lllustr.  Times  5  Oct.  222  The  ordinary  'grape',  and 
the  rank  'colegates'  of  Sussex  and  the  Wealds  of  Kent. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb. :    a.  simple  attributive,  as 
grape-bunch,  -cluster,  -harvest,  industry,  f  -kernel, 
-mildew,  -pip,  -seed,  -skin,  -stalk,  -time;   b.  ob- 
jective, as  grape-culture,  -cutter,  -gatherer,  -gather- 
*nSt  -gleaning,  -grmving,  -picking;  grape-bearing 
adj.  ;   C.  instrumental,  as  grape-crowned,  -loaded, 
-thickened  adjs.  ;  d.  parasynthetic,  as  grape-kued, 
-seeded,  -shaped,   -sized  adjs. ;    e.  similative,    as 
grape-green,  -like  adjs. ;  grape-ways,  -wise  advs. 

1898  Annual.  /EKana  XIX.  in.  193  Prof.  Stephens  calls 
it  a  'grape-bearing  vine,  a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  238 
Bees,  like  a  long  'grape-bunch  settle  on  Some  temple's  top. 
1551  HULOET,  "Grape  cluster  or  cluster  of  grapes,  .racenms. 
1617  DRAVTON  Elegies,  On  Lady  'Asian's  Depart.  52  'Grape- 
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9 /Grape  gatherer.  1599  H.  EyTTT.sDfels drie Dinner  B  iij, 
That  Grapes  are  verie  nourishing,  is  well  scene  by  the 
Grape-gatherers  in  the  time  of  Vintage.  1580  HOLLYBAND 
Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Grapptige,  'grape-gathering.  1791  Visible 
World  57  When  the  time  of  grape-gatherings  is  come. 
1611  BIBLE  Micah  vii.  i,  I  am  ..  as  the  'grape  gleanings 
of  the  vintage.  1893  R.  NOEL  Swimmer  47  'Grape-green 
all  the  waves  are.  1896  Daily  Neivs  7  Nov.  6/2  Another 
good  combination  would  be  navy  blue  and  grape  green. 
1573  BAKET  Alv.  6440  *Grape  haruest  ..  Vmdtmia.  1898 
ZANGWILL  Dreamers  Ghetio  xv.  462  He  thought  of  last 
year's  grape-harvest  ruined  by  a  thunderstorm.  1883  E. 
INGERSOLL  in  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  433/2  He  let  it  slip  from 
his  'grape-hued  lips.  1887  MOLOHEY  Forestry  W.  Afr.  xi. 


Mod.  Times  II.  380/1  A  very  delicate  and  'Grape-like 
gumme.  1832  TENNYSON  Dream  Fair  Worn.  219  The  valleys 
of  'grape-loaded  vines  that  glow  Beneath  the  battled  tower. 
1871  H.  MACMILLAN  True  Vine  v.  (1872)  229  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  terrible  'grape-mildew.  1897  Miss 
HARRADEN  Hilda  Strafford  199  It  was  the  'grape-picking 
season.  1807  Allbuttfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  885  'Grape-seeds 
or  grains  of  wheat.  1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  Afr.  423 
Large  or  'Grape-seeded  Amomum.  1849  MURCHISON 
Siluria  iv.  74  'Grape-shaped  heads.  1811-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  228  Cells  oval,  currant-sized  or  'grape- 
sized.  1897  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  885  A  portion  of  a 
grape-skin  is  very  remarkably  imitated  by  [etc.].  1810 
K.EATS  Hyperion  i.  33  Empty  shells  were  scatter'd  on  the 
grass,  And  'grapestalks  but  half  bare.  1832  TENNYSON 
hleanore  36  Youngest  Autumn,  in  a  bower  'Grape-thickenM 
from  the  light.  1548  UnALL,  etc.  Erasnt.  Par.  Mark  xii. 
2  And  when  'grape  time  was  cum,  he  sent  his  seruaunt  lo 
the  same  husbandmen.  1717  BRAUI.EV  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Cur- 
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rants,  Branches  . .  to  which  a  round  Point  hangs  'Grape- 
ways.    Ibid.  s.v.  Hop,  The  Flowers.. rang'd  'Grapewise. 

9.  Special  combs.  :  grape-belt,  a  belt  of  country 
in  which  grapes  grow  ;  grape-berry-moth  (U.S.) 
=  grape  -moth  (Cent.  Diet.);  grape  -  brandy, 
brandy  distilled  from  grapes  or  wine  without 
admixture  of  any  other  ingredient ;  grape-cake, 
the  mass  of  grape-skins,  etc.  which  remains 
after  the  juice  has  been  pressed  out  of  the  grapes; 
grape-cure,  the  treatment  of  disease  by  a  diet  con- 
sisting mainly  of  grapes  ;  grape-eater,  the  Austra- 
lian bird  Zosterops  chloronotus;  grape-essence,  an 
artificial  flavouring  liquid  composed  of  chloroform, 
various  ethers,  tartaric  acid,  and  other  ingredients 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886);  grape-fern,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Botrychium,  so  called  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fructification  ;  f  grape-flower  = grape- 
hyacinth;  grape-fr^iit  (U.S.),  the  pomelo,  a 
smaller  variety  of  the  shaddock,  Citrus  decumana ; 
grape-fungus,  a  mould  (Oidium  Tuckcri)  which 
attacks  the  vine,  vine-mildew  (Cassell,  1882)  ; 
f  grape-gall  (see  qnot.) ;  grape  hop,  a  variety  of 
hop  (see  quot.)  ;  grape-hopper  (U.  S.),  an  insect 
destructive  to  vine-leaves  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.); 
grape-house,  a  glass-house  in  which  grapes  are 
grown,  a  vinery;  grape-hyacinth  (see  HYACINTH 
3  b)  ;  grape-louse  (U.  S.),  'the  vine-pest  or  phyl- 
loxera' (Cent.  Diet.);  f  grape-monger,  a  wine- 
bibber  ;  grape-moth  (f/.S.),  a  small  moth,  Eude- 
mis  botrana,  the  larva  of  which  devours  grapes 
(Webster,  1897);  grape-paper  (see  6  c) ;  grape- 
pear,  Amelanchier  Botryapium  ;  t  grape-press, 
a  wine-press  ;  grape-scissors,  scissors  used  either 
for  thinning  the  bunches  on  the  vine,  or  for  dividing 
them  at  table ;  grape-sugar  =  DEXTROSE  or  GLU- 
COSE; grape-tree,  (a)  in  W.  Indies,  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Coccoloba  ;  (/>)  a  grape-vine ;  grape-weevil 
(  &.S.),  a  weevil  (Cseliodes  or  Craponius  iwecjualis), 
which  destroys  green  grapes;  grape-wine, a' home- 
made' wine,  made  of  grapes ;  grape  -  worm  (U.  S.), 
the  larva  of  a  grape-moth  (Webster,  1897)  ;  grape 
•wort,  the  baneberry,  Actxa  spicata ;  also,  Bryonia 
dioica  (Britten  &  Holland,  flant-n.  1879). 

1897  BAILEV  Princ.  Fruit-groiving  41  The  famous  Chau- 
tauqua  'grape-belt  is  confined  to  a  strip  about  two  to  three 
miles  wide  lying  upon  Lake  Erie.  1891  fall  Mall  G.  7 
Nov.  7/2  They  testify  to  its  purity  as  a  genuine  'grape 
brandy.  1897  Allhitt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  228  The  best  alco- 
holic stimulants  for  the  acute  stage  [of  small-pox]  are  good 
grape  brandy  [etc.].  1830  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  I.  249 
The  'grape-cake  which  remains  after  the  wine  has  been 
pressed  out  is  called  by  the  French  les  marcs  de  raisin. 
1861  J.  A.  SYMONDS  Biog.  (1895)  I.  202  The  'grape  cure 
cured  her.  1848  J.  GOULD  Birds  of  A  ustral.  IV.  82  'Grape- 
and  Fig-eater.  1507  GFRARDE  Herbetl\.  Ixxi.  105  The  'Grape 
flower  is  called  Hyacinthus  Botryoides.  Ibid.  Ixxii.  105  Of 
Muscari  or  Musked  grape  flower.  1859  BAKTLETT  Diet. 
Amer.,  *  Grape  Fruit,  a  variety  of  Citrus  racemosus.  Bar- 
badoes.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  305  '  Grape-fruit ' 
. .  It  looks  and  tastes  much  like  a  shaddock . .  it  does  not  bear 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  grape.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
Supp.,  *Grapc galls, ..a  name  givftn  by  authors  to  a  species 
of  protuberances  resembling  clusters  of  grapes  . .  which  are 
found  hanging  from  the  oak  at  some  seasons  of  the  year. 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  X 1 1. 288/2  The  varieties  most  esteemed  are 
the 'Grape  Hop  [etc.].  1881  WHITF.HEAD  Hops  ii.  u  Grape 
Hops,  so  called  because  the  cones  hang  in  clusters  like 
bunches  of  grapes.  1789  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  u.  (1791)  28 
note.  Vines  in  'grape-houses.  1815  COBBETT  Rur.  Rides  457, 
I  noticed  . .  a  very  curiously  constructed  grape  house  ;  that 
is  to  say  a  hot-house  for  the  raising  of  grapes.  1733  MILLER 
Gardener's  Diet.,  Muscari,  Mu.sk  or  'Grape  Hyacinth. 
1606  DEKKER  Sen.  Sinnes  iii.  (Arb.)  27  When  the  'Grape- 
mongers  and  hee  are  parted.  1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet., 
'Grape-pear.  1881  Garden  15  Apr.  263/3  The  Grape  Pear. . 
differs ..  from  other  trees  in  flower  at  this  season  by  its  pecu- 
liarly graceful  twiggy  growth.  16x5  CROOK  K  Body  of  Man 
446  From  whence,  as  wine  from  a  'grape-presse,  the  bloud 
poured  out  of  the  veines  and  arteries  is  squeesed  into  the 
whole  braine.  1881  BLACK  MOKE  Chrislovvell  iii,  '  Father ', 
cried  Rose . .  running  up  to  him,  with  her  long  'grape-scissors 
in  her  hand.  1887  Lady  20  Jan.  38/3  Baskets  of  fruit 
ornamented  either  end  of  the  table,  and  the  grape-scissors 
were  in  the  form  of  a  solemn-looking  stork.  1831  J.  DAVIKS 
Manual  Mat.  Med.  411  'Grapesugar.  1879  FOSTER  P/iys. 
App.  673  Grape-sugar,  or  dextrose  (glucose).  1697  DAMPIER 
Voy.  I.  302  The  *Grape-tree  grows  with  a  strait  Body 
.  .and  hath  but  few  Limbs  or  Boughs.  The  Fruit  grows  in 
Clusters,  all  about  the  Body  of  the  Tree.  .They  are  much  like 
such  Grapes  as  grow  on  our  Vines,  both  in  shape  and  colour, 
and  they  are  of  a  very  pleasant  Winy  taste.  1715  SLOANE 
Jamaica  II.  129  Mangrove  Grape-tree.  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.  Grapes,  A  muscadine  grape-tree  was  raised 
from  a  cutting  of  a  parent  vine.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica 
210  The  Mountain  Grape-Tree  . .  is  looked  upon  as  a  fine 
timber-wood,  t' 1830  Houlston  Tracts  III.  No.  90.  2  The 
house  ..  with  a  grape-tree  running  up  the  wall.  1884-5 
Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888!  II.  Index,  'Weevil,  grape  341 
17x8  A.  HILL  (title}  Essays  . . ;  on  English  'Grape-Wines. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1304  Drained  grape  wine.  1858 
HOMANS  Cycl.  Comm.  1974/1  Grape  wine.  1548  TURNER 
Names  of  Heroes  84  It  [Christopheriana]  may  be  called  in 
englische  'Grapwurt,  because  it  hath  many  blacke  beries  in 
the  toppes  lyke  grapes. 

Hence  t  G-ra'pefnl  a.,  abounding  in  grapes  or 
vines  ;  Gra-peless  a.,  having  no  grapes  ;  wanting 
the  flavour  of  grapes  ;  Ora'pelet,  a  small  grape  ; 
also  transf. ;  t  Ora-peltnfr  -  GRAPELET. 


GRAPE. 

1616  CHAPMAN  Homers  llynm  to  Apollo  42  And  made 
the  sea-trod  ship  arive  them  ncre  The  grapefull  Cribsa. 
*  1620  T.  ROBINSON  HI.  Magd.  17/219  To  picke  y"  ruddy 
grapelets,  was  their  aime.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xvi. 
(1737)  68  Those  little  Grapelings,  1755  E.  MOOKE  in  World 
No.  153  ( 1772)  III.  290  Rusty  hams.. stale  game,  green  fruit, 
and  grapclcss  wines.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Rhapsody  Life's 
Progr.  iv,  Thy  small  head . .  with  its  grapelets  of  gold. 

Grape,  sb$  [a.  OF.  grape,  &rappe  (  -  F.  grap- 
pin] :  see  GBAPE  j<U]  f  a.  ?  A  hook.  Ob$.  b. 
(in  Cornwall)  =  GKAPNEL  a. 

1495  Ada  Dom.  Cone.  (1839)  315/1  A  bankure,  four 
cuschmgis,  twa  grapis  of  siluer,  a  spone  owrgilt.  1823 
T.  BOND  E.  3-  W.  Loot  76  note,  A  grape  or  grapnell  is  a 
small  anchor,  generally  used  for  mooring  boats. 

t  Grape,  J*.3  Sc.Ofa.  Alsosgraip,  7  grap(pe. 
[?  altered  form  of  GBIFE  j&3,  influenced  by  grape % 
graip  GROPE  z>.]  A  vulture. 

c  1480  HKNRVSON  Mor.  Fab.  vi.  v,  The  foxe  was  clerk.. 
The  gled,  the  grape  [v.rr.  graip,  grip]  at  the  bar  couth  stand, 
As  aduocatis.  1533  BELLENUEN  Livy  i.  (1822)  12  Apperit 
to  Remus  sex  grapis,  afore  ony  foul  aperit  to  Romulus.  16x1 
COTGR.,  Vaultour,  a  Vulture,  Geire,  Gripe,  or  Grap.  1615 
T.  THOMAS  Lat.  Dict.t  Vultitr%  a  ravenous  birde  called  a 
vulter,  a  geyre  or  grappe. 

t  Grape,  v.  Obs.  [f.  OF.  grape  GBAPE  ^.-] 
trans.  =  GRAPPLE  v.  i. 

1513  Lu.  BERNERS  Froiss.  (1812)  I.  ccxcii.  435  They  hadde 
graped  their  shyppes  toguyder  with  hokes  of  yron. 

Grape,obs.  f.  GRAIP j-/>. ;  Sc.  andnorth.  f.  GROPE. 

Graped  (gr^pt) ,  ppl.  a.  [f.  GRAPE  *M  +  -ED2. ] 
Having  the  grapes  (see  GRAPE  sb.^  5  a  and  b). 

1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  271  The  farrier,  .succeeded 
in  cutting  away  the  fungous  and  graped  flesh.  1886  Ckesh. 
Gloss.  s.v.,  Cattle  are  said  to  be  graped  when  the  lungs 
become  tuberculated,  and  adhere  to  the  side. 

tGrapelage.  Obsr-1  [ad.  ¥ .  grappillage,  in 
same  sense.]  Grape-gleaning. 

a.  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  507 
The  grapelage  of  the  vine,  or  the  gleaning  of  the  harvest, 
are  not  to  be  counted  good  corne  and  grapes,  because  they 
are  rare  and  scattered  heere  and  there. 

Grapell,  obs.  form  of  GRAPPLE  sb. 

Grapenel(le,  obs.  forms  of  GRAPNEL. 

+  Gra'per.  Obs.  [? f.  grape  GROPE  v.  +  -ER  '.] 
The  part  of  a  lance  by  which  it  was  grasped. 

14..  in  A  refusal.  XVII.  291  Officers  of  arrays  shewyng 
their  mesure  of  theire  speris  garneste,  that  is  cor  nail,  vam- 
plate  &  grapers  all  of  acise  that  they  shall  just  with. 

Graper,  variant  of  G  RAPPER  Obs. 

Grapery  ( grJ1  *peri).  [f.  GRAPE  sbJ-  -t-  -ERY.]  A 
building,  made  mainly  of  glass,  in  which  grapes  are 
grown  ;  a  plantation  of  vines  ;  a  vinery. 


were  beautiful  graperies  and  peach-trees.  1885  Ch.  Times 
2  Apr.  269/2  Pineries,  graperies,  hot-houses,  and  the  like, 

Gra'pe-sliot.  [f.  GRAPE  sb^\  Small  cast  iron 
balls,  strongly  connected  together,  so  as  to  form 
a  charge  for  cannon  (see  quots.  1769  and  1867). 

1747  Gentl.  Mag.  308  The  violence  of  the  grape  and  round 
shot.  1769  FALCONER  Diet,  Marine  (1780)  Mmb,  Grape- 
shot  is  a  combination  of  balls,  put  into  a  thick  canvas-bag, 
and  corded  strongly  together,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cylinder, 
whose  diameter,  .is  adapted  to  the  cannon.  1794  SOUTHEY 
Botany  Bay  Eclog.  iii,  The  chain  and  the  grape-shot  roll 
splintering  around.  1809  Med,  Jml.  XXI.  446  A  middle 
aged  man,  of  the  name  of  Robinson ..  was  wounded  by  a 
grape  shot.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  346  A  round  of 
grapeshot  consists  of  three  tiers  of  cast-iron  balls  arranged, 
generally  three  in  a  tier,  between  four  parallel  iron  discs 
connected  together  by  a  central  wrought-iron  pin.  1876 
BANCROFT  Hist.  U.S.  VI.  xxxix.  211  The  two  columns, 
heedless  of  musketry  and  grapeshot,  gained  the  center  of 
the  works  nearly  at  the  same  moment. 

Hence  Grapeshot  v.  trans.,  to  fire  upon  with 
grape-shot. 

1876  RUSKIN  Fors  Cltw.  VI.  Ixv.  145  Not  until  England 
has  had  to  stone . .  some  of  the  children  she  has  got :  or  at 
least  to  grapeshot  them. 

Gra'pe-stone.    [f-  GRAPE  sb,1  +  STONE.] 

1.  The  seed  of  a  grape. 

1589  RIDER  Eng.-Lat.  Diet.  678/16  A  Grape  stone,  or 
kernell  in  grapes,  vinacea.  a  1627  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY 
Changeling  in.  iii.  45  There's  a  spider  in  the  cup  !  no,  'tis 
but  a  grape-stone.  1656  COWLEY  Misc.,  Elegy  Anacreon 
(1669)  41  In  Deaths  Hand  the  Grape-stone  proves  As  strong 
as  Thunder  is  in  Joves.  1703  PRIOR  Ode  to  Col.  Villiers  54 
A  Fly,  a  Grape-stone,  or  a  Hair  can  kill. 

2.  Min.  Occas.  used  for  BOTRYOLITE. 

1860  Nicholson's  Jrnl.  XXVI.  273  On  the  Botryolite,  or 
Grapcstone. 

Gra*pe-vine.     Now  chiefly  U.S.  and  Austral. 

\.  The  vine  which  bears  grapes ;  any  species  of 
the  genus  Vitis>  esp.  V.  vinifera. 

1736  PEGGH  Kenticisms  (E.  D.  S.),  Grafe-vine,  a  vine. 
1844  MARG.  FULLER  Wont.  \qth  C.  (1862)  59  An  isle  .. 
perfumed  by  the  blossoming  grape-vine  which  draped  its 
bowers.  1851  LONGF.  Gold.  Leg.  \\.  v.  Foot  of  Alps, 
Blossoms  of  grape-vines  scent  the  sunny  air.  1884  ROE 
Nat.  Ser.  Story  x.  in  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  537/1  The 
grape-vine,  .can  endure  an  unusual  degree  of  drought. 

2.  In  various  applied  senses :  a.  A  canard  : 
current  during  the  American  civil  war,  and  short- 
ened from  *  a  despatch  by  grape-vine  telegraph ' 
(Funk's  Stand.  Diet.},  b.  A  hold  in  wrestling 
(Fanner).  C.  A  figure  in  skating. 
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a  1867  B.  F.  WILLSON  Old  Sirgeaut  vii.  iKunk)  Just 
another  foolish  grape-vine.  1868  G.  ANDEKSON  Skaliiit?  iii. 
(ed.  2)  36  The  Canadian  Grape-Vine.. I  saw  it  beautifully 
performed  last  winter,  and  it  looks  like  a  curious  interlacing 
and  juggling  of  the  feet. 

t  Grapeys.  Obs,  Also  4  graspeys,  crospays, 
gra(y)pays,  5  grappays.  [a.  ()Y.grapois,graspeis 
(also  craspois) :— med.L.  crassum  piscetn  (crassus 
fat,  piscis  fish).  In  the  iCth  c.  the  word  became 
by  etymologizing  alteration  GKAMPUS.]  The  flesh 
of  the  grampus  (prob.  not  distinguished  from  that 
of  other  cetaceans). 

[<:ni3  ' Laws  of  sEthelred'  in  Thorpe  Laws  I.  300 
Homines  de  Rotomago  qui  veniebant  cum  vino  vel  craspicc 
dabant  rectitudinem  sex  sol.  de  niagna  navi,  et  vicesirnuni 
frustum  de  ipso  craspice.]  1324-5  Durham  Ace.  Rolls 
(Surtees)  1. 15  In  2  petr.  de  Graypays  rem.  post  comp.  Ibid, 
I.  42  In  grapays  emp.  \od.  1390  Earl  Derby s  Expeit. 
(Camden)  19  Pro  j  harella  parua  de  crospays  ibidem  empta. 
Ibid,  221  In  vno  cado  de  graspeys.  c  14*0  Liber  Cocorum 
(1862)  45  To  serve  on  fysshe  day  with  grappays.  £1430 
771/0  Cookery-bks  I.  59  Crabbe  au  Creueys,  Graspeys  [etc.]. 
1489  Pnstoii  Lett.  No.  906  III.  347  Bales,  sturgion,  porpeys, 
or  grapeys. 

Graph  (graf),  sb.l  [Orig.  an  abbreviation  of 
graphic  fornlfila  :  see  GRAPHIC.] 

1.  A  kind  of  symbolic  diagram  (used  in  Chemistry, 
Mathematics,  etc.)  in  which  a  system  of  connexions 
is  expressed  by  spots  or  circles,  some  pairs  of  which 
are  colligated  by  one  or  more  lines.     Also,  occas. 
the  system  expressed  by  one  of  these  diagrams. 

'  Graphs '  were  first  employed  (under  the  name  of  'graphic 
formulae ' :  see  GRAPHIC  a.  5)  in  Chemistry  for  expressing 
the  relations  of  the  elements  forming  a  compound.  The 
'application  to  Mathematics  (app.  also  the  shortened  name) 
is  due  to  Sylvester. 

1878  SYLVESTER  in  Amer.  yrtil.  Math.  I.  65  The  graph 
to  nitric  anhydride.  Ibid.  79  Chemical  graphs  . .  are  to  be 
regarded  as  mere  translations  into  geometrical  forms  of 
trains  of  priorities  and  sequences  having  their  proper 
habitat  in  the  sphere  of  order.  Ibid.  126  note,  Whilst  I  was 
only  able,  in  certain  cases,  to  represent  in  terms  of  the  roots 
of  the  parent  quantic,  the  quantitative  constitution  of  a 
form  pictured  by  a  graph  . .  he  [Clifford]  . .  has  found  the 
universal  pass  key  to  the  quantification  of  graphs.  1879 
Proc.  Land.  Math.  Sac.  XI.  2  On  Clifford's  Graphs . .  Dr. 
Spottiswoode.  1884  Amer.  Jrnl.  Math.  VI.  382  The  Method 
of  Graphs  applied  to  Compound  Partitions. 

2.  Alg.  A  graphical  representation  of  the  locus 
of  a  function ;  the  traced  curve  of  an  equation. 

1886  CHRYSTAL  Algebra  \.  307  The  representative  point 
will  therefore  trace  out  a  continuous  curve  . .  This  curve  we 
may  call  the  graph  of  the  function.  Ibid.  380  Draw  the 
graphs  of  the  two  functions  3-*—  5  and  S-r+7- 

Graph  (graf),  sb?  colloq.  [Abstracted  from 
CHEOMOQKAPH,  HECTOGRAPH,  etc.]  An  apparatus 
of  the  nature  of  the  chromograph,  hectograph,  etc., 
for  taking  copies  of  writing  by  pressing  it  on  a 
gelatinous  surface. 

x8&4^^z/^.tThe  Cyclostyle.  No  press,  no  washing,  no  graph. 

Graph  (graf),  v.1  Math.  [ad.  Gr.  ypA<p-nv  to 
write.]  trans.  To  trace  (a  curve)  from  its  equa- 
tion ;  to  trace  the  curve  corresponding  to  (a  given 
equation).  Hence  Gra'phiug  vbl.  si. 

1898  PERRY  Applied  Mechanics  21  Students  will  do  well 
to  graph  on  squared  paper  some  curves  like  the  following. 
Ibid.  2.  Graph  y  =  a+6.r.  Ibid,  i  The  graphing  of  func- 
tions on  squared  paper. 

Graph  (graf),  ».-  colloq.  [f.  GKAPH  sb?] 
trans.  To  reproduce  in  a  number  of  copies  by 
means  of  a  '  graph '.  Also  absol. 

1880  Stationer  XXXV.  3  We  graphed  by  the  dozen.  1894 
Westm.  Gaz.  4  July  8/1  The  Matabeleland  News  . .  is 
'  graphed  '  in  manuscript. 

-graph  (graf),  repr.  F.  -graphe,  L.  -grap/ius, 
Gr.  -7pa0os.  The  Greek  termination  was  used  to 
form  adjectives,  sometimes  in  the  passive  sense  of 
'  written ',  e.  g.  avroypcupos  written  with  one's  own 
hand,  xf'P°1Pa<t'os  written  with  the  hand ;  some- 
times in  the  active  sense,  '  that  writes,  delineates, 
or  describes ',  chiefly  used  absol,  as  sbs.,  '  one  who 
writes,  delineates,  or  describes ' :  e.  g.  fou-ypo^os  a 
painter  from  life,  &t3\ioypa<pos  a  writer  of  books, 
"/(oiypaQos  a  delineator  of  the  earth,  a  geographer. 
Many  of  the  passive  formations  in  -y/xutos  have 
been  anglicized,  being  for  the  most  part  used  both 
as  adjs.  and  sbs.,  as  in  autograph,  chirograph,  holo- 
graph. These  words  have  been  imitated  in  a  few 
modern  sbs.  formed  on  Gr.  types,  as  lithograph, 
photograph ;  and  these  in  turn  have  been  imitated 
in  hybrid  formations,  such  as  pictograph  ;  jocular 
nonce-words,  \\kehtirrygraph  for '  a  hurried  sketch', 
are  occasionally  met  with.  The  Gr.  active  forma- 
tions in  -ffcupos,  where  they  have  been  anglicized, 
take  in  mod.Eng.  the  ending  -ORAPHER,  which  is 
used  also  for  new  formations  denoting  persons 
(exceptions,  such  as  calligraph,  are  rare).  The 
great  bulk  of  the  words  in  -graph  is  composed  of 
technical  terms  of  very  recent  invention,  mostly 
formed  on  Gr.  elements,  and  expressing  the  general 
sense  of  '  that  which  writes,  portrays,  or  records ', 
as  actinograph,  heliograph,  hygrograph,  ideograph, 
phonograph,  seismograph,  telegraph,  etc. 


GRAPHIC. 

-grapher  igrafsj),  an  ending  of  many  Eng. 
words  of  Greek  derivation.  First  found  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  i6th  c.  The  analogy  of  astro- 
iiom-er  (really  f.  astronomy,  but  having  the  appear- 
ance of  being  f.  L.  astronom-us  +  -EK!)  naturally 
suggested  the  use  of  the  suffix  -er  as  a  means  of 
anglicizing  L.  words  m-o'grap/nis  without  altering 
their  rhythm,  as  in  cosmographer  (recorded  1527). 
In  the  1  6th  c.  there  also  occur  a  few  derivatives  in 
-er  from  nouns  in  -graphy,  as  geographicr  (1542), 
chronographier  (1548),  but  these  were  soon  super- 
seded by  the  forms  in  -grapher.  (In  CHIROGRAPHER, 
q.v.,  the  ending  has  a  different  source.)  From  the 
latter  part  of  the  i6th  c.  the  formation  with  -grapher 
has  been  the  normal  mode  both  of  anglicizing  a  real 
or  assumed  Gr.  word  in  --ypa^or  (see  -GRAPH)  de- 
noting a  personal  agent,  and  of  providing  a  personal 
designation  correlative  to  sb.  in  -GRAPHY  denoting 
an  art  or  science.  It  would  often  be  impossible  to 
determine  in  which  of  these  two  ways  an  individual 
word  actually  originated  ;  but  the  question  is  un.- 
important,  because  Gr.  words  in  -•y/xi^oj  were  them- 
selves influenced  in  sense  by  their  derivatives  in 
-ypcupia,  so  that,  e.  g.  yivypdQos  meant  not  so  much 
'  one  who  describes  the  earth  *  as  '  one  versed  in 
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The  suffix  -ist  has  sometimes  been  used  instead  of  -er  in 
anglicizing  Gr.  words  in  --/pathos  or  forming  derivatives 
from  sbs.  in  -graphy,  cf.  biograpliist  for  the  more  usual 
biographer  ;  telegraphist  is  more  common  than  telegrapher. 

Graphic  (grse-fik),  a.  [ad.  L.  graphic-its,  Gr. 
ypa<t>tn-6s,  i.  ipatpif  drawing  or  writing.  Cf.  F. 
graphique^\ 

fl.  Drawn  with  a  pencil  or  pen.  Obs. 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Underwoods,  Eupheme  ix,  [God]  can 
Find  .  .  our  closest  creeks  and  corners,  and  can  trace  Each 
line,  as  it  were  graphick  in  the  face. 

2.  Of  or   pertaining   to    drawing   or    painting. 
Graphic  arts  :    the  fine  arts  of  drawing,  painting, 
engraving,  etching,  etc. 

1756  Epitaph  in  H.  Walpole's  Ferine1  s  Anecd.  Paint. 
(1786)  V.  269  With,  .all  the  genius  of  the  Graphic  Art,  His 
fame  shall  each  succeeding  artist  own.  i8u  LAMB  Guy 
Faux  Misc.  Wks.  (1871)  374,  1  only  notice  the  print  as  being 
one  of  the  earliest  graphic  representations  which  woke  my 
childhood  into  wonder.  1871  KUSKIN  Eagle's  N.%  123  This 
faculty  of  sight,  .is  the  only  proper  faculty  which  the  graphic 
artist  is  to  use  in  his  inquiries  into  nature.  1882  P.  G.  HAMEK- 
TON  (title)  The  Graphic  Arts  :  a  Treatise  on  the  Varieties  of 
Drawing,  Painting  and  Engraving. 

3.  Producing  by  words  the  effect  of  a  picture  ; 
vividly  descriptive,  life-like. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  in.  i.  15  He  shews.  .that  Poesie 
was.  .a  graphic  Art,  or  Art  of  Imitation,  a  1745  SWIFT  On 
D.  Jackson's  Picture  i  Whilst  you  three  merry  poets  tramc 
To  give  us  a  description  graphic  Of  Dan's  large  nose  in 
modern  Sapphic.  1830  CUNNINGHAM  Brit.  Paint.  II.  228 
They  are  all  .  .  graphic  copies  of  common  life.  1852  MRS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Tout's  C.  i,  Expressions,  which  not  even  the 
desire  to  be  graphic  in  our  account  shall  induce  us  to  tran- 
scribe. 1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iii.  265  A  Venetian 
..wrote,  -to  Henry,  informing  him  in  a  very  graphic  manner 
of  the  treatment  to  which  .  .  he  had  been  exposed.  1872 
DARWIN  Emotions  xi.  260  A  graphic  description  of  the  face 
of  a  young  Hindoo  at  the  sight  of  castor-oil. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  writing  ;  fit  to  be  written  on. 
1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1778)  II.  157  [Chatterton) 

became  a  skilful  practitioner  in  various  kinds  of  handwriting. 
Availing  himself  therefore  of.  .  his  facility  in  the  graphick 
art.  .he  [etc.].  1851  D.  WILSON  Preli.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  iv.  ii. 
289  The  scribe  executing  his  graphic  art.  1854  SYD.  DOBELL 
Balder  xxiii.  87,  I  would,  .make  eloquent  The  graphic  bark 
of  beech  !  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bos.  Faith  v.  197  Letters, 
hieroglyphics,  or  any  kind  of  graphic  symbol.  1882  SKEAT 
in  Trans.  PJiilol.  Soc.  1880-1  III.  "176  If  we  now  collate 
the  two  copies,  we  find,  .certain  variations  which  are  merely 
graphic,  and  of  no  linguistic  significance. 

D.  Of  a  mineral  :  Presenting  on  the  surface,  or 
in  the  fracture,  an  appearance  of  written  or  printed 
characters.  Graphic  gold,  ore  or  tellurium  :  = 
SYLVANITE.  Graphic  granite  (see  quot.  1859). 

1814  AIKIN  Man.  Min.  70  Graphic  tellurium.  Graphic 
Gold.  1823  URE  Diet.  Cheni.,  Graphic-ore,  an  ore  of  tel- 
lurium, occurring  in  veins  in  porphyry  in  Transylvania.  1828 
Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  ft  Arts  XIV.  362  Granite,  is..  graphic, 
when  [etc.].  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  355/2  The  felspar  in 
graphic  granite  is  almost  one  huge  crystallized  mass.  1859 
PAGE  ffand-bk.  Geol.  Terms,  Graphic  Granite  .  .  a  binary 
compound  of  felspar  and  quartz  —  the  quartz  being_  disposed 
through  the  felspar  matrix  like  lines  of  Arabic  writing.  1868 
DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  81  Graphic  Tellurium.  1879  RUTLEY 
Study  Rocks  xii.  211  The  so-called  graphic-granite  ..  in 
which  the  quartz..  roughly  resembles  Hebrew  characters. 

5.  Pertaining    to    the   use    of  diagrams,   linear 
figures,  or  symbolic  curves. 

Graphic  Jortnula  :  in  chemistry,  a  formula  (see  FORMULA 
3  b)  in  which  lines  are  employed  to  indicate  the  connexions 
of  the  elements  represented  by  the  symbols.  (Cf.  GRAPH  sb.i.) 
Graphic  method,  solution  :  a  method  of  solving  problems 
(e.g.  in  Statics',  occas.  in  Algebra)  by  the  construction  of 
a  diagram  from  which  the  result  is  obtained  by  direct 
measurement  instead  of  calculation.  Graphic  method  :  the 
method  of  recording  movements  of  a  part  of  the  body  by 
some  automatic  instrument,  e.g.  the  movement  of  the  pulse 
by  the  sphygmograph. 

1866  FRANKLAND  Led.  Notes  Chem.  Students  iii.  24 
Graphic  notation,  .is  founded  almost  entirely  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  atomicity,  and  consists  in  representing  graphically 
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the  mode  in  which  every  bond  in  a  chemical  compound  is 
disposed  of.  Ikid.,  The  following  comparative  examples  ol 
symbolic  and  graphic  formula:.  1870  ATKINSON  GanoU 
Physics  §  216  M.  Duhamel's  graphic  method  ..consists  in 
fixing  a  fine  point  to  the  body  emitting  the  sound,  and  caus- 
ing it  to  trace  the  vibrations  on  a  properly  prepared  surface. 
iWiAmcr  7V«/./l/aM.VI.  174  AGraphic  Method  of  Solving 
Spherical  Triangles.  1884  Scima  III.  .64/1  Graphic  rcpre- 
sentations  are  always  specially  valuable  to  the  reader.  1897 
AllbuttsSyst.  AM.  III.  326  A  continuous  graphic  record  of 
the  blood  pressure  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  manometer. 
b.  Of  a  geometrical  proposition,  or  a  branch  of 
geometry:  Concerned  with  position  and  form, 
not  with  measurement.  Opposed  to  metric. 

1865  CLIFFORD  Math.  Papers  (1882)  80  It  may  be  possible 
to  state  the  same  theorem  in  two  ways,  so  as  to  make  it 
either  metric  or  graphic. 

6.  quasi-i^.  in  //.  Graphics  :  the  use  of  diagrams 
as  a  means  of  calculation.  (Cf.  graphical  statics  : 
see  GRAPHICAL  5.) 

1889  R.  H.  SMITH  (title),  Graphics:  or  the  Art  of  Calcula- 
tion by  Drawing  Lines.  1898  PERRY  Applied  Mechanics!. 
One  teacher  seems  to  think  that  applied  mechanics  is  simply 
the  study  of  kinematics  and  mechanisms,  .another,  that  it  is 
mere  graphics. 

Hence  Gra-phicly  adv.  rare~°.  (In  mod.  Diets.) 
Gra  phicness,  vividness  of  description. 

1861  GEIKTE  &  WILSON  Mem.  E.  Forbes  xi.  330  This  is 
brought  out  with  a  melancholy  graphicness  in  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Thompson.  1890  lllnstr.  Sporting  *,  Dram.  News 
13  Sept.  23/3.  I  went  on  to  describe  with  equal  graphicness 
encounters  with  beasts. 

-graphic  (gras-fik),  the  ending  of  the  adjs.  cor- 
relative in  sense  with  the  sbs.  in  -GRAPH,  -GRAPHEH, 
-GRAPHY,  represents  Gr.  -ypatt>iic6s,  which  occurs  in  a 
few  words  derived  from  adjs.  or  sbs.  in  -tp&pos  (see 
-GRAPH),  some  of  which  have  been  anglicized,  as 
laropioypatlnxos  historiographic.  Any  of  the  Eng. 
adjs.  in  -graphic  might  conceivablyhavebeen  formed 
on  an  assumed  Gr.  type,  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
have  been  mostly  formed  with  suffix  -10  directly  on 
Eng.  sbs.  in  -graphy  (or  less  frequently  -grapK). 
The  prevailing  sense  is  '  of  or  pertaining  to 
graphy '. 

Graphical  (grse-fikSl),  a.  [f.  GRAPHIC  a.  +  -AL.] 

tl.  Clearly  traced.     (Cf.  GRAPHIC  a.  I.)  Obs. 

i6a6  BACON  Sylva  §  503  For  as  they  grow,  so  the  Letters 
[scratched  on  trees  or  fruit]  will  grow  more  large,  and 
Graphical!. 

2.  =  GRAPHIC  2.    f  Also,  skilled  in  drawing. 
1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  o/  Survey  i  The  Survey  of 

Possessions  is  the  Arte  by  which  their  Graphical!  Descrip- 
tion is  particularized.  1669  FLAMSTEED  in  Rigaud  Corr. 
Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  84  Some  person  indued  with  a  celestial 
wit  and  a  graphical  hand  not  unemulous  of  it.  1788  V. 
KNOX  If  inter  Even.  II.  v.  ii.  195  All  graphical  representa- 
tions of  God  the  Father  are  to  be  disapproved.  1810  SYD. 
SMITH  Female  Educ.  Wks.  (1850)  177  The  highest  exertions 
of  musical  or  graphical  skill.  1818  W.  IRVING  in  Life  At  Lett. 
(1864)  II.  347  He . .  is  eager  for  all  kinds  of  graphical  illustra- 
tions, fac-similes,  &c. 

3.  =  GRAPHIC  3.     Now  rare. 

1644  BULWER  Chiron.  Przlud.,  The  whole  Nation  of  the 
Greekes  were  Comcedians ;  for  . .  in  graphical!  assimilating 
and  imitating  the  affections,  there  were  few  of  any  Nation 
could  match  them.  1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Exod.  x.  14  See  a 
graphical  description  of  a  like  plague  threatened.  Joel  ii. 
4~ir.  1658  J.  ROBINSON  Eudoxa  84  Every  Line  being 
a  Graphical  Pourtraict  of  Christ.  1777  G.  FORSTER  Voy. 
round  World  II.  9  Every  part  answered  the  graphical 
description  which  the  Spaniards  have  given.  1825  CARLYLE 
Schiller  HI.  (ed.  2)  162  'Wallenstein's  Camp'.,  paints  with 
much  humour  and  graphical  felicity  the  manners  of  that  rude 
tumultuous  host.  1830  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  iv.  (1863) 
193  One  of  the  finest  sketches  which  Mr.  Crabbe's  graphical 
pen  ever  produced. 

absol.  1845  Blackw.  Mag.  LVIII.  387  Such  a  sentiment 
. .  asks  not  the  happinesses  of  humour,  wit,  fancy,  of  the 
graphical  and  the  characteristic. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining   to  writing ;    consisting  of 
letters.     (Cf.   GRAPHIC  4.)     t  Graphical   stone, 
graphic  granite  (see  GRAPHIC  4  b). 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  n.  §  2  The  Finger  of 
God  nath  left  an  Inscription  upon  all  his  works,  not  graphi- 
cal, or  composed  of  Letters,  but  [etc.].  1801  PLAYFAIR  Illustr. 
Hutton.  'I heory  322  The  graphical  stone  of  Portsoy  must. . 
be  admitted  to  differ  materially  from  that  of  Daouria.  1881 
W.  R.  SMITH  O.  T.  in  Jew.  CA.  vi.  168  The  Septuagint  trans- 
lation was  made  from  a  copy,  which  shared  many  graphical 
errors  of  our  present  Hebrew. 

5.  =  GRAPHIC   5.     Graphical  method  =' graphic 
method '.    Graphical  statics :  statics  as  studied  by 
the  '  graphic  method '. 

1784  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  144  If  there  is  a  possibility 
of  drawing  a  graphical  figure  that  represents  nearly  the 
orbit  under  consideration.  1801  J.  JONES  tr.  Bygge's  Trav. 
Fr.  Rep.  xiv.  306  Lieutenant  Maindon's  graphical  method 
of  ascertaining  the  distance  between  the  sun  and  moon. 
1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sci.  (1857)  1. 153  The  graphical 
methods  of  geometry.  1863  ATKINSON  Ganot's  Physics  187 
Graphical  methods  of  studying  vibratory  movements.  1878 
SYLVESTER  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Math.  \.  73  Such  a  proposition 
ought  to  admit  of  graphical  proof.  1886  CHRYSTAL  A  Igebra 
i.  306  To  obtain  a  graphical  representation  of  the  variation  of 


the  function  /(x).  1890  BEARE  tr.  Cremona's  Graphical 
Statics  ititle>,  Two  Treatises  on  the  Graphical  Calculus 
and  Reciprocal  Figures  in  Graphical  Statics.  1898  PERRY 
Applied  Mechanics  i  Teachers  who  spend  most  of  the  time 
on  graphical  statics,  or.  the  graphing  of  functions  on  squared 
paper. 

Hence  Gra'phicalness. 

i88z  in  OGILVIE  ;  and  in  recent  Diets. 
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Graphically  (grac'fikali) ,  adv.  [f.  G  B  APHICAL  a. 

+  -LY^.]     In  a  graphic  or  graphical  manner. 

fl.  By  means  of  drawing  or  painting.   Obs. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  ii.  ii  Urnes  ..  handsomely 
described,  and  graphically  represented  by  the  Learned 
Physician  Wormius. 

2.  As  ill  a  picture ;  clearly,  picturesquely,  vividly. 

1576  NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex.  Ep.  Rdr..  Which  . . 
abuse  manye  learned  Clerkes  bcwaylinge  haue.  .by  wryting 
and  otherwise  graphicallye  depainted.  [1643  COCKERAM, 
Graffically,  cunningly  done.]  1655  Bp.  J.  RICHARDSON 
Observ,  O.  T.  419  Very  Rhetorical  delineations  do  follow 
of  their  miseries  by  this  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  graphi- 
caly  as  in  a  Map  described.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  »r  P. 
290  None  more  Graphically  expresses  them  than  these 
Facetious  Verses.  1711  J.  DENNIS  Publick  Spirit  ii  To 

lint  the  Manners  of  our  own  Times  graphically.    1833  J. 


Mag.  Nov.  68/2  The  sea-banks  and  droves  of  the  north . . 
tell  us  more  graphically  than  any  records,  how  the  '  Marsh- 
land '  was  won  from  the  raging  sea. 

3.  f  a.  In  the  manner  of  writing  (obs.) ;  b.  by 
means  of  or  in  respect  of  written  signs. 

1609  B.  JONSON  Masque  Queens  Wks.  (16^)  964  After  it, 
succeeded"^  their  third  dance ;  then  which,  a  more  numerous 
composition  could  not  be  scene,  Graphically- disposed  into 
Letters  and  honoring  the  name  of. .  Prince  Charles.  1861 
F.  HALL  in  Jrnl.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal  197  note.  The  original 
[Sanskrit]  does  not  graphically  characterize  v  from  o.  Mod. 
The  verbs  rede  and  read  differ  only  graphically ;  in  etym- 
ology and  pronunciation  they  are  the  same  word. 

4.  By  the  use  of  graphic  methods ;  by  the  con- 
struction of  diagrams  or  graphs. 

1771  PEMBERTON  in  Pkil.  Trans.  LXI.  450  All  the  particu- 
lars usually  inquired  into  in  solar  eclipses  may.  .be  assigned  ' 
graphically  with  scale  and  compass.  1834  MRS.  SOMER- 
VILLE  Connect.  Pays.  Sci.  xxxvii.  (1849)  417  A  curve  is  thus 
constructed  graphically  by  means  of  the  angles  of  position 
and  the  corresponding  times  of  observation.  1866  OPLING 
Anim.  Chew.  27  We  should,  .represent  populin  graphically 
..  by  the  residues  of  three  circles  conjoined  with  one 
another.  1879  SPOTTISWOODE  in  Proc.  Land.  Math.  Soc.  X. 
209  Graphically,  the  form  itself  will  be  represented  by 

— c— ;  — o— )  or x88a  MINCHIN   Unipl.  Kinemat. 

215  The  velocity  at  P  may  be  graphically  represented  . .  as 
the  resultant  of  two  forces  from  P  towards  A  and  B.  1886 
CHRYSTAL  Algebra  i.  333  Solve  graphically  the  equation 
.r3— i6-*2+7i.r— 129  =  o.  1895-6  Cat.  Univ.  Nebraska  253 
The  measurements  are  plotted  graphically  upon  a  chart. 

Graphic-legist  (graehp-lodgist).  [f.  next  + 
-IST.]  =  GRAPHOLOGIST. 

1851  W.  T.  COPLESTON  Metn.  Bp.  Copteston  3  We  prognos- 
ticate, without  the  aid  of  the  graphiologist,  clear  thought 
and  methodical  accuracy. 

Graphiology    (gnefip'lodsi).      [irreg.  f.  Gr. 

ypa<)>-ea>  to  write  +  -(O)LOGT.  The  word  seems  to 
have  been  invented  (in  sense  i)  by  some  of  the 
advertising  practitioners  of  the  art  about  1850.] 

1.  =  GRAPHOLOGY  2. 

1854  LADY  LYTTON  Behind  Scenes  I.  i.  ii.  67  If  there  is 
anything  in  graphiology. 

2.  a.  The  science  or  '  art  of  writing  or  delineation, 
or  a  treatise  on  that  art'  (Ogilvie,  Snppl.,  1855). 
rare  — °.    b.  Methods  of  graphic  representation. 

1880  Daily  Tel.  20  Oct.,  Everything  connected  with  the 
graphiology  of  heraldry  is  of  the  weakest .. character. 

-graphist :  see  note  under  -GKAPHEB. 

Graphite  i  grae'fsit).  [First  in  Ger.  formgrapkit 
(Werner,  1789);  f.  Gr.  ypcup-dv  to  write  (because 
used  for  pencils)  +  -ITE.  Cf.  F.  graphite  (Haiiy, 
1801,  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  One  of  the  crystalline 
allotropic  forms  of  carbon  (see  CARBON  i ),  called 
also  BLACK  LEAD  and  PLUMBAGO. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.(fA.  2)  II.  58  Plumbago,  Graphite 
of  Werner.  1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  13  Carbon 
occurs  . .  in  six-sided  plates  in  graphite.  1871  B.  STEWART 
Heat  (ed.  2)  §  27  The  We  contains  a  small  index  made  of 
iron  or  graphite. 

Graphitic  (grafi-tik),  a.  [f.  GRAPHITE  +  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  graphite ;  having  the  nature  of 
graphite.  Graphitic  acid  (see  quot.  1864). 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II,  Graphitic  acid..m  acid  dis- 
covered by  Brodie  . .  and  produced  from  graphite  by  the 
repeated  action  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  nitric  acid. 
1877  LE  CONTE  Elem.  Geol.  n.  11879)  346  The  graphitic 
and  anthracitic  varieties  of  coal.  1878  LAWRENCE  tr. 
Cotla's  Rocks  Class.  199  Graphitic  Granite,  with  graphite 
in  the  place  of  mica.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Gra- 
phitic carbon,  that  portion  of  the  carbon  in  iron  or  steel 
which  is  present  as  graphite. 

Graphitqid  (grse-fitoid),  a.  [f.  GRAPHITE  + 
-OID.]  Having  the  appearance  of  graphite.  Also 
Graphitoi'dai  a. 

1858 T.  GRAHAM  Eletn.  Cftem.icd.  a)  II.  668  Graphitoidal 
Boron.  Ibid.  672  Silicon,  like  boron,  may  be  obtained  in 
three  states  analogous  to  the  amorphous,  graphitoldal,  and 
diamond  forms  of  carbon.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  7)  II. 
735  Graphitoid  carbon  destined  to  form  the  pencils  used  for 
the  electric  light.  1880  Nature  XXI.  409  A  substance  .. 
from  which  it  [carbon]  crystallises  out  partly  in  graphi- 
toidal,  partly  in  adamantine  forms. 

Graphiure  (grse-fiyu»j).  Also  erron.  gra- 
phyure.  [ad.  mod.L.  graphiurus,  f.  Gr.  ypa<t>tiov 
a  pencil +  oipo  tail.]  A  South  African  rodent, 
with  a  tail  ending  in  a  pencil  of  hairs. 

1849  S*.  Nat.  Hist.,  Mammalia  IV.  31  Cape  Graphiure. 
1849  tr.  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  in  The  Graphyures.. 
scarcely  differ  from  the  Dormice  externally,  but  have 
weaker  jaws  and  a  longer . .  intestinal  canal. 
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Grapholite  (grar01pit).  [f.  Gr.  ypa<po-,  com- 
bining form  of  fpaipri  writing  +  -LITE.]  Any  species 
of  slate  suitable  for  writing  on. 

1796  KIKWAN  Elem.  Mill.  (ed.  2)  I.  238  Grapholite 
(Argillaceous  genus),  gives  a  white  streak,  and  is  generally 
used  to  write  upon. 

Graphologist  (grafp-lod.^ist).  [f.  next  +  -IST.] 
A  person  versed  in  graphology. 

1885  Pull  Mall  G.  29  Sept.  3/2  Engaging  a  graphologist 
to  judge  the  candidates  by  their  handwriting.     1890  Ibid. 
8  Sept.  7/1  The  confessions  of  a  lady  graphologist. 

Graphology  (grafy-lodgi).  [f.  Gr.  ipaQo-, 
combining  form  of  ypa^ri  writing  +  -\oyia  dis- 
course: see -LOGY.  (Substituted,  as  more  correct, 
for  the  earlier  GBAPHIOLOGY.  Cf.  F.  grapkologie.}} 

1.  The  study  of  handwiiting. 

i88a  Athcnxum  23  Sept.  402/3, 1  work  with  a  method  and 
principles  of  criticism  different  from  bis  in  comparative 
graphology  and  palaeography.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Graphology,  a  study'or  description  of  handwriting  in  rela- 
tion to  the  changes  from  the  ordinary  which  occur  in  some 
diseases,  such  as  general  paralysis. 

2.  esp.  The  art  or  science  of  inferring  a  person's 
character,   disposition,   and    aptitudes    from    the 
peculiarities  of  his  handwriting. 

1886  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Feb.  10/2  He  sought  in  graphology 
indications  of  capacity  and  disposition.   1887  Blackiu.  Mag. 
May  642/1   Phrenology  and  graphology  are  admitted   to 
take  rank  as  acknowledged  sciences.     1891  J.  F.  NISBET 
Insanity  Genius  149  Graphology  contains  no  doubt  a  sub- 
stratum of  truth. 

3.  The  system  of  graphic  formulae ;  the  notation 
used  for  graphs. 

1878  SYLVESTER  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Math.  I.  79  Any  tendency 
to  disturb  or  complicate  the  existing  graphology. 

Hence  Grapholo  gic,  Grapliolo  gical  adjs.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  graphology. 

1891  N.  Y.  Tribune  23  Dec.  3/5  (Funk)  The  afternoon 
session  of  the  trial  was  taken  up  with  the  testimony  of  the 
graphological  experts.  1895  Daily  News  4  Dec.  6/6  Im- 
portant graphologic  researches. 

Graphoruania  (grsefonV'-nia).  [f.  Gr.  ypaipo- 
(see  GRAPHOLOGY)  +  MANIA.]  A  mania  for  writing. 
So  Graphoma  niac.  one  who  has  graphomnnia. 

1817  (tille\  The  Cheilead  . .  being  Violent  Ebullitions  of 
Graphomaniacs.  1840  Frastr's  Mag.  XXII.  765  An  un- 
necessary act  of  impolitic  graphomania.  1895  igth  Cent. 
Apr.  611  The  restless  repetition  of  one  and  the  same  strain 
of  thought  is  characteristic  of  graphomania.  1895  A  thenseitm 
15  June  765/1  The  graphoimmiac  is  denned  [by  Max  Nor- 
dau]  as  a  being  '  with  an  insatiable  desire  to  write,  though 
he  has  nothing  to  write  about  except  his  own  mental  and 
moral  ailments '. 

Graphometer  (graf^-mftsj).  Also  8  -metre, 
[ad.  F.  graphomttre  (1597  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  as 
prec.  +  utrpov  measure.]  A  mathematical  instru- 
ment, used  for  measuring  angles  in  surveying ; 
otherwise  called  a  semi-circle,  f  Also,  a  gonio- 
meter used  in  crystallography. 

1696  PHILLIPS,  Graphometer.  1711  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's 
Gardening-  81  Instruments  made  use  of  for  tracing  upon 
the  Ground  . .  are  the  Graphometre,  or  Semicircle,  and  the 


phometer,  or  instrument  of  Cit.  Carangeau  for  measuring  the 
angles  of  Crystals.  1842  in  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.  Hence 
in  some  mod.  Diets. 

Graphonie'tric,  a.1  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  ascertained  by  a  graphometer. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

So  Graphome~trical  a.  =  prec. 

1818-31  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Grapheme-trie,  a.2  (rf.)  Math.  [f.  grapho- 
(taken  as  comb,  form  of  GRAPHIC,  in  sense  5  b)  + 
METRIC.]  Applied  by  Clifford  to  a  class  of  func- 
tions which  pertain  equally  to  graphic  and  metric 
geometry.  Hence  as  sb.,  a  graphometric  function. 

1865  CLIFFORD  Math.  Papers  (1882)  85  Now  this  function 
belongs  to  Metric  Geometry . .  But  it  also  belongs  to  Graphic 
Geometry  because  it  is  unaltered  by  projection  or  linear 
transformation.  On  these  accounts  I  propose  to  call  it  a 
Graphometric  function.  . .  I  shall,  in  what  follows,  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  Graphometrics. 

Graphophone  (grx-ftfon).  [f.  Gr.  ypcuf>-uv 
to  write  +  ^KUITJ  voice,  sound.]  The  name  of  one 
of  the  instruments  for  recording  and  reproducing 
sound.  (Cf.  PHONOGRAPH.) 

1886  Boston  Herald  (Mass.)  16  July,  The  '  graphophone  ', 
or  improved  phonograph.  1892  Mod.  Mechanism  (ed.  Ben- 
jamin) 606  The  Bell-Tainter  graphophone. 

Hence  Orapliopho'nlo  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
graphophone.  (In  some  recent  Diets.) 

Graphoscope  (grae-0sk^«p).  [f.  Gr.  ypatpo-, 
ypa<t>ri  writing,  drawing  +  -<r«oiros  observing  :  see 
-SCOPE.]  An  apparatus  containing  a  magnifying  lens 
arranged  for  viewing  engravings,  photographs,  etc. 

Aerial  graphoscope :  a  contrivance  for  presenting  the 
image  of  an  object,  projected  upon  the  atmosphere  as  upon 
a  screen. 

1879  H.  GRVBB  in  Trans.  K.  Dublin  Soc.  186  Viewed 
with  both  eyes  through  a  single  magnifying  lens,  such  as 
is  supplied  with  the  graphoscope.  1897  Dublin  Rev.  Apr. 
403  The  photographing  of  the  vision  shown  by  an  aerial 
graphoscope. 

Graphospasm  (grse-0spsez'm).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
SPASM.J  Writer's  cramp.  In  some  recent  Diets. 


GRAPHOTYPE. 

• 

Graphotype  (grarfiftsip),  s6.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
TYPE.]  a.  A  process  for  producing  a  design  in 
relief  for  surface-printing  ;  also,  the  block  or  plate 
so  produced,  b.  (See  quot.  1877.) 

1866  Cliatnb.  Jrnl.  .xxvm.  271  Mr.  Hitchcock,  an  American, 
has  invented  a  process  for  preparing  wood-blocks  for  the 
printing  of  pictures,  diagrams,  and  so -forth,  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of graphotype.  1866  Braittte's Diet. Sci.  etc.  II. 61 
Some  graphotypes  are  said  to  rival  in  beauty  and  delicacy 
the  best  engravings.  1877  Echo  22  Oct.  4/1  Under  the  term 
graphotype  maybe  included  the  several  systems  of  reproduc- 
ing copies  of  letters  which  are  rapidly  finding  their  way  into 
commercial  circles. 

Hence  Gra  photype  v.  trans.,  to  print  by  means 
of  the  graphotype ;  Gra-pliotypingr  vbl.  sb.  (in 
quot.  attrib.) ;  Oraphotypie  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  use  of  the  graphotype. 

1866  Sat.  Rev.  31  Mar.  384  Unlearned  readers  ..  will  not 
easily  make  out  why  the  graphotypic  and  the  typographic 
arts  should  be  so  closely  allied  in  nomenclature  and  so  dif- 
ferent in  fact.  1866  Spectator  29  Dec.  1469  Twenty-one 
illustrations.. graphotyped  by  the  Graphotyping Company. 
-graphy  (grafi),  =  F.,  G.  -graphic,  Sp.  -grafla, 
It.  -grafia,  L.  -graphia,  repr.  Gr.  -ypaipia.  in  sbs. 
adapted  from  Gr.  or  formed  on  Gr.  types.  The 
Gr.  sbs.  in  -ypcupia  are  abstract  nouns  of  action  or 
function  derived  from  the  sbs.  (or  adjs.)  in  -fpcupos 
(see  -GRAPH,  -GKAPHEH).  Many  of  these  have  been 
adapted  in  Eng.  (usually  through  the  medium  of 
other  langs.),  and  many  other  compounds  of  Gr. 
elements  on  the  analogy  of  them  have  been  formed 
in  Eng.,  or  adapted  from  Fr.  or  mod.Lat,  Some 
of  the  words  with  this  ending  denote  processes  or 
styles  of  writing,  drawing,  or  graphic  representa- 
tion, as  brachygraphy ',  calligraphy,  stenography, 
cryptography,  lithography,  photography.  More 
commonly  they  are  names  of  descriptive  sciences, 
as  geography,  bibliography  (cf.  the  Gr.  0i0Aio-ypa- 
(pia,  which  means  thewriting  of  books),  astrography, 
cometography,  petrography,  selenography,  etc.  Hy- 
brid formations  with  this  ending  are  rare,  strati- 
graphy being  almost  the  only  example  that  has 
obtained  general  currency.  All  sbs.  in  -graphy  have 
actual  or  potential  correlative  agent-nouns  in 
-grapher  and  adjs.  in  -graphic,  -graphical. 
Graphyure,  erroneous  variant  of  GBAPHIDBE. 
Gra-ping,  vbl.  sb.  [Cf.  BLACKBERRYING.]  The 
gathering  oi  grapes. 

1854  THOREAU  Walden,  House-Warming  (1884)  256  In 
October  I  went  a-graping  to  the  river  meadows, 
t  Gra'ping,  ///.  a.  nonce-wd.   Bearing  grapes. 
1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet.  n.  xlv,  Over  the  hedge 
depends  the  graping  Elme. 
Graple,  obs.  form  of  GRAPPLE  sb.  and  v. 
Qraplin,  grap-line,  corrupt  ff.  GRAPPLING  3. 
Grapnel  (grse'pne1\  sb.    Forms :  4-7  grape- 
nel,le,  6-9  grapnell,  7  grabnel(l,  (grapnail), 
9  grapnail,  6-  grapnel,     [a.  AF.  *grapenel,  dim. 
of  grapon,  of  the  same  meaning ;  cf.  mod.F.  grapin, 
grappin  grapnel.] 

1.  An  instrument  with  iron  claws  intended  to  be 
thrown  by  a  rope  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  and 
holding  an  object,  esp.  an  enemy's  ship. 

Quots.  1373,  1485^6,  may  belong  to  2. 

1373  in  H.  T.  Riley  Land.  Mem.  (1868)  369,  i  grapenel, 
i  cheyne.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  640  Cleopatra,  In  goth 
the  grapenel  so  ful  of  crokes  Among  the  ropes,  and  the 
shenng-hokes.  1485-6  Naval  Ace.,  Hen.  VII  (1896)  45 
Grapenellesof  Iren  withchenes.  1679  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1393/1 
His  men  ..cry'd  out,  Cut  away;  which  they  did.  .leaving 
on  Board  us  their  Grapnails.  1878  A.  S.  MACKENZIE  Paul 
Jones  I.  iii.  59  (Funk)  The  grapnels  were  triced  up  to  the 
yard-arms,  ready  for  falling  on  the  enemy's  decks.  1884  Mil. 
Engineering  I.  n.  100  Grapnels  may  be  used  for  escalading. 
t  b.  A  harpoon.  Obs. 

1663  PEPYS  Diary  6  May,  They  have  catched  often,  in 
Greenland,  whales  with  the  iron  grapnells  that  had  formerly 
been  struck  into  their  bodies  covered  over  with  fat. 

2.  A  small  anchor  with  three  or  more  flukes,  used 
esp.  for  boats,  and  for  securing  a  balloon  on  its 
descent,    f  To  come  to  grapnel :  to  come  to  anchor. 

('373.  "485-6  :  see  i.)  1556  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  F<y. 
(1589)  101  We  wayed  our  Grapnel  and  went  away.  1624 
CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  u.  24  Having  lost  our  Grapnell  among 
the  rocks.  1631  PELLHAM  Mirac.  Present.  Enghshni.  Green- 
land 16  Casting  our  Grabnell  or  Anchor  over-board.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  in.  vii.  360  Eighteen  half  gallies  . .  came  to 
grapnel  a-head  of  the  Centurion.  1836  MAKRYAT  Midsh. 
Easy  xxiii.  87  The  boats  were  to  . .  drop  their  grapnels  till 
daylight.  1864  Daily  Tel.  10  June,  The  grapnel  was  lowered  ; 
it  took  the  ground  at  once ;  and  the  balloon  slowly  descended. 

trans/,  and  fig.  1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  ii.  8  With 
anxious  grapnels  I  had  sounded  my  pocket.  1857  HUGHES 
Tom  Brown  u.  ii,  To  lay  hold  of  the  working  boys  and 
youngmen  of  England  by  any  educational  grapnel  whatever. 
1877  THOMSON  ('or.  Challenger  I.  iii.  176  The  form  of  the 
spicules  which  make  up  the  structure  of  the  substance  of  the 
sponge,  and  the  form  of  the  double  grapnel  of  the  sarcode. 

3.  A  name  for  various  implements  for  grasping  or 
clutching  (see  quots.). 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Grapnails,  a  heavy  tongs  used 
for  dragging  logs,  chunks,  stones,  etc.  1881  RAYMOND 
Mining  Gloss.,  Grapnel,  an  implement  for  removing  the 
core  left  by  an  annular  drill  in  a  bore-hole,  or  for  recovering 
tools,  fragments,  etc.,  fallen  into  the  hole. 
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4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  grapnel-anchor,  -rope 
grapnel-plant  -grapple-plant  (see  GRAPPLE  sb.  6)! 

1706  in  PiiiLLirs  (ed.  Kersey),  *  Grapnel- Anchors,  a  sort 
of  Anchors . .  without  Stocks,  and  having  four  Flooks.  1631 
PELLHAM  Mirac.  Present.  Englishm.  Greenland  zr  Taking 
up  an  old  Harping  Iron  . .  &  fastning  a  "Grapnell  Roape 
unto  it,  out  lanch't  wee  our  Boate.  1711  W.  SUTHLRLANU 
Shipbuitd.  Assist.  133  Grapnel-rope  Cabl'd.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailors  Word-bk.,  Gtapitel-rope,  that  which  is  bent  to  the 
grapnel  by  which  a  boat  rides,  now  substituted  by  chain. 

Hence  Qra'pnel  v.  trans,,  to  catch  or  seize  with 
a  grapnel. 

1890  Pall  Mall  G.  2  June  5/1  His  balloon,  in  descending, 
grapnelled  a  tree,  and  he  was  dashed  to  the  ground. 

t  Grapond.  Obs.-1  [a.  OF.  grapaud,  var.  of 
irapaud.\  =CHAPAUD  2. 

'  '475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  768/36  Hec  fama,  a 
grapoud  [printed  grapondj. 

t  Grappe,  sb.  Obs.  Also  grap.  [a.  F.  grappe 
bunch  (ofgrapes).]  A  cob  (of  maize). 

1693  Si*  R.  BULKLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  938  Now  out 
of  each  Grain  came  up  3,  4,  5,  or  6  Stems  . .  every  of  which 
Stems  had  four,  three,  or  two  of  these  Grappes.  c  1700  13r. 
KENNETT  MS.  Lansd.  1033  (Halliwell),  Graf,  an  ear  of 
Virginia  corn. 

t  Grappe,  v.  Obs.  [Cf.  ONorthumb.  pa.  t. 
gegrseppa'e  (app.  related  to  grdpiga  GROPE  v.)  'ap- 
prehendit ' ;  also  GRIPS'.,  GRASP  v.  In  the  earliest 
instances  it  maybe  miswritten  for grap(e, northern 
form  of  GROPE  v.]  a.  intr.  To  feel  with  one's 
hands,  to  grope,  b.  trans.  To  grip,  grasp. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17141  Put  in  and  grappe,  mi  suet  freind, 
Tak  ute  mi  hert  bituix  bine  hend.  1383  WYCUK  Deut. 
xxviii.  29  Thow  shall  graasp  \_v.r.  grappe,  1388  grope]  in 
mydday,  as  is  woned  a  blynd  man  to  graasp  in  derknissis. 
1483  CAXTON  Knt.  de  la  Tour  civ.  139  They  founde  a  foule 
orible  tode  within  her  body,  that  grapped  her  herte  with 
her  pawes  . .  [The  toad  said]  Whan  thou  herdest  her  confes- 
sion, y  was  vpon  her  herte,  and  grapped  it  so  sore  with  my 
nij  pawes  . .  that  [etc.]. 

Grappe,  variant  of  GRAPE  s6.3 

tGra-pper.  Obs.  Also  5-6  graper.  [?f.OF. 
grape,  grappe,  hook,  clamp.]  A  grappling-hook. 

1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  50  Grapers  of  Iren. 
1495  Ibid.  193  Grappers  of  yron  with  cheynes  to  the  same. 
ij»3  LD-  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  1.  72  They  had  great  hokes, 
and  grapers  of  yron,  to  cast  out  of  one  shyppe  into  another. 
1548-50  THOMAS  Ital.  Diet.,  Rampicone,  a  graper  or  claspe 
of  yron.  i6ag  J.  GLANVILL  Voy.  to  Cadiz  61  We  fastned 
grappers  in  her,  and  soe  towed  her  a  head.  1676  H.  MORE 
Remarks  145  Without  the  helpof  vellicles,  hooks,  or  grappers. 

Grapple  (grse'p'l),^.  Forms:  6-7 grap(p)ell, 
graple,  (6  grapull),  6-  grapple.  [In  branch  I, 
prob.  a.  OF.  *grapelle,  dim.  of  grape  hook;  cf. 
'grappil,  the  graple  of  a  ship '  (Cotgr. ;  not  else- 
where found).  In  branch  II,  f.  the  vb.] 

I.  An  implement  for  grappling  or  laying  hold. 

1.  =  GIUPNEL  i. 

1530  PALSGR.  574/1, 1  fasten  two  shyppes  of  warre  togyther 
with  a  grappell,  iagrappe.  1546  LANGLEY  Abridgm.  Pol. 
Virg.  in.  xi.  80  b,  Anacharsis  . .  inuented  the  Grapull  or 
Tacle  of  a  ship.  1601  J.  CLAPHAM  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  I. 
in.  xix.  (1606)  151  They  gave  an  assault  to  the  wall  . . 
and  with  grapples,  and  such  like  engines,  pulled  downe 
..  a  great  part  thereof.  1650  R.  STAPYLTON  Slrada's 
Law  C.  IVarres  vin.  8  The  enemie  chasing  him  with  Grapples 
in  their  hands,  that  is,  long  poles  headed  with  iron  hooks, 
or  hooks  at  the  end  of  long  ropes.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables, 
Cynion  <fr  fph.  281  But  Cymon  soon  his  crooked  grapples 
cast,  Which  with  tenacious  hold  his  foes  embraced.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Grecian  Hist.  II.  202  They  likewise  cast  iron 
grapples,  to  throw  on  the  enemy's  works,  and  tear  them 
away.  1843  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  III.  xlv.  287  The  end  of 
the  lever,  with  an  iron  grapple  affixed  to  it,  was  lowered 
upon  the  Roman  sbip^s.  1869  Echo  3  Feb.,  He  procured 
grapples,  and  brought  it  [a  dead  body]  to  the  bank. 

trans/,  and  Jig.  1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Rudacke  vii,  Ambition 
out  sercheth  to  glory  the  greece,  The  staire  to  estate,  the 
graple  of  grace.  1658  ROWLAND  Moufet's  Theat,  Ins.  Ep. 
Ded.,  The  petulant  Crab-lice,  with  their  grapples,  where- 
with they  perpetually  lance  mans  skin  between  the  hair  with 
their  mouth,  and  stick  on  faster  than  Cockles  do  to  the  rocks. 
1667  JER.  TAYLOR  Dissuas.  fr.  Popery  n.  i.  vii.  207  The  tear 
of  the  two  deaths,  which  are  the  two  arms  and  grapples  of 
iron  by  which  the  Church  of  Rome  takes  and  keeps  her 
timorous,  or  cousciencious,  Proselytes.  171*  BLACKMORE 
Creation  (1786)  68  The  creeping  ivy,  to  prevent  its  fall, 
Clings  with  us  fibrous  grapples  to  the  wall.  1877  Five  Yrs.' 
Penal  Seruit.  iii.  246  Anything  she  once  put  her  grapples 
on  she  slipped  inside. 

1 2.  =  GRAPNEL  2.  To  be  at  a  grapple :  to  be 
at  anchor.  Obs. 

1613  WHITBOURNK  Newfoundland  59  Two  small  Boates, 
Anchors  and  a  small  Grapple,  .were  found  in  the  Sea.  1657 
R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  81  A  Grapple  that  holds  the 
long-Boat  of  a  Ship.  1749  F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  II.  147  Off 
Sea  Horse  Point,  where  the  Boat  found  a  pretty  Stream 
being  at  a  Grapple.  1804  Naval  Chron.  XI.  360  Cables, 
or  chains, 'to  which  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  grapples,  to  pre- 
vent its  drifting  outwards.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I. 
I.  ii.  loo  An  iron  grapple,  or  anchor,  was  discovered  with 
one  of  these  canoes. 
f3.  =  CLAMP  rf.l  i.  Obs. 

1767  MONTAGU  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  441,  I  endeavoured 
with  a . .  hanger  to  cut  off  a  small  piece  of  the  grapple  [used 
'  to  fasten  or  tie  the  shaft '  of  a  pillar  '  to  the  base ']. 
4.  A  name  given  to  various  contrivances  and 
implements  for  clutching  and  grasping. 

1593  HOLLYBAND  Diet.,  Agraphe,  a  buckle  of  a  girdle,  a 
claspe,  or  brace{  a  graple.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Grapple,  a  grasping  tongs,  used  in  various  shapes  and  for 
many  purposes.  1884  Ibid.  Suppl.,  Grapple,  a  pair  of  claws 


GRAPPLE. 

grasping  a  beam  or  rafter  as  a  means  of  suspension  of 
a  tackle  for  hoisting  hay  in  a  burn,  ur  merchandise  in  a 
warehouse. 

II.  [f.  the  vb.]     5.  The  action  of  grappling,  or 
grapplmc  with  ;  the  state  of  being  grappled ;  the 
grip  or  close  hold  of  a  wrestler  ;  a  contest  in  which 
the  combatants  grip  one  another.    Said  also  of  im- 
material contests. 

1601  SIIAKS.  Tval.  N.  v.  i.  59  A  bawbling  Vessell  was  he 
Capiaine  of. .  With  which  such  scalhfull  grapple  did  he  make, 
With  the  most  noble  bottom*  of  our  Fleete,  That  [etc.].  1601 
-  Ham.  iv.  vi.  18  In  the  Grapple,  I  boorded  them.  1654 
WiiiTLocK  ZoolomiayA  The  variety  of  Graples  a  Christian 
hath  for  time.  1671  \IILTON  P.  R.  iv.  567  Anueus.  .oft  foiled, 
still  rose..  Fresh  from  his  fall,  and  fiercer  grapple  joined 
1701  C.  WoLLEY  Jrnl.  N.  Y.  (1860)  55,  I  ..ordered  him  to 
letch  a  kit  full  of  water  and  discharge  it  at  them,  which 
immediately  cool'd  their  courage,  and  loosed  their  grapple. 
1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  173  p  i  The  Knowledge  of  the 
Cornish  Hug,  as  well  as  the  Grapple.  1741-3  WESLEY 
Extract  of  Jrnl.  (1749)  14  An  hour  after  I  had  one  more 
grapple  with  the  enemy,  who  then  seem'd  to  collect  all  his 
strength.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  in.  xxix,  One  beneath 
his >  grasp  lies  prone,  In  mortal  grapple  overthrown.  1836 
J.  GILBERT  Ckr.  Atoiiem.  ii.  (1852)  38  The  grapple  of  a  tiger, 
or  the  more  sparing  resolution  of  the  elephant.  1841  MIALL 
in  Noncoiif.  I.  x  A  final  grapple  with  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
1873  HOLLAND  A.  Bonnie,  xviii.  278  Henry ..  in  a  fierce 
grapple  with  his  antagonist,  threw  him.  1891  G.  MEREDITH 
Oiieo/ourConq.  I II . x.  203  Presently  he  was  at  quiet  grapple 
with  her  mind.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  222, 1  . .  longed  to 
. .  come  to  grapples  with  a  dozen  Faas. 

b.  Applied  to  a  friendly  meeting,  ?a  hand-shake. 
?  nance-use. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vii.  vii,  The  burning  desire  of  hav- 
ing a  grapple  with  Phenicia. 

III.  6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  grapple-closing; 
grapple-iron  =  grappling-iron    (lit.    and  fig.)  ; 
grapple-plant,  a  South  African  herb,  Uncaria  (or 
Harpagophytuni)  procumbens,  the  fruit  of  which 
has  many  projecting  claw-like  hooks;  grapple- 
shot,  a  projectile  attached  to  a  cable,  with  hinged 
flukes  which  catch  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship  in 
distress ;  grapple-wood,  some  West  Indian  tree. 

1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Guidi  IV.  115  Those  whom 
she-wolves  suckle  Will  bile  as  wolves  do,  in  the  *grapple- 
closing  Of  adverse  interests.  1661  BOYLE  Spring  Aim.  ii. 
(1682)  31  For  I  further  demand  how  the  Funiculus  comes  by 


or  *  Grapple-plant  was  not  less  abundant.  1893  J.  T.  BENT 
Ruined  Cities  Mashonaland  17  Lurking  in  the  grass  is  the 
Grapple  plant,  the  Harpagophytum  procumbens.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.,  ^Grapple  shot.  1750  G.  HUGHES 
Barbadoes  217  "Grapple-wood.  This  shrubby  tree  hath  a 
reddish-grey  bark. 

Grapple  (gra-p'l),  v.  Also  6  grap(p)el(l,  6-9 
graple.  [f.  the  sb. ;  in  some  uses  app.  influenced 
by  association  with  GROPE,  GRIP,  GRASP.] 

I.  trans.  To  seize  or  hold  (a  ship,  etc.)  with  a 
grapnel ;  to  fasten  to  something  with  grappling-irons. 

153°  PALSGR.  574/1  Their  shyppes  were  grappelled  so  faste 
togyther  that  one  chaunce  of  fyre  burned  them  bothe.  1509 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  11.  168  The  gallies  were  grapled  to  the 
Centurion  in  this  maner.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxvi.  xxxix. 
(1609)  614  They  closed  and  grappled  their  ships  together. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  led.  2)  n  To  grapple  her,  our 
fleet  divided  all  night,  but  saw  her  not.  1647  W.  BROWNE 
Ix.Gomberyille's Polexander\.  i.  24  Iphidamantus ship.. was 
grapled  with  a  Turke.  1754  T.  GARDNER  Hist.  Dumvich  225 
A  fourth  Fire  Ship  grappled  him.  1774  HUTCHINS  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXV.  132  A  large  piece  of  ice,  to  which  the  three 
ships  were  grappled.  1838  W.  WARE  Lett.  fr.  Palmyra 
H.  xiv.  152  The  oridge  was  in  the  very  act  of  being  thrown 
and  grappled  to  the  ramparts.  1847  GROTE  Greece  n.  xlvii. 
(1862)  IV.  198  The  ships  on  both  sides . .  were  grappled 
together.  1871  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  II.  iv.  54  The  King 
wished  to  grapple  this  vessel  and  take  it. 

rejl.  1647  W.  BROWNE  tr.  Gomberville 's  Polexander  i.  31 
He  gave_then  his  Gunners  charge  to  shoot  into  the  sailes, 
and  to  his  Mariners  to  grapple  themselves  with  the  body  of 
the  ship. 

t  b.  To  take  hold  of  (the  bottom)  with  a  grapple 
or  anchor.  Also,  to  grapple  hold. 

1583  STANYHURST  jEneis  i.  (Arb.)  23  Wheere  sea  tost  nauye 
remayning  Needs  not  too  grapple  thee  sands  with  flooke  of 
an  anchor.  1825  T.  JKFFKRSON  Antodiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  82 
To  throw  an  anchor  ahead,  and  grapple  further  hold  for 
future  advances  of  power. 

c.  fig.  or  with  reference  to  what  is  immaterial : 
To  fasten  as  with  a  grapple  ;  to  attach  closely  and 
firmly. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  Prol.  18  Follow,  follow :  Grapple 
your  minds  to  sternage  of  this  Nauie.  x6oz  —  Hani.  i.  iii. 
52  The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tride,  Grapple 
them  to  thy  Soule,  with  hoopes  of  Steele.  1785  BURKE  Sp. 
Nabob^  Arcot  Wks.  IV.  228  Never  to  be  torn  from  thence, 
but  with  those  holds  that  grapple  it  to  life.  1853  MAURICE 
Proph.  ff  Kings  iv.  70  Let  us  grapple  this  faith  to  our  inmost 
souls.  1887  J.  HUTCHISON  Led.  Pliitifpians  Pref.  7  Some 
abrupt  but  significant  phrase  at  once  grapples  his  argument 
upon  the  personal  feelings  of  those  to  whom  he  writes. 

d.  To  take  up  with  a  grapnel,  rare. 

1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  HI.  ii,  They've  grappled  up  the 
wdy. 

2.  intr.  for  refl.  To  fasten  oneself  firmly  (to  an 
object)  by  means  of  a  grapple.  Msofig.  (Cf.  8.) 
1563  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs  viii.  (ArbJ  67  Death.  .Corns  saylyng 
ast,  in  Galley  blacke,  and  whan  he  spyes  hym  neare,  Doth 
)oorde  hym  strayght,  and  grapels  fast  And  than  begyns  the 
ryght.  1748  F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  I.  42  The  Piece  of  Ice  we 


GBAPPLE. 

grappled  to  had  a  Pond  upon  it.  1861  P.  LEYS  Mfm.  J. 
Maclarcn  viii.  51  Those  elementary  principles. .  had  grappled 
to  the  heart  of  him,  and  conquered  it. 

3.  intr.  To  '  fish  'for  with  a  grapnel. 

1799  A.  IJUKN  Mem.  (1816)  iv.  189  When  we  had  light  and 
time  to  grapple  for  the  cable. 

4.  trans.  To  take  hold  of  (a  person  or  thing) 
with  the  hands;  to  seize;  to  grip  firmly;  hence, 
to  come  to  close  quarters  with. 

1581  STANYHURST  Mneis  in.  (Arb.)  90  Of  my  feloes  I  saw 
that  a  couple  he  grapled.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  Antients 
Wks.  1730  I.  23  As  Horace  is  a  true  Proteus  . .  they  have. . 
grappled  him  as  well  as  they  could.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
n.  xii.  (1840)  247  He  grappled  the  pagan,  and  dragged  him 
by  main  force  out  of  their  own  boat  into  ours.  1762  b  AL- 
CONER  Shipwr.  n.  166  In  vain  to  grapple  pendent  ropes 
they  try.  1791  COWPKR  Iliad  IV.  560  Man  grapples  man. 
1830  CAPT.  H.  CROW  Mem.  233  Uttering  a  loud  yell  of 
triumph,  [they]  grappled  the  poor  fellow  as  their  prisoner 
of  war.  1834  PRINGLE  A/r.  Sk.  viii.  275  Grappling  its 
antagonist  by  the  throat  with  its  fore-paws.  1865  KINGSLEY 
Herew.  v.  114  Whoever  she  grappled  she  would  never  let  go. 
"  1  A.  H.  S.  LANDOR  Forbidden  Land  II.  Ixxxii.  131  The 


sofdiers.  .grappling  me,  and  lifting  me  bodily  off  my  feet. 

fif.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855)  II.  xxxiii.  613 
The  profundity  of  his  doctrine,  which  grapples  the  mightiest 
difficulties.  1894  C.  N.  ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet  71  With  the 
same  purpose  did  the  Dutchmen  (1594-71  grapple  the  icy 
perils  of  the  North-East  Passage. 
b.  To  snatch  up.  rare. 

1775  AUAIR  Amer.  fud.  in  They  fly  about  to  grapple  up 
a  kind  of  chalky  clay,  to  paint  themselves  white. 
C.  poet.  To  fasten  in  the  grip  of  irons,  rare. 

1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Prometh.  Bound  Poems  I.  142 
Here  s  an  arm  at  least  Grappled  past  freeing. 

5.  intr.  To  take  a  firm  hold,  as  with  a  grapple, 
esp.  in  wrestling ;  to  get  a  tight  grip  of  another ; 
to  contend  with  another  in  close  fight.    Also  with 
together.    (Cf.  8  b.) 

1583  STANYHURST  Mneis  n.  (Arb.)  58  With  righthands 
grapling  thee  tops  of  turret  ar  holden.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
iv.  iv.  29  As  two  wild  boares  together  grapling  go.  a  1611 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Maids  Trag.  v.  ii,  Your  Grace  and  I  Must 
grapple  vpon  euen  tearmes  no  more.  1644  MILTON  Educ. 
Wks.  1738  I.  139  To  tug  or  grapple,  and  to  close.  1700 
DRYDEN  Pal.  4-  Arc.  in.  57  Greyhounds,  ..  A  match  for 
pards  in  flight,  in  grappling  for  the  bear.  1709  STEELE  & 
SWIFT  Tatler  No.  70  F  10  A  large  French  Mongrel . .  when 
he  grapples,  bites  even  to  the  Marrow.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro. 
Jonathan  I.  271  They  drew  up — made  play,  .grappled  anew. 
1858  DORAN  Crt.  Fools  338  They  grappled  and  commenced 
wrestling. 

fig.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  74  Let  her  [Truth]  and 
Falshood  grapple. 

6.  To  make  movements  with  the  hands,  as  if  to 
grasp  some  object :  to  grope.    Const,  after,  at,  for, 
to.   Also  with  about  adv.    rare.   (?  Obs.) 

1596  LODGE  Marg.Amer.  137  He  grapled  about  the  floore 
among  the  dead  bodies.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  iv.  349  Is 
praise  the  perquisite  of  ev'ry  paw,  Tho'  black  as  hell,  that 
grapples  well  for  gold  !  1766  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Quality 
(1809)  III.  126,  I  kept  aloof,  however,  for  fear  he  should 
grapple  at  me,  and  sink  us  both  together.  1810  SCOTT  Lady 


after? 

t  b.  To  mount  up  by  clutching  or  grasping. 
1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  i.  xiv.  (1622)  27  They  .. 
grappled  vp  to  the  toppe  of  the  trench  [L.  suninta  viilli 
frensant]. 

7.  Manege  (see  quot.). 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  To  Grapple  [with  Horsemen]  is  when 
a  Horse  lifts  up  one  or  both  his  Legs  at  once,  and  raises 
them  with  Precipitation,  as  if  he  were  a  curveting.  1727-41 
in  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 

8.  Grapple  with  — . 

a.  Naut.  To  make  one's  ship  fast  to  (an  enemy) 
with  grappling-irons ;  to  come  toclose  quarters  with. 

1631  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Eromena  61  Metaneone  . . 
hastened  to  grapple  with  the  Galley.  1687  A.  LOVELL  There- 
not's  Trav.  i.  283  Laid  us  on  board,  and  grappled  with  us 
on  the  Starboard  side.  1759  HUME  Hist,  Eng.  (1806)  IV. 
Ixv.  808  -He  sunk  three  fire-ships,  which  endeavoured  to 
grapple  with  him.  1783  WATSON  Philip  III  (1839)  71  As 
the  Dutch . .  could  navigate  their  ships  witn  greater  dexterity, 
they  were  enabled  to  avoid  grappling  with  the  Spaniards. 
1868  E.  EDWARDS  Raleigh.  I.  vii.  in  To  advise  the  ..Ad- 
miral . .  to  grapple  with  the  enemy's  ships  and  board  them. 

b.  To  grip  as  in  wrestling  ;  to  seize  with  hands 
and  arms ;  to  close  with  bodily. 

1614  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  in.  x.  84  The  President  pre- 
vented his  shoot  by  grapling  with  him.  1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  13  f  3  He  would  fall  at  the  first  Touch  of  Hy- 
daspes,  without  grappling  with  him.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaia 
v.  xl,  The  undefended  youth  Sprung  forward.  .And  grappled 
with  him  breast  to  breast.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ralf Skirl. 
o  '&  Some  one  was  grappling  with  Milo  [a  bloodhound). 
1880  HARTING  Extinct  Brit.  Anim.  i.  19  As  the  animal  rose 
to  grapple  with  the  dogs.  1883  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  IV.  i. 
x.  124  He  grappled  with  Tracy  and  flung  him  to  the  ground. 
o.  To  encounter  hand  to  hand;  to  battle  or 
s'ruggle  with. 

'593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  i.  i.  257  Then  will  I  . .  in  my 
Standard  beare  the  Armes  of  Yorke,  To  grapple  with  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  xviii.  129  Some 
of  them  fear  not  to  encounter  . .  and  to  graple  in  the  rivers 
.  .with  Crocodiles.  1850  SCORESBY  Chccver's  IVhalem  Adv 
xi.  (1859)  147,  I .  .saw  with  horror  one  of  our  men.  .grappling 
with  the  waves.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  v. 
288  The  valiant  burghers  had  already  learned  to  grapple 
with  the  Dane  on  his  own  element. 

d.  Jig.  or  with  reference  to  immaterial  things. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xiii,  §  i.  168  We 
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will  come  (as  in  a  Land,  or  Sea-fight)  to  grapple  and  gripe, 
with  Vanities,  a  1688  HI-NYAN  Dying  Sayings  (1767)  I.  48 
Who  can  grapple  with  the  wrath  of  God?  1748  Alison's 
Voy.  ill.  viii.  374  Thi*  is  usually  a  power  too  mighty  for 
reason  to  grapple  with.  1807  WOKIJMV.  l!7t.  Doc  Rylstonc 
II.  150,  I.  .Presumed  to  grapple  with  their  scorn. 

e.  esp.  To  try  to  overcome  (a  difficulty,  etc.)  ;  to 
try  to  accomplish,  take  in  hand  (a  task,  etc.  )  ;  to  try 
to  deal  with  (a  question,  etc.)  ;  to  try  to  solve 
(a  problem,  etc.). 

1830  J.  W.  CROKER  in  C.  Papers  10  May,  He  did  not  at 
all  grapple  with  the  real  question.  1851  D.  WILSON  I'rc/i. 
Ann.  (1863)  I.  ii.  51  Science  grapples  with  such  startling 
phenomena.  18*5  W.  PENGELLY  in  H.  Pengelly  Life  xi. 
(1897)  170,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  grappling  with  the 
question.  1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Cotuww.  II.  xxxvi.^3  The 
new  historical  school  .  .  will  doubtless  grapple  with  this  task. 

Hence  Gra'ppling$>/.  a. 

1666  DRVDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  Ixxxiv,  Two  grappling  /Etna's 
on  the  ocean  meet  And  English  fires  with  Belgian  flames 
contend.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  307  Antseus  here  and  stern 
Alcides  strive,  And  both  the  grappling  Statues  seem  to  live. 
1814  CARY  Dante,  Par.  xxvi.  54  All  grappling  bonds,  that 
knit  the  heart  to  God,  Confederate  to  make  fast  our  charity. 

t  Gra'pplement.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  GBAPPLE  v. 
+  -MENT.]  A  grappling,  a  close  grasp  in  fighting. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  IL  xi.  29  Downe  him  stayd  With  their 
rude  handes  and  gryesly  graplement. 

Grappler  (grarplw).  [f.  GBAPPLE  v.  +  -ER!.] 
One  who  or  that  which  grapples  :  a.  a  grappling- 
iron,  a  grapnel  ;  b.  one  who  grapples  or  grapples 
with  (an  object)  ;  C.  (see  quot.)  ;  d.  slang,  a  hand. 

a.  1698  LE  GRVS  tr.  Barclay**  Argenis  251  By  casting.  . 
[a]  grappler  upon  the  wall,  which  presently  laid  hold  on  the 
stones.   1830  S.  WARREN  Diary  Physic.  (1832)  I.  xvL  380  The 
grapplers,  with  ropes  attached  to  them,  were  then  fixed  in 
the  sides.    1897  Daily  News  17  May  6/7  He  gently  lowered 
the  grappler  and  swung  it  to  and  fro  to  try  and  catch  the 
clothing  of  the  body. 

b.  1832  L.  HUNT  Translations  Poems  249  Atlas,  grappler 
of  the  stars.     1865  MRS.  WHITNEY  Gaytwrthys  xxvii.  (1879) 
276  Grappler  as  he  was  with  realities. 

O*  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  87/1  A  [gas]  retort  .  .  was  emptied 
by  a  sort  of  grated  iron  or  basket,  called  a  grappler. 

d.  1852  HAZEL  Yankee  Jack  ii.  g  '  Give  us  your  grappler 
on  that,  old  fellow!'  said  Paul,,  .seizing  the  merchant's  hand. 

Grappling  (grarplirj),  vbl.  so.  In  sense  3  cor- 
ruptly graplin,  grap-line.  [f.  GBAPPLE  v.  +  -ING!.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  GBAPPLE. 

1601  CORNWALLYES  Ea.  x,  To  lay  hold  at  the  grappeling 
of  ships  until  the  losse  of  both  hands,  and  then  to  hold  by  the 
teeth.  1607  HIERON  Wks.  \.  225  To  beare  the  shock  and 
brunt  of  the  first  grapling.  1748  F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc,  I.  42 
It  becoming,  soon  after  the  Ship's  grappling,  a  close  Body  of 
Ice.  1894  H.  NISBET  Bush  Girts  Rom.  238  The  different 
stages  [in  an  illness]  of  mad  fury,  savage  grappling,  abject 
terror  [etc.]. 

f2.  A  place  where  one  may  grapple  a  vessel. 
Also  to  come,  bring  to  a  grappling:  to  come  to 
anchor  (cf.  GBAPNEL  2).  Obs. 

1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  i66We  rowed  till  i2at  Night,  judg'd 
it  High  Water,  and  came  to  a  Graplin.  174^  WHITEFIELD  in 
Life  $  Lett.  (1756)  330  The  wind  being  high  and  contrary 
we  were  obliged  to  come  to  a  Grapling,  near  an  open  Reach. 
1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  I.  21  The  long-boat  having  filled 


with  water,  they  had  brought  her  to  a  grapling,  and  quitted 
her.  Ibid.  V.  1680  Two  others  were  ordered  out,  to  fish  at  a 
grappling  near  the  shore. 

3.  concr.  a.  A  grappling-iron  ;  =  GBAPPLE  sb.  i. 
In  first  quot.  collect,    —implements  for  grappling. 
1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warns  134  The  iron  workes,  cables 


steely  Hold  they  cast.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  x.  163,  I  had 
made  me  a  kind  of  an  Anchor ;  with  a  piece  of  a  broken 
graplin.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  vi.  (ed.  2)  228 
A  grappling . .  should  be  kept  handy  in  the  bows  of  the  boat. 
fig.  1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster  xxvii.  170  '  We're  rael 
sorry,  and  we  know  your  heart  was  gript  to  him  with 
grapplins '. 

b.  =  GBAPNEL  2,  GBAPPLE  2. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Sea-men  16  The  streame 
Anchor,  graplings  or  kedgers.  1676  T.  GLOVER  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XI.  625  The  sloop-man  dropped  his  grap-line.  1725 
DE  FOE  Voy.  Round  Worldd&ifi)  116  They  hove  over  their 
grappling  in  five  fathom  water.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L. 
§  149  The  yawl's  grappling  got  so  fast  among  the  rocks, 
that  it  could  not  be  weighed.  1808  A.  PARSONS  Trav.  viii. 
168  Boats,  .with  two  anchor*  or  graplins  to  each  boat.  1833 
M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xv.  (1859)  381  Stand  by  with  the 
grapplings. 

4.  altnb.  and  Comb.,  osgrappling-engine,  -instru- 
ment, etc.;  grappling-hook,  -iron  =  GRAPNEL. 

1618  BOLTON  Floras  (1636)  77  The  hands  of  yron,  and  other 
the  *grappling  engine  of  the  Romans,  the  enemy  made  much 
sport  at.  1622  DRAYTON  Poly^ilb.  xix.  (1748)  334  In  hulks 
with  *grapling  hooks  to  hunt  the  dreadful  whale.  1625 


ments.   1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Harpa,  a  'grapelyng  yron,  for  to 


,  -- — , 0 erapphng 

irons.. jumped  on  the  deck.  1845  JAMES  A.  Neil  II.  \, 
Hand  me  that  grappling  iron,  my  man. 

Grapse,  obs.  form  of  GRASP  v. 

Grapsoid  (grx'psoid),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  graps-us 
+  -DID.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  of  crabs 
denominated  Grapsus,  or  the  family  Grapsidx. 

1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  48  There  are  Cancroidea  that  approach 
the  Grapboid  species  in  the  distant  eyes. 


GRASP. 

So  Grapsoi  dia.n  a.  and  sb. 

1838  rainy  Cycl.  XI.  359/2  Grapsoidians,  a  natural  group 
of  brachyurous  crustaceans. 

Graptolite  (gnc-ptfloit).  I'alxont.  [f.  Gr. 
7pa7rTo-s  [Minted  or  marked  with  letters  +  -HIE  ; 
in  sense  i  ad.  mod.L.  graptolithus  (Linnaeus).] 

fl.  Any  stone  exhibiting  a  resemblance  to  a 
drawing.  Obs. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  363/1  The  Florentine,  or  ruin 
marble,  the  dendritical  ramifications  on  many  limestones, 
and  the  moss-like  forms  in  agates,  &c.,  were  ranked  [by 
Linnaeus]  as  Graptolites.  1847  m  CRAIG. 

2.  A  fossil  zoophyte  of  the  genus  Graptoliles  (or 
Graplolithus)  or  of  the  family  of  which  this  genus 
is  the  type. 

(The  graptolites  are  known  from  their  impressions  on  the 
surface  of  hard  shales,  resembling  markings  with  a  slate 
pencil.  Some  suggest  the  form  of  a  quill  pen.) 

1841  Trans.  Clot.  Soc.  Ser.  11.  (1842)  VI.  558  Graptolites 
were  found  at  Robleston  . .  in  calcareous  shales.  1872 
NICHOLSON  Palxonl.  A  If  the  Graptolites  belong  to  certain 
genera,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  dealing  with  lower 
Silurian  Rocks. 

Comb.  1863  A.  C.  RAMSAY  Phys.  Geog.  vi.  (1878)  83  The 
graptolite-bearing  mud. 

Hence  Graptoli  tic  «.,  of  or  pertaining  to  grapto- 
lites ;  containing  graptolites. 

1843  PORTLOCK  Grol.  231  Another  graptolitic  bed  in 
Fermanagh.  1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  v.  90  The  supposed 
fucoids  . .  belong  to  graptolitic  or  other  zoophytes.  1880 
RAMSAY  in  Times  26  Aug.  5/3  The  Lower  Silurian  grapto- 
litic rocks  at  Corswall  Point  in  Wigtonshire. 

Graptoloid  (grarptiJloid),  a.  [f.  GRAPTOL-ITE 
+  -OLD.]  Resembling  a  graptolite ;  belonging  to 
the  division  Graptoloidea  of  liydroids. 

1872  W.  S.  SYMONDS  Rec.  Rocks  v.  143  He  thought  these 
branched,  plant-like  bodies  would  prove  eventually  to  be 
graptoloid  animals. 

Graptomancy  (grae-pWmaensi).  rare-1,  [f. 
Gr.  ypairr6-s  written  +  /laj-rtia  divination.  Cf. 
BIBLIOMANCY.]  Divination  by  handwriting. 

1818-60  WHATELY  Comnipl.  Bk.  (1864)  187  To  convince 
those  who  deride  graptomancy.. that  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  it. 

Grapull,  obs.  form  of  GBAPPLE  sb. 

Grapy  (gr<?1-pi),  a.    [f.  GRAPE  **.'  4-  -ti.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  grapes  or  to  the  vine; 
composed  or  savouring  of  grapes. 

IS94  P"T  Jewell-he,  u.  15  That  little  acquaintance  which 
I  haue  had  with  the  grapie  God.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple 
Isl.  vu.  Ixxiii,  His  soul  quite  soused  lay  in  grapy  blood. 
1717  ADDISON  Ovid,  Melam.  in.  800  The  grapy  clusters 
spread  On  his  fair  brows.  1717  GAY  Ovid,  Metam.  ix.  108 
And  on  the  marble  altar's  pollsh'd  frame  Pours  forth  the 
grapy  stream.  1837  Fraser's  Mag.  XVI.  162  ' Surely ',  said 
the  corks, '  we  have  been  acquainted  before  ? '  '  Unquestion- 
ably', answered  the  wine,  with  a  grapy  kiss,  'we  have'. 
1863  B.  TAYLOR  H.  Thurston  I.  70  Neither  of  these  gentle- 
men possessed  a  particle  of  the  grapy  bloom  in  either  cell 
of  the  double  heart. 

t  2.  As  the  epithet  of  the  CHOROID  coat  of  the 
eye.  (Cf.  UVEA.)  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  v.  v.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Aftyr 
bis  foloweb  pe  curtel  bat  is  called  '  uvea ',  grapi,  and  hab  fat 
name  for  he  is  liche  in  coloure  to  a  blak  grape.  1615  H. 
CROOKE  Body  tf  Man  671  The  grapy  membrane  which  is 
diucrsly  coloured  would  be  scene.  1696  J.  EDWARDS 
Demonstr,  Exist.  God  11.  30  The  anterior  part  only  is  that 
which  should  be  call'd  grapy.  It  is  generally  black  in  man, 
and  therefore  hath  the  name  because  it  resembles  the  skin 
of  a  black  grape  when  'tis  press'd. 

3.  Affected  with  'grapes'  (see  GRAPE  sb.  5). 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  313/1  The  grapy  heels  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  stable  in  which  they  are  found. 

4.  Comb.,  as  grapy -blue  adj. 

1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  313  The  stupid  little 
half  open  eyes  were  of  that  strange,  dull,  grapy  blue  colour, 
common  to  beast  or  baby. 

Gras(e,  obs.  form  of  GRACE,  GBASS,  GRAZE. 

Grasett,  variant  of  GRAZET(T. 

t  Grash,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.  the  vb.  Cf. 
CBASH  sb.'f]  A  bout  or  attack. 

a  iSio  BABINGTON  Com/.  Notes  Num.  xxxi.  Wks.  (1615) 
ll.  181  Miserable  man  whom  a  little  Flea  can  vex,  whom 
one  crash  of  an  Ague  can  pluck  downc. 

t  Grash,  v.  Obs.  [Onomatopoeic.  Cf.  GNASH  v., 
CRASH  v.  3.]  trans,  and  intr.  —GNASH  v. 

1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Collingbourne^  xviii,  Here  Tyraunt 
Rychard  played  the  eager  Hog,  His  grashyng  tuskes  my 
tender  grystels  shore:  His  bloudhound  Lovell  playd  the 
ravenyng  Dog.  1570  T.  PRESTON  Lament,  fr.  Rome  etc.  in 
Collier  Old  Ball.  (Percy  Soc.)  71  Poll  nose,  rube  eye  Grash 
the  teth,  drawe  mouth  awrye.  1577  KENDALL  Trifles  7  No 
chillyng  cold,  no  scaldyng  heate,  No  grashyng  chaps  of 
monsters  greate.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Bcasls  126  The 
Serpent  seeing  her  aduersary  lifteth  her  necke  aboue  the 
ground,  and  grasheth  at  the  Hart  with  her  teeth. 

Grashop,  variant  of  GRASSHOP,  Obs. 

Grasier,  -or,  obs.  forms  of  GRAZIER. 

Grasle,  variant  of  GBASSIL,  Sc.  Obs. 

Grasoune,  variant  of  GERSDM,  Obs. 

1640  Bk.  War  Committee  Covenanters  16  My  Lady  Ken 
mure's  dewties,  grasounes  and  uthers. 

Grasp  (grasp),  sl>.  Also  6-7  graspe.  [f.  thevb.] 

1.  That  which  is  fitted  to  grasp  or  clutch,  or  to 

be  grasped  or  clutched ;  the  fluke  of  an  anchor, 

a  handle.     Now  only  Naut.  the  handle  of  an  oar. 

1561  EDEN  Arte  Nauig.  A  iij  b,  The  Thirreni  founde  the 

vse  of  the  anker  of  one  graspe  or  flooke.     1600  SURFLET 


GRASP. 

CoHHtrie  Farme  n.  Ixxi.  421  Two  boords..in  the  midst., 
made  fast  to  a  little  sticke  or  woodden  pin  in  manner  of 
a  graspe,  by  which  one  may  handle  them.  1883  in  CI.ARK 
RUSSELL  Sailers'  Lang. 

2.  The  action  ol  grasping;  a  gripping  or  fast 
hold  ;  the  grip  of  the  hand  ;  f  an  embrace. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  %  Cr.  iv.  ii.  13  Beshrew  the  witch  !  with 
venomous  wights  she  stayes  . .  but  flies  the  graspes  of  loue 
1690  DKYDEN  Don  Sebastian  in.  (1692)  46  This  hand  and 
this  [sword]  have  been  acquainted  well;  It  shou'd  have 
come  before  into  my  grasp,  To  kill  the  Ravisher.  1751 
YOUNG  Brothers  iv.  i.  Wks.  1757  II.  272  Stubborn  is  the 
grasp  of  dying  men.  iSooSouTHF.v  Thalaba  in.  xxxii,  From 
his  [a  bird's]  relaxing  grasp  a  Locust  fell.  1855  TENNYSON 
Maud  i.  xiii.  ii,  I  long'd  . .  To  give  him  the  grasp  of  fellow- 
ship. 1855  BAIN  Senses  f,  Int.  n.  i.  §  7  (1864)  85  The  grasp  of 
the  hand  is  the  result  of  an  extensive  muscular  endowment. 
1884  M.  MACKENZIE  Qit.  Throat  $  Nose  II.  206  His  power 
of  grasp  with  the  left  hand  was.,  less  than  normal. 

trails/.  1869  BOUTELL  Anns  f,  Arm.  L  5  The  shaft  with 
the  arrow-head  within  its  grasp  was  bound  round  with 
bands. 

t  b.  fig-  with  allusion  to  wrestling.  To  come 
to  (the)  grasp :  to  come  to  close  quarters.  06s. 

c  1583  BURLEICH  Adv.  to  Eliz.  \nfJarl.  Misc.  (1811)  VII. 
62  As  King  of  Spain,  without  the  Low  Countries  he  may 
trouble  Qur  skirts  of  Ireland,  but  never  come  to  grasp  with 
you.  1580  Pafpe  ™.  Hatchet  (1844)  17,  I  would  it  were 
come  to  the  grasp,  we  would  show  them  an  Irish  tricke. 
'59?  NASHE  Pasquits  Apol.  i.  B  iv  b,  I  looke  for  scho- 
lasticall  graspes,  and  aunswers  to  so  graue  and  weightie 
arguments. 

c.  Within  {one's)  grasp :  close  enough  to  admit 
of  being  grasped.  Similarly  Ready  to  one's  grasp. 
Beyond  one 's grasp :  out  of  one's  reach.  Chieflyy^. 
•  "  J?7^  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  VIH.  §  84  They  looked  upon 
it  [York]  as  their  own,  and  had  it  even  within  their  grasp. 
>8o3  J.  BRISTED  Tour  Highlands  I.  296  No  inducement 
could  prevail  upon  me  to  trust  myself  within  the  grasp 
of  this  amorous  Bacchante.  1831  DE  QUINCEY  Parr  Wks. 
(1890)  V.  15  Had  volume  the  second  ofthat  same  folio  with 
which  he  [Dr.  Johnson]  floored  Osborne  happened  to  lie 
ready  to  the  prostrate  man's  grasp,  nobody  can  suppose  [etc.]. 
1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  27  He  was  re- 
storing lands  most  of  which  were  quite  beyond  his  grasp. 

8.  fig.  a.  Firm  hold  or  control ;  possession, 
mastery. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macli.  iv.  iii.  36,  I  would  not  be  the  Vilaine 
that  thou  thinks't,  For  the  whole  Space  that's  in  the  Tyrants 
Graspe.  1634  MILTON  Comus  357  Within  the  direful  grasp 
Of  savage  hunger,  or  of  savage  heat.  1699  POMFRET  Love 
Triumph,  over  Reason  55  I'll  not  see  my  charge.  .Info  the 

frasp  of  any  ruin  run.  1811  W.  R.  SPENCER  Poems  33 
n  the  grasp  of  death.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  619 
He  was  in  the  grasp  of  one  who  never  forgave,  a  1853 
WEBSTER  Wks.  (1877)  IV.  133  To  rescue  liberty  from  the 
grasp  of  executive  power.  1875  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Enif. 
xiv.  (ed.  5)  225  Albert  I  tried  in  vain  to  wrest  the  tolls  of 
the  Rhine  from  the  grasp  of  the  Rhenish  electors. 

b.  Intellectual  hold ;  esp.  comprehensive  mastery 
of  the  whole  of  a  subject ;  hence,  mental  compre- 
hensiveness. 

1683  TEMPLE  Mem.  Wks.  1731  I.  474  The  Prince  and 
Pensioner,  who  alone  had  so  full  a  Grasp  of  the  Business 
in  Holland,  as  to  [etc.].  1713  BERKELEY  Guardian  No.  70 
f  7  It  is  too  big  for  the  grasp  of  a  human  intellect.  1817 
CHALMERS  Astron.  Disc.  i.  (1852)  35  Though  His  mind 
takes  into  its  comprehensive  grasp,  immensity  and  all  its 
wonders.  1830  COLERIDGE  Tacle-t.  ii  May,  Those  enor- 
mously prolix  harangues  are  a  proof  of  weakness  in  the 
higher  intellectual  grasp.  •  1867  A.  BARRY  Sir  C.  Barry 
i.  13  Gaining  a  thorough  grasp  of  his  art.  1875  E.  WHITE 
Life  in  Christ  I.  i.  (1878)  7  In  health  the  mind  is  strong,  in 
sickness  it  loses  its  energy  and  grasp.  1878  R.  W.  DALE  Lect. 
Preach,  i.  (ed.  2)  15  We  think  we  have  a  grasp  of  new 
truth.  1884  M.  CREIGHTON  in  Contemp.  Rev.  XLVI.  144 
No  historian  has  ever  had  so  large  a  grasp  as  Ranke  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  history.  1889  RUSKIN  Prxterita 
III.  19  A  succession  of  men  of  immense  mental  grasp. 

1 4.  Twilight.  [?  Another  word ;  cf.  GBISPING, 
GBOPSINO.] 

1650  USSHER  Annals  Age  vi.  (1658)  296  And  then,  re- 
moving his  Camp  without  any  noise,  in  the  grasp  of  the 
evening,  encamped  upon  the  bank  of  the  River  Nile. 

5.   Comb.  :  grasp-hold,  hold  for  the  grasp. 

1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm.  A>  Eng.  \.  619  Some  branch 
which  might  furnish  grasphold  for  his  hands. 

Grasp  (grasp),  v.  Forms :  4  graasp,  (5  eraspe, 
grapse),  4-7  graspe,  4-  grasp.  [ME.  graspen, 
metathesis  olgrapsen,  perh.  repr.  OE.  *grsepsan  :— 
OTeut.  type  *graipist>n,  f.  *graip-  GKOPE  v.  Cf. 
I.G.,  EFtis.  grafsm  to  grasp,  snatch,  graps  a  grasp. 

With  the  rare  form  eraspe  (sense  i),  perhaps  a  distinct  word, 
cf.  ON.  krafsa,  'to  paw  or  scratch  with  the  feet'  (Vigf.).] 

t  1.  intr.  To  make  clutches  with  the  hand.  Often 
used  as  synonymous  with  GROPE.  Often  with 
after,  to,  towards,  upon,  with.  06s.  exc.  as  in  b. 

1381  WYCLIF  Deul.  xxviii.  29  Thou  shall  graasp  [1388 
grope]  in  mydday,  as  is  woned  a  blynd  man  to  graasp  in 
derknissis.  1398  TRF.VISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vil.  xx.  (1495) 
237  The  blynde  puttyth  forth  the  honde  all  abowte  gropyng 
and  graspynge.  141$  HOCCLEVE  To  Sir  J.  Oldcastle  347 
O  !  wher-to  graspen  yee  so  fer,  and  grope  After  swich 
thyng.  a  1410  —  De  Keg.  Princ.  212  )>ou  graspist  Iv.  r. 
grapsest]  heer  &  bere,  as  do(>  }>e  blynde.  c  1440  Bone  Flor. 
678  Owt  of  ther  sadyls  they  felle  besyde,  And  graspyd 
to  odur  gere.  c  1450  Merlin  649  Than  he  began  to  eraspe 
after  his  arme,  for  to  take  from  hym  his  swerde  out  of  his 
honde.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Vf,  in.  ii.  172  His  hands 
abroad  display 'd  as  one  that  graspt  And  tugg'd  for  Life, 
and  was  by  strength  subdude.  18(4  Sorceress  i.  iii,  Why 
do  you  shake  and  grasp  upon  me  so?  1818  SCOTT  F.  Af. 
Perth  ii,  His  irritated  opponent  . .  grasped  towards  his  own 
side,  as  if  seeking  a  sword  or  dagger. 
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fie.  1744  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vii.  2042  This,  this  Is  thinking  free, 
a  thought  that  grasps  Beyond  a  grain,  and  looks  beyond  an 
hour. 

b.  To  grasp  at:  to  make  a  clutch  at,  to  try  to 
seize.  Chiefly  with  immaterial  obj.  m  fig.  Also, 
To  accept  with  avidity  (an  offer,  etc.). 

1677  tse«  GRASPING  vbl.  sb.\.  a  1698  TEMPLE  Ess.  Constit. 
%  Int.  Empire  Wks.  1731  I.  87  No  Monarchy  having  ever 
grasped  at  so  great  an  Empire  there.  1718  PRIOR  Solomon 
i.  741  Alas  !  we  grasp  at  Clouds,  and  beat  the  Air,  Vexing 
that  spirit  we  intend  to  clear.  1755  J.  McLAURiN  Serm.  <y 
Ess.  25  Covetousness  often  loses  what  it  has  by  grasping  at 
more.  1781  COWPF.R  Progr.  Error  22  Like  quicksilver,  the 
rhetoric  they  display,  Shines  as  it  runs,  but,  grasped  at, 
slips  away.  1840  THIRLWALL  Greece  VI  I.  Iviii.  267  Teutames 
grasped  at  their  offers.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II. 
*M  ^*nere  was  h'ttle  doubt  that,  .by  grasping  at  too  much, 
tflleovernment  would  lose  all.  1850  W.  IRVING  Goldsm.  iii. 
54,  I  readily  grasped  at  his  proposal.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid 
1573  Geraint.  .grasping at  his  sword.  1868  HELPS  Realmah 
xvi.  (1860)  441  Recovering  himself  he  grasped  at  the  balcony. 
1898  J.  CAIRO  Univ.  Addr.  7  Grasping  at  a  premature  and 
false  simplicity. 

transf.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  ii,  Old  Yew,  which 
graspest  at  the  stones  That  name  the  under-lying  dead. 

f  C.  To  make  the  motion  of  embracing  or  en- 
circling something  with  the  arms;  to  grapple  with. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  HI.  (1590)  269  Nisus  grasping  with 
Amphialus,  was  with  a  short  dagger  slaine.  Ibid.  293  b, 
Argalus  ..  ranne  in  to  graspe  with  him,  and  so  [they]  closed 
together.  1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  i,  Some  vil- 
lame's  outrage.  .Might  graspe  with  her.  1647  W.  BROWNE 
tr.  Gomberville's  Polexander  in.  136,  I  cannot  conceive 
through  what  urgency  so  many  unfortunate  people  should 
be  compell'd  hither  to  graspe  with  death.  1766  H.  BROOK  K 
Fool  of  Quality  (1809)  IV.  157  She  now  grasped  about  his 
neck,  half-smothering  him  with  the  repetition  of  her  kisses 
and  caresses. 

2.  trans.  To  clutch  at ;  to  s*ize  greedily. 

1643  DENHAM  Cooper's  H.  18  Kings,  by  grasping  more 
than  they  can  hold,  First  made  their  Subjects,  by  oppression, 
bold.  1656-9  B.  HARRIS  ParivaCs  Iron  Age  (ed.  2)  92  He 
who  grasps  much,  holds  little. 

Proverb.  1855  H.  G.  BOHN  Coll.  Eng.  Prov.  99  Grasp  no 
more  than  thy  hand  will  hold.  Ibid.  365  Grasp  all,  lose  all. 

absol.  a  1700  DRYDEN  (J.),  Like  a  miser  'midst  his  store, 
Who  grasps  and  grasps  'till  he  can  hold  no  more.  1844 
THIRLWALL  Greece  VIII.  Ixii.  147  He  was.  .willing  to  let  his 
friends  grasp  and  enjoy  as  they  were  able. 

3.  To  seize  and  hold  firmly  with  the  hand.     To 
grasp  the  nettle :  fig.  to  attack  a  difficulty  boldly. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1590)  199  b,  O  foole  that  I  am, 
that  thought  I  couldegraspe  water  and  binde  the  winde.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  £Y,  v.  i.  07  Thy  Hand  is  made  to  graspe 
a  Palmers  staffe.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iii. 
Wks.  1856  1. 126  She  graspt  my  hand,  And  kissing  it,  spake 
thus.^  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  83  Curroon 
(longing  to  graspe  the  Diadem)  commands  [him]  to  begin  the 
fight.  1687  A.  LOVELL  Thevenofs  Trav.  i.  124  A  fruit  like 
Oranges,  but  so  big,  that  one  cannot  grasp  them  with  both 
hands.  1708  E.  SMITH  Phaedra  <$•  Hipp.  n.  (1709)  20  Now 
he  devours  her  with  his  eager  Eyes,  Now  grasps  her  Hands. 
178*  COWPER  Gilpin  91  He  grasp 'd  the  mane  with  both 
his  hands,  And  eke  with  all  his  might.  1816  J.  SMITH  Pano- 
rama Sci.  <$•  Art  II.  286  If  two.  .silver  spoons,  be  grasped 
one  in  each  hand  [etc.].  1860  TYNDALI.  Glac.  \.  iii.  29  He 
stretched  forth  his  right  hand,  which  I  grasped  firmly  in 
mine.  1884  SIR  S.  ST.  JOHN  Hayti  Intrpd.  10  It  was  hoped 
.  .that,  grasping  the  nettle  with  resolution,  he  might  suffer 
no  evil  results. 

b.  fig.  or  in  immaterial  sense.     (See  also  6.) 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  in.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  106 
Graspe  the  sterne  bended  front  Of  frowning  vengeance  with 
unpaized  clutch.  1612-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  it.  i,  She 
[Hagar]  chose  (apart)  to  graspe  one  death,  alone,  Rather 
than  by  her  babe  a  million.  1782  COWPER  Retirement  756 
We  ..  grasp  seeming  happiness,  and  find  it  pain.  1833  I. 
TAYLOR  Fanat.  vi.  204  The  anguish  that  grasps  the  heart  of 
his  judge  !  1875  JOWETT  Plato(td.  2)  IV.  86  Like  wrestlers, 
let  us  approach  and  grasp  this  new  argument.  1878  R.  W. 
DALE  Lect.  Preach,  vi.  (ed.  2)  167  Grasp  your  thoughts 
firmly  and  let  your  sentences  take  their  chance. 

f4.  To  clasp  in  the  arms,  embrace;  also  with 
in.  To  grasp  up  (transf.) :  to  hem  in.  Obs. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  4-  Cr.  HI.  iii.  168  A  fashionable  Hoste, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  Guest  by  th'  hand  ;  And 
with  his  armes  out-stretcht,  as  he  would  flye,  Graspes  in  the 
commer.  1657  W.  DILLINGHAM  Cotnm.  Sir  F.  Vert  Ep. 
Rdr.,  With  three  times  that  number  he  had  grasped  up  the 
Prince  and  his  men  against  the  sea-shore.  1684  ?  DRYDEN 
in  Miscelt.  i.  204  The  City  Dame  . .  to  her  Country-house 
retires,  Where  she  may  bribe,  then  grasp  some  brawny 
clown,  Or  her  appointed  Gallant  come  To  feed  her  loose 
desires.  1766  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Quality  (1809)  IV.  142 
Seating  her  fondly  un  his  knee,  and  grasping  her  to  his  bosom. 

6.  To  hold  firmly  as  with  the  fingers;  to  grip. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  261  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  object  is  too  large  for  the  [elephant's]  trunk  to 
grasp.  1799  Med.  Jml.  II.  246 The  fimbriae.  .are  gradually 
expanding  themselves,  so  as  to  grasp  and  completely  enclose 
the  ovaria.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  513  The 
operation  of  grasping  and  swallowing  the  food.. is  accom- 
plished through  the  agency  of  the  Nervous  system.  1871 
B.  STEWART  Heat  §  83  The  tire  is  put  on  hot.  .on  its  con- 
traction in  cooling,  it  grasps  the  wheel  with  great  force. 

6.  To  lay  hold  of  with  the  mind ;  to  become 
completely  cognizant  of  or  acquainted  with;  to 
comprehend. 

1680  H.  MORE  Apocal.  Apoc.  3  The  Eternal  lehovah, 
who  graspeth  all  past,  present,  and  to  come  in  the  eternity 
of  His  Wisdom  and  Power.  1710  WATERLAND  Eight  Serm. 
85  In  one  comprehensive  View  grasping  the  whole  System. 
1781  V.  KNOX  I.ibt-ral  Educ.  XL  108  The  memory  will 
grasp  and  retain  all  that  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
valuable  improvement.  1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir.  Desfot.  iii. 
94  The  one  party  did  not  grasp  the  immortal  destinies  of 


GRASPLESS. 

the  other.  1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  vii.  (1860)  I.  120 
Conception .  .expresses  the  act  of  comprehending  or  grasping 
up  into  unity  the  various  qualities  by  which  an  object  is 
characterised.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  367  Philo- 
sophers only  are  able  to  grasp  the  eternal  and  unchangeable. 
1881  BKSANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  i.  viii.  (1883)  62  Kitty 
only  imperfectly  grasped  the  rudiments  of  the  science. 

Hence  Grasped  ///.  a.     Also  grasped-at. 

1814  Apostate  in.  iii,  With  grasped  dagger  and  blanch'd 
quiv'ring  lip.  1889  Spectator  14  Dec.  829  A  much-desired 
and  eagerly  grasped-at  excuse. 

Grasp  able  (gra'spab'l),  a.  [f.  GRASP  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  That  may  be  grasped. 

1818  KEATS  Endym.  n.  671  His  every  sense  had  grown 
Ethereal  for  pleasure  ;  'bove  his  head  Flew  a  delight,  half 
graspable.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  4-  Bk.  i.  1275  While  life 
was  graspable  and  gainable.  1887  E.  GURNEY  Tertium 
Quid  II.  60  Short  and  graspable  pieces  of  musical  com- 
bination. 

Grasp-all,  nonce-ivd.  [obj.  comb.  f.  GBASP  v.~\ 
One  who  clutches  at  everything,  a  greedy  person. 

1802  MRS.  JANE  WEST  Infidel  Father  1.  256  The  latter 
have  long  possessed  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  titles  of  epi- 
cures and  graspalls. 

Grasper  (gra-spsj).    [f.  GRASP  v.  +  -ER*.] 

1 1.  A  grappling-iron.   Obs.    (Cf.  GBASPLE.) 

iSS3  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  iv.  40  The  bandes  and  graspers 
wherwith  y*  galaies  were  fastened  together. 

2.  One  who  grasps  (at} ;  a  grasping  person. 

1601  Q.  ELIZ.  Sp.  to  last  Parl.  2,  I  neuer  was  any 
greedy  scraping  grasper.  163*  SHERWOOD,  A  grasper, 
grippeur.  1736  AINSWORTH  Eng.-Lat,  Diet,  s.v.,  A  grasper 
at,  qui  aliquid  captat.  1755  JOHNSON,  Grasper,  one  that 
grasps,  seizes,  or  catches  at.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour 
(1861)  II.  233  When  it  is  not  followed  by  a  like  diminution 
in  the  selling  price  of  the  article,  and  the  wages  of  which  the 
men  are  mulct  go  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  capitalist, 
the  employer  alone  is  benefited,  and  is  then  known  as  a 
'  grasper '.  1895  R.  BLATCHFORD  Merrie  Eng.  xv.  116  The 
great  bulk  of  our  graspers  and  grubbers  value  money  for 
what  it  will  bring. 

Graspeya,  variant  of  GRAPEYS,  Obs. 

Grasping  (gra-spin),  vbl.  sb.  ff.  GBASP  v.  + 
-INQ!.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GBASP. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  80  Gredy  graspyng  gat  it 
1647  SANDERSON  Sertn.  II.  215  Ambitious  spints,  who,  for 
the  grasping  of  a  vast  and  unjust  power,  .have  [etc.],  16*7 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  $  239  The  grasping  of  the  militia 
of  the  kingdom  into  their  own  hands  . .  was  ..  desired  the 
Summer  before.  1677  GILPIN  Demonol.  (1867)  408  They 
lick  themselves  whole  by  an  overforward  grasping  at  such 
passages  of  Scripture.  1841  EMERSON  Ltct.t  Man  Reformer 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  247  Let  the  amelioration  in  our  laws  of 
properly  proceed  from  the  concession  of  the  rich,  not  from 
the  grasping  of  the  poor.  1864  BURTON  Scot.  Abr.  I.  ii.  99 
The  history  of  almost  every  man's  rise  in  the  world  consists 
of  a  succession  of  graspings  and  holdings. 

attrib.  1876  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  146  The  hand  had  regained 
ordinary  grasping  power. 

Grasping  (gra-spin),  ///.  a.     [-ING2.] 

1.  That  grasps,  in  senses  of  the  vb. ;  tenacious. 


fet 


1577  KENDALL  'Flowers  Epigr.  93  b,  And  lastly  deme  thy 

:thered  bedde,  alwaies  thy  graspyng  graue.  1590  SPENSER 
/•'.  Q.  1. 1.  20  It  forst  him  slacke  His  grasping  hold.  1816 
SHELLEY  Alastor  531  Nought  but  knarled  roots  of  ancient 
pines  Branchless  and  blasted,  clenched  with  grasping  roots 
The  unwilling  soil.  1883  G.  ALLEN  in  Knowledge  20  July 
34  The  big  grasping  claws . .  in  a  crab. 

2.  fig.  Eager  for  gain,  greedy,  avaricious. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  I.  126  The  less,  surely,  ought 
I  to  give  into  these  grasping  views  of  my  brother.  1771 
BURKE  Sp.  Middlesex  Election  Wks.  X.  65  This  is.. a 
difficult  thing  to  the  corrupt,  grasping  and  ambitious  part 
of  human  nature.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  iv.  xxviii,  My 
wealth,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh  Already  casts  a  grasping 
eye.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng.  xxi.  IV.  555  He  was 
generally  thought  interested  and  grasping. 

Hence  Gra  spingly  adv.,  Gra'spingnesa. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  I.  124  To  take  all  that  good- 
nature, or  indulgence.. confers  shews.. a  graspingness  that 
is  unworthy  of  that  indulgence.  1832  LYTTON  Eng.  Aram 
I.  vii,  To  be  more  graspingly  selfish.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  4- 
Dogma  (1876)  201  Faults  of  self-assertion,  graspingness,  and 
violence.  1885  C.  LOWE  Bismarck  II.  357  The  Pope  had 
proved  himself  to  be  graspingly  unwise.  1890  /•.'»*,'•  lilustr. 
Mag.  Dec.  209  Hard  were  their  backs  as  anvils  of  steel,  and 
graspingly  arched  nipper-armed  claws  before  them. 

t  Gra'Bple,  sb.  [variant  of  GRAPPLE  sb. :  cf. 
next.]  =  GRAPPLE  sb.  i . 

1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  iv.  40  b,  They  deuised  longe 
rafters  to  the  which  they  fastened  grasples  of  Iron  and  great 
hokes.  I  bid.  41  The  grasples  [ed.  1570,  fol.  60  b,  grasplers] 
letten  downe  (which  be  called  corui)  toke  violently  away 
manv  of  the  souldiers  that  were  within  the  shyppes. 

t  Gra'Sple,  »•  Obs.  [variant  of  GRAPPLE  v., 
influenced  by  association  with  GRASP  p.]  trans. 
and  intr.  =  GRAPPLE  v.  4  and  8  a. 

1557  BRENDE£.  Curtftts iv.  41  b, The  cynquereme  graspeled 
wit  Ii  her.  1555  EDEN  Decades  188  Suche  as  can  not  grasple 
or  take  holde  of  any  thynge. 

Hence  f  Graspler  =  (iiiAiTi.KU  a. 

"553  [see  GRASPLE  sb,\- 

Graspless  (gra-sples),  a.  [f.  GRASP  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
a.  Without  grasp  or  grip  ;  loose,  relaxed,  b.  Not 
admitting  of  a  grasp,  i.  e.  of  being  grasped. 

1794  COLERIDGE  On  Friend  Who  Died  of  'Fever  43  From 
my  graspless  band  Drop  Friendship's  precious  pearls,  like 
hour-glass  sand.  1849  Tail's  Mag.  XVI.  348/2  Where 
Past  and  Future  wholly  are  submerged  In  one  vast,  grasp- 
less,  Present  infinite.  1886  Blackw.  Mag.  CXL,  259  In  its 
graspless  hold  her  hand  Felt  that  the  sceptre  shivered. 
1894  HALL  CAINK  Manxman  vi.  x.  390  It  fell  from  his 
graspless  fingers  to  the  floor. 


GRASS. 

Grass    (gras),  st.1     Forms:   a.   i   gras,  (//. 

grasu),  3-5  gres,  3-6  gras,  (3  grace,  graes,  4 

grece,  grees),  4  gris(e,  4,  6  griss(e,  4-6  gressi^e, 

4-7  grasse,   (5   graas,   grase,  graz),  6-  grass. 

/3.  i  gsers,  gers,  subsequently  Sf.  and  north,  dial. 
4,  6-9  gers(e,  4-6  gyrs(s,  5-6  gyrse,  5,  9  girss, 

6,  Q  gerss,  6-9  girs(e.  [Com.  Teut.  :  OE.  grtrs,  < 
gxrs  str.  neut.  =  OFris.  gres,  gers,  OS.  gras  (MDu. 
pv-rtJ,  ^ir«,  ,?*«•,  mod.Dn.  gras},  OHG.  (MHG., 
mod.Ger.),  ON.  (Sw.  £«&,  Da.  |w),  Goth,  ^raj  :- 
OTeut.  *^raw™,  f.  OTent.  root  *gra- :  grS-  (whence 
MHG.  gruosc  young  plants ;  also  GREEN  a., 
GROW  z».):— OAryan  *ghr%-  to  grow,  whence  L. 
gramen  grass.] 

1.  Herbage  in  general,  the  blades  or  leaves  and 
stalks  of  which  are  eaten  by  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
etc.  Also,  in  a  narrower  sense,  restricted  to  the 
smaller  non-cereal  Graminex  (see  3),  and  plants 
resembling  these  in  general  appearance.  In  early 
use  often//.,  but  now  only  collect,  sing. 

c  715  Corpus  Gloss.  864  Fenvm,  graes.  ^897  K.  ALFRED 
Gregory's  Past,  xxiii.  173  Sua  sua  manegra  cynna  wyrta  & 
grasu  beoS  jerad.  c  1000  Andreas  38  (Gr.)  Hie  his  &  gzrs 
for  meteleaste  ineSe  jedrehte.  riaoo  ORMIN  15467  bwa 
fele  kinne  wasstmess  Off  gresess,  &  off  tres.  c  1105  LAY. 
3905  pat  heo  frete  |*t  corn  &  bat  graes.  c  1150  Gen,  ft  Ex. 
3049  Trees  it  for-brac,  and  gres,  and  corn,  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  11109  (GOtt.)  He  ..  liued  wid  rotis  and  wid  grise  [Co//, 
gress].  1:1340  Ibid.  4563  (Trin.)  Floures  &  greses  {other 
texts  gress(e)  berynne  I  fond,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wkt.  (1880) 
388  Lilyes  &  grasse  bat  growen  in  be  felde.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  xvi.  244  Bestes  by  gras  &  by  greyn  and  Dy  grene 
rotes,  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  \.  xiii.  1 1  Sum  steddys  growys 
sa  habowndanly  Of  Gyrs,  bat  [etc.].  1147  BOKENHAM 
Seyntys  (Roxb.)  296  Whan  a  flode  rysythupheye  Gres  goth 
undyr.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of/Esof\.  i,  Of  a  mule  whiche 
ete  grasse  in  a  medowe.  nyghe  to  a  grete  forest.  1504 
PluiMfton  Corr.  (Camden)  187  She  hath  no  gresse  to  hir 
cattell.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  HI.  iv.  25  Trippis  eik  of  gait, 
but  ony  keipar.  In  the  rank  gersis  pasturing  on  raw.  1549 
Comfl.  Scot.  vi.  37,  I  past  to  the  greene  hoilsum  feildis.  .to 
resaue  the  sueit  fragrant  smel  of  tendir  gyrssis.  1597 
MIDDLETON  Wisdom  Solomon  xvi.  25  Is  grass  man's  meat  ? 
no,  it  is  cattle's  food.  1637  B.  JONSON  Sad  Sheth.  \.  i, 
Her  treading  would  not  bend  a  blade  of  grasse  1  1755 
J.  McLAURiN  Serm.  fy  Ess.  no  The  least  pile  of  grass 
is  an  effect  of  infinite  power.  1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  II.  315  Quadrupedes,  that  feed  upon  grass.  1817 
COLERIDGE  Sibyll.  Leaves  (1862)  117  The  grass  was  fine, 
the  sun  was  bright.  1837  EMERSON  Addr.,  Amer.  Schol. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  179  The  human  body  can  be  nourished 


of  shoes.  1883  Gd.  Words  3  His  foot  caught  in  a  tuft  of 
grass.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  xviii.  165  There's  a  handfu1 
o'  girse  to  brew  mair  milk. 

fig.  1535  COVERDALE  Is.  xl.  6  All  flesh  is  grasse  \so  later 
versions ;  Wyclif  hei],  1858  HAWTHORNE  /•>.  <$•  //.  Jrnls. 
II.  12  Without  running  into  the  high  grass  of  latent  mean- 
ings and  obscure  allusions. 

b.  Proverbs. 

c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  n.  253  The  gray  hors, 
why!  his  gras  growyth,  May  sterue  for  hunger,  bus  seyth  be 
prouerbe.  c  1530  R.  HILLES  Common-PL  Bit.  (1858)  140 
Whyle  the  grasse  growyth  the  hors  stervyth.  1869  HAZLITT 
Eng.  Prov.  ff  Phrases  467  Where  the  Turk's  horse  once 
treads,  the  grass  never  grows. 

c.  In  figurative  phrases.    To  att  one's  own  grass: 
to  earn  one's  own  living  (slang).    To  att  the  grass 

from  under  a  person's  feet :  to  foil,  thwart,  trip  him 
up.  f  To  give  grass  (a  rendering  of  L.  dareherbani) : 
to  yield,  to  surrender.  To  let  no  grass  grow  (or  the 
grass  does  not  grow)  under  one' s  feet  (or  f  on  one's 
heel,  beneath  one's  heels') :  giving  the  idea  of  moving 
or  acting  briskly,  making  the  most  of  one's  time, 
f  To  fluclt  the  grass  to  know  where  the  wind  sits : 
to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times. 

"  '553  UDALL  Royster  D.  m.  iii.  (Arb.)  48  There  hath  grown 
no  grasse  on  my  heele  since  I  went  hence.  1588  GREENE 
Pandosto  (1843)  13  Willing  that  the  grasse  should  not  be 
cut  from  under  his  feete.  1597-8  HALL  Sat.,  Defiance  to 
Enuie  105  Needs  me  give  grasse  unto  the  conquerors.  1607 
TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  210  The  hare  . .  leaps  away 
again,  and  letteth  no  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  ,11670 
HACKET  Abp.  Williams  n.  (1692)  16  No  Man  could  pluck 
the  Grass  better,  to  know  where  the  Wind  sat  |  no  Man 
could  spie  sooner  from  whence  a  Mischief  did  rise.  1672 
MARVELL  Rth.  Transp.  i.  278  You  are  all  this  while  cutting 
the  grass  under  his  feet.  i8a8  SCOTT  Jrnl.  29  Mar.,  I  have 
let  no  grass  grow  beneath  my  heels  this  bout.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III.  619  The  King  answered 
that  he  had  not  come  to  Ireland  to  let  the  grass  grow  under 
his  feet.  1868  Morning  Star  8  June,  It  is  the  habit  of 
costermongers  and  that  class  of  people  to  make  their  chil- 
dren useful— to  make  them  'cut  their  own  grass'.  1877 
5  y"{  Penal  Sen.  iii.  242  '  Cut  her  own  grass  ! . .  what  is 
that?  ..  'Why,  purvide  her  own  chump— earn  her  own 
living.  1884  EDNA  LVALL  We  Two  v,  [He]  was  not  a  man 
who  ever  let  the  grass  grow  under  hk  feet. 

d.  slang.  Green  vegetables. 
1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  347. 

2.  A  kind  of  grass ;  one  of  the  various  species  of 
plants  spoken  of  collectively  as  grass. 

fa.  A  small  herbaceous  plant,  a   (medicinal) 
herb.  Obs. 

1*97  R-  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  ion  Vor  men  bat  beb  enuenimed, 
boru  graces  of  be  londe  Idronke  hii  be)>  iclansed  sone  boru 
godes  sonde.  1320-30 Horn  Ch.  in  Ritson  Metr.  Rom.  III. 
316  Go  . .  And  geder  parvink  and  ive,  Gresses  that  ben  of 
main,  c  1340  Cursor  M.  8453  (Fairf.)  pe  kinde  of  bingis 
lered  he  ba(>  of  tree  and  grissis  fele  {Cott.  be  kind  o  thinges 


364 

lerd  he,  Bath  o  tres,  and  gress  fele].  13-  -  Minor  Poems fr. 
Verncni  MS.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  575/275  Macer  J>e  strengl>e  of 
grases  telles,  BoJ>e  of  crop  and  Rote,  c  1375  Sc.  Lfg. 
Saints,  Symon  <$•  Judas  24  And  of  be  cure,  thru  J>e  wrocht  i* 
But  ony  medycyne  ore  gris  [L.  wedicamentis  ant  kerbis]. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Syr.'s  7\  145  Euery  gras  that  groweth  vp 
on  roote  she  shal  eek  knowe.  c  1400  Rowland  fy  Otnei 
993  To  hym  commes  bat  lady  clere  &  greses  broghte  bat 
fre,  pat  godd  sett  in  his  awenn  herbere.  c  1440  Koctns  {Land 
MS.  559  If.  4  b),  Many  a  grasse  and  many  a  tree.  1587 
MASCALL  Gov.  Cattle,  Horses  (1627)  Index,  The  fiue  grasses 
that  draw  a  wound.  OcuIusChristi,  Madder,  Buglosse  fete.]. 
A*  !393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  xv.  23  Grace  is  a  gras  ther-fore 
to  don  hem  eft  growe. 

b.  One  of  the  non-cereal  Graminete,  or  any 
species  of  other  orders  resembling  these  in  general 
appearance.  Often  preceded  by  a  denning  word, 
with  which  it  forms  the  designation  of  some  DOT- 
ticular  species;  as  blue-,  bunch-,  dog-t  St.  John's, 
saw-,  silk-,  spear-  (etc.)  grass >  for  which  see  those 
words.  Grass  of  the  Andes :  an  oat-grass,  XfrvltfM- 
thtrum  avcnaceum.  Grass  of  Parnassus  (also 


to  the  name ;  but  his  notions  seem  to  have  been  vague. 
He  regarded  the  '  true  '  grass  as  identical  with  '  great  grass  \ 
1548  TURNER  Nantes  of  Herbes  41  Gramen  is  called  . .  in 
english  great  grass.  1561  —  Herbal,  \\,  13  The  roote  of  the 
right  Grasse  brused  and  layde  to  byndeth  woundes  together 
an  closeth  them  vppe.  1578  LYTE  Dodotns  iv.  Ii.  509  Of 
the  grasse  of  Parnasus  . .  This  herbe  groweth  in  moyst 
places.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  11.  ccxciv.  692  Parnassus 
Grasse,  or  white  Liuerwoort.  1854  S.  THOMSON  Wild  Fl. 
in.  (ed.  4)  230  One  of  the  handsomest  of  our  moss  plants, 
the  Pamassia  falu stris,  or  grass  of  Parnassus, 

C.  In  agricultural  use :  Any  of  the  species  of 
plants  grown  for  pasture,  or  for  conversion  into  hay. 
1677  PLOT  Oxforash,  153  Grasses,  the  usual  name  for  any 
Herbage  sown  for  Cattle,  especially  if  perennial.  1886  C. 
SCOTT  Sheep-Farming  25  This  should  be  more  particularly 
attended  to  on  rotation  grasses,  where  rye-grass  forms  very 
often  a  large  proportion  of  the  herbage. 

d.  Bot.  Any  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Gra- 
minese  (Graminacefe},  which  includes  most  of  the 
plants  called  '  grass  *  in  the  narrower  popular  sense 
(see  i)  together  with  the  cereals  (barley,  oats,  rye, 
wheat,  etc.),  the  reeds,  bamboos,  etc. 

1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Aiguillette,  Aiguillettts  (Tamics,  the 
hearbe,  or  grasse,  called  Ladies  laces,  white  Cameleon 
grasse,  painted,  or  furrowed  grasse.  1672  GREW  Anat, 
Plants,  Idea  Philos.  Hist.  §  n  Amongst  the  several  Sorts 
of  Grass,  there  are  some  which  match  all  those  of  Corn ; 
which  is  but  a  greater  kind  of  Grass.  1759  B.  STILLINGFL. 
Observ.  Grasses  Misc.  Tracts  (1762)  305  By  grasses  are 
meant  all  those  plants,  which  have  a  round,  jointed  and 
hollow  stem.  1776  WITHERING  Brit*  Plants  (1796)  I.  130 
The  great  solicitude  of  nature  for  the  preservation  of  grasses 
is  evident  from  this  ;  that  the  more  the  leaves  are  consumed, 
the  more  the  roots  increase.  x8a8  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist. 
II.  379  Tabanus  fratensis . .  Inhabits  Europe,  in  meadows, 
the  larvae  destroying  the  roots  of  grasses.  1869  RUSKIN 

£.  of  Air  §  79  The  grasses  are   essentially  a  clothing  for 
:althy  and  pure  ground.    1887  Chamb.  Jrnl.  IV.  583  Oil 
or  otto  of  geranium,  .is  produced  in  India,  .by  distillation 
of  andropogon  grasses  with  water. 

3.  An  individual  plant  of  grass  -f-  or  corn  ;  a  blade 
or  spire  of  grass.  Now  only  in  //.,  and  somewhat 
rare. 


fayre.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  m.  263  (Pepys  MS.)  They 
wer  sett  as  thikk  as  owches  Full  of  the  fynest  .stones  faire  . . 
As gresses growen  inamede.  c  1440  Jacob's  W*W/(E,E.T.S.) 
214  Alle  levis  of  treen,  euery  gresse  on  erthe,  euery  droppe  of 
watyr  in  be  se  &  land,  c  1460  T&wnelcy  Myst.  i.  238  Gresys 
and  others  small  floures.  1513  FITZHERB.  Hiisb,  §20  Dernolde 
groweth  vp  streyght  lyke  an  hye  grasse.  a  1533  FRITH 
Wks.  (1573)  75  If  euery  grasse  of  the  ground  were  a  man  as 
holy  as  euer  was  Paule  or  Peter.  1577  KENDALL  Flowers 
of  Epigr.  12  b,  In  midst  of  all,  thy  sconse  is  balde :  there 
allies  are  to  see  :  Wherein  not  half  a  grasse  doth  growe  so 
bald,  and  bare  they  be.  x66s  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's 
Trav.  ii  In  the  Country  all  about  this  City,  there  is  not  so 
much  as  a  grasse  to  be  seen.  1848  DICKENS  Dotnbey  i, 
Strange  grasses  were  sometimes  perceived  in  her  hair.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xxi,  I  lake  the  grasses  of  the  grave,  And 
make  them  pipes  whereon  to  blow. 

f  4.  The  blade  stage  of  growth,  in  phr.  in  the 
grass  (lit.  and  fig.)  ;  corn  in  the  blade.  Obs. 

cp$o  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  iv.  28  ForSon  eorSo  wsestmiaS 
aerist  gers  [c  toaoAgs.  Gosp.  gsers],  sefterSon  oone  Sorn,  so58a 
full  hwaete  in  eher.  1340  Aycnb.  28  pet  corn . .  is  uerst  ass  ine 
gerse,  efterward  ine  yere.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm. 
Tint.  432/1  Our  faith  is  yet  in  the  grasse.  1589  GREENE 
Orpharion  Wks.  (Grosart)  XII.  34  Fancy  long  helde  in  the 
grasse,  seldom  prooues  a  timely  Haruest.  1613  [see  GRAIN 
s6.1 1  b].  1733  J.  TULL  Horse-Hoing  Husbandry  71  note  2 
Wheat  falls  sometimes  whilst  'tis  in  Grass,  and  before  it 
comes  into  Ear. 

b.  Gardening.  Applied  to  the  young  shoots  of 
the  onion. 

1885  SUTTON  Cult.  Veget.  ff  FL  81  The  Onion  makes  a 
weak  grass  that  cannot  well  push  through  earth  that  is 
caked  over  it. 

5.  Pasture ;  the  condition  of  an  animal  at  pasture. 
In  phrases  (to  be,  run)  at  grass,  to  go,  put,  send, 
turn  (ouf)  to  grass. 

1471  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  670  III.  7  That 
Phelypp  Loveday  put  the  othyr  horse  to  gresse  ther.  1523 
FITZHERB.  Hnsb.  §  85  It  wyl  leaste  appere,  whan  he  [the 
horse]  is  at  grasse.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VIt  iv.  ii.  75  In 


GRASS. 

Cheapside  shall  my  Palfrey  go  to  grasse.  1607  TOPSELL 
Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  313  Let  him  rest,  or  run  at  grasse  for 
a  week  or  more.  1611  HEAUM.  it  FL.  Knt.Bitrn.  Pestle  iv. 
v,  The  sturdy  steed  now  goes  to  grass,  and  up  they  hang 
his  saddle.  1650  R.  GELL  Serm.  8  Aug.  21  Nebuchadne?zar 
was  put  to  grasse.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius  I'oy. 
Atnbass.  257  His  Elephant,  .being  then  at  Grasse,  it  was  so 
long  ere  they  could  bring  him.  1674  tr.  Martinieres  Voy. 
N.  Countries  77  Our  Guids  unharnessed  our  Elks  and 
turn'd  them  to  Grass.  1675  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  988/4  Lost  at 
Grass  April  9.. a  bay  Gelding.  1708  J.  C.  Coinpl.  Collier 
(1845)  34  Turn  them  out  in  Summer  time  to  Grass.  1753 
J.  BARTLET  Genii.  Farriery  i.  4  Horses,  whose  feet  have 
been  impaired  by  quitters  . .  or  any  other  accidents,  are  al^o 
best  repaired  at  grass.  1855  TENNYSON  7>r(v£  139  The  Squire 
had  seen  the  colt  at  grass. 

b.  Jig.  The  phrases  under  5  are  applied  to  per- 
sons, with  the  notion  of  being  dismissed  from  one's 
position  or  'rusticated',  or  of  going  away  for  a 
holiday,  being  free  from  fixed  engagements,  etc. 

1589  Hay  any  Work  6  If  his  worship  and  the  rest  of  the 
noble  clergie  Lords  wenre  turned  out  to  grasses.  1630  J. 
TAYLOR  ll'ks.  (Water  P.)  n.  uo/i  Wiues  might  vnable 
husbands  turne  to  grasse.  1646  Unhappy  Game  Sc,  ff  Eng. 
12  When  the  king  hath  got  all,  hell  turne  your  brethren  to 
grasse.  1673  DRVDEN  Marr.  A  la  Mode  in.  i,  When  I  have 
been  at  grass  in  the  summer,  and  am  new  come  up  (to  town] 
again.  1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World  HI.  xviii,  I'll  turn 
my  wife  to  grass.  1786  MACKENZIE  Lounger  No.  78  r  6 
[Our  three  boys]  were  sent  to  an  academy  in  Yorkshire,  to 
grass,  as  my  husband  phrased  it.  1794  Gentl.  Mag.  Dec. 
1085  Soho,  Jack  ! . .  very  nigh  being  sent  to  grass,  hey  1 
1801  in  Spirit  Pitbl.  Jrnls.  (18021  V.  361  Then  no  longer 
let  mortals  repine,  If  to  grass  sent  from  Oxon  or  Granta. 
1838  D.  JERROLD  Men  ofCharac.  II.  xvii.  264, 1  think  I  can 
send  you  to  grass  somewhere  in  Essex.  1887  A.  BIRRELL 
Obiter  Dicta  Ser.  n.  64  He  had  long  been  an  author  at 
grass,  and  had  no  mind.. again  to  wear  the  collar. 

H  Misused  for  G UKASE  sb.  i  b. 

c  1650  Carle  offCarlile  in  Percy  Folio  HI.  64  The  gray 
hounds,  .drew  downe  the  deere  of  grasse. 

6.  Pasture  sufficient  for  the  animal  or  number  of 
animals  specified  ;  grazing. 

858  Charter  of  &thelberht  in  O.  E.  Texts  438,  mi  oxnum 
gers.  1493/1/r/w.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  164  Pro  j  hors  gresse 
in  parva  prata  apud  Topclyf,  2J.  1790  MRS.  WHEELER 
Westmld.  Dial.  (1821)  14  Yee  mun  kna  we  tewk  sum  gerse 
for  her.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  59  They  have 
not  only  a  house,  but  generally  a  cow's  grass  to  afford  milk 
to  their  families.  1880  in  Daily  Neivs  13  Dec.  3/1  There  is 
not  as  much  as  the  grass  of  a  goat. 

7.  .Land  on  which  grass  is  the  permanent  crop  ; 
pasture-land.     Also,  the  condition  of  such  land. 
Also  f  to  lay  to  grass. 

1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  86  Moueable  escheit  is,  as  be  pastur- 
ing of  cattell  or  beastes  in  the  lands,  or  girse  of  Lords  sun- 
dne  tymes.  1761  A.  YOUNG  Farmer's  Lett,  to  People  99 
Half  the  lands  of  a  farm,  but  more  particularly  of  a  small  or 
middling  one,  ought  to  be  grass.  1793  WASHINGTON  Lett. 
Writ,  1891  XII.  400  Preparing  the  second  lot  of  the  mile 
swamp  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  to  grass.  1893  Westm. 
Gaz.  13  Nov.  6/2  At  that  time  the  whole  of  the  land  was 
under  cultivation.  Now  the  land  had  all  gone  down  to  what 
people  called  grass,  but  he  called  it  weeds. 
b.  with  reference  to  the  hunting-field. 

1 86 1  WHVTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harb.  28  °I'm  going  down  to 
the  grass/  'Grass!'  grunted  the  listener.  *  Where  be  that  ?' 
*  ^*Ut  *'m  fi0"1^  *°  s66  what  sport  they  have  in  the  Shires.' 
1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  I.  xxiv.  204  A  man  very  well 
known  both  in  the  City  and  over  the  grass  in  Northampton- 
shire. 

8.  The  yearly  growth  of  grass ;  hence,  the  season 
when  the  grass  grows,  spring  and  early  summer. 
Eating  its  fifth  grass :  in  its  fifth  year. 

1485  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  Ill  (1814)  II.  170/2  It  is  thpcbt  ex- 
pedient.  .that  our  souueran  lord1  causs  his  Justice  airis  to  be 
haldin  vniuersaly  in  al  partis  of  his  Realme,  twys  in  be  }ere 
anys  on  the  girss,and  anys  on  the  Come.  1598  SYLVESTER 
Du  Bartas  11.  i.  iv.  H andie-crafts  415  Whom  seven-years- 
old  at  the  next  grass  he  ghest.  1649  DAVENANT  Love  $ 
Honour  v.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  III.  184  She  writes  a  hundred 
and  ten,  sir,  next  grass.  1685  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  2061.  2/2  A 
Black  brown  Gelding,  .six  years  old  last  Grass.  1705  Ibid. 
No.  4120/3  Every  Owner,  .must  send  a  Certificate  from  the 
Breeder  that  his  Horse  is  really  no  more  then  6  the  Grass 
before  he  Runs.  1790  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  312 
Good  wedders,  eating  their  fifth  grass,  sold  in  the  year  1793 
at  eighteen  shillings.  1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n. 
49  She  is  five  years  old  this  grass.  1859  G.  MEREDITH  A'. 
Feverel  xxiv.  (1885)  181  When  did  ye  meet?— last  grass, 
wasn't  It  J 

9.  The  grassy  earth,  grass-covered  ground,     fin 
early  use  into,  under  grass  -  into  or  in  the  grave. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5811  '  Lauerd  ',  he  said,  *  I  her  a  wand '. 
'  pou  kest  it  on  [>e  gress,  i  bidd  ' ;  '  Gladti,  lauerd  *,  and  sua 
he  didd.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  245  In  to  gresse  bou  me 
agly^te.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  n.  361  The  gress  woux  off 
theblud  all  rede.  i39oGowER  Con/.  II.  45  Forth  she  wente 
prively. .  All  softe  walkend  on  the  gras.  c  1400  Gamelyn  69 
A-none  as  he  was  dede  &  under  gras  graue.  1773-83  MOOLE 
Orl.  Fur.  xxm.  39  On  the  verdant  grass,  Beneath  the  cover- 
ing trees,  her  limbs  she  throws.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop 
xvi,  They  were  two  men  who  were  seated  in  easy  attitudes 
upon  the  grass.  1877  '  RITA  '  Vivienne  \.  i,  The  grasses  are 
crimsoned  with  tulips ;  every  nook  is  sweet  with  odours  of 
sheltered  violets. 

b.  The -earth's  surface  above  a  mine.  Also/0 
be  at  grass  j  to  bring,  come  to  grass. 

1776  PRVCE  Min.  Cornnb.  322  Grass  or  at  Grass,  signifies 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  '  Is  Tom  Treviscas  under- 
ground?' 'No;  he's  at  Grass.'  1801  HITCHINS  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XCI.  160  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  fathoms  below 
the  surface,  or,  as  the  miners  call  it,  from  grass.  1843  Penny 
Cycl.  XXV.  32  The  quantity  [of  mineral]  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  to  grass.  1855  Cornwall 
288  Let  us  now  watch  the  men  ascending  from  the  mine 


GRASS, 

after  work.  This  is  what  they  call  *  coming  to  grass  '.  1890 
Gotdfields  Victoria  14  About  70  tons  [of  quart/]  are  now  at 
grass  awaiting  crushing. 

C.  slang.  The  ground.  To  go  to  grass  :  to  come 
to  the  ground,  be  knocked  down  ;  also  (U.S.)  to 
die  ;  to  be  ruined  ;  in  the  imperative  =  '  go  and  be 
hanged'.  To  send  to  grass  \  to  fell  to  the  ground, 
to  knock  down  ;  lit.  andy^f.  To  hunt  grass  :  be 
knocked  down. 


I 


.teFr.Lawyeri\;v.  (1647)69  Away, 
good  Sampson;  You  go  to  grass  else  instantly.  1816  Sport- 
ing- Mag.  XLVIII.  181  Lancaster..  was..  much  exhausted, 
and  soon  found  his  way  on  the  grass.  1848  DURIVAGE  Stray 
Subjects  05  A  gentleman  .  .  declared  that  he  might  go  to 
grass  with  his  old  canoe,  for  he  didn't  think  it  would  be 
much  of  a  shower,  anyhow.  1872  MARK  TWAIN  Innoc.  at 
Home  ii.  {1882.1  271  When  you  get  in  with  your  left  I  hunt 
grass  every  time.  1876  HINDLEY  Cheap  Jack  237  Elias  was 
sent  to  grass  to  rise  no  more  off  it.  1894  Nation  (N.Y.) 
18  Jan.  39/3  Several  of  the  McKinleyites  were  sent  to  grass 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  1894  ASTLSY  50  Years  Life  I. 
82,  I  naturally  went  to  grass  through  having  too  much 
steam  on  to  be  able  to  pull  up  in  time. 

10.  Short    for  sparrow-grass,   corrupt  form  of 
ASPARAGUS.     Now  vulgar, 

174^7  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xiv.  234  Boil  some  Grass  tender, 
cut  it  small  and  lay  it  over  the  Eggs.  1764  FOOTE  Mayor 
o/G.  ii.  Wks.  1799  I.  181  A  hundred  of  grass  from  the  Cor- 
poration of  Garrat.  a  1845  HOOD  Public  Dinner  61  You 
then  make  a  cut  on  Some  Lamb  big  as  mutton  ;  And  ask 
for  some  grass  too.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho,  xx,  Will  you 
take  any  other  vegetables  ?  Grass  ?  Peas  ?  Summer  Cabbage  ? 
tty&Garden  i  May  318/1  In  warm  localities  established  beds 
will  be  affording  a  welcome  supply  of  serviceable  '  grass  '. 

11.  Printing.  Casual  employment;  jobbing  work. 
1888  Daily  News  16  July  7/1  Good  jobbing  hands  wanted 

on  grass.     i$g*Ibid.  5  June  8/5  Reader  (practical)  .  .  wants 
Two  or  Three  Days'  or  Nights'  Grass,  or  steady  situation. 

12.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  simple  attributive,  as 
grass-blade^  -bud>   -country,  -fen,  -field^  -ground, 
-haulm,  -holding,    -holm,    -land,   -park,   -patch, 
-path,  -prairie,  -road,  -root,  -seed,  -shears,  -slope, 
-spire,  -stalk,  -stem,  -track,  -walk  ;  grass-like  adj. 
b.  objective  or  objective  genitive,  as  grass-c  hamper, 
-eater,  -farmer',  grass-mowing'  (in  quot.  attrib?), 
-picking  \\A.  sbs.    c.  instrumental,  as  grass-bowered, 
-carpeted,  -clad,  -covered,  -cushioned,  -embroidered, 
-fed,  -grown,  -muffled,   -roofed,    -woven  adjs.     d. 
parasynthetic,  &$,  grass-leaved  %.&}. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Rg$.  in.  viii,  Through  every  ''grass- 
blade.  1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  (1808)  45  Larks,  descend- 
ing to  their  ^grass-bowered  homes.  1847  EMERSON  Poems 
(1857)  126  Pondering  shadows,  colors,  clouds,  *Grass-buds 
and  caterpillar-shrouds.  1889  WESTGARTH  Austral.  Progr. 
253  Pretty  vistas  of  *grass-carpeted  open  forests.  1599 
NASHE  Lenten  Stitfft  25  All  the  foure  footed  rablement  of 
herbagers  and  *grasse  champers.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  I.  ii.  456  Midst  sunny  "grass-clad  meads.  1875  W. 
S.  HAYWARD  Love  Agst.  world  10  A  beautiful  *grass- 
country.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Peruv.  Bark  154  A  *grass- 
covered  .  .  region.  1861  W.  F.  COLLIER  Hist.  Eng.  Lit. 
400  The  *grass-cushtoned  crags  of  Sandy-Knowe.  1649 
G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IV,  Iv,  Hee  [Soliman]  only 
swept  the  Grasse,  They  the  *Grasse-Eaters.  1894  T.  TIL- 
TON  Chameleon's  Dish  5  Odin's  coast  With  all  its  twenty- 
thousand  bays  And  *grass-embroidered  water-ways.  1894 


Times  10  Dec.  10/4  The  grass  land  being  occupied  by 
*grass  farmers.  1638  PENKETHMAN  A  rtach.  I  iij  b,  A  *grasse 
fed  Ox  i6s.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  I.  Prel.  16  The  rich 


*grass-fen.  1806  J.  GRAHAME  Birds  Scot.  9  Joined  by  her 
mate  [she]  to  the  *grass-field  flies.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat. 
Agric.  ix,  (ed.  2)  225  This  plough  is  used  for  breaking  up 
*grass-ground.  1788  COWVER  Lett.  21  Feb.,  Abounding 
with  beautiful  grass-grounds,  which  encompass  our  village. 


27  The  g 


f  grass-gn 


banks.  1882  VINES  Sacks'  Bot.  845  The  nodes  of  *grass- 
haulms.  1894  Times  10  Jan.  6/4  A  *grass-holding  which  he 
could  use  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  family.  1818 
SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  1,  It  wad  be  better  laid  out  on  yon  bonny 
^grass-holms,  than  lying  useless  here  in  this  auld  pigg. 
5  T 


J. 


.  III.  325  Twenty  Acres  of  "Grass-Land.  1846 
AXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed  4)  I.  5  Grass-land,  when  of 


good  quality,  is  of  the  greatest  value.  1830-7  MCGILLIVRAY 
Withering?  s  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  4)  xxiii.  377  Atriplex  littor' 
alis.  *Grass-leaved  Sea  Orache.  1883  F.  M.  BAILEY  Synofi. 
Queensld.  Flora  693  Grass-leaved  fern.  1776  WITHERING 
Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  7  Leaves  thread-shaped,  *grass-like. 
1825  COBBETT  Rur,  Rides  (1885)  II.  14  In  harvest  and 
*grass-mowing  time.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  2 
Our  steeds,  with  slow  *grass-muffled  hoofs  Tread  deep  the 
shadows  through.  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  2)  557  The 
surface  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  heath, 
moss,  meadow,  corn,  and  "grass  parks.  1841  CATLIN  N. 
Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  xxxiii.  19  In  a  *grass-patch.  1828 
Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  in.  156  Mrs.  Lucas  ..  was 
walking  pensively  up  and  down  the  *grass-path  of  the  pretty 
flower-court.  iSoa  Edin.  Rev.  I.  221  *Grass-pickmg  is 


in  Reid  Life  (1888!  I.  vi.  183  The  "grass  roads  here  [in 
Ireland]  are  far  better  than  our  Yorkshire  roads.  1828 
P.  CUNNINGHAM  A^.  .$".  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  104  The  wretched 
stone  and  turf-walled  and  *grass-roofed  hovels  they  inhabit. 
1766  T.  AMORY  J.  Buncle  (1825)  III.  108  Petrified  twigs  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  *grass-roots.  1765  Mns.  Rust.  IV.  383 
"Grass-seeds  gathered  clean  from  the  fields.  1770  WARING 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  372  On  the  "grass-slopes  here.  13.. 
Adultery  113  in  Archiv  Stud.  d.  neu.  Spr.  LXXIX.  420 
pow  euery  *gress-spyre  were  a  preste  pat  growyth  upon 
goddys  grounde  Owte  of  l>esepeyns  }>ei  cowd  not  me  relese. 
1861  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harb.  49  Ere  he  reached  the 
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"grass-track  he  meant  to  follow,  the  fog  was  denser  than 
ever.  1711  J.  JAMF.S  tr.  Le  Blind's  Gardening  44  We  usually 
make  a  "Grass-walk  in  the  Middle.  1885  Century  Mag. 
XXIX.  657/2  His  [the  Bedouin's]  drinking-vessels  are 
gourds  and  "grass-woven  bowls. 

13.  Special  comb.,   as   t  grass-acre  =  GRASS- 
EARTH  ;  grass-bar,  a  bar  in  a  river,  inlet,  or  har- 
bour overgrown  with  grass  (Cent.  Diet.);  grass- 
bass,  a  freshwater  edible  fish  (Pomoxys  sparoides) 
of  the  U.S. ;  t grass-bed, poet,  one's  grave,  also, 
the  '  field '  on  which  a  warrior  dies  ;   grass-beef, 
the  flesh   of  grass-fed    oxen ;    grass-bird,  (a)  a 
name  for  various  American  sandpipers,  esp.  Tringa 
maculata  ;    (i)  in  Australasia,  one  or  more  species 
of  Sphenceacus;  grass-bleached/a.///«.,  bleached 
by  exposure  on  grass  ;  so  grass- bleaching  vbl.  sb. ; 
grass-butter,  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cows 
at  grass;  grass-captain  Cornwall  (see  quot.  and 
CAPTAIN  sb.  8);  grass-cat  (see  quot.);  grass-chat 
=  WHINCHAT;  grass-cock,  one  of  the  small  cocks 
into  which  grass  is  formed  from   the  windrow  ; 
grass-cold,  a  slight  cold  or  catarrh  affecting  horses; 
grass-comber,  a  sailor's  term  for  one  who  has 
beeri  a  farm-labourer ;  f  grass-corn,  Phalaris  ca- 
nariensis ;  grass-cut,  -cutter  [corruption  of  a  syn- 
onymous Hindustani  ghdskat,ghaskata\,  in  India,  a 
native  employed  to  cut  and  bring  in  grass  for  horses; 
grass-drake  =  CORN-CKAKE  ;   grass-feeding  a., 
graminivorous ;  grass-finch,  (a)  a  common  Ameri- 
can sparrow  (Poacetes  gramineus);  (6)  any  Austral- 
ian finch  of  the  genus  Pocphila;  grass-fish  (see 
quot.)  ;  grass-flesh,  the  flesh  gained  by  an  animal 
'  at  grass  '  (in  quot.yf^.)  ;  f  grass-girl,  ?a  woman 
of  loose  character ;  grass-guard,  a  man  or  body  of 
men  in  charge  of  animals  grazing ;  grass-hand, 
(a)  a  compositor  temporarily  engaged ;  (b)  an  irre- 
gular cursive  hand  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese in  business  and  private  writing ;  grass  hawser 
Naut.  (see grass  rope  below);  grass-hole  U.S.  (see 
quot.);  fgrass-honey,  ?  honey  collected  from  the 
flowers  of  grass  ;  grass-horse,  ?  a  horse  '  at  grass ', 
or  one  living  exclusively  on  grass ;  grass-house, 
•(•(a)thecottageofaGEASSMAN;  (*)  =  next;  grass- 
hut,  in  India  and  Polynesia,  a  hut  with  walls  and 
roof  of  grass-stalks;  grass-ill, a  diseaseof  lambs(see 
quot.) ;  grass-lamb,  (a)  a  lamb  suckled  by  a  dam 
which  is  running  on  pastnre  land  and  giving  rich 
milk ;  (b)  the  flesh  of  the  same ;  grass-lawn,  a  fine 
gauze-like  material,  the  colour  of  unbleached  linen, 
suitable  for  summer  dresses ;  grass-linen,  a  kind  of 
fine  grass-cloth ;  f  grass-mail,  rent  for  grass  or  the 
privilege  of  grazing ;  grass-mare,  a  mare '  at  grass ' 
(cf.  grass- horse)  ;  grass-meal  Se.,  so  much  grass  as 
will  keepan  animal  for  the  season;  t  Brass-money, 
?  money  received  for  the  grazing  of  animals  on  the 
common   land  of  a  parish;  grass-moth,  one  of 
many  small  moths  of  the  genns  Crambus  or  family 
Crambidse,  found  in  dry  meadows  ;  grass-nail  (see 
quot.  1 85 1 ) ;  f  grass- nurse,  awet-nurse;  grass-oil, 
one  of  several  fragrant  essential  oils,  obtained  in 
India  by  distillation  from  grasses  (Andropogon  and 
other   genera),    and   used   in   perfumery;    grass- 
orphan  nonce-ivd.  [after  GRASS-WIDOW],  a  child 
whose  parents  have  gone  away  for  a  time  ;  f  grass- 
ox,  a  grass-fed  ox,  an  ox  '  at  grass ' ;  grass-para- 
keet, an  Australian  parakeet  of  the  genus  Euphema 
or  Melopsittacus ;  f  grass-pen,  an  enclosed  piece  of 
land  planted  with  grass;  grass-pile  Sc.,  a  blade  of 
grass ;  grass-pink  (7.S.  (see  quot.);  t  grass-poly, 
a  book-name  for  Lythrum  Hyssopifolia ;   grass- 
potato   (see   quot.) ;   grass-quit,  one  of  several 
finches  of  tropical  America,  esp.  species  of  Phoni- 
para;  grass-right  Austral.,  a  right  of  pasturage  ; 
grass  rope  Naut.,  a  rope  made  of  coir ;  f  grass- 
sea,  the  Sargasso  sea  ;  t  grass-sick  a.  (see  quot. 
and  cf.  grass-ill) ;  grass-siding,  a  border  of  grass 
at  the  side  of  a  road  ;  f  grass-silver,  money  paid 
for  grass  or  grazing ;  grass-snake,  (a)  the  common 
ringed  snake  ( Tropidonotus  natrix) ;  (to)  the  com- 
mon green  snake  of  the  United  States  ;  grass-snipe 
U.  S.  =  grass-bird  (a) ;    grass-sparrow  =  grass- 
ftnch  (a);  grass-spirit, spiritdistilled  from  grasses; 
grass-sponge,   an   inferior  kind  of  sponge  from 
Florida  and  the  Bahamas;  grass-spring  poet.,  the 
springing  up  of  grass,  renewal  of  vegetation ;  grass- 
table  Arch.  =  EARTH-TABLE;   fgrass-taffety  (cf. 
GRASS-CLOTH)  ;  grass-warbler  Austral.,  a  bird 
of  the  genus  Cisticola ;  grass- weed  -grass-wrack  ; 
t  grass-week  (see  quot.)  ;  grass-work,  f  (a)  a 
piece  of  lawn  for  ornamental  purposes ;  (b)  the 
work  of  a  mine  that  is  carried  on  above  ground 
(cf.  9  b) ;  hence  grass-worker ;  f  grass-worm,  an 
earth-worm;    grass-wrack,   a   seaweed    (Zostera 
marina),  with  grass-like   leaves;    grass-yard  = 
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GREEK- YAKD   3.      Also    GRASS-CLOTH,    GHASS- 
KAKTH,  GBASS-PLAT,  -PLOT,  GRASS-WIDOW,  etc. 
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bedd  sceal  wuniaii.  c  i»5  LAV.  23985  Uppen  ban  gras. 
Ledde  his  gpst  he  U-lajfde.  1511  LD.  DACRES  in  Archzol. 
XVII.  203  Ther  is,  whiche  shal  alwey  be  redie,  unto  *grisse 
Beif  com,  vj  fed  oxen.  1573  TUSSER  /lust.  xii.  d878)  28 
When  Mackrell  ceaseth  from  the  seas,  John  Baptist  brings 
grassebeefe  and  pease.  1799  L  ROBEKTSON  Agric.  Ptrth 
371  These  are  disposed  of  to  English  and  south  country 
drovers,  for  grass-beef.  1784-.  *Grass-bird  [see  grass-finclt 
belowl.  1847  in  Gosse  Birds  Jamaica  252  The  Grass-birds 
remind  me  much  of  the  European  Sparrow.  1865  GOULD 
Handbk.  Birds  Austral.  I.  399  Sfhlniraciis  galactolet 
lawny Grass-blrd.  Ibid. ^Sphtnccacus gramineus.  Little 
Grass-bird.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds,  Grass-bird,  a  general 
name  in  America,  .for  the  smaller  Sandpipers.. but  applied 
by  Gould  . .  to  two  species  of  Australian  birds  which  he 
referred  to  the  genus  Sphenacacus  of  Strickland,  a  1845 


Felis  catus  . .  but  a  larger,  more  powerful  animal.  1845 
Zoologist  III.  1058  Whmchat  or  *Grasschat,  Saxicola  ru- 
Mra.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  33  They  . .  putte 
two  or  three  *grasse-cockes  inone.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr 
Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  385  These  lesser  staddles.  though 
last  spread,  are  first  turned,  then  those  which  were  in  grass- 
cocks.  1811  SINGER  Agric.  Sum.  Dumfries  380  There  is  a 
'grass-cold,  as  the  farmers  call  it,  that  seldom  does  much 
harm,  or  lasts  long.  i8ja  SIR  J.  CAMPBELL  Mem.  I.  xi. 
293  Passengers  of  the  class  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
'grass-combers.  1887  BESANT  The  World  Went  II.  xxix. 
309  Luke  was  a  grass  comber  and  a  land  swab.  1548 
TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  62  Phalaris.  .because  it  is  partly 
lyke  grasse  and  partly  lyke  corne,  it  may  be  called  *grasse 
come.  1659  TORRIANO,  Faluride  [sic],  the  weed  Grasse-corn. 
1879  MRS.  A.  E.  JAMES  Ind.  Househ.  Managem.  46  If  you 
keep  horses,  you  will  require  a  syce  for  each  horse,  and  a 
*grasscut.  1789  I.  MUNRO  Narr.  Milit.  Oper.  Coromandcl 
Coast  iii.  28  An  Horsekeeper  and  *Grasscutter  at  two 
pagodas.  1814  BP.  HEBER  Jrnl.  (1828)  II.  45,  I  should  .. 
give  a  gratuity  of  two  rupees  among  the  wood  and  grass- 
cutters.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  177  *Grass 
drake.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iii.  (1872)  58  "Grass-feed- 
ing quadrupeds.  1784-5  PENNANT  Arct.  Zool.  (1792)  II. 
65  "Grass  Finch..  Inhabits  New  York..  Called  the  Grey 
Grass-bird.  1865  GOULD  Handbk.  Birds  Austral.  I.  421 
Potphila  mirabilis,  Beautiful  Grass-Finch.  Ibid.  422 
PoSpkila  acuticauda,  Long-tailed  Grass- Finch.  1869  J.BuR- 
ROUGHS  in  Gala.vy  Rlag.  Aug.  172  The  field  or  vesper- 
sparrow,  called  also  grass-finch.  1885  C.  F.  HOLDER  Mnrvels 
Ani'm.  Life  139  In  Eastern  seas  we  find  the  *grass-fish 
(Nemichthys)  which  is  invariably  seen  upright  among  the 
grass  it  resembles.  1803  WINDHAM  9  Dec.  in  Amyot  Sp.  Parl. 
(1812)  II.  131  They  were  men  . .  who.  .had  not  yet  got  their 
*grass-flesh  off.  1691  J.  WILSON  Belphegor  Prol.,  Dram. 
Wks.  (1874)  291  What  makes  you  leave  a  fair  wife  at  home 
For  a  *grass-girl,  or  some  odd  homely  Joan  ?  1751  LADY 
LUXBOROUGH  Let.  to  S/ienstone  27  May,  My  eyes  have., 
forty-three  troop-horses  to  observe  scampering  . .  which, 
with  the  tent  of  the  "grass-guards,  really  makes  the  scenery 

Eretty.  1758  WASHINGTON  Let.  Writ.  1889  II.  57  We  have 
een  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  our  Cattle,  to  move  the  grass 
guard  to  Cresaps,  15  miles  hence.  1875  SOUTHWARD  Diet. 
Typogr.  44  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  for  a  casual  *grass- 
hand  to  take  more  wages  than  a  regular  book-hand.  1881 
M--CLATCHIE  in  Ertcrcl.  Brit.  XIII.  586/1  This  style  consists 
of  the  ordinary  cursive  hand. .and  also  of  what  is  termed  the 
'  grass  '  hand,  which  is  very  much  abbreviated  and  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  acquire.  1897  *Grass  hawser  [see^rojf  rope 
below].  1809  KENDALL  Trav.  II.  xxxviii.  39  [Ponds]  that 
being  filled  only  in  the  wet  seasons,  and  affording  grass  in  the 
dry,  are  denominated  *grass-hples.  1658  ROWLAND  Moufet's 
Theat.  Ins.  908  From  thence  it  takes  the  name  of  *grasse- 
honey  . .  respect  being  had  to  those  things  from  which  it  is 
collected  or  gathered,  c  1647  BOYLE  Mem.  in  Wks.  1744  I. 
Life  12  As  when  in  summer  we  take  up  our  *grass-horses 
into  the  stable,  and  give  them  store  of  oats,  it  is  a  sign,  that 
we  mean  to  travel  them.  1691  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2716/4  Stolen 
.  .a  Grass  Horse.  1557  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees  1853)  joa 
To  every  *grisse  house  within  the  parishe  which  hath  no 
corne  growing,  one  busshell  of  rye.  1892  IAS.  KENNEDY  Mem. 
M.  S.  Kennedy  v.  57  There  was  a  grass-house  belonging  to  a 
banya  half  a  mile  in  another  direction.  1884  Leisure  Hour 
Feb.  84/1  The  central  building  [of  a  house  in  Fiji] .  .formed 
the  family  sitting-room . .  Mr.  L.'s  room  lay  beyond — a  "grass 
hut  all  by  itself.  1807  DUNCAN  in  Prize  Ess.  Highl.  Soc. 
Scot.  111.  351  When  about  three  weeks  old,  and  beginning  to 
make  grass  a  part  of  their  food.. a  straggling  lamb  or  two 
will  sometimes  die  of  what  is  called  the  "Grass  ill.  1747 
MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xy\.  i6o*Grass  Lamb  comes  in  in  April 
or  May.  1793  Misc.  Ess.  in  Ann.  Reg.  379/1  The  vicinity  to 
Smithfield  market  makes  early  grass- Lambs  an  object  of  con- 
siderable importance.  1895  Daily  News  2  Aug.  6/6  *Grass- 
lawn  . .  formed  the  material  of  many  of  the  prettiest  dresses. 
1866  MRS.  WHITNEY  L.  Coldtkwaite  viiu  (1867)  175  A  stcip 
of  sheer,  delicate  "grass-linen,  which  needle  and  thread 
..were  turning  into  a  cobweb  border.  1479  Acta  Dotn. 
Cone.  (1839)  41/1  ^e  Resavit  be  said  scheipe  in  gresing 
fra  be  said  lady  &  tuke  &  is  pait  of  his  "gerss  male  barfor. 
'75*  J-  STEWART  in  Scots  Mag.  June  (1753)  a86/i,  10 1.  Scots 
was  in  payment  of  the  grass-mail  of  cattle,  a  1640  MASSINGER 
/or  Woman  HI.  v,  How  she  holds  her  nose  up,  like  a 
jennet  In  the  wind  of  a  "grass-mare  !  1799  J.  ROBERTSON 
Agric.  Perth  322  The  *grass-meal  of  a  sheep,  .is  valued  at 
two  or  three  shillings.  1597  MS.  Grassmen's  Bk.  St.  Giles's, 
l^nrham,  Delyvered  of  the  *grasse  money.  1837  Penny 
Cycl.  VIII.  136/1  Crambus,  a  genus  of  moths  ..  called  in 
England  the  Veneers,  and  sometimes  "grass-moths.  18*4 
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r  district  of  the  Nerbudda  Valley  is  sometimes  called 


oxen  very  great  and  xx  great  'grasse  oxen.  1848  GOULD 
Birds  Auftral.  V.  pi.  37  Eupliema  chrysostoma.  Blue- 
banded  'Grass-Parrakeet.  [Six  other  species  named.] 
1881-?  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  IV.  355  The  zebra  grass- 
parakeet.  Mtlofsittacus  undulatus.  1790  J.  B.  MORETON 
Mann  W.  Ind.  57  One  hundred  oxen,  .will  require  a  good 
convenient  «grass-penn  to  feed  them.  1513  DOUGLAS  Aneis 
xii  Prol  92  The  »gers  pilis.  1746  E.  ERSKINE  Serm. 
Wks  1871  III.  320  The  rocks  and  trees  and  grass  piles. 
iBql'ffar/er's  Mag.  Mar.  566  The  sweet  pogoma  or  •grass- 
pink  of  our  sedgy  swamps  (Pogonia  ophioglossoides\  1633 
JOHNSON  Gerarde's  Herbal  n.  clxxviii.  581  Cordus  first 
mentioned  it,  and  that  by  the  Dutch  name  of 'Grasse  Poley, 
which  name  we  may  also  very  fitly  retame  in  English. 
1764  Mus.  Rust.  I.  356  There  are  several  ways  of  breed- 
ing potatoes  in  Ireland  . .  First,  On  rich  clay  land  with- 
out  any  manure,  vulgarly  called  'grass  potatoes.  1847 
GOSSE  Birds  Jamaica  249  Yellow  Face  'Grass-Quit, 
Spermophila  olivacea.  [And  other  species.)  1893  NEWTON 
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their,  .herds  and  their  flocks.    1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed. 
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Zee  or  'Grass-Sea,  so  called  from  the  Grass  which  grows 
there,  so  that  the  Sea  appears  just  like  a  Meadow.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  62  When  Oxen  come  first 
of  all  after  Winter  to  grasse,  they  fall  *grasse-sick.  1852 
R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893)  224  The  'grass- 
siding  of  Orlantire  Park  wall  favouring  their  design,  they 
•  •  —f-  rjurnam  Acct. 


snake  come  out  of  the  corn  near  me.  1884-5  Riverside  Nat. 
Hist.  (1888!  III.  370  With  the  common  people  it  \Tropidono- 
tus  natrix]  is  known  as  the  ringed  or  grass-snake,  and  is 
often  tamed.  1883  Encycl.  Amer.  I.  530/1  The  'grass 
sparrows  (Poacetes  gramineus).  1830  M.  DONOVAN  Dam. 
Econ.  I.  251  'Grass  Spirit . .  procurable  in  great  quantities 
from  the  various  kinds  of  grass.  i88,j\V.S.  HMttmFiuiria 
Bahamas  47  Another  variety  of  the  coarse-fibred  series  is 
the  'Grass-sponge  (Spongia  equina,  var.  ccrebriforjnis). 
1840  BROWNING  Sordello  in.  327  Leaf-fall  and  'grass-spring 
for  the  year : — for  us  1  a  1490  BOTONEH  Itin.  in  R.  Willis 
A  rchit.  Nomencl.  Mid.  Ages  (1844)  26  Altitudo  turns  Sancti 
Stephani  Bristoll  continet  in  altitudine  from  the  'grasse 
[glossed  erth]  table  to  the  gargyle  est  21  brachia,  id  est  42 
virgas.  c  1693  in  Diet.  A  rch.  ( Arch.  Publ.  Soc.)  s.v.,  A  Bill 
of  work  done  for  y"  Lord  Scudamore  . .  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  house,  below  y"  grass  table.  1867  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss. 
Add.,  Earth  Table,  or  Ground  Table,  and  Grass  Table.  1696 
J.  F.  Merchant's  Ware-ho.  27  This  sort  is  made  of  the  same 
stuff  your  'Grass  Taffeties  are.  1865  GOULD  Handbk. 
Birds  Austral.  I.  349  Great  *Grass-warbler.  Exile  Grass- 
Warbler.  Lineated  Grass- Warbler.  1836  W.  A.  BROMFIELD 
Flora  Vectmsis  537  Zostera  marina  . . 'Grassweed.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  *Grass-week,  rogation-week,  so  call'd 
in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,  because  the  commons 
of  that  week  consist  chiefly  of  sallets,  with  hard  eggs,  green 
sauce,  etc.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  23 
A  'Grass-work,  encompassed  with  Cases  and  Yews,  with 
Water-works  in  the  Middle.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v., 
Small  pieces  of  grass-work,  as  knots,  shell-work,  .cut-work 
..  etc.  must  always  be  laid  with  turf.  1855  Cornwall  164 
Here  is  the 'grass- work 'of  a  great  Copper  Mine.  Ibid.Mi) 
The  'grass-workers  . .  have  stopped  work.  1658  ROWLAND 
Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  929,  I  have  seen  him  [the  hornet]  to 
eat  of  'grasse  worms.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  554 
•Grasswrack,  Zostera.  1841  TATTERSALL  Sport.  Archit. 
75  A  'grass-yard  adjoining  the  kennel. 

t  Grass,  s!>.2  Obs.  rare"1,  [a.  F.  gras  (des 
cadavres)^  =  ADIPOCEHE. 

1793  BEDDOES  Sea  Scurvy  96  The  soap  or  grass  is  said. . 
not  to  constitute  above  ^  or  ^  of  the  body. 

Grass  (gras),».  [f.  GRASS  sbl    Cf.  GRAZE  ».i] 
f  1.  trans.  To  plunge  or  sink  in  grass.     Obs. 
r  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xii.  189  Primus  Pastor.    How 

pastures  oure  fee?    Garcia.  Thay  ar  gryssed  to  the  kne. 

a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  II.  (1692)  20  One  Arrow  must 

be  shot  after  another,  though  both  be  grast,  and  never 

found  again. 

2.  trans,  f  a.  To  feed  (cattle)  on  grass,  to  GRAZE. 
Also,  of  land :    To  yield  grass  enough  for.    Obs. 
b.  To  supply  (cattle)  with  grass. 

c  1500  Three  Kings  Sons  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  112  They  wolle 
likken  me  to  a  Bocher  that  gressith  beestes.  1523  FITZHERB. 
Surv.  xix.  (1539)  39  Howe  many  cattel  it  wyll  grasse.  1584 
t-'estry  Bks.  (Surtees)  15  Yt  is  ..agreed  ..  that  everie  liij 
pounde  rent  within  this  par  risbe . .  shal  gras  winter  and  somer 
one  shepe.  1594  Privy  Council  10  Mar.  in  Arb.  Garnerl.  301 
For  the.  .grassing  of  beefs  and  muttons.  1617  SIR  R.  BOYLE 
in  Lismore  Papers  (1886)  I.  162  He  to  grass  14  hed  of 
catties  till  Michas.  c  1710  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  130 
Breeding  and  grasseing  Cattle.  1766  W.  GORDON  Gen. 
Counting-ho.  4^67  Grassing  the  highland  cows.  1871  BLACKIE 
Four  Phases  \.  43  You  expect,  .your  cow  when  well  grassed, 
to  give  good  milk. 

3.  a.  intr.  To  produce  grass,  become  covered 
with  grass. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  xxxv.  (1878)  84  With  otes  ye  may 
sowe  it,  the  sooner  to  grasse,  more  soone  to  be  pasture  to 
bring  it  to  passe.  1861  SIR  T,  F.  BUXTON  in  Peaks,  Passes, 
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fy  Glaciers  Ser.  II.  I.  284  Three  mighty  ramparts . .  of  which 
. .  the  youngest  has  hardly  commenced  grassing  on  its  outer 

b.  trans.  To  cover  with  grass  or  turf.  Chiefly 
with  advs.  To  lay  down  turf  upon  ;  to  enclose  in 
a  grass-covered  grave ;  to  cover  over  with  a  growth 
of  grass,  or  with  turf. 

1832  L.  HUNT  Translations  242  I'd  just  as  lief  be  buried, 
tomVd  and  grass'd  in.  1849  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  X.  1. 18  II 
they  plough  it  up  and  take  a  crop  of  oats,  .they  leave  it  tc 
time  and  nature  to  grass  it  over  again.  1888  T.  HARDY 
Wessex  Tales  I.  203  The  new  house  had  so  far  progressed 
that  the  gardeners  were  beginning  to  grass  dawn  the  front. 
1805  J.  BKOWN  Pilgrim  Fathers  viii.  211  The  graves  being 
levelled  and  grassed  over.  Mod.  I  intend  to  have  that 
piece  of  ground  grassed. 

4.  To  lay  or  stretch  on  the  grass  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  :  a.  To  lay  out  (flax,  etc.)  on 
grass  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching. 

1765  Mus.  Rust.  IV.  460  Short  heath  is  the  best  field  for 
grassing  flax.  Ibid.  461  Experience  only  can  fully  teach 
a  person  the  signs  of  flax  being  sufficiently  grassed.  1847 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  VIII.  11. 455  It  is  not  intended  to  grass 
the  flax  immediately  that  it  is  taken  out  of  steep. 

b.  slang,  passing  into  general  use  :  To  knock  or 
throw  (an  adversary)  down ;  to  fell. 

1814  Sporting  Mae.  XLIV.  70  A  terrific  blow  on  the 
mouth,  which  floored  or  grassed  him.  1848  DICKENS  Dom- 
bey  xliv,  He  was  severely  fibbed  by  the  Larkey  one,  and 
heavily  grassed.  1864  C.  CLARKE  Box  for  Season  II.  76 
He.. fell  head  foremost  into  the  pit  of  Professor  Sharp's 
stomach,  .grassing  him  at  once.  1883  BESANT  All  in  Gar- 
den Fair  I.  Introd.  12  His  foot  caught  in  a  tuft  of  grass, 
and  he  was  grassed. 

fig.    1826  J.   WILSON  Noct.  Amir.  Wks.  1855  I.  162  At 
the  first  facer  Hume  or  Voltaire  is  grassed  and  gives  in. 
C.  To  bring  (a  fish)  to  bank. 

1856  KINGSLEY  in  Life  (1877)  I.  490  We'll.. Whoop  like 
boys  at  pounders  Fairly  played  and  grassed.  1861  HUGHES 
Tom  Brmm  at  Ox/.  III.  iii.  52  fhe  intens<;  delight  of 
grassing  your  first  big  fish  after  a  nine  months'  fast.  1894 
Field  9  June  832/1  One  of  the  anglers,  .grassed  six  brace. 
d.  To  bring  down  (birds,  game)  by  a  shot. 

1871  Daily  News  8  Apr.  5  The  excitement  of  grassing  blue 
rocks.  1889  H.  O'REILLY  50  Years  an  Trail  ai,  I  lost  no 
time  in  grassing  another  (antelope). 

5.  intr.  Of  animals  :  To  crop  the  grass  ;  to  graze. 
1859  CORNWALLIS  Neiv  World  I.  198  The  horses  had  been 

left  grassing  at  a  short  remove. 

6.  Trade  slang,    a.   trans.  To  discharge  from 
work  for  a  time  (usually  for  misbehaviour). 

1881  Lane.  Gloss.  s.v.,  What 's  up  wi'  yor  Jim?  Why,  he 
wur  drinkin' ;  and  th'  mestur  grassed  him  for  a  fortnit. 

b.  intr.  Printing.  To  do  casual  or  jobbing  work. 
(Cf.  GRASS  sb.  1 1.) 

1894  Westm.  Gaz.  19  Feb.  7/3  The  society  is  dead  against 
pluralists,  and  does  not  allow  men  with  a  full '  claim ' — i*. 
54  hours'  work  a  week— to  '  grass  '  anywhere  else. 

7.  Mining.  To  bring  to  the  surface. 

1890  Goldfields  Victoria  28  This  company  have  about  30 
tons  of  good  stone  grassed  from  their  50  foot  shaft. 

tGrassant,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  grassant-cm, 
pres.  pple.  otgrassdrilo  roam  about,  lie  in  wait.] 
Roaming  about,  or  lying  in  wait,  with  evil  intent. 
Of  diseases,  etc. :  Raging. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Church  n.  xi.  183  Those  innovations 
and  mischiefs  which  are  now  grassant  in  England.  1674 
R.  GODFREY  Inj.  ft  Ab.  Physic  169  Those  violent  and  stub- 
born Diseases  which  are  grassant  and  assail  us  in  our  dayes. 
a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  n.  v.  §  42  (1740)  339  Thieves,  Male- 
factors and  Cheats,  every  where  grassant, 

Grassapine,  corrupt  var.  GOSSAMPINE,  Obs. 

t  Grassate,  v.  Obs.—1  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  'L.gras- 
sari  (see  prec.).]  intr.  Of  a  disease :  To  rage. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  259  The  Delphian  oracle  being 
consulted  about  a  great  plague  grassating  among  the 
lonians,  it  was  answered  [etc.]. 

t  Grassatiott.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  grassation-em 
rioting,  n.  of  action  f.  grassari  (see  prec.).]  The 
action  of  making  violent  attacks;  also,  lying  in 
wait  to  attack ;  assailing,  assault. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-Martyr  52  This  claime  to  that  King- 
dome  was  . .  reuiued  againe  by  Tyrannicall  force,  by  violent 
grassation,  and  by  the  robbery  of  Princes.  16*7-77  FELT- 
HAM  Resolves  n.  viii.  176  If  in  Vice  there  be  a  perpetual 
Grassation,  there  must  be  in  virtue  a  perpetual  Vigilence. 
1651  MARBURY  Comm.  Habbak.  \.  i  Do  not  the  Jesuits  . . 
incense  the  King  thereof  to  grassation  and  destruction  of 
all  that  have  not  the  mark  of  the  beast  1  1656^81  BLOUNT 
Glossogr.,  Grassation,  a  robbing,  killing,  assailing.  1680 
H.  MORE  Apocal.  Afoc.  80  Notwithstanding  the  grassations 
of  these  Impostors,  the  truly  Apostolick  Church  would  be 
kept  safe. 

tGrassator.  Obs.  [a.  L.  grassator  in  same 
sense,  agent-n.  f.  grassari :  see  prec.]  A  footpad, 
waylayer,  violent  assailant. 

1602  F.  HERING  Anatomy  es  A  iij  b,  You  haue  cut  off  great 
numbers  of  Grassators  and  Robbers.  1686  RENWICK  Serm. 
xxi.  (1776)  273  They  shall  involve  themselves  in  compliance 
with  wicked  tyrants  and  grassators. 

Gra'SS-Cloth.  a.  A  fine  light  cloth,  resem- 
bling linen,  woven  from  the  fibres  of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  grass-cloth  plant  {Boehmtria  nived).  b. 
A  thick  fabric  made  in  the  Canary  islands  from 
some  vegetable  fibre. 

1857  R.  TOMES  Amer.  in  Japan  iv.  92  Long  flowing  robes 
of  yellow  and  blue  grass-cloth,  a  1858  N.  WILSON  in  Homans 
Cycl.  Comm.  845  My  entire  success  in  the  cultivation  of_  the 
China  grass-cloth  plant  (Bcelimeria  nivea)  introduced  [into 
Jamaica]  in  1854.  1868  Kef.  U.S.  Commissioner  Agric. 
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(1869)  306  A  water  net  . .  is  made  of  grass-cloth  or  some 
coarse  material.  1883  BURTON  &  CAMERON  To  Gold  Coast 
I.  v.  125  The  articles  of  dress  [in  the  Canaries]  were  grass- 
cloth,  thick  as  matting  [etc.].  1884  Weekly  Scotsman  9  Feb. 
1/7  The  grass  cloth  of  the  Chinese,  .is  said  to  rival  the  best 
French  cambric  in  softness  and  fineness  of  texture. 

t  Grass-earth.    Obs.     Also   3   -hurde,   4 

-herth(e,  8  -hearth,  -hurt.  [OE.  gxrs-ierb,  {. 
gsers  GRASS  sb.1  +  ierp  ploughing,  EARTH  sl.~] 
The  November  ploughing  of  grass-land. 

c  1050  Rect.  Sing.  Pers.  in  Thorpe  Ags.  Laws  I.  434  To- 
eacan  Sam  iii  aeceras  to  bene  &  ii  to  gaers-yr5e.  1235-52 
Kentalin  Glaston.  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  109  Quos  aquietabit 
per  garshurde.  f  1300  Battle-Abbey  Custumals  (1887)  89 
Et  post  festum  Sancti  Martini,  arrabunt  domino  j  acram, 
que  vocatur  Grasherbe  {printed  Grasherxe]  qui  habent 
carrucas.  1363  in  Kennett  Par.  Antiq.  (1818)  II.  137  Ad 
arandam  terram  domini  . .  quod  vocatur  Gras-herth.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Grass-hearth,  or  grass-hurt,  was 
anciently  a  custom  in  some  places,  for  the  tenants  to  bring 
their  ploughs,  and  do  one  day's  work  for  their  lord. 

Grassed  (grast),  ppl  a.     [f.  GRASS  rf.l  and  v. 

+  -ED.] 

1.  Grown  or  covered  with  grass. 

1731  MEDLEY  Kolben's  Cape  G.  Hope  I.  79  The  Chamtouers 
. .  are  possess'd  of  a  fine  flat  country,  well  grass'd  and 
watered.  1835  J.  BATMAN  in  Cornwallis  New  World  (1859) 

I.  App.  404  We  passed  through  an  open  forest,  .with  excel- 
lently grassed  surface.    1875  KATH.  S.  MACQUOID  My  Story 

II.  xix.  288  When  I  reached  the  grassed  slope,  I  found  the 
frozen  grass  very  slippery.   1884  J.  G.  BOURKE  Snake  Dance 
Moquis  xxxi.  343  A  country  well  grassed  with  '  grama '. 

2.  Golf.  Of  a  golf-club  (see  quot.  1890). 

1878  '  CAPT.  CRAWLEY  '  Football  etc.  83  (Golf)  Grassed,  a 
term  used  instead  of  spooned,  to  signify  the  backward  slope 
of  a  club-face.  1883  Casselts  Bk.  Sports  ft  Past.  51  The 
golfer's  tools,  .consisting  of  the  play-club,  thegrassed-driver 
[etc.].  1890  HUTCHINSON  Go^ABadm.  Libr.)  59  The  'grassed 
club '  which  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a  driver  with  a 
slightly  filed-back  face. 

Grasser  (gra-saj).  U.  S.  [f.  GRASS  s61  + 
-EH.1]  A  calf  brought  up  on  grass  as  distinguished 
from  one  fed  on  prepared  food. 

1881  Chicago  Times  i  June,  Several  droves  of  Texas 
1  grassers '  were  among  the  fresh  arrivals. 

Grass-green,  a.  (Stress  variable.)  [Cf.  MDu. 
grasgrocne{D\\.grasgroeri),  MHG.  grasgriiene  (G. 
grasgriin),  ON.  grasgr/lnn  (Da.  grxsgrfn,  Sw. 
grasgrb'n).] 

1.  Green  as  grass ;  having  the  colour  of  grass. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  298  Carpassini,  gresgro[e]ni.  13.. 
A".  A  Us.  299  Mercury  he  made  gras-grene.  01593  MAR- 
LOWE Jeviof Malta  i.  (1633)  B  2,  lacints,  hard  Topas,  grasse- 
greene  Emeraulds.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  vi.  (1651)  103  There 
will  remaine  ..  a  grasse-green  Liquor.  i8ia  SIR  H.  DAVY 
Chem.  Philos.  424  Oxide  of  nickel  is  employed  to  give  colours 
to  enamels  and  porcelain ;  in  different  mixtures  it  produces 
brown  red,  and  grass  green  tints.  1842  TENNYSON  Lancelot 
4-  Guinevere  24  A  gown  of  grass-green  silk  she  wore.  1884-5 
Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  1888)  111.  369  Tragops prasinns . . is 
a  beautiful  grass-green  animal,  living  in  the  jungles  of  India. 
b.  quasi-ji.  and  s/i.  (the  adj.  used  absol.), 

1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  83  All  sorts  of  yellows, 
with  their  shadows  intermix!  with  grass  greens.  1696  Bp. 
PATRICK  Comm.  Exod.  xxviii.  (1697)  542  The  colour  of  it  is 
a  Grass-green ;  wonderfully  refreshing.  1702  CHARLOTTE 
SMITH  Desmond  III.  120  Lined  with  sky  blue,  or  grass 
green.  1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  513  A.. light  oil-green  colour, 
occasionally  grass-green,  and  passing  into  bottle-green. 

2.  Green  with  grass. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  v.  31  At  his  head  a  grasse-greene 
Turfe.  1742  SHENSTONE  Schoolmistress  273  When  my  bones 
in  grass-green  sods  are  laid.  1767  F.  FAWKES  Idyll.  Theo- 
critus xiii.  32  And  grass-green  meads  pronounc'd  the  sum- 
mer near.  1830  TENNYSON  Circumstance  6  Two  graves 
grass-green  beside  a  gray  church-tower. 

•(•  Grasshop.  Obs.  Forms :  i  gershoppe, 
gsers-,  grseshoppa,  3  gresseoppe,  3-4  gress- 
hop(p)e,  5  gyrssoppe,  4-6  grea-,  grishop,  gry- 
sope,  4,  6  gressop,  6  grass-,  gressoppe,  6-7 
grashop.  [OE.  gsers-hoppe,  -hoppa,  f.  gsers  GRASS 
sb\  +  hoppa,  related  to  hoppian  HOP  o.1  Cf.  Sw. 
grdshoppa,  T>a..grseshoppe.]  A  grasshopper,  locust. 

4:825  Vesp.  Psalter  cvhi.  23  Ascecen  earn  swe  swe  gers- 
hoppe [cvxaAgs.  Ps.  gzrshoppa].  <r975  Ruslnu.  Gosp. 
Matt.  iii.  4  His  mete  banne  WECS  graeshoppa.  c  1250  Gen.  $ 
Ex.  3065  Moyses  sioen  and  aaron  Seiden.  .To-morjen  sulen 
gresseoppes  cumen.  a  1387  Sirton.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.) 
16  Cicada,  gressehope.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcher  707/7 
Hec  cicada,  a  grysope..  1496  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Fishing  i  j  b, 
A  grete  greshop.  1x1529  SKELTON  P.  Sparowe  134  Lorde, 
how  he  wolde  hop  After  the  gressop  !  1565  COOPER 
Thesaurus,  Achetx,  ..greshops  that  chirpe  lowde  and 
pleasantly.  1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  32  Phydias 
merited  great  praise  for  his  Scarabee,  his  Grashop,  his  Bee. 

Grasshopper  (gra'sVpai).  [f.  GRASS  sb.'1  + 
HOPPER  i.  Cf.  LG.  and  Flemish  (Kilian)  gras- 
hopper,  MSw.  grcishoppare,  G.  grashupfer.] 

1.  A  name  for  orthopterous  insects  of  the  families 
Acridiidx  and  Locustidse,  remarkable  for  their 
powers  of  leaping,  and  the  chirping  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  males  (see  quot.  1880).  Occas.  with 
allusion  to  Eccl.  xii.  5. 

(Coverdale  sometimes  uses  the  word  where  both  the  later 
versions  and  Wyclif  have  locust.) 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  572/32  Cicada,  a  grashoppere. 
14. .  MS.  Sloane  4  If.  80  in  N.  $  Q.  Ser.  in.  (1864)  VI.  4/1 
Also  a  greshopper  ys  good,  for  dyuers  fysshes  must  haue 
diuers  baytys.  isAPilgr.  Perf.  (W. de  W.  153.)  165  They 
be  blessed  &  happy  that  wyll  apply  &  dispose  thcmselft 
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with  the  greshopper  to  lepe  vp  as  hye  as  they  may.  1579 
SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Oct.  n  Such  pleasaunce  makes  the 
Grashoppcr  so  poorc.  1611  BIBLE  Eccl.  xii.  5  The  gras. 
hopper  shall  be  a  burden.  cl6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  in.  161 
As  in  weli-growne  woods,  on  trees,  cold  spinie  grashoppers 
Sit  chirping.  1692  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  ccxvii.  189  An 
Ant  and  a  Grasshopper.  17*7-46  THOMSON  Summer  446 
Scarce  a  chirping  grasshopper  is  heard  Thro'  the  dumb 
mead.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  24  May,  My  uncle., 
bolted  through  the  window  as  nimble  as  a  grasshopper. 
1880  kncycl.  Brit.  XI.  60/1  In  Britain  the  term  is  chiefly 
applicable  to  the  large  green  grasshopper  (Locnsta  viri- 
dissima).  .and  to  smaller  and  more  obscure  species  of  the 
genera  Stenobothrus,  Gomphoeerus,  and  Tettix.  1883  Con- 
temp.  Rev.  Aug.  230  The  principal  breeding  grounds  of  that 
formidable  pest,  the  locust  or  grass-hopper,  known  to  ento- 
mologists as  Caloptenus  sprettis.  1886  BESANT  Childr. 
Gibeon  n.  vi.  II.  £4  These  old  people  hear  the  voice  of  the 
grasshopper  continually.  .They  hate  the  voice  of  the  grass- 
hopper. 

D.  fig.  As  a  terra  of  derision  or  reproach. 
1361  DAUS  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  "4  The  p°Pe  •  •  de- 
fending  them  [errors]  by  his  vngratlous  Grashoppers  that 
eate  vp  all  thynges.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor. 
28  b,  For  I  accompt  it  sufficient  to  pinche  that  seely  abject 
grashopper  Dalmada  now  &  then  in  the  chase.  1788  MAD. 
D'AHBLAY  Diary  13  Feb.,  In  two  minutes  more  he  will  be 
somewhere  else,  skipping  backwards  and  forwards;  what 
a  grasshopper  it  is  ! 

t 2.  An  alleged  name  for  the  hare.      06s. 
g«3*5  Names  Hare  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  133  The  grashoppere. 

3.  In  a  pianoforte  :  =  HOPPER  l  9. 

1807  Specif.  W.  Southwell's  Patent  No.  3029.  2  The  end 
of  the  grasshopper  hath  pressed  up  the  connecting  rod  /,  A, 
which  _uy  its  pressure  on  the  tail  of  the  hammer,  hath  caused 
it  to  give  the  stroke. 

4.  An  artificial  bait  for  fish. 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  vm.  (1880)  298  The  grasshopper, 
so-called,.. though  actually  an  artificial  bait,  in  nowise  re- 
sembles a  grasshopper.  1889  '  JOHN  BICKERDYKE  '  Bk.  All- 
round  Angler  HI.  99  The  '  grasshopper '  is  cast  in  likely 
spots  and  worked  with  a  sink-and-draw  motion  near  the 
bottom. 

5.  attrib.   and  Comb.,    as  gras  shopper- like  adj. ; 
grasshopper-beam,  a  form  of  working-beam  in 
steam-engines,  pivoted  at  one  end  instead  of  in 
the  centre  (hence  grasshopper-engine,  -principle) ; 
grasshopper-lark  =  grasshopper-warbler ;  grass- 
hopper-march (see  quot.)  ;    grasshopper-spar- 
row, a  small  sparrow  of  the  U.  S.  of  the  genus 
Coturniculus,  so  called  from  its  note ;   f  grass- 
hopper-spring (see  quot.  I 794) ;    grasshopper- 
warbler,  a  small  warbler,  Locustella  nsevia,  so 
called  from  its  note. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/i.,  *Grasshopper-bcam.  1888  Lock- 
wood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  'Grasshopper  engine.  1768  G. 
V/HmSelborne  xvi.  (1789!  45  The  "grasshopper-lark  began 
his  sibilous  note  in  my  fields  last  Saturday.  1827  HONK 
Everjulay  Bk.  II.  514  The.  .little  grasshopper  lark  . .  runs 
whispering  within  the  hedgerows.  1768  G.  WHITE  Selooriu 
xix.  (i  789)  55  This  last  [sort  of  willow- wren] : .  makes  a  sibilous 
'grasshopper-like  noise.  1884  Brit.  Stand.  Handbks.  Sports 
<r  Past.  If.  iv.  23  The  ^Grasshopper  March.  Jump  along 
the  bars  backwards  and  forwards  with  both  arms.  The  arms 


hopper  and  other  principles.  1883  Encycl.  Amer.  \.  530/1 
The  "grasshopper  sparrows  (Cotumicttlits  passerinits,  C. 
kcnslowi,  C.  lecontii).  1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (1801) 
II.  1 38  The  "grass  hopper  spring  is  a  peculiarly  formed 
spring  which  fixes  under  the  shaft  of  a  one-horse  chaise  to 
the  axletree.  1833  Monthly  Mag.  Oct.,  Modern  coaches, 
constructed  of  one  piece,  and  resting  on  what  are  called 
grasshopper  springs.  1839-43  YARRELL  Hist.  Birds  I.  263 
The  "Grasshopper  Warbler  is  found  within  a  few  miles  north 
of  London,  and  also  in  Surrey. 

Hence  Qra-sshoppering1  vtl.  sb.,  (a)  living  im- 
providently  like  a  grasshopper  (in  quot.  atlrib.'} ; 
(6)  fishing  with  a  'grasshopper'  bait.  Gra  ss- 
hopperlsh  a.,  somewhat  resembling  a  grasshopper. 

1803  M.  G.  LEWIS  Let.  9  Nov.  in  Man.  T.  Moore  (1856) 
VIII.  46,  I  thought  it  high  time  that  your  grashoppering 
system  should  be  at  an  end,  and  that  you  should  begin 
to  collect  a  provision  of  corn  against  the  winter.  1871  W.  S. 
SYMONDS  Rec.  Rocks  vi.  199  In  former  days,  when  'grass- 
hoppering  '  was  allowed  there,  I  have  taken  many  a  basket- 
ful [of  grayling]  from  the  gravelly  Teme.  1883  '  EHA  ' 
Tribes  on  myFron'.ier  80  Long-legged,  green,  grasshopperish 
animals. 

t  Grassil,  '<>.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  graisle,  grasle. 
[Perh.  echoic.]  intr.  To  make  a  harsh  noise; 
to  creak,  rattle  ;  also  quasi-/ra«.r.,  to  make  a  harsh 
noise  with  (the  teeth  or  tusks),  to  gnash. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  i.  ii.  60  Sone  eftir  this,  of  men  the 
clamour  rais,  The  takles  graislis,  cabillis  can  freit  and  frais. 
Ibid.  HI.  x.  17  Grassilland  his  teth,  and  rummesand  full  hie. 
Ibid.  vm.  iv.  103  Grasling  his  teith,  and  byrnand  full  of  ire. 

Gra-ssmess.  rare.-"  [f.  GRASSY  -t-  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  grassy. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Grassiness,  the  having  or  fulness  of 
grass.  I75g  in  JOHNSON. 

Grassing  (gra-sirj),  vtl.  st.    [f.  GRASS  si.l  or 

V.  +  -ING.1] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  in  various  senses,  a. 
Spreading  out  (flax,  etc.)  on  the  grass  for  bleach- 
ing (see  GRASS  v.  4  a),  b.  Printing.  The  taking 
of  casual  work  (see  GRASS  v.  6  b.). 

1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  I.  224  Taking  out  and  grassing 
[Flax].. 0.5.0.  1797  —  Agrif. Suffolk  121  The  grassing  [of 
hemp]  requires  about  five  weeks.  1844  SPROUI.E  Flax  (1846) 
33  Too  little  watering  is  given  in  this  country,  trusting  to  the 
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grassing  afterwards  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  1875  SOUTH- 
WARD Diet.  Typogr.  44  Manycompositors  earn  agood  income 
by  grassing.  1888  JACOBI  Printers'  Voe.,  Grassing,  a  com- 
PJ?"or,  taltlnS  occasional  jobs,  or  assisting  on  a  newspaper. 
2.  Sc.  a.  The  place  for  cutting  turfs  and  for 
grazing  cattle.  b.  The  privilege  of  grazing  in 
a  specified  place. 


, f    A  \    •  \»w*  j/    j^    -«.  i«;    kit  mn  ig,    auu 

iing  of  Aidmalbanagh.  /«rf.  351  Sir  Robert  gave  vnto 
J"'jn  Robsone  some  lands  about  Dounrobin,  with  the  girsin 
of  Badmlogh.  1633  Rec.  Inverness  Presbyt.  (Scot.  Hist. 
*>,oc:. '896)  25  They  went  and  measured  and  marched  the 
Gleib  and  grassing  thereof  as  followeth.  1835  BKOCKETT 
N.C.  Words  s.v.  Whittle,  An  harden  sark,  a  guse  grassing, 
and  a  whittle  gait,  were  all  the  salary  of  a  clergyman,  not 
many  years  ago,  in  Cumberland. 

t  3.  The  laying  on  of  a  first  or  ground  colour ; 
the  colour  itself.  Obs. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Sublitio,  the  grounde  colour,  wheron 
the  colour  is  layde,  in  cloth  dyed  it  is  callyd  grasynge  per- 
fyte.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  136/17  Y"  Grasing  of  cloths, 
snblitio. 

Grassless  (gra-sles),  a.  [f,  GRASS  jvM  + 
-LESS.]  Without  grass  ;  devoid  of  grass. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  ii.  574  Then,  Fields  seem 
grassless,  Forests  leaf-less  all.  idloJVlrr.  Mag.  iv.  Induct. 
44  Nought  else  vpon  the  grasselesse  ground,  but  winter's 
waste  was  scene.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1X63)  II.  41 
Upon  the  yet  grassless  grave  she  threw  herself  down.  1863 
MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  Ixvi.  218  Bare  limestone  rock, 
treeless,  grassless,  and  waterless. 

I  Gra'Ssman.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Obs.  Forms: 
see  GRASS  rf.l 

1.  =  COTTIER  i.     [So  MSw.  grassate] 

lc  1150  irl  Chalmers  Caledonia  (1807)  1. 720  De  Hurdmannis, 
et  Bondis,  et  Gresmannis.]  1461  Witl'm  Ripon  Ch.  Acts  ico 
Item  lego  cuilibet  husbandman  de  Nid.xijd.  Item  cuilibet 
gresman  de  eadem,  vjd.  1531  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  134 
Item  I  will  that  every  house  of  gresse  men  w'in  the  towne 
of  Besynby  have  ijrf.  a  pece.  1607  N.  Riding  Rec.  (1883) 
I.  94  Rich.  Taylor,  grasseman  presented  for  using  the  trade 
of  a  badger.  1663  SPALDING  Trout.  Chas.  7(1792)  II.  187 
There  was  not  a  lock,  key,  band,  nor  window  left  unbroken 
down  daily  to  the  tenants,  cottars  and  grassmen.  1835-80 
3AMiESON,Grass-man .  .This  word  has  now  fallen  into  disuse, 
but  is  still  perfectly  intelligible  to  elderly  people,  Aberd., 
who  recollect  the  time  when  Girseman  and  Cottar  were 
used  as  quite  synon[ymous]. 

2.  A  man  who  took  charge  of  the  common  lands 
of  a  parish. 

'597  Mem.  St.  Giles's,  Durham  (Surtees)  9  Expenses  for 
this  present  yere  1579  beeing  gyrsmen  John  Taylor  &  Robert 
Hudspethe.  1646  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  192-3  Itt  is  ordered 
by  the  24'"  thatt  the  Grasemen  for  the  yeares  1644  and  1645 
shall  make  accompt  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  to  the 
new  elected  Grasemen.  1737  Durham  MS.  Bk.,  Grassmen 
for  y»  Year.  1846  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words  (ed.  3),  Grassmen, 
officers  of  great  antiquity  in  the  borough  of  Gateshead, 
whose  duty  was  to  look  after  the  herbage  or  grass.  1803 
in  Northumtld.  Gloss. 

Gra-ss-plat,  -plot.  [f.  GRASS  sb.i  +  PLAT, 
PLOT.  In  the  compound  word  plot  app.  is  the 
older  form,  though  the  simple  plat  is  found  in 
161 1.]  A  piece  of  ground  covered  with  turf,  some- 
times having  ornamental  flower-beds  upon  it. 

a.  1697  C.  LESLIE  Snake  in  Grass  (ed.  2)  333  Upon  a 
Grass-Plat  before  his  Window  . .  I  saw  some  Women,  very 
busie  with  their  Bibles.  1737  HALL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV. 
309  The  Snake  being  ty'd  and  pinn'd  down  to  a  Grass-plat. 
1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W,  viii,  Mr.  Thornhill  . .  intended  that 
night  giving  the  young  ladies  a  ball  by  moonlight,  on  the 
grass  plat  before  our  door.  1818  HAZLITT  Eng.  Poets  iv. 
(1870)95  Artificial  grass-plats  [and]  gravel-walks.  1897  fa!l  I 
Mall  Mag.  Dec.  553  A  statue  in  the  centre  of  the  grassplat. 

ft.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  73  Here  on  this  grasse-plot, 
in  this  very  place  To  come,  and  sport.  1685  TEMPLE  Wks. 
(1720)  I.  183  Grass-PIots  bordered  with  Flowers.  1770 
WARING  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  370  We  have  it  plentifully. . 
on  the  grass-plots  about  this  house.  1876  Miss  BRADDON 
y.  Haggards  Dau.  II.  17  The  picture  of  grassplot  and 
flower-bed. 

Grass  time.  [Cf.  GRASS  *<M  8.]  The  time 
of  year  when  animals  are  at  grass. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  Prol.  14  Gras  tyme  is  doon,  my 
fodder  is  now  forage.  1637  EARL  STRAFFORDE  Lett.  II.  60 
A  Place  which  . .  affords  Sport  to  pass  over  a  Grass-time. 
1838  JAS.  GRANT  Sk.  Loud.  302  '  Here's  a  capital  good  'un, 
Sir ;  three  years  old  next  grass-time.  Sir ',  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  donkey,  which  was  given  by  a  fourth. 

U  Misused  for  grease-time.    (Cf.  GRASS  sb.l  5  f.) 

1590  COKAINE  Treat.  Hunting  C  iv,  You  must  beware  that 
you  offer  not  to  hunt  the  Bucke  before  the  first  day  of 
Grasse  time. 

Gra'SS-tree.  A  name  given  to  several  Aus- 
tralasian trees.  The  liliaceous  genus  Xanthorrhaa; 
Richea  dracophylla  and  R.  pandanifolia  of  Tas- 
mania ;  the  Pseudopanax  crassifoliuin  of  N.  Zealand ; 
the  cabbage-tree  of  New  Zealand,  Cordyline  aus- 
tralis ;  the  juncaceous  plant  Kingia  australis. 

1803  D.  COLLINS  Ace.  N.  S.  Wales  II.  153  A  grass  tree 
grows  here,  similar  ..  to  that  about  Port  Jackson.  1853 
Zoologist  X.  3383  The  curious  Xanthorrhaea  hastilis,  or 
grass-tree,  with  tall  spear-like  flower-stalks,  eight  feet  high. 
1866  Treas.Bot.  550/2  Grass-tree,  Xanthorrhaea;  a\so  Richea 
dracophylla,  and  Kingia  australis.  1867  HOCHSTETTER 
New  Zealand  132  Here  and  there,  in  moist  places,  arises 
isolated  the  '  grass-tree '  or '  cabbage-tree  '  (Ti  of  the  natives ; 
Cordyline  atistralis).  1878  W.  W.  SPICER  Handbk.  Plants 
Tasmania  125  (Morris)  Richea  pandanifolia.  H.,  Giant 
Grass  Tree.  iSSoT.  Y.\*K.Flora  Neiv Zealand 59  It  [Pseu. 
dofanax  crassifoliuin}  is  commonly  called  lancewood  by  ; 
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the  settlers  in  the  North  Island,  and  grass-tree  by  those  in 
I  the  South.  1893  -VRS-  C-  PXAED  Outlaw  t,  Lawmaker  II. 

5  A  stony  ridge,  with  weird-looking  grass  trees,  lifting  their 
:  blackened  spears. 

Grassum(me,  obs.  form   of  GEKSOM. 

Grass   widow.     [Certainly   f.  GRASS  rf.l  + 

WIDOW  ;  cf.  the  equivalent  MLG.  graswedewe  (  = 

sense    i),    Du.  grasweduwe,    Sw.  grdsenka.  Da. 

grsesenkc;  alsoG.  strohwittwe  (lit.  'straw-widow'). 

1   The  modern  continental  Tent,  words  seem  to  have 

chiefly  sense  2  below,  but  dialect  glossaries  often 

give  sense  i  as  locally  current.     The  etymological 

!   notion  is  obscure,  but  the  parallel  forms  disprove 

I    the  notion    that    the    word   is   a  '  corruption '  of 

I  grace-widow. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  sense  i  grass  (and  G.  stroht 
may  have  been  used  with  opposition  to  bed ;  cf.  the  etymo- 
logy of  BASTARD.     Sense  2  may  have  arisen  as  an  etymolo- 
;    gizing  interpretation  of  the  compound  (cf.  GRASS  so.  5  b)  after 
t    it  had  ceased  to  be  generally  understood ;  in  Eng.  it  seems 
to  have  appeared  first  as  Anglo-Indian.) 

1.  An  unmarried  woman  who  has  cohabited  with 
one  or  more  men  ;  a  discarded  mistress.  1  Obs. 

1538  MORE  Dyaloge  in.  xiii.  86  b,  Tyndall  wolde  by  thys 
waye  make  saynt  Poule  to  say  thus.  Take  &  chese  in  but 
such  a  wydow  as  hath  had  but  one  husbande  at  onys  . . 
I  thynke_  saynt  Powle  ment  not  so.  For  then  had  wyuys 
i  ben  in  his  time  lytel  better  than  grasse  wydowes  be  now. 
For  they  be  yet  as  seuerall  as  a  harbours  chayrc  &  neuer 
take  but  one  at  onys.  1583  Reg.  Bk.  Stoke-by-Nayland, 
Suffolk  Jan.,  The  31  day  was  buri'd  Marie  the  daughtr  of 
Elizabeth  London  graswidow.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew  s.v.,  Widows  Weeds.  A  Grass-Widow,  one  that  pre- 
tends to  have  been  Married,  but  never  was,  yet  has  Children. 
1760  GOLDSM.  Goddess  of  Silence  Misc.  Wks.  1837  I.  xxvi. 
329,  I  have  made  more  matches  in  my  time  than  a  grass 
widow.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vnlg.  Tongue  s.v.,  Widow's 
Weeds,  A  grass  widow,  a  discarded  mistress. 

2.  A  married  woman  whose  husband  is  absent 
from  her. 

1859  LANG  Wand.  India  4  Grass  widows  in  the  hills  are 
always  writing  to  their  husbands,  when  you  drop  in  upon 
them.  1865  Englishm.  Mag.  Aug.  138  The  pretty  grass- 
widow  . .  is  going  because  every  one  else  is  gone.  1884  LADY 
DUFFERIN  Viceregal  Life  India  (1889)  I.  i.  4  Expectant 
husbands  come  out  to  meet  the  '  grass  widows '  who  have 
travelled  with  us. 

Hence  Grass- wi'dow  v.  intr.,  to  live  as  a  grass- 
widow.  Grass-wi  dowhood,  the  condition  of  a 
grass-widow;  aXsotransf.  So  also  Grass-  widower, 
[cf.  G.  strohwitlwer,  lit.  '  straw-widower '],  a  man 
living  apart  from  his  wife. 

1878  Life  in  the  Mofussil  II.  100  The  Clergyman,  .was  a 
grass  widower,  his  wife  being  at  home.  1881  W.  E.  NORRIS 
Matrimony  III.  92  Asking  Nina  how  long  her  period  of 
grass-widowhood  was  going  to  last.  1886  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post  22  May  (Farmer),  All  the  grass-widowers  and  un- 
married men.  1887  Sat.  Rev.  30  Apr.  624  The  female  plant 
. .  was  brought  to  Europe  before  the  male,  and  so,  berryless, 
may  be  said  to  have  suffered  a  grass-widowhood  of  some 
eighty  years.  1893  Critic  (U.  S.)  12  Mar.  154/1  She  and 
her  husband  lived  charmingly — apart,  'grass-widowing '  here 
and  there.  1894  J.  KNIGHT  Garrick  xvi.  301  Johnson  ..  in- 
sisted upon  a  grass  widowhood  before  they  proceeded  to  an- 
other election. 

Grassy  (gra-si),  a.  [f.  GRASS  sol  +  -Y  1.  Cf. 
MDu.  grasich,  Du.  grasig,  G.  grasig.] 

1.  Covered  with  grass,  abounding  in  grass. 

1513  DOUGLAS  j£neis  xi.  xi.  76  The  speir  onon . .  Furth  of 
the  gresy  sward  he  hes  vptane.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal. 
June  6  The  grassye  ground  with  tfaintye  Daysies  dight. 
1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  in.  iii.  50  Goe  signifie  as  much,  while 
here  we  march  Vpon  the  Grassie  Carpet  of  this  Plaine.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  v.  391  Rais'd  of  grassie  terf  Thir  Table  was. 
1735  POPE  Odyss.  in.  535  To  lead  A  well-fed  bullock  from 
the  grassy  mead.  1830  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  i,  The  sun  was  set- 
ting upon  one  of  the  rich  grassy  glades  of  the  forest.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  ii  A  narrow  vale,  that  lay, 
Grassy  and  soft  betwixt  the  pine-woods  bound. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  grass;   consisting  of  or 
containing  grass. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Past.  v.  39  The  thirsty  Cattcl,  of 
themselves,  abstain'd  From  Water,  and  their  grassy  Fare 
disdain'd.  1737-41  CHAMBERS  Cyel.  s.v.  Graminca,  The 
grassy  crown,  corona  graminea,  was  but  rarely  conferred; 
and  for  some  signal  exploit.  1753  F.  FAWKES  Descrip.  May 
96  As  fast  as  cattle  the  long  summer's  day  Had  cropt  the 
grassy  sustenance  away.  1818  KEATS  Endym.  in.  1027  How 
happy  once  again  in  grassy  nest !  1831  CLARE  Vill.  fliinstr. 
II.  84  Big  drops  bow  the  grassy  steins.  1846  J.  BAXTER 
Libr.  Pract.  Aerie,  (ed.  4)  II.  185  This  is  a  good  course  if 
the  wheat  stubble  can  be  depended  on  to  produce  grass 
enough  to  furnish  a  sufficient  dressing  of  ashes . .  but  if  there 
is  reason  to  expect  the  wheat  stubble  will  not  be  sufficiently 
grassy  [etc.]. 

3.  Resembling  grass  in  colour,  form,  or  habit. 
1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  22  b,  The  Topaze,  as  Plinie  sayth, 

is  a  Gem  of  grassie  colour.  1596  GOSSON  Ouippes  Upst. 
Gentlewomen  99  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  254  The  swarthie- 
blacke,  the  grassic-greene.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  98 
Hatchet  vetch.. being  long  and  slender,  of  grassy  leaves. 
173$  POPE  Odyss.  xv.  510  Aboard  they  heave  us,  mount 
their  decks  and  sweep  With  level  oar  along  the  grassy  deep. 
1807  I.  E.  SMITH  Pliys.  Bot.  474  The  great  genus  of  Carex 
. .  and  some  other  grassy  plants,  are  found  here.  1813  BYRON 
Ch.  Har.  n.  liv,  The  wearied  eye  Reposes  gladly  on  as 
smooth  a  vale  As  ever  Spring  yclad  in  grassy  dye.  1849 
RUSKIN  St.'.  Lamps  iii.  §  17.  83  The  sharp,  grassy,  intricate 
leafage  [of  the  black  spruce  tir]. 

4.  Contb. 

1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  360  The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy- 
vested  green.  1804  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  II.  240  On 
whose  grassy-margined  pools  they  feed. 
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GRATE. 

Grasyar,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  GKAZIER. 

Grat,  obs.  form  of  CHEAT  a. ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of 
GREET  v.2 

Grate  (grf't),  J*.1  Also  6  gratte.  [app.  a. 
med.L.  grata  (?used  in  monastic  Latin  for  a  lattice), 
ad.  It.  grata  grale,  gridiron,  hurdle,  alteration  of 
srrate :  -L.  cratem,  crdtis  hurdle.  (Godef.  has  one 
example  of  OF.  grate  with  the  sense  '  hurdle ', 
which  may  bi  from  monastic  Latin.)] 

1.  A  framework  of  bars  or  laths,  parallel  to  or 
crossing  each  other,   fixed  in  a  door,  window,  or 
other  opening,  to  permit  communication  while  pre- 
venting ingress.  Now  somewhat  rare;  cf.GEAiiNG 
vbl.  sb? 

CI440  Promp.  Para.  207/2  Grate,  or  trelys  wyinldowe  .. 
cancellus.  1523  [see  sense  9].  1530  PALSGR.  227/1  Grate  of  a 
windowe,  trelis  defer.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Kings  i.  2Ochosias 
fell  thorow  y«  grate  in  his  chamber  at  Samaria.  1590  SPENSER 
F.Q.i.  viii.  36  But  in  the  same  [doore]  a  little  grate  was  pight, 
Through  which  he  sent  his  voyce.  1602  MAKSTON  Antonio  s 
Rev.  n.  iii.  Wks.  1856  I.  99  Antonio  kisseth  Mellida's  hand  : 
then  Mellida  goes  from  the  grate.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Tkeve- 
nol's  Tra.v.  1. 190  At  present  there  is  no  more  but  a  Window 
with  a  Grate.  1697  CONGREVE  Mourning  Bride  1. i,  While 
his  jailor  slept,  I  through  the  grate  Have  softly  whispered 
and  inquired  his  health.  1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to 
Lady  X.,  i  Oct.,  The  young  Count  of  Salmes  came  to  the 

frate  . .  and  the  Abbess  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss.  1778 
'COTE  Trip  Calais  n.  Wks.  1799  II.  354  The  father  and 
mother  of  that  amiable  child  arc  now  at  the  grate.  1805 
SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  i.  Introd.  ii,  The  embattled  portal-arch 
he  pass'd,  Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar  Had  oft 
roll'd  back  the  tide  of  war.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  III. 
l.  v,  The  grate  which  led  to  our  quarter  opened  anew. 

2.  A  similar  framework  (or,  sometimes,  a  per- 
forated plate)  for  other  purposes,  esp.  for  closing 
an  orifice  without  intercepting  the  passage  of  fluids; 
rarely,  \  a  gridiron. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  n.  xi,  Voydyng  fylthes  lowe 
into  the  grounde  Thorough  grates  made  of  yron  perced 
round.  1718  STEELE  Fish  Pool  168  Great  advantage  is 
effected  by  large  grates  at  the  head  and  stern,  .of  the  vessel. 
1750  [see  grate-iron  in  ip  below].  1755  JOHNSON,  Grill,  to 
broil  on  a  grate  or  gridiron.  1815  T.  COSNETT  Footman's 
Directory  62  If  the  spout  of  the  tea-pot  gets  furred  up,  have 
a  small  piece  of  wire  or  wood  to  push  up  and  down  it,  but 
be  careful  not  to  break  the  grate  of  it  in  so  doing. 

1 3.  The  railing  round  a  monument,  building,  etc. 

a  1400  Stacyons  of  Rotne  603  in  Pol.  Kel.  $  L.  Poems  136 
A-bowte  that  stoone  a  grate  there  is  of  Irne.  1519  in  Glass, 
cock  Rec.  St.  Michael's  (1682)  36  Item  pd  to  Rase  Thomas 
for  dygyng  of  the  holis  for  the  grate  hijrf.  Ibid.,  Item  to 
Jardefeld  for  tymber  for  the  chirche  grate. .  Item  to  Hothe 
the  Carponter  for  makyng  of  the  tymber  werke  at  the  south 
gate  and  grate  of  the  chirche  yerd.  a  1645  HABINGTON 
in  Proc.  wore.  Hist.  Soc.  n.  223  The  grate  of  iron  inclosinge 
the  tombe.  1872  O.  SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms,  Grate, 
an  ornamental  iron  screen  around  a  monument. 

4.  A  frame  of  metal  bars  for  holding  the  fuel  in 
a  fireplace  or  furnace.  Hence,  the  fireplace  itself. 

1605  TIMME  Qnersit.  m.  191  A  grate  shall  be  layed, 
wherein  the  coales  of  fire  must  fie.  1608  A.  WILLET  llexapla. 
in  Exod.  614  The  wood  was  laid  in  order  vpon  that  grate, 
and  so  burned,  which  grate  was  all  of  brasse.  1611  BIBLE 
Exod.  xxvii.  4.  1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  308  F  2  An  old- 
fashioned  Grate  consumes  Coals,  but  gives  no  Heat.  1779 
BOSWELL  in  Life  Johnson  10  Oct.,  Why,  Sir,  do  people  play 
this  trick  which  I  observe  now,  when  I  look  at  your  grate, 
putting  the  shovel  against  it  to  make  the  lire  burn  ?  1800 
tr.  Lagranxe's  Chetn.  I.  97  You  must  make  it  pass  through 
the  grate  of  the  furnace.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  vi,  Throw 
those  shoes  under  the  grate.  1875  J.  SMITH  Temperance 
Reform,  iii.  96  The  cold  and  cheerless  grate. 

1 5.  trans/,  a.  (See  quot.)  Cf.  GRATING  vbl.  sb.  3. 
b.  Applied  to  the  chequers  on  the  door-post  of 
a  tavern.  Obs. 

1598  HAYDOCKE  tr.  Lomazzo's  Tracts  Artes,  etc.  II.  v. 
xxiv.  217  The  third  part  is  wrought  with  a  Grate  [marg. 
Which  is  an  instrument  made  with  crossing  of  lines],  or 
insteede  thereof  with  a  glasse  set  betweene  the  eie  of  the 
Painter,  and  the  thing  scene.  1622  MASSINGER  &  DEKKER 
Virgin  Martyr  in.  iii,  I  see  then  a  tavern  and  a  bawdy- 
house  have  faces  much  alike;  the  one  hath  red  grates  next 
the  door,  the  other  hath  peeping-holes  within  doors. 

6.  Mining.  A  screen  used  when  stamping  ores. 

1776  W.  PRYCE  Min.  Cornut.  Expl.  Terms,  Crate,  an  iron 
plate  punched  full  of  small  holes ;  which  belongs  to  the 
stamping  mill,  and  sizes  the  stampt  Ore.  1839  UKE  Diet. 
A  rts  749  The  grate  . .  is  a  grid  composed  of  square  bars  of 
iron  . .  placed  Horizontally,  and  parallel!)'  to  each  other,  an 
inch  apart.  1873  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  7)  II.  736  Grate,..* 
metal  plate  pierced  with  small  holes ;  it  is  fixed  in  front  of 
the  stamps  in  which  ore  is  pounded,  and  through  the  holes 
the  finely  divided  matter  makes  its  escape.  1881  RAYMOND 
Mining  Gloss.,  Grate. .  See  Screen  (as  applied  to  stamps). 

1 7.  A  barred  place  of  confinement  for  animals, 
also,  a  prison  or  cage  for  human  beings.  Obs. 

1552  in  Glasscock  Rec.  St.  Michael's  (1882)  93  Of  the 
Mayor  and  burges  for  the  gaol  called  the  grate  p'  a"  xiW 
I598SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  JLj  Else  you  had  lookM  through 
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t  8.  One  of  the  spaces  between  the  bars  of  a 
grating.  Obs.  rare. 

1513  La  BEKNERS  l-'roiss.  I.  x.\xi.v.  53  He  Caused  to  be 
made  without  the  tuwne,  a  barrers  ouerlhwart  the  strete  lyke 
a  grate,  nat  past  half  a  fote  wyde  euery  grate.  1649  G. 
DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Kick.  II,  ccl,  As  were  his  Cage  too 
straite ;  Like  wilder  Birds,  soe  pent,  prolls,  til!  he  find 
A  hole,  by  Chance,  or  any  wider  Grate. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  grate-bar,  -work ;  grate- 
fashion,  -wise  advs. ;  grate-area  =  grate-surface ; 
f  grate-iron,  (a)  =  GRIDIRON  ;  (*)  see  quot.  1750  ; 
grate-room,  in  some  furnaces,  a  chamber  with  a 
grate  beneath  it;  grate-shavings,  shavings  of 
wood  or  curled  strips  of  paper  for  filling  fireplaces 
in  summer ;  grate-surface,  the  area  in  square  feet 
covered  by  the  fire-bars  of  a  furnace  or  boiler. 

1888  Lockwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  s.  v.  *Grate  Area. 
1896  Daily  Neivs  20  Apr.  5/2  In  a  Yarrow  boiler,  .the  total 
grate  area  is  forty  and  a  quarter  square  feet.  1832  Ltiin. 
Rev.  LVI.  124  The  "grate-bars  which  support  the  fuel. 
1659  TORRIANO,  ISasloiice/lo. .  acertain  paste  bak't  in  moulds, 
and  *grate-iashion  contrived.  1574  HELLOWES  Guevara's 
Fam.  Ef.  (1577)  178  The  *grateyron  of  S.  Laurence.  1577 
tr.  Biillingcr's  Decades  (1592)  315  In  his  time  was  Saint 
Laurence.. broiled  vpon  a  grate  yron.  1750  BLANCKLEY 
Nav.  Expos.,  Grate-irons  are  to  loosen  the  Alud  and  Sullaye 
of  the  Docks,  which  lodge  in  the  Grates  of  the  Drains.  1883 
CHANCE  in  Powell  Princ.  Glass-making  in  These  *grate- 
rooms  are  sunk  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the 
furnace.  1899  Longman's  Mag.  Aug.  331  Statia  gazed  at 
the  fireplace,  decorated  with  what  are  known  as  *grate- 
shavings  and  silver  paper.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON 
Chem.  Tcchnol.  (ed.  2)  I.  255  The  usual  dimensions  . .  are 
i  square  foot  of  *grate  surface  for  a  consumption  of  20  Ibs. 
of  coal  per  hour.  1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  IX.  v.  844  A 
grediron  . .  with  billets  laid  thereon,  and  other  stickes  on 
them  *grate-wise.  1736  AINSWORTHZ.O/.  Diet.,  Tuansetina, 
.  .any  *grate-work,  a  lattice  before  a  window. 

t  Grate,  i*-2  Obs.   [f.  GRATE  v.1]  -  GRATER  i. 

14. .    Voc.  in  Wr.-Wtilckcr  596/8  Micatorium,  a  grate. 


H  - . ---  e,—  »-m.ij   oiu^  u.c  accll.       IO1O 

EALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xu.  xxvi.  (1620)  443  These 
gods,  .are  but  the  forgers  of  our  prisons,  .our  iaylors  lockine 
vs  in  those  dolorous  grates  and  wretched  fetters  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  iv.  v.  365  Lions  and  Leopards  in 
grates  were  carried  before  him.  1652  BENLOWES  Tlieoth 
xin.  Ixxxiii.  247  The  folded  flocks  are  pent  In  hurdled 
Grates.  1759  JOHNSON  Rasselas  v,  He  was  now  impatient 
as  an  eagle  in  a  grate.  1777  HOWARD  Prisons  Eng.  (1780) 
287  bvery  debtor  that  lies  in  the  common  grate. 


Man  in  Moone  (Percy  Soc.)  18  When  you  lie  like  a  nut- 
megge  in  a  grate.  1674  RAY  Collect.  Words,  Prepar.  Tin 
121  An  iron-plate  perforated  with  small  holes  like  a  grate. 

t  Grate,  J*-3  Obs.  rare.  [a.  Flem.  graet—  Du. 
groat,  G.  grot.]  The  backbone  of  a  fish. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  7  Ye  etc  the  good  plays 
allone  and  gaf  hym  nouiore  than  the  grate  or  bones. 

t  Grate,  -f*-4  Obs.  rare-1.  [!.  GBATE  z;.l]  Col- 
lision (of  weapons).  Cf.  GBATE  v.1  6. 

1460  Lyoeans  Disc.  (Kaluza)  1675  He  smitte  his  schaft  in 
grate.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxiv.  xx,  Ye  shall  not 
nede  to  feare  The  stroke  of  swerde  or  yet  the  grate  of  spere. 

t  Grate,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  gret.  [ad.  L.  grdt-us 
with  the  same  meanings ;  according  to  Brugmann  = 
Skr.  gfirtd  welcome :— OAryan  gfto-,  from  the  same 
root  as  Gr.  fipas  reward.  Cf.  t.  grate  (Cotgr.).] 

1.  Pleasing,  agreeable,  acceptable. 

'S>3  Q-  MARGARET  in  St.  Pafers  Hen.  VIII,  IV.  56  For 
it  void  be  ryght  gret  to  me,  gyt  I  myght  do  it.  1543  BECON 
Nosegay  C  j  b,  Nothynge  can  be  gyuen  to  vs  more  grate, 
acceptable  &  pleasaunt  than  this  your  gyfte  nowe  promised. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  t.  130  Quhen  the 
name  of  king  was  maist  grate  and  thankful  to  thame  al. 
1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  311  Coho  or  Coffee., 
however  ingrate  or  insapory  it  seems  at  first,  it  becomes 
grate  and  delicious  enough  by  custom. 

2.  Thankful,  grateful. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Gralus  . .  That  remembreth  or 
recompenseth  a  good  turne :  grate  :  thankeful.  1567  R. 
MULCASTER  Fortescue's  De  Laud.  Leg.  (1^72)  107  b,  He 
that  is  once  made  free,  be  he  grate  or  ingrate,  is  ad- 
judged to  enjoy  his  Freedome  still.  1573  DAVIDSON  in 
Satir,  Poems  Reform,  xl.  Ded.  I.  277  As  . .  I  wald  Jet  my 
gude  will  and  grate  mynd..appeir  towardis  }ow.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  in.  190  He  labouris  how 
to  find  the  way  to  mak  sum  significatione  of  his  grate  mynd, 
for  the  benentes.  .quilkes  afortymes  frome  the  King  of 
Scottis  he  had  receutt. 

Hence  f  Gra'tely  adv. 

1533  BONER  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  XI.  410  His 
Majestic  toke  all  the  same  very  grately  and  acceptablie. 

Grate  (gre't),  vl  [a.  OF.  grate-r  (mod.F. 
gratter)  —  Pr.,  Sp.  gratar.  It.  grattare ;  Com.  Rom. 
ad.  Teut.  *kratl6jan  (OHG.  chrazzSn,  mod.Ger. 
kratzen  to  scratch,  Sw.  kratta,  Da.  krattt  to  rake).] 

1 1.  trans.  To  scrape,  file,  abrade ;  to  rub  harshly, 
scarify,  excoriate.  Obs. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilckcr  610/2  Scarifacio,  to  grate.  1514 
BARCLAY  Cyt.  f,  yplondyshm.(Vvtcy  Soc.)  p.li,  Ajle  the  night 
longe  shall  be  his  sides  grate.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  'J'.  763, 
Some  of  them  haue  grated  and  sawed  theyr  smooth  tender 
skinnes,  with  hayre  shirts.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gitillemeau' s 
Fr.  Chirurg.  330/2  We  muste  then  grate  the  bone  with 
a  peculiare  Raspatorye,  1598  FLORIO,  Gratuggiare,  to 
shaue  as  curriers  leather,  to  grate.  1649  ^p*  HALL  Cases 
Consc.  (1650)  105  Why  may  he  not  unrivet,  or  grate  an  iron 
wherewith  he  is  fettered?  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  in.  xii.  343 
The  edges  of  the  Cross  grating  his  late  whip-furrowed  back. 
16*0  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  333  'Tis  sharp  and 
grates  the  throat  of  those  that  are  not  used  to  it. 

b.  with  complement :  To  wear  away,  down,  to 
nothing,  etc.  by  abrasion.     Chiefly/^,  arch. 

'555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  i.  vi.  Gjb,  They 
gather  a  kyndc  of  great  shelle  fysshe,  whose  shelles  they 
grate  open  with  stones.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  <5>  Mel.  m. 
Wks.  1856  I.  36  Thou  wouldst  even  grate  away  thy  soule  to 
dust.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  f,  Cr.  in.  ii.  195  When  . .  mightie 
States  characterlesse  are  grated  To  dustie  nothing.  1859 


GRATE. 

TKNXYSON  Vivien  621  Who  . .  Read  but  one  book,  and  ever 
reading  grew  So  grated  down  and  filed  away  with  thought. 

2.  In  culinary  and  pharmaceutical  use:  To  reduce 
to  small  particles  by  rasping  or  rubbing  against  a 
rough  or  indented  surface ;  to  pulverize  by  means 
of  a  grater.    Often  with  prep. :  To  grate  and  allow 
the  powder  to  fall  in,  into,  over  something.     To 
£)'<tte  off:  to  grind  down. 

(-1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  40  Take  rawe  chese  anone 
And  grate  hit  in  disshes  mony  on.  £1430  TwoCookcry-bks, 
i.  6  Panne  grate  fayre  brede  and  cast  ^er-to.  c  1440  Proinp. 
Parv.wifa  Grate  gynger.  .frtctico.  1530  PALSGR.  574/i» 
I  grate  breed  or  spyce.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \\\.  xlvii.  384 
Like  venue  hath  the  roote  if  it  be  scrapte  or  grated  very 
small.  x6ia  WOODALL  Surg;  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  355  Take 
Bayberries  ..  dry  them  . .  then  powder  them,  or  for  a  need 
grate  them.  1626  BACON  Syh'a  §  458  Artichoakes  will  bee 
lesse  prickly,  and  more  tender,  if  the  Seeds  haue  their  Tops 
dulled  or  grated  off  vpon  a  Stone.  1733  Phil.  Trans. 
XXXVII.  432  His  Tongue  [was]  dry  enough  to  grate  a 
Nutmeg.  1^69  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  173 
Take  the  inside  of  a  p*nny  loaf,  grate  it  fine.  1853  SOYER 
Fantroph.  92  The  Indians  grate  this  root  [ginger]  in  their 
brother  ragoflt.  1871  NAPHLVS  Frtv.  ff  Cure  Dis.  n.  i. 
405  A  little  nutmeg  grated  over  the  surface, 
t  b.  Jig.  To  examine  rigorously.  Obs* 

?  1538  LATIMER  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  Remains  (18^5)  405 
After  such  sort,  much  grating  of  him,  and  yet  finding  no 
other  thing  in  him,  we  [etc.]. 

3.  Jig.  To  affect  painfully,  as  if  by  abrasion  ;  to 
fret,  harass,  irritate.     Now  rare. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  96  It  grated  the  bowels  of  suche  as 
harde  hym.  1591  SPENSER  M.  Hnbberd  1334  Grinding  his 
teeth,  and  grating  his  great  heart.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in. 
i.  3  Grating  so  harshly  all  his  dayes  of  quiet  With  turbulent 
and  dangerous  Lunacy.  1613  r .  ROBARTS  Revenue  Gospel 
136  What  they  doe  now  is  to  grate  and  oppresse  the  poore 
minister.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  m.  ii.  §  3  Others  ..  could 
not  endure  to  be  so  ..  frequently  grated  with  the  shame  of 
the  sin  they  had  committed.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stone-Hcng 
(1725)  no  Untruths,  .wherewith  at  present  he  grateth  your 
Ears.  1741  BLACKSTONE  Lawyers  Fareuj.  to  Muse  52  With 
sounds  uncouth,  and  accents  dry,  That  grate  the  soul  of 
harmony.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  380  The 
matter  begins  to  grate  me  most  confoundedly.  x8a6  J. 
WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  63  This  outrageous 
merriment  grates  my  spirits.  1893  H.  H.  FURNESS  Shaks. 
Tempest  21  Such  a  mere  bare  iteration  grates  me  as  some- 
what un-Shakespearian. 

t  b.  intr.  for  refl.  To  be  affected  unpleasantly, 
fret.    Obs. 


griefe  and  high  disdaine. 

4.  intr.  To  grate  dn  or  upon :  t  a.  To  oppress 
or  harass  with  exactions  or  importunities ;  to  make 
burdensome  demands  upon.  Obs. 

153*  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIll^  II.  159  His  Graces  Counsaile 
here,  .verelie  hath  so  sore  gratid  uppon  my  litle  substaunce 
that  I  had,  that  [etc.].  1544  Privy  COMIC,  ibid.  IX.  578 
His  Highnes  thought  Him  a  Prince  of  so  grete  and 
noble  a  courage,  that  He  wold  not  grate  any  further  upon 
Him,  until  [etc.).  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  \\.  ii.  6,  I  haue 
grated  vpon  my  gooa  friends  for  three  Repreeues  for  you. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  via.  (1632)  580  His  Prelates 
greedily  grating  on  him  to  empouerish  his  meanes.  1619 
FLETCHER  J/.  Thomas  i.  ii,  I  Know  your  Nature's  sweet 
enough,  and  tender,  Not  grated  on,  nor  curb'd.  1633  BP. 
HALL  Hard  Textst  N.  T.  75  Do  not  grate  on  the  subject  in 
exacting  more  tribute . .  than  the  law  hath  appointed  for  yon. 
a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rent.  (1673)  205  God . .  permitted  not  the 
Jews  to  grate  too  much  upon  the  bordering  Nations.  1705 
HiCKERiNGiLL  Priest-cr.  n.  iii.  33  The  Law  ..  prohibiting 
Marriages  . .  Contributes  accidently  . .  to  fill  the  Register's 
Purses,.,  and  grates  hard  upon  the  People,  especially  the 
Poor. 

b.  To  have  an  irritating  effect  on  or  upon. 

1635  R.  BOLTON  Com/.  Affl*  Consc.  iv.  21  Of  all  other 
passions  of  the  Soule,  sadnesse  and  griefe  grates  most  upon 
the  vital  spirits.  1677  Gov.  Venice  48  These  sort  of  refiet- 
tlons.  .grate  upon  their  Equality,  1744  SWIFT  Sernt.  Mut. 
Suej,  10  Although  this  Doctrine  of  subjecting  ourselves  to 
one  another  may  seem  to  grate  upon  the  Pride  and  Vanity 
of  Mankind,,  .yet  [etc.].  x8»7  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876* 
II.  viii.  87  All  mention,  therefore,  of  calling  parliament 
grated  on  his  ear.  1847  DISRAELI  Tattered  n.  xvi,  She  never 
grated  for  an  instant  on  his  high  ideal.  1878  GEO.  ELIOT 
Coll.  Breakf.  P.  339  Your  itch  to  choose  What  grates  upon 
the  sense. 

f  c.  To  offend  against,  be  derogatory  to.   Obs. 

1676  GLANVILL  Ess.  Philos.  $  Relig.  Ep.  Ded.  a,  Being 
cautious  to  abstain  from  all  expressions,  that  grate  on  the 
Honour  of  God,  as  you  are  free  from  any  that  can  give  just 
offence  unto  man. 

f5.  trans.  (Cf.  4  a.)  To  obtain  by  oppression  or 
importunity.  Obs. 

1540  HEN.  VIII  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VIII.  410  Ye 
shal  not  . .  entre  any  further  with  him  in  the  twoo  poyntes, 
wherby  he  grate  more  of  youe,  wherby  to  chalenge  the  same. 
1541  HEN.  VIII  ibid.  644  They  seame  ..  to  grate  a  further 
pryvileage  by  a  graunte  of  our  progenitour  King  Edwarde 
the  Thirde,  thenne  before  was  alledged.  1542  PAGET  ibid, 
IX.  51  For  great  store  of  money  they  have  not,,  .and  [he] 
hath  alredy  grated  as  much  as  He  can  get. 

f6.  a.  trans.  To  make  >  weapon)  strike  or 
*  bite '.  b.  intr.  Of  a  weapon  :  To  strike  or  bite. 
Const,  on,  Obs. 

1412-10  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  m.  xxii,  On  Meneste  he  gan 
his  spere  grate.  1535  Lp.  BERNERS Froiss.  ILclxviii.  190 b, 
Their  speres  grated  nat,  if  they  hud,  by  moost  lykelhod  they 
had  taken  hurte.  1530  PALSGR.  574/1,  I  grate,  as  a  weapen 
dothe  upon  harnesse  or  any  sharpe  thynge  and  harde  upon  a 
noiher,  jc  at/tors,  a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635}  255  Whence 


GRATE. 

comes  it,  that  Bullets  or  Arrowes  often  grate  on  us,  and  yet 
hurt  us  not?  -(1700  Ballad  Ceo.  Barmuell  152  Ere  I 
would  want,  were  I  a  man  ..  On  father,  friends  and  all  my 
kin  I  would  my  talons  grate. 

7.  trans,   a.  To  rub  harshly  together,  '  grind ' 
(the  teeth),    b.  Of  a  thing:  To  rub  against  (another 
thing)  harshly,  producing  a  jarring  sound. 

1555  EIJEN  Decades  20  Fretinge  and  gratinge  his  teethe  as 
it  had  bin  a  lyon  of  Libia.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vii.  34 
Thereat  the  feend  his  gnashing  teeth  did  grate.  1593  SHAKS. 
Lucr.  306  The  threshold  grates  the  doore  tohaue  him  heard. 
1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  in  Middlttotts  Wks.  (Bullen)  VIII.  8 
They  grate  with  their  hard  natly  soles  The  stones  in  Fleet- 
street.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  540  Then  cham- 
peth  he  with  his  mouth,  grateth  and  gnasheth  his  teeth  one 
against  another.  1633  T.JAMES  Voy.  15  The.  .corners  of  the 
Ice  did  grate  vs  with  that  violence,  as  I  . .  thought  it  would 
haue  grated  the  plankes  from  the  Ships  sides.  1821  KEATS 
Lamia  i.  224  His  galley  now  Grated  the  quay-stones.  1834 
M  EDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  57  When  it  [the  dingy]  grates 
the  sand. 

8.  intr.  To  rub  against  with  a  harsh,  grinding 
noise ;  to  move  creakingly  ;  to  sound  harshly. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV%  in.  i.  132,  I  had  rather  heare  a  . . 
dry  Wheele  grate  on  the  Axle-tree.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.  v.  xxxvi.  §  4  We  are  not  so  nice  as  to  cast  away  a  sharp 
knife  because  the  edge  of  it  may  sometimes  grate.  1637 
MILTON  Lycidas  124  Their  lean  and  flashy  songs  Grate 
on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw.  1759  ADAM 
SMITH  Mor.  Sent.  vi.  in.  i.  493  The  vile  rust,  which  makes 
them  [wheels]  jarr  and  grate  upon  one  another.  1794 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Vdolpho  xxvi,  The  great  doors  of 
the  hallj  which  grate  so  heavily.  1797  —  Italian  xii,  A  key 
grated  in  the  lock.  1814  BYRON  Corsair  i.  iv,  Till  grates 
her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand.  1853  KINGSLEV  Hypatia 
xxii.  275  At  last  his  cell-door  grated  on  its  hinges.  1864 
TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  773  Turning  softly  like  a  thief,  Lest 
the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  underfoot. 

b.  trans.  In  poetical  nonce-uses :  To  produce 
(discordant  sound)  by  jarring  movement;  to  pro- 
claim by  a  grating  cry. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  881  TV  infernal  dores . .  on  thir 
hinges  grate  Harsh  Thunder.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ,  iv. 
107  Marsh-divers  . .  Shall  croak  thee  sister,  or  tbe  meadow- 
crake  Grate  her  harsh  kindred  in  the  grass. 

t  9.  intr.  To  '  harp '  or  dwell  querulously  upon 
a  subject.  Obs. 

154*  FACET  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VIII.  686  It  pleased 
Him  to  devise  with  me  of  the  manage  now  in  treaty  for  Your 
Majesties  doughter,  albeit  He  did  grate  sumwhat  at  the 
furst  upon  this  terme,  bastarde.  1563  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  <$• 
Epigr.  (1867)  109  Cha  so  grated  on  the  new,  cha  forgot 
tholde.  1367  Triall  Treas.  (1850)  18  Gredy-gutte  maketh 
them  continually  to  grate  On  the  mock  of  this  world,  which 
he  thinketh  permanent.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Cam- 
den)  48  Here  wuld  be  matter  gud  plenti,  both  for  them  to 
grate  uppon  and  to  brute  abroad  in  the  town.  i6»5  W. 
PEMBLE  Justif.  Faith  (1629)  197  Who  are  very  ready,  when 
it  fits  their  humour,  to  grate  sore  vpon  the  bare  words,  and 
letter  of  a  text.  1698  F.  B.  Modest  Censure  17  Mr.  Boyle 
..grates  on  the  Doctor's  breeding. 

Grate  (grf't),  vt    [f.  GRATE  *M] 

f  1.  trans.  To  confine  within  '  grates  '  or  bars. 

1528  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  xiv.  18  b/2  Aftere  she  was  gratid 
within  iren  grates  aboue  in  the  rood  loft  where  it  was  by- 
leued  that  she  liued  without  any  mete  or  drynke  only  by 
angels  fode. 

2.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  a  grate  or  grating. 

1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  xxxix.  (1870)  220  The 
sepulcre  is  grated  rounde  aboute  wyth  yrone.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
HeresbacKs  Hnsb.  jv.  (1586)  172  b,  Be  sure  that  you  have 
them  well  grated,  that  the  Fish  can  by  no  meanes  passe 
through.  16*9  MASSINGER  Picture  iv.  ii,  The  windows 
grated  with  iron  1  1644  EVELYN  Diary  12  Nov.,  A  well  . . 
grated  over  with  iron.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W*  xxv,  One 
large  apartment,  strongly  grated.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building 
in  Water  106  You  are  to  grate  the  Bottom  with  two  Courses 
of  six  Inch  Plank,  crossing  one  another.  i8ai  BYRON 
Sardan.  u.  1.  419  The  gates  That  grate  the  palace,  which  is 
now  our  prison. 

t3.  To  put  on  a  grate  or  grid.  Obs.  rare'"1. 

1598  FLORIO,  Gratellare,  to  grate,  to  broyle  vpon  a  grid- 
iron. 

Grate,  variant  of  GROTE  v.  Obs.,  to  weep. 

Grated  (grated),///.  0.1  [f.  GBATE  tU  +  -EDI.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb.  a.  Pulverized  with  a  grater. 

£1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  14  Caste  ber-to  gratyd  brede. 
1598  Epulario  Dij,  Straw  them  ouer  with  grated  Cheese. 
1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  ix.  99  Add  some  grated  bread. 
1872  C.  W.  HEATON  Expcr.  Chem.  iv.  iii.  312  The  liquid 
pressed  out  from  the  grated  potatoes. 

b.  Of  the  teeth  :  Rubbed  harshly  together. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  ii.  v.  14  [He] .  .gan  to  grind  His  grated 
teeth  for  great  disdeigne. 
to.  Scarified.  Obs. 

a  1699  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  XXIH.  cxli,  And  yet  thy  grated 
Throat  is  not  so  dry,  As  are  thy  now  exhausted  Eyes. 

Grated  (grated),  ///.  *.*  [f.  GRATE  sb.\  and 
v2  +  -ED  2.]  Having  a  grate  or  grating,  latticed. 

1786  S.  HENLEY  tr.  Beckford"s  Vathek  (1868)  113  A  vast 
cataract,  visible  in  part  through  the  grated  portals.  179* 
BURKE  Negro  Code  Wks.  IX.  285  Grated  port-holes  between 
the  decks.  1840  DICKENS  Bam.  Rndge  Ixxiii,  The  grated 
window.  1876  FARRAR  Marlb.  Serm.  vi.  57  Through  the 
grated  lattice  he  saw  the  wild-eyed  charioteers. 

Grateful  (gr^-tful),  a.  Also  6  greate  full, 
6-8  gratefull,  7  Se.  grytfull.  [f.  GRATE  a.  +  -FUL 
(q.v.  with  regard  to  the  unusual  formation).] 

1,  Pleasing  to  the  mind  or  the  senses,  agreeable, 
acceptable,  welcome.  Now  only  of  things. 

1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  v.  72  Hys  comming  was  very  greate 
fufivnto  the  kynge.  1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  ix.  ii,  Chast, 
—nothing  better;  wanton, — nothing  worse,  Ihe  gratefuKt 
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Blessing,  or  the  greatest  Curse.    1656-9  B.  HARRIS  Parivafs    I 
Iron  Age  (ed.  2)  99  Nor  ever  had  the  Catholicks  a  more    ; 
gratefull  Victorie.    1670  G.  H.  tr.  I  list.  Cardinals  n.  u.  146 
He  is  so  far  from  being  hateful,  he  is  exceedingly  grateful  to 
the  people  of  Rome.    1694  SALMON  Bate's  DisPens.  I.  (1713)    I 
468/1  It  is  given.. dissolved  in  some  grateful  Vehicle.     17*5    j 
PopECWyw.  iv.  542  In  grateful  sleep.    1761  CHUKCHILL Night 
Poems  I.  81  Then  in  Oblivion's  grateful  cup  I  drown  The    , 

falling  sneer.     1774   GOLDSM.   Nat.    Hist,  (1776)  VII.  367    ' 
'ishermen  are  careful  to  provide  themselves  with  these  in- 
sects, as  the  most  grateful  bait.     1814  SCOTT  Wav.  viii,  En-    j 
joying  the  grateful  and  cooling  shade.     1866  DK.  ARGYLL 
Rtig}t  Law  li.  (ed.  4)  55  This  is  a  doctrine .  .grateful  to  scien-    , 
tific  men  who  are  afraid  of  being  thought  hostile  to  Religion. 

2.  Of  persons,  their  actions  and  attributes :  Feel-    i 
ing  gratitude;  actuated  by  or  manifesting  gratitude; 
thankful. 

1551  DK.  NORTHUMBLD.  Let.  7  Dec.  in  Tytler  Edw.  VI,  II.    j 
148, 1  love  not  to  have  to  do  with  men  which  be  neither  grate-    [ 
ful  nor  pleasable.    155*  Bk,  Com.  Prayer^  Communion,  The    i" 
humble  and  gratefull  acknowledgeynge  of  the  benefites  of    j 
Christe.    1601  SHAKS.  Alfs  Well  u.  i.  132, 1  cannot  glue  thee 
lesse  to  be  cal'd  gratefull.    1601  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1848) 
II.2i9Anegrytfull  rememberance.  1667  MILTON  P.L.xi.  864 
With  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout.  Grateful  to  Heay'n. 
1696  TATE  &  BRADY  Ps.  c.  3  Your  grateful  Hearts  and  Voices 
raise.    1738  WESLEY  '  How  happy  they,  O  King  of  Kings' 
v,  Our  Hearts  we'll  on  his  Altars  lay,  A  grateful  Sacrifice. 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grandtson  IV,  xxii.  166  You  oppress  me, 
Sir,  by  your  goodness  !   I  cannot  speak  my  grateful  sensibiH- 


knows  what  either  you  or  1  have  to  be  grateful  lor.  1041 
W.  ^SPALDING  Italy  <y  It.  Isl.  II.  326  Gazing  up  at  the 
Saviour  in  the  first  return  of  consciousness,  amazed,  grateful, 
and  adoring.  1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  I.  277  We 
always  have  a  longer,  gratefuller  grace  than  usual,  on 
Sundays. 

absol.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Scnn.  ix.  192  Everything 
from  the  grateful  soothes  —  their  looks,  their  words. 

b.  Of  land  :  Responsive  to  the  labour  bestowed 
on  it,  fertile. 

1832  LANDER  Adv.  Niger  III.  xvii.  47  Afterwards..  the 
soil  was  more  rich  and  grateful,  and  the  country  more  varied. 

Gratefully  (gr^-tfuli),  adv.  [f.  GRATEFUL  a. 
+  -LY^.]  Jn  a  grateful  manner;  so  as  to  give 
pleasure  ;  with  gratitude  ;  thankfully. 

1548  ELYOT  Diet.,  Grate,  kyndely,  thankefully,  gratefully. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  vi.  5  The  king 
lent  him  one  of  his  gallies  &  did  further  gratefully  furnish 


Fr.  Ckirurg.  *v,  1  intreate  all  men  to  receave  gratefully 
this  my  laboure.  1635-56  COWLEY  Damdeis  i.  782  'Twas 
God  himself  that  here  tun'd  every  Toung  ;  And  gratefully 
of  him  alone  they  sung,  a  1688  CUDWORTH  It/unut.  Mo>~. 
(1731)  183  Finding  something  akin  to  its  self  in  those  Har- 
monious Airs,  some  Foot-steps  and  Resemblances  of  it  self 
gratefully  closing  with  them.  1741  WATTS  Improv.  Mind 
i.  xv.  (1868)  135  This  sort  of  study  detains  the  mind  by  the 
perpetual  occurrence  and  expectation  of  something  new,  and 
that  which  may  gratefully  strike  the  imagination.  1782  V. 
KNOX  Ess.  xxxviii.  I.  174  Science  gratefully  attributes  to 
the  same  source  a  library  and  observatory.  1833  SIR  R. 
GRANT  in  Bickersteth  Chr.  Psalmody  16  O  gratefully  sing 
His  pow'r  and  his  love.  1860  DICKENS  Uncomm.  Trav. 
xyj,  I  am  gratefully  particular  in  this  reference  to  him. 

Gratefulness  (gr^'-tfulnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  grateful  (see  the  adj.). 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  47  The  humane  con- 
sideration of  vertuous  gratefulness.  1600  ABP.  ABBOT  Exp. 
jona/t  427  Where  he  powreth  foorth  most  benefits,  he  ex- 
pecteth  most  gratefulnesse.  1617-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  \\. 
Ixix.  305  The  gratefulness  of  his  wit  and  parts.  1688  NOKRIS 
Theory  Love.'  n.  ii.  86  The  particular  gratefulness  of  one  or 
two  particular  strings.  1764  HARMEK  Obstrv.  xxvin.  Iv. 
196  Sweet  wine,  such  as  was  used  in  royal  palaces  for  its 
gratefulness.  1833  LAMB  Etta  Ser.  n.  Amiens  Redh'., 
Dolefully  trailing  a  length  of  reluctant  gratefulness.  1858 
J.  MARTINEAU  Sdtd.  C/tr.  18  The  gratefulness  with  which 
he  accepted  from  the  government  the  promise  of  a  grant. 
1884  Manch.  Exam.  13  Nov.  8/5  The  gratefulness  of  this 
provision  [of  ice  cream]  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  .the  thermometer  ranged  from  95°  to  100°  in  the 
shade. 

t  Gra'teless,  a.1  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GRATE  a.  + 
-LESS  (on  the  analogy  of  grateful).]  Ungrateful, 
thankless. 

1577  KENDALL  Flowers  of  Epigr.  34  Lest  she  thee  call 
churle  gratelesse  and  vnkinde.  1594  CAREW  Tasso  (1881) 
19  Nor  Eurard,  nor  Gernier,  must  slip  my  mind,  To  passe 
in  gratelesse  silence  more  then  loth. 

Grateless  (gr^-tles),  a*  [f.  GRATE  sb.i  + 
-LESS.]  Without  a  grate,  having  no  grate. 

1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  vi.  34  What  grateless  dungeons 
groan  beneath  the  ground  !  1876  M.  M.  GRANT  Sun-Maid 
iv,  The  chimney  was  open  and  grateless. 

f  Grateolent,  a.  Obs.  rare—0.  [  f.  L.  grate,  adv. 
of  gratus  pleasant  +  olent-em,  pres.  pple.  of  olere  to 
smell  (after  graveolent}.~\  l  Well  savouring,  smell- 
ing pleasantly*  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Grater1  (gr^'tai).  Also  4  -our,  5  -ere.  [a. 
OF.  gratcor,  gratour  (i3th  c.  in  Godef.,  of  a 
person),  f.  grater  to  GRATE  z/.l 

In  sense  i  possibly  (in  spite  of  the  form)  a.  OF.  *gratoir 
(mod.F.  grattoir,  first  in  Cotgr.  1611)  or  *gratoire  (found 
only  in  loth  c.).] 

1.  An  instrument  with  a  rough  indented  surface 
used  for  grating  or  rasping  ;  esp,  a  kitchen  utensil, 
having  a  rasping  surface  formed  by  punching  holes 
which  raise  protuberances,  and  used  for  grating 
ginger,  nutmegs,  etc. 

1390-1  Earl  Derby's  Exf>cd.  (Camdent  24  Pro  j  gratour. 
1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  u.  viii.  185  People 


GRATIFICATION. 

..muche  like  vnto  dogges,  with  mouthcs  roughe  lik<  . 
grater.  1577  FRAMPTON  Joyjiil  News  in.  (1596)  ioi  They 
..grate  it  in  certcyne  Graters,  which  are  made  of  Needles. 
1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  l.  5  The  Common  Fly  :  her  eyes 
are  most  neatly  dimpled  with  innumerable  little  cavities 
like  a  small  grater  or  thimble.  1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piecc  1. 
ii.  154  Take  raw  Carrots  and  scrape  them  clean,  grate 
them  with  a  Grater.  1824  SOUTHEY  Bk.  of  Ch.  (1841)  183 
They  bound  chains  round  the  body,  which  eat  into  the 
flcbh  ;  or  fastened  graters  upon  the  breast  nnd  back.  1871 
C.  W.  HEATON  Exper.  Chem.  iv.  iii.  311  Rasp  some  pota- 
toes on  a  grater.  1875  KNIGHT  Did.  Mech.,  Crater  i  Book- 
binding), an  iron  instrument  used  by  the  forwarder  in 
rubbing  the  backs  of  sewed  books  after  pasting. 

f  2.  A  scraper.   Obs. 

1580  HOLLYUAND  Treat.  Fr.  Tong.,  Vn  racloir,  a  grater, 
a  scraper.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  ill.  315/2  A  Dough 
scrape,  or  a  Grater  . .  with  this  they  scrape  and  cleanse  tne 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  Kneading  Trougn  from  the  Dough 
that  sticks  to  it. 

b.  Her.  A  glazier's  tool  figured  in  the  arms  of 
the  Glaziers'  Company. 

1780  EDMONDSON  Her.  II.  Gloss.  1847  Gloss.  fferalJ., 
Crater  or  Glaziers'  Nippers,  called  also  Grazier,  mGrosing- 
iron, 

f3.  One  who  or  that  which  grates;  chiefly  fig. 
said  of  a  person  (or  thing)  that  performs  some 
harassing,  exhausting,  or  '  wearing '  process.  Obs. 

14..  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  610/3  Scarifactor  et  Scari/ac- 
trix,  a  gratere.  1549  CHALONER  Erasnt.  Folly  T  ij  a,  I 
requyre  you  not  to  be  overscrupulous  graters  of  the  bare 
woords.  1566  in  Harington  Nitgx  Ant.  145  Those  that  be 
the  great  graters  for  gayne  and  profitt  1581  MULCASTER 
Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  145  Repulse  in  great  hope  is  a  peril- 
lous  grater.  1611  COTCR.,  Racleur,  a  scraper,  a  rasper,  a 
grater.  1618  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Graue  Diititte  (Arb.)  24 
He  is  no  base  Grater  of  his  Tythes,  and  will  not  wrangle 
for  the  odde  Egge. 

t  Grater2.  Obs.  [Perh.  an  extension  of  GRATE 
si.1,  or  possibly  merely  an  error.]  App.  a  kind  of 
wooden  grating  or  hurdle. 

1598  FLORIO,  Aggratticare,  ,.  to  make  grater-wise,  to 
make  like  a  hurdle,  to  hurdle.  1 1623  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Wks.  (1630)  HI.  103/2  Washing  boules,  and  beetles  went  to 
wracke,  old  graters  and  stooles  were  turn'd  to  ashes,  mouse- 
traps and  tinder  boxes  came  to  light. 

t  Grates,  sb.pl.  Obs.    [a.  ^.grates]    Thanks. 

c  1485  Digty  Myst.  (1882)  v.  190  What  grates  I  ough  to 
god  a-geyn. 

Grath,  obs.  f.  GHAITH;  var.  GROWTH^  Obs. 

Gratliely,  var.  GBADELY  a.  and  adv. 

II Gratia  Dei  (gre'-J'a  dz-3i).  [L.-' grace  of 
God'.  Cf.  GRACE  sb.  ib1.] 

1.  A  name  for  the  Hedge  Hyssop  (Gratiola  offici- 
nalis) ;  formerly  also  applied  to  the  Lesser  Centaury 
(Erythrita  Centaureum)  and  Geranium  pratense. 

13..  Old  Med.  MS.  in  Archxol.  (1844)  XXX.  382  Gracia 
Dei  y>  growyth  in  mede.  c  1400  in  Med.  Wks.  ijtA  C. 


xii.  673  Hedge  Hysope  . .  Some  do  call  it  in  Latine,  Gratin 
Dei,  Howbeit  it  is  nothing  lyke  Gratia  Dei,  or  Gratiola, 
which  is  a  kinde  of  the  lesse  Centaury.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Gratia  Dei,.. a.  kind  of  lesser  Centaury.  1866 
Treas.  Bat.  550/2  Gratia  Dei,  Gratiola  officinalis. 

f  2.  A  kind  of  plaster.   Obs. 

CI450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  187  Thys  gratia  dei  vsede 
>e  lady  bechampe.  1669  PHILLIPS,  Gratia  Dei,  a  Plaister, 
made  of  Wax,  Rosen,  Suet,  Turpentine,  Mastick,  and  Oli- 
banum. 

Graticulation  (gratikirfI,f-J3n).  [ad.  F.  gra- 
t iculation,  f.  graticuler,  !.  graticule  (see  next).] 
The  division  of  a  design  or  plan  into  squares  with 
the  object  of  reproducing  accurately  in  the  process 
of  enlargement  or  reduction  the  proportions  in 
detail  of  the  original ;  concr.  a  surface  so  divided. 

1727-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  1735  in  DYCHE  &  PARDON  DM. 
i8g9  in  GWILT  Encycl.  Archil,  (ed.  4)  Gloss.  1887  GEN. 
WALKER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  714/1  Graticulation.  The 
sheets  of  paper  on  which  the  details  of  the  survey  of  any 
large  area  of  country  are  to  be  laid  down  must_be  furnished 
wim  a  system  of  conventional  lines,  drawn  with  a  view  to 
assimilate  the  margins  of  contiguous  sheets,  and  to  form 
a  graticulation  within  which  the  details  may  be  accurately 
inserted. 

Graticule  (grse-tiki«l).  [a.  F.  graticule,  ad. 
med.L.  graticules,  for  crSlicula  gridiron,  dim.  of 
cratis  hurdle.]  A  design  or  plan  divided  into 
squares  to  facilitate  its  proportionate  enlargement 
or  reduction  ;  the  style  or  pattern  of  such  a  division. 

1887  GEN.  WALKER  in  EncycL  Brit.  XXII.  714/1  The 
graticule  is  sometimes  rectangular,  sometimes  spherical, 
sometimes  a  combination  of  both  . .  Spherical  graticules  are 
constructed  in  various  ways. 

t  Gra'tifactory,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  GHATIFY, 
after  satisfactory^  Gratifying. 

a  1665  T.  GOODWIN  Filled  w.  theSpirit  (1867)  270  All  such 
things  wnich  are  gratifactory  and  pleasing  unto  the  flesh. 

f  Grati'fle,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  gratific-us, 
f.  gratus  pleasing,  thankful :  see  -FIO.] 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Gratified,  grateful,  thankful. 

Gratification  (gratifik^-Jsn).  [ad.  (directly 
or  through  F.  gratification]  L.  gratification-cm,  n. 
of  action  f.  gralificari  to  GRATIFY.] 

1.  The  action  of  gratifying,  or  the  fact  of  being 
gratified:  a.  Requital,  satisfaction;  the  giving  of 
pleasure,  the  doing  of  a  favour. 

1598  FLORIO,  Gratificationf,  a  gratification.  1603  HOL- 
LAND {'March's  Mar.  434  They,  .called  for  him  againe,  not 


GRATIFICATOR. 

so  much  by  way  of  gratification  and  to  do  him  a  pleasure, 
but  [etc.]-  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi.  §  37  (1614) 
601  To  make  himselfe  one  of  the  greatest  of  England,  by 
this  gratification  of  the  French,  with  his  Masters  charge 
and  dishonour.  1633  T.  MORTON  Disch.  Inifut.  233_They, 
who  masque  the  visages  of  Sins  with  the  vizard  of  Virtues  ; 
calling  Drunkennesse  Good-fellowship  .  .  Bribery  gratifica- 
tion. <ri862  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1873)  III.  v.  308  Men,  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth,  consider  their  own  gratification  oftener 
than  the  gratification  of  others. 

•)•  b.  Expression  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  ;  con- 
gratulation.    c.  Thanksgiving.   Obs. 
1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  306  Whereupon  she  sent  an  upper 


pass'd  between  Don  Q 
and  Don  Ferdinando.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav.  363  The  .  .  whole  multitude  .  .  with  hymns  and  grati- 
fications [Fr.  actions  de  graces], 

d.  The  satisfaction  or  indulgence  of,  or  com- 
pliance with  (a  feeling,  desire,  etc.). 

1669  STILLINGFL.  Serm.  v.  (1673)  85  The  pleasure  of 
humane  life  lies  in  the  gratifications  of  the  senses.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  i.  iii.  Wks.  1874  I.  54  The  gratification  itself 
of  every  natural  passion  must  be  attended  with  delight. 
1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  \.  n.  vi.  292  Little  advantage 
seems  to  have  been  obtained,  beyond  the  gratification  of 
hatred.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  iv.  v.  (1849)  221  Nothing 
so  soon  awakens  the  malevolent  passions  as  the  facility  of 
gratification.  1860  MILL  Refr.  Govt.  (1865)  50/1  The  grati- 
fication of  his  love  of  domineering. 

2.  The  state  of  being  gratified  or  pleased  ;  enjoy- 
ment, satisfaction,  pleasurable  feeling. 

1713  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  454  r  7  If  they  could  learn  with 
me  to  keep  their  minds  open  to  Gratification,  and  ready  to 
receive  it  from  any  thing  it  meets  with.  1713  BERKELEY 
Guardian  No.  55  p  10  A  natural  gratification  attends  good 
actions.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  152  Gratification  is 
of  the  mind  when  receiving  wisdom  and  knowledge,  but 
pleasure  is  of  the  body.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serm.  vii. 
(1877)  148  A  compassionate  person  derives  a  true  gratifica- 
tion from  the  exercise  of  his  affection. 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  thing    | 
that  gratifies  or  pleases;  a  source  of  pleasure  or 
satisfaction. 
1711  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  151  P4  He  little  knows  the  perfect    I 


'.,  with  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 


the  nature  of  man.  1798  W.  BLAIR  Soldiers  Friend  92 
The  use  of  butcher's  meat . .  or  fermented  liquors,  and  all 
those  gratifications  that  are  so  agreeable  to  idle  people. 
1839  W.  ANDERSON  Discourses  (1860)  97  By  the  '  things  on 
earth  '  are  denoted  the  gratifications  of  sense. 

3.  Something  given  to  gain  favour,  or  as  a  recom- 
pense for  anything  done  or  to  be  done ;  a  reward, 
recompense,  gratuity ;  in  bad  sense,  a  bribe. 

1576  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  ^848)  II.  27  The  said  Mr. 
Alexr.  procuris  for  thame  in  all  thair  actionis  and  caussis 
. .  without  gratificatioun  and  recompensatioun,  frelie  on  his 
awm  expenssis.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  367  The 
Lioness  requited  thesamewithsuchgratificationaslayin  her  I 
power,  for  she  brought  him  very  many  sheep-skins  to  clothe 
and  cover  him.  1624  Impeachm.  Dk.  Buck/mi.  (Camden)  87 
Giveing  the  gratification  of  twoe  thowsand  poundes.  1642 
ROGERS  Naaman  382  All  who  went  unto  them  for  advice, 
offered  them^a  gratification.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic. 
(1779)  I.  xxvii.  244  She  would  not  bestow  upon  him  any 
pecuniary  gratification.  1828  I.  R.  BEST  Italy  372  A  pre- 
sentation to  the  Pope  costs  about  forty  shillings  in  gratifi- 
cations to  the  servants  of  the  household.  1849  MACAULAY  i 
Hat.  Eng.  vi.  1 1.  65  Six  thousand  guineas  was  the  smallest  '• 
gratification  that  could  be  offered  to  so  important  a  minister. 

b.  Mil.  (See  quot.)    Cf.  GRATUITY  3. 

1802  C.  JAMES  Mttit.  Diet.  s.  v.,  In  the  Royal  Artillery, 
gratifications,  or  voluntary  subscriptions  for  the  relief  and 
support  of  the  wives  of  deceased  officers,  are  conducted  on 
the  most  liberal  plan  . .  Gratification  likewise  means  a  cer- 
tain allowance  in  money  which  is  made  to  prisoners  of 
war. 

1 4.  A  concession.  Obs.  rare. 

1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  n.  vii.  187,  I  am  no  way    j 
satisfied  with  this  Gratification  of  that  Author  to  the  Pri- 
Adamitx. 

1 5.  A  term  of  uncertain  meaning,  formerly  in  use 
in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts :  also  atlrlb.,  grati-    \ 
fication  lot.     Obs. 

/h37!?^'  Dfdll!"">  !tr"ss-  <l892)  I1.'-  33  That  Lott  wch 
ws  «  «-v"e  """.'"yd  out  for  a  freind  m  gratencacion. 
1038  Ibid.  45  Assigned  vnto  Jno.  Dwite..6  acres  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  greate  medowe  next  ye  River  in  pte  of 
his  gratencacion  Lott.  1640  Ibid.  74  Graunted  to  John 
rateficacT  L  aCreS  °f  planting  grownd  l°  make  up  his 

t  Gra-tificator.  Obs.  rare-",  [agent-n.  in  L. 
f°rm,  i.  gratificari  to  GKATIFY.]  One  who  gratifies. 

>7SS  BAILEY  (ed.  Scott),  Gratificator,  one  that  performs 
the  act  of  gratifying. 


. 

Gratified  (grsetifsid),  ppl.  a.    [f.  GRATIFY  v. 
:u'.J     Pleased,  satisfied,  etc.     Hence  Ora'tl- 


gratified  tone  of  voice"."  "   '  ~'~  "'"*'"  "'  "n5"hinS  but 

Gratifier  (grartifsiw).  [f.  GRATIFY  v.  +  -ER!  ] 
One  who  gratifies,  rewards,  or  requites 

I54?,L.AyMER  3"* $"*"•  tff-  Edw.  F/(Arb.)  97  A  bryber, 
a  gyft  taker,  a  gratifier  of  rytche  men.  rf£  H.  MORE 
Mftt.  Godl.  v.  xiv.  169  Other  Eminent  persons.. who  were 
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great   gratifiers   of  the   natural    life  of  man.      1825   Ntiv 
Monthly  Mag.  XV.  2  Secret  gratifiers  of  their  passions. 

Gratify  (grse-tifoi) ,  v.  [ad .  F.  gratifier  ( 1 6th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  L.  gratificari,  f.  grains  pleas- 
ing, thankful :  see  -FT.] 

fl.  trans.  To  show  gratitude  to  (a  person)  in 
return  for  benefits  received,  esp.  in  a  practical 
manner ;  to  reward,  requite.  Obs. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  via.  (Camden)  I.  291 
Edwarde  was  verie  desierus  to  seeme  to  gratifie  the  duke 
for  his  owlde  hospitalitie  and  interteinement.  1570  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  x.  410  To  quhome  . .  he  schew  his  greit 
clemence,  Thocht  thou  with  tressoun  hes  him  gratifeit. 
1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  W.  India  30  Al  we  of  this  navie  wil 
gratifie  your  gentlenesse  and  good  service  that  ye  shal  do 
unto  us.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  ii.  ii.  44  It  remaines..  To  gratifie 
his  Noble  seruice.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  m.  (1701) 
123/1  To  Dionysius  he  imparted  some  Dialogues  and  was 
gratified  by  him,  with  whom  he  lived  untill  he  was  deposed, 
t  b.  To  give  thanks  to,  be  grateful  to.  Obs. 
*599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  iv.  iii,  In  behalf  of  the 
males,  I  gratifie  you.  a  1646  J.  GREGORY  Assyrian  Man. 
in  Posth.  (16^50)  193  So  far  Diodorus  :  whom  after  ages  may 
for  ever  gratifie  for  this  pretious  monument  of  Antiquitie. 
2.  To  make  a  present  (usually  of  money)  or  give 
a  gratuity  to,  esp.  as  a  reward  or  recompense,  or  as 
a  bribe ;  to  remunerate ;  to  fee.  f  Also,  to  reward 
(an  action,  services,  etc.).  Now  arch,  and  with  a 
mixture  of  sense  4. 

1590  GREENE  Neuer  too  late  (1600)  22  Francesco  . .  gaue 
her  all  the  money  in  his  purse,  so  that  she  returned  so 
highly  gratified  [etc.].  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  406 
Anthonio,  gratifie  this  gentleman.  1613  WITHER  Abuses 
Strict  i.  vi.  in  Juvenilia  (1633)  47  The  Messenger  he  richly 
gratifies.  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  v.  xxvii.  (1647)  276  They 
must  pay  the  Guardian  both  for  their  victuals  and  for  their 
welcome,  and  gratifie  his  good  words  and  looks.  1672  Merch. 
Adv.  Newc.  (Surtees)  216  To  gratifie  his  servant  with  401.  for 
secureing  the  same.  1679  Boston  Rec.  (1881)  VII.  127  Voted 
that  the  Select  men  gratifie  the  scauengers  for  cleereinge 
the  streetes.  1763  SMOLLETT  Hist.  Eng.  (1800)  III.  278 
The  services  done  by  the  colonies  in  North  America  during 
the  war  were  gratified  with  the  sum  of  £122,246.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV.  552  The  only  answer  which 
they  had  been  able  to  extract  from  Cook  was  that  there 
were  some  great  persons,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  gratify. 
1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  252  Those  engaged  in  almost 
all  employments  superior  to  that  of  field-hands  in  the 
Southern  States,  are,  nearly  always,  '  gratified  '  with  some 
sort  of  wages.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persia  76  We  left 
the  tomb,  after  having  gratified  the  two  Jews. 
f3.  To  express  pleasure  at  (an  event);  to  give 
a  welcome  to  (a  person).  Obs. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Henry  VII  an.  15  (1550)  51  b,  While 
the  kyng  laye  thus  at  Caleys  the  archeduke  Philip  sent 
to  him  diuerse  notable  personages,  -to  gratefye  and  welcome 
hym  into  those  partes.  1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  iv.  32 
Caryeng  unto  him  a  crowne  of  golde,  in  gratifieng  y8  victory 
he  had  won.  1588  GREENE  Pandosto(ifxyj)  51  The  Courtiers 
and  Knights  appointed  lustes  and  Turneyes,  to  signifie 
their  willing  mmdes  in  gratifying  the  Kings  hap.  1612 
SKELTON  Quiz.  in.  x.  L  208,  I  do  with  all  my  Heart 
gratifie  the  Signs  of  Affection  and  Courtesy  which  you  have 
used  towards  me. 

4.  To  give  pleasure  or  satisfaction  to ;  to  please, 
satisfy,  oblige  ;  to  do  a  favour  to. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  47  The  Bishops  and  Priestes.. 
were  contented  yet  to  ayde  him  with  money.  For  the 
which  thing,  he  being  desyrous  to  gratefie  them  againe, 
caused  it  to  be  ordeyned  and  enacted  [that].  1574  J.  STUD- 
LEY  tr.  Bale's  Pageant  Popes  99  b,  The  Soldan-.deuised 
howe  to  gratifye  the  Pope  and  to  slay  his  ennemye.  1595 
Locrine  u.  iii.  151  If  you  mean  to  gratify  such  poor  men  as 
we  be,  you  must  build  our  houses  by  the  tavern.  1651 
HOBBES  Leviath.  m.  xli.  264  Pilate  himself  (to  gratifie  the 
Jews)  delivered  him  to  be  crucified.  1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer 
Pref.,  Not  to  gratifie  this  or  that  party.  1775  BURKE  Corr. 
(1844)  II.  32  Since  you  are  gratified  by  hearing  of  us.  1830 
D'ISRAELI  Chas.I,  III.  vi.  85  The  King  was  always  highly 
gratified  by  a  present  of  a  painting  from  his  ambassadors. 
1831  BREWSTER  Newton  (1855)  II.  xv.  73  Varignon  was 
much  gratified  at  having  brought  about  this  reconciliation, 
t  b.  intr.  for  refl.  To  rejoice.  Obs. 

1811  Ora.  ft  Juliet  II.  157  It  is  to  be  hoped,  .you  will  not 
retreat  again  from  the  world,  to  gratify  on  the  mischief  you 
have  increased  in  my  poor  heart. 

5.  To  please  by  compliance ;  give  free  course  to ; 
to  humour,  indulge,  satisfy  (a  desire,  feeling,  etc.) ; 
t  to  comply  with  (a  request,  a  command),  to  con- 
cede (an  objection). 

1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  n.  i.  §  6  Suppose  we  at 
present,  to  gratifie  so  far  the  objection,  that  these  Laws  were 
brought,  .under  Moses  his  name.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl. 
iv.  xix.  (1848)  281  'Tis  not  the  Body,  but  the  unruly  Fancy, 
that  is  Gratify'd,  1703  ROWE  Fair  Penit.  HI.  j.  769  Has 


Power  to  gratify  them.  1729  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II. 
13  Mankind  have  ungoverned  passions  which  they  will 
gratify  at  any  rate.  1798  FERRIAR  llluslr.  Sterne  ii.  47 
The  book  is  not  sufficiently  entertaining  to  gratify  much 
expectation.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  II,  I.  n.  viii.  238  His 
vanity  was  gratified  by  the  homage,  .paid  him. 
1 6.  To  render  pleasing  or  acceptable  ;  to  grace. 


the  table  with  a  Grace,  a  1672  WREN  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur. 
(1781)  I.  243  The  King  (though  highly  gratified  both  with 
courage  and  understanding).  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  % 
P.  19  All  things,  .strive  to  gratify  the  Life  of  Man. 

Hence  Ora'tifying1  vbl.  sb. 

«SSS  EDEN  Decades  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  49  The  gratifyinge  of 


GRATING. 

vniuersal  mankind.  1591  PEKCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Gratijicacion, 
gratifying.  1611  COTGR.,  Gratification,  a  gratification  or 
gratifying. 

Gratifying,  ppl.  a.  [-ING2.]  That  gratifies  ; 
affording  pleasure,  pleasing,  satisfying. 

i6n   FLORIO,  Gratifico,  gratifying,     a  1617   BAYNE  On 

Eph.  (1658)  68  Wee  come  from   that    gratifying    Mother, 

j    child-bearing  grace,  to  that  grace  which  is  freely  given  to  us. 

:     1794  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  U798)  393  Dr.  W's  criticisms.. 

are  often  very  just,  curious,  and  gratifying.     1847  JAMES 

Convict  i,  I  have  something  to  propose  which  I  think  will 

be  gratifying  to  you.    1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  269 

Beyond _his  reign  there  was  the  gratifying  prospect  of  a 

1    long  series  of  Protestant  sovereigns. 

Hence  <Jra-tifyingly  adv. 

1822  EMuniner  428/1  Sportsmen  . .  will  . .  be  most  grati- 
fyingly  attracted  by  this  beauty.  1831  CARLVLE  Sart.  Res. 
ll.  x.  Fruits  of  my  unseen  sowing  gratifyingly  meet  me 
here  and  there. 

Gratility  (grati-liti).  In  the  Shakspere  passage 
the  clown's  humorous  perversion  for  gratuity ;  so 
jocularly  used  by  Sdott. 

1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  n.  iii.  27  ..I  sent  thee  sixe  pence 
for  thy  Lemon,  hadst  it?  Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity. 
1829  SCOTT  Jrnl.  5  June,  Cadell  lent  me  £10— funny 
enough,  after  all  pur  grand  expectations,  for  Croesus  to 
want  such  a  gratility. 

II  Gratin  (grataen).  Cookery.  [Fr.,  f.  gratter, 
earlier  grater  GBATB  w.1]  A  manner  of  preparing 
viands  by  treating  them  with  raspings  of  bread  and 
cooking  them  between  two  fires  so  as  to  produce  a 
light  crust ;  hence,  the  dish  so  cooked.  See  also 
qnots.  1846  and  1877,  where  the  meaning  given 
may  be  the  result  of  some  error. 

1846  FRANCATELLI  Mod.  Cook  p.  xii,  Gralins,  a  term 
applied  to  consolidated  soups  and  sauces ;  also  to  certain 
dishes  of  high  character,  consisting  of  game,  poultry,  fish, 
vegetables,  or  maccaroni,  &c.,  improved  by  great  care  and 
finish,  through  the  use  of  concentrated  sauces  or  gravies. 
Ibid.  56  Farce  of  fat  livers  for  gratins.  1877  CasselCs  Diet. 
Cookery,  Gratin  is  a  French  forcemeat,  it  may  be  made 


Grating  (gr<?'-tirj),  vbl.  s6.1    [f.  GRATE     . 
•ING1.]     The  action  of  the  verb  GRATE. 

1.  The  action  of  breaking  into  small  particles  by 
rasping  or  rubbing ;  also,  the  product  of  this. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  207/2  Gratynge  of  brede,  micacia. 
Ibidn  Gratynge  of  gyngure,  and  ober  fyke,  frictura.  1725 
BRADLEY  f'am.  Diet.  s.  v.  Lemon  tree,  Mix  some  Gratings 
of  Lemon  therewith.  i8£6  KANE  Arct.  Exfl.  I.  xxxi.  434, 
I  have  to  give  him  a  grating  of  potatoes. 

2.  The  action  of  rubbing  harshly  against  some- 
thing ;  hence,  the  discordant  sound  made  by  this. 

1611  FLORIO,  Grattalice,  a  grating,  a  scraping.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  g  275  The  grateing  of  a  Saw  when  it  is 
sharpned . .  setteth  the  Teeth  on  edge.  1657  W.  MORICE 
Caena.  quasi  Koivi)  Pref.  22  If  my  stile  seeme  to  be  keene 
and  peircing . .  they  have  sharpned  it  by  hard  grating.  1760 
YOUNG  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  847  The  grating,  that  is  always 
to  be  felt,  when  the  two  broken  ends  of  a  bone  are  moved 
against  one  another.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  n.  xiii,  The 
grating  of  his  chain.  1841  MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  Visit  Italy 
II.  xiii.  231  The  ear  almost  fancies  it  can  catch  the  grating 
of  a  Roman  chariot  wheel.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  122 
The  grating  of  the  oars  of  the  boat  against  the  sides  of 
the  cave. 

3.  Jig.  Irritation,  fretting,  harassing.   (See  GEATE 
r.l  3  and  4.) 

a  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  XL  i.  26  The  difficulties,  the  hard 
grating,  and  afflicting  contrariety  that  bears  to  the  flesh. 

Grating  (gr/'-tiq),  vbl.  sb?  [f.  GBATB  rf.i 
and  z>.2  +  -ING!.] 

1.  The  action  of  GBATB  z;.2  rare. 

1611  COTGR.,  GrUlement . .  also  a  grating,  or  shutting  vp 
with  grates. 

2.  A  framework  of  wooden  or  metal  bars;  apiece 
of  cross-barred  work  ;   =GBATE  sbl  I,  2. 

1739  LABELYE  Short  Ace.  Piers  Westm.  Bridge  14  The 
Foundation  of  every  Pier  should  be  laid  on  a  strong  Grating 
of  Timber.  1769-80  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine,  Grating, 
a  drain  whereon  to  lay  new  tarred  cordage.  1810  Hull 
hnprov.Act^  Drains  gutters  sinks  or  watercourses,  grates 
or  gratings.  1873  Act  36  *  37  Viet.  c.  71  $  39  Gratings 
shall  be  placed,  .across  the  head  and  tail  race  of  mills.  1874 
HELPS  Soc.  Press,  iii.  (1875)  39  A  stench,  .came  up  through 
all  the  neighbouring  gratings. 

b.  esp.  Naut.  The  open  wood-work  cover  for 
the  hatchway. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Sea-men  14  A  grating, 
netting  or  false  decke  for  your  close  fights.  1711  W. 
SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  43  As  many  Gratings  as 
can  possibly  . .  be  placed  for  causing  Lights  on  the  Plan 
below,  as  also  to  give  vent  to  the  Smoke  of  Powder  in  Time 
of  Service.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II. 
204  Looking  down  through  the  main-hatchway  gratings. 
1873  Act  36  4-  37  Viet.  c.  88.  Sched.  i,  Hatches  with  open 
gratings,  instead  of  the  close  hatches  which  are  usual  in 
merchant  vessels. 

c.  The  perforated  plate  used  for  separating  large 
from  small  ore ;  also,  the  process  of  sorting  ore 
with  grates. 

1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Gold/.  Victoria  612  Grating,  :\  piece  of 
thin  sheet-iron,  in  which  about  100  holes. .to  the  square 
inch  are  punched.  It  is  fixed  in  front  of  the  stamper-box. 

1 3.  A  scoring  or  ruling  of  a  surface.   Obs. 

1678  MOXON  Mich.  Exerc.  I.  71  You  will  quickly  wear 
the  courser  grating  of  the  Grind  stone  off  the  edge  on  that 
side. 

4.   Optics.  An  arrangement  of  parallel  wires  in 


GRATING. 

a  plane,  or  a  surface  of  glass  or  polished  metal 
ruled  with  a  series  of  very  close  fine  parallel  lines, 
designed  to  produce  spectra  by  diffraction. 

1877  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  x.  iii.  (ed.  3)  847  A  diffrac- 
tion grating,  that  is,  a  piece  of  glass  ruled  with  very  fine 
close  lines.  1882  TAIT  in  Encyct.Brit.  XIV.  607/2  Let  us 
next  consider  the  effect  of  a  grating,  a  series  of  parallel 
wires  placed  at  small  equal  intervals,  or  a  piece  of  glass  or 
of  speculum  metal  on  which  a  series  of  equidistant  parallel 
lines  have  been  ruled  by  a  diamond  point.  1893  SIK  R.  BALL 
Story  of  Sun  109  He  was  able  to  rule  a  grating.,  with  as 
many  as  43,000  lines  to  the  inch. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  grating-bar,  -iron\ 
grating-deck  (see  quot.  1867);  grating  spec- 
trum, a  diffraction  spectrum  produced  by  a  grating. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau  's  Fr.  Chirurg.  33/2  Without 
greate  paynes  we  can  not  fasten  theron  with  the  grating 
iron.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bit.*  Grating-deck^  a  light 
movable  deck,  similar  to  the  hatch-deck,  but  with  open 
gratings.  1897  P.  WARUNG  Tales  Old  Regime  97  The 
man  who  filed  away  the  grating-bars  would  be  first  out 
of  the  shaft. 

Grating  (gr/'-tirj),  ppL  a.  [f.  GRATE  v.\  + 
-ING^.]  That  grates,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  Abrading,  rasping  ;  affecting  painfully,  as  if  by 
abrasion  ;  irritating,  fretting,  '  wearing  '. 

1563  B.GooOE^/og'.?,  etc.  (Arb.)8s  In  Countreye  growes,  no 


gratynge  grudge.  i6ix  FLORIO,  Grattugina^  a  grating  trull. 
1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  \.  §  44  The  grating  torture 
of  a  disease.  1643  BURROUGHES  Exp.  Hosea  v.  (1652)  251,  I 
have  a  grating  conscience  within  me.  1710  STEELE  Tatler 
No.  223  F  2  A  Man  is  allowed  to  say  the  most  grating 
Thing  imaginable  to  another.  1730  WATERLAND  Vind. 
Christ's  Divinity  xv.  222  Those  Positions  ..  were  too 
grating  upon,  and  loo  shocking  to  every  pious  Christian  at 
that  Time.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Ane.  Hist.  (1827)  VIII.  xix. 
vii.  186  The  yoke  of  obedience  and  submission  always 
grating  to  kings,  1766  Gent.  Mag.  Feb.  72/2  Its  skin  was 
rough,  scaly,  and  grating,  like  that  of  a  sea-dog  or  seal. 
1798  MALTHUS  Popitl.  (1806)  I.  i.  ii.  17  Reduced  to  the 
grating  necessity  of  forfeiting  his  independence.  18^8 
LYTTON  What  ivill  he  do  \.  iv,  Pride  is  a  garment  all  stiff 
brocade  outside,  all  grating  sackcloth  on  the  side  next  to 
the  skin.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  vi.  xlv,  This  speech 
was  grating  to  Deronda. 

1  2.  Of  persons,  their  qualities,  etc.  :  Grinding, 
oppressive.  Obs. 

1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius  Pref.  A  ij  b,  He  severely  indites 
.  .Tnbonianus  the  Questor  of  grating  avarice.  1673  Essex 
Papers  (Camden)  83  In  all  his  Majesties  3  Kingdomes,  there 
lives  not  a  more  grating  man  than  Sr  Will™  Petty. 
3.  That  makes  a  grinding  or  creaking  sound,  as 
of  two  rough  bodies  grating  together  ;  hence, 
sounding  harsh  or  discordant. 

1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Lady  Rich  10  Oct., 
Their  music  at  the  opera..  was  abominably  grating.  1756 
BURKE  Snbl.  <$•  B.  i.  ii,  Suppose.  .a  man.  .to  have  his  ears 
wounded  with  some  harsh  and  grating  sound.  1803 
J.  LEYDEN  Scenes  of  Infancy  i.  67  The  Scythed  Car  on 
grating  axle  rings.  1886  HALL  CAINE  Son  of  Hagar  i. 
Prol.,  The  ghastly  face  answered  ill  to  the  grating  laugh 
that  followed. 

Hence  G-ra  tinffly  adv. 

1683  KENNETT  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  56  The  mind  is  freed 
from  those  cares,  which  would  otherwise  gratingly  afflict  it. 
1857  Chamb.  Jrnl.  VII.  199  Fiendish  laughter,  gratingly, 
piercingly  loud.  1873  MASSON  Drumm.  of  Haivth.  vi.  107 
It  does  come  a  little  gratingly  in  the  context  of  the  inter- 
changed letters. 

t  Gratified,  ///.  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OF. 
gratigner>  gratiner,  recorded  only  in  the  sense  to 
scratch;  but  cf.  F.  egratigner  to  pink.]  Pinked. 
lyj&Inv.R.  Wardr.  (1815)230  Ane  uther  [cloak]  of  quheit 
satine  granteinyeit.  1657  Sp.  Fife  Laird  in  Watson  Col' 
lect.  (1706)  I.  29  Ev'n  his  whole  shirt  his  skin  doth  hide. 
Gowpherd,  Gratin^ied  [printed  Gratnizied]. 

llGratiola(gT3et3r<yia).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  i.gratia 
grace  :  so  called  from  the  supposed  medicinal  virtues 
of  the  plants.  Cf.  F.  gratiole.]  A  genus  of  scrophu- 
lariaceons  plants,  the  best  known  species  of  which 
is  G.  officinalis,  the  Hedge  Hyssop. 

1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633^295  Gratiola,  or  gratia 
Dei,  boyle  it  and  drinke.  it,  or  eate  it  in  any  kinde  of  meat 
to  open  the  belly  freely.  171*  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I. 
86  A  Plant  found  in  France,  which  the  Botanists  call 
Gratiola.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond.  Disp.  (1818)  187  The 
sensible  qualities  of  gratiola  are  strongest  when  it  is  in 
flower.  1847  E.  J.  SEYMOUR  Severe  Dis.  I.  92  A  vinous 
infusion  of  gratiola. 

Gratiolin  (graeUi'Jlin).  Chem.    [f.  prec.  +-IN. 
Cf.  F.  gratioline  (Littre).]    A  bitter  resinous  prin- 
ciple obtained  from  Gratiola  officinalis. 
1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

t  Gratiose,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  gratios-us, 
f.  gratia  grace.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  (Divine) 
grace  (cf.  GRACIOUS). 

1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  in.  i.  15  The  Soul  .  .  is  remotely, 
passively  and  naturally  capacitated  for  the  reception  of 
gratiose  infusions. 

Gratiositie,  obs.  form  of  GBACIOSITY. 
Gratis  (gr/'-tis),  adv.  and  a.     [L.  gratis,  contr. 
tiomgratiis  lit.  out  of  favour  or  kindness,  abl.  pi. 
of  gratia  grace,  favour.] 

A.  adv. 

1.  For  nothing  ;  freely,  without  any  return  made 
or  expected  ;  without  charge,  cost,  or  pay  ;  gra- 
tuitously. Free  gratis  (see  FREE  C  b). 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  Introd.  in  Ashm.  (1652)3  Heaven 
doth  all  things  gratis  give,  a  1541  WYATT  CerJayne  Ps. 
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Ii.  The  Author  16  The  justyce.  .That  gratis  hys  grace  to 
men  doth  departe.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Alms.  \\.  (1882)  84 
Hee  may  sometimes.. preach  the  word  of  God  abroad  in 
other  places,  but  then  he  ought  to  doe  it  gratis,  a  1592 
H.  SMITH  God's  Arrow  agst.  Atheists  v.  (1593)  Q,  If  they  be 
lustified^-m/zf,  freely  (as  hee  affirmeth*,  then  are  they  lusti- 
fied  withoot  any  desert  of  theirs.  165.  MILTON  Consid. 
touching  Hirelings  (1851)  343  Unless  every  Minister  were, 
as  St.  Paul,  contented  to  teach  gratis.  1678  DRYDEN 
Limberham  i.  j.  (1680)  6,  I  do  all  gratis,  and  am  most 
commonly  a  loser.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  iv.  xi,  They  were 
sure  the  Captain  would  carry  me  gratis  to  Lisbon.  1840 
ALISON  Hist.  Europe  1.  5  34  (1849-50)  VIII.  153  In  the 
evening  the  theatres  were  all  opened  gratis.  1848  MILL 
Pol.  Econ.  i.  i.  §  4  (1876)  18  No  one  will  give  anything  for 
that  which  can  be  obtained  gratis. 

f  b.  Scot-free,  without  penalty.  Obs.  rare. 

1601  W.  PARRY  Trav.  Szr  A.  Sherley  30  So  the  wench 
went  away  gratis  with  the  money. 

1 2.  Without  a  reason  or  due  cause ;  unjustifiably, 
gratuitously.  Obs. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  John  xv.  25  They  hated  me  gratis. 
1621  BP.  R.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribx  ii.  332  But  grant  we  that 
which  you  assume  gratis  ..yet  [etc.].  1661  BOYLE  Style  of 
Script.  (1675)  103  That  this  may  not  appear  to  be  said  gratis 
let  us  consider,  that  [etc.],  1676  HALE  Contempl.  i.  466 
Exposing  my  body  gratis  to  unnecessary  dangers.  1686  W. 
HARRIS  tr.  Letnery'ls  Course  Chan.  i.  xviii.  (ed.  3)  422  Per- 
haps it  will  be  said,  I  do  here  suppose  gratis  that  the  Oil 
of  Vitriol  does  contain  fiery  particles.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
(ed.  2)  V.  397  The  vouchee  came  in  gratis  before  the  writ 
of  summons. 
B.  adj. 

1.  Given  or  done  for  nothing ;  free,  gratuitous. 
1659  T.  PECKK  Parnassi  Puerp.  64  No  Chmke  no  Drink ; 

Nothing  is  Gratis  now.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  B  v  b,  One 
of  the  publick  lectures  (which  as  all  the  other  were  gratis). 
1717  RAMSAY  Elegy  Lucky  Wood  38  She  had  the  gate  sae 
well  to  please.  With  gratis  beef,  dry  fish,  or  cheese.  1765 
FOOTE  Commissary  n.  i.  (1773)  39  You  will  permit  me  to 
expunge  the  obligation  by  an  instantaneous  and  gratis 
lecture  on  that  species  of  eloquence  peculiar  to  ladies.  1767 
S.  PATERSON  Another  Traveller  I.  143  The  third  [table 
being]  for  gratis-passengers  and  servants.  Ibid.  I.  262  The 
British-museum  is  the  onlygrntis-shew  in  England.  1833 
L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  204  He.. treated  the  people  to 
gratis  representations  of  mysteries.  1869  CARLYLE  in  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  Lett.  III.  250  His  gratis  practice  of  medicine. 
1879  H.  SPENCER  Data  of  Ethics  255  Sympathetic  gratifica- 
tion which  costs  the  receiver  nothing,  but  is  a  gratis  addition 
to  his  egoistic  gratifications. 

2.  Exempting  from  payment,  rare. 

1752  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  45  As  also  gratis 
Warrands  are  granted  to  Prisoners,  That  Clerks,  Macers 
and  others,  may  serve  without  Fee  or  Reward. 
Gratitude  (grae'titiwd).  Also  6-7  Sc.  gratitud, 
(6  gratituid).  [a.  F.  gratitude  (I5th  c.  in  Godef. 
Compl.},  or  ad.  late  L.  gratitude,  -incut  t  f.  gratus 
pleasing,  thankful.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  grateful ;  a 
warm  sense  of  appreciation  of  kindness  received, 
involving  a  feeling  of  goodwill  towards  the  bene- 
factor and  a  desire  to  do  something  in  return ; 
gratefulness. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Gratitudot  Kindnes  :  gratitude  : 
thankefulnes.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Welliv.  iv.  6  Which  grati- 
tude Through  flintie  Tartars  bosome  would  peepe  forth, 
And  answer  thankes.  1605  —  Lear  \\.~\\.  182  Thou  better 
know'stThe  Offices  of  Nature,  bond  of  Childhood,  Effects 
of  Curtesie,  dues  of  Gratitude.  1710  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
Let.  to  Bp.  Burnet  20  July,  I  am  sensible  of  the  gratitude 
I  owe  to  so  much  goodness.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xii.  III.  206  He  ..  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  natives  of 
Ireland  for  having  adhered  to  his  cause.  1878  J.  P.  HOPPS 
Princ.  Relig.  vi.  22  Gratitude  urges  us  to  repay  kindness. 

b.  (with  a  and//.)  An  instance  of  this ;  an  ex- 
pression of  thankfulness.  Now  rare. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanks  Trav.  255  The  people  . . 
presented  us  with  birds  of  divers  kinds,  for  which  we  shewed 
a  gratitude,  but  accepted  nothing.  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Chr.  Mor.  105  Commoo  gratitude  must  be  kept  alive  by  the 
additionary  fewel  of  new  courtesies:  but  generous  gratitudes 
. .  have  thankful  minds  for  ever.  1894  BLACKMORE  Perlycross 
ii  A  thrush,  .broke  forth  into  a  gratitude  of  song. 

•j-  2.  Grace,  favour ;  a  favour.     Chiefly  Sc.  Obs. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  ix.  97  Nocht  thanking  The  of 
gratitud  nor  grace  That  thow  me  wrocht.  1524  WOLSEY 
in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VII '/,  IV.  204  Without  considring  the 
manyfolde  gratitudes  that  the  Kinge  hathe  and  intendeth 
to  shewe  unto  theym.  1527  ANGUS  ibid.  484  The  grett 
kyndnes  and  humanite,  speciall  favouris,  and  diverse  grati- 
tudes done  to  me  be  the  Kingis  Hienes.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  II.  112  Beseikand  him  of  his  greit  gratitude. 
He  wald  prouyde  for  thame  ane  king  or  prince.  Ibid.  III. 
364  The  gratituidis  war  done  to  me  befoir.  c  155?  in  G. 
Cavendish  Wolsey  (1893)  202  In  consideracion  of  all  those 
gratituds  receyved  at  my  lords  hands. 

f  3.  A  free  gift ;  a  gratuity,  reward ;  esp.  Sc.  a 
grant  or  contribution  of  money  made  to  the 
sovereign.  Obs.  (Cf.  benevolence.} 

1535  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  V  (1814)  II.  344/a  Ane  gratitude  Is 
grantit  to  be  kingis  grace  be  pe  thre  Estatis  of  his  realme, 
for  Supportatioune  of  sik  necessar  Erandis  as  his  grace  hes 
ado.  1555  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  293  To  grant  to 
gif  ane  compositioune,  propyne,  and  gratitud  to  our  said 
souerane  lady.  1597  Ibid.  (1848)  II.  158  To  pay  Robert 
Lyndsey,  pylot,  the  sowme  of  fpurtie  merkis,  for  ane  grati- 
tude for  the  sey  kart  presentit  this  day  be  him  to  the  prouest. 
1610  J.  FOR msCertaine  Rec.  (1846)11.111.422  His  Majestic 
had  caused  mak  proclamation  offering  great  gratituds  and 
immunities  to  any  who  sould  apprehend  him.  1609  Advt. 
in  Doran  Saints  <§•  Sinners  (1868)  II.  155  He  shall  have  the 
moveables  restored,  giving  a  reasonable  gratitude. 

Gra'titudJJWrian,  a.  noncc-wd.     [f.  late  L. 


GRATUITOUS. 

gratitude,  -inem  (see  prec.),  after  latitudinarian.] 
Making  a  show  of  gratitude. 

1794  COLERIDGE  Let.  6  July,  Lett.  (1895)  I.  72  You  are 
averse  to  gratitudinarian  nourishes. 

Gratte,  obs.  form  of  GKATE  sbl 

Gratten(grsrt3n).  south,  dial.  Also  6-8  grot- 
ten,  Sgrotton,  9  grattan,  7-  gratton.  [?Kepr. 
OE.  *grxd-tiint  f.  gr&d  'ulva',  coarse  grass  (cf. 
GREEDS)  +  tun  enclosure  (see  TOWN).]  A  stubble- 
field,  stubble.  Also,  the  after-grass  growing  in  the 
stubble. 

1572  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  m.  (1577)  149  b  [Young 
pigs]  may  well  feed  vpon  straws,  and  grottens.  1625  MARK- 
HAM  Inrichment  Weald  of  Kent  10  Vpon  that  fallow  or 
Gratten,  (as  we  call  it,)  you  shall  doe  well  to  sow  it  with 
Pease.  1674  RAY  S.  %  E.  C.  Words  67  A  Gratton  .. 
Stubble.  Kent.  1675  in  Phil.  Trans.  X.  295  The  grass  will 
be  so  good  immediately  after  Tillage,  that  we  commonly 
mow  it  the  first  year  :  This  is  call'd  mowing  of  gratten. 
1736  PEGGE  Kenticisms  (E.D.S.),  Grotteu.  1750  ELLIS  Mod. 
Uusbaiidm.  V.  i.  xxii.  101  Now  turn  your  Cows  and  Hogs 
into  your  enclosed  Stubble-fields  as  the  first  Cattle  proper 
for  this  Purpose,  or,  as  some  call  them,  into  Grattons  and 
Eddishes.  1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  I.  121  Two  acres  Wheat 
Gratten.  1860  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXI.  n.  385  A  bailey- 
stubble,  or  gratten,  of  the  required  dimensions.  1884  R. 
BRIDGES  Return  ofUly&ses  n.  451  Yet  mayst  thou  see  on  me 
The  sign  of  what  I  have  been,  and  I  think  Still  from  the 
gratten  one  may  guess  the  grain. 

f  Gra-ttishmg.  Obs." '     The  dung  (of  a  deer). 

1611  COTGR.,  Fnmfes  en  plateaux,  flat  grattishing,  few- 
mishing  (or  dung)  of  a  Deere. 

t  Gra'tuit,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  gratuite. 
[ad.  F.  gratuite  (i6th  c.)  or  L.  gratuit-us  GBA- 
TUITOD8.J  Free,  gratuitous. 

1550  VERON  Godly  Sayings  (1846)  17  The  heavnlye  & 
gratuite  benefytes  of  God.  ^1561  —  Free-will  29  a,  The 
trust,  that  they  oughte  to  haue  . .  in  his  gratuite  and  free 
grace.  1644  ABP.  MAXWELL  Sacrosancta  Regum  Majestas 
71  The  gratuit  concession  of  princes. 

Hence  Ora-tultly  adv.,  freely,  gratuitously. 

a  1586  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxvi.  157  Had  56  him  gevin 
but  pryce,  gratuitlie,  Be  benefeit  gowthmkand  pairto  bound. 

"t  Giatu'ital,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L. gratuit-us  (see  next) 

+  -AL.]    Free,  gratuitous. 

1594  BP.  J.  KING  Jonas  xxviii.  (1599)  382  To  iustifie  you 
with  the  power  of  his  free  gratuitall  grace.  1615  T.  ADAMS 
White  Devill  13  What  !  ..thy  Master,  Judas,  thy  Friend 
.  .and  canst  not  endure  anothers  gratuitall kindnesse  towards 
him?  1637  R.  HUMPHREY  tr.  St.  Ambrose  Pref.,  A  gratuitall 
and  free  gift  in  lesus  Christ  our  Lord,  a  1641  BP.  MON- 
TAGU Acts  «V  Mon.  (1642)  189  So  to  dispense  of  his  graces 
partially,  stands  not  with  the  justice  of  God,  howsoever 
convenient  enough  for  gratuitall  dispensation. 

Gratuitous  (graturitas),  a.  [f.  L.  gratuit-us 
free,  spontaneous,  voluntary  (cogn.  w.  gratia  favour, 
gralus  pleasing)  -f-  -ous.  Cf.  obs.  F.  gratuiteux^\ 

1.  Freely  bestowed  or  obtained  ;  granted  without 
claim  or  merit ;  provided  without  payment  or  return ; 
costing  nothing  to  the  recipient ;  free. 

1656  JEANES  Fuln.  Christ  38  How  that  the  Father  hath 
given  unto  the  Sonne . .  to  have  life  in  himselfe . .  ;  not  by  any 
gratuitous  gift,  but  by  natural  generation.  01690  E.  HOP- 
KINS Expos.  Lord's  Prayer  (1692)  97  Our  Pardon  is  free 
and  gratuitous ;  for  whatsoever  God  doth  he  doth  it  freely 
. .  without  respect  to  any  former  deserts,  or  expectations  of 
any  future  recompence.  1692  L'ESTRANGE  Fables  cccvii. 
270  We  are.. given  to  Mistake  the  Gratuitous  Blessings  of 
Heaven,  for  the  Fruits  of  our  Own  Industry.  1841  W. 
SFALDING  Italy  $  It.  Isl.  III.  371  Besides  this  number,  the 
gratuitous  schools  received  5584  children.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bit.,  Gratuitous  moneys  term  officially  used 
for  bounty  granted  to  volunteers  in  Lord  Exmouth's  expe- 
dition against  Algiers.  1868  M.  PATTISON  Academ.  Org. 
v.  200  A  student,  .attends  with  more  assiduity  a  course  for 
which  he  has  paid  money,  than  one  which  is  gratuitous. 
1870  EMERSON  Soc.  $•  Sotit.,  Fanning  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  59 
The  earth  is  a  machine  which  yields  almost  gratuitous  service 
to  every  application  of  the  intellect. 

b.  spec.  Sc.  Law.  Of  a  charter  or  deed :  Made 
or  granted  without  any  value  given  in  return. 

1773  ERSKINE  Inst.  Sc.  Law  n.  iii.  §  22.  189  A  charter 
which  proceeds  merely  from  the  love  and  favour  which  the 
granter  hath  for  the  grantee,  is  said  to  be  granted  for  a 
lucrative  or  gratuitous  cause.  Ibid.  in.  viii.  §  45.  566  The 
institute  can  defeat  the  substitution,  even  by  a  gratuitous 
deed.  1872  Btlfs  Princ.  Law  Scotl.  §  64  (ed.  6)  33  Obliga- 
tions which  are,  as  free  gifts,  voluntarily  undertaken,  or  at 
least  without  an  adequate  consideration,  are  called  gratuitous. 

2.  Done,  made,  adopted,  or  assumed  without  any 
good  ground  or  reason  ;  not  required  or  warranted 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case;   uncalled-for; 
unjustifiable. 

1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  17  The  second  Motive  they 
had  to  introduce  this  gratuitous  Declination  of  Atoms,  the 
same  Poet  gives  us.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  95  But  as  these 
occasions  may  never  arrive,  the  mind  receives  a  gratuitous 
taint.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  507  A  gratuitous 
interference  with  private  rights.  1844  LiNGARD^w^/o-^Ta-r. 
Ch.  (1858)  I.  App.  A.  318  A  gratuitous  and  unfounded 
supposition.  x86o  J.  PAYN  Bateman  Househ.  xxi.  260  The 
innuendo  conveyed  in  the  notice  is  not  only  malicious  and 
cruel,  but  a  gratuitous  lie.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der. 
IviiL  IV.  179  There  never  was  more  gratuitous  sinning. 

b.  Of  the  agent :  Performing  the  action  implied 
without  reason  or  justification. 

1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  29  Sept.,  I  should  be  held  up  to 
execration  as  a  malignant  slanderer  and  a  gratuitous  liar. 

•J'S.  Requiring  no  proof ;  axiomatic.   Obs.  rare. 

1775  JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  i  Of  these  gratuitous  and 
acknowledged  truths  it  is  often  the  fate  to  become  less  evi- 
dent by  endeavours  to  explain  them. 


GRATUITOUSLY. 

Gratuitously  (grati«-itasli),  a<fv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  a.]  In  a  gratuitous  manner. 

1.  Without  cost  to  the  recipient;   without  any 
claim  or  merit  on  his  part ;  free  of  charge. 

1716-17  BENTLEY  Serm.  xi.  374  Gratuitously  given  us  by 
the  good-will  of  our  Maker.  1773  EKSKINE  Inst.  be.  Law 
n  iii  §  25  190  He  who  makes  over  a  subject  gratuitously 
is'  understood  to  transfer  it  barely  as  it  was  vested  in  himself 
when  he  made  the  grant.  i?7«  ADAM  SMITH  W  N.l.x\.l. 
(1860)  I  150  The  distributions  of  corn  frequently  made  to 
the  people,  either  gratuitously,  or  at  a  very  low  price.  1804 
W  TENNANT  Ind.  Retreat,  (ed.  2)  I.  70  The  children  of 
such  as  have  died  . .  are  admitted  gratuitously  into  this 
school.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  i.  (1880)  18  The 
bishop  also  distributed  the  four  Gospels  gratuitously  among 
the  poor. 

2.  Without  sufficient  cause,  reason,  or  ground; 
unjustifiably,  unwarrantably,  unnecessarily. 

1697  BENTLEY  Diss.  Ep.  Phalaris  43  But  there  is  a  learned 

Greek  Professor  . .  who,  after  he  has  asserted  the  credit  of 

Euripides's  Letters,  gratuitously  undertakes  to  apologize 

for  These  too,  about  this  matter  of  the  Dialect.    1774  Bp. 

S.  HALLIFAX  Roman  Civil  Law  Pref.  xvi,  Those,  who 
apply  to  the  study  of  the  Common  Law,  often  boast, 
and  sometimes  gratuitously  enough,  of  this  distinction. 

1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  385  The  vast  size  of  the  most 
ancient  species  of  fish  he  ascribes  to  the  great  heat  which  he 
gratuitously  supposes  the  sea  to  have  originally  possessed. 

1845  LD.  HOUOHTON  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  (1891)  I.  viii.  359 

It  is  assumed  (I  think  gratuitously)  that  Peel  is  going  to 
repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  i. 
ii.  (1878)  14  The  most  gratuitously  perverse  misinterpre- 
tations. 1880  M'CARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  xlviii.  22  Gratui- 
tously offensive. 

GratnitonsneSS  (gratizJ-itasnes).    [f.  as  prec. 

+  -NESS.]   The  quality  or  state  of  being  gratuitous. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Gratuitousness,  free  Bestowment, 
without  Expectation  of  Reward  or  Recompence.  1845  H. 
ROGERS  Ess.  I.  iii.  139  The  perfect  gratuitousness  of  salva- 
tion. 185*  Ibid.  I.  yii.  363  We  can  hardly  excuse  the  perfect 
gratuitousness  of  his  hypotheses.  1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton 
xiii.  190  Here  it  is  not.  .so  much  the  unnatural  character  of 
the  incident  itself,  as  its  gratuitousness  which  offends. 

II  Gratui'tum.  06s.  Also  (?  erroa.)  gratuito. 
[L.  gratuitum,  neut.  of  gi-atuilus  adj. :  see  GRA- 
TUITOUS. The  use  of  the  L.  adv.  gratuito  as 
sb.  may  be  a  blunder  imputed  to  the  ignorant 
speaker.]  A  free  gift. 

i6oa  -via  Pt.  Returtt  fr.  Pamassits  n.  iv.  673  Fy  father, 
thou  must  not  call  it  selling,  thou  must  say  is  this  the 
gentleman  that  must  haue  the  gratuito  ?  Ibid.  692  When 
thou  haue  gotten  me  the  gratuito  of  the  liuing.  a  1670  Bp. 
HACKET  Christian  Consolations  iv.  in  Bp.  Jer.  Taylor's 
Wks.  11828)  I.  131  And  the  gratuitum  which  God  gives,  is  a 
thousand-fold  greater  than  the  present  which  we  bring. 

Gratuity  (gratiw-iti).  Also  6  gratuite,  gra- 
tuyte,  7  gratuetie,  -ty,  (greatuetie).  [ad.  f.gra- 
tuiti  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  med.L.  gra- 
tuilas  '  beneficium ',  gift,  also  used  as  a  title  of 
honour,  f.  gratia,  gratus  (cf.  GRATUITOUS).] 

fl.  Graciousness,  favour,  freq.  used  of  Divine 
grace  or  favour ;  a  favour,  a  kindness.  Obs. 

1513  HEN.  VIII  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I.  iii.  43 
Some  manifest  Demonstration  of  Gratuity  and  Kindness. 
1532  BENNET  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1881)  I.  403,  I  have  not 
at  any  time  found  his  Holiness  more  tractable  or  propense  to 
show  gratuity  unto  your  Highness  than  now  of  late.  1543-4 
Act  35  Hen.  VII  t,  c.  12  His  maiestie  . .  shewed  vntonim 
dyuers  and  sundrye  inestimable  gratuities  and  amities. 
1546  GARDINER  Dect.  Joye  xlviij  b,  Whereby  we  shuld  know- 
lege  his  gratuite  &  goodnes  to  be  so  moch  the  more 
towardesvs.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  501  All  these  kind- 
nesses suffised  not,  nor  all  these  gratuities  auayled  not  to 
make  this  king  James  friendly  to  the  realme  of  Englande. 
1646  EVANCE  Noble  Ord.  14  It  is  not  Gods  contract  with 
his  people,  to  honour  them,  that  honour  him,  but  Gods 
gratuitye.  [1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  iv.  440  By 
concluding  a  peace,  before  the  reduction  of  the  fortt  any 
allowance  to  the  army  was  a  matter  of  gratuity,  not  of  right.] 
f  b.  A  gratuitous  concession.  Obs. 

f  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  I'll  I  (1878)  155  Let  us 
now  by  way  of  gratuity  grant  . .  that  she  was  a  virgin. 
1641  MILTON  Ck.  Govt.  v.  15  In  the  former  place  he  tels 
us  he  forbeares  to  take  any  argument  of  Prelaty  from  Aaron 
. .  In  the  latter  he  can  forbeare  no  longer,  but  repents  him 
of  his  rash  gratuity,  .and  stiffly  argues  that  [etc.]. 

2.  A  gift  or  present  (usually  of  money),  often  in 
return  for  favours  or  services,  the  amount  depending 
on  the  inclination  of  the  giver ;  in  bad  sense,  a  bribe. 
Now  applied  exclusively  to  such  a  gift  made  to  a 
servant  or  inferior  official;  a  'tip'. 

1540  HEN.  VIII  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII  VIII.  410  We 
entende  not  to  charge  Ourself  with  gevmg  any  thing, 
eyther  for  a  recompense  or  a  gratuite.  1594  R.  ASHLEY 
tr.  Lays  le  Roy's  Variety  of  Things  44  b,  The  Countries 

..gave  certame  gratuites  and  giftes  to  the  king.    1603 

HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  43  That  faire  mare  Aetha,  which 
he  gave  him  as  a  gift  and  gratuitie.  1626  SIR  R.  BOYLE 
in  Lismorc  Papers  (1886)  II.  190  [He]  sent  the  town  of 
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1  he  Cravat  &c. . .  were  sent  me  by  one  Mr.  Tymothy  Couley 
.  .by  way  of  gratuity,  he  being  one  of  the  162  slaves  that 
I  redeemed  from  Argeers.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  471  p  7 
When  he  [Laesar]  had  given  away  all  his  Estate  in  Gratuities 
among  his  Friends.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  29  F  4, 1 . .  had 
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|  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  501  No  gift  or  gratuity  to  an  attorney, 
beyond  his  fair  professional  demands,  .shall  be  permitted  to 
stand.  £1830  in  N.  Wood  Treat.  Rail  Roaiis  (1838)  740 
No  gratuity  to  be  allowed  to  be  taken  by  any  guard,  porter, 
or  other  servant  of  the  company.  1855  THACKERAY  A'eiv- 
comes  I.  231  The  post-boys  quite  stared  at  the  gratuity  he 
gave  them.  Mod.  The  attendants  at  this  restaurant  are 
forbidden  to  receive  gratuities, 
f  b.  Payment ;  wages.  Obs. 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Underwoods,  Petition  Poor  Ben  to 
Chas.  I,  A  large  hundred  marks  annuitie,  To  be  given  me 
in  gratuitie  For  done  service  and  to  come.  1647  in  Rushw. 
Hist.  Coll.  IV.  II.  825  The  treasurers  of  the  Army  do  forth- 
with advance  a  months  Gratuity  for  the  Army.  1673  in 
Scotsman  21  Aug.  (1885)  7/4  To  Mr.  Geo.  Sinclare  . .  by 
gratuitie  for  his  attendance  and  advyce .  .^66  i y.  $d.  1831 
tr.  Sismondfs  Ital.  Rep.  xvi.  347  They  were  to  pay  a  gratuity 
of  80,000  crowns  to  the  army  which  besieged  them. 

3.  spec.  a.  A  bounty  given  to  soldiers  on  re-enlist- 
ment, retirement,  or  discharge,  b.  (Seequot.  1815.) 

[1698  LUDLOW  Mem.  (1698-9)  II.  819  Promising  them  their 
whole  Arrears,  constant  Pay,  and  a  present  Gratuity.]  1804 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  I  ¥.441  Sir  John  Kenaway 
received  Lieut.  Colonel's  gratuity  upon  the  same  occasion. 
1815  Falconer's  Diet.  Marine  (ed.  Burney),  Gratuity,  in 
the  royal  navy,  is  a  recompense  or  royal  bounty  made  by 
his  Majesty  to  the  widows,  orphans,  and  mothers  of  sea  and 
marine  officers  slain  in  fight  with  the  enemy.  Ibid.,  Gratui- 
ties to  Officers  wounded  in  Fight  with  the  Enemy,  and  to 
Seamen  hurt  in  the  service.  1898  Daily  Neivs  n  July  7/1 
When  the  Commander-in-Chief  calls  upon  'an  officer  who 
has  not  been  guilty  of  misconduct '  to  retire,  the  Secretary 
for  War  decides  his  rate  of  gratuity. 

f4.  =  GRATITUDE  i;  also,  reciprocity,  recom- 
pense. Obs. 

1614  LODGE  Seneca  96  The  fault  Is  not  through  our  default, 
but  for  that  disabilitie  preventeth  our  gratuity.  1640  YORKE 
Union  Hon.  Battles  24  The  King  to  testine  his  gratuity 
Knighted  Walworth.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  TraT. 
346  The  Captaine,  in  gratuity  [orig.  par  reciproqne],  gave 
to  the  cheife  of  them  a  nandsome  sword. 

5.  =  GRATUITODSNESS.  rare, 

1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  «/  It.  Jrnls.  I.  267,  I  like  this  over- 
flow and  gratuity  of  device  with  which  Gothic  sculpture 
works  out  its  designs.  1861  Times  22  Aug.,  It  is  merely 
gratuitous  to  talk  of  a  paradox.  And  the  gratuity  is  all  the 
more  marked  when  [etc.J.  188*  STEVENSON  Fam.  Stud.  365 
Such  disinterestedness  and  beautiful  gratuity  of  affection  as 
there  is  between  friends  of  the  same  sex. 

t  Gra-tulance.  Obs.  ran—1,  [f.  L.  grdtulSri 
(see  GRATULATE)  +  -ANCE.]  A  fee,  gratuity. 

1608  MACHIM  Dumbe  Knt.  v,  Come,  there  is  Some  odde 
disburse,  some  bribe,  some  gratulance,  Which  makes  you 
locke  up  leasure. 

Gratulant  (gra-tittlant),  a.  [ad.  L.  gratu- 
lant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  gratulari  (see  GRATPLATE).] 
Expressing  pleasure,  joy,  or  satisfaction;  con- 
gratulatory. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp,  Alch.  Pref.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  121  Of 
Hierarchycall  Jubylestes  the  gratulant  gloryfycation.  1790 
H.  BOYD  Sheph.  Lebanon  in  Poet.  Reg.  (1808)  135  The  mind 
expands.  Its  opening  faculties  in  general  blow  Ajj  gratulant, 
receive  the  genial  ray.  1794  COLERIDGE  Destiny  Nations, 
The  white-robed  multitude  of  slaughtered  saints  At  Heaven's 
wide-opened  portal  gratulant  Receive  some  martyr'd  patriot. 
1868  MILMAN^/.  faui'sx.  240  St.  Paul's  rang  with  a  gratu- 
lant thanksgiving.  1897  D.  P.  TODD  in  Nation  (N.  Y.) 
LXV.  392/3  Hundreds  of  people,  .all  gratulant  to  the  man 
whose  well-directed  munificence  had  provided  [etc.]. 

t  Gra'tulate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [z&.'L.gratulat-us, 
pple.  of  gratulari  (see  next).]  To  be  rejoiced  at ; 
pleasing,  gratifying. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  v.  L  535  Thanks  good  friend, 
Escalus,  for  thy  much  goodnesse,  There's  more  behinde  that 
is  more  gratulate. 

Gratulate  (gra:-ti;i!<fit),  v.  Now  arch,  and 
poet.  Also  7  gratulat.  [f.  L.  gratulat-,  ppl.  stem 
of  gratulari  to  manifest  one's  joy,  congratulate, 
rejoice,  give  thanks,  f.  gratus  pleasing,  thankful.] 

1.  trans.  To  express  joy  at  the  coming  or  appear- 
ance of;  to  welcome,  hail ;  to  greet,  salute. 

1556  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  xcvii.  Argt.,  This  Psalme  in  sprite  : 
doth  gratulate  Christes  kingdom*  cleare:  immaculate.  1596 
Ediu.  Ill,  i.  ii.  9  Dear  aunt,  descend  and  gratulate  his 
highness.  1616  CHAPMAN  Homer's  Hymn  to  Hymen  Plays 


1803  JANE  PORTER   Thaddeiis  viii.  (1831)  70  The  treasury 
was  soon  filled  with  gratuities  from  the  nobles.    1818  CKUISE 


gratu _    _ 

return  of  morn.  1681  T.  JORDAN  London's  Joyj  The  Seven 
Champions . .  are  come  To  gratulate  my  Lord,  and  guard  you 
from  Mutinous  Mischiefs.  1746  AKENSIDE  Hymn  to  Naiads 
101  Thames  . .  with  words  Auspicious  gratulates  the  bark. 
1784  COWPER  Task  v.  820  When  every  star,  in  haste  To 
gratulate  the  new-created  earth,  Sent  forth  a  voice.  1799- 
1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  xi.  469  Some  other  spring,  which  by 
the  name  Thou  gratulatest.  iSia  —  Sonn.  Waldenses,  As 
the  lark  Springs  from  the  ground  the  morn  to  gratulate. 

2.  To  express  or  manifest  joy  at  or  on  account 
of  (an  event,  a  happy  condition,  etc.)  ;  =  CON- 
GRATULATE 2. 

1584  PEELE  Arraignm.  Paris  i.  iii,  The  muses  give  you 
melody  to  gratulate  this  chance.  1596  HARINGTON  Metam. 
AJOJC  93,  I  hope  all  the  Innes  of  court  will  gratulate  the 
present  nourishing  estate  of  our  Lincolnes  Inne.  1603  B. 
JONSON  Sejanus  iv.  ix,  I  gratulate  the  newes.  1637  HEV- 
WOOD  Royall  King  i.  i.  Wks.  1874  VI.  7  The  Embassadors 
that  come. .  To  gratulate  pur  famous  victories.  1699  CIBBER 
Xerxes  i,  And  come  with  pious  Joy,  to  gratulate  your 
Irmmphs.  1838  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxviii,  The  minstrels 
sent  forth  their  gayest  notes  to  gratulate  Eachin's  succession, 
t  b.  const,  to,  unto  (the  person),  or  with  simple 
indirect  obj.  Obs. 

1591  LAMBARDE  Archeion  Ep.,  To  gratulate  unto  You,  that 


GRATULATION. 

Honourable  place  wherunto  you  are  right  worthily  advanced. 
1624  BACON  Let,  9  Oct.,  Wks.  1874  XIV.  521,  I  cannot  but 
. .  gratulate  his  Majesty  the  extreme  prosperous  success  of 
his  business.  1658  W.  BURTON  I  tin.  Anton.  159  My  Author 
gratulates  to  his  own  good  luck  this  discovery.  1693  DRYDEN 
Ovid's  Met.  xii.  27  Calchas  . .  with  a  smiling  glance  Thus 
gratulates  to  Greece  her  happy  chance. 

3.  To  express  joy  or  satisfaction  to  (a  person) 
on  a  happy  event ;  to  compliment,  felicitate ;  — 
CONGRATULATE  4.  Const,  on,  upon,  ^in. 

1598  FLORIO,  Gratnlare,  to  gratulate,  toreioice  with.  1621 
CADE  Strut.  Ep.  Ded.,  Well,  then,  may  I  gratulate  our  Com- 
monwealth, that  is  so  much  blessed  with  wise  and  worthy 
men.  1644  MILTON  JdgJn.  Bucer  (1851)  299  So  as  I  may 
justly  gratulat  mine  own  mind  with  due  acknowledgment  of 
assistance  from  above,  \jt6  DE  FOE  Hist.  Devil  n.  iv. 
(1840)  218  Where  do  his  devotees  gratulate  one  another  and 
congratulate  him  more  than  at  church  ?  1741  Mem.  Lady 
Harriot  Butler  II.  50,  I  gratulate  you  upon  it  with  all 
my  heart.  1831  SCOTT  Ct.  Robert  xxxii,  Some,  .gratulated 
him  upon  his  most  unexpected  return  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  1871  B.  TATJLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  iv.  83,  I  gratulate 
thee  on  thy  new  career  ! 

refl.  167*  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  to  Friend  §  22  The  heirs 
and  concerned  relations  gratulating  themselves  in  the  sober 
departure  of  their  friends.  1678  MARVELL/?*/C  John  Howe 
Wks.  1875  IV.  232  Hereupon  The  Discourse.. highly  gratu- 
lates It  self  in  three  instances.  1823  SCOTT  Quentin  D. 
Introd.,  Your  authors. .,  if  they  have  children,  [may]  gratu- 
late themselves  that  the  peck-loaf  may  be  had  for  sixpence. 
fb.  absoL  or  intr.  To  offer  congratulations. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  n.  ii,  We  all  come  to  gratulate, 
for  the  good  report  of  you. 

1 4L  To  be  grateful  or  show  gratitnde  for ;  also, 
to  express  gratitude  to  (a  benefactor)  for\  to 
thank.  Obs. 

1590  GREENE  Orl.  Fur.  (1599!  31  But  friendly  gratulate 
these  fauours  found.  1645  PACITT  Heresiogr.  (1662)  279  To 
acknowledge  and  gratulate  that  harmony,  which  God  hath 
been  pleased,  .to  blesse.  1651  F.  KIR  KM  AS  Cltrio  *  Lozia 
120  After  he  had  submissively  gratulated  him  for  the  honour, 
1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Land.  149  To  Gratulate  the  Kind- 
ness . .  I  have  had  from  any  person  or  thing  with  frequency 
of  acknowledgment.  1673  MARVELL  Reh.  Trans}.  II.  399, 
I  cannot  but  gratulate  my  good  fortune  rather  than  my 
wisdom,  that  I  have  travelled  such  an  Author  through  with 
no  more  extravagancy. 

t  5.  To  reward  or  recompense  (a.  service,  etc.). 

« 1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Maid's  Trag.  i.  ii,  To  gratulate  So 
great  a  seruice  done  at  my  desire.  1612  HEVWOOD  Apol. 
Actors  64,  I  could  not  choose  but  gratulate  your  honest 
indeauours  with  this  short  remembrance.  1633  MARMION 
Antiquary  v.  Dram.  Wks.  (1875)  290  I'll  find  some  office  To 
gratulate  thy  pains. 

f  6.  To  gratify,  please.  Obs. 

a  1592  GREENE  Jos.  IV  Prelude,  To  gratulate  thee  I 
brought  these  antics  to  show  thee  some  sport  in  dancing. 
i6*7-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xix.  33  Nay  many  times  to 
gratulate  the  company,  we  are  fain  to  force  our  selves  to  un- 
worthiness.  1809  CAMPBELL  Gertr.  Wyom,  i.  xxvi,  I  will 
teach  thee  ..To  pay  with  Huron  blood  thy  father's  scars, 
And  gratulate  his  soul  rejoicing  in  the  stars. 

Hence  Granulating  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1639  SANDERSON  .SVrw.,  Ad  Aulam  ix.  (1689)  490,  I  note 
it,  not  without  much  rejoycing  and  gratulating  to  us  of 
this  Church,  ax?!!  KEN  Ckristophil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I. 
468  Seeing  God  pleas'd,  the  heavenly  Quire  In  gratulating 
Hymns  conspire.  1803  WOHDSW.  Blind  Highland  Boy  x\\\, 
A  gratulating  voice,  With  which  the  very  hills  rejoice.  1850 
DE  QUINCEY  in  H.  A.  Page  Life  (1877)  H.  xvii.  67  To  pass 
through  innumerable  stations  of  gratulating  comrades. 

Gratulation  ;grjetiwl^jan).  Now  somewhat 
rare.  Also  5  gratulacyon,  6  -acion,  Sf.  -atioun. 
[ad.  L.  gratulation-em>  n.  of  action  f.  gratul&rito 
GRATULATE.] 

1.  A  feeling  of  gratification,  joy,  or  exultation ; 
rejoicing  in  heart.      (Now  only  with  mixture  of 
sense  3,  implying  self- congratulation  upon  some 
good  fortune.) 

1482  Monk  ofEvesham  ( Arb.)  106  Y  wote  not  whedir  sorow 
or  deuocyon  or  compassion  or  gratulacyon  drawyn  nowe 
myne  onhappy  soule  dyuers  weyes.  1577  tr.  Bullinger's 
Decades  (1592)  537  With  great  iaie  of  hart  and  godlie  gratu- 
latjon.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  51  The  joy  and  gratu- 
lation  which  it  brings  to  all  who  wish  and  promote  their 
Countries  liberty.  173*  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  in.  §  3  That 
gratulation  and  delight  in  beholding  the  virtuous  deeds  of 
other  men.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  141  r  9  You  would 
look  with  some  gratulation  on  our  success.  1809  W.  IRVING 
Knickerb.  in.  ii.  (1820)  169  Listening  with  silent  gratulation 
to  the  clucking  of  his  hens.  184*  Mi  ALL  in  Nonconf.  II.  i 
Our  great  and  growing  success  cannot  but  be  to  ourselves  a 
matter  of  gratulation.  1885  C.  MF.RCIER  in  .1//WX.  16  Gratu- 
lation  is  the  feeling  of  which  congratulation  is  the  expression. 

2.  Manifestation  or  expression  of  joy ;  esp.  with 
a  and  //.,  an  instance  of  this  ;  a  rejoicing. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Thess.  6  It  is  more 
worthy  gratulacionsand  reioycinges.  1649  ROBERTS  Clavis 
Bibl.  387  The  mutual  gratulations  and  contentment  of  Christ 
and  the  Church  in  one  another.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I. 
iv.  262  The  people  came  out  to  receive  him  with  all  imagin- 
able gratulations  and  expressions  of  joy  for  his  happy  return. 
1863  MARY  HOWITT  F.  Bremer's  Greece  I.  viii.  259  After  an 
hour's  entertainment  and  gratulation,  every  one  went  home. 
1874  MOTLEY Barneveld  ( 1879)  II.  xiii.  82  The  coronation.. 
had  gone  on  with  pomp  and  popular  gratulations.  1895 
Atlantic Monthly\J£XN\.  91  The.  .gratulations with  which 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America 
was  lately  heralded. 

3.  The  expression  of  pleasure  or  gratification  at 
a  person's  success,  good  fortune,  or  the  like  ;  com- 
pliment, felicitation,  congratulation. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  \\.  316  To  whom  where  many 
of  y  nobles  resorted  in  the  waye  of  gratulacion,  &  of  kepyng 


GRATULATORILY. 

hym  coumpaignie.  1622  ]:.\rn\  H,-n.  ]~II  42  After  this 
Complement,  and  some  gratulation  for  the  Kings  victorie, 
they  fell  to  their  errand.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef. 
iv.  ix.  200  As  a  gratulation  for  the  one,  and  a  deprecation 
from  the  other.  1807  CRABBE  Parish  Reg.  11.  Wfcs.  1834  II. 
184  The  crowd  Stood  humbly  round,  and  gratulation  bow'd. 
1817  Scorr  in  Croktr  Papers  25  Apr.  (1884),  I  cannot  but 
add  my  sincere  gratulation  upon  your  keeping  a  good  house 
over  your  head.  1818  —  F.  M.  Perth  xxxiv,  The  victors 
had  the  general  meed  of  gratulation. 

b.  An  instance  of  this;  a  "complimentary   or 
congratulatory  speech. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  n.  (1634)  492  When  Diagoras 
had  seen  his  3  Sons  crowned  for  their  severall  victories  in 
those  games,  one  came  running  with  this  gratulation. .'  Die 
Diagoras  for  thou  shalt  not  clime  up  to  heaven '  1631 
MASSINGER  Believe  as  You  List  \\.  i,  Their  gratula- 
tions  for  his  safetie.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  97  r  21 
Gratulations  pour  in  from  every  quarter.  1848  CLOUGH 
Bollne  ix.  143  Be  it  recounted  in  song . .  Who  gave  what 
at  the  wedding,  the  gifts  and  fair  gratulations.  1891  I. 
WINSOR  Columbus  viii.  177  True  science  places  no  gratula- 
tions higher  than  those  of  its  own  conscience, 
f  4.  A  joyful  greeting ;  a  welcome.  Otis. 
1589  (title)  A  Skeltonicall  Salutation,  Or  Condigne  gram- 
lation  1630  Tinker  of  Turoy,  Gent.  T.  58  Hearing  such 
a  sdioller-like  gralulation,  seeing  by  this  salute,  that  [etc.]. 
a  1638  MIDI  Disc.  Luke  Wks.  (i67i)  I.  xxiv.  91  Secondly, 
a  Gratulation  rendring  the  reason  thereof,  Because  of  Peace 
on  Earth.  [1815  LAMB  Lett.  (!888)  I.  299  He  was  one  of 
those  who  would  have  hailed  your  return  . .  with  the  com- 
placent gratulations  of  a  philosopher  anxious  to  promote 
knowledge  as  leading  to  happiness.] 

t5.  Expression  of  thanks,  thanksgiving;  also, 
an  instance  of  this.  06s. 

1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  352  The  King  vsing  towards  them 
at  their  departure  a  very  small  gratulation  [It.  fieeoli  segni 
at  graMudine}  of  their  seruices  past.  1592  GREENE  Groat's- 
iv  Wit  (1617)  26  Roberto  . .  returned  him  thankefull  gra. 
tulations.  a  1677  MANTON  Serm.  Ps.  cxix.  65  Wks.  1872 
VII.  200  Warm  in  petitions,  but  cold,  raw,  and  infrequent 
in  gratulations. 

1 6.  Reward,  recompense ;  =  GRATIFICATION  3. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vm.  vii.  §  50.  408  The  Duke 
. .  forthwith  granted  their  desires :  whereupon  they  drew 
out  store  of  gold  to  present  him  in  way  of  gratulation.  1628 
WITHER  Brit.  Remcmt.  vi.  505  He  askt,  and  had  a  willing 
gratulation,  From  one  both  rich  and  of  another  Nation. 

Gra-tulatorily,  adv.  [f.  next  +  -LY2.]  Byway 
of  congratulation,  thanks,  or  greeting. 

1610  DONNE  Serm.  xlii.  416  To  Exclaime  gratulatorily  in 
his  behalfe  Quanta  fidei  vis.  a  1638  MEDE  Disc.  Luke  Wks. 
116721  i.  xxiv.  oi  Or  both  causally  and  gratulatorily  thus, 
Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest  [etc.],  1880  Miss  H.  A.  DUFF 
Honor  MacMichael  I.  ii.  46  His  brother  heard  . .  of  his  en- 
gagement, and  wrote  gratulatorily. 
Gratulatory  (giw-tlzartari),  a.  (sb.*)  Also  6-7 
gratulatorie.  [ad.  med.L.  *  gralulatori-us ,  f. 
gratulari  to  GBATCLATE  ;  see  -OBY  and  cf.  obs.  F. 
gratulatoire.'] 

1.  Expressing  joy  or  gratification  for  the  good 
fortune,  etc.  of  another ;  conveying  gratulation ; 
congratulatory,  complimentary. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  183  That  Sermon 
gratulatorie  of  the  repairing  of  the  Churches.  1622  PEACHAM 
Compl.  Gent,  x.  (1634)  92  His  gratulatory  verse  to  King 
Henry  upon  his  Coronation  day.  111656  USSHER  Ann. 
(1658)  795  He  was  entertained  with  gratulatory  acclama- 
tions. 1763  CHESTERF.  Let.  to  Faulkner  4  Jan.,  Lett.  1892 
III.  1287, 1  take  it  for  granted,  that  some  of  your  many  tribu- 
tary wits  have  already  presented  you  with  gratulatory 
poems.  1867  PARKMAN  Jesuits  N.  Atner.  vi.  (1875)  68  He 
gave  an  outcry  of  delight,  echoed  by  gratulatory  cries  from 
all  present.  1871  Daily  Tel.  14  Sept.,  Lord  Derby  could 
hardly  use  other  than  gratulatory  language  to  an  audience 
of  great  manufacturers.  He  therefore  felicitated  them  on 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  present  year. 

fb.  Bearing  or  charged  with  congratulations. 
Oi>s.  rare. 

1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  195  The  Gratulatory  Am- 
bassador to  the  new  Pope. 

t 2.  Expressing  gratitude  or  thanks ;  made  as 
a  thankoffering.  In  theological  language,  spec, 
applied  to  sacrifices  '  of  thanksgiving '  as  opposed 
to  propitiatory  sacrifices.  Obs. 

a  I555  BRADFORD  in  Foxe  A.  ft  M.  (1563)  1204/1  The  sacri- 
fice of  the  churche  is  no  propiciatorie  sacrifice  but  a  gratu- 
latorie sacrifice.  1576  FLEMING  Panofl.  Efist.  100  A  gratu- 
latorie letter,  that  is,  an  Epistle  of  thankes.  a  1631  DONNE 
Serm.  Iv.  (1640)  549  The  Psalme  hath.. a  Gratulatory  part, 
a  sacrifice  of  thankesgiving.  1670  Devout  Coinmnn.  (1688) 
163  Let  me  do  something  gratulatory  . .  Let  me  give  myself 
a  thank-offering  to  him.  1675  L.  ADDISON  State  Jews  (1676) 
121  They  make  a  gratulatory  Oration  unto  God,  for  that  he 
has  been  pleased  to  assist  and  accept  their  Services.  1739 
WATERLAND  Eucharist  Wks.  1823  VIII.  263  Whereas  for- 
merly he  had  disowned  any  propitiatory  sacrifice,  content 
with  gratulatory,  after  the  Protestant  way. 

t3.  sb.  An  expression  of  gratulation,  a  con- 
gratulatory speech.  Obs.  rare. 

a.  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  385  The  chief  failing  that 
appeared  in  him  was  an  over  repetition  of  gratulatories  and 
compliments. 

i  Gra'tuling,  ppl.  a.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  OF. 
gratuler  (ad.  L.  grStuldrl:  see  GRATULATE) + 
-INS2.]  Congratulating,  gratulant. 

i6a«  FLETCHER  Beggar's  Bush  11.  i.Where's  Oratour  Higgen 
with  his  gratuling  Speech  now,  In  all  our  names? 

tGra'ty,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  GKATB  J*.I  +  -T!.] 
Consisting  or  full  of  grates;  like  a  grate. 

1611  COTGR.,  Grilleux,  gratie  ;  full  of  grates  ;  made  like  a    i 
grate. 
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Grauff,  obs.  form  of  GRAFF  rf.2 
Graulse,  (graul),  Anglo-Irish  f.  GRILSE. 
Grau-ly,  a.  rare-1.     [Meant  for  an  equivalent 
,    of  G.  granlM.]     Grisly,  causing  a  shudder. 

1848  LYTTON  K.  Arthur  x.  v,  In  many  a  grauly  flock 
.    the  she-bears  sprawling  play'd.    I  kid.,  foot-note.  Grauly  and 
gramame  are  both  adjectives  which  belong  to  the  Saxon 
element  of  the  language  and  are  fairly  reclaimed  from  the 
I    Oerman.     The  Scotch  indeed  have  preserved  the  first. 

Graund,  obs.  form  of  GBAND. 

t  Graundcie.    App.  var.  of  craunce,  CHANTS. 

159*  GREENE  Ufst.  Courtier  H,  Such  brooches,  such 
bracelets,  such  graundcies,  such  periwigs. 

Graundepose,  obs.  form  of  GRAMPDS. 

Graunser,  obs.  form  of  GRANDSIRE. 

Graunt,  -ar,  -er,  -e(e,  obs.  ff.  GRANT,  -EH,  -SE. 

Qraunt(e  mercy,  variant  of  GRAMEROT. 

II  Oranpel  (grau-p'l).  Meteorology.  [G.  rrau- 
fel(-wetter}.-\  Soft  hail. 

1889  Weather  Rep.  4  Mar.,  Occasional  showers  of  graupel, 
sleet,  and  snow  have  been  recorded.  1804  BLACKMORE 
Perlycross  238  The  snow,  or  soft  hail  (now  known  as 
graupel). 

IIGrauwacke  (grmvvaks).  Geol.  Also  8 
grau-waoken,  9  grawackg,  grauwack.  [Ger. 
f.  grau  GREY  +  vatuke  WACKE.]  =  GREYWACKE. 

1794  KI«WAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  235  Its  [Argillite's] 
transitions  are  into..grau-wacken  [etc.].  1806  DAVY  in  Phil 
Trans.  XCVI  1. 10  Grauwackc  from  North  Wales.  1828  G 
YOUNG  Geol.  Surv.  Yorksh.  Coast  55  The  hard  porphyritic- 
looking  rocks  . .  usually  designated  by  the  harsh-sounding 
name  grawacke'.  1840  Trans.  Geol.  Sac.  Ser.  11.  (1842)  VI. 
558  The  fossiliferous  grauwacke  which  constitutes  the  chief 
mountain  masses  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  1876 
SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  viii.  (ed.  4)  i3r  The  hills,  which  descend 
to  the  coast,  are  composed  of  hard  grauwacke. 

attrifr.  1831  DE  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  41  Detritus 
from  the  grauwacke  slates.  1841  H.  MILLER  O.  K.  Sandst. 
11.  (ed.  2)  56  The  harder  grauwacke  schists.  1851  RICHARDSON 
Geol.  viii.  (1855)  246  The  ancient  grauwacke  limestones. 

Gravaile,  obs.  form  of  GRAVEL. 

Gravamen  (grav^-men).  PI.  gravamina 
(gravamina),  [a.  late  L.  gravamen  a  physical 
inconvenience,  in  med.L.  a  grievance,  f.  gra-vare 
to  load,  f.  gravis  heavy,  GRAVE  <?.] 

1.  A  grievance. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  58  Is  your  Advisera  such  a 
Suavamen  to  you,  that  hath  been  such  a  Gravamen  to 
Religion  and  Peace.  1708  S.  SEWALL  Diary  9  Feb.  (1879) 
II.  216  [We]  found  this  to  our  Comfort.. which  was  a  grava- 
men for  many  years.  1857  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm.  S,  Eng. 
1 1.  24  Charles  gave  Hagano  the  higher  room  . .  The  real 
gravamen,  however,  appears  to  have  been  Hagano's  affec- 
tionate though  rough  fidelity. 

2.  fa.  A  formal  complaint  or  accusation.  Obs. 
1647  JER-  TAYLOR  Lib.  Proph.  Ep.  Ded.  38  It  is  not  safe 

. .  to  extend  the  gravamen  and  punishment  beyond  the  in- 
stances the  Apostles  make.  1774  Bp.  S.  HALLIFAX  Roman 
Civ.  Law  (1775)  r26  In  an  Appeal,  whether  from  a  Gravamen 
or  the  Sentence,  an  Inhibition  is  issued  from  the  Superior 
Court  to  the  Inferior,  to  stop  Proceedings.  1880  Lit,  World 
30  July  65/2  A  gravamen  brought  forward  by  the  Diet  in 
opposition  to  the  royal  demands. 

b.  Etcl.  A  memorial  presented  by  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  to  the  Upper  representing  the 
existence  of  disorders  or  grievances  in  the  church. 

i6oa  Archpriest  Controv.  (Camden)  II.  13  They  willed  vs 
to  bring  our  probations  for  the  Grauamina  we  had  put  up 
against  the  Archpriest.  1869  Daily  Nfii'i  18  June,  Arch- 
deacon Hale  presented  a  gravamen  characterising  the  mea- 
sure now  before  Parliament  in  very  strong  terms.  1889 
John  Bull  2  Mar.  145/3  Archdeacon  Denison's  gravamen 
just  presented  to  Convocation  is  a  most  doleful  document. 
1899  Westm.  Gai.  9  Feb.  9/1  The  Prolocutor  thought  the 
Archdeacon  was  travelling  beyond  the  words  of  the  grava. 
wen. 

3.  The  particular  part  of  an  accusation  that  bears 
most  heavily  on  the  person  accused. 

1833  M'CliEYNE  in  Meat.  i.  (1844)  12  It  constitutes  the  very 
gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the  unrenewed  man  that  he 
has  affection  for  his  earthly  parent . .  but  none  for  God  !  1839 


BROUGHAM  St.  Statesmen,  Ld.  Mansfield  Ser.  i.  irs  Tiie 
great  gravamen,  too,  of  these  charges  against  him  is  his 
leaning  towards  the  Americans.  1840  MILL  Diss.  *  Disc. 
(1859)  I.  151  The  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility  seems  to  lie  in  a  word.  1887  LOWELL  Democr. 
19  The  real  gravamen  of  the  charge  lies  in  the  habit  it  has 
of  making  itself  generally  disagreeable. 

t  Gravament.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  gravamentum 
S.  gravarc :  see  prec.]  A  grievance. 

1537  LATIMER  To  Cromwell  Rem.  (1845)  378  Mr.  Nevell 
shall  deliver  to  you  a  bill  of  the  gravaments  of  two  or  three 
of  the  fellows,  most  given  to  good  letters. 

I  Grava  millOUS,  a.  Obs.  Also  8  erron.  gravi- 
minous.  [f.  L.  gravamin-,  gravamen  +  -ous.] 
Grievous,  annoying,  distressing. 

1659  D.  PELL  latfr.  Sea  19  A  dishonour  unto  God,  and  a 
gravaminous  burthen  to  the  ships  and  men  they  go  amongst. 
1713  S.  SEWALL  Diary  10  Nov.  (1879)  II.  412  Gen1.  Nichol- 
son mention 'd  it  as  graviminous  that  the  Shops  were  shut 
up.  1721  WODROW  Hill.  Suffer.  Ch.  Scot.  (1829)  II.  146 
The  parliament  made  new  and  gravaminous  laws. 

Gravat,  variant  of  CRAVAT. 

t  Gravative,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  type  *grava- 
tiv-us  f.  gravare;  see  GRAVAMEN.]  'Applied  to 
the  feeling  of  pain  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
weight '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

*$>*}•  JONES  Bathes  of  Bath  i.  7  b,  Heauy  or  grauatiue 
paine  is  caused  in  an  Aposteme  in  a  membre  not  sensible. 
1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anal.  i.  xvii.  47  Persons 


GRAVE. 

having  the  Stone  in  their  Kidneys  have,  .gravnlive.  .pains. 
1710  1.  ty.LEH  Pharm.  Kxttmf.  151  Such  [illnesses]  as 
gravative  Head  Ach. 

Grave  (gr^'v),  rf.l  Forms  :  i  grtef,  4-6  graf(e, 
5,  8-9  Sc.  graff,  (4  greve,  5  grawe,  6  Sf.  graif, 
grai we),  3-  grave.  [OE.  grtef  str.  neut.  =  OFris. 
gref,  OS.  graf,  OHG.  ^ro/  :-OTeut.  type  *grato'»  ; 
a  parallel  type  is  *gratA  fern.,  represented  by  ON. 
grof(Da.  grav,  Sw.  ^ra/),  Goth,  graba ;  I.  root  of 
OE.  grafan  to  dig,  GRAVE  w.l 

The  normal  mod.  representative  of  OE.  grxf  would  be 
f".ffl  the  ME.  disyllabic  grave,  from  which  the  standard 
mod.  form  descends,  was  prob.  due  to  the  especially  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  dat.  (locative)  case.) 

1.  A  place  of  burial  ;  an  excavation  in  the  earth 
for  the  reception  of  a  corpse;  f  formerly  often 
applied  loosely  to  a  receptacle  for  the  dead  not 
formed  by  digging,  as  a  mausoleum. 

a  uaa  Seafarer  97  (Gr.)  peah  be  graf  wille  golde  strexan 
broborhis  jeborenum.  cia$o  Gen.  f,  Ex.  3184  Oc  Se  ail 
haued  so  wide  spiled,  Sat  his  [Joseph's]  graue  is  8or  vnder 
hiled.  rtisoo  Cursor  M.  21063  First  he  did  his  graf  to 
deluen.  fijio  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  290  To  bat  stede 
he  ferd,  her  he  was  laid  in  graue.  c  1385 CHAUCER  L.G.W, 
903  Thtsbe,  We  preyen  vow  ..  That  in  o  graue  y-fere  we 
m<J  j"i  'yc'  *  I+00~5°  A  If  zander  445 1  Graffis  garnyscht  of 
gold  &  gilten  tombis.  c  1440  Promf.  Pan.  207/2  Grave, 
solempnely  made,  or  gravyn . .  mausoleum,  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.  xxvi.  54  Dede  men  also  rose  vp  sone,  Outt  of  thare 
grafe.  1535  STEWART  Croti.  Scot.  I.  594  He  . .  With  all 
honour  wnto  his  graif  is  gone.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Burial  Dead,  When  they  come  at  the  graue.  1590 
SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  387  The  graues,  all  gaping  wide,  Euery 
one  lets  forth  his  spright.  1607  DF.KKER  KoaringGirle  Wks. 
1873  III.  107,  I  must  not  to  my  graue,  As  a  drunkard  to  his 
bed.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  i.  58  When  the 
Grave  is  filled  up,  they  erect  a  stone.  1756-7  tr.  Keys- 
lers  Trav.  (1760)  III.  97  Here  in  one  grave  are  deposited 
the  remains  of  Constantia  . .  and  . .  her  daughter.  1794 
BURNS  'O  Death,  hadst  thou  out  spar'd  his  life  ',  E'en  as 
he  is,  cauld  in  his  graff.  i8ai  BYRON  Cain  in.  i,  Compose 
thy  limbs  into  their  grave.  1861  WRIGHT  Eis.  Arckxol.  I. 
vn.  142  The  Anglo-Saxons  . .  dug  a  rather  deep  rectangular 
grave . .  often  of  considerable  dimensions,  a  1876  G.  DAWSON 
Lect.  Shaks.  etc.  (1888)  62  When  your  grave  comes  to  be 
dug,  will  the  diggers  weep  ? 

trans/.  1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  in.  x.  42  We  will  blyndfolded 
ly,  Ne  pnvy  bee  unto  your  treasures  grave. 

t  b.  Holy  grave  -  Holy  SEPULCHRE. 
"  '4.55  HOLLAND  Houlate  xxxv,  The  haily  graif.  Ibid. 
xxxvn,  The  haly  graf.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  108, 
I  wyl  goo  for  you  to  the  holy  graue.  c  1511  ist  Eng.  Bk. 
Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  31/2  They  seke  the  holy  graue  to 
Iherusalem. 

c.  A  grave-mound.     Also  transf.,  Dead  men's 
graves  (see  quot). 

1868  DICKENS  Uncomm.  Trav.  xxi,  Gravely  making  hay 
among  the  graves.  1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Gold/.  Victoria  609 
Dead-men's  Graves,  applied  to  country  generally  basaltic, 
where,  owing  to  the  unequal  decomposition  of  the  under- 
lying rock,  humps  like  graves  occur. 

d.  In  various  fig.  and  proverbial  expressions. 
^Into  the  grave  of  hell:  into  the  lowest  depth. 
Secret  as  the  grave :  kept  as  a  close  secret.     To 
make  a  person  turn  in  his  gj-ave :  said  fancifully 
or  hyperbolically  of  the  effect  of  something  which 
was  abhorrent  to  the  person  in  his  lifetime.    Some 
one  is  walking  over  my  grave  (see  qnot.  1868).   One 
foot  in  the  grave  (see  FOOT  sb.  26  a.) 

c  1585  CARTWRIGHT  in  R.  Browne  Ans*v.  Cartwright  88 
It  shoulde  followe  that  that  assembly ..  shoulde  from  the 
hyest  heauen  fall  into  the  graue  of  bell.  1738  SWIFT  Pol. 
Conversat.  i.  84  Miss  [shuddering].  Lord  !  there's  some- 
body walking  over  my  Grave.  1831  L.  HUNT  Sir  R.  Esher 
(1850)  89  The  correspondence  I  kept  as  secret  as  the  grave. 
1859  H.  KINGSLEY  G.  Hamlyn  xxxi.  (1860)  268  Sometimes 
somebody  would  walk  over  my  grave,  and  give  me  a  creep- 
ing in  the  back.  1868  HOLME  LEE  B.  Godfrey  xiv.  77  Joan 
shuddered — that  . .  convulsive  shudder  which  old  wives  say 
is  caused  by  a  footstep  walking  over  the  place  of  our  grave 
that  shall  be.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  768/1  Somebody's 


European  distinctions  of  rank  into  his  democracy. 
e.  with  omission  of  the  article  (after  a  prep.). 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xx.  38  Now  wer 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  at  that  tyme  alreadie  buiried 
in  graue.  1661  HICKERINGILL  Serm.  Wks.  1716  I.  286  Few 
or  none  went  down  to  Grave  in  peace. 

2.  Regarded  as  the  natural  destination  or  final 
resting-place  of  every  one.  Hence  sometimes  put 
for  :  The  condition  or  state  of  being  dead,  death, 
t  To  the  grave:  till  death.  (To  bear  a  mark)  to 
one's  grave  :  all  one's  life.  To  find  one's  grave : 
to  meet  one's  death. 

£1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  17  Crist  sparid  not  to  visyte 
pore  men.  .in  J»e  colde  greue.  14. .  Songs  St  Carols  \$th  C. 
(Percy  Soc.)  66 Thei  wyl  gyffe  a  man  a  mark  that  he  xal  her 
it  to  hys  grafe.  1535  COVERDALE  Gen.  xlii.  38  Yf  eny  mys- 
fortune  shulde  happen  vnto  him  . .  ye  shulde  bringe  my 

Eye  hayre  with  sorowe  downe  vnto  the  graue.  1624 
ARLES  Job  vi.  30  Both  Rich  and  Poore  are  equal'd  in 
Grave.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  168  My  course 
came  next,  though  not  to  die,  yet  to  goe  neere  the  Grave. 
1656-9  B.  HARRIS  ParivaFs  Iron  Age  (ed.  2)  244  France, 
where  he  soon  found  his  grave.  1674  tr.  Martiniere's  Voy. 
N.  Countries  113  And  thinking  by  bleeding  and  purgation 
to  recover  their  Patients,  sent  many  of  them  to  the  Grave. 
1707  WATTS  Hyittn,  '  Life  is  the  time  to  sert'e  the  Lord', 
There  are  no  Acts  of  Pardon  pass'd  In  the  cold  Grave  to 
which  we  haste.  17*3  Pres.  State  Russia  II.  129,  I  am,  to 
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the  Grave,  full  of  good  Wishes  towards  you.  1716  SWIFT 
Gulliver  \\.-x\,  The  Savages,  .discharged  an  Arrow,  which 
wounded  me  deeply  on  the  inside  of  my  left  Knee  il .shall 


ix   The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave.    1815  SHELLEV 
A/astorizo  Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  they  were. 
b.  with  personification  :  =  Death  or  Hades. 
1611  BIBLE  Houa  xiii.  14  O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues, 
O  graue  [WvcLir,  COVERDALE  hell(e],  I  will  be  thy  destruc- 
tion.   Ibid,  i  Cor.  xy.  55.     1615  CLEAVER  Proverbs  175  No 
might  .  .can  rescue  him  out  of  the  hand  of  the  graue. 

3.  In  enlarged  rhetorical  use  :  Anything  that  is, 
or  may  become,  the  receptacle  of  what  is  dead. 
So  liquid,  watery  grave. 

'559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Jack  Cade  xxi,  Than  were  on  fjoales 
my  parboylde  quarters  pight,  And  set  aloft  for  vermine  to 
deuower,  Meete  graue  for  rebels  that  resist  the  power. 
1633  LITHGOW  Trav.  vit.  326  Their  dead  Corpes  were  cast 
over  Board,  in  a  boundlesse  grave  to  feed  the  fishes.  1655 
FULLER  CA.  Hist.  HI.  iii.  §  15  Ptolemais  (the  Grave  General 
of  the  Christian  Army).  1821  BVRON  Heaven  4-  E.  I.  in, 
Not  even  a  rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave.  1865  KINCSLEV 
Herew.  vi.  127  They  had  only  just  escaped  a  watery 
grave.  1874  LISLF,  CARR  Jud.  Gwynne  I.  vi.  170  He  had 
carried  her  ..  out  of  a  grave  of  fire.  1895  MAGUIRE  in 
United  Service  Mag.  July  373  The  country  between  the 
Balkans  and  Constantinople  would  have  been  the  grave  of 
the  entire  Russian  Army.  1898  J.  R.  IU.INGWORTH  Divine 
Immanence  vi.  137  The  body  ceases  to  be  the  spirit's  organ, 
and  becomes  first  its  prison,  and  then  its  grave. 

4.  An  excavation  of  any  kind  ;  a  pit  or  trench. 
Obs.  exc.  in  sense  of  a  trench   for  earthing   up 
potatoes  and  other  roots. 

1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  276  b,  It  is  wryten  in 
the  lawe  of  Moyses  That  no  man  sholde  dyg  ony  pyt,  or 
open  ony  graue  or  cesterne,  but  he  sholde  couer  it  agayne 
.,  lest  [etc.].  1847  HALLIWELL,  Grave,  ..a  potato-hole. 
Line.  1857  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  XVIII.  I.  108  Potatoes 
are  brought  out  of  the  '  hogs  ',  or  '  graves  ',  or  '  pits  '.  1890 
Morning  Post  26  Dec.  6/2  The  mangold  and  potato  graves 
have  also  suffered  considerably. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attributive,  as 
grave-brass,  -clod,  -garth,  -ground,  -hill,  -lid,  -linen, 
-mound,  f  -neighbour,  -place,  -rail,  -side,  (also 
attrib.)  -slab,  -stead,  -worm;  grave-like  adj.  b. 
objective,  as  grave-maker,  -raker,  -robber  ;  grave- 
digging  (cf.  GRAVE-DIGGER),  -making,  -robbing  vbl. 
sbs.  c.  adverbial  (of  destination)  and  instrumental, 
as  grave-bound,  -riven  adjs.  d.  locative  or  origina- 
tive, as  grave-interment  ;  grave-torn  adj. 

1596  DRAYTON  Mortimeriados  34  Lyke  *graue-borne  gosts, 
amaz'd  and  mad  with  feare.  1815  D.  L.  RICHARDSON 
Sonnets  10  The  *grave-bound  Pilgrim  never  can  return. 
1849  ROCK  Ck.  of  Fathers  I.  n.  187  Our  old  English 
*grave-brasses.  1847  CRAIG,  *Gravecloii,  a  lump  of  earth 
belonging  to  a  grave.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvi. 
v,  The  *grave-  digging  scene  next  engaged  the  attention 
of  Partridge.  1880  ROSSETTI  Ballads  <jr  Sonti.  273  As  in 
a  "gravegarlh,  count  to  see  The  monuments  of  memory. 
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(1875)  340  He  must  ride  o'er  the  *grave-hills  .  .  with  stormy 
speed.  1894  ATKINSON  Old  WhMy  62,  I  have  taken  3 
axe-hammers  from  grave-hills  on  the  Danby  and  Skelton 
moors.  l6j8  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  Introd.  i.  3  Pop- 
paea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  found  a  peculiar  "grave  enterment. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  14332  (Trin.)  pe  "graue  lid  awey  bei  kist. 
1764  Oxford  Sausage  63  O  haste  thee  from  thy  *grave-Iike 
Grot  !  1847  DE  QUINCEY  Secret  Societies  Wks.  1863  VI.  260 
You  may  sit  in  that  deep  grave-like  recess.  1836  LANE  Mod. 


1602  SHAKS.  Haiti,  v.  i.  34  Gardiners,  Ditchers,  and  Graue- 
makers.    1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  63  Hee  being  to  work 


Yeare  LI  iv,  1  he  colde  compame  ot  his  "graue  neighbours. 
1665  WALTON  Life  Hooker  in  Hooker's  Wks.  (1888)  I.  78 
The  poor  clerk  had  many  rewards  for  shewing  Mr.  Hooker's 
*grave-place.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  iv.  64  The  re- 
searches into  the  grave-places  of  the  nations.  1731  E. 
FORREST  Hogarth's  Tour  4  Hogarth  . .  untrussed  upon  a 
'grave-rail.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Funeral  Man.  51  The 
"graue-rakers,  these  gold-finders  are  called  theeues.  1850 


nity.  1894  H.  SPEIGHT  Nidderdale  190  Two  well  preserved 
•grave-slabs.  1884  A.  LANG  Custom  Si  Myth  286  The  ghosts 
that  haunt  ancient  "grave-steads.  1815  MILMAK  Fazio 

It  j3'  had,ratner  'grave-worms  were  on  thy  lips  than 
that  bad  woman  s  kisses. 

6.  Special  comb.:  grave-board,  a  board,  in- 
scribed with  symbolic  figures,  set  upright  over  the 
graves  of  N.  American  Indians;  grave-clad  a. 
nonce-wd.,c\*.&  jn  grave-clothes;  t grave-cloth, 
?a  pall  ;  grave-cover,  a  stone  slab  covering  a 
grave ;  grave-deep  a.  nonce-wd.,  deep  as  the 
grave;  grave-digging  ///.  a.,  epithet  of  certain 
insects  (see  GRAVE-DIGGEK  2) ;  f  grave-fellow, 
a  companion  in  the  grave ;  grave-find,  an  object 
or  a  number  of  objects  found  in  a  grave ;  grave- 
goods//.,  valuables  deposited  with  a  corpse  in  the 
grave ;  grave-hoard,  a  quantity  of  objects  buried 
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with  a  corpse ;  t  grave-jelly,  corruption,  rotten- 
ness ;  grave-man,  -master,  a  sexton ;  grave- 
mound,  a  hillock,  or  a  barrow  or  tumulus,  indi- 
cating the  site  of  an  interment,  a  burial-mound  ; 
grave-plant,  Datura  sangtiinea  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1886);  f  grave-porer,  one  who  is  poring  over 
or  looking  towards  his  grave;  an  aged  man;  grave- 
post  = grave-board;  grave-trap 7/5<vny.(seequot.) ; 
t  grave- wax  =  ADIPOCERE.  Also  GRAVE-CLOTHES, 
GRAVE-DIGGER,  GRAVESTONE,  GRAVEYARD. 

1831  SCHOOLCRAFT  Indian  Tribes  I.  356  At  the  head  of  the 
grave  a  tabular  piece  of  cedar,  or  other  wood,  called  the 
adjedatig,  is  set.  This  "grave-board  contains  the  symbolic 
or  representative  figures  which  record,  if  it  be  a  warrior,  his 
totem.  i86a  MAX  MUU.ER  Chips  (1880)  I.  xiv.  318  The  in- 
scriptions which  are  found  onthe  Indiangraveboards.  a  1801 
HOME  Alonzo  iv,  Why  should  I  fear  to  see  a  'grave-clad 

fhost  ?  1764  Rec.  Amherst  (1884)  28/1  Voted  To  provide,  .a 
grave  Cloth  for  the  use  of  the  District.  1875  J.  T.  FOWLER 
in  A  rchxoloria  XLV.  385  The  'grave-covers  indicated  in 
Browne- Willis's  plan.  1850  MKS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  227 
Give  him  room  !  Room  for  the  dead  in  Paris  1  welcome 
solemn  And  'grave-deep.  1847  CRAIG  s.  v.  Grave,  'Grave- 
digging  or  burying  beetle.  1851  GOSSE  Naturalist's  Soj. 
"Jamaica  147  The  labour  of  the  bee  is  play  compared  with 
the  efforts  of  the  grave-digging  Sphex.  1642  FULLER  Holy 
ff  Pro/.  St.  in.  v.  164  For  he  that  was  buried  with  the~1x>nes 
of  Elisha.. recovered  his  life  by  lodgingwfth  such  a  'grave- 
fellow.  1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  xviti.  327  When  guilt 
shall  neither  be  our  bed  fellow,  nor  grave-fellow.  1868  G. 
STEPHENS  Rvnic  Mon.  I.  p.  x,  At  what  era  they  came,  is 
not  known.  'Grave-finds  show  that  it  was  as  early  as  some 
time.. before  Christ.  1883  Daily  Nen>s  7  Nov.  5/3  Burying 
their  dead  with  weapons  and  "grave-goods.  1894  —  n 
Ian.  5/2  For  want  of  'grave  hoards,  very  little  will  be 
known  about  us  in  some  three  thousand  years  or  less.  1657 
REEVE  God's  Plea  32  [He]  will  ere  long  be  taken  off  from 
his  leggs,  lye  upon  a  death-couch,  be  carried  out  by  Bearers, 
and  consume  to  'grave-gelly.  1821  COMBE  Wife  \\.  (1869) 
273  The  bold  'grave-man  at  the  meeting  Gave  the  rude 
clown  so  sound  a  beating,  That  [etc.].  1622  MABBE  tr. 
Aleman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  u.  220  Committed  over  to  the 
Curate,  Sexton,  or  *Graue-master.  1859  REEVE  Brittany 
137  Running  to  and  fro  over  the  'grave-mounds.  1583 
STANYHURST  Oner's  iv.  (Arb.)  117  To  clap  on  shoulders  his 
bedred  'grave-porer  old  sire  !  1851  SCHOOLCRAFT  Indian 
Tribes  I.  356  After  which  the  bones  are  buried,  and  the 
*  grave-posts  fixed.  1855  LONGF.  Hiaw.  xiv.  18  On  the  grave- 
posts  of  our  fathers  Are  no  signs,  no  figures  painted.  1886 
Stage  Gossip  69  The  'grave-trap  is  the  one  in  centre  of  the 
stage,  or  nearly  so,  and  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  use  in 
the  grave  scene  in  '  Hamlet '.  1854  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex., 
*Grave-ivax.  186$  PAGE  Handfa.  Geol.  Terms  (ed.  2), 
Grave-wax,  a  familiar  term  for  adipocere,  because  occa- 
sionally found  in  grave-yards. 

t  Grave,  <M  Oh.  [OE.  grxf,  f.  root  cigrafan 
GRAVE  p.1]  A  graven  image. 

zi..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  541/15  Sculptnra,  graef.  01300 
E.  E.  Psalter  xcvi.  7  Alle  scheme  be  bat  bidden  graues  als. 
Ibid.  cv.  19  And  a  kalfe  in  Oreb  maked  bai,  And  baden  be 
graue. 

Grave  (givF'v),  rf.3  local.  Forms:  3  grejsfe, 
greyve,  5  grafe,  5-6  grayve,  6  greyff,  5-  grave, 
[a.  ON.  greifc,  of  obscure  origin;  prob.  a.  OS. 
*greoio  (MLG.  gr&ve)  =  G.  graf  GRAVE  so.*  (In 
South  Yorkshire  documents  of  the  i6th  c.  GRIEVE 
sb.  and  grave  are  used  indifferently.)] 

t  a.  A  steward,  a  person  placed  in  charge  of 
property  (obs.}.  b.  In  certain  parts  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lincolnshire,  each  of  a  number  of  administra- 
tive officials  formerly  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
a  township. 

CI200  ORMIN  18365  Ice  amm  sennd  biforenn  himm  Hiss 
bidell  &  hiss  grejjfe.  a  1300  Havelak  266  Schireues  he 
sette,  bedels,  and  greyues.  114. .  Benedictine  Rule  374  in 
F-ngl.  Studifn  II.  65  A  priores  may  knaw  wele  ban,  Sche 
beres  be  charch  of  a  hirdman  ;  And  als  a  graue  bihoues  Mr 
be,  J>at  cure  hase  tayn  to  kepe  hir  fe.  14..  Nom.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  683/33  Hie  vitticta.  Hie  prepositus,  a  grafe. 
£1450  Bk.  Curlasye  576  in  Bailees  Bk.,  Of  be  resayuer  he 
[tresurere]  shalle  resayue  Alle  bat  is  gedurt  of  bayle1  and 
grayue.  Ibid.  589  Grayuis,  and  baylys,  and  parker.  c  1478 
Pluntpton  Corr.  (Camden)  39  To  the  welfare  of  our  sove- 
raigne  lord  the  King  and  you,  nothing  they  will  pay,  with- 
out your  said  tenants  will  fray  with  them,  whearfore  they 
are  in  regage  to  divers  of  your  graves.  1524  Par.  Accts. 
Ecclesfield,  Yorks.,  Our  lady  greyffs  haith  maid  their 
acownc.  1527  Ibid.,  Owr  lady  gray ves.  .haith  maid  theyr 
Recknyng  and  they  ayr  in  debet  iii11.  xj8.  ijj.  c  1590  Acct. 
Bk.  W.Wray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  278  The  vsuall  order 
of  election  of  all  &  singuler  Reves  &  graves,  belonging  to 
the  prebendes  wthin  the  colligiat  churche  or  minster  . .  in 
Ripon.  1605  SALTERN  Ant.  Laws  Gt.  Brit.  E:zb,  The 
Saxons,  .called  their  Nobles  by  a  name  of  the  same  significa- 
tion, viz.  Earles  or  eldermen,  a  name  of  npbilitie  vnknowne 
in  their  owne  Countrie  ;  where  (as  I  take  it)  they  are  called 
Cranes  or  Greues,  signifying  a  gpuernor,  which  name  also 
they  brought  hither,  and  it  remaineth  in  some  vse  to  this 
day.  1610  Loutk  Accts.  (1891)  0^5  Item  payde  for  a  Supper 
for  the  graves  &  theire  wyues.  .liij  //.  iiij  s.  1710  in  More- 
house  Kirkburton  tr  Gravtship  of  Holme  (1861)  140  We,  y» 
Jury  sworn  for  the  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield  above- 
said,  upon  our  Inquiry  into  the  old  Rentalls  and  Evidences 
concerning  our  said  Grayeship  of  Holme,  find  and  present 
y*  there  are  61  Graves  within  our  said  Graveship. 

attrib.  1861  MOREHOUSE  Kirklmrton  4-  Graveskip  of 
Holme  140  After  revising  the  grave  roll,  they  subscribed 
the  following  declaration. 

t  Grave,  sl>.*  Obs.  [ad.  MDu.  grave  (Du.graaf) 
=  GRAF.  Now  only  as  the  second  member  of 
compound  titles,  as  landgrave,  margrave,  pals- 
grave.] A  foreign  title  =  Coi'NT  I ;  chiefly  used 
of  the  counts  of  Nassau. 


GRAVE. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Dit  Bartas  n.  iii.  iv.  Caj>taincs&-$  When, 
with  the  rest  of  all  his  Hoast,  the  Grave  Marcheth  amain  to 
give  the  Town  a  brave .. \sidenote,  Signifieih  but  an  Karl, 
but  here  it  is  usurped  for  the  chiefe  Captaine  Josuah],  1609 
UEKKER  Guls  Horne-bk,  v.  23  Then  you  may  discourse  how 
honorably  your  Graue  vsed  you;  obserue  that  you  call 
Graue  Maurice  your  Graue.  1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial  \\. 
ii,  Her  father  was  grave  Hans  van  Herne.  a  1718  PI-NX 
Treat.  Oaths  Wks.  1782  II.  485  Here  follow  two  letters,  of 
the  Graue  of  Nassau,  and  Prince  of  Orange. 

Grave  (g^'v),  &.1  (j£.)  [a.  F.  grave,  ad.  L. 
grave-m,  gravis  heavy,  important.  Cf.  Sp.,  Pg., 
It.  grave. 

The  popular  Fr,  representative  Q^'L.graV'fm  \&  grief  \  see 
GRIEF  a.] 
A.  adj. 

\  1.  Of  persons  :  Having  weight  or  importance ; 
influential, respected.  (Sometimes  used  as  an  epithet 
of  respectful  address.)  Of  authors,  books,  maxims, 
advice :  Weighty,  authoritative.  Obs. 

1541  FACET  in  St.  Papers  Hen,  T///,  VIII.  644  Remit- 
ting the  consyderatipn  of  the  same  to  your  most  excellent 
wisedom  and  grave  judgement.  1557  NORTH  tr.  Guevara's 
Diall  Pr.  1272/6  Nowe  I  knowe,  that  thou  art  no  lesse 
graue  in  making  [=writing.  composing],  then  gracious  in 
teaching.  1583  FULKE  Defence  Answ.  to  Pref.  16  Let  him 
preferre  those  Scriptures  which  the  greater  number  and 
grauer  churches  do  receiue.  11x592  GREENE  Alphonsns 
iv.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  240/2  Welcome,  grave  sir,  to  me.  1599 
THYNNE  Animadv.  (1875)  22  Chaucer  was  a  grave  manne, 
holden  in  greate  credyt.  1602  ROWLANDS  Tis  Merrieivhen 
Gossips  meete  33  There's  an  old  graue  Prouerbe  tell's  vs 
that  Such  as  die  Maydes,  doe  all  lead  Apes  in  hell.  1604 
E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist,  Indies  i.  i.  2  Theodoret  a 
very  grave  Authour,  follows  Crysostome  in  this  opinion.  1607 
SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  ii.  46  Most  reuerend  and  graue  Klders.  1622 
SPARROW  Bk.  Cow.  Prayer  (1661)  15  Our  Churches  direction 
in  this  particular,  is  grave  and  conform  to  ancient  rules. 
1657  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Rhet.  203  Your  determination  is  ..  re- 
pugnant to  the  grave  advice  of  your  knowing  friends.  1701 
GREW  Costn.  Sacra  in.  iii.  108  Once,  the  Roman  State  [was] 
of  all  others  the  most  celebrated  for  their  Virtue;  as  the 
Gravest  of  their  own  Writers,  and  of  Strangers  . .  do  bear 
them  witness.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  v.  347  By  im- 
posing so  shameful  a  task  upon  the  gravest  man  in  Rome 
[Cato].  1749  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1848)  II.  260  He  is  a 
grave  man,  and  a  good  speaker. 

2.  Of  works,  employments,  objects  of  considera- 
tion :    Weighty,  important;   in  later  use  chiefly, 
requiring  serious  thought,  serious. 

1502  SHAKS.  I'en.fyAd.  Ded.  4,  L.vowe  totakeaduantage 
of  all  idle  houres,  till  I  haue  honoured  you  with  some  grauer 
labour.  1602  ind  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  i.  ii.  307  Could 
but  a  grauer  subiect  him  \sc.  Shakspere]  content,  Without 
loues  foolish  lazy  languishment.  1828  SCOTT/''.  M.  Perth 
x,  When  our  council  is  assembled,  we  will  treat  of  graver 
matters.  1868  HELPS  Reattnah  xv.  (1876)  415,  I  shall 
merely  reply  by  asking  you  in  turn  some  grave  questions. 

b.  Now  esp.  in  unfavourable  sense,  of  faults, 
evils,  difficulties,  responsibilities,  etc. :  Highly 
serious,  formidable.  Of  diseases  or  symptoms: 
Serious,  threatening  a  fatal  result. 

1824  LAN  DOR  I  mag.  Com1.  Ser.  I.  II.  no  The  fault  is 
graver  than  the  reproof.  1858  BRIGHT  £/.  India  24  June, 
Grave  errors  had  been  committed  in  that  country.  1866  G. 
MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  i.  (1878)  4  Grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  I  was  in  my  place.  1885  Manch.  Even.  News 
16  July  2/3  If  to-night's  news  be  true,  the  position  is  very 
grave  indeed.  1885  Law  Reports  29  Chanc.  Div.  797  There 
has  been  a  grave  breach  of  duty  resulting  in  heavy  loss. 
1888  FACGE  Prime.  4-  Pract.  Med.  (ed.  2)  L  174  This 
[meteorism]  is  a  grave  symptom.  1896  Allbutfs^  Syst.  Med. 
I.  190  In  poisoning  from  phosphorus,  &c.,  and  in  the  grave 
anaemias.  Mod.  Grave  news  from  the  front. 

3.  Of  persons,  their  character,  aspect,  speech,  or 
behaviour :  Marked  by  weighty  dignity ;  of  reve- 
rend seriousness.     In  later  use  with  wider  sense, 
of  temperament,  feeling,  or  their  manifestations : 
Serious,  not  mirthful  or  jocular  ;  opposed  to  gay. 

1549  LATIMER  $tk  Serttt.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  143  The 
Judge  at  the  enpanelynge  of  the  queste  hadde  hys  gnuie- 
lookes.  1598  MARSTON  Pygwal.  v.  161  That  which  I 
deemed  Bacchus  surquedry,  Is  graue,  and  staled,  civil), 
Sobrietie.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  300  With  grave  Aspect  he 
rose,  and  in  his  rising  seem'd  A  Pillar  of  State.  1709  LADY 
M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let*  to  Miss  Anne  Wortley  21  Aug.,  This 
letter  is  a  good  deal  grave,  and,  like  other  grave  things,  dull. 
a  1721  PRIOR  Cantata  10  Youth  on  silent  wings  is  flown  : 
Graver  years  come  rolling  on.  1721  BERKELEY  Prev.  Ritin 
Gt.  Brit.  Wks.  III.  204  At  a  time  when  the  nation  ought 
to  be  too  grave  for  such  trifles.  1802  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar) 
Pitt  4-  his  Statue  Wks.  1812  IV.  510  His  grave  Lordship 
and  grave  wig  Both  with  the  first  importance  big.  1828 
SCOTT  F,  M.  Perth  xxi,  He  should  be  subjected  to  the 
charge  of  some  grave  counsellor.  1848  DICKENS  Dotnbey 
iv,  Solomon  looked  a  little  graver  as  he  finished  his  dinner. 
1868  J.  H.  BLUNT  Ref.  Ck.  Eng.  I.  329  The  Prior  of  Durham 
writes  a  grave  letter  to  him.  1889  '  ROLF  BOLDREWOOO 
Robbery  under  Arms  xxviii,  There  was  old  George  sitting 
on  the  bench  as  grave  as  a  judge.  1897  Literature  190/2 
The  grave-and-gay  verse  so  characteristic  of  this  poet. 

absol.  1676  GLANVILL  Ess.  Phifas*  fy  Relig.  vi.  17  The 
Grave  and  the  Sober,  whose  Judgements  we  have  no  reason 
to  suspect  to  be  tainted  by  their  Imaginations.  1725  POPE 
Odyss.  xiv.  522  The  grave  in  merry  measures  frisk  about. 

b.  Of  movements,  also  of  music,  tones  of  voice, 
etc. :  Expressive  of  or  befitting  serious  feelings, 
serious,  solemn. 


,  . 

.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicho?ay*s  l'roy.  in.  xiv.  98  They 


.  .  .      .       . 

o  with  a  grave,  fayre,  and  soft  pace.    1597  MORLEY  Introd. 


T.  i.  ii.  173  We  two  will  walke  (my  Lord)  And  leaue  you  to 


GRAVE. 

your  grauer  steps.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc  &  Trav. 
312  When  he  saw  the  Monks  with  grave  steps  draw  nearer 
the  bed  [etc.].  1687  A.  LOVEI.L  tr.  Tkevenofs  Trav.  \.  30 
That  way  of  saluting  is  very  grave.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Two 
Cities  i.  v,  The  children  had  ancient  faces  and  grave  voices. 
1897  W.  WATSON  Hope  World,  tic.  (1898)  24  The  Song  of 
-Mingling  flows  Grave,  ceremonial,  pure. 

4.  Of  colour,  dress,  etc. :  Dull,  plain,  sombre, 
not  gay  or  showy. 

1611  COTGU.,  s.v.  /W,  Graue  clothes  make  dunces  often 
seeme  great  Clarkes.  1715  DE  FOE  l-'oy.  round  World  (1840) 
267  A  mantle  . .  dyed  in  two  or  three  grave  brown  colours. 
1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour,  Italy  I H.  86  Their  dress isgrave  and 
becoming.  1811  Self  Instructor  520  Every  part  has  equally 
received  the  pumice  . .  exhibiting  a  dead  grave  appearance. 
1849  RUSKIN  Sti',  Lamps  vi.  §  12.  174  Vigorous  oppositions 
of  light  and  shadow,  and  grave,  deep,  or  boldly  contrasted 
colour.  1863  Gi-,0.  ELIOT  Romola  (1880)  I.  Introd.  3  The 
folds  of  his  well-lined  black  silk  garment,  .hang  in  grave  un- 
broken lines  from  neck  to  ankle. 

quasi-offo.  1805  EMILY  CLARK  Banks  of  Douw  I.  18 
Though  so  young,  she  dressed  plain  and  grave,  to  give  her 
an  older  appearance. 

6.  [After  L.^rovw.]  Physically  ponderous, heavy. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  42/44  Graue,  grains,  grartdis.  c  1611 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  y.  752  In  her  violent  hand  she  takes  his 
graue,  huge,  solid  lance.  1682  Weekly  Mem.  higen.  356 
Some  few  others  are  equally  grave  with  the  water  within 
which  they  are.  1805  WORDS w.  Waggoner  1. 13  The  moun- 
tains against  heaven's  grave  weight  Rise  up. 

6.  Of  sounds :  Low  in  pitch,  deep  in  tone ; 
opposed  to  acute.  Grave  accent  (see  ACCENT  i,  2). 
Grave  harmonic  (see  HARMONIC  B.  2). 

1609  DOULAND  Ornith.  Micro/.  71  A  graue  accent  is  made 
in  the  end  of  a  complete  sentence.  1669  HOLDER  Elem. 
Speech  99  The  Acute  accent  raising  the  Voice  in  some  certain 
Syllables,  to  a  hijjher,  i.e.  more  acute  Pitch  or  Tone,  and 
the  Grave  depressing  it  lower.  1706  A.  BEDFORD  Temple 
Mtis.  it.  19  The  Verse  was  also  mixt  with  acute  and  grave 
Sounds.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  thicker  the 
chord,  or  string,  the  more  grave  the  tone,  or  note.  1779 
[see  ACUTE  a.  5],  1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  ix.  (1833)  229 
Dr.  Wollaston  has  also  shown  that  this  is  true  also  of  very 
grave  sounds.  1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms, 
Grave  (i)  Deep  in  pitch;  as  grave  hexachord,  the  lowest 
hexachord  in  the  Guidonian  system.  1881  Nature  No.  616. 
358  A  low  booming  tone  to  which  musicians  give  the  name 
of  the  grave  harmonic. 

7-  attrib.  and  Comb,  Chiefly  parasynthetic,  as 
grave-browed,  -coloured^  -eyed,  -faced,  -hearted* 
-looking^  -toned)  -visaged  adjs. 

1861  W.  F.  COLLIER  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  41  *Grave-browed 
men.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  25  A  morning 
gown  of  a  "grave  coloured  flowered  damask.  1861  W.  F. 
COLLIER  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  155  *Grave-eyed  philosophers. 
1/1699  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyclte  xiii.  21  Those  *grave-fac'd 
Bloodhownds  ..  those  Elders.  1863  ATKINSON  Stanton 
Grange  96  The  grave-faced  assurance  the  young  man  gave 
him.  1643  VICARS  God  in  Mount  (1644)  75  The  grey- 
headed but  not  *  grave-hear  ted  Citizens  of  London.  1825 
J.  NEAL  Bro.  yonat/tan  III.  237  A  thoughtful,  ''"grave- 
rooking  personage.  1828  Miss  MITFORD  tillage  Ser.  in. 
273  It  was  a  grave-looking  mansion.  1751  WESLEY  Wks. 
(1872)  XIV.  So  A  word  that  has  no  accent  on  the  last 
syllable  is  termed  a  *grave-toned.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar. 
i.  i,  Here  is  my  *grave-visaged  headman. 

B.  sb.  A  grave  accent ;  f  a  grave  note. 

1609  [see  ACUTE  a.  B].  1727  BOYER  Diet.  Fr.-Eng.  s.v. 
Crave,  A  ccent  grave . .  the  Accent  Grave,  the  Grave.  1728 
R.  NORTH  Mem.  Musick  (1846)  28  A  right  downe  singing, 
with  acutes  and  graves.  1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II,  iii. 
36  Vowels  marked  with  a  grave..  ;  e  has  a  grave  when  it 
stands  for  a  word  by  itself. 

II  Grave  (grav,  gra-v<?),  a*  Mus.  [F.  grave  or 
It.  grave  =  GRAVE  a.1]  A  term  indicating  a  slow 
and  solemn  movement. 

1683  PURCELL  3-/Y.  S0HuattuTo  Rdr.,The  English  Prac- 
titioner ..  will  find  a  few  terms  of  Art  perhaps  unusual  to 
him,  the  chief  of  which  are  these  following:  Adagio  and 
Crave,  which  import  nothing  but  a  very  slow  movement : 
[then  Largot  etc.].  1724  Ex  flic.  For.  Words  Mus.  36  Grave, 
signifies  a  very  Grave  and  Slow  Movement,  somewhat  faster 
than  Adagio,  and  slower  than  Largo.  1762  STERNE  Tr. 
Shandy  VI.  xi,  What  Yorick  could  mean  by  the  words  lenta- 
tuettfe,  —  tenute  [sic],  —  grave^  —  and  sometimes  adagio,  — 
as  applied  to  theological  compositions . .  I  dare  not  venture  to 
guess.  1848  KIMBAULT  First  Bk.  Piano  65  Grave,  a  very 
slow  and  solemn  degree  of  movement. 

Grave  (gr^'v)  v.1  Forms:  Inf.  i  grafan,  3 
graven,  (5  gravyn),  4-7  grave,  (5  grafe,  grawe, 
6  greve,  Sc.  graife,  7  greave),  4-  grave.  Pa.  t. 
i  grof,  4  grof(e,  (grufe),  4-5  grove,  (5  grave) ; 
weak  forms :  4-6  gravede,  4-  graved.  Pa. 
pple.  i  (a--,  be-)grafen,  4-6  grave,  (5  Sc.  gra- 
win,  6  graffln),  3-  graven;  also  3,  5  igrave(n, 
4-5  ygrave ;  weak  forms :  4-  graved,  (5  -id,  Sc. 
-it,  6  -yd)  ;  also  4  igraved.  [A  Com.  Teut.  str. 
vb. ;  OE.  grafan  (pa.  t.  gr6ft  gr6font  pa.  pple. 
-grafeti}  to  dig,  to  engrave  (cf.  begrafan  to  bury  : 
see  BEGKAVB),OS.  bigratan  to  bury,  O  Low  Frankish 
gravan  to  dig,  (MUu.,  Du.  graven  to  dig),  OHG. 
graban  to  dig,  carve,  (MHG.,  G.  graben  to  dig; 
begraben  to  bury,  eingraben  to  engrave) ,  ON. 
grafa  to  dig,  to  bury  (Sw.  grafva^  grdfva^  Da. 
grave))  Goth,  graban  to  dig.  f.  OTeut.  root  *grad-y 
grot)-  .whence  GRAVE  sb.1,  GROOVK  sit.) :— prc-Teut. 
*ghrabh-.  Cognates  are  found  in  OSl*£Pv£g  I  dig 

(also,  I  \-Q\\},  grab  u  ditch,  Lettish  grebju  I  scrape. 
Connexion  with  Gr.  ypatpcw,  to  write,  is  no  longer 
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accepted  by  philologists.  The  str.  pa.  t.  died  out 
in  the  151*1  c. ;  in  the  pa.  pple.  the  sir.  form  is  slill 
the  prevailing  one. 

The  F.  graver,  to  engrave,  is  an  adoption  of  the  Teut. 

vb. ;  its  compound  engraver  became  Eng.  as  ENGRAVE  v.t 

which  has  nearly  superseded  the  native  word  in  this  sense.] 

I.  1.  intr.     To  dig.  Obs.  exc.  dial.     fAlso/^. 

a  1000  Riddles  xxii.  z  (Gr.)  Ic . .  be  grunde  gr^efe.  a  1000 
Boetli.  Metr.\\\\.  57  Se  forma  feoh^itseie.. grof  after  golde. 
i  1400  MAUNDF.V.  (Roxb.)  xxix.  132  At  be  last  bai  s<Ji.ill 
dryfe  him  to  J?e  hole  whare  he  come  oute.  And  f>an  s<  liall 
bai  grafe  after  him.  1411  HOCCLEVK  De  Reg.  Princ.  83  He 
\tc,  poght]  graueb  deppest  of  seekenesses  alle.  c  1450  St. 


GRAVE-CLOTHES. 

proferestow  thi  light  here  for  to  selle  Go  selle  it  hem  (Kit 
sinale  selys  grauen.     1399  LANGI..   KUi,   Reticles  i.  40  It 


---..„  nny J 

whar  her  aid  man  was  greavin  . 
2.  trans.  To  dig,  form  by  digging;  to  dig  out, 


excavate.    Also  with  out,  up.    f  To  grave  away :  to 
get  rid  of  by  digging.     Nov 

grave  peat(s,  turf. 


get  rid  of  by  digging.     Now  rare  exc.  dial,  in  to 


a  1000  Riming  Poem  71  (Gr.)  pact  ic  grofe  grsef.  a  1300 
Cursor  At.  17288  +  134  It  was  in  maner  of  a  hows  bat  crist 
laide  in  was,  Grauen  depe  in  a  roche.  a  1300  /:.  E.  Psalter 
vii.  16  J>e  slough  he  opened  and  it  groue  he.  1340-70  Alex. 
ff  Dind.  7  J>ei  .  .  hadde  graue  on  be  ground  many  grete 
cauys.  £1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  678  Cleopatra,  And  next 
the  shryne  a  pit  thann  doth  she  grave,  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  ix.  35  J>e  pitte  >er  bai  graue  it  vpp.  ^14*5  St. 
Eliz.  of  Spalbeck  in  Anglia  VIII.  109/15  Sche  .  .  strekith 
oute  hir  fynger  &  puttith  to  hir  eyen  .  .  as  sche  wolde  graue 
hem  oute  or  bore  hem  in.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  163/2  To  Grave, 


^  fodere.  1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  xviii.  14  Maye  the 
springes  off  waters  be  grauen  awaye.  —  Ezek.  iv.  2  Stronge 
diches  are  grauen  on  euery  syde  off  it.  1557  Rec.  Scotter 
Manor  in  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  No  man  shall  graue  any 


[ylicone  . .  That  Longeous  . .  did  gra 
tyll  his  syde.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Isa.  xxii.  16  He  that 
. .  graueth  an  habitacion  for  him  self  in  a  rocke.  1641 
BEST  Fartn.  Bks.  (Surtees)  ^o  We  grave  up  a  rownde  sodde 
with  a  spade.  1747  STOVIN  in  Phil,  Trans,  XUV.  571  The 
Pit  he  was  graveing  Peat  in.  1794  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XII. 
126  And  the  earth  [was]  graved  up,  where  each  plant  was  to 
stand,  one  spit  deep.  1884  Gd.  Words  76  Out  on  the  top 
was  an  old  man  graving  turf.  1806  M.  BEAUMONT  Joan 
Seat  on  61  '  So  he  graved  that  [a  dike]  to  carry  my  water 
off  from  t'  beck.' 

U.  To  bury.  [Not  recorded  in  OE.,  which 
has  begrafan  in  this  sense ;  cf.  ON.  grafa.] 

3.  To  deposit  (a  corpse)  in   the  ground,  in   a 
tomb  ;  to  bury,  inter.   Obs.  or  arch. 

In  the  later  examples  prob.  apprehended  as  a  derivative  of 
GRAVE  so.* 

c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3778  Dar'5  noman  swinken  hem  [sc. 
Koran,  Dathan,  and  Aoiram]  to  grauen.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
3213  In  ebron  groue  hir  abraham.  Ibid.  17660  All  we  cund 
pe  mikel  grai'm  For  iesu  l»ou  grufe  \Gott.  grof]  his  licam. 
c  1300  Havelok  2528  In  the  tun  ther  Grim  was  grauen. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  6962  (Trin.)  Joseph  bones  J>ei  wib  hem 
lede  And  f?ere  graued  [Cott,,  GStt.  grof]  hem  in  bat  stede. 
1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  309  At  lerusalem  thus  trowit  he 
Gravyn  in  the  burch  to  be.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  \.  iv. 
(1544)  8  a,  After  tyme  her  father  was  ygraue.  c  1440  York 
Myst.  xxiv.  140  What  tyme  f»at  he  was  graued  in  graue. 
£1450  Cov.  Myst.  iShaks.  Soc.)  227  That  he  must  now  in 
cley  be  grave.  1513  DOUGLAS  AZneis  Epitaph,  Now  slant 
I  grave  in  Naplys  the  cite.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II. 
298  Ewgenius.  .grauit  wes..in  Kcolumkill.  i<5oa2«^/Y. 
Retnrnfr.  Parnass.  in.  v.  1442  Dead  things  are  graued. 
1632  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  in,  Would  I  had 
seen  thee  graved  with  thy  great  sire.  1876  JAS.  GRANT 
One  of  the  '  600 '  ix.  80  They  told  you  that  I  was  dead  too 
and  graved  in  yonder  kirk. 

fiS'  'S97-S  BP.  HALL  Sat.  HI.  ii.  23  Thine  ill  deserts  can- 
not be  graued  with  thee. 

t  b.  To  deposit  or  hide  under  ground.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16923  Nu  is  ^ecroice  grauen  vnder  greit 
and  lesus  vnder  stan.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  T.  209  For 
al  the  metal  ne  for  oore  That  vnder  erthe  is  graue.  c  1420 
Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  vi.  45  Sarment,  or  stre,  or  loppe  in  hit  be 
graued, 

t  C.  To  swallow  up  in  or  as  in  a  grave.   Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  vi.  5  Hell  graues  synful  men. 
1607  SHAKS.    Titnon  iv.  iii.   166  Ditches  graue  you  all. 
ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xv.  317  The  throtes  of  dogs  shall 
graue  His  manlesse  lims* 
ill.  To  engrave. 

4.  To  form  by  carving,  to  carve,  sculpture,    lit. 
and_/S£". ;  also  absol*  Obs.  exc.  poet. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  lxxvii[i].  58  Hi . .  him  woh-godu 
worhtan  and  grofun.  1382  WYCLIF  flab,  ii.  18  What  pro- 
fitith  the  sculptile  for  his  maker  grauede  it.  1398  TREVISA 
Barth,  De  P.  R.  xvi.  Ixviii.  (1495)  575  Men  that  grave  loue 
it  [Marbyl  callyd  Caristium]  wel.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  8744 
Like  ymages  were  all,  abill  of  shap,  &  craftely  grauen. 
c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  104  Make  not  bi  god  bat  man  hab  graue. 
1535  COVERDALE  2  Esdras  xiii.  6  Beholde,  he  graued  himself 
a  greate  mountayne.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  \.  253  Affirming 
it  thy  Star  new  graven  in  Heaven.  1706  STANHOPE  Paraphr. 
III.  373  Images  that  our  distempered  Fancies  first  form  and 
grave  to  themselves,  and  then  fall  down  and  worship  them. 
1878  H.  PHILLIPS  Poems  fr.  Span.  $  Ger.  14,  I  graved  for 
thee  a  silver  god. 

fb.  in  pa.  pple.  =  CHISELLED  2.  Obs.  rare~~^. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  88  Eares  graven,  somewhat 
short,  soft,  and  delicate. 

1 5.  a.  To  cut  into  (a  hard  material) ;  in  quots. 
1  fg.  b.  To  mark  by  incisions ;  to  ornament  with 
incised  marks.  =  ENGRAVE  v.  2.  Obs. 

13..  Test.  CAm// (Vernon  MS.)  in  Archiv  Stud.  neuSpr. 
LXXIX.  428  pe  seles  bat  hit  wasseled  wib  fei  were  grauen 
vp-on  a  sti|>.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troyltts  ii.  1192  (1241)  Hard 
was  it  yoiire  herlc  for  to  graue.  Ibid.  III.  1413  (1462)  What 


to  schewe.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3343  pe  thrid  of  a  Topas 
a-tyred  &  trelest  &  grauen.  t  1470  HENRV  Wallace  vnr. 
107  Hysglytterand  glpwis  grawin  on  athir  sid.  1599  SHAK^. 
If  en.  <y  Aden.  376  Being  steeld,  soft  sighes  can  neuer  graue 
it  [thy  heart].  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  iv.  324  A 
. .  Watch,  curiously  wrought,  graved,  and  enameled. 
c.  nonce-use.  To  mark  as  \\ilh  engraved  lines. 

1865  GKIKIE  Seen,  ff  Geol.  Scot.  i.  i  Man.. graves  the 
country  with  lines  of  roadway. 

6.  To  engrave  (an  inscription,  figures,  etc.)  upon 
a  surface.  Also,  to  engrave  (a  surface)  with  (letters, 
etc.).  Htncc,  to  record  by  engraved  or  incised 
letters,  arch. 

c  1205  LAV.  7636  per  on  weoren  igrauen  Feole  cunne  boc- 
stauen.  c  1305  Edmund  Con/.  91  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  73  Aue 
maria  gracia  plena :  buse  four  wordes  were  ido  &  igraued 
in  his  ring  of  golde.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  507  That 
rode  thei  honoure,  That  in  grotes  is  ygraue,  and  in  golde 
nobles.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  73  A  ring,  wherin  a  stone 
Was  set  and  grave  therupon  A  sonne.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
201  All  be  sawis  of  b^aire  Syre  . .  J>are  gan  bai  graithly  Jram 
graue  in  golden  lettirs.  1463  Bury  wills  (Camden)  15  My 
smale  tablys  of  ivory  gravyn  with  ymages.  1551  ROBINSON 
tr.  More's  Utop.  n.  (Arb.)  148  A  piller  of  stone  with  the 
dead  mans  titles  therin  graved,  c  1600  NORDEN  Spec.  Brit., 
Cormv.  (1728)  64  A  fayre  earthen  pott  gylded  and  grauen 
with  letters.  1634  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  in.  vi.  62  There 
setting  vp  crosses,  and  graving  our  names  in  the  trees.  1727 
DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  \.  vi.  (1840)  140  Ham  . .  caused  the 
rules  and  precepts  to  be  graved  in  metal.  1750  GRAY  Elegy 
xxix,  Approach  and  read  . .  the  lay  Graved  on  the  stone 
beneath  yon  aged  thorn.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xvi, 
Wreaths  less  liable  to  wither,  .than  some  which  were  graven 
deep  in  stone  and  marble.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  i, 
Go  and  see  my  name  John  Ridd  graven  on  that  very  form. 
1887  BOWEN  Virg.  &neid  \\.  20  Graved  on  the  doors  is  the 
death  of  Androgeos. 

absol.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  \\.  xv.  (1554)  54  Sethes  chil- 
dren.. Made  two  piilers  where  men  myght  graue.  c  1614 
SIR  W.  MURE  Dido  $  &neas  \.  492  Some  grave  in  brasse ; 
some  kyth  their  craft  in  stone.  1877  C.  GEIKIE  Christ  xiii. 
(1879)  127  Seeking  wisdom  when  you  are  old  is  like  writing 
on  water;  seeking  it  when  you  are  young  is  like  graving 
on  stone. 

b.  fig.  To   impress  deeply,  to  fix  indelibly; 
=  ENGRAVE  v.  3  c. 

1300  GOWER  Con/.  I.  60  Min  hert  is  growen  into  stone,  So 
that  my  lady  there  upon  Hath  suche  a  prime  of  loue  grave, 
That  [etc.].  £1460  Ros  La  Belle  Dame  281  in  Pol,  Rel.  fy 
L,  Poems  (1866)  61  Yf  suche  bileve  be  in  your  tnynde 
y-grave.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  239  And  he 
wolde  that  we  sholde  greue  them  in  y*  tables  of  our  hertes. 
1559  Primer  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  38  O  Christ..  Faith 
in  our  hearts  set  and  grave.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxv.  iv,  Let 
those  things  thy  remembrance  grave,  Since  they  eternall 
essence  have.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  i.  iv.  §  20.  34  To 
what  purpose  should  Characters  be  graven  on  the  Mind, 
by  the  finger  of  God.  17*5  POPE  Odyss.  xvin.  156  Hear  my 
words  and  grave  them  in  thy  mind  !  a  1839  PRAED  Poems 
(1864)  II.  107  Until  my  heart  shall  cease  to  beat,.. That 
kind  blue  eye  and  golden  hair,  Eternally  are  graven  there. 
1851  HAWTHORNE  Stum/  fmage,  Gt,  ^Stone  Face  (1879)  52 
His  wrinkles  and  furrows  were  inscriptions  that  Time  had 
graved.  1890  Spectator  8  Nov.  630/2  With  this  conviction 
well  graved  into  his  mind.  1898  J.  CAIRO  Univ.  Serm.  71 
Features  on  which  time  had  graven  its  seemingly  indelible 
impress. 

f  7.  To  portray  or  copy  in  an  engraving ;  = 
ENGRAVE  v.  4.  Obs. 

a  1631  DONNE  Serm.  i.  (1634^2  That  earth,  which  if  we 
will  cast  it  all  but  into  a  map,  costs  many  moneths  labour 
to  grave  it.  1600  EVELYN  in  Pepys'  Diary  VI.  171,  I  am 
deceived  if  he  has  not  graved  most  of  the  Chancellors. 
1707  SLOANE  Jatrtaical.  p.  xlix,  The  figures  of  some  of  these 
instruments  are  hereafter  graved.  1818  W.  ALLSTON  in 
W.  Irvine's  Life  ff  Lett.  (1864)  I.  ^398  The  time  the 
engraver  demands  for  graving  my  drawing. 

Grave  (gr^'v),^  Also  7  greave.  [Of  obscure 
origin ;  possibly  f.  F.  grave  ~  gi'toe  shore. 

The  guess  that  the  word  is  a  derivative  ofgraves,  GREAVES, 
rests  on  the  baseless  and  unlikely  assertion  that  that  sub- 
stance was  formerly  used  in  the  operation.  The  vb.  occur* 
much  earlier  than  the  sb.] 

trans.  To  clean  (a  ship's  bottom)  by  burning  off 
the  accretions,  and  paying  it  over  with  tar  or  some 
composition,  while  aground  on  a  beach,  or  placed 
in  a  specially-constructed  dock.  (Cf.  BREAM  #.') 

1461  in  iof/i  Ref>.  Hist.  MSS.  Connn.  App.  v.  301  No 
maner  shipp  of  ahennts.  .to  be  sette  agrounde  to  be  graved 
in  no  manere  place  within  the  francheise  of  the  saide  citie. 
1600  W.  MAGOTHS  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  839  Wee  stayed  in 
tlu's  harborough  17  dayes,  to  graue  our  ship  &  refresh  our 
wearied  people.  1668  Loud,  Gaz.  No.  279/4  Yesterday  were 
launched,  the  Monmouth  and  Mary,  which  are  new  Graved 
and  re-fitted.  1693  in  y.  Smiths  Seaman's  Gram.  xvi.  78 
To  greave  a  Skip,  is  to  bring  her  to  lye  dry  a  ground,  to 
burn  off  her  old  filth.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  it.  xiii.  (1840) 
248  Our  carpenter  being  prepared  to  grave  the  outside  of 


Epidemics  585  They  graved  the  ship  there  and  remained 
twenty-six  days. 

Grave  (gr/'v),  z/.3  rare"0.  Mus.  [f.  GRAVE  a.-] 
trans.  To  render  (a  note  or  tone)  grave. 

1864  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Grave,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GROVE. 

Grave-clothes,  sb.  pi  [f.  GRAVE  jfci  + 
CLOTHES.]  The  clothes  or  wrappings  in  \vhicn 
a  corpse  is  laid  out  for  burial. 

127-a 


GRAVED. 

,535  COVEKDALE   "John  xi.  44  And  ye  deed  came  forth 
bouiide  hande  and  Cote  with  graue  clothes.     1590  b 
/.•  Q  n.  xi.  20  Like  a  ghost  he  seem  d  whose  gMve-cioiirc. 
were  unbound.      1633  G.  HERBERT   femfle,  ""^'""j,^ 

as  we  are  told,  in  guarding  His  tomb  and  Srav^1°'n<;.s-  j  1 

Graved  (gravel),  ///.  ".   [f.  GRAVE  ».i  +  -M>J.J 
In  senses  of  the  vb.     fa.   Buried  (obs.).     b.   - 


376 

a  slight  Intermixture  of  clay,  much  used  for  lay- 
ing roads  and  paths.  (In  early  use  not  clearly 
distinguished  from  sense  i.) 

«i  1300  Cursor  M.  9938  Four  strandes  rinnes  suete  '1  horu 
bat  grauel  and  bat  grett.  7*1366  CHAUCER  j¥o/«.  host  127 
Tho  saugh  I  wel  The  botme  paved  evcrydel  With  gravel, 
ful  of  stoY.es  shene.  1398  TREVISA  Earth  Dt  P.  R.  xvi.  l. 
II40S)  552  Grauell  and  sonde  is  more  harde  in  subsUunce 
than  coV  erthe.  1503 HAWES  «««f!M**»9?i*? 


.REV  '-Entid  iv  42  Cinders,  thinkest  thou,  mind 
this?  or  graved  ghosts?  i««  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catcch 

rail)  37  Thou  sal  nocht  mat  to  lhe..ony  gravit  ymage. 

566  Q  ELIZ.  in  Strype  Ann.  Ri/.(n«i)  Lxfix.  532  With, 
oufshelaw  some  glimpse  of  their  following  surety ^after 
her  graved  bones.  1873  MRS.  PALUSER  tr  Jaquemarts 

"rim.  ArlrfS  The  first  [of  the  writers  cited]  only  mentions 
the  paintings  on  engobe,  while  the  second  attaches  himself 
to  the  graved  decoration.  .  ., 

Grave-digger  (gr^v.digai).    [f.  GRAVE  **.'] 

1.  a.  One  whose  employment  it  is  to  dig  graves. 
1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  to  Rdr.,  Wks.  (Grosart)  IV.  4  H. 

hatS proued  him  selfe  to  be  the  only  Gabriel  Graue-digger 
vnder  heauen.  1702  STEELE  funeral  i.  i.  5  I  he  Grave 
digger  of  St.  Timothies  in  the  Fields.  1749  FIELDING  foni 
Jons  xvi.  v,  I  never  saw  in  my  life  a  worse  grave-digger. 
1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  v,  The  grave-digger  shovellec 

f  b.  One  who  digs  up  or  violates  graves.   Obs. 
1631  WEEVER  Anc.   Funeral  Man.  51  These   Tombe- 
breakers,  these  graue-diggers. 

2.  A  name  given  to  various  insects  that  bury 
the  bodies  of  small  animals  and  insects,  for  the 
use  of  their  larvae  on  quitting  the  egg ;  esp.  a  beetle 
of  the  genus  Necrophorus,  called  also  burying- 
beetli  and  sexton;  also,  a  digger  wasp,  e.g.  one  of 
the  genns  Sphex. 

[See  quot.  1847,  gravc-diseing,  s.  v.  GRAVE  I*.1  6.1  1851 
Gosss  Nat.  in  Jamaica  146  We  perceive  the  Sphex  at  work 

we  discover  by  narrow  watching  that  she  is  digging  th 
hole;  and  hence  the  negro  children  have  given  her  the 
appropriate  title  of  grave-digger.  1884-5  Riverside  Nat. 
Hist.  (1888)  II.  385  On  account  of  their  habit  of  burying 
small  dead  vertebrate  animals,  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs, 
these  beetles  [of  the  genus  Necrophorus]  are  often  called 
sextons  or  grave-diggers. 

Hence  Gravedigg-ership,  a  gravedigger  s  otnce. 

1894  CROCKETT  Lilac  Suntonnet  139  Anxious  for  his 
grave-diggership. 

t  Gravediiious,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L. grave- 
dinosus ,  f.  gravido :  see  next  and -ous.]  Drowsy, 
heavy-headed.  17"  'n  BAILEY. 

t  Gravediny.  Obs.  rare~\  [f.  L.  gravedin-, 
gravedo.']  =  GRAVEDO. 

1610  VENNER  Via  Reclame)  241  Dolorous  Gouts,  grave- 
dinie  of  the  head,  .are  not  apt  to  be  bred  by  parsimony. 

Graveditie,  obs.  form  of  GBAVIDITY. 

t  Gravedity.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  GRAVEDO.] 

=  GBAVEDO. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  Ixiv.  18  b,  The  cause  of  so 
muche  slepynge  doth  come.,  of  great  graveditie  in  the  head 
thorowe  reume. 

|]  Gravedo  (gravrdo).  [L.  graveVi  heaviness 
(in  the  limbs  or  head),  f.  gravis  heavy.]  A  cold 
in  the  head  ;  coryza. 

1706  PHILLIPS  led.  Kersey),  Gravedo,  Heaviness:  Also 
the  Pose  or  stuffing  of  the  Head,  a  Disease.  1744  ARM- 
STRONG Preserv,  Health  i.  319  Fierce  coughs  will  teue  you 
. .  Or  moist  Gravedo  load  your  aching  brows.  1781  JOHNSON 
Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  23  Oct.,  The  Gravedo  is  not  removed. 
1803  Med.  Jral.  X.  140  The  ..affections  of  the  chest  and- 
head,  the  cough,  gravedo,  sneezing,  vertigo,  and  catarrh. 
1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex, 

t  Gra'veful,  a.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [irreg.  f.  GBAVE 
a.1  +  -FUL.]  Full  of  gravity. 

1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  442  Then  appeared  an 
ancient  grauefull  old  man  speaking  these  words. 
Gravel  (grse-vel),  sb.  Forms  4-7  gravell,  (4 
gravaile,  -ayl,  -eil,  5  gravylle,  6  gravele, 
grawell),  5  gravelle,  3-  gravel,  [a.  or  ad.  OF. 
gravele,  gravelle  in  senses  I,  2,  2  b,  mod.F. 
gravelle  in  sense  4,  dim.  of  OF.  grave  gravel, 
coarse  sand,  also  sea-shore  (mod.F.  grevi)  =  Pr., 
Cat.  grava ;  of  Celtic  origin,  cf.  Welsh  gro,  Cornish 
grou,  Bret,  grouan  gravel ;  possibly  cogn.  w.  OE. 
grlot  GRIT  sbl\ 

fl.  Sand.  Quick  gravel:  quicksand.  Gravel 
of  gold,  golden  gravel :  see  GOLDEN  3.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  ^1/^2347  Naman  suld  cun  sume  ne  neuen  . . 
Namar  ben  grauel  in  be  see.  a  1315  Prose  Psalter  lxxvii[i]. 
31  He  i  ained  . .  volatlls  febered  as  grauel  of  be  se.  a  1340 
HAMPOLE  Psalter  i.  i  The  rightwisman  passis  that  way 
swiftly,  as  he  that  gas  on  qwik  grauel,  that  gers  him  synk 
that  standis  thar  on.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  metr.  x.  74 
(Camb.  MS.)  Alle  the  thinges  that  the  Ryver  tagus  gcueth 
yow  with  hys  goldene  grauayles.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xxxiii.  150  In  bat  riuer  er  many  precious  stanes.  -and  mykill 
grauell  of  gold,  c  1450  MirourSaluacioun  1624  My  synne 
passes  in  noumbre  the  gravell..  in  the  see.  1477  EARL  RIVERS 
(Caxton)  Dictes  9  All  is  lost  that  is  geuen  vnto  them  right  as 
the  reyne  falleth  vppn  the  grauel.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  iv. 
18  All  the  gravell  mixt  with  golden  owre.  1711  SWIFT  Midas 
Wks.  1755  IV.  i,  4  People  travel  From  far  to  gather  golden 
gravel. 

2.  A  material  consisting  of  coarse  sand  and 
water-worn  stones  of  various  sizes,  often  with 


AS1IINHIUM          "•        i>   »*'    '"»>~.^     -          •       -.*   •  '       .         f      ,  — 

.alleyes  full  of  gravel  and  large  stones  very  painful  too  goc 
upon.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vlll,  I.  i.  "55  Proofes  as  cleere 
as  Founts  In  July,  when  Wee  see  each  graine  of  grauell 
1653  WALTON  Angler  i.  22  The  Cuttle-fish,  being  then  hid 
in  the  gravel,  lets  the  smaller  fish  nibble  and  bite  the  end  of 
it.  167*9-88  Secr._Scrv.  Money  CAa,.  «?*?.  (Camdenjjos 


one  great  delect  in  trie  Italian  gan.  ens,  vn.  >«..._. 
gravel  for  the  walks.  1799  ''/«'•  7r*l.  I.  258  The  soil 
consists  chiefly  of  rich  clay,  loam,  and  sharp  gravel.  1813 
BAKEWELL  Introd.  Geol.  (1815)  253  Gravel  is  evidently  an 
alluvial  production.  1833  LYELL  Pnnc.  Geol.  III.  146 
During  the  gradual  rise  of  a  large  area ..  several  kinds 
superficial  gravel  must  be  formed.  187*  R.  B.  SMYTH 
Mining  Statist.  34  Strata  of  gravel  and  coarse  sands.  1886 
W.  HOOPER  Sk.  Acad.  Life  (Durham)  38  The  fragment 
may  be  utterly  pounded  down,  till  it  becomes  gravel  or 
even  sand. 
b.  fig.  and  in  allusions  to  Prov.  xx.  1 7. 


mouth  shalbe  fylled  with  grauell.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol. 
v  IxiL  i  16  Shall  this  be  thought  to  turne  caelestiall  bread 
into  grauell?  1605  BP.  HALL  Mtdit.  <$•  V<mes  n.  |  77, 
I  will  not  envie  the  gravell  in  the  unjust  mans  throte. 
a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  in.  xxxix.  (1640)  19  Wealth 
gotten  by  grinding  the  poore,  shall  never  prove  good 
meale.  God  will  rnixe  it  with  gravell  to  them  that  eate  it. 
1649  BP.  HALL  Cases  Cause.  (1650)  19  What  you  thus  get  is 
but  stolne  goods,  .and  will  piove  at  the  last  no  other  than 
gravell  in  your  throat 

C.  Geol.  and  Mining.  A  stratum  of  this  material, 
esp.  one  that  contains  gold.  Pay  gravel :  gravel 
containing  gold  enough  to  yield  a  profit. 

1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  xix.  473  The  various  ages  of 
golden  gravels  or  Drifts.  187*  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  «r 
Mining  81  Several  companies  . .  are  taking  out  pay  gravel. 
Webster  &  Co.  . .  have  struck  gravel  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  in 
thickness  which  prospects  very  rich.  1876  WHITNEY  in 


water-worn  pebbles  or  bowlders  which  occur  generally  as 
a  more  or  less  compact  conglomerate,  immediately  overlying 
the  bed-rock.  Ibid.  623  The  term  red  gravel  is  given  to  the 
brownUh  or  reddish  colored  conglomerate  which  forms  the 
top  and  overlies  the  blue  gravel. 

3.  U.  S.  =  BALLAST  5.     (,Sce  quot.) 

1868  LOSSING  Hudson,  280  Many  vessels  are  employed  in 
carrying  away  lime,  limestone,  and  *gravet '  (pulverized 
limestone,  not  fit  for  the  kiln).  [Cf.  gravel-car,  -train  m  8  ) 

4.  Path.  A  term  applied  to  aggregations  of  urinary 
crystals  which  can  be  recognized  as  masses  by  the 
naked  eye  (as  distinguished  from  sanaT)  ;  also,  the 
disease  of  which  these  are  characteristic.     '  Also 
popularly  used  to  indicate  pain  or  difficulty  in 
passing  urine  with  or  without  any  deposit '  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirvrg.  274  If  be  grauel  of  his  vrine  be 
whit:  ban  pe  stoon  is  in  be  bladdre.  15..  Almanak for 
1386,  24  Rede  gravel  bytokens  ache,  and  pe  stoon  in  be 
raynes.  15. .  in  Mare's  Wks.  1434,  I  had  a  while  talked 
with  him.  .of  his  diseases  bothe  in  his  brest  of  olde,  &  his 
reynes  nowe,  by  reason  of  grauel  and  stone.  ?  a  1550  Frfiris 
Berwit  40  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (1893)  286  For  he  wes  awld, 
and  niicht  nocht  wele  travell,  And  als  he  had  ane  littill 
spyce  of  gravell.  1655  CULPEPPER  Rivcrius  xiv.  ii.  379  The 
Spaniards  void  much  Gravel,  and  yet  are  not  subject  to  the 
stone.  1709  STEELE  Tatter  No.  89  P  8,  I  am  very  much 
afflicted  with  the  Gravel.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  351 
Those  [waters]  of  St.  Amand  cure  the  gravel  and  obstruc- 
tions. 1846  I.  BAXTER  Litr.  Praet.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  74 
Afflicted  with  symptoms  of  gravel,  and  other  calculous 
affections.  1874  VON  BUREN  Dis.  Genii.  Org,  357  Gravel  is 
more  frequently  seen  in  summer  than  at  other  seasons,  on 
account  of  the  greater  activity  of  the  skin. 

f6.  Farriery.   =GBAVELLINO  vbl.  sb.  2.  Obs. 

1675  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  988/4  Stolen  . .  A  Coal  black  Nag  . . 
the  further  Foot  before  his  Hoof  is  cut  for  a  Gravel. 

6.  Brewing.   Applied  to  yeast-cells  swimming  in 
beer  with  the  appearance  of  fine  gravel. 

1882  tr.  T/iansing's  Beer  n.  §  2.  ii.  596  It  is  a  bad  sign  i; 
the  beer  . .  is  not  transparent,  when  it  has  an  appearance  as 
if  a  veil  was  drawn  over  it,  when  no  '  gravel '  can  be 
perceived. 

7.  Financial  slang.  (See  quot.) 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Feb.  5/1  A  result  of  the  appearance  ol 
gravel,  as  the  phrase  is  when  the  supply  of  money  in  the 
market  is  growing  bare. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  simple  attributive,  as 
(senses  2,  2  c)  gravel-bank,  -bed,  -claim,  -deposit, 
-diggings,  -drive,    -ground   (also   attrib.),   -heap, 
t  -heart  (fig.),  -mill,  -mine,  -mining,  -path,  -place 
-soil,  -spit,  -sweep,  -terrace,  -working;    (sense  3' 


GBAVEL. 

gravel-car,  -train  ;    b.  parasynthetic,  as  gravel- 


away  into*  a  perfcT'grave.  bed.  ,875  KN.GHT  Diet.  ^., 
•Gravel-car,  a  railway  ballast-wagon.  188.  hef.  to  Ho. 
Repr  Prec  Met.  U.S.  12  Permitting  the  development 
of  the  "gravel  claims.  1873  I.  GEIKIE  Gt.  Ice  Age  11894) 
550  In  the  deep  and  broad  valleys  so  formed  we  encounter 
a  second  series  of  'gravel  deposits.  1877  RAYMONU  i>tat,st. 
Mines  *  Mining  35  There  are  about  forty  acres  on  this 
claim,  all  rich  'gravel-diggings,  a  1450  Fysskyngt  vj.  Angle 
1883)  22  He  [the  trout)  wyl  not  be  but  yn  cleyn  grauel 


if  S.    An  accumulation  of  auriferous  gravel.     i88»  Rep.  to 
Ho.  Repr.  Prec.  Met.  US.  13  Two  of  the  principal  grave' 


.          .         .         . 

ines  in  the  State.  1877  RMHOXD Statist.  Mines  ff  Mining 
3  The  extensive  'gravel-mining  operations  of  Nevada 
County.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xvi,  The  old  man  and 
the  child  quitted  the  'gravel  path.  1898  Month  Nov.  482 
A  trim  "gravel-pathed  garden.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  fr. 
Ton*,  Vne  sallonniire,  a  "grauell  place.  1897  OMOND 
flelcher  of  Saltoun  vi.  86  The  'gravel  soil,  and  the  salu- 
brious climate  [of  London).  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  l.  §  2.  8 
The  little  *gravel.spit  of  Ebbsfleet.  1855  TENNYSON  Da:sy 
34  Where  oleanders  flush'd  the  bed  Of  silent  torrents, 
'gravel-spread.  1810  Sflendid Follies II.  104  The  Ellercott 
family  diovc  round  the  "grave!  sweep  of  Mistley  Manor. 
1888  J.  PAYN  Myst.  Mirlridge  JII.  xl.  120  The  noise  of 
wheels  and  hoofs  upon  the  gravel-sweep.  1873  I.  GEIKIE 
Gt.  la  Age  (1894)  514  The  low-level  'gravel-terraces 
and  moraines  of  the  inner  zone.  1881  Chicago  nines 
18  June,  The  'gravel  train  was  backing  up  the  track. 
1881  'MARK  TWAIN'  Tramf  Air.  xxxvi.  375,  I  have  not 


8.  Special  comb. :  gravel-brook,  a  brook  that 
flows  over  a  gravel-bed;  gravel-grass,  Galium 
verum  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886)  ;  gravel  -  plant, 
Epigsa  repens  (Syd.  Sot.  Lex.  1886) ;  gravel- 
powder,  '  coarse  gunpowder,  otheiwise  known  as 
pebble-powder '  (Knight  Diet.  Mtch.  Suppl.  1884)  ; 
gravel-rash  colloq.,  abrasions  caused  by  a  fall  on 
a  gravelly  or  rugged  surface ;  gravel-root,  Ettpa- 
torium purpurcum  (Treas.  Bot.  1866). 

itti  Trout.  Raigne  K.  John  n.  (1611)  85  Here  are  my 
proofes,  as  cleere  as  "grauel  brooke.  1860  Slang  Diet., 
*Gravel-rash,  a  scratched  face,-  telling  its  tale  of  a  drunken 
fall.  1891  Standard  21  Oct.  3/1,  I  admitted  him  and  then 
saw  he  had  the  gravel-rash. 

Gravel  (gtse'vSl),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

L  trans.  To  cover,  lay,  or  strew  (a  street,  etc.) 
with  gravel  or  sand,  t  Also,  to  sprinkle  (a  newly- 
written  document)  with  sand  (olis.). 

j«43  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Gilts,  Reading  67  For  Amercia- 
mentes  for  Cristyne  Mores  hous  because  it  was  not  gravelled 
iiijrf.  1549  WRIOIHESLEY  Citron.  (1877)  II.  29  All  the 
streates  of  the  City  of  London  beinge  gravelled.  1607  TOUR- 
NEUR  Rev.  Trag.  i.  iii.  Wks.  1878  II.  27  And  in  a  world  of 
Acres  Not  so  much  dust  due  to  the  heire  t  was  left  to,  As 
would  well  grauell  a  petition.  1661  PEPYS  Diary  22  Apr., 
The  streets  all  gravelled,  and  the  houses  hung  with  carpets 
before  them,  made  brave  show.  I7i»  J.  JAMES  tr.  Ll 
Blond's  Gardening  45  This  Way  of  Graveling  and  Beating 
Walks.  1753  in  Picton  L'fool  Munic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  137 
That  the  Public  Walk  . .  be  repaired  and  gravell'd.  1833 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Briery  Creek  ii.  44  Half  of  it  [the  bridge)  is 
prettily  gravelled.  1841  MARRYAT  Poacher  xxvii,  The  road 
was  newly-gravelled. 

t  b.  To  smother  or  choke  with  gravel  or  sand  ; 
also  with  up  :  lit.  andyf^.  Obs. 

1602  FULBECKE  vid  PI-  Parall.  74, 1  see  your  inuention 
and  memorie  are  not  grauelled  nor  dryed  vp,  parched  as  it 


(1681)  274  Now  leave  off  watring  your  Meadows,  lest  you 
gravel  or  rot  your  Grass.  1686  R.  P.  in  PhiL  Trans.  XX. 
383  The  Towns  have  either  of  them  a  great  Beck  (as  we 
call  it)  or  Current  of  Water  running  through  them,  which 
by  the  first  Flood  were  gravel'd  up. 

f  c.  To  injure  with  grit  or  sand.  Obs. 

1608  ARMIN  Nest  Ninn.  (1880)  45,  I  fearefull  presume  not 
to  look  into  the  milstone,  least  I  grauell  my  eye  sight. 

f2.  To  bury  in  gravel  or  sand;  to  overwhelm 
with  gravel ;  hence  Jig.  to  suppress,  stifle.  O/'S. 

•S77-8?  HOLINSHED  Chroti.  II.  29/2  The  dead  bodies  need 
not  in  that  Hand  to  be  gravelled.  1583  STANYHURST  /Eiieis 
iv.  (Arb.)  106  Graueling  in  his  hert  [L.  sub  corde  fremetal] 
his  sorroful  anguish.  1686  R.  P.  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  382 
Several  Houses  were  quite  demolished,  and  not  a  Stone 
left ;  others  gravel'd  to  the  Chamber- Windows. 

f3.  To  run  (a  ship)  aground  on  the  gravel  or 
beach,  mud,  etc.  Also,  in  passive,  of  a  person :  To 
be  set  fast  in  sand  or  mud.  Obs. 

1583  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Acts  xxvii.  41  When  we  were  fallen 
into  a  place  betwene  two  seas,  they  graveled  the  ship. 
1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  ill.  vi.  14  Till  the  blacke  Carauell 
Stands  still  fast  grauel'd  on  the  mud  of  hell.  1605  CAMDEN 
Rent.,  Wise  Sf.  189  William  Conquerour  when  he  invaded 
this  I  land,  chanced  at  his  arrival!  to  be  graveled,  and  one  of 
his  feet  stacke  so  fast  in  the  sand,  that  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  271  Our  Almadie  was 
so  fast  gravelPd,  we  were  forced  to  unload. 

fig.  "594  NASHE  Un/ort.  Trav.  21  So  grounded  and 
grauelled  were  they  in  this  opinion.  1596  —  Saffron  Wal- 
den  96  At  a  Commensment  dinner  . .  he  graueld  and  set  a 
ground  both  hint  and  his  brother.  1606  FORD  Honor  in. 


GRAVEL-BLIND. 

(1843)  2.5  Ere  I  wade  further,  and  be  grauel'd  in  the  owze, 
and  quicksand  of  my  own  intention,  a  1610  HEALEY  Ccbes 
(1636)  167  They  are  so  graueled  in  the  quick-sands  of 
erroneous  ignorance.  1613  WITHER  Abuses  Stript  «J-  Whipt 
Occas.  this  Wk.  90,  I  was  gravell'd,  like  a  ship  that's 
grounded.  1648  EARL  WESTMORELAND  Otia  Sacra  (1879) 
78  A  great  Professor,  Master  of  Israel,  once  was  gravelled 
Upon  that  Shelf.  1682  NORRIS  tr.  Hierocles  Pref.  a  3  Who- 
soever denies  the  possibility  ..  must  necessarily  gravel  him- 
self upon  one  of  these  Absurdities. 

4.  fig.  but  without  explicit   reference  to  3.     a. 
To  set  fast,  confound,  embarrass,  non-plus,  perplex, 
puzzle. 

1548  Detect.  Unskil.  Physic.  Pref.  2  in  Recorde  Una. 
Physick  (1651),  He  is  much  troubled,  -for  his  being  gravcld 
at  what  is  wrote  against  Aristotle.  1566  DKANT  Horace's 
Sat.  i.  x.  Ev,  As  yf  some  passyng  man  shoulde.  .sweate 
agayne  to  grauayle  thee.  ('1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  i.  in, 
I  . .  have  with  concise  syllogisms  Gravell'd  the  pastors  of 
the  German  church.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  74  Nay, 
you  were  better  speake  first,  and  when  you  were  grauel'd 
for  lacke  of  matter,  you  might  take  occasion  to  kisse.  a  1617 
HIERON  Penance  for  Sinne  Wks.  1619  II.  168  Nicodemus, 
a  Pharise  by  profession  and  breed,  is  grauelled  in  the  Doc- 
trine of  Regeneration.  1638  LAUD  WKS.  (1853)  V.  213  Not 
propounding  studied  subtilties  to  gravel  and  discourage 
young  students.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy,  Ambass. 
106  He.. would  not  speak  the  Muscovian,  but  the  Polish 
language,  purposely  to  gravel  the  other.  1673  MARVELL 
Ren.  Transp.  i.  30  The  Surveyor  was  gravell'd,  being  asked 
whence  that  City  should  be  supplied  with  water.  1706 
STANHOPE  Paraphr.  III.  162  Such  is  that  Passage  by  which 
our  Saviour  gravell'd  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  1741  WATTS 
Improv.  Mind  i.  xiii.  §  18  To  manage  his  argument  so 
well  as  to  puzzle  and  gravel  the  respondent.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  118  The  free-thinker  . .  is  not  so 
prone  to  anger  as  the  bigot,  except  now  and  then  when 
gravelled  in  argument.  1706  COLERIDGE  Poems,  Fire, 
Famine  <$•  Slaughter  Pref.,  The  subtle  and  witty  atheist 
that  so  grievously  perplexed  and  gravelled  him  [Bishop 
Halll.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Intellect  Wks.  (Bohn.)  I.  135 
The  wisest  doctor  is  gravelled  by  the  inquisitive  ness  of  a 
child.  1850  WHIPPLK  Ess.  ^Rev.  (ed.  3)  I.  105  We  might 
hear . .  Socrates  gravel  a  sophist  with  his  interrogative  logic. 
1862  Sat.  Rev.  5  July  23  It  imparts  a  certain  air  of  con- 
nexion and  design,  where  the  writer  is  gravelled  for  want  of 
either, 

b.  Of  a  question,  difficulty,  practice,  subject  of 
discussion,  etc. :  To  prove  embarrassing  to ;  to  con- 
found, perplex,  puzzle.  Also  (/.S.  To  irritate,  to 
'  go  against  the  grain  with '. 

1601  DENT  Pat/iw.  Heaven  254  This  question  would  grauell 
a  great  number.  1633  HART  Diet  of  Diseased  i.  ix.  33 
Fpure,  or  five  daies  abstinence,  either  from  meate  or  drinke, 
will  gravell  most  men  and  women.  1681  R.  WITTIE  Sttrv. 
Heavens  18  A  ready  Answer,  .to  the  difficulties  that  gravel 
others  about  this  stupendous  Motion  of  the  Sun.  1710 
BERKELEY  Princ.  Httm.  Knowl.  r.  §  97  It  will  perhaps 
gravel  even  a  philosopher  to  comprehend  it.  1794  BURNS 
Let.  to  G.  Thomson  19  Oct,  These  English  songs  gravel  me 
to  death.  1871  HAY  Banly  Tim  15  It  gravels  me  like  the 
devil  to  train  Along  o1  sich  fools  as  you.  1883  'MARK 
TWAIN'  Life  Mississippi  xiv,  138  It  'gravels'  me,  to  this 
day,  to  put  my  will  in  the  weak  form  of  a  request,  instead 
of  launching  it  in  the  crisp  language  of  an  order.  1886 
LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  II.  321,  I  wasn't  thinking  so  much 
of  the  studies  as  of  the  method  of  teaching  . .  when  I  wrote 
what  gravels  you. 

5.  Farriery,  in  passive  and  intr.     Of  a  horse, 
or  its  feet :  To  be  injured  by  particles  of  gravel  or 
sand  being  forced  between  the  shoe  and  the  hoof. 

JS93  Steward's  Ace.  Shttttlevjorths  Sept.  (Chetham  Spc.) 
I.  zoo  Dressing  of  a  mare  foot,  gravelled  at  Lostoke,  iij^. 
1593  G.  GIFFARD  Dial.  Witches  (1843)  118,  I  would  carle 
him  to  the  smith  to  search  if  he  were  not  pricked  or  graveld. 
1657  H.  CROWCH  Welsh  Trav.  15  His  blistered  feet  were 
gravelled.  1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2411/4  One  black  Mare,.. 
above  14  hands,  and  has  been  gravePd  c-f  her  neare  Foot. 
1710 1  bid.  No.  4674/8  The  near  Foot  before  pared  very  near 
towards  the  Heel,  having  been  gravelled.  1737  BRACKEN 
Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  352  By  such  injudicious  Practice 
the  Horse  often  gravels. 

Gravel-blind,  #.  Orig.  high -gravel- blind > 
in  Shaks.  a  jocular  intensive  synonym  for  SAND- 
BLIND.  Hence  used  by  later  writers  for  'nearly 
stone-blind '.  AlsoySg*. 

1506  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  ii.  ii.  38  This  is  my  true  begotten 
Father,  who  being  more  than  sand-blinde,  high  grauel- 
blinde,  knows  me  not.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxi,  One 
old  woman,  who,  being  nearly  '  high-gravel  blind ',  was  only 
conscious  that  something  very  fine  and  glittering  was  pass- 
ing by.  1841  PRESCOTT  in  Ticknor  Life  (1864)  95  notfj  Pity 
that  his  love  for  the  ancients  made  him  high  gravel-blind  to 
the  merits  of  the  moderns.  1845  HOOD  Tim  Tnrpin  i  Tim 
Turpin  he  was  gravel  blind.  1887  E.  GILLIAT  Forest  Out' 
laws  240  There  be  a  power  of  signs  to  tell  us  what's  coming, 
if  we  were  not  gravel-blind. 

Graveless  (gr^-vles), a.  [f.  GRAVED* -LESS.] 
Having  no  grave ;  devoid  of  graves. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ej-  Cl.  in.  xiti.  166  Till.,  my  braue 
Egyptians  all.  .Lye  grauelesse.  1855  T.  GUTHRIE  Ezekiet 
(1856)  335  There  is  a  griefless,  graveless  Jand.  1861  NKALB 
Seaton.  Poems  18  Their  graveless  bones  are  left  to  bleach. 

tOrravelin.  Obs.  rare-1.  ?Some  kind  of 
waterfowl ;  ?  —  GRAVELL. 

1621  Naivortk  Househ.  Bks.  (Surtecs)  169,  s  mallerds  and 
gravclins,  xxd. 

Graveling  (grce-velin).  Also  9  gravelin, 
gravelling.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  OF.  h^Agravele 
as  the  name  of  some  fish,  perh.  the  minnow.]  The 
parr  or  young  salmon. 

1587  HARRISON  Descr.  Eng.  in.  iii.  in  Holinshed  Chron. 
374  A  salmon  is  the  first  yearc  a  grauellin.  1744  Anc.  .S- 
Pres.  Stttte  County  Down  235  A  delicate  small  fish,  .called 


377 

. .  in  some  Parts  a  Graveling.  1776  Twiss  Tour  Irel.  97 
Koacli,  lamprey,  and  Jenkins  or  graveling,  which  is  a  species 
of  small  trout.  1836  VARRELL  Brit.  1-islus  II.  50  The  Parr, 
or  Samlet.  The  terms  brandling,  Fingerling,  Skirling, 
Gravelling  ..  &c.  ..  referring  either  to  suine  quality  or  habit 
observed  in  other  species.  1861  Act  24  fy  35  Viet.  c.  109  §  4 
All  migratory  fish  of  the  genus  salmon,  whether  known  by 
the  names  . .  gravelling,  shed,  scad  . .  or  by  any  other  local 
name. 

Gravelish  (grse-velij),  a.     [f.  G  HAVEL  sl>.  + 

-ISH.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  gravel ;    containing  an  ad- 
mixture of  gravel. 

1530  PALSOR.  314/2  Gravelysshe  belongyng  to  the  nature 
of  gravel),  araicux.  1649  BLITHI;  Eng.  linprov.  Impr. 
xxxv.  (1653)  228  Very  warm  earth,  either  a  little  gravellish 
or  sandish.  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  z)  328  The  soil  is 
light,  shallow,  and  gravellish,  but  tolerably  fertile. 

2.  Resembling,  or  indicative  of,  the  disease  called 
gravel. 

1757  WHYTT  in  Phil,  Trans.  I.  214  In  February  1737  he 
began  to  take  soap ;  and  after  1743  never  had  any  gravelish 
.symptoms.  1789  SAUNDERS  Ibid.  LXX1X.  105  Gravelish 
complaints,  .are.  .unknown  here.  1806  FORSYTH  Beatttifs 
Scoft.  IV.  412  The  waters,  .are  of  great  service  in  gravelish, 
scorbutic,  and  scrophulous  affections.  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR 
Corf.  II.  437,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  .that  you  continue  troubled 
with  gravelish  complaints. 

t  Gravell.  Obs.  rare~l.  Also  gre  veil.  ?  Some 
kind  of  waterfowl ;  ?  =  GRAVELIN. 

1618  Nawort/t  Househ.  Bks.  (Surtees)  79,  2  gray  hens,  a 
grevell  and  a  leele,  xiiijd.  1622  Ibid.  IQI  A  gravell  and  a 
woodcock,  vijd. 

Gravelled  (grse-veld),  fpl.  a.  [f.  GBAVEL  v. 
(1  and  st>.)  +  -mj 

1.  Covered  or  laid  with  gravel ;  f  consisting  of 
gravel. 

1400-1507  Churchw.  Ace.,  St.  Mary  Hill,  Loud.  (Nichols 
1 797)  oo The  Procession  church  yard  with  itsgravelled  causey. 
1563  HVLL  Art  Garden,  n.  Ivi.  (1608)  14:  The  Radish  in 
no  wise  agreeth  to  be  sowen  either  in  a  sandy  or  grauelled 
ground.  1597  TOFTE  Laura  in  Alba  (1880)  Introd.  41  And 


Road.  1813  SCOTT  Trier m.  n.  Interlude  ii,  And  grant  the 
lounger  seldom  strays  Beyond  the  smooth  and  gravell'd 
maze.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  Iviii,  He  was  taken 
handcuffed  across  the  gravelled  area.  1888  E.  J.  GOODMAN 
Too  Curious  iv,  A  gravelled  path  led  from  the  outer  gate. 

2.  In  various  transf.  and  fig.  senses,  a.  Perplexed, 
puzzled,  fb.  Of  a  ship:  Beached,  stranded,  fc. 
Of  a  horse:  (see  GBAVEL  t).  5).  fd.  Gravelled 
ashes  (see  quot,  1706  :  =F.  cendre  gravel te). 

'579  J-  FIELD  Calvin's  Serm.  Ded.,  Receiuing  nothing 
but  that  which  standeth  to  the  lyking  of  their  humors  & 
graueled  consciences.  x6xx  COTGR.,  Aggravt^.  .also,  grauel- 
led, or,  as  a  ship,  fast  on  the  ground.  1630  J.  TAYLOR 
{Water  P.)  Wks.  i.  90/1  The  Pricke  in  the  sole^  the  Loose 
in  Hoofe,  the  Graueld,  the  Foundring,  and  the  Shedding  of 
the  haire.  1660  HEXHAM  Netherdutch  Diet.*  A  Gravelled 
horse,  ten  verstijft  Paerde.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 

j-> '    >I_    t     A.I.  ,_/____ ft :*     »_\    »L-     T -^  \*T! J *J 


penny-worth  or  two  of  Gravelled-Ashes. 

Gra'veller.  rare~l.  [f.  GBAVEL  v.  +  -ERJ.] 
A  proposition  that '  gravels '  one,  a  '  poser '. 

1674  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  106  For  so  he  takes  off  the 
graveller,  Indivisibile,  junction  indivisibili  non  facit 


tnajus. 


Gravelling  (grse-velirj) ,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  GE AVEL  v. 

+  -LNO1.] 

1.  The  action  of  laying  down  gravel.    Also,  a 
gravelled  surface. 


(Us  Paving  and  Gravelling  excepted)  will  want  no  consider- 
able Repairs.    1883  W.  H.  BISHOP  in  Harper's  Mag.  825/2 
What  cutting  and  filling  1  what  gravelling  and  paving  1 
f2.  farriery.  A  disease  in  a  horse's  foot  (see 
GBAVEL  v.  5).  Obs. 

1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  114  Grauelynge  is  a  hurte,  that 
wyll  make  a  horse  to  halte,  and  commethe  of  grauell  and 
lyttell  stones,  that  goth  in  betwene  the  shough  and  the  herte 
of  the  fote.  1580  BLUNDEVIL  Order  Curing  Horses  Dis. 
cxliv.  62  b,  The  Grauelinff  . .  is  a  fretting  vnder  the  foote 
most  commonlie  in  the  inside,  and  sometime  in  the  outside. 
1639  T.  DE  GRAY  Comfl.  Iforsem.  107  Prick,  stab,  graveling, 
qultterbone,  or  other  hurt  within  the  foote.  1706  in  PHIL- 
LIPS (ed.  Kersey).  1727-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cjrcl. 

Gravelling  (grae-velirj),///.  a.  [f.  GBAVEL  v. 
+  -ING2.]  Puzzling  ;  perplexing. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  n.  vii.  248  Men  shall  never  give 
an  account  of  these  Great  Questions  if  they  deny  our  In- 
fluences, . .  the  Question  is  so  gravelling.  1691  MORRIS  Praci. 
Disc.  206  The  most  gravelling  Problem  of  all  the  Heathen 
Philosophy.  1710  WODROW  Life  Bruce  (1843)  64  This  was 
one  of  the  most  gravelling  things  Mr.  Bruce  had  met  with. 

Gravelly  grje-veli),  a.    [GRAVEL  sb.  +  -vi.] 
1.  fa.  Abounding  in  sand ;  sandy  (obs.}.   b.  Full 
of  or  abounding  in  gravel ;  consisting  of  or  con- 
taining gravel ;  strewn  with  gravel.    Also,  resem- 
bling gravel. 

1381  WYCLIF  Eccltis.  xxv.  27  As  a  graueli  steejing  vp 
[Vulg.  siciit  asceiisus  arenosus}.  1398  TRKVISA  Rarth.  De 
P.  R.  xvll.  clxxx.  (1495)  721  In  grauely  londes  and  to  lene 
the  vyne  ouerdryeth  and  faylleth.  (.  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 


GRAVELY. 

xiii.  150  The  See  that  men  tlepen  the  gravely  See.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  I.  iii.  8  The  wilde  groweth..in  barren  soyle 
and  grauelly  grounde.  1590  BARROUGH  M<th.  I'liysick  239 
He  must  vse  fishes  of  grauelly  waters.  1606  BIKNIE  Kirk. 
Buriall  (1833)  3  Sown  in  corruption,  dishonour,  and  weak- 
lies,  in  the  grauely  fields  of  the  graue.  1609  Hi  BLL  (Douay) 
Ecdus.  xxv.  27  As  the  goeing  up  a  gravelie  [1611  sandy] 
way.  1677  PLOT  Oxfontsh.  94  Filled  with  a  kind  o_f 
gravelly  earth.  1713  DERHA.M  Phys.  Thcol.  in.  ii.  Note  vi, 
The  Sand  was  at  last  so  gravelly,  that  it  hinder'd  our 
boring  any  deeper.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist,  (1862)  I.  vi.  31 
Gravelly  marble.  1807  G.  CuajamCmUfUt  I.  i.  iii.  105 
A  Roman  cinereal  urn  of  a  gravelly  brown  earth.  1830-3 
LYELL  frinc.  Ceol.  (1875)  II.  in.  xl.  375  Certain  species 
prefer  a  sandy,  others  a  gravelly,  and  some  a  muddy  sea* 
bottom.  1847  J.  WILSON  Chr.  North(\Zyi)\\.  2r  The  huge 
trouts  came  to  the  gravelly  shallows.  1873  J.  GEIKIE  Gi. 
Ice  Age  xi.  146  Yellowish  gravelly  sand. 

2.  Path.  Of  the  nature  of  gravel  (see  GBAVEL 
1/1.4) ;  characterized  by, or  arising  from,  the  presence 
of  gravel.  (Cf.  GBAVELISH.) 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  536  They  make  an 
emplaister  of  Bacon  to  scatter  gravelly  matter  in  the  bladder. 
1743  DR.  BANYER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  633  The  Treat- 
ment  of  a  gravelly  Case.  1793  BEDDOES  Calculus  20  He 
had  been  perfectly  free  from  any  gravelly  symptoms  till 
within  a  few  weeks.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (18131 


Syst. _.. 

paroxysms  coincide  with  the  arthritic  paroxysms. 

f  3.  Containing  gritty  particles.  06s. 

01640  DAY  Parl.  Bees  n.  (1881)  20  An  almes  that  by  a 
Niggards  hand  is  serv'd  Is  mold  and  gravelly  bread.  1717 
BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.,  Gravelly,  a  Term  used  concerning 
certain  Pears,  which,  .have  a  kind  of  small  Stones  or  Gravel 
in  them,  especially  towards  the  Core ;  thus  they  say  the 
great  Musk  is  too  gravelly. 

4.  Financial  slang.  (Cf.  GRAVEL  sb.  7.) 

1887  ATKINS  House  Scraps  15  Stock  Exchange  Idioms  :— 
Getting  gravelly  here. 

Hence  Gra-velliness,  gravelly  quality. 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  (1653)  9  Another  cause 
[of  the  earth's  barrenness]  is  Kockiness,  Stoniness,  and 
Gravelliness. 

t  Gra'velous,  a.  Obs.  [a.  F.  grave/tux  (i+lhc. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  gravtle  GBAVEL  sb. :  see  -ocs.] 
a.  Abounding  in  gravel ;  gravelly,  b.  Resembling 
grains  of  gravel  or  sand  ;  granular. 

c  1420  Pallad.  m  f/us6.  in.  612  Welwrought  faat  lond 
they  loue,  And  sondy,  cleyi,  grauelous  they  lothe.  154'  R. 
COPLAND  Gnydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  R  j,  Loke  on  the  flesshe 
that  abydeth  in  the  cloute  and  yf  it  be  graueylous  and 
troublous  it  is  a  great  token.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Draft's  Observ. 
Stirg.  (1771)  259  This  gravellous  Abscess. 

Gra'vel-pit.  An  excavation  from  which  gravel 
(or  f  sand)  is  or  has  been  obtained. 
'  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  207/2  Gravel  pytte,  arenariutn.  1611 
TOURNEUR  At/i.  Trag.  n.  iv.  Wks.  1878  I.  54  Hee's  fall'n 
into  the  grauell-pit.  1683  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1786/4  Stolen  or 
Strayed  out  of  the  Grounds  near  Kensington  Gravel-pits,  a 
fine  shaped  brown  Mare.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  Pref.  7 
The  gravel  pit  whence  the  roads  are  mended. 

Gra'vel-stone.    [f.  GBAVEL  sb.  +  STONE  sbj\ 

1.  One  of  the  stones  of  which  gravel  is  mainly 
composed ;  a  pebble.  Also  Jig. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  304  pise  grauelstonys, 
bat  is,  coueytous  thoutys.  .arn  so  scharpe  &  hevy  as  grauel. 
1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  xlviii.  19  Thy  sede  shal  be  like  as  the 
sonde  in  the  see,  &  the  frute  of  thy  body  like  the  grauel 
stones  thereof.  1650  JER.  TAYLOR  Funeral  Serm.  Ctess 
Carter?  4  The  unevenness  of  a  gravel-stone.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  286  Bees  bear  Gravel  Stones,  whose  poising 
Weight  Steers  thro'  the  whistling  Wind  their  steddy  Flight. 
X795  ANDERSON  Narr.  Brit.  Enter.  China  viii.  99  The  lateral 
parts  are  laid  with  gravel  stones.  1849  JAMES  Woodman 
vii,  Mingled  with  small  gravel  stones  and  thick  loam. 

1 2.  A  kind  of  stone,  having  the  appearance  of 
consolidated  gravel ;  ?  conglomerate.  Obs. 

1715  LEONI  Palladia's  A  rchit.  (1742)  1. 91  Stone,  or  Gravel- 
stone,  or  any  soft  Stone. 

f3.  =  CALCULUS  i.  Obs. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sucton.  74  Voiding  at  length  little  gravell. 
stones  by  urine,  he  was  eased  of  that  paine. 

Gravel-walk.  An  alley  or  path  in  a  garden 
or  pleasure-ground,  laid  with  gravel. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  g  j  a,  Gravell  walkes.  1781  V.  KNOX 
Ess.  Txxv.  I.  323  My  garden  was  laid  out  in  gravel  walks, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  1849  LYTTON  Cox- 
tons  39  Divided  by  three  winding  gravel  walks.  1859 
JEMISON  Brittany  iii.  28  The  quadrangle  is  laid  out  in 
grass-plats  and  gravel-walks. 

Gravely  (g^'-vli),  adv.  [f.  GBAVE  a.'  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  grave  manner. 

1.  Seriously,  soberly,  solemnly. 

'553  Bf.  Gardiner's  True  Otcd.  Translator  to  Rdr.  A  vi, 
How  these  incarnate  deuils  could  soaduisedlye,  so  grauelie, 
and  so  confidently  say  yea  than,  &  so  impudently  . .  saie 
nay  now.  1591  LAMBARDE  Archeion  (1635)  125  Ihe  Kings 
alwayes  most  gravely  and  considerately  repelled  that  sort 
of  attempt.  l«8o  OTWAY  Orphan  III.  iv.  948  My  Lord's  not 
haughty  nor  imperious  Nor  I  gravely  whimsical,  a  1688 
VILI  IERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Chances  iv.  n.  (1714)  155  Don 
Frederick  has  sent  away  this  Wench,  for  all  he  carries  it 
so  gravely.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vie,  W.  xx,  When  asked  hu 

,°.  ,    *  ',,  1.1  IJ I     _.-!,    rnln.  Tir£* 


KANE  Ant.  E.rfl.  II.  ix.  97  It  makts  me  write  gravely, 
for  I  am  far  from  well.  i88a  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Renmal  <>J 
Youlh  54  With  souls  rejoicing  gravely  lu  rejoice. 


GRAVEN. 

1 2.  With  dignity.  Obs. 

1596  SIIAKS.  i  Hen.  If,  n.  iv.  478  If  thou  do'st  it  halfe  so 
grauely,  so  maiestically,  both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  me 
vp  by  the  heeles.  1653  R.  SANDERS  Physhgn.  151  A  mocker 
and  insolent,  going  proudly  and  gravely.  1697-9  DAMPIER 
Voy.  (1702)  I.  397  Having  paced  it  gravely  about  the  Streets 
till  2  or  3  a  clock  in  the  Morning,  their  Idols  were  carry  d 
with  much  Ceremony  into  the  Temple. 

3.  In  an  important  degree  ;  seriously. 

1885  F.  TEMPLE  Relat.  Rclig.  %  Sci.  vi.  171  The  considera- 
tion of  this  incompleteness  gravely  modifies  the  conclusion. 
1895  F.  HALL  Two  Trifles  Introd.  p.  vi,  That  journal  . . 
would  be  gravely  compromised  in  character. 

Graven  ;gr^'Vn),///.a.  [pa.  pple.  of  GRAVE  v^\ 

1.  Sculptured,  hewn. 

1382  WYCLIF  E.roJ.  xx.  4  Thow  shall  not  mak  to  thce  grauen 


. .  are  made  of  graven  stone  without  morter  or  playster. 
1897  W.  WATSON  Hope  World,  etc.  (1898)  18  A  God  for  ever 
jealous  grown  Of  carven  wood  and  graven  stone. 
b.  quasi-rf.  A  graven  image. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Ps.  Ixxvii.  58  In  their  gravens  [Vulg. 
in  sculptilibits  sin's]  they  provoked  him  to  emulation. 

2.  Carved  on  a  surface,  engraved. 

1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Metr.  Leg.,  Columbus  Iviii,  Some 
ardent  youth  . .  will . .  Read  fondly  o'er  and  o'er  his  graven 
name.  1863  P.  S.  WORSLEV  Poems  $  Traial.  8  Huge 
valves,  embossed  with  graven  gold.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr. 
Catullus  xxv.  7  The  rings  from  Thynia  quaintly  graven. 

Graveness  (gr<?'-vnes).  [f.  GRAVE  a.1  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  grave ;  seriousness, 
solemnity  and  sobriety  of  behaviour ;  gravity. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  I.  18/1  Grauenesse  in  counten- 
ance, and  shew  of  apparell.  1606  MARSTON  Fawne  in.  Wks. 
1856  II.  62  Your  once  steady  gravenes.  1655  CULPEPPER 
Riverius  i.  vii.  29  Graveness  of  actions.  1719  D'URFEY 
Pills  II.  318  A  graveness  palls  the  Cupid.  1865  WRIGHT 
Hist.  Caricature  viii.  138  The  graveness  and  air  of  im- 
portance with  which  he  regards  it,  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  barrel  contains  wme.  1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  v. 
ii,  Had  put  off  levity  and  put  graveness  on. 

t  Graveolence,  -ency.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L. 
graveoltntia,  f.  graveolent-em  GRAVEOLENT.]  A 
rank,  offensive  smell. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Graueolentie,  a  stincking  sauour.  1658- 
78  PHILLIPS,  Grareolence.  1676  COLES,  Gravcolencc.  1696 
PHILLIPS,  Graveolencie.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Gravcolency. 

Graveoleut  (gravf-^lent),  a.  [ad.  L.  graveo- 
lent-em, graveolens,  f.  grave,  advb.  neut.  of  gravis 
heavy  -f  olent-em,  olens,  pres.  pple.  otollrc  to  smell.] 
Having  a  strong  or  offensive  smell ;  rank,  fetid. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renoti's  Disp.  212  Odoraments  objected 
to  the  nose  in  great  quantity  are  graveolent.  1669  BOYLB 
Contn.  Neiy  Exp.  n.  (1682)  186  The  Butter  ..  was  yellow 
and  something  graveolent,  yet  it  was  edible.  1721  in  BAILEY. 
'755  in  JOHNSON.  1833  LYTTON  Eng.  %  English  II.  236  He 
strives  to  buoy  himself  from  '  the  graveolent  abyss '  of  his 
infamy.  1862  G.  A.  LAWRENCE  Barren  Honour  I.  5  Such 
playful  missiles  as  graveolent  eggs.  1875  Amlerida.  II.  vii. 
137  The  soul . .  smelled  the  graveolent  vapours  of  Avernus. 

Graver  (giv'-vaj).  Also  5  gravowre.  [f. 
GRAVE  v.1  +  -KB1.  Cf.  F.  graveur  (141!!  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 1.  One  who  digs  or  digs  up  (turf).  Obs. 

1483  Cath.  A  ngl.  163/2  A  Graver,  cespitator,  cultor,fossor.     \ 
1610  Assessment  Wages  fforf.  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1898) 
XIII.  524  A  graver  of  Flaggs  &  Turfes  vd. 

2.  One  who  carves  or  engraves,     f  a.  A  sculptor.    \ 

CI43P   Freemasonry    504    Gravers   and    ymaRe-makers. 
1430-40  LYDG.  Boclias  n.  xy.   (1494)  hjb,  Callicrates  a 
grauer  moost  notable  Of  white  yuor  . .  His  hande  his  iye     j 
so  iuste  were  and  so  stable  Of  an  ample  to  graue  out  Ihe    ' 
lykenesse.    c  1440  Promp.  Pam.  308/2  Gravowre,  sculptor.     , 
«I533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  iv.   (1536)   7  b, 
Romulus  . .  honoured  greally  grauers  in  slone.      1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  Ir.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  viii.  42  Sonnes  of  An- 
therme  the  most  renowned  carver  and  graver  of  Images. 


b.  =  ENGRAVER  i.     Now  rare. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  ix.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
Grauers  use  be  peces  berof  to  signe  and  to  purle  preciouse 
slones.  1483  Cath,  Angl.  163/2  A  Gravere  (A.  Graver  of 
wode  or  melelle),  celator,  sculptor.  1564-78  BULLEYN  Dial 
agst.  Pest.  (1886)  25  A  liuely  grauer  of  Scales.  1621  B' 
JONSON  in  S/iaks.  Wks.  To  Rdr.,  Wherein  Ihe  Grauer  had 
a  strife  with  Nature,  lo  out-doo  Ihe  life,  a  1674  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Ret,,  xiv.  §  70  He  had  lalely  imploy'd  a  Graver  lo 
prepare  a  Greal  Seal.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vcrtue's  Anecd 
Paint.  11786)  I.  164  Cellini  being  ralher  a  sculptor  lhan 
a  graver.  1859  C.  BARKER  Assoc.  Princ.  ii.  49  The  pietv 
.  ^of  our  early  gravers,  enchasers,  and  designers. 

&  A  tool.  a.  A  cutting  or  shaving  tool  of  any 
kind,  t  b.  A  sculptor's  chisel,  e.  An  engraver's 
tool ;  a  burin.  (Now  the  principal  use.)  d  '  An 
instrument  used  for  turning  iron  after  it  has  been 
roughed  out  by  the  heel-tool'  (Ogilvie).  fe  •  A 
Barber  Chirurgeons  Instrument  for  the  taking  Scales 
off  from  the  Teeth'  (Phillips  1678) 

n.      ...in  u. ...._    n-.-j      n      .  .      ^         .    '      ' 


.^Tr.vT  "7   llV°°1'WlVch  iscommonlKGrave 
1714  GAY  Fan  i.  134  Some  work  the  File,  and  Some  the 
Graver  guide.     1836  SIR  G.  HEAD  Home  TV,,,,-  ,82  As  the 
°  b     16  <      Ved'  th<;  grav?r'  or  cut!inS  tot>1  was  «*ea: 

(1640)  ,28  What  figure  of  a  B^dy  wasTysippu's  'ever^bfe 
to  forme  with  his  Graver. .  1 
C.  1662  EVELYN  Clmlcogr.  i.  9  The  Burin  (for  so  they  [the 
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KrenchJ  it-ami  the  Instrument  which  we  [call]  the  Graver). 
1763  H.  WALPOLE  Catnl.  Eugrav.  (1765)  83  George  White 
afterwards  made  use  of  the  graver  for  forming  the  black 
spol  in  eyes,  and  sharpening  ihe  lighl.  1812-16  J.  SMITH 
I'tirioraiiia-  Sci.  <$•  Art  I.  38  With  a  graver,  or  some  finely 

r inted  steel  instrument,  draw  a  line  upon  the  plate.     1889 
HIRST  in  Archaeol.  lust.  Jrnl.  No.  181.  29  Thick  feathers 
delicately  finished  with  a  graver. 

t  Graveress.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [ad.  F.  grave- 
resse,  (.  graver  to  engrave.]  A  female  engraver. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  in.  xvii.  11869}  144  A  graueresse 
of  false  seles. 

t  Gra'very.  Obs.  [f.  GRAVE  ».'  +  -ERT  i  b.] 
The  employment  of  an  engraver ;  engraving. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  537  Neither  shall  you  euer  heare 

of  any  piece  either  of  picture  or  grauerie  and  embossing, 

that  came  oul  of  a  seruile  hand.  1695  I'KI'YS  Let.  m  Academy 

\    9  Aug.  (1890)  in/i,  I  will  with  all  y  speed  I  can,  enable 

my  selfe  to  say  something  to  you  ab'  our  Gravery. 

Graves,  obs.  form  of  GREAVES. 

Graveship  (gre'-vjip).  [f.  GRAVE  sb?  +  -SHIP.] 
a.  The  office  of  a  grave  ;  =GHIEVESHIP.  b.  In 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  district,  in  some 
instances  a  subdivision  of  a  large  parish,  in  others 
comprising  a  number  of  parishes ;  so  called  as 
having  formerly  been  administered  by  a  grave  or 
a  body  of  graves. 

1460  in  Ripon  Ch.  Acts  iSurtees)  365  Thomse  Walworth 
prole  graveship,  12$.  8</.  1653  in  Morehouse  Kirkburton 
«y  Graveship  of  Holme  (i860  145  King  James  being  here- 
tofore seized  in  fee  of  two  water  corne  mills  in  Holmefirth, 
being  a  graveship  within  the  Manor  of  Wakefield,  in  the 
countie  of  York.  1793  Local  Act  33  Ceo.  Ill,  An  Act  for 
Dividing  and  Inclosingthe  Open  Common  Fields ..  and  Waste 
Grounds,  within  the  Townships  or  Graveships  of  Wakefield, 
Stanley,  Wrenthorpe  [etc.].,  in  the  Parish  of  Wakefield. 
1861  MOREHOUSE  Kirkburton  ff  Graveship  of  Holme  141 
In  1828  an  act  was  obtained  for  enclosing  all  the  common 
and  waste  lands  within  the  graveship  of  Holme. 

Graves's  disease.  Med.  [f.  the  name  of 
Dr.  R.  J.  Graves  of  Dublin,  who  in  1 835  recognized 
the  individuality  of  the  disease.]  '  The  diseased 
condition  also  called  Basedow's  disease  and  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre.  It  is  characterised  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid,  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  and 
persistent  palpitation '  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1886). 

1868  tr.  A.  Trousseau's  Clin.  Med.  xix.  548  Graves's 
disease  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  disease  of  the  heart. 
1874  LAWSON  Dis.  Eye  348  Exophthalmic  Goitre.— Graves's 
Disease.  1887  Lancet  n  June  1196/2  An  apparently  well- 
authenticated  case  of  Graves'  disease. 

Gravestone,  grave-stone  (greTi-V|St<™).  [f. 
GRAVE  sb*  +  STONE  rf.] 

1 1.  A  stone  coffin.  Obs.  rare~l. 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  22  Ich..dude  hit  i  graue  stan  in  hire 
grandame  hus. 

2.  A  stone  placed  over  a  grave,  or  at  the  entrance 
of  a  tomb ;  in  later  use  also  applied  to  an  upright 
stone  at  the  head  or  foot  of  a  grave,  bearing  an 
inscription. 

1340  Cursor  M.  17370  (Trin.)  Of  aungels  one  Had  lifte 
awey  be  graue  slone.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII. 
79  Of  be  swetynge  of  be  gravestone  here  is  taken  a  forwet- 
ynge  or  tokenynge  of  be  pope  sone  for  to  deie.  c  1450  St. 
Culhbert  tSurtees)6373  He  kyst  be  graue  stane.  1502  Bury 
Wills  iCamden)  93, 1  will  ouer  my  grave  be  leid  a  graveston 
of  marbull.  1566  in  Peacock  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  112 
The_a!ter  stones  one  is  broken  and  pauith  the  church,  thother 
is  laid  for  a  graue  stonne.  16*7  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  iii.  380. 
1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1840)  26  He  saw  a  ghost  walking 
upon  such  a  gravestone  there.  1821  CLARE  Pill.  Minstr. 
1.  211  Where  the  grave-stone  meets  the  eye.  1845  D. 
JERROLD  St.  Giles  xxi.  (1851)  213  [He]  rose  from  the  grave- 
stone, whereupon  . .  he  was  wont  to  sit.  1884  PAE  Eustace 
79  Cast  the  shadows  of  the  gravestones  on  the  silent  graves. 

t  Gra'vet.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  GRAVE  a.i  +  -ET.J 
A  grave  person. 

1583  STANYHURST  /Eneis  l.  (Arb.)  22  In  this  blooddye  riot 
they  soom  grauet  [L.  pietate  gravem]  haplye  beholding  Of 
geason  pielee,  doo  throng  and  greedelye  listen. 

Gravet,  obs.  form  of  GRAVY. 

Graveward  (grc'-viwgid),   adv.  and  a.      [f. 

GHAVErf.l  +  -WARD.] 

A.  adv.  Towards  the  grave  ;  in  quot.^f. 

1871  G.  MACDONALD  Wks.  Fancy  <$•  Imag.,  Gospel  Women 
vi.  i.  She.  .Her  eyes  hath  graveward  sent. 

B.  adj.  Tending  towards  the  grave  or  death. 
1855  M.  BRIDGES  Pop.  Mod.  Hist.  436  All  trod  the  same 

graveward  path.  1863  W.  LANCASTER  Practcrita  54  Until 
the  tale  of  years  disorb  my  hand,  And  set  a  graveward  dark- 
ness on  my  brain . 

H-  -WARDS.]   =  GHAVEWARD  adv. 

1880  J.  PAYN  Con/id.  Agent  111.255  Whenever  I  thought 
of  Sabey  and_the  little  one  I  sank  gravewards. 

Gravewis,  obs.  form  of  GRIEVOUS. 

Graveyard  (gnfi-viya.id).  [f.  GRAVE  sb.i  + 
YARD.]  A  burial-ground. 

1825  J.  NEAL  Bra.  Jonathan  1. 20  Moving  slowly .. on  their 
way  to  the  grave-yard.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvi. 
III.  621  The.  .desolate  graveyard  of  Donore.  1882  '  MARK 
TWAIN  Innoc.  at  Home  iii.  278  A  desperado,  .who 'kept 
his  private  graveyard  ',  as  the  phrase  went. 

trans/.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  E*p.  xlii.  (1856)  389,  I  re- 
member, .coming  to  a  little  graveyard  of  ice-lablels. 

t  Gra-yiate.  Obs.  [f.  GRAVE  st>.*  +  -ATE  ;  cf. 
landgraviate.']  The  territory  ruled  by  a  '  grave '. 

1728BAILEV,  sv.  Graves-End  [explains  this  name  to  mean] 
tlie  end  of  the  graviate  or  Counly. 


GBA  VI  METER. 

Gravic(gra'vik;,a.  [irrcg.f.  l~gravis(jRA\t.n  > 
+  -ic.J     Pertaining  to  or  causing  gravitation. 
1864  in  WEBSTER.     Hence  in  recent  Diets. 
Gravid  (grarvid) ,  a.     Also  6  gra vide.     [f.  L. 
gravid-us,  l.gravis  burdened,  heavy.(see  GRAVE  <z.i 
Cf.  F.  gravide.]     Pregnant,  heavy  with  young. 

1597  A.  M.  Guillemeau's  f'r.  Chirurg.  zb/2  Woemen 
when  they  are  gravide  with  Childe.  1638  SIR.  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  24  A  carefull  husband  [a.  a  dolphin]  over  his 
gravid  associate.  1799  W.  G.  BROWNE  Trav.  Africa,  etc. 
xxi.  344  If  the  mother. .  become  gravid.  1799  J.  BURNS  (title}, 
The  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus.  1846  ).  BAXTER  Litr. 
Pract.  Acric.  (ed.  4)  I.  344  They  are  gravid  four  months 
and  a  half.  1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Fasti  n.  658  Gravid 
she  grew  with  twins.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  i.  (1880)  51 
Numbers  of  barbel ..  in  a  gravid  state. 

j      fig.    1648-1702  Jos.  BKAUMONT  Psyche  vli.  ci,  Let  The 
I    gravid  Universe  deliver'd  be  From  pangs.     Ibid.  xvn.  cxv, 
j     Resolving.,  to  ease  the  fount  Of  her  impatient  gravid  Eyes. 
;     1873  St.  Paufs  Mag.  n.  225  That  grave  and  gravid  journal 
i    the  Lectern.     1882  St.  James's  Gaz.  28  Mar.,  They  are  not 
I    merely  gravid  with  idea^  but  have  a  plan  to  produce. 
Hence  Gra'vidness,  gravidity. 
17*7  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

ii  Gravidad.  06s.  rare—'1.  In  quot.  erron.  gravi 
|   dud.     [Sp.  gravedad  GBAVITV.]     Gravity. 

1641  Wilts  Recreations  No.  579.  N  5,  He  has  Of  Gravi. 
|    dud  a  dose  full  in  his  face. 

t  Gra'vidate,  v.  Ms.  rare.     [f.  L.  graviiiat-, 

ppl.   stem   of  gravidare  to   burden,   f.  gravidus 

GRAVID:   see  -ATE».]    a.  intr.  To  be  gravid  or 

;   pregnant,  b.  trans.  To  make  heavy,  make  gravid. 

Hence  Gra' vidated ///.  a.,  pregnant. 

1613  COCKERAM  11,  To  be  with  Childe,  Grauidale.  1657 
TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disp.  220  Of  which  wines  we  should 
drink  moderately  . .  for  they  gravidate  the  head,  a  1677 
BARROW  Serin.  Matt.  i.  20  Wks.  1686  II.  349  Whence  her 
womb  is  said. .  to  have  been  jfrrtz/wfa/Vrf  or  great  with  child, 
t  Gravida'tion.  Obs.  Also  8  erron.  gravita- 
tion, [ad.  L.  *gravidation-em,  (.  gravidare  (see 
prec.).]  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  pregnant. 
1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  924  Whare  of  shuld  sho  con- 
ceyue  this  grauidacioune.  1613  COCKERAM  11,  A  being  great 
with  Childe,  Pregnation,  Grauidation.  1654  VILVAIN 
Theorem.  Theol.  i.  8,  The  usual  time  or  term  of  womens 
gravidation.  1665-*  Phil.  Trans.  \.  388  Pregnant  Bitches 
.  .at  certain  times  of  their  gravidation.  17*0  WELTON  Suffer. 
Son  of  God  I.  ii.  20  Her  Gravitation  ..  was  free  from  many 
of  the  Infirmities  common  to  others  of  her  Sex.  Ibid.  iii.  59 
Who  can  conceive,  .the  Graces  Thou  hast  received  during 
the  Nine  months  of  thy  Gravitation  ! 
Gravidity  (gravi-diti).  Also  6  graveditie. 
[f.  L.  gravidilds,  -totem,  f.  gravidus  GRAVID.  Cf. 
r .  gravidilJ.]  The  state  of  being  gravid ;  pregnancy. 
1651  WITTIE  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  u.  76  The  urine  is  not 
changed  by  the  graviditie  it  selfe,  but  onely  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  flowers.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  402 
The  Signs  of  Gravidity  and  Obstructions  are  hard  to  be 
distinguish 'd  in  the  beginning.  1822  34  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  4)  IV.  1 18  During  the  period  of  a  determined  gravidity. 
1880  tr.  H.  von  Ziemssen's^  Cycl.  Med.  IX.  244  Gravidity 
manifestly  induces,  .a  predisposition  to  the  disease, 
t  Graviers,  it.  pi.  Obs.  [Origin  and  form 
doubtful ;  Dekker  Belman  Land.  (1608)  E  3  prints 
graniers.]  False  dice  of  some  kind. 

c  1550  Dice-play  Ajb,  The  names  of  Dyce..A  bale  of 
light  grauiers.  Ibid.  Civ,  Light  grauiers  there  be.  .forged 
cleane  against  the  apparaunt  vantage.  1608  DEKKER  Bel- 
man  Lotid.  (ed.  2)  E  3  A  Bale  of  light  Graniers. 

Gravific  (gravi-fik),a.  [f.  L.gravi-s  heavy  + 
-Fie.]  That  makes  heavy  or  produces  weight. 

1807  Edin.  Rev.  X.  147  The  particles  by  which  this  effect 
is  brought  about,  are  called  by  Le  Sage  the  gravific.  1862 
SIR  H.  HOLLAND  Ess.  i.  15  Hypotheses,  .such  as  that  of 
gravific  atoms  permeating  all  space.  1881  Nature  XXIII. 
462  Regarding  the  gravific  aether  as  simply  a  stationary  gas. 
Gravigrade  (grse'vignf'd),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  Gravigrada  (see  below),  f.  gravi-s  heavy + 
grad-i  to  step,  walk.] 

A.  adj.  '  Walking  heavily ' ;  of  or  belonging  to 
the   extinct   edentate   group   Gravigrada,   which, 
includes  the  Megatherium  and  the  Mylodon. 

1884  in  CASSELL. 

B.  sb.  A  name  formerly  given  to  heavy-paced 
animals,  such  as  the  elephant ;  now,  an  animal  of 
the  group  Gravigrada  (see  A). 

1847  CRAIG,  Gravigrades,  a  name  given  by  Blainville  to 
Mammalia,  comprising  such  heavy-paced  animals  as  the 
elephant.  1849  >S£.  Nat.  Hist.,  Mammalia  III.  109  MM. 
Blainville  and  Dumeril  consider  the  dinotherium  to  have 
been  allied  to  the  lamantins,  or  '  aquatic  gravigrades  '.  1899 
Westm.  Gm.  31  July  3/2  He  regards  it  as  a  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  Gravigrades  of  Argentina,  and  has  given  it 
the  name  of  Neo-Mylodon  Listai. 

tGravi-loetnence.  Obs.-"  [f.  L.gravis  GRAVE 

a.  +  loqui,  loqnent-  to  speak.]     (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Graviloquence,  a  grave  speech,  or 
a  speaking  gravely. 

Gravimeter  (gravi-mftaj).  Physics,  [ad.  F. 
gravimitre  (Guyton  deMorveau,  I  iyi},i.\j.  gravi-s 
heavy :  see  -METER.]  A  kind  of  hydrometer  (resem- 
bling Nicholson's),  for  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  bodies,  whether  liquid  or  solid. 

1797  Nicholson's  jrnl.  June  no  Description  of  a  Gravi- 
meter, or  Instrument  for  measuring  the  Specific  Gravity  of 
Solids  and  Fluids.  By  Citizen  Guyton.  1801  J.  JONES  tr. 
Bygge's  Trav.  Fr.  Repub.  v.  120  Determining  the  Specific 
gravity  of  a  calcedon  by  means  of  Guiton's  gravimeter. 
1868  Nat.  Entycl.  1.991  For  fluids  of  greater  specific  gravity 
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than  water.  .an  instrument,  .which  was  invented  by  Guyton 
de  Morveau,  and  is  designated  *  Gravimeter  ',  may  be  used. 

Also  Oravime'tric,  Gravime  trical  fitf/s.,  per- 
taining to  the  gravimeter  or  to  gravimetry  ;  G-ravi- 
me'trically  aefo.,  by  means  of  the  gravimeter;  in 
respect  of  measurement  by  weight;  Gravi'metry, 
measurement  of  weight. 

1858  THuniciiuM  Urine  39  In  the  generality  of  diseases 
the  gravimetry  of  urine  gives  very  meagre  results  as  yet.  1866 
OOLING  Auiut.  Chein.  100  By  comparing  the  items  gravi- 
metrically  instead  of  volumetrically.  1873  RALFB  Pkys. 
Chan.  216  Gravimetric  [method],  in  which  the  substance 
after  isolation  from  the  mixture  is  weighed  in  the  balance. 
1883  ATKINSON  Ganofs  Physics  (ed.  n)  §  185  This  apparatus 
[volumometer  or  sterometer],  is  of  great  value  in  determin- 
ing the  gravimetrical  deiiMty  of  gunpowder.  1884  Phar- 
iitaceut.  Sec.  Prosp,  13  Volumetric  and  Gravimetric  Quan- 
titative Analyses. 

Graving  vgr^virj),  vbl,  sb.^  [f.  GRAVE  #.i  + 
-ING1.]  1  he  action  of  GRAVE  #.* 

tl.  Digging.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxi.  17  Fodenmt  manus  meas  fy 

edfs  meos  .  .  He  says  thai  grof,  forto  shew  the  mykilnes  of 

is  pyne.  vgly  grauynge  in  hend  and  fete.  Ibid.  Ixxix.  17 
Incensa  igni  •$•  sujffossa.  .Hot  swilke  kyndilynge  and  swilke 
grafeynge  sail  perishe  and  be  dampnyd.  1411  Rolls  Parlt. 
III.  650/1  Certein  Commune  of  Pasture,  and  Turfgravyng. 
c  1440  Promp,  Parv.  208/1  Gravynge,  or  delvynge,  fossio. 
1486  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  242,  iij.  warkmen  ..  grauyng  of 
soddes  to  fill  among  be  wattilles.  [1620  Naworth  Hoiiseh. 
tiks.  (Surtees)  134  To  John  Marsam  for  graving  x  dayes 
woork  of  peates.] 

f2.  (With  possessive  pron.)  Burial.   Obs. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  7  Till  his  grauynge  it 
semyde  als  be  ayere  gafe  seruese.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xvii. 
286  This  mirre  will  I  giffe  to  bi  grauyng.  c  1460  Towntley 
Myst,  xiv.  557  To  thy  grauyng  this  myr  of  me  Resaue  the 
tyll. 

f3.  a.  Carving,  sculpturing,  b.  Incision  of  lines, 
etc.  in  stone,  metal,  and  the  like.  Obs. 

1361  LANUL.  P.  PI-  A.  in.  55  Bote  god  to  alle  good  folk    : 
such  grauynge  defendet  [B-text  adds  To  writen  in  wyn- 
dowes  of  here  wel  dedes].    1382  WYCLIP  Isa.  xlv.  20  The    ; 
lentiles  .  .  that  rereden  vp  a  tocne  of  ther  grauyng.     1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R,  xvi.  xxvii.  (1495)  562  All  kyndes     ; 
of  the   stone  Calcedonius   wythstondeth   grauynge.      1603 
KNOLLES//M/.  Turks  (1621)  1326  Foure  other  vessels  made     , 
of  fishes  bones  whereas  the  art  seemed  miraculous  in  the 
graving,     a  1619  FOTHEKBY  Atheout.  n.  xiv.  §  6  (1622)361 
The  Arte  of  Graving,  in  all  kinde  of  mettals.     1717  DE  FOE 
Syst.  Magic  i.  vi.  (1840)  141  The  writing  and  graving  upon 
hard  stones. 

C.  concr.  Something  cut  or  carved  ;  a  carving, 
sculpture  ;  an  inscription.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1382  WYCI.IF  Ezek.  xl.  22  The  wyndowis  therof,  and 
porche,  and  grauyngis.  1:1440  LYDG.  Balade  in  Harvard 
Studies  (1897)  V.  193  Neuer  in  gravyng  nor  in  portrature 
Sawe  I  depict  so  fayre  a  creature,  c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr. 
Gd.  Manners  (1570)  G  iv,  The  housholder  .  .  Ought  not  to 
be  noted  for  sumptuous  building,  Nor  by  outwarde  grau- 
ing,  or  workes  curious.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Ezek.  xl.  37 
The  graving  of  palme-trees  in  the  front  therof.  1647  W. 
BROWNE  tr.  Gomlerville's  Polexander  iv.  Hi.  258  The  walls 
were  adorned  with  the  same  metall  and  gravings.  1703  T. 
N.  City  fy  C.  Purchaser  268  Triglyph  .  .  signifies  a  hollow 
Graving  like  3  Furrows.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  iv.  xv. 
Belike  you  can  interpret  then  the  graving  Around  this  Ring  1  I 

fig.    1648  Eikon  Bos.  63  Gravings  and  characters  which     I 
by  just  and  lawful  oaths  were  made  upon  their  souls. 
d.  A  grooving. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <$•  Mining  $tf)  If  Mr.  Krom's 
graving  and  facing  of  his  rolls  obviate  the  difficulties  here-    , 
tofore  experienced  with  that  form  of  crusher. 

4.  The  engraving  (of  a  design,  picture,  etc.)  on    , 
a  metal  plate  or  wood  block.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1646  Crashatv's  Steps  to   Temple  Pref.  21  His  skill  in 
Poetry,  Musicke,  Drawing,  Limming,  graving.  1661  EVELYN 
Mem.  (1857)  I.  365  Prince  Rupert  showed  me.  .the  new  way 
of  graving  called  mezzo-tinto.     1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's    '• 
Gardening  Ded.,  The  graving  of  the  Plates.    1753  T.  GRAY    j 
Let.  Wks.  1884  II.  234,  I  am  surprised  at  the  print,  which     | 
far  surpasses  my  idea  of  London  graving.  1762  H.  WALPOLE 
VertHJs  Anecd.  Paint.  I.  iv.  (1765)  66  He  [Holbein]  learned 
besides,  graving,  casting,  modelling,  and  architecture. 

b.  An  engraved  plate  or  an  impression  from  it. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

1760  RAPBR  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  806  note  2  His  plans  seem 
to  be  inverted,  as  gravings  commonly  are.  1823  I.  BADCOCK 
Dom.  Amusem.  138  This  steel  graving  should  have  a  hole 
drilled  in  one  of  its  corners. 

5.  attrib.  ,  as  graving  iron,  knife  ,  skill,  steel,  stick  ; 
graving  tool,  (a)  the  tool  used  by  an  engraver, 
a  graver;  (£)  dial,  (see  quot.  1877). 

14.  .  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  727/15  Hec  revicttca,  a 
*grawyngern.  1580  BARET  Alv.  G  481  A  grauing  iron, 
a  shauing  knife,  scalprum.  1577  KENDALL  Flowers  Epigr. 
64  b,  When  as  he  graues  in  wood,  a  *grauyng  knife.  1784 
COWPER  Tiroc.  300  The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  *gravmg 
skill.  1676  COLES,  Graver^  a  *graving-steel.  1580  HOLLY- 
BAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Vn  Burin,  a  *grauing  sticke.  1591 
PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Bnril,  a  *grauing  toole.  1877  N, 
W.  Line.  Gl0$s.t  Graving-  tool,  a  spade  used  in  making 
drains. 

Graving  (gr^virjl,  vbl.  sb2  [f.  GRAVE  v.2  -f 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  GRAVE  z>.2;  the  cleaning 
of  a  ship's  bottom  by  scraping  or  burning,  and 
coating  with  tar  ;  concr.  ^  graving-  stuff  . 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman"1  s  Grant,  ii.  13  Grauing  is  onely 
vnder  water.  1673  Phil.  Trans.  VIII.  6192  More  cheap 
and  durable  than  any  Sheathing  or  Graving  hitherto  used. 
1780  in  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor  s 
\Vord-M. 

b.  Comb.)  a?  graving  beach  (see  quot.);  graving 
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bowl  dial,  (see  quot.)  ;  graving  dock,  a  dock  into 
which  vessels  are  floated  to  be  graved ;  =  DRY 
DOCK  (see  also  DOCK  sb$  4) ;  graving  piece,  a 
small  piece  of  wood  inserted  to  repair  a  defect  in 
aplank;  f  graving  place  ^=  graving  dock  \  graving 
slip  ^graving  beach  ;  graving  stuff,  the  materials 
used  in  graving. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  \VorJ-bk.,  *Graving  Beach  or  Slip, 
a  portion  of  the  dockyard  where  ships  were  landed  for 
a  tide.  1880  Antrim  $  Down  Gloss.,  *  Graving  bowl, 
a  gratuity  paid  to  ship  carpenters  when  they  have  com- 
pleted the  repair  of  a  vessel,  on  bringing  her  out  of  the  graving 
dock.  1840  Kind.  Hull  Docks  Comm.  53  Graving  docks. 
1894  Times  j  Oct.  6/3  Her  Majesty's  ship  Ringarooma  was 
yesterday  placed  m  the  graving  dock  at  Cockatoo  Island 
for  repairs.  1803  in  Naval  Chron.  XV.  219  The  ship- 
wrights attending  the  caulkers  to  let  in  *graving  pieces. 
1628  Lt-:  GRYStr.  Barclay's  Argenis  353  Part  of  his  Fleet 
being  shaken  with  the  storme  was  brought  vpon  *greuing 
places.  1693  Land.  Gas.  No.  2849/2  The  Mermaid  Fire- 
ship,  as  she  lay  at  the  Graving  Place  in  Cattwater,  was  . . 
unhappily  set  on  Fire.  1702  Ibid,  No.  3849/4  *Graving- 
stuff. 

Gravish  (^r^-vij)  a.  [f.  GRAVE  a.1  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  grave. 

1751  R.  PALTOCK  P.  Wilkins  I.  v.  32  A  gravish  Sailor 
came  and  sat  down  by  me.  1866  CARLYLE  Irving,  Remin. 
(1881)  I.  151  Hat  of  gravish  breadth  of  brim. 

t  Gravisonous,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [f.  L. 
gmvison-us  (f.gravis  heavy  +  sonus  sound)  +  -ous.] 
Having  a  deep  or  heavy  sound. 

1727-90  in  BAILEY.  , 

Gra'vitate,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  gramt-as  + 
-ATE.]  Endowed  with  gravity. 

1827  COLERIDGE  Notes  fy  Lect.  on  Shakespeare  (1849)  "• 
157  The  particles  themselves  must  have  an  interior  and 
gravitate  being. 

Gravitate  (grse*vit?'t),  v.  [f.  mod.'L.gravitat-j 
ppl.  stem  of  gravitart)  f.  grams  heavy,  gravitas 
weight,  GRAVITY.  Cf.  lythc.  Y.graviter^ 

•f  1.  intr.  To  exert  weight  or  pressure ;  to  press 
upon  (on)  \  also  of  heavy  bodies,  to  move  or  tend 
to  move  downward  by  their  own  weight.  Obs. 

In  early  natural  philosophy,  bodies  classed  as  heavy  were 
said  to  gravitate,  and  bodies  classed  as  light  to  levitate,  in 
consequence  of  their  tendency  to  '  seek  their  own  place  \ 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  (164$  112  The  weights,  .do  not 
gravitate  or  weigh  so  much  ..  when  the  aire  is  thick  and 
foggy.  1660  BOYLE  New  E.vp.  Phys.  Mech.  xvii.  no  The 
one  gravitating,  the  other  pressing  with  equal  force  upon  the 
subjacent  Mercury.  1661  —  Spring  of  Air  i.  iv.  1,1682)  9 
When  the  lower  finger  is  removed  then  the  Cylinder  of 
Mercury,  which  before  gravitated  upon  the  Finger  comes 
to  gravitate  upon  the  restagnant  Mercury.  1664  POWER 
Exp.  Philos.  n.  107  By  which  [experiment]  it.  .appears,  that 
water  does  gravitate  in  its  own  Sphaere  (as  they  phrase  it). 
1678  HOBBES  Decani.  Wks.  1845  VII.  140  Water  does  not 
gravitate  on  any  part  of  itself  beneath  it.  1782  A.  MONRO 
Com  far.  A  nat.  (ed.  3)  29  The  lymph  . .  gravitating  upon 
the  inferior  part  of  the  ventricles  may.  .elongate  and  pro- 
duce them.  1788  REID  Aristotle's  Log.  vi.  ii.  144  In  the 
ancient  philosophy.  .Many  things  were  assumed  under  that 
character  without  a  just  title  [e.g.]  . .  that  bodies  do  not 
gravitate  in  their  proper  place.  1808  BENTHAM  Sc.  Reform 
38  The.. burthen  of  patronage,  which,  by  Right  Honour- 
able persons  in  your  Lordship's.. station,  has  always  been 
felt  to  gravitate  with  so  severe  a  pressure,  [1822  IMISON 
Set.  <y  Art  I.  135  As  all  parts  of  the  atmosphere  gravitate, 
or  press  upon  each  .other.] 

t  b.  trans.  To  weigh*do\vn,  oppress.  Obs. 
1754  H.  P.  Hiberniad  i.  6  People ..  condemned  to  Tracts 
of  Land,  and  gravitated  by  an  Atmosphere  baneful  to  them. 
2.  intr.  To  be  affected  by  gravitation  ;  to  move  or 
tend  to  move  by  the  force  of  gravity  towards  a 
body,  as  the  planets  of  the  solar  system  towards 
the  sun,  and  bodies  near  and  on  the  earth  towards 
its  centre,  etc. 

1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect  225  The  sun,  moon,  and  all  the 
planets  do  reciprocally  gravitate  one  toward  another.  1712 
BLACKMORE  Creation  n.  (1736)  57  That  matter  is  with  active 
force  endu'd,  That  all  its  parts  magnetic  pow'r  exert,  And 
to  each  other  gravitate.  1726  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  99 
The  Secondary  Planets  of  Jupiter  gravitate  towards  Jupiter 
..and  both  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Planets  gravitate 
towards  the  Sun.  '739  tr.  AJgarottFs  Newton  s  Philos. 
(1742)  II.  41  All  Bodies  here  below  gravitate,  and  if  left  to 
themselves  descend.  1822  IMISON  Sci,  <$•  Art  I.  16  As  all 
bodies  gravitate  towards  the  earth,  so  does  the  earth 
gravitate  towards  all  bodies.  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Con- 
nect. Phys.  Sci.  \.  (1849)  7  The  satellites  also  gravitate  to 
their  primaries.  1868  LOCKYER  Guillcmitfs  Heavens  (ed.  3) 
436  Systems  of  bodies  which  gravitate  round  a  central  body. 
b.  To  sink  or  fall  by,  or  as  by,  gravitation  ;  to 
tend  to  reach  a  low  level  ;  to  settle  down  (into  a 
place).  /iV.  and  _/£?•. 

1823  CHALMERS  Posth.  Wks.  (1849)  VI.  410  The  soul  sinks 
and  gravitates  again  to  the  dust  of  its  own  kindred  earthli- 
ness.  1847-9  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  (1851)  I.  31  They  gravitate 
into  their  old  way  very  soon.  1851  ROBERTSON  Strtu.  Ser. 
n.  xi.  (1864)  143  The  soul  gravitates  downward  beneath  its 
burden.  1856  FKOUDE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  142  Thus  were  the 
various  parties  in  the  vast  struggle  which  was  about  to 
commence  gravitating  into  their  places.  1879  Rep.  $/. 
George's  Hosp.  IX.  400  The  intestinal  contents.. had  gravi- 
tated behind  the  ascending  colon  to  the  region  of  the 
caecum. 

C.  trans.     To  cause  to  descend  or  sink  by  gravi- 
tation ;  spec,  in  Diamond- digging,  to  manipulate 
(the  gravel)  after  washing,  so  that  the  heavy  stones 
sink  to  the  bottom  (in  quot.  1894  absol.}. 
1894  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XLV.  473  These  are  sufficiently 
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near  the  shore  to  be  used  to  dig  materials  from  lo  be 
gravitated  down  to  the  dam.  1894  Graphic  4  Aug.  129/3 
1 1  n  diamond-digging]  there  is  the  gravitating  machine,  whidi 
has  the  same  effect  on  the  gravel  as  gravitating  by  hand. 

3.  transf.  and  fig.  (intr.)  To  move  or  tend  lo 
move  towards  a  certain  point  or  object  as  a  natural 
goal  or  destination ;  to  be  strongly  attracted  (to 
some  centre  of  influence). 

1673  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  11.  187  A  Lecture  . .  upon 
the  Centers  of  Knowledge  and  Ignorance,  and  how  and 
when  they  Gravitate  and  Levitate.  1776  AfiAlf  Sum  \¥.  N. 
i.  vii.  (1869)  I.  62  The  market  price,  .is  continually  gravi- 
tating towards  the  natural  price.  1777  BURKE  Let.  to  Fox 
Wks.  IX.  154  We  must  gravitate  towards  them,  if  we  would 
keep  in  the  same  system,  or  expect  that  they  should  ap- 
proach towards  us.  1837  SIR  R.  PEEL  in  Croker  Papers 
(1884)  5  July,  A  King.,  is  the  centre  towards  which  all 
business  gravitates.  1865  MERIVALR  ROM.  Etnp.  VIII. 
Ixvi.  245  Rome  . .  was  the  place  to  which  the  imperial 
pilgrimages  gravitated.  1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  Ixv. 
26  The  Irish  no  longer,  as  of  old,  gravitated  to  Scotland. 
1875  MERIVALB  Gen.  Hist.  Rome  Ixxiv.  (1877)  616  The 
common  feeling  of  mankind  was  slowly  gravitating  towards 
the  new  religion. 

Hence  Gra'vitated  ///.  a.  Also  Ora'vitater, 
a  workman  who  'gravitates*. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Gravitated,  weighed,  poised.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  469  The  lungs  were  of  a  pale 
grey,  without  any  marks  of  gravitated  blood.  1894  Graphic 
4  Aug.  129/2  [Diamond-digging)  Then  the  washing  begins. 
A  bucketful  of  gravel  is  put  into  a  fine-mesh  sieve,.. and 
a  'nigger'  takes  it,. .shaking  it  so  as  to  wash  the  gravel. 
He  then  passes  it  to  the  '  gravitater '..  the  gravitater,  by 
dexterous  manipulation,  causing  all  the  heavy  stones  lo  sink 
to  the  bottom  and  come  together  in  the  centre. 

Gravitating  (grarvuVtin),  vbl.  sl>.  [f.  GRAVI- 
TATE if.  +  -ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GRAVI- 
TATE ;  gravitation.  In  quots.  attrib.  passing  into 
adj.  =  gravitative.  Also  Comb.y  as  gravitating- 
machine  (see  GRAVITATE  v.  2  c). 

i66£/V:?7.  Trans.  I.  31  About  the  variations  in  the  Moon, 
and  its  gravitating  principle.  1692  UENTLEY  Boyle  Lect. 
vii.  244  The  Gravitating  Power  of  each  of  them  is  exactly 
proportional  to  their  Matter,  a  1711  KEN  Hymnariutn 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  145  To  see  all  Nature's  Course,  Har- 
monious kept  by  gravitating  Force.  1817  J.  SCOTT  Paris 
Revisit,  (ed.  4)  387  A  general  gravitating  tendency  towards 
the  centre  of  the  state.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  xix.  329  We 
have  a  certain  amount  of  gravitating  force  stored  up. 

Gravitating  (grse-vit^'tirj),  ppl  a.  [f.  GRAVI- 
TATE v.  +  ING  ^.]  That  gravitates  ;  f  exerting 
weight  or  pressure  (obs.)  ;  moving  or  tending  to 
move  by  gravitation. 

1718  J.  CHAMBERI.AYNE  Relig.  Pkilos.  (1730)  II.  xvii.  §  40 
Set  a  Cup  full  of  Water  under  the  Receiver  of  an  Air- 
pump,  then  draw  off  the  gravitating  Air.  1794  J.  HUTTON 
Philos.  Light)  etc.  244  The  gravitating  matter  which  is 
proper  to  this  globe.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xlv.  (1856) 
411  The  opposing  face  of  the  berg  varies  with  every  change 
of  its  gravitating  centre.  1881  GREENER  Gun  83  Manton's 
latest  improvement  in  flint-locks  was  the  gravitating  stop. 
1893  TYNDALL  in  Daily  News  5  Jan.  (1804)  5/4  Lifted  on 
the  wings  of  hope  and  then  let  fall  like  a  simple  gravitating 
mass  without  a  pinion. 

Gravitation  (grsevitr'jen).  [ad.  mod.L.^rrt- 
vit&tiSn-ein,  n.  of  action  i.gravitare  to  GRAVITATE. 
Cf.  F.  gravitation.] 

1.  Physics.  The  action  or  process  of  gravitating ; 
in  early  use,  the  falling  of  bodies  to  the  earth  or 
their  sinking  to  their  lowest  level;   in  later  use 
applied  in  wider  sense  to  the  process  of  which  this 
is  an  instance,  the  moving  or  tending  to  a  centre  of 
attraction. 

^1645  Enquiry  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Math.)  V.  501  If  the 
opinion  be  true,  that  gravitation  is  from  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth,  then,  the  more  remote  from  the  earth,  the  less 
is  the  gravity.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  n.  104  This 
Experiment  seems  onely  to  evince  the  gravitation  of  Ayr 
condensed.  1713  BERKELEY  Guardian  No.  126  P  6  The 
mutual  gravitation  of  bodies.  1797  M.  BAILLIE  Morb.  Anat. 
(1807)  65  Where  blood  too  is  accumulated  in  any  part  of  a 
lung  after  death,  from  gravitation,  it  is  always  of  a  dark 
colour.  1812-16  PLAYFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  II.  308  How  the  gra 
vitation  toward  distant  bodies,  such  as  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
may  affect  the  Earths  rotation  on  its  axis.  1831  BREWSTEK 
Newton  (18551  I.  ii.  26  If  the  moon  was  thus  kept  in  her 
orbit  by  gravitation  to  the  earth,  or,  in  other  words,  its 
attraction,  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Mar.  5  'i  The  substitution 
of  irrigation  by  gravitation  instead  of  by  pumps. 
b.  The  amount  or  degree  of  such  attraction, 

1812-16  PLAYFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  II.  266  The  gravitation  of 
one  planet  to  another,  is  expressed  by  the  quantity  of  mattei 
in  each,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance. 

2.  The  attraction  of  one  body  for  another,  or 
the  effective  force  of  one  body  moving  towards 
another ;  the  tendency  of  every  particle  of  mattei 
towards  every  other  particle,  of  which  the  fall  of 
bodies  to  the  earth  is  an  instance. 

The  law  of  gravitation  i  according  to  which  the  attractive 
force  of  bodies  varies  directly  as  their  masses  and  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them,  was  discovered 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  vii.  196  In  carcasses 
warme  . .  there  doe  exhale  and  breathe  out  vaporous  and 
fluid  parts,  which  carry  away  some  power  of  gravitation. 
1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  225  The  gravitating  power  of  each 
of  them  [planets].. arises  from  the  several  gravitations  or 
attractions  of  all  the  individual  particles  that  compose  the 
whole  mass.  1728  PEMBF.RTON  I'iew  Newton's  Phtlos.  17 
This  power  of  gravitation  extends  up  to  fhe  moon,  and 
causes  that  planet  to  gravitate  ..  towards  the  earth.  1728 
POPE  Dune.  \\.  318  Whirlpools  and  storms  his  circhnp  arm 
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emam  at  its  lount.iin.  1077  riuxut-y  j  ayrnvgr,  AAI.  ^o 
371  The  force  by  which  the  iron  rushes  to  the  earth 
called  gravitation. 

3.  transf.  and  fig.  The  fact  or  condition  of 
being  attracted  towards  an  object  or  point  of 
influence ;  natural  tendency  (to  or  tinvards) ;  in 
bad  sense,  tendency  to  sink  to  a  low  level. 

1644  DIGBY  Man's  Soul  Conci.  454  The  vehemence  and 
intensenesse  of  any  pleasure,  is  proportionable  . .  to  the 
grauitation,  bent,  and  greatnesse  that  such  a  subiect  hath 
to  the  obiect  that  deliijhteth  it.  1688  NORRIS  Theory  Love 
i.  iii.  26  That  moral  Gravity  and  Gravitation  of  the  Soul 
impress'd  on  her  by  the  universal  Good  acting  attractively 
upon  her.  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  588  That  low  And  sordid 
gravitation  of  his  pow'rs  To  a  vile  clod.  1805  WORDSW. 
Prelude  n.  243  The  gravitation  and  the  filial  bond  Of 
Nature  that  connect  him  with  the  world.  1862  MERIVALK 


ivitation  towards  evil.  1883  GILMOUR  Mongols 
xxxii.  373  Russia  has  toleration  for  all  religions,  but  the 
gravitation  is  towards.. the  Greek  Church. 
4.  at  f  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  gravitation  law,  supply 
(cf.  sense  i,  quot.  1888) ;  gravitation  battery  .-= 
gravity  battery  (see  GRAVITT  8  b) ;  gravitation 
measure  (see  quot.  1875). 

1850  H.  MILLER  Footpr.  Creat.  xiii.  (1874)  242  Such  . . 
would  be  the  direct  effects  of  this  gravitation  law.  1875 
EVERETT  lllustr.  C.  G.  S.  Syst.  Units  13  Force  is  said  to 
be  expressed  in  gravitation-measure  when  it  is  expressed 
as  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  given  mass.  1883  JENKIN  Electr. 
Sf  Magnet,  (ed.  7)  227  Gravitation  batteries  are  like  the 
Menotti's  with  the  sawdust  removed.  1806  Westm.  Gaz. 
30  July  7/2  It  [the  water]  will  be  served  by  a  gravitation 
supply  under  a  net  head  of  about  6sft. 
Gravitation,  erron.  form  of  GRAVIDATION. 
Gravitational  (grsevit^-fanal),  a.  [f.  GRAVI- 
TATION +  -At.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by 
gravitation ;  employing  the  principle  or  law  of 
gravitation  (sense  2). 

Gravitational  astronomy :  a  system  of  astronomy  based, 
as  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  on  the  theory  of  gravitation ;  also 
called  theoretical  astronomy  ;  so  g .  astronomer. 

1855  B.  POWELL  Ess.  78  All  kinds  of  physical  agents. . 
thermotic,  electric,  chemical,  molecular,  gravitational,  lumi- 
niferous.  1869  DUNKIN  Midn.  Sky  148.  27  Several  double 
stars  suspected  to  belong  to  a  common  gravitational  system. 
1876  NEWCOMB  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXIII.  101  Theoretical 
astronomy  is_a  term  somewhat  too  vague  and  inclusive; 
and  '  gravitational  astronomy '  somewhat  too  narrow.  1881 
SIR  R.  BALL  in  Eng.  Mech.  1 7  June  349/1  Modern  gravitational 
astronomers.  1889  Chamb.  Jrnl.  16  Mar.  163/1  Venus  has 
nearly  the  same  gravitational  power  as  the  earth.  1893 
SIR  R.  BALI.  Story  of  Sun  75  The  gravitational  method  of 
finding  the  Sun's  distance. 

Hence  Qravita'tioually  adv.,  by  gravitation. 
1887  SIR  W.  THOMSON  Sun's  Heat  in  Gd.  Words  150 
Pieces  of  matter  gravitationally  attracted  together. 

Gravitative  (grarvite'tiv),  a.  [f.  GRAVITATE  v. 
+  -IVE.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by  gravi- 
tation. 

1799  SIR  H.  DAVY  in  Beddoes  Contrib.  Phys.  $  Med. 
A  novjl.  40  When  the  repulsive  motion  eminently  predomi- 
nates over  the  cohesive  and  gravitative  attraction.  1818 
COLERIDGE  in  Rein.  (1836)  I.  216  The  particles  themselves 


o  gravave  orce  n  reaton  to  u.  1891 
Nature  26  July  291  That  the  heat  developed  by  the  falling 
together  of  the  earth's  materials  arose  simply  from  their 
gravitative  potential  energy. 

t  Gra-vitoned,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  grams 
deep,  heavy  +  /onus,  Gr.  roVos  TONE  +  -ED  2.] 
Deep-toned. 

1657  REEVE  God's  Plea  Ep.  Ded.  Relig.  Cit.  o  They  are 
not  yet  come  to  her  [Nineveh's]  .  .  paroxisms  of  conflicts, 
gravitoned  accents  of  prayer. 

Gravity  (grae-viti).  Also  6  gravitefe,  -yte, 
-etie,  -ytye.  [ad.  F.  graviti  (i2-i3th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.)  or  L.  gravitat-em,  gravitas,  n.  of  quality 
f.  gravis  heavy,  weighty:  see  GRAVE  o.l  The 
word  was  first  introduced  in  figurative  senses,  cor- 
responding generally  to  the  Eng.  senses  of  the  adj. 
The  primary  physical  sense  of  the  Lat.  word  came 
into  Lng.  first  in  the  1  7th  c.] 
I.  The  quality  of  being  GRAVE. 

1  1.  Weight,  influence,  authority.  Oh. 

1534  WHITINTON  Tulfyes  Offices  i.  (1540)  2  Plato  if  he 
wolde  have  practysed  this  maner  of  persuadynge,  he  might 
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i6»  BRENT  tr.  Sarpfs  Counc.  Trent  ^,676)  9S  T0  Sd 

AtoSSnT1  mew°hf  gr!!X  a!!d  auth°"'y-  1728  MORGAN 
4  «*»*»  L  'Y-  290  Why  should  these  Circumstances  be  men- 

TONC,>^au  'S'°r^gl?pher,Sf  suct  «ravi'y-  '74'  M.DDLE. 
TON  Cum  II.  x.  406,  I  would  not  have  you  think,  that  any 
Letters  were  ever  read  in  the  Senate  of  greater  weight  than 
yours  both  for  the  eminent  merit  of  your  services,  and  the 
gravity  of  your  words  and  sentiments. 
to-  As  a  title  of  honour  or  respect.  06s. 
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1618  Barnevelt's  ApoL  Ded.  A  ij,  I  offer  it  to  you  with  all 
singular  affection,  and  bending  submission  to  your  grauitie. 
1629  PRV\NI-:  AVzc  Antith.  Pref.  2  It  cannot  be  unknown 
to  your  gravities,  that  [etcj.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  ff  F.  xvii. 
1 1.  24  Your  Gravity,  your  Excellency,  your  Eminence  [etc.]. 

c.  Of  a  ceremony,  proceedings,  etc. :  Solemnity. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  III.  §  10  The  earl  was,  with 

more  clamour  than  was  suitable  to  the  gravity  of  that 
supreme  court,  called  upon  to  withdraw.  1689  EVELYN 
Corr.  12  Aug.  (1879)  III.  445  There  was  at  least  something 
of  more  grauity  and  forme  kept  up.  1716  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Mari+  Sept.,  The  whole  [drawing- 
room]  passes  with  a  gravity  and  air  of  ceremony  that  has 
something  very  formal  in  it.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
vi.  II.  40  The  gravity  and  pomp  of  the  whole  proceeding 
mnde  a  deep  impression  even  on  the  Nuncio.  1855  PRES- 
COTT  Philip  II,  v,  83  The  process  went  on  with  suitable 
gravity. 

d.  Something  grave ;  a  grave  or  serious  subject, 
speech,  or  remark.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1609  Shaksperc's  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  (Qo.  i)Epist.  Fij,  You  should 
see  all  those  grand  censors,  that  now  stile  them  [Playes]  such 

I  vanities,  flock  to  them  for  the  maine  grace  of  their  grauities. 
1850  L.  HUNT  Autobiog.  II.  x.  18  He  seldom  ventured  on 

'  a  gravity,  but  in  echo  of  another's  remark.  1871  GEO.  ELIOT 
in  J.  W.  Cross  Life  (1885)  III.  131,  I  read  aloud.. books  of 
German  science,  and  other  gravities.  Ibid.  III.  325  We 

|    are  deep  among  the  gravities. 

2.  Grave,  weighty,  or  serious  character  or  nature  ; 
importance,  seriousness :  t  *•  of  literary  produc- 
tions, style,  etc.  (obs.) ;  b.  of  events,  facts,  con- 
ditions. 

.  1519  Interl.  Four  Elem.  (Percy  Soc.)  3  They  myght,  yf 
they  wolde,  in  our  Englyshe  tonge  Wryte  workys  of  gravyte 
1533  SIR  T.  MORE  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  964/2  The  iudges 
pane  is  to  see  that  the  punishemente  passe  not  the  grauitie 
of  the  offence.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  I.  x.  g  9  To  punish 
the  injury  committed  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  fact. 
1649  MILTON  Eikon.  viii.  Wks.  (1847)  295/2  Empty  sentences 
that  have  the  sound  of  gravity,  but  the  significance  of 
nothing  pertinent.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1839)  203  The 
gravity  of  every  offence  must  needs  increase  proportionably 
to  the  dignity  of  the  party  offended.  1790  BURKE  fr.  Rev. 
Wks.  V.  74  The  wise  will  determine  from  the  gravity  of  the 
case.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  213  He  was  himself  alive 
to  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  1883  J.  PARKER  Tyiu  Ct.  274 
Great  questions  should  be  considered  in  a  spirit  worthy  of 
their  gravity. 

8.  Weighty  dignity ;  reverend  seriousness ; 
serious  or  solemn  conduct  or  demeanour  befitting 
a  ceremony,  an  office,  etc.;  staidness.  In  later 
use  with  wider  application  :  Seriousness  or  sobriety 
(of  conduct,  bearing,  speech,  temperament,  etc.) ; 
opp.  to  levity  and  gaiety. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570!  233  Let  these  fooles 
auoyde  this  mad  misuse,  And  folowe  the  right  way  of  ver- 
tuous  grauitie.  1549  Coiufl.  Scot.  vii.  70  Sittand  in  ane 
chair  . .  kepand  grite  grauite,  heffand  ane  beuk  in  his  hand. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  xxv.  66  March- 
ing with  great  gravitie.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  166 
Those  songs  which  are  made  for  the  high  key  be  made  for 
more  life,  the  other  in  the  low  key  with  more  grauetie  and 
staidnesse.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  in.  i.  57,  I  neuer  heard 
a  man  of  his  place,  grauity,  and  learning,  so  wide  of  his 
owne  respect.  1642  FULLER  Holy  f,  Pro/.  St.  in.  xxi.  209 
Gravity  in  the  ballast  of  the  soul.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Reb.  i.  §  185  He  was  a  man  of  very  morose  manners  and  a 
very  sour  aspect,  which  in  that  time  was  called  gravity 
1689^90  TEMPLE  Ess.  Pop.  Discontent  Wks.  1731  I.  259 
Gravity  often  passes  for  Wisdom,  Wit  for  Ability.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  »,  f.jo  Our  Entertainment  was  truly 
Noble,  and  becoming  the  Gravity  of  the  Society  [Jesuits]. 
1701  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jerus.  (1732)  145  Let.  2  Their 
Religion  is  fram  d  to  keep  up  great  outward  Gravity.  1771 
MACKENZIE  Man  Feel.  xl.  (1803)  77  The  natural  gravity 
of  her  temper,  .was  such  as  not  easily  to  be  discomposed. 
1823  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Poor  Relations,  His  deportment 
was  of  the  essence  of  gravity.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bon- 
neytlle  III.  39  Captain  Bonneyille  sat  ..  listening  to  them 
with  Indian  silence  and  gravity.  1868  STANLEY  Westm. 
Abb.  i.  (ed.  2)  13  His  manners  presented  a  singular  mixture 
of  gravity  and  levity.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  in. 
vn.  142  She  grew  uneasy  at  the  settled  gravity  of  his  face. 

II.  In  physical  senses. 

4.  fa.  The  quality  of  having  weight,  ponder- 
ability ;  the  tendency  to  downward  motion,  re- 
garded in  ancient  physics  as  a  property  inherent 
in  certain  bodies  (opposed  to  levity,  or  the  upward 
tendency  ascribed,  e.g.,  to  the  element  of  fire).  Obs. 
1622  MALYNES  Ane.  Law-Merch.  62  But  Aristotle  his 
reasons  are  generally  approued,  to  proue  the  earths  stabilitie 
in  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the  world,  because  of  grauitie 
and  leuitie.  1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  I.  iv.  (1635)85 
Grauity  or  heauinesse  is  nothing  els  but  an  inclination  of 
the  parts  of  the  Earth,  returning  to  their  natural!  place. 
1626  BACON  Syhm  §  704  Similitude  of  Substance  will  cause 
Attraction,  where  the  Body  is  wholly  freed  from  the  Motion 
of  Grauity.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  iii.  72  To 
overcome  the  resistance  of  its  gravity  and  to  lift  it  up  from 
the  earth.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  vi.  (1701)  250/2 
Heaven  hath  neither  gravity  nor  levity :  this  is  manifest 
Irom  its  motion  which  is  circular,  not  from  the  center  which 
is  proper  to  light  things,  nor  to  the  center,  as  is  proper  to 
heavie,  but  about  the  center.  1665  GLANVILL  Scefiii  Set. 
xi.  63  Gravity,  which  makes  great  bodies  hard  of  Remove. 
1678  HOBBES  Decam.  viii.  84  Gravity  is  an  Intrinsecal 
Ouahty  by  which  a  Body  so  qualified  descei:deth  perpen- 
dicularly towards  the  Superficies  of  the  Earth. 

b.  Weight,  heaviness  ;  chiefly  =  specific  gravity 
(see  c),  but  occasionally  the  weight  of  an  individual 
portion  of  matter,  a  definite  amount  of  weight. 
Not  now  in  scientific  use,  exc.  in  centre  of  gravity 
(see  CENTRE  sb.  16). 


GRAVITY. 

1641  WII.KINS  Math.  Magidi  i.  iii.  (1648)  15  With  this 
kinde  of  Ballance,  it  is  usual!  by  the  help  onely  of  one 
weight,  to  measure  sundry  different  gravities.  1650  BULWER 
Anthropomet.  122  Their  gravity  and  weight  may  also 
offend  the  upper  Lip.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  n.  105 
The  reason  why  the  Quicksilver  descends  at  all  in  the  first 
Experiment,  is  from  its  exceeding  gravity.  1722  WOLLASTON 
Relig.  Nat.  ix.  213  Inanimate  bodies,  which  have  different 
gravities.  1750  JOHNSON  KamHer  No.  69  T  8  Liquors  of 
different  gravity  and  texture  which  never  can  unite.  1805- 
17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  265  The  degrees  of  gravity 
of  minerals.  1807  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  149  The 
weights,  or  gravities,  of  bodies  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
are  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  matter  contained  in 
them,  c  1860  FARADAY  Forces  Nat.  i.  21  Let  us  examine 
it  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  its  heaviness,  or  its  gravity. 
o.  Specific  gravity.  The  degree  of  relative 
heaviness  characteristic  of  any  kind  or  portion  of 
matter;  commonly  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  a  given  volume  to  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  some  substance  taken  as  a  standard  (viz. 
usually  water  for  liquids  and  solids,  and  air  for 
gases).  Abbreviated  sp.  gr. 

Since  the  weights  of  bodies  are  proportional  to  their 
masses,  their  specific  gravities  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  their 
densities ;  and  in  some  scientific  books  the  term  density 
has  displaced  specific  gravity. 

1666   BOYLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  I.  No.  14.  234  In 


lerent  specmck  gravities  (as  the  word  is  now  a-days)  < 
it  was  wont  to  be  called,  and  I  think,  better)  Intensive 
gravity,  one  from  the  other.  1696  WHISTON  Theory  Earth 
i.  (1722)  61  Fluids  are.  .as  capable  of  all  degrees  of  Density 
and  specifick  Gravity,  as  Solids.  1758  REID  tr.  Macquer's 
Chytn.  I.  2«  As  the  fire  carries  off  the  most  aqueous  part, 
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of  equal  bulks  bodies  may  be  separated  and  arranged  in 
species.  Hence  the  term  specific  weight  or  specific  gravity. 
1868  LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  ix.  §  50  (1879)  311  The  mean 
density,  or  specific  gravity,  of  its  materials.  1870  ATKINSON 
Ganofs  Physics  (ed.  4)  §  24  The  relative  density  of  a  sub- 
stance is  generally  called  its  specific  gravity. 
Jig.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Spir.  Laws  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  66 
The  permanence  of  all  books  is  fixed  by.  .their  own  specific 
gravity,  or  the  intrinsic  importance  of  their  contents. 

d.  Specific  gravity  beads  or  bulbs :  small  hollow 
glass  spheres  used  in  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  liquid  (see  quot.  1884).  Specific 
gravity  bottle  oifiask :  an  instrument  for  determin- 
ing the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  it  with 
that  of  an  equal  volume  of  a  standard  liquid  under 
the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  ; 
a  pycnometer. 

1863  ATKINSON  Ganot's  Physics  §  99  Specific  gravity  flask. 
1881  Ibid.  (ed.  10)  $  122  The  pyknometer  or  specific  gravity 
bottle.  1884  A.  DANIELL  Pritu.  Physics  198  Specific-gravity 
bulbs.  Bulbs  are  sold  which  are  known  to  float  without 
rising  or  sinking  in  liquids  of  the  sp.  gr.  marked  in  numbers 
upon  them.  A  number  of  them  are  thrown  into  the  liquid  ; 
those  which  bear  too  high  a  number  sink,  those  which  are 
too  light  rise ;  the  one  exactly  corresponding,  if  there  be 
one,  is  at  rest  anywhere  in  the  fluid. 

6.  The  attractive  force  by  which  all  bodies  tend 
to  move  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth;  the 
degree  of  intensity  with  which  a  body  in  any 
given  position  is  affected  by  this  force,  measured 
by  the  amount  of  acceleration  produced.  Also 
dften  in  wider  sense,  the  degree  of  intensity  with 
which  one  body  is  affected  by  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  exercised  by  another  body. 

Some  writers  who  restrict  the  word  to  terrestrial  attraction 
apply  it  to  the  resultant  of  the  earth's  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion and  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  the  earth's  rotation, 
while  others  apply  it  to  the  gravitational  component  only. 

1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Led.  iv.  (1724)  126  Without  Gravity, 
the  whole  Universe  . .  would  have  been  a  confused  Chaos. 
a  1721  KEILL  Maupertuh'  Diss.  (1734)  53  The  Gravity  in 
A  towards  v  being  =  IT.  1756  BURKE  Subl.  4-  B.  iv.  i,  If  I 


329  A  mean  force  tending  l_ 

Moon's  gravity  to  the  Earth.  1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol. 
(1843)  IL  219  These  ubiquitaries — some  flying  about — others 
pacing  against  gravity  up  the  walls  or  upon  the  ceiling. 
1837  BREWSTER  Magnet.  246  A  pendulum,  oscillating  by  the 
action  of  gravity.  1854  —  More  Worlds  iv.  70  An  accurate 
calculation  of  the  force  of  gravity  upon  Jupiter.  1867 
HERSCHEL  Fam.  Lect.  Set.  90  note,  A  force  directed  to  the 
sun  differing  by  a  mere  infinitesimal  from  its  direct  gravity. 
1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  i.  230  Thus,  approxi- 
mately, the  poundal  is  equal  to  the  gravity  of  about  half  an 
ounce. 

f6.  Heaviness,  sluggishness  (of  bodily  condi- 
tion). Obs.~l  (a  Latinism). 

1610  HEALEV  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xxii.  xv.  (1620)  838 
About  thirty  yeares  man  is  in  his  full  state  and  from  that 
time  he  declineth  to  an  age  of  more  grauity  and  decay. 

7.  Of  sounds :  Lowness  of  pitch. 

1669  HOLDER  Elem.  Sp.  18  There  may  be  other  ways  of 
discriminating  the  voice,  e.g.  by  Acuteness  and  Gravity. 
1721  A.  MALCOLM  Treat.  Mus.  539  All  this  seems  plainly 
to  put  the  Difference  of  the  Tones  only  in  the  Acuteness  or 
Gravity  of  the  Whole.  1828  BUSBY  Mus.  Man.,  Gravity, 
a  word  used  in  contradistinction  to  acute  :  depth  of  sound. 
1889  H.  C.  BANISTER  Music  (ed.  14)  §  2  The  pitch— acute- 
ness  _or  gravity— of  a  musical  sound  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  of  the  vibrations  which  produce  it. 


GRA.VOUS. 

HI.  8.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a.  simple  attrib. 

i88a  Rep.  to  Ho.  Kefir.  Free.  Mel.  U.S.  650  The  mill  itself 
is  put  up  on  the  terrace  or  'gravity  '  plan,  the  movement 
of  ore  in  process  of  treatment  being  always  down.  1894 
l>u/iii£(\3.  S.)  XXIV.  1  73/2  The  house  was..  held  together 
nominally  by  a  little  mud  and  mortar,  in  reality  by  virtue 
of  being  laid  in  the  gravity  line. 

b.  Special    comb.  :   gravity   battery,   cell,   a 
galvanic  battery  or  cell  in  which  the  liquids  are 
kept  apart  by  the  force  of  gravity  alone  ;  gravity 
escapement  (see  quot.  1884);  gravity-railroad, 
'  a  railroad  in  which  the  cars  move  down  an  inclined 
plane,  or  a  series  of  inclined  planes,  under  the  action 
of  gravity  alone"  (Cent.  Diet.};  gravity-wedge,  a 
weilge  that  falls  into  position,  when  released,  by 
the  force  of  gravity  alone. 

1870  ATKINSON  GanoCs  Physics  (ed.  4)  §  704  A  kind  of 
battery  has  been  devised  in  which  the  porous  vessel  is  entirely 
dispensed  with,  and  the  separation  of  the  liquids  is  effected 
by  the  difference  of  density.  Such  batteries  are  called 
*grai<ity  batteries.  1876  PKEECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy 
31  The  so  called  '  Gravity  '  batteries.  1850  DENISON  Clack 
ff  Watch  Making  71  The  most  simple,  .form  of  the  "gravity 
escapement  is  this.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  «,  Clockm. 
i  j  5  Gravity  Escapement,  an  escapement  in  which  impulse 
is  given  to  the  pendulum  by  a  weight  falling  through  a 
constant  distance.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Oct.  2/2  A  very 
simple  but  effective  "gravity-wedge  safety  apparatus. 

Hence  Gra-vityship,  used  as  a  mock  title. 

1771  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  I.  570  God  forgive 
his  Gravityship  the  very  Reverend  Father  Provincial. 

Gravo-,  bad  combining  form  of  GKAVE  a. 

1807  J.  THELWALL  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXIII.  30  Their 
distinctions  of  grave-acute  and  acuto-grave  or  circumflexes. 

t  GraTTOUS,  a.  Ol>s.  rare.  [f.  L.  grav-ts  or  Eng. 
GRAVE  a.  +  -ous,  possibly  influenced  by  grievous.] 
Grave.  So  f  Gra-vously  adv.,  gravely. 

'535  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII  (1849)  VII.  614  Pausing  in 
every  degree,  and  preceding  in  a  gravous  sorte,  with  mature 
advise  and  deliberation.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Eiiw.  IV 
(an.  22)  (1550)  56  Grauous  matters,  concernyng  the  welthes 
of  bothe  the  Realmes.  Ibid.  (an.  23)  59  b,  If  wee.  .would.. 
in  our  myndes  grauously  ponder  the  fraile  .  .  imbecilitie  of 
our  humayn  nature.  Ibid.,  Hen.  VII  (an.  i)  3  He  would 
that  there  should  be  elected  the  most  prudent  &  grauous 
persons  of  euery  countie. 

Gravure  *  (gr^-vinoj).  rare—*,  [f.  GRAVE  ».l 
+  -URE.  Cf.  F.  gravure  engraving.]  The  fact 
of  being  graven  or  engraved. 

1876  LANIER  Poems,  Dedication,  Symbol  of  gravure  on 
his  heart  to  be. 

Gravure2  (gravfir,  gne-viuoj).  [Shortened 
from  PHOTOGRAVURE.]  The  process  of  engraving 
by  means  of  photography;  a  print  produced  by 
this  process.  Also  attrib. 

1893  Daily  News  29  June  5/4  Accompanied  by  numerous 
Woodbury  gravure  illustrations.  1896  Ibid.  II  June  3/1  A 
number  of  Herkomer  gravures,  including  portraits  .  .  and 
copies  of  well-known  pictures. 


(grc'-vi).  Forms  :  4-5  grav6,  5  gravey, 
greve,  grovy,  (7  gravet),  greavie,  -y,  Sgraivie, 
7-8  gravie,  5-  gravy.  [Of  obscure  origin. 

The  receipts  quoted  under  sense  i  below  are  substantially 
identical  with  receipts  in  OF.  cookery  books,  in  which  the 
word  is  grant.  For  the  OF.  word  the  reading  £rn«i<  seems 


certain  (though  _in  printed  texts  grave"  usually  appears) ;  it 
is  prob.  cogn.  with  OF.  grain  'anything  used  in  cooking' 
(Godef.),  and  with  GRENADE*,  GRENADINE;  cf.  also  faits 
grenoit  =  '  gravy  bastard  '.  But  in  the  Eng.  MSS.  the 
word  has  nearly  always  either  a  v  or  a  letter  which  looks 
more  like  u  than  «  (the  only  exception  being  in  the  '  table  ' 
to  Liber  Cocorum,  which  has  thrice  grane,  while  the  text 
has  graue).  As  the  ME.  word  was  therefore  identical  in 
form  with  the  mod.  word,  it  seems  difficult,  in  spite  of  the 
difference  in  sense,  to  regard  them  as  unconnected.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  evidence,  the  most  probable  conclusion 
is  that  the  OF.  grant  was  early  misread  as  grave,  and  in 
that  form  became  current  as  a  term  of  English  cookery.) 

1 1.  Some  kind  of  dressing  used  for  white  meats, 
fish,  and  vegetables,  which  seems  to  have  consisted 
of  broth,  milk  of  almonds,  spices,  and  (usually) 
wine  or  ale.  Gravy  bastard:  app.  an  inferior 
imitation  of  this.  Obs. 

?ci39o  Form  of  Cury  (1780)  22  Connynges  in  Grauey. 
Take  Connynges  . .  and  drawe  hem  with  a  gode  broth  with 
almandes  blanched  and  brayed,  do  berinne  suger  and  powdor 
gynger.  Itid.  59  Oysters  in  Gravey.  Schyl  Oysters  and 
seeb  hem  in  wyne  and  in  hare  own  broth,  cole  the  broth 
thrugh  a  cloth,  take  almandes  blaunched,  grynde  hem  and 
drawe  hem  up  with  the  self  broth  &  alye  it  wi|>  floer  of  Rys 
and  do  the  oysters  berinne,  cast  in  powder  of  gynger,  suger, 
macys.  c  1410  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  25  For  tenchis  in 
grave1.  Sethe  J>y  tenchis. .  Grynd  peper  and  safron  with  ale 
..  With  tenchis  brothe,  bou  temper  hit.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  586/4  Gams,  greue.  [Cf.  Ibid.  740/38  Hie  ganis, 
a  fyscbrowe.]  14..  MS.  A rundel in  Honseh.  Ord.  (1790) 
446  Eles  in  Grave.  Take  almondes  and  grinde  hem  [etc.]. 
(•1430  Two  Cookery-Iks,  13  Oystres  en  grauey.  Ibid., 
Oystrys  in  grauy  bastard. ..  take  be  water  of  be  Oystrys, 
&  ale,  an  bredey-straynid.  .an  put  it  on  a  potte,  an  Gyngre, 
Sugre,  Saffron,  powder  pepir,  and  Salt.  Ibid.  33  Whyte 
I'e>,yn  in  grauey.  c  1450  Ibid.  101  A  litul  gravey  of  be  pike. 
c  1470  Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (Napier  1882)  117  To  mak  tenche 
in  grave,  tak . .  your  tenche  and  sethe  hym  and  alay  it  with 
myed  bred  pepper  and  saffron  and  temper  it  with  the 
tenches  brothe,  then  lay  the  tenche  in  a  platter  and  poure 
on  the  grave.  <  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  789/35  Hec 
promnlada  [l-^promulsida,  promulsis]  grovy.  1508-13 
Jilt.  Ktruynge  (W.  de  W.)  64  Sprottes  is  good  in  sewe.. 
oystres  in  ceuy,  oysters  in  grauy,  menewes  in  porpas. 
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2.  The  fat  and  juices  which  exude  from  flesh 
during  and  after  the  process  of  cooking ;  a  dressing 
for  meat  or  vegetables  made  from  these  with  the 
addition  of  condiments. 

1591  A.  W.  Bk.  Cookrye  4  Boile  it  [a  Swan)  vntill  it  be 
somwhat  thick,  and  put  in  two  spoon  full  of  the  grauye  of 
the  Swan.  1600  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  ii.  184  lust.  There 
is  not  a  white  haire  in  your  face  but  should  haue  his  effect 
ofgrauity.  Falst.  His  effect  of  grauy,  j>rauie,grauie.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  312  The  grauie  or  dripping  ..of  the 
Hyaenes  liuer,  newly  taken  out  of  the  body.  1615  CHAPMAN 
Oifyss.  xvin.  62  There  are  now  at  fire  Two  brests  of  Goat:  both 
which,  let  Law  set  downe  Before  the  man  . .  With  all  their 
fat  and  greauie.  1638  RAWLF.Y  tr.  Bacon's  Life  ff  Death  (1650) 
47  Gravies  of  Meat . .  Are  good  for  old  Persons.  1661  LOVELL 
Hist.  Anim.  ff  Min.  Introd.,  The  gravet  of  rosted  meat. 
1709  ADDISON  Tatter  No.  148  F  i  A  whole  roasted  Ox, 
(which  was  certainly  the  best  Way  to  preserve  the  Gravy). 
1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  69  When  you 
dish  it  [a  tonguel  up,  pour  a  little  brown  gravy.  1846  MRS. 
GORE  Eng.  Ckarac.  (1852)  109  The  pure  and  transparent 
gravies  of  France.  1868  J  EWRY  Model  Cookery  270  Serve  it 
up  hot  with  a  rich  gravy  poured  round  it. 

b.  transf.  Also  in  phr.  goose  •without  gravy 
(see  GOOSE  sb.  i  d)  ;  to  stem  in  one's  own  gravy, 
to  be  bathed  in  sweat. 

1690  E.  WARD  London  Spy  ix.  14  He  reliev'd  us  out  of 
our  Purgatory  [a  bath],  and  carried  us  to  our  Dressing 
Room,  which  gave  us  such  Refreshment  after  we  had  been 
thus  long  stewing  in  our  own  Gravy,  that  [etc.],  a  184$ 
HOOD  Wid(rtv  iii,  As  if . .  to  soothe  his  grave  with  sorrow's 
gravy  [i.e.  tears]. 

3.  at/rib,  and  Comb.,  as  gravy-boat,  sauce,  soup, 
spoon;  instrumental, as,  gravy-dripping  %&}.;  gravy 
beef,  a  part  of  the  leg  of  beef  which  is  cooked  for 
the  sake  of  its  gravy  ;  gravy-eyed  a.  (see  qnot.). 

'747  M»s.  GLASSE  Cookery  ii.  39  Lay  a  Pound  of  "Gravy 
Beef.. over  your  Chickens.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe 
175  Digging  his  dirty,  'gravy-dripping  knife  into  the  salt- 
cellar. 1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  "Gravey  eyed, 
blear  eyed,  one  whose  eyes  have  a  running  humour.  17*9 
MRS.  RAFFALD  Engl.  Housekpr.  (1778)  24  To  make  the 
*gravy  sauce,  put  a  little  brown  gravy  into  a  sauce-pan, 
with  one  anchovy.  1604  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xvii.  (1737) 
74  'Gravy  Soupe.  1765  GOLDSM.  Ess.  xxv.  227  He  drank 
gravy-soup  when  he  could  get  it.  1813  Sporting  Mag. 
XL1I.  133  A  basin  of  gravy-soup  ..  was  placed  before  him. 
.1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chm.  \,  A  "gravy  spoon. 

Gravylle,  Gravyn,  obs.  ft".  GRAVEL,  GRAVE  ».i 
Grawacke,  variant  of  GRAUWACKE. 
Grawe,  obs.  form  of  GRAVE,  GROW. 
Grawell,  obs.  form  of  GRAVEL. 
Grawin,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  GRAVE  z/.1 
Grawls,  Anglo-Irish  form  of  GRILSE. 
Grawous,  obs.  form  of  GRIEVOUS. 
Gray,  etc. :  see  GEEY. 
Grayboyle,  obs.  form  of  GARBOIL. 

1620  Concession  to  jf.  Merrick  in  Rymer  Fcedera  (1710) 
XVII.  256  The  late  Troubles  and  Grayboyles  happened  in 
that  State. 

Graydon,  Grayel,  obs.  ff.  GRADDAN,  GRAIL!. 

Graylag :  see  GREYLAG. 

Grayle,  var.  GRAIL  ' ;  obs.  f.  GRAIL  3,  gravel. 

Grayling  (greHirj).  Also  5  gra-,  gray-,  gre- 
lyng(e,  grayllyng(h)e,  6-7  grailing,  7-8  grey- 
ling,  8  gragling.  [f.  gray,  GREY  a. :  see  -LINO.] 

1.  A  freshwater  fish   of  the  genus    Thymallus 
(family  Salmonidse),  of  a  silvery-grey  colour  and 
characterized  by  a  long  and  high  dorsal  fin. 

The  common  European  grayling  is  Thymallus  vnlgaris ; 
other  species  are  T.  signifer,  the  American  or  Alaskan 
grayling,  and  T.  ontariensis,  the  Michigan  grayling. 

a  1450  Fysshynge  111.  angle  (1883)  15  Ye  schall  angle.  .For 
be  trowyt  the  grelyng  and  be  barbel.. with  a  lyne  of  ix 
herys.  Ibid.  17  A  dubbed  hooke  for  the  troute  &  gral- 
yng.  a  1490  BOTONER  Ilin.  (1778)  358  Yn  Wye  water  sunt 
pisces,  trouthes,  cullys,  loches,  anguillae,  grayllynghes.  1496 
Bk.  St.  A  Hans,  Fishing;  h  6  b,  The  grayllynge  by  a  nother 
namecallydvmbreisa  delycyous  fysshe  to  mannys  mouthe. 
1577-87  HARRISON  England  i.  xiv.  in  Holinshed  (1807)  I. 
123  In  this  riuer  [Wie]  be  vmbers,  otherwise  called  grailings. 
a  1671  WILLUGHBY  Icthyogr.  (1686)  Tab.  N  8,  A  Greyling  or 
Omer.  1787  BEST  Angling  y)  The  Gragling,  Grayling  or 
Umber.  This  fish  has  three  different  names  given  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  parts  of  England  where  it  is  found. 
1855  TENNYSON  Brook  58  And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout. 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling 
viii.  (1880)  294  If  the  trout  be  the  gentleman  of  the  streams, 
the  grayling  is  certainly  the  lady.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES 
Mount.  ff  Mere  xi.  89  The  tender-mouthed  grayling.  1882 
Michigan  AT  its  Resources  29  Brook  trout  and  grayling  are 
plenty  in  some  of  the  small  rivers  of  the  northern  counties. 

b.  An   Australian   fish,    Prototroctes    marietta, 
closely  resembling  the  English  grayling. 

1880  W.  SENIOR  Travel  *  Trout  94  The  cucumber 
mullet . .  I  have  long  expected  to  be  a  grayling.  i88a 
TENISON- WOODS  Fish  o/  N.  S.  Wales  109  (Morris)  The 
Australian  grayling,  which  in  character,  .is  almost  identical 
with  the  English  fish  of  that  name.  1889  CassflFs  Pic- 
turesque Austral.  (1890)  IV.  206  The  river  abounds  in  the 
delicious  grayling  or  cucumber  fish. 

c.  (See  quot.) 

1889  '  JOHN  JJicKERDVKE '  Bk.  All-round  Angler  m.  95 
note.  In  parts  of  Ireland  grilse  are  termed  grayling,  and  in 
the  markets  of  the  Midlands  pollan . .  is  sold  as  Irish  grayling. 

2.  A  common  butterfly  (ffifparchia  Senate),  so 
called  from  the  grey  under-side  of  the  wings. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Cotnpmd.  241  Hipparchia 
Semele  (grayling,  or  rock  nnderwing).  1841  WESTWOOD 
Brit.  Butterflies  68.  1893  MORRIS  Brit,  Butterflies  51, 


GRAZE. 

1893  Daily  Navs  i  Feb.  8/a  The  grayling.  This  quiet 
coloured  butterfly  is  a  native  of  stony  hill  sides. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  grayling-angler,  -Jishing, 
-fly ;  grayling  sky,  a  sky  of  a  silvery-grey  colour. 

1894  H.  NISBET  Bush  Girts  Rom.  6  The  motionless  figure 
as  it  lies  under  that  grayling  sky.  1889  '  IOHN  BICKERDYKE  ' 
Bk.  All-round  Anglirm,  97  The  best  Test  grayling-flies. 
1898  Speaker  29  Oct.  515/2  Your  grayling  angler  casts  it 
[his  fly]  in  very  different  fashion. 

Graymalkin,  variant  of  GRIMALKIN. 

Gray  mercy,  obs.  variant  of  GHAMERCT. 

Graymill  (gr?-mil).  Also  6  gray  mil'e,  myle, 
7  greimile.  [Etymological  perversion  (after  gray, 
GREY  a.)  of  F.  gremil  CROMWELL.  (A  further 
corruption  is  grey  millet:  see  GREY  a.  10.)]  = 
GROSIWELL. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  llerbes  49  Lithospermon  is  called 
of  the  Herbanes  M  ilium  solis,  in  englishe  Grummet,  but  it 
shoulde  be  called  Gray  myle.  1551  —  Herbal  n.  40  Litho- 
spermon . .  is  called  gray  mil  of  the  blewish  gray  color  that 
it  hath.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Litlwspermum  . .  Some 
take  it  to  be  grummell,  or  gray  mile.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
(1634)  II.  284  Of  all  herbes  that  be,  there  is  none  more 
wonderful  then  Greimile.  1611  COTGR.,  Granil,  the  hearb 
Gromill,  Grummell,  or  Graymill.  1756  WATSON  Leicestersh. 
Plants  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  814  Cromwell,  Gromil,  or 
Graymill. 

Grayn(e,  Grayth(e,  obs.  ff.  GRAIN,  GRAITH. 
Grayvez,  Graz,  obs.  fT.  GREAVES,  GRASS. 
Graze  (gr^z),  sb.    [f.  GRAZE  v.'£\ 

1.  An  act  or  instance  of  grazing,  touching  lightly, 
or  rubbing  against,  a  surface  in  passing :  said  esp. 
of  shot ;  also,  '  the  point  at  which  a  shot  strikes 
and  rebounds  from  earth  or  water '  (Smyth  Sailor's 
Word-bk.  1867). 

1693  in  Capt.  Smiths  Seaman's  Gram.  n.  xxvi.  136  The 
Graze  of  the  Bullet  at  the  first  Shot.  1864  Daily  Tel. 
7  June,  Dividing  the  sum  of  all  the  distances,  taken  from 
the  muzzle  to  the  first  graze.  1876  Daily  Nems  30  Sept.  2/2 
Common  shell,  .which  gave  a  range  of  about  3,000  yards  at 
the  first  graze.  1879  PROCTOR  Pleas.  IVays  Set.  v.  112  All 
successive  grazes  [of  a  ray  of  light]  would  be  indicated  to  us 
by  accessions  of  lustre.  1899  Speaker  1 1  Nov.  133/1  The  diffi- 
culty is . .  to  secure  a  fuze  sufficiently  delicate  to  act  on  graze. 

2.  A  superficial  wound  or  abrasion,  caused  by 
an  object  rubbing  against  the  skin  of  the  body. 

1847  Ulustr.  Land.  News  10  July  30/1  A  few  grazes  and 
bruises  were  all  the  evils.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendoti  \. 
151  Quite  a  slight  wound,  just  a  graze  of  the  arm. 

Graze  (gr^z),  z-.i  Forms:  4-8  grase,  (5 
gresyn,  6  grease),  6-  graze.  [OE.  grasian,  f. 
gras-,  grxs  GBASS  sbl ;  cf.  MDu.,  MHG.  grasen 
(Du.  grazen,  G.  grasen),  Sw.  grd'sa,  Da.  grsesst, 
trans,  and  intr.] 

1.  intr.  Chiefly  of  cattle :  To  feed  on  growing 
grass  and  other  herbage. 

c  toco  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  200  [Se  be]  oxan  grasiende  gesihl> 
sige  ceapas  [read  ceapes]  jetacnaS.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I. 
142  Lich  an  oxe  under  the  fote  He  graseth.  c  1430  LYDG. 
Min.  Poems  (1840)  121  Nature  hathe  . .  Ordeyned.  .Sheepe 
in  theyr  pasture  to  grase  day  and  nyght.  1585  T.  WASHING- 
TON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  viii.  40  b,  Driving  them  [partridges] 
in  the  daye  time  top  goe  grase  in  the  mountaynes.  1624 
CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia,  iv.  in  Our  Hogs  and  Cattell  haue 
twentie  miles  circuit  to  graze  in  securely.  1784  COWPER 
Task  vi.  774  The  lion,  and  the  libbard,  and  the  bear  Graze 
with  the  fearless  flocks.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonneville 
1. 102  The  poor  jaded  horses  were  turned  out  to  graze.  1879 
STAINER  Music  of  Bible  2  The  god  . .  found  a  mountain 
tortoise  grazing  near  his  grotto.  1894  J.T.  FOWLER  A damnan 
Introd.  51  The  cows  that  grazed  in  the  monastic  pastures. 
b.  Proverb. 

1309  BARCLAY  ShytofFolys  (1570)  189  Suche  as  they  most 
gladly  dead  would  haue  Eateth  of  that  goose  that  graseth 
on  their  graue.  1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abingt.  (1841) 
25  '  The  goose  that  graseth  on  the  greene ',  quoth  he, '  May 
I  eat  on  when  you  snail  buryed  be  1 '  163*  in  Crt.  #  Times 
Chas.  /(i848)  II.  177  He  looks  fresh,  and  enjoys  his  health 
..so  that  if  any  other  prelate  do  gape  after  his  benefice,  his 
grace,  perhaps,  according  to  that  old  and  homely  proverb, 
[may]  eat  of  the  goose  which  shall  graze  upon  his  grave. 

2.  transf.  and  Jig.     a.  '  To  move  on  devouring ' 
(J.).  ?  Obs.    b.  humorously  of  persons  :  To  feed. 
Also  To  send  to  graze :  to  send  packing,  turn  out. 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cat.  Sept.  113  Sike  mischiefe  graseth 
hem  emong.  1593  SHAKS.  Rom.  ff  Jul.  in.  v.  190  Graze 
where  you  will,  you  .shall  not  house  with  me.  a  1626  BACON 
Warw.  Spain  (1629)  10  As  euery  State  lay  next  to  the  other 
that  was  oppressed,  so  the  fire  perpetually  grazed.  1675 
T.  TURNOR  Case  Bankers  S,  Creditors  (ed.  3)  35  This  Wild- 
fire., had  now  grazed  almost  throughout  the  whole  Realm. 
1733  SWIFT  Legion  Club  215  Will  you,  in  your  faction's 
phrase,  Send  the  clergy  all  to  graze?  1814  LADY  GRANVILLE 
Lett.  (1804)  I.  304  Mr.  Drummond . .  does  no  harm  grazing  at 
the  bottom  of  a  long  table.  1872  EARL  PEMBROKE  &  G.  H. 
KINGSLEY  .9.  Sea  Bubbles  ix.  230  Mosquitoes  that  are  grazing 
coolly  on  one's  hands. 

3.  trans.     To  feed   on,  eat    (growing   grass   or 
other  herbage).     Chiefly  poet. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  253  Flocks  Grasing  the  tender  herb. 
1697  Draw  jEneid  vi.  889  Their  Steeds  around,  Free 
from  their  Harness,  graze  the  flow'ry  Ground.  1712  POPE 
Messiah  77  The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant 
mead._  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  785  Brutes  graze  the  mountain- 
top  with  faces  prone. 

fig.^    1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  i  July,  an.  1763  note.  He  is 
he  richest  authour  that  ever  grazed  the  common  of  literature, 
t  b.  transf.     Said  of  fish.  Obs.  rare. 
1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  iv.  568  This  Neptune  gave 
him,  when  he  gave  to  keep  His  scaly  Flocks,  that  graze  the 
wat'ry  deep. 
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GRAZE. 

4.  causal.    To  put  (cattle)  to  feed  on  pasture ; 
also,  to  tend  while  so  feeding. 
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sheepe.  1613  WITHER  £>V/M/.  in  Juvenilia  (1633)  372  We 
drive  our  flocks  a  field  to  graze  them.  1707  J.  ARCHDALE 
Dacr.  Carolina.  31  A  Cow  is  grased  near  as  cheap  as  a 
Sheep  here  in  England.  .846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire 
(l8u)  I  181  Great  numbers  of  cattle,  and  of  long-woolecl 
sheep,  are  grazed  in  the  fens.  1863  FAWCETT  Pol.  Earn,  n. 
viii.  (1876)  239  Labourers  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
graze  a  cow.  .upon  a  common. 

5.  intr.  (or  absol.)     To  pasture  cattle. 

c  1645  T.  TULLY  Siege  of  Carlisle  (1840)  34  Capt  Philipson 
jun.  grased  in  the  same  place.  1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  21 
A  delicate  grasse.  .upon  which. .you  may  graze  with  cattle 
or  horse.  1668  Ormonde  MSS.  in  lo/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comtn.  App.  v.  79  Your  petitioners,  and  those  that  grase 
with  them,  have  . .  noe  way  to  bring  their  cattell  to  the 
markett.  1892  Within  Hour  Land.  xiii.  266  My  own 
friends,  who  grazed  on  the  marshes. 

6.  trans.     To  put  cattle  to  feed  on  (grass,  land, 
etc.) ;  f  to  graze  up,  to  exhaust  by  grazing. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  ff  Commiv.  (1603)  161  Driving 
on  til  they  have  grazed  al  up.  1707  MORTIMER  Hush.  16 
Some  graze  their  Land  till  Christmas,  and  some  longer. 
1783  JOHNSON  in  Boswell  18  Apr.,  You  may  graze  the  ground 
when  the  trees  are  grown  up.  1861  jfrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 

XXII.  II.  420  The  young  grass  should  not  be  grazed.    1880 
JEFFERIES  Gt.  Estate  viii.  150  A  pasture  field. .  which  it  was 
believed  had  been  grazed  for  fully  two  hundred  years. 

7.  intr.    Of  land  :  To  produce  grass ;  to  serve 
for  grazing.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Building  (ArrU  551  The  Quarters  to 
Graze,  being  kept  Shorne,  but  not  too  neare  Shorne. 
1626  —  Syl-oa  §  600  The  Ground  will  be  like  a  Wood, 
which  keepeth  out  the  Sunne  ;  And  so  continueth  the  Wet ; 
Whereby  it  will  neuer  graze  (to  purposed  that  yeare.  1649 
BLITHE  En%.  Improv.  Inipr.  (1653)  Io  The  unsuitable  un- 
natural! laying  down  of  Land  to  Graze.  1707  MORTIMER 
Husb.  28  Those  Lands  that  Graze  speedily,  a  1825  FORBY 
Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Graze,  to  become  covered  with  the  growth 
of  grass. 

Hence  Grazed  (gr^zd),  ///.  a.  Also  Gra'zer,  an 
animal  that  grazes. 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  (1653)  113  Grazed  Lands. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  486  Lik'nmg  his  Maker  to  the  Grazed 
Ox.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  i.  104  After  them  the  Cackling 
Goose,  Close-grazer,  finds  wherewith  to  ease  her  Want. 
1856  WHITTIER  Panorama  254  Like  the  crowned  grazer  on 
Euphrates'  shore. 

Graze  (gr?z),  v2  Also  7  graise,  8  grase. 
[Of  obscure  etymology.  The  sense  closely  ap- 
proaches that  of  glaze,  GLACE  v.  (see  esp.  t  b 
below),  of  which  this  may  possibly  be  an  altered 
form  due  to  the  influence  of  GRATE  v.  Prof.  Skeat 
suggests  that  the  word  may  be  a  transferred  use  of 
prec.,  the  sense '  to  take  off  the  grass  close  down  to 
the  ground '  having  passed  into  the  sense '  to  touch 
lightly  in  passing';  cf.  'a  close  shave* ;  also  G. 
grasen  '  to  roll  and  bound,  said  of  cannon-balls ' 
(Fliigel),  and  quots.  1632  and  1642  under  sense  2.] 

1.  trans.  To  touch  (a  surface)  lightly  in  passing; 
esp.  to  roughen  or  abrade  (the  skin  or  a  part  of  the 
body)  in  rubbing  or  brushing  past.  Also,  to  suffer 
slight  abrasion  of  (a  part  of  one's  body). 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  i.  270  Whose  solid  vertue  The  shot 
of  Accident,  nor  dart  of  Chance  Could  neither  graze,  nor 
pierce?  1701  Cmuetfs  Interpr.  s.v.  Grass-Hearth,  As  we 
still  say,  the  Skin  is  gras'd,  or  slightly  hurt.  1814  SCOTT 
Wav.  li,  The  bullet  grazed  the  young  lady's  temple.  1863 
FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia  51  At  six  o'clock  our 
little  canoe  grazed  the  steps.  1868  LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron. 
iii.  §  23  (1879)  I2S  Some  comets  . .  approach  so  close  to  the 
Sun  as  almost  to  graze  its  surface.  1869  MRS.  STOWE  Old- 
town  Folks  xiv.  (1870)  132  She  fell  and  grazed  her  arm 
sadly. 

fig.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  xi.  vii.  r  i  His  self-love  was 
grazed  now  and  then.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  644 
The  civil  war  had  barely  grazed  the  frontier  of  Devonshire. 
1887  J.  C.  MORISON  Service  of  Man  11889)  xv>  How  nearly 
we  grazed  a  fratricidal  war  with  our  American  kinsfolk  .. 
dwells  in  all  memories. 

b.  Said  of  a  ray  of  light ;  spec.  To  meet  (a 
curve)  tangentially. 

1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Philos.  308  The  luminous  ray  could 
only  graze  the  surface  of  the  medium  ABD.  1860  TYNDALL 
Mac.  i.  xxv.  I?8  The  sun's  ..  rays  . .  grazing  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  1863  CHALLIS  in  Notices  K.  Astron.  Soc. 

XXIII.  235  Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  ray  from 
a  star,  .may  pass  through  the  atmosphere  in  a  course  which 
grazes,  or  is  a  tangent  to,  the  interior  globe. 

c.  To  rub  (oneself)  against  a  surface  in  passing 

vo.7°  {?'CTS  E-  Drool iu' Vou'  -kceP  close  to  ••  hou^ 
yourself  and  squeeze  and  graze  yourself  against  it. 

2  intr.  To  move  so  as  to  touch  something 
lightly  in  passing,  or  so  as  to  produce  slight 
abrasion  f  In  early  use,  of  a  bullet :  To  ricochet. 
*•  ?H".'-  v'  >v.  »i.  105  (2nd  Folio)  Marke  then 


/>»•„/•  c^  „  •  o  TM!  C  ,,  r.  ^^  J-ULLEK  noiy  * 
Prof.  St.  v.  i  358  Those  bullets  which  graze  on  the  ground 
do  most  rmschief  to  an  army.  ,66,  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius' 
'oy.  Ambass.  267  An  Arrow  came  grazing  through  my  hair 
I73«  LEDIARC ,  Seiko,  II.  x.  420  The  edgl  of  the  buckler  ..' 
graz  d  pretty  hard  along  his  arm.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  SI 
Pierre  s  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  »I2  So  that  the  fresh  breezes 
..may  graze  along  the  shores  of  Chili  and  Peru.  i8« 
KANE  Gnnnell  Exf.  xlv.  (1856)  410  Sometimes  running  into 
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a  berg,  or  grazing  against  its  edge.  1859  TENNYSON  Vivien 
171  Faintly-venomed  points  Of  slander,  glancing  here  and 
grazing  there. 

b.  snid  of  a  ray  of  light. 

a  1641  Bp.  R.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  fy  Mon.  1642:  78  Then  be 
the  tops  of  the  mountaines  graised  on  by  the  beames  appear- 
ing. 

Hence  Orazed  (gr?zd),  ppl.  a. 

1890  Daily  A'fms  13  Oct.  7/1  A  slight  grazed  wound  over 
the  right  eye. 

Graze  (grc'z),  v.3  dial.  [?  Back-formation  from 
GRAZIEB  ;  connexion  with  F.  engraisser  of  like 
meaning  seems  improbable.]  trans,  and  intr.  To 
fatten.  Also,  to  weigh  (a  specified  weight)  after 
fattening. 

1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  380  To  Graze,  to  fat. 
1854  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  n.  419  A  20  weeks'  old  pig 
will  graze  7  score,  and  on  the  average  they  reach  20  score 
at  12  months'  age  :  they  have  been  grazed  to  39  score 
within  the  12  months.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.Somerset  Word. 
U.,  Craze,  i.  To  fatten;  to  become  fat— applied  to  cattle, 
but  quite  as  much  to  stall-fed  as  to  grass-fed.  2.  To  weigh 
after  fattening— applied  to  a  pig  . .  '  I  have  a  great  sow  I 
reckon  will  graze  up  pretty  nigh  thirty  score.' 

Grazeable  (gr^'zab'l),  a.  Also  grazable. 
[f.  GRAZE  ».l  +  -ABLE.]  That  may  be  grazed. 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Imfr.  (1653)  50  Many  times  in 
February  . .  they  are  grazeable  with  great  cattell.  1787  W. 
MARSHALL  Norfolk  II.  277  The  water  is  thrown  from  the 
grazable  parts  into  these  reed-ronds. 

Grazery :  see  GRAZIERY. 

t  Grazet  t.  Obs.  Also  7  gras-,  gresett,  8  graz- 
»et.  [?  corruption  of  F.  grisette,  a  cheap  woollen 
stuff  of  grey  colour.]  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff. 

1696  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3181/4  An  Orange  and  Black  Gresett 
Gown  lined  with  Black.  IHd.  No.  3100/4  A  Grasett 
Mantua  Gown  black  and  white,  lined  with  black  Silk.  1701 
Ibid.  No.  3701/4  Mercery  Goods,  viz. ..  Estemines,  Russels, 
..Elatches,  Grazets.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  1.222Tho* 
Grazzet  she  wears.  1719  J.  ROBERTS  Spinster  346  Some 
of  them  [sc.  stuffs]  are  quite  lost,  and  thrown  out  of  sale, 
such  as  . .  flowered  grazetts. 

Grazier  (gr?-3'3J).  Forms  :  6-8  grasier,  (6 
-ior,  -yar,  grazyer,  6-7  grasyer),  7-  grazier, 
[f.  gras  GRASS  st. :  see  -JER.  Qnots.  1580  and  161 1 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  word  became  more  or  less 
identified  with  the  16-1 7th  c.  F.  graissicr  (f.  graisse 
fat,  GREASE  sb.~).  Cf.  GRAZE  v.3] 

t  L  Used  to  render  med.L.  viridaritis  VERDEREU. 

ISM  Charter  of  Forests  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  210  To 
theis  twoo  swanmotis  shall  com  togedur  our  foresturs 
grasyers  &  wood  walkers. 

2.  One  who  grazes  or  feeds  cattle  for  the  market. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  40  Thou  grasier,  that  hast  many 
shepe  in  thy  pastures.  1563  TURNER  Herbal  n.  52  They 
that  are  grasiers,  vse  the  hole  herbe  in  the  stede  of  grasse 
and  hay.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Ton?,  Vn  Graissier, 
a  grasier.  1606  DEKKER  Sev.  Sirtnts  11.  (Arb.)  20  Marching 
not  like  a  plodding  Grasyer  with  his  Droues  before  him, 
but  like  a  Citty-Captayne.  1611  COTGR.,  Graissier,  ..  a 
Grasier,  or  fattener  of  cattell.  a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Proto- 
types n.  xxvi.  (1640)  71  He  brought  them  up.  .to  be  Grasiers, 
as  we  call  them,  to  breed  Cattell,  Sheep,  Oxen,  Camels, 
Goats,  and  the  like.  1638  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Seneca's  Mor. 
(1702)  47  A  Grasier  fats  his  Cattel  to  bring  them  to  a  better 
Market.  1710  SWIFT  Baucis  ff  Phil.  1x8  Presently  he  feels 
H  is  Grazier  s  Coat  fall  down  his  Heels.  1787  W.  MARSHALL 
Norfolk  (1795)  II.  380  Graziers,  fatters  of  cattle ;  whether 
their  food  be  grass,  turneps,  or  oilcake.  1838  DICKENS  Nich. 
Nick,  xxxv,  Broad-brimmed  white  hat,  such  as  a  wealthy 
grazier  might  wear.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873) 
II.  i.  i.  3  The  savage,  .chooses  to  be  a  grazier  rather  than  to 
till  the  ground. 

b.  Proverbial  and  allusive  uses. 

a  1520  Vox  Populi  65  in  Skeltoiis  Wks.  (1843)  II.  401 
Grasyers  and  regraters,  Withe  to  many  shepemasters,  That 
of  erable  grounde  make  pasture,  Are  thei  that  be  these 
wasters.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abas.  n.  E  ij,  Insaciable  cor- 
morants, greedie  grasiers  . .  who  hauing  raked  togither  in- 
finite pasture,  feed  all  themselves,  and  will  not  sell  for  anie 
reasonable  gaine.  1872  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  134 
'  Tojive  like  a  grazier'  or  to  turn  arable  land  into  pasture 
continued  to  be  a  reproach  cast  upon  some  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish land  owners  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  i6th  century. 

Hence  (nonce-ilia's.)  Gra'zierly  a.,  pertaining  to 
or  like  that  of  a  grazier ;  Ora-zierdom,  the  realm 
or  world  of  graziers. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stujfe  Ep.  Ded.  Aiij,  Thou,  .spendest 
more  v  then  in  a  whole  yeare  thou  gettest  by  some  grasierly 
gentilttie  thou  followest.  1822  Bp.  HEBER  in  Jer.  Taylors 
Wks.  (1839)  I-  P*  cxi,  In  a  respectable  grazierly  style,  on 
horseback,  and  in  a  white  coat.  1828  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857) 

I.  230  Do  battle  against  the  intrusions  of  Grocerdom  and 
Grazierdom. 

Graziery  (gr^-j'sri).  Also  8  grasery,  grazery. 
[f.  GRAZIER:  see  -EBT.]  a.  The  business  of  a 
grazier;  the  grazing  of  cattle,  b.  Grazing-gronnd, 
pasture,  rare. 

1731  MEDLEY  Kolben's  Cape  G.  Hofe  II.  288  Where  the 
Govemour  Adrian  van  der  Stel  had  for  some  time  a  grasiery. 
1760-71  tr.  Juan  tf  Ul/oa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  341  In  the  territory 
of  Pasto,  grasiery  is  a  very  profitable  article.  1762  tr. 
BusMng's  Syst.  Geof.  III.  777  Grasery  is  the  principal  occu- 
pation. Ibid.  580  The  inhabitants  derive  their  principal  sub- 
sistence from  grazery.  1799  W.  TOOKE  View  Russian  Emp. 

II.  98  Sedulously  attending  to  agriculture,  graziery,  and 
even  to  mining,     c  1843  CARLYLE  Hist.  Sk.  Jas.  I  f,  Chas.  I 
(1898)  58  Fishing,  fowling,  graziery  and  peaceable  cutting 
of  peat. 

Grazing  (gr?-zirj),  •ybl.  sb)  [f.  GRAZE  tv.l  + 
-IN0.1.] 


GREABLE. 

1.  The  action  of  GRAZE  #.1 ;  pasturing. 

c  1440  Provip.  Parv.  210/2  Gresynge,  of  beestys  fedynge, 
pastura.  a  1520  /  'ox  Populi  41  in  Skeltons  Wks.  (1843!  II. 
401/1  Suche  and  suche,  That  of  late  are  made  riche,  Have 
to,  to.  to  myche  By  grasyng  and  regratinge.  1594  R.  ASH- 
LEY tr.  Le  Roys  Interch.  Course  of  Things  283,  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  pasturage,  grasing,  and  shepheardrie,  were 
before  husbandrie  and  tillage.  1674  tr.  Scheffers  Lapland 
19  The  Laplanders  live  by  hunting  and  grasing.  1846  J. 
BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  p.  xix,  The  mode 
of  grazing  in  Romney  Marsh  and  East  Kent.  1867  D.  G. 
MITCHELL  Rural  Stud.  275  Where  he  may  watch  his  Alder- 
neys  at  their  quiet  grazing. 

1 1>-  J*S'  i"1  P'11'.  to  wd  f  grazing!  etc.  =  to  send 
to  grass,  etc.  (see  GRASS  st.1,  5  b).  Obs. 

1533  MORE  Apol.  xxxvi.  Wks.  901/2  Hys  remembraunce 
was  good  inoughe,  saue  that  it  went  about  in  grasing  til  it 
was  beaten  home,  a  1632  T.  TAYLOR  God's  Judgem.  n.  iv. 
(1642)  53  Being  tyred  with  his  new  Peere,  he  turned  her  off 
to  grazing.  1688  KENNET  in  Magd.  Coll.  (O.  H.  S.)  258  The 
several  counties  whither  we  were  sent  a  grazing.  1693  Hv- 
ntours  of  Town  23  The  young  Cully  sends  him  out  a-grazing 
like  Nebuchadnezzar,  V-ith  scarce  a  Shirt  to  his  back. 

2.  Grazing  ground,  pasture-land,  pasture. 

1517  Domesday  Inclos.  (1897)  I.  220  Wher  ther  was  ij 
plowys  wele  ocupyd,  now  yt  ys  retorned  to  pasteure  and 
grasyng.  1588  R.  PARKE  tr.  Alendoza's  Hist.  China  181 
They  doo  feede  them  commonly  in  the  fieldes  of  rice,  for 
that  they  haue  no  other  grasinges.  1752  J,  STEWART  in 
Scots  Mag.  (1753)  295/1  Having  ..  taken  grasings  south  for 
the  cattle.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  i.  The  grazings  on  which 
their  grandsires  fed  their  flocks  and  herds.  1893  LYDKKKER 
Horns  <$•  Hoofs  147  In  open  plains, where  there  isgood  grazing. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  grazing  country,  ground, 
land,  rights  ;  grazing-like  adj.;  grazing  guard,  a 
guard  placed  over  the  cattle  of  an  army  whilst 
grazing. 

1626  BACON  Syha  §  595  If  the  Ground  be  Grazing  Ground. 
1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  13  A  second  sort  of  grazing  Ground. 
1835  J.  BATMAN  in  Cornwallis  New  World  (,i%5q)l.  404  The 
same  open,  grazing-like  land  is  every  where  seen.  1867 
SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  Pref.  (1880)  6  Down  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  it  [England]  was  a  great  grazing  country. 
1890  '  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  254  Their 
owners  commenced  to  grumble  if  the  Rainbow  cattle  fed  over 
their  grazing  rights.  1893  Westtn.  Gaz.  19  Dec.  4/2  Captain 
Borrow  and  Sir  John  Wifioughby.  -galloped  out  of  laager. . 
and  headed  them  off  back  to  the  grazing  guard. 

Gra'zing,  vl>l.  st>.2  [f.  GRAZE  v.'2  -t-  -ING*.] 
The  action  of  GKAZE  v.2  ;  the  touching  or  rubbing 
of  a  surface  in  passing  so  as  to  turn  it  up  or 
roughen  it ;  abrasion. 

A  1693  LUDLOW  Mein.  (1698)  I.  59  With  the  grazing  of  a 
Bullet  upon  the  Face  of  one  of  the  Servants.  1709  STEELE 
Tatter  No.  77  F  i  By  the  lucky  grazing  of  a  bullet  on  the 
Roll  of  his  Stocking. 

Grazing  (gr^'-zirj),  ppl.  a.i  [f.  GRAZE  v.1  + 
-INO2.]  That  grazes,  a.  Of  an  animal:  That 
feeds  on  growing  grass. 

1590  SPENSER  /'.  Q.  I.  vii.  19  Whiles  he  had  keeping  of  his 
grasing  steed.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xvn.  620  The  grazing  ox 
and  browzing  goat.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixii.  49 
A  flower  privily  growing,  Hid  from  grazing  kine.  1880 
MUIRHEAO  Gaius  Digest  632  He  who.  .killed  another  man's 
slave  or  grazing  quadruped. 

b.  That  keeps  cattle  at  grass. 

1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  I.  5  Great  part  of  the  lands 
. .  are  held  by  the  Farmers,  Cowkeepers,  and  Grasing- 
Butchers. 

Gra'zing,  ///.  a.2  [f.  GRAZE  v?  +  -INO  2.] 
That  grazes ;  that  touches  or  rubs  lightly  in  pass- 
ing or  moving ;  abrading. 

c  1693  Ad  Populmn  Phalerac  I.  65  More  dangerous  than 
grazing  Ball  that  flew.  1834-47  J.  S.  MACAULAY  Field 
Fortif.  (1851)  148  An  oblique  direction  should  be  given  to 
the  loop-holes  . .  to  obtain  a  grazing  fire.  1842  TENNYSON 
St.  Sim.  Stfl.  115  A  grazing  iron  collar  grinds  my  neck. 
1872-6  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.v.,  When 
the  trajectory  is  low  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  ground,  and 
when  the  projectile  strikes  the  object  . .  at  a  less  angle  than 
10°,  this  is  termed  grazing  fire.  1881  LD.  RAYLEIGH  in 
Nature  XXV.  64  By  giving  the  light  a  more  nearly  grazing 
emergence. 

Hence  Qra'zingly  adv.,  so  as  to  graze. 

1881  Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  710  The  course  of  any  comet  may 
well  chance  to  be  so  directed  as  to  carry  it  straight  towards 
the  very  centre  of  the  sun,  instead  of  passing  grazingly  by 
his  orb  as  did  the  comet  of  1843. 

Gre,  variant  of  GHEE. 

t  Gre'aljle,  a.  Obs.  [a.G¥.greable  (1207  in 
Godef.),  f.  freer  to  approve  of,  grant,  consent  to, 
please :  see  GHEE  v.  and  -ABLE.]  =  AGREEABLE, 
in  various  senses;  fitting,  accordant,  compliant, 
pleasing,  etc. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  112  The  greable  gardoun  for 
al  opin  sclaundris.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  I.  vi,  A 
certayne  hour.  .To  our  intent  that  shalbe  most  greable.  1463 
ASHBY  Prisoner's  Reft.  104  Poems  (E.E.T.S.)  4  To  chaung 
my  lyf  to  god  greable.  c  1500  Melusine  xxxix.  305  They 
were  greable  that  he  shuld  be  professed  monke.  1503  HAWES 
Examp.  Virt.  vii.  15,  I  therto  had  not  ben  greable.  1526 
SKELTON  Magnyf.  201  To  se  howe  greable  we  are  of  one 
mynde.  1528  LYNDESAY  Dreme  Epistle  28  Tyll  sic  ane 
Prince  to  be  so  greabyll  !  1548  UDALL,  etc.  tr.  Erasm.  Par. 
Matt.  xii.  26  And  howe  is  it  likejy  and  greable  all  diuelles 
beyng  ennemyes  of  men.  1647  W  •  BROWNE  tr.  Gontberville' s 
Polexander  i.  i.  14,  I  know  not  what  greable  and  pleasant 
fantasie. 

Hence  f  Gre-ably  adv.,  agreeably. 

a  1455  HOLLAND  Hmylat  Ixvi,  The  Pape  begynnis  the 
grace,  as  greably  ganit.  c  1500  Partenay  1543  Honestly 
was  don  The  manage  And  weddyng  greabilly. 

Gread,  obs.  form  of  GREED. 


GREADE. 

t  Greade.  Obs.  Also  4  grede.  [OE.  greada, 
wk.  masc.]  Bosom,  lap. 

^897  K.  /KLFRED  Gregory**  r»st.  xiii.  77  Da  <Se  beraS  on 
hira  greadum  Sa  a  libbendan  fain,  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke 
xvi.  23  He..geseah  feorran  abraham  &  lazarum  on  his 
greadan.  13..  A'.  Alis.  4187  He  droiik  of  that  wyn  rede, 
The  coppc  he  putte  undur  his  grede.  //'/'</.  4196.  13.. 
Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1802  And  whan  . .  the  bichche  lith  in  tin 
grede.  1340  Ayenb.  196  Ac  be  wyse  zayj>  }>et  me  do  be 
elmesse  in-to  be  greade  of  J>e  poure. 

Greade,  variant  of  GHEDE  sb.  and  v.  Ofis. 

Oreadly,  variant  of  GHADELY  a.  and  adv. 

Greadye,  Greaf,  obs.  forms  of  GREEDY,  GRIEF. 

Greakiahe,  obs.  form  of  GREEKISH. 

Greal,  variant  of  GRAIL  sb* 

Greane,  obs.  form  of  GREEN. 

Grease  (g""s),  sb.  Forms:  3-5  grece,  4 
grees;s)e,  4-5  grese,  greea,  greece,  (4  greis, 
-ys>  5  Kris,  grease,  gres,  6  gress,  7  greese), 
6-7  greace,  6-  grease.  See  also  CREESH.  [a.  OF. 
graisset  greisse,  gresse,  eraisse,  creisse,  cresse  (mod. 
F.  graisse]  =  Pg.  graixa%  It.  grascia  :— popular  L. 
*crassia1  f.  crassus  (F.  gi'as)  adj.,  fat;  cf.  the 
synonymous  Sp.  gra$at  It.  grassa,  which  represent 
the  fern,  of  the  adj.] 

1 1.  The  fat  part  of  the  body  of  an  animal ;  also, 
corpulence,  fatness.  Qbs. 

01340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvi.  n  Bestis  bat  waxis  iolife 
when  l>ai  ere  ful  of  grese.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
v.  Ivii.  (1495)  173  The  marowe  of  the  bones  is  lyke  to  fat- 
nesse  or  to  greys,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3838  Polidarius  was 
. .  Full  grete  in  the  grippe,  all  of  grese  hoge.  £1430  Pilgr, 
Lyf  Mauhode  \.  cxiii.  (1869)  59  Thou  art  to  fat  and  haste  to 
miche  grees  vnder  the  wynge.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's 
Quest.  Chirurg.  Ciij,  Howe  many  manersof  greas  be  there? 
Answere.  Two.  The  one  is  withoutforth  nere  to  the  skynne, 
&  that  proprely  is  called  adeps  or  fatnes.  And  y°  other  is 
inwarde  &  nyghe  to  the  bely,  &  proprely  is  called  auxunge 
or  fat  grease.  1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint,  of  Ancients  246  Every 
Artificer  must  know.,  that  he  likewise  must  lose  some 
grease  and  part  with  his  grosse  humors  if  ever  he  meaneth 
to  be.. strong.  1672  MARVELL  Rch.  Transp.  t.  123  So  he 
might  take  down  our  Grease  and  Luxury,  and  keep  the 
English  courage  in  breath  and  exercise. 

b.  Chiefly  in  Htmting.  The  fat  of  a  boar, 
hare,  hart,  etc.  In  the  time  or  season  of  grease  : 
when  the  game  is  fat  and  fit  to  kill.  In  grease^ 
in  prime  or  pride  of  grease :  fat  and  fit  for  killing  ; 
also  transf.  of  a  hawk  or  horse.  Deer,goosey  kart(stQ 
HART  i  b),  hen,  etc.  of  grease :  a  fat  deer,  goose,  etc. 

CI330  R.  BRUNNE  C/tron.  (1810)  64  Whan  Harald  or  be 
kyng  wild  com  bider  eftsons  In  be  tyme  of  g[r]ese,  to  tak 
Jam  venysons.  fa  1400  Morte  A rth.  658  That  nane  werreye 
my  wylde,  botte  Waynour  Mr  seluene,  AndJ?at  in  be  sesone 
whene  grees  es  assignyde.  c  1440  Ipomydon  (ed.  Kolbing) 
3571  A  noble  dere  off  gresse.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture 
409  Capon  &  hen  of  hawt  grees  bus  wold  |>ey  be  dight.  1513 
Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babees  Bk.  272  Capon  or  henne  of  grece. 
i576TuRBERV.  Veiterie  217,  I  have  termed  their  fatte  greace 
and  so  is  it  to  be  called  of  all  beastes  which  praye.  1607 
TQPSE.LL  F0ur-f.  Beasts  (1658)  311  Foundering  cometh  when 
a  Horse  is  heated,  being  in  his  grease  and  very  fat.  1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  HI.  xiv.  (1660)  166  The  fat  of  a  Boare 
and  Hare  is  termed  Greace.  1615  LATHAM  Falconry  (1633) 
42  When  she  [your  Hawke]  is  in  the  prime  of  her  grease, 
the  least  heat  she  can  take  is  all  too  much.  1667  DRYDEN 
&  NEWCASTLE  Sir  M.  Mar-all  iv.  i.  D.'s  Wks.  1883  III.  56 
Crammed  capons,  pea-hens,  chickens  in  the  grease.  1678 
RAY  Willtighby' s  Ortiith.  App.  409  There  is  a  scurvy  quality 
in  some  Hawks  proceeding  from  pride  of  grease,  or  being 
high  kept.  1717  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Hounds^  For 
entring  the  Hound  at  a  Hart  or  Buck,  let  him  \sc.  the  Hart 
or  Buck]  be  in  prime  of  Grease.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xii,  The 
roe . .  never  being  in  what  is  called  pride  of  grease^  he  is  also 
never  out  of  season.  1881  GREENER  Gun  509  The  harts  are 
'  in  grease '  from  August  to  the  middle  of  October. 
•f*  C.  Short  for  hart  or  deer  of  grease  (see  i  b).  Obs. 
e\w>  Ipomydon  (Kolbing)  370 Tomorrow .. Loke  ye  be  all 
redy  dight.. In  the  forest  to  take  my  grese. 

d.  Phrases  (chiefly  Jig.},  as  to  chafe,  fret,  fry, 
melt,  stew,  sweat  in  one's  own  grease  (cf.  FRY  v.1 
3).  To  melt  onfs  grease  :  to  exhaust  one's  strength 
by  violent  efforts. 

13.  .-1684  [see  FRY  v.1  3).  a  1569  KINGESMYLL  Man's  Est, 
viii.  (1580)  41  Must  we  needes  be  still  sweating  in  the  greace 
of  our  own  fleshly  wickednesse?  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n. 
i.  69  Till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  haue  melted  him  in  his  owne 
greace.  1608  ARMIN  Nest  Nittn.  (1880)  59  There  hee  sat 
fretting  in  his  owne  grease,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  i.  iv.  xv. 
(1655)  1.  181  The  adventurous  Earl  Henry  of  Oxford  . .  was 
set  upon  a  desperat  Work,  wher  he  melted  his  grease,  and 
so  ..  died.  1663  TUKE  Adv.  Five  Hours  i.  in  Anc.  Brit. 
Drama  III.  415/1  There  they  stew  In  their  own  grease  till 
morning.  ?I7..  R.  Hoodfy  Gold.  Arrow  in  Child  Ballads 
(1888)  III.  224/2  So  we'll  leave  him  chafing  in  his  grease.  1838 
SOUTHEY  Doctor  cxliv.  V.  96  The  day  was  exceedingly  hot, 
and.  .Rubios's  horse  was  overheated,  and,  as  the  phrase  was, 
melted  his  grease. 

2.  The  melted  or  rendered  fat  of  animals,  esp. 
when  it  is  in  a  soft  state  :  often  with  a  qualifying 
sb.,  specifying  the  kind  of  fat,  as  bear's  grease, 
GOOSE-GREASE,  swine's  grease,  etc. ;  f  white  grease, 
lard.  Hence,  by  extension,  oily  or  fatty  matter 
in  general,  esp.  such  as  is  used  as  a  lubricant. 

f  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  12/375  pat  fuyr  was  i-maud  of  col 
and  grece.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8485  Hii.  .wilde  fur  wib 
pich  &  grece  wij>  ginnes  In  caste.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  1552 
Talwgh  and  grese  menge  alsoo.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiii. 
63  Egges  yfryed  with  grece.  1:1420  Liber  Cocorvttt  (1862) 
14  Goue  brothe  with  wyte  grece  thou  nojt  forsake.  <  1430 
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Two  Cookery-bks.  8  Take  oynonys,  and  schrede  hem  . .  an 
frye  in  a  panne  of  fay  re  grece.  1513  FITZHKRB.  Ilusb. 
§  43  Let  thy  terre  be  medied  with  oyle,  gose  grease,  or 
capons  grease.  1545  RAYNOLU  Byrtk  Mankynde  (1564)  62  b, 
Annoynt  . .  with  . .  some  of  the  greases  spoken  of  before. 
1634  SIR  T.  HUBERT  Trav.  16  They  delight  to.  .make  their 
skin  glister  witli  grease  and  char-cole  beat  together.  1678 
Massacre  Irel.  6  One  fat  man  they  murthered  and  mad'j 
Candles  of  his  grea.se.  1783  JOHNSON  in  Bosweli  18  Apr., 
They  ..  extract  a  grease  from  them  [bones]  for  greasing 
wheels.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  fy  Art  II.  821 
heading.  Taking  grease  out  of  paper.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  172  Causing  the  piston-rod  to  work 
through  a  close  collar  stuffed  with  hemp  and  grease.  1889 
Scribners  Mag.  Aug.  215/2  The  expenditure  for  lubricating 
oils,  waste,  and  greases  alone  amounts  to  more  than  $150,000 
per  annum. 

b.  in  various  expressions,  with  reference  to  the 
qualities  of  grease,  as  oiliness,  combustibility,  etc. 
1650  Sc.  Metr.  fs.  cxix.  70  A*  fat  as  grease  they  be.  1843 
HALIBURTON  Attache"  II.  xii.  211  As  slick  as  grease.  1860 
SALA  Locking  at  Life  147  His  goods  absuming  away  from 
him  like  grease  in  fire. 

t  c.  A  salve  (for  the  scab  in  sheep).  Obs. 

1533  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  44  Those  that  be  wasshen,  wyll 
not  take  scabbe  after  (if  they  haue  sufficient  meate)  for  that 
is  the  beste  grease  that  is  to  a  shepe,  to  grease  hym  in  the 
mouthe  with  good  meate. 

d.  dial.  Rancid  or  inferior  butler. 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorkslt.  II.  196  The  firsts  and  seconds 
[of  butter]  go  to  the  London  market,  the  'grease'  to  the 
woollen-manufactory  in  the  west  of  Yorkshire.  Ibid.  333 
Grease,  rancid  butter,  of  the  lowest  degree. 

3.  A  disease  which  attacks  the  heels  of  a  horse 
(see  quot.  1865). 

1674  Land.  Gaz.  No.  898/4  A  Chesnut  coloured  Horse,  . . 
his  grease  fain  into  his  Legs.  Ibid.  962/4  One  black  Gelding, 
. .  the  Greece  in  his  Heels  behind  of  both  Feet.  1737 
BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  172  There  are  some 
gummy-leg'd  Horse  very  apt  to  the  Grease  and  Scratches. 
1790  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  2  What  farriers  term  the  grease  in  the 
heels  of  horses.  1865  You  ATT  Horse  xv.  (1872)  354  Grease 
is  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the 
skin  of  the  heels,  .followed  by  an  increased  morbid  secretion. 

4.  The  oily  matter  in  wool ;  also,  wool  before  it 
is  cleansed  of  this.     In  the  grease :  that  has  not 
been  cleansed  after  shearing. 

1835  URE  F  kilos.  Afanuf.  98  Shreds  of  flannel  which  having 
been  freed  from  grease  by  washing,  are  readily  moistened. 
1886  HARRIS  Techn.  Fire  fttsttr.,  Wool  (in  the  grease',  that 
is,  in  the  fleece,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  sheep.  1895  Daily 
News  3  Oct.  7/4  Merino  wools  in  the  grease.  1898 
Johannesburg  Star  19  Mar.  1/2  The  Colonial  wool  auction 
was  opened  on  Tuesday ..  Grease  showed  a  farthing  advance 
on  last  sales  rates. 

5.  slang  and  dial.  (See  GREASE  v.  4.)   a.  Money 
given  as  a  bribe,     b.  Flattery,  wheedling,   'soft 
sawder '. 

1823  '  JON  BEE  '  Diet.  ofTvrf^  Grease^  a  bonus  given  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  anyone.  1877^.  JK  Line.  Gloss.,  Grease, 
flattery.  '  I  should  like  him  a  vast  sight  better  if  he  lied 
n't  so  much  of  his  grease*. 

6.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  grease-maker ^  -mark; 
grease- sodden t  -spottedzdys*. ;  grease  bird,  a  name  for 
the  Canada  Jay  (Perisoreus  canadensis} ;  grease- 
box  =grease-pot ;  also  grease  axle  box  (see  quot.)  ; 
grease-bush  **  grease-wood  \  grease-cock,    cup, 
a  cock  or  cup  by  means  of  which  machinery  is 
supplied  with  grease ;  *f  grease-fallen  a.t  affected 
with 'grease*  (sense  3);  grease-fish  =  candle  -fish 
(see  CANDLE  sb.  7);  f grease  grown  <z.,  grown 
greasy  or  fat;  f  grease-heels  =  sense  3;  grease- 
horn,  a  horn  in  which  grease  is  carried  for  lubri- 
cating  purposes  ;   hence  fig.   (dial.},  a   flatterer  ; 
grease-jack,  *  an  apparatus  for  improving  the  finish 
ofleather'(CV«/.Z>*VA);  grease-man,  one  employed 
to   grease   machinery;    f  grease-molten   a*  (see 
quot);  grease  mould  (see  quot.)  ;  grease-paint, 
a   composition   used  by  actors  in  painting   their 
faces ;    grease-patch,   a   piece  of  greased   cloth 
in  which  the  bullets  of  some  kinds  of  rifles  were 
wrapped  (see  PATCH  sb) ;  grease-pot,  a  vessel  con- 
taining grease  for  lubricating,  etc.;  spec,  in  Archery 
and  in  Tin-plating  (pot  quots.) ;   grease-pox,  the 
disease  produced  by  inoculation  from  the  *  grease ' 
(see  3)  of  a  horse's  heels;  grease-season,  -time, 
the  period  when  the  deer  are '  in  grease  * ;  grease- 
spot,  a  spot  of  grease  (on  clothes,  etc.) ;  slang  (see 
quot.  1 860) ;  grease- trap,  an  appliance  for  catching 
grease  in  a  drain  (cf.  fat-trap,  FAT  sb.-  6  c] ;  grease- 
wood,  a   name  for  various  stunted  and  prickly 
chenopodiaceous  shrubs,  of  the  genera  Sarcobatus, 
Atriplex,  etc.,  which  contain  oil  and  are  found  in 
dry  alkaline  valleys  of  the  western  U.S. 

1892  W.  PIKE  North.  Canada  123  The  Whisky  Tack.  .In 
the  mountains  of  British  Columbia  he  is  the  Hudson's 
Bay  bird  or  *grease  bird.  1856  FORD  Archery  vii.  46  The 
*grease  box  is  generally  made  of  wood,  horn,  or  ivory. 
1888  Locfavood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.  s.  v.  Axle-Box^  Axle 
boxes  are  called  oil  axle  boxes,  or  grease  axle  boxes,  as  they 
are  constructed  for  using  one  or  the  other  lubricant.  1875  N. 
Amer.  Rev.  CXX.  5  The  valleys  [are  covered]  with  *grease- 
bush  and  sage.  1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Naut.  Steam  Ens*. 
155  The  instrument  is  then  fixed  in  the  *grease  cock  of  the 
cylinder.  Ibid.  37  Its  upper  surface  forms  a  "grease  cup, 
where  melted  tallow,  or  oil,  is  kept  constantly  lubricating 
the  piston.  1688  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2386/4  A  dark  brown 
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Gelding,  .a  little  *  grease  -fallen.     1711  Ibid.  No.  4847/4  The 
further  Foot  behind  Grease  fallen.    ? a  1400  Morte  Artk. 
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tees)  32  The  tooles  that  mowers  are  to  have  with  tliem,  are 
sythe,  shafte,  ..and  *grease-horne.  1837  L.OCKHART  Scott 
vii,  A  grease-horn  for  his  scythe.  1855  ROBINSON  Wkitby 
Glo&s.)  A  Greast/wm,  a  flatterer,  1857  *-•  BKONTE  Professor 
I.  v.  76  Smoothfaced  snivelling  greasehorn  !  i86a  MAYHEW 
Lond,  Labour  IV.  13  Soap  Uoilers  and  *Grease  Makers. 
1898  Century  Mag.  Jan.  403/2  Lever  men,  engineers  and 
'  *greasemen  '  had  rushed  up  from  the  engine-rcom.  1883 
MABKL  COLLINS  t'rettiest  Woman  vii.  These  walls,  bore  the 
*grease-marks  of  ages.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  "Grease- 
tno/tt-n,  a  Distemper  in  a  Horse,  when  his  Fat  is  melted  by 
over-hard  Riding,  or  labour.  1882  J.  SMITH  Diet.  /'<?/. 
j\\i»tes  Plants  185  Tallow  stores  are  often  infested  with  a 
microscopic  fungus,  known  as  *Grease  Mould  {Mucorini phy- 
coinyce).  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Sept.  3/1  He  only  used  such 
materials  as  [are]  in  every  actor  s  make-up  box — "grease- 
paint, rouge,  lining-pencil,  and  powder.  1887  Whitaker'sAl* 
manack  542/1  The  *grease  patch  was  discontinued  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Minie  rifle.  1801  T.  ROBERTS  Kng.  Bowman 
289  *Grea$c-j>ot)  a  small  box  . .  containing  the  composition 
used  in  lubricating  the  fingers  of  the  shooting-glove.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  1253  (Tin-plate)  A  range  of  rectangular  cast- 
iron  pots  is  set  over  a  fire-flue.  .The  first.. is  the  tin-pot; 
. .  the  third  is  the  grease-pot.  1834  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  4)  II.  356  *Grease-pox  seems  to  have  succeeded  as  well 


Mod.  Housewife  126  A  mere  *grease-sodden  mass.  1839 
Mag.  Dom.  Econ.  IV.  214  *Grease-spots  may  be  removed 
from  woollen  cloths  by  [etc.].  1843  HALIBURTON  Attache1 
II.  viii.  143  If  you  was  to  look  at  me  with  a  ship's  glass  you 
wouldn't  see  a  grease  spot  of  it  in  me.  1860  Slang  Dict.t 
Grease-spot^  a  minute  remnant,  the  only  distinguishable 
remains  of  an  antagonist  after  a  terrific  contest.  1824  in 
Spirit  Pnbl.  Jrnls.  (1825)  346  His  inexpressibles  ..  were 
napless,  "grease-spotted,  and  ventilated  at  the  knees,  a  1561 
G.  CAVENDISH  Wolsey  (1893)  211  My  lord  contynued  at 
Southwell  untill  the  latter  end  of  'grease  tyme.  1884  G.  E. 
WARING  in  Century  Mag.  Dec.  264/2  There  have  been  in- 
vented various  forms  of  *grease-trap.  1851  MAVNE  REID 
Scalp  Hunt.  xi.  81  A  plain  covered  with  artemisia  and 
clumps  of  hideous  *greasewood.  1883  W.  H.  BISHOP  in 
Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  502/2  The  'grease-wood'  is  a  large 
bush  which  is  said  to  burn  just  as  well  green  as  dry. 

Grease  (griz,  gr/s  ,  v.  Forms:  4  greese,  5 
grece,  gresse,  6  grese,  greace.  7  greaze,  6- 
grease.  [f.  prec.  Cf.  F.  graisser  (1539  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1.  trans.  To  smear  or  anoint  with  grease. 

c  1440  Jacob's  \vrell  (E.E.T.S.)  237  J>e  feendys  grecyd  here 
lyppes  wyth  here  oynementys  . .  &  panne  J>e  folk  iangelyd. 
1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (kt\).}  46  Reynard  thenne  dyde  grece 
his  shoes.. and  dyd  hem  on.  c  1500 Melusine xxi.  142  Flaxe 
grecyd  with  oyle  and  mixtyouned  with  brymstone.  1618 
BarncvetfsApol.  Dsb,  By  Gods  grace,  [note]  Which  lies 
in  your  bootes,  after  the  kitchin-wench  hath  greased  them. 
1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  255  Their  hair,  .grows 
not  much,  though  they  grease  it  perpetually.  1675  WYCHER- 
LEY  Country  Wife  in.  i,  A  confessor  !  just  such  a  confessor 
as  he  that,  by  forbidding  a  silly  hostler  to  grease  the  horse's 
teeth,  taught  him  to  do't.  1853  SOYER  Pantroph.  178 
Grease  well  the  inside  of  a  dish. 

b.  To  make  greasy,  to  soil  with  grease  or  fat. 

01613  OVERBURY  Charac.  Puny-Clarke  Wks.  (1856)  113 
He.. greases  his  breeches  extremely  with  feeding  without 
a  napkin.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  iv.  14  In  daily  greazing 
his  white  habit  with  handling  his  fat  Gammons  of  Bacon. 
1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  §  7.  144  A  Treatise,  .never  to  be  thumb'd 
or  greas'd  by  Students.  1873  J.  RICHARDS  Wopd^working 
Factories  68  If  the  bearings  nave  to  be  oiled  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  belt  is  sure  to  become  greased  by  the  waste  oil. 

fig.  1893  '  Q.'  [Couch]  Delect.  Duchy  66  A  still  black  pool, 
greased  with  eddies. 

2.  To  apply  a  salve  of  tallow  and  tar  to  (sheep). 
Also  absol. 

ci38o  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  439  pe  Jwidde  offiss  J>at  fallib  to 
persouns  is  to  greese  ber  scabbid  sheep.  1401  Friar  Daw's 
Reply  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  63  Go,  grees  a  shoep  undir 
the  taile.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  40  And  than  let  the 
shepeherde  go  oelte,  grese,  and  handel  all  those  that  he  hath 
drawen.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surteesi  29  Before  which 
time,  wee  cannot  conveniently  grease  our  lambes.  Ibid,, 
Yow  are  to  see  the  weather  sette  att  a  certane  before  yow 
begin  ne  to  grease. 

3.  To  lubricate  with  grease. 

1461  in  Brit.  Mag.  (1834)  VI.  263  Hys  Fellowe  schall 
greese  ye  bellys,  and  Fynde  gresse  therto.  1530  PALSGH.  574/2 
He  greaseth  his  carte  to  make  it  go  the  better.  1598  BARRF.T 
Theor.  Warres  v.  iii.  134  To  annoynt  and  grease  the  axle- 
trees  of  the  carriages.  1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  439  The 
carriage  bowls  along  and  all  are  pleased,  If  Tom  be  sober, 
and  the  wheels  well  greased.  1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles 
xxii.  219  Silently  went  the  window  up  . .  as  though  greased 
by  some  witch.  1885  SIR  A.  L.  SMITH  in  Law  Times 
LXXIX.  331/2  To  keep  the  machinery  greased. 
b.  transf.  To  make  to  run  easily. 

1883  R.  HALDANE  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  n.  165  Confectionary 
.  .Spinning..  Boil  clarified  syrup  to  'caramel*..  The  moment 
it  is  at  crack,  add  a  tittle  acid  to  '  grease '  it. 

4.  Jig.   a.  With  direct   reference   to   the   literal 
senses.     Phr.  To  grease  the  wheels  (fig.) :  to  make 
things  rnD  smoothly  ;    to  provide  the  entertain- 
ment, pay  the  expenses. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.E.T.S.)  260  As  a  carte-qweel,  drye 
&  vngrecyd,  cryeth  lowdest  of  o(>ere  qwelys;  So,  Jx>u  drye 
&  no$t  grecyd  wyth  grace  grucchyst  lowdest.  1575  GAS- 
COIGNE  Dai-id's  Salut.  to  Betzabe  33  Posies  289  She  greazde 
this  guest  with  sause  of  Sorcerie.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv. 
iii.  195  Ingratefull  man  with  Lkourish  draughts  And  Morsels 
Vnctious,  greases  his  pure  minde,  That  from  it  all  Considera- 
tion slippes.  1800  MAI-KIN  Gil  Bias  u.  ix.  f  4  To-day,  the 
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wheels  are  greased  by  your  humble  servant.  1857  SIR  A. 
H.  ELTON  Below  the  Surface  (1860)  327  The  party  I  mean 
is  a  glutton  for  money,  but  I  will  do  my  best  wuh  him. 
I  think  a  hundred  pounds.  .  would  grease  his  wheels. 

b.  To   ply  with   money,  to   bribe  ;    also,   f  to 

enrich  ;  orig.  in  phrases  to  grease  (a  person's)  hand 

of  palm,  f  lo  grease  (a  person)  in  the  hands,  palm, 

fist.     (Cf.  F.  grtutstr  la  patle  a  yuelyu'un.) 

1526  SKEi.TO/JAJiTyy:  438  Wyth  golde  and  grotes  they 


.          . 

pleaseth,  And  manie  purse  greaseth  with  siluer  and  gold. 
1581  J.  BELL  Haddim's  Answ.  Osor.  400  b,  Y«  shavelyngcs 
.  .dare  not  abide  to  be  greaced  in  the  handes.  1591  Troub. 
Raigne  If.  John  (1611)  20  The  Pope  and  Popehngs  shall 
not  grease  themselues  With  gold  and  groates.  1648  M_IL- 
TON  Tenure  Kings  6  While  pluralities  greas'd  them  thick 
and  deepe.  1651  WOOD  Life  Aug.  (O.  H.S.)  I.  178  His 


Sun  HI.  42  You  would  imply  that,  if  we  were  greased  in 
the  palm,  we  should,  like  them,  be  ready  to  turn  a  courtier. 
1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persia  294  In  Persia,  justice,  though 
at  times  very  blind,  is  never  slow  unless  her  palm  is  greased. 
c.  f  T°  gull>  cheat  (0Ar.).  Also  dial.,  to  flatter, 
wheedle. 

1621  FLETCHER  Wildgoose  Chase  iv.  ii,  Am  I  greas'd  once 
again?  a  1625  —  Mad  Lover  v.  iv,  So;  you  are  greas'd, 
I  hope.  (Aside.)  1634  MASSINGER  I'ery  Woman  IV.  iii, 
She's  finely  greased  !  1877  Holderncss  Gloss.,  Grease,  to 
flatter ;  to  fawn  upon. 

5.  To  cause  (a  horse)  to  become  affected  with 
'  grease '.  Also  intr.  of  a  horse :  To  become  so 
affected. 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  341  More  Horses 
are  greased  by  bad  looking  to,  than  by  hard  Riding.  Ibid., 
I  have  had  but  one  [boy]  that  could  truly  be  said  to  be  so 
careful,  that  you  could  not  grease  one  [horse]  whilst  under 
his  Care.  Ibid.  345  They  would  grease  and  scratch  sooner 
before  than  behind,  a  1845  HOOD  T.  of  Trumpet  Iv,  The 
wishes  that  Witches  utter  Can.  -Grease  horses'  heels. 

Grease,  obs.  form  of  GRAZE  w.l 

Greased  (grfzd,  grist),  ///.  a.    [f.  GREASE  v. 

-I-  -ED1.] 

1.  Smeared,  anointed,  or  lubricated  with  grease. 
Greased  pole  =  greasy  pole  (see  GREASY  a.  9).    Phr.  As 

quickas,  or  like, greased  lightning(QQ\\o^.) :  used  to  denote 
extreme  quickness  of  movement. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Garnesche  ii.  5  (Your)  lothesum  lere 
to  loke  on,  lyke  a  gresyd  bote  dothe  schyne.  1552  HULOET, 
Greased  or  dressed  wyth  grease  or  fat,  aedipalus.  Greased 
or  anoynted  wyth  grease,  vnctus.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1702) 
I.  537  They  rub  Soot  over  the  greased  parts.  1789  NICHOLSON 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIX.  273  Grease  the  cylinder  by  turning 
it  against  a  greased  leather.  1833  Boston,  Lincoln,&z.  Herald 
15  Jan.  3/6  He  spoke  as  quick  as  'greased  lightning1.  1849  D. 
CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  73  The  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  secured 
by  a  greased  stopper.  i8yi  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  xiii. 
(1894)  306  Others  . .  put  it  [mountaineering]  on  a  level  with 
the  passion  for  climbing  greased  poles.  1880  MAI.LESON 
Ind.  Mutiny  III.  470  Sir  John  Lawrence  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  mutiny  was  due  to  the  greased  car- 
tridges, and  to  the  greased  cartridges  only. 
\>.fig.  Bribed. 

1693  DRVHEN  Persius  iii.  (1697)  444  Envy  not  the  Store 
Of  the  greaz'd  Advocate,  that  grinds  the  Poor. 
c.  (See  quot.    Cf.  GREASE  so.  4.) 

1848  ARNOULD  Mar.  Insur.  in.  vii.  II.  1025  The  hides  were 
found  to  be  in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction. .;  they  were 
all,  as  it  is  termed  '  greased ',  the  hair  coming  off  in  the 
fingers  of  those  who  handled  them. 

2.  Of  a  horse  :  Affected  with  'grease'. 

1710  Land.  Gaz,  No.  4695/4  A  ..  Gelding  ..  lately  greas'd 
in  the.. Feet.  1720  Ibid.  No.  5831/4  The.  .Preparation  of 
Antimony,  .cures  Greased  Heels.  1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy 
I.  x.  (1760)  43  His  horse  was  either  clapp'd,  or  spavin'd  or 
greaz'd.  £1783  BEWICK  Waiting  for  Death  in  A.  Dobson 
Bewick  if  Pu/iils  ix.  155  Becoming  greased,  spavined,  [etc.], 
he  was  judged  to  be  only  fit  for  the  dogs. 

Greaser  (grf-zai,  grfsw).     [f.  GREASE  v.  +• 

1.  f  a.  One  who  greases  (sheep),    b.  One  who 
cleans  and  lubricates  machinery,  etc.  with  grease. 

1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  30  Wee  provide  usually 
sixe  or  seaven  greasers ;  and  they  will  grease  . .  sixe  lambes 
a  day.  1832  Examiner  168/2  The  sinecure  place  of  greaser 
to  the  King's  state-carriage  wheels.  1889  G.  FINDLAY  Eng. 
haihvay  169  The  train  is  accompanied  by  a  staff  of 
[reasers  who  keep  a  vigilant  watch  on  each  side  of  it.  1890 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Disp.  17  July,  The  head  firemen  [in 
steamers)  are  called  '  greasers ',  and  they  oil  and  clean  the 
machinery.  1899  Daily  Nnus  3  Oct.  3/4  The  nine  men  . . 
are  all  said  to  be  firemen  or  greasers. 

2.  U.S.  slang.  'A   native    Mexican    or    native 
Spanish  American:    originally  applied  contemp- 
tuously by  Americans  in  the  south-western  United 
States  to  the  Mexicans '  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1849  RUXTON  Life  Far  West  4  The  Greasers  payed  for 
Bent  s  scalp,  they  tell  me.    Note,  The  Mexicans  are  called 

Spaniards    or     Greasers    (from  their  ereasv  aooearancel 
by  the  Western  people.     1872  C.  KING  Mountain  S 
Ney  vi.  113,  I  thought  them  not  worse  than  the  average 
f     nrt™Gr'a  ***'     '"3      '  H*Kn  Carouinez  Woods  vii. 

fttrib.  1855  FRANK  MARRYAT  Mount,  s,  Mole  Hills  xiv. 
263  The  term  greaser  camp'  as  applied  to  a  Mexican 
encampment  is  truthfully  suggestive  of  the  filth  and  squalor 
!?e  Po  ^'S?L  travell«  wi"  observe  there.  1888  Century  Mae 
Oct.  836  The  cowboys  . .  fairly  stormed  the  '  Greaser '-that 
is.  Mexican— village. 
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Greasily(grrzili,grrsili),a</y.  Also6greasely. 
[f.  GUEASY +  -LY2.]  In  a  greasy  manner ;  with  or 
as  with  grease  ;  so  as  to  grease ;  Jig.  unctuously  ; 
t  indecently  (quot.  1588;  cf.  F.  purler  gras}. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L,  IV.  i.  139  You  talke  greasely,  your 
lips  grow  foule.  1607  UEAUM.  8:  FL.  Woman-hater  \.  i,  He 
hath  followed  your  court,  .from  place  to  place,  .as  faithfully 
as  your  spits  and  your  dripping-pans  have  done,  and  almost 
as  greasily.  1642  MORE  Kong  of  Soul  i.  n.  Ixxvii,  His 
sweaty  neck  did  shine  right  greasily.  1868  Less.  Mid.  Age 
74  A  hoary  reprobate  . .  having  professed  some  penitence  in 
the  last  hours  of  life,  .was  greasily  held  forth  from  a  certain 
pulpit  as  a  noble  Christian  character. 

Greasiness  (grf-zi-,  gif sines),  [f.  GKKASY  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  greasy ; 
fattiness;  oiliness;  unctuousness.  With//.  A  greasy 
or  fatty  article. 

1551  HULOET,  Greasines,  or  spottes  of  grease,  or  filthynes, 
squallor.  1658  A.  Fox  Witrtz*  Sitrg,  II.  xx.  131  These 
[knees]  ought  not  at  all  to  be  annointed,  much  less  must  any 
greasiness  or  moisture  come  to  it.  1669  BOVLE  Absol.  Rest 
in  Bodies  20  Upon  the  most  of  these  stones  after  they  are 
cut,  there  appears  always  as  it  were  a  kind  of  greasiness  or 
I  unctuosity.  1801  ANNA  SKWARD  Lett.  Ixxiii.  (1811)  V.  408 
The  slippery  greasiness  of  a  damp  day  keeps  me  within 
doors.  1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  if  Gl.  297  This  sub- 
stance . .  will,  through  its  greasiness,  indispose  tl.e  glass 
from  taking  the  colour  properly.  1845  BUDD  Dis.  Liver 
230  Greasiness  of  the  skin.  1890  S.  J.  DUNCAN  Social 
Departure  184  Split  fish  and  unimaginable  greasinesses 
to  eat. 

Greasing (grrzin,gK-sirj\^/.j,5.  [f.GBEASEtf. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GREASE. 

1.  a.  Smearing,  anointing,  lubricating,  etc.  with 
grease.    In  Protestant  literature  of  the  i6th  c.  often 
used  contemptuously  for  '  anointing ',  as  practised 
by  Roman  Catholics. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  210/2  Gresynge,  or  a-noyntynge  (/". 
with  grece),  saginacio.  1560  1st  Jik.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scq,t.  xvi. 
(1836)  82  The  clipping  of  their  crownes,  the  greasing  of  their 
fingers  [etc.].  1574  J.  STUDLEY  tr.  Bale's  Pageant  Popes 
Ep.  Rdr.  *biv,  How  can  that  foundation  stand  which  is 
made  of  earth  and  claye, . .  Popes  miters, . .  annoyntings  and 
greazings,  blessings  [etc.].  1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet., 
Untura,  greasing^  anointing,  vnctio.  1641  BEST  Farm. 
Bks.  (Surtees)  29  r  or  Greasinge  of  Lambes.  Soe  soone  as 
harvest  is  done  and  past,  wee  beginne  to  looke  after  greasinge 
of  our  hogges.  1748  F.  SMITH  I'oy.  Disc.  I.  183  The 
Greasing  themselves  ..  with  ..  Bears  Grease.  1886  W.  J. 
TUCKER  Life  E.  Europe  175  The  greasing  and  twiddling 
and  twirling  of  their  moustaches. 

b.  Jig.  The  action  of  bribing,  in  phr.  a  greasing 
of  palms.     Also  an  instance  of  this,  a  bribe. 

ci66i  MARQ..  ARCYLE  Will  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1746)  VIII. 
30/1, 1  take  all  their  Lands,  Estates,  and  whatever  Scotland 
is  worth,  not  to  be  worth  a  Suit,  much  less  the  Overplus  of 
a  Greasing.  1887  T.  A.  TROLLOPS  What  I  remember  III. 
ii.  32  Certain  columns  . .  might,  by  good  management,  and 
certain  greasing  of  certain  palms,  be  acquired  at  no  very 
great  cost. 

c.  i,  See  quot.  and  cf.  GREASED///,  a.  I  c.) 
1848  ARNOULD  Mar.  Insur.  in.  vii.  II.  1025  This  greasing 

[of  hides]  is  a  partial  fermentation. 

2.  concr.  Grease  (for  lubrication). 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  v.  iii.  135  Barrels  to  cary  .. 
greasing  for  the  axeltrees. 

3.  =  GREASE  sb.  3.   ?  Obi. 

1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  205  Those  dropsical 
tumors  of  horses  legs,  which  our  ferriers  call  greasing. 

t  Grea'sling.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  GREASE  v.  + 
-LINO.  Cf.  sAavf/ing-.]  A  contemptuous  term  for 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  (See  prec.  I  a.) 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  Ixx.  426  Y'Pope . .  attributing 
lt_to  nis  owne  clergie,  as  he  termeth  them,  y<  is  to  wit  to  y> 
stinking  rabble  of  his  powlshorn  greaslings. 

Greasy  (g»"zi,  grf-si),  a.  Forms :  6  gresy, 
6-8  greasie,  7  greazie,  -y,  (greezy),  (9  greeoy), 
7-  greasy,  [f.  GREASE  sb.  +  •  Y  1.] 

1.  Smeared,  covered,  or  soiled  with  grease ;  foul 
with  grease.  Often  said  of  persons  or  their  clothes. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  I,  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  xxxviii, 
Gresy  hppes  &  slimy  bearde.  c  1515  Cocke  LorelFs  £.  3 
His  hosen  gresy  upon  his  thyes.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W. 
in.  v.  92  Ram'd  me  in  with  foule  Stockings,  greasie  Nap- 
kins [etc.].  1660  BLOUNT  Boscobel  i.  (1680)  6t  An  old  gray, 
greazy  hat.  1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  Fresny's  Amusem.  Ser,  ff 
Com.  21  A  Fat  Greasie  Porter.  1726  LEONID Itertfs  Archil. 
II.  108/2  If  the  glass  be  perfectly  clean  and  not  greasie. 
1867  Miss  BRADDON  Rait  to  Earth  I.  i.  2  The  paper  on  the 
walls  was  dark  and  greasy  with  age.  1890  HARRIS  Techn. 
Diet.  Insur.  Chem.,  Greasy  waste.  Greasy  matter  (such  as 
cotton  and  other  oily  material,  and  oily  rags).  1892  Speaker 
30  July  141/2  Little  children  who  make  themselves  greasy 
with  roast  turkey  at  Christmas. 
b.  as  a  contemptuous  or  abusive  epithet. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Agst..  Garnesche  iii.  35  Wherto  xulde  I 
wryght  Of  soche  a  gresy  knyght?  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L. 
"•.  !•  55i  I  quoth  laques,  Sweepe  on  you  fat  and  greazie 
Citizens.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  n.  Concl.  (1851)  179  Not 
tpicurus,  nor  Aristippus  . .  but  would  shut  his  school  dores 
against  such  greasy  sophisters.  1792  A.  WILSON  in  Poems 
$  Lit.  Prose  (1876)  II.  38  Ye  ugly,  greasy,  girnin'  tyke. 
«25  J.  NEAL  Bra.  Jonathan  II.  91, 'I  do  wonder  what 
sich  great,  nasty,  good-for-nothin'— greecy— snappish  — '. 
Come,  come,  our  major — none  o1  that. 

t2.  Anointed  or  'smeared'  with  'grease'  or 
chrism.  (A  contemptuous  term  applied  to  R.  C. 
priests  in  reference  to  unction.)  Ots. 

15*5  BRINKLOW  Ctmtpl.  xxiv.  H  iv  b,  Thus  for  lukers  sake 
the  gresy  canonistes  nosell  the  peple  in  Idolatry.  1579 
tui-KE  Heskins'  Parl.  118  That  greasie  order  of  shauelings. 
1583  STL'BBES  Anat.  Alms.  n.  1.1882)  70  He  [the  Pope],  being 


GREASY. 

a  greasie  priest,  and  smered  prelate,  hath  no  more  authority 
than  other  oiled  shauelings  haue. 

3.  Composed  of  or  containing  grease ;  of  the 
nature  of  grease.  Of  food  :  Containing  a  dispro- 
portionate quantity  of  grease,  f  Greasy  stomach 
('t  nonce-use)  :  an  appetite  for  oily  food. 

1592  tr.  Juniits  on  Rev.  xiii.  (1599)  16  Her  greasie  Chrisnie 
which  hee  doubteth  not  to  preferre  befure  liaptiMiie.  1622 
MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merch.  40  Oyle  and  all  greasie  things 
are  light,  and  therefore  swimme  aboue,  and  burne.  1634 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  211  [Dodos]  are  reputed  of  more  for 
wonder  then  food,  greasie  stomackes  may  reeke  after  them. 
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;reasy  ointment  will  hiss  as  it  drops  upon  the  wound.    „;,. 

".  THOMSON  Client.  Off.  Bodies  922  The  fixed  oil.  .gave  a 
greasy  stain  to  paper.  1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  216  When 
a  German  dish  is  not  sour  it  is  sure  to  be  greasy.  1883  C. 
!  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persia  296  The  native  mode  of  cookery  is 
extravagant,  and  possibly  a  little  greasy. 

fie.  1606  SHAKS.  7V.  15-  Cr.  v.  ii.  159  The.  .greazie  reliques 
Of  her  ore-eaten  faith. 

4.  Of  wool :    Containing  a  natural   grease   (see 
GREASE  sb.  4) ;  used  spec,  of  wool  before  it  has 
been  cleansed  of  this.     Also  of  flannel. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  V.  L.  in.  ii.  55  We  are  still  handling  our 
Ewes,  and  their  Fels you  know  are  greasie.  1707  MORTIMUR 
Ilusb.  177  See  that  they  [sheep] ..  have  a  soft,  greasie,  well 
curled  close  Wooll.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  m.  i,  She 
would  not  keep  herself  in  a  constant  sweat  with  greasy 
flannel.  1883  Leisure  Hour  242/1  The  specifications  of  the 
state  of  the  wool,  *'.  e .  whether  '  greasy '  or  '  scoured '. 
b.  absol.  as  sb.  '  Greasy  wool. 

1883  Times  25  May  n  Western  Cape  lambs'  wool  and 
some  descriptions  of  Natal  greasies.  1890  Daily  News 
24  Feb.  7/3  Good  deep  combing  greasys  ..  have  shown  less 
decline. 

5.  Of  a  horse:  Affected  with  the  'grease'. 

1701  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3741/4  A  Sorrel  Mare  ..  subject  to 
greasy  Heels.  1813  Sporting  Mag.  XL1I.  55  Stiff  and 
greasy  horses.  1844  STEPHENS  Bk.  I-'arm  II.  226  It  is  a 
disgrace  for  any  steward.. to  allow  his  horses  to  become 
greasy. 

6.  Having  the  appearance  or  '  feel '  of  containing 
or  being  covered  v  ith  grease. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  241  Greasy  clammy  Stone. 
1794  JClRwAN  Elem.Min.  I.  41  As  to  the  Feel,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish those  that  are  rough,  smooth,  or  greasy.  1843 
PORTLOCK  Geol.  92  The  chalk  is.  .very  splintery  and  greasy. 
1856  HENSLOW  Bot.  Diet.,  Greasy,  where  the  surface  feels 
as  though  it  were  rubbed  with  grease.  18..  Gilder's 
Manual  88  (Cent.)  Should  the  presence  of  mercury  or  a  bad 
deposit  prevent  the  [burnishing]  tool  from  producing  a  bright 
surface  [in  electroplating],  the  object  is  said  to  be  greasy. 

b.  Of  a  road,  etc.  :  Slippery  or  slimy  with 
mud  or  moisture. 

1801  [implied  in  GREASINESS].  1806-7  J-  BEBESFORD 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  n.  viii,  When  the  ground  is 
what  the  vulgar  call  greasy.  1836  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz,  Streets 
ii,  Just  enough  damp  gently  stealing  down  to  make  the 
pavement  greasy.  1869  G.  MORGANS  in  Lng.  Mech.  10  Dec. 
293/1  The  rails  about  stations  generally  being  what  is 
termed  'greasy'.  1894  ASTLEY  50  \'ears  Life  II.  83  The 
ground  was  very  greasy  and  slippery. 
C.  dial.  (.See  quot.  1787.) 

1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  i.  161  Whose  nice  Scent  O'er 

greasy  Fallows,  and  frequented  Road,  Can  pick  the  dubious 

Way.    1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  380  Greasy, 

foul,  grassy :  spoken  of  fallows  or  other  plowed  grounds. 

d.  Of  the  weather  or  the  sky  :  '  Thick ', '  dirty '. 

a  1825  FORBY  /  'oc.  E.  Anglia  s.v.,  The  sky  is  greasy.  1875 
BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  iv.  (ed.  2)  86  The  harder,  more 
'greasy'jrolled,  tufted,  or  ragged  [clouds  look] — the  stronger 
the  coming  wind  will  prove. 

7.  Filthy,  obscene,  low ;  esp.  of  language. 

1588  [implied  in  GREASILY).  1598  MAUSTON  Sco.  yillainie 
l.  iii.  79  Chaste  cells,  when  greasie  Aretine  For  his  rank 
Fico,  is  surnam'd  diuine.  1614  B.  JONSON  Bart.  Fair  II. 
i,  Let's  away,  her  language  grows  greasier  than  her  pigs. 
1687  SETTLE  Refl.  Dryden  5  His  greasy  Jest.  1814  Way 
to  win  Her  m.  i,  Kettle  of  fish  !  O  fie ;  how  could  you 
possibly  pick  up  so  coarse  and  greasy  an  idea? 

8.  Of  manners,  expression  of  countenance,  voice, 
etc.:  Disagreeably  'unctuous',  'oily'. 

1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xlvi,  With  a  ..  greasy  simper 
— he  fawns  on  everybody.  1871  LEC;RAND  Cambr.  Fresh- 
man 367  A  greasy  voice  struck  his  ear. 

9.  Combinations    and    special    collocations,   as 
greasy-heaited,  -heeled,  -smelling  adjs. ;  t  greasy 
chin  slang  (see  quot.)  ;  greasy  fritillary,  a  species 
of  butterfly  (see  quot. % ;  greasy  pole,  a  pole  nibbed 
with  grease  to  make  it  harder  to  climb  or  walk  upon 
(commonly  used  as  an  object  of  diversion  at  fairs 
or  village  sports) ;  greasy  steam  (see  quot.). 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  'Greasy  chin,  a  treat 
given  to  parish  officers  in  part  of  commutation  for  a  bastard  ; 
called  also  eating  a  child.  1844  WESTWOOD  Brit.  Butter- 
flies 37  Melitxa  Artemis,  the  "greasy  fritillary.  1798 
CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Yng.  Philos.  I.  103  Cropped  "greasy- 
headed  joskins's.  1711  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4902/4  Given  to  be 
•greasie-heal'd.  1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLII.  54  Greasy- 
heeled,  and  broken-winded  hor»es.  1851-61  MAYHEW  Lend. 
Labour  III.  199  We  had  a  day's  sport,  consisting  of  *greasy- 
pole  climbing,  jumping  in  sacks  [etc.].  1886  T.  HARDY 
Mayor  Casterbr.  xvi,  They  erected  greasy-poles  for  climb- 
ing. 1890  Strand  Mag.  May  XVII.  529  The  walking  the 
greasy  pole  for  a  pig  is  a  very  old  form  of  pastime.  It  is 
nearly  always  the  last  item  in  a  regatta  programme.  1607 
TOPSELL  f-our-f.  Beasts  (1658)  185  A  filthy  and  "greasie- 
smelling  old  man.  1888  Lockwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin., 
*Greasy  Steam,  steam  which  becomes  its  own  lubricant  by 
a  mechanical  admixture  of  grease  therewith. 


GREAT. 

Great  (g«'t;,  a.,  adv.,  and  s6.  Forms  :  I  grfiat, 
(gr^eot,  greet),  2  grat-e,  3  greet,  Kent,  griat, 
3-6  gret(e,  4  Kent,  grat,  4-6  grett(e,  greet(e, 
grait,  5-6  greate,  greatt^e,  (5  greth,  6  graete, 
7  grat),  6  Sc.  greit,  gryt(t,  6-9  Sc.  grit, 
9  Sc.  grite,  gryte,  3-  great.  0.  4  gert(t,  6 
gertte,  9  dial,  girt,  gurt.  (See  also  GKEATI  ::, 
GUEATEST.)  [Com.  WGer. :  OE.  griat  •=  OFris. 
gr&t,  OS.  grSt  (MDu.,  Du.  groat),  OHG.,  MHG. 
Hrfy  ((»•  ir'ws) :— OTeut.  *grauto-  :— pre  -  Teut. 
*ghroudo-.  (Wanting  in  Gothic  and  Scandinavian.) 

On  the  assumption  that  the  primary  sense  is  'coarse1 
(sense  i  below),  some  scholars  regard  the  word  as  cognate 
with  ON.  gra.itt-r  porridge,  OE.  griit  fine  meal,  grot  par- 
ticle, grytta  coarse  meat,  greet  sand,  gravel,  ON.  gritft 
stones.  But  the  connexion  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  as 
the  cognates  of  these  words  outside  Teut.  point  to  a  root 
nicaning  '  to  pound ',  a  sense  from  which  that  of  the  adj. 


2  below,  and  the  contrasted  notion  in  OE.  fiunwatig  lit. 
*  thin  cheek  ',  the  temples).  The  prevailing  senses  in  OE. 
are  'coarse,  thick,  stout,  big';  but  the  word  also  appears 
as  an  intensive  synonym  of  micel  MICKLE,  which  in  the 
later  language  it  superseded.  In  OHG.^ni?  had  the  senses 
of 'big,  awkwardly  large1,  and  of  'pregnant',  but  was  also 
used  as  a  synonym  of  mihhil  (though  not  with  reference  to 
length) ;  in  OS.  grdt  is  recorded  only  in  the  sense  of '  great', 
in  which  it  is  less  frequent  (and  possibly  more  emphatic) 
than  mikil.  The  development  by  which  great  has  super- 
seded miikle  (not  only  in  Eng.  but  also  in  Du.,  Ger.,  and 
Fris.)  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  mod,  colloquial 
substitution  of  bi$  for  great^  and  to  the  supersession  of  L. 
magntts  in  Rom.  by  grandis  big,  full-grown  (see  GRAND  a,\ 
In  this  word,  as  in  break,  the  influence  of  the  preceding 
r  has  caused  ME.  f  to  be  represented  by  (c>)  instead  of  the 
usual  (/);  cf.  broad  with  £  instead  of  o".  The  pronunciation 
(gr/t)  was,  however^  very  common,  and  approved  by  the 
majority  of  orthoepists,  throughout  the  i8th  c. ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  merely  an  artificial  fashion.  Many  modern 
dialects  have  (gret),  and  others  have  metathetic  forms  such 
as  (gnrt) ;  a  common  Sc.  form,  esp.  in  senses  i  and  2,  U 
gryte  Cgre/t).] 

A.  adj. 

I.  Thick,  coarse,  massive,  big. 

1.  Composed  of  large  particles  ;  coarse  of  grain 
or  texture.     Of  diet :    Coarse,  not  delicate.     In 
Old  Cookery^  applied  sometimes  to  boiled  meat 
in  contradistinction  to  roast.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  (in  form 
grit  ex  gryte}. 

909  Grant  in  Birch  Cartitl.  Sax.  (1887)  II.  290  Tu  hund 
creates  hlafes  &  bridde  smales.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  138 
Cnuca  mid  greatum  sealte  [L.  cum  sale  marina},  c  «oo 
Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  163  His  alter  clo5  is  great  and  sole,  ac 
hire  chemise  smal  and  hwit.  a  1235  Ancr.  R.  10  Mid  hore 
greate  maten  &  hore  herde  heren.  Ibid.  418  Nexst  fleshe 
schal  mon  werien  no  linene  cloS  bute  ^if  hit  beo  of  herde 
and  of  greate  heorden.  1398  TREVJSA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vi. 
xi.  (1495)  195  A  seruaunt  woman,  .is  fedde  with  grete  mete 
and  symple  [L.  grossioribus  cilns  reficttnr}.  Ibid.  vn.  Iv. 
268  Stone  and  grauell.  .comyth  namely  of  drynke  of  slymy 
water  and  of  grete  dyete.  ^1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  661 
Caro  salsa,  salt  flesche.  Ibid.  662  Carogrossat  grete  flesche. 
Caro  assata  [printed  assota}t  rost  flesche.  £1440  Ane. 
Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  435  Take  onyons  and  mynce 
horn  grete.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  fy  Lim.  Mon.  ii.  (1885) 
114  A  pouere  cote.. made  of  grete  caunuas,  and  callid  a 
frokke.  a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  24, 
vi  messes  of  greete  mete  and  rost.  1614  Cornet  bk.  D. 
Wedderbnrne  (S.  H. S.)  250  Aucht  hundreth  bolls  great 
salt.  Mod.  Sc.  That  meal  (or  salt)  is  ower  gryte ;  I  like 
it  sma*. 

t  b.  Said  of  the  air :  Thick,  dense.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiv.  xlvi.  (1495)  Fj/a  Ther- 
fore  valeyes  ben  demyd  by  assaye  hole  &  trowbly  with  grete 
ayre  &  tnycke  &  many  vapours. 

2.  Thick ;  stout,  massive,  bulky,  big.    (Opposed 
to  small  in  its  original  sense  of  *  slender'.)  Obs. 
exc.  Sc.  (in  form  grit  or  g*ytt). 

a.  of  things. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  2  Great  beam  on  wuda. 
c  1000  /Ei,!- KIC  Horn.  I.  52  Greatum  ha&olstanum.  c  1050 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  415/7  Grossas  et  graciles^  great  and 
smael.  n. .  O.  E.  Ckron.  (1892)  5  (Laud  MS.) Da  genamon 
ba  Walas  &  adrifon  surare  ea  ford  ealne  mid  scearpum  pHum 
greatum  innan  bam  wetere.  1:1320  Sir  Beues  (A.)  1884  pe 
staf,  bat  he  to  fi^te  her,  Was  twenti  fote  in  lengbe  be  tale, 
par  to  gret  &  nobing  smale.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Doctor's  T. 
37  Anal  Phebus  dyed  hath  hir  tresses  grele  Lyk  to  the 
stremes  of  his  burned  hete.  c^^ftBk.Curtasye^^v^Babecs 
Bk.,  A  stafe,  A  fyngur  gret  two  wharters  long.  [1547  BOOKDE 
Introd.  Knowl.  xxxvi.  (1870)  212  They  haue  gret  lyppes,  and 
nottyd  heare.]  ?  a  1800  Earl  of  A  boy  ne  in  Child  Ballads 
(1892)  IV,  312  Wi  her  fingers  sae  white,  and  the  gold  rings 
sae  grite.  Mod.  Sc.  He  had  a  stick  as  gryte  as  your  airm, 

tb.  Of  persons  and  animals  :  Stout,  corpulent. 
c  1050 Sitppl.  SElfric's  l''oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  172/14  CorpU' 
lentus,  oiccul.  Gross/is,  grEeat.  10. .  O.  £.  Chron.  an.  1017 
(MS.  D)  /E^elward  ^^elmeres  sunu  [bses]  greatan.  c  i«o 
Gen.  <V  Ex.  2098  Deden  ut-comen  vii.  neet,  Euerilc  wel  swiSe 
fet  and  gret.  c  1300  Leg.  St.  Gregory  1024  Fisches  f»re  pat 
were  bobe  gret  and  long.  ^1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunclie 
954  Euery  lyth  Fattysh,  flesshy,  not  grete  therwith. 

3.  Pregnant ;   far  advanced  in  pregnancy :   app. 
orig.  referred  to  the  stoutness  of  the  body.   Chiefly 
with  with  (child)  etc.);   ^occas.  with  of.     t Also 
said  of  the  body.     (Cf.  Bio  a.  4.)  arch,  and  dial. 

ciaoo  ORMIN  2479  5ho  wass  waxenn  summ  del  graet  &.. 
wass  wibb  childe.  13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernott  MS. 
(E.E.T.S.)  639/52  Virgyn  Marie  . .  gret  with  childe.  c  1460 
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Tmvneley  Atyst.  x.  158  Hyr  body  is  gretc,  and  she  with 
childe  !  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Li'g.  217/2  To  whom  her  bus- 
bond  answerd.  .dame ..thou  art  grete  and  the  perylles  of 
the  see  ben  wythout  nombre  thou  myghtest  lyghtely 
perysshu.  1549  Comfit.  Scotl.  vi.  6oAnenobil  princessc  callit 
niartia  grit  vitht  child.  1638  SIR  T,  HKKHKKT  Trav.  (ed.  2) 
24  Dolphins,  .go  great  TO  months.  1647  A.  Ross  Myst. 
Foft.  viii.  (1675)  157  Being  grtat  of  Paris,  she  dreamed 
that  she  had  a  burning  fire-brand  in  her  belly.  1657  R. 
LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  55  She  chanc'd  to  be  with  Child,. . 
and  being  very  great,  and  that  her  time  was  come  to  be 
delivered.  17..  in  Herd's  Coll.  Sc,  Songs  (1776)  II.  58 
O  silly  lassie,  what  wilt  thou  do?  If  thou  grow  great, 
they'll  heez  thee  high.  1770-81  JOHNSON  L.  /*.,  Savage 
Wks.  II.  245  The  child,  witn  which  she  was  then  great. 
184*  TENNYSON  M'alking  to  Mail  80  She  [a  sow] . .  Lay  great 
with  pig,  wallowing  in  sun  and  mud. 
tb.jfr.  Obs. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  n.  iii,  My  heart  is  great  of 
thoughts.  Ibid.  iv.  iii,  Art  not  great  of  thanks  To  gratious 
heauen?  1606  CHAPMAN  Genii.  Usher  Plays  1873  I.  308  The 
Asse  is  great  with  child  of  some  ill  newes.  1608  SHAKS. 
Pei".  v.  i.  107, 1  am  great  with  woe,  and  shall  deliver  weeping. 
1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  (1657)  Ep.  Ded.  A  iij  b,  The  smattering 
Soul  of  Lapsed  man .  .often  talcing  shewes  and  shaddows  for 
substances,  gets  the  minde  great  of  Distemperature. 

f4.  Full  or  *  big'  with  courage,  emotion,  anger, 
sorrow,  or  pride ;  angry,  grieved ;  proud,  arrogant. 
Often  qualifying  heart  (of.  GKEAT-HEARTED).  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  569  Heo  comen  to  gadere  mid  greatere  heorte, 
Ibid.  25292  We  habbeoS  writen  ibroht  be  word  swiSe  grate 
[c  1275  grete].  a\zz$Ancr.  R.  342  Of  alle  kudde  &  ku<5e 
!>unnen,  ase  of  prude,  of  great  heorte,  o5er  of  heih  heorte. 
1307  R.Gtouc.  (Rolls)  2855  Is  herte  was  so  gret  uor  is  fader 
dcpe  here.  Ibid.  6314  Edmond  . .  is  grete  herte  wib  drou  & 
ensentede  to  is  rede.  ^1300  Cursor  M.  5949  His  hert  wex 
gret  and  gan  to  greue.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  12234  Than 
Telamon  . .  spake  Grete  wordes  . .  all  in  grym  yre.  a  1450 
Knt.  tie  la  Tear  (1868)  126  The  wise  Sarra,  that  made  no 
gret  ansueres  vnto  her  chambrere.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst. 
xxvii.  55  He  [Jesus]  spake  neuer,  by  nyght  ne  day,  No 
wordes  greatte.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvi.  ix,  They 
wente  betynee  hym.  .but  he  said  neuer  a  word  as  he  whiche 
was  grete  of  herte.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  AZsop  11.  v, 
Men  ought  not  to  double  al  folk  which  ben  of  grete  words 
and  menaces.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  n.  i.  228  Sly  harte  is 
great :  but  it  must  oreak  with  silence.  1597  ~  2  Hen.  IV^ 
iv.  iii.  121  The  Heart ;  who  great,  and  pufft  up  with 
his  Retinue,  doth  any  Deed  of  Courage.  1608  DOD  &. 
CLEAVER  Expos.  Prov.  xL  #  xii.  6  So  standeth  the  case 
with  all  proud  persons,  theire  great  heart  doth  threaten  some 
greate  mischiefe  to  bee  nigh  vnto  them,  a  1784  in  Scott 
Mhtstr.  Scot.  Bord.  (1802)  I.  143  Dickie's  heart  it  grew  sae 
grit,  That  the  ne'er  a  bit  o't  he  dought  to  eat.  1832 
MOTHERWELL  Jeanic  M  orison  79  Oh !  say  gin  e'er  your 
heart  grows  grit  Wi'  dreamings  o'  langsyne? 

5.  Of  the  sea,  a  river :  Having  the  water  swollen 
or  high ;  in  high  flood,  dial. 

1x1670  SPALDING  Tronb,  (Bannatyne  Club)  I.  174  Seeing 
they  wanted  the  boats,  and  that  they  could  not  ryde  the 
waiter,  it  being  great.  1687  A.  LOVELL  Thevenofs  Trav.  11. 

3  We  had  a  very  great  Sea  from  the  West.     1602  SYMSON 
Descr.  Galloway  (1823)  30  A  rivulet  called  Pinkill  Bourn, 
which  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  [etc.].     1760^72  tr.  Juan  * 
Ulloa"s  Voy.  (ed.  3)  II.  252  There  is  no  possibility  of  land- 
ing on  account  of  the  great  sea. 

II.  Having  a  high  position  in  a  scale  of 
measurement  or  quantitative  estimation.  (Opposed 
to  small,  little) 

With  words  like  as,  so,  ftovy,  the  adj.,  like  some  other  adjs. 
and  advs.  of  cognate  meaning  (cf.  FAR  adv.  6),  admits  of 
being  used  in  a  weakened  sense,  expressing  size  or  quantity 
in  the  abstract.  Thus  'as  great  as1  may  mean  merely 

4  equal  in  size  or  amount  to ',  without  any  implication  that 
the  things  compared  are  'great*.     See  also  GREATER. 

6.  Of  material  objects,  with  reference  to  size. 

In  unemotional  use  the  word  in  this  application  is  now 
superseded  by  large  or  (colloquially)  big.  lo  use  great  with 
reference  to  size  now  implies  either  some  kind  of  feeling  on 
the  speaker's  part,  or  a  mixture  of  seme  other  sense  of  the 
adj.  Thus  *  I  found  a  large  table  in  my  room'  would  simply 
state  a  fact,  but  if  great  were  used  the  sentence  would  indi- 
cate annoyance,  amusement,  or  surprise.  Often  preceding 


presses  some  feeling  such  as  surprise,  contempt,  or  admiration, 
as  in  '  that  great  boy ',  '  a  great  tall  man '. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  393  Pe  sterns,  gret  and  smale.     13. .  K. 
A  Us.  5245  He  maden  fyres  vertuous  Fyve  hundreth,  vche 

fret  als  an  hous.  1340  Aycnb.  238  pe  vissere  heb  more 
lisse  uor  to  nime  be  gratne  viss  bane  ane  Utllene.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  415  pis  burgeys  of  bo  cyte  schewed 
horn  a  grett  hous  slrewid.  c  14.40  Jacobs  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
80  Grete  fyssches  are  takyn  in  j>e  nett,  &  slayn;  smale 
fyssches  scapyn  throuj  be  nett.  1542  Inv.  R.  Wardrobe 
(1815)  71  Item,  twa  gryt  barrallis  ourgilt.  154*  UDALL 
Erasm.  Apoph.  130  When  he  sawe  greate  wyde  gates., 
where  as  the  toune  was  bul  a  litle  preaty  pyle.  1562 
TURNER  Herbal  \\.  120  It  [raspberry]  hath.. no  great  howky 
prickes  at  all.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nichoiay's  Voy.  u. 
iii.  33  Within  a  great  rock  eighteen  or  twentie  baths  small 
and  great.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot,  vi.  309 
Frome  a  grett  heid  he  is  namet  Canmoir.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp.  iv.  i.  153  The  Clowd-capt  Towres,  the  Gorgeous 
Pallaces,  The  solemne  Temples,  the  great  Globe  it  setfe.. 
sail  djssolue.  1715  M.  DA  VIES  A  then.  Brit.  I.  249,  I  saw 
once  in  a  Barn  a  Weasel  and  a  great  hugy  Rat  engage. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  i.  8  A  great  over 
grown,  lank-haired,  chubby  boy.  1766  ELIZ.  GRIFFITH 
Lett.  Henry  $  Frances  IV.  272  Little  Master  Jacky  Thomp- 
son is  returned  from  the  West-Indies,  a  great  big  Man. 
1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  i.  v.  p  9  A  great  bloated  horse-god- 
mother. 1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  x.  xxiii.  2  The  greal  foun- 
tain in  the  public  square.  1819  —  Cyclops  222  A  great  faggot 
of  wood.  Ibid.  620  A  great  oak  stump.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  vL  II.  98  The  charge  of  his  great  diocese  was 
committed  to  his  judges,  Sprat  and  Crewe.  1884  JEI-FERIES 


GREAT. 

RcdDeer^  Heath-poults,  the  female  of  black-game,  fly  like 
a  great  partridge. 

b.  Of  letters  -=  CAPITAL.    Also  in  the  names  of 
some  large  sizes  of  type-bodies,  as  Great  Cation, 
Ctreat  Primer.     Great  A  :  capital  A. 

1565  Cooi'tK  Thesaurus,  Grandis  litera,  a  great  capital! 
letter.  1594  Sf/fuitts  H  i  b,  I  began  to  sweare  all  the  cri-.se 
crosse  row  ouer,  beginning  at  great  A,  litle  a,  til  I  cam  to 
w,  x,  y.  1594  BLQMDCVU  Extrc.  in.  i.  xx.  11636)  324  Six 
Columnes,  every  front  or  head  whereof  U  noted  with  three 
great  letters,  IX  M.  S.,  signifying  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  n.  v.  97  Thus  makes  she 
her  great  P's.  x6oa  J.  COOKE  Gd.  Wife  Jr.  /Win.  i.  (1614) 
E  ij  b,  I  was  fiue  yeare  learning  cris-crosse  from  Great  A,  and 
fiue  yeere  longer  comming  to  F.  1634  PEACHAM  Gentl. 
Exerc.  16  Pensills  of  Hroome,  with  which  they  shadow  great 
letters  with  common  Inke  in  Coppy  bookes.  1663  MOXON 
SiKM.  Exerc.  II.  13  Great  Primmer.. Great  Cannon.  Ibid. 
20,  English  and  upwards  are  accounted  great  Bodies.  18. . 
in  Halliwell  Nursery  Rhymes  (1842)  131  Great  A,  little  a, 
Bouncing  B,  The  cat's  in  the  cupboard,  And  she  can't  see. 
1860  READS  Cloister  §  //.  Ixi,  Few  minds  are  big  enough 
to  be  just  to  great  A  without  being  unjust  to  capital  B. 

c.  In  the  names  of  certain  animal  and  vegetable 
species  or  varieties,  distinguished  by  their  larger 
size  from  others  belonging  to  the  same  genus  or 
popularly  called  by  the  same  name.  (Cf.  GREATER.) 

.11387  Sinoti,  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  12  ISardana,  an 
clote,  gert  burr.  Ibid.  16  Consolida  media,  grete  dayeseghe. 
a  1450  Fysshynge  w.  angle  1 5  The  Dare  &  |Je  grey t  Roche . . 
be  greyt  cheven .  .pe  gret  Trowt.  1530  PALSCR.  227/2  Great 
hasyll  nutte,  aneleine.  Great  hounde, alant.  1548!  IHNJ  K 
Names  of  Herbes  42  Hieracium  is  of  two  kyndes.  The  one 
is  called  in  latin  Hieracium  magnum.  It  may  be  called  in 
englishe  greate  Haukweede.  Ibid.  70  Particalis  salix  is 
the  greate  Wylowe  tree.  1678  RAY  IVillughby's  Ornitk, 
99  The  great  Horn-Owl  or  Eagle-Owl.  175*5  SIR  T.  HILL 
Brit.  Herbal  n.  420  Great  Hercules  Allheal.  i8oa  BINGLEY 
Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  II.  273  The  blacker  great  ostrich.  183* 
Veg.  Stibst.  Food  188  The  Great  Cat's-Tail  is  a  perennial 
reed.. a  native  of  Britain.  1861  Miss  PKATT  flower.  PI. 
VI.  306  Great  Horse-tail,  Great  Water  Horsetail,  or  Great 
Mud  Horsetail.  z88>  Garden  4  Feb.  71/1  The  Great  St. 
John's  Wort.  1896  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  967  The  Great 
Titmouse,  Pants  major. 

d.  Forming  part  of  the  specific  designations  of 
other  objects,  e.g.  in  the  names  of  constellations, 
as  Great  (formerly  f  Greater]  Bear^  Great  Dog\  of 
anatomical  structures,  as  great  arteryt  "\great  bone 
(the  sacrum),  great  pelvis,  etc.     (See  the  sbs.) 

\Great  arm, great  hand',  used  by  the  early  anatomists 
for  the  arm  and  hand  together.  Similarly  great  foot :  see 
FOOT  sb.  i  c. 

1594  BL'JNDEVIL  Exerc.  vi.  vi.  (1636)  616  The  Meridian 
Altitude  of  the  great  dog  called  Cam's  maior.  1615  CROOKE 
Body  of  Man  215  The  marrow  of  the  great  or  holy  bone. 
1676  MOXON  Tutor  Astron,  (ed.  3)  220  Canis  Major,  the 
Great  Dog,  it  consisteth  of  18  Stars.  1x1715  BURNET  Own 
Time  (1724)  I.  in.  304  He  received  a  deep  wound  by  a  knife 
struck  into  his  thigh,  that  pierced  the  great  artery.  1718  J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE  Relig.  P kilos.  (1730)  I.  viii.  §  i  The  Vessel 
which  is  called  the  Aorta,  Arteria  magna,  or  Great  Artery. 
1842  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vatic  M.  (ed.  2)  352  The  Great 
Cardiac  Vein  commences  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  1857 
BULLOCK  Cazeanx*  Midwif.  27  The  great  pelvis  has  a  very 
irregular  figure,  and  forms  a  species  of  pavilion  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  pelvis.  1868  [see  BEAK  sb.1  3].  1886  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  s.v.,  Great  dorsal  muscle,  the  Latissimus  dorst . .  Great 
serrate  muscle,  the  Serraiws  Magnus. 

6.  Prefixed  to  the  names  of  many  English  villages 
or  towns,  to  distinguish  them  from  places  having 
identical  names  with  the  prefix  Little,  as  in  Great 
Malvern,  Great  Snoring  (Norfolk) ;  similarly  to 
names  of  rivers,  as  the  Great  Ouse;  to  names  of 
streets,  as  Great  Portland  Street. 

f.  In  quasi-superlative  sense,  of  a  specified  part 
of  a  building ;  of  a  particular  building,  monument, 
square,  etc.  in  a  town :  Main,  principal.  (Cf. 
GRAND  7  b.) 

1598  STOW  Surv.  Land.  385  William  Rufus  builded  the 
great  Hall  there  [Westminster]  about  the  yeare  of  Christ, 
1097.  1624  WOTTON  Arc/tit,  n.  103  If  the  great  Doore  be 
Arched  with  some  braue  Head,  cut  in  fine  Stone  or  Marble 
for  the  Key  of  the  Arch.  i8zz  SHEU.EV  Cftas,  f,  114  You 
torch-bearers  advance  to  the  great  gate.  1900  Ch.  Times 
2  Feb.  119/3  Canon  Gore  will  lecture  on  the  Apostles' 
Creed,. in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Church  House. 

f7.  Grownup;  full-grown.  Chiefly  in  Hunting 
language,  of  animals  above  a  particular  age  (see 
quots.).  Obs. 

1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  27  A  quarter  of  moton,  or  ij 
hennes,  or  a  grete  ghoos.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  E  ij,  A  grete 
hynde  a  grete  bucke  and  a  fayre  doo  My  sonny s  where  ye 
walke  call  ye  hem  so.  a  1533  LD.  BEKNERS  Huon  v.  9  We 
be  grete  ynow  to  be  made  knyghtes.  a  1547  'n  Gentl.  Mag. 
(1813)  May  427  Grene  Gesse  from  Ester  till  mydsomer  y9 
pece,  vjj(/.  Gesse  grett  from  mydsomer  tell  shroftyde  ya 
pece,  vui(/.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Great  Buck, 
the  Sixth  Year.  Great  Hare,  the  Third  Year  and  after- 
wards. 1774  [see  BUCK  sa.1  i  b]. 

8.  Of  collective  unities,  numbers,  quantities,  di- 
mensions, etc.  For  great  deal,  many,  see  those 
words. 

1950  Epist.  Alex,  in  Anglia  IV.  143  Da  [the  columns) 
wxron  unmetlice  greate  he[ah]nisse  upp.  [But  the  orig. 
has  ingenti  grossitndine  atqne  altitudine ;  cf.  sense  2.] 
c  IK>S  LAY.  306  Ane  heorde  of  heorten  swi<5e  greate.  1197 


R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  616  pe  quene  . .  gret  ost  made  &  strong. 
61400  Destr.  Troy  1178  Corny  n  to  |>e  kyng  in  companies 
grete,  Mony  slithe  man.  1411  Rolls  of  Tar  It.  III.  650/1 
Greet  noumbre  of  men  armed.  (.1420  Sir  Amadas  (Weber) 
123  A  marchande  [was  he]  ..  and  had  greyt  rentes  be 
yere.  11460  FORTKSCUK  Abs.  4-  Lim.  Man.  ix.  (1885) 


GREAT. 


SMITH  England's  f  infirm.  Rcviv'd  i 1670)  269  Great  part  of 

their  Fish  is  sold  in  other  Countries  for  ready  Money.    1725 

DE  FOE  New  Voy.  (1840)  349  These  lower  lands  lay  great 

art  o,f  the  year  under  water.     1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist. 


d 

I.  106  To  raise  a  gr 

first  object.  . 

fb.  A  great   number   or   quantity  of;    many, 
much.     Also  absol,  Obs. 

1430-40  LYDC.  Btchas  vm.  i.  (1554)  177  b,  Full  great  bloud 
shad  in  that  mortall  fyght.  1447  UOKBmMtStJHtja  Introd. 
(Roxb.)  4,  I  was  taryed  wyth  greth  reyn.  c  1470  HARDING 
Cfiran.  xxx.  iii,  Greate  people  dyed.  1561  HOLI.VBUSH 


S 


Ham.  Apoih.  53,  Let  him  take  thereof  in  hys  mouth  so 
reat  as  a  small  beane.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  II.  134  Great 
lust  they  raised. 

c.  The  great  body ,  majority,  part,  etc. :  the  larger 
portion  or  section  (of). 

1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  159  To  no  such  plan 
could  the  great  body  of  Cavaliers  listen  with  patience.  1895 
F.  HALL  Two  Trifles  z  Nor  is  this  the  sole  uncouth  trait 
that  sullies  the  written  style  of  the  great  body  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen. 

d.  Great  gross,  twelve  gross,  1728.    Great  /<««- 
ilred,  a 'long  hundred',  120.     f  Great  million,  a 
billion.     (See  the  sbs.) 

1533-4  [see  HUNDHKD  3).  1625  GILL  Sacr.  Pl'.ilos.  i.  101, 
1,124,002,500,827,719,680,000,  that  is,  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred twentle  foure  millions  of  great  millions,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninetie  great  millions,  eight  hundred 
twenty  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nineteene  millions, 
sixe  hundred  and  fourescore  thousand.  1640  in  Entick 
London  (1776)  II.  166  Catling,  the  great  gross,  qt.  12  small 
gross  of  knots.  l8ia  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  125, 
120  Ells,  or  one  great  hundred.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  fr 
Prices  I.  x.  171  The  hundred  yards  of  canvas  are  the  great 
hundred  of  120. 

t  e.  A  shilling  great :  a  money  of  account  equal 
to  twelve  Flemish  groats.  Apoundgreat  (  —  'pound 
of  groats ') :  so  '  shillings  great '.  Obs. 

c  1483  CAXTON  Dial.  Fr.  tt  Eng.  (1900)  51/25  A  pounde 
grete,  Moneye  of  flaundres.  1518  Extracts  Aberd.  Keg. 
(1844)  I.  94  Tua  s.  grett  Flandris  money.  1517  Ibid.  119 
Gilbert  Alenzeis,  provest,  tua  lib.  grit.  1546  Ibid.  234  Ane 
Flemis  ell  of  welwet  cost  xi  s.  grit. 

9.  A  great  while,  f  season,  f  time  :  a  long  while. 
Great  age,  t  years :  advanced  age. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  (1725)  22  So  fer  bare  a  woulfe  be 
hede,  &  kept  it  a  grete  while.  ^1400  Y-waine  ff  Caw.  1667 
Thare  he  lifed  a  grete  sesowne  With  rotes  and  raw  venysowne. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  489  That  he  should  in  so 
great  yeares  be  set  upon  by  two  of  his  own  sonnes.  1610 
SHAKS.  Tenif.  III.  iii.  105  Like  poyson  giuen  to  worke  a  great 
time  after.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  108  His  great  yeares 
were  more  propense  to  ease  then  tumult.  1662  STILLINGFI.. 
O^rig.  Sacr.  i.  v.  §  2  The  great  age  of  some  men  in  ancient 
times,  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  1000  years.  1674  tr. 
Schemer's  Lapland-^  Saxo  making  mention  of  such  a  Country 
a  great  while  before.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  128  P  7,  I . . 
have  for  a  great  while  entertained  the  Addresses  of  a  Man 
who  I  thought  lov'd  me  more  than  Life. 

10.  Of  qualities,  emotions,  conditions,  actions,  or 
occurrences ;  with  reference  to  degree  or  extent. 

a  1175  Colt.  Horn.  231  pat  [he]  heom  wolde  aearceon  ana: 
grate  laoienge  and  bider  jeclepien  all  his  under(>eod.  c  1105 
LAY.  2284  Moni  greatne  dunt . .  bolede  ich  on  folde.  /bid. 
26396  pae  andswarede  be  kaisere  mid  grsettere  wrae&5e. 
1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7730  He  was.  .of  grete  strengbe. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  14219  His  kin  . .  for  bair  frend  gret  murn- 
ing  made.  1340  Ayenb.  222  He  mai  habbe  grat  merite  ase 
to  be  zaule.  ?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  251  Som  greet 
mischaunce,  or  greet  disese.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III. 
301  Gret  ypocrisie.  c  1430  Syr  Tryain.  135  Grete  wprde  of 
hym  aroos.  <ii45o  Le  Marie  Arth.  1102  She  deide  for 
gre[t]  louyng.  1450  W.  LOMNER  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  93  1. 126 
Wretyn  in  gret  hast  at  London.  1506-7  Old  Cily  Ace.  Bk. 
in  Archxol.  jFrnl.  XLIII,  To  the  gertte  coost  &  damage  of 
all  the  suters  befor  named  &  to  ther  grett  hyndranse. 
1521  FISHER  Serin,  agst.  Luther  Wks.  (1876)  313  To  the 
graete  trouble  and  vexacyon  of  his  chyrch.  1548  UDALL, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  xviii.  40  The  lewes..with  a  great 
lowde  voyce  cryed  [etc.  ].  1561  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  i. 
Wks.  1888  I.  6  Sa  gret  vproir,  tumult,  and  terrible  clamour. 
1573-80  BARET  A  Iv.  H  333'1'hegreat  heates  are  abated.  1614 
N.  DE  LAUNE  tr.  Du  Moulin  s  Lvgick  176  A  man  of  great 
capacitie.  1670  WOOD  Lift  12  Nov.,  He  had,  in  his  great 
reading,  collected  some  old  words  for  his  use.  1714  HEARNE 
in  Lett.  Lit.  jT/>«(Camden)355, 1  will  take  great  care  of  them. 
1736  FIELDING  Pasquin  v.  Wks.  1784  III.  301  Places,  re- 
quiring learning,  and  great  parts.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess. 
(1889)  1. 22  The  Bishop.,  whose  great  popularity  at  Tours. . 
made  him  a  person  of  much  consideration.  1849  MACAULAY 
".,'*'•*•"£• v''  !!•  ioi  The  agitation  was  great  in  the  capital. 
1857  BUCKLE  Civilii.  I.  ii.  42  Great  ignorance  is  the  fruit  of 
great  poverty. 

t  b.  Of  the  pulse  :  High.  Obs. 
1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  27  The  Pulse  is  called 
great,  high,  or  a  full  Pulse. 

III.  In  figurative  extensions  of  branch  II ;  im- 
portant, elevated,  distinguished. 

11.  Of  things,  actions,  events:   Of  more  than 
ordinary  importance,  weight,  or  distinction;   im- 
portant, weighty;  distinguished, prominent;  famous, 
renowned. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9287  pe  gret  ob  ban  he  suor.  1448 
Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  16  The  quilk  to  do  lelely 
and  treuly  the  forsaid  personis  hes  sworn  the  gret  ath.  1565 
COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Magnus,  Magnum  facerc,  to  doe 
—eat  mattier.  1655  DIGGES  Compl.  Ambass.  90 
.alters,  .could  not  but  be  full  of  great  difficulties. 
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ai.  (Rtlag.  iHbjj 
stances  of  Hannibal's  great  conduct.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON 
Chrysal  II.  i.  ii.  10,  I  drenm'd . .  that  I  saw  you  at  court,  on 
some  great  occasion.  1764  GOLDSM.  7 'rav.  42  These  little 
things  are  great  to  little  man.  1821  BVRON  Stanzas  (first 
line),  O  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story.  1825 
LAMB  I'ision  of  Horns  in  1'lliana  (1871)  31  This  shows  that 
use  is  a  great  thing.  1840  }.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891) 
II.  315,  I  do  not  think  anything  great  of  the  Continental 
churches,  as  you  seem  to  think,  or  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics at  home.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  469 
The  executive  government  could  undertake  nothing  great 
without  the  support  of  the  Commons.  Ibid,  vi.  II.  loo 
The  great  foundations  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Win- 
chester. Ibid.  vii.  II.  227  He  had  studied  no  great  model 
of  composition,  with  the  exception,  .of  our  noble  translation 
of  the  Bible.  1865  TENNYSON  Captain  19  He  ..  Hoped  to 
make  the  name  Of  his  vessel  great  in  story.  1872  Punch 
21  Sept.  118/2  If  you  can't  command  an  entire  language,  it's 
a  great  thing  to  have  a  small  effective  force  at  your  dis- 
posal for  manoeuvres.  1887  LOWELL  Old  Eng.  Dram. 
(1892)  76  There  is  the  same  confusion  at  times  of  what  is 
big  with  what  is  great. 

b.  Of  times,  days,  etc.:  Having  important  results; 
critical.  (See  also  great  day  in  20.) 

a  1400  Prymer  69  A  greet  dai,  &  a  ful  bitter.  1703  ROWE 
Fair  Penit.  i.  i.  148  That  minute  sure  was  lucky.  Oh 
'twas  great.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  35  The 
great  day  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul 
(1883)  202  It  is  one  of  the  great  moments  in  the  ascensive 
work  begun  by  Stephen. 

o.  (With  tie.)  Important  among  all  others  of  the 
kind ;  pre-eminent  in  importance ;  chief,  main. 

ciyjl  CHAUCER  Troylus  III.  156  (505)  pere  was  some 
Epistef  hem  by-twene,  That  wolde  . .  wel  contene  Neigh 
half  bis  bok . .  How  sholde  I  banne  a  lyne  of  it  endyte  ?  But 
to  be  grete  effect.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  11.  v.  §  7 
This,  .was  the  great  rule  the  Jews  went  by.  1676  tr.  Giiil- 
latiere's  Voy.  Athens  175  Their  Doctrine.. is  at  this  day 
the  great  Theme  of  our  Schools.  1834  MF.DWIN  Angler  in 
Wales  II.  3  We  have  been  able  to  scan  a  few  of  the  secon- 
dary causes  ..  of  nature,  and  think  we  are  thus  prepared  to 
form  some  feeble  notion  of  the  First  Great  Cause.  1840 
DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  xxxix,  The  great  attraction  was  a 
pamphlet  called  The  Thunderer. 

cl.  As  applied  to  nations,  cities,  etc.,  this  sense 
blends  with  the  literal  senses  relating  to  spatial  or 
numerical  magnitude  (see  6,  8).  In  poetical  use 
the  adj.  sometimes  precedes  the  name  of  a  city,  etc. 

13. .  A".  Alis.  1476  His  lettres  come  In  to  the  cite  of  gret 
Rome.  [Cf.  1483  CAXTON  Dial.  22/22  The  pope  of  rome, 
which  duelleth  at  auynyon,  that  by  right  shold  be  at  gret 
rome  (Fr.c  1340  agrand  romme).]  1398  [see  CITY  2).  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr.  ty  Cr.  v.  ix.  10  Great  Troy  is  ours.  1611  BACON 
Ets..  Greatn.  of  Kingdoms  (Arb.)  468  He  could  not  fiddle ; 
but  he  could  make  a  small  1  owne  to  become  a  great  Citie. 
1711  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  7  The  Quakers. .are 
become  a  great  people.  1735-6  BOLINGBROKE  On  Parties 
ii  They,  who  are  eager  ..  to  sacrifice  her  Commerce,  by 
intangling  Her  . .  with  the  other  great  Powers  of  Europe. 
1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  i,  La  Motte  avoided  the 
great  towns. 

12.  Of  persons:  Eminent  by  reason  of  birth,  rank, 
wealth,  power,  or  position ;  of  high  social  or  official 
position ;  of  eminent  rank  or  place.  (In  poetry 
often  prefixed  to  a  proper  name.)  The  great  world 
[  =  F.  le  grand  monJe]  :  aristocratic  society. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  loin  An  grete  cries  dorter,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  12063  Pe  gret  lauerdinges.  1340  Ayenb.  256 
Senekes  zayb  bet  ber  ne  lackeb  to  greate  Ihordes  bole  zob 
ziggeres.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  ff  Lim.  Man.  vi.  (1885) 
122  The  payment  off  the  wages  and  flees  off  the  kynges 
grete  officers.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  n. 
xxii.  59  b,  Which  is  not  to  be  reputed  as  spoken  of  the 
women  of  bare  estate  or  condition,  but  likewise  of  the  great 
and  notable  dames.  1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  266  Let 
him  Hue  about  great  persons  and  his  best  discourses  will  be 
lye-blowne  with  tales  of  honour.  i«So  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le 
Blanc's  Trav.  81  Dishes  . .  much  esteemed,  and  sought  for 
by  the  Great  Ones.  1709  STEELE  Tatter  No.  2  r  3,  I 
avoid  speaking  of  Things  which  may  offend  Great  Persons. 
1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  xxiv.  (1784)  201  During  her 
residence  in  the  great  world.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxix,  The 
secrets  of  grit  folk  . .  are  just  like  the  wild  beasts  that  are 
shut  up  in  cages.  1849  MACAULAY  Hitt.  Eng.  x.  II.  562 
The  great  man,  at  whose  frown,  a  few  days  before,  the 
whole  kingdom  had  trembled.  1851  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett. 
(1894)  I.  272  Thackeray  says  he  is  getting  tired  of  being 
witty,  and  of  the  great  world.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  A'.  Bren- 
dan 1.  181  Mr.  Dickson  was  a  great  man  in  Sparston. 

b.  Applied  (more  or  less  conventionally)  to 
the  Deity,  or  deities  ;  also,  to  saints. 

Great  Mother,  tr.  L.  mater  magna,  i.e.  Cybele. 


Georges  Feast  withall.  1594  —  Rich.  Ill,  v.  v.  8  Great 
God  of  Heauen,  say  Amen  to  all.  1606  —  Tr.  4-  Cr.  iv.  v. 
198  By  great  Mars,  the  Captaine  of  vs  all.  1629  MILTON 
Hymn  Natw.  120  While  the  Creator  ereat  His  constella- 
tions set.  1718  POPE  Dune.  I.  269  The  Great  Mother. 
[Note]  Magna  mater,  here  applied  to  Dulness.  1801  Hymn, 
Great  God,  what  do  I  see  and  hear?  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr. 
Catullus  xxxiv.  i  Great  Diana  protecteth  us.  Ibid.  xxxv. 
18  1  he  Great  Mother  hi  surely  sings  divinely.  1898  DOYLE 
Traf.  Korosko  vi.  156  That  we  should  go  cheerfully  whither 
the  Great  Hand  guides  us. 

c.  In  exclamations,  as  Great  Csesar,  Scott,  Sun .', 
meaningless  euphemisms  for  Great  God! 

1876  BF.SANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  I.  viii.  164  Great 
s"n  l»  think  I  see  it  now.  Ibid.  II.  xiii.  195  Great  Jehc- 
shaphat!..  can't  you  see  when  a  gentleman  is  on  the  stump? 
1885  F.  ANSTEY'  Tinted  Venus  60  Great  Scott  !  I  must 

?.e  .  V,  l89*  TU  Bits  I0  Mar-  4'6/'  (Farmer)  Great 
L^esar  !  There  you  go  again  ! 


GREAT. 

d.  The  Great  (following  a  proper  name) :   (a' 
merely  as  an  honorific  epithet  \o!<s.  or  arch.) ;  (t) 
appended  as  a  title  to  the  names  of  certain  historical 
persons,  chiefly  monaichs,  implying  both  that  the 
person  so  designated  is  the  most  famous  person  of 
the  name,  and  that  he  ranks  among  the  great  men 
of  history.     (Cf.  GnAun  a.1) 

The  latter  use,  which  is  paralleled  in  all  the  modern 
European  langs.,  is  inherited  from  the  similar  application 
of  L.  mi'snus,  Gr.  6  neya*.  Butin  modern  times  the  adj.  in 
this  formula  lias  come  to  be  apprehended  in  sense  15. 

13..  A".  Alis.  4147  Kyng  Alisaunder  the  gret.  1381 
WYCI.IF  Rev.  xyii.  5  Babilon  the  greet.  £1400  Destr.  Troy 
10474  Agamynon  the  gret.  1485  CAXTON  C/tas.  Gt.  24  This 
noble  Charlemayn,  otherwyse  called  Charles  the  grele. 
1553  EDEN  Treat.  Ntvx  Ind.  (Arb.)  5  That  myghtie  kyng 
. .  Alexander  the  great.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  136  It 
pleased  them  to  thinke  me  worthie  of  Pompey  the  great. 
1658  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  ii.  41  Charles  the  great.  1833 
Penny  Cycl.  I.  204/2  Ale_xander  III.,  commonly  called  the 
Great,  son  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Macedon.  1862  BURTON  Bk. 
Hunter  11885)  '59  Napaleon  was  little,  so  was  Frederic  the 
Great  [etc.]. 

e.  In  the  titles  of  certain  sovereigns.    The  Great 
King:  in  Greet  History,  the  King  of  Persia.     For 
the  Great  Cham,  Mogul,  Turk,  see  CHAM,  etc. 

1849  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixii.  (1862)  V.  397  The  Great  King. 

f.  Used  in  official  titles  with  the  sense :  Chief 
over  others  ;    «=  GRAND  a.  2  ;  e.  g.  great  duke, 
master  (hence  great  mastership},  preceptor,  prior 
(hence  \great  prior's  herb,  tobacco),  etc.     (Cf. 
HIGH.)   Obs.  exc.  in  Lord  Great  Chamberlain. 

1531  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  916  The  great  cham- 
berlayn,  le  chtimbiier.  1547  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844) 
I.  248  Grit  admirale  of  Scotland.  1547  GARDINER  Let.  to 
Dlt.  Somerset  in  Foxe  A.  <y  M.  (1563)  741  When  I  was  in 
commission  with  my  Lord  great  master  and  the  Erie  of 
Sowthampton.  1577  FRAMPTON  Joyful  Nms  11.  42  b,  Others 
haue  named  it  [tobacco)  the  greate  Priours  hearbe,  for  that 
hee  caused  it  to  multiplie  in  Fraunce,  more  then  any  other. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  70  Great  Marshall  to  Henry 
the  sixt.  1632  MASSINGER  Maid  of  Hon.  u.  v,  When  this,  the 
glorious  badge  Of  our  Redeemer,  was  conferred  upon  thee 
By  the  Great  Master  [of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Malta). 
1667  pbserv.  Burning-  Loud,  in  Select.  Hart.  Misc.  (1793) 
448  That  the  great  duke,  .had  so  depopulated  the  country. 
1707  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4322/2  His  Grace  made  a  Visit  to  the 
Great  Pensionary.  1711  Ibid.  No.  5918/1  The  Pope's  Bulls 
for  the  Great  Mastership  of  St.  Lazarus.  1727-41  CHAM  IKRS 
Cycl.  s.v..  We  say,  the  lord  great  chamberlain,  the  great 
marshal  of  Poland,  &c.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760) 

I.  274  The  count  of  Provana,  great  hospitaler.    1848  Secret 
Societies,  Templars  244  The  Great-priors,  Great-preceptors, 
or  Provincial  Masters,  .of  the  three  Provinces  of  Jerusalem, 
Tripoli,  and  Antioch.      1881  J.   RUSSELL   Haigs  v.    101 
Alexander  Home  of  that  Ilk. .who  then  [1490]  held  the 
high  office  of  Great  Chamberlain  of  Scotland. 

g.  In  the  derisive  titles  the  Great  Unpaid,  Un- 
washed: see  the  ppl.  adjs. 

13.  Of  things :  Pertaining  to  or  occupied  by 
persons  of  high  place  or  rank. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  596  (Trin.)  pou  maist  aske  wibouten 
blame,  Whi  god  him  ;af  so  greet  a  name.  i6ia  BACON  Ess. 
(title\  Of  Great  Place.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  427 
When  any  of  great  place  dyeth.  a  1678  C'TESS  WARWICK 
Autobiog,  (Percy  Soc.)  13  He  was  descended  from  a  very 
great  and  honourable  family.  1709  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.S.) 

II.  197  He  being  not  of  great  Birth,  as  appears  from  his  arms. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xi.  HI.  24  The  great  office  of 
Groom  of  the  Stole.  1863  K  iM.su.  v  Water-Bab.  7  They  were 
going  to  a  very  great  house.    1875  JOWETT  Plato(fA.t)  1.298 
He  was  of  a  great  family,  and  a  man  of  influence  at  Athens. 

1 14.  Distinguished  in  appearance  ;  of  lofty  or 
imposing  aspect ;  'of  elevated  mien' (J.).  06s. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy,  n.  xi.  46  Cer- 
tayne  monumentes  of  olde  walles  beyng  of  great  apparence. 
1687  A.  LOVELL  Thevenot's  Trav.  l.  56  They  wear  this  Cap 
. .  with  a  Handkerchief  of  fine  stuff,  wrought  with  flowers 
of  Gold  and  Silk,  which  makes  them  look  Great.  1697 
DRYDEN  j&ncid  I.  708  Such  Dido  was  ;  with  such  becoming 
State,  Amidst  the  Crowd,  she  walks  serenely  great. 

15.  Of  persons  :  Extraordinary  in  ability,  genius, 
or  achievement. 

a.  With  explicit  reference  to  some  special  depart- 
ment or  kind  of  activity.  (Qualifying  an  agent-noun 
or  some  equivalent  personal  designation  ;  also  pre- 
dicatively  with  in  or  as.) 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  665  pe  grete  clerk  Innocent. 
1601  SHAKS.  Ttuel.  N.  iv.  ii.  n  A  great  scholler.  1605  — 
Oth.  I.  i.  19  A  great  Arithmatician.  iyi&  Freethinker  No.  63 
T  5  The  Great  Poet,  and  the  Great  Painter,  think  alike.  1852 
TENNYSON  Death  Wellington  30  Great  in  council  and  great  in 
war.  1893  Bookman  June  82/2  The  great  magician.  1894 
Law  Times  XCVII.  387^  If  he  was  great  as  an  advocate, 
he  was  still  greater  as  a  judge. 

b.  In  wider  sense   (usually  qualifying  man) : 
Eminent  in  point  of  mental  or  moral  attainments 
or  magnitude  of  achievement ;   of  transcendent 
qualities  in  thought  or  action;  exhibiting  signal 
excellence  in   some   important  work.     In  recent 
use,  the  designation  is  often  felt  to  imply  in  addi- 
tion more  or  less  attribution  of  loftiness  and  in- 
tegrity of  character. 

1709  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  247  That  Great  and 
Good  Man,  Dr.  Henry  Aldrich.  1799  BURKE  Corr.  (1844) 
III.  419  He  is  a  great  man,  eloquent  in  conception  and  in 
language.  1861  J.  PYCROFT  Ways  ff  Words  19  We  may 
call  all  men  Great  who  have  succeeded  in  stamping  their 
character  on  the  generations  among  which  they  lived.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  320  A  great  man  art  thou 
grown  ;  Thou  know'st  not  fearor  lies.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 


GREAT. 

M^j^r''  26'  'nem'stocles,  Pericles,  and  other  great  men. 
loiit.  V.  75  The  truly  great  man  is  not  a  lover  of  himself 
but  of  justice.  1898  J.  CAIKU  Univ.  Serm.  261  The  great 
man  is  lie  who  approaches  more  nearly  than  others  to  the 
ideal  of  man  s  nature. 

c.  Of  the  soul,  ideas,  etc. :  Lofty,  magnanimous, 
noble. 

1726  GAY  Fables  i.  xvii.  19  Great  souls  with  generous  pity 
melt.  1751  JOHNSON  Ramltler  No.  185  p  12  Nothing  can 
be  great  which  is  not  right.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  iv.  119 
Great  is  song  Used  to  great  ends.  1884  (title)  Great 
Thoughts  from  Master  Minds.  1897^  H.  DRUMMOND  Ideal 
Li/i:  107  Great  living  is  being  appreciated  for  its  own  sake. 

16.  In  certain  colloquial  or  trivial  uses  developed 
from  the  preceding  senses. 

a.  preJicatively.    Having    considerable    know- 
ledge (of  a  subject)  or  extraordinary  skill  (in  doing 
something!;  const,  at,  f  in.  Great  on:  of  consider- 
able knowledge  or  experience  in,  conversant  with  ; 
hence,  much  interested  in  or  occupied  with. 

1784  R.  HAGE  Barham  Dmvns  I.  344  The  very  air  of  the 
south  of  France  is  almost  a  specific  for  it  [consumption],  to 
say  nothing  of  the  faculty  there,  who  are  peculiarly  great 
in  this  malady.  1844  DICKENS  Chrislm.  Carol  iii,  At  the 
game  of  How,  When  and  Where,  she  was  very  great.  1859 
THACKERAY  Virgin,  xvi,  He  was  great  at  cooking  many  of 
his  Virginian  dishes.  1862  TYNDALL  Mountaineer,  x.  82  I 
am  not  great  at  finding  tracks.  1877  SPURGEON  Sfrm.  XXIII. 
95  A  great  hand  with  his  cricket-bat.  1878  JEFFERIES  Game- 
keeper at  H.  i.  12  He  is  very  'great'  on  dogs.  1884  GIL- 
HOUR  Mongols  xxvii.  323  They  are  also  great  on  fur  caps, 
and  one  may  sometimes  meet  a  man  wearing  a  cap  worth  as 
much  as  all  the  rest  of  his  clothes  put  together. 

b.  Of  surpassing  excellence  ;  hence,  used  as  a 
(more    or    less)    rapturous   term    of    admiration: 
'  Magnificent ',   '  splendid  ',   '  grand ',   '  immense '. 
U.  S.  and  colloq.     In  Racing  and  Coursing,  in  phr. 
to  run  a  great  filly,  dog,  etc. :  said  of  a  horse  or 
dog  that  runs  a  fine  race. 

1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  (1849)  88  She.  .could  get  along 
very  nearly  as  fast  with  the  wind  ahead,  as  when  it  was 
a-poop,  and  was  particularly  great  in  a  calm.  1839  MARRVAT 
Diary  Amer.  Ser.  i.  II.  225  The  word  great  is  oddly  used 
for  fine,  splendid.  'She's  the  greatest  gal  in  the  whole 
Union'.  1868  G.  WILKES  fntroa.  toH.  Woodruffs  Trotting 
Horse  Amer.,  At  the  end  of  a  few  years  [he]  gave  a. great 
animal  to  the  country  in  place  of  what  had  been  only  a  good 
animal  before.  1895  Daily  News  18  Oct.  3/2  Amphora  and 
..Attainment,  the  two  top  weights  in  the  Orleans  Nursery, 
ran  a  great  race.  1897  R.  KIPLING  Capt.  Courageous  i.  5 
Say,  wouldn't  it  be  great  if  we  ran  one  [a  boat]  down? 
1897  Daily  tfewszo  r-eb.  9/2  [In  hare-coursing]  Gallant  ran 
a  great  dog.  1898  Ibid.  20  June  7/2  Winsome  Charteris 
ran  a  great  filly. 

17.  Qualifying  a  descriptive  sb. 

a.  Qualifying  the  designation  of  (a)  a  person  or 
(*)  a  thing,  with  the  sense :  Eminently  entitled  to 
the   designation,   especially  remarkable    for    the 
quality  indicated. 

(a)  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  81  Men  ben  grete  foolis  bat 
bien  bes  bulles  of  pardon  so  dere.    1460  Paston  Lett.  No.  349 

I.  512  Radclyf  and  ze  bene  grete  frendes.    1525  LD.  BERNF.RS 
Fraiss.  II.  cxl.  [cxxxvi.]  391  A  Scotte  (who  be  great  theves) 
had  stollen  hym  awaye.    1622  in  Crt.  ft  Times  Jas.  f  (1848) 

II.  306  Sir  Anthony  Magnie,  a  great  papist.     1726  SHEL- 
VOCKE  Voy.  round  World  (1757)  83  When  we  came  into  the 
channel,  our  pilot  seemed  to  be  as  great  a  stranger  to  it  as 
myself,    a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  202  One  Mrs. 
Steward,  reckoned  a  very  great  Beauty.     1802  H.  MARTIN 
Helen  of  Glenross  I.  106  He  and  his  great  friend  here  had 
a  row  about  her.     1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  II. 
249  A  great  scoundrel.     1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb 
ix,  The  dominie's  nae  gryte  deykin  at  the  common  coontin' 
'imsel'.    1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  I.  177  Plumer  and 
Thornton  were  great  friends. 

(b)  a  1599  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  672/2  A  Burse- 
holder  over  them  should  not  onlye  be  a  greate  indignitye,  but 
also  a  daunger.    1674  tr.  Scheffer's  Lapland '93  They  are  per- 
suaded 'tisagreatpreservativeof  health.  t6j6u.Guillatiert's 
Voy.  Athens  15  We  observed  the  Standard  of  Savoy,  as  great 
a  rarity  as  the  other.     1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  Imiia  ff  P.  340 
Unless  there  happen  to  be  Trees,  which  is  a  great  chance 
in  such  Sandy,  Wild,  and  Desert  Places.     1719  DE  FOE 
Crusoe  i.  xx.  (1840)  361  It  was  a  great  chance  we  were  not 
all  devoured.     1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  15/2  In  this  state  it 
is  a  great  dainty  for  those  who  disregard  a  pungent  and 
fetid  smell.    Mod.  The  exhibition  was  a  great  fiasco. 

b.  With  an  agent-noun  or  its  equivalent :  That 
is  much  in  the  habit  of  performing  the  action. 
Also,  with  sb.   indicating  employment,  function, 
ownership,  etc. :  That  is  such  on  a  large  scale. 

ci29o  S.  Eng.  Leg.  (1887)  I.  319  He  schal  beo  ..  Of 
nesche  her  ana  no-bing  crips,  gret  .slepare  and  slov}  bar- 
to,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2205  Reuer  and  man-queller  gret. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  339  An  householdere,  and  that  a 
greet  was  he.  1573  Lou.  LLOYD  Pilgr.  Princes  (1586)  140 
A  fishe  called  V'arus..is  a  great  murtherer  and  a  spoyler 
of  Frogges.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  K  viij, 
The  Jewes  are  great  Goose-eaters.  1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N. 
I.  iii.  90,  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beefe.  1631  WEEVER  Anc. 
Funeral  Man.  323  To  marry  so  great  an  inheritrix.  1670 
LADY  MARY  BERTIE  in  la/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
V.  21  So  grat  a  hors  woman.  1706  POPE  Let.  to  Wycherley 
ip  Apr.,  The  great  Dealers  in  Wit.  1870  W.  ARNOT  in  A. 
Fleming  Life  x.  (1877)  442  They  are  great  introducers,  hand 
shakers,  questioners.  1894  Season  X.  No.  9.  36/2  For  great 
dancers  plain  satin  shoes  are  the  most  economical. 

18.  Much  in  use  or  request ;  high  in  favour  with ; 
favourite.     In  some  cases  hardly  distinguishable 
from  sense  19. 

c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884)  92  He  was  so  gret  wyth  be 
Emperour.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  ',Arb.)  73  She  was  grete 
wyth  the  quene  and  wel  belouyd.  1530  PALSGR.  426,  I  am 
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in  favour,  or  I  am  great,  or  in  conceyte  with  a  person. 
1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  64  It  is  his  desire  also  that  they 
should  become  great  or  in  fauour  with  God  in  heauen  1685 
STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Brit.  iv.  190  This  St.  German  was  so 
great  with  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries,  that  [etc.].  1704  Key 

ni.'8*?™?"1  ****£""'  '"•  '•  <Arb->  7°  IAy.  '™  Pretty 
well ;  but  he  does  not  'lop  his  Part.]  A  great  Word  with 
Mr.  Edward  Howard. 

19.  Intimate,  familiar,  friendly;  'thick'  with. 
Now  only  dial.  [App.  not  directly  connected  with 
great  friends  (sense  17  a).] 

1483  Bulgaria  aks  Tcrentio  3  b,  They  are  grete  or  homely 
to  gydre.  1316  in  E.  Lodge  lllustr.  Brit.  Hist.  I.  ix.  (1791) 
19  My  Lord  Cardynall  &  S'  Will""  Compton  be  marvelous 
gret.  1662  J.  BARMAVE  Pope  Alex,  ytj  (1867)  in  The 
General  of  the  Jesuits  order  and  he,  you  may  be  sure 
were  great.  1668-9  PF.PVS  Diary  16  Jan.,  The  Duchess  of 
York  and  the  Duke  of  York  are  mighty  great  with  her. 
1690-1  LADY  RUSSELL  Let.  5  Feb.,  The  dean  and  he  are 
not  great;  that  is,  I  mean  the  dean  is  not  his  creature. 
1707  HKARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  61  Mr.  Laughton  .. 
was  very  great  with  most  of  the  Non-Jurors.  1714  SWIFT 
hint.  Horace  n.  vi.  85  My  lord  and  he  are  grown  so 
great,  Always  together,  tile  A  tite.  1715  RAMSAY  Gentle 
Siiefh.  in.  3.  Am.  awa  !  the  deil's  owre  grit  wi'  you.  1726 


"          *  ^      -.,....  nwl     .1 __ Q j r         -i  — 

DE  FOE  Hist.   Devil  ii.  vii.  (1840)  261  As  great  as  the 

1728  VANBR.  &  CIB.  Pnrv.  ~ 
»-/  j-/  "tyt  »  •«'•:  her  dearly  already,  we  are  grow, 
great  together.     1788  COWPER  Let.  6  May,  Wks. 


— —   -  — -   --.-..    j^..     p       .         . 

devil  and  Dr.  Faustus.     1728  VANBR.  &  CIB.  Pnrv.  Hush. 

in.  Wks.  (1730)  249,  I  love  her  dearly  already,  we  are  grow 


---o      ---rf     o--—     n^wan*.        */uv   v^unl-c-n    l.cl.    \J    Irlity,     Yv  Ks. 

1830  VI.  153  When  people  are  intimate,  we  say  they  are  as 
great  as  two  inkle-weavers.  1790  T.  MOORE  Let.  14  Nov. 
in  Mem.  (1853)  I.  96  Johnson  ancf  I  got  very  great :  he  is  to 
introduce  me  to  Colman.  the  manager  and  author.  1877 
N.  IV.  Line.  Gloss.  s.v.,  Sam's  very  great  wi'  Mr... If  he'd 
nobbut  keep  fra  drink  he  mud  stop  there  for  ivver.  1877 
Holdemess  Gloss.  s.v.(  Oor  lad  an  your's  is  varry  greeat 
just  noo. 

IV.  Combinations. 

20.  In  syntactical  combination  with' sbs.,  forming 
designations  for  the  most  part  normally  preceded 
by  the  definite  article. 

Great  Bible,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible  by  Coverdale  in  1539; 
sometimes  applied  also  to  the  revised  editions 
of  this,  esp.  to  Cranmer's  Bible  of  1540.  Great 
book  [F.  grand  livre  'ledger'],  the  general 
list  of  the  creditors  of  the  (French)  state.  Great 
Canon,  (a)  Greek  Ch.  the  longest  canon  of  odes 
(see  CANON  rf.l  7  b) ;  (K)  Printing  (see  6  b  and 
CANON  jtf.t  n).  Great  day,  (a)  the  Day  of  Judge- 
ment (see  DAY  sb.  8  b) ;  (*)  Easter  Day ;  (c)  a  feast- 
or  fast-day  of  high  importance.  Great  fast,  the 
season  of  Lent.  Great  forty  days,  the  forty  days 
which  intervened  between  Christ's  resurrection  and 
ascension ;  the  corresponding  season  in  the  eccle- 
siastical year  from  Easter  to  Ascension  Day.  Great 
house,  (a)  a  designation  often  given  to  the  principal 
house  of  a  district, usually  that  of  a  large  proprietor ; 
(*)  slang  or  dial.,  the  workhouse :  usually  called  big 
house.  Great  lake,  a  humorous  term  for  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  f  Great  mean  (string)  Mas. 
(see  quot.).  t  Great  relief,  ?  =  ALTO-BELIEVO. 
f  Great  road  [F.  grande  route'],  the  high  road. 
Great  week  =  HOLY  WEEK.  See  also  Great 
ASSIZE,  BRITAIN,  CHARTEII  (sli.l  i  a),  CIRCLE  (st. 
2  a,  b),  CLIMACTERIC,  COMMONER  (3),  DEATH  (7  b), 
ENTRANCE  (2),  GENERALS  (B.  2  e),  HABIT  (s6.  2 
b),  HOUSE  (s6.  21),  INQUEST  (si.),  OATH,  ORGAN, 
PLAGUE,  Pox,  SCALE,  SCHISM,  SEA,  SEAL,  SPIRIT, 
TITHE,  TOE,  YEAE,  etc.  ;  also  main  words 
below. 


254  In  April  of  the  same  year,  1539,  appeared  Coverdale's 
revision  of  Tyndal's  work  and  his  own,  in  the  folio  known 
as  Cromwell's  (or  the  Great)  Bible.  1809  R.  LANGFORD 
Introd.  Trade  54  Inscriptions  on  the  "Great  Book  of  the 
French  National  Debt  cannot  be  attached.  1850  NEALE 
Holy  Eastern  Ch.  876  The  *Great  Canon,  sung  on  Thursday 
of  Passion  Week  [read  the  4th  Week  of  Lent]  . .  at  Lauds, 
after  the  fifty-first  Psalm.  1542-5  BRINKLOW  Lament.  2  b, 
What  shalbe  layed  agaynst  you  at  the  "greate  daye  of  the 
Lorde.  1583,  1690  [see  DAY  si.  8  b].  1710  WHITWORTH  Ace. 
Russia  (1758)  39  On  great  days  a  little  fish,  or  milk,  if  it  is 
not  a  fast.  1751  JORTIN  Semi.  (1771)  V.  iii.  54  Such  sinners 
are  reserved  for  the  judgement  of  the  great  day.  1812 
BRADY  Clai'is  Calend.  I.  285  Easter  Sunday  was.  .antiently 
called  the  Great  Day,  and  the  Feast  of  Feasts.  1868 
ROMANOFF  Sk.  Greco-Russ,  Ch.  120  The  *Great  Fast  ap- 
proaches, preceded  by  three  preparatory  weeks.  1844  G. 
MOBERLY  (title)  The  Sayings  of  the  "Great  Forty  Days, 
between  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension.  1809-10  COLE- 
RIDGE Friend  (1818)  I.  951  The  mansion  of  a  neighbouring 
Baronet,  awfully  known  to  me  by  the  name  of  THE  "GREAT 
HOUSE.  1834  West  Ind.  Sketch  Bk.  I.  161  To  leeward  of 
'the  great  house',  note  The  'great  house'  is  a  term  com- 
monly applied  by  the  Negroes  to  the  proprietor's  dwelling, 
in  contradistinction  to  their  own.  1851  BORROW  Lavengro 
III.  xix.  232  'What  do  you  mean  by  the  great  house?' 
'  The  workhouse '.  1877  L.  JENNINGS  Field  Paths  It  Green. 
Lanes  xiii.  178  'Why,  Sir',  said  he, 'we  beagoin'  to  kill  him 

1772 
now 

RD  Still  Mus.  n.  92  The  Bass- Viol,  .is  usually  strung 
with  six  strings,  .which,  .are  known  by  six  several  Names; 
the  first,  .is  called  the  Treble  ;  the  second  the  small  Mean  ; 
the  third,  the  "Great  Mean.  Ibid.  112  For  the  Tuning  of 
your  Violin  . .  the  Bass  or  fourth  string  b  called  G  sol  re  ut 


GREAT. 

. .  the  third  or  great  Mean.  D  la  sol  re.  1654-66  LD  OMERY 

Parihenissa  (1676)  518  The  Plinth  of  each  of  them  was 
beautified  with  Sculptures  of  "great  Relieve.  1772  SIMES 
Mil.  Ciiiiie  (1781)  12  The  heavy  artillery  in  general  keeps 
the  'great  road.  1659  H.  L'rJsTKAN<;t  Alliance  if  Divine 
Offices  v.  151  It  [Holy  Week]  became  to  be  stiled  also  The 
great  Week.  1812  BRADY  Claris  Calend.  I.  266  The  week 
was  called  the  '  "Great  Week  ',  in  token  of  the  inestimable 
blessings  bestowed  upon  mankind,  through  the  merits  and 
sufferings  of  our  Saviour. 

21.  Prefixed  to  certain  terms  denoting  kinship 

(viz.  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece,  and  the  compounds 

of  grand-},  to  form  designations  for  persons  one 

,    degree  further  removed  in  ascending  or  descending 

1    relationship.     The   prefix   may   be   repeated   any 

|    required  number  of  times  to  express  progressively 

more  and  more  remote  degrees  of  relationship. 

Nonce-uses  of  the  prefix  are  great-cousin,  -father, 

-sire  (see  below),  and  perh.  great  kinsman  (Shaks. 

Rom.  &Jul.  rv.  iii.  53,  where  however  the  adj.  may 

have  sense  12).  [After  f  .grand  (see  GRAND  A.  12 

b),  which  follows  the  example  of  Latin  atmnculus 

magnus  great-uncle,  amita  magna  great-aunt.] 

a.  Great-uncle,  -aunt,  a  father's  or  mother's 

uncle,  aunt;  great-nephew,  -niece,  a  son's  or 

j   daughter's  nephew,  niece ;  f  great-cousin  (nonee- 

wd.),  a  first  cousin  once  removed  ;  •)•  great  father, 

sire  (nonce-wds.'),  a  grandfather. 

1656  W.  D.  tr.  Comenius'  Gale  Lat.  Unl.  §  752.  235  Above 
these  are,  great-unkle  and  "great-aunt  by  the  father's  side, 
unkle  and  aunt  by  the  father's  side  in  the  third  degree. 
1870  LUBBOCK  Orig.  Civiliz.  iv.  (1875)  188  When  great 
uncles  and  aunts  are  termed  grand  fathers  and  grandmothers. 
1742  Collectanea  (O.H.S.)  II.  387  He.  .had  a  "great-cousin 
master  of  an  estate.  Ibid.  388.  1484  CAXTON  dlsop  v.  L 
(1889)  128  And  the  mule  ansuerd,  my  "grete  fader  was  a 
hors.  1581  MAKDECK  Bk.  of  Notes  176  Chore  (which  was 
the  "great  Nephew  of  the  Patriarke  Leui).  1689  WOOD 
Life  20  Dec.,  The  said  Matbew  Slade  also  was  great 


stone  95  in  Adv.  fr.  Parnassus  m,  He  prov'd  himself 
a  Grand  Child  worthy  his  "great  Syre  by  his  Mother's 
side.  1438  Rolls  o/  Parlt.  V.  438  His  Uncle  Humfrey 
Due  of  Gloucestre,  his  "grete  TJncle  H.  Cardinal  of 


father,  a  1850  ROSSETTI  Dante  $  Circ.  I.  (1874)  241  Geri, 
son  of  Bello  Alighieri,  and  Dante's  great-uncle.  1896  Daily 
News  23  Apr.  5/4  The  Prince  de  Joinville,  at  once  great- 
uncle  and  grandfather  of  the  bride. 

b.  With  compounds  of  grand:  Great-grand- 
father, -grandmother,  a  grandfather's  or  grand- 
mother's father,  mother  (also  transf.  a  remote  male 
or  female  ancestor) ;  so  great- grandmamma, -grand- 
parent, -granduncle  ;  great-grandchild,  a  grand- 
child's child ;  great-grandson,  -granddaughter, 
a  grandson's  or  granddaughter's  son,  daughter ;  so 
greal-grandniece.  Also  f  great-gran  dame,  a  great 
grandmother,  •(•  great-grandsire,  a  great-grand- 
father. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Proauia,  my  "great  grandame.  1665 
NEEDHAM  Medela  Medic.  33  Diseases  of  the  Female  Sex 
grown  more  severe  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  their 
great  Grandames.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Mar.  158/1  He  has 
left  113  children,  grandchildren,  and  "great-grandchildren. 
1827  JARMAN  Pmuell's  Devises  (ed.  3)  II.  301  In  Hussey  v. 
Berkeley,  Lord  Northington  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  word  grandchildren  would,  without  further  expla- 
nation, comprehend  great  grandchildren.  1753  Scots  Mag. 
Oct.  525/2  Miss  Cromwel,  "great-granddaughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwel.  1882  J.  H.  BLUNT  Re/.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  29  A 

great-granddaughter  of  Henry  VII,  Lady  Jane  Grey.  1513 
RADSHAW  St.  Werburghe  \.  367  Ermenrycus,  kynge  of  Kent 
. .  Vnto  whom  Engystus  was  "great-graundfather.  1555 
HARPSFIELD  in  Banner's  Hojrtilies  7  Oure  great  graunde- 
father  Adam.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  i.  ii.  146  You  shall  reade 
that  my  great  Grandfather  Neuer  went  with  his  forces  into 
France.  1624  DONNE  Serm.  cxxx.  Wks.  1839  V.  336  Here 
are  risen  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  sins  quickly, 
a  froward  generation.  1834  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842) 
III.  40  The  Flemings  are  the  great-grandfathers  of  us 
English.  1869  MRS.  STOWE  Oldttnvn  Folks  xix.  (1870)  198 
Supposing  I  were  a  minister,  as  my  father,  and  grand 
father  and  great-grandfather  were  before  me.  1826  Miss 
MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n.  133  A  doting,  scolding  "great, 
grandmama.  •  1530  PALSGR.  227/2  'Great  graunde  mother, 
aielle.  1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  41  Our  great  grand 
mother  Eve.  1712  ADDISON  Sped.  295  F  2  The  Doctrine 
of  Pin-money  is  of  a  very  late  Date,  unknown  to  our 
Great  Grandmothers.  1804  EUGENIA  DE  ACTON  Tale  with- 
out a  Title  1.  45  Trustee  to  her  "great-grand-niece.  1883 
Cant/!.  Mag.  June  718  Our  "great  grandparents  appear 
to  have  been  excessively  enamoured  of  masquerades.  1577 
tr.  Bullinger's  Decaitts(\y?f)  145  Y--  "great  grandsire.  1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  I.  ii.  103  Goe  . .  to  your  great  Grandsires 
Tombe,  From  whom  you  clayme.  1636  G.  SANDYS  Parafhr. 
Ps.  xliv.  i  Wee  have  heard  our  Fathers  tell  The  Wonders.. 
To  them  by  their  great  Grandsires  told.  1814  CARY  Dante, 
Par.  xv.  go  My  Son  And  thy  great-grandsire.  1716  ADDISON 
Freeholder  No.  9  (1751)  49  No  Body  ever  doubted  that  King 
George  is  "Great  Grandson  to  King  James  the  first.  1808 
SCOTT  Mem.  Early  Life  in  Lockhart  Life  (1839)  '•  5  William 
Scott  of  Raeburn,  my  "great-grand-uncle. 
c.  With  repetition  oi great. 

1651  tr.  Walton's  Panegyr.  Jf.  Chas.  in  Keiif.  138  Your 
Great  Great-Grand-father  Henry  the  Seventh.  1747  Gentl. 
Mag.  199  At  his  death  he  was  grandfather  to  56,  great 
grandfather  to  19,  great  great  grandfather  to  11,  and  great 
great  great  grandfather  to  4.  1819  BYRON  Juan  \.  Ivi,  Her 
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great  great  grandmamma.  1823  LOCKHART  Reg.  Dalton 
ll.  ii.  (1842)  105  That  old  body  that  says  she  is  Shakespeare's 
great  -  great  -  great  -  great  -  great  -  great  -grand  •  niece  -  in-law. 
18x5-7  HONE  Kvery-dtiy  Bk.  1 1.  899  The  infant's  godfathers 
..were,  .his  great-great-great-great  uncle  ;  and.,  his  great- 
great-great  uncles.  His  godmothers,  .were,  .his  great-great- 
great-great  aunt ;  . .  his  great-great-grandmother ;  and  . .  his 
great-grandmother.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cow].  (1876)  I. 
App.  723  Can  we  conceive  a  man  marrying  the  great-great 
niece  of  his  own  brother-in-law?  1870  RAMSAY  Remiti, 
i.  (ed.  18)4  My  distinguished  great-great-great-uncle,  Bishop 
Burnett.  1884  Illnstr.  Loud.  News  20  Dec.  602/1  The 
great-great-great-granduncle  of  the  present  Lord  Walsing- 
ham.  1896  ll'estm.  Gas.  3  Oct.  7/2  A  great-great-grand- 
daughter of  the  author  of  the  'School  for  Scandal'. 

22.  a.  In  parasynthetic  adjectives,  as  great-armed, 
-boned,  -eared,  -grained,  -headed,  -leaved,  -lipped, 
-minded  (so  great-mindedness),  -named,  -nosed, 
•)•  reasoned,  -sized,  -souled,  -spirited,  -wilted,  etc. ; 
great-bellied,  having  a  big  belly ;  pregnant ;  Jig. 
'  big '  with  events,  etc. ;  great-eyed,  lit.  having 
large  or  prominent  eyes,  as  some  animals ;  fig.  far- 
seeing,  taking  a  large  view ;  f  great-kind,  of  great 
or  noble  birth  ;  great-mouthed,  fig.  loud-voiced  ; 
boastful,  bragging;  f  great -stomached,  high- 
spirited  (see  STOMACH)  ;  f  great-wombed,  having 
a  large  abdomen,  t  b.  as  complement  to  a  pass, 
pple.,  as  great-grown,  -made. 

1798  SOUTHEY  Cross  Roads  viii,  I  wish  It  were  a  "great- 
arm  d  chair  !  157*  B.  GOOGE  Hcrtsbach's  Husb.  in.  (1577) 
H4b,  The  Mares  . .  to  haue  large  bodyes  .  .*greate  bellyed, 
with  large  and  square  brest  and  buttockes.  1586  T.  B.  La 
Primaitd.  Fr.  Acad.  I.  520  Plato  . .  requiretn  that  great 
bellied  women  should  give  themselves  to  walking.  164^7 
J.  TRAPP  Comm.  Matt.  vi.  34  Thou  knowest  not  what  this 
great-bellied  day  may  bring  forth.  1665  NEEDHAM  Mtdela 
Medic.  343  Great-bellied  Women.  1591  PF.RCIVALL  Sp.Dict., 
Ossudo,  4great  boned.  1634  BRERETOS  Trav.  (1844)  51 A  man 
.  .not  great-boned  nor  large-sized.  1797-1804  BEWICK  Birds 
1. 64  The  eagle-owl  or  "Great  eared  owl.  1617  MINSHEU  Vac. 
Hisp.  Lat.,  Ojudo,  Magnoculus,  "great -eyed.  1847  EMERSON 
Repr.  Men,  Plato  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  306  The  great-eyed  Plato 
proportioned  the  lights  and  shades  after  the  genius  ot 
our  life.  1611  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  I.  ii.  n.  i.  (1651)  66 
Hart,  and  Red  Deer,  .a  strong  and  "great  grained  meat. 
£•1450  Merlin  117  He  helde  a  shorte  "grete  growen  spere, 
sharp  grounden.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  viii.  63  Away. . 
And  take  the  great-growne  Traytor  vnawares.  c  1394  P.  PI. 
Crede  84  Grey  "grete-hedede  quenes.  1885  SWAINSON  Pno. 
Names  BMa  160  Pochard  . .  Also  called  . .  Great-headed 
wigeon.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7503  A  "grele  kynd 
[L.  natu  notitis]  man  and  a  wyse.  1868  Rep.  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner Agric.  (1869)  200  The  "great -leaved  magnolia  (Mag- 
nolia tnacrophyllifi  is  a  superb  tree  of  tropical  appearance. 
1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet.,  Befudo,  "great-lipped.  164$ 
QUARLES  Sol.  Recant,  y.  13  Oft  have  I  seen  encreasing 
riches  grow  To  be  their  "great-made  Owners  overthrow. 
1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  Ixii.  IV.  233  Always  poor,  .but 
.  .*great-minded.  01586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \.  (1590)  70 b, 
For  in  her  euery  thing  was  goodly  and  stately  ;  yet  so,  that 
it  might  seeme  that  *great-mindednes  was  but  the  auncient- 
bearer  to  humblenes.  a  183*  BENTHAM  Deontol.  (1834)  II.  62 
Magnanimity  is  a  word  which,  for  popular  use,  might  be 
conveniently  translated  into  great-mmdedness.  1600  Anp. 
ABBOT  Exp.  Jonah  215  "Great-mouthed  Gloriosoes.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  126  This  village  dog  ought  to 
be.  .great  mouthed,  or  barking  bigly.  1387-8  T.  USK  Tett. 
Love  i.  viii.  (Skeat)  I.  112  How  many  "greate  named,  and 
many  greate  in  worthinesse  losed.  1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn. 
158  He  is  *great-nosed.  1519  MORE  Dynl.  ub/2  "Crete 
reasoned  men  and  philosophers  haue  dowted  therof.  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr.  f,  Cr.  HI.  iii.  147  A  'great  siz'd  monster  of  in- 
gratitudes. Ibid,  v.  x.  26  Thou  great  siz'd  coward.  1848 
BUCKLEY  Iliad  248  The  "great-souled  son  of  Oileus.  1628 
FORD  Lover's  Mel.  i.  i,  My  "great-spirited  Sister.  1607 
TpPSRLL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  240  More  liberty:  where- 
withal a  generous  and  "great  stomached  Beast  is  much 


bikke  mon  he  was  &  of  grete  streng[;e  "Gret  wombede  & 
ballede.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  567/18  Ba/tr,  gret- 
wombed. 

B.  adv. 

1.  In  a  great  degree ;  to  a  great  extent ;  greatly, 
exceedingly,  highly ;  much ;  very.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
In  \great  cheap  (CHEAP  sb.  8,  9)  the  word  is  not  an 


adv. 


aiyx  Cursor  M.  7233  t>are  es  nan  sa  gret  mai  greif  Als 
traitur  dern  and  priue  theif.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  501  In 
beldmge of  tombes  (>ei  trauaile|> grete Tochargen  her  chirche- 
(lore.  1535  COVERDALE  Susanna  4  Now  loachim  . .  was  a 
greate  rich  man.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  6 


f2.  Grossly,  coarsely.     (Cf.  A.  I.)   Obs. 


c  rw>  Ifomjidon  :789  Pole,  he  sayd,  frou  bourdist  grete. 
to.  In  a  great,  eminent,  or  distinguished  fashion  • 
imposingly.  Obs. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  t,  P.  279  To  pay  their  Respects 
l!£e™  <?OVern0~"1  Chief'  who  ««»-«  then,  very  great. 

1698  1^  LISTE.  <.Journ.  Paris  (,699)  ,05  He  lives  great,  and 
has  a  House  which  joins  upon  the  King's  Library 
1  4.  Arrogantly,  presumptuously,  proudly.  Obs 

1699  T.  CfocKMAN]  Tally's  Offices  (1706)  130  'Tis  a  very 


. 
Discou™"8 


°f  himself  '" 


t5.  With  force;  loudly.  Obs. 

*?3lEui!rOTf^'-/^'r'^  (154I)  5I  a-  N°'hinge  doth  profile 
unto  helthe  of  the  body,  but  to  mforce  him  selfe  to  synge 


388 

great,  for  therby  moch  aire  drawen  in  by  fetching  of  breth, 
thrusteth  forth  the  breast  and  stomake. 

6.  Comb.  a.  In  syntactic  combination  with  a  pres. 
or  pa.  pple.  of  a  verb  which  may  be  qualified  by 
great  or  greatly,  as  f  great-begotten,^  -born,  -coun- 
selling, -doing  (implied  in  adv.  f  gret  doendely}, 
-triumphing,  b.  With  an  adj.  (hyphened),  as 
great-important,  i.  e.  highly  important. 

138*  WycuF  Isa.  xii.  5  Syngeth  to  the  Lord,  for  gret 
doendely  he  dide.  <~I43P  Syr  Genet:  (Roxb.)  1155  He  was 
grete  borne.  1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  F.ss.  66  There  is 
nothing  more  allied  to  faction  then  for  a  great-begotten  to 
prevaile  in  governement  before  his  time.  16*7  DRAVTON 
Agincourt,  etc.  39  Some  great-borne  Frenchman.  1711  Fin- 
gall  MSS.  in  iotlt  Kef.  Hist.  AfSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  137  His 
great-triumphing  army.  Ibid.  138  Athlone.  .being  the  great- 
important  pass  into  the  province  of  Connaught.  1848  BUCK- 
LEY Iliad  28  Great-counselling  Jove. 
C.  as  quasi-rf.  and  sb. 
I.  The  adj.  used  absol. 

1.  a.  As  plural:  Great  persons;  freq.  in  the 
collocation  great  and  small.  Now  usually  the 
great :  those  who  are  great,  eminent,  or  dis- 
tinguished by  rank,  wealth,  position,  or  the  like. 

1399  LANCL.  Rich.  Redeles  in.  250  By  gouernaunce  of  grete 
ana  of  good  age.  a  1430  HOCCLEVK  De  Reg.  Princ.  2830  By 
be  grete,  peer  folk  ben  greuyd.  Ibid.  5049  Men  say  two  grete 
maynat  in  osak.  1-1440  /AWJ</<>«  96  All  spake  of  hy  in,  hot  he 
grete  &  smalle.  1651  HOUSES  Leviath.  11.  xxx.  1 80  So  as  the 
great,  may  have  no  greater  hope  of  impunity.  i654\VHiTLocK 
2P<w/tfwza97  Quacking  Mountebanks  are  admitted  inthe  Bed- 
chambers of  great  and  small.  1757  GRAY  Progr.  Poesy  (end), 
Beneath  the  Good  how  far — but  far  above  the  Great.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  *r  F.  xxxi.  III.  208  The  houses  and  society  of 
the  great.  1785  BURNS  Holy  Willie's  Prayer  xii,  [He)  has 
sae  monie  takin  arts,  Wi'  grit  an'  sma'.  1834  J.  H.  NEW- 
MAN Par.  Scnn.  (1837)  I.  n.  19  Supported  by  the  great  and 
the  many.  1849  MACAULAY  Hitt.  Eng.  ii.  I.  161  The 
masques  which  were  exhibited  at  the  mansions  of  the 
great. 

b.  (WithM<r.)  That  which  is  great;  great  things, 
aspects,  qualities,  etc.  collectively;  false,  great 
quantity,  large  amount  (obs.). 

1557  NORTH  tr.  Guevara's  Diall  Pr.  107  a/2  Haue  no 
respecte  to  yj  lite!  which  we  do  offer;  but  to  y-  great, 
which  (if  we  were  able)  we  would  giue.  1787  CANNING  in 
Microcosm  No.  30  F  7  Uniting  the  great  and  sublime  of 
epic  grandeur  with  the  little  and  the  low  of  common  life. 
1791  CowpER  Yardley  Oak  87  Comparing  still  The  great 
and  little  of  thy  lot.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend 'vi.  (1887) 
2;  To  exclude  the  great  is  to  magnify  the  little.  1847 
EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Uses  Gt.  Men  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  274 
The  search  after  the  great  is  the  dream  of  youth.  1864 
LUCY  AIKIN  Mem.  157  The  same  misapprehension  every- 
where of  the  grand  for  the  great. 

to.  A  great :  something  great.  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  2366  Many  smale  makeb 
a  grete.  1592  WYRLEY  A  rmorie.  La.  Chandos  82  No  earthly 
great,  but  wasted  is  with  time. 

t  2.  A  great  (see  AGBEAT  adv.),  at  the  great. 
By  the  piece  ;  wholesale.  Obs. 

'5»3  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  134  To  sell  the  toppes  as  they  lye 
a  greatte.  1646  I.  GREGORY  Notes  *  Obs.  Pref.  (1650)  16 
The  way  to  doe  this  . .  will  not  be  to  doe  the  work  a  great, 
and  undertake  the  whole  or  any  considerable  part  of  the 
Booke  by  one  man.  1717  Hi  IYER  Fr.  Diet.  H.  s.v.,  To  take 
Work  at  the  great,  or  a-great,  Entreprendre  un  Ouvrage. 

3.  By  the  great,  f  by  great, 
a.  Of  work  done  :  At  a  fixed  price  for  the  whole 
amount ;  by  task  ;  by  the  piece.     Now  dial. 

1513  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hasp.,  Canterb.,  Paied  to  a 
carpenter  by  grete  for  mendyng  of  Myster  Collettis  house. 
1573  TUSSER  Husk.  Ivii.  (1878)  129  To  let  out  thy  haruest, 
by  great  or  by  day,  let  this  by  experience  leade  thee  a  way. 
By  great  will  deceiue  thee,  with  lingring  it  out,  by  day  will 
dispatch,  and  put  all  out  of  dout.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eiren. 
iv.  iv.  (1588)  471  If  any  Artificer  or  Labourer  . .  taking  any 
worke  by  the  great.  1635  SIR  E.  VERNEY  in  Lady  Verney 
Mem.  V.  Fain.  (1892)  I.  128  If  you  fiend  him  fidle  about  his 
woarke,  agree  with  him  by  the  great.  1667  PRIMATT  City 
$  C.  Builder  55  Many  workmen  had  rather  agree  by  the 
Great,  and  find  all  materials,  than  for  workman-ship  only. 
1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  505  T  7, 1 . .  interpret  by  the  great  for 
any  Gentlewoman  who  is  turned  of  Sixty,  after  the  rate  of 
half  a  Crown  per  week,  a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III. 
294  To.  .keep  hirelings  in  garrets,  at  hard  meat,  to  write  and 
correct  by  the  great.  1764  FOOTE  Mayor  o/  G.  I.  Wks. 


Hay-mowing,  corn-cutting,  &c.,  are  commonly  executed  by 
the  'grate '.  1861  MRS.  GROTE  Collect.  Papers  158  [Buck- 
inghamshire] Piece-work  or  '  by  the  grate  '. 

t  b.  Of  buying  and  selling  :  In  large  quantities, 
in  gross,  wholesale.   Obs. 

I59a  NASHE  P.  Peniksse  (Shaks.  Soc.)  48  A  merchant . .  that 
sells  commodities  of  good  cheere  by  the  great.  1613  COCK- 
ERAM,  Staple,  any  Towne  . .  appointed  for  Merchants  . .  to 
carne  their  . .  commodities  vnto,  for  the  better  sale  of  them 
to  other  Merchants  by  the  great.  1634  PEACHAM  Gent. 
£.xerc.  i.  x.  38  A  friend  of  mine  was  notably  cozened  in  a 
bargaine  of  timber  hee  bought  by  the  great,  in  a  mistie 
morning.  01640  DAY  Parl.  Bees  (1881)  73  You. .Bought 
wax  and  honey  up  by  th'  great. 

t  c.  trans/,  and^.  In  large  quantities  or  num- 
bers ;  in  the  mass ;  '  by  wholesale '.   Ots. 


Do  they  not  thrive  when  they  utter  most,  and  make  it  away 
by  the  great,  a  1615  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour  i.  i,  Bastina- 
does by  the  great.  1670  DRY  DEN  ist  Part  Cong.  Granada 
ii.  i.  Wks.  1883  IV.  50  Death  did  at  length  so  many  slain 


GREAT. 

forget,  And  lost  the  tale,  and  took  them  by  the  great.  1755 
CARTB  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  237  They  are  apt  to  swallow  every 
thing  by  the  great  which  they  see  in  pnnt. 

t  4.  In  great.    [Cf.  F.  en  grand,  en  gros,  G.  im 
groszen,  Pu.  in  't  groot."\  Obs. 

a.  In  the  mass,  in  the  bulk  ;  in  or  for  the  whole 
amount,  piece,  etc. ;  in  the  gross,  wholesale ;  by 
the  piece ;  =  by  the  great  (see  3).  (Also  occas.  in 
the  great,  in  greats. ) 

c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManlwde  I.  liv.  (1869)  32  Thinketh  not 
..)>at  it  sumceth  to  biholde  and  thinke  be  sinnes  in  gret. 
1471  OSDERN  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  710  III.  71  Selle  non  in 
gret,  but  make  fagottes  and  astell.  1480  It'itrdr.  Ace. 
F.dw.  IV  (1830)  126  For  binding  and  dressing  of  thre  smalle 
bookes.  .price  in  grete  vjj.  viij<£  1486  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  YII 
(1896)  17  By  couenaunte  with  him  made  in  great.  1486 
Nottingham  Rec.  III.  246  For  dykyng  ..  to  a  man  hired  in 
grete  xxrf.  c  1530  TINDALE  Matt,  v-vil.  52  b,  The  publycans 
Bought  in  greate  y*  emperours  tribute.  1577-87  HOLINSHED 
Chron.  III.  833/2  The  labourers  would  in  no  wise  labour 
by  the  dale,  but  all  by  taske  &  in  great.  1598  Extracts 
Aberd.  Reg.  (1848)  Ik  168  That  na  inhabitant  ..  gadder 
the  same  [victual!]  in  gryt,  and  keip  the  same  to  ane  darth. 
1631  in  Burgh  Laws  Dundee  (1872)  5  July,  For  selling  of 
salt  in  greats.  1659  WILLSFORD  Scaltt  Comm.,  Archil.  3 
When  bricks  are  deare,  and  lime  is  cheap,  the  workman  by 
the  Great  will  use  more  morter.  1670-98  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy 
I.  103  Befor.e  I  come  to  the  particulars  of  what  I  saw  in 
Florence,  I  will  consider  it  in  great,  and  then  come  to  the 
retail  of  it.  1790  BENTHAM  Wks.  (1838-43)  X.  233  Accus- 
tomed to  view  things  in  the  great,  this  virtue,  if  it  be  one, 
.  costs  me  no  less,  perhaps,  than  most  people.  1791  BURKE 
Corr.  (1844)  IV.  16  For  want  of  ever  dealing  in  the  great, 
they  do  not  know,  that,  though  multitudes  may  be  deluded, 
they  never  can  be  bribed. 

D.  All  in  great :  '  all  told ',  in  all. 
1533  MORE  A  nrw.  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  1038/2  In  that  part 
also  the  man  bringeth  in  two  places  all  in  great,  whych  he 
hathe  pyked  out.  .among  al  my  bookes. 

C.  In  large  letters. 

rt  1641  SUCKLING  Sessions  of  Poets  xxviii.  in  Fragm.  Aurea 
(1646)  ii  Not  a  man  in  the  place  But  had  discontent  writ  in 
great  [ed.  1648  at  large]  in  his  face. 

d.  On  a  large  scale  :  usually  said  by  comparison 
with  something  smaller  but  of  the  same  proportions. 
(Also  occas.  in  the  great.) 

165*  H.  COGAN  tr.  Scudery's  Ibrahim  n.  iii.  49  Having 
demanded  of  this  pretended  Painter,  whether  he  could  work 
in  great,  as  well  as  in  little.  1671  DRYDBN  Marr.  a  la  Mode 
Ded.  i  Being  that  in  little,  which  your  lordship  is  in  great. 
c  1705  Soul  of  World  in  Somers  7'racts  II.  234  The  World 
itself  is,  after  a  Sort,  an  Animal  in  great.  1769  J.  WATT  in 
Q.  Rev.  (1858)  CIV.  433  The  necessary  experience  in  great 
was  wanting.  1795  BENTHAM  Wits.  (1838-43)  X.  307  The 
Duke,  .gave  him  orders  for  making  some  [baggage-wagons] 
in  the  great  [from  a  small  model]. 
f5.  Of  great.  In  the  bulk  ;  in  its  entirety.  Obs. 
ISOJ  [see  AGHBAT  adv.]. 

o.  attrib. :  great  work  dial.,  work  done  by  the 
piece,  '  piece-work '.  (See  3  a,  4  a.) 

«*55  Cycl.  Agric.  (ed.  Morton)  II.  723  Gret  (Beds.,  Wore.), 
gret-work,  or  great-work,  is  piece-work.  1889  A.  T.  PASK 
Eyes  Thames  148  They  can  earn  i8f.  a  week,  doing  piece- 
work, or,  in  market-garden  parlance,  '  great-work  '. 

II.  As  sb. 

t7.  Agreat,eminent,ordistinguished  person.  Obs. 
1:1400  Destr.  Troy  7018  Serdill . .  Slogh  a  grete  of  be 
grekes.  Ibid.  11735  While  this  gode  was  in  gederyng  the 
grettcs  among.  1635  HAKEWILL  Apol.  538  So  have  wee  had 
three  Greats,  not  in  name  only  but  in  deed,  such  as  were 
Constantine  the  great . .  and  Charles  the  great,  a  1649 
URUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  40/2  Till  thou  the 
greatest  be  among  the  greats. 

t  8.  The  chief  part  ;  the  main  point ;  the  sum 
and  substance ;  the  general  drift  or  gist  (of  a 
story).  Obs. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  1212  (Fairf.  MS.\  I  kan 
not  now  wel  counterfete  Hyr  wordys,  but  this  was  the  grete 
Of  hir  answere.  c  1374  —  Troylus  v.  1036  He  refte  here  of 
^e  grete  of  al  here  peyne.  c  1381  —  Parl.  Foules  35  Of  his 
centence  I  wole  jow  seyn  the  gre_ete.  c  1385  —  L.  G.  W. 
Prol.  574  That  thou  reherce  of  aihir  lyfe  the  grete.  1430-40 
LYDG.  Bochas  ix.  xxxiv.  (1554)  214  Of  your  complaynt  say 
to  me  the  grete.  c  1450  Merlin  315  The  grete  of  this  mater 
longeth  vn-to  hym. 

1 9.  a.  Thickness,  b.  Greatness,  magnitude. 
Obs.  rare. 

{cqtpEpist.  Alex,  in  Anglia  IV.  147  Unjemetlicre  gryto 
and  micelnysse,  Ij.vincens  gro_ssitudine.]  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
8244  (Gott.)  pat  was  be  stauin  for  to  strenthe,  And  knaw 
be  wax  of  gret  and  lenthe.  1609  CHAPMAN  'Juvenal  v.  213 
Before  him  see  a  huge  Goose-liuer  set ;  A  Capon  cramb'd, 
euen  with  that  Goose  for  great  [L.  anserilnts par  attilis}. 

10.  Oreats  (Oxford  Univ.  colloq.').  The  final 
examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A. ;  now  applied 
esp.  to  the  examination  for  Honours  in  Literse  Hu- 
maniores.  The  earlier  name  was  GREAT  GO.  (Cf. 
smalls.} 

1853  '  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  n.  xi,  The  little  gentle- 
man was  going  in  for  his  Degree,  alias  Great-go,  alias 
Greats.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  I.  x.  163  In 
our  second  term  we.. begin  to  feel  ourselves  at  home,  while 
both  'smalls 'and  'greats  '  are  sufficiently  distant  to  be  alto- 
gether ignored  if  we  are  that  way  inclined.  1884  G.  ALLEN 
Strange  Stories  175  Since  I  have  begun  reading  philosophy 
for  my  Greats.  1897  Westm.  Gal.  12  June  1/3  There  are 
..more  entries  for  Modern  History  than  for  Classical 
Greats. 

t  Great,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  i  gre"atian,  3  greaten, 
(pa.fple,  igret),  3-5  grete, 6  great.  [OE.greatian 
(=OHG.^r^»,  raod.Ger.  dial,  groszen),  i,  gr(at 
GREAT  a.] 


GREAT-COAT. 

1.  intr.  To   become   great,  thick,  or  large ;   to 
increase ;  occas.  with  reference  to  pregnancy. 

cfyj  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xi.  68  Hwact  on  Sses 
siwenisjean  ea&um  beoS  Ja  a-plas  hale,  ac  8a  brzwas 
greatiao  {Hatton  MS.  greati^ad  ;  V,.  grossescunt).  a  1225 
Ancr.  R,  128  Swin  ipund  inesti  uorteuetten,  &  forte  greaten 
afcein  be  cul  of  )>er  eax.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1556  His 
[Nero's]  wombe  higan  to  greti.  a  iy»  Cursor  M.  4700  Sua 
bigan  be  derth  to  grete.  13..  K.Alis.  452  The  lady  greted 
with  yonge  bon.  a  1330  Syr  Degarre  155  Here  wombe  greted 
more  and  more,  c  1420  PaUati.  on  H-ttsb.  vn.  20  That  the 
corn  may  grete  [L.  grandescere] . .  They  sayn,  is  good  to  lete 
(hit!  ly  vnboutide.  Ibid.  25  Yf  hit  [wheat]  be  ripe,  is  forto 
se  If  al  the  lond  attonys  rody  grete  ^L.sixqualiterspictirum 
popnliis  maturate  rubortjlavescat\. 

2,  trans.  To  make  great ;  to  increase  ;  to  magnify, 
aggrandize. 

a  1225  Juliana  it  An  godd  J»at  is  igret  wiS  euches  cunnes 
gode.  c  1420  Pallod.  on  Husb.  It.  241  The  plauntis  bigge  a 
depper  delf  desireth  And  larger  space,  as  wynd  may  hem  to 


our  deaths  doth  seek. 

Great-aunt  :  see  GREAT  a.  2  1  a. 
Great-coat,  greatcoat  . 

f  The  Diets,  mark  the  stress  as  grea'tcoat  or  grea'tco&t  ; 
in  England  the  stress  seems  to  be  usually  on  the  last 
syllable,  less  frequently  equal. 

A  large  heavy  overcoat  ;  a  top-coat. 

1661-85  Househ.  Ord.  362  None  shall  presume  to  come 
into  Our  Privy  Chamber  .  .  in  cloakes,  or  great  coates,  or  in 
bootes.  1714  Post  Bay  No.  2970  Horsemens  Great-Coats 
made  of  a  good  West-Country  Drab  Cloth.  17*8-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  441  The  hood  of  a  great-coat.  1826  SCOTT 
Jrnl.  16  Dec.,  Came  home  through  a  cold  easterly  rain 
without  a  greatcoat.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet 
I.  203  Heavy  greatcoats  with  triple  capes. 

Hence  Greatcoa  t  v.  trans.,  to  dress  in  a  great- 
coat ;  Oreatcoa'tless  a.,  without  a  great-coat. 

1882  Daily  News  10  Apr.  5/2  The  prudent  man  still  great- 
coats himself.  1887  Ibid.  27  Dec.  5/1  He  fled,  great-coatless, 
into  the  snow.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Apr.  6/1  •  We  are  sitting 
out  of  doors,  greatcoatless  and  hatiess',  writes  a  corre- 
spondent from  Lago  Maggiore  on  Easter  Sunday. 

Great-coated,  a.  [f.  prec.  sb.  +  -Eo2.]  Dressed 
in  or  wearing  a  great-coat. 

1750  JENYNS  Mod.  fine  Lady  74  Great-coated  tenants  her 
arrival  greet.  1798  JANE  AUSTEN  Northang.  Abb.  (1833)  II. 
xi.  175  Henry  came,  booted  and  great-coated,  into  the  room. 
1814  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  277  How  often  have  I 
seen  him  on  a  cold  winter  morning,  with  a  face  all  frost  and 
business,  great  -coated  up  to  the  eyes.  1884  Punch  22  Nov. 
249/2  Listening  to  a  great-coated  military  band  in  late 
October  at  9  p.m. 

Great-cousin  :  see  GREAT  a.  2  1  a. 

Greate  full,  obs.  form  of  GRATEFUL. 

Greaten  (gr<"-t'n),  v.  Now  arch.  [f.  GREAT  a.  : 
see  -EN  S.  j 

•f-1.  intr.  To  become  pregnant  ;  =  GREAT  v.  i  .  06s. 

"  '375  Joseph  A  rim.  83  Sone  aftur  bat  gretnede  bat  greibli 
Mayde. 

2.  trans.  To  render  great  or  greater  in  size  or 
amount  ;  to  increase,  augment,  enlarge,  magnify. 

1626  R.  HARRIS  Heztkiah's  Recov.  5  This  must  greaten 
our  thankes.  1633  Bp.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  (1851)  64  It  is 
the  nature  of  that  element,  to  greaten  appearing  quantities. 
1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  lu.  201  It  will  easily  so 
appeare,  without  any  flow  of  words  to  greaten  it  a  1658 
CROMWELL  in  2nd  Narr.  late  Parl.  in  Harl.  Mm.  (1745) 


.  .  .          . 

III.  467  That  some  should  so  enrich  and  greaten  them- 
selves in  the  Ruin  of  others.     1667  PEPYS  Diary  14  Ju 
Every  thing  concurred  to  greaten  the  fire.    1682  BUNYAN 


(1745) 
them- 
June, 


. 

Holy  War  18  To  promote  thee  to  honour,  and  to  greaten 
thy  liberty.  1724  R.  WELTON  Sutst.  Chr.  Faith  89  As 
men  proceed  in  wickedness,  as  they  greaten  and  aggra- 
vate their  sins.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  I.  237  The 
whole  strain  being  multiplied  And  greatened.  1877  FuR- 
NIVALL  Introd.  to  Leaf  old  Shaks.  83  This  fault  he  shared, 
but  he  wilfully  greatend  it.  1889  LOWELL  in  Atlantic 
Monthly  LXIV.  148  Greatened  by  the  watery  lens. 

3.  To  render  eminent,  prominent,  distinguished, 
or  important  ;  to  increase  the  rank  or  power  of  ;  to 
exalt,  aggrandize.     Also  refl.  and  absol. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  v.  i.  §  4.  552  The  Athenians, 
who  _hoped  to  have  greatned  themselves  in  Sicily,  by  the 
division  and  civil  war,  were  disappointed  of  their  expecta- 
tions. 1650  FULLER  Pisgah  n.  vi.  151  Cana  ..  greatened  with 
Christs  first  miracle.  1662  PETTY  Taxes  28  So  much  doth  the 
means  of  facilitating  carriage  greaten  a  city.  1707  N  ORRIS 
Treat.  Humility  iv.  146  Weary  in  seeking  ways  to  greaten 
and  advance  themselves. 

b.  To  exalt  mentally  or  spiritually  ;  chiefly  in 
good  sense,  to  elevate  or  ennoble  (the  mind). 

1647  SFRIGGE  Anglia  Rediv.  Address  (1854)  9  Whose  minds 
are  so  greatened  as  that  you  will  look  upon  no  small  things. 
1659  J-  ARHOWSMITH  Chain  Princ.  275  An  humble  spirit 
greatned  by  continual  converse  with  the  great  God.  1698 
M.  HENRY  Lift  Philip  H.  ix.  (1699)  131  The  Grace  of 
Christ  in  the  Spirit  .  .  greatens  and  guides  the  Spirit.  1742 
YOUNG  fft.  Th.  1.  84  Virtue,  or  purpos'd  virtue,  still  be  Thine 
.  .  This  greatens,  fills,  immortalizes  All.  1747  HERVEY  Meitit. 
II.  21  An  uniform  Air  of  ineffable  majesty  greatens,  exalts, 
ennobles  the  whole. 

absol.  a  1849  I.  C.  MANGAN  Poems  (1859)  388  For  valour, 
truth,  and  comely  bloom,  For  all  that  greatens  and  adorns. 

4.  intr.  Of  material  and  immaterial  things  :  To 
become  great  or  greater;  to  increase  in  size,  dimen- 
sion, or  extent  ;  to  assume  large  proportions. 

a  1716  SOUTH  Serm_.  (1744)  X.  336  Being  committed  against 
an  infinite  majesty,  it  [sin]  greatens,  and  rises  to  the  height 
of  an  infinite  demerit.  1746  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  78 
Influenced  by  these  considerations,  thy  views  will  greaten. 
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1839  BAILEY  Festus  iii.  (1848)  25  That  curse  is  ever  greaten. 
ing.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  .4  xr.  Lcighl.  1065  My  blue  eyes 
greate.iing  in  the  looking-glass.  1861  A.  K.  H.  BoYD.tf cereal. 
Country  Parson  Ser.  i.  (18621  70  The  subject  greatens  on 
me,  but  the  paper  dwindles.  1874  G.  DAWSON  Our  .s/W-t. 
Club  115  As  we  grow  he  [Shakespeare]  grows,  and  as  we 
greaten  he  greatens. 

Hence  Grea-tened  ///.  a.,  Grea-tening  vbl.  s/>. 
and  ///.  a. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  iv.  ii.  §  9.  473  Rather  to  the 
greatning  of  others  than  himself.  1646-7  J.  HALL  Poems  91 
And  there  my  greatned  selfe  disperse  As  wide  as  thought. 
1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  in.  24  The  greatening  and  advancing 
of  themselves.  1678  N.  TATE  Brutus  of  Alha,  My  greaten- 
ing soul  aspires  to  range  like  thee,  In  unknown  worlds.  1856 
MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  v.  420,  I  called  the  artist  but 
a  greatened  man.  1861  All  Year  Round  V.  14  To  glut 
the  greatening  bonfire.  1884  J.  PULSFORD  in  Chr.  World 
ii  Sept.  688/2  As  you  go  on  your  ever  greatening  way. 
Greater  (gr^-tai),  a.,  adv.,  and  sb.  Forms: 
i  gryttra,  3-4  grettur,  -yr,  4-5  gratter,  -ur, 
gretter,-or,  5-6  greter,  4-6 Se.  gretar,  (5  ereiter, 
6  grytur,  griter,  greitar,  greittar,  6-o.fcMtter\ 
6-  greater.  [OE.  gryttra  (*grietra,  Anglian  *gre- 
tra) :— OTeut.  *grautizon-,  comparative  ol*grau/o- 
GREAT  a. ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
later  forms  descend  directly  from  this,  most  if  not 
all  being,  like  the  now  current  form,  refashioned 
on  the  positive.  See -ERS.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  The  comparative  of  GREAT  in  various  senses, 
f  950  Epist.Alex.  in  Anglia  IV.  151  Wjeron  hie  [serpents] 
swa  greate  swa  columnan  je  eac  sume.  .gryttran.  41225 
Ancr.  R^.  420  Euer  me  is  leouere  so  je  don  gretture  werkes. 
Ne  makie  none  purses . .  ne  blodbendes  of  seolke,auh  schepieS 
. .  chirche  clo3es,  and  poure  monne  clo3es.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
11078  O  wijf.  .was  neuer  born  nan  A  gretter  barn  ban  sant 
iohan;  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  197  He  hadde  of  gold  ywroght 
a  curious  pyn  :  A  loue  knotte  in  the  gretter  ende  ther  was. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3874  Was  neuer  kyng . . his  knightes  more 
louet,  Ne  gretter  of  giftes  to  his  goode  men.  c  1460  FOR- 
TESCUE  Aos.  $  Lim.  Mon.  vi.  (1885)  122  We  beyre  moch 
gretter  charges  yerely  than  done  the  Scottis.  1549  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Athan.  Creed,  And  in  this  trinitie  none  is  afore  nor 
after  other :  none  is  greater  nor  lesse  then  other.  1588 
A.  KING  tr.  Canisiiis'  Catech.  75  We  culd  neuer  wishe  ane 
gryter  benefit  nor  yat  Christ  lesus  our  lord . ,  suld  sa  giv  him 
self  haill  for  vs.  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Sonn.  xii,  Can  candle 
lou  give  fyr  a  griter  heet?  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  iii.  65 
Lesser  then  Macbeth,  and  greater.  1611  JONSON  Catiline 
ii.  (Chorus),  Great  father  Mars,  and  greater  love.  1654  JER. 
TAYLOR  Real  Pres.  193  The  greater  your  reason  is  against 
it,  the  greater  excellency  in  your  obedience.  1664  PEPYS 
Diary  15  July,  He  says  that  he  is  as  great  with  the  Chan- 
cellor, or  greater,  than  ever  in  his  life.  1748  Earthquake 
Peru  i.  39  A  French  Toise,  or  Fathom,  is  about  five  Inches 
greater  than  the  English.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  ii.  16  The 
sound . .  appears  to  come  from  greater  and  greater  distances. 
b.  The  greater  part,  •)•  sort,  etc. :  the  larger  of 
two  parts  into  which  any  whole  or  quantity  is 
divided  ;  the  more  considerable  number  or  quantity 
(of) ;  the  majority. 

1578  TIMME  Caluine  on  Gen.  42  The  greater  sort  do  agree 
that  this  word  [image]  is  distinguished  from  Likeness.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  iv.  3  b,  The  greater 
part  of  us  went  a  shoare  to  see  the  Ilande.  1601  SHAKS. 
Jut.  C.  iv.  ii.  29  The  greater  part,  the  Horse  in  generall 
Are  come  with  Cassius.  1603  —  Meas.  for  M.  in.  ii.  145 
The  greater  file  of  the  subject  held  the  Duke  to  be  wise. 
1781  C.  JOHNSTON  John  Juniper  II.  249  The  characters  in 
tragedy  are,  for  much  the  greater  part,  out  of  common  life. 
1829  LANDOR  Wks.  (1846)  II.  210/1  The  greater  number  of 
men.  .are  disposed,  on  most  occasions,  rather  to  virtue  than 
to  vice.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  45  The  greater 
part  of  the  area  was  covered  with  the  lofty  warehouses. 

1 2.  Older,  elder.     [A  Latinism.]   Oi>s. 

£1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)383  He  bat  is  gratter  of  ^ow, 
loke  bat  he  be  made  as  gongar  in  sympilnes.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  i  Satrt.  xvii.  28  And  Eliab  his  greater  brother  herde 
him  talke  with  the  men. 

1 3.  Pregnant.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Theodera  550  Syne  eftyre  of  tyme 
in  processe  Hapnyt  bat  scho  gretare  wes,  &  hyr  frendis  sperit 
jarne  Quha  with  hyr  gat  bat  barne. 

4.  In  special  or  technical  use,  opposed  to  lesser. 
a.  Astron.  in  names  of  certain  constellations,  as 
the  Greater  Dog,  f  the  Greater  (now  Great)  Bear. 
Also  ^greater  circle  =  '  great  circle ' :  see  CIRCLE. 
b.  Mus.  Applied  to  intervals  now  usually  called 
MAJOR,  c.  in  names  of  plants,  d.  in  names  of 
animals,  esp.  birds.  6.  Anat.  f.  (see  quot.). 

a.  1551  RECORDE  Cast.  Knovil.  (1556)  263  The  lesser 
6eare..the  greater  Beare.    1638  J.  CHILMEAD  tr.  Hues' 
Tractatus  de  Globis  in.  ii.  (1889)  80  Of  the  Circumference 
of  the  Earth,  or  of  a  Greater  Circle.     1674  MOXON  Tutor 
Astron.  (ed.  3)  209  Ursa  Major,  the  Greater  Bear,    1727-51 
CHAMBERS  Cyct.  s.  v.,  The  Equator,  meridian,  ecliptic,  ver- 
ticals, &c.  are  great  or  greater  circles  of  the  sphere  :  and 
the  parallels,  tropics,  &c.  lesser  circles. 

b.  1597  MORLF.Y  Introd.  Mus.  Annot.,  The  greater  halfe 
note  is  that  distance  which  is  betwixt  fa  and  mi.      1674 
PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  HI.  1 1  A  sixth  beneath  the  Bass  is  a 
third  above,  and  if  it  be  the  lesser  sixth,  then  is  the  third 
above  the  greater   third.      1727-51   CHAMBERS   Cycl.   s.  v. 
Diesis,   Enharmonical    Diesis  is  the  difference  between  a 
greater  and  lesser  semi-tone.      1818  BUSBY  Gram.  Music 
317   Greater   Sixth.      1887   BROWNING   Parleyinzs,   Chas. 
Avison'n,  The  key  Was..  C..  with  the  Greater  Third. 

C.  1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  745 
Greater  Knapweed.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower  PI.  IV.  75 
Greater  Broom-rape.  Ibid.  215  Greater  Bladderwort.  Ibid. 
255  Greater  Plantain.  Ibid.  V.  305  Greater  Water  Plantain. 

a.     1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natnr.  xi.  (ed.  4)  213  A  Greater 


GREATEST. 

Shrike  or  Butcher  Bird.    iSSsSwAiNSON  f'rov.  Names  Birds 
208  Greater  Black-backed  Gull  (Larvs  marinas).    Ibid.  215 
j    Greater  loon. 

e.  1872  MIVART  F.lem.  Anat.  180  The  deep  concavity  .. 
called  the  greater  ischiatic  notch. 

f.  1614  SKLDEN   Titles  Hon.   344   Barons  with   the  rest 
vpward  wee  call  the  Greater  Nobilitie,  the  others  beneath 
them  the  Lesse  Nobilitie. 

^1  6.  Greater  Britain  :  see  BHITAJN. 
t  6.  Comb.,  forming  comparatives  to  the  com- 
binations of  GHEAT  a.  Obs. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  II.  101  Wilde  lekes  .  .greater  heded 
then  they  were  that  I  saw  about  Bon.  1597  BACON  Coulers 
Good  ft  Euillv.  (Arb.)  144  Men  whose  living  lieth  together 
in  one  Shire,  are  commonly  counted  greater  landed  then 
those  whose  livings  are  dispersed. 

t  B.  adv.  In  a  greater  degree.  Obs. 

1496  Dives  «,  Paup.  (W.de  W.)  i.  xlii.  82/t  Greter  sodayne 
dcth  wyste  I  neuer  than  that  men  had  than. 

C.  quasi-*/',  and  sb.  The  adj.  used  absol.  and 
tttipt.  The  greater :  that  or  those  of  greater  size, 
importance,  eminence,  etc.  A  greater :  a  person  or 
thing  which  is  greater  (than  another). 

1388  WYCLIF  /sa.  xxxii.  5  He  that  is  vnwijs  schal  no  more 
be  clepid  prince,  and  a  gileful  man  schal  not  be  clepid  the 
grettere  [Vulg.  major}.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  iii.  6  The 
greater  scornes  the  lesser.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike 
121  Negations  of  unequals  are  of  the  greater,  or  lesse,  or  of 
both  together.  1845  M'CuLiocH  Taxation  \.  i.  i.  (1852)  51 
Unless  a  method  should  be  found  of  taking  a  greater  from  a 
less.  1898  MORLEY  in  Westm.  Gaz.  27  June  10/1  We  mourn 
for  one  of  the  greater  among  the  servants  of  mankind, 
fb.  ^  One's)  superior.  Obs. 

1480  CAXTON  Chroti.  Eng.  ccxxxii.  251  Kyng  Edward  his 
gretter  and  his  fadre.  1627  J.  CARTER  Plaint  Expos.  85 
They  come  farre  short,  not  onely  of  some  of  their  compeeres 
and  greaters  especially,  but  of  many  very  base  creatures. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  172  Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  World 
both  Eye  and  Soule,  Acknowledge  him  thy  Greater.  1671 
—  P.  R.  I.  279  He  . .  first  Refused  on  me  his  baptism  to 
confer,  As  much  his  greater,  and  was  hardly  won. 

Hence  f  Grea'terneis,  the  condition  or  quality 
of  being  greater. 

1625  GILL  Satr.  Philos.  i.  xi.  (1635)  59  The  working  of 
God  is  infinite,  .for  otherwise  there  should  bee  a  greatemesse 
in  being,  and  a  lessenesse  in  working,  c  1705  BERKELEY 
Commonfl.  Bk.  Wks.  1871  IV.  485  Why  should  we  judge 
her[i.e.  the  horizontal  moon]  to  be  greater?  What  connexion 
betwixt  the  same  angle,  further  distant,  and  greaterness? 

Greatest  (grf'-test),  a.  (sb.)  and  adv.  Forms : 
3-5  grettest,  (5  -yst,  -ist,  -ust),  4  grateat,  4-5 
grattest,  -ist,  gretest,  Sf.  -cat,  (5  grattes,  -us), 
6-  greatest.  0.  3-5  greste.  [f.  GREAT  a.  + 
-EST  ;  app.  not  recorded  in  OE.] 

A.  adj.  1.  The  superlative  of  GREAT  in  various 
senses. 

<ri29o  .S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  220/17  Nou  is  be  se  [of]  Occean 
grettest  and  mest  al-so.  1340  Ayenb.  44  Huanne  me . .  beggeb 
be  be  gratteste  wyjtes,  ober  be  J»e  gratteste  mesures,  and 
zelleb  by  be  leste.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  1 1 1.  398  One  of  bo 
grattest  synnes  of  alle.  £1386  CHAUCER  Reeves  T.  134  The 
gretteste  clerkes  ben  npght  the  wysest  men.  1398  TREVISA 
Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  ii.  (14951 598  The  grettest  tree  synkyth 
not  in  water  though  it  be  heuy.  c  1420  Sir  A  mat/as  (Weber) 
306  The  grattes  maysters  yede  hym  beforne.  c  1460  FOR- 
TF.SCUE  Abs.  ft  Lim.  Mon.  xii.  (1885)  138  Whan  any  rysinge 
hath  be  made . .  the  pouerest  men  beroff  hauebebegrettest 
causers  and  doers  therin.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's 
Hist.  Indies  i.  xx.  67  Birds  faile  in  their  flight,  yea,  those  of 
the  greatest  wing,  vpon  the  passage  of  so  great  a  Gulph. 
1683  A.  D.  Art  Converse  40  The  greatest  swearers  are  com- 
monly the  greatest  liars.  1834  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Artevelde  i. 
l.  v,  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men.  1871  R. 
ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  xlix.  i  Greatest  speaker  of  any  born  a 
Roman,  Marcus  Tullius.  1805  Ln.  ESHER  in  Lau<  Times 
Rep.  LXXIII.  701/2, 1  have  the  greatest  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  American  decisions. 

)3.  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  66  Ower  greste,  &  ower  lodlukeste 
sunnen.  £1315  SHOREHAM  8  Of  alle  other  sacramcns  Thes 
sevene  beth  the  greste.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  st.  490  In  my 
greste  nede. 

b.  Greatest  part :  the  largest  amount  or  propor- 
tion (of)  ;  the  majority  (cf.  GREATER  A.  I  b). 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxxiii. 
300  In  many  partes  of  the  Indies,  and  1  thinke  in  the 
greatest  part,  small  cattell  do  not  increase  and  profile  well. 
1644  BP.  HALL  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  133  The  greatest  part  of 
the  Romish  Doctors.  1648  LD.  BYRON  in  Hamilton  Papers 
(Camden)  1 66  The  greatest  part  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and 
North  Wales.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  3  The 
greatest  part  of  our  company  were  reprobate  persons.  1741 
JOHNSON  Debates  in  Parlt.  (1787)  I.  358  Both  inn-holders 
and  soldiers  are,  for  the  greatest  part,  of  this  rank  and 
temper.  1771  T.  HULL  Sir  W.  Harrington  (1797)  I.  180 
It  attracted  his  eyes  greatest  part  of  the  evening.  11774 
GOLDSM.  Grecian  Hist.  1. 194  He  died . .  aged  threescore  and 
five  years,  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  had  spent  in  the 
intrigues  and  bustles  of  active  employment. 

C.  Greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  (see 
HAPPINESS  2  b).   d.  Greatest  common  measure  (see 
MEASURE). 
1 2.  Eldest     (Cf.  GREATER  A.  2.)  Obs. 

1535  COVERDALE  i  Saw.  xviii.  17  Saul  sayde  vnto  Dauid : 
Beholde  my  greatest  \Wycltf,  more,  A,  V.  elder]  doughter 
Merob  wyl  I  geue  the  to  wyfe. 

3.  absol.  and  ellipt.  (quasi-.ri.} 

c  1350  Will,  Paleme  1196  He  slou  six  of  be  grettes.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  1006  The  grettyst  of  Grise  gremyt  berat.  c  1420 
Anturs  of  Art  k.  xxxiii,  My  nome  is  Syr  Ga!run..The 

S-attus  [Douce  MS.  grettest,  Thomt.  MS.  grelteste]  of 
alway,  of  greuys  and  of  gillus.    1450-70  Golagros  «r  Caw. 
1168  Al  the  gretest  Of  gomys  that  grip  has.     c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  I.  133,  Vij  score  thai  led  off  the  gretast  that  thai 
fand  Off  ayris  with  thaim.    1602  DEKKER  Satin-masti.r 
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GREAT  GO. 

A  4  b,  Ad  Lectorem.  .It  shall  not  be  amissc  .  .first  to  beholde 
this  short  Comedy  of  Errors  and  where  the  greatest  ente 
to  giue  them  in  stead  of  a  hisse,  a  gentle  correction.     1634 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trim.  163  Media  (neere  which,  .is  buned 
their  greatest  Mahomet).     1784  COWPER  Task  II.  168  bmce 
from  the  least  The  greatest  oft  originate.     1852  TENNYSON 
Death  Wellington  29  Our  greatest  yet  with  least  pretence. 
fB.  adv.  Most  greatly  or  highly  ;  most.   Obs. 
1553  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  369  Articles..  gathered.  . 
by  the  greatest  learned  men  of  the  bishops. 

Great  go.  [See  GREAT  a.  and  Go  rf.]  Univ. 
slang.  The  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A. 
(At  Oxford  now  called  greats.)  (Cf.  little  go.} 

1810  Grntl.  Mar.  XC.  I.  32  At  present  the  examination  [at 
the  University  of  Oxford]  is  divided  into  a  Little-go  and  a 
Great-go.  1815  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  1  .  137  An 
examination  that  would  far  exceed  the  perils  of  the  great 
go.  Ibid.  141  When  he  enters  upon  life,  action,  or  profes- 
sion, both  the  little  go,  and  the  great  go,  he  will  find  to  be 
a  by  go  \  for  he  will  find  that  he  has  gone  by  the  best  part 
of  useful  and  substantial  learning;  or  that  it  has  gone  by 
him.  1841  THACKERAY  K.  of  Brentford  vii,  His  little  go 
and  great  go  He  creditably  pass'd.  1876  'P.  PYPER'  Mr. 
Gray  ft  Height.  I.  74  Young  Mr.  Applebee  had  managed 
to  pass  his  '  great  go  '  at  Oxford,  just  about  the  time  the 
living  fell  vacant. 

Great-grandfather,  etc.  :  see  GREAT  a.  21  b. 

Great-great-  :  see  GREAT  a.  2  1  c. 

Greath,  obs.  form  of  GRAITH. 

Great-head  (gw'-thed).  U.S.  [f.  GREAT  a. 
+  HEADJ*.  :  see  quot.  1844.]  An  American  name 
for  the  golden-eye,  C  languid  glaucion. 

1844  J.  P.  GIRAUD  Birds  Long  Island  334  Fuligula  clnn- 
eula  —  Linn.  Golden-eye.  .  .  By  some  it  is  called  '  Great 
Head',  from  its  beautiful,  rich,  and  thickly-crested  head. 
1888  G.  TRUMBULL  Game  Birds  xxiii.  79  Glaucionetta 
clangula  americana.  American  Golden-eye  .  .  At  Seaford 
(Hempstead),  L.  I.,  Great-head. 

Great-hearted,  a.  (Stress  variable.)  [f. 
GREAT  a.  :  see  HEARTED.] 

fa.  High-spirited;  proud.  Obs.  b.  Having  a 
noble  or  generous  heart  or  spirit;  magnanimous; 
great-souled. 

1388  [see  GREAT-WILLY].  1398  TRKVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R. 
xii.  XXL  (1495)  427  The  faucon  is  soo  grete  hartyd  that  yf  he 
fayllyth  of  his  pray  in  the  fyrste  flyghte  and  rees,  in  the 
seconde  he  takyth  wreche  on  hymself.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
210/2  Grete  hertyd,  and  bolde,  magnanimus.  Crete  hertyd, 
not  redy  to  buxumnesse,  pertinajc,  inflexibilis.  a  1450 
Knt.  de  la  Toiir  (1868)  26  Alle  women  that  ben  gret  herted 
and  misansueringe  her  husbondes.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Reb.  i.  §  66  The  earl  .  .  was  as  great-hearted  as  he,  and 
thought  the  very  suspecting  him  to  be  an  injury  unpardon- 
able. 1849  BROWNING  Cavalier  Tunes,  Marching  Along, 
Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song.  1848  BUCKLEY 
Iliad  102  Great-hearted,  brazen-voiced  Stentor.  1880  G. 
MEREDITH  TragicCom.  (1881)  172  Alvan  was  great-hearted  : 
he  could  love  in  his  giant's  fashion. 

Hence  Greathea  rtedness,  fa.  High-spirited- 
ness  (obs.}.  b.  Nobility  or  generosity  of  heart, 
magnanimity. 

1813  Examiner  31  May  340/2  The  courage  and  great- 
heartedness  of  the  people  of  England.  1844  LOWELL  Lett. 
(1894)  I.  79  If  they  give  us  nothing  else,  they  give  us  at 
least  a  feeling  of  great.  heartedness  and  exaltation.  1880 
G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  (1881)  283  Wives  he  should 
have  by  fifties  and  hundreds  if  he  wanted  them,  she  thought 
in  her  great-heartedness.  1895  J.  SMITH  Message  of  tfo 
Exodus  xviii.  264  In  His  great-heartedness  our  rather  is 
tolerant  of  mere  human  frailty. 

I  Greathede.  Obs.  [f.  GREAT  a.  +-hede,  -HEAD. 
Cf.  MHG.  grSzhcit,  G.  grSszkeit,  MLG.  grStheit, 
Dn.  groat/ieid.]  Greatness. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixx.  9  Synge  .i.  all  day  bi  grete- 
hede.  Ibid,  cxliv.  3  Of  his  gretehede  is  nane  ende.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  1  1  1.  22  Falle  on  hem  dreede  and  qwaking 
in  be  greetheed  of  bin  arm. 

Greatish  (grc'-tif),  a.  [f.  GREAT  a.  +  -IBH.] 
Somewhat  great. 

1866  CARLYLE  Retnin.  (1881)  II.  185,  I  now..  see  it  had 
been,  as  she  called  it,  '  a  great  success  ',  and  greatish  of  its 
kind.  1870  [LADY  VERNEY]  Lettice  Lisle  41  'You  do  a 
greatish  deal(  Gabriel,  up  and  down  '  said  the  child. 

Great-line,  grea'tline.  Also  grettiin,  grit- 

line.    A  long  line  used  in  deep-sea  fishing  for  cod, 
ling,  etc.     Also  attrib.,  as  great-line  _fish,jishing. 

a  1600  Aberdeen  Reg.  (Jam.),  Gryt  lyne  fische,  sic  as  leing, 
turbat,  keling,  &  skaitt.  1866  Banffsh.  Gloss.,  Grettiin,  a 
great-line  ;  the  line  used  for  catching  the  larger  kinds  of 
fish;  as  cod,  ling,  etc.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
Great-line  fishing,  that  carried  on  over  the  deeper  banks  of 
the  ocean  .  .  It  is  more  applicable  to  hand-fishing,  as  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  depths  over  60  fathoms.  14(79 
HOLDSWORTH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  262/1  The  cod  or  '  great 
lines  '  are  of  the  same  description  as  those  used  for  haddock 
fishing,  but  have  longer  snoods  and  the  hooks  farther  apart. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
long-lines  are  worked.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  13 
Une  Oreatlme  placed  in  a  basket. 

Cf. 


t  Greatly,  a.  Obs.    [f.  GREAT  0.+-LYJ; 
MHG.  grSzltch,  MDn.  grolelijc.]     Great. 

c  1450  Merlin  65  Gretly  was  the  kynge  at  that  feeste,  and 
loyfull  and  mery.  1450-70  Golagrns  f,  Gam.  377  Thai  war 
courtes  and  couth  thair  knyghthed  to  kyth,  Athir  vthir 
wele  gret  in  gretly  degre., 

Greatly  (gt*1-tli),'aift>.  Forms  :  see  GREAT  a. 
[f.  GREAT  a.  +  -LY2.  Cf.  MHG.  grtz(e)ltche,  MDu. 
grotelike,  Dti.  groolelijks.'] 

1.  To  a  great  extent,  in  a  great  degree  ;  exten- 
sively, exceedingly  ;  highly  ;  much,  very. 
a.  qualifying  verbs  and  pples. 


390 

<TIK>O  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  13  He  sinegeS  gretliche,  for  be 
holie  hoc  hit  forbet.  a  1215  Ancr.  A'.  426  And  be  ancre 
legge  on  e!5er  sum  penitence  more  upon  be  like  pet  gret- 
luker  haueft  agult.  ^1330  Arth.  $  Alert.  1137  So  gretliche 
sche  awondred  was,  pat  Mr  chaunged  blod  &  fas,  1340 
Ayenb,  47  Ne  wenep  na^t  gratlichezene^y.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Melib.  r  2736,  I  can  nat  seen  that  it  mighte  greetly  harme 
me,  though  I  toke  vengeaunce,  (11400-50  Alexander  472 
J>ou  has  giltid,  but  no$t  gretly.  1484  CAXTON  ^Esof  in.  ii,  I 
thanke  the  gretely.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  ccxvii. 
[ccxiii.]  671  That  he  had  many  of  his  men  slayne,  and  that 
the  batayle  had  cost  hym  greatly.  1590  SFENSFR  /'.  Q.  i. 
iv.  20  He.  .greatly  shunned  manly  exercise.  1596  DRAYTON 
Leg.  iv.  660  He  that  first  stirr'd  in  the  Churches  cause, 
Against  Him  greatliest  that  oppugned  it.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth. 
m.  i.  18  To  heare  Musicke,  the  Generall  do's  not  greatly 
care.  1665  EVELYN  Mem.  (1827)  IV.  146  Such  as  have  lived 
long  in  Universities  do  greately  affect  words  and  Expres- 
sions no  where  in  use  beside.  174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vm. 
785  They,  first,  Themselves  offend,  who  greatly  please. 
1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  221  The  bark  is  greatly  esteemed 
among  the  tanners.  1849  E.  E.  NAPIER  Excurs.  S.  Africa 
II.  287  Gigantic  shrubs,  greatly  resembling  our  English  yew. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  55,  I  should  greatly  prefer 
a  real  friend  to  all  the  gold  of  Darius.  1880  GF.IKIE  Pkys. 
Geog.  ii.  §  10.  66  Evaporation  is  greatly  helped  by  wind. 

b.  qualifying  adjs.  and  advs.  Some  what  ayr&.exc. 
with  comparatives  or  words  implying  comparison. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11634  Sco  was  gretli  in  diite.  c  1350 
Will.  Palerne  1292  pan  was  bemperour  greteli  glad.  1579 
TOMSON  Calvin's  Strm.  Tim.  548/1  To  the  ende  that  euery 
man  may  . .  be  greatlyer  afraide,  1636  CHARDIN  Coron. 
Solyman  (1686)  16  His  long  Experience  in  Affairs  rendered 
him  greatly  considerable.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent. 
12  Lead-sheathing  greatly  cheaper  than  that  of  Wood.  1749 
LADY  Lux BO ROUGH  Let.  to  Shenstone  28  Dec.,  1  ..  think  it 
an  ornament  greatly  in  taste.  1768  H.  WALPOLE  Hist. 
Doubts  70,  I  shall  show  that  it  is  greatly  probable.  1817 
A.  BONAR  Serm.  II.  xv.  318  All  the  names  of  excellence  . . 
are  greatly  too  mean  to  declare  the  Saviour's  worth.  18*4 
LAN  DOR  Wks.  (1846)  L  183/2  Here  the  bow  is  greatly  a  better 
weapon  than  the  musket,  a  1856  H.  MILLER  Test.  Rocks 
i-  (1657)  66  1 ne  skate  and  dog  fish  are  greatly  less  rare.  1873 
RUSKIN  fortC/av.xxx.(iBg6)ll.  131  Hermotherand  brother 
were  greatly  proud  of  her.  1886  R.  KIPLING  Departm. 
Ditties  12  Careless  and  lazy  is  he,  Greatly  inferior  to  Me. 

2.  On  a  large  scale;  in  large  numbers;  largely. 
10b$. 

1670  R.  COKK  Disc.  Trade  51  Any  business  which  is  more 
freely  managed  may  be  greatlier  managed  than  if  it  we 
more  restrained.     179*  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  III.  420  Tl 
funeral  of  dear  Sir  Joshua.     It  will  be  greatly  attended. 

b.  For  a  great  or  the  most  part ;  mainly,  chiefly. 
rare. 

174*  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  i.  112  They  greatly  live  a  life  on 
earth  Unkindled,  unconceiv'd.  1865  GROTE  Plato  I.  v.  178 
We  now  enter  upon  the  second  or  dialectic  period  ;  passed 
by  Plato  greatly  at  Megara. 

1 3.  With  a  *  great '  voice ;  loudly.  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  156  He  [be  asse]  beginp  zinge  grat-liche. 

4.  In  a  great  manner,    a.  Magnanimously,  nobly ; 
grandly,     f  b.  Eminently,  illustriously.    C.  With 
brilliant  success.     Obs, 

a  1400  Prymer  (1801)  44  Oure  lord  gretly  dyde  with  us. 
We  been  maad  ioyful.  714..  Death  $  Life  3  in  Furniv. 
Percy  Folio  III.  56  Give  vs  grace  on  the  ground  the  greatlye 
to  serve,  For  that  royall  red  blood  that  rann  from  thy  side. 
1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  i.  xiv.  30  Hermetis  lyffe  berfore 
is  grett,  if  it  gretely  be  done.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  J ',  Epil. 
5  Small  time:  but  in  that  small,  most  greatly  Hued  This 
Starre  of  England.  1670  DRYDEN  w/  Pt.  Conq.  Granada 
v.  ii,  It  is  for  you,  brave  man  . .  Greatly  to  speak,  and  yet 
more  greatly  do.  1678  —  Limberham  v.  i.  My  Comfort 
is,  I  fell  greatly.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  iv.  iv,  The  brave 
youth  . .  Who  greatly  in  his  country's  cause  expired.  1713 
POPE  Prol.  Addisons  Cato  22  A  brave  man  struggling  in 
the  storms  of  fate.  And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state. 
17*5  —  Odysi.  IL  312  What  he  greatly  thought,  he  nobly 
dar'd.  1764  FOOTE  Patron.  HI.  Wks.  1759  I.  357  If  your 
piece  had  been  greatly  receiv'd,  I  would  have  declared  Sir 
Thomas  Lofty  the  author  ;  if  coldly,  I  would  have  owned  it 
myself.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  820  All  were  once  Perfect, 
and  all  must  be  at  length  restored.  So  God  has  greatly 
purpos'd.  1876  OUIDA  Winter  City  viii.  238  It  was  a  great 
theme  greatly  treated. 

5.  In  or  to  a  high  rank  or  position,   rare. 

T.  BELLAMY  Beggar  Boy  (1801)  II.  142,  I  am  not 


were 
The 


ensigns  shall  have  greatly  risen  through  all  the  gradations 
of  command. 

Great-nephew:  see  GBEAT  a.  ai  a. 

Greatness  (gtf'-tnes).  [f.  GREAT  a.  +  -NESS  : 
in  OE.  (^greatnes)  gre'tnys.'] 

1 1.  Thickness,  coarseness ;  stoutness.  Obs. 

c  1020  Rule  St.  Benet  (Logeman)  Iv.  92  para  binga  eallra 
be  bleo  ne  oSSe  gretnysse  [L.  grossitmiine]  na  cidan.  c  1400 
Lanfranc's  Cirttrg.  200  If  it  so  be  bat  bis  greetnes  [  =  swel- 
ling] come  of  malancolious  blood  or  of  greet  fleume.  14. . 
Yoc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  587/22  Grossitas,  gretenesse.  c  1440 
Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  89  Forto  aquenche  that  gretnes  he  put 
hym-Selfe  to  ful  mych  trauayl  that  vnneth  he  lette  his  body 
haue  enny  reste.  a  1450  Fysshynge  •w.  angle  (1883)  16  And 
your  floyt  for  on  heyr  be  no  bygger  a  pese  for  ij  herys  as  a 
beyn  for  xij  heres  as  a  walnot  and  so  forthe  euery  lyne  aftur 
hys  gretnes.  1536  in  Genii.  Mag.  (1813)  May  427  Euery 
Essex  byllet  conteyn  in  lenght  iij  footte,  w'  the  carfe ;  in 
gretnes  m  mydes  xv  ynches. 
t  b.  Pregnancy.  Obs. 

c  1450  Merlin  86  Thus  was  the  kynge  wedded  to  Ygerne, 
and  kepe  her  till  her  gretnesse  apered.  1565  COOPER  The- 
saurus, Grauiditas,  greatnesse  with  childe,  or  with  yonge. 
1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parry's  Chirurg.  (1649)  594  Certain  infal- 
lible signs  of  greatness  with  child.  Ibid.,  In  this  great- 
ness of  childe-bearing. 


GREATNESS. 

2.  The  attribute  of  being  great  in  size,  extent  or 
degree  ;  floudness  (of  voice);  tforce  (of  the  pulse). 

IT  1300  Cursor  M*  27033  Wan-hope  es  . .  quen  man  for 
grettnes  of  his  gilt  has  tint  J>e  hope  o  merci.  c  1380  WYCLI  K 
Serw.Sel,  Wks.  I.  ii/Thepuplewoundridherof  for  gretnesse 
of  (>e  myracle.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.(Roxb.)xii.  50  It  es  also  called 
a  see,  for  l«  greteness  Jwroff.  c  1500  Melusitte  xxxviii.  304 
They  were  al  abasshed  of  hys  gretnes,  For  he  was  xv  foot 
of  lengthe.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickolay's  Voy.  it. 
xxi.  59  b,  The  greatnes  &  magnificence  of  the  costly  & 
sumptuous  Thermos.  16x4  BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  909 
For  greatnesse  of  number,  hugenesse  of  quantity,  strange* 
nesse  of  shapes.  i68a  HUNVAN  Holy  W.  143  They  shouted 
with  that  greatness  of  voice.  1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pitlse- 
Watch  ii.  168  We  must  endeavour  to  preserve  the  natural 
Strength,  Greatness,  Celerity  and  Crebrity  [of  the  pulse]. 
1767  A.  YOUNG  Farmer's  Lett.  People  79  The  greatness  of 
rent  which  a  little  farm  bears.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat,  Hist. 
(17761  I.  215  The  Zara,  and  the  Coanza,  from  trie  greatness 
of  whose  openings  into  the  sea. .we  form  an  estimate  of  the 
great  distance  from  whence  they  come.  1898  T.  A  DAMSON 
Stud.  Mind  in  Christ  x.  248  He  saw  the  difficulty  and 
greatness  of  his  task. 

t  b.  semi-concr.  'Great  bulk.  Obs.  rare. 

1505  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  n.  vii,  Goodly  riuers  (that  haue 
made  their  gr.iues,  And  buried  both  their  names  and  all 
their  good  Within  his  greatnes,  to  augment  his  waues). 

f  3.  Magnitude  or  size  in  the  abstract,   Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  59  On  o  more  thei  growed, 
And  of  o  gretnesse  and  grene  of  greyne  thei  semen,  c  1440 
Anc,  Cookery  in  Hoitsfk.  Ord.  (1790)  472  Make  rounde 
pelettes  of  the  gretnesse  of  an  ey.  1488-9  Act  4  Hen.  /'//, 
c.  22  The  said  gold  . .  not  wrought  in  gretnesse  of  threde 
and  in  colour  according  to  the  outeward  shewe.  151*  Act 
4  Hen.  VII[t  c.  19  §  14  Nott  regardyng  the  quantitie  great- 
nesse or  smalnes  of  the  same  penyes.  1551  KKCORDK  Cast, 
Knowl,  (1556)  271  These  starres  . .  are  distincte  into  diuers 
measures  of  lyght,  and  namely  8,  which  are  called  the  first 
greatnes,  the  second  [etc.].  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Neive  Ind. 
(Arb.  i  15  An  Elephant  excedeth  in  greatnes  thre  wilde  oxen. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  506  The  flowres  in  forme 
and  greatnesse  are  like  to  those  of  the  Orange-tree.  1654 
Z.  COKE  Art  Logicke  (1657)  29  Greatnesse  is  extension,  or 
stretching  out  . .  Of  greatnesse,  the  subject  is  said  to  be 
equal  or  unequal.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2) 
339  That  the  weight  of  the  roller  bear  a  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  the  diameter. 

4.  Kminence  of  rank  or  station ;  great  or  exalted 
rank,  place,  or  power;  eminence,  distinction,  im- 
portance. Occas.  in//. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3313  Ye  . .  souerain  of  all,  Shalbe  wor- 
shipped. .And  honouret..To  be  gouernet  in  your  grettenes, 
most  godely  of  other.  1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  94  It  is 
apparant  foule-play,  and  'tis  shame  That  Greatnesse  should 
so  grossely  offer  it.  1601  —  Tivtl.  N.  it.  v.  158  Some  art: 
become  great,  some  atcheeues  greatnesse,  and  some  haue 
greatnesse  thrust  vppon  em.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  7'rav. 
3  These  lies  were  unknowns  in  Romes  great  nesse.  1638  /iV.Y. 
(ed.  2)  103  He  had  small  joy  of  his  greatnes.  1650  EARL  MON- 
MOUTH  Senault's  Man  become  Guilty  101  Those  who  think  to 
better  their  condition  by  revolting  are  oft  undone  by  their 
rebellion,  and  fal  from  their  legitimate  greatnesses  for  having 
sought  after  unjust  ones.  165*  H.  COGAN  tr.  Scndery*s  Ibra- 
him ii.  iv.  64,  I  was . .  to  abandon  her  to  grief  and  despair,  and 
so  return  again  to  enjoy  all  those  greatnesses.  17*9  BUTLER 
Serin,  Wks.  1874  II.  85  The  grave,  the  end  of  all  temporal 
greatness.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  153  F  21  Wealth  . . 
commands  the  ear  of  greatness.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb. 
vii.  L  (1849)  385  It  Is  the  mystery  which  envelopes  great  men, 
that  gives  them  half  their  greatness.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
A«£.i.  1.4  Nothing  in  theearly  existence  of  Britain  indicated 
the  greatness  which  she  was  destined  toattain.  1877  MRS.  Gu- 
ru ANT  Yng.  Miisgrave  I.  4  The  old  greatness  of  the  house. 
b.  of  God. 

a  X3»5  Prose  Psalter  cl.  a  HerieJ*  hym  efter  be  michelnes 
of  his  gretnes,  1388  WYCLIF  Dent.  v.  24  Lo  !  oure  Lord 
God  sche  wide  to  vs  his  maieste  and  greetnesse  [1381  mychyl- 
nesse].  1597  HOOKER  £ ccl.  Pol.  v.  vi.  $  2  Betokening  the 
greatnesse  of  God.  x6xx  BIBLE  i  Chron.  xxix.  ii  Thine,  O 
Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory.  1895 
W.  WATSON  Hymn  to  Sea  8  Man  and  his  greatness  survive, 
lost  in  the  greatness  of  God. 

t  c.  Used  as  a  title.     (Cf.  HIGHNESS  3  b.)  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  Z.  v.  L  113  Some  certaine  speciall 
honours  it  pleaseth  his  greatnesse  to  impart  to  Armado  a 
Souldier.  Ibid.  v.  ii.  894  Most  esteemed  greatnesse.  wil 
you  heare  the  Dialogue  that  the  two  Learned  men  haue 
compiled?  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  137  After 
six  dayes  attendance  his  Greatnesse  was  pleased  to  visit 
Sheraz.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  62  Int'rest  thy 
Greatness  in  our  mean  Affairs.  1766  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of 
Quality  (i8o8j  I.  Ded.  ix,  Your  greatness  was  pleased  to  de- 
mand, whether  this  romance  was  wholly  on  my  own  invention. 

6.  Inherent  nobility  or  dignity  (of  mind,  charac- 
ter, action,  or  expression) ;  grandeur. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  vi.  §  z  The  greatness  and 
dignity  of  all  manner  actions  is  measured  by  the  worthiness 
of  the  subject  from  which  they  proceed.  ^  1665  MRS. 
HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col.  Hutckinson  (1846)  27  He  had  ..  a 
sweet  greatness  that  commanded  love.  1697  DRYDEN  Ess. 
Virg.  Georg.  (1721)  I.  199  This  Language  . .  has  a  Natural 
Greatness  in  it.  1718  Freethinker  No.  6  F  5  True  Greatness  of 
Mind  consists  in  manfully  supporting  Misfortunes.  1793  V. 
KNOX  Pert.  Nobility  xlii.  Wks.  1824  V.  93  Greatness  of  soul 
is  more  necessary  to  make  a  great  man,  than  the  favour  of 
a  monarch  and  the  blazonry  of  the  herald.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  En$.  xx.  IV.  530  She  received  the  intimation  of  her 
danger  with  true  greatness  of  soul.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod. 
Paint.  III.  iv.  iii.  §  5  Greatness  of  style  consists,  then  : 
first,  in  the  habitual  choice  of  subjects  of  thought  which 
involve  wide  interests  and  profound  passions,  as  opposed  to 
those  which  involve  narrow  interests  and  slight  passions. 
1892  JAS.  BROWN  Strm.  183  It  is  the  surest  test  of  greatness 
that  a  man  can  act  alone. 

6.  Intimacy  or  familiarity  with.   Obs.  or  arch. 

1625  FLETCHER  Noble  Gent.  in.  iii,  Your  greatnesse  with 
the  people.  z668  ETHEREDGE  SAe  Worfd  if  she  cou'd  iv.  ii. 
Wks.  (1723)  151  The  access  which  his  greatness  with  Sir 


GREATUMLY. 

Oliver  has  giv'n  him  daily  to  me.  1731  E.  CALAMY  Life 
(1830)  I.  i.  60  His  greatness  with  him  did  not  in  the  sequel 
turn  to  his  honour  or  advantage.  1897  D.  H.  FLEMING  Mary 
Q.  Scots  460  note,  Bothwell's  greatness  with  the  Queen. 

Great-niece:  see  GKEAT  a.  21  a. 

Greats:  sec  GREAT  C.  10. 

Greats,  obs.  and  dial.  pi.  of  GRIT  sb? 

Greatt(e,  Greatter,  obs.  ff.  GREAT,  GBEATER. 

I  Grea'tuniry,  adv.  Sc.  Obs.  Forms:  4-6 
gretumly,  4  grettum-,  6  greattum-,  greitum-, 
gritum-,  grittum-,  grytum-,  7  greatumlie,  -ly. 
[app.  f.  ME.  *gretum  (advb.  formation  on  GREAT, 
after  OE.  mic/um  greatly,  orig.  dat.  pi.  of  mice/ 
MICKLE)  +  -LY^.  Cf.  Sc.  hailumlie  wholly.] 
=  GREATLY  I  a.  Chiefly  used  with  vbs.  express- 
ing emotion. 

X37§  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  668  Full  gretumly  thankyt  him 
the  king.  Ibid.  ix.  6iQ  Thai  that  saw  thame  so  stoutly  Cum 
on  thame,  dred  thame  gretumly.  Ibid.  xii.  364  Quha  sa 
varrayis  vrangwisly,  Thai  faynd  god  all  too  gretumly.  £>375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Thomas  196  J>at  blith  ves  grettumly  of  nis 
cumynge.  1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  ix.  i.  56  Full  gretumly  the 
goddis. .  Besekand  till  attend  to  hys  prayer.  1535  STEWART 
Cron,  Scot.  II.  498  How  King  Constantyne  was  grittumelie 
commouit  of  the  Tynsall  of  his  Lord  is.  1567  Gude  fy  Godlie 
Ball.  (S.  T.  S.)  143  My  spreit  rejoysis  gretumlie.  1568 
SKEYNE  The  Pest  (1860)  31  The  oile  of  Scorpionis  ..  sup- 
portis  greitumlie.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius  Catech.  109 
S.  Cyprian  in  this  respect  commends  grytumlie  S.  Corne- 
lius Pap  and  Martyr.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow 
Soc.)  Q  Whilk  speeches  made  the  people  glade,  and  confirmed 
the  Itf  aster  of  the  schoole.  .and  all  these  that  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  trueth  greatumlie. 

Great-uncle  :  see  GREAT  a,  21  a. 

t  Great-Willy,  a.  Obs.-1  [f.  great  -will  (see 
GREAT  a.  4)  +  -*!.]  High-spirited,  strong-willed, 
proud. 

138*  WYCLIF  Judg.  v.  15  Ruhen  a3«ns  hym  diuydide,  of 
greet  willi  [1388  greet  hertyd]  men  is  foundun  stryuynge, 

t  Greatwort.  Obs.  [OE.  grtate  wyrt  '  thick 
plant '  :  see  GREAT  a.  2  and  WORT.] 

a.  In  OE.,  some  bulbous  plant  =  L.  kieribttlbiis. 
b.  In  ME.,  Elecampane,  Inula  Helenium. 

c  TOCO  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  Ji8  Dcos  wyrt  be  man  hieribulbum 
and  oSrum  naman  greate  wyrt  nemneb.  c  1265  Voc.  Plants 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  554/12  Elna  enula,  ialne,  gretwurt. 

tGreave1.  Obs,  Forms:  4-7 greve, 6-7 greave, 
(4  Sc.  grewe,  6  //.  grevous,  Sc.  greis,  graiwis, 
7  greeve,  grieve).  [OE.  gryfa  wk.  masc.  or 
grxfe  fern. :—  prehistoric  *grai$jon-t  f.  *grai$o- 
GROVE.] 

1.  a.  (OE.  only.)  Brushwood,     b.  //.  Branches, 
twigs.     (Used  once  by  Drayton  as  sittg.') 

ti  loooO.  E.Chron.  30.852  (Laud  MS.)  He  scolde  ;dfe  ilca 
gear  in  to  l>e  minstre  sixtija  fo5ra  wuda  and  twxlf  focSur 
grxfan  and  sex  foSur  jearda.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol. 
159  Of  silk  I-broudede  ful  of  grene  grevys.  c  1386  —  Knt.'s 
T.  649  To  maken  hym  a  gerland  of  the  greues,  Were  it  of 
wodebynde  or  hawethorn  leues.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon. 
Prol.  22  The  birdis  sat  on  twystis  and  on  greis.  1563 
WINJET  Wks.  (1890)  II.  59  God  forbid,  I  say,  that  in  this 
spiritual  paradise,  of  the  graiwis  [orig.  L.  surculis]  of  cannal 
and  balme,  fra  hand  spring  wp  guild  and  humlokis.  1567 
TURBERV.  Ovid's  Ep.  27  How  oft  have  we  of  grasse  and 
greaves  preparde  a  homely  bedde?  1593  DRAYTON  Moses  n. 
248  A  swarming  cast  of  Bees  . .  Pressing  each  plant,  and 
loading  eu'ry  greaue.  1612  —  Poly-olb.  xiii.  215  Hid  among 
the  leaves,  Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower 
greaves. 

2.  A  thicket. 

c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wii  Icker  406/33  Frondosls  dumis,  bsem 
£ehilmdum  graefum.  cnoo  Ibid.  517/36  Per  dumos,  burn 
craefan,  c  1200  OKMIN  9209  Whaerse  iss  all  unnsmebe  get 
purrh  bannkess  &  burrh  graefess.  13..  Sir  Tristr.  14  pis 
greues  wexen  al  gray,  bat  in  her  time  were  grene.  £1374 
CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  1144  By  hedge,  by  tre,  by  greue.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  13  All  grewis  begouth  to  spryng.  c  1420 
Paltad.  on  Husb.  n.  149  1 'her  as  wrecched  greues  [L.  misera 
virgulta]  Sour  lond,  to  weet,  or  salt  is,  neuer  delue.  1460 
Lyoeaus  Disc.  551  A  logge  they  dyghte  of  leves,  In  the  grene 
greves.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vi.  xvi,  There  with  al 
came  oute  syre  phelot  oute  of  the  greuys  sodenly.  ?<•  1475 
Hunt.  Hare  107  Yonder  syttes  [the  hare]  in  a  greyve. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  x.  42  It  is  best . .  that  ye  doe  leave 
Your  treasure  . .  Either  fast  closed  in  some  hollow  greave, 
Or  buried  in  the  ground  from  jeopardy.  1600  FAIRFAX 
Tasso  in.  vi.  40  The  winde  in  houltes  and  shadie  greaues 
A  murmur  makes,  among  the  boughes  and  leaues.  1609 
HOLLAND  Amm.  Marceli.  xix.  viii.  134  We  made  speed 
through  greves  and  groves  [L.  per  dumcta  et  silvas]  toward 
the  high  mountains. 

Greave2  (g«~v).  Chiefly  //.  Forms:  //.  4 
grayvea,  grevez,  5  greves,  grevys,  Sc.  greis, 
6-7  graves,  7  grooves,  greves,  6-  greaves,  sing. 
6-  greave,  (6  greve,  7  grieve),  [a.  OF.  greve 
shin,  armour  for  the  legs  (lath  c.  in  Littre),  of 
unknown  origin ;  cf.  Sp.  grebas,  grevas  (Minsheu).] 

1,  Armour  for  the  leg  below  the  knee. 

13..  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  575  His  legez  lapped  in  stel  with 
luflych  greuez.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  ix.  viii.  847  Cusseis 
or  greis  or  braseris.  1463  Mann,  fy  Househ.  Exfi.  (Roxb.) 
215  To  Cakebrede  ffor  a  harneyse  complet,  ssave  salatt  and 
grevys,  v.  marc.  1557  GRIMALD  in  TottelFs  Misc.  (Arb.)  122 
Zoroas.  .The  carelesse  king  there  smote,  aboue  the  greaue, 
At  thopenjng  of  his  quishes.  1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  n. 
xi,  Marching  in  Greaves,  a  Helmet  on  her  Head.  i6aa  F. 
MARKHAM  Bk.  Warre  v.  ii.  166  From  the  close  Caske  downe 
to  the  Greaue.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1119  Put  on  . .  thy 
broad  habergeon,  Vaunt-brass  and  greves,  and  gauntlet,  and 
thy  spear.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xvm.  707  The  greaves  of 
ductile  Tin.  1813  BYRON  Br.  Abydos  \\.  ix,  The  greaves 
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below  his  knee  that  wound  With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed 
and  bound.  1831  TENNYSON  Lady  of  Slutlott  m.  4  The  sun 
came  dazzling  thro'  the  leaves,  And  flamed  upon  the  brazen 
greaves  Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot.  1873  SVWONDS  Crk.  Poets  v. 
133  The  burnished  brazen  greaves  that  hang  upon  the  wall, 
t  2.  The  part  of  the  leg  on  which  the  greave  is 
worn  ;  the  shin,  leg.  Obs. 

1600  New  Yr.'s  Gift  in  Nichols  Pngr.  Q.  Eliz.  (1823)  III. 
474  A  slender  greve  swifter  than  roe. 

3.  Comb.,  as  greave-stud. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxn.   xxii,  A  grieve-stud   or  leg 
harneis-naile. 

tGreave3.  Obs.-1  [a.d.F.grhie:  see  GRAVEL.] 
The  sandy  shore  of  a  river. 

1379  FENTON  Cuicciard.  n.  (1509)  So  The  french  men  for- 
bare  not  to  march,  partly  upon  the  breach  or  greaue  of  the 
riuer,  partly  by  the  skirts  or  stretching  out  of  the  bancke. 

Greave,  obs.  form  of  GKAVB,  GRIEF,  GRIEVK  v. 

Greaved  (grivd),  a.  [f.  GREAVE  sb?  +  -ED2.] 
Furnished  with  greaves. 

[1848  BUCKLEY  Iliadis  Exhorting  the  well-greaved  Greeks 
to  fight.)  1894  Q.  Rev.  CLXXVIII.  34I  Those  who  have 
come  forward  thus  light-heartedly  bucklered  and  greaved. 

trans/.  1865  E.  BURRITT  Walk  to  Land's  End  342  Bold 
headlands  that  stood  greaved  with  granite. 

Greaves,  graves  (grfvz,  gr/'vz),  sb.  pi.  Also 
7  graives,  9  dial,  groves,  [app.  originally  a  term  of 
the  whale  fisheries ;  ad.  LG.  greven  pi.  (whence  Sw. 
dial,  grevar,  Da.  grrver),  corresp.  to  QHG.griubo, 
griobo  (MHG.,  G.  griebe),  which  agrees  in  form 
with  OE.  grtoua  (  =  *grtofd)  '  olla '.]  The  fibrous 
matter  or  skin  found  in  animal  fat,  which  forms  a 
sediment  on  melting  and  is  pressed  into  cakes  to 
serve  as  meat  for  dogs  or  hogs,  fish-bait,  etc. ;  the 
refuse  of  tallow  ;  cracklings. 

1614  G.  MARKHAM  Cheafe  fg  Good  Hnst.  97  Chandlers 
Graiues  [printed  Graines],  which  is  the  dregges  and  offall 
of  rendred  Tallow,  as  hard  skinnes,  kels,  and  fleshly  lumpes. 
1631  PELLHAM  Mirac.  Prcserv.  F.nglishtn.  Greenland  14 
Lading  this  other  Shallop . .  with  the  Graves  of  the  Whales 
that  had  beene  there  boyled  this  present  yeare.  1673  MAR- 
YELL  Re/i.  Transp.  II.  Wks.  II.  283  It  was  observed  that  lie 
was  wont  still  to  put  more  graves  than  all  the  rest  in  his 
porridge.  1735  LEDIARD  Naval  Hist.  521  They  [had)  to 
feed  on  mouldy  Fi-ittars  and  Greaves  of  Whales.  1740  R. 
BROOKES  Art  of  Angling  i.  xxii.  59  Graves,  to  he  had  at  the 
Tallow-Chandlers  for  a  Ground-Bait.  1770-4  A.  HUNTER 
Georg.  Ess.  (1804)  VI.  229  A  farmer  in  Surrey  used  graves 
from  the  Tallow-Chandlers,  with  very  great  success  on  sandy 
soil.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  fj  W.  xxi,  A  cake  of 
greaves.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  xiv.  (1880)  500  Greaves 
or  Scratchings  is  the  refuse  skin,  etc.,  from  the  tallow-melters. 
1803  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Greaves,  Groves,  tallow-chandler's 
refuse.  1894  Times  30  July  6/2  Roach  are  taking  gentles, 
barbel  lobworms,  greaves,  and  gentles. 

Greavie,  greavy,  obs.  forms  of  GRAVY. 
Greaze,  obs.  form  of  GREASE  v. 
Grebe  (g«b).  Also  8 griebe, greb.  [a..?. grebe, 
of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  The  name  for  the  diving  birds  of  the  genus 
Podiceps  or  family  Podicipedids,  characterized  by 
a   short   body,   flattened   and  lobed   feet   set  far 
behind,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  tail. 

(Great)  Crested  Grebe,  the  largest  European  species, 
Podiceps cristotus.  'Eaie&G.,P.nigricollis.  Slavonian 
or  Horned  G.,  P.  auritus  (or  cornutus).  Little  G.,  the 
Dabchick  or  Didapper,  P.  pluviatilis  (or  minor}.  Spear- 
billed  or  Western  G.,  the  rfZchmophorus  occidental  of 
North  America. 

176*  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  II.  393  note,  The  Grebes  and 
Divers  are  placed  in  the  same  genus.  1773  Gentl.  Mag. 
XLIII.  219  The  crested  Griebe.  1814  COL.  HAWKER  Diary 
(1893)  I.  92,  I  got . .  18  ox-birds  and  i  dusky  grebe.  1863 
Spring  Lapland  36,  I  fancy  they  confounded  it  [the  smew] 
with  the  red-necked  grebe.  1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland 
327  Neither  M.  Preyer  nor  Mr.  Fowler  found  the  little  grebe 
in  the  island.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  Mount.  If  Mere  iii.  18  That 
upright,  stick-like  object  moving  along  the  surface  is  the 
neck  and  head  of  a  great  crested  grebe,  swimming  low  in  the 
water  to  escape  observation. 

2.  The  plumage  of  the  grebe. 

1859  W.  H.  GREGORY  Egypt  I.  260,  I  secured  the  pad  of 
the  breast,  which  was  as  soft  as  grebe.  1899  Westm.  Gaz. 
26  Oct.  3  '2,  I  want  everybody  who.  owns  a  brown  cloth 
costume  to  trim  it  with  grebe. 

3.  attrili.,  ^grebe-feathers,  -hat, -muff, -plumage, 
-skin  ;  grebe-cloth,  a  cotton  cloth  with  a  downy 
surface  on  one  side. 

1881  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  *Grcte 
Cloth,  a  cotton  cloth,  made  very  much  in  the  style  of  Swan- 
skin. 1781  S.  E.  BURNEY  in  Mad.  DfArblays  Early  Diary 
(1889)  II.  267  Part  of  the  trimming  is  composed  of  *greb 
feathers.  1885  Daily  Tel.  22  Dec.  6/2  Protective  Acts  have 
almost  banished  from  the  markets  the  sea-gull  and  *grebe 
hats  which  were  once  so  common.  1887  Pall  Mall  G. 


The  [dress] ..  is  to  be  trimmed  with  *grebeskins  and  gold. 
1882  O'DONOVAN  Mem  Oasis  I.  312  Here,  at  all  times  of 
the  day,  hemp,  silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grebe  skins  are  to 
be  seen. 

Greble,  obs.  form  of  GBIBBLE,  crab  tree. 

Grebyche,  -bytch,  vars.  GREYBITCH  Obs. 

Grecale,  variant  of  GKEGALE. 

t  Gre'can,  a-  and  sb.  Obs.    Also  grekin.    [?  ad. 
med.L.  *Grseean-us,  f.  Grsecus  GREEK.] 
A.  adj.  Grecian,  Greek.     B.  sb.  A  Greek. 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  5504  A  grete  glauir  &  a  glaam  of 
grekin    tongis.      1422    tr.    Secret*   Secret.,   Priv.    Priv. 


GRECE. 

(E.  E.  T.  S.)  122  Olde  bokis  of  the  grecanys.  Ibid.  129  The 
grecanyb  ;or  grekis,  whych  you  semyth  beste  En^lyshe). 

t  Greca-mc,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  Graecanic-us,  f. 
Grxc-us  GREEK.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece,  the 
Greeks,  or  their  language.  So  f  Greca'nical  a. 

1601  HOLLAND /J/;«y  II.  596, 1  must  not  forget  one  kind  of 
pauing  more,  which  is  called  Grecanicke.  1669  GALE  Crt. 
Gentiles  i.  n.  ii.  150  in  women  is  the  Grecanic  termination  ; 
as  Dido.  1678  Ibid.  iv.  in.  i.  21  The  Grecanic  terme  whereby 
the  efficacitie  of  Divine  concurse  is  expressed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is  ivepytia.  1678  CuowoRTH  Intell.  Syst.  \,  iv.  Con- 
tents §  17  Orpheus,  commonly  called  by  the  Greeks,  The 
Theologer,  and  the  Father  of  the  Grecanick  Polytheism. 
Ibid.  326  Casaubon . .  affirms  all  the  Philosophy . .  to  be  merely 
Platonical  and  Grccanical  but  not  at  all  Egyptian. 

t  Gre'canize,  v.  Obs.  [f.  as  GBECAN  +  -IZK. 
Cf.  GERMANIZE.]  =GBECIANIZE. 

1611  COTGR.,  Grecaniaantj  Grecanizing,  or  Grecianizing 
it ;  speaking  Greeke ;  imitating  a  Grecian.  1740  WARBURTON 
Div.  Legat.  iv.  §  5  II.  222  This  quaint  Improvement  on  an 
Egyptian  Blunder,  by  some  driveling  grecanized  [ed.  1788 
Greek]  Mythologist. 

Grecaster :  see  GILECASTER. 

Grece  (gr*"s).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  a.  4-6 
grese,  4-8  greeoe,  4-9  greese,  (6  greesse, 
greyese,  greis^s,  6-8  gresse,  7  grees,  greice),  4-9 
grece.  0.  5-6gryae,  6-7grice,  grise,  6~9griece, 
(7  griese,  grize).  [a.  OF.  grez,  greyz,  greis t  pi.  of 
grt  GREE  sb^t  taken  as  a  collective  sing,  in  sense 
of  '  flight  of  steps,  staircase ' ;  contemporaneously 
a  double  plural  greets^  greeses  was  formed  and  used 
with  the  meaning  (  flight  of  steps '  and  '  steps  in  a 
flight ' ;  whence  in  the  1 5th  c.  a  sing,  form  grece  was 
deduced  (sense  2  c).] 

1.  A  flight  of  stairs  or  steps ;  a  stairway. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10584  (G5tt.)  A  grece  her  was  of 
steppis  njftene.  13. .  E,  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1590  Glydes  doun 
by  be  grece  &  gos  to  be  kyng.  1383  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xl.  6  He 
stiede  vp  by  the  greese  therof.  1449  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  II.  10  Thei  shull  make  the  Rofes  ..  with 
all  the  Midllwalles  and  greses  to  the  seid  houses  perteyning. 
1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  (Percy  Soc.)  16  A  grece  there  was, 
y-chesyled  alt  of  stone  Out  of  the  rocke.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
ffuon  xxxviii.  119  He  mountyd  upe  the  grese  of  the  palayes. 
i6w  BACON  Hen.  VII,  Mor.  &  Hist.  Wks.  (Bohn)  431  The 
lord  archbishop,  upon  the  greece  of  the  quire,  made  a  long 
oration.  1777  HOOLE  Comcnius*  Vis.  World  fed.  12)  86 
They  go  up  into  the  upper  stories  by  greeses,  and  winding- 
stairs.  1869  J.  P.  MORRIS  Gloss.  Furttess,  Grece,  the  inclined 
way  to  a  barn  or  granary,  when  built  over  a  sbippon  or 
stable.  1882  Lane.  Gloss.t  Creese,  stairs,  steps. 

p.  c  1475  Partenay  1427  On  grice  went  vp,  the  kyng  on 
bedthayfounde.  i&\-i)/QH award Hoitseh.  Bks.  (Roxb.)i22 
He  schal  . .  make  the  gryse  as  rny  Lord  wyll  desyre  yt. 
1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  22  Grees  or  Griece,  Stairs. 

}*£•  I549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erastn.  Par.  Heb,  11  That  lawe 
..was  geuen  for  a  season,  to  thentente  it  shoulde  be  a  cer- 
taine  griece  or  stayre  to  bring  vs  at  the  length  to  a  better 
hope.  1587  Mirr.  Mag.t  K.  Rudacke  vii,  Ambition  out 
sercheth  to  glory  the  greece. 

2.  a,  //.  Steps  or  stairs  (collectively) ;  a  set  or 
flight  of  stairs ;   =  sense  i. 

r  1340  Cursor  M.  10588  (Laud)  This  may  but  of  iij*  yere 
old  Went  on  the  grecys  [ether  MSS.  g/ece,  grees]  I  ere  of 
told,  a  1400-50  Alexander  332  Case  him  doune  be  be  grecis 
a-gayn  fra  be  sale,  c  1440  Generydes  1531  Downne  of  the 
greses  he  felle  the  hede  before,  And  brake  his  nek.  1463 
Bury  Wills  (Camden)  20  The  litil  botrie  vndir  the  gresys. 
15*7  ANDREW  Brunswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  B  ij,  And  the 
panne  shal  be  set  upon  a  bye  steyre  or  gryses,  1557  N.  T. 
(Genev.)  Acts  xxi.  35  When  he  came  vnto  the  greces,  he 
was  borne  of  the  souldiers,  for  the  violence  of  the  people. 

b.  pi.  Steps  or  stairs  (in  a  flight) ;  spec,  in  Her. 
with  the  spelling  grieces  (whence  GBiECEDa.). 

a.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  vi.  70  At  the  right  syde,  as  men 
comen  dounward  16  Greces.  c  1450  Mir  our  Saluacioun 
1 161  Salomones  Throne  was  with  sex  greces  exaltate.  1533 
WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (1875)  I.  21  A  table  sett  at  the  upper 
ende  of  the  hall,  going  upp  twelve  greeses.  1681  KEEPE 
Monum.  Westm.  (1682)  31  Ascending  from  this  Picture  by 
two  or  three  Greeses  or  steps,  until  you  come  to  the  Rails 
that  compass  in  the  High  Altar. 

^.  1549  THOMAS  Hist.  Italic  30  Certayn  skafibides  of 
borde,  with  grices  or  steppes  one  aboue  an  other.  1566  in 
Peacock  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  81  The  steers  or  gryses 
coming  vpp  to  the  altare.  1603  B.  TONSON  K.  yas.'1  Enter' 
taitun.  Fenchurch  108  The  daughters  of  the  Genius.. in 
a  spreading  ascent,  upon  several!  grices,  help  to  beautifie 
both  the  sides.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  iv.  ix.  (1611)  212 
A  crosse  crossed,  mounted  upon  three  grieces.  1681  COTTON 
Wond.  Peak  (ed.  4)  79  Fair  round  Stairs,  some  fifteen  grieses 
high  Land  you  upon  a  Terrass.  1688  R.  HOLMK  Armoury 
in.  459/2  A  pillar  mounted  on  Grices  or  Stepps.  iSogCusSANS 
Her.  (1803)  116  Grieces,  steps  or  Degrees. 

trmM&iia&Jtf.  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  420  pey  gon  not 
to  heuene  bi  greesis  bat  god  hab  ordeyned  to  lede  bidur. 
1540  MORVSINE  Vives'  Introd.  Wysd.  Pref.  A  v  b,  The 
steppes  and  grices,  wherby  . .  my  lord  your  father,  .hathe 
clymed  to  nobilitie.  1606  J.  RAYNOLDS  Dolamey's  Prim. 
(1880)64  Phoebus.  .Climbing  the  lofty  cresses  of  the  skies. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit,  ix.  viii,  §  46  Neither  is  the  Popes 
reuenge  thus  appeased,  some  higher  greeces  yet  remaine, 
on  which  bis  Greatnesse  . .  must  display  it  selfe.  1635 
W.  MORRELL  New  Eng.  in  Ferdinando  Gorges  (Prince  Soc, 
Boston)  129  Whose  hayre  is  cut  with  greeces,  yet  a  locke 
Is  left  [cf.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Contain  in  gradus 
frangerc,  to  turne  or  set  the  heare  in  facion  of  greeses]. 
C.  sing.  A  single  step  or  stair  in  a  flight. 

a.  \*&Willo/Htn.  VI  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886) 
I.  355,  vj.  grecis  to  be  before  the  high  auter,  with  the  grece 
called  gradus  chori.  1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair,  (W.  de  W. 
1495)  1.  xlvii.  87  b/a  The  deuyll  threwe  her  downe  from  the 
hyghest  grece  to  the  loweste.  1549  LATIMER  -zndSerm.  bef. 
Edit}.  VI  (Arb.)  67  The  top  of  the  ladder,  or  first  greese. 

129-2 
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1607  COWELL  Interpr.  s.v.  Constable,  Staffel  in  their  lan- 
guage signifieth  a  grees  or  steppe  of  a  paire  of  staires.  1641 
PRYNNE  Antip.  I.  i.  26  Upon  the  third  or  fourth  (jrelo 
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persion    who  spoke  Greek; 
HELLENIST  i. 


a   Grecian  Jew;   — 


those  steps  he  was  slaine. 

0  1559  Will  ff 'Sir  R.  Tyson  (Somerset  Ho.),  The  lowest 
Grice  of  the  Alter.  1004  SHAKS.  Otli.  I.  iii.  200  Let  me., 
lay  a  Sentence,  Which  as  a  grise,  or  step  may  helpe  these 
Louers.  1640  SOMNER  Antiq.  Canterb.  166  Ine  third  or 
fourth  griece  or  step  of  the  Pulpitum. 

fir  i«oi  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  in.  i.  135  V"-  I  P'<"«  y°"-  pi. 
That's  a  degree  to  loue.  Via.  No  not  a  gnze :  for  tis  a 
vulgar  proofe  That  verie  oft  we  pitty  enemies.  1607  — 
Timon  IV.  iii.  16  Euerie  grize  of  Fortune  Is  smooth  d  by 
that  below.  1636  FEATLY  Clavis  Myst.  li.  720  How  low 
must  the  descent  be  where  humility  is  the  uppermost  greece. 

3.  attrib.  Grecc-head,  the  top  of  a  flight  ot  stairs. 

1556  Kickmond.  Wills  (Surteesl  91  The  lytyll  chamber  at 
the  greisshedde.  1559  Ibid.  123  One  standing  bed  stede  being 
in  the  grecehed  chamer.  1583  in  Ripon  Ch.  Acts  380  In 
the  chamber  over  grese  head.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Grees- 
heead,  the  stair-head. 

Grece,  obs.  f.  GBASS,  GBEASE,  GREEK;  pi.  of 
GBEE  ji.l  and  3 ;  variant  of  GBIS  sb.  and  a.  Obs. 

Grecelled,  obs.  form  of  GRIZZLED  a. 

Grecian  (gr<  J'an),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  Greoien, 
Greoyon,  Graetian,  Gretian,  6-8  Grrocian. 
[f.  L.  Grxci-a  Greece  +  -AN.  Cf.  OF.  grecien] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece  or  its 
inhabitants ;  characteristic  of  the  Greeks ;  resem- 
bling what  is  Greek  ;  Greek.  Now  rare  exc.  with 
reference  to  style  of  architecture  and  facial  outline. 

1577  KENDALL  Flowers  of  Efigr.  98  Doest  muse  with 
skill  of  Grecian  tongue,  how  Ladie  lane  was  fraight. 
As  sone  as  euer  she  was  borne  she  was  a  Grecian  straite. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  n.  xxiv.  65  b,  If 
.  .a  Grxcian  woman  [do  marry]  with  a  Perot  Franco.  1596 
SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  v.  1.5  In  such  a  night  Troilus..  sigh 'd  his 
soule  toward  the  Grecian  tents  Where  Cressed  lay  that  night. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  212  Great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian 
kings.  1674  JOSSELYN  Voy.  New  En%.  181  No  trading  for  a 
stranger  with  them,  but  with  a  Grecian  faith,  which  is  not 
to  part  with  your  ware  without  ready  money.  1712  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  287  p  10  So  different  are  the  Genius's  which  are 
formed  under  Turkish  Slavery  and  Grecian  Liberty.  1756-7 
tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  II.  452  It  consists  of  three  arches, 
and  is  of  Grecian  marble.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian 
i.  (1826)  5  Her  features  were  of  the  Grecian  outline.  1838 
THIRLWALL  Greece^  II.  157  The  period  when  Grecian  history 
begins  to  be  genuine  and  connected.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ. 
Prol.  225  A  Gothic  ruin  and  a  Grecian  house.  1866  E. 
MASSOK  tr.  Winer's  Gram.  N.  T.  Diction  p.  vi,  Hellenic.. 
is  the  Attic  Dialect,  as  modified  in  Athens  itself,  from  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great, — the  period  of  its  becoming  the 
language  of  the  educated  throughout  the  Grecian  world. 

b.  In  specialized  collocations  :  Grecian  bend, 
an  affected  carriage  of  the  body,  in  which  it  is 
bent  forward  from  the  hips ;  t  Grecian  oalends 
(see  CALENDS  3  b) ;  •)•  Grecian  dog  [misinterpre- 
tation of  GBEWHOUND],  a  greyhound;  Grecian 
fire,  (a)  =  Greek  fire  (see  FIRE  si>.  8  b) ;  (*)  a  kind 
of  firework;  Grecian  horse,  the  wooden  horse 
by  means  of  which  Troy  was  captured ;  Grecian 
knot,  a  method  of  dressing  women's  hair  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  Greek  fashion ;  Grecian 
leather,  netting  (see  quots.). 

i8ai  Etonian  No.  8  (1822)  II.  219  In  person  he  was  of  the 
common  size,  with  something  of  the  'Grecian  bend,  con* 
traded  doubtless  from  sedentary  habits.     1869  Daily  Tel.     ' 
i  Sept.  3/3  Some  [girls]  affect  what  is  called  the  '  Grecian 
bend '.     1886  Cornhill  Mag.   Dec.  618   He  likes  a  smart 
young  woman  with  a  Grecian  bend.     1806  MOORE  Devil 
among  Schol.  66  He.  .never  paid  a  bill  or  balance  Except 
upon  the  "Grecian  Kalends.     1607  TOPSKI.L  Four-/.  Beasts 
(1658)  114  Among  the  divers  kinds  of  hunting  Dogs,  the 
Gray-hound  or  ^Grecian  Dog  . .  deserveth  the  first  place.     ; 
1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.   Poetry  (1840)  I.  161   This  fyr 
Gregeys,  or  "Grecian  fire,  seems  to  be  a  composition  belong-    i 
ing  to  the  Arabian  chemistry.     1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple    ' 
(18631   5'    Blue  lights  and  Catherine-wheels,  mines  and 


.  Grecian-fires  and  Roman-candles.  1847  CRAIG, 
Grecian-fire.  1802  A.  HAMILTON  }Vks.  (1886)  VII.  244  To 
admit  foreigners  indiscriminately  to  the  rights  of  citizens . . 
would  be  nothing  less  than  to  admit  the  "Grecian  horse  into 
the  citadel  of  our  liberty  and  sovereignty.  1853  MORFIT 
Tanning  f,  Currying  (1853)  360  Buffalo,  or  '  "Grecian 
leather '.  This  leather  is  made  of  buffalo-skins,  and  diners 
from  other  kinds  in  being  tanned  with  myrtle-leaves  instead 
of  oak-bark.  1881  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework 
360  "Grecian  Netting,  used  for  purses  when  worked  with 
fine  silks,  and  for  curtains  and  toilet  cloths  when  worked 
with  knitting  cotton. 

1 2.  Belonging  to  the  Greek  Church.  Obs.  rare, 
a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vi.  iv.  §  10  Grecian  catholic 
bishops. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Greece  ;  a  Greek. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

1547  BORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  xxi.  176  Except  he  be  a  lord  or 
a  Grecyon.  1571  Diccvs  Pantom.  iv.  Pref.  Tj,  The  Romanes 
and  other  Latin  writers,  .haue  not  shamed  to  borrow  of  the 

^ySS-S™*  "-nd  ma,n,y  other  termes  of  ane-  l601  SHAKS. 
Alts  Well  i.  in.  75  Was  this  faire  face  the  cause,  quoth 
she,  Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  ?  1697  POTTER  Antiq 
Greece  III.  l.  (1715)  i  The  Wars  of  the  ancient  Grecians. 
1717  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  \.  ii.  (1840)  4t  The  great  Egyptian 
1  hebes,  a  city  much  more  ancient  than  the  nation  of  the 
Grecians.  1817  BYRON  Beppo  xi,  Black  eyes,  arch'd  brows 
and  sweet  expressions  still ;  Such  as  of  old  were  copied 
from  the  Grecians. 

allusively.  1773  GRAVES  Spirit.  Quixote  XL  xiv.  (1783)  III. 
230  A  well-booted  Grecian  [cf.  ivKv^uiSey  'A^acot  Horn.  //. 

A  Jew  of  the  Dis- 


1611  BIBLE  Acts  vi.  i  There  arose  a  murmuring  of  the 
Grecians  [A'.  V.  Grecian  Jews]  against  the  Hebrewes.  1831 
E.  BURTON  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  (1845)48  The  Grecians  were  tliuse 
foreign  Jews,  who  since  the  captivity  had  lived  in  grt-a 
numbers  in  different  countries,  and  generally  spoke  Creel 
as  the  prevailing  language.  1860  TRENCH  Scrm.  Westnt. 
Abb.  viii.  82  A  'Greek  '  is  a  Gentile. .;  but  a  'Grecian1  is  a 
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Jew,  quite  as  much  a  Jew,  as  truly  as  the  stock  of  Abraham, 
as  the  Hebrew;  andwith  only  the  difference  that.,  he,  or 
his  fathers  before  him,  had  unlearned  the  Hebrew  tongue 
and  spake  the  Greek  language. 

2.  One  learned  in  the  Greek  language ;  a  Greek 
scholar. 

'557  NORTH  tr.  Guenara's  Diall  Pr.  190  a/2  He  became  a 
great  Gretian  and  latinest.  1577  HELLOWEsGrtettara's  Chron. 
75  Adrian  being  so  great  a  Grecian,  .compounded  certaine 
workes  in  Heroicall  Metre.  1577  [See  A.  i].  l6u  BRINSLEY 
Lnd.  Lit.  239  All  painfull  students  would  be  found  to  profit 
exceedingly,  and  to  become  rare  Grecians  in  a  little  time. 
1677  HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man.  To  Rdr.  4,  I  was  a  better 
Grecian  in  the  i6th  than  in  the  66th  year  of  my  life.  1705 
HEARNE  Collect.  10  July  (O.H.S.)  I.  3  One  of  the  Graecians 
of  Glocester  Hall.  17;  o  COWPER  Lett.  30  Apr.,  I  know  him 
[Dr.  Madan]  to  be  i.  rare  old  Grecian.  1817  W.  IRVING 
in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1864)  I.  360  He  is  a  great  favorite  of  Doctor 
Parr,  and  is  very  anxious  to  make  me  acquainted  with  that 
formidable  old  Grecian.  1890  MARGOLIOUTH  Ecclus.  in 
Semitic  Lit.  14  The  great  Grecian,  whose  recent  death 
closes  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Greek  scholarship  in  this 
century,  Prof.  Cobet,  of  Leyden. 

b.  A  boy  in  the  highest  class  at  Christ's  Hospital 
(the  Blue-coat  School). 

1810  LAMB  Ess.  Ser.  i.  Christ's  Hasp.,  The  young  men. . 
who,  under  the  denomination  of  Grecians,  were  waiting  the 
expiration  of  the  period  when  they  should  be  sent,  at  the 
charges  of  the  Hospital,  to  one  or  other  of  our  Universities. 
1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  (1861)  1.217  The  two  brothers 
. .  were  both  scholars  of  Christ's  Hospital.  They  were 
second  Grecians,  and  might  have  gone  to  college. 
1 8.  A  member  of  the  Greek  Church.  Obs. 
1547  BORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  xx.  173  The  Greciens  do 
erre  &  swere  in  mani  articles  concerning  our  fayth. 
a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vi.  iv.  §  g  The  Grecians'  canon 
for  some  one  presbyter  in  every  church  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  penitency.. continued  in  force  for  the  space  of 
about  two  hundred  years.  1635  PACITT  Christianogr.  i.  L 
(1636)  30  The  Papists,  under  the  Pope  of  Rome,  The 
Grecians,  under  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  1746 
ENTICK  London  IV.  404  A  chapel ..  where  the  Grecians 
perform  divine  service. 

4.  slang.  An  Irishman :  =  GREEK  sb.  6. 
1853  J-  GARWOOD  Million-peopled  City  303  The  descend- 
ants [of  the  Irish  immigrants]  are  called  Irish  Cockneys', 
and  the  new-comers  are  called  '  Grecians '.  1879  J.  BRITTEN 
in  N.  HQ.  sth  Ser.  XII.  147  In  many  places — e.  g.  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester — young  Irishmen,  on  their  first 
arrival  in  England,  are  known  as  Grecians. 

Grecianize  (grz-J'anaiz),  v.  [f.  prec.  + -IZE.]* 
fa.  intr.  To  Grecianize  it :  (seequot.  1611).  Obs. 
b.  trans.  To  render  Grecian.  Hence  Gre  eian- 
ized,  Gre-cianizing  ///.  adjs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Grecizer,  to  Grecianize  it;  to  play  the 
Grecian  ;  or  to  speak  Greek.  1884  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  459  All 
the  attempts  of  the  dominant  party  to  Grecianise  the  people 
failed.  1893  F.  ADAMS  New  Egypt  67  When . .  tie  Grecian- 
ised  Macedonian  barbarians  fell  upon  the  East.  1897  Daily 
News  i  Sept.  6/2  Apollo  is  a  Grecianized  form  of  the  Sanscrit 
Apa-var-yan.  1898  E.  S.  WALLACE  Jerus.  the  Holy  xv.  297 
The  Grecianizing  influences  that  were  alienating  the  people 
from  their  pure  Jehovah  worship. 

Grecing  (gr/'-sirj).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5-6 
gresyng,  6  grees-,  gres(s-,  griessing,  7  gresin, 
grison,  7,  9  dial,  grissens.  [f.  GRECE  j*. +  -INO1.] 
Chiefly  //.  Steps  in  a  flight ;  flights  of  steps ; 
stairs.  Rarely  sing.  A  step ;  also,  ?  a  flight  of  steps 
(quot.  c  1 500). 

A  flight  of  stone  steps  at  Lincoln  is  called  '  The  Grecian 
stairs';  the  appellation  (which  is  mentioned  in  1724  by 
Stukeley  /tin.  Curios.  I.  84)  is  prob.  a  corruption  ^Agreeing. 
At  York  also  a  flight  of  steps  called  'The  Grecian  steps 'Is 
said  formerly  to  have  existed. 

ci4oo  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xx.  220  The!  maken  ther  of 
Grecyngcs  &  Pileres.  1448-9  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(18861  II.  10  Tymber  for  gresynges  and  Midelwalles  to  the 
seides  howses  pertcynyng.  1 1500  in  G.  Peacock  Stat. 
Cambridge  (18411  App.  A.  24  The  Father  of  Dyvinite  shall 
sytt  in  the  myddys  of  the  Gresynge  before  the  Hyghe 
Auter.  1549  LATIMER  6th  Serm.  be/.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  170 
Ther  is  an  other  way  to  go  doune,  by  gressingcs.  1563-83 
FOXE  A.  ff  M.  II.  1960/1  Makyng  their  prayers  at  the 
ings  thc£  so  proceeded  into  the  statles.  1673  Yorks 

'  ackl 


,  17]  in  a  fustian  frock  and  jockey  cap. 
b.  [tr.   Gr.    —  - 


Grisseas.  1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  380  Gris- 
sons.  1847-89  HALLIWELL,  Greesings . .  Still  in  use,  pro- 
nounced grissens. 

fig.  1654  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Chas.  I  Pref.  (1655)  A  ij,  Some. . 
who.  .should  not  have  been  permitted,  so  much  as  to  step 
over  the  threshold  of  Gods  house,  were  notwithstanding 
advanced  to  the  highest  grison  of  Church  Dignities?  Ibid. 
118  An  abomination  whose  every  grison  and  step  should  we 
climbe,  we  shall  not  be  able  in  the  hole  Repertory  of  Fame 
to  finde  its  parallel. 

Grecism,  Grecize,  Greco- :  see  GB^SC-. 
Greckes,  obs.  pi.  form  of  GREEK. 
II  Gre-co.  Obs.    [It.  =  GREEK.] 
1.  The  north-east  wind.     (Cf.  GREGALE.) 
1.555  EDEN  Decades  185  Passynge  by  the  lyne  of  the 
Diameter  where  the  compasse  makethe  difference  of  say- 
lynge  by  the  wynde  cauled  Greco,  (that  is  North  East)  and 
Magistral,  (.that  is  south  west). 


GREDE. 

2.  A  kind  of  wine. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  29  Nov.,  From  hence,  we  went  to 
taste  some  rare  Greco.  1645  Ibid.  7  Feb  ,  Vineyards,  where 
formerly  grew  the  most  incomparable  Greco. 

||  Grecque  (grek,  as  Fr.  grjk).  [In  sense  I 
F.  gncque,  fern,  olgrec  GREEK.] 

1.  Arch.  A  Greek  fret. 

1836  MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  Humboldt's  Trav.  xix.  280  The 
edge  is  encircled  by  meanders,  labyrinths,  and  grecques, 
with  narrow  lines  variously  combined.  1855  KINGSLEY 
lyestw.  Hoi  xxv,  A  handsome  earthen  tube,  .painted  with 
quaint  grecques  and  figures  of  animals.  1887  A  thenxum 
23  Apr.  548/3  The  basket-work  of  the  Chilkaht  Indians  is 
superb,  .presenting  all  sorts  of  lovely  designs  in  bands, 
crosses . .  and  grecques. 

2.  A  kind  of  coffee-strainer  or  'percolator';    a 
coffee-pot  fitted  with  such  a  strainer.    ?  U.  S. 

1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Gredaline,  variant  of  GRIDELIN. 
Gredde,  pa.  t.  GREDE  v .  Obs. 
tGrede,  sb.    Obs.      Forms:    3   grade,  gred. 
[f.  GREDE  v.   Cf.  I-GBEDE.]   A  cry ;  outcry ;  noise. 

c  1*50  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  3230  On  moysen  he  setten  a  gred.  '  Be5 
nu  stille ',  quaS  moyses.  Ibid.  3717  £>is  folc  oo  sette  up 
grot  and  gred.  13..  K.  Alls.  5204  Michel  was  the  pleynt 
and  the  grade  That  the  folk  badden  y-made.  Ibid.  5470 
Hy  [olj  fauntz]  ne  haue  so  mychel  dradc,  Of  nothing  as  of 
hogges  grade. 

t  Grede,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  I  gr&dan,  (ydpers. 
pres.  ind.  gr£t\  2~3greden,  3-4  {yd pers.  pres. 
ind.  gret)  gred,  3-5  grede,  (3  greade,  4  graden, 
gredyn,  graide,  5  greede).  Pa.  t.  3-4  gradde, 
gredde,  (3  greedde,  5  grad).  Pa.pple.  3-4  igrad, 
4  y  grad,  ygred.  [OE.  grxdan,  of  unknown  origin ; 
the  resemblance  in  sound  and  sense  with  grietan 
GREET  v.%  is  remarkable ;  in  the  3rd  pere.  sing. 
pres.  greet  the  two  vbs.  coincide.] 

1.  intr.  To  cry,  cry  out,  shout ;  to  wail. 
cltxxtSax.  Leeckd.  II.  182  Hine  mon  sceal  swide  hlude 

hatan  graidan  ooSe  singan.  c  110$  LAY  8634  Al  ban  folc 
V-e  he  Ixdde,  lude  bit  grxdde  [c  1175  gradde].  a  1240 
Ureisun  in  Coif.  Horn.  199  Biuoren  pine  uote  ich  wulle 
liggen  and  greden.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9781  Loude 
gradde  l>e  lujier  knijt  smitepalle  to  grounde.  13. .  K.  Alis. 
2751  They  of  Thebes  can  graden,  And  for  him  gret  deol 
;  maden.  c  1330  Florice  f,  Bl.  (1857)  449  The  maid  al  for 
drede  Bigan  to  schricken  an  to  grede.  1340  Ayettb.  56  pe 
ma?e  gret  and  zayb  [etc.],  c  1435  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  i.  4  Sno 
grad  and  cried  as  thogh  he  nam  nir  agaynes  hir  will. 
(•1450  Cm.  Sfyst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  361,  I  must  nedys  sore  wepe 
and  grede. 

b.  Said  of  birds  ;  of  the  cock  :  To  crow ;  etc. 

i  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  Ixiii.  459  Donne  grsct  se 
lareow  swa  swa  kok  on  niht.  aiooo  RiJalcs  xxv.jj  (Gr.) 
lc..grzde  swa  gos.  auso  Cnvl  <$•  Night.  1149  Hwane 
pu  havest  a  niht  igrad,  Men  beob  of  be  wel  sore  ofdrad. 
c  1380  Sir  Feritmb.  2804  pow  schalt  him  haue'  to-morwe  or 
niit,  pat  be  cok  hym  graide.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De 
P.  R.  xii.  Introd.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Yfa  crane  lesep  his  felaw- 
schipe  he  fleb  vp  ful  hy^e  and  gredeb  and  cryep. 

c.  with  cognate obj.  Tontter(acry),sing(asong). 
13..  K.  Alis.  2771  Mony  foul  crye  was  y-grad.     1387 

TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  237  At  nyjt  for  drede  Truly  no 
bong  dob  he  grede. 

d.  with  quoted  words,  in  direct  or  indirect  speech. 
c  1250  Gen.  A>  Ex.  3585  Do  gredde  he  lude,  '  goS  me  to, 

Alle  oe  god  luuen  so  .  c  1*50  Kent.  Sertrt.  in  O.  £. 
Misc.  33  Grede  we  to  him  Merci  and  sigge  we  him  lord 
sauuc  us.  i»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3665  He  bigan  to  grede 
anon  Nimeb  joure  sexes.  13..  Life  Jesu  (Horstm.)  628 
Men  gradden  aboute  bat  be  spouse  cam  anon,  c  1330 
King  of  Tars  610  On  Tirmagaunt  he  gon  to  grede . . '  Fy  on 
ow  everichon  P  1400-10  CLANVOWE  Cucxmu  $  Night. 
xxvii,  For  that  skil  '  ocy  !  ocy  ! '  I  grede.  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eng.  cxcvii,  The  vileyns.  .grad  on  high,  yelde  yow, 
traytours,  yelde  yow. 

2.  With  prepositions :  To  cry  or  call  after,  on, 
upon,  to,  till  (a  person),  after,  upon  (a  thing). 

a  iz»s  Ancr.  R.  244  pe  o8er  deouel  . .  gredde  lude  to 
Seinte  Bartholomeu.  Ibid.  284  5if  eni  is  bet  naueS  nout  be 
heorte  bus  afeited  . .  grede  on  ure  Louerd.  Ibid.  330  Mid 
bus  onwille  halsunge,  [she]  weopeS  &  gret  efter  sume  belpe. 
1197  R.  GLOUC.  ( Rolls)  1885  Deserites  bigonne  alle  on  him 
grede.  c  1300  Havelok  2703  He  cam  driuende  up-on  a  stede, 
And  bigan  til  him  to  grede.  13. .  Guy  Warvt.  (A.)  3337 
After  Gij  loude  he  gradde  bo.  1340  Ayenb.  212  peruore 
ssolle  we  ofte  grede  to  god  bet  he  ous  loki  uram  bo  bieues. 
1390  GOWER  COT/.  I.  336  She  with  him  no  reste  hadde  For 
ever  upon  her  love  he  gradde.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C  x.  76 
Gurles,  that  greden  after  fode.  14. .  Ps.  li.  in  Pol.  Rel.  $ 
L.  Poems  251  Aftur  gostliche  grace  I  grede.  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eng.  cxcvii.  175  Sir  Andrew  ageyne  grad  vpon  Syr 
thotnas  companye  yolling  as  a  wode  wolf. 

3.  To  announce  with  a  loud  voice ;  to  proclaim, 
publish  ;  to  proclaim  (a  person!  to  be  (something). 

ci305  St.  Dunstan  101  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  37  He  drof  him 
out  of  Engelond :  and  let  him  grede  fleme.  13..  Guy 
Warw.  (A.)  805  A  turnament  he  hab  don  grede.  c  1315 
SHOHEHAM  71  For  erthe  the  banes  y-gred  He  that  the  treuthe 
maketh.  -Ibid.  122  Wanne.  .pays  [hys]  i-grad  for  hyre  love 
Of  angeles  in-place.  1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  (Kaluza)  771  For 
love  of  his  lemman.  .He  ha]?  do  crie  and  grede;  Who  so 
bryngeb  afairir  oon,  A  gerfaucoun . . He  schall  have  tomede. 

4.  trans.  To  beg  loudly  for  ;  to  implore. 
1340-70  Alex.  If  Dind.  606  fei  scholde  hasteli  500  here  . . 

Whan  }e  greden  jour  grace  to  graunte  jour  wille.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  III.  16  Grace  he  gradde  and  grace  he  had. 

6.  To  accuse  of '(a  crime). 

(11450  Le  Morte  Arth.  1572  Thou,  that  hyr  of  treson 
gredys. 

Grede,  obs.  form  of  GBEED;  var.  GBEADE  Obs. 
Gredeline,  variant  of  GKIUJSLIN. 


GREDING. 

Gredel(le,  obs.  form  of  GIRDLE,  GRIDDLE. 

Gredely,  obs.  form  of  GREEDILY. 

Grederne,  obs.  form  of  GRIDIRON. 

Gredi(e,  Gredil(e,  obs.  ff.  GREEDY,  GRIDDLE. 

Grediliche,  -li(e,  -like,  -ly,obs.  ff.  GREKUILY. 

Gredia,  obs.  form  of  GREEDY. 

t  Greeting,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  GREDE  v.  +  -ING*.] 
Crying  ;  outcry  ;  wailing  ;  supplication. 

CX27S  LAY.  23564  par  was  weping  strong  par  was  gredinge 
a-mong.  1340  Ayenb.  212  Zuych  gredinge  cacheb  be  byeues 
bet  byej>  be  dyeulen  bet  ous  wayteb  ous  to  robbi.  1398 
TRKVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  XH.  x.  (1405)  420  Crowes  token 
reyne  with  gredynge  and  cryenge.  a  1400  Jcremie's  Tokens 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  156  So  longe  bat  bai.  -he[r]  gredyng  forberen. 

Grediren,  -irne,  -iron,  obs.  ff.  GRIDIRON. 

Gredyl(e,  -yly,  obs.  ff.  GKIDDLE,  GREEDILY. 

Gredyre,  -yrne,  -yron,  obs.  ff.  GRIDIRON. 

Gree  (gr/ ),  sd.1  Obs.  exc,  Sc.  Forms:  sing.  4-6 
gre,  4-9  gree,  (6  graie),  6-7,  9  grie.  pi.  4-6 
greis,  5  grece,  4-7  grees,  (5  greez,  6  gries)  ; 
cf.  GRECE.  [a.  OF.  grei  (pi.  greist  greyz :  see 
GRECE)  =  It.,  Sy.gradoy  Pg.  grao :— L.  gradum  step. 
Cf.  DEGREE,  GRADE.] 

•frl.  A  step  in  an  ascent  or  descent ;  one  of  a  flight 
of  steps;  =  DEGREE  i.  In  quots.  1303  and  1382, 
a  flight  of  steps.  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  1562  She  was  beryyde,  as 
fyl  to  be,  Be  syde  an  auter  before  be  gre.  1382  WYCUH 
Nek.  viii.  4  Esdras  scribe  stod  vpon  a  treene  gree  [1388  the 
grees  of  tree],  the  whiche  he  hadde  maad  to  speken  in  [1388 
theron],  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  viii.  31  By  syde  benie 
awter  er  Hii.  greez  to  gang  vp  at  to  be  toumbe  of  alabastre. 
c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  \.  463  Thre  grees  or  Uij  is  up  thereto 
to  go.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  59  She  stey  up 
from  gre  to  gree.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  73/2  A  trone  of 
yuorye.. whiche  had  vi  grees  or  stappes.  1555-8  PHAER 
JEneid  i.  B  ij  b,  The  brasen  grees  afore  the  dores  dyd  mount. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  \\.  25  One  onely  ascent  by 
which  hardly  one  by  one  can  passe  up,  and  that  with  a 
labour  by  grees  or  steps.  1693  J.  WALLACE  Orkney  44 
Bishop  Stewart  enlarged  it  [the  Cathedral  Church]  to  the 
East,  all  above  the  Grees. 

fb.  Canticle  QI  song  of  grees:  'Song  of  Degrees', 
*  Gradual  Psalm*  (see  GRADUAL  a.  5).  Obs. 

1381  WYCLIF  Ps.  cxix.  [cxx.]  heading^  The  song  of  grees 
[1388  greces].  a  14*0  Wyclifs  Bibb*  Ps.  and  Pro!.,  The 
cantichs  of  grees  ben  in  noumbre  of  fiftene.  1483  CAXTON 
Gold.  Leg.  273  b/2  Thou  gauest  to  me  syngyng  the  cantycle 
of  grees  suarpe  arowes  and  cooles  wastyng. 

t  2.  fig.  A  step  or  stage  in  a  process,  etc.,  esp. 
one  in  an  ascending  or  descending  scale;  =  DE- 
GREE 2.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxix.  i  He  herd  me,  settand  me 
in  greis  of  steghynge.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  H. 
269  pe  gree-j  of  cunnynge  and  jpie  here  must  nedis  passe. 
c  14*0  Pallad.  on  Huso.  iv.  471  Ther  humour  is  ek  erthand 
ayer  wel  warme,  That  fruyt  to  fruyt  fro  gre  to  gre  succedith, 
c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  v.  (Parl.  Beasts)  ii,  It  followis 
weill  be  ressoun  naturall,  And  gre  be  gre,  of  richt  com- 
parisoun  :  Of  euill  cumis  war,  of  war  cumis  werst  of  all. 
ISI3  DOUGLAS  rfLnnis  vi.  Prol.  97  As  he  tuichis  greis  seir  in 
pane,  In  blfc,  elykwys  siudry  stagis  puttis  he.  1589  R. 
BRUCE  Serin.  (1843)  32  The  first  gree  of  preparation  stands 
in  contrition. 

f  3.  A  *  step '  in  direct  line  of  descent ;  a  degree 
of  relationship ;  =  DEGREE  3.  Greis  defendant  (Sc. ) : 
forbidden  degrees.  Obs. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  69  The  sibbe  mowe  to-gadere  nau?t  The 
foerthe  grees  wythinne.  ciyyo  Cursor  M.  i464(Fairf.)  lareth 
jrat  was>e  .v.  gree  [Cott.  kne]  fra  Seth.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  I.  409  Nigh  kyn  bey  wil  bee  f>ey  he  passe  an  hondred 
gree.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  ix.  xxvii.  56  He  and  he  Wes 
evynlike  in  tobir  Gre.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  112 
He  him  self  wes  narrest  to  thair  croun,  Fra  Dioneth  the 
fourt  grie  cuming  doun.  1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxvii. 
100  Km  of  Kingis  discendit  grie  be  gre.  1617  in  Pitcairn 
Critrt.  Trials  Scot.  III.  424  He  was  within  greis-defendant 
with  the  Hous  of  Bass. 

f  4.  A  stage  or  position  in  the  scale  of  dignity  or 
rank ;  relative  social  or  official  rank,  grade,  order, 
estate,  or  station  ;  =  DEGREE  4.  In  quot.  1450,  a 
rank  or  class  of  persons.  Obs. 

13..  S.  E.  Legendary  (MS.  Bodl.  779)  In  ArchivStud.  neu. 
Spr.  LXXXII.  402/46  He  ordeyned  bat  ech  man  bat  prest 
wolde  be  scholde  vndirfong  be  ordres  fro  gre  to  gre— 
wit-oute  lope  &  defaute  pat  bey  I-taken  were.  1382 
WYCLIF  Gen.  xl.  13  Pharao.  .schal  restore  thee  to  the  bifore 
had  gree.  f  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1313  Dido^  She., 
profreth  him  to  be  His  thral,  his  servant  in  the  leste  gree. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  208/2  Gre,  or  worthynesse,  gradus. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4901  pai  spared  na  elde  na 
gre.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  407  All  gretest  of  gre.  1493 
Fesiivall  (W.  de  W.  1515)  7  To  understande  all  the  grees 
Of  y«  worlde.  15*0  Caxtorfs  Chron.  Eng.  iv.  38/2  He 
ordeyned  that  he  that  was  worthy  sholde  ascende  gree  by 
gree  to  his  ordre,  fyrst  benet,  than  colet,  subdecon,  deacon, 
and  than  preest.  a  1555  LYNDESAY  Tragedie  47  Gre  by  gre, 
vpwarte  I  did  ascende  ;  Swa  that  in  to  this  realme  did  neuer 
ryng  So  gret  one  man  as  I,  vnder  ane  kyng.  1579  SPENSER 
Stuph.  Cal.  July  215  He  is  a  shepheard  great  in  gree.  1590 

GREENE  Orl.  Fur.  (1599)  50  Proude  that  thou  art,  I  recke 

not  of  thy  gree. 

5.  Pre-eminence  ;  superiority ;  mastery ;  victory 
in  battle ;  hence,  the  prize  for  a  victory.     To  bear, 
get)  kavej  take,  win  the  gree.     Now  Se. 
1320-30  Horn  Ck.  319  That  day  Horn  the  turnament  wan 

. .  He  toke  the  gre,  that  was  a  swan.     13. .  Sir  Beues  (E.) 

3769+4  A  turnement  sche  haj>  don  crye  . .  for  to  see,  What 

knv^t  ys  to  ban  be  gree.    ^1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1875 

Duk  Theseus  leet  crye,  To  stynten  alle  rancour  and  enuye, 

The  gree  as  wel  of  o  syde  as  of  oother.     1393  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
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C.  xxi.  103  The  gree  ;ut  hath  he  gcten  for  alte  hus  grete 
woudes.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  448  To  James  lord  Dow- 
glas  thow  the  gre  gaif?  To  ga  with  the  kingis  hart.  1470-80 
MALORY  Arthur  vi.  vii,  The  gree  was  gyuen  to  kynge  Bag- 
demagus.  1480 CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  cviii.  90  In  tins  bataylle 
..the  gree  of  the  felde  [was]  left  with  the  danoys.  1513 
DOUGLAS  Mneis  v.  ii.  52  Quha  best  on  fute  can  ryn  lat  se, 
To  preif  his  pith,  to  wersill,  and  beir  the  gre.  a  1578  LINUESAY 
(Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  xix.  ix.  (1899)  1. 198  Prayand  to  god 
that  he  micht  haue  that  graie  and  vtctorie  of  him  quha  was 
his  enemye.  a.  1605  in  Montgomery's  Poems  (1887)  274  The 
Muses  wald  have  gevin  the  grie  To  her,  as  to  the  Aperse. 
1686  G.  STUART  Joco-ser.  Disc.  22  Of  aw  the  pipers  I  did 
see,  This  piper  Tony  wan  the  'gree.  1795  BURNS  For  a'  that 
and  a'  that  v,That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth,  May 
bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxix, 
The  Cu'ross  hammermen  have  the  gree  for  that.  1837  R. 
NICOLL  Poems  (1843)  91  Whether  be  it  wark  or  play,  The 
gree  was  wi'  our  auld  gudeman.  1858  M.  PORTEOUS  Souter 
Johnny  29  Ower  them  a'  for  classic  style  It  bears  the  gree. 

t6.  A  degree,  step,  or  grade  in  intensity  or 
amount ;  =  DEGREE  6.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  131  Ther  nys  no  thyng  in  gree 
superlatyf,  As  seith  Senek,  aboue  an  humble  wyf.  6*1400 
Rom,  Rose  5743  They  nil,  in  no  maner  gree,  Do  right 
nought  for  charitee.  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  \\.  (1866)  22 
perfore  b«  feuere  agu  is  be  posityue  degree,  and  in  be 
superlatyue  degree,  comparatif  gree  and  superlatif  gree. 
1552  LYNDESAY  Monarcfa  6053  That  Lantern  of  the  Heuin 
Sail  gyf  more  lycht,  be  greis  sewin,  Nor  it  gaue  sen  the 
warld  began.  1563  WINJET  Four  Score  Thre  Quest.  Wks. 
1888  I.  68  We  ar  in  mony  greis  of  luue  naturafie  coniunit. 
—  Wks.  (1890)  II.  57  In  al  greis  of  aigis  and  tymes. 

•f4?.  In  mediaeval  physics  :   —DEGREE  6c.   Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  DeP.  R.  xvi.  vii.  (1495)  556  Quycke 
syluer  as  Plato  sayth  is  hote  and  moyst  in  the  fourth  degre 
though  some  men  deame  that  it  is  cold  in  the  same  gree. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  86  In  considerynge  be  com- 
plexioun  of  al  b«  body  . .  £  ^e  gre  of  be  medicyn.  1547 
BOORDE  Brev.  Health  civ.  56  This  fleume  which  is  swete, 
gree  for  gree  is  hote  and  moyst  lyke  the  ayer. 

1 8.  An  academical  degree  ;  =  DEGREE  7  a.  Obs. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Refr.  \.  xvi.  90  Y  wolde  grees  of  scolis  to 
be  take.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  3  By  hym  that  neuer  yet  any 
prdre  toke,  Or  gre  of  Scole,  or  sought  for  great  cunnynge, 
This  werk  is  gaderyd.  1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  w.  Poltvart 
397,  I  sail  degraid  the,  graceles,  of  thy  greis. 

f  9.  Geom.  {Astron.^  Geog.^  etc.)  The  unit  of  the 
sexagesimal  measurement  of  angles  or  circular  arcs ; 
=  DEGREE  9. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  Prol.  (1513)  A  i  b,  The  tyme 
of  yere,  shortly  to  conclude  When  .xx.  grees  was  phebus 
altitude.  1423  JAS.  I.  Kingis  Q.  xxi,  Passit  hot  myd-day 
foure  greis  evm.  1426  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  1 1.  140  The  bulle 
. .  twenty  grees  Entred  was  the  hed  of  the  dragoun.  1536 
BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.^  Descr.  Alb.  xiii,  The  last  and  out- 
maist  lie  is  nain.it  Hirtha ;  quhare  the  eleuatioun  of  the 
pole  is  Ixiii  greis. 

Gree  (g«)»  ^-2  Now  arch.  Also  4-6  gre. 
[a.  OF.  gr£,  gred,  gret  (nth  c.  in  Littre),  mod.F. 
gr£  pleasure,  goodwill,  will  (cf.  MAUGRE  =  mal  gri} 
=  Pr.  grat-Zj  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  grado :— L.  grdtuni,  neut. 
subst.  otgratus  pleasing,  grateful.  The  word  was 
taken  over  into  English  chiefly  in  phrases  (see  the 
various  senses).] 

fl.  Favour,  goodwill.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1656  {Gott.)  ^e  eyth  [  =  eight],  for  gou 
treu  leute,  Alone  t  haue  granted  mi  gre  [  Trin.  graunted 
gre,  Cott.  mi  sagh(t)].  c  1400  Senvdone  Bab.  2850  And 
[read  God]  graunte  him  gree  and  grith.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
n.  iii.  5  But  for  in  court  gay  portaunce  he  perceiv'd  And 
gallant  shew  to  be  in  greatest  gree. 

b.  In  gree  (also  at,  to  gree :  cf.  AGREE  adv., 
ENGREE)  :   with  goodwill  or  favour,  with  kindly 
feeling  or  pleasure,  kindly,  in  good  part.     Chiefly 
in  phr.  to  take>  accept,  receive  in  gree.     \^.prendret 
recevoir,  avoir  en  grt,  servir  h  gr£.~\ 

1  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  42  God  graunte  in  gree  that 
she  it  take  For  whom  that  it  begonnen  is  !  c  1374  —  Troylus 
ii.  480  (529)  My  lowe  confessioun  Accepte  in  gre.  c  1386  — 
Clerk's  T.  1095  Vs  oghte  Receyuen  al  in  gree  that  god  vs 
sent.-  c  1415  LYDG.  Temp.  Glas  1085  Bobe  36  and  I  mekeli 
most  abide  To  take  agre  [v.rr.  at  gre,  in  gre].  c  1430  — 
Min,  Poetns  (Percy  Soc.)  22  My  simple  makyng  for  to  take 
at  gree.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  xiv.  47  That  after  his  deth 
..  god  receyueth  hym  in  gree.  a  1577  GASCOIGNE  De  Pro- 
fnndis  Wks.  (1831)  203  And  thou  (good  God)  vouchsafe  in 
gree  to  take  This  woefull  plaint  1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  iv. 
u.  85  Soone  as  he  can  kisse  his  hand  in  gree,  And  with  good 
grace  bow  it  below  the  knee.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  x.  x.  181 
Accept  in  gree  . .  the  words  I  spoke.  1894  F.  S.  ELLIS 
Reynard  Fox  230  A  man  should  hold  his  friends  in  gre, 
And  his  foes  hate  but  tardily. 

c.  With,  or  in  good  (goodly)  gree  :  with  goodwill 
[F.  de  bon  grt\ 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Afopth,  259  So  y*  jjraciousnesse  of 
this  prince  tooke  in  good  gree  the  eiuill  wille  of  bothe  the 
saied  parties  against  hym.  1590  SPENSER  F,  Q,  i.  v.  16 
Which  she  accepts  with  thankes  and  goodly  gree.  1609 


gladness  and  goodly  gree  '. 

2.  To  do  or  make  gree :  to  give  satisfaction  (for 
an  injury).  Also,  to  make  one's  gree  to  or  with 
(a  person)  :  to  do  what  will  satisfy  him ;  to  give 
satisfaction  /0,  come  to  terms  or  make  one's  peace 
with.  Also,  to  make  Ca  person's)  gree. 

^1290  Childh.  Jesus  (Horstm.)  4^5  To  his  freont  make 
bi  gre  Obur  bou  worst  i  flem  of  pis  centre.  Ibid.  1430 
To  Josepe  he  maude  is  gre  With  gupde  wille.  \\yyj  Act 
i  Rick.  II  c.  6  §  x  Qe  . .  le  clerc  . .  eit  la  prisone  tange  ii 
avera  fait  gree  a  la  partie.  ]  1412  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ. 


GREE. 

621  t>at  I,  with  lownesse  &  humylttce,  To  my  curat  go 
scholdc,  &  make  his  gree.  1413  Pilgr.  Stymie  (CaxtonJ 
I.  xxxviii.  (1859)  42  Thus  shall  thou  make  thy  gree  with 
lustyce,  that  Mercy  and  she  be  finally  acorded.  ^1440 
Partonope  2149  He  thenketh  fast  how  that  he  To  his  Lord 
myght  make  his  gre.  c  1491  Gest  of  Robyn,  Mode  cviii  in 
Child  Ballads  (1888)  III.  61/2  Holde  my  londes  in  thy 
honde  Tyll  I  haue  made  the  gree  !  1613  SIR  H.  FINCH 
Law  (1656)  297  No  Wardein  of  the  Fleet  shall  suffer  any 
prisoner  in  execution  to  goe  put  of  prison,  .without  making 
gree  to  the  partie.  1697  View  Penal  Laws  121  Then  the 
Sheriff  have  the  Hawk,  making  gree  to  him  that  did  take 
him.  1764^  BURN  Poor  Laws  n  He  shall  be  imprisoned  till 
he  justify  himself,  and  make  gree  to  the  party. 

t  b.   Unto  gree  :  with  a  view  to  satisfaction,  as 
an  indemnity.  Obs.  rare. 

ci4oo  Destr.  Troy  11595  The  grekes  for  hor  greme  vnto 
gre  asken  Gret  sommes,  forsothe,  to  hor  sad  harmes. 

f3.  (One's)  good  pleasure  ;  will,  desire;  consent. 
By  his  gree  (quot.  1483)  :  of  its  own  accord.  Of  the 
gre:  of  (one's)  own  accord,  voluntarily.  Outofgree\ 
contrary  to  one's  pleasure  or  desire  ;  hence  amiss. 
[F.  &  son  gr£,  de  (son)  gr^  centre  son  grf.]  Obs. 


.  . 

13.  .  E,  E,  A  Hit,  P.  C.  348  Lene  me  by  grace  For  to  go 
at  Jii  gre.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  (1810)  272  fee  eric,  .did 
no  maner  wik,  be  Kyng  gaf  him  his  gre.  laid.  308  He 
wild  not  do  ber  gre,  bat  terme  bat  he  sette,  ?  a  1400  Morte 
Arth.  2645  It  es  the  gifte  of  Code,  the  gree  es  hys  awene. 
Ibid,  2748  Here  are  galyarde  gomes  that  of  the  gre  seruis. 
1417  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  27,  I  will  )?at  myn  executours  do 
her  gre.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrty  cxciii.  283  It  was  not  knowen 
.  .whether  it  was  taken  from  hym  by  constraynt  or  yf  he 
delyuerd  it  with  his  gree  and  wyll.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg. 
196  b/i  The  dore  that  was  soo  locked  opened  by  his  gree  by 
hym  self.  1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  ix.  Prol.  80  Quhar  ocht  ts 
bad,  gais  mys,  or  owt  of  gre.  1632  W  omens  Rights  18 
Whosoever  ..  shall  in  his  life  time  without  gree  of  his  lord, 
marry.  [i6<56  PEPVS  Diary  25  Nov.,  Against  the  erf  ..  of 
my  Lord  Treasurer.  1693  O.  WALKER  History  ftlitstr,  i. 
vii.  1  19  Against  the  gre  of  the  Senate.]  a  1734  NORTH  Lives 
(1742)  9  History.  .  (after  the  partial  Gree  of  the  late  Authors) 
has  been,  to  all  good  Purposes,  silent  of  him. 

tGree,  J^.3  Obs.  rare.     ?  Weeping,  mourning. 

1555  ABP.  PARKER  Ps  ,  xxx.  70  Thou  tournst  from  mee  my 
wo  and  gree,  to  myrth  in  cherefull  voyce.  1590  GREENE 
Mourn.  Garnt.  (1616)  53  With  hearts  gnefe  and  eyes  greee 
[sic],  Eyes  and  heart  both  full  of  woes. 

Gree,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5-6  gre,  6  Sc. 
grie.  [aphetized  from  AGREE  ».,  or  f.  GBEE  j£.2 
Cf.,  however,  OF.  grtcr,  which  may  be  the  direct 
source.]  =  AGKEE  z>.,  in  various  senses. 

•fl.  trans.  Of  a  person:  To  please,  to  satisfy. 
=  AGREE  i  b.  Obs. 

1468  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  19,  I  stand  in  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Midleton  &  Mr.  Ros  greed  you  &  Sir  John 
Malivera  thereof  or  no. 

t2.  To  make  (persons)  pleased;  to  reconcile, 
conciliate  (several  persons,  or  one  with  another)  ; 
also,  to  arrange  or  settle  (a  matter).  Obs. 

1570  Satir,  Poems  Refornt.  xxi.  75  Now  thay  tak  on  hand 
to  gre  gow  With  all  the  tother  syde.  1596  DALKYMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  yi.  342  Edward  king  of  Jnglaiid  ..  was 
chosen  arbiter  to  grie  this  mater.  Ibid.  ix.  154  In  hauie 
and  sair  seiknes  he  takis  Jornay,  of  that  mynd  to  grie  thame. 
17..  Jacobite  Relics  (ed.  Hogg  1819)  I.  146  They're  fallen 
out  among  themselves,  Shame  fa*  the  first  that  grees  them  1 

*}•  3.  re/I.  and  intr.  (for  reft.}  To  become  well- 
disposed  or  favourable  ;  to  consent,  accede.  Obs. 

c  1440  Generydes  1141,  I  gre  me  wele  In  your  presence  to 
travell  day  by  day.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  vi.  29  They  ,  . 
accorded  and  greed  to  do  all  hir  wyll.  15*3  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  civ.  125  They  within  desyred  respyte  to  gyue  an 
answere,  the  which  was  agreed  ;  and  whan  they  had  coun- 
sayled  the  parties  greed.  1578  HUNNIS  Hyvef.  Hunnye 
Gen.  xxxvi.  28  If.  86  Shall  not  all  their  substance  greatte 
And  cattell  that  they  have  Be  ours  if  we  gree  thereunto? 
1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  v.  xxxii,  To  trie  the  matter  thus 
they  greed  both. 

4.  To  come  into  accord  or  harmony  ;  to  come  to 
terms  with  (a  person),  on,  upon  (a  matter)  ;  to 
make  an  agreement. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  144  $if  bis  be  herd  of 
Pilat  we  shulen  gree  wi£>  him,  and  make  3011  sikir.  c  1566 
Merie  Tales  in  Skeitotfs  Wks.  (1843)  *•  Introd.  60  The 
miller,  .greed  with  the  sexten  of  the  churche  to  haue  the  key 
of  the  churche  dore.  1574  Mirr.  Mag-.t  Nennius  x,  Till 
with  their  creditours  they  gree.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  11. 
iv.  183  All  the  means  Plotted,  and  'greed  on  for  my  happi- 
nesse.  1597  BRETON  Sckoller  <$•  Souldiour  (1599)  30,  I  will 
either  have  it  give  it  or  gree  upon  it.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy 
Cl.  u.  vi.  37  Then,  to  send  Measures  of  Wheate  to  Rome  ; 
this  greed  vpon,  To  part  with  vnhackt  edges.  1386  BURNS 
To  G.  Hamilton  iii,  My  word  of  honour  I  hae  gi'en,  .  .  To 
try  to  get  the  twa  to  gree.  1822  SCOTT  Nigel  xxxi,  All.. 
consentiunt  in  eutuffm—gree  on  the  same  point.  18*4  Miss 
FERRIER  Inker,  xvii,  It's  you  that  has  made  us  cast  out,  and 
it's  you  that  maun  make  us  'gree.  1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.* 
^Gree.,  agree.  They're  about  'greean  for  a  horse. 

5.  To  be  in  harmony  in  opinion,  way  of  life,  etc.  ; 
to  be  of  the  same  mind  ;  to  be  friends  ;   also  of 
things,  to  be  in  accord  or  harmonious. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  liii.  5  The  ane  futt  aeid  ay  onrycht, 
And  to  the  tother  wald  not  gree.  1523  SK  ELTON  Carl. 
Lanret  '275  Whosheuenly  armony  was  so  passynge  sure.  So 
truely  proporsionyd,  and  so  well  did  gree.  153*  HERVET 
Xenopkoifs  Honseh.  (1768)  23  Vtterynge  our  myndesone  to 
an  other,  if  we  myght  gree  in  one  tale,  c  1540  J.  REDFORD 
Mor.  Play  Wit  <fr  Set.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  39  We  wyll  gre  better, 
or  ye  pas  hence.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  in.  i, 
Weapons  gree  not  witt  my  tender  years,  c  1600  SHAKS. 
Sonn.  cxiv,  Mine  eie  well  knowes  what  with  his  gust  is  gree- 
ing.  1610  T.  PEYTON  Class  Time  49  Neptune  himselfe  with 
foure  great  riuers  greeing,  To  deck  the  bosome  which  gaue 


GBEED. 

Adam  beiiiB.  1768  Ross  Helenore  108  Like  twa  sisters,  ye 
will  live  an'  gree.  a  1774  FERGUSSON  Poems  (1845)  5  As 
lang's  there's  pith  into  the  barrel,  We'll  drink  and  gree. 
1814  Scon-  Wav.  xxxvi,  They're  just  neighbour-like  . .  and 
nae  wonder  they  gree  sae  weel. 

Hence  Gree'ing///.  a.,  concordant. 

^1547  SURREY  sEueid  (Roxb.  Club)  125  The  people  cried 
with  sundry  greeing  shouts  To  bring  the  horse  to  Pallas 
temple  blive. 

Greece,  -cy,  obs.  forms  of  GREASE,  GREASY. 

Greed  (g«d),  sb.  Orig.  Sc.  Also  7  gread, 
griede.  [Back  formation  from  GREEDY.  (OE.  had 
dat.  f\.grsedum  used  advb.  ='with  greediness'.)] 
Inordinate  or  insatiate  longing,  esp.  for  wealth; 
avaricious  or  covetous  desire.  Const,  of. 

1609  S.  GRAHAME  Anat.  Humours  38  b,  Whose  avarice  and 
gread  of  geare  is  such,  that  they  care  not  whom  with  they 
joyne,  so  being  they  be  ritch.  1618  LITHGOW  Pilgr.  Farcw. 
(sig.)  E,  Is  hee  poore,  then  faine  hee  would  bee  rich ;  And 
rich,  what  tormentes  his  great  griede  doth  feele.  1786 
BURNS  Tuia  Dogs  144  Some  rascal's  pridefu'  greed  to  guench. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xvii,  The  Duke  of  Albany  is  gene- 
rally hated  for  his  greed  and  covetousness.  1863  FAWCETT 
Pol.  Econ.n.\\.  130  Many,  .attach  to  competition  the  stigma 


of  selfish  greed.  '870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  H.  515  If 
greed  of  power  and  gold  have  led  thee  on.  '874  GREEK 
Short  Hist.  i.  §  2.  10  The  greed  of  plunder  drew  fresh  war 


bands  from  the  German  coast. 

Greed  (g"d),  v.  rare.    [f.  GREED  rf.] 

a.  intr.  To  indulge  one's  greed  ;  to  be  avaricious ; 
to  have  an  eager  longing  for.  b.  trans.  To  long  for. 

c  1685-8  Huntingd.  Ploughman's  Compl.  in  Roxb.  Ballads 
(1890)  VII.  32  On  wealth  her  mother's  mind  was  bent,  she 
grecded  out  of  measure.  1843  Blackw.  Mag.  LIII.  176 
You  might  the  horrent  jaws  survey,  Griesly,  and  greeding 
for  their  prey.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  xl.  xi,  The  ravens  sit 
greeding,  And  watching,  and  heeding.  .And  ravens  sit  greed- 
ing  Their  share  of  the  bones. 

Greede,  variant  of  GREDE  v.  Obs. 

I  Gree'dilaik.  Obs.  In  3  gredijlejjo.  [f. 
GREEDY  a.  +  ON.  -leik-r,  -LAIK.]  Greediness. 

c  1300  ORMIN  3094  All  modi^lejjc,  &  gredi^le^c,  &  irre,  & 
gluterrnesse.  Ibid.  4560  Wsepenn  god  &  strang . .  gacn  jitt- 
sunng  &  gredi^le^c. 

Greedily  (grz'dili),  adv.  Forms :  o.  i  greede- 
lice,  i  gredliohe,  4-6  gredely,  (6  greedely(e); 
0.  i  grcedilice,  2-3  grediliche,  -like,  4-6 gredyly, 
(4  gredili,  -ly,  6  gredilie),  6-  greedily.  [Two 
synonymous  words  seem  to  have  coalesced :  (i)  OE. 
grxdelice  (  =  ON.  grdduliga),  i.  *gr«d  («-stem,= 
ON.  grdS-r,  Goth.  grGdus  :  see  GUEED  sb.)  +  -lice 
-LY2;  (j)  OE.  gr%di(g)lice,  f.  graeiiig  GREEDY  + 
•Hee  -LY11.  The  former,  if  it  had  survived  into 
mod.Eng.,  would  have  become  *greedly;  it  is  un- 
certain how  far  the  a  forms  represent  this  type,  as 
in  the  i6th  c.  they  might  be  misspellings  for 
greedily  (cf.,  however,  GREEDLY  a.). 

A  similar  coalescence  occurs  in  the  case  of  OE.  hfjeltce, 
hefirltce  HEAVILY.  Peril,  in  both  cases  the  derivative  of  the 
adj.  should  be  regarded  as  a  refashioned  form,  arising  when 
the  primitive  sb.  had  ceased  to  be  in  common  use.  I1  or  the 
•e-  representing  the  thematic  vowel  of  a  long  tt-stem  in  com- 
position, cf.  *feldefare  (written  feldcuiare} :  see  FIELDFARE.] 

1.  As  one  that  is  hungry  or  thirsty;  with  keen 
appetite ;  hungrily,  ravenously,  voraciously. 

L  icoo  Hexameron  of  St.  Basil  (Norman)  xx.  28  Donne 
him  hingra>  he  yt  gradilice.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  123  And 
ba  ifelde  be  deofel  pene  hoc  be  he  er  gredliche  forswealh. 
c  1220  Bestiary  321  He  drinkeS  water  gredilike.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  27905  To  ette  ouer  gredyly.  a  1340  HAMPOLF. 
Psalter  Cant.  497  Bird  of  swalugh  bat  gredify  askis  mete. 
'  '44°  Jacob's  Well  v.  35  pe  smyth  bad  an-ober  man  castyn 
of  his  breed  to  be  hog,  &  be  swyn  eet  it  gredyly.  1574 
HYLL  Conject.  Weather  vii,  If  the  Oxen  feede  greedelyer. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  562  Greedily  they  pluck 'd  The  Fruit- 
age fair  to  sight.  1735  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840) 
189  Flour  and  oil  which  the  men  had  fallen  greedily  upon. 
'856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxiv.  318  Some  . .  were  greedily 
waiting  for  the  shell-fish  and  sea-urchins  which  the  old  bird 
busied  herself  in  procuring  for  them. 

in  fig.  context.  1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  xv.  16  When  I  had 
founde  thy  wordes,  T  at  them  vp  gredely.  1583  STUBBES 
Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  92  If  they  hearc  him  not.. greedily 
and  thirstily  thereby  to  profit.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  v.  9 
Cruell  steele  so  greedily  doth  bight.  Ibid.  i.  vi.  38  To  see 


b.  Applied  to  the  behaviour  of  material  sub- 
stances, to  indicate  rapidity  of  absorption  or  com- 
bination. (Cf.  GREEDY  i  b.) 

1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  ccxvii.  218  Sweete  wines  through 
their  sweetenesse  are  greedily  drawen  of  the  members.  1671 
J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  xiii.  203  Wherein  Minerals  that 
iS?  !?""!  t  Lun?.r  Passages  are  greedily  refreshed.  1799 
MM.  JrHl.  I  408  Nitrous  gas.  .tends,  .to  lessen  the  respir- 
able  portion,  from  its  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  which  it 
greedily  combines  with  to  the  point  of  saturation.  1878 


. 

,viL?K  Phya°Sr-  t?.,Th/  dr«r  and  hotter  the  air  happens 
to  be,  the  more  greedily  does  it  drink  up  this  moisture. 

t.  As  one  that  is  greedy  of  gain;  avariciously, 
covetously,  rapaciously. 

"• 


-..,.        ;-/  S'""-  Sel-  wl«-  I-  166  Siche  bat  eaderen 
gredih  Cristts  patnmonye.     £1400  Apol.  Loll.  113  pei.. 


Com/.' 

greedily  as  tne  most  griping  Usurer  graspeth  gold.     1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  v.  §  2.  227  The  eyes  of  the  feudal  baron- 
age turned  greedily  on  the  riches  of  the  Church. 
3.  With   manifestation   of  strong  desire;    with 


394 

avidity  or  eagerness ;  eagerly;  f  jealously,  zealously, 
fervently  (obs.). 

c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  173  Hie  ise<S  bineSen  hem  deflen 
be  hem  gredeliche  kepeS.  1398  TEUVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
xvili.  xci.  (1495)  839  The  frogge.  .cryeth  gredyly  and  makyth 
moche  noyse.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1435  His  men  &  all  (»e 
messedones  maynly  ascendis  And  bai  of  Grece  gredely  girdis 
vp  eftire.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xi.  7-15 
There  is  now  no  inure  to  doe,  hut  feruently  and  gredely 
to  take  that  which  ..  is  now  presently  offered. _  1575-85 
ABP.  SANDYS  Serin,  xviii.  211  Greedihe  expecting  their 
looked  for  time.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  AUSTL'.  Osor. 
291  Some  places  that  are  ouer  greedely  geuen  to  sectes  and 
deuisions.  1631  WEEVEB  Aitc.  Funeral  Man.  40  Greedily 
affected  to  view  the  sacred  Sepulchres,  a  1680  BUTLER 
Rein.  (1759)  I.  25  Those  who  greedily  pursue  Things  wonder- 
ful, instead  of  true.  1710  BERKELEY  Priiic.  Hum.  Knmul. 
§  141  This  notion  has  been  greedily  embraced  and  cherished 
by  the  worst  part  of  mankind.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain 
113  The  candles  lighted  in  these  processions.. are  greedily 
purchased  by  women  at  treble  their  original  cost.  1851  H. 
ROGERS  Ed.  ^*a//A  (1853)  279  Miraculous  legends  have  been 
most  greedily  taken  up  by  the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 

Greediness  (grrdines).  Forms :  see  GREEDY. 
[f.  GREEDY  +  -NESS.]  The  attribute  of  being  greedy. 
Const,  as  in  the  adj. 

1.  Excessive  longing  for  food  or  drink,  or  avidity 
in   the   consumption   of   it;    gluttony,   voracity, 
ravenousness. 

1436  LYDC.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  13044  Gredynesse  Off  sundry 
metys  and  deyntes.  £  1440  Jacob's  Wtlt  144  For  mete 
is  good  to  man  . .  so  mesure  be  kepte,  &  t>e  sause  berto 
be  dreed  of  god,  bat  gredynes  be  left.  1536  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  99  b,  Voracite  or  gredynesse  in  eatyng. 
'575  Brief  Disc.  Troubles  Franckford (1846)  n  As  the 
harte  chased  pantethe  for  gredines  off  waters.  1641  J. 
JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  l.  73  There  is  too  much  of  the 
greedinesse  of  the  Wolfe  still  remaining.  1744  BIRCH  Life 
BoyU  B.'s  Wks.  I.  10  Philaretus  was  little  given  to  greedi- 
ness, either  in  fruits  or  sweetmeats.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C. 
Shop  v,  He  chewed  tobacco  and  water-cresses  at  the  same 
time  and  with  extraordinary  greediness.  1856  MACAULAY 
Biog.,  Johnson  (1867)  88  He  contracted  a  habit  of  eating 
with  ravenous  greediness. 

2.  Excessive  eagerness  or  longing  for  wealth  or 
gain ;  covetousness,  avarice,  rapacity,  greed. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron,  (Laud.  MS.)  an.  1086  He  wses  on 
gitsunge  be  feallan  &  grxdinxsse  he  lufode  mid  ealle.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  103  Heo  [auaritia]  is  belle  iliche,  forSon  bet 
hi  ba  habheS  unanllendliche  gredinesse.  <iM$Ani:r.  A'. 
416  Ne  beo  non  be  grediure  uorto  habben  more,  pco 

fredinesse  [is]  rote  of  hire  bittemesse.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm. 
el.  Wks.  I.  178  Gredynesse  and  avarice  letten  bes  two 
partis.  1436  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  9034  The  costys  &  the 
gret  expense  That  thow  dost  hym  for  to  plese,  And  hys 
gredynesse  tapese.  1535  COVERDALE  Eph.  iv.  19  To  worke 
all  maner  of  vnclennes  euen  with  gredynesse  [so  1611  and 
1881 ;  WYCLIF  in  coueityse ;  Gr.  iv  ir^tovtfa].  1601  BRAM- 
HALL  Just  Vind.  vi.  134  The  greediness  and  extortion  of 
the  Court  of  Rome.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  1 1 1 .  296 
In  excuse  for  his  greediness,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  he  was 
the  poorest  noble  of  a  poor  nobility.  1884  A.  R.  PENNINGTON 
Wiclif  vi.  193  Greediness  for  wealth.  1885  L'pool  Daily 
Post  ii  Apr.  5/1  To  explain  off-hand  the  greediness  of  Russia 
in  the  Afghanistan  direction. 

3.  Excessive  longing  or  desire  in  general ;  eager 
longing ;  eagerness,  keenness. 

'553  BRENDE  O.  Curtius  ix.  183  The  gredines  of  glory  & 
the  vnsaciable  desire  of  fame,  made  no  place  to  seme  to  far. 
'590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  viii.  6  Eger  greedinesse  through  every 
member  thrild.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  in.  vii.  7  Th' 
vnsatiate  greedinesse  of  his  desire.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl, 
v.  x.  (1848)  336  A  Greediness  of  Knowledge,  that  is  impatient 
of  being  connn'd.  1668  Land.  Gaz.  No.  232/3  The  people 
are  with  greediness  expecting  the  issue  of  the  ensuing  Diet. 
1751  HUME  Ess.  t,  Treat.  (1777)  II.  175  With  what  greedi- 
ness are  the  miraculous  accounts  of  travellers  received. 
'794  PALEY  Evid.  ll.  ii.  (1817)  58  A  topic  which  is  always 
listened  to  with  greediness.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Ene. 
ii.  I.  i79_Men  flew  to  frivolous  amusements,  .with  the  greedi- 
ness which  long  and  enforced  abstinence  naturally  produces. 

Greediron,  obs.  form  of  GRIDIRON. 

fGreedly,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  6  greadlye, 
\i.greedly  adv. ;  see  GREEDILY.]  Greedy. 

a  1546  BtcoN  Gov.  Vertue  Wks.  1564  I.  260  b,  Adam  and 
Eue  by  satisfying  theyr  greadlye  appetite  in  eatynge  the 
forbidden  fruit. 

Greeds  (g"dz),  //.  dial.  [Repr.  OE.  grxd 
'ulva'  (coarse  grass,  water-weeds),  pi.  grxdas 
'gramina'.  Cf.  GRATTON,  GROWTH  2.] 

1.  Straw  manure. 

1736  J.  LEWIS  Hist.  Islt  Tenet  (ed.  2)  37  Greeds,  the 
Straw,  in  a  Place  or  Barton  to  make  Dung  of.  1855  Cycl. 
Afric.  (ed.  Morton)  II.  723/2  Greeds,  (Kent)  long  manure 
in  the  straw-yard. 

2.  Applied  to  Duckweed  and  Pondweed. 

1863  PRIOR  Plant-n.  99  Greeds,  now  applied  to  the  Pond- 
weed  tribe.  Potamogeton.  1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND 
Plant-n.  233  Greeds,  Lewna  minor,  L. 

Greedy  (grf-di),  a.  Forms :  I  greedis,  2-3 
gradi,  -y,  2-6  gredi,  3  gredij,  3-4  gredie,  4-7 
gredy,  6  greadye,  6  Se.  grydy,  6-7  greedie,  6- 
greedy.  [OE.  grzdig  =  OS.  grddag,  OHG.  grdtag, 
ON.  grdSug-r  (OSw.  gradig,  Da.  graadig),  Goth. 
gredags  :-OTeut.  *grselktgo-,  -ugo-,  f.  *gr&£u-z 
(Goth,  gridu-s  hunger,  ON.  grdS-r  hunger,  greed, 
OE.  grxd  in  dat.  pi.  grxdum  eagerly),  cognate 
with  Skr.  grdh  to  be  greedy.] 

1.  Having  an  intense  desire  or  inordinate  appetite 
for  food  or  drink ;  ravenous,  voracious,  gluttonous, 
tin  some  of  the  earlier  quots.  the  meaning  is 


GREEDY. 

simply:  Hungry.  Const,  of  (OE.  genitive  ;  t  also 
after,  on,  upon,  (for)  to  have  something  (obs.). 

£eowul/(Z.)  121  Wiht  unhaelo  grim  and  grxdig  Jearo  sona 
waa,  reoc  and  rebe.  971  Blickl.  Hom.  2 1 1  pa  fynd . .  heora 

fripcnde  waeron  swa  swa  gradift  wulf.  a  1000  ^ELFRIC  Horn. 
.  216  pam  grsedixan  fisce,  be  gesihd  baet  zs,  and  ne  gesiho 
Sone  angel  oe  on  oam  aese  sticao.  4:1175  Lamb.  Hom.  123 
penne  bi3  he  gredi  bes  eses  and  forswoIe^ecS  bene  hoc  for3 
mid  ban  ese.  c  xaoo  Vices  *  Virtues  (1888)  139  Sobrietas. . 
makeS  banne  mann  maofull  oe  wastogrady.  a  1325  Ancr.  R. 
324  Hwou  gredie  hundes  stonded  biuoren  be  borde.  c  1250 
Gen.  ff  Ex.  1494  lacob  wur5  war  he  was  gredi.  c  1335  Body 
tf  Soul  43  in  Map's  Poems  (Camden)  340  Thyne  mete 
That  thou  were  gredi  for  to  frete.  1393  LANGI..  P.  PI. 
C.  vii.  398  Two  gredy  sowes.  1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Serin. 
iii.  53  The  foxe  is  rauenous,  greedie  on  his  pray.  1697 
DKYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  n.  756  The  falling  Mast,  For  greedy 
Swine  provides  a  full  repast.  1735  POPE  Odyss.  ix.  427  He 
said,  and  greedy  grasped  the  heady  bowl.  1733-39  J-  TULL 
Horse-Hoing  Husbaiidry  86  Most  sorts  of  Cattle  are  greedy 
of  it.  '7*7  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  JKnt.II.  i.  too  As  greedy 
after  their  prey  as  a  wolf.  tjjiAua.  Reg.  96/2  This  snake 
is  very  greedy  of  milk,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  J.  180 
Greedy  hawk  must  gor^e  his  prey. 

fig.  a  looo  Phanix  507  (Gr.)  Lii..graedi^  sweljeS  londes 
fnctwe.  1573  GASCOIGNE  Dan  Barthol.  of  Bathe  Hund. 
Flowers  429,  I  seeke  a  greedy  graue,  To  make  an  ende  of 
all  these  stormes  and  strife.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's 
Viet.  i.  xxix,  Cooz'ning  the  greedie  sea,  pris'ning  their 
nimble  prey.  1654-66  LD.  ORRERY  Parthenissa.  (1676)  651, 
1  . .  knew  the  Vessel  was  founder'd,  had  struck,  or  sprung 
some  greedy  Leak.  1715-30  POPE  Iliad  ix.  288  The  first  fat 
offerings,  to  the  immortals  due,  Amidst  the  greedy  flames 
Pat  rod  us  threw.  1843  CABLYLE  Past  4-  Pr.  ll.  xv.  (1845)  158 
The . .  noise  of  greedy  Acheron.  1860  B.  TAYLOR  Pine  Forest 
of  Monterey  Poems  (1866)  321  Look  from  the  greedy  wave. 
b.  said  of  the  stomach,  etc.;  also  of  the  appetite. 
See  also  GREEDY-GUT(8. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  4-  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  xli, 
Their  greedy  gorges  are  rapt  with  the  smell.  1536  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  99  b,  To  stuffe  &  fyll  the  gredy  gutte 
of  thy  bely  with  delycate  meetes.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets 
drie  Dinner  A  a  iv  b,  Yet  soft  and  fayre  :  oregreedy  jawes 
Bate  not  their  meale  with  decent  pause.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  211  Her  appetite  strong  and  greedy.  1644 
DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  (1645)  353  ^h'  stomack,  when  it  is 
greedy  of  meate,  draweth  it  selfe  up  towards  the  throate. 

O.  said  of  chemical  substances  which  absorb 
with  avidity.  ?  Obs. 

1758  REID  tr.  Mac/liter's  Ckyut.  I.  278  The  Acid  of  the 
Phosphorus,  .is  very  greedy  of  moisture.  1791  W.  NICHOL- 
SON tr.  Ckaptats  Efem.  Chem.  (1800)  III.  63  The  oil  is 
more  drying  or  greedy  of  oxigene.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's 
Chem.  I.  194  When  the  air  is  very  greedy  of  moisture. 

d.  Greedy  glede  dial.,  a  kite;  also  the  name  of 
a  children's  game  (Jam.),  f  Greedy  worm  :  see 
quot.  1585  ;  =  hungry  worm  (see  HUNGKY  a.  4). 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  146  As  gredy  gleddis,  3e  gang  With 
pplkis  to  mylne^  and  beggis  baith  meiil  and  schilling.  1530 
PALSGR.  227/1  Gredy  worme  that  is  in  a  dogges  tpng.  a  1568 
of  Aucktertnuchty  51  By  thair  cumis  the  gredy  gled, 
vp  five  [gaislmgis].  1585  LUPTON  Thous.  Notable 
33  If  the  little  nerve  under  a  Whelp's  tongue  (com- 
monly called  the  greedy  worm)  be  taken  away,  it  keeps  the 


same  safe  after  from  being  mad.  1637  Bp.  HALL  Pharis. 
Chr.  Wks.  417  O  thou  worldling,  which  hast  the  Greedy- 
worme  vnder  thy  tongue,  with  Esaies  dogges,  ahd  neuer  hast 
enough.  1768  Ross  Helenore  10  At  greedy-glad,  or  warpling 
o'  the  green.  She  'clipst  them  a'.  1803  G.  MONTAGU  Ornith. 
Diet.  282  Greedy  glead.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Nantes 
Birds  137  Greedy  gled. 

2.  Eager  for  gain,  wealth,  and  the  like;  avaricious, 
covetous,  rapacious.    Const,  as  in  sense  I. 

a  looo  Sai.  «,  Sat.  344  (Gr.)  Sum  to  lyt  hafaS  godes 
Kiaedi^.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn,  aos  God  nele  bet  we  beon 
gredie  ^itseras.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  264  And  weren  to  gredi 
of  solure  and  of  golde.  c  isoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  195  pe 
deuel  is  gredi  uppen  woreld  richeise  and  gredi  him  to 
winende.  a  1335  Ancr.  R.  416  Ne  beo  non  be  grediure 
uorto  habben  more,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  347  Men 
seien  bat  preestis  ben  nioost  gredy  purchasours  in  erbe. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5696  An  usurer.. Shal  never  for  richesse 
rid  ie  bee  But..  Scarce,  and  gredy  in  his  en  tent.  £1500 
Plumpton  Corr.  (Camden)  148  Praying  that  ye  wille  con- 
tent unto  this  bringer,  my  Cousin  Robart  Hastings,  iiij 
mark  &  xxd.  now  dew  unto  him  at  this  Martymasse  last, 
which  is  right  gredy  therupon.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  xxi. 
202  A  wolvish,  greedy,  and  covetous  heart.  1697  DRYDEN 
yirg.  Georg.  \.  72  That  Crop  rewards  the  greedy  Peasant's 
pains.  1753  HUME  Pol.  Disc.  ii.  33  Nor  is  a  porter  less 
greedy  of  money,  which  he  spends  on  bacon  and  brandy, 
than  a  courtier,  who  purchases  champagne  and  ortolans. 
1841  W.  SPALDINC  Italy  4  It.  Isl.  III.  209  Unscrupulous 
and  greedypower.  1844 THlRLWALLC7r««  VIII.  461  The. . 
exactions  of  corrupt  magistrates,  and  their  greedy  officers. 

absol.  4:1400  Rom.  Rose  5791  If  these  gredy  ..  Loveden, 
and  were  loved  ageyn.  .Such  wikkidnesse  ne  shulde  falle. 

3.  In    wider    sense :     Eager,    keen ;    t  eagerly 
active,  zealous  (obs.) ;  eagerly  or  keenly  desirous 
of  or  ^  to  do  (something). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27597  O  pride  becums  als  wainglory, 
pat  es  to  be  o  roos  gredi.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1370  The 
Grekes  were  full  gredy,  grippit  horn  belyue,  Prayen  and 
pyken  mony  priuey  chambur.  1540  COVERDALE  Fruit/. 
Less.  To  Rdr.  A  4  b,  O,  how  euill  doth  it  become  a  beleeuer 
to  be  irefull  and  greedie  of  vengeance.  1553  LATIMER  Serm. 
Lincolnsh.  vii.  (i562)n8b,  So  all  oure  prelates  byshops  and 
curates  . .  should  be  so  paynful,  so  gredy  in  castyng  their 
netts,  that  is  to  say,  in  preachyng  Gods  worde.  1600  FOR- 
MAN  Autobiog.  (1849)  n  He  was  soe  gredy  on  his  bocke. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \.  viii.  34  A  great  enquirer 
of  truth,  but  too  greedy  a  receiver  of  it.  173.4  tr.  Rollins 
Anc.  Hist.  xix.  v.  (1827)  VIII.  160  The  populace,  who  are 
ever  greedy  of  novelty.  1784  COWPER  Task  m.  671  The 
•ank  society  of  Weeds,  Noisome,  and  ever  greedy  to  exhaust 
The  impoverished  earth.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  12  July  38/1  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  seldom  greedy  of  legislation. 
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fig.    c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  HI.  1709  (17581  The  see,  that 

Sedy  is  to  flowen.  1890  FINDLAY  in  Expositor  Feb.  94 
ogmatic  theology,  greedy  of  proof-texts. 

4.  Of  actions,  qualities,  emotions,  and  the  like  : 
Characterized  by  or  manifesting  intense  or  eager 
desire;  keen,  eager. 

4:1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  Prol.  105  My  besy  goost  ..  To 
sene  this  flour  so  yonge.  .Constrayned  me  with  so  gredy 
desyre.  1568  T.  HOWF.LL  Arb.  A  mi  tie  (1879)  37  Most 
greedy  gripes  with  plunging  paines,  do  pierce  my  ruthfull 
hart.  1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  I.  viii.  29  He  himselfe  with  greedie 
great  desyre  Into  the  castle  entred  forcibly.  Ibid.  48  With 
griping  talaunts  armd  to  greedy  fight.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  v.  §  394  [Which]  begot  a  greedy  hope,  and  ex- 
pectation in  him  that  this  petition  would  have  been.. an 
introduction  to  peace.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  257  With 
greedy  hope  to  find  His  wish  and  best  advantage.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <$•  P.  18  Had  not  my  greedy  Eye 
espied  a  House  more  eminently  seated.  1749  FIELDING 
Tom  Jones  vm.  xiv,  He  and  Partridge  sat  with  greedy  and 
impatient  ears.  1838  DICKENS  Nick,  Nick,  xxii,  Smike 
listened  with  greedy  interest. 

f5.  transf.  Of  spoil,  prey :  Greedily  pursued.  Obs. 

1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pt.  Tamburl.  ir.  ii,  Being  void  of 
martial  discipline,  All  running  headlong  after  greedy  spoils. 
1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  xxi.  187  The  monster,  .thinking  to 
have  made  some  of  us  his  greedy  prey. 

0.  ctdv.  or  Guasi-flfife*. 

1509  MINSHEU  Sp.  Gram,  83  To  a  greedi  eating  horse, 
a  snort  halter.  1612  ROWLANDS  More  Knaves  Yet  10 
A  desp'rate  fellow  fell  to  eate  salt  Beefe :  Feeding  so 
greedy  that  the  rest  admir'd. 

7.  Comb.,  &s  greedy -minded  &<\}. 

1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843)  48  A  greedy  minded 
man.  .may  be,  and  is  a  couetous  man.  1613  HIF.RON  Wks. 
I.  259  Greedy  minded  men,  which  seeke  by  all  meanes  to 
secret  and  keep  close  the  treasure  they  haue  found. 

Gree*dy-gTlt(S.  Now  dial,  and  vulgar.  [See 
GREEDY  and  GUT.]  A  voracious  eater;  a  glutton, 
gormandizer. 

1550  LEVER  Sernt.  (Arb.)  63  Disceitful  Merchauntes, 
couetous  greedyguttes,  and  ambicious  prollers,  whicbe  canne 
neuer  haue  ynough.  1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Senn.  Tim. 
638/1  Euerie  one  of  vs  woulde  swimme  in  pleasures  of  this 
worlde,  and  play  the  greedie  guts  without  all  measure. 
1613  T.  GODWIN  Row.  Antiq.  (1674)  68  A  glutton  or  greedy 
gut  which  cannot  abstain  from  his  food  till  grace  be  said. 
1736  AINSWORTH  Lat.-Eng.  Dict.,Lurcot  a  glutton,  a  belly- 
god,  a  greedygut,  a  great  eater. 

attrib.  1647  TRAPP  Marrow  Gd.  Auth.  In  Comnu  Ep.  606 
Such  are  our  greedy-gut  Cormorants. 

Greef(e,  obs.  form  of  GRIEF. 

Greegree  (g«-gr»).    Also  8  griggory,  8-9 

grig*!,  9  gregre(e.     [Presumed  to  be  of  African 
origin  ;  in  F.  grisgris  (Littre").] 

1.  An  African  charm,  amulet,  or  fetish. 

1698  FROGER  Voy.  14  They  wear  about  their  Neck,  Arms, 
and  Legs,  and  even  bind  about  their  Horses,  little  leathern 
Bags,  which  they  call  Grisgris,  in  which  are  enclosed 
certain  Passages  of  the  Alcoran.,  to  secure  them  from 
venemous  Beasts,  etc.  1788  J.  MATTHEWS  Voy.  Sierra, 
Leone  vi.  133  Every  griggory  is  assigned  its  particular 
office  :  one  is  to  preserve  him  from  shot,  one  from  poison 
[etc.],  .and  when  a  man  happens  to  be  killed,  .they  only  say 
his  griggory  was  not  so  good  as  the  person*s  who  occasioned 
his  death.  1803  T.  WINTERBOTTOM  Sierra  Leone  \.  xv.  258 
In  all  the  Bullom  and  Timmanee  towns  greegrees  are  placed 
to  prevent  the  incursion  of  evil  spirits  or  witches.  x8fix  Du 
CHAILLU  Eqitat.  Afr.  xix.  337  Next  in  order,  after  the 
idols,  come  the  charms  or  greegrees,  called  by  them  monda. 
Greegree.  .is  a  term  of  European  origin.  1865  LIVINGSTONE 
Zambesi  xxv.  523  The  images,  horns  or  other  articles  called 
greegrees. 

1[  2.  Misused  to*  greegree  man  (see  4). 
1848  WHITTIER  Slaves  of  Martinique  8  As  the  gregree 
holds  his  Fetich  from  the  white  man's  gaze  apart. 

3.  The  ordeal   tree  of   Guinea,  Erythrophhum 
girineense* 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1866  Treas.  Sot.  551/1  Gregre  tree,  Ery~ 
throphleum  guinense. 

4.  attrib.  and   Comb.y  as  gree-gree  bag,  maker} 
gree-gree  man,  a  fetisheer,  '  medicine-man*. 

1788  J.  MATTHEWS  Voy.  Sierra  Leone  107  The  only  trades 
in  use  amongst  them  are  those  of  the  carpenter,  blacksmith, 
and  griggory  maker.  Ibid.  133  They  tell  many  wonderful 
stories  of  their  griggory  men.  1861  Du  CHAILLU  Eqitat.  Afr, 
viii.  (ed.  2)  96  Even  the  little  children  are  covered  with  these 
talismans,  duly  consecrated  by  the  doctor  or  greegree  man 
of  the  tribe.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  i.  19  The 
leather-work  that  meets  with  the  severest  criticism  from 
the  Christian  party  is  the  talisman  or  gri-gri  bags. 

Greek  (grfk),  sb.  Forms:  pi.  I  Cre"(a)cas, 
Gr6(a)caa,  3  Greekes,  Orm.  Grickess,  4  Greks, 
Grekis,  4-5  -ys,  4-6  -es,  5  Grecys.  sing. 
5  ?  Grece,  6  Greke,  6-7  Greeke,  7-  Greek.  See 
also  GREW.  [In  branch  I :  The  OE.  Crecas  pi., 
corresponds  to  OHG.  Chrhh,  Chriech  (MHG. 
Kriech},  Goth.  Kreks  -.—*Kr$ko-zt  an  early  Teut. 
adoption  of  L.  Grsecus,  pi.  Grseci  (see  below),  the 
name  applied  by  the  Romans  to  the  people  called  by 
themselves "EAA^i/ts.  The  substitution  of  k  for  g  is 
commonly  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the 
Teut.  initial  g,  when  the  word  was  adopted,  still 
retained  its  original  pronunciation  (7),  so  that  k 
would  be  the  Teut.  sound  nearest  to  the  Latin  g. 
In  all  the  Teut.  langs.  the  word  was  ultimately 
refashioned  after  Latin,  with  change  of  k  into  g\ 
hence  OE.  Grtcas  pi.  beside  Crecas,  MDu.  Grieke 
(Du.  GrieK],  mod  Ger.  Griecke,  ON.  Grikkir  pi. 
Ip  branch  II  the  sb.  is  an  absolute  use  of  GREEK  a. 


The  L.  Gnecl  is  ad.  Gr.  rpotxoi,  said  by  Aristotle  (Meteor. 
I.  xiv)  to  have  been  the  prehistoric  name  of  the  Hellenes  in 
their  original  seats  in  Kpirus.  The  word  is  app.  an  adjectival 
derivative  of  Graius,  which  is  used  in  Latin  as  a  poetical 
synonym  of  Graecus.  Recent  scholars  think  the  name  may 
have  been  brought  to  Italy  by  colonists  from  Eubcea,  where 
there  is  some  evidence  of  its  having  existed  :  see  Busolt  Gr. 
Gesch.  I  .«  198.] 

I.  1.  A  native  of  Greece  ;   a   member   of  the 
Greek  race. 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  v.  xii.  §  4  J>a  foran  hi  on  Crecas. 
(-900  tr.  Bseda's  Hist.  iv.  xxxii.  [xxxi.]  (1890)  378  Mid  ba 
aflle  geslaegene.  ,^g  Grecas  nemnao  paralysis,  c  isoo  ORMIN 
17560  Forr  werelld  iss  nemmnedd  Cossmos,  Swa  summ  J?e 
Grickess  kibenn.  c  1175  LAY.  801  Letef>  fc>e  Greekes  [/ar/wr 
text  \>&  Grickisca]  glide  to  grunde.  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
DeP.  R.  xix.  cxx  viii.  (1495)  935  All  rounde  thynges  ben  callyd 
Mala  amonge  the  Grekys.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  40  Homer.. 
}>at  with  the  Grekys  was  gret.  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  ^ 
Gov.  Lordsh.  <E.  E.  T.  S.)  66  pe  bigynynge  of  Philosophye 


hadden  Indes.  Grecys,  Percys  and  Latyns.  ijysCovERDALE 
John  xii.  20  There  were  certayne  Grekes  (among  them  that 
were  come  vp  to  Jerusalem  to  worshipe  at  the  feast).  1605 
DANIEL  Ulisses  $  Siren  i  Come  worthy  Greeke,  Ulisses, 
come.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  ii.  §  2  Those  who 
were  renowned  among  the  Greeks  for  wisdome  and  learning. 
1839  THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  xiv.  216  The  artful  Greek.. 
persuaded  Darius  of  his  innocence.  1842  PRICHARD  Nat. 
Hist.  Man  200  The  Greeks  are  generally  tall,  and  finely 
formed.  1871  I.  CAIRO  Univ.  Ser»t.(iBgB)  i.  19  The  Greek 
with  his  hereditary  love  of  freedom  and  art.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  31  A  Greek  in  the  age  of  Plato. 

b.  Proverb.  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes 
the  tug  of  war:  the  now  usual  perversion  of 
Nathaniel  Lee's  line  (see  quot.  1677). 

1677  LEE  Rival  Queens  iv.  ii.  48  When  Greeks  joyn'd 
Greeks,  then  was  the  tug  of  War.  1839  LEVER  H.  Lorrequer 
(1857)  104  When  short  whist  for  five-penny  points  sets  in- 
then  Greek  meets  Greek  and  we'll  nave  it.  1863  READE 
Hard  Cash  xxxv,  Meantime  unknown  to  these  bewildered 
ones,  Greek  was  meeting  Greek  only  a  few  yards  off. 

2.  A  member  or  adherent  of  the  Greek  Church. 

c  1380  WVCLIP  Wits.  (1880)  332  pe  bridde  maner  &  leste 


vs  christen  men  in  both  the  Churches  of  the  Greekes  and 
Latins  then  lent  is.  1606  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy,  Levant  190 
Both  the  Greeks  and  Romanists  were  extremely  griev'd 
for  the  Loss  of  their  Saint.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v., 
Of  the  seven  Latin  sacraments.. the  Greeks  only  admit  of 
five.  1885  Catholic  Diet.  389/2  The  Greeks  generally  were 
averse  to  the  addition  of  tne  '  Filioque'^  and  to  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist.  Ibid.  392/1  In  addition 
to  Lent,  the  Greeks  keep  the  fast  of  *  the  Mother  of  God '. 

f  3.  A  Hellenized  Jew ;   =  GRECIAN  B.  i  b.  Oh. 

1382  WYCLIF  Acts  vi.  x  In  tho  dayes . .  grucchinge  of 
Greekis  is  maad  ajens  Ebrews.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N. 
T.yActs  vi.  i  Those  Jews  that  understood  the  Greek  Tongue, 
and  used  the  Greek  Translation  of  the  Scripture,  were  called 
Greeks, 

4.  A  cunning  or  wily  person ;  a  cheat,  sharper, 
esp.  one  who  cheats  at  cards.  (Cf.  F.  grec.) 

1528  ROY  &  BARLOW  Rede  me,  etc.  n.  (Arb.)  117  In  carde 
playinge  he  is  a  goode  greke.  1568  Sat.  Poems  Reform,  ix. 
217  Acowle,acowle  for  such  a  Greek  Were  fitter  for  to  wear. 
1664  Floddan  F.  vii.  69  Giles  Musgrave  was  a  Guileful  Greek. 
1794  Sporting  Mag.  III.  227  The  waiter  pillages  the  greek, 
The  greek  the  spendthrift  fleeces.  1812  COMBE  Picturesque 
xix.  (Chandos)  75  If  1  may  with  freedom  speak,  I  take  you 
for  a  very  Greek.  1823  MONCRIEFF  Tom.  #  Jerry  n.  v,  Come 
lads,  bustle  about ;  play  will  begin — some  of  the  Pigeons  are 
here  already,  the  Greeks  will  not  be  long  following.  1854 
THACKERAY  Newcomes  I.  xxxvi.  361  He  was  an  adventurer, 
a  pauper,  a  blackleg,  a  regular  Greek.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  16 
Feb.  202/1  Without  a  confederate  the  . .  game  of  baccarat 
does  not  seem  to  offer  many  chances  for  the  Greek. 

6.  Qualified  by  merry,  mad, gay  \  A  merry  fellow; 
a  roysterer ;  a  boon  companion ;  a  person  of  loose 
habits. 

See  GRIG  sb.*  5 ;  the  relation  between  the  two  words  is 
uncertain. 

1536  Rent.  Sedition  7  b,  Whom  can  they  refuse,  when 
smythes,  coblers,  tylers,  carters,  and  such  other  gay  grekes, 
seme  worthy  to  be  theyr  gouernours  ?  a  1553  UDALL  Royster 
D.  i.  i.  (Arb.)  n  Mathewe  Merygreeke.  He  entreth  sing- 
ing. 1583  BABINGTON  Commandm.  viii.  (1637)  75  O  he 
is  a  merry  greeke,  a  pleasant  companion,  and  in  faith  a 
good  fellow.  1597  Return  fr.  Parnass.  \.  i.  265  Thou  seems 
a  mad  Greeke,  and  I  have  lovd  such  ladds  of  mettall  as 
thou  seems  to  be  from  mine  infancie.  [1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy 
Cr.  iv.  iv.  58  A  wofull  Cressid  'mong'st  the  merry  Greekes.] 
16x1  Coryafs  Crudities,  Panegyr.  Verses,  Ulysses  was  a 
merry  Greek  they  say  So  Tom  is,  and  the  Greeker  of 
the  tway.  1635  HEYWOOD  Philocothonista  44  To  title  a 
drunkard  by,  wee.. strive  to  character  him  in  a  more  mincing 
and  modest  phrase ;  as  thus : — Hee  is  a  good  fellow,  or  A 
boone  Companion,  A  mad  Greeke,  A  true  Trojan.  1650 
HOWELL  Ep.  Ded.  to  Cotgr.,  They  tearm  in  French,  a  boon 
companion  or  merry  greek,  Roger  bon  temps.  1694  MOTTEUX 
Rabelais  v.  (1737)  216  Merry-Greeks  with  crimson  Snouts. 

6.  slang.  An  Irishman.    (Cf.  GRECIAN.) 

1823 '  JON  REE*  Diet.  Turf,  Greek — Irishmen  call  them- 
selves Greeks — none  else  follow  the  same  track  to  the  east ; 
throughout  this  land,  many  unruly  districts  are  termed 
Grecian.  1851  MAYHEW  Lotid.  Labour  I.  226  We  had  the 
Greeks  (the  lately  arrived  Irish)  down  upon  us  more  than 
once,  1872  Standard  3  Sept.  5/2  '  Greek ',  as  some  of  your 
readers  are  aware,  is  colonial  slang  for  *  Irish '. 

II.  [absol.  use  of  the  adj. :  see  etymology.] 

7.  The  language  of  a  native  of  Greece  or  one  of 
Greek  race  ;  the  Greek  language.  Also,  a  particular 
form  or  period  of  the  language,  as  late  Greek,  fonic 
Greek,  modern  Greek. 

[C97S  Rnshw.  Cosp.  Matt,  xxvii.  46  Haelend  miclae  stefnae 
cwzbende  in  grec  [MS.  gc]  god  min  god  min  for-whon 


forletes  bu  mec.]  c  1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  Prol.,  Suffise  to 
the  thise  trewe  conclusiouns  in  englissh,  as  wel  as  sumsith 
to  thise  noble  clerkes  grekes  thise  same  conclusiouns  in  grek. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  ii.  10  The  Table  aboven  his  Heved 
.  .on  the  whiche  the  Title  was  writen,  in  Ebreu,  Grece  and 
Latyn.  a  1400-50  Alexander  5009  Sothly  . .  f»e  son-tree  . . 
Entris  in  with  yndoyes  &  endis  in  greke.  1534  STARKKY 
Let.  to  Cronnvell  in  England ^(1878)  p.  x,  The  knolege  of 
both  tongysbothe  latyn  and  greke.  1573  LOD.  LLOYD  Mar- 
r0w  Hist.  (1653)  127  Cato  being  aged  in  his  last  years  went 
to  school  to  Ennuis,  to  leam  the  Greek.  1623  B.  JONSON  in 
Skaks.  W/es.  (ist  Fo.)  Pref.  verses,  And  though  thou  hadst 
small  Latine.  and  lesse  Greeke.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char. 
I.  i.  §  3-  3  The  Greek  was  anciently  of  very  great  extent, 
not  onely  in  Europe,  but  in  Asia  too,  and  Afric.  1700 
MAI  DWELL  in  Collect.  (U.  H.S.)  I.  310  Masters  for  Grace 
and  Latin.  1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let,  to  Lady  Rick 
16  Mar.,  In  Pera  they  speak  Turkish,  Greek,  Hebrew  [etc.]. 
1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Modern  or  vulgar  Greek,  is 
the  language  now  spoken  in  Greece.  Ibid.t  The  modem 
Greek  has  divers  new  words  not  in  the  antient.  1866  E. 
MASSON  Winer's  Gram.  N.  T.  Diction  Introd.  (ed.  6)  15  The 
Grammar  of  Later  Greek  . .  has  not  ..  been  completely  and 
systematically  investigated.  1899  Oxford  Univ.  Cal.  15 
The  Regius  Professor  of  Greek. 

8.  Unintelligible  speech  or  language,  gibberish. 
Also  heathen  Greek  (rarely  Hebrew- Greek}.    (Cf. 
Hebrew?)    St.  Giles's  Greek :  slang. 

1600  DEKKER  Grissitn.  i.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  17  Far.  Asking  for 
some  Greek  poet,  to  him  he  falls.,  but  I'll  be  sworn  he  knows 
not  so  much  as  one  character  of  the  tongue.  Rice.  Why,  then 
it's  Greek  to  him.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  \.  ii.  282-7  He  spoke 
greeke  . .  those  that  vnderstood  him,  smil'd  at  one  another, 
and  shook e  their  heads  :  but.. it  was  Greeke  to  me.  1610 
B.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  v,  Svb.  Is  Ars  sacra  . .  A  heathen  lan- 
guage? Ana.  Heathen  Greeke,  1  take  it.  Si'b.  How? 
heathen  Greeke?  Ana.  All's  heathen,  but  the  Hebrew. 
1647  COWLEV  Mistress^  Discretion  ii,  Joynture,  Portion, 
Gold,  Estate  ..Are  Greek  no  Lovers  understand.  1769 
WESLEY  Jml.  i  July  (18^7)  III.  360,  I  knew  this  was 
heathen  Greek  to  them.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  V"ulg.  Tongxe, 
Greek.  St.  Giles's  Greek,  the  slang  lingo,  cant,  or  gibberish. 
1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  52  A  number 
of  the  slang  phrases  current  in  St.  Giles's  Greek.  1840 
DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  i,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  this  is  Greek 
to  me.  1886  SIR  F.  H.  DOYLE  Remin.  239  As  unintelligible 
to  the  person  addressed  as  if  it  had  been  Hebrew-Greek. 
1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  7  July  13/1  Schubert  clothed  his  melo- 
dies in  wondrous  harmonies,  which  were  '  Greek  '  to  his 
contemporaries. 

9.  //.  Typogr.  Greek  characters  or  types. 

1894  W.  G.  RUTHERFORD  in  Class.  Rev.  82  Believing  that 
the  new  Greeks  are  likely  to  be  . .  widely  adopted. 

III.  1O.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i)  Greek- 
peopled,  speaking  adjs.,  (sense  7)  Greek  factory. 
(See  also  GREEK  a.  a.) 

1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  UniversitiesVfks.  (Bohn)  II. 
QI  Oxford  is  a  *Greek  factory,  as  Wilton  mills  weave  carpet. 
1806  Westm.  Gaz.  n  Nov.  2/2  The  "Greek-peopled  islands. 
1898  Daily  News  6  Oct.  3/1  There  are  *Greek-speaking 
villages  in  Syria. 

Hence  Gree'kess,  a  female  Greek,  a  Greek 
woman;  Gree'kless  c.,  having  no  Greek;  with- 
out knowledge  of  Greek. 

1846  WORCESTER  (citing  Taylor),  Greekess.     1891  Q.  Rev. 

A   .     .  _  _-i_i_ :i _r  ^->__«1.|_^     •  -•--*-  '- 


jpparently  to  institute  a  Cambridge  1 

for  which  there  shall  be  a  Greekless  Little-Go. 

Greek  (grfk),  a.  Also  5-6  Greke,  6  St.  Oreik, 
6-7  Greeke,  (8  Grasc).  [f.  GREEK  si.,  under  the 
influence  of  L.  Griecus  and  F.grec  adjs.,  of  which  it 
might  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  direct  adoption.  It 
is  not  recorded  before  the  I4th  c.,  and  did  not  sup- 
plant GREEKISH  in  general  use  until  the  iyth  c.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to   Greece  or   its  people; 
Hellenic. 

ci3«i  CHAUCER  A  strol.  Prol.,  Thise  noble  clerkes  grekes. 
iSS»  LVNDESAY  Monarche  1993  The  auld  Greik  Historitiane 
Diodorus.  1674  PRIDEAUX  Lett.  (Camden)  23, 1  will  deternun 
all  cronologicall  controversys  which  have  been  ever  moved 
in  the  Greeke  history.  1833  TENNYSON  (Enow  257,  I  will 
not  die  alone.. leaving  my  ancient  love  With  the  Greek 
woman.  1871  RUSKIN  Eagle's  N.  1 168  Every  Greek  hero 
called  himself  chiefly  by  his  paternal  name. 

b.  Of  buildings,  works  of  art,  physiognomy,  etc. : 
Resembling  what  prevailed  in  Greece,  Grecian. 

1847  TENNYSON  Prate.  Prol.  ii  And  me  that  morning 
Walter  show'd  the  house,  Greek,  set  with  busts.  1888  r . 
HUME  Mad.  Midas  i.  iii,  The  straight  Greek  nose. 

2.  As  the  designation  of  a  language  (see  GREEK 
sb.  7).     Hence,  of  words,  idioms,  grammar,  etc. : 
Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage.    Of  literary  compositions :  Written  in  the 
Greek  language.    Greek  fathers :  those  early  Chris- 
tian fathers  (see  FATHER  si>.  3  b)  who  wrote  in 
Greek.    (In  uses  like  Greek  professor,  Greek  scholar, 
the  word  is  perh.  in  most  cases  to  be  regarded  as 
the  sb.  used  attrib.) 

1548  UDALI.,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  I.  Pref.  14  b,  The  Greke 
diuines.    1573  LOD.  LLOYD  Marrow  Hist.  (1653)  IT]  *erfn" 
tius  Varro  was  almost  forty  years  old,  before  he  took 
Greek  book  in  hand,  and  yet  proved  excellent  in  the  Greek 
tongue.      1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shrnn  n.  i.  101  This  small 
packet  of  Greeke  and  Latine  bookes.     1644  MILTON  F.d*c. 
Wks.  (1847)  99/1   The  ill   habit.. of  wretched  barbanm 
against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom,  with  their  untutored 
Anglicisms.    1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  162  About  Defenders 
of  the  Faith . .  that . .  are  ready  to  make  their  own  Testament, 


dig 
Greek-fathers. 


7»r-4l  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  In  the  living 
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tongues,  are  still  preserved  avast  number  of  Greek  terms  oi 
art.  Ibid.  s.v.  Accent,  Wetstein,  Greek  professor  at  Basil. 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  435/1  Such  doctrines  as  . .  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  church.  1843  STODDART 
Gram,  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  I.  164/1  The  Greek  or  Latin  con- 
struction.  1866  E.  MASSON  Winer's  Gram.  N.  T.  Diction 
Introd.  (ed.  6)  15  The  Greek  diction  of  the  sacred  writers. 
Ibid,  21  It  was  in  classical  Greek  philology  that  this  per- 
nicious empiricism  was  first  exploded.  1895  W.  A.  COPINGER 
in  Trans.  Bibliogr.  Soc.  II.  n.  ill  Lascaris's  Greek  Gram- 
mar was  probably  the  first  book  printed  in  Greek  characters. 
b.  Greek  letter  fraternity,  order,  society  (U.  S.) : 
a  club  of  students,  denoted  by  two  or  three  Greek 
letters ;  as  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (<j>  0  «)  society. 

1888  BRVCE  Atner.  Comtinv.  III.  vi.  cii.  454  The  absence 
of  colleges  constituting  social  centres  within  a  university 
has  helped  to  develop.. the  Greek  letter  societies.  1894  H. 
GARDENER  Unoff.  Patriot  x.  146  He  encouraged  them  to 
join  the  . .  Greek  letter  orders  which  admitted  discussion  of 
such  topics.  1898  B'/i/tm  Weekly  Post  22  Jan.  3/4  This 
[Kansas]  farmer  was  a  Greek-letter  fraternity  man. 
3.  The  distinctive  epithet  of  that  section  of  the 
Christian  Church  (commonly  known  also  as  the 
Eastern  or  (ffoly)  Orthodox  Church,  and  now 
representing  the  Christianity  of  Greece,  Russia, 
and  the  Turkish  Empire),  which  acknowledges  the 
primacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and 
which  formally  renounced  communion  with  the 
Roman  see  in  the  pth  century  A.D.  Also  applied 
to  its  clergy,  rites,  buildings,  etc. 

1560  BECON  New  Catech.  v.  Wks.  1564  I.  433,  I  passe 
ouer  the  other  auncient  fathers  and  doctours  bothe  of  the 
Greke  and  Latin  churches,  a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vi.  iv. 
§  8  The  Greek  church  first,  and  in  process  of  time  the  Latin 
altered  this  order  [of  public  penitence).  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.,  The  Romanists  call  the  Greek  church,  the  Greek 
schism.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  435/2  The  Greek  convents 
follow  the  strict  rule  of  St.  Basilius.  Hid.  436/1  The  Greek 
church  under  the  Turkish  dominion  has  preserved  almost 
entirely  its  antient  organization.  1877  A.  W.  THOROLD  in 
Gd.  Words  17  The  iconostas,  or  screen,  which  in  Greek 
churches  separates  the  body  of  the  church  from  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

4.  In  specific  names  of  things  of  actual  or  attri- 
buted Greek  origin  or  referred  to  Greek  style  or 
usage : 

Greek  braid  (ornament),  braid  arranged  in  the 
pattern  of  a  fret  (see  FRET  j<M  3  b) ;  Greek  bread, 
a  kind  of  cake  or  biscuit ;  Greek  Calends  (see 
CALENDS  3  b)  ;  Greek  cross  (see  CROSS  sb.  18) ; 
Greek  embroidery  (see  quot.) ;  Greek  fire  (see 
FIRE  sb.  8  b) ;  Greek  fret  =  FEET  sb.  1  3  b ;  Greek 
gift,  a  gift  covering  some  act  of  treachery,  with 
allusion  to  Virgil  ^En.  n.  49,  timco  Danaos  et  dona 
fertntes ;  Greek  key  (also  Greek  design, pattern)  = 
Greek  fret;  Greek  masonry  (see  quots.) ;  f  Greek 
pitch  (L.fix  Grseca)  =  COLOPHONY  ;  Greek  point, 
a  kind  of  needle-made  lace. 


•  "T  'i' NISBET  s"*!'  Girrs  Rom.  251  She.  .began  touch- 
ing the    Greek-braid  ornament  on  the  edge  of  her  skirt  with 
trembling  fingers.     1893  D.  RADFORD  AutMog.  24  "Greek 
bread   forced   into  fingers  through  a   mould   by   pressure. 
1725  HENLEY  tr.  Mont/anron's  Antiq.  Italy  (ed.  2)  20  The 
Church  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  'Greek  Cross.      i8w 
YEOWELL  Anc    Brit.   CA.  xii.   (1847)   135  Greek   crosses; 
that  is,  having  four  short  equal  limbs.    1882  CAULFEILD  & 
SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  "Greek  Embroidery,  this  is  a 
modern  work  . .  and  consists  in  arranging  upon  a  flat  foun- 
dation pieces  of  coloured  cloth  or  silk,  in  arabesque  designs 
and  attaching  these  to  the  material  with  Chain,  Herring- 
bone, and  other  Embroidery  stitches.     1828  TYTLER  Hist. 
Scot.  (1864)  I.  80  [Edward  I]  gave  orders  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  new  and  dreadful  instrument  of  destruction,  the 

•  Greek  "re,  wth  which  he  had  probably  become  acquainted 
in  the  Last      1830  ROBERTSON  Scrm.  Ser.  in.  i.  (1872)  9  It 
is  like  the  Greek  fire  used  in  ancient  warfare,  which  burnt 
unquencned  beneath  the  water.     1872  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav 
II.  xxin.  8  The  pattern  known  as  the  '  "Greek  fret '.     1885 
Times   weekly  ed.)  27  Nov.  11/3  [It]  would  be  worse  than 
i    Greek  gift.     ,897  Daily  News  16  Jan.  6/5  Tailor-made 

gowns  are  finished  on  the  skirt  with  three  or  five  rows  of 
7?jS\  usually  in  trefo'l  or  "Greek  key  pattern.  1899 
J0i<1.  19  Apr.  2/z  A  Greek  key  design  in  sugarwork.  1727- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl  s.v.  Masonry,  "Greek  Masonry.  1847 
bMF.ATON  Builder  s  Man.  107  Greek  masonry  is  that  .  where 
every  alternate  stone . .  is  made  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
wall  1657  W  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  cclix.  [414]  The  Po- 
manders, Chames  and  Bracelets  that  are  made  of.  ."Greet 
KJ?  are  SSS^1  "?  warm  the  brain-  '7*7-4'  CHAMBERS 

in  wat^'  n'l  f\Gr",k  Pi-tch'  OT  SPanish  P'tch' is  that  toiled 
in  water  till  it  have  lost  its  natural  smell.  1882  CAULFE.LD 
&  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework.  *C,r,,l,  />„,•»,  AT," 


"  "-  •• 


the 


"?mes  of  Plants  and  animals,  as 
Greek  tortoise,  Greek  Valerian:'^ 


rendered  Greek  in  style  or  charactef,  fashioned  on 
a  Greek  model  ;    t  Greekly  fl<fo   Qb      . 


transfer'd.  a  1861  MRS.  BROWNING  Lett.  R.  H.  Home 
(1877)  II.  liv.  96  The  necessary  name  'Psyche'  drew  me 
towards  the  propriety  of  holding  a  certain  Greekness  in  the 
other  names.  1874  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  (1896)  II.  xliii.  388 
The  Greeks  sometimes  got  their  own  way,  as  a  mob ;  but 
nobody,  meaning  to  talk  of  liberty,  calls  it  (  Greekness  '. 
1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archil.  1. 100  In  the  nave  of  N6tre 
Dame  every  vestige  of  this  Greekesque  foliage  is  got  rid  of. 
t  Greek,  v.  Obs.  [f.  GREEK  sf>.  Cf.  L.  Grsecdrl.] 

1.  'Jo   Greek  it:    to  follow  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks ;  to  play  the  Greek  scholar. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  79  [Drinking],  .sometimes  as  many 
together  as  there  were  letters  contained  in  the  names  of 
their  mistresses  . .  Insomuch  that  those  were  prouerbially 
said  to  greeke  it  that  quaft  in  that  fashion.  1660  DURHAM 
Life  R^.  Harris  14  The  Bishop,  .tries  his  Examinate  a  little 
in  Divinity,  but  most  in  other  Learning  and  Greek,  where 
the  Bishops  strength  lay,  but  so  long  they  both  Greeked  it, 
till  at  last  they  were  both  scoted,  and  to  seek  for  words. 
1799  E.  Du  Bois  Piece  Fam.  Biog.  II.  20  As  to  the  t'other 
dead  fellow,  I  never  could  greek  it  at  all,  that's  flat. 

2.  Only  in  gerund  and  vbl.  sb. :    To  cheat  at 
cards.     (Cf.  GREEK  sb.  4.)    Slang. 

1817  Sporting  Mag.  L.  284  A  discovery  of  Greeking  at 
Brighton,  has  made  considerable  noise  this  month  in  the 
sporting  world.  18x9  Hermit  in  Lottd.  III.  263  Then 
greeking  transactions  came  on  the  tapis.  18*5  C.  M.  WEST- 
MACOTT  Eng.  Spy  II.  247  note.  Elements  of  Greeking. 

Greekdom  (grf-kdam).    [f.  GREEK  sb.  +  -DOM.] 

1.  The  realm  of  Greeks,  the  Greek  world  ;  also, 
a  Greek  state  or  community. 

1843  CARLYLE  Fast  $  Pres.  HI.  v.  216  The  old  Romans 
also  could  not  speak,  for  many  centuries  : — not  till  the  world 
was  theirs ;  and  so  many  speaking  Greekdoms,  their  logic- 
arrows  all  spent,  had  been  absorbed  and  abolished.  1868 
B.  CHACROFT/TW.  II.  72  The  original  of  the 'Arabian  Nights' 
is  probably  separated  by  quite  as  wide  an  interval  from 
modern  Asiatic  life  as  '  Homer '  from  modern  Greekdom. 

2.  The  fraternity  of  '  Greeks '  or  sharpers  (see 
GREEK  sb.  4). 

1861  All  Year  Round  334  The  ranks  of  modern  Greek- 
dom, are  .  recruited  by  individuals  who  have  been  brought 
to  ruin  by  wastefulness  and  debauchery. 

Greekery  (grfkeri).  rare.   [f.  GREEK +  -ERY.] 

The  practices  of  Greeks. 

tl.  contemptuous.  Customs  or  practices(in  general) 
of  the  Greek  Church.  Obs. 

1680  Dial,  bet-ai.  Pope  $  PhaiMtick  n  They  [the  Greek 

Church]  are  no  more  true  Protestants  than  the  Church  of 

England  ;  for  they  have  Bishops  and  Liturgies,  Rites  and 

Ceremonies,  and  such  kind  of  Greekery. 

2.  Cheating,  card-sharping.     (See  GREEK  sb.  4.) 

1823  Spirit  1'utl.  Jrnls.  (1824)  414  No  art  ..  requires  so 

much  practice  as  Greekery.    1861  A II  Year  Round  29  June 

334  Nothing  is  less  likely  to  reform  a  man,  and  bring  him 

back  to  an  orderly  and  economical  life,  than  the  practice  of 

Greekery. 

Greekesque,  Greekified :  see  under  GREEK  a. 
Greekish  (grrki/),a. and**.  Forms:  I  grecisc, 

2-3  grekisc,  (2  gerkisc),  3  grikisc,  grickischs, 

3-4  grickisshe,  (4  north,  greekes,  grekkis),  4-5 

crekische,   crekkyshe,  grekkisch,  grekyssch, 

-eshe,  5-6grekish(e,  -ysh,-ysshe,  (6  greakishe), 
6-  Greekish.  [In  branch  1,  repr.  OE.  (ricisc,gr(cisc 
(  =  OHG.  crthhisc,  crfchisc},  i.Cric-as,  Gric-as  (see 
GREEK  sb.)  +  -isc,  -IBS.  In  branch  II,  a  new 
formation  on  GREEK  sb.  or  a.  +  isH.l 
A.  adj. 

I.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece  or  the  Greeks  ; 
Greek,  Grecian,  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2121  (Gott.)  All  on  bis  side  be  grekkisch 
[Triti.  grickisshe,  Colt,  greekes,  Fair/,  grekkis)  see.  a  1400 
Octoman  1837,  I  suede  hem  to  the  Grekyssch  see.  1411-10 
LYDC.  Chron.  Troy  II.  xiii,  They  met  a  grekishe  shyp. 
1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  clix.  1680/2 
He  beynge  there  amonge  the  grekysshe  Phylosophers. 
1591  SPENSER  I'irg.  Gnat  547  The  . .  famous  light  of  all 
the  Greekish  hosts.  155(9  HAKLUYT  Voy.  1 1.  187  A  Greekish 

...armosell  which  came  into  Africa  to  steal  Negroes.  1600 
SURFLET  Countrie  Farme  vi.  xvi.  760  To  make  wine  like 
vnto  greekish  wine.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  i.  iii.  221  All 

:he  Greekish  heads,  which  with  one  voyce  Call  Agamemnon 
Head  and  General!.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  (1637) 
207  Diodorus  Siculus..went  on  with  the  Greekish  historic 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intel!.  Syst.  I.  iv.  §  18.  309  The  very 

Vames  of  many  of  the  Greekish  Gods  were  originally 
Egyptian.  1703  T.  N.  City  *  C.  Purchaser  45  An  ancient 
sort  of  Greekish  Bricks.  1812  W.  TENNANT  Anster  F.  i.  3 
Muse,  that  from  top  of  thine  old  Greekish  hill,  Didst  the 
harp-fing'ring  younker  view.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par 
II.  in.  163  A  certain  island-man  of  old  . .  Voyaged  awhile 
in  Greekish  seas. 

t  2.  With  reference  to  the  language,  its  words, 
phrases,  etc. ;  =  GREEK  a.  2.  Also  occas.  of  a 
person :  Speaking  Greek.  Obs. 

cgao  tr .Bxda'sHist.  Iv.  ii.  ^890)  258  Heora  discipulas 
waeron  wel  lekerde  ge  in  Grecisc  jereorde  ge  in  Lzdenisc. 
c_ 1175  Lamb  Horn.  117  Episcopus  is  gerkisc  noma.  dm 
ORMIN  4304  Wntenn  o  Grickisshe  hoc.  Ibid.  4307  Affterr 
Grickisshe  spa-che.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Beet*,  i.  pr.  i.  21  (Sk.) 
In  the  nethereste  hem  or  bordure  of  thise  clothes  men  redden 
..a  Grekissh  P,  that  signifyeth  the  lyf  Actif.  1481  CAXTON 
Gottefroy  215  The  latyns  vnderstode  no  grekysshe  language. 
1578  BAN.STER  Hist.  Man  i.  10  The  outward  part  spread- 
yng  like  vnto  the  winges  of  Battes,  called  therfore  by  the 
Orekisn  name,  irrepuvoeiSus.  1504  CAREW  Tasso  (1881)  17 
Two  hundred  followed  of  the  Greekish  tone.  1647  R. 
bTApYLTON  Juvenal  87 They  speake  all  Greeke  .Wilt  thou, 
lourescore  and  six,  be  Greekish  now  ? 

t  3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Eastern  Church  • 
=•  GREEK  a.  3.  Obs. 


1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  tr.  Justin  s  Hist.  LI  2  a,  Andronicus 

Paleologus  the  tlder.  .returned  againeto  the  Greekish  Rites. 

1614  Bp.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  459  The  Greekish  Church  (so 

I    the    Russes  tearm  themselves).      1639  GENTILIS  Servitcts 

Inq-uis.  (1676)  865  The  power  of  punishing  Offences  in  the 

Greekish  Church,  hath  always  been  in  the  Prince. 

4.  In  special  collocations :    f  Greekish  fire  = 

Greek  fire   (see  FIRE  sb.  8  b)  ;   f  Greekish  hay, 

j   a   leguminous    plant,    FENUGREEK  ;    f  Greekish 

nettle,  Greek  Nettle,  Urtica  pilulifera. 

c  iaos  LAY.  628  Stal  fiht  heo  makeden,  mid  Grickisce  fure. 
a  1215  Ancr.  R.  402  Grickischs  fur  is  imaked  of  reades 
monnes  blode.  <ri4*>  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  702  For  wont  of 
gresse,  on  trefoil  lette  hem  byte  Ongooldis  wilde,  on  letuce, 
I  greekish  hey.  c  1450  A  Ipliita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  193  Crekische 
nettle  [MS.  netche].  1489  CAXTON  Faytcs  of  A.  n.  xxxix. 
162  Grekys  fyre  may  be  so  called  wel  by  cause  that  it  was 
first  founde  by  the  grekys  beyng  at  the  sege  byfore  ttoye. 

H.  5.  Somewhat  Greek  in  style  or  character ; 
resembling  Greek  persons  or  things;  characteristic 
of  a  Greek  or  Greeks. 

a  1568  ASCHA.M  Scholein.  \\.  (Arb.)  157  Idqvodvulgb  amat 
fieri,  for  solet  fieri,  is  tfut  a  strange  and  grekysh  kind  of 
writing.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxvii.  (1887)  104  Such 
people,  as  though  barbarous  in  nature,  yet  by  traine  and 
learning,  were  become  greekish.  1583  FULKE  Defence  xxi. 
507  So  many  Greekish  and  Latine-like  terms.  1610  HEALEV 
Viea  on  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  i.  iv.  9  The  truely  Greekish 
leuity.  1786  BURNS  Ordination  xi,  There,  Learning,  with 
his  Greekish  face,  Grunts  out  some  Latin  ditty.  1862  MEKI- 
\kLKRom.  Etnp.  (1871)  V.  xli.  83  They  condemned  as  un- 
dignified and  Greekish  any  superfluous  abundance  of  words. 
1871  F.  HALL  Recent  Extmtl.  False  Philol.  61  note,  We 
have  but  few  Greekish  words  in  -ist  so  purely  formed  as 
agonist,  antagonist  [etc]. 

b.  Used  for :  Pagan,  heathen. 
1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  L  vii.  67,  I  find  at  this  time  his  re- 
ligion is  as  good  as  altogether  Ethnic,  Greekish,  what 
Goethe  calls  the  Heathen  form  of  religion, 
t  B.  absol.  and  sb.  Obs. 
a.  The  Greek  language,    b.  //.  Greeks. 
c  1050  Byrht/erth's  Handboc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  302 
Concurrentes  on  grecisc  synt  secwedene  epacte.     £1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  63  Bred  on  grikisce  is  Larspel  to  us.     Hid.  93 
Weren  heo  grekisce  ooer  romenisce  oSer  egiptisse  oSer  of 
h»  ulche  londe  swa  heo  weren  bet  belare  iherden.  c  1105  LAY. 
798  LeteS  >>a  Grickisca  [c  1*75  Greekes]  gliden  to  grunde. 

Hence  Gree'kishly  adv.,  after  the  Greek  fashion, 
in  accordance  with  Greek  idiom. 

1831  Blackw.  Mag.  XXX.  118  Cowper  calls  him,  more 
simply  and^Greekishly,  '  compasser  of  earth '. 

Greekize  (grf-kaiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  GREEK  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  =  GB^CJZE  i .  So  Oree-kism  =  GE^CISM  2  ; 
Oree'kist,  a  student  of  Greek. 

1796  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1805)  182  But  I  forgot  that  you  are 
not  a  Greekist.  1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  IX.  564 
Miss  was  a  pedant  in  as  short  a  time  as  ever  pedant  yet  took 
to  become  Greekised.  1803  SOUTHEY  in  Robberds  Mm.  IP. 
Taylor  I.  452-3  You  have  ruined  your  style  by  Germanisms, 
Latinisms  and  Greekisms.  1841  D'ISRAELI  Amen.  Lit. 
(1867)  130  Du  Bartas,  and  others,  imbued  with  Attic  liter- 
ature, Greekised  the  French  idiom. 

t  Greenland.  Obs.  [f.  GREEK  sb.  +  LAND.] 
The  land  of  the  Greeks ;  Greece. 

tiooo  ^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  558  Dionisius  Jewende  on  Sam 
timan  from  Greclande.  c  1200  ORMIN  16423  An  staff  batt 
issjehatenn  MY  AfTlerr  Gricclandess  spzche.  r  1105  LAY. 
327  He  iwende  sorhful  ouer  sea  streames  into  Griclonde 
\c  1175  Greclonde].  1535  COVERDALE  Acts  xx.  2  He  came 
in  to  Grekelonde  &  there  abode  thre  monethcs.  a  1568  — 
Bk.  Death  in.  x.  (1579)  292  The  kynge  of  Barbarie . .  whom 
he  [Themistocles]  before  had  driuen  out  of  Greekeland. 

Greek-like  (gn-kbik),a.  [f. GREEKO.  +  -LIKE.] 
Resembling  what  is  Greek  in  style  or  character. 

1847  LD.  LINDSAY  Chr.  Art  I.  65  Grouping  most  pictur- 
esquely with  the  varied  architectural  lines  of  the  Greek-like 
city  [Ancona]  it  looks  down  upon. 

Greekling  (grrklirj).  [f.  GREEK  sb\  +  -LING, 
after  L.  Grscculus  dim.  of  Grxctts.]  A  little  or 
insignificant  Greek ;  a  degenerate,  contemptible 
Greek  ;  in  quot.  1880,  one  who  contemptibly  affects 
Grsecisms. 

1636  B.  JONSOH  Discav.  (1640)  128  Which  of  the  Greeke- 
lings  durst  ever  give  precepts  to  Demosthenes  ?  1667  DRY- 
DEM  Ea.  Dram.  Poesie  Dram.  Wks.  1725  1. 30  The  talkative 
Greeklings  (as  Ben  Johnson  calls  them).  1850  BLACKIE 
jEschylus  I.  331  'Tis  one  of  the  many  tricks  of  that  wisdom 
of  words  which  the  curious  Greeklings  sought .  .in  the  rough 
Gospel  of  St.  Paul.  1861  Q.  Rev.  CX.  472  The  hack  jeer  of 
the  upstarts  of  the  time  at  all  Greeks  as  '  Greeldines ',  and 
all  philosophers  as  babblers.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  X  n.  46 
Ye  abject  Greeklings,  Greeks  no  longer.  1880  F.  A.  MARCH 
Spelling  Reform  25  Ake  also  is  restored  and  ache  turned 
over  to  the  Greeklings.  1881  Times  6  Apr.  12/1  The  com- 
mercially-minded little  Greekling. 

Greekly,  Greekness :  see  tinder  GREEK  a. 

t  Gree'ment.  Obs.  Forms :  5-6  grement,  6 
griment,  9  greement.  [perh.  aphetic  form  of 
AGREEMENT.  Cf.,  however,  OF.  greement,  which 
may  be  the  direct  source,  and  GBEE  v.]  Agree- 
ment, consent,  accord. 

cuaoDestr.  Troy  9384  Agamynon.  .by  grement  of  all.. 
Meuyt  vnto  Misssm.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  409  b/2  Alle 
byleueden  by  theyr  gremente  or  for  fere  or  for  doute  of 
Swerde.  1523  LD.  BEKNERS  Froiss.  I.  cliv.  183  The  kyng 
. .  dyd  set  them  in  acorde  and  grement.  1559  Mtrr.  Mag., 
Jack  Cade  i,  Or  was  it  courage  that  made  mee  so  ioly, 
Which  of  the  starres  and  bodyes  grement  grow?  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  455  Tha  gyue  ouer 
thair  disputeng,  but  ony  concord  or  kynd  of  grimerft.  1813 
W.  BEATTIE  Tales  19  Ye'Il  make  amends  when  ye  come 
back.  Gueed  greement's  best. 


GREEN. 

Green  (g"~n),  a.  and  si>.  Forms:  i  grceni, 
grdne,  2-7  grene,  4-6  grenn  e,  greyn(e,  4-7 
greene,  gren,6  greane,  greiu(e,  gryne,  7  grien. 
5-  green.  [OE.  grine  =  OFris.  grfne,  OS.  grtni 
(MDu.  grone,  Du.  green},  OHG.  gntoni,  krtioni 
(MHG.  griicne,  G.  griin'},  ON.  ^<r««  (Da.  grfii, 
Sw.  £««)  :-OTeut.  *grdnjo-,  f.  OTent.  root  V''-' 
whence  GROW  v.  Cf.  GRASS.] 

A.  adj. 

I.  With  reference  to  colour. 
1.  The  adjective  denoting  the  colour  which  in 
the  spectrum  is   intermediate  between  blue  and 
yellow ;  in  nature  chiefly  conspicuous  as  the  colour 
of  growing  herbage  and  leaves. 

a.  Said  of  foliage,  grass,  and  the  like. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  298  Carpassini,  gresgro[e]ni.  c  1000 
Sa.r.  Leeclul.  I.  72  WiS  earena  sar^enim  bzre  yican  write 
leaf  bonne  heo  grenost  beo.  c  1250  Gen.  $  Kx.  2775  Do 
sa}  moyses,  at  munt  synay  . .  fier  brennen  on  5e  grene  leaf. 
(11300  Cursor  M.  1256  pat  gresse . .  euer  has  siben  ben  gren. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  188  Like  to  the  tree  with  leves  grene, 
Upon  the  which  no  fruit  is  sene.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in. 
v.  40  A  dainty  place. .  Planted  with  mirtle  trees  and  laurells 
greene.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  i.  52  How  lush  and  lusty  the 

S-asse  lookes ?  Howgreene?  1727  Philip  Quarfl(iSl6)  II 
rass,  which,  though  as  dry  as  . .  hay,  was  as  green  as  a 
leek.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Cheat.  Org.  Bodies  919  Many  kilns 
have  two  floors,  on  the  uppermost  of  which  the  greener 
hops  are  laid.  Ibid.  976  'I  he  green  colouring  matter  of 
plants.  1843  JAM ts Forest Daysn,  It  will  make  your  wheat 
look  ten  times  greener.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  ill. 
2  Green  grows  the  grass  upon  the  dewy  slope. 

b.  Said  of  the  sea  (properly,  of  the  sea  near  the 
shore),  and  hence  of  Neptune. 

a  1500  Chaucer's  Dreme  1267  Sailing.  .Over  the  waves 
high  and  greene.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  4-  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  58,  I, 
that  with  my  Sword,  Quarter'd  the  World,  and  o're  greene 
Neptunes  backe  With  Ships,  made  Cities.  i«n  —  IV ml. 
T.  iv.  iv.  28  The  greene  Neptune.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
vn.  402  Fish  that.. Glide  under  the  green  Wave.  1850  JAS. 
WILSON  Let.  in  Mem.  vii.  (1859)  258  The  deep  green  sea 
is  at  your  feet.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit.,  Green  Sea, 
a  large  body  of  water  shipped  on  a  vessel's  deck  ;  it  derives 
its  name  from  the  green  colour  of  a  sheet  of  water  between 
the  eye  and  the  light  when  its  mass  is  too  large  to  be  broken 
up  into  spray. 

c.  Ol  other  things. 

C725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  A  957  Aurocalcuin,  grpeni 
aar.  1:1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  163  Hire  winpel  is  wit  . . 
and  hire  mentel  grene  oSer  burnet.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
0983  pe  roche  . .  pat  painted  es  wit  grene  heu.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  174  pe  sailes  . .  som  were  blak  & 
bio,  Som  were  rede  &  grene.  1398  TREVISA  Barlh.  Df 
P.  R.  xix.  xix.  (1495)  875  Hunters  clothe  themself  in 
grene  for  the  beest  louyth  kyndely  grene  colours,  c  1420 
Liter  Cocorum  (1862)  37  Bothe  grene  and  rede  thow  may 
hit  make,  With  iuse  of  herbz.  1463  Bury  Wilts  (Camdenl 
16  A  bagge  of  grene  silk.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxvii. 
37  The  emerant  greyne.  1677  HORNECK  Gt.  Law  Consid. 
vii.  (1704)  340  He  that  looks  on  a  green  glass,  fancies  all 
things  he  looks  upon  to  be  green.  1687  A.  LOVEI.L  Thne- 
tiot's  Trav.  i.  6  The  whiteness  of  the  Earth  . .  makes  many 
Commanders  and  Knights  to  wear  green  Spectacles.  1727 
Philip  Quarll  (1816)  26  Trees  where  the  greener  sort  of 
monkies  harbour.  1768-74  TUCKER  LI.  Nat.  (1852)  II. 
451  The  gifted  priestess  among  the  Quakers  is  known  by 
her  green  apron.  1805  Med.  Jml.  XIV.  237  Pain  in  his 
head,  attended  with  vomiting,  and  purging,  of  a  green  and 
bilious  matter.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  250  Wing- 
coverts  green,  with  red  margins.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts, 
Green  Dye  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  a  blue  and  yellow 
dye  the  blue  being  first  applied.  1879  HARLAN  Eyesight 
v.  63  A  green  light  at  night  marks  the  '  starboard  '  or  right- 
hand  side  of  a  vessel. 

d.  The  particular  shade  is  expressed  by  words 
prefixed,  as   light,  dark  green;  almond-,  apple-, 
bottle-,  bronte-,  emerald-,  lettuce-,  olive-green,  etc. ; 
also  GBASS-GBEEN,  SEA-GREEN.    See  also  B. 

1648-60  HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  Appel-groen,  Apple-greene. 
1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  n  The  dark-green  grass.  1868 
Rep  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (1869)  79  A  most  beauti- 
ful metallic  golden-green  colour.  1887  Lady  20  Jan.  38/3 
Pink  satin  bags,  tied  with  bow  and  ends  of  bronze-green 
satin  ribbon.  1899  Daily  News  2  Sept.  7/2  A  lining  of 
lettuce.green  batiste.  Ibid.  16  Sept.  7/2  A  beautiful  dress 
is  in  almond-green  cloth. 

e.  Forming  compound  adjs.  with  the  names  of 
other  colours,  as  green-and-gold. 

1831  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  I.  242  A  beetle  I  picked 
up  at  Torquay  was  as  green  and  gold  as  the  stone  it  lay 
upon.  1882  DE  WINDT  Equator  100  The  Brookcana,  a 
beautifully-marked  green-and-black  butterfly. 

f.  Applied  to  meat  that  is  putrid   from  long 
keeping,  with  reference  to  the  green  surface  tint 
which  it  acquires. 

1863  Morning  Star  i  Jan.  5,  I  know  men. .who  would  not 
touch  a  hare  unless  it  was  regularly  'green  '  before  cooking, 
f  g.  Green  gown.  In  phr.  To  give  a  'woman  a 
green  gown  :  to  roll  her,  in  sport,  on  the  grass  so 
that  her  dress  is  stained  with  green  ;  hence  euphe- 
mistically (cf.  quot.  1825-80).  OPS. 

01586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  I.  (1598)  84  Then  some  greene 
gownes  are  by  the  lasses  worne  In  chastest  plaies,  till  home 
they  walke  arowe.  iso9GREENEG«>. «  Greene  Wks.  (Grosart) 
XIV.  140  Madge  pointed  to  meete  me  in  your  wheate-close 
. .  And  first  I  saluted  her  with  a  greene  gowne,  and  after 
fell  as  hard  a-wooing  as  if  the  Priest  had  bin  at  our  backs, 
to  haue  married  vs.  1602  MUNDAY  Pal.  Eng.  n.  v.  (1639)  D, 
At  length  he  was  so  bold  as  to  giue  her  a  greene  gowne  when 
I  feare  me  she  lost  the  flower  of  her  chastity.  1648  HER. 
RICK  Hesper., '  Corinna'sgoinga  Maying'  (1869)  I.  71  Many 
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.  green-gown  has  been  given,  a  ITOO  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
w«  gwn,  n  throwing  of  young  Lasses  on  the 
jrass  and  Kissing  them.  1714  A.  SMITH  /,/Vv.r  Hl^h^'ayni. 
I.  281  Our  Gallant  being  dispos'd  to  give  his  J.ady  a  Green 
jown,  she  deny'd  his  Civility.  1764  Low  Life  (ed.  3)  73 
Servants . .  meeting  their  acquaintance  according  to  Appoint- 
nent  in  the  Fields,  and  giving  and  taking  Green  Gowns 
Vom  each  other.  1825-80  JAMIESON,  Green  Goiun,  the  sup- 
posed badge  of  the  loss  of  virginity,  Roxb. 

h.  Phr.  To  sec  anything  green  in  (one's)  eye  :  to 
detect  any  signs  of  gullibility.  Cf.  sense  8  d. 
(Now  more  usually  as  in  B.  2  c.)  vulgar. 

1851  MAYHEW  Loud.  Labour  II.  41  I'm  not  a  tailor,  but  I 
understands  about  clothes,  and  1  believe  that  no  person 
ever  saw  anything  green  in  my  eye.  1863  READE  Hard 
Cash  xxiv,  Do — you — see — anything — green — in  thU  here 
eye? 

2.  Covered  with  a  growth  of  herbage  or  foliage ; 
verdant ;  (of  trees)  in  leaf.  Green  acres  (see  quot. 
1831).  The  Green  Island,  Green  Erin  :  Ireland. 

847  Charter  in  O.  K.  Texts  434  On  grenan  pytt.  1045 
Charter  of  Eadivenrd  in  Kemhle  Corf.  Dipl.  Iv.  98  And- 
lang  oa:s  wuduwejes  on  Sone  grene  paS.  c  1325  Gloss.  II''. 
de  Bibbesvi.  in  Wright  Voc.  159  Vert  choral,  a  grene  balke. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  86  Wher  ryd_estow  under  this 
grene  shawe  1  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  viii.  28  pat  gardyne 
es  all  way  grene.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  6624  He 


have  leaves  twice  a  yeare.  1648  GAGE  West  Inii.  xiv.  90 
Harboured  in  a  green  plot  of  ground  resembling  a  meadow. 
1665  G.  HAVERS  P.  della  Vallr's  Trav.  E.  Ind.  89  The 
very  walls  of  the  Gardens  are  all  green  with  moss.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  626  Yon  flourie  Arbors,  yonder  Allies 
green.  1700  DRVDEN  Flower  .5-  /,.  132  On  the  green  bank 
I  sat,  and  listened  long.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xx.  356  Who . . 
urged  for  title  to  a  consort  queen,  Unnumbered  acres,  arable 
and  green.  1784  COWPER  Task  I.  222  Perch'd  upon  the 
green-hill  top.  1831  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  1206 


hand  a  branch  of  a  green  tree.     1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xvi. 
118  We  were  soon  upon  the  green  alp. 

trans/,  c  1645  HOWEI.L  Lett.  (1650)  II.  The  Vote,  Sound 
sleeps,  green  dreams.  1847  EMERSON  Poems  (1857)  60  Thou . . 
The  green  silencedost  displace  With  thy  mellow,  breezy  bass. 
b.  Green  way,  \gatc  :  a  way  well  covered  with 
verdure ;  hence  Jig.  the  pleasant  path,  the  '  broad 
way '.  (Cf.  primrose  path.)  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

In  the  earlier  versions  of  the  Moral  Ode  there  appears  to 
have  been  confusion  between  the  riming  words. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  339  in  Lamb.  Hom.  179  Laete  we  be 
brode  stret  and  be  wei  bene  . .  Go  we  bene  narewe  wei  and 
bene  wei  grene.  c  1275  Ibid.  335  in  O.  E.  Misc.  70  Lete  we 
|>eo  brode  stret  and  pene  wey  grene  . .  Go  we  bene  narewe 
wey  bene  wey  so  schene.  c  1290  .S1.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  6/179  3wane 
bou  comest  to  be  heued  of  bis  valeie  a  grene  wei  bov  schalt 
wiende,  pat  gez  euene  ri?t  puyr  est  and  to  parays  gez  bat 
on  ende.  c  1325  in  Kennett  Par.  Antiq.  (1818)  I.  578  Seynt 
Edburges  grene  wey.  fi54o  Pilgr.  T.  13  in  Thynne's 
Animate.  (1865)  App.  i.  77  The  gren  gat  I  had  more  delit 
to  folow  then  of  deuotion  to  seke  the  halowe.  a  1674  MIL- 
TON Sana.  ix.  2  Lady,  that  in  the  prime  of  earliest  youth 
Wisely  hast  shunned  the  broad  way  and  the  green.  1895 
E.  A  ngl.  Gloss.,  Green  Way,  a  road  over  turf  between  hedges, 
usually  without  gates. 

e.  Of  a  season  of  the  year:  Characterized  by 
abundance  of  verdure ;  hence,  of  a  winter  or 
Christmas :  Mild,  temperate. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  I.  v.  (1513)  B  v.  Whan  that 
grene  vere  Ypassed  were  aye  fro  yere  to  yere  And  May  was 
come  the  monthe  of  gladnesse.  ?  1-1430  Purif.  Marie  in 
Taiutale's  Vis.  (1843)  135  The  comyng  of  greene  veer, 
with  fresch  buddes  new.  1642  FULLER  Holy  %  Prof.  St. 
ill.  xix.  202  A  green  Christmas  is  neither  handsome  nor 
healthfull.  1721  KELLY  Sc.  I'rmi.  30  A  green  yule  makes  a 
fat  Church-yard.  1832  TENNYSON  Early  Sonn.  ix,  The  pits 
Which  some  green  Christmas  crams  with  weary  bones.  1898 
Daily  Nems  5  Mar.  5/2  Good  English  poultry.. with  prices 
for  the  most  part  high.  Owing  to  the  ereen  winter,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  nearly  so  high  as  usual. 
3.  Of  the  complexion  (often  green  and  man, 
green  and  pale} :  Having  a  pale,  sickly,  or  bilious 
hue,  indicative  of  fear,  jealousy,  ill-humour,  or 
sickness.  (Cf.  Gr.  x^P^  green,  pale.)  So  the 
green  eye,  the  eye  of  jealousy  (cf.  GREEN-EYED  a.}. 
See  also  GREEN  SICKNESS. 

a  1300  Signs  bef.  Jndgem.  63  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  9  Wei 
grene  and  wan  sal  be  is  [the  sun's]  lijt  and  bat  for  dred  so 
hit  sal  be.  « 1300  Havelok  470  Al-so  he  wolde  with  hem 
leyke,  pat  weren  for  hunger  grene  and  bleike.  a  1310  in 
Wright  Lyric  P.  92  So  muchel  y  thenke  upon  the  that  al  y 
waxe  grene.  1525  LD.  BERNEFS  Froiss.  II.  Ixxxiii.  [Ixxx. I 
251  The  duke .  .waxed  pale  and  grene  as  a  lefe.  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  i.  vii.  37  Was  the  hope  drunke,  Wherein  you  drest 
yourselfef  Hath  it  slept  since  ?  And  wakes  it  now  to  looke 
so  greene,  and  pale,  At  what  it  did  so  freely?  a  1650 
Eger  «,  Grime  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  356  Now  thou  art 
both  pale  and  greene.  1701  CIBBER  Love  Makes  Man  n.  n, 
The  wholsomest  Food  for  green  consumptive  Minds. 
'783-94  B[  XKE  Songs  Innoc.,  Nurse's  Song  4  My  face 
turns  green  and  pale,  a  1845  HOOD  Lamia  v.  278  Sir 
Lycius  now  Must  have  the  ereen  eye  set  in  his  head.  1863 
READE  Hard  Cash  xliii.  The  doctor  was  turning  almost 
green  with  jealousy.  1887  RIDER  HAGGARD  Jess  xxxi,  The 
Boers  halted  and  consulted,  except  Jacobus,  who  went  on, 
still  looking  very  green. 

b.  Green  jaundice,  a  species  of  JAUKDICK  which 
imparts  a  green  hue  to  the  complexion. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  340  In  green  Jaundice 
the  patient  rarely  recovers.  01823  M.  BAIM.IE  Wks.  (1825) 
I.  89  The  green  jaundice  occurs  more  frequently  at  the 
middle  and  more  advanced  periods  of  life. 


GREEN. 

4.  Consisting  of  green  herbs,  plants, or  vegetables. 
c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  97  Beware  of  saladis,  grene 
metis,  and  of  frutes  rawe.  1607  TOPSF.LI.  /<>;<>••/  leasts 
(1658)  59  From  April  unto  June  give  them  Grasse,  and  such 
green  meat  as  may  be  found  abroad.  1804  W.  TENSAKT 
Ind.  Recreat.  (ed.  2)  II.  12  The  grand  desideratum  of  Indian 
husbandly,  the  want  of  green  food  for  entile.  1879  F. 
POLLOK  Sport  Itrit.  Biirmah  1.  234  To  keep  an  elephant  in 
health,  his  green  food  should  be  constantly  changed. 

6.  When  applied  to  fruits  or  plants,  the  designa- 
tion of  colour  often  implies  some  additional  sense  : 
(a)  Unripe,  immature  ;  (d)  young  and  tender ;  (f) 
full  of  vigorous  life,  flourishing  ;  (</)  retaining  the 
natural  moisture,  not  dried. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  216  Pintreowes  Jia  grenan  twigu. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  6044  pat  beist  ban  gneu  vp  al  bidene  j>al 
be  thoner  left,  bath  ripe  and  grene.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B. 
vl.  300  Thanne  pore  folke  for  fere  fedde  Hunger  3erne  With 
grene  poret  and  pesen.  <  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Ffitnc  III.  134 
Pipes  made  of  grene  corne.  ci45o^'/.CwM^?'/(Surtees>463 
(Irene  resches  a  few  he  schare.  4:1450  M.  E.  Med.  fik. 
(Heinrich)  141  Take  grene  walnotes  wypalle  be  hulkes.  1526 
Pilgr.  Pcrf.  (W.  de  \V.  1531)  io8b,  Hurte  the  grene  blade, 
&  you  shall  haue  no  whete  there.  1578  LYTE  Dodoetu  l. 
xviii.  28  Chamccpitys  greene  pound,  -and  layde  upon  great 
woundes..cureth  the  same.  1620  VKMNKK  Via  Recta  vii. 
1 16  The  greene  and  ripe  Figs  are  hot  and  moyst  in  the  first 
degree.  1657  R.  LIGON  Bartadocs  11673)  80  There  is  alwaies 
some  green,  some  ripe,  some  rotten  grapes  in  the  bunch.  1665 
BOYLE  Occas.  Ktfl.  (1848)  68  Green  Fruit,  though  of  a  good 
Kind,  will  not  easily  be  shaken  down.  [1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
XI.  435  The  green  Eare,  and  the  yellow  Sheaf.)  1700  S.  L.  tr. 
Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  174  They  Boil  [it]  with  a  deal  of  green 
Pepper.  1853  SOYER  Pantroph.  119  Green  walnuts  were 
much  esteemed  ;  they  were  served  at  dessert.  1872  BLACK 
Adv.  Phaeton  xx.  284  My  dear,  this  is  worse  than  eating 
green  apples.  1884  Public  Opinion  3  Oct.  436/1  Beware  of 
green  fruit. 

b.  Green  corn  (U.S.),  the  unripe  and  tender  ears 


corn  . .  he  made  a  very  hearty  Supper.  1817  J.  BRADBURY 
Trail.  Amer.  114  Sweet  corn,  is  corn  gathered  before  it  is 
ripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun :  it  is  called  by  the  Americans 
green  corn,  or  corn  in  the  milk.  1882  Garden  25  Mar.  191/3 
To  go  to  America  for  a  good,  .head  of  green  Com. 

U.  transf.  &\\<\Jig.  Connoting  qualities  which  in 
plants  or  fruits  are  indicated  by  green  colour. 
6.  Full  of  vitality ;  not  withered  or  worn  out. 

a.  rarely  of  material  things.     fOf  the  bones 
(Sc.) :  Full  of  marrow ;  esp.  in  phr.  To  keep  the 
bones  green:  to  maintain  good  health.    In  the  green 
tree  (after  Luke  xxiii.  31,  Gr.  Iv  T$  iiypy  £v\tp, 
Vulg.  in  Tiiridi  ligno) :  under  conditions  not  in- 
volving pressure  or  hardship. 

cgyaLindisf.Gosp.  Luke  xxiii.  31  ForSon  jif  ingroenetree 

k4gs.  Gosp.  on  grenum  treowe  :  similarly  in  all  later  versions] 
as doaS  in  dryji  huzd  biS?  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16663  Quen 
suilk  in  grene  tre  es  wroght,  in  dri  sal  mikel  mare.  1513 
DOUGLAS  SEncis  i.  x.  6  Within  hir  banis  grene  The  hote 
fyir  of  luif  to  kendle.  1577  HANMEB  A  nc.  F-ccl.  Hist.  (1619) 
148  Their  fresh  and  greene  bodies.  1788  E.  PICKEN  Poetns 
(1813)  II.  41  Tak  a  skair  O'  what  may  keep  the  banes  just 
green.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Konan's  x,  Ye  might . .  have  gotten . . 
a  Commissaryship  . .  to  keep  the  banes  green.  1800  W.  E. 
NORRIS  Adrian  Vidal  xiv,  If  this  was  done  in  the  green 
tree,  what  would  be  done  in  the  dry  ? 

b.  of  immaterial  things,  esp.  the  memory  of  a 
person  or  event ;  also  in  green  old  age. 

cisSoWvcLiF  Wks.  (1880)  408  A  curat  shulde  preche  to 
be  puple  treu(>is  of  goddis  lawe  bat  euere  ben  grene.  1390 
GOWER  Co«/.  I.  85  For  ever  it  is  a  liche  grene  The  great 
love  which  I  have.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  i.  ix.  54  Thi 
honour  and  thi  fame  salleuir  be  grene.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  1.  549  The  rancour  wes  so  ruttit  in  tnair  hairt,  And  in 
thair  mynd  so  recent  and  so  grene,  That  [etc.].  1579  FEN- 
TON  Guicciard.  I.  (1599)  6  The  example  is  fresh  and  greene, 
that  [etc.].  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Alms.  i.  (1879)  100  The 
remembrance  wherof  is  yet  green  in  their  beds.  1634  T. 
JOHNSON  tr.  Parry's  Chirvrg.  i.  v.  (1678)  5  Those  we  say,  are 
beginning  to  grow  Old,  or  in  their  green  Old-age.  1666 
BUNYAN  Grace  abounding  §  233  (1692)  108  Those_  Graces  of 
God  that  now  were  green  on  me.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xiv, 
His  green  old  age  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  health  and 
benevolence.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Old  Benchers,  He 
is  yet  in  green  and  vigorous  senility.  1840  DICKENS  Barn. 
Rndge  Ixiii,  My  heart  is  green  enough  to  scorn  and  despise 
every  man  among  you.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv. 
III.  413  In  youth  his  habits  had  been  temperate;  and  his 
temperance  had  its  proper  reward,  a  singularly  green  and 
vigorous  old  age.  1888  BURGON  Lam  12  Gd.  Men  II.  vii. 
121  Memorials,  which  will  keep  his  memory  fresh  and  green 
for  many  a  long  year.  1896  A.  DOBSON  i8M  Cent.  Vign.  Ser. 
in.  i.  8  His  still  green  recollections  of  that  memorable  night. 

t  7.  Of  tender  age,  youthful.  Obs. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  v.  (1555^  Cvib,  This  is 
affyrmed  of  them  that  were  ful  sage  And  specially  whyle 
they  be  grene  \ed.  1513  reads  tendre]  of  age.  ri45o 
Merlin  287  The  childeren  were  tendre  and  grene.  1475 
Bk.  Noblesse  44  Johan  due  of  Bedforde  . .  in  his  grene 
age  was  lieutenaunt  of  the  marchis.  1508  DUNBAR  Gold. 
Targe  155  Syne  tender  Youth  come  wyth  hir  virgyns  ying, 
Grene  Innocence,  and  schamefull  Abaising.  1563  B.  GOOGE 


llO^If  304    1  ne  WOFIU  til   ills  ^ICCMCJU.   tiura  tnj    *•* 

ignorance.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Prtf.  4  In  that  new  world 
and  greene  age  of  the  Church.  1664  MARVEI.L  Coir.  Wks. 
1872-5  II.  181, 1  never  yet  saw  a  Prince,  .whose  young  mind 
did  in  his  greenest  years  promise  and  threaten  so  much  and 


GREEN. 


hence,  the  now-green  head  will  I*  grey.  .808  J.  BAR,  ow 
Colnml'  MI.  177  I  Iri-f  n  in  years  liul  npe  in  glory.  1814  /«- 
Iri^e  of*  »«>' '".  iii.  As  the  proved  says,  a  g.vx 

nVJaced  on  green  shoulders.     1818  SCOTT  Koi  Awl, 
,      ilLener  age'and  robust  constitution  pronuse  longer  fife 
8    Unripe    immature,  undeveloped.     Often  with 
mature  of  sense  9;  also  with  conscious  allusion  to 
the  literal  use  in  sense  5. 

a.  Of  things,    chiefly    immaterial:    Not   iully 


developed,  matured,  or  elaborated. 


le  the  knowledge  of  Nature  was  very 


younger.  '1876'  G'EO"  ELIOT"/?™.  'Kr.  IV.  Ixix.  346  But 
these  are  green  resolves. 
b.  Applied  to  young  birds. 

i6«o  FISHER  Rustick's  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  226  They  run 
like  a  company  of  Green-guls  with  Shells  on  their  Heads. 
1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  22  Aug.  4/2  Good  sportsmen  look 
upon  the  blackcock  as  not  being  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  gun 
at  the  date,  .the  bird  being  green  and  tender. 

C.  Of  persons,  their  powers  or  capacities :  Im- 
mature, raw,  untrained,  inexperienced.  So  Green 
haiid  (cf.  HAND  8).  Also  in  sporting  use,  of 
animals:  Untrained. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  vi.  75  Unlearned  and 
rawe  or  grene  in  cunning.  ^1573  CARTWRIGHT  Kefly  to 
Whitgift's  Answ.  27  Haumg  a  contrary  precept  giuen,  that 
no  newe  plant,  or  greene  Christian,  should  be  taken  to  the 
ministerie.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  in. 
xiv.  07  b,  As  they  were  young  of  yeeres  and  age,  they  should 
alsobeegreeneofsenseand  judgment.  isSSSHAKS.  L.L.L. 
i.  ii.  94.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  744  He  being 
an  old  commander,  and  halfe  blind,  saw  more  in  the  matter 
than  all  those  greene  captaines  with  their  sharpe  sight.  1639. 
FULLER  Holy  If  or  I.  xil.  (1640)  18  Green  striplings  unripe 
for  warre.  1735  DYCHE  &  PARDON  Diet,  s,*.,  A  young  or  in- 
experienced Person  in  Arts,  Sciences,  &c.  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  green.  1811  LAMB  Ella  Ser.  I.  Same  old  Actors, 
Green  probationers  in  mischief.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk. 
Brit.  India  (1854)  102  Boys  and  gins,  green  in  mind  though 
blooming  in  person.  1864  C.  F.  HALE  Lift  with  Esqui- 
maux I.  91  Being  a  stranger  in  the  place  and  a  green  hand, 
I  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  a  berth.  1871  S.  SMILES  Jr. 
Boy's  Voy.  Round  World  xiii.  (1870  136,  I  had  gone  out 
parrot-potting,  with  another  young  fellow  almost  as  green 
as  myself.  1880  A.  H.  HUTH  Buckle  I.  iv.  246  [He]  chooses 
his  course  while  his  mind  is  yet  green  and  unformed.  1889 
C.  BOOTH  Labour  4-  Life  People  I.  232  At  first  the  new 
master  will  live  on  '  green '  labour.  1894  ASTLEY  50  Years 
Life  II.  75  Actea  ran  very  green,  and  had  a  small  boy  on 
her  back.  1894  Times  10  Jan.  1 1/5  Very  early  in  her  voyage 
she  encountered  a  very  severe  storm,  and  that  with  a  green 
crew.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  May  110/2  Trained  coach-horses 
.  .as  well  as  green  stock. 

d.  Hence,  of  persons,  their  ideas  or  actions: 
Simple,  gullible ;  characterized  by,  or  displaying, 
simplicity. 

1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fooles  iv.  i.  You're  green,  your  credu- 
lous ;  easy  to  be  blinded.  1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  L. 
iv.  xiii,  He  hadn't  a  Word  to  say,  and  so  I  left  'n,  and  the 
green  Girl  together.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Oct.  490/2  Green. .  I 
continued  even  in  externals  near  two  years.  1825  C.  M. 
WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Sfy  I.  236  note,  '  Chaunting '  a  horse  to 
a  green  one.  1838  Lett.fr.  Matiras  (1843)  219  Ladies  who 
are  very  blue  are  apt  to  be  rather  green.  1844  DICKENS 
Mart.  Chuz.  xxvii,  I've  been  and  got  married.  That's 
rather  green,  you'll  say.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf. 
iv.  (1889)  36  Most  readers,  .will  think  our  hero  very  green  for 
being  puzzled  at  so  simple  a  matter.  1884  PAE  Eustace  35 
The  chap  is  precious  green  for  one  of  his  inches. 

9.  That  has  not  been  prepared  by  drying ;  hence, 
in  wider  sense,  not  ready  for  use  or  consumption. 

a.  Of  wood,  vegetable  products,  or  things  made 
of  these :  Not  thoroughly  dried,  unseasoned. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  65  Grene  wode  is  hotter 
than  the  other  whan  it  is  wel  kyndeled.  1513  FITZHERB. 
Bk.  Hush.  §  24  If  the  rake  be  made  of  grene  woode,  the 
heed  wyll  not  abyde  vppon  the  stele.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L. 
ill.  iii.  90  One  of  you  wil  proue  a  shrunke  pannell,  and  like 
greene  timber,  warpe,  warpe.  1604  E.  GRIMSTONE  Hist. 
Siege  Ostend  29  Certaine  Gabions ..  being  too  greene  or  wet. 
1611  BIBLE  Jitag.  xvi.  7  If  they  binde  mee  with  seuen  greene 
withs  [ntarg.  Or,  newe  coards,  Heb.  moist],  that  were  neuer 
dried.  1749  ERSKlNE-Vrrw.  Wks.  1871  III.  367  A  green  yoke 
is  galling  and  uneasy  to  the  cattle.  1777  G.  FORSTER  Yoy. 
round  World  I.  498  It  had  unfortunately  been  packed  into 
new,  or  what  are  called  green  casks.  1881  Chicago  Times  i 
June,  Lumber  Rep.,  Quotations  for  cargoes  of  green  lumber. 

b.  Of  flesh,  fish :  Freshly  killed  or  taken ;  un- 
salted;  uncured;  undried.    Of  meat :  Uncooked, 
underdone,  raw.    Of  ham,  bacon:   Undried,  nn- 
smoked. 

c  1460  [see  GREEN-FISH  i  J.  1577  HARRISON  England  in.  i. 
in  Holinshed  I.  221/2  Of  these  [swine]  some  we  eat  greene 
for  porke,  and  other  dried  vp  into  bakon.  1607  TOPSELL 
Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  463  Their  Oxen,  Camels,  and  Sheep, 
eat  fishes  after  they  be  dryed,  for  they  care  not  for  them 
when  they  be  green.  1651  Manch.  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1887) 
IV.  68  For  sellmge  a  stirke  beefe  w*  wee  were  informed 
had  the  turne  and  for  sellinge  a  quarter  of  greene  beefe  the 
same  day.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  I.  538  Their  Legs  are 
wrapt  round  with  Sheeps-guts..  These  are  put  on  when  they 
are  green.  1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  42  Fish-Cod  dry  . .  Ditto 
Green.  17*5  WATTS  Logic  I.  iv.  §  8  We  say,  the  Meat  is 
green  when  it  is  half-roasted.  1796  MRS.  Gum  Cookery 
iii.  26  A  green  ham  wants  no  soaking.  1814  PEGGE  Supfl. 
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to  Grose,  Green,  raw,  not  done  enough.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil 
vi.  vii,  '  Tis  the  tenpence  a  pound  Hitch ',  said  the 
comely  dame.  .*  I  have  paid  ;i>  much  for  very  green  stuff', 
said  Mrs.  Muliins.  1879  CasselFs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  352/2 
The  .sides  are  re-stacked  and  salted.  .They  are  now  'green 
bacon  ',  and  only  require  drying  and  smoking. 

C.  Of  a  skin  or  hide:  Raw,  untanncd,  unseasoned. 
(Grctn  hide  is  freq.  written  with  a  hyphen  or  as  a 
single  word,  esp.  when  used  attrib.) 

1577  HANMER  Amc.  EccL  Hist.  vui.  xxiii.  (1585^  163  A 
yong  man.  .was  wrapped  together  with  a  dogge  and  a  ser- 
pent in  a  greene  oxe  hyde,  and  caste  into  the  deapth  of  the 
sea.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cyc/.t  Green  hid?,  is  that  not  yet 
tanned,  or  dressed,  but  such  as  taken  off  from  the  carcase. 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxx.  in  Wheel-ropes  made  of 
green  hide,  laid  up  in  the  form  of  ropes.  185*  MOHFIT 
Tanning  <y  Currying  (1853)  1^8  It  would  be  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  tanner.. if  all  hides  werejmported  in  a  green 


72  A  strongly  plaited  greenhide- halter  was  now  slipped  over 
the  head.  1889  '  ROLF  KOLDREWOOD  '  Robbery  wider  A  rms 
xxiv,  Most  of  'em  were  . .  winding  up  greenhide  buckets 
filled  with  gravel  from  shafts.  1893  SELOUS  Trax>.  A'.A\ 
Africa  92  This  skin  ..was  the  green  hide  of  an  eland  bull. 

d.  Of  clay,  bricks,  pottery,  etc. :  Undried,  un- 
burnt,  unfired.  Green  saiid\  i  sand  used  for  moulds 
without  previous  drying  or  mixture '  (Raymond 
Mining  Gloss.  1881)  ;  see  also  quot.  1839. 

18x5  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  463  When  the  clay 
is  in  one  peculiar  state,  called  the  green  state.  1831  J. 
HOLLAND  Matttt/.  Metal  I.  71  Green  sand,  as  that  used  in 
moist  casting,  in  contradistinction  to  dry,  is  termed  by  the 
workmen.  1839  UKE  Diet.  Arts  516  Moulding  in  green 
sand. — The  name  green  is  given  to  a  mixture  of  the  sand  as 
it  comes  from  its  native  bed,  with  about  one  twelfth  its  hulk 
of  coal  reduced  to  powder,  and  damped  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  porous  compound.  1875  [see  GRERN-HOUSE  2].  1883 
Ckanib.  Jrnl.  80  \Pottery)  The  salt-glaze  process  must 
essentially  modify  the  ornamentation  of  the  ware,  since  it 
receives  it  in  the  stage  of  raw  or  green  clay.  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.,  Green  Ware  (Ceramics},  articles  just 
molded  or  otherwise  shaped,  before  drying  and  baking. 

1O.  Unaltered  by  time  or  natural  processes ;  fresh, 
new. 

a.  Of  a  wound  :  Recent,  fresh,  unhealed,  raw. 

i»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8670  To  winchestre  he  was  ilad  al 
mid  is  grene  wounde.  c  1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  622)  316 
WiJ>  his  blood  &  peynes  grene.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen^s 
Terap.  2  I  )j,  Is  nat  that  to  cure  an  vlcere  as  a  grene 
wounde?  i6nWooDALL  *$**#•.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)73  Resma.. 
is  excellent  for  the  cure  of  green  and  fresh  wounds.  i6a$ 
BACON  Ess.t  Rwenge  (Arb.)  503  A  Man  that  studieth  Re- 
venge, keepes 
would  heale. 


into  a  green  wound.    1760  HOME  o»gv 
a  green  wound.  At  first  I  felt  it  not.  1780  BURKE  A"/.  Bristol 
previous  to  Elect.  Wks.  III.  366  Whilst  the  wounds  of  those 
I  loved  were  yet  green.    1866  CONINGTON  sEntid  \\.  (1867) 
193  Her  death-wound  bleeding  yet  and  green. 
fig.  1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  v.  x.  393  Making  the 

Seen  wound  of  an  errour  fester  into  the  old  soare  of  an 
eresie. 

b.  Retaining  the  traces  of  newness ;  perceptibly 
fresh  or  recent.   Obs.  exc.  in  technical  uses. 

15..  Aberd.  Reg.  (Jam.\  New  and  greui  graves.     1611 
COTGR.,  Peindre  a  Jraiz,  to  paint  with  water-colours  on 
a  greene,  or  new-mortered,  wall.    1679  Trials  ofWakeman 
&c.  30  He  believes  that  the  hand  that  writ  the  Letter,  .and 
the  Bill  that  he  saw  green.. were  the  same.     1711  PERRY 
Daggenh.  Breach  87  The  Mischief  that  must  ensue  if  the    | 
Tide  went  over  such*  a  green  Bank  or  Wall  of  Earth.     1739    ; 
'R.  ¥>v\.\.'  \.v.Dcdckindus*Grobianu$\T\  Bid  'em  be  jogging,     j 
while  their  Boots  are  green.     1776  G.  SKMPLE  Building  in    \ 
Water  49  To  preserve  the  green  Mortar . .  from  being  washed 
away  before  it  would  get  proper  Time  to  cement.    1876 
F.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi.  Railw.  653  If  the  fire  is  'green' 
(that  is,  if  coals  have  only  lately  been  put  on). 

c.  -fOf  oil,  wine,  etc. :  Unmatured,  not  mellowed 
by  keeping ;  also,  in  favourable  sense,  fresh,  not  rank 
or  stale  (ofo.)-  Also  (.Sf.)  of  milk:  That  has  recently 
begun  to  flow  (after  child  bearing,  calving,  etc.). 

1483  Vulgaria  abs  Terentio  15  b.  This  wyne  is  ouyr 
grene,  that  is ryper.  1519 HORHAN  I'ulg.  41  A cuppe of grene 
[L.  anstt-rum}  wyne.  1606  HOLLAND  Stteto*.  22  His  Host 
set  before  him..olde  ranke  oile  in  steed  of  greene,  sweet, 
&  fresh.  1607 TOPSELL Four-f.  £easts(i6s%)  lojTwoounces 
of  this  Goats-grease,  and  a  pinte  of  green  Oyl  mixed  together. 
1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Fanne  632  Such  greene 
wines.,  are.,  more  hurt  full  than  any  other.  1712  STEELK 
Sped.  No.  264  P  5  It  [Port]  strengthens  Digestion,  .which 
green  Wines  of  any  kind  can't  do.  1768  Ross  Helenore  6 
Reed  that  her  milk  gat  wrang  fan  it  was  green.  1825  So 
JAMIESOS,  Green-milk,  milk  of  a  cow  just  calved,  Banffs. 

t  d.  Of  persons :  Recently  recovered  from  an 
illness  (const,  of).  Of  a  mother:  Recently  de- 
livered. Also,  green  in  earth  :  just  buried.  Obs. 

159*  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  Jul.  iv.  iii.  42  Where  bloody  Tybalt, 
yet  but  greene  in  earth,  Lies  festnng  in  his  shrow'd.  1598 
R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence,  Adelphi  v.  vii,  Its  the  better  a 
great  deale  then  the  greene  woman  be  brought  hither  thro 
the  streets.  1660  FULLER  Mixt  Contempt.  (1841)250  England 
is  this  green  woman,  lately  brought  to  bed  of  a  long-expected 
child,  Liberty.  1706  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4354/4  William  Coster 
..green  of  the  Small-pox.  1825-80  JAMIESON,  Green  cow, 
a  cow  recently  calved ;  denominated  from  the  freshness  of 
her  milk. 

111.  Combinations. 

11.  General  combinations :  a.  parasynthetic  and 
instrumental,  as  green-backed,  -bodied,  -bordered, 
-houghed^  -breasted,  -curtained,  -decked,  -edged, 
-embroidered,  -feathered,  -fringed,  -garbed,  -glazed, 
-grown,  -haired,  - headed \  -hearted,  -hewed,  -leaved,  \ 
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-legged,-Hia>:tlcd,-recessfJ,-ril>l'cd.-sei!,/id,-slicallui/, 
•striped,  -suited,  -throat at,  -/.v/'/W,  -veiiud,  --.car;  ,/, 
-winged  adjs.;  ;ilso  gntn-JUsk,  ^green-liavi: 
(=  having  green  ltavi>  ,  grtat-Uofya&p. 
1792  MAR.  RlOOBU  l\>y.  Mmtcirii  77  The  *  green-back 


Q  ,  . 

fluid  veynes  Of  the  *green  breast  fit  SIHMMI  tmbioydred 
Plaints,  1859  MRS.  CARLYLE/.^//.  III.sTheelegant  'green- 
curtained  bed.  1583  STANVHURST  sEneis  \\\.  (Arb.)  74  From 
thence  wee  trauayled  to  the  'greenedeckt  gaylye  Donysa. 
17*7-46  THOMSON  Summer  698  For  oft  these  valleys  shift 
Their  "  green-embroidered  robe  to  fiery  brown.  1655  Nl  • 
&  13  EN  NET  Health's  Improv.  11746)  169  Yet  [geese)  being 
taken  whilst  they  are  young,  *greenfeather'd,  and  well  fatted. 
1855  BROWNING  /V  Gvsitbtis,  A/en  <y  H'omen  149  A  girl 
bare-footed  brings  and  tumbles  Duwn  on  the  pavement, 
*green-flcsh  melons.  1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2126/4  A.  .Saddle 
*green-fring'd  round  the  Seat.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  vi.  In- 
trod.,  The  *green-garb'd  ranger.  1891  HODCKIN  Ex.  Early 
Eng.  Pottery  Introd.  9  The  *Green-glazed  Ware,  with  a  buff 
body  .  .  is  called  Tudor  ware.  1807  DOR.  WORDSWORTH  in 
Mem.  oJCoUortcin(\t&tf  \.  220  The  floor  of  the  alley..  is 
simply  meant  to  be  *green-grown,  which  it  will  in  a  short 
time  be  with  short  moss.  1776  MICKLE  tr.  Catnoens'  Lttsiati 
475  The  'green-hair'd  Nereids  tend  the  bowery  dells.  1847 
EMERSON  /Wwjt  1  857)  24  The  green-haired  forest.  1807-8 
W.  IRVING  Saintag,  (1824)  335  The  *  green  -headed  monkey 
of  Timandi.  z8$s  DICKENS  BUak-Ho.  xxxvii,  He  is  such  a 
cheery  fellow  .  .  Fresh  and  *green  -hearted  !  1508  DUNBAR 
Tua  Mariit  W€tnen  1  1  Ane  holyn  he  win  He  *grein  hewit. 
a  1849  J.  C  MANCAN  Poems  (1859)  357  Each  'green-leafy 
bosk  and  hollow.  1607  ROWLANDS  Fatuous  Hist.  39  Where 
shady  trees  Embrac'd  each  other  in  their  *  green-leave  arms. 
r  1620  Z.  BOVD  Zions  Flmws  (1855)  39  It  will  be  still 
*Greene  leaved.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PL  IV.  61  Green- 
leaved  Hound's-  tongue.  1678  RAY  Willughby'sOrnith.  299 
The  *green-leg'd  Horseman.  1831  CAKLYLE  Sart.  tffs.  in. 
viii,  A  huge  Troglodyte  Chasm,  with  frightful  *green- 
mantled  pools.  iSao  KEATS  Lamia  i.  144  Into  the  *gveen- 
recessed  woods  they  flew.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants 
(ed.  3  1  1  1  1.  308  "Green-ribbed  Spleen  wort.  1880  Plain  Hints 
Needlework  73  The  other  varieties  are  Nankin  cotton, 
"green-seeded,  etc.  1833  TENNYSON  Poems,  Lady  of  Shalott 
8  The  'greensheathed  daffodilly.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  I.  i.  191  *Greenstriped  onions.  1859  TENNYSON 
Guinevere  22  All  the  court  Green-suited,  but  with  plumes 
that  mock'd  the  may,  Had  been,  their  wont,  a-maying. 
1861  J.  GOULD  Trochilidat  II,  Delattria  viridipaitens, 
*  Green-throated  Cazique.  1848  ELIZA  COOK  Xmas  Sen* 
of  Poor  Man  i.  6  A  merry  Christmas  to  ye  all,  Who  sit 
beneath  the  *grecn-twined  roof.  1895  Oracle  Encycl.  I. 
565/2  The  *green-veined  white  butterfly.  17,.  Sir  Patrick 
Speits  xv.  in  Child  Ballads  (1885)  II.  22/2,  1  see  the  'green- 
waved  sea.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  V.  204  *Green- 
winged  Meadow  Orchis.  1895  Outing  (U.S.)  XXVII.  211/2 
A  pair  of  green-winged  teal. 

D.  complemental,  as  green-dropping,  -glimmer- 
*n£i  'gyww&i  -shining  adjs.  ;  green-stain  vb. 

159*  SHAKS.  /  V«.  #  Ad.  1176  She  crop's  the  stalke,  and  in 
the  breach  appeares,  *  Green-dropping  sap,  which  she  com- 
pares to  teares.  1859  TENNYSON  Lancelot  <$•  Elaine  482 
A  wild  wave..  *Green-glimmeringj  toward  the  summit.  1841 
LONGF.  Ckildr.  Lord's  Supper  81  E'en  as  the  "green  growing 
bud  is  unfolded  when  spring-tide  approaches.  1858  TENNY- 
SON in  Mem.  (1897)  I.  428  One  great  wave,  *green-shining, 
past,  .high  up  beside  the  vessel.  1856  AIRD  Poet.  Wks.  22 
Clover  leaves  "green-stain  his  corduroys. 

C.  qualifying  the  names   of  other  colours  (  = 


-grey,  -ytllffw  adjs.  (occas.  sbs.). 

1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Ckem.  281  Leaving  this  oxide 
in  'green-black,  anhydrous,  lustrous  crystals.  1844  LOUISA 
S.  COSTELLO  B£am  4-  Pyrenees  11.41  A  broad  space  of  clear 
*green-blue  sky  was  seen,  a  1843  SOUTHEV  Conttn.-pi.  Bk, 
Ser.  ii.  (1849)  602  That  *green-gotd  beetle,  the  most  splendid 
of  British  insects.  1868  W.  CORY  Lett.  $  Jrnls.  (1897)  240 
1876  '  SARAH  TVTLER  ' 
-grey  or  '  water  of 

e       e,    ear    o     e  .    1849  D.  CAMPBELL 

Inorg.  Ckem.  297  From  black,  becoming  blue-green,  *green- 
yellow,  deep-red. 

12.  Special  collocations:  green-book,  a  book 
with  a  green  cover,  spec,  an  official  publication 
of  the  Indian  Government  (cf.  BLUE-BOOK  )  ;  f  green 
box,  an  upper  box  at  a  theatre  ;  green-charge, 
gunpowder  of  which  the  ingredients  have  been 
mixed  but  have  not  yet  undergone  the  incorporating 
process  ;  t  green  coffer,  ?  a  strong  box  covered 
with  green  cloth  (cf.  GREEN  CLOTH)  ;  green  crop,  a 
crop  used  for  food  while  in  a  green  or  unripe  state, 
as  opposed  to  a  grain  crop,  hay  crop,  etc.  ;  green 
ebony,  the  wood  of  the  West  Indian  tree  Jacaratida 
ovalifolia  ;  also  of  Exco-caria  glandulosa  \  green 
fat,  the  green  gelatinous  portion  of  the  turtle, 
highly  esteemed  by  epicures  ;  T~green-fluned  a., 
of  oysters  (see  green  oyster  below)  ;  green  fire,  a 
pyrotechnical  composition,  consisting  of  sulphur, 
potassium  chlorate,  and  a  salt  of  barium,  which 
burns  with  a  green  flame  ;  green  gill  (  C7.S.),  the 
condition  of  oysters  when  tinged  green  by  feeding 
on  confervae  (cf.  GREEN  z».1  a  b)  ;  so  green-gill, 
-gilled  adjsn  affected  with  *green  gill  ';  green 
gland,  *  one  of  a  pair  of  large  glands  in  Crustacea, 
supposed  to  serve  as  kidneys'  (Webster  1890); 
green  glass,  a  coarse  kind  of  glass  of  a  green 
colour,  bottle-glass  ;  green  goods  //.,  counterfeit 
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greenbacks  (see  GREENBACK  sb.  i) ;  also  attrib.\ 
green-jerkin,  one  who  wears  a  green  jerkin,  a 
forester ;  green  manure,  a  mass  of  growing  plants 
ploughed  while  green  into  the  soil,  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  it;  hence  green- manuring  vbl.  sb.  ; 
green  oak,  the  wood  of  oak  branches  stained  green 
by  a  parasitic  fungus  (used  in  the  manufacture  of 
*  Tunbriclge  ware ') ;  green  oyster,  an  oyster 
coloured  green  (see  GREEN  v.1  2  b),  formerly  re- 
garded as  a  delicacy ;  green-plot  =  G  HASH-PLOT  ; 
green  ribbon,  a  ribbon  of  green  colour  worn  (a) 
as  the  badge  of  the  King's  Head  Club,  consisting 
of  supporters  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  (1679- 

1685);  uscdaS/r/d.  in  ^ green  ribbon  club ^  man\  (b) 
as  part  of  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle ; 
green  rod,  the  rod  borne  as  the  symbol  of  office 
by  the  Gentleman-ushers  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle;  fgreen  rushes,  fresh  rushes  spread  on 
the  floor  of  a  house  in  honour  of  a  guest  who 
is  a  great  stranger  ;  hence  used  as  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  or  welcome  on  seeing  a  person  who 
has  been  absent  a  long  while;  green-salted  a.t 
salted  down  without  tanning ;  green-seal,  attrib. 
of  certain  brands  of  wine,  distinguished  by  a 
green  seal  on  the  cork ;  green-shaving  Leather- 
dressing'  (see  quot.);  green-side  dial.,  grassy 
land,  pasture  land,  grass,  turf;  green-soil,  soil  in 
which  '  green  crops '  are  raised ;  hence  green-soil 
v.j  to  provide  with  such  a  soil;  f  green-staff, 
one  who  carries  a  green  staff ;  green-stick  Path.*  a 
term  applied  to  a  kind  of  fracture  (see  quot.  1885) ; 
green-stuff,  vegetation,  herbage  ;  //.  a  commercial 
term  for  green  vegetables ;  green  syrup  Sugar- 
manuf.,  the  syrup  which  flows  off  from  the  'loaves'; 
green  table,  a  table  covered  with  green  cloth ; 
hence  (a)  Hist,  the  board  of  Covenanting  notables 
which  ruled  Scotland  in  1638-1641 ;  (&)  a  gaming 
table  ;  green  tail,  a  kind  of  diarrhcea  incident  to 
deer;  green  tar  (see  quot.  1864);  green-ware 
t  (a)  =  greenstuff*  ;  (b)  see  9  d  ;  green  water, 
•f  (a)  some  remedy  for  venereal  disease ;  (b)  Med.t 
a  name  for  the  lochia  in  the  later  stage ;  (e)  the 
condition  of  the  river  Nile  when  the  water  is  low 
and  consequently  unwholesome.  J?QI  green  apron, 
ginger p,  hasting,  pea, pip,  tea,  etc.,  see  the  sbs. 

1892  Times  14  Apr.  7/3  The  results  of  these  studies  stand 
embodied  in  a  *  *Green-book '  of  extraordinary  interest. 
1751  Guide  to  Stage  10  Unless  they  [ladies]  take  a  fancy  to 
pass  away  the  time  en  deshabille  in  a  *green-box.  1808 
EARL  CARLISLK  Thoughts  on  Stag^c  10  [Formerly]  women 
of  the  town  quietly  took  their  stations  in  the  upper  boxes, 
called  the  green  boxes.  1876  VOYLE  Milit.  Diet.,  *Green 
Cfiarge.  1896  Globe  10  Nov.  3/3  A  '  greencharge  explosion  ' 
took  place  at  Messrs.  —  Gunpowder  Mills.  (11483  Liber 
Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  65  Thys  Countyng-house 
bathe  assigned  hym  one  charyotte  complete  &  a  sompter 
horse  for  the  *grene  coffyrs.  1843  JOHNSON  Farmer's 
Encycl.j  *Green  crops,  crops  which  are  consumed  on  the 
farm  in  their  unripe  state.  1849  Weale^s  Diet.  Terms, 
*Green  ebony  wood,  .is  used  for  round  rulers,  turnery,  mar- 
quetry-work, &c. ;  it  is  also  much  used  for  dyeing.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Green-ebony,  a  wood  obtained  from 
the  Jacaranda  ovalifolia,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
1830  BOOTH  Analyt.  Diet.  I.  101  The  more  highly  prized 
*Green  Fat ..  is  found  ..  round  the  abdomen.  1846  SOYER 
Gastron.  Regenerator  85  Make  choice  of  a  good  turtle 
. .  take  out  the  interior,  which  throw  away,  first  collecting 
the  green  fat  which  is  upon  it.  1870  DUBOIS  Cosmopolitan 
Cookery  56  To  prepare  the  turtle-soup  . .  add  to  it  some 
pieces  of  the  green  fat.  -  1645  HOUKU.  /,.7/.  (1650)  II.  n,  12, 
I  have  sent  you  ..  two  barrells  of  Colchester  oysters  . .  I 
presume  they  are  good,  and  all  *green  finnd.  1881  INGER- 
SOLL  Oyster  Industry  (icth  Census  U.S.)  185  In  1880  what 
the  oystermen  call  the  '  green-gill '  began  to  affect  the 
planted  oysters  in  Back  river.  Ibid.  245  In  Virginia,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  markets  what  are  called  'green-gill  "oysters. 
Some  say  they  are  diseased..  .The  negroes  claim  that  they 
are  the  best  in  Richmond.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys. 
Mech.  xxxvl.  277  The  courser  sort  of  Glass  (which  the 
Trades-men  are  wont  to  call  *  Green-glass).  1838  DICKENS 
O.  Twist  xxvii,  A  pint  green-glass  bottle.  1891  GUNTER 
Miss  Nobody  in.  xix.  223  The  janitor  . .  states  that  in  his 
opinion,  Stillman,  Myth  and  Co.  were  in  the  *  *green-goods ' 
business.  1888  Troy  Daily  Times  3  Feb.  (Farmer),  The 
green  goodsman  escaped,  for  the  only  proof  against  him  was 
[etc.].  1826  SCOTT  Wpodst.  xvii,  By  the  force  of  his  buffcoats 
and  his  "greenjerkins.  1842  J.  F.  W.  JOHNSTON  Agric. 
Chan.  141  Among  *green  manures  the  use  of  fresh  sea-ware 
deserves  especial  mention.  Ibid.  139  The  practice  of  *green 
manuring  has  been  in  use  from  very  early  periods.  1887 
PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomyc.  147  *Green  oak.  16..  in  Sprat 
Hist.  Roy.  Soc.  (1667)  308  *Green  Oysters,  Commonly  called 
Colchester-Oysters.  1858  EYTON  Oyster  27  The  '  green 
Oyster^'  formerly  in  such  high  repute,  is  now  gone  out 
of  fashion.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  28  A 
large  double  Walk,  and  a  "Green-Hot  in  the  Middle. 
1828  J.  R.  BEST  Italy  410  It  is  approached  by  a  neg- 
lected, implanted,  unfenced  green-plot.  1680  A.  AI.LAM 
Let.  Wood\2  Nov.  (Bodl.  MS.  Wood  F.  39  fol.  35)  Prat's 
sonn  ..hath  listed  himself  in  tothe*Green  Ribbon  Club.  1681 
WOOD  Life  12  Jan.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  512  Sr.  Southby  was  put 
aside,  for  being  a  green  ribband  man  and  saying  that '  the  old 
king'  [Charles  I]  'died  justly ',  and  speaking  against  the 
bishops  and  other  things.  1725  Lond.Gaz.  No.  6344/1  The 
L'arls  ..  had  the  Honour  to  be  invested  with  the  Green 
Ribbon.  1810  G.  ROSB  Diaries  (1860)  II.  482  His  Royal 
Highness  mentioned  the  vacancies  of  a  Blue,  a  Green,  and 
a  Red  Riband.  1813  Snorting  Mag.  XLV.  295  May  1  con- 
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gratulate  you,  my  Lord,  on  having  tbo  Green  riM'aud'/ 
1868  CrssANS  Iliin.il'k.  Her.  xviii.  11893)  =-*6  The  Officers 
attached  to  this  Noble  Order  (of  thu  Thistle]  are  :  llu-  lV:m; 
Lord  Lyon,  King-of-Arms  ;  and  the  Usher  of  the  *Green 
Rod.  14..  London  Lyckpeny  xi.  in  Skeat  Spec.  Eng.  Lit. 
26  '*Ryshes  yrene ',  an  other  gan  grttc.  1589  GHKKNK 
3fffM/&A(Arb.)  85  Indeedel>oron..it  is  long  since  wee  met 
.  .when  you  come  you  shall  haue  greene  rushes,  you  arr  such 
a  straunger.  i6oa  BKKTON  Wonders  worth  hcdriit^  ((Iro- 
sart)  5  Greene  rushes.  M.  Francisco  it  is  a  wonder  to  see 
you  heere  in  this  Country.  1885  C.  T.  DAVIS  Leather  i. 
55  *Green  salted  [hides]  arc  those  that  h;jve  been  salted 
and  are  thoroughly  cured.  1871  LEGKANU  Cambr.  Freshnt. 
8  After  having  discussed  a  bottle  of  his  particular  "green- 
seal  claret.  1885  Harper's  Mat;.  Jan.  275/1  The  hides 
are  next  trimmed  with  a  knife.,  and  (*greeii-shaving  *  in 
turn  removes  the  roughness  from  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin. 
1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  11.  in,  A  christall  rill  Which 
from  the  *greenside  of  the  flowry  bancke  Eat  doune  a  chan- 
nell.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  W.  Rug.  I.  326  Greenside,  grass. 
turf,  greensward.  1880  W.  Cornw.  Gloss.,  Green.  stde>  land 
kept  in  pasture.  '  The  green  side  is  the  most  profitable  after 
all'.  1805  FORSYTH  Bean  ties  Scotl.  II.  66  The  soils.. are.. 


the  whole  of  this  little  field,  a  1618  SYLVESTER  Hymn  of 
A  Ims  240  But  reverend  *  Green-Staves,  what's  all  this  to  you  ? 
1885  SIR  W.  ROBERTS  Treat.  Urin.  $  Ken.  Dis.  i.  (ed.  4)  8 
When  sharply  bent  they  [flax-fibres]  break  with  a  '  *green- 
stick  '  fracture.  1885  Syd.  Sec.  Lex.,  Greenstick  fracture t 
a  form  of  fracture  of  a  long  bone  in  which  whilst  one  side  of 
the  bone  is  broken  the  other  is  only  bent.  It  occurs  chiefly 
in  the  soft  bones  of  children.  1851  MAYHEW  Loud.  Labour 
II.  97/1  Street  sellers  of  **green  stuff',  including  water- 
cresses,  chickweed  and  gruVse!,  turf,  £c.  1891  Daily  News 
30  Dec.  2/7  The  potato  trade  is  very  flat.  Greenstuffs  in  more 
than  adequate  supply  for  the  slack  demand.  1895  Atlantic 
Monthly  Mar.  340  Fields  of  greenstuff  and  forage.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  1209  The  syrup  which  flows  off  spon- 
taneously is  called  *green  syrup,  a  1670  SPALDING  Troitb. 
Chas.  /jiSzS)  I.  119  He  took  also  with  him  to  the  *Grein 
Table,  the  marquess1  boy  ..  with  a?ie  other  called  Gordon 
.  .for  alleadged  saying  they  would  shoot  Felt  Lesslie.  1825 
BROCKKTT  N.  C.  Words.,  Green-fable,  the  large  table  in 
the  Guildhall,  of  Newcastle.  1861  THACKERAY  B.  Lyndon 
ix,  His  [the  merchant's]  bales  of  dirty  indigo  are  his  dice 
.  .and  the  sea  is  his  green  table.  1893  Daily  News  24  Mar. 
5/7  '  Do  that ',  say  the  Ryhope  miners,  'and  then  we  will 
meet  you  round  a  green  taule  and  discuss  this  question 
of  markets  and  prices '.  1847  HALLIWELL  *Green-taill,  a 
diarrhcea  in  deer,  to  which  they  are  often  subject.  North. 
1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  50  "Green  Tar.  1x1864  GESNER 
Coal t  Petrol.,  etc.  (1865)  43  There  is  a  petroleum  spring 
in  St.  Andrew's  parish,  Baroadoes,  The  product  of  this 
spring  has  been  sold  under  the  name  of  'green  tar1,  and 
'Barbadoes  tar*.  1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandm. 
IV.  in.  104  Turneps,  Clover  and  other  *Green-ware.  1629 
MASSINCER  Pictures,  ii,  He's  acquainted  With  the  *green 
water,  and  the  spitting-pill's  Familiar  to  him.  1841  F.  H. 
RAMSBOTHAM  Obstet.  Med.  fy  Sitrg,  192  Before  its  final 
departure  it  becomes  of  a  serous  character  possessing  a 
greenish  tint ;  it  is  then  known,  in  the  language  of  the 
lying-in  room,  by  the  name  of  the  green  waters.  1896 
Daily  Neius  22  July  5/3  We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the 
unhealthiest  period  of  the  year  in  this  country — the  season 
of  '  the  green  water '. 

b.  In  names  of  animals  :  green  bass,  the  black 
bass  (see  BASS  si>.i  i  b);  green  bird  -  GREENFINCH 
i ;  green  blights,  plant-lice,  aphides;  green  bone, 
(a)  the  garfish ;  (^)  the  viviparous  blenny ;  green- 
bottle,  a  fly  (Musca  Cxsar)  having  a  green  body ; 
green  bug,  ?a  kind  of  plant-louse  [cf.  Y.punaise 
desbois\\  green-cod, f  (a)  =  GBEEN-FISHI;  (b}  the 
Coal-fish,  Gadusvtrens;  (f)  the  Cultus  Cod,  Ophi- 
odon  elongatus ;  green  cormorant,  a  name  in  Ire- 
land for  the  shag,  Phalacrocorax  graculus ;  green 
crab,  the  common  shore  crab,  Carcinus  mxnas  ; 
green  drake,  an  angler's  name  for  the  common 
May-fly,  Ephemera  vulgata ;  green  eel(  Australian), 
Murxna  afra  ;  green  grosbeak  --•=  GREENFINCH 
r  ;  green  heron,  an  American  heron  (Ardea  vires- 
<v»j)with  dark  green  back  and  wings ;  green-leek, 
an  Australian  parrakeet  (see  quot.);  green  linnet 
=  GREENFINCH  i  ;  green-louse,  a  plant-louse  or 
aphis ;  green  plover,  the  lapwing ;  green -pollack, 
the  coal-fish  ;  green  swallow,  the  short-bill,  Phi- 
balurajlavirostris,  of  Brazil  (Craig  1847) ;  green- 
tail  (Jly)j  a  name  for  the  grannom  fly;  green- 
tree  ant,  the  common  Queensland  ant ;  green- 
wing,  the  green-winged  teal,  Qiterqttedula  crecca 
of  Europe,  Q.  carolinensis  of  America.  For  green 
grasshopper,  leech,  lizard,  monkey,  turtle*  wood- 
pecker-,  etc.,  see  the  sbs.  Also  GREENBACK,  GREEN- 
FINCH, etc. 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.(eA.  4)  160  Black,  White,  and 
*Green  Bass.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  438/1  The  boys 
called  the  rock  bass  the  'black  bass',  while  large  and  small- 
mouth  black  bass  were  known  as  'green  '  bass.  1678  Lond. 


our*  Fishers'  call  it  the  Gar  fish  . .  Some  call  it  the  *Green- 
bone.  1805  G.  BARRY  Orkney  Isl.  291  The  Viviparous  Blenny 
(blennins  mviparu$\  from  the  colour  of  the  back-bone,  has 
here  got  the  name  of  greenbone.  188?  E.  P.  RAMSAY  A.W- 
Fishes  N.  S.  Wales  29  Reloneferox*  the  '  Long  Tom  '  of  the 
fishermen, '  green-bone ',  and  *  gar-fish  '  of  Europeans.  x86a 
All  Year  Round  13  Sept.  7  The  "green- bottle,  Musca 


GBEEN. 

C&sar,  thrives  best  on  carrion  and  curpscs.     1711  J.  JAMKS 
tr.    Lc   /<'/<>W,v   ^<in/i-Hiut?    ij\   Inserts   lli;U   attack    Kruil- 

.'  .    Green-Bug    [png,  f.JUMais],  E*r-Wl|  .      1750 

[bee  GKEKN-KI.V  a).  1838  Lett.  Jr.  JI/,i</ras(iB+3)  aosTln-n- 
is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  in  India  as  those  ^recn  bugs. 
1667  Lond.  Gas.  No.  195/1  A  French  Vessel  of  70  I  un 
with*Green Cod.  1880-4  <•'•  1  >AV Fix/us  (it.  />V/V.  «r  irel.  1. 295 
f , 'tut 'us  ftfnnw ••Coftl'filO  -  .;>!••"  locally  as. .  green-cod,  green- 
pollack,  gray-lord.  1884-5  Kivcrside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III. 
253  The  cod-fish  (.Ophiodon  elongatns) . .  U  also  called  bastard 
cod,  cultus  cod,  green  cod,  buffalo  cod,  etc.  1883  Fisheries 
F.xhib*  Catal.  (ed.  4*  115  "Green  Cormorant.  1863  J.  G. 
WoooATo/.  Hist.  III.  580  Any  living  thing  that  can  be 
caught  becomes  prey  to  the  "Green-Crab.  1676  COTTON 
II' alt  otis  Angler  \\.  323  The  *Green-drake  and  Stone-fly. 
1787  [see  GREY  A.  8,  grey-drake}.  1884  [see  DRAKE  sf>.1  4], 
1883  E.  P.  RAMSAY  Food-Fishes  N.  S.  Wales  30  Conger 
Inbitita  and  Mnrxna  afra,  the  'rock'  and  '"green"  eels. 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  483/1  The  "Green  Grosbeak  or  Green- 
finch. 1883  Century  Mag.  653  Among  the  most  common 
birds  are  the  "green  heron.  1848  J.  GOULD  Birds  Austral. 
V.  pi.  \sPolytelisfiarrabandi, .  ,*Grccn-)eek  of  the  Colonists 
of  New  South  Wales.  1678  "Green  Linnet  [see  GREEN- 
FINCH i].  1893  NEWTON  Did.  Birds  383  Greenfinch  or 
Green  Linnet,  as  it  is  very  often  calltd.  1822-34  Good's 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  264, 1  have  seen. .a  hop-ground  com- 
pletely overrun  and  desolated  by  the  aphis  humnli  or  hop 
*green-louse.  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  iv.  iii. 
83  Gray,  *Greene  and  Bastard  Plover.  1883  V.  STUART 
EgyPt  383  Underneath  the  left-hand  tower  of  the  pavilion 
may  be  ooserved  a  bird  squatting  on  a  bowl,  .it  represents 
a  green  plover.  1880-4  *Green  pollack  [see  green  cod  above]. 
1787,  1834  *Green-tail  [see  GRANNOM].  1847  LEICHHARDT 
Jrnl.  ix.  294  It  was  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Lynd  that  we 
first  saw  the  "green-tree  ant.  1895  t?«/r>/£(U.S.)  Dec.  212/1 
They  were  soon  joined  by  more  "green-wings. 

c.  In  names  of  plants  and  fruits :  green  arrow, 
dial,  corruption  of  Green  Yarrow,  Achillea  Mille- 
folium  ;  green  ash,  a  variety  of  the  ash  tree  (see 
quot.  1882) ;  green-bind,  a  variety  of  hop;  green 
brier,  an  American  name  for  Smilax  ( 7'reas.  Bot* 
1866);  green  broom,  the  common  broom,  Saro- 
thamnus  or  Cytisus  $coparius ;  green  dragon,  (a) 
(h.Q^Awctf.Dracttnculus'Uttlgaris  (formerly /4  #*//;#  2),} 
=  DRAGON*  i4;  ^)  the  U.S.  plant  Arisxma  Dra- 
contiitm,  dragon-root  (Webster  1864);  fgreen 
endive,  J.actuca  virosa  or  L.  Scariola  ;  f  green 
fillet,  a  kind  of  apple  (see  quot.);  green  laver, 
an  edible  seaweed,  Ulva  Lactuca  and  U.  latissima, 
also  called  locally  green  oyster  (Morris  Austral 
EngC]  and  green  sloke  (Jam.) ;  f  green  mustard, 
a  name  for  pepperwort,  Lepidium  latifolium ; 
green  withe,  a  climbing  orchid  of  Jamaica, 
Vanilla  daviculata\  green- wort,  sneeze-wort, 
Achillea  Ftarmica.  For  green  hellebore^  osier ;  rose, 
spleen-wort,  thistle,  etc.,  see  the  sbs.  Also  GREEN- 
GAGE, GREENHEART,  GREEN  SAUCE,  GREENWEEU. 

1886  Suffolk  Rime  in  Britten  &  Holland  Plant-n.  s.  v. 
Arrow,  *Green  'Arrow,  Green  'Arrow,  you  bears  a  white 
blow.  1898  RIDER  HAGGARD  in  Lougni.  Mag.  Oct.  500, 
I  found  the  wildflower  called  Green-arrow  in  bloom.  1843 
MAHRYAT  M.  Violet  xliv.  367  A  luxuriant  growth  of  noble 
timber,  such  as . .  blue  and  *green  ash.  1882  Garden  23  Sept. 
273/1  The  green  Ash . .  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  young 
shoots.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.  (1807)  II.  233 
This  plant  [the  hop].. has  several  varieties,  as  the  red- 
bind,  the  "green-bind,  the  white-bind.  1733  MILLER 
Card.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Cytiso-genista^  Common  (or  *Green) 
Broom.  1840  PAXTON  Bot.  Dict,^  *Green  Dragon.  1548 
TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  45  Lactuca, .The  thyrde  sorte  is 
called  in  latin  Lactuca  syluestris,  in  englishe  *greene 


had  other  kinds  of  fillets.  This  which  1  commend  . .  was  a 
small,  round,  and  green  Apple  full  of  black  spots.  1829 
LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  941  The  "green  laver  which,  stewed 
with  lemon  juice,  is  so  much  esteemed  in  England,  is  the 
Ulva  lactuca.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  Suppl.,  "Greene  Mus- 
tard is  Dittander.  1725  SLOANE  Jamaica  II.  160  "Green- 
with.  This  plant  hangs  down  from  the  branches  of  trees. 
1854  S.  THOMSON  WiU  VI.  ill.  (ed.  4)  241  The  "greenwort, 
or  Achillea  ftarmica. 

d.  In  names  of  mineral  and  chemical  substances : 
t  green  brass  =  VERDIGRIS  ;  green  diallage,  (a) 
DiALLAGE.a  variety  of  pyroxene ;  (o)  —  SMARAUDITE, 
a  variety  of  amphibole  ;  green  drops, '  a  coloured 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate'  (.Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1886);  green  earth  =  GLAUCONITE;  green  gold 
?  Oiis.,  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver ;  green  iron  ore 
=  DUFRENITE  ;  greon  lead  ore  =  PVROMOHPHITE  ; 
green  marble  =  SERPENTINE;  green  mineral - 
MALACHITE.  For  green  bice,  copperas,  iodide  of 
mercury,  salt  of  Magnus,  vilriol,  etc.,  see  the  sbs. 
Also  GREENSTONE. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  clxxxviii.  (1495)  729 
Vyneygre  fretyth  metalles  and  gendreth  therof  dyuers 
colours :  as  Serusa  of  leed,  "grene  brasse  of  copur  and 
Lazurium  of  syluer.  1837  DANA  Syst.  Min.  305  "Green  Dial- 
lage, Kokkotit,  Baikalit.  1794  KIRWAN  Eiem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I. 
196  "Green  Earth.  1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  212  Green  Earth  is 
common,  lining  the  cavities  in  amygdaloid  throughout  the 
basaltic  range.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  72  An  alloy 
of  silver  with  gold  produces  "green  gold.  1825  J.  NICHOL- 
SON Operat.  Mechanic  724  To  heighten  the  colour  of  Green 
Gold.  1864  WATTS  Diet.  Cliem.  II.  944  "Green  Iron  Ore, 
native  ferric  phosphate.  Ibid.,  'Green  had  ore,  arsenio- 
phosphateof  lead  with  chloride  of  lead.  1879  ROSSITKR  Diet. 
Sci.  Terms,  "Green  marble  =  Serpentine.  1844  HOBLYN 
Diet.  Med.,  *Gmir  mineral,  a  carbonate  of  copper,  used 
as  a  pigment. 


GREEN. 

B.  sb. 

1.  The  adj.  used  absol.   That  which  is  green ;  the 
green  part  of  anything. 


2.  Green  colour.  In  //.  =  different  tints  uf  green, 
t  hi  green :  on  a  (heraldic)  field  of  green.  06s. 

cizoe  LAY.  24652  pat  heo  wolden  of  aiie  heowen  heorc 
claSes  habben.  Sum  hafde  whit  sum  hafden  raid,  sum  hafde 
god  grene  xc.  a  IMS  Atur.  X-  1S°  Orene  ouer  alle  heowes 
FroureS  mest  eien.  c  1386  CIIAUCEK  Sec,  Nun  s  Pro!.  90  Or, 


and  Gowlis  in  grene . .  Ane  Tyger*  1644  DIGBV  Malta  Soul 
(1645)  39  By  severall  compounding*  of  these  extreames, 
reds,  blewes,  yellowes,  greenes,  ana  all  other  intermediate 
colours  may  be  generated.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vii.  479  In  all 
the  liveries  deck'd  of  Summer's  pride,  With  spots  of  gold  and 
purple,  azure  and  green.  1687  B.  RANDOLPH  fret.  i/. 
Archipelago  107  The  sea  had  a  continual  passage  over  us, 
so  as  our  Deck  was  covered  with  a  green.  1704  POPE 
Windsor  For.  216  In  the  clear  azure  gleam  the  flocks  are 
seen,  And  floating  forests  paint  the  waves  with  green.  x8»x 
CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing  iii.  176  Light-yellow  has  much  clear- 
ness and  beauty  on  purple  and  green.  1873  SYMONDS  Crk. 
Poets  xii.404  Its  [theolive's]  pearly  greys  and  softened  greens. 

b.  with  defining   word   prefixed,    indicating   a 
particular  kind  or  shade  of  green,  as  cedar,  celan- 
dine, emerald,  grape,  leek,  parrot,  pea,  Russian, 
sea,  Spanish,  vine-leaf  green,  etc. 

a  1500  Flower  <$•  Leaf  35  Leves  new  . .  Some  very  rede, 
and  some  a  glad  light  grene.  15..  [see  goose-turd:  GOOSE 
so.  7].  x6ix  COTGR.,  Vcrd  gay,  a  Popiniay  greene. .  Verdet, 
Spanish  greene.  1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphicc  84  The 
best  is  Cedar-green.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  dyers 
make  divers  shades,  or  casts  of  green,  as  light  green,  yellow 
green,  grass  green,  laurel  green,  sea  green,  dark  green, 
parrot  green,  and  celadon  green,  c  1750  SHENSTONE  Elegies 
tv.  a  Near  some  lone  fane  or  yew's  funereal  green.  1805-17 
R.  JAMESON  C/iar.  Milt.  (ed.  3)  67  Verdigris-green  is 
emerald-green  mixed  with  much  Berlin-blue,  anoa  little 
white. . .  Mountain-green  is  emerald-green,  mixed  with  much 
blue,  and  a  little  yellowish-grey. .  .Leek-green  is  emerald- 
green,  with  bluish-grey  and  a  little  brown.  It  is  the  Sap- 
green  of  painters.  1818  La  Belle  Assemblee  XVII.  No. 
106.  38/6  The  most  fashionable  colours  in  this  material 
are,  vine-leaf  green  [etc.].  1881  J.  GRANT  Camcronians  I. 
i.  7  One  [of  his  eyes]  was  a  species  of  bilious  green.  1899 
Daily  News  16  Sept.  7/4  Lovely  shades  of  green,  such  as 
grape,  pistachio,  and  reed-green. 

c.  ( To  see  any)  green  in  one's  eye  :  signs  of  in- 
experience or  gullibility.     (Cf.  A.  I  h.) 

^  1859  Slang  Diet,  s.v., '  Do  you  see  any  green  in  my  eye  ? ' 
ironical  question  in  a  dispute.  1883  ATKIN  House  Scraps 

(1887)  161  Major  P 's  unco*  sly,  T  here  is  no  green  about 

his  eye.  1894  BLACKMORE  Perlycross  189  Sergeant,  do  you 
see  any  green  in  my  eye? 

3.  A  green  dye  or  pigment ;  usually  with  some 
defining   word   prefixed,  as   bladder,  Brunswick, 
chrome,  emerald,  Hungary,   mineral,   mountain, 
Paris,  Prussian,  Saxon,  Scheelfs,  Veronese,  etc. 

16x1  COTGR.  s.v.  Ckevrc,  Vcrd  tie  chevre,  a  kind  of  sand 
whereof  Painters  make  their  greenes.  I7a7-4x  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.,  Mountain  Green  or  Hungary  Green,  is  a  sort  of 
greenish  powder  found,  .among  the  mountains  of  Kernausent 
in  Hungary.  The  painters  make  use  of  this  Colour  for  a  grass 
green.  1816  J.  SMITH  fanoramaSci.  fj  Art  II.  556 Sulphate 
of  indigo  is  used  for  Saxon  greens.  1839  URE  Diet.  A  rts  793 
Malachite,  or  mountain  green.  Ibid.  1094  Scheele's  Green, 
is  a  pulverulent  arsenite  of  copper.  1849  D.  CAMPBELL 
Inorg.  Cliem.  218  When  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  is  added,  it  gives  a  blue 
precipitate,  which  on  boiling  assumes  a  green  tint ;  it . .  is 
known  in  commerce  as  mineral  green.  1887  Anter. 
Naturalist  XXI.  481  The  insecticide  employed  was  Paris 
green.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Apr.  3/1  Paris  green,  an  insoluble 
arsenite  of  copper. 

4.  Green  clothing  or  dress,  ///.  andyf^. ;  f  green 
cloth,    f  Also  pi,  green  dresses. 

1:1330  Sir  Tristr.  1380  A  schip  wi)>  grene  and  gray,  Wib 


in  grene  al  newe  a-geyn.  14. .  [pomaiton  657  (Kolbing) 
A  hunter  all  in  grene.  1411  HOCCLEVE  Dt  Keg.  Princ.  696 
And  where  ben  my  gounes  of  scarlet, . .  blewes  sadde  &  lighte, 
Grenes  also.  1673  [R.  LEIGH]  Transp.Reh.  112  Would  not 
exchange  his  royal  purple  for  a  forresters  green.  1810  [see 
GREENMAN  i). 

5.  Antiij.  As  the  distinctive  colour  of  one  of  the 
factions  in  the  circus.     Also  //.  the  adherents  of 
this  faction.     (Cf.  FACTION  sl>.  2  b.) 

1693  CONGREVE  in  Dry  Jen's  Juvenal  Sat.  xi.  35  The  Green 
have  won  the  Honour  of  the  Day.  1884  iglX.  Cent.  Dec. 
999  What  light  is  thrown  on  the  history  of  Byzantium  by 
talking  of  the  '  Blues '  and  the  '  Greens '  ? 

6.  The  emblematic  colour  of  Ireland  'suggested 
by  '  Green  Erin' :  see  A  2)  ;  hence  adopted  as  the 
distinctive  colour  of  the  '  nationalist '  party 

1797  Sow.  '  The  Slum  van  vocU',  What  colour  should 
be  seen  Where  our  fathers'  homes  have  been,  But  our  own 
immortal  Green?  c  1708^;^,  •  TheWearingoftlu  Green', 

They  are  hanging  men  anj '—  -• 

green,  c  1798  HOPE  in  Ms 
(1887)  99  We  fell  to  work, 
and  Green  both  together. 

7.  Elliptically  for  a  green  species  or  variety  of  an 
animal  or  a  substance,  the  nature  of  which  is  ex- 
plained by  the  context,  e.g.  a  green  bird,  etc. 

1895  Outing  iU.  S.)  XXVI.  69/2,  I  made  out  the  blue 
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yellow-back,  ..  the  blackpoll  and  the  black- throated  green. 
1807  Ibid.  XXX.  380/2  It  seems  that  they  were  out  of 
tobacco,  and  had  been  able  to  get  only  the  '  long  green '  that 
the  mountaineers  used. 

8.  Greenness,  as  indicative  of  vigorous  growth  or 
youth;  vigour,  youth  fulness,  virility;   phr.  /;/  the 
green,  in  the  period  of  youthful  growth  or  vigour. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  xcu.  iv,  Like  cedar  high,  And 
like  date-bearing  tree,  For  greene  and  growth  the  just  shall 
"be.  1597  MIODLETON  Wisdom  Solomon  xi.  21  Man  had  . . 
perish'd  in  the  spring-time  of  his  green.  1850  TENNYSON  In 
Mem.  Ixxv,  Thy  leaf  has  perish'd  m  the  green.  1866  NEALE 
Sequences  fy  f/yimis  26  How  this  saplessness  shall  flush  to 
green.  1886  C.  H.  PARKHURST  Sert/i.  15  May,  in  Crafts 
Sabb.  for  Man  267  All  disobedience  is  anarchy,  young 
anarchy,  anarchy  in  the  green. 

9.  Verdure,  vegetation,  greenery. 

1 1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  523  The  bittre  frostes  with  the 
sleet  and  reyn  Destroyed  hath  the  grene  in  euery  yerd. 
1436  LYDC.  DC  Guil.  Pilgr.  3814  With  newe  grene  agayn 
Clothen  the  busshes  in  ther  mancr.  1563  B.  GOOGK  kglogs 
i.  (Arb.)  31  The  Ram.  .forceth  ground  tyat  spoyld  of  grene 
Did  lye),  newe  grene  to  yelde.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barba- 
does  (.1673)  50  Poor  Sambo  . .  and  as  good  a  natur'd  poor 
soul,  as  ever  wore  black,  or  eat  green.  1710  ADDISON 
y'aM'r No.  218  f  i  This  Summer,  .while  the  Green  was  new. 
1725  POPE  Odyss.  v.  90  Vines . .  With  purple  clusters  blushing 
through  the  green.  i88a  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Renewal  of 
Youth  183  Allthe  scarlet  flowers  and  tossing  green. 

flO.  A  tree,  herb,  or  plant.  Also  spec.t  an  ever- 
green. (Mostly  in  plural.)  Obs. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxxvi.  2  Als  wortes  of  grenes  [Vulg. 
olera  herbarnm\  tite  fal  sal  J>ai.  1593  T.  WATSON  Tears 
Fnncie  xlvii.  Poems  (Arb.)  202  How  each  pleasant  greene, 
Will  nowrenew  his  sommei  s  liuerie.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort, 
(1729)  196  Myrtles,  Laurels,  and  other  curious  Greens.  1679- 
88  Seer.  Strz*.  Money  Cfuis.  <fr  Jits.  (Caniden)  121  Several 
orange  trees  and  other  greens.  1688  R.  HoLM&Arrttoury  u, 
86/2  Greens  are  such  Trees  or  Herbs  as  are  green  alt  the  year. 
1698  M.  LISTER  Journ.  Paris  (1609)  204  Their  Oleanders, 
Laurels,  Lentiscus'sand  most  other  Greens  had  suffered  miser- 
ably, c  17x0  C.  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  142  A  large  fountaine . . 
with  rlower  potts  and  Greens  set  round  ye  Brimm.  1711  POPE 
Temp.  Fame  2  In  that  soft  season  when  descending  show'rs 
Call  forth  the  greens,  and  wake  the  rising  flow'rs,  17x9 
YOUNG  Revenge  v.  ii,  How  every  green  is  as  the  ivy  pale  ! 

11.  plural,  f  a.  The  green  parts  of  a  plant  or 
flower.  Obs. 

c  1600  Ace.  Bk.  W.  Wruy  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  80  Take 
the  leaues  of  Blew  violetes  seperated  from  theire  stalkes 
and  grenes.  1620  MARKHAM  Farew,  Husb.  n.  xvii.  (1668) 
84  That  the  wind  and  Sun  may  get  into  it,  and  dry  the 
greens  more  sufficiently. 

b.  Freshly-cut  branches  or  leaves,  or  other 
greenery  used  for  decoration.  Now  U.S. 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  192  The  peaceful  Ground, 
Which  only  Turfs  and  Greens  for  Altars  found.  vjotLond. 
Gaz.  No.  3842/3  A  Triumphal  Arch,  .adorned  with  Greens 
and  Flowers.  1767  DODD  Pious  Memory  44  Poems  194 
Strew  thy  greens  and  flowers  so  sweet.  1878  MRS.  STOWE 
Poganuc  P.  iv.  (ed.  3)  30  The  Christmas  greens  in  the 
church.  1897  Globe  18  Feb.  6/4  The  staircase  was  '  trimmed 
with  greens ',  to  use  the  expression  current  in  the  States. 

C.  Green  vegetables  such  as  are  boiled  for  the 
table,  colloq. 

In  London  applied  spec,  to  certain  smaller  varieties  of 
the  cabbage  kind,  and  to  the  young  sprouts  of  cabbage.  In 
dialectal  use  the  specific  application  varies.  The  American 
Diets,  refer  to  spinach  and  the  leaves  of  dandelion  and  beet 
as  the  examples  of  what  would  be  called  'greens*. 

1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  91  Fresh  provisions 
.  .such  as  roots,  greens,  hogs,  and  fowls.  1748  Ansoris  Voy. 
u.  iii.  141  Greens,  as  wild  celery,  nettle-tops,  etc.  1749 
WESLEY  Ace.  Sc/t,  Kingswood  5  Bacon  and  Greens.  1783 


MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  15  July,  At  Mr.  Garrick's  table  [he] 
called  out  to  a  very  timid  young  woman  to  help  him  to 
some  greens.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq,  xxxv,  A  few  half-culd 
greens  and  potatoes.  1825  JAMIESON,  Green  Kail,  i.  That 
plain  species  of  green  colewort  which  does  not  assume  a 
round  form  like  savoys,  or  become  curled ;  called  German 
Greens.  1843  PEREIRA  food  f  Diet  382  The  Cabbage  Tribe 
includes  the  Cabbage  (both  white  and  red),  the  Savoy,  Greens, 
the  Cauliflower,  and  Broccoli.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Ltbr.  Pract. 
Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  149  The  Dwarf  winter  greens  not  being  re- 
quired to  attain  much  size  before  the  winter.  1860  DELAMKR 
Kitck.  Card.  (1861)  169  Clear  away  the . .  rotting  leaves  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  stems  of  broccoli,  savoys,  and  other 
winter  greens.  1861  Dy  CHAILLC  Equal.  Afr.  viii.  (ed.  2)93 
The  leaves  [of  the  manioc] . .  make  excellent  '  greens '.  1883 
Eneycl.  Amer.  I.  199/2  Vegetables,  which  he  [the  Western 
man]  prefers  to  call  greens,  he  does  not  know,  unless  it  be  in 
i  the  shape  of  roasting  ears. 

sing.  1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  86  We  found  near  the 
Moodo's  nuuse,  the  green,  called  by  the  Malays  Assimum. 
t  d.  Green  food.  Obs. 

1737  Philip  Quarll  (1816)  54  Finding  by  the  greens  in  its 
mouth  it  was  not  a  beast  of  prey. 

fe.  The  plant  Duckweed.    (£f. grains,  GRAIN 
sb,  4  c.)  Obs. 

i$i6Gt.  Herbal tx&x.,  (1529)  P  j,  DC  lenticula  aque.  Grenes 
or  duckes  meate. 

12.  Grassy  ground  ;  a  grassy  spot.     Now  rare. 

(.  1300  Havelok  2840  Sket  was  be  swike  on  be  asse  Icyd, 
And  led  vntil  bat  ilke  grene.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron. 
(iSio)  2  Ine  ..  wente  to  be  bataile  in  a  fulle  faire  grene. 
c  1400  Dtstr.  Troy  7732  The  grete  horses  on  the  grene 
girdon  abacke.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  Hi.  534  Behald  on  this 
greynnowdercart  neploghisleft.  i6o3KNOLLES///.s^.7"/'r-ti 
(1621)  966  All  enriched  with  goodly  gardens  and  pleasant 

freenes.  1625  BACON  Ess.t  Ganieru  (Arb.)  558  The  Greene 
ath  two  pleasures ;  The  one,  because  nothing  is  more 
Pleasant  to  the  Eye,  then  Greene  Grasse  kept  finely  shorne ; 
The  other,  because  it  will  give  you  a  fatre  Alley  in  the  midst 
[etc.].  1667  MILTON  P.L.  iv.  325  Under  a  tuft  of  shade  that 
on  a  green  Stood  whispering  soft.  1715  POPE  Iliad  in.  223 
Though  some  of  larger  stature  tread  the  green.  183*  TENNY- 


GREEN. 

SON  Pal.  Artxxvii,  In  some  fair  space  of  sloping  greens. 
1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xix,  You. .nearly  put  your  foot  in 
it  by  chaffing  old  Chorley  about  selling  the  piece  of  green. 
b.  A  piece  of  public  or  common  grassy  land 
situated  in  or  near  a  town  or  village,  from  which 
it  often  takes  its  name  ;  a  *  village  green '. 

1477  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  35  Adam  Strath 
till  haue  the  Schripraw,  with  the  Grene.  1509  Mem.  Ripon 
(Surtees)  III.  17^,  j  grangia  juxta  Bondegate  Greyn  in 
tenura  relicta- Job.  Tomlynson.  c  1533  Si  it  T.  MORE  Confttt. 
Barnes  Wks.  792/2  If  Barns  had  not  tolde  vs  so,  we  woulde 
haue  went  that  Christe  had  bode  hym.  .tarye  til!  he  coulde 

S:ate  all  the  knowen  catholike  church  together  vpon  a 
reene.  1606  Nottingham  Rcc.  IV.  280  Common  balkes 
and  greens  within  and  about  the  feilds  of  this  towne.  1718 
Freethinker  No.  80.  173  Every  Holiday,  she  danced  upon 
the  Green.  1770  GOLOSM.  Des.  Vill.  ^  Sweet  Auburn  !  love- 
litbi  village  of  the  plain,  How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er 
thy  green.  1805  I-OKSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  II.  131  The 
principal  market  for  sheep  and  lambs  . .  is  held  on  a  large 
g.reen.  1835  TIIIRLWALL  Greece  I.  x.  389  Sports,  not  essen- 
tially different  from  those  of  our  village  greens.  1870  E. 
PEACOCK  Rolf  Skirl.  III.  234  On  the  southern  side  of 
Wivilby  was  a  little  green!  1888  P,  DARYL  Ireland's  Disease 
8  Dublin  is  provided  with  fine  public  gardens  and  splendid 
parks,  which  are  here  called  greens. 

C.  A  piece  of  grassy  land  used  for  some  particular 
purpose,  as  bleaching-green>  BOWLING-GREEN.  In 
Golf,  the  putting-grou  n  d  (more  fully,  putting' 
greeii)  \  sometimes  =  the  whole  links  or  field. 

1646-1825  [see  BOWLING-GREENJ.  1847-8  H.  MILLER  First 
Impr.  xv.  (1857)  249  A  long  green  ribbon  of  flat  meadow, 
laid  down  in  the  middle  of  the  landscape  like  a  web  on  a 
bleaching  green.  1849  Chambers'  Inform.  II.  654/1  The 
holes  are  situated  at  the  different  ends  and  sides  of  the  green, 
at  irregular  distances.  1878  'CAPT.  CRAWLEY'  Football tGol/t 
etc.  83  Green^  a  name  for  the  Putting- ground,  or  for  the 
Links  or  field.  1886  Act  49  <y  50  Viet.  c.  59  §  14  Any  lands 
being  an  orchard,  bleach-green,  walled  garden,  haggard,  or 
yard.  1890  John  Bull  5  Apr.  225/3  There  will  soon  be 
more  greens  in  England  than  in  Scotland. 

fl3.  //.   —GREEN  SICKNESS.  Obs.  slang. 

17x9  DfURFEY  Pills  I.  313  The  Maiden,  .that's  vex'd  with 
her  Greens. 

14.  Short  for  GREEN  MAN  01  Jack-in-the-Gretn. 
1835  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz.Scettes  xx.  (1892)  159  For  some  few 

years  the  dancing  on  May-day  began  to  decline ;  small 
sweeps  were  observed  to  congregate  in  twos  or  threes,  un- 
supported by  a  '  green '. 

15.  //.   «- green  syrup  (see  A.  12). 

1889  Century  Diet,  s.v.,  The  last  greens,  after  three  suc- 
cessive crystallizations  of  sugar,  are  purified  and  form  the 
golden  syrup  of  commerce. 

tie.  A  seton.     (Cf.  A.  loa.) 

1781  P.  BECKFORD  Hunting  (1802)  124  A  green,  or  seton, 
in  the  neck,  is  of  great  relief  in  most  disorders  of  the  eyes. 

17.  attrib.  fOf  or  pertaining  to  'greens  or 
vegetables,  as  green  market,  shop,  stall,  woman 
[of.  G.  griinmarkt,  Du.  groenmarkt,  grocmvijf\. 
Also,  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bowling-green  or  golf- 
links,  as  green-keeper. 

1705-30  S.  GALE  in  Nichols  Bibl,  Topog.  Brit.  III.  47  Neat 
apartments  . .  for  servants  and  the  *green-keeper.  1890 
HUTCHINSON  CXABadm.  Libr.)  xii.  293  The  green-keeper, 
engaged  by  the  club  at  a  certain  annual  salary  to  look  after 
the  ground.  1604  E.  GRIMSTONE  Hist.  Siege  Ostend  115 
They  slue  2  Souldiers  in  the  *gretne  market.  1753  PUMUE 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XLV1II.  47  At  a  *green-shop  in  the  little 
Old  Bailey.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  xxxvii,  Who  had 
subsisted  . .  by  the  exercise  of  a  mangle,  and  the  keeping  of 
a  small  green  shop.  1755  FIELDING  Voy,  Lisbon  Pref, 
Every  sort  of  trash  that  can  be  picked  up  at  the  *green-stall, 
or  the  wheel-barrow.  X799  Founders  Fr.  Repub.  I.  440  An 
aunt,  who  kept  a  green-stall  fete.].  i76oC.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal 
(1822)  I.  9  Peg  Sprout,  the  *green-woman's  daughter. 

Green  (g«~n)>  v-1  forms:  see  the  adj.  [OE. 
grtnian  (  =  OHG.  grwn$n)t  f.  grfae  (see  prec.).] 

1.  intr.  To  become  green,  as  growing  herbage ; 
occas.  to  appear  or  look  green  ;  to  become  covered 
with  verdure,  to  be  '  clothed  '  with  green.  (Also 
with  over.} 

a  xooo  Botth.  Metr.  xi.  57  (Sedgefield)  HsefS  se  aelmihtisa 
.  .<5aet  jewrixle  fceset  .  .^yrta  growan,  leaf  grenian.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  150  Hwonne  be  rinde  is  aweie,  ne  nouoer  hit  ne 
bereS  frut,  ne  hit  lie  greneS  berefter  ine  lufsume  leaues. 
t  1230  Hali  Meid.  35  pi  rudi  neb  schal  leanen  &  as  gres 
grenen.  1340  Ayenb.  95  pyse  J>ri  binges.  .dej»  al  greny  and 
flouri  and  bere  frut.  c  1440  Promp.  Pary.  210/1  Grenyn 
or  growe  grene,  vireo.  (.1500  Death  $  Life  73  in  Furniv. 
Percy  Folio  III.  59  The  grasse  that  was  gray  greened  beliue. 
1612  STURTEVANT  Metallica  (185$)  98  Freestone  greeneth 


^ _^     ,_o74)  it 

greening  and  every'hedge  ready  to  burst  into  full  leaf.  1858 
MAYHEW  Upp.  Rhine  vi.  §  2  1,1860)  204  The  Rhine.. has  been 
gradually  greening  m  tint  as  we  ascended  the  upper  portion 
of  the  stream.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sq.  (1886)  17  The 
new  lands,  already  weary  of  producing  gold,  begin  to  green 
with  vineyards.  1809  Daily  News  15  Apr.  8/1  1  ne  w  ild-rose 
briars  will  be  shooting  strongly,  the  elder  greening  over. 

2.  trans.  To  colour  or  dye  green ;  to  soil  or 
stain  with  green ;  to  impart  a  green  colour  to  ;  to 
cover  with  verdure  or  vegetation  (also  with  over) ; 
to  '  clothe  *  with  green, 

1570  B.  GOOGE  Pop.  Kzngd.  10  The   Rest  with  silver 


turning  globes,  blew'd  seas  &  green'd  the  field.     1727-41 


1730-46 


1 


GREEN. 

gicen.s  the  Spring,  When  Heaven  descends  in  showers. 
1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eiig.  Hotisekfir.  11778)  342  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  green  pickles  in  a  brass  pan.  1818 
KEATS  Etidym.  \.  217  Have  not  rains  Grucn'd  over  April's 
lap?  a.  1851  MOIR  I'oems,  Glen  Roslin  x,  Moss  now  greens 
the  chapel  walls.  1854  R.  S.  SURTEES  llajutlry  'Cross  (1898 
II.  280  He  has  begun  greening  his  breeches'  knees  ainoM^  the 
hazel  bushes.  1882  BURTON  &  CAMERON  To  Cold  Coast  far 
G.  (1883)  I.  iii.  75  The  he.ip  of  ruins  has  long  been  greened 
over.  1891  T.  HARDY  '/'ess  I.  iii,  The. .white  frock  .  .which 
she  had  so  carelessly  greened  . .  on  the  damping  grass. 

b.  Oyster-culture.  To  turn  (oysters)  green  in 
the  gills  by  putting  them  in  pits.  Also  absol. 

16..  Green  Oysters  in  Sprat  Hist.  Roy.  Sac.  (1667)  308-9 
To  prove  that  the  Sun  operates  in  the  greening,  Tolesbury 
Pits  will  green  only  in  Summer ;  but  that  the  Earth  hath 
the  greater  power,  Brickel-Sea  Pits  green  both  Winter  and 
Summer :  and  for  a  further  proof,  a  Pit  within  a  foot  of  a 
greening  Pit  will  not  green.  1748  MORANT  Colchester  l. 
(1768)  gz  All  oysters  are  naturally  white  in  the  body,  and 
brown  in  the  fins.  In  order  to  green  them,  they  are  put  into 
Pits  [etc.].  1823  CROMWELL  Hist.  Colchester  II.  295  But 
this  distinction  of  Colchester  from  other  oysters  is  rapidly 
wearing  away :  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  That  few  or  none  of 
them  are  now  ever  greened. 

fc.  Plumbing.  To  rub  (new  sheet-lead)  with 
some  green  vegetable  (see  quot.  and  GREENING 
•obi.  rf.l  2).  Obs. 

1703  T.  N.  City  f,  C.  Pure/laser  195  He  scraped  the  Metal 
bright,  having  first,  .  green1  d  it  (as  they  phrase  it),  all  round 
about,  to  prevent  the  Sodder's  taking  any  where  but  where 
they  scrape  it. 

3.  slang.  To  make  to  appear  '  green ',  simple,  or 
gullible ;  to  hoax,  take  in,  humbug. 

1884  Pall  Mall  C.  17  Sept.  7/1  Some  of  the  little  victims 
of  over-pressure  had,  at  any  rate,  enough  spirit  in  them  to 
'green'  their  visitor  pretty  freely.  1888  T.  C.  BUCKLAND 
Eton  in  1836-41  in  Longm.  Mag.  XII.  153  Some  mild 
attempts  were  made  to  'green  me',  as  boys  call  it.  1898 
Daily  News  15  July  2/2,  I  have  greened  all  the  Spaniards. 

Green  gr/n),  v2  Sc.  Forms:  6  gren(e,  6-8 
grein(e,  8  greene,  grien,  6,  8-  green,  [perh.  a 
metathetic  form  of  ON.  girna  (  =  OE.  pieman, 
Northumb.  giorna :  see  YEARN  #.).]  intr.  To 
desire  earnestly,  to  yearn,  to  long  after,  for. 

01300  Cursor  M.  15511  (Gott.)  Lang  es  sij>en  gane  bat 
grened  [Co//.,  Fairf.  jerned]  i  haue  bis  ilk  mete,  mast  at  ete 
of  ane.  Ibid.  16167  (Gott.)  Herodes  grenid  him  to  se 
and  of  his  come  was  faine.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEtieis  vm. 
Prol.  45  Sum  grenis  quhill  the  gers  grow  for  his  gray 
meyr.  Ibid.  51  Sum  grenis  eftir  ag^us,  To  fars  his  wame 
full.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xii.  114  Sum  feiris  yair 
flesche,  sum  grenis  to  gadder  crounis.  1385  JAS.  I  Ess. 
Poesie  (Arb.)  67  He  . .  greind  Zit  fast  for  day,  and  thocht 
the  nicht  to  lang.  a  1605  MONTCOMERIE  Misc.  Poems 
xxxii.  5  Not  that  I  grene  jour  honour  to  degraid.  1793 
BURNS  Election  76  Walie,  That  griens  for  the  fishes  an' 
loaves.  1831  lilac/mi.  Mag.  XXIX.  6  The  feck  o'  them 
gae'n  sickly,  and  greenin'  for  hame.  1838  A.  RODGER  Poems 
108  Nae  woman  o'  judgment  need  green  To  be  rubbit,  like 
me,  for  a  kiss.  1862  HISLOP  Prov.  Scot.  40  Breeding  wives 
are  aye  greening. 

Hence  Gree'uing  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  23  When  greening  great  for 
fame  aboue  my  pears  Did  make  me  lose  my  wonted  chere 
and  rest.  1597  MONTGOMEKIE  Cherrie  fy  Slae  508  Frae  anes 
that  thou  thy  grening  get,  Thy  paine  and  trauel  is  Corset. 
1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  Ixxxv.  (1862)  I.  217  Longing  and 
dwining  and  greening  of  sick  desires.  Ibid.  clx.  (1894) 


wite  i.  e.  a  woman  with  child  that  hath  an  extreme  longing 
for  some  kind  of  meat,  which,  if  it  be  denied  her,  will  (as 
they  say)  do  harm  to  her  or  the  child.  1737  RAMSAY  Sc. 
Pm.(.imj1  33  Greening  wives  are  ay  greedy.  1755  FORBES 
Ajax's  Sp.t  Shop  Bill  39  Perhaps  1  may  their  greening 
stench  'ere  I  hae  done. 

Green,  dial.  var.  GRANE  v.,  GBIN  z;.1 

Green,  obs.  form  of  GBIN  si.l 

Qreenable  (grf -nab'l),  a.  [f.GfiEEN  v.i  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  made  green. 

1882  Atkeiiaum  25  Nov.  704/1  Aniline  blacks  formed  in 
the  cold  are  greenable,  but  if  developed  at  a  temperature 
higher  than  70°  Centigrade  they  are  ungreenable. 

Greenage  (grrnedg).  rare~l.  [f.  GREEN  a.  + 
-AGE.]  Assemblage  of  green  hues. 

1874  WOOD  Out  of  Doors  82  The  dried  stalks  of  last  year's 
vegetation,  which .  .are  wonderfully  effective  in  toning  down 
the  dappled  greenage  of  the  living  leaves. 

Greenback  (grf  nbaek),  sb.  [f.  GREEN  a.  + 
BACK  rf.i]  A  thing  that  has  a  green  back. 

1.  The  popular  name  for  one  of  the  legal-tender 
notes  of  the  U.  S.,  first  issned  in  1862  and  so  called 
from  the  devices  printed  in  green  ink  on  the  back. 
Also,  '  by  extension,  any  note  issued  by  a  national 
bank  in  the  U.S.'  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.}. 

1862  Times  23  Dec.  (Amer.  Corr.),  Bonds,  greenbacks, 
and  postage  currency  paper  . .  are  . .  to  do  all  the  duty  of 
money  in  this  unhappy  land.  1870  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891) 
III.  143  Never  having  known  the  difference  between  a  bank- 
note and  a  greenback. 

b.  attrib.  Greenback  party,  a  party  in  U.S. 
politics,  which  advocated  that '  greenbacks '  should 
be  made  the  sole  currency  of  the  country. 

1878  AT.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  103  The  greenback  issue 
has  rapidly  gained  strength.  1884  Boston  (Mass.)  "}rnl. 
26  July,  Hon.  Charies  Jenkins,  twice  candidate  of  the 
Greenback  party  in  Ohio  for  Governor.  1888  BRYCE  Atiter. 
Comiinu.  II.  ill.  Ivi.  369  The  Greenback  party  ..  held  a 
national  Nominating  Convention  in  1876.  1893  Nation 
(N.Y.)  27  Apr.  306/1  The  greenback  controversies  that 
supervened  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
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2.  As  the  name  of  animals.     (Cf.  blue-back t  red- 
back.}     a.  The  garfish,  Melon*  vulgar  is.     b.  The 
American  golden  plover,  Charadriits  dominicits, 
also  called  golden-back,    c.  C.X.  A  humming-bird 
of  the  genus  PanopHtes.    d.  slang.  A  frog. 

1778  Etig,  Gazetteer  ($&.  a)  s.  v.  ll'arriHgtottt  In  the  river 
are  caught  sturgeons,  greenbacks  [etc.].  1869  J.  BUKROUGIIS 
in  Galaxy  Mag.  Aug.,  VIII.  170  The  finest  songster  among 
the  Sylvia.. is  the  blackthroated  greenback.  1880-4  DAY 
Fishes  Gt.  Brit.  $  Irel.  II.  148  Belone  vulgaris  ..  green- 
bone  or  green-back.  1893  KAKMEK  Slaiig^  Greenback  (com- 
mon), a  frog. 

3.  A  book  with  a  green  back.    (£i.  yellow-back?) 
J893   FARMER   Stone;   Greenback  . .  i  University),    one  of 

Todhunter's  series  of  mathematical  text-books.  (Because 
bound  in  green  cloth.) 

Hence  (U.S.)  Gree  nbacker,  a  member  of  the 
greenback  party.  Gree'nbackism,  the  principles 
of  the  greenback  party,  advocacy  of  those  principles. 

1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  103  The  millions  who  call 
themselves  Greenbackers.  1882  PLAYFAIR  in  Macnt.  Mag. 
XLV.  336  The  greenbackers  advocate  an  internal,  incon- 
vertible, non -ex portable  currency.  1883  American  VI.  5 
Without  criticising  his  Greenbackism  at  all.  1888  BRYCE 
Amer.  Cornntw.  II.  HI.  Ivi.  368  The  Greenbackers,  who 
arose  soon  after  the  end  of  the  war  . .  demand  a  large  issue 
of  greenbacks.  1892  N.  Amer.  Key.  CUV.  745  Green- 
backism was  strongly  tinctured  with  the  sentiment  of 
Nationalism. 

Greenback  (grrnbask),  v.  rare.  [f.  GEEEN  a. 
+  BACK  j£.i]  trans.  To  bind  in  a  green  cover. 

1828  SOUTHBY  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  99  Bailey's  next  job  will  be 
to  green-back  the  '  Parnaso  Italiano ',  fifty-six  vols. 

Green  bag,  green-bag.    A  bag  made  of 

green  material  such  as  was  used  formerly  (the 
colour  being  now  blue)  by  barristers  and  lawyers 
for  documents  and  papers.  Also  attrib.  fb.  Hence 
slang  (hyphened  and  stressed  green-bag),  a  lawyer. 
i677\V"ycHERLEY  Plain  Dealer  in.  i,  You  Green  Bag  Car- 
rier, you  Murderer  of  unfortunate  Causes,  the  Clerks  Ink  is 
scarce  off  of  your  fingers,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
Green-bag^  a  Lawyer.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  JofmBttllu.  iii,  I 
am  told,  Cousin  Diego,  you  are  one  of  those  that  have  under- 
taken to  manage  me,  and  that  you  have  said  you  will  carry 
a  Green  Bag  your  self,  rather  than  we  shall  make  an  end 
of  our  Law-Suit.  1817  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  8  Feb.  181  There 
is  a  green  bag  full  of  papers .. laid  before  Parliament.  1817 
Part.  Deb.  1866  When  green  bags  were  introduced  by  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  they  were  ..  referred  to  committees. 
1885  BREWER  Reader's  Handbk.t  Green-Bag  Inquiry.  A 
green  bag  full  of  documents,  said  to  be  seditious,  was  laid 
before  parliament  by  lord  Sidmouth,  in  1817.  An  'inquiry' 
was  made  into  these  documents,  and  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  1897  BARRERE  & 
LELAND  Diet.  Slang  s,  v.,  'What's  in  the  green  bag?'  *>., 
what  is  the  charge  to  be  preferred  against  me? 

Green  baize.  [See  BAIZE  .^.]  Baize  of  a 
green  colour,  such  as  is  used  to  cover  office  tables 
or  gaming  tables ;  hence  used  transf,  for  such  a 
table.  Also  attrib. 

1843  Ecclesiologist  II.  31  The  carving  however  being  con- 
cealed by  a  green-baize  lining.  1852  [see  BAIZE  sb.  3], 
c  1870  B.  HARTE  Brown  of  Calaveras,  He  pushed  open  a 
green-baize  door.  1880  [see  BAIZE  sir.  %], 

Hence  Green-baized  a.,  covered  with  green  baize. 

1836-9  DICKENS  S&.  Boz  (1850)  52/1  A  small,  ^reen-baized, 
brass- headed-nailed  door. 

Gree'n-blindf  #•  Suffering  from  the  variety 
of  colour-blindness  in  which  the  retina  is  insensi- 
tive to  green  light-rays.  Hence  Green-blindness, 
the  condition  of  being  green-blind. 

i88x  LD.  RAVI.)  n.fi  in  Nature  XXV.  66  The  test  of  green- 
blindness  would  be  the  possibility  of  matches  between 
colours  which  to  normal  eyes  appear  green  and  purple, 
or  green  and  grey.  1888  Amer.  Jrnt.  Psydwl.  Feb.  311 
The  fact  lately  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  Konig  and 
Dieterici,  that  those  that  arc  born  color-blind  fall  naturally 
into  two  great  groups,  the  red  and  green  blind.  1800  H. 
ELLIS  Criminal  iii.  117  He  met  with  one  case  (green-blind- 
ness) among  460  criminals  tested  with  Holmgren's  wools. 
1893  Pall  Mall  G.  28  June  3/3  A  colour-blind  person  will 
match  drabs,  pink.s,  and  yellows  with  grass-green,  blues  and 
violets  with  light  purple  or  rose,  and  dark  green  or  light 
green  with  light  red,  according  as  he  is  *  red-blind'  or 
'green-blind '. 

Green  cheese. 

a.  New  or  fresh  cheese  (see  GREEN  a,  and 
CHEESE  j<M  2  a),  b.  An  inferior  kind  of  cheese 
prepared  from  skim  milk  or  whey.  C.  Cheese 
coloured  green  (usually  only  in  parts,  with  a 
pattern)  with  sage  ;  also  called  sage  cheese. 

The  saying  to  believe  tltat  tfa  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese  (for  which  see  CHEESE  sb.^  2  a)  might  belong  to  any 
of  these  senses ;  perh.  sense  c  is  the  most  likely,  the  refer- 
ence being  to  the  variegated  surface  of  the  moon. 

1362  LANGL.  P.Pl.\.  vn.  268,  'I  haue  no  peny',  quod  Pers, 
'poletes  to  bugge,  Nouther  gees  ne  grysi  hole  twey  grene 
cheeses'.  cm  1430  Two  C0t>&ery-6£s.4$Tak£'$o\'kysofEyrQun. . 
&  grene  chese  putte  tber-to.  1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  xiii.  (1870) 
266  There  is  .ihi.  sortes  of  chese,  whiche  is  to  say,  grene  chese, 
softe  chese,  harde  chese,  and  spermyse.  Grene  chese  is  not 
called  grene  by  the  reason  of  colour,  but  for  the  newnes  of  it. 
1546  GARDINER  Decl.  Art.  Jove  (Quarto  ed.)  73  All  is  noth 
worth  a  greane  chease.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyetsdrie  Dinner 
Nvij,  Greene  or  new  cheese,  newly  made,  nourisheth .  .more 
then  salt  and  olde.  1605  TryallChev,  in.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI. 
III.  305  How  did  he  looke?  Faith,  scurvily,  my  lord,  like 
a  greene  cheese,  a  1658  CLEVELAND  May^  Day  v,  Fields 
with  Curds  and  Cream  like  green-cheese  lie.  17*7  BOVER 
Diet.  Royal  II,  Green  Cheese  (with  Herbs  in  \\.\  frontage 
Persiltt.  1830  Mag.  Dom.  Econ.  IV.  241  In  Gloucestershire 
there  is  UMuMt  species  of  cheese,  generally  known  by  the 
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ii.iun.  of  '^rten  cheese  ',  or  ,     c  1865  Circ.  Sci. 

1-  355/2  1»  its  abundance  offal,  creani-cli'-csc  ir.  the  richest ; 
\\lnlc  green  cheese,  prepared  (rum  whey  ,.  is  the  poorest 
of  all. 

Green  cloth,  greencloth. 

1.  In  full,  Boaraof  Green  Cloth  :  A  department 
of  the  Royal  Household,  consisting  of  the  Lord 
Steward  and  his  subordinates,  which  has  control 
of  various  matters  of  expenditure,  and  legal  and 
judicial  authority  within  the  sovereign's  court-royal, 

*  with  power  to  correct  all  offenders,  and  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  verge  or  jurisdiction  of  the  court* 
royal,  which  extends  every  way  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  gate  of  the  palace  *  (\Yharton  Law  Lex.}. 
(So  called  from  the  green-covered  table  at  which 
its  business  was  originally  transacted.) 

1536  in  Gent  I,  blag.  (1813)  May  427  Thomas  Hatterlyf  and 
Kdwarde  Weldon,  clerks  of  the  greenclothe.  1539  Hoitstk. 
Ord,  (1790)  228  Calling  unto  them  the  Cofferer,  Clerke  of 
the  Greencloth,  and  one  of  the  Clerk es-ComptrolIers.  1604 
BACON  Sp.  cone.  Purveyors  in  Resuscit,  (1657)  7  As  to  the 
Court,  of  the  Green-Cloth,  ordained,  for  the  Provision,  of 
your  Majesties  most  Honourable  Houshold,  we  hold  it 
Ancient,  we  hold  it  Reverent.  1658  OSBORN  Q.  Eliz. 
(1673)  428  The  Green  cloth  (a  Court  only  intending  Provision 
and  Carriages).  1692  LUTTHKLL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  571 
Mr.  Isack,  secretary  of  the  green  cloth,  is  dead.  Ibid.  III. 
489  Mr.  comptroller  has  complained  to  the  green  cloth 
against  Mr.  Story  for  keeping  mustck  and  revelling  in  his 
house  on  the  fast  day.  1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  u  Aug., 
Wks.  1824  II.  329,  I  dined  to-day  at  the  green  cloth.  1719 
D'URFEY  Pills  II.  103  The  Queen. .with  good  store  ofDishes 
for  the  Greencloth  does  provide,  To  treat  all  Strangers 
heartily.  1806  CUMBERLAND  Mem.  (1807)  I.  209,  I  put  his 
[Lord  Halifax's]  Green  Cloth  upon  a  liberal,  hut  regulated 
establishment.  1895  Whitaker's  Aim.  92  Lord  Steward's 
Department.  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  Buckingham  Palace. 
1897  Daily  News  2  Feb.  7/4  The  Board  of  Green  Cloth. . 
pointed  out  that  complimentary  orders  did  not  entitle  the 
trade  to  the  use  of  the  Royal  arms. 
b.  attrib. 

?  1616  BACON  Advice  to  Sir  G.  VillUrs  Wks.  1826  VI.  448 
For  the  green-cloth  law,  take_  it  in  the  largest  sense,  I  have 
no  opinion  of  it,  farther  than  it  is  regulated  by  the  just  rules 
of  the  common  laws  of  England. 

f  2.  A  kind  of  linen.  Obs. 

1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  IV.  181  Here  is  a  Manufac- 
ture of  Linen,  as  there  is  upon  all  the  Coast  of  Fife,  and 
especially  for  Green-cloth,  as  it  is  called. 

0.  colloq.  The  green  baize  covering  of  a  billiard 
or  gaming  table  ;  hence,  the  table  itself. 

1871  LEGRAND  Camb.  Freshm.  127  [They]  strolled  into 
Green's  to  pass  a  social  hour  over  the  board  of  green  cloth 
at  the  game  of  pool.  1881  J.  GRANT  Cameronians  I.  ii-  28 
Trying  . .  his  fortune  at  '  the  board  of  green  cloth'.  1891 
Review  of  Rev.  July  24  Gambling  on  the  green  cloth. 

Green  coat,  gree*n-coat.     a.  gen.  One 

who  wears  a  green  coat.  b.  spec.  One  of  the 
scholars  in  certain  charity  schools  (cf.  BLUE  COAT 
3) ;  attrib.  in  Green-coat  Hospital^  institution. 

1647  STAPVLTON  Juvenal  xi.  244  By  that  Ipwd  shout 
the  green-coats  [i.e.  the  '  green  '  faction  in  the  circus]  have 
the  best.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  411  In  Tothill-side  there 
is , .  the  Green  Coat- hospital,  for  the  poor  fatherless  children 
of  this  parish.  1859  SALA  Tw.  round  C  loch  (1861)  81  Afoot- 
man.  .a  dull  knave,  who  no  more  resembles  the  resplendent 
flunkey  of  Eaton  Square  . .  than  does  the  cotton-stockinged 

*  green-coat '  of  the  minor  theatres.    1899  Daily  News  15 
Sept.  5/1  In  addition  to  the  Blue  Coat  School,  there  were 
also  Black  Coat  and  Green  Coat  institutions  in  Westminster. 

So  Green-coated  a.,  having  or  wearing  a  green 
coat  or  covering. 

1784  COWPER  Task  in.  446  The  prickly  and  green-coated 
gourd.  1898  Daily  News  25  Mar.  3/2  The  leading  companies 
of  green-coated  cadets. 

Greened  (gnnd),  a.  [f.  GKEEN  a.  or  v.1  +  -ED1.] 
Rendered  green ;  covered  with  verdure. 

185*  G.  W.  CURTIS  Wanderer  in  Syria  319  It  sweeps 
for  ever  around  an  old  greened  wall  below.  1892  Pall 
MallG.  10  Feb.  3/1  Whenever  we  got  to  the  top  of  a  ridge 
we  beheld  another  ridge  beyond  it,  with  the  thin  greened 
hay-track  going  up  it  straight  as  a  dart. 

Greener,  (gr/'nai\  slang,  [f.  GREEN  a.  +  -EH*  ; 
but  cf.  G,  ein  griinert  a  (  green  '  one.]  A  *  green ' 
or  inexperienced  workman  ;  a  raw  hand :  esp.  a 
foreigner  who  has  recently  arrived  in  the  country 
in  search  of  work. 

1888  Times  20  Sept.  7/4  The  master  sweater  gets  hold  of 
a  new  hand,  a  greener,  as  he  is  termed,  and  pays  him 
a  shilling  a  day.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  3  July  2^1  So  long  as 
the  influx  of  '  greeners '  gives  the  sweaters  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  labour.  1892  ZANGVVILL  Childr,  Ghetto  I.  48  He 
was  a  'greener*  of  the  greenest  order,  having  landed  at  the 
docks  only  a  few  hours  ago.  1893  FARMKR  Slang^  Greener, 
..specifically  employed  of  inexperienced  workmen  intro- 
duced to  fill  the  place  of  strikers. 

Greenery (grrnsri).  [f.  GREEN  a.  or  sb.  +  -EBY.] 

1.  Green  foliage  or  vegetation  ;  verdure. 

1707  COLERIDGE  KubtaKhan  n  Here  were  fore.st*  ancient 
as  the  hills.  Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery.  1856  MRS. 
BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  i.  574  The  out-door  world  with  all 
its  greenery.  1876  GREEN  Stray  Stud.  388  Steeps  clothed 
from  top  to  bottom  in  the  thick  greenery  of  the  lemon  or 
orange.  1893  R.  KIPLING  Many  Invent.  203  After  an  hour  s 
riding  through  the  greenery,  he  heard  a  rustle. 

2.  Green  branches  or  leaves  used  for  decoration. 
(Rarely//.) 

1867  TROLLOPS  Chron.  Barset  i.  xvi.  132  The  greeneries  of 
the  winter  had  not  been  stuck  up  in  the  old-fashioned,  idle 
way.     1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trtnies  495  The  pictures 
wreathed  with  myrtles,  and  other  greenery.    1887  BOWKN 


GREEN-EYED. 

Virg.  &ncid  iv.  459  In  snow-white  fillets  and  festal  greenery 
crowned. 

3.  A  place  where  plants  are  reared,  kept,  or 
exhibited. 

1847  CRAIG,  Greenery,  a  place  for  green  plants.  1893 
lyeslm.  Gaz.  10  Apr.  5/3  The  greeneries  of  the  Thiergarten. 

Greenes,  -ess(e,  obs.  forms  of  GREENNESS. 
Green-eyed  (grinisid),  a.  (Stress  variable.) 
[f.  GREEN  a.  +  EYE  si>.  +  -ED^;  cf.  EYED  I  b.j 
Having  green  eyes.  The  green-eyed  monster  (in 
and  after  Shakspere) :  jealousy.  (Cf.  GREEN  a,  3.) 
Hence  fig.  Viewing  everything  with  jealousy. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  m.  ii.  no  Shuddring  feare,  and 
greene-eyed  ielousie.  1604  —  Oth.  m.  iii.  166  Oh,  beware 
my  Lord,  of  ielousie,  It  is  the  greene-ey'd  Monster.  1617 
MILTON  Vacation  Exer.  43  How  green-eyed  Neptune 
raves.  1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  152  Well-featured, 
round-faced,  flaxen-haired,  green-eyed,  c  1800  H.  K.  WHITE 
Genius  i.  i,  Green-eyed  Grief,  and  dull  Despair.  1804 
Spurting  Mag.  XXIII.  284  What  he  had  uttered  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  '  green-eyed  monster ',  1854  S. 
DOBELL  Balder  xi.  Poet.  Wks.  187^  II.  57  Hellebore,  like 
a  girl-murderess,  Green-eyed  and  sick  with  jealousy.  1883 
Miss  BHADDON  Phantom  Fort,  xxxviii,  (1884)  335  Devoured 
by  the  gnawing  of  the  green-eyed  monster. 
Greenfinch  (grz-nfinj ).  [See  GREEN  0.1  and 
FINCH.  Cf.  G.  griinfink,  Du.  groenvink."] 
1.  A  common  European  bird  of  the  family  Frin- 
gillidse,  Coccothraustes  or  Ligurinus  chloris,  so 
called  from  its  green-and-gold  plumage.  Called 
also  green  linnet.  Chineae  Greenfinch,  Ligu- 
rinus sinicus. 

ci$3*  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  912  The  grene 
fynche,  la  verdicre.  1544  TURNER  Avinm  Prxcip.  Hist. 
F  3  De  Ligvrino  sive  Spino..  Anglice  a  grene  finche.  1678 
RAY  WWughky's  Ornith.  246  The  Green-finch :  Chloris  . . 
It  is  bigger  than  a  House-Sparrow  . .  It  is  called  by  some 
the  Green  Linnet.  1766  PENNANT  Brit.  Zool.  (1768)  II. 
330  The  greenfinch  does  not  begin  his  [flight]  till  the  frost 
sets  in.  1894  R.  B.  SHARPE  Hantibk.  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  I.  32 
In_summer  the  Greenfinch  is  somewhat  shy,  but  in  winter 
it  is  found  in  flocks  in  the  fields  and  farmyards  along  with 
Sparrows  and  Chaffinches. 


2.  The  Texas  sparrow  (Embernagra  rufivirgata} . 
1883  Encycl.  Amer.  1. 530/1  The  green  finch  (Embernagra 

runvirgata)  of  Texas. 

3.  slang.  One  of  the  Pope's  Irish  guard. 

1865  Daily  Tel.  i  Nov.  5/3  Point  d"argent,  point  de 
Smsse— a.  saying  applicable  alike  to  every  contingent,  from 
the  Franco-Belgian  down  to  the  'greenfinches'  of  Old 
Ireland. 

Green-fish  (grfnfij).    [See  GBEEN  a.  9  b.] 
fl.  Fresh,  unsalted  fish;   spec,  applied  to  cod 
before  it  has  been  salted  or  cured.     (Cf.  HABER- 

DINE.)    Obs. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSELL,  Bk.  Nurture  851  Grene  sawce  is  good 
with  grene  fisch.  1540  OldCity  Ace.  Bk.  mArchzol.  Jrnl. 
XLIII,  It.  for  a  grene  ffysshe  a  goyle  of  sawmond  and  fora 
haberdyne.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tonf.,  Morue,  or 
Moulue,poisson,  a  fishe  called  Codde,  or  greene  fishe.  a  1623 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Bondnca  iv.  i,  [It]  shews  thee  like  a  long 
Lent,  thy  brave  body  turn'd  to  a  tail  of  green-fish  without 
butter.  1623  WHiTuouRNEAr«</OT<w/fo«,/79Two  hundred 
thousand  dry  fish,  ten  thousand  of  large  greene  fish  i6w 
J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  i.  119/2  If . .  euery  house  in  this 
Kmgdome  did  spend  but  the  quantity  of  two  Haberdine  or 
Greenfish  in  a  week.  1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's 
Imp™.  155  Whilst  it  [Codling]  is  new,  it  is  called  green- 
fish  ;  when  it  is  salted  it  is  called  Ling.  1682  J.  COLLINS 
Salt  *  I'ishcry  90  Green-Fish  (alias  Staple  Fish  as  they 
call  it)  cured  with  a  good  Salt,  proves  excellent.  i6oi 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ix.  (.737)  247  Green-fish,  Sea-Batl7 
Cod-Sounds.  1736  AINSWORTH  F.Jig.-Lat.  Diet.,  A  green 
fish,  asellus.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Green-fish 
cod,  hake,  haddock,  herrings,  &c.  unsalted 

2.  a.  local.  The  coal-fish,  b.  V.  S.  (See  quot 
1884-5). 

1880-4  F.  DAY  Fishes  Gt.  Brit,  f,  Irel.  I.  297  Codas 
pollac/uus  .  .Names.— Pollack  :  whiting -pollack  . .  Some- 
times termed  greenling  or  green-fish.  1884-5  Riverside 
Nat  Hist.  (.888)  III.  .83  The  blue-fish (P^atomZsMa. 
tr,x)..  m parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  it  is  known 
as  green-hsn. 

Gree-u-fly. 

L.  Angling.  A  particular  kind  of  artificial  fly 
.686    BLOME   Gentl.   Rccrcat.    n.    ,82/1    The    Shell-flye, 
w"  r?     2l"  ^''EBGEWOKI'H  "]'!  b°dy  m-?-d-e-of  Greeni*h- 


2.  An  aphis  or  plant-louse,  so  called  from  its 
colour.  Usually  collect,  sing. 

seIldtrnS^ELUS  M"^  ff'"!"""i.'"'  '»•  '•  xv.  ,84  An  Insect 
so  murk  Tv'r*^1  miss<ls  attacking  our  green  Cherries  with 

them,  by  eatingTmo^then^vT'  "1'°  S^°''  ^"^  Numbers  ?f 
nHfem  °P.a?' p?'  we,  cali !hem  Ladlemen,  or  th^Greeri  Fly'! 
Uable  tn  f49'^  "j  35- Flowers  in  w!n<Jows.  .are  peculiarly 

8  Mar  ^'l^  W,ith  gr,ecn-.flv  W*»>-  '«£  Garden 
with^obLt  fe^h^yVeme^^""'  fUmigation 

Greengage  (grfng?d3).  Also9greeu-gedge. 
[f.  GBEEN  a.  and  the  surname  Gael  (see  quot 

I5e9;65)i]  A  vfiy  of  plum  °f  ^*  *2S 
RvSAi* flavour-  Ais°««" 

o  1759^3  CoLLiNSON  in  Hortus  Collinsonianus  60,  I  was 

gf£i£Jfc%j^g*r<i,«B 

Houf^r  «rar    '7,? S'       1749    MRS'     RAFrAI-D    ^ 

*sssuate&ttttg!t& 
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an  exquisite  taste,  and  eats  like  a  sweatmeat.  1813  \V. 
TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Jf<tg.  XXXV.  232  The  Cadiz  plum, 
or  green -gedge.  1891  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  105  The 
question  of  a  greengage-tart  for  dinner. 

Green  goose.  [See  GREEN  a. ;  the  use  of 
the  word  in  opposition  to  stubble-goose  suggests 
GREEN  sb.~\ 

1.  A  young  goose,  a  gosling.     ?Nowrfza/. 

The  precise  application  of  the  term  with  respect  to  age 
and  condition  varies  with  the  locality  (see  quots.). 

1564  in  Gross  Gild  Merck.  (1890)  II.  279  The  furste  course  : 
frometye,  rost  byffe,  grene  gese,  weale.  1588  SHAKS.  L. 
L.  L.  i.  i.  97  The  Spring  is  neare  when  greene  geesse  are  a 
breeding.  1589  COGAN  Haven  Health  (1636)  156  The  greene 
goose  is  better  than  the  stubble  goose.  1620  VENNER  I'ui 
Kecta  iii.  66  Young  Geese,  which  are  commonly  called 
greene-Geese.  1741  Compl.  Fam.-Pieee  in.  500  Stubble 
Geese  or  Green  Geese  should  be  kept  in  the  Dark,  and 
fatted  with  ground  Malt  mixed  with  Milk.  iSax  J.  HODG- 
SON in  J.  Raine  Mem.  (1857)  I.  342  We  dined  with  my 
aunt,  and  had  a  green  goose,  four  months  old,  to  dinner. 
1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  Green  goose,  a  goose  killed  at 
midsummer  time.  A  goose  under  four  months  old.  1881 
Oxfordsh.  Gloss.  Suppl.,  Grecngeese,  unfatted  geese.  They 
should  be  eaten  on  Old  Michaelmas  Day. 

2.  A  simpleton ;  =  GOOSE  sb.  I  f.  rare. 

1768  GRAY  Let.  25  Feb.,  Wks.  1836  IV.  113  The  true  title 
of  this  part  of  his  work  [Boswell's  Corsica}  is,  a  Dialogue 
between  a  Green-goose  and  a  Hero.  1877  DOWDEN  Shaks. 
Prim.  vi._i3o  Here  Troilus,  the  noble  green-goose,  goes 
through  his  youthful  agony  of  ascertaining  the  unworthiness 
of  her  to  whom  he  had  given  his  faith  and  hope. 

Green  gown :  see  GREEN  A.  i  g. 

Greengrocer  (gn-ngnfuisai).  [See  GREEN  and 
GROCER.]  A  retail  dealer  in  vegetables  and  fruit. 

1723  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6188/9  Samuel  Stubley  . .  Green- 
Grocer.  1791  UOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1753  (1847)  81/1  Covent- 
garden,  where  the  green-grocers  and  fruiterers  were  be- 
ginning to  arrange  their  hampers.  1793  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar) 
Ep.  to  Pope  Wks.  «8i2  III.  198  As  from  their  shops  Green- 
grocers  for  the  palate  Deal  Garden-stuff  of  all  complexion. 
1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLV1I.  255  A  green  grocer  of  Brighton 
was  convicted  . .  for  . .  exposing  in  his  shop  . .  twenty  par- 
tridges and  two  hares.  1860  W.  G.  CLARK  in  Vac.  Tour 
17  A  species  of  tax  . .  is  levied  [in  Naples]  upon  cabmen, 
small  greengrocers,  fishmongers,  and  other  tradesmen. 

Hence  Gree  ngro  ceress  [see  -ESS]  rare,  a 
female  greengrocer.  Gree'ngro  eery  [see  -ERY], 
the  business  of  a  greengrocer ;  the  articles  retailed 
by  a  greengrocer.  Also  attrib. 

1806  H.  SIDDONS  Maid,  Wife  f,  Widow  II.  28  Retailers  of 
chandlery  and  green-grocery.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
xxxvii,  Mr.  Raggles  himself  had  to  supply  the  green- 
groceries. 1868  MRS.  H.  WOOD  in  Argosy  June  46  A 
miserable  greengrocery  shed.  1884  Academy  16  Feb.  107/3 
The  motherly  Genoese  greeneroceress  . .  is  a  charming 
sketch.  1885  Law  Times  16  May  47/1  In  the  present  case 
the  business  of  greengrocery  was  not  ancillary  to  that  of 
grocery.  1899  Watm.  Gaz.  25  Jan.  9/1  Exposing  green- 
grocery for  sale  on  the  carriage  way. 

t  Gree-nhead '.  Obs.  [f.  GREEN  a.  +  -HEAD.] 
Greenness.  Also  jig.  (see  GREEN  A.  8). 

c  1325  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibtesw.  in  Wright  Vac.  171  Verdoure, 
grenhed.  1340  Ayenb.  94  pe  holy  writ  comparisone)*  be  zaule 
and  of  be  guode  manne  an  of  be  guode  wyfmanne  to  ane 
uayre  gardyne  uol  of  grenhede.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of 
Laws  T.  65  In  hire  is  heigh  beautee,  with  oute  pride, 
Yowthe,  with,oute  grenehedeor  folyc.  c  1440 Promf. Pant. 
210/1  Grenehed,  or  grenenesse,  viriditas,  viror. 

Green  head,  gree-nhead-.  [f.  GBEEN  a. 
+  HEAD  sl>.] 

1 1.  (See  HEAD  sb.  2  a.)  A  young,  immature,  or 
untrained  intellect.  Obs. 


celts  of  their  grene  heads,  they  wil  not  obey  1694  F 
BRAGGE  Disc.  Parables  xi.  (1706)  I.  373  The  Difference 
between  living  under  the  mild  and  prudent  Government  of 
his  Father,  and  being  left  to  the  Conduct  of  his  own  ill 
instructed  and  green  Head. 

2.  (See  HEAD  sb.  7.)  A  raw,  inexperienced  person  ; 
a  simpleton  ;  an  ignoramus.  1  Obs. 

1589  Marprel.  Epit.  B  ij,  The  author  of  the  Learned  Di 


youths.    1632  BP.  PATRICK  Funeral  Serm.  in  J.  Smith's 
bel.  Disc.  526  Holy  and  pious  counsels  for  the  teaching  of 
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Pool,  or  a  raw  Greenhead,  or"a  doting  Greyhead."  1781 
COWPER  Coimersat.  626  Some  green  heads,  as  void  of  wit  as 
thought.  1820  SCOTT  Monasl.  xvii,  Methinks  there  is  use 
for  the  grey  hairs  on  the  old  scalp,  were  it  but  to  instruct 
the  green  head  by  precept  and  by  example. 

t«J.  One  entitled  to  wear  the  green  turban,  a 
descendant  of  Mahomet.  Obs. 

1609  BIDDULPH  in  T.  -Lavender  Trait.  (16.2)  71  There 
was  a  Sheriffe  or  a  Green-head  in  Aleppo,  whom  they 
account  Mahomets  kindred.  1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  1623 
Ihe  cadie  of  Tnpoly  being  a  Green-head  that  is  one  of  the 
Parentage  of  Mahomet. 

Hence  f  Green-headed  a.,  raw,  inexperienced. 

1569  NEWTON  Cicero's  Old  Age  43  a,  Such  youthly  prankes 
and  exercises,  as  lustye  and  greene-headed  galantes  do 
enure  themselues  withal.  1593  Tell-Tro'Ks  N.  Y.  Gift  31 
those  are  greene  headed  that  long  for  reformations.  1640 

3BERTS  Clavis  Bibl.  214  Rehoboam's  tyrannical  Answer 
,«°CS  g  to 'he  advice  of  his  Rreen-headed  Counselors. 
.684  HUNYAN  Pttgr.  n.  ,79  That  with  green-headed  Ignor- 
ance I  would  presume  to  go  on  to  the  Gate 


GREEN-HOUSE. 

Greenheart  (gn-nhait).  [See  GREEN  a.  and 
HEART  sb.  18,  30.] 

1.  The  name  of  several  West  Indian  trees  remark- 
able for  the  quality  of  their  wood.     a.  A  large 
lauraceous   tree   of  Guiana,    Nectandra    Rodixi, 
which  furnishes  very  hard  timber,     b.  The  cog- 
wood  tree,  Ceanothus  Chloroxylon.     c.  A  small 
rhamnaceous   tree,  the  Colubrina  femigittosa  of 
Jamaica,     d.   Bastard  or    False    Greenheart,   a 
small  myrtaceous  tree,  Calyplranthes  Chytraculia. 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  187  The  Greenheart  or  Cog- 
wood  tree. .It  is  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  best  timber, 
woods  in  the  island.  Ibid.  239  Bastard  Green-heart  is 
generally  reckoned  an  excellent  timber-wood  1760  E 
BANCROFT  Nat.  Hist.  Guiana  333  They  contentedly  recur 
to  the  use  of  Sipera,  or  Green-Hart-tree  Apples.  1839  M  J. 
HIGGINS  Ess.  (1875)  xvii,  Moras,  greenhearts,  and  silk- 
cotton  trees,  rearing  their  heads  far  above  the  other  giants 
of  the  forest.  1858  Penny  Cycl.  Supp.  II.  682/2  The  liibira, 
or  Greenheart  Tree.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  ix. 
(ed.  2)  336  The  Morra  and  Greenheart  of  British  Guiana. 

2.  The   timber   of  Nectandra   Kodisei,   used   in 
shipbuilding,  for  fishing-rods,  etc.     Also  attrib. 


™  loouv.  14/2  i  nine  main  ana  lower  decks,  teak,  mahog- 
any, and  greenheart  are  used  almost  exclusively.  1875  J.  D. 
HEATH  Croquet  Player  26  Handles  are  generally  made  of 
ash,  but  greenheart  and  Canadian  rock  elm  are  more  springy 
and  elastic.  1884  Times  26  Mar.  10  New  greenheart  planks 
have  been  put  in  where  the  worst  chafing  had  occurred. 
1887  J.  CUMMINS  Catal.,  Hints  to  Anglers,  The  best  Rods 
are  composed  of  Hickory  butts,  Greenheart  centres,  with 
Greenheart  or  Washaba  tops. 

b.  A  fishing-rod  made  of  this  wood. 
1884  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  344/1  It  was  an  Irish  greenheart. 
1894  Ibid.  July  67  The  rod  . .  was  a  13-foot  single-handed 
greenheart  with  one  splice. 

Gree'nhew.  Obs.e\c-Hist.  Also  7  green  huge, 
-hue.  [?  f.  GBEEN  a.  +  HEW  v. ;  cf.  Da.  /tug  sb.] 

1.  The  green  parts  of  trees  in  a  wood  or  forest ; 
VERT.     Also  attrib. 

1598  MANWOOD  L,nves  Forrest  viii.  §  4.  46  If  the  people 
of  a  whole  towneship  doe  make  wast  in  the  greene  hew 
of  the  Forrest.  1621  Natuorth  Hoiiseh.  Bks.  (Surtees) 
150  Received  of  Chr.  Harding  . .  for  green-huge,  ij*.  viij<*. 
1648  COKE  4/4  last.  Ixxiii.  299  The  Kings  Officers  within 
his  Forest  have  charge  of  Venison,  and  of  Vert  or  Green 
hue  for  the  maintenance  or  preservation  of  the  Kings  game. 
1774  T.  WEST  Aittiq.  Furness  (1805)  85  They  may  take 
unto  themselves  green  hew,  or  wood,  out  of  my  woods. 
Ibid,  97  Customary  rents,  encroachment  rents,  hen  rents, 
greenhew  rents. 

2.  The  right  to  cut  greenery  for  fodder ;  payment 
for  such  a  right. 

1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Green-hew,  the  right  of  cutting 
hollies  and  evergreens  in  winter  for  sheep,  etc.  1895  Lake- 
land Gloss.,  GreenAmi,  a  word  found  in  old  manorial 
writings,  used  for  the  payment  of  cutting  trees  upon  an 
estate  by  the  tenant. 

Greenhorn  (grfnhpjn).    [See  GREEN  <z.] 

t  L  An  appellation  given  to  an  animal,  ?  orig.  to 

an  ox  with  '  green '  or  young  horns.  Obs. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  ii.  25  lo  furth.  greyn-horne  I  and  war 
ute gryme  '.    Drawes  on.  .What  !  willye  no  forther,  mare  ? 
t  2.  A  recently-enlisted  soldier ;  a  raw  recruit. 
1650  Relat.  Fight  near  Leilh  (1806)  214  The  Scotch  king 

being  upon  the  castle-hill  to  see  his  men,  which  he  called 

his  Green   Hprnes,  beaten.     1682  C.   IRVINE  Hist.  Scot. 

Namtncl.  241  Tyroites,  fresh-water  Souldiers,  or  new  levyed  ; 

Greenhorns  :  also  it  signineth  novices  in  any  profession. 

3.  A  raw,  inexperienced  person,  esp.  a  novice  in 
a  trade  (cf.  GREENER)  ;  an  ignoramus ;  hence,  one 
easily  imposed  upon,  a  simpleton. 

1682  [see  sense  2].  1753  Scots  Mag.  Oct.  490  The  scale. . 
consists  of  eight  degrees ;  Greenhorn,  Jemmy,  Jessamy, 
Smart,  Honest  Fellow,  Joyous  Spirit,  Buck,  and  Blood.  Ibid. 
Peculiarities  which  ..would  have  denominated  me  a  Green- 
hortt.  1790  J.  B.  MORETON  Mann.  W.  Ilid.  02  Overseers 
are  glad  to  get  green-horns,  because  they  can  impose  hard* 
ships  on  them.  1806  SURR  Winter  in  Lond.  (ed.  3)  I.  176  If 
we  stand  that . .  we  should  be  greenhorns.  1835  W.  IRVING 
Tour  Prairies  xx.  175  He  . .  looked  down  upon  them  with 
contempt  as  greenhorns,  little  versed  in  the  noble  science  of 
woodcraft.  1859^  GREELEY  Overland  Journ.  359  The  chances 
for  '  big  strikes '  in  the  mines  are  few,  and  greenhorns  cannot 
share  them.  1885  RIDER  HAGGARD  A'.  Solomon's  Mines  ii. 
11886)^29,  I  suppose  you  are  not  hoaxing  us?  It  is,  I  know, 
sometimes  thought  allowable  to  take  a  greenhorn  in. 

attrib.  1845  Cot.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  255  Some 
greenhorn  dandies. 

IlenccGree'uhornism,  the  character  or  condition 
of  a  greenhorn,  inexperience. 

1831  DISRAELI  Yng.  Duke  iv.  vi,  As  for  Lady  Afy,  he 
execrated  the  greenhornism  which  made  him  feign  a  passion 
and  then  get  caught  where  he  meant  to  capture.  1844  COL. 
HAWKER  Instruct.  Yng.  Sfortsm.  491  Nothing,  therefore, 
betrays  greenhornism  more  than  expecting  to  make  a  shot 
under  the  latter  circumstance, 

Green-house,  greenhouse  fgrfnhaus). 

1.  [f.  GREEN  sb.  10.]  A  glass-house  in  which 
delicate  and  tender  plants  are  reared  and  preserved. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  198  Set  your  ..  Windows 
and  Doors  of  the  Green-houses  and  Conservatories  open. 
1683  —  Diary  30  Oct.,  Greene  houses  for  oranges  and 
mirtles.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  75  Green- 
houses are  large  Piles  of  Building  like  Galleries  ..  for  pre- 
serving Orange-Trees,  and  other  Plants,  .during  the  Winter. 
1742  I'hil.  Trans.  XLII.  56  Thermometers,  Hygrometers 
and  Barometers,  .adapted  to  the  Use  of  Green-houses.  1858 
GLENNV  Card.  Every-day  Bk.  94/1  The  house  ought  now 
to  be  enriched  by  plants  from  the  greenhouse  and  hothouse. 


GREENIAN. 

b.  attrib.,  ns  ffrccn/ionse  cactus,  plant,  shrub; 
greenhouse  bug  (see  quot.). 

1797  HOLCROFT  tr.  Stollierg's  Trav.  (ed.  2)  III.  Ixxx.  232 
The  cistus  with  us  is  a  green-house  plain.  1845  Florist's 
Jrnl.  15  A  hardy  and  very  pretty  ;.•.!•> 'uilumse  shrub.  1848 
Kural  Cycl.  II.  525  Grlcx/unat-oug,  scieutifically  Coccus 
HtsjMrlaWHj  a  heteropterous  insect  of  the  gallinsecta  or 
coccidc-E  family.  1858  (H.KNNY  C,nnt.  l-.-'cry-jay  Hk.  140/1 
Greenhouse  Cacti  and  Kpiphyllums. 

2.  Pottery.  A  house  in  which  '  green  ware '  (see 
GREEN  a.  9  d)  is  left  to  dry,  before  being  placed 
in  the  kiln. 

1875  Urf's  Diet.  Arls  n-d.  7)  III.  614  The  [bisque]  ware 
being  finished  from  the  hands  of  the  potter  is  brought  by 
him  upon  boards  to  the  *  green-house  ',  so  called  from  its 
being  the  receptacle  for  ware  in  the  '  green  '  or  unfired  state. 

Greenian  (grrnian),a.(rf.)  [f.  the  name  of  the 
English  mathematician  George  Green  (1793-1841) 
•r  -IAN.]  Greenian  functions :  a  class  of  functions 
introduced  by  George  Green,  serving  to  represent 
the  distribution  of  electricity  on  an  ellipsoid. 

1875  CAYLEY  Math.  Papers  (1896)  IX.  303  In  the  present 
Annex,  I  in  part  reproduceGreen'srjrocessfor  the  integration 
of  this  equation  by  means  of  a  series  of  functions,  which  are 
analogous  to  Laplace's  Functions,  and  may  be  termed 
'  Greenians '.  Ibid.  394  These  functions  $  of  the  variables 
a,  /3, . . ,  y  are  in  fact  the  Greenian  Functions  in  question. 

Greening  (grfnin),  si.  [f.  GREEN  a.  -f-iNO^. 
In  sense  i  cT.  hasting.  Cf.  MDu.  groeninc,  Du. 
gi'oening  kind  of  apple.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  fruit,  f  a.  A  variety  of  pear. 
Also  greening-pear.  Obs. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farme  ill.  xlix.  537  Garden,  tender 
or  delicate  peares  such  as  are  the.  .hasting,  mollart,  green- 
ing, butter  peare  [etc.].  1611  COTCR.,  Poire  lie  verdelet, 
the  Greening  ;  a  tender  and  delicate  Peare.  1632  SHER- 
WOOD, s.v.,  A  greening  peare,  verdelet.' 
b.  An  apple,  which  is  green  when  ripe. 

1664  EVELYN  Pomona  iv.  13  Russetings  and  Greenings. 
1676  WORLIDGE  Cyder  (1691)  210  The  Greening  is  also 
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_  .  Agric. 

(1869)  474  Winthrop  Greening.  .Rhode  Island  Greening. 

2.   =  GREENERY  2. 

1895  Daily  News  24  June  7/1  Horses'  heads  are  crowned 
with  greening. 

Greening  (g«-nin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GREEN  ».i 
+  -INQ!.]  The  action  of  GREEN  v.i  in  various 
senses. 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  becoming  green  or 
covered  with  verdure. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16867  On  Pe  morn  o  bat  grening,  pe  tre 
als  ar  was  dri.  1817  KEATS  Sleep  S,  Poetry  171  The  tender 
greening  Of  April  meadows.  1883  STALLYBRASS  tr.  Grimm's 
Tent.  Myth.  III.  959  note,  The  withering  or  greening  of 
a  tree  is  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  a  country. 

2.  The  process  of  rendering  green  or  imparting 
a  green  colour,  as  in  P/um&mg (see  GREEN  vl  ac), 
Pickling,  Oyster-culture,  etc. 

16. .  [see  GREEN  ».'  2  bj.  1703  T.  N.  City  $  C.  Purchaser 
195  This  Greening  is  only  rubbing  it  with  some  green 
Vegetable  ;  it  matters  not  what  . .  and  . .  the  Sodder  . .  by 
reason  of  the  Greening  easily  peel'd  off.  1806  A.  HUNTER 
Citlina  (ed.  3)  83  Whenever  the  juice  of  spinage  is  used  for 
greening.  1879  CasselFs  Teclm.  Educ.  IV.  184/2  The  fat- 
tening and  greening  of  the  oysters. 
b.  concr. 

1892  Encycl.  Cookery  (ed.  Garrett)  I.  719  Greening,  a 
vegetable  colouring  matter  made  by  expressing  the  juice  of 
spinach.  Occasionally  used  in  confectionery  and  for  other 
culinary  purposes. 

3.  attrib.  •(•  greening  pit,  a  pit  in  which  oysters 
are  '  greened '  (see  GREEN  v. J  2  b)  ;  f  greening 
weed,  a  plant  used  for  dyeing  green ;   =  GREEN- 
WEED. 

16. .  ^Greening  pit  [see  GREEN  v.1  2  b].  1588  L.  M.  tr.  Bk. 
Dyeing  18  Put  therein  two  pound  of  *grening  weede.  1751 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  If  urine,  citron-juice,  or  spirit  of 
vitriol,  be  cast  on  a  green  ribband,  it  becomes  blue ;  by 
reason  the  yellow  of  the  greening-weed  is  thereby  exhaled 
and  consumed ;  so  that  nothing  but  blue  remains  behind. 
1761  J.  WHITE  Art's  Treasury  6. 

Gree'ning,  ///.  a.1  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING2.] 

1.  Growing  or  becoming  green. 

1800  Monthly  Mag.  IX.  465  The  war-steed's  hoof-mark 
hide  with  greening  ears,  Twine  round  the  elm  once  more 
the  trampled  vine  !  1837  CLARE  Sheph.  Cat.  24  The  green- 
ing plain.  1835  TENNYSON  Early  Spring  ii,  From  skies  of 
glass  A  Jacob  s  ladder  falls  On  greening  grass.  1850  —  In 
Mem.  cxli,  Where  nowtheseamew  pipes,  or  dives  In  yonder 
greening  gleam.  1858  BAILEY  Age  52  Slowly  greening 
woods  Make  dim  the  distant  view. 

2.  That  causes  to  become  green. 

1846  frnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  VII.  n.  494  The  sun's  scorching 
and  greening  influence. 

Greening,  vbl.  sb?  and  ///.  a.2 :  see  GREEN  v.'2 

Greenish  (grf-nij),  a.  [f.  GREEN  a.  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  green. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in.  557  Suche  a  smoke  gan  out 
wende  . .  Blak  bloo  grenyssh,  swart  rede.  1398  TREVISA 
Earth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xix.  (1495)  875  Melancoly  :  that  is 
blacke  by  meane  of  vnkynde  Colera :  that  is  rusty  and 
grenysshe:  and  is  founde  grene.  1330  PALSGR.  314/2 
Grenysshe,  verdastre.  c  1580  JEFFERIE  Bugbears  iv.  iii.  in 
Archiv  Stud.  neu.  Spr.  (1897),  The  flame  that  it  gave 
was  greenish,  pale,  and  dimme.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  512 
There  is  a  Greenish  Prime- Rose,  but  it  is  Pale,  and  scarce  a 
Greene.  1707  Curios,  in  H-ttsb.  fy  Card.  91  A  wild  Oat, 
while  'tis  yet  greenish.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  6  May, 


Her  eyes  are  not  grey,  but  greenish,  like  those  of  a  cat.  1871 
HUXLEY  Physiol.  ix.  221  When  the  eye  is  turned  aside  to  the 
white  paper  a  greenish  spot  will  appear 
K  f^ ;.  !:/•„: i' 


greenish  blew.  1776  Wn iiF.RmG-Jir!t~.7'ta>tis'(iig6)lI.  Vs 
liloss[oms]  greenish  white.  1803  CHENEVIX  in  Phil.  Trans. 
AC1II.  296  The  supernatant  liquor  of  the  precipitate  is 
sometimes  of  a  fine  greenish-blue.  1879  ROOD  CkromaHci 
x.  141  ihe  greenish-grey  tints  of  the  mosses. 

Hence  Oree-niihness,  greenish  quality. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1865  Intcll.  Observ.  No.  40.  277 
A  certain  greenishness. 

t  Gree-nkin.  Obs.-1  [f.  GREEN  a.  +  -KIN.] 
A  person  clad  in  green  or  wearing  green  colours. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  471  marg.,  Some  were  called 
Prassini  that  ran  for  the  prise,  »'.  Greenkins. 

Greenland  (grfnland).  [f.  GREEN  a.  +  LAND 
sb.,  ultimately  after  the  equivalent  ON.  Gr&nland, 
whence  Sw.,  Da.  Gronland,  adopted  in  Du.  Green- 
land, G.  Gronland. 

According  to  Islcndingatok  vi,  the  land  was  so  named 
by  its  discoverer  in  986  '  because  it  would  induce  settlers 
to  go  there,  if  the  land  had  a  good  name '.] 

1.  A  large  island  or  small  continent  to  the  north- 
east of  North  America.     Used  attrib.  in  Green- 
land Dove  (see  DOVE  i  c)  ;  Greenland  Falcon 
or  Gerfalcon,  the  whitest  of  the  gerfalcons  (Falco 
candicans);  Greenland  Poppy  ?  =  Iceland Poppy; 
Greenland   Turtle  =  Greenland  Dove ;  Green- 
land Whale,  the  Arctic  Right  Whale  (Balaena 
myslicetus) ;    Greenland    yard,    a '  yard   where 
whales  are  cut  up  and  the  blubber  boiled,  etc. 

1678  RAY  Willughby's  Ornith.  326  That  bird  which  in 
Holland  they  call  the  Greenland-Dove.  1797-1804  BEWICK 
Birds  (1847)  I.  8  The  Greenland  Falcon,  Falco  Grxn- 
lundicus.  1840  Evid.  Hull  Docks  Comtn.  14  Greenland- 
yards  on  both  sides.  1841  BRANDE  Diet.  Set.  etc.,  Balxna, 
the  Greenland  whale.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
Greenland  Dove,  the  puffinet,  called  scraber  in  the  Hebrides. 
1881  Garden  10  June  400/2  The  Greenland  Poppy  . .  has  a 
delicate  odour.  1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  V.  201 
In  form  the  Greenland  whale  is  the  most  ungraceful  of 
mammals.  1885  SWAINSON  Proi>.  Names  Birds  218  Sea 
turtle,  or  Greenland  turtle.  1896  R.  B.  SHARPE  Handbk. 
Birds  Gt.  Brit.  II.  191  The  Greenland  Gyr-falcon,  Hiero- 
falco  candicans. 

2.  slang.  The  country  of  greenhorns. 

1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  viii,  '  A  new  pal ',  replied  Jack 
Dawkins,  pulling  Oliver  forward.  Where  did  he  come 
from  ? '  '  Greenland  '. 

Greenlander  (grf  nlandaa).   [f.  prec.  +  -ER!.] 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Greenland. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  217  It  is  common  with 
them  [Greenlanders],  when  they  see  a  quiet,  .stranger,  to 
say  that  he  is  almost  as  well  bred  as  a  Greenlander.  1842 
PHICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  504  The  Greenlanders  believed 
in  the  existence  of  spirits,  good  and  evil. 

1 2.  A  vessel  of  some  kind  (?  resembling  a  Green- 
land whaler  in  build).  Obs. 

1692  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2815/4  In  her  way  home  [she]  took  a 
French  Greenlander,  of  22  Guns,  and  42  Men. 

Greenlandic  (grfnlse-ndik),  a.  and  sb.  rare. 
[f.  GREENLAND  +  -10.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Greenland,  its  language  and  its  inhabitants. 
B.  sb.  The  language  of  Greenland. 

1813  E.  HENDERSON  in  Life  iii.  (1859)  "6  Another  mer- 
chant has  promised  to  get  the  Greenlandic  Testaments  for- 
warded. 1883  A.  C.  THOMPSON  Morav.  Missions  vi.  250  The 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Greenlandic.  1887  Science 
X.  287  Written  in  the  modern  Greenlandic  alphabet. 

Greeulandish  (grf  nlandif),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ISH.]  Characteristic  of  Greenland.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Greenlandite  (gjf  nlandait).  Min.  [f.  GREEN- 
LAND +  -ITE.]  A  variety  of  garnet. 

1837  DANA  Syst.  Min.  351. 

Greenlandman  (grf  nlandmsen).  [f.  GREEN- 
LAND +  MAN  sb.  Cf.  Indiaman^\  A  vessel  engaged 
in  the  Greenland  whale-fishery. 

1794  Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  102  One  man  was  killed  be- 
longing to  the  Greenlandman.  1827  J.  WILSON  Nodes 
Ambr.  Wks.  1855  II.  4,  I  sud  hae  nae  great  objections  to 
be  a  whale  in  the  Polar  Seas.  Gran'  fun  . .  wi'  ae  thud  o1 
your  tail,  to  drive  in  the  stern-posts  o'  a  Greenlandman. 

Greenless  (grf  nles),  a.  [f.  GREEN  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  greenness  or  verdure. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Mem.  Mortal,  xxv.  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
217  But,  Beauty,  Grace-lesse,  is  a  Saile-lesse  Bark,  A  green- 
lesse  Spring.  1854  Tail's  Mag.  XXI.  218  Birds.,  held 
their  chattering  synods .  .among  the  greenless  boughs.  1896 
HENSLOW  Wild  Flowers  169  This  is  a  greenless  fleshy  root- 
parasite. 

Greenlet  (grf  nlet).  [f.  GREEN  a.  +  -LET  ;  app. 
formed  to  render  the  etymological  sense  of  L. 
•vireol\  A  name  for  the  numerous  species  of  small 
greenish  American  singing-birds  of  the  genus  Vireo 
or  family  VireonidK. 

1831  SWAINSON  Fauna  Bar.  Amer.  II.  233,  i.  Vireo  oli • 
vaccns  (Bonaparte),  Red-eyed  Greenlet.  Ibid.  235,  2.  Vireo 
Bartramii  (Swainson),  Bartram's  Greenlet.  Ibid.  237 
Vireo  longirostris  (Swainson),  Long-billed  Greenlet.  1869 
J.  BURROUGHS  in  Galaxy^Mag.  Aug.,  The  Vtreos,  or  Green- 
lets,  are  a  sort  of  connecting-link  between  the  Warblers  and 
the  true  Fly-catchers.  1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888) 
IV.  513  The  greenlets  reach  their  highest  development  in 
the  genus  Cyclorhis.  1895  C.  DIXON  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Apr. 
645  The  Vireonida  or  greenlets. 


GREENNESS. 

Greenliug  (gr/'nliij).  ran.  [f.  GBEEN  a.  + 
-LINO.]  ^GKKEX-PISH  i  and  2  a. 

In  quot.  1440 grene  lyngc  may  be  two  words,  green  Hut 
tut  the  fact  that  Ifciigf  is  the  spelling  of  ling  sb.  in  ihY- 
I'romp.  I'tirs.  militates  against  ibis  supposition. 

£1440  Pnuiif.  I'nrv.  210/1  Grene  lynge,  fyshe  (S.  grcn- 
lynge,  J'.  grMelynge).  1847  HAI.I.IWKLI.,  Greenliug,  saun- 
as Cireenfish.  1880-4  l«=e  Gunhfira  -•]. 

Greenly  (grrnli),  adv.     [f.  GICEKN  a.  +  -LV  2.] 

1.  With  a  green  colour ;   with  green  vegetation  ; 
so  as  to  look  green. 

1583  STANYHURST  /Eneis  iv.  (Arb.)  113  With  twisted  gar- 
land  and  kau's,  spred  greenlye,  she  garnish!  Thee  place  of 
her  burial.  1816  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  in.  xlvi,  Grey  but  leafy 
walls,  where  Ruin  greenly  dwells.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING 
Anr.  Leigh  i.  572  The  straight  small  bed  was  curtained 
greenly.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trail.  198  The  valley 
widens  greenly  toward  other  mountains.  1881  M  iss  YONCE 
Lads  %  Lasses  Langley  iv.  149  Rows  of  hops,  with  the  sun 
glancing  greenly  through  on  the  waving  clusters. 

2.  fig.  Chiefly  with  reference  to  growing  vegeta- 
tion :  Freshly,  vigorously,  youthfully. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  i.  iii,  Two  gentle  swains 
Whose  sprouting  youth  did  now  but  greenly  bud.  1815 
BYRON  Parisina  xx,  The  rest  shall  bloom  and  live  All 
greenly  fresh.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixiv.  232  Look  that 
warily  then  deep-laid  in  steady  remembrance  These  our 
words  grow  greenly.  1879  MRS.  HOUSTON  Wild  West  249, 
I  could  not  flatter  myself  that  in  the  hearts  of  even  one  of 
those  whom  I  had  striven  to  aid  my  memory  would  greenly 
live.  1886  W.  ALEXANDER  St.  Augustine's  Holiday  142  If 
he  have  wrinkles  they  are  greenly  nid. 

3.  In  an  inexperienced  or  unskilful  manner;  un- 
skilfully ;  with  simplicity,    arch. 

JS99  B.  JoNSONCjmt'iia'sKcv.  v.  ii,  He,  greenly  credulous, 
shall  withdraw  thus.  1599  SHAKS.//«(.  V,  v.  ii.  149,  I  can- 
not look  greenely :  nor  gaspe  out  my  eloquence.  i6oa  — 
Ham.  iv.  v.  83  We  haue  done  but  greenly  In  hugger-mug- 
ger to  interre  him.  1810  SCOTT  Monast.  xxx,  I  must  assist 
you,  I  reckon,  for  you  are  setting  very  greenly  about  this 
gear. 

Green  man,  greenmau. 

f  1.  A  man  dressed  up  with  greenery  to  represent 
a  wild  man  of  the  woods,  who  took  part  in  outdoor 
shows, masques,  triumphs, and  the  like;  a  Jack-in- 
the-green.  Obs. 

The  common  tavern  sign  of '  The  Green  Man  and  Still ' 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  arms  of  the  Distillers' 
Company,  the  supporters  of  which  are  two  Indians.  The 
sign-painters  represented  the  Indian  by  a  '  Green  man  '  (in 
the  above  sense),  and  this  figure  was  afterwards  replaced 
by  that  of  a  man  clothed  in  green,  a  forester,  often  Robin 
Hood.  (See  '  Larwood '  &  Hotten  Signboards  148.) 

1638  KIRKE  7  Champions  in.  H  2,  Have  you  any  squibs  in 
your  Country?  any  Green-men  in  your  shows?  1654  GAYTON 
Pleas.  Notes  i.  vi.  19  The  strange  Feasts  of  the  Greenmen, 
Whiflers,  Marshals,  and  his  Ministers.  1687  TAUBMAN 
London's  Tri.  7  Besides  Green-men,  Swabs,  Satyrs,  and 
Attendants  innumerable,  a  1716  BAGFORD  in  '  Larwood '  & 
Hotten  Signboards  (1866)  367  They  are  called  woudmen  or 
wildmen,  thou'  at  thes  day  we  in  ye  signe  call  them  Green 
Men,  couered  with  grene  boues.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  %  Past. 
iv.  iii.  282  The  actors  formerly  concerned  in  the  pyrotechnical 
shows,  .were  called  monstrous  wilde  men  ;  others  were  fre- 
quently distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  green  men  ;  and 
both  of  them  were  men  whimsically  attired  and  disguised 
with  droll  masks  [etc.].  1810  CRABBE  Borough  xi.  229 


eper  s 

green. 

2.  A  fresh,  raw,  or  inexperienced  man  ;  a  '  green 
hand ' ;  spec .  in  whale-fishing,  one  who  had  not 
been  to  sea  before.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

i68a  J.  COLLINS  Salt  «,  Fishery  99  The  third  of  the  Men 
that  go  a  Fishing  being  Green-Men,  that  never  were  at  Sea 
before.  1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1694)  228  Boat-keepers 
enter  very  few  new  or  green  men.  1609  Act  10  Will.  Ill, 
c.  25  §  10  Every  Master  of  any  Fishing  Ship  going  to  New- 
foundland . .  shall  have  in  his  Ship's  Company  every  fifth 
Man  a  Green-man  (that  is  to  say)  not  a  Seaman,  or  having 
been  ever  at  Sea  before.  1786  Act  26  Geo.  Ill,  c.  26  It 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Hirer  or  Employer  of  any 
such  Green  Men  engaged  in  the  said  Fishery,  to  advance 
to  any  such  Green  Man,  during  the  Time  he  shall  be  in  his 
Service,  a  Sum  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Green-men,  the  five  supernumerary  sea- 
men who  had  not  been  before  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  whom 
vessels  in  the  whale-fishery  were  obliged  to  bear,  to'get  the 
tonnage  bounty.  [1886  H.  CLARKE  in  Science  VIII.  604, 1  am 
afraid  we  would  have  killed  a  green  man,  travelling  and 
working  as  we  did.] 

8.  A  name  for  Aceras  anthropophora ;  in  full 
green  man  orchis. 

1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  PI.  752. 

f  Greenmans.  Old  Cant.  [f.  GREEN  a. :  the 
second  element  occurs  also  in  darkmans,  light- 
mans,  etc.]  The  field,  the  country. 

1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-all  E  iv,  Greenemans,  the 
fields. 

Greenness  (grrn,nes).  Forms:  see  GBEEN 
a.;  also  i  grenes,  4-6  grenes,  greness(e, 
grennes,  (4  grenis,  6  greenes,  grienesse),  7 
greeness(e.  [OE.  grinnes,  i.  grtne  GREFN  :  see 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  green. 

1.  The  green  colour  of  growing  vegetation. 
Hence  concr.  or  semi-concr.  Verdure. 

f  9ootr.  Bxda's  Hist.  ill.  viii.  [x.]  (1890)  180  paere  stowe 

frennis  [v.l.  grenes]  &  fajxernis.    a  1300  Cursor  M.  8034 
'assed  war  a  thusand  yere,  Sin  bai  war  planted  in  bat  place, 
In  grenes  ai  wit  godds  grace.     1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De 
P.  K.  ix.  xxxii.  (1495)  369  Pentecoste  is  tyme  of  myrth  and 


GEEENOCKITE. 

of  grenesse  for  namly  thenne  herbes  ben  grene.  c  1450 
Mimir  Saluacioun  1071  In  aarons  jerde  we  fynde  of 
braunches  the  grcnnesse.  1581  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  \. 
xvi.  (1634)  82  Out  of  seeds  warmed  in  the  bosome  of  the 
grounde,  he  draweth  a  budding  greennesse.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trap.  209  Here  is  store  of  box  trees,  whose 
growth  and  greennesse,  affoord  profit  and  delight.  1712  J. 
TAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  143  The  little  Greenness 
it  affords  . .  makes  it  seldom  used  in  Gardens.  1821  LAMB 
Elia  Ser.  I.  New  Year's  Eve  (1860)  46  Sun  and  sky  . .  and 
the  greenness  of  fields.  1815  COBBETT  Rur.  Rides  469  There 
never  yet  was  a  summer  . .  when  the  downs  did  not  retain 
their  greenness  to  a  certain  degree. 

b.  Green  colour  of  the  sea  and  other  things. 


name  of  Grekys :  for  grenesse  [L.  a  viridi tate  iwntur]  as 
Ysidofr]  sayth.  1561  DAUS  BnUinger  on  Af>oc.  (1573)  65 
Grennes  signifieth  the  everlastyngnesse  of  God,  and  that  he 
quickeneth  and  kepeth  all  thynges  alyue.  1597  A.  M,  Gml~ 
If  mean  s  Fr.  Chirurg.  29/2  Ther  remayneth  somtimes  a  viri- 
ditye  or  greenes  about  the  apertione.  1661  LOVF.LI.  Hist. 
Anim.  $  Min.  259  When  they  bite,  there  folio  we  th  great. . 
greennesse  or  blacknesse  of  the  wound.  1756-7  tr.  Keys- 
lev*  $  Trav.  (1760)  I.  231  The  contrast  of  the  white  foam, 
with  the  natural  greenness  of  the  water,  has  a  charming 
effect.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  1'illage  Ser.  L  226  She  used  to 
accuse  my  French  greys  of  blueness . .  and  my  greens  of  their 
greenness.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragnt.  Set.  (1879)  I.  vi.  226  The 
greenness  of  the  sea  is  physically  connected  with  the  matter 
which  it  holds  in  suspension. 

2.  Unripeness  (in  fruits,  etc.)  as  indicated  by 
green  colour. 

c  1450  LYDG.  &  BURGH  Secrees  1942  Loolce  they  be  rype 
and  of  good  swetnesse,  Strong  in  substance,  no  grenness  let 
be  sene.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav,  183  Bananas  or  Plan- 
tanes.  .They  will  ripen  though  you  first  plucke  them  in  their 
greenesse.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Cornpl.  Gard.  161  Care 
must  be  had  not  to  uncover  them  till  they  have  attained 
their  proper  size,  and  begin  to  lose  the  great  Greenness 
they  had. 

b.  Immaturity  or  tenderness  (of  age). 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Prtnc.  964  In  grenesse  Of 
youthe.  1557  Tottel's  Misc.  (Arb.)  167  The  grenes  of  my 
youth  cannot  therof  expresse  The  proces.  1579  FENTON 
Guicciard.  1. 18  What  with  the  greennes  of  his  yeares  aspir- 
ing no  we  to  xxij.  1631  WEEVER  Attc.  Funeral  M  on.  325 
Considering  the  greennesse  of  his  age.  1753  SMOLLETT  Ct, 
Fathom  (1784)  17/2  The  greenness  of  his  years  secured  him 
from  any  suspicion  of  fallacious  aim.  1762  A.  MURPHY 
Life  Fielding  14  (F.'s  Wks.  1771  I.),  Considering  the  green- 
ness of  his  years,  the  sensibility  of  his  temper,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  imagination. 

C.  gen.  Immaturity,  crudity. 

«574  J-  STUDLEY  tr.  Bale's  Pageant  Popes  37  Antichrist  as 
it  were  appearing  aboue  the  grounde  :  who  grewe  still  for- 
warde  from  grenenesse  to  ripenesse.  1617  HALES  Sertn.  in 
Gold.  Rent.  (1673)  10  If.  .St.  Paul  required  diligent  reading, 
and  expressly  forbad  greenness  of  Scholarship.  1641  Mil.. 
TON  Reform,  i.  (1851)  12  The  greennesse  of  the  Times,  the 
weake  Estate  which  Qu.  Mary  left  the  Realme  in.  1856-81 
MRS.  H,  O.  CONANT  Brtg.Bibltvcri.  216  The  prelates  were 
seeking  to  conceal  the  greenness  of  their  new  church  from 
the  popular  eye  under  this  garb  of  antiquity.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  148  The  greenness  of  our  argument  will 
ludicrously  contrast  with  the  ripeness  of  our  ages. 

d.  Rawness,  inexperience,  e.  Simplicity,  gulli- 
bility. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark iv.  26-9  The  grenenes 
of  innocencie.  1740  DYCHE  &  PARDON  Diet.,  Greenness  . . 
also  the  rawness,  unskilful  ness,  or  imperfection  of  any  person 


~  -       -  ^  ...j  questions.    1853 

DE  QUINCEY  Autobiog.  Sfc.  Wks.  1. 61, 1  had  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  my  exemplary  greenness.  1875  tr.  Comte  de 
Parts  Hist.  Civ.  War  A  mer.  \.  228  When  McDowell  alleged 
the  greenness  of  his  troops,  as  they  say  in  English. 

3.  The  vigour  or  freshness  of  growth ;  vitality. 

a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (171 1>  53/1  With 
fragrant  greenness  of  Thy  grace  Our  blasted  souls  of  wounds 
release.     1673  TRAHERNE  Chr.  Ethics  App.  561   Enmities 
and  disgraces  . .  fall  like  storms  and  showers  upon  budding 
vertues  in  their  spring  and  greeness.    ^1716  SOUTH  Strut. 
(1744)  X.  11.  44  The  hypocrite's  hope  ..for  a  while  gives    ; 
growth  and  greenness  to  his  comforts.     1843  **•  Parley's    \ 
Ann.  IV.  249  The  affection  of  a  child  gives  a  greenness  to 
old  age. 

4.  Freshness,  newness.  ?  Obs. 

1553  BRENDE  tr.  Q.  Curtius  K  iv,   Through  y»  grene- 
nesse of  their  woundes  they  felt  litle  paine.     1616  SURFL. 


r   •'     .     7-,         .  ,         m,   . *'*  «•"«-"».      *«?)*    II  .  It UCOJ!  S 

Me  t,  Death*  This  . .  preserves  them  [Grains]  also  in  that 

Ureennesse,  that  they  are  fit  and  serviceable  to  make  Bread 

to.  Ihe  condition  of  being  fresh  from  child- 

beanng.  Obs. 


.  i.  n.  ame  v 

Jameson  in  1840  after  Lord  Greenock:  see -HE  "l 
Native  sulphide  of  cadmium,  found  usually  in 
yellow  coatings,  rarely  in  crystals. 

1644  AianMut.  573  Sulphuret  of  Cadmium.  Greenocltite 
of  Prof.  Jameson.  1853  BREWSTER  Km,ton  I.  x  MTrhe 
refractive  index . .  of  greenockite.  1891  DANA  Min.  69 

Greenovite  (gn-nsvait).  Min.  [Named  by 
Dufrenoy  in  1840  after  G.  B.  Greenough  :  see  -rra  1 
A  variety  of  titanite  having  a  reddish  colour  due 
to  manganese. 

1844  ALGER  Min.  613.    1891  DANA  Min.  714. 
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'  Green-peak  (grf-nip/'k).  Also  -peek.  [A 
rendering  of  It.  pia/iio  vcrJc  or  F.  *pic-virt  (now 
ftvert\ .]  The  Green  Woodpecker,  Gccinus  viridis. 
1598  FLORIO,  Picchio  verde,  a  birde  called  a  greene  peake. 
1611  COTGR.,  Pic  verd,  the  Grcene-peake,  or  ordinarie 
Woodpecker.  1772-84  COOK  I'oy.  (r/go)  III.  037  The  green- 
peak is  all  over  green,  except  two  red  spots,  one  on  its 
breast,  and  another  on  its  head,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  bird. 
1847-78  HALLHVEI.L,  Grtfn^tttk^  a  woodpecker.  Line. 

Gree'n-room. 

1.  A  room  in  a  theatre  provided  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  actors  and  actresses  when  not  required 
on  the  stage,  probably  so  called  because  it  was 
!  originally  painted  green,  transf.  The  players  who 
frequent  the  green-room.  Phr.  to  talk  green-room  : 
.  to  talk  theatrical  gossip. 

1701  GIBBER  Lovt  Makes  Man  iv.  iv,  t  do  know  London 
pretty  well,  and  the  Side-box,  Sir,  and  l>ehind  the  Scenes  ; 
ay,  and  the  Green-Room,  and  all  the  Girls  and  Women- 
Actresses  there.  1736  FIELDING  Pasquin  i.  Wks.  1882  X. 
140  Sir,  the  Prompter  and  most  of  the  players  are  drinking 
tea  in  the  Green-room.  1809  MAI.KIN  Gil  Bias  11.  viii.  p  3 
Characters  . .  as  eccentric  as  any  lima  rooa  of  the  green- 
room.  1820  BYRON  Slues  n.  78  Sir,  the  green-room  's  in 
rapture.  1839  I.EVF.R  //.  Lorrn]uer  xvi,  We  talked  '  green- 
room '.  1885  J.  K.  JKRO.ME  OH  the  Stage  71  Where  a  green 
room  was  originally  provided,  it  has  been  taken  by  the  star 
or  the  manager,  as  his  or  her  private  room. 

attrib.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  ill.  x.  r  4  Our  green-room 
goddess.  i8»  Examiner  21  Sept,  602/2  Few  Authors  .. 
would  enter  a  green-room  cabal.  18x3  W.  IRVING  in  Life  % 
Lett.  (1864)  II.  141  The  colonel  . .  is  a  green-room  veteran, 
and  has  written  for  the  London  theatre.  1887  BESAST  KntJt. 
Kegina  xv,  Actors'  gossip  and  green-room  whispers. 

2.  A  room'  in  a  warehouse  or  factory  for  the 
reception  of  goods  in  a '  green '  state,  such  as  cloth 
fresh  from  the  weaving  factory,  undried  pottery,  etc. 
(Cf.  GREEN-HOVBE  2.)  in  recent  Diets. 

Gree/n-sand,  gree'nsand. 

1.  Min.  and  Geol.  a.  =  GLAUCONITE,  green  earth. 
b.  A  variety  of  sandstone,  usually  imperfectly  con- 
solidated, consisting  largely  of  glauconite.     c.  A 
formation   consisting   largely   of  this   sandstone ; 
denominated  Upper  or  Lower  Greensand  from  the 
position  of  the  stratum  relatively  to  the  gault. 

1796  KIRWAN  Etem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  149  Green  sand  of 
Peru.  Its  colour  is  grass  green  ;  of  the  consistence  of  sand. 
1830  LVELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  477  Marine  strata  about  the  age 
of  our  chalk  and  green-sand.  1847  ANSTED  Anc.  ll'or/dx. 
228  The  Upper  Greensand  is  generally  barren  of  fossils. 
1873  DA\VSON  Earth  fy  Man  ix.  229  The  mineral  Glauconite 
or  'green-sand  '.  1875  —  Davm  of  Life  v.  99  Glauconite  . . 
gives  by  the  abundance  of  its  little  bottle-green  concretions 
the  name  of  green-sand  to  formations  of  this  age.  1876 
PAGE  Adv.  Text-Bit.  Geol.  xviii.  339. 

attrib.  OAsKcaJer  No.  1 18.377/2  Greensand  fossils.  1868 
Kef.  U.S.  Commissioner  Agric.  11869)  69  Greensand  marls. 

2.  (See  GREEN  a.  9  d.) 

Green  sauce,  gree'nsauce.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1.  A  sauce  of  a  green  colour  made  from  herbs 
and  eaten  with  meat.     (Cf.  2,  quot.  1883.) 

c  1460  [see  GREEN-FISH  i  J.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet.,  Mar- 
terue/a,  greene  sauce,  Morctum.  1(99  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  liri,- 
Dinner  P  ij  b,  Greene  Sauce.  Made  of  sweete  hearbes,  as . . 
a  clowe  or  two,  and  a  little  Garlicke.  a  liia  HARINGTON 
Salcmes  Kegim.  (1634)  68  Sauce  for  Mutton,  Veale,  and 
Kid,  is  g_reene  sauce,  made  in  Summer  with  Vinegar  or  Ver- 
juyce,  with  a  few  spices,  and  without  Garlicke.  1661  LOVELU 
Hist, Anim.tf  .Win.  117  Pork..;  when  powdered  it's  best  to 
be  eaten  with  green  sauce.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery 
il.  42  You  must  either  put  good  Gravy,  or  Green-sauce  in 
the  Dish.  1847-89  HALLIWELL,  Green-sauce,  sour  dock  or 
sorrel  mixed  with  vinegar  and  sugar.  North. 

2.  A  name  for  field  sorrel,  Rumex  acetosa  and 
wood  sorrel,  Oxalis  acetosetta. 

1610  VENNER  Via  Recta  vii.  149  This  proueth  that  Greene- 
sauce  is  . .  wholsome  against  contagion.  1645  N.  DRAKE 
Siege  Pontefract  Cos.  (Surtees  Soc.  1861)  37  We  had  allso 
a  boy  about  9  yeares  of  age  (as  he  was  getting  of  greene 
sawse..)  was  dangerously  shott  in  the  belly.  1790  in  W. 
MARSHALL  Midi.  Co.  II.  438.  i86a  C  P.  JOHNSON  Useful 
PI.  Gt.  Brit.  64  The  Wood-Sorrel  [Oxalis  acetosella}, . .  or 
Green-sauce.  1883  Almondt.  t,  Huddersf.  Gloss.,  Green 
sauce,  Rumex  acetosa, . .  much  used  formerly  as  a  sauce 
with  meat,  especially  veal. 

Greenshauk  (grrnfserjk).  A  large  sandpiper, 
Totanus  glottis ;  probably  so  called  from  its  olive- 
coloured  legs.  Cf.  REDSHANK  (T.  calidris). 

1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1776)  II.  375  Limata,  et  glottis  .. 
Green  Shank.  1863  Spring  l.apl.  351  Perhaps  one  of  the 
commonest  of  our  waders  nere  was  the  greenshank.  1890 
LUMHOLTZ  Cannibals  56  At  Thompson  I  found  an  old  ac- 
quaintance from  Europe,  the  greenshank. 

t  Gree'nship.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  4  greneschipe. 
[f.  GBKEX  -a.  +  -SHIP.]  Greenness. 

13 ..  Cast.  Love  709  So  is  Jw  foundement  al  grene,  pat  to 
J>e  roche  faste  lib. .  For  be  greneschipe  lasteb  euere,  And  his 
neun  ne  leoseb  neuere. 

Greensick  (grf-nsik),  a.  ?  Obs.  [Back-forma- 
tion from  GREEN  SICKNESS.]  Affected  with  green 
sickness;  also^.  'morbid',  'sickly'. 

1681  Broadside,  Canto  on  Miracle  lunug/tl  by  the  D.  of 
M[o>imoutk],  But  O  the  Greensick  Girls  may  boast  This 
Duke  hath  cur'd  Them  to  His  Cost.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc. 
Comfit,  in.  93  Green-sick  persons  are  unfit  for  exercise.  1807 
OPIE  in  Lect.  Paint.  (1848)  316  Those  greensick  lovers  of 
chalk,  bnckdust,  charcoal,  and  old  tapestry.  1821-34  Good's 
Study  Mea.  (ed.  4)  IV.  83  There  is  even  ground  for  carry- 
ing the  term,  with  other  authors,  still  further,  and  applying 
it  to  green-sick  boys,  as  well  as  green-sick  girls. 


GREEN-STONE. 

Green  sickness,  green-sickness    gn'n- 

si'knes).     [See  GREEN  a.  3.]     An  antemic  disease 
which  mostly  affects  young  women  about  the  age 

|    of  puberty  and  gives  a  pale  or  greenish  tinge  to 

j    the  complexion  ;  chlorosis. 

1583  GREENE  Matnillia  Wks.  (Grosart)  II.  36  His  daugh- 
ter bceing  at  the  age  of  twentie  yceres,  would  . .  fall  into 
the  green  sicknes  for  want  of  a  husband.  1584  J.  RAY- 
NOLDS  Profit.  Haggni\\.  (1649)  53  Like  them  that  are  trou- 
bled with  the  greene  sicknesse.  1678  DRVDEN  Limtcrham 
iv.  i.  Wks.  1883  VI.  82  Languishing  maids  in  the  green- 
sickness. 1707  PLOVER  Physic.  Pvlse-  Watch  225  The  Pulse 


ness,  by  taking  great  Quantities  of  Chalk,  Lime,  and  other 
Absorbents.  1846  MRS.  CARLVLF.  Lett.  I.  385  She  . .  had 
quite  lately  had  the  green  sickness. 

b.  transf.  ya&Jig.  (often  with  reference  to  the 
morbid  appetite  which  characterizes  chlorosis). 

1596  NASIIE  Safron.H'aMfn  Wks.  (Grosarn  III.  166  It 
will  then  appeare  . .  whpse  wit  hath  the  greene  sicknes. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  lien.  II',  iv.  iii.  100  A  kinde  of  Male  Green- 
Sicknesse.  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Antiplatonic  iv,  Virtue's  no 
more  in  Womankind  But  the  Green  sickness  of  the  Mind. 
1675  BROOKS  GoU.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  142  Curiosity  is  that 
green-sickness  of  the  soul,  whereby  it  longs  for  novelties, 
and  loathes  sound  and  wholesome  truths.  1682  Loyal 
Satirist  in  Somers  Tracts  (1812)  VII.  68  What  a  desperate 
green-sickness  is  the  land  fallen  into,  thus  to  doat  on  coals 
and  dirt,  and  such  rubbish  divinity !  1881  STEVFNSON  Virg. 
Pucrisque  104  There  is  some  meaning  in  the  old  theory  of 
wild  oats ;  and  a  man  who  has  not  had  his  greensickness 
and  got  done  with  it  for  good,  is  as  little  to  be  depended 
upon  as  an  unvaccinated  infant. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb.  (  =  GREEJfsiCK  a.),  esp.  in 
green-sickness  girl,  maid,  etc. 

1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  «t  Jitl.  in.  v.  157  Out  you  greene  sick- 


is  this !  i6«  CLEVELAND  Poems  42  Why,  my  Muse,  like 
B  Green-sicknesse-Girle,  Feed's!  thou  on  coals  and  dirt? 
1733  CHEVNK  ling.  Malady  Introd.  (1734)  2  Sunk  even  below 
the  Weakness  of  a  Green-sickness  Maid.  1767  A.  CAMTIIEI  i. 
Lexiph.  (1774)  169  Just  as  a  green-sickness  girl,  when  gorged 
with  chalk  and  trash,  nauseates  the  nicest  dainties. 

Hence  Green-sicknessed  a.,  green-sick. 

1673  F.  KIRKMAN  Unlucky  Cit.  176  Never  did  Green- 
sickness'd  Girl  long  with  half  so  much  earnestness  for  Chalk 
or  Oatmeal,  c  17*0  Bp.  RUNDLE  in  Butler  Life  HiUesley 
(1709!  185  Thy[«:.  Sir  R.  Steele)  works  will.. cure  all  the 
green-sicknessed  appetites  that  will  seize  on  the  gay  and 
young,  without  so  friendly  a  cordial. 

Green  -  sleeves.  A  woman  wearing  green 
sleeves ;  the  name  given  to  an  inconstant  lady-love, 
who  is  the  subject  of  a  ballad  published  in  1580 
(see  quot.),  which,  together  with  the  tune  to  which 
it  was  sung,  became  very  popular  ;  hence,  a  name 
for  the  ballad  and  the  tune  themselves. 

1580  in  Arber  Stationer's  Reg*  (1875)  II.  376  A  newe 
norlhe[r]n  Dittye  of  ye  Ladye  Greene  Sieves.  1584  C. 
ROBINSON  Nev>  Sonet  of  Ladie  Green  Sleeves  in  Roxb.  Ball. 
(1887)  vi.  308  Green-sfeeues  was  all  my  ioy,  Green-sleeucs 
was  my  delight :  Green-sleeues  was  my  heart  of  gold,  and 
who  but  my  Ladie  Green-sleeues?  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W. 
n.  i.  64.  llid.  v.  v.  aa  Let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Greene- 
sleeues.  1717  PRIOR  Alma  n.  320  Old  Madge,  bewitch'd 
at  Sixty  one,  Calls  for  Green  Sleeves,  and  Jumping  Joan. 

Green  snake.  U.S. 

1.  One  of  two  green  harmless  snakes  of  the  U.  S. 
1791  W.   BARTRA.M  Carolina  275  The  green  snake  is  a 

beautiful  innocent  creature.  1880  Liar.  Univ.  Knowl.  VII. 
84  Green  Snake ..  common  through  most  of  the  U.S.  ..  ; 
long,  slender,  and  entirely  harmless. 

2.  An  air-plant  resembling  the  snake. 

1883  A.  J.  ADDERLEV  Fisheries  Kaliamas  17  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  [air-plants]  is  the  green-snake, 
which  looks  exactly  like  a  long  serpent  made  of  coloured 
india-rubber. 

Green-stone,  gree-nstone.  [f.  GBEEN  a. 
+  STONE  sb. ;  in  sense  i  ad.  G.  griinstein.] 

1.  Geol.  A  term  of  wide  and  varying  application, 
but  usually  comprising  the  greenish-coloured  erup- 
tive rocks  containing  feldspar  and  hornblende  (or 
angite),  such  as  diorite,  melaphyre,  etc. 

1805  Edin.  Rev.  VI.  235  The  name  grflnslcin  or  green- 
stone has  been  given  by  Werner  to  a  rock  composed  of 
horneblende  and  feldspar.  1813  BAKEWELL  Introd.  Geol. 
(1815)  117  Transitions  from  granite  to  sienite  and  green- 
stone may  sometimes  be  observed  in  the  same  block.  1826 
W.  PHILLIPS  Out!.  Min.  #  Geol.  (ed.  4)  151  The  Diabase, 
Diorite  and  Amphibolite  of  French  authors,  and  the  Grim- 
stein  of  the  German  School,  seems  to  include  both  Green- 
stone and  Hornblende  rock.  1856  PAGE  Adv.  Text-Bk. 
Geol.  §  119  The  greenstones  (whinstones  of  Scotland)  are 
less  compact,  more  granular  [etc.].  1857  R.  TOMES  Amer. 
in  Japan  xii.  283  Several  quarries  of  trachyte,  or  green- 
stone, are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  1862  SMILES  En- 
gineersIII.  297  A  remarkable  bed  of  whinstojieor  greenstone. 

attrib.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  175  A  large  block  of 
greenstone-porphyry.  1841  MILLER  O.  R.  Sandst.  viii. 
(ed.  2)  183  The  greenstone  bed  of  Salisbury  Crags.  1875 
CROLL  Climate  S,  T.  xxvii.  442  A  Greenstone  boulder. 

2.  Min.  =  NEPHRITE,  a  variety  of  jade. 
1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  I.  125  Many  of  these  Indians 

wore  pieces  of  green-stone  round  their  necks  which  were 
transparent,  and  resembled  an  emerald.  These  being  ex- 
amined, appeared  to  be  a  species  of  the  nephritic  stone. 
1849  DANA  Geol.  xvii.  (1850)  636  The  greenstone,  usually 
called  jade,  used  for  ornaments,  and  also  in  making  hatchets. 
1859  A.  S.  THOMSON  Story  N.  Zealand  I.  i.  vii.  140  The 
greenstone  composing  these  implements  of  war  is  called 
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nephrite  hy  mineralogists.  .The  most  valuable  kind  is  us 
clear  as  glass  with  a  slight  green  tinge.  1893  F.  H.  CHAP- 
MAN (title)  The  Working  of  Greenstone  by  the  Maoris. 

attrib.  1859  A-  S.  THOMSON  Story  N.  Zealand  I.  i.  vii. 
140  Of  these  [weapons]  the  greenstone  meri  was  the  most 
esteemed.  1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  30  Jan.  13/2  Their  [the 
natives  of  New  Guinea]  principal  instrument  is  a  green- 
stone adze. 

3.  '  A  very  hard  and  close-textured  stone  used  for 
putting  the  last  edge  on  lancets  and  other  delicate 
surgical  instruments.'  (Cent.  Diet.} 

4.  (See  qnot.) 

1874  G.  LAWSON  Dis.  Eye  16  Sulphate  of  Copper,  or 
a  combination  of  this  salt  witK  alum,  '  lapis  divinus',  or 
'green  stone '. 

Greensward  (grrnswgid).  For  forms  see 
SWARD.  Turf  on  which  grass  is  growing. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxm.  xix.  (1609)  487  When  the 
enemies  had  turned  up  with  a  plough  all  the  green  sord. 
1616  SURFL.  &  MARKHAM  Country  h'armef&z  Except  you 
leaue  such  large  space  of  greeneswarth  betwixt  it  and  the 
corne-lands,  that  [etc.].  1637  B.  JONSON  Sad  Sheph.  i.  ii, 
I  am  To  cut  the  Table  out  o  the  greene  sword.  Ibid.  I.  v, 
On  every  ereene  sworth,  and  in  every  path.  1661  WALTON 
Angitrxn.  (ed.  3)  221  When  you  see  men  ploughing  up.. 
greenswards,  then  follow  the  plough.  1709  POPE  Jan.  \ 
May  621  The  Knights  so  nimbly  o'er  the  greensward  bound. 
1791  S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  Mem,  i.  147  Oft  as  he  turned  the 
greensward  with  his  spade.  1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.,  Net- 
ley  Abbey,  There  they  lie  on  the  greensward  strown.  1854 
HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-Bks.  (1879)  I.  325  The  garden  is., 
set  out  with  greensward  and  gravel-walks. 

b.  attrib.,  as  greensward  ground  ;  greensward 
way=#r««  way,  lit.  and  fig.  (see  GREEN  a.  2  b). 

1691  DRYDEN  A".  Arthur  n.  ii.  Trembling  bogs,  that  bear 
a  greensward  show.  1697  —  JEneid  m.  291  We  spread  the 
Tables,  on  the  greensword  Ground.  1703  SAVAGE  Lett. 
Antients  viii.  46  He  ..  had  an  easy  greensword  Way  to 
whatever  else  he  had  a  mind  to  persue.  1808  SCOTT  Mann. 
iv.  iv,  The  green-sward  way  was  smooth  and  good. 

Hence  Gree'uswarded  a.,  covered  with  green- 
sward. 

« 1847  ELIZA  COOK  Old  Mill-Stream  i.  2  The  green- 
swarded  paradise  watered  by  thee.  1870  HUXLEY  Lay 
Serin,  iii.  (1874)  48  Greenswarded  courts. 

Greenth  (grfn}>).  [f.  GREEN  «. +  -TH;  one  of 
Walpole's  coinages:  cf. gloomth^\  Verdure. 

I753  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Montagu  ]vi,  I  found  my 
garden  brown  and  bare,  but  these  rains  have  recovered  the 
greenth.  1856  MASSON  Ess.  vii.  372  In  the  poetry  of  Keats . . 
there  is  an  excess  of  greenth  and  vegetable  imagery,  c  1860 
G.  H.  LEWES  in  Mathilda  Blind  Geo.  Elwt\\\.  164  Under  a 
broad  sweep  of  sky  and  the  greenth  of  the  uplands  round 
her.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  iv.  xxx.  251  Amidst  the 
gleams  and  greenth  of  summer. 

Green  wax,  gree*nwaz.   Obs.  exc.  ///.••/. 

Sealing-wax  of  a  green  colour ;  hence  b.  A  seal 
of  green  wax,  such  as  was  affixed  to  documents 
delivered  by  the  Exchequer  to  sheriffs.  C.  An 
estreat  or  other  document  bearing  this  seal ;  also 
process  of  green  wax.  d.  The  fines  or  amercements 
exacted  in  accordance  with  such  a  document. 

[1299  A  ct  27  Ediu.  /,  Stat.  de  Ftnibus  c.  9  Nomina  omnium 
qui  . .  debita  per  viridem  ceram  ab  eis  exacta  solverunt.] 
1377-8  Durham  Ace,  Rolls  (Surtees)  586  In  soluc.  facta 
yicecomiti  Northumbr.  pro  le  Grenewax,  13$.  40?.  c  1460 
Tffvaneley  Myst.  xxx.  284  Rasersof  the  fals  tax,  Andgederars 
of  greyn  wax.  1461  Plumpton  Corr,  (Camden)  2,  I  trust  to 
God  for  to  gett  you  downe  your  greene  wax  if  that  I  may, 
thof  it  cost  you  mony.  c  1500  God  Speed  the  Plough  69  in 
P.  PI.  Crede  (1867)  71  Then  commeth  the  grenewex  which 

freveth  vs  sore,  With  ronnyng  in  reragis  it  doth  vs  sorowe 
nough.  15*3  FITZHERB.  Surv.  28  The  whiche  afterwarde  is 
estreyted  agayne  and  sende  downe  to  the  shiryflfes  of  euery 
countie  . .  and  it  is  called  grene  waxe.  1577-87  HOLINSHED 
Chron.  111.1241/1  Hugh  Pateshull,  treasurer  of  the  excheker, 
which  was  treasuror  of  the  greenewax,  or  of  the  scale. 
1613  SIR  H.  FINCH  Lain  (1636)  487  Of  Sherifes  and  greene 
waxe.  1618  in  Crt.  fy  Times  jas.  I  (1849)  II.  61  Sir  Thomas 
Edmondes  is  in  concert  with  the  duke,  to  farm  the  green 
wax,  as  they  call  it,  or  the  seal  of  the  exchequer.  1668  in 
iof/1  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  76  A  processe  of 
green  wax  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of  Shgo  for  ^300  arreares  of 
rent  to  his  Majestic.  1747  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  8626.  i/i  All 
Manner  of  Fines,  Forfeitures  and  Sums  of  Money,  com- 
monly called  Green  Wax  Monies. 

Greenweed  (grrnwfd).  [f.  GREEN  a.  +  WEED.] 

1.  The  plant  Genista  tinctoria,  so  named  from  its 
dyeing  properties ;  also  extended  to  other  species. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  163  Yellowes  and  greenes  are 
colours  of  small  prices  in  this  realme,  by  reason  that  Aide 
and  Greenweed  wherewith  they  be  died  be  natural!  here. 
1807  CRABBE  Parish  Reg.  m.  169  When  strayed  her  lambs 
where  gorse  and  greenweed  grow.  1830-7  MACGILLIVRAY 
Withering1  s  Brit,  Plants  xvii.  282  Genista  filosa.  Hairy 
Green- weed.  .G,  anglica.  Needle  Green-weed.  Petty  Whin. 
1894  WRIGHT  &  DEWAR  y ohn son's  Gardener  s  Diet.,  Green- 
weed.  Genisfapilosa  and  tinctoria. 

2.  A  green  sea-weed. 

1856  WOODWARD  Mollusca  m.  444  For  marine  aquaria, 
the  green-weeds  (Ulva,  Enteromorpna,  and  Bryopsis)  are 
better  oxygen-producers  than  the  red  sea-weeds. 

Greenwich  (gri-nid^).  A  town  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames  adjoining  London  on  the  east, 
famous  for  its  astronomical  observatory  and  its 
hospital  formerly  occupied  by  naval  pensioners ; 
used  attrib.  in  f  Greenwich  barber  slang,  a 
retailer  of  sand  from  the  Greenwich  pits  (Grose 
Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  1785);  t  Greenwich-gocse 
slang,  a  pensioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital  (ibid.)  \ 
Vol.,  IV. 
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Greenwich  stars, '  those  used  for  lunar  computa- 
tions in  the  nautical  ephemeris '  (Smyth  Sailor  s 
Word-bit.  1867);  Greenwich  time,  mean  time 
for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  adopted  as  the 
standard  time  by  English  astronomers. 

1861  DICKENS  Gt,  Expect,  xxv,  At  nine  o'clock  every 
night,  Greenwich  time, . .  the  gun  fires.  1893  G.  E.  MATHHSON 
About  Holland  31  The  Dutch  railway  companies  have, 
however,  recently  adopted  Greenwich  time. 

Greenwood  (grrnwud).     [See  GREEN  a.  2.] 

1.  A  wood  or  forest  when  in  leaf.  It  is  taken  as 
the  typical  scene  of  outlaw  life,  hence  To  go  to  the 
greenwood:  to  become  an  outlaw. 

13. .  A'.  A  Us.  677  Now  con  Alisandre  . .  In  grene  wode  of 
huntyng,  a  1400  CLANVOWECWC&W^  Night.  100,  Iherde. . 
A  Nightingale  so  lustily  singe  That  with  her  clere  vois  she 
made  ringe  Through-out  al  the  grene  wode  wyde.  c  1500 
Noihvatnt  Maid  89  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  276,  I  muste  too 
The  grene  wode  goo  Alone  a  bannysshed  man.  a  1641  Br. 
R.  MONTAGU  Acts  fy  Mon.  Ch.  (1642)  385  Some  who  lived 
in  the  greene  Woods,  and  haunted  the  wilde  Forests.  1755 
JOHNSON,  Greenwood,  a  wood  considered  as  it  appears  in 
the  Spring  or  Summer.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  one  word. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  o/L,  iv.  xii,  Merry  it  is  in  the  good  green- 
wood. 1828  —  F.  M.  Perth  xxviii,  Rock  and  greenwood 
rang  to  harp  and  pipes.  1855  K.INGSLEV  Heroes,  Theseus  n. 
213  They  hammered  together  till  the  greenwoods  rang.  1884 
RUSKIN  Lect.  at  Oxf.  in  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Dec.  11/2  A  hit 
of  Alpine  snow,  of  Greek  sea,  or  of  English  greenwood. 

b.  atlrib.)  as  greenwood  adventurer,  bower,  glen, 
life,  f  iindt,  path,  shade,  side,  tree. 

15..  Adam  Bel  404  in  Ritson  Anc.  Pop.  Poetry  20 
Cloudesle  walked  a  lytle  besyde,  And  loked  vncler  the 
grenewood  linde.  c  1510  Lytell  Geste  R.  I  lode  HI.  (1847)  I. 
173  They..dyde  them  strayt  to  Robyn  Hode  Under  the 
grene  wode  tre.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.L.  n.  v.  i.  1729  T. 
COOKE  Tales  128  Him  to  the  greenwood  Shade  they  gently 
bore.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  n.  Introd.,  Foresters  in  green- 
wood trim.  1810  —  Lady  oj  L.  iv.  xxiv.  His  coat  was  all 
of  the  greenwood  hue.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1862)  I. 
69  The  Robin  Hood  ballads  . .  breathe  the  warm  genial 
spirit  of  the  old  greenwood  adventurers. 

f2.   =  GREENWEED  r.  Obs.    (Perh.  a  misprint.) 
1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  441  Greenwood,  Genista, 

Greeny  (grrni),  sb.    [f.  GREEN  a.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Theatr.  slang.  The  curtain  of  a  theatre. 

1821  EGAN  Ttnn  $  Jerry  xiji.  (1870)  357  It  is  far  more 
difficult  to  please  the  company  behind  Greeny;  I  beg 
pardon,  sir,  I  should  have  satd  than  the  audience  before  the 
curtain. 

2.  A  greenish-coloured  bird.    a.  dial.  The  green- 
finch or  green  grosbeak,     b.  Austral.  A  school- 
boy's   name    for   the   white-plumed   honey-eater, 
Ptilotis  penicillata. 

1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words,  Greeney,  the  green  gros- 
beak,   1896  Australasian  n  Jan.  73/1  (Morris)  The  mem- 
bers of  the  feathered  tribe  known  to  young  city  *  knights  of 
the  catapult  *  as  greenies. 

3.  A  greenhorn  ;  a  freshman  at  a  university. 
1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  1.  II.  157  He  was  entered  among 

the  Greenies  of  this  famous  University  {Leyden].  1852 
JUDSON  Myst.  N,  Y.  in.  ix.  58  Anybody  could  know  that 
these  was  took  by  a  greeny.  1887  Congregationalist  7  Apr. 
(Farmer),  Jim  said  I  wasa  greeny. 

Greeny  (g"*ni),  a.   Also  6  griny.   [f.  GREEN  a. 

+  -Tl.] 

*t*  1.  Green,  verdant.     Also^^v  Vigorous.  Obs. 

1593  Q.  ELIZ.  Boethins,  De  Consol.  i.  metr.  i.  7  Happy 
griny  Youthe.  Ibid,  HI.  metr.  viii.  3  Seake  not  the  Golde 
in  griny  tre.  1602  DAVISON  Rhapsody  B  n  The  scorching 
heate  of  Summer  Sun  . .  Thy  [sc.  Earth]  . .  pride  of  all  thy 
greeny  haire  defaceth.  1620  SHELTON  Quix.  III.  xiii.  81 
A  Nymph  of  the  greeny  Grove.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P. ) 
Sculler  Wks.  in.  27/2,  I  that  on  greenie  grasse  could  lay  me 
downe.  1669  FLAVEL /f«f£.  Spirit.  (1770)  203  In  a  greeny 
seat  Of  shady  oak.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  i.  64  When 
merry  Lads  are  playing  Each  with  his  bonny  Lass  Upon  the 
greeny  grass. 

2.  Somewhat  green,  greenish. 

1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  n.  192  A  sky-blue  sash 
. .  not  the  poor,  thin  greeny  colour  which  usually  passes 
under  that  dishonoured  name.    i8g-jViZF.TF.i.LY  Zola's  Rome 
444  The  second  floor  dining-room  was  so  gloomy,  saddened 
by  the  greeny  half-light  of  the  courtyard. 

b.  quasi-ad&.  qualifying  adjs.  of  colour. 
1884  FF.NN  Sweet  Mace  III.  ii.  18  A  greeny  olive  snake 
raised  its  head.     1891   H.   HERMAN  His  Angel  209  His 
countenance  was  of  a  greeny  ashen.    1898  Blacktv.  Mag. 
Sept.  375/2  The  greeny  white  of  breaking  water, 

Green-yard,  greenyard  (grfnyaid).    An 

enclosure  covered  with  grass  or  turf  (not  paved). 
In  various  specific  applications. 

fl.  At  Norwich  (see  quot.  1870).   Obs. 

1578  Joyf.  Receiving  Q.  Elis.  Nonvich  C  iij  b,  M.  Church- 
yard brought  Mercuric  . .  into  the  greene  yard  vnder  the  . . 
bedchamber  window,  out  of  the  which,  the  Queenes  Maiestie 
looked.  1644  Bp.  HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  101  Preacht.  .in 
the  Green- Yard  of  Norwich,  a  1656  Ibid.  63  The  Leaden 
Crosse,  which  had  been  newly  sawne  downe  from  over  the 
Green- Yard  Pulpit.  1870  Murray's  Handbk.  Essex,  etc. 
206  The  Green  Yard  of  the  monastery  [Norwich],  in  which 
was  a  cross,  where  sermons  were  occasionally  preached. 

2.  An  enclosure  for  the  reception  of  stray  animals 
nnd  vehicles.;  a  pound. 

1720  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  5866/2  Two  Stables  in  the  Green- 
Yard  without  Aldermanbury- Postern.  1824  Bellas  Life  in 
Spirit  Publ.  Jnils.  (1825)  135  If  you  don't  take  charge  of 
the  coach,  I'll  take  it  to  the  green-yard,  and  yourself  to  the 
watch-house.  1859  Househ.  Words  23  Oct.  136  Phaetons  that 
should  properly  have  been  sequestrated  in  the  Greenyard  of 
oblivion,  .long  since.  1862  'limes  16  Aug.  11/3  The  green- 
yard belonged  to  the  defendant's  ancestors  and  was  not  a 
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parochial  greenyard  or  pound.  1889  VINCENT  Police  Cade 
[ed.  6)  90  In  nearly  every  parish  there  is  a  greenyard  or 
pound,  where  animals  found  straying  or  in  tin:  possession  of 
prisoners,  may  be  kept  at  certain  charges.  1893  Daily  News 
12  Dec.  5/3  'Green  yard  '  . .  is  the  metropolitan  equivalent 
for  the  village  '  pound  '. 

8.  A  grass  yard  for  hounds  to  take  exercise  in. 

1818  Sporting  Mag.  XXIII.  23  Great  care  should  be 
taken  in  keeping  the  green-yard  in  order.  1841  TATTERSALL 
Sport.  A rchit.  84  The  large  green  yard.. should  adjoin  the 
apartments  for  the  young  hounds. 

t  Orees,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Also  gres,  greoe.  [App. 
ad.  L.  Grsecl  pi.]  Greeks. 

a  1300  Cvrsor  M.  7060  In  his  time  was  troi  nomyn,  And 
thoru  be  grece  \GStt.  grekis,  Fair/,  greges,  Trin.  grekes] 
ouercomyn.  1387  TREVISA  Higticn  (Rolls)  I.  175  Whan  ^e 
grete  Constantyn  made  Constantinepolim  be  cheef  sete  of 
pe  emperour  of  Rome,  ban  were  be  Grees  [L. gttis  Grycorum] 
i-cleped  Romanij . .  And  anon  to  bis  day  be  Grees  [L.  G«r«J 
clepeb  nou;t  hem  self  Grees,  but  Romnyses.  Ibid.  IV.  271 
|>e  Grees  [v.  r.  Gres]. 

Grees,  obs.  form  of  GRASS. 

Grees,  grees(s)e,  obs.  forms  of  GREASE. 

Grees  (e,  greesse:  see  GRECE. 

Greesing,  obs.  form  of  GRECTNO. 

Greesly,  Greest,  obs.  forms  of  GRISLY,  GRIST. 

t  Greet,  sl>.1  Obs.  [f.  GREET  t>.i]  The  action 
of  GREET  z/.l ;  a  greeting. 

c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  ix.  205  Let  me  that  joy  in  these 
consorting  greets.. Yield  thanks  for  all  these  favours  to  my 
son.  a  1616  BEAUMONT  .Sennet  Poems  (1640)  4  The  broken 
marrow  bone  is  sweet,  The  token  doth  adorn  the  greet. 
a  1634  RANDOLPH  De  Magnate  64  Poems  (1638)  31  She 
dares  goe  forth  alone  . .  and  with  a  winning  greet  The 
tumour  of  his  high  swolne  breast  asswage. 

Greet  (g"t),  sl>?  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Also  3-4  gret, 
3-6  grete,  5  greit,  6  greete.  [f.  GREET  v?~\ 

1.  Weeping,  lamentation  ;  also,  a  cry  of  sorrow. 

c  1150  Gen.  ff  Ex.  3888,  xxx.  daijes  Sat  folc  in  wep  Wi5 
bedes,  and  gret,  and  teres  wep.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14008 
par-wit  sco  fell  on  suilk  a  grete.  13. .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  3129 


losian  ..  spak  to  hire  wib  loude  gret.  r  1410  Attturs  of 
Arth.  324  (Douce  MS.)  With  a  grisly  grete  be  goste  a-wey 
glides.  1:1480  HENRYSON  Orfheiis  139  in  Bannalyne  MS. 
(Hunter.  Club)  927  Now  weip  with  me.. And  all  thy  game 
thow  change  in  gole  and  greit.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEntis 


frocke  of  gray.  IVu,  Hey,  ho,  gray  is  greete  [Gloss,  weep- 
ing and  complaint).  1591  GREENE  Maiden's  Dream  iv, 
A  golden  hind  . .  Whose  valed  eares  bewraid  her  inward 
greet,  a  1650  Sir  Lambeiucll  61  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio 
I.  146  Sobbing  &  greet.  01801  R.  GALL  Poems  (1810)  76 
The  widow's  greet,  the  baby's  cry  He  winna  lout  to  hear. 
1898  BULLOCK  Mem.  Congrcg.  Ch.  Aberdeen  viiL  101  His 
admonitions  were  not  the  less  powerful  though  given  with 
( the  greet  in  his  throat '. 

f  2.  A  prayer  or  entreaty.   Obs.  rare*'. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2757  pai  grauntid  the  grete  with  a  glad 
chere. 

Greet  (grft),  v.1  Forms  :  i  grcetan,  gre"tan, 
(3  grseten,  3  Orm.  gretenn,  4greten),  3-5  grete, 
(5  greth,  gretyn),  6-7  greete,  6-  greet.  Imper. 
4 gret.  Pa.  t.  (2  greite),  3-5,  7  gret,  3-6  grett(e, 
5  grete,  (6  gryte),  6-  greeted.  Pa.  pple.  3  gret, 
(igrette),  4  grett,  (5  greet),  S-  greeted.  [Com. 
WGer. :  fA.gr&tan  wk.  vb.,  corresponds  to  OFris. 
grtta,  OS.  grdttan  (Drj.  groeien^,  OHG.  grvo^an 
(MHG. grueytn,  mod.G.  griiszcn]  :-WGer.  *grit- 
jan,  related  to  *grSto-s,  *gr$t&  sb.  (MHG.  gruo^, 
mod.G.  grass  masc. ;  MDu.  gi-oet  masc.  and  fern., 
Du.  greet  masc.). 


annoy1, 'to  address,  salute'.  In  mod.Ger.  and  Du.  as  in 
Eng.  the  sense  'salute'  has  become  the  prominent  one, 
sucn  other  senses  as  survive  being  now  apprehended  as 
transferred  from  this.  (The  sb.,  which  may  be  only  a  back- 
formation,  expresses  the  action  of  the  vb.  in  all  senses.) 
The  ultimate  etymology  is  equally  uncertain  with  the 
radical  meaning ;  many  scholars  refer  the  word  to  OAryan 
*ghrSd- :  ghred-  to  resound  (see  GREET  ».2),  on  which  sup- 
position the  primary  sense  should  be  '  to  call  on  ' ;  another 
view  is  that  the  Teut.  root  'grit-  is  an  extension  of  the  root 
which  appears  in  Gr.  as  xpo  with  the  sense  'to  approach 
closely,  touch ',  etc.] 

f  1.  trans.  In  various  senses  which  did  not  sur- 
vive beyond  OE. :  To  approach,  come  up  to ;  to 
begin  upon,  begin  to  treat  or  handle,  take  in 
hand.  Obs. 


Bit.,  Sum  mid  hondum  mxs  hearpan  gretan.  c  1000  Soul  It 
Body  139  Deah  Be  wyrmas  *yt  Sifr"  gre'ab.  c  looo  /ELFRIC 
Gram.  ix.  (Z.)  49  On  scortne  as  jeendiao  grecisce  naman, 
ac  we  ne  gretao  nu  oa. 

f2.  To  assail,  attack.  Obs.  (After  isth  c.  prob. 
only  as  a  transferred  or  ironical  use  of  sense  3.) 

Bemoulf  (Z.)  3080  pact  he  ne  grette  gold-weard  bone. 


eorSbuendra  mid  wean  greteS.  c  1300  Havelok  1811  Wit 
be  barre  so  he  him  grette.  13. .  A".  Alls.  3789  A  duyk  o 
Perce  sone  he  mette  With  his  launce  he  him  grette.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  18  Harald  of  Donesmore  vpppn 
Done  him  mette  Vibrand.  .with  suerd  so  him  grette,  Pat 
borghout  his  armes  Wibrand  alle  to  hewe.  c  1440  Ifemydon 
1140  Ipomydon  so  Campanus  grette,  That  knyght  and 
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stede . .  Felle  on  hepe,  in  mydde  the  place.  [1594  MARLOWE 
Eihv.  II,  I.  iv.  266  How  easily  might  some  base  slave  be 
subom'd  To  greet  his  lordship  with  a  poniard.  1880  J. 
O'HAGAN  Song  a/Jlofamfccxxvai,  I  will  him  body  to  body 
greet,  Give  him  the  lie  with  my  brand  of  steel.) 

3.  To  accost  or  address  with  the  expressions  of 
goodwill  or  courtesy  usual  on  meeting  ;  to  offer 
in  speech  or  writing  to  (a  person)  the  expression  of 
one's  own  or  another's  friendly  or  polite  regard. 
Now  only  literary,  f  Formerly  often  to  greet  (a 
person)  fair,frie>idly,  well. 

BeomulfbM,  Cwen .  .grette.  .guman  on  healle.  c  1000  Art. 
Gosf.  Mark  xv.  18  Ongunnon  hine  bus  gretan  hal  wes  bu 
iudea  cyning.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  121  pet  folc.  .hine  greite 
and  cleopede  king  on  bismer.  c  1205  [see  FAIR  adv.  2]. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4330  Quen  he  had  hir  hend-H  gret.  c  13*5 
Lay  le  Freine  257  The  abbesse  and  the  nonnes  alle,  Fair 
him  gret  in  the  gest-halle.  c  1380  Sir  fertaat.  2170  Go 
forth  .  .&  gret  wcl  my  dojtre  dere.  c  1410  LOVE  Bonavent. 
Mirr.  iv.  (Gibbs  MS.),  What  tyine  bat  cure  blessed  lady 
grette  Elizabeth.  ci^roHENRY  H'al/afev.gjfRychtgudlye 
he  with  humylness  him  gret.  1553  Q.  MARV  in  Strype  Eccl. 
Mem.  III.  App.  i.  3  We  grete  you  well.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas. 
for  M.  iv.  v.  13  There's  other  of  our  friends  Will  greet  vs 
heereanon.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Greet  (old  Word), 


brother  . .  must  be  saluted  every  day ;  but  his  paternal  and 
maternal  kinswomen  need  only  be  greeted  or^  his  return 
from  a  journey.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  i.  xxii,  Greet  the 
Father  well  from  me.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Ntighb. 
xxix.  (1878)  501,  I  had  passed  Jane  Rodgers..and  having 
just  greeted  her,  had  gone  on. 

fig-  '59°  SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  19  He,  tumbling  doune 
alive  With  bloudy  mouth  his  mother  earth  did  kis,  Greeting 
his  grave.  1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  E  v,  With  neare 
embracements  Weeuer,  Mersey  met,  And  both  together  th' 
Irish  Seas  they  gret.  1601  SHAKS.  TiutL  N.  II.  iv.  62  Not 
a  friend  greet  My  poore  corpes. 
b.  absol. 

c  1250  Gen.  tf  Ex.  2864  God.  .of  israel  Se  bode  sente,  and 
greteS  wel.  Sat,  hi  Si  leue,  hise  folc  vt-fare.  1588  SHAKS. 
Tit.  A.  i.  L  90  There  greete  in  silence  as  the  dead  are  wont. 
1591  —  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  iii.  42  Away,  vexation  almost  stoppes 
my  breath,  That  sundred  friends  greete  in  the  hour  of  death. 
1700  DRVDEN  Pat.  <$•  Arc.  IT.  191  None  greets,  for  none  the 
greeting  will  return. 

C.  To  salute  with  words  or  gestures;  transf. 
to  receive  at  meeting  or  arrival  with  some  speech 
or  action  (whether  friendly  or  otherwise)  in  lieu  of 
salutation. 

a  1000  Juliana  164  in  Exeter  Bk.,  Hy  ba  se  aefteling  grette 
..blibum wordum.  ai*a$A>icr.  A'. 430  GreteS  be  lefdi  mid 
one  Aue  Marie,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15014  Aid  and  yong,  bath 
less  and  mare,  Wit  a  word  alle  him  grett.  c  1440  CAPGRAVE 
Life  St.  Kath.  in.  1444  My  sone  gretheth  yow  now  wyth 
his  good  blyssyrig.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  78  When 
he  gryte  her  with  thys  Aue.  1589  PUTTF.NHAM.  Eng .  Poesie 
i.  xxvi.  (Arb.)  67  The  same  Musicians  . .  greeted  them  with 
a  Psalme  of  new  applausions.  1703  ROWE  Fair  Penit.  i.  i. 
252  The  Gifts  With  which  I  greet  the  Man  whom  my  Soul 
hates.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  58  Our  arrival  at 
the  camp  was  greeted  with  acclamation.  1840  DICKENS  Old 
C.  Shop  xvi,  The  merry  man  was  the  first  to  greet  the 
strangers  with  a  nod.  1852  TENNVSON  Death  Wellington  21 
No  more  in  soldier  fashion  will  he  greet  With  lifted  hand 
the  gazer  in  the  street.  1868  —  Lucretius  7  The  woman 
.  .ran  To  greet  him  with  a  kiss, 
t  d.  To  honour  (a  person)  with  a  gift.  Obs. 

a  1125  Leg.  Kath.  798  To  beon  mid  gold  &  gersum  igrette. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  187  He  that  repenteth  rathest 

schuldearysen  aftur  And  greten  sir  Gloten  with  agalunof  ale. 

•)•  O.  In   Spenser :    to   offer   congratulations   on 

(an  achievement,  etc.) ;  const,  unto  or  dative. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  iii.  14  Thether  also  came  . .  Flori- 
mell..To  greet  his  guerdon  unto  every  knight.  Ibid.  15 
Florimell.. goodly  gan  to  greet  his  brave  emprise.  Ibid. 
xi.  15  She  towards  him  in  hast  her  selfe  did  draw  To  greet 
him  the  good  fortune  of  his  hand. 

f.  Of  cries,  demonstrations :  To  be  addressed 
to  or  evoked  by  (a  person  or  incident),  to  '  hail '. 

1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  3.  487  Shouts  of  assent 
greeted  the  resolution. 

t  g.  To  gratify,  please.  Obs. 

a  1592  GREENE  yas.  /y.l.i.  You  greet  me  well  if  so  you 
will  her  good.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  iv.  iii.  38, 1  finde  It  greets 
mee  as  an  enterprize  of  kindnesse  performd  to  your  sole 
daughter. 

4.  To  receive  or  meet  with  demonstrations  of 
welcome. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  i.  54  We  will  greet  the  time,    c  161 
LHAPMAN  T/inrfxxiv.  152  Let  him  greet  a]one  The  Greci: 


••    ITI —  ~^i'""J.  "3  *"c  "13U  rgy.     1855 

.  xn.  111.242  1  he  whole  population.,  came  to  the  shore 
to  greet  them. 

t  b.  inlr.  To  meet  with.  Obs. 

1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  i.  i,  You  have  a  Lodge,  sir, 

.o  far  remote  from  way  of  passengers  That  seldome  any 
mortal!  eye  does  greet  with  it. 

5.  Of  a  thing  :  To  present  itself  to.  Now  only 
of  sights  or  sounds  :  To  meet  (the  eye,  ear) 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  F  India  *  P.  43  The  Sea  on  one  side 
greets  its  Marble  Walls.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cone  (1876) 
IV.  xviu.  i6oThe  pageant  which  had  greeted  hiseyes  as 
he  entered  Le  Mans.  1872  JENKINSON  Guide  Eng.  Lakes 
(1879)  307  A  wide  extent  of  sea  greets  the  eye. 

Greet  (gnt),  v.*  Now  only  Sc.  and  north. 
dial.  Forms:  I  grftan,  grfiotan,  3-5  grete, 
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4^5  gret,  4-6  greete,  6  grate,  griet,  6-7  greit, 
7-  greet.  Pa.  /.  3-5  gret(t,  4  grete,  5  grette ; 
3,  5-9  grat.  0.  5  gretid.  Pa.  pple.  3  graten, 
i-groten,  4  greten,  5  gret,  9  grutten.  [Two 
distinct  but  synonymous  words  have  here  coalesced  : 

(1)  Q&.gt'Ktan  (only  in  Anglian  form  gr^tan}^  pre- 
sumably a  redupl.  str.  vb.  with  pa.  t.  *|r#,  pa.  pple. 
*grxten  (a  wk.  pa.  pple.  occurs  once  in  the  pi.  be- 
grttte\  corresp.  to  OS.  grdtan  (only  once  in  pa.t. 
griatf  v.r.griot}  to  weep,  MHG.  graven  (wk.)  to 
cry  out,  rage,  storm,  ON.  grata^  pa.  t.  grtf  (Sw. 
£r<7/a,Da.  grxdc},  Goth,  gretan^.  t.  gaigrdt:— 
OTeut.  *gr&tan>  f.  OAryan  root  *ghred- :  ghrod- 
found  also  in  Skr.  hrad  to  resound  (cf.  GREET  v.*} ; 

(2)  OE.  grtotan  (pa.t.  *grtatt  *grutont  pa.  pple. 
*groten)  =  OS.  griotan,  greotan ;  possibly  evolved 
from  a  pa.  t.  of  the  redupl.  vb.  grxtan\  possibly 
a  compound  with  prefix  *ga-  of  the  synonymous 
str.  vb.   found   in  OE.   as  rJetatt.     Prof.  Sievers 
suggests  that  both  vbs.  may  descend  from  a  com- 
mon pre-Teut.  root  *ghreud->  the  long  diphthong 
being  differentiated  into  Teut.  rf  and  eu. 

The  gloss  '  tncreo  [  =  mafreo\t  groeto '  in  the  Corpus  Glos- 
sary is  difficult  to  explain  ;  most  prob.  groeto  is  simply  mis- 
written  tot  grtto  (or  grfoto}  owing  to  confusion  with  GREET 
z/.1) 

L  intr.  To  weep,  cry,  lament,  grieve;  -^rarefy 
said  of  the  eyes. 

Beowutf  1343  J>exne  monesum  se  J>e  sefter  sinc-gyfan  on 
sefan  greotej*.  ^7«S  Corpus  Gloss.  1305  Mereo,  groeto. 
a  900  CVNEWULF  Cris t  991  Beornas  gretaS.  a  1000  Sal,  <y 
Sat.  376  (Gr.)  Heo  . .  sceall  oft  . .  greotan.  c  IB$O  Gen, 
$  Ex.  2341  So  e  gret,  Sat  alle  hise  wlite  wur5  teres  wet. 
41300  Cursor  M.  15006  Almast  for  ioi  }>ai  grette.  a  1340 
HAMPOLE  Psalter  Iv.  13  The  eghen  may  grete.  1375  BAR- 
BOUR Bruce  m.  347  At  leve-takyng  the  ladyis  gret,  And  mak 
thar  face  with  teris  wet.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  46 
Petre  grette  full  tenderly,  when  he  had  forsaken  Criste. 
c  1450  St.  Citthbert  (Surtees)  570  pe  childe  was  sary  and 
^erfore  grett.  1549  Coinpl.  Scot.  vi.  39  The  turtil  began  for 
to  greit,  quhen  the  cuschet  )oulit,  1557  Totteirs  Misc. 
(Arb.)  252  Graunt  grace  to  him  that  grates  therfore  with  sea 
of  saltish  brine.  1579  SPENSER  Shcph.  Ctil.  Apr.  i  Tell  me, 
good  Hobbinoll,  what  garres  thee  greete?  1631  BROME 
North.  Lasse  v.  vi.  Wks.  1873  III.  93  Tie  near  greet  for 
that  sir,  while  I  have  your  love.  1714  RAMSAY  Elegy  jf, 
Cowper  i,  I  wairn  ye  a'  to  gjeet  and  drone.  1791  BURNS 
*  There'll  Never  be  Peace*  iii,  My  seven  braw  sons  for 
lamte  drew  sword,  And  now  I  greet  round  their  green  beds 
in  the  yerd.  18*4  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  let.  xi,  Dougal  . . 
neither  grat  not  graned.  1889  CARRIE  Window  in  Thrums 
174  '  Leely ',  said  Jamie,  'dmna  greet,  an'  I'll  never  do't 
again '.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  109,  I  sat  down  and 
grat  like  a  bairn. 

b.  with  cognate  obj.     To  shed  (tears). 

c  1300  Havctok  285  For  hire  was  man!  a  tcr  i-groten.  1450* 
70  Golagros  $  Gaw.  1141  The  king  . .  Grat  mony  salt  tere. 
c  1460  Tffwrteley  Myst.  xxvui.  331 1  he  teres  thou  grett  when 
thou  rasid  lazare.  17x9  RAMSAY  Ricky  %  Sandy  43  Hing 
down  ye'r  heads,  ye  hills,  greet  out  ye'r  springs. 

f2.  trans.  To  weep  for,  lament,  bewail.   Obs. 

a  900  CYNEWULF  Crist  1571  Hu  ba  wom-sceaban  hyra  eald- 
xestreon  ..  sare  greten.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wacc 
(Rolls)  15613  For  byng  batHpou  hast  greten  sore,  a  1340 
HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ix.  2  Whils  i  grete  my  syn. 

1 3.  intr.  To  cry  or  call  out  in  supplication  or 
in  anger.     Const,  after,  on ,  upon ,  till,  to.  Obs. 

c  1150  Gen.  Sf  Ex.  3659  He  greten  up-on  moysen,  And  he 
to  god  made  his  bi-men.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15624  To-quils 
he  lai  in  orisun,  he  wit  [Fatr/TlH,  Trttt.  onj  his  fader  grett. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNB  Chron.  (1810)  148, 1  am  Thomas  jour  hope, 
to  whom  ?e  crie  &  grete.  c  14x0  LVDG.  Life  Ottr  Lady  xvi. 
(?  1484)  c  iv.  Where  as  she  sat  in  hir  oratorye  With  herte 
ententyf . .  Grete  to  god  and  all  hir  ful  mynde.  15x3 
DOUGLAS  JEiteis  VIM.  Prol.  34  l*he  gud  wyfie  gruling  befor 
God  gretis  eftir  grace. 

1 4.  To  beseech  (a  person)  with  tears.  Obs.  rare. 
1562  A.  SCOTT  Potiru  (S.  T.  S.)  L  224  Greting  grit  God  to 

grant  thy  Grace  gude  jeir. 

Greet,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  GRIT. 

Qreet(e,  obs.  form  of  GEEAT  a. 

Greeter x  (gn'tai).  [f.  GREET v.i+  -EBI.]  One 
who  greets,  or  salutes. 

1551  HULOET.  Greter  or  brynger  of  a  gretynge,  salutiger, 
x6xx  COTGR.,  Sa/ueur,  a  saluter,  a  greeter.  1780  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  May,  She  used  to  be  my  constant  elbow 
companion,  and  most  smiling  greeter.  1853  Miss  SHEPPARD 
Ch.  Auchester  II.  116  Only  half  the  students  had  returned, 
and  they  ..  were  standing  in  self-interested  fraternities, 
broken  by  groups  and  greeters.  1868  Daily  News  6  July, 
The  outbursts  of  cheering  that  would  have  greeted  him  if 
the  greeters  had  not  been  [etc.]. 

Greeter2  (gn'tai).  Sc.  [f.  GREET  ».2  +  -ERi.] 
One  who  '  greets '  or  cries. 

17..  Yng.  Ronald  xviu  in  Child  Ballads  (1898)  V.  183 
I've  heard  greeters  at  your  school-house  ..  But  for  to  hear 
an  auld  man  greet,  It  passes  bairns1  play. 

Greeting  (g^'tin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GREET  v.1  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  GREET  v.1.  in  various  senses ; 
an  instance  of  this,  esp.  a  salutation.  Sendeth 
greeting',  a  translation  (now  arcA.)  of  the  Lat.  and 
Gr.  epistolary  formulae  of  salutation,  salutem 
(dicit\  xaipftv  ;  also  with  ellipsis  of  the  vb. 

cgoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  n.  x.  (1891)  124  Bonefatius  papa 
sende  Eadwine  gretinge.  ^950  Litidisf.  Gosp.  Luke  i.  29 
And  jeSohte  huhg  was  5ios  groeteng.  a  iaag  Leg.  Kath, 
207  Gretunge,  keiser,  walde  wel  bicumen  be . .  ?ef [etc.  J.  c  1175 
in  O.  E.  Misc.  too  From  heouene  in-to  eorbe  god  gretynge  he 


GREGAL. 

sende.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17647  Joseph  sli  greting  |jam  gaf, 
4 Godds  pets  mot  yee  alle  haf '.  c  1350  ll'ill.  Palr-rnc  4883 
A  gay  greting  was  ber  gret  wan  J»ei  togedir  met.  c  1380 
WVCLIF  Sena.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  9  Whanne  Elizabeth  herde  |w 
greting  of  Marie.  1444  Extracts  Aberdeen  Reg.  (1844) 
1.  399  James,  be  the  grace  of  God  kyng  of  Scottis,  to  the 
alderman  and  balleis  of  our  burgh  of  Aberden  gretyng.  c  1450 
Merlin  47  My  lady  sente  me  to  yow,  and  sendeth  yow 
gretinge,  and  sente  yow  this  letter.  1535  COVERDALF.  2  Mace. 
xi.  27  Kynge  Antiochus  sendeth  gretinge  vnto  the  councell 
and  the  other  people  of  the  lewes.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //, 
i.  iii.  254  Oh  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hord  thy  words, 
That  thou  returnst  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ?  1597  — 
2  Hen.  fY,  iv.  i.  27  Health,  and  faire  greeting  from  our 
Generall.  1611  BIBLE  Jas.  \.  i  lames  . .  to  the  twelue 
tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad,  greeting.  1685  BAXTER 
Paraphr.  N.  T.,  3  John  i.  13-14  Kind  Remembrances 
and  Greetings  are  suitable  to  Christian  Fellowship.  1805 
WORDSW.  Waggoner  \.  54  Where  once  the  Dove  and  Olive- 
Bough  Offered  a  greeting  of  good  ale  To  all  who  entered 
Grasmere  Vale.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  Ixiv,  Tito  did 
not  kneel,  but  simply  made  a  greeting  of  profound  deference. 
1876  GREEN  Stray  Stud.  51  Everybody  meets  everybody 
with  greetings  on  the  warmth  and  the  sunshine. 
b.  Comb.,  as  greeting-place,  -word. 

c  laoo  ORMIN  2799  Rihht  affterr  bait  tin  greting  word 
Wass  cumenn  i  min  sre.  1867  R.  S.  HAWKER  Prose  Wks. 
(1893)  114  The  tree  which  marked  the  greeting-place  of 
master  Bunsby. 

Greeting  (girth)),  vM.  sl>.-  Now  only  Sc.  and 
north,  dial.  [f.  GREET  v.%  +  -INQ  1.]  The  action 
of  GREET  ».* ;  lamentation,  weeping. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24624  For  mi  greting  ful  sare  bai  grett. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1451  Now  es  laghter  and  now  es 


gretyng.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  514  Thocht  I  say  that  thai 
gret,  sothly  it  wes  na  greting  propyrly.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  ix.  34  |>e  vale  of  Mambre,  bat  es  at  say  be  Vale  of 


Gretyng.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3491  What  gretyng  &  gremb 
growes  vnto  be?  1533  BELLENDEN  Livyv.  (1822)  428  Ane 
huge  clamoure,  mingit  sum  pane  with  skirll  and  greting  of 
wifns  and  barnLs.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Caxisius'  Cateck.  210 
Griting  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

altrit.  a  1300  Cursor  M .  17947  (GOtt.)  pat  bu  be  suink 
naght  . .  wid  greting  praier  for  to  gett  be  oyle  bat  god  in 
bight  has  sett. 

Greeting  (grrtiij),  ppl.  a.1  [f.  GREET  z».i  + 
-ING  2.]  That  greets,  salutes,  etc. 

1890  Daily  News  3  Oct.  3/4  The  greeting  cheers  from  all 
parts  of  the  hall. 

Hence  Gree'tingly  adv. 

1834  Tail's  Mag.  I.  339  It  hails  the  lov'd  child  greeting!)-. 

Greetijiaf  (grrtirj),///.  a.2  Sc.  [f.  GREET  z».2 
+  -INQ  a.]  That  '  greets '  or  weeps. 

1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisivs'  Catech.  39  With  greitting  eyes 
vaiting  for  ws  in  the  coaste  of  the  heavenlie  countrie.  1676 
W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Autotiog.  x.  (1848)  210  Away  with 
him,  he  is  a  greeting  devil. 

t  Gree*tingfftll,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  GREET- 
ING vbl.  sb?  +  -Fi'L.]  Sorrowful,  tearful. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvii.  10  A  gretyngful  prayer  of 
men  bat  does  penaunce. 

Greetingless  (grf-tirjles),  a.  [f.  GREETING  vbl. 
st.1  +  -LESS.*]  Without  greeting  or  welcome. 

1890  JEAN  M IDDLEMASS  Two  False  Moves  I.  v.  64  A  grcet- 
ingtess  coming  home. 

tGree'ty,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  4  grety.  [f. 
GBEET  v?  +  -yl.]  Inclined  to  shed  tears. 

1:1350  Med.  MS.  in  Archaeohgia  XXX.  351  Take  rwe 
heysele  &  mengys  w'  hony  For  wattryd  eyne  &  to  grety. 

Greevance,  obs.  form  of  GBIEVANCE. 

Groove,  var.  GREAVE  s6.1  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  GRIEVE. 

Grooves,  obs.  pi.  of  GREAVE  rf.3,  GRIEF. 

Greezy,  obs.  form  of  GREASY. 

Qref(e,  obs.  form  of  GRAFF  j*.i,  GRIEF,  GRIEVE. 

Orefeous,  obs.  form  of  GRIEVOUS. 

tGreff(e.  Obs.  [a.  F.  greffe  :— L.  graphium  : 
see  GRAFF  sb.^~\  A  graving  instrument,  a  style. 

[cj*S  Corpus  Gloss.  997  Graftttm,  gref.]  it  1300  Cursor 
M.  21315  pe  first  his  greff  of  inn  was.  1483  CAXTON  Gold. 
Leg.  1 13  b/a  A  greffe  is  proprely  call  id  a  poyntel  to  wryte  in 
tablis  of  waxe. 

Greff(e,  obs.  form  of  GRAFF,  GRIEF,  GRIEVE. 

Greffier  (gre-fiai,  Fr.  giffye).  Also  J  gre- 
phier,  8  griffler.  [a.  F.  greffier,  f.  greffe :  see 
GRAFF  rf.i] 

1.  A   registrar,  clerk,  or  notary.     Chiefly  with 
reference  to  foreign  countries  or  to  the  Channel 
Islands. 

1590  in  A.  Collins  Lett.  4-  Mem.  State  (17461 1.  304  Artsens, 
the  Greffier  to  the  States.  1608  Bp.  HALL  Epist.  i.  v.  56 
The  Grephier  of  that  Towne.  1676  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Sir  J. 
Williamson  Wks.  1731  II.  414,  I  will  endeavour  to  engage 
them  either  to  write  themselves  to  their  Resident  at  Vienna, 
or,  at  least,  to  order  the  Greffier  to  do  it.  1728  CHESTERF. 
Let.  to  Ld.  Townshfnd  14  Dec.,  Some  things  might  be 
communicated  to  the  Pensionary  in  confidence,  which  he 
would  not  tell  the  Greffier.  1759  B.  MARTIN  ffat.  Hist.  Eng. 
I.  Guernsey  128  There  is  an  Officer  called  a  Griffier,  who  . . 
tenders  the  Oaths.  1841  C.  MACKAV  Mem.  Pop.  Delusions 
III.  205  A  rich  greffier  paid  him  a  large  sum  of  money  that 
he  might  be  instructed  in  the  art.  1881  STEVENSON  Fam. 
Stud.  250  The  very  greffier,  entering  it  in  his  register. 

2.  A  white  hunting  dog.  Obs. 

1576  TURBF.RV.  Venerie  4  Of  the  nature  and  complexions 
of  whyte  dogges  called  Baux,  and  surnamed  Greffiers. 

Greffon,  obs.  form  of  GRIFFIN. 

Gref(f)ul,  greful(l,  obs.  forms  of  GRIEFFDL. 

Greg(e,  obs.  form  of  GRIO  st.1 

Gregal  (gr^gal),  a.  Also  6  gregall.  [ad.  L. 
gregal-is,  {.  greg-,  grex  flock,  crowd,  multitude.] 


GREGALE. 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  flock,  or  to  the  multitude,  rare. 

c  IS4» tr-  Pol-  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  68  Caractacus 
. .  was  brought  to  Rome  emonge  other  gregall  captives. 
1656  ULOUX-\-<JIossogr..Grt'gal,  of  the  same  flock  or  company, 
common.  1873  W.  S.  M  AYO  Never  again  vii,  For  this  gregal 
conformity  there  is  a  cause  and  an  excuse. 

f2.   =  GREGAKIOUH.  Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  557  When  once  his 
flesh  is  tickled  with  lust,  he  gvowelh  tame,  gregal  and  loving. 
1658  ROWLAND  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  921  A  winged  Insect, 
gregal  or  hearding.  Ibid.,  He  is  a  . .  flocking  or  gregal 
creature. 

II  Gregale  (gr«ga-l«:).     Also  grigale,  grecale. 

St. ;  app.  repr.  a  late  L.  *grsecale-m,  i.  L.  Gr&cus 
KEEK  a.]  The  north-east  wind  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Cf.  GRECO  i. 

1804  C.  B.  BROWN  tr.  Volney's  View  Soil  U.  S.  135-6  In 
Egypt,  where  it  is  named  grigale,  I  found  it  gloomy,  chilly, 
and  oppressive.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  WordJik.,  Grecale,  a 
north  eastern  breeze  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  Greece  lying  N.E. 
1 883  Kncycl.  Brit.  XV.  340  The  '  gregale '..  is  a  strong  north- 
east wind  which  occasionally  blows  in  the  winter  months 
with  great  fury  and  force  for  two  or  three  days  together. 

Gregorian  (gregeVrian),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  gre- 
gdri-us  (see  GREGARIOUS)  +  -AN.]  Belonging  to 
the  herd  or  common  sort.  Of  a  soldier :  Common, 
private  ( =  L.  g>-egarius  miles).  • 

1632  SIR  T.  HAWKINS  tr.  Mathieu's  Vnhappy  Prosperitie 
I.  112  Even  as  the  meanest  gregarian  souldier.  1640  Bp. 
H.  KING  Serm.  16  Those  Gregarian  sparks,  those  Plebeian 
lesser  Starres,  which  people  the  skie.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett. 
(1650)  III.  2  The  Gregarian  Soldiers  and  gross  of  the  Army 
is  well-affected  to  him. 

Hence  Grega'rianism,  the  practice  of  collecting 
in  flocks  or  companies. 

1881  Truth  13  Oct.  460/1  The  tendency  to  gregarianism 
is  nowhere  more  manifest  than  along  the  Riviera. 

Gregarine  (gre-garin),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  Gregarina  (f.  L.  gregdri-us :  see  GRE- 
GARIOUS), the  typical  genus  of  the  Gregarinidx.'] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Gregarina 
or  class  Gregarinida  of  protozoans,  parasitic  chiefly 
in  insects,  molluscs,  and  Crustacea. 

In  recent  Diets. 

B.  sb.  One  of  the  Gregarinida. 

1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  n.  ii.  368  The  Gregarines  observed 
in  the  flesh  of  oxen.  1884  A.  SEDGWICK  tr.  Cfaxs'  Zool.  I. 
208  The  Gregarines  are  found  mainly  in  Invertebrata. 

So  Gregari'niforra  a.,  shaped  like  a  gregarine; 
Grega'rinous  a.,  afflicted  with  or  possessing  gre- 
garines  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  728  note,  The  malarial 
organism  being  a  gregariniform  parasite  capable  of  living  in 
the  body  of  man  or  in  the  body  of  mosquito. 

Gregarious  (gregeVriss),  a.  [f.  L.  gregdri-us 
(f.  greg-,  grex  flock,  herd)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Nat.  Hist.  Of  classes  or  species  of  animals : 
Living  in  flocks  or  communities,  given  to  associa- 
tion with  others  of  the  same  species. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  135  Being  gregarious,  swimming 
together  in  great  multitudes.  1678  RAY  Willughby's  Ornith. 
n.  196  Stares  are  gregarious  birds,  living  and  flying  together 
in  great  flocks.  1701  GREW  Cosin.  Sacra  in.  ii.  §  38.  99 
Those  which  are  the  most  useful,  fly  not  singly,  as  other 
Birds,  but  are  commonly  Gregarious ;  as  the  Partrldge».Lark, 
Teal.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  41  This  is  practised 
among  all  gregarious  animals.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca 
68  Philonexis — Gregarious  in  the  open  sea.  1875  LYELL 
Princ.  Gfol.  II.  340  A  gregarious  species  of  butterfly. 

b.  trans/.  Of  persons  :  Inclined  to  associate  with 
others,  fond  of  company. 

1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ.  France  I.  369  Society!  gre- 
garious dame  !  1822  SYD.  SMITH*  Wks,  (1859)  II.  2/1  A  very 
gregarious  profession,  that  habitually  combines  and  butts 
against  an  opponent  with  a  very  extended  front.  1853  C.  L. 
BKACE  Home  Life  Germ.  188  We  like  being  together  well 
enough,  but  our  gregarious  tendencies  are  nearly  always  for 
some  earnest  object.  1896  MRS.  CAFFYN  Quaker  Grantl- 
mother  70  She's  not  a  gregarious  person.  Society  and  she 
have  choked  each  other  off  some  time  ago. 

2.  Bot.  Growing  in  open  clusters. 

1829  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  995  Agaricus  fusipes  . . 
gregarious.  1870  HOOKER  Stuff.  Flora  131  Saxifraga 
granulata. .Gregarious,  glandular-hairy. 

3.  Path.  Closely  collected,  clustered. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  256  Occasionally, 
however,  this  species  [intestinal  calculus]  is  found  gregarious, 
instead  of  solitary.  Ibid.  IV.  440  They  [pimples]  are  some- 
times solitary,  but  more  frequently  gregarious. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flock  or  community; 
characteristic   of  or    affecting    persons   gathered 
together  in  crowds. 

1833  I .  TAYLOR  Fanat.  iii.  60  The  enthusiasm  of  gregarious 
rage  . .  puts  contempt  upon  death.  1855  DICKENS  Lett. 
(1880)  I.  401  An  instance  of  the  gregarious  effect  of  an 
excitement.  1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Books  n.  210  His 
faith  in  the  gregarious  advancement  of  men  was  afterwards 
shaken.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serm.  xiii.  236  Mere  religious 
zeal  is  a  gregarious  thing  . .  like  other  gregarious  affections, 
which  are  caught  by  men  in  company. 

Hence  Grega  riously  adv.,  Grega-riousness. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  u.  374/1  Gregariously,  such  as 
swim  by  Flocks,  Troops,  or  Companies  together.  1818  TODD, 
Gregariously,  Gregariousness.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in 
Wales  1. 177  It  is  evident  that  they  prey  gregariously.  1840 
DE  QuiNCEY.Syy/e  Wks.  1859  XI.  233  That  markedgregarious- 
ness  in  human  genius  had  taken  place  amongst  the  poets  and 
orators  of  Rome,  which  [etc.].  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind. 
151  Men  acting  gregariously.  1874  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  xii. 
154  A  vile  gregariousness  of  thought  and  feeling. 
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tGre'gary,  n.  Obs.  rare,  —  1.  In  7  gregario. 
[ad.  L.  grtgart-m  :  see  GREGABIOUS.]  -Pertaining 
to  the  common  herd,  ordinary,  undistinguished. 

1640  Br.  HALL  Episc.  in.  ix.  53  Men  that  gave  their  blood 
tor  the  dospcll  and  unbraced  their  fagots,  flaming,  which 
many  gregane  professours  held  enough  to  carry  cold. 

t  Qrega-tion.  uoncc-wd.  \l.\s.greg-,  grex  flock 
+  -ATION.]  A  crowd,  multitude  (see  cjuot.). 

1621  BF>.  ANDREWES  Serm.  (1641)  n.  156  It  is  the  verluc 
(this  of  Concord)  that  is  most  proper  . .  to  a  Congregation  ; 
without  it  a  gregation  it  may  be,  but  no  Congregation. 

Grege,  obs.  form  of  GRIG  ji.l 

Gregeis,  variant  of  GHEGOIS  Obs. 

t  Gregge,  v .  Obs.  Also  grege.  [Aphet.  form 
of  agregge,  AGGREGE  q.  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  aggravate,  make  more  grave. 

1340  HAMPOLE/V.  COHSC.  2991  Some  sal  haf.  .be  dropsy  to 
grege  bair  angwyse.  c  1380  WYCLIK  Serm.  Scl.  "iyks.  I.  134 
We  greggen  cure  synne.  1382  —  Ecclus.  viii.  18  Lest 
parauenture  he  gregge  his  eueles  in  thee. 

2.  To  make  heavy ;  also,  to  make  dull  (the  ear). 
1382  \VYCLIF  i  Sam.  v.  6  Forsothe  the  hoond  of  the  Lord 

is  greggid  vpon  the  Azothis.    —  Isa.  lix.  i  Lo  !  ther  is  not 
abreggid  the  hond  of  the  Lord,  that  sauen  he  mai  not,  ne 
agreggid  [v.r.  greggid]  is  his  ere,  that  he  ful  out  here  not. 
Greggle,  var.  GREYGLE  dial.,  wild  hyacinth. 
Gre-gicide,  a.  nonce-iad.    [f.  L.  greg(f}-, grex, 
flock,  crowd  +  -CIDE  i ;  after  regicide.]    Involving 
the  slaughter  of  the  common  people. 

1796  (title)  Thoughts  on  the  prospect  of  a  Gregicide  War, 
in  a  Letter  to  the  right  hon.  Edmund  Burke, 
t  Gregion,  -pun,  a.  and  sb.  Sc.  Obs.    [Altera- 
tion oi  gregyus  GREGOIS,  suggested  by  Graiugenum 
JEn.  in.  550.]  A.  adj.  Grecian.  B.  sb.pl.  Greeks. 
1513  tDouGLAS  Janets  11.  vii.  56  Ane  Gregioun  swerd. 
Ibid,  xii.  51  Nor  go  to  serve  na  matroun  Gregioun.    Ibid. 
in.  viii.  85  The  Gregionis  herbry,  and  fronteris  suspek  We 
left  behind. 

HGrego  (gr<?'go).  Also  8  grieko.  [a.  some 
Rom.  form  of  L.  Grsecus  GREEK  a. ;  cf.  Sp.  griego, 
Pg-  grego,  It.  greco.~\  A  coarse  jacket  with  a  hood, 
worn  in  the  Levant.  Also  slang,  a  rough  great- 
coat. 

1747  Adv.  Kidnapped  Orphan  54  Manly  ..lent  him  a 
warm  Grego,  or  long  jacket  lined  with  fur.  1768  J.  BYRON 
Narr.  Patagonia  (ed.  2)  151  All  my  cloaths  consisted  of  an 
old  short  grieko,  which  is  something  like  a  bearskin.  1809 
Naval  Chron.  XXI.  215  They  wear  ..  a  grego,  or  thick 
shaggy  great  coat,  with  a  hood.  1815  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT 
Eng.  Spy  II.  175  A  good  grego  in  a  winter's  watch.  1836 
MARRYAT  Miash.  Easy  xix,  Their  gregos,  or  night  great- 
coats with  hoods.  1840  —  Poor  Jack  xxxviii,  The  . .  men 
.  .had  lain  down  in  their  gregos  and  pilot-jackets. 

attrib.  1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  iii.  25  He  takes  about 
a  double  handful  of  shavings  out  of  his  grego  pocket. 

t  Gre'gois,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  4-5  gre- 
geis,  -eys,  -ies,  gregois,  -oyse,  (4  gergeis),  5 
gregyows,  6  Sc.  gregyus.  [a.  OF.  gregois,  dial, 
var.  of  greseis  :— late  L.  grseciscus,  f.  Grsecu-s 
GREEK  «.]  A.  adj.  only  in  fyr  gregeys  =  Greek 
fire.  B.  sb.  A  Greek. 

13..  K.  Alt's.  2433  Eche  of  his  men  a  Gregeis.  13..  Coer 
de  L.  2575  Many  barel  ful  off  fyr  Gregeys.  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  2200  Alle  gergeis  for  grame  gonne  take  here  leue. 
Ibid.  5104  But  go  we  now  from  be  gregoyse  &  ginne  of 
anober.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Martha  46  pe  quhilk, 
quhatthinge  It  ourtuke  As  fyr  gregois  brynt  at  a  luke.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  II.  230  The  Gregois  badden  mochel  peine. 
c  1400  tr.  Secreta.  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  77  And 
oon  old  Gregeys  of  hem  shewyd  and  sayde.  (1450  Guy 
Warm.  7927  (C.)  There  were  Gregyows  many  a  wonne,  Or 
he  hyt  gate,  that  were  slone.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  u.  vii. 
22  Bot  first  enconteris  ws  Androgeus,  With  a  greit  cumpany 
of  the  Gregyus. 

Gregorian  (gr/go->grian),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod.L. 
grt-gonanus  (whence  F.  grtgorieii) ,  f.  late  L. 
Gregorius  (a.  Gr.  F/njyoptos),  a  man's  name  (com- 
monly rendered  in  Eng.  by  the  adapted  form 
Gregory) ;  in  senses  A  3,  4,  B  I  used  with  reference 
to  the  Eng.  surname  Gregory  :  see  -AN,  -IAN.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pope  Gregory  I  (who 
reigned  590-600) ;  chiefly  applied  to  the  ancient 
system  of  ritual  music,  otherwise  known  as  plain- 
chant  or  plain-song  (characterized  by  free  rhythm, 
a  limited  scale,  etc.),  which  is  founded  on  the  Anti- 
phonarium  of  which  Gregory  is  presumed  to  have 
been  the  compiler.  So  Gregorian  chant,  music, 
tones,  etc. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xliii,  Throughly  besprinkled 
with  holy  water,  .that  by  the  virtue  as  well  of  that  Gregorian 
water  as  of  the  starres.  .they  might  [etc.].  1751  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.  Chant,  The  plain,  or  Gregorian  chant,  is  where  the 
choir  and  people  sing  in  unison,  or  all  together  in  the  same 
manner.  1776  HAWKINS  Hist,  ftf-us.  I.  346  He  [Gregory] 
formed  that  ecclesiastical  music  so  grave  and  edifying,  which 
at  present  is  called  the  Gregorian  music.  1782  BURNEY  Hist. 
Mus.  1 1. 12  The  ancient  Gregorian  chants  that  are  come  down 
to  us.  Ibid.  14,1  shall .  .give  a  short  example  of  each  mode  in 
Gregorian  notes.  1855  STANLEY  Me»t.  Canterb.  i.  (1857)  Io 
Every  one  who  has  ever  heard  of  Gregory,  has  heard  of  his 
Gregorian  chants.  1867  MACFARREN  Harmony  i.  18  The  so- 
called  Gregorian  scales.  1872  O.  SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms, 
Gregorian  Tones,  a  collection  of  chants  compiled  by  S. 
Gregory  the  Great,  consisting  of  eight  tones,  four  of  which, 
called  authentic,  he  is  said  to  nave  found,  to  which  he  added 
another  four,  plagal.  1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus. 
Terms  362/2  The  usual  notes  of  the  Gregorian  Plain  Song. 


GREGORY-POWDER. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  established  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  Gregorian  calendar  :  see  CALEN- 
DAR i ;  so  Gregorian  slyle  = '  new  style '.  Gregorian 
epoch,  the  time  from  which  the  Gregorian  calendar 
dates  (1582). 

1642  FULLER  Holy  «,  Prof.  St.  iv.  xix.  336  The  Gregorian 
account  goes  ten  dayes  before  the  computation  of  the 
linglish  calendar.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  Pref.  Wks.  (1851) 
333, 1  shall  suspect  their  Calendar  more  then  the  Gregorian 
1700  MOXON  Math.  Diet.,  Gregorian  Year,  the  New 
Account,  or  New  Style,  instituted  upon  the  Reformation  of 
the  Calendar,  by  Pope  Gregory  the  i3th  . .  Anno  Domini 
1582.  1709  STEELE  'latUr  No.  39  r  2  The  Gregorian  Compu- 


tation was  the  most  regular.    1751  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The 


invented  by  Gregory  XHI.'to  correct  the  Julian. 

8.  The  distinctive  epithet  of  the  kind  of  reflect- 
ing telescope  invented  by  J.  Gregory  (died  1675). 

1761  DUNN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LII.  i9I  My  Newtonian 
reflector  shewed  objects  clearer  than  the  generality  of 
Gregorian  reflectors.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xlii.  350  The 
Gregorian  telescope  is  shown  in  fig.  167.  1878  NEWCOMB 
Pop.  Astron.  n.  i.  124  This  form  has  an  advantage  over  the 
Gregorian  in  that  the  telescope  may  be  made  snorter. 

f4.  Gregorian  tree,  the  gallows.  (Cf.  GREGORY  a.) 

1641  Mercur.  Pragmat.  (Farmer),  He  Doth  fear  his  fate 
from  the  Gregorian  tree.     1785  GROSE  Diet.  I'ulg.  Tongue, 
Gregorian  tree,  so  named  from  Gregory  Brandon,  a  famous 
finisher  of  the  law. 
B.  sb. 

1.  A  variety  of  wig  worn  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  said  by  Blount  1670  to  be 
named  after  the  inventor,  Gregory,  a  Strand  barber. 

1598  FLORID,  Pemcca,  a  periwig  or  gregorian  of  counter- 
fail  haire.  a  1612  HARINGTON  Epigr.  in.  (1633)  32  A  quaint 
Gregorian  to  thy  head  to  binde.  i«3o  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
Consid.  to  Parlt.  Wks.  (1711)  186  That  no  man  wear  a 
Gregorian  or  periwig,  unless  he  have  a  testimonial  from 
a  town-clerk,  that  he  is  either  bald,  sickly,  or  asham'd  of 
white  hairs.  1658  BRAITHWAIT  Honest  Ghost  46  Pulling 
a  little  downe  his  gregorian,  which  was  displac't  a  little  by 
hastie  taking  off  his  Bever. 

Comb.  1598  FLORID,  Perucchiera,  a  periwig  or  gregorian 
maker. 

2.  A  member  of  a  society  (often  classed  with 
the  Freemasons),  which  existed  in  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

c  1742  in  Hone  Eyery-day  SI:  II.  325  All  other  institutions, 
whether.. Gregorians.. or  Free-Masons.  1742  POPE  Dune. 
IV.  576  One  Rose  a  Gregorian,  one  a  GormogOD.  1765 
SMOLLETT  Trav.  xxvii.  (1766)  II.  54  These  associations  .. 
may  be  compared  to  the  Free  Masons,  Gregoreans,  and 
Antigallicans  of  England.  1810  CRABBE  Borough  x.  349 
Gnggs  and  Gregorians  here  their  meetings  hold. 

3.  fa.  One  who  is  versed  in  Gregorian  music 
(obs.).    b.  A  Gregorian  chant. 


one  colour,  iota.  27  i  ne  autnonties  ol  tne  Gregorians  admit 
no  such  Song,  a  1873  S.  WILBERFORCE  in  Burgon  Lives  12 
Gd,  Men  (1888)  II.  59, 1  assure  you  I  never  hear  a  Gregorian 
without  feeling  a  wish  to  lie  down  on  my  stomach  and  howl. 

Hence  Grego  rianist,  one  who  advocates  the 
use  of  Gregorian  chants ;  Grego  rianize  v.  trans., 
to  render  Gregorian  in  style ;  intr.  to  use  or 
advocate  the  use  of  Gregorian  music;  whence 
Grego-rianizing-  -•/</.  sb.,  Grego  rianizer. 

1866  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Apr.  9/1  Imagine  the  Gregorianizing 
of  the  musical  taste  of  a  generation  which  [etc.].  1884  Ch. 
Times  28  Nov.  905/4  Very  largely  the  fault  of  the  Gregorian- 
izers.  Ibid.  906/1  A  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  extreme 
Gregorianizing.  Itid.  906/4  Our  rough  and  ready  Gre- 
gorianists. 

Gregory  (gre-gori).  [Uses  of  the  proper  name.] 

fl.  App.  a  'gallant'.  Obs. 

1599  MASSINCER,  etc.  Old  Law  m.  ii,  Faith,  and  I've  other 
weapons  for  the  rest  too,  I  have  prepard  for  em,  if  ere  I 
take  My  Gregories  heere  4gen. 

1 2.  A  hangman.  Obs.  (Cf.  GREGORIAN  A.  4.) 
Gregory  Brandon,  common  hangman  of  London  in  the 

reign  of  James  I,  was  succeeded  in  office  by  his  son  Richard 
(d.  1649)  who  was  commonly  called  '  Young  Gregory '. 

[1642  Merc.  Aulkus  553  This  mighty  gentlemans  stollen 
Venison  will  not  be  sweet,  when  Gregory  shall  demand  bis 
fees.]  n  1638  CLEVELAND  To  T.  C.  10  Wks.  (1687)  262  Are 
Rocks  and  Halters  grown  so  dear  That  there's  no  perishing 
but  here?  Do  no  Committee  yet  survive  Those  cheaper 
Gregories  of  Men  alive  ? 

1 3.  The  name  of  an  old  game.  Obs. 

1801  STHUTT  Sports  q  Past.  iv.  iv.  (1876)  513  Pick-point: . 
and  Gregory,  occur  in  a  description  of  the  children's  games 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

4.  Anglo-Irish.  A  feast  held  on  St.  Gregory's 
day  (12  Mar.).  In  quot.  1804  used  for:  An  evening 
party. 

1804  LADY  HUNTER  in  Sir  M.  Hunter's  yrnl.  (1894)^16, 
I  have  been  at  one  or  two  gregorys — stupid  card-parties, 
where  you  are  crammed  with  tea,  coffee  and  cakes,  and  then 
in  an  hour  or  two  cold  turkey,  ham,  and  profusion  of  tarts, 
etc.  1830  W.  CARLETON  Traits  ff  Star.  Irish  Peasantry 
(1843)  I.  321  To-morrow  we  will  have  our  Gregory;  a  fine 
faste,  plinty  of  poteen,  and  a  fiddle.  1892  L.  L.  K.  in  A".  t,Q. 
20  Aug.  145/2  '  Gregories '  were  at  one  time  common  all  over 
Europe. 

Gregory-powder.  Also  shortened  gregory. 
[f.  the  name  of  James  Gregory,  a  Scottish  physician 
(1758-1822).]  The  'compound  powder  of  rhu- 
barb" (Pufvis  rhei  composita)  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia.  Usually  called  Gregory's  powder. 
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GREGS. 

[i8<o  BEASLEY  Druggist's  Rec.  Bk.  163  Gregory's  Powder.] 
1886  Pall  Mall  G.   28  Aug.  4/2  However  beautifully  the 
parelled  in  the  currant 


me  to  swallow  a  gregory-powder. 

Gregoyse,  variant  of  GKEGOIS  Obs. 

Gregre(e,  variant  of  GBEEGREE. 

t  Gregs,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Also  7  gregg(e)s.  [ad. 
F.  gregues,  app.  a.  Pr.  gregas,  fern.  pi.  of  grec 
adj.]  Galligaskins  or  breeches. 

1611  COTGE.,  Gregues,  wide  Slops,  Gregs,  Gallogascoines. 
1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  H.  vi,  His  breeches ..  were  not 
deep  and  large  enough,  but  round  streat  caniond  gregs. 

Gregyo WB,  variant  of  GREGOIS  Obs. 

Greho(u)nde,  obs.  form  of  GREYHOUND. 

Greice,  obs.  form  of  GRECE. 

Greidly,  obs.  form  of  GBADELY  dial. 

Greif(e,  obs.  form  of  GRIEF,  GRIEVE. 

Grein(e,  obs.  form  of  GRAIN,  GREEN. 

Greis,  obs.  form  of  GREASE,  GBEOE. 

Greis,  obs.  Sc.  pi.  of  GREAVE  si.'1,  sb.% 

Greisbok,  variant  of  GRYSBOK. 

Greisen  (grei-z'n).  Min.  [Ger. ;  a  dial.  var. 
of  greisz,  f.  greiszen  to  split.]  A  granitic  rock 
with  crystalline-granular  texture,  consisting  chiefly 
of  quartz  and  mica. 

1878  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cotta's  Rocks  Class.  312  Greisen, 
a  compound  of  quartz  and  mica.  1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks 
xii.  211  Greisen  is  a  granular-crystalline  rock,  consisting  of 
quartz  and  mica,  the  latter  usually  lithia-mica. 

t  Grei'Siler.  Obs.  rare—1',  [ad.  OF.  groisillier 
(F.  groseillier] .]  A  gooseberry  bush. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  n.  cxlvii.  (1869)  133  More  sharp 
than  brambere,  or  thorn,  or  greisiler. 

Greisly,  obs.  form  of  GRISLY,  GBIZZLY. 

Greiss,  Greist,  obs.  forms  of  GRECE,  GBIST. 

Greiatled,  obs.  form  of  GRIZZLED  a. 

Greit,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GBEAT  a. 

Greit,  obs.  form  of  GKEET  sb.2,  v.2,  GBIT  s&.i 

Greith(e,  obs.  form  of  GRAITB. 

Greive,  Greivo(u)s,  obs.  ff.  GBIEVE,  GBIEVOOS. 

Greizlie,  obs.  form  of  GBISLY. 

Greke,  Grekin,  obs.  ff.  GREEK,  GBECIAN. 

Greking.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Forms:  o.  3  gri- 
king(e,  4  fgraykyng,  5  gryking,  6  greiking, 
greking,  9  greyking.  /3.  3  griging,  4  grygynge. 
[Corresponds  to  MDu.  grakinge,  griekinge  of  the 
same  meaning ;  app.  a  derivative,  with  -ifc-suffix, 
from  the  root  of  ON.  gryja  to  dawn  (viewed  by 
Noreen  as  cogn.  w.  grd-r  GREY  a.,  though  be- 
longing to  a  different  ablaut  series).  Cf.,  how- 
ever, the  synonymous  Du.  krieken  (older  krtecke) 
and  Eng.  CREEK  sb2,  SCREAK,  SCREIGH.]  Break 
(of  day),  dawn. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cvii.  2  In  be  grikinge  rise  sal  I.  13 .. 
K.  Alis.  5413  Thise  duden  the  oost  mychel  noye,  In  the 
gravkyng  [so  clearly  in  MS.]  of  the  daye.  ?  ft  1400  Morte 
Arth.  2510  The  grygynge  of  the  daye.  £1425  Thomas  of 
Erceld.  i.  a  In  be  grykyng  of  be  day,  Me  a  lone  as  I  went. 
1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  iv.  xi.  4  Ouhen  the  quene  The  first 
greking  of  the  day  has  sene.  Ibid.  vu.  Prol.  115  Approching 
neir  the  greiking  of  the  day.  1802  J.  SIBBALD  Chron.  St. 
Poet.  IV.  Gloss.,  Greke,  greking,  peep,  peeping,  break  of  day. 
1875  J.  VEITCH  Tweed  139  Ere  greyking  of  the  misty  morn. 

Grekish(e,  Grekklsch,  obs.  ft.  GREEKISH. 

II  Grelot  (Sf3\o).  [Fr.]  A  small  globular  metal 
bell,  worn  on  harness,  etc. 

1854  BADHAM  Halieut.  ii.  31  The  boatmen  . .  keep  tense 
upon  strong  stretchers  hung  with  grelots,  a  floating  net,  and 
so  ring  in  a  great  number  of  fish  to  the  tinkling  of  these 
bells.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Feb.  10/1  This  . .  bridal  robe 
was  covered  with  flounces,  edged  with  pretty  silver  grelots. 

t  Greme,  sb.  Obs.  Also  4  grem.  [ad.  ON. 
gremi:— OTeut.  type  *granijo-,f.*gramo-Gv.iMEa."\ 

1.  Anger;  wrath. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  16  pay  . .  hym  to  greme  cachen. 
13. .  Propr.  Sanct.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Archiv  Stud.  neu.  S/r. 
LXXXI.  94/30  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  bou  slest  and  stonest 
prophetes  wij>  grem.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  vi.  73  He  slo 
not,  for  old  greme,  these  moders  with  thare  barne  teme. 

2.  Grief,  harm. 

13. .  Gaw,  ^  Gr.  Knt.  2251,  I  schal  gruch  be  no  grwe,  for 
gVem  bat  fallez.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  603  With  no  gaudys  me 
begyle,  ne  to  grem  brynge.  1:1435  Torr.  Portugal  1929 
Hym  to  kepe  frome  greme. 

Hence  f  Ore-metal  a.,  sad;  sorrowful. 

111300  Signs  bef.  jfudgem.  156  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  n  So 
sore  i-wor|>  adrad  iwis  of  ihsu  crist-is  gremful  wreche. 

t  Greme,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  i-2gremian,  3  gre- 
meu,  -ien,  (4  grem),  4-  greme.  Also  pa.  pple. 
3  i-gremet.  [OE.  grynian  =  OHG.  gremjan, 
gremen,  ON.  gremja,  Goth,  gramjan,  i.  OTeut. 
*gramo-  GRAME  a.  Cf.  GBAME  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  anger,  grieve ;  to  vex. 

c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  i,  He  . .  pa  oSre  elpendas 
gremede.  c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Mark  xv.  29  pa  Se  foro-stopon 
hme  gremedon  &  hyra  heafod  cwehton.  £1175  Lamb 
Horn.  25  He  gremeB  ure  drihten.  aizt$  St.  Marker.  12 
Stute  nu  uuele  gast  to  gremien  me  mare.  a.  1250  Owl  * 
Night.  031  The  nijtingale  was  i-gremet.  <r  1300  Havelok 
441  pat  he  shulde[n]  him  nouth  greme.  4:1400  Destr.  Troy 
12153  Scho.  .myche  gremyt  be  grekes  in  hir  grete  angur. 
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b.  itnpcrs.  (lf]gremes  wetetc. ;  I,  etc.  am  grieved. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  x.  36  Heo  me  bed  go  my  gates, 
lest  hire  gremede.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  42  Bot  lenge 
where-so-euer  hir  lyst,  lyke  oj?er  greme. 

2.  intr.  To  become  angry,  be  vexed. 

c  1400  Dt'str.  Troy  1006  The  grettyst  of  Grise  gremyt  }>erat. 
11460  Anturs  of  Arth.  524  (Douce  MS.)  And  Gawayne 
greches  J>erwith,  and  gremed  ful  sare. 

Hence  Gre'ming  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

c  1205  LAY.  23489  Grzmende  segges  gra*,-bxd  ibohten. 
?<ri5oo  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  II.  197  Ther  is  reminge, 
greminge,  veramente. 

Grement :  see  GBEEMENT. 
Gremercy,  obs.  form  of  GKAMEKCY. 
Gremial  (grrmial),  a.  and  sb.      fad.  late  L. 
gremialisy  f.  gremi-um  the  lap,  bosom.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bosom  or   lap.     Of 
a  friend:   Intimate  (cf.  bosom-friend*}.     Obs.  exc. 
in  gremial  veil  (Eccl.)  —  B.  2. 

(2x631  DONNE  Serm.  xvii.  167  Centricall  Gold,  viscerall 
Gold,  gremiall  Gold,  Gold  in  the  Matrice  and  womb  of 
God.  1659  T.  PECKE  Parttassi  Puerp.  153  Casar  entreated, 
by  a  gremial  Friend  ;  To  certifie  him,  when  Stern  Mars  did 
end.  1669  A  <M> 
will  snatch  you 
1721-1800  in  BAILEY.  1853 
81  The  gremial  veil,  which  serves  as  an  apron  for  the  bishop. 

2.  Dwelling  within  the   '  bosom  *  of  a  univer- 
sity or  society,  resident.    Also  as  the  epithet  of  the 
ordinary  or  full  members  of  a  society  as  distin- 
guished from  honorary  members.   Obs,  exc.  Hist. 

1730  T.  TAYLOR  Music  Sp.  Camb.  10  By  the  Model  of  this 
single  Day,  The  gremial  Doctor  shapes  his  awkward  Way. 
1739  J.  HILDROP  JEss.  Fretthinking  14  All  such  as  should 
at  any  time  offer  themselves  as  Candidates  to  be  Gremial 
or  Honourary  Members  of  our  Society.  1841  G.  PEACOCK 
Stat.  Cambridge  App.  A.  17  note,  Gremial  masters  of  arts 
were  allowed  to  wear  silk  in  their  gowns  and  hoods. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
a  corporation  or  society,  confined  to  its  members. 

1880  W.  SMITH  &  CHEETHAM  Diet.  Chr.  Antiq.  II.  1713 
It  was  the  rule  for  the  prior  to  be  elected  from  among  the 
inmates  of  the  monastery ;  in  other  words,  the  election  was 
to  be  '  gremial '. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  resident  member  (of  a  university  or  other 
society).  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1563  FOXE  A.  if  M.  937/1  That  done  they  came  all  into 
the  Quere,  and  there  helde  the  conuocation  of  the  Uni- 
uersitie,  being  gremials.  1574  M.  STOKYS  in  G.  Peacock.SV«/. 
Cambridge  (1841)  App.  A.  17  At  General!  Processyons  all 
Inceptours  that  war  no  Gremyallys  shall  goo  before  the 
Regentys.  1655  FULLER  Ch,  Hist.  vm.  iii.  §  45  They  were 
made  as  capable  of  Degrees,  as  if  admitted  Gremials  in  the 
University.  —  Waltham  Abb.  20  And  now  was  not 
Waltham  highly  honoured.. when  amongst  those  fourteen 
[Commissioners],  two  were  her  Gremials,  the  forenamed 
Nicholas  living  in  Waltham,  and  this  John,  having  his 
name  thence,  because  birth  therein.  1665  J.  BUCK  in 
G.  Peacock  Slat.  Cambridge  (1841)  App.  B.  84  The  Bedels 
deliver  verses  and  Groats  to  all  D1".  present,  as  well 
Strangers  as  Gremials.  1694  STRYPE  Cranmer  n.  vi.  162 
These  things  made  him  always  cast  a  favourable  aspect 
upon  the  Universities,  and  especially  that  of  Cambridg  . . 
which  the  Governors  and  the  rest  of  the  Gremials  very  well 


ty's  Degree.  1841 
COCK  Stat.  Cambridge  App.  A.  17  note,  Gremials,  who  were 
regents  or  non  regents,  were  punished  by  suspension,  ab 
omni  datione  [etc.].  .whilst  nan  gremials . .  were  suspended 
ab  omni  gradu[O.z.\  iBssHEYWooo  tr.  EarlyCamb.  Stat. 
17  No  gremial  in  the  congregations  of  masters  shall  utter 
any  words  publicly  except  in  Latin. 

2.  Eccl.  A  silken  apron  placed  on  the  bishop's 
lap  when  celebrating  Mass  or  conferring  orders. 

1811  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  65  The  scarf,  the  cross,  the 
gremial,  and  the  mitre  of  the  bishop.  1853  DALE  tr. 
Baldeschi's  Ceremonial  114  The  Bishop  having  been  di- 
vested of  the  mitre  and  gremial,  rises. 

t Gre'mious,  a.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  L.  pre- 
mium lap,  bosom  +  -ous.]  =  GREMIAL  a. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gremious,  pertaining  to  the  lap 
or  bosom. 

t  Gremth.  Obs.  [app.  repr.  OE.  *gretiHS(u  = 
Middle  Ger.  gremde  :-WGer.  *gramij>a,  {.  *gram- 
GBAME  a.]  Anger ;  rage. 

'340-70  A  lisaunder  279  pe  grembe  of  bo  grim  folke  glod  to 
his  hert.  c  1350  Will,  Palerne  2080  pe  grewes  for  grembe 
ginneb  on  me  werre.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1720  pe  harmys  pat 
we  haue,  &  be  hoge  lose ;  That  the  Grekes  in  hor  gremb  vs  to 
grefe  broght.  Ibid.  2545  Let  other  men  Aunter,  abill 
berfore,  ffor  to  shunt  vs  of  shame,  shend  of  our  foos,  And 
venge  vs  of  velany  &  of  vile  gremb  {printed  gremy :  see 
Errata], 

Gren,  obs.  form  of  GREEN. 

Gren,  var.  or  obs.  f.  GBIN  sl>.^,  z>.l  and  v." 

Grenade  (gren^'-d),  s6.1  Forms  :  a.  6-7  gra- 
nade  ;  0.  7-  grenade,  [a.  f  .grenade  fern.,  a.  Sp. 
granada  (also  Pg.)  pomegranate  (see  GABNET)  ; 
hence  transf.  =  sense  2  below.  See  also  GKENADO.] 

1 1.  A  pomegranate.  Obs.     (Cf.  GBANATE  sb?~) 

o.  c  1531  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  912  Granades, 
grenades.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  211  Water  young 
planted  Shrubs,  .as  Orange-Trees,  Myrtles,  Granades. 

ft.  1654  WHITF.LOCKE  Jrnl.  Swed.  Emb.  (1772)  I.  375  He 
.  .sent,  .a  present  of  citrones,  grenades,  and  curious  Spanish 
comntures. 

2.  A  small  explosive  shell,   usually  of  metal, 


GRENADIER. 

thrown  into  the  trenches  or  among  clusters  of 
the  enemy.  It  is  now  thrown  only  by  hand :  see 
HAND-GRENADE.  Rampart  grenade,  one  to  be 
rolled  down  the  rampart  to  harass  the  besieging 
enemy. 

a.  1591  Carrara's  Art  Warn  317  For  preparations  against 
the  assault  you  must  not  be  destitute  of  all  sorts  of  arte- 
ficial  fire,  as  Trompes,  Granades,  Bullets,    c  1645  T.  TLLLY 
Siege  Carlisle  (1840)  38  Diverse  were  pitifully  burned  by 
the  granade.     1658  R.  FKANCK  North.  Men:.  (1694)  16  Sin, 
like  a  Gianade,  tears  up  all  before  it. 

(3.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  SOT  g  The  Charge  began  with 
the  Fire  of  Bombs  and  Grenades.  1767  SIMES  Mil.  Medley 
(1768),  Grenade  is  an  iron  orbicular  case . .  tilled  with  powder, 
to  be  thrown  by  the  grenadiers  amongst  the  enemy  in  an 
attack.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  81  A  brave 
French  refugee  with  a  grenade  in  his  hand  was  the  first  tu 
climb  the  breach.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xiv.  242 
That.. grenades  should  be  secretly  placed  in  the  houses  of 
the  men. 

Jig.  a  1657  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864)  193  An  icy  breast  in  it 
betray'd  Breaks  a  destructive  wild  granade.  1886  Pall 
Mall  G.  30  Sept.  1/1  The  bludgeon  of  downright  calumny, 
and  the  mud  grenade  of  libellous  abuse  are  more  in  vogue 
nowadays  than  the  rapier  of  wit  or  the  barbed  dart  of 
polished  sarcasm. 

b.  A  glass  receptacle  to  be  thrown  in  order  to 
burst  and  disperse  its  contents ;  e.  g.  drain  grenade, 
one  filled  with  a  strong-smelling  fluid,  to  be  used 
in  detecting  a  leakage  in  a  drain ;  fire-grenade, 
a  fire-extinguisher  =  HAND-GBENADE  2. 

1891  E.  A.  Parkes'  Pract.  Hygiene  no  Glass  grenades 
charged  with  pungent  chemicals.  1893  TAYLOR  Sanit. 
Inspector's  Handbk.  103  A  similar  test  is  the  '  Banner  drain 
grenade',  an  appliance  made  of  thin  glass  charged  with 
pungent  and  volatile  chemicals.  1805  Army  fy  Navy 
Coop.  Soc.  Price  List  Sept.  286  New  Hand  Fire  Grenade. 

3.  attrib.,  as  grenade  pouch. 

1836  Hist.  Rec.  Life  Guards  47  A  grenade  pouch. 

Grenade  (gren?-d),  sb*  Cookery.  [Alleged  to 
be  Fr. ;  perh.  f.  grain  GBALN  s6.1,  -with  the  etymo- 
logical sense  of  '  something  spiced '  (cf.  OF.  grant 
mentioned  s.v.  GBAVY)  ;  perh.  a  transferred  use 
of  grenade  pomegranate.  (Cf.  GBZNADINE!  and 
GBANADA.)]  (See  quot.  1706.) 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Grenade, .  .in  Cookery,  a  Dish, 
of  larded  Veal-collops  bak'd  in  a  Stew-pan  between  two 
Fires,  with  six  Pigeons  and  a  Ragpo  in  the  middle,  and 
cover'd  on  the  top  and  underneath  with  thin  slices  of  Bacon. 
1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).  1892  Encycl.  Cookery  (ed.  Garrett) 
I.  719  Grenades  with  Cherry  Sauce. 

Grena'de,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  GBENADE  rf.i] 
trans.  To  attack  with  grenades. 

1849  A.  H.  CLOUGH  Lett.  $  Rem.  (1865)  144  The  simple 
truth  would  appear  to  be,  that  we  have  been  grenaded,  not 
bombarded. 

t  Grenadier1.  Obs.  [a.F.  grenadier,  {.grenade 
GKENADE  sbl  i.]  A  pomegranate  tree. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav,  v.  207  The  best  Carobiers,  Adams 
Apples,  and  Grenadiers  that  grow  on  the  earth  is  here 
[Damascus]. 

Grenadier2  (grenadi»'j).  Forms:  7  greua- 
deer,(granatier),  7-8  granadeer,  -dier,  8  grani- 
der,  7-  grenadier,  [a.  F.  grenadier,  i.  grenade 
GBENADE  sb.1  sense  2.J 

1.  Originally,  a  soldier  who  threw  grenades.    At 
first  four  or  five  were  attached  to  each  company,  but, 
later,  each  battalion  or  regiment  had  a  company  of 
them.     Though  grenades  went  out  of  general  use 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  name  of  'grenadiers' 
was  retained  for  a  company  of  the  tallest  and 
finest  men  in  the  regiment.     Now,  however,  in  the 
British  army,  the  word  is  retained  only  in  the  name 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards  {colloq.  Grenadiers),  the 
first  regiment  of  household  infantry. 

1676  tr.  Gitillatiere's  Voy.  Athens  405  If  I  went  on  with 
these  Grenadeers,  I  would  if  possible,  escape.  1678  EVELYN 
Diary  29  June,  Now  were  brought  into  service  a  new  sort 
of  soldiers  call'd  Gratuuliers,  who  were  dextrous  in  flinging 
hand  granados.  1686  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2106/4  Capt.  Corn- 
wallis's  Company  of  Grenadiers  in  the  Holland  Regiment. 
1714  GAY  Shepk.  Week  ProL  48  For  Peace  allays  the 
Shepherd's  Fear  Of  wearing  Cap  of  Granadier.  1776  C.  LEE 
in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  I-  202,  I  have  formed 
two  companies  of  grenadiers  to  each  regiment.  1800 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  1. 184, 1  was  in  hopes  that 
the  grenadiers  and  the  cavalry  would  have  joined  Lieut. 
Colonel  Maclean,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  I.  91  Guarded 
by  griefs  and  grenadiers.  1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit. 
Bridges  (ed.  3)  137  These  were  speedily  followed  by  six 
companies  of  grenadiers  in  boats. 

b.  attrib.  as  grenadier-bonnet,  -cap,  -company, 
-guard ;  grenadier-like  adj. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  vi.  vi.  396  Demoiselle  The'- 
roigne  has  on  her  'grenadier-bonnet.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  vll.  xiv,_  When  the  centinel  first  saw  our  hero  ap- 
proach, his  hair  began  gently  to  lift  up  his  "grenadier-cap. 
1772  Ann.  Reg.  73/2  Serjeant  of  the  *grenadier  company  of 
the  Royal  Scots.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit,  fndia  I.  363 
The  grenadier  company  of  the  3rd  volunteer  native  bat- 
talion. 1753  FIELDING  Amelia  i.  iv,  Her  father-in-law.. was 
in  the  'grenadier  guards.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic 
132  *Grenadier-like,  marching  to  assault. 

2.  a.  A  South  African  weaver-bird,  Pyromelana 
(or  Ploceitf)  oryx,  with  vivid  red  and  black  plumage. 
Also  grenadier  grosbeak,  grenadier  waxbill. 

1751  G.  EDWARDS  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  IV.  178  The  Grenadier 
..  This  Bird  was  brought  from  Angola. .  ;  his  Note  is  not 
very  agreeable,  it  resembling  the  Winding-up  of  a  Clock. 


GRENADINE. 

1802  BINGLKV  Aiiim.  Biog.  (1813)  II.  161  The  Grenadier 
Grosbeak  is  of  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow.  The  body  i.s.  .ufa 
beautiful  red  colour.  1875-84  K.  I).  SHARPE  Layard's  Birds 
S.  Afr.  474  Urxginthus  granatinus,  Grenadier  Waxbill. 

b.  The  fish  Macrurns  fabricii  or  M.  rufeslns 
(Cent.  Diet.  1889). 

Hence  Grenadie-rly  adv.,  after  the  manner  of  a 
grenadier ;  f  GrenaclieTship,  the  position  or  func- 
tion of  grenadier. 

1676  tr.  Guillatiere' s  Voy.  Athens  405  la  order  to  my 
Grenadiership,  they  had.. put  a  linnen  bagg  full  of  Gren- 
adoes about  my  shoulders.  1819  LANDOK  Wks.  (1846)  557/2  In 
the  midst  of  her  finery,  she  tosses  down  her  gin  grenadierly. 
Grenadilla :  see  GKANADILLA. 
Grenadine1    (gre-nadzn).      Cookery,      [a.   F. 
grenadin  :  cf.  GBENADK  sb.-]     (See  quots.) 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Grenadin,  a  sort  of  Farce,  or 
htuff'd  Meat  laid  upon  thin  slices  of  Bacon  in  a  Baking-pan, 
with  a  hollow  place  to  receive  a  Fowl  cut  into  Halves  and 
dress'd  in  a  Ragoo.  1736  BAILEY  Hotiseh.  Diet.  247  Ducks 
in  Grenadines.. Glaze  tnem-.poura  cullis  of  ham  into  the 
d^ish,  put  in  the  grenadine,  and  serve  them  up  hot.  1846 
FRANCATLLLI  Mail.  Cook  p.  xii,  Fricandea.il  and  Grenadins 
consist  of  the  primest  parts  of  veal,  or  fillets  of  poultry,  &c. 
smoothly  trimmed,  larded,  and  brightly  glazed  with  a  concen- 
tration of  their  own  liquor. 

Grenadine  2  (gre-nad/n).  Also  8  grenadin. 
[a.  F.  grenadine ;  ?  f.  the  name  of  the  Spanish  city 
Granada.']  An  open  silk  or  silk  and  wool  textile 
used  for  dresses. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  13  May  4  Their  handsome  moire  or 
grenadine.  1869  MRS.  PALLISER  Lace  xv.  (ed.  2)  183  From 
its  being  a  grenadine,  not  a  shining  silk,  a  common  error 
prevails  that  it  is  of  thread.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Theo.  Suck 
(ed.  2)  178  Ophelia  in  fleshings  and  a  voluminous  brevity  of 
grenadine.  1890  Daily  News  24  Mar.  6/1  Very  light  and 
transparent  woollen  materials  of  the  kind  that  used  to  be 
called  barege,  mousseline-de-laine,  and  grenadine. 

attrib.  1864  Daily  Tel.  8  June,  A  charge  of  £59  for  one 
grenadine  dress  and  trimmings. 

Grenado  (gren^'-do).  arch.  Forms:  a.  7-8  gra- 
uado(e,  7-9  granada,(7  granida) .  0.  7-  grenade. 
[ad.  Sp.  granada :  see  GBENADE  si.1  and  -ADO.] 

1.  =  GRENADE  1  2. 

o.  1611  N.  T.  in  Coryat  Crambe  bj  a,  Of  some  Oxe-hide 
in  Styx  long  drenched,  Or  that  had  some  Granada  quenched. 
\Marg.  A  warlike  engine  otherwise  called  a  Mortar,  vsually 
quenched  with  wet  Hides.]  1616  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng. 
Sea-Mien  32 1  ron  bals,  granadoes,  trunkes  of  wilde  fire.  1652-62 
HEYLYN  Cosmogr.  11.  (1682)  126  Mortar-pieces  and  Granado's 
in  proportion  to  them.  111670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  \. 
('693)  75  One  . .  trouled  out  a  Motion  crammed  like  a 
Granada  with  obsolete  Words.  1675  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1052/2 
The  Besiegers  began  to  shoot  from  six  Mortar-pieces  into 
the  Town,  Granadoes  of  2  and  300  pound  each.  1686  GOAD 
Celest.  Bodies  ii.  iv.  200  So  have  I  seen  a  Granado  in  the  Air, 
fuming  as  it  went  along  in  a  sullen  silence.  1690  NORRIS 
Beatitudes  (1692)  67  More  like  Granidas  shot  into  a  Town, 
than  Inhabitants  of  it.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  NewAcc.  E.Ind. 
II.  xli.  105  We  saluted  them  with  a  Shower  of  twenty  or 
thirty  Granadoes.  1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  III.  xvi,  It 
would  have  broke  the  cerebellum  (unless  indeed  the  skull 
had  been  as  hard  as  a  granado). 

p.  1676  tr.  Guillatiere's  Voy.  At/tens  404  Those  who  were 
to  throw  the  Grenadoes.  1719  SHELVOCKE  Artillery  iv.  173 
Very  old  Grenado's  ..  shaped  perfectly  like  a  Cube  or 
Parallelepiped.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  364  More 
fell  to  our  port  is  the  cargo  she  bears  Than  grenadoes,  tor- 
pedoes,  or  warlike  affairs.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredit.  Gt.  xvm. 
xiii.  (1872)  VIII.  41  Stoffeln.  .began  firing  shells  and  in- 
cendiary grenadoes  at  a  great  rate. 

fif.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  vi.  xiii,  Fires,  .kindled  at  first 
by  a  Granado  hurl'd  from  his  brain.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disf. 
P  170.  131  Those  mortar-pieces  and  granadoes  of  Physiclc. 
1677  YARRANTON-fin^-.  ImproTJ.  14, 1  will  now  shoot  a  Granado 
into  London . .  I  hope  'twill  make  them  look  about  them. 

2.  =  GBENADE!  i. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Granado,  a  Pomegranat,  an  apple 
filled  with  delicious  grains. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  grenado  gun,  -maker, 
-man,    mortar,   shell,    shot ;    f  grenado-nether- 
stook,  some  fashion  of  hose. 

1690  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rcl.  (1857)  II.  42  There  have  been 
lately  ship't  away,  .several  'granado  guns.  1670  CLARENDON 
Ess.  Tracts  (1727)  183  Gun-smiths,  or  *granado-makers. 
1676  tr.  Guillatierfs  Voy.  A  thens  404  Above  thirty  were  cut 
off  by  those  "Grenado  men.  1631  PREMPART  Siege  Bnssezs 
Twoo  *Granado  Morters.  1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villaide  167 
Ribanded  eares,  *Granado-netherstocks,  Fidlers,  scriueners 
[etc.],  1684  J.  PETER  Siege  Vienna  80  Certain  *Granado 
Shells  he  had  Invented,  not  of  Glass  or  any  Metal,  but  of 
Potters  Clay  wrought . .  to  the  hardness  of  Iron.  1790 
BEATSON  Nav.  %  Mil.  Mem,  I.  100  A  party . .  was  ordered  to 
march  next  to  them,  with  the  grenado  shells  in  bags.  1705 
SIR  E.  WALKER  Hist.  Disc.  i.  38  Firing  the  Magazine 
within  with  a  "Granado  shot. 

II  Grenat  (g«na).  [Fr. :  see  GABNET  i.]  Used 
attrib. :  Of  a  deep  red  colour,  like  that  of  garnet. 

1851  Harpers  i\fag.  II.  432/2  While  others  [head-dresses] 
of  a  grenat  color,  are  sable  and  gold.  1852  LD.  MALMESBURY 
Mem.  Ex-mmisler(iS$4)  I.  365  Lady  — ,  in  a  grenat  velvet 
and  blue  bonnet. 

Grenat :  see  GBANATE. 

Grena-tiform,  a.  rare-",  [f.  GRENAT-ITE  + 
-I)FOBM.]  Having  the  form  of  grenatite. 

1828-31  in  WEBSTER;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Grenatite  (gre-natait).  Min.  Also  granat- 
ite.  [f.  F.  grenat  garnet  +  -HE.]  =  STAUROLITE. 

1804  R.  JAMESON  Sysl.  Min.  I.  76  Grenatite.  .is  dark  red- 
dish brown.  1805-17  —  Char.  Min.  178  There  are  two 
planes  of  junction  which  unite,  crossing  each  other,  as  in 
the  mineral  named  grenatite.  1837  DANA  Min.  355  Prisma- 
toidal  Garnet  M.  Grenatite,  Staurotide  H.  [1868  p.  388 
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Granatitc.  1802  p.  558  Grenatite,  Granalitc].  1859  I'AOE 
tlamtlili.  (jfai.  terms,  Grenatite,  prismatoidal  garnet; 
known  also  as  Staurotide,  Staurolile,  or  Cross-stone. 

Grench,  variant  of  GBINCH  Obs. 

Grene,  obs.  f.  GRAIN,  G  KEEN;  var.  GBIN  s6.1  71.1 

Grenes,  -essfe,  -is,  obs.  forms  of  GREENNESS. 

Grenetine  (gre-nctm).  [f.  Crenel,  the  name 
of  its  French  inventor  +  -INE.]  A  pure  trans- 
parent gelatin,  obtained  from  the  skin  and  cartil- 
age of  young  animals  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

1843  PEKEIKA  Food  f,  Diet  221  Grenetine  is  extracted  from 
bones. 

Grengasite  (gre-ngasoit).  Min.  [Named  by 
Hisinger  1831  after  Grangesberg\\\  Sweden,  where 
it  is  found  :  see  -ITE.]  A  variety  of  chlorite  occur- 
ring in  radiated  groups  of  hexagonal  crystals. 

1844  DANA  J!//M.  525  Grengasite..  hasaspecificgravityof 3-1. 
Grenier,  variant  of  GBANEB  Obs.,  a  granary. 

1604  E.  G(RIMSTONE)  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  xxviii.  413 
i  hey  take  a  certaine  portion  of  the  most  fruitefull  of  the 
Mays  that  growes . .  the  which  they  put  in  a  certaine  grenier 
which  they  doe  call  Pirua. 

Grenn(e,  Grennes,  obs.  ff.  GREEN,  GREENNESS. 

Grenne,  obs.  form  of  GRIN  rf.l  and  v,'i 

t  Grent,  v.  Obs.  [1  onomatopoeic ;  cf.  GRIN, 
GRINT,  GBUNT  vbs.]  mtr.  a.  To  gnash  the  teeth. 
b.  ?  To  grunt  or  groan.  Hence  Gre-nting  vbl.  sb. 

M..  K.  Alls.  5846  He  grented  als  a  bore.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  ii  pan  at  soper..Alisaundre  was  i-poy- 
soned,  and  grent  [L.  iugemtiit]  as  he  were  i-stiked  wibaknyf 
boruj  be  body.  1388  WYCLIP  Matt.  xxii.  13  There  schal  be 
wepyng  and  grenlyng  of  teeth.  14..  Lat.-Eng.  Voc.'m\ii.- 
Wulcker  613/44  Stride,  to  grenne  or  grente  with  the  theth. 

Greot(e,  obs.  form  of  GBIT  si.1 

Grep(e,  obs.  f.  GRIP  ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GRIPE  z/.l 

Gres,  obs.  f.  GRASS,  GREASE  ;  var.  GHIS  a. 

t  Gre'SCO.  Obs.     An  old  game  at  cards. 

1605  CHAPMAN,  etc.  Eastward-Ho  iv.  i,  My  Premise  . . 
would  play  his  hundred  pound  at  Gresco,  or  Primero,  as 
familiarly .  .as  any  bright  peece  of  Crimson  on  'hem  all.   i6n 
r  LORIO,  Nassdre,  to  play  or  cast  at  the  by,  at  hazard  or  gresco. 

Grese,  obs.  form  of  GBEASE,  GBECE,  GRICE. 

t  Gresell,  v.  Obs.  rare-',  [a.  OF.  gresiller, 
greziller  '  to  vvrigle  . . ;  to  curie,  twirle,  frizle  haire ' 
(Cotgr.)]  intr.  Of  hair  :  To  stand  on  end. 

1490  CAXTON  Eaeydos  xvi.  64  His  heeres  byganne  to  gresell 
[Fr.  ong.  hericer},  &  dresse  vpward. 

Gresell,  obs.  form  of  GRIZZLE  v. 

Gresett,  variant  of  GRASETT  Obs. 

t  Gre'shamist.  Obs.  [f.  the  proper  name 
Grcsham  +  -IST.]  A  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  in  its  early  days  met  at  Gresham  College. 
So  Ore  shamite. 

1665  OLDENBURG  Let.  to  Boyle  29  Aug.  in  Ji.'s  Wks.  (1744) 
"•  334  There  were  some  of  our  Greshamists  that  thought 
one  or  other  of  the  two  former  comets  might  be  seen  again, 
after  some  time,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Greshamite. 

Gresing,  variant  of  GRECINO  Obs.,  steps. 

Gresle,  gresli,  obs.  ff.  GRIZZLE  a.,  GRIZZLY. 

Gresone :  see  GRISON  a.  Obs. 

Gress(e,  obs.  form  of  GBECE,  GBASS  sbl 

Gressam,  variant  of  GERSUM. 

Qressell,  obs.  form  of  GABSIL,  GRISTLE. 

t  Gre'ssible,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  gress-,  ppl.  stem 
of  graiti  to  walk  :  see  -BLE.]  Able  to  walk. 

ciioo  Timon  v.  iv.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  86  A  two  legd  liuing 
creature,  gressible,  vnfeathered.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry 
in.  xiii.  (1611)  124  Some  are  gressible,  hauing  feete,  and 
some  creeping  or  gliding  as  serpents. 

t  Gre'ssile,  u.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-ILE.J  =prec. 

1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  193  Terrestrial.  And  under  this 
term  I  would  comprehend,  i.  Gressile,  2.  Volatile,  3.  Reptile. 
Ibid.  244  Those  creatures  that  are  Gressile.  1730-6  BAILEY 
(folio),  Gressile,  of  or  pertaining  to  steps. 

tGre'SSive,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.: 
see  -IVE.]  Taking  steps,  walking. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  239  Gressive. 

Gressome,  variant  of  GERSUM  sb.  and  v. 

1558  Lane.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.i  III.  79  Richard  Hall 
for  the  gressome  of  his  horse  iiij".  1564-78  BULLEYN  Dial, 
agst.  Pest.  (1886)  10  Muche  reisyng  of  rentes  and  gres- 
somyng  of  men,  cau*yng  greate  dearth,  muche  pouertie. 

Gressorial  (greso»-rial),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L. 
gressori-us  (f.  gressor,  agent-n.  f.  L.  gradi  to  walk) 
+  -IAL.]  Adapted  for  stepping  or  walking,  formed 
for  or  having  the  habit  of  walking,  ambulatory. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Gressorial,  in  Ornithology, 
is  applied  to  the  feet  of  birds  which  have  three  toes  forward, 
two  of  which  are  connected,  and  one  behind.  1852  DANA 
Crust,  ii.  825  The  family  of  gressorial  Gammarids.  1856-8 
W.  CLARK  Van  der  Hoeven's  Zool.  \.  649  Feet  of  trunk  all 
gressorial.  1877  COUES  &  ALLEN  N.  Anier.  Rod.  532  The 
forelimbs  .small  and  neat,  indicating  predominance  of  pre- 
hensile over  merely  gressorial  faculties. 

So  OresaoTious  a.          In  recent  Diets. 

tGrest.  Obs.  rare.  Also  grosses,  [app.  ad.  L. 
gressus  step.]  A  footboard. 

i&3L,idlomChurc>m>.  Ace.  (Camden)  115  For  makynge  of 
a  grest  for  my  lorde  to  knele  upon.  1569  Ibid.  137  Payd 
ffor  ij0.  sawed  bordes  to  make  a  gresses  to  sett  under  the 
singing  mens  ffeete. 

Great,  Gresy,  obs.  ff.  GRIST,  GREASY. 

Gresyn,  obs.  form  of  GRAZE  i>.i 

Gret,  obs.  f.  GBEAT,  GREET  sb2,  GRIT  sb.i 


GBEW-HOUND. 

Gret :  see  GHEUE  v.  Oi>s.,  GBEET  t'.'  and  -. 
Gretch,  obs.  form  of  GHUTCH  v . 
Grete,  obs.  form  of  GREAT,  GKEET,  GHIT  sb  i 
t  Gre-tful,  a.  Obs.     [?  altered  form  of  BBET- 
FULL;  but  cf.  GREAT  B.  6.]     Quite  filled,  full. 

fl+oo  Datr.  Troy  331  Crete  greues  full  grene,  gretfull 
[//-/ij/t-rfgrt-cfulljofdere.  Ibid.  13826  A  Grydell  full  gay 
grct-full  of  fiche. 

Greth,  obs.  f.  GBEAT  a.,  GBAITU  v. ;  var.  GBITH. 

Gretian,  obs.  form  of  GRECIAN. 

Grett(e,  obs.  form  of  GREAT  a.,  GBIT. 

Gretumly,  variant  of  GBKATUMLY  Se.  Obs. 

Greu,  variant  of  GBEW  rf.l  Obs. 

I  Gretmd.  Obs.  Also  6  grewand,  -end 
6-9  grewnd,  9  grune.  [app.  a  contracted  form 
of  Mi,,  grehund  GREYHOUND.] 

1:1420  Anturs  of  Arlh.  126  (Douce  MS.)  The  grete 
greundes  were  agast  of  be  gryme  bere.  .513  in  Glover 
Hut.  Derby  (1829)  I.  App.  61  A  Greundes  bed  sylver  and 
sabull  quartered.  1519  Present,!,.  Juries  in  Surtees  Misc. 
(1888)  32  1  hat  no  man  kepe  no  hown,  grewand,  nor  spanzell 
15..  SIR  P.  DRAYCOTT  in  Lodge  lllustr.  (1791)  1.6  They 
[staggys]  was  not  only  cowrssyd  w'  sum  grewnds,  but  also 
w'  horsmen.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vii.  (1593)  176  She 
gave  me  eke  a  goodly  grewnd.  1591  HAKINGTON  Orl.  p»r 
XLVI.  cxxi,  Still  the  Grewnd  prevafles.  1816  Storting  Mag. 
XLVIII.  204/1  Those  spaded  bitches  appeared  to  have  been 

rnes  or  greyhounds.  1865  Derbysh.  Class,  in  Reliquary 
159/2  Grewnd,  a  greyhound. 

Greut,  variant  of  GBOOT  sb.l 

Grevance,  obs.  form  of  GRIEVANCE. 

Greve.obs.  f.  GRAVED,  GREAVE,  GRIEF,  GBIEVB. 

Greveous,  obs.  form  of  GBIEVOUS. 

Grevillea  (grevi-lia).  Bat.  [mod.L.,  named  by 
R.  Brown  in  1809  after  Charles  Francis  Greville, 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society  (Morris).]  A 
large  genus  of  trees  (N.O.  Prettattf)  of  Australia 


are  among  the  easiest  of  plants  to  grow.  1888  Casselt's 
Picturesque  Auslralasia(i8go)  III.  138 Graceful  grevilleas, 
which  m  the  spring  are  gorgeous  with  orange-coloured 
blossoms. 

Grevioua,  grevos(e,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  GRIEVOUS. 

tGrew,  J*.1  and  a.  Obs.  (After  I5th  c.  chiefly 
•&•)  Forms:  3-4  greu,  gru,  (3  gryu,  4  griu), 
4.  5  erw,  4-6  grew(e,  5,  6  grue,  (5  griewe). 
[a.  OF.  griu  :— L.  Gracum  GBEEK.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  The  Greek  language,  Greek. 

.  c  "75  Passion  our  Lord  470  in  O.  E.  Misc.  50  Hit  wes 
iwryten  on  ebreu,  on  gryv,  and  latyn.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
16689  Of  hebru,  gru,  and  latine.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
II.  245  pey  torned  Holy  Writte  out  of  Ebrew  in  to  Grewe. 
1430-153°  Myrr.  our  Ladye  90  Thys  worde  Hympne  is  a 
worde  of  grew,  c  1480  HENHYSON  Orf/u-us  vi,  The  first  in 
grew  was  callit  Euterpe.  1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  i.  181 
Thus  was  he  clad,  and  with  letteris  of  grew  In  fine  Scrip- 
tour,  I  saw  it  writtin  new. 

2.  A  Greek. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19740  Paulus  . .  fast  disputed  wit  be 
gruus.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  2080  And  he  grewes  for  grem  j>e 
ginneb  on  me  werre.  c  1400  Lnnfranc's  Cirurg.  180  If  a 
man  _desirib  for  to  haue  blac  heeris  as  doi|»  greuis  &  spay- 
nardis,  banne  make  bis  tincture. 

3.  The  land  of  the  Greeks,  Greece. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  193  For  Minerua  in  be 
speche  of  Grewe  hatte  Athena.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls) 
I.  37  In  the  reigne  of  men  of  Grewe.  1:1480  HENKVSOH 
Orpheus  iv,  The  grete  lordis  of  grewe. 

B.  adj.    Greek. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  x.  39  Writcn  in  Grew  leltres. 
1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  91  Hcresie,  that  is  Grw  is 
dwisioun  on  Latyn.  1513  DOUGLAS  /£•««  i.  Prol.  114  Lyk 
as  in  Latyne  bene  Grew  termes  sum.  Ibid.  in.  iv.  i  Stro- 
phades  in  Grew  leid  ar  nemmit  so,  In  the  grete  see  standand 
ills  two. 

Grew  (gr'/Z),  sb*  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Short- 
ened form  of  GBEW-HOUND.]  A  greyhound. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxii,  Five  grews,  and  a  wheen  other 
dogs.  i8a6  J.  WILSON  tfoct.  Amir.  Wks.  1855  I.  124, 1  .. 
worry  him  as  if  I  were  a  grew,  and  him  a  bit  leveret.  1868 
G.  MACDONALD  X.  falconer  I.  37  '  What  wad  the  grew  be 
efter,  but  maukin?1  returned  Miss  Letty.  1893  North- 
nmbld.  Gloss.,  Grew,  a  greyhound. 
b.  Comb.,  tsgrew-titcA,  -whelp. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  38  Grew-quhelpis. 
1814  PEGC-E  Suppl.  to  Grose,  Grew-iitcA,  a  greyhound  bitch. 
York. 

Grew  (gr'«),  v.  Sc.  [f.  GBEW  sb?]  intr.  To 
go  coursing  with  greyhounds. 

1825  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Amir.  Wks.  1855  I.  62  Thine  too 
skatin,  and  curlin,  and  grewin. 

Grew,  pa.t  of  GBOW  v. ;  var.  GRUE  sb.  and  v. 

Grewe,  obs.  f.  GRIEVE  ;  Sc.  var.  GBEAVE  sil  Obs. 

Grewel,  grewell(e,  obs.  forms  of  GRUEL. 

Grew-hound  (gr'«-haund).  Obs.  exc.  Sc. 
Forms :  4  grewhounde,  5  grewhonde,  grohuud, 
grou,  grw  hund,  5-6  grew  hund.  grew- 
hund,  grewe  hound,  7-9  grewhouud,  9  grue 
hound.  [app.  an  etymologizing  alteration  (as 
if  meaning  '  Greek  hound ' :  see  GBEW  a.)  of 
GBEUND.]  A  greyhound. 

lit  1400  .\forte  Arth.  1075  He  grevede  as  a  grewhounde. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ixxviii.  398  (Add.  MS.)  The  grewhonde 
of  aubry  had  kepte  iiij.  dayes  the  dedc  body  of  his  may»ter 


OBEY. 

from  briddes  and  bestes.  1473  in  Ld.  Trcas.  Ace.  Scotl. 
(1877)  1. 44  To  fech  a  grew  hund  to  the  king.  1580  WillsS,  Inv. 
N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  20  One  brace  of  blacke  grewe  houndes. 
1668  N.  Kilting  Kec.  VI.  124  Two  Croft  yeomen  presented 
for  keeping  grewhounds.  a  1802  Ld.  Thomas  f,  Fair  Ann,,- 
xxiv.  in  Child  Ballails  (1885)  1 1.  70/2  Gin . .  I  were  a  grew 
hound.. Soon  worried  they  a'  should  be.  1887  Scotsman 
4  Mar.  2/2Grue  hound  (steel  grey)  found  ;  if  not  claimed  in 
three  days  will  be  sold. 

Grewnd,  variant  of  GBEUHD  Obs. 

GTewsouie,  obs.  form  of  GRUESOME. 

Grewt,  variant  of  GHOOT  sbl- 

Grey,  gray  (gr<?')>  "•  an^  */'•  Forms:  a.  I  grees, 
3-4  grai,  4-6  graye,  (6  graie,  Sc.  gra),  4-  gray. 
j8.  i  gres,  greUs,  grfi,  3  grei,  3  4  greye,  4 
greyje,  4-  grey.  [OE.  £rag  =  OFris.  gr$,  MDu. 
grau,  gra  (Du.  grauw),  OHG.  grdo,  pi.  grdwe 
(MHG.  grao,  mod.G.  grau),  ON.  grd-r  (Sw. 
grd,  Da.  graa),  repr.  two  OTeut.  types  *gr£go-  and 
gr&wo-  :-pre-Teut.  *ghregw!io-  (or  *ghregh-wo-, 
the  suffix  -wo-  being  frequent  in  colour-adjs.),  with 
variable  accent.  Outside  Teut.  no  affinities  have 
been  found;  the  word  has  no  connexion  with 
OHG.  gris  (Ger.  gret's),  whence  F.  grit. 

Each  of  the  current  spellings  has  some  analogical  support. 
The  only  mod. Eng.  words  repr.  OE.  words  ending  in  -£g 
are  key  (which  is  irrelevant  on  account  of  its  pronunciation), 
wliey,  and  clay.  If  we  further  take  into  consideration 
the  words  repr.  OE.  words  in  -zge,  viz.  blay  or  tley, 
fey,  wey,  we  have  three  (or  four)  instances  of  ey  and 


Johnson  and  later  Eng.  lexicographers,  who  have  all  given 
the  preference  to  gray.  In  answer  to  questions  as  to  their 
practice,  the  printers  of  The  Times  stated  that  they  always 
used  the  form  gray,  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  and  Messrs. 
Clowes  always  used  grey ',  other  eminent  printing  firms  had 
no  fixed  rule.  Many  correspondents  said  that  they  used  the 
two  forms  with  a  difference  of  meaning  or  application :  the 
distinction  most  generally  recognized  being  that  grey  de- 
notes a  more  delicate  or  a  lighter  tint  than  gray.  Others 
considered  the  difference  to  be  that  gray  is  a  '  warmer ' 
colour,  or  that  it  has  a  mixture  of  red  or  brown  (cf.  also  the 
quot.  under  i  c  below).  There  seems  to  be  nearly  absolute 
unanimity  as  to  the  spelling  of  '  The  Scots  Greys ',  '  a  pair 
o? greys '.  As  the  word  is  both  ety_mologically  and  phonetic- 
ally one,  it  is  undesirable  to  treat  its  graphic  forms  as  differ- 
ing  in  signification.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  The  adjective  denoting  the  colour  intermediate 
between  black  and  white,  or  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  black  and  white  with  little  or  no  positive  hue  ; 
ash-coloured,  lead-coloured. 

Said  of  sea,  sky,  and  cloud  when  not  illuminated  by  the  sun. 

a  1000  Cxdmons  Gen.  2865  (Gr.)  Ac  hine  se  hal^a  wer  gyrde 
graejan  sweorde.  a  1000  Bocth.  Metr.  v.  8  Oft  smylte  sae 
suSerne  wind,  gra-je  glashlutre,  grimme  gedrefeS.  c  1000 
&LFRlcSaittts' Lives II. 324  pa  laes  se  grEeja  wulf  be  bewiste 
baet  heafod.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9886  pis  castel  . .  It  es  hei 
sett  a-pon  be  crag,  Grai  [Gfftt.  Gray]  and  hard,  a  1400-50 
Alexander  1330  He  mas  to  graue  sum  in  grete  &  sum  in 
gray  marble.  1527  ANDREW  Brunsutyke's  Distyll.  Waters 
F_ij  b,  It  is  rede  that  the  graye  water  snakes  engendreth  them 
with  the  eale.  1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  i.  ii.  28  Two  goodly  trees 
.  .did  spred  Their  armes  abroad,  with  gray  mosse  overcast. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  n.  iii.  19  It  stucke  vpon  him,  as  the 
Sunne  In  the  gray  vault  of  Heauen.  1817  COLERIDGE  Sibyll. 
Leaves  (1862)  274  The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray.  1837 
WILLMOTT  Pleas.  Lit.  xl.  49  A  coarse  coat  of  gray  cloth. 
1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  14  Ask  yourself ..  not  what  you  saw 
printed  on  a  gray  page,  but  what  you  see  pictured  in  the 
glowing  gallery  of  your  imagination. 

ft.  a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  473  Glaucuttl,  heuui  vel  grei. 
c  7ZS  Ags.  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  21  Feruginius,  grerg.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  12  Her  inne  is  religiun  &  nout  ibe  wide  hod  . .  ne 
iSe  greje  kuuele.  c  1250  Gen.  t,  Ex.  1723  Sep  or  got,  haswed, 
arled,  or  grei,  Ben  don  fro  iacob  fer  a-wei.  c  1315  SHOREHAM 
145  Sonne  and  mone  and  sterren  grey?e.  1466  Paston  Lett. 
No.  549  II.  270  For  grey  lynen  cloth  and  sylk  frenge  for 
the  hers.  1576  TURBEHV.  Vencrie  184  As  touching  their 
heare  they  have  a  grey  coate  . .  waxyng  greyer  and  greyer 
the  elder  that  they  bee.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy. 
Ambass.  207  Clad  in  a  grey  Garment.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem. 
Cavalier  (1840)  237, 1  had  pistols  under  my  grey  frock.  1820 
BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  iv.  ii,  The  air  puts  on  A  morning  freshness 
. .  The  sea  looks  greyer.  1821  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing  iii.  184 
Your  next  proceeding  will  be  to  insert  the  grey  tints.  1841 
BROWNING  Pippa  Introd.  209  Down  the  grass  path  grey 
with  dew.  1882  OUIDA  Maremma  I.  178  The  plain  grew 
yellower  and  the  sky  greyer.  1884  West.  Daily  Press  17 
1Jec.  3/5  Capes  of  curled  Crimean  Iamb— so  often  called  erev 
astrakan. 

Proverb.  1546  I.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  v.  (1874)  22  When  all 
candles  bee  out  all  cats  be  gray.  [1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  vi. 
47  (Qos.  1-2)  Pur  the  cat  ,s  gray.]  a, 700  in  B.  E.  Diet. 

f£  Anr*";  *' V'  7o""--    l809  K  S-  BARRETT  Setting  Sun 
I.  80  All  Cats  are  grey  in  the  dusk. 

b.  with  prefixed  word  indicating  some  particular 
shade  of  grey,  as  dark,  light,  sad,  silver,  slatey, 
whitish,  etc. ;  cf.  B.  4  b ;  also  DAPPLE-GBEY,  IRON- 
GREY. 

a  ,000  jELFRic  Voe.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  ,63/25  Elba,  deorce- 
graj.  17996.  SMITH  Z.<nW<i/«rj'II.3iiDubbingofthedown 
of  a  sad  grey  cat.  1843  MACAULAV  Lays  Anc.Rome,  Battle 
A  egtllus  xi,  High  on  a  gallant  charger  Of  dark-grey  hue  he 
rode.  1859  SEMPLE  Difhttieria  272  Thin  elastic  layers,  of 
a  whitish-grey  colour.  1883  Truth  31  May  747/1  A  very 
becoming  gown  of  silver-grey  surah 
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H  C.  (See  quot.) 

1885  Field's  Chrontatography  iii.  38  note,  The  distinction 
between  grt'y  and  gray  should  be  carefully  observed.  _Grey 
is  composed  only  of  black  and  white  ;  the  term  gray  is  ap- 
plied to  any  broken  colour  of  a  cool  hue,  and  therefore  be- 
longs to  the  clas^  of  chromatic  colours. 

2.  Epithet  (a)  of  the  Cistercian  monks,  (£)  of  the 
Franciscan  friars,  (c]  of  the  sisters  of  the  third 
order  of  St.  Francis,  on  account  of  the  colour  of 
their  habits.  See  also  GREY  FEJAR. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  1. 149. 1497  Greye  Monekes  of  Cisteos. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9072  Vor  be  ordre  of  greye  monekes 
him  me  brojte  Verst  here  in  to  engelond.^  c  \yx>Bekct 


day,  Did  crune  within  thair  cloister,  a  1596  in  Shaks.  Taw. 
Shr.  iv.  i.  148  It  was  the  Friar  of  Orders  gray.  1796  MARY 
ROBINSON  Angelina  III.  24  The  grey  sisters  were  endowec 
with  five  hundred  marks  a  year,  to  say  masses  for  the  souls 
of  the  unhappy  lovers,  a  1833  SCOTT  Grey  BrotJier  xxvi, 
He . .  there  was  aware  of  a  Grey  Friar  . . '  Now,  Christ  thee 
save  ! '  said  the  Grey  Brother. 

3.  Of  the  eyes  :  Having  a  grey  iris. 

a.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  39  Gret  hire  wel,  that  swete 
thyng,  with  ejenen  gray,  c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth, 
(Ireland  MS.)  Dame  Gaynour,  with  hur  gray  een. 
HALL  Ckrori.,  3  Rich.  Ill  (1809)  416  Hi's  eyes  gray  shynynge 
and  quicke.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Verd\  Oeilvfrd,  a  gray  eye. 

p.  t  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  T.  54  This  wenche  thikke  and 
wel  ygrowen  was,  With  kamuse  nose  and  eyen  greye  as  glas. 
a  1440  Sir  Eglatn.  861  Hys  eyen  grey  as  crystalle  stone. 
1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  197  Her  eyes  are  grey  as 
glasse.  [M ALONE  in  Shaks.  Wks.  1821  IV.  1 18  By  a  grey 
eye  was  meant  what  we  now  call  a  blue  eye.]  1891  E.  PEA- 
COCK N.  Brendan  II.  42  Keen,  searching,  grey  eyes. 

4.  Of  a  horse :  Having  a  grey  coat. 

a.  1380  in  Test.  Karl.  (1893)  143,  J  equum  graye.     1398 
TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  /?.  xvm.  xxxix.  (1495)  800  The  colour 
in  horses  is  now  redde  now  blacke  now  whyte  now  graye 
now  dyuers.     1590  SPENSER  F.  O.  ii.  i.  18  But  under  him  a 
gray  steede  he  did  wield.     1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  in.  iv.  315 
lie  giue  him  my  horse,  gray  Capilet.    1897  Times  17  Feb. 
8/2  The  intended  reorganization,  .will  not  prevent  the  Scots 
Greys  retaining  their  gray  horses. 

p.  1390-1  Earl  Derby's  Exfed.  (Camden)  5  Edmundo 
Bugge  pro  j  equo  grey.  1595  Nottingham  Kec.  IV.  62 
Unus  equus  juvencus,  coloris  grey  et  baye.  1843  M  ACAULAY 
Lays  Anc.  Romet  Battle  Regillus  xxviii,  Horses  black  and 
grey.  1865  TROLLOPE  Belton  Est.  vii.  73  An  old  grey  horse. 
b.  Proverb.  The  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse : 
the  wife  rules  the  husband.  Hence,  in  allusion  to 
this  proverb,  simply  The  grey  mare  :  the  wife  who 
rules  her  husband. 

1546  T.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  52  The  grey  mare  is  the 
better  nors.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  iv.  ix,  To  suffer  the 
Gray-mare  sometimes  to  be  the  better  Horse.  1700  R. 
CROMWELL  Let.  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1898)  XIII.  117  Shee 
tells  him  (as  being  the  gray  mare)  he  could  not  goe.  1726 
Adv.  Ca.pt.  R.  Boyle  2  She  began  to  tyrannize  over  my 
Master,,  .and  soon  prov'd,  as  the  Saying  is,  The  grey  Mare 
to  be  the  better  Horse.  1847  TENNYSON  Pritic.  v.  441  The 
gray  mare  Is  ill  to  live  with,  when  her  whinny  shrills  From 
tile  to  scullery.  1876  Miss  YONGE  Womankind  xxii.  183 
The  grey-mare  may  keep  down  the  husband  who  chose  her, 
.  .but  she  cannot  restrain  her  growing-up  sons. 

5.  Used  to  describe  the  dull  or  cold  light  of 
twilight,  or  of  a  day  when  the  sky  is  overclouded. 

a.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  2044  Begynnys  sone  in  J«  gray 
day  as  any  gleme  springis.  c  1401  XYDG.  Flour  Curtesye  9 
The  same  tyme,  I  herde  a  larke  singe  Ful  lustely,  agayn 
the  morowe  gray.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  85 
Lyke  as  the  gray  mornynge  breketh  &  spryngeth  before  y° 
presence  of  the  sonne.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  ii.  19  In  the 
gray  light  of  the  evening. 

^.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  145  Eerli  and  in  J*e 
grey  day  Camen  wymmen  to  se  be  sepulcre.  1730  T.  BOSTON 
Mem.  286  It  was  a  grey  day  with  some  pleasant  blinks. 
1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  82  Grey  dawn  appears.  1816 
BYRON  Prisoner  Chilian  ix,  For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak, 
and  grey,  It  was  not  night — it  was  not  day.  1870  E.  PEA- 
COCK Ralf  Skirl.  III.  86  In  the  grey  twilight.  1898 [Mag. 
Art  Feb.  212  Those  [painters]  ..  for  whom  Nature  is  only 
at  her  best  on  a  nice  grey  day. 

b.  fig.  Not  bright  or  hopeful ;  dismal,  gloomy ; 
sad,  depressing ;  esp.  in  phr.  to  go  a  grey  gate  (dial.). 

1731  KELLY  Scot.  Prov.  380  You'll  gang  a  gray  Gate 
yet  . .  you  will  come  to  an  ill  End.  1783-94  BLAKE  Songs 
Innoc.)  Earth's  Answer  6  Her  locks  cover'd  with  grey 
despair.  1820  Blacfav.  Mag.  June  281  Its  a  sad  and  sair 
pity  to  behold  youthfu'  blood  gaun  a  gate  sae  gray.  1846 
BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words  (ed.  3),  He  has  gane  a  grey  gate. 
1871  J.  CAIRO  Univ.  Serm.  (1898)  i.  12  The  solace  of  a  life 
perhaps  hard  and  grim  and  grey.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult. 
44  The  student  who  stays  at  home,  and  learns  in  a  gray 
way  only  from  books.  1884  E.  LYALL  Wt  Two  xxxii,  Those 
were  grey  years,  Erica. 

6.  Of  the  hair  or  beard :  That  is  turning  white 
(as  with  age  or  grief). 

This  use  is  of  somewhat  late  appearance  in  Eng.,  but  now 
one  of  the  most  prominent  applications  of  the  word. 

o.  13.. -1440  [see  GREY-HAIRED  a.].  1535  COVERDALK 
Prov.  xx.  29  A  gray  heade,  is  an  honoure  vnto  the  aged. 
1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  60  Like  an  olde  man  in  a  graie 
beard,  a  1631  DONNE  /V««  (1650)  8  When  with  my  browne, 
my  gray  haires  equall  be.  17169  Junins  Lett,  xxiii.  112  Can 
gray  hairs  make  folly  venerable? 

0-.  '577  STANYHURST  Deser.  Ircl.  iv.  39  in  HolinsJud^  In 
which  well  such  as  loath  greie  heares  are  accustomed  to 
diue.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  i.  65,  I  . .  with  grey  haires 
and  bruise  of  many  daies,  Do  challenge  thee.  1653  R. 
SANDERS  Physiogit.  169  Hairs,  black,  red,  flaxen,  and  white 
1723  WATTS  Logic  n.  iii.  §2  Remember  that  a  grey 


or  grey. 


Beard  does  not  make  a  Philosopher.      1797  SOUTH 
Charlemain  xviii,  [He]  kiss'd  his  long  grey  grizzle 


EY    A", 

beard. 


OBEY. 

1816  KYRON  Prituur of  dutto*  i  My  h:iir  is  grey,  but  not 
with  years.  1883  Gd.  Wordttaft  Hisgrizzled  hair  was  greyer. 

b.  Of  a  person  :  Having  grey  hair ;  grey-haired . 

a.  c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  44/24  He  may 
no  more  for  age ;  he  is  alle  graye.     1626  BACON  Sylva  §  739 
Divers  with  us  that  are  grown  Gray.     1784  COWPER  Task 
II.  633  We  grow  early  gray,  but  never  wise. 

/3.  JS9*  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  499  That  grey  Iniquitie, 
that  Father  Ruffian.  1743  YOI-NG  Nt.  T/t.  IT.  386  Who 
knows  not  this,  tho'  Grey,  is  still  a  Child.  1855  PRESCOTT 
Philip  II,  I.  I.  v.  64  He  had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of 
the  court.  1865  KINGSLEY  Hcrnv.  xv.  196  He  had  got 
somewhat  greyer  in  the  last  ten  years.  1898  J.  HUTCIIINSON 
Archives  Surf.  IX.  No.  36.  343  He  was  a  thin  grey  man. 

c.  fig.  Also,  ancient,  old. 

1662  GLANVILL  Lux  Orient,  i.  (1682)  2  If.,  this  Grey 
Dogma  clear  all  doubts.  1741  SHRNSTONE  Schoolmistress 

|    95  Herbs  for  use,  and  physic,  not  a  few  Of  grey  renown. 

:  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  vii,  Mac-Kinnon's  chief,  in 
warfare  grey.  1816  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Pop.  Fallacies,  Our 
spirits  showed  grey  before  our  hairs.  184:  MIALL  in 
NoiKtmf.  1 1.  249  [The  state-church's]  errors  and  superstitions 
are  venerably  grey. 

d.  Belonging   to  "old   age  ;    hence  (of  advice, 
experience,  etc.),  mature. 

a.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  IV.  v,  I  tell  thee,  youth, 
age  knows,  yong  loues  seeme  grac't,  Which  with  gray  cares, 
rude  iarres,  are  oft  defac't.  1617-47  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  200 
The  Macedonian  proved  himself  a  better  Physician  for 
calumny  by  his  bounties;  than  his  Philosophers  by  their 
gray  advisements.  1693  T.  CREECH  in  Dryiien's  Juvenal  xiii. 
(1697)  322  When  sixty  Years  have  spread  Their  gray  Experi- 
ence o  er  thy  hoary  Head  1  1874  L.  MORRIS  Song  Two  IV. 
Ser.  n.  ii,  Gray  wisdom  comes  with  time  and  age. 

/3.  1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  2nd  Prol.,  Is  grey  experience 
suited  to  her  youth  ?  1866  RUSKIN  Crown  Wild  Olive  Pref. 
33  This  . .  you  may  win,  while  yet  you  live ;  type  of  grey 
honour,  and  sweet  rest. 

7.  General  combinations :  a.  qualifying  the  names 
of  other  colours,  as  grey-black,  -brindled,  -brown, 
-green,  -white,  etc.  Also  GREY-BLUR. 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  IV.  63  Foliage  grey 
brown.  Ibid.  269  Gills  watery  white  changing  to  grey 
green.  1804  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  482  Nothing  green 
meets  your  eye — one  dreary  grey-white.  1839  BAILEY 
Festus  vii.  (1848)  74  Gray-green  oaks.  1849  D.  CAMPBELL 
Inorx.  Cltem.  329  Glucina,  or  its  compounds,  .become  grey- 
black.  1891  Daily  News  3  Dec.  5/1  Our  wild  cat . .  was 
a  fine,  powerful  animal,  grey  brindled. 

b.  parasynthetic    and    instrumental,    as   grey- 
toughed,  -breasted,  -clad,  -coloured,  -faced,  -girdled, 
-gowned,   -hooded,    -moustached,   -nebbed,   -seeded, 
-slated,  -sloped,  -speckled,  -streaken,  -tinted,  -winged. 

1844  W.  BARNES  Poems  Dorset  Dial.  122  The  "grey- 
houghed  withy's  a-leanen  lowly.  1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist. 
Anim.  480  The  'grey-breasted  and  reddish-breasted  Chara- 
drius.  1895  Century  Maf.  Aug.  499/1  *Gray-clad,  white- 
bonneted  sisters  of  charity.  1530  PALSGR.  314/1  "Gray 
coloured  as  ones  eyes  be,  vair.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl. 
in.  xiii,  Grey-coloured  woods.  1830  MARY  Howrrr  in  W. 
Howitts  Seasons  (1837)  137  The  *grey-faced  mountain* 
sheep.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  9  *Grey-girdled  eve, 
and  mom  of  rosy  hue.  1591  Troub.Raigne  K.  John  (1611) 
50  "Gray-gown'd  good  face,  coniure  ye,  Nere  trust  me  for  a 
groat.  1634  MILTON  Comus  188  The  *gray-hooded  Ev'n 
Like  a  sad  Votarist  in  Palmers  weeds  Rose  from  the  hind- 
most wheels  of  Phcebus  waine.  1866  HOWELLS  Venet.  Life 
xviii.  273  The  *gray-moustached  papa.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  I II.  iv.  85  And  o'er  the  wrack  of  Senlac  field  Full  fed 
the  *grey-nebbed  raven  wheeled.  Ibid.  II.  in.  46  The  long 
•grey-seeded  grass.  1897  J.  C.  HODGSON  Hist.  Nortlmmbld. 
IV.  55  The  old  *grey-sfated  house.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  II.  in.  506  That  sad  fight  within  the  *grey-sloped  vale. 
1895  A.  NUTT  in  Meyer  Voy.  Bran  I.  155  Steeds  with 
*grey-speckled  manes.  1854  R.  S.  SURTEES  Handley  Cross 
(1898)  1.  148  *Grey-streaken  locks.  1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN 
Ro.  Lynne  I.  vii.  106  That's  what  makes  life  appear  so  dull 
and  *gray-tinted  to  me.  1899  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  43  Her  twin 
footprints  are  *grey-winged  pigeons. 

C.  complemental,  as  grey-grown,  -lit,  -moulder- 
ing adjs. 

1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  225  The  daw,  The  rook,  and 
magpie,  to  the  *grey-grown  oaks  . .  direct  their  lazy  flight. 
a  1881  ROSSETTI  House  of  Life  viii,  Thine  eyes  *grey-lit  in 
shadowing  hair  above.  1740  DYER  Ruins  Rome  33  Globose 
and  huge,  *Grey-mouldring  Temples  swell. 

8.  Special    collocations,    as    grey    band    (see 
quot.) ;  grey  bark,  a  variety  of  Peruvian  bark 
(see  BARK  sbl  7)  ;  also  ottrib,;  grey  bread  Sc., 
'  bread  made  of  rye ;  perhaps  also,  of  oats '  (Jam.) ; 
grey-frieze,  frieze  of  a  grey  colour ;  hence  grey- 
friezed  adj.,  made  of  grey  frieze  ;  grey  groat,  an 
emphatic  equivalent  of  groat ;  also  used  as  the  type 
of  something  of  little  value  (cf.  brassfarthing,  BRASS 
sb.  7) ;  grey  matter,  the  grey-coloured  matter  of 
which  the  active  part  of  the  brain  is  composed ;  also 
fig- !  srey  meal,  the  refuse  and  sweepings  of  a  meal- 
mill  ;  dirty  meal  (Jam.) ;  grey  millet  =  GRAY- 
MILL,  GBOMWELL  (in  Cassell  1882) ;  grey  paper, 
?  an  unbleached  paper,  used  chiefly  for  wrapping 
(in  some  dialects  now  =  brown  paper)  ;   also,  a 
grey-tinted    drawing   paper ;    grey   parson    (see 
quot. :   cf.  grey-coat(ed  parson) ;   grey   pea   (see 
PEA);    fgrey  plack  Sc.,  a  plack  containing  an 
alloy  of  silver;   grey  powder  (see  quot.  1866); 
also  attrib. ;  grey  russet  (see  quot.  a  1835) ;  grey 
school  (see  quot.) ;  grey  slag  (see  qnot.) ;  grey 
sour,  souring,  in  Bleaching,  the  process  of  im- 
mersing cloth  in  dilute  acid  ;  grey  steep,  a  steep 
or  bath  used  in  the  process  of  grey  souring ;  grey 


GREY. 

stock  (see  quot.  1852,  and  cf.  GRIZZLE  rf.'i) ;  grey 
wethers  (see  quots.). 

MAmtr.  Jnil.  Sci.  $  Arts  XIV.  366  Saliferous  Rock 
. .  Subdivisions.—  . .  'Grey-band,  the  uppermost  layers  of 
bluish  grey  sandrock.  1863  I  (ANA  Man.  Ceo/.  232  Flagstone, 
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ee  varieties  are  known  in  English  commerce.. 2  *Gray 
silver,  or  Huanuco  bark.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  I'cruv.  ISai-k 
28  At  Huanuco,  a  town  on  the  verge  of  the  grey  bark  region. 
'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  1 1 1.  476  Wes  nane  that  tyme  that 
durst  so  hardy  be.. to  mak  him  remeid,  Or  him  support  with 
ane  byte  of  *gra  breid.  1606  ROI.I.OCK  2  Thess.  xvi.  201 
He  is  the  honester  man  that  will,  .sit  down  with  gray  bread 
conquest  by  his  labour,  nor  he  who  eates  all  dilicates  with 
idlenesse.  a  1653  GOUGE  Comm.  Heb.  xi.  37  In  wearing 
shirts  of  hair,  'Gray-freeze,  or  other  like  course  raiments 


heare,  of  so  much  as  one  *graie  grote.    c  1592  MARLOW. 
Jew  of  Malta  iv.    iv,    I'll    not   leave  him   worth   a  grey 


conceals  the  crus  of  the  fornix.  1894  A.  ROBERTSON  Nuggets 
SfS:  33  These  . .  thoughts  rushed  over  the  grey  matter  o 
fill  s  brain,  as  the  wind  rushes  through  the  tree-tops  1807 
MARY  KINGSLKY  W.  Africa  673  Whether  he  does  this  by 
adding  convolutions  or  piling  up  his  gray  matter  we  wil 
leave  for  the  present.  1647  in  Laird  of  Logan  (1878)  578 
[A  man  was  called  before  the  Presbytery  for  calling  his 
minister's  doctrines)  Dust  and  "Gray  Meal.  1340  BAH 
Jonrn.  Sf  Serche  of  Leylande  Pref.  Bib,  Thys  stuffe  [the 
contentes  of  two  noble  lybraryes]  hath  he  occupyed  in  the 
stede  of  graye  paper.  1600  NASHE  Summer's  Last  Will 
B  4  An  other  that  ranne  in  del.  .aboue  foureteene  thousanc 
pound  in  lute  strings  and  gray  paper.  1878  RUSKIN  Notes 
5°  The  material  used  by  Turner  in  his  drawings  on  grey 
paper.  1784  SIR  J.  CULLUM  Hist.  Haiusted  iii.  171  A 
Grey  parson,  a  layman,  who  hires  the  tithes  of  the  parson. 
1591  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (1814)  III.  526/2  For  all  vther 
allayed  money,  quhilk  is  subiect  to  refyning,  as  babeis, 
thre  penny  grottis,  twelf  penny  grottis,  and  'gray  plakkis. 
1866  SQUIRE  Camp.  Med.  Chest  18  'Grey  Powder.  Hy- 
drargyrum cwn  Creta.  ..  A  mild  mercurial.  1883  D  I 
LEECH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  34/2  Grey  powder ..  consists 
of  mercury  and  chalk.  1897  J.  HUTCHINSON  Archives  Surf. 
VIII.  No.  31.  220  The  grey-powder  pill . .  he  regards  as  a 
tonic.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  162  A  goune  of  a  *graye 
russet,  a  1529  SKELTON  E.  Rummyng  54  In  her  furred 
docket,  And  gray  russet  rocket,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E. 
Anglia,  Grty-rnsset,  coarse  cloth  of  a  dull  grey  colour, 
commonly  preceded  by  the  epithet  dandy.  1804  R.  GRA- 
HAM Fisherm.  Let.  to  Propriet.  Fisheries  Solway  8 
(Jam.)  Those  too,  it  is  probable,  spawn  sooner  than  the 
last  and  largest  species,  called  the  «Grey  Scool,  which 
appear  in  the  Solway  and  rivers  about  the  middle  of  July. 


sulphuric  acid.     1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  <$•  Art 
II.  546  Bainbie,  or  'Gray  Steep.     1793  Misc.  in  Ann.  Reg. 

^^Q    Tim    Iwlnba    ,..,11. ..I    *„_., . 1 r"  .  T«_  -     •,.         f*  ™ 


378  The  bricks  called  'greystocks,  for  the  outside  of  houses 
1852-*!  Arc/lit.  Publ.  Sac.  Diet.,  Grey  stock,  a  brick  made 
of  common  earth  and  thoroughly  burnt  in  a  close  clamp ;  it 
is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  place  brick  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  red  stock  or  kiln  burnt  brick  on  the  other. 
1835  Penny  Cycl.  III.  163/2  Detached  oolitic  sandstones  of 
various  sizes,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Grey  Wethers. 
1863  LYELL  Antij.  Man  137  Great  blocks  of  hard  sand- 
stone of  the  kind  called  in  the  south  of  England  'grey- 
weathers  '.  1805  Murray's  Devon  138/1  The  Grey  Wethers 
—2  circles  [of  stones]  which  nearly  touch  each  other,  like 
the  Cornish  '  Hurlers  '...These  blocks  are  very  like  sheep, 
when  seen  from  a  little  distance. 

b.  In  the  names  of  animals,  as  grey  bass,  a  sea- 
fish  said  to  belong  to  the  perch  family,  but  to 
resemble  the  mullet  in  taste;  grey-bird,  a  dial, 
name  for  (a)  the  thrush  (Turdus  musicus),  (i>)  the 
linnet  (Linota  cannabind) ;  grey  crow,  the  Hooded 
Crow,  Corvus  cornix  (cf.  GREY-BACK  4)  ;  grey 
dog,  the  Scottish  hunting  dog  (Jam.) ;  grey-drake, 
a  species  of  Ephemera  (cf.  green-drake) ;  grey 
duck,  the  gadwall ;  grey  eagle  U.  S.,  '  a  young 
golden  eagle '  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.)  ;  grey  falcon, 
(a)  the  hen-harrier  (Circus  cyaneus  ;  (K)  (see  quot. 
l847) ;  grey-fish,  a  local  Sc.  name  for  the  COAL- 
PISH  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  growth ;  grey  fly, 
perhaps  a  dor-beetle  ;  grey  fowl,  grouse  when  in 
its  winter  plumage;  grey-fox  (see  qnot.  1884-5); 
grey-jumper  Austral,  (see  qnot.) ;  grey  linnet, 
lizard  (see  LINNET,  LIZARD);  grey  \ot&=  grey- 
fish  ;  grey -midge  Angling,  the  name  of  an  artificial 
fly ;  grey  mullet  (see  MULLET)  ;  grey-necked  a. , 
epithet  of  a  group  of  crows,  esp.  the  Hooded  Crow, 
Corvus  cornix ;  grey  nurse  Austral,  (see  quot.) ; 
grey  owl,  parrot  (see  the  sbs.)  ;  grey  pate  (see 
qnot.);  grey  perch  U.S.,  the  fresh-water  drum 
(see  DBDM  st>.l  u) ;  •)•  grey  pie  (see  quot.) ;  grey 
pike  =  HORN-FISH  2 ;  grey  plover,  sandpiper, 
seal,  shark,  shrike,  skate,  snail,  snapper 
(see  the  sbs.) ;  grey  snake  (see  quots.)  ;  grey 
snipe,  '  the  dowitcher  in  winter  plumage '  (Web- 
ster 1897);  grey  squirrel  (see  SQUIRREL);  grey 
trout  (see  TROUT)  ;  grey  whale,  Rhachianectes 
glautus. 


1747  MRS.  GLASSK  Cookery  xxi.  163  'Gray  Bass  comes 
with  the  Mullet.  1787  GROSK  Prov.  Clots.,  ''Grey-bird,  a 
thrush-  1885  SwAlNBON  Prov.  Names  Birds  64 


in  shape  and  dimensions  perfectly  the  same,  but  almost  quite 


uouw.ii.  .  orey  cluck.  io«8  'Grey  Eagle  [se( 
l«8  R.  HOI.ME  Armnuy  n.  xi.  233/1  The  'Grey  Falcon.". 
Ine  whole  Body.  .is.. Cinereous,  tending  to  blew.  1801  G 
MoxTAi.vOrnit/i.  Diet.  230  Grey  Falcon.  A  name  for  the 
Hen  Harrier.  1847  CRAIG,  Grey-falcon,  the  common  or  Pere- 
grine Falcon.  1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.,Argylesh.  VI 1 1.  92  A 
species  of  fish  taken  on  this  coast,  which  goes  by  the  general 
name  of  'Grey  fish.  1848  Life  Normandy  (1863)  1. 283  It  was 
some  time  before  I  knew  that  stainloch,  grey.fish,  sealli. 
cudding,  and  poddly,  were  all  one  fish  at  different  ages.  1637 
MILTON  Lycidas  27  What  time  the  'gray  fly  winds  her  sultry 


Mall  G.  26  Nov.  s/i  In  the  full  pride  of  the  steely  wintei 
plumage  the  November  grouse  or  grey-fowl  seems  to  revel  in 
conscious  ability  to  outwit  all  enemies.    1781  PENNANT  Hist. 
Q'tadrup.  I.  241  "Grey  fox.     1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist. 
(1888)  V.  411  The  well-known  species,  the  Gray  Fox  V\tilpes\ 
cinereo-argentatus,  shares  the  characters  of  the  coast  fox,  but 
is  larger.      1898  MORRIS  Austral  English,  *  Grey-jumper, 
name  given  to  an  Australian  genus  of  sparrow-like  buds, 
of  which  the  only  species  is  Struthidea  cinerea,  Gould. 
1698  MARTIN  Vcy.  St.  Kilda  30  The  coast  of  St.  Kilda,  and 
the  lesser  Isles,  are  plentifully  furnished  with  variety  of 
Cod,  Ling..Turbat,  'Graylords,  Sythes.     1836  YARRELL 
Brit.  Fishes  II.  170  Among  the  Scotch  islands  the  Coal- 
fish  is  called.. Grey- Lord.    1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  II. 
311  *Grey-midge  or  gnat.     1866  R.  C  BEAVAN  in  Intell. 
Observ.  No.  50.  104  Corvus  splendens  (Viellot),  the  '  •Grey- 
necked  Crow  '  of  some.    1894  R.  B.  SHARPS  Handbk.  Birds 
Gt.  Brit.  I.   12  Of  the  grey-necked  section  our  Hooded 
Crow  is  the  most  familiar  species.    1808  MORRIS  Austral 
English,   *Grey  Nurse,  a  New  South  Wales  name   for 
a   species   of  Shark,   Odontaspis  americanus,    Mitchell, 
family  Lamnidx,  which  is  not  confined  to  Australasia 
1766  PENNANT Zool.  (1768)  II.  304  The  young  bird  [goldfinch] 
before  it  moults,  is  grey  on  the  head ;  and  hence  ills  termed 
by  the  bird-catchers  a  *grey  pate.   1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
n.  xi.  235/1  The  Bucher  Bird,  or  Shrike  . .  This  Bird  is  of 
some  called.. a  'Grey  Pie.    1863  J.  G.  WOOD  Nat.  Hist. 
III.  134  The  'Grey  Snake  of  Jamaica  (Dromictts  ater). 
1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  379  The  genus 
Diemenia  includes  several  Australian  forms  . .  The  gray- 
snake  D.  reticulata..K  uniformly  gray  above  and  greenish 
below.     1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  213  The  California 
'Grey  Whale.    1883  G.  B.  GooDEjem  Fish.  Indust.  U.S. 62 
The  Pacific  gray-whale,  or  devil-fish,  Rhachianectesglaucus. 
c.  In  the  names  of  minerals,  as  grey  antimony 
(see  ANTIMONY  2)  ;  grey  cobalt  (see  COBALT  I  b) ; 
grey  copper  (ore),  tetrahedrite ;  grey  ore,  chal- 
cocite;  grey  oxide,  'black-turpeth'  (Cent.  Diet.}. 
1839  URB  Diet.  Arts  301  "Gray  cobalt.. is  a  compound  of 
cobalt  with  iron,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  nickel.    1836  MAC- 
GILLIVRAY  tr.  Humboldfs   Trav.  xxvi.  396  Most  of  it  is 
obtained  from  sulphuretted  silver,  arsenical  'gray-copper 
[etc.  ].  1770  Cronstedt's  Min.  192  Mineralized . .  with  sulphur 
alone  . .  *Grey  copper-ore.      1719  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist. 
Fossils  181  A  grey  Marcasite  ..  Another,  very  like  the  fore- 
going.    It  consists  mainly  of  Sulphur  and  Arsenick,  and 
seems  to  hold  a  little  Bismuth.  The  Miners  call  this  'Grey- 
Ore,     From  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Works  . .  Cumberland. 
1809  A.  HENR_Y  Trav.  212,  I  found  several  veins  of  copper- 
ore,  of  that  kind  which  the  miners  call  gray  ore.      1881 
RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Gray  ore  (Corn.),  copper-glance. 
B.  sb.    1.  Grey  material  or  clothing. 
c  1130  Hali  Meid.  43  Ah  under  hwit  oSer  blac  &  ase  wel 
vnder  grei  as  under  grene  &  gra  ha  [Pride]  lukeS  ibe  heorte. 
c  1530  Crt.  of  Love  1096  O  why  be  som  so  sorry  and  so 
sad,   Complaining  thus   in  blak    and    whyte    and   gray? 
Freres  they  ben,  and  monkes,  in  good  fay.    c  1590  GREENE 
Fr.  Bacon  iii.  69  Proportiond  as  was  Paris,  when,  in  grey. 
He  courted  CEnon  in  the  vale  by  Troy.  1618  Na-worth 
House/i.  Bks.  (Surtees)  100,  v.  yards  of  gray  for  Creak,  at 
i6d  a  yard.     1640  tr.   Verdere's  Rom.  Rom.  ill.  54  He 
espied  a  young  Hermit  in  a  long  Gown  of  gray.    1832  G. 
DOWNES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  293  A  blind  old  man, 
dressed  in  gray. 

b.  techn.  Unbleached  material ;  spec,  see  quot. 
1 884.    (Cf.  GREY-BACK  6.) . 

1884  \V.  A.  HARRIS  ZVrf.  Insiir.Chem.  (1890) 49 The  greys' 
used  under  the  pieces  which  were  being  printed  were  used 
until  they  had  become  . .  loaded  with  colour.  1891  Labour 
Commission  Gloss.,  The  grey  is  a  term  used  in  the  cotton 
and  worsted  trade  to  describe  pieces  of  yarn  or  '  slubbing  ' 
as  they  come  from  the  looms  before  going  through  any 

>rocess  of  dyeing  or  finishing. 

attrib.  1844  G.  DODD  Textile  Manuf.  ii.  48  The  cotton- 
:loth— is  brought  to  the  bleach-works, in  the  'grey'  state. 

f  2.  spec.  Grey  far  ;  usually  understood  to  be  of 
badger  skin.  (Cf.  sense  6,  also  gra  GRO,  and  ON. 
grdskinn,  grdvara.)  06s. 

a  izoo-i  1314  [see  FAW  a.  2].  a  1400  Sir  Pen.  2272  And 
made  the  lady  in  to  ga,  In  graye  and  in  grene.  1436  Pol. 
"oems  (Rolls)  II.  171  Peltre-ware,  and  grey,  pycn,  terre 
etc.].  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  9  A  mantell  furred 

dth  graie.    1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  839  A  veluwet  mantyll  gay, 

'elured_wyth  grys  and  gray,     c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues 


GREY. 

3.  A  grey  or  subdued  light;   the  cold,  sunless 
light  of  the  morning  or  evening  twilight  ;  esp.  in 
phr.  the  grey  of  the  morning. 

1592  SHAHS.  Rom.  A>  Jul.  in.  v.  19  Yon  gray  is  not  lli.- 
mornings  eye.  1599  —  Mm/i  A, la  \.  iii.  27  The  genlle  day 
..Dapples  the  drowsie  East  with  spots  of  grey.  1674-41 
RAY  S.  f,  R.  C.  Words  101  The  Gray  of  the  Morning ; 
Break  of  day,  and  from  thence  till  it  be  clear  light.  1719 
DE  FOR  Crusoe  i.  ii.  (1840)  20  Our  ship  . .  was  surprised  in 
the  grey  of  the  morning.  1844  Lo.  HOUGHTON  I'alm  Leaves 
138, 1  saw  a  Shape  dark-lined  against  the  gray.  1845  LONGP. 
\i?  '"'""''"£'  Cloud  30  In  the  gray  of  the  day-break.  1884 
W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  79  The  sober  grey  of  our  dim 
Highland  glens.  1892  W.  PIKE  North.  Canada  78  The  first 
grey  of  dawn  being  the  favourite  time  of  attack. 

4.  Grey  colour.     In  //.  =  shades  of  grey  colour. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  753  Various  shades 

of  grey  may  be  obtained.  1873  SVMONIIS  Grk.  I'oets  xii. 
404  The  colour  of  the  olive  tree  is  delicate.  Its  pearly 
greys  and  softened  greens  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the 
lustre. 

fig.  1892  ZANGWILL  Childr.  Ghetto  I.  16  To  blur  the  vivid 
tints  of  the  East  into  the  uniform  gray  of  English  middle- 
class  life. 

b.  with  word  prefixed,  indicating  some  particular 
shade  of  grey,  as  dark,  duffel,  goose,  lead  grey. 

a  1693  AUBREY  Lives,  Sir  W.  Petty  (i&jl,)  II.  145  His  eies 

are  a  kind  of  goose-grey.    1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  xvii.  31 

Those  [parrots)  . .  are  rather  of  a  lead-grey.     1817  T.  L. 

PEACOCK  Melinconrt  xxviii,  Waistcoats  of  a  duffel  gray. 

C.  Gunmaking.  A  grey  spot  indicating  a  flaw. 

1881  GREENER  Gun  223  Before  trie  introduction  of  the  new 
mode  of  making  gun-iron,  it  was  a  most  difficult  matter  to 
obtain  English  barrels  free  from  greys. 
d.  In  the  grey :  unburnished. 

i860  SIR  E.  BECKETT  Clocks  fy  Watches  fed.  4)  309  Earn- 


grey ',  as  it  is  called. 


0.  A  grey-coloured  pigment ;  usually  with  defining 
word  prefixed,  as  aniline,  Payne's  grey,  etc. 

1888  Daily  News  9  Aug.  5/2  Naples  yellow,  Payne's  grey, 
gamboge. 

t  6.  A  grey-haired  person,  an  old  man.  Obs. 

1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  99  (127)  Tellyng  his  tale  alwey, 
bis  olde  Greye,  Humble  in  speche.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De 
Reg.  Princ.  134  '  I ',  quod  this  olde  grey,  'Am  here'.  1513 
DOUGLAS  JEncis  ii.  ix.  6  The  aid  gray,  all  for  nocht,  to  him 
tays  His  hawbrek. 

t  6.  A  badger.  Obs.     (Cf.  sense  2.) 

a.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  205  Beverlay.  .the  place 
or  lake  of  bevers  or  of  grayes.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's 
Hnsb.  (1586)  154  Sheepe  and  Goates . .  woulde  soone  be 
destroied  by  Woolfes,  Foxes,  Grayes,  and  other  vermine. 
1607  TOPSELL  Fottr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  26  Of  the  Badger,  other- 
wise called  a  Brocke,  a  Gray,  or  a  Bauson.  1637  B.  JONSON 
Sad  Sheph.  n.  ii,  This  fine  Smooth  Bawsons  Cub,  the 
young  Grice  of  a  Gray.  1665  in  Sussex  A  rclueol.  Collect. 
XIV.  247  To  Catlin's  maide  for  a  Gray's  hed  £o  is.  ad. 
1686  BLOME  Gentl.  Recreat.  ii.  90  A  Badger  is  known  by 
several  other  Names,  as  a  Gray,  a  Brock,  [etc.]. 

".  1413-22  Hunting  Rhymes  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  149  And  .iij. 
ler  bestis..That  ben  neyther  of  venery  ne  chace..The 
:y  is  one  therof  with  hyse  slepy  pace.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis 

jair  clvi,  There  sawe  I . .  the  nolsum  grey  for  hortis.  1538 
LELAND  I  tin.  I.  113  There  is  a  mighty  stronge  and  usid 
Borow  for  Greys  or  Foxes.  1576  TUHBERV.  Vetierie  iii.  7 
And  kill  at  force,  hart,  hind,  bucke,  doe,  foxe,  grey  and 
euery  chace.  16x6  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  joi 
The  Brocke  or  Badger,  or  as  some  call  him  the  Grey,  by 
reason  of  his  colour. 

7.  A  grey  horse.  Chiefly  //.  and  in  phr.  a  pair 
of  greys. 
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by  si 
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[1639 :  cf.  DAPPLE-GREY  b.]  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of 
Duality  (1809)  IV.  159  A  sumptuous  coach  proudly  drawn 
y  six  German  greys.  1789  GIBBON  Autobiogr.  (1896)  162 
An  handsome  set  of  bays  or  greys.  1810  Sporting  Mag. 
XXXV.  188  Several  of  the  Four-in-hand  Club..stilladhere 
to  their  greys.  18135  HOGG  Queen's  Wake  149  When  good 
Earl  Walter  rode  the  ring  Upon  his  mettled  gray.  1842 
MACAULAY  Ess.,  Fredk.  Gt.,  His  English  grey  carried  him 
many  miles  from  the  field.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair 
xxxvii,  Mrs.  Mantrap,  .drives  her  greys  in  the  Park.  1861 
WHYTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harb.  67  Leisure  to.. watch  the 
roan  putting  on  flesh,  and  the  departure  of  the  grey's  cough. 

8.  //.  (in  full  Scots  Greys).    A  regiment  of  dra- 
goons raised  in  1681  and  called  the  Royal  Regiment 
of  Dragoons,  now  the  and  Dragoons,  rare  in  sing. 

The  regiment  formerly  wore  a  uniform  of  grey  cloth. 
They  are  now  mounted  chiefly  on  grey  chargers. 

1751  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  xxviii.  194  The  Greys  were 
cantoon'd  in  the  village  of  Vucht.  1753  Scots  Mag.  June 
306/1  A  troop  of  Scots  Greys  arrived.  1875  KINGLAKE 
Crimea  V.  i.  (1877)  122  The  Inniskillinger  and  the  Grey. 
1881  TENNYSON  Charge  Heavy  Brig,  iii,  Brave  Inniskillens 
and  Greys  Whirling  their  sabres  in  circles  of  light  !  1895 
SIR  E.  WOOD  Cavalry  Waterloo  Camp.  y.  138  As  the  Scots 
Greys  passed  through  the  g2nd  Regiment,  each  corps 
mutually  cheered  the  other. 

9.  As  a  name  for  various  animals. 

t  a.  The  GADWALL,  Anas  strepera.  Obs. 
1  The  synonym  "  Gray ",  given  by  Willughby  ard  Ray, 
is  doubtless  derived  from  the  general  colour  of  the  species  ' 
(Newton). 

1678  RAY  Willnghby's  Ornith.  374  The  Gadwall  or  Gray. 
b.  A  kind  offish;  ?a  GRILSE. 


J7O2 

'HAMBERLAVNK  St.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  in.  ii.  (1707)  ^50'  Of  Furf 
ilches,  Grays,  Jennets.. 40  Skins  in  a  Timber. 


1686  RAY  Willughby's  Ichthyogr.  I.  xii.  23  Salmo  griseus. 
The  Gray.  1740  R.  BROOKES  Art  of  Angling  i.  ¥.25  The 
Grey  I  take  to  be  the  same  kind  of  Fish  which  in  Scotland 


they  call  the  Grey-Lord.  In  Magnitude  it  differs  but  little 
from  the  Salmon,  but  the  Shape  is  very  unlike  . .  The  body 
is  everywhere  stain'd  with  Grey  or  Ash-colour'd  Spots. 
1769  PENNANT  Zool.  III.  248  The  Grey.  .We  are  uncertain 
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whether  this  is  not  n  meer  variety  of  the  salmon ;  but  on 
ihe  authority  of  Mr.  Ray  we  describe  them  separate.     1818 
TODD,  Gray,  a  kind  of  salmon,  having  a  gray  back  and 
sides;  probably  the  same  as  the  gilse. 
c.  A  species  of  moth  (see  quot.). 
1866  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  ISutterf.  $  Mot/is  391  The  Gray. 
{Dianthfxcia  cxsia.) 

A.  California  grey,  the  grey  whale  (sec  A.  S  b\ 
1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  V.  197  The  California 
gray. 

10.  slang.  (See  quot.)    [Perh.  alluding  to 'n  pair 
of  greys '  (sense  7).] 

z8i>  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Gray,  a  half-penny,  or 
other  coin,  having  two  heads  or  two  tails,  and  fabricated 
for  the  use  of  gamblers.  1828  G.  SMEF.TON  Doings  in 
Land.  40  Breslaw  could  never  have  done  more  upon  cards 
than  he  could  do  with  a  pair  of  '  grays '.  1851  in  Mayhew 
Land.  Labour  II.  120.  1868  Ttmfle  Bar  XXIV.  539  The 
way  they  do  it  is  to  have  a  penny  with  two  heads  or  two 
tails  on  it,  which  they  call  a  '  grey  '. 
fll.  attrili.  and  Comb,  (sense  2  only)  as  grey 
merchant ;  grey  cloak,  an  alderman  who  has 
'passed  the  Chair';  greywork,  furriery;  grey- 
worker,  a  furrier.  Obs. 

c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  2/36  Of  makers  of 
greywerke.  Ibid.  46/19  Vedast  the  graywerker  Solde  whiler 
to  my  lady  A  pylche  of  graye.  1542  Act  33  Hen.  I'll  I 
c.  2.  in  Bolton  Stat.  Irel.  (1621)  185  An  Act  for  gray 
Merchants.  1557  Order  of  Hospitalls  Bij  b,  xiiij  of  them 
to^be  Aldermen.. vj  Graye  clokes  and  viij  callabre.  Ibid, 
B  iij,  iij  Alderman,  whereof  one  shal  be  a  graycloke. 
Grey  (gr<?'),  v.  Also  gray.  [f.  GBEV  a.] 

1.  intr.  To  become  or  grow  grey. 

13..  Gavi.  $  Or.  Knt.  527  Al  graves  be  gres,  |>at  grene 
watz  ere.  1878  Scribncr's  Mag.  XVI.  332/2  The  autumn 
seared  and  browned  and  grayed  at  last  into  winter.  1893 
Strand  Mag.  VI.  283/2  The  night  began  to  grey.  1846 
CROCKETT  Grey  Man  v.  32  It  was  already  greying  for  the 
dawn. 

2.  trans.  To  make  grey. 

1879  Tinsley's  Mag.  XXIV.  32^  As  some  cloud-shadow 
swept  across  the  valley,  and  grayed  the  greens.  1887 
Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  454  The  crumbling  fence  is  grayed  By 
the  slow-creeping  lichen. 

3.  t  a.  intr.  Of  a  person  :  To  become  grey.     b. 
trans.  To  cause  (a  person's  hair)  to  become  grey. 

<il6i8  SYLVESTER  Mem.  Mortal,  n.  xxix,  In  learning 
Socrates  lives,  grayes,  and  dyes.  1633  SHIRLEY  Bird  in 
Cage  v.  i.  I  4  b,  Canst  thou  . .  change  but  the  com- 
plexion of  one  Havre?  Yet  thou  hast  gray'd  a  thousand. 
1810  Assoc^Minstrels  146  Ah  tell  me  not  thy  locks  are 


has  received  many  curious  lilies,   such  as    'hard-head 
'mussel-digger',  'devil-fish',  and  'gray-back'. 
6.  tec/in.  (See  quot.     Cf.  GREY  s/i.  I  b.) 
1876  J.  PATOK  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  685/2   Between  the 
central  bowl  [of  a  cylinder  calico-printing  machine]  and  the 
cloth  to  be  printed  there  passes  an  endless  band  of  cloth  or 
blanket. .and  a  'grey  back  '  or  web  of  unbleached  calico, 
used  to  keep  the  blanket  clean. 

Grey-backed  (gie '-brckt),  a.  [f.  GREY  a.  + 
BACK  sb.  +  -ED2.]  Having  a  grey  back.  Grey- 
hacked  crow  —  GREY-BACK  4  a. 

1837  MACGILLIVRAY  Hist.  Brit.  Birds  I.  529  Grey-backed 
Crow.  1899  Blactm.  Mag.  Feb.  417/1  These  grey- backed 
depredators  [hoodies]. 

Greybeard  (gr^'bi».id).     Also  graybeard. 

1.  A  man  with  a  grey  beard;  hence  v  often  con- 
temptuously) an  old  man. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  524  An  old  gray-beard. 
1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Sftr.  n.  i.  340  Gre.  Yongling  thou  cansl 
not  loue  so  clears  as  I.  Tra.  Gray-beard  thy  loue  doth 
freeze.  1661  I.  DAMES  tr.  Mamielslo's  Trmi.  262  There 
are  few  gray-beards  seen  there,  and  few  Christians  reach 
50.  1768  FOOTE  Devil  on  2  Sticks  (1778)  23  It  is  I  that 
couple.. girls  and  greybeards  together.  1826  POLWHF.I.E 
Trmi.  *•  Recoil.  I.  ii.  43  [She]  was  receiving  homage  at  Bath 
from  greybeards  and  from  boys.  1886  BESANT  Childr. 
Gibeon  n.  vi,  Questions  which  have  baffled  all  the  grey- 
beards. 

2.  A  large  earthenware  or  stoneware  jug  or  jar, 
used  for  holding  spirits. 

1788  G.  WILSON  Collect.  Songs.  67  (Jam.!  Whate'er  he 
laid  his  fangs  on,  Be't  hogshead,  anker,  grey-beard,  pack. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi.  Ii,  So  long  as  her  best  greybeard  of 
brandy  was  upon  duly.  1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  355 
Neilher  a  mere  jar,  nor  simply  a  basket,  bul  one  of  those 
compounds  of  both,  well  known  under  the  name  of  'grey, 
beard',  which  are  devoted  to  the  conveyance  of  usque- 
tough.  1885  J.  H.  MIDDLE-TON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX. 
631/1  Stoneware  jug  or  'greybeard';  Flemish  ware,  early 
i7lh  century.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  150  There  was  not 
a  farmer's  grey-l>eard  between  the  Lothians  and  ihe  Solway 
filled  with  spirit  thai  had  done  obeisance  to  King  George. 

3.  ?  =  grey-fish  (see  GRET«.  8  b).  Cf.  GREYHEAD  2. 

1769  DC  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  IV.  10  Pike,  Scale, 
Greybeard,  Mackerel .. Soles,  Flukes.. are  also  caught. 

4.  A  hydroid  polyp  which  infests   oyster-beds, 
Sertiilaria  argentea.  In  recent  Diets. 

5.  attrib.  Greybeard  lichen  (see  quot.  1885). 
1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stu/e  3  Those  gray  beard  huddle- 

duddles  . .  were  strooke  with.. remorse.    111634  RANDOLPH 
Muse's  Looking-Glass  n.  iv,  No,  no,  Asotus,  trust  grey- 


•eyed.    1886  E.  C.  G.  MURRAY  Yng.  Widows  29  Time  may    I    beard  experience.    1770  GOLDSM.  'Dei.  Vill.  222  That  house 
ave  grayed  their  hair.    1899  FIONA  MACLEOD  Dominion    \    ..Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retir'd.    1780 

Fngr. 


Dreams  175  He  is  a  man  whose  hair  has  been  greyed  by 
years  and  sorrow. 

4.  Photography,  a.  trans.  To  give  a  dull  surface 
to  (glass) :  see  quot.  1 868.  b.  To  give  a  mezzotint 
effect  to  (a  photograph)  by  covering  the  negative, 
during  printing,  with  such  glass,  c.  inlr.  for  rcjl. 
To  assume  a  grey  tint. 

1868  M.  C.  I,EA  Photogr.  iv.  45  The  glass  should,  in 
fact,  not  be  ground  at  all,  but  only  'grayed  ',  that  is,  have 
its  surface  removed  by  rubbing  wilh  fine  emery  powder. 
1891  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  251  The  highest  lighls 
must  not  be  allowed  to  '  gray '  over. 

Hence  Greyed  (gr^d) ///.  a.,  Gre-ying  vbl.  sb. 
and  ///.  a. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Compend.  327  The  light., 
may  be  lessened  by  placing.. a  piece  of  fine  grayed  glass 
between  the  object  and  the  reflecting  mirror.  1863  W 
LANCASTER  Praetcrila  36  Singing  under  greying  "blue. 
1890  Anthony's  P/wtogr.  Bull.  III.  429  No  print  with 
grayed  background.. should  be  accepted.  1891  G.  MERI-- 
DITH  One  of  our  Cong.  I.  xiv.  280  Barmby.  .quitted  the 
forepart  of  the  vessel  al  the  firsl  greying.  1895  HARDY 
"i  H<ypers  Mar.  Apr.  730  His  graying  hair  was  curly. 
1898  ZANGWILL  Dreamers  Ghetto  xiii.  429  Girls  footing  il 
gleefully  in  the  greying  light 

Grey-back,  greyback  'gn-i-bsek). 

1.  U.S.  colloq.  A  Confederate  soldier  in  the 
American  civil  war. 


to  water.  1883  Daily  Tel.  p  Feb.  5/4  The  Confederate 
armies,  during  the  great  Civil  War  in  America . .  were  known 
. .  as  greybacks '. 

2.  U.S.    (See  quot.)     Cf.  GREENBACK. 


Gloss      ^ '    """"""  a     Eicyum;*  .      1877   Holdernes. 

4.  A  name  of  various  birds,  a.  The  Hooded  Crow 
Coroiis  comix.    Also  greyback  crow.   b.  U.S.  The 
"merican  Knot,  Trigla  canulus.     c    dial 
The  scaup  duck,  Fuligula  mania. 


and  certain  gunners  about  Detroil 


applied  by  gunners  to  the  Knot". 
Grey-liacks,  scaup  ducks. 


America 

1895  East  Angl.  Gloss.. 


6.  U.  S.  The  grey  whale  (see  GREY  a.  8  b) 
1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  V.  186  The  gray  whale 


g  toil  retir'd.    1780 

COWPER  Fngr.  Err.  ^42  Petronius  1.  .Thou..  Grey-beard 
corrupter  of  our  listening  youth.  1798  COLERIDGE  Anc. 
Mar.  i.  in,  Unhand  me,  grey-beard  loon  !  1807-8  W.  IRVING 
Salmag.  xx.  (1860)  450  This  honest  gray-beard  custom.. 
handed  down  to  us  from  our  worthy  Dutch  ancestors.  1885 
GOODALE  Physiol.  Bat.  191  The  common  graybeard  lichen, 
Ifsnea  barbata. 

Grey-bearded,  a.  (Stress  variable.)  [f.  GREY 
a.  +  BEABD  +  -ED*.]  Having  a  grey  beard  ;  per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  a  greybeard. 

'597  P'lgr-  Parnass.  i.  10  Now,  Philomusus,  doe  youre 
beardless  years..  Urge  mee  to  ..  give  gray-bearded  counsel  I 
to  youre  age.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  f,  Sek<.  25  We.  .speak 
no  more  wonders,  than  the  grey  bearded  men,  that  have 
gone  before  us.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  26  F  7  To  teach 
young  men,  who  are  too  tame  under  represenlalion,  how 
grey-bearded  insolence  ought  to  lie  irealed.  1818  R.  PETERS 
mJ.Jay'sCorr.  f,  Public  Papers  (1*9$  IV.  42,  A  pleasing 
delusion,  which  grey-bearded  scrutiny  .  .  should  never  ex- 
tmguish.  1899  Expositor  Feb.  131  We  fancied  ihem  stately 
and  grey-bearded. 

t  Greybitch.  Obs.  Also  4  graye  bioche,  gre- 
bytch,  5  grebyohe,  6  grayebytche.  ff.  grey  (in 
GREYHOUND)  +  BITCH.]  The  female  of  the  grey- 
hound. 

13..  K.  Alis.  5394  Ac  anon  after  that  wonder,  Comen 
tigres  many  hundre,  Graye  bicchen  als  it  waren.  1398 
IREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvni.  xxvi.  (1495)  786  In  bytches 
milke  is  founde  many  dayes  tofore  ihe  whelpynge  and  soner 
in  greybilches  than  in  other,  c  1410  Cnron.  mod.  st.  222 
Hym  tonal  b'  his  grebyche  lay  hym  beside.  1530  PALSGR. 
155  Leuritre,  a  grayebytche. 

Grey-blue,  a.  and  sl>. 
colour  tinged   with   grey. 
colour. 


A.  adj.  Of  a  bine 
B.  sb.    A  grey-blue 


1888  Quiver  Sept.  827/1  Her  keen  grey-blue  eyes.  1893 
LiUNTER  Miss  Dividends  263  He  knows  what  those  gray- 
blue  hps  mean.  1897  MA*Y  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  186  The 
more  distant  peaks  were  soft  gray-blues  and  purple. 

Hence  Grey-bine  v.,  to  make  greyish-blue  in  hue. 

1834  Black™.  Mag.  XXXV.  821  A  hissing  of  red-hot 
iron,  that  loses  none  of  its  heat,  though  it  grey-blues  its 
colour. 

Greyce,  variant  of  GRIS  a.  Obs.,  grey. 

Grey-coat.  One  who  wears  grey  clothing ; 
spec,  a  Cumberland  yeoman  (see  quots.  1837-66). 

1644  VICARS  God  in  Mmmt  200  A  part  of  Colonel'l  Ballards 
Grey-coats.. did  most  singular  good  service  all  this  fight. 
'$7?  ""V**  Vis.  for  Monument  (1703)  128  in  MarveWs 
llks.  (Grosart)  I.  439  We'll  part . .  The  spruce  brib'd  mon- 
sieurs  from  the  true  grey  coats.  1837  Ptnny  Cycl.  VIII. 
223/2  They  . .  wore  kelt  cloth,  which  was  of  a  grey  colour. . 
and  hence  the  name  of  grey-coats  which  the  Cumbrians 
received.  1866  Reader  20  Oct.  874  Many  of  the  Cumberland 
yeomen  still  wear  a  plain  home-spun  grey  cloth,  hence  their 
name  of  grey  cootes.  % 

b.  attrib. :  Grey-coat  Hospital,  a  charity 
school,  where  the  scholars  were  clothed  in  grey ; 
grey-coat  parson  (seequot.0 1 825,  and  next  word). 


1719  D'UurLV/W/ilH.  46  To  Free-school.  .My  gray-coat 
Gransir  put  him.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  411  In  Tothill- 
side  is  the  Grey  coat-hospital,  a  1825  FORBY  I'oc.  E. 
Anglia,  Grey  coat  parson,  an  impropriator  ;  or,  the  tenant 
who  hires  the  tithes. 

Grey-COated,  a.     Having  a  grey  coat ;  grey- 


A  large  holder  of  lay  tithes  :  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
author  applied  the  name  of  'grey-coated  parson'.  1893 
Daily  Knes  9  Dec.  5/6  Detachmenls  . .  grey-coated  and 
warmly  clad. 

Grey-eyed,  a.     Having  grey  eyes. 
1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  xi.  48  The  gray-eyde  Doris.     1605 
CAMDEN  Rein.,  Names  88  Our  womens  names  are  more 


.,  May  ihd.  No.  5431/1  Beetle-Browed,  Grey-Eyed.  1813 
PRICHARD  Phys.  Hist.  Man.  (1836)  I.  227  Among  the 
Romans  a  gray-eyed  child  was  considered  as  something 
disgusting.  1871  PALGB,AVF.  Lyr.  Poems  16  A  gray-eyed  girl. 
b.  Applied  poetically  to  the  early  morning. 

1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  4-  Jul.  ii.  iii.  i  The  gray  ey'd  morne 
smiles  on  the  frowning  night.  1670  EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy 
32  The  grey-ey'd  morn.  1710  GAY  Poems  (1745)  1. 144  Soon 
as  the  grey-ey'd  morning  streaks  ihe  skies.  1830  TENNYSON 
Mariana,  Till  cold  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  morn  About 
the  lonely  moated  grange. 

Greyl',  obs.  form  of  GRIEF. 

Grey  friar.     [See  GREY  a.  a.] 

1.  A  member  of  the  order  of  Franciscan  or  Minor 
friars,  founded  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  1210  (see 
qnot.  1 838).  Grey  Friars,  a  convent  of  this  order. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  no  He  leneb  on  is  forke  ase  a 
grey  frere.  c  1400  Gamelyn  529  Than  seyde  a  gray  frere, 
'  All*  !  sire  abbot '  [etc.].  1506  GUVLFORDE  Pilgr.  (Camden) 
6  Saterdaye  was  the  feesle  of  seynt  Antony,  whiche  was 
a  Grey  Frere,  and  lyeth  ryght  fayre  at  the  Grey  Freres 
there.  1545  BRINKLOW  Coiiipl.  (title),  Roderyck  Mors,  som- 
lyme  a  gray  fryre.  a  1578  LINDF.SAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (S._T.  S.)  I.  380  Scho  wessit  Ihe  blak  freiris,  the  gray- 


the  first  name  they  had  from  their  founder  ;  the  second  from 
their  grey  clothing. 

2.  //.  trans/.  (See  quot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Grey-friars,  a  name  given 
to  the  oxen  of  Tuscany,  with  which  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
was  supplied. 

Greygle,  greygo(y)le.  dial.  Also  grssgie, 
greggle.  The  bluebell  or  wild  hyacinth  (Scilla 
nntans} .  Also  gramfer  greygles. 

1844  BARNES  Poems  Dorset  Dial.,  Gloss.,  Greygoyle.  1848 
—  (ed.  2  i,The  wood-screen'd  graegle's  bell.  1851  Dorset  Gloss.. 
Greygole,  the  bluebell.  1869  N.  *  Q.  Ser.  iv.  IV.  345  When 
we  came  to  some  blue-bell  squills  (Scilla  nutans) . .  I  asked 
him  [a  Dorset  boy]  what  their  name  was.  Without  any 
hesitation  he  answered  ..' Gramfer  greygles'.  1886  T. 
HARDY  Mayor  of  Castertr,  xx,  She  grew  to  talk  of 
'  greggles '  as  '  wild  hyacinlhs '. 

Grey  goose.    The  greylag  goose. 

ciooo  Ags.  yt«.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  250/3  Canta  [?read 
ganla],  grz*  gos.  c  logo  Ags.  Voc.  ibid.  415/31  Cans, 
grege  gos.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  147  Grey- 
tag  goose  (Atiserciitereus)..A\so  called  Grey  goose.  1891 
DOYLE  White  Company  I.vi.  113  So  we'll  drink  all  together 
To.  .the  land  where  the  grey  goose  flew. 

b.  transf.  (See  quot.) 

1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dtuarf  iv,  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what 
can  he  be  doing  there  ?  '  Biggin  a  dry-stane  dyke,  I  think, 
wi  the  grey  geese,  as  they  ca  thae  great  loose  stones '. 

c.  attrib.  as  grey-goose  quill,  weapon  (a  pen)  ; 
grey-goose  shaft,  wing  (an  arrow). 

1566  J.  PARTRIDGE  Plasidas  996  Some  from  towre  with 
liow  in  hande  the  gray-goose  wing  do  sende.  1644  HOWELL 
Engl.  Teares  (1645)  173  My  next  neighbour  France  (through 
whose  bowels  my  gray-goose  wing  flew  so  oft).  1718  POPE 
Dune.  i.  198  Could  Troy  be  sav'd  by  any  single  hand,  This 
grey-goose  weapon  must  have  made  her  stand.  1781  C. 
JOHNSTON  John  Juniper  II.  i  One  of  the  keenest  wits 
who  ever  wielded  grey-goose  quill.  1814 . SCOTT  Ld.  of 
Isles  vi.  xxii,  Forth  whistling  came  the  grey-goose  wing. 

Grey-haired,  a.  (Stress  variable.)  Having 
grey  hair ;  hence,  old. 

13..  Evang.  Nicod.  1551  in  Archiv  Stud.  neu.  Spr. 
LII  I.  420  Two  grayhared  men  . .  with  bam  mett.  a  1400 
Pistill  Susan  330  pin  hed  is  grei  hored.  14..  Sir 
Beues  3322  iMS.  M.)  That  ye  thare  not  drede  than  Of 
Sabere,  that  grey-herud  man.  c  1440  Promf>.  Pant.  209/2 
Grey  heryd,  cantts.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems 
Wks.  (1711)  37  If  gray-hair 'd  Proteus  songs  the  truth  not 
miss,  a  1706  EARL  DORSET  Fr.  Sons  paraphr.  i  In  gray- 
hairjd  Celia's  wither 'd  arms.  1801  SOUTHEV  Thalaba  vm. 
xxxii,  The  grey-hair 'd  Sorceress  stampt  the  ground.  1847 
G.  R.  GLEIG  Waterloo  xxix.  (ed.  2)  233  Many  . .  were  grey- 
haired  men  and  covered  with  the  scars  of  old  wounds. 
b.  Jig.  of  things. 

i6n  BARKSTED  Hire*  xx.  Avj,  Alas  faire  Christian  Saint 

.  So  yong,  and  full  of  gray  hair'd  purity.  1622  H.  SYDEN- 
IIAM  Strut.  Sol.  Oct.  (1637)  8  A  gray-hair'd  custom  of  most 
times  and  places. 

Greyhead  (grc'-hedv 

1.  A  grey-headed  person. 

170*  STEELE  Funeral  v.  i.  79  Else  Boys  will  in  your 
Presence  lose  their  Fear,  And  laugh  at  the  Grey-head  they 
should  revere.  [But  should  not  the  reading  be  grey  head*} 

2.  Sc.  A  kind  of  fish,  prob.  the  grey-fish. 

a  1692  A.  SYMSON  Descr.  Galltnvny  (1823)  25  Upon  the 
coast  of  this  parish  are  many  sorts  of  while  fish  taken  ;  one 
kind  whereof  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Greyheads. 


GREY-HEADED 

3.   =  GREYBEARD  2. 

1892  ROBSON  in  Standard  23  Nov.  3/3  '  A  grey  head  ' . . 
u-as  not  a  bottle,  but  a  stone  jar  of  whisky. 
Grey-headed,  a.     (Stress  variable.) 

1.  Having  a  grey  head  of  hair.      To  lie  or  grow 
grey-headed  in,  to  grow  old  in,  to  have  served  in 
for  a  long   period ;   hence,  to   be  well  versed  or 
experienced  in. 

"535  COVERHALR  Ps.  Ixx.  18  In  myne  olde  age,  when  I  am 
gray  headed.  1644  VICARS  God  in  Mount  75  The  grey- 
headed . .  Citizens  of  London.  1712  ADDISON  Sped,  No. 
517  F  2  Most  of  us  are  grown  grey-headed  in  our  dear 
master's  service.  1813  LD.  ELLENBOROUGH  Parl.  Deb. 
22  Mar.  in  Examiner  29  Mar.  199/1  A  man  grey-headed  in 
the  law.  1843  MACAULAY  Lays  Anc.  Rome, Battle  Regillus 
i.v,  With  boys,  and  with  grey-headed  men,  To  keep  the  walls 
of  Rome. 

trans/.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig,  Sacr.  i.  vi.  §  5  Those 
snowy  and  gray  headed  Alps. 

2.  Jig.  Of  things :     a.  Ancient,  old  ;  time-worn. 
b.  Pertaining  to  old  age,  or  to  aged  men. 

1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  A  ij.  To  begin  (after  the 
common  stampe  of  dedication)  with  a  grai-headed  Apo- 
phthegme.  16146?.  HALL  Recoll.Treat.  59  Heresie  or  abuse, 
if  it  be  gray-headed,  deserves  sharper  opposition.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  i.  104  Which  conceit  is  not  the 
daughter  of  latter  times,  but  an  old  and  gray-headed  errour, 
even  in  the  dayes  of  Aristotle.  1652  Bp.  PATRICK  Funeral 
Serin,  in  y.  Smith's  Sel.  Disc.  526  By  reason  of  his  wisdom, 
experience,  and  gray-headed  understanding.  1692  NORRIS 
Curs.  Reft.  21  That  grey-headed  venerable  Doctrine.  1753 
AdveitturerNo.  25  F  3  Love  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  grey- 
headed wisdom. 

3.  As   an   epithet   of  certain   birds  ;    esp.  grey- 
headed duck,  the  female  of  the  Golden-eye  (dan- 
gula  glai<ciori). 

1747  G.  EDWARDS  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  1. 11. 127  Picus,  viridis, 
capite  cinereo.  Grey-headed  Green  Wood-pecker.  1750 
Ibid.  II.  in.  154  The  Grey-Headed  Duck.  1847  CRAIG, 
Greyheaded-wagtail,  the  bird  Budytes  neglecta,  and  Mota- 
cilla  JJava  of  Linnams.  1885  SWAINSON  Prw.  Names 
Birds  1 60  Golden-eye  (Clangula  gtaucioii)  . .  Grey-headed 
duck.  Only  applied  to  the  female  bird. 

Grey-hen  (gr/'-hen).  The  female  of  the 
Black  Grouse  (  Tetrao  tetrix) ,  the  heath-hen.  (The 
male  is  called  the  BLACKCOCK.) 

71427  in  Balfour's  Praciicks  (1754)  542  Wyld  foulis,  sic 
as  pertrikis,  pluveris,  black  cockis,  gray  hennis.  1618 
Nawortk  Househ.  Bks.  (Surtees)  79,  2  gray  hens.  1787  G. 
WHITE Selbornevl.  (1789)  16  Within  these  last  ten  years  one 
solitary  grey  hen  was  sprung  by  some  beagles  in  beating  for 
a  hare.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  393  Tetrao  tetrix— the 
Blackcock  and  Greyhen,  as  the  sexes  are  with  us  respectively 
called. 

Greyhound  (gr? -hound).  Forms:  I  grfe- 
hund,  3  greahund,  4-6  grehound(e,  5  gre- 
hunde,  grayhownd,  -hund,  grahounde,  graw- 
hond,  5-6  grehownde,  greihouud,  6-7 
gray(e)-,  greahound(e,  5-6  greyhounde,  6- 
greyhound.  Cf.  GREUND,  GRKWHOUND,  GRIF- 
HODND.  [OE.  grlghund,  *grle%Jiund  (  =  ON.  grey- 
hund-r),  {.  *grfef(  =  ON.  grfy  neut.,  bitch :— OTeut. 
type  *graujom')  +  hand  Aog,  HOUND. 

The  etymology  of  the  first  element  is  unknown  ;  it  has  no 
connexion  with  GREY  a.  or  with  GREW  a.,  Greek,  nor  with 
g rey  =  badger  (GREY  s&.).] 

1.  A  variety  of  dog  used  in  the  chase,  charac- 
terized by  its  long  slender  body,  and  long  legs,  by 
the  keenness  of  its  sight,  and  by  its  great  speed  in 
running. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  earlier  examples  always  relate  to 
the  kind  of  dog  now  known  by  the  name. 

c  i  ooo  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wu!cker  276/3  Unfer  [?  read 
Umber],  grijhund.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  332  Tristre  is  ber  me 
sit  mid  be  greahundes  forte  kepen  be  hearde.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNEC/6ra«.  Wace  (Rolls)  11415  Somme  gaf  he  hauberks, 
&  somme  grehoundes.  -1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II. 
359  And  bus  bes  prelatis  suen  apostlis  as  gre-houndis  suen 
an  hare.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  clxxxvi.  162  The  forsayd 
dragon  shold  be  ladde  by  an  ylle  grehounde.  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Rick.  Ill,  54 b,  The  fearefull  hare  never  nedde  faster 
before  the  gredy  greyhound.  1555  EDEN  Decades  134  They 
affyrme  them  to  bee  swifter  then  grehowndes.  1587  HARRISON 
England^  in.  iv.  in  Holinsked  I.  226  King  Henry  the  fift . . 
thought  it  a  meere  scofferie  to  pursue  anie  fallow  deere  with 
. .  greihounds.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  114  The 
Gray-hound  or  Grecian  Dog.  1616  SURFL,  &  MARKH.  Coun- 
try Fanne_  673  Grey-hounds . .  are  onely  for  the  coursing  of  all 
sorts  of  wilde  beastes  by  maine  swiftnesse  of  foot.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.Georg.  in.  804  The  fearful  Doe  And  flying  Stag, 
amidst  the  Greyhounds  go.  1781  W.  BLANK  Ess.  Hunting 
Pref.  (1788)  18  Arrian.. proves  that,  in  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
Greyhounds  were  not  known  in  Greece.  1814  SCOTT  Wav. 
Ixiii,  Two  grim  and  half-starved  deer  greyhounds.  1862  HUX- 
LEY Led.  Wrkg.  Men  no  It  is  a  physiological  peculiarity 
that  leads  the  Greyhound  to  chase  its  prey  by  Sight. 
fig.  (11649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  27 
The  Nimrod  fierce  is  death,  His  speedy  gray-hounds  are 
Lust,  sickness,  envy,  care. 

b.  Applied  with  distinguishing  prefix  to  different 
varieties,  as  Arabian,  Highland,  Irish,  Italian, 
Persian,  Russian,  Scotch,  Turkish  greyhound. 

1743  H.  WALTOLE  Lett.  (1846)  I.  300,  I  really  forget  any- 
thing of  an  Italian  greyhound  for  the  Tesi.  1824  BEWICK 
Hist.  Quadrnp.  (ed.  8)  340  The  Irish  Greyhound  (Cam's 
Grains  Hibemicus,  Ray. .)  Is  the  largest  of  the  Dog  Kind. 
1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  57/2  The  expression  of  the  countenance 
[is]  that  of  a  coarse  ill-natured  Persian  Greyhound.  1838 
W.  SCROPE  Deerstalking  xii.  260  The  deerhound  is  known 
under  the  names  of  Irish  wolfhound,  Irish  greyhound,  High- 
land deerhound,  and  Scotch  greyhound.  1848  MAUNDER 
Treas.  Nat.  Hist.  282/1  The  Italian  Greyhound  is  a  small 
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and  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  species.  1891  OUIDA  in 
N.  Amer.  Kn,.  .Sept.  316  The  Siberian  and  the  Persian 
greyhounds  are  one  and  the  same  breed. 

c.  Harlequin  greyhound  =  HARLEQUIN  2. 
1750  COVENTRY  Pomfny  Lift.  i.  v.  (1785)  17/2  A  harlequin 
greyhound,  a  spotted  Dane. 

2.  The  figure  of  a  greyhound,  used  as  a  badge. 
1763  CHURCHILL  Duellist  n.  262  Each,  on  his  breast  Mark'd 

with  a  Grey-hound,  stood  confest.  [Poet.  Wks.  1844  II.  33 
note,  Carrington  and  his  band  of  King's  messengers  ;  a  silver 
greyhound,  the  emblem  of  dispatch,  was  then  worn  by  these 
men  as  a  distinctive  badge  of  office  when  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty.) 

3.  transf.     a.  An  ocean  steamship  specially  built 
for  great  speed.     More  fully  ocean  greyhound. 

1887  Sci,  American  i  Jan.  2/2  They  [ships]  ..  are  so  swift 
of  foot,  as  to  have  already  become  formidable  rivals  to  the 
English  'greyhounds'.     1891   Engineer  9  Oct.  301   The 
greyhounds  of  the  Atlantic. 
b.  Naut.  (See  quot.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-He.,  Greyhound,  a  hammock 
with  so  little  bedding  as  to  be  unfit  for  stowing  in  the 
nettings. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  greyhound-bitch,  make ; 
greyhound-like  adj. ;  greyhound  fox  (see  quot. 

1774)- 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  217  His  hound  or 

greyhound-bitch  who  eats  her  puppys.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  III.  332  There  are  only  three  varieties  of  this  animal 
in  Great  Britain.  ..The  "grey-hound  fox  is  the  largest, 
tallest,  and  boldest.  . .  The  mastiff  fox  is  less.  . .  The  cur 
fox  is  the  least  and  most  common.  1814  Sporting  Mag. 
XLIV.  87  The  hounds  ..  unkennelled  a  remarkably  large 
greyhound  fox.  1821  SOUTHEY  in  Life  (1849)  I.  35,  I  .. 
afterwards  became  the  lean,  lank,  'greyhound-like  creature 
that  I  have  ever  since  continued.  1860  All  Year  Round 
No.  63.  298  The  wolf . .  with  a  light  greyhound-like  form, 
which  pursues  deer.  1771  P.  PARSONS  Newmarket  II.  87 
What  a  thin  slim  figure  it  [a  jockey]  is  '.—very  much  of  the 
*grey-hound  make. 

Greyish  (greHJ),  a.  Forms:  6-9  grayish, 
(6  greiesh,  graish),  7-  greyish,  [f.  GREY  a.  + 
-ISH.]  Somewhat  grey. 

1562  A.  BROOKE  Romeus  #  yuliet  (New  Shaks.  Soc.)  22 
This  barefoote  fryer  gyrt  with  cord  his  grayish  weede.  1586 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  iv.  xx.  (1589)  86  An  euen  Nose,  on  either 
side  Stood  out  a  graish  Eie.  1589  FLEMING  Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
72 The  prophet  [Proteus]..  With  great  inforcement  roll'd  his 
flaminge  eyes  with  greiesh  sight  [L.  lumine  glauco].  1657 
R.  L'GON  Barbadoes  (1673)  9  Those  of  the  second  altitude 
. .  had  a  grayish  colour,  as  if  covered  with  light  and  sandy 
earth.  1713  WARDER  True  Amazons  (ed.  2)  36  Their  Wings 
.  .grow  ragged,  and  somewhat  greyish.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of 
Isles  III.  xxvti,  Now  over  Coolin's  eastern  head  The  greyish 
light  begins  to  spread.  1880  HUXLEY  Crayfish  i.  31  The 
young  animal  is  of  a  greyish  colour. 
b.  Of  hair. 

1611  COTGR.,  Grisastre,  grayish,  hoarie.  1663  COWLEY 
Cutter  Coleman  St.  v.  ii,  A  Beard  a  little  greyish.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  yii.  194  The  hair . .  also  on  the 
upper  lip  and  chin,  where  it  was  greyish. 

C.  Comb. ,  qualifying  the  names  of  other  colours, 
as  greyish-black,  blue,  broivn,_  green,  while,  yellow, 
etc. ;  also  greyish-looking  adj. 

1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  259  The  colour  is  a  dusky 
greyish-brown.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  357  Greyish 
blue  marble.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics  vii.  70  The  effect  of 
all  the  colours  when  combined  will  be  a  greyish-white.  1843 
PORTLOCK  Geol.  2n  Hypersthene ..  passes  into  a  greyish- 
green  diallage.  1873  RALFE  Phys.  Chem.  200  This  . .  forms 
a  greyish  black  precipitate.  1874  G.  LAWSON  Dis.  Eye  37 
A  small  . .  greyish-looking  ulcer.  1888  Atlienseum  10  Nov. 
632/1  A  little  boy  in  a  greyish-olive  smock  frock. 

Grey  lag  goose,  greylag  (goose).  [Orig. 

three  words  (still  often  so  written)  ;  the  use  of 
LAO  a.  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  bird's  habit  of 
remaining  longer  in  England  than  the  other  migra- 
tory species  of  the  genus.]  The  common  wild 
goose  of  Europe,  Anser  cincreus  orferus. 

1713  RAY  Syn.  Avium  138  Anser  palustris  noster,  Grey 
Lagg  dictus.  1802  G.  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.  (1833)  231 
Grey  Lag  Goose — A  name  for  the  common  Goose.  1891 
Daily  Nevis  2  Feb.  5/3  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  however, 
some  grey-lags  still  breed. 

Greyle,  obs.  form  of  GRAIL  '. 

Greyling,  obs.  form  of  GRAYLING. 

Greyly,  grayly  (gr/Hi),  adv.    [f.  GREY  a. 

•f  -LY  2.]     with  a  grey  hue  or  tinge.     Also_/ijf. 

1818  KEATS  Endyin.  i.  231  A  hazy  light  Spread  greyly 
sastward.  1831  LYTTON  6W0/jW.  31  Ruins,  that  rose  greyly.. 
from  the  green  woods  around  it.  1870  Miss  BROUGHTON  Red 
as  Rose  II. xi.  246  Life,  .must  be  lived  somewhere;  it  can  be 
lived  pleasurably  nowhere.  Then,  why  not  unpleasurably, 

Teyly,  negatively,  at  Plas  Berwyn  ?    1889  MRS.  ALEXANDER 

brooked  Path  III.  i.  32  The  lawyer,  .grew  greyly  pale. 

Greymin,  variant  of  GRIMING  dial. 

Greyn,  obs.  form  of  GRAIN,  GREEN. 

Grey  ness,  grayness  fgr^-nes).  Also  5 
graynes,  6  graines.  [f.GitEYa.  +  -NESS.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  grey  ;  grey  colour.  Also  fig. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  162/2  A  Graynes  of  hare,  canicies.  1597 
BROUGHTON  Epist.  to  Nobility  Wks.  III.  569  Judah  feared 
to  bring  his  fathers  graines  to  Scheol  with  sorrow.  1611 
COTGR.,  Gris, .  .graynesse,  or  the  colour  gray.  1746  HARVEY 
Flower  Garden  (1818)  80  The  grayness  of  the  dawn  decays 
gradually.  1855  BROWNING  Men  ff  IVomen,  Andrea  del 
Sarto  3  A  common  greyness  silvers  everything — All  in  a  twi- 
light. 1884  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  211/2  Here  was  no  shade, 
no  weird  grayness.  1898  FOTHERINGHAM  Stud.  Brcfivning 
416  He  feels,  .the  greyness  of  everything  in  his  life  and  work. 

Greys,  obs.  form  of  GREASE. 


GRICE. 

Greystone,  graystone  (gr^-st<»n).  Mi,,. 
[f.  GRKV  a.  +  STONE  jA]  A  grey  volcanic  rock, 
composed  of  feldspar  (sometimes  replaced  by 
leucite  or  melilite),  augite,  or  hornblende,  and  iron. 

1815  W.  PHILLIPS  Hull.  Mia.  fr  Geol.  (1818)  151  Greystone 
according  to  Werner,  is  a  mixture  of  white  felspar  and 
blackish  hornblende.  1850  LVI-:LI.  1'ritu.  t-icol.  I.  396  But 
lavas  of  composition  precisely  intermediate  occur,  and  from 
their  colour  have  been  called  graystones, 

Greyth,  Qreythly,  obs.  ff.  GIIAITH,  GRADELY. 

Greyts,  obs.  pi.  of  GRIT  sb.~ 

Greyve,  obs.  form  of  GRIEVE  v. 

Greywacke  (gr^-woeka).  Geol.  Also  gray- 
waeke,  greywack.  [Anglicised  form  of  GKAU- 
WACKE.]  A  conglomerate  or  grit  rock  consisting 
of  rounded  pebbles  and  sand  firmly  united  to- 
gether ;  originally  applied  to  various  strata  of  the 
Silurian  series  ;  now  almost  obs.  Rarely  //. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  293  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
mines  in  the  Hartz  are  situated  in  greywack.  18x3  BAKE- 
WELL  Introd.  Geol.  (1815)  106  Gray-wacke  is  nearly  allied  to 
clay-slate,  and  the  finer  kinds  of  gray-wacke-slate  pass  into 
clay-slate,  and  are  not  to  be  distinguished.  1833  LYELL 
Princ.Geol.  III.  194  The  fundamental  rock  of  the  Eifel  is 
an  ancient  secondary  sandstone  and  shale,  to  which  the  ob- 
scure and  vague  appellation  of '  graywacke  '  has  been  given. 
1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  viii.  172  From  its  southern  margin 
. .  greywackes . .  rise  from  under  the  coal-fields. 

attrib.  1813  [see  above].  1834  H.  S.  BOASE  Print.  Geol. 
215  The  greywacke"  ..  and  cretaceous  groups.  1853  C. 
JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bard.  I.  5  The  greywacke  and 
syenitic  hills. 

Griat,  obs.  Kentish  form  of  GREAT  a. 

Gri'bble J.  OPS.  exc.  dial.  Also  6  greble, 
7  grible.  [?  related  to  grab,  current  form  in  s.  w. 
dial,  of  CRAB  sb?  (cf.  grab-tree  in  quot.  1578).] 

a.  A  crab-tree  or  black-thorn ;  a  stick  made 
from  either  of  these ;  also  attrib.  b.  The  stock 
of  a  crab  (or  other  tree?)  for  grafting  upon. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  xxx.  696  Roundish  leaues,  spm- 
what  like  the  leaues  of  a  gribble,  grabbe  tree,  or  wilding. 
1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Gancho,  a  sheeps  crooke,  knops 
in  a  greble  staffe,  braunches  in  a  stags  home,  c  1640  J. 
SMYTH  Hundred  of  Berkeley  (1885)  III.  25  A  grible,  i.e.  A 
crabstocke  to  graft  vpon.  1825  JENNINGS  Ooserv.  Dial.  W. 
Eng.  41  Gribble,  a  young  apple-tree  raised  from  seed. 
1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Gribble,  a  shoot  from  a  tree ;  a  short 
cutting  from  one.  West.  1863  W.  BARNES  Dorset  Gloss., 
Gribble  (diminutive  of  grab),  a  young  crab-tree  or  black- 
thorn ;  or  a  knotty  walking  stick  made  of  it.  1880  E.  Corn- 
wall Gloss.,  Gribble,  the  young  stock  of  a  tree  on  which  a 
graft  is  to  be  inserted. 

Gribble  2  (gri'b'l).  [Of  obscure  origin  :  ?  cog- 
nate withGRTJB  ».]  A  small  marine  boring  crustacean, 
Limnoria  terebrans,  resembling  a  wood-louse. 

1838  E.  MOORE  in  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  207  Our  harbour 
[Plymouth]  is  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  much  more  formid- 
ableenemy,  the  Limnoria  terebrans,  or  gribble.  1884  .SYrt//^. 

at.^  Hist.  II.  71  Many  plans  have  been  proposed  for  pre- 


venting the  ravages  of  the  gribble.  1895  Daily  Ne^vs  14  June 
5/3  To  protect  the  gutta  percha  insulation  from  the  attack 
of  a  minute  marine  organism  known  as  the  '  gribble  '. 


Gricche,  obs.  form  of  CRUTCH. 

Grice  l  (grais).  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  arch.  Forms : 
3-6  grise,  4  grys,  4-7  gryse,  5-9  gryoe,  (7 
greeee),  7-  grice.  [a.  ON.  griss  (Sw.,  Da.  gris) 
young  pig,  pig.] 

1.  A  pig,  esp.  a  young  pig,  a  sucking  pig ; 
t  occas.  and  spec,  in  Her.,  a  wild  boar. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  204  pe  Suwe  of  jiuernesse,  (>et  is,  Glu- 
tunie,  haueS  pigges  [MSS.  T.,  C.  grises]  bus  inemned.  c  1325 
Gloss.  IV.  de  Bibbysw.  in  Wright  Voc.  174  Porceus,  gryses. 
c  "375  Sc-  Leg.  Saints,  Blasius  119,  I  pray  be  bat  sume 
helpe  bu  wil  gyf  me,  bat,  bot  a  gryse,  had  gud  nane.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  ix.  36  pe  Sarzenes  also  bringes  furth  na 
grysez,  ne  bai  etc  na  swyne  flessch.  c  1420  Avoiv.  Arth^.  ii, 
Sir,  ther  walkes  in  my  way  A  welle  grim  gryse.  He  is  a 
balefulle  bare.  1513  DOUGLAS  rfineis  in.  vi.  72  A  grete  sow 
fereit  of  grysis  thretty  heid.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot. 
(1821!  II.  164  Ane  swine  that  etis  hir  grisis,  sal  be  stanit  to 
deid.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  124  Na  Castellane  may  enter 
within  ane  Burges  house  to  slay  his  swyne,  gryses,  geise,  or 
hennes.  1812  W.  TfiNNANT^wj/^r^.  iv.  viii,  As  a  swineherd 
puts  in  poke  a  grice.  1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Grices, 
young  wild  boars,  but  boars  are  sometimes  called  grices,  and 
so  blazoned  in  allusion  to  the  bearer's  name.  1899  J.  COL- 
VILLE  Scott.  Vernacular  15  Beginning  life  as  a  grice,  the  pig 
when  speaned  became  a  shot. 

Proverb.  1721  KELLY  Scot.  Pr&v.  62  Bring  the  Head  of  the 
Sow  to  the  Tail  of  the  Grice.  That  is,  balance  your  Loss 
with  your  Gain.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxiv,  An'  I  am  to 
lose  by  ye,  I'se  ne'er  deny  I  hae  won  by  ye  mony  a  fair 
pund  sterling.  Sae,  an"  it  come  to  the  warst,  I'se  e'en  lay 
the  head  o'  the  sow  to  the  tail  o'  the  grice. 
b.  The  sing,  form  used  as//,  or  collect. 

?  On  analogy  of  the  plurals  mice,  lice. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  Prol.  105  Hole  pies,  hote  1  Goode 
gees  and  grys  !  Ibid.  IV.  38  Bothe  my  gees  and  my  grys 
his  gadelynges  fetten.  c  1476  Pluntpton  Corr.  39  As  for 
geese,  grise,  hennys,  &  copons,  your  said  tenants  may  none 
keepe,  but  they  are  . .  stolen  away  by  night.  1679  BLOUNT 
Anc.  Tenures  101  He  is  come  thither  to  hunt,  ana  catch  his 
Lords  Greese  [margin  'Wild  swyne '). 

f  C.  transf.  The  young  of  a  badger  (see  PIG). 
Obs.  rare—1. 

1637  B.  JONSON  Sad  S/iefik.  n.  ii,  This  fine  Smooth  Bawsons 
Cub,  the  young  grice  of  a  Gray  [etc.].  [1863  SALA  Capt. 
Dangerous  II.  vii.  225  They  burrowed  like  so  many  Grice.] 

f2.  The  flesh  of  a  'grice',  pork.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1-1420  Liber  Coconim  (1862)  54  Bothe  grys  and  vele  and 
rostyd  rnotone. 
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GRICE. 

t  GriCO  2.  Obs.-°  [App.  Cotgrave's  assimila- 
tion of  grouse  to  the  f.gi-iiche  (:-  L.  type  *Grx~ 
cisca,  fern,  of  *Griecisciis  :  see  GREEKISH),  as  in 
penile,  perdrix  gritche ;  erron.  taken  by  some  ety- 
mologists to  he  the  original  of  GROUSE  s/>.] 

1611  COTGB.,  Pmtle  griesche,  a  Moorehenne  ;  the  henne  of 
the  Grice,  or  Mooregame. 

Oriee,  obs.  form  of  GHECE,  steps. 

Grice,  variant  of  GBIS  a.  Obs.,  grey. 

Griceling  (grsi'slirj).  rare.  [f.  GBICE!  + 
-LING.]  A  little  pig. 

i78j  ELPHINSTON  Martial  \.  xiv.  1 1  Soon  as  the  mother 
fell,  the  gricelings  flew. 

Grickischs,  -isshe,  obs.  forms  of  GBEEKISH. 
Grid  (grid),     [back-formation  from  GRIDIRON.] 

1.  An  arrangement  of  parallel  bars  with  openings 
between  them  ;  a  grating. 

1839  URE  Diet.  A  rts  585  (Art.  Class-making}  A  is  the 
pot,  resting  upon  the  arched  grid  ha,  built  of  fire-bricks, 
whose  apertures  are  wide  enough  to  let  the  flames  rise  freely, 
and  strike  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel,  c  1865 
J.  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sci.  I.  34/1  Air  is  admitted  through 
openings  or  grids  in  the  floor.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ. 
IV.  209/2  A  circular  enclosure  formed  by  a  grid  of  angular 
iron  bars.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  27/1  An  open  earthen- 
ware channel,  which  conveys  the  drainage  into  a  suitable 
grid  placed  outside  the  building. 

b.  Electr.  (See  quot.  1893.) 

1889  in  Century  Diet.  1893  SLOANE  Stand.  Electrical 
Diet.,  Grid,  a  lead  plate  perforated  or  ridged  for  use  in 
a  storage  battery  as  the  supporter  of  the  active  materials 
and  in  part  as  contributing  thereto  from  its  own  substance. 

c.  Mining.  =  GRIDDLE  3.  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.} 

2.  =  GRIDIRON  i. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  ['  The  Silver  Grid  '  appears  as 
the  name  of  several  restaurants  in  London.] 

8.  Naut.  =  GRIDIRON  30. 

1867  in  SMYTH  Sailer's  Word-bk.  1879  Engineering 
7  Mar.  203/1  At  high  water  the  vessel  is  brought  over  the 
grid,  and  as  soon  as  she  is  shored  up  the  lifting  commences. 

4.  Theatr.  =  GRIDIRON  3  c.  (Funk's  Stand. 
Diet.) 

Hence  Orld  v.  trans.,  to  cook  on  a  gridiron. 

1884  J.  Bull's  Neighbour  xii.  90  Where  is  the  French, 
woman  . .  who  can  cook  a  chop,  grid  a  steak,  [etc.]  ? 

Gridaline,  obs.  form  of  GRIDELIN. 

Griddle  (gri-d'l),  sb.  Forms:  3  gredil(e,  4 
gridele,  -il,  grydel,  5  gredel(le,  -yl(e,  grydele, 
-ell,  -yl,  gridel,  griddyll,  8-  griddle,  [app. 
a.  early  OF.  "gredil  =  greil,  grail  (mod.F.  gril) 
masc.,  or  *gredille  =  gradilie,  greille  (mod.F. 
grille)  fern. :  see  GRILL  s6.* 

A  Norman  gridil,  app.  meaning  '  gridiron  ',  is  quoted  by 
Moisy  from  documents  of  the  i6th  c.  j  and  an  OF.  grediller 
to  scorch,  crisp  at  a  fire,  survived  until  the  i6th  c.  (when  it 
was  replaced  by  the  altered  form  grtsiller)  ;  but  the  relation 
of  these  to  Of  .greil  is  obscure.] 

fl.  =  GRIDIRON  i.  Obs. 

1388  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxvii.  4  And  thou  schalt  make  a  brasun 
gridele  [138*  gredyrne,  Vulg.  craticulam}  in  the  maner  of  a 
net.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13826  A  Grydell  full  gay,  gret-full 
of  fiche.  c  1410  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  25  Take  lamprayes 
and..rost  horn  on  gredyl.  0450  Two  Cookery-Ms.  114 
Haddoke  . .  yrosted  on  a  gridel.  .1746  F.xmoor  Scolding 
Gloss.  (E.D.S.)  66  Griddle,  a  grid-iron. 
t  b.  =  GRIDIRON  i  b.  Obs. 

a  nag  Ancr.  K.  122  Seint  Lorens  also  iSolede  bet  te  gredit 
hef  him  upwardes  mid  berninde  gleden.  c  Iff/a  S,  Eng.  Leg. 

I.  208/269  Some  op-on  grediles  of  Ire  i-rostede  weren  also 
Ibid.  277/198  pe  king  het  a-non  bat  Men  him  scholden  op-on 
a  strong  gredile  \v.r.  gridire]  do.     1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys 
(Roxb.)  107  Summe  wyth  forkys  of  yryn  ful  strong  On  the 
grydyl  hir  turnyd  up  and  down.     1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
249  b/i  He  was . .  tormented  uppon  a  gredyl  of  yron. 

2.  A  circular  iron  plate  upon  which  cakes  are 
baked ;  _=  GIRDLE  sb* 

'35*  Durham  Acct.  Rolls,  Grydel  pro  pane.  1811  W 
TENNANT  Anster  F.  vi.  liv,  As  would  a  hen  leap  on  a  fire- 
hot  griddle.  1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  ii.  19  She  poured  upon 
a  griddle . .  some  batter.  1875  LE  FANU  Will.  Die  i.  12 
Sometimes  we  . .  made  a  hot  cake,  and  baked  it  on  the 
griddle.  1897  MRS.  W.  M.  RAMSAY  Every  Day  Lift  Turkey 

II.  48  Large  round  scones,  .cooked,  .on  an  iron  griddle. 
b.  Gofer-  or  waffle-irons,     rare. 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  Ext.  xxxiv.  (1856)  306  Like  a  batter- 
cake  between  the  two  disks  of  a  hot  griddle. 

3.  Mining.  A  wire-bottomed  sieve  or  screen. 


-r »    -••»•   v    u   liuill    MM    M4l%iUlS. 

4  attnb.  and  Comb.,  as  \griddle -sacrifice,  griddle- 
Jul;  griddle-bread,  -cake,  bread  or  cake  baked 
on  a  griddle ;  f  griddle-iron  =  sense  2. 


Griddle  (gri-d'l),  vJ    [f.  GRIDDLE  si~\ 

i.  trans.  To  cook  on  a  griddle. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery./,/,!.  40  Take  Venyson  or  Bef,  &  leche 
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&  gredyl  it  vp  broun.  1887  BESANT  The  World  went  i.  6 
He  every  day  fried  or  griddled  a  great  piece  of  beef-steak. 

2.  Mining.  To  griddle  out :  to  screen  ore  with 
a  griddle. 

1776  PRYCE  Mitt.  Cornub.  I.  iii.  62  Black  Copper  Ore  . .  is 
generally  griddled  out  and  put  to  the  pile  for  sale,  as  it  rises 
from  the  Mine. 

Hence  Ori'ddling  'M.  sb. 

1876 T.  HARDY Ethelberta  (1890)  358  I'll  finish  the  griddling. 

Griddle  (gri-d'l),  v.*  slang,  intr.  To  sing  in 
the  streets  as  a  beggar. 

1831  MAYHEW  Land.  Latour(iS6i)  I.  248  Another  woman 
.  .whose  husband  had  got  a  month  for '  griddling  in  the  main 
drag '  (singing  in  the  high  street).  1877  UESANT  &  RICE  San 
ofl'iilc.  I.  xii.  267  Cardiff  Jack's  never  got  so  low  as  to  be 
gridling  on  the  main  drag.  1892  Daily  News  8  Feb.  7^2 
They  were  singing  a  hymn,  or  what  was  better  known  in 
the  begging  fraternity  as  '  gridling  '. 

Hence  Orl'ddler,  a  street  singer. 

1859  '"  Slang  Diet.  1888  BESANT  Fifty  Y.  Ago  iv.  53 
There  are  hymns  in  every  collection  which  suit  the  Gridler. 

t  Griddled,  «•  Obs.  rare~'.  In  3-4  grideld, 
griddeled.  Only  in  griddled  frost,  hoar  frost. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6520  Manna,  .  fel  fra  lift  sa  gret  plente, 
Als  a  grideld  [Fair/,  griddeled,  Gfftt.  rime]  frost  to  se. 

Griddled  (gri-d'ld),  ///.  a.  [f.  GRIDDLE  v. 
+  -ED  !.]  Fried  or  baked  on  a  griddle. 

1883  O'DoNOVAN  Story  Merv  xx.  (1884)  225  The  usual 
meal  of  griddled  bread  and  weak  tea. 

Griddly  (gri-dli),  a.  dial.  Also  8  gridly. 
[Cf.  GHIDDLED  n.1]  Sandy,  gritty. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  R  i  Sandy  or  gridly  Gear. 
1888  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Griddly,  gritty. 

t  Gride,  st>*  Obs.  [?A  metathetic  form  of 
GIRD  sb?  (sense  3).]  A  spasm  of  pain,  a  pang. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  544  pe  aire  nowe  &  be  elementis  ere 
evyn  in  bis  tyme  So  trauailed  out  of  temperoure  &  troubild 
of  bat  sone,  pat  makis  pi  grippis  and  bi  gridis  a  grete  dele 
be  kenere. 

Gride  (greid),  sb£  [f.  GRIDE  p.]  A  strident 
or  grating  sound. 

1830-4  WHITTIER  Mogg  Megone  in.  1065  The  gride  of 
hatchets  fiercely  thrown  On  wigwam-log  and  tree  and  stone. 
1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur  iv.  vii,  The  trumpet,  and  the 
gride  of  the  wheels,  and  the  prospect  of  diversion  excite  me. 

Gride  (graid),  v.  Chiefly  poet.  Also  5-6  gryde. 
Pa.  pple.  5-7  gride,  gryde.  [metathetic  form 
of  GIRD  v?,  adopted  by  Spenser  from  Lydgate, 
and  from  Spenser  by  later  writers.  The  mod. 
application  of  the  word  to  sound  is  perh.  due  to 
a  feeling  of  its  echoic  expressiveness,  suggested  by 
words  like  grate,  strident,  etc.] 

1.  trans.  To  pierce  with  a  weapon ;  to  wound  ; 
t  also,  to  inflict  (a  wound)  by  piercing  (obs.).   Also 
with  away.  Obs.  or  arch. 

01400-50  Alexander  2278  (Dublin  MS.)  He  hym  grydes 
[Ashm.  MS.  girdes]  to  be  grand,  &  begre  wynnez.  1411-10 
LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  n.  xiv,  To  se  her  husband  with  large 
woundes  depe  Gryde  through  the  body.  1579  SPENSER 
Sheph.  Cat.  Feb.  4  The  kene  cold  blowes  through  my 
beaten  hyde,  All  as  I  were  through  the  body  gryde  {Gloss, 
Gride,  perced :  an  olde  word  much  vsed  of  Lidgate]. 
lifjn  —  F.  Q.  in.  i.  62  In  minde  to  gride  The  loathed 
leachour.  1506  Ibid.  iv.  vi.  i  Such  was  the  wound  that 
Scudamour  did  gride.  i6aa  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxii.  1491 
With  many  a  cruel  wound  [he]  was  through  the  body  gride. 
1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  in.  App.  lix,  Astake  should  gride 
His  stubborn  heart.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columt.  in.  600  All 
gride  the  dying ;  all  deface  the  dead.  1831  MOTHERWELL 
Ougloit's  Onslaught  Poems  83  The  steel  grides  their  flank. 
1841  LVTTON  Zauoni  vii.  xiii,  The  sharpness  of  grief  cuts 
and  grides  away  many  of  those  bonds  of  infirmity. 

atsoL  1848  LYTTON  Harold  vn.  v,  Famine  marches  each 
hour  to  gride  and  to  slay. 

fig-  iSySpExstHF.Q.  ni.ix.sgThewickedenginethrough 
false  influence  Past  through  his  eies,  and  secretly  did  glyde 
Into  his  heart,  which  it  did  sorely  gryde.  1647  H.  MOKE 
Song  of  Soul  ii.  i.  n.  xxviii,  Our  own  spirits  gride  With 
piercing  wind  in  storming  Winter  tide,  Contract  them- 
selves. 1830  W.  PHILLIPS  Ml.  Sinai  n.  62  Its  murky  wave 
Continuous  closeth  on  the  frequent  gleam  Of  lurid  hue  that 
grides  it. 

2.  intr.    To  pierce  through.     Now  usually,  To 
cut,  scrape,  or  graze  along,  through,  up,  etc.,  with 
a  strident,  grating,  or  whizzing  sound,  or  so  as  to 
cause  intense  rasping  pain.    Also,  to  gride  its  way. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  viii.  36  Through  his  thigh  the  mortall 
steele  did  gryde.  aij8*  J.  SCOTT  Amcebxan  Eclog.  n  6- 
His  keen  sickle  grides  along  the  lands.  1818  MILMAN 
Samor  6  The  keen  scythes  Gride  through  their  iron  harvest. 
1843  Black™.  Mag.  LIV.  16  A  sword  was  now  griding  its 
way  through  my  frame.  1858  FARRAR  Eric  n.  xii.  (iSaj)  363 
The  horrible  rope  fell  on  him,  griding  across  his  back.  1878 
STEVENSON  Inland  Voy.  102  Now,  the  river  would  approach 

£,  s'de' fd  run  griding  along  the  chalky  base  of  the  hill. 
1880  L.  WALLACE  Bcn-Hur  158  Against  the  sides  the  hostile 
vessels  yet  crushed  and  grided. 

8.  trans.  To  clash  or  graze  against  with  a  stri- 
dent sound  ;  to  cause  to  grate. 

1811  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  in.  i,  Hear  ye  the  thunder 
of  the  fiery  wheels  Griding  the  winds?  1850  TENNYSON 
fu  Mem ;.  cvn  The  wood  which  grides  and  clangs  Its 
leafless  ribs  and  iron  horns  Together. 

Grideld :  see  GRIDDLED  a. 

Gridelin  (gri-delin),  sb.  and  a.  Also  7  gris- 
delin(e,  greda-,  gre(e)de-,  grayde-,  gridaline, 
gridilyon,  grizelin.  [ad.  F.  gridelin,  gris-de-lin 

grey  of  flax ',  flax-grey  ;  Littre  explains  it  as  '  a 
colour  partaking  of  white  and  red '.] 


.       GRIDIRON. 

A.  sb.  The  name  of  a  colour,  a  pale  purple  or 
grey  violet ;  sometimes,  a  pale  red.  B.  adj. 
Having  this  colour. 

(•1640  [SHIRLEY]  Capt.  Undtnuitn.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI. 
11.345  Shall  I  decipher  my  Colours  to  you  now?  Folimort 
is  withered,  Grisdelin  [ed.  1649  ('  Country  Capt.',  under  the 
name  of  Dk.  Newcastle)  n.  i.  28  reads  greedeline]  is  absent, 
and  Isabella  is  beauty.  165*  H.  COGAN  tr.  Scudery's  Ibrahim 
II.  i.  loThe  third,  .was  in  a  wastcoat  of  gridilyon  sat  tin.  1657 
R.  LlGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  83  Sky  colour,  and  Orange  tawny, 
Gridaline,  and  Gingeline,  white  and  Philyamort.  1663  KILLI- 
GREW  Parson's  Wed.  n.  iii,  His  Love . .  fades  like  my  Greda- 
line  Petticote.  1665-76  REA  Flora  47  They  are  either  red . . 
or  else  sadder  or  paler  violet,  graydeline,  or  murey  purple. 
1685  TEMPLE  Gardening  Wks.  1710  I.  184  The  Burgundy 
[Grape]  which  is  a  Grizelin  or  Pale  Red.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  i.  13/2  Colours  derived  from  Purple.. Gredeline, 
pale  Peach.  1698  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  465  The  same  vinous 
or  Grisdeline  Colour.  1711  tr.  Ponret's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  41 
Large  Gridelin  Flowers  mix'd  with  Purple.  1791  HAMILTON 
Berthollets  Dyeing  I.  i.  n.  iv.  199  Violets  and  gridelins  of 
all  shades.  1860  R.  MACFARLANE  Dyeing  ff  Calico-pr.  iii. 
47  A  fine  gridelin,  boidering  upon  archil,  is  thereby  ob- 
tained ;  but  this  color  has  no  permanence. 

Griding  (grei-din  >,  ///.  a.  [f.  GRIDE  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  grides. 

1.  Piercing,  wounding ;  cutting  keenly  and  pain- 
fully through,  lit.  andy^f. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  329  So  sore  The  griding  sword  with 
discontinuous  wound  Pass'd  through  him.  1789  ELPHINSTON 
tr.  Martial  l.  xxii.  35  For  brawny  necks  the  griding  claw 
remains,  a  1794  SIR  W.  JONES  Pindar's  ist  Nemean  Ode 
81  Griding  anguish  pierc  d  his  fluttering  breast.  1812  W. 
TENNANT  Anster  F.  vi.  xxix,  Set  their  griding  forks  and 
knives  to  work.  1813  T.  BUSBY  Lucretius  iii.  713  So  swift 
the  motion  of  the  griding  steel,  a  1863  THACKERAY  Character 
^.(1872)  341  The  griding  excitement  which  thrills  through 
every  fibre  of  the  soul.  1876  FARRAR  Marlb.  Sertn.  xxvii. 
270  He  perished,  as  he  deserved,  by  the  pitiless,  griding,  con- 
temptuous swords  of  those  whom  he  had  striven  to  seduce. 

2.  Grating,  clashing ;  strident. 

1740  DYER  Ruins  Rome  462  The  car.  .Which,  .dreadful 
roll'd  its  griding  wheels  Over  the  bloody  war.  1830  TENNY- 
SON Poems  113  The  heavy  thunder's  griding  might.  1845 
Blacktv.  Mag.  LVIII.  679  A  griding  clash  of  steel  and 
a  shrill  cry  of  agony.  1851  J.  B.  HUME  Poems  early  Years, 
Oct.  Gales  14  Oh,  boist'rous  sea  !  Oh  griding  gale  ! 

Gridiron  (gri-d3i»jn),  sb.  Forms :  a.  3-4 
gred-,  4  gridire,  5  gredyre,  gerdyre.  P.  4 
gredyrne,  gridirue,  5  grederne,  -trne,  -eyren, 
gredren,  -yn,  grydirae,  -eyron,  -eyorn,  5-6 
gredyron,  6  -yern,  -iren,  gryderne,  grede 
yron,  6-7  greediron(e,  grediron,  7  gridyron, 
6-  gridiron.  7.  6  north,  girdiron,  -yrne,  gerd- 
yron,  girde-,  gyrd(e-iron.  [Of  obscure  forma- 
tion. The  earliest  form  gredire  appears  in  the  same 
text  (S.  Eng.  Leg.)  with  gredile  GRIDDLE,  but  it 
is  not  clear  whether  the  change  from  -He  to  -ire  is 
phonetic,  or  due  to  popular  etymology.  The 
later  forms,  however,  show  that  the  -ire  was  at  an 
early  date  identified  with  southern  ME.  ire  =  iren 
IRON  (d.  fur-ire  FIRE-IKON),  the  further  develop- 
ment being  parallel  to  that  of  ANDIRON,  q.  v.] 

1.  A  cooking  utensil  formed  of  parallel  bars  of 
iron  or  other  metal  in  a  frame,  usually  supported 
on  short  legs,  and  used  for  broiling  flesh  or  fish 
over  a  fire,  f  Also  formerly,  a  girdle  or  griddle. 

a.  n..Jtfetr.  K«-.inWr.-Wulcker626/7Gredyre,<rra<iV»/<». 

ft.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1277  pe  gredirne  &  pe  goblotes 
gamyst  of  syluer.  1383  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxvii.  4  Thow 
shall  make.. a  brasun  gredyrne  [1388  gridele,  COVERDALK 
gredyron,  1551  gredyem,  1611  grate  or  networke]  in  the 
manere  of  a  nett.  c  1450  Two  Coohery-bks.  102  Kutte  the 
chyne  in  ij.  or  in  iij.  peces,  and  roste  him  on  a  faire 
gredryn.  1481  Paston  Lett.  No.  867  III.  298  A  gredeyren 
of  sylver  of  Parysse  towche,  not  gylt.  1485  Naval  Ace. 
Hen.  Vll  (1896)  51  Ketle  hokes  B,  Grydirnes  j.,  fflesh 
hokes  j.  1544  PHAER  Regim.  Life  (1553)  D  iv  b,  Fyshe 
rested  vpon  the  gridiron.  1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth. 
6  Take  the  braynes  of  a  hogge,  rost  the  same  vpon  a  grede 
yron.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  211  Broil'd  rashers,  that 
on  wide  gridirons  lay.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  x.  iv, 
The  said  Chicken  was  then  at  Roost . . ,  and  required  the 
several  Ceremonies  of  catching,  killing,  and  picking,  before 
it  was  brought  to  the  Grid-iron,  c  1850  A  rob.  Nts.  (Rtldg.) 
621  Our  gridiron  is  only  fit  to  broil  small  fish. 

•y.  1495  Nai>.  Ace.  Hen.  V/I  (1896)  260  Brasyn  pones 
brokyn..Gyrdeyrons  BrokjTi.  15*8  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees) 
V.  255  A  girdyrne,  xij  d.  1557  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees) 
100  One  old  brandrethe,  one  gerdyron,  one  p_are  of  tongs. 
1599  Ace.  Bk.  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  243  A  girde  Iron. 

b.  A  similar  structure  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  by  fire. 

As  in  the  case  of  GRIDDLE,  this  is  the  connexion  in  which 
the  word  first  appears  in  English. 

a.  CI290  J.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  344/154  Strong  fuyr  he  lieth 
maken  and  gret,  and  a  gredire  par-on  sette.  c  1305  St. 
Cristopher  202  in  E.  E.  P.  11862}  65  pe  king  het  fat  me 
scholde  anon  vpe  a  gridire  him  do  And  roste  him  wib  fur 
&  pich.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  in.  130  Laurens  be  leuite 
lyggynge  on  pe  gredire,  Loked  vp  to  oure  lorde.  14 . .  S.  Eng . 
Leg.  (MS.  Bodl.  779)  in  Archhi  Stud.  neii.  Sfr.  LXXXII. 
325/108  Vppon  a  gerdyre  he  let  here  to  rosty. 

ft.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  248/1  The  mynystres.  .leyd 
hym  stratched  oute  uppon  a  gredyron  of  yron.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  39  A  certeyne  frame  of  woodde  much  lyke  vnto 
a  hurdle  or  grediren.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  IX.  xv. 
(1614)  913  The  Nobles  and  commanders,  they  broiled  on 
gridirons.  1631  R.  BYFIELD  Doctr.  Satb.  51  The  wheele, 
greediron,  racke  and  faggot.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp. 
in.  xv.  92  S.  Laurence  accounted^  the  coals  of  his  Gridiron 
but  as  a  Julip.  1839-40  W.  IRVING  Wolferfs  R.  (1855)  i 


GRIDIRON. 

The  gridiron  of  the  blessed  St.  Lawrence.  1869  LECKY 
Europ.  Mor.  II.  xi.  235  The  devil  was  represented  bound 
by  red-hot  chains  on  a  burning  gridiron. 

2.  fig.  and  in  phrases,  f  The  gridiron  grumbles 
at  the  frying-pan  :  cf.  *  the  pot  calls  the  kettle 
black.*  On  the  gridiron-,  in  a  state  of  torment, 
persecution,  or  great  uneasiness  (cf.  F.  ctre  sur  le 
gril}  ;  so  to  lay  (a  person)  on  the  gridiron. 

1590  GREENE  Neuer  too  late  (1600)  114,  I  was  so  scorched 
on  the  grediron  of  affection,  that  I  had  no  rest.  1660  Bi>. 
TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  i.  i.  (1676)  15  He  runs  to  weakness 
for  excuse,  and  to  sin  for  a  comfort,  .and  changes  from  side 
to  bide  upon  his  grid-iron  till  the  flesh  drop  from  the  bones 
on  every  side.  1672  R.  WILD  Poet,  Liccn.  27  The  Calf  at 
Bethel  fears  the  Calf  at  Dan  ;  The  Gridiron  grumbles  at  the 
Frying-pan,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  vii.  §  30  (1740)  525 
It  was  past  Three  before  the  Chief  Justice  heard  that  his 


Name    was    upon    the    Gridiron    at    Westminster.      1834 
~~  _  1.377  While 

London  is  a  perfect  gridiron,  here  am  I,  at  13°  North  from 


MACAULAY  in  Trevelyan 


, 

the  equator,  by  a  blazing  wood  fire,  with  my  windows 
closed.  1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  of  Hearts  (1875)  1  1  When  destiny 
has.  .heated  his  gridiron  for  him,  he  has  nothing  left  to  dp 
..but  to  get  up  and  sit  on  it.  1871  Member  for  Paris 
II.9  He  proceeded  to  do  what  is  called  in  journalistic  phrase 
'laying  a  man  on  the  gridiron',  which  means  that  he.. 
served  him  up  every  day  to  the  readers  of  the  Pavoist 
skewered  through  and  through  with  an  epigram. 

3.  Applied  to  objects  resembling  or  likened  to 
a  gridiron  ;  T  a  grated  weir  or  dam  (0&r.)  ;  a  grat- 
ing or  grille  ;  a  network  of  pipes,  lines,  etc.  ;  the 
United  States  flag,  the  stars  and  stripes. 

1406-7  WittcJuster  College  Ace.  Roll,  In  stip.  j  carpen- 
tarii  facientis  j  gredyre  ad  introitum  aqua;  de  Lurteborne. 
1842-3  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  58  Between  this  glass  and 
the  plate  is  a  gridiron  of  silver  wire.  1854  RONALDS  & 
RICHARDSON  Client.  Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  378  To  this  pipe  are 
attached  a  number  of  arms  formed  of  inch  pipe,  the  whole 
forming  a  sort  of  gridiron.  1863  Miss  BRADDON  Eleanor's 
yict.  (1878)  I.  i.  8  My  father  wore  a  silver  gridiron  in  his 
button  hole.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lortta  D.  ii,  He  answered,  in 
a  whisper,  through  the  gridiron  of  the  gate.  1892  Harper's 
Mag.  Feb.  435/1  Chicago  is  criss-crossed  by  a  gridiron  of  rail- 
way tracks.  1893  J.  A.  BARRY  S.  Brown!  $  Bwiyip  etc.  29  Run 
the  gridiron  half-mast,  Mr.  Stokes.  1893  FARMER  Slang* 
Gridiron,,  .the  bars  on  a  cell  window.  1896  Daily  News 
10  Dec.  3/4  The  ground  here  is  marked  out  by  white  lines 
..thus  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  gridiron  — 
which,  indeed,  is  the  technical  name  applied  to  an  American 
football  field. 

b.  Naut.    A  heavy  framework   of  beams  in 
parallel  open  order  (suggesting  a  gridiron)  used  to 
support  a  ship  in  dock.     (So  F.  gril.) 

1846  A.  YOUNG  Naut.  Dict.t  Gridiron,  a  frame  formed  of 
cross  beams  of  wood,  for  laying  a  vessel  upon  in  order  to 
inspect  or  repair  her  at  low  water.  1863  Q.  Rev.  CXIV. 
309  They  raise  a  gridiron  which  is  suspended  between  them 
at  such  a  depth  m  the  water  as  may  be  requisite  to  receive 
the  vessel.  1896  Daily  News  21  Dec.  2/1  A  first-class 
gridiron,  capable  of  taking  vessels  up  to  300  feet  long. 

c.  Theatr.  A  structure  of  planks  erected  above 
the  stage  and  supporting  the  mechanism  for  the 
manipulation  of  drop-scenes,  etc.     (So  F.  gril.) 

1886  H.  S.  JENNINGS  Stage  Gossip  69  The  'gridiron'  is 
the  name  for  a  number  of  planks  running  at  a  great  height 
above  the  stage  from  R,  to  L.  1887  Standard  13  Sept.  6/4 
Did  the  magistrates  inspect  what  is  known  as  the  '  grid- 
iron' —  the  place  immediately  over  the  stage? 

4.  Short  tot  gridiron  pendulum. 

1793  SIR  G.  SHUCKBURGH  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  88 
The  pendulum..  is  a  compound  gridiron  composed  of  five 
rods. 

5.  Short  for  gridiron  manoeuvre,  etc.  :  A  naval 
manoeuvre  in  which  the  paths  taken  by  the  vessels 
suggest  the  form  of  a  gridiron. 

1893  Daily  News  26  June  6/1  In  executing  the  '  gridiron  ' 
movement  the  vessels  would  at  times  be  very  close  to  each 
other.  1894  Times  yt  July  8/1  The  Admiral  felt  justified  in 
twice  putting  it  [the  fleet]  through  the  much-discussed 
evolution  known  as  the  'gridiron'. 

6.  attrib.  zn&  Comb.'.  gridiron-floor  =  sense  30; 
gridiron  pendulum,  a  compensation  pendulum 
composed    of  parallel    rods  of  different  metals  ; 
gridiron   valve,  a   sliding  valve   in   which   the 
cover  and  seat  are  both  composed  of  parallel  bars 
with  spaces  between  them. 

1881  L.  WAGNER  Pantomimes  57  From  the  flies  a  ladder 
communicates  with  the  *gridjron-floorj  at  the  very  roof  of 
the  stage,  frequently  at  a  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
above  the  footlights.  1751  ELLICOTT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII. 
492-3  Your  pendulum  takes  off  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold 
as  well  as  either  the  ^gridiron  pendulum  (as  it  is  commonly 
called)  or  the  quicksilver  pendulum.  1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in 
Orr's  Circ.  Set.,  Chem.  115  Another  means  of  avoiding  this 
source  of  error  is  the  gridiron  pendulum.  .  —  an  invention  of 
Harrison.  1867-770.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  vni.  771  Grid- 
iron compensation  pendulum.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mtck.t 
*Gridiroit  valve. 

Gri'diron,  v.  [f.  GRIDIRON  sb.]  trans.  To 
mark  with  parallel  lines  or  a  pattern  suggesting 
the  form  of  a  gridiron  ;  said  esp.  of  railways  with 
reference  to  their  appearance  on  a  map. 

1857  E.  M.  WHITTY  Friends  Bohemia  II.  34  Newland  has 
been  a  blessing  to  the  country,  .and  gridironed  the  country 
with  railways.  1867  Miss  BRADDON  Birds  of  Prey  v.  ii. 
(1868)  246  A  breakneck  gallop  across  dreary  fields  gridironed 
with  dykes  and  stone  walls.  1887  HISSEV  Holiday  on  Road 
i.  17  Railways  have  gridironed  the  land  all  over. 

Grie,  variant  of  GBEE  sb^ 
Qriebe,  obs.  form  of  GREBE. 
Griece,  variant  of  GR&CE,  steps. 
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ieced  (gnst;,  a.     Her.     [f.  griece,  variant  of 

t-E  4-  -ED  ^.]     =  DEGRADED///,  a.2 
Oriede,  obs.  form  of  GKEED  sb. 
Grief  (griT),  sb.  PL  griefs.     Forms  :  3-5  gref, 
4-6  greffe,  grefe,  greve,  4-7  greef^e,  (5  greyf, 
griff(e,  5-6  gryef(f,  6  greiff,  6-7  greif(e),  (8 
greaf; ,  5-7  griefe,  5-  grief.  Also  //.  4-6  groves, 
(5  -ys)j  5~7  greeves,  6-7  greives,  grieves,     [a. 
OF.  grief )  gref  vnasx..)  vbl.  sb.  f.  grcvcr  to  GUIEVK. 
The  form  with  v  in  the  sing,  may  be  from  OK. 
grieve,  greue  fcm.,  of  the  same  etymology.] 

•fl.  Hardship,  suffering;  a  kind,  or  cause,  of 
hardship  or  suffering.  Obs. 

a.  1225  Ancr.  R.  392  Ne  muhte  he  mid  lesse  gref  habben 
ared  us?  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17228  Iesu..wit  mi  flexsli  lust 
to  fill  forget  i  oft  bine  greues  grill.  138*  Wvci.n--  i  Esdr. 
ii.  29  To  kingis  greeues  ben  born  in.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Shipntaiis  T.  127  Tel  me  of  youre  grief  Parauenture  I  yow 
may  in  youre  meschief  Consejlle  or  helpe.  1435  MISYN 
Fire  of  Love  i.  ix.  17  }>e  pore  in  body  with  hongyr,  |  ir^t, 
cald  &  nakydnes  &  ober  greuys  of  \ns  warld  is  noyed. 
CX44O  Bone  Flor.  1245  Syr,  ye  muste  wende  home  wyth 
me..Hyt  schall  turne  yow  to  no  grefe.  a  1450  Fysshynge 
w.  Angle  (1883)  2  Suche  grevys  &  meny  o£er  the  hunter 
hapeth.  c  1550  Disc.  Common  Weal  Eng.  (1893)  2  That 
gentlemen  feele  moste  greef  by  this  derthe.  1575  Gamm. 
Gurton  v.  i,  If  it  be  counted  his  fault,  besides  all  his 
greeues  When  a  poore  man  is  spoylcd,  and  beaten  among 
theeues  Then  I  confess  my  fault  herein.  1616  W.  HAIG 
Let.  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  vii.  (1881)  156  Pardon  a  poor  man 
much  distracted  with  the  grief  of  this  place  [the  tolbooth], 
i7»a  DE  FOE  Plague  (1756)  182  Want  of  Breath,  Fear, 
Anger,  Vexation,  and  all  the  other  Griefs  attending  such 
an  injurious  Treatment. 

•fSL  Hurt,  harm,  mischief  or  injury  done  or 
caused  by  another  ;  damage  inflicted  or  suffered  ; 
molestation,  trouble,  offence.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  91  Neuer  bifor  in  Wales 
was^on  so  grete  greue.  1340-70  Alex,  fy  Ditto1.  50  Whan 
bei  sien  the  seg  wip  so  manyc  ryde,  pei  were  agrisen  of  his 
grym,  and  wende  gref  tholie.  1390  GOWKR  Conf.  II.  324 
His  moder  wiste  well  she  might  Do  Tereus  no  more  greve 
Than  slee  his  child,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xii.  53  Cryst 
saue  vs  flfrom  alle  myschefys.  .ffrom  those  mens  grefys  That 
oft  ar  agans  vs.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  ^  To  be  venged  for 
dammage  or  griefe  done  by  another.  15x3  DOUGLAS  sB'teis 
XHI.  i.  25  To  implor  forgifnes  of  all  greiff.  1584  POWEL 
LloytPs  Cambria  354  These  be  the  greefes  done  by  the 
Englishmen, 

t  b.  A  wrong  or  injury  which  is  the  subject  of 
formal  complaint  or  demand  for  redress ;  =*  GRIEV- 
ANCE i  b.  Also,  a  document  containing  a  formal 
statement  of  the  grievance.  Obs. 
In  quot.  1839  prob.  a  mere  Gallicism. 
L-  1420  LYDG.  Assembly  Gods  47  That  Diana  and  Neptunus 
myght  haue  audience  To  declare  her  greefe  of  the  gret 
offence  To  theym  done  by  Eolus,  whereon  they  compleynyd. 
1471  Presentm.  Juries  m  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  22  Thes  are 
(X1  grefis  J>t  xij  men  fendes  defectyffe.  1502  ARNOLDS  Chron. 
(1811)  p.  xvii,  The  answere  by  my  Lorde  of  Wynchestere 
vnto  y*  greffe  of  my  Lorde  off  Glocetyre.  1538  in  Vicary's 
Anat.  1,1888)  App.  HI.  iii.  159  It  ys  agreed  that  the  War- 
deyns.  .shalbe  here  vpon  tuysday  next  commyng,  &  there 
shewe  theyre  gryeff.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  11^,  iv.  iii.  42  The 
King  hath  sent  to  know  The  nature  of  your  Griefes.  1605 
Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  274  A  meetinge  shalbe  had  here  that 
the  Burgesses  may  then  prefer  theyr  greifes.  a  1651  CAL- 
DERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  III.  725  The  greeves 
which  Secretary  Walsingham  presented  to  the  King.  [1839 
Times  30  Mar.  in  Spirit  Metrop.  Conserv.  Press  (1840)  T. 
126  For  the  settlement  of  more  solid  and  lasting  griefs  be- 
tween the  nations,  measures  of  corresponding  magnitude 
and  decision  must  be  reasonably  executed.] 

f3.  Gravity,  grievousness  (of  an  offence).  Obs. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxx.  262  Some  of  the  foresayde 
prysoners  he  put  to  deth,  and  some  he  dishereted,  after  y 
grefe  of  theyr  offense. 

f4.  Feeling  of  offence  ;  displeasure,  anger.   Obs* 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8405  (Cott.)  J?of  salamon  mi  sun  be  yong 
He  es  wis  and  o  redi  tung,  bat  neuer  serued  grefe  ne  grame. 
(71340  Ibid.  7663  (Trin.)  And  efte  be  fend  ful  of  greef 
Trauailed  be  Icyng  to  mischeef.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  6440  For 
all  the  grefe  of  bo  grekes,  &  be  grete  bronge,  Was  no  led 
might  hym  let,  bof  horn  lothe  were.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis 
i.  i.  18  Is  thair  sic  grief  in  hevinlie  myndis  hie?  1335  BP. 
SHAXTON  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  Strype  Eccl.  Hfem.  I.  App.  Ixi. 
149  Yet  perceive  I  right  manifestly  your  grief  towards  me. 
c  1570  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  245  He  spoke  not  thois 
wordes  in  any  greiff,  but  rather  in  boorde.  c  1573  Ibid.  261 
Hard  the  said  Rauffe  caule  the  said  Rosse  slave  in  greiff. 

fb.  Phrases.  To  take  in  (on,  to)  grief:  to  take 
offence  at :  see  also  AGBIBP.  To  fake  grief  -with. 
(a  person):  to  be  displeased  with.  Without  grief  \ 
without  being  offended  or  annoyed ;  without  grudg- 
ing. Obs. 

c  1300,  etc.  [see  ACRIEF],  c  132$  Deo  Gratias  35  in  E.  E. 
P.  (1862)  125,  I  prey  be  take  hit  nouht  in  greue.  f  1340 
Cursor  M.  10967  (Laud)  Zakarie  seid  with-outyn  greve 
Thise  tydyngges  may  I  not  leve.  c  1400  Gamelyn  313  And 
seide  ae  be  welcome  without  any  greue .  c  1420  Sir  A  madace 
xxx,  Code  Sirs,  take  no}te  on  greue,  For  ?e  most  noue  take 
5our  leue.  e  1430  Syr  Tryam.  119  That  ys  me  wondur  lefe, 
Wherefore  taketh  hyt  to  no  grefe.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasi'i, 
Par.  Matt.  xiii.  36X43  Jesus  without  any  griefe  [L.  nihil 
gravatus]  declared  it  playnely.  a  1553  —  Royster  D.  v.  iv. 
(Arb.)  82,  I  beseech  you,  take  with  me  no  greefe :  I  did  a 
true  man's  part,  not  wishyng  your  repreefe. 

f  5.  A  bodily  injury  or  ailment ;  a  morbid 
affection  of  any  part  of  the  body ;  a  sore,  wound  ; 
a  blemish  of  the  skin  ;  a  disease,  sickness.  Ods. 

1398TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  A*,  v.  Ixiv.  (1495)  182  Somtyme 
the  greyffes  of  the  &kynne  come  of  a  cau*e  that  u  wythin. 


GRIEF. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  in.  x.  153  Nature  may  not  Miffre  ..  the 
•odcyn  agrauacions  nc  griefs,  of  whiche  by  thevr  folyes  tlicy 
trauaylle  nature.  1542  BOORDE  Dyttnry  xxxii.  (1870)  305 
For  suche  thynges  causyth  the  grefe  [epilepsy]  to  come  the 
ofter.  '  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  (1585)  Fviij,  To  put 
away  the  wrinkles  out  of  the  face  and  all  other  greefe.  1561 
TURSI-.R  Baths  Pref.,  In  the  tyme  of  bat  hinge  in  cerlayne 
men  ccrtayn  grefes  and  diseases  aryse.  1567  HAKMAN 
Caveat  (1879)  55  Fayre  skynned  withoute  anye  spot  or 
greffe.  1579  LVTE  Dodoetts  i.  Ixx,  104  The  seede  ..  is  good 
to  be  straked  or  applied  unto  hoate  griefes  of  the  joynls. 
1606  KRYSKETT  Civ.  Life  5  Rather  to  preuent  sicknesse, 
then  for  any  present  griefe,  I  had  . .  begunne  a  course  to 
take  some  physicke.  1691  WOOD  A  th.  Oxon.  1 .  392  Cancerous 
Vlcers  also  seise  on  this  part  (the  Lipp)  &c.  This  grief 
hastned  the  end  of . .  Mr.  Harriot.  1706  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
4200/4  Off  Leg  Joint  above  the  Fetter-lock  large,  hard 
swell'd,  old  Grief.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  /W,  A 
Swelling  and  Grief  like  unto  this,  breeding  between  the 
Clees  of  the  Cattle. 

trans/.  1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  23  Theophrastus  affirmed, 
that,  by  Musike,  griefes  and  diseases  of  the  Minde.  .might 
be  cured. 

fb.  The  seat  of  disease  ;  the  diseased  part ;  the 
sore  place.  Obs. 

1577  FRAMPTON  Joyful  News  u.  (1596)  36  The  Leaues  of 
this  Tabaco  being  laid  hotte  vpon  the  griefe  . .  taketh  away 
the  paines  therof.  1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  n.  cxxxi.  434 
Mixe  these  with  vinegar,  and  apply  it  to  the  griefe.  16*4 
CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  \\.  34  For  swellings,  .they  vse  small 
peeces  of  touchwood  . .  which  pricking  on  the  griefe  they 
burne  close  to  the  flesh. 

1 6.  Physical  pain  or  discomfort.   Obs, 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  81  Clawe  he  his  backe 
that  feeleth  itche  or  greue.  1544  PHAER  Regim.  Life  (1553) 
F  vij  b,  The  griefe,  which  the  pacient  feleth  in  his  backe. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scat.  in.  184  Mair  throuch 
start  and  dolour  of  mynd,  than  throuch  greife  of  his  woundes. 
1608-33  BP.  HALL  Medit.  (1851)  09  The  tenderness  of  the 
part  adds  much  to  the  grief,  xoix  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i. 
iii.  u,  ii,  Hardnes  and  grief  in  the  left  Hypocondry. 

7.  Mental  pain*  distress,  or  sorrow.  In  mod. 
use  in  a  more  limited  sense :  Deep  or  violent 
sorrow,  caused  by  loss  or  trouble  ;  a  keen  or  bitter 
feeling  of  regret  for  something  lost,  remorse  for 
something  done,  or  sorrow  for  mishap  to  oneself 
or  others. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allzt.  P.  A.  86  The  adubbemente  of  bo  downez 
dere  Garten  my  goste  al  greffe  for-jete.  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  247^  So  glad  was  he  banne,  bat  na  gref  vnder  god 
gayned  to  his  ioye.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13957  Vltxes.  .With 
gronyng  and  greue  gert  hym  to  stynt.  1413  Pilgr.  Sow  ft 
(Caxton  1483)  iv.  xx.  66  How  may  myn  eyen  . .  Restreyne 
them  for  to  shewen  by  wepjmg  Myn  hertes  greef.  1554 
COVERDALE  Hofe  Fait/if,  xxxi.  (1574)  221  Tediousnesse  and 
grefe  runneth  customably  with  saturation  or  fulnesse.  1568 
H.  B.  tr.  P.  Martyr's  Comm.  Rom.  ix.  237  b,  Griefe  (as 
sayth  Cicero  . .)  is  a  dissease  which  vexeth  the  mind,  and  it 
is  taken  by  reason  of  the  euill  which  semeth  to  be  already 
at  hand,  and  to  be  present.  1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jnl.  v.  iii. 
zii  Griefe  of  my  Sonnes  exile  hath  stopt  her  breath.  i6ia 
CHAPMAN  Wide/owes  T.  Plays  1873  III.  54  Then  Grieues 
that  sound  so  lowd,  proue  alwaies  light.  163*  LITHGOW 

Trow.  v.  198  Before  my  arrivall  in  Aleppo,  the  Caravan,  .was 


grief  and  there  is  a  methodical  grief.  1756  BURKE  Subl.  < 
B.  i.  Vj  If  the  object  of  pleasure  DC  ..  totally  lost.. a  passion 
arises  in  the  mind,  which  is  called  grief.  1760-7*  H.  BROOKE 
Fool  of  Quality  (1809)  II.  112  Mrs.  Tirrel-.was  plentifully 
pouring  forth  her  tears.. for  grief  of  having  found  him  in 
that  condition.  1817  BYRON  Manfred  i.  i.  9  Grief  should 
be  the  instructor  of  the  wise.  i8ai  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Basil 
v.  iii,  Woman's  grief  is  like  a  summer  storm,  Short  as  it 
violent  is.  1883  OUIDA  Wanda  I.  36  Their  father  died  of 
grief  for  his  eldest  son.  1888  F.  HUME  Mad.  Midas  i.  i,  He 
aid  not  show  much  outward  grief. 

Personified.     i8»  B.  CORNWALL  Flood  of  Thessaly  \\.  281 
Joy  is  slow  believed,  where  grief  hath  lived  Long  a  familiar. 
b.  A  cause  or  subject  of  grief. 

1535  COVERDALE  Prov.  xvii.  25  An  vndiscrete  sonne  is 
a  grefe  [so  16x1]  vnto  his  father.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill. 
57  A  time  there  was,  ere  England  s  griefs  began,  1886 
RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  v.  167  As  fate  would  have  it,  they  had 
the  one  grief  of  having  no  children. 

8.  a.  Phr.  To  come  to  grief:  to  meet  with 
disaster;  (Sporting]  to  have  a  fall ;  to  fail,  prove 
abortive.  So  to  bring  to  grief.  Chiefly  colhq. ', 
somewhat  rare  in  dignified  use. 

1854  THACKERAY  Neiveowes  I.  x.  107  We  drove  on  to  the 


SHORTER  in  WlUf*'t  Reg.  Aug.  4  A  People's  College,  .was 
founded  at  Nottingham,  but  speedily  came  to  grief.  1873 
Punch  25  Jan.  41/1  The  third  Empire  .  .brought  France  to 
grief.  1883  BLACK  Shandon  BelU  xxvii,  He  pointed  out 
where  the  coal-smack  had  come  to  grief.  1885  J.  MARTINEAU 
Types  Elk.  Theory  I.  139  His  logic  came  to  grief. 

b.  Sporting.     Accidents  in  steeplecbasing  or  in 
the  hunting-field.     Also  in  Golf  (see  quot.  1897). 

1891  Sportsman  28  Feb.  (Farmer),  The  flag  had  scarcely 
fallen  than  the  grief  commenced.  1897  Encycl.  Sfort  I.  473 
Grief,  when  a  player  has  played  his  ball  into  a  hazard  of  any 
description  he  is  said  to  be  in  grief.  1898  Si.  James's  Can. 
15  Nov.  6/i  [A  pace  sufficient]  to  test  the  condition  of  horses 
and  their  riders  and  to  bring  about  a  considerable  amount 
of  grief. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  grtef- 
•drop.  b.  objective,  as  grief-drinking  adj.  c. 
instrumental,  as  grief-bowed,  -distraught,  -dulled, 
-exhausted,  -harmonised,  -inspired,  -oppressed,  -rent, 
•shot,  -worn  adjs.  Also  grief-muscles,  a  name 
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GBIEF. 

given  by  Darwin  to  certain  muscles  concerned  in 
the  facial  expression  of  grief. 

I83o  MARY  Howirr  Mariers  Pilgr.  xi.  iii.  2  'Grief-bowed 
and  labour-spent.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Duchess  Marbm, 
He  in  sooth  is  "grief-distraught.  ?<ri6oo  Distracted  hmf. 
H.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  J'l.  III.  203  Charactred  on  everye  syde 
Of  the  *griefe  drinkinge  paper.  1838  ELIZA  COOK  World 
vii.  i  Though  the  eye  may  be  dimmed  with  Us  'grief-drop 
awhile  rti6o3  F.  DAVISON  in  Farr  .S1.  P.  Eltz.  11845)  II. 
iio  My  *erief-dull'd  heart.  1768  C.  SHAW  Address  Night- 
ftSaayfi}  Till  welcome  death  ..  Shall  kindly  stop  my 
'grief-exhausted  breath.  1827  HOOD  Hero  f,  Leander  !xi.\, 
Though  heretofore  I  have  but  set  my  voice  To  some  long 
sighs,  *grief-harnionized.  1764  Oxford  Sausage  77  The 
•grief-inspired  Muse.  1871  DARWIN  Emotions  vii.  185  Cases 
of  Hypochondria,  in  which  the  "grief-muscles  were  persist- 
ently contracted.  1824  T.  FENBY  Four  Temperaments  iv.  i, 
"Grief-oppressed,  unhappy  man.  1647  HERRICK  Hcsperidus 
(1869)  419  To  show  a  heart  *grief-rent.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v. 
i.  45  As  a  discontented  Friend,  *greefe-shot  With  his  vnkmd- 
nesse.  1859  K.  CORNWALLIS  New  World  I.  202  He  looked 
"grief-worn. 

t  Grief,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  3  greif, 
4  grefe,  greue,  greeffe.  [a.  OF.  gref:-L.  gravis 
(also  grief:— L.  * grevis,  later  form  of  gravis, 
influenced  by  leiris  light)  heavy,  GRAVE.] 

A.  adj.  Grievous,  grave ;   troublesome,  oppres- 
sive ;  (of  armour)  ?  formidable. 

a  1300  Cursor  Jlf.  27986  pis  sin  . .  it  es  sua  greif  and  god 
wit  gan  t>at.  .it  files  par  it  es  don  or  said.  1303  R.  BHUNNE 
Handl.  Synite  10262  Here  synne  ys  grefe  bat  bryngep  a 
trew  man  on  a  pefe.  ^1330  —  Chron.  (1810)  138  If  It  so  be, 
of  Scotlond  skape  a  thefeTs  till  Inglond  He,  als  a  felon  grefe. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  166  For  it  is  an  unwise  vengeaunce, 
Which  to  none  other  man  is  lefe.  And  is  unto  him  selye  grefe. 
c  1440  Gaw.  $  Gol.  1262  Lordis  laught  thair  lands..  And 
graithit  thame  to  the  gait,  in  thair  greif  geir.  15*0  Ctvctott's 
Ckron.  Eng.  in.  21  b/i  Whiche  worke  he  ended  in  2  yere 
and  4  monethes  and  that  with  greve  impedymentes. 

B.  adv.  Grievously,  excessively. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3044  Hir  nose  . .  was  nobly  shapyn,  . . 
Nognt  growen  to  grete  ne  to  grefe  smalle.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  xxiv.  112  He  fell  greeffe  seke  [F.  ilcheusteii  mala- 
die]  and  feled  wele  bat  he  myght  nojt  couer  of  bat  sekeness. 

Griefful  (grf  f,ffil),  a.  Forms :  4  greful,  5-7 
greefull,  6-8  grieffull,  (6  grefull,  grefTul, 
grieful(l,  gre(e)fe-ful,  griefeful(l,  grievefull', 
6,  9  griefful.  [f.  GBIEF  sli.  +  -FUL.]  Painful, 
sorrowful ;  t  grievous. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  15184  (Gott.)  Bot  bis  dede  was  seld  ful 
dere,  be  mening  }eit  lastis  bi  Sere,  wid  a  greful  \Cott. 
greithful]  uengance.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix. 
251  The  wounde  of  Rycharde  was  soo  greefull  to  see  that  it 
was  pyte  to  beholde.  c  1530  LD.  BERNERS  Artft.  Lyt.  Bryt. 
(1814)  20  It  is  grefull  to  me  to  leue  your  companye.  1561 
NORTON  &  SACKV.  Gorboduc  i.  i.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  07  And  nowe 
the  daie  renewes  my  griefull  plainte.  1603  MARSTON  An- 
tonio's Rev.  n.  iii,  The  most  greefull,  despairing,  wretched 
[etc.].  (11649  DRUMM.  or  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jos.  ///,  Wks. 
(171 1)  42  To  deliver  this  grief-full  body  to  the  rest  of  a  desired 
grave.  1741  COLLINS  Ode  to  Fear  27  The  grief-full  Muse 
address 'd  her  infant  tongue.  1868  BROWNING  Ringtf  Bk.  vi. 
704  The  same  great,  grave,  griefful  air.  1882  Daily  News 
21  Apr.  5/7  The  stern  reality  of  a  griefful  parting. 

Hence  Grie  ffully  adv. 

111400-50  Alexander  973  (Dublin  MS. I  And  grettes  for 
hym  als  grefully  [AshtH.  MS.  greuously]  as  he  hym  gettyn 
bed.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sicilians' s  Comm.  153  He  is  in  dede  very 
sory,  but  yet  taketh  the  matter  lesse  grelfefully,  forasmuche 
as  the  thinge  hath  fortuned  throughe  another  mans  faulte, 
and  not  his. 

[Griefhead:  see  List  of  Spurious  Words.] 

Griefless  (grilles),  a.  [f.  GRIEF  sl>.  +  -LESS.] 
Free  from  grief. 

I55»  HULOET,  Griefeles  or  sorowles.  1566  GASCOIGNE 
locastan.l,  1  graunte  I  can  not  grieflesse,  well  beholde  My 
fathers  pallace.  1843  Taifs  Mag.  X.  311  Unmurmuring, 
griefless,  watching.  1847^  S.  DOBELL  Musing  on  a  Victory, 
Grand  And  griefless  as  a  rich  man's  funeral.  1882  SWINBURNE 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse  6  The  griefiess  ghost  of  grief. 

Hence  Grie  flessness,  griefless  condition. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxxii.  3  Hee  betokeneth  not 
greeflesnesse  or  blockishnesse.  1574  tr.  Marlorat's  Apoca- 
lips  34  Greeflesnesse  is  thoughte  too  bee  a  signe  of  Desper- 
atenesse.  1886  SIDGWICK  Oittl.  Hist.  Ethics  ii.  §  16.  81 
The  grieflessness  which  the  sage  was  conceived  to  maintain 
amid  the  worst  tortures. 

tGrie-fly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  GBIEF  a.  +  -LY^.] 
Grievously,  '  sadly '. 

1340-70  Alisaunder  490  Yee  beene  greefly  bigo,  but  grace 
you  falle.  Ibid.  904  Whan  I  was  greefly  bigo  with  a  grim 
people.  1577  T.  KENDALL  Flowers  of  Eplgr.  20  By  this 
my  troublous  toyle  and  grefe,  and  griefly  pinchyng  pame. 

[Oriefly,  a. :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words, .] 

t  Grie'fsome,  a.  06s.  rare-1,     [f.  GRIEF  sb. 

+  -SOME.  Cf.  GKIEVESOME.]  Causing  grief,  dis- 
tressing. 

1635  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  BanisKd  Virgin  209  He  re- 
solved .  .to  get  her  thence  to  some  other  place  lesse  griefe- 
tome  and  lesse  odious. 

Grieko,  variant  of  GREGO. 

Orien,  Grienesse,  obs.  ff.  GREEN,  GREENNESS 

Gries,  obs.  pi.  of  GKEE  sd.i 

Griese,  -ly,  obs.  forms  of  GRECE,  GRISLY. 

Grieshoch.  (gn-Jsx).  Sc.  Also  greeshoeh, 
grieschoch.  [a.  Gael,  grlosach  embers,  f.  grios, 
gris  heat.]  '  Hot  embers ;  properly  those  of 
peats  or  moss-fuel '  (Jam.). 

1802  SCOTT  Minslr.  Scott.  Bord.  I.  Introd.  83  Gang  a1  to 
your  beds,  Sirs,  and  dinna  put  out  the  wee  grieschoch 
(embers).  1818  —  Hrl.  Midi,  li,  I  saw  the  leaves  the 
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Hmmer.s  had  lain  on,  and  the  ashes  of  them  ;  by  the  same 
token,  there  was  a  pit  greeshoch  purning  yet.  1881  Miss 
LAKFAN  in  Mactii.  Mag.  XLIV.  386  From  the  grieshoch, 
which  was  as  she  had  left  it  that  morning,  she  perceived  the 
faintest  possible  glow. 

G-riesly,  obs.  form  of  GKISLY,  GKIZZLY. 

Griessing,  obs.  form  of  GBECING. 

Griest,  obs.  form  of  GRIST  sb.2 

Griesy,  variant  of  GRISY  Obs.,  grisly. 

Griet,  obs.  form  of  GIIEKT  v.'*t  GRIT  sb.^ 

t  Grie'vable,  a.  Obs,  [a.  OF.  grevable,  f. 
grever  to  GuiBVE.J  Causing  grief  or  pain  ;  dis- 
tressing, hurtful,  injurious. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  ii  There  is  a  vice  full  greyable  To 
him,  which  is  therof  coulpable.  c  1440  ASHBV  Diet.  Phil. 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  92/1089  It  is  of  goode  and  noble  discrecion. . 
That  can  suffer  aduer[si]tise  greueable.  1483  CAXTON  Gold. 
Leg,  426  b/2  The  waye  is  to  the  right  greuable  by  cause  that 
thou  knowest  not  the  contreye.  c  1500  Melusine  xxiv.  192 
Thinke  you  not  that  the  thinge  which  is  acustomed  of 
long  tyme  be  lesse  greuable  than  that  thing  which  is  newly 
lerned  ? 

Grievance  (g" -vans).  Forms:  4-6 grevaunce, 
(5  -awnce,  -ons),  4-7  grevance,  (5  -ans  e,  7 
greevauce),  6-  grievance,  [a.  OF.  gfevance^ 
grievance,  f.  grever  to  harm,  GRIEVE  :  see  -ANCE.] 

t  L  The  infliction  of  wrong  or  hardship  on  a 
person;  injury,  oppression;  a  cause  or  source  of 
injury.  Obs, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27823  (Cott.  Galba)  Couatyse  es  anc 
euil  syn  pat  mikel  greuance  gers  bygin.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Melib.  P  520  If. .  a  man  of  gretter  myght  and  strengthe  than 
thou  art  do  thee  grevaunce,  studie  and  bisye  thee  rather  to 
stille  the  same  grevaunce,  than  for  to  venge  thee.  1300 
GOWER  Conf.  III.  34  The  bodely  delices  alle..Unto  the 
soule  done  grevaunce.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5034  And  all 
giltes  (ben]  for-gyffen  &  greuans  of  old.  £1440  Pronip. 
Parv.  211/1  Grevawn[c]e,  or  offence,  or  trespace,  o_ffensa> 
aggra\va\mcn.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  f-roiss.  I.  cclxxxvi.  427 
The  frenchmen  kepte  good  company  with  their  prisoners, 
and  raunsomed  them  courtesly,  without  any  greuaunce  to 
them.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Song  3  Childr.  27  The  fire 
touched  them  not  at  al,  nor  payned  them,  nor  did  them  anie 
grevance.  1641  Protests  Lords  I.  4  To  the  great  and  uni- 
versal grievance  of  your  people.  1684  H.  MORE  Ansiv.  190 
To  the  much  grievance  and  oppression  of  the  people.  1790 
POPE  7/rWxxn.  159  The  Wife  with-held,  the  Treasure  ill-de- 
tain'd  (Cause  of  the  War,  and  Grievance  of  the  Land),  With 
honourable  Justice  to  restore.  1765  BLACKSTOKE  Ctnnm. 
L  vii.  244  If  the  consequence  of  that  exertion  be  manifestly 
to  the  grievance  or  dishonour  of  the  kingdom.  1768  STERNE 
Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  II.  127  (Le  Dimatiche)  Happy  people  ! 
that,  .sport  away  the  weights  of  grievance  which  bow  down 
the  spirit  of  other  nations. 

1 2.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  oppressed,  injured, 
or  distressed;  trouble, distress;  suffering, pain.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23083  In  mi  greuance  yee  did  me 
gode.  13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  2027  He  ..  tolde  hem  alle 
his  greuance.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr,  Coiisc.  2753  pai  sal 
haf  a  day  bare  Als  mykel  bitter  payn  or  mare,  Als  a 
man  mught  thole  here  of  penaunce  A  yhere  and  fele 
als  mykel  grevaunce.  £1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  7".  213 
AureliusHadde  loued  hire  best  of  any  creature..  But  neuere 
dorste  he  tellen  hire  his  greuance.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De 
Keg.  Princ,  1065  Pover*  hathe  in  hym  self  ynow  grevaunce, 
Withouten  that  that  man  hym  more  purchace.  14"  tr 
Secreta Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  196  Clothis,  wodde, 
and  colle . .  by  the  wych  he  myght  escape  wythout  empeyre- 
ment  the  grevaunce  of  the  wyntyr.  c  1460  Twtiftey  Myst. 
iii.  58  Sex  hundreth  yeris  and  od  haue  I  . .  liffyd  with  grete 
grevance.  c  1586  C'TRSS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxxi.  iv,  The 
moony  vapours  Shall  not  cast  any  mist  to  breed  thy  grev- 
aunce. 1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jul,  i.  i.  163  See  where  he 
comes. .  lie  know  his  greeuance,  or  be  much  denide. 
3,  A  circumstance  or  state  of  things  which  is  felt 
to  be  oppressive.  In  mod.  use,  a  wrong  or  hard- 
ship (real  or  supposed)  which  is  considered  a 
legitimate  ground  of  complaint;  something  to 
complain  of. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  HI.  viii.  147  The  fruytes  . .  ben  other- 
while  sonner  rype  in  one  yere  than  in  an  other,  and  more 
assured  of  tempestes  and  other  greuances.  1591  SHAKS. 
Tu<o  Gent,  iv.  iii.  37  Madam,  I  pitty  much  your  grieuances. 
1609  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  iv.  Ixxv,  Future  ill  On  present 
suffrings  bruted  to  aryse,  That  farther  grieuances  ingender 
will.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  v.  Wks.  (1847)  288/1  They  undid 
nothing  in  the  state  but  irregular  and  grinding  courts,  the 
maine  grievances  to  be  removed.  1661  BRAMHALL  Just 
Vind.  vii.  173  The  hundred  Grievances  of  the  German 
Nation  proposed  to  the  Popes  Legate.  1688  Col.  Rt-c. 
Pennsylv.  I.  226  As  to  y*  Request  of  y*  Assembly  for  Relief 
of  Grievances.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Abb£ 
Conti  17  May,  The  war  is  a  general  grievance  upon  the 
people.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xxxiii.  16 
One  Day  meeting  me  on  the  Green  near  the  Fort,  he  stopt 
me  to  relate  his  Grievances.  1795  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV. 
310  It  is  a  foolish  language,  adopted  from  the  united  Irish- 
men, that  their  grievances  originate  from  England.  1839 
KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng,  II.  42  They  sent  to  the  King  a 
statement  of  their  grievances.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
(1876)  II.  vii.  124  In  an  early  state  of  society  any  kind  of 
taxation  is  apt  to  be  looked  on  as  a  grievance.  1882  A.  W. 
WARD  Dickens  v.  112  The  length  of  Chancery  suits  was 
a  real  public  grievance.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persia  367 
On  being  troubled  by  a  pertinacious  clergyman  with  many 
grievances. 
1 4.  A  disease,  ailment,  hurt.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL./'.  PL  B.  xn.6i  Sapience. .swelleth  a  mannes 
soule,  Ac  grace  is  a  grasse  therof  The  greuaunces  to  abate. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  viii.  32  pai  schuld  neuer  hafe 
swilke  greuaunce  ne  disese  of  bam  mare,  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf 
Manhode  n.  xxiv.  (1869)  84  Al  be  it  she  hath  no  greuaunce, 
yet  hath  she  displesaunce.  1578  LYTE  Dodotns  i.  v.  ii 
Ulcers  and  grievances  of  the  mouth.  1634  W.  WOOD  New 


GRIEVE. 

Eng.  Prosp.  \.  iii,  Many  that  haue  come  infirme  out  of  Eng- 
land, retaine  their  old  grievances  still.  1761  MRS.  F.SHERIDAN 
Sidney  Bidulph  II.  279  The  Bath  surgeon  . .  declared  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  complaint  might  be  removed  without 
amputation,  adding,  that  it  was  owing  to  wrong  manage- 
ment that  the  grievance  had  gone  so  far. 

t  5.  Displeasure,  indignation,  offence.  To  take 
in  or  to  grievance^  to  lake  grievance  with  :  to  take 
offence  at.  Obs.  (Cf.  GRIEF  sb.  4  b.) 

c  1380  Sir  Fernmb.  258  Charlys  was  in  his  greuance, 
stondyng  among  his  feren.  c  1400  Yiuaine  fy  Gaw,  126,  I 
prai  the  tak  to  no  grevance  This  kene  karping  of  syr  Kay. 
1436  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  10757  Grace  dieu  . .  Wych  ys, 
sothly,  evele  apayd,  And  taketh  gretly  in  greuaunce  The 
maner  off  thy  governaunce.  1523  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel 
1257  Yet  sura  there  be  therewith  take  grevaunce,  And 
grudge  thereat  with  frownyng  countenaunce. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1860  Sat.  Rev.  IX.  304/2  They  are  the  men  who. .hold 
grievance-meetings  about  the  parson's  surplice.  1890  Spec- 
tator 2  Aug.,  The  grievance-mongers  will  gather  together. 
1896  Tablet  9  May  751  Those  spoilt  children  of  the  State 
. .  are  very  busy  just  now  in  grievance-making. 

Hence  f  Grie'vaucer ,  one  who  occasions  a 
grievance ;  one  who  gives  ground  for  complaint. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  xi.  xvii.  §  4  p  12  Now  no  day 
passed,  wherein  some  petition  was  not  presented  . .  against 
the  Bishops  as  grand  grievancers. 

Grieve  (gr/v),  sb.  Forms:  (sense  i)  i  grcefa, 
4  Sc.  greff,  6,  8  grove,  7  grceve,  7-9  greave ; 
Sc.  (sense  2)  6 greif,  greive,  8-  grieve,  (9greeve). 
[The  Sc.  and  northern  grieve  ( greve}  is  the  normal 
repr.  of  ONorthumb.  grdfa  =  \VS.  ger^fa  (see 
REEVE).  The  later  forms  under  i  a  are  literary 
adaptations  of  the  OE.  term,  prob.  under  the 
influence  of  the  northern  word.  Cf.  GRAVE  j£.3] 

1.  a.  A  governor  of  a  province,  town,  etc.    Now 
only  Hist.  —  SHERIFF,     t  b.  =  GRAVE  sb$    Obs. 

a.  c  950  Lindisf.  Go$p.  Matt,  xxviii.  14  Gif  Sis  jehered 
bid  from  Sen  groefa  [Rtisltw.  fceroefe]  We  5e-trewa5  him. 
—  Mark  xv.  5  Se  hselend . .  noht  jeondsuarede  sua:  ba^tte  (wet 
he  woere  awundrad  se  groefa  [Rushw.  groefa].  [c  1180  Leg. 
Edw,  Conf.  in  Thorpe  Laws  I.  456  Greve  autem  nomen  est 
potestatis ;  apud  nos  autem  nichil  melius  videtur  esse 

3uam  prefecture.    Est  enim  multiplex  nomen ;  greve  enim 
icitur  de  scira,  de  wapentagus,  de  hundredo,  de  burgis, 
de  villis.]    a  1400  Burgh  Laws  xix.  ( Sc,  Stat.  I),  pe  borow 

§reff  [orig.  prxpositus}.  1629  DfcKKERZuwrf.  Tempe  (Percy 
oc.)  42  In  the  time  of  Edward  Confessor,  the  chiefe  ruler 
of  the  citty  was  called  Reeve,  Greeve,  or  Portreeve.  1708 
Temtes  ae  la  Ley  374  Greve,  Przepositus,  is  a  word  of 
Authority  and  signifies  as  much  as  Comes  or  Vicecomes. 
1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1845)  II.  xiv.  346  The 
instrument  states  . .  that  the  bishop,  with  the  aid  of  the 
greave  or  sheriff,  should  extirpate  all  heathenish  super- 
stitions. 

l>.  1537  Par,  Ace.  Ecclesfield^  Boroyd  off  our  lady  grcvys 
to  y"  befl  castyng,  xx§.  Off  y*  same  urevys  to  y»  Organs, 
&c.  vj".  viijd.  1607  in  Morehouse  Kirkburton  fy  Graves/iip 
of  Holme  137  Against  which  day  the  Greave  did  command 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Austonley  to  appear  the  tyme  above 
said. 

2.  Sc.  and  north.  The  overseer,  manager,  or  head- 
workman  on  a   farm;   a  farm-bailiff.     (See  also 
quot.  1893.) 

c  1480  HKNRYSON  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  151  This 
awstrene  greif  answerit  angirly,  For  thy  cramping  thow 
salt  baith  cruke  and  cowre.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xiu. 
Prol.  161  Tyte  on  his  hynis  gaif  the  greif  a  cry,  Awaik  on 


1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  361  There  is  a  number  of 
gneves,  inspectors  and  overseers  appointed  in  every  little 
district.  1814  SCOTT  Diary  6  Aug.  in  Lockhartt  He  has 
got  a  ploughman  from  Scotland  who  acts  as  grieve.  1842 
H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farrn  (1851)  II.  611/2  The  grieve's  time 
may  be  fully  occupied  elsewhere.  1868  Perthsh.  yrnl.  18 
June,  The  Grieve  on  Westhall  will  show  the  Farm.  1893 
Northumbld.  Gloss.>  Grttve,  Grieve,  an  overseer,  an  under- 
steward.  It  is  generally  applied  to  a  resident  agent  who 
has  charge  of  property  in  his  locality. 

Grieve  (gr/v),  v.  Forms :  3-6  greve,  (4 
greven,  grevye,  grevi,  greife),  4-5  gref,  4-6 
grewe,  5  greyyn,  grefe,  5-6  Sc.  greif(f,  4-7 
greeve,  (7  grive),  6-  grieve,  [a.  Y. grever:— 
popular  L.  *grevdre  (see  GRIEF  a.}  =  class.L. 
gravartj  f.  gravis  heavy,  GRAVE  «.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  press  heavily  upon,  as  a  weight ; 
to  burden.  Only  in  pass,  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  260  Nime^  ye  hede  bet  youra  herten  ne  by 
ygreued  ne  y-charged  of  glotounie  ne  ol  dronkehede.     1382 
WYCLIF  Matt,  xxvi.  43  And  eftsone  he  came,  and  foonde 
hem  slepynge  ;  forsothe  her  e^en  weren  greued.     —  i  Tim. 
v.  1 6  If  ony  feithful  man  hath  wide wis,  vndir  mynistre  he  to 
hem,  that  the  chirche  be  not  greuyd. 
fb.  To  make  heavy.  Obs.  rare"1. 
1382  WYCLIF  i  Mace.  viii.  31  Whi  hast  thou  greeuyd 
[L.  gravastz]  thy  3ock  vpon  cure  freendis? 

1 2.  Of  persons  :  To  harass,  trouble,  vex,  gall  by 
hostile  action;  to  oppress;  to  do  wrong,  hurt,  or 
harm  to.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11815  Clerkes..bat  hulde  wi|>  sir 
simon,  he  greuede  rnanion.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4076  (Gott.) 
Enuye  bai  had  til  him  sua  strang,  pai  soght  him  ay  to  greue 
with  wrang.  1340  Ayenl'.  39  |?e  uatse  playneres  bet  iiiake(?  be 
ualse  bezechinges  and  zecheh  be  ualse  . .  wytnesses  . .  nor  to 
greui  obren.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  204  Alle  that  lakketh 
vs  or  lyeth  vs  oure  lorde  techeth  vs  to  louye  And  001131  to 
greuen  hem  that  greueth  vs.  r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxi. 
229  Als  long  as  ?ee  ben  bounden  to  gedere..in  Loue,  in 


GRIEVE. 

Trouthe,  &  in  gode  Accord  no  man  schall  ben  of  powere  to 
greue  }ou.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  101  To  vse  and 
kepe  honeste  lyf,  and  to  loue  and  kepe  in  ryght  his  peple, 
and  not  greue  them  as  Roboam  dyd.  1:1450  Merlin  186 
Moche  thei  greved  the  hethen  peple  with  alle  theire  power. 
ijia  Act  4  //en.  VIII,  c.  i  §  i  Notlier  pile  blokhouse  ne 
Bulwork  is  made  to  greve  or  annoye  theym  at  their  landyng. 
15*3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xlvii.  68  The  whiche  garyson 
hadde  greuyd  sore  the  towne  of  Cambray.  1559  Mirr. 
Alag.,  Owen  Glcndour  xiv,  To  greve  our  foe  he  quyckely  to 
me  sent  Twelve  thousand  Frenchmen.  1616  R.  C.  Times' 
Whistle  IV.  1506  What  will  he  doe  to  thee,  which  seekst  to 
grieve  With  an  oppressours  hand  the  innocent !  1651  HOBBES 
Lct'iatli.  i.  iv.  13  Seeing  nature  hath  armed  living  creatures, 
some  with  teeth,  some  with  horns,  and  some  with  hands,  to 
grieve  an  enemy,  it  is  but  an  abuse  of  Speech,  to  grieve  him 
with  the  tongue. 

absol.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7233  pare  es  nan  sagret  mai  greif 
Als  traitur  dern  and  priue  theif.  1393  LANGL,  P.  PI.  C. 
xir.  134  Loue  is  a  lykynge  thyng,  and  loth  for  to  greue. 

t  b.  Of  non-personal  agents  :  To  bring  trouble 
or  harm  to  (a  person);  to  cause  damage  to  (a 
thing).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7072  fat  werre  bat  greued  al  bath  ner  and 
ferr.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  71  Our  fredom  that  day 
for  euer  toke  be  leue,  For  Harald  it  went  away,  his  falshed 
did  vs  greue.  1300  GOWER  Con/.  II.  215  He  shall  wel  finde 
his  covetise  Shall  sore  greve  him  ate  laste.  1:1440  York 
Myst.  xxii.  54  per  was  neuere  dede  bat  euere  he  dide  |>at 
greued  hym  warre.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  n.  xxxi.  127  Adam 
was  deceyued  by  thapple  that  he  etc,  whiche  greued  alle 
humayne  lignage.  1541  Lam.  $  Piteous  Treat,  in  tfarl. 
Misc.  (Malham)  I.  235  That  no  tempeste  of  the  see  maye 


f  3.  To  do  bodily  hurt  or  harm  to  (a  person) ;  to 
injure  (a  thing)  materially.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  App.  X.  6  Her  lib  kenelm  of  his 
heuede  bireued  J?at  boru  his  soster  &  be  stiward  so  was 
igreued.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  20960  (Fairf.)  [>e  nedder  of  venum 
bat  was  strange  no$t  him  greued  wib  hir  stange.  1390  GOWER 
Con/.  III.  115  There  [i.  e.  Egypt]  no  stormy  weder  falleth, 
Which  mighte  greve  man  or  beste.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husl>. 
iv.  2A  Whan  tyme  is  hoot,  putte  on  hem  [vines]  softe  at  cue 
Good  water  oft,  that  they  may  ete  and  drinke,  And  bolde 
hem  vppon  hoot,  that  myght  hem  greue.  1483  CAXTON  Gold. 
Leg.  213/1  She.  .lete  make  a  strong  poyson  and  gaf  it  to  hir 
brother  But  god  kepte  hym  y*  it  neuer  greuyd  hym.  a  1550 
Christis  Kirke  Gr.  xv,  They  girnit  and  lait  gird  with  grainis, 
Ilk  gossip  uder  grievit,  1610  GUILU&I  Heraldry  i.  viii.  34 
Alwaies  (saith  Sir  John  Froysard)  by  right  of  Armes  a  man 
ought  to  grieue  his  Enemy.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  H.  ix, 
The  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave,  The  noble  stem  they 
cannot  grieve. 

fb.  absol.  To  be  materially  hurtful  or  harmful. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  VH.  xviii.  (1495)  235  Colde 
thynges  greue,  and  heete  helpe  yf  the  teeres  comen  of  out- 
warde  cause.  1523  FITZHERB.  Hush.  §  20  There  be  diuers 
maner  of  wedes,  as  thistyls,  kedlokes,  dockes  . .  these  be 
they  that  greue  mooste.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843) 
39  As  manye  things  are  necessarie  and  needefull  in  man's 
Fyfe,  so  taking  in  excesse  and  out  of  season  annoy  and  grieue 
much. 

f4.  To  cause  bodily  discomfort  or  pain  to  (a 
person) ;  to  affect  with  pain  or  disease.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  422  Hwon  je  beoS  i-leten  blod,  $e  ne 
schulen  don  no  bing,  beo  breo  dawes,  bet  ou  greue.  c  1290 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  105/147  Euere  sat  bis  Maide  stille ;  it  [the 
torture]  ne  greuede  hire  no-bing.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1:734 
Lauerd,  bis  es  a  mikel  hete,  It  greues  vs,  it  es  sua  grete. 
Ibid.  15657  pair  eien  war  greued  sua  wit  grete.  c  1375  Sc, 
Leg.  Saints^  Paulus  759  Hisbrethhymgrewit  mar  &  mare. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  ti.  n  That  the  Smelle  scholde  not 
greve  men  that  wenten  forby.  c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees) 
4120  pe  same  bolnyng  ban  him  greued.  1485  CAXTON  Gold. 
Leg.  70  b/i  He  had  so  moche  heere  on  his  heed  that  it 
greuyd  hym  to  here.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  i 
Helth..is  the  state  of  the  body,  wherein  we  be  neyther 
greyed  with  peyne,  nor  lette  from  doinge  our  necessary 
businesse.  1544  PH\ttRegim.Li/e  (1545)  Fvij,Somtymesit 
[the  liver]  is  greued  by  bloud  into  [read  in  to]  moche  abound- 
ance,  or  by  cholerik  humours.  1572  BOSSEWELL  A  rmorie  HI. 
1 7  This  manner  of  Shooe . .  greuetn  not,  or  vexeth  the  wearer 
thereof  on  his  feete.  1589  COGAN  Haven  Health  cxciv.  (1636) 
177  Cholerick  fumes,  which  both  inflame  the  body  and  grieve 
the  head.  1592  WEST  ist  Pt.  Symbol.  §  102  A,  Al  maner  of 
diseases,  griefes  and  sorances  wherewith  the  said  H.  is  now 
infected,  grieued  or  trobled  in  y^  raines,  bladder  [etc.]. 
[1781  COWPER  Coicversat.  600  A  Christian's  wit  is  inoffensive 
light,  A  beam  that  aids  but  never  grieves  the  sight.] 

absol.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  13  It  is  a  blessed 
thinge  to  faste,  for  the  more  harme  it  dothe  the  faster,  the 
more  is  the  merit . .  for,  and  the  fast  greued  not,  hit  were  not 
merit. 

5.  To  affect  with  grief  or  deep  sorrow,  f  Formerly, 
in  wider  sense :  To  vex,  trouble,  or  oppress  men- 
tally ;  to  cause  pain,  anxiety,  or  vexation  to ;  to 
annoy. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  236  ?if  be  ueonde  mid  fondunge  greueS  be 
sore,  bu  greues t  him  hwonbu  etstondest  a  busend  siSe  more. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  2920  (Cott.)  Abraham  went  him  on  be 
morn  To  bat  sted  ..  And  sagh  bat  [  —  what]  can  him  sare 
greue.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  79  His  grase  and  his 
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not  [Gr.  M*)  AuimT«]  the  holy  Spirit  of  God.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  L.  ii.  887  Griev'd  at  hU  heart,  when  looking  down  lit:  saw 
The  whole  Earth  fill'd  with  violence.  1712  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Lett,  (i860  I.  200  People  are  seldom  very  much 

frieved..  at  misfortunes  they  expect.  1747  DODDKIDCE  Life 
'of.  Gardiner  41  He  was  grieved  to  see  human  nature 
prostituted  to  such  low  and  contemptible  pursuits.  18331)1. 
MARTINEAU  Charmed  Sea  i.  6  The  spirit  of  Taddeus  was 
grieved  as  much  by  his  sister's  injustice  as  by  his  own 
remorse.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  74  He  was  grieved  by 
the  corrupt  speech  of  his  s>on. 

With  adv.    1860  PUSKY  Mi*.  Proph.  24  The  Holy  Spirit 
they  have  grieved  away. 


72  ^ougbe  staale  from  me ;  bat  soore  me  greuis  ;  Age  steeleb 
on  me  bobe  day  and  ny$te.  1525  LD.  BERNKRS  Froiss.  II. 
clx.  [clvi.  ]  439  This  synne  greued  greatly  the  conscience  of  the 
duke  of  Irelande.  a  1533  —  Hnon  xcv.  309  Y«  losse  of 
his  good  horse  greuyth  hym  more  than  the  losse  of  all 
his  men.  1573  G.  HARVKY  Letter-hit.  (Camden)  3,  I  had 
cause  to  be  greeved  at  it.  1611  BIBLE  Jo/t»  xxi.  17  Peter 
was  grieued  (Gr.  «'Avmj0ii],  because  he  said  vnto  him 
the  third  time,  Louest  thou  me?  —  Epk.  iv.  30  Grieue 


F"  P>  P*  I.  89  And  greue  Jou  nothmge  at  this  songe,  But 
euer  make  mery  ^our  selue  amonge.  1530  PALSGK.  575/1, 

I  greve  my  selfe  more  with  the  felowe  than  he  is  worthe. 

b.  impen.  or  quasi-/////^;-j.   with  subject  it  or 
a  substantive  clause. 

c  1230  HaliMcid.  33  3if  J>u  him  muche  luuest  &  he  let  lutel 
to  J>ehitgreueo  be.  a  1300  Cursor  AL  10443(6011.)  It  greuys 
me  wonderly  sare,  I  se  be  leudy  ma  suilk  care.  ?  1370  Root. 
Cicyle6i  Megrevyth  no5t.  c  1380 Sir  Fcrumb.  262  Wel  sore 
him  greuede  pat  be  kyng  was  angred  for  ys  sake,  c  1430 
SyrCcner.  (Roxb.)  4130  I'o  part  from  hir  it  wold  him  gref. 
1530  PALSGR,  575/1  It  greveth  me  to  se  hym  in  this  case. 
1590  SI-KNSER  /'.  O.  n.  x.  29  That  nought  him  griev'd  to 
beene  from  rule  deposed  downe.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.L.\. 
ii.  22  Oh  my  deere  Orlando,  how  it  greeues  me  to  see  thee 
weare  thy  heart  in  a  scarfe.  1611  BIBLE  Ruth  i.  13  It 
grleueth  me  much  for  your  sakes,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
is  gone  out  against  met.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  84 
Pare  off  the  nnde,  which  is  so  beautiful,  as  it  grieves  us  to 
rob  the  fruit  of  such  an  ornament.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria 
II.  163  Much  did  it  grieve  the  friends  of  that  gentleman  to 
see  him  [etc.].  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxv.  239 
It  really  grieves  me  to  have  you  be  so  naughty, 

f  6.  To  make  angry ;  to  provoke  to  anger  or  re- 
sentment ;  to  incense,  offend.  Also  pass.,  To  be 
angry  with.  Qbs. 

a\yM  Cursor  M.  1227  (Gott.)  For  Jrai  him  greued  {Cott. 
warryed,  Fairf.  wrabet]  wid  hair  dedis  He  bairn  forsoke  in 
all  bair  nedis.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  302  Now  god  in  nwy 
to  Noe  con  speke,  Wylde  wrakful  wordej  in  his  wylle 
greued.  c  i^oCvrsorAL  18317  (Trin.)  Him  to  greue  \G$lt. 
greme]  hit  is  ful  grille.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A,  vn.  216,  '  I 
wolde  not  greue  god ',  quod  Pers,  '  for  al  the  gold  on 
ground '.  1426  AUOELAY  Poems  8  God  and  mon  thou  schalt 
never  greve.  1:1460  Tffvmeley  Myst.  xxx.  128,  I  had  ieuer 
go  to  rome  yei  thryse  on  my  fete  Then  forto  grefe  yonde 
grome,  . .  he  lokys  full  grisly.  1535  BP.  SHAXTON  Let.  to 
Cromwell  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  Ixi.  151  Be  not 
grieved  with  them  that  for  christen  love  admonish  you,  and 
even  pray  for  you.  1535  COVERDALE/V  lxxvii[i],  40  O  how 
oft  haue  they  greued  him  in  the  wildernesse  ?  How  many 
a  tyme  haue  they  prouoked  in  the  deserte?  [1611  How  oft 
did  they  prouoke  him  in  the  wildernesse:  and  grieue  him 
in  the  desert.  (The  second  vb.  in  the  Heb.  usually  means 
1  to  distress,  afflict '.)] 

impersonal.     1390  GOWER   Con/.    III.    246    It  had   hem 
greved  Ayein  a  folk,  which  thanne  hight  The  Gabiens. 
t  b.  refl.  To  grow  angry.   Obs.  . 

«377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  Prof.  139  Thanne  greued  hym  a 
gofiardeys  a  glotoun  of  wordes.  Ibid.  vn.  318  He  greue th 
hym  a3emes  god,  and  gruccheth  a3eines  resoun. 

*f*  7.  intr.  To  feel  annoyance  or  anger.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5949  Quen  pharaon  sagh  rest  and  stund, 
His  nert  wex  gret  and  gan  to  greue.  cj.^oParl.  Three 
Ages  182  This  gome  alle  in  graye  greued  with  this  wordes, 
And  sayde,  '  felowe.  .bou  formes  full  3erne.'  I  hid,  194. 

8.  To  feel  grief;  to  be  mentally  pained  or  dis- 
tressed; to  sorrow  deeply.  Const.  at>  fort  over, 
or  to  with  inf.,  occas.  with  cognate  obj. 

13. .  [see  GRIEVING  vhl.  sb.  2],  1598  TOFTE  in  Skaks.  C. 
Praise  25  They  seemde  to  grieve,  but  yet  they  felt  no  care. 
1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  in.  viii.  214, 1  doe  sadly  grieue, 
and  inly  vexe,  To  viewe  the  base  dishonour  of  our  sexe. 
1647-8  COTTERELL  Davild's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  10  They  exceed- 
ingly grieved  to  see  him  so  much  fallen.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
xi.  754.  \(&\Contempl.  State  Mann.  iv.  (1699)  163  Let  those 
grieve  and  be  melancholy  who  have  no  hope  of  Heaven.  1816 
BYRON  Ckilde  Harold  i  n.  27  Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er 
grieves,  Over  the  unreturning  brave.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci 
iv,  iv.  n,  I  grieve  thus  to  distress  you,  but  the  Count  Must 
answer  charges  of  the  gravest  import.  1830  TENNYSON 
Song,  'A  spirit  haunts  ii,  My  whole  soul  grieves  At  the 
moist  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves.  1882  H.  S.  HOLLAND 
Logic  4-  Life  (1885)  119  We  cannot  grieve  the  holy  grief 
that  comes  only  to  the  pure  in  heart.  1884  PABAMMfif 
22  He.. grieved  for  the  gentle  young  wife  who  had  been 
taken  from  him. 

trans/.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  i,  The  long- 
haunted  bower,  where  the  nightingale  grieves,  a  1861  T. 
WOOLNER  My  Beautiful  Lady  (i&ty  58  To  you  the  wind 
but  sobs  and  grieves  Wailing  with  the  streaming  leaves. 

b.  trans.  To  feel  or  show  grief  at  or  for;  to 
regret  deeply,  poet. 

1598  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  xvi.  152  Sorrow  doth  utter 
what  it  still  doth  grieve.  1622  FLETCHER  Sea  Voy.  i.  i, 
Most  miserable  men,  I  greive  their  fortunes.  1676  DRYDEN 
Aurengz.  iv.  i.  1577  'Tis  little  to  confess  your  Fate  I  grieve. 
1718  PRIOR  Solomon  ii.  46  Till  from  the  Parian  isle,  and 
Libya's  const,  The  mountains  grieve  their  hopes  of  marble 
lost.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  vn.  207  Howe'er  the  noble,  suff'ring 
mind,  may  grieve  Its  load  of  anguish,  and  disdain  to  live. 
1871  BROWNING  Balaustion  530  Nor  any  dipt  locks  strew 
the  vestibule,  Though  surely  these  drop  when  we  grieve  the 
dead. 

Grieve,  var.  GREAVE!  06s.;  obs.  f.  GnEAVE2. 

Grieved  (grfvd),  ///.  a.    [f.  GRIEVE  v.  +  -ED1.] 

f  1.  Harassed,  troubled,  oppressed.  Obs. 

1627  DRAYTON  Agincourttetc.  68  The  greened  people  thus 
their  iudgements  spend,  Of  these  strange  Actions  what 
should  be  the  end.  1681  (title)  The  Sad  and  Lamentable 


GRIEVING. 

cry  of  Oppression  and  Cruelty  in  the  City  of  Bristol.  Re- 
lating to  the  persecution  of  certain  disMMitin^;  nrutestariK  in 
Mime  pas^igt:*  most  notorious  to  the  grieved  inhabitants  of 
the  said  City. 

b.  (Usu.  following  the  sb.)  =  AUUKIEVKD  2.  ?O6s. 

1621  ELSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  App.  (1870)  136  To  resti- 
tucion  of  certain  t:  persons  greved.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc,  Govt. 
Eng.  i.  xxiv.  (1739)  41  In  case  of  injustice  or  error,  the  party 
grieved  had  liberty  of  appeal.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III. 
160  The  usual  application  of  this  forfeiture  is  either  to  the 
party  grieved,  or  else  to  any  of  the  king's  subjects  in  general. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  ted.  2)  II.  60  The  person  grieved  may 
1  relieve  himself. 

t  2.  Afflicted  with  pain  or  disease.  Obs. 

1577  Vicary's  Anat,  Ep.  Ded.  (1888)  3  Those  poore  and 
greeucd  creatures  .  .  do  kiiowe  the  profile  of  thi»  Art  [Ana- 
tomy] to  be  manyfolde.  1590  BAKKULCH  Meth.  Phisick  211 
You  must  sprinckle  the  grieued  place  with  old  vineger  and 
oile  of  roses  mixed.  1612  WOOUALI.  Sitrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653) 
3  Use  wine  and  hony  to  foment  the  grieved  part.  1689 
MOVLK  Sea  Chyrurg.  n.  xviii.  72  Foment  the  grieved  part 
with  hot  Spiritits  vttii  Communis. 

f3.  Irritated,  incensed,  made  angry.   Obs. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  6537  (Trin.)  So  greued  \other  texts 
mengedj  he  wex  in  his  mode  He  my^t  saye  euel  ne  gode. 
c  1400  Sfge  Jerusalem  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  31/553  As  greued  grif- 
founs  bci  girden  in  samen  Spokly  her  ^peres.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  211/2  Grevyd,  or  a-greuyd  yn  wrethe,  ag- 
gravatits. 

4.  Affected  with  grief;  vexed,  afflicted,  troubled 
or  distressed  in  mind. 

1586  Q.  ELIZ.  in  LeycesterCorr.  (Camden)  209  Your  grievid 
andwoundid  mynd  hath  more  nede  of  comfort  then  reproof. 
1604  MIDDLETON  WrVcA  iv.  i.  (1778)  76Thegrievedst  lady  that 
was  ere  be-sett  With  stormes  of  sorrowes,  or  wild  rage  of 
people.  1633  p-  FLETCHER  Poet.  Misc.  130  Sleep  grieved 
heart  and  now  a  little  rest  thee.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  28 
Sometimes  towards  Eden  .  .  his  grievd  look  he  fixes  sad. 
1738  LILLO  Marina  n.  i.  25  Her  griev'd  Sire  Shall  curse  the 
cruel  fates.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzt  i.  i,  I  do  not  wonder  you 
are  too  grieved  to  listen  to  reason  now.  1896  Daily  News 
21  Apr.  6/6  The  grieved  mother  buffered  several  strokes  of 
apoplexy. 

Hence  Ctrie'vedly  adv.,  t  Grie'vedness. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ii.  19  The  spirit  of  greeved- 
nesse  and  the  broken  or  sory  hart.  1892  Century  Mag.  June 
267  'Ain't  that  child  to  sleep  yet?'  she  asked  grievedly. 

t  Grie'vement.  06s.  nonce-wd.  In  7  griev- 
ment.  [f.  GRIEVE  v.  +  -MENT.]  A  hurt,  injury. 

1708  T,  WARD  Eng.  Re/,  i.  92  His  Battels  won  and  great 
Atchievments,  Wounds,  Bruses,  Bangs,  and  other  Griev- 
ments. 

Griever  (grrvai).    [f.  GRIEVE  v.  +  -KRI.] 
f  1.  One  who  molests  or  troubles  another  ;  the 
causer  of  a  grievance.  Obs. 

1598  FLOHIO,  Grauatore.  .a  grieuer.  1625  TURNER  Let.  to 
the  Speaker  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  '•  219»  '  chose  out 
some  few,  not  because  they  were  greater,  or  more  known 
Grievances,  but  because  they  did  seem  to  direct  us  to  find 
out  the  Griever,  or  the  first  Cause.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  <V 
Subj,  207  If  any  feel  himself  grieved,  molested  or  inquieted 
.  .the  same  molesters,  grievers  or  inquesters  \sic\.  .have  and 
incur  the  pains  and  punishments  contained  in  the  statute. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  that  grieves  or  distresses. 
1641  HAMMOND  Chr.  Ohlig.  Peace  vii.  (1649)  173  There  is 

not  a  sinne  .  .  a  greater  waster  of  conscience,  griever  and 
quencher  of  the  spirit. 

3.  One  who  feels  or  shows  grief. 

1819  CRABBE  T.  of  Hall  xx.  287  Nor  should  romantic 
rievers  thus  complain.  1852  TUPPER  Proverb.  Philos.  363 
riever  at  neglect,  hear  me  to  my  comfort. 

4.  One  who  has  a  grievance,  nonce-use. 

1830  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  253  But  the 
grievers  who  are  aggrieved  by  the  grievances  shall  not  ad- 
journ or  alter  time  or  place  of  meeting. 

Grieveship  (gr/'-vfip).  [f.  GRIEVE  s6.  +  -SHIP.] 
A  district  under  the  charge  of  a  grieve. 

1711  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.S.)  III.  138  Clifton,  a  free 
Grieveship,  within  the  Maner  of  Coningsbrough.  1883 
Longnt.  Mag.  Apr.  646  The  sheriff,  or  highest  county  official, 
is  really  the  shire  grieve;  and  the  county  is  a  gneveship. 
1897  J.  C.  HODGSON  Hist.  Northumbld.  IV.  76  The  grieve- 
ships,  which  are  now  seven  in  number,  are  in  almost  all 
respects  similar  to  the  townships  of  other  parishes. 

t  Grie*vesome,  «.  Obs.  [f.  GRIEVE  v.  +  -SOME. 
Cf.  GRIEFSOME.]  Distressing,  painful.  Hence 
Grie-vesomeness. 

1568  H.  BULLINGER  tr.  P.  Martyr's  Comm.  Rom.  ix.  237  b, 
Anye  misfortune,  that  is  not  customable  grieuesome  [printed 
grieuosome]  vnto  vs.  1583  T.  WATSON  Centurie  of  Loue 
Ixiv.  (Arb.)  TOO  Layinge  open  the  long  continued  grieue- 
somnesof  his  misery  of  Loue.  Ibid.  Ixxxv.  121  With  grieu- 
soinc  wars,  with  toyles,  with  storms  betost. 

Grieving  (g^'vin),  vbl.  s6.  [f.  GRIEVE  v.  + 
-ING!.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GRIEVE. 

1.  From  trans,  senses  of  the  yb.  :  The  act  of 
causing  grief,  f  oppressing,  troubling,  paining,  etc. 
t  Also,  a  painful  affection  of  the  body  (obs.). 

1175  BARBOUR  Bruce  viii.  510  All  the  lafe  .  .  He  tuk,  and 
gat  ihame  dispending,  And  send  thame  hamc,  but  mar 
greving.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviii.  ix.  (1495) 
759  The  serpent  Ophites  hath  as  many  manere  of  brennynges 
and  greuynges  as  he  hath  speckles  and  colours.  Ibid.  xix. 
xliv.  886  It  bredilh  many  greuynges  in  ihc  body,  c  1400 
Destr.  7>vy8535  Comaundand  batcomly,  asluskynd  fader, 
By  all  hor  goddes  so  gret,  &  greuyng  of  hym,  )>at  he  fare 
shuld  ne  ferre,  ne  the  feld  entre.  15*3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss. 
I.  ccccxxviii.*752  The  noblemen  and  men  of  warre..  to  be 
payed  their  wages,  without  greuynee  of  any  parte  of  the 
kynges  treasar.  1617  HIF.RON  ll'As.  II.  230  To  the  grieuing 
of  the  godly.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  fed.  3)  I.  v.  297 
There  was  nothing  .  .  but  grieving  of  the  folk  and  spending 
of  money  and  emboldening  of  their  foes. 
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GRIEVING. 

2.  From  intr.  senses  :  The  act  of  feeling  or 
showing  grief,  etc.  t  To  ia^'  '"  grieving,  to  be 
displeased  or  aiij>ry  (obs.}. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  159  Depe  in  uiydoungoun  ber  doel 
euer  dwcllez,  Greuing,  &  grelyng,  &  gryspyng  harde.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  8800  (Trin.)  If  we  durst  say  ?ou  sir  kyng  bat  ;e 
toke  not  in  greuyng.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Elisa  11.  x,  A 
helplesse  griefs  sole  joy  is  joylesse  grieving.  1677  GII.I-IN 
Dtunoiiol.  (1867)  450  To  be  under  continual  grievings  be- 
cause of  miscarriages,  so  that  other  things  of  outward  en- 
joyment  cease  to  be  pleasing.  1711  STEELE  Spcct.  No.  95 
f  3  Tears  shed  without  much  Grieving.  1834  K.  M  .  M°CHEYNE 
in  Mem.  (1872)  I.  34  What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  see  the 
first  grievings  of  the  awakened  spirit.  1862  G.  MEREDITH 
Mod.  Love,  etc.,  Juggling  Jerry  iii,  Easy  to  think  that 
grieving  's  folly,  When  the  hand  's  firm  as  driven  stakes  ! 

Grieving  (grrvin),  ppl.  a.  [f.  GBIEVE  v.  + 
-INO  ^.J  a.  That  causes  grief,  pain,  or  annoyance. 
b.  That  feels  or  expresses  grief. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  i.  xxii.  28  All  bese  temporall  godes 
bij»  .  .  more  grevinge  ban  esynge,  for  bei  are  neuere  had 
wiboute  besynes  and  drede.  1611  BIBLE  Ezck.  xxviii.  24 
There  shall  be  no  more  a  pricking  briar  vnto  the  house  of 
Israel,  nor  any  grieuing  thorne.  1711  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843) 
1  1.  593  The  ship  went  off  sooner  than  I  expected,  which  was 
not  a  little  grieving  to  me.  1791  ANNA  SEU-ARD  Lett.  (1811) 
III.  54  If  not  so  grieving,  it  is  more  mortifying.  1807 
CRADBE  Parish  Reg,  in.  786  His  grieving  kin  for  Rodger's 
smiles  applied.  1873  L.  FERGUSON  Discourses  10  Your 
spiritual  condition  is  such  as  to  be  grieving  to  the  Spirit. 
Hence  Orie'Tingrly  adv.,  in  a  grieving  manner. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  i.  i.  87  Greeuingly  I  thinke,  the 
Peace  betweene  the  French  and  vs,  not  valewes  The  Cost 
that  did  conclude  it.  1891  F.  M.  WILSON  Primer  on  Brown- 
ing 125  She  is  leaving  James  Lee  grievingly. 
Grievous  (graves),  a.  Forms  :  4-6  grevous, 
(4  -os,  -es,  5  -ows,  -ose,  ?-ours,  ?-est,  6  -us),  4 
grefeous,  5  greivos,  grewo(u)s,  6  greveous,  6-7 
greevous,  7  (9  dial.)  gr;i)evious,  6-  grievous. 
Also  5  grawous,  gravewis.  [a.  OV.grevoi,  •(o)us, 
-eus,  f.  grever  to  GRIEVE.  With  the  forms  grawous, 
gravewis,  cf.  OF.  graveus  (rare),  med.L.  gravosus, 
It.  and  Sp.  gravoso.] 

t  1.  Pressing  heavily  upon  a  person  (or  persons), 
burdensome,  oppressive.  In  later  use  only  of 
public  burdens  or  grievances.  Obs. 

Such  collocations  as  grievous  burden  survive  in  occasional 
use,  but  the  adj.  is  apprehended  in  sense  5. 

13.  .  Barlatn  ff  'Jos.  167  3if  ber  any  ping  be  bat  greuous 
is  to  be,  &  we  togedir  ben,  be  lyjter  it  schal  be.  1382 
WYCLIF  i  Kings  xii.  4  The  moost  greuous  ?ok  that  he  hath 
putte  on  to  vs.  —  Matt,  xxiii.  23  Tho  thingis  that  ben 
greuouser.  .of  the  lawe.  1426  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  10  pe 
charge  is  to  me  full  bevy  and  grevous.  1531  TINDALE  Exp. 
John  (1537)  74  Hys  commaundementes  are  not  greueous. 
1550  LATiMER-iVr/H.  at  Stamford  l.  go  Christ  came  to  bring 
us  out  of  .  .  a  greater  burthen  and  a  more  greeuouser 
burthen,  the  burthen  of  sinne.  1593  BILSON  Govt.  Christ's 
Ch.  322  Your  discipline  is  farre  greeuouser  to  the  faithful!. 
1611  BIBLE  i  Kings  xii.  4  Thy  father  made  our  yoke  grieuous: 
now  therefore,  make  thou  the  grieuous  seruice  of  thy  father 
..  lighter.  1663  MARVELL  Corr.  xlii.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  91 
A  Committee  is  also  inspecting  all  illegal!  patents,  and 
rievous  to  the  subject.  1666  //vVr".  Hi.  II.  i88The  committee 
ave  voted  the  Canary  Company  grievous,  illegal,  and  a 
monopoly.  1765  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  I.  iii.  35 
Mr.  Dudley's  short  administration  was  not  very  grievous. 
[1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  90  The  High  Commission 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  grievous  of  the  many 
grievances  under  which  the  nation  laboured.] 

t  b.  Of  a  task  :  Heavy,  arduous,  difficult.  Ots. 


g 
h 


so  muche  is  the  more  gretter  the  merite.  a  1450  Paslon 
Lett.  No.  75  1. 97  It  will  be  right  gravewis  to  him  to  heite  of 
his  hurt,  he  is  so  sore  streken.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxtonl 
Dicta  1 08  It  is  a  greuos  thing  to  conquere  them  [Royaumes], 
yet  is  it  a  more  greuours  &  more  chargeable  to  kepe  them 
wel. 

t  c.  Of  penalties,  punishment,  indignation : 
Falling  heavily  upon  one ;  heavy,  severe.  06s. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvn.  77  So  for  hus  glotonye  and 
grete  synne  he  hab  a  greuous  penaunce.  1422  tr.  Secreta 
Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  160  God  ther-of  toke 
greivos  vengeaunce.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt. 
xvin.  92  Let  this  be  the  greuousest  punishment  emong  you. 
1564  HAWARD  Eutropius  vii.  72  He  woulde  not  lightlye 
punyshe  anye  . .  with  anye  grevouser  penaltye  then  by 
banishment  only.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  iv.  12  Signifying 
his  own  grievous  indignation  against  me.  1659  D.  PELL 
Impr.  Sea  146  War  is  a  thing  that  punishes  men,  with  the 
greatest,  and  grievousest  punishments  that  can  bee. 

t  d.  Of  persons :  Causing  trouble  or  annoyance 
to  others;  oppressive.  Of  an  assailant:  Pressing 
hard  on.  Ots. 


owne  people  he  was  rough  and  greevous,  and  hatefull  unto 
s  rangers.     1600  HAKLUYT  fay   III.  847,  I  do.  intreat  you 
all  to  forgiue  me  in  whatsoeuer  I  haue  bin  grieuous  vnto  you. 
e.  Of  a   complaint :    Pressing   heavily  on  the 
person  complained  of.     (In  later  use  merely  inten- 
sive or  associated  with  sense  5  or  6.) 
"553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  36  Mouinge  greuous 
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complayntes  agayust  them  before  the  King  of  Spaine.  1 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  487  The  complaints  I  heare  of  thee, 
are  grieuous.  a  1715  UUKNKT  Own  Time  1  1724)  I.  370  They 
raised  a  grievous  outcry  for  the  want  of  a  National  Synod 
to  regulate  our  worship  and  government.  1871  MORLEY 
Curlyle  (1878)  175  There  is  the  .same  grievous  complaint 
against  the  time  and  its  men  and  its  spirit. 

2.  Of  things,  events,  accidents,  etc.  :  Bringing 
serious  trouble  or  discomfort;  having  injurious 
effects  ;  f  causing  hurt  or  pain.  (Now  only  with 
mixture  of  sense  5  —  '  grievous  to  think  of  —  quali- 
fying intensively  a  sb.  denoting  something  painful 
or  injurious.) 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1565  And  ba,  bat  with  swylk  gyses 
God  greves,  Sail  fall  in  many  grevos  myscheves.  £  I374CHAU- 
CER  lioeth.  i.  pr.  iv.  8  (Camb.  MS.)  By-twixen  wikkcd  folkes 
and  me  han  ben  greuos  descordes.  1535  COVEHDALE  Heb. 
xii.  ii  No  maner  chastisynge  for  the  present  tyme  semeth 
to  be  ioyous,  but  greuous  [also  1611  and  1881  ].  1549  (  '11  1.1:1; 
Hurt  Sedit.  (1641)  43  Can  we  not  look  for  a  grievouser 
and  perillouser  danger  then  the  plague  is?  1604!'.  WRIGHT 
Passions  v.  iv.  253  The  greater  perill,  or  grievouser  eyill 
incurred  by  the  gift,  encrease  the  goodnesse  and  valuation 
of  the  gift.  1612  WOOUALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  3  We 

e  daily  many  grievous  Fractures  healed  without  it  [the 


see  daily  many  gr 
Trapan].      1751  J 


51  JORTIN  Semi.   (1771)  I.  iii.   43    We  ar 
t  grievous  inconveniences  would  follow  suc 


there  told  that  g 

rigorous  methods.  1864  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Sev.  Stor.  281 
Emile  was  laboring  under  a  grievous  delusion.  1870  BRYANT 
Iliad  I.  i.  22  Wide-ruling  Agamemnon  may  perceive  How 
grievous  was  his  folly. 

f  b.  Hurtful  or  injurious  to  something.  Obs. 

1398  TSEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  v.  (1495)  193  Chyldren 
desire  thynges  that  is  to  theym  contrary  and  greuous. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  123  For  colde  ys  most  greuest 
to  bonys  &  to  pannycles  pat  beb  woundyde. 

f  c.  Offensive  to  the  senses  ;  having  a  bad  taste, 
smell,  etc.  Obs. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens.  i.  xxx.  43  It  is  also  of  a  very  grievous 
savour.  «7S»  }.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  App.  277  The 
Sheriff  is  required  to  visit  and  inspect  such  Room,  and  to 
disallow  or  prohibit  the  Use  of  the  same,  in  case  it  shall 
appear  to  be  grievous  or  unhealthy. 

t  d.  loosely.    Excessively  great  or  strong.  Obs. 

1632  LITHGOW  Traa.  iv.  153  And  the  forequarters  and  head 
they  throw  into  a  grievous  fire.  Ibid.  v.  193  A  great  Torrent 
.  .that  maketh  a  greivous  noyse  night  and  day. 

3.  Of  a  disease,  wound,  or  pain  :  Causing  great 
suffering  or  danger  ;  acute,  severe.    Now  rare. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  100/5  On  Dame  Eutice  cam  a  sik- 
nesse  :  swibe  greuous  and  long.  Four  Jer  he  hadde  gret 
pine.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  2910  And  bat  syght  es  a 
payn  ful  grevous  ;  For  be  devels  er  swa  foul  and  ydous. 
c  1380  Sir  Fcrumb.  499  He  hadde  a  greuous  wounde. 
1471  RIPLEY  Contp.  Alch.  vi.  xv.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  164 
Wyth  grevose  throwys.  <  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  III. 
293  Thes  grawous  peynes  make  me  ner  mad  !  1552  Bt. 
Com.  Prayer,  Prayer  Plague,  Thys  plague  and  greuouse 
sickenesse.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  x.  501  A  world  who  would 
not  purchase  with  a  bruise,  Or  much  more  grievous  pain  1 
1683  SALMON  Doron  Med.  i.  2984  The  Leprosy  is  a  more 
grievious  Disease.  1865  R.  W.  DALE  Jevj.  Temp.  v.  (1877) 
58  Thesufferings  of  Christ  were  grievous.  1879  J  .  M.  DUNCAN 
Lc-ct.  Dis.  Women  xxxiii.  (1889)  273  The  disease  ..  is  not 
considered  grievous  enough  to  secure  a  bed  in  the  hospital. 

4.  Of  a  fault,  crime,  sin,  etc.  :  Involving  a  grave 
degree  of  guilt,  deserving  heavy  penalties.    In  later 
use  chiefly  with  stronger  sense  :  Atrocious,  flagrant, 
heinous.     Now  only  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26451  A  sin  of  vnkindnes.  .bat  als  greues 
es  [fair/,  bat  iiij  sa  mikil  greuouse  is]  Als  all  his  ober  sinnes 
ware,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sertn.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  240  Of  al  synnes 
bat  now  Ben  bis  is  moost  perelouse  and  grevous.  1395 
Remonslr.  agst.  Rom.  Corrupt.  (1851)  14  Auarice  and 
symonie  ben  greuosere  synnis  in  him  thanne  is  bodili  forni- 
cacioun.  1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  xxxviii.  Wks.  (1876)  57 
Have  we  not  commytted  many  more  greuouser  offences  than 
these  be?  1583  STUBBES  AIM!.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  41  We  see 
greeuous  crimes,  and  flagicious  facts  .  .  daily  committed. 
1601  [see  GRIEVOUSLY  i  b].  a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Kent.  (1688) 
96  Those  are  the  more  heavier  and  grievouser  sins  of  our 
Lives.  1683  Col.  Kec.  Pennsylv.  I.  87  A  Heynous  and 
Grevious  Crime.  1860  SALA  Lady  Cluster/.  Pref.  4  This 
little  book,  .has  from  first  to  last  one  grievous  artistic  fault. 

5.  Causing  mental  pain  or  distress.     Now  with 
narrowed  sense  :  Exciting  grief  or  intense  sorrow. 

i»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4140  At  tyme  of  midnijt  of  ke  nijt, 
him  mette  a  greuous  cas.  Him  bojte  he  sey  a  grislich  bere 
[etc.].  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxxix.  314,  I.  .was  assoyled 
of  alle  that  lay  in  my  Conscience,  of  many  a  dyverse  grevous 
poynt.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Esdr.  v.  21  After  seuen  dayes  it 
happened,  that  y«  thoughtes  of  my  hert  were  very  greuous 
vnto  me  agayne.  IS47-8  On/re  ofCommvnion  (1548)  B  j  b, 
The  remembraunce  of  them  is  greuous  vnto  vs.  1504  SHAKS. 
Rich.  Ill,  i.  i.  141  That  Newes  is  bad  indeed  .  .Tis  very 
greeuous  to  be  thought  vpon.  1691  PEPYS  Let.  9  Jan., 
Diary  (1879)  VI.  172,  I  would  have  come  at  you  the  other 
night  at  St.  Martin's  on  that  grievous  occasion,  but  could 
not.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  472  T  8  The  Pleasures  and 
Advantages  of  Sight  being  so  great,  the  Loss  must  be  very 
grievous.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFK  Myst.  Udolpho  xxx,  ft 
was  so  very  grievous  to  her  to  think  that  [etc.].  1833 
HT._  MAHTINEAU  Brooke  Farm  vii.  87  It  was  grievous  to 
see  in  a  short  time  how  poorly  they  lived. 

6.  Full  of  grief  ;  very  sad  or  sorrowful,  rare. 
^1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  I.  pY.  i.  3  (Camb.  MS.1  And  she, 

byholdynge  my  cheere,  bat  was  .  .  heuy  and  greuos  of 


1  urkish  hearts,  In  grievous  memory  of  his  father's  shame. 
1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  36  And  when  he  sees  you 
come  with  a  knife . .  to  kill  him,  he  vapours  out  the  grievousest 
sighs,  that  ever  you  heard  any  creature  make.  1828  HAW- 
THORXE  Fanihamc  ix.  (1879)  144  Women  . .  wearing  a  deep 


GBIEVOUSNESS. 

grievous  expression  of  countenance.  1893  Daily  Ncivs 
9  Jan.  5/6  All  the  while  the  grievous  mother  stands  by.  .and 
varies  the  dreary  tale  of  pecuniary  difficulty  by  telling  [etc.], 

7.  quasi-ct/z'. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  f-feit.  II ',  iv.  i.  17  He  cannot  come,  my  Lord 
He  is  greeuous  sick. 

Hence  Grie-voushead  [-UKAD]  =  GBIEVOUSNESS. 

13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS.  x.  47  Meur  wijj-outen 
greuoushed  And  Murie  wib_-outen  wyldehed.  1496  Dives  <V 
Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  vi.  xxiii.  271/2  Only  god  knoweth  the 
greuoushede  of  dedely  synne. 

Grievously  (grrvasli),  adv.    [f.  GRIEVOUS  a. 

+  -LT2.] 

1.  In  such  a  way  as  to  be  oppressive,  painful,  or 
hurtful  to  the  affairs,  person,  or  feelings  of  any  one  ; 
to  an  oppressive  or  injurious  extent.    (Chiefly  used 
with  words  implying  hurt,  harm,  wrong,  etc.,  and 
hence  tending  to  become  merely  intensive;  cf.  2.) 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Haadl.  Synne  6736  Ne  Lazare  asked  nat 
greuuslyke,  But  a  fewe  crummcs  for  to  pyke.  1340  HAM- 
POLE  Pr.  Consc.  4537  pan  sal  he  shew  grete  parsecucion  And 
grevusly  bam  tourment.  ^1380  WYCLIF  Stl.  H'ks.  III.  431 
Al  jif  he  semeb  grevousliche  unkynde  for  be  tyme.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  773  This  cursed  synne  anoyeth 
greuousliche  hem  that  it  haunten.  1472  Presetitm.  Juries 
in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  22  Grefesly  hurt  hem  of  parell  of  lii» 
dethe.  1483  Act  i  Rich.  Ill,  c.  6  §  i  Much  people  coming 
to  the  said  Fairs  be  grievously  vexed  and  troubled  by 
feigned  Actions.  1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  Vll,  c.  16  Preamble, 
Stanhop . .  lay  in  wayte  uppon  the  seid  sir  William  and 
hym  grevously  wouneded  and  maymed.  1509  FISHER  Funeral 
Serin.  C'tess  Richmond  Wks.  (1876)  300  The  moost  paynful 
crampessoo  greuously  vexynge  her.  1611  BIBLE  Matt.  viii. 
6  My  seruant  lieth  at  home  sicke  of  the  palsie,  grieuously 
tormented.  1657  R-  LIGON  Barbadoes  11673)  2"  The  In- 
habitants, .were  so  grievously  visited  with  the  plague.  1751 
JORTIN  Serm.  (1771)  V.  ii.  30  To  punish  the  offender  and  to 
afflict  him  more  grievously.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  II.  xv.  75 
He  had  seen  the  Greeks  Pressed  grievously  beside  their  fleet. 
fb.  Heavily;  with  a  heavy  penalty,  at  a  heavy 
or  high  rate ;  for  a  large  sum.  Obs. 

<ii34o  HAMPOLE  Psalter  i.  6  pai  sail  greuoslyere  be 
dampned  ban  hethen  men.  a  1500  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811) 
2ii  Yf  any  man  wer  taken  and  conuicte  of  takyng  of  veneri 
he  shalbe  greuously  redemed  if  he  haue  wherof  he  may  be 
redeemed.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  Ix.  361  Now 
then  we  shall  not  faile  to  be  y  grieuouslyer  condemned  if 
we  forget  our  God.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  ill.  ii.  85  The  Noble 
Brutus  Hath  told  you  Cxsar  was  Ambitious :  If  it  were 
so  it  was  a  greeuous  Fault,  And  greeuously  hath  Cajsar 
answer'd  it.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.  s.v.  Attaint,  He  shall 
be  imprisoned  and  grievously  ransomed  at  the  Kings  Will. 

2.  In  a  great  pr  serious  degree ;  heavily,  deeply, 
strongly,  exceedingly,  etc.    (In  early,  and  occas.  in 
mod.  use,  with  more  or  less  suggestion  of  the 
etymological  sense.) 

1340  Ayenb.  47  Hy  zenejeb  wel  greuousliche.  ciiSs 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  349  He  ne  hath  nat  doon  so 
grevously  a-mis.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vi.  21  He  had .. 
sworne  so  greuously  |>at  he  schuld  bring  it  to  swilke  a  state 
bat  wymmen  schuld  mow  wade  ouer  and  nojt  wete  baire 
kneesse.  c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884)  25  And  hym  offendyth 
no  thyng  more  greuously  than  whan  man-.^eueb  worshep 
of  godhed  to  creatures  vnresonable.  i53iTiNDALEA>/>.  John 
(1537)  81  The  Jewes  ..  synned  greueouslyer  agaynst  God. 
1590  SPENSER  /'.  Q.  in.  x.  2  He  behind  them  stayd,  Maulgre 
his  host,  who  grudged  grievously  To  house  a  guest  that 
would  be  needes  obayd.  1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  iii.  134, 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  greeuously.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub 
Ded.,  Wks.  1760  I.  3,  I  grievously  suspected  a  cheat.  1794 
SIR  W.  JONES  lasttt.  Hindu  Law  ii.  §  226  A  spiritual  and 
a  natural  father  . .  are  not  to  be  treated  with  disrespect  . . 
though  the  student  be  grievously  provoked.  1873  RUSKIN 
Arrows  Chace  (1880)  II.  100,  [I]  shall  be  grievously  busy 
tomorrow.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  Man  56  The  socio- 
logist has  grievously  complained  of  late  that  he  could  get 
but  little  help  from  science. 

3.  In  a  deplorable  manner,  '  sadly ', '  wofully  *. 
1742  WARBURTON  Wks.  (1811)  XI.  197  But  our  Advocate, 

now  grievously  bemired,  yet  flounders  on.  1827  POLLOK 
Course  T.  iv,  The  winds  of  heaven  Display  his  nakedness 
to  passers  by,  And  grievously  burlesque  the  human  form. 
1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Impr.  xviii.  (1857)  321  Melancholy 
banks  of  mud,  here  and  there  overtopped  by  thickets  of 
grievously  befouled  sedges.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  477 
How  grievously  was  I  disappointed  !  1883  SIR  T.  MARTIN 
Ld.  Lyndhurst  v.  126  The  Government  erred  grievously 
in  doing  little  or  nothing  to  redress  these  abuses. 

f4.  With  expression  of  grief;  bitterly,  piteously, 
sorrowfully.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  120  pei  syke  greuousleche,  &  a 
scharpe  feuere  fallib.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  i.  53  What  are  you 
heere,  that  cry  so  greeuously  ? 

1 5.  To  take  grievously :  (a)  to  be  incensed  or 
angered  at;  (b)  to  be  distressed  or  grieved  at. 
(Cf.  take  in  grief,  in  grievance.)  Obs. 

11533  F»ITH  Bk.  agst.  Rastell  (1829)  211  More  and 
Rochester  . .  took  the  matter  so  grievously,  that  they  could 
never  be  at  quiet  in  their  stomachs,  until  they  had  drunken 
his  blood.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  v.  35-43 
The  common  sorte  are  wounte  to  take  the  death  of  young 
folkes  much  greuouslyer  then  of  olde.  1582  EARL  SHREWS- 
BURY in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  61  My  wyffe  takelh 
my  doughter  Lennoux  deathe  so  grevouslie  that  she  neither 
dothe  nor  can  thincke  of  any  thinge  but  of  lamentinge. 

Grievousness  (grf-vssnes).  [f.  GRIEVOUS  a. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
grievous,  in  various  senses  of  the  adj. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  719  pyn  obys  done  hym 
more  greuesnesse  pan  alle  be  lewys  wykkednesse.  c  1340 
HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  3  This  name  Ihesu..dose  away 
greuesnes  of  fleschely  desyns.  c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg. 
322  Of  be  greuousnes  of  be  rigboon  whanne  he  is  out  of 
oyncte.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  211/1  Grevawnce,  or  grevows- 
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nesse,  gravamnt.  1509  HAWKS  I'ast.  I'ieas.  XI.  xxxvii, 
A  genlyll  burden  wytliout  grevolisnes.  1516  I'itgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  \V.  1531)  254  b,  Also  the  greuousnesse  of  this  payne 
saynt  Augustyn  toucheth.  1562  TI:RXKR  Iltrl<at  11.  45  b,  The 
apples  of  thys  [Mandrage)  ..  smell  plesantly  ioyned  w"  .1 
certayn  greuousnes.  a  1600  HOOKER  Keel.  Pol.  vill.  ix.  §  3 
For  the  grievousness  of  sin  is  aggravated  by  the  greatness 
of  him  that  committeth  it.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  xxi.  15  The 
grieuousnesse  of  warre.  1682  MORRIS  Hierocles  48  We  first 
alleviate  the  grievousness  of  Events  by  right  reasoning. 
a  1864  }.  D.  Burnt  Serin,  in  Mem.  %  Kern.  (1869)  387  Afflic- 
tion. .  would  lose  all  the  grievousness  and  smart  which  make 
affliction. 

t  Grievousty.  0/>s.  In  5  grevouste,  -osetee. 
{f.  GRIEVOUS  +  -TY.]  Grievousness,  heinousness. 

CI4IO  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xxxiv.  68  (Gibbs  MS.)  Also 
to  schewe  \>e  greuouste  of  synn  in  custome.  c  1425  Orolog. 
.\apu-nt.  ii.  in  Anglia  X.  342/38  pou  schalt  gretelye  weye  be 
grevbsetee  of  bine  sinnes. 

Grife,  variant  of  GRYPH  Obs.,  griffin. 

Griff  (grif  ),  rf.l  north,  dial.  Also  grif.  [Origin 
obscure.]  A  deep  narrow  valley  or  chasm.  ?Cf.GRlPT. 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  333  Griff,  a  deep  valley, 
with  a  rocky  fissure-like  chasm  at  the  bottom.  1882  Good 
Cheery  The  broken  receding  angles  at  the  foot  of  the  Grif. 
1891  ATKINSON  Moorland  Par.  344  One  of  the  small  tributary 
becks  _.  .  comes  into  the  open  air  again  in  a  wild  little  griff. 

Griff  (grif  ),sb?  Anglo-Indian.  [app.a  shortening 
of  the  earlier  GRIFFIN,  q.v.]  =  GRIFFIN2. 

1819  Bengalee  260  Whilst  a  call  Of  '  Griff  !  ho  Griff!  '  re- 
echoed like  the  yell  Of  foul  tormentors,  in  some  modern 
hell.    1860  All  Year  Round  No.  55.  117  What  an  unso- 
phisticated griff  you    must  be!      1878  BESANT  &  RICE 
Celias  Art.  xxx.  (1887)  225  There  had  been  joking  with  a 
lot  of    griffs  ,  young  recruits  just  out  from  England. 

Comb.  1853  W.  D.  ARNOLD  Oakfield  I.  iii.  38  Cadets  .  . 
going  up  to  that  great  griff  depoti  Oudapoor. 

Griff  (grif),  sti.3  rare.  Also  in  Fr.  form  griffe. 
[a.  F.  gnffi^  A  claw. 

1820  SHELLEY  Sensitive  Pi.  m.  113  A  Northern  whirlwind, 
wandering  about   Like  a  wolf  .  .  Shook  the  boughs  thus 
laden,  and  heavy,  and  stiff,  And  snapped  them  off  with  his 
rigid  griff.    1848  LYTTON  Harold  VH.  iv,  My  disgrace  at 
being  so  clawed  and  mauled  by  its  griffes.     1865  OUIDA 
Strathmore  I.  xii.  195  The  pretty  panther,  how  handsome 
she  looks  !    She  lias  merciless  griffes,  though. 

Griff  (grif),  st.*  Louisiana.  Also  griffe, 
griffo(n,  griffin.  [Of  obscure  origin:  Bnffon 
(quoted  by  Littre)  gives  the  word  as  griffe]  A 
type  of  mulatto  (see  quots.). 

1850  LVELL  vnd  Visit  U.  S.  II.  67  The  auctioneer  began 
to  describe  him  as  a  fine  griff  (which  means  three  parts 
black),  twenty.four  years  old,  and  having  many  superior 
qualities.  1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  Griffin,  griffe,  this 
word,  like  the  French  friffone,  is  constantly  used  in  Louis- 
iana,  both  in  conversation  and  in  print,  for  a  mulatto,  par- 
ticularly the  woman.  1886  Syd.  Sue.  Lex.,  Griff,  same  as 
Griffo.  Griffo,  the  produce  of  a  negro  and  a  mulatto,  con- 
taining one  fourth  white  blood,  and  three  fourths  black. 
Griffon,  same  as  Griffo. 

Griff  (grif),  .1(5.6  Weaving,  [Origin  unknown.] 
A  frame  composed  of  horizontal  bars  employed  in 
pattern-weaving.  Also  griff-frame. 

1860  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  5)  JII.  1005  A  mechanical 
arrangement  connected  with  the  treddle,  which  raises  or 
depresses  the  griff  frame.  1873  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Griff. 

Griff  (grif),  v.   Anglo-Indian,     [f.  GRIFF  sit] 

1819  Bengalee  263  He  deem'd  no  sin  To  griff  a  heedless 
friend,—  2>lain  English,  —  take  him  in. 

Griff,  obs.  form  of  GRAFF  rf.i,  GRIEF. 

Griffade  (grifc'-d).  Falconry,  [a.  F.  griffade, 
f.  griffe  claw.]  A  sudden  seizure  with  the  claws. 

1852  R.  F.  BURTON  Falconry  Valley  Indus  v.  (a  The 
*  malle-hawk  '  dug  her  talons  with  a  griffade  into  his  head. 

Griffatm  (grifg-n).  Anglo-Irish.  Also  8  graf- 
fane  ,  9  griffawn.  [a.  Irish  grafdn  '  a  grubbing-ax  ' 
(O'Reilly),  f.  grafaim  scrape,  grub.]  (See  quot. 
1780.)  Hence  Griffaun  v. 

1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel,  II.  10  They..  pare  with  an 
instrument  they  call  a  graffane,  and  the  husbandry  they  call 
graffaning  and  burning.  It  is  a  very  strong  hoe  with  which 
they  cut  up  the  turf,  rolling  it  up  with  their  foot  as  they  do 
it,  and  leaving  it  to  dry  in  order  to  burn.  1885  Evening 
News  25  July  2/6  William  struck  Tom  Sheehan  on  the  head 
with  the  gnffaun.  1892  JANE  BARLOW  Irish  Idylls  iii.  62 
Larry  was  dealing  a  few  superfluous  pats  with  the  flat  of 
his  broad  griffawn. 

Griffe,  obs.  form  of  GRAFF  ji.i,  sb?,  vl,  GRIEF. 

Griffler,  obs.  form  of  GREFFIER. 

Griffin1  (gri-fin),  griffon,  gryphon  (gri-fsn). 
Forms:  a.  4-5  griffon,  gry£foun(e,  (5  -own), 
5  griffoun(e,  greffon,  5-7  gryffon,  5,  7-8 
grifon,  6  gryfon,  6-7  griifion,  6  griffon,  7 
gryffen,  4  griflyn,  (5  grefyne,  grifyn),  7-8 
gryffin,  4-  griffon,  6-  griffin.  0.  5,  7  griphon, 
(6  girphinne,  Sc.  grephoun),  6-7  griphin,  6-8 
gryphin,  7,  9  gryphen,  5-  gryphon,  [a.  OF. 
grifoun,  F.  griffon  (OF.  also  grifon)  =  It.  grifone, 
{.  L.  gryphus  (Mela)  =gryps  (gen.  gryphis),  a.  Gr. 


In  sense  2,  and  its  comb,  in  4,  the  regular  modern  spelling 
is  griffon,  in  other  senses  usually  griffin,  though  gryphon  is 
used  by  many  writers  as  having  more  dignified  associations.] 

1.  A  fabulous  animal  usually  represented  as  having 
the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle  and  the  body  and 
hind  quarters  of  a  lion. 

By  the  Greeks  they  were  believed  to  inhabit  Scythia,  and 
to  keep  jealous  watch  over  the  gold  of  that  country. 

13.  .  A".  AZis.  496  The  griffon  of  him  was  agast.    c  1386 
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CHAVCF-R  A"»/.'.t  T.  1275  Lik  a  Rrifphon  looked  he  aboute 
ILansd.,  Corpus  4-  llengu*.  MS.S.  griffon,  Can:h:  MS.  Ere- 
foun],  r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxix.  132  In  bat  land  er 
manygriffouns..bai  hafe  be  schappe  of  ane  egle  before, and 
behind  be  schappe  of  a  lyoun.  1:1435  Torr.  I'ortugal  1981 
Frome  a  greffon  he  was  refle.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  II.  iv. 
69  The  gryffons  wylde  whiche  haue  bodyes  of  lyouns  fleyng. 
1567  HAfurrGV.  fares/ SSThe  Griphin  isa  Fouleof  plentiful! 
and  thicke  fether,  and  foure  footed  withall.  1601  CHESTER 
Love's  Mart.,  Dial,  clxviii,  The  Griffon  is  a  bird  rich- 
feathered,  His  head  is  like  a  Lion,  and  his  flight  Is  like  the 
Eagles.  1620  QUARLES  Feast  far  II  'oraies  Propos.,  The  Horse 
and  Gryphin  shall  together  sleepe.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n. 
943  As  when  a  Gryfon  through  the  Wilderness. .  Pursues  the 
Arimaspian,  who  by  stealth  Had  from  his  wakeful  custody 
purloind  The  guarded  Gold.  1713  STEELF.  Guardian  No. 
60  p  4  A  learned  controversy  about  the  existence  of  griffins. 
1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mrs.  T.  Thistlethivayte 
30  Aug.,  Among  these  relics  they  showed  me  a  prodigious 
claw,  set  in  gold,  which  they  called  the  claw  of  a  griffin. 
1829  CARLVI.E  Misc.  (1857)  II.  61  A  stony  desert  tenanted 
by  Gryphons  and  Chimeras,  a  1856  H.  M  ILLER  Test.  Rocks 
in.  (1857)  142  The  great  dragons  and  griffins  and  'laithly 
worms  '  of  mediaeval  legend.  1865  '  L.  CARROLL  '  Alice  in 
Wonderland  ix.  (18861  138  They  very  soon  came  upon  a 
Gryphon,  lying  fast  asleep  in  the  sun. 

b.  A  representation  or  figure  of  a  griffin,  as  in 
Heraldry,  Sculpture,  etc. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  2963  Off  red  sendel  were  her  baneres. 
With  three  gryffouns  depaynted  wel.  1  a  1400  Moite 
Art  A.  3870  Qwat  gome  was  he  this  with  the  gaye  armes, 
With  pis  gryflbune  of  golde.  1439  E.  E.  Wills  (1882) 
117  A  Skochen  of  myn  Armes  ..  and  ij  Greffons  to  here 
hit  vppe.  1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  81  A  scheld  . .  Wyth  a 
gryffoun  of  say.  1552  Inv.  Bexley  in  Arc/iatol.  Cant. 
VIII.  »o8  On  cope  of  red  with  floures  and  griffens  of  gold. 
1640  YORKE  Union  Hon.  119  A  Griffin  Sergreant  Or.  1753 
HOGARTH  yla<*A  Beauty  vi.  33  The  griffin,  a  modern  hiero- 
glyphic, signifying  strength  and  swiftness.  1778  PENNANT 
Tour  in  Wales  (1883)  I.  88  The  Britons.. put  letters  on 
them  [coins],  elephants  and  gryphons ;  things  they  were 
before  unacquainted  with.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  ix,  The 
paw  remained  suspended  in  the  air  like  the  claw  of  a 
heraldic  griffin.  1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  1,  Griffin 
Male,  in  heraldry  is  represented  without  wings,  having  rays 
of  gold  issuing  from  various  parts  of  the  body.  1831  LANDOR 
Ct.  Julian  Wks.  1846 1 1. 514  Gryphens  and  Eagles,  ivory  and 
gold,  Can  add  no  clearness  to  the  lamp  above.  1863  Miss 
BRADDON  J.  Marchmont  I.  v.  82  Grim  stone  griffins  sur- 
mount the  terrace-steps.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  $  Pop. 
ix.  67  A  gryphon  is  the  dexter  Supporter  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland. 

2.  A  vulture;  now  =  griffon-vulture  (see  4). 
1382  WVCLIF  Lev.  xi.  13  An  egle,  and  a  griffyn  [Vulg. 

gryphent},  and  a  merlyoun.  —  Deut.  xiv.  12  Egle,  and 
griffun.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Lev.  xi.  13  The  Eagle,  and 
the  griffon,  and  the  osprey.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  vii.  131 
The  griffons  circled  and  soared  from  their  eyries.  1876 
Oxford  Bible-Helps  95  'Eagle'  (Deut.  xxxii.  n)..the.. 
griffon,  great  vulture.  1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888) 
IV.  274  The  griffin  or  fulvous  vulture,  Gyps  fulvus. 

3.  transf.  A  grim-looking  or  extremely  vigilant 
guardian.    (Cf.  dragon.) 

1824  R.  B.  PEAKE  Amer.  Abroad  i.  ii,  It  [the  larder]  is 
always  locked  up  by  that  she  griffin  with  a  bunch  of  keys. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  griffin-beaked,  -guarded, 
-like,  -winged  adjs. ;  griffin's  foot,  a  surgical  in- 
strument, so  called  from  its  form ;  griffon-vulture, 
a  vulture  of  the  genus  Gyps,  esp.  G.  fulvus. 

1875 W.  M"lLWRAiTHG«rVrV  Wigtownshire  140  The  •griffin- 
beaked  galleys  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  1611  COTGR., 
Pied  de  Griffon,  a  'Griffons  foot.  1750  Mem.  R.  Acad. 
Sure.  Paris  I.  162  The  instruments  hitherto  used  to  raise 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  depressed  on  the  dura  mater  are 
..the  griffin's  foot.  1842  TENNVSON  Audley  Crt.  14  The 
*griffin-guarded  gates.  1641  MILTON  Reform.  \.  (1851)  14 
A  corporally  of  *griffonlike  Promooters,  and  Apparitors. 
1831  BENNETT  Card.  $  Menag.  Zool.  Sac.  II.  97  The  'Griffon 
Vulture.  Vultur  fulvus.  1833  SIR  C.  BELL  Hand  (1834) 
78  If  the  griffon-vulture  be  frightened  after  his  repast,  he 
must  disgorge,  before  he  flies.  1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist. 
(1888)  IV.  275  The  griffon-vulture,  Gyps  fulvus.  1610 
HEALEY  tr.  Vives  on  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  686  Ausonius 
makes  her  [the  Sphynx].. "griffin-winged. 

Griffin  2  (gri'fin).  Anglo-Indian.  [Of  uncertain 
origin :  usually  explained  as  a  fig.  use  of  prec.,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  for  this.]  A  European  newly 
arrived  in  India,  and  unaccustomed  to  Indian  ways 
and  peculiarities;  a  novice,  new-comer,  greenhorn. 

1793  CHILD  in  Southey  Life  Bell  (1844)  I.  459  Wilks. .  will 
. .  lend  you  every  assistance  in  forwarding  these  matters, 
in  which  . .  you  must,  I  presume,  be  a  perfect  griffin. 
1794  H.  BOYD  Ind.  Observ.  No.  34  r  5,  I  am  little  better 
than  an  unfledged  Griffin,  according  to  the  fashionable 
phrase  here  [Madras],  1807  J.  JOHNSON  Oriental  Voy.  73 
Every  arrival  from  Europe  . .  as  soon  as  he  touches  terra- 
firma  is  a  griffin.  1816  '  Quiz  '  Grand  Master  n.  30  note, 
Young  men,  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  India,  are 
termed  griffins,  and  retain  this  honour  until  they  are  twelve 
months  in  the  country.  1836  Lett.fr.  Madras  (1843)  38 
Mrs.  Staunton  laughs  at  me,  and  calls  me  a  '  griffin '  . . 
(N.B.  Griffin  means  a  freshman  or  freshwoman  in  India.) 
1883  LD.  SALTOUN  Scraps  II.  iv.  159  Utter  greenhorns  or 
griffins,  as  Indian  phraseology  has  it. 

Griffin  3.    U.S.    A  mulatto  :  see  GRIFF  rf.4 

Griflmage  (gri-finedg).  Anglo-Indian.  [f. 
GRIFFIN  -  +  -AGE.]  The  state  of  being  a  '  griffin  ' ; 
one's  first  year  in  India. 

1829  Bengalee  122  Subscription  pack,  Champagne  tiffin 
parties,  and  other  first  claims  on  the  griffinage  of  a  civilian. 
1840  E.  E.  NAPIER  Scenes  <fr  Sports  For.  Lands  II.  vi.  197 
A  large  detachment  of  recruits,  who,  like  myself,  all  in  their 

friffinage,  had  but  lately  landed  at  Madras.    1878  G.  P. 
ANDERSON  Wild  Beasts  Ind.  xxii.  214  In  the  days  of  our 
griffmage. 


GRIG. 

Griffiuesqne  fgrifine-sk).  In  9  gryphonesque. 
[f.  GRIFFIN1  i • -KSQIIF..]  Of  the  style  of  a  griffin. 

1849  LVTTON  Ca.ttons  xvin.  iii,  Blanche  had  just  one  of 
those  faces  that  ..  might  l>ecome  gryphonesque,  witch-like, 
and  grim. 

Griffiiiess  (gitfin.es).  [f.  GBIFFIN!  +  -ESS.] 
A  she-griffin. 

1840  LVTTON  Pilgt-ims  Rhine  xi.  (1840)  142  Nothing 
could  now  appease  the  Griffiness,  but  his  positive  assurance 
that  ..poor  puss  should  be.  .boiled  for  the  Griffin's  soup. 

Griffinhood  (gri-finhud).  Anglo-Indian,  [f. 
GRIFFIN  -  +  -HOOD.]  =  GRIFFINAOE. 

1854  Tail's  Mag.  XXI.  135,  I  was  not  quite  released  from 
the  swaddling  bands  of  my  griffin -hood.  1890  '  ROLF  Bot- 
DREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  146  It  is  the  ordinary  early 
phase  of  griffinhood. 

Griffinish.  (gii-fmij),<7.    [f.  GRIFFIN'  and 


-ISH.]  a.  Characteristic  of  a  griffin,  b.  Anglo- 
Indian.  Indicative  of  the 'griffin'.  Hence  Qrl'f- 
nnlshness. 

a  1845  HOOD  Ode  to  R.  Wilson  xxiii,  I  feel  None  of  that 
griffinish  excess  of  zeal.  1850  Benares  Mag.  IV.  85  We 
were  afraid  of  eliciting  some  remark  on  our  griffinishness, 
if  we  gave  utterance  to  such  a  reflection.  1860  Biog.  <$•  Crit. 
fr.  Times  394  My  griffinish  wonder  at  the  want  of  white  faces. 

Griffinism  (gri'finiz'm).  [f.  GRIFFIN  i  +  -ISM.] 
Griffinish  nature  or  characteristics. 

1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  viii.  820  The  honest 
imagination  gains  everything  ;  it  has  griffinism,  and  grace, 
and  usefulness,  all  at  once. 

Griffinship  (gri'finjip).  Anglo-Indian,  [f. 
GRIFFIN  2  +  -SHIP.]  The  position  of  being  a  griffin  ; 
the  time  during  which  one  is  a  griffin. 

1816  '  Quiz  '  Grand  Master  IV.  76  The  griffinship  expired, 
he's  sent,  On  duty  from  his  regiment. 

Griffish  (gri'fij),  a.  Anglo-Indian,  [f.  GRIFF 
sb*  +  -ISH.]  Like  a  '  griff ',  inexperienced, '  green  '. 

1836  Lett.fr.  Madras  (1843)  53  (Y.)  He  was  living  with 
bad  men,  and  saw  that  they  thought  him  no  better  than 
themselves,  but  only  more  griffish. 

Griffo :  see  GRIFF  so* 

t  Griffon1.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  gri-,  gryffo(u)n. 
[a.  OF.  griffon,  grifon,  app.  connected  with  griu 
GREW.]  A  Greek. 

13..  K.  Alis.  3134  He  sat,  and  pleyghed  at  the  chesse, 
With  o  Griffoun  of  hethenesse.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  1761  The 
French  and  Gryffons  down  rightes.  Slew  there  our  English 
knights, 
gonm 
here. 

up  the  rich"  Standard  of  Cursar  King  of  Ciprus  which  he 
took  among  the  spoils  of  the  Griffons  Camp.  1837  SIR  F. 
PALGRAVE  Merck.  <$•  Friar  i.  (184^4)  24  Greeks. .who  are 
called  Griffons  wherever  Romance  is  spoken.] 

Griffon  -  (gri'fon) .  [a.  F.  griffon '  chien  anglais ', 
by  Littre  identified  with  griffon  GRIFFIN1.]  A 
species  of  coarse-haired  dog,  resembling  a  terrier. 

1882  Blackiv.  Mag.  Aug.  292  Austrian  boarhounds  and 
French  griffons.  1897  Times  12  Apr.  12/1  Griffons  cannot 
be  fitted  with  a  head-cage.  1898  Daily  Nnvs  10  Feb.  6/6 
Animals  of  foreign  nationality  such  as  Chows,  Griffons,  and 
merry  little  Schipperkes. 

Griffon  :  see  GKIFF  sb.±,  GRIFFIN  i. 

II  Griffouage  (grzfon§3).  [a.  F.  griffonage,  f. 
griffonner  to  write  badly,  scrawl.]  Scribble. 

1832  MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  Dotn.  Manners  Amer.  xxxiv. 
(1839)  335  We  hastened  to  pack  up  our  '  trumpery '..  and 
among  the  rest,  my  six  hundred  pages  of  griffonage.  1834 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Helen  II.  vii.  148  There  was  a  heap  of 
little  crumpled  bills  which,  with  Felicie's  griffonage,  Helen 
had  thrown  into  her  table-drawer. 

Griffoun(e,  obs.  f.  GRIFFIN  l ;  var.  GRIFFON  '. 

t  Grif  hound.  06s.  Also  gref-.  [app.  a  var. 
of  grtwhound;  cf.  the  current  pronunciation  of 
lieutenant  (lefte'nant).]  A  greyhound. 

13. .  K.  Alts.  5284  In  a  cheyne  of  golde  tweie  grifhoundes. 
1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  174 
Scipion  hym  chased  as  a  grefhound  dothe  the  Fox. 

Grift,  dial.  [?a.Du.^r///;  cf.GEiFFrf.l]  (See 
quot.  1889.) 

1851  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XII.  n.  313  The  waters  ..  form 
the  main  drains  for  the  low  lands  under  the  names  of 
'  cloughs ', '  eaus ',  '  fleets ',  and  '  grifts '.  1889  .A/.  H '.  Line. 
Gloss.,  Grift,  a  channel  shaped  out  by  water  for  itself ;  a 
runnel. 

Grift  e,  obs.  form  of  GBAFT  rf.'  and  r.1 

Grig  (grig),  rf.i  Also  5  grege,  7  greg,  grigg(e. 
[Of  obscure  origin.  The  identity  of  the  word  in 
the  various  senses  is  very  doubtful,  but  Johnson's 
conjecture  that  it  originally  meant  '  anything 
below  the  natural  size'  would  plausibly  account 
for  all  the  uses.  (Cf.  GRIOGLES.) 

Ct  also  Sw.  dial,  krik  (literary  Sw.  kraK\  little  animal, 
small  child  ;  Sc.  crick,  crike,  1  a  louse  (Jam.) ;  also  CRICK  so.<] 

fl.  A  diminutive  person,  a  dwarf.  [Perh. 
trans/,  from  sense  3  (or  4,  if  the  latter  be  genuine).] 
Obs.  rare. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1753  Slike  a  dwinyng,  a  dwa}e,  &  a 
dwerje  as  J>i-selfe,  A  grub,  a  grege  out  of  grace  [Dutl.  A 
grob,  a  grig  out  of  grece].  1629  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian 
209  Having  . .  scoft  him,  for  that  being  such  a  low  Grigge 
[Gr.  iLutftf  av,  L.  tantulz  homo  statune],  he  would  pre- 
sume to  personate  such  High  and  Mighty  Heroes  as  Alex- 
ander and  Achilles. 

2.  A  short-legged  hen.  Also  grig-hen.  Obs. 
exc.  dial. 

1589  RIDFR  Eng.-Lat.  Diet.,  A  Grigge  or  shorte  legged 


GRIG. 

henne,  gallittella,  gallinulu.  1601  HOLLAND  I'liny  I.  300 
A  dwarfish  kind  of  hens,  (/.  grig  hens)  that  are  extraordinarie 
little.  1721-1800  in  BAILEY.  1847-78  in  HAI.I.IWJIM..  1866 
Derbysh.  Gloss,  in  Reliquary  VI.  160  Grig,  a  Ltantam  fowl. 

3.  A  species  of  eel ;  a  small  or  young  eel  (see 
(mots.).  Also  more  fully  grig-eel. 

1611  COTGR.,  Anguillette,  a  Grig,  or  little  Eele.  1629 
GAULK  Holy  Matin.  130  Silly  Grigge  !  Come  out  of  thy 
Pond  and  Mud.  1653  WALTON  Angler  x.  192  The  silver- 
Eele,  and  green  or  greenish  Eel  (with  which  the  River  of 
Thames  abounds,  and  are  called  Gregb).  1688  R.  HOI.MK 
Annoury  n,  325/1  An  eel  first  a  Fausen,  then  a  Grigg,  or 
Snigg.  1726  Did.  Rust.  (ed.  3)s.v.  Elver,\  sort  ofGriggs, 
or  small  Eels,  which  . .  swim  on  the  top  of  the  Water  about 
Bristol.  1758  Descr.  Thames  193  The  Greenish,  or  Greg-Eel. 
1769  PENNANT  Zool.  1 1 1. 1 14  There  is  another  variety  of  this 
fish  [the  eel]  known  in  the  Thames  by  the  name  of  Grigs, 
and  about  Oxford  by  that  of  Grigs  or  Gluts.  1883  G.C.  DAVIES 
Norfolk  Broads  xxxi.  (1884)  234  The  grig  is  a  yellowish  eel, 
with  a  projecting  underjaw. 

b.  attrib.  in  grig-weel  (\  also  shortened  grig),  a 
basket-work  trap  for  catching  grigs. 

1798  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  K\l.  135  Used  by  the  fishermen 
to  make  grigs,  or  twig  tunnels,  to  catch  eels  and  other  fish. 
1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  57  Grig  Weel.  Lamprey 
Weel.  . .  Improved  Eel  Pot. 

4.  A  grasshopper  or  cricket,  dial. 

The  genuineness  of  this  sense  is  doubtful,  as  the  dialect 
glossaries  containing  it  usually  quote  as  their  sole  example 
the  phrase  '  merry  as  a  grig  '  (see  5). 

1847  HALLIWEI.L,  Grig  . .  a  cricket.  Var.  dial.  1855 
TENNYSON  Brook  54  The  dry  High-elbow'd  grigs  that  leap 
in  summer  grass.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Grig  . .  a  cricket. 

5.  A  merry  (or  f  mad)  grig  (rarely  without  adj.) : 
an  extravagantly  lively  person,  one  who  is  full  of 
frolic  and  jest.     Also   in  phrase  as  merry  (or 
lively}  as  a  grig. 

[Commonly  associated  with  sense  4 ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
sense  4  is  itself  merely  an  erroneous  inference  from  the 
equivalence  of  the  above  phrases  with  'a  merry  crick', 
1  merry  as  a  cricket ' ;  if  so,  the  allusion  in  '  a  merry  grig ' 
may  originally  have  been  to  sense  3  or  even  to  sense  2.  The 
relation  of  merry  grig  to  the  earlier  recorded  synonym 
merry  Greet  is  obscure  ;  no  doubt  one  of  them  must  have 
been  a  perversion  of  the  other,  but  the  difference  of  recorded 
date  is  too  slight  to  afford  ground  for  saying  that  merry 
Greek  is  the  original.  The  probability  seems  indeed  rather 
on  the  other  side,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  Greek 
should  be  used  in  this  sense,  for  which  there  is  no  precedent 
in  Fr.  Cf.  also  GIG.] 

1566  DRANT  Horace's  Sat.  i.  iii.  B  v  b,  A  merry  grigge,  a 
locande  frende.  1589  Hayany  W, ork 4  A  company  of  merrie 
grigs  you  must  think  them  to  be.  1638  BROME  Antipodes  i. 
v.  Wks.  1873  III.  245  Whilst  I  And  my  mad  Grigs,  my  men 
can  run  at  base,  a  1651  —  Eng .  Moor  m.  iii.  ibid.  1 1 . 50  He 
to  my  Gnggs  Again ;  And  there  will  find  new  mirth  to  stretch 
And  laugh.  1718  VANBR.  &  CIB.  Prm.  llusb.  i.  ii,  A  very 
pretty,  civil  young  woman  truly,  and  the  maids  are  the 
merriest  grigs.  Ibid.  v.  i,  Man.  I  thought  you  had  all  supt 
at  home  last  Night?  Sir  Fran.  Why  so  we  did-and  all  as 
merry  as  Grigs.  1758-65  GOLDSM.  Ess.  vi.  Wks.  (Globe! 304/1, 
I  grew  as  merry  as  a  grig,  and  laughed  at  every  word  that 
was  spoken.  1810  Splendid  Follies  I.  176  She  capered 
mighty  consequentially,  and  yet  she  has  no  bold  appear- 
ance j  but  that  nation  [the  French]  are  such  a  set  of  grigs, 
I  don  t  wonder  at  it.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  1,  I  shall 
be  as  merry  as  a  grig  among  these  gentry.  1847  ALB.  SMITH 
Chr  Tadpole  xvm.  (,879)  161  Her  aunt ..  has  turned  as 
lively  as  a  grig.  1863  MM,  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char,  viii 
200  To  such  a  man,  this  grig  of  a  girl,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
roguery  is  an  absolute  abomination.  1868  GEO.  ELIOT  in 
Croa  Zi*  (1883)  III.  65  When  I  was  a  young  grig-not 
very  full  of  hope  about  my  woman's  future. 

fb.  App.  the  designation  of  the  members  of  some 
C°8to1Vlal  society'     (Perh'  a  different  word.)   Obs. 


8.  slang.  A  farthing;  pi.  money,  cash,  'dibs'. 

i6s6-7JJurton's  Diary  (,8281  I.  335  The  poor  man  . .  sent 
to  one  Mr.  Best  to  pay  her  4o/.  to  accommodate  her  for  her 
journey  home ;  but  she  having  received  the  griggs  set  sail 
another  way.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  CrSSft.,  Not  a 

rig  did  he  tip  me,  not  a  Farthing  wou'd  he  give  me 
1747  W,  HORSLEY  Fool  (,748)  II.  ,29  When  speaking  of  a 
Man  without  any  Money  in  his  Pocket,  we  say  that  he  is 
not  worth  a  Grig;  that  is,  he  has  not  wherewith  to  make 
himself  merry.  1785  in  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tonfue  1870 
H  AINSWORTH  Jack  Slieppard  iii,  He  shall  go  through  the 
whole_course.  .unless  he  comes  down  to  the  last  grig 

Grig  (grig),  sb*  dial.   [a.  Vl.grug,  Cornish  P™> 
lr.,   Gael,  fraoch  :-OCeItic   '"wroiko-s.]     The 
common  heath  or  heather,  Calluna  vulgaris ;  also 
cross-leaved  heath,  Erica  Tetralix 

1674-91  RAY  Collect.  Words  126  Grig-  Salooiensibus 
Heath  I  I*9!1  Act  4  ?iU'  *  Mar>  c'  *3  if  Any  G^g,  Ling 
h<S£gri£orlmr  £win'  f£~  *\l*' ,?8  Wilh  lstr°4 


wora  superiors  grigged  me. 

Grig  (iTig),^  .AlsoSgreg.  [f.  GRIG  rf.l  ,.] 
intr.  To  fish  for  grig.  Hence  Qri-gging  vbl  sb 

1764  Low  Life  (ed.  31  68  Getting  ready  their  Carting  Nets 
to  go  *  Gregging.  i8ao-a  PYNE  Wine*  Walnuts 
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Griggles  (gri-g'lz),rf.//.  [cf.GRiorf.i]  Small 
apples  left  on  the  tree  liy  the  gatherer.  Hence 
Oii-ggling  vbl.  sb.,  collecting  '  griggles  '. 

1826  in  Hone  Every-tiay  Bk.  II.  1270  The  small  apples 
are  called  griggles.  .  .  Climbing  boys,  .commence  giiggling. 
Ibid.  1271  Their  ffiggUng  perambulations.  1847  HALM- 
WELL,  Griggles,  small  apples.  In  some  cyder  counties,  buys 
who  collect  these  after  the  principal  om-s  are  gathered,  call 
Vigriffting.  1893  in  ll'i/ts  Glass. 

Griggory,  grigri:  see  GRKECREK. 

tGri'ggy,  a.  06s.-1  [Origin  and  sense  doubt- 
ful ;  ?  f.  GRIG  sb*  (though  this  is  recorded  much 
later)  +  r.]  ?  Heathy,  wild. 

'597  P'(gr-  rarnass.  v.  577  But  what  doe  youe  twoo  here, 
in  this  griggie  barbarous  cuntrie  Y 

Gright(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  CRUTCH  ;  obs.  f.  GRITII. 

Griging,  griking,  obs.  forms  of  GREKINO. 

Grikise,  obs.  form  of  GREEKISH. 

t  Grill,  rf.1  Obs.  Forms:  4-5  grille,  gryU(e. 
[Related  to  GKILL  a.  and  z/.l  Cf.  MLG.  grille 
hatred,  anger.]  a.  Ill-will,  vexation  ;  harm, 
mischief,  b.  ?  Fierceness,  violence. 

a.  13.  .  Cristenemon  fr  Jew  297  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg. 
(1878)  207  Mete  and  drynke  |>ei  hedde  at  wille  Wibouten 
Krucchyng  or  grille  In  troube  tente  bei  )>er  tille  And  lafle 
al  bat  ober.    t  1400  Melaynf  224  The  Sowdane  grauntis 
wele  ber-till,  pat  tornede  oure  gudmen  all  to  gryll.    c  1450 
Erie  Tolous  279  Lady  he  ys  to  us  a  foo,  .  .  He  hath  done 
us  grete  grylle.    c  1485  E.  E.  Misc.  (Walton  Club)  64  For 
thi  tale  thou  mayst  bere  the  blame  away  Of  every  syde  with 
gram,  and  grille. 

b.  c  1450  Guy  Wnnv.  (C.)  11488  Ther  come  neuer  man  in 
bys  hylle  1  horow  qweyntys  nor  borow  grylle,  But  yf  the 
iorde  hym  hedur  broght. 

t  Grill,  sb?  Obs.  rare.  [After  Spenser's  Gryll, 
which  is  ad.  Gr.  yptj\\oi  a  pig.]  A  quasi-proper 
name  for  a  person  of  low  tastes  or  lazy  habits. 

[1590  SPENSER  f.  Q.  it.  xii.  86  One  .  .  That  had  an  hog 
beene  late,  hight  Grylle  by  name,  Repyned  greatly,  and 
did  him  miscall  That  had  from  hoggish  forme  him  brought 
to  natural!.  IHd.  87  Let  Gryll  be  Gryll,  and  have  his 
hoggish  minde.]  1597  1'ilgr.  f  amass.  i.  83  Let  lazie  grill 
snorte  till  the  midst  of  the  day.  1597  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  n.  ii. 
D  i  b,  Let  swinish  Grill  delight  in  dunghill  clay  1644 
QUARLES  Whipper  Whipt  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  177/2  Grains 
are  fitter  for  Grill,  then  Pearles. 

Grill  (grill,  s6.a    [f.  GRILL  v:*] 

1.  Meat,  fish,  etc.,  broiled   on   a  gridiron  ;    a 
grilled  dish.     Alsoy?^. 

1766  ANSTEY  Bath  Guide  (1767)  81  These  are  your  true 
poetic  fires  That  drest  this  sav'ry  grill.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT 
Parsons  $  W.  xxiv,  He  .  .  enjoyed  himself  over  a  grill  and 
other  relishes.  1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottletott  Lee.  vii.  41 
West,  get  breakfast  ready  :  cutlets  and  grill  ;  and[etc.]. 

2.  Short  for  grill-room. 

1896  Westm.  Gaz.  a  Oct.  7/2  The  big  hall,  where  most 
people  will  dine  .  .  below  this  there  is  a  grill. 

3.  A  turn  or  spell  of  grilling.    In  quot.  _/?£-. 

1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  ll.  Old  Woman  in  Grey,  So 
that  after  a  grill  [in  Purgatory]  ..  She'd  have  rubb'd  off  old 
scores. 

4.  attrib.,  as  grill-cook,   -stove  ;   grill-room,  a 
room  in  a  restaurant  in  which  chops,  steaks,  etc., 
are  grilled. 

1883  'ANN-IE  THOMAS'  Mod.  Housewife  126,  I  learnt  to 
treat  kidneys,  .and  beefsteaks  better  than  I  have  ever  known 
them  treated  out  of  a  public  grill-room.  1884  Health  Exhib. 
Cntal.  56/i  Smokeless  Grill  Stove.  1891  Encycl.  Cookery 
(ed.  Garrett)  I.  721  All  good  grill  cooks  employ  tongs. 

Grill  (gril),  sb*  [a.  F.  gril  gridiron  (OF. 
gniy,  grail,  greil,  gridiron,  grating),  masc.  cor- 
responding to  grille  fern.  GRILLE,  perh.  :-pop.L. 
*graticulum  neut.]  A  gridiron. 

1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  I.  xxx.  (1711)  I.  291  They  .  . 
cleave  it  [hard  wood]  into  Swords,  and  make  Grills  of  it  to 
broil  their  Meat.  1891  Encycl.  Cookery  (ed.  Garrett)  I.  720 
7  he  grill  may  be  .placed  either  over  or  before  the  fire. 
Grill,  sb.5  :  see  GRILLE  sb. 
t  Grill,  a.  (adv.}  Obs.  Forms  :  3-6  grUl(e,  3-6 
gril,  4  gryl,  4-5  grylle,  5  gryle,  6  grylL  [First 
in  early  ME.  ;  cf.  Du.  grit  (gret)  fierce,  angry, 
rough  (of  persons,  weather,  etc.),  shrill  (of  sound), 
glaring  (of  colour),  LG.  grel,  grell  (in  the  same 
senses),  MHG.  grel,  rough,  angry,  G.  grell  (of 
sounds  and  colours)  ;  also  ON.  grellskapr,  spite.  It 
is  not  certain,  however,  that  the  Eng.  word  cor- 
responds in  ablaut-grade  with  these,  as  it  might 
equally  well  represent  anOE.  *grylle  •  cf.  GRILL  z>.l] 

of  Persons  :  Fierce,  harsh,  cruel. 
c  iioo  ORMIN  9881  Hx()enn  follkess  herrte  Iss  hand  ..  & 
gnmme,  &  grill.  Ibid.  10859  3ho  warrb  sone  gramm  & 
grill  Jzn  bannt  Johan  Bapptisste.  a  1300  Cursor  M 
719  A-ganis  godd  wex  he  sa  gril  bat  al  his  werk  he 
wend  to  spil.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  02  Whan 
William  had  his  wille  of  Scotland  &  of  Wales,  To  riche 


, 

men  was  he  grille,  c  1450  Cm,.  Myit.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  230 
The  Jewys  ageyn  the  were  grym  &  grylle.  1460  Lybeaus 
Vise.  1875  Swerdes  they  through  out  tho,  Wyth  herte 
grym  and  grylle.  a  1519  SKELTON  E.  Rummyng  6  Tell  you 
I  chylL.of  a  comely  gyll.  That  dwelt  on  a  hylT,  But  she  is 
"o  g!r\r  i?-r  She  'S  somcwhat  saSe  And  well  worne  in  age. 
things,  actions,  language,  etc.  :  Cruel, 
painful,  bitter,  severe,  terrible,  dreadful. 


Amis  s,  A,nil.  ,275  Tho  wordes  . .  That  were  so  gret  and 


GRILL. 

grille.  ?  01366  CHAITFR  Rom.  Rose  73  Whyl  they  han 
sufired  cold  so  strong  In  wedres  grille,  a  1400  in  /W.  Kel. 
Sr  L.  Poems  226  pis  sper  bat  is  so  gril.  c  1410  Antiirs  of 
Arth.  620  (Douce  MS.)  Ho  gretes  one  (laynour,  with 
gronyng  grille.  1570  LEVINS  Matiip.  123/47  Chil,  cold. 
alfidus.  Gril,  idem. 

3.  adv.  Bitterly,  cruelly. 

C1400.SV.  Alexius  (Laud)  564  (>ai  grete  &  groned  grille 
,1460  Tmvneley  Myst.  xv.  99  Full  gryle  may  I  grete,  My 
fomen  and  I  mete. 

t  Grill,  z>.'  Obs.  Forms:  i  gri(e)llan,  2-4 
grulle(n,  4-5griH(e,  sgryll(e.  [The  ME.  forms 
indicate  an  Oli.  *gryllan  (for  v/\\\<Xigrillan,griellan 
may  be  incorrect  spellings)  perh.  =  MHG.  griillen, 
grullen  to  mock,  scorn,  and  related  to  MHd.grollt 
(G.  groll,  Du.  grol,  LG.  gnit),  hatred,  illwill, 
G.  and  Du.  grollen  to  be  angry,  to  feel  spite.  Cf. 
however  MHU.grellen,  MDu.  grillen  to  be  angry, 
and,  with  senses  3  and  4,  Du.  grillen  to  shiver  with 
cold,  to  shudder.  The  relationship  between  the 
forms  and  senses  of.  these  words  is  not  clear.] 

1.  trans.  To  provoke,  annoy,  irritate,  offend. 
c*97  K-  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xl.  292  Deah  hie  nan 

mon  mid  Ia8e  ne  grett  hie  willaS  grillan  [Hatton  MS.  griel- 
lan]  o8re  men.  aiaoo  Body  n  Saul  in  Fragm.  /El/r. 
Gram.  (Phillips)  6  Jteo  teone. .  be  he  heom  sore  [prinledsoK} 
grulde.  c  1*50  Hymn  to  God  30  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  259 
Fader  for  jif  vs  ure  gult,  &  eke  alle  ure  sunne  Al  swo  we 
doo  be  us  habbeo  igruld.  13..  Chitdh.  Jesu  1098  in 
Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1875)  38  ?if  ich  were  in  bat  wille 
pat  ich  seide  ou?t  him  for  to  grulle,  He  wolde  cuy(>e  on  me 
is  mijht.  <  1410  Anturs  of  Arth.  422  (Douce  MS.)  pou  has 
wonene  hem  in  werre,  with  a  wrange  wille,  And  geuen  hem 
to  sir  Gawayne,  bat  my  hert  grylles.  ta  1500  Chester  PI. 
ni.  46  Thy  bydding,  lord,  I  shall  fulfill,  And  never  more  the 
greeve  ne  grill. 

2.  ?  To  cause  to  sound,  to  play,  twang. 

a  1150  Owl  tf  Night.  142  He  song  so  lude  and  so  scharpe, 
Ri}t  so  me  grulde  schille  harpe. 

3.  impers.  Me grulleS  =  I  am  afraid,  I  shudder. 
oia»  Ancr.  R.  366  'Sore',  cwe8  he,  ure  Louerd,  'me 

grulleo  ajean  mine  pine.' 

4.  intr.  To  be  fearful,  to  tremble  with  fear,  to 
shudder. 

c  14*0  Anturs  of  Arth.  632  (Douce  MS.)  The  grones  of  sir 
Gawayne  dos  my  hert  grille,  c  1450  Erie  Tolous  165  Game 
ne  gle  lyked  hym  noght,  So  gretly  can  he  grylle.  1:1450 
MVRC  780  Lete  also  be  belles  knylle  To  make  her  hortes 
the  mor  grylle.  ?al5oo  Chester  PI.  iv.  340  Your  stroke, 
father,  wold  I  [Isaac]  not  scene,  lest  I  against  yt  grill. 

Hence  f  dri  'lling  vbl.  sb. ,  shivering,  shuddering. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  A',  vn.  xxxvii.  (1495),  The 
seconde  [sygne]  tofore  suche  a  [roted]  feuer  comyth  gryllynge 
&  colde.  Ibid,  xl,  It  [feuer  Qartane]  greuyth  from  the 
fourthe  daye  to  the  fourth  daye  wyth  grj-llynge  &  rysynge 
of  heere  into  the  pores  fyrste. 

Grill  (gril),  ».Z  Also  7  gril.  [a.  F.  griller,  (. 
gril  (grille}  GRILL  */'.<] 

1.  trans.  To  broil  on  a  gridiron  or  similar 
apparatus  over  or  before  a  fire. 

1668  [see  GRILLED  below).  167*  MARVELL  Rek.  Tranif. 
Wks.  1776  II.  4^8The..boylingofmenin  caldrons,  grill- 
ing them  on  grid-irons, '[etc.]  were  but  a  small  part  of  the 


MARGRAVINE  OP  ANSPACH  Mem.  II.  x.  283  He  had  obtained 
greater  reputation  at  Court  for  grilling  a  beefsteak  a  1'An- 
glaise  than  the  most  artful  minister  ever  obtained  by  his 
negotiations.  1858  LVTTON  What  will  he  Jo?  iv.  vii.  The 
old  woman.. made  his  tea,  grilled  his  chop,  and  ..  snared 
his  meals.  1873  E.  SMITH  foods  77  Sheep's  head  is  boiled 
or  grilled. 
b.  To  scallop  (oysters  or  shrimps). 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Grillade,  To  grill  oysters  is  to 
put  them  into  scallop-shells,  season  them  [etc.] . .  stewing 
them  half  an  hour  on  the  fire,  and  browning  them  with  a 
red-hot  iron.  Shrimps  are  grilled  after  the  same  manner. 
1730-6  BAILEV  (folio),  To  GrrV/Oisters,  the  same  as  scolloping 
them.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  ix.  99  To  Grill  Shrimps. 
C.  transf.  To  torment  with  heat,  to  '  broil'. 

1815  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  18  July,  I  can  go  round  its  [Dublin's] 
walls  and  number  its  palaces  until  I  am  grilled  almost 
into  a  fever.  1844  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1899)  I.  134  Oh. 
Barton  man  !  but  I  am  grilled  here.  1849  E.  B.  EASTWICK 
Dry  Leaves  36,  I  landed  at  Sakkar,  where  destiny  had 
resolved  on  grilling  me  till  the  loth  of  November. 

2.  intr.  To  undergo  broiling,  to  frizzle.    Chiefly 

fig- 

184*  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  n.  Smuggler's  Leap,  I'd 
rather  grill  Than  not  come  up  with  smuggler  Bill.  1849 
CURZON  Visits  Monast.  2  Malta.. was  cool  in  comparison 
to  the  fiery  furnace  in  which  we  were  at  present  grilling. 
1883  J.  HAWTHORNE  Dust  1. 277  The  spleen  which  was  doubt- 
less grilling  within  him.  1878  STEVENSON  Inland  Voy.  57 
The  landlady,  .set  some  beef-steak  to  grill.  1886  —  Trtea. 
III.  v.  xxii.  177  Walking  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the  woods, 
..while  I  sat  grilling. 

Hence Orilled///.«.,  Gri'Uingt/W. sb.an&ppl.a. 

1668  PF.PVS  Diary  26  Sept.,  I  had  two  grilled  pigeons. 
1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St. -Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  750 
Potatoes  roasted  on  the  embers,  grilled  bananas  (etc.).  1839 
THACKERAY  Major  Gahagan  i.  (1887)  I0  We  landed. .on  a 
grilling  hot  day.  Ibid.  ii.  25  The  drumstick  of  a  grilled 
chicken.  1843  LEVER  J.  Hinton  xxvii.  (1878)  196  The 
grilled  bone  that  browned  upon  the  fire.  1849  E.  B.  EAST- 
WICK  Dry  Leases  140  Phulaji  and  other  grilling  stations 
near  the  desert. 

t  Grill,  ».3  Obs.  rare-',  [ad.  L.  gryllare,  f. 
gryllus  a  cricket.  Cf.  GHYLLE.]  intr.  To  chirp. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  191/1  The  Worm,  or  Locust, 
grilleth. 


GRILL. 

t  Grill,  f.4  Obs.  rare- •'.  trans.  Of  a  horse: 
To  wrinkle  (the  nostrils). 

fi4&9  CAXTON  Sortnes  of  Aymon  vii.  176  Thenne  he 
[Bayard]  grylled  his  nostrelles  [orig.  il ft-onca  les  narincs}, 
and  bare  his  hede  vp. 

Grill,  *'.•> :  see  GRILLE. 

t  Grilla-de,  .f*.1  Obs.  Also  7  grilliade.  [a.  F. 
grillade,  f.  griller  to  GRILL  ».2] 

1.  Something  grilled,  a  broiled  dish. 

1656-7  DAVENANT  Rutland  Ho.  Dram.  Wits.  1873  III. 
226  Your  pottages,  carbonnades,  grillades,  ragouts.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Grilliade  i  French),  a  kinde  of  meat  broyled.  1725 
BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.,  Grillade,  a  culinary  Term,  signifying 
in  general  Meat  broiled  upon  a  Grid-iron. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Grillade,  in  cookery, . .  the  brown- 
ing of  any  dish,  by  rubbing  a  hot  iron  over  it. 

t  Grilla'de,  sb2  Obs.  rare.  [?  erron.  for  GRILL- 
AGE by  confusion  with  prec.]  A  grille  or  grating. 
1727  S.  SWITZER  Pratt.  Gardiner  x.  Ixxx.  424  On  the  top 
of  the  terrasses ..  there  may  be  a  little  grillade  of  iron,  or 
a  low  pallisadoe  of  wood,  to  keep  them  from  coming  up 
too  near  the  house. 

t  Grilla'de,  v.  Obs.  Also  griliade.  [f. 
GRILLADE  rf.i]  trans.  To  grill  or  broil. 

1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.,  Carbonading,  or  Grilladitig, 
a  Term  in  Cookery.  1733  Revolution  Politicks  il.  53  Had 
I  but  Power,  I'd  soon  griliade  their  Bodies  to  save  their 
Souls.  1762  GOI.DSM.  Cit.  W.  Ixxxviii,  I  fancy  a  slice  of 
this,  nicely  grilladed . .  would  be  very  pretty  eating. 
Grillage  (gri-leds).  [a.  F.  grillage,  f.  grille 
GRILLE  sB^\ 

1.  Engineering.  A  heavy  framework  of  cross- 
timbering,  sometimes  resting  upon  the  heads  of 
piles,  serving  as  a  foundation  for  building  on 
watery  or  treacherous  soil. 

1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  14  A  Grillage  of 
Oak,  strong  and  well  pinned.  1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts, 
Grillage,  a  term  applied  to  the  sleepers  or  cross  beams 
supporting  a  pjatform,  upon  which  some  erections  are 
carried  up,  as  piers  in  the  case  of  marshes  or  watery  soils, 
whereby  an  equal  bearing  is  given  to  the  foundation.  1862 
Daily  Tel.  6  May,  By  driving  piles,  on  which  a  double 
grillage  of  timbers  was  laid,  a  foundation  sufficiently  firm 
was  obtained.  1868  Proc.  Instil.  Civ.  Engin.  XXVII.  276 
The  grillage  and  foundation  distribute  this  weight. 
||  2.  Lace-making.  (See  quot.) 
1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  Grille, 
Grillage,  or  Gaze  an  Fitseau,  are  terms  especially  applied 
to  ornaments  that  have  open  spaces  barred  or  grated  across 
them. 

Grillatalpa,  erron.  variant  of  GRYLLOTALPA. 
Grille,  grill  (gril),  sb.  [a.  F.  grille  grating, 
t  gridiron,  OF.  greille  gridiron :— pop.  L.  graticula 
(Du  Cange ;  cf.  It.  graticola),  class.  L.  crdticula, 
f.  cratis  a  hurdle,  grating :  cf.  GBIDDLE.  The  dis- 
tinction in  Fr.  between  grille  and  gril  (GRILL 
sb.*)  appears  to  date  from  about  the  i6th  c.] 
1.  A  grating;  an  arrangement  of  parallel  or 
cross  bars,  or  structure  of  open  metal-work,  used 
to  close  an  opening  or  separate  one  part  of  a  room, 
etc.  from  another ;  spec,  a  grating  in  a  door  through 
which  callers  may  be  observed  or  answered  with- 
out opening  the  door;  the  grating  which  separates 
visitors  from  the  nuns  in  a  convent-parlour ;  the 
screen  in  front  of  the  Ladies'  Gallery  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  etc. 

1686  BURNET  Trav.  iii.  (1750)  141  They  [nuns]  receive 
much  Company ;  but  that  which  I  saw  was  in  a  publick 
Room,  in  which  there  were  many  Grills  for  several  Parlours, 
so  that  the  Conversation  is  very  confused ;..  there  being  a 
different  Company  at  every  Grill.  1713  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le 
Blond's  Gardening  19  The  Walls  may  be  pierced  with 
Grills,  .to  continue  the  View.  Ibid.  24  A  large  Cross-walk, 
terminated  by  Grills  of  Iron.  1848  B.  WEBB  Cont.  Eccles.  22 
Open  grills  were  not  uncommon  in  mediaeval  times  instead  of 
close  screens.  1862  Illitstr.  Times  6  Dec.  521  There  between 
the  lovers  is  the  horrible  'grille'  of  the  convent.  1862  SIR 
G.  SCOTT  Glean.  Westm.  Abbey  (1863)  93  The  splendid 
gilt-brass  grille  which  surrounds  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII. 
1870  Daily  News  22  July  2  The  ladies  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  places  behind  the  grille.  1876  C.  M.  DAVIES 
Unorth.  Land.  193  Behind  a  grille  were  the  places  for  the 
female  congregation. 

1 2.  One  of  the  bars  in  the  visor  of  a  helmet.  Obs. 
1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  ui.  v.  45  Among  the  French 
they  distinguish  their  degrees  by  the  grills  or  bars  on 
the  helmet.  Ibid.,  The  lower  degree  of  three  Grills  the 
lawful  heirs  turn  to  the  right  side,  and  natural  sons  to 
the  left. 

3.  Tennis.  The  square  opening  in  the  end  wall 
on  the  hazard  side  of  the  court,  adjacent  to  the 
main  wall. 

1727  BOYER  Diet.  Fr.-Angl.,  Grille  de  Trlfot,  the  Grill, 
or  hazard  at  Tennis.  Faire  un  couft  de  Grille,  to  strike 
a  Ball  into  the  Grill.  1816  Encycl.  Perth.  XXII.  220/2 
The  last  thing  on  the  right  hand  side  is  called  the  grill. 
1878  J.  MARSHALL  Ann.  Tennis  182  Whenever  he  can  send 
the  ball  into  the  grille.  1888  —  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII. 
179  At  the  further  end  of  the  court  is  the  grille,  a  square 
opening  adjacent  to  the  main  wall. 
1 4.  In  ornamental  hydraulics  (see  qnot.).  Obs. 
i}ia  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  214  Grills  of 
Water  are  several  Spouts  in  the  same  Line,  standing  in 
a  long  Bason  very  near  one  another. 

6.  Pisciculture.  A  wooden  frame  fitted  with 
glass  tubes,  between  which  the  fish-eggs  lie  during 
incubation. 
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i«83  G.  R  GOODE  Rev.  Fish.  Induitr.  U.S.  17  The  hatch- 

ing-DOOl  used  by  Dr.  Garlick,  a  simple  rectangular  trough, 

\v  as  soon  replaced  by  the  glass  grill,  introduced  from  Europe. 

1883  Chamli.  Jiiil.  558  These  eggs  hatched  just  seventy  five 

;    flays  after  they  were  laid  down  on  the  grilles. 

6.  attrili.,  as    (sense  3)  grille-penthouse,  -wall, 
(sense  i )  grille-work. 
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1896  Daily  A'nus  31  Mar.  3/7  The  two  locks  and  the  iron 
grill-work  which  stood  guard  overPilson's  treasures. 

Grille,  grill  (gril),  v.  [f.  GRILLE  si.,  or  ad. 
F.  griller  in  same  sense.]  trans.  To  fit  witli  a 
grille  or  grating.  To  grille  off:  to  fence  off  with 
a  grille.  Hence  Grilled///,  a. 

1848  B.  WEBB  Cant.  Eccles.  139  The  choir  is  grilled,  and 
rigidly  kept  private  by  parcloses.  Ibid.  553  The  chapels 
are  all  grilled  off.  1896  Daily  News  14  Nov.  2/4  Its  quaint 
rococo  architecture,  and  heavy  grilled  mediaeval  windows. 

II  Grille  (g"jv)-  Lace-making.  [F.  grilli,  f. 
grille  grating.]  (See  quot.) 

1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  Grille",  a 
lace  term  used  . .  to  distinguish  the  ornamental  flower  or 
pattern  of  lace  from  the  ground  surrounding  it. 

Griller  (gri-bi).     [f.  GRILL  v.*  +  -ER  '.] 

1.  One  who  grills,  a  grill-cook. 

1860  Daily  News  I4july,  '  It  was  against  first  principles', 
this  lady  told  the  military  griller.. to  stick  a  knife  into 
a  steak  when  turning  it. 

2.  A  grilling  apparatus  (in  a  cooking  stove). 
1895  Daily  News  25  Apr.  3/2  With  a  properly  arranged 

griller,  heated  by  electrical  means,  fully  65  per  cent,  of  the 
heat  energy  was  utilised  in  the  meat. 

Grilles,  grillez,  obs.  forms  of  GRILSE. 

Grilliade,  variant  of  GRILLADE  s6.1  and  v.  Obs. 

t  Gri'lly,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  griller ;  the  lly 
is  meant  to  give  the  sound  of  F.  II.]  =  GRILL  v.'^ 

1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  ii.  1526  Ware  Grylly'd  all  at 
Temple  Bar.  Ibid.  1676  And  rather  save  a  Cripled  piece 
Of  all  their  crush 'd  and  broken  Members,  Than  have  them 
Grillied  on  the  Embers. 

Grilse  (grils).     Forms  :  sing,  and  collective  f  I. 

0.  5   grill(e)s,   grillez   (AF.),   grils(s,   griles, 
girles,  girlss,  6  grylse,  grylss,  5-  grilse.    0.  5 
girsilles,  6  grissillia.     7.  5  ?  guise,  7  gils,  8-9 
gilae.      8.   Anglo-Irish    8-9  grawls  (also  sing. 
graul),  9  graulse.     [Of  unknown  origin ;  the  0 
forms  have  the  appearance  of  being  nearest  to  the 
original ;  cf.  OF.  grisle  grey.     The  8  forms  may 
perh.  represent  a  Scandinavian  synonym ;  cf.  Sw. 
gralax  (lit.  grey  salmon).]     The  name  given  to 
a  young  salmon  on  its  first  return  to  the  river  from 
the  sea,  and  retained  during  the  same  year. 

o.  1417  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  I.  55  In  8  grills 
salsis.,4*.  1469  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  Ill,  c.  13  (1814)  II.  96/2 
Salmonde  grilss  and  trowtis.  1481  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  221 
Small  fyssh  called  Grilles,  not  havyng  the  perfite  lenght  of 
a  Samon.  [1482-3  Act  22  Edw.  IV,  c.  2  Le  graund  Salmon 
par  soy  mesme  saunz  mixture  ovesqe  icell  dascuns  grillez 
ou  Salmons  rumpez  lez  ventrez.  Et  que  toutz  petitz  pessons 
appellez  grillez  soient  pakkez  par  soy  mesmez  soulement 
saunz  ascun  mixtur.]  1494  Ada  Dow.  Cone.  (1839)  345/1, 
ix  barrellis  of  salmond  &  a  barell  of  girlss  Jerly.  1495  Act 
ii  Henry  VII,  c.  23  The  greate  Salmon  by  it  self  without 
modeling  of  any  Grilles  . .  and  that  all  small  fisshe  called 
Grilles  should  be  packed  by  theym  self  only  without  any 
medlyng.  15*7  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  120  Ane 
barrell  of  grylse.  1549  Banff  Burgh  Court  Bk.  14  May  in 
Cramond  Ann.  Banff  (1896)  I.  23  Personis  sail  not  tak  na 
kynd  of  fysche  grylss  and  salmond  at  thair  awne  hand. 
1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.,  Stat.  Robt.  I  22  That  na  man  take 
risen  or  take  Salmond  or  salmon  Trouts,  Grilsis,  in  forbidden 
time.  1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  Let.  iv,  One  or  two  salmon, 
or  grilses,  as  the  smaller  sort  are  termed.  1867  F.  FRANCIS 
Angling  ix.  (1880)  309  The  salmon's  return  to  the  river 
after  spawning  as  a  grilse.  1868  PEARD  Water-Farm,  v. 
55  Three  or  four  months  later,  the  fish  re-enter  their  own 
river  as  grilse,  weighing  from  three  to  nine  pounds  each. 

(3.  1469  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  Ill  (1597)  c.  37  Salmond,  Girsilles 
and  trowtes.  1597  Comft  Bulk  D.  WeddcrburneK.  H.  S.) 
98,  I  tynt  xxj  lib.  on  thame,  they  being  all  grissillis  &  he 
selling  me  thame  for  Salmond. 

y.  1493  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)!.  49  Johannes  Blak, 
.  .d.  barrel  grilse. .  Johannes  Thomsone,  d.  barrel  guise.  1612 
Nawortk  Hojiseh.  Bks.  (Surtees)  29  A  salmon  gils  and  iiij 
troutes.  118x7  HOGG  Tales  fy  Sk.  I.  273  Shoal  of  gilses. 

S.  1726  Nat.  Hist.  Irel.  190  Those  that  escaped  of  the 
former  years  return  with  the  young  ones,  and  are  called  full 
salmons ;  whereas  those  of  the  same  year  are  small,  and  are 
called  grawls  or  half  salmon.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel. 

1.  141  The  young  salmon  are  called  grawls.    1824  MAC- 
TAGGART  Gallovid.  Encycl.,  Graulse,  a  young  salmon.  1851 
NEWLAND  Erne  33  note,  Graul,  called  in  the  north  a  grilse 
.  .a  salmon  that  has  made  but  one  sea  voyage.    1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Grawls. 

b.  transf.  A  child.  Anglo-Irish. 
1825  T.  C.  CROKER  Fairy  Leg.  S.  Irel.  (1828)  II.  236  Judy 
and  myself  and  the  poor  little  grawls  will  be  turned  out. 
-rod,  -time. 

12  The  height  of  Gilse  time. 

_  Hercules  xxiii,  A  grilse-fly. 

1885  BLACK  Wh.  Heather  iii,  He.. was  rather  proud  that 
so  slight  a  grilse-rod. .should  ..  have  overmastered  so  big 
a  beast. 

Hence  Qri'lsing1  vbl.  sb.,  the  taking  of  grilse. 
attrib.     1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  ix.  (1880)  339  A  light 
grilsing  weapon. 

t  Grim,  sb.  Obs.  Also  grym(e.  [f.  GRIM  a. ; 
cf.  Du.  and  MHG.  grim  (G.  grimm)  masc. ;  also 


GRIM. 

OHG.  grimm!  (MHG.  and  M.Du.  grimme)  fern.] 
Grimness,  fury,  rage. 

13..  Sir  lieues  1880  (MS.  A),  Thus  beginneth  grim  to 
growe.  1340-70  Alex.  *  Dinti.  50  pei  were  a-grisen  of  his 
gryme  &  wende  gref  bolic.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  7770  Then 
the  grekes  with  grym  there  gedurt  )>ere  hertes.  c  1400 

Ywaine  %  Can.  1661  To  him  he  stirt,  with  birful  grim 
His  bow  and  arwes  reft  he  him.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron. 
cxxxvni.  xiii,  The  Sarasyns  also  he  slewe  with  muche gryme. 

Grim  (grim),  a.  and  adv.  Forms:  I  grimm, 
3  grimm,  3-7  grimme,  4-5  gryme,  4-6  grime, 
grym(me,  3-  grim.  [OF.  grim(m)  =  OFris. 
grim,  OS.  grim  (Du.  grim),  OHG.  and  MHG. 
grim  (G.  grimm),  ON.  grimmr  (Sw.  grym  harsh. 
Da.  grim  ugly).  Ormin  employs  a  disyllabic  form 
grimme,  corresponding  to  OHG.  grimmi,  MHG. 
grimme.  The  OTeut.  root  *grem-  is  an  ablaut- 
variant  of  *gram- ;  see  GRAME  a.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  persons  or  animals :  Fierce,  cruel,  savage,  or 
harsh  in  disposition  or  action.  Also,  in  weaker 
sense,  daring, determined,  bold.  Occas.  const,  with, 
against,  or  with  dat.  (Now  merged  in  sense  4.) 

Beowulf '(Z.)  121  Wiht  un- hallo  grim  ond  graedij  gearo 
sona  waes  reoc  ond  rebe.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  63  Ne  bearf  he 
.  .wenan.  .baesfreondes  (ie  hine  asfreof  f>aes  grimman  deofles 
jewealdum  alesan  maeje.  c  laco  ORMIN  8246  He  Wass 
ifell  mann  wij>t>  alle  . .  &  grimme  wif>);  \rc  leode.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  280  He  iseih  hu  ueole  |>e  grimme  wrastlare  of 
helle  breid  up  on  his  hupe.  c  1190  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  466/164 
Giwes  weren  proute  and  grimme.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11613 
lesus . .  lighted  of  his  moder  kne,  And  stod  a-pon  J>aa  bestel 
grim.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  145  pe  houndes  of 
bat  londe  Deeb  so  greete,  so  grym,  and  stronge  bat  bey 
|>roweb  doun  boles  and  sleefi  lyouns.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg. 
52  Quod  Dauid,  '  we  spoken  of  oon  so  grym  J>at  schulde 
breke  be  brasen  satis '.  c  1450  Cm.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  230 
The  Jewys  ageyn  the  were  grym  &  grylle.  1513  DOUGLAS 
SEneis  ui.  ix.  108  And  fer  out  fra  my  cavern  did  espy  The 
gryme  Ciclopes.  1614  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  in.  v.  55  The 
first  people  we  saw  were  two  grim  and  stout  Salvages.  1635 
SWAN.S>«.  M.  viii.  §2(1643)404 Theshrill voice ofthis  com- 
manding fowl  (the  Cock],  will  keep  in  aw  the  grimme  and 
fierce  Lion.  x637MiLTON  Lycidas  128  What  the  grim  Woolf 
with  privy  paw  Daily  devours  apace.  [1726-46  THOMSON 
Winter  394  Bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grim,  Assembling  wolves 
in  raging  troops  descend.] 

absol.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  880  Hit  [fyre]  gird  from  the  grym 
with  so  gret  hete.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hmvlat  369  He  bure  a 
lyon  as  lord  . .  Of  pure  gold  was  the  ground,  quhar  the 
grym  hovit.  1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  4465  The  feind  ressaue 
that  graceles  grim  ! 

t  b.  Fiercely  angry.     Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  25  He  him  set  his  ende  grim  geweorbeb 
&  nine  xelaedeb  on  ece  forwyrd.  c  1205  LAY.  15566  pa  wes 
swioe  grim  Dinabu;  touward  Mserlin.  13.. 


c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Adrian  39  par-at  richt  gryme  wes 
be  king,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  5657  pe  mare  he  be- 
soght  him . .  pe  langer  he  wax  mare  grym.  1535  COVERDALE 
Zefh.  ii.  1 1  The  Lorde  shall  be  grymme  vpon  them,  and 
destroye  all  the  goddes  in  the  londe. 

2.  Of  personal  actions,  character,  feelings,  or 
utterances,  a.  Fierce,  furious,  cruel  (obs,  or  arch.). 
b.  In  mod.  use  :  Stern,  unrelenting,  merciless ;  re- 
solute, uncompromising. 

a  1000  Byrhtnoth  61  (Gr.)  Us  sceal  ord  and  ecg  ser  xese- 
man,  grim  guSplega,  zr  we  gofol  syllon.  c  i«oo  ORMIN  672 
Deofell  iss.  .Off  grimme  &  njbfull  herrte.  c  1205  LAY.  2283 
Moni  grimne  reas  . .  polede  ich  on  solde  bi-foren  Brutone. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  100  pis  is  a  cruel  word,  &  a  grim  word  mid 
alle.  ' -  ' 


JU&AJU,  304/101  per  ne  dronk  wib  wille  grym  Bitter  ai 
and  eke  venym.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  335 
Also  bis  Lanfrank  tredede  and  bylad  kyng  William  con. 
querour  by  an  holy  craft,  noujt  wi|>  grym  chidynge,  but 
somtyme  in  good  merbe.  c  1400  Melayne  678  There  was 
none  o)>er  haylsynge  Bot  stowte  wordes  and  grym.  c  1460 
Launfal efn  He  smot  to  Launfal.  .Well  sterne  strokes,  and 
well  grym.  1535  COVERDALE  Nahum  i.  6  Who  b  able  to 
abyde  his  grymme  displeasure  ?  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  ii.  4 
Their  deere  causes  Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim 
Alarme  Excite  the  mortified  man.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi. 
236  To  . .  open  when,  and  when  to  close  The  ridges  of  grim 
\Varr.  1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  i.  151  With  a  grim  and  surly 
voice  he  [Giant  Despair]  bid  them  awake.  1852  MRS.  STOWB 
Uncle  Tom's  C.  xv,  She.. sat  with  grim  determination,  up- 
right as  a  darning-needle  stuck  in  a  board,  a  1853  ROBERT- 
SON Led.  i.  (1858)  95  An  age  of  grim  earnestness.  1863  GEO. 
ELIOT  Romola  Ix,  A  man's  own  safety  is  a  god  that  some- 
times makes  very  grim  demands.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew. 
xix.  244  Then  began  a  murder  grim  and  great.  1877  MBS. 


dygu 
fell  ever  the  grimmest  of  the  fighting,  suffered  terribly. 

3.  Of  pain,  wounds,  diseases,  painful  or  destruc- 
tive conditions :  Cruel,  terribly  severe.  Now  only 
in  weakened  sense  :  cf.  2  b  and  4  b. 

£900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  \.  xiv.  (1890)  50  pa  com  . .  mycel 
wol  &  grim  ofer  ba  jehwyrfdon  modes  men.  971  Blickl. 
Hotn,  213  Waes  se  winter  ..  to  b^s  grim  ban  nianij  man 
his  feorh  for  cyle  gesealde.  11 . .  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1005 
(Laud  MS.)  On  bvssum  geare  waes  se  mycla  hunger  ^eond 
Angelcynn  swilce  nan  man  aer  ne  gemunde  swa  grimne. 
c  1*00  ORMIN  1442  Crist.  .Drah  harrd  &  hefi}  pine  inon  burrb 
fife  grimme  wundess.  £1300  Havelok  155  He..preyden 
Cristes  hore,  That  he  [wolde]  turnen  him  Vt  of  that  yuel 
that  was  so  grim  !  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  907  The  dragon  . . 
gird  him  agayne  with  a  grym  noyse.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 
981  Mo  than  fyfty  had  he  slayne  With  gryme  wounddes 
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GRIM. 


and  sare.  c  1450  MVRC  1561  For  yef  the  synne  be  gret  or 
srym.  1535  STEWART  Crm.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  303  .Quhilk  sail 
nocht  schrink  quhair  nakit  swardis  ar  drawn,  ..Or  for 
na  zrym  wound  other  grym  or  grow.  1658  A.  FOX  tr. 
Wurtz  Surf.  ll.  xiv.  no  Many  times  there  is  a  grim  anger 
in  the  Hand  or  Finger.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.u.  17°  What  if 


in  tne  cuinu  "i  i  iu^c».      •—w/  -•-.- - —  -        . 

"e  breath  that  kindl'd   those  gr.m  fires,  Awakd  should 

l-_|l 1  _    _..JC    C«I1-I-1J      Vffltl      I  TT.I  A  I 


voice  .871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  xxi.  1 1  Now  shall  beauty 
to  thi'rst  be  train'd  or  hunger's  Grim  necessity. 

+  b.  Of  weapons  or  destructive  agencies  :  Cruel, 
formidable.  To  wend  to  the  grim  tooth  :  to  have 
recourse  to  harsh  measures.  06s. 

a  i»5  AMT.  R.  "8  [He]  make5  him  swuSe  sterne,  & 
went  S  (.ene  grimme  toS.  13. .  E.  R.  AIM.  f.B.  1553  A 
hit  frayes  my  flesche  be  fyngres  so  grymme.  Ibid.  1696  Ful 
erymme  clawres  pat  were  croked  and  kene.  13..  i,aw.  $ 
Gr  Knt.  2261  Gederez  vp  hys  grymme  tole,  Gawayn  to 
smvte.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  n.  33  wi'h  hys  grym 
pawes  strong . .  Me . .  he  hente.  i47o-*5  MALORY  A  rtkur  u. 
xv,  Thenne  kyng  Pellam  caujt  in  his  hand  a  grym  wepen. 

4.  Formidable  in  appearance  or  demeanour;  of 
stern,  forbidding  or  harsh  aspect,  suggesting  a  cruel 
or  unbending  disposition,  t  Also,  in  weaker  sense, 
hard-featured,  ugly. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause.  2250  l>e  devel  (at  es  grisely  and 
grym.  Til  hym  come,  c  1394  P.  PI.  Creite  222  A  greet  cherl 
ii  a  grym,  growen  as  a  tonne,  cmoframf.  Pani.  212/1 


Affrik  aboun  hfs  weid,  Full  grym  of  luik,  with  dartes  kene 
and  rude.     1535  COVERDALE  Dan.  ii.  31  A  greate  ymage. 


L~.~L.  u.  i.  256  Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother,  for  her 
father  is  but  grim.  1641  DENHAM  Sophy  iv.  i.  He  . .  that 
dares  to  die,  May  laugh  at  the  grim  lace  of  law.  1697 


clotted  Blood  and  those  dead  Eyes.  1794  MRS.  KADCLIFFB 
Myst.  Udolpho  xxvi,  It  threw  a  stronger  gleam  upon  the 
grim  and  sallow  countenance  of  Barnardine.  1808  SCOTT 
Marm.  ill.  xx,  Norweyan  warriors  srim.  Ibid,  xxi,  Vigil 
and  fast  had  worn  him  grim.  i8»7  POLLOK  Course  T.  viii, 
On  their  grim  features,  now,  The  plain  unvisored  index  of 
the  soul.  1838  J.  L.  STEPHENS  Trav .  Greece,  etc.  107/1  The 
commandant,  a  grim,  gaunt-looking  figure  about  fifty.  1861 
BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  396  Grim  and  ghastly  human  figures. 
b.  of  things  personified,  esp.  of  death.  Phr. 
to  hold  on,  cling,  etc.  like  grim  death. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  So  Moodie  and  dull  melan- 
cholly  Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortlesse  despaire.  1596  — 
Tarn.  Shr.  Induct,  i.  35  Grim  death,  how  foule  and  loath- 
some is  thine  image.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  in.  xi.  (1718)  170 
Mine  eye  Shall  scorn  grim  death,  although  grim  death  stand 
by;  ci68o  BEVERIDGE  Sernt.  (1729)  I.  249  Can  we  look 
grim  death  in  the  face  ?  1713  ADDISON  Cctto  11.  iv,  Doubling 
the  native  horror  of  the  war  And  making  death  more  grim. 
1816  SHELLEY  Alastor(x&  The  very  winds,  Danger's  grim 
playmates,  on  that  precipice  Slept.  1847  LADY  G.  BLOOM- 
FIELD  Remin.  (1883)  I.  x.  263  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  hold  on  like  grim  death,  and  be  shaken  to  pieces.  1865 
TROLLOPE  Belton  Est.  ix.  101  People  must  eat  and  drink 
even  when  the  grim  monarch  is  in  the  house. 
C.  of  looks  or  aspect. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Const.  2233  Ful  hydus  sightes  bai  [the 
devils]  sal  shew  hym  [>at  his  chere  sal  make  grisly  and  grym. 
c  1450  Merlin  44  A  man  of  a  grym  chere.  1564  H  AWARD  Eu- 
tropius  II.  15  After  they  were  dead  keping  stil  theyr  grim 
lokes.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  viii.  32  For  shame,  but  more 
for  feare  of  his  grim  sight,  Downe  in  her  lap  she  hid  her  face. 
160*  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  ill.  v.  Wks.  1856  1. 115,  I  will 
. .  Outstare  the  terror  of  thy  grimme  aspect.  1697  EVELYN 
Numism.  ix.  306  A  grim  and  crabbed  look.  1813  GALT 
Entail^  I.  iii.  18  Tremendous  forms,  in  warlike  attitudes 
and  with  grim  aspects.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xv, 
_With  a  grim  and  ghastly  stare.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola 
i,  This  city  of  yours  turns  a  grim  look  on  me  just  here, 
d.  absol.  or  quasi-j^.  =  GEISINESS. 

1845  CAHLYLE  Cromwell  (1871)  IV.  70  Faces  settling  into 
permanent  grim. 

5.  transf.    Of   things,    scenes,    situations,    etc. : 
Harsh  or  repellent  of  aspect ;  uninviting. 

[13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1069  f>e  mone  may  ber  of  acroche 
no  myste  To  spotty,  ho  is  of  body  to  grym.  ]  1820  SCOTT 
Monast.  v,  The  very  crags  and  scaurs  seemed  higher  and 
grimmer.  1839  tr.  Lamartitu's  Trav.  East  78/1  On  slopes, 
somewhat  less  grim,  vine-plants  are  seen.  1860  HAWTHORNE 
Marb.  Faun  (1879)  I.  xxv.  252  In  a  grim  old  vaulted  apart- 
ment 1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  iii.  (1894)  82  The 
great  Oberland  peaks  . .  stand  round  in  a  grim  circle.  1877 
BLACK  Green  Past,  xxxii.  (1878)  260  We  bade  farewell  to 
this  gay  haunt  of  pleasure  and  set  out  for  grimmer  latitudes. 
b.  absol.  or  quasi-rf. 

1840  GALT  Demon  Destiny,  etc.  73, 1  . .  often  wonder'd  in 
the  grim  of  night.  To  what  dread  land  the  dead-man  did 
invite. 

6.  Of  stern  or  sinister  import. 

1873  OUIDA  Pascaril  I.  4  A  monarch  yesterday,  to-day  a 
scape-goat,  in  grimmest  ironic  symbol  of  all  human  his- 
tones.  1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  ii.  81  A  saying  that 
had  a  grim  truth  in  it. 

7.  Of  laughter,  jests,  humour :  Stern,  implying  no 
relenting  or  softening.     In  recent  use  often  :  Deal- 
ing with  ghastly  or  painful  subjects. 

1641  MILTON  Anitnadv.  Pref.,  Such  a  grim  laughter,  as 
may  appear  at  the  same  time  in  an  austere  visage.  1813 
SCOTT  Qwntin  D.  xxvi,  One  of  those  grim  smiles,  of  whicn 
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it  was  impossible  to  say,  whether  it  meant  good  or  barm. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  $  Lugger  u.  v.  106  Before  the 
crowd  had  quite  ended  their  grim  pastime.  1850  CARLVLE 
Latter-it.  Pampk.  iv.  4  Our  friend  in  grim  banter  would 
reply:  'Reform  a  Popedom, — hardly'.  1868  MILMAN  St. 
Paul's  xiv.  352  One  of  those  grim  pleasantries  in  which 
Oliver  took  delight.  1869  FuftMAM  Jvdrm.Cowf.  (1876)  III. 
xii.  162  Mingled  with  all  this  there  is  a  certain  element  of 
grim  merriment. 

8.  Comb,,  as  grim-cheeked,  -faced,  -featured, 
-looked,  -looking,  -visaged,  -whiskered  v&\*. ;  -\grim- 
sightedness.  Also  f  grim-face  -  OBI  MACE  sb. 

1601  MARSTON  Pasquit  $  Kath.  u.  94  The  siluer  Ensigne 
of  the  *grimme-cheekt  night.  1671  CROWNE  Juliana,  i.  9 
[Stage  direction}  Landlord  squints,  and  makes  *grim-faces. 
1610  R.  NICCOLS  Eng.  Eliza  in  iMirr.  Mag.  863  Like  the 
*grim-fac'd  God  of  war.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  CkarmedSea 
v.  74  Groups  of  grim-faced  miners.  1811  W.  R.  SPENCER 
Poemsi2i  Hethinkshisnewporler,*§rim-featurld  Suspicion. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  171  O  *grim  look't  night,  o  night 
with  hue  soblacke.  1844  LEVER  T.  Burke  II.  166  A  "grim- 
looking,  hard-featured  man.  1878  J.  UULLER  40  Years  N. 
Zealand  i.  i.  24  This  stormy  and  grim-looking  islet.  1648 
HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet.  (1660),  Grim-sichtigheydt,  *Grim- 
sightednesse,  Severitie,  or  Austere-lookes.  1594  SHAKS. 
Rich.  Ill,  I.  i.  9  *Grim-visag'd  Warre,  hath  smooth'd  his 
wrinkled  Front.  1848  BUCKLEY  Iliad  191  A  grim-visaged 
Gorgon.  1780  MICKLE  Let.  15  Aug.  in  Lit.  Panorama 

(1809)  V.  1174  *Grim-whiskered  soldiers,  tearing  children 
from  their  mothers  and  killing  them. 

B.  adv.  t^OE.  grimme)  or  quasi-<u&.  In  a  grim 
manner  or  mood  ;  fiercely,  savagely,  horribly.  In 
later  use  only  to  look  grim,  where  grim  is  perh. 
adjectival. 

^893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  ii.  §  i  Hyhim  aefter  J>aem  grimme 
forguldon  ^one  wigcraft  be  by  a;t  him  ^eleornodon.  a  1000 
Caedmon's  Gen.  1275  (Or.)  He  . .  bohte  forgripan  gumcynne 
grimme  and  sare.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14668  J>ai  loked  on 
him  lath  and  grim,  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  civ.  18  Irne 
thurgh-yhode  his  saule  ful  grim,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 

(1810)  133  Whan  be  fader  wist  be  sonne  wild  werre  on  him, 

1  blame  him  not  if  him  list  turne  ageyn  fulle  grim,    c  1400 
SoTvdone  Bab.  3129  He  loked  on  her  al  grymme  As  be  wode 
wroth  wer.     14..  Siege-  Jerusalem  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  10/165  Per 
is  no  gome  in  bis  [grounde]  bat  is  grym  wounded,    c  1450 
HOLLAND  Howlat  53  He  grat  grysly  grym,  and  gaif  a  gret 
5owle.   1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  i.  50  So  stood  Sir  Scudamour 
when  this  he  heard,  Ne  word  he  had  to  speake  for  great 
dismay,  But  lookt  on  Glauce  grim.     1675  HOBBES  Odyss. 
(1677)  293  Round  about  he  lookt  upon  us  grim. 

D.  Comb.,  as  grim-blue^  frowning^  'grinning, 
-rising,  -set,  -white  adjs. 

159*  SHAKS.  b'tn.  <V  Ad.  155  Thus  chides  she  Death,  Grim- 
grinning  ghost.  1786  BURNS  Addr.  Edin.  v,  Thy  pond'rous 
wall  and  massy  bar.  Grim-rising  o'er  tbe  rugged  rock. 
1831  CARLVLE  Sare.  Res,  n.  ix.  (1838)  219  Round  some 
Schreckhorn,  as  yet  grim-blue,  would  the  eddying  vapour 
gather. .in  the  clear  sunbeam  your  Schreckhorn  stood  smil- 
ing grim-white.  1881  H.  PHILLIPS  tr.  Chami$sot&  Faust  15 
Steep,  grim-frowning,  rugged  chasms.  1885  FITZFATRICK 
Life  T,  N.  Burke  I.  20  note,  The  grim-set,  clenched  aspect 
of  the  faces, 

Grim  (grim),  v.  Also  6  grimme,  Sc.  grym. 
[In  sense  i,  ad.  Du.  or  G.  grimmen  (OS.  and  OE. 
grimmari),  f.  grim(nt  adj.  GRIM.  In  sense  2, 
f.  GRIM  a!\ 

fl.  intr.  To  be  angry,  look  fierce.  Const,  a/, 
on,  to.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  4653  Ne  nothire  gesse  we  vs  godis 
ne  grym  at  oure  drijtin.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  35 
Thenne  grimmed  he,  and  was  angry  on  me.  1484  —  Curtail 

2  b,  Now  she  lawheth  to  one  and  she  grimme  th  to  other. 
1530  PALSGR.  575/11  I  grimme,  I  make  a  foule  countenaunce, 

je grongne.  1535  [see  GRIM  a.  3].  [1848  LYTTON  K.  Arthur 
vin.  Ivi,  Blackfrom  a  brazen  flag,  with  outstretched  wings 
Grimmed  the  dread  Raven  of  the  Runic  kings.  Note. 
Grimm'd,  from  the  verbgn'mtttett.] 

2.  trans.  To  make  grim  or  fierce;  to  cause  to 
look  grim ;  to  give  a  grim  look  to. 

1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  26.  3/i  There  Small-Cole  one 
Cries . .  And  looks  Ugly  and  Grimm'd  like  a  Witch,  1808  J. 
BARLOW  Columb.  in.  527  Grimm'd  by  the  horrors  of  the 
dreadful  night,  The  hosts  woke  fiercer  for  the  promised 
fight.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  v.  viii.  Ballly  and  his 
Feuillants.  .had  to  withdraw,  .into  lurid  half-light,  grimmed 
by  the  shadow  of  that  Red  Flag  of  theirs.  1840  GALT 
Demon  of  Destiny  u.  13  The  sculptured  effigies  That  grim 
the  silence  of  chivalric  aisles. 

Grimace  (grim^-s),  sb.  Also  7  grimass(e. 
[a.  F.  grimace  (i4th  c.),  of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  A  distortion  of  the  countenance  whether  spon- 
taneous or  involuntary,  expressive  of  some  feeling 
(esp.   annoyance,    embarrassment,   ill-humour   or 
pain)  or  tending  to  excite  laughter ;  a  wry  face. 
Phr.  to  make  a  grimace  or  grimaces. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  i.  vi.  27  Sudden  Glory,  is  the  passion 
which  maketh  those  Grimaces  called  Laughter.  1668  T.  ST. 
SERFE  Tarug<?s  Wiles  Epil.,  Say  with  an  indifferent 
Grimasse,  'tis  well  enough  for  a  Novice.  1678  BUTLER  Hud. 
in.  ii.  1004  With  smart  remarks  of  leering  faces,  And  annota- 
tions of  grimaces  !  1786  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  n  Nov., 
[The]  little  heroine,  making  many  involuntary  grimaces,  but 
resisting  her  evident  inclination  to  cry.  1824  W.  IRVING  T. 
Trav.  1. 97, 1  tried  to  laugh,  but  could  only  make  a  grimace. 
1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xi,  Nor  were  the  lawyer's  smiles 
less  terrible  to  her  than  Quilj>'s  grimaces.  1874  L.  STEPHEN 
Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  vii.  258  He.  .chooses  to.  .make 
grimaces  before  us,  like  an  ordinary  clown. 

transf.  1841  W.  SPALUING  Italy  <V  It.  Isl.  II.  357  His 
boldness  of  drawing  sometimes  produces  exaggeration  and 
grimace. 

2.  An  affected  expression  of  countenance,    t  For- 
merly in  wider  sense,  applied  contemptuously  to 


GRIMALKIN 

any  affected  or  exaggerated  attitude  or  gesture  of 

politeness. 


Men  of  Business,  he  shall  keep  you  half  an  Hour  with  your 
Hat  off.  .till  he  has  drawn  a  Crowd  that  observes  you  in 
this  Grimace.  1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  69  F  z  As  I  am  not 
versed  in  the  Modern  CoptJck,  our  Conferences  go  no 
further  than  a  Bow  and  a  Grimace.  17*8  JOHNSON  idler 
No.  8  P  12  Men  who  can  bear  at  once  the  grimaces  of  the 
Gauls,  and  the  howl  of  the  Americans.  1860  GEO.  ELIOT 
Mill  on  Floss  \\.  ix,  The  Miss  Guests  were  much  too  well- 
bred  to  have  any  of  the  grimaces  and  affected  tones  that 
belong  to  pretentious  vulgarity. 

b.  The  employment  ot  affected  looks  f  or  ges- 
tures.    ?  Now  rare. 

1686  DRYDEN  Ep.  to  H.  Higden  10  For  posture,  dress, 
grimace,  and  affectation,  Though  foes  to  sense,  are  harmless 
to  the  nation.  171*  ADDISON  ±>pect.  No.  305  p  10  This  Artist 
is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judiciously,  to  shrug  up  their 
Shoulders  in  a  dubious  Case,  to  connive  with  either  Eye, 
and  in  a  Word,  the  whole  Practice  of  Political  Grimace. 
1757  SMOLLETT  Reprisal  i.  iii,  A  peacock  in  pride,  in 
grimace  a  baboon.  1789  BEI.SHAM  Ess.  1.  xiv.  270  What 
may  be  thought  grace  at  Paris,  al  London  may  appear 
grimace.  1816  Ketnarks  Eng.  Mann.  58  We  are  too  apt 
to  consider  as  French  grimace  every  deviation  from  our 
more  reserved  or  churlish  habits. 

§.  fig.  Affectation,  pretence,  sham  ;  fan  instance 
of  this.  ?  Now  rare. 

1655  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden1*  II.  184  They  did  veryly 
beleeue  it  would  be  a  warr,  what  grimaces  soeuer  they  made. 
1672  DRVDEN  Marr.  a  la  Mode  u.  LWks.  1883  IV.  286,  I  ,. 
said  nothing  but  <i  ifautres,  a  tfautrts,  and  that  it  was  all 
grimace,  and  would  not  pass  upon  me.  1715  tr.  Ctess 
D'Aunoy"s  Wks.  83  Hypocrisie  and  Grimace  seem'd  to  me 
the  most  unworthy  of  all  Vices.  1739  CIBBER  ApoL  (1756) 
I.  22  All  this  my  parade  and  grimace  of  philosophy.  1759 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  (1817)  II.  in.  117  In  all  her  violent 
declarations  against  Darnly,  there  was  much  more  of 
grimace  than  reality.  178^  PALEY  Mor.  Pkilos.  (1818)  I. 
359  He  sees  through  the  grimace  of  this  counterfeited  con- 
cern for  virtue.  1818  TAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  it.  384  He 
..treated  the  renewal  of  the  title  of  Naib  Subah.  .as  idle 
grimace.  1831  MACAULAY  Mirabe.au  Misc.  Writ.  (1889)  280 
They  had  found  it  so  easy  to  perform  tbe  grimace  of  piety, 
that  it  was  natural  for  them  to  consider  all  piety  as  grimace. 
1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  I.  543  The  Prince ..  listened  to 
all  this  commendation.  . .  He  knew  it  to  be  pure  grimace. 
1891  F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  LI  I.  297/2  Everything  that 
had  passed  before  me  bore,  .the  stamp  of.  .grimace,  hollow- 
ness,  or  histrionism. 

Grimace  (grimes),  v.  [f.  GRIMACE  sb.,  or  ad. 
F.  grimacer  (Cotgr.  1611).]  intr.  To  distort  the 
i  countenance  ;  to  make  a  wry  face ;  t  to  put  on  an 
|  affected  air.  Also,  to  grimace  it. 

1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xcvi.  p  i  It  is  only  clapping  on  a 
suit  of  sables,  grimacing  it  for  a  few  days,  and  all,  soon 
forgotten,  goes  on  as  before.  1768  —  Good-n,  Man  Epil., 
He  nods,  they  nod  ;  he  cringes,  they  grimace.  1826  SCOTT 
Woodst.  v,  I  can  grimace  like  a  baboon.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr. 
A'«'.  I.  vir.  iv,  When  so  much  goes  grinning  and  grimacing 
as  a  lifeless  Formality. .  here  once  more,  if  nowhere  else,  is 
a  Sincerity  and  Reality.  1863  MARY  HOWITT  f.  Bremen's 
Greece  I.  iii.  65  On  one  spot  grimaces  the  winged  lion  of 
St.  Mark's,  the  emblem  of  Venice.  189*  ZANGWILL  Childr. 
Ghetto  I.  188  Solomon  stuck  his  tongue  in  bis  cheek,  and 
grimaced. 

Hence  Grima-ced///.  a.,  affected,  rare. 

1853  W.  ANDERSON  Expos.  Popery  (1878)  214  It  is  your 
grimaced  priests  and  demure  nuns  who  are  most  dexterous 
at  the  juggling  of  conscience. 

Grimacer  (grim^'sai).  [f.  GRIMACE  v.  +  -EB].] 
One  who  makes  grimaces  or  distorts  his  face. 

1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  169  When  the  grimacers 
have  distorted  their  flexible  countenances.  1833  Prater's 
Mag.  VIII.  346  Such  grimacers  as  Harley,  or  such  actors 
as  Power. 

Grima'cery.  rare-*,  [ad.  F.  grimacerie,  L 
grimacer  GRIMACE  v. ;  see  -EBY.]  The  practice 
of  using  grimaces  or  affected  gestures. 

1863  G.  H,  CALVERT  Gentleman  vii,  94  Verbal  courtesy, 
hat-in-hand  grimacery. 

Grimacier  (grim^'siai).  [ad.  F.  grimaciert 
f.  grimacer  GRIMACE  v. ;  see  -IEK.]  — -  GRIMACER. 

1815  T.  MOORE  Ment.  (1856)  VIII.  197  We  ought  to  be  like 
the  grimacier  at  Astley's.  1820-3  PYNE  Wine  $  Walnuts 
( 1824)  I.  vi.  60  He  was  too  much  of  a  grimacier  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  judges  of  good  acting.  1864  Daily  Tel.  18  July,  We 
have  lost  the  great  grimacier  [GrimaldiJ. 

Grimacing  (grim/'*sirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GRIMACE 
v.  +  -ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  verb  GRIMACE. 

1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  51  Genuine  chorea,  apart 
from  mere  grimacing  . .  is  very  closely  associated  with  the 
rheumatic  state. 

Grimacing1  (grim<?i-sin\  ///.  a.  [f.  GRIMACE 
v.  +  -ING  -.]  That  grimaces. 

1804  Something  Odd  I.  83  Cringing  alacrity  and  grimacing 
volubility.  1844  L.  S.  COSTELLO  Bfarn  <$•  Pyrenees  II.  ix. 
148  The  sculpture  of . .  the  grimacing  heads  amongst  the 
foliage.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  iv,  Nello.  .cast  a  grimac- 
ing look  of  intelligence  at  the  Greek. 

Hence  Grima'cingly  adv. 

1854  Tax  fs  Mag.  XXI.  287  The  Jew.  .winked  grimacingly. 

Grimalkin  vgrimge'lkin,  -mg'lkin).  [prob.  f. 
GREY  a.  +  MALKIN.]  A  name  given  to  a  cat ; 
hence,  a  cat,  esp.  an  old  she-cat ;  contemptuously 
applied  to  a  jealous  or  imperious  old  woman. 

In  quot.  1605  used  as  the  name  of  a  fiend. 

[1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  i.  9,  I  come,  Gray-Malkin  !J  1630 
J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  n.  114/1  Like  Grimalkin  Or  a 


GRIMALKINED. 

kinde  ncedfull  Verinin-cuur.,ing  Cat.  Ibid.  326/2,  I  list  not 
write  the  DaUe  praise  Of  Apes,  or  Owles,  or  Popinjaies  Or 
of  the  Cat  Grimalkin.  1703;.  PHILLII-S  Splendid  Shilling 
74  Grimalkin  to  Domestic  Vermine  sworn  An  everlasting 
foe.  1709  PRIOR  H'hen  Cat  is  Away  18  Grimalkin  far  all 
cats  outshone.  1789  G.  WHITE  Sciborne  Ixxvi,  That  a  poor 
little  sucking  leveret  should  be  fostered  ..  by  a  bloody  gri- 
malkin. 1798  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  J 'ng.  Philosopher  III.  15 
The  venerable  old  grimalkin  had  taken  Louisa  with  her,  and 
accompanied  the  married  folks  into  Suffolk.  1826  DISRAELI 
Vm.  tnf/Il.xvi,  Like  veritable  Grimalkins,  they  (theToadeys) 
fawn  upon  their  victims  previous  to  the  festival.  1843 
BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  53  Growling  to  herself,  something 
after  the  manner  of  an  old  grimalkin  when  disturbed. 

attrib.  a  1745  SWIFT  Dan  Jackson's  Picture  ii.  6  But 
still  were  wanting  his  grimalkin  eyes,  For  which  gray 
worsted  stocking  paint  supplies.  1784  GIBBON  Misc.  Wits. 
(1814)  II.  354  And  now,  my  Lady,  Let  me  approach  your 
gentle,  not  grimalkin,  presence,  with  deep  remorse. 

Hence  Grima-lkined/a.///«.  (nonce-wet.),  vexed 
by  a  '  grimalkin '. 

1756  LD.  CHESTERF.  World  No.  185  p  2,  I  am  not  hen- 
pecked ;  I  am  not  gnmalkined  ;  I  have  no  Mrs.  Freeman 
with  her  Italian  airs;  but  I  have  a  wife  more  troublesome 
than  all  three. 

t  Grimask.  Obs.  rare—1.   =  GRIMACE. 

1671  E.  HOWARD  Womens  Conquest  First  Pro!.,  What 
think  you  then,  if  I  speak  to  all  the  Judges  in  the  Pit  by 
looks  and  gnmasks?  [Possibly  only  a  misprint  for grimasses.] 

Grimass(e,  obs.  form  of  GRIMACE. 

t  Grimcirndlejc.  06s.  rare-1.  [(.  GEIM  si.  + 

-cund(a.s  in  GODCUND,  q.v.)  +  -legc  -LAIK.]  Grim- 
ness,  fierceness. 

<ri2oo  ORMIN  4706  patt  tu  beo..|>werrt  ut  clene  off  grimm- 
cunndlejjc  &  bwcrrt  ut  clcne  off  bra(>be. 

Grime  (graim),  si.     [  =  mod. Flemish  grijm  in 

the  same  sense  (Kilian  h&sgrijmsel) :  cf.  GBIME  ».] 
Soot,  smut,  coal-dust,  or  other  black  particles, 
deposited  upon  or  ingrained  in  some  surface,  esp. 
the  human  skin. 

159°  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in.  ii.  106  She  sweats  a  man  may 
goe  ouer-shooes  in  the  grime  of  it.  1612  W.  PARKES 
Curtaine-Dr.  (1876;  24  Now  will  he  ..  note  it  deepe  with 
a  pen  of  brasse,  with  the  blackest  grime  and  colour  that  can 
be  deuised.  1718  WOODWARD  Cat.  Fossils  II.  3  Collow  is 
the  word  by  which  they  denote  black  Grime  of  burnt  Coals 
or  Wood.  1740  SOMERVILLE  Hobbinol  in.  179  Her  Legs  un- 
clean, Booted  with  Grime.  1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Pamph. 
iv.  4  A  wretched  old  kettle  . .  consisting  mainly  now  of  foul 
grime  and  dust.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  x.  3  TO  Descending  to 
the  sea  They  washed  from  knees  and  neck  and  thighs  the 
grime  Of  sweat.  1893  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Grime,  the  black 
ashes  upon  wood  which  are  in  a  state  between  soot  and 
charcoal.  Any  black  smudge  is  called  a  grime  mark.  Lignite, 
or  wood  coal,  is  sometimes  called  grime. 

fig.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  11.  xvi.  (1840)  324  The  dirt  and 
grime  of  human  affairs.  1899  H.  WRIGHT  Depopulation  109 
He  forgot_  all  the  squalor  of  monotony,  and  the  grime  of 
grinding  circumstances  by  which  human  life  was  surrounded. 

Grime  (graim),  v.  Also  5  Sc.  grymme.  [Cf. 
mod.Flemiib.  grijmen,  Kris,  griemjen,  LG.  gremen, 
grtmen  to  blacken,  dirty ;  a  MDu.  *grimen  is 
assumed  by  Verwijs  and  Verdam.  Cf.  also  begre- 
men,  -griemen  (Kilian),  to  BEQBIME.]  trans.  To 
cover  with  grime,  to  blacken,  befoul.  Also  fig. 
to  grime  the  face  of.  (Cf.  BEGRIME.) 

1-1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  xi.  (Ufol/4  Sheep)  xvi,  Than 
quhair  the  gait  was  grymmit  he  him  brochL  1483  Catli. 
Angl.  165/2  To  Grime,  fuscare,  fuliginare.  (11592  H. 
SMITH  Wks.  (1866-7)  I.  62  He  seemeth  like  a  collier  , 
which  is  grimed  with  his  own  coals.  1601  DENT  Pathw. 
Heaven  67  The  Apostle  laieth  out  the  great  danger  of 
this  sinne  [covetousness],  and  doth  exceedingly  grime  the 
face  of  it.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  it  iii.  9  My  face  lie  grime 
with  filth.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  237  Vulcan  pour'd 
Nectar  himself,  and  his  own  fingers  scourM,  Grim'd  in  his 
Liparene  work-house.  1730  SWIFT  Lady's  Dressing- Room 
46  The  Towels  ..With  Dirt,  and  Sweat,  and  Ear-wax 
grim'd.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826) 
VIM.  U,  Letting  your  book  fall  into  the  ashes,  so  as  to  .. 
rumple  and  grime  the  leaves.  1878  H.  PHILLIPS  Poems  fr. 
Sp.  tf  Germ.  18  A  rudely  cut  inscription  Grimed  with  dust 
of  many  a  year. 

t  b.  To  smear,  anoint.     Obs.  rare—1. 

agio  JEFFERIE  Bugbears  EpiL  in  Archiv  Stud.  neu. 
Sfr.  (1897),  With  amber  greece  he  must  be  grymde,  and 
such  lyke  costly  geare. 

Grime,  obs.  form  of  GRIM. 

Grimed  (graimd),  ///.  a.  [f.  GBIME  v.  +  -ED  i.] 
Blackened  with  grime ;  grimy. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  165/2  Grimed,  ftiscatus,  fuliginatus. 
UmWillofHilbrond  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  Hekfeyr  ofgrymed 
color.  1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  (ed.  2)  6b,  A  gray  beard 
cut  short  to  the  stumps,  as  though  it  were  grimde.  1819 
CRABBE  T.  of  Hall  VIM.  Wks.  1834  VI.  194  With  hair 
uncomb'd,  grimed  face,  and  piteous  look  1841  J.  L. 
STEPHENS  Centr.  Amer.  (1854)  258  The  smith's  grimed  face. 
1896  A.  MORRISON  Child  Jago  i  There  rose  from  the  foul 
earth  and  the  grimed  walls  a  close,  mingled  stink. 

fig-  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania  25  Panegyrists, 
Errant  Knights  !  That  whitewash  one  as  grim'd  as  Nero. 

Griment,  variant  of  GREEMENT,  Obs. 

tGri-mftd,  a.  Obs.  Also  3  grimfule,  4 
grymfull.  [f.  GBIM  sb.  or  a.  +  -FUL.]  Full 
of  grimness  ;  fierce,  terrible. 

a  1x40  Sawles  Warde  in  Colt.  Horn.  253  To  i  seon  eauer 
PC  unseli  gastes  . .  biseon  on  hare  grimfule  ant  grarefule 
nebbes  ant  heren  hare  rarunge.  13..  Minor  Poems  fr 
Vernon  MS.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  443  Wyth  gret  and  grymfull  wrathe 
full  sone  Thei  shull  heryn  a  full  hard  dome.  1715  Disc,  on 
Death  5  5  Never  more  shall  dread  Death's  grimfulfrown. 

Grimgribber  (gri-mgri'baj).   Also  8-9  grim- 
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i  gibber,  9  glimglibber.  In  quot.  1722  the  name 
of  an  imaginary  estate,  extemporized  in  a  discus- 
sion between  two  sham  counsel  respecting  a  mar- 
riage settlement.  Hence  used  by  Tooke,  Bentham, 
and  later  writers  for:  Legal  or  other  technical 
jargon,  learned  gibberish.  Also  attrib. 
Quot.  1835  is  a  direct  allusion  to  Steele's  use. 


Ves,  as  to  the  Lordship  of  Tretriplet,  but  not  as  to  the 
Messuage  of  Grimgibber.J  1786  I.  H.  TOOKE  Purley  103 
1  he  gnmgribber  of  Westminster-Hall  is  a  more  fertile  . . 
source  of  imposture  than  the  abracadabra  of  magicians. 
£1788  UENTHAM  Ch.  of  Eng.  Catech.  Exam.  (:868)  66  The 
..gnmgribber  of  modern  technical  theology.  1802  12  — 
Ration.  Jm/ic.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  344  The  grimgibber,  non. 
sensical  reason  . .  of  the  identity  of  the  two  persons.  1814 
New  Monthly  Hag.  X.  366  Medical  writers,  whose  grim- 
gribber  is  seldom  much  . .  read.  1828  Ediu.  Rev.  XLVIII. 
468  The  law's  grim-gribber.  1835  LADY  LOUISA  STUART 
Introd.  Anecdotes  in  Ld.  Wharncliffe  Lett,  f,  Wks.  of  Laity 
M.  W.  Montagu  (1837)  I.  18  Lord  Dorchester  . .  was  very 
gracious  to  him,  till  the  Grim-gribber  part  of  the  business— 
tlie  portion  and  settlements — came  under  consideration. 
Grimiuess  (grai  mines),  [f.  GRIMY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  grimy. 

1650  H.  MOKE  Observ.  in  Ent/ms.  Triumph.  (1656)  85 
How  the  man  is  frighted  into  devotion  by  the  smut  and 
grimmesse  of  his  own  imagination.  1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng. 
Note-bks.  (1883)  II.  178  A  great  deal  of  dirt  and  griminess 
on  the  stone  floor  of  the  market-house.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT 
A.  Bede  13  Mr.  Rann's  leathern  apron  and  subdued  gi-imi- 
ness  can  leave  no  one  in  any  doubt  that  he  is  the  village 
shoemaker. 

Griming  (grai-min),  vbl.  sb.  dial.  A  sprinkling. 
01802  Jaime  Tcl/erv'u.  in  Child  Ballads  (1890)  IV.  6  It 
was  the  gryming  of  a  new-fa'n  snaw.  1893  Northumb.  Gloss., 
Greymin,  Grimm,  Gryming,  a  sprinkling,  a  smirch. 

tGrimleja.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  ON. grimmleik-r : 
see  GRIM  a.  and  -L.VIK.]  Grimness,  cruelty. 

ci2oo  ORMIN  4719  piss  mahhte  trede>b  unnderrfot  All 
grlmmeleHc  &  brabbe. 

Grimly  (gri-mli),  a.  Obs.  or  arch.  Also  5 
superl.  grimlokkest.  [OK.  grimlic  (=  MDu. 
grimmelijc,  MHG.  grimmelich,  ON.  grimmligr) ; 
see  (  .KIM  a.  and  -LY  '.]  Grim-looking  ;  grim  in 
appearance  or  nature. 

Beowulf  '(Z.)  3041  Waesse  leg-draca,  grimlic  gryre,  gledum 
be-swaeled.  1:893  K-  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  ii.  §  2  Da  gewin  wzron 
grimlicran  bonne  hy  nu  syn.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  454 
pone  grimlican  garsecg.  1:1205  LAY.  8176  Euielin  bene 
brond  igrap  mid  grimliche  lechen.  c  127$  Moral  Ode  141  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  63  Swibe  grimlych  stench  ber  is.  a  1310  in  Wright 
Lync  P.  in  The  love  of  him  us  haveth  ymaked  sounde, 
Ant  yeast  the  grimly  gost  to  grounde.  c  1380  Sir  Fcntmb. 
1876  Ys  berd  was  long,  &  al  whyt  hor ;  a  was  [a]  grymly 
freke.  a  1400  Octouian  1742  Doun  he  fyll  deed  to  grounde, 
Gronynge  fast  with  grymly  wounde.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab. 
144  Ther  londed  many  a  grymlye  gome.  1470-65  MALORY 
Arthur  vm.  i,  She  had  many  grymly  throwes.  1611 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Knt.  Burn.  Pestle  n.  v,  In  came  Margaret's 
grimly  ghost,  And  stood  at  William's  feet,  a  1630  Sir 
Aldingar  73  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  169,  I  dreamed  the 
grype  &  a  grimlie  beast  had  carryed  my  crowne  away.  1766 
G.  CANNING  Anti-Lucretius  i.  68  Canst  thou,  undaunted, 
meet  the  grimly  king?  1783  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
20  Aug.,  I  told  her  it  was  Johnson's  grimly  ghost.  1810 
BENTHAM  Packing  (1821)  108  Behold !  at  the  bed's  feet 
a  grimly  spectre.  1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland  xxi.  361 
Hard  by  this  a  grimly  abyss. 

Hence  Qri-ruliness,  the  state  of  being  grimly. 
14 . .  Chaucer's  Parson's  T.  T  790  (Ch.  Ch.  MS.)  Grymly- 
nesse  of  the  deueles  [see   GRIMKESS].      1580  HOLLYBAND 


ifying  the  grimliness  of  the  apparit 

Grimly  (grrmli),  adv.  Forms :  i  grim-, 
grymliee  (compar.  grimlicor,  superl.  grimlicost  , 
3  grimliche,  Orm.  grimmelij,  4  grirnli,  4-6 
grymly,  3-  grimly.  [OE.  grimllce  ( =  OHG. 

n-i-j'iij  /,',•  A.i      rw.*. ......  /.t  .  Z.  .      HiCTLT/'"'         * -lr\  .1.   .       •»*»"*__ 


intention,  or  feelings ;  fiercely,  cruelly ;  also,  in 
mod.  use,  austerely,  rigidly,  uncompromisingly. 

971  Blickl,  Horn.  63  pam  mannum  sceolan  ba  deman  grim- 
llce styran.  a  1000  Martyrol.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  134  pa  het  se 
cymng  bone  hyra  ealra  grimlicost  acwellan.  c  1205  LAY. 
1904  He.. igrap  hine  bi  bon  gurdle  &  him  grimliche  heaf. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  104  pi  spus.  .spekeS  swuS  grimliche  jif  >u 
wendest  vt.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15832  Nu  wit  hastens  rti 
him  beft  ful  grimli  to  be  grand,  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2376 
Vrgan  to  tristrem  ran,  And  grimli  pere  bai  gret.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  10453  pes  gird  in  full  grymli  with  a  grete  ost. 
1618  BOLTON  Flams  (1636)  261  How  grimly  they  fought,  the 
event  sheweth.  1767  JAGO  Edge-Hill  iv.  493  Now  Death, 
with  hasty  Stride,  stalks  o'er  the  Field,  Grimly  exulting  in 
the  bloody  Fray.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  355  So  . . 
shall.  .Achilles,  Charge  Troy's  children  afield  and  fell  them 
grimly  with  iron.  1881  FOWLEU  Bacon  198  Both  of  them 
[Bacon  and  Luther]  were  grimly  in  earnest. 

t  2.  Dreadfully,  frightfully,  shockingly,  terribly. 

c  1200  ORMIN  4494  Babe  gilltenn  grimmeli).  a  1240  Ureisun 
in  Cott.  Horn.  187  Mine  sunnen  habbeb  grimliche  iwrebed 
me.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  112  His  grene  wounde  so 
grimly  conne  blede.  13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1534  perapered 
a  paume  . .  bat  was  grysly  &  gret,  &  grymly  he  wrytes. 
c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  163  (Thornton  MS.),  Nowe  I  am  a 
erisely  gaste,  and  grymly  grane.  1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  1632 
Whan  they  togydere  mette,  Ayder  yn  other  scheld  hytte, 
Strokes  grymly  greete.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vil.  460 
Sum  grymly  gret,  quhill  lhar  lyfTdaycs  war  gaync. 


GRIMY. 

3.  With  a  grim  look  or  air  :  a.  of  persons. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cotisc.  2226  Als  wode  lyons  thai  [the 
devils)  sal  than  fare  . .  And  grymly  gryn  on  hym  and  blere. 
c  1400  Mt-tayne  1398  He  hade  no  worde  to  speke  agayne. 
Bot  grymly  stude  lukande.  1450-70  Golagrot  f,  Gain. 
558  Gaudifeir  and  Galiot,  in  glemand  sttil  wedis,.  .grjmly 
thai  ride,  c  1489  CAXTON  Cannes  of  Aymon  U.  61  He 
loked  grymly  and  fyersly  in  his  vysage  for  grete  wrath 
'535  COVERDALE  Esthers.  ^  He  lift  vp  his  face,  and  loked 
grymly  vpon  her.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  f,  Cl.  iv.  xii.  5  The 
Auguries  . .  looke  grimly,  And  dare  not  speake  their  know- 
ledge. 1635-56  COWLEY  Davideis  in.  23  TV  uncircumcis'd 
smird  grimly  with  disdain.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xxn.  39 
Gnmly  frowning  wiih  a  dreadful  look.  1836  W.  IRVING 
Astoria  III.  243  The  Indian  warriors  ..  shook  their  heads 
grimly.  1848  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xii.  (1873)  115  [He]  sprang 
to  his  saddle  ;  grimacing  grimly  as  he  made  the  effort.  1856 
MASSON  Ess.vi.  235  That  hard,  austere  man  of  letters ..  who 
receives  you  so  grimly,  [etc.]. 
b.  trans/,  of  things. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iii.  Wks.  1856  I.  122 
Death,  hel  more  grimly  stare  Within  my  heart,  then  in  your 
threatning  browes.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  in.  iii.  3  The 
skies  looke  grimly,  And  threaten  present  blusters.  1819 
BYRON  Juan  n.  xhx,  The  night  . .  grimly  darkled  o'er  the 
faces  pale.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  vi.  I.  206  The  horse-hair 
plume  That  grimly  nodded  from  the  lofty  crest.  1890  Times 
31  Jan.  9/2  Symbol  of  a  grimly  unsuccessful  country. 
C.  So  as  to  produce  a  grim  appearance,  rare. 

?  (1x366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  161  Hir  heed  y-writhen  was, 
y-wis,  Ful  grimly  with  a  greet  towayle.  1824  W.  IRVING 
T.  Trav.  I.  45  The  grimly  painted  portrait  of  her  poor  dear 
man.  1895  SIR  H.  MAXWBI  L  Duke  of  Brit.  i.  ii  The  faces 
of  most  were  grimly  tattooed. 

Grimm  e  (grim),  [a.  f.grimme  (Buffon  1764), 
ad.  mod.L.  (fapra)  grimmia,  the  name  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  a  South-African  antelope  described  by 
Herm.Nic.  Grimm  (1641-1711).  The  application 
to  the  coquetoon  is  due  to  misunderstanding.]  A 
West-African  antelope,  the  coquetoon. 

1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  82/1  The  original  grimm  was  brought 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  . .  the  animal  at  present  under 
consideration  . .  is  an  inhabitant  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  1855  OCIIVIE,  Suppl.,  Grimm,  a  species 
of  antelope  (A.  grimmia).  1897  WEBSTER,  Grimtne. 

[Grimmer  :  spurious  word  in  Diets.,  arising 
from  mistaken  form  of  GIMMEK.] 

Grimmish.  (gri  mif),  a.  [f.  GBM  a.  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  grim. 

1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  142  A  grimmish  feeling 
against  the  Saxons.  1876  G.  MEREDITH  Beauch.  Career  II. 
iii.  40  The  grimmish  slyness  of  his  uncle  Everard's  con- 
spiracy. 

r  Grimness  feri-mnes).  [I.  GBM  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  grim ;  fierce- 
ness ;  sternness ;  formidable  aspect. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  55  He  [the  devil]  wile  hit  him  mid  grim- 
nesse  &  mid  yfele  call  forjyldan.  a  1000  Gulhlac  550  (Gr.) 
Cwzdon  cearfulle  Criste  faSe  to  Guolace  mid  gnmnysse. 
c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  341/8  Atrocitas,  grimnes.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Parson's  T.  r  790  (Ellesm.  MS.)  They  shul  han . . 
sharpe  hunger  and  thurst  and  grymnesse  \v.  r.  grislines, 
grymlynesse]  of  deueles.  c  1440  Protnp.  Pare.  212/2  Grym- 
nesse,  or  horrybylnesse.  1563  GOLDING  Cxsar  i.  (1565)  29  b, 
They  were  not  able  to  abyde  the  grymnesse  of  their  coun- 
tenaunces.  1619  Bp.  J.  KING  Thaxksgiv.  Serai.  26  The 
grimness  of  her  visage  disguised,  yet  will  it  be  fearefull 
enough.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eug.  n.  Wks.  (1851)  60  That 
in  the  grimness  of  Death  they  might  seem  to  eat  their  own 
flesh.  1787  GLOVER  A  thenaid  xxx.  284  Whose  ravell'd  brow, 
and  countenance  of  gloom,  Present  a  lion's  grimness-  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  iv,  A  sardonic  grimness  lies  in  that 
irreverend  Reverence  of  Autun. 

Grimp  (grimp),  v.  rare.  [ad.  F.  grimper  to 
climb.]  -fa.  trails.  To  cause  to  mount;  to  ele- 
vate, haul  up  (obs.).  b.  intr.  To  clamber, 
climb. 

1684  Bucanicrs  Amer.  n.  (ed.  2)  13  Lolonois  and  his  com- 
panions, not  being  able  to  grimp  up  the  Baskets  of  Earth, 
were  compelled  to  make  use  of  an  old  stratagem.  1893  G. 
ALLEN  Scallyivag  I.  44  How  the  little  beasts  grimp  ..  such 
plucky  little  creatures,  and  so  strong  for  their  size  I 

t  Gri-msir  e.  Obs.  [f.  GBIM  a.  +  SIB,  SIBE.] 
An  austere,  stern,  morose  or  overbearing  person. 

[1450-70  Golagros  n  Gaw.  86  With  that  come  girdand  in 
greif  ane  woundir  grym  sire.]  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks. 
Soc.)  69  A  grym-syre  at  domysdayxalhebe.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  n.  297  Tiberius  Csesar  . .  was  knowne  for  a  grim  sir, 
and  the  most  unsociable  . .  man  in  the  world.  1603  FLORIO 
Montaigne  in.  v.  (1632)  476  The  Goddesse  . .  with  soft  em- 
brace, Of  snow  white  arme,  the  grim  sire  doth  enchase.  1621 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel,  in.  iii.  L  ii,  I  have  an  old  grim  sire  to 
my  husband. 

Grim  the  Collier.  [The  name  of  a  character 
in  an  Elizabethan  play  (modernized  as  '  Grim  the 
Collier  of  Croydon  1662).]  A  species  of  hawk- 
weed  (Hicracium  auraniiacum). 
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xxxvi.  305  Women,  who  keep  it  in  gardens  for  noueltie  sake, 
haue  named  it  Grim  the  Colliar.  1713  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXVIII.  36  Golden  Mousear,  or  Grim  the  Collier. 

Grimy  (grei-mi),  a.  [f.  GBIME  sb.  +  -yi;  c£ 
Flem.  grijmig.]  Covered  with  grime ;  begrimed, 
black,  dirty.  Also,  dark-complexioned,  swarthy. 

App.  not  in  literary  use  during  the  i8th  c.  (cf.  quot.  1848) ; 
Todd  (1818)  cites  it  from  H.  More. 

1612  W.  PARKES  Curtaine-Dr.  11876)  62  Vulcan  vowing 
in  his  grymy  breast,  His  wiues  dishonour  shall  inrich  his 
chest.  1630  Tinker  of  Turvey  12  Grimy  face,  all  smutted 
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GRIN. 

ore,  His  tann'd  hide  tough  as  wild  boare.  1642  H.  MOKE 
Song  of  Soul  \,  in.  vi,  Foure  grisly  black-smiths,  .with  stern 
grimy  look  do  still  avise  Upon  their  works.  1840  DICKENS 
Bom.  Ritdge  xxxvii,  In  his  grimy  hands  he  held  a  knotted 
stick.  1848  DE  QUINCEV  Sortilege  $  Astrol.  Wks.  1890 
XIII.  262  He  returned;  looking  more  lugubiious  than  ever 
— more  grim — more  grimy  (if  grime  yields  any  such  adjec- 
tive). 1883  Longin.  Mag.  July  256  Most  frequently  the 
grimiest  families  are  not  the  poorest. 

Comb.  1861  SMILES  Engineers  (1862)  III.  12  The  keel  is 
a  tubby  grimy  looking  craft. 

Grin,  sb.\  Forms:  a.  i,  3-7,  9  grin,  i,  4-5, 
9  gryn,  2-3  grun,  4  grine,  4-5  gryne,  (5 
grynde),  5-6  grynne,  (6  grynn*,  6  grinne,  7 
grinn.  0.  3-5  grene,  4-5  green.  7,  4-6 
grenne,  6  gren.  [OK.  grin,  gryn  fem.  and  neut. 
(&\sogirtn  in  Vesp.  Ps.y  cf.  GIBN  j£.l\ 

The  evidence  of  metre  seems  to  show  that  there  were  two 
distinct  OE,  forms,  grin  neut.  (pi.  grimi)  and  grin  fem.  ; 
but  the  ME.  and  mod.E.  words  descend  exclusively  from 
the  form  with  short  vowel.  The  form  grin,  standing  alone, 
might  be  cogn.  with  GRANE  and  YARN,  but  the  existence  of 
a  form  with  /  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  this.) 

1.  A  snare  for  catching  birds  or  animals,  made 
of  cord,  hair,  wire,  or  the  like,  with  a  running 
noose.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  or  arch. 

In  the  Bible  of  1611  grin  is  found  in  certain  passages  (Job 

xviii.  9,  Ps.  cxl.  5,  cxh.  9)  where  mod.  edd.  read  gin.     The 

altered  reading  is  found  in  an  edition  printed  at  Cambridge 

in  1762;  Cruden's  Co«£.  1737-69  retains  the  original  reading. 

a.    ^825  Ve$p.  Psalter  ix.  16  In  grin  8issum.  .^egripen  is 


Jei5  grune  in  a  wilderne  to  henten  bt  deor  be  wunieS  b«r- 
inne.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  3  pe  fuhel  be  is  fon  i  J>e  fuheleres 
grune.  a  1250  Owl  <$•  Night.  1057  Thu  were  i-nime  in  one 

inc.     1398  TREVISA  Barth,  De  P.  R.  xiv.  Hi.  (Tol.em. 

.S.),  Also  fouleres  hiden  ofte  here  grynnes  [1535  grennesj 
and  herenettes.  c  1440  Jacob's  #W/(E.E.T.S.)25o  Whanne 
a  sparowe  is  takyn  in  a  grynde.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard 

i  A  -A.  \    __  T-t__  _  i_  -  j     *  ».  _  e _  ..  i_  _    i  i  *•_  .  . 


(Art.)  21  The  preest  ..  had  sette  a  gryn  . .  for  he  wold  fayn 
haue  take  the  foxe.  1570  TWYNE  Pkisicke  agst.  Fort.  i.  xc. 
112  b,  So  doth  the  foule  me  safe  betweene  the  line  and  the 


ADDISON 
a  Grinn. 


petual  grin  does  rather  anger  than  mend.    1711 
•Jffj'- _JJ°-  '73  '5  He  shew'd  twenty  Teeth  at  a  u,nm. 
.V      ey  founa-  he  was  Master  only  of  the  merry  Grinn. 
1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Pope  Wks.  1837  II.  113 
1  he  *  rencn  gnn  is  equally  remote  from  the  chearful  serenit 


.  .  3,0     e 

with  a  broad  gnn.    1884  SALA  Joum.due  South  i.  xxvi. 
lovel     3rin          8aUI"  hobbkdeho>'  ••  ginning  a  very  un- 


.     1887  LOWELL  Old  Eng.  Dram.  (tSoa)  22  Like  a 
belated  masquerader  going  home  under  the  broad  grin  of 

b.  On  the   (broad  or   f  high)  grin:    grinning 
(openly  and  unmistakeably). 
1738  SWIKT  Pol.  Conversal.  i.  26  What  !  you  would  not 


grin.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Praise  Hempseed  Wks. 
in.  64/3  All  sorts  of  faire  fowle  . .  Are  with  ingenuous  jins,  j 
grins,  nets  and  snares  ..  oft  taken  vnawares.  1651  TBAIT 
Camm.  Esther  vii.  8  Made  to  stand  upon  snares  or  grinnes 
with  iron  teeth.  1671  M.  BRUCE  Good  News  in  Evil  Times 
(1708)  39  The  Grins  and  Snares  laid  for  them.  1879  Miss 
JACKSON  Skropsti.  Word'bk.,  Grin,  a  snare,  as  for  a  hare  or 
rabbit,  1894  F.  S.  ELLIS  Reynard  58  The  poor  trapped 
beast  At  last  broke  from  the  gryn. 

p.  1381  WYCLIF  Ps.  cxxxix.  [cxl.]  5  Proude  men  hidden  a 
grene  to  me.  And  cordis  thei  straiten  out  in  to  a  grene  t  by 
side_  the  weie  sclaunder  thei  putten  to  me.  —  Prov.  vii.  33 
As  if  a  brid  hee^e  to  the  grene.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  II.  383  Maydens  of  Athene  were  compelled  as  it 
were  to  snaries  and  grenes  [printed  greues].  c  14*0  Pallad. 
on  Huso.  rv.  164  A  green  another  hath  for  hem  (moles] 
ytilde  :  To  take  hem  therwithal  is  not  vnlike.  14. .  yoc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  391/42  Laqueus,  a  lace,  a  grene. 

•y.  ^11380  Virg.  Antioch  360  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg. 
(1878)  31  Out  of  pat  hous,  as  brid  fro  gren,  Heo  fleih  awei 
and  scaped  Jjen.  1390  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  n.  188  Lymed 
leues  were  leydc  alfaboujte  . .  With  grennes  of  good  heere. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxviii.  239  He  shal  be  hold  and 
teyde  with  a  grenne.  1549-62  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  cxxiv. 
331  Euen  as  the  bird  out  of  the  foulers  grenne  [rimes  with 
then,  men].  1580  HOLLYBAND  Trias.  Fr.  Tang,  V*  lays,  a 
snare,  a  gren,  a  gin,  a  trap. 
b.  Jig.  or  in  fig.  expressions. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xvii.  5  DeaSes  grynu  me  gefengon. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  209  LiSere  lahtres  be8  his  grunen. 
1340  Ayenb.  47  Hi  ne  heb  leme  ine  hire  bodye  bet  ne  is  a 
gryn  of  be  dyeule.  £1450  tr.  De  Imitationt  HI.  vii.  73 
Bileue  him  not.  .bou?  he  ofte  tymes  tende  to  be  grynnes  of 
deceite.  1519  MORE  Supflic.  Souls  \.  Wks.  313;?  Ye  lyke 
good  Christen  people  auoiding  theyr  false  strames  &  grinnes, 
geue  none  earc  to  theyr  haynous  heresies.  1557  N.  T. 
tGenev.)  Gal.  Argt,  Men  ought  ..  not  to  haue  their  con- 
sciences snared  into  the  grennes  of  mans  traditions.  1610 
G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  yict.  n.  xxix,  Vnder  that  same  baite 
a  fearefull  grin  Was  readie  to  intangle  him  in  sinne.  1615  J 
W.  HULL  Mirr.  Maiestic  140  Rid  me  from  fatall  grins  Of 
passions  abused. 

1 2.  a.  A  noose,    b.  A  halter.  Obs. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt,  xxvii.  5  And  he  awearp  ba  scyl- 
llngas  inon  bset  tempi  &  ferde  &  mid  gryne  {v.r.  grine]  hyne 
sylfne  aheng.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Diet.,  Dogal  o  cm-del,  a 
cord,  a  rope, .  .a  grin  to  hold  a  horse. 

Grin  (grin),  rf.2  Also  8  grinn.  [f.  GRIN  v? ; 
cf.  GIEN  rf.2]  An  act  of  grinning. 

,l635-S$  COWLEY  Davideis  HI.  564  He  walks,  and  casts  a 
_!?.d'y  Gnn  about,  a  1661  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  Pref.  3  A  per- 


more  that  grin  upon 

b.  by  way  of  a  forced  or  unnatural  smile,  or  of 

the  broad  smile  indicative  of  unrestrained  or  vulgar 

merriment,  clownish  embarrassment,  stupid  wonder 

or  exultation,  or  the  like.     Const,  at.  on. 

c  1480  Yng.  Childr.  Bk.  57  in  Babees  Bk.,  Loke  bou  laughe 
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have  one  be  always  on  the  high  Grin.  1809  MALKIN  Gil 
Bias  I.  viii.  p  3  They  were  all  on  the  broad  grin  except  my- 
self. 1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Olii  Home  (1883!  I.  283  A  ring 
.  .thickly  gemmed  around  with  faces,  mostly  on  the  broad 
grin.  1884  Punch  25  Oct.  196/2  He  is  perpetually  on  the 
grin. 

Grin,  v.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  I  grinian,  4 
grene,  (9  green),  7,  9  grin.  [f.  GRIN  si>.^  ;  inde- 
pendently formed  at  different  periods.  Cf.  GBANE 
v.]  trans.  To  catch  in  a  noose  ;  to  snare,  ensnare ; 
to  choke,  strangle. 

a  850  Kent.  Glosses  in  Wr.-Wulcker  59/9  Inlafueatus  es, 
Su  eart  Tegrinad.  1389  WYCLIF  Prov.  vii.  21  She  grenede 
hym  with  manye  woordis.  — Ao.viii.  15  Manye  of  hem 
shul . .  ben  to-brosid,  and  grened  [Vulg.  irretientttr],  and  ben 
taken,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  51  It  senub  bat  lewid  men  hiring 
prestis.  .are  grenid  [/rmto/greuid]  in  pe  same  synne.  1622 
S.  WARD  Woe  to  Drunkards  (1627)  18,  I  haue  ..  heard  of 
one  that,  hauing  stolne  a  sheepe,  and  laying  it  downe  vpon 
a  stone  to  rest  him,  was  grin'd  and  hang'd  with  the  strugling 
of  it  about  his  necke.  1823  [see  GRANE  v.].  1824  MAC- 
TAGGART  Gallovid.  Encycl.,  Grinning  Hares,  the  devilish 
art  of  setting  gins  . .  to  hang  hares.  1841  HARTSHOKNE 
Salop.  Antiq.  449  Grin,  v.,  to  take  hares  or  game  by  means 
of  a  running  noose  set  in  those  particular  parts  of  a  hedge 
through  which  they  are  accustomed  to  pass.  1879  Miss 
JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Grinned,  trapped  in  a '  grin  '. 
Grin  (grin),  v.~  Forms:  a.  I  greunian,  3 
grennen,  4-6  grenne,  ( 5  grennyn),  6  gren.  P. 
4-5  Bryn,  5-6  grynne,  7  grinne,  4-  grin.  [The 
OE.  grpinian  (:— OTeut.  type  *granjdjan)  is 
cognate  with  OHG.  grennan  to  mutter  (MHG. 
grennen  to  grin)  :—  OTeut.  *granjan  ;  possibly 
related  to  *gran&  moustache.  A  root  of  identical 
form  appears  in  OHG.  granSn  to  grunt  (MHG. 
granen,  grannen  to  grunt,  wail),  ON.  grenja  to 
howl,  OSw.  grania  to  roar,  to  gnash  or  show  the 
teeth  threateningly. 

The  mod.  Eng.  grin  appears  to  be  only  a  phonetic  develop- 
ment, orig.  northern,  of  the  older  gren-  (cf.  glent  And.  glint, 
hent  and  hint),  but  it  presents  a  remarkable  contact  of 
sense  and  form  with  a  number  of  Teut.  words  belonging  to 
a  different  ablaut-series:  OHG.  grinan  str.  vb.  to  distort 
the  countenance,  gnash  the  teeth,  grin,  weep  profusely 
(MHG.  frtrtart,  mod.G.  greinen  wk.),  mod.Du.  grijnen 
(the  mod.Icel.  grfna  to  stare,  Sw.  erina,  Du.  grine  to  grin, 
are  perh.  from  LG.) ;  further  MHG.  grinnen  to  gnash  the 
teethj  MDu.  grinsen  (mod.Du.  grijnzen),  mod.G.  grinsen  ; 
to  grin.  There  has  probably  been  some  associative  influ- 
ence  between  the  two  Teut.  forms  gran-  and  grin-,  the  ! 
latter  of  which  appears  to  be  an  extension  of  the  root  gri- 
of  OE.  grfma  mask.  The  vb.  GIRN  is  a  northern  metathetic 
form  of  grin.] 

1.  intr.  Of  persons  or  animals:  To  draw  back 
the  lips  and  display  the  teeth  : 

a.  generally,  or  as  an  indication  of  pain  or 
fanger ;  falso  to  grin  with  the  teeth.  Const,  at, 
\on,  \upon.  Said  also  of  the  jaws  or  teeth. 

a.  a  loop  Juliana  596  He  grennade  and  grisbitade.  j 
a  1050  Liber  Scintill.  Iv.  (1889)  172  Nelle  bu  grenniendum 
[L. dissolutis]  welerum  hleahter  forSbringan.  anKAncr.  \ 
A'.  212  Heo  schulen  ham  sulf  grennen  &  niuelen.  .ioe  pine 
of  helle.  c  1200  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  84/36  He  grennede  and 
femde  touward  hire.  13..  Coer  de  L.  3406  Lay  every  bed  ' 
on  a  plater.  .Upward  hys  vys,  the  teeth  grennand.  7^1366 
CHAUCER  ^f  om.  Rose  156  Y-frounced  foule  was  hir  visage, 
And  grenning  for  dispitous  rage,  c  1400  Apoll.  Loll.  58 
J>e  hound  of  wrechfulnes  grenmb  wib  his  teb.  1413  Pilgr. 
Sowle  (Caxton)  n.  li.  (1859)  53  This  cruel  Sathanas,  that  so 
fowle  grenneth  vppon  me.  c  1450  Merlin  667  The  catte 
. .  grenned  with  his  teth,  and  coveited  the  throte  of  the 
kynge.  1530  PALSGR.  574-2,  I  grenne,  I  make  an  yvell 
countenaunce,  je  grongnt.  1539  BIBLE  Ps.  lix.  6  They 
grenne  lyke  a  dogg.  1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n.  (1550) 
83  b,  Grennyng  vpon  her  lyke  termagauntes  in  a  playe. 
1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  xii.  27  And  some  of  Tygres,  that 
did  seeme  to  gren  And  snar  at  all  that  ever  passed  by. 

f.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11878(0011.).  He  liftid  vp  his  lathli 
chin,  and  felunli  gan  on  bairn  grin.  1340  HAMTOLE  Pr. 
Cause.  7411  Ilk  ane  salle  other  hate  dedly,  And  ilk  ane 
gryn  on  other  and  cry.  (-1400  Rowland  ft  O.  1322  Whi 
grynnes  thou  nowe  so  one  mee  As  thofe  thou  wolde  mee 
byte !  c  1450  Mirour  Salancioun  2630  Y'  the  Jewes  . . 
shuld  . .  grynne  on  hym  like  beestes.  1502  SHAKS.  yen.  t, 
Ad.  460  As  the  wolfe  doth  grin  before  he  barketh.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  iv.  37  Which  when  as  Radigund  there 
comming  heard,  Her  heart  for  rage  did  grate,  her  teeth  did 
grin.  1602  2«rf  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  v.  iv.  2231  Nought 
can  great  Furor  do,  but  barke  and  howle,  And  snarle  and 
grin.  1629  GAULE  Holy  Madn.  210  Grinnes  like  a  Dogge. 
1697  DBYDEN  SEneid  vii.  927  The  Teeth  and  gaping  Jaws 
severely  grin.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  iv.  i.  52,  I  saw  the  hoary 
Traytor  Grin  in  the  Pangs  of  Death,  and  bite  the  Ground. 
a  1774  HARTE  Vision  Death  385  A  skeleton  . .  Whose  loose 
teeth  in  their  naked  sockets  shook,  And  grinn'd  terrific. 
ciSoo  H.  K.  WHITE  Gondoline  258  The  mouth  it  ghastly 
grinn'd.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i.  xxvii,  Here  grins  the 
wolf  as  when  he  died.  1840  LYTTON  Pilgr.  Rhine  xi.  148 
The  Fox  grinned  with  pain,  and  said  nothing. 

trans/.  mA  Jig.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Horstm.)  23 
My  penne  also  gynnyth  make  obstacle  . .  For  I  so  ofte  haue 
maad  to  grenne  Hys  snowte  vp-on  my  thombys  ende.  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  vii.  205  Then  shall  hell  gape  and  gryn. 
1647  SIR  J.  BIRKENHEAD  Asseinoh-tnaii  in  Harl.  '" 
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GRIND. 

not,  nor  grenne.  a  1541  WYATT  Courtier's  Life  53  Grin 
when  he  laugheth.  1590  SPENSKR  F.  Q.  i.  vi.  n  All  . . 
gently  grenning,  show  a  semblance  glad  To  comfort  her. 
1621  WITHER  Motto  620,  I  cannot. .grin  When  heacause- 
Ics  hiughter  doth  begin.  1682  DHYUEN  Kelig.  Laid  Pref., 
Wks.  iGlobe)  190  The  most  saint-like  of  the  party,  .grinned 
at  it  with  a  pious  smile.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vm.  1311 
Athens'  fool  Grinn'd  from  the  port,  on  ev'ry  sail  his  own. 
1781  COWPER  Conversat,  902  With  rash  and  awkward  force 
the  chords  he  shakes  And  grins  with  wonder  at  the  jar  he 
makes.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  285  They  often  grinned 
and  capered  with  heavy  hearts. 

Phrase.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  xxxix,  He  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear  at  every  word  he  said. 

C.   To  grin  for  (a  prize)  :    in  quot.  in  indirect 
passive.     (Cf.  GKINNING  vii.  sb.  b.) 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  173  r  2  A  Gold  Ring  to  be 
Grinn'd  for  by  Men. 

t  d.  quasi-trans.   To  grin  the  teeth.  Obs. 

c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  4916  He  grenned  his  teth,  and 
gan  to  swere.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  98  b/2  They  wyth- 
sayde  it  in  theyr  nertes  and  grennyd  tneyr  teeth  ayenst 
hym.  1599  MINSHEU  Sf.  Grain.  (1623)  8  Dogs,  in  grinning 
their  teeth,  when  they  would  bite,  sound  this  letter  R. 
a  1700  DRYUEN  Cymon  $  Iphig.  622  They  neither  could 
defend,  nor  can  pursue;  But  grinn'd  their  teeth,  and  cast 
a  helpless  view. 

e.  with  cognate  object. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  846  He  [Satan]  ceas'd,  for  both 
seemd  highly  pleasd,  and  Death  Grinnd  horrible  a  gastly 
smile.  1884  [see  GRIN  .i/'.-'J. 

2.  a.  trans.  To  express  by  grinning. 

1681  N.  LEE  in  Dryden's  Wks.  1701  III.  p.  vii,  Even  the 
Phanaticks  . .  Bow  in  their  own  despite,  and  grin  your 
Praise.  173*  LD.  LANSDOWNE  Unnat.  Flights  Poetry  62  He 
grins  defiance  at  the  gaping  crowd.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod. 
Rand.  (1812)  I.  181  The  surgeon  gnnned  approbation. 
a  1822  SHELLEY  Devil  vi.  3  Grinning  applause,  he  just 
showed  them  his  claws.  1865  CARLYLE  Frcdk.  Gl.  xxl.  iv. 
(1872)  X.  13  You  do  not  much  mean  this,  Monsieur?  You 
merely  grin  it  from  the  teeth  outward.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.) 
XXIV.  40/2  We  grinned  farewells. 

b.  intr.  Of  a  feeling:  To  find  expression  by 
grinning,  nonce-use. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xiv.  x,  The  counterfeit  Satis- 
faction which  grinned  in  the  features  of  the  young  one. 

3.  Phrases.    To  grin  and  abide,   to  grin  and 
bear  it:    to  submit   to  one's  fate  with  no  other 
sign  of  impatience  than  a  grin.     To  grin  in  a  glass 
case  (slang :  see  quot.  1 785).   To  grin  like  a  Cheshire 
cat  (see  CAT  j^.i  13  f).     To  grin  through  a  horse- 
collar  (see  HOBSE-COLLAB). 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  s.v.,  To  grin  in  a  glass 
case,  to  be  anatomised  for  murder.  1794-6  E.  DARWIN 
Zoon.  (1802)  II.  114  Thus  we  have  a  proverb  where  no  help 
could  be  had  in  pain,  'to  grin  and  abide'.  1870  Miss 
BRIDGMAN  Ko.  Lynne  II.  ix.  190,  I  must  grin  and  bear  it. 

Grinagog  (gri-nagpg).  Nowrfw/.  Also6grin- 
agod.  [f.  GKIN  z;.2;  cf.  stareagog,  turlygod.] 
One  who  is  always  grinning. 

ijj6s  CALFHILL^WJW.  Treat.  Crosse  45  Many  of  the  diuels 
children,  grinagods  and  such  other.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg. 
Tongue,  Grinagog,  the  cat's  unkle,  a  foolish  grinning  fellow, 
one  who  grins  without  reason.  Mod.  (Birmingham)  Stop 
your  silly  laughing,  you  grinagog  ! 

Grinch  (grinj),  v.  [echoic;  cf.  F.  grincer.'] 
intr.  To  make  a  harsh  grating  noise. 

1892  R.  KIPLING  Barrack-r.  Ballads  126  It's  woe  to  bend 
the  stubborn  back  Above  the  grinching  quern. 

•f  Grinched,  ffl.  a.  06s.  rare-1.  [?f.  F. 
grinche-r,  dial,  form  of  grincer  to  gnash  (the  teeth) 
+  -ED!.]  Of  the  teeth  :  Tightly  closed,  clenched. 
.163$  }•  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondts  Banish'd  Virgin  186  A  long 
time  hee  lay  motionlesse,  with  lither  artirs,  dead  clouded 
eyes,  grinched  teeth,  and  grappled  hands. 

tGrincome.  slang.  Obs.  Also  7  grineam, 
-om,  -um,  grinkcome,  grinkum.  Also  CBINKUM. 
Chiefly  pi.  A  name  for  syphilis. 

1608  MIDDLETON  Fam.  Love  i.  iii,  'A  had  a  receipt  for  the 
grincomes  in  his  hand.  1632  MARMION  Holland's  Leaguer 
iv.  iii.  Dram.  Wks.  (1875)  73,  I  have  the  grincmns  in  my 
back.  1635  J.  JONES  Adrasta  i.  C  2,  In  a  Nobleman  'tis 
abusive ;  no,  in  him  the  Sarpigo,  in  a  Knight  the  Grin- 
comes,  in  a  Gentleman  the  Neapolitan  scabb  [etc.].  1678 


BUTLER  Hud.  HI.  i.  702  For  Jealousie  is  but  a  kind  Of  Clap 
t  of  the  Mind,  The  natural  effect  of  Love. 


and  Grineam  c 


Grind  (graind),  sfr.l     [f.  GISIND  v.1    OE.  had 
gegrind  clashing  of  weapons.] 
1.  The  action  of  grinding,   lit. 


of  grinding,  _ 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Honi.  183  Dan  be  sowle  fundeo"  to  faren 
ut  of  hire  licame,  hie  .  .  bimmeS  .  .  tooen  here  grind,  and 
tunge  here  speche.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  %  Merch.  I.  vii. 
218  Mud  ..  churned  into  chaotic  slush  by  ..  interminable 
grind  of  wheels.  1871  EARL  PKMBROKE  &  G.  H.  KINGSLEY 
.£.  Sea  Bubbles  ix.  235,  I  felt  a  sudden  shock,  a  terrible  lurch, 
and  long  trembling  grind.  1881  D.  G.  ROSSETTI  Bride's 
Prelude  Wks.  1886  I.  57  And  cries  I  knew  of  hostile  lords, 
And  crash  of  spears  and  grind  of  swords.  1886  J.  R.  RKES 
Divers.  Bk.-worm  ii.  61  One  gets  into  an  unnatural  perspi- 
ration at  the  eternal  grind  of  the  barrel-organ. 
t  b.  A  set  task  of  grinding.  Obs. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  iv.  11687)  >5'/?  The  prison, 
where  the  common  malefactors  ground,  and  did  their  grind, 
and  in  pay  of  their  labour,  received  two  drachms. 

2.  colloq.  Steady  hard  work  ;  labour  of  a  mono- 
tonous kind,  esp.  close  and  hard  study;  an  instance 
of  this,  a  dull  and  laborious  task. 

1851  HALL  College  Words,  Grind,  an  exaction  ;  an  op- 
pressive action.  Students  speak  of  a  very  long  lesson 
which  they  are  required  to  learn,  or  of  anything  which  is 
very  unpleasant  or  difficult  to  perform  as  a.  grind.  1852 


GRIND. 

KINGSLEY  iii  Life  (1877)  I.  349  We  lost  him  [the  fox] 
after  sunset,  after  the  fierce-,!  grind  I  have  had  this  nine 
years.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brtnun  n.  v,  '  Come  along, 
boys',  cries  East,  always  ready  to  leave  the  grind,  as  he 
called  it.  1859  Sat.  A'«'.  VII.  534/2  To  a  large  proportion 
of  students,  both  at  our  public  schools  and  at  the  Univer- 
sities, Latin  and  Greek  are  a  mere  grind.  1866  MRS.  RID- 
DELL  Race  far  Wealth  II.  xii.  250  Weary  of  the  eternal 
work,  of  the  everlasting  grind,  of  the  whirl  of  London  life. 
1884  H.  SCOTT  HOLLAND  Gd.  Friday  Addr.  100  Poor 
women,  slaving,  .to  win.  .some  few  pennies  by  a  long  day's 
grind.  1887  T.  B.  RKED  Dog  with  Bad  Name  xix,  •  Hadn't 
we  better  take  overcoats  ? '  . . '  Oh,  no— they're  a  frightful 
grind  to  carry.' 

b.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  GKIND  v.  8  b.) 
1857  '  C.  BEDE'  I'erdaitt    Green  in.  xi.  93  A  medical 
student  would  have  told  him  that  a  '  Grind '  meant  the  read- 


Coach  '. 

3.  Univ.  slang,  a.  A  steeplechase ;  also,  a  walk 
taken  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  a  '  constitutional '. 

1857  '  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  in.  xi.  93  To  a  University 
man,  a  Grind  did  not  possess  any  reading  signification,  but 
a  riding  one.  In  fact,  it  was  a  steeple-chase,  slightly 
varying  in  its  details  according  to  the  college  that  patro- 
nised the  pastime.  i86oSta>if£>ict.s.v.,  '  To  take  a  grind  ' 
alk,  or  constitutional,  University.  1862  H.  KINGSLEV 


hearman  Athletics  %  Footli.  (Badm.  I.ibr.i  41  It 
was  the  evening  after  the  College  Steeplechase  (vulgarly 
called  the  '  College  Grind  ').  1896  GRAVES  Way  abt.  Ox- 


ning  after  the  Colleg 

College  Grind  ').     189  .       - 

fordsh.  89  Just  beyond,  a  turning  to  the  left  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  course  of  the  famous  '  Five  miles  grind*  [A  fa- 
vourite walk  at  Oxford]. 
b.  U.  S.  A  hard  student. 

1896  in  Westm.  Gaz.  n  Aug.  8/1  He  is  neither  a  '  grind  ' 
nor  a  'sport'.  1897  BARRKRE  &  LELAND  Diet.  Slang 
Grind,.*.!,  plodding  student  who  keeps  aloof  from  the  usual 
sports  and  pastimes. 

Grind  (grind),  sd:-  Orkney  and  Shetland  dial. 
[a.  ON.  (and  Sw.)  grind  a  barred  gate.]  '  A  gate 
formed  of  horizontal  bars,  which  enter  at  each 
end  into  hollows  in  two  upright  stakes,  or  in  the 
adjoining  walls  '  (Jam.). 

1615  Acts  of  Bailiary  in  G.  Barry  Orkney  Isl.  (1805)  459 
All  grinds  and  slops  on  all  highways  shall  be  closed  by  all 
strangers  that  enter  thereby,  a  1733  Shetland  Acts  6  in 
Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.  (1892)  XXVI.  197  That  none  big 
up  accustomed  grinds  or  passages  through  towns.  1814 
SCOTT  Diary  17  Aug.  in  Lockhart,  The  gates,  or  grinds, 
as  they  are  here  called,  are  usually  of  ship  planks  and 
timbers.  1845  Neva  Statist.  Ace.  Scat.,  Shetland  XV.  121 
Every  grind  or  gate  is  set  open. 

Grind  (grsind),  si.3  Naut.  [Origin  obscure  ; 
cf.  GRIND  z>.3;  also  grinde,  obs.  var.  GHOIN  so.2] 
'  A  half-kink  in  a  hempen  cable'  (Adm.  Smyth). 

1794  Kigging$  Seamanship  II.  288  A  cable  coiled  against 
the  sun  will..  have  less  grinds  or  kinks  in  it  than  a  cable 
coiled  with  the  sun. 

II  Grind  (grind),  sb.*  [Faeroese  ;  a  single 
bottle-nose  whale  is  called  grindahvalur,  whence 
Da.  grindehval,  Du.  grindewal. 

The  word  is  commonly  identified  with  grind  gate,  fence 
(GRIND  si:'),  and  is  said  to  refer  to  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  school  when  swimming  or  resting  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Others  explain  it  as  referring  to  the  mode  of 
capture,  the  whales  being  fenced  or  penned  in  by  a  line 
of  boats.] 

A  collective  term  applied  in  the  Fseroes  to  the 
bottle-nose  whale  when  it  appears  in  large  num- 
bers. (App.  used  incorrectly  in  quot.  1883.) 

1883;  fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  47  A  Faroese  '  Eight-man 
boat  ,  fully  equipped  for  the  grind  or  chase  of  the  .  .  Bottle- 
nose  Whale.  1885  Sat.  Rev.  10  Oct.  475/1  The  grind  are 
not  hunted  out  at  sea  like  the  larger  whales.  1887  Fisheries 
<fr  Fish.  Industries  U.  S.  (ed.  Goode)  II.  248  The  fishermen 


sighted  great  excitement  prevails  throughout  the  islands. 

Grind  (grsind),  z/.l  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  ground 
(ground).  Forms :  I  grindan,  2-3  grinden, 
4  grynden,  (5  -yn),  4-5  grynd,  4-6  grynde, 
(6  grynede?),  5-7  grynde,  4- grind.  3  sing. 
pres.  ind.  4  griut,  grynt.  Pa.  t.  1-4  grond, 
(3  gront?),  6  groond,  7-  ground;  pi.  i  grun- 
don,  3  grunden ;  also  weak  6-9  grinded. 
Pa.  pple.  4-5  i-,  ygrounde(n,  (4  i-gronde), 
grownden,  (-yn,  -yue),  4-6  grounden,  (-in, 
-yn),  gronden,  (-ine,  -yn),  Sc.  grundin,  (-yn), 
5-6  grounde,  (6  groond,  7  groune,  Sc.  grunde), 
6-  ground ;  also  weak  6-9  grinded,  7-8 
grounded.  [OE.  grindan  {gro/nd,  grundon, 
*grunden)  str.  vb.  is  cogn.  w.  Du.  grtnden  (rare), 
grinden  wk.  vb.  (cf.  grind,  grint  sb.,  gravel, 
coarse  meal) ;  the  pre-Tent.  root  *ghrendh-  is 
perh.  represented  in  L.  frendere  to  gnash  the 
teeth,  to  braise,  pound.  The  word  is  wanting  in 
the  other  Teut.  langs.,  which  have  instead  a  verb 
cogn.  with  L.  molere :  see  MEAL  st.] 

1.  irons.  To  reduce  to  small  particles  or  powder 
by  crushing  between  two  hard  surfaces;  esp.  to 
make  (grain)  into  meal  or  flour  in  a  mill.  Freq. 
with  adverbial  or  other  complement  denoting  the 


result  of  the  action,  as  down,  small,  into  dust,  to 
pieces,  etc. 

c  1000  JELFRIC  Gram.  (Z.)  168  Mala,  ic  grinde.  c  iwoOBMlN 
1486  pu  ..  gaddresst  swa  \K  clene  corn  ..  &  grindesst  itt,  & 
cnedesst  itt.  c  1150  Gen.  «,  Ex.  3339  To  dust  he  it  grunden 
and  maden  bread.  13. .  A'.  Alis.  443!  (Laud  MS.)  Myllen 
mijtten  by  J>e  blood  Grynden  corne  as  by  )>e  flood,  c  1374 
CHAUCER  fanner  Age  15  No  man  yit  in  the  morler  spices 
grond.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Agatha  94  It  wes  les  maystry 
hard  stains  to  grynd . .  bane  for  to  wryth  agathis  wil  fra  cryst. 
'k*20  Pall'"(-  ""  Husb.  l.  405  Lyrne  &  grauel  commixt 
ther  on  do  glide,  With  marbul  greet  yzrounde  &  mixt  with 
lyme.  £1450  M.E.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinnch)  72  [Take]  be  rote 
of  horshelne  &  be  rote  of  comfyry . .  and  grynde  hem  smale 
in  a  morter.  1568  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Kec.  Oxford 
(1880)  326  Any  corne  or  meale,  ground  or  to  be  grynded. 
1576  HAKER  Jewell  of  Hea.lt k  101  Lyme  not  quenched  or 
slaked,  joyned  with  the  whites  of  egges,  and  grinded  on 
a  marble  stone.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  650  They 
. .  lay  it  [steeped  millet]  on  a  stone,  and  (as  Painters  then- 
colours)  grinde  it  with  another  stone,  till  it  be  dowe.  1661 
H.  STUBBE  Ind.  Nectar  ii.  9  They  grinded  the  nuts  into 
a  paste.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  u.  757  The  Olives, 
ground  in  Slills,  their  Fatness  boast.  1768  BOSWELL 
Corsica  i.  (ed.  z)  48  They  even  have  them  [chestnuts] 
grinded  into  flour.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  06  Grind 
them  again,  as  painters  do  their  colours.  1837  M.  DONOVAN 
Dam.  Econ.  II.  345  The  practice  of  keeping  coffee  roasted 
and  ground. .seems  to  be  injurious  to  its  aroma.  1850 
Young's  Patent  in  Law  Times  Kef.  X.  862/1  To  each  100 
gallons  there  is  added  281bs.  of  chalk,  ground  up  with 
a  little  water  into  a  thin  paste.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  vii. 
261  The  glaciers,  .grind  the  mass  beneath  them  to  particles 
of  all  sizes. 

b.  Denoting  the  action  of  teeth,  or  apparatus 
having  the  same  function  ;  =  to  masticate.    Alsoy^f. 

f  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  181  Te8  hine  grinded.  Tunge 
hine  swole;e5.  a  IMS  Aucr.  R.  70  pe  two  cheoken  beo3 
pe  two  grinstones.  -LokeS.  .bset  ouwer  cheoken  ne  grinden 
neuer  bute  soule  uode.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
v.  xx.  (1495)  124  Quadrupll  or  keruers  ben  sharp  in  the 
endes  and  ben  able  to  bruse  and  grynde  harde  metes.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  354  Foure  teeth  wberwith  he  eateth  and 
gryndeth  his  meate.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  If  Cl.  in.  v.  16 
Then  would  thou  hadst  a  paire  of  chaps  no  more,  and 
throw  betweene  them  all  the  food  thou  hast,  they'le  grinde 
the  other.  1654  JER.  TAYLOR  Real  Pres.  39  Christs  flesh 
was  sensually  . .  to  be  handled  by  the  Priests  hands,  to  be 
broken  and  grinded  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful.  1774 
GotDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  382  The  tortoise  has  . .  no 
teeth.. only  two  bony  ridges  in  the  place,  serrated  and  hard. 
These  serve  to  gather  and  grind  its  food.  1836-9  TODD 
Cycl.  Anat.  II.  11/2  The  three  first  stomachs  being  in- 
tended to  macerate  and  grind  it  [food]  down. 

c.  iransf.  an&fig.     (Cf.  2  and  3.) 

1535  COVERDALE  Micah  iv.  13,  I  wil  make  thy  borne  yron, 
and  thy  clawes  brasse,  that  thou  mayest  grynde  [A.V. 
break  in  pieces]  many  people.  1583  BABINCTON  Commandm. 
ix.  (1637)  93  The  denyall  of  it . .  grindeth  his  soule  in  sunder. 
1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1354/1  He  groond 
himselfe  euen  to  his  graue  by  mortification.  1640  FULLER 
JosepKs  Coat  i  Cor.  xi.  24  (1867)  58  All  His  bones  were 
broken,  that  is,  contrited  and  grinded  with  grief  and  sorrow. 
1784  COWPER  Task  n.  362  He  grinds  divinity  of  other  days 
Down  into  modern  use.  1838  THIHLWALL  Greece  IV.  xxviii. 
30  It  was.  .safer  to  let  the  Greeks  grind  each  other  down 
in  a  protracted  conflict.  1842  TENNYSON  St.  Sim.  Styl.  115 
A  grazing  iron  collar  grinds  my  neck. 

d.  To  force  out  by,  or  as  by,  grinding. 

1790  J.  B.  MORETON  Mann.  W.  Ind.  46  Describing  the 
mill  which  grinds,  or  rather  squeezes  the  juice  out  of  the 
canes.  z8oi  NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disf.  (1846)  VII.  p.  cciii, 
I  went  on  board  Sir  Hyde  this  morning  . .  I  ground  out 
something,  but  there  was  not  that  openness  which  I  should 
have  shown  to  my  Second  in  Command. 

e.  intr.  in  quasi-passive  sense,  with  adj.  com- 
plement or  adv. :  To  admit  of  being  ground  (fine, 
easily,  etc.). 

2.  fig.  (cf.  i  c).  To  crush,  to  oppress ;  to  harass 
with  exactions.  Also  with  down,  to  the  dust. 

a  i6a6  BACON  Advice  to  Villiers  Wks.  1826  VI.  442  Some 
few  merchants  and  tradesmen,  under  colour  of  furnishing 
the  colony  with  necessaries,  may  not  grind  them  so  as  shall 
always  keep  them  in  poverty.  1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof. 
St.  v.  xix.  436  Much  regretting  that  their  Priviledges,  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical],  were  infringed,  and  they  grinded  with 
exactions  against  their  Laws  and  Liberties.  1691  BAXTER 
Nat.  Ch.  xiii.  53  Landlords  grinding  their  Poor  Tenants. 
1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.&b  Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men 
rule  the  law.  1784  COWPER  Task  IV.  30  Is  India  free  ?.  .Or 
do  we  grind  her  still  ?  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Manck.  Strike 
iii.  33  You  are  not  the  man  to  grind  the  poor.  1838  LYTTON 
Leila  I.  ii,  Yet  you  suffer  the  Hebrews  themselves  . .  to  be 
ground  to  the  dust.  187*  YEATS  Growth  Comm.  249  By  re- 
forming the  laws,  and  checking  monopolies,  he  enabled  the 
kingdom  to  pay  its  way  without  grinding  the  poor.  1883  S. 
C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  326  [He]  had  but  one  ..  excuse  for 
grinding  down  the  wretched  peasantry. 

b.   In  same  sense  :    To  grind  the  faces  (occas. 
face}  of.     A  Hebraism. 

1388  WYCLIF  Isa.  iii.  15  Whi  al  to-breken  je  my  puple, 
and  grynden  togidere  the  faces  of  pore  men  ?  z6o8  Bp. 
HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  (1614)  609  They  gave  plentiful!  almes 
to  the  poore  :  wee  in  stead  of  filling  their  bellies,  grinde  their 
faces.  1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  xcv.  5  When  they  oppress 
and  grind  the  facesof  the  people  and  servants  of  God.  1791- 
1823  D'ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.  (1866)  306/1  Richelieu  was  grind- 
ing the  face  of  the  poor  by  exorbitant  taxation.  1889 
JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  ii.  88  The  lord  of  the  manor., 
might  grind  the  facesof  the  poor  while  he  ground  their  corn. 

3.  fig.  To  afflict,  to  torment ;  physically  and 
mentally.  Ahoatsol.  Now  only  C/.j1.,  to  annoy,  vex. 

absol.  c  1350  Med.  MS.  in  Archxologia  XXX.  353  $if  in 
mannys  body  vermys  grynde  Take  mylfoly.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp.  iv.  i.  259  Goe,  charge  my  Goblins  that  they  grinde 
their  ioynts  With  dry  Convultions.  1698  LISTER  in  /'////. 


GRIND. 

Trans.  XX.  246  A  paining  Grief  towards  the  bottom  of 
their  Bellies,  which  did  grind  and  tormeni  them  with  Pain 
and  Trouble.  1735  SOMKKVILLE  Chase  in.  423  All  the  Pangs 
that  grind  thy  Soul,  In  Rapture  and  in  sweet  Oblivion  lost. 
1879  HOWKLLS  L.  Aroostook  vii,  After  all,  it  docs  grind  me 
to  have  lost  that  money  ! 

b.  U.S.  (College  slang]  To   satirize   severely; 
make  a  jest  of  (Cent.  Diet.). 

c.  colloq.  To  be  a  'grind '  ^see  GRIND  sb.\  2)  to, 
to  fag. 

1887  T.  B.  REED  Dog  with  Bad  Natue  xix,  'Will  you 
come  ?  '. .'  I've  never  been  up  a  mountain  in  winter  before. 
We  shall  get  a  splendid  view.  Sure  it  won't  grind  you?* 

4.  To  produce  by  grinding. 

138*  WYCLIF  Isa.  xlvu.  3  Tac  a  grind  ston,  or  queerne 
stoon,  and  grind  me  mele.  c  14x0  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  14 
Floure  of  ryce  bou  grynd  also.  1535  COVKRDALE  Isa.  xlvii. 
2  Thou  shall  bringe  forth  the  querne,  &  grynede  meel. 
1624  HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  v.  255  There  was  meale  that  morn- 
ing to  be  fetcht  from  the  mill,  which  was  grinded  by  that 
time.  1791  COWPER  Odyss.  xx.  145  With  aching  heart  and 
trembling  knees  their  meal  Grinding  continual.  1897  MRS. 
RAMSAY  Ev.  Day  Life  Turkeyii.  47  Each  household  grinds 
its  own  flour. 

5.  To  wear  down  by  friction  so  as  to  make  sharp 
or  smooth,     a.  To  sharpen  the  edge  or  point  of 
(a  tool,  a  weapon).      To  have  axes  to  grind :  see 
Ax  j£.l  5.     Also  with  complement,  and  «/. 

13..  K.  Alis.  5872  With  his  swerd,  sharp  y-grounde,  He 
yaf  many  a  dedly  wounde.  1375  BARBOUK  Bruce  xii.  520 
Axis  that  weill  grundyn  wer.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode 
I.  cxvii.  (1869)  61  pe  haubergeoun,  which  was  of  so  strong  a 
shap  bat,  for  no  wepene  ygrounden,  ber  was  neuere  mayl 
ybroken.  15*3  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  21  This  hoke  wolde  be 
well  steeled,  and  grounde  sharpe.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  i.  U. 
58,  I  haue  ground  the  Axe  my  selfe ;  Do  you  but  strike 
the  blowe.  1680  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  xi.  193  The  edges  of 
these  Flat  Chissels  are  not  ground  to  such  a  Basil  as  the 
Jpyners  Chissels  are.  1697  DRYDEN  Vir%.  Georg.  in.  398 
The  bristled  Boar  . .  New  grinds  his  arming  Tusks.  1817 
D.  JOHNSON  Ind.  Field  Sports  294  His  tusks  he  is  grinding  to 
give  us  some  play.  1840  DICKENS  Bam.  Kudge  iv,  I'll  grind 
up  all  the  tools. 

fig>  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXIV.  ii,  For  tongues 
they  beare,  not  tongues,  but  swordes,  So  piercing  sharp 
they  have  them  ground,  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  ex.  10  Mine 
appetite  I  neuer  more  will  grin'de  On  newer  proofe,  to  trie 
an  older  friend. 

b.  To  smooth  the  surface  of  (glass,  etc.)  by 
friction. 
1641   FRENCH  Distill,  i.  (1651)  6  The  stopple  of  Glass 

f  round  very  smooth.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech. 
roem  ip  To  the  inward  tapering  Orifice  of  this  Ring  . . 
are  exquisitely  ground  the  sides  of  the  Brass  stopple.  1678 
BUTLER  Hud.  111.  Lady's  Answ.  229  How  dull  and  rugged, 
ere  'tis  ground  And  polish'd,  looks  a  diamond  ?  1704  NEW* 
TON  Opticks  i.  (1721)  95  Good  Workmen  who  can  grind  and 
polish  Glasses  truly  spherical.  1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porce- 
lain <5-  Gl.  201  The  labour  bestowed  in  grinding  and  polish- 
ing their  surfaces.  1837  WHITTOCK,  etc.  Bk,  Trades  (1842) 
353  The  Optician  executes  very  little  more  of  the  work  than 
fitting  in  the  glasses,  after  these  are  grinded.  1888  Set. 
Anter.  28  Apr.  258/2  To  secure  perfect  smoothness  in 
motion,  each  rack  and  pinion  is  '  ground  in  '. 
fig-  J779  JOHNSON  in  Boswell  16  Apr.,  To  be  contradicted, 
in  order  to  force  you  to  talk,  is  mighty  unpleasing.  You 
shine,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  by  being  ground. 

fc.  Used  for:  To  file  down  (teeth).  Obs.  rare. 

x6a$  BACON  Ess.,  Usury  (Arb.)  545  That  the  Tooth  of 
Usune  be  grinded,  that  it  hite  not  too  much. 

6.  intr.  or  absol.  To  perform  the  operation  of 
grinding,  esp.  of  preparing  meal  or  flour  from 
grain.  Said  also  of  a  mill,  etc. 

£950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxiv.  41  Tuu  wif  gegrundon  on 
coernae  [A*/^/i7c.  twagrindendeett  cweornej.  t  IOOO/KLFKIC 
Judg.  xvi.  21  pa  Philistei  ..  he  ton  hine  grindan  act  hira 
hanocwyrne.  138*  WYCLIF  Matt.  xxiv.  41  Two  wymmen 
shulen  be  gryndynge  in  oo  querne.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's 


Prol.  389  Who  so  comth  first  to  Mille,  first  grynt.    c  1400 
Destr,  Troy  1604  Mylnes  full  mony,  made  for  to  grynde. 
c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  a?  Ta 
oyns,  and  grynde.   1615  BACON  Ess.) 
then  it  must  be  a  Prudent  King,  suc 
with  a  Hand-Mill,    a  163*  G.  HERB 


c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  a?  Take  persole,  peletre  an 
BACON  Ess.)  Counsel  (Aro.)  321  But 
ent  King,  such  as  is  able  to  Grinde 
163*  G.  HERBERT  Jacula  Prudent. 
747  Gods  Mill  grinds  slow  but  sure.  1671  MILTON  Samson 
35  T°  grind  in  Brazen  Fetters  under  task  With  this  Heav'n- 
gifted  strength.  18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Opertit.  Mechanic  123 
When  one  pair  [of  stones]  only  is  wanted  to  grind.  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vn,  vii,  M  illers  shall  grind,  or  do  worse, 
while  their  millstones  endure.  1846  LONCF.  Aphorisms  fr. 
F.  von  Logau,  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet 
they  grind  exceeding  small. 

D.  trans.  To  work  (a  handmill)  so  as  to  grind 
meal,  etc.  In  vulgar  phrase  To  grind  the  coffee 
mill\  to  imitate  with  the  hand  the  action  of 
grinding,  by  way  of  contempt  (cf.  GRINDER  8). 

1894  J.  T.  FOWLER  Adamnan  Introd.  58  And  at  supper 
time  each  .  .  used  to  grind  the  quern,  but  an  angel  ground 
for  Colum-cille. 

7.  a.  intr.  To  work  as  if  grinding  with  a  hand- 
mill  ;  hence,  to  turn  the  handle  of  a  barrel-organ. 
1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shcp  xviii,  Meanwhile  the  dog  in 
disgrace  ground  hard  at  the  organ.  1866  [see  BARREL- 
ORGAN].  1871  CALVERLEY  Fly  Leaves^  On  hearing  an  organ, 
Tell  me,  Grinder,  if  thou  grindest  Always,  always,  out  of 
tune.  1887  JESSOPP  Arcaat}'  viii.  23$  A  half-starved  organ 
grinder  comes  and  delights  my  heart  by  grinding  for  half 
an  hour. 

b.  quasi-/nz«.r.  To  produce  (music)  on  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  or  barrel-organ.  Also  with  out. 

1784  R.  BAGE  Barham  Dou-ns  II.  197  One  grinds  music 
upon—  1  forget  the  name  of  the  instrument  ;  it  is  common 
enough  in  London.  1805  European  Mag.  XLVH.  256  Do, 
my  good  girls,  grind  me  a  pennyworth  more  of  your  music.' 


GRIND. 

1868  HELPS  Realmah  xvii.  (1869)  468  The  polka  which  tl.e 
organ-man   was  grinding  out.     1883  Eng.  llltistr. 
Nov.  91/1   Like  a   delicious    tune  ground  too   often    on 
a  barrel-organ. 

8.  intr.  a.  To  work  laboriously  and  steadily; 
to  toil  away  at  some  monotonous  task  ;  esp.  to 
study  hard.  Const,  at.  Abo  with  away  ,  on. 

1855  BROWNING  Grammar.  Funeral  126  So,  with  the 
throttling  hands  of  death  at  strife,  Ground  he  at  grammar. 
1857  HfGHES  Torn  Brown  n,  iii.  (1871)  260  What's  the 
good  of  grinding  on  at  this  rate  ?  187*  Chamb.  JrnL.  30 
Alar.  195  2  Whereas  our  fellows  grind  on  the  river,  or  in 
the  gymnasium,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  mind.  1881  S.  R. 
HOLE  Nice  i.  2  How  often  I  thought  of  them  when  I  was 
grinding  at  my  Latin  verses. 

b.  To  ride  in  a  steeplechase.    (Cf.GBttfD  so.  3.) 
1857  LAWRENCE  GuyLivingsl.  iii.  17  They  .  .  would  gri'nd 
over  the  Vale  of  the  Evenlode  .  .  as  gaily,  .as  over  the  Bull- 
ingdon  hurdles. 

o.  To  work  hard  at  a  subject  of  study  under  the 
direction  of  a  tutor  or  '  grinder  '. 

1835  E.  FORBES  in  Wilson  &  Geikie  Mem.  vi.  176,  I  am 
obliged  to  '  grind  '.  .that  is,  undergo  a  private  examination 
with  an  authorized  teacher  or  tutor.  1849  BEHREND  Lit.  in 
JV.ffO.  Ser.  vni.  VII.  183,  I  was  the  only  man  of  the  14 
who  had  not  been  grinding  in  London,  and  one  poor  fellow 
was  rejected  who  had  been  two  sessions  with  a  grinder. 
1861  ALB.  SMITH  .Mcd.  Student  51  Jones  himself  has  never 
paid,  though  he  has  been  grinding  some  years.  1870  LOWELL 
Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (187.3)  308  After  grinding  with 
private-tutor  Mylius  the  requisite  time,  Lessing  entered  the 
school  of  Camenz. 

d.  trans.  To  teach  (a  subject)  in  a  steady  labor- 
ious manner  ;  also,  to  prepare  (a  pupil)  in  a  subject. 
1815  [see  GRINDING  vbl.  so.]  1848  THACKERAY  Vox.  Fair 
m,  A  pack  of  humbugs  and  quacks  that  weren't  fit  to  get 
their  living  but  by  grinding  Latin  and  Greek.  1859  WILSON 
&  GEIKIE  Mem.  E.  Fortes  vi.  180  [Dr.  Bennett]  undertook 
to  grind  him  in  anatomy  and  physiology. 

8.  intr.  To  scrape  or  rub  on  or  against  some- 
thing; to  make  a  grating  noise.  Also,  to  work 
into  or  through  by  means  of  pressure  and  friction. 
a  1000  Riddles  (Exeter  Bit.)  xxxiii,  Ic  seah  searo  hweorfan, 
grindan  wi5  greote,  jiellende  faran.  a  1215  Juliana.  56 
(Royal  MS.)  Gnsen  him  mahen  bet  sehen  hu  hit  [a  wheel] 
grand  {Bodl.  MS.  grant]  in  hwet  so  hit  table.  13.  .  E.  E. 
Allil.  P.  A.  8  1  pe  grauayl  bat  on  grounde  con  grynde  Wern 
precious  perlej  of  oryente.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1242  JJurth 
scheld  &  scholder  |>e  sharpe  spere  grint.  Ibid.  3443  purth 
helm  &  bed  hastili  to  be  brest  it  grint.  1781  ARCHER  in 
Nov.  Chron.  XI.  291  Our  poor  Ship  grinding,  and  crying 
out  at  every  stroke.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II. 
W,e  j1*?111  aground,—  grinding,  grinding,  till  the  ship 
trembled  in  every  timber.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud  i.  i.  42 
The  villainous  centre-bits  Grind  on  the  wakeful  car  in  the 
"  \  uhe  moonless  nights.  1856  KANE  Antic  Expl.  I. 
vu.  68  How  gallantly  her  broken  rocks  have  protected  us 
from  the  rolling  masses  of  ice  that  grind  by  her. 

b.  trans.  To  rub  (one  thing)  gratingly  against 
or  upon  (another);  to  force  into  by  grinding; 
also  rmaA-tmns.  to  make  (one's  way)  by  grinding. 
i«44  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  (1645)  343  He  used  'to  grind  his 
hands  against  the  walls,  .in  so  much,  that  they  would  run 
with  blood.  1805  WOROSW.  Waggoner  in.  94  Yet  here  are 
we..lmnding  through  rough  and  smooth  our  way.  1820 
^ATS  Hyperion  II.  51  Upon  the  flint  He  ground  severe 
his  skull.  1837  T.  HOOK  Jack  Brag  xii,  They  ground  their 
way,  instep  deep,  over  the  shingles.  1873  Sunday  Mag  Feb. 
340  He..  ground  his  heel  into  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  viper. 
10.  f  a.  intr.  To  gnash  with  the  teeth.  Const,  at. 
ciaaoAfs.  Ps.  .Spelman)  xxxiv.  [xxxv.]  19  [16]  Hi  grun- 
°°".  °fe,r,.ml:  mld  to8un>  heard,  c  1340  Cursor  .I/.  "9434 
(Trm  )  Whenne  he  had  hem  tolde  >e  sobe  bei  bigon  to 
grynde  wih  tobe.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  «,  M.  (1596)  44/1  The 
Gentiles  grinded  and  gnashed  at  the  Christians  with  their 
teeth.  1581  Confer,  i.  (1584)  Fiv,  The  Deane  of  Paules  .  . 
graded  with  his  teeth  for  despite. 

b.  trans.  To  rub  (the  teeth;  together  with  a 
grating  sound.    Const,  at. 

c  1340  [see  GRINDING  vol.  16.}  iS73  GOLDING  Cabin's  Jot 
TO.  32  They  that  taste  not  of  the  mercie  and  grace  that 
God  sheweth  to  men  when  he  afflicteth  them,  must  nedes 

ffi^H  •Ir  rft*  •?'  hi°J-  v1?97  DRYDE!<  V>re-  C-a>rg.  ,„. 
K  5f  gnnds  ks  Teeth  In  his  own  Flesh.  1761  SMOLLETT 
G,lBlas  ,.  x.  0,782;  II.  53,  I  grinded  my  teeth"  ,to  Scc£ 
"'  changed  colour  and  grinded  his 

*«  H 


rot 

C.   To  grind  out:  to  utter  (an  oath  or  the  like) 
while  grinding  the  teeth. 

J^J  ROLF  B«">««-OODI  Robbery  under  Arms  xxit,  He 
ground  out  a  red-hot  curse  betwixt  his  teeth. 
U.  Comb.,  as  f  grind-jest  a.,  that  grinds  a  jest  : 
grind-organ,  a  barrel-organ. 

GmLmSUat.  (,878,  66  As  soone  disioynt  His 
PS  "  £"  cred"es-     l888  P*U  Mall  C. 

"  TonlUay  ^  us»«1  man  «">  *« 


t  Grind,  v*  Ms.  In  4  (Kentish)  grend(en. 
[OE.  gryndan  -  OHG.  grunden,  MHG,  G.  grtin- 
den  -.-ogrundjan,  f.  grund  GBOTJTO  st.l  intr.  Of 
the  sun,  etc.  :  To  set,  go  down 

emSSS^-TS!**  389/37  °««-*»*  gryndende. 
eiSiSbHOREHAM  i3fThe  sonneand  monne  and  many  sterren 

therTy  a^       ^y  WeS'e  hygrendeth'-And^^° 

Grind,  ».s  Naut.    [Cf.GBDrorf.3]    (Seequot) 
"794  R'S$"<g  *  Seamanship  II.  288  A  cable  generally 

1  tum 
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1652  Jlunim.  Burgh  Ir-cine  (1891)  II.  75  The  rest  of  all 
corns  grindable.     1659  TORRIANO,  M.icinabile,  grindable. 

Qrinde,  obs.  form  of  GBOIN  sb.z 

Grinded  (grai-nded),  ///.  a.     ff.  GKLND  v.l  + 

-ED1.]   =  GROUND///,  a.,  in  various  senses. 
1613  HAYWARD  tVcrtrt.  A'.v/^v  1 1 1  Many  bagges  of  grinded 

gold  were  drawen  out  of  riuers.  wherein  the  Bi^l.op  had 

caused  them  for  a  time  to  be  buried.     1624  QCARLES  Di~,-. 

Poems,  Job  vi.  57  The  grinded  Pris'ner  heares  not  (thtrej 

the  noyse,  Nor  harder  threatnings  of  th'  Oppressors  voyce. 

1661   LOVELL  Hist.  Attim.  ff  ,•!//»,  150  Young  Ducks  fed 

with  grinded  malt  are  of  good  nourishment.     1697  DRYDEN 

Virg.  Georg.  L  360  Let  him  ..grinded  Grain  betwixt  two 

Marbles  turn.  1831  LYTTON  Godolpli.  xv.  25  Instead  of 
providing  . .  for  the  amusement  of  the  grinded  labourer. 

1841  —  A7.  ff  Morn.  (1851)  141  He  drew  the  words  out,  one 
by  one,  through  his  grinded  teeth.  1867  MORRIS  Jason  xvi. 
9  And  every  man  had  ready  to  his  hand  Sharp  spear,  and 
painted  shield,  and  grinded  sword. 

t  Grrnded,  ppl.  a.2  Obs.  [f.  grind,  obs.  form 
of  GBOIN  sb.3  +  -Ki>2.]  =  GBOINED.  Cf.  cross- 
grinded. 

1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archit.  (1721)  I.  42  There  are  six 
different  forms  of  Arches,  viz.,  cross  d,  flat,  faciated,  round, 
grinded  [It.  a  lunette],  and  shell-like.  .The  two  last  are  but 
of  a  modern  invention. 

t  Grrndel,  a.  Obs.  In  4  gryndeL  [Of  un- 
known origin ;  cf.  ON.  ^r/wrffierceness,  i.grimm-r 
GBIM  a.]  Fierce ;  angry. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C  524  Be  nojt  so  gryndel  god  man, 
hot  go  forth  by  wayes.  13..  Gaw.  f,  Gr.  Knt.  2338  Bolde 
burne,  on  bis  bent  be  not  so  gryndel. 

Hence  f  Orl-ndellaik  [see  -LAIK],  fierceness, 
anger ;  t  Ori'ndelly  adv.,  in  a  fierce  manner. 

13..  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  312  Your  gryndel-layk,  &  your 
greme,  &  your  grete  wordes.  Ibid.  2299  Ful  gryndelly  with 
greme  benne  sayde. 

Grinder  (grei-ndsj).     [f.  GBIWD  vl  +  -EB  1.] 
I.  An  instrument  for  grinding. 

1.  A  molar  tooth;  hence  colloq.  or  jocularly  in 
//..  the  teeth  generally. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  Dt  P.  K.  v.  rx.  (1495)  125  Some 
[teeth]  hyght  grynders,  whyche  . .  grynde  alwaye  as  myl- 
stones  the  mete.  1528  PAYNEL  Solent's  Xegfm.  2Alv, 
I  he  laste  tethe  :  whiche  be  behynde  them  that  we  call  the 
grynders.  1604  DRAYTON  Owl  414  Whilst  this  base  Slave 
his  nastie  Grinders  dresL  1767  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1887 
IV.  24,  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  box  of  elephants' 
tusks  and  grinders.  1766  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Boay  ft 
Piozz!  (ed.  5)  41  Dear  Doctor  Johnson  lov'd  a  leg  of  pork, 


A  ing d.  95  The  other  ordinary  Edentata  have  no  grinders. 
1887  BESANT  The  World  went  xxvi.  204  Sit  down.  . .  It  b  a 
grinder,  and  will  take  a  strong  pull 
t  b.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1799  CORSE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIX.  215  A  grinder  or 
case  of  teeth,  in  full  grown  elephants,  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  one  side  of  the  mouth. 

2.  A  machine  for  grinding  (in  various  senses) ;  the 
upper  millstone  or  '  runner ' ;  f  a  muller  or  pestle. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  382/1  The  Inamel  Grinder., 
is.. an  Agate  Stone  set  in  a  Brass. .socket  with  a  wooden 
handle;  it  is  to  Grindulnamels  in  a  Flint  Mortar.  1708 


ing  a  quarry,  from  the  top  of  which  the  grinder  had 
dropped,  i860  Eng.  f,  For.  Mining  Gloss.,  Cornwall 
lerms,  Grtnder,  machinery  for  crushing  the  ores  between 
iron  cylinders  or  barrels.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines 
«r  Mining  386  One  man . .  tends  the  grinder. 

trans/.  1860  TYNDALL  Glaciers  i.  xv.  99  The  mighty 
gnnder  [glacier  action]  has  rubbed  off  the  pinnacles  of  the 
rocks. 

t  3.  A  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  757  The  motion  vpward  is  per- 
formed by  the  temporal!  muscle..  ;  to  the  right  hand  and 
to  the  left  by  the  first  grinder  called  Mantorius primus. 
IL   A  person  who  grinds. 

4.  a.  One  who  grinds  anything  in  a  mill. 

1483  Cath,  Angl.  165/2  A  Grinder,  molitor.  £1515  Cocke 
LorclCs  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  10  Stryngers,  grynders,  Arowe 
nedere,  maltemen,  and  corne  mongers.  1611  BIBLE  Eccl. 


industry  who  put  the  rolled  seed  under  a"pair  of  stones'lo 
be  ground  preparatory  to  being  made  hot. 
b.  One  who  grinds  cutlery,  tools,  glass,  etc. 
1600  SURFLET  Country  Farme  i.  xii.  48  The  durt  found  in 
the  bottome  of  the  troughes  of  cutlers  or  grinders.    1630 
WOODALL  Wks.  Pref.  (1653!  16  It  is  a  base  office  belonging 


iging 


tsfr. 


Horace  485  I'll  labour  gratis  at  a  grinder's  wheel.  1830 
URE  Diet.  Arts  591  This  pyramidal  muller,  if  small  sized, 
bears  at  each  of  its  angles  of  the  upper  face  a  peg  or  ball, 
which  the  grinders  lay  hold  of  in  working  it.  1870  READE 
Put  yourself,  etc.  I.  177  The  strike  was  over,  the  grinders 
poured  into  the  works,  and  the  grindstones  revolved.  1801 
Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Grinder,  the  man  who  grinds 
the  wire  teeth  of  the  card  sharp. 
c.  A  lithotritist 


Gri-ndable,  a.  rare.    [f.  GKI.ND  v.l  +  -ABLE.! 
Capable  of  being  ground. 


Lls7ON  Pr<u:t.  Surg.  xii.  (ed.  4)  500  If  he  fell  into 
hands  of  the  professed  grinder,  no  matter  what  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case,  he  was  as  certain  to  be  subjected 
to  the  boring  or  hammering  processes. 


GRINDING. 

5.  One  who   prepares   pupils   for  examination  ; 
a  crammer. 

[1710  etc.:  cf.  ^ffitiid-^riniici;  GtRuXD  b.]  1813  MAE. 
EIJGEWORTH  Patronage  iii.  (183$!  I.  49  Put  him  into  the 
hands  of  a  clever  grinder  or  crammer,  and  they  would  soon 
cram  the  necessary  portion  of  Latin  and  Greek  into  him. 
1849  TIIACKEKAY  Pendtnnis  v.  (18631  37  She  sent  me  down 
here  with  a  grinder  :  she  wants  me  to  cultivate  my  neglected 
genius.  1857  [see  GRIND  sb.1  2  bj. 

6.  a.  One  who  works  under  another,  rare.     b. 
One  who  makes  others  work  under  him  at  dimin- 
ished wnges  ;  a  '  sweater  '. 

1814  SCOTT  Let.  to  7.  B.  S.  Morritt  7  Jan.  in  Lockharl, 
A  sort  of  grinder  of  mine,  who  assisted  me  in  various  ways. 
1851    MAVHEW  Ltmd.  Labour  (i86ii   II.  233  Grinders,  or  - 
those  who  compel  the  workmen  (through  their  necessitie>  I  to 
do  the  same  amount  of  work  for  less  than  the  ordinary-  wages. 

7.  A  bird  that  makes  a  grinding  noise  :  a.  The 
dishwasher    or    flycatcher    (Sisura    inquietd)    of 
Australia,    b.  The  night-jar  or  goat-sucker  (Cent. 
Diet.,  given  as  •  local  Eng.' ;  Swainson  has  only 
fcissor-grinder.  razor-grinder]. 

1848  J.  GOULD  Birds  Austral.  II.  pi.  87  Seisura  inauieta, 
Restless  Flycatcher,  .the  Grinder  of  the  Colonists  of  Swan 
River  and  New  South  Wales. 

III.   8.  slang.  (See  quot.  183;). 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxxi,  Mr.  Jackson  ..applying  his 
left  thumb  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  worked  a  visionary  coffee- 
mill  with  his  right  hand  :  thereby  performing  a  very  graceful 


him  with  what  street-boys  term  '  a  grinder  '. 

IV.  8.  Comb.,  f  grinder-tongue  muscles, 
those  which  work  the  lower  jaw  and  tongue  ; 
grinder's  asthma,  phthisis,  rot  Path.,  '  a  lung 
disease  produced  by  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
particles  of  steel  and  stone  given  off  in  the  operation 
of  grinding'  (Webster,  Suppl.  1879). 

1615  CROOKF.  Body  of  Max  762  The  second  paire  are  called 
Myloglossi  or  the  grinder-tongue  Muscles.  They  arise  .  . 
from  the  sides  of  the  lower  iaw  neare  the  roots  of  the  grind- 
ing teeth.  1898  A  lUrutt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  244  Grinders'  rot, 

Grindery  igrsi-ndari).    [f.  GBIND  v.l  +  -EBY.] 

1.  Materials,  tools,  and  appliances  used  by  shoe- 
makers, and  other  workers  in  leather. 

QupL  1805  makes  it  probable  that  the  term  was  orig. 
applied  only  to  the  whetstone  used  by  shoemakers;  then 
perh.  to  the  tools  sharpened  on  it,  and  finally  extended  to 
other  '  furnishings  '. 

1805  Sporting  Mag.  XXVI.  46  Whetstone  pits  .  .  From 
these  .  .  all  the  grindery—  a  term  well  known  to  the  gentle 
craft  of  England—  is  supplied.  1851  H.  MAYHEW  Land. 

fr""",  I-  3      There  are  ..  old  and  blind  shoemakers,  who 

ell  a  few  articles  of  grindery  to  their  shopmates.     1886 
BESANT  Ckildr.  Gibeon  n.  ii,  They  deal  in  grindery. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

""54  Itttutr.  Land.  News  5  Aug.  1  18  Occupations  of  the 
people  .  .  Grindery-dealer.  1858  SIHHONOS  Diet.  Trade, 
Grindery-ioarehouse  .  a  shop  where  the  materials  and  tools 
for  shoemakers,  .are  kept  for  sale. 

2.  A  place  for  grinding  tools,  weapons,  etc. 
1884  (Over  shop  window,  Scvenoaks,  Kent\  Grindery  for 

knives.     1896  Westm.  Gaz.  30  Jan.  2/1,  I  proceeded  to  the 
Grindery.  .  .  I  saw  keen  edges  put  to  a  couple  of  swords. 
Grinding  (grai-ndin),  vbl.  st.     [f.  GBIXI  >  v.l  + 


1.  The  action  of  GBUTD  ».l,  in  various  senses. 

1340  Ayent.  265  per  b  wop  and  grindinge  of  teb.  c  1440 
Promp.  Para.  212/2  Gryndynge  of  a  mylle,  molatura,  mul- 
tura.  c  1487  Ace.  Prioress  o/  Pray  in  Monait.  Angl.  (1821) 
III.  360  Item  paid  for  helvyng  of  an  ax  and  gryndyng  of 
knyfe  iij'«.  i«o6  SHAKS.  Tr.  ft  Cr.  i.  i.  15  Hee  that  wiU  haue 


of 
______  ^     ___  ^  ______  _  gff 

Coleridge  in  Memoir  (1869)  iv.  63  Perhaps  when  Tom  leaves 
Oxford  .  .  we  may  contrive  some  gainful  grinding  [/'.  e. 
tutorial]  scheme  between  us.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Pro/. 
Breakf.-t.  viii.  (Paterson)  163  The.  .grinding  of  the.  .gravel 
changes  to  a.  .nimble.  1883  STEVENSON  Treat.  1st.  v.  xxii, 
A  certain  tossing  of  foliage  and  grinding  of  boughs. 
2.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  'Adapted  for,  or  con- 
nected with,  grinding  '  ;  in  names  of  apparatus, 
machinery,  etc.  used  in  various  trades,  as  grinding- 
bed,  -bench,  -block,  -clamp,  -lathe,  -machine,  -mill, 
-pan,-slab,  -slip,  -vat,  etc.  ;  a.\sogrinding-ofci-ation, 
-room,  -season,  b.  'Suitable  for  being  ground', 
as  grinding-barley,  etc.  c.  Special  comb.,  as 
t  grinding  -  barrow,  a  knife-grinder's  barrow; 
t  grinding-house,  a  mill  (tr.  L.  pistrinum); 
grinding-money,  an  allowance  paid  in  certain 
trades  to  cover  the  time  spent  in  sharpening  tools  ; 
t  grinding  -  organ,  a  barrel-organ  ;  grinding- 
wheel,  (a)  a  wheel  adapted  for  grinding  or  polish- 
ing ;  (*)  a  building  fitted  up  with  water  or  steam 
power  for  grinding  cutlery  or  tools. 

1881  Daily  News  23  Aug.  3/6  "Grinding  barley  was  .  . 
dearer  by  is.  per  quarter.  1780  JOHNSON  in  Basnet!  (1847) 
661/2  He  would  bring  home  a  ^grinding  barrow,  which  you 
see  in  every  street  in  London.  1833  O.  BYRNE  Artisan's 
Handbk.  1  1  8  The  machinery  for  driving  the  beam  is  fixed  in  a 
frame  about  six  feet  square  and  eighteen  inches  high,  placed 
between  the  two  *gnnding-benches.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  "Grinding-clamf.  1598  BERNARD  Terence  in  Engl. 
226  The  fellow  is  worthle  to  be  put  into  the  *grinding-house. 
1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  541  Two  boring  and  *grinding- 
mills  for  gun-barrels.  1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  s.  v. 
Money,  *Grinding-money,  the  money  paid  in  the  barge-build- 


GRINDING. 

ing  industry  for  the  time  allowed  for  sharpening  tools  on 
leaving  a  job.  1846  R.  LISTON  Pract.  Surf.  xii.  (ed.  4)  496 
(Lithotomy)  was  done,  as  he  said,  with  less  pain  than  that 
attendant  upon  any  of  the  "grinding  operations.  1801  MRS. 
CROFTS  Salvador  I.  91  He  added  also  a  French  horn, 
a  clarionet,  a  "grinding  organ,  all  which  he  kept  continually 


427 

tl.  —GRINDSTONE  i.  Obs. 

a  111$  Ancr.  R.  332  pet  no  mon  ne  scholde  twinnen  be 
two  grindstones  (v.  >.  K,  imklstanesj. 

2.   =  GHINDSTONK  2. 


ground  off.  1856  OLMSTKU  Slave  States  668  During  the 
last  *grinding-season  nearly  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
on  his  plantation,  including  his  overseer  and  himself,  were 
at  work  fully  eighteen  hours  a  day.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON 
Foundry  131  Two  long  rows  of  "grinding-slabs.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *Grinding-slip,  a  thin  slab  of  oil-stone 
or  hone  to  reach  edges  of  tools  which  cannot  be  conveniently 
applied  to  the  usual  stone.  1791  W.  JESSOP  Rep.  Thames 
if  /sis  21  An  old  arch  way  next  adjoining  to  the  "Grinding 
Wheel.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  381  Grinding  wheels  or 
grinding  milfs  are  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  rooms. 

Grrnding,  ///.  a.    [f.  GRIND  z/.i  +  -ING^.] 

1.  That  grinds.     Grinding  tooth  =  GRINDER  i. 

a  1000  La-.vs  ^Ethelbert  c.  11  (Schmid)  ?if  man  wiS  cyninges 
maesden-man  geli^eo,  1  scillinga  jebete.  ?if  hio  grindende 
beowa  sio,  xxv  scillinga  jebete.  1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn. 
226  To  have  the  arms  and  grinding  teeth  ready  and  fit  to  do 
some  action,  a  1718  ROWE  (J.),  Shrinking  sinews  start,  And 
smeary  foam  works  o'er  my  grinding  jaws.  1815  J.  NICHOL- 
SON Operat.  Mechanic  143  The  surface  of  the  under  grinding 
mill-stone.  1869  J.  E.  GRAY  Guide  to  Brit.  Mus.  2  Flying 
Foxes  have  blunt  grinding  teeth.  1878  L.  P.  MEREDITH 
Teeth  76  The  tooth-brush  should  be  applied  . .  from  side  to 
side  on  the  grinding  surfaces. 

fig.  1884  Athenaeum  16  Aug.  207/3  A  yearly  examination, 
frequently  of  a  mechanical  and  grinding  character. 

D.  Of  sounds  :  Similar  to  that  made  by  grinding; 
grating,  strident. 

1794-1804  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  I.  13^  This  bird  . .  is  best 
known  by  the  lengthened,  grinding,  sibilous  noise,  which  it 
makes.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xlii.  (1856)  386  You 
become  conscious  of  a  sharp,  humming,  grinding  murmur. 

2.  Burdensome,   crushing,  exacting,   oppressive, 
t  Of  a  person :  Extortionate. 

1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanic  ii.  vii.  203  He  that  doth  snort 
in  fat-fed  luxury,  And  gapes  for  some  grinding  Monopoly, 
1649  MILTON  Eikm.  v.  44  They  undid  nothing  in  the  State 
but  irregular  and  grinding  Courts,  a  1703  BURKITT  On 
N.  T.,  Matt.  ix.  9  Matthew,  a  grinding  publican,  is  the  man. 
1818  SHELLEY  R n>.  Mam  v.  xxxii,  The  stress  of  grinding 
toil.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xvii.  (1862)  280 
A  heavy  excise  or  a  grinding  income-tax.  1845  S.  AUSTIN 
Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  II.  267  The  clergy  were  accused  of . . 
acts  of  grinding  oppression. 

3.  Of  pain,  etc. :  Excruciating,  racking,  wearing. 
Also,  in  Midwifery,  the  distinctive  epithet  of  the  pains  in 

the  first  stage  of  labour. 

1581  FLAVEI.  Metlt.  Grace  ix.  189  Are  we  glad  when  the 
grinding  pains  of  the  stone,  .are  over?  1693  DRYDF.N  Child's 
Met.  ix.  Iphis  <$•  lanthe  52  Now  grinding  pains  proceed  to 
bearing  throes.  1831  R.  W.  EVANS  Rectory  I'alehead  v. 
(ed.  2)  79  Thou  shalt  with  grinding  wounds  be  gor'd.  1851 
RAMSBOTHAM  Obstetric  Med.  (ed.  3)  101  So  long  as  the 
'grinding  pains'  continue  there  is  no  chance  of  a  speedy 
release.  {869  TROLLOPE  He  Knew  xlv.  (1878)  247  The  grind- 
ing suspicion  that  he  was  to  be  kept  in  the  dark. 

Hence  Gri-ndingly  adv.,  in  a  grinding  manner. 

1828  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXVIII.  543  No  other 
peasantry  . .  is  . .  so  grievously  and  grindingly  oppressed  by 
the  land-holders.  1889  A.  T.  PASK  Eyes  Thames  97  The 
poor  Thames  has  been  hardly  served  indeed  in  these 
grindingly  practical  times. 

Grrnding-stone.  =  GRINDSTONE. 

t~  1440  Promp.  Parv.  212/2  Gryndyngstone,  or  myllestone, 
molaris.  Ibid.,  Gryndyngstone  or  grynstone,  mola.  1677 
R.  GARY  Palxol.  Chron.  n.  i.  ix.  119,  I  have  whet  ..  my 
Coulter  at  their  Grinding-Stone.  iio6Reffex.  upon  Ridicule 
(1707)  298  A  troublesome  Creditor,  that  keeps  your  Nose  to 
the  Grinding-stone.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  fy  Art 
\\.  828  Take  fresh  curds,  and  bruise  the  lumps  on  a  grinding- 
stone.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  98  The 
makers  of  crinding-stones  suffer  in  the  same  way. 

Grindle1.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  A  narrow  ditch 
or  drain.  (Cf.  GRINDLET.) 

1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  31  There  is  vij  acres  lond  lying 
by  the  hih  weye  toward  the  grendyll.  1587  GOLDING  De 
Mornay  xiy.  (1617)  230  As  who  would  say  this  present  life 
were  vnto  it  [the  future  life]  but  a  narrow  grindle.  a  1823 
FORBY  Voc,  E.  Anglia,  Grindle,  a  small  and  narrow  drain 
for  water.  But  Drindle  is  a  better  word.  1847  HALLIWELL, 
Grindle.  a  small  drain.  (Suffolk.) 

t  Grindle  2.  Obs.  rare  - '.     Some  bird. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  iv.  iii.  83  Gray, 
Greene  and  Bastard  Plover  . .  Grindle,  Skirwingle,  Sea  and 
Land  Larkes. 

Grindle  3  (gri-nd'l).  U.  S.  [a.  G.  griindel,  f. 
grund  GROUND,  bottom.]  A  name  of  the  mud- 
fish (see  quot.). 

1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  97  Amia  calva, 
the  bow-fin,  mud-fish,  . .  grindle,  '  John  A.  Grindle ',  or 
lawyer,  as  it  is  variously  termed. 

Grindle-coke,  -COlk.  dial.  [See  next  and 
COLK  i.l  A  worn-out  grindstone. 

1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  L  291  A  razor,  being  con- 
siderably concave  on  the  sides,  is  wrought  on  a  mere  grindle 
coke,  as  it  is  called.  18^7  HALLIWELL,  Grindle-coke,  a  worn- 
down  grindstone,  sometimes  used  as  a  stool  in  the  cottages 
of  the  poor.  (North.)  1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Grindcl-cojke. 

Griudle  stone.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  3  grin- 
delstane,  4  gryndelston,  5  gryndylstou,  gryn- 
dulstone,6gryndel(lstoue,  7-8  grindle  stone, 
8  grindel  stone,  9  dial,  grindlestun,  grunnle- 
ston.  [prob.  repr.  OE.  *grinde/stdn,  f.  *grindel 
(instrumental  n..f.,fr/>M?a»  to  GRIND) 


a  1500  ISurlesqucs  in  Rtl.  Ant.  I.  81  Mylnestons  in  mortrews 
have  I  sene  bot  fewe ;  Gryndylstons  in  grwell  with  tho 
b  w  brothes.  1633  B.  JONSON  Love's  Welcome  at  Wtlbcck, 
[  I  hey]  turn  round  like  grindlestones,  Which  they  dig  out 
fro  the  dells.  1678  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  Apt.  n.  u  What 
Grindle-stone  had  that  Architect  to  Sharpen  his  Tools  upon. 
1855  ROBINSON  H'/iitty  Gloss.,  Grunston  or  Gnmnleston 
a  grindstone.  1886  Chester  Gloss,  s.  v..  Lady-bird,  lady- 
bird, fly  away  home ;  All  thi  childer  are  dead  but  one, 
And  he  lies  under  the  grindlestun. 

f3.  A  piece,  or  kind,  of  stone  suitable  for 
making  grindstones.  Obs. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Sum.  31  Those  may  be  taken  as  mynes  of 
tynne  leed  ore  cole  yronstonne  freston  mylne  stones  gryndell 
stones  lymestonne.  1661  Irish  Acts  (1765)  II.  408  Grindle 
stones  the  chaulder  i/.  lot.  ad.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey  , 
Grindle-stone,  a  Kind  of  whitish  Greet,  of  which  there  are 
several  sorts,  some  more  rough,  and  others  very  smooth. 

t  Grindlet.  06s.  [Cf.  GHINDLE  i.]  (See  quot.) 

1674-91  RAY  i1.  $  E.  C.  Words  joi  A  Grippe  or  Grindlet ; 
a  small  Drain,  Ditch,  or  Gutter. 

t  Grindle-tail.  Obs.  rare-1,  [app.  f.  GHINDLE 
(STONE)  +  TAIL  ;  cf.  trundle-tail.}  A  kind  of  dog. 

1621  FLETCHER  Isl.  Princess  v.  iii,  They  tosse  our  little 
habitations  like  whelps,  Like  grindle-tailes,  with  their 
heeles  upward. 

t  Grindletcrnian.  Obs.  Also  perron.}  Grun- 
dletonian.  [Origin  not  traced ;  there  is  a  place 
in  Yorkshire  called  Grindleton.]  A  member  of  a 
sect  of  Familists  which  arose  in  Yorkshire  in  the 
1 7th  century.  Also  as  adj. 

1641  LD.  BROOKE  Disc.  Nat.  Episc.  n.  yi.  93  The  Family 
of  Love,  the  Antinomians  and  Grmdletonians.  1655  BAXTER 
Cm/.  Faith  3  The  . .  shameful  lives  of  those  Libertines  that 
lived  in  England  before  these  late  years  of  trouble,  whereof 
both  London,  and  the  Grundletonians  in  York-shire  . .  can 
give  too  full  Testimony.  Ibid.,  marg.  note,  They  were  pos- 
sessed with  the  spirit  of  the  Grundletonians.  1661  E.  PACITT 
Heresiog.  115  The  Grindletonian  Familists. 

Grindstone  (grai'ndstffun).  Forms :  3-8  grin- 
stone,  4-6  gryn(e)stone,  (4  gryn(d)stoon),  5-7 
gryndston(e,  (5  grynd(i)stan,  6  grindestone,  8 
grinestone,  Sc.  grunstane.  9  dial,  grinstwun", 
3-  grindstone,  [f.  GRIND  v.  +  STONE.] 

fl.  A  millstone.  Obs.  (exc.  in  nonce-use}. 

a  1115  Ancr.  R.  332  [see  GRINDLE  STONE  i].  1381  WYCLIF 
Deut.xxiv.  6  Thow  shall  not  taak  in  stedde  of  awed  the 
nethermore  and  ouermore  grynstoon.  1715  Diet.  Heraldry 
238  Upton  tells  us,  this  Cross  is  calPd  Molentiinaris,  because 
it  bears  the  upper  Grindstone.  1810  SCOTT  Monast.  xv,  It 
could  not  but  strike  the  man  of  meal  and  grindstones,that[etc.]. 

2.  A  disc  of  stone  of  considerable  thickness, 
revolving  on  an  axle,  and  used  for  grinding,  sharpen- 
ing, or  polishing. 

1404  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  398,  j  gryndstan  cum  j 
axiltre  de  ferro.  c  1475  Pict.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  768/25 
Hec  acatcs,  a  grynstone.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  xvii.  (1878)  36 
A  grinstone,  a  whetstone,  a  hatchet  and  bil,  with  hamer  and 
english  naile,  sorted  with  skil.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  in. 
I.  vi.  (1636)  284  Suppose  that  you  turne  with  your  hand  from 
East  to  West  a  Grind-stone,  or  some  other  turning  wheele. 
1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  ill.  ii.  49  To  send  him  two  great 

funnes,  and  a  gryndstone.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  iv.  01840) 
3  That  most  useful  Thing  called  a  Grindstone.  1759 
GOLDSM.  Bee  No.  2  f  12  Four  yards  of  good  lutestring 
wearing  against  the  ground,  like  ..  knives  on  a  grindstone. 
1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  (1863)  249  Sharpening  their  cut- 
lasses at  the  grindstone.  1878  Masque  Poets  95  And  ground 
upon  a  huge  grindstone  His  penknife,  sharp  and  bright. 

transf.  and^ff.  1654  HAMMOND  Fundamentals  xvi.  174 
Literature.. is  the  grindstone  to  sharpen  the  coulters,  and 
to  whet  their  natural  faculties.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph. 
Cl.  24  Apr.,  Our  aunt  Tabitha  acts  upon  him  as  a  perpetual 
grindstone.  1860  DICKENS  Let.  4  Oct.,  Now  the  prepara- 
tions toget  ahead,  .will  tie  me  to  the  grindstone  pretty  tightly. 
b.  Phr.  To  hold  (keep,  bring,  put)  one's  nose  to 
the  grindstone  :  to  get  the  mastery  over  another 
and  treat  him  with  harshness  or  severity,  to  grind 
down  or  oppress ;  also,  in  mod.  use,  to  keep  (one- 
self or  another)  continually  engaged  in  hard  and 
monotonous  labour. 

1531  FRITH  Mirr.  to  know  Thyself  [(1829)  273  This  Text 
hpldeth  their  noses  so  hard  to  the  grindstone,  that  it  clean 
disfigureth  their  faces.  1546  J.  HEYWGOD  Prov.  (1867)  10, 
I  shall  to  reueng  former  hurtis,  Hold  their  noses  to  grin- 
stone.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  46  Sains  Populi  suffer'd 
its  nose  to  be  held  to  the  Grindstone,  tilt  it  was  almost 
ground  to  the  grisles,  and  yet  grew  never  the  sharper.  1697 
VANBRUGH  Relapse  v.  iii,  Let  him  be  fetched  in  by  the  ears : 
I'll  soon  bring  his  nose  to  the  grindstone.  1742  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  III.  309  If  they  can  make  the  Man  stoop  to  the 
great  Point,  they'll  hold  his  Nose  to  the  Grindstone,  never 
fear.  1786  BURNS  DeJ.  to  G.  Hamilton  58  Be  to  the  poor 
like  onie  whunstane,  And  haud  their  noses  to  the  grunstane. 
1828  Lights  <r  Shades  II.  13  People  whose  heads  are  a  little 
up  in  the  world,  have  no  occasion  to  keep  their  nose  to  the 
grindstone.  1886  Miss  TYTLER  Burica  Diamonds  xxviii, 
His  nose  is  not  to  be  kept  at  the  grindstone  the  whole  year 
round. 

3.  A  kind  of  stone  suitable  for  making  grindstones. 
Also  grindstone  grit. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Kxerc.  61  Take  a  piece  of  Grin-stone 
or  Whet-stone  and  rub  hard  upon  your  Work  to  take  the 
block  Scurf  off  it.  1858  H.  G.  NICHOLLS  Forest  Dean  ii.  27 


GRINTEB. 

In  A.D.  16,7  a  grant  was  made  to  Edward  Terringham  of 
all  the  mines  of  coal  and  quarries  of  grindstone  within  the 
Forest  of  Dean '.    1863  DANA  Man.  Geol.  73  Crit,  Grit- Rock 
a  hard,  gritty  rock,  consisting  of  sand  and  small  pebbles' 
called  also  mil/stone  grit,  and  grindstone  grit,  because' 
used  sometimes  for  grindstones. 
Grine,  ob».  form  of  GRIN  rf.l,  GROIN  sb:± 
II  Gringo    (grrrjgo).      [Mexican   Sp.]     Among 
Spanish  Americans,  a  contemptuous  name  for  an 
Englishman  or  an  Anglo-American. 

t9**'{art*r >J  M<V-  Oct.  748/2  Gringo,  a  term  of  ridicule 
and  obloquy  applied  to  Americans  throughout  all  Mexico 
1891  E.  WHYMPER  Trav.  Andes  xii.  227,  1  ..  left  him  . .  un- 
certain whether  he  had  seen  a  vision  or  entertained  a 
gringo. 

Grinkcome,  grinkum,  vars.  GBINCOME  06s. 
Grinn(e,  obs.  form  of  GRIN  n.l 
Grinner  (gri-naa).     [f.  GRIN  0.2 +  -ERI.]    One 
who  grins,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 


I  grynnars,  because  they 
want  imagination.  1694  Poet  Bvffoon'd  i  One  Smiler  and 
two  hundred  Grinners.  1713  STEELE  Guardian  No  20  F  5 
We  may  range  the  several  kinds  of  laughers  under  the 
following  heads : . .  The  Smilers.  The  Laughers.  The  Grin- 
n"s-  '779  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  26  May  He  went  up  to 
the  biggest  grinner,  and  shaking  him  violently  by  the 
shoulders,  said  [etc.].  1868  BROWNING  Ring  t,  Bk.  iv.  667 
Whose  first  bleat.  .Will  strike  the  grinners  grave. 

Grinning(gTi-nirj)X-/..tf.  [f.GBiNp.a  +  .iNoi.i 
The  action  of  the  vb.  GRIN. 

«niS  Ancr.  R.  212  Hwu  (>e  ateliche  deouel  schal  jet 
agcsten  ham  mid  his  grimme  grennunge.  c  1450  Bk.  Cur- 
tasye  29  in  Batecs  Bk.,  Grennynge  &  mowynge  at  bi  table 
eschewe.  1530  PALSGR.  227/2  Grennyng,  makyng  of  an 
yvell  Countynaunce.  1579  LYLY  Euthues  (Arb.)  116  In  the 
one  hir  grinning  will  shew  hir  deformed.  1607  TOPSELL 
four-/,  leasts  (1658)  371  Turning  himself  with  a  scornful 
grinning,  he  fighteth  with  all  his  force  against  the  Does 
1689  WOOD  Life  30  Nov.  (O.H.S.)  III.  80  Grining  and  ic. 
joycing  of  phanatiques  upon  the  news  of  the  conspirators 
being  Tjayl  d.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  173  r  6  A  great 
Master  in  the  whole  Art  of  Grinning.  1861  THACKERAY 
4  Georges  85  The  old  poets  have  sung  a  hundred  jolly  ditties 
about  great  cudgel-playings,  famous  grinning  through 
horse-collars.. and  morris-dances. 

at  trio.  1897  Alltutfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  695  The  contraction 
of  the  levatores  anguli  oris,  which  gives  the  grinning  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  tetanus. 

b.  Comb.,  griuuing-match,  a  competition  in 
grinning  or  grimacing  (see  also  HOBSE-COLLAB). 

1711  ADDISON  Sptct.  No.  173  T  5  An  Account . .  of  one  of 
these  Grinning-Matches  1801  [see  HORSE-COLLAR].  1811 
Sporting  Mag.  XL,  18  Mr.  Shanks.. contrived  to  assemble 
his  customers  with  a  grinning-match.  1817  HONE  Every- 
day Bk.  II.  675  Grinning  matches,  through  a  horse-collar 

Grinningigri-nin),///.a.  [ 
That  grins,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 
1413  Pilgr.  Smole  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxx.  80  Homes  or 

frennyng  teeth  to  aferen  fooles.  1561  Child  Marriages  117 
he.  .callid  hym  '  grinninge  thief.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv. 
vii.  24  Seeming  wondrous  glad, That  by  his  grenning  laughter 
mote  farre  off  be  rad.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  iy,  v.  iii.  6a,  I 
like  not  such  grinning  honour  as  Sir  Walter  hath  ;  give  me 
life.  1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  in.  ii,  And  I  have  a 
scurvy  grinning  laugh  a'  mine  own.  1688  LD.  DELAMER 
Wks.  (1694)  75  To  pinch  your  Servants  bellies  to  make 
entertainments,  is  a  piece  of  grinning  honour.  1741  GRAY 
Distant  Prosp.  Eton  Coll.  74  To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice, 
And  grinning  Infamy.  1810  BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  ill.  ii,  O'er 
their  shrine  Sate  grinning  Ribaldry  and  sneering  Scorn 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xlvi.  (1856)  423  No  earthly  cover- 
ing masks  the  grinning  rocks  of  Proven. 

Hence  Grinningly  ativ.         1755  in  JOHNSON. 

Grinstone,  obs.  form  of  GRINDSTONE. 

i  Grinstool  ball.  06s.  ?=  STOOL-BALL. 

'579  J-  JONES  Preserv.  Bodie  $  Soule  i.  xi.  23  Other  exer- 
cises, as  riding,  running  easily  at  Bace,  at  grinstole  ball, 
boules,  riding  on  horseback..  I  wil  omitte. 
t  Grint,  v.  Obs.  In  4  grinte,  5  grynte.  fa.  t. 
3-4  grynte,  5  grint ;  also  4  gryntide,  5  grynted. 
[app.  an  onomatopoeic  formation,  suggested  by 
GRIND,  GRENT,  GKUNT  vis.]  a.  intr.  To  grind  or 
gnash  the  teeth ;  usually  to  grint  with  the  teeth. 
Said  also  of  the  teeth,  b.  ?  To  grunt  or  groan. 

a  iyx>S.  Gregory  722  in  Archiv  Stud.  tin.  Spr.  LVII. 
67  He  was  bore  ouer  his  horse  croupe  pat  he  grynte  as  a 
here.  13. .  S.  E.  Leg.  (MS.  Bodl.  779)  ibid.  LXXXII.  418/95 
Decie  bo  for  wrabbe  gan  to  grinte  &  grede.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Soinpn.  T.  453  He  grynte  with  his  teeth,  so  was  he  wrooth. 
c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884)  53  pe  tyraunt  as  a  ranpynge 
lyon  grynted  wyth  hys  teeth,  c  1430  Pilrr.  Lyf  Manhode 
n.  xi.  (i  869)  79  And  at  euery  woord . .  j  sygh  his  teeth  grynte. 
c  1475  Partenay  3267  Then  sore  he  grint  And  strayined  his 
teeth  apace.  1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  11. 
309  b/i  A  lyon . .  began  to  grynte  with  his  teeth  &  to  crye. 

Hence  t  Gri'nting  vbl.  sb. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  134  Ful  of  waymentynge  and 
of  gryntynge  [v.r.  gruntynge]  of  teeth.  1388  WYCLIF  Matt. 
viii.  12  There  schal  be  wepyng  and  grynting  of  teelh.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  ii.  6  (Hart.  MS.'  He  lay  m  a  certeyne  tyme  by 
the  fire  in  sijyngis  and  gryntingis.  £1450  LONELICH  Grail 
xii.  420  Ther  was  Sorwe  &  grynteng  of  teth  Inowe. 

t  Grrnter.  SC.  Obs.  Also  5-6  gryntar,  6 
?  grainter.  [ad.  F.  grenetier,  {.  grenette  dim.  of 
grain  or  graine :  see  GRAIN  si.l  and  cf.  GRANATOR.] 
One  who  has  charge  of  a  granary  or  grange.  Also 
grinter-man. 


1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  179  The  Goule  was  a  gryntar, 
i  ne  Suerthbak  a  sellerar.  1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  2495  Thir 
is  my  Grainter  [v.r.  Graniter)  and  my  Chalmcrlaine,  And 


GRINTEKN. 


hes  my  gould  and  geir  vnder  thair  cuiris.    «ss»  —  Monarch 
<ioo  Thare  Gryntaris,  and  thare  Charaberlams,  With  tharc 


Lyon  the  grinter  at  Glammiss. 

Orintern  (gri-ntam).  dial.  [?from  the  source 
of  GHINTER.]  '  A  compartment  in  a  granary ' 
(\V.  Barnes,  Dorset  Dial.  1863). 

1898  T.  HARDY  W, tssex  Poems  157  Ye  mid  zell  my  favourite 
heifer,  ye  mid  let  the  charlock  grow,  Foul  the  grinterns, 
give  up  thrift. 

Grip  (grip),  J*-1  Forms  :  i  gripe,  gripa,  5-7 
Sc.  pi.  grippis,  6-7  grippe,  8  gripp,  3-  grip. 
[Two  formations:  (i)  OE. gripe  str.  masc.,  grasp, 
clutch,  corresp.  to  OHG.  grif-,  in  comb.  (MHG. 
grif,  mod.G.  griff)  grasp,' handle,  claw,  etc.,  ON. 
grip-r  possession,  property;  (2)  OIL.  gripa  hand- 
ful, sheaf;  both  f.  root  of  GRIPE.  ON.  had  also 
grip  neut.,  grasp,  clutch  (Sw.  grepp.  Da.  greb). 
In  some  senses,  the  sb.  may  be  a  mod.  new  forma- 
tion from  the  vb.  The  instances  of  the  word  in 
the  1 5-1 7th  centuries  are  chiefly  Scotch,  while 
examples  in  the  i8th  c.  are  very  rare.] 

1.  Firm  hold  or  grasp ;  the  action  of  gripping, 
grasping,  or  clutching ;  esp.  the  tight  or  strained 
grasp  of  the  hand  upon  an  object  (cf.  HANDGRIP)  ; 
also,  grasping  power. 

Beomulf  (7.,)  1148  SibSan  grimne  gripe  GuS-laf  and  Os-laf 
xfter  sse-siSe  sorfce  masndon.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  158/16  Pugillus,  se  gripe  Szre  hand,  c  1205  LAY. 
15273  pa  Hengest  hine  igrap  mid  grimmen  his  gripen.  1413 
IAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  clxxi, (  Now  hald  thy  grippis ',  quod  sche, 
*  for  thy  tyme '.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  111.414  Thir  four 


_  _     __         ,  31  _ 

Fadownside  bendeth  backe  his  middle  finger,  so  that  for 
paine  he  was  forced  to  forgoe  his  grippe.  1820  SHELLEY 
Vis.  Sea  44  Twin  tigers.. have  driven.  .The  deep  grip  of 
their  claws  through  the  vibrating  plank.  [Cf.  1.  143  the 
gripe  of  the  tiger.]  1828  SCOTT  Diary  13  Jan.  in  Lockhart, 
Grip  and  accuracy  of  step  have  altogether  failed  me.  1840 
DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  lix,  He  grasped  a  little  hand  that 
sought  in  vain  to  free  itself  from  bis  grip.  1859  LANG 
Wand.  India  263  The  hawk  . .  was  just  about  to  give  the 
minar  a  blow  and  a  grip.  1871  DIXON  Toiver  III.  i.  a 
His  grip  on  sword  and  rein  was  close  and  tight.  1871 
L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  vi.  (1894)  147  The  insecure 
grip  of  one  toe  on  a  slippery  bit  of  ice.  1877  BLACK  Green 
Past.  xxx.  (1878)  240  His  hands  keeping  a  tight  grip  of 
about  a  dozen  umbrellas.  1885  A  thenatiim  23  May  661/1 
The  horrors  of  the  bear's  grip.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med. 
III.  86  In.  .rheumatoid  arthritis  the  grip  of  the  hands  should 
be  regularly  measured.  1898  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  380/1  That 
tide  had  the  grip  of  an  ice-floe. 

b.  More  particularly,  of  one  hand  grasping 
another ;  sometimes  said  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  grasping  used  as  a  means  of  mntnal  recog- 
nition by  members  of  a  secret  society,  such  as  the 
freemasons. 

1785  BURNS  Addr.  to  Z>«Vxiy,  Masons'  mystic  word  and 
grip.    1820  SCOTT  Abbot  vii,  Give  us  a  grip  of  your  hand, 
man,  for  auld  Jang  syne.     1857  '  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green    ! 
ill.  x.  So  It  all  at  once  occurred  to  Billy  to  give  him  the 
masonic  grip.    1860  TENNYSON  Sea  Dreams  159,  I  found  a 
hard  friend  in  his  loose  accounts,  A  loose  one  in  the  hard 
grip  of  his  hand.     1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  159/2  Good    \ 
Templary  is  the  freemasonry  of  temperance  with  ritual, 
passwords,  grips,  &c.,  closely  modelled  on  those  of  the  old 
secret  societies. 

e.  Phr.  At  grips  (  =  at  hand  (or  handy)  grips  : 
see  HANDGRIP  i)  :  in  close  combat ;  hand  to  hand 
with.  Similarly,  To  come  to  grips  :  to  come  to 
close  quarters.  In  grips  :  in  custody. 

1640  RUTHERFORD  Lett,  ccxciv.  (1894)  593  When  ye  come 
to  grips  with  death,  the  king  of  terrors.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  xvii,  You  and  I  will,  .see  him  in  grips,  or  we  are  done 
wi'  him.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  ll.  iii.  (1871)  248  At 

frips  with  self  and  the  devil.    1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  43, 
saw  we  were  come  to  grips  at  last.    i8o£  Sat.  Ret'.  2 1  Sept . 
366/2  The  British  farmer  . .  is  now  at  grips  with  world-wide 
competition. 

t  d.  An  opportunity  for  seizing.  06s. 
c 1470  HENRY  Wallace  xi.  607  We  may  our  grippis  waill. 
2.  Jig.  a.  Firm  or  tenacious  hold,  grasp,  or  con- 
trol;  power,  mastery  (now  esp.  associated  with 
the  idea  of  oppression  or  irresistible  force),     t  For- 
merly also  //.  as  to  fasten  one's  grips  on,  let  go 
one's  grips,  etc. 

1450-70  Golagros  fr  Gam.  347  In  his  grippis  and  ye  gane, 
He  wald  ourcum  yow  ilkane.  Ibid.  1169  Al  the  gretest  Of 
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. 
'„???. wealS5  Bi,rds  •  •  Submit  to  those  that  are  of  grip 


GILMOUR  Mongols  xviii.  213  Perhaps  no  other  religion.'! 
holds  its  votaries  clutched  in  such  a  paralysing  grip.  1804 
J.  KNIGHT  Garrick  i.  7  The  grip  of  poverty  is  everywhere 
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b.  Intellectual  or  mental  hold  ;  power  to  appre- 
hend or  master  a  subject. 

[1635  D.  PICKSON  Hebr.  vi.  10-20  And  nowe  hee  showeth 
the  stabilitie  of  the  grippe  which  the  Believer  taketh  of 
these  groundes,  in  the  similitude  of  the  grippe  which  a 
Shippes  Ancre  taketh,  beeing  casten  on  good  ground.]  1861 
THORNBURY  Titrtier  (1862)  J.  309  His  brain  does  not  retain 
with  the  sure  grip  it  once  did.  1884  rail  Alall  G,  20  Feb. 
4/1  It  [a  play]  lacks  colour,  stamina,  in  short,  the  indefin- 
able something  known  as  '  grip '.  1885  Munch.  Exaiti. 
28  Jan.  3^4  An  essay  . .  singularly  deficient  both  in  intel- 
lectual grip  and  literary  charm.  1894  DOYLE  Sherl.  Holmes 
3,  I  have  a  grip  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  case. 

C.  That  quality  in  a  beverage  which  gives  it 
a  '  hold '  on  the  palate. 

1892  WALSH  Tea.  (Philad.)  98  The  commoner  grades  [of 
Basket-fired  tea]  are  . .  lacking  in  '  grip  '  and  flavor.  1894 
H.  NlSMT £•»*€&/* J?M*.  167  These  Bush  drinkers. .had 
a  decided  leaning  towards  flavour  and  grip. 

3.  A  seizure  or  twinge  of  pain  ;  a  spasm. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  544  For  pe  aire  nowe  &  be  element  is 
ere.  .So  trauailid  out  of  temperoure  &  troubild  of  bat  sone, 
pat  makis  bi  grippis  and  bi  gridis  a  grete  dele  be  kenere. 
1575  GASCOIGNE  Pr.  Pleas,  Kenitw.  (1821)  34,  I  feel  great 
grips  of  grief,  Which  bruise  my  breast,  a  1605  MONT- 
co.MERiE  Misc.  Poetns  xlvii.  8  Sik  gredie  grippis  I  feell. 
1786  BURNS  .Vi .  Drink  xix,  Colic  grips  an'  barkin  boast 
May  kill  us  a'.  1840  LADY  C.  BURY  Hist,  of  Flirt  iv, 
'Grips,  Mr.  Ellis!  what  sort  of  disorder  is  that?*  'A 
little  hacking  in  my  throat,  which  causes  difficulty  in 
breathing '. 

4.  As  much  as  can  be  seized  in  the  hand ;  a 
handful.     To  lie  in  grip :  (of  corn)  to  lie  as  it  is 
left  by  the  reapers.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd,  1. 136  Genim  bysse  ylcan  wyrte  godnc 
gripan.  c  xooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelman)  cxxvi[t].  6  Berende  gripan 
neora  [L.  portantes  tttanifnlos  sues].  157*  Boss  E  WELL 
Armorie  u.  19  Romulus  . .  vsed  Fascicules  t':i.-ni.  that  is  to 
saie,  a  grippe  or  knitche  of  hay  bound  together  at  the  ende 
of  alqnge  staffe.  i6ai  BP.  R.  MOUNTACU  Diatribae  Introd. 
106  Tithe  in  Sheafe,  in  Shocke,  in  Grippe,  in  Ridge,  or  at 
the  Lumpe.  Ibid.  n.  301  While  it  [Corne]  lay  in  grip,  or 
in  shock,  or  in  sheafe.  17*1  LISLE  Husbandry  178  The 
wheat  after  it  is  cut  and  lies  in  gripp,  does  not  lie  so  exposed 


by 

Hands."  1805  R.'W".  DICKSOM  Pract. ' Agric.  (1807)  ll.  193 
They  are  usually  reaped  with  the  Sickle,  and  laid  in  thin 
grips  or  reaps.  1841  AKERMAN  Wilts  Gloss,  s.v.,  A  grip  of 
wheat  is  the  handful  grasped  in  reaping. 

5.  Something  which  grips  or  clips,  a.  Sc.  An 
ear-ring,  b.  In  various  technical  applications ; 
e.g.  a  device  on  a  cable  car  by  which  the  car  is 
attached  to  and  freed  from  the  cable ;  a  tooth  or 
hooked  device  on  the  barrel  of  a  rifle,  pistol,  etc., 
to  secure  it  to  the  stock  while  firing ;  the  narrow 
part  of  the  bore  of  a  rifled  cannon,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  shot-chamber;  in  boat-construction 
(seequot.  1857). 

a  1800  Bonny  j.  Set  on  xiii.  in  Child  Ballads  (1890)  IV.  53 
They  cutted  the  grips  out  o  his  ears,  Took  out  the  gowd 
signots.  1857  P.  COLQUHOUN  Com}.  Oarsman's  Guide  50 


i  grips  .    IBSI  GREENER  Gun  194  _    

gun  had  but  a  single  grip,.  .leaving  that  part  unsecured  that 
received  the  greatest  force  of  the  explosion,.  .Many  methods 
were  tried  to  remedy  this  evil,  one  of  the  best  being  the 
double-grip  action.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Sept.  6/2  Through 
this  slit  works  the  plate  connecting  the  moving  body  above 
with  what  is  termed  the  'grip'  on  the  cable  beneath.  1887 
J.  BUCKSALL  SMITH  Cable  or  Rope  Traction  100  Immediately 
the  cars  are  taken  on  to  the  road,  the  cable  is  pulled  or 
guided  into  the  'grips1. 

6.  That  which  is  gripped  or  grasped,     a.  The 
handle  of  a  sword  ;  the  part  of  the  handle  gripped 
by  the  hand. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk..  Grip,  the  handle  of  a  sword. 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  402  His  blanched  and 
unused  hand  Clutched  the  spoiled  grip  of  his  once  trusty 
blade.  1884  BURTON  Sivord  vii.  124  The  grip  is  the  outer 
case  of  the  tang.  1894  C.  N.  ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet  509  All 
officers . .  were  to  have  black  grips  to  their  swords. 

b.  In  a  rifle,  pistol,  etc.  that  part  of  the  stock 
which  is  held  by  the  hand  and  is  roughened  to 
make  the  grasp  firmer.     (Cf.  Du.  greep.} 

1881  GREENER  Gun  248  Good  gun-stocks  must  be.  .straight 
in  the  grain  at  the  grip  and  head  of  the  gun.  1899  Pall 
Mall  Mag.  Jan.  136  My  fingers  touched  the  roughened 
horn  of  the  grip  [of  the  pistolj. 

c.  The  part  of  the   handle  in  any  implement 
covered  with  indiarnbber,  leather,  etc.  to  make  the 
grasp  firmer.     Also,  the  cover  itself. 

1886  St.  Nicholas  Mag.  July  658  Holding  the  rod  by  the 
'  grip ',  the  part  of  the  butt  wound  with  silk  or  rattan  to 
assist  the  grasp.  1890  HUTCHINSON  6W/(Badm.  Libr.)  446 
Grip,  the  part  of  the  handle  covered  with  leather  by  which 
the  club  is  grasped.  1891  Cyclist  25  Feb.  1^3  The  handles 
are  brought  well  back,  and  fitted  with  elliptical  horn  grips. 

7.  U.  S.  A  scene-shifter. 

1888  Scribner*s  Mag.  IV.  444/2  Meanwhile  the  '  grips ',  as 
the  scene-shifters  are  called,  nave  hold  of  the  side  scenes 
ready  to  shove  them  on. 

8.  U.S.  colloq.  Short  for  grip-car  (see  9)  and 
for  GBIPSACK. 


take  the  grip?'  is  equivalent  to  'Will  you  take  the  cable 
tramway?'  1894  Outing  ([}.§.)  XXIV.  442/2,  I.  .had  stowed 
my  guncase  and  grip  where  they  would  be  least  in  the  way. 


GRIP. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  some  instances  perh.  of 
the  stem  of  GRIP  vV),  as  grip-brake,  a  brake 
worked  by  gripping  with  the  hand ;  grip-car 
U.  S.,  a  tramcar  worked  by  means  of  a  grip  (see 
5  b)  on  an  endless  cable  driven  by  a  stationary 
engine,  a  cable-car  ;  grip-grass  dial.,  the  plant 
Cleavers,  Galium  Aparine ;  grip-knob,  a  contriv- 
ance for  holding  an  article  when  being  turned  in 
a  lathe ;  grip-lug,  a  lug  to  grip  or  hold  fast  (a 
handle)  ;  grip-man,  the  man  who  manipulates  the 
grip  of  a  cable-car  ;  grip-pedal,  a  pedal  designed 
to  prevent  the  foot  from  slipping  ;  grip-pulley, 
(a)  a  form  of  grip  on  a  cable-car  using  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  policy  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet?) ;  (K)  (see 
o,uot.  1894) ;  grip-slot,  a  slot  in  the  track  through 
and  along  which  the  shank  of  the  gripping  apparatus 
of  a  cable-car  passes ;  grip  treadle,  an  early  name 
for  grip-pedal. 

1885  Cycl.  Tour.  Clot  Gaz.  IV.  T36  The  "grip  brake  in 
our  'Club'  tandem.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  n  Dec.  2/2  The 
appliances  for  attaching  and  detaching  the  cars  from  the 
cable  being  called  the  '  grip ',  and  the  car  in  which  it  is 
operated  a  '  'grip-car '.  1889  Advance  (Chicago)  7  Mar. 
188  Whistles  of  engines  ..  and  the  gong  of  grip-cars.  1862 
C.  P.  JOHNSON  Ustfnl  Plants  Gl.  Brit.  136  Our  English 
word  Cleavers,  . .  and  the  Scotch  '  "Grip-grass ',  have  been 

fiven  from  the  same  cause.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal 
I.  135  The  concentric  circles  of  perforations,  and  the  four 
grooves .  .admit  of  the  insertion  of  *^rip-knobs  . .  so  that  the 
article  to  be  turned  may  be  held  in  any  situation.  1891 
Cyclist  25  Feb.  153  A  *grip-lug  serves  to  secure  the  handle- 
bar within  the  steering  post.  1886  Science  24  Sept.  275 
The  driver,  or  *grip-man,  then  opened  the  valve  admitting 
air  to  the  engine.  1891  Daily  Nnvs  13  June  2/3  Each  car 
being  manned  by  a  '  gripman '  in  front  and  a  conductor 
behind.  1885  Cycl.  Tour  duo  Gat.  IV.  309  Would  not 
rat-trap  or  patent  'grip  pedals  be  safer  than  the  feet-straps 
now  in  use  ?  1886  Appleton's  Ann.  Cycl.  122/2  It  was  not 
until  1870  that  the  first  patent  for  a  ^grip-pulley  was  issued 
to  Andrew  S.  Hallidie,  of  San  Francisco.  1894  D.  K.  CLARK 
Tramways  (ed.  a)  556  The  clutch  communicates  the  motion 
of  the  countershaft  to  the  grip  pulley,  the  pulley  which 
moves  the  cable.  1887  J.  BUCKNALL  SMITH  Cable  or  Rope 
Traction  100,  bb  represents  the  '  "grip  slots'.  1881  Ad-vt., 
The  fastest  times  on  record  will  be  made  with . .  *grip  treadles. 
Grip  (grip),  sb.*  Now  dial,  and  in  Hunting 
language.  Forms:  4-6  gryppe,  5-7  grippe,  6 
grypp,  7  griphe,  7-8  gripp,  4-  grip.  (See  also 
GHIPK  sb.*)  [ME.  grip,  OE.  gryp-e  (or  -a)  wk. 
fern,  (or  masc.),  cogn.  w.  grlop  burrow  ('  cnniculus ' 
Wr.-Wulcker  ai6/i),  and  MDu.  greppe,  grippe, 
MLG.  griippc ;  cf.  GBIPPLE.  The  OE.  grip,  grfpt 
(gripe)  burrow,  trench  (cogn.  with  GKOOP)  may 
have  coalesced  with  this  word  ;  cf.  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  sheep  as  (J~ip)  in  many  dialects.] 

1.  A  small  open  furrow  or  ditch,  esp.  for  carry- 
ing off  water ;  a  trench,  drain. 

a  1000  Aldkelm  Glosses,  Brussels  fin  Engl.  Stud.  IX.  50^) 
Grypan,  cloaca-,  latrinx.  c  1300  Havelok  1924  Summe  in 
gripes  bi  the  her  Drawen  ware,  and  laten  ther.  Ibid.  2102 
pan  birbe  men  casten  hem  in  poles,  Or  in  a  grip,  or  in  be  fen. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  xvii.  cxviii.  (1495)  682  Vine 
braunches  bent  downe  in  toa  gryppe  [ed.  1538  grip)  of  erthe. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1543  The  walles  vp  wroght,  wonder  to  se 
With  grippes  full  grete  was  be  ground  takon.  c  1440  Promp. 
Pare.  212/2  Gryppe . .  where  watur  rennythe  a-way  in  a  londe 
..aratiuncula.  1579  Mem.  St.  Giles's,  Durham  (Surtees)9 
Payde..for  castinge  of  the  grypp  aboute  the  pynfoalde. 
1611  N.  Riding  Rec.  (1884)  I.  236  Making  a  ditch,  hole,  or 
griphe  in  the  King's  highway.  1615  BOYLE  in  Lismore 
Papers  (1886)  II.  149  The  parck  or  meddow  without  the 
gripp  and  walles  of  yoghall.  a  172*  LISLE  Hush.  (1752) 
207  The  higher  the  stubble  is  left  the  gripps  are  thereby 
borne  up  the  higher.  1784  SIR  J.  CULLUM  Hist.  Hawsted 
iii.  171  A  Grip,  a  shallow  drain  to  carry  water  off  the  roads, 
ploughed  fields,  &c.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  ff 
W.  liv,  The  long  grass  rotted  on  the  banks  and  in  the 
grips.  1864  TENNYSON  North.  Farmer  u.  viii,  An'  'e  ligs 
on  'is  back  i'  the  grip,  wi'  noan  to  lend  'im  a  shuvv.  1883 
Law  Times  i  Dec.  79/2  The  owner  of  the  estate  caused 
the  grass  strips  to  be  intersected  by  ditches  called  grips  . . 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  road.  1883  E.  PENNELL- 
ELMHIRST  Cream  Leicestersh.  346  Your  horse  was  sure  to 
find  his  level  in  the  first  grip  or  ditch. 

b.  (Seeqnot.) 

1824  MANDER  Derbysk.  Miners'  Gloss.,  Grip,  a  small 
narrow  cavity  in  the  Mine,  or  in  a  rocky  or  hilly  place. 

2.  The  gutter  in  a  cowhouse.     (Cf.  GROOP.) 

[a  1000 :  cf.  i.]  1825  BKOCKETT  N.  C.  Words,  Grip,  Gruap, 
Groop,  the  space  where  the  dung  lies  in  a  cow  house,  having 
double  rows  of  stalls  ;  that  is,  the  opening  or  hollow  between 
them.  1848  Rural  Cycl.  II.  531  6V#,..the  urine  gutter  of 
a  cow-house  or  a  cattle-shed.  1891  ATKINSON  Moorland 
Par.  93  It  was  in  the  grip,  but  it  would  not  win  into  the 
calves'  pen. 

3.  Comb.,  as  grip-yard  (see  qnot.  1882"). 

'593  Manch.  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1885)  II.  85  Roberte  Blomeley 
hath  incroched  vppon  the  Queenes  hye  waye  in  the  Deanes- 
gate  by  makinge  a  grypyarde  And  A  hedge.  1847  HALLI- 
WELL,  Grip-yard,  a  seat  of  green  turf,  supported  by  twisted 
boughs.  North.  1882  Lane.  Gloss.,  Grip-yard,  Grip-yort, 
a  platting  of  stakes  and  twisted  boughs  filled  up  with^earth ; 
generally  made  to  confine  a  water-course,  and  occasionally 
to  form  artificial  banks  and  seats  in  pleasure  gardens. 

Grip  (grip), z/.1  Forms:  I  Northumb.  grioppa, 
jegrippia,  5  north,  grep,  4-6  grippe,  gryppe,  7-9 
Sc.  gripp,  9  Sc.  grup,  6-  grip  ;  also  pa.  t.  (and  pa. 
pplf.)  3  gripte,  4-6  (8-9)  gript ;  Sc.  4-5  gryppet, 
-it,  -yt,  5-9grippet;  4- gripped.  [ONorthumb. 


GRIP. 

gi'ippa  (corrcsp.  to  MllG.grtgfttti  cf.  the  synony- 
mous OHO.  chripphant  MHG.  kripfen} :— WGer. 
type  *grippjan,  f.  *gripi-z  GRIP  s/>.*] 

1.  trans.  To  grasp  or  seize  firmly  or  tightly  with 
the  hand ;  to  seize  with  the  mouth,  claw,  beak  or 
other  prehensile  organ. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  IK.  39  Heono  gast  ^egrippdc 
hine  &  ferlice  clioppiaS.  Ibid,  xxiii.  26  Miooy  selseddon 
hine  je-grippedon  sumne  simon  cyrinisce..&  geseton  him 
bat  rod.  —  John  vii.  30  Sohton  forSon  hine  to  grioppanne 
[Knshw.  zigripanne,  Ags.  Gosp.  nimanne].  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(1724)  22  Corineus.  .sterede  hym  a  non,  And  gnpte  [MS.A. 
kipte]  bis  geant.  c  1350  Ww,  Palerne  744  He  gript  his 
mantel,  as  a  weijh  woful  he  wrapped  him  per-inne.  c  1430 
C/tev.  Assign*  220  The  grypte  eypur  a  stafie  in  here  honde. 
(11450  Piers  Fulham  in  Hartshorne  Metr.  T.  118  Whan 
tliow  hym  [an  ele)  grippist  and  wenest  wele  Too  haue  hym 
siker  right  as  the  list.  ^1450  St.  Citthbert  (Surtees)  6302 
A  serpent . .  His  nek  full  sare  it  grepyd.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
/*<w/«xxxii.29  He  grippit  hirabowt  the  west.  1513  DOUGLAS 
j£neis  iv.  v.  85  Making  his  prayeris  and  gripping  the  alter. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  19  He  grypt  her  gorge  with  so  great 
paine.  1632  LITHGOW  T-rav.  x.  450  Gripping  my  throat  to 
stop  my  crying.  1785  BURNS  Halloween  vi,  He  grippet 
Nelly  hard  an'  f,ist.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  vii. 
(1889)  60  His  right  arm  behind  his  back,  the  hand  gripping 
his  left  elbow.  1863  OUIDA  Held  in  Bondage  i  Our  pars  fea- 
thered . . ;  the  river  foamed  and  flew  as  we  gripped  it.  1864 
BURTON  Scot  A  or.  I.  i.  55  The  flag  gripped  in  his  teeth. 
1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  v.  (1880)  174  If  he  has  gripped 
the  weed  in  his  mouth,  as  fish  will  do.  1873-4  MOGGRIDCE 
Ants  fy  Spiders  \.  42  Still  the  ants  gripped  their  prey  as 
firmly  as  ever.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  70  He.. held  it  [his 
weapon)  gripped  between  his  knees  as  he  rowed. 
T  b.  To  grip  up  :  to  pull  up  forcibly.  Obs. 

r  1400  Destr.    Troy  1377  The  Grekes  ..  Grippit  vp  the 
grounde,  girdyn  doun  be  wallys.     Ibid.  1784  Antenor.  .Grip, 
pit  vp  a  gret  sayle,  glidis  on  be  water. 
C.  tratisf.  Said  of  a  disease. 

1818  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  14  Jan.,  Mine  old  enemy  the 
cramp  grippet  me  by  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  1852  DICKENS 
Bleak  Ho.  xvi,  The  gout.. grips  him  by  both  legs.  1884 
SALA  Jonrn.  dite  South,  i.  xii.  (1887)  161  Asthma  came 
down  upon  me  like.. armed  men.. and  gripped  me  by  the 
throat. 

1 2.  gen.  To  seize,  catch,  lay  hands  upon ;  to 
obtain  hold  or  possession  of.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7114  The  Troiens . .  Haue  grippit  the 
goodis.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  1. 170  No  for  the  Pape  thai 
wald  no  kyrkis  forber,  Bot  gryppyt  al  be  wiolence  of  war. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvi.  37  The  temporall  stait  to  gryp 
and  gather,  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  iv.  90  The 
moir  digest  and  grave,  The  grydiar  to  grip  it.  1^724  RAMSAY 
Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  34  The  whtllywha's  will  grip  ye'r 
gear.  1825-80  JAMIESON  s.v.,  She's  like  the  mans  mare; 
she  was  ill  to  grip,  and  she  wasna  muckle  worth  when  she 
was  grippit.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  172, 
I  gripped  about  a  hundred  and  forty  [hares]  wi'  the  grews. 
b.  spec.  To  seize  or  encroach  upon  (land).  Sc. 

1602  Min.  Dnnrossness  Distr.  Court  in  Mill  Diary  (1889) 
180  Airthour  in  Skelberie  is  fand  to  have  grippit  wrang- 
ouslie  ane  halff  of  ane  rigg.  1632  in  Barry  Orkney  (1805) 
App.  473  That  no  man  gripp  his  neighbours  lands  under 
the  paine  of  10  I.  Scots,  a  1800  Jamie  Telfir  xii.  in  Child 
Ballads  (1898)  IV.  6  My  lord  may  grip  my  vassal-lands. 

3.  absol.  and  intr.  To  take  firm  hold ;  to  make 
a  grasp  or  seizure:  to  get  a  grip.  lit.  andy^. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  115  Had  je.  .consideryt  his  vsage, 
That  gryppyt  ay,  but  gayne-gevyng.  1567  G-ude  $  Godlie 
Ball.  (S.T.S.)  30  Thay  gryp  sa  fast  his  geir  to  get.  1663 
BLAIR  Antobiog.  iii. (1848)  56  The  thumb  in  the  hand  is  able 
to  grip  and  hold  against  the  four  fingers.  1728  RAMSAY 
Gen.  Mistake  136  He  . .  Jobs  . .  ex  torses,  cheats  and  grips, 
And  no  ae  turn  of  gainfu'  us'ry  slips.  1730  T.  BOSTON 
Mem.  App.  436  Like  a  bird  on  the  side  of  a  wall  gripping 
with  its  claws.  1821  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  (1894)  II.  xvii.  rn 
Tell  me  if  the  boy.. can  grip  hard  as  a  Scott  should.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Grip.,  .to  hold,  as  'the  anchor 
grips'.  1894  Times  13  July  12/1  The  gain  was  not  made 
in  fore-reaching,  but  in  gripping  closer  to  the  wind. 

fb.  To  grip  to  :  to  seize  upon,  take  hold  of 
(lit.  andy?f.)  north,  and  Sc.  Obs. 

«. .  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  421  Gauan  gripped  to  his  ax  & 
gederes  hit  on  hy}!.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  931  lason  grippede 
graithly  to  a  grym  sworde.  1450-70  Golagros  fy  Gaw.  530 
He  grippit  to  ane  grete  speir.  Ibid.  1026  Gude  schir  Gawane 
Grippit  to  schir  Gologras  on  the  grund  grene.  a  1572  KNOX 
Hist.  Re/.  Wks.  1846  II.  128  Some  war  licentious;  some 
had  greadelie  gripped  to  the  possessionis  of  the  Kirk. 

4.  trans.  To  join  firmly  to  something,  as  with  a 
'grip',  grappling-iron,  etc. 

1886  Science  24  Sept.  275  Until  the  car  is  gripped  to  the 
moving  cable,  it  must  depend  for  its  motive  power  on  some 
other  agent.  1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster  xxvii.  170  We 
know  your  heart  was  gript  to  him  with  grapplins. 

5.  To  close    tightly,    clench   (the    teeth,   etc.). 
Also  intr.  for  refl. 

1861  J.  THOMSON  Ladies  of  Death  iii,  He  grips  his  teeth, 
or  flings  them  words  of  scorn.  1898  G.  W.  STEEVENS  in 
Westm.  Gaz.  23  Sept.  7/3  Macdonald's  jaws  gripped  and 
hardened  as  the  flame  spurted  out  again. 

6.  fig.  To    take    hold    upon     (the    mind,    the 
emotions) ;  to  compel  the  attention  and  interest  of 
(a  reader,  etc.) 

1891  H.  HERMAN  His  Angel  109  An  indistinct  remembrance 
dashed  upon  him  and  gripped  his  mind.  1894  H.  NISBET 
Bush  Girl's  Rom.  13  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George  Eliot — 
yes,  she  admired  them  both,  but  somehow  they  didn't  grip 
her  as  Dickens  did. 

absol.  1894  Forum  (U.S.)  July  587  In  other  countries. 
where  tradition  has  gripped  more  tightly  for  exclusion  [of 
women  from  universities}.  1895  Lit.  If  rorld  Oct.  313/2  Even 
if  the  character,  .is  slightly  overdrawn  the  story  grips. 
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7.  (See  quots.  and  cf.  GRIP  sl^  4.    dial. 

a  1722  LISLE  Ifusl'.  (1757)  405  To  Grip  or  Grip  i>/>,  t<>  i.il,-- 
up  tne  wheat,  and  put  it  into  sheaf.  17^87  GROSE  /V<>7-. 
Gloss.,  Grip,  to  bind  sheaves,  Berks.  1888  in  Berksh.  Gloss. 

8.  Austral,  slang,  absol.  To  catch  sheep  (for  the 
shearer).     Cf.  GBIPPER  2  b. 

1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-Farming  137  One  man  can  'grip 'for 
about  ten  or  twelve  clippers. 

Grip  (grip),  J'.2  Now  dial.  Also  GRIPE  f.2 
[f.  GRIP  j?.2J  trans.  To  make  *  grips '  or  trenches 
in ;  to  ditch,  trench.  Also,  to  dig  (a  trench,  etc.). 

1597  Rcgitl.  Manor  Scawby^  Line.  (MS.),  That  euery  man 
doe  suffyciently  gryppe  &  trench  ouer  all  his  lands  in 
Stauera  bottom.  1601  in  Stark  S/isf.  Gainsborough  (1817)  161 
That  every  man  gripp  his  lands  in  the  corne  fields.  1800 
Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XVIII.  TIO  The  water  furrows  were 
opened  by  the  plough  ..  and  finally  gripped  with  the  spade 
wherever  it  was  necessary  to  a  complete  drainage.  1882  J. 
EVANS  in  Archxologia  XLVIII.  106  The  objects  ..  were 
found  by  a  man  while  'gripping'  or  cutting  a  deep  narrow 
grip  across  the  ground, 

Gripe  (graip),  sbJ*  [f.  GRIPE  v.i  (The  early 
examples  may  belong  to  GRIP  J^.1)] 

1.  The  action  of  griping,  clutching,  grasping  or 
seizing  tenaciously,   esp.   with    the   hands,   arms, 
claws,  and  the  like.     To  come  to  gripes :  to  come 
to  close  quarters  with  (cf.  GRIP  sb.l  I  c). 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xx.  146  Al  that  the  fyngres  and  the 
fust  ielen  and  touchen,  Beo  he  greued  with  here  gripe  the 
holy  gost  let  falle.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3761  Grete  armys  in 
the  gripe,  growen  full  rounde.  1583  STANYIIURST  &nei$  in. 
(Arb.)  71  When  I  thee  third  tyme  with  grype  more  fiercelye  I 
[L.  maiore  ttisu]  dyd  offer.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vt  iv.  vi.  22 
He  . .  raught  me  his  hand,  And  with  a  feeble  gripe,  sayes 
(etc.).  16x3  HEVWOOD  Silver  Age  in.  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  130 
He  chokes  him  with  his  gripes.  1644  MILTON  Educ.  Wks. 
1738  I.  139  All  the  Locks  and  Gripes  of  Wrestling.  1647 
W.  BROWNE  tr.  Gombemille's  Poltxander  in.  ii.  62  Bellero- 
phon  could  not  avoid  the  coming  to  gripes  with  the  Monster. 
1672  DRYDEN  Marr.  a  la  Modem.  i.  Wks.  1883  IV.  306  Like 
a  weak  dove  under  the  falcon's  gripe.  1718  PRIOR  Power 
442  The  bear's  rough  gripe.  1762  FALCONER  SMpwr.  ii.  355 
The  ropes,  alas  !  a  solid  gripe  deny.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace. 
Co£#/(i842)  1.371  He.  .seized  me  by  the  arms  with  a  rude 
gripe,  and  pressed  me  . .  to  his  breast.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M. 
Perth  iv,  Rescue  me  from  the  gripe  of  this  iron-fisted  . . 
clown.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.t  History  Wks.  (Bonn)  I.  13 
Antaeus  was  suffocated  by  the  gripe  of  Hercules. 

transf.  1842  BROWNING  Pied 'Piper  vii,  I  heard  a  sound 
as  of. .  putting  apples . .  Into  a  cider-press's  gripe. 

b.  fig.  Grasp,  hold,  control,  grip,  t  Formerly 
common  in  pi. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  xi.  (Skeat)  1.  70  Vertue  with 
ful  gripe  encloseth  al  these  things.  1592  DEE  Comp. 
Rehears.  (Chetham  Soc.)  35  Under  the  thraldome  of  the 
usurer's  gripes.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  F///,  v.  iii.  100,  I  take 
my  cause  Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruell  men.  1651-3  JER. 
TAYLOR  Serin,  for  Year  (1678)  225  To  oppress  his  Tenants, 
and  all  that  are  within  his  gripe.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase 
\.  in  The  Gripe  severe  Of  brazen-fisted  Time.  1750  JOHN- 
SON Rambler  No.  80  p  6  When  we  have  . .  felt  the  gripe  of 
the  frost.  1780  BURKE  Sp.  Bristol  preu.  Election  Wks. 
III.  368  As  things  wrung  from  you  with  your  blood,  by  the 
cruel  gripe  of  a  rigid  necessity.  1838  LYTTON  Leila  iv.  iii, 
Not  only  did  more  than  five  hundred  Jews  perish  in  the 
dark  and  secret  gripe  of  the  grand  inquisitor,  but  [etc.]. 
1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Snrv.  64  Russia  . .  has  Bokhara  within 
her  gripe. 

t  c.  Phr.  (in  fig.  context).  To  lay,  fasten  a 
gripe  on,  upon  :  to  stretch  forth  a  griping  hand 
upon.  To  gel  a  grifte  of:  to  secure  a  hold  of.  Obs. 

01586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  v.  (1398)435  The  Latines.  .hauing 
. .  long  gaped  to  deuoure  Greece . .  were  euen  ready  to  lay  an 
vniust  gripe  vpon  it.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Cam'siws'  Catecn.  59 
Be  hop  it  [sc.  the  soul]  gettis  ane  neirer  gripe  of  ye  guidnes  of 
God.  1623  MASSINGER  Bondman  i.  i.  (1624)  B2  Ambitious 
Carthage,  That  to  enlarge  her  Empire  striues  to  fasten  An 
vniust  gripe  on  vs  (that  Hue  free  Lords  Of  Syracusa).  1633 
—  Guardian  n.  (1655)  32  May  we  not  have  a  touch  at 
Lawyers?  Claud.  By  no  means  ;  they  may  To  soon  have 
a  gripe  at  us.  a  1639  WOTTON  in  Reliq.  (1651)  488  You  have 
left  in  him  illos  aculeos  which  you  doe  in  all  that  (after  the 
Scotish  phrase)  get  but  a  gripe  of  you. 

d.  Surg.  ^n  act  of  compressing  (e.  g.  an  artery) 
with  the  fingers  fcf.  GRIPE  v.  3  b,  GRIPER  i). 
Cutting  on  the  gripe :  a  mode  of  operating  for  the 
stone  in  which  it  is  seized  and  held  by  the  finger. 

1676  WISEMAN  Surf.  vi.  ii.  452  In  stead  of  the  Ligature 
. .  they  make  a  gripe,  which  gripe  is  commonly  made  by 
some  Assistent  who  hath  strength  to  do  it.  1725  BRADLEY 
Fam.  Diet.  1 1.  H  iv/2  This  Way  is  called  Apparatus  minor, 
..this  we  in  England  call  Cutting  upon  the  Gripe,  and  is 
the  Method  our  Suters  always  cut  by.  1739  S.  SHARP  Surg. 
xviii.  84  The  most  antient  way  of  cutting  for  the  Stone  is 
that  describ'd  by  Celsus,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Cutting 
on  the  Gripe.  1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

e.  Mil.  At  the  gripe  (see  quot.) 

1833  RegvL  fnstr.  Cavalry  i.  95  Raise  the  carbine  with 
the  right  band . .  and  seize  it  with  the  left  at  the '  Gripe '  (that 
is,  with  the  full  hand  round  the  barrel  and  stock1. 

f  f.  The  kind  of  sensation  produced  by  an  object 
when  grasped.  (Cf.  FEEL  so.  5.)  Obs. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  495  The  Calabrian  silke,  had  never 
a  better  luster,  and  softer  gripe,  then  [etc.]. 

2.  transf.  and/<f.  (cf.  I  b).    a.  The  (clntch'  or 
'pinch*  of  something  painful.     Formerly  often  in 
pi. :  Spasms  of  pain,  pangs  of  grief  or  affliction. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

a  1547  SURREY  &neid  u.  288  New  gripes  of  dred  then 
pearse  our  trembling  brestes.  1549-62  STKRNHOLD  &  H.  Ps. 
xxx.  6  Gripes  of  griefe  and  pangues  full  sore.  1613  PKRCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  156  More  violently  tortured  with  inward 
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convulsions,  and  evill  gripes,  then  by  outward  di-ea^e.  1667 
MILTON  /'.  /..  xi*  ^64  Heart-strook  with  chilling  gripe  of 
sorrow,  a  17x6  SOUTH  Serin,  iijij)  VI.  235  The  secret 
Girds,  and  Gripes  of  a  dissatisfied..  Conscience  !  1725  POPE 
Odyss.  xviii.  150  The  gripes  of  poverty,  and  stings  of  care. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  163  p  3  The  gripe  of  distress. 
1840  THIRLWALL  Greece  VII.  Ivi.  200  The  sharpest  gripe  of 
cold  and  hunger. 

b.  An  intermittent  spasmodic  pain  in  the  bowels. 
Usually  pi.,  colic  pains. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  331  If  gripes  come  thick,  they 
prescribe  the  ashes  of  Harts  horn.  1611  COTCR.,  Trenchaison, 
a  gripe  or  a  wring,  as  of  the  Chollicke,  &c.  1688  LL-TTRELL 
Diary  (1857)  I.  443  The  young  prince  hath  been  troubled 
with  the  gripes  and  had  some  fits.  1753  J.  BARTLET  Gentt. 
Farriery  xiii.  121  The  cholic  or  gripes  in  horses.  1766 
[ANSTEY]  Bath  Guide  iv.  2  My  Time  has  been  wretchedly 
spent  With  a  Gripe  or  a  Hickup  wherever  I  went.  1806-7 
T.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xx.  250  Poor 
Margery's  tripes  Are  the  martyrs  of  gripes.  1812  COMBE 
Picturesque  xxvi.  386  Swift  has  said  . .  That  he  who  daily 
smokes  two  pipes.  The  tooth-ache  never  has— nor  gripes. 
1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  444  Excess  of 
green  food,  sudden  exposure  to  cold,  are.  .occasional  causes 
of  gripes. 

•f  3.  The  hand  held  in  the  position  for  grasping 
or  clutching.  Obs. 

1555  PHILPOT  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564)  227  They 
went  forth  and  wepte,  sayth  the  Prophet :  such  shall  come 
agayne  hauing  their  gripes  full  of  gladnes.  1577-87  HOLIN- 
SHED  Chron.  III.  939/1  God  with  a  sparing  hand  reacheth 
out  those  things  to  the  faithfull,  which  with  full  gripes  he. . 
powreth  into  tne  laps.  .of.  .epicures.  1644  BITLWER  C// ;><?«. 
102  The  Fingers  formed  into  a  gripe  or  scratching  posture. 
1791  Coui'ER  Odyss,  xvii.  4  He  seized  his  sturdy  spear 
match VI  to  his  gripe. 

4.  As  much  as  can  be  grasped  in  the  hand;  a 
handful ;  also  applied  to  other  quantities  (see 
quots.).  local.  (Cf.  GBIP  sb^  4.) 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  141/40  Y*  Gripe  of  a  hand,  fngnus, 
manipulus.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  G.  559  A  Gripe  of  corne 
in  reaping,  or  so  much  hay  or  corne,  as  one  with  a  pitchforke 
or  hooke  can  take  vp  at  a  time.  1641  J.  TRAPPE  Theol. 
Theol.  Ep.  Ded.,  He  once  accepted,  .a  gripe  of  goates-haire 
for  an  Oblation.  1656  W.  D.  tr.  Comenhts'  Gate  Lat.  Unl. 
§  335.  93  When  it  [corn]  is  shorn  place  it  in  gripes,  and  with 
rakes  gather  the  gripes  into  sheavs.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON* 
Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  1124  We'l  grasp  all  shortly  in  one 
gripe  I  In  -unutn  quasi  manipuhim  contrahemits.  a  1722 
LISLE  Husb,  (1757)  405  Gripe,  Armfull.  1794-1813  DAVIS 
Agric.  Wilts  265  Reaping,  done  with  a  short  crooked  hook 
in  handfuls,  or  gripes  ;  laid  down  in  gripe,  when  laid  down 
in  handfuls  untied. 

fb.  A  cluster  (of  grapes).  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1347  A  growen  grape  of  a  grype 
[Dublin  MS.  grope  of  a  gripe]  a  grette  &  a  rype. 

6.  Something  which  is  griped  or  grasped.    *(•  a.  A 
lute  stop  (06*.).     b.  The  handle  of  an  implement ; 
the  hilt  of  a  sword  ;   =  GRIP  sbl  6. 

1610  R.  DOULAND  Var.  Lute-lessons  Bjb,  By  reason  of 
many  Gripes  or  stops  (as  you  call  them).  1748  F.  SMITH 
Voy.  Disc.  I.  28  Their  Paddle  being  double  bladed,  or  two 
Paddles  the  Gripes  or  Handles  sewed  together,  and  the 
Blades  one  at  each  Extreme.  1775  WRAXALL  Tettr  North. 
Europe  332  Round  the  gripe  [of  a  sword]  is  a  bandage  of 
straps  of  leather  crossed.  1793  W.  HODGES  Trav.  India  3 
The  c 
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elongated  cones  joined  at  their  bases,  at  which  point  was  the 
gripe. 

f6.  slang,  a.  (See  quots.  1592,  1608).  b.  A 
covetous  person,  a  miser,  a  usurer.  Also  Gripes 
(as  quasi-proper  name).  (?  Sometimes  with  allu- 
sion to  GRIPE  j£.3)  Obs. 

1592  GREENE  Art  Conny  Catch,  n.  7  Certaine  old  sokers, 
which  are  lookers  on,  and  listen  for  bets,  .are  called  Gripes. 
1608  DF.KKER  Belman  Lond.  (ed.  2)  F  3  He  that  Betteth 
is  the  Gripe.  He  that  is  cozened  is  the  Vincent,  1621  BUR- 
TON Anat.  Mel.  HI.  iv.  n.  i.  (1651)  691  Professed  Usurers, 
meer  Gripes.  1694  ECHARD  Plautits  Pref.  a  iij,  Dos't  think, 
Boy,  we  shall  be  able  to  squeeze  out  a  swinging  sum  of 
Money  of  this  old  Gripes,  to  purchase  our  Freedom  with  ? 
a  1700  B,  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Gripe,  . .  an  old  Covetous 
Wretch  :  also  a  Banker,  Money  Scrivener,  or  Usurer. 

7.  Something  which  gripes  or  clutches,     a.  f  A 
claw  (<?&r.)  ;  //.  pincers  (dial.),     f  b.  A  device  to 
secure  a  portcullis  (obs.).    c.  =-  BRAKE  jd.7 

a.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  in.  bcxi.  413  Fashioned  likegripes, 
or  clawes,  almost  lyke  the  clawes  of  Wolfe.    1598  FLORID, 
Grifagno,  any  bird  that  is  rauenous,  or  that  hath  clawes  or 
gripes.     Grijbi  Griffo>  a  griffon,  a  gripe,  a  clawe,  a  pounce. 
1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Gripes,  a  pair  of  wooden  pincers  with 
long  handles  for  weeding  corn. 

b.  1587  HARRISON  England  n.  ii.  (1877)  i.  45  One  Roger 
builded  the  Castell  of  the  Vies  in  the  time  of  Henrie  the 
first,  taken  in  those  daies  for  the  strongest  hold  in  England, 
as  vnto  whose  gate  there  were  regals  and  gripes  for  six  or 
seven  port  cullises. 

C.  1792  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  X.  233  The  gripe,  or  brake .. 
and  its  lever.  1803  Ibid.  XXI.  357  Preventing  accidents  to 
horses  and  carriages  in  going  down  hills  by  a  gripe  or  clasp 
acting  on  the  naves  of  the  wheels.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  140  The  brake  or  gripe  used  in  common 
windmills  to  stop  their  motion.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Rlech.^ 
Gripe,,  .a  brake  applied  to  the  wheel  of  a  crane  or  derrick. 

8.  Nant.    (See  also  GRIPE  sb$)     pi.  Lashings 
formed  by  an  assemblage  of  ropes,  etc.,  to  secure 
a  boat  in  its  place  on  the  deck  ;  also,  two  broad 
bands  passed  respectively  round  the  stem  and  stern 
of  a  boat  hung  in  davits,  to  prevent  swinging. 

1762  FALCONER  Shipwr.  it.  102  The  boats  . .  are  . .  with 
fastening  gripes  secured.  1832  MARRVAT  .A/.  Forsterxxu, 
Some  of  the.  .men  jumped  into  the  quarter-boats,  and  [cast] 
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891  Star  10  Dec.  2/7  A  horse  medicine  known  as  gripe 

"(Jrine  (K^ip).  sl>*  Dialectal  variant  of  GRIP  sb* 
1671  KAY  N.  C  Words  22  A  Grip  or  Gripe  :  a  little  ditch 
or  trench.  .  .  This  word  is  of  general  use  all  over  England. 
1706  Ned  Evans  I.  258  The  hovel  '"  whlch  they  were  born 
was  built  in  a  ditch,  the  gripe  of  which  formed  two  sides  of 
it  i8*>  Aim  Kef.  3  He  saw  a  man  at  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge  in  the  gripe.  1841  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  iii,  It's  a 
wide  gripe,  and  the  hedge  is  as  thick  as  a  wall. 
t  Gripe,  sbfl  Obs.  Forms  :  3-4  grip,  gryp, 
(4  gryyP,  5  gryPP,  6  grippe),  4-7_grype,  4-8 
gripe,  [ad.  L.  gryp-em,  gryph-em,  gryps  GBIFFJN, 
in  med.L.  used  also  for  '  vulture  '.  Cf.  OF.  grip 
griffin,  and  ON.  grif-r(Svr.  grip,  Da.  griS)  vulture  ; 
also  OHG.  grtf,  grifo  (MHG.  grtf,  grtfe,  mod.G. 
greif)  :-early  Ger.  *grtpoz,  "grtpon-.  prob.  from 
the  Lat.  See  also  GHYPH  and  GBAPE  sb.$\ 

1.  A  griffin. 

(In  early  instances  perh.  not  clearly  distinguished  from 
sense  2.) 

c  raog  LAY.  28062  per  ich  isah  gripes  &  grisliche  fujeles. 
£-1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  231/432  pare  cam  a  gryp  fleolnde, 
after  heom  in  be  se.  .and  fondede  heom  tosle.  13.  .  K.Alis. 
5667  Addres  with  foure  hedes  and  dragouns,  Grirjes,  tygres, 
and  lyouns.  1398  T»EVlSA.S<irf/i..D<r/)..ff.xviii.lvi.(  1495)814 
The  grype  is  stronge  enmye  to  horses  and  he  takyth  vp  the 
horse  and  the  man  armyd,  and  grypes  kepe  the  mountayns 
in  the  whiche  ben  gemmis  and  precious  stones.  1483  CAX- 
TON  Gold.  Leg.  396  b/2  A  grete  grype  .  .  assayled  them  & 
was  lyke  to  haue  destroyed  them.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr.  Glasse  191  There  are  diverse  straunge  beastes  bred 
in  Asia,  as  Vnicornes,  .  .  Mercattes,  Grippes.  1593  LYLY 
Galathea  ll.  iii,  Grypes  make  their  nests  of  gold  though 
their  coates  are  feathers. 

b.  A  figure  or  representation  of  a  griffin. 

1420  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  46  Also  i  bord  mausure  .  .  wyth  a 
prent  inbe  myddylle.and  agryppamyde.  ai6y>Sr.  Lamoe- 
well  105  in  Furnivall  Percy  Folio  I.  148  Vpon  the  topp  a 
gripe  stood,  of  shining  gold. 

2.  A  vulture. 

a  iaso  XI  Pains  of  Hell  148  in  O.  E.  Misc.  (1872)  151  Gripes 
freteb  heore  Mawen.  a  1300  Havelok  572  pat  him  ne  hauede 
grip  or  ern..bat  wolde  him  dere.  1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls! 
III.  57,  vij  gripes  apperede  firste  to  Remus.  (1440  Front}. 
Pam.  2  1  2/2  Grype,  byrde,  vultur.  1510  Caxton'sChron.  Eng. 
ill.  20/1  His  faders  deed  bodye.  .he  devyded  to  an  hondred 

f-ypes  lest  he  sholde  ryde  from  dethe  to  lyfe.  1561  NORTON 
SACKV.  Gorboduc  n.  i.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  114  The  hellish  Prince 
adjudge  my  dampned  Ghpste  to  Tantalus  thirste.  .or  cruell 
gripe  to  gnawe  my  growing  harte.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  543 
Like  a  white  hind  under  the  gripe's  sharp  claws.  1609  BIBLE 
(Douay)  Dent,  xiv.  12  The  uncleane  eate  not  :  to  witte,  the 
eagle,  the  grype,  and  the  osprey.  1630  j.  TAYLOR  (Water 
P.)  Wks.  li.  67/1  The  Gripe  no  more  on  Titius  guts  should 
feed.  1671  JOSSELYN  New  Eng.  Rarities  10  The  Gripe, 
which  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  with  a  white  Head,  the  other 
with  a  black  Head,  this  we  take  for  the  Vulture,  a  1767 
Sir  AUingar  xix.  in  Child  Ballads  (1885)  II.  45/1,  I 
dreamed  a  grype  and  a  grimlie  beast  Had  carryed  my 
crowne  away. 

3.  Comb.,  as  gripe-foot,  the  foot  of  a  vessel 
made  in  the  form  of  a  griffin's  claw  ;  gripe-shell 
=  GRIPE'S  EGG. 

1451  W.  UlofKelyngJiolm  (Somerset  Ho.),  Vnummaser  wib 
gripe  fete.  15..  [nv.  Fountains  Abb.  in  Burton  Monast. 
Ebor.  (1758)  144  A  grype-schill,  with  a  covering,  gilt. 

t  Gripe,  rf.4  Obs.  Also  grype.  [ad.  obs.  F. 
grip  a  pirate  ship  (Diez),  It.  grippo  'a  little  skiffe, 
or  cock-boate  '  (Florio),  perh.  to  be  referred  to  F. 
gripper  to  seize  (cf.  Cotgr.  s.v.  Grip).]  A  vessel 
used  in  the  Levant. 

1506  GUYLFORDE  Pilgr.  (Camden)  76,  iiij  of  vs  Englyshe 


.          .  , 

in  her,  m.  C.  men.    1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.1\.  75  He  brought 
hfteene  vessels  called  Gripes,  laden  with  wine. 


Gripe  (graip),rf.5A^»A  Also6greepe.  [Orig. 
greepe,  ad.  Du.  grecp,  but  afterwards  assimilated  to 
GRIPE  rf.1]  The  piece  of  timber  terminating  the 
keel  at  the  forward  extremity;  sometimes  taken 
as  =  FOREFOOT  2. 

1580  H.  SMITH  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)  '•  449  This  day  by 
misfortune  a  piece  of  ice  stroke  of  our  greepe  afore  at  two 
aforenoone.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  120  The 


sideways  away  from"the  wind.' """"  '"""  "^  driven 

Gripe  (gram),».l  Forms:  Igripan,3-4gripen, 
4-7  grype,  (6  greep),  4-  gripe.  Pa.  t  i  grip 
//.  gripon,  3  grap,  grop,  greep,  //.  gripen,  grip- 
Pen,  3-4  grep(e,//.  grepen,  4-  griped,  (6  Sc.  -it) 
Pa.  pple.  i  gegripen,  2-4  gripen,  4  igripen 
grypen,  4-  griped.  [A  Com.  Teut.  str.  verb  • 
OE.  grlpan  =  OS.  grtfau  (MLG.,  MDu.  grtpen 
Du.  grijpen),  OHG.  grtfan  (MHG.  grtfen,  Ger' 


430 

greifen\  ON.  gripa  (Sw.  gripa,  Da.  gribe),  Goth. 
greipan :— pre-T cut. *ghrcib- : g/iroil>-,{oun<\  in  Lith. 
grtbti  to  seize,  graibyti  to  grope.  (See  GROPE  v.) 
Thewk.  conjugation  came  in  in  the  141(1  c.,  and 
the  str.  forms  became  obsolete  before  the  igth  c.] 
f  1.  intr.  To  make  a  grasp  or  clutch,  to  seek  to 
get  a  hold  (lit.  and_/ff.) :  in  OE.  const,  dat.  (some- 
times accompanied  by  locative  advb.  phr.)  or  geni- 
tive, later  with  to  (Sc.  til),  towards,  for,  at,  upon; 
to  grasp  at ;  to  seize  upon.  Obs. 

cl' 

pende  wsron,  swa  swa   graxli; 

Gen.  2063  (Gr.)  Gripon  unfa^gre  under  sceat  werum 
scearpe  garas.  a  1150  Prov.  Alfred  192  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
(1872)  114  panne  schulle  vre  ifon  to  vre  vouh  gripen.  1393 
LANGL.  P,  PI.  C.  IV.  89  He  gripeb  ber-for  as  grete  as  for  be 
grete  treuthe.  c  1430  1'ilgr.  LyfManhode  i.  v.  (1869)  3  He 
gripede  faste  to  be  knottes.  c  1591  MARLOWE  Massacre 
Paris  in.  iii.  1080  Upon  whose  heart  may  all  the  Furies 
gripe.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  n.  152  How 
greidilie  men  gripis  til  it,  quhen  anes  it  is  offirit.  1608 
SHAKS.  Per.  i.  i.  49  [They]  Gripe  not  at  earthly  ioyes  as 
earst  they  did.  1615  ROWLANDS  Melanchotie  Knt.  40  All 
gripe  to  get  their  owne.  1637  GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop.  Cereui. 
i.  ix.  34  That  which  they  gripe  to  in  this  Epistle,  is,  that 
Calvine. .  saith,  hoc  tamen  testatttm  esse  volo.  1657  CROM- 
WELL Sp.  20  Apr.  in  Carlyle,  I  meant  to  gripe  at  the  Govern- 
ment. 17^*7  J.  WILLISON  Afflicted  Marts  Camp,  ii.  (1850)77 
Faith  gripes  to  the  great  Gospel  promise  of  Salvation.  1810 
SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  it.  xxxiv,  Their  desperate  hand  Griped 
to  the  dagger.  i8jo  —  Ivanhoe  v,  His  quivering  ringers 
griped  towards  the  handle  of  his  sword. 

t  b.   To, gripe  with  :  to  grapple  with,  come  to 
close  quarters  with.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  202  Who  so  synneth  in  seynt 
spirit,  it  semeth  that  he  greueth  God,  that  he  grypeth  with 
[1393  ther  he  gripeth],  and  wolde  his  grace  quenche.  1631 
R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xiii.  §  i.  168  We  will 
come  (as  in  a  Land,  or  Sea-fight)  to  grapple  and  gripe,  with 
Vanities. 

t  c.  Used  for  GBOPK.  Obs. 

a  1598  ROLLOCK  Serm.  Wks.  1849  I.  460  We  should  gripe 
down  to  the  heart  from  whence  the  prayers  of  the  godly  do 
flow. 

2.  trans,  gen.  To  lay  hold  of,  seize,  catch,  grasp ; 
to  get  into  one's  power  or  possession,   f  In  OE.  and 
ME.  also  occas. :  To  take,  receive.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

a  900  Kent  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  57/9  Ne  cafiaris,  &et  Su 
ncsio  gripen.  aiooo  Sal.  *  Sat.  151  (Gr.)  Hwilum  flotan 
gnpao.  n  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1069  Grure  grap  euch  mon 
hwen  he  lokede  beron.  it  1140  Wohnnge  in  Colt.  Horn.  273 
Hare  praie  bat  tai  hefden  grediliche  gripen.  a  1300  E.  E. 
Psalter  ix.  16  In  bis  snare . .  Gripen  es  be  fote  ofepa.  136* 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  235  Heo  that  gripeth  heore  ;iftus. 
701366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  204  Coveityse  is  ever  wood 
To  grypen  other  folkes  good,  c  1411  HOCCLEVE  Complaint 
265  Othar  thmge  the[n]  woo  may  I  none  grype.  i«i 
ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utof.  (Arb.)  167  Woldest  thou  gripe 
both  gaine  and  pleasure  ?  1583  GOLDINO  Calvin  on  Dtut. 
ui.  15  He  whiche  grypeth  loo  much  can  hardly  holde  it. 
1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  fy,  v.  i.  57  To  gripe  the  general!  sway 
into  your  hand.  1608  Yorksh.  Trag.  \.  x,  Let  me  entreat 
to  speak  with  her,  before  The  prison  gripe  me.  1670 
BROOKS  Wks.  (1867)  VI.  376  They  greedily  griped  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  church.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xvii,  We  griped 
nothing  but  a  fat  baillie  of  Perth. 

aosol.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  175  Thow  hast  hanged 
on  my  nekke  enleue  tymes ;  And  eke  i-gripen  of  my  gold 
la  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1156  Not  Avarice  . .  Was  half 
to  grype  so  ententyf,  As  Largesse  is  to  yeve  and  spende. 

3.  To  clutch,  seize  firmly,  or  grasp  tightly  with 
hand,  paw,  claw,  or  the  like ;  to  grip.    Also  said 
of  the  hand. 

ci*x>ORMlN8i25ManngrapbabaUcnif  himm  fra.  CUM 
LAY.  18027  Heo  [the  Irish]  to-biliue  &  gripen  heore  cniues  & 
of  mid  here  breches.  c  txj^lbid.  21213  Cheldrich  wid  his  ohte 
men  leopen  heom  to  horse  and  grepen  [c  1105  igripen]  hire 
wepne.  c  1300  Havelok  1 872  [Hejgrop  an  ore,  and  a  long  knif. 
13. .  Sir  Beues  (MS.  A.)  2485  Be  be  rijt  leg  }he  him  grep. 
c  1450  Merlin  g  She  griped  hir  be  the  shulders,  and  put  hir 
owt  at  the  dore.  1330  PALSCR.  575/2  He  that  taketh  to 
moche^in  his_hande  agones  grypeth  it  yll.  1608  D.  T. 

t 

lose 

so  strong  as  in  her  tallons  can  easily  gripe  and  trusse  up  an 
Elephant.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vl.  543  Let  each  ..  gripe 
fast  his  orbed  Shield.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  ii.  (1840) 
32  One  of  her  hands  was  clasped  round  the  frame  of  a 
chair,  and  she  griped  it  so  hard  that  we  could  not  easily 
make  her  let  go.  1781  COWPER  Charity  525  Conjecture 
gripes  the  victims  in  his  paw.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  vii. 
in,  Hilyard  griped  his  dagger.  .11863  THACKERAY  Dmml 
vi.  (1869)  78  When  my  mother  lifted  her  hand,  I.. griped  it 
so  tight  that  I  frightened  her.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  q 
Prices  I.  xxi.  534  So  slender  at  the  upper  end  that  a  man 
may  easily  gripe  it. 

transj.    1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  MI.  iv.  178  The  hard 
frost  gnped  all  things  bitterly. 
b.  Surg.  (Cf.  GBIPE  sl>l  I  d). 

1830  COOPER  Diet.  Pract.  Surg.  (ed.  6)  819  With  the 
fingers  the  calculus  was  next  griped. 

to.  To  enclose  in  a  tight  embrace,  encircle 
tightly.  Obs. 

c  1400  Siege  Jerusalem  (E.E.T.S.)73//249  No  gretterban 
a  grehounde,  to  grype  in  be  medil.  c  1450  Merlin  655  He . . 
griped  him  sore  in  his  armes.  1515  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss. 
II.  clxviii.  [clxiv.]  468  They  gryped  fast  their  horses  with 
'h|.'r  legges.  1548-77  VICARY  Anat.  vii.  (1888)  49  The 
Admtor  bone.  .is.  .crooked,  because  it  shoulde  be  the  more 
Iiabler  to  grype  thinges.  1607  HEYWOOD  Worn,  kilde  TO. 
Ktndnesse  Wks.  1874  H.  107  With  my  full  hand  He  gripe 
him  lo  the  heart.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xvm.  644  The  chil- 
dren, in  whose  arms  are  borne  (Too  short  to  gripe  them) 


GRIPE. 

the  brown   sheaves  of  corn.      1758  J.    KENNEDY  Curios. 
H'ilton-1/o.  41  Hercules  wrestling  with  Antaeus;  he  only 
gripes  him  high  from  the  Ground. 
d.  absol. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillcmcau's  f'r.  Chirvrg,  47/2  The  pro 
perty  of  the  hande  is  to  gripe  and  take  houlde.    1611  SHAKS 
i.  40  We  haue..  many  among  vs,  can  gripe  as 
sibulan.    mFMlvPoti  n-13  Apr.  in  Masonic 


in. 

hard  as  Cass 


397/2  Struggling  they  gripe,  they  pull,  they  bend,  they 
strain.  1817  COLERIDGE  Silyll.  Leaves,  Three  Graves  At 
first  She  gently  press'd  her  hand.  Then  harder,  till  her 
grasp  at  length  Did  gripe  like  a  convulsion  ! 
t4.  To  close  (the  fingers)  tightly;  to  clench  (the 
fist).  Obs.  rare. 


The  more  thou  ticklest,  gripes  his  fist  the  faster. 

t  O-  fg-  To  lay  hold  of ;  to  apprehend ;  to  com- 
prehend. Obs.  rare. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  it  12  Gripes  disciplyne  [Vulg. 
apprehendite  disciflinam},  leswhen  lord  wreth.  1674  N 
FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Selv.  13  All  the  things  we  can  gripe  in 
our  minds.  Ibid,  137  It  gripes  within  the  bounds  of  its  wide 
verge  the  restlesness  that  we  are . .  justling  with.  1741  YOUNG 
Nt.  Tk.  vii.  1252  Can  such  a  soul  contract  itself,  to  gripe 
A  point  of  no  dimension,  of  no  weight  1 

6.  To  oppress  by  miserly  or  penurious  treatment ; 
to  '  pinch  ,  '  squeeze '.  (Said  also  of  poverty.) 


men  in  their  prices.  17x9  SAVAGE  WanSerer  ili!(i76i)  49 
For  this,  he  grip'd  the  Poor,  and  Alms  denied.  IT« 
DYCHE  &  PARDON  Diet.,  Grift,  ..also  to  pinch,  grind,  or 

S've  a  Person  too  little  for  their  Wages  or  Goods.  18  . 
ICKENS  Repr.  Pieces  (1866)  119  He  feeds  the  poor  baby 
when  he  himself  is  griped  with  want,  a  1868  LD.  BROUGHAM 
(Ogilv.),  A  disposition  is  everywhere  exhibited  by  men  in 
office  to  gripe  and  squeeze  all  submitted  to  their  authority. 
aosol.  1694  F.  BRAGGE  Disc.  Parables  xiv.  459  How  to 
gripe,  and  over-reach,  and  oppress,  was  the  subject  of  their 
thoughts.  1755  Man  No.  n.  a  Vet  for  this  nonsensical  end 
they  will  gripe,  pinch,  pilfer,  cheat . .  renounce  the  con- 
veniences, and  almost  the  necessaries,  of  life.  1895  Forum 
(U.  S.)  Jan.  569  There  is  a  little  less  sociability  [in  winter] 
and  poverty  gnpes  harder. 

7.  To  grieve,  afflict,  distress.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 
IJS9  Mirr.  Mag.,  Mowbray's  Banishm.  xxix,  Grief  gryped 

me  so,  I  pyncd  awaye  and  dyed.  1567  DRANT  Horace,  Art 
of  Poetry  B  vj,  Those  which  inwardly  with  griefe  Are 
gryped  in  their  minde.  1093  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  \.  iv.  171 
How  inly  Sorrow  gripes  his  Soule.  1671  FLAVEL  Fount. 
Life  xxiii.  70  How  sick  was  his  conscience  as  soon  as  he 
had  swallowed  it  I  It  grip'd  him  to  the  heart.  1871  B 
I'AYLOR  Faust  I.  ix.  150  What  ails  thee  t  What  is  't  gripes 
thee,  elf?  A  face  like  thine  beheld  I  never. 

8.  To  affect  with  '  gripes '  j  to  produce  griping 
pains  in.     Now  chiefly  in  pa.  pple. :  see  GBIPED. 

»6ii  COTGR.,  Trenchaisonncr,  to  wring  or  gripe  like  the 
Chohcke,  &c.  1619  H.  HUTTON  Follies  Anat.  (Percy  Soc.) 
12  The  thought  of  To[bacco]  his  intrailes  more  doth  gripe 
Then  physicks  art.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  A  nat. 
I.  xv.  39  Suchpersons  fasting,  are  often  griped  in  IheirBellies. 
1711  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  7  Jan.,  I  ..came  home,  because  I 
was  not  very  well,  but  a  little  griped.  1756  BROOKE  in  Phil, 
irons.  LI.  76  They  were  much  (rriped,  and  purged  more 
than  20  times  in  24  hours.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Sept.  3/2 
Anybody  calling  for  champagne  or  claret  at  a  place  of 
public  entertainment  . .  is  certain  to  be  cheated,  and  . .  very 
likely  to  be  griped. 

b.  absol.  To  produce  pain  in  the  bowels  as  if  by 
constriction  or  contraction  ;  to  cause  '  gripes '. 

1701  SIR  J.  FLOYER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1171  Crato 
describes  Sena  as  if  it  had  Viscidum  quid,  by  which  it 
gripes.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Land.  Disp.  (1818)  134  Scam- 
mony..  is.,  apt  to  gripe.  i8«  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879) 
464  Whenever  senna  is  exhibited,  an  aromatic  should  be 
united  with  it,  to  lessen  its  tendency  to  gripe. 

8.  Naut.  a.  trans.  To  secure  (a  boat)  with 
'  gripes '.  (In  pa.  pple.  only,  also  griped  to.) 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxiv.  76  We  got.  .the  launch 
and  pinnace  hoisted,  chocked  and  griped.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Griped-to,  the  situation  of  a  boat  when 
secured  by  gripes. 

b.  intr.  Said  of  a  ship  which  has  a  tendency  to 
come  up  into  the  wind  in  spite  of  the  helm,  as 
when  sailing  close-hauled. 

1617  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xi.  53  Not  [to]  gripe 
.  .is  when  shee  will  not  keepe  a  winde  well.  1870  Eng. 
Mech.  25  Feb.  580/1  A  cutter  is  sometimes  apt  to  '  gripe ' ; 
that  is,  to  turn  its  bowsprit  suddenly  up  in  the  wind.  1879 
THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  325  A  steamer  with  sail 
..griping  so  badly  with  any  after  canvass  that  it  is  often 
impossible  to  steer. 

1O.  Comb.,  as  gripe-all,  a  grasping,  avaricious 
person ;  f  gripe-money,  -penny,  a  miser,  niggard ; 
t  gripe-stick  (see  quot.). 


penny,  a  niggard,  a  miser.  Mackenzie.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Tourniquet,  a  Turn-Still:  also  the  "Gripe-stick 
us'd  by  Surgeons.,  in  cutting  off  an  Arm,  &C. 
Gripe  (graip),  v.2  Dialectal  variant  of  GRIP  z>.2 
'59?  Stanford  Churckw.  Ace.  in  Antiguary  (1888)  May 
212  For  gripinge  the  church  acre  R  1805  PRICE  in  Annl 
Agric.  XLIII.  123  [Land]  must  be  cleared  of  the  surface 
water  by  griping  or  under-draining.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr. 
Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  315  In  the  following  autumn,  imme- 
diately after  the  drawing  is  completed,  the  plants  left  stand- 


GRIPED. 

ing  are  to  be  worked  well  and  deeply  with  the  spade  :  this 
operation  is  generally  termed  griping.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss., 
Grift  Gripe,  to  make  shallow  ditches  or  grips. 

Griped  (greipt),  ///.  a.  [f.  GKIPE  zi.i  +  -KI>I.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb.  a.  Grasped  or  gripped  tena- 
ciously, b.  Of  the  fist,  the  jaws:  Clenched.  C. 
Pained  in  the  bowels ;  affected  with  'gripes '. 

'5^3  STUUIIES  Ana-i.  Abuses^  i.  (1879)  184  To  hit  him  vnder 
the  short  ribbes  with  their  griped  fists,  and  with  their  knees 
to  catch  him  vpon  the  hip.  1590  SPENSER  /''.  Q.  i.  xL  41 
From  his  cruell  claw  To  reave  by  strength  the  griped  gage 
away.  1695  ULACKMORE  Pr.  Arth.  in.  47  The  Earth's 
griped  Bowels  with  Convulsions  rack.  1753  J.  BARTLET 
Gentl.  Farriery  xiv.  134  If .  .he  appears  griped  and  in  pain, 
let  this  glyster  be  given.  1855  BROWNING  Protus  56  The 
Smith's  rough-hammered  head.  Great  eye,  gross  jaw,  and 
griped  lips.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  750  [He]  draws 
up  his  legs  uneasily  as  if  griped. 

Gripeful  (grai-pful),  sb.  rare.     [f.  GRIPE  sb.^ 

+  -FUL.]    As  much  as  can  be  grasped  in  the  hand. 

1727  BRADLEY  Fran.  Diet.  s.  v.  Bait,  A  Gripe-full  of 
Cummin,  and  a  Handful  of  Aniseed. 

Gripeful  (grai-pful),  a.  rare.  [f.  GRIPE  z>.l  + 
-FUL.J1  Apt  to  '  gripe' ;  gripy. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1879  Tinsley's  Mag.  XXIV.  185  The 
most  gripeful  of  all  gripy  wines. 

t  Gripe-handed,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Parasynthetic 
formation  on  the  stem  of  GKIPE  w.l]  Close-fisted. 

1698  SOUTH  Serm.  III.  96  Implying,  .that  for  a  Man  to  be 
Gripe-handed  and  Clear-sighted  too  was  Impossible. 

Gripell,  obs.  form  of  CRIPPLE. 

t  Gripen,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [Vulgar  survival  of  the 
str.  pa.  pple.  of  GRIPE  Z).1]  Of  the  fist :  Clenched. 

*1&>  VANBRUGH  Prov.  Wife  iv.'  iii,  I  did  but  offer  in  mere 
civility  to  help  her  up  the  steps  into  our  apartment, — and 
with  her  gripen  fist  (Sir  John  Brute  knocks  him  down} — 
aye,  just  so,  sir.  1790  MRS.  WHEELER  Westmld.  Dial. 
(1821)  14  He  up  wie  his  gripin  neaf  an  felt  me  owar. 

Griper  (grei-pai).    ff.  GBIPE  v?-  +  -ERI.] 

T"  1.  One  who  grasps.   Obs. 

1676  WISEMAN  Surf.  vl.  it  452  Suppose  the  uneasie  pos- 
ture, and  the  long  griping  tires  the  Griper. 

2.  One  who  oppresses  people  by  extortionate  or 
niggardly  methods ;  an  extortioner.  Now  rare. 

1587  HARRISON  England  n.  iii.  (1877)  i.  88  Our  noble 
universities,  whose  lands  some  greedie  gripers  doo  gape 
wide  for.  1647  TRAPP  Comm,  Matt.  ix.  9  They  were  great 
gripers,  and  exacted  extremely  upon  the  Jews,  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Gripe,  or  Griper,  an  old  Covetous  Wretch. 
Also  a  Banker,  Money  Scrivener,  or  Usurer.  1823  in  Spirit 
Publ.  frills.  (1824)  533  Southey's  sackbut  tunes  the  praise 
of  every  Royal  griper.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  m.  xiv, 
That  foxey  old  grasper  and  griper. 

1 3.  A  person  or  thing  that  distresses  or  inflicts 
pain.  Obs. 

'573  TUSSER  Hust.  xxix.  (1878)  68  Winter,  .a  griper  of  all 
things  and  specially  age.  i6oa  Narcissus  (1893)  420  Love's 
a  griper. 

t  4.  An  instrument  of  torture.  Obs. 

1598  FLORID,  Catollo,  a  tormenting  instrument  called  a 
griper  or  pincher. 

1 5.  A  canine  tooth.  Obs. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farim  vii.  xxxvii.  865  With  pincers 
. .  break  al  the  teeth  of  the  neather  law,  wherein  the  great 
gripers  stand. 

1 6.  A  griping  medicine.  Obs. 

1766  [ANSTEY]  Bath  Guide  iv.  82  Tho'  I've  taken  a  Griper 
I'll  venture  to  peck  at  the  Dory  and  Piper. 

t  Gripe's  egg.  Obs.  Forms :  4  grypesheye, 
5  gripesei,  -ey(e,  gryppeshey ;  5  gryp  ey,  5,  6 
gripes  egg(e.  [GRIPE  sb.^\  A  large  egg 
(?  an  ostrich's)  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  '  gripe ' ; 
a  vessel  shaped  like  this  ;  an  oval-shaped  cup. 

[1390  GOWEK  Conf.  I.  127  (Fairfax  MS.)  The  Cuppe..was 
policed  ek  so  clene  That  no  signe  of  the  Skulle  was  sene, 
But  as  it  were  a  Gripes  Ey.]  1391  Will  of  fforbury 
(Somerset  Ho.),  Ciphum  vocat[umj  Grypesheye.  1419  in 
Test.  Ebor,  I.  393  Alius  ciphus  vocatus  a  gryp  ey.  1491 
Will  of  Vaughan  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  gripes  egg  harnased 
with  siluer.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  11.  iii,  Let  the  water  in 
Glasse  E.  be  feltred,  And  put  into  the  Gripes  egge. 

tGriph.  Obs.  In  7  gryphe;  also  in  L.  form 
griphus.  [ad.  L.  griphus,  a.  Gr.  ypfyos  fishing- 
basket,  creel;  dark  saying,  riddle.  Cf.  ¥.griphe.] 
A  puzzling  question ;  a  riddle,  enigma. 

a  1652  J.  SMITH  Set.  Disc.  iv.  71  That  old  gryphe  or  riddle 
of  the  Peripatetic  school,  a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams 
ll.  (1692)  132  No  Law  or  Practice  directs  the  Subject  to 
bring  such  Gryphes  and  Oracles,  but  plain,  litteral,  gram- 
matical Notions  of  Libels  to  a  Justice  of  Peace.  i6y8Cuu- 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I,  iv.  §  21.  388  That  seemingly  monstrous 
Paradox  or  puzzling  Griphus  of  theirs  [the  Pythagoreans] 
that  'Numbers  were  the  Causes  and  Principles  of  all 
things'.  1796  PEGGE  Anonym.  (1809)  418  A  griphus  or 
ajnigma  adduced  by  Tollius  in  his  edition  of  Ausonms. 

Qriph(e,  variant  of  GRYPH,  vulture.  Obs. 

Griphin,  -on,  obs.  forms  of  GRIFFIN!  . 

Griping  fgrsi-pirj),  vbl.  sbl  [f.  GRIPE  z>.i  + 
-INO  !.]  The  action  of  GRIPE  z>.l  in  various  senses. 

a  tjjoo  E.  E.  Psalter  cxlix.  6  Gripinges  ofe  swerde  in  bair 
hende.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  213/1  Grypynge  wythe  be 
hande,oroberlyke,  constrictio, compressta.  ?c  1440  STAUNTON 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  73  Bi  be  help  of  bat 
woman  and  of  myne  owne  grypyng,  I  steied  vppon  bat  ladder. 
iJiSTisiMLE  Matt.  iv.  24  They  brought  unto  hym  all  sicfce 
people,  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  gripinges. 
[So  Coverdale,  Geneva ;  1611  torments.]  1607  HIERON  //X-\. 
'•  390  Rackings,  enhaunsings,  gripings,  vsuries.  1610  H. 
DOUI.AND  l>rar.  Lute-lessons  B2b  marg.,  For  Griping  of 
stops  in  B.  a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Filled  w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  237 
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Secret  wringing  and  gripings  and  gnawings  of  conscience. 
1709  M  us.  MAULEY -SVcr  .]/,•///.  (1736)  II  I.  iyo  Her  Favourite 
Stiuirattus's  Griping  and  Extortions.  1769  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine  (1780),  Griping . .  the  inclination  of  a  ship  to  run 
to  windward  of  her  course,  particularly  when  she  sails  with 
the  wind  on  her  beam  or  quarter.  1822-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  185  Ventral  gripings.  1840  DICKKNS  Old 
C.  Shop  xxxv,  The  tendency  of  her  legal  practice  had  been 
to  fix  her  thoughts  on  small  gains  and  gripings.  1898  P. 
MANSON  Trof>.  Diseases  xviii.  289  The  leading  symptoms 
of  dysentery  are  those  of  inflammation  of  the  great  intestine 
— namely,  griping,  tenesmus,  £c. 

Gri'ping,  vbl.  sb$    The  action  of  GRIPE  z;.2 

i8o5j  1846  [see  GRIPE  v.2], 

Gnping(gr3i'pirj),///.a.  [f.GRlPE^.1  4-  -ING^.] 

1.  Tnat  gripes,  grasps,  or  clutches  tightly.  Also 
fig,  of  persons,  their  actions,  etc. :  Grasping,  usurious, 
avaricious,  '  squeezing '. 

'573  L-  LLOYD  Pilgr.  Princes  (1586)  47  To  auoid  y*  griping 
pawes  of  a  hungry  Sparhaucke.  1587  HOLINSHED  Citron.  I. 
71/1  Manic  of  them.. were  constrained  to  yeeld  themselues 


.  . 

1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  223  p  i  This  Method  of  making 


by  cruel  and  griping  men  in  power. 

absol.  1785  J.  TRUSLER  Mod.  Times  II.  57  The  griping, 
the  usurious,  and  the  lawless. 

2.  Causing  pain  or  distress,  physical  or  mental ; 
painful,  distressing. 


QUARLES  Sol,  Recant,  v.  68  The  heart-corroding  Fangs  Of 
griping  Care.  1666  BAXTER  Call  to  Unconverted  225  O  what 
a  griping  thought  it  will  be  .  .  to  think.  .That  this  was  your 
own  doing  !  1897  P.  WARING  Tales  Old  Regime  97  The 
griping  hunger,  which  might  be  gratified  in  a  moment  if 
they  would. 

3.  Applied  more  or  less  spec,  to  spasmodic  con- 
stricting pains  in  the  bowels;  having  the  patho- 
logical effect  of  *  gripes  *;  also,  causing  or  producing 
'  gripes  '. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  I.  xlix.  71  The  same  .  .  swageth  the 
gryping  paynes  of  the  belly.  1626  BACON  Syfoa  §  546-47 
That  Windmesse  is  Grosse,  and  Swelling  ;  Not  Sharpe  or 
Griping.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  351  It  excites 
Vomiting,  sharp  griping  Pains  with  wind  in  other  Parts  of 
the  Bowels.  dtaMAGMl  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  254  The 
griping  property  of  Castor  oil.  1882  Garden  28  Oct.  381/2 
The  Griping  Fruited  Service.  1897  A  llbntfs  Syst.  Med.  III. 
752  Each  stool  is  preceded  by  griping  pains  in  the  belly, 

Hence  Grrpingly  adv.,  G-rrpinguess. 

1626  BACON  Syhia  §  65  Glisters  also  helpe,  lest  the  Medicine 
stop  in  the  Guts,  and  worke  gripingly.  1640  DIGBY  in  Lis- 
more  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1888)  IV.  139  Ihinges.  -being  wrested 
out  of  it,  maketh  it  not  onely  be  gripingly  held,  but  [etc.]. 
1683  KRNNETT  tr.  Erastn.  on  Folly  80  Another  with  a  Logic- 
fisted  gripingness  catches  at  and  grasps  all  he  can  come 
within  the  reach  of. 

Griple,  variant  of  CRIPPLE  s&.2  Obs. 

Gripless  (grrples),  a.  rare.  [f.  GKIP  sb.^  + 
-LE8S.J  Having  no  grip  or  hold. 

1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Burial  (1833)  33  Builded  upon  the  sandy 
foundation  of  three  griplesse  grounds.  1889  A.  MUNRO 
Siren  Casket  192  What  means  my  Mary's  gripless  hand? 

II  Grippe  (grip).  Also  (anglicized)  grip.  [Fr., 
vbl.  sb.  \.  gripper  to  seize.]  =  INFLUENZA. 

f77*>  J-  JEKYLL  Corr.  (1894)  64  An  epidemic  cold  seems  to 
have  spread  itself  from  London  to  Barcelona.  In  passing 
through  this  kingdom  [France],  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
'  grippe  '  —  a  term  significant  enough  from  the  nature  of  its 
attack  on  the  throat.  1803  T.  CAMPBELL  Let.  27  Mar.  in  Life 
fy  Lett.  (1849)  I.  425  John  has  been  dubbed  Dr.  Leyden,  and 
the  influenza  has  been  called  La  grippe.  1834  J.  FORBES 
Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  193  The  epidemic  of  1803-4 
(known  by  the  name  of  grippe].  1890  LOWELL/.^/.  (1894)  1  1. 
441  Four  of  the  weans  have  had  t\\t  grippe.  1891  Boston 
Daily  Globe  24  Mar.  5/1  The  grip  is  with  us  again.  ..This 
year  the  grip  seems  to  have  started  in  Chicago. 

Hence  Gripped  a.,  affected  with  the  *  grippe  *. 

1892  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.  233  The  one  whose  bed  was 
opposite  to  the  gripped  patient.  Ibid.  235  A  visitor  arrived 
there  gripped  on  Dec.  12,  1889. 

Grippe,  obs.  form  of  GRIP. 

t  Grippen,  v.  Obs.  [f.  GRIPEN  ///.  a.]  trans. 
To  clench  (the  fist). 

1814  Way  to  win  Her  \.  ii,  You  ..  grippening  your  fist  for 
all  the  world  like  Madona  the  great  boxer,  fbid^  iv.  i,  She 
has  such  a  trick  of  grippening  her  fist  upon  occasion, 

Gripper  (gri'pw).    [f-  GRIP  v.1  +  -EU  i.]    One 
who  or  that  which  grips. 
fl.  gen.   ^GRIPER  i.  Obs.  rare.*-1 

570  LEVINS  Manip.  74/24  A  Gripper,  harj>ax. 
.  spec.  a.  *In  Ireland,  a  sheriff's  officer  ;  a  bailiff  ' 
(Cassell  1884).   b.  Austral,  slang.  One  who  catches 
sheep  for  the  shearers. 

1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-  Fanning  137  The  catcher  or  'gripper' 
supplies  the  shearers  with  a  fresh  sheep  as  soon  as  he  is 
finished  with  the  former. 

3.  An  implement  used  for  gripping  or  clutching  ; 
a  clutch  or  claw  of  any  kind;  any  contrivance 
employed  to  seize  or  embrace  an  object. 

1857  Illustr.  Lond.  tffivs  XXXI.  246/1  Conveying  a  dis- 
charge to  the  said  cartridge,  and  thereby  releasing  a  gripper, 
ami  detaining  the  cable  from  running  away.  1870  L.  SIMON 
in  Rug.  Mech.  4  Mar.  609/1  Grippersor  fingers  take  hold  of 
the  cut  end  of  the  paper.  1871  Amcr.  Encycl.  Printing 
(ed.  Ringwalt),  Grij>fer$,  the  metal  claws  .  .  which  seize 
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hold  of  the  sheet  of  paper  as  it  lies  on  the  feeding-board. 
i88>  DREDGE,  etc.'  Electric  Illutnin.  I.  383  The  actual  work 
of  liberating  the  catch  or  the  gripper,  and  feeding  the 
carbon,  is  effected  by  gravity.  1884  in  J.  1'ucknall  Smith 
Cal'le  or  Rope  Traction  104  The  carriages  ..  shall  always 
be  attached  by  the  gripper  to  the  cable.  1886  Textile 
Manufacturer  15  June  288/2  On  each  carriage  112  to  224 
iron  tongs  or  grippers  are  placed  at  regular  distances. 

4.  altrib.,  as  gripper  machine,  mechanism. 

1871  Amcr.  Encycl.  Printing  (ed.  Ringwalt),  Griffcr 
Machines,  power-presses  in  which  grippers,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  tapes,  are  used.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Dec. 
4/1  By  means  of  a  gripper  mechanism  the  driver  of  the  car 
can  reduce  the  speed  to  any  rate  desired. 

Gripping  (gri'pirj),  vbl.  rf.i  [f.  GRIP  v -1  + 
-mo1!]  The  action  of  GRIP  z/.1 ;  a  taking  firm 
grasp  or  hold  (lit.  anAJig^  ;  seizure. 

163*  in  Barry  Orkney  (1805)  App.  473  Act  40  Anent  Grip- 
ping of  Lands,  a  1658  J.  DURHAM  Expos.  Rev.  \.  (1680)  15 
There  is  most  sensible  footing  and,  so  to  speak,  gripping 
to  be  gotten  by  looking  to  the  Mediator.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  xlii,  A  neglect  of  the  higher  things  that  belong  to 
salvation,  and  also  a  gripping  unto  the  things  of  this  world. 
1898  Daily  Nrtvs  23  Sept.  6/5  The  bruises  caused . .  by 
gripping  were  recent. 

D.  attrib.  (with  reference  to  cable-traction). 

1887  J.  BUCKNALL  SMITH  Cable  or  Rope  Traction  86 
Advocating  the  Chicago  type  of  grip . .  in  preference  to  those 
provided  with  gripping  wheels  or  rollers.  ^Ibid.  99  The 
gripping  apparatus  provided  upon  the  cars. .is  adevice con- 
sisting of  two  movable  jaws  . .  which  engage  or  release  the 
cable  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  1899  J.  PENNELL  in  Fortn. 
Rev._  LXV.  isj  The  two  gripping  arms  of  the  brake  were 
applied  by  chains. 

t  Gripping,  vbl.  sbt  Obs.  In  comb,  gripping- 
iron,  =  grooping-iron,  a  carpenter's  gouge. 

a  1500  Ortus  Voc.  in  Promp.  Pan'.  216  note,  Kunciiia  est 
quoadam  artificium  fabri  lignarii  gracile  et  reciirvum, 
quo  cavantur  tabnle,  et  nna  alteri  connect atur;  Angliee, 
a  gryppynge  yron. 

Gripping  (gri-pirj\  vbl.  sb$  [f.  GRIP  v.2  + 
-ING1.]  =  GRIPING  vbl.  sb.* 

1852  WIGGINS  Embatiking  128  Gripping  at  i\d.  or  2tf. 
per  rod. 

Gripping  (gri'p'n)>  ///.  a.  [f.  GRirz'.1  +  -ING  2.] 
That  grips,  clutches,  clips,  or  grasps  tightly. 

1630  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Flowers  Sion,  Cypress  Grove  75 
;Riche!" 


[Riches]  are  like  to  Thornes  which  laid  on  an  open  hand  are 
easilie  blowne  away,  and  wound  the  closing  and  hard-grip- 
ping. 1741  MONRO  Altai.  Nerves  (ed.  3)  20  The  gripping 
Fingers  stopt  the  Course  of  a  Fluid.  1877  BLACK  Green 
Past,  xxxviii.  (1878)  305  We  were  shod  not  in  gripping  felt 
but  in  goloshes  of  an  enormous  size. 

f'g.  I89S  Daily  News  20  Apr.  7/5  Death,  he  rejoiced  to 
say,  had  only  cost  them  2o/.  in  spite  of  the  gripping  winter. 
1896  Athenxum  11  Apr.  487/1  There  is.,  much  that  is 
genuine  and  gripping  in  the  play. 

Gripple  (gri'p'1)'  ll>-1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  In  5 
gryppel,  grippulL  [Parallel  to  mod.Du.  greppel, 
grippe!,  gruff  el,  LG.gn'iJ>pel:—'WGer.  *gruppilo-; 
see  GRIP  sbf\  A  small  ditch  or  trench. 

CI440  Promt.  Para.  212/2  Gryppe,  or  a  gryppel,  where 
watur  rennythe  a-way  in  a  londe,  or  watur  forowe  [P.  a 
grippull],  aratiuncula.  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Grvp, 
groop,  a  trench,  not  amounting  in  breadth  to  a  ditch.  If 
narrower  still  it  is  v-grip',  if  extremely  narrow,  zgripple. 

tGri'pple,  sb*  Obs.  rare.  In  6  grypell, 
griple.  [f.  root  of  GRIP,  GRIPE  :  cf.  GRAPPLE  sb.] 

1.  A  hook  to  seize  things  with. 
'530  PALSGR.  228/1  Grypell  a  hoke,  hauet. 

2.  Grasp. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  ii.  14  Ne  ever  Artegall  his  griple 
strong  For  any  thinge  wold  slacke,  but  still  upon  him  hong. 

Gri'pple,  «.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  or  arch.  Also  I 
gripul,  3  gripel,  6  gripell,  grippel,  Sc.  grip- 
pill,  6-7  griple,  9  Sc.  grippal.  [OE.  gripul, 
i.grip-,  wk.  root  of  grlpan  GRIPE  ».l] 

1.  Griping,  niggardly,  usurious. 

a  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.- Wulcker  198/39  Capax,  qui  ntul- 
tum  capit,  andfcetul,  gripul,  numul.  <ri«<>5  LAY.  7336  pu 
sulf  xrt  swiSe  gripel,  bine  gumen  sunden  ?efere.  1565  GOLD- 
ING  OvicTt  Met.  vii.  (1603)  85  b,  [She]  upon  receit  thereof. . 
Was  turned  to  a  bird,  which  yet  of  gold  is  gripple  still.  1574 
RICH  Mercury  ft  Soldier  C  ij  b,  The  greatest  cause  that 
stirreth  both  these  series  [of  Captaines]  to  seruice,  as  may 
be  supposed,  procedeth  of  one  mocion,  which  is  the  gripell 
desyre  they  haue  of  Princes  paye.  1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng. 
v.  xxvii,  Grippel  in  workes,  testy  in  words.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  i.  iv.  31  He  gnasht  his  teeth  to  see  Those  heapes  of 
gold  with  griple  Couetise.  «i6r7  BARROW  Serin.  Wks.  1716 

I.  316  The  gripple  wretch  who  will  bestow  nothing  on  his 
poor  brother.    1808  SCOTT  Mariu.  vi.  Introd.,  While  gripple 
owners  still  refuse  To  others  what  they  cannot  use.    1814  — 
Wav.  Ixvii,  Nae  body  wad  be  sae  grippal  as  to  tak  his  geer 
after  they  had  gi'en  him  a  pardon.    1876  WhMy  Gloss., 
Gripple,  avaricious.    '  As  gripple  as  sin '. 

2.  Gripping ;  tenacious. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Entit  XH.  xii.  193  Amangthegrippillrutis 
fast  haldand.  1604  DRAYTON  Owleyp  The  gripple  Vulture 
argues  me  too  bold.  1880  W.  WATSON  Prince's  Quest 
(1892)  61  Clutched  with  his  gripple  claws  the  Prince  his  prey. 

3.  Comb.,  as  gripple- handed,  minded  adjs. 

1626  MIDDLETON  Anyth.for  Quiet  Life  i.  i.  76  That  a 
man  of  your  estate  should  be  so  sripplc-minded  and  repin- 
ing at  his  wife's  bounty  !  a  1631  T.  TAYLOR  Goas  Judgem. 

II.  i.  xix.  (1642)  64  This  gripple  minded  Prince.    i«47  f~ 
HARVEY  ScH.  of  Heart  (1778)  no,  I  was  close  and  gnpple- 
handed.  .  .... 

Hence  Ori-ppleness,  avarice,  greed,  niggarc 
ness ;  also,  greedy  desire  (to  do  something). 

1571  GOLDING  CaMn  en  Ps.  To  Rdr.  8  Greedy  gripple. 
nesse  of  shameful  gaine.  J6JS  GURNALL  Chr.in  Arm.  I.  x. 
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GBIPPLE. 

§  2.  290  A  gripplcnesfe  to  save  some  of  the  stuff.  1660 
HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  Hebbigheyt,  Greedinessc,  Cripple- 
nesse,  or  Niggardlinesse.  l88a  /K  Wore.  Gloss.,  Cripple- 
ness,  greed.  E  inna  so  bad  off  as  'e  makes  out,  'tis  nowt 
but  grippleness  makes  'im  live  so  near.1 

t  Gri'pple,  v.  06s.  [An  alteration  of  GRAM-IE 
v.,  ?  influenced  by  GBIP  v.1]  =  GRAPPLE  v.  in 
various  senses.  Hence  Gri'ppled  ///.  a.,  an- 
chored ;  Grrppling  vbl.  sb.,  anchoring,  mooring, 
attrib.  in  grippling  chain. 

1591  H.  SMITH  Serin.  Usury  i.  3,  I  am  glad  that  1  liaue 
any  occasion  to  griple  with  this  sinne,  where  it  hath  made 
so  many  spoyles.  1606  HEYWOOU  If  you  know  not  Me  n. 
Wks.  1874  I.  346  The  distant  corners  of  their  gripled  fleet. 
1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Blasts  (1658)  167  The  root  .  .  is  more 
then  a  man  can  well  griple  in  his  hand.  1630  WADSWORTH 
Pilgr.  iv.  34  The  Vice  Admiral!  ..  prepared  himselfe  for  to 
fight..  hanging  his  gripling  chaine  on  the  maine  Mast. 
Grippy  (gri'pi),  a.  Sc.  and  north,  [f.  GBIP  zi.1 
+  -yl.  Cf.  MDu.  gripich,  MLG.  gripech.] 
1.  Having  a  tendency  to  be  avaricious  or  parsi- 
monious. 

1808  JAMIESON,  Grippy,  pron.  gruppy,  avaritious,  as  im- 
plying the  idea  of  a  disposition  to  take  the  advantage,  S. 
1822  GALT  Provost  xliii.  315  It  may  be,  that  standing  now 
clear  and  free  of  the  world,  I  had  less  incitement  to  be  so 
grippy.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words,  Grippy,  mean,  avari- 
cious, hardly  honest.  1860  RAMSAY  Remin.  Ser.  i.  (ed.  7) 


Apr.  1525  A  typical 
Scottish  laird  of  the  shrewdest  and  '  grippiest  order. 

2.  Tenacious. 

1870  Contemp.  Rev.  XIV.  380  The  tenacious,  grippy 
clinging  to  traditionary  usages. 

Hence  Grl'ppiness. 

1881  Athenxuin  21  Jan.  88/1  A  satire  on  the  'grippi- 
ness  '  that  may  have  characterized  the  earlier  lairds. 


Gripsack  (gri'pisa:k).   U.S.colhq.    [f. 

+  SAOK.]     A  traveller's  handbag. 

1883  Pall  Mall  G.  ii  Dec.  2/2  The  word  'grip-sack'  has 
long  been  in  use  in  America  as  a  slang  term  for  hand-satchel. 
1889  'MARK  TWAIN'  Yankee  at  Crt.  K.  Artk.  xxiii.  255 
Take  your  gripsack  and  get  along.  1891  igtk  Cent.  Oct. 
588  They  pack  their  grip-sacks  and  go  off  to  Europe. 

t  Gri-pulons,  a.  Obs.  Also  gripo-.  [app.  f. 
CRIPPLE  a.  +-ous,  with  spelling  assimilated  to  that 
of  adjs.  in  -ulous.]  Grasping,  avaricious.  Hence 
Ori-pnlonsness.  (Only  in  T.  Adams.) 

1.614.  T.  ADAMS  Devils  Banquet  127  The  labourers  hyre 
cries  in  the  gripolous  Landlords  hand.  1633  —  Exf.  2  Peter 
u.  12  Gripulous  avarice.  Ibid.  iii.  18  Liberality  is  in  media 
between  gripulousness  and  profuseness. 

Gripy  (grei-pi),  a.  [f.  GRIPE  v.i  +  -Y  1.]  Tending 
to  cause  '  gripes  '.  1879  [see  GRIPEFUL  oj. 

Grip-yard  :  see  GRIP  st:- 

Griqualandite  (grrkwaloendait).  Min. 
[Named  by  Hepburn,  1887,  from  its  locality, 
Griqualand.]  A  mineral  consisting  essentially  of 
silica  in  a  fibrous  form,  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  iron,  forming  the  gem  known  as  tiger  eye. 

1887  Chein.  Nevis  LV.  240  Griqualaiidite,  a  pseudomorph 
of  crocidolite. 

tGris,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  3-6  gris(e,  4-5  greee, 
4-6  grys;e,  (4  griis,  5  grijs),  5  gryce.  [a.  OF.gris 
(i4th  c.  in  Godef.),  subst.  use  of  adj.  gris  (see 
GRIS  a.).  Cf.  It.  grigio  homespun  cloth,  russet.] 
A  kind  of  grey  fur. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25466  Riche  robe  wit  veir  and  grise. 
c  1320  Sir  Trhtr.  1220  |>ai  raft  me  fowe  and  griis,  And  bus 
wounded  bai  me.  e  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Jacobus  (minor)  764 
t  urryt  wele  in  wayre  &  grece  [rime  dewice].  1393  LANOL.  P. 
PI.  C.  xvn.  342  Both  in  grey  and  in  grys  And  in  gilt  harneis. 
£1400  St.  Alexius  398  Pelured  wib  Ermyne  &  wib  griis. 
1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  838  A  velowet  mantyll  gay,  Pelvred 
wyth  grys  and  gray,  Sche  caste  abowte  her  swyre.  1481 
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chande  dyd  IVyfe  bftray  14  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  197 
Oownys  of  grete  pryce,  Furryd  with  menyuere  and  with 
gryse.  [1896  J.  H.  WYLIE  Hist.  Hen,  IV,  III.  469  A  red 
jacket,  with  cap  furred  with  gris.] 

t  Gris,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  gris,  grys,  grice, 
6  gres,  greee,  greyee.  [a.  F.  gris  (  =  Pr.,  Sp., 
Pg.  gris,  It.  grise),  a.  OHG.  gris  (in  moA.G.greis) 
=  OS.  grts  (DM.grijs),  of  unknown  origin;  a  deriva- 
tive is  med.L.  griseus,  It.  grigio.'}  Grey. 

'  ------  "       "         -"•   -J—   -    * 


i  purpou.. 

Gris,  obs.  form  of  GBASS. 

Grisaille  (griz^-1,  or  as  Fr.  gr«zay\  Painting. 
LM  .  grisaille,  f.  gris  grey  (see  prec.)  .]  A  method 

t  decorative  painting  in  grey  monochrome  to  re- 
present objects  in  relief  (see  quot.  1854)  ;  a  work 
e.g.  a  stained-glass  window,  executed  according  to 
this  method. 


1848  B  WEBB  St.  Cont.  Eccles.  9  In  the  Lady-chaoel  are 
ome  modern  grisailes  [sic].     1849  RUSKIN  Sn.  Lamps  ii. 
14.  41  The  roof  of  the  Sistme  chapel  has  murh  £rV,. 


flS2  '"""'""'S3-  .  U.IS-ICHCIS,  otc.,  oy  means  of  grey 
tints.  The  objects  represented  are  supposed  to  be  white  • 
the  shadows  which  they  project,  and  the  lights . .  are  properly 
depicted  by.  .various  grey  tints.  1897  L.  F,  DAY  Wiiidwi 
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no  Early  glass  divides  itself,  .into  t\\o  classes  :  work  in  rich 
colour  . .  and  work  in  '  .grisaille ',  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  which  the  glass  is  chiefly  white  or  whitish,  relieved 
only  here  and  there  by  a  line  or  a  jewel  of  colour. 
b.  attrib.  or  adj.  Executed  in  grisaille. 
1860  Handbk.  of  Ludlow  (1865)  34  The  windows  were 
filled  with  grisaille  glass.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Cli.  Lindisf. 
29  The  designs  of  the  glass  are  all  ornamental  patterns  on 
light  grisaille  grounds.  1897  L.  F.  DAY  Windows  146  The 
best-known  grisaille  windows  in  England  are  the  famous 
group  of  long  lancets,  ending  the  north  transept  of  York 
Minster,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Five  Sisters. 

Gris-amber :  see  AMBERGRIS. 

Grisard  (gri-said\  a.  and  sb.   rare.     [ad.  F. 
grisard,  f.  gris  grey  :  see  -AHD.] 
fA.  adj.  Greyish.   Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. Beasts  (1658!  27  Their  [badgers'] 
skin  is  hard,  but  rough  and  rugged,  their  hair  harsh  and 
stubborn,  of  an  intermingled  grisard  colour. 
B.  sb.  A  grey-haired  mail. 

1880  BROWNING  Dram.  Idylls  Scr.  n.  Pictro  25  Straight- 
way would  the  whileom  youngster  grow  a  grisard. 

Qrisbate,  -bet,  -bite,  etc.,  vars.  GBISTBITE. 

t  Grise,  a.  Obs.  Also  3  greis,  5  gryse. 
[?  Abstracted  from  GRISLY  a.]  Terrible ;  fearful. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18649  Wit  his  cri  bat  es  sua  grise  \G6tt. 
greis].  Ibid.  23249  Of  belle . .  be  aghtand  pine  it  es  ful  grise. 
1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  597  To  fyght  with  bolhe  yn  same  Hyt 
wer  no  chyldes  game,  That  beth  so  grymme  and  gryse. 
?*iSoo  Ser  y.  Maidevelle  59  in  Hazl.  E.  £.  P.  I.  ,57 
Or  elles.  .Depyst  in  helle  in  paynes  grise  Salbee  our  set 

t  Grise,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  3-4  grise-n,  4  -yn, 
4-5  gryse,  grise,  5  gryes,  6  Sc.  gryis.  Pa.  t.  4 
gros,  grisede.  [ME.  grisen  str.  vb.  (later  wk.)  :— 
OE.  *grhan,  implied  in  a-grlsan  (recorded  in 
pres.-stem  only :  see  AGRISE  v.)  =  MDu.,  MLG. 
grism  (Du.  grijzen,  pa.  t.  grees,  pa.  pple.  gegre- 
zen) ;  cf.  MHG.  grisenlich  GRISLY. 

The  root  *erls-  is  not  found  in  Goth,  or  Scandinavian,  nor 
is  its  equivalent  found  outside  Teut  Possibly  it  may  have 
originated  by  onomatopoeic  modification  from  the  synony- 
mous 'freus;  grus-  (in  OE.  grorn  sad,  tegroren  terrified, 
gryre  horror)  which  seems  to  be  an  extension  of  the  root 

greu-,  grit' :  see  GRUE  p.] 

1.  impers.  (//)  grists  me  :  I  shudder  with  fear  or 
horror,  I  tremble,  am  greatly  afraid. 


56  Grisen  him  mahte  [y.r.  mahen]  )>at  sehe  hu  hit  [|>at  axtreo] 
gront  in  to  hwet  se  hit  of  rahte.  a  1300  Body  $  Soul  96  in 
Map's  Poems,  A  weyle  sore  may  me  grise.  1303  R.  BRUNNE 
Handl.  Synnc  7875  Hyt  was  no  wundyr  boj  hym  gros. 

2.  ititr.  To  shudder  or  tremble  with  terror ;  to 
be  full  of  horror,  greatly  afraid  ;   =  AGRISE  I. 

tm5  [see  i].  a  1300  Cursor  M,  7983  To  ger  bam  for  him 
gru  and  grise  Vm-thoght  him  gern  on  quatkin  wise,  c  1330  R. 
BRUNSE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8532  His  herte  a-geynshym 
gros  &  grew,  c  1400  Beryn  2140  Of  this  petouse  compleynt 
a  mannys  hert  may  grise.  c  1450  St.  CutUert  (Surtees)  7222 
pe  woman  sho  began  to  gryes.  c  1460  Townelty  Mytt.  iv. 
254  When  I  look  to  hym,  I  gryse.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Entis  I. 
xu.  21  Albeit  my  spreit  abhorris,  and  doith  grise,  Thairon 
for  to  ramembir. 

3.  trans.  To  shudder  at  with  terror  or  abhorrence ; 
to  dread,  abhor,  loathe;   =  AGKISE  2. 

1382  WYCLIF  Juditk  xvi.  12  The  Persis  grisiden  hir  stede- 
fastnesse,  and  Medis  hir  hardynesse.  —  Wisdom  xii.  3 
1  ho  olde  dwelleris  of  thin  holi  lond,  the  which  thou  grisedist. 

4.  To  terrify,  affright ;   =  AGBISE  5  a. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  Ixxi,  Terribill  thochtis  oft  my 
hart  did  gryis.  1513  —  jEneis  vi.  it  52  Virgync,  na  kynd 
of  pane  may  nse,  Vnknaw  to  me,  of  new  that  may  me  grise. 
1550-8  PHAER  .-Eiu-id  iv.  K  ij  b,  He  warns  me  through  my 
dreames,  &  me  w'  fearfull  gost  doth  grise. 

Grise,  var.  GRIS  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  GBASS,  GBECE. 

Grisel,  obs.  form  of  GRIZEL,  GRIZZLE  a.  andrf.l 

Oriseli,  -lich(e,  -ly,  obs.  forms  of  GRISLY. 

Grisell(e,  obs.  form  of  GRIZZLE  a.  and  sb.'1 

Griseo-  (gri'zfe) ,  comb,  form  of  med.L.  griseus 
grey,  used  in  sense  'greyish',  as griseo-fuscous  adj. 

1847  HAKDY  in  Proc.  Benu.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  5.  247 
Abdomen  . .  thickly  clothed  above  and  beneath  with  griseo- 
fuscous  pubescence. 

Griseous  Jgri-zfas),  a.  [f.  med.L.  grlse-us  (see 
GBIS  a.)  +  -ous.]  Grey  ;  spec,  in  Zool.  and  Sot., 
bluish  grey,  pearl-grey.  (For  an  aberrant  use  see 
quot.  1826.) 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Contend.  221  Pcntatoma. . 
Body  griseous  above.  t8j«  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entoiuot.  IV.  279 
Gnseous  (Griseus},  white  mottled  with  black  or  brown.  Ex. 
Curculio  ncbulosus.  1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  274 
I'ail-feathers  wedge-shaped,  griseous,  spotted  with  black. 


II  Gxisette  (grize-t).    Also  8  griset,  grisset, 
grizette.     [a.  F.  grisetle,  f.  gris  grey :  see  -ETTE.] 

1.  An   inferior  grey   dress   fabric,   fonnerly  the 
common  garb  of  working  girls  in  France.     (In 
quot.  altrib.) 

1700  T.  BROWN,  etc.  tr.  Scarron's  Com.  Wks.  (1712)  i  His 
Doublet  was  a  Griset-Coat. 

2.  A  French  girl  or  young  woman  of  the  working 
class,  esp.  one  employed  as  a  shop  assistant  or  a 
seamstress. 
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GEISLINESS. 

(1775)  II.  1 16  (Case  Conscience),  In  a  few  minutes  the  Grisset 
came  in  with  her  box  of  lace.  1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI. 
128  The  women  of  Paris  of  all  ranks,  grisettes  as  well  as 
Duches,^.  1885  Miss  KRADDON  H'yllard's  Wcirdl.  i.  23 
That  pretty,  neat  appearance  which  one  sees  in  French 
girls  of  a  class  just  a  little  above  the  grisette. 

attrib.  1803  MARY  CHARLTON  Wife  ^  Mistr.  IV.  29  A 
fellow  . .  was  scarcely  able  to  vie  with  his  valet-de-chambre 
in  any  expenditure  upon  his  grisette  adventures.  1844 
LOUISA  S.  COSTELLO  Beam  I.  335  The  remarkable  beauty 
of  its  young  women  of  the  grisette  class. 

3.  A  noctuid  moth,  Acronycta  strigosa. 

1869  NEWMAN  Brit.  Mot  As  253  The  Grisette. 

tGri-sfol,  a.  Obs.  [f.  GRISE  v.  H-  -FUL.] 
Horrible  ;  terrible.  Hence  f  Gri-sfully  adv. 


bestes..bringende  forth  smcl  of  smoke,  or  puttende  out' 
gnsful  [1388  hidouse]  sparkes  fro  esen.  Ibid.  xvii.  3  The! 
ben  scatered,  drcdendc  grisfulli  [1388  hidouslij. 

Grisgris :  see  GREEGREE. 

Grishop,  variant  of  GEASSHOP  Obs. 

t  Gri'Sil,  a.  Obs.  In  s  grysyl,  -il.  [f.  GRISE  ».] 
Horrible;  grisly. 

£1440  Promp.  Pan.  213/2  Grysyl  [v.r.  grysil],  horridus. 

Grisiliche,  obs.  form  of  GRISLY. 

Gri'sing.  pseudo-ar^A.  [An  accommodation 
of  med.L.  grisengus,  used  adjectively  as  the  name 
of  a  fabric  ;  prob.  f.  gris  grey ;  cf.  OF.  grisait, 
explained  by  Godef.  as  a  stuff  of  Greek  origin.] 
The  name  of  some  fabric. 

{c  ma  Laws  jEthelrld  iv.  ii.  %  8  (Liebermann)  Duos 
grisengos pannos.  ii&-*£CharterVaudeyAbb.,Lincolnsh. 
in  Dugdale  Monast.  (1825)  V.  490/1  Vestimenta  autem 
dabunt  mihi  de  griseng,  vel  halberget,  et  pellibus  agninis  j 
uxori  autem  meae  ad  carius  bluet,  et  pellibus  similiter  ag- 
ninis. a  1200  MS.  Ashinole  1285  fol.  231  Quidem  griengis 
hoc  est  panniculis  aerium  colorem  imitantibus  vestiuntur.] 
1865  KINOSLEY  Herew.  II.  i.  10  Clothing  ..  of  grising  or 
halbergit  and  lambs'  skins. 

t  Grising,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  GBISE  v.  +  -INQ!.] 
Terror,  horror,  dread ;  loathing. 

a  1225  Ancr.  K.  190  Nere  bet  bjng  sulf  grislich  hwas 
scheadewe  ?e  ne  muhte  nout  for  grislich  {MS.  C.  grisung] 
biholden?  1382  WYCLIK  i  Chron.  xvii.  21  By  his  gretnesse 
&  grysynges  [1388  dredis]  he  caste  out  nacyouns  fro  his 
face,  c  1440  HYLTON  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  i.  xlii, 
Also  thou  shall  fele  a  lothyng  &  a  grysyng  of  thy  self. 

Griskin  (gri-skin).  Also  8  grisking.  [If.  gris, 
GRICE  a  pig  +  -KIN.]  The  lean  part  of  the  loin  of  a 
bacon  pig.  f  Also  formerly,  the  corresponding  part 
of  beef. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creiv,  Criskins,  steaks  off  the 
Rump  of  Beef;  also  Pork-bones  with  some  tho'  not  much 
Flesh  on  them.  1727  SWIFT  Circumcis.  E.  Cnrll  Wks.  1755 
III.  i.  165  To  convince  them  of  his  Christianity  he  called  for 
a  pork  grisking.  1733 —  Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  717, 1  have  a 
good  deal  of  company  to  sup  at  my  house  upon  beefgriskins. 
1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  i.  4  The  best  Way  to  dress  Pork 
Gnskins  is  to  roast  them.  1761  MURPHY  Citizen  \.  ii,  Then 
he  rocked  the  cradle,  hush  ho  !  hush  ho  !— then  he  twisted 
the  griskin.  18x0  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Christ's  l/osf., 
His  hot  plate  of  roast  veal,  or  the  more  tempting  griskin. 
1880  JEFFERIES  Gt.  Estate  ix.  199  He  called  at  the  butcher's 
.  .and. .got  a  little  bit  of  griskin,  or  a  chop. 

trans/.  1713  STEELE  Englishman  No.  40.  262  So  many 
Drops  of  such  a  one's  Milk,  witn  a  Griskin  of  St.  Lawrence. 

U  In  griskins  :  torn  to  rags. 

1830  CARLETON  Traits  frish  Peas.  (1843)  I.  247  My  feet 
by  this  time  were  absolutely  in  griskins. 

t  Grisle.  Obs.    [f.  GRISE  v.]    Horror ;  terror. 

a  1225  St.  Marher.  15  Ha  moten..hare  ahne  deS  ant 
drihtines  munegin  ilome,  ant  te  grisle  ant  te  grure  be  bid  et 
te  dome,  a  1240  Sautles  Wtirde  in  Cott.  Horn.  251  Wei  ha 
i  seoS  ham  to  grisle  ant  to  grure. 

Grisle,  obs.  form  of  GRISTLE,  GRIZZLE. 

Grisled  (gri-z'ld),  a.  Ots.  exc.  dial.  Also  4 
griseled,  6  griseld.  [f.  GRISLE  or  GRISIL  a.  + 
•ED  2.]  Awe-inspiring ;  horrible  ;  grisly. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  24081  (Fairf.)  His  face  bat  be-fore  waas 
shene  hit  is  now  griseled  [other  MSS.  grisli]  on  to  sene.  1565 
Darius  (1860)  20  So  griseld  vpon  him  I  did  looke,  As  he 
had  bene  a  very  cooke.  1583  STANYHURST  sEncis  n.  (Arb.) 
50  Al  we  fle  from  sacrifice  with  sight  so  grisled  afrighted. 
1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Grisled,  grisly,  frightful. 

Grisled,  variant  of  GRIZZLED  a. 

Grisley,  -li(e,  -lie,  -lich(e,  obs.  ff.  GRISLY. 

t  Gri'slihead.  Obs.  In  4  gryselichhede, 
-lychhede.  [f.  GRISLY  a.  +  -HEAD.]  Grisliness. 

a  1400  Prytner  (1891)  88  Ther  woneth  euerelastynge  gryse- 
lychhede.  e  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xxx.  (1869)  102 
My  grete  maace  is  cleped  be  vengeaunce  of  god,  and  pe 
gryselichhede  of  helle. 

Qrislik,  obs.  form  of  GRISLY. 

Grisliness  (gri'zlines).  [f.  GRISLY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  grisly ;  horrible- 
ness,  gruesomeness. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause.  2310  Ne  swa  sleygh  payntur 
never  nan  was  ,.  pat  couthe  ymagyn  of  bair  gryslynes. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  790  (Marl.  MS.)  pey  schuln 
haue.  .hunger  and  burst  and  prislines  of  deueles  bat  schul 
alto-tere  hem  wibout  respit.  [Cf.  GRIMNESS.]  a  1586  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  in.  (1622)  251  That  ill  agreeing  musicke,  which  was 
beautified  with  the  grislynesse  of  wounds  [etc.].  1501  FLORID 
2nd Friiites i-$\  G.  What,  issheso loathsome?  L.  Morethan 
grislenes  or  hell  it  selfe.  1631  R.  BOLTON  Cpmf.  Affi.  Consc. 
307  Hee  . .  nddcs  more  grisselinesse  to  his  many  hatefull 
transgressions.  1867  HOWELLS  Ital.  Journ.  209  All  the 
horrors  for  which  we  had  come  were  then  in  perfect  grisliness. 


GHISLY. 

Grisloker,  -luker,  obs.  compar.  ff.  GKIBLY. 

Grisly  vgri'zU),«.  Now  only  atr/t.  and  literary. 
Forms  ;  2  grislic,  2  5  grislich,  -lych,  (3-4  comp. 
grisloker,  -luker,,  3-5  gryslich,  -lych,  4-5  grise- 
lich(e,  gryselich(e,  -lyche,  -ly,  (4  grissiliche, 
grislifc,  greselioh) ;  3  Onn.  grisslij,  3  gresle, 
4  greesly,  4-5  gresely ^e,  gresli,  5  gresly, 
griss(e)ly(e,  4-6  grysely.e,  4-7  grysly,  5  grysle, 
gryssly,  6  gryslie,  greislie,  greizlie,  griesely, 
-lie,  gryesly,  5-7  greisly,  6-7  grislie,  grizely, 
6-9  griesly,S-9  grizly,  (grizzly),  4- grisly.  [Late 
OE.  grislic ;  ultimately  f.  gris-  wk.  root  of  GBJSE  v, 
+  -lic,  -LY1 ;  but  the  history  is  unknown. 

Perh.  aphetued  from  OE.  ongrisliC)  * ongrisenlic  (.implied 
in  the  adv.  angry senltce),  f.  pa.  pple.  of  *<mgr($ant  synony- 
mous with  dgrfsttn  AGRISE  i>.  Cf.  the  continental  Teut. 
synonyms  hlDu. grezetijc  (from  the  weak  form  of  the  root), 
grtselijct  mod.Du.  grijzelijk  (from  the  str.  form) ',  the  quan- 
tity of  the  root-vowel  in  NHG.  grtsetttic/t  is  uncertain.] 

1.  Causing  horror,  terror,  or  extreme  fear ;  horrible 
or  terrible  to  behold  or  to  hear;  causing  such  feel- 
ings as  are  associated  with  thoughts  of  death  and 
'  the  other  world ',  spectral  appearances,  and  the 
like.  In  mod.  use  tending  to  a  weaker  sense  : 
Causing  uncanny  or  unpleasant  feelings ;  of  for- 
bidding appearance;  grim,  ghastly. 

a.  of  visible  objects,  their  qualities,  etc. 

a  1150  Passio  B.  Margarets  in  Grein  Bibl.  Angels,  Prosa 
(1889)  III.  175  f>xr  inn  code  an  grislic  deofol.  c  upo  Pices 
4-  Virtues  (1888)  19  Eifulle  dieulen,oe  bieS  swa  lacSliche  and 
swo  grislich  an  to  lokin.  6-1200  ORMIN  3842  pohh  Jiatt  he 

frissli?  deofell  seo.  c  1205  LAV.  28063  per  ich  isah  gripes 
grisliche  fu^eles.  (11225  A  tier.  R.  118  Bledinde  mpn 
is  grislich  &  atelich  ine  monnes  eihsihSe.  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  4935  Ac  he  ha|j  sent  jou  to  socoure  so  grissiliche 
an  host,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  119  He  slow  the  grisly 
boor.  —  Frankl,  T.  131  The  grisly  Rpkkes  blake.  1393 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  479  May  no  grysliche  gost  glyde^er 
hit  shadewej?.  c  1450  Merlin  15  Ther  was  none  othir 
women  that  durste  norishe  it  but  the  modre,  for  it  was 
so  grysly  to  syght.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  vi.  iv.  4  Ane 
hidaouis  hole,  deip  gapand  and  grisly.  15^1  ROBINSON 
tr.  3 fore's  Utopia  \.  {Arb.)  53  A  man  of  grislie  and  sterne 
grauitie.  1579  SPENSER  Shej>h.  Cat.  Nov.  55  Vp  grieslie 
ghostes.  1590  —  F.  Q.  i.  v.  20  Griesly  night,  with  visage 
deadly  sad.  1607  HIERON  IVks.  I.  220  The  griesly  and 
ghastly  countenance  of  approching  death.  1629  MILTON 
Nativity  209  In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring  They  call  the 

irnace  blue.     1684 
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grisly  king,  In  dismal  dance  about  the  furi 
EARL  ROSCOMMON  Ess.  Transl.  ferse  157  The  Greisly 
Ferry-man  of  Hell.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  145 
Like  their  grisly  Prince  appears  his  gloomy  Race.  1788 
W.  BLANE  Hunt.  Excurs.  15  Our  grisly  enemy  [an  ele- 
phant] was  overpowered  by  the  number  of  bullets.  1807 
WORDSW,  White  Doe  i.  244  Look  down,  and  see  a  griesly 
sight ;  A  vault  where  the  bodies  are  buried  upright !  1841 
W.  SPALDING  Italy  ft  It.  1st.  II.  198  Minos,  transformed 
by  the  Florentine  poet  . .  into  a  strange  and  grisly  shape. 
1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  i.  xv,  There  was  the  old  grisly  four- 
post  bedstead.  1867  EMERSON  Slay-Day  etc.  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  457  Hunted  by  Sorrow's  grisly  train.  1885  STEVENSON 
Dynamiter  132  The  grisly  shelter  of  a  coffee-shop. 

fb.  of  sounds.  Obs. 

c  1175  Serving  Christ  28  in  O.  E.  Misc.  91  per  is  gronynge 
and  grure  and  gryslich  gle.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  18053  (Gott.) 
For  pat  farli  sone  war  bai  fus,  And  ran  bairn  til  pe  apostlis 
hus,  All  carpand  of  bat  grisli  crack,  a  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G. 
W.  1219  Dido,  The  thundyr  rorede  with  a  gresely  steuene. 
14..  Sir  Beues  2733+9  (MS.  M.)  He  keste  vp  a  gret  yell 
That  was  grisselye  as  a  thonder.  155*  LVNDESAY  Monarche 
5545  Gretand  with  inony  gryslie  grone.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  Epit.  A  iv  b,  jElnaes  . .  grieslie  thundering. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  A  rcadia  u.  (1590)  165  b,  With  Dayly  Diligence 
and  Grisly  Grones,  he  wan  her  affection. 

c.  of  actions,  occurrences,  conditions ;  also  arc/i. 
of  threats,  imprecations,  etc. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  5  pat  locSeliche  word  and  ateliche 
and  grisliche. .Ite  maledicti  in  igiiem  eternum.  1,11240 
Lofsong  in  Cott.  ffont.  209  Mine  sunnen  bat  ateliche  beoo 
and  grisliche  i  bine  eih  sihSe.]  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11745 
Grisloker  weder  ban  it  was  ne  mijte  anerbe  be.  1340 
Ayenb,  49  Vor  asemoche  ase  be  zenne  is  more  uoul  and 
more  grislich,  be  more  is  worb  be  ssrifte.  c  1375  XI  Pains 
of  Hell  33  in  O.  E.  Misc.  211  Gret  snow,  gret  yse,  gret  cold 
gresle'.  £1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  If.  2238  P/utomela,  So 
gresely  was  his  dede,  That  whan  that  I  his  foule  storye 
rede,  Mynne  eyen  wexe  foule  &  sore  also,  c  1386  —  Pctrd. 
T.  380  Many  a  grisly  ooth  thanne  han  thay  sworn,  And 
Cristes  blessed  body  thay  to-rente.  14. .  Pol.  Kel.  .y  •£•• 
Poems  240  Codes  grisliche  dom.  1494  FABYAN  Citron.  I. 
cc.xxxii.  (1533)  158  b,  Gresely  &  cruel  fyghte.  1583  STANY- 
HURST  SEneis  in.  (Arb.)  71,  I  viewd  with  wundring  a  grisly 
monsterus  hazard.  1596  H.  CLAPHAM  Briefa  Bible  i.  58  No 
maruell,  if  so  greislie  a  fall,  put  him  from  that  sacred  figur- 
ing Seate.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  ii,  Grisly  oaths  suit  ill 
with  grey  beards.  1850  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L.%  xii.  (1870) 
171  The  like  grisly  sense  of  the  humorous  again  stole  in 
among  the  solemn  phantoms  of  his  thought.  1892  JjUBOPV 
Stud.  Recluse  i.  (1893)  25  The  ground,  .teeming  with  the 
tangible  memories  of  grisly  conflict.  1899  E.  GOSSE  Seer. 
Narcisse  i.  1 1  His  griesly  imagination  and  adroit  hand  as  a 
modeller. 

2.  Ugly.  dial. 

[a  1300  Cursor  M.  23620  pir  sal  be  fair  and  dughti  bath, 
pai  sal  be  grisli  and  lath.)  1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words  32 
Grisly,  ugly:  from  Grize,  Swine.  1684  Yorkesh.  Dial.  216 
in  Speciin.  Eng.  Dial.  159,  I  wad  this  grisely  Cat  was 
hang'd,  for  me.  1684  J.  LACY  Sir  H.  Buffoon  n.  iii.  Drain. 
Wks.  (1875)  240  Ah,  thou's  an  ill-favoured  grizely-like  fellow, 
that  is  sa.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  333  Grizzly.. 
ugly  in  the  extreme. 

t3.  Full  of  fear,  inspired  by  fear.  Also  qualifying 
fear,  JreaJ.  06s. 


c  1400  .S7.  Jiremvs  15  Tokens  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  33  Alias !  hou 
schull  we  ban  ouercome  bilk  griselich  fere,  Whan  vctle  seinl 
schal  aferde  be  oure  lord  crist  to  sec  bere?  1698  FHYEK 
Ace.  E.  India,  ft  f-  23  Which  made  the  Males  leap  out  of 
their  Cabins  with  the  same  grisly  Look  as  if  going  to  give 
up  their  last  Accounts. 

Orri'sly,  adv.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•LY2.  Cf.  MDu.  grisdike,  MLG.  grislikeii.'} 
Horribly,  terribly ;  jjrimly  ;  so  as  to  inspire  terror. 

c  1200  Triii.  Coll.  flom.  61  Grisliche  he  us  midorde  pitted. 
a  1225  Juliana  69  Te  balefule  beast  . .  fen[g]  on  to  . .  grist- 
beatien  grisliche  up  o  bis  meoke  ineiden.  1197  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  574  His  ax  . .  so  grisliche  he  ssoc  &  vaste,  pat  be 
king  kwakede  &  is  men.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16182  (Cott.), 
I  hope  bat  bai  sal  bath  grisly  bi-for  him  quake.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  81  Satyri . .  grisliche  and  won- 
derliche  i-schape.  c  1394  P.  P.  Crcde  585  Swiche  a  gome 
godes  wordes  grysliche  gloseb.  c  1400  1  'wain*  <y  Gaw, 
3843  The  thoner  grisely  gan  out-brest.  c  1400  Mclayne 
1252  Grisely  gronande.  1520  MORE  Dynl.  I.  20  a/2  She  .. 
was  there  . .  in  face  eyene  IOKC  &  countenaunce  so  grysely 
chaunged  . .  y1  yt  was  a  terryble  sygjit  to  behold.  1563 
BECON  Reliques  of  Rome  245  There  is  nothing  in  al  this 
world  y*  a  Christen  man  or  woman  ought  so  griselich  tu 
dread,  as  for  to  falle  into  sinne.  1638-48  G.  DANIEL  Eclog. 
ii.  i  The  North  lookes  grisly  blacke.  1663  BULLOKAR,  Grisly, 
abominably,  gastly,  fearfully.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  H  Bk. 
vni.  1714  Lxsa,  gashed  griesly,  tarn  enormiter. 

Grisly,  obs.  form  of  GHISTLY,  GBIZZLY  a. 
and  S&J- 

t  Gri'Sness.  Obs.  Also  4  grise-,  5  grysnesse. 
[f.  GKISB  a.  +  -NESS.]  Terror,  horror,  dread. 

1308  TREVISA  Bartli.  De  P.  R.  vlli.  i.  (Tollem.  MS.),  The 
worlde  is  a  place  of  trespas  and  of  gilte  . .  of  grisnesse  [?d. 
1535  ferefulnes]  and  of  schame.  Ibid.  xiv.  Ii,  Londe  of 
wastynge  and  of  grisenesse  [ed.  1535  horrour].  1422  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  153  Nero  be-helde 
his  chylde,  and  grysnesse  therof  hadd,  and  hym  merwelid 
of  Suche  an  shape. 

Orisolet,  obs.  variant  of  CHRYSOLITE. 

167*  BOYLE  Virtues  of  Gents  i.  44  Indian-Gems,  particu- 
larly Grisolets.  ['7S°  tr.  Leonardus'  Mirr.  Stones  109  Gri- 
soletus,  is  the  same  as  the  Crisolete.] 

t  Grison,  sb^  Obs.    [a.  F.  grison,  f.  gris  grey.] 

1.  Grison  stone  ( =  F.  pierre  de  grisoitj :  a  kind 
of  freestone. 

1653  UKQUHART  Rabelais  n.  xxix,  Kiflandouille  or  pud- 
ding-plunderer,  who  was  armed  cap-a-pe  with  grison  stones. 

2.  'A  servant  without  livery,  dressed   in  grey, 
for  secret  errands '  (Hatz.-Darm.). 

1693  SHADWELL  Volunteers  n.  i.  14,  1  think  I  must  keep  a 
Secretary,  I  keep  Grisons  [printed  Grifons]  Fellows  out  of 
Livery,  privately  for  nothing,  but  to  carry  Answers. 

Grison  (gri'zan),  sb?  [a.  F.  grison ;  app.  the 
same  word  as  prec.  and  next.  (Both  animals  are 
grey.)] 

1.  A  carnivorous  quadruped  of  South  America, 
Galictis  vittata,  belonging  to  the  family  Mtistelidee, 
and  thus  allied  to  the  glutton  and  marten. 

1706  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xvii.  41  That  animal  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Allemand,  in  the  Count  de  Buffon ..  which  he  there 
calls  the  grison  or  grey-weazel.  .If  this  be  the  same  animal 
(as  I  doubt  not,  and  have  therefore  given  it  the  name  of  the 
cratto-dago  or  grison).  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  485/1  The 
Grison,  Gitlo  vittatus  of  Desmarest  . .  and  Galictis  vittata 
of  Bell.  1884  Rnxrsidc  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  V.  397. 

2.  A  South  American  monkey  (see  quot.). 

1840  tr.  Cm'ier's  Anim.  Kingd.  (1849)  61  The  Caparo  . . 
and  the  Grison  (Lagotlirix  canus  Ceof. ;  Gastromargas 
infnmatus  Sptx.)— Inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  South 
America,  said  to  be  remarkable  gluttons. 

t  Grison,  a.  Obs.  In  5  gresone.  [a.  F. 
grison,  f.  gris  grey.]  Grey. 

1438  Alexander  the  Great  (Bannatyne)  115  With  lyart 
herd  and  hare  gresone. 

Grison,  obs.  form  of  GBECING,  stairs. 

•|  Grisp,  v.  Obs.  [A  mixture  of  CHIP  and 
GBASP  v6s.]  intr.  To  grasp,  to  grope. 

£1420  LYDG.  Thebes  ill.  in  Cliaucer's  Wks.  (1561)  372 
Upon  the  corps  with  a  mortall  face  He  fel  atones,  and  gan 
it  to  embrace  Sore  to  grispe,  and  agein  vpsterte.  1531  MORE 
Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  553/1  He  grisped  and  longe  felt 
about  here  &  ther  in  the  darke. 

Grispatien,  obs.  form  of  GBISTBITE. 

t  Gri'Sping,  vbl.  sb.l  Obs.  [Contracted  form 
of  GKISTBITINO.]  Gnashing  the  teeth. 

13..  E.  E.  Allii.  P.  B.  159  Depe  in  my  doungoun  berdoel 
euer  dwellez,  Greuing,  &  gretyng,  &  gryspyng  harde  of  tebe. 

t  Gri'sping,  iibl.  sb:-  Obs.  [Cf.  GBASP  s/>.  4, 
GROPSING  and  dial,  grapslin^  Twilight  (morning 
or  evening). 

1580  LYLY  Enpliufs  lArb.)  233  In  the  grisping  of  the 
euening.  1581  H.  GOLDWELL  Brief  Decl.  Sficws,  Devices, 
etc.  B  v,  Rising  according  to  his  maner  to  walke  in  the 
mosse  in  the  grisping  of  the  day. 

Grissve,  obs.  form  of  GRASS. 

Grissel(l,  obs.  ff.  GRISTLE,  GRIZKL,  GRIZZLE. 

Grissely(e,  -lly,  obs.  forms  of  GRISLY,  GRISTLY. 

Grissens,  dial,  form  of  GRECING,  stairs. 

Grissergan,  variant  of  GKITHSERGEANT  Obs. 

Grisset,  obs.  form  of  GRISETTE. 

Grissiliche,  obs.  form  of  GRISLY. 

Grissil(l,  obs.  form  of  GHIZEL. 

Grissle,  obs.  form  of  GRISTLE. 

Grissli;,  grissly,  obs.  forms  of  GUISLY. 


GRIST. 

t  Grist,  ii.'  Obs.  Forms:  I  grist-  (in  comb.: 
see  GitisTBlTiMi,,  gyrst,  4  gryste.  [OE.  grist-, 
gyrst,  cogn.  w.  OS.  griit-  in  yislgrimnio  gnashing 
of  teeth  ;  cf.  OHG.  grisgrimiiion,  grisgramSn  to 
gnash  the  teeth  '\\\\(^.grisgimmcn,-graniiii,^ru^l- 
ffraincit  ;  G.  griesgramen  to  sulk),  MUG.  grisgrain 
gnashing  of  teeth  'G.  griesgram  peevishness,  pee- 
vish person,  also  as  adj.).  It  is  difficult,  in  spite  of 
the  resemblance  of  sense  (cf.  '  togrittdlhe  teeth'),  to 
connect  the  word  etymologically  with  GRIND  v.  ; 
it  may  be  cognate  with  OE.  gryrran,  &corran, 
I,,  hirrire  to  snarl,  or  be  purely  onomatopoeic.] 
Gnashing  of  teeth  ;  hence,  anger. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gloss,  in  flaitpt's  Zeitsckr.  (1853)  IX.  513 
Gyrst,  strtdor.  13.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  465  py  heued  hatz 
nauber  greme  ne  gryste. 

Grist  (grist),  **.-  Forms:  i  grist,  5-7  griste, 
gryste,  ?6  Sc.  girst,  6-7gr(e)ost,  greist,  7  griest, 
8  griss,  5-  grist.  [OE.  grist  :—  OTeut.  type 
*grinslu-  (?  -to-,  -ti-~),  f.  *grind-  GRIND  v.  Tne 
vowel  was  shortened  in  ME.  as  in  fat  from  OE. 


1  1.  The  action  of  grinding  ;  an  act  or  spell  of 
grinding.  Obs. 

c  looo  &LFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  141/3  Molitura, 
grist,  c  1050  Vac.  ibid.  448/16  Molitura,  grist.  1676  WOK- 
I.IDGE  Cyder  ^(1691)  96  Some  [mills]  are  so  large  that  they 
grind  half  a  hogshead  at  a  grist. 

2.  Corn  which  is  to  be  ground  ;  also  (with  //.) 
a  batch  of  such  com. 

1:1430  [see  b].  1483  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  336  That  all 
Dowers  of  the  Cite  .  .  grynd  att  the  Cite-is  mylhs,  .  as  long 
as  they  mey  have  sufficiaunt  grist.  1568  in  W.  H.  Turner 
Select.  Kec.  Oxford  325  Every  of  the  said  bakers  and 
brewers  .  .  shall  forfaite  their  griste  and  wheate  malte  so 
grounde.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Pcrc.  (1590)  3  Thy  late 
Customers..  haue  brought  greists  to  be  ground.  1613-16 
W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  II.  i,  As  a  miller  having  ground  his 

Sist.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  in.  in.  297  The  new 
abels,  impos'd  upon  Grist,  Wine  .  .  Aqua-vitae.  1744-50 
W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbtuidm.  VI.  in.  77  A  griss  of  wheat  to 
be  sent  to  the  mill.  1862  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  286  The  grist  which 
has  been  served  out  too  damp  for  the  miller.  1863  Aforn. 
Star  13  Jan.,  They  can  purchase  grists  of  their  employers 
at  is.  per  bushel  under  the  market  price  of  best  wheat. 
1896  L.  ABBOTT  Chr.  *  Soc.  Problems  iii.  87  His  water- 
courses grind  our  grist  for  us. 

b.  Proverbial  an&Jig. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  44  Oon  wolde  riflee  us  at  home,  And 
gadere  be  flour  out  of  oure  gryst.  Ibid.  74  pouj  bou  deye, 
pou  schalt  not  be  myste  ;  pou  combrest  bobe  foo  &  frende, 
pi  mylle  hab  grounde  \>\  laste  griste.  1508  T.  BASTARD 
Chmtolcros  (1882)  96  When  pride  like  polling  milter  sits 
vpon,  The  bated  gryst  of  poore  religion.  1613  FLETCHER 
&  ROWLEY  Maid  in  Mill  v.  ii,  Shall  the  sayles  of  my  love 
stand  still?  Shall  the  grists  of  my  hopes  be  unground? 
1641  SYMONDS  Semi.  Ho.  Coinm.  D  iv  b,  They  have  put  you 
to  grinde  their  grist.  1674  Camden's  Kem.,  Prm'erts  (1870) 
334  The  Horse  that  is  next  the  Mill  carries  all  the  Grist. 
1740  E.  BAYNARD  Health  (ed.  6)  29  This  grinds  life  s  grist, 
yet  takes  small  tole.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xiii,  Ye  might 
have  had  other  grist  to  grind.  1840  HOOD  Kilmansegg, 
Fancy  Ballxxxm,  How  little  of  praise  or  grist  would  have 
come  To  a  mill  with  such  a  hopper  !  1880  WEBB  Goel/ie  s 
Faust  n.  iv,  Gratis  he  never  grinds  your  grist. 

c.  Phrases.    To  bring  grist  to  the  (ones)  mill  : 
to  bring  business  to  one's  hands  ;  to  be  a  source 
of  profit  or  advantage.     All  is  grist  that  comes 
to  his  mill:  he  turns  everything  to  account. 

1583  GOLUIXG  Calvin  on  Dent,  cxxiii.  755  There  is  no 
lykehhoode  that  those  thinges  will  bring  gryst  to  the  null. 
1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  xx.  77  Such  superstitious  sur- 
mizes as  these  will  indeed  bring  grist  to.  the  mill  in  plenty 
for  them  that  infuse  them  into  the  heads  of  the  people. 
1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  210  The  Computation  of  Degrees 
in  .  .  Matrimonial  Causes  .  .  brings  grist  to  the  Mill  by  way 
of  Dispensations.  1770  FOOTE  I.ame  Lover  i.  Wks.  1799 
II.  68  Well,  let  them  go  on,  it  brings  grist  to  our  mill.  1818 
BYRON  To  Murray  25  Mar.  v,  Sermons  to  thy  mill  bring 
grist.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Xick.  xxxiv,  Meantime  the  fools 
bring  grist  to  my  mill,  so  let  them  live  out  their  day.  1885 
Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  397/1  It  is  all  grist  that  comes  to  her 
mill. 

d.  U.  S.  A  '  lot',  number,  or  quantity  (of). 
1840  HALIBURTON  Cloctm.  Ser.   in.  xviii,  Some  smart 

grists  of  rain  has  fell.  1848  I.  F.  COOPER  Bee-hunter  I.  111 
So  There's  an  onaccountable  grist  on  'em  (bees],  1852 
Traits  Amtr,  Humour  I.  xxvii.  305,  I..  got  pretty  con- 
siderable soaked  by  a  grist  of  rain. 

3.  Corn  that  has  been  ground. 

IT  1566  Merit  Tales  in  Skelton's  Wks.  (1843)  I.  p.  btvii, 
The  seruaunt,  hauynge  hys  gryste,  went  home  (from  the 
mill].  1629  CHAPMAN  Juvenal  126  Hoary  cantles  of  un- 
boulted  grist,  c  1640  GATAKER  Man  235  (L.)  The  motion  of 
a  winde-mill  driven  with  the  winde,  that  maketh  grist  no 
longer  than  the  winde  bloweth  upon  it.  1700  TYRRELL 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  808.  A  Farthing  Loaf  of  the  whole  Grist. 
1784  COUTER  Task  vi.  108  Swallowing  .  .  The  total  grist 
unsifted,  husks  and  all.  1887  Kentish  Gloss.,  Griit,  any- 
thing which  has  been  ground—  meal,  flour. 

4.  Malt  crushed  or  ground  for  brewing. 


passes  from  the  millstones.  1844  T.  WEBSTER  Encycl.  Dom. 
Econ.  574  Grist,  malt  that  has  been  ground  for  mashing. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  grist-cart,  \-corn, 
-grinding,  -wa/ermill;  grist-mill,  a  mill  for 
"rinding  corn  ;  so  grist-miller. 

1893  Xf.vspaper  Aih't.,  Wanted,  Man  to  Milk.. and  occa- 


GRIST. 

sionally  go  with  'Grist  Cart.  1623  Allliorf  MS.  p.  lii.  in 
Simpkinson  Washington!  App.,  Spent  to  the  baker  of 
*grist  corne  169  qua.*  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813) 
149  The  price  of  *grist-grinding  . .  is  about  yt.  per  bushel 
for  wheat ;  4</.  for  barley ;  and  2r/.  for  oats.  1602  CAREW 


"gnste-nulles.     1727  UUDLEV  in  j-nu.  irans.  A-VJVIV.  zui 

The  Owner  of  it   was  a  common  Carter  to  a  Grist-Mill. 

1886  ELWORTHY  IV.  Somerset  ]Vord-bk.  s.v.,  The  small  mills 

for  grinding  people's  o\vn  corn,  all  over  the  country  side  are 

always  called  grist-mills.     1879  Catutfi  Techn.  Editc.  IV. 

2ii/i  *Grist-millers,  masons,  maltsters.  1637  HARBISON  .SV/rz/. 

Manor  Sheff.  in  Sheffield  Glass,  s.  v.,  Item  a  *Greist  water 

mill  standing  on  the  south  of  Owlerton  greene. 

Grist  (grist),  sb.z  Also  8  girst.  [?  Connected 
with  GIRD  z<.l]  The  size  or  thickness  of  yarn  or 
rope. 

1733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot,  20  A  Certificate  from  the 
Master  of  the  Work-house,  bearing  that  he  or  she,  the 
Uearer,  is  a  sufficient  Tradesman,  or  good  Spinner  of  such 
a  Staple  or  Girst  of  Cloath,  or  Yarn,  &c.  1792  Specif. 
Kelly's^  Patent  No.  1879.  5  These  wheels  are  calculated 
according  to  the  size  or  grist  of  the  yarn.  1835  URE  Philos. 
Mamtf.  24  The  lace-maker  .  .  verifies  the  grist  of  all  the 
thread  he  purchases.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek,  s.v.,  Common 
grist  is  a  rope  3  inches  in  circumference,  with  twenty  yarns 
in  each  of  the  three  strands.  1882  PATON  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XIV.  666/2  The  grist  or  quality  of  all  fine  yarns  is  estimated 
by  the  number  of  leas  in  a  pound. 

transf.  a  1774  FERGUSSON  Leith  Races  Poems  (1845)  32 
Here  is  the  true  and  faithfu'  list  O1  noblemen  and  horses  ; 
Their  eild,  their  weight,  their  height,  their  grist,  That  rin 
for  plates  or  purses. 

Grist,  z".1  Obs.  KK.  dial.  [f.  GRIST  z'.1]  intr. 
To  gnash  or  grind  the  teeth. 

c  1460  ].  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  301  Good  son,  \>y  tethe 
be  not  pikynge,  gris[t]ynge,  ne  gnastynge.  1841  AKERMAN 
Wills  Gloss.,  Grist,  Griz,  to  gnash  and  shew  the  teeth 
angrily.  1893  Wiltsk.  Gloss.,  Grist,  Griz,  to  snarl  and 
show  the  teeth  as  an  angry  dog  or  man.  N.W. 

Grist,!'.2  [f.GKisT^.aj  trans.  To  grind  (corn). 

Hence  (Jri'sting  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  grinding 
corn,  or  the  result  of  this.  Also  Qri'ster,  '  one 
who  brings  grain  to  be  ground  at  a  mill  '  (  Jamieson 
1825). 

1825-80  JAMIESON.  Grist,  v.  a.  to  grind  corn.  1883  Genii. 
Mag.  Oct.  378  Riding  to  Trumpington  Mill  with  the  sack  of 
College  gram  for  the  gristing.  1887  KentiskGloss.,  Gristing, 
Grystiitft,  the  flour  which  is  got  from  the  lease-wheat. 

t  Gristbite,  sb.  Obs.  In  3  grtstbat.  [OE. 
gristbite,  *gristbdt,  f.  GRIST  sb.l  +  bite,  bdt,  nouns 
of  action  f.  bitan  BITE  v.~]  Gnashing  of  teeth. 

c  1205  LAY.  5189  per  wes  muchel  gristbat. 

Gristbite,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  I  grist- 
bitiau,  -bittian,  -bdtiau,  3gristbeatien,-betien, 
grisbatieii,  -patlen,  4  grisbite,  -bate,  ggrisbet, 
grizbite.  [OE.  gristbitian,  -bdtian,  f.  gristbite, 
*gristbdt  :  see  prec.]  intr.  To  gnash  the  teeth. 

'•¥?•  trvSar<&'*  H"t.  iv.  ix.  [xi.]  (1890)  184  He..ongon.. 
midhistooumgnstbitian.  cogo  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Mark  ix.  18 
FasmeS  &  gristbitteS  miS  toSum  [Rusliw.  grist-bites,  Ags. 
Gosfi.  gristbitaS,  Hatton  grist-byteS].  aiooo  Voc.  in  Wr.. 
Wulcker  242/35  f  remit,  gristbata>.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Gram. 
xxyi.  (Z.)  157  Strideo  owe  stride,  ic  cearcije  oS5e  ic  grist* 
bitrje.  ^1225  A  tier.  R.  326  On  hwam  ure  Louerd  weop, 
ase  be  Gospel  telleS,  and  grisbatede.  a  1225  Juliana  66 
Swa  |>e  reue  gromede  bat  he  grispatede  ajein  [Bodl.  MS. 
gnstbetede].  Ibid.  69  [He]  .  .  feng  on  to  feamin  &  grist- 
beatien  [Royal  MS.  grispatien]  grisliche  up  o  |>is  roeoke 
meiden.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  19354  (Trin.)  penne  bigon  bei  .  . 
wit>  her  teel>  to  gnsbate  [v.rr.  gnast,  gnaist(e).  1387  TREVISA 
Htgdai  (Rolls)  VII.  377  He  gan  to  ligge  and  to  fome,  to 
grisbite  and  to  grynde  wib  be  teeb.  1847-78  HALLIWELL, 
Grisoet,  to  make  a  wry  face.  Somerset.  1866  THOHNBURY 
Greatheart  II.  v.  61  Mrs.  Tolpedden  achieved  a  dashing 
cannon,  and  then  gave  a  miss,  at  which  she  '  grisbetted  ',  as 
Milly  called  it.  1890  Gloucestersh.  Gloss.,  GriMte,  to  gnash 
the  teeth. 

tGristbiting,  vbl.  sl>.  Obs.  Forms:  i  grist- 
biot(t)ung,  -bittung,  -bitung,  -batung,  2  gris- 
bating,  3  gris(t)bat-,  4  grisbait-,  -bayt-,  grys- 
bating(e,  -yng(e,  grysbitting.  [OE.  grist- 
bttung,  -batung,  i.  gristbitian,  -bdtian  (see  prec.).] 
Gnashing  of  the  teeth. 


^  Lindis/.  Gosp.  Matt.  viii.  12  In  Syostrum  wytmesto 
n  &  ™P«™  d  8rist-biottung  teSa  [K:is/im.  gristbatung, 


A-.-     -         Tr      u     j      V.      T-*  'tt^oi*.  o    II  t£lle/t  ^I\O11SJ    Vll. 

App.  501  He  had  ofte  herde  the  voys  and  the  grysbitting  of 
h1S0hbeth  <W"™d  b 


Gristeli,  -lly"-ly,  obs.  ff.  GRISTLY,  GRIZZLY  a. 

,?,tl?  ,(f Ts>1)>  sb-  Forras :  '-  Sri"«e>  4 
grystil,  -tyll,  (grusle),  4-5  gristil,  5  grystyl' la 
6  gristel,  -ell(e,  .ai)  grystell,  gressell,  6-8 
gnssel(l  (7  crissel,  oristle,  grisle,  8  grissleV 
Ii.  5  north,  girstelle,  Sc.  6  girssill,  8  girsle.  [OE. 

grossel,  griissel,  MLG.  gristel,  MHG.  eruschel- 
cogn.  with  OE.  grost  gristle  (Leiden  glosses)  '• 
synonymous  forms  of  similar  sound  are  OHG 
c(K)rustula,  -ila,  crostila,  -ela,  -ilia;  chrustilin 
crustili  (MHG.  krosttl,  krossel,  krosel,  krnstei; 
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also  krtispel,  krospel).  The  mutual  relation  of 
these  forms,  and  the  etymology,  are  obscure.] 

1.  A  tough  flexible  tissue,  of  a  whitish  colour,  in 
vertebrate  animals  ;  =  CARTILAGE  i. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  174  Cartilaga,  ..  najsgristlae.  aSoo 
Erfurt  Gloss.  350  Cartilago,  naesgristle.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC 
Gloss,  in  Wr. -Wulcker  158/22  Carlilago,  gristle.  £1050 
Voc.  ibid.  414/1  Gartilago,  gristle.  1398  THEVISA  Bart/i. 
De  P.  R.  v.  lix.  (1495)  175  Grystyll  is  tendernes  of  the  bones 
and  is  callyd  cartilage  in  latyn.  r  1440  Promp.  Parv.  213/2 
Grystylle  of  the  nose,  Cartilago.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  157/1 
A  Girstelle,  Cartilago.  1523  FITZHERB.  Hitsb.  §  89  The 
hawe  is  a  sorance  in  a  horse  eye,  and  is  lyke  gristell. 
1589  COGAN  Haven  Health  cxli.  (1636)  142  The  Eares  are 
nothing  else  but  gristill  and  skinne.  1615  CKOOKE  Body 
of  Man  943  Very  thin  bones  and  gristle  bound  or  vnited  by 
Synchondrosis.  a  1711  KEN  Hymiwtheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721 


III.  2i  The  soft  spinal  gristle  of  his  back,  He  turns  and 
winds.  1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  47 
Leaves  egg-spear-shaped  . .  serratures  like  gristle.  1802 


PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  viii.  §  3  The  bones  which  work  against 
each  other,  are  tipped  with  gristle.  1843  CARI-ENTER  Anint. 
Phys.  42  Another  tissue  of  which  cells  form  the  principal 
part,  is  that  termed  cartilage  or  gristle. 

b.  Jig .  with  reference  to  the  gristly  nature  of  the 
bones  in  infancy.  In  the  gristle  :  in  an  initiatory, 
unformed,  or  embryonic  stage  of  existence. 

1775  BURKE  Sp.  Cone.  Amer.  18  A  people  who  are  still,  as 
it  were,  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone 
of  manhood.  1865  Morn.  Star  22  May,  As  yet,  of  course, 
this  business  is  in  the  gristle.  1880  E.  KIKKE  Garfield  46 
Talleyrand  once  said  to  the  first  Napoleon  that '  the  United 
States  was  a  giant  without  bones  .  Since  that  time  our 
gristle  has  been  rapidly  hardening. 

2.  A  structure  or  formation  consisting  of  such 
tissue;  a  gristly  part;  •=  CARTILAGE  I  b.  (Now 
rare  in//.) 

a  1140  Saivles  Warde  in  Celt.  Ham.  251  Tadden  and 
froggen  be  freoteS  ham  ut  te  ehnen  ant  te  nease  gristles. 
13. .  Coerae  L.  2144  The  emperour  of  evi!  trusle  Carved  off 
his  nose  by  the  grusle.  c  1315  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbysw.  in 
Wright  Voc.  145  Un  tendroun,  a  gristel.  <ri4oo  Lanfranc's 
Cirurg.  23  A  gristil  is  cold  &  drie,  &  is  neischereban  a  boon. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hum  xlii.  140  Y«  grystell  of  his  nose  as 
grete  as  the  mossell  of  an  oxe.  1574  Sc.  Acts  "Jos.  VI  (1814) 
III.  87  Gif  thay  happin  lobe  convicted,  To  be  adiugeit  tobe 
.  .burnt  throw  the  girssill  of  the  rycht  eare  w'  ane  het  Irne. 
IS97  A.  M.  tr.  GuiUemeaii's  Fr.  Chirtirg.  j3b/2  The  syn- 
nues,  Tendones,  and  Cartilages  or  erissells.  1601  MUNDAY 
Doiwtf.  Earl  Huntington  ill.  iii.  Gj  b,  Is  this  a  pawe.  .To 
holdeatenderhandin?..Looke  I  pray, His armesare gristles. 
16^8  A.  Fox  Wurtz'  Surf.  n.  xxv.  152  The  bones  and 
cnssels  of  the  Nose.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  xii.  126 
Take  six  Pounds  of  good  Pork,  free  from  Skin  and  Gristles, 
and  Fat.  1820  SHELLEY  CEdipvs  \.  63  To  fill  our  colons  With 
rich  blood,  or  make  brawn  out  of  our  gristles.  1822  SCOTT 
Nigel  xxiii,  We  would  slit  it  [the  nose)  up  to  the  gristle, 
t  b.  In  various  transf.  senses  :  (see  quots).  Obs. 

'S33,  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1539)  31  b,  The  kernelles  and 
gnstell  whiche  are  in  the  rootes,  if  they  be  welle  digested 
they  make  nourishment.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  m.  xxv.  308 
The  best  Ammoniacum  . .  pure  and  without  shardes,  splin- 
ters, or  stonie  gristels  or  gravel!.  Ibid.  m.  cxiv.  307  Gal- 
banum  is  also  a  gumme  or  liquor  . .  and  the  best  is  gristel 
or  betwixt  hard  and  soft.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  85/1 
The  Gristle  of  the  Walnut  is  that  as  lies  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  kernel,  within  the  shell.  1785  BURNS  Ep.  to 
J.  Lapraik  i  Apr.  xxii,  To  conclude  my  lane  epistle,  As  my 
auld  pen's  worn  to  the  grissle. 
c.  Sc.  The  nose. 

1790  A.  WILSON  Ep.  to  E.  Pic/ten  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  109 
Whiles  a  glass  to  heet  my  gab,  And  snuff  to  smart  my 
girsle. 

1 3.  fig.  A  tender  or  delicate  person.  Obs. 

a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  i.  iv.  (Arb.)  27  Ah  sir,  be  good  to 
hir,  she  is  but  a  gristle,  Ah  sweete  lambe  and  coney.  1501 
LYLY  Endym.  v.  ii.  73  Sam.  We  will  helpe  you  to  find  a 
young  ladie.  Top.  I  love  no  grissels,. .  I  desire  old  matrons. 
1623  MASSINGER  Bondman  I.  ii,  I  am  a  gristle,  and  these 
spider  finders  Will  never  hold  a  sword,  a  1652  BROME  Mad 
Couple  v.  ii.  d653)  G  6  b,  Alas  y'are  but  a  grissell,  Weake 
picking  meat. 

4.  attrib.,  as  f gristle-ring •;  f  gristle-bone 
= sense  2. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  v.  xii.  (1495)  n6  Whan  the 
voys  of  thayer  smyte  to  the  grystil-boon,  there  it  is  gretly 
holpe.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  148  In  be  fore  partie  of 

>e  brest  bere  is  sett  be  canne  of  be  lungis,  ]K  which  is  com- 


w  ...v,  jjujrouii  . .  giupca  ner  gnsueoones,  ana  venim 
droppes  her  sences  drinkes.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Oct.  i  i/i 
Four  other  eighty  thousands  not  yet  reached  manhood  and 
womanhood,  or  gone  beyond  the  gristle  stage. 

tGristled  (gri-s'ld),  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f. 
GRISTLE  sb.  +  -ED  2.]  Formed  into  gristle. 

1633  T.  AUAMS  Exp.  -2nd  Peter  ii.  5  Infants  who  cannot 
speake  or  doe  ill,  whose  flesh  is  but  new  quick'ned  in  the 
wombe,  or  bones  scarce  gristled  out  of  the  wombe. 

Gristly  (grrsli),  a.  Forms  :  a.  4,  7  grystly, 
5  grustlye,  gristeli,  6  -el(l)y,  grisselye,  7 
grissly,  (gristlely),  grisselly,  7-9  grisly,  6- 
gristly.  0.  Sc.  6  girsillie ,  8  girslie.  ff.  GRISTLE 
sb.  +  -yl.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  gristle  ; 
consisting  or  full  of  gristle  ;  cartilaginous. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xii.  (1495)  n6  The  sub- 

staunce  of  the  very  ere  is  grystly.    £1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg. 

&P«reende  of  •"=  l'rote  bolle  is  gristeli  [v.r.  grustlye].   1555 

i    i  jEEMAN  Far<i!'  Faciom  I.  vi.  102  When  thei  haue 

nabeled  of  the  softest  and  gristely  paries  with  their  ticlhe. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  30  His  flesche  was 


GRIT. 

all  girssillie  hot  of  a  trim  taist.  1615  H.  CROOKE  Body  of 
Man  379  A  hard  substance  sometimes  gristlely  .  .  which  in 
some  Creatures,  .is  a  very  gristle.  Ibid.  613  An  vpper  part 
which  is  immoueable  and  bony,  and  a  lower,  which  is  moue- 
able  and  gristly.  1657  EVELYN  Diary  19  Sept.,  Certaine 
grissly  skinns  curiously  jointed,  yet  loose.  1796  MORSE 
Atfit-r.  Geog.  I.  195  On  his  shoulders  arises  a  large  fleshy 
or  grisly  substance.  1797  M.  BAILLIE  Morb.  Anat.  (1807) 
144  The  peritoneeal  covering  of  the  stomach  .  .  has  almost 
a  gristly  hardness.  1805  /.  NICOL  Poems  I.  155  (Jam.)  His 
.  girslie  nose.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  14  The  gristly  parts 
1  have  been  gnawed  off,  as  if  by  dogs.  1884  M.  MACKENZIE 
Dis.  Throat  ty  Nose  II.  176  A  piece  of  gristly  meat  one  inch 
in  length. 

fb.  Having  a  cartilaginous  skeleton,  as  some 
fishes.     (See  CARTILAGINOUS  i  b.)  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  333  Such  fishes  as  wee  called  Car- 
tilagineous  and  gristly.  1607  TOPSELL  Scrfcnts  (1658)  682 
It  [a  serpent]  also  beareth  egges  in  her  place  of  conception 
.  .which  are  there  disposed  in  order,  as  in  other  living  gristly 
creatures. 

2.  Having  a  texture  resembling  that  of  gristle, 
in  toughness,  etc.  * 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  378  The  best  Galbanum..  is  gristly 
and  cleare  withall.  1688  R.  HOLME  Annoury  n.  115/2 
Gristly  seeds  are  thin  skinny  flat  seeds.  1776-96  WITHERING 
Brit,  Plants  (ed.  3)  1.  1  89  Cup  5  leaves  and  5  angles,  gristly. 
1800  Phil.  Trans.  XC,  337  The  gristly  substance  which 
forms  the  bulbs. 

Hence  Gri-stliness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

Gristole,  variant  of  grith-stool  :  see  GRITH  sb.  7. 

Gristy  (gitstl),<z.  dial.  [?f.  GKIST  ^.a  +  .y].] 
Gritty. 

1676  J.  BEAUMONT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  729  A  sort  of  ash- 
colour  d  grisly  Clay.  Ibid.  732  In  the  Courses,  ..betwixt 
the  clifts  I  find  of  these  Plants  growing  up  in  the  grisly  clay. 
1881  /.  oj  W.  Gloss.)  Gristy,  sandy  ;  having  hard  particles. 

tGrisy,  rt.l  Obs*  Also6grizy,grysie,griesy, 
•ie,  gryesy,  8  greecy.  [f.  GRISE  v.  +  -Y1.  In 
quot.  1590  the  reading  grizy  may  be  a  misprint.] 
Horrible  ;  grim  ;  grisly.  Hence  f  Gri-syness. 

1383  WYCLIF  Gen.  xv.  12  Whanne  the  sunne  was  goon 
down,  feer  felle  vpon  Abram,  and  greet  grisynes  [1388 
hidousenesse,  Vulg.  horror}  and  derk  assaileden  hym.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  ii.  vi.  18  The  slouthfull  wave  of  that  great 
griesy  [ed.  1609  griesly]  lake.  Ibid.  n.  xi.  12  That  fourth 
band  ..Was,  as  the  rest,  agrysie  rablement.  Ibid.  in.  xii. 
IQ  A  most  faire  dame,  Led  of  two  grysie  villeins,  th1  one 
Despight,  The  other  cleped  Cruelty.  1590  SIIAKS.  Mids.  N. 
v.  i.  140  (Fo.  i  1623)  This  grizy  [Qos.  1600  grizlyj  beast 
(which  Lyon  night  by  name),  a  1800  Johnie  Scot  m  Child 
Ballads  (1886)  II.  390  Out  they  brought  the  Itilian,  And  a 
greecy  ghost  was  he. 

t  Gri'sy,  a.2  Obs.  Forms  :  6  griesie,  gryesy, 
7  grizie,  grizy.  [app.  f.  GRIS  a.  -f  -Y  1.]  Grey, 
grizzled. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  ix.  25  His  griesie  [ed.  1611  griesly] 
lockes,  long  growen  and  unbound.  Ibid.  in.  i.  67  Earely, 
ere  the  grosse  Earthes  gryesy  shade  Was  all  disperst  out  of 
the  firmament.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  874  His  beard 
grizie  [1638  grizy],  though  not  for  age. 

Grit  (grit),  sbJ-  Forms:  a.  i  greot,  3,  5,  7, 
(9  dial.)  gret,  3-4  greet,  4,  (9  dial.)  greit,  4,  7 
grett,  4-8  grete,  4-9  greet,  (5-7  greete,  7 
griet,  8-9  dial,  grate).  £.  6  grite,  gryt,  7-  grit. 
[OE.  j*0r»OS.£*b4  OHG.^n^  (MHG.  grie^ 
' 


neut.  ;  a  pre-Teut.  root  *ghretid-  :  ghrud-  appears 
in  Lith.  gruzti  to  crush,  pound,  Lettish  grauds 
grain,  OS1.  gruda  clod.  The  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  the  vowel  may  be  due  to  assimilation  to 
GRIT  sb*] 

1.  collect,  sing.  Formerly  :  Sand,  gravel,  small 
stones.  Now:  Minute  particles  of  stone  or  sand, 
as  produced  by  attrition  or  disintegration. 

a.  Beowul/  "3168  Forleton  eorla  xestreon  eorSan  healdan, 
gold  on  greote,  ^aer  hit  nu  $en  lifao  .  .  unnyt.  a  \oooCxd- 
itwn's  Gen.  909  (Gr.)  pu  scealt  greot  elan  bine  Hfdagas. 
a  loooAiidteas  425  (Gr.)Sand  isgeblonden,grund  wi5  greote. 
n  1300  Cursor  M.  9938  (Cott.)  Four  strandes  rinnes  suete 
Thoru  ^at  grauel  and  bat  grett  [other  MSS.  grete].  c  1320 
Sir  Tristr.  2501  He  fond  awele  [sc.  a  well]  ful  gode  Al  white 
it  was,  be  grete.  ?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  121 
With  grete  grayill  and  greete  I  skoure  an  oulde  pane.  1513 
DOUGLAS  /Eneis  xii.  Prol.  55  The  syluer  scalyt  fyschison  the 

S-eit  Ourthwort  cleir  stremis  sprynkland  for  the  heyt.    1639 
.  DANIEL  Ecclus.  xxv.  55  An  Asscent  straw'd  wth  a  slippery 
feet,  a  1650  Dth.  Robin  Hood  100  in  Furnivall  Percy  Folio 
56  There  make  me  a  full  fayre  graue  of  grauell  &  of 
Sreete.     1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  i.  v.  §  30  Small  Griet  and 
ravell  may  choak  a  man.     1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.t  Gref,  fine 
gravel,  sand.    1883  A  Imondbury  4-  Huddersf.  Gloss.,  Greet. 
1887  S.  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Greit. 

£.  1589  RIDER  Eng.-Lat.  Diet.,  Grite,  or  duste  of  stones 
or  mettal,  scobs.  1618  E.  ELTON  Compl.  Sonet.  Sinner 
(1622)  239  Bread  of  deceit  .  .  afterwards  it  turnes  to  grit  and 
grauell  in  his  mouth.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  37 
Though  we  wash  it  never  so  well,  yet  the  grit  cracks  m  our 
teeth.  1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  vi.  62  Take  two  or  three 
Eels,  .  .and  wash  them  from  Grit.  i&q&Florist's  Jrnl.  218 
A  considerable  quantity  of  road  grit.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt. 
Fr.  n.  xv,  The  City  grit  gets  into  the  hair  and  eyes  and  skin. 
H  Used  for  GRIT  sb* 

rti2«s  Ancr.  R.  70  Muche  fol  he  were  be  muhte,  to  his 
owene  bihoue,  hweoer  se  he  wolde,  grinden  greot  o3er  hwete, 
?if  he  grunde  be  greot  &  lefde  pene  hwete.  'Hwete  is 
holi  speche  ',  ase  Seint  Anselme  seiS.  Heo  grint  greot  (?e 
cheofled. 

k*  fiS">  w^h  reference  to  the  unpleasant  or  in- 
jurious qualities  of  grit. 

1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Set.  n.  184  It  gives  you  a 


GRIT 

tck  of  unpleasant  surprise,  a  kind  of  grit,  as  when 
teeth  close  on  a  bit  of  gravel  in  a  dish  of  strawberrk;-,  and 
cream.  1884  J.  S.  UKKWHR  II en.  I '///,  I.  105  The  Vein  li an 
ambassador,  gleeful  as  a  schoolboy  when  he  could  throw 
grit  into  Wolsey's  bread,  was  not  sorry  at  the  opportunity 
of  carrying  him  the  tidings.  1890  Spectator  13  Dec.,  Every 
tax  i-i  a  handful  of  grit  thrown  into  the  machinery  of  in- 
dustrial wealth,  and  impairs  its  productive  powers. 

c.  A  particle  of  sand.     rare. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  314  If  haply  there  doe  arise  a  tern- 
pest . .  they  [bees]  catch  up  some  Jittle  stonie  greet  to  ballaise 
and  poise  themselves  against  the  wind.  1890  ABNEV  Treat. 
Photogr.  (ed.  6)  56  Application  of  acid  may  dissolve  the 
grits  away. 

2.  Coarse  sandstone,  esp.  of  the  kinds  used  for 
millstones  and  grindstones ;  gritstone. 

a.  c  1275  Serving  Christ  67  in  O.  E.  Misc.  92  Me  graueb 
bis  gode  in  greote  and  in  ston.  1391  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees) 
III.  109  In  xvj  petris  de  grete  emp.  pro  j  herthe.  c  1400 
Siege  Jerusalem  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  35/621  With  grete  stones  of 
gret  &  of  gray  marble.  1587  HARRISON  England  in.  ix. 
(1877)  it.  64  These  [whetstones]  also  are  divided  either 
into  the  hard  griet,  as  the  common  that  shoomakers  use,  or 
the  soft  griet  called  hones.  1678  HOBBES  Decani,  x.  123 
The  Stone  of  which  are  made  Milstones,  which  Stone  is 
here  called  Greet.  1731  LOWTHORP  in  Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  I, 
viii.  588  The  Portland  stone  is  of  a  fine  Chalky  Greet,  fit  for 
all  curious  hewn  and  carved  Work.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's 
Diet.  M,  Shale,  Chirts,  Greet,  &c.  do  produce  very  good 
Veins,  and  that  last  very  well  likewise. 

ft,  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  3.  2/1  A  Grit  or  course  free 
Stone.  1784  BELKNAP  Tour  White  Mts.  (1876)  20  Grind- 
stones are  found  at  Fryeburg  and  at  Amariscogin,  of  a  fine 
grit,  and  hard.  1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  222  The  la- 
custrine strata  are  composed  of  gravel,  grit  and  micaceous 
sandstone.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  (1855)  450  The  upper 
beds  consist  of  quartzose  grits.  1874  DAWKINS  Cave  Hunt. 
ii.  25  The  massive  millstone  grit  of  Derbyshire  and  York- 
shire. 1882  GEIKIE  Text  Bk.  Geol.  11.  n.  §  6.  158  By  an 
augmentation  in  the  size  of  the  grains,  a  sandstone  may  be- 
come a  grit,  or  a  pebbly  conglomerate  sandstone. 

f  b.  Applied  by  J.  Hill  to  a  '  genus  *  of  fossils. 

1748  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Fossils  569  Series  III.  Class  IV. 
Order  II.  Genus  I.  Saburrse.  Gritts.  Fossils  found  in 
minute  masses,  forming  together  a  kind  of  powder.  Ibid.t 
The  white  stony  Gritts  ..  consisting  of  pure  Spar. 

3.  Earth,  soil,  mould ;  f  the  ground,  as  under, 
in,  on  the  greet.     Now  Obs.  exc  dial* 

c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  3774  ErSe . .  opnede  vnder  ere  fet ;  Held 
up  neiSer  ston  ne  gret.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16923  Nu  is  be 
croice  grauen  vnder  greit,and  iesus  vnder  stan.  c  1330  Amis 
<$•  Atnil.  1530  Graven  in  grete  so  cold.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
C.  xiv.  23  As  greyn  that  lyth  in  the  greot  and  thorgh  grace, 
atte  laste,  Spryngeth  vp  and  spredeth.  c  1400  Melayne  1252 
Many  a  Sarazene  lay  on  his  bake,  ..  Full  Grisely  gronande 
one  the  grete.  ?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  405  Take 
we  the  body  of  this  sweet,  and  lay  it  low  under  the  greet ! 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  502  The  blacke  mould  or  grit. 
a  172*  LISLE  Hnsb.  (1752)  6  The  side  lands  in  the  hill 
country  are  always  the  poorest,  because  the  good  grete,  or 
mold,  is  washed  down  by  the  rain.  1813  [see  6  below]. 
1880  E.  Cornwall  Gloss.,  Greet,  earth,  soil. 

4.  The  grain  or  texture  of  a  stone,  in  respect  of 
fineness,  coarseness,  etc. 

1529  RASTELL  Pastyme,  Hist.  Brit.  (1811)  105  These 
stonis  at  Stonehenge  be  all  of  one  gryt,  without  chaunge  of 
colour,  or  vayne.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  588  In  this 
kind  there  be  of  a  more  free  and  softer  grit.  1662  R. 
MATHEW  Unl.  Alc/t.  Ixxxix.  154  Let  not  the  sand  be  either 
too  sharp  or  too  fine,  but  of  a  middle  greet.  1694  S.  FOLEY 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  171  Of  a  whitish  Free-stone  colour, 
but  a  finer  closer  gret.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water 
40  The  Grit  or  Grain  of  it  greatly  resembled  that  of  a  Mill- 
stone. x8n  G.  S.  KEITH  Agric.  Surv.  Aberd.  56  (Jam.) 
When  they  mean  to  split  it,  they  begin  by  drawing  a  straight 
line  along  the  stone  in  the  direction  of  its  grete.  a  1833 
RICKMAN  Archit.  App.  (1848)  u  The  ancient  door  is.  .of.  .a 
dark  red  sandstone  of  a  strong  grit. 

fig.  c  1630  RISDON  Surv.  Devon  §  114  (1810)  118  There  . . 
lived  in  this  parish  one  Stone,  who  was  of  so  hard  a  greete, 
that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

5.  colloq.\  orig.  U.S.  slang.   Firmness  or  solidity 
of  character;  indomitable  spirit  or  pluck;  stamina. 
To  be  dear,  hard  (etc.),  grit*,    to  have  genuine 
spirit  or  pluck.     To  be  the  grit :  to  be  the  *  right 
sort ',  the  genuine  *  article '. 

1815  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  386  Proper  fellow  he 
was  too ;  'cute  enough,  I  tell  you — sharp  as  a  razor — clear 
grit.  1843  HALIBURTON  Attache1  II.  i.  13  If  he  hadn't 
a  had  the  clear  grit  in  him,  and  showed  his  teeth  and 
claws.  1861 -a  THACKERAY  Adv.  Philip  xxx.\t  If  you  were  a 
chip  of  the  old  block  you  would  be  just  what  he  called  '  the 
grit'.  1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Howe  (\%%$  1.322  His  main 
deficiency  was  a  lack  of  grit.  1873-4  DIXON  Two  Queens 
III.  xiu.  ii.  12  John  Fisher,  .had  not  Tost  his  northern  grit  and 
twang.  1880  Daily  Tel.  7  Oct.,  Our  English  lads  are  hard 
grit.  1892  Times  23  Apr.  7/1  Every  appointment  of  the  kind 
must  be  based  wholly  upon  fitness  and  grit. 

b.  In  Canadian  politics,  a  Radical  or  Liberal. 
Formerly  clear  grit. 

1884  Fortn.  Rev.  May  592  There  arose  up  [in  Canada]  a 
political  party  of  a  Radical  persuasion,  who  were  called 
Clear-Grits,  and  the  Clear -Grits  declared  for  the  secularisa- 
tion of  the  Clergy  Reserves.  1887  GOLDWIN  SMITH  in  Con- 
temp.  Rev.  July  15  The  names ( Tory '  and  '  Grit ',  bjj  which 
they  call  each  other,  therefore,  being  free  from  meaning,  are 
really  more  appropriate  than  Conservative  and  Liberal,  by 
which  they  call  themselves.  Ibid.^  Their  leaders  are  more 
ready  to  accept  baronetcies  and  knighthoods  than  the  leaders 
of  the  Grits. 

6.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  grit-ashlar,   -country^ 
-getter ;  grit-berry,  a  name  for  the  genus  Comaro- 
staphylis  (Jl"reas.  Bot.   1866)  ;    grit-board  dial., 
the  earth-board  of  a  plough  ;  grit-emery,  coarse 
emery;  grit-rock  =  GRITSTONE. 
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i8ss  Cornwall  (186:!)  77  The  'best  blue  tine  granite,  or 
•grit-ashlar,  for  building  sea-walls'.  1813  T.  DAVIS  A^ri, . 
Wilts  263  *Grate  board,  or  bread  Board—  The  mould  or 
earth-board  of  a  plough  which  turns  the  furrow ;  earth  being 
frequently  called  grate.  1880  K.  Cornwall  Gloss.,  Creel- 
board,  the  earth-board  of  a  plough.  1878  DAVIS  J4  LEES 
West  Yorksh.  \.  i.  14  The  deep  valleys  in  thu 
country  usually  have  a  stream  at  the  bottom.  1884  F.  J. 
BRITTEN  Watch  <y  Clockm.  101  *Grit  or  corn  Emery  used 
for  sharpening  cutting  burnishers.  1854  Illustr.  Land. 
News  5  Aug.  118  Occupations  of  the  people,  ..  *Grit- 
getter.  1838  Pinny  Cycl.  XI.  439/2  In  the  Carpathian 
mountains  and  in  the  Alps  *gril-rocks  with  abundance  of 
fucif- --'-  J--  --——•--• 


stone,  supported  by  brick-work. 

Grit  (grit),  sb*  Now  only//,  and  dial.  Forms  : 
o.  sing,  (rare)  i  grytt,  7  gritt,  8  grit.  pi.  i  grytta, 
gretta,  3  genitive  gruttene,  7  gritts,  7-  grits. 
/3.  //.  7  gurts,  gert  (see  GIRT-BREW),  9  girts, 
•y.  //.  6-  greats,  (7  greyts,  7-8  greets).  [OE. 
grytt(e  str.  and  wk.  fern.,  usually  in  pi.  grytta(n  = 
MLG.,  Du.  grutte  fern.,  OHG.  gruzzi  (MHG., 
G.grutze) :— OTeut.  type  *grutjA,  grutjon-,  f.  Teut. 
root  *greut-,  graul-,  £>"»/•,  whence  also  GROATS 
(a  synonym,  usually  regarded  as  a  mere  variant, 
of  this  word),  and  GRIT  rf.l 

This  and  the  preceding  sb.  seem  to  have  mutually  in- 
fluenced each  other  in  form,  whence  the  \  forms  here  and 
the  ft  forms  of  GRIT  sb.1] 
•  fl.  Bran,  chaff,  mill-dust.  Ola. 

a  700  E  final  Gloss.  823  Pullis,  grytt.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Class. 
in  Wr.-Wulcker  141/20  Apludes  uel  cantabra,  hwaete  gryttan. 
c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  220  pam  mannum  sceal  man  sellan 
. .  niwe  beren  mela  o58e  grytta.  a  noo  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  330/33  Furfures,  gretta.  xi..  Voc.  ibid.  505/13 
Polling,  gryttes.  a  1*15  Ancr.  R.  186  pis  is  Godes  neste, 
pet  him  is  muchele  leouere  ben  bet  tu  etc  gruttene  bread, 
oSer  werie  herde  here. 

2.  Oats  that  have  been  husked  but  not  ground 
(or  only  coarsely)  ;  coarse  oatmeal. 

This  is  the  general  use  of  the  word,  but  its  application 
varies  and  has  varied  in  Eng.  dialects ;  in  America  it  is 
applied  to  other  kinds  of  grain.  (See  quots.) 

1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  457  Otemeale  Greyts. 
1589  COGAN  Haven  Health  vii.  (1636)  31  Of  the  greats  or 
groats,  .boiled  in  water  with  salt,  they  make  a  kind  of  meat. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  559  In  Gaule  ..  they  have  a  kind  of 
fourmentie  corn  or  gurts ..  named  in  their  language  Brance. 
1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housew.  n.  viii.  (1668)  178  The  Greets 
or  full  Kernels  will  separate  from  the  smaller  oatmeal. 
aiMi  FULLER  Worthies,  Line.  n.  (1662)  153  Gruel.,  is 
wholsome  Spoon-meat,  , .  Water  is  the  Matter,  Grits  the 
Form  thereof.  1686  PLOT  Stajffordsh.  205  They  are  much 
smaller,  without  husk,  and  are  indeed  perfect  gritts  naturally, 
requiring  no  Mill  to  make  them  into  Oatemeal.  1725  BRAD- 
LEV Fam.Dict.s.v.  Oat  meal,  The  bigger  kind  of  Oat-Meal, 
which  is  call'd  Greets,  or  Corn  Oat-Meal.  1750  W.  ELLIS 
Country  Housewife  206  Whole  greets  boiled  in  water  till 
they  hurst,  and  then  mixt  with  butter.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE 
Cookery  xxi.  335  Grits  [1747  (ed.  i)  grotes]  once  cut  does 
better  than  oatmeal.  iSiz  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond.  Disp.  (1818) 
68  GrueU,  or  decoctions  of  grits  or  of  oatmeal,  are  excellent 
demulcents.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Girts,  oatmeal.  Var.  dial. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Grits  (Milling),  cracked 
fragments  of  wheat  smaller  than  groats.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
s.  v.,  In  America,  fine  hominy  is  called  grits,  and  wheat 
prepared  in  the  same  way  is  likewise  so  designated. 

3.  attrib.,  as  grit-gruel.    See  also  GIRT-BREW. 
1844  T.  WEBSTER  Enycl.  Dam.  Econ.  733  In  the  case  of 

grits,  this  cuticle  is  entirely  kept  back,  which  accounts  for 
the  smoothness,  as  it  is  termed,  of  grit-gruel. 

Grit  (grit),  s&.Z  (Only  in  diets. :  see  also  GRTFP.) 
[?  Repr.  OE.  grytte  spider,  which  is  found  once  as 
a  gloss  on  gongeweafre  (Vulgate  aranea)  in  Vesp. 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  9.]  A  kind  of  crab. 

1598  FLORIO,  Pagitro,  a  kind  of  creuis  or  crafish  called 
a  grit,  a  grampel],  or  a  punger.  1658  PHILLIPS,  A  Grit,  a 
kinde  of  fish,  otherwise  called  a  Grample  fish.  1721  in 
BAILEY.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Grit,  the  sea-crab.  Line. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Gritt, ,'an  east-country  term 
for  the  sea-crab. 

Grit  (grit),  v.    [f.  GRIT  rf.i] 

1.  intr.    To  produce  a  grating  sound  snch  as  is 
caused  by  the  crushing  of  grit ;  to  move  with  snch 
a  grating  noise. 

1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  xxx,  The  sanded  floor  that  grits 
beneath  the  tread.  1810  Splendid  Follies  I.  191  The  wheel 

fritted  slowly  along.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  (1859)  343 
everal  gigs  and  carriages  of  various  descriptions  gritted 
past  us  through  the  deep  sand  of  the  unpaved  thoroughfares. 
1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Grit,  to  squeak  or  grunt.  Somerset. 
1851  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  I.  216  A  burnt  stick  that  goes 
gritting,  Grit,  gritting  o'er  the  canvas.  1859  MRS.  GASKELL 
Round  Sofa  250  He  pulled  a  face  as  if  he  had  heard  a  slate- 
pencil  gritting  against  a  slate. 

2.  trans.  To  cover  with  grit  or  sand. 


[see  GRITTED///,  a.}.    1899  Blaekw.  Mag^.  Feb.  421/2 

"  j;un  all 
erection. 


His  hands  and  gun  all  sand  gritted  with  his  labour  of  wall 


3.  To  cause  to  make  a  grating  or  '  gritty'  sound. 
1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Guidi  W.  131  Murmurously 

the  ebbing  waters  grit  The  little  pebbles. 

4.  To  grind  or  grate  (the  teeth). 

1848  LOWELL  Fable  for  Critics  Poet.  Wks.  1890  III.  30 
Just  conceive  how  much  harder  your  teeth  you'd  have 

fitted.      1887  F.  R.  STOCKTON  Borrowed  Month  etc.  27, 
gritted  my  teeth  as  I  thought  what  a  despicable  thing  it 
would  be. 

Hence  Grrtted,  Gritting^//,  adjs. 
1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xviii.  (1859)  504  Thundering 
them  down  again  against  the  flint-hard  coral  spikes,  with  a 


GRITH. 

loud  gritting  rumble.  1842  TENNYSON  Will  Waterproof -^i 
When  ..  thou  shall  cease  To  pace  the  gritted  flo«i  iByy 
Outtng(\J.S.)  XXX.  4*2/1  The  gritted  t.i.-th,  and  U,,  i,  „  TV, 
of  the  body,  show  what  power  this  play.:!  !, 

shut. 

Grit,  obs.  form  of  GKITH  ;  Sc.  f.  GREAT. 

Grite,  ot*.  form  of  GEIT  j£.i ;  Sc.  f.  Guf  \  i 

Grith  (grih),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms:  a.  1-4 
ff*i]>,  3  «ryp>  «ryt,  Orm.  grif>J>,  4  grit,  gryht, 
grid,  4-5  gryth,  4-7  grithe,  (5  grythe,  greth, 
gryethe,  gryght(e),  3-grith.  0.  Sc.  and  north. 
4-6,  9  gyrth,  4-9  girth,  (5  girthe,  6  gyrthe, 
gyrtht).  [OE.  gr$t  a.  ON.  griQ  neut,  orij;. 
domicile,  home;  in  pi.,  truce,  peace,  pardon; 
hence,  sanctuary,  asylum.] 

1 1.  Guaranteed  security ;  protection,  defence ;  safe 
conduct.  Obs. 

c  looo  Laws  ofCnut  i.  c.  2  §  i  in  Schmid  Gesetze  250  >Elc 
cirice  is  mid  nhte  on  Cristes  agenum  griSe,  and  a:lc  cristen- 
man  ah  micele  bearfe.ba't  he  on  bam  grifle  micele  ma:3e 
wite,  forpam  Godes  gri5  is  ealra  gn5a  selost  to  geearnianuc 


pat  he-self  ai  be  pe  with.  ^1330  R.  HKUNNE  Chron.  (1810) 
34  Erles  &  barons  pat  wer  in  £e  land,  So  wele  were  \m 
chastised,  alle  com  tille  his  grith.  c  1350  Will,  Palerne 
3899  Defende  we  vs  dou^tili  or  we  deijen  sone ;  bcr  go|» 
non  ober  grib,  it  geine|>  nou;t  to  flene.  ^14*5  WYNTOUN 
Cron.  vu.  Pro).  27  Than  suld  I..wyn,  till  succoure  me  fra 
blame,  The  gyrth  of  excusatyowne.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xvii. 
150  To  come  and  goo  I  graunte  yow  grith.  £1450  MYR 


1568  in  Bannatyne  MS.  (Hunter.  Club)  59  Sen  that  fra  God 
your  grace  cummis  all,  Fra  your  regrait  ye  gif  him  girth. 
a  1650  Flodden  Field  266  in  Furnivall  Percy  Folio  I.  330 
There  shold  neither  be  grith  nor  grace,  but  on  a  boughe  he 
shold  be  hanged. 

2.  spec,  in  O.E.  Law.  Security,  peace,  or  protec- 
tion guaranteed  under  particular  limitations  of  time 

j  or  place;  as  CHURCH-GRITH  (OE.  cinc-gritf) ,  security 
within  the  precincts  of  a  church ;  HAND-GBITH  (OE. 
hand-grity,  protection  under  the  king's  hand ; 
after  the  OE.  period  used  without  qualification  = 
church-grith  (occas.  kirkes  gritK],  sanctuary.  To 
take  grith  :  to  take  sanctuary ;  hence  gen.,  to  take 
refuge  or  shelter. 

a  1000,  c  iaoj  [see  CHURCH-GRITH].  c  xooo  Laws  ofMtkel- 
red  viii.  c.  i  in  Schmid  Gesetze  242  gif  aefre  aenig  man.. 
Godes  ciric-griS  swa  abrece  Sset  he  binnon  ciric-wa^um  man- 
sla^a  weorSe.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  174  UnderstondeS..tet  50 
beoo  ivlowen  to  chirche  griSe :  uor  nis  non  of  ou  bet  nes 
sume  chere  Godes  (>eof.  a  1300  Kirkes  grith  [see  CHURCH- 
CRITH].  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  n.  44  He  mysdid  thar  gretly, 
but  wer,  That  gave  na  gyrth  to  the  Awter.  £-1470  HENRY 
Wallace  vu.  1047  Thai.  .To  the  kyrk  rane,  wend  gyrth  for 
till  haiff  tayne.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxvin.  (1482) 
238  A  Breton  murthred  a  good  wedowe  . .  and  after  this  he 
toke  the  grith  \ed.  1520  gyrthe]  of  holy  chirche.  1519  Sane- 
tuar.  Dunelm.  (Surtees)  86,  I  aske  gyrth  for  Godsake  and 
Saint  Cuthbert's.  1540  Cottipl.  Scot.  xiv.  118  Thai  gart  pau- 
sanias  seruitur  pas  to  the  tempil  to  tak  gyrtht  and  protectione, 
asdoisanetresgressour.  1603  STOW  Snrv.xxxiv.  310,  5  of  his 
fellowship,  .took  him  [a  souldier  prisoner]  from  the  Officer, 
brought  him  into  sanctuary,  at  the  west  dore  of  S.  Martins 
church,  and  tooke  grithe  of  that  place.  1828  SCOTT  f.  M. 
Perth  x,  Three  or  four  men.  .came  this  morning  before  day- 
light to  ask  the  privilege  of  girth  and  sanctuary.  1872  E.  W. 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  178  The  Grith  that  ranked  next  after 
that  which  was  given  'from  the  king's  own  hand'  was  'the 
grith  which  the  ealderman  and  king's  reeve  give  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  Five-Burghs '.  1892  Edin.  Rev.  July  223 
Charles  availing  himself  of  the  law  of  grith  or  sanctuary, 
went  down  to  Holyrood. 

3.  concr.  A  place  of  protection;   a   sanctuary, 
asylum. 

Some  of  the  earlier  examples  may  belong  to  sense  i. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1778  pe  bestes  ran  pan  to  monetains  . . 
Wellwent  pai  to  bar  haue  grith.  Ibid.  8829  pis  tre  J>ai  tok 
ban  o  cipres,  and  did  in  \\irscip  and  in  pes,  in  Jmt  hali 
temple  grith.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  47  Ridin.. Throw 
Ross,  rycht  to  the  gyrth  off  Tayne.  c  1460  Tmuneley  Myst. 
xx.  320  The  house  that  he  gose  to  grith,  ye  shall  folow 
and  go  hym  with.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis  n.  xiL  4  At  the 
porchis  or  closter  of  Juno,  Than  all  hot  waist,  thocht  it 
was  girth  [L.  asylo\  stude  . .  wardanes  tway.  i«6  II EL- 
LENDEN  Cron.  Scotl.  (1821)  II.  310  Quhiterne,  quhare  ane 
girth  is  dedicat  in  the  honour  of  Sanct  Mirianc.  11557 
Diurn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  13  The  saidis  seruandis 
wer  tane  furth  of  the  girth  of  Torphichin.  1567  Gnde  fy 
Godlie  Ball.  (S.  T.  S.)  108  Thy  gyrth  is  set  in  sicker  place, 
For  he  sail  saif  the  mychtfulHe.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  ix.  219  Vinice,  the  commoune  girth  of  al 
strangeris.  1609  SKENE  Keg.  Maj.^  Stat.  Robt.  //,  49  He 
sail  make  secuntie  to  the  -Schiref,  anent  that  crime,  before 
he  pas  furth  of  the  immunitie,  or  girth,  to  the  quhilk  he  did 
fiie.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scotl.  in  1772,  251  The  precinct 
of  these  tombs . .  enjoyed  the  privileges  ola  Girth  or  Sanctuary. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  iv,  So  they  are  safe  in  girth  and 
sanctuary. 

1 4.  Peace  (in  the  general  sense).  Often  collocated 
inOE.  and  early  ME.  with  Jrithy  in  later  ME.  with 
peace.  Obs. 

c  1000  Battle  ofMaldon  35  (Gr.)  We  willaS  wi5  bam  golde 
griS  fsestnian.  u..  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1002  (Laud  MS.)  He 
pa  baes  cynges  worde  &  his  witena  griS  wjS  hi  jessette.  /bid. 
an.  101 1  ponne  nam  man  griS,  and  fri<5  wi5  hi.  Ibid.  an.  1048 
And  seal  se  cyng  Godes  grio  and  his  fulne  freondscipe  on 
as^Sre  healfe.  ^1x75  Lamb.  Horn.  45  GriS  on  eor5e,  and 
gnS  on  hefene,  and  griS  bitwenen  uwilc  cristene  monne. 
Ibid.  79  lerusalem  bitacned  gribes  sih]>e.  c  1200  ORMIN  3519 
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GROAN. 


a  r6«o  J.  Armstrong's  Last  Good*!,  xx.  in  Child  Ballads 
(1880)  III.  369  But  little  Musgrave,  that  was  his  foot-page, 
With  his  bonny  grissell  got  away  untain.  Ibid,  xxiii,  Thou 
are  welcome  home,  my  bonny  grisel  !  Full  oft  thou  hast 
fed  at  the  corn  and  hay.  1765  Treat.  Dom.  Pigeons  54 
Blacks,  black-grisles,  black-splash 'd,  yellows,  whites,  duns. 

3.  Grey  hair;  a  sprinkling  of  grey  hairs. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tti-el.  .\~.  \:  i.  i6S  O  thou  dissembling  Cub : 
what  wilt  thou  be  When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on 
thy  case?  1810  Splendid  Follies  I.  17  A  broad  frizzed 
toupee,  well  powdered  to  conceal  the  grizzles  that  occasion- 
ally peeped  over  her  scarified  cheek.  1851  MAVNE  REID 
Scalp  Hunt,  xxiii.  These  parts  [head  and  neck]  were  covered 
with  a  dirty  grizzle  of  mixed  hues. 
b.  A  grey  wig. 

iTSS  Connoisseur  No.  65  r  9  His  very  grizzle  is  scarce 
orthodox.  1756  Ibid.  No.  105  F  2  Pudding-sleeves,  starched 
bands,  and  feather-top  grizzles.  1766  ANSTEY  Balk  Guide 
x\.  127  Emerg'd  from  his  Grizzle,  th'  unfortunate  Sprig 
Seems  as  if  he  was  hunting  all  Night  for  his  Wig.  1816 
SCOTT  Antiq.  xvii,  Sir  Arthur's  ramifies  being  the  positive, 
his  own  bob-wig  the  comparative,  and  the  overwhelming 
grizzle  of  the  worthy  clergyman  figuring  as  the  superlative. 

4.  Grey  colour  ;   the  colour  grey.      •}•  Formerly 
also :  Light  roan. 

1611  MARKHAM  Countr.  Content,  i.  xix.  (1640)  105  Your 
Henne  . .  most  be  of  a  right  plume,  as  gray,  grissel,  speckl, 
or  yellowish,  black  or  brown  is  not  amisse.  1706  in  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  Grissel,  a  light  Rount,  or  light  Flesh-Colour  in 
Horses.  1893  LVDEKKER  Horns  q  Hoofs  126  The  legs  are 
dark  brown  in  front,  and  paler  behind,  with  a  whitish  grizzle 
pervading  their  whole  extent. 

6.  A  second-class  stock  brick.  (So  called  from 
its  colour ;  c£  grey  stock,  GREY  a.  8.) 

1843  Meek.  Mag.  XXXIX.  192  The  grizzles  obtained  a 
price  midway  between  the  two  last  named  [stocks  and  places). 
i86£  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Sept.  11/1  Here  you  may  see  a 
'  grizzle '  and  a  '  malm-brick  '.  1879  ffotts  Build.  Construct. 
ill.  105  Grizzle  and  Place  bricks  are  underbumt.  They  are 
very  weak. 

Grizzle  (gri-z'l),  sb?  [f.  GRIZZLE  p.2]  One 
who  grizzles  or  frets. 

1893  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Outlaw  ff  Lawmaker  III.  102  Lady 
Waveryng,  however,  was  not  a  woman  to  fret  vainly  over  the 
inevitable.  Lord  Waveryng  was  far  more  of  a  '  grizzle '. 

Grizzle  (gri-z'l),  o.1  [f.  GRIZZLE  a.  or  back- 
formation  from  GRIZZLED  a.] 

L  trans.  To  render  grey  or  grey-haired. 

1740  SOMERVILLE  Hobbinol  it.  218  He  spur'd  his  sober 
Steed,  grizled  with  Age,  And  venerably  dull.  iSza  BYRON 
Weruer  IIL  iv.  153  The  grey  Begins  to  grizzle  the  black 
hair  of  night.  i8n  SCOTT  Nigel  xxii,  The  colour  with 
which  time  had  begun  to  grizzle  her  tresses.  1827  CLARE 
Skepk.  Col.  4  Night  Hastens  to.  -grizzle  o'er  the  chilly  sky. 

2.  intr.  To  become  grey  or  grey-haired. 

1875  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  II.  151,  I  suppose  yon  are  a 
gray  old  boy  by  this  tune.  I  am  just  beginning  to  grizzle 
with  the  first  boar-frost.  1894  Athetueum  24  Nov.  705/1 
[A  Chinese  sonneteer  will  allude]  to  the  crow's-feet  of  wisdom 
around  the  first  sonneteer's  own  eyes  and  the  poetical 
grizzling  of  his  own  pigtail. 

Grizzle  Cgri-zl),  »-2 

L  intr.  To  show  the  teeth;  to  grin  or  laugh, 
esp.  mockingly. 

1746  Exmeor  Scolding  58  (E.  D.  S.)  Tamzen  and  Thee  be 
olweys  . .  stivering  or  grizzling,  tacking  or  busking.  Ibid. 
Gloss.,  To  Grizzle,  to  grin,  or  smile  with  a  sort  of  Sneer. 
1837  MRS.  PALMER  Devon.  Dial.  14  The  ould  man  grizzled  : 
No  sore,  lovy,  zed  he,  I  ne'er  had  the  leastest  inkling  for 
such  a  thing.  1880  W '.  Cornwall  Gloss,  s-v.,  *  What's  the  g*eat 
bufilehead  grizzling  at  ? '  *  He  grizzled  at  me  ;  he  was  as 
vexed  as  fire '. 

2.  To  fret,  sulk ;  to  cry  in  a  whining  or  whim- 
pering fashion.  Hence  Grrzzling  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

184*  Catnack  BoMad\n  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Apr.  (1809'  2/2  Use- 
less is  our  grumbling,  our  grizzling,  or  mumbling.  1867  E. 
YATES  Forlorn  Hope  mix.  302, 1  went  abroad,  and  remained 
grizzling  and  feeding  on  my  own  heart  for  months.  x87a  Miss 
BRADDOS  To  Bitter  End  I.  m.  264  '  If  the  locket's  lost,  it's 
lost ',  and  there's  no  use  in  grizzling  about  it.  1887  Kentish 
Gloa.%.i^  She's  such  a  grizzling  woman.  1889 '  ROLF  BOL- 
DREWOOD'  Robbery  under  Arms  xxxiii,  He'd  sit  grizzling 
and  gnjJcing  by  himself  all  day  long.  No  getting  a  word 
oat  of  him. 

Grizzled  'gri'z'Id),  a.  Also  5  grecelled, 
griseld.  6-7  gryseld(e,  '6  greistled,  7  grisseld, 
grizeld,  8  grizled  ,  6-9  grisled.  [f-  GRIZZLE  a. 
+  -ED  2.  Cf.  ob*.  F.  griselle  (Palsgr.),  on  which 
the  Eng.  word  might  have  been  directly  formed, 
but  evidence  is  wanting.] 

L  Grey,  grizzly ;  now  used  almost  exclusively  of 
hair.  Also  (now  dial.},  roan-coloured. 

1458  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  II.  216  A  lytill  grecelled  nage. 
1485  fnv.  in  Rifon  Ch.  Acts  (Surtees)  372  Equus  griseld. 
1530  PALSGR.  314/1  Graye  or  gryselde,  griselle.  1595 
Nottingham  Rrc.  IV.  64  Et  quarta  est  colons  grey  gretst- 
led,  1607  TOFSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  103  Cats  are  of  diners 
colours,  but  for  the  most  part  eryseld.  like  to  congealed  yse. 
1608  SHAKS.  Per.  in.  ProL  47  The  grisled  North  Disgorges 
such  a  tempest  forth.  1611  BIBLE  Zech.  vL  3  In  the  third 
charet  white  horses  and  in  the  fourth  charet  grisled  and  bay 
hones.  i«6o  Trial  Regie,  (1679)  273  The  other  had  a  grey 
grisled  periwig  hung  down  very  low.  1738  YOUNG  Love 
Fame  v.  (1757)  137  Her  grizzled  locks  assume  a  smirking 
grace.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  iv,  His  grisled  beard  and 
matted  hair.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Skop  lii.  Such  hair  as 
he  had,  was  of  a  grizzled  black.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta 
(1890)  312  Ethelberta.. entering  the  nave  began  to  inspect 
the  sallow  monuments  which  lined  the  grizzled  pile. 
b.  Grizzled  sandpiper,  skipper  :  see  the  sbs. 

2.  Having  grey  hair. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  *  Ct.  ill.  xiii.  17  To  the  Boy  Casar 

send  this  grizled  head.      s8>8  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxviii, 
VOL.  IV. 


Torquil  of  the  Oak,  a  grizzled  giant.  1877  BLACK  Green 
Past.  \\.  (1878)  86  The  only  occupant  of  the  yard  was  a 
grizzled  and  feeble  old  man.  1886  J.  R.  REES  Pleas.  Bk.- 
\Vornt  i.  22  With  his  serious  old  grizzled  face  he  appears 
at  the  office. 

t  Gri'zzlish,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  GRIZZLE  a. 
+  -ISH.]  Greyish. 

1680  Loud,  Gaz.  No.  1529/4  A  young  Fox  Hound  Bitch, 
White,  with  one  Grizlish  broad  spot  on  her  left  Shoulder. 

Grizzly  (gri-zli),  a.  and  jA.i  Forms :  6  ? 
gristelly,  7-9  grisly,  7  greisly,  grisly,  8 
griegly,  9  gresley,  gristly,  grizzlie,  8-  grizzly, 
[f.  GRIZZLE  a.  +  T.] 

A.  adj.  Grey ;  greyish ;  grey-haired  ;  grizzled. 
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1694  J.  Wooo'in  Collect,  ycy.  (1729)  IV.  n.  109  We  .  .  came 
to  an  Anchor  in  eleven  Fathom  \\  ater  greisly  Sand.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  ,'iSn)  VIII.  xli.  158  Her  matted 
griesly  hair.  1770  G.  WHITE  Selbome  xxviii.  79  The  colour 
was  a  grizzly  black.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III. 
184  The  colour  of  the  body  is  grizly,  and  beset  with  bristles. 
1840  DICKENS  Bam.  R.  i,  He  had  a  grizzly  jagged  beard  of 
some  three  weeks'  date.  1843  LANDOR  Imag.  COKV.  Wks.  1  846 
II.  213  A  middle-aged  gentleman,  tall,  round-shouldered, 
and.  .somewhat  grizzly.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  274 
Rojate,  the  next  town,..  grim  and  grizzly,,  .looked  drearier. 
1868  Miss  YOSGE  Cameos  I.  i.  10  He  was  an  old  grizzly 
I  warrior. 

b.  Grizzly  bear:  a  large  and  ferocious  bear, 
Unus  horribilis,  peculiar  to  the  mountainous 
districts  of  western  North  America. 

1807  P.  GASS  jfml.  221  The  bears  from  which  they  get 
these  skins  are  a  harmless  kind,  and  not  so  bold  and  ferocious 
as  the  grizly  and  brown  bear.    1859  MARCV  Prairie  Trav. 
vii.  247  The  grizzly  bear  is  assuredly  the  monarch  of  the 
American  forests. 

C.  Grizzly  king,  queen  :  the  names  of  artificial 
flies  for  angling. 

1894  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIV.  227/1  Bass  flies  of  proved  merit 
include  the  bob  white,  grizzly  queen,  grizzly  king. 
Hence  Grl'xzliness.  rare  —  1. 

1654  GAVTON  Pleas.  Notes  HI.  xi.  152  The  Don  .  .  like  an 
Ape.  .shews  himselfe  to  be  descended  from  Hercules  by  the 
melan-pygitie  (that  is,  the  grizlinesse)  of  his  posteriours. 
B.  sb.  The  grizzly  bear. 

1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  in.  App.  7  North  Mexico 
produces  elk,  deer,  buffalo,  cabrie,  the  gresley,  black  bear, 
and  wild  horses.    1859  J-  G.  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  I.  400  The 
Grizzly,  or  '  Ephraim  '  as  the  creature  is  familiarly  termed 
by  the  hunters.     1879  Miss  BIRD  Lady's  Life  Rocky  Mts. 
iS  A  man.  .asked  me  if  I  were  the  English  tourist  who  had 
1  happened  on  '  a  '  grizzlie  '  yesterday. 

Grizzly  (gri'zli),  sb*  Mining.  U.S.  A  grat- 
ing of  parallel  iron  bars  with  interstices  between 
to  allow  the  finer  material  to  fall  into  the  sluices 
below  while  the  larger  stones  are  screened  off. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $  Mining  56  The  dtbris  .  . 
is  again  caught  up,  the  bowlders  precipitated  over  a  '  grizzly' 
into  the  canon  below  [etc].  1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  746/1. 
1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Glass.,  Grizzly,  Pac[ific  Coast],  a 
grating  to  catch  and  throw  out  large  stones  from  sluices. 

Grizzly,  variant  of  GRISLY  a. 

tGro.  Obs.  Also  3-4  gra.  [Properly  the 
neut  of  an  adj..  ad.  ON.  grd-r  :  see  GREY  a.] 

L  A  kind  of  fnr.     [Cf.  MHG.  grd.'] 

c  1*30  Hali  Meid.  43  As  ewel  vnder  grei  as  under  grene  and 
gra-  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  v.  26  Glad  under  gore  in  gro 
ant  in  grys.  c  13*5  Metr.  Horn.  42  Es  he  nan  of  tha  That  er 
cled  in  gren  and  gra.  £1460  Launfal  237  Har  manteles 
wer  of  grene  felwet  .  .  Ipelvred  with  grys  and  gro. 

2.  An  evil  spirit.     [Cf.  ON.  grd-r  =  spiteful.] 

a  IMJ  SI-  Marker.  6  Ant  tu,  gnsliche  gra  .  .  bi  mihte 
schal  unmnchelin.  a  iai$  Juliana  53  Heo  .  .  of  bat  grisliche 
gra  weren  a-grisen  swioe. 

Groan  (gr»°n),  sb.  Forms:  4-7  grone,  (4 
gron,  7  groane),  7-  groan.  P.  Sc.  4-8  grane, 
(5  grayne).  [f.  GROAN  ».]  An  act  of  groan- 
ing; a  low  vocal  murmur,  emitted  involuntarily 
under  pressure  of  pain  or  distress,  or  produced  in 
voluntary  simulation  as  an  expression  of  strong 
disapprobation. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3731  Wit  HS  gaue  ysaac  a  grane  \Gott., 
Trin.  grone].   c  1315  Body  %  Soul'm  Map's  Poems  (Camden) 
343/1  As  thing  al  seek  hit  jaf  a  gron.     1375  BARBOCR  Bruce 
xiii.  35  Men  herd  nocht  ellis  hot  granp  &  dynlis.    c  1410 
Anturs  ofArtk.  620  (Thornton  MS.)  Scho  grete  one  dame    \ 
Gaynour,  with  granes  so  grylle.   c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vn.    \ 
459  The  peple  .  .  Rewmyd  in  reuth-with  mony  grj-sly  grayne.    I 
1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvi.  24  Thay  gyrnd  with  hiddouss 
grants.    1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxv.  (1887)  128  The 
pitifull  grones,  the  lamentable  shrikes.    1591  SHAKS.  Ven. 
Ad.  377  Loues  deep  grones  I  neuer  shall  regard.     1615 


Ad.  377  Loues  deep  grones  I  neuer  shall  regar.     1615 
.  SANDYS  Trav.  ji  There  was  heard  a  great  lamentation, 
accompanied  with  grones  and  skreeches.     1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  in.  353  Often  he  turns  his  Eyes,  and,  with  a 
Groan,  Surveys  the  pleasing   Kingdoms,  once  his  own. 
38  WESLEY  Psalms  vt.   iv,  Weary  of  my  unanswer'd 
roans,  .  .  I  languish  for  Relief.     1796  MACNEILL  Woes  of 
ar  i.  74  '  Wha  this  rudely  wakes  the  sleeping  ?  '  Cried  a 
wi'  angry  grane.    18*8  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xx,  A  low 
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went  through  the  assembly.  1846  LUNDIK.  Mission. 
ife  Samoa  xviii.  113  Groans  of  woe  and  tears  ofpenitence 
were  all  around.  1871  DARWIN  Emotions  xii.  285  The  North 
American  Indians  express  astonishment  by  a  groan.  1884 
F.  M.  CRAWTOUD  Rom.  Singer  I.  8  His  ringing  ended  in  a 
sort  of  groan. 

b.  attributed  to  inanimate  objects. 
1605  SHAKS.  Liarm.  U.  47  Such  groanes  of  roaring  Winde, 
and  Kaine,  I  neuer  Remember  to  hane  heard.     1718  ROWE 
tr.  Lucan  183  In  hollow  Groans  the  falling  Winds  complain. 


1797  MKS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  i.  (1826)  7  The  pausei  of 
silence  succeeded  each  groan  of  the  mountain. 
c.  Comb.,  tt groan-like  adj. 

i8oa  H.  MARTIN  Helen  ofGleuross  II.  146  Her  groan-like 
sighs ..  pierced  my  ears. 

Groan  (gro'ii  ,  -'.  Forms:  i  granian,  2-3 
granien,  3  gronie,  -y,  4  gronen,  4-8  grone, 
(5  gronne,  gronyn,  6  groane.  6- groan.  /3.  north. 
and  Sc.  4-6,  8-9  grane,  5  graynfe,  6,  8  grain). 
[OE.  granian :— OTeut.  type  *grain6jan,  f.  Tent, 
root  *grai-  gri-,  whence  OHG.  grtnan  mentioned 
s.v.  GRIN  v .*] 

1.  intr.  To  breathe  with  a  deep-toned  murmur ; 
to  utter  a  low  deep  sound  expressive  of  grief  or  pain. 

7 . .  BUM.  Gloss,  in  Blickl.  Horn.  258/1  Granode  rrl 
asten,  rugitbam.  riooo  Ags.  Ps.  iTh.)  cv[ij.  20  [25],  Ac 
hi  granedan,  and  grame  spnecan.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  43 
Summe  ber  graninde  sikep.  c  1*05  LAY.  25558  Swioe  he 
wes  idrsecched  and  granein  [read  granien,  c  1175  gronie] 
agon,  c  1*30  Hali  Meid.  47  To  . .  greden  ai  &  granen  i  be 
eche  grure  of  helle.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7813  King  willam 
. .  bigan  sone  to  grony  &  to  febly  al  so.  1340  HAMPOLB 
Pr.  Consc.  798  He  is  ofte  seke  and  ay  granand.  c  1400 
Lay-Folks  Mass-Bk.  App.  iv.  325  pe  Pope  ful  sore  gon 
grone.  ai4po-*fl  Alexander  1219  (He]  Gers  many  grete  syre 
grane  &  girdis  bur^e  maillis.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vill. 
766  Within  the  dykys  thai  gert  feill  Sotheroun  grayn. 
1500-40  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxv.  19  My  wame  is  of  jour  lufe 
sa  fow,  That  as  ane  gaist  I  glour  and  grane.  a  1550 
Ckristis  Kirk  Gr.  xviii.  He  grainit  lyk  ony  gaist.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  70  Produce  the  Plough,  and  yoke 
the  sturdy  Steer,  And  goad  him  till  he  groans  beneath  his 
Toil.  1753  J.  BARTLET  Gentl.  Farriery  viii.  74  He  [a  horse] 
coughs  sharply  by  6ts . .  and  frequently  groans  with  it.  1819 
HOOD  Eug.  Aram  xix,  A  dozen  times  I  groan'd — the  dead 
Had  never  groan'd  but  twice.  1888  Miss  BRADDON  Fatal 
Three  I.  vi,  Greswold  groaned  aloud. 

fig.  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxxxiii.  r  Beshrew  that  heart 
that  makes  my  heart  to  groane.  1607  —  Timon  HI.  ii.  83 
Religion  groans  at  it.  1737  WHISTON  "Josepltus,  Hist.  ill. 
viii.  S  4  Now  may  the  laws  of  our  forefathers  well  groan  to 
purpose.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians  iv.  Iv.  (1876.1  350 The 
lively  statement  of  Jerome :  '  The  whole  world  groaned  in 
astonishment  to  find  itself  Arian '.  1878  BROWNING  La 
Saisiaz  44  Needs  there  groan  a  world  in  anguish  just  to 
teach  us  sympathy? 

b.  Phr.   To  groan  inwardly,  in  oneself,  in  the 
spirit,  \  with  the  heart. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17836  Wit  al  hair  flesche  hai  quok  on- 
nan,  And  wit  hair  hertes  can  bai  gran.  1435  COVERDALE 
John  xi.  33  Whan  lesus  sawe  her  wepe  . .  he  groned  in  the 
sprete.  1596  SPENSER /".(?.  vt.  iii.  n  He  deepely  sigh'd, 
and  groaned  inwardly.  1611  BIBLE  John  xi.  38  lesus  there- 
fore againe  groning  in  himselfe,  commeth  to  the  graue.  1747 
P.  DODDRIDCE  Life  J.  Gardiner  21  He  could  not  forbear 
groaning  inwardly. 

c.  quasi-/ro»i.    To  breathe   (one's  life,   soul) 
cnoay  or  out  in  groaning.     Similarly,  to  groan  one's 
heart  out. 

1641  J.  EATOH  Honey^omle  Free  Jtistif.  106  Christ 
groaned  out  his  blood  and  life  upon  the  Crosse.  1671 
MILTON  P.  L.  JO.  447  He  fell,  and  deadly  pale,  Groand 
out  his  Soul  with  gushing  blood  effus'd.  1695  BLACK- 
MORE  Pr.  Arth.  II.  817  Stretcht  on  the  cursed  Tree  his 
Body  hangs,  Groaning  its  Life  away  in  dying  Pangs.  1816 
SCOTT  Antiq.  xii,  I'se  warrant  I  might  grane  my  heart 
out  or  ony  body  wad  gie  me  either  a  bane  or  a  bodle. 

d.  To  talk  in  a  groaning  voice,  grumble. 

1816  SCOTT  Old  Mori,  xiv,  The  tane  was  aye  graning 
about  giving  tribute  to  Caesar. 

e.  attributed  to  inanimate  objects. 

1601  MARSTON  Ant.  4-  Mel.  i.  Wlcs.  1856  I.  17  The  (Untie 
rocks  groand  at  his  plaints.  1668  R.  STEELE  Car.  Husbandm. 
Calling  viii.  (1672)  207  The  field  groans  that  bears  the  grain 
which  thou  thus  abusest,  a  1774  FERCUSSON  Poem*  (1845) 
48  Would  it  no  fret  the  hardest  stane  Beneath  the  Lucken- 
booths  tograne?  i8S»  B.  TAYLOR  Poet's  JmL  nt  Eve., 
Symbol,  The  forests  fain  would  groan. 

f  2.  spec.  Of  the  buck :  To  utter  ite  peculiar 
cry  at  rntting-time.  (Cf.  GROIN  v.  i  b.)  Obs. 

1486  Si.  Si.  A  loans ^Ev,  An  hert  belowys  and  a  bucke 
Rronys.  157*  TURBERV.  Venerie  100  A  hart  belloweth,  a 
Bucke  groneth.  1686  BLOME  Gentl.  Recr.  n.  76  A  Hart 
Belloweth,  a  Buck  Groaneth  or  Twateth. 

3.  trans,  a.    To  utter  with  groans ;  with  an 
exclamation  or  sentence  as  obj.    Also  with  out. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  *  Cr.  ni.  L  136  So  dying  loue  liues  still 
..O  ho  grones  out  for  ha  ha  ha.  a  1716  SOUTH  (J.),  To  sigh 
his  griefs  and  groan  his  pains.  1785  BURKS  Death  t,  Dr. 
Hornbook  xxiv,  The  creature  grain  d  an  eldritch  laugh. 
1847  BUSHNELL  Ckr.Nurt.  11.  vii.  (i860  379. He  [Chnsl] 
lives  it  [the  truth),  acts  it  forth,  groans  it  in  his  Geth- 
semane.  1864  TENNYSON  Sea  Dreams  141  'No  trifle', 
groan'd  the  husband. 

t  b.  To  bewail,  lament.     Obs.  rare. 

a  ij6*  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Poems  (1785)  a  They  groan 
the  cruel  load  they're  doom'd  to  bear.  17*6  Euz.  GRIFFITH 
Lett.  Henry  t,  Frances  III.  113  The  Sun  hides  its  Face, 
for  Grief;  and  the  Winds  groan  her  departure. 

4.  intr.  To  be  oppressed  or  overburdened  to  the 
point  of  groaning.     Const,  beneath,  vnder,  with. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  71  Under  which  Turkish 
servitude  it  groned;  till  our  dayes.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  145  For  above  five  hundred  yeares  Pcreia  groaned 
under  many  Lords  and  Tyrants.  1711  ADDISON  Spect. 
No.  161 T  7  If  the  Afflictions  we  grone  under  be  very  heavy. 
1741  YOUNG  1ft.  Tk.  n.  130  As  Atlas  groan'd  The  world 
beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hour.  1748  Alison's  l^y..!!. 
xiv.  280  They  might  take  a  severe  revenge  for  the  barbantie 
they  had  groaned  under  for  more  than  two  ages.  1761 
CHURCHILL  Ghost  i.  162  Modest  merit. .  Is  left  in  poverty  to 
groan.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  1 1.  v.  iv.  428  The  injustice 
under  which  he  appeared  to  himself  to  groan.  1833  HT. 
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MARTINF.AU  Munch.  Strike  iv.  50  Their  interests  demand 
the  reductions  under  which  we  groan,     a  1861  T.  WOOLNER 
My  Htnntifiil  I.ndy  (1863)  146  Groaning  beneath  a  Despot. 
b.  attributed  to  inanimate  objects   (sometimes 
with  mixture  of  sense  5). 
' 


,  ,  d  replications  wc 

press  groans  under.  1764  Oxford  Sausage  191  The 
Chimnies  blaze,  the  Tables  groan.  1789  JEFFERSON  Wnt. 
(1859)  III.  10  The  press  groans  with  productions,  which, 
in  point  of  boldness,  make  an  Englishman  stare.  i8zi 
SHELLEY  Hellas  937  Come,  feast  !  the  board  groans  with 
the  flesh  of  men.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  25  Though  the 
library-shelves  groan  with  books. 

5.  transf.  To  make  a  deep  harsh  sound  resem- 
bling a  groan. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  vi.  vi.  62  Vnder  the  paysand  and 
the  hevy  charge  Gan  grane  or  geig  ful  fast  the  jonit  barge. 
1781  COWPER  Expostulation  58  He  heard  the  wheels  .  . 
Groan  heavily  along  the  distant  road.  1820  KEATS  .SV. 
Agnes  xli,  The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges 
groans.  1847  TENNYSON  Prim.  n.  451  The  great  organ 
almost  burst  his  pipes,  Groaning  for  power.  18,53  KANE 
Grinnell  E.rp.  xxii.  (1856)  172  The  ice  is  so  driven  in  around 
us  as  to  grate  and  groan  against  the  sides  of  our  little 
vessel.  1875  M«LAREN  Serin.  Ser.  n.  vii.  121  The  swaying 
branches  creak  and  groan. 

6.  To  express  earnest  longing   by   groans  ;   to 
yearn  or  long,  as  if  with  groans;  hence  fig.   of 
things  (cf.  4  b).     Const,  for,  to  with  inf. 

c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xxxiv.  46  Je  preiche,  }e 
fleich,  je  frane,  3e  grane  ay  quhill  thay  grant.  1601 
SHAKS.  Jitl.  C.  in.  i.  275  This  foule  deede  shall  smell 


aboue  the  earth  With  Carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 
1608-9  in  Crt.  $  Times  Jas.  I  (1848)  I.  88  It  seems  the 
gallows  groans  for  him.  a  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Ch. 


Superl.  17  Nothing  but  holy,  pure,  and  cleare,  Or  that 
which  groneth  to  be  so.  1643  [ANGIER]  Lane.  Vail.  Achor 
10  It  is  now  harvest  time,  our  Corn.. is  in  the  field,  ripe 
and  groaning  for  the  sickle.  17^27  BOYER  Angl.-Fr.  Diet. 
s.  v.,  The  Gallows  groans  for  him,  le  Giln't  F  attend  avec 
impatience.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  I.  257  How  groaning 
hospitals  eject  their  dead !  What  numbers  groan  for  sad 
admission  there ! 

7.  trans,  a.  To  express  disapproval  of  by  means 
of  groans,  b.  To  groan  do^vn :  to  silence  by 
means  of  groans. 

1799  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (i8ti>  V.  205  They  would  be 
hissed,  groaned,  and  cat-called.  1861  N.  Y.  Tribune  19  Dec. 
(Cent.),  Yesterday  they  met,  as  agreed  upon,  and,  after 
groaning  the  Ward  Committee,  went  to  the  mayor's  office. 

Groaner  (gran-noi).  [f.  prec.  +  -ER  1.]  One 
who  groans;  also  slang,  a  thief  who  attends  funerals 
or  religious  gatherings. 

1795  POTTER  Did.  Cant.,  Groaner  and  Sigher,  wretches 
hired  by  methodists  and  others  to  attend  their  meetings  for 
the  purposes  of  fraud.  1848  in  Duncombe's  Sinks  of  Land. 
109  Groaners,  a  sort  of  wretches  who  attend  meetings, 
sighing  and  looking  demure;  in  the  meantime  their  pals 
pick  the  pockets  of  those  persons  who  may  be  in  the  same 
pew  with  them.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  A  desperate  grecaner, 
a  great  complainer.  1884  A.  FORBES  Chinese  Gordon  ii.  66 
The  gunner  non-coms,  replied  with  groans.  The  most 
vehement  groaner,  a  corporal,  Gordon  dragged  out  of  the 
rank  and  had  him  shot  on  the  spot. 

Groanful  (grou-nful),  a.  rare.  [f.  GROAN  sb.  + 
-FUL.]  Full  of  groans  or  groaning ;  lugubrious. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xi.  42  Adowne  he  kest  it  with  so 
puissant  wrest,  That  backe  againe  it  did  alofte  rebownd, 
And  gave  against  his  mother  earth  a  gronefull  sownd 
1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  I.  393  Gnashing  with  his  teeth 
With  groanful  cry.  1879  G.  MACDONALD  P.  Faber  II.  i.  9 
All  was  to  him  gloomy,  groanful,  cold. 

Groaning  (grou-nirj),  VH.  sb.    [f.  GBOAN  v. 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  GROAN. 

ciooo  iELFRic//o»«.  I.  68  Wununga..on  Sam  ne  ablinb 
granung.  ruoj  LAY.  17797  t"  wes  muchel  waning  heortne 
graning.  c  1275  Serving  Christ  28  in  O.  E.  Misc.  91  per  is 
gronynge  and  grure.  1340  Ayenb.  264  per  is  gromynge 
wyb-oute  ende.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xil.  vii. 
(1495)  4'7  A  culuoure  hath  gronynge  in  stede  of  sonee 
c  1420  Anttm  of  Arth.  620  (Douce  MS.)  Ho  gretes  one 
Gaynmir,  with  gronyng  grylle.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps. 
xxxvu[ij.  9  Lorde,  thou  knowest  all  my  desyre,  &  mygronynjre 
is  not  hyd  from  the.  i(r/i  W.LK.NS  Nat.  Religic^Our 
most  secret  thoughts  and  inward  groanings  are  not  hid 
from  Him.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Groaning,  in  heraldry 
a  term  used  for  the  cry  or  noise  of  a  buck.  1828  SCOTT 
/•.  M.  Perth  xxxii,  I  heard  a  groaning  as  of  one  in  ex- 
treme pain.  1877  L.  J.  JENNINGS  Field  Paths  4-  Gr.  Lanes 
39  1  he  groaning  and  creaking  of  its  branches  . .  was  a  dis- 
tressing sound  to  hear. 

2.  A  lying-in.     Now  only  dial. 

"579  [see  groaning-time  in  3],  [1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  m.  ii. 
=59-]  1724  S.  SEWALI.  Diary  g  Jan.  (1882)  III.  328  She  came 
,,  p»w!?nl?g  very<*«rf»ll.  '744  Trial  Campbell  Craig 
•v  Earl  Anglesey  5  Was  you  ever  at  a  Groaning  before? 
I  never  was.  ,78,  S.  PETERS  Hist.  Connecticut  234  At 

fkh,  thflatte/e  fre  £'Wv.ayS  a  Iittle  ^y  and  a  "'"'-snake's 
skin,  the  latter  of  which  prevents  numbness  and  the  cramp. 
1895  E.  Angl.  Gloss.,  Groaning,  a  lying-in, 
f  j  j fj-a,S  Sroaning-time  (sense  2);  esp.  of 
food  and  drink  provided  for  attendants  and  viators 
at  a  lying-in  ,a.sgroamng-beer,  -bread,  -cake,  -cheese, 
•ann/i,  -malt,  -pie;  groaning-chair  (see  quots 
and  1893);  &o -^  groaning-stool. 

c Dia 

Beer. 

._ — s  provided  on  the  occasion.    aiiaS  PECO',.- 
-.  ........s  ber.  n.  103  "Groaning^ake,  [cake]  given  to  the 

assisting  women,  after  the  good  woman  is  brought  to  bed 
1841    J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  I.  7r    Caudle   ami 
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groaning-cake  were  handed  round.  1664  J.  WILSON  Cheats 
v.  i.  Dram.  Wks,  (1874)  86  Enter  Hoy  with  a  glass  and  a 
^groaning  chair.  1710  SWIFT  Baucis  <y  Phil.  85  The  Groan 
ing  Chair  began  to  crawl,  Like  a  huge  snail,  along  the  wall. 
1886  ELWORTHY  \V.  Somerset  Word-bk,%  Groaning-Chair. 
The  large  chair  often  found  by  bedsides.  1893  Nortlutmbld. 
Gloss,,  Grotinin'chair,  the  chair  on  which  the  matron  is  set 
afterachild-birthto  receive  her  gossips  and  friends.  1636  W. 
SAMPSON  I7mv-l>reakcr  iv.  i  H.  Bring  the  *groaning  cneece 
and  all  requisites.  1822  SCOTT  Nigel  iii,  To  taste  a  glass 
of  aniseed,  and  a  bit  of  the  groaning  cheese.  1743  Annesle^ 
Ejectm.  Trial'm  Howell  St.  Trials (1813)  XVII.  1153  Lord 
Altham  said,  deponent  must  dine  with  him,  and  come  to 
drink  some  *groaning-drink,  for  that  his  wife  was  in  labour. 
1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  Word-bit.  ^  Groaning-drink , 
ale  brewed  in  anticipation  of  childbirth.  1:1780  BURNS 
Rantifi1  Dog\\,  Who  wilt  buy_  my  "groanin"  mawt?  1815 
SCOTT  Guy  M.  iii,  Meg  Merrilies  descended  to  the  kitchen 
to  secure  her  share  of  the  groaning  malt,  r  i6a6  Dick  of 
Devon,  iv.  i.  in  Bulten  O.  P.  \\.  63  Mid  wives  travell  at 
night  and  are  weary  with  eating  "groaning  pyes,  and  yet 
sleepe  not.  a  1668  DAVENANT  News  fr.  Plym.  iv.  Dram. 
Wks.  1873  IV.  171  No  matter  who's  the  father,  so  I  have 
work,  And  eat  the  groaning  pie.  1596  NASHE  Saffron 
Walden  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  106  Let  him  vnderstand,  I 
more  scorne  it,  than  to  haue  so  foule  a  takes  for  my  '"'groan- 
ing stole  as  hys  mouth.  1579  NORTH  Pint  arch  (1^95)  ii 
When  her  *groning  lime  was  come,  .she  [Ariadne]  died,  .in 
labour.  1881  /.  of  W.  Gloss.,  Groanin  time,  the  time  of  a 
woman's  accouchment. 

Groaning  (grorniiij),  ///.  a.  [f.  GROAN  v.  + 
-ING  2.1  That  groans,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R,  xn.  xxxv.  (1405)  434  The 
turture  comyth  in  spryngynge  time  and  warnyth  of  nouelte 
of  tyme  wyth  gronynge  voyce.  1597  R.  BRUCE  Let.  in  Life 
(Wodrow)  172  A  taste  of  a  groaning  and  broken  spirit. 
1603  SHAKS.  Mcas.  for  M.  ii.  ii.  15  What  shall  be  done, 
Sir,  with  the  groaning  luliet?  Shee's  very  neere  her 
howre.  1697  DRYDEN  Wrg.  Georg.  m.  291  The  Courser.. 
Inur'd  the  groaning  Axle-tree  to  bear.  1735  SOMERVILLE 
Cliast  u.  56  Groaning  Staddles  bend  beneath  their  Load. 
1814  SCOTT  IVav.  xxx,  Ve  cut-lugged  graning  carles.  1878 
STEVENSON  /ntarttf  Voy.  170  The  sweet  groaning  thunder  of 
the  organ.  1898  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  417  The  cattle  ploughed 
or  turned  groaning  waterwheels. 

Proverb.     1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Proi'.  (1867)  49  A  gronyng 
horse,  and  a  gronyng  wyfe,  Neuer  fayle  their  maister. 
fb.  Groamng-hoard  (see  quot.  1673-4). 

1673-4  GREW  Anat.  Plants  ni.  n.  vii.  §  7  (1682)  138  The 
Planks  commonly  called  Groan  ing- Boards,  lately  exposed, 
as  a  kind  of  Prodigy  . .  were  of  Elm.  The  Aer- Vessels  of 
this  Wood,  being  . .  more  ample,  than  in  any  other  Timber 
. .  upon  the  application  of  the  Red-hot-Iron  . .  every  vessel 
became,  as  it  were  a  little  Wind-Pip*  ..a  great  many  of 
these  Pipes  playing  together,  might  make  a  kind  of  big  or 
groaning  noyse.  1710  STEKLE  &  ADDISON  Tatter  No.  257 
p  2  There  was  an  Organ,  a  Bagpipe,  a  Groaning-Board. 

Groaningly  (gr^a'nirjTi),  adv.    [f.  GROANING 
ppl.  a.  +  -LY  ^.J    Jn  a  groaning  manner. 
1830  Blackw.   Mag.  XXVIII.  587   Neither  better  nor 


.  . 

worse  than  prize  poems  generally  are— that  is  groaningly 
stupid.    1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  in.  x,  The  hag  groaningly 

Jicked  up  the  heavy  purse.     1870  THORNBCRY  Tour  Eng. 
I.  xxxi.  393  They  groaningly  disclosed  where  they  had 
hidden  their  money.    1887  S.  CUMBERLAND  Queen's  High™, 
fr.  Ocean  to  O.  159  The  train  groaningly  proceeds  higher 
and  higher. 

Oroap(e,  obs.  form  of  GROPE. 

Groat  (gr<J«t,  grot).  Forms:  4-6  groot(e, 
grote,  5-6  grott(e,  6  grot,  groate,  grootte,  Sc, 
and  north,  groit,  groyt,  6-  groat,  [a.  MDn. 
groat,  properly  an  elliptical  use  of  the  adj.  etymo- 
logically  =  ^r,ra/  (in  the  sense  'thick');  cf.  MHG. 
grSzf  pfenninge  '  thick  pennies',  GROSCHEN.  The 
equivalent  med.L.  grossus,  OF.  gros  (see  GROSS 
st>.)  occur  earlier  than  the  Teut.  forms. 

The  pronunciation  (grjt),  for  which  compare  (br{d)  broad, 
is  recognized  by  many  Diets.,  but  is  now  old-fashioned.] 

1.  Hist.  A  denomination  of  coin  (in  med.  Latin 
grossus,  F.  gros,  It.  grosso,   MDu.  groot)  which 
was  recognized  from  the  I3th  c.  in  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe.     Its  standard  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  I4th  c.  theoretically  one-eighth  of  an  ounce 
of  silver;    but   its   actual   intrinsic   value   varied 
greatly   in    different    countries    and    at    different 
periods.     (The  adoption  of  the  Du.  or  Flemish 
form   of  the  word  into   English   shows  that   the 
'  groat '  of  the  Low  Countries  had  circulated  here 
before  a  coin  of  that  denomination  was  issued  by 
the  English  sovereigns.)     f  A  shilling,  pound  of 
groats :  a  Flemish  money  of  account  bearing  the 
same  proportion  to   the   ordinary   'shilling'   or 
'  pound  '  as  the  groat  or  'thick  penny'  did  to  the 
ordinary  penny. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  259  l>e  groot  turoney  is 
somwhat  lasse  worby  (>an  an  Enghsche  groote.  ^1483 
CAXTON  Dialogues  viii.  44  Qvyntyne  the  tollar  Hath  taken 
of  me  A  pound  of  grotes  [Fr.  vng  liure de gros]  More  than 
he  ought  to  take  Of  right  tolle.  a  1500  Sir  Beues  3472 
(Pynson)  Beuys  gaue  that  man  for  his  tydynge  Of  grotes 
twenty  shelynge.  1542  RECORDE  Gr.  A  rtes  K  iijb,  A  flemmish 
grote  is  a  htell  aboue  3  farthynges  englishe. 

2.  The  English  groat  coined  in  1351-2  was  made 
equal  to  four  pence.     This  ratio  between  the  groat 
and  the  penny  continued  to  be  maintained;  but- 
owing  to  the  progressive  debasement  of  both  coins, 
the  '  old  groats '  which  remained   in   circulation 
were  valued  at  a  higher  rate  (see  quots.   1465, 
e  1483,  also  1553  in  b).     The  groat  ceased  to  be 
issued  for  circulation  iii  1662,  and  was  not  after- 


GBOATS. 

wards  coined  under  that  nnme.  The  'fourpence* 
(popularly  '  fourpcnny  bit,'  '  fourpenny  piece'), 
which  was  issued  from  1836  to  1856  (and  since 
1888  reissued  for  colonial  circulation)  was  occa- 
sionally called  a  '  groat,'  but  the  name  was  neither 
officially  recognized  nor  commonly  used.  The 
Scottish  fourpenny  piece,  first  struck  in  1358,  is 
called  a  '  groat  '  (AF.  grote)  in  an  English  Act  of 
1390,  and  this  name  was  used  in  Scotland  itself  in 
the  i  Jth  c.  Its  value  was  already  only  $ri.  English 
in  1373,  and  20?.  in  1390  ;  later  'it  fell  much  lower. 
In  Ireland  the  groat  was  first  struck  in  1460.  Harry 
groat  (see  HARRY  9).  York  groat  (see  quot.  1837  • 

[1351  in  Rymer  Fadera  (1708)  y.  709/1  Si  avoms,  par  avis 
de  nostre  Const  il.  .ordene  &  fait  faire  Novele  Monoie.  . 
d'Argent  icest  assavoir  une  Monoie,  que  serra  appellee 
Un  Gros,  de  la  value  de  Quaters  Esterlings.)  1362 
LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  133  Heo  ^eueth  the  jayler  gold  and 
grotes  to-gedere.  1:1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  617  Ve,  for  a 

frote,  vnbokele  anon  thy  purs.  1444  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls) 
I.  220  A  good  be*  stille  is  offte  weel  wourth  a  groote. 
1451  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  11  c.  i  At  bar  be  strikin  of  the  vnce  of 
brynt  siluer  or  bul^eoun  of  pat  fynes  viij  grottes.  1465 
Mann.  «r  Honseh.  E.rp.  (Roxb.)  492  My  master  payd  hym 
.  .of  old  grotes,  1.  s.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxix.  239 
In  the  xxvi  yere  of  his  regne  the  kyng  lete  ordeyne  and 
make  his  newe  money..  the  peny,  the  grote  of  value  of  iiij 
pens,  and  the  half  grote  of  value  of  ii  pens,  .but  it  was  of 
lasse  weight  than  the  old  sterlyng  was  by  v  shyllyng  in  the 
pounde.  c  1483  —  Dialogues  v.  17  The  olde  grotes  of 
englond  Which  be  worth  v  pens  The  newe  be  worth  foure 
vn.  461  In  this  yere  [24  Edw. 
caused  to  be  coyned  grotes  and 


Kns.    1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v 
I,  1351-2]  also  the  kynge  ca 
halfegrotes,  the  whiche  lacke 


FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  461  In  this  yere  [24  Edw. 

also  the  kynge  caused  to  be  coyned  grotes  and 
grotes,  the  whiche  lacked  of  y«  weyghte  of  his  former 
coyne.  ii.  ».  vi.  d.  in  a  Ii.  Troy.  1503  Act  19  Hen.  Vll 
c.  5  Coin  of  other  Lands  now  current  in  this  Realm  for 
Groats,or  for  iv.  d.  being  Silver.  1526  WHIOTHESLEY  Chron. 
(1875)  1.  15  This  yeare  [1526]  in  November,  the  Kinge  en- 
haunsed  his  coyne..  that  is  to  saye,  the  riall  at  ii"  3d,  the 
angell  7"  6'1.  .altso  he  .  .  valued  an  ownce  sylver  fyne  ster- 
linge  at  3'  8*  ;  and  also  made  new  grotes  and  halfe  grotts 
after  the  rate.  1543  [see  CHEKASYDE].  1547  BOORDE 
Introd.  Knowl.  iii.  (1870)  133  In  Irlond  they  naue  Irysh 
grotes,  and  harped  grotes.  1578  LYTF.  Dodoens  u.  vi.  153 
There  commeth  up  white  huskes,  which  be  flat,  rounde, 
and  very  large,  of  the  quantitie  of  a  groote,  or  Testerne. 
1626  BERNARD  Isle  of  Man  (1627!  239  Two  pence,  yea  a 


.  ,  , 

Groat  a  Year.  1714  GAY  Shepherd's  Week,  The  Ditty  106 
With  apron  blue  to  dry  her  tears  she  sought,  Then  saw  the 
cow  well  serv'd,  and  took  a  groat.  1786  BURNS  Earnest 
Cry  Sf  Prayer  ix,  An'  plunder'd  o'  her  hindmost  groat  By 
gallows  knaves.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  330  It  was  one  of 
the  charges  against  Wolsey,  that  he  had  put  the  cardinal's 
hat  upon  the  king's  money,  as  is  seen  upon  his  York  groats 
and  half-groats.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  iv,  For  the  young 
lord  at  their  head  gave  me  a  York  groat.  1885  W.  Ross 
Aberdour  ft  Inchcoltne  v.  144  A  shearer  would  look  askance 
at  a  groat  dropped  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  as  payment 
for  a  day's  work. 

t  b.  Used  to  translate  Gr.  J>aX/«7  or  L.  denarius. 

1526  TINDALE  Luke  xv.  9,  1  have  founde  the  groate  which 

I  had  loost.    c  1550  CHEKE  Matt.  xx.  2  He  agreed  with  y* 

workmen  foragrootadai.  [1552  Elyo(sDict.,Didrachmum, 

a  siluer  coyne,  conteynyng  .ii.  Drachmas,  euerie  Drachma, 

beyng  in  value  an  old  sterling  groat,  when  eight  went  to 

the  ounce.)    1563-87  FOXE  A.  $  M,  (1596)  257/1  Seeke  the 

grote  that  is  lost,  of  the  unitie,  I  meane  of  faith.     1570 

LEVINS  Manip.  178/1  A  grote,  drachma. 

t  o.  Taken  as  the  type  of  a  very  small  sum.  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEntis  vi.  v.  71  Than,  at  the  last,  to  pas 
our  in  this  boit  Thay  bene  admit,  and  costis  thaim  not 
a  groit.  a  1605  MONTCOMERIE  Sonn.  xxi.  2  Except  jour 
gouns,  some  hes  not  worth  a  grote.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Sat, 
French  AY/r^-Wks.  1730  I.  59  'Slife,  I'll  not  take  thy  honour 
for  a  groat.  1749  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  II.  cxcviii.  244, 
I  do  not  care  a  groat  what  it  is,  if  [etc.]. 

td.  A  cracked  or  slit  groat:  referred  to  as  the 
type  of  something  worthless.  Obs. 

1600  DEKKER  Gent.  Craft  i.  (1862)  10  Peace  you  cracked 
groats.  1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  of  Sin  n.  ix.  145  Their 
Vulgar  Catecbismes  leave  wholly  out  the  Second  Com- 
mandement  .  .  These  wicked  Cheats,  of  the  Tenth  make 
Two.  But  'tis  a  Slit  Groat.  1679  PENN  Addr.  Prot.  u. 
156  The  People  .  .  take  all  upon  trust  for  their  Souls,  that 
would  not  trust  an  Arch-bishop  about  a  Slit  Groat. 

f3.  A  point  at  cards,  ?from  the  practice  of 
using  groats  to  score  with.  Obs. 

1680  COTTON  Compl.  Gamester  {ed.  2)  83  If  either  side  are 
at  eight  Groats  he  nath  the  benefit  of  calling  Can-ye,  if  he 
hath  two  Honours  in  his  hand. 

4.  atlrib.,  as  groat-silver,  a  customary  gratuity 
of  a  groat. 

'394-5  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  I.  214  Hominibus  de 
domo  dei  pro  eorum  grotsiluer,  vjf.  viij^r".  1522-3  Ibid. 
255,  15  fratr.  et  soror.  de  domo  Dei  pro  eorum  grotsiluer, 
cuilibet  eorum  $d.,  6s.  yi. 

Groath,  obs.  form  of  GROWTH. 

Groats  (grouts,  grgts),  sb.pl.  Forms  :  (?i  gro- 
tan),  5  grotene,  4-6,  8  grotes,  5-6  St.  grotis,  4, 
6-8  grots,  (6  groots),  6-9  grotts,  (6  grottes),  7- 
groats.  [OE.  "grotan  wk.  pi.,  cogn.  w.  grot  neut., 
fragment,  particle  (see  GROT  i),  and  with  GRIT  sl>.2, 
q.  v.  for  other  connexions. 

The  word  first  occurs  in  an  interpolation  written  e  1200 
on  the  margin  of  an  iith  c.  MS.;  it  is  there  spelt  gratan, 
jut  as  the  passage  is  a  blundered  and  half-modernized 
transcript  from  something  of  earlier  date,  there  is  little 
risk  in  correcting  it  to  grotan,  which  is  pre-supposed  by  the 
lorthern  ME.  forms.  The  OE.  form  is  commonly  cited  as 


GBOATSWORTH. 

gr,ittin,  but   this  admits  of  no  known   etymology,  and   is 
irreconcilable  with  the  phonetic  history  of  the  won!. 

With  reference  to  the  pronunciation  cf.  GKOAT.] 

1.  Hulled,  or  hulled  and  cru?hed  grain  of  various 
kinds,  chiefly  oats,  but  also  wheat,  barley,  and 
t  maize.  Enibdcn  groats  :  crushed  barley  or  oats. 

'i O.IIQO  [MS.  ciaooj  Sti.i:  l.eahd.  III.  292  Nim  atena 
grotan  [JAY.  gratan].  [1324-5  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (SurUcst 
I.  14  In  Grotis  emp.  pro  exitibus,  y/.]  ciyefi/bid.  561  In 
iiij  bus.  de  grotes  emp.  pro  coquina,  iijjr.  \\a,  c  1420  Liber 
Cocorum  (1862)  47  Fyrst  take  porke,  wele  thou  hit  sethe 
With  otene  grotes,  that  ben  so  smethe.  Ibid.  20  Ote  grotis. 
Ibid.  48  Grynd  horn..  With  grotene.  c  1470  HKNHYSON 
Mor.  Fab.  n.  (  Town  <V  C.  Mouse)  xviii,  Ane  plait  of  grbttis, 
and  ane  dische  full  of  meill.  1508  KENNKDIU  Flyting  iv. 
Dunbar  427  Fra  Etrike  Forest  furthward.  .Thow  beggit . . 
cruddis,  melt:,  grotis,  grisis,  and  geis.  1601  HOLLAND /Y/Vy 
I.  559  The  people  of  Rome  for  three  hundred  years  together, 
used  no  other  food  than  the  groats  made  of  common  Wheat. 
1616  SURFL.  &  MAHKH.  Country  Fanne  556  As  for  the 
Groats,  which  is  vsually  called  common  or  course  Oat-meale, 
they  are  excellent  to  make  porridge  of  all  kinds.  1747 
Mus.  GLASSE  Cookery  xvi.  146  Grotes  [1796  Grits]  once  cut 
does  better  than  Oatmeal.  1775  ROMANS  Florida  121  To 
enumerate  the  vast  variety  of  ways  in  employing  this  noble 
grain  [maize]  for  food  such  as  hommany,  mush,  groats,  . . 
would  be  too  tedious.  1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  II.  117,  I 
think  it  very  possible,  by  some  such  operation  as  making 
grotts,  to  clear  away  the  husks.  1869  LonsdaU  Gloss. , 
Groats,  always  used  along  with  the  blood  in  the  composi- 
tion of  black  puddings ;  hence  the  proverb  current  in  Lons- 
dale,  '  Blood  without  groats  is  nowt ',  meaning  that  family 
without  fortune  is  of  no  consequence. 

b.  Phr.  (Sc.)  To  ken  one's  own  groats  in  other 
folks'  kail:  to  know  one's  own  handiwork.  To 
give  groats  for  peasc>  to  gie  (one}  kail  o*  his  ain 
groats  :  to  pay  (a  person)  in  his  own  coin. 

1727  P.  WALKER  Remark.  Pass.  3  Worthies  64  The  Church 
excommunicated  him,  and  he  gave  them  Groats  for  Pease, 
he  excommunicated  them.  1819  RENNIE  St.  Patrick  I.  v. 
76  He  tell't  . .  how  keen  ye  war  tae  gie  the  warlocks  kail  o' 
their  ain  groats.  1861  RAMSAY  Remin,  Ser.  H.  93  D'ye 
think,  Sir,  I  dinna  ken  my  ain  groats  in  ither  folk's  kail? 

f  2.  Naked  oats.   Obs. 

1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  41  There  is  a  new 
sort  of  Oats,  or  Groats  growing  like  unto  whole  Oatmeal, 
without  any  Hulls;  they  grow  near  the  City  of  Durham. 
1725  in  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Oats. 

3.  attrib.y  as  groat-broth,  chest,  gruel  \  f  groat- 
sugar,  coarse  sugar. 

1741  Compl.  Fam.'Piece  i.  i.  44  Give  the  Child  *Groat-broth 
sometimes.  1531  Dur/iam  Bursar's  Mem.  in  Charters,  etc. 
Priory  of  Finchale  (Surtees  1837)  Gloss.  s.v.  Grots.  [Paid 
for  a  lock  and  key  for]  '  le  *grot-chyst ',  [4^.].  1844  T. 
WEBSTER  Encycl.  Dom.  Econ.  945  Common  *groat  gruel- 
Wash  three  ounces  of  common  groats,  and  [etc.],  1743  Lond. 
ff  Country  Brew.  iv.(ed.2)  330  Boil  Half  a  Pound  of  *Groat 
Sugar  in  a  Quart  of  Water. 

t  GrO'atswprth.  Obs.  [f.  groat's,  genitive  of 
GROAT  sb.  +  WORTH.]  As  much  as  is  bought  or 
sold  for  a  groat.  AlsoyS^.  a  small  amount. 

1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  b  Epigr.  (1867)211,  I  would  haue 
a  groates  worth  of  your  seede.  1592  GREENE  (title)  Greens 
Groats-worth  of  Wit,  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentaunce. 
1600  ROWLANDS  Letting  Humours  Blood  VH.  82  Yet  fora 
groates-worth  makes  him  pay  a  shilling.  1678  BUTLER 
Hud.  \\\.  ii.  694  To  gain  one  Groats-worth  of  Applause. 

Groave,  var.  GROOVE  ;  obs.  f.  GROVE. 
t  Grobf  v>  Obs.  rare~l.     [variant  of  GROPE  v. 
Cf.  GRUB.]     trans.  =  GBOPK  v.  3. 
1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  m.  ii.  73  The  Don  caught  and 

g'ob'd  her  smock.  [Cf.  SHELTON  Don  Quix.  in.  ii.  (1652)  30 
roped  her  smock.]    1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Grob>  to  probe ; 
to  dive  into  the  pocket  for  change. 

Q-robbe,  obs.  form  of  GRUB. 

Grobian  (grJu'bian).  [a.  Q.grobiait)  ad.  med.L. 
Grobidn-us,  name  of  an  imaginary  personage, 
often  referred  to  by  writers  of  the  I5~i6th  c.  in 
Germany  as  the  type  of  boorishness,  f.  G.  grob 
coarse,  rude:  see  GRUFF.]  A  clownish,  slovenly 
person.  Also  attrib.  or ^as  adj.  Hence  Gro'bianism. 

1609  DEKKER  Gull's  fforn-bk.  To  Rdr.,  This  Tree  of  Guls 
.  .hath  a  relish  of  Grobianisme.  1611  COTGK.,  Grobianisme, 
Grobianisme,  slouenlinesse.  1621  Bu«TONv4««A  HI.  ii.  i".  i. 
(1624)  420  Let  them  be  neuer  so  clownish,.  .Grobians  and 


oruuituis  Bbuvwt<      ji/ii*.  in.  it.  /t  "»- —  —   — - 

lurnes  for  the  kinde  entertainments  of  his  friend  Marius.  1706 

PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Grobian.. a.  slovenly  ill-bred  Fellow. 

1855  KINGSLEY  Westw.  Hal  ii,  He  who  is  a  Grobian  m  his 

own  company  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  a  Grobian  m  that 

of  his  friends.    1881  A.  LANG  Library  48  All  these  slatternly 

practices .  .seem  fine  manly  acts  to  the  grobianswho  use  them. 

Q-robling,  obs.  form  of  GKOVELLING. 

Groee,  Qrocche,  obs.  forms  of  GROSS,  CRUTCH. 

Grocer  (groo-saj).     Forms :  4-6  grosser,  5-7 

groser.  5  grocere,  6  -ier,  5-  grocer,     [ad.  OF. 

grassier:— med.l*.  grossariiis,  {.  grossus  GROSS.] 

1 1.  One  who  buys  and  sells  in  the  gross,  i.  e.  in 
large  quantities,  a  wholesale  dealer  or  merchant ; 
also  with  mention  of  the  article  dealt  in,  e.  g.  fish. 
(The  company  of  Grocers,  said  to  have  been  in- 
corporated in  1344.  consisted  of  wholesale  dealers 
in  spices  and  foreign  produce;  hence  prob.  the 
later  sense  2.)  Obs. 

(1321  l.Htr  Cast,  in  Slunim.  GUM.  (Rolls)  II.  I.  304 
Qe  ne  soient  grossours  de  vin  ne  laverners.  1363  Act  37 
Edw.  Ill  c.  5  Lcs  Mardiaunu  noiuez  jjrossers  engrossent 
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totes  maneres  des  marcliandises  vcndablcs.]  1417  in  Heath 
Grocers*  Cowfi.  (1869)  4  In  here  tyme  ..  was  the  furste 
stoon  Icyd  of  the  Groceres  Place  in  Conyhoopc-Iane  in 
the  Warde  of  Chepe.  14. .  Customs  of  ft  I  alt  an  in  Sartt-cs 
Misc.  (1888)  63  It  is  ordanyd  b1  no  groser  of  fysche  awe 
to  cult  hys  awn  fysche.  1437  ttnry  Wills  (Camden)  5 
Ego  JoTVes  Notyngh'm  de  Bury  sol  Edi  grocer.  1472  J. 
PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  701  III.  56  There  is  a  grosser 
dwellyng  ryght  over  ayenst  the  wt;l!  with  ij  boketts  a  lytyll 
fro  Seynt  Elens,  hathe  evyr  hawkys  to  sell.  1541  Act  33 
Hen.  VIII  c.  25  Thomas  Pointes  of  London  Grosser,  occu- 
pieng  the  feate  of  marchandise  in  the  partes  beyonde  the 
sea.  1689  RAviiNiui.i.  Au\  Coinf>.  Grocers  i  The  word 
Grocers  was  a  term  at  first  distinguishing  Merchants  of  this 
Society,  in  opposition  to  Inferiour  Retailers ;  for  that  they 
usually  sold  in  gross  Quantities  by  great  Weights. 

2.  A  trader  who  deals  in  spices,  dried  fruits,  sugar, 
and,  in  general,  all  articles  of  domestic  consump- 
tion except  those  that  are  considered  the  distinctive 
wares  of  some  other  class  of  tradesmen. 

In  iS-igth  c.  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  have  become  charac- 
teristic articles  of  the  grocer's  trade.  Since  1860  many 
grocers  hold  licences  to  sell  beer,  wines,  and  spirits,  in 
bottles. 

1465  Mann.  -V  f/ouseh.  Exf,  (Roxb.)  299  He  paid  to  the 
grocer  in  Fanchestrete  for  spycez,  x.  s.  vj.  d.  c  1510  BARCLAY 
Mirr.  Gd,  Manners  (1570)  A  ij,  What  should  an  Irenmonger 
meddle  with  Grocer's  ware  ?  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  v.  Ixx.  635 
A  man  shal  - .  find  it  to  be  sold  in  the  shops  of  the  Apothe- 
caries and  Grossers.  1608  Fenny/less  Part,  in  Hart.  Misc. 
(Malh.)  III.  76  The  grocers  are  plentifully  blessed,  for  their 
figs  and  raisins  may  allure  fair  lasses.  17*5  WATTS  Logic  \. 
vi.  §  6  (1726)  108  A  Grocer  is  a  Man  who  buys  and  sells 
Sugar  and  Plums  and  Spices  for  Gain.  1845  JAMES  A.  Neil 
ii,  A  grocer,  or  rather  general  dealer.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xxi.  IV.  626  The  grocer  weighed  out  his  currants. 

b.  Grocers'  itchy  a  form  of  eczema  incident  to 
grocers  and  others  who  handle  sugar. 

1799  UNDERWOOD  Dis.  Children  (ed.  4)  I.  95  An  eruption 
resembling  the  psora  of  the  Greeks,  or  what  is  called  amongst 
us  the  Grocer's- itch.  1822-29  Good's  Study  Mi-d.  V.  635 
The  local  form  is  mostly  produced  by  the  use  of  irritant 
materials,  constantly  applied  to  the  parts  affected,  .as  sugar 
among  the  labourers  in  grocery  warehouses,  and  lime  among 
bricklayers.  Whence  this  variety  has  been  vulgarly  called 
Grocers'  Itch,  or  Bricklayers'  Itch. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.)  Gro  cerdom,  the  realm  or 
world  of  grocers ;  Gro  ceress,  a  female  grocer ; 
Gro-cering,  the  trade  or  occupation  of  a  grocer ; 
Gro-cerly  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  grocery  trade ; 
Gro-cerwise  adv.,  after  the  manner  of  a  grocer. 

1828  [see  GRAZIERDOM].  1854  Chumb.  Jrnl.  I.  226  Almost 
every  man  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  daily  cultivator  has  a 
wife  who  is  groceress,  linen-draperess,  butcheress,  or  con- 
fectioner. 1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  52  It  was  him  an'  nae 
ither  that  pat  my  Jerry,  that  was  aye  a  guid_lad,  past  the 
grocering.  a  1845  HOOD  T.  Trumpet  xxxix,  For  some 
grocerly  thieves  Turn  over  new  leaves,  Without  much 
amending  their  lives  or  their  tea.  1898  ZANGWILL  Dreamers 
Ghetto  viii.  328  Biographers  will  weigh  me  grocer-wise  as 
Kant  weighed  the  Deity, 

Grocery  (grJo-sari).  Also  6-7  grossery.  [f. 
GROCER  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  a.  collect,  sing.  The  goods  sold  by  a  grocer. 
b.  pi.  Various  sorts  of  such  goods. 

1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  179  Wee 
bene  ageyne  charged  wyth  merceyre,  Haburdasshere  ware, 
and  wyth  grocerye.  1608  M  IDDLETON  Fam.  Love  n.  iii,  Our 
ladies  in  the  court  were  but  brown  sugar  candy,  as  gross  as 
grocery  to  her.  1635  Rec.  Merchants  Alnivick  in  Gross  Gild 
Merck.  I.  130  Any  sort  of  grosseries  or  maynchester  [i.e. 
Manchester]  wares.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trar.  47 
Confections,  and  preserves,  of  all  sorts,  spices,  and  all  sorts  of 


home  groceries  in.  1830 'CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  II.  126  To 
get  his  groceries  and  dainties  furnished  gratis  by  his  grand- 
mother. 1865  BARING-GOULD  Werewolves  xiv.  245  She  had 
been  sent  with  a  parcel  of  grocery  to  a  cottage. 

2.  The  trade  of  a  grocer. 

1689  RAVENHILL  Ace.  Comp.  Grocers  i  Various  ways  of 
Dealing  and  Trading  passed  under  the  Denomination  of 
Groceries.  1885  Law  Times  16  May  47/1  In  the  present 
case  the  business  of  greengrocery  was  not  auxiliary  to  that 
of  grocery. 

3.  slang,     fa-  Small  change  (obs.'}.     b.  pi.  (see 
quot.  1839).      The  grocery:  sugar. 

a  1721  BAILEY,  Grocery,,  .small  Money  as  Farthings  and 
Half-Pence.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Grocery,  half- 
pence, or  copper  coin,  in  a  collective  sense.  1823  in  Grose's 
Diet.  Vitlg.  Tongue  (ed.  Egan),  Grocery,  halfpence.  _  Cant. 

b.  1839  LEVER  Harry  I.orreguer  vi.  44  '  Hand  his  lord- 
ship over  the  groceries '.  -Thus  he  designated  a  square  de- 
canter, containing  about  two  quarts  of  whisky,  and  a  bowl 
heaped  high  with  sugar. '  1841  LYTTON  Nt.  ff  Mont.  v.  11,  A 
pint  of  brandy,  my  dear.  Hot  water  and  lots  of  the  grocery. 
.4.  U.  S.  a.  A  grocer's  shop.  b.  A  dram-shop. 

a  1828-32  in  WEBSTER.  1853  LOWELL  Moosehead  Jrnl. 
Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  9  We  drove  up  to  the  grocery  to  leave 
and  take  a  mail-bag.  1893  GUNIER  Miss  Dividends '272 
A  wedding  breakfast . .  served  in  the  grocery  at  the  side  of 
the  track. 

b.  1846  W.  T.  PORTER  Quarter  Race,  etc.  104  He  went 
into  his  favourite  grocery  or  drinking-house.  1847  RUXTON 
Aferico,  etc.  xxiii.  189  Every  other  house  [in  Santa  fe] 
was  a  grocery,  as  they  call  a  gin  and  whisky  shop.  1856 
OLMSTED  Slave  Stales  73  [The  word  '  grocery ']  in  Virginia, 
means  the  same  thing  as  in  Ireland— a  dram-shop. 

5.  attrib. and  Comb., s&grocery-goods,  -man  (U. S.) 
-ration,  -store(s),  -ware(s),  -warehouse;  grocery- 
captain,  the  captain  of  an  East  Indiaman ;  grocery- 
paper,  the  paper  used  in  wrapping  up  grocery. 

1816 '  Quiz  '  Grand  Master  1. 19  This  'groc'ry  captain  now, 
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forsooth.  With  voice  infernal  hails  our  yumh.  1776  ADAM 
SMirn  /K.  .V.  i.  x.  (1869)  I.  118  It  costs  no  more  to  bring 
"grocery  goods  to  the  great  town  than  to  the  country  village. 
1895  /',•/.  .Si  /.  Monthly  July  376  One  [was]  a  "grocervman. 
1883  Life  Mrs.  Prentiss  ix.  282  Written  on  coarse  brown 
'grocery  paper.  1890  iqt/i  Cent.  Nov.  833  Lord  Wolseley 
ti  several  occasions  spoken  in  favour  of  a  free  "grocery 
ration.  1811  I!.  RLMI  in  7-  Adams'  H-'la.  (18541  IX.  637 
note.  To  lessen  the  number  of  taverns  and  "grocery  sl> 
1875  W.  Mch.WKAIlH  Guide  Wigtownshire  137  A  little 
cluster  of  houses,  including  a  grocery-store  and  a  black- 
smitli's-shop.  1554  Act  i  <y  2  /'//.  \  M.  c.  7  5  2  "Grocery 
Wares,  Mercery  Wares.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gro- 
cery, or  Grocery-Ware.  1709  Dublin  Merc.  16-19  Sept.  3/1 
'1'liunias  Krayne.  .has  opened  a  *Grocery  Ware-house. 

Grochauite  ;grp'xau|3it).  Min.  [Named  by 
\Vebsky  in  1873  (G.  grochauif),  from  Grochau, 
Silesia,  its  locality.]  A  chlorite-like  mineral 
occurring  in  small  hexagonal  crystals  in  serpentine. 

1875  DANA  Min.  App.  n.  25  Grochauite  ..  Occurs  mixed 
with  a  chromic  spinel. 

Grochche,  groche,  -chge,  -chi,  obs.  ff. 
GRUTCH. 

Grode,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GROW. 

Grodge,  obs.  form  of  GRUDGE. 

Grodgeons,  obs.  variant  of  GURGKONS. 

Groeve,  obs.  form  of  GROOVE. 

Grof,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GHUPP. 

Grof(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  GRAVE  v. 

Grofi^e,  Grolel,  obs.  forms  of  GROVE,  GBOVBL. 

Grofen,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  pple.  of  GROW. 

Groff,  Sc.  form  of  GRUFF. 

Groffe,  obs.  form  of  GROOF;  obs.  Sc.  form  of 
GRUFF. 

Groflins,  -lyngis,  var.  GROVELLING  s  Obs. 

CrTOg  (gi?g),  si-  Also  8  grogg.  [Said  to  be  short 
for  GROGRAM,  and  to  have  been  applied  first  as 
a  personal  nickname  to  Admiral  Vernon,  from  the 
fact  of  his  wearing  a  grogram  cloak,  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  mixture  which  he  ordered 
to  be  served  out  instead  of  neat  spirit. 

Vernon's  order,  dated  Aug.  1740,  is  still  extant.  The 
statement  that  he  wore  a  grogram  cloak,  and  was  thence 
nicknamed  'Old  Grog',  first  appears  explicitly  in  Grose 
Diet.  Vnlg.  Tongue  1796,  but  derives  some  support  from 
Trotter's  allusion  in  quot.  1781.] 

1.  A  drink  consisting  of  spirits  (originally  rum) 
and  water.     Half  and  half  grog,  a  drink  made  of 
equal  parts  of  spirits  and  water  ;  seven-water  grog, 
a  contemptuous  name  among  sailors  for  very  weak 
grog. 

1770  [see  GROGGY  a,  i].  1773  IVES  Voy.  #  Hist.  Narr. 
India  loo  A  common  sailor  . .  having  just  been  served  with 
a  quantity  of  grog  (arrack  mixed  with  water),  had  his  spirits 
. .  much  elated.  1781  TROTTER  Written  on.  board  the  Ber- 
wick in  N.  %  Q.  Ser.  i.  I.  168  A  mighty  bowl  on  deck  he 
drew,  And  filled  it  to  the  brink;  Such  drank  the  Burford's 
gallant  crew,  And  such  the  gods  shal!  drink.  The  sacred 
robe  which  Vernon  wore  Was  drenched  within  the  same; 
And  hence  his  virtues  guard  our  shore,  And  Grog  derives 
its  name.  1794  SOVTHK\  Botany  Say  ill.  Poems  II.  82  Thou 
wilt  go  without  grog,  Sam,  to-morrow  at  dinner.  1823 
BYKON  island  n.  xix,  But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o'er  grog 
or  ale.  1835  MARRYAT  Jac.  Faith/,  xii,  Do  put  a  little  drop 
of  stuff  in  mine— it's  seven  water  grog.  1837  W.  IRVING 
Ca.pt.  Bonneville  (1849!  87  A  free  allowance  of  erog  . .  soon 
put  them  in  the  most  braggart  spirits.  1876  JAS.  GRANT 
One  of  the  '  600 '  xxvi.  207  It  will  still  freeze  half-and-half 
grog  as  hard  as  rock  crys'al.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  1st. 
n.  x,  Double  grog  was  going  on  the  least  excuse. 

b.  A  social  gathering  at  which  grog  is  drunk. 

1888  SIR  M.  MACKENZIE  Fredk.  the  Notlc  xii.  228  A '  Grog ' 
. .  was  held  every  evening  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the 
Hotel  Mediterranee. 

2.  A  '  groggy '  horse.     (Cf.  GROGGY  3.) 

1818  Sporting  Mat.  II.  207  Pronouncing  any  horse  a  grog, 
that,  although  not  absolutely  lame,  goes  stiff  in  his  joints. 

3.  (See  quots.). 

1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  II.  158  With  it  [the  clay 
for  fire-bricks]  is  ground  up  a  certain  proportion  of  some  re- 
fractory substance,such  as  previously  burnt  pottery..  Grog  , 
as  it  is  termed,  opens  the  pores  of  the  clay.  1881  C.  1 .  DAVIS 
Manuf.  Bricks  ff  Tiles  etc.  (1889)  no  The  vitnfymg  in- 
gredients usually  added  to  the  terra-cotta  clays  arc  pure 
white  sand,  old  pottery,  and  fire-bricks  finely  pulverized, 
and  clay  previously  burned,  termed  'grog '. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  grog-bibber,  -butt ;  grog- 
blossom,  a  redness  or  pimple  on  the  nose  caused 
by  excessive  drinking  (acne  rosacea) ;  hence  grog- 
blossomed  adj. ;    grog-fight  (slang ),  a  drinking- 
party  (cf.    tea-fight) ;    grog-shop,   a    dram-shop, 
public-house ;  also  (pugilistic  slang)  the  mouth. 

1824  in  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.  (1825'  207  (It!  was  enough  to 
anger  the  most  sober  *gr°g-D'bber  that  ever  tossed  tumbler 
over  lip.  1796  Grose's  Diet.  Vulg.  Ton^ve,* Grog-blossom. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  56  The  common  name 
for  these  protuberances  in  Ireland  is  Grog-Blossoms.  1883 
T.  HARDY  Wessex  Tales,  Three  Strangers  (1889)  13  A  few 
grog-blossoms  marked  the  neighbourhood  of  his  nose.  1852 
Househ.  Words  23  Oct.  135  The  ancient  huntsman  has  trans- 
ferred his  stained  scarlet  frock  and  "grog-blossomed  coun- 
tenance to  another  master.  1863  Cornh.  Mag.  Feb.,  J  t 
gentlemen  [master's  assistants  of  a  Man-of-war)  have  hadlc 
stand  at  the  "grog-butt,  and  see  the  grog  served  out.  i 
Sla»e  Diet.,  "Grog-K^ht,  a  drinking  party.  —Military.  1870 
R.  M.  JEPHSON  Girl  he  Left  Behind  i,  He  had  been  having 
a  'grog-fight'  in  his  room  to  celebrate  the  event.  1790 
J.  B.  MORETON  Mann.  W.  tnd.  35  There  are  some  good 
taverns,  ..also  an  incredible  number  of  petty  ones,  called 
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GROG. 

*grog  shops.  1850  THACKERAY  Mr.  ff  Mrs.  Berry  i,  Clare 
drawn  in  profusion  from  the  gown-boy's  grogshop.  188 
STEVENSON  Trtas.  Isl.  i.  i,  'This  is  a  handy  cove1,  say 
he, 'and  a  pleasant  grog-shop'. 
Grog  (grpg),  V.  [f.  the  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  drink  grog. 

1833  J.  JEKYLL  Corr.  (1894)  318  Captain  Ross,  .has  dinec 
and  grogged  with  messmate  William  at  Windsor.  1881 
Tinsley's  Mag.  July  53  [They]  met,  grogged,  smoked  anc 
discussed  the  news  of  the  day.  1887  S.  SAMUELS  Froti 
Forecastle  to  Cabin  193,  I  ordered  all  hands  to  grog  and 
turn-in. 

2.  trans.  To  extract  spirit  from  (an  empty  cask) 
by  pouring  hot  water  into  it,  and  letting  it  stand 

1878  Lincoln,  Rutland,  ff  Stanif.  Mfrcury  8  Mar.  (D.) 
The  defendants  had  '  grogged '  the  casks  by  putting  in  hoi 
water,  and  thereby  had  extracted  15  gallons  of  proof  spiril 
on  which  duty  had  not  been  paid.  1899  N.  B.  Daily  Mail 
20  Jan.  2  Some  traders . . '  grogged '  the  empty  cask  and  Ihus 
obtained  some  additional  spirit  from  the  wood,  duty  free. 

3.  ?  U.S.  To  make  (spirits)  into  grog  by  mixing 
with  water  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

Grogane,  grogaram,  -om,  obs.  ff.  GROGRAM. 

Grog(g)e,  obs.  forms  of  GRUDGE  v. 

Grogeraine,  -am,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  GROGRAM. 

Grogged  (gr?gd),  ///.  a.  [f.  GBOG  sb.  and  v. 
-f  -ED.  J 

1.  a.  Of  persons  :  Overcome  with  grog ;  drunk. 
b.  Of  a  spirit  cask  :  Treated  with  hot  water  (see 
GROG  v.  2) ;  said  also  of  the  liquor  thus  obtained. 

a.  1842  Comic  Almanack  Oct.  41  'Fined  five  bob'  for 
being  grogged. 

b.  1898  N.  B.  Daily  Mail  31  Dec.  5/2  A  large  number 
of  grogged  whisky  casks.    1899  Daily  News  21  Sept.  8/3 
A  cask  containing  grogged  liquor. 

2.  Of  a  horse :  =  GROGGY  2. 

1796  Grose's  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue,  Grogged,  a  grogged 
horse ;  a  foundered  horse. 

Groggery  (grfgari).  U.  S.  [f.  GROG  st.  + 
-EHY.]  A  low  drinking-place ;  a  grog-shop. 

1835  HALIBURTON  Nat.  fy  Hum.  Nat.  I.  vi.  183,  I  know  a 
town  that's  on  the  chart,  that  has  only  a  court-house, 
a  groggery,  a  jail,  [etc.].  1857  T.  PARKER  in  I.  Weiss  Life 
I.  344  He  has  no  society  except  the  low  Germans  who 
frequent  the  groggery  downstairs. 

Comb.  1892  A.  E.  LEE  Hist.  Columbus  (Ohio)  II.  127 
A  groggery  keeper,  .was  implicated. 

GrO'ggified,  ppl.  a.  colloq.  [f.  *groggify  vb. 
(f.  GROGGY  +  -FY)  +  -ED  i.]  Affected  by  grog ;  tipsy. 

1796  in  Grose's  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.  v.  Grog.  1828 
Sporting  Mag.  XXIII.  184  The  Shenies  on  their  return 
home  appeared  as  groggified  from  the  effects  of  the  fog. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Groggy  or  Groggified. 

Grogginess  (grp-gines).  [f.  GROGGY  a.  + 
-NE98.J  The  condition  or  state  of  being  groggy. 

1818  Sporting  Mag.  II.  171  Grogginess  is  a  common  term 
lor  lullness  and  swelling  in  the  legs.  1831  YOUATT  Horse 
xiil.  252  The  peculiar  knuckling  over  of  the  fetlock-joint, 
and  tottering  of  the  whole  of  Ihe  fore-leg,  known  by  the 
name  of  grogginess,  and  which  is  so  often  seen  in  old  and 
over-worked  horses.  1849  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farm  (ed.  2)  I. 
342/1  A  single  journey  may  produce  lameness ;  it  may  give 
the  horse  spavin,  or  grogginess.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  5  July  27/2 
It  is  a  breach  of  a  warranty  of  soundness  if  the  warranted 
horse  suffers  from  grogginess. 

P*0ggy  (grp'gi),  a.     [f.  GROG  st.  +  -*!.'] 

1.  Intoxicated.     Also,  characterized  by  drinking 
habits,  bibulous. 

1770  T.  NORWORTH  in  Gentl.  Mag.  559/2  [Eighty  names  for 
having  drunk  too  much.]  25.  Groggy;  this  is  a  West-In- 
dian Phrase  ;  Rum  and  Water,  without  sugar,  being  called 
Grogg.  1801  M.  G.  LEWIS  Sailor's  T.  iii.  in  Tales  Wonder 
I.  xv  82  Groggy  last  night,  my  luck  was  such,  that  overboard 
I  slid.  1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  vi,  He  wasn't  the  least 
Kr°l?.gy.  1868  HAWTHORNE  Amer.  Note-Bks.  (1870)  II  161 
In  his  groggy.. destitution. 

2.  Farriery.  Of  a  horse :  Having  a  disease  or 
weakness  in  the  forelegs,  which  causes  a  hobbling 
or  tottering  movement. 

1828  Sporting  Mag.  XXII.  119  A  rare  shaped  thorough- 
bred horse  very  groggy.  1838  J.  STEWART  Stable  Econ. 
(ed.  2)  384  Long  journeys,  at  a  fast  pace,  will  make  almost 
a"y  r??Pe  ?roggv'  l86*  TROLLOPE  Orley  Farm  I.  xxviii 
222  [Ul  a  horse]  Rather  groggy  on  his  pins  the  next  morn- 
ing? 1879  E  K.  BATES  Egyptian  Bonds  I.  vii.  142  Your 
steed  .looks  a  little  groggy  about  the  legs. 

3.  slang.     Weakened  in  a  fight,  so  as  to  stagger- 
hence,  gen.  shaky,  tottering,  unsteady. 

1832  MARRYAT  Jac.  Faithf.  iv,  He  was  what  is  termed 
fh°gly'/om  th<=  Constant  return  of  blows  on  the  sides  of 
the  head.  1854  THACKERAY  Newcmnes  I  282  Mv  Door  old 
governor  ,s  exceedingly  shaky,  very  groggy  about  tKead 

nvvLe'l     "r  "E  L"'  '"  Life  xl  <l892>  348  Rheumatism  in 
my  heel, .  I  m  groggy  on  mv  oins.    ,«na  ?^,/,..,. 


a  lay  figure]  was  getting  groggy  at  the  joints. 

Grograin  (grp-gram).  Forms:  6-7grogeram, 
-an(e,  grogran(e,  grograin(e,  -ayn(e,  grow' 
grame,  7-8  grogrein(e,  -eyn,  (7  groga™*  gro- 
garam, -arom,  -eraine,  -erin,  -eron,  -oram 
-oran,  grograme,  -gran(t,  -gren,  -grum  ,6-  gro^ 
gram.  [ad.  J.gros  gram  large  or  coarse  grain  1 

1.  A  coarse  fabric  of  silk,  of  mohair  and  wool  or 
of  these  mixed  with  silk  ;  often  stiffened  with  gum 

I  he  F.  gros  gram  occurs  in  recent  Eng.  use  as  the  co 
meie  Of  a  stron    corded  sil 


core    s          °r. 

1562  mils  S,  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  200  Thre  gounes 
one  of  grograyn,  gardid  w'  velvet.    ,1570  firi& 


440 

(1841)  19  His  upper  slockes  of sylkcn  grogerane.  1593  DONNE 
Sitt.  iv.  86  Your  only  wearing  is  your  Grogaram.  1598  B. 
JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  n.  i,  He  shall  ha'  Ihe  grogran's, 
al  Ihe  rale  I  told  him.  1630  BKATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentlfin. 
(1641)  125  Slampe  and  frel  like  gumm'd  grograne.  1674 
JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  65,  i  Piece  of  Moccadpes  and  Lile 
Grograins.  17x2  ADDISON  Sptct.  No.  530  p  4  [She]  did  more 
Execution  upon  me  in  Grogram,  than  the  grealesl  Beauty. . 
had  ever  done  in  Brocade.  1752  CAHTE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  481 


1  ne  cnarmtul  village-iviaid,  wun  Innocence  and  orogram 
blest.  1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xi,  But  then  there  is.  .her  Aunt, 
that  wears  eternal  black  grogram  for  that  unlucky  Colonel 
Christian.  [1869  Rep.  U.S.  Commissioner  Agric.  290  Dress 
silks,  gros  grains,  poplins,  foulards,  and  pongees.] 

transf.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  vi.  Ixix,  The  Lily 
high  her  silver  Grogram  reares. 

2.  A  garment  made  of  grogram. 

1633  FORD  Love's  Sacr.  \.  ii,  Go,  thou  art  as  fretting  as  an 
old  grogrum.  1767  Char,  in  Ann.  Reg.  53/2  The  doctor  .  . 
appeared  in  a  greasy  black  grogram  which  he  called  his 
scholar's  coat.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  32  No 
longer  our  fair  ones  their  grograms  display.  1867  OUIDA 
C.  Castlemaine  (1879)  9  Madam  from  the  vicarage,  in  her 
grogram. 

3.  attrib.,  as  grogram  apron,  camlet,  cassock-case, 
cloak,  coat,  doublet,  gown,  petticoat,  silk,  yarn. 

1810  Splendid  Follies  II.  4  Catching  his  spurs  in  her 
1582  Rates  CvttomJu.  Civ,  "Grogram 


GROIN. 


*grogram  apron. 
Chainlets  the  peece. 


.          , 

a  1658  CLEVELAND  Wks,  (1687)  290 
" 


A  wretched  Serge,  or  "grogane  Cassock  case.  1614  C. 
BROOKE  Will  in  Poems  (Grosart)  21  Unto  my  nephewe  .. 
I  give  my  silk  *Grograine  cloake.  1861  READE  Cloister  <f 
H.  I.  284  A  little  grogram  cloak  over  her  shoulders.  1811 
Sporting  Mag.  XXXVII.  i3I  The  Admiral  (Vernon)  at 
that  time  wore  a  *grogram  coat.  1628  BOYLE  in  Lismore 
Pafers(iSS6)  II.  263,  I  gaue. .  W»  New.  .a*grogran  dublet. 
1605  CHAPMAN,  etc.  Eastward  Hoe  i.  A  4.  To  fine  a  *Gro- 
garom  gowne  cleane  thorough  with  veluet.  1859  GEO. 
ELIOT  A.  Bede  238  An  excellent  grogram  gown.  1649  Bury 
Wills  (Camden)  220  My  watered  grogerin  gowne  and 
watered  *grogerin  petticoate.  1582  Rates  Custom-ho.  C  iv, 
"Grograin  silk  the  yarde.  1638  L.  ROBERTS  Map  Commerce 
\.  123  "Grograme  yarne.  1662  Slat.  Irel.  (1765)  II.  418 
Grograin  yarn,  the  small  pound . .  2$.  6d.  1703  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  3931/3  Some  Raw  Silk  and  Grogram  Yarn. 

Qroiflf,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GRUFF. 

Qroigne,  variant  of  GROIN  z;.l  Obs. 

Groin  (groin),  **.l  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  a. 
4-9  groyn(e,  6-7  groine,  6,  9  groon,  (4  gryn, 
5  grone,  growne,  grune,  gruyn,  9  grain),  4- 
groin.  0.  5  gron(e)y.  See  also  GHUNYIE.  [ad. 
OF.  groign  (F.  groin),  Burgundian  groigno,  Pr. 
groing,  grong,  fern,  groingna.  It.  grugtto,  OPg. 
gruin  :-popular  L.  *grunnium,  {.  L.  grunnire  to 
grunt  like  a  swine.] 

1 1.  A  grunting,  grumble.     Obs. 

"374  CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  340  Yet  yf  she  for  other 
enchesoun,  Be  wrooth,  ben  shall  pow  han  a  groyn  a-noon. 
ci44o  Promp.  Pa.ru.  214/1  Grony,  magry.  [Ibid.  319/2 
Magry,  vn-thanke,  vituperium,  refrobacto.] 

2.  The  snout,  esp.  of  a  swine. 

'3-:  SirBeues  815  (MS.  A)  A  spanne  of  be  groin  be-forn 

A'ljj  is  swerd  he  hab  of  schoren.     c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T. 

f  82  He.  .lykneth  a  fair  womman,  that  is  a  fool  of  hire  body 
lyk  to  a  ryng  of  gold  that  were  in  the  groyn  of  a  soughe. 
c  1460  Tmmilcy  Myst.  xii.  229,  I  haue  here  in  my  mayll . 

ToiiTtn™  gr°"ys'    CI47S  parltHay  5875  The  beres  gret 

MSS.  K.  &  H.)  Grony,  MS.  S.  groney,  Rostrum porcinum. 
1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  ex.  676  The  partie.  .shall  but 
wring  his  mouth  or  rather  his  Groyne  and  steppe  forth  with 
a  shamelesse  foreheade  to  aske  who  accuseth  him.  1600 
THYNNE  Emblems  xxiii.  5  With  wrootinge  groyne,  with 

sic ;  mirfthe]  feirce  and  warlike  bore  Turnes  vp  and  belters 

hal  bad  lande  before.  1703  THORESBY  Let.  to  Ray  (E.D.S.), 
Groyn,  the  groyn  of  a  swine,  the  snout.  1869  Lonsdale 
Moss.,  Groon,  the  snout  of  a  pig.  1882  Lane.  Gloss.,  Groyn 
a  swine  s  snout. 

t  b.  contemptuously.     A  face.  Obs. 

ci46o  Towneley  Myst.  xii.  432  Fayr  fall  thi  growne.  Ibid. 
xvi.  382  Haue  at  the,  say  I  !  take  the  ther  a  foyn  !.  .haue  at 

hi  groyn  An  othere. 

1 3.  Naut.  The  groin  (of  Spain)  [an  etymolo- 
gical perversion  of  the  Spanish  name  Corufla] : 
a  sailor's  name  for  Comma,  a  seaport  on  the  N.W 
of  Spain.  Obs. 

1367  Pol.  Poems   (Rolls)    I.  112  Vocatur  Le   Groyne" 

st  in  mare  ut  rostrum  porci,  ubi  intraverunl  terram 
\P<m  Myst.  (1882)  i.  .178  Here  ys  . .  wyn  of  gyldyr 
of  galles,  bat  made  at  pe  groine,  wyn  of  wyan  and 
rernage,  I  seye  also.  1489  Barbours  Bruce  xx.  324 

Pinkerlon  1790)  III.  ,67  Belwix  Cornwaill  and  Brelaynn? 
He  sailyt ;  and  left  Ihe  grune  led.  -Jamieson  grunye  ;  MS 
Camb.  grund]  off  Spainye  On  northhalf  hym.  1589  Papte 

»«LR    ny,b',?id,  ^  Fa^her  die  at  the  Groyne? 

JTOO  B.  fc.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Groyne,  corruptly  by  the 
Tarrs  for  Coronna,  a  Seaport  of  Galicia.  i7fo  DE  FOE 
-rusoe  i.  xix.  (1840)  345  Pressed  me  earnestly  not  to  go  bv 

ea,  but  either  to  go  by  land  to  the  Groyne  [etc.]. 

Groin  (groin),  si.'-t      Forms  :    4-6    grynd(e, 

5  erron.  ground,  6  grinde)  ;  5-7  grine,  gryne, 
groine,  grpyu(e,  (5  grune),  6-  groin,  [orig. 
grynde,  grinde  of  uncertain  origin;  connexion 
with  GRAIN  sA.z  is  excluded  by  the  early  form. 
!  form  grine  appears  in  1530,  but  did  not 
finally  displace  grind  until  the  last  quarter  of  the 

oth  c.,  when  it  underwent  corruption  into  groin, 

irob.  through  phonetic  association  with  prec. 

rrot  bkeat  suggests  that  the  original  sense  may  have  been 
channel  or  depression  (cf.  2),  and  that  the  word  may  be 


GRINULET). 

1.  The  fold  or  depression  on  either  side  of  the 
body  between  the  abdomen  and  the  upper  thigh. 
(In  quot.  1541 //.  the  inguinal  glands.) 

CI400  Lanfranc'sCirurg.v  If  be  prickynge  be  in  be  foot, 
anoynte  be  grynde  wib  hool  comoun  oile.  Ibid.  226  Of  an 
enpostym  bat  comeb  in  iguine  id  esl  be  gryndis.  14. .  Voc. 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  589/39  laguen,  the  grynde.  1483  CAXTON 
Gold.  Leg.  330/2  He  was.  .seke  in  his  grynde  of  a  pestilence 
botche.  £1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  003  The 
grynes,  les  aiiics.  1541  COPLAND  Guy  don's  Quest.  Cliirnrg. 
Knj,  What  are  the  gryndes?  . .  They  are  the  clensynge 
places  of  the  lyuer,  &  are  of  Glandynous  flesshe  ordeyned 
to  the  bought  of  the  thyghes.  1576  BAKER  Jeu'ell  of 
Health  64  b,  The  water  druncke  twyse  a  daye  . .  putteth 
away  . .  harde  swellings  in  the  grynde.  1592  SHAKS.  Ven. 
ft  Ad^.  clxxxv,  The  loving  swine  Sheathed,  unawares,  the 
tusk  in  his  soft  groin.  1611  COTCR.,  Aines,  the  grine,  or 
groyne  of  man  or  woman.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden 
cxu.  160  The  leaves  . .  hud  warm  on  any  botch  happening  in 
the  Groin  or  share,  doth  dissolve  and  heal  them.  1691 
WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  49  The  Keeper  thrust  his  sword  into 
his  groyn.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  in.  333  The  . .  angry 
Beast . .  at  one  sidelong  Glance  Rips  up  his  Groin.  1804 
ABERNETHY  Surg.  Obs.  53  A  gland  enlarged  in  the  left  groin. 
1865  DICKENS  Let.  13  Nov.,  The  man  returned  the  compli- 
ment by  kicking  him  in  the  groin.  1872  BAKER  Nile  Tribut. 
v.  66  Two  glands  are  situated  in  the  groin. 

f  b.  fig.  Regarded  as  the  seat  of  lust.    Obs. 

1625  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  News  ill.  ii,  Who  can  endure 
to  see  The  fury  of  mens  gullets,  and  their  groines  ?  1636  — 
Disccv.,  Impostura  Wks.  (1640)  87  They  set  the  signe  of  the 
Crosse  over  their  outer  doores,  and  sacrifice  to  their  gut  and 
their  groyne  in  their  inner  Closets. 

1 2.  A  deep  trench,  or  excavation.  Obs. 

1587  HOLINSHED  Chron.  (1808)  IV.  851  He  [Ferdinando 
Poms]  vndertooke  to  make  certeine  groins  or  nocks,  which 
at  the  hauens  mouth  should  cause  such  a  depth,  as  thereby 
the  whole  harborough  should  lie  drie  at  a  low  water.  1587 
FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  545/1  There  was  one  Julme 
appointed  to  attend  vpon  Poins  his  groins. 

3.  Arch.  The  edge  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  two  vaults.  Also,  the  rib  or  fillet  of  stone  or 
wood  with  which  this  is  usually  covered. 

1725  HALFPENNY  A  ri  Sound  Build.  15  To  find  the  Angle, 
or  Mitre-Arch  of  a  regular  Groin.  1790  PENNANT  London 
87  On  the  north  outside,  beyond  the  windows,  are  many 


Operat.  Mechanic  568  In  framing  centres  for  groins,  the 
boarding  which  forms  the  interior  surface  is  supported  by 
transverse  ribs  of  timber.  1849  FREEMAN  A  rchit.  246  In  the 
earliest  examples  the  groins  are  without  ribs.  1860  EMERSON 
Cond.  Life,  Illusions  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  441  The  vaults  and 
groins  of  the  sparry  cathedrals.  1861  BERESF.  HOPE  Eng 
Cathedr.  igtk  C.  vi.  226  There  [York  Minster] . .  the  whole 
space  of  the  nave  and  choir  was  spanned  with  groins  of  wood. 

transf.  1855  HoLDKsffum.Osteoi.dBjS)  135  Notice  how 
the  interior  of  the  dome  is  strengthened  by  '  ribs '  or  '  groins ' 
of  bone,  which  run  in  the  line  of  the  principal  sinuses. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  l)  groin-gland; 
(sense  3)  groin-rib;  groin-point,  -vault  (see 
quots.). 

1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  1074  The  endemic  forms  of 


arches  of  vaulting  executed  in  brickwork.  1813  P.  NICHOL- 
SON Pract.  Builder  113  To  find  the  diagonal  or  'groin-rib 
of  a  Vault.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Led.  Archil.  I.  ii.  59  Groin- 
ribs—  Ihose  narrow  arches  erected  under  the  lines  of  the 
intersection  of  the  vaults.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  540  A  "Croix  vault,  is  a  complex  vault,  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  two  solids,  whose  surfaces  coincide 
with  the  intrados  of  the  arches,  and  are  not  confined  to  the 
same  heights. 

t  Groin,  v.1  Obs.  Forms :  4  groigne,  4-5 
gronyn,  4-6  groine,  4-7  groyne,  5-6  grone, 
(6  groone),  5,  7  growne,  6,  9  groyn.  [ad.  OF. 
grogni-r  (also  with  change  of  conjugation  grogner, 
as  in  mod.Fr.)  =  Pr.  gronhir,  gronir,  It.  grugnire 
(also  altered  grugnare):—L.  grunmre.] 
1.  intr.  Of  animals  :  To  grunt ;  to  growl. 
13. .  Gam.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  1442  For  he  watz  bfeste  &]  bor  alber 
grattest,  [And  eue]re  quen  he  gronyed,  benne  greued  mony. 
a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  126  Of  thaire  nature  the! 
growne  and  berke  euermore,  but  gentille  greyhoundes  do 
not  so.  1530  PALSGR.  917  A  hogge  groneth,  ung  pourceau 
grongne.  a  1541  WYATT  How  to  me  the  court  in  Toilets 
Misc.  (Arb.)  91  For  swine  so  groines  In  stye.  1596  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  vi.  xii.  27  Some  were  of  dogs,  that  barked  day  and 
night,.  .And  some  of  beares,  that  groynd  continually. 

b.  esp.  of  the  buck  :  To  utter  its  peculiar  cry  at 
rutting  time.     (Cf.  GROAN  v.  2.) 

1496  Bk.  St.  Allans,  Hunting  dijb,  An  harte  belowyth 
and  a  bucke  groynyth  [1486  gronys]  I  fynde.  1576 
TURBERV.  Venerie  238  A  Bucke  groyneth.  1610  GUILLIM 
Heraldry  in.  xiv.  (1660)  166  A  Buck  growneth.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  n.  134/1  A  Buck  when  he  sendeth  forth 
his  Cry,  Groyneth  or  Growneth.  1711  PUCKLE  Club  (1817) 
90  And  [he]  told  us,  that  an  hart  bellows,  a  buck  groyns. 
2.  transf.  Of  persons  :  To  grumble,  murmur. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  13590  Quen  bai  had  striued  bam  emel 
And  groigned,  culh  na  resun  find.  £1400  Rom.  Rose  7049 
Whether  so  that  he  loure  or  groine.  c  1490  Promp.  Parv. 
214/1  (MS.  K.)  Gronyn,  or  grochyn,  ..murmitro.  1537  St. 
Papers  Hen.  VIII,  I.  555  To  see  who  wold  groyne  at  their 
execution.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Deut.  cxxxvi.  837  It 
is  not  ynough  for  a  man  to  keepe  his  wyfe  in  his  house  . . 


GROIN. 

and  in  the  meane  time  hce  groyne  at  hir,  he  spurne  hir, 
hee  beateth  hir. 

Groin  (groin),  v.'*    Arch.     [f.  GROIN  j/>.-] 

1.  trans.  To  form  into  or  furnish  with  groins ; 
to  build  with  groins. 

1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  %  Art  I.  150  The  roof  is 
often  most  delicately  groined.  1848  LOWELL  Launfal  Poet. 
Wks.  1890  I.  298  All  night  by  the  white  stars'  frosty  gleams 
He  groined  his  arches  and  matched  his  beams.  1869  Daily 
News  27  Apr.,  The  roof . .  is  groined  throughout  in  pitch 
pine  of  unusually  beautiful  quality.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lcct. 
A  rchit.  1 . 57  The  difficulty  was  how  togroin  these  oblong  bays. 

2.  intr.  Of  an  arch,  etc. :  To  spring  as  a  groin. 
1805  W.  CLOSE  last's  Antiq.  Furness  vi.  70  The  vaulted 

roof  that  groined  from  those  pillars.     //>/</.  71  It  is  a  single 
ribbed  arch  that  groins  from  the  wall. 

Groin :  see  GBOYNE  sb.  and  v. 

Groined  (groind)  ,ppl.  a.  Arch.  [f.  GROIN  rf.2 
and  v?  +  -ED.]  Built  or  furnished  with  groins. 

[1715 :  see  GRINDED  ppl.  a.'J  1789  P.  SMYTH  tr.  Aldrick's 
Arckit.  59  The  middle  sized  rooms  are  of  equal  height  with 
the  others,  with  groined  vaults.  1823  RUTTER  font/till  9  The 
ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  divided  into  two  groined  compart- 
ments. 1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  $  It.  Jrnls.  II.  76  Two  great 
pointed  arches  crossing  one  another  in  a  groined  roof. 

t  Groiner.  Obs  — l  [f.  GROIN  v.1  +  -ER  1.] 
A  grnmbler  ;  a  murmurer. 

1382  WVCLIF  Prov.  xxyi.  20  The  groynere  [L.  susurrone] 
witndrawen,  striues  togidere  resten. 

Groinery  (groi-nari).  [f.  GROIN  sb.z  +  -ERY.] 
Groins  or  groined  work. 

1880  L.  WALLACE  Bcn-Hur  225  If  he  looked  up,  it  was  to 
see  the  sky  palely  blue  through  the  groinery  of  countless 
date-bearers,  very  patriarchs  of  their  kind. 

t  Groining,  vbl.  sb.^  Obs.  [f.  GROIN  vl  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  GROIN  v.1  a.  Grunting. 
b.  Murmuring ;  muttering,  discontent. 

a.  c  1440  Promp.   Parv.  214/2    Groynynge    of   swyne, 
grunnitus.    a  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Garncsche  Wks.  1843  I. 
118  3our  grontynge,  your  groinynge  lyke  a  swyne. 

b.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Kut.'s  T.  1602  The  groynynge,  and 
the    pryuee  empoysonyng.      c  1440  Promp.   Parv.    214/2 
Gronyynge,  or  grutchynge,  murmur.    1513  Bk.  Keruynge 
in  Bailees  Bk.  156  Than  must  ye  reyse  the  vpper  parte  of 
y«  towetl,  &  lave  it  with-out  onygronynge.    1591  PL  TURN- 
BOLL  Expos.  Jos.  202  When  without  grudging  or  groyning  : 
muttering  or  murmuring :  wee  can  pray  as  our  Saviour 
teacheth. 

Groining  (groi-nirj),  vbl.  sb*  [f.  GROIN  v? 
+  -ING  l.]  The  action  of  GROIN  v.z  (sense  2) ; 
concr.  the  result  of  this,  groined  work,  a  groiii  or 
arrangement  of  groins. 

1x1653  I-  JONES  in  Leoni  Palladia's  Arckit.  (1742)  I.  104 
These  Arches,  .are  commonly  called  Groinings.  1845*1*000 
&  BOWMAN  Phys.  A  nat.  1. 139  At  this  last  situation  two  ribs, 
analogous  to  groinings  in  architecture,  intersect  each  other. 
i8^>  F.  R.  WILSON  Cn.  Lindisf.  119  The  chancel  has  the 
original  Norman  groining 

t  Groining,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  GROIN  z/.1  + 
-ING1.]  a.  That  grunts  or  growls,  b.  That 
murmurs  or  grumbles.  Hence  Groi-ningly  adv. 

1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  1376  The  Gruntyng  and  the 
groynninge  of  the  gronnyng  swyne.  1557-8  PHAER  jQLneid 
vii.  S  ij  b,  Both  brystlyd  groyning  bores,  &  beares  at  mangers 
yelling  yawle.  111656  Br.  HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  146  If 
we  be  ready  . .  groyningly  to  repine  at  His  correction,  it 
showes  we  do  not  acknowledge  him  for  our  Father. 

Groiss,  obs.  form  of  GROSS. 

Groit,  Sc.  form  of  GROAT. 

tGroll.  Obs.  Also  groL  [a.  Du.  grol  'in- 
conditus  sermocinator,  auctor  sordidus,  proleta- 
rius '  (Kilian).]  A  foolish  or  superficial  person ; 
a  gossip,  a  smatterer.  (App.  peculiar  to  Bastwick.) 

1637  BASTWICK  Litany  I.  8  See  the  parishioners  be  rich 
and  plump  as  the  grols  said.  Ibid.  in.  21,  I  could  be  as 
voluminous  as  any  man,  and  yet  _ never  take  quotations 
at  the  second  hand,  as  many  grolls  in  this  age  doe. 

Hence  tQrollery[Du.^yB//«ry'«],  folly.  tQro'l- 
lish  «.,  foolish,  senseless,  superficial. 

1637  BASTWICK  Litany  i.  6  One  can  scarce  keepe  from 
laughter,  to  see  the  grollery  of  it.  Ibid.  17  Such  a  multi- 
tude of  trumperyes  and  grollish  ceremonyes  are  brought  in 
by  the  Prelats.  Ibid.  n.  26  Who  had  more  policy  in  the 
paring  of  his  nayles,  then  all  the  Grollish  Polititians  that 
are  now  extant.  Ibid.  in.  14,  I  am  pretily  well  acquaynted 
with  all  their  grolleries. 

t  Grolling, vbl. sb.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Echoic;  cf. 
groule,  GrjRLj  ?  Rumbling. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  de  P.  R.  vi.  xxi,  Yf  be  mete  be  to 
moche  it . .  streccheb  be  stomak  and  bloweb  it  and  bredet* 
grollynge  and  gnawynge  in  be  wombe. 

Grom,  -andise,  obs.  ff.  GROOM,  GORMANDIZE. 

Gromaly,  obs.  form  of  GROMWELL. 

Gromatic  (gromse'tik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
gromatic-us,  grum-,  f.  groma,  gruma  surveyor's 
measuring-rod.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  land-surveying. 

1873  WAGNER  tr.  Teuffefs  Hist.  Roman  Lit.  II.  149  From 
the  gromatic  work  [of  Frontinus]  we  possess  only  explanatory 
excerpts.  Ibid.  203  The  gromatic  writer  Siculus  Flaccus. 

B.  sb.   a.  //.   The  art  of   land-surveying   or 
castrametation.     b.  A  writer  on  gromatics. 

[1867  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  I.  ii.  79  A  certain  Hyginus,  who 
calls  himself  a  gromaticus  or  land-surveyor.]  1873  WAGNER 
tr.  Teuffefs  Hist.  Roman  Lit.  II.  147  We  possess  excerpts 
from  a  work  on  gromatics.  Ibid.  204  Balbus  is  repeatedly 
quoted  by  the  later  gromatics. 

t  Groma'tical,  «.  Obs.  [Formed  as  prec. 
+  -AL.]  =  prec.  adj. 
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1610  HOLLAND  Camdcu's  Brit.  i.  255  Hoctius  ami  tin; 
Gromaticall  Writers  have  made  mention  of  such  mounts. 
1658  W.  Hun  ION  Coiiiin.  Antoninus*  Itin.  29  The  Gromati- 
call  Authors.  1718  HEARNK  Reliq.  (1857)  '•  4°6  The  accounts 
given  of  the  ancient  Grumx  or  Groma:  in  the  Gromatical 
writers. 

Gromble,  obs.  form  of  GRUMBLE. 

Grome,  obs.  var.  GRAME  sb. ;  obs.  f.  GKOOM  rf.1 

Gromel(l,  obs.  form  of  GROMWELL. 

Gromercy,  -ersy,  -essye,  -esty,  rare  obs. 
forms  of  GHAMERCY. 

Gromet,  -it :  see  GRUMMET. 

Gromil,  -ill,  -ille,  obs.  ff.  GROMWELL. 

Gromme,  var.  GHUMME  v.  Obs.,  to  grumble. 

Gromwell  (grp-mwel).  Forms :  4  gromyl(e, 
gromylyoun,  5  gromylle,  -ille,  grumelle, -eyle, 
5-6  gromaly,  -ely,  5-9  gromel(l,  6  gromruel(l, 
-all,  gremile,  grumle,  6-7grummel(l,  grumble, 
7  gromwel,  grumell,  7-9gromil(,l,  7-gromwell. 
[a.  OF.  gromil  (i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  gremil 
(i 6th  c.),  mocl.F.  gremil,  of  doubtful  origin.  The 
form  gromwell  is  late  and  the  w  is  app.  due  to 
analogy  with  speedwell.  See  also  GRAYUILL. 

As  to  the  possible  origin  of  F.  gromil,  gremil,  several 
suggestions  nave  been  made.  Its  derivation  from  grannin 
milii  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  early  form  gromil, 
but  the  istn  c.  variants  grinnil,  grenil  perhaps  exhibit 
some  popular  etymologizing  approximation  terrain.  Hatz.- 
Darm.  suggest  that  the  second  part  is  the  wora  mil '  millet ', 
while  the  first  is  of  indeterminate  origin.  ] 

The  common  name  for  any  of  the  plants  of  the 
genus  Lithospermum  (N.O.  Boraginacess],  charac- 
terized by  hard  stony  seeds,  which  were  formerly 
much  used  in  medicine. 

a.  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  v.  27  Ase  gromyj  in  grene 
grene  is  the  grone,  Ase  quibibe  and  comyn  cud  is  in  crone. 
13..  E.  E.  AlUt.  P.  A.  43  Gilofre,  gyngure  &  gromylyoun. 
a  1387  Sinofi.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  23  Granum  solis,  i. 
mihum  solis,  i.  gromiL  61425  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  645/38 
Hec  gensta,  gromylle.  c  1450  ME.  Med.  Bjf.  (Heinnch) 
75  A  d  lapidem  Take  gromylle  [v.  r.  gromel  seed]  &  percil. 
1589  COGAN  Haven  Health  xxv.  (1636)  46  Grummell  is.  .not 
used  in  meats  but  in  medicine,  especially  the  seeds.  1621 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  11.  iv.  l.  iii.  (1651)  368  For  the  kidnies, 

§rumell,  parsly.     1741  Compl.  Fam.-Piece  I.  iv.  243  Take 
eeds  of  Smalfage,  Treacle  Mustard,  Gromwell  and  Parsley. 
1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  l.  xvi.  135  Yellow  bent  spikes  of  the 
gromwell.     1888  Daily  News  14  June  5/1  The  gromwell 
adds  a  touch  of  imperial  purple. 

b.  Preceded  by  a  defining  word  forming  the 
designation  of  a  particular  species.  Common 
Gromwell,  Lithospermumofficinale.  Corn  Grom- 
well, L.  arvense,  Bastard  Alkanet.  Purple  (or 
Creeping)  Gromwell,  L.  purpureo-cxrulcum. 
c.  Applied  also  to  the  genus  Onosmodium  (False 
Gromwell). 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  11.  ciii.  289  The  Gromell  is  of  two 
sortes,  one  of  the  garden,  the  other  wilde  :  and  the  garden 
Gromell  also  is  of  two  sortes,  great  and  small.  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  11.  clxxx.  §  i.  486  The  great  Gromell  hath  long 
slender  and  hairie  stalkes.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden 
ccxxv.  354  Great  upright  Gromel.. is  that  which  usually 
groweth  in  Gardens.  1804  Med:  Jrnl.  XII.  124  Bastard 
gromil],  salern,  corn  gromwell,  painting  root,  bastard  Alka- 
net. 1837  MACGILLIVHAY  Withering's  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  4) 
in  L[itftospermum\  ojfficinale.  Common  Gromwell.  Gray- 
mill.  .L.  arvense.  Corn  Gromwell.  .L. purpuro-cxritleitm. 
Creeping  or  Purple  Gromwell.  1894  Times  21  May  12/1 
The  tall-growing  corn  gromwell,  or  bastard  alkanet. 

d.  attrib.,  as  gromwell  seed;  fgromwell- 
gainer,  a  '  skinflint ',  miser. 

1588  J.  HARVEY  Disconrsive  Probl.  cone.  Propli.  70  Hath 
not  euery  vocation  . .  yeelded  some  such  counterprophets, 
and  pennyfathers,  very  *gromelgainers  ?  c  1400  tr.  Secret  a 
Secret.,  Cm.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.T.  S.)  77  Onober  of  Mede 
les  melyens  fastyng, 
arv.  213/2  Gromaly, 
1544  PHAER  Regim. 
Lyft  (1553)  B'j  b,  A  bagge  of  gromell  sedes.  1553  Res- 
publica  I.  i.  24  But  to  rake  grumle  sede  Avaryce  ys  a 
Lone.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  xlv.  (1878)  97  Gromel  seed, 
for  the  stone.  1694  E.  FLOYD  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII. 
46  Of  the  form  and  bigness  of  Gromwel-seeds. 

Grond,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GRIND  v.l 

Grond(e,  Grondage,  obs.  ff.  GROUND,  -AGE. 

Gronddar,  obs.  form  of  GROUNDER. 

Gronden,  -ine,  -yn,  obs.  pa.  pples.  of  GRIND  v. 

Grondeswyle,  obs.  form  of  GROUNDSEL  st.1 

Grondsil,  obs.  form  of  GROUNDSEL  sb.z 

Grone,  var.GRANK,  GKOINZ/.I  Obs.  ;obs.  f.  GROAN. 

Grone,  groney,  obs.  ff.  GROIN  st>l  and  z/.i 

Gronie,  obs.  form  of  GROAN  v. 

Gronnard,  Gronne,  obs.  ff.  GURNARD,  GROAN. 

Gronsel,  obs.  form  of  GROUNDSEL  sb? 

Gront(e :  see  GRIND  v.1,  GRUNT. 

Grony,  obs.  form  of  GROIN  st.1,  GROAN  v. 

Groo,  obs.  form  of  GROW. 

Groof,  grufe  (gr«f),  sb.  and  adv.  Obs.  exc.  Sc. 
Forms  :  4-5  gruf(f,  5-8  grouf(e,  8-9  groof,  5 
gruffe,  grouff(e,  groffe,  5,  ygrowfTe,  6  growf(e, 
6,  9  grufe  ;  also  with  prefixed  prep.  5  ogrufe, 
7  a-groufe,  agruif,  8  a  grouf.  [a.  ON.  grilfa, 
in  phr.  d  griifu  (in  sense  i)  =  Sw.  dial,  a  gruve  ; 
the  occurrence  of/instead  of  the  normal  v  is  un- 
explained. Cf.  GROVELING.] 


GKOOM. 

1.  In  phr.  On  gruff  (rarely  on  the  g>'i<fct,  later 
a^rufc,  a-gruif:  face  downwards,  in  a  prone  posi- 
tion, grovelling.     .SV.  and  north. 

^  '375  Sc.  Troy-l<k.  n.  786  He  ley  before  |»c  gret  allere 
One  gruff.  ?rt  1400  Alorlc  Arth.  3850  Than  Gawayne 
.uyrcli:  to  be  gome,  and  one  be  groffe  fallis.  Ibid.  3869 
Qwat  gome  was  he  .  .  that  cs  one  growffe  fallyne  ?  c  1470 
HESKY  Wallace  xl.  574  In  angwyss  grciff,  on  grouff  so 
turned  he.  uft^Catfi.Anjfl.  259/1  Ogrufe,  supinvs.  1500-20 
DuNBAR/Vf'/'f  xi.  ijLyall  on  grufe,  befoir  that  hich  grand 
Roy.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  XI.  iv.  24  He  rusthis.  .  Ati'l 
fell  on  grouf  abufdeid  Pallas  beyr.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
33258  Sum  on  groufe  la  granand  on  the  grene.  1637-50  Row 
Hist.  Kirk  (  Wodrow  Soc.)  460  Then  Ihe]  lay  a-groufe  upon 
his  face,  begins  to  poure  out  his  heart  to  Goo.  1638  H. 
ADAMSON  Muses'  Threnodie  (1774)  112  And  some  lay  swell- 
ing in  the  slykie  sand  :  Agruif  lay  some,  others  with  eye* 
to  skyes.  1x1651  CALDEKWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.) 
III.574  During  the  time  of  which  prayer  the  Erie  of  Morton 
lay  on  growffe  upon  his  face.  1719  RAMSAV  /''ant.  Ep. 
Answ.  ii.  20  Swith  to  Castalius'  fountain-brink,  Dad  down 
a  grouf,  and  take  a  drink. 

2.  On  one's  grufe  :  —  sense  I  .     Sc. 

1788  E.  PICKEN  Poems  127  Doun  on  their  groof  lay  five 
or  sax.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noit.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  293 
Layin  mysel  doun  a*  my  length  on  my  grufe  and  elbow. 
1887  J.  SERVICE  Life  ff  Recoil.  Dr.  Dnguid  245  Streekit  on 
my  grufe  below  some  rowan  tree. 

3.  as  adv.  (or  predicative  adj."}     On  the  face,  on 
the  belly  ;  prone.     (Cf.  Sw.  dial,  ligga  gruvc.) 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  884  (912)  She  on  here  armes 
two  r  u  gruf,  and  gan  to  wepe  pitously.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
2561  Now  dounward  groffe,  and  now  upright,  c  1430  LYDC. 
Compl,  Bl.  Knt.  xxiv,  He  thus  lay  in  lamentacioun  Gruffe 
on  the  grounde.  c  1460  Emare  656  She  was  afcrde  of  the 
See,  And  layde  her  gruf  upon  a  tre.  1567  TUKBERV.  Ovid's 
Ep.  70  b,  With  toren  tresse  and  lying  groufe  Upon  my  face. 

Groof,  obs.  form  of  GROOVE,  GRUFF. 


Groo-groo,  grn-gru  (gr«-gr«).  Ako  8  groe- 
groe,  9  grou-grou.  [?  Native  name.] 

1.  In  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  a  name 
for  two  species  of  palm,  Asirocaryum  aculeatum 
and  Acrocoinia  sclerocarpa. 

1796.  1852  [see  sense  2].  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades 
128  The  Groo-Groo  palms  (Acrocornia)  we  also  saw  for  the 
first  time  on  this  occasion.  1892  MAR.  NORTH  Recoil.  Happy 
Life  I.  92  The  principal  palms  on  the  hills  were  .  .  '  Mackaw- 
foot  '  and  the  '  Grou-grou  '. 

2.  Usually  groo-groo  worm  :   The  grub  of  the 
coleopterous  insect  Calandra  palmarum. 

1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xvi.  22  Another  negro  also 
brought  me  a  regale  of  groe-groe,  or  cabbage-tree  worms, 
as  they  are  called  in  Surinam.  1826  H.  N.  COLERIDGE 
West  Indies  215  note,  I  have  some  doubts  also  of  the 
admissibility  of  the  Groo-groo  worms.  1852  Zoologist  X. 
3662  The  groogroo  worm  —  so  called  because  it  is  found  in 
a  species  of  palm  vulgarly  called  the  groogroo.  1883  IM 
THURN  Among  Indians  Guiana  266  Gru-gru  worm. 

Groom  (gr«m),  i*.l  Forms  :  3-5  grom,  3-7 
grome,  5-6  grume,  5-7  groome,  (5  groyme, 
6  growme,  grum),  6-  groom.  [Of  difficult  ety- 
mology. According  to  the  evidence  of  the  quots. 
'  boy,  male  child  '  seems  to  be  the  orig.  sense. 
The  word  might  conceivably  represent  an  OE. 
*grom,  f.  root  *grS-  of  GROW  v.  +  Teut.  suff.  -mo-. 
But  there  is  no  trace  of  the  word  in  any  Teut. 
lang.  ;  MDu.  and  mod.Du.  have  gram  fry  of  fish, 
offspring,  (jocularly)  children  ;  an  unauthenticated 
sense  '  boy,  child  '  is  given  by  the  lexicographers 
Kilian  ('puer'),  Mellema  ('enfant,  marmouset') 
and  Hexham  ('  stripling  or  groome  ')  ;  but 
this  does  not  correspond  phonologically.  The 
relation,  if  any,  between  the  Eng.  or  the  Du.  word 
and  OF.  gromtt  GRUMMET,  is  unascertained  ;  but 
in  AF.  and  Anglo-L.  documents  gromct  and  its 
latinized  form  gromelus  appear  to  be  nsed  for 
groom  in  the  senses  3-5  below. 

There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  for  an  OF.  gramme  ;  the 
gromincs  quoted  by  Du  Cange  is  prob.  for  gromez  pi.  of 
gromet.  The  alleged  ON.  gromr  or  gromr  '  man  '  has  no 
other  authority  than  its  occurrence  in  the  list  of  poetical 
appellations  applicable  to  yeomen,  in  the  I4th  c.  expansion 
of  Snorra  Edda  (ed.  1848,  II.  496)  where  it  may  be  from 
ME.] 

T  1.  A  man-child,  boy.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  422  Hire  meiden  mei,  bauh,  techen  sum 
lutel  meiden,  bet  were  dute  of  forto  leornen  among  gromes. 
c  1300  Havelok  790  Ich  am  now  no  grom  ;  Ich  am  wel 
waxen.  ^1300  Beket  148  Tho  he  com  he  fond  his^sonc 
a  god  goinge  grom.  c  1300  Proverbs  Heading  xxxii,  He 
fareb  so  do|>  be  luber  grom  bat  men  euer  beteb  on  wib  one 
smerte  jerde.  a  1330  Syr  Degarre  242  The  hob  man.. 
fond  the  cradel  in  the  stedc,  He  tok  up  the  clothes  anon, 


wykkedness  of  lyuynge  bryngeb  forb  . .  foule  gromes  and 
euel  i-schape.  1675  COTTON  Btirlesqul  upon  B.  140  lo 
bring  him  Plums  and  Mackaroons,  Which  welcome  are  to 
such  small  Grooms. 

2.  A  man,  male  person  ;  in  the  pastoral  poetry 
of  i6-!7th  c.  freq.  applied  to  shepherds  (cf. 
HERD-GROOM).  Sometimes  contemptuous  -'  fel- 
low'. Obs.  exc.  arch. 

i  1330  f'lorice  *  Bl.  1088  (Hausknecht),  I  ..fond  bi  hire  an 
naked  grom.. I  bojte  to  habbe  iqueld  hem  bobe.  ^1340 
Cursor  M.  17609  (Laud)  Loke  we  yern  how  me  might  do 
bat  dowghty  grome  ICott.  gum,  GUI.,  Trin.  gome]  loseph  of 
Aramaty  to  vs  to  come,  c  1420  Citron,  yilod.  (Horstm.)  3986 


GROOM. 

Stoadyng  in  an  heyron  bere,  an  horribull  foull  grome.  <- 1460 
Towneley  Myst.  xxx.  128,  I  had  leuer  go  to  rome;  yei 
thryse,  on  my  fete  Then  forto  grefe  yonde  grome.  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  vi.  728  Mony  groyme  thai  maid  full  bar 
agast.  1:1483  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  489,  I-wys  ;e  seye 
soth,  ?e  grom  of  blysse.  c  1510  Lytell  geste  of  Robyn  Iwde 
(W.  de  W.)  I.  16  There  was  no  ynch  of  his  body  But  it  was 
worthe  a  grome.  1549  Coinpl.  Scot.  vi.  67,  I  sau  mony 
landuart  grumis  pas  to  the  corne  land  to  laubir  there  rustical 
occupation.  ci56o  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  v.  15  In 
May  gois  gentill  wemen  gymmer,  In  gardynnis  grene  thair 
grumis  to  glaid.  1588  SIIAKS.  Tit.  A.  IV.  li.  164  The  fields 
are  neere,  and  you  are  gallant  Groomes.  1590  GREENE 
tftmr  too  late  Wks.  (Grosart)  VIII.  204  She  was  weary  of 
the  groomes  [a  shepherd]  importunate  fooleries.  1595 
SPENSER  Col.  Clout  12  A  iolly  groome  was  he,  As  ever  piped 
on  an  oaten  reed.  1603  DRAYTON  Odes  v.  2  Let  no  bar- 
barous Groome  How  brave  soe'r  he  bee,  Attempt  to  enter. 
1610  FLETCHER  Fait/if.  Shepherdess  i.  ii,  The  prime  of  our 
young  Grooms,  even  the  top  Of  all  our  lusty  Shepherds ! 
1615  LISLE  Du  Bartas,  Not  i  The  mighty  Groome  that  led 
his  flocke  and  heard  From  home  to  follow  God,  and  sacrifiz'd 
his  sonne.  1632  HEYWOOD  znd  Pt.  Iron  Age  v.  i.  Wks. 
1874  III.  421  Can  you  find  teares  for  such  an  abiect  Groome, 
That  had  not  for  an  husband  one  to  shed  ?  1815  WORDSW. 
White  Doe  Rylst.  i.  n  And,  up  among  the  moorlands,  see 
What  sprinklings  of  blithe  company  !  Of  lasses  and  of  shep- 
herd grooms. 

3.  A  man  of  inferior  position;   a  serving-man ; 
a  man-servant ;  a  male  attendant.     Obs.  exc.  arch. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2214  Me  may  yse  a  bondemannes 
sone..&  some  gromes  squiers  &  subbe  knijtes  some.     13. . 
K.  Alts.  7282  Ageyn  heom  come  bothe  lord  and  grom,  For 


to  here  what  tidyng  They  broughte.     13..  Guy  Warw. 
(A.)  234  {>ai  sett  hem  to  mete  anon,  Er],  baroun,  sweyn, 


cry.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  i.  206  That  he  shulde 
drenche  Lorde  and  lady,  grome  and  wenche  Of  al  the 
Troian  nacion.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  585/48  Garcia, 
a  grome.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert^  (Surtees)  4559  Bathe  grete 
man  and  grome.  ('1450  Merlin^  510  The  gromes  toke  the 
palfreys  and  lepte  up  and  rode  into  the  foreste.  £1532  Du 
WES  hitrod.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  909  Gromes  of  the  kechin,  itarletz 
decuisin.  1596  SHAKS.  'I 'am.  Stir.  iv.i.  128  You  logger-headed 
and  vnpollisht groomes, What?  noattendance?  1605  —  Macb. 
11.  ii.  50  Goe  carry  them  [daggers],  and  smeare  The  sleepie 
Groomes  with  blood,  a  1632  T.  TAYLOR  God's  Judgew.  11. 
vii.  (1642)  102  Maximinus,  a  Groome  of  base  and  sordid 
condition,  borne  of  needy  Parents,  a  1654  SELDEN  Table-  T. 
(Arb.)  62  Then  alt  the  Company  Dance,  Lord  and  Groom, 
Lady  and  Kitchen-Maid,  no  distinction.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  627  Seated  on  a  Rock,  a  Shepherd's  Groom 
Surveys  his  Ev'ning  Flocks  returning  Home.  1725  POPE 
Odyss.  xx.  221  Two  grooms  assistant  bore  the  victims 
bound.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  xviii.  228  Your  nephew's 
lands  are  parted  between  grooms  and  scullions. 
fig.  1612  DONNE  Progr.  Soul,  znd  Aimiv.  85  Thinke  then, 
my  soule,  that  death  is  but  a  Groome  Which  brings  a 
Taper  to  the  outward  roome. 

4.  The  specific  designation  of  several  officers  of 
the  English   Royal  Household,  chiefly   members 
of  the    Lord    Chamberlain's    department :    with 
defining  prepositional   phrases,   as    Groom  of  the 
(Privy,  Great)  Chamber,  G.  of  the  Stole,  G.  in 
waiting,  etc. ;  also  f  Groom  of  the  Beds,  f  G.  of  the 
Crossbows. 

1464  Mann.  $  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  159  Item,  the  same 
tyme  . .  my  mastyre  to  the  gromys  off  chambre  fibre  reshis, 
xvj.  d.  1502  Priii.  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  42 
John  Browne  grome»  of  (he  beddes.  Ibid.  54  Elys  Hilton 
grome  of  the  robys.  1530  Privy  Purse  Eip.  Hen.  /'"/// 
(1827)  70  Giles  grome  of  the  Crosbowes.  1589  PUTTENHAM 
Eng.  Poesie  i.  viii.  (Arb.)  32  King  Henry  the  8.  . .  for  a  few 
Psalmes  of  Dauid  turned  into  English  meetre  by  Sternhold, 
made  him  groome  of  his  priuy  chamber.  1657  WOOD  Life 
Sept.  tO.  H.  S.)  I.  227  One  of  the  gromes  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  K.  Charles  I.  1685  E™LYN  Mrs.  Godolpliin 
(1847)  8  The  late  Countess  of  Guilford,  Groome  of  the  Stoole 
of  the  late  Queens  Mother.  1731  Geutl.  Mag.  I.  35  Edward 
Williams,  Esq. ;  made  Groom  of  his  Majesty's  removing 
Ward-robe.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  143  Lord  Roch- 
fort  being  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  His  Majesty.  1844  DISRAELI 
Coningsby  iv.  vi,  A  groom  of  the  chambers  indicates  the  way 
to  him.  1868  Pall  Mall  G.  23  July  5  Sir  Henry  was  a 
Groom-in-Waiting  to  Her  Majesty. 

5.  A  servant  who  attends  to  horses.  ^Untiliythc. 
only  a  contextual  use  of  sense  3  ;  now  the  current 
sense.) 

[1340  Ayeiib.  210  [Huo]  het  mest  he|>  hors  mest  him  fayleb 
gromes  and  stablen.  1553  BALE  Vocacyon  26  b,  An  horse 
grome  of  his  came  into  my  court  one  daye.  1553  BRENDE 
C?.  Curtius  viii.  i6ib,  Thei..receiued  the  horses  of  the 
gromes  of  the  stable.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  V.  v.  72,  1  was 
a  poore  Groome  of  thy  Stable  (King)  When  thou  wer't  King.] 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  356  Thir  rich  Retinue  long  Of  Horses 
led,  and  Grooms  besmeared  with  Gold.  1718  LADY  M  W 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Lady  Rich  16  Mar.,  My  grooms  are 
Arabs ;  my  footmen  french.  1780  COWPER  Pngr.  Err.  95 
Like  a  slam  deer,  the  tumbrel  brings  him  home,  Unmissed 
but  by  his  dogs  and  by  his  groom.  1802  WORDSW.  Sonn.  to 
Liberty, '  O  Friend  I  know  not ',  Mean  handywork  of  crafts- 
man, cook,  Or  groom.  1827  LYTTON  Pelha.ni  viii,  His  groom 
was  walking  about  his  favourite  saddle-horse.  1850  Art 
famine  Horses  ix.  150  It  is  a  fact . .  that  a  man  does  not  ride 
any  better  for  dressing  like  a  groom. 

6.  Short  for  BRIDEGROOM.     (Rare  except  in  con- 
text with  bride.) 

.  1604  SHAKS.  Oik.  n.  iii.  180  Friends  all  .In  Quarter,  and 
in  termes  like  Bride,  and  Groome.  Deuesting  them  for 
Bed.  1611  —  Cymb.  in.  vii.  70  Were  you  a  woman,  youth 
1  should  woo  hard,  but  be  your  Groome  in  honesty  1700 
DRYDEN  Cymon  $  Iph.  540  By  this  the  brides  are  waked 
their  grooms  are  dressed  ;  All  Rhodes  is  summoned  to  the 
nuptial  feast.  1789  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  II  270  The 
bride  and  groom  were  so  good  as  to  call  upon  me.  1841 


44.2 

HKOWNING  Pippa  Introd.  50  What  care  bride  and  groom 
Save  for  their  dear  selves?  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Concl. 
83  1 'linking  litalth  to  bride  and  ^rooiu  We  wish  .them 
store  of  happy  days. 

7.  attrib.  and  Co»il>.,  appositivc,  as  groom-lioy, 
-falconer,  -fellow,  -garneter,  -purveyor ;  f  groom- 
grubber  {-grabber),  an  officer  in  the  royal  house- 
hold (see  quots.X 

1863  KINGSLEY  Watcr-B.  ii.  66  Among  the  lot  was  a  little 
*groom-boy,  a  very  little  groom  indeed.  1826  HOK.  SMITH 
Tor  Hill  (1838)  II.  82  The  young  "groom-falconer  was  out 
this  morning  with  his  goss-ha\vk.  1823  SCOTT  Peveril  vi, 
There  are  two  lackeys ..  besides  the  other  "groom  fellow. 
a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  70  One  "groome 
garnetour,  to  receive,  to  kepe,  and  to  delyver  the  wheete 
comyng  from  the  countries.  1526  Ibid.  234  That  he  doe 
cause  the  "Groome-Grobber  to  looke  dayly  to  drawing  out 
the  lees  of  the  Wyne  spent.  1601  Ibid.  284^  Groom  Grubber 
.  -His  office  is  to  see  that  the  vessailes  which  come  into  the 
seller  bee  tight  and  full.  1641  Negotiations  Wolsey  v.  11 
Thirteene  Pages,  two  yeomen  Purveyours,  and  a  *groome 
Purveyor. 

Hence  (chiefly  nonce-wds)  Groo'meas,  a  female 
groom  (of  the  stole).  Oroo'mish  a.,  character- 
istic of  a  groom,  like  that  of  a  groom ;  hence 
Groo-iiiishiy  adv.  Groomless  a.,  having  no 
groom.  Groo'mlet,  Groo-mlinff,  a  diminutive 
groom.  Groo  luship,  the  office  or  condition  of 
a  groom. 

1624  T.  ScoTT^2«rf  Pt.  Vox  Populi  ii,  I  sold  moreouer, 
the  place  of  *Groomesse  of  her  highnesse  Stoole,  to  six 
seuerall  English  Ladyes.  1854  R-  S.  SURTEES  Handle? 
Cross  (1898)  I.  140  To  smoke  cigars,  pick  up  a  steeple- 
chaser, wear  "groomish  clothes.  1836  New  Monthly  Mag. 
XLVIII.  458  The  tiger,  though  more  *groomishly  attired, 
is  not  less  scrupulously  exact.  1870  DISRAELI  Lothair 
xxviii,  St.  Aldegonde  . .  was  lounging  about  on  a  rouuh 

c i: : u      i-  »i i»        _     I  «        „...   ..   ** 


and  "groomlings  with  candles  and  lanterns.  1880'  Miss 
BRADDON  Just  as  I  am  II.  230  The  groomling  in  charge 
slumbered  placidly  in  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  with  the 
reins  in  his  hands.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  (1721)  II.  1036 
Silas  Titus  .  .  In  the  Year  following  [1670)  did,  with  the 
consent  of  his  Majesty,  resign  his  "Gromeship.  1882  W.  H. 
GRENKELI,  in  Standard  2  Nov.  5/5  If  I  had  been  honoured 
by  the  offer  of  a  non-Parliamentary  Groomship. 

Groom  (gr«m),  sb.-  dial.  Also  grom.  [?A 
western  variant  of  CROME,  CHOMB.]  A  forked 
stick  used  by  thatchers. 

1790  GROSE  Prorv.  Glass.,  Grom  or  Groom,  a  forked  stick 
used  by  thatchers  for  carrying  the  parcels  of  straw  called 
helms.  Willsh.  1847-89  in  HALLIWELL.  1874  T.  HARDY 
Farfr.  Madding  Crmud  xxxvii,  He  had  stuck  his  rick- 
rod,  groom,  or  poignard  into  the  stack. 

Groom  (gr«m),  v.    [f.  GROOM  sb.i] 

1.  trans.    To  tend  as  a  groom  ;   to  curry,  feed, 
and  generally  attend  to  (a  horse)  ;  to  '  fettle  '. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  i.  x.  r>  i  We  were  obliged  to  groom 
them  ourselves.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  v.  446  She's  yet  a 
colt..  strongly  groom'd  and  straitly  curb'd.  1856  FROUDE 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iv.  310  Ostlers  quarrelled  over  such 
questions  as  they  groomed  their  masters'  horses.  1878 
Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  237  The  Numidian  horses.  .soon 
recovered  their  condition  when  they  were  groomed  day  by 
day  with  the  old  wine  of  Italian  vintages. 

al'sol.  1900  ISlac/fM.  Mag.  Feb.  223/r  If  he  understands 
horses  and  can  groom  tolerably,  he  despises  gardening. 

2.  transf.  To  tend  or   attend   to   carefully;   to 
give  a  neat,  tidy,  or  '  smart  '  appearance  to.     Also 
alisol.  in  to  groom  up.  . 

1843  HALIBURTON  Attachi  I.  ii.  26  Here  was  to  clean  and 
groom  up  agin'  till  all  was  in  its  right  shape.     1859  Sat. 
cv.  VII.  363/2  The  very  chair  you  sit  on  has  to  be 


groomed.  1861  Our  Eng.  Home  86  He  had  to  repair  his  own 
buskins,  mend  the  tables,  and  groom  my  lady's  chamber. 
1879  J.  BURROUGHS  Locusts  ft  W,  Honey  (1884)  125  Some- 
times a  few  underclouds  will  be  combed  and  groomed  by 
the  winds  ..  as  if  for  a  race. 

3.  pass.  To  be  made  a  bridegroom,   nonce-use. 

1824  BYRON  Juan  xv.  xxxix,  It  is  an  even  chance  That 
bridegrooms,  after  they  are  fairly  groom'd,  May  retrograde 
a  little  in  the  dance  Of  marriage. 

Hence  Groomed  ///.  a.  (chiefly  qualified  by 
adv.))  Qroo'ming  vbl.  sb. 

1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLII.  54  Feeding,  grooming,  trim- 
ming and  managing  of  most  descriptions  of  the  horse.  1852 
DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xxviii,  The  Honourable  Bob  Staples 
daily  repeats..  his  favourite  original  remark  that  she  is  the 
best-groomed  woman  in  the  whole  stud.  1859  JEPHSON 
Brittany  iii.  29  The  grooming  was  wretched,  and  I  could 
see  some  of  the  horses  eating  the  straw.  1896  EDITH  THOMP- 
SON in  Monthly  Packet  Xmas  No.  So  Radetzoff,  with  his 
.  .  neatly  trimmed  moustache,  smart  and  well-groomed. 

Groom,  obs.  form  of  GRUM  a. 

Groomer  ^grvrmai).  [f.  GROOM  v.  +  -ER  '.] 
An  instrument  for  the  mechanical  grooming  of 
horses  (see  quot.). 

1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  SuppJ.,t7r<w«w,  an  application 
of  the  flexible  or  jointed  revolving  shaft  to  rotate  a  brush 
used  in  the  grooming  of  horses. 

Groomet  :  see  GRUMMET. 
Groom-porter.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1.  An  officer  of  the  English  Royal  Household, 
abolished  under  George  III;  his  principal  func- 
tions, at  least  from  the  i6th  c.,  were  to  regulate 
all  matters  connected  with  gaming  within  the 
precincts  of  the  court,  to  furnish  cards  and  dice, 
etc.,  and  to  decide  disputes  arising  at  play. 


GKOOP. 

1502  Prhy  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  cf  York  (1830)  35  George 
Hamerton  srome  porter.  1503-4  in  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scott. 
II.  337  Thomas  Hallye,  grome  portair  of  the  Quenis  chamir. 
1610  BhN  JONSON  AUhemist  in.  ii,  They  will  set  him  Vp- 
most,  at  the  Groom-Porter's,  all  the  Christ  masse  ;  And,  for  the 
whole  yeare  through,  at  euery  place  Where  there  is  play, 
present  him  with  the  Chayre.  a  1654  SELDEN  Table-  T.  (  Arb.j 


59  Though  there  be  false  Dice  brought  in  at  the  G 
Porters,  and  cheating  offer'd,  yet  unless  he  allow  the 


Money.  1705  Load.  Gaz.  No.  4095/3  Thomas  Archer  Esq.  is 
appointed  to  be  Groom-Porter  to  Her  Majesty.  1716  LADY 
M.  W.  MONTAGU  Basset-Table  99  At  the  groom-porter's, 
batter'd  bullies  play.  1898  Daily  .A "COT  7  Nov.  4/5  From 
Christmas  to  Epiphany,  the  Groom  Porter  kept  an  open 
gambling-house  for  the  Court. 

transf.     1768  GOLDSM.  Gami-n.  Man  n.  i,  He  had  scarce 
talents  to  be  groom-porter  to  an  orange  barrow. 


with  false,  who  cogs,  who»slurs  a  dye. 

2.  //.  Loaded  dice.     (Cf.  quot.  1654  in  I.) 

1687  MIECE  Gt.  Fr.  Diet,  n,  Grumporters,  heavy  Dice,  de 
gros  Dez.  1847  'n  HALLIWELL. 

Hence  Groom-portership,  the  office  of  groom- 
porter. 

1620  in  Rymer  Faufcra  (1707)  XVII.  236  Wee  . .  doe  give 
and  graunte  unto.  .Clement  Cotterell  Esquior  the  Roome 
and  Office  of  Groomeporter  or  Groome  Portership  within 
all  and  everie  our  Howse  and  Howses. 

Groomsman  (grjj'mzmsen).  [f.grooiu's,  geni- 
tive of  GROOM  si.1  +  MAN,  as  a  parallel  form  to 
BRIDESMAID,  q.  v.]  A  young  man  acting  as  friend 
or  attendant  on  the  bridegroom  at  a  marriage, 
either  alone  (as  '  best  man  )  or  as  one  of  a  com- 
pany; =  BRIDEMAN  2,  BRIDESMAN. 

1698  M.  HENRY  Let.  10  Oct.  in  Thoresby's  Corr.  I.  330, 
I  tell  Mr.  Boyse  he  must  let  me  have  the  honour  of  being 
his  groomsman  at  his  next  journey  to  Leeds.  1861  S. 
LYSONS  Claudia  I;  Pr.  178  Then  came  the  ceremony  of 
carrying  the  brides  over  the  threshold  by  the  groomsmen. 
'889  John  Bull  2  Mar.  151/2  The  bridegroom  was  attended 
by  his  brother  . .  as  groomsman.  1899  Daily  News  30  Nov. 
sA.The  old  custom  of  having  groomsmen  at  a  Wedding  was 

revived  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  marriage  of . .  There 

were  five  bridesmaids,  .two  pages,  and  nine  groomsmen. 

Groomy  (gr«-mi),  a.  [f.  GBOOM  rf.i  +  -yi.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  groom ;  '  horsy '. 

i*5»  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sf.  Tour  i.  3  Mr.  Sponge's 
groomy  gait  and  horsey  propensities.  1881  C/tea.  Career 
24_7  A  correct  groomy  costume — which  means  cord  trousers, 
stick-up  round  collars,  and  a  tweed  jacket. 

Comf.  1853  G.  J.  CAYLEY  Las  Alforjas  II.  no  A  most 
disreputable  groomy-looking  rogue. 

Groon,  variant  of  GROIN  si.1 

Groond,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  GRIND  z;.' 

Groone,  variant  of  GROIN  zi.l  Obs. 

GroOp(gr/7p), sb.  Now <#a/.  Forms:  5  grope, 
groupe,  growpe,  5,  7, 9  dial,  grupe,  6-7  groope, 
8-9  Se.  gruip,  9  grup,  groop.  [a.  MDu.  groept 
(Du.  groep)  =  OFris.,  LG.  grope ;  cf.  also  Icel. 
gr6p  groove,  Norw.,  Svi.grop  hollow,  cavity,  Da. 
dial,  grab  ditch.  Cf.  CREEP. 

In  some  dialects  the  word  is  used  interchangeably  with 
GRIP  sb.'] 

1.  The  drain  or  gutter  in  a  stable  or  cowhouse ; 
=  GRIP  sb.-  2. 

c  1440  Promp.  Part'.  216/2  Growpe,  where  beestys,  as 
nete,  standyn  . .  (H.  P.  groupe  of  a  netys  stall),  muu'ta- 
torium.  1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  167/2  A  Grupe,  minsorium. 
1664  GOCLDMAN  Diet.,  A  groope  in  stables  and  houses, 
mintharium.  1674-91  RAY  A".  C.  Words  (E.  D.  S.),  Grupe, 
Groop,  lat[r]ina.  17..  Mucking  o'  Geordies  Byre  in 
Whitelaw  Bk.  Sc.  Song  (1875)  221  The  Mucking  o'  Geordies 
byre  And  shooling  the  gruip  sae  clean.  1825  BKOCKETT 
N.  C.  Words,  Grip,  Gruap,  Groop,  the  space  where  the 
dung  lies  in  a  cow  house,  having  double  rows  of  stalls  ; 
that  is,  the  opening  or  hollow  between  them.  1899  J.  COL- 
VILLE  Scott.  Vernacular  15  The  open  trench  or  gruip  made 
the  byre  unsavoury. 

b.  A  small  trench,  ditch,  open  drain ;  =  GRIP 
sb?  i.  (dial.)  t  Also  Mil.  a  trench  (obs.}. 

1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  tf  F.  Ivii.  120  Behold  how 
euerie  peece  that  lith  there  in  groope  Hath  a  spider 
gonner  with  redy  fired  mach.  01825  FORBY  Voc.  E. 


open  drain  in  a  field. 
t  3.  A  groove ;  a  mortice.  Obs.     (Cf.  GROOP  v.} 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  216/2  Growpe,  yn  a  boorde,  tricas- 
tratura,  1688  R.  HOLME  Arinonry  in.  108/1  To  put  in  the 
round  Boards  fitted  together  into  the  Groop  made  to  receive 
them. 

t  Groop,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  groupe,  5  grope, 
5-6  growpe.  [Cf,  Icel.  gropa  to  groove  (in  car- 
pentry), Freroese  £-r<^7  to  dig  (a  hole).] 

1.  trans.  To  dig  (a  trench). 

c  1330  R.  BRLNNK  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8165  Sykes  do  30 
graue  &  groupe.  14..  Medulla  in  Cath.  Angl.  167  Mate, 
Runco,  to  wedyn  or  gropyn. 

2.  To  groove,  hollow  out,  incise.     Also  absol. 

1412-20  LVDG.  Ckron.  Troy  \\.  xi,  Such  as  coulde  graue 
groupe  or  came  Or  suche  as  were  able  for  to  serue  With 
fime  and  stone  for  to  reyse  a  wall,  c  1440  Promf.  Pan>. 
216/2  Growpyd,  as  boordys  or  ojwr  J^yngys,  incttstratus . 
Growpyn  wythe  an  yryn,  as  gravowrys,  runco  (K.  P.  in- 
castro).  1530  PALSGR.  576/1,  I  growpe  (Lydgate\  sculpe 
or  suche  as  coulde  grave,  groupe,  or  carve :  this  worde  is 


GROOPER. 

nat  used  in  cometi  spetche.  1638  A.  Ri:/\n  Treat.  Clrirurg. 
vii.  52  1'1'lie]  needles.. ought  to  have  good  eyes,  and  well 
grooped,  that  they  may  receive  the  threads  readily. 

Grooper.  Ot>s-ti  In  5  gropare.  [f.  GROOP 
v.  +  -ER!.]  One  who  digs  trenches. 

14..  Medulla  in  Catlt.  Angl.  167  note,  A';/«r/"<',  a  wedare 
or  a  gropare. 

Grooper,  obs.  form  of  GROUPER. 

t  Groo  ping,  vbl.  sb.    Obs.    [f.   GBOOP  v,  + 

-ixo  '.]  '1  he  action  of  the  verb  GROOP  ;  grooving, 
gouging.  Chiefly  in  Comb,  (trooping- iron,  a  kind 
of  chisel  or  gouge ;  grooping  tool,  a  cooper's 
tool  for  making  *  groops '. 

c  1440  Promp.  f'arv.  217/1  Grow(p)ynge  or  gravynge 
yryn,  rmidna,  scrophina.  1453  A/em.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III. 
162  Kt  de  (W.  solutis  Ricardo  Carvour  et  servienti  suo-pro 
gropyng  mensal  cHcti  Purpityll.  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  807/29  liec  stroftna,  a  gropyng-yryn.  1483  Cnth, 
Angl.  167/2  A  Grupynge  yren,  runcina.  111500  Debate 
Carpenter's  Tools  31  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  \.  80  The  groping- 
iren  than  spake  he :  Compas,  who  hath  greuyd  the  ?  1688 
R.  HOLME  A  nnoury  in.  108/1  Grooping  is  the  making  of  the 
Rigget  at  the  two  ends  of  the  Barrel  to  hold  the  head  in. 
//'/(/.  318/1  This  may  be  termed  the  Coopers  Grooping  Tool. 

Groos,  obs,  form  of  GROSS. 
•   Groose   (gn?z),  v.     Sc.    and   north.    Also   7 
growze,  9  grooze,  gruze.     [app.  a  derivative  of 
GRUE  z>.]     intr.  To  shiver,  shudder. 

1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words  (E.  D.  S.),  Growze  t  to  be  chill 
before  the  beginning  of  an  ague-fit.  1806  SCOTT  Lett.  I. 
63-4  This  story  makes  me  grouze  whenever  I  think  of  it. 

Hence  G-roo'sing  vbL  sb.,  Groose  sb.,  shivering, 
a  shivering  fit. 

1825-80  JAMIRSON,  Gruzin,  Groozin,  a  shivering.  1825 
SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  25  Aug.  (1894)  II.  345,  I  own  one  felt  a 
little  gruse  at  a  pass  called  Shanes  Inn.. where  they  cut  an 
unfortunate  Inspector  of  the  Mail-Coaches,  .to  pieces  with 
scythes.  1861  SIR  R.  CHRISTISON  Let.  in  Life  (1886)  II. 
xvi.  420  The  consequence  was  horrid  groozing  with  goose- 
skin,  enduring  for  two  hours.  1862  J.  BROWN  Rab  .5-  his 
friends  27  My  patient  had  a  sudden  and  long  shivering, 
a  'groosin",  as  she  called  it. 

Groose,  obs.  form  of  GROSS. 

Groot  (gr«t),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4-7  grut, 
5  (9  dial.}  grute,  7  grewt,  8  greut.  [Related  to 
QiLfT&f,  GRIT  sb.l,  and  GROUT  sb.;  but  the  precise 
nature  of  the  relation  is  uncertain.]  Mud,  soil,  earth. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  4339  The  toun  dykes,  .wer. .  Ful  off  grut, 
no  man  myghte  swymme.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  218/1 
Grute  [MS,  Harl.  221  gurte,  other  MSS.  grut],  fylthe, 
limns.  1600  Hosp.  Inc.  Fooles  62  All  the  horse  and  cowes 
dung  . .  in  time  of  dearth  that  grut  or  riff-raffe  woulde  be 
good  to  make  an  Italian  torto  withal.  1671  Phil.  Trans. 
Vl.  2097  The  earth,  or  Grewt.  1681  GREW  Musseum  in.  §  2 
ii.  328  A  sort  of  Tin  Ore  with  its  Grewt.  1776  PRYCE  Min. 
Cornub.  322  Greut  or  Grit,  a  kind  of  fossil  body,  of  sandy 
rough,  hard,  earthy,  particles.  1827  D.  JOHNSON  Indian 
Field  Sports  294  In  Devonshire  the  word  groot  is  used  by 
all  farmers.. for  dry  earth.  1880  W.CorniuallGlo$s.,Grute, 
Greet,  coffee  grounds,  finely  pulverised  soil,  1891  Hart  land 
Gloss.t  Gntte,  loose  earth,  soil.  Grute-rest^  the  moat-board 
(mould-board)  of  a  timbern~zole. 

Hence  Groo  ty  a.,  muddy. 

1848  S.  CARTER  Midnt.  Effusions  192  The  measureless 
solitudes  shrubless  and  grooty. 

Groot  (grwt),  v.  See  also  GKOUT  z/.2  [app.  f. 
GROOT  sb.  Cf.  however  wroot,  ROOT  z>.]  Of  a  hog : 
To  grub  up  or  *  muzzle '  the  ground.  Hence 
Grooving  vbL  sb. 

1817  D.  JOHNSON  Indian  Field  Sports  247  Marks  of  their 
feet  and  grooting  are  visible  in  every  moist  place.  Note^ 
Grooting  is.  .used  by  hog-hunters  for  the  places  where  they 
have  been  muzzling  the  earth.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in 
Wales  I.  109  Heaps  of  earth,  and  holes,  where  the  hogs  had 
been  '  grooting '. 

Groote,  obs.  form  of  GROAT. 

Qrooth,  variant  of  GROWTH  2  dial.  Obs. 

Grootte,  obs.  form  of  GROAT. 

Groove  (grwv),  sb.  Also  5  grofe,  groof, 
7  groeve,  7-9  grove,  (7,  9  gruff,  9  groave, 
gruve).  [ad.  early  mod.Du.  groeve  l  sulcus, 
fossa,  scrobs',  (Kilian),  Du.  groef=Q\&.gruava, 
OHG.  gruoba^  MHG.  gruobe,  G.  grube  pit,  hole, 
ditch,  mine,  fosse  (in  Anat),  ON.  gr6f  pit,  Goth. 
grtilia,  f.  OTeut.  root  *grtf£-,  graft-  (see  GRAVE  shl 
and  z>.i).J 

1,  A  mining  shaft;  a  mine,  pit.  Now  dial. 
T"  Also,  in  1 5th  c.,  a  cave  (obs.). 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  5394  Makis  he  gracis  to  his  goddis  & 
ban  pe  grofe  entres.  a  1483  Mendip  Laws  in  Phelps  Hist. 
Somerset  vn.(i83Q)6  Any  man  that  doth  begin  to  pitch  or  groof 
..must  stand  to  the.. waist  in  the  same  groof.  1631  Star 
Chamb,  Cases  (Camden)  91  Pulling  the  minors  out  of  their 
groves  by  head  and  shoulders.  1666  LOCKE  in  Boyle  Hist. 
•i4(V (1692)  xvii.  137, 1  rode  to  Minedeep,  with  an  Intention  to 
make  use  of  it  (a  barometer]  there,  in  one  of  the  deepest  Gruffs 
(for  so  they  call  their  Pits)  I  could  find,  a  1698  W.  BLUNDELL 
Caval.  Note  Bk.  (1880)  251  The  pits  where  lead  is  digged,  in 
Derbyshire,  are  called  grooves.  1747  HOOSON  Miners  Diet. 
K  j,  Groove  [is]  the  Mine  or  Work  that  a  Man  is  employ'd 
in,  hence  it  is  if  a  Question  be  asked,  Where  is  Tom  to  day  ? 
He  is  gone  to  the  Groove,  he  is  at  the  Groove ;  sometimes  it 
is  used  for  the  Shaft.  1797  W.  G.  MATON  West.  Counties  II. 
131  On  Mendip  they  call  their  works  grooves,  and  the  miners 
groovers,  which  are  terms  that  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
part  of  the  country.  1815  J.  JENNINGS  Observ.  Dial.  W. 
F.ng.  41  Griijf,  a  mine.  Gr}tffer,  Griiffier,  a  miner.  1829  J. 
HODGSON  in  J.  Raine  Mem.  (1858)  II.  157  The  coal  is 
worked  by  a  grove  of  fair  quality.  1873  Swaledale  Gloss., 


Gruvt,  a  lead  mine.  Gm-.-ei;  a  h'.-ul  miiu;i-.  1881  RAYMOND 
Alining  Gloss.,  Groove  or  Grove,  i.  Derb.  A  mine. 

b.   =  DRIFT  sb,  15.  dial. 

1887  H.  MILLER  Gtol.  Otterbvm  \  Klsdon  ijo  Miwih- 
groves,  short  levels,  generally  entering  upon  the  crop  of  a 
coal.  1893  NorthntnMd.  Gloss.,  Grove,  Grove-hole,  Mouth- 
grovei  an  adit  level  driven  in  from  the  surface  for  coal  or 
fire-clay.  Sometimes  this  is  called  a  xrove-hole,  but  the 
common  term  is  a  drift. 

2.  A  channel  or  hollow,  cut  by  artificial  means, 
in   metal,  wood,  etc.  ;  e.g.  the  spiral  rifling    of 
a  gun,  one  of  the  air-passages  leading  from  the 
wind-chest  to  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  etc. 

1659  LFAK  ll'ater-.vJes.  33  The  Valves  are  marked  with  M, 
the  Groves  by  E.  1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frearfs  Archit.  130 
Excavated  Channules,  by  our  Workmen  call'd  Flutings  and 
Groeves.  1680  MOXON  Mcch.  Excrc.  187  This  String  is  laid 
in  the  Groove  made  on  the  edge  of  the  Wheel.  1688  R. 
HOLMK  Art/rottr}'  in.  89/1  Grove  of  a  Screw,  is  tke  hollow 
..between  the  Thrids.  175*  W.  &  J.  HALFPENNY  Afoe 
Dttfott  iv.  (1755)  4  Feather-edged  Boards,  not  more  than 
8  Inches  wide,  including  Lap,  Grove,  and  Tongue.  1813 
SCOTT  Trienn.  i.  xv,  Portcullis  rose  with  crashing  groan, 
Full  harshly  up  its  groove  of  stone.  1816  Sporting  Ma%. 
XLVIII.  191  The  slide  [in  a  gun]  still  works  freely,  no  rust 
having  been  found  on  the  groaves.  1839  URE  Diet,  Arts 
882  He  now  forms  the  groove  with  a  single  stroke  of  a  small 
file,  dexterously  applied,  first  to  the  one 'side  of  the  needle, 
and  then  to  the  other.  1852  SEIDEL  Organ  52  These  parti- 
tions are  called  grooves  ..every  groove  holds  exactly  as 
much  wind  as  is  necessary  to  sound  either  a  large  or  a  small 
pipe.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  363  He  formed  a  number  of 
circular  grooves  on  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  bullet,  in 
imitation  of  the  feathers  of  an  arrow. 
b.  Theatr.  (See  quot,  1886.) 

At  this  mo  ._. 

ip  69  The 

3.  A  channel  or   furrow  of  natural   formation. 

a.  spec,  in  Anat.  and  Zool. 

1787  G.  WHITE  Selborne  iii.  7  The  alternate  flutings  or 
grooves  and  the  curved  form  of  my  specimen.  1828  STARK 
Eletn.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  389  The  fore  part  of  the  head  is  gener- 
ally more  membranaceous than  the  nind  part,,  .with  a  longi- 
tudinal furrow  on  each  side,  or  a  groove  to  receive  the 
antenna.  1878  L.  P.  MEREDITH  Teeth  157  A  continuous 
groove  across . .  the  teeth  near  the  gum.  1899  J .  HUTCHINSON 
Archives  Surg.  X.  145  The  parts  [of  the  nails]  which  have 
received  names,  are  the  body,  the  root,  the  free  edge,  the 
sides,  the  lunula,  the  matrix  or  bed,  and  the  groove. 

b.  gen. 

a  1852  MACGILLIVRAY  Nat.  Hist.  Dee  Side,  etc.  (1855)  6 
The  groove  or  narrow  valley  in  which  the  Dee  flows.  1865 
GEIKIE  Seen.  <$•  Gepl.  Scot.  iv.  So  Its  rocks  covered  with  ruts 
and  grooves,  running  in  long  persistent  lines. 

4.  transf.  and  fig.     A  *  channel '  or  routine  of 
action  or  life.     Often  in  depreciatory  sense :    A 
narrow,  limited,  undeviating  course;  a  'rut*. 

1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  182  Let  the  great  world 
spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change.  1868 
HELPS  Rffihnah  iv.  (1876)  58  His  ideas  were  wont  to  travel 
rather  in  a  groove.  1869  ROGERS  Pref.  to  Adam  Smiths 
If.  JV.  I.  27  The  whole  course  of  legislation,  .had  flowed  in 
the  same  groove  for  centuries,  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr. 
Europe  viit.  (1894)  174,  I  see  that  I  am  inevitably  falling 
into  the  old  groove.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  x.  §  4,  806 
Labour  was  thus  thrown  out  of  its  older  grooves.  1882 
BESANT  Revolt  of  Man  viu.  (1883)  193  The  conversation 
flowed  in  the  accustomed  grooves. 

t  5.  A  gardener's  transplanting  tool.   Obs.. 

1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Orange  Treet  He  must  take 
away  with  his  displanting  Groove  as  much  of  the  Earth  as 
he  can.  1716  Diet.  Rust.  ted.  3),  Gnwe,  a  Gardiners  Tool 
for  transplanting  Flowers. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,,  as  groove-piece ;  groove- 
board,  in  an  organ  (see  qttot.) ;  groove-fellow, 
one  of  a  company  of  men  working  a  mine  or  a 
section  of  it  in  partnership ;  groove-going  a.,  that 
travels  *  in  a  groove',  that  keeps  to  one  course; 
groove-hole  dial,  (see  quot.  1893  in  sense  i  b) ; 
groove-roller  (see  quot.) 

1881  C.  A.  EDWARDS  Organs  55  Where  there  is . .  not 
room  for  the  entire  sound  board,  or  . .  for  the  larger  pipes, 
. .  they  are  . .  supplied  by  means  of  grooves  cut  usually 
in  the  upper  board  or  in  a  kind  of  second  upper  board 
called  a  *groove- board.  1819  Glover's  Hist.  Derby  i.  74 
Each  person  or  company  possessing  their  meer  or  meers 
in  partnership  (called  ^groove  fellows).  1880  KINGLAKE 
Crimea  VI.  xi.  429  Under  this  discipline  the  *groove- 
going  men  winced  in  agony.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  90  (ron  *groove  pieces  or  channels  which  are  let 
into  the  stone-work  of  the  side  walls.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
IVord-bk,)  *Groove-rollerst  these  are  fixed  in  a  groove  of  the 
tiller-sweep  in  large  ships,  to  aid  the  tiller-ropes,  and  pre- 
vent friction. 

Groove  (grwv),  v.  Also  5  groof,  8  gruve. 
[f.  GROOVE  sb.  Cf.  Flem.  groeven  *  cselare,  sculpere, 
cauare J  (Kilian).] 

1.  intr.  To  sink  a  mining  shaft ;  to  mine.   dial. 
a  1483  [see  GROOVE  sb.  rj.    1891  [see  GROOVING  -vbL  sb.1}. 

2.  trans.  To   cut  a  groove   or   grooves  in ;   to 
provide    with    grooves.     (Also    with    out.)     To 
groove  into  :  to  fit  into  by  means  of  a  groove. 

1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  174  If  the  plaister  fall .  .out  from  be- 
tween the  Timber  . .  for  want  of  grooving  it  round  within 
side  before  the  plaister  be  laid  on.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  322/1  In  these  holes  are  threads  of  Screws  grooved  in- 
wards. 1721  S  \VIFT  G.  Nim-Dan-Dearis  Ansiv.  to  Sheridan 
28  One  letter  still  another  locks,  Each  groov'd  and  dove- 
tail'd  like  a  box.  17^51  W.  &  J.  HALFPENNY  New  Designs 
Chines,-  Hritfgt's  it.  8  The  side  Timbers  and  middle  Pieces. . 
are  gruv'd  and  bolted  together.  1808  SHELLEY  Zastrozzi 
\.  Pr.  \Vk-;.  1888  I.  6  One  end  being  grooved  into  the  solid 


GROOVINO. 

wall.  1848  BAILEY  Ftshn  \\.  (1852)  115  You  see  yon 
wretched  starved  old  man;  his  brow  Grooved  out  with 
wrinkles.  1870  KI-SKIS  Lect.  Art  ii.  44  It  may  I  c  |.u-^il,le 
ities  of  structure  which  groove  the  fangs 
.  .of  the  asp.  1899  Kt1in.  Kn>.  Apr.  316  A  metamorphic  rock 
.  .rent  by  earthquakes,  fis-ured,  grooved,  eroded. 

3.  To  cut  in  the  form  of  a  groove  or  channel  ; 
to  excavate  (a  channel).     Also,   to  force  itself 
along  a  channel. 

1866  R.  S.  STORKS  Strw.  in  Nat.  Preacher  (N.  Y.>,  When 
the  searching,  scientific  spirit  awakens  among  men,.,  they 
.  .  hunt  the  records  that  are  grooved  upon  rocks.  1881 
SHAIRP  Asf.  Poetry  v.  128  High-pitched  imagination  and 
vivid  emotion  tend  ..  to  groove  for  themselves  channels  of 
language  which  are  peculiar  and  unique.  1883  Century 
Mag.  XXVII.  146  The  glacier  moves  silently,,  .grooving  the 
record  of  its  being  on  the  world  itself.  1890  H.  M.  STANLEY 
Darkest  Africa  \\.  xxviii.  259  The  Kami-lulu  [river]  had 
eventually  furrowed  and  grooved  itself  deeply  through. 

4.  pass,  and  intr.  To  fit  or  be  fitted  as  into  a 
groove,     rare. 

1854  DEO.IINCIV  /KarWks.  IV.  271  Phenomena  of  chance 
growth,  not  .  .  so  grooved  into  the  dark  necessities  of  our 
nature,  as  we  had  all  taken  for  granted.  1886  C.  GIBBON 
Clare  of  Claresmede  I.  ix.  109  Sheldon  adjoined  Winston, 
and  would  groove  into  that  estate  nicely. 

Grooved  (grwvd),///.  a.  [f.  GROOVE  sb.  and 
v.  +  -ED.]  Provided  with  or  having  a  groove  or 
grooves;  furrowed;  channelled;  spec,  in  Anai., 
Zoo/.,  Bot.,  and  techn. 

1793  MARTYN  Lang.  Bot.t  Furrowed,  fluted,  or  grooved 
Stem,  a  1798  PENNANT  Zoot.dfaz)  IV.  307  The  aperture 
[is]  grooved  at  the  margin.  1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xiv.  118, 
I  discovered  in  almost  every  specimen  a  grooved  structure, 
like  the  delicate  texture  of  the  skin  at  the  top  of  an  infant's 
finger.  1836  DUBOURG  Violin  ix.  (1878)  274  The  ordinary 
construction  of  the  grooved  violin.  1849  E.  B.  EASTWICK 


ROUTLEDCF. 
rollers.    1871- 


Dry  Leaves  3  The  deadly  grooved  rifle. 

Discov.  33  Passing  the  metal  between  groov 

8a  Casselts  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  252*  The  Grooved  Tortoise, 

Testitdo  snlcata.     1882  Miss  HOPLEY  Snakes  225  The  last 

or  back  tooth  of  the  maxillary  bone  is  a  grooved  fang.    1888 

S.  HISLOP  in  Life  viii.  (1889)  231  Low-growing  plants  with 

grooved  and  jointed  stems  inhabited  the  marshes. 

Grooveless  (grw-vles),  a.  [f.  GBOOVE  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Having  no  grooves. 

1855  lllnstr.  Lond.  Nervs^  Nov.  615/4  Graduated  groove- 
less  needles.  1862  T.  MORRALL  Needle-making  22  A.  Mor- 
rall  preferred  staying  in  England,  and  making  an  assort- 
ment of  grooveless  needles.  1886  Homil.  Rw,  (U.  S.)  Jan. 
50  God  launched  our  flying  planet  and  sent  it  spinning 
round  its  grooveless  orbit  swifter  than  a  cannon  ball. 

Grooveling,  -lyn,  obs.  forms  of  GBOVELLINQ. 

Groover  (gr/7*v3j).  Also  7  grover,  8  groaver, 
9  grovier,  graver,  gruffer,  [f.  GROOVE  v.  + 
-EB1.  Cf.  TL)\\.  grower  '  ctelator,  sculptor  '(Kilian).] 
One  who  or  that  which  grooves. 

1.  A  miner.     Now  dial. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdeiis  Brit.  \.  581  A  fire  begunne  by  a 
candle  .  .  through  the  negligence  of  a  grouer  or  digger.  1653 
MANLOVE  Lead  Mines  119  To  order  grovers,  make  them 
pay  their  part,  Joyn  with  their  fellows,  or  their  grove  desert. 
1693  G.  POOLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  673  As  to  the  finding 
out  the  Calamine,  .  .  the  Groovers  tell  me  there  is  no  certainty 
at  all,  but  that  it  is  a  meer  Lottery.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer 
(ed.  2)  s.v.  Matlock,  The  only  inhabitants  are  a  few  groavers, 
who  dig  for  lead-ore.  1797,  'Sac,  1873  [see  GROOVE  sb*  i], 
1834  MANDER/Vr^yj//.  Miners1  G/OSS.S.V.  Grove,  In  Mendip, 
they  call  the  Miner,  a  Grovier.  1893  Nortkumbld.  Gloss., 
Graver,  a  miner  who  works  in  an  adit  level  or  a  lead  mine. 

2.  A  tool  for  making  grooves  ;  a  gouge,     rare. 
1865  LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  401  In  the  South  the  men  have 

bows  and  arrows,  harpoons,  .  .  snow-shovels,  groovers  [etc.  J. 

8.  Comb.  :  groover-head,  an  appliance  for 
making  grooves,  attached  to  a  wood-planing 
machine. 

1884  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  1892  Mod.  Mechanism 
(ed.  Benjamin)  387  A  very  desirable  addition  to  grooving- 
machines  is  the  solid  expansion  groover-head,  .which  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  without  removing  or  changing  the  cutters 
they  will  extend  to  double  their  width. 

Grooviness  (gr«-vines).  colloq.  [f.  GEOOVY 
a.  +  -NESS.]  The  condition  of  being  *  groovy'; 
tendency  to  routine. 

1867  Pall  Mall  G,  i  Apr.  2  The  grooviness  and  insincerity 
of  Western  diplomacy  and  the  opposition  of  Russia.  1887 
Monthly  Packet  May  497  To  extend  one's  work  and  in- 
terests is  surely  the  best  protection  from  narrowness  and 
grooviness.  1891  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  409  Hard  work  un- 
relieved by  competitive  games  is  apt  to  produce  '  grooviness  '. 

Grooving  (gr/?virj),  vbl.  sb.*  [f.  GROOVE  v. 
+  -ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GROOVE. 

1.  dial.  Mining. 

1892  Daily  News  10  Mar.  5/1  There  are  men  still  living 
who  remember  the  old  mining  days,  when  *  grooving  '  for 
calamine  was  the  main  occupation  of  the  [Mendip]  district. 

2.  a.  The  making  or  cutting  of  grooves  in  wood, 
etc.     b.  The  formation  of  channels  or  furrows  in 
the  surface   of  rocks  by  glacial  action,     c.  The 
result  of  the  action  ;  a  groove  or  set  of  grooves. 


i7«8  R.  MORRIS  Ess.  Aw.  Arc/tit.  81,  I  must  just  explain 
. .  the  foregoing  Plate  concerning  Fluting  or  Grooving.  18*3 
P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  159  Grooving  and  Rebating 
consist  in  taking  or  abstracting  a  part  which  is  every  where 
of  a  rectangular  section.  1846  E.  FORBES  in  Mem.  Geol. 
.Surt'.  I.  345  This  was  the  epoch  of  glaciers  and  icebergs,  of 
boulders,  and  groovings,  and  scratches  1850  MRS.  BROWS- 
ING Woman's  Shortcomings  i,  Her  soul  must  slip  Where  the 
world  has  set  the  grooving.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  ii.  ao 
The  laminated  structure  ..  always  corresponded  to  the 


GROOVING. 


ipleu 

existence  of  glacial  conditions.     1883  L.  OLIPHAST  Haifa 
(1887)  25  In  the  groovii:  p->n  wliich  the  sea  now 

breaks.     1899  Q. 'Re::  Inly  159  The  softer  material  would 
be  blown  through  the  barrel  without  taking  the  grooving— 
would  .t/'v/,  as  it  is  technically  called. 
8.  atlri/>.   as  gruffviug-head,  -hook,  -plane,  -tool. 


iSis  j-  NICHOLSON  Operal.  Mechanic  382  Others  arc  occa- 
rioourj  used  in  forming  any  kind  of  prismatic  surfa*  • 
rebating-planes,grooving.p!.inos,  &c.    1891 ,!/,',/.  Mechanism 
(ed.   Benjamin)  387    An    expansion-gaining    or   grooving, 
head. 

t  Groo'vingf,  "M.  sb?  Obs.  A  variant  (perh. 
only  graphic)  of  GRDEINO,  shivering. 

1637  BRIAN  Pissc-frofhe!  ii.  (1679)  15  This  party  was  taken 
in  the  manner  of  an  Ague  with  a  grooving  in  the  back, 
and  pain  in  the  head.  Ibid.  iii.  45.  1638  A.  KEADOf/Vwry. 
xvii.  121  If  a  fever  in  these  wounds  doe  appeare  . .  with  a 
cold  and  grooving,  it  is  dangerous. 

Groovy  (grw-vi),  a.    [f.  GROOVE  sb.  +  -\  1.] 

1.  Of  or   pertaining   to  a  groove;  resembling 
a  groove. 

1853  O.  BYRNE  Artisan's  Hand-M.  381  Its  main  purpose 
is  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  ivory  slightly  lubricated!,  so 
that  the  rag  may  not  hang  to  it  and  wear  it  into  rings  or 
groovy  marks. 

2.  fig.  Having  a  tendency  to  run  in  '  grooves  * 
(cf.  GROOVE  sb.  4).    colloq. 

188*  Railway  AVrr*  12  Aug.  245/1  Railway  managers  are 
apt . .  to  get  a  little  '  groovy '.     18^3  FARMER  Slang,  Groovy, 
settled   in  habit ;    limited  in  mind.    1896  Blackv.  Mag. 
July  96  Schoolmasters  as  a  class  are  extremely  groovy. 
Grooze,  var.  GROOSE  v.  Sc.,  to  shiver. 
Grop,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GRIPE  ».l 
Gro-pable,  a.   rare.    [f.  GROPE  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  can  be  felt 

14. .  Mednlla  in  Prvmf.  Porn.  214  note,  Palfalis.  grope, 
able.     1660  FISHER  Rusticlfs  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  205  Thy 
Disputation . .  be  it  never  so  full  of  groapable  darkness,  even 
to  thy  Friends  and  Fellows  . .  yet  its  laid  up  close  . .  within 
the  linnen  shrowd  of  a  dark  Language. 
Grope   (gr<>*p),  -f*-1    Also    i   grip,   3  grap, 
6  Sc.  graip.      [In  sense  I,  repr.  OE.  grdp  (see 
GROPE  v.) ;  in  sense  3,  f.  GROPE  t>.] 
1 1.  Grasp ;  fig.  grasp  of  a  subject     Obs. 
BeonmJf  555   Me  . .  faste  hzfde  grim  on  crape.    <•  loco 
GntUac  407  Wreron  hy  reowe  to  nrsanne  xifrum  grapum. 
a  IMS  Leg.  Kath.  855  Esculapies  creftcs,  &  Galienes  grapes 
I  L.  sagcifissimas  latentinm  rmm  inventiones}. 
2.  The  action  or  an  act  of  groping,    lit.  anAfig. 
isoo-ao  DUNBAR  Poems  iiv.  7  Scho  is . .  lyk  a  gangarall 
unto  graip.     1894  Kingdom  (Minneapolis)  20  Apr.,  The 
grope  of  a  stricken  soul.     OeffSfeaker  i  Sept.  237/1  A  step 
and  a  grope  would  tell  me. 
t  Grope,  I*-2  Obs.    A  kind  of  nail. 
[1411  in  Rogers  Agric.  Q  Pr.  (1882)  III.  546/3,  50  grope 
S  i  c  clout  nails.]    14x5  in  Kennelt  Par.  Antic/.  (1818)  II. 
253  In  clavis  carectat.,  gropys,  et  aliis  femtmentis  . .  xii  soL 
iv  den.    1710  STRVPE  Stem's  Snrr.  I.ond.  (1754)  II.  v.  x. 
280  The  length  and  breadth  of  the  Gropes  belonging  to  the 
wheels  of  the  Carts. 

Grope  *gr<™p\  v.  Forms :  i  grapian,  3  gra- 
pien,  grapin,  gropien,  4  gropen,  (fa.  fplt. 
ygrope),  4-6,  9  Sc.  and  north,  grape,  5  gropyn, 
groop(e,  5,  7  groppe,  6-S  groap(e,  'Sc.  graip, 
3-  grope.  lpK.gr,ifian  -  OHG.grei/>Mu,g,-ei. 
/*»  :-OTent.  *graip<yan,  {.  *graipd  fem.  (OE.  grab 
grasp,  OHG.  greifa  fork  =  GRAIP),  f.  *graip-, 
ablaut-var.  of  *grif-,  whence  GRIP  j*.l  and  r.l] 
1 1.  intr.  To  use  the  hands  in  feeling,  touching, 
or  grasping ;  to  handle  or  feel  something.  Obs. 

BtaMil/  2085  He  imcsnes  rof  min  costode  grapode  xearo- 
folm.  c8«s  I'esf.  Ps.  cxiii.  15  [cxv.  7)  Honda  habbaS &  ne 
grapiaS.  a  1000  Riddles  xlvi.  3  Ic  . .  on  pan  banlease  brj-d 
grapode  hyjewlonc  hondum.  c  laoj  L.\Y.  30269  He  grapede 
an  his  nebbe  he  wende  bat  hit  bledde.  c- 1315  Old  A ge  in 
£-  £\£-  (1862)  149  Ihc  ne  mai  no  more  grope  vnder  ?oro. 
'381  ".VCLIF  H'isd.  xv.  15  The  maumetis  of  naciouns  ..  to 
the  whiche  nouther  sijte  of  e?en  is  to  seen  . .  ne  fingris  of 
hondis  to  gropen.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  yearn.  Prol.  *  T. 
683  Look  what  Iher  is,  put  in  thy^i  hand  and  grope.  <•  1440 
HYLTON  Scafa  Per/.  (W.  de  \V.  1494!  i.  Iv,  So>Tmay  |>ou 

SS^Sft?*"'*'  '•      •t'*'S  5"mage  k  not  "ought.  1471  RIFLFY 
-<M*      Afch,  \.  xliv.   in  Ashm.  11652)   159  Fyrst  examyn 
s  and  taste.     1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  x.  (Percy  Soc  ) 
"-  • r  where  is  no  '  ' 


.. 

2.  To  attempt  to  find  something  by  feeling  about 
i  m  the  dark  or  as  a  blind  person  ;  to  feel  /or 
(or  after)  something  with  the  hand  (or  other  tactile 
organ,  rarely  with  an  instrument)  ;  to  feel  about  in 
order  to  find  one  s  way 
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1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thft*fnot*s  Tra:1.  n.  121  A  covered  way 
that .  .i-..  .-;o  ilark,  that  one  must  groap  alone 
1700  S.  L.  tr.  f"'tykf's  I'oy.  /•'.  ///./.  90  [They]  seau'lK-il  -nn 
v  narrowly,  aml'then  with  their  Hooks  groped  all 
round  the  outside.  1785  BURNS  i/aHwt\-n  iv,  They  steek 
their  een,  an  ^raip  an  wale,  For  muckle  anes  ami  straight 
anes.  1791  J.  HARLOVV  ("«>«.*//>-.  Kings  S_-  Dim,  like  the 
ilav-stnu  k  owl,  ye  grope  in  light.  1838  DicKi  -. 
AVrX1.  xv,  Hats  and  bonnets  having  been  groped  for  under 
the  table.  1864  TKNNYSON  Aylmrr's  F,  8ai  He  groped  as 
Mind,  and  seem  d  Always  about  to  fall. 

b.  Applied  to  the  catching  of  fish,  esp.  trout, 
by  feeling  for  them  in  the  water.  Const.  for\ 
also  in  indirect  pass. 


ROD 

i  \\\i.  i  .'i  A  Boy  was  Groping  for  Eles,  and  layd  hU  hand 
upon  a  Snake.  1834  LANDOR  Exam.  Skaks.  Wks.  18^6  II. 
272  Ever)*  carp  from  pool,  ever)'  bream  from  brook,  will  be 
groped  for. 

C.  fig.  To  behave  as  if  blind  or  in  the  dnrk ;  to 
search  blindly,  tentatively,  or  uncertainly  (for, 
after)  ;  f  to  make  a  blind  guess  at. 

f  i«<  Know  thyself  y)  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  132  pi  Concience 
schal  pe  saue  and  deme,  Wheber  bat  pou  be  tile  or  good, 
Grope  aboute  and  take  good  jeme.  (-1340  Cursor  M.  13590 
(Trin.)  Whenne  pei  had  stryucn  as  I  telle  pet  groped  & 
coude  no  cause  fvndc.  (-1386  CHAUCER  Can.  1'eom.  Prof. 
Q  T.  126  Ay  we  han  good  nope  It  for  to  doon,  and  after  it 
we  grope.  1558  KNOX  First  Blast  (Arb. )  44  Create  wonder 
it  is,  that  in  so  greate  light  of  Goddes  truthe,  men  list  to 
grope  and  wander  in  darknes.  1589  Paffe  n>.  Hatchet 
B  ij  b.  It  was  well  groapt  at.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primand.  fr. 
Acad.  it.  En.  Rdr.,  If  they  will  but  grope  after  Him,  in 
whom  we  all  Hue,  mooue,  and  haue  our  being.  168*  DRYDEN 
Ktlif.  Laid  23  As  blindly  groped  they  for  a  future  state. 
1718  PRIOR  Solomon  i.  723  O  wretched  impotence  of  human 
mind  I  We.. darkling  grope,  not  knowing  we  are  blind.  1779 
JOHNSON  16  Apr.  in  fiefti<ell.  Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote 
a  single  line  of  his  projected  life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
He  groped  for  materials,  and  thought  of  it.  1845  MAURICE 


A  minute  knowledge  which  certainly  cannot  be  got  by  the 
dull  process  of  groping  in  the  Chronicles.  1889  JESSOPP 
Cominf  tf  Friars  vii.  325  The  prophets  had  been  groping 
after  a  formula  which  might  be  their  strength. 

d.  To  grope  one's  may :  to  find  one's  way  by 
feeling  about  or  groping;  to  feel  one's  way;  to 
proceed  in  a  tentative  manner,  /it.  and  fig. 

1580  BARET  Ah.  G  567  To  proue,  tritor  feele  the  way  as 
hegoeth:  to  grope  the  way.  1714  GAY  Triria  ill.  a-iiHence 
wert  thou  doom'd  in  endless  N  ight  to  stray  Through  Theban 
Streets,  and  cheerless  groap  thy  Way.  c  1789  GIBBON  A  nto- 
Hfgrafkies  (1896)  227,  I  groped  my  way  to  the  chappel  and 
the  communion-table  by  the  dim  light  of  my  catechism.  1814 
W.  IRVING  T.  Trar.  I.  93,  I  groped  my  way  out  of  the 
room.  1838  DICKENS  <>.  Ttmll  xxviii.  We.  .groped  our  way 
down  stairs  in  the  pitch  dark.  1861  SIR  B.  BRODIE  Psychol. 
Ing.  II.  i.  7  With  our  limited  capacities,  we  are  compelled. . 
to  grope  our  way  as  well  as  we  can. 

1 8.  trans.  To  touch  with  the  hands  ;  to  examine 
by  the  touch ;  to  handle,  feel ;  to  probe  (a  wound1. 
Also,  to  take  hold  of,  grasp,  seize.  Obs. 

c looo  ,/Et.FRic  Htm.  II.  J34  Se  cuma  his  cneow  grapode 
mid  his  halwendum  handum.  .» 1*15  Ancr.  K.  378  Auh 
is  for  sum  bet  schal  reden  bis  inouh  reaSe,  pet  gropieS  hire 
to  softc  nooeleas.  ctty>  (,V«.  4-  Ex.  1544  Vsaac  wende 
it  were  esau,  for  he  grapte  him  and  fond  him  rn.  111300 
Cursor  M.  18694  Thomas. .  he  lete  To  put  his  hand  in  at  his 
side,  Al  for  to  grape  his  wond  wide,  etyn  Sc.  Lrg.  Saints, 
MagJalfna  459  pe  child  cane  . .  grape  Tje  modyr  pape,  for 
fud  to  tak.  1387  TREVISA  Higiien  (RolLs)  III.  449  He  by. 
clipped  pe  deed  body  and  gropeb  the  woundes.  c  1440  )  'ark 
ffyst.  xlii.  57  Se  pat  I  haue  ftessh  and  bone.  Gropes  me 
nowe.  c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  tSurtees)  850  It  [an  animal]  walde 
of  him  be  graped  and  fedde.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i. 
Ixviii,  Oft  I  wald  my  hand  behald  to  se  Gif  it  alterit .  and 
oft  my  visage  graip.  tSTJ  Gmmm.  Gnrtvn  m.  iv,  Ichould 
twenty  pound  your  neele  is  in  her  throte  !  Grope  her,  ich 
say  !  Me  thinkes  ich  feele  it.  1597-8  Br.  HALL  Sat.  n.  iv. 
ip  Grope  the  pulse  of  euerie  mangle  wrest.  1641  J.  SHITE 
Sarah  4-  >V<i;vr  ,1649)  88  Those  that  grasp  and  grope  all 
that  they  can  pretend  any  right  to  ..  shall  trade  God  blowe 
upon  it,  and  make  it  uncomfortable.  1647  J.  HALL  Patmt 
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s  Tr*r.  1 1  Groaping  with  our  hands  in  the  sand. 


Can  Balbo's  eloquence  applaud,  and  swear  He  gropes  his 
breeches  with  a  monarch's  air. 
•(•  b.  in  indecent  sense.  Obs. 

ij. .  Sir  Bears  3105  (MS.  A.)  pow  gropedest  pe  wif  aniu 
to  Towe.  a  1380  St.  Bernard  i  ,3  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Ltg. 
(1878)  43  Heo  lay  stille  a  luytel  whiL  pen  heo  groped  him 
atte  laste.  1664  WOOD  L  iff  26  Jan.,  Kissed  her  and  groped 
her  and  felt  her  brests. 

o.  To  handle  (poultry)  in  order  to  find  whether 
they  have  eggs. 

1590  NASHK  Almond  for  Pmrrat  5  Groaping  his  owne 
hennes,  like  a  Colqnean.  1611  COTGIL,  Affrendre  mux 
foissons  i  nagtr,  to  teach  fishes  to  swimme ;  (an  idle,  vaine, 
or  needlesse  labour)  we  say,  to  teach  his  grandame  to  grope 

V   •  -.-. 

td.  To  probe  with  an  instrument   Obs.  rare—1. 

lira  MARKHAM  Master}.  n.  xcv.  383  Then  grope  the  hoofe 
with  a  paire  of  pinsons  round  about  vntill  you  haue  found 
the  place  grieued. 

e.  To  search,  rummage.  Obs.  exc,  Sc. 

•5"*  SKF.LTON  Afagmyt  2258  Nay,  I  know  well  inough  ye 
are  bothe  well  handyd  To  grope  a  gardeuyaunce,  though  it 
be  well  band>-d.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  fin:  II.  nl.  v.  All  men 
m  black,  spite  of  their  Tickets  of  Entry,  are  clutched  by  the 
collar,  and  groped. 


GROPING. 

ff.  kyperbolically.  Obs. 

a  1*40  A'iK<':VA-  //  \i  '.:',•  in  G'/j*.  li<>iu.  251  Se  picke  i^  prinne 
be  bosterncs^e  bat  me  hire  inoi  grapin.  (11300  («'.(.•>  M. 
23242  Of  helle  .  .  |*  sext  paine  .  .  es  suilk  mercknes  men  mai 
it  grape.  1340  HAMFOLE  Pr.  Cause.  6566  Swa  mykel 
myrknes,  pat  it  may  be  graped,  swa  thik  it  es. 
•f  4.  Jig.  a.  To  apprehend  as  something  palpable. 
Often  with  clause  as  obj.  Ol>s. 

13.  .  A".  Alis.  6627  Monye  buth  theo  merveilles  of  Elhiope, 
That  Alisaundre  hath  y-grope.  1390  GOWER  Cwf.  I.  205 
This  king  hath  spoke  with  the  pope  And  tolde  all  that  he 
couthe  grope,  What  greveth  in  his  conscience,  c  1470 
HARPING  Chrtm.  ccxlii.  App.  ix,  Your  nauy  maye  receaue 
vytayle  in  that  countre,  A  longest  the  water  of  Foorlti,  .i< 
I  can  grope.  1584  FENNKR  Dtf.  Ministers  (1587)  70  Which 
meaning..,  if  he  could  not  grope  it  by  the  purpose  wee  had 
in  answering  the  first  objection  :  yet  it  was  maruelous  hee 
espyed  it  not  by  our  words,  a  1603  T.  CAKTW  RIGHT  CPU/HI. 
Kttm.  N.  T.  (1618)  561  This  doctrin  .  .  is  so  evident  that  it 
is  marvell  that  any  can  be  so  sencelesse  as  not  to  grope  it. 
1611  MIDDI.KTON  &  DEKKKR  Roaring  Girl  n.  i,  Thou'rt 
familiarly  acquainted  there,  I  grope  that.  1617  COLLINS 
D€f._  Bf.  Ely  n.  viii.  329  So  notorious  is  the  original!  cor- 
ruption of  mankind^,  that  sense  gropes  it,  and  nature 
feeles  it.  1641  ROGERS  Naaman  350  When  you  might 
have  felt  and  groped  the  Lord  in  his  manifest  providence. 
t  b.  To  take  hold  of  (a  person)  mentally.  Obs. 
1601  MARSTON  Ant.  f,  Mel.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  60  As  I  anr 
a  true  knight,  I  feele  honourable  eloquence  begin  to  grope 
mee  alreadie. 

t  C.  To  make  examination  or  trial  of;  to  examine, 
sound,  probe  (a  person,  the  conscience,  etc/  ;  to 
investigate  (a  matter).  Obs. 

a  ISK  [see  GROPING  -M.  si.  (2nd  quot.)].  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Prvl.  646  Who  so  koulde  in  oothur  thyng  hym  grope  Thanne 
hadde  he  spent  al  his  Philosophic.  —  Samfn.  T.  100  Thise 
curau  been  ful  necligent  and  slowe  To  grope  tendrely  a 
conscience,  f  1440  York  Mjrst.  xniii.  104,  I  rede  we.  .grope 
bam  how  bis  game  is  begonne.  r  1450  Mvitc  912  When  tie 
seyp  I  ^con  no  more  Frejne  hym  bus  and  grope  hys  sore 
[/.  *-.  sin).  1513  DOUGLAS  .-hut-is  i.  Prol.  502  Gif  I  haue 
I  faihjeit,  bald[l]y  repruif  my  rj-mc,  Hot  first,  I  pray  jou,  grape 
|  the  mater  clene.  1513  SKELTON  Carl.  Lattrtl  617  Sume 
j  fayne  themselfc  .  .  medelynge  spyes,  by  craft  to  grope  thy 
mynde.  1541-5  BRINKLOW  Lament.  33  b,  Prestes,  as  longe 
as  they  shall  grope  our  partyculare  synnes.  1557  N.  T. 
(Genev.)  Acts  xxiv.  Contents,  Felix  gropeth  him,  thinking 
to  haue  a  bribe.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
v.  996  Fenela.  quhome  nature  had  formet  to  deceiue,  grapet 
the  kingis  mynd.  a  1651  CALDERwooo/i'/jr.  AVr*(i843)  II. 
313  Davie  gropped  their  mimics,  how  they  were  affected  to 
the  banished  lords. 

5.  To  grope  out  :  to  find  by  feeling  about.  Chiefly 
Jig.  To  find  by  tentative  effort  ;  to  search  out. 

1590  R.  HITCHCOCK  Qtiintess.  Wit  17  So  muche  lesse  we 
doo  gather  and  groape  out  the  trueth.  1647  TRAPP  Conim. 
i  C*r.  i.  n  Not  the  Jews  by  their  deep  Doctours,  nor  the 
Gentiles  by  their  wits  and  wizards,  .could  grope  out  God. 
1701  CIBBER  Love  makes  Man  iv.  ii,  At  last  I  have  grop'd 
out  a  Window,  that  will  let  me  into  the  Secret.  1717  A. 
HAMILTON  Ken.  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  p.  xxii,  Our  Duty  ..  is  .. 
set  before  us  in  the  brightest  Light,  while  theirs  is  to  be 
groped  out  by  the  dark  Glimmerings  of  very  fallible  Reason. 
fl8<o  H  piilstons  Juvenile  Tracts  No.  it  HoU  Iff  your 
Head  12  He  will  grope  it  out,  and  brood  over  it.  1846 
J.  W.  CROKER  in  C  Pafern  Feb.  \.iK^\  You..  enable  me 
to  grope  out  somewhat  of  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 
1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trar.  150,  1  ..  began  to  hack  frozenly 
at  a  log  which  I  groped  out  . 

Grope,  obs.  f.  GBOOP  st.  ;  var.  GBOOP  v. 

Groper  (gro»-pai).    [f.  GROPE  v.  +  -nil.] 

1.  One  who  gropes,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb, 
1567  DRANT  Horace's  EJ.  i.  xviii.  F  v,  A  groper  after  nouel- 

ties.  1693  EVELYN  Pe  la  Quint.  Comfl.  Ganl.  II.  86  Those 
Gropers,  who,  to  gather  one  according  to  their  Mind,  will 
spoil  a  hundred  by  the  violent  impression  of  their  Unskillful 
Thumb.  1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  e/  Quality  (1809)  III.  26 
A  substitute  in  the  want  of  knowledge,  a  groper  in  the  want 
of  light.  1781  H.  SWINBURNE  Crts.  Ettrtfe  Last  Cent. 
(1841)  I.  379  A  groper  in  politics,  without  sufficient  steadiness 
or  understanding  to  .  .  carry  through  a  great  .  .  plan.  1899 
Blackw.  Mmg.  Feb.  348/1  Thou  groper  after  vainglory. 

b.  slang.  A  blind  man  ;  the  blindfolded  player 
in  the  game  of  blind-man's-buff. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crru,  Crofers,  blind  Men.  1813 
R.  H.  in  Examiner  17  May  3is/»  A  man  .  .  nearly 
approached  by  the  darkened  groper. 

2.  Nant    Channel  groper.   North   Sea  groper: 
a  cruiser  stationed  in  the  Channel  or  the  North  Sea. 

1830  MARRYAT  King's  On-n  xiii.  If  he  is  an  old  channel 
groper,  we  shall  have  some  difficulty.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's 

it  (Tw- 


3.  Old  slang.  A  pocket. 

1789  G.  PARKER  Life  s  Painter  130  Crvfen,  pockets. 

Groper,  obs.  form  of  GBOUPKB. 

Gropery  (gr»«-pari\  nonte-ivd.    [f.  GROPK  v. 

+  -EBT.]     The  action  of  groping  (in  the  dark). 

1777  T.  TWINING  Let.  Dr.  Bnmey  16  June  in  Country 
Clergym.  i8M  C.  (1882)  51  What  the  deuce,  then,  should 
make  you  shrink  now,  when  almost  all  drudgery-,  and 
gropery,  and  pokery  is  over? 

Groping  (gr<""'pin,),  vbl.  so.  [f.  GBOPK  v.  + 
-iso1.  In  OE.  grApung]  The  action  of  the  verb 
GROPE  in  its  various  senses  ;  f  in  early  use,  touch, 
the  sense  of  touch  ;  in  groping-,  to  the  touch  (obs.\ 

c  rooo  jGLFlilc/iW.1.  234  ForSanSurh  hisfir.  St.Thomas's] 
grapunge  we  sind  xelealfuUe.  0105  Ancr.  K.  206  Mid 
luue  speche,  cos,  unhende  gropunges.  Ibid.  314  UnncaSe, 
pauh  a  last,  bunih  ^<en  abbodes  gropunge,  he  hit  seide. 
f  1380  \VYCLIF  Serm.  SeL  Wks.  I.  249  pese  [fyvej  wittis  ben 
clepid  si^te,  and  heering,  smelling  and  taist,  wib  groping. 
1398  TKEVISA  Bartk.  Dt  P.  K.  III.  xxi.  (1495)  60  The  wytte 
of  gropynge.  IHd.  x\tl.  Hi.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Ebenus  .  .  is 
playne  and  smope  in  gropynge.  f  1440  Jacob's  H'eliiig  Wyht 


GROPING. 


GROSS 


mowth  in  kyssyng,  wyth  hand  in  gropyng.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT 
Poems  (S.  T.S.i  iv.  52  I  hair  followis  Illinois  thiv  'I 
thaine  ga  in  gucking,  lirasin^,  K'^pit'v:,  -nnl  |>lu. 
1594  T.  It.  La  I'riinauii.  /•'>-.  Acad.  II.  549  Euery  Spirit 
always  searcheth  after  God  as  a  blind  man  goctli  by 
groaping.  1791  UURKK  App.  Whirs  84  They  lost  iliiMi  way 
by  groping  MOUl  in  the  dark,  and  fumWiiiK  aiin>n>:  rotten 
parchinc-ms  atnl  musty  records.  1830  I>'I.SHAI-:LI  Clias.  1, 
III.  vii.  119  Feeling  our  way..  in  these  cautious  gropings 
after  truth.  1847  HALLIWELL,  Groping,  (11  A  mode  of 
ascertaining  whether  geese  or  fowls  have  eggs.  Var.  dial. 
(a)  A  mode  of  catching  trout  by  tickling  them  with  the 
hands  under  rocks  or  banks.  1855  LYNCH  Rivulet  XL.  i,  Is 
life  a  groping  and  a  guess,  A  vain  cry  in  a  wilderness? 
1888  Athenaeum  i  Dec.  739/1  The  tentative  mathematical 
gropings  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phcenicians. 

Groping  CKrJl'l'»j)»  ///•  <*•  ['•  GKOPB  v.  + 
-INO  *.  J  That  gropes,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  501  He  is  begropande  god.  1599 
MARSTON  Sco.  Villanic  \.  iii.  184  Shall  Curio  streake  nis 
lirns  on  his  daies  couch,  In  Sominer  bower?  and  with  bare 
groping  touch  Incense  his  lust?  1691  HARTCLIFFE  Virtues 
309  The  groping  World  had  so  bewildred  it  self  in  an 
endless  Maze  of  Errour.  1711  GAY  Trivia  II.  51  The 
groaping  Blind  direct.  1861  TULLOCH  fcng.  Pttrit.  i.  75 
Amidst  its  wild  and  groping  earnestness,  it  sheds  a  vivid 
light  upon  the  inward  man. 

.(/••>»>/.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems  II.  168  Or,  that  a 
hundred  of  the  groping  Like  himself  had  made  one  Homer. 

Gropingly  (gr««-pirjli),  adv.  [f.  GROPING///.  a. 

+  -LY  z.J  Li  a  groping  manner  ;  as  one  feeling  his 
way  blindly  or  in  the  dark.  lit.  anAJig. 

1550-67  THOMAS  Ital.  Grant.,  Diet.,  Teuton?,  gropyngly, 
as  he  that  goeth  in  the  derk.  1610  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logitte 
41  To  our  sences,  whereby  we  attaine  gropingly,  and 
creepingly  to  some  apprehension  of  the  forme.  1660  tr. 
Amyraldits'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  i.  i.  4  This  Divinity  whom 
men  have  sought  after,  as  it  were,  gropingly  in  all  Ages. 


step,  and  advanced  slowly  and  gropingly  toward  the  grass 
plat.  1885  E.  F.  BYRNE  Entangled  \.  \.  xvi.  295  The  fly.. 
felt  it  gropingly  with  its  antenna?. 

Gropple  (grfp'l),  v.  dial.  [var.  of  GRAPPLE  v., 
after  GROPE.]  intr.  -=  GROPE  v.  2  b. 

1860  HUGHES  Tarn  Brown  at  Ox/,  xxx>  Tom  .  .  had  gone 
off  to  the  brook  to  gropple  in  the  bank  for  crawfish.  ll>i.i. 
xlvii,  Creeping  brooks  afforded  good  sport  for  small  truants 
groppling  about  with  their  hands. 

(Grcvpsiiig.  Obs.  [Cf.  GRASP  si>.  4  and 
CRISPING.]  Twilight. 

1606  in  Wtlts  Archaol.  Mag.  XXII.  227  Both  came  unto 
the  sayd  Tryvatts  howse  in  the  gropsing  of  the  yevening. 

Groroiiite  (grororlsit).  Atin.  [f.  Groroi(see 
below)  +  -LITE.  (Named  by  Berthier,  1832).] 
Earthy  manganese,  occurring  in  roundish  masses, 
of  a  brownish-black  colour  with  reddish-brown 
streaks  ;  wad. 

1844  DANA  Win.  (ed.  2)  444  The  Groroiiite  of  Berthier 
occurs  in  rounded  pieces  in  sand  and  clay  at  Groroi,  Cau- 
tern,  and  Vecdessos  in  France. 

Gros,  pa.  t.  GHISE  v.  Obs. 

Grosbeak  (gr^i'sbf  k).  Also  8  gross-oeak.  [ad. 
F.  gros-bec,  f,  gros  large  +  bee  beak.]  A  name  given 
to  a  number  of  small  birds  having  a  large  stout  bill, 
chiefly  of  the  families  Fringillidae  and  Ploceidm. 
The  common  grosbeak  is  the  hawfinch  (Cocco- 
thraustes  vulgaris).  Other  species  are  indicated 
by  a  defining  word  prefixed,  as  green  grosbeak  = 
GREENFINCH  i  ;  pine  g.,  Pinicola  tnitcleator  ; 
cardinal  g.  (see  CARDINAL  si.  7)  ;  grenadier  g. 
(see  GRENADIER  2  a  a)  ;  sociable  g.,  a  South 
African  weaver-bird,  PHilketeerus  socius  ;  also  (in 
U.  S.)  blue  g.  (Guiraca  cserulea),  evening  g. 
(Hcsperophona  vespertina),  rose-breasted  g. 
\Hedymeles  ludovicianus). 

1678  RAY  Willughby's  Ornith.  344  The  common  Gros- 
beak :  Coccothraustes  vnlgaris.  1730  MORTIMER  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXXVI.  430  Cocothratistes  ccemlea,  the  blue 
Gross-Beak.  Cocotkraustes  purpurea,  the  purple  Gross- 
Beak.  1767  G.  WHITE  Selborne  (1853)  364  Mr.  B.  shot 
a  cock  grosbeak  which  he  had  observedto  haunt  his  garden. 
1773  Gentl.  Mag.  XLIII.  220  The  red-throated  Gross. 
beak.  1810  A.  WILSON  in  Poems  fy  Lit.  Prose  (1876)  I. 
222  The  blue  grosbeak.  1850  R.  G.  GUMMING  Hunter's  Life 
S.Afr.  (ed.  2)  I.  233  Many  of  them  [cameel-dorn  trees]  were 
inhabited  by  whole  colonies  of  the  social  grosbeak.  1859 
Amer.  Cycl.  III.  283/1  The  pensile  grosbeak  swings  us 
basket  nest  from  a  pendant  twig  over  a  running  stream  .  . 
The  sociable  grosbeaks  unite  in  the  construction  of  a  large 
basket-like  cluster  of  nests  ..  in  a  single  structure.  i88z 
Century  Mag.  June  210  Hear  the  grosbeak's  whistle  bold. 
1884  ROE  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  619/1  One  of  our  most 
beautiful  .  .  visitants  is  the  pine  grosbeak. 

II  GroSChen  ^rou-fen).  Also  7-8  groshen,  (S 
grosch).  1J1.  groscnen  ;  also  7-8  groshen(s, 
8  grosohes,  9  groschens.  [G.  grosehen  masc., 
altered  form  (not  .dim.)  of  MHG.  gros,  grosse  =  F. 
gros  :  see  GROSS  rf.-]  Before  the  establishment  of 
the  present  German  monetary  system,  a  small  silver 
coin  and  money  of  account  variously  =  ^,  ^V,  or 
^  of  a  thaler. 

1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  35  Here  each  man  paid  .  .  seuen 
maria-groshen  for  meat,  c  1622  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks. 
11630)  I.  67/1  The  Grosh,  Pole-handle,  Stiuer,  Doyte,  and 
Sowse  Compar'd  with  me,  are  all  scarce  worth  a  Lowse. 
1753  HANWAY  Trar.  117621  I.  vii.  Ixxxviii.  407  They  keep 
their  accounts  here  in  gilders,  grosch  and  phennigen.  1756-7 
tr.  Keysler's  Trai'.  (1760)  IV.  305  Reckoning  the  quart  of 
wine  only  at  four  groshens.  1813  W.  IKVING  Life  <v  I.  -'It. 
(1864)  II.  149,  I  am  let  off  for  two  dollars  eight  grosehen 
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fine. 

yo 


e.    rifnCARLYLl    s,i,-/.  Krt.  (iSsSI  136  Their  Flag.,  had 
u  si.lt]   it  at  any  market  -cjross,  would  not  have  brought 

;iU,\v  tin..     LMDM)I.!I.      1692  /ANC.WILI.  Chlldr.  l'tlti'tto\\. 
5  With  OUrGroachen  let  us  rebuild  J*:iusalnn  ;vn.l  >.ur  !i..ly 


)B  de  Naples  (gro  d?  nap'l).  [F.  gros 
GROHM  a.,  used  subst.j  A  heavy  silk  fabric,  made 
originally  at  Naples.  Also  attrib.  So  ||  Gros  de 
Tours,  a  similar  fabric  orig.  made  at  Tours. 

'799  w-  TOOKK  View  Russian  F.mp.  III.  510  These 
manufactories,  .make  taflety  ..  gros-de-tour,  velvet,  ..and 
various  kinds  of  half-silks.  18*8  Lights  .y  Shades  I.  239 
Mrs.  C.uhbins  had  a  new  Gros-de-Naples  silk  bonnet  and 
feathers.  1848  CLOUGII  Bothie  n.  90  We  should  soon  see 
them  abandon,  .gros-de-naples  for  plain  lindsey-woolsey. 

Grosse,  variant  or  obs.  form  of  Guoss. 

Groser    (grJi'zaj).    Obs.  exc.  Sc.    and   north. 


Also  7,  9  grosser,  9  grosier.  [ad.  F.  groseille, 
with  substitution  of  r  for  final  /.]  A  gooseberry. 
Also  attrib.,  as  groser-bush. 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Heroes  88  Vua  crispa  is  also 
called  Grossularia,  in  english  a  Groser  bushe.  a  Goose- 
bcry  bush.  1615  LAWSON  Orcft.  ft  Gard.  lit.  iii.  (16681  3 
Bushes  bearing  berries,  as.  .Goose.berries  or  Grosers.  1674 
JOSSRLYN  Voy.  New  Eng.  72  The  Gooseberry-bush,  the 
berry  of  which  is  called  Grosers  or  thorn  Grapes.  1833 
Gentl.  Mag.  I.  597  A  garden  filled  with  grosier  bushes.  1886 
Chesh.  Gloss.,  Grosier.  1893  Nortkumblrl.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  An 
eager  person  is  said  to  'Jump  like  a  cock  at  a  grozer  '. 

Groaer  :  see  GROCER,  GROSSER. 

GrOBet(gr<*>'zet).  Sc.  Also  8-9  grozet,  9  gro- 
fiert,  grossart.  [f.  GRO8ER,by  addition  of  excrescent 
/,  and  subsequent  omission  of  r.]  A  gooseberry. 

1786  BURNS  To  a  louse  26  Ye  set  your  nose  out  As  plump 
and  gray  as  onie  grozet.  1834  SCOTT  Redgattntlet  Let.  xiii, 
Saunders  lap  at  the  proposition,  like  a  cock  at  a  grossart. 
1890  J.  SERVICE  Thir  Nota  ndums  iii.  14  A  chappin  o'  grozets. 

attrib.  z8ai  GALT  Annals  Parish  xxviii.  (tSos)  178  Many 
.  .  had  planted  groset  and  berry  bushes.  18*3  Blackitt.  Mag. 
XIII.  367  His  grozet  eyes.  1895  Cttmnock  News  28  Jan.  5/7 
Grozet  Fair  day.  1896  CROCKETT  drey  Man  xiv.  101  The 
garden  .  .  was  full  of  groset  bushes. 

Gros  grain  :  see  note  s.v.  GBOOKAM. 

Grosh(en,  obs.  ff.  GROSCHEN. 

t  Gross,  J/'.1  Obs.  rare-  •'.  [ad.  L.  grossus."]  A 
green  fig  ;  a  young  fie. 

<•  1420  Pallaa.  on  Httsl.  iv.  633  And  premature  yf  that 
the  list  enlonge  Their  grossis,  whenne  as  grete  as  benys  be 
So  tacke  hem  of. 

t  Gross,  J*.2  Obs.  Also  7  grosse,  (7//.  grooz). 
[repr.  F.  gros,  It.  grosso.]  A  name  for  various 
foreign  coins  (historical  ly  representing  the  mediaeval 
grossus  or  GROAT)  ;  e.  g.  the  German  GROSCHEN, 
and  the  Italian  grosso,  worth  about  yl. 

1638  L.  ROBERTS  Map  Comm.  clxxix.  n.  104  Their  Ac- 
counts are  heere  [at  Antwerpe]  kept  by  Livers,  Sol  and 
Deniers,  which  they  terme  Pounds,  Shillings  and  Pence  of 
grosses,  12.  grosses  making  a  Sold,  and  20.  Sold  a  Liver  or 
pound  Flemish.  Ibid,  clxxx.  II.  1  1  1  A  grosse  is  6.  deniers 
turnois.  1655  DIGGES  Cotnpt.  Ainbass.  06  Queen  Maries.  . 
Dowry  [was]  Three  thousand  pounds  Flemish,  after  fourty 
grooz  to  the  pound.  1673  Necessity  Maintain.  Estab.  Relig. 
(ed.  5)  31  His  Holiness  .  .has  valued  the  most  horrid  crimes  at 
so  easie  rates  as  a  few  Grosses,  or  a  Julio.  1686  Land.  C,az. 
No.  2177/3  The  Letters  from  Huda.  .tell  us,  That  1000  Hey- 
dukes  who  have  three  Gross  a  day  .  .  are  daily  at  work.  1705 
HICKEKINGILL  Priest-cr.  n.  i.  7  For  keeping  a  Concubine 
(if  a  Priest)  7  Gross  .  .  but  if  a  Lay-man  keep  a  M  iss,  the 
price  is  —  8  Gross.  [Ibid.  11.  viii.  73  To  keep  a  Wench  — 
will  cost  you  Eight  Groats,  or  Seven  Grosso  's,  if  a  Lay-Man.] 

GrOSS  (gr<7«s),  sbfl  Forms  :  $  groos,  5,  7  groce, 
6  gros,  6-7  grosse,  8-9  grose,  7-  gross,  [a.  F. 
grosse  (  =  Sp.  gruesa,  Pg.,  It.  grossa),  orig.  the  fern. 
of  gros  big,  GKOSS  a.]  Twelve  dozen.  Not  found 
in//.,  the  sing,  being  used  with  numerals.  Also 
small  gross,  in  opposition  to  great  gross  =  12  gross 
(see  GREAT  a.  8  d). 

1411  Close  Koll,  12  Hen.  IV,  26  Apr.,  [To  export  from 
England  to  Ireland]  unum  groos  de  ppyntes.  1480  Wardr. 
Ace.  fcdw.  II'  (1830)  150  A  groos  pointes  of  sylk  of  divers 
colours.  1495-7  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  K//u8o6)  265  Bowes  — 
cc  ;  Strynges—  v  groce  ;  Arowes—  cccc  sheffes.  1549  Privy 
Council  Acts  (1890)  II.  348  Bowe  stringes,  xl  gros.  1598 
B.  JONSOM  Ev.  Man  in  Hnm.  HI.  i,  Sure,  he  utters  them 
[sonnets]  then,  by  the  grosse.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Siiperbix  Flagellant  36  Wks.  31/1  Fourteene  groce  of 
buttons  and  gold  lace.  1660  Act  12  Ctias.  II,  c.  4  Schedule 
s.  v.  Bosses,  Bosses  for  Bridles  the  small  groce,  cont.  12 
dozen  j/.  1685  Land.  Gai.  No.  2001/4  A  Groce  of  Gimp 
Lace  mixt  with  Tincy,  a  Groce  of  Silk  Buttons.  1719  DE 
FOE  Crttsoe  i.  ix.  (1840)  153  A  gross  of  tobacco-pipes.  1803 
S.  PEGGE  Anecd.  Eng.  Lang.  261  We  call  twelve  dozen;  i.e. 
twelve  multiplied  by  itself  a  gross  or  grose  by  tale.  1805 
T.  HARRAL  Scenes  of  Life  II.  63  A  manufacturer  of  ghosts 
and  monsters  by  the  gross. 

Gross  (griros),  a.  and  rf.«  Forms:  5  groos, 
5-7  groce,  5-8  gros(e,  grosse,  (6  grooge, 
grouse),  6  Sc.  groiss,  5-  gross,  [a.  F.  gros, 
km.  grosse  big,  thick,  coarse  (nth  c.  in  Littre)  = 
Pr.  gros,  Sp.  grueso,  Pg.  ,  It.  grosso  :—  late  L.  grossus 
thick  (freq.  in  the  Vulgate;.  The  word  has  de- 
veloped in  Eng.  several  senses  not  found  in  Fr. 

The  origin  of  the  late  L.  word  is  unknown  i  chronology 
shows  that  it  cannot  be  ad.  OHG.  groz  GREAT  ;  there  is  no 
probability  that  it  is  cogn.  w.  the  synonymous  crassns.} 
A.  adj.     I.  With  reference  to  bulk. 

1  1.  Thick,  stout,  massive,  big.   Obs. 

14.  .  LVDG.  &  BURGH  Secrets  2660  With  nekke  to  smal  in 
proporcioun  whoo  be  sene  Is  a  fool  .  .  And  ovir  gross  A  lyeer 


detestable.  1516  Life  Bridget  in  Myrr.  Our  l.aiiyfy.  Kii, 
Whichc  Irohyr  byrtii.  b.u  •  throte  moche  foule 

&  dyflbrmyd.  1570  I  IKI  Math.  Pref.,  It  [An.liileclurc]  i 
for  building  of  a  house,  Pallace,  Church,  Forte,  or  such  like, 
grosse  workes.  1600  /  'estry  Bks.  (Surtees)  132  For  regeuer- 
mgthe  presentment  into  on  grosse  booke,  iiij  d.  i6osS)tAKs. 
Lear  IV.  vi.  14  The  Crowes  and  Chought-s,  that  wing  the 
midway  ayre  Shew  scarce  BO  grosse  as  Beetles.  1661  BOYLE 
Spring  of  Air  (1682)  95  The  particles  of  the  Air  (being 
so  gross  as  not  easily  to  pervade  the  Pores  of  the  Bladder). 
1667  MILTON  /'.  /.  .  VI.  552  With  heavie  pace  the  Foe  Ap. 
proaching  gross  and  huge.  1687  DHVI>KN  Hind  4  P.  in. 
691  Your  linger  is  more  gross  than  the  great  monarch's  loins. 
1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  ll'ttl  :  .  l»cing  ex- 

tremely  gross,  increased  the  Rapidity  of  the  Water  between 
them.  1794  KIRWAN  Eletn.  Mm.  (cd.  2)  I.  21  The  grains 
will  appear  distinct,  small  or  gross,  coarse  or  fine. 

alisol.  1624  WOTTON  Archil,  in  Kettg.  (1651)  299  The 
length  thereof  shall  be  six  Diameters,  of  the  grossest  of  thr 
Pillar  below. 

b.  Of  a  shoot  or  stalk:  Thick,  bulky.  Now  only 
(exc,  dial.  )  with  notion  ot  abnormal  growth  : 
Luxuriant,  rank. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  I.  xxvi.  39  Orpyne  hath  a  round  grosse 
brittell  stem  [F.  a  la  tige  rontie  et  ('.yV.vj.j.  1597  IIEMAKUE 
lii-rbal  I.  cvi.  §  i.  176  A  thick  soft  grosse  stalk,  a  itiSa  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Tracts  (1684)  1  1  An  extraordinary  Cluster,  made 
up  of  many  depending  upon  one  gross  stalk.  1747  WESLKY 
Prim.  1'hysic  (1762)  112  Burn  to  ashes  .  .  the  gross  Stalks, 
on  which  the  red  Coleworts  grow.  1863  WISE  New  Forest 
283  Gross,  often  used  in  a  good  sense  for  luxuriant,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  young  green  crops.  1881  MASTERS  in  Kncycl. 
Brit.  XII.  213/2  Strong-growing  pears  .  .  are  grafted  on  the 
quince  stock  in  order  to  restrict  their  tendency  to  form 
'gross*  shoots.  l88a  Garden  11  Mar.  169/1  Gross  shoots 
and  leaders  only  being  tied  in  to  check  an  uneven  distribu- 
tion of  the  sap. 

t  o.  Of  letters  printed  or  written  :  Large.  Obs. 

(-1470  HENRY  Wallace  vn.  no  The  fyrst  writtyng  was 
gross  letteris  off  bras.  The  secound  gold,  the  thrid  was 
siluir  scheyne.  1705  WANLEY  in  Hearne  Collect.  4  Aug. 
(O.H.S.)  I.  24  Y"  King  must  have  his  Bible  printed  with  a 
gross  Letter.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  182  The  bill  is 
then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  ,or  written  in  a  strong  gross  hand. 
t  d.  Gross  meat  [  =  F.  grosse  viande]  :  the  flesh 
of  large  animals.  (Cf.  gros  chare  in  CHAKK  s/>.*  I  .) 

The  expression  was  used  also  in  a  different  sense  :  see  12. 

£1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  461  The  maner  &  forme 
of  kervynge  of  metes  tat  byn  groos,  arTtur  my  symplenes  y 
haue  shewed.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  vii.  in  Ashm.  (1652) 
103  Such  heate,  As  Cookes  make  when  they  roast  grosse 
Meate.  1697  tr.  C'tess  D'  Annoy'  s  Trav.  (17061  46  When 
'tis  gross  Meat,  they  fasten  it  to  a  String,  and  so  let  it  hang 
on  the  Fire. 

t  e.  Of  a  voice:  Big,  loud,  deep.  Obs.  rarc~*. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xii.  (1495)  196  Males 
haue  a  more  gretter  and  grosser  voys  in  all  maner  of  kynde 
of  beestes. 

tf.  Hawking.  To  Jly  gross,  i.e.  at  great  birds. 

1659  HOWELL  Vocab.,  Terms  A  rtt  etc.  iv,  To  fly  grosse, 
viz.  at  great  birds.  1677  COLES,  Fly  gross  when  hawks  fly 
at  great  Birds,  as  Cranes. 

2.  Of  persons  or  animals  :  a.  Big-bodied,  corpu- 
lent, burly.  (Now  only  dial.)  t  The  Gross  :  transl. 
of  F.  le  Gros  as  an  epithet  of  certain  Prankish  and 
French  sovereigns,  b.  With  mixture  of  other 
senses  :  Overfed,  bloated  with  excess,  unwhole- 
somely  or  repulsively  fat  or  corpulent.  Hence 
said  also  of  the  '  habit  of  body". 

1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843)  4°  Surfeiting  lyke  a 
grosse  and  swollen  Epicure.  01578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie' 
Chron.  Scot.  I.  46  James,  .quho  was  callit  gros  because  he 
was  corpolent  and  growin  of  body.  Ibid.  47  This  James 
callit  gros  James.  1584  COGAN  flaren  Health  cciii.  170  b, 
A  man  who  was  before  verie  grosse  and  fat  .  .  within  a 
yeare  or  two  became  slender.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  11. 
iv.  559  One  of  them  is  well  knowne,  my  gracious  Lord, 
a  grosse  fat  man.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Dent,  xxxii.  15 
The  beloved  was  made  grosse  [Vulg.  incrassaius  ist\. 


1610  BP.  CARLETON  Jurisd.  196  Charles  the  grosse  then 
Emperor.  1640  VORKE  Union  Hon.  j  Doing  his  homage 
for  the  same  to  Lewis  the  Grosse,  king  of  France.  1731 
ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  396  A  full  gross  Habit  of  Body. 
1744  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Female  Spect.  (1748)  I.  297  She  had 
Ijeen  observed,  some  months  past,  to  be  more  gross  than 
usual,  and  had  affected  to  wear  a  loose  dress.  1833  MAR- 
KYAT  P.  Simple  (1863)  197  His  gross  habit  of  body  rendered 
him  very  unfit  for  the  climate.  1835  LONGF.  Outre.mer, 
Notary  of  Perigueux  (1851)  113  He  was  a  gross,  corpulent 
fellow,  raised  from  a  full-blooded  Gascon  breed.  1880  W. 
Cornwall  Gloss.,  Grass,  stout  ;  big.  '  A  gross  man  '. 
t  C.  Of  a  fruit  :  Full  of  pulp,  large  and  succulent. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  xlii.  713  The  sweete  &  grouse  Peares 
[F.  Us  poyres  doutes  tt  grasses]  are  moystier  and  very  little 
astringent. 

t  3.  Of  conspicuous  magnitude  ;  palpable,  strik- 
ing ;  plain,  evident,  obvious,  easy  to  apprehend  or 
understand.  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  408  Hoolynesse  of  lif  techib 
rude  men  by  groos  ensaumple.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mart's 
Ulop.  (Arb.i  128  They  haue  very  few  lawes  :  and  the 
plainer  and  grosser  that  anye  interpretation  is  :  that  they 
allowe  as  most  inste.  1586  EARL  LEYCBSTER  in  Leyc.  Corr. 
(1844)  131  These  things  be  so  grosse  as  all  men  see  them. 
1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  250  These  Lyes  are  like 
the  Father  that  begets  them,  grosse  as  a  Mountame,  open, 
palpable.  1601  —  All's  Well  I.  iii.  178  Now  to  all  sence 
'tis  grosse  You  loue  my  sonne.  1638  FORD  Fancies  iv-i, 
Appear,  Spadone  !  my  proofs  are  pregnant  and  gross.  1690 
URYDEN  Don  Sebastian  in.  i,  I  might  have  marked  it 
too  :  'twas  gross  and  palpable.  a  1715  I!URNKT  Own 
Time  n.  (1724)  I.  212  Where  he  retracted  all  he  had  said, 
in  so  gross  a  manner,  that  [etc.].  i7»7  Dr  Fo,E  •V*£  M'<gi< 
I  i  (1840)8  We  should  presently  give  him  up  for  a  Magician 
in  the  grossest  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  say,  in  shoit, 


GROSS. 

that  he  deals  with  the  Devil.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone^  L. 
§  77  Which  valediction,  though  in  the  gross  sense,  it  might 
be  said  to  contain  little  of  Obligation. 

quasi-<x/Z'.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  Af.  n.  iv.  82  To  bee 
receiued  plaine,  He  speake  more  grosse  :  Your  Brother  is  to 
dye. 

4.  In  concord  with  sbs.  of  evil  import,  and  serving 
as  an  intensive  of  their  meaning :  Glaring,  flagrant, 
monstrous. 

a.  with  sbs.  denoting  vices,  errors,  faults,  etc. 
1581  J.  BELL  Hodden's  Annu.  Osor.  4  Or  as  though  this 
your  tedious  quarell  about  this  word  Private  did  ought 
els,  but  bewray  your  grosse  ignorance?  1597  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  iii.  i  3  To  capital!  heresies  lesse  inclined,  yet 
vntogrosse  superstition,  more.  1630  PRYNNE  Anti-Armin. 
125  We  must  make  the  effect  more  generall  than  its  cause, 
which  were  a  grosse  absurdity.  1691  BENTLEY &>}'&.£«:/.  i.  10 
The  gross  Folly  and  Stupidity  of  Atheists.  1709  BERKELEY 
Theory  of  Vision  §75  The  gross  blunders  that  ingenious  men 
have  been  forced  into,  rna  LAW  Serious  C.  li.  (ed.  2)  16 
So  gross  and  prophane  a  Sin.  1781  J.  MOORE  View  Soc.  It. 
(1790)  I.  xxxix.  431  The  grossest  sophistry  will  pas*  on 
men's  understandings.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865) 
134  The  errors  of  the  aristocratic  party  were  full  as  gross 
and  far  less  excusable.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref. 
III.  47  It  is  full  of  the  grossest  improbabilities.  1847  GROTE 
Greece  n.  xxvii.  (1862)  III.  41  An  act  of  the  grossest  perfidy. 
1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Peruv.  Bark  ix.  88  They  [plants] .. 
all  died  through  gross  carelessness  in  their  removal  to  Dar- 
jiling.  1884  CHURCH  Bacon  \.  26  Bacon  is  able  . .  to  show 
gross  credulity  and  looseness  of  assertion  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  advocate. 

b.  with  personal  designations. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  302  The  idolaters  beyond  all 
measure  grosse  Demonpmists.      1817  G.  S.  FABER  Eight 
Dissert.  (1845)  II.  vi.  iii.  30  No  plea  of  conditionally  . . 
can  save  them  from  the  charge  of  being  gross  impostors. 
1869  TROLLOPE  He  Knew  xx.  (1878)  no  [He]  had  in  his 
opinion  made  a  gross  fool  of  himself. 
II.  With  reference  to  comprehensiveness. 
1 5.  Of  a  denomination  of  value  or  weight :  Rela- 
tively large ;  containing  lower  denominations.   Of  a 
mode  of  reckoning :  Proceeding  by  large  units.  Obs. 
1541  RECORDE  Gr.  Artes  (1543)  I  viij  b,  That  I  call  a 
grosse  denomination,  whiche  doeth  contayne  vnder  it  manye 
other  subtiller  or  smaller  :  as  a  pound  in  respect  to  shyl lynges    j 
is  a  grosse  denomination.    1680  H.  MORE  Apocal.  Apoc.    \ 
123  The  things  foretold.. are  not  to  terminate  on  a  year.    I 
but  rather  require  that  grosser  numbring  by  Semitimes.    ! 
i68>  SCARLETT  Exchanges  115   Bills  payable  in  currant    ' 
Moneys  out  of  Bank,  must  be  paid  in  large  (Gross)  Moneys, 
and  not  in  small  pieces,  as  Stivers.     1801  A.  RANKEN  Hist. 
France  1. 1.  v.  492  Corn  and  wine,  .may  be  bartered  by  the 
gross  quantity. 

•(•b.  A  hundred  gross •—  112  Ib.  or  i  cwt.     Fifty 
gross  =  56  Ib.  or  £  cwt.  Obs. 

1659  WILLSFORD  Scales  Comm.  2  In  all  Commodities 
where  a  hundred  gross  is  mentioned,  it  is  112  Ib.  1763 
ELIOT  in  Phil.  Trans.  L1II.  58  The  barrs  of  iron  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  of  sand,  and  from  fifty  to  fifty 
gross,  hope  in  time  to  have  them  reach  to  seventy  pounds 
weight  each. 

8.  Entire,  total,  whole.     Now  only  (opposed  to 

net)  of  an  amount,  value,  weight,  number,  or  the 

like,  before  necessary  deductions  have  been  made. 

Also  in  advb.  phrase  \gross  sale  :  by  wholesale. 

15*3  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  36  And  therfore  he  that  byeth 

frosse  sale,  and  retayleth,  muste  nedes  be  a  wynner.     — 
urv.  xvii.  (1539)  36  Cast  togyther  in  one  grosse  some. 
1571  DIGCES  Pantom.  P  iv  b,  The  producte  is  the  grosse    , 
capacitie.   1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  199  The  most  hollow    ! 
louer  . .  that  may  bee  chosen  out  of  the  grosse  band  of  the    I 
vnfaithfull.    1660  WILLSFORD  Scales  Comm.  23  The  Tare . .     i 
subtracted  from  the  grosse  weight.    1769  Jttnius  Lett.  vii. 
(1804)  I.  45,  I  dare  say  you  will  not  sell  it  either  for  a  gross 
sum,  or  for  an  annuity  upon  lives.    1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N. 
i.  xi.  (1869)  I.  179  A  sixth  part  of  the  gross  produce  may 
be  reckoned  the  average  rent  of  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall. 
1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  138  The  gross  amount  is  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine   times.      1837  WHEWELL  Hist. 
Induct.  Set.  (1857)  II.  229  Making  a  gross  number  of  above 
8000.     1849  MACAULAY  Hist.   Eng.   iii.  I.  388  The  net 
receipt  was  little  short  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  .The  gross 
receipt  was  about  seventy  thousand  pounds.    1868  GLAD- 
STONE Juv.  Mundi  v.  (1869)  143  The  gross  figures  of  the    i 
chronology  may  be  exaggerated.     1875  LUBBOCK  Addr. 
Pol.  tt  Educ.vm.  149  Over-insurance,  insurance  of  gross- 
freight,  and  the  law  as  regards  seaworthiness  on    time 
policies.    1896  Law   Times  C.  508/1  The  gross  personal 
estate  is  sworn  at  £37,405 . .  the  net  at  £29,389. 
T  b.  Main,  the  great  majority  of.   Obs. 

"691  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  502  Admirall  Russell 
with  the  grosse  fleet  arrived  at  Torbay  on  Friday  last.   170* 
GIBBON  Misc.  Wks.  (1814)  III.  562  The  gross  mass  of  the 
laity,  .were  more  addicted  to  the  exercises  of  the  body  than    i 
to  those  of  the  mind. 

7.  Concerned   with   large   masses    or    outlines ;    ' 
general,  opposed  to  particular.    Now  chiefly  with 
reference  to  Anatomy  or  Pathology,  opposed  to 
microscopic,     f  Gross  average  =  general   average 
(see  AVERAGE  4). 

;.  St.  Edmund  i\i.  927  Ingland  hath 
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anatomy  the  reputation  is  well  grounded.      1897  . 
Syst.  Med.  II.  849  A  supposed  drunken  fit  which  m 


noon,  groos  nor  particuler.     I 
VAN  Chron  vii.  437  All  grose  maters  that  concernyd 
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IhTs     JM«  «*«"•*»  Ofserv.  Man,,  ii.  M,  To  determine 
the  Seat  of  the  Pain  within  gross  Limits.     1755  MAGEI 
Insurances  I.  6  The  Damagi  should  not  havT  been  d™ 
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.  All/>utt's 

Syst.  Med.  II.  849  A  supposed  drunken  fit  whicfi  may  even- 
tually turn  out  to  be  a  state  due  to  gross  cerebral  lesion. 
ill.  With  reference  to  density  or  consistency. 

8.  Dense,  thick.  (Often  with  mixture  of  the 
sense  of  branch  IV.) 

•)•  a.  of  liquids,  soils,  and  things  generally.   Obs. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  i.  5  Lift  vp  be  glas  as  it  stondith, 
and  3e  schal  se  in  bickenes  and  cleernesse  a  difference 
bitwene  be  quintam  essenciam  sublymed,  and  be  grose  mater 
bat  is  in  be  necke.  1533  ELVOT  Cast.  Helthe  i.  (1541)  2  The 
urine  redde  &  grosse.  1563  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs  (Arb.)  90 
And  put  my  Plow,  in  grosse  vntylled  soyle.  1578  I.VTE 
Dodoens  in.  x.  329  It  cureth  the  blooddy  flixe.  .being. . 
dronken  with  some  astringent  liquor,  as.  .grosse  and  thicke 
redde  wine.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  809  Beaten  to- 
gether with  the  grossest  decoction  of  bitter  Lupines.  1671 
SALMON  Syn.  Med.  in.  xxiv.  454  Staphsacre,  the  seed  is 
Emetick,  and  brings  forth  gross  Flegm  with  violence.  1691 
RAY  Creation  \.  (1692)  38  The  most  subtile  Body  . .  may 
become  as  gross,  and  heavy,  and  stiff  as  Steel  or  Stone. 

b.  of  air,  vapour,  darkness,    arch,  en  poet, 
aim*  H.   SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  64  The  darkness  of 

Egypt,  the  which,  as  Moses  saith,  was  so  gross  that  it 
might  be  felt.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Meek.  xvii. 
124  The  difference  of  the  grosser  English  Air,  and  that  of 
Italy  and  France.  1714  POPE  Rape  of  Lock  n.  83  Or  suck 
the  mists  in  grosser  air  below,  Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the 
painted  bow.  1784  COWPER  Task  in.  495  Like  a  gross  fog 
Boeotian  rising  fast.  i8ia  SHELLEY  Chas.  I,  n.  450,  1  saw 
a  gross  vapour  hovering  in  a  stinking  ditch.  1839  LONGF. 
Celestial  Pilot  2  Through  the  gross  vapours,  \lars  grows 
fiery  red. 

atsol.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xli,  As  flies  the  lighter 
thro*  the  gross. 

c.  said  of  things  material  or  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  as  contrasted  with  what  is  spiritual,  ethereal, 
or  impalpable. 

1509  FISHER  Funeral  Serm.  C 'tess  Richmond  Wks.  (1876) 
304  It  [the  body  when  it  dieth]  is  so  grosse  that  it  occupyeth 
a  rowme.  1530  RASTELL  Bk.  Purgat.  u.  vi,  The  soule  of 
man  may  use  hys  operacyon  &  properte  wythout  occupy- 
enge  of  the  grosse  bodye.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  in.  155 
Those  grosser,  and  far  more  material,  Effluviums,  from 
Electrical  and  Aromatical  Bodies.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi. 
661  Spirits  of  purest  light,  Purest  at  first,  now  gross  by 
sinning  grown.  1700  DRYDEN  Cymon  4-  Iph.  499  They  gave 
you  love  to  lighten  up  your  mind,  And  purge  the  grosser 
parts.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  28  ft  does 
not  appear,  .that  the  relation  of  this  gross  body  to  the  re- 
flecting being,  is  . .  necessary  to  thinking.  1831  BREWSTER 
Newton  (1855)  I.  vi.  145  He  supposes  a  subtle  and  elastic 
ether  to  pervade  all  gross  bodies.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist. 
Ind.  I.  221  At  birth,  each  soul  is  invested  with  a  subtile 
body,  which  again  is  clad  in  a  grosser  body, 
t  9.  '  Solid '  in  the  geometrical  sense ;  having 
three  dimensions.  Obs.  rare"1. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  in.  Defin.,  Q,  A  Sphere  U  a  grosse 
or  solide  body  comprehended  of  one  conuex  Superficies. 
flO.  Of  a  body  of  armed  men  :  Compact,  solid. 
1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  (1618)  289  The  Almames.  .casting 
themselues  in  a  grosse  squadron,  their  wiues  in  the  middest, 
made  a  valiant  defence  for  certaine  houres.    a  1608  SIR  F. 
VERE  Comm.  (1657)  77  The  enemy,  seeing  no  grosse  troop 
to  follow  them,  began  to  take  heart.     1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
n.  570  Another  part  in  Squadrons  and  gross  Bands  On 
bold  adventure  to  discover  wide  That  dismal  World.    1670 
DRYDEN  ind  Pt.  Cong.  Granada  in.  L  Wks.  1883  IV.  162, 
I  can,  with  few,  their  gross  battalion  face. 
IV.  With  reference  to  texture  or  quality ;  coarse. 
1 11.  Consisting  of  comparatively  large  parts  or 
particles.     Hence,  in  disparaging  sense :  Wanting 
in  fineness  or  delicacy  of  texture,  granulation,  or   , 
outline.     Gross  grinding:   that  which  leaves  the   ; 
substance  in  coarse  particles.     (Opposed  to  fine. 
Cf.  COABSE  2.)  Obs. 

1504  ATKYNSON  tr.  Df  Imitatione  i.  xxv.  178  They  be 
porely  fedde,  content  with  vyle  &  grosse  clothynge.  1515 
LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  ccxv.  [ccxi.]  661  Many  had  no 
armure  but  their  cootesof  wadmoll,  and  course  grose  clothe. 
1549  Privy  Council  Acts  (1890)  II.  350  Fine  come  powder,  ij 
last ;  gros  (ditto).  1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  cxxvii.  (1636) 
126  Take  a  pound  of  good  Cinamom,  and  beat  it  grosse. 
"599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  n.  131  We  sounded  and  had  15  fadom 
water  and  grosse  red  sand.  16*4  WOTTON  Archil,  in  Reliq. 
(1651)  291  That  fine  and  delicate  Sculptures  be  helped  with 
Neemess,  and  Gross  with  distance.  1641  FRENCH  Distill 
iii.  (1651)  78  With  red  hot  gross  powder  of  brick  imbibe  the 
water.  1717-46  THOMSON  Summer  888  The  parent-sun  him- 
self, .the  roseate  bloom  Of  beauty  blasting,  gives  the  gloomy 
hue  And  feature  gross.  174*  Lond.  fy  Country  Brew.  i. 
(ed.  4)  72  A  gross  Grinding  is  best.  1756  NUGENT  Gr. 
Tour  I.  40  Both  men  and  women  [Dutch]  have  the  grossest 
shapes.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  1 1.  386  As  the  Stone 
is  of  a  reddish,  crumbling  Kind  . .  Time  has  made  it  look 
gross  and  rough.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  f  186,  I  after- 
wards added . .  tarras,  or  other  gross  matter. 

t  b.  Of  a  file,  whetstone,  etc. :  Coarse,  rough. 
Obs. 

1606  CHAPMAN  Mons.  D'Olivc  Plays  1873  I.  237,  I  am 
ashamde  of  my  selfe  that  euer  I  chusde  such  a  Grosse- 
blocke  to  whet  my  wits  on.  1658  tr.  Portals  Nat.  Magic  x. 
ix.  264  Shave  off  the  peal  [of  a  Citron)  with  a  gross  Steal- 
File.  1680  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  221  Its  sharp  Edge  scrapes 
or  shaves  off  the  little  roughness  the  grosser  Tools  left  unon 
the  Work. 

t!2.  Of  articles  of  food,  or  commodities  of  any 
kind :  Coarse,  inferior,  common.  Obs. 

"474  CAXTON  Chesse  64  Many  fooles  daigne  not  to  vse 
grose  metes  of  labourers,  c  1530  Pol.  Rel.  «,  L.  Poms  29 
*eede  thi  howce  with  groce,  &  not  with  delycate  meete. 
i&oDisc.  cone.  Sp.  Invas.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Main.)  II.  157 
Casting  off  the  bulk  of  her,  together  with  certain  gross  stuff 
therein,  as . .  altogether  unprofitable.  i6aj  BACON  Hen.  VII, 


GROSS. 

Mor.  &  Hist.  Wks.  (1860)  439  Ships  of  London  merchants, 
fraught  with  some  gross  and  slight  wares.  1634  T.  SCOTT 
Eng.  Sp.  Pilgr.  viii.  78  This  grossura  is  the  same  with  that 
wee  call  grosse  meat,  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Aritli.  i.  (1691)  20 
One  sort  of  Vessels . .  for  cheap  gross  Goods,  another  for 
precious  Commodities.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xii.  (1840) 
245  Dealing  only  in  fish  and  oil,  and  such  gross  commodities 
"7*3  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  547  Nor  matters  it,  the  joint  how 
coarse,  or  gross,  Where  a  good  stomach  is  the  best  of  sauce. 
b.  Of  diet :  f  (a)  In  early  use,  plain,  not  deli- 
cate ;  (b)  in  recent  use,  uncleanly  or  repulsive  in 
quality.  Gross  feeder,  one  who  feeds  grossly  ;  said 
transf.  of  plants. 

"599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  E  vij  b,  Best  in  cold 

[    weather,  for  grosse  and  homely  feeders.     1662  J.  DAVIES 

tr.  Olfarius'  fry.  Amoass.  85  The  subjection  in  which  they 

j    are  born,  and  the  grosse  feeding  they  have . .  they  are  taught 

|    to  be  content  with  any  thing.     1836  LANE  Mod.  Egypt.  II. 

347  Their  diet  is  extremely  gross.     1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  57 

All  the  cultivated  alliaceous  plants  that  I  am  acquainted 

with  are  what  may  be  termed  gross  feeders.     1861  WHVTE 

MELVILLE  Mkt.  Harli.  32  'Well,  sir1,  says  I,  'the  mare's  a 

gross  feeder ',  t 

13.  Lacking  in  delicacy  of  perception ;  dull, 
stupid.  Obs.  of  persons,  their  opinions  and  utter- 
ances; arch,  of  faculties,  after  Matt.  xiii.  15. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  b,  My  wytte  is  grosse, 
my  selfe  rude,  and  my  tonge  very  barbarouse.  1535  COVHR- 
DALE  Matt.  xiii.  15  For  y"  hert  of  this  people  is  waxed 
grosse,  £  their  eares  are  thick  of  hearinge.  1579  J.  LYLY 
Euphues  (Arb.)  170  Such  grosse  questions  are  to  be 
aunswered  with  slender  reasons,  c  1580  JEFFERIE  Bugbears 
i.  ii.  in  Archiv  Stud.  neu.  Spr.  (1897)  XCVIII.  309  Is  his 
head  so  grosse,  that  you  can  bob  him?  1601  T.  FITZHER- 
BERT  Apol.  38  Our  aduersaries . .  shew  themselues  very  grosse 
in  that  they  seeke  to  abolish  altogeather  the  vse  of  Images. 
<ri6jo  MILTON  Arcades  73  The  heavenly  tune,  which  none 
can  near  Of  human  mould  with  grosse  unpurged  ear.  1662 
I.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  80  The  opinion  the 
Muscovites  have  of  themselves  . .  is  sottish,  gross,  and  im- 
pertinent. 1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  45  Our  Eyes  and 
Senses,  .are  too  gross  to  discern  the  Curiosity  of  the  Work- 
manship of  Nature.  1717  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  I.  i.  (18401 
10  Attempted  by  the  grossest  and  dullest  fancies  on  earth. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  185  The  grossest,  and 
yet  the  most  useful  of  all  the  senses,  is  that  of  feeling.  1813 
BYRON  Juan  VIL  Ixxvii,  Suwarrow,  who  but  saw  things  in  the 
gross,  Being  much  too  gross  to  see  them  in  detail.  1844 
WHITTIER  Ezekiel  105  Men . .  gross  of  ear,  of  vision  dim. 

fb.  Of  workmanship,  method  of  proceeding, 
etc. :  Rough,  '  rough  and  ready ' ;  clumsy.   Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  i.  Prol.  312  My  werk  is  mair  obscure 
and  gross.  1594  PLAT  JaoellJu.  i.  43  Hops  . .  whose  poles 
stand  vpright  after  our  ordenary  and  grosse  manner.  1600 
DEKKER  Gentle  Craft  Wks.  1873  I.  30  Fine  ladies,  my  lads, 
commit  their  feet  to  our  apparelling,  put  grosse  worke  to 
Hans.  1641  WILKINS  Math.  Magic  u.  iv.  (1648)  173  But 
this  would  have  been  too  grosse  a  way  for  so  excellent  an 
artificer.  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  i.  n  Without  which 
[Gardens)  Buildings  and  Pallaccs  are  but  grosse  handi- 
works. 

fc.  Wanting  in  clearness  or  definiteness ;  rough, 
approximate,  general,  indefinite.  Of  an  instrument : 
Wanting  in  delicacy.   Obs. 

.'534  MORE  On  Ike  Passion  Wks.  1320/1  Many  a  poore 
simple  soule  with  a  groce  playne  fay  the.  1678  DRYDEN  A II 
/or  Love  Pref.,  The  crowd  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  more 
than  a  gross  instinct,  of  what  pleases  or  displeases  them.  1684 
R.  WALLER  Nat.  Exper.  ^  This  Instrument  [a  thermometer) 
is  more  gross  then  the  rest.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  in.  x. 
§  22  Some  gross  and  confus'd  Conceptions  Men  indeed  .. 
have,  to  which  they  apply  the  common  Words  of  their  Lan- 
guage. 1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  v.  181  The  gross  estimations  of 
neat  and  cold  which  every  one  makes  from  his  own  sensa- 
tion. 1748  HARTLEY  Otserv.  Man  i.  iii.  269  The  First 
ascertains  the  Ideas  belonging  to  Words  and  Phrases  in  a 
gross  Manner.  1768  Woman  of  Honor  II.  128  Mr.  Salway 
. .  not  so  much  as  knowing  where  he  lived,  but  on  a  gross 
guess  ^that  it  might  be  at  his  mother's,  gave  directions  for 
Bis  being  carried  thither.  17*96  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2) 
I.  Pref.  6  The  gross  indications  of  the  unassisted  senses. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  467  The  expression  of  not 
being  assets  is  a  gross  expression. 

14.  a.  Of  persons :  Rude,  uninstrncted,  ignorant. 
Now  rare. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  19  Peter  and  John.. all 
grosse  vnlerned  men,  had  learned  nothing  in  mennes  schole. 
1563  Homilies  u.  Agst.  Idolatry  in.  67  b,  The  ignoraunt 
and  grosse  people.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  i.  i.  5 
Comparaisoned,  as  the  Phisition  Theorike  to  the  grosse 
practitioner.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  712  The  In- 
habitants were  so  grosse  before  they  were  discovered,  that 
they  knew  not  the  use  of  fire.  1833  S.  HOOLE  Discourses  v. 
67  His  studies  confined  to  one  single  book,  the  law  of  a  gross 
unlettered  people.  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  viii.  517  They 
easily  gained  over  the  ordinary  citizens  who  were  then  a 
gross  and  uneducated  body. 

fb.  Of  a  language,  dialect :  Rude,  uncultivated. 
Of  expressions:  Unlearned,  uncultured,  untechnical. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  i.  Prol.  43,  I  wald  into  my  rurale 
wlgar  gros,  Write  sum  savoring  of  thi  Eneados.  1589  R. 
HARVEY  PL  Perc.  1 1  Vse  a  grosse  tearme  amongst  huntsmen 
in  chaze,  you  shall  be  lea-ht  for  your  labor.  1638  F.  JUNIUS 
Paint.  Anciftits  248  He  grew  ..  to  have  ..  an  eloquent 
tongue,  without  any  affectation  or  grosse  countrey  termes. 
1670-98  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  Pref.  2  They  spake  but  coarse 
Lombard  language  and  gross  Scotch.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  4 
F.  liii.  III.  315  The  vulgar  dialect  of  the  city  was  gross  and 
barbarous. 

15.  Extremely  coarse  in  behaviour  or  morals ; 
brutally  lacking  in  refinement  or  decency. 

a.  of  persons. 

c  1531  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1017  Grose  folke  of 
rude  affection,  dronkerdes  . .  lubbers,  knaves,  c  IDZO  in 
Farr  S.  P.  Jos.  I  (1848)  95  Love's  a  starre  grosse  hearts 


GBOSS 

.  -fining.  1642  ROGERS  Naaman  50  Rests  upon  his  smooth 
civill  bottome,  that  he  is  no  grosse  person.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
i.  491  Belial  . .  than  whom  a  Spirit  more  lewd  Fell  not  from 
Heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love  Vice  for  it  self.  1693  DRVDEN 
?HreHat(i6<)7)  161  Agamemnon's  Wife  Was  a  gross  Butcher, 
with  a  bloody  Knife.  1772  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  492  The 
Turks. .  grow  more  gross  in  the  very  native  soil  of  civility  and 
refinement.  1817  MOORE  Lalla  K.  (18241  I78  Beauty,  cur- 
tain'd  from  the  sight  Of  the  gross  world.  1874  BANCROFT 
Footpr.  Time  i.  59  A  people  are  debased  and  gross  in  propor- 
tion to  their  ignorance.  1881  EVANS  in-S>*.  Coat,  i  Cor.  Introd. 
239  Society  of  high  culture,  but  in  morals  lax,  even  gross. 

absol.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthus.  ii.  (1867)  31  It  will  not  be 
so  with  the  gross  and  the  uneducated. 

b.  of  habits,  language,  pleasures,  etc. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  29  The  grosser  manner  of  these 
worlds  delights,  He  throwes  vpon  the  grosse  worlds  baser 
slaues.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  \.  viii.  38  The  acquisition 
of  the  grosse  pleasures  of  the  Senses.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy. 
roiimi  World  (1840)  154  They  have  certainly  gross  ideas. 
1777  PRIESTLEY  Philos.  Necess.  189  You  will  blush  when 
you  reflect  a  moment  upon  things  so  very  gross  as  these. 
1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  Jan.  an.  1749,  Some  of  them 
[Juvenal's  Satires]  ..  were  too  gross  for  imitation.  1838  K. 
BROWN  Scrnt.  iv.  65  Some  are  under  the  dominion  of  the 
grosser  lusts,  as  drunkenness  and  sensuality,  c  1850  Arab. 
Nts.  (Rtldg.)  400  He  at  length  broke  out  in  terms  of  the 
grossest  abuse,  and  altogether  unworthy  a  king.  1884 
'  RITA  '  Vimenne  I.  i,  Of  life  in  its  grosser,  harsher  phases 
Albert  knew  scarce  anything. 

16.  Comb. :  a.  parasynthetic,  as  gross  •  bodied, 
-brained,  -headed,  -jawed,  -lived,  -mannered, 
-minded,  -nalured,  -fated,  -wilted  adjs. 

1635  R.  N.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  n.  an.  22.  207  A  man  ex- 
ceeding *grosse-bodyed.  1696  tr.  Dit  Mont's^  Voy.  Levant  7, 
I  willingly  leave  all  those  Gross-body'd  Wines  to  the  Ger- 
mans. 1717  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xxviii.  346 
Their  Trees  are  not  so  high  nor  gross  bodied  as  those  which 
grow  on  the  Continent.  1877  DOWDEN  Shots.  Prim.  vi.  99 
We  know  him  to  he  a  gross-bodied,  self-indulgent  old  sinner. 
1600  Dr.  Dodypoll  n.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  112  Asse  that 
I  was,  dull,  sencelesse,  *grosse  braynd  fool.  1561  HOBY  tr. 
Castiglione's  Coitrtyer  II.  M  b,  They  haue  shewed  them- 
selues  but  *grossheaded.  1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  Wks. 
(1851)  256  The  conceit  that  all  who  are  not  Prelaticall,  are 
grosse-headed.  1812  J.  CORRV  in  Mem.  T.  Moore  (1856) 
VIII.  131  The  ..  'gross-hearted  herd  of  Dublin.  1897 
Manch.  Guardian  13  Oct.,  "Gross-jawed  and  splendid 
humanity.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemfau's  Fr.  Chirnrg.  3/1 
A  thicke,  and  *grosse-lived  man.  1853  LYNCH  Self-lmprov. 
vi.  142  The  ignorant  and  'gross-mannered.  1768-74 


us  to  be  'gross-natured  people  and  covetous.  1611  FLORIO, 
Grosso  di  pasta,  *grosse-pated.  1587  GOLDING  DC  Mornay 
xxvi.  409  They  make  the  counsel!  of  the  Aegyptians  very 
*grossewitted,  in  casting  themselues  away  so  rashly. 

b.  quasi-adverbial  and  complementary,  as  gross- 
daubed,  -fed,  -ground,  -living  adjs. 

1670  DRYDEN  mdPt.  Cong.  Granada,  in.  i,  Marriage  views 
the  'gross-daubed  landscape  near.  a  1743  SAVAGE  Verse 
on  HilCs  Gideon  52  Like  'gross-fed  spirits,  sick  in  purer 
air,  Their  earthly  souls  by  their  dull  taste  disclose.  1653 
WALTON  Angler  i.  x.  151  Sweet  'gross-ground  barley-malt. 
1898  J.  CAIRO  Univ.  Addr.  203  Her  well-meaning  but  some- 
what stupid  and  very  'gross-living  husband,  George  II. 
B.  quasi-.si.  (the  adj.  used  absol,)  and  sb. 

•)•  1,  By  gross :  in  large  quantities,  wholesale.  06s. 

1500  Galway  Arch,  in  icW  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
v  391  To  sell  the  said  warres.  .as  well  by  grosse  as  retaylle. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  319  We  that  sell  by  gross . .  Haue 
not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show.  1660  WILLSFORD 
Scales  Comm.  103  Merchandizes  and  all  Commodities  are 
sold  either  by  number,  weight,  or  measure,  and  those  by 
gross  or  retail. 

2.  In  gross,  in  the  gross.     [F.  en  gros.] 

a.  In  a  general  way,  generally,  without  going 
into  particulars ;  in  the  main,  on  the  whole.  Cf. 
A.  7.  Now  rare. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  vi.  xi.  (1554)  158  This  tragedy  of 
the  great  Pompey  Declareth  in  grose  the  chief  occasion. 
Why  he  and  Cesar  gan  fyrst  to  werrey.  159"  HORSEY 
Trow.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  App.  296,  I  was..greevos!y  complayned 
of  to  hir  Majesty  in  grose.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  Km.  n. 
160  The  full  summe  of  me  Is  sum  of  nothing :  which  to 
terme  in  grosse,  Is  an  vnlessoned  girle.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  127  The  measure  of  the  sea  coast . .  I  wil  expresse 
generally  and  in  grosse.  1625  BURGES  Pers.  Tithes  49  The 
former  Statutes  spake  of  them  [Personal  Tithes]  only  in 
Grosse ;  This  declareth  of  what  in  particular  they  shall 
arise.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  HI-  63'  I'  cannot 
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Christian,  who  believes  in  gross  Plods  on  to  Heaven  and 
ne'er  is  at  a  loss.  1707  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.ll.  37°  H 
could  very  easily  deny  these  articles  in  Gross.  1748 
HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  I.  iii.  351  That  Uncertainty  and 
Confusion,  to  which  Persons  who  take  things  merely  in 
the  gross,  are  liable.  1775  BURKE  Sf.  Cone.  Amer.Wks. 
III.  101  You  cannot  refuse  in  the  gross,  what  you  have 
so  often  acknowledged  in  detail.  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t. 
Ser.  n.  iv.  (1869)  107  We  take  things  in  the_gross  or  in  the 
detail,  according  to  the  occasion.  1874  TRENCH  Sacred 
Lat.  Poetry  (ed.  3)  Pref.  10  It  is  the  duty  of  each  succes- 
sive age  of  the  Church,  as  not  to  accept  the  past  in  the 
gross,  so  neither  in  the  gross  to  reject  it.  1899  Daily 
News  29  July  6/6  To  take  away  in  detail  what  seems  to  be 
given  in  the  gross.  } 

t  b.  In  a  body ;  '  en  masse  .  Obs. 
1450-70  Golagros  ff  Gam.  1168  Heir  ye  ar  gaderit  in 
grosse,  a!  the  gretest  Of  gomys  that  grip  has,  vndir  ray 
Souernyng.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  ii.  (1634)  406  Ihe 
army  of  Juda  prest  Abner  in  grosse,  and  brake  him.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.  v.  §  139  At  this  first  triumphant 
muster  the  members  of  both  Houses  appeared  in  gross. 


133     .  .         .  .     . 

the  rebells  had  left  their  standing  in  the  plame.  1666  PEPVS 
Diary  27  Sept.,  The  gross  of  the  French  fleete  are  gone 
home  again.  1691  DRYDEN  K.  Arthur  i.  Wks.  1884  VIII. 


.  .  . 

144  The  Saxon  gross  begins  to  move.  1728  MORGAN  Algiers 
I.  iv.  158  His  Horse  immediately  ran  away  full  Speed  and 
got  back  to  the  gross  of  the  Army.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk. 
Gt.  xvin.  ii.  (1872)  VII.  123  Schwerin,  with  the  gross  of  the 
army,  pushes  into  Mahren. 

4  C.  The  sum,  sum  total  ;  the  whole.  Obs. 
1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cat.  Sept.  135  By  much  wrestling  to 
leese  the  grosse.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  i.  iii.  56,  I  cannot 
instantly  raise  vp  the  grosse  Of  full  three  thousand  ducats. 
1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  n.  (1634)  440  The  grosse  and 
totall  is  not  in  that  place  set  downe.  1625  BACON  £u., 


genius  dwells  too  much  upon  the  gross  and  sum  of  things. 

1 5.  Chiefly  Mil.  A  large  body  ;  a  mass.  Obs. 

1617  MORYSON  lliu.  n.  i.  i.  36  Their  foot  are  so  unwilling 
to  fight  in  battell  or  grosse.  1626  Rayleighs  Ghosts  Ihe 
use  of  the  Sword,  push  of  the  Pike,  bringing  of  Grosses 
bodie  to  bodie,  [etc.]  1646  CODRINGTON  Life  Earl  Essex 
•ii  Which  caused  our  foot  to  unite  themselves  into  one 
Grosse.  1651  DAVENANT  Gondibert  i.  v.  Ii,  Every  where 
where  rallies  made  a  gross  He  charged,  a  1700  DRYDEN  (J.), 
After  they  have  separated  themselves  m  many  petty  divi- 
sions, they  rejoin  one  by  one  into  a  gross. 


1710  Let.  in  Select,  llarl.  Misc.  (1793)  561  It  was  not  safe 
. .  either  to  let  the  bill  pass,  or  to  have  it  rejected  in  gross. 

t  c.  In  bulk,  in  large  quantities,  on  a  large  scale,    i 
wholesale  :  opposed  to  by  (t*«)  retail.   Obs. 

1538  FITZHERB.  Just.  Peas  109  The  But,  Tone,.. Barel  or 
Roundelet  to  be  sold  in  grosse.  1540-1  ELVOT  Image  Govt. 
(1556)  60  b,  Of  suche  straungers  it  was  lefull  to  the  Ro- 
maynes  to  bie  in  grosse,  and  retayle.  1646  H.  LAWKKNCE 
Comm.  Angells  125  Love  hath  given  all  in  gros^t:,  and  there- 
fore can  reteyne  nothing  in  retayle.  1661  COWLEY  Disc. 
Govt.  O.  Cromwell  in  Verses  ft  Ess.  (1687)  73  Things  that 
are  too  many  to  be  number'd,  and  must  only  be  weighed  in 
gross.  1667  Land.  Gaz.  No.  150/4  Renisli  wines  in  Gross 
at  61.  the  Ame,  and  \id.  the  Quart  by  Retail.  1745  FIELD- 
ING Tom  Jones  xn.  i,  The  learned  world  are  . .  imposed 
upon  to  buy  a  second  time  in  fragments  and  by  retail 
what  they  have  already  in  gross.  1799  W.  TOOKE  View 
Russian  Etnp.  HI.  142  Nowhere  . .  is  the  fishery  carried  on 
so  much  in  the  gross  'as  here.  1802-12  BENTHAM  Rat. 
fudic.  Evid.  (1827)  IV.  527  How  inconsistent  and  absurd, 
to  do  away  the  mischief  in  retail,  and,  in  the  very  self-same 
shape,  leave  it  to  remain  in  gro<s  !  1818  BYRON  Beppo  viii, 
To  bid  their  cook  . .  ride  to  the  Strand,  and  buy  in  gross. . 
Ketchup,  Soy,  [etc.] 

t  d.  In  full ;  nothing  being  omitted  or  with- 
held. Obs. 

1606  CHAPMAN  Mans.  D' Olive  n.  i.  D  2,  If  youle  deliuer  me 
your  mind  in  grose  Why  so  I  shall  expresse  it  as  I  can.  1641 
PRYNNE  Antip.  To  Rdr.  19  Behold  the  latter  part  in  Epi- 
tome, till  thou  enjoy  it  in  grosse.  1678  Trans.  Crt.  Spain 
78  He  came,  .to  tell  me  in  gross  what  had  been  done.  1774 
J.  BRYANT  My  thai.  II.  479  Many  writers  have  taken  the 
account  in  gross. 

e.  Law.  [med.L.  in  grosso.]  Said  of  that  which 
is  absolute  and  independent,  belonging  to  the  person, 
and  not  to  a  manor ;  esp.  in  advowson,  villain  ill- 
gross.  Common  in  gross  (see  COMMON  sb.  6). 

a  1626  BACON  Max.  %  Uses  Com.  Law  i.  (1636)  2  If  I 
be  seised  of  an  advowson  in  grosse,  and  [etc.].    1642  Perkins 
Prof.  Bk.  i.  §  61.  28  A  rent  common  in  grosse,  advowson  in 
grosse  and  villeine  in  grosse  can  not  be  granted  for  yeares . . 
without  deed.    1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Common,  Com-    | 
mon  in  gross,  is  a  liberty  to  have  common  alone,  that  is,    j 
without  any  land  or  tenement  in  another  man's  land.    1767 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  93  Else  they  [villeins]  were  in  gross, 
or  at  large,  that  is,  annexed  to  the  person  of  the  lord,  and 
transferable  by  deed  from  one  owner  to  another.     1818    : 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  90  Such  a  will  as  in  the  present    | 
case,   would  be  sufficient  to  pass  a  term  in  gross.     1844 
WILLIAMS  Real  Prop.  (1877)  3*°  Another  important  kind  of 
separate  incorporeal  hereditament  is  an  advowson  in  gross. 
1891  SIR  R.  V.  WILLIAMS  in  Law  Times'  Rep.  LXV.  608/2 
Such  a  right  of  property  may  have  a  legal  existence  as  an 
easement  m  gross  to  the  exclusion  of  the  grantor, 
ff.  In  solid  form.  Obs. 

1748  Earthquake  Peru  i.  123  Among  Minerals  the  Pyrites, 
both  in  Gross  and  in  Vapour. 

3.  The  gross  or  coarse  part  of  anything;  the 
dregs,  dross.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  n.  316  And  now  thy  Wine's  trans- 
picuous, purg'd  from  all  It's  earthy  Gross.  1886  ELWORTHY 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Gross,  scum  ;  dross  of  melting  metals 
or  other  liquids. 

1 4.  The  greater  part ;  the  majority,  the  bulk.  Obs. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Viciss.  Things  (Arb.)  571  Comets,  .haue 
likewise  Power  and  Effect,  ouer  the  Grosse  and  Masse  of 
Things,  c  1645  [see  GREGARIAN].  1656  FINETT  Far.  Ambass. 
164  Intreating  me  to  proceed  with  the  grosse  of  his  Traine. 
1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  n.  III.  194  The  gross  of  the 
quarrel  was  compos'd  by  the  Treaty  at  Pisa.  1677  PLOT 
Oxfordsh.  99  The  gross  of  the  stone  is  somwhat  whiter. 
(11682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  (1684)  132  So  much  still 
remaineth  with  us  that  it  maketh  the  gross  of  our  language. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  e,  P.  177  Bamboos  make  the  gross 
of  the  Woods.  1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  502  p  3  The  gross  of 
an  audience  is  composed  of  two  sorts  of  people.  1726 
BUTLER  Serm.  Rolls  Chap.  xiii.  261  It  was  doubtless  in- 
tended, that  Life  should  be  very  much  a  Pursuit  to  the  Gross 
of  Mankind.  1753  HANWAY  Trail.  (1762)  I.  in.  xxxii.  140, 
I  delivered  the  gross  of  my  baggage  to  the  hahdgee.  c  1766 
BURKE  Tracts  Popery  Laws  Wks.  IX.  391  This  denial  of 
landed  property  to  the  gross  of  the  people  has  this  further 
evil  effect. 

b.  esp.  Of  an  army  or  fleet :  The  mam  body. 
Obs.  exc.  arch.    Cf.  A  6  b. 

1600  DYMMOK  Ireland  (1843)  40  The  Lord  Lieutenant  . . 
presented  a  charge  to  the  rebells  grosse  of  horse  and  foote. 
1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  i.  iii.  (1810)  44  The  grosse  of 


GROSSLY. 

transf.  1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  ccxxxiii,  The  fire, 
mean  time,  walks  in  a  broader  gross. 

Gross  (gr<>  js),  v.  Also  5  grooe-n,  -yn,  groson, 
6  gross(e,  5-6,  9  dial,  grose,  (6  groace,  groce, 
8  groze).  [f.  GROSS  a.] 

f  1.  With  up:       KNCROSS  i.   Obs. 

1412  20  I.VDG.  Chron.  Troy\\.  xxxiv.  (1513)  Y  vb,  Vnto 
tyme  that  they  were  assuryd  Of  the  ende  grosyd  [1555 
groced]  vp  in  dede.  1525  LD.  BEHNERS  Frciss.  II.  xliii.  136 
When  these  letters  were  wryten  and  grosed  vp  in  Frensshe 
and  in  Latyn,  then  they  were  redde  before  y*  Icyng. 

t  2.  With  up  :  ----  ENGROSS  3,  4.  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  214/2  Groson,  or  grocyn  vp,  or 
take  mony  thyngys  togedur,  ingrosso.  1530  PALSGR.  575/2, 
1  grosse,  I  take  or  heape  up  tnynges  a  great,  je  eitgrosse. 
This  man  groseth  up  all  the  market.  flgSO  BALE  K. 
yohan  iCamden)  3  Pore  wydowys  howsys  ye  grosse  up  by 
long  prayers. 

D.  absol.  (See  quots.)  dial. 

1796  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  (ed.  2)  II.  324  Graze,  to  save 
or  lay  up.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss  ,  Grose,  to  save 
or  amass  wealtnT 

1  3.  a.  intr.  To  become  gross  or  great  ;  to  in- 
crease, amount,  b.  trans.  To  render  gross  or 
coarse.  Obs. 

1548  FORREST  Pleas.  Porsyc  96*7449  When  they  haue 
groaced  vnto  a  some,  Of  scoarys  or  hundredis  as  they 
appoynte  shall.  1635  HEYWOOD  Hierarch.  iv.  211  The 
subtile  essence  of  the  Angels,  .was  grossed  in  their  fall  Of 
courser  temper  than  th'  Ongenall. 

4.  trans.  To  make  a  gross  profit  of;  to  earn 
a  total  of. 

1884  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  220/1  Captain  .  .  Lawrence  .  .  once 
•grossed'  $60,000.  1887  PallMallG.  18  Mar.  3/2  Having 
grossed  over  £4,000. 

Grossart,  variant  of  GBOSET. 

Gross-beak,  variant  of  GROSBEAK. 

Gross(e,  variant  of  CRUSH  v. 

Grossen  (gro»'s'n),  v.  rare~l.  [f.  GROSS  a. 
+  -EN  6.]  trans.  To  render  gross  or  coarse. 

1899  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  424  His  coarsenesses  have  been  vulgar- 
ised, his  refinements  grossened. 

Gro'SSer.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  6,  9  groser,  8 
grozer.  [f.  GROSS  v.-r-SR  '.]  =  ENGROSSER  st.i. 

1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  xx.  (1874)  49  All  inclosars,  grossers 
vp  of  fermys,  extorcyonars,  and  oppressers  of  the  common 
welth.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  (ed.  2)  II.  32^4  Grozer, 
one  who  keeps  money  or  other  valuables  long  by  him.  1855 
ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Groser,  a  saver. 

Grosser,  Grossery,  obs.  ff.  GROCER,  GROCERY. 

t  GrO'SSful,  a.  Obs.  rare—  l.  [irreg.  f.  Guoss 
a.  +  -FUL.]  Full  of  grossness. 

1613  CHAPMAN  Rev.  Buss?  D'Ambois  Plays  1873  !'•  I09 
But  let  me  heare  My  grossest  faults,  as  grossc-full  as 
they  were. 

Grosshe,  obs.  variant  of  GHUSH  v. 

t  Gro'sshead.  Obs.  Also  6-7  gros(e-,  gross- 
head.  [f.  Cnoss  a.  +  HEAD.]  A  thick-headed 
person,  a  dullard. 

1380  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tang,  Hinard,  a  grose  head. 
1589  Hay  any  Work  A  iii,  Non  would  be  so  groshead  as  to 
gather  that  I  threatned  him  with  blowes,  and  to  deale  by 
Stafford  law.  1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  VI.  xxx.  (r6i2)  148 
The  Groshead  now  and  then,  as  hapt,  a  thred-bare  terme 
lets  drop.  [1598  BARCKLEY  Ftlic.  Man  11631)  467  Many 
simple  and  grosse  heads  [shall  bee  preferred]  before  the 
suitable  and  fine-wilted.]  1606  Crt.  4-  Times  Jos.  I  (1848) 
I.  58  Thomas  Symondes  hath  got  an  office  in  court,  and 
is  become  the  king's  grosehead. 

Grossification  (gr^sifiW-Jan).  Bat.  [f. 
GROSS  a.  +  -VI)FICATION.]  (See  quot.  1835.) 

1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Sot.  (1848)  I.  364  The  swelling  of 
the  ovary  after  fertilisation  is_termed  grossification.  1860 
in  WORCESTER  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Grossify  (gr^-sifsi),  v.  [f.  GROSS  a  +  -(I)FY.] 
a.  trans.  To  make  gross  or  thick,  b.  intr.  To 
become  gross  or  thick  (Ogilvie  1882). 

t  GrO'SSity.  Obs.  -°  [f.  med.L.  grossitdt-em, 
i.  grossus  GROSS  :  see  -ITT.  Cf.  GROSTE.]  Gross- 
ness.  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727.) 

Grossly  (gr^'sli),  adv.  [f.  GROSS  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  gross  manner. 

1  1.  Densely,  thickly.   Obs. 

1561  HOLLYBUSH  Ham.  Apoth.  37  b,  The  same  .  .is  specially 
good  for  them  that  are  grosly  stopped  in  the  bladder.  1711 
J.  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Gram.  297  When  we  are  about  to 
pronounce  T,  if  the  breath  goes  out  very  grosly  or  thick, 
and  as  it  were  by  a  hole,  the  Greek  e  is  formed  .  .  that  is 
the  English  Th. 

f2.  In  a  plain  or  obvious  manner;  palpably, 
plainly,  obviously  ;  in  plain  terms.  Obs. 

1526  TINDALE  Rom.  vi.  19,  I  wyll  speake  grossly  because 
off  the  infirmitie  off  youre  flesshe.  1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well 
I.  iii.  184  Thine  eies  See  it  so  grosely  showne  in  thy  beha- 
uiours,  That  in  their  kinde  they  speake  it.  1632  St*r  Chamb. 
Cases  (Camden)  169  He  ..when  he  had  donne  this  denyed 
it  in  substance  as  grossely  as  ever  anie  did.  1650  V'nd- 
Hammond's  Addr.  §  60  This  is  so  grossely  true  that  us 
pitty  any  longer  to  insist  on  it.  1675  BAXTER  Cata.  1  utof. 
I  n  7  You  set  up  Free-will  and  Power  more  grossly  in 
terms  than  I  dare  do.  1771  FLETCHER  Checks  i.  in.  Wks. 
1795  II.  41  Myriads  of  witnesses  who  have  heard  him 
preach,  and  thousands  of  printed  sermons,  ..  will  prove  it 
grossly.  ..  . 

3.  With  terms  of  depreciative  or  evil  import 
Excessively,  flagrantly,  a.  with  adjs. 

1618  E.  ELTON  Compl.  Sanct.  Sinner  (1622)  414  Some  that 
grosly  ignorant.  1632  SANDERSON  Serm.  514  .His  igno- 
S  therein  was  not  grosly  affected  and  mMI.  .7.1 
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GROSSNESS. 

SHAHtfcB.  Ckfrrac.  (1733)  I.  III.  283  A  People  who  of  all 
human  Kind  were  the  most  grossly  selfish.  1833  S.  HOOLE 
Discourses  xii.  151  The  bulk  of  mankind  are  grossly  de- 
ficient in  duty.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  526 
A  grossly  calumnious  paper.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Dtr. 
i.  v,  An  extensive  commentary  on  some  melodic  ideas  not 
too  grossly  evident. 

b.  with  verbs. 

1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  xii.  §  i  The  weightiest  ex- 
ception .  .is  against  such  kind  of  ceremonies,  as  have  been 
so  grossly,  .abused.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  v.  §  412 
The  Earl  of  Holland,  .had.  .grossly  deceived  him  in  other 
undertakings.  1681  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Ess.  Poetry 
14  In  many  things  they  grosly  fail.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
jfoites  iv.  i,  Bombast,  .which  Mr.  Locke's  blind  man  would 
not  have  grossly  erred  in  likening  to  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet. 1783  BURKE  Rep.  Avoirs  Ind.  Wks.  XI.  318  The 
care  of  the  Nabob's  education  was  grossly  neglected.  1860 
MOTLEY  Netlierl.  (1868)  I.  i.  10  That  compact  had  been 
grossly  violated.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  viii,  He  insulted 
me  most  grossly.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  xix.  335  Its  size 
is  grossly  exaggerated. 

1 4.  Of  grinding,  pounding,  etc. :  Coarsely ; 
opposed  to  finely.  06s. 

1576  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  231  b,  In  which  infuse  your 
proper  simple.. grosely  brought  to  ponder.    1577  HARRISON 
England  n.  vi.  (1877)  i.  157  Some  grinde  the  Malt  some- 
what groselie.    1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  tfousrw.  II.  ii.  (1668) 
75  Strawberry  leaves,    sorrel,   spinage,   grossely  chopt  to- 
gether.    1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  vi.  103  One  pound  of 
Cinnamon  grossely  beaten.    1670  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Ess. 
103  Marcasites   of  vitriol  . .  grosly  pulverised.      1743  H. 
BAKER  Microsc.  n.  ii.  71  Put  common  black  Pepper,  grossly 
oruised,  into  any  open  Vessel.     1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract. 
Build.  334  Baked  earth,  grossly  powdered, 
t  5.  Materially ;  opposed  to  spiritually.  Obs. 
1585  FETHERSTONE  tr.  Calvin's  Acts  i.  14  We  do  not  eat 
his  [Christ's]  flesh  grosly  . .  but  he  poureth  vnto  vs  by  the 
secret  power  of  his  spirit,  his  force  and  strength.     1596 
SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  v.  i.  65  Such  harmonic  is  in  immortal 
soules,  But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay  Doth  grosly 
closest  in,  we  cannot  heare  it.     1601  —  Twel.  N.  v.  i.  244 
A  spirit  I  am  indeed,  But  am  in  that  dimension  grossely 
clad,  Which  from  the  worabe  I  did  participate. 
6.  fa.  With  want  of  clear  perception,  stupidly.  Obs. 
1516  FRITH  Disput.  Purgatory  170  Paul  . .  took  not  this 
word  fire  for  material  fire,  as  they  grossly  imagine.     1595 
SHAKS.  John  Hi.  i.  163  All  the  Kings  of  Christendom  Are 
led  so  grossely  by  this  medling  Priest.     1615  G.  SANDYS    [ 
Trav.  318  Some  write  that  Cyprus  was  so  named  . .  of    i 
Cyrus    .but  grossely  :  for  Cyrus  lived  sixe  hundred  yeares 
after  Homer,  by  whom  it  was  so  named.     1711  Sped.  No.     ' 
524  T  10  They  grossly  overlook  that  which  the  rules  and 
laws  of  the  place  prescribe  to  them 

fb.  Awkwardly,  clumsily,  unskilfully.  Obs. 
1:1550  Room  Conscience  264  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  243 
Yovr  clothes  uery  grossely  abovt  yov  do  sit.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  W.  ii.  ii.  149  Let  them  say  'tis  grossely  done,  so  it 
bee  fairely  done,  no  matter. "  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn. 
i.  iv.  §  12  (1873)  37  Artillery,  sailing,  printing,  and  the  like, 
were  grossly  managed  at  the  first.  1641  ROGERS  Naaman 
541  If  thou  goe  to  worke  grossely  with  commands. 

C.  Roughly,  sketchily ;  in  a  general  way,  gener- 
ally, inexactly,    arch. 

'537  'r.  Latimer's  Serin,  to  Clergy  Bvij,  This  alonly 
I  can  say  grosselye  and  as  in  a  summe.  1545  ELYOT  Did., 
Adumbro  . .  Some  do  suppose  that  it  siguifieth,  to  trycke 
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a  tnynge,  or  drawe  it  grossely,  as  paynters  doo  at  the  be- 
gynnyne.  1563  (.title)  Wigand's  De  Neutralibus  et  Mediis 
. .  Grossly  Englished,  Jack  of  both  sides.  i6za  BREREWOOD 
Lay.  *  Relig.  xxii.  198  Although  Alvarez  in  his  story  of 
/Ethiopia  have  related  . .  too  grossly  and  boldly  that  [etc  J. 
1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  Introd.  3  Physical  Precepts,  .only 
grosly  inform  the  Mind,  how  to  . .  Cure  Diseases.  1697 
1.  SMITH  Voy.  Constantinople  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  III.  2 
Three  hours,  which  is  grosly  speaking  the  time  of  half 
a  Tide.  1704  NEWTON  Optics  i.  n.  (1721)  108,  I  would  be 
understood  to  speak  not  philosophically  and  properly  but 
grossly,  and  according  to  such  conceptions  as  vulgar  people 
..would  be  apt  to  frame.  17*1  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat. 
v.  81  The  manner  how  we  know  not;  or  but  grosly.  1775 
JOHNSON  Western  Isl.  267  The  rude  speech  of  a  barbarous 
people,  who  . .  were  content  as  they  conceived  grossly,  to 
be  grossly  understood.  1806  SYD.  SMITH  Si.  Moral  Philos. 
(1850)  357  Speaking  very  generally  and  grossly. 

7.  a.  Indelicately,  indecently,  b.  Of  eating  or 
drinking :  Coarsely,  without  delicacy  or  refine- 
ment ;  to  a  rude  excess. 

1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Know!,  xiv.  (1870)  160  They  do  fede 
grosly,  and  they  wyll  eate  magots  as  fast  as  we  wvll  eate 
comfets.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  Y.  v.  i.  266  Speak  not  so 
grossely.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sf.  (,wYi7  Dinner- 
parties, where  the  guests  drank  grossly. 

Grossness  (grJu-snes).     [f.  GROSS  a.  +  -NESS.] 
1  ne  quality  or  condition  of  being  gross. 
1 1.  Bigness,  bulkiness,  size.  Obs. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxx.  260  This  Lewis,  .was  sur- 
M  L«wys  the  Create,  for  grossenesse  of  his  body.   1606 
nUtan',.     wi,1' '"'  3"5          Purpose  is  perspicuous  euen 
ut>     SsU  F   rWno5e /rossenesse  little  characters  summe 
wiih  the  rro«i     "S     ,  ",'•  ««"•*  213  One  found  fault 
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king  of  BucTaria  °d  grOSSeneSS  °f  hU  P<™>n.  .was  «'<*ted 

»  ^£\ gerate  c  °r  flagrant  Character,  enormity. 
,n  n  $  VS  ^7";  "."'•  22°  Our  Sauiour.. doth,  lay 

open  the  grosnesse  of  their  fault.     1596  SHAKS.  Merck    V 

Ak?ij'N  Meii'-  Il635>  '66  The  grossene'sTe^f  thUUe'evSv' 
Child  may  ducover.    ,807  G.  CHALMERS  Cakdonial  p"l 
5  Boece,  and  Buchanan  ..  went  beyond  these  useful  chron 
clers,  in  the  grossness  of  their  fables.     1865  DICKENS  Mui 

Q  "n-u1-  i       very  Crossness  of  this  flattery. 

d.  Inickness,  density,  materiality,  solidity.  Also 
concr.  or  semi-concr. 
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1527  ANDREW  Brunswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  Aj,  The 
waters  that  there  ben  devyded  from  the  glossaries  of  the 
herbes  eche  in  his  substance.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  jV.  III.  i. 
163,  I  will  purge  thy  mortal]  grossenesse  so,  That  thou  shalt 
like  an  airie  spirit  go.  16*7  DRAYTON  Batt.  Aginc.  etc., 
AfooH-Calf  168  A  black  cloud  ..  Whose  foggy  grosnesse 
so  oppos'd  the  light,  As  it  would  turn  the  noone-sted  into 
night.  ?  1630  MILTON  On  Time  20  Then  all  this  Earthy 
grosnes  quit,  Attir'd  with  Stars  we  shall  for  ever  sit.  1644 
DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xxvii.  245  The  element  immediately 
next  the  earth  in  grossenesse  is  water.  1709  POPE  Ess. 
Crit.  469  For  envy'd  Wit,  like  Sol  eclips'd  makes  known 
Th'  opposing  body's  grossness,  not  its  own.  1807  KNOX 
&  JEBU  Corr.  I.  358  An  expert  diver  can  see  under  water, 
but  it  must  be  cloudily,  on  account  of  the  grossness  of 
the  medium. 

Jig-  I7^6  JOHNSON  Let.  to  II7.  Dritmmond  13  Aug.,  This 
speculation  may  perhaps  be  thought  more  subtle  than  the 
grossness  of  real  life  will  easily  permit.  184*  TENNYSON 
Locksley  Hall  48  The  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have 
weight  to  drag  thee  down. 

fb.    Thickness   as   a    third    dimension    (06s.'). 

C.  Magnitude,  with  the  implication  of  materiality. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  i.  def.  xv.  3  A  plaine  figure,  that 

is  a  figure  without  grossenes  or  thicknes.     1579   FULKE 

Heskins'  Parl.  167  That  body  being  so  subtile  .  .  ,  was  voyde 

of  all  grossenesse  or  thicknesse.  i8£a  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos. 

Syst.  121  Grossness  is  essential  in  order  to  perception. 

4.  Coarseness,  want  of  fineness  or  refinement  : 

a.    of  food,  feeding,  or  material  substances;    b. 

of  habits,  ideas,  speech,  etc. 

a-  1681  DRYDEN  Ait.  *  AMI.  619  His  Shrieval  Board 
The  Grossness  of  a  City  Feast  abhorr'd.  1751  EARL  ORRERY 
Remarks  Swift  (1752)  175  The  grossness  of  our  food,  and 
..our  immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  1899  J°HN 
CAIRO  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Christianity  II.  x.  51  The 
vital  energy  of  the  plant  transmutes  into  flower  and  fruit 
the  grossness  and  foulness  of  the  soil  from  which  it  springs. 
b.  1563  Homilies  n.  Places  H.  Script.  \.  100  Places  that 
men  are  offended  at  for  the  homelynesse  &  grossenesse 
of  speach.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  in.  i.  46  Weigh  it  but 
with  the  grossenesse  of  this  Age.  16*7  (title)  The  most 
delectable  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox..  purged  from  all 
grossness  in  phrase  and  matter.  1738  WARBURTON  Div. 
Legal,  m.  vi.  Wks.  1788  II.  198  To  be  bleached  and  puri- 
fied from  the  grossness  and  pollution  of  their  ideas.  1763 
JOHNSON  Let.  to  Miss  Reynolds  27  Oct.,  I  do  not..  think 
the  grossness  of  a  ship  very  suitable  to  a  lady.  1790 
BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  150  That  chastity  of  honour  .  . 
under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  all  its 
grossness.  1816  J.  SCOTT  Kii.  Paris  (ed.  5!  130  Grossness 
of  conduct  is  the  natural  and  becoming  barrier  that  stands 
between  virtue  and  vice.  1860  EMERSON  Coiul.  Life,  Wor- 
ship Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  395  With  these  grossnesses,  we  com- 
placently compare  our  own  taste  and  decorum.  1885 
Alanck.  Exam.  4  May  .5/1  The  .  .  desire  to  disguise  the 
native  grossness  of  their  motives. 
5.  Want  of  instruction  and  enlightenment  ;  dull- 
ness, stupidity. 

IS»6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  228  b,  Shall  brynge  with 
them  theyr  olde  grosnes,  heuynes  &  passibilite.  i«a  LATI- 
MER  Serm.  Lincolnsh.  ix.  (1562)  144  What  a  pacient  man 
our  sauior  Christ  was,  which  could  so  wel  beare  wl  the 

frosenes  of  lohns  disciples.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  ii. 
i  They.  .are.  .for  grosnesse  of  wit  such,  as  they,  .scarcely 
seeme  to  holde  the  place  of  humane  being.  i6a6  BACON 
Syhia  §  137  It  were  extreame  Grossenesse  to  thinke.  .that 
the  Sound  in  Strings  is  made  .  .  between  the  Hand  and  the 
String.  1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  350  This  was  his 
grosnesse.  As  for  the  other  more  refined..  men,  they  knew 
well  enough  what  difference  there  was.  1837  HT.  MARTIKKAU 
.Sat  Amer.  II.  59  Their  intellectual  torpor,  their  mental 
grossness,  are  melancholy  to  witness.  1857  KEBLE  Euckar. 
Adoration  58  To  bring  men  to  that  requires  .  .  extreme 
grossness  of  understanding. 

Grossolite,  corrupt  form  of  CHRYSOLITE. 

IS»3  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel  466  With  turkis  and  grossolitis 
enpauyd  was  the  grounde. 

t  Gross-table,  grostable,  variant  of  grass- 
table,  see  GRASS  si>.  13. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  87  The  Base  called  gross-table,  at 
the  bottome  of  a  building.  Ibid.  89  For  cleansing  and 
setting  again  old  work,  as  window  stuff,  grostable,  water- 
table,  cornish,  quines. 

Orossula-ceous,  a.  Bat.  rare-",  [f.  mod.L. 
Grossulace-se,  the  gooseberry  tribe  +  -ous.]  Be- 
longing to  the  N.O.  Grossulacex  (now  Grossulari- 
aceie]. 

1847  in  CRAIG  ;  hence  in  later  Diets. 

Grossular  (grp-s«lai).  Min.  Also  -are. 
[ad.  mod.L.  grossular-ia  (Werner  in  1811),  an 
application  of  the  specific  name  of  the  gooseberry, 
in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  stone.]  A  pale- 
green  variety  of  garnet  from  Siberia,  often  called 
the  gooseberry  garnet. 

[1814  T.  ALLAN  Klin.  Nonien.  21  Garnet.  .Olive  Green. 
Grossularia.)  1819  W.  PHILLIPS  Min.  (ed.  2)  24  Grossular 
.  occurs  in  the  varieties  of  the  dodecahedron.  i8ai  JAMESON 
Min.  ,224  Grossulare.  [In  Webster  1828-32,  and  later  Diets., 
which  have  the  word  also  as  an  adj.] 

Grossula-rious,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  mod.L.  gros- 
su/ari-a  (see  prec.)  +  -ous.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
resembling,  the  gooseberry. 

.'845  DON  Hortic.  in  Etuycl.  Metrop.  VI.  120*  Grossula. 
nous  Fruits. 

Grossnlarite  (grp-sirflareit).  Min.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ITE.]  =prec. 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1868  DANA  Min.  267  Pale  green,  .garnets 
are  not  invariably  grossularite. 

Gro-ssy,  a.  [f.  GROSS  a.  +  -Y  '.]  t  a.  Some- 
what gross  (obs.}.  b.  dial,  (see  quot.  1877). 


.  . 

...JWT*0  HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  Grofachtigh,  Grossie,  or 
Ihickish.     ai6«i  FULLER  Worthies,  Lincoln  (1662)  II.  149 


GROTESQUE. 

Wild-foule  being  more  dainty  and  digestable  than  Tame  of 
the  same  kind,  as  spending  their  Grossie  humours  with  their 
Activity  and  constant  Motion  in  Flying.  1877  Holdertitss 
Gloss.,  Grassy, . .  green  and  vigorous  (applied  to  vegetation) ; 
..stout  (applied  to  persons). 

Grost,  obs.  variant  of  gorsl,  GoKSE. 

14..  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  608/39  Kuscus,  a  grost,  or  furses. 

Grostable :  see  GKOSS-TABLE. 

I  Grost6.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  grossed ':- 
med.L.  grossitat-em  GHOSSITY.]  Grossness;  in 
quots.  concr.  gross  or  thick  parts. 

14*0-70  Bk.  Quintessence  I.  5  fat . .  be  groste"  of  be  mater 
of  }>e  watir  descende  dounward  to  be  necke.  Ibid.,  pe  groste 
schal  abide  bynebe  in  be  botme. 

tOrot1.  Obs.  Forms:  1-4  grot,  3-5  grote, 
(3  greot),  4  grott(e.  [OE.  grot  str.  neut.,  related 
by  ablaut  to  great  GRIT  si.1,  grylt  GRIT  so.-, 
griit  GROUT  :  see  also  GROATS.]  A  fragment, 
particle,  atom.  Every  grot  =  every  whit. 

<:888  K.  ALFRED  Boetk.  xxxv.  §  i  Hu  ma;j  bonne  senix 
man  rihtwislice  ..  acsijan,  *if  he  nan  grot  rihtwisnesse  on 
him  nxfo.  a  il>5  Ancr.  K.  260  Of  al  be  brode  eoroe  ne 
inoste  he  habben  a  grot,  forte  deien  uppon.  a  1240  Sawlts 
Warde  in  Cott.  Horn.  251  Ileilede  draken  ..  to  cheoweS 
ham  euch  greot.  c  1300  Havelok  472  Of  bothen  he  karf  on 
two  here  throtes,  And  sithen  hem  al  to  grotes.  a  1 

P^t^^J    a     t7     -Of    KT :.!. .       •> _..•-.      -     I  • 


Atthomis  a  litill  I'inge,  as  it  were,  of  be  grotis  in  be  Sonne 
bcme.  1399  LANGL.  Kick.  Redeles  Pro].  35  Not  to  grucchen 
a  grott  ajeme  godis  sonde.  c  1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  622) 
608  Ac  on  lonas  fel  vche  grot,  c  1495  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  2071 
Hys  even,  hys  nose,  and  hys  throte,  Thay  fyldan  wit  golde 
every  grote. 

tGrot-.  Obs.  Also4grate.  [a..ON.grdt-r,cogn. 
w.  grata :  see  GROTE  v.']  Weeping,  lamentation. 

c  1*50  Gen.  4-  Ex.  1577  Grot  sal  bi-cumen,  And  wreche  of 
iacob  sal  bi-numen.  Ibid.  1978  Long  grot  and  sorje  is  him 
bi-tid.  Ibid.  2288,  3717.  13. .  St.  Alexius  570  in  Horstm. 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  187  His  wife  kome  ban  wib  sorowfull 
late  Wib  goulinge  &  w!|>  rewfull  grate. 

Grot3(grpt).  Nowonly/oe/.  Forms:  6-8grott(e, 
7  grote,  6-  grot.  [ad.  F.  grotle :  see  GBOTTO.] 

1.  —  GROTTO  i. 

1506  GUYLFORDE  Pilgr.  (Camden)  16  There  we  lay  in  the 
same  grotte  or  caue  Frydaye  all  day  vpon  the  bare, 
stynkynge,  stable  grounde.  1598  FLOKIO,  Grotta,  a  grot, 
a  cave,  a  den,  a  caverne.  x6o8l£.  GRIMSTONE  Hist.  France 
(1611)  1030  To  shew  him  his  buildings,  his  Grots  or  Caues, 
and  his  Chases.  1647  JER.  TAYLOR  Lit.  Proph.  Ep.  Ded. 
23  They  who  for  their  security  runne  into  grots  and  cellars. 
1670-98  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  II.  186  Entring  into  the  Grotte 
of  Pausilipus  we  found  it  to  be  about  forty  foot  high.  1680 
MORDEN  Gut;.  Reel.,  Germany  (1685)  113  In  his  Palace  or 
Castle  of  Heidelburg  are  divers  things  remarkable,  viz.  the 
Grotes  and  Water-works.  1701  W.  J.  Bruyn's  Voy.  Levant 
xxxvi.  143  Near  those  Buildings  of  everlasting  continuance 
there  are  also  some  Grotts  or  Caves.  1753  JOHNSON  Adven- 
turer No.  108  p  5  A  natural  grot  shaded  with  myrtles,  a  1755 
SHENSTONE  in  Dodsley  Coll.  Poems  (1755)  IV.  351  Here  m 
cool  grot  and  mossy  cell  We  rural  fayes  and  faeries  dwell. 
1814  SCOTT  Lord  of  Isles  ni.  xxviii,  Mermaid's  alabaster  grot. 
t  b.  A  crypt  under  a  church.  Obs. 

1658  J.  BURBURY //»<.  Christina  A.  of  Swedland 441  Her 
Majesty,  when  she  had  ador'd  the  most  holy  Sacrament, 
went  down  into  the  grots  below  the  Church.  1670-98 
LASSELS  y<y.  Holy  II.  28,  I  got  leave  to  go  down  into  the 
Grot  under  this  Church. 

2.  =  GROTTO  a. 

1641  EVELYN  Diary  19  Aug.,  We  . .  went  to  visit  the  Hoff, 
or  Prince's  Court,  with  the  adjoining  gardens  full  of.  .grots, 
fountains,  and  artificial  music.  1693  C.  DRYDEN  in  Dryderis 
yuvenal (1607)  '72  Lucan..may  lie  at  ease  In  costly  Grotts, 
and  marble  Palaces.  1749  LADY  LUXBOROUGH  Let.  to  Shen- 
stone  24  June,  You  may  be  secure  in  your  grott  from  all 
intruders,  and  see  your  Shrubbery  prosper  unmolested. 
1764  Oxford  Sausage  60  Fresh  Shade  and  Vale  No  more  to 
visit,  or  vine-mantled  Grot,  a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II. 
366  The  Baron  is  blind  to  a  beauteous  day,  If  it  beam  in  my 
Lady's  grot.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  \.  iii,  He  opened  a 
cool  grot  at  the  end  of  the  yard. 

t  Grote,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  graten.  [a.  ON. 
grata  :  see  GREET  v.'*]  trans,  and  intr.  To 
bewail ;  =  GREET  ».2 

i:  1150  Gen.  fy  Ex.  1984  Ic  sal  liuen  til  helle  dale,  And 
groten  oor  min  sunes  bale,  c  1300  Havelok  329  Of  Goldeboru 
shul  we  nou  laten,  pat  nouth  ne  blinneth  forto  graten.  Ibid. 
1390  He. . Siben  yede  sore  grotinde  awey. 

Grote,  obs.  form  of  GBOAT,  GROATS. 

tOrO'ten,  i>.  Obs.  rare— '.  [Of  obscure  origin ; 
cf.  glut  and  ME.  aglotye.  See  also  AGROTEN,  IN- 
GROTEN.]  trans.  To  glut. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  215/1  Groton,  or  ingroton  wythe 
mete  or  drynke,  ingurgito. 

t  Grotes.      06s.—1.     [variant  of  CROTEY  si.'] 

—  CROTTELS. 

c  1450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  140  Take  be  grotes  of  be 
goot,  and  boile  hem  in  vynegre  [etc.]. 

Grotesque  (grote-sk),  si.  and  a.  Forms  :  a. 
6  orotes(c)que,  7  crotesco,  -ko.  0.  7-8  grot- 
't>so,  -k(e,  -q,  grot(t)eseo,  -ko,  7-  grotesque. 

Orjg.  a.  early  mod.F.  crotcsque  sb.  fern.,  an 
adaptation  (by  assimilation  to  OF.  crote  =  It. 
grotld)  of  It.  grotlesca  '  a  kinde  of  rugged  vn- 
polished  painters  worke,  anticke  worke  (Florio 
1598),  'anticke  or  landskip  worke  of  Painters' 
(Florio  1611),  an  elliptical  use  (=  opera  or pittura 
grotlesca}  of  the  fern,  of  grottesco  adj.  f  grotta  : 


GROTESQUE. 

»ee  GROTTO  and  -ESQUE.  (Cf.  Sp.,  Pg.  grutesco, 
an  alteration  of  the  It.  word  after  Sp.  Pg.  grutn  = 
It.  graUa.)  It  is  remarkable  that  Horio  in  both 
his  Diets.  (1598  and  1611)  has  crotesca  as  an  It. 
word,  ^explained  as  '  antique,  fretted,  or  earned 
worke ' ;  this,  if  genuine,  would  seem  to  be  a  re- 
adoption  from  Fr.  Before  the  end  of  the  i6th  c. 
the  Fr.  word  was  occasionally  spelt  grotesque,  after 
the  original  It. ;  this  form  was  adopted  into  Eng. 
about  1640,  and  has  been  the  prevailing  form  ever 
since.  But  early  in  the  1 7th  c.  writers  acquainted 
with  It.  had  introduced  the  masc.  form  of  the  adj., 
crotesco,  which  occurs  as  late  as  1646 ;  the  more 
usual  It.  form  grotesco  appears  as  Eng.  first  in 
the  1632  edition  of  Florio's  transl.  of  Montaigne, 
and  did  not  become  obsolete  until  the  i8th  c. 

The  etymological  sense  of  grottesca  would  be  '  painting 
appropriate  to  grottos '.  The  special  sense  is  commonly 
explained  by  the  statement  that  grotte,  '  grottoes ',  was  the 
popular  name  in  Rome  for  the  chambers  of  ancient  buildings 
which  had  been  revealed  by  excavations,  and  which  con- 
tained those  mural  paintings  that  were  the  typical  exam- 
ples of  '  grotesque  '.  (See  l/oc.  delta  Crusca,  s.  v.  Grotta, 
§  iv.)  Although  this  seems  to  be  only  a  late  conjecture, 
without  any  actual  evidence,  it  appears  to  be  intrinsically 
plausible.  ] 
A.  sb. 

1.  A  kind  of  decorative  painting  or  sculpture, 
consisting  of  representations  of  portions  of  human 
and  animal  forms,  fantastically  combined  and  in- 
terwoven with  foliage  and  flowers. 

1561  Inv.  R.  Wardrobe  (1815)  130  Item,  twa  paintit  broddis 
the  ane  of  the  muses  and  the  uther  of  crotescque  or  conceptis. 
[1634  WOTTON  Archil,  u.  97  Whether  Grotesca  (as  the 
Italians)  or  Antique  worke  (as  wee  call  it)  should  be  receiued.] 
1636  B.  JONSON  Discav.,  De  progres.  picturx  Wks.  (1640) 
113  He  complaines  of  their  painting  Chimaeras,  by  the  vulgar 
unaptly  called  Grottesque.  1645  EVELYN  Man.  (1857)  1. 143 
The  foliage  and  grotesque  about  some  of  the  compartments 
are  admirable.  1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphice  25,  I  would 
confine  Grotesco  only  to  Borders  and  Freezes.  1686 
ACLIONBY  Painting  lllustr.  Explan.  Terms,  Grotesk,  is 
properly  the  Painting  that  is  found  under  Ground  in  the 
Rumes  of  Rome.  1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archie.  (1742)  I. 
59  The  Chambers  ..  are  all  ..  painted  in  grotesque  of  a  very 
fine  Invention.  1761-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  A  need.  Paint. 
(1786)  I.  260  Don  Julio  Clovio,  the  celebrated  limner,  whose 
neatness  and  taste  in  grotesque  were  exquisite.  1813  P. 
NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  Gloss.  586  Grotesque,  the  light, 
gay,  and  beautiful  style  of  ornament,  practised  by  the  antient 
Romans  in  the  decoration  of  their  palaces,  baths,  villas,  etc. 
attrib.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  6  'Tis  the  per- 
fection of  certain  grotesque-painters,  to  keep  as  far  from 
nature  as  possible,  a  1744  POJ-E  Hor.  Sat.  u.  vi.  192  Grotesco 
roofs,  and  Stucco  floors. 

b.  A  work  of  art  in  this  style.  Chiefly  //., 
figures  or  designs-  in  grotesque ;  in  popular  lan- 

fuage,  figures  or  designs  characterized  by  comic 
istortion  or  exaggeration. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNB  Relig.  Med.  i.  §  15  There  are  no 
Grotesques  in  nature.  1691  tr.  Eiiiillianne's  Frauds 
Koittish  Monks  333  They  expose  to  public  view  in  the 
Streets  . .  many  infamous  naked  Pictures,  and  Grotesques, 
to  cause  laughter.  1746  W.  HORSLEY  Fool  (1748)  I.  141 
The  reigning  Taste  of  the  Age  for  Oddities,  Monsters,  Gro- 
tesqueSj  Caricatura's,  &c.  1756  BURKE  Suol.  $  B.  II.  v,  All 
the  designs  I  have  chanced  to  meet  of  the  temptations  of 
St.  Anthony  were  rather  a  sort  of  odd,  wild  grotesques,  than 
any  thing  capable  of  producing  a  serious  passion.  1819 
BYRON  Juan  I.  xlvi,  This  [missal]  all  Kinds  of  grotesques, 
illumined.  1856  RUSK  IN  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  viii.  §  4  A  fine 
grotesque  is  the  expression,  in  a  moment,  by  a  series  of  sym- 
bols thrown  together  in  bold  and  fearless  connection,  of 
truths  which  it  would  have  taken  a  long  time  to  express  in 
any  verbal  way  [etc.].  1865  Loud.  Rev.  23  Dec.  668/1  The 
ornamentalists  of  that  period  . .  revelled  in  their  grotesques. 
1893  LELAND  Mem.  II.  248  Adorned  with  fifteenth  century 
grotesques. 
Q.fig. 

1644-7  CLEVELAND  Ckar.  Lond.  Diurn.  28  A  strange 
Grottesco  this,  the  Church  and  States.  1710  STEELE  Taller 
No.  202  r"  2  This  indeed  is  Ambition  in  Grotesque.  1889 
Spectator  21  Dec.,  To  Browning,  life  is  a  medley  of  gro- 
tesques, with  a  glowing  horizon  beyond  it. 

2.  A  clown,  buffoon,  or  merry-andrew.     [So  in 
mod.Fr.  (as  masc.  sb.).]    Cf.  ANTIC. 

1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  18  Nov.,  The  great  grotesque 
himself  will  be  in  the  grave.  1871  MORLEY  Voltaire  iii. 
(1872)  120  Some  men  of  true  genius  seem  only  to  make  sure 
of  fame  by  straining  themselves  into  grotesques. 

3.  Printing.  A  square-cut  letter  without  ceriph, 
THUS;  formerly  called  stone-letter. 

1875  SOUTHWARD  Diet.  Typogr.,  Grotesque,  the  name  of 
a  peculiar  fancy  jobbing  type. 
B.  adj. 

1.  Arch.  Having  the  character  of  the  work  de- 
scribed in  A.  i.  (In  some  of  the  early  instances 
the  word  may  be  the  sb.  used  attrib.) 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  I.  xxvii.  89  Antike  Boscage  or 
Crotesko  [so  also  ed.  1613 ;  ed.  1632  has  Grotesko]  works, 
which  are  fantastical  pictures,  having  no  grace,  but  in  the 
variety  and  strangenes  of  them.  1610  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of 
Survey  H.  vi.  58  Compartiments  are  Blankes  or  Figures 
bordered  with  Anticke  Boscage  or  Crotesko-woorke.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxiv.  170  As  for  Sea-horses 
. .  they  are  but  Crotesco  deliniations.  1664  EVELYN  tr. 
Freart's  Parall.  Archil.  128  There  are  also  Voluta's  in 
the  Corinthian  and  Compounded  Capitels,  but  they  con- 
sist rather  of  certain  large  Stalkes  after  a  more  Grotesco 
designe.  11668  DAVENANT  Masque  Wks.  (1673)  360  And 
in  the  midst  was  placed  a  large  compartimcnt  composed 


of  Grutcske  work.  1687  HIIHNET  Trav.  ii.  (1750)  100  They 
have  built  great  Vaults  and  Porticos  along  the  Rock,  which 
are  all  made  Grotesque.  1695  DRYDEN  Parat.  Poet  »,  faint 
26  Grotesque  painting  is  the  just  resemblance  of  this.  1841-4 
KMEKSON  Eu.,  Manners  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  215  Let  there  be 
grotesque  sculpture  about  the  gates  and  offices  of  temples. 
a.  In  a  wider  sense,  of  designs  or  forms:  Charac- 
terized by  distortion  or  unnatural  combinations  ; 
fantastically  extravagant ;  bizarre,  t  quaint.  Also 
trans/,  of  immaterial  things,  esp.  of  literary  style. 


An  hideous  figure  of  their  foes  they  drew,  Nor  lines,  nor 
looks,  nor  shades,  nor  colours  true  ;  And  this  grotesque  de- 
sign expos'd  to  public  view.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  118 
r  6  You  have  employed  your  self  more  in  Grotesque  Figures, 


25  Matters  of  so  peregrine  and  grotesk  a  Nature  as  this 
[History].  1762-5  H.  WALPOLE  I- 'ertuc's  A  need.  Paint,  (ed.2) 

I.  118  Those  Grotesque  monsters,  .with  which  the  spouts  . . 
of  ancient   buildings  are  decorated.     1810  HAZLITT  Led. 
Dram.  Lit.  36  Our  literature,  .is  Gothic  and  grotesque. 

absol.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  xi.  v.  (Rtldg.)  404  He 
preferred  the  stately,  or  rather  the  grotesque  in  writing. 
1851  RUSKIN  Stones  yen.  (1874)  I.  App.  367  The  Northern 
love  of  what  is  called  the  Grotesque.  1888  Pall  Mall  G. 
4  Apr.  i  i/i  The  grotesque  is  a  branch  of  the  fantastic. 

fb.   Of   landscape:    Romantic,    picturesquely 
irregular.   Obs. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  136  A  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairie 
sides  With  thicket  overgrown,  grottesque  and  wilde,  Access 
deni'd.  c  1764  R.  DODSLEY  t.easowes,  in  Shenf  tone's  Wks. 

II.  (1777)  296  The  more  pleasing  parts  of  this  grotesque  and 
hilly  country. 

8.  Ludicrous  from  incongruity  ;  fantastically  ab- 
surd. 

'747  Gentl.  Mag.  374  A  woman  with  her  head  peeping  out 
of  a  sack,  could  hardly  . .  make  a  more  Grotesque  figure. 
1819  LYTTON  Devereux  u.  v.  46  O'Carroll  gave  a  grotesque 
sort  of  signal  between  a  wink  and  a  beckon.  1840  DICKENS 
Old  C.  Shop  iii,  But  what  added  most  to  the  grotesque 
expression  of  his  face  was  a  ghastly  smile.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  163  These  peculiarities  appeared  far  more 
grotesque  in  a  faction  which  ruled  a  great  empire.  1863 
FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia  58  You  can  conceive 
nothing  more  grotesque  than  the  Sunday  trim  of  the  poor 
people.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  ix.  (1878) 
154  The  most  grotesque  machine  I  ever  saw  that  did  some- 
thing. 1870  R.  W.  DALE  Week-day  Serin,  xii.  246  The  gro- 
tesque doctrine  that  it  is  good  for  trade. 

4.  Comb.,  as  grotesque-minded  adj. 

i8aa  MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  HI.  347  Found  there  Beresford.. 
a  grotesque-minded  person,  very  amusing. 

Hence  Qrote  sque  v.  trans.,  to  give  a  grotesque 
form  or  appearance  to ;  to  caricature,  travesty. 

1875  BROWNING  Aristoph.  Apol.  432  After  obscenity 
grotesqued  so  much  It  slunk  away,  revolted  at  itself.  1891 
Sat.  Rev.  19  Dec.  707/2  This  is  to  grotesque  Dante,  not  to 
translate  him. 

Grotesquely  (grote-skli),  adv.  [f.  GROTESQUE 
a.  +  -LY  a.J  In  a  grotesque  manner ;  with  incon- 
gruous absurdity ;  fantastically,  whimsically. 

1740  H.  WALPOLE  Ep.  /r.  Florence  285  in  Dodsley  Coll. 
Poems  (1755)  III.  80  The  wearied  arms  grotesquely  deck 
the  wall.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  Ixv,  His  absurdities  . .  had  ap- 
peared grotesquely  ludicrous  during  his  prosperity.  1818 
FOSTER  in  Life  4-  Corr.  (1846)  II.  26  Grotesquely-constructed 
sentences.  1819  LYTTON  Devcreux  u.  ii,  A  man  of  about 
the  middle  age,  very  grotesquely  attired. 

Grotesqueness  (grote-sknes).  [f.  GROTESQUE 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  grotesque ;  incon- 
gruous absurdity.  \\socontr.pl.  Grotesque  objects. 
1826  Miss  MITFORD  yillage  Ser.  n.  (1863)  329  His  face, 
with  all  its  grotesqueness,  was  infinitely  pleasanter  to  look 
at  than  his  figure.  1860  Heads  A-  Hats  12  The  women 
[temp.  Edw.  IV]  wore  absurdly  high  coiffures ;  and  the  men 
vied  with  them  in  their  height,  if  not  in  their  grotesqueness. 
1883  J.  HAWTHORNE  in  Harper's  Mae.  Nov.  026/1,  I  saun- 
tered about  the  studio,  taking  note  of  the  various  beauties, 
grotesquenesses,  and  curiosities  that  it  contained. 

Grotesquerie  (grote-skari).  Also  grotes- 
query.  [as  if  a.  F.  'grotesquerie,  f.  grotesque 
GROTESQUE.]  Grotesque  objects  collectively ;  gro- 
tesque quality ;  a  piece  of  grotesqueness. 

1654-66  Ln.  ORRERY  rarthenissa  (1676)  517  In  a  large 
Compartiment  composed  of  Groteskery  were  seen  Sphynxes, 
Harpyes,  the  Claws  of  Lyons  and  Tygers,  to  evidence  that 
within  inhabited  Mysteries  and  Riddles.  1862  B.  TAYLOR 
Home  ft  Abr.  Ser.  u.  II.  330  Where  so  much  is  beautiful, 
the  occasional  anomalies  and  grotesqueries  of  taste  fail  to 
offend  you.  1877  '  H.  A.  PAGE  De  (Juiticy  I.  v.  92  Casting 
a  'jet '  of  gentle  humour  over  the  grim  grotesquerie  of  the 
situation.  1878  BAYNE  Purit.  Rev.  iii.  59  The  incidents  .. 
of  waking  existence  are  therein . .  tossed  and  heaped  together 
as  the  materials  of  a  wild  grotesquerie.  1880  HOWELLS  Un- 
disc.  Country  xiii.  197  She  showed  her  sense  of  degradation 
in  the  brutal  grolesquery.  18815  Manck.  l:.xam.  22  July  3/2 
The  inventive  grotesquerie  of  his  [Gustave  Dore"s]  later  work. 

Grotha,  Grothe,  obs.  ff.  GROTTO,  GROWTH'. 

Grothite  »gr0«-)>3it).  Min.  [f.  Grolh  the  name 
of  a  German  mineralogist  +  -ITE.  Named  by  Dana 
1867.]  A  variety  of  titanite  containing  yttrium. 

1867  Amer.  Jrtil.  Sci.  Ser.  II.  XLIV.  258  Grothite  .. 
Described  as  a  variety  of  Titanite  by  Groth. 

Grotis,  Grots,  obs.  ff.  GROATS. 
Grotta,  original  form  of  GROTTO,  q.  v. 
Grotte,  obs.  form  of  GROAT,  GROT. 
Grottes,  obs.  form  of  GROATS. 
Grottescfo,  -k(e,  -ko,  obs.  ff.  GHOTESQUE. 
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Grotto  (gr<n«;.  PI.  grottos,  grottoes. 
Forms:  a.  7grotta.'grotha);//.grotta's,grotta8, 
grotha's, (erron. grottae  ;  0.  ( 7 groto) ,  7- grotto ; 
//.  7-8  grotto's,  7-  grottos,  grottoes,  [ad.  Ii. 
grolta  (for  which  Dante  has  also  grotto )  =  OK. 
crote,  croute,  Pr.  crota,  Sp.  and  1'g.  g>uta:—\>u\.\.. 
crupta,gruj>ta  ( =  literary  L.  crypta],  ad.  Gr.  n^vatj] 
vault,  f.  Kf\nn(iv  to  hide.  (The  mod.F.  grotle  is 
from  It.)] 

1.  A  cave  or  cavern,  isp.  one  which  is  picturesqce, 
or  which  forms  an  agreeable-  retreat. 

1617  COLLINS  De/.  Bp.  Kly  \\.  vi.  241  To  bee  respected  and 
credited,  afore  your  grottae,  or  your  Cryptae.  1638  LITHGOW 
Trav.  vi.  276  We  arrived  at  a  Cave,  ..  and  from  the  mouth 
of  tins  delectable  Grotto,  gusheth  forth  a  most  delicious 
Fountaine.  1695  WOODWARD  Kat.  Hist.  Earth  i.  (1723)  3 
To  inform  my  self  of  the  piesent  Condition  of  the  Earth  .. 
as  far  as  either  Grotto's  or  other  Natural  Caverns  . .  let  me 
into  it.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  67  Of  all  the 
subterraneous  caverns  now  known,  the  grolto  of  Antii 
is  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  for  its  extent,  as  for  the  Leauty 
of  its  sparry  incrustations.  1818  KF.ATS  itidjui.  i.  <5a 
Echoing  grottoes,  full  of  tumbling  waves  And  moonlight. 
1856  STANLEY  Sinai  t,  /W.  ii.  (1858)  153  Partly  perhaps  the 


-     „     „ _ :ep  in  poisi — ,.  _... 

2.  An  excavation  or  structure  made  to  imitate 
a  rocky  cave,  often  adorned  with  shell-work,  etc., 
and   serving  as  a  place  of  recreation  or  a  cool 
retreat. 

1615  HACON  Ess.,  Building  (Arb. '.  552  On  the  Vnder  Story, 
towards  the  Garden,  Let  it  be  turned  to  a  Grotta,  or  place  of 
Shade, or Estiuation.  1644 EVELYN Mem.dtsj)  I.  56 Agrotto 
or  shell-house,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  c  1645  HOWELL 
Lett.  (1650)  I.  MI.  92  The  keeper  of  the  house  was  very 
officious  to  shew  him  evtry  room,  with  the  garden,  grotha's, 
and  aqueducts.  1680  MORDEN  Geog.  Reel.,  Germany  (1685) 
119  There  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  fairer  Rows  of  Orange- 
Trees,  Grottas  better  contrived  and  beautified.  1791  Gentl. 
Mag.  26/1  These  seeds  are  sold  at  many  shops  in  London, 
for  ornamenting  grottoes  and  shell-work.  183*  G.  DOWNES 
Lett.  Cent.  Countries  I.  283  Under  the  palace  is  a  very 
curious  and  beautiful  grotto  of  sbell-woik,  with  a  mosaic 
floor.  It  consists  of  several  chambers,  .adorned  with  statues. 

transf.  1710  STRYPE  Slew's  Surv.  (1754)  II.  vi.  vi.  663/1 
A  small  Grotto  of  trees  most  pleasant  in  the  Summer  season. 

3.  A  structure  of  oyster-shells   in   the   form  of 
a  grotto,  erected  and  exhibited  by  London  street- 
boys  on  the  jth  of  August. 

a  1845  [implied  in  grottoing  below].  1864  Chambers'  Bk. 
Days  II.  122.  1877  Punch  244  The  Derby  outing  comes, 
like  the  'grotter',  only  once  a  year. 

4.  Comb. ,  as  grotto-work;  grotto-like  adj. 

178*  COWPER  Poet,  Oyster,  $  Seiisit.  Plant  49  You,  in 
your  grotto-work  enclosed,  Complain  of  being  thus  exposed. 
1840  MRS.  NORTON  Dream  39  There  in  a  cool  and  grotto-like 
repose. 

Hence  Oro'ttoed  ///.  a.,  ensconced  in  a  grotto  ; 
also,  formed  into  grottoes;  Qrottoing  vbl.  si., 
making  grottos  (sense  3). 

«I748  I.  WARTON  Fashion  21  in  Dodsley  Coll.  Poems 
(1748)  III.  275  Happy  the  grotto'd  hermit  with  his  pulse. 
a  1845   HOOD  Lost  Heir  76  And  the  threepence  he'd  got 
by  grottoing  was  spent  in  plums.    1891  Lp.  LYTTON  King 
Poppy  Prol.  301  Grey,  gaunt,  and  silent  as  its  grotto'd  rock. 
Grouan,  variant  of  GKOWAN. 
Grou(e,  Grou£f(e,  obs.  ff.  GROW,  GROOF. 
Grouf(f)lings,  variant  of  GROVELLINOS  Cbs. 
Grough,  obs.  form  of  GROW  ;  variant  of  GRUFF. 
Grought,  obs.  form  of  GROWTH!. 
Grouhund,  obs.  form  of  GREW-HODUD. 
Groul,  Groume,  obs.  ff.  GHOWL,  GRUME. 
Groule  :  see  GURL  v. 
Groun,  obs.  f.  grown,  pa.  pple.  of  GROW. 
Ground  (ground),  it.     Forms:  1-5  (6-  St.) 
grund,  4-6  grond,  (5  gronnde),  4-7  grounde, 
5  grownd(e,  (5  grount,  growende,  6  growinde, 
groune,   7  grown),  3-  ground.     [Com.  Teut. : 
OE.    grund    str.     masc.  —  OFris.,    OS.    grund 
(MDu.  grant,  inflected  grand-,  Du.  grond),  OHG. 
grunt,  krunt  (MHG.  grunt,  grund-,  G.  giuna), 
Goth.     *gtundus    (cf.   grundu-waddjus    ground- 
wall,     foundation,     afgrundipa     abyss) :— OTeut. 
"grundu-z :— pre-Teut.    *ghrt}tu-s;    no    cognates 
outside   Tent,  are   known.      The  foimal  equiva- 
lent  is  not   found    in  ON.,  which  has  however 
grund  fern,  (declined  like  the  -i-  stems),  e.irth, plain, 
and  a  cognate  type  (Tent.  *grunpo- :— pre-Teut. 
ghrnto-)    in    grunn-r,    gruS-r    masc.,    bottom, 
grunn-r  adj.,    shallow,   grunn  neut,  shoal  (Da. 
£?•«»</ bottom,  shallow,  Sw.  grand  bottom,  founda- 
tion, ground).] 

I.  The  bottom  ;  the  lowest  part  or  downward 
limit  of  anything. 

tl.  a-  Of  the  sea,  a  well,  ditch,  etc.,  and  of 
hell ;  rarely  of  heaven.  (Cf.  BOTTOM  3.)  Obs. 

c 815  Vesp.  Psalter\\\\.  8Du  ^edroefes grund  [L.  fundum] 
szs.  a  looo  Cxdmon's  Gen.  345  (Gr.)  Het  bine  birre  swear- 
tan  helle  grundes  xyman.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  19  He.. 
alesde  us  of  helle  grunde.  c  1*00  ORMIN  12050  Modljnesse, 
(>att  warrp  be  deofell..Inntill  be  grund  off  helfepitt.  c  1175 
Luue  Ron  154  in  O.  E.  Misc.  98  Hit  is  ymston  of  feor  iboren, 
nys  non  betere  vnder  heouene  grunde.  1340  HAMPOLK  Pr. 
COHSC.  7213  In  be  grund  of  helle  dongeoune  pe  hcvedes  of 


GROUND. 

synfulle  salle  be  turned  doune.  £-1425  Eug.  Cong.  Irel.  1-2 
He  fel  doun  yn  the  ground  of  fe  dich.  1483  CAXTON  Cold. 
Leg.  237  b/2  Thangel  of  our  lord  plunged  them  doun  m  the 
grounde  of  the  see.  1335  COVERDALE  Job  xxxviii.  16  Caraest 
thou  euer  in  to  the  grounde  of  the  see  ?  1637  RUTHKRFORD 
Lett.  (1862)  I.  218  Cast  Him  . .  into  the  ground  of  the  Sea, 
He  shall  come  up  again. 

f  b.  Of  other  things,  esp.  of  a  vessel  or  a  wound 
(cf.  BOTTOM  i).  Also  in  phrase  All  to  ground: 
completely,  thoroughly.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  7779  per  mihten  sitten  in  bon  grunde  [of  the 
tower]  cnihtes  sixti  hundred.  Ibid.  21508  And  duden  heom 
alle  clane  into  ban  scipen  grunde.  31300  K.  Horn  1107 
Horn  dronk  of  horn  a  stounde  And  brew  hys  ryng  to  be 
grounde  [of  the  horn].  13..  Minor  Poems fr.  Vernon  MS. 
xxxvii.  814  Pe  leche  clanseb  be  wounde  :  Clene  in  be  ground 
And  leib  same  a-boue.  c  1305  J.  Iscariot  118  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  no  Of  oure  louerdes  god  . .  he  stal  al  to  grounde. 
(1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  ix.  153  Decoct  in  bras  yf  grauel  in 
the  ground  Noon  leue,  is  preef  that  that  Hcour  is  sound. 
c  1440  Jacob's  Well  215  5e  schul  be  be  ground  of  bis  laddere 
in  helle,  be-cause  3e  be  begynners  of  bat  wrong  !  c  1500 
Lancelot  2079  His  dedly  wound  god  helyth  frome  the 
ground.  1597  MONTGOMERY  Cherrie  .$•  Sloe  r362  Quhyle 
we  grip  it  [an  ailment]  to  the  grund.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Rattan's 
ix,  I  ken  weel  eneugh  how  a  customer  looks  that's  near  the 
grund  of  the  purse. 

t  c.  Jig.  Of  the  heart :  (cf.  BOTTOM  5  b).  Obs. 
CI300  ORMIN  13286  Crist  sahh  all  hiss  herrtess  grund. 
c  1290  S.  E.  Leg.  1.  220/19  pis  olde  man  ri^t  of  is  heorte 
grounde  Al  weopinde  he  hem  tolde  Jwat  he  hadde  i-founde. 
n  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  81  Sone,  y  fele  the  dede  stounde, 
The  suert  is  at  myri  herte  grounde.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well 
170  In  be  bothme,  in  be  ground,  in  be  depthe  of  bin  herte. 
1535  COVERDALE  Gen.  xliu.  30  The  grounde  of  his  hert  was 
kyndled  towarde  his  brother.  16x1  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  7 
Let  vs  rather  blesse  God  from  the  ground  of  our  heart. 
1745  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  I.  506  We  praised  God  from  the 
ground  of  the  heart. 

2.  The  solid  bottom  or  earth  underlying  the  sea 
(t  or   other   water).      Now  only   Naut.,   esp.   in 
reference   to  soundings,   or   in   phrase    To  break 
ground :  to  heave  the  anchor  clear  of  the  bottom. 

Beowulf  '(Z.)  553  Hreo  wasron  y5a  •  •  Me  to  grunde  geteah 
fah  feondscaSa.  c  looo  Sal.  %  Sat.  227  (Gr.l  Dol  biS  se  Se 
gasS  on  deop  waeter,  se  5e.  .mid  fotum  ne  niaeg  grund  Jerae- 
can.  c  1200  ORMIN  14861  All  all  swa  summ  be  sae  wass  bier 
Dun  till  be  grund  toworrpenn,  Swa  batt  te}}  o  be  drij^e 
grund  Wei  sae^henn  openn  weg^e.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1840 
^at  was  no  creatur  in  Hue  bat  moght  to  grund  or  reche  or 
riue.  Ibid.  23198  Stang  als  men  sais  es  vmstund  Sua  depe 
bat  bar-on  es  na  grund.  13. .  Seuyn  Sag.  885  (W.)  To  a 
fische-pole  he  come  . .  He  lepe  in  and  sanke  to  gronde. 
^•1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.  i  xxxiii.  148  As  bai  saile  bai  may 
. .  see  be  ground  of  be  see.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  xi.  75 
Caste  out  of  bi  pytt  be  stynkyng  wose  of  pride,  tyl  bou 
fynde  a  syker  ground  &  a  clene.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882) 
HI.  1 395  Lett  fall  an  ankyr  to  grownd  !  a  1568  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xlvi.  393  Gif  je  can  nocht  get  the  grund,  Steir  be 
the  compas.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  i.  iii.  204  Diue  into 
the  bottome  of  the  deepe,  Where  Fadome-line  could  neuer 
touch  the  ground.  1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  III.  190  There  is 
good  ground  and  ankorage  here :  and  you  shall  ride  in 
three  fathom  water.  1611  MARKHAM  Countr.  Content.  I. 
xiv.  93  If  you  Angle  for  him  [Trout]  at  the  ground.. the 
Menow  is  a  good  bayte.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  %  P.  i 
The  Ship  then  breaking  Ground  from  Graves-End,  to  fall 
down  to  the  Buoy  in  the  Nore.  1713  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  50 
We  kept  continual  Soundings,  and  had  always  Ground  from 
one  League  to  ten  off  the  Shore,  from  20  to  50  Fathom 
Water.  1752  [see  BREAK  v.  44  d].  vjtx  Log  of  Attemarle 
in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1846)  VII.  p.  v,  With  this  depth 
and  ground  you  may  be  sure  you  are  without  the  Capes. 
1807  J.  JOHNSON  Oriental  Voy.  220  On  the  sth  the  men 
of  war.,  broke  ground,  and  steered  past.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  s.  v.,  To  strike  ground,  to  obtain  soundings. 
Jig.  1781  C.  JOHNSTON  Hist.  John  Juniper  I.  80  His 
readers . .  may  have  flattered  themselves  with  hope  of  finding 
ground  at  last,  after  the  pains  of  diving  so  deep  for  it. 

b.  The  bottom  at  a  point  where  the  water 
becomes  too  shallow  for  a  vessel,  etc.  to  float. 
To  take  the  ground :  to  run  ashore,  to  strand.  To 
smell  the  ground  (see  quot.  1875). 

»597.  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  17  Thus  do  the  hopes  we 
haue  in  him,  touch  ground,  And  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 
1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  299  These  masses  [icebergs]  may 

.    FlTZ- 

1  smell 

-  , lip  that  slackens  speed 

as  the  Water  shallows  under  her.  1880  Times  4  Aug.  12/4 
The  Laine,  Russian  barque, . .  took  the  ground  on  the  Somer- 
setshire side. 

t  c.  On  ground  =  AGROUND.     To  set  or  run  on 

ground :  fig.  to  puzzle,  nonplus  (a  person).  Cf.  9  b. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,n.\v.  40  Like  a  Whale  on  ground. 

1  jo  JJ  ANDEEWES  Strut.  (1843)  V.  127  The   Pharisees 

and  badducees  had  no  further  end  but  to  set  Him  on  ground, 

and  so  to  expose  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  people,     a  1642 

SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  Vi.(r7o4)  S22/r  The  English 

•  •njay  come  on  Ground.     1643  ROGERS  Naaman  442  Will 

God  heale,  that  man  may  be  set  on  ground  and  bee  convinced 

1 1  «rWe  lmP°tency-     '659  J.  ARKOWSMITH  CItain  Princ. 

138  Whjlest  others  run  themselves  on  ground,  and  dispute 

it  till  their  understandings  be  nonplust.     16*7  Land.  Gaz. 

•?i,217Ct          ^iP  called  the  Van  Hoorn..is  on  ground 

without  the  mouth  of  the  Texell. 

3.  pi.  The  particles  deposited  by  a  liquid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  it ;   dregs,  lees. 
t  Also  sing,  a  residuum,  sediment. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixiv.  9  111  men  sail  drynke  be 
grundls  of  be  chalice,  c  1450  M.E.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  « 
btreyne  hit  wel  borou}  a  caneuas,  and  do  awey  be  groundes 
ol  |>e  roses.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  159  The  grounds  or 
dregs  of  the  black  oile  oliue.  1625  HART  Anat.  Ur.  viii  Q8 
wheresoever  there  is  a  swim  there  is  also  a  ground  or  resi. 
dence.  1742  Loud,  /j  Country  Brc-.v.  i.  fed.  4)  53  The  un- 
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wholesome  Settlements  or  Grounds  of  the  Beer.  1775 
SHERIDAN  St.  Pair.  Day  n.  iv,  Just.  Did  you  perceive  any- 
thing in  my  chocolate  cup. .?  Ser.  Nothing, .  .unless  it  was 
a  little  grounds.  1824  MACAULAY  Alisc.  Writ.  (1860)  I.  141 
[Telling  fortunes]  neither  from  the  lines  of  a  hand,  nor  the 
grounds  of  a  teacup.  1860  A II  Year  Round  No.  42.  367 
Cups  of  smoking  black  coffee  (half  grounds  as  the  Turks 
drink  it). 

fig.  1629  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  44  Fulfil  with  joy 
the  remnant  of  the  grounds  and  remainders  of  the  afflictions 
of  Christ  in  your  body.  1643  HALES  Schism  4  If  so  be  you 
be  animo  defalcate,  if  you  have  cleared  your  self  from  froth 
and  growns.  1632  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  i.  185  How  much 
another  thing  it  is  to  hear  him  speak  that  hath  cleared  him- 
self from  froth  and  growns. 

b.  Refuse  (of  meal,  wool,  etc.).     rare. 

1629  CHAPMAN  Juvenalii  The  mustiest  grounds  Of  Barley- 
griest,  bak'd  purposely  for  hounds.  1653  WALTON  Angler 
v.  117  You  must  be  sure  you  want  not  . .  the  Peacocks 
feather,  and  grounds  of  such  wool  and  crewel  as  will  make 
the  Grasshopper.  1808  JAMIESON,  Grounds,  the  refuse  of 
flax,  left  in  dressing  it. 
II.  Base,  foundation. 

1 4.  The  solid  base  or  foundation  on  which  an 
edifice  or  other  structure  is  raised.  In  early  use 
//.  in  the  same  sense  (cf.  foundations').  Obs. 

cgso  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  vi.  48  Gelic  is  [he]  Sasm  menn 
timbrende  husseSe  delfaeS.  .&  jesette  Sagrundas  [L./nn,ia- 
menta]  ofer  carr  vel  Stan.  Ibid.  xiv.  29.  a  1300  E.  E. 
Psalter  xvii.  8  Groundes  ofe  hilles  todreued  are.  Ibid.  16 
Groundes  ofe  ertheli  werlde  vn-hiled  are.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 


and  sette  the  groundis  of  the  temple  of  God  in  Jerusalem. 
1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxxx,  On  him  traist  and  call,  That 
corner-stone  and  ground  is  of  the  wall.  1535  COVERDALE 
i  Kings  vi.  15  Salomon  . .  buylded  the  waltes . .  from  the 
grounde  of  y  house  vnto  the  rofe.  ij8i  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xliv.  35  As  s,our  maisters  grund  is  laid,  Lyk  do  the 
vallis  and  digging  be.  1634^  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  57 
There  be  but  nineteene  standing,  . .  howbeit  the  mines  and 
ground  of  fivescore  more,  are  yet  visible.  1715  LEONI  Pal- 
ladia's Archil.  (1742)  I.  88  The  beams  which  make  the 
ground  or  bottom  of  the  Bridge. 

5.  In  various  immaterial  applications. 
a.  That  on  which  a  system,  work,   institution, 
art,  or  condition  of  things,  is  founded  ;  the  basis, 
foundation.     Now  somewhat  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19307  pat  was  to  strenght  bair  trout[h] 
in  grund.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  209  Mekenes,  pat  es 
grund  of  al  vertus  . .  On  whilk  al  vertus  may  be  sette  fast. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  793  (842)  As  he  pat  is  be  welle 
of  worbinesse  Of  troube  ground,  royrour  of  goodlyhed.  ^1400 


3outh  betore  Was  in  his  agt 
the  ground  of  his  delytis,  a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ. 
Ord.  (1790)  18  He  ordeyned  his  groundes  for  household  so 
sure  that  his  greete  hospitalitie  dayly  stode  wurshypfully 
without  decay  xxxiii  yeres.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvi. 
56  Cuvatyce,  Rute  of  all  evill  and  grund  of  vyce.  1523 
FITZHERB.  Sum.  Prol.,  For  a  grounde  of  this  treatyse.,1  do 
take  an  olde  statute  named  Extenta  manerii  as  a  principall 
grounde  therof.  1396  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  i.  i  Which  of  all 
goodly  manners  is  the  ground,  And  roote  of  civill  conversa- 
tion. i6n  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  4  The  Edition  of  the 
Seuentie  . .  was  vsed  by  the  Greeke  fathers  for  the  ground 
and  foundation  of  their  Commentaries.  1653  WALTON  A  ngler 
iv.  no  These  and  the  May-fly  are  the  ground  of  all  fly. 
Angling.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mustek  i.  i.  i  The  Gam-ut 
is  the  Ground  of  all  Musick.  1867  MAURICE  Patriarchs  <$• 
Lawg.x.  (1877)  198  The  ground  of  the  national  existence 
was  laid  in  sacrifice.  1870  JEVONS  Elem.  Logic  xxvi.  219 
Upon  a  similar  ground  rests  all  the  vast  body  of  certain 
knowledge. 

t  b.  A  fundamental  principle  ;  also  pi.  the  ele- 
ments or  rudiments  of  any  study  or  branch  of 
knowledge.  Obs. 

1531  Doctor  >,  Student  Introd.  2.  I  wyll  gladly  shewe  the 
as  me  thynketh  what  be  the  groundes  of  the  lawe  of  Eng- 
lande.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  2  b,  There  is  a  ground  in 
the  law,  that  inheritance  may  . .  not  lyneally  ascend.  1592 
DAVIES  Immort.  Soul  \.  x.  (1714)  22  Marrying  divers  Prin- 
ciples and  Grounds,  Out  of  their  Match,  a  true  Conclusion 
brings.  1605  BACON  Adv.  L.  n.  i.  §  2  Let  this  ground  there- 
fore be  laid  that  [etc.).  1625  —  Ess.,  Boldness  (Arb.)  519  Men 
that  vndertake  great  Cures  . .  but  want  the  Grounds  of 
Science.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  xx.  160  And  counselled  me 
to  learn  the  . .  language,  (whereof  I  had  already  got  some 
grounds).  1708  J.  CHAMBEKLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  HI.  x. 
('743'  434  They  have  likewise  a  chaplain  to  instruct  them  in 
the  grounds  of  learning.  1^62  FOOTE  Orator  i.  Wks.  1799 
I.  195  Though  he  is  the  Poitier  who  teaches  you  the  step  and 
the  grounds;  yet  I  am  the  Gallioi  who  gives  you  the  air, 
and  the  grace  of  the  minuet. 

c.  A  circumstance  on  which  an  opinion,  infer- 
ence, argument,  statement,  or  claim  is  founded, 
or  which  has  given  rise  to  an  action,  procedure, 
or  mental  feeling ;  a  reason,  motive.  Often  with 
additional  implication  :  A  valid  reason,  justifying 
motive,  or  what  is  alleged  as  such.  On  the  ground 
of:  by  reason  of  (some  circumstance  alleged  in 
justification  of  a  procedure).  On  (public,  religimis, 
etc.)  grounds:  for  reasons  of  the  nature  specified. 

c  1205  LAY.  3191  Al  bis  ilka  ich  wulle  don  ;  iseid  ich  habbe 
(>ene  grund.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Compl.  Mars  160-3  The 
grounde  and  cause  of  al  my  peyn . .  I  wol  reherse  not  for  t. 


nd 

— ,    greet  ground  of  holi  writ  and 

opm  resoun,  that  confessioun  to  God  sumcith  to  saluacioun. 
14*7  Mann.f,  Housek.   Exp.  (Roxb.)  171  He  ..  sawe  his  , 
growende  scholde  be  preved  nowte,  thanne  he  mad  a  new 
mater.     1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  xli.  21  Stonde  at  youre  cause 


GROUND. 

(saieth  the  Lorde)  and  bringe  forth  youre  strongest  grounde. 
1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <5-  Jut-  v.  iii.  179  The  true  ground  of  all 
these  piteous  woes.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner 
Eiij,  Chestnut,  Chastnut :  say  some.  I  knowe  not  upon 
what  ground.  1605  Verstegan's  Dec.  Intcll.^  Commend. 
Verses,  To  gratifie  that  nation  is  his  ground  To  whom  he 
thinks  his  best  endeuours  bound.  1642  FULLER  Holy  $ 
Pro/.  St.  iv.  xx.  343  The  beginning  of  a  rumour  is  some- 
times all  the  ground  thereof.  1657  P.  HENRY  Diaries  (1882) 
42  Hee  refus'd  ;  his  grounds  I  know  not.  1662  STILLINGFL. 
Orig.  Sacr.  n.  iii.  §  6  Then  all  former  ages  have  believed 
without  sufficient  ground  for  faith.  1671  M.  BKUCE  Good 
News  iu  Evil  Times  (1708,)  18  A  great  ground  of  Glad- 
ness. 1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  340  On  which 
ground  it  is,  that  their  best  Cities  seldom  have  splendid 
Edifices  . .  from  . .  private  Hands.  1703  MAUNDRELL 
yourn.  Jerus.  (1732)  126  The  ground  and  reason  of 
this  tradition,  I  could  not  learn.  1732  LAW  Serious  C.  xi. 
(ed.  2)  167  Let  but  any  complaining,  disquieted  man  tell 
you  the  ground  of  his  uneasiness.  1775  SHERIDAN  Duenna 
i.  iii,  That  is  to  be  the  ground  of  my  dismission.  — Rivals 
n.  i,  What  grounds  for  apprehension  ?  1790  BURKE  Fr. 
Rev.  19  There  is  ground  enough  for  the  opinion  that  all 
the  kingdoms  of  Europje  were,  at  a  remote  period,  elective. 
1796  —  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  201,  I  thought  the 
insolent,  unprovoked  aggression  . .  a  good  ground  of  war. 
1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (18581  I.  ii.  134  His  desire  was 
publicly  urged  on  public  grounds,  and.  .thus  only,  the  pope 
was  at  liberty  to  consider  it.  1859  MILL  Liberty  ii.  (1865) 
21/2  He  has  no  ground  for  preferring  either  opinion.  1868 


J.  H.  BLUNT  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  283  The  modern  usurer  will 
on   such   grounds   leave   his   money  to  a   hospital.      18 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  233  Thus  all  ground  of  offence 


taken  away.  1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synckr.  57,  I  am 
unable  to  perceive  the  grounds  of  the  assumption.  1883  J.  H. 
BLUNT  Ref.  C/i.  Eng.ll,  293  Ferrar  was  deprived.. on  the 
ground  of  his  marriage.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persia 
109  Whether  or  no  this  legend  nad  any  ground  I  cannot  say. 
1895  F.  HALL  Two  Trifles  iii,  My  grounds  for  doing  so 
shall  soon  be  stated  explicitly. 

6.  The  foundation  or  substratum  on  which  other 
parts  are  overlaid,  or  on  which  they  rest  for  sup- 
port or  display.  In  various  technical  uses  : 

a.  The  chief  or  underlying  part  in  a  composite 
textile  fabric  ;  a  piece  of  cloth  used  as  a  basis  for 
embroidery  or  decoration.     In  Lace-making:  The 
meshes  upon  which  the  pattern  is  worked. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  453  Hir  couerchiefs  ful  fyne  weren 
of  ground  I  dorste  swere  they  weyeden  ten  pound.  1480 
Wardr.  Ace.  Ediv.  IV  (1830)  116  Cloth  of  gold  broched 
upon  satyn  ground.  1494  Act  n  Hen.  VII>  c.  27  They 
pluck  off  both  the  Nap  and  Cotton  of  the  same  Fustians, 
and  break  commonly  both  the  Ground  and  Threads  in 
sunder.  1667  DRYDEN  Maiden  Queen  in.  i.  Wks.  1882  1L 
455  No  mortal  hand  so  ignorant  is  found,  To  weave  coarse 
wane  ttpOD  a  precious  ground.  lyziLond.  Gaz.  No.  6068/8 
A  Suit  of  Double  Ground,  yellow  and  white,  lined  with  a 
yellow  Mantua  Silk.  1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  \,  i,  Your 
occasional  tropes  and  flowers  suit  the  general  coarseness  of 
your  style  as  tambour  sprigs  would  a  ground  of  linsey- 
woolsey.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWA&D  Diet.  Needlework 
(ed.  2),  Devonia  Ground,  a  ground  used  in  Duchesse  lace, 
and  as  a  variety  when  making  Honiton  lace. 

b.  Any  material   surface,  natural  or  prepared, 
which  is  taken  as  a  basis  for  working  upon :  esp. 
in  painting  or  decorative  art,  a  main  surface  or 
first  coating  of  colour,  serving  as  a  support  for  other 
colours  or  a  background  for  designs ;  the  prevail- 
ing or  principal  colour  of  any  object,  picture,  etc. ; 
that  portion  of  a  surface  which  is  not  coloured, 
decorated,  or  operated  upon.     Also//. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xi.  (1495)  871  The 
meane  coloures  ben  groundyd  in  none  other  colour  better 
than  in  whyte,  and  the  more  whyte  the  grounde  is  the  faster 
the  colour  cleuyth.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  1074  My  sable 
ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II. 
621  The  rest  had  need  of  a  ground  of  Latton  foile  to  giue 
them  a  lustre.  1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  \.  vii.  (1635) 
168  The  Ground  (in  a  Plaine-chart)  is  the  space  or  Plat- 
forme  wherein  the  Lines  are  to  be  inscribed.  1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  i.  200  All  the  Wai!  is  painted 
in  lovely  Mosaick  Work  of  Green,  upon  a  Ground  of  fine 
Gold.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  347  When  you  begin 
to  work,  lay  a  thick  ground  against  the  ceiling  or  wall,  with 
plaster.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xviii,  The  gems,  being  relieved 
and  set  off  by  the  darker  and  more  grave  ground  of  the 
stuff,  show  like  stars.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  921  Laying 
the  grounds  [of  wall-paper]  is  done  with  earthy  colours  or 
coloured  lakes  thickened  with  size,  and  applied  with  brushes. 
1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  vii.  ii.  124  Seen  in  broken 
flakes  on  a  deep  purple  ground  of  heavier  cloud  beyond. 
187J5  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  51  Dyers  first  prepare  the 
white  ground  and  then  lay  on  the  dye  of  purple. 
fig.  1633  MARMION  Fine  Companion  \.  vii.  Dram.  Wks. 
(J875)  124  A  man  cannot  discern  the  ground  of  their  dis- 
course for  oaths.  1828  Lights  $  Shades  II.  157  Cockneyism 
is  a  ground  of  native  shallowness,  mounted  with  pertness 
and  conceit. 

fc.  Mus.  The  plain-song  or  melody  on  which 
a  descant  is  raised.     Also  =  ground-bass.     Obs. 

1593  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  19  A  cunning  Musition,  who 
having  devised  his  plaine  grounde  in  right  measure  [etc.]. 
1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  in.  vii.  49  For  on  that  ground  He 
make  a  holy  Descant.  1596  Edward  III,  n.  i.  122  Ah, 
what  a  world  of  descant  makes  my  soule  Vpon  this  volun- 
tarie  ground  of  lone.  1633  B.  JONSOM  Love's  Welcome  at 
Welbeck^  Welcome  is  all  our  Song,  is  all  our  sound,  The 
Treble  part,  the  Tenor,  and  the  Ground.  1670-98  LASSELS 
Voy.  Italy  II.  199  An  untouched  organ  underneath  the  hill, 
plays  soft  ground  to  the  Muses  instruments.  17x9  WATTS 
Doxology,  'Let  God  the  Father  live*,  Sinners  from  his  free 
Love  derive  The  Ground  of  all  their  Songs.  1811  BUSBY 
Diet.  Mus.  (ed.  3),  Ground,  the  name  given  to  a  composi- 
tion in  which  the  bass,  consisting  of  a  few  bars  of  indepen- 
dent notes,  is  perpetually  repeated  to  a  continually  varying 
melody  :  as  in  Purcel's  Ground,  Pepusch's  Ground,  etc. 


GROUND. 

d.  Etching.     (See  quots.   1727-41   and   1837.) 
Also  etching-ground.     Cf.  G.  atzgntnd. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Ground  in  Etching  denotes 
a  gummous  composition,  smeared  over  the  surface  of  the 
metal  to  be  etched  ;  to  prevent  the  aqua  fortis  from  eating, 
or  having  effect,  except  in  places  where  this  ground\s  cut 
through,  or  pared  off,  with  the  points  of  needles.  1790 
[see  ETCHING].  1821  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing  vii.  386  This 
ground  must  be  made  up  into  small  balls.  1834  Penny 
Cycl.  II.  203/1  (art.  Aquatinta}  He..  formed  a  granulated 
surface  on  the  plate,  usually  called  a  ground.  1837  Ibid. 
IX.  441  This  etching-ground  is  a  substance  composed  of 


wax,  as 

the  grou 


phaltum,  gum-mastic,   resin,  etc.  ..  The   laying  of 
und,  as  it  is  called,  is  thus  effected  [etc.].     Ibid.  442 


Jar,  Holding  the  plate  perfectly  level,  pour  on  the  centre 
as  much  of  the  Liquid  Ground  as  will  freely  flow  over  the 
entire  surface. 

e.  Carpentry.     (See  qnots.)     Usually//. 
1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  225  Grounds. — Pieces 
of  wood  concealed  in  a  wall,  to  which  the  facings  or  finish- 
ings are  attached.     1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Optrat.  Mechanic 


pieces  of  wood  imbedded  in  the  plastering  -^  wans.  L^ 
which  skirting  and  other  joiner's  finishings  are  attached. 
1876  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  492  Where  the  plasterer's  work  joins 
the  grounds,  they  should  have  a  small  groove  ploughed  in 
the  edge  to  form  a  key  for  the  plaster, 
ff.  //.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

1664  EVELYN  Syfoa  i.  xvii.  (1729)  79  Of  the  whitest  part 
of  the  old  Wood  . .  is  made  the  Grounds  of  our  effeminate 
farined  Gallants  Sweet  Powder,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crrw,  Chalk,  used  in  Powder  by  the  Perfumers  to  mix  with 
their  Grounds.  Ibid.t  Grounds  t  unscented  Hair  Powder, 
made  of  Starch  or  Rice. 

1 7.  The  fundamental  constituent  or  the  essential 
part  of  any  thing.  Obs. 

1580  FRAMPTON  Monardes'  Two  Med.  agst.  Venome  123  b, 
Taking  away  the  grounde,  and  evill  qualitie,  that  the 
venomes  doe  infuse  into  the  bodies.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/. 
Beasts  (1658)  429  Our  Musk  is  compounded  of  divers  things, 
the  ground  whereof  is  the  bloud  of  a  little  Beast.  1634  SIR 
T.  HERBERT  Trav.  149  Though  the  meat  be  particoloured, 
or  party  named.  Yet  the  ground  and  meate  is  Pelo  and 
no  other.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  7w/r.  (1757)  II.  14 
The  Ground  of  the  Eye  (as  they  call  itl  should  be  large 
and  full  . .  What  they  mean  by  the  Ground  of  the  Eye  is  the 
Pupil  or  Hole  thro'  the  Iris  and  Uvea. 

III.    The  surface  of  the  earth,  or  a  part  of  it. 

8.  The  earth  regarded  as  the  surface  upon  which 
man  and  his  surroundings  naturally  rest  or  move  ; 
freq.  in  prepositional  phrases,  as  along,  on,  to  the 
ground  (f  formerly  also  without  the  article),  above 
or  under  ground. 

Beowulf '(Z.)  2295  Hord-weard  sohte  <$eorne  setter  grunde, 
wolde  guman  findan.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  221  Da  eodan  hie 
eft  to  oaem  tune,  &  Jwet  jild  gebraecan  &  jefyldan  eal  of> 
grund.  r  1200  ORMIN  9285  Illc  an  treo  batt..Ne  berebb 
nohht  god  wasstme  Shall  bi  be  grand  beon  hsewenn  upp. 
c  1250  Gen.  ty  Ex.  2640  De  child  it  warp  dun  to  Se  grund. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2768  Wat  is  binube  be  gronde,  bat 
maket>  bat  pe  fondement  ne  stont  none  stounde.  1340 
Ayenb.  246  Asebet  trau  bet  is  ykarked  mid  frut,  J»e  more  hit 
bou?  to  be  grunde.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prioress'  T.  223  He  fil 
al  plat  vp  on  the  grounde.  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  8738 
Oon  gaf  him  on  the  ere  Such  a  clap  with  his  fist  That  he  thoo 
the  ground  kyst.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  \\.  10  In  Aperill 
quhen  cleithit  is  . .  The  abill  grounde  be  wyrking  off  natur. 
1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  xn.  ProT.  29  On  the  fertill  skyrt  lappis 
of  the  ground.  1571  HANMER  Chron.  Irel.  (1633)  86  If  any 
be  much  under  grownd,  the  dampnesse  of  the  earth  takes 
away  their  lively  colour.  1579  SPENSER  Skeph.  Cal.  June  6 


grout  _______  _ 

34  To  ground  He  fell  halfe  dead.  1698 
<$•  P.  43  Were  the  City  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  or 
even  with  the  Ground,  it  were  better  for  us.  1772  in  G. 
White  Selbome  (1880)  126  After  I  left  Sussex  the  tortoise 
retired  into  the  ground  under  the  hepatica.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M. 
Perth  xiv,  He  looked  on  the  ground  while  he  answered  her. 
1888  MCCARTHY  &  PRAED  Ladies'  Gallery  II.  xi.  214  He 
stumbled  ..  and  I  came  to  the  ground  with  him. 

b.  fig.  in  phr.  f  To  bring  io  the  ground  : 
to  cast  down,  overthrow,  overcome,  subdue. 
71?  come  (or  go}  to  the  ground',  to  be  overcome; 
to  perish.  To  fall  to  the  ground',  (of  schemes)  to 
come  to  nothing,  to  be  given  up  or  abandoned  j  so 
to  be  dashed  to  the  ground  (of  hopes).  Down  to 
the  ground  :  completely,  thoroughly,  in  every  re- 
spect (colloq.). 

ORMIN  11773  J*311  i'tke  wise  Jjatt  Adam  I  Paradys 


495  pus  lo 

^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  9888  Arthur  .. 
preyed  hym  of  help  a  stounde,  Or  elles  he  scholde  go  to 
grounde.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9342  Hit  greuys  me  full 
gretly,  &  to  ground  brynges.  1579  FULKE  Heskins'  Parl. 
411  It  must  needes  fall  to  the  ground.  1587  GOLDING  De 
Mornay  xiv,  Let  such  vanities  passe  and  come  to  the 
groune,  1640  C.  HARVEY  Church-gate  iii,  He  holds  us  up, 
whilst  in  him  we  are  found  :  If  once  we  fall  from  him,  we 
go  to  ground.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  I'ertue's  Anecd.  Paint. 
(1786)  II.  106  It  fell  to  the  ground  with  the  rest  of  the 
King's  plans  and  attempts.  1849  E.  E.  NAPIER  Excvrs.  S. 
Africa  l\t  These  poor  fellows'  hopes  were  suddenly  dashed 
to  the  ground.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits^  Ability  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  34  The  strong  survived,  the  weaker  went  to  the 
ground.  1878  Miss  BRADDON  Clov.  Foot  xiv,  Some  sea-coast 
city  in  South  America  would  suit  me  down  to  the  ground. 
1894  Du  MAURIER  Trilby  (1895)  421  He  looks  as  if  he  could 
be  trusted  down  to  the  ground. 


C.  Regarded  as  the  place  of  burial.  Above 
ground',  unburied,  alive.  To  bring,  come  to  the 
ground  (now  only  dial.} :  to  bury,  be  buried. 

c  1400  Siege  Troy  1334  in  Archiv  Stud.  nett.  Sfr.  LXXII. 
44  So  doughty  a  body.  .That  soo  lowe  is  leyd  in  be  ground. 
ic  1430  St.  Greg.  Trental  in  TundtiWs  Vis.  (18431  79  Sone 
to  the  gronde  the  con  hor  here  bryng  And  beryd  hor. 
1570  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  157  To  see  me  honestly  brought 
to  the  grownde.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  i.  51  While  I  remaine 
aboue  the  ground,  you  shall  Heare  from  me  still.  1611  BIBLE 
Gen.  iii.  19.  1694  ECHARD  Plautus  208  I'll  find  out  my 
Master,  if  he  be  above  Ground,  and  bring  him  t'ye.  1858 
HAWTHORNE  Fr,  4-  //.  yrnls.  (1872)  I.  19  Rachel,  who  died 
last  week,  and  is  still  above  ground.  1877  I,.  J.  JKNNINGS 
Field  Paths  #  Gr.  Lanes  28  Poor  thing  !  it  was  only 
fourteen  months  afore  she  came  to  the  ground. 

d.  The  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  on  which 
a  person  or  thing  stands  or  moves ;  often  Jig.  in 
phr.  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  one  or  one's  feet. 

*  1530  Intcrl.  Beauties  Women  Avi,  Yet  worship  I  the 
ground  that  thou  gost  on.  1809  MALKTN  Gil  Bias  iv.  i.  r  2, 
I  took  all  possible  pains  to  feel  the  ground  under  my  feet, 
and  to  study  the  characters  of  the  whole  household.  1855 
TROLLOPE  Warden  xi,  The  ground  was  cut  from  under  her 
on  every  side.  1869  —  He  Knew  Ixiii,  Why  should  you 
have  cut  the  ground  away  from  your  feet  in  that  way  ? 

t  e.  The  bare  floor  which  constituted  the  pit  of 
a  theatre.  Obs. 

1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  Induct.,  The  understanding 
Gentlemen  o'  the  Ground. 

f.  Fox-Jmnting,  (To  run}  to  ground:  into  a 
burrow  or  hole  in  the  ground,  *  to  earth '.  Also 
to  lie  at  grottnd. 

1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  246  They  soon  found  a  fox,  who 
.  .saved  himself  by  running  to  ground.  1801  DANIEL  Rural 
Sports  I.  90  In  deep  Snow,  Foxes  will  lie  at  ground.  Ibid. 
91  When  a  Fox  goes  to  ground,  after  a  long  chase  . .  With 
respect  to  the  digging  of  Foxes  which  hounds  run  to  ground. 

9.  fa.  The  earth   as   contrasted    with   heaven. 
Chiefly  in  phr.  on   (the]  ground.       (In  later  use 
pern,  not  different  from  sense  8.)  Obs. 

a.  1000  Hymns  ix.  39  (Gr.)  And  we  men  cwe<5a<5  on 
grunde  her.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  ix.  52  God  saue  be 
from  mischaunce,  And  giue  be  grace  vppon  groundej  In 
good  lyf  to  ende.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1964  All  \>e  gracieux 
goddez  J>at  be  ground  viseten  All  er  vndir  my  obedience. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xvi.  443  Ther  goys  none  on  grounde 
that  has  sich  a  wyght.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymt.  v.  v.  146  A 
Nobler  Sir,  ne're  liu'd  'Twixt  sky  and  ground.  1616  B. 
JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  iv.  i,  There's  not  a  finer  Officer  g^oes 
on  ground.  1742  SHENSTONE  Schoolmistress  72  And  think, 
no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on  ground. 

fb.  The  earth  as  distinguished  from  the  sea; 
the  dry  land.  Phr.  To  lay  on  dry  ground:  to 
floor,  gravel  (cf.  2  c).  Obs. 

a  1000  A  ndreas  747  (Gr.)  pone,  be  grund  &  sund ,  heofon 
&  eorc-an  &  hreo  wae^as  . .  amearcode.  a  1300  K.  Horn 
142  Of  schip  be  gon  fonde  An  sette  fot  on  grunde.  1519 
Inter?.  Fmtr  Elent.  (Percy  Soc.)  40  But  sir,  if  that  a 
man  sayle  farre  Upon  the  see,  wyll  than  that  starre  Do 
there  as  on  the  grounde?  1590  SPENSER  /'.  Q.  \.  iii.  32 
The  glad  marchant  that  does  vew  from  ground  His  ship 
farre  come.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stitffe  50  Who  this  king 
should  bee,  beshackled  theyr  wits,  and  layd  them  a  dry 
ground  euery  one.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks. 
(1711)  13/2  Cannot  believe  ..  That  other  elements  are  to  be 
found,  Than  is  the  water  and  this  ball  of  ground.  1653  H. 
COGAN  tr.  Pinions  Trav.  xix.  67  Then  we  unladed  all  her 
furniture  . .  and  set  her  on  ground  for  to  caulk  her.  1697 
DRYDEN  /Eneid  x.  937  Too  late  young  Turnus  the  delusion 
found,  Far  on  the  sea,  still  making  from  the  ground. 

10.  With  a  and  pi.    f  a.  A  region,  land,  country. 
Obs.  rare. 

Beowulf  Z.)  2073  Heofones  xim  glad  ofergrundas.  a  1000 
Widsith  136  (Gr.)  Swa  scri^ende  jesceapum  hweorfaS 
gleo-men  gumena  geond  grunda  fela.  CM36  Libel  Eng. 
Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  188  In  alle  Cristendome  Ys 
no  grounde  ne  lond  to  Yreland  lyche,  So  large,  so  gode. 
Ibid.  191  Kepe  welle  that  grounde  [Wales].  1609  B.  JONSON 
Case  is  altered  i.  i,  Onion  . .  though  I  haue  no  learning, 
yet  I  honour  a  scholer  in  any  ground  of  the  earth  sir. 
t  b.  A  piece  or  parcel  of  land.  Obs. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt,  xxvii.  7  And  with 
that  moneye  they  bought  a  ground  of  a  certayne  potter 
for  godlye  vses.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Arbontm  con- 
tempta tione  fnndum  conitarare,  to  bye  a  grounde  for  the 
trees  that  is  in  it.  1733  TULL  Horse-Hoing  Husbandry  23 
When  Part  of  a  Ground  has  been  better  TilPd  than  the 
rest  (etc.]. 

c.  //.  An  enclosed  portion  of  land  of  consider- 
able extent  surrounding  or  attached  to  a  dwelling- 
house  or  other  building,  serving  chiefly  for  orna- 
ment or  recreation,  t  Formerly  in  more  general 
sense  =  lands,  fields. 

£1460  T<nvneley  Myst.  xvi.  268  Markys,  rentys,  and 
powndys,  Grentt  castels  &  growndys.  1538  FITZHERB. 
Just.  Peas  158 b,  No  person  shall  kepe..in  his  owne  proper 
landes,  nor  in  the  possession,  londes  or  groundes  of  any 
other  ..  aboue  the  nombre  of  two  thousande  Shepe  at  one 
tyme.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI^  iv.  x.  36  Like  a  Theefe 
to  come  to  rob  my  grounds ;  Climbing  my  walles  inspight 
of  me  the  Owner.  1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  1. 184  Giant  Despair 
. .  caught  Christian  and  Hopeful  asleep  in  his  grounds. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  141  His  (labours]  who  ploughs 
across  the  furrowed  grounds.  Ibid.  194  No  ..  marks  nor 
bounds  Distinguished  acres  of  litigious  grounds.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  i6r  r  2  Till  he  has  learned  the 
history  of  his  grounds.  1806-7  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries 
Hum.  Life  (1826)  u.  xviii,  After  having  cut  down  every 
foot  of  grass  upon  your  grounds.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw. 


were  also  laid  out  around  the  palace,  and  a  park  was  formed. 


GROUND. 

11.  Area  or  distance  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
(Usually  without  article,  and  most  commonly 
depending  on  a  word  implying  extent  or  partition.) 

1:1400  Dt-str.  Troy  12556  Naulcs..hade  londes  full  lung, 
&  of  leue  brede,  And  the  grettist  of  grise,  of  gronnde  &  of 
pepull.  1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  12  An  acre  of  grounde.. 
as  moche  grounde.  1576  FLEMING  I'anofl.  Epist.  Ded. 
F  iij  b,  Anon,  haveing  gone  a  litle  ground,  mine  eyes  were 
fead  with  most  delectable  appearaunces.  1596  SHAKS. 
Merck.  V.  it.  Si.  in,  I  will  not  rest  till  I  haue  run  some 
ground.  1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  u.  xL  (1635)  185 
That  parcell  of  ground  . .  has  become  the  Salt  Sea.  1667 
PEPYS  Diary  21  Apr.,  I  have  a  mind  to  buy  enough  ground 
to  build  a  coach-house  and  stable,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  tr. 
Scarrott's  Com.  Romance  (1775)  II.  58  We  travelled  till 
night,  and  afterwards  having  gone  a  great  deal  more 
ground  [etc.],  184*  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  Hi.  34,  '  I  bungle 
the  loading  of  pistols  !  I  that  have  stepped  more  ground 
than  any  man  in  the  country  !'  1860  TYNDALI.  Glac.  i.  xvii. 
121  The  glacier,  .takes  up  ground  which  belonged  to  it  in 
former  ages.  1900  Pilot  24  Mar.  110/2  Much  of  the  ground 
covered  in  these  expeditions  is  practically  new  to  the  modern 
European. 

fig.  (cf.  4,  5).  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II. 
xlvii.  170  And  thought  that  the  Kings  Refusal  to  make 
good  their  Demands,  was  a  sufficient  Piece  of  Ground  to 
build  their  War  on. 

b.  esp.  in  phr.  To  gainy  gather,  get  ground: 
to  advance,  make  progress ;  lit.  and  fig.  (see  GAIN 
v.  8,  GATHER  v.  9,  GET  v.  gc).  To  give  ground'. 
to  recede,  retire  (see  GIVE  v.  45).  To  lose  ground: 
to  fall  back,  decline  (see  LOSE  v.). 

^1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  188 
Wylde  Yrishe  so  muche  of  grounde  have  gotyne  There 
upon  us.  Ibid.  189  In  that  land,  .we  lesse  every  yere  Mere 
grounde  and  more.  15*9  [see  GET  v.  50].  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  254  To  outrunne  the  ringleader,  and  thereby 
to  gett  ground.  1607  DEKKER  Sir  T.  Wyatt  Wks.  1873 
III.  114  They  come,  no  man  giue  ground. .Be  Englishmen 
and  herd  them  to  their  faces,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett,  (1650) 
II.  3  To  deal  plainly  with  you,  you  have  lost  som  ground  at 
Court  by  it.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  I.  in 
Though  we  beat  and  tack'd  to  and  agen  till  the  evening, 
we  gained  no  ground,  a  1776  R.  JAMES  Dissert.  Fevers 
(1778)  53  He  sweated  profusely  and  the  delirium  began 
to  give  ground.  1804  W.  TF.NNANT  Ind.  Recreat.  (ed.  2> 
I.  39  A  more  independent  spirit.. U  dally  gaining  ground 
among  that  class  of  men.  1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  VI. 
Ixxiii.  354  They  were  steadily  losing  ground  in  the  war. 

C.  To  take  ground :  to  take  up,  or  move  into, 
a  certain  position,  lit.  andyijf. 

1700  [see  13  b].  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India.  II.  v.  v.  489 
Uncertainty  was  at  last  removed,  by  his  marching  towards 
Arcot,  and  taking  ground  before  it  on  the  2ist  of  August. 
1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862!  18  Take  ground 
to  the  right  (or  left)  in  fours.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Nov. 
850/1  He  took  new  ground.. as  to.. painting. 

d-  fig~  With  allusion  to  a  metaphorical  *  tra- 
velling '  or  the  like :  Subject-matter,  things  that 
may  be  the  object  of  study  or  discourse.  Also 
rarely  with  a  :  A  department  of  study. 

1796  H.  HUNTER  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  12  His 

Kupil  had  the  courage  to  walk  over  the  same  ground  after 
im.  1804  W.  TENNANT  Ind.  Recreat.  (ed.  2)  I.  117  The 
learned  Dr.  Robertson  has  travelled  partly  over  the  same 
ground.  1849  S.  L,OVER  Handy  Andy  xiii.  112  Mr.  B... 
thought  he  had  touched  on  forbidden  ground.  1847  L- 
HUNT  Men,  Women,  <y  B.  I.  i.  8  The  more  we  know  of  any 
one  ground  of  knowledge,  the  further  we  see  into  the 
general  domains  of  intellect. 

12.  Preceded  by  a  descriptive  or  limiting  adj., 
or  an  attributive  sb. :  Area  or  space  having 
a  specified  extent  or  character,  or  adapted  for  a 
specified  purpose,  lit.  andyJf. 

a.  with  a  and  //.     (Now  only  with  attrib.  sb. 
or   with   an  adj.    indicating   relative   position   or 
change  of  level.) 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral.  H.  §  29  Lat  thyn  Astrolabie  couch 
adoun  evene  upon  a  smothe  grond.  1535  COVERDALE  Exod. 
iii.  5  The  place  where  vpon  thou  stondest,  is  an  wholy 
grounde.  —  Ps.  cvi[i],  35  He  maketh.  .water  sprynges  of 
a  drye  grounde.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rket.  (1580*  225,  I  feare 
none,  because  I  stande  uppon  a  saufe  grounde.  1577  [see 
CORN-GROUND).  1618  BOLTON  Floras  (1636)  79  Hee  . .  did 
beate  the  enemy  from  a  ground  of  advantage.  1662  GERHIER 
Princ.  14  On  a  low  ground  by  the  River  side.  1707  FREIND 
Peterbormv's  Cond.  Sp.  215  The  Country,  .was  full  of  little 
rising  Grounds  and  Valleys.  1777  [see  HUNTING-GROUND]. 
1805  Med.  Jrnl.  XIV.  565  That  our  author  may  be  able 
to  meet  Dr.  Jackson.. on  equal  grounds.  1855  PRESCOTT 
Philip  II,  I.  i.  viii.  108  A  level  ground,  four  leagues  in 
breadth,  lay  between  the  armies.  1871  YEATS  Growth. 
Comm.  112  The  fishing  grounds  of  Portugal  and  England 
were  used  in  common.  1894  J-  ^'  F°W.LER  Adatnntin 
Introd.  59  The  spot  was  on  a  nsing  ground  in  a  bend  of  the 
Foyle. 

b.  in  generalized  sense. 

£1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  192 
Lytelle  wenythe  the  fole.-What  woo  it  were  for  alle  this 
Englysshe  grounde.  1508  KENNEDIR  Fly  tine  w.  Ditnbar 
286  Out  of  Dumbar  that  theif  he  maid  exyle,  Unto  Edward, 
and  IngHs  grund  agane.  1533  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  6  In 
tough  cley,  and  vpon  hylly  ground.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxvi. 
vi,  I.  .Sett  onplaine  ground  will  thee  Jehovah  praise.  1601 
SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  HI.  i.  IQT  My  credit  now  stands  on  such 
slippery  ground.  1611  BIBLE  Exod.  iii.  5  [cf.  1535  Cover- 
dale  in  a].  1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  xiv.  (1647)  102 
Though  he  stood  on  the  lower  ground  in  point  of  birth.  1781 
Co\vpER/r/>«rfsA/>*34  If.  .on  forbidden  ground..  We  sought 


Life   Tigertand  \   The  best  tiger-shooting  ground  in  the 
world. 


GROUND. 

13.  With   reference    to    possessor    or    occupier, 
denoted  by  a  genitive  noun  or  possessive  pronoun. 
a.  The  portion  of  land   forming   the   property 
(t  or  territory)  of  a  person  (f  or  people),  or  occu- 
pied by  one  as  a  tenant. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  188  5°ur  king  sail,  .get!  agayn  his 
avyn  gronde.  Ibid.  1973  Mijt  bou  }>e  marches  of  Messe- 
doyne  mayntene  |>i-selfe  And  gouerne  bet  bine  awen  gronde. 
c  1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol,  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  188  Oure 
grounde  there  is  a  lytelle  cornere  To  alle  Yrelonde  in  trewe 
comparisone,  1533  I'resentm.  Juries  in  Surtees  Misc. 
(1888)  34  That  every  man  ryng  his  swyne,  except  they  kepe 
theyme  of  theire  owne  growinde.  1548  FORREST  Pleas,  Pocsye 
xix.  61  Hee  [the  farmer]  cannot  els  lyue,  so  deeare  is  his 
grownde.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  11.  ii.  225  Like  a  fair 
house,  built  on  another  mans  ground.  1787  COWPER  Let. 
30  Aug.,  Wks.  (1876)  262  Mr.  Throckmorton  having  long 
since  put  me  in  possession  of  all  his  ground,  has  now  given 
me  possession  of  his  library.  1842  TENNYSON  Amphion^  75 
'Tis  in  my  neighbour's  ground.  1855  —  Maud  I.  xxi.  i 
Rivulet  crossing  my  ground. 

b.  The  space  upon  which  a  person,  etc.,  takes 
his  stand  ;  the  position  maintained  or  defended  by 
one ;  esf.  in  phrases  to  hold,  keep,  maintain,  stand, 
shift  one's  ground ;  now  usually  Jig.  (sometimes 
with  suggestion  of  5  a). 

1616  J.  LANE  Cmittt.  Sar.'s  T.  (Chaucer  Soc.)  ix.  176  He 
fightinge  to  maintaine  Fregilia  towne,  they  bearinge  in  to 
make  his  grown  their  grown.  1657  SPARROW  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer  (1661)  239  The  Church  thereby  keeping  as  it  were 
her  ground.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbados*  (1673)  i  A  friend,  as 
willing  to  shift  his  ground  as  I,  gave  me  an  Overture  which 
I  accepted.  1700  DRYDEN  Flower  fy  Leaf  287  Drawn  in 
two  lines  adverse  they  wheeled  around,  And  in  the  middle 
meadow  took  their  ground.  1707  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4353/1 
The  Deserters,  .stood  their  Ground, and.. fir'd  on  'em.  1711 
W.  ROGERS  I'oy.  278  We  can  hardly  keep  our  Ground 
against  the  Current  1796  Instr.  <$•  Reg.  Cavairy(i8i^)  221 
The  commanding  officer  turns  on  his  own  ground.  1801 
STRUTT  S forts  fy  Past.  i.  i.  4  The  sports  of  the  field  still 
maintained  their  ground.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  B  /fljii.vii.  ^24 
She  met  me  on  my  own  ground.  iSMHr.  MARTlNEAU-5r;Vry 
Creek  v.  113  Here  the  humblest  slave  might  stand  erect  on 
the  ground  of  his  humanity.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng. 
(1858)  I.  i.  34  The  government  was  strong  enough  to  hold  its 
ground.  1859  MILL  Liberty  iii.  (1865)  43/2  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  it  [Individuality]  can  stand  its  ground.  1881  JOWETT 
Tkucyd.  I.  197,  I,  like  him  taking  the  ground  of  future 
expediency,  stoutly  maintain  the  contrary  position. 

14.  The  particular  space  or  area  under  considera- 
tion, or  one  used  for  some  special  purpose,  esp.  the 
scene  of  any  contest,  or  meeting.     Off  the  ground : 
out  of  the  way.  On  the  ground:  engaged  in  a  duel. 

r  1400  Destr.  Troy  1174  A  noumbur  hoge  Of  Grekes  were 
gedret  &  |>e  grounde  hade.  Ibid.  1352  The  Troiens.. 
meddon  in  fere  . .  When  the  Grekys  hade  the  gre  &  the 
grounde  wonen.  11571  KNOX  Hist.  Re/.  Wks.  1846  I.  115 
Content  to  talk  with  the  Governour,  providit  that  the 
Cardinall  and  his  cumpany  war  of  the  ground.  1601  SHAKS. 
Jul.  C.  IV.  ii.  49  Bid  our  Commanders  leade  their  charges 
off  A  little  from  this  ground.  1678  DRYDEN  &  LEE  (Edifns 
iv.  Wks.  1883  VI.  213  I'm  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
ground,  Quite  to  forget  it.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  vi,  Why 
came  ye  na  hame  when  other  folk  left  the  grund J  1837 
DICKENS  Picktv.  iv,  There  were  sentries  posted  to  keep  the 
ground  for  the  troops.  1837  THACKERAY  Ravenrwing  vii, 
He  has  been  '  on  the  ground '  I  don't  know  how  many 
times.  1850 SCORESBY  Ckeevtr's  IVhalem.  Adv.  iii.  (1859141 
They  had  just  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  had  not  yet  taken 
any  whales.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  I.  72  (Bandy)  Ground,  a 
rectangular  sheet  of  ice,  measuring  not  more  than  200  yds. 
X 100  yds.  and  not  less  than  loo  X  50. 

b.  Cricket,  (a)  The  space  on  which  the  game 
is  played;    (*)   the  space  within  which  a  player 
may  lawfully  stand  while  taking  a  particular  part 
in  the  game ;  the,  his,  etc.  ground  (of  a  batsman) 
=  the  ground  behind  the  popping-crease ;  (c )   the 
paid   staff   of   players   attached   to  a  club  (also 
ground-staff). 

1774  Lams  of  Cricket  8  The  strikers  need  not  keep  within 
their  ground  till  the  Umpire  has  called  Play.  1788  Ibid., 
This  rule  is  not  meant . .  to  prevent  the  bowler  from  filling 
up  holes,  watering  his  ground,  or  using  sawdust,  &c.,  when 
the  ground  is  wet.  1850  '  BAT  '  Cricketer's  Ulan.  78  The  . . 
players  of '  the  Ground ' . .  act  in  the.  .capacity  of.  .umpire. 
1857  HUGHES  Tom  Broivn  n.  viii,  He  is  never  in  his  ground, 
except  when  his  wicket  is  down.  1881  Daily  Tel.  27  May, 
His  colleague  driving  the  ball  into  his  wicket  whilst  he  was 
just  out  of  the  ground.  1894  Times -23  Mar.  10/2  There  are 
various  additions  to  the  ground  staff.  ..The  list  of  'the 
ground '  is  now  as  follows. 

c.  To  have  the  ground  on  one's  side :  to  have 
the  advantage  of  position  (in  a  contest.) 

1650  B.  Discolliminiitm  i  He  knows  well  that  he  hath 
gotten  the  ground  and  winde  on  his  side,  but  I  think  I  have 
<he  bun  on  my  back. 

15.  In  technical  uses,     f  a.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  S«ff.  s.v.  Baling,  Ground,  a  bag 

or  Wdkerchief  laid  down  to  mark  where  a  bowl  is  to  go. 

b.  Telegraphy.  The  contact  of  the  conductor 
of  an  electric  circuit  with  the  earth  ;  the  escape  of 
current  resulting  from  this. 

a'™,FH  L'  P°PK  El-ctr'  Tel'  "'  (l872)  63  T"*  e(r<«  of 

raridMv        M^'VV-10  exhaust  the  batteries    more 

rapidly.      1883   T.   D.  LOCKWOOD  Electr.    Tel.    1,8   If  an 

rcidental  connection  with   the  ground   should  occur    or 

•  it  is  technically  said,  a  ground  appears  on  the  wires^ 

1093  'n  SLOANE  Electrical  Diet. 

IV.  16.  The  soil  of  the  earth.  Also  without 
article :  Soil,  earth,  mould  ;  now  only  in  Mining 
(see  quot.  1881)  except  with  descriptive  adj.  Pin-. 
To  break  ground  (see  BREAK  v.  44). 
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a  1300  Cursor  .)/.  6747  Theif  hus  brecand,  or  gruband 
grund.  15*3  FITZHKKB.  Husb.  §  10  If  the  grounde  be  good, 
putte  the  more  beanes  to  the  pease.  1547  Homilies  I. 
Misery  Mankind  \.  (1859!  16  We  may  learn  to  know  our* 
selves  to  be  but  ground,  earth,  and  ashes.  1660  WILLSFOKD 
Scales  Cotnm.  196  This  Trench  (where  the  labourers  first 
break  ground).  1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  Voy.  Levant  131  There 
are  no  Woods  in  it  by  reason  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
Ground.  1700  MOXON  Mecli.  Exerc.  I.  17  He  ought  to  dig 
it  deeper  till  he  comes  to  firm  ground ;  or  if  it  proves  to  be 
loose,  or  made  Ground  [etc.].  1795  Gentl.  Mag.  539/1  The 
extreme  wetness  of  the  ground  had  delayed  the  operation  of 
the  share.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Ground,  the  rock 
in  which  a  vein  is  found ;  also,  any  given  portion  of  the 
mineral  deposit  itself.  1884  Public  Opinion  12  Sept.  338/1 
The  loose  shale.,  has  moved  forward  ..and  carried  away 
both  shafts,  .down  to  blue  ground. 

b.  With  a  and  //.  A  kind  or  variety  of  soil. 
?06s. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  K.  xvn.  Ixv.  (1495)  642  Corne 
thryueth  in  one  grounde  and  faylyth  in  a  nother.  15x3 
FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  2  There  be  many  maner  of  groundes  ana 
soyles.  Some  whyte  cley,  somme  redde  cley  [etc.].  154* 
BOORDE  Dyetary  iv.  (1870)  238  Let  hym  make  his  fundacyon 
vpon  a  graualy  grownde  myxt  with  clay.  1583  STUUBKS 
Anat.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  44  They  know  exactly,  .what  ground 
is  best  for  euerie  kinde  of  come.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  409 
In  some  Grounds  which  are  strong,  you  shall  haue  a 
Raddish,  &c.  come  in  a  Moneth.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg. 
I.  80  This  ground  with  Bacchus,  that  with  Ceres,  suits. 
1787  WINTER  Syst.  Husb.  g  When  a  farmer  cannot  keep 
the  produce  of  each  ground  separate. 
V.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

17.  General  combinations,     a.  Simple  attribu- 
tive, locative  and  objective  (senses  I  and  III)  as 
ground-bed,    -builder,   -end,    -feeder,  -herb,    -leaf, 
-level,  -mark,    -nest,    -pipe,    -soil,    -sward,    -tilth, 
-whirl;  ground-building,  -deep,  -feeding,  -nesting, 
-routing  adjs. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  83  Vnttl  rowzed  from  our  "ground- 
beds  by  the  report  of  the  Cannon.  1859  Amer.  Cycl.  III. 
282/1  The  hawks  are  platform-builders,  Aground-builders, 
occupants  of  hollow  trees,  &c.  1863  ATKINSON  Stanton 
Grange  114,  I  think  the  mouse  has  the  odds  in  an  attack 
on  a  "ground-building  bee's  nest.  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM 
Art  of  Survey  I.  iv.  9  The  Goates  of  Angori  are  hung 
with  shag  "ground-deepe.  1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  f  15 
The  "grounde  ende  of  a  yonge  asshe.  1887  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXII.  611  Sturgeons  are  "ground-feeders.  1859  DAR- 
WIN Orig.  Spec.  v.  (1873)  108  The  larger  'ground-feeding 
birds  seldom  take  night  except  to  escape  danger.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  \  530  To  make  the  Herbe  grow  contrary  to  his 
Nature;  As  to  make  "Ground-Herbs  rise  in  Heighth.  1851 
MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Gttidi  {V.  i.  205  To  let  the  "ground- 
leaves  of  the  place  confer  A  natural  bowl.  1633  T.  STAFFORD 
Pox.  Hib.  ii.  xiii.  (1810)  368  That  the  Artillery  might  play 
as  well  by  night  as  day  himself  did  take  and  score  out  his 
*ground-markes.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  n.  280  And  now  the 
Herald  Lark  Left  his  "ground-nest.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Briery  Creek  vt.  134  A  lark  sprang  up  from  the  ground- 
nest  where  she  was  sitting  solitary.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE 
Isl.  Life  79  The  seeds  becoming  attached  to  the  plumage  of 
"ground-nesting  birds.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  in  Sylva, 
etc.  (1729)  231  The  Air  "Ground-pipe,  laid . .  in  the  middle  of 
the  Floor.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  \.  (1880)  55  Barbel, 
which  are  a  "ground-routing  fish.  1822-34  Good's  Study 
fifed,  (ed.  4)  II.  645  The  lowness  and  original  swampiness  of 
the  "ground-soil.  18*9  COLERIDGE  Garden  of  Boccaccio  66, 
I  . .  sit  on  the  "ground-sward.  1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's 
Offices  (1556)  55  For  of  all  thinges  whereoute  anie  gayne 
is  sought,  nothing  is  better  than  "ground  tilth,  a  1881 
ROSSETTI  House  of  Lift  iv,  The  "ground-whirl  of  the 
perished  leaves  of  Hope. 

b.  attributive  (sense  II),  often  y*«uz-adjectival 
=  '  fundamental ',  f  deep-seated',  etc.,as£r»«»rf- 
faith,  -feature,  -form,  \-harm,  ^-hate,  -idea,  -prin- 
ciple, -root,  -thought,  -tint,  -tone,  etc. 

Many  of  these  formations  are  recent  imitations  of  German 
compounds  of  grund,  such  as  grundfonn,  grundgedanke, 
gntndidee,  etc. 

1871  R.  H.  HUTTON  Ess.  (1877)  I.  37  In  the  absence  of 
this  "ground-faith.  1807  tr.  Gotde's  Trav.  Eng.  II.  221 
The  "ground  features  of  his  portrait  must  be  natural.  1879 
J.  A.  H.  MURRAY  Addr.  Philol.  Soc.  611  From  the  "ground- 
form— Ostyak  ma,  Samoyed  man.  1881  Amer.  Jrnl.Math.  \ 
IV.  41  Tables  of  the  ..  Groundforms  of  the  Binary  Duo-  ! 
decimic.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1431  A  light  wrathe.  .growes  ; 
into  "ground  harme.  Ibid.  1403  Thurgh  vnhappe  of  |at 
kynde. .  Myche  greuance  shall  groo  &  a  "ground  hate.  1865 
Sat.  Rev.  7  Jan.  16/1  Moulding  his  "ground-idea  into 
a  poetical  whole.  1871  J.  MORLEY  Voltaire  299  When  we 
come  to  the  ground  idea  of  the  Essay  on  Manners.  1873  M. 
ARNOLD  Lit.  4-  Dogma  (1876)  89  This  was  the  very  "ground-  j 
principle  in  Jesus  Christ's  teaching,  a  1569  KINGESMYLL 
Man's  Est.  xi.  (1580)  65  That  this  love  might  take  a  more 
"groundroote  in  our  hartes.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  <$•  Dogma 
(1876)  266  Righteousness  is  its  "ground-thought.  1875  tr. 
Vogel's  Chem.  Light  vii.  59  The  painter  indeed  contents 
himself  with  three  "grouncl  tints— yellow,  blue,  and  red. 
1841-4  EMERSON  Eu.,  Poet.  Wks.  (Bonn)  I.  157  We  hear, 
through  all  the  varied  music,  the  "ground-tone  of  conven- 
tional life.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Baft.  iii.  §  3.  199 
David's  psalms  reveal  the  ground-tone  and  key-notes  of 
Nathan's  prophecies. 

t  e.  With  adjs.  and  pples.  =  '  to  the  bottom ', 
hence  'completely,  thoroughly,  extremely',  as 
ground-filled,  -hot,  -laden,  -stalwart.  (Cf.  G.  grund- 
falsch,  etc.)  Obs. 

(1205  LAY.  1088  J>a  scipen  weoren  igrej>ede,  mid  gode 
gnmd  fulled,  laid.  1106  Feower  scipen  greate  (>e  weren 
grund  ladene.  Ibid.  5692  Ofte  heo  fetten  grund-hat  Ued 
ghden  heom  an  heore  hsefd.  c  1300  Havelok  1025  pe  ston 
was  mikel,  and  ek  greth,  . .  Grund  stalwrthe  man  he  sholde 
be,  pat  mouthe  liften  it  to  his  kne. 

18.  Special   combs. :    ground-air   (see   quot.) ; 
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ground-angling,  fishing  witii  a  weighted  line  w  itii- 
out  a  float,  bottom-fishing  (L)ict.  A'ust.  1704  ; 
similarly  ground  angler ;  ground-bailiff,  a  superin- 
tendent or  inspector  of  mines  (Simmonds  Diet. 
Trade,  1858) ;  ground-baas  Alus.,  a  bass-passage 
of  four  or  eight  bars  in  length,  constantly  repeated 
with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony  (Stainer  & 
Barrett,  1876);  ground-beam, '  the  sill  of  a  frame ' 
(Cent.  Diet.) ;  ground-bridge  U.  S.  (see  quot.) ; 
ground-bundle  Anat.,  one  of  the  bundles  of  nerve- 
fibres  lying  on  either  side  of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  spinal  cord  ;  ground-cable,  that  portion  of  a 
mooring-cable  which  is  intended  to  lie  on  the  sea- 
bottom  ;  ground-chamber,  a  chamber  on  the 
ground-floor ;  ground-colour,  (a)  a  first  coating 
of  paint  (.cf.  6  b) ;  (A)  the  prevailing  colour  of 
any  object,  diversified  with  markings  of  other 
colours;  ground-crab,  a  kind  of  hoisting- 
apparatus  used  in  mining  (see  quot.)  ;  t  ground- 
drawer,  -drove,  (see  quots.) ;  tg'ound-ebb, 
low  water  ;  also  as  adj.,  at  low  water  ;  ground-end 
Mining  (see  quot.)  ;  ground-fast  a.,  firmly  fixed 
in  the  ground;  f  also  as  si.,  that  which  holds  a 
thing  firm  ;  ground-fielding,  fielding  or  stopping 
a  cricket-ball  near  the  ground  ;  ground-fish,  a  fish 
which  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  ground- 
fishery,  -fishing,  fishing  with  the  bait  at  or  near 
the  bottom  of  the  water ;  ground-flat  =  GBOUND- 
FLOOR  ;  ground-game,  game  which  lives  on  the 
ground,  as  hares  and  rabbits ;  ground-grue  dial.  — 
GKOUND-ICE  ;  f  ground-hold,  the  anchors  of  a 
vessel ;  f  ground-hop,  a  leap  from  the  ground,  in 
quot._/jf.;  ground-itch  (seequot.);  ground-joint, 
the  joining  of  one  stone  or  course  in  masonry  with 
the  ground  or  course  immediately  below  ;  ground- 
joist,  a  joist  supporting  the  ground- floor  of  a 
building  (Diet.  Archil.  1851) ;  ground-landlord, 
the  owner  of  land  which  is  leased  for  building  on  ; 
ground-layer,  t  (a)  one  who  lays  a  foundation  ; 
(i)  in  Pottery,  etc.,  the  workman  who  lays  the 
'  ground '  (sense  6  b) ;  similarly  ground-laying 
vbl.  sb. ;  ground-mail  Sc.,  payment  for  burying- 
ground ;  ground-mass,  the  compact  basal  part 
of  an  igneous  rock,  in  which  the  distinctive  crystals 
are  imbedded ;  f  ground-measure,  ?  a  dance  set 
to  a  '  ground '  or  ground-bass ;  ground-moraine, 
subglacial  till,  boulder-clay ;  also  attrib. ;  ground- 
net,  a  trawl  or  drag-net  (Cent.  Diet.);  ground- 
niche,  a  niche  having  its  base  on  a  level  with 
the  floor  or  ground  (Chambers  Cycl.  1741,  s.v. 
Niche") ;  ground-note  Aitis.  (see  quot.  1877) ;  also 
J'ff-  >  ground-officer,  one  who  has  charge  of  the 
grounds  and  lands  of  an  estate ;  t  ground-pillar, 
a  supporting  pillar ;  f  ground-pin,  a  main  pin  or 
beam  in  any  structure ;  so  t  ground-pinning, 
underpinning ;  ground-plane,  the  horizontal  plane 
of  projection  in  perspective  drawing ;  f  ground- 
planked  a.,  1  having  beds  on  the  floor  ;  ground- 
plumbing  (see quot.);  ground-provisions,  root- 
crops  suitable  for  food,  as  yams,  potatoes,  etc. ; 
ground-room,  a  room  on  the  ground-floor ; 
ground-rope,  a  rope  by  which  the  lower  edge 
of  a  trawl  is  kept  on  the  ground ;  ground-row, 
a  row  of  gas-jets  on  the  floor  of  a  theatre- 
stage  ;  f  ground-salt,  a  movement  in  the  manege 
(see  quot.) ;  ground-seine,  a  form  of  seine  or 
drag-net;  ground-sluice  sb.,  Mining  (see  quot. 
1869) ;  ground-sluice  v.,  to  wash  down  earth 
byrneansofastreamofwater ;  fground-smootha., 
level  with  the  ground ;  t  ground-sope  ( — Du.  grond- 
sop\  dregs,  sediment  (quots.  ^725  and  14..  are 
obscure,  perh.  mistranslations  ;  Palsgrave's  render- 
ing may  be  an  error)  ;  t  ground-stand,  a  stand  irg 
place  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  ;  t  ground-statheliug, 
-stathelness,  foundations  ;  ground  -  story 
GROUND  -  PLOOB  ;  ground  -  strake  =  GARBOAKD- 
BTBAKB  (Smyth  Sailors  \Vord-bk.  1867) ;  ground- 
substance  Phys.,  the  homogeneous  matrix  in 
which  the  stmctural  elemenls  of  a  tissue  are  em- 
bedded ;  ground-sweat  slang,  the  grave  ;  to  take 
a  ground- sweat,  to  lie  in  the  grave;  ground-sype 
(see  qnot.);  ground-table  Arch.,  the  plinth  or 
projecting  course  resting  on  the  foundation  of  a 
wall ;  an  earth-table ;  ground-tier,  (a)  the  lowest 
tier  of  goods  in  a  vessel's  hold  ;  Young  Naut. 
Diet.  1846);  (6)  the  lowest  range  of  boxes  in  a 
theatre  ;  ground-timbers,  the  main  timbers  laid 
on  the  keel  of  a  ship,  floor-timbers;  ground- 
tissue  Bot.,  the  mass  of  cells  separating  the 
vascular  bundles  from  each  other  nnd  from  the 
epidermis  ;  f  ground-toiled  a.,  field-working  ; 
ground-torpedo,  a  torpedo  fixed  to  the  ground 
or  bottom  of  the  sea  :  ground -tow  'see  quot.  1794 
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and  cf.  3  b  above) ;  f  ground-wart,. a  small  emi- 
nence resembling  a  wart ;  ground-water,  -ways 
(see  quots.) ;  f  ground-wind,  a  wind  blowing  at 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  opposed  to  rack-wind ; 
ground- wive  l^elegraphy  (see  quot. ) ;  ground- 
worm,  an  earth-worm.  Also  GROUND- ANNUAL, 
GROUND-BAIT,  GROUND-LINE,  GROUND-MAN,  etc. 

1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lfx.,  *Gronnd  air,  the  air  contained  in 
the  soil.  This  contains  a  large  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
due  to  the  disintegration  of  organic  substances.  1848 
Chambers  Inform.  People  I.  683/2  Remarkably  fine  gut 
ought  to  be  used  by  all  Aground  anglers.  1699  WANLEY  in 
Lett,  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  274  'Tis  very  like  such  a  com- 
mon Aground- Bass  as  this.  1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer., 
^Ground  Bridge,  the  well-known  corduroy  road  of  the 
South,  laid  on  the  bed  of  a  creek  or  other  body  of  water, 
to  render  it  fordable.  1893  H.  MORRIS  Treat,  Anat.  781 
The  anterior  *ground  bundle  appears  to  be  continuous  with 
the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle . .  The  lateral  ground  bundle 
is  a  mixed  tract.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  129  Our 
*ground  cables  for  the  sloop  could  not  yet  be  got  ready. 
1638811* T.  HERBERT 7>w.(ed. 2)  169  The  *ground  chambers 
were  large.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  I.  223  The 
first  floor,  as  usual,  overhangs  the  ground-chamber.  1614 
T.  JACKSON  Creed  \\.  286  This  conceit,  .serues  as  a  *ground 
colour  for  disposing  mens  soules  to  take  the  sable  dye  of 
Hell.  1658^9  Burton's  Diary  (iBaty  III.  558 Do.  .asZeuxis 
did,  who  painted  for  eternity;  which  you  can  never  do,  un- 
less your  ground-colours  be  well  laid.  1849  S6.  Nat.  Hisi., 
Mammalia  III.  147  In  adult  specimens  the  ground-colour 
of  the  back  is  yellowish- white,  with  markings  varying  from 
dark  gray  to  dusky  black.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V. 
vin.  iv.  192  The  ground-colours  then  to  be  laid  firmly.  . .  On 
this  first  colour,  the  second  colours.  1851  GREENWELL  Coal- 
trade  Terms  Northiimbld.  $  Durk.  ij  *Ground  crabs  are 
used  in  sinking,  for  lowering  the  sinking  set  of  pumps  as 
the  pit  is  deepened.  1597  A.  M,  tr.  Gitillemeau's  Fr. 
Chintrg.  7  b/i  If  the  bullet  sticke  faste  in  anye  bone,  we 
drawe  him  forth  with  that  instrument  which  we  call  Extractor 
or  *Grownde-drawer.  Ibid.  13  b/2  This  Grounde-d rawer  is 
verye  acute  on  his  end,  becaus  the  bullet  might  sticke  fast 
therone.  1819  REES  Cycl.,  *Grovnd  drove,  in  a  Mine,  is 
said  of  such  parts  as  have  been  worked,  or  excavated  for  the 
ore  or  minerals,  a  1430  HOCCLEVE  DC  Reg.  Princ.  669  God 
. .  whan  bat  his  lust  was,  withdrew  ^e  flood  Of  welbe,  &  at 
*grounde  ebbe  sette  he  me.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy 
Soc.)  50  The  floode  was  passed  and  sodainly  of  newe  A  lowe 
ground  ebbe  was  fast  by  the  strand,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
(Surtees)  6680  It  may  no^t  full  wele  be  sene  Bot  when  the  se 
grounde  eb  bene.  1819  REES  Cycl.,  *Groitnd-end,  of  a  Mine, 
signifies  the  forefield  or  foremost  place  of  working,  in  the 
whole  or  footground.  ci68o  HICKKKINGILL //*>/.  Whiggism 
Wks.  (1716)  I.  25  He  is  *ground-fast  and  safe,  that  keeps 
to  this  certain  Principle  of  Truth.  1720  D.  CAMPBELL  in 
De  Foe  Life  Ep.  Ded.  (1840)  15  In  Yorkshire  they  kneel 
on  a  ground-fast  stone,  and  say,  All  hail  to  the  moon 
[etc.].  1658  HOOLE  Comenius1  Vis.  World  (1672)  173  The 
Nave  is  the  ground-fast  {L,  basis\  of  the  Wheel.  1891 
ATKINSON  Last  Giant  Killers  215  Earth  and  sods  and  ground- 
fast  rocks.  1884  I.  BLIGH  in  Lilly-white  Cricket  Ann.  5 
Our  *ground  fielding  was  both  brilliant  and  effective.  1856 
WOODWARD  Mollnsca  \\\.  426  Immense  quantities  of  Crustacea 
and  shell-fish  are  taken  with  the  trawl,  as  well  as  Aground- 
fish.  1883  E.  P.  RAMSAY  Food  Fishes  N.  S.  Wales  13  The 
Flathead  is  a  ground-fish,  but  is  found  on  a  sandy  bottom 
only.  1856  WOODWARD  Mollusca  in.  427  In  North  Britain 
an  extensive  *ground-fishery  is  conducted  by  means  of  long 
lines,  often  a  mile  in  length.  1833  J.  RENNIE  A iph.  Angling 
64  It  requires  a  finer  top  for  fly-fishing  than  for  trolling  or 
*  ground -fish  ing.  1865  Daily  Tel.  8  July,  In  the  consult- 
ing-room on  the  *ground-flat.  1871  Spectator  5  Oct.  1262 
To  give  the  occupant  a  right  to  kill  Aground-game  (i.  e.( 
hares  and  rabbits).  1895  Law  Times  13  July  255  The 
Ground  Game  Act,  1880.  1835  FARQUHARSON  in  Phil. 
Tram.  CXXV.  330  (At  Alford]  they  call  it  *ground-gru ; 
gru  being  the  term  by  which  they  designate  snow  saturated 
with,  or  swimming  in  water.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  iv.  i 
Like  as  a  ship  with  dreadfull  storme  long  tost,  Having  spent 
all  hermastes  and  her  *ground-hold.  1602  CHHEM  Cornwall 
37  a,  Nay  thei  [farms]  are  taken  mostly  at  a  'ground-hop, 
before  they  fall,  for  feare  of  comming  too  late.  18*3 
THACKER  Mtf.  Jrnl.  177  Men  infected  with  the  *ground 
itch  generated  by  laying  on  the  ground.  1793  SMEATON 
Edystone  L.  §  149  The  "ground  joint  of  the  work  with  the 
rock.  Ibid.  §  199  The  ground  joint,  or  under-bed  of  each 
stone.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  u.  (1840)  46  If  they  were 
Aground -landlords,  he  hoped  if  they  built  tenements  on  the 
land  . .  they  would  . .  grant  them  a  long  lease.  1848  MILL 
Pol.  Econ.  v.  iii.  §  6  (1876)  502  A  tax  on  ground-rent,  one 
would  suppose,  must  fall  on  the  ground -landlord.  1603 
JAS.  I  Sp.  Parlt.  (1604)  B,  Hee  was  also  the  first  Aground- 
layer  of  the  other  Peace.  1898  Daily  News  8  June  2/5 
Employed  as  a  ground-layer  at  Stoke.  1884  C.  T.  DAVIS 
Mannf.  Bricks  etc.  89  In  fine  enamelling,  *ground-laying 
is  the  first  process.  1818  SCOTT  fir.  Lamm,  xvi,  '  Reason- 
able charges?1  said  the  sexton;  *ou,  there's  *grund-mail 
— and  bell-siller  . .  and  the  kist  *.  1879  RUTLEV  Study 
Rocks  x.  168  In  many  cases  felsite,  or  the  *groundmass 
of  porphyries,  consists  of  a  microscopically  fine-grained 
aggregate.  1621  B.  JONSON  Masque  Augurs  A  4,  Very 
sufficient  Beares  as  any  . .  and  can  dance  . .  and  play  their 
owne  tunes  . .  the  Beareward  offers  to  play  them  with 
any  Citie- Dancers,  christned,  for  a  ^ground  measure.  1863 
A.  C.  RAMSAY  Phys.  Geog.  xxiv.  (1878)  395  *Ground- 
moraine  matter,  the  moraine profonde  of  Swiss  and  French 
authors.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  I  si.  Life  ix.  169  The  ground- 
moraine,  consisting  of  mud  and  imbedded  stones.  1877 
STAINF.R  Harmony  vii.  §  77  The  note  on  which  a  common 
chord  is  built,  .is  called  by  some  the  Fundamental  Bass,  by 
others  the  Root  or  *Grpund-note.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev. 
CXX  VI.  305  Seriousness  is . .  the  ground-note  of  his  tempera- 
ment. 1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  vii,  Their  asses  were  poinded 
by  the 'ground-officer  when  left  in  the  plantations.  £1475 
Pict,  l^oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  779/15  f/ec  t'ttsys,  the  'grownd- 
pelyr.  163*  VICARS  jEneid  n,  44  We.  .hack  in  twain  The 
joyn'd  crosse  beams,  and  rais'd  the  "ground-pins  main.  1x633 
AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  284  The  ground-Pins  of  this  Cottage 
begin  to  faile.  1507-8111  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  \\W6)  1. 
4isCronall  laboranti  circa  facturam muri  superioriscoqnine, 
VOL.  IV. 
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et  *grawnde-pynnyng,  et  chva  tegulacionem  coquine.  1762 
FORSTER  in  PhiL  Trans.  LII.  476  The  ground-pinning  of 
some  houses,  which  had  been  burnt  down.  1833  HERSCHEL 
Astron.  via.  271  The  ecliptic  is  the  plane  to  which  an  in- 
habitant of  the  earth  most  naturally  refers  the  rest  of  the 
solar  system,  as  a  sort  of  *ground-plane.  1871  J.  R.  DICKSEE 
Perspective  32  Ground  plane,  the  plane  on  which  objects  to 
be  represented  stand.  163*  LITHCOW  Trav.  vin.  360, 1  stayed 
in  a  Spaniards  house  . .  who  kept  a  roguish  Taverne,  and  a 
"ground  planked  Hospitality.  1704  Diet.  Rust.,  *Ground- 
plumbing,  is  to  find  out  the  depth  of  Water  in  fishing. 
1827  O.  W.  ROBERTS  Central  Amer.  108  The  raising  of 
stock,  and  cultivation  of  *ground  provisions.  i66a  J.  DA  VIES 
tr.  Ofearitts'  K<y.  Ambass,  294  The  'ground-rooms  of  the 
House.  1798  EDOCWDRTH  Pract.  Ednc.  ^1822)  I.  342  Locked 
up  in  a  ground-room.  1874  HOLDSWORTH  Deep-sea  Fishing 
\.  58  The  curved  lower  margin  of  the  mouth  of  the  trawl  is 
fastened  to  and  protected  by  the  '  *ground  rope '.  This.. 
answers  the  useful  purpose  of  keeping  the  edge  of  the  net 
on  the  ground.  1881  Daily  News  28  Dec.  2/1  The  light 
distributed  about  the  stage  from  concealed  *  battens'  and 
'  "ground  rows'.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Huso.  i.  ii.  (1668) 
23  To  pass  them  about  in  *ground-salts,  as  by  taking  up  his 
fore-Legs  from  the  ground  both  together,  and  bringing  his 
hinder  Feet  into  their  place.  1874  HOLDSWORTH  Deep-sea 
Fishing  iv.  157  Scans  may  be  divided  inio  three  classes, 
namely,  the  scan  proper,,  .the '  tuck-scan  ',  and  the  '  *ground 
or  foot-sean'.  1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Gold/.  Victoria  612 
*Gronnd'Slnicet  a  channel  cut  in  the  bottom  or  bed-rock, 
into  which  the  earth  is  conveyed  by  a  stream  of  water. 
1879  ATCHERLEY  Boerland  138  Our  host  took  us  to  his 
workings,  where  he  was  *ground-slu icing,  c  15*0  BARCLAY 
Sallnst  s  Jngnrth  71  a,  Whan  Marius  came  to  any  such 
towne  . .  he  set  fyre  in  them  and  brent  them  *grounde 
smothe.  ^725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  C  186  Cartilago, 
"grundsopa.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  216/1  Growndesope  of 
any  lycoure .  .fex,  sedimen.  14 . .  Nominate  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
717/36  Hoc  snbert  intima  pars  cortids.  Hoc  abdomen, 
grundsope.  1530  PALSGR.  228/1  Grounde  soppe  in  lycoure, 
payn  trempe.  1659  Latiy  Alimony  i.  iv,  AH  our  Galleries 
and  "Ground-stands  are  long  ago  furnished,  a  1300  E.  E. 
Psalter  cxxxyi.  7  Vnto  be  'grond-stal>elnes  [v.r.  groun- 
staj>elinge]  in  it.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadocs  (1675)  103  You 
shall  feel  that  heat  above  ..  in  the  *ground  stories  below, 
though  your  sieling  be  a  foot  thick.  18*3  P.  NICHOLSON 
Pract.  Build.  307  Brick  walls  in  the  basement  and  ground- 
stories  of  buildings.  1882  Quoins  Elem.  Anat.  (ed.  9)  II. 
58  The  *  ground-substance,  matrix  or  intercellular  substance 
of  the  connective  tissue,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
*Grownd-Sweat,a.  Grave.  1834  F.  MtMOtw  Father  Front's 
Rent.  (1836)  II.  117  We  waked  him  in  clover,  And  sent 
him  to  take  a  ground-sweat.  1839  STONEHOUSE  Axholmc 
25  The  water.. is  not  spring  water,  but  merely  what  is 
termed  a  "ground  sype,  i.e.  water  filtering  through  from 
the  surface.  1640  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (18861  I. 
97  Plinth  and  *Ground-table  for  y°  South  Range.  1627 
CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  2  Before  you  vse  any 
nlankes,  they  lay  the  Rungs,  called  floore  timbers,  or 
'ground  timbers,  thwart  the  keele.  1793  SMFATON  Edy- 
stone L.  §  85  The  interior  ground  timbers.  1881  HAMERSLV 
Naval  Eftcycl.,  Ground-timber,  In  making  up  the  frame 
of  a  wooden  ship,  the  timbers  of  the  lower  course  are 
called  ground-timbers.  1882  VINES  Sachs1  Bot.  482  A  loose 
spongy  parenchyma  . .  sharply  defined  from  the  firm  com- 
pact ^ground-tissue.  1895  J.  R.  GREEN  Man.  Bot.  I.  329 
A  mass  of  cells  which  constitutes  the  ground  or  funda- 
mental tissue.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vin.  359  Arabs,  who 
falling  downe  from  the  Mountaines  . .  upon  the  *ground 
toyled  Moores  [etc.].  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXV1I.  389 
The  *ground- torpedo  is  fired  by  a  wire  connected  with  a 
battery  from  the  shore.  1669],  Cox  in  St.  Papers,  Dom.  574 
The  *ground  tow  sold  to  Mr.  Gould  is  not  fetched  away. 
1794  Rigging  <$•  Seamanship  54  Groitnd~tow,  the  loose  hemp 
that  comes  from  the  sides  of  the  hatchellers  and  spinners. 
1568  C.  WATSON  Polyb.  68  This  hill  is  straitly  incompassed 
with  stepe  rocks,  hauing  a  plain  on  y«  very  tippe . .  in  y"  midst 
there  is  a  *ground  wart,  which  serueth  for  y*  watch-house. 
1890  Nature  27  Nov.  94  Mr.  Latham  defines  '  *ground 
water'  as  all  water  found  in  the  surface  soil  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  except  such  as  may  be  in  combination  with  the 
materials  forming  the  crust  of  the  earth.  1711  W.  SUTHER- 
LAND Shipbuilder's  Assist,  ite*  Ground-ways',  large  Pieces 
of  Timber  lying  a-thwart  the  Bottom  of  a  Dock,  or  Launch, 
to  make  the  Foundation  firm  and  substantial.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor  s  Word-bk,,  Ground  ways,  the  large  blocks  and  thick 
planks  which  support  the  cradle  on  which  a  ship  is  launched. 
Also,  the  foundation  whereon  a  vessel  is  built.  1620  T. 
SCOTT  God  fy  King  (1633)  16  It  is  for  me  to  observe  the 
"ground-winde,  not  the  rack-winde.  1621  S.  WARD  Jethro's 
Just.  Peace  (1627),  It  is  the  ground-wind,  not  the  rack- 
winde,  that  driues  mils  and  ships.  1893  SLOANE  Stand. 
Electrical  Diet.,  *Ground-u>ire,  a  metaphorical  term  ap- 
plied to  the  earth  when  used  as  a  return  circuit.  1599  A.  M, 
Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  158/2  For  the  Dropsye.  Take 
*  grounde  wormes,  choppe . .  them  smalle[etc.J.  iSjoCARi.VLE 
Misc.  (1857)  II.  147  Fools  that  we  are!  To  dig  and  bore 
like  ground-worms.  1844  EMERSON  Lect.  Neiv  En$.  Ref. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  259  Ground-worms,  slugs,  and  mosquitos. 

b.  In  names  of  animals  (denoting  generally,  in 
regard  to  birds,  those  of  terrestrial  habits;  in 
regard  to  other  animals,  those  that  burrow,  or 
lie  in  holes  or  on  the  ground) ;  as  ground-bear, 
the  common  brown  bear,  Ursits  arctos  (Cassell, 
1884);  ground-beetle,  a  general  name  for  all 
beetles  of  the  family  Carabidx  ;  ground-cuckoo, 
a  member  of  one  of  the  four  genera  of  Ntotnor- 
phinnff  a  subfamily  of  the  Cuculidm ;  ground- 
dove,  a  dove  or  pigeon  of  terrestrial  habits,  esp. 
of  the  genera  Chamxpclia  and  Geofelia  (cf.  ground- 
pigeoii} ;  ground-finch,  (a)  a  bird  of  Swainson's 
sub-family  FringilHn&  or  true  finches ;  (£)  an 
American  finch  of  the  genus  Pipilo  (Cent.  Diet.} ; 
ground-gudgeon,  the  loach  ;  ground-hornbill, 
the  African  genus  Bu&rVHS  (or  Bncorax}  of  horn- 
bills  ;  ground-hornet,  a  hornet  that  has  its  nest 
on  the  ground  ;  ground  lackey,  -lark,  -liaard, 
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-mite  (see  quots/;  grouud-parrakeet,  any  bird 
of  the  genera  Geopsittacus  and  Pezoporus\  ground- 
parrot,  (a)  «  prec.  ;  (£)  theKakapo  of  New  Zealand 
(Strfagop*  habroptilus)  ;  ground-pearl,  -pig  (see 
quots.)  ;  ground-pigeon,  a  pigeon  which  passes 
most  of  its  time  on  the  ground  ;  esp.  one  of  the 
family  Gouridse  ;  also  =  ground-dove  ;  ground- 
puppy  =  HELLBENDER;  ground-rat  (see  ground- 
pig)'*  ground-robin  =  CHEKWINK  (1896  Newton 
Diet.  Birds  982)  ;  ground  •  roller  (see  quot.  and 
ROLLER)  ;  ground-scratcher,  a  name  for  the 
Rasores  or  gallinaceous  birds  ;  ground-seal,  a 
large  species  of  seal;  ground-shark,  any  species 
of  shark  that  rarely  comes  to  the  surface,  esp.  the 
spinous  shark  (Echinorrhinus  spinosus]  ;  ground- 
sloth,  one  of  an  extinct  group  of  New  World 
herbivorous  mammals  of  the  group  Edentata,  inter- 
mediate between  the  existing  aloths  and  ant-eaters  ; 
ground-snake  (see  quots.)  ;  ground  -  sparrow 
U.  S.t  one  of  several  sparrows  of  terrestrial  habits, 
e.g.  the  grass-finch  and  savannah-  sparrow  (Cent. 
Diet.)  ;  ground-spearing,  a  fish  (  Trackino- 
cephalus  myops}  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
Western  Atlantic  (1896  Jordan  &  Everman  Fishes 
Amer.  296);  ground  -spider,  any  kind  of  spider 
that  barrows  or  lives  understones;  ground  -thrush, 
(a)  a  thrush  of  the  genus  Geocichla  ;  (6)  a  bird  of 
the  Australian  genus  Cindosoma  ;  (c)  the  pitta  or 
ant-thrush  ;  ground-tit,  a  small  Californian  bird 
(Chamsea  fasciala)^  allied  to  the  wrens  and  tit- 
mice ;  ground-  wasp,  a  wasp  that  has  its  nest  on 
the  ground  ;  ground-wren,  (a)  the  willow  wren, 
Sylvia  trochilus  ;  (b)  =  ground-tit.  Also  GROUND- 
BIRD,  GROUND-HOG,  GBOUND-SQUIKBEL. 

i&&RitralCycl.  II.  $•$1'*  Ground  beetle,  a  coleopterous  in- 
sect, whose  larva  is  found  in  corn-fields.  1883  CasselCs  Nat. 
Hist.  IV.  134  The  Malays  .  .  capture  ..  *Ground  Cuckoos. 
1895  LYDEKKER  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  ii  The  four  genera  of 
ground-cuckoos,  all  of  which  are  terrestrial  birds  with  power- 
ful feet  for  running.  179*  MAR.  RIODELL  I'oy.  Madeira  60 
Five  kinds  of  doves  are  natives  of  Antigua,  of  which  the 
ramier  and  the  "ground  dove  are  the  most  beautiful.  1885 
Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  247  The  ground-doves,  little  creatures 
which  pass  their  time  on  the  ground  almost  exclusively.  1837 
W.  SWAINSON  Birds  II.  122  The  Frin^illinse  may  correctly 
be  termed  *ground  finches;  since,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
they  are  all  birds  which  habitually  walk  or  hop  in  such  situa- 
tions. 1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk,,  *Ground-gudgeon,  a 
little  fish,  the  Cobitis  barbahda.  1880-4  F.  DAY  Fishes 
Gl.  Brit.  *  Irel.  II.  204  The  loach,  .ground-bait  or  ground- 
gudgeon,  Northumberland.  1883  Casselts  Nat.  Hist.  III. 
355  The  *Ground  Hornbills  (Bncorax).  These  are  an  African 
form,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  kinds.  1888  INGLTS 
Tent  Life  Tigerland  68,  I  have  known  an  elephant  to  bolt 
.  .  through  the  attacks  of  wasps  or  *ground  hornets.  1869 
E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  (1874)  42  The  *Ground  Lackey 
{Botnbyx  castrensis)  .  .  Very  abundant  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

1848  Zoologist  VI.  2290  The  tree  pipit  is  the  '  "ground  lark  '. 

1849  Ibid.  VII.  2354  The  bunting  is  the  'ground  lark'. 
179*  MAR.  RIDDELL  Voy.  Madeira  65  The  *ground  lizard 
is  commonly  of  the  colour  of  the  earth  on  which  it  creeps. 


1885  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  Ill,  432  Atneiva  dorsalis,  the 
ground  lizard,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  lizards  in  Jamaica. 
1847  CARPENTER  Zool.  §  840  The  Trombiidse,  or  'Ground- 
Mites,  are  distinguished  by  having  the  palpi  converted  into 
raptorial  organs.  1865  GOULD  Birds  Austral.  II.  87  The 
*Ground-Parrakeet  is  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  southern 
portions  of  Australia,  including  Tasmania.  1885  Stand. 
Nat.  Hist.  IV.  356  The  crested  ground-parakeet  (Calli- 
psittacvs  n0v£e-hollandix\  1794  G,  SHAW  Zool.  New  Hol- 
land 10  Psittacns  terrestris.  The  ^Ground  Parrot.  18*7 
VIGORS  &  HORSFIELU  in  Trans.  Linn.Soc.  ^.V.^jZ  Psittacns 
pnlchelhts.  .  .  The  settlers  call  it  Ground  Parrot.  1885 
Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  351  The  single  genus  Geopsittacus 
..is  the  ground-parrot  of  Southern  and  Western  Australia. 
1895  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  Apr.  776  The  Kakapo  of  New 
Zealand  .  .  also  known  as  the  '  owl  parrot  '  or  '  ground 
parrot'.  1884  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  218  Another  [bug]  is 
the  curious  '^Ground  Pearl'  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  It 
lives  beneath  the  soil  in  crevices  frequented  by  ants,  and 
acquires  a  shell-like  calcareous  scaly  covering.  1883  Cos- 
sflfs  Nat.  Hist.  III.  133  In  Sierra  Leone  it  [Aulacodvs 
Swinderianns]  is  known  as  the  Ground  Rat,  or  *Ground 
Pig.  1885  Challenger  Rep.  I.  u.  535  A  little  *Giound 
Pigeon  (Geopelia),  not  much  bigger  than  a  sparrow.  1885 
Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  242  The  Gouridsi  comprises  the  great 
ground-pigeons  .  .  They  are  natives  of  the  Papuan  Archi- 
pelago. 1863  *Ground  Puppy  [see  HELLBENDER].  1883 
Casselfs  Nat.  Hist.  III.  364  In  Madagascar  ..  there  are 
found  the  *Ground  Rollers  (Atelomis),  extraordinary  birds 
which  live  entirely  on  the  ground,  and  only  come  out  at 
dusk.  1840  BLVTH  Cuvier's  Aniiu.  Kingd.  (1849^  251 
Rasores  (*ground-scratchers)  —  the  Poultry.  1868  R.  BROWN 
in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  427  The  Grey  Seal,  .  .  possibly  this 
species  may  be  confounded  with  the  (  *Ground-Seal  '.  1880 
Standard™  May  3  The  'ground  seal',  the  largest  of  all 
the  species.  1833  MARBYAT  P.  Simple  (1863)  217  There  are 
several  kinds  ofsharks,  but  the  most  dangerous  are  th« 
great  white  shark  and  the  *ground  shark.  1885  Stand. 
Nat.  Hist.  III.  76  The  sleeper  shark  Sotrtftiosus  micro- 
cepkala  ..  By  the  fishermen  it  is  known  as  ground-shark 
or  gurry-shark.  1860  OWEN  (title),  Memoir  on  the  Mega- 
therium, or  Giant  'Ground-Sloth  of  America.  1896  B.  M. 
Guide  Fossil  Mammals  69  The  entire  skeleton  of  the  great 
extinct  '  Ground  Sloth*.  1885  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  362 
The  genus  Carphopnis  is  very  generally  distributed  ;  in  the 
United  States,  the  species  atncena,  .  .as  the  thunder,  *ground, 
or  worm-snake,  is  most  familiar.  Ibid.  363  The  Coronella 
imstralis,  or  the  Australian  ground-snake.  1880  '  SILVER  & 
Co.'  S.  Africa  (ed.  3}  179  One  of  the  great  "ground  spiders 
in  the  Karroo  districts  .  .  has  a  body  2$  inches  long.  1869 
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GOCLD  Binlt  Austral.  Suppl.  63  Cinclosoma  casltuuo- 
tliorax,  . .  this  richly  coloured  and  very  distinct  species  of 
•Ground  Thrush.  1881  Brit. .'/»/.  Catal.  Birds  V.  147  The 
genus  Geocichla  comprises  a  well-defined  group  of  forty 
Thrushes,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  Ground-Thrushes. 
,885  Stand.  .Vat.  Hist.  IV.  4,67  The  pittas  or  ground- 
thrushes,  are  a  group  of  insectivorous  birds  which  inhabit 
the  forests  of  the  eastern  tropics.  Ibid.  506  The  so-called 
•ground-tit,  or  perhaps  better  wren-tit  (Ckamxa  fasciata) 
has  very  little  in  common  with  the  true  tits.  1880  -\  m 
Virginians  I.  98  There  is  a  small  'ground-wasp,  like  the 
English  wasp  in  shape  and  colour ;  and  a  very  large  ground- 
wasp  whose  sting  is  very  vicious.  1839  MACGILUVRAV 
Bnt.  Birds  II.  371  Willow  Wren.  'Ground  Wren. 

c.  In  names  of  plants,  generally  denoting  plants 
dwarfish  in  height  and  sometimes  those  of  a  trail- 
ing   habit;    ground-archil,    Lecanora    pare/la, 
a  species  of  lichen  used  in  dyeing  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1886);    ground-berry,   (a)    [f.S.   =  CHECKEB- 
BEBRT   (Cent.  Diet.);    (b)  Austral,  (see  qaot.); 
gronnd-birch,  ?  the  dwarf  birch  (see  BIBCH  I  b) ; 
ground-box,    Buxits    semptrvirens,    the    small 
variety  used    for   edgings;    ground-cedar  (see 
qaot) ;  ground-cherry,  (a)   the  Dwarf  Cherry, 
Cfrasus  Chamxccrasus ;   (b)  an  American   plant 
of  the  genus  Physalis;    f  ground-chestnut  (see 
quot.) ;    ground-oistus,    Rhododendron   Chamx- 
cishts  (Paxton  Bot.Dict.  1840) ;  ground-cypress, 
Santolina     Chamscyparissus    (ibid.) ;    ground- 
elder,  a   name   for  Sambucus  Ebulus,  Angelica 
silvestris,  AZgopodium  Podagraria  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land Planl-n.   1879),  and  Mercurialis  perennis 
(Paxton);  ground-eneU(seequot.i879);  ground- 
fir  =  GBODND-PINE  (Cent.  Diet.);  ground-flax,  the 
genus  Camelina   (Paxton) ;     t  ground  -  furze  = 
CAMMOCK;   t  ground-hale   fad.   G.  grundheil], 
Veronica     offuinalis ;     ground  -  hemlock,     an 
American  variety  of  the  common  yew,  Taxiis  toc- 
cata; ground-holly  =  CHECKER-BERRY  (Syd.  Stc. 
Lex.) ;  ground-jasmine,  Passerina  Stelleri  (Treas. 
Bat.  1866) ;  ground-laurel,  the  Trailing  Arbutus 
(Epigsea  repens)  of  North   America;   t  ground- 
myrtle,    Butcher's    Broom   (Kuscus   aculealus) ; 
ground-needle,  Erodium  moschatum  ;  ground- 
oak,  (a)  an  oak-sapling ;  (6)  a  species  of  dwarf-oak ; 
ground  -  pea  =  GROUND  -  NUT  2  ;  ground-plum, 
-rattan  (see  quots.)  ;  f  ground-saligot,  Tribulus 
terrestris ;   ground-sorrel  (see  quot.) ;  ground- 
thistle,    the    cartoon    (Cynara    Cardunculus) ; 
ground-  willow,  a  dwarf  wil  1  o w ;  al  so  dial.  =  Poly- 
gonum  amphibium  (Britten  &  Holland);  ground- 
yew  =  CBOWBEBRYI.  Also  GROUND-ASH,  GBOUITD- 
IVT,  GRODND-PINE. 

1889  J. H. MAIDEN  UsffulPl.  Australia 8  Astrolema humi- 
fusutn  . .  and  A .  pinifolium  . .  Commonly  called  '  'Ground- 
berry'.  1886  FEN.N  Tkii  Man's  Wife  in  Gd.  Words  61  A 
dozen  bundles  of  clean-looking  'ground-birch  sticks.  1576 
LVTE  Dodoens  vi.  xxxii.  609  The  smal  Boxe  is  called  . .  in 
Latine,  It  tarn  Buxus :  that  is  to  say,  'Ground  Boxe,  or 
DwarfFe  Boxe.  1836  Backw.  Canada  120  A  trailing  plant 
bearing  a  near  resemblance  to  the  cedar,  which . .  has . .  a  claim 
to  the  name  of  'ground  or  creeping  cedar.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  L  448  Certain  dwarfe  Cherries  ..  called  Chamecerasi 
(i.  'ground  cherry-shrubs).  1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer., 
Ground  clurry  (Physalis  i,  ..  sometimes  called  Winter 
Cherry.  1693  C.  DRVDEX  in  Dryden's  jfuzvnatvu.  (1697) 
Notes  185  Trtufflcs,  in  English  call'd  *Ground-Chest-nuts, 
or  Pignuts.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  App.,  'Ground  Enell  is 
Venus  combe.  1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n^  Ground 
Enell,  Scandix  Pecten.  Hal  and  Wr.  print  the  name  incor- 
rectly Ground-evil.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  vi.  x.  669  Cammocke 
or  'ground  Furze  hath  many  small,  lythey,  or  weake  branches. 
Hid.  i.  xvii.  26  Paules  Betony,  Herbe  Fluellyn,  or  Speede- 
weU, 'Ground-hele.  1834  J.  J.  ACDUBON  Ornitkol.  Biogr. 
II.  170  The  'Ground  Hemlock  (Taxus  canadensis\  or  i 
Canadian  Yew.  1848  Rural  Cycl.  II.  532  'Ground- 
jasmine,  an  ornamental,  evergreen,  white-flowered,  Siberian 
undershrub  of  the  wild  olive-tree  family.  It  is  regarded  by 
some  botanists  as  a  Stellera,  and  by  others  as  a  sparrow- 
wort.  1877  BRYANT  271*  Mar.  27  Within  the  woods  Tufts 
of  'ground-laurel,  . .  send  their  sweets  Up  to  the  chilly 
air.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  284  As  for  the  herb  Idaea, 
the  leanes  therof  resemble  those  of  'ground-Myrtle  or 
Butchers  broom,  a  1400  jtorf.  MS.  Gloss,  in  Archxol.  XXX. 
40O*GroundNedle.  Acusmuscuta.  i633joHNSONGVr<w<fc'.f 
Herbal  App.,  Ground  needle,  Geranium  muscatxm  a  1723 
R.  Hood  4.  Little  "John  in  Child  Ballads  (1888)  III.  i 
Then  Robin  Hood  slept  to  a  thicket  of  trees,  And  chose  him 
a  staff  of  'groundoak.  1805  A.  WILSON  in  Poems  4  Lit. 

""•m!?  '  I44  Waving  r<:«k  and  scrubby  ground-oak 
grew  Where  stores  and  taverns  now  arrest  the  view.  1850 
BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  'Ground  Plum(Astragalus  carw- 

SSC^ri  Pf'  ?255i  on  ^  ^  on  ^e  Mississippi 
Kiver    The  fruit  which  is  a  pod,  closely  resembles  a  plum. 

8S3S3SWS*® 

;so  ~s •$  sgj^rgBj  gjys  i  a 

country       ,597    GERARDE    Herbal    table    EnJ    Names 
•Ground*  Saligot,  that   is    Landcaltrops.       1775  CLAYTON 

[in  the  Falkland  Islands]  abounds  in  the'greates^Dlentv'*- 
.  .the  Bower  it  produces  is  exactly  like  the  wild  rose  which 


birch  have  to  struggle  for  existence.  1674  tr.  Scteffer's 
Lafland  14,  The  thin  leaved  heath,  tha?  bears  a  BerTy 
which  some  call  "ground  Ewe. 
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Ground  Jgraund),  v.  Forms  :  3  gruudien,  4 
north,  grund,  4-6  grounde,  growude,  g-0 
gronde,  ( ^  grownd),  5-  ground.  [ME.  f.  GBOUND 
st>. ;  cf.  MDu.,  Du.  grottdcn,  MSw.  grunda.  For 
OE.  gryndan  see  GRIND  V.-] 

f  L  trans.  To  lay  the  foundations  of  (a  house, 
etc.) ;  to  found ;  to  fix  or  establish  firmly.  Obs. 
Chiefly  in  renderings  or  echoes  of  biblical  passages. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalttrviu.  4  pe  mone  and  sternes.  .pat  bou 
grounded  to  be  swa.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28853  Almus.  .es  to 
pe  sawl  als  a  wall  grunded  ful  fast  and  will  noght  fall. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxiii.  2  He abouen  be  seas  grundid 
it.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  86  The  drye  erthe  hys 
handes  hathe  grounded,  c  1460  Tovmeley  Myst.  viii.  oo 
Grel  god,  that  all  thys  Warld  began,  and  growndyd  it  in 
good  degre.  1535  COVERDALE  Luke  vi.  48  That  house,  .was 
grounded  vpon  y«  rocke.  1591  SPENSER  Virg.  Gnat  453 
Th'  Okes  deep  grounded  in  the  earthly  roolde.  16*7  P. 
FLETCHER  Locusts  iv.  ii,  Deep  grounded  on  that  Rocke 
most  firmely  stood. 

fig-  IS5S  EDEN  Dtcades  327  Grounded  vppon  the  founda- 
tion of  truth.  1684  Ctmtempl.  State  Man  I.  iv.  (1699)  45 
How  frail  is  all  the  Glory  of  the  World,  being  Grounded 
upon  so  feeble  a  Foundation. 

2.  To  set  on  a  firm  basis,  to  establish  (an  insti- 
tution, a  principle  of  action,  belief,  science,  con- 
clusion or  argument),  on  some  fact,  circumstance, 
or  authority. 

a.  const,  on  ;  also  in  (now  only  in  passive), 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  1644  (1672)  Moral  vertue 
grounded  vpon  troupe,  c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  332  He 
can  not  grounde  bis  lawe  in  reson.  01415  LVDG.  Temp. 
Glas  1109  Lat  no  dispetre  hindir  be  with  orede,  But  ay  pi 
trust  opon  hir  merci  grovnd.  1539  Act  31  Hen.  yill  c.  4 
Actions  of  det..  grounded  vpon  contractor  specialties.  1581 
NOWELL  &  DAY  in  Confer,  i.  (1584)  D  b,  You  ground  the 
credit  of  S.  James  Epistle . .  vpon  these  Councils.  1639 
WOODALL  Wks.  Pref.  (1653)  5  Galen  saith  ..  all  arts  are 
grounded  upon  experience  and  reason.  1641  MILTON  C/i. 
Govt.  iv.  Wks.  (1851)  in  The  impossibility  of  grounding 
Evangelick  government  in  the  imitation  of  the  Jewish  Priest- 
hood. 1674  tr.  Sckfffer's  Lapland  74  They  must  neces- 
sarily have  had  some  probabilities  whereon  they  grounded 
their  opinion.  1718  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amended  ii.  252 
Nechepsos  . .  invented  Astrology,  grounding  it  upon  the 
aspects  of  the  Planets.  1769  Juiiiut  Lett.  xix.  Postscr.  85 
It  is.,  the  law  of  the  land,  grounded  upon  the  clearest  prin- 
ciples of  reason  and  common  sense.  1789  Durn/ordj  East's 
Reports  III.  467  The  right  of  a  seller  to  his  goods,  where  he 
cannot  receive  payment  for  them,  is  grounded  in  conscience. 
1838  I  niKLwAix  Greece  IL  104  An  oligarchy  which  grounded 
its  political  claims  solely  on  superior  wealth.  1875  HELPS 
Ess.,  Self-Discipline  16  Self-discipline  is  grounded  on  self- 
knowledge.  1884  tr.  Lotzf's  Metaph.  516  The  nature  and 
occurrence  of  these  actions  being  . .  grounded  in  something 
external. 

fb.  simply. 

.71380  WYCUF  Ir'ks.  (1880)  362  J>b  state  or  power  b  pe 
vicar  of  >e  godheede  as  it  may  be  growndid  here.  —  Set 
Wks.  III.  342  Firste  shulde  be  fend  grownde  bat  bis  pope 
is  Petris  viker.  c  1449  [see  GBOUNDABLE].  1538  STARKEY 
England  n.  ui.  198  Wythout  that  ther  ys  no  gud  ordvnance 
can  be  stablyschyd  nor  grondyd.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  'xliL  v, 
Still  my  hope  is  grounded,  That  thy  anger  being  spent,  I  by 
day  thy  love  shall  last.  1*03  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xii. 
(16321  32  Copernicus  halh  so  well  grounded  this  doctrine  . . 
that  [etc.].  1614  Bp.  HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (t66o)  28  We  knew 
not  wherein  to  insist,  nor  where  to  ground  a  complaint 
i6ai  ELSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  15  Yf  he  con- 
fesse,  we  may  ground  our  sentence,  a  16*8  F.  GREVIL 
Alakam  n.  iv.  Poems  (1633)  35  How  should  I  ground  a  feith, 
that  faithlesse  know  Myselfe  to  be  »  1650  T.  B(AYLEY]  Wor- 
cester's Apopk.  55  That  is  it  they  desire,  and  thence  they 
would  ground  their  quarrel,  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man. 
i.  IL  50  But  intellectual  Reason  hath  to  do  with  universals, 
and  for  the  most  part  grounds  and  directs  its  Ratiocination 
by  them.  17*4  A.  COLLINS  Gr.  Ckr.  Relir.  5  The  Apostles 
ground  and  prove  Christianity  from  the  Old  Testament. 

c.  \a.pass.  withadvs.  Of  conjectures,  fears,  etc. : 
To  have  a  (good  or  bad)  foundation. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  ix.  «8  We  afterwards  found  our 
suspicions . .  to  be  well  grounded.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 
i.  L  127  A  fear  of  battery,  or  being  beaten,  though  never  so 
well  grounded,  is  no  duress.  1838  THIBLWALL  Greece  II. 
xvi.  jza  Their  suspicions  and  fears  were  not  ill  grounded. 

to.  To  establish,  settle  (a  person  in  respect  of 
his  position,  beliefs,  etc.).  Const  in,  of.  Also,  in 
pass.,  to  be  advanced  'in  years).  Obs. 

1382  WYCUF  Hob.  \.  12  thou  groundidist  rValg./undatti] 
hym  strong,  that  thou  shuldist  chastise,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
7579  He  jsg":.'  of  degre,  groundit  of  old.  1413  JAS.  1  Kingis 
(Acxxxvui,  Gif  the  hert  be  groundit  ferm  and  stable  In  goddis 
law.  CI4SO  tr.  De  Imitatione  IIL  viii.  75  If  he  be  grounded 
in  very  mekenes  &  fulfilled  wi(>  dyvine  charite.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Isa.  liv.  14  In  rightuousnes  shall  thou  be  grounded. 
aiS4oEARXEs!>'Ai.(i573)326/2  They  themselues  are  grounded 
onely  of  their  owne  sensual!  mynde,  hauyng  no  leamyng, 
nor  reason  for  them.  1614  HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  iv.  205  Appo- 
lonia  a  virgin,  but  somewhat  grounded  in  years.  1657  R. 
LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  5«  Such  a  loss  as  this,  is  able  to 
undo  a  Planter,  that  is  not  very  well  grounded. 

reft.  (-1400  Apol.  Loll.  29  It  is  foly  ani  prest  to  presume 
him  to  haue  euyn  power  wib  ilk  oper,  be  for  bat  he  may 
ground  him  in  be  feip. 

1 4.  a.  rejt.  To  rest  or  rely  upon,  esp.  in  argu- 
ment. Obs. 

1387  TREVBA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  401  Som..fondith  for  to 
grounde  hem  uppon  be  auctorite  of  Quintilianus.  1471 
RIPLEY  Comp.  A  Ick.  Admon.  xii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  192  Uppon 
my  wiylynge  therfore  to  ground  the  be  bold.  1494  FABYAN 
Ckrox.  \T.  clxxvl  174  Antonyus,  whiche  groundeth  hym 
vpon  y  said  VyncenL  a  1533  FRITH  Disput.  Purgat.  (1829) 
124  In  solving  this  argument,  he  groundeth  him  on  two  lies 
t  once.  1635  HAKEWILL  Apol.  v.  vi.  340  Some,  .grounding 
themselves  upon  those  words,  have  beene  so  bold  as  to 
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amrme  [etc.].  1802-12  BENTHAH  Rat.  Jvdif.  Evid.  (1827) 
HI.  625  The  state  of  things  on  which  the  above  question 
grounds  itself  is  [etc.]. 

f  b.  intr.  for  refl.  Obs. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Ulofi.  n.  (Arb.)  150  If  herein 
they  grounded  vpon  reason  they  would  mock  them.  1594 
CAREW  Huartes  Exam.  Wits  xi.  (1596)  165  Graue  and 
learned  men . .  labour  to  deliuer  their  opinion,  concealing  the 
opinions  whereon  they  ground.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig. 
Mcd.  n.  §  10, 1  say  moreover,  and  I  ground  upon  experience, 
that  poisons  contain  within  themselves  their  own  antidotes. 
1682  —  Ckr.  Morals  iii.  22  He.  .wisely grounding  upon  true 
Christian  expectations . .  will  wholly  fix  upon  what  is  to  come. 

5.  trans.  To  instruct  (a  person)  in  the  funda- 
mental or  elementary  principles  of  any  branch  of 
study.     72?  be  grounded  in ;  to  be  (well  or  ill)  ac- 
quainted with  (a  subject  or  science). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  414  He  was  grounded  in  Astronomye. 
'553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  3  In  all  poynctes  throughly  grounded 
and  acquainted  with  the  preceptes.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  u.  4- 
Touching  his  studies. .  he  came  young  and  not  well  grounded 
from  Oxford  University.  1658  A.  Fox  H'ttrtz'  Surg.  n. 
viiL  73  He  that  Ls  well  *grounded  in  Surgery  will  find  Re- 
ceipts enough  in  his  daily  practise.  1725  BERKELEY  Pro- 
posal Wks.  III.  217  To  ground  these  young  Americans 
thoroughly  in  religion.  1839  LD.  BROUGHAM  Stattsm.  Gto, 
lift  Homer  (ed.  2)  319  He  was  well  grounded  in  the  exacter 
sciences.  1861  HUGHES  Tern  Brown  at  Oxf.  viii.  (1889)  67, 
I  grounded  myself  pretty  well  in  Latin  and  Greek.  1884 
L.  J.  JENNINGS  in  Croktr  Papers  I.  L  27  He  always  sought 
to  ground  himself  thoroughly  in  the  facts  [etc.]. 

6.  Of  a  non- personal  subject :  To  form  or  supply 
a  basis,  ground,  or  reason  for  (something",  rare. 

1667  PEFYS  Diary  2  Sept.,  1  did  then  desire  to  know  what 
was  the  great  matter  that  grounded  his  desire  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's removal,  a  1677  BARROW  Semi.  (1683)  II.  x.  141 
Every  attribute,  every  title,  every  relation  of  God  doth 
ground  an  obligation.  1788  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  353 
A  single  day's  retard  in  which  [the  payment  of  interest) 
would  ground  a  prejudice  of  long  duration.  1875  POSTB 
Gains  in.  Comm.  i  ed.  2)  444  A  convention  is  statutory  which 
derives  validity  from  some  statute,  and  grounds  or  destroys 
a  right  of  action. 

T?.  To  investigate  thoroughly.  Obs. 

a  1539  SK ELTON  Col.  Chute  726  Some  other  man  That . . can 
Well  scrypture  expounde,  And  bys  textes  grounde.  1597 
A,  M.  tr.  GmiUtmtftait  Fr.  Chirttrg.  6/2  M.  Pare"  hath  verye 
learaedlye  discussed,  and,  as  it  weare,  grownded  this  ques- 
tione,  in  his  boockes  of  Chyrurgerye, 

8.  To  furnish  with  a  ground  or  basis  for  painting, 
embroidery,  etc.   (see  GROUND  sb.  6).     Also  To 
ground  in :  in  Calico-printing^  to  apply  (a  second 
colour  or  a  mordant)  to  a  piece  of  material  already 
printed  with  the  colour  of  the  first  block. 

1398  TRSVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix  ».  (1495)  871  The 
meane  coloures  ben  groundyd  in  none  other  colour  better 
than  in  whyte.  1581  Act  23  Eliz.  c.  9  §  3  No  kynde  of 
Clothe  . .  shall  from  henceforth  bee  mathered  for  a  Blacke, 
excepte  the  same  be  firste  grounded  with  Woade  onelye. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  230  (Calico-printing)  Ground-in  the 
neutral  reserve  . .  Ground-in  the  topical  colours  at  pleasure. 
Ibid.  921  Pieces  [of  wall-paper]  intended  to  be  satined,  are 
grounded  with  fine  Paris  plaster.  1860  RcsKisA/W.  Paint. 
V.  viii.  iv.  194  It  U  all  the  same  to  him  whether  he  grounds 
a  head  . .  or  whether  he  grounds  the  whole  picture.  1862 
Miss  VOSGE  C'tfts  Kate  IL  (1880)  31  Kate  had  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  in  Berlin  wool,  which  she  was  supposed  to  be 
!  grounding. 

9.  To  bring  to  the  ground,  knock  down.  ?  Obs. 
In  quot.  c  1205  there  is  app.  some  error  in  the  text. 

c  1205  LAY.  26553  PUS  we  H  insert  eou]  scullen  grundien, 
?if  godd  us  wule  fulsten  !  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  u.  ii  (1554) 
121  a,  Their  aduersaries  bete  doune  and  grounded,  c  1430 
Pilgr.  Lyf  Mattkode  iv.  xxxi.  (1869)  193  Swich  a  strok  he 
yaf  me  fmt . .  doun  he  hadde  gronded  me  ne  hadde  my 
burdoun  be.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  187  Pentou 
was  ultimately  grounded  by  a  doubler  on  the  left  side, 
f  b.  fig.  To  '  floor ', '  gravel '.  Obs.  rare. 

IS97  TOFTE  Laura  in  Alba  (1880)  Introd.  38  Tis  a  worke 
to  ground  the  wisest  Hed.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartat  u. 
\\.\.  Ark  330  M  iracles,  that  ground  Man's  wrangling  Reason 
and  his  Wits  confound. 

10.  To  place  or  set  on  the  ground ;  to  cause  to 
touch  the  ground ;  to  lay  down,     j  Also,  to  bring 
down  (a  weapon). 

f  1650  Don  BeUiaHis  228  He  ..  hoisted  aloft  his  sword  .. 
and  grounded  it  with  mighty  force  upon  the  Giants  head. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  96  P  9  When  once  she  had 
grounded  her  foot,  neither  gods  nor  men  could  force  her  to 
retire.  1751  PALTOCK  Peter  Wilkins  II.  xx.  255,  I  ordered 
my  Bearers  . .  to  ground  me  just  at  the  Foot  of  the  Wood. 
1774  LO-JJS  Cricket  in  Lilly  white  Cricket  Scores  1. 16  Except 
his  oat  be  grounded  within  it[z*«.  the popping-creasej. .  .If. . 
the  wicket  is  struck  down  before  his  foot;  hand,  or  bat,  is 
grounded  over  the  popping-crease,  1801  STRUTT  Sports  $ 
Past.  n.  iii.  99  Before  the  striker  is  at  home,  or  can  ground 
his  bat.  1884  Mil.  Engineering  I.  u,  90  In  grounding 
ladders,  the  men.  .lower  the  ladders  gently  onto  the  ground. 
b.  To  ground  arms  (MIL)  :  to  lay  one's  arms 
upon  the  ground,  esp.  as  an  act  of  surrender. 

1711  Milit.  $  Sea  Diet.  (ed.  4*  i,  s.  v.  Straw,  A  word 
of  Command,  to  dismiss  the  Soldiers  when  they  have 
grounded  their  Arms.  iSoa  JAMES  Milit.  Dict.t  Ground 
arms^  a  word  of  command  on  which  the  soldiers  lay  down 
their  arms  upon  the  ground.  This  word  of  command  has 
been  exploded  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  exercise. 
Soldiers  are  now  ordered  to  pile  arms.  1655  MACAULAT 
Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  325  Every  burgher  who  should  any- 
where meet  a  person  wearing  the  Macdonald  tartan  should 
ground  arms,  in  token  of  submission.  1874  Rifle  Exerc^ 
etc  58  Ground  Arms — Turn  the  rifle  on  the  heel,  lock  to  the 
rear,  sink  the  body,  bending  both  knees ;  and  place  the  rifle 
flat  on  the  ground.  1684  M.  THORNHILL  Pers.  Adv.  hid. 
Mutiny  ii.  13  Eventually  the  native  omcer  ordered  the  guard 
to  ground  their  arms,  and  allowed  us  to  enter  the  office. 
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trans/.  1711  ADDISON  Stect.  No.  102  r  6  When  the  Fans 
are  thus  discharged,  the  Word  of  Command  in  course  is  to 
ground  their  Fans. 

c.  Electr.  To  connect  with  the  earth  as  a  con- 
ductor. 

1883  T.  D.  LOCKWOOU  Electr.  Tel.  138  If  an  accidental 
connection  with  the  ground  should  occur  . .  it  is  at  once 
tested  for  by  grounding  the  circuit  at  the  office.  1891  I'all 
Mall  G.  21  Mar.  7/3  One  wire  would  be  grounded. 

d.  inir.  To  alight  on  the  ground ;  to  come  to  or 
strike  the  ground. 

'75'. PALTOCK  Peter  Wilkins  II.  xx.  261,  I  hovered  over 
the  City  a  considerable  time,  to  be  sure  of  grounding  right. 
1801  STRUTT  Starts  %  Past.  (1810)  100  [Trap-ball]  He  ..  is 
also  out  if  he  strikes  the  ball  into  the  air  and  it  is  caught 
. .  before  it  grounds. 

U.  intr.  Of  a  vessel :  To  run  ashore  or  aground ; 
to  strand.  Const,  on. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  in.  v.  59  Our  bote  ..  chansing 
to  grownd  vpon  a  many  shoules  lying  in  the  entrances. 
1748  Anson"s  Voy.  n.  iii.  146  She  . .  grounded  between  two 
small  Islands.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  xiv,  With  that  the 
boats  approach 'd  the  land,  But  Edward's  grounded  on  the 
sand.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Raleigh  I.  xxv.  615  The  flagship 
had  already  grounded  under  circumstances  of  peril. 

tratisf.  1830  SCORESBY  Cheater's  Whalem.  Adv.  ix.  (1859) 
116  Ihebowofthe  boat  grounded  on  the  body  of  the  whale. 
b.  trans.  To  cause  to  run  ashore.  tAlsoyff. 
in  pass.  To  be  stuck  fast,  unable  to  help  oneself. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  To  Ground  a  ship,  to  bring  her  on  the 
ground  to  be  trimmed.  1704  J.  LOGAN  Let.  to  W.  Penn 
26  Mar.  in  Mem.  Hist.  Sac.  Pennsyhj.  (1870)  IX.  288  My 
life  . .  is  not  worth  the  living  :  I  am  grounded  on  all  sides. 
17."  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  App.  16  If  you  water  above  in  the 
River,  do  not  ground  your  Boat.  1806  Naval  Chron.  XV. 
388  Three  of  our  ships  seemed  to  be  grounded. 

12.  a.  trans.  To  lower  (an  anchor)  to  the  bottom. 
b.  intr.  To  sink  to,  or  settle  on,  the  bottom. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vn.  329  Our  Anchors  beinggrounded, 
and  our  Boate  ready  to  court  the  shoare,  I  bad  farwell  to 
all.  1739  LABELYE  Short  Ace.  Piers  Westm.  Br.  30  We 
sunk  the  Caisson  . .  to  try  how  it  sat  and  grounded.  1793 
SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  143  We  proceeded  Towering  till  our 
anchor  was  grounded.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling Ti.  (1880) 
69  The  bait  grounds  too  soon. 

Ground  (ground),  ppl.  a.  See  also  GROUNDED 
ppl.  a.*,  GROUNDEN.  [pa.  pple.  of  GRIND  v.] 

1.  Reduced  to  fine  particles  by  grinding  or  crushing. 
1765  Univ.  Mag.  XXXVII.  320/2  Ground  and  powdered 

refined  sugar.    1818  Art  Present.  Feet  131  A  cataplasm  of 
oatmeal  and  ground  linseed.     1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  225, 
8  ounces  of  ground  indigo.     1845  McCuLLocH  Taxation  n. 
v.  (1852)  230  The  roots  of  chicory,  .when  dried  and  ground, 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  ground  coffee. 
b.  With  ad  vs.,  as  ground-down,  -up. 
1897  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  III.  80  Synovia,  .mixed  with 
ground-down  particles  of  cartilage.     1899  Outing  (U.  S.) 
XXX.  171/1  A  country  of  ground-up  pebbles  and  water. 

2.  Having  the  surface  abraded  or  fashioned  by 

f  rinding,  esp.  of  joints,  stoppers,  etc.  intended  to 
t  closely. 

1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  41  Phials  with  ground 
stoppers.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Ground-joint,  1884 
Ibid.  Suppl.,  Ground-cock. 

b.  Ground-down  (sb.)  :  the  trade  designation  of 
a  kind  of  needle  (see  qnots.). 

1862  T.  MORRALL  Needle-making  39  The  Ground  downs 
are.. for  tailors,  and  are  shorter  than  the  Short  Sharps. 
1880  Plain  Hints  Needleivork  95  There  are  sharps,  the 
ordinary  long  sewing-needles;  ground  downs,  short  and 
stumpy. 

3.  Ground  glass,     fa.  Glass  which  has  its  sur- 
face polished  by  grinding;  plate  glass  (obs.').     b. 
Glass  which  has  had  its  transparency  destroyed  by 
grinding  or  other  processes ;  also  attrib. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  Explan.  Plate  6  The  panes 
were  of  ground  glass,  on  account  of  strength.  1823  P. 
NICHOLSON  Praet.  Build.  420.  1848  DICKENS  Doinbry 
xviii,  The  ground-glass  windows  are  made  more  dim  by 
shutters.  1869  TYNDALL  Notes  Led.  Light  §  103  If  the 
screen  be  semi-transparent,  say  of  ground  glass  or  tracing- 
paper.  1885  HOWELLS  Silas  Lapham  (1891)  I.  7  He., 
pushed  the  ground-glass  door  shut. 

t  Grou'ndable,  a.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  GROUND  v. 
+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  established  or  proved. 

c-1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xx.  125  Doom  of  resoun  and  lawe 
of  kinde  and  not  Holi  Scripture  muste  expressed  grounde 
this,  .if  it  be  in  eny  wise  groundable  and  leeful. 

Groundage  (grau-ndedj).  [f.  GROUND  sb.  + 
-AGE.] 

1.  f  a.  Some  kind  of  toll  or  tax.  Obs.  rare—1. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  29  Alle  K>,  bat  don  men  of  holy  cherche 
. .  to  paye  toll,  pyckage,  murage,  or  grondage,  panage  or 
gwydage,  for  swyche  godys  as  are  nojt  led  to  feyres  & 
markettes,  be-cause  of  marchaundise. 

b.  A  duty  levied  on  vessels  lying  upon  a  shore 
or  beach,  or  entering  a  port ;  spec,  in  the  City  of 
London  (see  quot.  1854). 

1567  St.  Papers,  Dam.  Add.  Eliz.  26  Such  as  touch  or 
lie  upon  the  shore  a  time,  pay  that  money  (is.)  to  the 
officers  there  as  groundage.  1609  Patent  7  Jos.  I  in  Act  4 
Geo.  Ilf,c.  26  Preamble,  Tolls,  duties,  anchorages,  ground- 


1854  Fraser's  Mag.  XLIX.  564  The  groundage  of  corn  is 
a  duty  of  6<i.  on  every  vessel  with  corn  on  board  entering 
the  port. 
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c.  (See  qnot.) 

1852  WIGGINS  Embanking  138  In  the  cases  of  mines  or 
qmUTies,  the  royalty,  seignorage,  or  groundage  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  from  one-eighth  to.  .one  twenty-fourth. 

1 2.  Running  aground,  stranding.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1477  W.  PEKOE  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  807  III.  zn  Sche  had 
never  no  wrekke  nor  growndage  till  withinne  thisxx  wynter. 

to.  The  bottom,  as  suitable  or  otherwise  for 
anchorage.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1637  T.  MORTON  Nm  Eng.  Canaan  (1883)  122  The  ground- 
age  is  a  sandy  sleech,  free  from  rockes  to  gaule  Cables,  but 
is  good  for  anchorage. 

f4.  The  right  of  occupying  ground.  Obs.  rare- •'. 

1721  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5953/3  They  shall  have  their  Ground- 
age,  .free,  for  such  the  two  ensuing  Fairs. 

Ground-annual.  Sc.  Law.  'A  perpetual 
yearly  duty  payable  upon  land,  and  made  a  real 
burden  upon  it  either  by  constitution  or  reserva- 
tion' (Sheriff/E.  J.  G.  Mackay). 

1551  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  II.  490/1  The  ground  annual! 
appeiris  ay  to  be  payit  quha  euer  big  the  ground  and  fail- 
3emg  thairof  that  the  annuellar  may  recognosce  the  ground. 
1597  SKENE  De  Verb.  Signif.  s.  v.  Annnell.  [In  Acts  Mary 
1351]  mention  is  maid  of  ground  annuell,  few  annuell,  and 
top  annuell,  quhairof  I  haue  red  nathing  in  onie  vther 
place :  and  am  incertaine  quhat  they  do  signifie.  1874 
Act  37  «r  38  Viet.  c.  94  §  30  Securities  by  way  of  ground 
annual,  whether  redeemable  or  irredeemable.  1890  Belts 
Diet.  Lam  Scotl.  (ed.  7)  s.v.,  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Lords  of  Erection  resigned  their 
superiorities  to  the  Crown,  with  the  exception  of  the  feu- 
duties,  which  the  Crown  had  power  to  redeem  on  payment 
of  a  certain  consideration.  The  consideration  never  having 
been  paid,  the  power  of  redemption  was  renounced,  and  the 
feu-duty  thus  perpetually  payable  to  the  successor  of  a 
Lord  of  Erection  is  called  a  ground-annual. 

Ground-ash. 

1.  A  young  ash-plant ;  an  ash  sapling  (see  quot. 
1707).     Also  aitrib. 

1664  EVELYN  Sykia  vi.  23  From  these  low  Cuttings  come 
our  Ground-ashes,  so  much  sought  after  for  Arbours,  Espa- 
liers, and  other  Pole-Works.  1697  DRVDEN  Mneid  ix.  1003 
A  lance  of  tough  ground  ash  the  Trojan  threw.  1707  MOR- 
TIMER Hjisb.  i.  (1708)  335  Some  cut  the  young  Ashes  off 
about  an  Inch  above  the  Ground,  which  causes  them  to 
make  very  large  straight  Shoots,  which  they  call  Ground- 
Ash.  1878  JEFFERIES  Gamekeeper  at  H.  i.  13  His  ground- 
ash  stick  under  his  arm. 

2.  dial.    a.  The  gout-weed,  JEgopodium  Potia- 
graria  (Withering  Brit.  Plants  1796).   b.  Angelica 
sylvestris  (Johnston  Sot.  East.  Border  1853). 

Grou-nd-bait. 

1.  f  a.  A  bait  used  in  bottom-fishing  (obs.  rare] . 
b.  A  bait  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  fish,  in  order  to  lure  the 
fish  thither.     Also/^-. 

a.  1651  T.  BARKER  Art  of' 'A ng It 'ng (16 53)  i,  I  am  indif- 
ferent where  the  wind  standeth  either  with  ground  Bait  or 
Menow,  so  that  I  can  cast  my  Bait  into  the  River.  Ibid.  3, 
I  am  determined  to  Angle  with  the  ground  Baits  and  set 
my  Tackles  to  my  Rod. 

fa.  1655  WALTON  Angler  x.  (1661)  174  The  Ground-Bait. 
1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  iii,  I  expect  not  to  catch  the  old  jack 
till  I  have  disposed  my  groundbaits  handsomely.  1895 
Westm.  Gaz.  9  Dec.  2/1  Is  a  candidate  entitled  to  lay  . . 
ground-bait?  In  plainer  terms,  may  he  give  subscriptions 
[etc.  ].  1805  '  JOHN  BICKERDYKE  '  Sea  Fishing  vi.  184  Then 
the  ground-bait  net  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  . .  Sink 
this  [ground-bait]  in  a  piece  of  netting,  by  means  of  stones, 
near  the  bottom,  and  fish  close  to  it. 

2.  Northumb.  The  loach  or  groundling. 

1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  1880-4  m  F.  DAY  Brit. 
Fishes  II.  204. 

Hence  Ground-bait  v.,  to  lay  will}  ground-bait 
(alsoyff.)  ;  Ground-baiting  vbl.  sb. 

1840  BLAINE  Encycl.  Rural  Sports  1031  It  is  the  practice 
of  all  experienced  anglers,  -to  groundbait  the  spots  they  in- 
tend to  fish  in.  1896  A.  MORRISON  Childo/JagozTfc  A  large 


Ground-bird. 

T"  1.  Applied  to  a  particular  swan  out  of  a '  game ', 
or  perh.  more  than  one,  possibly  as  being  the  clue 
of  the  owner  of  the  land.  Obs. 

1560  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Kec.  O*/W(i88o)  285  For 
uppyng  the  ground  byrde  in  portemeade.  1562  Ibid.  304 
Item,  payed  for  agroundebyrd..xij</.  lyjo/bid.  330  Payed 
for  two  growne  burds.  1887  Standard  i  Aug.  5/2  The  owner 
of  the  soil  claimed  one  cygnet  as  '  the  ground  bird '. 

2.  A  general  name  for  any  columbine,  gallina- 
ceous, grallatorial,  or  strnthious  bird. 

1840  BLYTH  Cttviefs  Anim.  Kingd.  (1849)  251  The  various 
groups  of  Ground-birds  (as  the  vast  majority  of  the  foregoing 
extensive  series  may  be  appropriately  denominated)  fall  into 
six  principal  divisions. 

3.  U.  S.  The  grass-finch  or  ground-sparrow. 
1856  BRYANT  Poems,  Rivulet  iii,  And  the  brown  ground- 
bird,  in  thy  glen  Still  chirps  as  merrily  as  then. 

Groundcel(l,  obs.  form  of  GROUNDSEL  rf.3 

Ground-down  :  see  GROUND  A>/.  a.  2  b. 

Grounded  (grmrnded),  ///.  <z.f  [f.  GROUND  v. 
or  sb.  +  -KD1  or  2.] 

1.  Deeply  or  strongly  founded ;  firmly  fixed  or 
established  ;  resting  upon  a  good  basis.  Chiefly 
fig.  of  immaterial  things. 

1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  (1840)  App. 
i.  98  It  is  a  grounded  proufe  of  falshode.  1553  BRENDE 
Q.  Cnrtins  A  lij,  A  stable  and  grounded  wysedome.  1605 
Land.  Prodigal  v.  i,  To  shake  my  grounded  resolution. 


GROUNDEN. 

1612  BACON  Ess.,  Empire  (Arb.)  298  Solidc  and  grounded 
courses  to  keep  them  [dangers]  aloofe.  1653  K-  SANDERS 
I'hysiogn.  biij,  So  have  I  fortified  this  building  with 
grounded  pillars.  1783  BURKE  Affairs  India  Wks.  1842  II. 
9  A  grounded  apprehension  of  the  ill  effect  . .  of  all  strong 
marks  of  influence  and  favour.  1817  COL&RIUGR  Biog.  Lit. 
I.  x.  203  A  grounded  knowledge  of  the  German  language 
and  literature.  1871  MORLEY  Voltaire  1 1886)  5  The  tempera- 
ment which  mistakes . .  violent  phrase  for  grounded  conviction. 
b.  with  advs. ;  esp.  well-,  ill-grounded. 

1596  SPENSER  f.  Q.  iv.  iv.  i  Friendship.  .Without  regard 
of  good,  dyes  like  ill  grounded  seeds.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Frav.  92  The  King  caused  a  . .  large  and  deepe  grounded 
Causey  be  built .  1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  xx.  160  A  good  and 
w_ell  grounded  knowledge  of  the  tongues.  i66»  GERBIER 
Prtnc.  14  Leaving  to  their  Posterity  to  prop  and  redresse 
their  ill  grounded  Buildings.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier 
(1840)  202  Had  our  counsels  been.,  ready  and  well  grounded. 
1777  WATSON  Philip  II  (1793)  II.  xiii.  175  A  well  grounded 
apprehension. 

t  2.  Of  persons :  Thoroughly  instructed  or  pro- 
ficient in  some  study;  also,  deeply  imbued  with 
certain  principles.  Obs. 

1613  T.  JACKSON  Creed  l.  315  Questions  . .  which  would 
require  a  grounded  scholers  serious  paines  &  long  search. 
1619  R.  HARRIS  Drunkard's  Cup  26  A  very  judicious 
Diuine,  and  grounded  Text-man.  1666  E.  MOUNTAGU  in 
I2/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Coiiiin.  App.  v.  8  If  the  young  Lord 
was  a  strict  and  a  grounded  Papist  there  was  some  danger 
my  Lady  Dorothy  might  bee  perverted.  1807  ANNA  SEWARD 
in  Athenxum  2  Mar.  (1895)  282/1  Mr.  Day,  who  was  a 
grounded  Greek  scholar. 

3.  Of  lace :  Having  the  intervals  of  the  pattern 
filled  in  with  plain  stitches.  1  Obs. 

1695  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3101/4  A  grounded  Lace  Nightrail. 
1720  Ibid.  No.  5881/3  A  fine  Valencia  grounded  laced  Suit 
of  Night  Clothes.  1740  LADY  HARTFORD  Lett.  I.  HI  226 
Four  fine  laced  Brussels  heads— two  looped  and  two 
grounded. 

4.  Having  a  ground  of  a  specified  colour. 

1761  Public  Advertiser  i  Jan.,  Dressed  in  a  yellow 
grounded  velvet.  1765  Treat.  Dam.  Pigeons  57  You  may 
breed  twenty  light  grounded  ones  for  one  deep  ground. 
1813  Examiner  12  Apr.  239/1  A  red  grounded  frock. .was 
..found.  1865  MRS.  WHITNEY  Gayworthys  II.  iii.  54  A 
simple  white  grounded  lawn. 

5.  Having  the  ground  applied  or  prepared. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  921  Spreading  the  piece  [of  wall- 
paper] upon  the  table  with  the  grounded  side  uppermost, 

6.  a.  Placed  on,  or  brought  into  contact  with, 
the  ground,     b.  Forced  aground,  stranded. 

1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  308  To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  grounded 
hat,  Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dext'rous  pat.  1862  DANA 
Man.  Geol.  v.  542  Stones  in . .  the  under  surface  of  a  grounded 
[ice]berg.  1888  Attter.  Nat.  XXII.  230  As  the  grounded 
floebergs  are  forced  up  the  shelving  sea -bottoms  [etc.]. 
1889  Daily  News  8  Nov.  5/8  An  alternating  current  . .  from 
a  partially  grounded  wire. 

t  Grou-nded,  ///.  a.2  Obs.  [Incorrect  var.  of 
GBOUMDEN  ppl.  a.]  —  GROUNDEN,  GROUND. 

1566  DRANT  Horace  s  Sat.  I.  A  i  b,  The  maces  keene,  the 
grounded  sworde,  the  Tucke,  the  targe,  the  sheilde.  1698 
A.  VAN  LEEUWENHOEK  in  Phil.  Tratis.  XX.  171  Two  or 
more  grounded  Glasses. 

Groundedly  (grau-ndedli),  adv.  [f.  GROUNDED 
///.  a.l  +  -LY^.]  f  In  a  grounded  or  well-estab- 
lished manner  ;  fundamentally,  deeply,  thoroughly 
(o6s.}  ;  with  good  reason.  Now  rare. 

1346  BALE  Eng.  Votaries^  l.  (1550)  7b.  Thys  repeted  he 
thryse  after  that.. to  the  intent  it  might  be  groundedlye 
marked,  1596  HARINGTON  Metam.  Ajax  (1814)  95,  I 
am  . .  groundedly  studied  in  the  reformation  of  Ajax. 
1643  Plain  English  8  That  Accommodation  can  onely  be 
safe  in  this  Kingdome,  which  shall  place  the  power  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  them  that  may  be  groundedly  presum'd  will 
use  it  for  the  preservation  of  it  selfe.  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gen- 
tiles i.  in.  ii.  24  This,  I  conceive,  may  be  groundedly  con- 
cluded. 1674  ALLEN  Danger  Enthusiasm  26  That  they 
might  believe  more  groundedly  and  firmly.  1716  M. 
DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  III.  Crit.  Hist.  6  Both  ..  seem  rather 
to  be  Seekers  or  Scepticks,  than  any  ways  groundedly  satU- 
fy'd  in  their  tortur'd  Consciences,  a  1805  D.  GILSON  Serin. 
Pract.  Snbj.  vii.  (1807)  142  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  . .  unin- 
formed also  we  maygroundedly  suppose,  of  the  precise  manner 
and  moment  in  which  the  former  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
earth.  1832  AUSTIN  Jvrispr.  (1879)  II.  1119  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  . .  the  historical  basis  of  the  actual  system, 
will  acquire  that  actual  system  more  readily  as  well  as 
more  groundedly.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  $  Bit.  xi.  948  Oh, 
how  I  wish  some  cold  wise  man  Would  . .  pronounce  on  my 
desert  Groundedly. 

t  Grou  ndedness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  grounded 
or  firmly  established. 

1601  DENT  Pathw.  Heaven  234,  I  iudge  these  to  be  most 
sound  and  infallible  euidences  of  a  manssaluation  :  Assured 
faith  in  the  promises  .  .Groundednesse  in  the  truth,  a  1647 
BOYLE  Autobiog.  Wks.  1772  I.  p.  xxiii,  Philaretus  derived 
from  this  anxiety  the  advantage  of  groundedness  in  his 
religion.  [1826  BENTHAM  in  Westm.  Rev.  VI.  454  In  proof 
of  its  well-groundedness  I  call  two  witnesses.] 

Groundeles,  obs.  form  of  GROUNDLESS. 

Groundely,  variant  of  GHOUNDLT  a.  Obs. 

tGrou'nden,///.a.0Ay.  Forms  :s 
fpa.  pple.  of  GRIND  n.i] 

1.  Of  weapons  :  Sharpened  by  grinding. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21437  Scarp  grunden  knijf  in  hand  he 
bar.  c  1400  Rowland  ff  O.  57  A  Sarajene  . .  With  grymly 
grownden  gare.  c  1400  Melayne  1554  pull  grym  strokes  he 
ouer  bam  salt,  With  growndyn  speris  and  grym.  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  u.  64  The  grounden  suerd  throuch  out  his 
cost  it  schar.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEueis  iv.  iv.  41  His  grundin 
dartis  clattering  by  his  syde.  1557  NORTH  tr.  Gueuara's 
Diall  Pr.  258  b/2  You  feare  vs  not  with  sharpe  grounden 
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gave  trust     m  troug    te  me  we  s. 

2.  Of  substances  :  Ground,  brayed,  crashed. 

13.  .  Metr.  Horn.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Archiv  Stud.  tuu.  Spr. 
LVII  .  308  Summe  smered  hire  Mou)>  withoute  with  grounden 
Mustard.  £1386  CHAUCEK  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  t,  T.  222 
Our  Orpyment  and  sublymed  Mercuric,  Oure  grounden 
litarge,  [etc.].  t  1420  Pallail.  on  Hiisb.  \.  1123  Grounden 
shellls  dight  With  flour  of  lym.  c  1430  Two  CookeryJiks. 
38  Take  groundyn  Porke,  &  knede  it  with  Spicerye. 

Grounden,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  GRIND  v. 

Grounder  (grcurndaj).  Also  5  grownder, 
gronddar.  [f.  GROUND  v.  +  -ER!.  Cf.  MDu. 
grondere  (Du.  grander),  G.  gninder,  MSw.  and  Sw. 


1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  founds,  establishes, 
causes,  etc. 

14..  Ave  Reg.  Celorum  in  Tundale's  Vis.  (1843)  146 
Heylc,  gudly  grownder  of  all  grace  !  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr. 
79  Holi  Scripture  may  not  be  ther  of  the  Reuler  bi  cause 
He  is  not  therof  the  Grounder,  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882) 
in.  326  ?e  worthy  word,  30  be  gronddar  of  gladnesse. 
c  1530  L.  Cox  Rhet.  (1899)  53  Fayned  fables  of  poetes  (and 
fleyng  tales  of  lyght  fokcs)  ar,  for  the  more  parte,  the 
grounders  of  fame  and  rumours.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus 
in.  305  Grounder  of  euill,  and  na  vcrtew  hir  neir. 

2.  One  who  does  the  grounding  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wall-paper,  or  in  other  arts  of  design. 

1878  MACLEOD  Hist.  Dumbarton  ill.  70  The  merchants 
had  the  ordinary  trade  of  the  town  supplemented,  .by  the 
Leven  printers  and  grounders. 

3.  colloq.  a.  A  catching  the  ground  (in  angling). 
b.  A  knock-down  blow.     c.  In  cricket  and  other 
games  :  A  ball  sent  along  the  ground  (Barrere  & 
Leland). 

1847  ALBERT  SMITH  in  lllustr.  News  12  July  374  The  fish 
that  I  have  caught  I  will  not  name  Nor  yet  confess  my 
bites  have  all  been  grounders.  1889  WESTGARTH  Austral. 
Progress  171  Lifting  him  up,  and  giving  him  a  heavy 
grounder  on  his  back. 

Groundesueli,  -swele,  obs.  ff.  GROUNDSEL  rf.i 

Grou-nd-floor.  The  floor  in  a  building  which 
is  more  or  less  on  a  level  with  the  ground  outside. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  597  In  processe  of  time  pay- 
ments were  driuen  out  of  ground-floores,  and  passed  vp  into 
chambers.  1689  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II. 
557  Uppon  the  Groundfloore  there  shalbe  five  outward 
chambers.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  265  You  may 
imagine  this  Design  to  be  the  Ground  Floor,  having  no 
Cellar  beneath  it.  1760-71  tr.  Juan  <$•  Ulloa"s  Voy.  (ed.  31 
1.  336  All  the  houses  of  note  have  a  story;  but  the  others 
only  a  ground  floor.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  iv.  x.  p  5 
A  window  on  the  ground-floor.  1845  FORD  Hanttbk.  Spain 
I.  25  The  ground  floor  is  a  sort  of  common  room  for  men 
and  beasts.  1884  G.  ALLEN  Philistia  I.  3  A  large  room  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  tenement. 

attrib.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  Life  E.  Europe  102  A  stragg- 
lingground-floor  edifice.  ?c  iSooW.  H.  CASMEY  Ventilation 
17  Eight  drying  machines  in  one  ground-floor  room.  1897 
Daily  News  10  June  7/1  The  building  will  consist  mainly 
of  a  ground  floor  storey. 

b.  fig.  Also  in  phr.  To  get  (or  be  lei)  in  on  the 
ground-floor  (U.  S.)  :  '  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  a 
speculation  on  the  same  terms  as  the  original 
promoters  '  (Farmer). 

1864  BOWEN  Logic  vii.  225  The  inductive  truth-seeker  is 
on  the  ground-floor  of  facts.  1878  N.Amcr.  .ffw.CXXVII. 
181  The  ground-floor  of  material  industry. 

Hence  Or  ou'nd-flooreda.,  consisting  ofa  ground- 
floor  ;  one-storied. 

18*4  HEBER  Jrnl.  (1828)  I.  326  A  tavern,  a  large  ground- 
floored  house  with  excellent  rooms. 

Ground-glass  :  see  GROUND  ppl.  a. 
Ground-hog. 

1.  =  AARD-VAHK. 

1840  tr.  Cuvier's  Anlm.  Kingd.  125  Only  one  species  is 
known  of  this  genus..  which  the  Dutch  colonists  style  the 
Ground  Hog. 

2.  The  American  marmot  (Arctomys). 

1843  MARRYAT  M.  Violet  11.  226  We  had  not  met  with  one 
[buffalo],  nor  even  with  a  ground-hog.  1859  BARTLETT 
Diet.  Amer.,  Woodchuck,  the  ground  hog,  a  rodent  mammal 
of  the  marmot  tribe.  1884  Stand.  Nat.  Hist  V.  122  The 
marmots  proper,  wood  chucks,  or  ground-hogs  are  the 
largest  and  heaviest  animals  of  the  family  [Sciuriitx], 

Ground-ice.    [Cf.  Du.  grondijs,  G.  grundeis.] 

1.  Ice  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  ;  also 
called  anchor-ice  and  ground-grue. 

^.Acc+  Sev-L,a"  V°y-  ii.  (1711)  40  It  lookelh  likest 
3  the  Ground  Ice  of  the  Rivers  in  our  country,  or  like 
unto  Loaf-sugar.     1839  DOUGLAS  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Clnb 

,'£?'  7j  f  7  Toe/Sst>  fixln«  ™  the  shallow  bottom,  forms 
aground-ice  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Exfl.  Lviii.85  The  ground. 
e  is  forced  in  upon  our  stern.  1878  HUXLEY  Pliysiogr. 
r!5i3,7  f  SfOind-ice  is  generally  found  in  little  masies 
clinging  to  stones  and  weeds. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

-  The  lerm  Eround-ice.  .has 


-••-—  e..v.i  to  the  ice  occasionally  met  with  at 
certain  depths  in  the  ground  in  northern  countries 

Groundie  swallow,  -swally,  dial,  variants 
of  GROUNDSEL  rf.i 

Grounding  (grau-ndirj),  vol.  sb.  [f.  GROUND  v. 
and  sb.  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  founding  or  establishing;  foun- 
dation, establishment ;  chiefly  in  immaterial  sense 
Also  qnasi-««<v.  that  on  which  something  is 
grounded.  Now  rare. 


456 

c  1380  Wvo.li-  Sel.  Whs.  III.  353  And  but  bis  grounding 
be  in  dede  dremes  and  confermyngis  ben  nou5t.  1395 
Remonstr.  Rom.  Corrup.  (1851)  67  Cristine  men  ben  not 
holden  for  to  bileve,  withouten  open  groundinge  of  holl 
scripture.  1538  BALE  Tlire  Laives  2042  Of  these,  .doubtlo 
those  lawes  their  groundynges  take.  1597  MIDDLETON 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  iii.  16  That  tree  whose  root  is  sound, 
whose  grounding  strong.  1644  DIGUY  Mans  Soul ^(1645)  70 
All  the  rest,  .would  have  no  grounding  nor  fixednesse  in  the 
soule.  1898  J.  BULLOCH  Centen.  Mem.  ist  Congreg.  Cli. 
Aberdeen  i.  2  The  important  proposals  he  advanced  were 
felt  . .  to  be  . .  well  grounded.  Their  grounding  lay  in  the 
religious  condition  of  Scotland.  1899  J.  CAIRO  Fundam. 
Ideas  Xtianity  II.  xvi.  176  [Anselm's]  attempt  to  give 
speculative  grounding  to  therelation  between  the.  .sufferings 
of  Christ  and  the  remission  of  sins. 

2.  The  act  of  instructing  in  elementary  or  funda- 
mental principles ;  instruction  of  this  kind. 

1644  BP.  HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  104  Catechetical  Ser- 
mons, .for  the  grounding  of  Gods  People  in  the  principles 
of  saving  Doctrine.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persia  164 
Euclid,  Algebra,  Latin,  and  French,  in  which,  unlike  the 
smattering  of  a  middle-class  school  at  home,  a  thorough 
grounding  is  given. 

1 3.  pi.  Grounds,  sediment.  Obs. 

1 14x0  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  46  per  in  bou  stepe  white 
brede  fayre..And  voyde  f>y  groundyngus  for  sonde. 

4.  The  preparation  or  laying  of  a  '  ground '  in 
various  arts  and  manufactures  (see  quots.).  Also 
grounding-in,  the  application  of  the  secondary 
colours  in  calico-printing. 

1466  Paston  Lett.  No.  549.  II.  266  For  xxii  yerdes  and  iii 
quarters  of  brod  wythtst  xxxiiiif.  imz*.  For  grownedyng, 
his.  \\i\d.  For  dyeng,  iliu.  1839  URE  Diet.  Mttch.  216 
(Calico-printing)  The  grounding  in,  or  re-entering,  of  the 
other  colours  is  the  next  process.  Ibid.  226  Topical  Prussian 
blue  for  grounding.  1851  MORFIT  Tanning  tr  Currying 
(1853)  436  The  laborious  process  of  grounding,  or  frizing. 
1877  Set.  Attier.  XXXVII.  223  The  first  process  undergone 
[in  the  manufacture  of  wall-paper]  is  termed  '  Grounding ' 
and  the  object  is  to  give  the  paper  the  requisite  body  to 
enable  it  to  receive  the  colored  pattern.  1885  WATT  Leather 
Maituf.  326  When  dry  they  (i.e.  dyed  skins]  are  again 
seasoned  with  water,  to  prepare  them  for  grounding,  which 
operation  is  performed  by  scraping  the  flesh  side  with  the 
1  moon-knife  . 

b.  The  ground  of  any  fabric. 

i88a  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework  (ed.  2)  231 
The  colour  of  a  background  or  the  '  grounding '  of  a  piece 
of  embroidery  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  showing 
off  the  colours  of  the  design. 

6.  A.  The  action  of  laying  a  ship  aground  for 
examination,  repairs,  etc.  b.  The  action  or  an  act 
of  running  aground,  stranding. 


or  repair  her.  It  is  also  applied  to  running  aground  acciden- 
tally when  under  sail,  or  driving  in  a  tempest.  1840  Evid. 
Hull  Docks  Cotntti.  70  Q.  Is  any  inconvenience  experienced 
bysloops?  A.  Yes,  bygrounding.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expt. 
I.  vi.  61  If  she  will  bear  the  frequent  groundings  that  we 
must  look  for.  1885  Act  48  ff  40  Viet.  c.  36.  §  3  Any  right 
of  navigation,  anchoring,  grounding,  [etc.]. 

6.  attrib.,  as  grounding-blue ;  grounding-ma- 
chine, a  machine  for  grounding  in  the  manufacture 
of  wall-paper ;  grounding-tool,  in  mezzotint  en- 
graving, the  tool  with  which  the  plate  is  roughened. 

c  1790  IMISON  Sch.  Art  II.  50  For  the  shades  use  a  small 
grounding-tool.  i8zi  CRAIG  Lect.  Drawing  vii.  411  The 
more  the  ground  is  scraped  away, ..the  coarser  and  more 
evident  is  the  granulation  made  by  the  grounding  tool. 

_o._   TT.,..    r».'-j       t  ... i^_-     _, * ™  ,  .  _ ,_j 


223  The  grounding  machine  is  represented  in  Fig.  i.  While 
passing  over  a  roller  the  paper  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
so  called  Jersey  clay. 

Grounding  (grau-ndirj),^//.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ISO2.]  That  grounds  (in  senses  of  the  vb.). 

(11641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  *,  Man.  (1642)  117  The  literal! 
sense  of  Scriptures,  is  the  prime,  principal!  and  grounding 
sense,  but  not  the  sole  or  onely  sense.  1875  J.  VEITCH 
Lucretius  56  Postulating  a  grounding  and  surrounding 
visible  universe.  1876  S.  LANIER  Poems  (1884)  130  'Lay 
down  your  arms,  damned  Rebels  ! '  But  never  a  grounding 
gun  is  heard. 

Groundis  walle,  obs.  form  of  GROUNDSEL  sA.1 
Ground-ivy. 

L  a.  The  herb  ale-hoof,  Nepeta  Glechoma  or  Gle- 
choma  hederacea,  a  common  labiate  plant  having 
bluish-purple  flowers  and  kidney-shaped  leaves, 
t  b.  The  periwinkle,  Vinca  minor  (obs.  rare- l). 

These  plants  have  no  obvious  resemblance  to  ivy,  but 
were  classed  by  the  older  botanists  as  hedera  on  account  of 
their  creeping  stems. 

\c  1350  Med.  MS.  864  in  Arclixol.  XXX.  376  Parwynke. . 
Men  calle  it  be  juy  of  grownde.  Anober  erbe  is  callyd  soo, 
Pl  we  callyn  tun-hoo.J  c  1400  in  Henslow  Med.  Wks.  nth  C. 
(1899)  42  Take  grounde-suylie  and  groundyuy  and  weybrede 
and  stampe  hem  to-gedre.  c  1450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Hemrich) 
200  5yf  bou  mow  not  haue  alle  bese  erbes,  tak  ground  yuy 
alone.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  in.  1.  389  Grounde  luye  hath 
many  square  tender  stalkes  growing  foorth  from  a  roote 
full  of  threddes.  1597  GERARD  Herbal  n.  ccc.  705  Hedera 
tsrrestris  . .  in  English  ground  luie,  Alehoof  [etc.].  1616 


patching  the  maturation  of  Ale  and  Beer.  1712  tr.  Poiitefs 
Hist.  Drugs  I.  31  It  runs  upon  the  Ground,  after  the  manner 
of  Ground-Ivy.  1845  LINDLEY  School  Bat.  (1862)96  N\cpeta\ 
Glechoma  (Ground  Ivy).  . .  A  popular  country  remedy  for 
colds. 


GROUNDLING. 

attrib.  1734  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  !r  Carr.  (1861!  I.  453 
Your  cough  not  gone  yet  ? — 1  beg  you  will  drink  asses  milk 
and  ground  ivy  tea. 

f  2.  The  barren  trailing  ivy  (Hedera  Helix). 

1S97  GERARD  Herbal  u.  ccci.  708  Creeping  or  barren  luie 
is  called,  .in  English  ground  luie. 

t3.  The  ground-pine  (Ajuga  Chamspitys].  Obs. 
[ App.  ivy  is  here  a  corruption  of  ive :  see  HEHB  I  v K.] 

1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bat.  284  It  \Cnainxpitys\  is  called 
in  English  Ground  Pine,  and  Ground  Ivie  after  the  Latine 
word  Iva. 

Groundless  (grcurndles),  a.  Forms:  i  grund- 
ISas,  4  groundlyas,  4-5  groundeles,  5  growud- 
les,  6-  groundless,  (7  -lesse).  [OK.  grundUas, 
f.  grund  GROUND  sb.  +  -lias  -LESS.  Cf.  MDn.  and 
Du.  grondeloos,  MHG.  gnmllSs  (G.  grutullos), 
MSw.  and  Sw.  gmndliis] 

fl.  Bottomless,  unfathomable,  lit.  and  Jig.  Obs. 

<  888  K.  ALFRED  Boetli.  vii.  §  4  Sio  grundlease  sweljend 
haefd  swiSe  msenegu  westtt  holu  on  to  gadrianne.  c  1315 
SHOREHAM  Poems  154  Godes  domes  beth  A  groundlyas  pet. 
13..  E.  E.  Allii.  P.  C.  310  All  the  gotez  of  )>y  guferes,  & 
groundelez  powlez.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  xv.  83  O 
nov  deply  I  owe  to  submitte  myself  under  bi  depe  groundeles 
iuggementes,  lorde.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bat-fas  n.  iii.  I. 
Vocation  393  Shallowest  Foords  to  ground-less  gulfs  doe 
change. 

2.  Destitute  of  foundation,  authority,  or  support ; 
having  no  real  cause  or  reason  ;  unfounded. 

1620  T.  GRANGER  Dm.  Logike  331  Groundleese  imagi- 
nations, and  vaine  confidences.  1651  BAXT 
A  groundless  fiction  that  cannot  be  prove 
Ravage  in.  i,  'Twas  your  mistake,  and  gri 
your  fears.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  xi.  (1869)  I.  199 
This  notion  . .  seems  to  be  altogether  groundless.  1838 
THIRLWALL  Greece  IV.  xxxiii.  319  This  report  proved  as 
groundless  as  the  message  of  Ariaeus.  1849  E.  E.  NAPIER 
Excurs.  S.  Africa  II.  168,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  murmurs  were  not  entirely  groundless. 

Gronndlessly  (grau-ndlesli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  a.]  Without  grounds ;  without  adequate 
reason  or  cause. 

1645  PAGITT  Heresiogr.  (1661)  177  Surely  both  you  and 
others  do  it  very  groundlessly  and  presumptuously.  i68» 
TATE  Abs.  <y  Achit.  699  Seduc'd  by  these  we  groundlessly 
complain.  1735  E.  CURL  in  Popes  Lett.  I.  Suppl.  23  You 
groundlessly  imagine  I  have  attempted  to  betray  you  to 
Mr.  Pope.  1834  J.  BROWN  Lett.  Sanctification  1. 194  It  is 
groundlessly,  therefore,  that  any  souls  stand  off  from  Jesus 
Christ.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  I.  vi,  Of  her  father's  being 
groundlessly  suspected,  she  felt  sure. 

Groundlessness  (grau-ndlesnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -BBSS.]  The  quality  of  being  groundless,  or 
without  foundation ;  want  of  adequate  reason. 

166 s  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  42  Such  examining  Reader.-, 
as  are  rational  enough  to  discern  the  groundlesnesse  of  one 
part  ofthe  Doctrine.  1755  CARTE  Hat.  Eug.  IV.  123  The 
groundlessness  of  their  clamours.  1817  Edin.  Rev.  XXIX. 
114  The  groundlessness  of  their  former  pleas.  1856  Fitount 
Hist.  Eitg.  (1858)  I.  iii.  192  No  proof  of  the  groundlessness 
of  the  original  charge  availed  . .  till  they  had  paid  for  their 
deliverance. 

Ground-line.  [Cf.  Du.  grondlijn,  G.  and  Sw. 
grundlinie  (in  senses  2  and  3).] 

1.  A  line  used  for  bottom-fishing.     ?  06s. 

a  1450  J'ysshynge  w.  angle  (1883)  22  Ye  may  angle  to  hym 
at  all  tymys  with  a  grownde  lyne.  1704  Diet.  Rust.  s.v. 
Ground-angling,  The  Morning  and  Evening  are  the  chiefest 
seasons  for  the  ground  Line  for  Trout. 

2.  Geoni.  t  a.  The  base  upon  which  a  diagram 
is  constructed  (obs.}.    b.  (See  quot.  1857). 

1551  RECORDS  Patkw.  Knmul.  i.  Defin.,  When  one  line 
lyelh  flatte  (whiche  is  named  the  ground  line)  and  an  other 
commeth  downe  on  it,  and  is  called  a  perpendiculer.  1571 
DIGGES  Pantom.  I.  iii.  Cj,  Measure  out  the  like  length  in 
the  perpendiculare.  .beginning  from  the  ground  line.  1659 
WILLSFORD  Scales  Comrn.  118  Let  fall  a  Perpendicular  .. 
upon  the  Basis  or  ground-line.  1857  W.  BINNS  Treat. 
Orthogr.  Project.  i.  (1862)  2  The  vertical  and  horizontal 

R lanes  are  generally  divided  by  a  line  called  the  ground 
ne,  or  intersecting  line  ofthe  two  planes  of  projection. 

3.  //.  Outlines  (lit.  and /£•.). 

16x4  WOTTON  Archit.  i.  65  Let  no  man.  .setle  his  Fancie 
vpon  a  draught  of  the  Worke  in  paper . .  much  less  vpon 
a  bare  Plant  thereof,  as  they  call  the  Schiographia  or  Ground 
lines.  1858  J.  MARTINEAU  Stud.  Chr.  150  We  owe  to  the 
deeper  Evangelical  spirit  . .  the  ground-lines  of  an  Ethical 
philosophy. 

Groundling  (graundlin).  [f.  GROUND  sb.  + 
-LING.  Cf.  MDu.  grundelinck  (Du.  grondeling}, 
MHG.  gruttdelinc  (G.  grundling)  gudgeon.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  various  small  fishes  which 
live  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  esp.  a  gudgeon  or 
loach. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  265  As  the  Apuje  which  are  the 
groundlings  ..  [come]  of  the  fome  of  the  sea.  1611  COTGK., 
Loche  tie  nier,  a  little  fish . .  ;  some  call  it  a  sea  Groundling. 
Locftette,  a  Groundling,  or  small-bearded  Loach.  1655  Mou- 
FET  &  BENNET  Health's  Improy.  (1746)  274  Groundlings  are 
also  akind  of  Gudgeons  never  lying  from  the  Ground,  freckled 
as  it  were  on  each  Side  with  seven  or  eight  Spots,  1769  PEN- 
NANT Zool.  III.  237  The  loche  is  found  in  several  of  our  small 
rivers,  keeping  at  the  bottom  of  the  gravel,  and  is  on  that 
account,  in  some  places,  called  the  Groundling.  1802-3  lr- 
Pallas"s  Trav.  (1812)  II.  461  The  mountain-streams  ..  also 
afford  a  small  kind  of  barbel,  the  groundling.  1840  tr. 
CuvieSs  Attiiti.  Kingd.  314  Cobitis  txnia,  the  Groundling 
. .  is  the  smallest  ofthe  species  inhabiting  the  smaller  running 
waters,  and  lurking  under  stones. 

2.  a.  A  plant  that  creeps  on  the  ground  or  is  of 
low  growth. 

i8»  BEWICK  Mem.  2.56  A  profusion  of  wild-flowers ..  which 


GROUNDLY. 

peep  out  amongst  the  creeping  groundlings.  1827  in  Hone 
h-vfry-day  Bk.  II.  893  Towering  up  from  among  the  low 
groundlings  that,  .surround  it,  [grows]  the  stately  fox-glove. 

b.  Ail  animal  that  lives  on  the  ground. 

1874  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  6  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
Cmmpansees  are  groundlings,  and  are  not  accustomed  to 
habitual  residence  among  the  branches  of  trees. 

c.  nonce-use.  Sai<l  of  a  person  (see  quot.). 

1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Decay  of  Beggars,  A  man,  who 
Used  to  glide  his  comely  upper  half  over  the  pavements  of 
London,  wheeling  along  . .  upon  a  machine  of  wood  . .  The 
accident  which  brought  him  low  took  place  in  the  riots  of 
1780,  and  he  has  been  a  groundling  so  long. 

3.  A  frequenter  of  the  '  ground '  or  pit  of  a 
theatre  ;  hence,  a  spectator  (reader,  etc.)  of  average 
or  inferior  tastes,  an  uncritical  or  unrefined  person. 
(Only  in  literary  use,  as  a  reminiscence  of  Shake- 
speare's phrase,  and  sometimes  app.  associated  with 
the  more  general  sense  of  '  ground  '.) 

1601  SIIAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  12  O  it  offends  inee  to  the  Soule, 
to  see  a  robustious  Pery-wig-pated  Fellow,  teare  a  Passion 


niyes  his  sport  by  the  penny.  1659 
Laity  Alimony  I.  iv,  The  Groundlings  within  the  yard  grow 
infinitely  unruly.  1762  CHURCHILL  G/iost  iv.  Poems  I.  322 
The  minds  of  Groundlings  to  enflame.  1829  LYTTON  Dcve- 
rcux  11.  i,  But  how  do  you  like  sharing  the  mirth  of  the 
groundlings?  1873  SYMONDS  Grit.  Pacts  vi.  183  The  solilo- 
quies of  Hamlet . .  must  have  been  lost  upon  the  groundlings 
of  Elizabeth's  days.  1900  H.  W.  SMYTH  Grk.  Malic  Poets 
p.  Ivii,  The  dithyramb  was  meretricious  art  and  appealed 
to  the  taste  of  the  groundlings. 

t 4.  One  of  humble  rank  ;  one  of  base  breeding 
or  sentiments.  06s.  rare. 

1622  FLETCHER  Prophetess  i.  iii,  We  tilers  may  deserve  to 
be  senators,.. For  we  were  born  three  stories  high;  no  base 
ones,  None  of  your  groundlings,  master.  1630  BRATHWAIT 
Eng.  Gentl.  (1641)  31  Here  you  shall  see  One  immeasurably 
haughtie,  scorning  to  converse  with  these  Groundlins  (for 
so  it  pleases  him  to  tearme  his  inferiours).  Ibid.  56  These 
whose  erected  minds  are  removed  from  the  refuse  and  rub- 
bish of  earth  (which  our  base  Groundlins  so  much  toyl  for). 

5.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1825  LAMB  Reflect,  in  Pillory,  That  domicile  for  ground- 
ling rogues  and  base  earth-kissing  varlets  [the  stocks). 
1819  SOUTHEYO.  .Vfimitan  u.  Poet.  Wks.  X.  285  Grunts  And 
strives  with  stubborn  neck  and  groundling  snout.  1885 
I.  S.  STALLYBRASS  tr.  Hehifs  Wand.  Plants  <$•  Aniiit.  94 
It  must  have  been  a  mere  groundling  sucker. 

t Grotrndly,  a.  06s.  Forms:  3  grund(e)- 
lioh,  -like,  5  groundli,  -ly,  5-6  groundely. 
[f.  GROUND  si.  +  -LY  1.  Cf.  MS'w.grundeKker  (Sw. 
gruiuilig),  G.  gnuidlich.]  a.  Well-founded  or 
established,  solid,  firm.  Of  instruction :  Thorough. 
b.  Thoroughly  instructed  or  educated. 
_c  1205  LAY.  15813  Ich  habbe  bigunnen  a  weorc  mid  grund- 
liche stre[n]g3e.  c  1300  Havelok  2013  pe  burgeys  bat  ber 
bi  stode  bore  Grundlike  and  grete  obes  swore, . .pat  was 
soth,  bat  bernard  tolde.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  78  Trowing 
. .  that  thei  han  noon  or  litle  neoe  to  groundli  clerkis.  Ibid. 


The  good  introductions  persuasions  and  groundly  reasons 
made  unto  His  Holynes.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Eras/it.  Par. 
Luke  Pref.  8  After  a  more  exacte  and  groundely  sorte. 

t GrOU'ndly,  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  3 grundliche, 
-like,  4-5  groundli,  5  growndly,  (6  -lie),  5-6 
groundely,  (6  growndely),  5-  groundly.  [f. 
GROUND  sl>.  +  -LY  2.  Cf.  OHG.  chruntlichS, 
MSw.  grundelika  (Sw.  grundligt].]  In  a  well- 
founded,  firmly  established,  deep-seated  or  funda- 
mental manner ;  in  relation  to  the  ground  or  root  ; 
thoroughly,  profoundly. 

c  1205  LAY.  9783  Cnihtes  heom  gereden,  grundliche  feire. 
a  1225  Juliana  69  pe  reue..bigon  to  cwakien,  se  grundliche 
him  gromede.  c  1300  Havelok  651  Hauelok  anon  bigan  to 
etc  Grundlike,  and  was  ful  blibe.  1395  Kemonstr.  Rom. 
Corrttp.  140  Grosted  seith  groundli  al  this.  1435  MISYN 
fin  of  Love  l.  xxviii.  60  Vse  we  slike  rewle  bat  fleschly 
desire  groundly  ma  be  restrenyd.  (1449  PECOCK  Repr.  \. 
xvii.  101  Noone  othere  argumentis  han  place  forto  groundli 
and  fundamental!  schewe  and  proue  [etc.].  1515  BARCLAY 
Egloges  \\\.  11570)  Cij/2  Men  groundly  learned,  in  Latin 
commoning.  1538  STARKEY  England  \.  ii.  29  When  the 
opynyon  ys  waueryng  and  not  groundly  set.  1581  W. 
STAFFORD  Exam.  Conrpl.  ii.  (1876)  55  They  bee  farre  wide 
from  the  trueth,  as  men  that  doe  not  consider  the  thinge 
groundly.  1602  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  366  Hence 
may  groundly  be  said  deriued  our  best  and  still  experienced 
Method  wherein  we  now  execute  lawes. 

Ground-man.     Also  9  groundsman, 
a.  A  labourer  employed  to  dig  out  or  work  on 
the  ground,  an  excavator,     b.  One  who  is  em- 
ployed to  keep  in  order  a  ground  or  grounds,  esp. 
a  cricket  ground. 

a-  1785  J.  PHILLIPS  Treat.  Inland  Navig.  39  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  ground-men,  and  fifty  carpenters.  1837  WHITTOCK, 
etc.  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  107  To  the  '  ground-men '  as  they 
are  called,  the  digging  is  let,  at  per  cubic  yard,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  excavated. 

b;  1886  Standard  27  May  8/4  Wages  of  gardeners, 
groundsmen,  and  gamekeeper.  1887  M.  SHEARMAN  Athletics 
fr  Footb.  (Badm.  Libr.)  79  The  ground-man  of  the  L.  A.  C. 
1895  Daily  News  i  Jan.  7/3  The  ground-men  worked  hard 
on  the  wicket. 

t  GroTurdment.  Obs.  [f.  GBOUND  v.  +  -KENT.] 
Foundation,  origin. 

?.r  1412  LYDCATE  Tuv  Merchants  307  Yif  of  colrc  he  [fever! 
take  his  groundement. 
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Ground- nut.     [Cf.  D\i.frondnoot,ia  sense  i.J 

1.  One  of  the  small  farinaceous  edible  tubers  of 
the  wild  bean  (Apios  tuberosa],  a  climbing  plant  of 
North  America  ;  also,  the  plant  producing  these. 

1636  in  M.  A.  Green  SpringJitU,  Mass.  (1888)  12  They 
shal-.have  liberty  to  take  Fish  and  Deer,  groundnuts,  wal- 
nuts, akornes.  1765  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  I.  ii.  301 
The  Indians  coold  come  at  the  ground-nuts,  which  seem  to 
have  been  all  their  provision.  1854  THOREAU  ll'alJcn  xiii. 
257,  I  discovered  the  ground-nut  (Apios  tubeiosa]  on  its 
string— the  potato  of  the  aborigines.  1865  PARKMAN  Cham- 
plain  vu.(i875)274  Biencourt  and  his  followers  were  ..digging 
ground-nuts. 

2.  The  pea-nut  or  ground-pea  (Arachis  hypogxa  , 
largely  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  West 
Africa,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  pod  ripening  under 
ground. 

17*9  WATSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI  X.  379  They,  .are  the  pro- 
duce of  a  plant . .  much  cultivated  in  the  Southern  colonies, 
and  in  our  American  sugar  islands,  where  they  are  called 
ground  nuts,  or  ground  pease.  1775  ROMANS  Florida  131 
1  he  ground  nut  also  introduced  by  the  Blacks  from  Guinea, 
is  next  after  this  for  its  easy  cultivation.  1863  Wand.  West 
Afr.  I.  184  The  commerce  of  the  place  consists  principally 
of  the  ground  nut  [etc.]. 

attrtb.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  895  Ground-nut  oil.  1887 
MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  AJr.  54  The  finest  ground-nut  oil  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  and  mixture  with  olive.  Ibid.  57 
The  ground-nut  industry. 

3.  The  earth-nut  (J3tt>mt»ij!exuo$um}. 

1653  CULI-KPER  Eng.  Physitian  64  They  are  called  Earth- 
Nuts,  Earth-Chestnuts,  Grouml-Nuts,  (etc.].  1879  [see 
EARTH-NUT  i]. 

Ground-pine. 

1.  The   herbaceous    plant  Ajtiga    Chaw&pilys; 
said  to  be  named  from  its  resinous  smell. 

'551  TURNER  Herbal  L  I  vj  b,  Grounde  pyne,  the  leanes 
dronken  seuen  dayes  in  wyne  hele  the  laundes.  1578  LYTE 
Dodoens  \.  xviii.  28  In  English  also  Chamspitys,  Ground 
Pyne,  Herbe  lue,  Forget  me  not.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal 
n.  clxxxv.  §  i.  497  There  be  diuers  sortes  of  Ground  Pines 
growing  neere  vnto  the  sea.  1*57  W.  COLES  A  dam  in  Eden 
cccxvin.  591  The  Common  Ground-pine  groweth  low,  sel- 
dome  rising  to  be  above  the  height  of  an  hand-breadth. 
1718  QuiNCYCow«>/.  Disp.  122  Ground-Pine,  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  IV.  177  This 
plant  is  well  called  Ground  Pine,  as  its  narrow  leaves  look 
like  a  tuft  of  foliage  taken  from  the  pine-tree. 

2.  The  club   moss    (LycopoJium  davatunf)  or 
other  species  of  LycopoJiiim. 

1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Each  f,  .-ItfWks.  (Bohn)  I.  400  The 
ground-pine  curled  its  pretty  wreath,  Running  over  the 
club-moss  burrs.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  (U.S.)  VII.  123 
Ground-pine,  the  popular  name  of  the  lycopodium  clavatitni, 
an  evergreen  vine  sometimes  three  yards  long. 

Ground-plan.  [Cf.  Dn.  grondplan,  Sw. 
gnmdplan^ 

1.  The  representation  on  a  plane  of  the  arrange- 
ment, divisions,  etc.,  of  a  building  or  other  struc- 
ture, at  the  ground- level. 

1731  W.  HALFPENNY  Perspective  23  To  draw  the  Perspec- 
tive Elevation  of  the  Stage  . .  Draw  the  Ground-Plan  . .  by 
the  Rule  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  Example.  1870  EMEK- 
SON  Soc.  <y  Solit.  xi.  235  It  is  the  dulness  of  the  multitude 
that  they  cannot  see  the  house,  in  the  ground-plan.  1877 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fi  Mining  383  There  are  three  of 
these  furnaces,  which  are  marked  D  in  the  ground-plan. 

2.  fig.  The  outline,  general  plan  or  basis  upon 
which  any  work  is  constructed  or  composed. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  in.  viii,  Did  the  Maker  take  them 
into  His  counsel ;  that  they  read  His  groundplan  of  the  in- 
comprehensible All?  1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  Pref.  i  The 
following  work  was  constructed,  partly  on  the  ground-plan 
of  Humphrey  Clinker.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  viii.  254 
It  was  the  purpose  of  Aristophanes  to  keep  his  serious 
ground-plan  concealed. 

t  Ground-plat.  Obs.     =  GROUND-PLOT. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.,  I  will  give  you  the  Groundplatt  of 
my  whole  discourse,  in  a  Table  annexed.  1571  DIGCLS 
Pantom.  I.  xxxii.  K  ij,  Measure . .  howe  hyghe  the  grounde 
platte  of  the  Castell  is  aboue  the  leuell  right  lyne  of  the 
fountayne.  1665  MANLEY  Grotius'  Low  C.  Warns  293  He 
burned  the  Town,,  .yet  he  seemed  to  maintain  the  Ground- 
plat  thereof.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  III.  178  There 
is  a  great  Resemblance  between  the  Ground-plat  of  Lincoln, 
and  that  of  Canterbury. 

Ground-plate.  [Cf.  Du.  grondplaat,  G. 
grundplatte.\ 

1.  The  lowest   horizontal  timber  in  a  framing ; 
a  ground-sill. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  67  Ground  plates  nine  inches  one 
way.  1679  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  1. 135  Plates,  .lying  on  the 
Foundation,  are  called  Ground-plates.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON 
Pract.  Build.  225  Ground-Plate  or  Sill.— The  lowest  plate  of 
a  wooden  building  for  supporting  the  principal  and  other 
posts. 

2.  a.  A  bed-plate  carrying  railway  sleepers  or 
ties  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875). 

b.  A  piece  of  flattened  metal  on  which  anything 
is  fixed,  as  in  a  spectroscope. 

1871  tr.  Schellen's  Spectr.  Anal,  xxvii.  94  Of  the  prisms, 
.  .the  first  only  is  fastened  to  the  ground-plate  PP. 

o.  Electr.  A  metal  plate  sunk  iii  the  ground  and 
connecting  an  electric  current  with  the  earth. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1893  in  SLOANE  Stand. 
Electr.  Diet. 

3.  Anal.  (See  qnot.) 

1881  QuaMs  Anal.  (ed.  9)  II.  65  According  to  Klein  .. 
each  connective  tissue  corpuscle  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
substances  :  (a)  a  hyaline  plate — ground-plate — which  con- 
tains tlie  oval  nucleus. . ;  and  (6)  a  second  substance. 


GROUNDSEL. 
Ground-plot. 

1.  The  plot  or  portion  of  ground  occupied  or 
covered  by  a  building,  etc.  ;  foundation.  ?  Obs. 

1580  SIU.SLY  Ps.  xi.  iii,  That  in  building  they  begunn 
Wuh  ground-pious  fall,   shall   be  uiidunn.     1624  WOTTON 
KU-iii.  Arc/lit.  I.  26,  I  hauc  *ayd  nothing  of..Pyling  of  the 
Ground-plot.. when  we  build  vpon  a  moist  or  marshy  suile. 
1679  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  I.  130  Suppose  your  Ground- 
plot  be  a  Long-scjuare,  50  Foot  in  length,  and  20  Foot  wide  : 
This  Ground-plot  will  contain  in  its  length  two  good  Rooms, 
and  a  Yard  behind  it  10  Foot  long.    i8s6K.\Ni:  Arct.  Exfi. 
I.  ii.  28  The  tide,  as  it  rises,  converts  a  part  of  the  ground- 
plot  into  a  temporary  island. 

fig.  1834  LANDOR  Exam.  Shaks.  Wks.  1846  II.  284/1 
The  foolishest  dolts  are  the  ground-plot  of  the  most  wit. 

t2.   -  GROUND-PLAN  i.  Obs. 

1563  SIIUTE  Archil.  B  iij  b,  How  to  cast  your  ground 
plotte,  wherin  you  must  deuide  all  your  seuerall  places  of 
offices.  1663  GERBIEH  Counsel  gj  a,  Nor  are  the  lines  for 
the  ground  plots  of  Houses  to  serve  for  Castles  in  the  Aire. 
1691  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2651/4  A  large  Parchment  Writing 
containing  two  Skins,  with  a  Ground- Plot  annex'd  to  it. 

1 3.    t=  GKOUND-rLAN  2.    Obs. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  52  They  schal  vse  the 
narration,  but  as  an  imaginative  ground plut  of  a  profitable 
inuention.    1594  CAREW  Ilnarte's  Exam.  Wits  i.  11596)  23 
All  that  which  Galen  writeth  in  . .  his  booke  is  the  ground- 
plot  of  this  my  Treatise.     1677  Govt.  Venice  i  An  Epitome 
of  the  whole  History,  and.  -a  Scheme  or  Ground-plot  to  my 
Work.     1794  MATHIAS  Pursuits  Lit.  (1798)  243  Method 
was  all ;  yet  would  he  seldom  write :  He  fear'd  the  ground- 
plot  wrong,  or — out  of  sight. 

Ground-rent.  [Cf.  Du.  grondrente,  G. 
grunt/rente.]  The  rent  paid  to  the  owner  of  land 
which  is  let  for  building  upon.  Also  U.  S.  (see 
quot.  1856). 

1667  PRIMATT  City  I,  C.  BuiU.  35  Fifty  pounds  per  ami. 
is  but  a  reasonable  ground-rent  for  a  House  that  will  cost 
five  hundred  pounds  . .  and  yield  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  1682  N.  O.  Boileau's  Lutrin  iv.  292  Fifty  Marks 
a  year  in  Ground-Rents.  1701  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3712/4  The 
Ground  Re_nt  [is]  but  ioa.  per  Annum.  1776  ADA.M  SMITH 
W.  N.  v,  ii.  (1869)  II.  436  Ground  rents  are  a  still  more 


proper  subject  of  taxation  than  the  rent  of  houses.  1834 
West  Ind.  Sketch  Bk.  II.  158  A  great  convenience  . .  to  the 
enants,  in  all  questions  of  ground-rent.  1856  BOUVIER  Law 


a  house  pays  a  ground-rent  to  the  owner  of  the  hind. 
t  b.  A  piece  of  land  rented  for  building  on.  Obs. 

1714  GAY  Shepherd's  Week.  Proeme,  As  a  London  mason, 
who  calculateth  his  work  for  a  term  of  years,  when  he 
buildelh  with  old  materials  upon  a  ground-rent  that  is  not 
his  own,  which  soon  turneth  to  rubbish  and  ruins. 

Ground-sea.  A  heavy  sea  in  which  large 
waves  rise  and  dash  upon  the  coast  without 
apparent  cause. 

(i  1642  SIR  W.  MoNSON  Naval  Tracts  II.  (1704)  247/2  He 
met  with  so  great  a  Storm  and  Ground  Seas.  1756  PRINCE 
in  Phil.  Tratis.  XLIX.  642  A  rumbling  noise  was  heard, 


Oct.  296  A  heavy  ground-sea. 

Groundsel  (grairndsel),  «M  Forms :  a.  i  gun- 
daosuels(i)se,  gundesuilxe,  grundeswel(i)se, 
-swylise,  2  -swulie,  3  -swilie,  -swylie,  4  groun- 
swili,  5  groundeswelc,  -sueli,  grondeswyle, 
groundis  walle,  6  grundeswell,  groundswel(l, 
6-7  grownswell,  grunswel(l,  (9  dial,  groundie-, 
grundy-swallow,  swally,  griniiing-swallow, 
etc.).  B.  6  grouusel,  6-8  groundsell,  6-  ground- 
sel, if.  6-7  grunsell,  7  (9  Jial.)  grunsel,  (9  dial. 
grinsel).  [OE.  gmtuuetVMit(f^e  (7th  c.),  grundc- 
swy/ige  (loth  c.) ;  of  difficult  etymology. 

Unless  the  word  be  corruptly  adopted  from  some  foreign 
language,  the  second  element  must  be  connected  with  swel- 
San  to  swallow,  absorb.  The  earliest  recorded  fotmgundx. 
jW6'&/arhas  the  appearance  of  beingf.  £v«</pus(seeGouND); 
the  resulting  sense '  pus-absorber'  is  plausible,  as  the  chopped 
leaves  of  the  plant  are  still  (in  country  places)  used  in 
poultices  for  reducing  abscesses.  If  this  be  the  true  etym- 
ology, the  form  grundcswylize,  whence  the  mod.  word  is 
descended,  must  be  due  to  popular  etymology,  the  word 
being  associated  with  grund  GROUND  s6.,  as  if  meaning 
'  ground-swallower ',  with  reference  to  the  rapid  -spread  of 
the  weed.  There  is,  however,  an  unexplained  difficulty  in 
the  form  of  the  first  element  (gundy-  instead  of  the  normal 
gitnd.) ;  and  it  cannot  be  ^positively  affirmed  that  the  form 
without  the  r  is  not  a  mistake,  as  the  three  glossaries  in 
which  it  occurs  are  too  closely  related  to  be  considered 
independent  witnesses.) 

1.  Any  plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Sentcio 
(N.O.  Compositai),  esp.  S.  vulgaris  ('  common 
groundsel '),  a  common  European  weed,  which  is 
given  as  food  to  cage-birds  and  was  formerly 
largely  used  for  medical  purposes. 

a.  ajooEpiitalGloss.^iGSettecen,  gundaesuebjiae [Erfurt 
Gloss,  gundaeswelse].  c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  1850  Seueccit, 
guiidesuilge.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  \.  180  Deos  wyrt  Se  man 
senecio,  &  o5rum  naman  grundeswylije  nemneS.  Ibid.  1 1. 
124  Genim  grunde  swelgean  be  on  eorban  weaxeb.  c  1250 
/  'oc.  in  Wr.-WOlcker  558/12  Iregerontis  . .  grundeswihe. 


(Heinrich)  135  Take  grounde  swele  &  daysyes.  .be  two  deel 
of  groundeswele,  be  briddc  part  of  daysyes.  i  1460  Receipts 
in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  324  Take  groundis  walle  that  ys  senchion. 
«538  TURNER  Lioellus,  Grundeswell,  Grunswell,  Sextan. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  v.  xvii.  570  The  great  Groundswel  hath 


GROUNDSEL. 

rough  whitish  leaves.  1600  SmflxiCtimMifamau.idS. 
276  Groundswell  groweth  in  euery  ground,  and  without  any 
great  care.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  815  Marcellus. . 
addeth  further  grounswell,  and  the  tender  tops  of  the  box- 
tree.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  60/1  Grunswel,  or 
Groundsel.  1808-23  JJ\MIESON,  Groundie-swallffiu,  ground- 
sel. 1893  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Grundy-sivallow. 

ft.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  132  Senecio  is  named  . .  in 
English  groundsel.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \\.  xxv.  §  i.  216 
The  stalke  of  Groundsel!  is  round.  1676  T.  GLOVER  in  J'kil. 
Trans.  XI.  629  There  grow  wild  in  the  Woods,  Plantane 
of  all  sorts,  Groundsel  [etc.].  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physic 
(1762)  29  Take  a  Handful  of  Groundsel!.  1830  MACGILLIVRAY 
Withering;  Brit.  Plants  (1837)  319  S\enecio\  viscosns. 
Stinking  Groundsel.. . .5".  liyidus.  Green-scaled  Groundsel.. . 
.y.  Sylvatiats.  Mountain  Groundsel.  1838  DICKENS  O. 
Twist  xxxii,  Fresh  groundsel,  too,  for  Miss  Maylie's  birds. 
1871  H.  MACMILLAN  True  Vinevn.  (1872)286  In  the  garden, 
the  chickweed  and  the  groundsel  disfigure  the  beds  of  lilies 
and  roses. 

Y.  1594  PLAT  Jewell-Jw.  in.  27  Some  commend  a  handful! 
of  grunsell  sodden  in  the  aforesaide  ale.  1657  W.  COLES 
Adam  in  Eden  cl.  228  The  Latines  call  it  Senecio.. It  is 
called  in  English  Groundsel!  or  Grunsell.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  n.  89/2  Like  Grunsel  or  a  Succory  leaf.  1886 
Chester  Gloss.,  Grinsel,  groundsel.  1887  Suppl.  Jamicson, 
Grunsel,  the  common  pron.  of  groundsel. 
2.  Comb. :  groundsel-tree,  a  North  American 
shrub,  Baccharis  halimifolia. 

1741  Compl.  Fam..Piece  n.  iii.  412  You  have  also  the 
black  Hellebore  now  in  Flower,  with  the  Spurge  Laurel, 
Virginian  Groundsel  Tree.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden. 
xix.  (1813)  336  Groundsel  tree,  or  ploughman's  spikenard, 
must  have  a  snug  situation. 

Groundsel  (grau-ndsel),  sb2,  ground-sill 
(grau-ndsil).  Forms:  5gronsel,grondsil,groun- 
selle,  grownsel,  -oelle,  5-6  groundsille,  5-7 
grownsell,  6  grunsell,  grounsyll,  6-7  ground- 
syll,  -oeU,  grounde  sill,  6-8  groundsel!,  7  -oel, 
gruusill,  (also  9)  -sel,  7-8  grundsil(l,  ground- 
sil,  (9  grounsel),  6-  groundsel,  -sill.  [First  in 
ME. ;  app.  f.  GROUND  sb.  +  SILL,  but  the  earliest 
examples  already  show  the  second  element  reduced 
in  form  to  a  mere  termination.] 

L  A  timber  serving  as  a  foundation  to  carry 
a  superstructure,  esp.  a  wooden  building;  the 
lowest  member  of  a  wooden  framework ;  aground- 
plate  ;  hence,  the  foundation  or  lowest  part  of  any 
structure.  Now  rare  exc.  in  technical  use. 

[1406-7  Winchester  College  Ace.  Roll,  In  stipendiis  ij 
positorum  ponencium  lez  gronsell  domus  stauri.]  1433 
LYDG.  St.  Edmund  in.  1205  Oon  at  the  grownsel  [7'.  r. 
growncellej  lowe  gan  to  myne.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden) 
1 5  j  ltoon  to  be  steryd  of  my  graue,  but  a  pet  to  be  maad 
vnder  the  ground  sille  ther  my  lady  Schardelowe  was  wont 
to  sitte.  1486  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  253  For  a  grondsill  of 
tymber.  1531  MoRRCoitM.  Tindale  Wks.  473/2  He  sheweth 
himself  as  wise,  as  one  that  lest  hys  rotten  house  should  fall, 
wold . .  pull  vp  y«  groundsel  to  vndershore  the  sides  with  the 
same.  1356  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  $  F.  iii.  16  No  parte  hath 
rest  From  roofe  to  groundsill.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie 
in.  xix.  ( Arb.)  230  They  first  vndermined  the  groundsills,  they 
beate  downe  the  walks.  i6n  R.  FENTON  Usury  n.  vji.  64 
It  they  find  the  foundation  or  groundcels  vnsound,  they  haue 
great  reason  to  suspect  the  building.  1658  GURNALL  Chr. 
in  Arm.  n.  37  The  House  must  needs  be  in  danger,  when 
the  groundsels  are  loosened.  1739  LABELYE  Short  Ace.  Piers 
Wcstm  Bridge  17  The  Ground-cills,  or  Bottom-pieces  of 
these  Frames.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  Contents  1 1  The 
Groundsel  of  the  Lantern  applied  and  fitted  to  the  Stone 
work.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v.  vi,  Patriotism  rushes  in 
..from  grunsel  up  to  ridge-tile,  through  all  rooms  and 
passages.  1831  Archil.  Pull.  Soc.  Diet.  s.  v.  Ground-plate, 
Alter  the  fire  of  London  it  became  usual  to  set  the  posts 
jat  carry  the  bressumer  of  a  shop  front  on  a  ground  sill. 
1869  R  B.  SMYTH  Gold-/.  Victoria  612  Groundsill  is  that 
drive  a  drlve'set  of  timber  which  is  laid  on  ll>e  floor  of  a 
traits/.  1837  MEDWIN  in  Fraser's  Mag.  XVI.  232  Tear 
the  firm-set  groundsel  of  the  world  Up  from  its  roots. 

•*•  fig-   The  foundation   on  which  something 
(.immaterial)  is  built  up ;  an  underlying  principle 

jUSLSmSFn   °4ur?-  Cxs^s  Ca"""-  2  Th'  basis  and 

oundsill  of  all  militane  architecture.  1609  Bp.  W.  BARLOW 

Ansiv.   Nameless  Cath.    322   An   Heresie  subuerting  the 

mame  ground-cel  of  our  Religion.     ,617  HAKEWILL  Afol. 

I.  IV.  §  i  The  barley-corne  the  grownsell  as  it  were  and 

simp  est  principle  of  measures.    1705  HICKERING.LL  Priest- 

AAtiii,"1;-39™      'W?  mam  Groundsels  of  Priest-Craft's 

Antichristian  Throne,  is  Avarice  and  Ambition. 

•Ti'  I     i°Yer  framing-timber  of  a  door  ;  a  door- 
sill,  threshold,     t  Also,  a  window-sill. 


to  sten  ni^r  anJ  .  '          •  • 

HEHMP?  ?,  /  D^  Upon  my  gr°™dcell.  ,,,632  G. 
save  what  it  h  *""*'  ?sjhe  ^"ndsell  speakef  not 
SSfJl  ,5  Ifrt?  w-"!e  hlnges'  l6"  MoxoN  M"h- 
fcSe  the  H  JH  ,  H  ^IndOW^rame  stands  on  a  Timb«- 
intofhe  Postfnffl?  fGrOUndse"  are  'Onetimes  Tennanted 


a.  attnb.,  as  groundsel-bar,  -edge,  -plot 

lav  ?th«.I'1SLE/^  B"rt'ls<N'"'^  °f  the  meanest  townes  to 
ay  the  grundsill  plot.     .667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  457  Head  and 

WherS,h°Pf  nVn  "Vs  °W?  Temple'  on  ">^  Srunsel  edge, 
Where  he  fell  flat.    [1700  ADDISON  yd  AineidT,  He  dash'i 

™  k    'em°Vh«S™<|silefce.]    I793  SM^TON  Edy. 
I  he  Ground-sil  bars  of  wrought  iron. 


458 
tGrou-ndsel,  grou-ndsill,  v.     [f.  prec. 

sb.]     trans.  To  lay  the  foundation  or  threshold  of. 
1486  Nottingham  Ret.  1 1 1 .  255  For  stonne  and  for  ground- 
sillyng  ..  of  be  same  bolhes.     £1535  in  Yorksh.  Arclixol. 
Jrnl.  (1886)  IX.  322  A  bowse  .  .growncellyd  w'  stone.      1635 
QUAKLES  Embl.  v.  xiv.  298  The  milder  glaunces  sparkled 
on  the  Ground,  And  grunsild  ev'ry  doore  with  Diamond. 
1631   Rec.  Dedhcau,  Mass.  (1892)  III.  188  Ye  Carpenters 
account  that  did  groundcell  the  Meetinghouse. 
Jig.    1657  REEVE  God's  Plea  99  They,  .groundsell   their 
estates  with  damages,  roof  them  with  detriments. 
Hence  Gron  ndsellingf  vbl.  sb. 
I579 Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  182  For  makyngof  the  chynmey 
at  the  Fre  Scole,  and  grounselyng  of  alle  the  house.     1589- 
1617    RIDER    Diet.,    Substruttio,  . .  an    vnderpinning,    or 
groundsilling  of  an  house,  or  making  of  a  foundation  vnder. 
1623-4  Nottingham    Rec.    IV.    388    Workmanshippe    for 
planckinge,  grondsellinge  [etc.]. 
Groundsman :  see  GROUND-MAN. 
Ground-squirrel. 

1.  A  terrestrial  squirrel-like  rodent :  a.  of  the 
genus  Tauiias;  esp.  the  chipmuck  (T.  striatus) 
of  the  U.  S. ;  b.  of  the  genus  Spermophilus ;  = 
GOPHER  s6J  2. 

1772  FORSTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  378  This  creature 
is  called  a  ground  squirrel,  at  Churchill  fort.  1791  W. 
BARTRAM  Carolina  284  The  ground  squirrel,  or  little  striped 
squirrel  of  Pennsylvania.  1859  BAKTLETT  Diet.  Amer., 
Ground  squirrel,  a  name  sometimes  erroneously  given  to 
the  striped  and  spotted  prairie  squirrel  (Spermophilus 
tredecimlineatus).  1883  Casselfs  Nat.  Hist.  III.  9t  The 
true  Ground  Squirrels  ( famias)  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  Squirrels  (Seiurinx),  and  approach  the  Marmots. 
1884  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  125  The  numerous  species  ol 
Ground-squirrels  (Spertnophilus).  Ibid.  126  The  Ground- 
squirrels  proper  or  Chipmunks  (Tamias),—*  small  genus 
comprising  some  of  the  prettiest  and  most  familiar  repre- 
sentatives of  the  family.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap.  Diseases 
xvi.  269  The  ground  squirrel  (Spermophilus  guttatus). 
2.  An  African  squirrel  of  the  genus  Xerus. 
1867  SCLATER  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  817  Seven  Ground- 
squirrels  (Xerus  getulus)  from  . .  Morocco. 

Ground-stone.  [Cf.  Du.  grondsteen,  G. 
grundstein,  Sw.  gmndsten.]  A  foundation-stone. 
Chiefly  Sc.  and  fig. 

a  1000  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  203/34  Cementa,  i.  petre, 
grundstanas.  1567  Gude  ff  Godlie  Ball.  (S.  T.  S.)  201  Land 
and  money  . .  Quhilk  is  the  ground  staine  of  lhair  quier, 
And  nete  of  all  thair  pryde.  1591  R.  BRUCE  Serm.  (Wod- 
row  Soc.)  298  It  may  remain  a  sure  foundation  and  Ground- 
stone  to  us.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  Ixxxii.  (1894)  171  Try 
upon  what  ground-stone  ye  have  builded.  1871  ROSSETTI 
Ave  12  Poems  41  Thou  neadstone  of  humanity,  Ground- 
stone  of  the  great  Mystery. 

Groundswel(l,  obs.  form  of  GROUNDSEL  sbl 
Ground-Swell.   A  deep  swell  or  heavy  rolling 
of  the  sea,  the  result  of  a  distant  storm  or  seismic 
disturbance. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  iii,  The  agitation  of  the  waters, 
called  by  sailors  the  ground-swell.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/. 
Mast  i.  2  The  vessel  . .  rolled  with  the  heavy  ground  swell. 
1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxviii.  (1878)  221  Crashing  its  way 
through  the  rolling  waves  of  a  heavy  ground-swell. 

b.  fig.  Usually  with  reference  to  mental  or 
political  agitation. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Zafolya  i.  Wks.  IV.  3Io  It  is  the  ground- 
swell  of  a  teeming  instinct.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics 
(1860)  I.  9I  The  religious  world  was  rocking  still  with  the 
groundswell  that  followed  those  stormysynods.  1870  LOWELL 
Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  219  The  deep-raking,  ground- 
swell  of  passion,  as  we  see  it  in  the  sarcasm  of  Lear. 
Groundsyll,  obs.  form  of  GROUNDSEL  sb? 
Ground-tackle.  [Cf.  Dn.  grondtakel,  G. 
grund-tacMage.]  A  general  name  for  all  ropes, 
cables,  anchors,  or  other  tackle  made  use  of  in 
anchoring,  mooring,  or  kedging  a  vessel. 

i.55«  J-  INCENT  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1599)  I.  286  The  said  ship 
being  beaten  from  her  ground  tackles,  was  driuen  vpon  the 
rockes  1600  J.  JANE  Ibid.  III.  848  To  put  into  the 
btreights,  wee  durst  not  for  lacke  of  ground-tackle,  a  1641 
SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704)  375/2  Never  Ships 
.  .were  better  fitted  with  Ground  Tackle.  1742  WOODROOFE 


. 
in  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  n.  xvii.  77  With  such  ships,  by 


.  . 

ground  tackle  seems.  .  to  have  been  free  from  objecti 
So  Oround-tacklinjr  (in  same  sense). 
1600  J.  JANE  in  Hakluyt  Yoy.  III.  843  Wee  haue  no  sailes 
no  victuals,  no  ground-tackling,  no  cordage.     1710  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  4703/4  Cordage  and  Ground-Tackling  very  good 
1798  CAPT.  BERRY  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson.  (1845)  III.  66  The 
dismasted  Prize,  .is  badly  off  for  ground  tackling. 

t  Ground-wall,  Obs.  Forms  :  see  GROUND 
and  WALL. 

1.  The  lower  portion  of  a  wall  or  building  :  a 
foundation.  Also  trans/.  unAJig. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  vi.  48  He  ys  Jelic  timbriendum 
men  his  nus,  se  .  .  hys  grundweall  ofer  (>aene  stan  asette 
c  1000  /Euro  Gram.  (Z.)  289  Se  craft  is  ealra  boclicra 
crzfta  ordfruma  and  grundwea-11.  c  1200  ORMIN  13372  Crist 
iss  stan  to  ben  grunndwall  Off  all  hiss  halljhe  temmple. 
«i2is  Juhana  72  LokeS  bat  te  heouenlich  lauerd  beo 
?,r"S  .,.  of  al  **'  3e  wurcneS.  c  i»7S  Lmte  Ron  124  in 
U.  t..  Misc.  97  Ne  may  no  Mynur  hire  [?hit]  vnderwrote 
ne  neuer  false  bene  grundwal.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2242  Tua 
and  sexti  fathum  brad  Was  be  grundwall  bat  bai  made. 
Ibid.  8424  Lere  o  clerge  well  he  sal,  bat  es  o  wisdom  be 
grundwall.  c  ,330  R.  BRITNNE  Chron.  (1810)  210  A  castelle 
he  boaht  .to  reise,  He  cast  be  groundwalle  bik.  1392-3  Mem. 
Ktpon  (burtees)  114  In  salar.  iij  cementariorum  operant. 
super  j  Grundewall  ibidem  per  iiij  dies,  Ss.  [From  other 
passages,  this  app.  means  :  The  plinth  of  masonry  in  a  half 


GBOUNDY. 

timber  building.]  c  1423  f  '<*"-  in  Wr.-Wulcker  667/1  1  Hoc 
fnndum,  growndwalle. 

attrib.  a  1755  Edom.o'  Gordon  xii.  in  Child  Ballads  III. 
433/2  Why  pow  [=  pull]  ye  out  my  ground-wa-stane,  Lets 
in  the  reek  to  me  ? 

2.  A  retaining  wall  (see  quot.). 

1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  206  The  Wall.  . 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Digging,  to  the  Level  of  the  Ground 
above.  .is  called  the  Ground-Wall,  because  it  is  built  only 
to  resist  the  Pressure  of  the  Ground  about  it. 

Hence  t  Ground-waller,  one  who  builds  a 
ground  wall. 

1477  Order  in  York  Myst.  (1885)  Introd.  21  note,  Erthe 
wallers,  pavers,  dykers,  ground  wallers  with  erthe. 

Grou-ndward,  adv.  and  a.     [See  -WARD.] 

A.  adv.   Towards  the  ground,     f  In  early  use, 
to  the  ground-ward  (see  TOWARD).     Now  rare. 

1561  LEIGH  Armoru  (1597)  24  A  Target  ..  with  three 
corners,  two  aboue  his  face,  and  one  beneath  to  the  ground- 
ward.  1581  STANYHURST  /Eneis  u.  (Arb.)  60  Hee  fel  to  the 

froundward.     1595  H-  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  F  iv  b, 
he  top  now  bowing  to  the  ground-ward.    1620  SHELTON 
Quix.  III.  xxx.  211  He  hung  ..with  his  Mouth  and  Breast 
to  the  Groundward.    1855  BROWNING  Andrea  del  Sarlo  83 
Their  .  .  works  drop  groundward. 

B.  adj.  Turned  or  inclined  towards  the  ground. 
1878  Masque  Poets  28  With  groundward  brow  and  quiver- 

ing limb  They  come,  the  slaves  that  are  to  die. 

So  Qroun'dwards  udv. 

1885  LADY  BUKTON  Arab.  Nls.  (1887)  III.  70  All  bowed 
Ins  head  groundwards  awhile. 

Groundwork  (grau-ndwaik).  [Cf.  MDu. 
gront-iverck  (Du.  grottdwerk),  G.  grundiverk] 

1.  The  solid  base  on  which  an  edifice  or  other 
structure  is  built  ;  foundation.  Now  rare. 

ci5!pCHZKt.lllatl.  xxv.  34  Sins  y«groundworkes  of  y  world 
weer  laied.  1562  PILKINGTON  Expos.  Abiiyas  49  The!  could 
not  pearce  the  hard  stones  of  the  grounde  worke,  beinge  so 
many,  harde,  depe,  and  stronge.  1591  SPENSER  V:s.  Bel/ay 
99  A  riuer  swift,  whose  fomy  billowcs  Did  wash  the  ground- 
work of  an  old  great  wall.  1611  TOURNEUR  Ath.  Trag.  v. 
.  l.  Wks.  1878  I.  136  Like  the  falling  noise  of  some  great 
building  when  the  ground-worke  breakes.  1662  J.  DAVIES 
tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  5  The  Ground-work  of  it  [Cyrus's 
Palace]  is  twenty  two  Geometrical  feet  in  height.  1776  G. 
SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  139  The  first  Course  of  the 
Ground-work.  1891  ATKINSON  Last  of  Giant  Killers  96 
They  .  .  had  dug  out  the  foundations,  and  got  the  ground- 
work laid. 

^°-  fig-  The  basis  or  foundation  of  something 
immaterial. 

1557  N.  T.  (Geneva)  Ep.  *iv,  The  Lord  lesvs,  which  was 
the  groundeworke  and  substance  therof.  ifegTiMME  Oner- 
sit.  n.  iu  108  The  groundworke  and  beginnings  of  medicine 
depend  upon  them.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrtrms  iii.  §  33. 
243  God's  promises  are  the  most  proper  ground-worke  of 
faith.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  62  r  8  No  Thought  can  be 
valuable,  of  which  good  Sense  is  not  the  Ground-work.  1774 
JEFFERSON  Autobwg.  Wks.  1859  I.  App.  139  These  ..  still 
form  the  basis  or  groundwork  of  the  Common  law.  1818 
SCOTT  Rot  Roy  \,  Some  things  .  .  I  must  recall  to  your 
memory,  because..  they  afford  the  ground-work  of  my  des- 
tiny. 1856  STANLEY  Sinai  f,  Pal.  xiii.  (1858)  433  A  ground- 
work of  historical  and  geographical  fact.  1878  Bosw.  SM  ITH 
Carthage  61  The  grand  moral  qualities  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  Roman  character. 

f2.  =  GROUND-PLAN.    Obs. 

IJ74  R.  SCOT  Hop  Card.  (1578)  48  The  grounde  worke 
hereof  is  so  set  out  here,  that  anye  Carpenter  will  easily 
frame  the  whole  house  by  the  same  fygure. 

3.  The  body  or  foundation  on  which  other  parts 
aie  overlaid,  or  on  which  they  rest  for  display,  as 
in  embroidery  work,  painting,  and  the  like.     • 

1655  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  15.  x.  (1669)  147/1  In 
needle-work,  the  sad  ground-work  is  laid  before  the  beautiful 
colours.  i66a  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearivs'  Voy.  Ambass.  276 
Cushions  of  flower'd  Satin,  the  ground-work  thereof  Gold 
and  Silver.  1693  DRYDEN  Ovid's  Met.  i.  220  A  way  there 
is,  in  Heavn's  expanded  plain  Which  .  .  mortals,  by  the 
name  of  milky,  know.  The  ground-work  is  of  stars.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Ground-work,  the  base  color  on  which 
the  painting  is  performed.  1892  E.  REEVES  Homeward 
Bound  221  Where  there  was  fine  embroidery  or  other  work 
the  effect  was  spoilt  by.  .common  material  for  ground-work. 
b.  The  principal  ingredient  in  anything,  rare. 

1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Praise  Chimneysivcepers,  There  is 
a  composition,  the  ground-work  of  which  I  have  understood 
to  be  the  sweet  wood  yclept  sassafras. 

4.  fa-  Working  in  earth  (obs.).    b.  (See  quot. 
I875-) 

1655  MOUFFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Imprtm.  (1746)  292, 
I  permit  unto  true  Labourers  and  Workmen  to  feed  often 
..if  their  Work  be  Ground-  Work  or  very  toilsome.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Ground-work,  the  preparation  of 
ground  for  the  foundation  of  a  structure,  or  giving  it  the 
required  contour  for  any  other  purpose. 

So  f  Groundwork  v.  trans.,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of,  to  found  (nonce-wd.\ 

c  1550  CHEKE  Matt.  vii.  25  It  fel  not  for  it  was  ground- 
wrought  on  a  rock.  Ibid.  xiii.  35  Thinges  hiden  sins  y« 
world  was  groundwrought. 

Groundy  (grau-ndi),  a.  rare.  [f.  GEOUND  + 
-yl.  Ci.'D<a.grondig,G.gruti<lig;]  fa.  ?  Gritty, 
sandy  (obs.\  b.  Containing  grounds  or  sediment. 

1602  Narcissus  (1893)  199  Rest  a  little  on  the  groundy 
gravell.  1892  W.  J.  CI.UTTERBUCK  Ceylon  /t  Borneo  xxvi. 
213  Some  of  the  groundiest  coffee  it  has  ever 


fortune  to  encounter. 


been  my 


. 

Groune,  obs.  form  of  GROUND  sb. 
Grounsel(le,  etc.  obs.  ff.  GROUNDSEL  j*.i, 
Grount,  obs.  form  of  GROUND  sb. 
Grounye,  var.  GRUNYIE  Sc.  Obs.,  snout. 


GROUP. 

Group  (grwp),  sb.  Also  8-9  groupe,  (8 
grouppe).  [ad.  \!.gronpe,  ad.  It.  gruppo  group; 
cf.  groppo  knot,  groppa  crupper  of  a  horse,  Sp, 
grupo,  gorupQ)  gntpat  knot,  cluster,  group,  I';;. 
garupa  crupper ;  prob.  like  F.  croupe,  Pr.  cropa 
crupper,  adapted  from  Teut.  *kroppo~ :  see  CHOP. 
The  etymological  sense  would  appear  to  be  *  lump ' 
or  *  mass'.  In  Kn^.  the  artistic  senses  came  earliest, 
and  the  wider  use  was  at  first  chiefly  transferred.] 

1.  spec,   a.  Fine  Art.  An  assemblage  of  (two  or 
more)  figures  or  objects  forming  in  combination 
either  a  complete  design,  or  a  distinct  portion  of 
a  design. 

1686  [see  GRUPPO].  1695  DRYOEN  Du  Fresnoy's  Art 
Paint.  20  The  Figures  in  the  Grouppes  ought  not  to  be 
like  each  other  in  their  Motions,  any  more  than  in  their 
Parts.  1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  194  p  15  The  beautiful 
Grouppe  of  Figures  in  the  Corner  of  the  Temple.  1713 
—  Guardian  No.  21  F  5  The  Huddle  Group  of  those  who 
stand  most  distant.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760) 
I II. ,94  A  very  pretty  marble  groupe  by  Cosmo,  of  the 
virgin  Mary  with  the  child  Jesus  in  her  arms,  and  John  the 
Baptist  kissing  his  feet.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geoff.  II.  557 
Besides  the  temple  are  various  images  and  groupes.  .cut  in 
the  stone.  1833  Miss  MITFOHD  in  L'Estrange  £££(1870) 
III.  i.  2  They  even  work  groups  of  figures  in  tent  stitch  for 
screens.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  fy  Leg.  Art  (1850)  100 
The  group  in  one  corner,  of  a  child  starting  from  a  dog,  is 
admired  for  its  truth. 

fig.  1816  F.  H.  NAVLOR  Hist.  Germany  II.  xxv.  524  It 
has  so  often  been  my  task  to  delineate  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  desolation,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  any  longer  to 
transpose  the  groupe,  or  vary  the  colours. 

b.  Mus.     (See  quots.) 

[1674,  etc.:  see  GRUPPO.]  17*7-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v., 
In  music,  a  Group  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  diminutions  of 
long  notes,  which  in  the  writing  forms  a  sort  of  group,  or 
cluster.  The  group  usually  consists  of  four  crotchets, quavers, 
or  semiquavers,  tied  together,  at  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
poser. 1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mm.  Terms,  Groufa 
(i)  a  series  of  notes,  of  small  time-value,  grouped  together  ; 
a  division  or  run.  (2)  The  method  of  setting  out  band  parts 
in  score. 

c.  Arch.  (See  quot.) 

1731  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Group %  in  Architecture,  a  term  used 
of  columns,  as  they  say,  a  group  of  columns,  when  there  are 
three  or  four  columns  joined  together  on  the  same  pedestal. 

2.  gen.  An  assemblage  of  persons,  animals,  or 
material  things,  standing  near  together,  so  as  to 
form   a   collective  unity;    a  knot  (of  people),  a 
cluster  (of  things).     In  early  use  the  word  often 
conveys  a  notion  of  confused  aggregation,  which 
in  recent  use  is  not  implied. 

a.  of  persons. 

1748  CHESTF.RF.  Lett.  (1792)  II.  cxlyii.  117  You  will  find, 
in  every  groupe  of  company  two  principal  figures,  viz.  the 
fine  Lady,  and  the  fine  Gentleman.  1769  MRS.  BROOKE 
Emily  Montague  (1784)  IV.  cxciii.  44  Were  you  here.,  we 
should  be  the  happiest  groupe  on  the  globe.  1803  E.  HAY 
Insnrr.  Wexford  134  As  the  different  groupes  thus  collected 
were  perceived  by  the  yeomanry,  these  pursued  and  cut  them 
down.  1826  J.  F.  COOPER  Mohicans  (1829)  II.  vi.  85  They 
stood,  clustered  in  a  dark  and  savage  groupe,  1863  GEO. 
ELIOT  Romola  i,  The  notary  turned  and  left  the  group  with 
a  look  of  indignant  contempt.  1897  Cavalry  Tactics  xii.  61 
To  compare  the  merits  of  the  two  systems  taught  in  text- 
books, viz.  the  cordon  or  continuous  line,  and  the  method  of 
cossack  posts  or  groups. 

b.  of  things,  esp.  natural  objects. 

1736  BOLINGBROKE  Patriot.  (1749)  236  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  a  confused  groupe  of  mis-shapen,  and  imperfect 
forms.  1759  B.  MARTIN  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  Cornwall  4  It 
consists  of  a  groupe  of  Rocks.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Cale- 
donia I.  i,  ii.  72  note,  Smaller  Cams,  scattered,  at  different 
distances,  generally  in  groupes  of  eight,  or  ten  together. 
1830  HERSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  240  The  accidental  frac- 
ture of  a  fine  groupe  of  crystals.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy 
fy  It.  Isl.  I.  318  Elba  ..  belongs  to  the  group  of  Corsica 
and  Sardinia.  1848  W.  H.  BARTLETT  Egypt  to  Pal.  xy. 
(1879)  319  Two  or  three  large  mountain  groups  were  in 
sight.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phy$.  (ed.  2)  424  The  Pan- 
creas..  presents  itself  in  the  condition  of  a  group  of  pro- 
longed follicles.  1871  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining 
131  The  lodes  referred  to  compose  the  westerly  group. 
1885  LEUDESDORF  Cremona's  Proj.  Geom.  149  The  same  is 
therefore  true  of  the  groups  of  points  in  which  these  pencils 
are  cut  by  the  transversal. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  or  things  regarded  as 
forming  a  unity  on  account  of  any  kind  of  mutual 
or  common  relation,  or  classed  together  on  account 
of  a  certain  degree  of  similarity. 

a.  of  persons. 

1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1837)  HI-  *87  As  the  modes 
of  error  are  endless,  the  hundred  forms  of  polytheism  had 
each  its  groupe  of  partizans.  1872  BAGEHOT  Physics  $  Pol. 
(1876)  213  Man  can  only  make  progress  in  co-operative 
groups.  1891  Speaker  n  July  36/1  Any  group  of  50,000 
citizens  will  thus  be  able  to  force  the  Federal  Chambers  to 
deal  with  any  matter. 

b.  of  things. 

At  Oxford  University  the  subjects  of  the  Final  (Pass)  ex- 
amination for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  are  classified  into  'groups', 
called  respectively  *  Group  A ',  '  Group  B  ',  etc.  Hence  '  to 
read  fob  groups  '  is  colloquially  used  for  '  to  study  with  a 
view  to  taking  a  pass  degree  '. 

1719  SAVAGE  Wanderer  ii.  200  A  Mirror  in  one  Hand  col- 
lective  shows,  Varied  and  multiplied,  that  Group  of  Woes. 
1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  i.  iii.  381  The  Power  of  recol- 
lecting a  large  Groupe  of  Words.  1852  DISRAELI  Set.  Sp. 
(1882)  I.  419  The  question  naturally  divided  itself  into  several 
groups — if  I  may  use  a  word  now  familiar  to  us.  1871 
RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  I.  i.  3  We  begin  to-day  another  group 


of  ten  years,  not  in  happy  circumstances.  1892  WESTCOTT 
Gospel  of  Life  101  Natural  groups  of  religions  and  natural 
groups  of  languages  are  generally  coincident.  1899  Speaker 
16  Dec.  289/2  No  better  text-book  could  be  given  toa  young 
man  intent  upon  taking  his  groups  in  the  Oxford  Schools. 

4.  esp.  in  scientific  classification.     Chiefly  used 
as  an  indefinite  term  for  any  classificatory  division 
whatever  its   relative  rank  (so,  e.g.,  in  Zoology} , 
though  in   various    branches   of   natural    science 
attempts  have  been  made  to  appropriate  the  term 
to  some  one  particular  grade  of  classification. 

In  Botany,  e.g.,  Lindley  applied  the  word  to  a  grade  inter- 
mediate in  comprehension  between  alliance  and  sub-class  \ 
but  in  a  later  work  he  discarded  this  use.  In  Geology  it  is 
used  variously  by  different  writers  :  see  quot.  1883. 

i8a6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  390,  I  would.. propose 
the  following  primary  and  subordinate  divisions  of  an 
Order:  i.  Suborder;  2.  Section.. 8.  Genus;  9.  Subgenus. 
I  would  further  propose  that  each  of  these  successive  groups 
should  have  a  name  always  terminating  alike.  1826  (see 
AxiNKj.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  ii.  (1873)  *7  Tne  f°rms 
of  life  throughout  the  universe  become  divided  into  groups 
subordinate  to  groups.  1859  Amer,  Cycl.  III.  282/1  The 
mining  birds  compose  a  very  large  group,  belonging  to 
nearly  every  order,  and  having  no  other  common  peculiarity. 
1883  G.  K.  GILBERT  in  Nature  XXVII.  261  The  term., 
group,  which  by  the  . .  Bologna  Congress  was  made  more 
comprehensive  than  system,  is  by  Geikie  used  as  the  equi- 
valent of  stage.  1899  GARDINER  Student's  Hist.  Eng.  5  A 
group  of  races  sometimes  known  as  the  Aryan  group. 

5.  Math.  A  set  or  system  of  operations  so  con- 
stituted that  the  product  of  any  number  of  these 
operations   is    always    itself  a   member    of    the 

*  group  *. 

1854  CAYLEY  Math.  Papers  (1889)  II.  124  A  set  of  symbols 
i,  o,  p, . .  all  of  them  different,  and  such  that  the  product  of 
any  two  of  them  . .  or  the  product  of  any  one  of  them  into 
itself,  belongs  to  the  set,  is  said  to  be  a  group.  Note.  The 
idea  of  a  group  as  applied  to  permutations  or  substitutions 
is  due  to  Galois.  1893  FORSVTH  Theory  Functions  610  The 
Fuchsian  groups  conserve  a  line,  the  axis  of  JT,  or  a  circle, 
the  fundamental  circle ;  the  Kleinian  groups  do  not  con- 
serve such  a  line  or  circle,  common  to  the  group. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  group-firing \  -formation^ 
-system,  -table ;  group-order  Na^it.  (see  quot.); 
group-person,  a  person  belonging  to  or  drawn 
from  a  special  set  of  people ;  group-rate,  a  rate 
of  railway  fare  applicable  to  each  one  of  a  group 
of  stations;    group-spring    U.S.,  a   car-spring, 
composed  of  several  spiral  springs  in  a  nest. 

1896  Daily  News  6  Aug.  7/2  The  garrison  *group-firing 
competition  at  a  moving  target  proceeded  in  the  afternoon. 
1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  114  A  fleet  is  said  to  be  in 
*group  order  when  the  ships  composing  each  group  are  so 
placed  as  to  be  able  at  once  to  assume  group  formation  in 
whatever  manner  the  fleet  may  be  disposed,  with  the  ships 
in  line.  1898  MAITLAND  Township  <5-  Boro.  15  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  peopled  by  '  *group- persons  '.  1888  Act  51 

#  52  Viet.  c.  25  §  29  Provided  that  the  distances  shall  not 
be  unreasonable,  and  that  the  *group  rates  charged  and  the 
places  grouped  together  shall  not  be  such  as  to  create  an 
undue  preference.     1897  Cavalry  Tactics^  xii.  62  The  cos- 
sack  post,   or   *group   system,,  consists   in    placing    small 
detached  posts,  of  a  double  or  single  vedette,  with  reliefs, 
commanded  by  a  n.-c.  officer,  on  all  avenues  of  approach 
from  the  enemy.     1866  ODLING  Anim.  Chcm.  35  As  shown 
in  the  *group-tables  to  which  I  have  already  adverted. 

Group  (gf£p)j  »-     [f-  the  sb.    Cf.  F.  grouper.} 

1.  trans.  To   make    a   group   of,   to   form   into 
a  group  ;  to  place  in  a  group  with  (something). 
Also  to  group  together. 

Johnson  1755  gives  the  sense  '  to  put  into  a  croud,  to 
huddle  together'.  This  meaning,  if  it  existed,  is  now  obs. ; 
cf.  GROUP  sb,  2. 

1754  FOOTE  Knights  Pref.,  Nor  can  I  claim  any  other  merit 
than  grouping  them  together,  a  1785  W.  WHITEHEAD  On 
the  Improvements  at  Nnneham  29  Who  thinn'd,  and  who 
group'd,  and  who  scatter'd  those  trees.  1810  SCOTT  Lady 
ofL.  i.  xii,  Fox-glove  and  night-shade,  side  by  side,  Grouped 
their  dark  hues  with  every  stain,  The  weather-beaten  rocks 
retain.  1853  KINGSLEV  Hypatia  xxii.  280  Peitho  and  the 
Graces  retired  a  few  steps,  and  grouped  themselves  with  the 
Cyclops.  1855  BAIN  Senses  fy  Int.  in.  ii.  §  23  (1864)  500  We 
thus  group  in  the  mind  a  number  of  things  not  lying  together 
in  nature.  1894  J.  T.  FOWLER  Adamnan  Introd.  38  Scat- 
tered huts  or  cells  grouped  around  a  church  or  oratory. 

b.  intr.  for  reft.  To  form  a  group  or  part  of  a 
group  ;  to  gather  in  a  group  or  groups. 

1801  SOUTHEY  Thalaba  HI.  xxi,  Home-birds,  grouping  at 
Oneiza's  call.  18*3  H.  RAVELIN  Lucubrations  349  The 
blazing  watch  fire,  throwing  its  red  glare  upon  the  swarthy 
figures  which  danced  or  grouped  in  indolence  around  it. 
1897  19/7*  Cent.  Aug.  218  Lord  Tennyson  when  among  us 
grouped  with  these. 

2.  trans.    To    dispose    (colours,   figures,    etc.) 
with   due   regard   to   their  mutual   relations  and 
subordination  so  as  to  form  a  harmonious  whole. 
Also  with  about,  together. 

1718  PRIOR  Solomon  Pref.,  The  difficulty  lies  in  drawing 
ana  disposing,  or  (as  the  painters  term  it)  in  grouping  sucn 
a  multitude  of  different  objects.  1753  HOGARTH  Anal. 
Beauty  i  Almost  every  figure  in  them  <how  oddly  soever 
they  may  seem  to  be  group'd  together).  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  IV.  116  Nature  . .  groupes  her  pictures.  1829 
SCOTT  Let.  to  Earl  Elgin  20  Jan.  in  Lockhart^  Six  figures 
will  form  too  many  for  a  sculptor  to  group  to  advantage. 
1848  DICKENS  Donibey  xxxi,  Mrs.  Miff,  and  Mr.  Sownds 
the  Beadle,  group  the  party  in  their  proper  places  at  the 
altar  rails.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  iii.  (1894)  70 
The  architecture  of  nature  displays . .  such  exquisite  powers 
of  grouping  the  various  elements  of  beauty.  1889  GUNTER 
That  Frenchman  xvi,  These  hackmen.  .are  grouped  about 
in  picturesque  attitudes. 


GROUPING 

b.  infi\  for  reft. 
1820  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XCIII.  64  Massinger 

is  so  much  more  modern  than  the  other  vn  hers  noticed  in 
this  lecture,  that  they  do  not  groupe  well  together.  1871 
FREEMAN  Nonn.  Cong,  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  211  The  proud 
polygonal  keep  of  the  fortress  still  groups  well  with  ihe 
soaring  trnvers 

3.  trans.  To  arrange  in  groups  with  reference  to 
the  presence  of  some  common  feature  or  property ; 
to  classify. 

1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Print,  ii.  i.  §  37  (1875)  131  Science 
concerns  itself  with  the  co-existences  and  sequences  arnong 
phenomena;  grouping  thus^  at  first  into  generalizations  of 
a  low  order  [etc.].  1869  Mus.  SOMERVILLE  Molec.  Sci.  \.  i. 
15  However  numerous  the  crystalline  forms  assumed  by 
substances  ..  may  be,  they  are  all  capable  of  being  grouped 
into  geometrical  systems.  1875  MANNING  Mission  //.  Ghost 
xiii.  368  Having  defined  its  doctrines,  it  assembles  them 
and  groups  them  together. 

t  Groupade.  Obs.  Early  variant  of  CBOUPADE. 
(Cf.  It.  groppata.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Groupade.  1671  SKINNRR  Etynt. 
Ling.Angl.  iv,  Gronppade,  a  kind  [of]  Curvet  in  Horsman- 
ship. 

Groupage  (grw-pedg).  [f.  GROUP  v.  +  -AGE. 
Cf.  F.  groupage.]  The  arrangement  of  objects  in 
a  group  or  groups. 

1850  B.  TAYLOR  Eldorado  viii.  (1862)70  Whichever  way 
I  looked,  my  eye  met  the  same  enchanting  groupage  of  the 
oaks.  1864  W.  T.  Fox  Skin  Dis.  23.  1887  W.  G.  PALGRAVK 
Ulysses  102  The  cowed  attitudes  of  the  labourers,  their 
groupage,  in  bands,  each  presided  over  by  an  official  twice 
the  ordinary  human  size. 

Grouped  (grwpt),  ppl.a.  [f.  GROUP  v.  +  -KD  i.] 
Arranged  or  situated  in  a  group  or  groups,  clus- 
tered ;  said  both  of  material  and  immaterial  things. 
Grouped  column  >  pillar )&.$.  (see  quots.  and  GROUP 
sb.  i  c).  Grouped  rates  =  group  rates  (see  GROUP 
sb,  6). 

1702  W.  J.  Brttyn*s  Voy.  Levant  liv.  209  By  Grouped 
Pillars  are  to  be  understood  those  large  ones  composed  of 
several  other  small  ones,  which  are  united  to  each  other,  or 
rather  one  Massy  Pillar,  which  m  appearance  seems  to  have 
the  others  fastned  to  it.  1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lover  Prol.,  Wks. 
1799  II.  53  If  the  group'd  figures  false  connexions  show. 
1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  176  Another  acci- 
dent, extremely  common,  is  the  manner  in  which  grouped 
crystals  are  inserted  into  each  other.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones 
Ven.  I.  I.  §  28  Perhaps  two  or  three  pine  trunks,  used  for  a 
single  pillar,  gave  the  first  idea  of  the  grouped  shaft.  1859 
G  WILT  A  rchit.  (ed.  4)  Gloss. ,  Grouped  Columns  or  Pilasters^ 
a  term  used  to  denote  three,  four  or  more  columns  placed 
upon  the  same  pedestal.  1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  ii.  24^ 
1  he  non-identity  and  incommensurability  ofits  shaped  ana 
grouped  ideas.  1890  SAINTSBURY  Ess.  Eng.  Lit.  20  The  three 
parts  of  'The  Parish  Register',  the  twenty-four  Letters  of 
'  The  Borough ',  some  of  which  have  single,  and  others 
grouped  subjects.  1897  Daily  News  21  May  8/4  Through 
grouped  rates  from  Paddington  and  its  group  of  stations  to 
Southampton  Town,  Southampton  West,  and  adjacent  places 
on  the  South  Western  line.  1899  J.  HUTCHINSON  Archives 
Surg.  X.  182  They  are  a  form  of  grouped  papillomata. 

Grouper  (gr^'pai).  Also  7-8  grooper,  8-9 
groper,  9  gruper,  garope,  garrupa,  garoup(h)a. 
[ad.  Pg.  garupa^  ?  repr.  some  S.  American  name.] 

1.  One  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Epinephelus 
of  serranoid  fishes,  inhabiting  West  Indian  waters 
and  the  Mexican  gulf  and  used  extensively  for  food. 
The  chief  species  are  the  Red  G.  (£.  morio)  and 
Black  G.  (E.  nigritus].     In  California,  the  name 
is  applied  also  to  rock-fish  {Sebastichthys}. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  I.  91  The  Rock-Fish  is  called 
by  Sea- men  a  Grooper.  .It  is  rounder  than  the  Snapper,  of 
a  dark  brown  Colour.  1748  Anton's  Voy.  11.  i.  125  We 
caught . .  cavallies,  gropers,  large  breams  [at  Juan  Fernan- 
dez]. 1775  ROMANS  Florida  App.  7  At  this  place  there  is 
vast  abundance  and  variety  of  fish.. particularly  groopers. 
1805!'.  LINDLEY  Voy.  £nutf(xBo8)  216  A  large  fish  of  the 
Salmon  species  (garope\  which  they  sell  for  the  Eahia 
market.  1829  MARRYAT  F.  MUdmay  xiii,  Of  these,  the 
best  is  the  red  grouper.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle 
xv.  (1859)  365  Up  came  a  beautiful  black  grouper  about 
four  pounds  weight.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  314 
The  black  and  white  striped  gropers,  supposed  to  be  the 
best  fish  for  the  table  in  the  West  Indies.  1897  Outing 
(U.S.)  XXIX.  231/2  The  grouper,  or  'gruper ',  or  'garoupha  . 

attrib.  1883  G.  B.  GOODE  Fish,  Industr.  U.  S.  ai  On  the 
shoals  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  red  snapper  and  grouper 
fisheries  are  yearly  increasing  in  value. 

2.  Austral,  a.  Apercoidfishofthegenus0/^?rwj. 
1865  Morning  Star  26  May,  A  Queensland  paper  says 

that  a  large  fish  called  a  grouper  was  caught  off  the  coast 
there.  It  was  7  ft.  long,  6  ft.  in  circumference  at  its  thickest 
part,  and  its  head  weighed  80 Ib.  1898  MORRIS  Austral 
Eng.,  Grower,  ..  in  Queensland,  Oligonts  terrx-reginx, 
Ramsay;  in  New  Zealand,  O.  gigas  ..  a  large  marine 
species. 

b.  Bluegroper\  a  labroid  fish,  Cossyphusgouldii. 
1880  INGLIS  Austral.  Cousins  300  The  blue-groper  still 
affords  pretty  fair  winter  sport.  1883  E.  P.  RAMSAY  Food 
Fishes  N.  S.  Wales  24  (Fish.  Exhib.  Publ.)  The  blue  groper 
(Cossyphus gouldii),  a  valuable  and  delicious  fish.. often  20 
to  30  IDS.  in  weight. 

3.  local  U.S.  The  triple-tail  or  flasher,  Lobotes 
surinamcnsis. 

Grouping  (grw'pin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-INQ  i.  j  The  action  of  placing  in  groups,  a  manner 
in  which  things  are  grouped. 

1748  Ansorfs  Voy.  in.  x.  412  Their  painters  ..  rarely  suc- 
ceeding . .  in  the  grouping  of  large  compositions.  1813 
Examiner  26  Apr.  266/1  Faculties  of  combination  and 


GROUPIST. 

grouping,  equal  to  those  of  Newton.     1822  Miss  MlTFORn 
in  L'Estrange  Life  (iS7oj  II.  vii.  144  He  (Lord  Byron)  has 
no  spirit  of  dialogue — no  beauty  in  his  groupings.    1851 
MAVXE   RKID  Scalp  Hunt.   xxxv.  270  Mountains,  whosi 
tops  shot   heavenward  in  fantastic  forms  and  grouping> 
1860  J.  MARTINRAU  Ess.  II.  149  The  grouping  of  its  object 
.  .is  materially  changed.     1883  Law  Times  10  Nov.  21/1  A 
similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  grouping  of  counties  for 
the  purposes  of  an  assize. 

Groupist  (gr?7'pist).     [f.  GROUP  sb.  +  -IST.J 
An  adherent  of  a  '  group  '  or  section  of  a  political 

party. 

1895  19^  Cent.  Apr.  568  The  Groupist  in  him  will  give 
place  to  the  partisan. 

Grouplct  (gr/7-pleti.    [f.  GROCP  sb.  +  -LET.] 
A  little  group. 

1837  CARLVI.E  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  ii,  Which  organic  groups, 
again,  hold  smaller  organic  grouplets. 
Grouse  (graus),  sb.  Forms :  6-7  grows, 
(?grewes).  7-9  grous,  (7  groose,  8  groust(?), 
grouss,  growse),  7-  grouse.  [Of  unknown  origin; 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  ifith  c.  form  grows  is 
a  sing,  (used  collect.)  or  the  pi.  of  *givia;  in  the 
latter  case  cf.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (^  1210)  Topogr. 
Hib.  Opera  (Rolls)  V.  47  'gallinre  campestres, 
qnas  vulgariter  gmtas  vocant '. 

The  suggestion  that  grouse,  is  a  spurious  singular  evolved 
to  match  the  supposed  plural  grice  appears  to  be  inad- 
missible.   GfticF2  ( =  grouse)  occurs  only  once,  and  is  in  that 
instance  neither  plural  nor  collective  ;  moreover,  it  may  be 
merely  a  mistaken  recollection  of  Cotgrave's,  due  to  the 
suggestion  of  F.  griesehe.    Grouse  occurs  nearly  a  century 
earlier,  and  first  as  a  pi.  or  collective,] 
1.   a.  In  scientific  use,  any  of  the  gallinaceous 
birds  having  feathered  feet  (the  family  TetraoniJie 
of  many  naturalists,  of  which  the  largest  genera  are 
Tctrao  and  Lagopus).  b.  In  popular  use,  restricted 
almost  entirely  to  the  reddish-coloured  game  bird 
of  the  British  Islands,  Lagopus  (formerly  Tetrad) 
scoticus,  more  particularly  called  Bed  Grouse,  and 
also  commonly  known  asMoorFowl  orMoorGame. 
fiesides  the  Red  Grouse,  the  most  important  British  varie- 
ties are  :  Black  G.,  Tcirao  tetrix.  Black  Game  or  Heath 
Fowl,  the  male  being  called  BLACKCOCK  and  the  female 
GREY-HEN.    Wood  or  Great  G.,  the  capercailye,  Tetrao 
vrogalliis.    White  G.,  Lagopus  mutut,  the  ptarmigan, 
locally  called  also    Rock    Grouse.    Other   European  and 
American  varieties  are :  Canada  G.,  Canace  or  Dendra- 
gapus  ctinadensis,  called  also  Spotted  Grouse.    Dusky  G., 
Canace  or  Dcndragapus  obscurns.    Pinnated  G.,  Citpi- 
donia  cupido.      Ruffed  G.,  Bonasa  vwbcllns :    another 
species    is  the  HAZEL-GROUSE,  B.  sihestris.    Sage   G., 
Centrocercus  nrophasianus.    Sharp-tailed  G  ,  a  grouse 
of  the  genus  Pcdiacetes. 

1531  House/I.  Ord.  in  Anhaol.  III.  157  [Among  fowl  for 
the  tables  are  crocards,  winders,  runners,  grows,  and  peions]. 
a  1547  in  Honieh.  Ord.  (1790)  220  Prices  of  all  kindes  of 
Poultry-stuff ..  Grewes  \i,d.  1603  Act  I  Jas.  /,  c.  27  §  i 
Any  Phesant  Partridge  . .  Ducke  Teale  Wigeon  Grouse 
Heathcocke  Moregame  [etc.].  1611  COTGR.,  Francoule ; . .  as 
Francolin ;  or  (as  some  imagine)  our  Moore-game,  or 
Grouse.  1674  JOSSELYN  Voy.  Nnu  Eng.  99  They  are  indeed 
a  sort  of  Partridges  called  Grooses.  1678  RAY  H'illughhy's 
Oririth.  173  The  Heathcock  or  Black  game  or  Grous,  called 
by  Turner  the  Morehen.  1713  SWIFT  Receipt  to  Stella 
Wks.  1755  IV.  i.  43  The  squires  in  scorn  will  fly  the  house 
For  better  game,  and  look  for  grouse.  1766  PENNANT  Zool. 
(1768)  I.  205  The  Francolino  is  not  the  same  with  our  grous. 
1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  IV.  244  Partridge,  Groust, 
Plover,  .and  Snipes.-  177.  J.  R.  FORSTER  in  I'M.  Trans. 
LXII.  397,  i.  The  great  Cock  of  the  Wood,  Tetrao  Uro- 
galltis  Linn.  ..  3.  The  Spotted  Grous,  T.  Canadcnsis,  T. 
Canace.  4.  The  Ruffed  Grous,  T.  UmMlns.  5.  The 
Shoulder-knot  Grous,  T.  Togalns.  1773  Ibid.  LXI1I.  229 
Ihe  common  Grous.. is  well  known  to  be  a  bird  of  most 
excellent  flavour.  1790  BURNS  Elegy  M.  Henderson  vii,  Ye 
grouss  that  crap  the  heather  bud.  1801  SOUTHEY  Thalalm 
xi.  xxin,  From  yonder  pines  they  hear  The  clatter  of  the 
Grouse's  wings.  1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  (1810)  44 
killed  nothing  but  five  prairie  hens.. this  bird  I  took  to  be 
the  same  as  grouse.  1818  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I  277 
Tetrao  lagopus,  Lin.  Ptarmigan  or  White  Grous.  1893 
Wesim.  Gai.  i  Apr.  6/1  The  prairie  chickens  .sharp-tailed 
grouse)  meet  every  morning  at  grey  dawn  in  companies  of 
from  six  to  twenty.  1894  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIV.  385/1  The 
pinnated  grouse,  or  prairie  chicken,  xooo  Longman's  Afar. 
Mar.  447  Colonel  Uasent  went  off  to  shoot  grouse. 

c.  Applied  to  birds  of  the  genera  SyrrJiaptcs 
and  Pterocles,  the  SAND-GROUSE,  q.v.,   formerly 
referred  to  the  genus  Tetrao. 

'77»  J.   R.   FORSTER  in  Phil.    Trans.   LXII.   107  The 
Pyrenxan  Grous,  T\etrao\  Alchata,  Linn. 

d.  The  flesh  of  the  bird. 

*  ****>.  Wks.  .8,6 


.  'o    YT     j —  /y"        ™  •'  """P  OI  grouse  thrown  to  a  pug. 
t-3.  Used  as  a  term  of  contempt.   Obs.  rare-1. 


• 

. ,  as  grouse-chick,  -cock,  -disease, 
-drive,  -dung,  -hackle,  -land,  -moor,  -protector 
-shooter  -sledge  •  grouse-breeding,  -shooting,  -stalk- 


icks. 


rife  £W  V  Ar^  ^  TheToung  Vouslch  c 
t'hfbed'  of  ,hKe  burn^aSing  tfe "ec^T^^ 
SMITH  hildrostan  63  And  the  grouse-cock  trailvcro  '"*"" 
Fears  not  either  dog  or  gun.  1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  £ 
Aug.  7  i  .Mr.  Speedy  discusses  the  question  of  *CTOUSI> 
disease  at  considerable  length.  i88>  Society  21  Oct.  19/1  The 


460 

setting  out  for  a  deer-drive  or  a  *grouse-drive  is  romantic. 
1867   F.   FRANCIS  Angling  vi.  (1880)   244    The    *Grouse 
Hackle,  a  capital  hot-weather  fly.     1897  Daily  Citron.  22 
July  4/5  The  "grouse  lands  of  Ireland.      1863  KINGSLEY 
Water-Bab.  iv.  131  He  smelt,  .the  wafts  of  heather  honey  off 
the  "grouse-moor  far  above.     1805  Mountain,  Moor  4-  Loch 
03  Little  rattling  squares  of  tin  nung  at  intervals  along  the 
telegraph  wires,  and  particularly  at  the  opening  of  glens. 
These  are  known  as  '  "grouse  protectors  ',  and  are  hung  llni 
in  order  that  their  noise  in  the  wind  may  warn  the  grous 
of  the  existence  of  a  danger.     1860  G.  H.  K.  in  Vac.  Tent 
126  The  blue  hare,  .is  a  .  .  plague  both  to  the  sheep-farme 
..and  the  "grouse-shooter.    1814  SCOTT  //'ar'.  vi,  The  diver 
sion  of  "grouse-shooting  upon  his  moors  in  Perthshiie.    1897 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  ?5r   Some  quiet  grouse-shootinj 
or  deer-stalking  resort  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     189: 
SIR  R.  PAYNE-GALLWEY  in  Field  14  May  733  '2  "Grouse 
Sledge.    [Contains]  a  receptacle  for  the  grouse,  cartridge 
bags,  &c.    1893  J.  WATSON  Confess.  Poacher  122  "Grouse 
stalking  is  fascinating  sport,  done  from  behind  an  old  mooi 
land  horse. 

Grouse  (graus),  p.l  [f.  GHOUSE  si.']  inlr.  To 
shoot  grouse.  Also  transf.  (cf.  snipe  vb.). 

c  1798  HOPE  in  R.  R.  Madden  Lit.  Rent.  United  Irishmen 
(1887)  100  In  Wexford  and  Wicklow  'tis  said  That  Orange 
for  Croppies  went  grousing.  1801  [see  GROUSING  -M.  st.]. 
18*4  Mirror  II  I.  151/1  A  gentleman,  residing  near  Cader 
Idris,  while  grousing  in  that  neighbourhood  [etc.]. 
Grouse  (gr«s),  7«.2  Army  stall?.  Also  grouce. 
[Origin  unknown.  The  word  has  a  curious  resem- 
blance to  Norman  Fr.  &\a\.groucer  =  OY.  grander, 
tfrousser  :  see  GRCTCH.]  inlr.  To  grumble. 

1891  R.  KIPLING  Rarrack-r.  Halloa's  47  If  you're  cast  for 
fatigue  by  a  sergeant  unkind,  Don't  grouse  like  a  woman, 
nor  crack  on,  nor  blind.     1896  Daily  Knot  2  July  o/i  The 
camels  groused  and  gurgled  afar  off.     1897  Chamk.  Jr*I. 
86  It  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  British  soldiers  never 
grumble  or  *  grouce  '  as  they  call  it. 
Grouse,  obs.  form  of  Gnoss. 
Grouseless  (grau-sles),  a.     [f.  GROUSE  sb.  + 
-LESS.]     I  laving  no  grouse. 

1869  Daily  Nevis  23  June,  Upon  the  edge  of  a  grouseless 
moor.  1880  Punch  28  Aug.  96/1  The  Twelfth  pone  and 
past,  not  a  bang  at  the  grouse  !  I..  pity  the  sorrows  of 
grouseless  M.P.'s, 

Grouser  '  (grau-sai).  [f.  GBODSE  p.i  +  -sni.] 
One  who  goes  grousing  ;  a  grouse-shooter. 

1865  E.  YATES  Business  of  Pleasure  I.  186  The  manu- 
facturing gentry  ..are  tremendously  keen  grousers. 

Grouser*  (grau-sai).  Hydraulics.  [Origin  un- 
known.] An  iron-pointed  pile  or  timber  attached 
to  a  boat  or  other  floating  object  as  a  means  of 
anchorage  or  of  keeping  the  object  in  position. 

1876  Rep.  Chief  nf  Engineers  II.  n.  403  (in  Knight  Diet. 
Meclt.  Suppl.).  1884  EISSLER  Mod.  High  Explosives  in. 
vii.  329  To  overcome  the  motion  of  the  waves,  and  the 
current,  they  are  provided  with  a  submarine  contrivance 
(spuds,  grousers),  which  readies  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Grouseward,  -wards  (grau-s,w§.id,  -wgjdz), 
adv.  [See  -WABD(S.]  In  the  direction  of  grouse. 

1853  A.  H.  CLOUGII  Lett,  ffKeut.  (1865)  263  The  Commons 
are  off  grousewards,  and  scarcely  anyone  remains  to  ask 
one  to  dinner  or  anything  else.  1895  Daily  Tel.  13  Aug.  5/4 
He  was  certainly  not  '  grouseward  '  bent. 

Grousing  (grau-sirj)  ,  vol.  sb.    [f.  GROUSE  K.I  + 
-IXG1.]  The  action  of  GROUSE  ».';  grouse-shooting. 
"     Batchelor 


•lor  (1773)  I.  134  Are  you  fond  of  grousing. 
my  lord  7  1 11  show  you  fine  sport  this  season  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood. i8oa  R.  L.  &  MAR.  EDOEWORTH  Irish  Bulls  xvi. 
292  He  had  in  former  times  gone  out  a  grousing,  near  Cork, 
with  our  hero.  1880  MRS.  L.  B.  WALFORD  Troublesome 
Dan.  I.  ii.  34  Nearly  every  August  found  him  in  Scotland, 
either  for  the  salmon-fishing  or  the  grousing. 

attrib.  1860  LD.  PALMERSTON  in  Daily  News  (1895)  27 
Apr.  6/4  The  Speaker,  who  has  not  teen  quite  well,  grows 
is  impatient  as  any  official  who  has  hired  a  grousing  moor 
uid  cannot  get  to  it. 

Q-rousome,  obs.  form  of  GRDESOME. 

Grousy  (gran-si),  a.  [f.  GROUSE  sb.  +  -\i.] 
Abounding  in  grouse. 

1830  Blacktii.  Mag.  XXVIII.  585  The  stony  regions. .  melt 
away  into  miles  of  the  grousey  heather.  1879  Daily  News 
12  Aug.  5/1  So  vast  an  expanse  of  '  grousey  land,  so  many 
leather-coloured  valleys. 

Grout  (grant),  sb^  [OE.  grilt  str.  fern.  Declined 
is  consonant-stem,  dative  grfr,  corresponding  to 
MDu.  gnite,  gruit  coarse  meal,  peeled  barley  or 
rye,  malt,  flavouring  for  beer,  yeast  (mod.Du.  gruit 
dregs),  MHG.  grfi^  masc.  and  fern.,  grain,  small 
>eer;  related  to  GRIT  sbl,  GRIT^.Z,  GROATS.] 
1.  Coarse  meal,  peeled  grain.  In  pi.  =  GROATS. 
rare. 


c-rtt,  Corpus  Gloa.  1619  Pollittis,  gruiit  Rgruut].  8« 
Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  448,  L  ambra  makes,  VI  ambra 
grata,  &  III  we^a  spices  &  ceses.  c  looo.SVi.t.  Leechd.  II. 
342  Gif  he  [wenn]  sie_men  on  cneowe  obbe  on  obrum  lime 


grout  or  Barley  meale.  1614  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  11.  29 
1  he  groutes  and  peeces  of  the  comes  remaining,  by  fanning 
..away  the  branne,  they  boyle  3  or  4  houres  with  water. 
1713  Pres.  State  Russia  I.  56  Each  Farm  being  taxed  a 
certain  Measure  of  Corn,  Grout  and  Oatmeal  1744-50  W 
ELLIS  Mod.  Hnsbandm.  V.  i.  129  It  [wheat] . .  kerned  only 
c  ,  JJ'  j°  that  '*  was  a*  thin  as  grouts.  1896  Allhitt's 
^ysl.  Med.  I.  441  The  making  of  gruel  by  mixing  the  fine 
oatmeal  or  grouts  into  a  smooth  paste. 

2.  The  infusion  of  malt  before  it  is  fermented, 
and  during  the  process  of  fermentation.  Also, 
small  beer.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 


GROUT. 

<•  1000  Sa.r.  Leeclid.  III.  4?  Genim  . .  x-jes  ba;t  hwite  and 
ealdegrut.  1589  1  ri.  /.err  t,  J-'artime  I.  (Roxb.  Club)  90 
The  olde  wife,  when  her  ale  would  not  come,  Thrust  a  fire 
brand  in  the  groute.  1593  '  FOL-LFACE  '  Bacclms  Bmntit 
C  2  b,  Goody  Goodale  . .  deliuered  to  Bacchvs  a  lack  full  of 
groute,  or  a  sack  full  of  hops.  1671  SKINNER  Elym.  Ling 
Angl.,  Grant,.  .Condimentum  cerevisix.  Muslum  cerevisia- 
1674  RAY  A',  f.  Words  viGroiit,  wort  of  tlie  last  running 
Ale  before  it  be  fully  brewed  or  sod,  new  Ale.  It  signifies 
also  millet,  c  1700  KENNETT  (Halliw.),  In  Leicestershire 
the  liquor  with  malt  infused  for  ale  or  beer,  before  it  is  fully 
toiled,  is  called  grout,  and  before  it  is  tunned  up  in  the 
vessel  is  called  wort.  i7»7  fin.  Britan.  29  The  worst 
small  Beer,  if  that  wretched  Stuff  called  Grout,  deserve  the 
name.  1853  SOYER  Pantropli.  302  When  the  brewer  was 
satisfied  that  tM  grout  was  properly  ripened,  he  poured  it 
forth  into  the  copper.  1888  SkOMd  Closs.,  Grmvte  small 
beer,  made  after  the  strong  beer  is  brewed. 

t  b.  App.  ( =.  MDu.  grate)  some  plant  used  as  a 
flavouring  for  beer  before  the  introduction  of  hops. 
14..  Noni.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  725/26  Hoc  idromellfim. 
growtt.  Hoc  cjrotnellntn,  wort.  14..  Vcc.  ibid  562/27 
Agromelhim,  groVt.  c  1440  Promf.  Parv.  217/1  Growte 
for  ale,  granoinellun^  c  1475  rict.  l^ac.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
772/12  Hoc  cirnnellnm,  growte.  1483  Catli.  Angl.  166/1 
Growte,  idroinellvm,  afrcnuOHm,  Acrontelhim,  grano- 
inellnm.  1530  PAI.SCR.  228/1  Grout  that  serveth  to  brew, 
yng,  in  Fraunce  is  none  used.  1671  [see  2). 

3.  A  kind  of  coarse  porridge  made  from  whole 
meal.  ?  Obs. 

[Possibly  another  word,  ad.  Norw.  grant.  Da.  ertd  Sw 
grit  (:-ON.  grant-r).] 

1587  MASCAI.L  Gael.  Cattle  (1627)  280  Some  doe  seethe 
it  with  water,  and  make  it  thicke  like  grout.  1692  W.  KING 
Ace.  Denmark  33  The  Danes  make  their  so  much  talkt  of 
grout,  that  resembles  the  English  Hasty  pudding.  1708 
W.  KING  Art  Cookery  v,  As  for  Grout  it  is  an  old  Danish 
dish.  1710  E.  WARD  \~nlgits  Brit.  xn.  139  These,  rave  till 
Rrown  as  Piping  Hot,  As  the  dull  Grout  o'er  which  they 
sot.  1748  F.  SMITH  I'oy.  Disc.  1. 122  Feeding  on  Grout,  which 
is  Oatmeal,  toiled  to  a  Thickness,  sweetened  with  Molossus 
1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762) ill.  i.x.  54  The  animal  food  which 
our  common  people  eat,  is  incomparably  more  strengthening 
than  their  fish,  cheese,  milk  and  grout.  1779-81  JOHNSON 
/..  P.,  Dryden  11839)  '•  =38  Never  was  Dutch  grout  such 
clogging,  thick,  indigestible  stuff.  1793  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar) 
Kf.  ><>  /VMWks.  1816  II.  405  France..  Knocks  the  poor 
growling  German  o'er  the  snout,  And  threatens  hard  the 
man  of  cheese  and  grout. 

4.  Sediment ;  dregs ;  lees ;  grounds. 

1697  DRYDEN  1'irg.  Gcorg.  iv.  239  Sweet  Honey  some 
condense,  some  purge  the  Grout.  1739  '  R.  BL'LL  '  tr.  Dede- 
kixdus'  Gnbianus  in.  iv.  222  The  Mug  may  have  some  sedi- 
niental  Grout.  1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  v.  The  ceilings  were 
so_  fantastically  clouded  by  smoke  and  dust,  that  old  women 
might  have  told  fortunes  in  them,  better  than  in  grouts  of 
tea.  1870  ROSSETTI  Dante  at  I'erma  lii,  Wherefore  should 
we  turn  the  grout  In  a  drained  cup?  1876  Mid-Yorksh 
Gloss.,  Grout,  sediment  of  a  coarse  nature,  such  as  the 
particles  left  in  a  tea-cup. 

5.  attrib.,  as  (sense  3)  grout-pot. 

a  1734  NORTH  Lira  (1826)  II.  342  They  . .  went  all  hands 
to  the  grout-pot  and  bread-basket. 

Grout  (grout),  sb:2-  [Possibly  a  use  of  prec. ; 
but  cf.  F.  groulcr  (i6th  c.),  mod.Limousin  patois 
grtuta  to  grout  a  wall  (Godef.).]  Thin  fluid  mortar, 
which  is  poured  into  the  interstices  of  masonry 
and  wood-work. 

1638  PENKETHMAN  Artach.  640,  For  Growt  and  fuming 
3  d.  oq.  1793  SMEATON  Edystom  L.  §  199  Pouring  in  liquid 
mortar,  commonly  called  Grout,  in  so  fluid  a  state,  as  to  run 
into  every  cavity  and  crevice.  1791  SIR  G.  SHUCKBURCH  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  87  note,  The  bricks  of  this  arch 
were  laid  dry,  and  then  grout,  consisting  of  gravel  and  hot 
lime,  was  poured  upon  them.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  W.  Eng- 
land II.  297  Liquid  Coating,  of  cement  poured  into  the  wall, 
m  a  state  of  grout.  1815  ).  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic 
532  Grout,,  .a  cement  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  water 
than  the  common  mortar.  1839  STONEHOUSE  Axholme  22 
The  powder  is.  .mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  that 
thin  mortar  which  is  called  grout.  1861  SMILES  Engineers 
II.  37  It  was.  .settled  to  use  the  finest  grout  for  the  intervals 
between  the  upright  or  side  joints  of  the  dovetailed  part  of 
the  work.  1881  Wat.  Daily  Press  22  Oct.,  It  is  built  of 
material  resembling  concrete  or  grout. 

b.  attrib.,  as  grout-floor,  -work. 

1840  HOWITT  I'isits  Remark.  Places  Ser. i.  224  The  walls 
are  of  strong  grout-work,  about  four  feet  thick.  1884, 
Harper's  Mag.  LXIX.  437  A  casing  of  stone  ..  covered  the 
rubble  and  grout  work.  1895  L.  H  .BAILEY  Horticulturist's 
Knle-kk.  (ed.  3)  92  To  secure  a  good  grout  or  cement  floor. 
[Grout,  •  wild  apple ' :  see  List  of  Spurious 
Words] 

Grout  (grout),  t/.i  [f.  GROUT  sl>.2]  trans.  To 
fill  up  or  finish  with  '  grout '  or  liquid  mortar ;  to 
cement.  Also  with  in. 

1838  F.  W.  SIMMS  Public  Wks.  Gt.  Brit.  60  The  whole  of 
:he  Drickwork  was  well  grouted  every  course.  1840  yrnl. 
R.  Agric.Soc.  I.  iv.  360  These  carriers  down  the  slopes  are 
pitched  with  strong  limestone,  and  grouted  with  lime  and 
vater.  1880  J.  LOMAS  A  Ikali  Trade  162  The  sole  itself  must 
>e  of  o-in.  bricks,  laid  dry  on  end,  and  '  grouted  in '  with 
a  thin  mixture  of  finely  ground  fireclay  and  water. 
fig.  1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches  xxiii.  508  It  was  grouted 
and  dove-tailed  into  the  foundation  of  the  state.  1877 
"insley's  Mag.  XXI.  29  That  self-reliance  which  makes 
len,  builds  up  colonies,  and  cements  and  '  grouts  in '  the 
oundations  of  States. 
Hence  Grou'ted ///.  a. 

1844  TUPPER  Crock  of  G.  ii.  ii  Four  bare  rubble  walls 
nclosing  a  grouted  floor.  1888  C.  KERRY  in  Jrnl.  Derbyslt. 
Archxol.  Soc.  X.  21  A  large  block  of  grouted  rubble. 

Grout  fgruut),  v.'2    [Variant  of  GBOOT  v.] 
1.  intr.  Of  a  pig  :  To  '  muzzle '  or  turn  up  the 
•round  with  tlje  snout. 


GROUT 


GROVELLING. 


a  1713  D'URFEV  Eng.  Stage  Italianised  \\.  (1727)  10 
A  great  Herd  of  Swine,  grouting  among  the  Acorns.  1834 
BECKFOBD  Italy  II.  365  Wandering  flocks  of  sheep,  goats 
and  swine,  which  rout,  and  grout,  and  nibble  uncontrolled 
and  unmolested.  1877  HLACKMOHE  Cripps  xlix,  A  pig  or 
two  grouting  in  the  tufted  grass. 

2.  trans.  To  turn  up  with  the  snout. 

1877  BLACKMORE  Cripps  xlix,  Here  comes  that  old  pig 
again  !  If  he  could  only  grout  up  that  board. 

Grout  (grant),  v.<*  U.S.  intr.  To  grumble, 
sulk. 

1848  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Poems  1890  II.  in  Ez  long  'z  the 
people  git  their  rattle,  Wut  is  there  fer  'm  to  grout  about? 

t  Grout-head.  Obs.  Also  6  growthed.  [f. 
GROUT  sb.,  taken  as  the  type  of  something  big  and 
coarse  ;  cf.  pudding-head.  In  2  there  is  confusion 
with  great  ;  perh.  the  sound  recalled  the  Du. 
groot.1 

1.  A  blockhead,  thickhead,  dunce. 

1550  BALE  Eng,  Votaries  n.  E  uj,  So  daintye  mouthed 
were  these  greasye  grout  heades.  1573  TUSSKR  Husb.  li. 
(1878)  115  Though  sleeping  one  hower  refresheth  his  song, 
yet  trust  not  hob  growthed  for  sleeping  too  long.  1507-8 
W.  HAUGHTON  Englishm.  for  money  iv.  i.  (1616)  F  4,  Then, 
theres  not  onely  a  growte  head,  but  an  Asse  also.  1599 
NASHE  Lenten.  Stuffe  39  Those  Turbanto  grout-heads,  that 
hang  all  men  by  the  throates  on  Iron  hookes.  1611  COTGR. 
s.v.  Gros,  II  a  vne  grosse  teste,  he  is  a  verie  blockhead, 
grouthead,  ioulthead.  1649  Woodstock  Scuffle  xlviii.  in 
Scott  Woodst.  App.  i,  The  old  parsons  .  .  are  out-driv'n  ; 
Their  colledges  dispos'd,  and  livings,  To  grout-heads. 

2.  A  big  head  ;  a  person  with  a  big  head. 

a  1627  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  Sp.  Gipsy  iv.  i.  (1653)  G, 
We  no  Camells  have  to  shew,  nor  Elephant  with  growte  head. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Grout-head^  one  that  has  a  great- 
head. 

Hence  f  Grout  -headry,  stupidity. 

1600  Hosp.  Incur.  Fooles  Aivb,  This  is  no  two-peme 
matter,  nor  no  triuiall  gridiron  grout-headrie. 

Grout-headed,  a.  Obs.  or  dial.  [f.  as  prec.  :  ' 
see  HEADED.]  Thick-headed,  stupid. 

1578  FLORIO  ist  Fruites  58  b,  Alwayes  there  were,  are, 
and  I  beleeve  wyl  be  certaine  groutheaded,  yl  manered,  and 
to  say  better,  envious.  1595  '  FOULFACE'  Bacchus  Bountie 
A  4,  The  groutheaded  Grecians,  especiallie  the  annointed 
Achiues,  I  meane  the  Beziladistes.  1607  WALKINGTON 
Opt.  Glass  xii.  (1664)  125  Stoically  visaged,  like  Grout- 
headed  Arcesilaus.  1694  MOTTFUX  Rabelais  v.  xix.  (1737) 
83  We  are  a  silly  sort  of  Grout-headed  Lobcocks.  1847-78 
HALUWELL,  Grout  faadcd,  stupidly  noisy.  Sussex.  Also, 
large  or  great-headed,  stupid. 

Grouth,  obs.  form  of  GROWTH  1. 

Grouting  (graivtirj),  vbl.  sb.^  [f.  GROUT  v.^  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  GROUT  v.1  ;  filling  of  chinks, 
etc.  with  'grout';  chiefly  concr*  the  material  used 
in  this  operation. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  199  The  best  method  of 
grouting.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sri.  fy  Art  I.  188 
The  interstices  [may  bej  filled  and  wedged  up,  by  pouring 
in  lime  putty,  plaster  of  Paris,  grouting,  or  any  other  con- 
venient material.  1853  PHILLIPS  Rivers  Yorksh,  ix.  248  The 
body  thus  placed  was  covered  by  a  grouting  of  lime.  i88a 
D.  K.  CLARK  Tramways  Suppl.  xix.  164  All  spaces  .  .  are 
to  be  filled  with  gravel  and  macadam,  and  thoroughly 
rammed  before  the  hnal  grouting  of  the  paving.  1894  East. 
Daily  Press  n  June  5/2  The  holes  might  be  filled  up  with 
grouting  or  cement. 

t  Grontnoll.  Obs.  Forms  :  6  growte-,  grout- 
nowle,  6-7  groutnoll,  (7  -nold,  growtnoll, 
grutnol).  [f.  GROUT  sb.*  +  NOLL.]  =  GROUT-HEAD. 

1578  WHETSTONE  -2nd  Pt.  Promos  <$•  Cass.  m.  ii,  Growte- 
nowle,  come  to  the  King.  1580  HOLLVBAND  Trcas.  Fr. 
Tang,  Lourdanlti  a  loute.  a  lob,  a  groutnoll.  1600  SURFLET 
Countrie  Farms  vi.  xxij.  779  The  seede  of  drunkards 
becommeth  dead  and  fruitlesse,  and  their  children  block- 
headed  groutnolles.  1611  BEAUM.  £  FL.  Knt.  Burn.  Pestle 
n.  iii,  That  same  Dwarfe's  a  pretty  boy,  but  the  Squire's 
a  grout-nold.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xxv,  Noddie 
meacocks,  blockish  grutnols,  doddi-pol-jolt-heads.  1658 
CLEVELAND  Rustic  Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  459  The  other 
Growtnolls  of  the  Neighbourhood,  .wait  for  them. 

Grouty  (grairti),  a.1  dial.  [f.  GROUT  sbl  +  -Y*.] 
a.  Muddy,  dirty,  b.  Of  the  sky,  weather  : 
Thundery. 


I744~5°  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandm.  III.  ir.  74  Many  have 
wondered  how  the  Cattle  could  drink  such  grouty,  black, 
stinking  Water.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Grouty, 


soiled,  dirty-looking,  begrimed.  -1876  IVhitby  Gloss.,  Grouty, 
full  of  sediment.  1853  Wiltsh.  Gloss.,  Grouty,  of  the  sky, 
thundering,  threatening  rain.  It  looks  'ter'ble  grouty'  in 
summer  when  thunder  clouds  are  coming  up. 

Grouty (gravrti), a*  U.S.  [f.  GROUTz>.3  +  -rV] 
Sulky,  cross,  ill-tempered.  Hence  Grou'tiness. 

1836  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  I.  i.  n  Been  quite  'grouty1  all 
the  vacation  :  '  black  as  Erebus '.  1881  Pennsylv.  Sell. 
Jrnl.  XXXII.  57  As  grouty  and  glum  as  if  he  pondered 
the  wrongs  of  his  race  for  the  last  two  centuries.  1895 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Disp.  23  May  9/4  He  can  take  a  passenger's 
groutiness  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Grouue,  grouwe,  obs.  forms  of  GROW  v. 

GrOUZe  igraur),  v.  dial.  Also  growze, 
?  GKUSE.  [?  Echoic.]  trans.  To  devour  or  munch 
with  a  crunching  sound.  Also  with  up. 

[a  1225:  seeGRUSE?'.]  i6*4SANDERSoN  Twelve Serm.^ifyyfi 
461  Like  Swineunder  the  Oakes,we  grouzeup  the  Ake-cornes, 
. .  and  when  we  have  done,  lie  wrouting,  and  thrusting  our 
noses  in  the  earth  for  more.  1877  N.  Ir.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  I 
can't  abide  him,  he  growzes  his  meat  like  a  pig.  1887  5". 
Otis/tire  Gfoss.,  Grouze,  to  munch, e.g.  walnuts  or  anything 
else  of  which  the  crunching  sound  can  be  heard  during  the 
process.  Thus  we  might  speak  of  pigs  grouzing  raw  potatoes. 

Grovayr.  variant  of  GROVEB  Obs. 
VOL.  IV. 


Grove  (gr<*>v).  Forms  :  1-2  gr&f,  4  groffe,  6 
Sc.  grave,  grawe,  6-7  groave,  1-  grove.  '  [OE: 
grdf  masc.  and  neut. :— prehistoric  *graito-.  Cf. 
GKEAVE  sb.1 

The' word  is  not  found  in  any  other  Teut.  lang.,  and  no 
Teut.  or  even  Indogermanic  root  seems  to  be  known  to 
which  it  can  plausibly  be  referred.] 

1.  A  small  wood ;  a  group  of  trees  affording  shade 
or  forming  avenues  or  walks,  occurring  naturally 
or  planted  for  a  special  purpose. 

Groves  were  commonly  planted  by  heathen  peoples  in 
honour  of  deities  to  serve  as  places  of  worship  or  for  the 
reception  of  images.  Cf.  2  a. 

889  Grant  in  Birch  Cartiil.  Sax.  II.  199  Heo  haebbe  5a 
wudu-raeddenne  in  Saem  wuda  oe  oa  ceorlas  brucab  &  ec  ic 
hire  lete  to  baet  ceorla  graf.  c  1205  LAY.  469  Al  swa  (rat 
wildeswin:  peet  wrote5  }eond  bangrouen.  [1249-52  F;V/. Ch. 
belong.  St.  Paul's  Cathedr.  (Camden  1895)  13  Tenentes  de 
ecclesia  de  Heubrege.  Johannes  Gobbe  j  acra  et  reddit  vi  <f. . 
Johannes  ad  portam  j  parvam  grovam  et  reddit  iiij  a  sed 
grova  destructa  est.]  a  1250  Oiv I  <$•  Night.  380  He  . .  hupth 
and  stard  suthe  cove,  And  secheth  pathes  to  the  grove.  1387 
TRF.VISA  lligtien  (Rolls)  VII.  n  Eueriche  grove  schoon  wif» 
horten  treen  and  ol>er  tren  ful  of  fruyt.  (71400  Destr.  Troy 
13557  Pan  se  h^i  besyde  . .  A  grete  herte  in  a  grove,  c  1500 
Lancelot  2481  The  birdis  may  them  hiding  in  the  grawis 
Wei  frome  the  halk.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis  iv.  ii.  46  Scho 
skipping  furth . .  Gan  throw  the  forrest  fast  and  gravis  glyde. 
Ibid.  xli.  Prol.  190  In  gresy  gravis  wandrand  by  spring  wellis. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  i.  390,  I, . .  like  a  Forrester,  the 

§  roues  may  tread.  1629  SIR  W.  MUIR  True  Crucifix  1262 
uch  vncouth  flames  made  men  the  Temple  leaue  Worship 
Images  in  groaues  to  giue.  1735  SOMERVII.LE  Chase  in. 


478  Proud  Monarch  of  the  Groves,  whose  clashing  Beam 
His  Rivals  aw'd.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  Vill.  361  The  breezy 
covert  of  the  warbling  grove.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  IV. 


xxxiv.  358  The  temple  stood  in  a  grove  of  fruit  trees.  1856 
STANLEY  Sinai  fy  Pal.  vii.  301  The  forest,  .was  a  vast  grove 
of  majestic  palms. 

b.  transf. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  982  When  a  field  Of  Ceres  ripe  for 
harvest  waving  bends  Her  bearded  Grove  of  ears.  Ibid. 
vii.  404  Through  Groves  Of  Coral.  [1671  —  /'.  A',  iv.  244 
The  olive-grove  of  Academe,  Plato's  retirement.]  1715-20 
POPE  Iliad  ii.  182  The  moving  host  appears,  With  nodding 
plumes  and  groves  of  waving  spears.  1793  WORDSW.  Old 
Cumbld.  Beggar  120  They  who  live  Sheltered,  and  flourish 
in  a  little  grove  Of  their  own  kindred.  1821  SHELLEY 
Prometh.  Unb.  iv.  404  Labour,  and  pain,  and  grief,  in  life's 
green  grove  Sport  like  tame  beasts.  1849  ROBKHTSON  Strut. 
Ser.  I.  viii.  (1866)  142  The  groves  of  Athenian  literature. 
1849  THACKERAY  Pendenms  I.  xviii.  166  Into  this  certainly 
not  the  least  snugly  sheltered  arbour  among  the  groves  of 
Academe,  Pen  now  found  his  way.  1889  RUSK  IN  Pnflerila 
III.  49  The  sunset  shining  down  a  long  street  through  a 
grove  of  bayonets. 

U  2.  In  Eng.  versions  of  the  Bible,  e.g.  Coverdale's 
and  the  Authorized,  an  erroneous  rendering,  follow- 
ing the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate :  a.  of  Ilelj. 
mcx  Asherah,  which  is  now  understood  as  the 
name  of  a  goddess  or  of  a  pillar  serving  as  an  idol. 

'535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  xviii.  19  The  foure  hundreth  and 
fiftye  prophetes  of  Baal,  and  the  foure  hundreth  prophetes 
of  y  groue,  which  eate  at  lesabels  table.  1611  BIBLE 
2  Kings  xxi.  7  He  set  a  grauen  image  of  the  grove  [CovERD. 
groue  Idol,  Vulg.  idolum  Inci,  R.  i7.  of  Asherah,  marg.  or 
obelisk]  that  he  had  made,  in  the  house.  1853  MAURICE 
Proph.  ff  Kings  vii.  108  The  prophets  of  the  grove  were 
building  their  own  power  upon  the  degradation  of  the 
multitudes  whom  they  drew  after  them. 
b.  of  Heb.  teN  eshel  (R.V.  '  tamarisk  tree'). 

•535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xxii.  6  Whyle  Saul  dwelt  at  Gibea 
vnder  a  groue  in  Rama.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xxi.  33  And 
Abraham  planted  a  groue  \marg.  Or,  Tree,  COVERD.  trees, 
Vulg.  nemus]  in  Beer-sheba. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  grove  idol  (see  i\  grove- 
pine,  -spirit,  -tree,-worship ;  grove-encircled, grove- 
like  adjs. ;  f  grove-crop,  a  grove ;  grove-dock, 
Ktimex  Nemolapathum  (Paxton  Bot.  Diet.  1 840^ ; 
grove-snail  (see  quot.). 

1583  STANYHURST  SEneis  i.  (Arb.)  32  In  towns  myd  center 
theare  sprouted  a  *groauecrop,  in  arbours  Greene  weede 
thick  shaded.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  I.  v,  A  mystic 
'grove-encircled  snrine.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Kings  xxi.  7 
A  *groue  Idol  also  which  henad  made,  set  he  in  the  house. 
1864  TENNYSON  Aylmers  F.  510  That  old  oak  ..Once 
*grovelike,  each  huge  arm  a  tree.  1873  Atlas  of  Michigan 
Pref.  20  Some  varieties  of  '  "grove '  pine  are  found  on  a 
lighter  soil.  1861  HULME  tr.  M oquin-Tandon  n.  in.  174  1  he 
Wood  snail,  Helix  Syh'atiea,  Drap.,  and  the  *Grove  snail, 
H.  Nemoralis,  Linn.  1817  STEUART  Planter's  G.  (1828)  353 
The  adjoining  space  . .  is  massed  up  with  *Grove  Trees  and 
Underwood.  1845  A.  DUNCAN  Discourses  387  Abraham 
worshipped  under  an  oak  or  in  a  grove  ..We  shall  thus  be 
able  to  account  for.  .the  origin  of 'grove-worship. 

Hence  Gro'veless  a.,  devoid  of  groves. 

1835  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVII.  686  Even  were  her  shore- 
hills  silvan  no  more— groveless  the  bases  of  all  her  remoter 
mountains.  1873  M'ARTHUR  in  Harp  Ktnfrewsh.  391  These 
groveless  banks,  those  ruined  walls. 

Grove,  var.  GROOVE  ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GRAVE  zi.1 

Groved  (gro«vd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  GROVE  + -ED  2.] 
Having  -groves  ;  planted  with  groves.  Also  of  a 
bird  :  '  Embowered '  in  a  grove. 

1827  G.  DARLEY  Sylvia  43  Like  waters  trembling  in  their 
fountain-cell  at  hearing  the  groved  nightingale.  1876  MRS. 
WHITNEY  Sights  /t  fits.  xxxv.  336  A  beautiful  height,  groved 
with  chestnut. 

Grovel  (grp'v'l),  v.  Also  6  grovell.  [Back- 
formation  from  GROVELLING  adv.,  apprehended  as 
a  pr.  pple.] 

1.  intr.  To  lie  prone  or  with  the  face  downwards ; 
to  move  with  the  body  prostrate  upon  the  ground  ; 


To  grovel  in  the  dust  or  dirt  (fig.) :  to  humble  one- 
self, perform  an  net  of  humiliation* 

1593  SHAKS.  2  lien.  I '/,  i.  ii.  9  (laze  on.  and  grouell  on  thy 
face.  1634 Si uT.  HERBERT 7'raz'.8[Ido!sjTheyceremoniousIy 
kneele  and  bow  unto,  groveling  then  upon  the  l-.arth,  they 
throw  dust  on  their  faces.  1671  MII/IOW  Saiuso*  141  Old 
warriors  turn'd  Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel,  Or 
groveling  soil'd  their  crested  helmets  in  the  dust.  1700 
ADDISON  Mneid  in.  Misc.  Wks.  1726  I.  58  Thunder-struck 
Enceladus  Groveling  beneath  the  incumbent  mountain's 
weight  Lyes  stretch d  supine.  17*5  POPE  Ody&s.  viii.  575 
Close  to  his  breast  she  grovels  on  the  ground.  1839  TENNY- 
SON in  Mem.  (1897)  1. 171  She  was  grovelling  on  the  floor  in 
an  extremity  of  fear.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  in.  xiv,  Am 
I  to  grovel  in  the  dust  for  him  to  walk  over  ?  1867  TROLLOPS 
Chron.  Barsct  II.  Hit.  105  She  is  not  such  a  paragon  that  a 
man  should  condescend  to  grovel  in  the  dirt  for  tier.  1881 
J.  H.  BLUNT  Re/.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  211  The  Parliament  .. 
grovelled  in  the  dust  at  the  Cardinal's  feet. 

1605  Bp.  HALL  Rfcdit.  <V  Vows  \.  §  33  Every  worldling  is 
an  hypocrite,  for  while  his  face  naturally  lookes  upward  . . 
his  hart  grovels  beneath  on  the  earth.  1655  MOUFET  & 
BENNET  Health's  linprw.  (1746)  378  Through  surfeiting  we 


Ileav'nly  Dove',  Look  how  we  grovel  here  below.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  147  P  9  A  wretch  doomed  to  grovel 
in  obscurity  for  want  of  assurance.  1828  D'ISRAELI  Cnas.  /, 
I.  viii.  272  The  vindictive  Laud  grovelled  in  a  meaner  and 
more  cruel  victory.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  280  The 
philosophy  of  Berkeley  .  .  isstillgrovelling  on  the  level  of  sense. 
C.  quasi-/nz»j.  with  out. 

1790  By-stander  7  If  neglected,  they  grovel  out  their  day, 
and  vanish  at  night  like  a  vapour. 

2.  causal.  To  lay  prone  on  the  ground,   rare-'. 

1843  E.  JONES  Stns.  i,  Event  25  [He]  grovelleth  on  the 
ground  His  naked  flesh. 

Hence  Gro'vel  sb.,  the  action  of  grovelling; 
Gro'velled  ppl.  a.,  humiliated,  debased. 

a  1845  HOOD  Lamia  i.  73  If  you  could  see  How  this  poor 
figure  once  was  marred  and  villified,  How  grovelled  and 
debased.  1892  Black  ft  White  19  Mar.  366/1  The  only 
possible  attitude  is  a  grovel. 

t  Gro'Veling.  Obs.  rare"1,  [f.  GROVEL  v.  + 
-ING  3  (or  perh.  subst.  use  of  GROVEI.LIXO  a.).] 
A  groveller. 

1708  Brit.  A  folio  No.  68.  2/1  Of  Aspiring  Creatures  it 
makes  us  Grovelings. 

Groveller,  groveler  (grp-v'b^.  J 
v.  +  -ER!.]     One  who  grovels  ;  chieflyyjjf. 

1770-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Milton  (1790)  I.  185  Among  this 
lagging  race  of  frosty  grovellers  he  might  still  have  risen 
into  eminence  by  producing  something  which  they  should 
not  willingly  let  die.  1835  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serin. 
(1836)  II.  iv.  55  What  are  we  but  .  .  grovellers  who  are 
creeping  on  to  heaven  ?  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rndge  xui, 
Mere  worms  and  grovellers  as  we  are  1 

Grovelling,  groveling  (grpVlirj),  vbl.  sl>. 
[f.  GROVEL  v.  +  -ING'.]  The  action  of  the  verb 
GROVEL  ;  lit.  and^/%-. 

1611  FLOHIO,  Trabocco,  a  downe-fall,  a  groueling  on  the 
ground.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  153  Mahomet  .  .  per- 
swaded  them  .  .  that  his  groveling  and  foming  i'a  disease 
much  troubling  him)  was  caused  by  [etc.].  1726  BROOME 
To  Mr.  Pope,  on  his  H'ks.  62  Sink,  without  groveling; 
without  rashness,  rise.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library 
(1892)  1  1.  iv.  132  This  lavish  splendour  .  .  implies  no  grovel- 
ling before  the  ordinary  British  duke. 

Grovelling,  groveling  (gip-v'lirj),  a.  (ppl. 
a.)  [Orig.an  attributive  use  of  GROVELLING  adv.: 
subsequently  apprehended  as  pr.  pple.  of  GROVEL  z>.] 

1.  Having  the  face  or  belly  towards  or  on  the 
ground  ;  prone.     (Said  esp.  of  the  lower  animals.1) 

1538  H.  MEDWALL  Interlude  Nature  (1806)  41^0  All 
other  bestys  as  thyngys  vnworthy  To  behold  therth  wyth 
grouelyng  countenaunce.  1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v. 
Abiicio,  Nature  hath  made  beastes  bent  or  grouelynge  with 
their  heades  downewarde  to  their  foode.  1634  MILTON 
Conms  53  Circe.  .Whose  charmed  Cup  Whoever  tasted,  lost 
his  upright  shape,  And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  Swine. 
a  1680  BUTLER  Rein.  (1759)  II.  18  Nature  gave  Man  an  erect 
Figure,  to  raise  him  above  the  groveling  Condition  of.  .the 
Beasts.  1738  WESLEY  Psalms  CXLVM.  x,  While  groveling 
Beasts  attempt  his  Praise  In  hoarser  Harmony.  1803  LEYDF.N 
Scenes  Infancy  in.  331  The  grovelling  monster  long  Blew 
the  shrill  hiss. 

b.  Applied  to  a  low-growing  plant. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  Pref.  6  A  pompous  stile  would 
ill  fit..  the  description  of  a  grovelling  plant.  Ibid.  127  It  is 
but  a  grovelling,  prickly,  uncouth  tree. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.    Of  persons,  qualities,  condi- 
tions, etc.  :  Abject,  base,  low,  mean,  sordid. 

1608  SYLVESTER  tr.  Odet  dc  la  Noue's  Paradox  agst. 
Lioertie  Wks.  (1621)  644  Our  groueling  earth-desires.  1633 
G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Pearl  iv,  Not  my  groveling  wit. 
But  thy  silk  twist  let  down  from  heav'n  to  me,  Did  .  . 
teach  me,  how  by  it  To  climbe  to  thee.  1664  POWER  Ext. 
Philos.  ill.  192  You.  .may  be  well  placed  in  a  rank  specifi- 
cally different  from  the  rest  of  groveling  Humanity.  1697 
DRYDEN  firg.  Georg.  ill.  13  New  ways  I  must  attempt,  my 
groveling  Name  To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  my  Flight  to  Fame. 
171.  ADDISON  Sftcl.  No.  58  T  i  One  who  had  written  a 
Treatise  upon  the  Sublime  in  a  low  groveling  Stile.  1749 
FlEl  DING  Tom  Jones  xvu.  iv,  I  cannot  bear  your  groveling 
temper;  you  have  none  of  the  blood  of  the  Westerns 
you.  1821  BVRON  Cain  I.  i.  289  That  is  a  grovelling  wish. 
SCOTT  Wondst.  ii,  The  ploughman  Desborough-as 

- 


12       COTT       ons.     ,        e 

grovelling  a  clown  as  is  in  England.     1827  KKBLE  C- 
y.,  Easter  Eve,  Lift  on  high  Thy  grovelling  soul.     1835 
THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  i.  13  The  Bffiotians  sank  into  a  de. 
of  groveling  sensuality,    a  1862  BUCKLB  Mtsc.lt'ks.  (187= 
I.  i95Someof  the  most  powerful  minds  were  still  corrupted 
by  foolish  and  grovelling  superstition. 

13o 


GROVELLING. 

absol.  1797  GODWIN  Enquirer  \.  vm.  75  The  groveling  and 
feeble-hearted  are  consequently  discouraged. 

Hence  Gro'vellingly,  f  Gro'vellinrwise  advs., 
in  a  grovelling  manner. 

1548-67  THOMAS  Ital.  Did.,  Istrabocchenolti,  fallyng 
grouelynglie.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  51  Where 
all  other  liuing  creatures  do  grouelling\vise  behold  the 
ground,  1898  \yestnt.  Gaz.  14  Feb.  3/1  His  wife,  .is  grovel- 
lingly  apologetic. 

Grovelling,  groveling  (grfv'liij),  adv.  Obs. 
asarch.;  butseeGBOVELLiNOa.  Forms:  4-6grovel- 
yng(e,  5-  groveling,  6-  grovelling.  (5  grovel- 
inge,  groflyng,  -eling,  6  grovellynge,  gruffel- 
yng,  grooveling,  -lyn,  7  grovelong,  grobling) ; 
north,  and  Sc.  5  grufelynge,  growflyng,  growel- 
ynge,  6  grafting,  gruling.  [ME.  grovelynge, 
north. grufelynge,  f.  GBOOF,  GKUFE  +  -LINO^.  After 
the  verb  GROVEL  had  come  into  general  use  the  adv. 
began  to  be  restricted  to  uses  in  which  it  could  be 
apprehended  as  the  pres.  pple.  used  predicatively.] 
Face  downward ;  in  or  to  a  prone  or  prostrate 
position. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1119  pise  alder  men  quen  he 
aproched,  Grouelyng  to  his  fete  bay  felle.  1413  Pitgr. 
Sowle  (Caxton)  11.  xlhi.  (1859)  49  Sathanas  was  fallen  grouel. 
inge  gretyng  and  cryenge  with  a  lothely  voys,  byholding 
doune  in  to  erthe.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  iv.  viii,  Sir 
launcelot  lepte  vpon  hym,  and  pulled  hym  grouelyng  doune. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  79/2  They  were  trobled  and  trem- 
blyng  fyl  doun  groflyng  on  theyr  faces  upon  the  ground. 
1483  Catk.  Angl.  166/2  Grufelynge  [MS.  A.  Growflyng], 
sufinus.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Etteis  in.  ix.  37  Cruling  on  his 
kneis,  He  lappit  me  fast  by  baith  the  theis.  1541  BOOROE 
Dyetary  Eij,  To  slepe  grouellynge  vpon  the  stomacke 
and  bely  is  not  good,  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.) 
xxxvi.  3  Soir  mornyng,  grufling  on  ray  face.  1598  HAK- 
LUVT  Voy.  I.  54  In  regarde  of  the  great  winde  we  were 
constrained  to  lye  groueling  on  the  earth.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  165  The  dead  corps  of  a  man  floteth  on  the 
water  with  the  face  vpward,  but  contrariwise  women  swim 
groveling.  Ibid.  II.  408  Some  ..  lay  themselues  grouelong 
with  their  chinnes  touching  the  ground.  1631  J.  Rous 
Diary  (Camdenl  6b  [She]  fell  grobling  (her  armes  being 
foulded)  at  the  head  of  a  payre  of  staires.  1665  MAN- 
LEY  Gratia?  Low  C.  Warns  886  A  Bullet  ..  broke  and 
tore  off  his  left  Thigh,  and  threw  him  groveling.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.  v.,  Among  Hunters  a  Deer  is  said 
I  o  feed  groveling  when  she  feeds  upon  her  Belly,  being 
tir'd  with  the  Chace.  1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes  iv.  138  The 
bull  fell  grovelling  on  his  knees.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cony-  (18761  III.  xi.  42  The  Earl  of  the  West  Saxons  bowed 
himself  to  the  ground,  and  lay  grovelling. 

trans/.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  10  note.  Flat  Fishes, as 
Soles,  Plaise,  &c.  which  lie  always  grovelling  at  the  bottom. 
fie.  01674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.  xin.  §119  The  royal 
and  loyal  party  lay  grovelling  and  prostrate  after  the  defeat 
at  Worcester. 

tb.  Horizontally.  Oh.  rare-1. 
1562  TURNER  Herbal  11.  74  b,  The  moste  pane  [of  date 
stones]  haue  a  nauel  in  the  myddes  of  theyr  bellies.  And 
from  that  place  commeth  first  furthe  y'  it  diuideth  it  self 
into  a  roote.  It  is  best  to  saw  it  grouelyng. 
Gro'vellings,  adv.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms: 
3-5  sroveling(e)s,  5  grovelonges,  5-6  grovel- 
ynges,  (-ysl ;  north.  3  gruflinges,  5  groflyngis ; 
Sc.  5  grulingis,  6  gruf(e  lingis.-lyngis,  gruff(il)- 
lingis,  grouf(f  lings,  groflins  ;  9  dial,  grub- 
blings.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LINGS.]  =  prec. 

a  tyx  Cursor  M.  11760  Al  pair  idels  in  a  stund  Grouel- 
ings  fel  vnto  be  grund.  Ibid.  17709  f>ai  fell . .  Gruflinges  dun 
to  erth  plate,  a  1400-50  Alexander  5276  pe  pilars  ware  of 
purtire  polischt  &  hewen,  With  gomes  grouelings  of  gold 
c  1430  Anturs  of  Arth.  (Camden)  xlvii,  Alle  grouelonges  in 
grounde.  1450-70  Golagros  $  Gam.  1024  Schir  Gologras 
graithly  can  ga  Grulingis  to  erd.  c  1460  Tmviicley  Myst 


thair  bodie  buir  mony  bludie  wound.   1570  Henry's  Wallace 
xi.  172  Grouflmgs  to  ground,    a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie) 

vT""'i  -c°'- (S'  T'  S'>  '•  2S8  He  maid  him  lyttill  reverence 
..hot  leinitt  doune  groufflingis  on  the  dask  befoir  him. 
u&.F°RBV  Voc-  E-  A«SHa,  Grubblings,  Phr.  'to  lie 
grubblmgs  ,  i.e.  grovelling,  with  the  face  downwards, 
i  'rans->-  'S6'  TURNER  Herbal  11.  75  If  ye  will  sow  Dates 
lay  them  all  grouelynges  toward  the  grounde. 

t  Grover.  06s.  Also  4  grovayr.  [a.  OF.  ^ros 
vair,  lit.  •  large  vair '  (opp.  to  menu  vair : '  see 
MINIVEB  and  VAIB).]  A  kind  of  fur. 


' 8  8rovett- 


-  -r,  obs.  form  of  GROOVER, 
rroves,  dial,  form  of  GREAVES. 

[f,  G™^  +'"ETJ    A  H"°e  8™™ 

read  a ~£tfl?£  ?  fol™  f "/'«'  occurs,  which  is  commonly 

*fT?et  '°Jf, *"&*•  and  explained  as  '  trench  '.     If  it 

'™fT;€e^s3nTor[g?din\°iniud^CaU-Uh  **  ™ 

^s  S^fcS,^  S-ft,  WH°egdg« 
Rowes  and  Grovettes  is  meately  good  Plenti  of  VfS 
-547  Mem.  Kipon  (Surtees)  III.  L  Un'  grove,,'  bosri  COT 
tmente  ij  acras.  1607  NORDEN  Snn:  Dial.  240  What  if  a 
nan  were  desirous  to  make  a  little  grouet,  where  now  no 
id  of  such  plantts  doe  grow?  1612  BEAUMONT  Masque 
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Inner  Temple  (1613)  Bsb,  A  Hill  ..  with  diuers  boscages 
and  Grouets  vpon  the  steepe  or  hanging  grounds  thereof. 
1736  LEWIS  Isle  Tenet  (ed.  2)  1 15  A  grovett  of  Oaks. 

Grovier,  dial,  form  of  GROOVER,  miner. 

Grovy  ;gr<?"'vi) ,  a.  Also  6-7  grovie,  9  grovey. 
[f.  GROVE  +  -Y.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
a  grove;  abounding  in  groves;  situated  in  a  grove. 

1594  WILLOBIE  Avisa  (1880)  24  Old  Asues  grandame  is 
restor'd  ;  Her  grouie  Caues  are  new  refin'd.  1606  J.  KAY- 
NOLDS  Dolarney's  Prim.  (1880)  61  Where  Philomcle,  the 


Diana.   1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  II.  i.  45  In  the  dry  Season 

these  grovy  dwellings  are  very  pleasant.  1834  J.  WILSON  in 
Blackw.  Mag.  XXXV.  17  One  grovey  wilderness  of  .  .trees. 

1890  Century  Mag.  Aug.  488  '2  The  eye  ranges  far  up  over 
the  green  grovy  floor  between  the  mighty  walls. 

Grovy,  obs.  form  of  GRAVY. 
t  Grow,  tb.  Obs.    [f.  GROW  ».]    The  process 
or  result  of  growing ;  growth. 

\S&Act*1.Hen.  VIIIc.  i7in  KoltonStat.  Irel.  (1621)141 
Conveying  of  the  wooll  of  the  grow  of  this  land  out  of  the 
same,  is  one  of  the  greatest  occasions  of  the  idlenesse  of 
the  people.  1590  GREENE  Monm.  Gartn.  (1616)  K  i  b, 
The  tallest  Cedars  haue  the  fairest  growe.  1768  Ross 
Helenore,  Rock  ff  Wee  Pickle  7'out  62  I'll  gar  my  ain 
Tammie  gae  down  to  the  how,  An'  cut  me  a  rock  of  a 
widdershines  grow.  Of  good  rantry-tree  to  Carrie  my  tow. 

Grow  (gn>»),  v.  Pa.  t.  grew  (gr«,  gr'w).  Pa. 
pple.  grown  (gnwn).  Forms :  I  gr6wan,  (yd 
sing.  pres.  giivV),  3-7  growe,  (3  greowen,  4 
grewen),  4-5  grow(e)yn,  Sc.  and  north,  groy, 
4,  6  grou(e,  (5  grawe,  grew,  gr(o)uwe,  grw,  St. 
and  north,  grofe,  groyf,  grufe,  groo,  7  grough), 
j-  grow.  Pa.  t.  i  gr£ow,  3  greowe,  3-4,  6 
greu,  4  gru,  4-5  greue,  4-7  grewe,  5  grue,  4- 
grew;  weak  forms:  4  growide,  grouuede,  4-5 
groued,  5  grewed,  growyd,  5-6  gro(w)de,  6 
grode,  5  (8-9  dial,  and  vulgar)  growed.  Pa.pplc. 
4  Sc.  growine,  4,  6  groun(e,  4-7  growe(n,  5 
grow,  groy n,  Sc.  and  north,  grofen,  growane, 
-yn,  6  Sc.  -in,  6-7  growne,  6-  grown ;  also  5 
i-,  ygrowe(n ;  weak  form  :  5,  (9  dial,  and  vulgar 
growed).  [OE.  growan,  pa.  t.  gritrw,  pa.  pple. 
growen,  corresp.  to  OFris.  growa,  groia,  MDu. 
groeyen,  groyen,  usually  wk.,  once  with  pa.  t.  gnu, 
vDu.  groeien  wk.),  OHG.  gruoan,  only  in  pres. 
stem,  (MHG.  griiejen  wk.),  ON.  gr6a,  pa.  t. 
grcra  on  analogy  of  r6a  to  Row,  (Sw.  gro,  Da. 
groe  wk.),  f.  OTeut.  root  gro-  (see  GRASS). 

With  the  i  sth  c.  northern  forms  with  f,  cf.  Sc.  rrtfe  for 
roo,  a.  ON.  r6  rest.] 

I.  Intransitive  senses.  (In  early  use  always 
conjugated  with  be,  and  still  so  conjugated  when 
a  state  or  result  is  implied.) 

1 1-  Of  a  plant :  To  manifest  vigorous  life ;  to 
put  forth  foliage,  flourish,  be  green.  Also  of  land: 
To  be  verdant,  produce  vegetation.  Often  asso- 
ciated with  BLOW  v.2  Obs. 

C7»5  Cor/ms  Gloss.  2138  Viresceret,  greouue.  r888  K. 
ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxiii.  S  5  (Sedgefield),  Seo  eorSe . .  grew8  & 
blew8  &  westinas  bringS.  n  1000  Ag s.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
=43/32  Frondescere,  growen.  a  1000  Riddles  xxxv.  9  (Gr.) 
Laeteohioba  wlitigan  [wyrte],  .blowan  &growan.  citoo[see 
BLOW  it?  i].  c  tao«  LAY.  2014  Bi-heold  he  ^ene  wode  hu  he 


gr  _  =        

Heo  greybed  hir  til  hir  gardyn,  bat  growed  so  grene. 
t  b.  fig.  To  flourish.     Obs. 

a  looo  Czdmon's  Gen.  88  (Gr.)  Him  on  laste  sett  wuldor- 
spedum  welij  wide  stodan,  gifum  growende  on  godes  rice. 

2.  In  weaker  sense  :  To  have  vegetative  life  ;  to 
undergo  the  process  of  development  characteristic 
of  living  plants.  Hence  also,  to  exist  as  a  living 
plant  in  a  specified  habitat,  or  with  specified 
characteristics  of  form,  habit,  etc. 

a  looo  Boeth.  Metr.  xxix.  69  Se  milda  metod  . .  fet  eall 
bztte  groweS  Wzstmas  on  weorolde.  coos  LAY.  8697 
Hasles  her  greowen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  385  Alkin  things 
grouand  sere.. in  bam  self >aire  seding  here,  c  1300  Childh. 
Jesu  987  In  one  felde  bare  noujt  negrev  er  bote  gras  wilde. 
1419  in  Surlees  Misc.  11888)  14  The  herbage  that  grewys 
apon  the  mote,  c  1536  in  Ballads  fr.  MSS.  (1872)  I.  410  i 
Alone  on  the  Toppe  ber  growde  A  brere.  1597  GF.RAKDE 
Herbal  n.  ii.  (1633)  234  The  Chadlock  groweth.. among 
corn.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  209  The  Palmeto.. 
growes  like  the  Date  or  Coco-tree  save  that  her  boughes  are 
more  large  and  round.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav.  324  This  Pepper,  .growes  in  a  sh»ll,  though  without 
prickles.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  181  Green  Beds  of 
Parsley  near  the  River  grow.  1761  FALCONER  Shipwr.  i. 
492  Not  fairer  grows  the  lily  of  the  vale,  Whose  bosom 
opens  to  the  vernal  gale.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's 
Stud.  Nat.  _(i779)  I.  246  You  may  judge  ..  what  must  have 
uj™  '"*  height  of  the  tree  as  it  grew,  when  a  cutting  of  it 
had  such  dimensions.  1808-80  JAMIESON  s.  v.  Catchrogne, 
Generally  growing  in  hedges,  it  tears  the  clothes  of  one  who 
attempts  to  break  through.  1841  TENNYSON  Atnphion  83 
Uhey]  show  you  slips  of  all  that  grows  From  England  to 
Van  piemen.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixii.  49  A  lone 
lorn  vine  in  a  bare  field  sorrily  growing. 

b.  transf.  f  (a)  Of  minerals  (cf.  6c):  To  be 
native  in  a  certain  situation  (obs.);  (b)  jocularly, 
of  other  things. 

c  1400  MAUNOEV.  (1835)  ix.  99  Fro  Jerico,  a  3  Myle,  is  the 
dede  see.  Aboute  that  see  gr.,wethe  moche  Alom  and  of 
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Alkatran.  c  1540  ,r.  Pol.  I  "erf.  Kng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  24 
Iron  allso  growethe  in  the  costes  bordering  on  the  sea, 
thowghe  nothing  plentuoslie.  1580  LVLY  Euphues  (Arb.) 
439  They  want  no  Tinne  nor  Leade,  there  groweth  Yron, 
Steele  and  Copper,  and  what  not.  1613  T.  MILLES  tr. 
Mexia's  Trcas.  Anc.  fr  Mod.  Times  699/1  There  groweth 
not  any  Mettall  in  Moscovia.  1639  Ln  HGOW  Trav.  vi.  274 
The  doore.s  [of  htone] . .  in  that  same  place  where  they  grew 
they  are  squared.  1674  tr.  Sckeffer't  Lapland  143  That 
mettals  grow  in  Lapland  . .  is  only  a  conjecture  of  the 
Antient.s,  and  there  is  no  certainty  of  it.  1748  H.  WALPOLE 
Lett.  (ed.  1846)  II,  222  The  yacht  is  not  big  enough  to 
convey  all  the  tables  and  chairs  and  conveniences  that  he 
[Duke  of  Newcastle]  trails  along  with  him,  and  which 
he  seems  to  think  don't  grow  out  of  England. 
C.  Natit.  (See  quot.  1 780.) 

1780  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine,  Growing,  implies  the  direc- 

1    tion  of  the  cable  from  the  ship  towards  the  anchors;  as,  the 

cable  grows  on  the  starboard-bow,  i.  e.  stretches  out  forwards 

i    towards  the  starboard,  or  right  side.    1794  Rigging  H  Sea- 

1    tnanship  1 1.  251*  The  cable  grows  on  the  starboard  bow. 

3.  With  advs.  or  preps.,  forming   phrases   pri- 
I   marily  indicating  incidental  results  of  vegetative 
j   development,  but  chiefly  used  transf.  oifig. 

a.  To  become  by  degrees  ineradicably  fixed  into, 
vitally  or  indissolubly  united  to  (t  ivitK)  something, 

j   as  by  the  process  of  growth.    So   To  grow  into 

i   one,  to  grow  together:  to  coalesce,  become  united. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  If,  v.  iii.  30  For  euer  may  my  knees 

grow  to  the  earth, . .  Vnlesse  a  Pardon,  ere  I  rise,  or  speake. 

1606  —  Ant.  f,  Cl.  i.  v.  32  Great  Pompey  Would  stand  and 

make  his  eyes  grow  in  my  brow.    1613  —  Hen.  /'///,  I.  i.  10, 

i  I . .  Beheld  them  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung  In  their 
Embracement,  as  they  grew  together.  1631  SHIRLEY  Love's 

1  Cruelty  iv.  ii,  Hip.  '1  he  more  you  vex  the  more  we  grow 
together  In  honour  and  chaste  love.  1640  —  Doubtful  Heir 
in.  i,  And  I  will  say  'tis  virtue,  and  that  yet  Your  heart  may 
grow  with  mine.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat. 
I.  xix.  50  The  Ureters  are  commonly  two  in  Number,  on 
each  side  one,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  more,  yet  al 
growing  into  one  before  their  Insertion.  1818  BYRON  Ch. 
Har.  iv.  cxxxviii,  We  become  a  part  of  what  has  been, 
And  grow  unto  the  spot,  a  i8a>  SHELLEY  Invocnt.  Misery 
45  Clasp  me  till  our  hearts  be  grown  Like  two  lovers  into 
one.  1841  TENNYSON  St.  Sim.  Styl.  206  'Tis  gone ;  'lis  here 
again ;  the  crown  !  the  crown ;  So  now  'tis  fitted  on  and 
grows  to  me.  1859  —  Lynette  139  The  Queen  . .  sought. . 
To  break  him  from  the  intent  to  which  he  grew. 

t  b.  Hence,  To  grow  to:   to  be  an  organic  or 
integral  part  of.   Ots. 

1597  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  I.  ii.  100  Ser.  I  pray  you  (Sir) 
then  set  your  Knighthood  and  your  Souldter-stup  aside. 
Fal.  \  lay  aside  that  which  growes  to  me  ?  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  62  In  time  past  it  [Sicily]  grewe  to  the  Brulians 
countrey  [L.  Bruttio  agro  cohaerens],  but  soone  after  by 
the  gushing  of  the  sea  between,  it  was  plucked  from  it. 

t  C.   To  grow  out :   to  become  obliterated  by 
growth.  Obs.  rare. 

1716  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5457/4  With  an  (I)  and  a  (G)  dipt  on 
his  Buttock,  but  almost  grown  out. 

4.  With  especial  reference  to  the  beginning  of 
vegetable  life.  Of  seeds:  To  germinate.  Of  plants: 
To  spring  up,  be  produced. 

a  900  Kent.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  69/7  Gertninubnnt \ 
growad.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  iv.  27  Swylce  man  wurpe 
god  sxd  on  his  land  . .  And  baet  ssed  growe  and  wexe  |x>nne 
ne  nat.  a  1115  Ancr.  K.  404  O  sond  ne  groweS  no  god,  and 
bitocneS  idel ;  and  idel  acoaldeS  &  acwencheS  bis  fur. 
a  1*50  Oivl  fy  Night.  1202  Ich  wat  jef  cornes  schule  growe. 
a  1300  Cursor  iM.  1140  In-sted  o  bi  nober  sede,  Ne  sal  be 
groue  hot  thome  and  wede.  Ibid.  1262  Of  our  sin  Moght 
na  gres  groue  siben  bar-in,  c  1410  LYDC.  Thebes  in.  in 
Chaucer's  Wks.  (1561)  377/2  For  seld  in  felds  groweth  any 
come  But  if  some  wede  spryng  vp  there  emong.  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  xix.  54,  I  thank  the,  lord,  that  thi  sede 
sawes  Emong  mankynde  to  groyf  so  sone.  c  15*0  A.  SCOTT 
Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  ii.  77  Als  gude  the  tre  had  ncvir  growin 

9uhairof  my  speir  wes  maid.  1660  F.  BROOKE  it.  Le  Blanc's 
rav.  324  Sugar-canes  grow  without  planting.  1685  BAXTER 
Paraphr.  N.  T.  Mark  iv.  26-7  Man  soweth,  but  God  blesseth 
it ;  and  we  see  it  not  grow,  but  see  that  it  hath  grown. 
1842  TENNYSON  Amphion  Bo  Methods  of  transplanting  trees 
To  look  as  if  they  grew  there. 

b.  Of  the  grains  of  corn  in  the  sheaf,  etc. :  To 
sprout,  '  chit '.     Also  with  out. 

1575  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  202  This  last  harvest  when 
the  come  was  grown.  1740  J.  TULL  llorse-Hoing  Hiisb. 
261  Wheat . .  grow'd,  plow'd  in,  or  otherwise  spoiled,  is  in 
no  Danger  [from  Rooks).  1783  BARKER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXIII.  244  From  the  coolness  of  the  season,  and  the 
unripeness  of  the  barley,  very  little  of  it  grew.  Mod.  The 
onions  in  the  cellar  have  begun  to  grow.  The  potatoes  have 
grown  out. 

c.  Of  fruit,  wine,  etc. :  To  be  produced  by  vege- 
tative processes. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6895  Almandes  was  groun  bar-on. 
1340-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  123  Crete  grouuede  frut  on  be  grene 
braunchus.  £1350  Will.  Palerne  1809  Bolaces  &  biake- 
beries  bat  on  breres  growen.  c  14x0  Sir  Cleges  201  What 
manere  of  beryse  may  this  be  That  grovyn  this  tyme  of 
yere?  ("1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  ty  Litn.  Mon.  xi.  (1885)  135 
The  vll>  parte  of  thair  graynes,  and  of  all  ober  thynge  that 
growed  to  thaim  yerely  off  )ie  erthe.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  108  b,  No  meruayle  though  of  that  grene 
blade  growe  no  whete  or  good  come.  15*6  TINDALE  Matt. 
xxi.  19  Never  frute  growe  on  the  hence  forwardes.  1547 
UOORDE  Introd.  Kntnvl.  i.  (1870)  118  They  haue  no  wines 
growing  within  the  realme.  1599  H.  riuTTES  Dyets  drie 
Dinner^  8  It  growes  of  an  Almond-tree-Imp,  inserted  to 
a  Mastick  stock.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  776  Here  grows., 
this  Fruit  Divine,  Fair  to  the  Eye.  1735  POPE  O,1yss.  vil. 
157  The  same  mild  season  gives  the  . .  fruits  to  grow.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  s.v.  A'ermes,  Pliny  says  ..  that  there  grew 
upon  the  oak  in  Africa,  .a  small  excrescence  like  a  bird. 

d.  transf.  Of  animals  and  their  parts. 
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M35  MISVN  I- ire  of  Love  n.  ix.  95  Brode  horns  and  In 
grctncb  horribyll  of  here  wroyght  that  grw  not  thcr  on  ther 
hedis  tlia  sett.  1604  SHAKS.  Ot/i,  i.  Hi.  145  Men  whose  heads 
Grew  beneath  their  shoulders.  163*  LITHGOW  Trav.vii.  326 
Their  [Hying  Kishes1]  finnes  . .  grow  from  their  backe,  as 
fcathred  wings  doe  from  Fowles.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x. 
244  Methinks  I  feel  new  strength  within  me  rise,  Wings 
growing.  1677  N.  Cox  GentL  Retreat.  \.  (1706)  78  Horns 
only  grow  upon  the  Male.  1866  B.  TAYLOR  Palm  <y  Pine 
Poems  268  The  child  that  from  their  meeting  grew. 

5.  fig.  Of  immaterial  things :  To  spring  up,  come 
into  existence  as  by  natural  process  ;  to  arise,  origi- 
nate, be  developed  as  from  a  germ ;  to  issue  or 
spring  naturally  as  from  a  stock. 

Bcoiuttlf  1718  Him  on  fertile  greow  breosthord  blodreow. 
£1320  Sir  Tristr.  1273  In  warld  was  non  so  wiis  Of  craft 
bat  men  knewe  Wip  outen  sir  tramtris  bat  al  games  of 
grewe  On  grounde.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  21  Where  lawe 
lacketh  errour  groweth.  1400-10  CI.ANVOWB  Cttckmv  4- 
Wight.  32  Of  that  longing  cometh  hevinesse,  And  therof 
groweth  ofte  greet  seknesse.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  Hi. 
S.  54  U494)  k  i,  For  out  of  wronge  may  growe  no  prowesse. 
(.1460  Town*  ley  Myst.  viii.  326  What,dwyll !  is  grevance 
grofen  agayn?  1473  WARKW.  Chron.  (Camden)  22  Lo,  what 
myschef  groys  aftir  insurreccion  !  1534  MOKE  On  the 
Passion  Wks.  1276/1  God  suffered  the  contagion  of  the  selfe 
same  infeccion,  to  stretche  vnto  himselfe  to,  and  thereof  to 
jjrowe  hys  destruccion.  1573  }.  JONES  Bathes  of  Bat/i 
Ep.  Ded.  4  Against  such  accidents  as  growe  by  reason  of 
hote  bathes.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist,  fttdics 
i.  xx.  64  Heerevpon  groweth  a  difficultic,  which  troubleth 
me  much.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  400  The  penaltie  to  thy 
transgression  due  And  due  to  theirs  which  out  of  thine  will 
grow.  171*  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  267  P  5  The  Paris  of  it 
[Paradise  Lost] . .  grow  out  of  one  another  in  the  most 
natural  Order.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  in.  61  How  grew 
this  feud  betwixt  the  right  and  left?  1855  —  Maud  in.  vi.  3 
As  months  ran  on  and  rumour  of  battle  grew.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  433  The  States  are  as  the  men  are ;  they 
grow  out  of  human  characters. 

f  b.  To  grow  to :  to  arise  or  come  into  existence 
to  the  benefit  or  injury  of  (a  person,  etc.).  Also 
absol.  with  omission  of/0.  Obs.  (Cf.  ACCRUED,  i,  2.) 

The  law  of groiving-to  [  =  AF.  dreit  de  accres] '.  reversion, 
escheat. 

[1388  WVCLIF  Luke  xii.  18, 1  schal  gedere  alle  thinges  that 
growen  to  me  [L.ywa?  nata  sitnt  inihi]  and  alle  my  goodis.] 
1390  GOWER  Conf,  III.  :2  For  the  fortune  of  every  chaunce 
After  the  goddes  purveaunce  To  man  it  groweth  from  above, 
ci450  Bp.  Grossetest*  s  Honseh.  Stat.  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868) 
331  No  worshippe  therby  growythe  to  the  lorde.  c  1460 
TowneUy  Myst.  lii.  463  Then  begynnys  to  grufe  to  us  mery 
chere.  1:1460  FOHTESCUE  Abs.  $  Lint.  Mon.  ix.  (1885)  130 
Ther  mought  therby  groue  perell  to  his  estate,  a  1483 
Liber  Niger  \r\  Housek,  Ord.  (1790)  47  Cloathing  to  b«  taken 
of  the  issue  and  profitts  growing  to  the  kinge.  1351  ROBIN- 
SON tr.  Mare's  Utop.  i.  (Arb.)  41  Reuenues  and  profytes  that 
were  wont  to  grow  to  theyr  fore-fathers.  1587  LADY 
STAFFORD  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  210  Nor  [shall]  any  hinder- 
aunce  growe  to  theim  by  this  demize.  1592  WEST  ist  Pt. 
Symbol.  §  42  A,  A  Particuler  estate  wnich  is  onelie  a 
Chattel),  .groweth  either  by  the  act  of  the  parties,  or  by  the 
law.  1598  MANWOOD  Latues  Forest  xvi.  §  10  (16151  1J7 
The  forfeiture,  that  doth  grow  unto  the  king,  pnely  for  the 
keeping  of  mastiues  within  a  forest  unexpeditated.  1605 
VERSTEGAN  Dec,  Intell,  vi.  (1628)  162  Canutus,  vpon  the 
law  of  growing-too  .,  tooke  vpon  him  the  possession  of  the 
whole  Realme. 

6.  Of  living  bodies  generally  :  To  increase  gradu- 
ally in  size  by  natural  development.     (In  OE.  said 
of  plants  only,  the  usual  word,  both  with  reference 
to  plants  and  animals,  being  weaxan  WAX  z/.) 

a.  of  plants. 

r888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxiv.  §  10  (Sedgefield),  Hwy  ne 
ineaht  bu  on^itan.  .bzt  call  &e  dael  se  3e  bass  treowes  on 
twelf  mon<$um  jewexS.  bzt  he  onginS  of  baem  wyrtrumum 
&  swa  upweardes  grewo  oS  8one  stemn  ?  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  x.  117  The  Hed  smot  in  to  the  Eerthe  and  wax 
grene  and  is  growed  to  a  gret  Tree.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  iii.  33  Great  bushes,  and  wilde 
brambles,  which  in  process  of  time  ..  were  so  growen  and 
multiplyed.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  n.  iv.  13  Great  Weeds 
do  grow  apace.  1694  QUARLES  Sioris  Sonn.  xiii.  i  How 
can  my  thriving  Plants  refuse  to  grow  Thus  quickned  with 
so  sweet  a  Sun  as  thou?  1719  DE  FOB  Crusoe  i.  viii.  (1840) 
140  When  it  [corn]  was  growing  and  grown.  1883  H.  DRUM- 
MONO  Nat.  Lftiv  in  Spir.  IV.  iy.  (1884)  128  The  living 
organism  grows,  the  dead  crystal  increases. 

Jig,  1414  BRAMPTON  Penit.  Ps.  (1842)  13  My  gylt  is 
growyn  over  myn  heed.  1599  DANIEL  Ep.  Octavia  to  M. 
Antonius  li,  Words  still  with  my  increasing  sorrows  grough. 

b.  Of  human   beings,   and   animals   generally, 
their  limbs,  hair,  nails,  etc.  (when  said  of  human 
beings,  the  word  refers  usually  to  stature). 

The  pa.  pple.  is  used  (now  only  arch,  at  U.S.)  in  the  sense 
of 'grown  up' ;  see  13  and  GROWN-UP  ppl.a. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  10596  Godd  wald  sco  greu  and  clamb 
on  hei.  1382  WVCLIF  Gen.  xxi.  8  The  child  growide.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxxi.  311  To  make  hem  [nails]  growen  alle 
weys  to  ben  as  longe  as  men  may.  1412-20  LYDG.  C/troti. 
Troy  i.  v,  Well  growe  on  heyght  &  of  good  stature.  r  1450 
HOLLAND  Hoivlat  Ixviii,  And  I  sail  gar  thaim  [fedders] 
samyn  be  To  growe  or  I  ga.  1486  .££.  St.Albans  c.  ij,  Vnto 
tytne  hir  sercell  be  fullgroyn.  1548 HALL Chron^Edw.lV^ 
234  He  was  a  goodly  fayre  and  a  beautefull  Prince,  beginn- 
inge  a  littel  to  growe  in  flesh.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tf, 
Nicholay's  Voy.  in.  iii.  73  b,  They  do  not  suffer  their  beards 
too  grow  but  above  the  lips.  1611  BIBLE  Rutk  \.  13  If  I 
should  haue  a  husband  also  to  night,  and  should  also  beare 
sonnes :  Would  ye  tary  for  them  till  they  were  growen  ? 
16x3  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  648  The  King  Iceepeth 
his  daughters  when  they  are  growne,  for  wives.  1634  MILTON 
Comus  378  She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her 
wings.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.2)  322  [Elephants] 
grow  till  fifteen,  in  that  time  mounting  to  foure  and  twenty 
foote.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat,  Hist.  (1776'  III.  228  Young 


elephants  . .  he  [the  lion]  often  attack*  before  their  trunk  is 
yet  grown.  1847  MAKRYAT  Ckildr,  .V.  Forest  iv,  Edward, 
you  iiiuj>t  not  think  of  showing  yourself,  .until  you  are  grown 
out  of  memory.  1889  J.  A.  K.  M.UTLAND  in  Diet.  .\'at. 
Bt'og.  XVIII.  407/2  John  Field),  The  awkward  English 
youth,  .grown  out  of  his  clothes  to  such  an  extent  that  [etc.]. 
1890  V.  KOSKBOROUGH  Reign  Reasctt  in  Century  Mag,  July 
349  And  now  her  children  were  both  grown,  ami  her  bad 
days  past. 

traits/.     1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  vi.  144  She.  .arose.  .Once 
more  thro'  all  her  height,  and  o'er  him  grew  Tall  as  a  figure 
lengthen'd  on  the  sand  When  the  tide  ebbs  in  sunshine. 
c.  Formerly  said  of  minerals.     ^Cf,  2b.) 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat,  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723)  215  The 
Metalls  ..  which  are  lodged  in  the  perpendicular  Inter  vails 
of  the  Strata  do  still  grow  (to  speak  in  the  Mineralists 
Phrase^,  or  receive  additional  Increase  from  the  Corpuscles. 
1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anitn,  Introd.  2  In  the  well-known 
aphorism  of  Linnzeus  [Lapides  crescitnt . .]  the  word  'grow', 
as  applied  to  stones,  signifies  a  totally  different  process 
from  what  is  called  'growth*  in  plants  and  animals. 

7.  Of  things  material  or  immaterial :  To  increase 
gradually  in  magnitude,  quantity,  or  degree. 

138*  WYCLIF  Exod,  i.  20  1  he  puple  growide,  and  was 
coumfortid  greetli.  (1450  Mirour  Saluadoun  1377  That 
stone.. in  [  =  into]  a  grete  mowntaigne  grewe.  1482  Monk 
ofEvesham  (Arb.)  61  Her  lyfe  of  thys  world . .  in  the  whyche 
her  synnys  and  mysdedys  encresyn  and  growyn  to  her 
perdycyon  and  destruccyon.  1573  Satir. Poems- Reform.  x\\\, 
600  The  Kirk. .  Had  growin  vntill  ane  greiter  strenth.  1597 
SHAKS.  a  Hen.  IV^  i.  iii.  10  Our  present  Musters  grow  vpon 
the  File  To  fiue  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice.  16x7 
MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  126  The  Posters  of  old  dwelt  there.. 
whereupon  a  heape  grew  to  a  Hill,  and  a  ^Hill  to  a  Mount. 
1697  DHYDEN  Virg.  Georg,  in.  723  During  th*  Autumnal 
Heats  th'  Infection  Grew.  1718  PRIOR  Solomon  i.  523  New 
moons  may  grow  or  wane,  may  set  or  rise.  1784  COWPEK 
Task  iv.  151  The  needle  plies  its  busy  task,  The  pattern 
grows.  1849  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Prol.  25  Let  knowledge 
grow  from  more  to  more.  i8$a  —  Wellington  16  Let  the 
long  long  procession  go,  And  let  the  sorrowing  crowd  about 
it  grow.  18751  FROUDE  Caesar  ix.  98  They  grew  at  last  into 
a  thousand  sail,  divided  into  squadrons. 

f  b.  Of  the  sea :  To  swell.     Also  to  grow  high. 

ifioo  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  296  The  seas  growing  high 
he  came  with  them  to  Lisbone.  a  1618  RALEIGH  Royal 
Nai'y  (1650)  14  Maryners.  .who.  .are  used  to  the  tumbling 
and  rowling  of  ships  from  side  to  side,  when  the  Sea  is  never 
so  little  growne.  Ibid.  35  If  any  stormes  arise,  or  the  Sea 
grow  so  high  as  that  the  Kettle  cannot  Boyle  in  the  Fore- 
castles. 

C.  To  groiv  down,  (a)  To  extend  downwards. 
(b}  To  become  less  in  height  or  in  size  ;  also  to 
grow  downwards.  *f  (0  Of  the  sea  :  To  subside. 

1513  FITZHERB.  Hitsb,  §  ioo  Morfounde . .  wyll  growe  downe, 
and  waxe  whyte,  and  cromely  lyke  a  pomis.  1530  PALSGR. 
576/1,  I  growe  downwardes,  as  an  aged  thing  dothe  that 
boweth,  or  stoupeth  downwardes,  je  me  decline.  Ibid., 
I  growe  downewarde  :  I  waxe  lesse,  or  drawe  towardes  myn 
ende.Vtf  decroys.  1748  F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  1. 15  The  Wind 
..in  the  Evening  towards  Eight  was  less,  and  the  Sea  grew 
down.  1847-78  HALLIWELL  s.v.,  To  grow  downward,  i.  e. 
to  get  smaller,  a  common  phrase  in  the  provinces. 

8.  To  increase  in  some  specified  quality  or  pro- 
perty;   sometimes  with   more   or   less   notion   of 
progress  toward  maturity.     Const.  int  -\-fff. 

£1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xix.  638  Ane  host ..  That  ilk  day 
growis  of  mycht.  11470  HENRY  Wallace  in.  45  Adam, 
eldest,  was  growand  in  curage.  15*6  Pilgr.  Perf,  ( W.  de  W. 
1531)  12  b,  Whom  God  almyghty  . .  protected  . .  vnto  they 
were  growen  in  the  knowlege  of  the  fayth  of  God.  15*6 
TINDALE  2  Pet,  iii.  18  Growe  in  grace,  ana  in  the  knowledge 
off  oure  lorde  and  saveoure  Jesus  Christ.  1376  FLEMING 


tude,  factious  they  grow. 

fb.  To  rise  by  degrees  to  (a  position   of  emi- 
nence).  Obs. 

i6za  BACON  Hen.  VII,  140 The  King,  .was  growne  to  such 
an  height  of  Reputation  for  cunning  and  Policie.  1651 
FULLER  Abel  Rediv,t  Fox  381  It  may  seeme  strange., 
that  he  grew  to  no  place  of  more  honour,  a  1674  ClABKMDON 
Sum,  Leviath.  (1676)  146  The  Clergy  was  grown  to  a 
wonderful  power  over  the  People. 

9.  To  grow  on  or  upon  (a  person,  etc.) :  a.  To 
increase  so  as  to  be  more  troublesome  to.  Now 
only  of  a  business  or  the  like,  to  grow  upon  one's 
hands,  f  b.  To  gain  ground  upon  (an  enemy  or 
rival),  fc-  To  come  lo  take  liberties  with  i^a 
superior),  to  presume  upon,  take  advantage  of 
(kindness,  etc.  .  cL  Of  an  affection,  feeling:  To 
acquire  more  and  more  influence  over  (a  person). 
Hence,  in  recent  use,  of  an  object  of  contempla- 
tion :  To  gain  more  and  more  of  (a  person's) 
liking  or  admiration. 

a.  1603  BP.  HALL  Serin,  v.  j>  How  shamefully  is  this 
latter  vice  [drunkenness],  especially,  grown  upon  us  with 
time  !    1636  DENHAM  Destr.  Troy  410  Then  their  numbers 
swell,  Andgrow  upon  us.     1667  Decay  Ckr.  Piety  xviii.  597 
Divisions  have  come  to  grow  upon  us, . .  by  neglect  of  pract  ick 
duties.    1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac,  (1737)  III.  Misc.  n.  i.  61 
This . .  is  of  a  kind  apt  enough  to  grow  upon  our  hands.    1774 
BURKE  Sp.  Amer.  Tax.  12  The  disgrace,  and  the  necessity 
of  yielding,  both  of  them,  grow  upon  you  every  hour  of  your 
delay.    1860  READE  Cloister  $  H.  Ixv,   From  that  hour 
another  phase  of  his  misery  began  ;  and  grew  upon  him. 

b.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  11621)  817  The  Christians 
still  growing  upon  them  both  in  number  and  strength.    1650 
CROMWELL  Let.  2  Apr.  in  Carlyle  (1850)  II.  323  We  hope. . 
still  to  grow  upon  the  Enemy.    ^1687  PETTY  Pol.  A  rith. 
Fref.  (1691)  a  if,  The  Hollanders  are  at  our  heels,  in  the 
race  of  Naval  Power ;  the  French  grow  too  fast  upon  both. 

C-     1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y,  L.  I.  i.  91  Is  it  euen  so,  begin  you 
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to  grow  vpon  me?  17*3  True  Rriton  xxxiii.  F  i  Having  in 
my  last  Letter  taken  Notice  by  what  Steps,  the  Quakers 
have  grown  upon  the  Indulgence  of  the  Government,  'till 
they  have  procur'd  for  them^tlves  Privileges,  .beyond  what 
much  better  Subjects  ..  could  obtain.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  I.  35,  I  thought  her  humble,  and  one  that  would 
not  grow  upon  my  Favours,  or  the  Notice  I  look  of  her. 

d.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  447  r  2  The  Love  of  a  retired 
or  busy  life  will  grow  upon  a  Man  insensibly,  1796  JANE 
AUSTEN  Pride  <y  1'rtj.  vi.  (1813)  16  Miss  Bennet's  pleasing 
manners  grew  on  the  good-will  of  Mrs.  Hurst.  1798  FERRIAR 
Illustr.  Sterne  i.  3  Particular  attachments  grow  upon  us. 
1831  MACAULAY  in  Trevelyan  Life  (1876)  I.  174,  I  feel  the 
whole  character  of  the  place  growing  upon  me.  1883  W.  H. 
RIDEING  in  Harper  s  Mag.  July  168/2  Hampstead  grows 
on  one,  and  improves  with  acquaintance. 

10.  a.  To  advance  in  age  \obs.  march.,,     f  b. 
To  grow  on  (of  a  season,  time,  etc.)  :  To  advance, 
make  progress. 

a.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  67  b,  Wl-an  they  were  growen  lo 
age  he  deli  tiered  to  them  his  landes  to  gouerne.  1635  R.  N. 
Camden  s  Hist.  Eliz.  \.  vi.  54  A  man  well  grown  in  yeere*. 
1715  POPE  Iliad  I.,  Ess.  Homer  24  As  he  grew  forward  in 
Years,  he  was  train'd  up  to  Learning. 

I).  1603  KNOLLES  Hist,  Turks  (1621)  287  For  Winter  was 
now  growne  on.  1615  BEDWELL  Aloham.  Imp,  i.  S  39  The 
night  groweth  on.  a  16x5  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Knt.  Multa  n.  iii, 
Ye  know  my  businesse,  I  must  leave  ye  Sir,  My  hpure 
grows  on  a  pace.  1655  Theophania  vi.  182  The  winter 
growing  on,  for  the  present  [he]  desisted  from  any  further 
enterprise.  1695  EARL  ESSEX  Lett.  (1770)  265,  I  see  such 
multitudes  of  perplexities  growing  on. 

11.  To  come  or  pass  by  degrees  into,  to  (rarely 
*(  front)  some  state  or  condition.     Also  const,  to 
with  inf.    Now  rare. 

1450-70  Colagras  $  Caw.  960  Golagras  at  Gawyne  in  sic 
ane  grief  grew.  As  lyoune,  for  fait  of  fude,  faught  on  the 
fold.  61460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  4-  Lint.  Mon.  x.  (1885)  133 
Ther  shulde  non  oft  hem  growe  to  be  like  vnto  bym.  c  1560 
R.  MORICK  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  26  Specially  grown 
into  the  Kynges  favor  by  my  Lorde  Cranmers  commenda- 
i.ion.  c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  xiv  Belike  he  is  grown  into 
some  sickness  by  being  over-solitary.  1596  HARINCTON 
Me  taut.  Aj&x  (1814)  14  We  grew  to  be  friends.  1613  SHAKS. 
Hen.  VII  f,  in.  i.  161  Consider  ..  How  you  may  hurt  your 
selfe  :  I,  vtterly  Grow  from  the  Kings  Acquaintance,  by 
this  Carriage.  1616  SIR  F.  KINGSMILL  in  Lismore  Papers 
(1887)  Ser.  u.  II.  18  Much  dowting  I  shall  growe  into 
a  Consumption.  1654  WHITI.OCK  Zootomia.  95  It  is  no 
Paradox  (such  an  Olla  podrida  are  we  grown  to)  to  say, 
we  cannot  see  Audience  for  Preachers,  nor  Patients  for 
Physitians.  c  1665  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col.  Hut  chin- 
son  10  Growing  into  a  familiarity  with  Sir  George  Carew. 
17*6  LEONI  Albertfs  Archit.  I.  31/1  The  Cement  all  dis- 
solves, and  the  Wall  grows  to  be  all  of  a  piece.  1761-71  H. 
WALPOLE  I  'ertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  234  His  woiks 
growing  into  esteem,  he  was  much  employed  by  the  mer- 
chants in  painting  portraits.  1835  LAMB  Eli.i  Ser.  II. 
Superannuated  Man,  I  grow  into  gentility  perceptibly. 
1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  II.  Ivi.  124  He  grew  to  be 
somewhat  ashamed  of  himself. 

b.  To  develop  gradually.     Cunst.  to.     arch. 

1530  PALSGR.  576/1  This  mater  will  grow  to  a  sc;ibbe,  or 
de  cesfe  chose  en  prendra  mat.  1535  COVEKDALE  Ruth.  Hi. 
18  Abyde  my  doughter,  tyll  thou  se  what  yj  matter  wil 
growe  to.  1548-9  (.Mar.)  Bk.  Cent.  Prayer*  Of  Ceremonies* 
They  [ceremonies]  grewe  dayly  to  more  and  more  abuses. 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV,  i.  i.  79  If  matters  grow  to  your 
likings.  1601  F.  GODWIN  Bfis,  of  Ener.  (1610)  216  Before 
the  matter  could  grow  to  a  full  conclusion,  it  was  otherwise 
ended.  1850  TENNYSON  /«  Mem.  Ixxi.  n  The  days  that 
grow  to  something  strange. 

fc.  To  come  by  degrees  to*  upon\  to  arrive 
at,  draw  to  (an  agreement,  conclusion,  point,  etc.). 
Also  with  on.  Obs. 

1:1589  Theses  Mart  inianx  28  To  growe  to  a  point  with 
you.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  i.  ii.  10  Say  what  the  play 
treats  on  :  then  read  the  names  of  the  Actors  :  and  so  grow 
on  to  a  point.  1594  PLAT  Jewe-ll-ho.  \.  55  To  force  the 
sopeboilers  to  growe  to  composition  with  them.  1603 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  72  K.  Richard.,  thought  it  be»t 
to  grow  to  some  good  end  with  Salad  in.  1616  CAFT.  SMITH 
Descr,  New  Eng.  52  But  Chambers  and  M  inter  grew  npon 
teannes  they  would  not.  16*4  MASSINGKR  Parl,  Love  u.  ii, 
Stay,  best  Madam,  I  am  growing  to  a  period.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  160  So  spone  as  hee  was  buried,  they  grew 
among  themselves  to  an  immediate  difference. 

12.  To  become  or  come  to  be  by  degrees,  some- 
times with  inclusion  of  the  literal  sense  of  increase 
of  magnitude  or  quantity. 

a.  with  adj.  or  (oral.)  sb.  as  complement. 

1/1300  Cursor  M.  6941  [>ar  bai  {sc.  wandes]  gru,  ne  less 
ne  mare,  Bot  euer  aU  j^ai  forwit  ware.  1340-70  Alt*.  <V 
Difid.  252  Emperour  alixandre  egrest  of  princis,  pat  is  grim- 
mest igroweandgrettestofkingus.  cmpProm/>,Parv.i\$l\ 
Growe  ballyd,  calvesco.  Growe  blake,  nigrcsco,  1506  GUVL- 
FORDE  Pilgr.  (Camden)  61  The  wynde  grewe  so  contraryous 
vnto  vs.  1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess,  245  Hee  will  grow 
frends  with  any  man,  that  serves  his  stomacke.  1657  R. 
LIGON  Barbadocs  ^(1673)  61  When  it  grew  dark,  they  lighted 
upon  .  -  the  ship.  1679-88  Seer.  Serv.  Money  Chas.  if  tf 
Jos.  II  (Camden)  i  r  To  Sir  John  Poulett,  in  part  of  25'*  for 
a  quarter  to  grow  due  at  Lady  Day  next,  upon  ioo11  per  ann. 
1701  DE  FOB  True-born  Eng.  17  Here  they  grew  quickly 
Lords  and  Gentlemen.  1718  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  263  f  " 
There  are  so  few  who  can  grow  old  with  a  good  Grace.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  n.  xii.  266  Turtle  now  grew  scarce,  and  we 
met  with  none  in  this  harbour.  1784  COWPER  Task  n.  713 
Learning  grew  Beneath  his  care  a  thriving  vigorous 
plant.  18*0  W.  IRVING  Sketck-Bk.  I.  55  Time  grew  worse 
and  worse  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  as  years  rolled  on.  184* 
TENNYSON  Gardeners  Dau.  5  We  grew  The  fable  of  the  city 
where  we  dwelt.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  5.  198  The 
Jews  grew  wealthy  enough  to  acquire  estates. 

b.  with  advb.  or  adjectival  phr.  formed  with  a 


preposition.     Now  rare. 
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1555  EDEN  Decades  61  So  variable  and  vnconsiant  is  the 
nature  of  man,  that  he  soone  groweth  owte  of  vse,  becom- 
meth  insolente  and  vnmiiidful  of  benetites.  1578  LVTE 
Dodoens  v.  xliii.  609  Albeit  it  be  nou-e  growen  out  of  know- 
ledge, yet  we  have  thought  it  j;ood  to  describe  the  same. 
tMf»ACotiCffuUrgGffoa^£vff^x.{Axb.)  153  'I  he  decay 
of  a  man's  estate  seenies  to  be  most  touched  in  the  degree 
when  he  first  growes  behinde.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  \i.  250 


grow  more  and  more  in  love  with'.    1724  DE  FOE  Mem. 

Cavalier  (1840)  256  The  soldiers  grew .  .out  of  all  discipline. 

fc.  To  come  to  pass,  to  happen.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  II.  v.  iii.  §  21.  492  Hence  it 
partly  grew,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  so  earnest  in  press- 
ing Hannibal  to  fight. 

13.  Grow  up. 

a.  To  advance  to  or  towards  maturity.    Of  per- 
sons, esp.  in  pa.  pple.;  cf.  GROWN  vv  ppl.  a. 

1535  COVERDALE  7? nth  i.  13  Though  I  shuldesaye  :  I  hope 
this  night  to  take  an  huszbande  &  to  brynge  forth  children, 
yet  collide  ye  not  tary  till  they  were  growne  vp.  —  i  Sam. 
li.  26  The  childe  Samuel  wente  and  grewe  up,  &  was  ac- 
cepted of  the  Lorde  &  of  men.  1712  BUUGELL  Spt'ct.  No. 
313  ?  16  As  soon  as  they  were  grown  up  to  be  Men.  1809 
MALKIN  Gil  Bias  II.  vii.  F  i  When  he  saw  me  grown  up  to 
the  age  of  fifteen.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  A  Lugger  I. 
i.  6  If  he  did  not  mean  the  girls  to  grow  up  the  greatest 

fossips  in  the  neighbourhood.    1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
.  188  His  children,  one  of  whom  is  growing  up. 

b.  Of  plants :  To  emerge  from  the  soil,  spring 
up ;  also,  to  grow  to  full  size. 

1611  BIBLE  E.rod.  ix.  32  The  wheat  and  the  rye  were  not 
smitten  :  for  they  were  not  growen  vp.  1840  HAWTHORNE 
Biog.  Sketches,  Airs.  Hutchinson  (1879)  173  The  beams  of 
the  roof  still  wear  the  rugged  bark  with  which  they  grew  up 
in  the  forest. 

O.  Of  a  custom,  state  of  things,  etc.  :  To  arise 
gradually,  come  into  existence. 

1396  SPENSER  State  Irtl.  Wks.  (Globe)  649/1  To  suffer  an 
evill  to  growe  up,  which  he  might  timely  have  kept  under. 
ib$l\.r.Scudery  sCttriaPol.  15  When.. a  particular  accident 
grows  up  against  a  Prince,  or  State,  it  may  suffice  that  the 
heads  of  some  chief  offenders  be  sacrificed  to  a  reparation. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  iv.  291  Thus  a  noble  scheme  Grew  up 
from  seed  we  two  long  since  had  sown.  1847  GROTE  Greece 
n.  xlvii.  (1862)  IV.  187  A  dispute  grew  up  respecting  the  city 
of  Epidamnus.  1883  SIR  C.  S.  C.  BOWEN  in  Law  Rep.  29  Ch. 
Div.  295  A  practice  had  grown  up,  which  it  was  too  late  to 
disturb. 

t  d.  To  become  gradually  closed  in  the  process 
of  growth.  Obs. 

1633  WALTON  Angler  v\i.  153  The  Frogs  mouth  grows  up 
and  he  continues  so  for  at  least  six  months  without  eating. 

II.  Transitive  senses. 

14.  causative.  To  cause  to  grow. 

a.  To  produce  (plants,  wool,  etc.)  by  cultivation. 
«774  J-  CAMPBELL  Pol.  Surv.  Brit.  II.  652  They  likewise 

grow  some  Rice  and  Tobacco,  which  is  sent  through 
Virginia.  1801  GABRIELI.I  Mysterious  Husband  III.  8, 
I  grow  my  own  corn,  make  my  own  bread,  cheese,  and 
butter.  1828  Life  Planter  Jamaica  (ed.  2)  55  As  we 
grow  only  a  certain  quantity  of  Indian  corn,  be  sparing  of 
It.  1842  BISCHOFF  tVoollen  Mantif.  II.  149  We  had  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  wool,  grown  in  Norfolk.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  314  The  whole  quantity  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  and  beans  then  annually  grown  in  the  kingdom, 
was  somewhat  less  than  ten  millions  of  quarters. 

b.  Of  land,  etc. :  To  produce  ;  to  bring  forth. 
1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  v,  My  garden  will  then    i 

grow  more  potatoes.     1876  OUIDA   Winter  City  i.  3  Toy    I 
trees,  that  are  cropped  as  soon  as  they  presume  to  grow  a 
leaf.    1885  Month.  Exam.   13  June  5/3  The  depressions, 
which  are  of  course  warmer,  .than  the  plateaus,  grow  Indian 
com,  millet,  and  wheat. 

fig.  1825  A.  W.  FONBLASQUE  in  IVcstm.  Rev.  IV.  380  He 
seems  to  have  flattered  himself  [that  his  mind]  would,  with- 
out  sowing,  grow  knowledge. 

c.  Of  persons  and  animals  :  To  let  grow  on  the 
body. 

1819  SOUTKEYZ««.  (1856)  III.  146  Have  the  geese  and  gan- 
ders entered  into  a  resolution  to  grow  no  more  quills  1  1860 
RAWLINSON  Herodotus  vm.  civ.  IV.  348  When  a  mischance 
is  about  to  befall  any  of  their  neighbours  within  a  certain 
time,  the  priestess  of  Minerva  in  their  city  grows  a  long 
beard.  1897  MAX  PEMBERTON  in  Windsor  Mag.  Jan.  265/2 
It  was  obvious  that  he  was  about  to  grow  a  beard. 

d.  To  cause  to  develop  into. 

1811  A.  BELL  in  Southey  Life  (1844)  II.  300  It  requires  a 
length  of  time  to  grow  the  boys,  now  on  his  foundation, 
into  men. 

t  e.  To  cause  to  increase,  to  enlarge.  Obs.~l 
1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  clxix.  250  Whan  dauid  had  regned 
•vu.  yere  in  Ebron  he  grewe  [F.  creut]  and  amended  mrche 
this  cyte  [Jerusalem]. 

15.  passive.  Of  land,  etc. :  To  be  covered  with 
a  growth  of  something.     Also  with  over.     So  f  to 
be  grown  about  (i.e.  surrounded  by  a  growth),  &  be 
grown  up  {i.  e.  crowded  with  a  growth). 

These  uses  seem  to  have  arisen  partly  from  the  indirect 
passive  of  phrases  like  to  grow  over,  and  partly  from  the  in- 
transitive perfect  conjugated  with  be. 

CI470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  716  That  bog  ..  Growvn  owr 
with  reyss.  1363  COOPER  Thesaurus,  CircunUta^m^L 
saxa, .  .growen  about  with  mosse.  1611  BIBLE  Prov.  xxiv 
31  It  was  all  growen  ouer  with  thornes.  1611  PURCHM 
Pilgrimage  (,6,4)  539  This  Hand  is  throughly  growne  with 
Woods.  ,«o  DE  FOE  Caft.  Singleton  v.  (,84°M*  The 
country  held  verdant,  well  grown  with  trees.  i7V  Anso u's 
Yoy.  n.  111.  142  Ihe  country  m  the  neighbourhood  was  so 
grown  up  with  wood,  . .  that  it  appeared  impracticable  to 
penetrate  ,t,  ,84.  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  xv,  It!  banks 
sedgy  and  thickly  grown  with  fteggers  and  bulrushes,  a  1883 
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J    U.  S.  GRANT  Mem.  I.  xx.  277  The  field  was  grown  up  with 

corn  so  tall  as  to  cut  offthe  view. 
trans/.    1612  BREKEWOOD  Lang,  ff  R^elig.  v.  38  Italy  in 

that  long  time  being  grown  well  with  their  scwl  and  posterity. 
Grow,  obs.  form  of  GUUE  v.[ 
Growable  (gr<w-ab'l),  a.   [f.  GKOW  v.  +  -ABLE.] 

Capable  of  being  grown  or  cultivated. 

1881  American  III.  100 Cotton  proved  growable  on  a  large 
scale  in  Georgia.  1882  Garden  3  June  380/3  This  fine  plant 
seems  with  us  only  growable  well  in  the  imported  state. 
Growan  \gr0"'an).  Cornish  dial.  Alsogrouan. 
[Cornish  *growan  (  —  Bret,  grouati)  gravel,  f. 
Comish^roa :  see  GRAVEL  sl>.~\  A  soft  decomposed 
granite,  overlying  the  veins  of  tin  in  Cornwall. 
Hard  growan :  granite  or  moorstone. 

1733  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sitpp.,  Grtrwan,  a  word  used  by  the 
miners  in  Cornwall  to  express  a  sort  of  coarse  and  gritty 
stone,  which  they  are  usually  obliged  to  dig  through  before 
they  come  at  the  veins  of  ore.  1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub. 
73  Soft  Grouan  . .  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Stone  ;  for  it  is 
rather  a  sandy  or  priany  Stratum  of  Moorstone  gravel.  . .  It 
generally  lies  at  the  extremities  of  the  Moorstone  Stratum, 
or  hard  Grouan.  1855  Cornwall  (1862)  75  A  decomposition 
of  the  rock  [granite],  more  particularly  of  the  felspar  in  it, 
which  gradually  pulverizes  it  to  a  '  soft  growan '. 

attrit.  rjeACookworthy'sPatentm  Smiles  "J.  Wedgwood 
xv.  (1894)  177  A  kind  of  porcelain  composed  of  moor-stone 
or  growan  and  growan  clay.  1814  H  ITCHINS  &  DREW  Corn- 
wallI.  xiii.  §  4.  564  The  black  growan  soil  consists  of  a  thin 
stratum  of  light  black  earth  . .  the  detritus  of  the  granite  or 
growan.  1894  SMILES  J.  Wedgwood  xv.  169  The  Porcelain 
or  Growan  Clay  was  suitable  for  many  purposes  for  which 
the  Staffordshire  Clays  were  unsuitable. 

Growane,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  pple.  of  GROW. 

Growat,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  CRUET. 

154*  Inv.  K.  lYardr.  (1815)  58  Item,  twa  growattis. 

Growde,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GROW. 
Growe,  obs.  form  of  GROW,  GRUE  v.1 
Growed,  obs.  and  dial,  pa,  t.  and  pple.  of  GKOW. 
Growel(le,  obs.  forms  of  GRUEL. 
Growelynge,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GROVELLING. 
Growen,  obs.  inf.  and  pa.  pple.  of  GROW. 
Growende,  obs.  form  of  GROUND  sb. 
Grower  (grou-3J).    [f.  GROW  v.  +  -ER!.] 

1.  Of  a  plant   (usually  with  adj.  having  advb. 
force)  :   One  that  grows  (in  the  specified  way). 

1561  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  «,  Epigr.  (1867)  212  Ye  ..  pining 
graffes,  great  growers  as  can  bee.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk 
ft  Selv.  128  The  waxings  and  sproutings  forth,  which  are 
found  in  all  growers.  1738  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  442 
Many  people,  who  have  been  in  North  America,  agree,  that 
it  is  but  a  slow  grower  there.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden. 
xix.  (1813)  333  The  balm  of  Gilead  and  hemlock  sorts  [of 
pine]  are  the  lowest  growers.  1834  S.  THOMSON  Wild  Fl. 
in.  (ed.  4)  293  The  sea-kale,  a  grower  in  the  sand.  1878  X. 
Tlwmpsotfs  Gardener's  Assist.  694  Eupatorium,  a  useful 
genus  of  tall  .  .composite  plants;  remarkably  free  growers. 
b.  '  The  lower  part  of  a  growing  thorn  used  in 
making  hedges,  a  thick  limb  of  a  thorn  hedge ' 
(E.  Dial.  Diet.). 

1829  Sporting  Mag.  XXIV.  54  A  strong  grower  catching 
his  knee,  he  is  displaced  from  his  saddle.  1892  '  RUSTICUS 

EXPECTANS'  in  Field  26  Mar.  LXXIX.  436/5  Mr.  C 

fell  at  the  first  fence,  being  swept  off  by  a  grower. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  One  who  grows  vproduee). 

a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  x.  (1691)  113  The  growers  of 
Commodities,  do  commonly  trust  them  to  such  Merchants 
or  Factors.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  ill.  iv.  (1869)  I.  410 
Us  rude  produce  being  charged  with  less  carriage,  the 
traders  could  pay  the  growers  a  better  price  for  it.  1787 
MARSHALL  Xorfolk  (1795)  II.  380  Growers,  farmers.  Great 
grmuers,  capital  farmers.  1817  Parl.  Debates  784  A . .  petition 
..  signed  by  . .  respectable  growers  of  wool  in  the  county  of 
Essex.  1873  C.  ROBINSON  N.  S.  Wales  19  Other  growers 
state  the  yield  to  be  at  60  tons  [of  sugar]  for  first  crop. 

Groweth,  obs.  form  of  GROWTH  '. 
Growf(f  )e,  obs.  forms  of  GROOF. 
Growflyng,  Obs.  Sc.  form  of  GROVELLING  adv. 
Growge,  obs.  variant  of  GRUDGE. 
Grow-graine,  obs.  form  of  GROGRAM. 
Growide,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GROW. 
Growinde,  obs.  form  of  GROUND  sb. 
Growing  (gron-irj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GROW  v.  +  -ING!.] 
1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  GROW. 

a.  in  intransitive  senses.     (Also  with  up  ) 

c  1380  WYCLIF Sel.  Wks.  III.  34,  bei  [Apostles] . . traveiliden 
more  blsih  to  growyng  &  profiting  of  pe  Chirche.  1398 
TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxx.  (1495)  140  The  growyng 
and  fedyng  of  nayles  is  lyke  to  the  growynge  of  here.  1349 
COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  far.  i  Pet.  7  The  ghospels  doc- 
tryne  hath  his  principles,  it  hath  his  infancy, . .  it  hath  also 
his  farther  growinges.  1641  FULLER  Holy  f,  Prof.  St.  iv. 
x.  288  Thus  a  Saint  of  God,  like  an  oke,  may  be  cut  down 
in  a  moment ;  but  how  many  years  was  he  a  growing  I  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  \.  vi.  (1840)  105  The  growing  up  of  the 
corn.  1818  Art  Prcserv.  Feet  182  A  nail  which  bends  down- 
wards and  grows  in  that  position,  produces  one  species  of 
what  is  commonly  called  '  growing  into  the  flesh '.  1862  H. 
SPENCER  First  Print,  n.  iv.  §  53  (1875)  174  A  growing  up  to 
the  recognition  of  certain  truths.  1869  MORRIS  Earthly  I'ar. 
u.  210  In  the  orchard  hangs  aloft  The  purple  fig,  a-growing 
soft.  Mod. '  All  a-blowing,  all  a-growingr(London  flower- 
sellers  cry). 

b.  in  transitive  senses. 

1889  Daily  News  21  Jan.  5/4  Trial  growings  of  new  sorts, 
side  by  side  with  established  varieties. 

t  2.  Growth  ;  the  faculty,  period,  or  process  of 
growth.  Rarely//.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  35  Man  of  soule  resonable  . .  lich  to 
te  he  hath  fehng  And  lich  to  tres  he  hath  growing,  c  1430 
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Hymns  Virg.  19  Wib  trees  and  gras  pou  ;af  us  growinge. 
1323  FlTZHERB.  Huso.  §  127  If  the  hedge  be  of  x.  or  xii.  yeres 
growing  syth  it  was  first  set.  1560-1  Bk.  Discipline  Ch. 
Scot.  (1621)  Pref.,  To  consider  the  different  conditions  of 
the  Kirk  in  her  infancie,  in  her  growing  and  in  her  ripe 
age. 

t  b.  colter.  A  growth,  a  crop.   Obs. 
1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  i  Cor.  xi.  13-16  To 
whome  [womanne]  of  nature  is  gyuen  a  more  thicke  and 
more  large  growyng  of  heare,  than   to  the  manne       1722 
WODROW  Ch.  Hist.  in.  iii.  II.  76  His  Master  took  from  him 
Nine  Cows  . .  with  all  the  Crop  and  Growing  of  that  Year, 
t  3.   In  nonce-uses  :    a.  Interest  on  money  ad- 
vanced,    b.  Advance,  progress.    Obs. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  431  b/i  To  paye  or  yelde  to  them 
theyr  usure  or  growyng.  i6n  SHAKS.  ll'int.  T.  iv  i  16 
Your  patience  this  allowing,  I  turne  my  glasse,  and  giue 
my  Scene  such  growing  As  you  had  slept  betweene. 
t  4.  Growing-to  :  see  GROW  v.  5  b. 
5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  growing-age,  -period, 
-place,  -season,  -time;  growing-cell,  a  microscope- 
slide  on  which  minute  objects  are  kept  growing  in 
water;  growing-pains  (see  quot.  1886);  growing- 
point  (see  quot.) ;  gro wing-slide  = growing-cell ; 
growing  weather,  weather  adapted  to  further  the 
growth  of  plants. 

Growing  weather  might  belong  to  GROWING  ppl.  a.  (cf. 
quot.  1782  there). 

1881  H.  JAMES  Porlr.  Lady  xxi,  A  plain  muslin  gown, 
too  short  for  the  wearer,  and  denoting  that  she  was  at  the 
so  called  "growing '  age.  1867  J.  HOGG  Micnsc.  l.  iii.  198 
•Growing-cells.  1810  COLERIDGE  Notes  *  Lect.  (1874) 
79  In  _the  third  [class],  as  indicating  a  greater  energy  . . 
yet  still  with  some  of  the  'growing-pains,  and  the  awk- 
wardness of  growth— I  place— Troilus  and  Cressida  [etc.]. 
1886  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Growing  pains,  the  neuralgic  pains 
in  the  limbs  which  are  not  uncommon  in  young  persons 
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writeth  of  the  'growyng  place  of  this  herbe  thus..  This 
groweth  in  the  sea.  1882  VINES  Sochi  Bot.  138  The 
terminal  portion  of  an  organ  with  permanent  apical 
growth,  consisting  entirely  of  primary  meristem,  is  termed 
the  *Growing  Point  or  'Punctum  Vegetationis'.  1845 
Florist's  Jrnl.  61  We  advise  a  decided  difference  in  the 
supply  at  the  *growing  season  and  afterwards.  1856  W.  B. 
CARPENTER  Microscope  144  A  small  addition  may  be  con- 
veniently made  to  the  glass  stage-plate,  which  adapts  it  for 
use  as  a  'Growing-slide.  14.  .  fiom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  736/41 
Hoc  ver,  *groyngtyme.  ,1440  LYDG.  decrees  1301  The 
growyng  tyme  and  the  yong  sonne  ;  I  mene  the  sesoun  whan 
veer  is  be  gonne.  1794  Trans.  Soc.  Arts'X.ll.iii  The  first 
'growing  weather  in  March  and  April. 

Growing  (gr^-irj),///.  a.  |f.  GROW  v.  +  -ING  ".] 
That  grows,  in  senses  of  the  vb.  (Also  with  up.) 
Crowing  pay,  wages  (see  quot.  1867). 

atjtjo  Kent.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  66/23  Uirens  folium, 
' 


.     .    .     .  ,  ,  . 

defrayed  by  our  woodes  as  by  a  growinge  treasure.  1590 
SPENSER  /".  Q.  in.  ii.  46  If  thou  may  with  reason  yet  represse 
The  growing  evill,  ere  it  strength  nave  gott.  1631  WEEVER 
Anc.  Funeral  Man.  18  Hewne  and  framed  out  of  the  rocke 
or  growing  stone.  1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  v.  i.  1878  Each 
moment  brings  the  growing  Danger  nearer.  1744-50  W. 
ELLIS  Mod.  Hustandm.  VIII.  i.  44  The  great  Stones  that 
we  call  growing  Stones,  composed  of  vast  Numbers  of  small 
Pebbles  that  lie  in  little  Cells  or  Holes.  1781  BARKER  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXII.  282  Soon  after  April  came  in,  the  weather 
was  fine  and  growing,  sometimes  showery.  1783  BURKE 
ep.  Affairs  Ind.  Wks.  XI.  278  This  receipt  of  sums  of 
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money,  under  colour  of  gift,  seemed  a  growing  evil.  18 
NELSON  in  Nicholas  Disp.  (1846)  VI.  126  You  are  to  inqui 
whether  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  any  individual  for  the 
said  loss,  in  order  that  it  may  be  charged  against  his  grow- 
mg  wages.  1839  HELHS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  u.  To  Rdr.  3 
The  growing  practice  of  maintaining  large  standing  armies 
in  times  of  peace.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  31  It  seems  . 
to  have  been  surrounded  by  growing  trees.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk,,  Growing  pay,  that  which  succeeds  the 
dead-horse,  or  pay  in  prospect.  1868  HELPS  Realmah  v. 
(1869)  87  He  has  growing  up  boys  to  deal  with.  1889 
BURDON-SANDERSON  in  Nature  26  Sept.  523  A  growing 
organism  is  not  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday. 

Hence  Growingly  adv.,  increasingly  ;  Growing- 
ness  rare,  the  characteristic  quality  of  a  growing 
plant  ;  in  quot.y?^. 

1738  S.  HAYWARD  Serin.  Inti  od.  10  He  seems  to  have  been 
growingly  solicitous  to  advance  the  interest  of  religion. 
1869  I.  BURNS  Life  W.  C.  Burns  iv.  (1870)  8s  The  result 
was  seen  in  a  growingly  heightened  tone  of  moral  and 
religious  life.  1872  Contemp.  Rev.  XIX.  211  Every  one  .  . 
must  have  been  growingly  persuaded  that  its  investigations 
were  destined  to  bring  out  results  of  deep  interest.  1804 
Sat.  Rev.  3  Mar.  231  There  is  a  rapid  fresh  growingness  in 
it  [a  novel], 

Growl  (grctul),  sb.    [f.  GROWL  v.s] 

1.  An  act  of  growling  ;  a  low  angry  guttural  sound 
uttered  by  an  animal. 

1727  GAY  Fables  I.  xliii.  32  Let  him  the  lion  first  control, 
And  still  the  tiger's  famished  growl.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  U7?°)  III.  225  When  enraged  he  has  a  different 
growl,  which  is  short,  broken,  and  reiterated.  1843  MACAULAY 
Lays  Anc.  Rome,  Virginia  222  The  growl  of  a  fierce  watch- 
dog but  half-aroused  from  sleep.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  ^  Oct. 
5/7  The  lowing  of  the  kine,  the  growls  of  the  camels. 

fig.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  \.  II.  609  The  general 
voice  of  the  kingdom,  however,  effectually  drowned  the 
growl  of  this  hateful  faction. 

b.  trans/.  Of  cannon,  an  earthquake,  thunder, 
etc.  :  A  rumble. 

1833  J.  MARTINEAU  £ss.,  Rev.  $  Addr.  (1890)  I.  10  All 
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was  ciuiet  on  the  surface,  not  a  growl  was  heard,  not  a 
vibration  felt.  1859  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  u.  II.  ii.  41 
The  solemn  growl  of  philosophic  thunder.  1899  Q.  Res: 
Apr.  429  The  distant  growl  of  cannon. 

2.  An  expression  of  anger  or  dissatisfaction  uttered 
by  human  beings. 

i8a<  _LAM»  Elin  Ser.  i.  Old  Benchers  I.  T.,  Many  a 
sarcastic  growl  did  the  latter  cast  out.  1853  KINGSLKY 
Hypatia  xvi,  An  ominous  growl  rose  from  the  mob  of 
•monks.  1884  S.  J.  Kniu  Life  Syd.  Smith  xiii.  342  The 
muttered  growl  with  which  the  eclipsed  poet  relieved  his 
overcharged  feelings. 

t  Growl,  f.1  OAs.rare-1.  [ad.  M I  hi.  growelen, 
gruwelen  used  impersonally  in  same  sense.] 
impei-s.  It  growls  me ;  I  have  a  feeling  of  terror 
or  horror. 

1481  CAXTON  Rcynanl  Arb. '  78  That  ther  sholde  . .  suche 
wrake  be  taken  therof  that  hym  niyght  growle  that  ever  he 
sawe  hym. 

t  Growl,  v.~  Oi>s.  rare-1,  [ad.  F.  groniller  in 
the  same  sense.]  intr.  To  swarm. 

154*  UDALL  Erasm.  Apofh.  558  He  dyed  of  lyce  con- 
tynually  growlyng  out  of  his  fleshe  as  Scylla  and  Herode 
didde. 

Growl  (graul),  v.3  Also  8  groul.  [Prob.  an 
echoic  formation  ;  of.  GURL  v. 

Exc.  for  the  one  instance  under  i  a,  and  one  instance  of 
the  vbl.  sb.  GROLLING,  the  word  has  not  been  found  before 
the  i8th  c.  The  continuity  of  the  word  is  doubtful ;  it  may 
however  have  been  preserved  in  some  dialect.  Walter 
de  Bibbysworth  (i3th  c.)  uses  AF.  gromler  as  the  dis- 
tinctive verb  for  the  cry  of  the  crane  (grwe),  and  grouler, 
grouller  occurs  in  OF.  and  mod.  north-east  Fr.  with  the 
sense  '  to  grumble,  scold  '.  The  latter  appears  to  be  adopted 
from  Teut. ;  cf.  MDu.,  Du.,  LG.,  MHG.,  mod.G.  gnllm 
to  growl,  to  sulk,  nurse  wrath:  see  GRILL  v. l  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Eng.  word  has  any  historical  con- 
nexion with  the  Fr.  or  Ger.  words.) 

1.  intr.  ta.  Of  the  bowels:  To  rumble  ;  =  GURL 
v.  Obs.  rare—1.     (Cf.  GROLLING  vbl.  sl>.) 

138  .  WYCLIF Serm.'mSel.  Wks. II.  240 (MS. I)  As  a  mete. . 
not  defied . .  makib  mannis  bodi  to  groule  [other MSS.  gurle]. 

b.  Of  an  animal:  To  utter  a  low  guttural  sound, 
expressive  of  rising  anger. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  ii,  He  started  up  growling  at  first, 
but  finding  his  Leg  broke  fell  down  again,  and  then  got  up 
upon  three  Legs,  and  gave  the  most  hideous  Roar  that  ever 
I  heard.  1783  COWPER  Let.  17  June,  Wks.  (1876)  135  A 
surly  mastiff  will  bear  perhaps  to  be  stroked,  though  he 
will  growl  even  under  that  operation.  1836  W.  IRVING 
Astoria.  II.  106  The  bear,  .turned,  reared, showed  his  teeth, 
and  growled.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  1411  He  fears  To  lose 
his  bone,  and  lays  his  foot  upon  it  Gnawing  and  growling. 
fig.  1848  \V.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  I.  72 
England  was  growling;  Canning  was  showing  his  teeth. 
1899  A.  LANG  in  Longin.  Mag.  July  281  The  cat . .  growled 
to  keep  them  away,  just  as  newspapers  growl  at  foreign 
nations. 

c.  trans/.  Of  thunder,  etc. :  To  rumble. 
17*7-46  THOMSON  Summer  1134  At  first,  heard  solemn 

o'er  the  verge  of  heaven,  The  tempest  growls.  1805  WORDSW. 
IVaggonen.  152  The  thunder  had  begun  to  growl.  1833  M. 
SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xvi.  (1859)  44^  A  strong  murmuring 
noise  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters  growled  amongst  the 
ranks.  1864  SKEAT  Uhlaiuts  Poems  242  Low  growls  the 
distant  thunder. 

2.  Of  persons:   a.  intr.  To  murmur  angrily. 
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3.  The  name  of  certain  fishes,     a.  A  species  of 
black-bass  (see  quot.).     b.  The  grunt  or  pig-fish 


then  he  would  groul  so  manfully.  1782  MAD.  D'ARBLAY 
Diary  Dec.,  Though  he  pretended  to  growl,  he  was  evi- 
dently delighted.  1822  W.  IRVING  Braceb.  Hall  (1823)  I. 
103  One  of  those  who  eat  and  growl,  and  keep  the  waiter 
on  the  trot.  1857  HOLLAND  Bay  Patk  v.  69  He's  no  busi- 
ness to  growl  and  talk  about  money. 

b.  trans.  To  utter  or  express  with  a  growl  or  in 
a  growl  ing  manner :  with  simple  sb.,  quoted  words, 
or  clause  as  obj.  Also  with  out. 

1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  53  F  12  She  growls  out  her  discon- 
tent. 1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  376  Each  animal,  .growled  de- 
fiance in  such  angry  sort,  As  [etc.].  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Pertli 
xxiii,  Bonthron  was  silent  for  an  instant,  then  growled  out, — 
'  He  is  too  mighty  for  me  to  name '.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ. 
v.  199  Here  he  reach'd  White  hands  of  farewell  to  my  sire, 
who  growl'd  An  answer.  1876  E.  JENKINS  Blot  on  Queen's 
H.  17  A  few  of  the  waiters  there  growled  that  they  were 
obliged  to  play  second-fiddle.  1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  iv.  81 
Dennis  . .  continued  to  growl  out  criticisms  against  the 
triumphant  poet. 

Hence  (itonce-wds.)  Grow  Isome  a.,  inclined  to 
growl ;  Orowly  a.,  resembling  a  growl. 

1882  L.  KEITH  Alasnam's  Lady  I.  149  You  are  not  as 
growlsome  as  some  men  I  know.  1893  MARY  E.  HULLAH 
My  A  tint  Const.  Jane  iii.  91  A  gruff  growly  voice. 

Growler  (grau-lai).     [f.  GROWL  v.3  +  -EK'.] 

1.  One  who  or  something  which  growls. 

l?53  World  No.  7.  38  If  these  Growlers  . .  would  content 
themselves  with  giving  repeated  histories  of  their  own  ill- 
fortunes.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  xxxiv,  Haven't  you 
slept  enough,  growler?  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  H'ord-bk., 
Crawlers,  smart,  but  sometimes  all-jaw  seamen,  who  have 
seen  some  service,  but  indulge  in  invectives  against  re- 
strictive^ regulations,  rendering  them  undesirable  men.  1880 
Harper's  Mfig.  LX.  622  But  the  routs  and  the  revelry 
were  no  more  agreeable  to  loyalist  growlers  like  Judge 
Jones  than  to  the  patriots. 

2.  slang  or  colloq.  A  four-wheeled  cab. 

1865  M.  COLLINS  Who  is  Heir?  II.  231  His  servant  Norrts 
followed  with  his  baggage  in  a  '  growler '.  1888  J.  PAYN 
Myst.  Mirbridge  II.  xxii.  in  A  splendid  footman  . .  called 
for  a  four-wheeled  cab . .  ;  it  was  the  most  debauched-luoking 
'  growler  '  that  ever  was  seen. 


1880  GUNTHER  Pishes  393  One  species  from  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  United  States  (Grystes  salmonoides)  ..  is  known 
by  the  name  of  '  Growler  '. 

4.  U.S.  slang.  A  vessel  in  which  beer  is  fetched. 
To  rush  the  growler  (see  quot.  1888). 

1888  N._  V.  Herald  29  July  (Farmer),  The  employment 
by  hands  in  a  number  of  factories  of  boys  and  nirls,  under 
ten  and  thirteen  years,  to  fetch  beer  for  them,  or  in  oilier 
words  to  rush  the  growler. 


. 

Growlery  ;grau-bri).    [f.  GROWL  v.s  +  -tin.] 

1.  Growling,  rumbling,  or  grumbling. 

1830  Blackm.  Mag.  XXVII.  588  At  first  a  low  muttering 
is  heard—  a  sort  of  mountain  growlery.  1833  Eraser's  Mag. 
VII.  706  The  round-about,  hubble-bubble,  rumfustianish  .  . 
roly-poly  growlery  of  style  [of  Carlyle). 

2.  (After  Dickens's  use  in  Bleak  Housed,    A  place 
to  '  growl  '  in  ;   jocularly  applied   to   a   person's 
private  sitting  room.     (Cf.  boudoir  and  den.) 

1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  viii,  'Sit  down,  my  dear',  said 
Mr.  Jarndyce  ;  '  this,  you  must  know,  is  the  Growlery.  When 


iiteaning  as  our  boudoir.  1887  G.  MACUONALD  Home  Again 
ix.  68  Lady  Tremaine  received  him  in  what  she  called  her 
growlery. 

Growling  (grau-lirj\  vbl.  sb.    [f.  GROWL  v.3  + 
j   -ING!.]     The  action  of  GROWL  v.s 

1752  MRS.  DELANY  Let.  to  Mrs.  Deinesm  Life  ff  Corr.  131 
Many  impatiences,  disappointments,  grumblings  and  growl- 
ings  have  they  cost.  1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  185  The  voice 
is  hoarse  and  sometimes  resembles  the  growling  of  a  dog. 
1834  R.  M.  MeCnEYNE  in  Mem.  1 1872)  467  The  increasing 
growling  of  the  thunder.  1899  Blackiu.  Mag.  May  796/1 
The  deep  growling  of  the  great  bears . .  could  always  be  heard. 

Growling  (grau-lirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  GROWL  v.s  4- 
•ING*.]  That  growls. 

1705  VANBRUGH  Coitfed.  n.  i,  A  Husband  is  a  growling 
animal.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  i.  154  Soon  as  the  growl- 
ing Pack  with  eager  Joy  Have  lapp'd  their  smoaking 
Viands.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  370  Suffi- 
ciently loud  to  produce  the  most  horrible  growling  sound 
which  can  be  conceived.  1867  R.  W.  DALE  Week-day 
Serin,  v.  123  Growling  thunder  and  pelting  rain. 

Hence  Growlingfly  adv.,  in  a  growling  manner. 

1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  176  The  nurse.. will  once  or  twice  at 
most  growlingly  remove  it.  1889  Chamb.  Jrnl.  14  Sept.  583/2, 
'  I'm  worried  ',  returned  Snelling  growlingly. 

t  Growme.  Obs.  In  some  edd.  of  Bailey's  Diet. 
erroneously  grown.  [Perh.  the  same  word  as 
GROOM  si.2]  (See  quots.) 

1601  Act  43  Eliz.  c.  10  I  2  No  persone  or  persons  . .  shall 
have  keepe  or  use  any  manner  of  Wrinche  Ringehead 
Growme  Rope  or  other  Engine  to  stretche  or  straine  any 
roughe  and  unwroughte  Woollen  Clothe  [etc.].  1607  COWEL 
Interpr.,  Growme,  anno  43  E.  ca.  10.  seemeth  to  be  an 
engine  to  stretch  wollen  cloth  withal!  after  it  is  wouen. 

Grown  (grJnn),///.  a.  [Pa.  pple.  of  GROW  v., 
q.  v.  for  forms.] 

1.  Advanced  in  growth  ;  increased  in  size,  de- 
gree, etc. 

1340-70  Alex,  «r  Ditid.  133  Eueri  grene  growe  tre  bat  on 
pe  ground  spronge  Hadde  bremliche  a  brid  be  brannchus 
alone,  iocs  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  iv.  29  There  the  growne  Ser- 
pent lyes,  the  Worme  that's  fled.  1616  Rich  Cabinet  1240, 
Reason  teacheth  the  Gardner  to  cut  his  growne  herbes,  and 
not  pull  them  vp  by  the  rootes.  1692  LOCKE  Educ.  §  37  This 
is  now  so  grown  a  Vice,  and  has  so  great  Supports,  that  I 
know  not  whether  it  do  not  put  in  for  the  Name  of  Vertue. 

2.  Arrived   at   maturity;    grown-up.      See   also 
FULL-GROWN,   f  Grown  years :  mature,  ripe  years. 

For  examples  of  the  predicative  use,  see  GROW  V.  6  b. 

1645  J.  COTTON  Way  CA.  New,  Eng.  9  The  Lords  Supper, 
whereto  persons  of  growner  yeares,  and  fit  to  examine 
themselves,  are  invited.  1690  LOCKE  Educ.  §  12,  I  saw  lately 
a  Pair  of  China  Shoes,  which  I  was  told  were  for  a  grown 
Woman . . ,  they  would  scarce  have  been  big  enough  for  one 
of  our  little  Girls.  1734  tr.  Rollin's  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  Pref. 
39  The  grown  and  robust  men.  1787  '  G.  GAMBADO  '  Acad. 
Horsemen  (1809)  14  Instructions  to  grown  horsemen.  1823 
SCOTT  in  N.  $  Q.  Ser.  ix.  (1898)  I.  264/1  They  are  really 
fitter  for  grown  people  than  for  children.  1894  BARING- 
GOULD  Kitty  Alone  II.  gr,  I  wish  I  had  . .  never  cared  for 
you  as  a  child,  never  watched  over  you  as  a  grown  girl. 

3.  Of  the  sea:  Swollen,  running  high. 

1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  (1810)  III.  500  We  found  the  winde 
so  boystrous  and  contrary,  and  the  sea  so  growen.  1730 
CAPT.  W.  WHIGLESWORTH  MS.  Log-bk.  of  the '  Lyell '  4  May, 
A  very  hollow  grown  Sea  from  the  N.  W.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bit.,  Grovtn-sea,  when  the  waves  have  full  influence 
of  a  gale. 

4.  Of  corn :    That  has  sprouted  in  the  ear  after 
reaching  maturity. 

1699  Poor  Man's  Plea  u  The  Corn  being  ill  cur'd,  was 


ordinary  wet  Weather  . .  then  . .  for  want  of  a  free  Air  and 
Sun  the  Kernels  grow  and  sprout  before  the  Wheat  is,  fit  to 
be  reaped.  1886  T.  HARDY  Mayor  ofCasterbr.  v,  If  any- 
body will  tell  me  how  to  turn  grown  wheat  into  wholesome 
wheat. 

Hence  Orownness,  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  (over-)grown. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chroit.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  47 
He  thocht  e_wer  to  haue  excussit  him-  self  for  his  grownes 
and  unhabilietie.  1747  Mem.  Nutrebian  Court  II.  98 
From  his  low  stature,  and  thick  growness  [sic],  she  stilcd 
him,  The  little  great  captain  of  the  rabble. 


GROWTH. 

Grown,  obs.  form  of  GROUND  sb. 

Grown,  erron.  form  of  GROWME  Obs. 

Growncelle,  obs.  form  of  GROUNDSEL  ii.2 

Grownd,  obs.  form  of  GROUND. 

Grownd(e,  var.  of  (or  mistake  for)  grewnd 
GREUND  Obs.,  greyhound. 

1473  SIR  J.  PASTONUI  fast.  Lett.  No.  732  III.  ic*  As  for 
the  brace  of  growndes. 

Growne,  obs.  variant  of  GB"is. 
Grownsel(l,  -swell,  obs.  forms  of  GROUNDSEL. 
Grownte,  rare  obs.  form  of  GRANT  v. 
Grown  up,  ///.  a.  and  sb.     [See  GROW  v.  13.] 

A.  ///.  a.   Having  reached  the  age  of  maturity  ; 
adult. 

1633  MASSINGKK  Guardian  v.  iv,  Denying  A  grown-up 
maid  the  modest  conversation  Of  men.  1789  MRS  PIOZZI 
Jouni.  France  1.  103  She  had  her  three  grown-up  sons 
standing  round  her.  1798  MALTHI'S  I'opul.  (1817)  II  25 
Labour  appropriate  to  grown-up  persons.  1849  SIR  G  C. 
LEWIS  Lett.  (1870)  209  In  politics  they  seem  to  be  nothing 
but  a  set  of  grown-up  children. 

B.  sb.  A  grown-up  person ;  an  adult. 

1813  JANE  AUSTEN  Lett.  (1884)  II.  208  They  bring  Isabella 
and  one  of  the  grown-ups.  1865  DICKENS  Mnt.  Fr.  \\.  i,  No 
children  for  me.  Give  me  grown-ups.  1892  FURNIVALL 
Hocclevc's  Mill.  Poems  I.  Forewords  48  '  May  we  children 
have  the  boat  all  to  ourselves?  None  of  you  grown-ups  '. 

attrib.  1799  HAN.  MORE  Fern.  Educ.  (ed.  4)  I.  166  The 
approach  of  her  first  grown  up  ball.  1870  Miss  HRIDG.MAN 
Ro.  Lynne  II.  xiii.  283,  I  may  wear  grown-up  dresses  in 
future. 

Hence  Grown-up-ness. 

1862  MRS.  SPEID  Last  Years  Ind.  7  Rejoicing  in  their 
strength  and  grown-up-ness. 

Grows(e,  obs.  form  of  GROUSE. 

Growsome  (gum'siim),  a.  dial.  [f.  GROW  v. 
+  -SOME.]  a.  Of  an  animal  :  Apt  to  grow.  b. 
Of  the  weather:  Favourable  to  growth.  Hence 
f  Growsomeness. 

"579  J.  JONES  f  resent.  Bodie  %  Soule  l.  xviii.  32  A  great 
helpe  vnto  growsomnesse,  largenes.se,  and  talnesse.  1863 
tStaffordsh.  Cottager),  Our  pig  is  such  a  growsome  little 
thing;  it  will  eat  anything.  1877  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v., 
'  It's  growsome  weather  noo '. 

Growsome,  obs.  form  of  GRUESOME. 

Growt,  obs.  form  of  GROUT. 

Growth.1  (gro«J)).  Also 6  grothe,  groweth,  6-7 
grouth,  (7  groath,  grought  .  [f.  GROW  v.  +  -TH. 
ON.  hadgrjSr  (genii,  grddrar}  sunAgrdSe  wk.  masc.] 

1.  The  action,  process  or  manner  of  growing  ; 
both  in  material  and  immaterial  senses ;  vegetative 
development;  increase. 

1587  GOLDING  DC  Mornay  viii.  117  Should  we  rather 
graunt  an  euerlasting  ignorance  in  man,  than  a  kynd  of 
youthfulnesse  which  hath  learned  things  according  to  the 
growths  thereof  in  ages?  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1062  This  bas- 
tard graff  shall  never  come  to  growth.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy. 
To  Rdr.  **  i  b,  The  beginnings,  antiquities,  and  growth  of 
the  classical  and  warrelike  shipping  of  this  Island.  1604 
SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  ii.  14  When  I  haue  pluck'd  thy  Rose,  I  can- 
not giue  it  vitall  growth  againe,  It  needs  must  wither.  1615 
CHAPMAN  Odyss.  x.  101  [My  men]  worse  did  beare  Their 
growing  labours;  that  they  causd  their  grought  [rime-wd. 
thought],  By  selfe-willd  follies.  1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius 

1.  19  The  saltness  of  the  water  hindrmg  the  grouth  of  any 
thing  but  salt.     1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Pref.,  The  growth  of 
Anaoaptism.     1667  PEPYS  Diary  18  May,  My  wife  whose 
growth  in  musique  do  begin  to  please  me  mightily.     1677 
TEMPLE  Ess.  Gout  Wks.   1720  I.  137  In  preventing  the 
growth  of  this  Disease,  where  it  is  but  new.    a  1682  SIR  T. 
HROWNE  Tracts^  7  Ivy  being  of  no  swift  growth.    1719  DE 
FOE  Crusoe  n.  iii,  The  growth  of  the  trees  and  hedges.     1781 
COWPER  Charity  578  Exuberant  is  the  shadow  it  supplies, 
Its  fruit  on  earth,  its  growth  above  the  skies.     1851  CAR- 
PENTER Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  23  Plants  obtain  the  chief  mate- 
rials of  their  growth  from  water  and  carbonic  acid.    1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  ix.  260  The  snow  which  falls  upon  the 
glacier  proper  can  contribute  nothing  to  its  growth  or  per- 
manence.    1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comtn.  93  Barley,  oats, 
and  rye  may  be  measured  in  their  daily  growth.    1873 
It'eak's  Diet.  Terms  (ed.  4)  Growth  oflvatcr,  in  mining, 
the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  levels  of  a  mine.    1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  276  Simultaneous  with  their  [the 
faculties']  growth  in  man  a  growth  of  language  must  be 
supposed.    1891  Speaker  2  May  534/1  The  growth  of  educa- 
tion and  the  spread  of  scientific  training. 

b.  Of  (such  or  such)  growth  :  having  a  specified 
place  of  origin  or  production.  Said  primarily  of 
vegetable  products,  hence  trans/,  of  immaterial 
things. 

1657  Burtons  Diary  (1828)  I.  325  Resolved,  that  for  every 
ton  of  wine,  not  of  the  growth  of  Spain,  there  be  paid  6/. 
1684  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  108  To  ad  to  y  same  bill,  not 
being  of  the  natural  groath  of  the  province.  1700  DRYDEN 
Fables  Pref,  »D  i  b,  I  had  thought  for  the  Honour  of  our 
Nation  . .  that  this  Story  was  of  English  Growth,  and  Chau- 
cer's own.  1781  COWPER  Truth  515  Is  virtue  then,  unless  of 
Christian  growth,  Mere  fallacy,  or  foolishness,  or  both  1  1822 
LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Ariif.  Comedy,  Affection's  depth  and 
wedded  faith  are  not  of  the  growth  of  that  soil.  1879  JAS. 
GRANT  in  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  95/1  Specimens  of 
plants,  most  of  which  were  of  foreign  growth. 

2.  Stage  in  the  process  of  growing;  size  or  stature 
attained  by  growing.   Obs.  exc.  in  full  growth. 

'557  Totters  Misc.  128  A  grafle  of  so  small  grothe. 
'597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  \.  ii.  180  A  Wassell-Candle,  my 
Lord ;  all  Tallow  :  if  I  did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would 
approue  the  truth.  1509  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner 
I  v  b,  Swines  Flesh.  Nor  olde,  nor  thinne ;  but  of  a  full 
groweth.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tray.  (ed.  z)  322  The 
Elephant  is  for  growth  and  understanding  chiefest,  of  un- 


GROWTH. 

reasonable  Aninialls.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Ufaruitlsh's  Trav. 
147  Serpents  . .  of  so  extraordinary  a  growth,  that  there  are 
Serpents  have  swallowed  children  and  sheep  intire.  1671 
PETTV  Pal.  Anal.  (1691)  54  An  Ox  is  come  to  its  full  growth 
at  6  years  old.  1678  DKYDEN  All  for  Lore  iv.  i,  Men  are 
but  Children  of  a  larger  growth,  a  1732  GklAcisff  Galatea 
II.  13  Bring  me  a  hundred  Reeds  of  decent  Growth,  To  make 
a  Pipe  for  my  capacious  Mouth.  1781  COWPER  Truth  115 
Pride  has  attained  its  most  luxuriant  growth,  And  poisoned 
every  virtue  in  them  both.  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Aniin. 
Kingd.  (ed.  4)  453  Between  the  shell  and  the  exterior  of  the 
body,  where  they  remain  until  the  embryo  attains  its  full 
growth. 

3.  The  process  of  causing  or  assisting  to  grow  ; 
production   by   cultivation.     Chiefly  qualified   by 
possessive  pronoun. 

1663  BUTLER  Hitd.  i.  ii.  130  Chiron,  the  four-legg'd  Bard, 
hathTjoth  A  Beard  and  Tayl  of  his  own  Growth.  16^7  DRV- 
DEN  yirg.Georg.  Dcd.(adjl«.l,  The  happy  Old  Concyan . . 
whose  Fruits  and  Salads  . .  were  all  of  his  own  growth,  and 
his  own  Plantation.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World 
(1757)  116  Every  family  has  all  the  necessaries  of  life  of  its 
own  growth  and  produce.  1890  '  ROLF  BOLDREWOOO  '  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  214  A  yeoman  class.,  could  use  these  great 
levels  for  the  growth  of  certain  semi-tropical  crops. 

4.  COIKI:  That  which  grows  or  has  grown ;  pro- 
duce, product ;  said  both  of  material  and  imma- 
terial things. 

±  Lease  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  236  Those  their  woods 
woods  growths  shawes.  1671 1  EMPLE  Ess.  Const.  *r 
Interests  Empire  Wks.  1731  I.  89  The  State  of  Holland,  in 
point  both  of  Riches  and  Strength,  is  the  most  prodigious 
Growth  that  has  been  seen  in  the  World.  1715  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  5378/4,  200  Hogsheads  of  Claret,  the  best  Growths  in 
France.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  126  Man  seems  the  only 
growth  that  dwindles  here.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I. 
32  If  any  one  part  of  the  English  system  rather  than  another 
could  be  claimed  as  a  modern  growth,  it  is  her  foreign 
policy.  1873  W.  M.  THOMSON  Land  ff  Bk.  xiv.  109  Some 
of  our  missionary  band  . .  have  counted  the  growths  (as  we 
Western  people  call  the  annual  concentric  circles)  for  a  few 
inches  into  the  trunk  of  the  oldest  cedars.  1876  E.  MELLOR 
Priestk.  ii.  73  Sacerdotalism  was  a  growth  traceable  to  a 
concurrence  of  influences . .  some  of  which  were  wholly  inno. 
cent.  1885  U.  S.  GRANT  Mem.  I.  xx.  273  Marshy  ground 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timlier.  1890  Daily  News 
14  Oct.  2/3  Hops  contracted  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
picking  of  the  growth. 
b.  Path.  Often  spec,  a  morbid  formation. 

1847  TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  125/1  The  property  of  infiltra- 
tion has  been  ascribed  to  other  Growths  besides  Cancer. 
1899  J.  HUTCHINSON  Archives  Siirg.  X.  182  His  head  was 
covered  with  papillomatosis  growths  in  various  stages. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  growth-condition ; 
t  growth -halfpenny  (see  quot.);  growth-line 
Phys.,  a  line  indicating  a  stage  of  growth. 

1890  Daily  News  12  Sept.  5/3  Grave  men  of  science  who 
are  investigating . .  the  *growth  conditions  of  fish  in  Scottish 
waters.  1076  COLES,  ^Growth,  luilf-petty,  paid  (in  some 
places)  for  tythe  of  every  fat  beast,  Ox  and  other  unfruitful! 
cattel.  So  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  1706,  and  BAILEY  1736-92. 
1857  9OSSE  Creation  218  On  each  of  the  scuta!  valves  in  this 
individual  I  can  count  about  260  "growth-lines. 

Hence  Grow  thful  a.,  full  of  growth;  capable  of 
growing ;  Growthless  a.,  having  no  growth,  desti- 
tute of  growth;  f  Grow -thsome  a.,  productive, 
fertile. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  x.  32  The  Tilthe. . 
growes  so  growthsome  that  it  yeeldes  an  after-math.  1674 
N.  FAIRFAX  Sulk  <y  Sell'.  186  You  cannot  dig  many  spades 
in  mold  or  growthsom  earth,  before  you  come  at  a  dead  j 
soyl.  1824  in  Harp  of  Rcirfrewsh.  (1873)  Ser.  n.  97  From 
its  growthless  tree  I'd  dangle  like  the  bell.  1849  J.  HAMIL- 
TON Mem.  Lady  Colquhoitn  ii.  (1850)  58  We  see  how  much 
more  growthfu!  is  a  lowly  commencement,  if  genuine.  1879 
J.  TODHUNTEK  Alcestis  108  A  weak,  sad,  cowering,  joyless, 
growthless  shade.  1883  Amer.  Missionary  Dec.  372  The 
church  work,  .has  been  steady,  growthful,  and  encouraging. 

t  Growth  -.  dial.  Obs.  Also  6  grath,  8  grooth. 
[a. '!  ON.  *graS-r  corresponding  toOK^rm/  'tilva'.] 
(See  quot.  1507-8.) 

1507^  in  Boyle  Hist.  Hcdon  (1895)  p.  c,  Inter  le  Halffebbe 
mark  in  le  Grath  meter  in  Humbr'.  [Ibid.  Gloss,  p.  ccxvii, 
'  Grath  meter(e),  growth  meter.  Growth  is  the  name  used  in 
the  Humber  district  for  the  foreshore  lying  between  the  river 
embankment  and  highwater  mark,  because  covered  by  a 
growth  of  coarse  grass.  A  '  meter '  is  a  mark  or  boundary.) 
1741  MS.  Court  Roll,  Surstwict  (York),  Pasture  in  New- 
forth  and  in  the  Grooth  in  Preston.  1773  Preston  Incl. 
Act  22  The  salt  end  of  a  certain  piece  of  ground,  .called  the 
hay  marsh,  lying  between  the  New  Bank  and  the  River 
Humber,  together  with  the  growths  thereunto  belonging. 

Growthy  (gr0"-j>i),  a.  local,  [f.  GROWTH  sb. 
-r-  -Y1.]  a.  Promoting  growth.  b.  Of  good 
growth ;  capable  of  growing  to  a  large  size. 

a.  1768  Ross  Helenore  (1789)  65  And  now  the  sun  to  the 
hill-heads  gan  speal,  Spreading  on  trees  and  plants  a  growthy 
neal.     1812  SOUTER  Agric.  Surv.  Banff's.  App.  59  Sandy 
fields,,  .being.,  warm  and  growthy,  soon  entertain  the  com- 
munications of  the  dung.    1888  Scot.  Leader  3  May  2  [At 
Edinburgh.]  We  have  nad  a   week   of  good    'growthy' 
weather,  which  has  given  a  new  appearance  to  the  country. 

b.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Growthy, . .  luxuriant 
. .  ;  of  vegetables,  growing  crops,  etc.    1884  West.  Morn. 
Nuns  9  Aug.  1/5  The  Bullocks  are  good  growthy  Devons. 
1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep-Farming  j66  Such  [lambs]  are  not  de- 
sirable, and  neither  are  those  that  do  not  appear  to  be 
growthy. 

Growyd,  -yn :  see  GROW  v. 
Growze,  obs.  form  of  GBOOSE  v .,  to  shiver. 
Groy,  groyf,  obs.  Sc.  and  north,  f.  GHOW. 
t  Groyl,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.     [?  ad.  F.  grouiller  to 
move,  swarm.]     iiilr.  To  move,  make  one's  way. 
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I  "583  STANVHURST  ,&ueis  in.  (Arb.)  92  His  tusk  grimlye 
gnashing,  in  seas  far  waltred,  he  groyleth  [L.  greidititr}. 

So  f  Groyl  sb.,  ?  one  who  is  always  on  the  move. 

1583  STANYHURST  sEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  100  Fame  the  groyl 
j  vngentil,  then  whom  none  swifter  is  extant. 

Groyn,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  Gnow  v. 

Groyne    (groin),   sb.     Also   9   groin,  groyn. 

[Of  obscure  origin :    perh.  identical  with  GROIN 

si.1 ;   cf.  the  use  of  OK.  groin  (lit.  'snout')   in 

the  sense  of  a  projection  of  rook,  promontory.] 

A  framework  of  timber,  or  now  sometimes  a  low 

broad  wall  of  concrete  or  masonry  run  out  into  the 
sea,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  washed-up 
sand  and  shingle  and  thus  raising  a  barrier  against 
the  encroachment  of  the  sea. 

1582  Calendar  State  Papers  (1865)  44  A  groyne  to  be  made 
for  the  defense  of  the  pier  [at  Dover].  1593-5  NORDEN  Spec. 
Brit.,  M'sex  i.  Prepar.  22  Greenwich,  .rather  it  is  Groyne, 
wich,  a  towne  neere  or  vpon  the  Groyne :  for  a  Groyne 
it  is  that  is  made  for  a  defence  against  the  force  of  water. 
1808  Aim.  Reg.  128  Their  new  groynes  do  not  project  far 
enough  into  the  sea.  187*  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  n.  xx.  533 
Since  the  Point  of  Dungeness  has  advanced,  forming  a  great 
natural  groin,  it  intercepts  the  shingle  which  formerly 
travelled  eastward,  and  was  accumulated  by  artificial  groins 
at  Hythe.  1887  E.  J.  GOODMAN  Too  Curious  xvi,  Where 
the  huge  timber  piles  of  a  groyne  intersected  a  portion  of 
the  beach. 

transf.  1871  DIXON  Swilzrrs  iv.  33  A  groyne  of  slabs  and 
stones  is  thrown  along  the  higher  rim,  but  slantwise  from 
the  alpine  scarp  (as  we  in  England  groyne  the  sea),  to  turn 
all  floods  of  rain  and  rolling  earth  and  stones  aside. 

Groyne  (groin;,  v.  [f.  prec.]  trans,  a.  To 
build  groynes  or  breakwaters  against  the  sea. 
b.  To  furnish  with  groynes  or  breakwaters. 

1872  [see  GROYNE  si.  (trans/.)].  1889  Sussex  Daily  News 
4  June  3/3  The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  build  up  a  pro- 
tecting wall  . .  and  then  groyne  the  beach. 

Groyn  (e,  obs.  variant  of  GBOIN. 

Groyning  (groi'nirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GROYNE  v. 
+  -ING  1.]  The  building  of  groynes ;  an  arrange- 
ment or  system  of  groynes. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-tk.,  Graining,  a  peculiar  mode 
of  submarine  embankment ;  a  quay  run  out  transversely  to 
the  shore.  1889  Sussex  Daily  News  4  June  3/3  Wherever 
groyning  stopped  it  ceased  to  have  any  protecting  influence. 

Groyt,  obs.  form  of  GROAT. 

Groze,  Grozer,  var.  ff.  GROSS  v.,  GROSKK. 

Grozet:  see  GROSKT. 

tGrO'zier.  Ot>s.  In  4-5  grosser.  7  grosier. 
[In  F.  grifsoir,  grugeoir,  1.  grtstr  (i  "th  c.  fi'oizer), 
gruger  to  trim  .glass"),  to  break  with  the  teeth, 
a.  Du.  gruizen  (see  next).  The  Eng.  word  may  be 
formed  on  a  vb.  'graze  adapted  from  the  Du. 
word.]  =•  GROZING-JKON  i. 

1404  Durham  Ace.  AW/s  (Surtees)  397  IncustodiaVitriarii 
.  -4grosers.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  ix.  385/1  A  Double 
Grosier,  and  a  Sloping  Knifeallin  onepeece.  i847[seenext]. 

Grozing-iron  (gnfc-ziq  ai-ain).  Also  grosing-. 
[Formed  alter  Du.  gutisijser,  f.  griiis-  stem  of 
griihen  to  trim  glass,  to  crush,  i.gruis  fragments.] 

1 1.  A  tool  in  the  form  of  nippers  formerly  used 
by  glaziers  in  cutting  glass.  Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  ix.  384/2  An  Instrument 
used  by  the  Glasiers,  being  a  Working  or  Stopping  Knife  at 
one  end,  and  a  Nipper  at  the  other,  and  is  termed  a  Knife, 
and  Grosing  Iron  conjoined  in  one.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON 
Pratt.  Build.  422  Glaziers  formerly  cut  their  glass  out  with 
an  instrument  called  a  grozing-iron.  1847  Gloss.  Heraldry, 
Grater,  or  Glaziers'  nippers,  called  also  Grazier  [1  mistake 
for  Grozier],  and  Grosing-iron :  a  tool  used  by  glaziers  and 
borne  by  their  company.  18470.  WINSTON  Anc.  Glass  Paint, 
ing  1.27  The  pieces  of  glass  were  . .  reduced  to  the  exact 

„!... : 1    u-  _!.: .L-:_   -.<Jges  w|tn  an  ;ron 

•rruni ',  and  at  the 

2.  An  iron  tool  terminating  in  a  bulb,  which,  when 
heated,  is  used  for  smoothing  the  solder  joints  of 
lead  pipes. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  629  These  grozing- 
irons  are  of  several  sizes,  generally  about  twelve  inches  in 
length.  1847  SMEATON  Builder's  Matt.  132  The  solder  em- 
ployed by  the  plumber. .  is  run  into  the  joint  in  a  liquefied 
state ;  after  which  it  is  smoothed  down  by  a  grozing-iron 
heated  almost  to  redness. 

Gru :  see  GRUE. 

Grab  (gr»b),  sb.  Forms  :  5  grobbe,  grubbs, 
7  grubb,  6-  grub.  [?  f.  GRUB  v.] 

L  The  larva  of  an  insect,  esp.  of  a  beetle ;  a 
caterpillar,  maggot ;  also  (now  dial.),  a  worm. 

ciqwPiillad.  on  Husb.  vn.  63  Benys  . .  vpplucked  sone, 
maad  clene,  and  sette  vp  wel  refrigerate,  ffrom  grobbis  saaf 
wol  kepe  vp  their  estate.  1486  Bk.  St.  Allans  A  iv,  If  the 
frounce  be  wex  as  greete  as  a  note  Than  ther  is  a  grubbe 
Iher  in.  la  1500  Cluster  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  vii.  227  The  , 
dirte  is  so  deepe.  .and  the  grubbs  thereon  doe  creepe.  1593 
SHAKS.  Rom.  f,  Jnl.  v.  iii.  126  What  Torch  is  yond  that 
vainley  lends  his  light  To  grubs,  and  eyelesse  Sculles  ?  1607 
—  Cor,  v.  iv.  11-12  There  is  difierency  between  a  Grub  & 
a  Butterfly;  yet  your  Butterfly  was  a  Grub,  a  1653  G. 
DANIEL  Idyll  iii.  :69  The  WorkTs  an  Ant-hill,  and  the  Tittle 
Grubbs  Stocke  themselves  warms.  1664  POWER  Exf. 
Philos.  i.  28  That  Spumeous  froth  or  dew  which  . .  we  call 
Cuckow-Spittle,  . .  in  which  you  shall  always  find  a  little 
Grub,  or  Animal.  1669  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  914  He  affirms, 
lhat  Timber-trees  fell-'d,  when  the  wind  is  in  the  West, . .  will 
keep  them  free  from  grubs,  (as  they  call  it)  i.e.  from  being 
worm-eaten.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  204/1  The  Grub 
is  a  general  term  for  the  smaller  worms  that  breed  in  the 


shape  required,  by  chipping  away  their  edges  with  an  iron 
hook,  called  in  Theophilus  '  grosiarum  ferr 
present  day  a  grazing  iron. 


GRUB. 

Earth.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VIII.  63  The 
history  of  grubs  changing  into  their  corresponding  winged 
animals.  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  90  The  very  rooks  and  daws 
forsake  the  fields,  Where  neither  grub,  nor  root,  nor  earth- 
nut,  now  Repays  their  labour  more.  1796  C.  MARSHALL 
Garden,  xv.  (1813)  242  Those  lettuces  in  the  open  ground 
arc  often  destroyed  by  grubs  lurking  aliout  the  roots. 
1859  R.  THOMPSON  Gardeners  Assist.  571  The  grub  of 
another  insect  (Bytttrus  tomcntosus\  is  very  frequently 
found  in  the  fruit.  1883  Encycl*  Amer.  I.  138/2  The  White 
Grub  (Ltichttosternafasca  Froh.)  . .  is  the  larva  of  the  well- 
known  '  May-bug  '  or  *  June-bug  '.  1887  .V.  Cheshire  Gloss., 
Grubt  any  kind  of  worm  except  the  largest. 

fig*  l837  MACAULAY  £ss.t  Bacon  (1880)  356  He  was  now 
in  a  chrysalis  state,  putting  off  the  worm  and  putting  on  the 
dragon-fly,  a  kind  of  intermediate  grub  between  sycophant 
and  oppressor.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  xl,  He.,  knelt 
down  a  grub,  and  rose  a  butterfly.  John  Chester,  Esquire, 
was  knighted  and  became  Sir  John. 

2.  contemptuous,  fa.  A  short,  dwarfish  fellow. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1753  And  slike  a  dwinyng,  a  dwa^e, 
&  a  dwerse  as  bi-selfe,  A  grub  \Dubl.  MS.  grobj,  a  grege 
out  of  grace.  i6oa  CAREW  Cornwall  63  John  Romaine,  a 
short  clownish  grub,  would  beare  the  whole  carkase  of  an 
oxe,  and  yet  neuer  tugged  with  him.  1611  COTGR.,  Rabongri, 
..  a  grub,  counterfeit,  short  or  short-necked  crooke-backe. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (  ed.  Kersey),  Grub,  a  Dwarf,  or  short  Fellow. 
b.  A  person  of  mean  abilities,  a  dull  industrious 
drudge,  a  literary  hack ;  in  recent  use,  a  person  of 
slovenly  attire  and  unpleasant  manners. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  \.  Prol.6  So  saitha  Turltipin  or  a 
new  start-up  grub  of  my  books.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Ratui. 
xxx.  (1804*  198  This  miserable  grub  [the  captain's  clerk] 
who  had  been  an  attorney's  boy.  1771  —  Httmfh.  Cl, 
10  June,  A  dull  author  generally  distinguishes  himself  by 
some  oddity  or  extravagance.  For  this  reason,  I  fancy  that 
an  assembly  of  Grubs  must  be  very  diverting.  1796  MARY 
ROBINSON  Angelina  I.  71  Is  it  not  a  scandal  to  humanity 
that  such  an  illiterate  grub  as  Sir  Edward  should  feed  on  all 
the  luxuries  of  life?  1838  DE  QUINCEY  Skaks.  Wks.  (1863) 
XV.  7  Mr.  Nahum  Tate:— This  poor  grub  of  literature. 
1896  Du  MAURIER  Martian  (1898)  390  Clubs  have  a  way  of 
blackballing  grubs — especially  grubs  that  are  out  of  the 
common  grubby. 

fc.  ?A  money-grubber.    Obs.      [Cf.  Du.  dial. 
(Gelderland)  grobbe  in  the  same  sense.] 

« 1 68 1  J.  LACY  Sauny  the  Scot  iv.  (1698)  31  'Tis  the  Old 
Grub,  Wpodall.  What  shall  we  do  with  him  7 

d.  dial.  A  small  dirty  child. 

11845  HOOD  Clubs  iii,  The  Cook's  a  hasher— nothing 
more— The  Children  noisy  grubs.  1888  Berksh.  Gloss.  s.v., 
A  dirty  little  child  is  called  '  a  young  grub ', 

e.  U.S.  A  hard-reading  student. 

1847  D.  A.  WEI.LS  &  S.  H.  DAVIS  Sk.  Williams  College 
76  A  man  must  not  be  ashamed  to  be  called  a  'grab*  in 
college,  if  he  would  shine  in  the  world.  1851  B.  H.  HALL 
College  Words*  Gru&,  a  hard  student.  Williams  College. 

t 3.  (See  quot.  1 706  and  cf.  maggot.)   Obs. 

1681  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Rideits  No.  43  (1713)  II.  22, 
I  thought  my  Song  might  have  removed  your  Grubs ;  but  I 
see  some  Marks  still  of  Melancholy  upon  you.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  Grub,  . .  a  capricious  Humour  or  Whimsey. 

b.  Phr.  To  ride  grub,  be  up  a  grub  (dial.) :  to 
be  sulky  or  bad-tempered.  (Cf.  GKUBBY  4.) 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.  v.,  To  ride  grub,  to  be 
sullen  or  out  of  temper.  1840  SI-URDENS  .V«///.  to  Forby 
(1858)  20  *  To  be  up  a  grub  ',  '  to  ride  grub ',  is  to  be  out  of 
temper,  morose.  [Cf.  1847-78  HALLIWELL  s.  v.,  The  grubs 
bite  him  hard,  i.  e.  he  is  sulky.  East.} 

4.  (See  quots.) 

1731  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Grubbs  ..  a  kind  of  white,  unctuous, 
little  pimples  or  tumours,  rising  on  the  face,  chiefly  on  the 
A  fa  of  the  nose.  1833  in  Cycl.  Pract.  Med,  I.  27/2  They 
[pimples  of  acne  follicularis\  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of ..  grubs. 

5.  Cricket.    A  ball  bowled  along  the  ground. 
1894  ASTLEY  50  Years  Life  I.  63  We  had  a  private  who 

could  bowl  fast  left-hand  grubs.     1896  Blackiv.  Mag.  Apr. 
581  Abe  Hollo  well  bowled  really  good  grubs  on  occasion. 

6.  slang.  Food  or  provender  of  any  kind. 

1650  Anc.  Poems,  />W/.t  etc.  {Percy  Soc.)  22  Let's  joyne 
together  ;  Tie  pass  my  word  this  night  Shall  yield  us  grub, 
before  the  morning  light.  1691  Pol.  Ballads  (1860)  II.  20 
This  weasel,  .to  get  him  some  grub,.. and  a  little  good  bub.  * 
1781  G.  PARKER  F«w  Society  I.  xxii.  171  How  did  you 
procure  your  Grub  and  Bub?  1813  COL.  HAWKER  Diary 
(1893)  1. 68  The  boys,  .finished  the  evening  with  some  prime 


going  into  the  Pantry  for  some  grub.    2889  *  ROLF  BOLDRE- 
WOOD'  Robbery  under  Arms  (1800)  177  We  had  brought 
some  grub  with  us  and  a  bottle  of  grog. 
b.   A  feed. 

1857  HUGHES  Totn  Brown  i.  vii,  Twice  as  good  a  grub  as 
we  should  have  got  in  the  hall. 

7.   U.S.  A  root  left  in  the  ground  after  clearing. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Gntboer,  a  machine  or  tool  to 


.^  , 

pull  grubs  ;   that  is,  stumps  and  roots  of  bushes,  saplin 
and  small  trees.     1888  Set.  Ame 
Cornelius  Grub  and  Stump  Puller. 


, 
Set.  Amer.  21  Apr.  247  Th 


aplings, 
e  Jonn 
. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.y  as  (sense  i)  grub-destroyer, 
-destroying^  -hunter,  -hunting,  -skin  ;  grub-like 
adj.  ;  (sense  6)  grub-boxj  -shop  ;  grub-plank  t/.S., 
'  refuse  plank  used  in  fastening  together  the  parts  of 
a  lumber-raft1  (Cent.  Dict.}\  grub-stake  U.S. 
Mining  slangt  '  the  outfit,  provisions,  etc.  furnished 
to  a  prospector  on  condition  of  participating  in  the 
profits  of  any  find  he  may  make;  a  lay-out  *  (/bid.}  ; 
hence  grub-stake  vb.  trans.,  to  furnish  with  grub- 
stake ;  grub-worm  =  sense  i,  also  contemptuous. 
1887  FARKHLL  Ifow  fft  Died  68  There's  not  much  in  the 
grub-box,  but  I've  never  turned  a  man  off  without  a  feed. 


GRUB. 

1894  R.  B.  SHARPE  Handbk.  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  (1806'  I.  26  Its 
[the  starling's]  good  deeds  as  a  *grub-destroyer  are  apt  to 
be  forgotten.  1863  ATKINSON  Stanton  Grange  78  Anybody 
would  have  mentioned  the  sparrow  as  a  worker  at  'grub- 
destroying.  1797  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  to  Sir  J,  Banks 
Wks.  1812  III.  459  The  King  of  Men  May  make  the  Knight 
a  *grub-hunter  agen  And  bid  him  mind  his  butterflies  and 
hammer.  1870  \jQwv.i.i.Atnong-}iiy  Hks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  320  The 
regular  occupation  of  *grub-hunting  is  as  tame  and  wearisome 
as  another.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  54  A 
*grub-like  concretion  of  mucus.  1874  LUBBOCK  Orig.  <$•  Met. 
Ins.  i.  18  Apod  grub-like  larvae.  1840  THACKERAY  Barber 
Cox  in  Comic  Almanack  25  'That's  the  *grub-shop',  said 
my  lord,  'where  we  young  gentlemen  wot  has  money  buys 
our  wittles,  and  them  young  gentlemen  wot  has  none,  goes 
tick  '.  1849  HARK  Sertn.  II.  76  You  are  not  to.  .furl  up  your 
wings,  and  wrap  yourself  up  in  your  cast-off  *grur>skin. 
1885  BUTTF.RWORTH  Zig-zag  Joitm.  West.  States  309  What 
is  roughly  termed  a  '  *grub  stake  '.  1895  Forum  ( N .  Y.)  June 
475  The  prospector  with  his  led  horse,  loaded  with  grub- 
stake, blankets,  pick,  and  pan.  1890  GUNTER  Miss  Nobody 
ix.  100  He  *grub-staked  us  and  we  used  to  work  on  the 
Tillie  mine  together.  1751  SMART  Hittiad  i.  115  Moths, 
mites,  and  maggots,  fleas  (a  numerous  crew),  And  gnats 
and  ^grub-worms  crowded  on  his  view.  1807-8  W.  IRVINC 
Salmag.  (1824)  134  Giblet  was  as  arrant  a  grub-worm  as  ever 
crawled. 

Hence  Grubbed  a.,  infested  with  grubs  ;  Grub- 
bing, vbl.sb.*  infestation  by  grubs. 

1843  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IV.  i.  125  When  turnips  have 
what  is  termed  a  '  grubbed '  appearance,  it  has  been 
attributed  to  the  larvae  of  these  little  beetles.  1844  STEPHENS 
Bk.  of  Farm  II.  591  They  [the  grub  larvae]  attack  different 
kinds  of  corn,  especially  oats,  the  effects  of  grubbing  in 
which  are  well  known  to  every  farmer.  Ibid.  592  Every 
loose  turf  clod  on  a  grubbed  field  of  oats. 

t  Grub,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.   «  GRUBBY  a.  3. 

1717  D'URPEY  Pills  (1719)  II.  315  The  Taylor  with  grub 
Beard  and  Crimson  Nose. 

Grub  (gr»b),  v.  Forms:  (4  groube),  4-5 
grobbe,  4-6  grube,  grubbe,  6-  grub.  [Perh. 
repr.  OE.  *grybban  :— prehistoric  *gruhbjan>  f. 
OTeut.  *mt$-  ablaut-variant  of  *grab-  to  dig, 
GRAVE  w.l;  cf.  ON.  gryfja  wk.  fern,  pit,  hole, 
OHG.  gntbildn  to  dig,  search  (mod.G.  grilbeln  to 
pursue  over-subtle  meditations),  MDu.  grobben 
(once)  to  scrape  together  (money),  Du.  grobbelen 
to  root,  feel  about  for  something.  For  the  phono- 
logy cf.  stub  repr.  OE.  stybb,  shrub  repr.  OE.  scrybb.] 

1.  trans.  To  dig  superficially ;  to  break  up  the 
surface  of  (the  ground) ;  to  clear  (ground)  of  roots 
and  stumps.  Also  with  up.  Said  occas.  of  animals 
*  rooting '. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6747  Theif  hus  brecand,  or  gruband 
grund.  1571  Lament.  L.  Scotl.  in  Sc.  Poems  i6t&  C.  II.  251 
Ze  suld  ymir  ground  grube  with  simpUcitie.  1603  FLORIO 
Montaigne  in.  xiii.  635  As  the  ground  the  more  it  is 
crumbled,  broken,  and  deepely  remoued  or  grubbed  vp,  be- 
commeth  so  much  more  fertile.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's 
Trav.  xxxi.  122  These  serve  to  manure  grounds  that  are 
newly  grubb'd.  1698  FROGER  Voy.  126  Since  the  Island 
has  been  grubbed  up,  they  have  begun  to  grow  more 
healthy.  1786  BURNS  Bard's  Epit.,  Whether  thy  soul  Soars 
fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole,  Or  darkling  grubs  this 
earthly  hole.  1798  MALTHUS  Popul.  (1817)  1. 165  Vast  tracts 
of  land  lay  in  their  original  uncultivated  state,  having  never 
been  grubbed  up  or  cleared.  18*7  MONTGOMERY  Pelican 
Isl.  vi.  275  Like  the  swine  That  grubb'd  the  turf.  1840 
BARHAM  IngoL  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Spectre  Tafpingtont  Some 
workmen  employed  in  grubbing  an  old  plantation.  1869 
MRS.  MEREDITH  Tasman.  Mem.  10  A  bit  of  land  all  grubbed 
and  clear'd  too.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  n  Batz 
whose  Saxons  grub  The  ground  for  crystals. 

t  2.  To  dig  round  the  roots  of  (a  plant).   Obs. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  v.  (Skeat)  1.  02  See  now  how, 
seven  yere  passed  and  more,  have  I  graffed  and  groubed 
a  vyne ;  and  with  al  the  wayes  that  I  coude  I  sought  to 
a  fed  me  of  the  grape.  1513  DOUGLAS  Inez's  xin.  ix.  76 
Saturne  . .  Tawcht  thame  to  grub  the  wines, . .  and  saw  the 
cornys,  and  ?ok  the  cart. 

8.  To  dig  up  by  the  roots,  to  root  up,  uproot : 
esp.  with  up,  less  commonly  out.  Also  transf. 
and/^. 

1555-8  PHAER  /Eneid  11.  Eiv,  Like  as  on  the  mountayn 
top,  some  auncient  oke  to  fall  The  plowmen  with  their  axes 
strong  do  striue,  and  twibles  tall  To  grubbe,  and  round 
about  hath  hewd.  1558  BP.  WATSON  Sev.  Sacram.  xviii. 
113  Wyth  good  hope  of  pardon,  the  roote  of  Desperation 
beyng  cleane  grubbed  oute.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  MarceU. 
xxx.  xi.  394  Papyrius  chaunced  to  espie  a  shrub  hard  by, 
and  caused  it  to  be  grubbed  up.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VII 1^ 
v.  i.  23  The  fruite  she  goes  with  I  pray  for  heartily,  .but  for 
the  Stocke  . .  I  wish  it  grubb'd  vp  now.  1640  SHIRLEV  St. 
Patrick  iv.  ii,  We  will  redeem  our  rashness,  By  grubbing 
up  these  Christians,  that  begin  To  infect  us  and  our  kingdom. 
1658-9  Burton* s  Diary  (1828*  III.  321  Commonwealth  was 
a  good  title,  but  grubbed  up  by  the  title  of  Chief  Magistrate. 
1664  EVELYN  Sylva  iii.  §  13  (1679)  23  The  very  stumps  of 
Oak,  especially  that  part  which  is  dry,.. being  well  grubb'd, 
is  many  times  worth  the  pains  and  charge,  for  sundry  rare, 
and  hard  works,  a  1697  AUBREY  Nat.  Hist.  Surrey  (1719) 
III.  328  A  kind  of  Stony  Coal,  .he  found  by  grubbing  up 
the  Roots  of  an  old  Oak.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills  II.  165 
A  Country  Bumpkin  that  Trees  did  grub.  1807  E.  S.  BAR- 
RETT Rising  Sun  II.  86  To  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
decency,  and  to  grub  up  morality.  1819  CRABBE  T.  of  Hall 
iv.  81  Look  at  that  land, — you  find  not  there  a  weed,  We 
grub  the  roots,  and  suffer  none  to  seed.  1831  MACAULAY 
Hatnpden  Ess.  (1889)  203  The  mutilated  defenders  of  liberty 

.  .manfully  presented  the  stumps  of  their  ears  to  be  grubbed 
out  by  the  hangman's  knife.  1881  WHITEHEAD  Hofs  8 
Modern  hop-planters  have  remorselessly  grubbed  the  male 
plants.  1888  INGLIS  Tent  Life  Tigerlaiid  140  Jungles,  .in 
which  the  huge  grey  tusker  grunts  suspiciously  as  he  grubs 
up  his  meal  of  roots. 
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t  b.  To  pluck  out  (hair)  by  the  roots.  Also  absol.    ' 

(1320  R.  BRUNNE  Medtt.  972   My  body  y  ?ave  to  men    j 
smytyng  And  also  my  chekes  to  men  grubbyng.     1633  T.    \ 
ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  \.  16  Yet  I  would  not  have  men. .to 
grub  their  beards,  yea,  their  very  chins. 

4.  With  ///,  out :  To  extract  by  digging.  Also 
transf.  vxAJfgt 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Former  Age  39  To  grobbe  vp  metal 
lurkynge  in  dirkenesse.  1840  COBBFTT  Advt.  /'>.  Cram., 
I  had  learnt  French  without  a  master.  I  had  grubbed  it 
out,  bit  by  bit.  1842  MOTLEV  Corr.  (1889)  I.  iv.  102,  I.. 
began  grubbing  up  antiquities.  1842  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy 
i.ti6  He  pulled  forth  his  hand  which  had  been  grubbing  up 
his  prizes  from  the  bottom  of  his  pocket. 

t  5.  ?  To (  dig '  (something)  into  a  surface.     Obs. 

1607  DEKKER  Westw.  Hoe  11.  i,  lusti.  She  leanes  somewhat 
too  hard  vppon  her  pen  y^et.  Hony.  Then  she  grubs  her 
pen.  Instz.  Its  but  my  paines  to  mend  the  neb  agen. 

6.  intr.  To  dig.     Jn  recent  use,  connoting  the 
idea  of  mean  or  grovellingly  laborious  occupation. 

a  1350  Finding  Cross  267  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881) 
60  Fast  grubed  fxii  bore  pbout ;  So  depe  ^ai  grubbed  &  so 
fast,  Thre  crosses  fand  J?ai  at  pe  last,  c  1380  WYCLIP  Strut. 
Scl.  Wks.  II.  208  Crist,  gardener  of  bis  vme^erde,  grubbule 
inne  and  dongide  it.  c  1400  .SV^v  Jerusalem  (E.E.  T.  S.) 
64/1108  With  mynours  &  masouns;  myne  bey  bygonne, 
Grobben  faste  vndir  be  grounde.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan1. 
217/1  Cirubbyn'yn  the  erlhe, /oetico.  £1460  FORTESCUE^&J. 
.f-  Lim.  Man,  in.  (1885)  114  '1'hai  be  arted  bi  necessite  so  to 
wacch,  labour,  and  grubbe  in  the  ground  for  thair  susten- 
aunce,  that  their  nature  is  much  wastid.  1794  MATH  IAS 
Purs.  Lit.  (1708)  256,  I  look  for  no  pasture  in  the  fields  of 
Ministers  or  of  Booksellers:  nor  would  I  be  turned  out. .to 
grub  and  delve  in  Mr.  Pitt's  Straw-yard.  1800  ADDISON 
Amer.  Law  294  Mclnnes  sent  a  man  to  this  place  who 
grubbed  a  week.  1864  MRS.  A.  GATTY  Parables  fr.  Nat. 
Ser.  iv.  6  Many  were  the  hours  he  had  spent . .  grubbing  in 
the  old  black  soil.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xv.  (1888) 
137, 1  met  plenty  of  people,  grubbing  in  little  miserable  fields. 
b.  transf.  Of  animals  :  To  root,  search  for  some- 
thing in  the  earth,  etc. 

164*7  TRAPP  Comtn.    Mark   ix.  46  Having  worms  ever 
grubbing  and  gnawing  upon  the  entrails.     1845  ALB.  SMITH     • 
Fort.  Scatterg,  Font.  xlii.  (1887)  138  [He]  was.  .making  the    j 
animal  crawl  upon  its  knees  after  him,  with  its  nose  grub-    ! 
bing  in  the  sawdust.   1862  Miss  YOSGE  C'tess  Kate  ix.  (1880) 
96  A  hole  that  looked  as  if  an  old  hen  had  been  grubbing 
in  it     1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  iii.  (1880)  79  The  carp  .. 
might  be  seen  rolling  and  grubbing  all  around  the  hook. 

7.  transf.  andy?^.   To  search  in  an  undignified, 
abject,  or  grovelling  manner  ;  to  rummage. 

1800  COLQUHOUN  Comnt.  Thames  n.  67  These  miserable 
beings . .  grub  in  the  River  at  low  water  for  old  Ropes, 
Metals,  &c.  1837  Lett.fr.  Madras  (1843)  97  Coleoptera 
are  more  scarce,  as  I  cannot  grub  for  them  myself  for  fear 
of  centipedes.  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men}  Swedenborg 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  314  Such  a  boy  ..  goes  grubbing  into  mines 
and  mountains, .. to  find  images  fit  for. /his  versatile,  .brain. 
1855  E.  FORBES  Lit.  Papers  xi.  280  [They]  were  too  absorbed 
in  the  delights  of  their  own  peculiar  pursuits  to  think  of 
grubbing  for  lucre.  1884  A.  LANG  in  Century  Mag.  Jan. 
325/2  Grubbing  among  Roman  remains  and  relics.  1886 
MALLOCK  Old  Order  Changes  II.  50  Meanwhile,  however, 
he  had  been  grubbing  about  in  his  bag.  1895  C.  R.  B. 
BARRETT  Survey  U.  58  Grubbing  about  in  the  oldest ..  part 
of  the  building,  I  found,  .four  pieces  of  Norman,  .moulding. 

8.  Chiefly  with  on,  along,  away :  To  lead  a  meanly 
plodding  or  grovelling  existence ;   to   live  labor- 
iously or  ploddingly,  to  toil,  ( fag '. 

1735  DVCHE  &  PARDON  Diet-,  Grub  ..\x>  go  on  in  a 
mean,  servile,  covetous,  nasty_  Way  or  Manner  of  Living. 
1766  [ANSTEY]  Bath  Guide  viii.  33  We  may  grub  on  with- 
out it  through  Life,  I  suppose.  1809  MRS.  MITFORD  in 
L'Estrange  Friendships  Miss  M.  (1882)  I.  Introd.  18,  I  must 
grub  away  all  the  evening  to  get  it  accomplished.  185* 
DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  v,  We  both  grub  on  in  a  muddle.  i86a 
G. 
hav 

away  at  an  article  for  the  ~Norih* American.  1894  'J-.S^ 
WINTKR'  Red-coats  10  This  sort  of  thing  isn't  living — it's 
only  grubbing  along  from  day  to  day.  1895  E.  A  ngl.  Gloss., 
Grub,  to  pick  up  a  living  in  mean,  haphazard  ways. 

9.  [?f.  thesb.]  slang,  a.  To  take '  grub '  or  food  ; 
to  feed,  eat.     Also  to  gntb  it. 

1725  New  Canting:  Diet. ,  Gntb, . .  to  Eat,  to  Dine,  &c.  1839 
DISRAELI  Corr.  w.  Sister  (\%%6)  121,  I  found  some  twenty- 
five  gentlemen  grubbing  in  solemn  silence.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  \x\\t  Come  away  into  the  supper-room,  .seeing 
those  nobs  grubbing  away  has  made  me  peckish  too.  1893 
R.  KIPLING  Many  Invent.  32,  I  was  grubbing  on  fowls  and 
boiled  corn. 

b.  trans.  To  provide  with  '  grub '  or  food,  slang. 

1812  J.  H.  VAOX  Flask  Diet,  s.v.,  To  grub  a  person,  is  to 
diet  him,  or  find  him  in  victuals.  1837  DICKENS  Picku: 
xxii,  The  red-nosed  man  warn't  by  no  means  the  sort  of 
person  you'd  like  to  grub  by  contract,  1883  Daily  Tel. 
18  May  3/1  They  are  not  bound  to  grub  you. 

10.  Cock-fighters'  slang.  (See  quot.) 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Grubbing  a  Cock,  a  cutting  off 
the  Cock's  Feathers  under  the  Wings. 

11.  Comb,  (the  vb.-stem  used  attrib^  as  grub- 
ax  (corruptly  ^grubbage},  -hoe,  -hook,  imple- 
ments nsed  in    grubbing  tip  roots,  stumps,  etc. ; 
grub-fell  v.  trans.,  to  bring  down  (a  tree)  by  cut- 
ting at  the  root ;  grub-saw,  a  hand-saw  used  for 
sawing  marble  slabs  into  strips. 

1611  COTGR.  Aigre^  a  kind  of  *Grub-axe,  or  instrument 
wherewith  roots,  and  shrubs  are  plucked  up.  1669  Won- 
I.IDGB  Syst.  Agric,  271  GntUng*)  see  Mattock.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Grubbage  or  Grub-ax,  a  Tool  to 
grub  up  Roots  of  Trees,  Weeds,  etc.  1878  JF.IFERIES 
Gamekeeper  at  H.  iv.  72  Strong  spades  and  grub-axes  for 
rooting  out  a  lost  ferret.  1894  Times  n  Sept.  16/7  Every 
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tree  should  be '  *  grub-felled  '—that  is,  taken  up  by  the  roots 
1787  \V.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  (1795)  II.  ^81  *Grttb~felline% 
the  common  method  of  taking  down  timber  trees.  1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.,  *(.,ntb  Ho,-,  'Grub  /{,»•/.-.  185^ 
O.  BYRNE  Handhk,  Artisan  92  The  cutting  is  effected  with 
smaller  blades,  called  "grub-saws. 
Hence  Grubbed  ///.  a.  * 

1826  Miss  MiTKonn  Village  Ser.  u.  11863)  4M  The  excel- 
lent double  hedge-row  of  grubbed  wood. 

Grub-,  (in  comb.  Grui^ Pegasus^}  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  GKUB-STREET  (sense  2  . 

1715  S7t>i/('s  Rfal^  Diary  Ded.  (D.t,  Nor  could  I  mount 
my  Pad  for  a  Day's  journey,  but  strait  some  paultry  poet, 
astride  his  Grub- Pegasus,  wrote  at  me,  or  rode,  and  sent  his 
Hue  and  Cry  after  me. 

Grubaean:  see  GRUBEAN. 

Grubbage  :  we  grub-ax  s.v.  GRUB  v.  \  \. 

Grubbed,  ppl.a. :  see  under  GRUB  sb.  and  z>. 

Grubber  (gr»'baj).    [f.  GRUB  v.  +  -KB1.] 

1.  One  who  grubs,  lit.  and  ftg. ;  a  digger ;  a 
searcher  among  ruins  and  the  like ;  a  laborious 
worker. 

13..  St.  Erkenwolde  41  in  Horstm.  AliengL  Leg.  (1881) 
a6?  Mony  grubber  in  grete  pe  grounde  for  to  seche.  c  1440 
Prontp.  Parti.  217/1  Grubbare  in  pe  erthe,  or  ober  thynggys 


(//.  grovblare,  /'._  growblar),  Jbssort  confessor^  fossatrix. 

\  himself  to  be  a  gn 
Fain.  Lett.  17  Sept.  (1894)  II.  xxiii.  346  You  are  so  capital 


J.  PRATT  Pupil  of  Pleasure  I.  33  Homespun  soon 
iscovered  himself  to  be  a  grubber  in  books.     1825  SCOTT 


a  grubber  that  I  have  little  doubt  you  will  light  upon 
it  sooner  or  later.  1849  Miss  MULOCK  Ogilviis  xxviii. 
(1875)  209  The  hard-working  grubbers  in  science.  1882  F.  J. 
FURNIVALL  E,  E.  Wills  Ded.  9,  I,  or  some  grubber  of  like 
kind.  1891  Daily  Nnvs  26  May  3/1  It  U  time  to  see  the 
grubbers  at  work.  We  reach  '  the  face  ' — that  is  to  say,  the 
parts  where  the  hewers  and  blasters  of  the  rock  are  at  work. 

2.  An  implement  for  grubbing, breaking  npground, 
uprooting  stumps  or  weeds,  etc.  local. 

1598  FLORIO,  A  rpago . .  a  rake,  a  harrow,  a  grubber.  1831 
SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  157  The  scarrifier  or  grubber,  for 
pulverizing  the  soil.  1848  Chambers'  Inferm.  I.  487/2  The 
common  Scotch  grubber  resembles  a  strong  harrow  frame, 
running  upon  four  wheels  and  guided  like  a  plough.  1861 
Times  10  Oct.,  The  bean  stubble  is  broken  up  by  Tennant's 
grubber  and  the  wheat  lightly  ploughed  in.  i886ELWORTHV 
)/'.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  Grubber,  a  tool  for  rooting-^a  com- 
bination of  axe  and  mattock. 

3.  One  who  gets  together  wealth  by  sordid  or  con- 
temptible methods.     Now  usually  money-grubber. 
[Cf.  Du.  grabber  money-grubber.] 

1578  T.  WHITE  Serin,  at  Pattys  Cross  58  Such  grubbers 
there  bee  whiche  grynde  the  faces  of  the  poore. 

4.  An  eater,  a  feeder. 

1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  vi.  (1889*  50,  I  like  to 
see  a  fellow  an  honest  grubber  at  breakfast  and  dinner. 
1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect.  III.  9  '  I'm  a  heavy  grubber,  dear 
boy ',  he  said,  as  a  polite  kind  of  apology  when  he  had 
made  an  end  of  his  meal. 

Grubbery  (grc-bsri).  [f.  GRUB  sb.  or  v.  +  -ERT.] 

•(•  1.  A  room  for  hard  work  or  study.  ?  Obs.  rare~l. 

1701  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Let.  Dr.  Bttrney  8  Oct.  in  Diary  V. 
260  The  great  grubbery  will  be  in  nice  order  for  you,  as  well 
as  the  little ;  both  have . .  many  accessions  of  new  books. 

2.  slang,  a.  Food, 'grub';  also,  a  (public)  menl. 
b.  A  place  where  one  '  grubs '  or  takes  food. 

1831  TRELAWNY  Adv.  Younger  Son  Ixiii,  A  nice  little 
cabin  there  . .  with  grubbery,  free  of  rent  and  taxes.  Ibid. 
Ixxiii,  You  seem  not  very  well  found  in  the  grubbery  line. 
1837  Boston  Herald  31  Jan.  4/2  The  out-and-out  speech  of 
Lord  Spencer  at  the  late  grubbery.  1889  I!ARR!f:RF.  S:  LELAND 
Diet.  Slang,  Grubbery  (popular),  an  eating-house. 

3.  Something  grubbed  or  dug  out ;  an  excavation. 
1887  TUER  &  PAGAN  ist  Yr.  Silken  Reign  viii.  164  Brunei's 

Thames  Tunnel,  .this  damp  and  sombre  grubbery. 

4.  Grovelling  or  sordid  way  of  lite.  rare~^. 
1891  SVMONDS  in  H.  F.  Brown  Biog.  (1895!  II.  336  Let  us 

not  allow  ourselves  to  be  submerged  in  passion  or  our  love 
to  lapse  in  grubbery. 

Grubbing  (gr»-birj),  vU.  s&.i  [f.  GRUB  v.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  GRUB. 

L  Digging ;  the  uprooting  of  stumps  of  trees,  etc. ; 
the  clearing  of  ground  of  trees,  weeds,  and  the  like. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pars.  217/1  Grubynge  (//.  grublyne,  P. 
growblinge),  eonfossio.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  %  Lim.  Mon. 
xiii.  (1885)  141  In  grobbyng  and  stokkyng  off  treis,  busses, 
and  groves.  1598  FLORIO,  Estirfatione  . .  an  extirpation,  a 
rooting  out,  a  grubbing  1639  HORN  &  ROB.  Gait  Lang. 
Unl.  xvii.  §  205  By  delving,  or  grubbing,  the  cunny,  or 
rabbet,  maketh  burrowes.  IMS  BRADLEY  f'am.  Diet.,  Grtili- 
king  a  Term  used  in  Agriculture,  and  signifies  the  clearing 
of  Ground  of  Stubs,  &c.  1861  MUSGRAVE  By-roads  287  The 
grubbing-up  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  wood. 

2.  fig.  Close  search  or  investigation  ;  plodding 
work,  laborious  study. 

1831  CARI.YLE  in  Westm.  Rev.  XV.  21  Antiquaries  ..  in 
their  Blackletter  stubbing  and  grubbing.  1838  MACAU  LAY 
Ess.,  Temple  (1889)  436  No  grubbing  among  old  state-papers 
will  ever  bring  to  light  any  document  which  will  shake  these 
facts.  1849 H.ROGERS  £M.(i874)II.  vi.soSThe indefatigable 
grubbings  and  gropings  of  the  literary  antiquary. 

3.  slang.  Eating,  feeding ;   concr.  food, '  grub '. 
1819  MOOFF.  Tom  Crib  (ed.  31  28  What  with  snoozing,  high 

grubbing,  and  guzzling  like  Cloe.  1819  Sporting  Mag.  V. 
125  There's  an  end  of  all  good  grubbing.  1867  W.  H.  L. 
TESTER  Poems  132  They're  first  rate  grubbin  for  the  poor. 

1 4-  Some  trick  formerly  practised  among  college 
students.  06s. 

1670  2nd  Reg.  Bk.  Magd.  Coll.  Camt.  370  in  j/A  Rtf. 
Hi/t  MSS.  Cm,,,,.  11876)  483/2  Those  sottish  and  even 
savage  trickes  of  grubbing,  salting,  mustarding,  and  y'  g» 
c  1710  SWIFT  Tripos  Wks.  1824  VI.  239  His  bedfellow 
dreams  of  grubbins  all  nighl. 


GRUBBING. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  grubbing-ax,  -\-fork, 
-hoe,  t  -hook,  -instrument,  -mattock,  \  -tool  (cf.  the 
corresp.  combs,  of  GRUB  v.) ;  grubbing-iron, 
t  (a)  a.  kind  of  chisel  or  gouge ;  (/>)  dial.  '  an  iron 
instrument  for  grubbing  up  thistles '  ( Sheffield  Gloss. 
1888);  grubbing-machine,,!  tool  used  in  gunnery; 
also  (sense  3)  Drubbing-hall. 

1585  HIGINS  tr.  Junius'  Ntniienclfitor  265  Bidens.  .a  delu- 
ing  toole  with  two  teeth,  wherewith  y  earth  is  opened  in 
such  places  as  the  plough  cannot  pearse  :  some  call  it  a 
*grubbing  axe.  1611  COTGR.,  Houe  fourchite,  a  grubbing 
ax;  or  forked  pickax.  1859  R.  THOMPSON  Gardeners 
Grubbing-axe.  1611  COTGR.,  Bit- 


VIUMI     buu^|«         I11C11        !•»«    UJVU     UlCCUS.          JOyl . 

land  Star  i  Oct.  1/6  *Grubbing  and  Dutch  Hoes.  1896 
P.  A.  BRUCE  Econ.  Hist.  Virginia  I.  463  There  were 
several  kinds  of  this  implement  isc.  the  hoe],  the  hilling,  the 
weeding,  and  the  grubbing.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's 
Afar.  163  When  he  would  rid  the  ground  of  some  wilde 
bushes  and  fruitless  plants,  he  laieth  at  them  mainely  with 
his  "grubbing  hooke  or  mattocke.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE 
Compl.  Card.  319  Where  the  closeness  of  the  Plants  to  one 
another  will  permit  us  to  use  only  "^grubbing  Instruments. 


c  1440  Promp.  Pan.  217/2  "Grubbynge  yryn  of  gravowrys, 
in  formowre.    1869  Lonsdale  G/oss.,  *Grubbin-mat- 


sitpra. 


al.frl*        .fr      1W1U1UH1C.         1OUU    mllSttlllC    UlUSS.,        \jrllUVln-Hlltl- 

toctt,  an  instrument  or  tool  to  grub  roots  or  trees  with.  1591 
PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Rocndor,  a  *grubbing  toole. 

Grubbing,  vbl.  sb?  :  see  under  GKUB  sb. 

Grubbing  (grzrbirj),  fpl.  a.  [f.  GRCB  v.  + 
.-ING  2.]  That  grubs,  lit.  and_/%. 

1765  C.  SMART  Phxdrus  n.  iv.  (Bonn)  490  That  grubbing 
Swine  Still  works  the  tree  to  overset.  1838  DICKENS  Nich. 
Nick,  xvi,  Poor  grubbing  devils  of  authors.  1882  W.  B. 
WEEDEN  Sac.  Law  Labor  257  The  slave,  the  serf,  the 
grubbing  laborer  ..  have  been  released  from  ..  fetters. 

Grubble  (grzrb'l),  v.    [variant  of  GRABBLE  v., 

influenced  by  GRUB  v.     Du.  has  grobbelen  synony- 

mous with  grabbelen.] 

1  1.  intr.  and  trans.  To  grope.  To  grabble  up  : 
to  scrape  together.  06s. 

a  1690  E.  HOPKINS  Regeneration  (1694)  28  Being  now  de- 
prived of  the  Image  of  God,  the  Soul  grabbles  here  below. 
1690  DRVDEN  Don  Sebasl.  i.  i.  (16921  8  Let  me  rowl  and 
grubble  thee.  (11700  —  Ovid's  Amours  I.  iv.  73  There  I 
will  be,  and  there  we  cannot  miss,  Perhaps  to  grubble,  or 
at  least  to  kiss.  1713  STEKLE  Sped.  No.  444  r  4  He  looked 
at  the  Fish,  then  at  the  Fiddle,  still  grubling  in  his  Pockets, 
.  .then  altered  his  Mind  as  to  Farthings  and  gave  my  Friend 
a  Silver  Sixpence.  1719  D'URFEY  Pills  I.  353,  I'll  grubble 
all  my  Jokes  up  to  Delight  ye.  Ibid.  II.  329  And  Foreign 
Stiff  grubbles  up  the  Pence. 

2.  intr.  =  GRDB  v.  6  b.  rare. 

1867  G.  MACDONALD  Poems  265  The  limping,  cheating 
plover  Not  upon  an  elm  tree  hover,  But  prefer  in  fields  to 
grubble  With  the  partridge. 

Hence  Qru-bble  sb.,  rare,  an  act  of  'grabbling'. 

1851  Tail's  Mag.  XIX.  336  The  cherubs  hungry  come 
fromplay,  Dirt-pies  and  gutter  grubbles. 

i  Grubbier.  Obs.  or  arch.  Also  5  groublare, 
growblar.  [Altered  form  of  GKUBBRR.]  =GRIJB- 
BEB  i. 

i  y  W,[see  GRUBBE«  ')•  '813  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Km 
LXXII.  283  lhat  which  not  the  parish-clerk,  but  the  con- 
versation of  the  neighbourhood,  might  have  supplied,  is  too 
commonly  left  to  the  sagacity  of  grubblers  yet  unborn. 

T  Grabbling,  vtl.  sb.  Obs.  In  5  growblinge, 
5-6  grublyng.  [Altered  form  of  GRUBBING.] 

1.  Digging,  grubbing. 

c  1440  [see  GRUBBING  vbl.  st>.  i  J, 

2.  In  comb,  grubbling  iron,  a  '  grubbing-iron  '. 
1530  PALSGR.  222/1  Formour  or  grublyng  yron. 
Grubblings,  dial,  form  of  GHOVEI.I.INGS  adv. 
Grubby  (gre-bi),  a.    [f.  GRUB  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  a.  Infested  with  grubs,  b.  Of  the  nature  of 
a  grub  or  larva. 

1735  BRADLEY  Fan,.  Diet.  s.  v.  Tree,  Reject  those  trees  . 
W  rT  k"°"v  a.nd  appear  to  be  grubby.  ,851  ffoxseA. 
t;  ,.23..Pct-  '38.  Divesting  themselves  of  the  grubby  or 
chrysalis-like  covering  of  great-coats  and  wrap-rascals. 

&.  Stunted,  dwarfish.  (Cf.GRUBrf.  aa.)  Nowrf/a/ 

1611  COTGK.  Ratougri,  growne  crooked,  and  low  ;  .  .  mis- 
growne,  grabble,  dried  up.  Ibid.,  Ratatini,  grubbie 
shrunke  ,n,  thick  and  short.  ,7,,  J.'  JAMEs  tr.  L  SfeSS 
Gardening  1  1  Observe,  if  there  are  great  Trees  near,  whether 

rS  gr°W  Mr°°ked,',  '"-shaP'd.  a"d  g™bby.  1886  Chesh. 
Gloss.,  Grubby,  small,  poor,  stunted 

A.  Dirty,  grimy  ;  also  slovenly  and  underbred. 
KlT*i  f100?,  *<<«*  ?«*vi,  They  look'd  so  ugly  in  their 


4.  dial.   (See  quot.  and  cf.  GRUB  sb. 

' 


t  Grubean,  a.  jocular.  Obs.  Also  Grubasan 
Onibbean  [f.  GBDB(-STREET)  +  -ea»,  after 
**S&  et%]  Of  °,r  belonging  to  Grub-street. 

1704  .SWIFT  T.  Tut  i.  (,709)  3o  The  Grubaean  sages  have 
always  chosen  to  convey  their  precepts  ..  shut  up  within  the 


468 

Vehicles  of  types  and  fables.  1759  DILWORTH  Pope  39  The 
overt  acts  of  the  Grubean  sowers  of  poetic  sedition.  1795 
Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  6  A  Grubean  elegy.  1803  Spirit  Publ. 
Jritls,  (1804)  VII.  33  The  Grubean  sasjes  have  exalted  their 
society,  in  point  of  fame,  above  all  societies. 

Grubhood  (gr»-bhud).  [f.  GUUB  sb.  +  -HOOD.] 
The  condition  of  a  grub  or  larva. 

1859  W.  S.  COLEMAN  Woodlands  (1866)  75  [He]  feeds  the 
last  days  of  his  grubhood  upon  the  nutty  pips.  1859  SALA 
Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  105  Yonder  broken-winged  butterfly, 
relapsing,  -into  a  state  of  grubhood  again. 

Grub-Street  (grybstrit). 

1.  orig.  The  name  of  a  street  near  Moorfields  in 
London  (now  Milton-street),  'much  inhabited  by 
writers  of  small  histories,  dictionaries,  and  tem- 
porary poems '  (J.)  ;  hence  used  allusively  for  the 
tribe  of  mean  and  needy  authors,  or  literary  hacks. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  n.  2/1  When  strait  I 
might  descry,  The  Quintescence  of  Grubstreet,  well  distild 
Through  Cripplegate  in  a  contagious  Map.  1689  SHAD- 
WELL  Bury  F.  v.  56  The  very  Spirit  of  Grubstreet  Reigns 
in  you.  171*  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  Pref.,  O  Grubstreet  ! 
thou  fruitful  Nursery  of  tow'ring  Genius's !  1809  BYRON 
Eng.  Bards  f;  Sc.  Reviewers  547  Ixmg,  long  beneath  that 
hospitable  roof  Shall  Grub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept 
aloof.  1870  EMERSON  Sac.  tf  So/it.,  Books  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  So  Now  and  then,  by  rarest  luck,  in  some  foolish  Grub 
Street  is  the  gem  we  want. 

2.  attrib.  or   as   adj.    Pertaining  to,  emanating 
from,  or  characteristic  of  Grub-street ;  of  the  nature 
of  literary  hack-work;  rarely,  like  a  needy  scribbler. 

1648   Mercurius  Fidelicus   (Thotuasson    Tracts   B.   M.I 

CCCLXXXIV.  No.  32.  6  The  Grub-street  pamphleteer. 

1671  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  i.  26  Grubstreet  and  Polemical 

Divinity,    a  1700  B.   E.   Diet.   Cant.  Crew,  Grub  street 

News,  false,  Forg'd.     1710  SWIFT  Taller  No.  230  r  2  Till  of 

late  Years,  a  Grubstreet  Book  was  always  bound  in  Sheep, 
skin  1760  Yoy.  W.  O.  G.  Vaughan  I.  129  Grub-street 
Quill-dnvers.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tonrtte  S.V.,  A  Grub- 
street writer  means  a  hackney  author,  who  manufactures 
books  for  the  booksellers.  1856  LOWELL  Lett.  (18941  '•  27<> 
At  present  I  am  perfectly  Grubstreet,  but  then  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  earning  every  penny  I  spend,  a  1860  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  (1889)  II.  644  Nor  was  it  only  in  Grub 
street  tracts  that  such  reflections  were  to  be  found. 

Hence  Orubstreetian  sb.,  Qrnbstreetonian 
a.  (nonce-wds.). 

cijril  Misc.  Lett.  Mist's  yrnl.  11722)  II.  303  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
all  the  Judges  sit  upon  the  Grub-Streetians  !  Ibid  321 
Any  able  Grubstreetian.  1805  Spirit  Publ.  yrnls.  (18061 IX. 
245  A  Ballad  in  the  Style  Grubstreetonian. 

Grucche,  obs.  form  of  GRUTCH. 

t  Gru'Cchild.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.gruccheGwtCH 
v.  +  -if  J  fern,  suffix,  as  in  ONorthumb. _/#•«/</  female 
relative,  nlhcbyrild female  neighbour.ME. *<£?;»'/</, 
beggilii,  cheapild,fost>ild,  motild,  Mild. 
_  '1  he  origin  of  the  suffix  is  obscure  ;  the  suggestion  that  it 
is  derived  from   -Mid  as  a  frequent  terminal  element  in 
female  names  can  hardly  be  right,  on  account  of  the  umlaut 
in  the  ONorthumbrian  examples.     Perh.  it  may  represent  a 
leut.  fem.  agent-suffix  -iplja.] 
A  (female)  grumbler. 

a  ia»  Ancr.  R.  108  Heo  is  a  grucchild  [MS.  C.  grucinde, 
MS.  T.  grucchere],  &  ful  itowen. 

Gruch  e,  grudche,  obs.  forms  of  GRUTCH. 

Grudge  (grod.?),  sb.  Forms  :  see  the  verb.  [f. 
GRUDGE  v.,  or  variant  of  GRUTCH  sb.] 

1 1.  Murmur,  murmuring,  grumbling ;  discontent, 
dissatisfaction  ;  reluctance,  unwillingness.  Obs. 

1477  MARG.  PASTON  in/".  Lett.  No.  801  III.  197  Forsyche 
grwgys  and  other  causys,  I  am  ryght  sory  that  the  graunte 
is  knowyn  that  I  have  mad,  with  ought  it  myght  take  effect. 

I.H,    PII--H     111     ..     i     •:      /"»-•_     T  _jj     *» .        '         . 


GRUDGE. 

loquie  of  the  people.  1579  LYLY  Kup/iues  (Arb.)  88  Although 
he  were  moved  with  inward  grudge  vet  he  wisely  repressed 
his  anger.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  HI.  iv.  61  Heavy  looke  . . 
that  plaine  In  him  bewraid  great  grudge,  and  maltalent. 
1635  R.  N.  Camden's  Hist.  Elil.  I.  ii.  23  Queen  Elizabeth 
bare .  .secret  grudge  against  her.  1713  SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers 
(1795)  I.  Pref.  21  This  hath  raised  envy,  grudge,  and  malice 
against  them.  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  203  They  plough'd, 
and  sow'd,  And  reap'd  their  plenty  without  grudge  or  strife. 
1878  BROWNING  La  Saisias  57  There  is  no  such  grudge  in 
God  as  scared  the  ancient  Greek. 

b.  A  particular  instance  of  this  feeling:  const. 
against  (a  person)  ;  also  freq.  in  phr.  to  have  a  g. 
against,  (^  to,  f  at),  to  bear,  owe  (a  person)  a  g. ,  etc. 
1531  ELVOTCOT/.  n.  ix.  (1883)  1 1. 102  The  people  called  Dores 
. .  wolde  aduenge  their  olde  grudges  agayne  the  Atheniensis. 
1581  SAVILK  Tacitus'  Hist.  n.v.  (1591)  55  They  laid  grudges 
aside  [L. />«»/«  orfiijj.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  u.  (1622) 
201  Public  affairs  were  mingled  with  private  grudges.  1601 
r\GoDwiN^*j.^£«£-.  169  The  Conqueror . .  hailing  apriuate 


silver  made  in  our  lande  of  Irland.  1518  in  W.  H.  Turner 
Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  19  Ther  shold  ensew  grogis  and 
murmures  amongst  the  kyngis  subgects.  1336  TINDALE 


their  owne  carnal  vnderstandinge,  but  yet  in  another 
fourme,  to  put  awaye  all  grudge  of  stomacke.  c  1555  HARPS- 
FIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VI II  (Camden)  193  They  declare  what 
murmur  and  grudge  was  in  England.  1611  B.  JONSON  Cati- 
line in.  i,  That  still  your  counsel!  of  me  be  approu'd  ;  Both 
by  your  selues,  and  those  to  whom  you  haue,  With  erudee 
prefer'd  me. 

1 2.  '  Murmuring '  of  the  conscience ;  uneasiness 
or  disturbance  of  mind  ;  scruple,  doubt,  misgiving. 
Also,  an  instance  of  this.  Obs. 


[war?,  inward  grudge)  against  him.  1657  NortKs  Plntarcli, 
Add.  Lives  (1676)  4  The  Arians.  .bore  Athanasius  a  grudge. 
1678  DRVDEN  Kind  Keeper  n.  i.  Dram.  Wks.  1725  IV.  312, 
I  have  a  grudge  to  him,  for  the  Privilege  of  his  Sex.  1767 
T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  II.  iii.  282  There  was  a  private 

Budge  against  him.  1830  CUNNINGHAM  Brit.  Paint.  II.  244 
e  went  on  his  errand  with  a  grudge.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  40  He  had  . .  an  old  grudge  to  stimulate 
his  zeal.  1871  DIXON  Tower  III.  xxvii  306  He  nursed 
some  grudge  against  the  Duke.  1876  MOZLEY  Unit:  Serm. 
x.  (1877)  204  Men  of  this  character  pursue  a  grudge  un- 
ceasingly, and  never  forget  or  forgive. 

1 4.   -  GRUDGING  vbl.  sb.  2.  Obs. 

156*  TURNER  Herbal  \\.  20  b,  If  any  grudge  of  the  same 
disease  chance  to  rise  againe.  1584  COGAN  Hmu-tt  Health 
ccxiii.  <  1636)  225  [He]  was  never  vexed  with  any  sicknesse . . 
except  the  grudge  of  a  fever  of  one  day.  1678  R.  L'ESTRANCE 
Seneca's  Mor.  (1702)  106  They  are  past  the  Hazard  of  a 
Relapse,  but  they  have  still  the  Grudges  of  a  Disease. 

f  O.  Injury,  injurious  influence  or  effect.  Obs.  rare. 

1491  Act  7  Hen.  VII,  c.  10  It  was  ordeyned  . .  that  the 
said  Statute,  .shuld  be  adnulled  . .  to  the  grete  prejudice 

grugge  singler  hurte  and  jeoperdie  of  all  your  seid  true 
eges.     1641  MILTON  Reform.  11.  (1851)  69  This  our  shaken 
Monarchy,  that  now  lies  labouring  under  her  throwes,  and 
struggling  against  the  grudges  of  more  dreadfull  Calamities. 

'6.  Comb.,  as  grudge-bearing  adj. 

1611  COTGR.,  Mating,  malignant,  ill-willie,  grudge-bearing. 

Grudge  (grcdg),».  Forms:  5-6gruge,grugge, 
groge,  6-7  grudg,  (5  grwge,  grughe,  grogge, 
growge,  6  grodge,  groudge),  5-  grudge. 
I  [Altered  form  of  GBDTCH  v. ;  possiblyinflnenced  by 
GsEGGK,agregge,AaGKEQE ;  cf.AGat.uiwE.(aggrogg- 
ynge,  aggrngged)  synonymous  with  AGGRIEVE.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  murmur ;  to  utter  complaints  mur- 
mnringly ;  to  grumble,  complain  ;  to  be  discon- 
tented or  dissatisfied.  Obs. 

1461  Paston  Lett.  No.  404  1 1 .  30  They  grudge  and  sey, 
now  that  the  kyng  resayvith  sych  . .  as  haff  be  his  gret 
eanemyes.  1470  FORTESCUE  Articles  in  Abs.  $  Lim.  Alon. 
(1885)  App.  B.  349  Somme  man . .  shal  mowe  obtayne  gretter 
rewardis  than  thei  have  disserved,  and  yit  grugge,  seying 
they  haue  to  litill.  1501  ATKYNSON  tr.  Dt  Imitatione  I.  be. 
159  They  haue  therin  peyne,  and  lyghtly  gruges  [earlier 
version  gretchin,  v.r.  grucchethj.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  ii.  i 
Why  do  the  Heithen  grudge  t  why  do  the  people  ymagyn 
vayne  thinges  ?  1540-1  EI.YOT  [mage  Gov.  (1556)  89  b.  Not 
with  standynge  all  this  tourment..he  never  grudged.  1551 
LATIMER  Serm.  St.  John  Evang.  Day  (1584)  284,  I  wouWe 
not  haue  you  in  any  wise  to  grudge  or  murmure  because  ye 
lack  houses.  1600  HOLLAND  Lay  iv.  i.  (1609)  139  The 
Volscians  and  /Equians  grudged  and  muttered  for  the 
fortifying  of  Verrugo.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  Ux.  15  Let  them 
wander  vp  and  downe  for  meate,  and  grudge  if  they  be  not 
satisfied,  a  i«3»  T.  TAYLOR  God's  Jndgein.  i.  n.  x.  (1642)  207 
The  Cardinal!,  .on  his  death  bed,  murmured  and  grudged, 
t  b.  Const,  against,  earlier  also  with  (chiefly, 
a  person) ;  at,  of  (chiefly,  a  thing).  Obs. 

c  1450  Cm.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  228  Thus  for  to  grugge 
ageyns  Godys  myght,  Ajens  hy;  God  je  do  offens.  1483 
I'resentm.  Juries  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  29  The  comyns 
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scruple  or  grudge  of  Conscience.  1540  MORYSINE  fives' 
Introd.  Wysd.  C  v,  We  must  be  content,  that  in  our  con- 
science, we  fele  our  selves  void  of  secret  gruge  and  unquiet- 
nes.  1558  Br.  WATSON  Scv.  Sacram.  xxi.  134  God  gaue 
hym  grudge  in  his  conscience  agaynste  hys  sinne.  iu8 
BARRET  rheor.  Warres  i.  ii.  n  Is  it  no  grudge  to  the  souT 
diers  conscience  to  fight  against  them? 

a.  Ill-will  or  resentment  due  to  some  special 
cause,  as  a  personal  injury,  the  superiority  of  an 
opponent  or  rival,  or  the  like.  Obs.  (exc.  as  in  b). 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  17  b,  The  lesse  grugge  I 
ye  haue,  the  more  ye  He  from  malice  and  wikkedeneSse.  ! 
1494  I  ABYAN  Ckron.  vii.  435  He  wanne  of  them  as  moche 


;retly  grughis  ther  wythe  (>'  ther  is  non  as  ther  was  wont  to 
>e.  1494  FABYAN  Chron,  vn.  ccxxiii.  248  He  toke  vpon 
hym  . .  to  rule  in  suche  wyse,  as  the  Kynge  grudged  with 
his  doynge.  a  1519  SKELTON  Sf.  Parrot  435  Grocers  were 
grugyd  at  and  groyned  at  but  late.  1535  COVERDALE  Mark 
x»v.  s  And  they  grudged  against  her.  1538  STAR  KEY  England 
l.  iii.  82  The  temporally  grugyth  agayn  the  spiritualty,  the 
commyns  agayne  the  nobullys.  1581-8  Hist.  Jos.  yj  (18041 
98  The  people  of  the  countrey  grudget  heavilie  at  the  promo- 
tion of  this  Regent.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xvii.  §  2  Nor 
is  there  cause  why  the  guilty . .  should  grudge  or  complain  of 
injustice.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Contm.  Titus  ii.  9  That  too 
ordinarie  a  sinne  of  seruants,  when  as  they  priuatly  mutter 
and  grudge  against  the  commandments  and  corrections  of 
their  masters  and  mistresses.  1679  HARBY  Key  Script.  1. 10 
Nor  let  any  grudg  at  this  brief  Digress,  a  17*0  SHEFFIELD 
(Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753  II.  260  What  !  shall  we  too.. 
Like  children,  grudge  at  one  another's  play-things?  1810 
BROWN  Hist.  Brit.  Ch.  I.  xi.  345  Stillingfleet.  .grudged  at 
the  late  toleration. 

t  c.  with  clause  expressing  the  cause. 
156*  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  l.  47  Many  perhaps  do 
grudge,  that  the  Scripture  doth  not.  .set  forth  that  fall  and 
the  cause . .  therof.  i6ai  DONNE  Serm.  xv.  148  Neither 
grudge  that  thou  goest,  nor  that  worse  stay.  1641  ROGERS 
A'aaman  304  How  ready . .  to  grudge . .  that  the  heat  of  the 
day  lyes  upon  them  more  then  others.  1760  BEATTIE  Virg. 
Past.  n.  49  Nor  grudge,  Alexis,  that  the  rural  pipe  So  oft 
hath  stain'd  the  roses  of  thy  lip. 

fd.   To  grudge  a  thought :  to  think  an  envious 
thought.   Obs. 


GRUDGEABLE. 

1501  SHAKS.  t  Hen,  F/,  in.  i.  176  So  perish  they,  That 
grudge  one  thought  against  your  Majesty. 

2.  trans.  To  be  unwilling  to  give,  grant,  or  allow 
(something);  to  begrudge.  Also  with  infinitive 
as  obj. 

c  ijjoo  Three  Kings'  Sons  no  For  the  symplesse  &  pouert 
of  his  persone,  he  gruggid  the  lesse  his  deliueraunce.  1549 
COVERDALB,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Jas.  32  Shall  his  faythe 
auaile  him,  that  at  Goddes  commaundement  grudgeth  to 
gene  a  cote  to  hys  neyghbour  that  starueth  for  colde.  1596 
Edward  ///,  in.  iv.  F  4  b,  The  garrison  of  Genoaes ..  weary 
with  their  march,  Grudging  to  be  soddenly  imployd.  1614 
BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  415  What  if  God  had  called  mee 
to  heaven  ;  would  you  have  grudged  my  departure?  1618 
J.  BULLOKER  in  Fair  S.  P.  ?as.  I  (1848)  291  His  owne 
disciples,  too,  that  sate  at  bord,  Do  grudge  such  cost  be- 
stow d  vpon  their  Lord.  1687  A,  LOVELL  tr.  TJuvemtt's 
Trar.  \.  268  The  English  are  very  good  Sea-men,  .never 

f  rudging  their  labour.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  10  p  6, 
hope  these  my  gentle  Readers,  .will  not  grudge  throwing 
away  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  in  a  Day  on  this  Paper.  1753 
YOUNG  Centaur  v.  Wks.  1757  IV.  236  Shall  we  grudge 
to  pay  half  that  pains  for  an  eternity  ?  1758  JOHNSON  Idler 
Xo.  80  P  4  [She]  tells  how  she  grudges  every  moment  of 
delay.  1830  D'ISRAELI  Chas.  /,  III.  ix.  198  Some  ..  were 
jealous  to  obtain  the  distinction  of  a  royal  visit,  though  they 
grudged  the  cost.  184^5  MrCuLLOCH  Taxation  11.  ii.  (1852) 
160  The  duties  on  spirits  and  tobacco. .are  paid  without 
being  grudged.  1840  KEBLE  Lyra  Innoc.  (1873)  158  Why 
should  we  grudge  the  hour  of  prayer  ?  1848  B'NESS  BUNSFN 
in  Hare  Life  (1879)  II.  ni.  120,  I  grudge  your  being  dis- 
t  urbed  in  the  composure  you  had  re-conquered.  1873 
BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-caf  199  And  as  with  body,  so 
proceed  with  soul :  Nor  less  discerningly,  .grudge  To  play 
the  doctor. 

b.  Const,  to  or  dot, 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  v.  Hi.  (1640)  233  The  world.. 
never  grudged  them  great  wages  who  did  good  work. 
1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg,  i.  677  Long  the  Gods.. Have 
grudg'd  thee.  Csesar,  to  the  World  below.  1719  YOUNG 
Busiris  ii.  i,  I'd  grudge  her  beauties  to  the  gods  that  gave 
them.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  508  Even 
zealous  Royalists  might  not  have  grudged  the  old  Republican 
a  grave  in  his  native  soil.  1871  R.  ELLIS  tr.  Catullus  Ixiv. 
170 Thus  to  my  utmost  need  chance.  .Grudges  an  ear.  1873 
HELPS  Anim.  $  Mast.  iii.  (1875)  63,  I  don't  grudge  these 
people  their  pleasures. 

t  3.  trans.  To  envy  (a  person).  Also  intr.  To 
be  envious.  Obs.  rare. 

1587  GASCOIGNE  Wks,t  Pr.  Pleas,  Kenilw,  Av,  Whose 
graces  make  the  Gods  to  grudge,  me  thinkes  it  should  be 
shee.  ai66i  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  376  No  good 
man  will  grudge  htm  under  this  title,  who  shall  seriously 
peruse  this  his  epitaph. 

f4.  trans.  Totroubleorvexmentally:  said  either 
of  something  which  grieves  the  conscience  or  of  the 
conscience  distressing  a  person.  Also  impers.  Obs. 

1483  Nottingham  Rec,  II.   393  On  thyng  in  especyalle 

Eggyd   theyr  consyens.      1488    Will   of  Sir    E.    Skea 
tnerset  Ho.),  My  conscience  gruggeth  me  that  I  wronged 
n.    1534  MORE  Let.  to  Marg.  Roper  Wks.   1429/1,  I 
w'oulde  not  declare  any  special!  part  of  that  othe  that 
grudged  my  conscience.      1535  Goodly  Primer^  Chr.  fttr 
struct.  C/iildr.,  Call  to  your  mind  what  offence  . .  chiefliest 
grudgeth  your  conscience.    1610  JER.  DYKE  Coitnterpoyson 
(1620)  22  Oh  how  it  grudges  the  wretch  to  spare  God  so 
much  time  !    Ibid.  50  It  would  have  grudged  him  farre  more 
to  haue  scene  them  hang  from  yeare  to  yeare. 

absol.  or  intr.  c  1460  G.  ASHBY  Poems  HI.  895  To  do 
ayeinste  conscience  in  suche  guise,  Whiche  shal  frete  and 
gruge  in  your  soule  &  mynde.  1558  BP.  WATSON  Sev, 
Sacram,  xxl.  134  He  stopped  hys  eares,  and  woulde  not 
suffer  hys  conscience  to  grudge,  nor  shewe  hym  hys  offences. 
f  5.  pass,  and  intr.  To  be  seized  with  a  disease ; 
to  have  the  first  touch  or  access  of  a  fever.  Obs. 
(Cf.  GRUDGE  sb.  4,  GRUDGING  vbl.sb.  2.) 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxv.  160  He  was  grudgyd  with  a 
feuoure ;  for  remedye  whereof,  he  toke  a  pocion  of  a 

Shysycion  lewe.  1530  PALSGR.  575/2,  I  groudge,  as  one 
oth  that  hath  a  groudgyng  of  the  axes,  je  frilonne.  . .  Me 
thynke  his  axes  cometh  upon  hym,  for  he  groudgeth  all 
redy.  1^49  CHALONER  Erasm.  on  Folly  Hja,  Who  maie 
auant  him  selfe  to  do  wiseli,  and  not  to  be  grudged  with 
some  spyce  of  madnesse  [L,  quique  iton  aliqito  insanias 
genere  teneatur\. 

fb.  intr.  To  chatter  with  the  teeth  (?as  in 
ague).  Obs.  rare  —  1. 

c  1440  CAPCRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  v.  1309  There  is  noon 
that  it  seeth  But  for  feer  he  gruggeth  with  his  teeth. 

f  6.  trans.  To  load,  cram  [?  for  gregge,  aggrege\. 

1642  ROGERS  Naeunan  533  Hee  shall  choke  them  with 
their  owne  morsells,  and  grudge  them  therewith  till  they 
come  out  at  their  nostrills. 

Hence  Grudged  ppl.  a. 

1549  CHALONER  Ernsm.  on  Folly  Gija,  They  fele  not 
what  a  twitching  turment  it  is  to  have  a  grudged  conscience. 
c  1636  Siraffbrd  Papers  I.  210  Nobility  is  such  a  grudged 
and  envied  piece  of  monarchy.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp. 
xlvii.  (1856)  442  A  grudged  ration  ofseal's  meat. 

t  Gru'dgeatale,  a.  Obs.  rare*0,  [f.  GRUDGE  v. 

+  -ABLE.]     That  may  be  complained  of. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  3/4  Grudgeable,  miirtnurabilis. 

Grudgeful  (gi^sful),  a.  rare.  [f.  GRUDGE  J*. 
+  -FUL.]  Full  of  resentment  or  rancour;  resentful. 

1596  SPENSKR  F.  Q.  iv.  viii.  28  The  hag  did  scold  And 
rayle  at  them  with  grudgefull  discontent.  1632  VICARS 
SEneid  n.  49  Grudgefull  Greeks.  1877  KLACKIE  Wise  Men 
86  The  full-eyed  spouse  of  Zeus  Grudgeful  that  Troy  no 
bloodier  bane  should  brook.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  xv. 
182  These  red-shank's  are  uncogrudgeful. 

Hence  Onrdffefnlly  adv. 

1882  H.  E.  MERIVALB  Faueit  of  B.  III.  n.  xv.  95  She 
laughed  with  a  real  enjoyment  which  Guy  rather  grudge- 
fully  envied  her. 
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Orudgekin  (grmlgkin).  noncc-wd.  [f.  GRUDGE 
sb.  +  -KIN.]  A  little  grudge. 

1860-1  THACKERAY  Lovei\\\,  Some  twaddler  against  whom 
I  have  a  grudgekin. 

Grudgement  (gry-dgmcnt).  rare  ~  '.  [f. 
GRUDGE  v.  +  -MENT.]  Envy,  resentment. 

1845  BROWNING  Flight  Dncfass  xv.  289  A  little  plait  of 
hair  .  .  which  at  my  breast  I  wear,  •  Ever  did  (rather  to 
Jacynth's  grudgment),  And  ever  shall,  till  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. 

Grudgeons,  obs.  form  of  GURGEONS. 

Grudger1  (gnrdsai).  [f.  GRUDGE  V.  +  -ERI.] 
One  who  grudges  or  murmurs  ;  one  who  cherishes 
ill-will,  resentment,  or  envy. 

1552  HULOET,  Grudger,  maJigtians^  zelotes.  1606  FORD 
Fame's  Mem.  Wks.  1860  III.  307  Of  all  his  foes,  backbiters, 
grudgers  fear'd.  1631  MAHBE  Cclestina  vi.  74  Murmurers, 
grudgers  of  my  good,  repiners  of  my  prosperity.  1898 
Westm.  Gaz.  26  Jan.  2/1  The  grudgers,  ever  ready  to  interfere 
with  other  folk's  innocent  pleasures. 

So  Grirdgery  [see  -BUY],  grudging. 

1889  Spectator  23  Nov.,  He  expressed  himself  with  a 
vulgar  grudgery  of  rank  that  suggested  dislike  to  all 
superionty. 

t  Grudger  -.  Obs.  rare,  [f,  GRUDGE  v.  +  -ER*, 
the  AF.  enuing  as  in  trover,  user,  etc.]  Complaint, 
dissatisfaction. 

1467  Paston  Lett.  No.  575  II.  306,  1  trost-.that  he  nothyr 
hath  ne  shall  have  cause  of  grudger  by  my  defaut,  for  I  can 
not  understand  ony  cause  of  grudger. 

Grudging  (gnrdgirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  GRUDGE  v. 

•f  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  GRUDGE:  fa.  Murmur- 
ing, grumbling,  complaint,  b.  Reluctant  or  un- 
willing action.  C.  The  cherishing  of  ill-will,  resent- 
ment, or  envy. 

c  1420  LYDG.  Assembly  Gods  217  What  pyne  or  greef  ye 
for  me  prouyde,  Without  any  grogyng  I  shall  hit  abyde. 
1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  17  b,  Holde  you  content 
with  that,  that  ought  to  suffise  >ou,  and  so  ye  shal  not  haue 
no  gruggyng.  1547  Homilies  i.  Obedience  in.  (1859)  115 
She  gladly,  without  any  excuse  or  grudging,  for  conscience 
sake  did  take  that  cold..  winter  journey.  1587  GOLDING 
De  Mornay  xxiv.  11617)411  Wherefore  languished  heefortie 

eers  in  the  wildernesse  among  a  thousand  grudgings.    1601 

P.  W.  BARLOW  Serrn.  Paulcs  Crosse  20  Grudging  marres 
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charitie,  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  viii.  §  12  The  Grudg- 
ings which  began  to  grow  betwixt  Secular  Priests  and 
Jesuits.  1713  STEELE  Sped.  No.  268  F3  Who..  without 
grudging  allow  whatever  is  prudent  and  convenient.  1783 
BURKE  Rep.  Affairs  /ttfttWlcB.  XI.  50  The  export  of  so 
much  silver  was  sometimes  a  subject  of  grudging  and  un- 
easiness in  Europe.  1866  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  321 
No  appearance  of  envy  or  grudging  in  anybody.  1876 
B'NESS  ^BUNSEN  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  II.  viii.  466  The  gift 
of  God  is  granted  without  stint  or  grudging. 

f  2.  An  access  or  slight  symptom  of  an  approach- 
ing illness,  or  a  trace  remaining  of  a  previous  one  ; 
a  *  touch  *  (of  an  ailment,  pain,  etc.).  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  217/2  Grudgynge  of  sekenesse,  snb- 
tnnrmur.  15^8  RECORDE  Urin.  Physick  viii.  (1651)  46 
There  goeth  with  it  some  spices  and  grudgings  of  the  Ague. 
1588  DEE  Diary  (Camden)  28,  June  igth,  I  had  a  grudging 
of  the  ague.  1606  HOLLAND  Sneton.  251  Some  light  motions 
and  grudgings  of  hissicknesse.  1619  FLETCHER  ^W.  Thomas 
11.  i,  A  grudging  caus'd  by  th'  alteration  Of  air,  may  hang 
upon  me.  a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  iv.  iv,  When 
did  you  Feel  the  first  grudging  on  't  ?  'tis  not  broke  out  In 
any  place.  167*  DRVDEN  2nd  Pt.  Cpnq.  Granada  iv.  iii, 
The  grudging  of  my  ague  yet  remains.  1710  T.  FULLER 
Pharm.  Extemp.  127  As  soon  as  ever  any  grudging  of  the 
Fit  a  coming  is  perceived,  a  1796  PEGGE  Dcrbicisms^  Ser. 
n.  103  (E.  D.  S.)  Grudging,  '  a  grudging  of  pain  ',  a  spice  or 
small  degree  of  it,  a  tendency  to  it. 

fig.  1613  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Honest  Man*s  Fortune  v.  iii, 
Now  have  I  A  kinde  a  grudging  of  a  beating  on  me,  I  fear 
my  hot  fit. 

•f3.  In  ward  disquiet  or  vexation.  (Cf.GRUPGEj£.2.) 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  4^4  Theyre  spyrytes  ar  dryuen 
from  cjuyetnes  of  deuocyon  into  anguysshe  &  paynefull 
grudginges.  1601  DENT  Fathw,  Heaven  242  When  such 
little  grudgings  are  felt  in  the  soule. 

f  4.  A  secret  longing,  wish,  or  inclination.  Obs. 

1625  B.  JONSON  Stable  of  N.  i.  ii,  I'd  faine  be  doing  some 
good  .  .  I  feele  a  grudging  Of  bounty,  and  I  would  not 
king  lye  fallow.  1682  DRYDEN  Medal  58  Ev'n  in  the  most 
sincere  advice  he  gave  He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a 
knave.  1694  CONGREVE  Double-Dealer  in.  v,  Nay,  I  don't 
despair;  but  still  she  has  a  grudging  to  you. 


Grudging  (grp-d^irj),  ///.  a.  [-1NG2.]  That 
grudges  ;  f  complaining,  repining  (<wr.)  ;  unwilling, 
reluctant  ;  resentful,  envying. 

a  1533  FRITH  Disput.  Piirgat.  (1829)  119  If  I.  .pay  albeit 
mine  heart  be  never  so  grudging  &  evil-willing  yet  have  I 
fulfilled  the  law.  1500  SPENSER  F.  O.  i.  ii.  19  [In  death] 
his  grudging  ghost  did  strive  With  the  fraile  flesh.  1634 
MILTON  Comus  725  We  should  serve  him  as  a  grudging 
master.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  4.  629  His  industry 
earned  the  grudging  praise  of  his  enemies.  1889  JESSOPP 
Coming  of  Friars  i.  40  A  certain  grudging  provincialism  is 
observable  in  the  East  Anglian  character. 

Grudgingly  (gnrdsirjli),  adv.  [f.  GBUDGINO 
///.  a.  +  -LT  *.]  In  a  grudging  manner;  unwillingly, 
reluctantly  ;  with  stint  or  reluctance. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  i  Pet.  iv.  7-11  Let 
him  that  hath  substaunce-.bestowe  vnto  them  that  haue 
nede,  not  grudgingly  nether  with  murmuryng,  but  gladly 
and  chearefully.  1644  BP.  HALL  Rent.  Wks.  (1660)  138  The 
one  doth  it  cheerfully  and  willingly  ;  the  other  grudgingly 
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GRUEFUL. 

reluctant  civilities  so  grudgingly  accorded  by  \\x  M,,n.,r,  h 
1870  TKOULOPE  Caafl  Henry  xxiv.  276,  1  dad  nothing  to 
do  but  to  obey  his  orders.  But  I  did  it  most  grudgingly 

Grudgingness  (gwdjiijnii).  [f.  as  prec.  +' 
-HIM.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  grudg- 
ing, unwilling,  reluctant,  or  stinting. 

1810  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  51  (18221  I.  404  A  jealous 
grudgingness.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  l>nii.  Her.  Ixiv,  Nothing 
grates  on  me  more  than  that  posthumous  grudgingness  to- 
wards a  wife. 

Qrudgin(g)s,  -ions,  var.  or  oLs.  f.  GrBOEONS. 

t  Grue,  rf.1  Obs.  Also  4  grwe,  5  grew, 
J,  9  Sc.  gru.  [Commonly  taken  to  be  a.  OF.  gru 
meal,  grain  (see  GKUEL)  ;  but  there  is  no  trace  in 
OF.  ol  the  sense  ' particle'. 

The  phrase  '  not  a  grue '  has  a  curious  resemblance  to  the 
Gr.  oi>5«  vpv,  adopted  by  the  I-aiin  comedians  as  ne  gyy 
quidem  (see  GRY)  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could 
have  come  into  ME.  and  mod.  Sc.  use.] 

With  negatives  :  Not  a  <one)  grue,  no  grue:  not 
an  atom,  not  a  whit. 

13..  Gaw.  <y  6>.  Knt.  225r,  I  schal  gruch  |>e  no  grwe. 

13..  St.  Erkemvald  319  in  Horstm.  Allengl.  Leg.  (1887) 

273,  I  folwe  ^e  In  po  fader  nome  &  his  fre  childes  &  of  be 

gracious  holy  goste— &  not  one  grue  lenger.    a  1400-50 

!    Alexander ^3270  We  had  bene  drawen.  .into  dLsspaire  clene, 

j    And  of  be  godness  of  god  nojt  a  grew  [Dublin  MS.  dele] 

,    traisted.    a  1410  HOCCI.P.VE  De  Reg.  Prim:.  1939  Where  as 

!    ber  is  but  smal  or  naght  a  gru.    1825-80  JAMIESON,  Crv,  a 

particle,  an  atom.     No  a  g"ru  of  weal,  not  a  particle  of 

meal ..  He  has  na  a  gru  of  sense. 

Grue  (gr«),  sl>*  rare.  In  6  gru.  [ad.  L.gru-em, 
grus  crane,  or  a.  F.  grtie.']  A  crane. 

1595  6  BUREL  Pilgr.  in  J.  Watson  Collect.  Poems  (1706) 
n.  27  The  Gru  befoir  me  thair  appeirs,  Quhois  legs  wer 
lang  and  syde. 

t  Grue,  J*-3  dial.  Obs.  [?  a.  OF.  gru  meal :  see 
GBDEL.]  A  kind  of  meal  cake  made  in  Cheshire. 

1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Imfrmi.  xxiv.  233  Had 
Galen  seen  the  Oaten  Cakes  of  the  North ;  the  Janocks  of 
Lancashire,  and  the  Grues  of  Cheshire,  he  would  have 
confessed  that  Gates  and  Oatmeal  are.  .meat,  .for  tall,  fair 
and  strong  men. 

Grue  (grw).  •**•*  Sc.  Alsogrou.  [f.  GKCK&.I] 
The  action  of  GRUE  z/.l ;  shivering,  shuddering ; 
a  shiver,  shudder. 

1820  Edinb.  Mag.  May  423  A  seikenan*  grou  cam  ower 
my  heart,  I  swarf't  amang  his  hands.  1867  N.  MACLFOD 
Starling  xiii,  The  Sergeant  experienced  what  is  called  in 
Scotland  a  grue— the  sort  of  shiver  one  feels  in  a  night- 
mare. 1899  Daily  News  9  Nov.  8/6  Her  new  book,  .lacks 
nothing  by  which  to  give  its  readers  a  '  grue '. 

Grue  (gr«),  st>-&  north,  dial.  Also  gru,  grew. 
?  Ice  in  flakes,  or  detached  pieces. 

1835  FARQUHARSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXXV.  330  \xegrovnd- 
grue  in  GROUND  si.  18).  Hid.  333  At  this  rapid,  the  whole 
bottom . .  was  covered  with  silvery  gru.  Ibid.  334  A  number 
of  pieces  of  loose  gru.  1839  DOUGLAS  in  Proc.  Benv.  Nat. 
Clitb  \.  No.  7. 185  An  immense  quantity  otgreiv,  incompact 
ice,  floated  down.  Ibid.  187  The  frost.,  catch  ing  the  light 
floating  grew,  makes  a  chance  of  obstruction.  1891  Scott. 
Leader  3  Feb.  7/1  The  '  grue '  floating  down  the  Tweed. 

Grue  (grti),v.1  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms  :  3-4 
gru,  4-7  grow,  s,  9  grue,  6  grou,  5-6,  9  growe. 
fa.  t.  4  grew,  greuyt,  4-5  growyt,  -it.  [Not 
recorded  in  OK.  or  ON. ;  cognate  with  the  synony- 
mous OHG.  in-grtitn  (MHG.  grtiwen,  mod.G. 
graucn},  Du.  gniwen,  Da.  griie,  OSw.  gnva.  groyiua 
(mod.Sw.  gnifra  now  cnly  refl.  to  grieve).] 

1.  intr.  To  feel  terror  or  horror,  shudder,  tremble ; 
quake ;  to  shrink  from  something ;  to  be  troubled 
in  heart. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7983  Dauid . .  thoght  on  his  fas  philistiens, 
Gladli  wald  he  J?am  confund,  To  ger  J?am  for  him  gru 
[Fair/,  grow]  and  grise.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  H'ace 
(Rolls)  8532  His  herte  a-geyns  hym  gros  &  grew.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  686  Thair  hertis  than  begouth  till 
grow.  Ibid.  xx.  517  At  tresoune  growyt  [so  JtfS.  E. ;  MS.  C. 
grevit,  ed.  1616  groowed]  he  so  gretly,  That  na  tratour 
mycht  be  hym  by.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hmvlat  xxxv,  To 
James  Lord  Dowglas  thow  the  gre  gaif.  To  ga  with  the 
kingis  hart ;  thairwith  he  nocht  growit.  1513  DOUGLAS 


r  growe  in  his  skin  Wi'ane  prophei 

1803  STEVENSON  Catriona  14,  I  begin  to  grue  at  the  sound 
of  it. 

b.  Of  the  body  :  To  shiver,  shudder. 

c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  vin.  (Preach.  Swallow)  xxvi, 
My  nesche  growis,  my  bodie  quaikis  all.  a  1605  MONT- 
GOMERIE  Sonn.  iv.  7  It  garis  my  body  grou,  To  tell  it  nou. 
1834  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  Let.  xi,  He.. said  things  that 
garr'd  folk's  flesh  grue. 
1!  c.  To  thrill. 

a  1849  H.  COLERIDGE  Poems  (1850)  II.  276  His  every 
member  gracing  with  delight. 

1 2.  impers.  It  grues  me :  I  shudder,  tremble, 
quake ;  I  shrink  from  something.  Obs. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce^  xv.  541  Swa  with  his  fayis  dred  wes 
he  That  thame  grevit  till  heir  his  name,  c  1460  riay  Sacrattt. 
rss  To  do  agen  thy  entent  y'  shuld  grue  me  yll. 

t  Grue,  »-2  Obs.  [f.  GRUE  rf>']  intr.  Of  a 
crane  :  To  utter  its  characteristic  cry. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  310/2  The  Crane  grueth. 

G-rue :  see  GRBW. 

Gruefnl  (gr«-ful),  a.  rare-',     [f.  GRUE  ».l  4 
•PUL.]     Fearful,  hoiror-struck. 

1880  I!i.ACK  While  Wings  xxxvii,  He  returned— somewhat 
grueful— his  hair  wild,— his  face  wet. 
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GRtTEING. 


Gracing  (gr«'irj),  vbl.  sl>.  Sc.    Forms  :  4  grow- 
yng,  greuyng,  6  gruwing,  7  groouing,  8  gruing. 
f.  GKUE^.I  +  -INOI.]    The  action  of  GBL-E  v.1; 


shuddering;  horror. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xix.  555,  I  »»'  nocht  ?."'!?'  m?,y  '^ 
vs  heir;  Bot  a  richt  gret  growyng  [so  MS.M.I  MS.  (-  • 
grevyng,  e<i.  1616  groouing]  me  tais.  ISM  DUNCAN  .-Iff 
Etymol.  (E.D.S.),  //«m>r,  gruwing,  or  Gan..Xavr,  Stiff- 
Mil  or  gruwing.  1732  ARRUTHNOT  .£<</«  a/  Diet  353  A 
chilliness  or  Gruing  affects  the  Body. 

Gruel  (gr»'el\  sb.  Forms:  4  gruwel,  4-5 
gro-wel,  -ell(e,  4-6  grewel,  4-7  grueU,  5  grew- 
ylle,  grwel,  -el,  IX  gruelle,  ?  gravelle,  5-  gruel. 
[a.  OK.  £>-««/  (izth  c.  in  Littre'),  mod.F.  gruati 
ground  grain,  flour,  gruel,  for  *graeau,  gruyau  :— 
med.L.  *griltellum,  dim.  olgrutum  of  Tent,  origin  : 
cf.  OE.  grtit  GKOUT.] 

L  Fine  flour,  meal,  or  other  farinaceous  substance. 

06s.  or  dial. 

[1311  in  Charters,  etc.  Priory  Finchale  (Surtees)  p.  iv,  De 
gruell'  sufficientia  usque  Pascham.J  £1330  [see  s  below], 
14  ffom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  740/31  Hec  polenta,  grewylle. 
1544  PHAER  Rtgim.  Life  (1553)  Hvb,  It  is  good  to  vse 
grewel,  clene  barley  [etc.].  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Gruel, 
same  as  Grudgings. 

2.  A  light,  liquid  food  (chiefly  used  as  an  article 
of  diet  for  invalids)  made  by  boiling  oatmeal  (or 
occas.  some  other  farinaceous  substance)  in  water  or 
milk,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  other  ingre- 
dients, as  butter,  sugar,  spices,  onions,  etc.  Crant- 
Aamgruel(see  quot.  1818).  See  also  WATER-GRUEL. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  169  A  bolleful  of  gruwel.  c  1400 
tr.  f.anfranc's  Cirurg.  13  He  schal  ete  for  his  mete  growel 
maad  of  otemele,  ei|>ir  of  barli  mele  wib  almaundis.  c  1450 
ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  77  Take  otenmele  &  cow  mylke 
and  make  grewel.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  ft  Uploxdyskm. 
(Percy  Soc.)  3  Sethynge  some  grewelf  &  sterynge  the  pul- 
ment  Of  peese  or  frument.  1551  TURNER  Herbal  I.  L  iv, 
Beane  of  Egypt,  -is  good,  .taken  wyth  beane  mele  after  the 
maner  of  grewelle.  1611  COTGR.,  Orgte,  barlie  gruell.  1634 
J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Gt.  Eater  Kent  12  His  appetite  .. 
neuer  .  .  needed  the  assistance  of  cawdle,  iulep,  alebery, 
cullise,  grewell,  or  stewd-broth.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  82  '2  Grewel,  is  a  kind  of  Broth  made  only  of  Water, 
Grotes  brused  and  Currans,  some  add  Mace,  sweet  Herbs, 
Butter  and  Eggs  and  Sugar  :  some  call  it  Pottage  Gruel. 
1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  v.  Wks.  (1757)  123  Cooling  gruel, 
and  composing  tea.  1791  W.  NICHOLSON  tr.  CkaptaTs 
Elem.  Client.  (1800)  III.  102  The  Icelanders  obtain  a  very 
delicate  gruel  with  the  fecula  of  the  lichen  Icelandicus. 
1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  l.  xii,  A  basin  of  nice  smooth 
gruel,  thin  but  not  too  thin.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Mull,  xxix, 
Thou  wilt  get  naething  at  night  save  Grantham  gruel,  nine 
grots  and  a  gallon  of  water.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  II.  28 
A  sinful  preference  of  roast  mutton  over  gruel. 

transf.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  i.  32  Make  the  Grewell 
thicke,  and  slab.  1841  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.  Ser.  II.  St. 
Medard,  And  he  hurl'd  it  straight  At  the  Saint's  bald  pate, 
To  knock  out  *  the  gruel  he  call'd  his  brains  '. 

Prov.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylitsni.  662  (711)  Sothriue  I  this 
nyght  shal  I  make  it  wel,  Or  casten  al  be  Growel  in  be  fyre. 

1  3.  Broth  or  pottage  of  oatmeal  in  which  chopped 
meat  has  been  boiled.  Commonly  gruel  forced 
(aforced,  enforced},  gruel  (of}  force,  or  gruel  of  beef, 
etc.  Similarly  gruel  of  almonds.  Obs. 

?  c  1390  Form  efCieryiijSo)  12  For  to  make  grewel  forced. 
Take  grewel,  and  do  to  the  fyre  with  gode  flessh,  and  seeb  it 
well.  14.  .  Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (1882)  88  To  mak  grewelle  en- 
forced tak  mary  bones  and  freche  brothe  and  mak  grewelle 
and  draw  them  throughe  a  strener,  then  tak  [etc.],  c  1420 
Lil'trCocorum(i&(iv)  i4Gruelof  Almondes.  Takealmondes 
unblanchid  and  bray  horn  sone.  Put  ote  mele  to..  And 
grynde  alle  sammen.  Ibid.  20  Gruel  of  Porke.  Ibid.  47 
For  gruel  of  fors.  Fyrst  take  porke,  wele  bou  hit  sethe 
With  otene  grotes.  1:1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  6  Gruelle 
a-forsydde.  c  1450  Ibid.  70  Growelle  fforce.  Take  Growell 
y-made  of  ffresh  beef,  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  519 
Growelle  of  force  Gravelle  of  beeff  or  motoun,  haue  ye  no 
care.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babecs  Bk.  273  Tansey  is 
good,  hole  wortes,  or  gruell  of  befe  or  of  motion  is  good. 
155*  HULOET,  Grewell,  forced  or  stewed  broth,  offella. 
1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Pulmentaris  cibus,  chopped  meate 
made  with  pottage  or  broth  :  forced  gruell.  xtioi  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  63  If  a  thicke  grewell  or  sew  be  made  thereof, 
.  .it  cureth  the  pleurisie  or  paines  of  the  sides. 

4.  Phr.  To  have  or  get  one's  gruel  :  to  receive 
one's  punishment,  to  get  killed.  So  to  take  one's 
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ipil  talked 
ig  to^  Devizes,  to  '  give  the  ostler  his 


BYRON  Juan  xi.  xvi,  I've  got  my  gruel !  1851  KINGSLEY 
Yeast  viu,  They've  done  for  me,  Paul.  Old  Harry's  got  his 
gruel.  1898  DOYLE  Trag.  Korosko  192  What  have  we  to 
hope  for  ?  We  may  just  as  well  take  our  gruel. 

5.  attrib.,  as  gruel-disk,  -meal,  -pot,  -sieve  ;  gruel- 
tree  dial,  (see  qnot). 


potte 

'  :.    1649 
O'e  Gutt, 
ght.    1815-80 
for    stirring    the 


83  These  nj  kyngus  ete  but  of  wone  gruell  dysche 
G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  V,  cccxlvi,  Tis  a  strange 
that  for  a  Gruell  Meale  Resigns  her  Birthright  l 
JAMIESON,  Gruel-tree,  the  stick  used  for  stirrin 
porridge. 

Gruel  (gr»-el),  v.    [f.  GRUEL  s/>.] 
1.  trans.  To   exhaust  or  disable ;   to  '  punish ' 
(Cf.  GRUEL  sb.  4.) 

1850  KINOSLEY  Alt.  Locke  xii,  Wadham  ran  up  by  the 
side  of  that  first  Trinity  yesterday,  and  he  said  that  they 
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were  as  well  gruelled  as  so  many  posters,  before  they  got 
to  the  stile.  1877  Punch  24  Mar.  129  The  Crews  were 
drinking  each  other's  healths,  in  the  vain  attempt  of  each 
to  gruel  the  other  before  the  race. 

2.  notice-use.  To  feed  with  gruel. 

1804  tr.  La  Martclicre's  Three  Gil  Bias  I.  69  You  see  . . 
a  man  who  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  a  fortnight,  conse- 
quently well  plaistered  and  gruelled.  1892  Lottgtn.  Ma^-. 
July  319,  I  had  better  halt  and  gruel  my  exhausted  mount. 

Grueller (gr;?eloj).  [f. Giu;ELii.and&.  +  -EK  '.] 

•)•  1.  One  who  feeds  on  gruel ;  a  name  given  to 
a  particular  set  of  Oxford  students  in  I7th  c.  Obs. 

1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  616  He.  .and  other  students. . 
feeding  on  thin  broth,  made  of  Oatmeal  and  water  only, 
they  were  commonly  called  Grewellers.  1708  HEARNE 
Collect.  8  Oct.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  140  Here  they  had  Prayers, 
and  this  deform  d  old  Maid  [Elizabeth  Hampton].. made 
them  water  Gruell,  whence  they  were  call'd  the  sect  of  y° 
Gruellers. 

2.  colloq.  A  poser,  settler,  floorer.  (Cf.GRUELtf.i.) 

1856  KINGSLEY  Let.  T.  Hughes  in  Alt.  Locke  (1881)  I. 
Pref.  Mem.  65  But  this  ^25  of  his  is  a  grueller. 

Gruelling  (gr/K'lin),^/.  sb.  colloq.  [f.Giu'Ki.  v. 
+  JNG!.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GRILL;  'punish- 
ing ',  defeat,  esp.  in  an  athletic  contest. 

1882  Society  14  Oct.  22/2  After  the  consistent  gruelling  he 
received,  .it  is  very  probable  that  he  will  run  all  the  better 
for  being  a  bit  above  himself.  1891  H.  Cox  Coursing 
(Badm.  Libr.)  19  Misterton  had  a  rare  gruelling  in  his  first 
course,  and  was  put  out  by  Devastation  next  round. 

Gruelling  (grovlirj),///.  a.  colloq.  [f.  GRUEL 
v.  +  -ING2.]  That  'gruels' ;  exhausting, 'punishing'. 

1891  Sportsman  8  July  8/4  After  a  gruelling  finish, 
Magdalen  just  struggled  home  by  two  feet  amidst  great 
excitement.  1894  ASTLEY  Fifty  Years  Life  II.  viii.  131 
What  gruelling  courses  I  have  seen  on  Snail  Down. 

Gruellous  (grw-elas),  a.  rare—',  [f.  GRUEL  so. 
+  -ousj  Resembling  gruel ;  gruelly. 

1862  '  C.  BEDE'  College  Life  74  Mr.  Percival  Wylde  was 
lying  back  upon  his  pillows,  apparently  engaged  in  sipping 
the  gruellous  compound. 

Gruelly  (gr«-eli),  a.  [i.  GRUEL  sb.  +  -v  *.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  resembling  gruel. 

1838  A.  B.  GRANVILLB  Sflns  Germ.  283  It  assumes  a 
gruelly  appearance.  1868  F.  E.  PAGF.T  Lucretia  xi.  47  It 
was  no  longer  literature,  but  literary  pap,  soft,  and  passing 
into  a  gruelly  consistency.  1872  EARL  PEMBROKE  &  G.  H. 
KINGSLEY  £.  Sea  Bubbles  viii.  216  She  squeezed  about  half 
a  tumbler-full  of  the  gruelly  fluid  into  it. 

Gruesome  (grffsfm),  a.  literary  and  dial. 
Forms :  6,  8  growsorae,  8  grousomo,  groosome, 
9  .grausome),  grewsorae,  gruesome,  [f.  GRUE 
z>.i  +  -SOME.  Cf.  MDu.  grou-,  grusaem,  Dn.  gruin- 
zaam  =  MHG. gru'jue}sam  (G.  grausani),  horrible, 
cruel,  fierce,  inhuman. 

App.  introduced  into  literary  use  by  Scott.  The  spelling 
gruesome  did  not  become  well  established  until  after  1850 ; 
grewsome  is  still  occasionally  used.  Lytton's  grausome  is 
after  G.  grausam  (cf.  GRAULY).] 

1.  Inspiring  fear,  awe,  or  horror ;  such  as  to  cause 
one  to  shudder  with  fear  ;  fearful,  horrible ;  grisly. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  162/10  Growsome,  horridus.  1781 
J.  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  oo  Growsome,  ugly,  disagreeable. 
1785  BURNS  Halloween  xxiii,  He  takes  a  swirlie,  auld  moss- 
oak,  For  some  black,  grousome  carlin.  1816  SCOTT  Old 
Mori,  xii,  He's  as  grave  and  grewsome  an  auld  Dutchman 
as  e'er  I  saw.  1848  LYTTON  A'.  Arthur  v.  xlix,  With  many 
a  grausome  shape  unutterable,  Limn'd  were  the  cavernous 
sepulchral  walls.  1855  BROWNING  Lover's  Quarrel  v,  He 
has  taken  a  bride  lo  his  gruesome  side.  1857  HUGHES 
Tom  Brmun  l.  i,  A  grewsome  sound  between  a  moan  and 
a  roar.  1874  B.  HARTE  H'an  Lee,  The  dim,  mysterious 
half-light  of  the  cellar  falling  in  a  gruesome  way  upon  the 
misshapen  bulk  of  a  Chinese  deity.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS 
Up  Nile  xxi.  649  It  is  like  a  feverish  sleep,  troubled  by 
gruesome  dreams.  1891  Chamb.  Jrnl.  4  Apr.  219  A  few 
broken,  leafless,  doddered  stumps  of  trees,  .help  to  give  the 
dark  chill  marsh  a  more  gruesome  and  uncanny  aspect. 

Comb.  1878  BESANT  &  RICE  Cello's  Art.  xxxii.  11887)  '35 
It  was  a  gruesome-looking  shadow,  with  high  back  and 
head  thrust  forward. 

2.  Full  of  or  inspired  by  fear.  rare. 

1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  vii,  These  trees  and  pools,  .are 
making  a  gruesome  coward  of  thee.  1880  H.  JAMES  Haw- 
tlwrne  87  Some  of  his  companions . .  took .  .rather  a  gruesome 
view  of  his  want  of  articulate  enthusiasm. 

Hence  Grue'somely  adv.,  Grue'someness. 

1886  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Sept.  2/2  Mr.  Matthews,  with  much 
of  Poe's  ingenuity,  has  a  touch,  too,  of  Poe's  gruesomeness. 
1893  Columbus  Dispatch  (Ohio.1  26  Jan.,  The  wind  whistles 
and  moans  among  them  grewsomely. 

Gruf,  obs.  form  of  GROOF. 

Grufe,  rare  obs.  pa.  t.  GRAVE  ».l ;  var.  GSOOF. 

Grufe,  obs.  Sc.  and  north,  f.  GBOW. 

Grufelingis,  -lynge :  see  GBOVELLINGS,  -ING. 

Gruff  (gnrf),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  Sc.  6  groiff, 
grof,  groffe,  8  groof,  9  grouff,  6-  groff,  7- 
gruff,  (9  grough).  [app.  a.  Du.  or  LG.  *grof  = 
OHG.girob,grob,  TA&G.gerop,grop,  mod.G.groi>, 
of  uncertain  origin.  Some  scholars  have  regarded 
it  as  f.ga-  prefix  (OE.ge- :  see  Y-)  +  WGer.  *hru$- 
wk.  grade  of  the  root  of  OE.  hreof  rough,  scabby. 

Possibly  the  Du.  or  LG.  word  was  introduced  in  com- 
mercial use.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Coarse,  coarse-grained ;  containing  coarse  or 
rough  particles.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  techn. 

IS33  GAU  Richt  Vay  (1888)  66  Our  body  is  alsua  oncleyne 
and  foul  and  groiff.  1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest. 
Wks.  1888  1. 114  Sklate,tnak,  and  grof  stanis,  rottin  tymmir 


GBTTFFNESS. 

and  siklyke.  1565  Extracts  Aherd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  360 
Tuentie  stanis  of  groff  pulder.  1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xxxiii.  339  Seing  ?e  and  Jour  wairs  gros  and  grof  [rime  of]. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Sci>t.  i.  94  A  groffe  seek 
spred  undir  thame.  1743  J.  WILLIAMSON  in  Scenes  «,  Leg 
N.  Scot.  (1889)  382  And  now  the  broken  clouds  fall  down 
In  groff  rain  from  on  high.  1800  WELLESLEY  in  Owen 
Desp.  712  The.. purchase  of  sugar  and  other  gruff  goods. 
1801  Naval  Chron.  VI.  427  She. .is  engaged.. to  proceed 
to.  .Bengal,  for  a  cargo  of  gruff  goods.  1880  Jamieson's 
Diet.,  Groff,..  3.  Thick,  large,  coarse ;  as,  groff  meal,  large- 
grained  meal.  1881  GRUENKR  Gun  308  In  a  large  vat  . .  is 
placed  two  tons  of  grough  saltpetre.  Ibid.  309  The  grouch 
sulphur. 

b.  Of  immaterial  things :    Rude,  gross,  unpol- 
ished.    Also  said  of  a  guess  = '  rough '.  Sc. 

1681  COLVIL  Whip  Supplic.  (1751)  19  To  speak  in  terms 
niore  groff,  It  [his  head]  was  just  like  a  sugar-loaf.  16. . 
in  J.  Watson  Collect.  Poems  (1706)  i.  67  Now  have  ye  heard 
the  Tragedy,  .though  it  be  both  Groff  and  Rude,  And  of  all 
Eloquence  denude.  1825-80  JAMIESON s.v.  Groff,  'A  grouff 
guess  ',  i.e.,  a  rough  or  inaccurate  calculation,  or  conjecture. 
1875  G.  MACDONALD  Malcolm  II.  iii.  39  That's  no  rizzon  'at 
1  sudna  hae  a  groff  guiss  aUher. 

f2.  Of  a  surface:  Rough,  rugged.   Obs.  rare— '. 

1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  598  We  were  in  danger  of  losing 
our  Cable  and  Anchor;  the  Ground,  where  we  rode,  .being 
somewhat  gruff. 

3.  Rough,  surly,  or  sour  in  aspect  or  manner; 
said  also  of  appearances. 

1690-1  [Implied  in  GRUFFNESS].  1706  Rejlex.  upon  Ridi- 
cule 95  One  man's  air  gruffer  than  another.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  Gruff,  or  Grtim,  grim-fac'd,  sower-look'd,  dog- 
ged, surly.  1726  LEONI  AlbertFs  Archil.  II.  51/1  Their 
gruff  beards,  and  stern  countenances.  1718  RAMSAY  Last 
Speech  Aliscr  xi,  My  looks  were  groff  and  sour.  1777 
CHARLOTTE  BURNEY  Jrnl.  in  Mad.  D'Arblay's  Diary,  He 
turned  to  me  with  one  of  the  gruffest  of  his  lion  looks.  1849 
JAMES  Woodman  viii,  He  seemed  as  gruff  as  a  large  Church' 
bell.  1862  SALA  Accepted  Addr.  93  Her  papa  was  a  gruff 
religionist.  1863  SPEKE  Discov.  Nile  p.  xxiv,  The  gruff 
hippopotamus  is  as  widespread  as  any.  1887  FRITH  A  uto- 
biog.  I.  vii.  70  Under  a  somewhat  gruff  manner  there  beat 
a  warm  and  tender  heart. 

b.  Of  the  voice  and  speech,  implying  the  utter- 
ance of  hoarse  or  guttural  sounds. 

01711  W.  KING  Skillet  35  After  some  gruff  muttering  with 
himself.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  ii,  Sounds  ot  gruff 
voices  practising  vocal  music.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xxv, 
'  Ay '  said  the  elder  man,  with  gruff  emphasis.  1878  BROWN- 
ING Poets  Croisic  Ep.  18  '  Love  '  comes  aptly  in  when  gruff 
grows  his  singing.  1887  R.  N.  CAREY  Uncle  Jlfa.r  vii.  58 
He  gave  a  gruff  little  laugh. 
C.  (juasi-ni/r'. 

1841  D'IsRAELi  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  676  They  spoke  gruff 
and  short,  affecting  brevity  of  words. 

4.  Comb.,  as  gruff-speaking  (cf.  3b),  -voiced >djs. 

1814  Love,  Honor,  $  Interest  i.  i,  Old  frosty-faced,  gruff- 
speaking  Vanderclufe.  1885  J.  K.  JEROME  On  the  Stage 
57  That  gruff-voiced  officer  passed  the  order  on  to  his  men. 

B.  sb. 

1.  a.  Pharmacy.   (See  quot.)     b.  Mining,  (pi.) 
'  The  worst  pieces  rejected  in  the  manufacture  of 
black-lead  pots'  (IVeale's  Diet.  Terms  1873). 

1853  DUNCLISON  Med.  Lex.  (ed.  9),  Gruff,. .\n  pharmacy, 
the  coarse  residue,  which  will  not  pass  through  the  sieve  in 
pulverization. 

2.  A  quarrel,  'tiff'.  ? local  U.S. 

1857  HOLLAND  Bay  Path  v.  64  He  was  weak  with  the 
softening  influences  of  the  morning  and  never  '  felt  so  little 
up  to  a  gruff'  as  he  did  at  the  time  he  met  Cube].  Ibid. 
xii.  137  You  and  I  never  had  a  gruff,  but  I  don't  stand  any 
o'  that  sort  o1  nonsense. 

Graff  (grof),  v.    Now  dial.     [f.  GRUFF  a.] 

1.  f  a.  trans.  To  treat  gruffly  or  surlily  (obs.). 
b.  To  drive  away  by  gruff  behaviour  (rare~ '). 

1706  Reflex,  upon  Ridicule  197  Those  that  have  no  com- 
plaisance for  you,  but  gruff  you  upon  your  good  successes. 
1847  MRS,  GORE  Cast,  in  Air  xii,  On  the  very  day  we  so 
inexcusably  gruffed  you  away  from  the  Elms. 

2.  intr.  To  grunt,  snore,  dial. 

1855  in  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.  1876  Mid-Yorksh.  Gloss., 
Gritjf,  to  snore,  in  a  short,  noisy  manner ;  to  grunt. 

Gruff,  -er,  dial,  forms  of  GROOVE,  -ER. 

Gruff(e,  obs.  form  of  GKOOF.  . 

Gruffelyng,  obs.  form  of  GROVELLING  adv. 

Gruffillingis,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  GROVELLINGS. 

Gmffiness  (git>-nnes).  [f.GHUFFYa.+-NE8S.] 
Gruffhess. 

1865  Miss  BRADDON  Sir  Jasper  I.  ii.  24  The  stereotyped 
gruffiness  and  brutality  of  the  misanthrope. 

Gruffish  (grc-fij),  a.  [f.  GRUFF  a.  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  gruff.  Also  quasi-a<fo. 

1812  G.  COLMAN  Poet.  Vagaries  (1818)  13  His  voice  had 
broken  to  a  grumsh  squeak.  1836  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz  (1837) 
II.  3  A  short  elderly  gentleman  with  a  grumsh  voice.  1855 
MRS.  GASKELL  North  <$•  .S".  xi,  If  father's  at  home,  and 
speaks  a  bit  grufnsh. 

Grufflingis,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  GROVELLINGS. 

Gruffly  (grc-fli),  adv.  [f.  GHDFF  a.  +  -LT2.] 
In  a  gruff  manner,  with  a  gruff  voice. 

1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  fy  Arcite  n.  613  Gruffly  looked  the  god. 
1775  SHERIDAN  St.  Pair.  Day  (L.),  Can  ye  swear  well? 
Gruffly,  Gruffly.  Handle  a  Frenchman  ?  Roughly,  Roughly. 
1848  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xiii.  (1873)  121  'Who  talks  of 
cadeaux?'  said  he  gruffly:  'did  you  expect  a  present,  Miss 
Eyre?'  1849  JAMES  Woodman  vi, '  Every  one  knows  his 
own  business  best ',  said  Arden  gruffly. 

Gra.fFn.ess  (grzrfnes).  [f.  GRUFF  a.  +  -NKSS.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  gruff. 

1690-1  in  Rp.  Corr.  Atterhiry  (1783!  I.  17  No  gruffhess, 
I  beseech  you ;  use  them  civily,  and  stick  to  your  [>oint. 


QBUFFY. 

1799  in  Spirit  I'ubl.  Jritls.  11800)  III.  135,  i  pray  that 
your  gruffness  aside  may  be  laid,  While  you  deign  to  par- 
take of  our  prog.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Trails,  Char.  Wks. 
(Bohm  II.  58  You  shall  find  in  the  common  people  [of  Eng- 
land] a  surly  indifference,  sometimes  gruffness  and  ill  temper. 
1880  VKRN.  I.KK  .Stud.  Italy  IV.  ii.  154  He. .began  to  treat 
his  clerk  witli  the  most  insulting  gnilii]cs>. 
tGrU'ffy,  a.  and  sl>.  Obs.  [f.  GKUW  a.  +  -y.] 
A.  adj.  -  GRUFK  a.  B.  sb.  A  nickname  for  a 
gruff  person,  a  '  cross  patch  '. 

'  1790  J.  WILLIAMS  Shrove  Tuesday  (1794)  8  Teach  gruffy 
Cerberus  to  dance  pas  russe.  iSoz  MARY  CHARLTON  Wife 
fj  Mistress  I.  xii.  273  He  ['  cross  Lord  John ']  don't  vally 
what  he  says  to  young  or  old,  man  or  woman — its  all  the 
same  to  old  gruffy  1 

Grufling,  Gruflinges,  vars.GKOVELHNG,-iNG3. 

Graft  gr»ft).  local.  Particles  of  soil  which  arc 
washed  up  by  rain  among  the  grass. 

1803  E.  HARRISON  Rot  in  S/u-ep  in  Ann.  Agric.  XL.  529 
A  -ruft  which  adheres  to  the  grass  in  wet  weather.  Ibid. 
530  By  beating  rains  . .  particles  of  the  soil,  or  the  gruft,  as 
it  is  called,  wilt  be  washed  among  the  grass. 

Hence  Orufted  (gro-ftedj  ///.  a.,  begrimed,  dirty. 

1880  TENNYSON  Village  Wife  vii,  An'  'is  noase  sa  grufted 
wi'  snuff  es  it  couldn't  be  scroob'd  awaay.  1886  6".  IV.  Line. 
Gloss.  s.v.,  His  hands  are  grufted  up. 

Grugings,  obs.  form  of  GUBGBONS. 

Gru-gru:  see  GHOO-GROO. 

Gruiform  vgnHfprm),  a.  [f.  L.  grus,  g>ui-, 
crane  +  -FORM.]  Resembling  the  crane. 

1875  PARKER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  699  note,  The  Cariama 
is  . .  a  low,  gruiform,  rapacious  bird. 

Gruling(is,  obs.  Sc.  var.  of  GROVELLING,  -INGS. 

Grulle,  variant  of  GRILL  v.l  Obs. 

Grum  (grfm),  a.  Also  8  groom.  [First  re- 
corded in  the  I7th  c.,  when  it  appears  suddenly  in 
very  frequent  use ;  it  was  prob.  a  new  formation 
due  to  blended  reminiscence  of  words  like  grim, 
glum,  gruff,  grumble.  Cf.  Da.  grum  cruel.]  Of 
persons,  and  their  aspect  and  mode  of  speaking : 
Gloomy,  morose,  surly;  =GLUM  a.  i. 

1640  LD.  KYNALMEAKY  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  ii.  (1888) 
IV.  146  The  King  replyed  nothing  but  Look'd  very  grum. 
1670  COTTON  Espernonlll.  ix.  465  Retaining  a  kind  of  a  grum 
reservedness  in  the  rest  of  his  Actions.  1704  Land.  Gas. 
No.  4030/4  There  is  lately  come  to  Colchester.. a  tall  Man, 
.  .grum  countenance.  1734  FIELDING  Old  Man  1010/1  Oh, 
dear  Papa !  don't  look  so  grum.  1764  T.  BRYDGES  Homer 
Tr.avest.  (1797)  I.  83  He  silence  broke,  And  with  so  grum 
an  accent  spoke,  Those  people  that  the  circle  stood  in, 
Fancy'd  his  mouth  was  full  of  pudding.  1781  ARCHER  in 
Naval  Chron.  XI.  284  An  old  grum  fellow  of  a  sailor.  1845 
W.  E.  FRYE  tr.  Ochlenschl.  Gods  20  Then  thus  replied  with 
accent  grum  The  god  to  heroes  dear.  1861  L.  L.  NOBLE 
Icebergs  xiv.  68  Shy  and  grum  at  first,  but  presently  talkative 
enougn. 

f  b.  dial.  Of  the  voice :  Gruff,  harsh,  and  deep 
in  tone.  Obs. 

1744  ALMOND  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  250  His  Voice,  like 
a  Man's,  very  groom. 

Grumble  (gr»'mb'l),  sb.  [f.  GRUMBLE  ».] 
1.  An  act  of  grumbling ;  a  murmur,  of  discontent 
or  dissatisfaction;  a  subdued  utterance  of  complaint. 
Of  an  animal:  A  low  growl.  Of  thunder:  A  rumble. 
i6»3  W.  SCLATER  Tyt/ies  57  Least  the  little  grumble  of 
Conscience  be  calmed  with  that  parcell  of  your  opinion. 
1636  BRATHWAIT  Roman  Emperors  To  Rdr.,  I .  .referre  me 
to  thine  impartiality,  who  (if  thou  art  a  good  fellow)  wilt  ac- 
cept a  bit  with  a  friend  without  grumbles.  1682  FLATMAN 
Heraclitiis  Rideils  (1713)  II.  193,  I  heard  sometimes  a  deep 
hollow  grumble,  like  the  noise  of  a  Stone  ratling  down  a  Well. 
1714  WodroTu  Corr,  (1843)  III.  124  When  this  came  to  be 
known  there  was  a  considerable  grumble.  1840  HOOD  Up 
Rhine  173  The  Hound  at  his  feet  gave  a  grumble.  1884 
------  -•  -  '  — '  ' • -rumble 


did  that.    1899  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  348/2  The  thunder 
fading  at  last  to  a  distant  grumble. 

2.  The  grumbles :  ill-humour,  vented  in  grum- 
bling. (Usedjocultirty,  as  if  the  name  of  a  malady.) 

1861  F.  W.  ROBINSON  No  Church  II.  78  Pity  it  isn't  catch- 
ing, like  the  measles,  or  that  opposite  affair,  which  we  all 
can  show— the  grumbles.  1869  SPURGEON  J.  Ploug/tm.  Talk 
23  Keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  man  who  has  the  complaint 
called  the  grumbles.  1897  MARY  KINCSLEY  IK  Africa  ix. 
167  Before  we  reach  Njole  I  recognise  my  crew  have  got 
the  grumbles,  and  at  once  inquire  into  the  reason. 

Grumble  (gr»'mb'l),  v.  Also  6  gromble. 
[Proximate  source  uncertain  :  cf.  F.  grommeler  to 
mutter  between  the  teeth,  Du.  grommelen,  f.  gram- 
men  to  ramble,  growl  (cf.  GRUMME  v.),  G.  grum- 
meln  to  rumble.] 

1.  intr.  a.  Of  persons  and  animals  :  To  utter 
dull  inarticulate  sounds  ;  to  mutter,  mumble,  mur- 
mur ;  to  growl  faintly. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  i.  170  You  heedlesse  iolt-heads, 
and  vnmanner'd  slaues,  What,  do  you  grumble?  He  be 
with  you  straight.  1605  —  Lear  in.  iv.  43  Kent.  Giue  me 
thy  hand,  who's  there?  Fool*.  A  spirite,  a  spirite,  he  sayes 
his  name's  poore  Tom.  Kent.  What  art  thou  that  dost 
grumble  there  i'th'  straw?  Come  forth.  1611  FLORIO,  Graf- 
nare,  to  grunt  or  grumble  as  a  hog.  a  1700  DRYDEN  (J.), 
The  Lion  . .  with  sullen  pleasure,  grumbles  o'er  his  prey. 
1735  SOMF.RVII.LE  Chase  III.  599  The  disappointed,  hungry 
Pack  Retire  submiss,  and  grumbling  quit  their  Prey.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  354  Goodly  store  Of  honey 
that  the  bees  had  grumbled  o'er  In  clover  fields  of  Kent. 

b.  Of  thunder,  a  drum,  etc. :  To  rumble,  esp. 
faintly  or  as  from  a  distance. 
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i6ai  FLETCHER  nlgriiit  in.  iii,  Didst  thou  never  see  a 
Drum  :  Canst  thou  make  thi>  grumble?  a.  1704  T.  BROWN 
Sat.  fry.  King  Wks.  1730  I.  60  In  fine,  the  Government  may 
do  its  wii!,  But  I'm  afraid  my  guts  will  grumble  still.  1708 
ROWE  Royal  Convert  ill.  Wks.  (1766)  39  Like  a  storm  Tnat 
gathers  black  upon  the  frowning  sky  And  grumbles  in  the 
wind.  1746-7  HERVEY  JMrrf%(l8l8)  *77  Ye  Thunders,  that 
awfully  grumbling  in  the  distant  clouds,  seem  to  meditate 
indignation.  1864  HAWTHORNE  After.  Note-Bks.  (1879)  II. 
226  The  wind,  .grumbles  past  the  angle  of  the  house.  1865 
M.  ARNOLD  Jiss.  Crit.  i.  (1875)  33  The  echoes  of  the  storm 
which  was  then  raised  I  still  from  time  to  time  hear  grumb- 
ling round  me. 

2.  To  utter  murmurs  expressive   of  discontent ; 
hence  gen.,  to  complain.     Const,  about,  at,  over, 
occas.for  (a  desired  object),  with  inf.,  or  clause. 

111586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  til.  (1590)  301  b,  A  countenance 
still  formed  to  smiling  before  him  . .  and  grombling  behind 
him,  at  any  of  his  commaundements.  1603  HOLLAND  Pitt- 
larch's  Alor.  506  Upon  which  unmeasurable  and  incessant 
toile,  many  died,  and  all  were  wery,  and  grumbled  thereat. 
1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vn.  316  What  . .  doe  you  grumble  for 
Wine,  having  the  Water  of  Nylus  to  drinke.  1646  ABP. 
MAXWELL  Kurd.  Issach.  in  PheniJ!  (1708)  II.  301  The  best 
..Subjects  grumbled  exceedingly  to  see  their  Prince  so 
abus'd.  1650  BULWER  Antkropomet.  10  Philoxones,  that 
grumbled  at  Nature  for  the  shortnesse  of  his  Neck.  1701 
DE  FOE  True-born  £ng.,  Britannia  85  Wise  Men  affirm  it 
is  the  English  way,  Never  to  Grumble  till  they  come  to  pay. 
1717  PRIOR  Alma  ill.  425  L'Avare,  not  using  half  his  store, 
Still  grumbles  that  he  has  no  more.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  J'., 
Pope  Wks.  IV.  56  Many  more  grumbled  in  secret.  1843 
Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  134/2  He  grumbled  on  about  having 
sacrificed  himself  to  his  principles.  1849  THACKERAY  Pen-  \ 
dennis  (1850)  II.  93  Pendennis,  in  reality,  suffered  it  very  , 
equanimously ;  but  in  words.. grumbled  over  it  not  a  little,  j 
1865  TROLLOPE  Beltm  list.  xv.  170  He  was  always  grum-  ' 
bling  about  his  food.  1883  H.  SPENCER  in  Contemp.  Rev. 
XLIII.  5  The  English  are  remarked  on  for  their  tendency 
to  grumble  in  such  cases. 

quasi./m/w.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  503  He 
grumbled  out  the  rest  of  his  life  in  visible  discontentment. 
1810  Splendid  Follies  III.  163  Immerged  in  such  rumina- 
tions, she  grumbled  herself  to  sleep. 

3.  trans,  a.  To  express  or  utter  with  mumbling, 
muttering,  or  complaining.     Also  with  out. 

1814  in  Spirit  PuU.  Jrnls.  (1825)  285  He. .grumbled  out 
good  night,  and  departed  to  his  domus.  185*  MRS.  STOWE 
Uncle  Tom's  C.  iii,  At  first  he  only  scolded  and  grumbled 
these  things.  1894  C.  II.  SIMPKINSON  Life  Laud  vii.  124 
Lord  Brooke  and  the  Puritan  leaders  might  grumble  out  the 
hope  that  all  the  cathedrals . .  would  soon  be  demolished. 

f  b.  causative.  To  cause  to  grumble  or  rumble. 
Obs.  rare. 

1690  R.  CROMWELL  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1898)  XIII.  102 
Taxes  grumble  the  gizards  of  many. 

Hence  Oru'mbled  ppl.  a. 

1786  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Bozzy  <$•  Piozzi  I.  Wks.  1816  I. 
268  That  actually  surpass'd  in  tone  and  grace  The  grumbled 
ditties  of  his  fav'rite  base. 

Grumble,  obs.  form  of  GKOMWKLL. 

t  Grumbledory.  Obs.  rare  —  1.  [Alteration 
of  drumbledory,  after  GUUMBLE  ».] 

1599  [see  GIGANTOMACHIZE]. 

Grumbler  (grp-mblaj).  Also  7  grumler.  [f. 
GRUMBLE  v.  +  -EB  1.] 

1.  One  who  grumbles  ;  one  who  is  given  to  utter- 
ances of  discontent  or  dissatisfaction. 

1633  J.  DONE  Hist.  Septnagint  114  His  people . .  were  not 
. .  Grumlers  at  their  paynestaking  or  unwilling  to  their 
Commaunders.    1724  SWIFT  Drapier  Demofished'Vfks.  1762 
X.  355  If  I  made  them  [the  Halfpence]  of  Silver,  it  would  be    , 
the  same  Thing  to  this  Grumbler,    a  1791  BEATTIE  Ep.  to    \ 
Blacklock  9  Peace  to  the  grumblers  of  an  envious  age.     1836 
HOR.  SMITH  Tin  Trump.  (1876)  187  Grumblers.. excite  but    | 
little  sympathy.     1883  Durham  Univ.  Jrnl.  2  July  115  For 
are  we  not  a  nation  of  grumblers  ? 

2.  A  name  for  the  GURNARD. 

[1759  tr.  Adanson's  Voy.  Senegal,  etc.  215  These  strug- 
glings  are  . .  attended  with  a  hollow  rumbling  noise,  which 
has  given  it  the  name  of  grondin,  or  grumbler,  whereby  it 
is  known  on  this  coast.]  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk. 

Grumbles,  pi.  f.  GKUMMEL  Obs.,  mud,  dregs. 

Grnmbletonian  (gr»mb'ltJ"-nian).  [f.  GBU.M- 
BLE  v.,  in  imitation  of  Miiggletonian  and  Grindle- 
tonian,  names  of  religious  sects  in  the  I7th  c.] 

fl.  A  contemptuous  designation  applied  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  I7th  c.  to  the  members  of  the 
so-called  '  Country  Party '  in  English  politics,  who 
were  accused  by  the  '  Court  party '  of  being  actuated 
by  dissatisfied  personal  ambition  ;  hence  in  later 
times  applied  to  supporters  of  the  Opposition. 

1690  Andros  Tracts  I.  206  The  great  Sect  of  Grumble- 
tonians  in  the  Countrey  whom  nothing  will  satisfie.  1721 
RAMSAY  Prospect  Plenty  v,  Straight  a  grumbletoman  ap- 
pears, a  1791  GROSE  Olio  (1796)  3  With  respect  to  politics, 
I  am  a  staunch  Opposition-man  and  Grumbletonian.  1838 
Prater's  Mag.  XVIII.  370  Quite  as  cracked  as  any  grum- 
bletonian  could  possibly  be.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xix.  IV.  299  Those  who  were  sometimes  nicknamed  the 
Grumbtetomans  and  sometimes  honoured  with  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Country  party. 

ttttrib.    1690  DRYDEN  Amphitryon  i,  No  more  of  your 

;rumbletonian  morals,  brother ;  there's  preferment  coming. 


Writers  stole  the  Hint. 


2.  A  grumbler. 

1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong.  I.  ii,  Father-in-law  has 
been  calling  me  whelp  and  hound  this  half  year.  Now,  if  I 
pleased  I  could  be  so  revenged  upon  the  old  grumbletoman. 
1806  R.  CUMBERLAND  Mem.  (1807)  I.  181  The  sullenness  of 


GRUMESCENT. 

a  Grumbletonian.     1864  Auld  Ayr  77  Her  old  grumble- 
Ionian  of  a  husband. 

trans/.  1830  tilackw.  Mas.  XXVII.  4J>'i  Playing  on 
that  eternal  giumblelonian,  the  unhappy  violoncello. 

Grumbling  grznnblin,  ,vbl.  sb.  [f.  GBUMBLE  v. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GRUMBLE  ;  a  low 
rumbling  sound  ;  a  murmuring,  a  subdued  utterance 
of  discontent. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  249,  I  have  done  thee  worthy 
service  . .  without  or  Grudge  or  Grumblings.  1645  CHAS.  I 
Let.  to  his  Wife  4  May  in  J.vdlow's  Mem.  (1699!  III.  360 
Wherefore  I  thought  fit  to  put  my  Nephew  Rupert  in  that 
Place  ;  which  will  both  save  me  Charge,  and  stop  other 
Mens  Grumblings.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mtis.  I.  v.  20 
When  you  come  to  your  highest  Note  you  may  reach  il 
without  Squeaking,  and  your  lowest  Note  without  Grum- 
bling. 1767  HAMILTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  200  We  heard 
most  dreadful  inward  grumblings,  rattling  of  stones,  and 
hissing.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  501  Grumbling  and  contraction 
of  the  Dowels.  1809  PINKNEY  Trav.  France  253  And  after . . 
some  grumbling  we  procured  them  [horses],  and  departed. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  214  There  was  still 
some  grumbling  about  ecclesiastical  questions.  1884  Atlie- 
nxitm  2  Aug.  139/3  [Southern  Italy]  is  no  land  of  comfort 
which  the  British  paterfamilias  should  choose  for  the  field 
of  his  annual  grumbling  at  the  foreigner.  1897  Outing 
(U.S.)  XXX.  116/1  The  grumbling  of  frogs  along  the  shore. 

Grumbling  (gro'mblin),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING2.]  That  grumbles,  in  various  senses.  Of 
persons:  Querulous,  discontented. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Shrew  in.  ii.  155  A  grumlling  \sic} 
groome.  1635  QUARLES  Embl.  in.  XL  166  Thou  ..  That 
through  the  deeps  gav'st  grumbling  Isr'ell  way.  1654 
Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  II.  95  The  Parisians  are  exeed- 
ing  grumbling  and  the  taxes  promised  to  be  abated  are 
augmented.  1658  J.  JONES  Ovid's  Ibis  45  One  viol  set  in 
tune  and  hanged  in  a  room  with  others,  being  touched,  the 
rest  do  sympathize  with  a  grumbling  sound.  1764  WESLEY 
Jrnl.  13  Jan.  (1827)  III.  153  Three  or  four  grumbling  men. 
1795  MARIA  EDGEWORTH  Lett.  Lit.  Ladies  (1799)  1 1 1  If  each 
bee  were  content  in  his  cell,  there  could  be  no  grumbling 
hive.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxxiv.  131  Low  grum- 
bling thunder  was  heard. 

Hence  Qrirmblingly  adv.,  in  a  grumbling  man- 
ner ;  t  mumblingly  (obs.). 

1685  E.  BROWNE  Trav.  Europe  (ed.  2)  156  The  Common 
&  Country  people  seemed  to  speak  grumblingly.  1836  E. 
HOWARD  A'.  Reefer  xxxiii,  Who  viewed  the  West  India 
station.. grumblingly.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf. 
iv.  (1889)  32  The  men  . .  grumblingly  confessed  that  he  was 
a  first-rate  coxswain.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  Life  E.  Europe 
398  He.  .will  grumblingly  throw  well-weighed  coppers  into 
the  collecting  gipsy's  plate. 

GrumblOUS  (grwmblas),  a.  nonce-wit.  [f. 
GRUMBLE  sb.  +  -ous.]  Full  of  grumbles. 

1889  C.  EDWARDES  Sardinia  377  His  grumblous  appeals 
to  all  the  saints. 

Grumbly  (grzvmbli),  a.  (olloq.  [f.  GKUMBLK 
st.-r-f1.]  Resembling  a  grumble;  inclined  to 
grumble. 

1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  vn.  v,  Pious  auroral  memories 
from  the  Past  Ages,  instead  of  grumbly  dusty  provocations 
from  the  present.  Ibid.  XX.  v,  The  population  there  Is 
rather  disposed  to  be  grumbly  on  its  once  heroic  Fabms. 
1897  Advance  (Chicago)  23  Dec.  010/2,  I  usedto  . .  feel  real 
grumbly,  and  compare  my  lot  with  other  folks  s  lots. 

Grume  (grwrn).  Also  6  groume.  [ad.  late  L. 
gritmui  little  heap,  hillock;  cf.  obs.  F.  grume  'a 
knot,  bunch,  cluster;  clutter'  (Cotgr.),  mod.F. 
grumeau  clot,  It.  grumo  lump,  clot.] 

f  1.  A  lump.   Obs. 

iSSS  EDEN  Decades  145  Emonge  those  groumes  of  rude  or 
natyue  golde  there  was  one  founde  of  the  weyghte  of  two 
Castellans. 

2.  Med.  A  clot  of  blood;  blood  in  a  clotted  or 
viscous  condition.  Also,  any  viscous  fluid  or  mass 

of  fluid. 

1619  JER.  DYKE  Caveat  (1620)  16  In  loue  to  him  who,  in 
loue  to  vs,  shed  not  sweat,  but  sweat  grumes  of  bloud. 
,11684  N.  HODGES  Ace.  Plagitt  (1721)  115  Blood  . .  will 
after  some  stagnation  run  for  the  most  part  into  Grume. 
i7i8OuiNCTCD»/>£ />K>.02  It  isaccounted  very  penetrating, 
and  therefore  good  in  all  Grumes  and  Coagulation.  1756 
C  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  143  The  solid  contents  coalesced 
in  grumes  or  a  kind  of  roundish  granules.  1781  W.  HEBER- 
DEN  Cmim.  xvi.  (1806)  88  A  little  grume  of  blood  often 
forms  the  nucleus  of  a  stone.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columt.  v 
480  His  blood-stain'd  limbs  drip  carnage  as  he  strides,  And 
taint  with  gory  grume  the  staggering  tides.  i8a»-34  O<wrfj 
Stuay  Med.  (ed.  4)  I-  «49  Repeated  tides  of  dark  granulated 
grume,  like  the  grounds  of  chocolate,  are  ejected  by  the 
mouth.  1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Grume,  obs.  form  of  GBOOM. 

t  Grumefa'Ction.  Obs.  rare-1.  [ad.mod.L. 
grumefadion-em,  i.  grumefacirc,  f.  L.  griim-us 
GRUME  +  facire  to  make.]  The  formation  of  a 
grume  or  clot  of  blood. 

1684  tr.  Bonct's  Merc.  Compit.  xix.  745  The  very  grume- 
faction  supposes  i.  Blood  extravasaled. 

Grumell,  obs.  form  of  GROMWELL. 

t  Grume-SCence.  Obs.  rare -\  [ad.  mod. 
L.  grumtscentia,  f.  grumescent-em :  see  next.J 
Tendency  to  form  clots. 

1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Compit.  xix.  760  Things  that  take 
away  grumescence  or  clodding,  and  resolve  coagulation. 

t  Grume-scent, a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [ad.mod.L 
grumescent-em,  pres.  pple.  of  griimesclrc  to  form 
clots,  to  coagulate,  f.  grumus  GRUME.]  Having  a 
tendency  to  coagulate. 

1684  tr.  Bouts  Merc.  Compit.  viu.  274  These  Acids . . 

loy-3 


GRITMLY. 

coagulate  a  Bloud  too  fluid,  and  attenuate  it,  when 
grumescent. 

Grumet,  variant  of  GRDMMET  1. 

Grumle,  obs.  form  of  GKOMWELL. 

Qrumler,  obs.  form  of  GBUMBLER. 

Gru'mly,  a.  dial,  1  =  GUMLY  a. 

1826  Sir  P.  Spats  x.  in  Child  Ballads  (1885)  II.  22/2  Till 
cold  and  watry  grew  the  wind,  And  grutnly  grew  the  sea, 
1892  STRANG  Earth  Fund  I.  xii,  The  tearfu'  sky  mak's 
grumiy  brooks  O'er  a'  the  land. 

Grvrmly,  adv.  rare~°.    [f.  GRUM  a.  +  -LY  '-'.] 
Sullenly,  morosely. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Grttmly,  grimly.     1735  in  JOHNSON. 

t  Grumme,  v.  Also  6  gromme.  [Cf.  Du. 
grommen  of  similar  meaning.]  intr.  To  grumble. 

<ri43<>  Pilgr,  Lyf  Manhode  n.  xi.  (1869)  79  Wherof  the 
cherl  was  no  thing  wel  apayed  ;  For  alwey  he  grummede, 
and  alwey  shook  his  chyn.  1^79  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serin. 
Tim.  1047/1  They  gromme  against  it  as  wilde  beastes. 

Gru'mmel.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  (//.)  6 
grommelles,  7  grumbles.  [Cf.  Sw.  grummel  in 
same  sense.]  Mud,  dregs,  sediment,  lit.  and  fig. 
(In  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  still  used,  as  is  the 
Sw.  word,  for  'coffee-grounds'.) 

i558-*>  WARDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  i.  vi.  1053,  That  first  and 
cheefly  it  [earth  for  casting]  be  fine  and  small,  and  in  no 
wise  rough,  or  full  of  grommelles.  1614  Bp.  COWPER 
Dikaiologie  83  Let  the  auncient  wals  of  our  Church- 
government  stand,  where  they  be  decaied,  let  them  be  re- 
paired, not  with  sand  and  grummell  of  promiscuall  regiment. 
1637  SANDERSON  Serin.  II.  81  The  grumbles  and  mud  of 
their  impatience  and  discontent  beginneth  to  appear. 
Grummel(l,  obs.  form  of  GROMWELL. 
Grummet  *  (gro-met).  Obs.  exc.  Hist,  and  dial. 
Forms  :  3,  6-9  gromet,  6  groomet,  6,  8  grumet, 
8  grummet,  [a.  OF.  gromet,  groumet,  servant, 
valet,  shop-boy,  wine-merchant's  assistant  (see 
GOURMET)  =  Sp.  grumete  ship's-boy. 

In  Anglo-Latin  documents  down  to  the  i6th  c.  the  word 
grometus,  a  latinization  of  AF.  gromet,  is  frequently  used 
in  the  sense  of  GROOM.  Whether  there  is  any  etymological 
connexion  between  F.  gromet  and  Eng.  groom  is  at  present 
uncertain.) 

1.  A  ship's  boy  ;  a  cabin-boy  ;  the  boy  required 
to  form  part  of  the  crew  of  every  ship  formerly 
provided  by  the  Cinque  Ports. 

[1229  in  Jeakes  Charters  Cinque  Ports  (1728)  25  note 
Servicia  inde  debita  Domino  Regi,  xxi  naves,  &  in  qualibet 
nave  xxi  homines,  cum  uno  gartione  qui  dicitur  gromet.] 
1570-6  LAMBARDK  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  no  Hasting  shall 
nnde  21.  ships,  in  everie  ship  21.  men,  and  a  garcion,  or 
boye,  which  is  called  a  gromet.  1591  PERCIVALL  St. 
Diet.,  Grumete,  a  grumet  of  a  ship,  a  ship  boy.  1717  tr. 
Prefers  Voy.  S.  Sea  198  Sixteen  Grummets.  1763  Sm 
£  J^1.8?8"  Smuggling  Laid  Open  MS  The  Gromets  is 
an  Establishment  which  was  formerly  in  the  Navy  ;  they 
are  meant  to  be  young  Fellows  of  about  Eighteen,  who 
were  never  at  Sea,  to-  breed  up  as  Seamen.  1894  C.  N. 
KOBINSON  Brit.  Fleet  207  The  average  ship's  company  [in 
i3th  c.]  was  twenty-four  .  .  a  '  rector  '  or  master,  '  constable  ' 
or  boatswain,  twenty-one  seamen,  and  a  boy  or  'gromet' 

2.  dial.  '  An  awkward  boy  '  (Sussex  Gloss.  1875). 
1894  JACKSON  Southward  Ho  I.  251  (E.  D.  D.),  I  knowed 

anuder  pore  chap,  a  grummut  as  had  na  wurk. 

Grummet2,   grommet   (grznnet).    Naut. 

and  Mil.  Also  7  gromit,  8-9  -et.  [ad.  F.  gromette. 
(I5thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  now  gourmette  curb  of 
a  bridle,  f.  gourmcr  to  curb,  of  unknown  origin.] 
1.  A  ring  or  wreath  of  rope,  spec,  one  consisting 
of  a  single  strand  laid  three  times  round,  a.  One 
of  those  used  to  secure  the  upper  edge  of  a  sail  to 
its  stay.  b.  A  ring  of  rope  used  as  a  substitute 
tor  a  rowlock  in  a  boat.  (Also  applied  to  an  eyelet 
of  metal  serving  the  same  purpose.)  c.  A  wad  for 
keeping  the  shot  steady  in  the  bore  when  firing  at 
a  depression,  d.  In  other  connexions  :  see  qnots 

»^    J    i  C?PT'  n™™  AScid-  Y"S-  Sea-men  I2  Grummets, 
and  staples  for  a    yeards.    1627  _  Seaman's  Gram.  v.  25 

,™,h  are'  ?™^Ln*Bf  '  -made  fast  to  the  8romits  °r  rings 
upon  the  yards._  1644  MANWAYRING  Sea.m£is  Dict.,Grom- 
mets  are  little  rings  which  are  made  fast  to  the  upper-side 
Of  the  yard,  with  staples,  which  are  driven  into  the  yard  • 

cXn  *V?  "?  0thM  "^  but  to  tie  and  mal«=  &,«  the 
Casketts  into  them.    1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780!, 

mfsaiia  T»     &Om,met'  °r  Wreath  fixed  in  the  eye.let  hole 
a  bail.     t877  W.  THOMSON  Voy.  Challenger  I.  ii.  114  Be- 

of  crineks±dCa"°n,  haS  "T"  Sadly  **SS  in  the  matto 
01  cringles  and  toggles  and  grummets. 

rone  zr™  7**'  $*•  d"*  XX  289  With  iron  tholl:s  and 
oars  ££?£.  l833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  (.863)  249  The 
iron  thol*  '  S,ereI?tted  to  P"11  W''h  gnimmets  upon 
yawl  nuUednwi,hl883  ^'^  Exhib-  Ca*al'  <6  Six-oa?ed 
-  ,R  a  T  «T  o  one  thoIe-Pin.  .and  a  grummet. 
rlinV  ,iT  •  SpEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  Notes  16  By  dis- 
"  rummets  or  wood 


my'prone?  bZSZ££'P***  !f<««'  *6  When  I  had  taken 


y*    ITT        ,  -   l       LARK    <»nte 

fos    ned   ,244,V,    d,'STVer5d.a  r°pe  S™""netor  hempen  hoo 
ArtfS.tr  e  lar,board  hom.     1892  Edin.  Rev. Apr  47 

A  thick  grummet  of  rope  round  his  loins. 


.k 
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transf.  1881  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Free  Lance  II.  iv. 
193  Round  the  horizon  was  stretched  what  sailors  would 
call  a  '  grummet '  of  sooty  vapour. 

2.  atlrib.  and  Comb. :  grummet-hole,  a  hole 
bound  by  a  ring  of  rope  ;  grummet-iron,  a  toggle- 
iron  (Cent.  Diet.);  grummet  strop,  a  strop  made 
like  a  grummet ;  grummet-wad  (see  quot. :  —  ic). 

1836  KANE  Arci.  Expl.  I.  xviii.  218  To  run  the  tent-poles 
through  ^grummet-holes  in  the  canvas.  <  1860  H.  STUAKT 
Seaman's  Catech.  30  How  do  you  make  a  *grummet  strop? 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *Grommet.iuad,  a  ring  made 
of  ii  or  2  inch  rope,  having  attached  to  it  two  cross-pieces 
or  diameters  of  the  same  material ;  it  acts  by  the  ends  of 
these  pieces  biting  on  the  interior  of  the  bore  of  the  gun. 

Grumness  (gr»-mnes  .  [f.  GBUM  a.  ^  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  '  grum '. 

1675  WYCHERLEY  Country  Wife  i.  (1675)  ii  Well,  Jack, 
by  thy  long  absence  from  the  Town,  the  grumness  of  thy 
countenance,  and  the  slovenlyness  of  thy  habit ;  I  shou'd 
give  thee  joy,  shou'd  I  not,  of  Marriage  1  1842  J.  F.  COOPER 
Jack  o'  Lantern.  1. 155  The  English  peculiarity  of  grumness. 

Grumose  (gram<fo-s),  a.  rare~°.  [ad.  mod.L. 
*grfimos-us  GRUMOUS  :  see-osE.]  =  GRUMOUS  3. 

^7S3  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Grumose  Roots  are  those 
which  are  composed  of  several  small  knobs,  such  as  those 
of  the  anemones,  and  of  the  little  celandine.  1840  PAXTON 
Bot.  Diet.,  Grumose,  clubbed,  knotted. 

t  Grumo'sity.  Obs.  rare-'',  [ad.  mod.L. 
*grumositas,l.*grumos-us:  see  next.]  (See  quot.) 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Gntmosity,  a  curdling  of  any  liquid  -sub- 
stance into  a  thick  masse  or  clod.  1721  BAILEY,  Grumosity, 
Fulness  of  Clods  or  Lumps. 

Grumous  vgi«'mas), a.  [ad.  mod.L.  *grumos-us, 
f.  griimus  GRUME  :  see  -ous.] 

1.  Containing,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  grume  ; 
clotted ;  thick,  viscid,     a.  of  blood. 

1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  86  The  Kidneys  filled  with  a  kind  of 
grumous  blood.  1733  CHEYNE  Eng.  Malady  n.  i.  §  5  (1734) 
119  When  the  globular  and  grumous  Part  [of  the  Blood]  is 
in  a  far  greater  Proportion  than  the  Serum.  1805  Med. 
Jrnl.  XIV.  489  Extravasated  blood,  partly  fluid  and  partly 
grumous.  1822-34  Goad's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  1. 655  Grumous 
or  granular  blood,  let  loose  from  the  liver,  stomack,  or  some 
other  digestive  organ.  1872  F.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  Women 
(ed.  3)471  He.. cut  into  a  tumor  behind  the  uterus  and  gave 
exit  to  a  large  amount  of  black,  grumous  blood. 
b.  of  other  fluids. 

1665  NEEDHAH  Medeltt  Medic.  412  The  offending  matter 
is  grown  gruraous,  curdled  or  gellied.  1736  BAILEY  Housh. 
Diet.  129  The  scalding  the  vessel. .stirs  up  the  grumous 
resinous  and  oily  part  of  the  wood.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess. 
Waters  I.  104  Soaps  . .  soon  after  separate  into  grumous 
coagulations.  1852  TH.  Ross  Humboldt's  Trav.  II.  xvi. 
53  note,  The  substance  which  falls  down  in  grumous  and 
filamentous  clots  is  not  pure  caoutchouc.  1874  COOKE 
Fungi  41  The  minute  sooty  spores  are  developed  either  on 
delicate  threads  or  in  compacted  cells,  arising  first  from 
a  sort  of  semi-gelatinous,  grumous  stroma.  1890  Lancet 
3  May  957/2  The  appendix  on  examination,  after  removal, 
was  found  to  contain  a  dark  grumous  fluid. 

2.  transf.  Of  diseases,  appearances,  etc. :  Charac- 
terized or  caused  by  grume. 

1779  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  5  Oct.,  That  Mr. 
i  hrale  s  disorder,  whether  grumous  or  serous,  must  be  cured 
by  bleeding.  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  258  A  grumous  dark 
appearance  like  to  a  slight  extravasation.  1802  PALEY  Nat. 
Pheol.  xxm.  467  A  small  grumous  tumour.  1843  Blackw. 

af'  LII!~  8o°  Flies  and  wasps,  which  no  flapping  will  keep 
off  from  his  [the  thunny's]  grumous  liver.  1849  SIEVEKING 
Rokitanskys  Pathol.  Anat.  II.  85  The  contents  of  the  in- 
testine are  of  a  . .  fetid,  flocculent  and  grumous  character. 

3.  Bot.  Of  roots,  etc. :  Consisting  or  formed  of 
clustered  grains  ;  granulated. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  116/1  Grumous  or  knotty 
kernelly  roots,  fastned  to  one  head.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot.  74  Seeds  extremely  minute  (their  nucleus  consisting 
of  a  mass  of  grumous  matter).  1863  BERKELEY  Brit,  flosses 
111.  9  The  spores  of  Mosses,  .consist  of  a  grumous  mass. 

Hence  Grvrmousness,  grumous  condition. 

1676  WISEMAN  Surg.  i.  xiv.  65  The  cause  of  which  may 
be  referred  either  to  the  coagulation  of  the  Serum,  or 
grumousness  of  the  Bloud. 

G*11111?  (grpmP))  sl>-  [?  Suggested  by  GKUNT, 
with  ending  imitative  of  an  inarticulate  exclama- 
tion of  displeasure  ;  cf.  GRUMPH  v.] 

1 1.  Humps  and  grumps :  slights  and  snubs. 

1727  DE  FOE  Protest.  Monast.  4  Under  many  Hardships 
and  Restrictions,  many  Humps  and  Grumps.  1760  GRAY 
Lett.  Wks.  1884  III.  40  We  attribute  it  to  a  miff  about  the 
garter,  and  some  other  humps  and  grumps  that  he  has 
received. 

2.  pi.  The  sulks  ;  a  fit  of  ill-humour. 

1873  W.  COKY  Lett.  4-  Jrnls.  (1897)  360  D.  got  into 
wretched  grumps,  but  got  out  of  them. 

Grnmp  (gromp),  v.  [Cf.  prec.  and  GLUMP  v.l 
intr.  To  sulk. 

1875  FENN  Both  Sides  Mirror  i,  Instead  of  stopping 
grumpmg  here  at  home. 

Grumph  (gromf),  sb.  Sc.  [f.  GBUMPH  v.]  A 
grunt,  whether  from  an  animal  or  a  human  being. 

1737  RAMSAY  Sc.  Prov.  (1797)  23  Better  thole  a  grumph 
than  a  sumph.  1814  Saxon  <$•  Gael  I.  v.  42  He  drew  a  long 
sigh  or  rather  grumph,  through  his  nose,  while  he  shook  his 
head  and  said,  'O  Jane  !  Jane  !  ye  was  aye  a  dour  kirnmer  ! ' 
1821  Slack™.  Mag.  IX.  137  Loud  was  the  grumph  and 
grumble  from  hog-stye.  1827  SCOTT  Jrnl.  10  Apr.,  What 
can  be  expected  of  a  sow  but  a  grumph  ? 

Grumph  (grcmf),  v.  Sc.  [Echoic,  with  sugges- 
tion from  GRUNT.  Cf.  GKUMP.]  intr.  To  grunt ; 
said  both  of  animals  and  human  beings.  Also 
s.,  to  utter  with  a  grunt,  to  grant  out. 


GBUNDEL. 

1807  J.  STAGG  Poems  8  The  breydegroom  grumph'd 
agreed.  1821-30  LD.  COCKBUHN  Mem.  326  He  stopped, 
and  grumphed.  1862  HISLOP  Prov.  Scot.  36  Better  speak 
bauldly  out  than  aye  be  grumphin*.  1896  CROCKETT  Grey 
d/rt«xii.  84  The  loathly  sow.  .lay.  .grunting  and  grumphing 
most  filthily. 

Grumphie  (gr»-mfi).  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  9 
grumphy.  [f.  GHUMPH  v.  +  -IB.]  A  quasi-proper 
name  for  the  pig. 

1785  BURNS  Halloween  xxi,  She  trotted  thro'  them  a' ; 
An'  wha  was  it  but  Grumphie.  1824  MACTAGGART  Gallovid. 
Encycl.  212  Wi'  his  mouth  fu'  o'  strae,  He  to  his  den  will 
gae ;  Grumphie  is  a  prophet,  «  at  weather  we  will  hae.  1834 
M.  SCO-IT  Cruise  Midge  (1836)  II.  vi.  206  A  black  hand  . . 
protruded  every  now  and  then,  to  give  grumphy.. a  good 
crack  over  the  skull.  1842  J.  AITON  Domrst.  Econ.  (?8=,7) 
230  If  he  find  grumphy  so  lazy,  that  nothing  but  a  stroke 
will  raise  him. 

Grumphy  (gro-mfi),  a.  [Cf.  GRUMPH  z/.]  ^ 
GRUMPY. 

1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  C/wrac.  95  Conviviality  only  renders 
him  grumpruer  and  grumphier. 

Grnmpish  (gr»-mpij),  a.  [f.  GBUMP  sb.  + 
-ISH.]  =  GRUMPY. 

1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  V.  242  Our 
stuart  is  as  grumpish  as  an  old  hound.  1805  in  Spirit  Publ. 
Jrnls.  (1806)  IX.  314  Diddle  . .  was  sure  it  was  a  grouse  or 
a  woodcock,  it  looked  so  grey  and  so  grumpish.  1840  MRS. 
F.  TflpLLOPE  M.  Armstrong  I.  vi.  158  If  you  blubber  or 
look  grumpish,  I'll  have  you  strapped  ten  times  over.  1897 
BARING-GOULD  Bladys  xii.  143  She  is  grumpish  and  the  world 
is  well  rid  of  such  baggage. 

Grumpy  (gr»-mpi),  a.  [f.  GRUMP  sb.  +  -Y  1.] 
Surly,  ill-tempered. 

1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1784)  II.  ix.  68  You  were  so 
grumpy  you  would  not  let  me.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village 
Ser.  i.  (1863)  160  The  grumpy  gentleman  in  the  opposite 
corner.  1858  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mamma  xv.  53  His 
lordship  was  very  grumpy  all  that  evening.  1870  RAMSAY 


Kenan,  (ed.  18)  p.  xxxli,  A  . .  short  and  grumpy  manner. 
1887  FKITH  Autobiog.   (1888)  III.  66,   I   found    l' 
engraver  somewhat  grumpy. 


absol.  1849  E.  E.  NAPIER  Ejccurs.  S.  Africa  II.  241 
Never  mind,  old  grumpy ;  sleep  away. 

Hence  Grvrmpily  adv..  Grrrmpiness. 

1835  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  28  [Tennyson's]  little 
humours  and  grumpinesses  were  so  droll,  that  I  was  always 
laughing.  1882  L.  KEITH  Alasnam's  Lady  II.  274,  I  wish 
you  would  speak  less  grumpily  to  Philippa.  1890  BESANT 
Armorel  of  Lyoncsse  I.  154  The  grumpiness  which  he 
showed  on  the  way  back. 

t  Gru-mulons,  a.  Obs.  [f.L.gnimu!-us,dun. 
of  grum-us  GBUME  +  -ous.]  =GBUMOUS  a.  i. 

"758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Surf.  (1771)  269  The  Cystis 
.  .evacuated  a  thick  grumulous  Lympha. 

Grun,  obs.  form  of  GBIN  j/M 
Gruuauite  (grU-nau,3it).  Min.     [Named  by 
Nicol,  1849,  fr°m  "ts  locality  Griinau  in  Rhenish 
Prussia :  see  -ITE.]    Native  sulphide  of  nickel  and 
bismuth  of  a  silver  grey  colour. 

1849  NICOL  Min.  458  Grunauite  . .  occurs  granular  and 
disseminated.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  47  Grunauite  . . 
I sometnc.. Cleavage  octahedral. 

Grouch  (grmj),  v.  Sc.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Also 
6  gruusch,  6,  9  gruntoh.  [Perh.  a  modification 
of  GBUTCH  ».,  influenced  by  GRUNT.]  intr.  To 
grumble,  express  discontent.  Const,  at.  Also 
with  inf.  To  grudge,  to  object. 

.  14-  •  Dietary  15  in  Harbour's  Bruce  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  538  Mek 
in  troubill,  glad  in  pouerte . .  Neuir  grunching,  bot  mery  lik 
thi  degre.  1513  DOUGLAS  jEneis  vm.  Prol.  165  As  I  grunchit 
at  this  grum,  and  glysnyt  about.  Ibid.  x.  xi.  61  Quhilk 
be  thy  wordis  of  fatale  destane  Now  grunschis  thou  to  give 
or  to  conceid.  c  if/to  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xxxiv.  92 
r  or,  haif  ane  bismeir  baggis,  ?e  grunche  no'  at  hir  grunje. 
1616  Barbour's  Bruce  (ed.  Hart)  24  And  gif  his  keeper  oft 
grnnchesfjM'6'.  gruchysJLookethatthoutakehimmagrehis. 
b.  quasi-trans.  with  cognate  obj. :  To  utter 
grumblingly ;  to  grumble  out. 

1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  55  His  drone 
did  gruntch  sae  dour  a  sound,  Black  Pluto  heard  it  under- 
ground. 

Hence  Gru-nchinp  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  Also 
Gru'ncher ,  one  who  '  grunches '  or  grumbles ;  in 
quot.  a  nickname. 

H&Bartour's  Bruce  xvi.  o  (MS.  C.)  And  hehym  levit  with 
a  grunching  [MS.  E.  gj-uching].  1:1470  HENRYSON  Mor. 
Fab.  ii.  (Cock  <$•  Fox)  xxii,  To-gidder  all  but  grunching  furth 
ye  glide.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  171  With  gruns- 
chand  luke  quhen  scho  [Fortoun]  lykis  to  greif.  c  1560  A. 
SCOTT  Poetns^  (S.  T.  S.)  xxxiii.  14  Sturt,  angir,  grunching, 
yre,  and  greif.  1892  Macm.  Mag.  Dec.  128  One  of  the 
contemporaries  of  my  own  bright  days  was  known  as  '  the 
Cruncher '.  Ibid.  129,  I  vow  and  declare  that  grunching 
was  no  spontaneous  growth  in  my  nature. 

Grund,  obs.  pa.  t.  GRIND  v. ;  obs.  f.  GROUND. 

Grundel  (gro-ndel).  Also  5  gnmdyl.  [{.grund 
GROUND  s6.  +  -EL  '.  Cf.  MDu.,  Du.  grondel,  G. 
grundel;  also  GBINDLE.]  A  fish;  =  GROUNDLING  i. 

14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  384/42  Fringulus,  a  gnmdyl. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Grundel,  or  Grundling,  in 
zoology,  a  name  used  by  some  for  the  common  loach  or 
locho,  a  small  freshwater  fish,  known  among  writers  by  the 
names  of  cobitis  and  fundulus. 

Grundelich,  grundelike,  vars.  GBOUNDLY. 
Grundeswell,    -swulie,    -swylie,    obs.    ff. 
GROUNDSEL  rf.i 

Grundien,  obs.  form  of  GROUND  v. 
Grundlich,  grundlike,  vars.  G  ROUNDLY. 
Grundsil(l,  obs.  form  of  GROUNDSEL  sb2 


GBUNDY. 

Obs.  rare-1.  [?a.  Du.  grundje, 
grontje,  groundling.]  A  designation  applied  to 
a  short  person. 

1570  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  (ed.  2)  II.  2307/2  Of  some  he  [John 
Vanuer  Warfe,  of  Andwerpe]  was  called  . .  Shildpad . .  for 
that  he  beyng  a  short  grundy  and  of  litle  staLure,  did  ryde 
commonly  with  a  great  broad  hat. 

Grundy a  (gro-ndi).  [? Echoic:  see  quot. 
1840.]  Granulated  pig-iron. 

1840  D.  MUSKET  Papers  Iron  fy  Steel  12  Fifty  years  ago 
this  process  of  granulation  was  carried  on  at  the  Cyfarthta 
iron  works  to  some  extent.  The  iron  so  obtained  was  called 
Rruiuly,  from  the  noise  produced  by  the  revolution  of  a 
large  horizontal  stone,  placed  in  the  water-pit,  on  which  the 
iron  fell  in  its  descent.  1881  in  Raymond  Mining  Gloss. 

Grundy :!  (gro-ndi).  The  surname  of  an  imagi- 
nary personage  (Mrs.  Grundy)  who  is  proverbially 
referred  to  as  a  personification  of  the  tyranny  of 
social  opinion  in  matters  of  conventional  propriety. 

In  Morton's  play  Speed  the  Plough  (1708),  Dame  Ashfield 


ndy  say?1  became  pro\ 

(prob.  with  especial  reference  to  the  passage  quoted  below) 
as  expressing  the  attitude  of  those  who  regard  the  disap- 
proval of  society  as  the  worst  of  evils. 

1798  T.  MORTON  Speed  the  Plough  \\.  ill  (1801)  29  Dame 
Ashfield.  If  shame  should  come  to  the  poor  child  [her 
daughter]  —I  say,  Tummas,  what  would  Mrs.  Grundy  say 
then?  Farmer  Ashfield.  Dom  Mrs.  Grundy ;  what  wou'd 
my  poor  wold  heart  zay?  1813  Examiner  15  Mar.  170/2 
What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?  01845  HOOD  Of  en  Question 
i,  Now,  really,  this  appears  the  common  case  Of  putting 
too  much  Sabbath  into  Sunday — But  what  is  your  opinion, 
Mrs.  Grundy?  1857  LOCKER  Land.  Lyrics  (1874)  "02  And 
many  are  afraid  of  God—And  more  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  1806 
Dotty  News  26  Oct.  6/3  Without  the  smallest  regard  for  the 
Grundy  tribe  in  office  or  out  of  it.  1899  Miss  BROUGHTON 
Game  4-  Candle  129  You  do  not  mean  to  imply  . .  that 
Mrs.  Grundy  is  going  to  interpose  between  you  and  me  1 

Hence  Qm  ndlfled  fpl.  a.,  arranged  according  to 
the  ideas  of  Mrs.  Grundy ;  Griviidyisli  a.,  prudish ; 
O-rtrndyism,  the  principles  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  con- 
ventionalism ;  Orn'ndyist,  Grtvndyite,  a  stickler 
for  propriety. 

1836  Backm.  Canada  270  Having  shaken  off  the  trammels 


.dyite: 


Perhaps^  after  all,  our  rules  were  but  a  set  of  conventional 
observations;  our  system  but  a  sort  of  grammatical  grundy- 
ism.  1890  T.  HARDY  in  New  Rev.  Jan.  19,  Unreal  and 
meretricious,  but  dear  to  the  Grundyist  and  subscriber.  1893 
LADY  BURTON  Life  R.  F.  Burton  II.  258  The  usual  small 
worries  and  Grundified  conventions  that  form  the  cab-shafts 
of  domestic  life  in  civilization. 

Qrundyn,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  pple.  of  GRIND  v. 

Grundy-swallow,  -swally,  dial,  variants  of 
GROUNDSEL  ji.i 

Grime,  obs.  form  of  GROIN. 

Griinerite  (grirnareit).  Min.  [Named  in 
German  (griinerit)  by  Kenngott,  1853,  after  E.  L. 
Griiner,  who  first  despribed  it :  see  -ITE.]  A  variety 
of  hornblende,  of  silky  lustre  and  brown  colour, 
containing  much  iron. 

1861  BRISTOW  Gloss.  Min.  168  Grunerite,  a  pure  iron 
augite.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  234  Grunerite :  Asbesti- 
form  or  lamellar-fibrous. 

Grunnleston,  dial,  form  of  GBINDLE  STONE. 

t  Granny,  v.  Ots.  Variant  of  GROIN  v.1 

c  1340  Ayenb.  67  He  beginb  to  grochi  betuene  his  teb  and 
granny  [Fr.  il  comence  a  murmurer  et  gromeler\. 

Grunseh,  obs.  form  of  GRUNCH  v. 

Grunsel,  variant  of  GROUNDSEL  rf.1  and  sb? 

Grunsell,  -sill,  obs.  f.  GROUNDSEL  sb±  and  sl>2 

Grunstane,  Sc.  form  of  GRINDSTONE. 

t  Grunstein.  Min.  Obs.  Also  8  grunsten. 
[a.  G.  griinslein  =  Sw.  gronsten.]  =  GRKBNSTONE  i . 
?A  mineral,  compounded  of  siderite  and  mica. 
Also  attrib. 

1796  KiRwAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  343  Of  the  binary 
aggregates  of  the  Granitic  kind.  M.  Werner,  .denotes  only 
the  aggregate  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  or  mica,  by  the 
name  of  Grunsten.  iSix  PINKERTON  Pttral.  I.  7  Grunstein 


- -lica,  sometimes  with  particles  of  quartz, 

Grunswel(l,  obs.  form  of  GROUNDSEL  sbl 
Grant  (grtmt),  sb.    [f.  GRUNT  v.] 

1.  The  characteristic  low  gruff  sound  made  by  a 
hog ;  a  similar  sound  uttered  by  other  animals. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  x.  324  Swiries  snowts,  swines  bodies, 
tooke  they,  bristles,  grunts.  1697  DRYDEN  /Eneid  vil.  20 
The  Grunts  of  Bristled  Boars.  1820  SHELLEY  CEdipus  i.  i. 
95  Let  me  hear  Their  everlasting  grunts  and  whines  no 
more !  1859  DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities  H.  v,  With  a  depre- 
catory grunt,  the  jackal  again  complied.  1894  A.  ROBERT- 
SON Nuggets,  etc.  68  What  can  ye  expec'  frae  a  pig  but  a 
grunt. 

2.  A  similar  sound,  uttered  by  a  human  being ; 
sometimes  expressive  of  approbation,  or  the  oppo- 
site.    •(•  In  early  use,  a  groan. 

1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  x.  214  b,  But  he  had  not  so  sone 
dronke  of  Hercules  cuppe,  but  that  he  gaue  a  grunte  as 
thoughe  he  had  bene  striken  to  the  harte.  1567  TURBKRV. 
Ovid's  Ep.,  H ypennnesira  to  Lynceus  43  When  . .  round 
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about  I  heard  Of  dying  men  the  grunts.  1774-77  COOK 
Voy.  S.  Pole,  etc.  m.  viii.  II.  107  Two  or  three  old  men  .. 
giving  a  kind  of  grunt,  significant,  as  I  thought,  of  appro- 
bation. 1819  LYTTON  Devereujc  n.  iv,  They  raised  the 
fallen  watchman,  who,  after  three  or  four  grunts,  began 
slowly  to  recover  himself.  1865  CARLYLF.  Fredk.  Gt.  iv. 
viii.  (1872)  II.  16  The  Britannic  Majesty  gave  some  grunt 
of  acquiescence.  1899  Black™.  Mag.  Oct.  453/1  He  emitted 
only  a  sulky  grunt. 

traitsf.  1879  H.  DRUMMOND  in  Life  (1899)  I02  [Th« 
geyser]  gave  a  grunt  and  then  threw  up  a  little  water. 

8.  A  name  for  American  fishes  of  the  genus 
H&mulon  and  allied  species  (as  Orlhopristis 
chrysopterus).  So  called  from  the  noise  they 
make  when  taken. 

Apparently  not  connected  with  Du.  front,  grunt,  which 
is  a  shortened  form  of  grondel  GRUNDEL,  and  denotes  a 
different  fish  (Cyprinus  gobio}. 

1713  RAY  Synopsis  Piscium  96  The  Gray  Grunt.  1725 
SLOANE  Jamaica  II.  291  Gray.Grunt.  It  was  taken  at  Old 
Harbour.  1734  MORTIMER  in  Phil.  Tram.  XXXVIII.  316 
Perca  manna  capite  slriato.  The  Grunt.  1791  MAR. 
RIDDELL  Voy.  Madeira  69  The  cobler-fish,  the  king-fish  . . 
the  grunt,  and  the  flying  gurnard.  1884-5  R iverside  Nat. 
Hist.  (1888)  III.  218  Grunt,  pig-fish,  and  red-mouth,  are 
the  principal  common  names  of  the  species  of  /Ixmulon  . . 
Another  fish,  also  called  grunt  and  pig-fish.. is  the  Ortho- 
pristis  chrysopterits.  1885  C.  F.  HOLDER  Marvels  Anim. 
Life  176  Grunts  that  opened  their  wide  mouths  in  audible 
protest. 

b.  An  English  fish,  1  the  perch. 

1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Guitti  W.  78  The  pool  in  front 
Wherein  the  hill-stream  trout  are  cast  to  wait  The  beatific 
vision,  and  the  grunt  Used  at  refectory,  keeps  its  weedy 
state.  1880  Antrim  ft  Dcrwn  Gloss.,  Grunt,  a  fish,  the 
perch. 

Grant  (grant),  ».  Forms :  I  grunng ttan, 
3,  5  grunten,  4-5  grunte,  5  groute,  grunton, 
6  grunte,  6-  grunt.  Pa.  t.  3  gronte,  grunte,  4 
grunt(e,  5-  grunted.  [OE.  grunngtan  (  =  OHG., 
mod.G.  grunzeii),  freq.  of  grunian  (cf.  MHG. 
grunnerf)  to  grunt,  an  echoic  formation  parallel 
with  L.  grunnire.] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  hog :  To  utter  its  characteristic  low 
gruff  sound.  Also  of  other  animals  and  of  persons 
(with  conscious  allusion  to  the  pig) :  To  utter  a 
sound  resembling  this. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (Hessels)  G.  173  Grunnire,  grun- 
nettan.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4233  He  vemde  £  grunte 
&  stod  ajen  as  it  were  a  strong  bor.  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xvin.  Ixv.  (1495)  820  The  olde  lyon  resyth  woodly 
on  men  and  oonly  gruntyth  on  wymmen,  and  resyth  selde 
on  chyldren  but  in  grete  hungre.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
xxvii.  274  In  that  Desert  ben  many  wylde  men . .  the! 
gronten,  as  Pygges.  c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  iv. 
1481  Eke  your  goddis  am  not  soo  goode  as  swyn — Thei  can 


ging,  and  wrooting  in  the  mucke,  so  [etc.].  1633  P.  FLETCHEH 
Purple  Is.  vil.  Ixxxiii,  Still  did  hunt  . .  In  ms  deep  trough 
for  swill.. Gryll  could  but  grunt,  a  1740  TICKELL  Ep.  to 
Gentl.  Avignon  104  Thy  brinded  boars  may  slumber  un. 
dismay'd,  Or  grunt  secure  beneath  the  chestnut  shade. 
1768  BEATTIE  Minstrel  i.  Ivi,  Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox, 
or  grunt  with  glutton  swine.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk. 
II.  365  Sleek  unwieldty  porkers  were  grunting  in  the  repose 
and  abundance  of  their  pens.  1831  [see  GRUNTER  '  i  b]. 
1865  LECKY  Ration.  I.  66  He  told  how  an  aged  minister 
had  been  interrupted ..  by  a  devil  who  was  grunting  behind 
him  like  a  pig.  1893  EARL  DUNMORE  Pamirs  II.  192  Yaks 
grunted  after  the  manner  of  their  kind. 
tb.  To  groan.  Obs. 

1340-70  Alisaunder  388  For  greefe  of  hur  grim  stroke 
grunt  full  many.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v,  ciii.  78  Many 
knyghts  vpon  bothe  parties  lay  slayne  &  gruntynge  vpon 
the  erthe.  1535  W.  MARSHALL  tr.  Menandritms'  DC/. 
Peace,  To  Bk.,  Those  persones,  I  waraunt,  aswell  pleased 
shall  be  all.  As  wood  Rome  shall  grunte,  at  the  rubbynge 
on  the  gall.  1602  SHAKS.  Haiti.  HI.  i.  77  Who  would  these 
Fardles  beare  To  grunt  and  sweat  vnder  a  weary  life? 

2.  To  utter  a  similar  sound,  expressive  of  dis- 
content, dissent,  effort,  fatigue,  etc. ;  to  grumble, 
murmur. 

c  1325  Body  if  Saul  104  in  Map's  Poems  (Camden)  341  The 
bodi  grunte  and  gon  to  seye,  Gost,  thou  hast  the  wrong 
i-wis._  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  v.  21-6  The 
Phariseis,  they  grunte  and  murmour,  and  haue  enuy  at  hym. 
1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1156/1  Wherat  Sir  Henrie 
Benefield  grunted,  and  was  bighlie  offended.  1647  TRAIT 
Comtn.  Matt.  vi.  5  [Saul]  grunts  against  himself  because 
he  [God]  handles  him  nat  after  his  own  mind.  1705  HICKF.R- 
iNcir.i.  Priest-cr.  iv.  (1721)  230  Not  Priestcraft  and  Super- 


Bondman  II.  ii,  A  pace  or  two  behind  came  Chaise  .. 
gruntjng  hoarsely  in  his  husky  throat. 

b.  trans.  To  utter  or  express  with  a  grunt ; 
to  breathe  out  with  a  grunt. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  ( 1614)  331  A  Bore.,  there  fell 
downe  dead  of  a  wound  which  they  gave  him,  grunting 
out  his  last  gaspe.  1786  BURNS  Ordination  xi,  Learning, 
with  his  Greekish  face,  Grunts  out  some  Latin  ditty.  1787 
—  Ded.  G.  Hamilton  63  Grunt  up  a  solemn  lengthen'd 
groan.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xv,  Grunting  their 
monotonous  grumblings  as  they  prowled  about.  1875  BUCK- 
LAND  Log-bk.  100  He  only  grunted  his  gratitude. 

f3.  a.  trans.  To  grind  (the  teeth),  b.  intr.  To 
grind  with  the  teeth.  Ots.  (Cf.  GRIND,  GBINT.) 

13..  Coer  de  L.  2107  He  grunte  his  teeth.  1426  LYDG. 
De  Guil.  Pilgr.  10470  Grucchynge,  he  grunte  wyth  hys  teth. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  331  b/i  She  . .  lost  her  speche  & 


GKUNTLE. 

foomyd  atte  mouth  lyke  abore  fit  grunted  her  teeth  to  gydre 
merueylously. 

Grunten,  variant  of  GRUNCH  v. 

Granter J  (grwmaj).     [f.  GRUNT  v.  4  -EK  i .] 

1.  An  animal  or  person  that  grunts  ;  tip.  a  pig. 

1:1440  I'rowp.  Parv.  217/2  Gruntare,  gntitnitor.  1591 
PliRclVALL  .S>.  Diet.,  Grunidor,  a  grunter.  1641  BRUME 
JovitUl  Cre-.u  n.  (1652)  FS,  Here's  Grunter  and  Bleater, 


warfare  on  the  grunter's  side,  Is  welcome  pleasure  to  his 
bristly  hide.  1820  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  i,  Collecting  the  refractory 
grunters.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  v.  26.  1853  HICKIE  Ir. 
Arisloplt.  (1887)  I.  33  For  how  much  shall  I  buy  your  little 
grumersof  you?  1889  FARRAR  Lives  Fathers  II.  xii.  348 
Jerome  has  no  name  for  him  but  the  '  grunter '. 
b.  (See  quots.) 

1831  YOUATT  Horse  x.  196  Every  horse  violently  exercised 
on  a  full  stomach,  or  when  overloaded  with  fat,  will  gruut 
very  much  like  a  hog.  .But  there  are  some  horses  who  will 
at  all  times  utter  this  sound,  if  suddenly  touched  with  the 
whip  or  spur.  They  are  called  grunters,  and  should  be 
avoided.  1888  W.  WILLIAMS  Princ.  Yet.  Med.  (ed.  si  553 
If  a  nurse  when  struck  at  or  suddenly  moved,  emits,  during 
expiration,  a  grunting  sound,  it  is  called  a  '  grunter '. 

2.  Used  as  a  name  for  various  fishes  making  a 
grunting  noise  ;  cf.  GBUNT  sb.  3. 

1726  SHELVOCK  Voy.  rowid  World ^55  All  their  bays  and 
creeks  are  well  stock'd  with  mullets,  large  rays,  grunters, 
cavallies,  and  drum-fish.  1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer., 
Grunter,  one  of  the  popular  names  of  the  fish  called  by 
naturalists  the  Banded  Drum. 

3.  slang,  a.  A  shilling  (?  ots.~)  or  a  sixpence,    b. 
A  policeman. 

a.  1785  GKOSE  Diet.  Vttlg.  Tongue,  Grunter,  a  shilling. 
1858  A.  MAYHEW  Paved  vnth  Gold  m.  iii.  267  One  of  the 
men . .  had  only  taken  three  '  twelvers  '  and  a  'grunter '. 

b.  1823  EGAN  Grose's  Diet.  Vulg.   Tongue,  Grunters, 
traps,  officers  of  justice. 

Grunter  -  (gre-ntaa).    (See  quot.) 

1858  SIMMONIJS  Diet.  Trade,  Grunter,  an  iron  rod  bent 
like  a  hook,  used  by  iron  founders.  1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech. 

Gruntil(l,  obs.  form  of  GRUNTLE  sb.  and  v. 

Grouting  (gro-ntirj),  vbl.  st>.  [f.  GBUNT  v.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GBUNT;  the  uttering 
of  a  grunt ;  groaning. 

13. .  Childh.  Jesus  378  in  Archi-v  Stud.  neu.  Spr.  I.XXIV. 

}2  Vn-to  the  owenne  bane  gane  bay  gaa,  And  thare-Ine 


ijinge  sare.  1494 
crye  of  the  enemyes  . .  noyse  of  trumpettys,  and  gruntynge 
of  horsysse,  approchyd  and  smote  together,  c  1560  VERON 
(title},  A  Fruteful  treatise  of  predestination  . .  against  the 
swynyshe  gruntinge  of  the  Epicures  and  Atheystes  of  oure 
time.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  Scot.  230  Nothing  was 
heard  but  grunting  and  groning  of  people.  1620  MIDDLETON 
Chaste  Maid  i,  ii/^Vhen  she  lies  in,  As  now  she's  even  upon 
the  point  of  grunting,  A  lady  lies  not  in  like  her  [etc.].  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  i.  107  Pliny  and  divers  since 
affinne,  that  Elephants  are  terrified,  and  make  away  upon 
the  grunting  of  Swine.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV. 
289  A  peculiar  cry,  somewhat  a  mixture  between  the  grunt- 
ing  of  a  hog,  and  the  bellowing  of  a  calf.  1820  SHELLEY 
CEdipus  n.  ii.  40  For  God's  sake  stop  the  grunting  of  those 
pigsl  1876  GREEN  Stray  Stud.  215  But  murmuring?  and 
gruntings  broke  idly  against  the  old  abbot's  imperious 
will.  1894  BARING-GOULD  Kitty  Alone  III.  80  With  random 
gruntings  of  the  violoncello. 

t  b.   =  GRINDING  (of  teeth).    Obs. 

1388  WYCLIF  Luke  xiii.  28  There  schal  be  wepyng  and 
gruntyng  [1382  beting  to  gidere]  of  teeth. 

Gru'uting,  ///.  a.     [-INO  -.]     That  grunts. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Ptirfl.  Isl.  XL  xlii.  There  lies  the  grunt- 
ing swine.  1697  DRYDEN  JEneid\\\.  786  Here  Pluto  pants 
for  breath  from  out  his  cell  And  opens  wide  the  grunting 
jaws  of  hell.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  (1709)  137  A  lazy,  an  im- 
patient and  a  grunting  reader.  1727  Philip^  Qitarll  ioi_To 
save  his  Money,  and  to  be  ridd  of  a  grunting  Companion. 
1817  BYRON  Beppo  xliv,  Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling, 
grunting  guttural.  1828  Lights  fg  Shades  II.  123  A  grunt- 
ing hog,  with  a  rope  tied  to  his  left  leg.  1863  ATKINSON 
Stanton  Grange  20  The  odd,  uncouth,  grunting  coo  of  the 
stock-dove  was  heard. 

b.  Special  collocations :  t  grunting-cheat 
slang,  a  pig ;  grunting-ox,  the  yak,  Poiphagus 
gnmniens  (Cent.  Diet.)  ;  grunting-peok  slang, 
pork. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  86  She  hath  a  Cacling  chete,  a 
grunting  chete,  ruff  Pecke,  cassan,  and  popplarr  of  yarum. 


Than  Grunting  Peck  or  other  grub  are. 

Hence  Grrrntingly  adv.,  in  a  grunting  manner. 

16x1  COTGR.,  Murmurantement,  murmuringly,  mutter- 
'"g'y.  gruntingly.  1829  LYTTON  Disowned  17  In  earnest 
admiration  of  two  pigs,  which  marched,  gruntingly,  towards 
him.  1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  L.  415  James,  .gruntingly 
breathed,  and  snurHingly  said. 

Gruntle  (gro-nt'l),  sb.  Sc.  Also  6-8  gruut  ill, 
9  grunkle.  [f.  GRUNTLE  v.} 

1.  The  snout  of  a  pig,  or  other  animal. 

1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  2100  Heir  is ane  relict .  .The  grumill 
of  Sanct  Antonis  sow,  Quhilk  buir  his  haly  bell,  a  1557 
Diurn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  235  Xiij  grysis,  off  the 
quhilkis,  thair  wes  ane  a  monstoure.  It  haid  the  gruntill 
thairof  in  the  heich  of  the  heed.  1596  Dumnuc  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i.  123  Slay  out  of  hand  a  swync  that 
eites  the  corne,  or  w'  the  gruntle  casting  vp  the  tilet  ground. 
1824  J.  TELFER  in  Whitelaw  Bk.  Sc.  Ballads  (1875  460/2 


GRTTNTLE, 

The  stinkan  brocke  Shotte  up  hir  gruntle  to  see.  1844 
JACK  Hist.  St.  Moilance  iv.  36  [The  pig]  presented  its 
ominous  grunkle  full  in  his  view. 

b.  transf.  The  face  of  a  man,  etc.   (Cf.  MUZZLE. 

1508  DUNBAR  Flytingw.  Ketutedie  127  The  gallowis  gaipl* 
efter  thy  graceles  gruntill.  1786  BURNS  Sc.  Drink  xui, 
May..  gouts  torment  him  inch  by  inch,  Wha  twists  Ins 
gruntle  wi'  a  glunch  O'  sour  disdain,  Out  owre  a  glass  o 
whisky  punch  Wi'  honest  men.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry 
Storm'  dt&tl)  50  Some  Papists  said  it  was  the  Deil  ;  Na, 
na  ;  it  was  some  better  chiel  ;  I  ken  his  grunkle  unca  well. 

2.  A  little  grunt  ;  a  subdued  grunting  sound. 

1697  W.  CLELAND  Poems  92  He  threw  a  gruntle,  hands 
did  fold,  [etc.],  a  1774  FERGUSON  Poems  11807}  262  Can 
lintie's  music  be  compar'd  Wi'  gruntles  frae  the  City  Guard  '1 
1785  BURNS  Hallmwcn  xix,  Presently  he  hears  a  squeak, 
And  then  a  grane  and  gruntle. 

Gruutle  (gro'nt'l),  v.  Also  5  gruntil.  [f. 
GRUNT  v.  with  dim.  or  frequentative  ending  -LE.] 

1.  inlr.  To  utter  a  little  or  low  grunt.     Said  of 
swine,  occas.  of  other  animals  ;  rarely  of  persons. 
Const,  against,  at.  0/>s.  exc.  dial. 

£1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxx.  135  pai..spekez  11051,  bot 
gruntils  as  swyne  duse.  15  .  .  Gyre-Carling;  20  in  Laing 
Aitc.  Pop.  Poetry  275  The  Carling  schup  hir  in  ane  sow, 
and  is  hir  gaitis  gane  Gruntlyng  our  the  Greik  sie.  1603 
DEKKER  Batchelars  Bang.  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  161  She  .  . 
seemes  on  a  suddaine  to  awake  from  a  sound  sleepe,  gruntling 
and  nusling  under  the  sheets.  1605  Z.  JONES  tr.  Layer's 
Specters  1  1  Shee  growing  enraged,  made  so  filthy  a  noyse 
and  gruntled  so  horribly  against  him.  1679  DRYDEN  Tr.  $ 
Cr.  iv.  ii,  So,  so  ;  the  boars  begin  to  gruntle  at  one  another  : 
set  up  your  bristles  now,  o'  both  sides.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  H.  134/2  An  Kike,  when  he  sendeth  forth  his_Cry, 
gruntletn.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  iv.  338  By  Circe's 
Charms  To  Swine  transfprm'd,  ran  gruntling  thro*  the 
Groves.  1777  Justification  29  The  tythe-pig  gruntles  in 
the  vicar's  ear.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  To  Granite, 
to  grunt  in  a  low  or  murmuring  tone,  as  a  sickly  cow. 

transf.  1793  BERESFORD  in  Looker-on  (1794*  II.  No.  54. 
313  Oft  hearing  the  sow«gelder's  horn  .  .  Through  the  long 
street  gruntling  far. 

2.  To  grumble,  murmur,  complain. 

1589  R.  BRUCE  Serin.  (1843)  166  It  becomes  us  not  to 
have  our  hearts  here  gruntling  upon  this  earth.  1601  DENT 
Pathw.  Heaven  213  He  cannot  indure  that  we  should 

gruntle  against  him  with  stubborne  sullennesse.  1687  MIEGE 
/.  Fr.  Diet.  II.  s.v.,  She  does  nothing  but  gruntle.  1876 
•P.  PYPER'  Mr.  Gr'ay  */  Neighb.  II.  138  There's  some  on 
'em  .  .  is  gruntling  over  it  above  a  bit. 

Hence  Grivntler  rare*1,  a  grumbler. 

1893  Standard  2  Sept.  3/2  If  they  were  gruntlers,  the 
chief  gruntler  was  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Gruntling  (gr»-ntlirj),  sb.  [f.  GUUNT  v.  + 
-LINO.]  A  little  grunter,  a  young  pig. 

1686  Bk.  Boys  tt  Girls  32  (Halliw.)  But  come,  my  grunt- 
ling, when  thou  art  full  fed,  Forth  to  the  butchers  stall 
thou  must  be  led.  1780  Genii.  Mag.  Apr.  193/2  The  good 
fruit  for  me,  the  mean  for  my  slave,  The  worst  you  design 
my  gruntlings  shall  have.  i82_3  Blactrw.  Mag.  XIII.  90 
The  .  .  gambols  of  a  litter  of  sucking  gruntlings.  1834  BECK- 
FORD  Italy  II.  134  Calves,  turkeys,  and  gruntlings,  which 
had  long  been  fattening,  .for  this  solemn  occasion. 

Gruntling  ,gr»-ntlirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  GKUNTLE  v. 

4-  -ING  1.]     The  action  of  the  verb  GRUNTLE. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  327  He  vttereth  a  voice  like 
the  gruntling  of  a  Swine.  1611  MIODLETON  RoaringGirl 
v.  i.  Wks.  1885  IV.  130  The  gruntling  of  five  hundred  hogs 
coming  from  Rumford  market.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry 
Storm  d  (1827)  55  Sae  what  wi'  gruntlin',  what  wi1  squealin', 
The  causey-stanes  were  maist  set  reelin'.  1824  Blacfnu.  Mag. 
XVI.  89  Don't  make  a  hoggish  gruntling  as  you  drink. 
1834  BECKFORD  Italy  II.  173  After  a  deal  of  adulatory  com- 
plimentation  .  .  for  which  they  got  nothing  in  return  but 
rebuffs  and  gruntling. 

Gruntling  (gr»-ntlin),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +• 
-ING-.]  That  gruntles. 

15..  tr.  Martial  in.  Iviii.  158  (MS.)  The  gruntling  swine 
follow  the  house-wife's  feete.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-fl  Beasts 
(1658)  156  The  gruntling  clamour  or  cry  of  hogs.  1679  EARL 
ROCHESTER  Epigr.  Ld.  All-pride  12  in  Roxb.  Ballatis  (1883) 
IV.  567  So  Swine  for  nasty  meat  to  dunghills  run,  And 
toss  their  gruntling  Snouts  up  when  they've  done.  1896 
CROCKETT  Grey  Man  xii.  86  Nothing  loath  to  get  away 
from  gruntling  horror  on  the  hill-top. 

t  Gnrnyie.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  grounye, 
grunje,  7  grunjie,  8-9  grunzie.  Variant  of 
GKOIN  sb.1,  snout. 


./.  Kennedie  123  Fyskolderit  skyn, 
thou  art  bot  skyre  and  skrumple  ;  For  he  that  rostit 
Lawarance  had  thy  grunje.  1551  HULOET,  Grystle  or 
grounye  of  a  Swyne,  prooossis.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems 
M  **xiv.  92  3=  grunche  not  at  hir  grange,  a  1605 


o         —  **•&>   wnw  ui£ii(.3  iici    yiuu/lti    WI    a  DUSmODi 

1892  AmsuE  Pilgr.  Land  of  Burns  182  What  ..  Should 
Oeen  a  Christian  face,  I  vow,  It  kyth'd  the  grunzie  o'  a  Jew  ! 

Gruper,  variant  of  GROUPER. 


/•/  •  J  'I'U        'T'    •II 1 — toil       i  I  1113,       VJ1  UJJU3. 

Ibid.  47  i  he  Trill  and  the  Grup.  Ibid.,  Gruppo  or  Double 
Rehsh.  1686  AGLIONBY  Painting  Illuttr.,  Expl.  Terms, 
Gruppo  is  a  Knot  of  Figures  together,  either  in  the  middle 
or  sides  of  a  piece  of  Painting.  Carache  would  not  allow 
above  three  Gruppos  . .  for  any  Piece.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  159/2  Trills  and  Gruppo's. 

t  GruTe  («).  06s.  [OE.  gryre  ( -  OS.  gruri], 
f.  grus-,  wk.  root  of  greosan  to  frighten.]  Fright, 
terror ;  something  frightful,  fearful  agony. 

Beowulf '(Z.)  1282  Was  se  gryre  lassa.  c 900  tr.  Bxda's 
Hist.  iv.  xxvii[i].  (1890)  364  In  aWm  tunum..ba  3e.  .oorum 
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on  gryre  tvaeron  to  neosienne.  a  1000  Caedmon's  Exod.  489 
(Gr.)  He  mane^um  fcesceod  ^yllende  gryre.  a  1225  /.t^1. 
Katk.  1968  pat  alle  bat  hit  bihaldeo7  schulen  grure  habben. 
c  1230  Hali  Mrid.  47  Greden  ai,  &  granen,  ibe  eche  grure  of 
helle.  (11240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  Horn.  205  Ich  bide  be..bi 
his  dea'Sfule  gnire,  and  bi  his  blodie  swote. 

t  Gra'reful,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -FUL.]  Awful, 
terrible.  Hence  t  Grrrreftilliche  adv.,  terribly. 

a  izz$Ancr.  K.  306  pet  grisliche  word  ^grureful  oner  alle, 
'  Ite  maledicti  in  ignein  etenuun '.  Ibid.  320  Hu  grure- 
fulliche  God  sulf  brealeS  be  (>uruh  Naum  be  prophete.  a  1240 
Wohmige  in  Cott.  Horn.  271  Hwuch  of  ham  [deueles]  swa 
is  lest  Iar5eliche  and  grureful  ? 

t  GruSC,  grn'Sel,  »•  06s.  rare-1.  In  3  gru- 
selien.  [Cf  Du.  gruhen,  gruizelen,  LG.  griisen 
grusseln,  Sc.  Aw\.gruse,  gruzsle,  Eng.  ditL/MMW.] 
trans.  To  munch. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  428  Bitweonen  mele  ne  gruselie  [MS.  T. 
gruse]  36  nout  nouSer  frut,  ne  o5erhwat. 

Grush,  gvMshie(gf"S>Srv'i^'a-  &•  Healthy, 
thriving. 

1786  BURNS  Ttua  Dogs  112  The  dearest  comfort  o'  their 
lives,  Their  grushie  weans  an'  faithfu'  wives.  i8xz  A.  SCOTT 
Poems  91  (Jam.)  An'  treads  the  vale  o'  humble  life  Wi'  five 
grush  bairnies  an'  a  wife.  1879  R.  ADAMSON  Lays  Leisure 
Hours  89  Grushy  growing  weeds. 

Grush  (gr^f),  v.  Ms.  exc.  arch.  Also  5 
gross(h)e,  grusshe,  9  gruss.  [variant  of  CRUSH.] 
trans.  To  crush  ;  t  to  make  a  deep  wound  in  ;  to 
gash.  Also  f  intr.  for  reft.  To  crumble ;  so 
Grvrshing///.  a. 

1-1400  Destr.  Troy  9482  He.. Gird  burgh  be  gret  vayne, 
grusshet  the  necke.  <  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  \.  59  Al  chalk 
or  grauel  grosshyng  in  thyn  honde.  Ibid.  357  Grossing 
grauel  finest  wol  be  fonde  (L.  quz  compressa  iltanu  edit 
stridores],  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Stortn'd  (r827)  173 
To  gruss  him  down  intill  a  graflf.  1871  WADDELL  Scot.  Ps. 
Iviii.  6  Crush  the  lang  teeth  o'  the  lyouns,  O  Lord. 

Grusle,  obs.  form  of  GRISTLE. 

t  GrU'Snen,  v.  0/>s.  rare~'.  [f.  *grm- ;  see 
GRURE.]  intr.  To  cry  out  with  fright. 

1 1250  Gen.  ti  Ex.  481  Cairn  unwarde  it  [arwe]  under-feng, 
Grusnede,  and  strekede,  and  starf  wi5-3an. 

Qrusome,  obs.  form  of  GRUESOME. 
Gruss,  variant  of  GRUSH  v. 
Grustlye,  obs.  form  of  GRISTLY. 
t  Grutch.,  sl>.  Obs.    [f.  GBUTCH  ».] 

1.  Complaint;  =  GRUDGED,  i. 

c  1400  Beryn  2408  1  wold  have  . .  outid  all  yeur  cliafiare 
without[en]  gruch  or  groun.  c  1460  FOKTKSCUE  Abs.  <y  Lim. 
Man.  xx.  (1885)  157  They  that  opteyne  nat  that  they  desire 
shal  have  thanne  litel  coloure  of  grucche,  considryng  that 
they  lak  it  by  the  discrecioun  of  be  kynges  counsel!.  1553 
Primer,  Prayer  in  Adversity  V  ij  b.  That  I  maye  without 
murmur  or  grutch  paciently  beare  this  thy  fatherly  chastise- 
ment. 1556  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  xxxix,  At  last  1  spake  wyth 
murmuryng  grutch. 

2.  —GUI' DUE  sb.  2. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  62  Sinne  alway 
threatneth  vnto  the  doer  payne  And  grutche  of  conscience. 

3.  =  GKUDGE  sb.  3. 

1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Gov.  47  Quenchyng  the  good  opinion 
and  loue  that  all  men  had  toward  me,  and  changeyng  it  to 
a  fervent  grutche  and  hatred.  1637  G.  DANIEL  Genius  this 
Isle  542  Would  you  Looke  Vpon  that  Splendour  with  or 
frowne  or  grutch  ?  1663  BUTLEK  Hud.  I.  i.  357  Foes . .  To 
whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch  He  ne'er  gave  quarter 
to  any  such,  a  1687  COTTON  Poet.  Wks.  (1765)  8  So  hard 
it  is,  where  an  old  Grutch  is,  To  get  out  of  a  Woman's 
Clutches. 

4.  The  condition  of  a  thing  which  is  refused  or 
given  grudgingly  ;  want,  lack,  scarcity,  rare—1. 

1815  Hist.  J.  Decastro  <$•  bro.  Bat  II.  197  Too  much  is 
worse  than  grutch :  it  is  the  frugal  use  of  pleasure  that 
gives  us  pleasure. 

Grutch  (gr»tf),  v.  Oiis.  exc.  dial,  or  arch. 
Forms :  o.  3  grace,  3-4  gruchche,  3-5  grucche, 
3-6  gruche,  4  grochi,  grouche,  grochge,  4-5 
groche,  grocche.  groohche,  4-6  grutche,  j 
gruch,  grosschen,  5-6  grotche,  grudche,  6  Sc. 
gruich,  6-  grutch.  Pa.  t.  3-6  gruched,  etc., 
6-  grutched;  also  4  grujt,  5  growht.  0.  4 
gry chche,  5  gre (t)che,  gry chge ,  gricche ,  gry  che. 
Pa.  t.  4-5  gricched,  etc. ;  also  5  griht.  gright.  -y. 
5  gurche.  (See  also  GRUDGE  v.)  [a.  OF.  groucier, 
groucher,  grocier,  grocher,  grucer,  gruchier,  to 
murmur,  grumble  (whence  med.L.  groussare),  of 
unknown  origin.] 

1.  intr.  To  murmur,  complain,  repine;  =  GRUDGE 
v.  i. 

a.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  186  Ne  wrekie  ge  nout  ou  seluen,  ne  ne 

Sucche  ae  nout.  c  1250  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  34 
edden  here  euerich  ane  peny :  \K>  wenden  hi  more  habbe : 
bo  gruchchede  hi  a-menges  hem.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl. 
Synne  1084  ?yf..bou  wylt  nat  blebly  jiarlo  By  by  wyl,  but 
euer  gruchande  [F.  groinant\.  1340  Ayenb.  67  He  oeginb 
to  grochi  betuene  his  tel?  and  grunny.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  IV.  137  He  made  places  of  socour  for  pore  men,  forto 
sese  be  peple  J?at  grucched  [v.  rr.  grochgede,  grutchyde]  for 
be  oponynge  of  be  sepulcre.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)91  If 
he  grucche,  he  shal  pay  ijj.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  57 
The  People  grucched,  for  thei  fownden  no  thing  to  drynke. 
a  nzoHoccLisvEDeiKef.  Print.  loooShuldest  thow grucche 
and  thyne  annoye  bewepe  ?  c  1460  Emare  669  And  ever  she 
lay  and  growht.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xix.  104  Whethere 
that  he  will  saue  or  spyll,  I  shall  not  gruch  in  no  degre.  1531 
Dial.  Laws  Eng.  n.  xlviii.  (1638)  152  The  appellants  would 
grutch  and  think  them  [the  Judges]  partiall.  I^TURBERV. 
Frag.  T.  (1837)  94  Rough  handed  Surgeons  make  the 


GRUTCHING. 

patient  grutch.  1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  II.  ii.  34  I'.ntU  <liil  .11 
their  second  sister  grutch  And  inly  grieve.  1624  QuAKLES 
"Jab  viu.  med.  xlvi,  If  we  receive  for  one  halfe  day,  as  much 
As  they  that  toyle  till  Evening,  shall  we  grutch?  1647 
CRASHAW  Music's  Duel  91  They  seem  to  grutch  Au-i 
murmur  in  a  buz/ing  din.  1679  PLNN  Addr.  Prot.  n.  iii. 
(1692)  100  To  be  Stewards  of  our  External  Substance  for 
the  Good  of  Mankind ,  .not  Grutching. 

ft.  la  1400  Alorte  Arth.  2557  Syr  Gawayne  was  grevede, 
and  grychgide  [printed  grythgide]  fulle  sore.  <•  1450  tr. 
De  Imitationc  i.  ix.  10  pei  haue  peyne,  &  sone  &  li^tly 
gretchin  {v.  r.  gruccheth]. 

to.  Const,  against,  with  ;  of,  at. 

a.  a  1240  Wohunge  in  Cott.  Horn.  275  A5aines  al  be  woh 
andte  schame  |>at  tu  boledest.  .neauer  ne  opnedes  ti  mu8  to 
grucchen  a^aines.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl,  Synne  3493 
Hyt  ys  grete  pryde  Grucchyng  wy\>  God.  £1380  WYCLIF 
Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  1. 7  His  peple  shaf  be  saved,  aigif  preestis 
grutchen  bere  agen.  1382  —  John  vi.  41  Jewis  grucchiden 
of  him,  for  he  hadde  seyd,  I  am  breed  that  cam  doun  fro 
heuene.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  84,  I  grucche  sore  Of  some 
thinges  that  she  doth.  1432  Paston  Lett.  No.  18  I.  33  The 
whicne  . .  shul  causen  him,  more  and  more  to  grucche  with 
chastising.  1531  ELYOT  GOT.  i.  iii,  His  gouernance  . .  is  to 
the  people  more  tollerable,  and  they  therwith  the_lasse 
grutch.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.,  Matt.  xxvi.  116 
[TlieyJ  murmured  and  gratched  at  the  costes  and  expenses. 
1549-62  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  cvi.  16  At  Moses  they  did 
grutch.  1595  HUNNIS  Joseph  2  In  all  thinges  that  he  saide 
or  did  against  him  sore  they  grutch.  a  1677  BARROW  Semi. 
Wks.  1716  III.  33  Can  we  grutch  at  any  Kind  of  service., 
when  the  Son  of  God  was  put  to  the  hardest  tasks? 

p.  ci4oo  Destr.  Troy  9367  Toax,  the  tore  kyng  ..  Gright 
with  the  gret  &  agayne  stode.  c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth,  x!i, 
Gawayne  grecb.es  [Ireland  MS.  grechut]  berwith,  and 
gremed  ful  sare. 

c.  wi!h  clause. 

1380  WYCI.IK  Sel.   Wks.  III.  359  Grutche  we  not   bat 


1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  v.  v.  §  21  Grutching  much,  that 
K.  Henry  the  substance,  and  more,  that  Cromwell,  His 
shadow,  should  assume  so  high  a  Title  to  himself. 
d.  said  of  the  conscience.    (Cf.  GKUDGE  v.  5.) 
1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  xxxviii.  Wks.  (1876)  59  The 
conscyence  alwaye  prycketh  and  grutcheth  ayenst  synnes 
euyl  commytted. 

2.  trans.  To  be  reluctant  to  give  or  allow  (some- 
thing) ;  to  begrudge ;  —  GRUDGE  v.  2.  (The  quots. 
in  brackets  may  be  intr.) 

[1340-70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  770  Whebur  bei  graunte  hit  or 
gruche  )?ei  greuen  sou  ofte.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  II.  123 
Gyff  his  jhemar  oucht  gruchys  \ed.  1616  grunches].  c  1400 
Rout.  Rose  6465  If  that  prelats  grucchen  it.]  c  1418  Pol. 
Poems  (Rolls)  II.  246  What  unkyndly  gost  Shuld  greve  that 
God  grucchede  noujt !  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  in.  vi.  77  The 
nedis  nocht  to  gruich  [ed.  1553  grudche],  in  tyme  to  cum, 
The  gnawing  of  jour  tabillis  every  crum.  1613  WITHER 
Abuses  Strift  i.  v.  Juvenilia  (1633)  34  Foes  I  have  some, 
whose  lives  I  do  not  grutch.  1672  CROWNE  Ckas.  VII I,  v. 
Dram.  Wks.  1873  I.  201  Grutch  not  the  love  thy  widow  to 
him  bears.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  ix.  150  Who  grutches 
pains  that  have  their  deliverance  in  view  ? 

absol.  13..  £.  E.Allit.  P.  B.  810  pay  hym  graunted  to 
go  &  gru^t  no  lenger. 

b.  with  infinitive  object. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Cosine  <y  Damyane  107^  Gyf  (»ai 
grucmt  to  do  sa.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9315  If  he  gright  with 
the  grekes  to  graunt  hom  his  helpe.  £1440  York  Myst, 
xxxii.  243  He  gruccbis  nojt  to  graunte  his  gilte.  11553 
UDALL  Royster  D.  IV.  v.  (Arb.)  67  At  my  first  sending  to 
come  ye  neuer  grutch.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  \.  iii.  219  Who 
would  grutch  to  spend  his  Bloud  in  His  Honour's  Cause! 
(11677  BARROW  Serm.  (1687)  I.  xiii.  IQI  One  would  think, 
that  a  man  of  sense  should  grutch  to  lend  bis  ears.. to  such 
putid  sluff. 

c.  Const,  dot.  or  to. 

CL.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13263  pair  heling  groched  he  bam 
noght.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1347  pay  gruchen  him  his 
grace  to  gremen  his  hert.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9956  Neuer 
the  grete  for  to  grutche  . .  All  his  lust  &  his  lykyng.  1546 
PHAER  Bk.  Childr.  (1553)  Aij  b,  Why  grutche  they  phisicke 
to  come  forth  in  Englishe.  1626  MIDDLETON  Anytk.  Quiet 
Life  iv.  i.  130  The  angry  woman,  methought,  grutched  us 
our  victuals.  1677  CROWNE  ist  Pt.  Destr.  Jerusalem  Ded., 
I  am  sure  they  will  not  grutch  you  the  few  flowers  that  a 
poor  poet  brings  to  strew  in  your  way.  1700  CONGREVE 
Way  of  World  IV.  ii,  STieart,  an  you  grutch  me  your  liquor, 
make  a  bill. 

ff.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7072  Hit  shalbe  gricchit  hym  ('at 
grace  in  his  grete  nede.  la  1500  Chester  PI.  ii.  392  Gright 
they  bene  that  grace.  Ibid.  397  Against  mankinde . .  To 
whom  grace  cleane  is  gright. 

atsol.  la  1500  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  II.  6  Lose  them 
[the  asses]  bringe  them  neither  anon  Yf  anye  man  gryche 
you  as  you  gone.  .Saye  that  I  will  ride  therone. 

3.  intr.  (app.)  To  be  stinted,  rare—1. 

c  1530  Intcrl.  Beauties  Women  A  iv,  But  for  ye  shall  not 
dispayr  I  assure  you  No  labour  nor  dylygens  in  me  shall 
gruch. 

4.  To  make  a  jarring  or  grating  sound. 

1493  Fcsitfall  (W.  de  W.  1515)  70  b,  They,  .grutched  with 
theyr  tethe  for  angre.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570) 
54  Still  grutching  like  vnto  the  frogges  sounde. 

t  Gnrtcher.  Obs.  [f.  GHUTCH  v.  +-EK'.] 
A  mnrmurer,  grumbler,  complainer. 

a  1225  Ancr.  K.  108  Heo  is  a  grucchid  [MS.  T.  grucchere], 
&  ful  itowen.  1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  v.  17  To  the  pnue 
grucchere  . .  hate,  and  enemyte,  and  strife.  —  Jude  16 
Thes  ben  grucchers  pleynynge.  c  1440  Promp.  1'arv.  217/2 
Grutchare  t,.lfS.  A',  gruchar),  mnrmurator,  mnrmuratrix. 
i&$Cat/i.  Angl.  166/2  A  Grucher  (Mf.  A.  Grochere),  mur- 
murator^  susurro. 

Grutching  'gr»'tjirj\  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 
and  dial.  Forms :  see  GHUTCH  v.  [f.  GRUTIH  v. 


GRUTCHING. 

+  -ING!.]  The  action  of  the  verb  GRUTCH;  murmur- 
ing, complaining ;  murmur,  complaint,  reluctance. 

a  1235  Ancr.  R.  114  Grucchunge  of  bitter  &  of  sur  heorte 
is  him  surre  &  bitture.  £1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  3332  Quad 
moyses, . . '  I  lie  gruching  is  ju  Tor-bead '.  13..  E.  E.  Allit. 
P.  C.  53  What  graybed  me  be  grychchyng  bot  grame  more 
seche  ?  1340  Ayenb.  67  Of  grochinge,  pet  is  of  him  £>et  ne 
dar  najt  ansuerie.  1375  BARBOUR  Brttce  xvr.  p  He  hyin 
levit  with  a  gruching.  1412  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  I'riv.  Priv. 
188  Amonestynge  recewe  thou  gladly,  and  reprowynge 
wythout  wrath  or  gurchynge.  c  1450  LONELICH  Merlin  476 
(Kolbing)  Loke  thow  love  . .  thy  neyghbour  with  owten 
grochcheng.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  in. 
iii.  144  Wyth  grutchynge  they  gyue  an  halfe  peny  or 
a  peny  unto  Ihesu  cryst.  1645  A  rraignm.  Persecution  4  It 
divideth  their  Powers  one  against  another,  and  in  them- 
selves occasioneth  murmurings,  grutchings,  and  repinings. 
1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  432  There  being  no  Grutching, 
Envying  or  Contention  amongst  them.  1847  L.  HUNT  Jar 
Honey  11.  17  Scylla  hath  words,  but  words  well-stored  with 
grutching.  1892  STEVENSON  Vailima,  Lett.  (1895)  241  The 
rest  is  grunting  and  grutching. 
b.  of  the  conscience,  rare"1. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  i.  xx.  25  Grucching  of  conscience 
&  dispersion  of  herte. 

fc.  =  GRUDGING  vbl.  sb.  2. 

1621  B.  JONSON  Gipsies  Met.  (near  end),  Or  from  any 
Gowtes  least  grutching.  Blesse  the  Sov'raigne,  and  his 
touching. 

t  Grtrtching,  ppl.  a.  06s.  [f.  GHUTCH  v.  + 
-ING-.]  Grumbling,  complaining;  reluctant. 

a  i**s  Ancr.  Ji.  108  (MS.  C.)  Ha  is  grucinde  and  dangerus, 
and arueS  forto  paijen.  In  1400  Morte  A rth.  1076  He  gapede, 
he  groned  faste,  with  grucchande  latez.  1490  CAXTON  Hffiu 
to  die  6  Many  ther  be  that  ben  Impacyent  &  grutchynge. 
£1520  Mayd  Emlyn  183  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  89  She 
answered  hym  With  wordes  grotchynge.  1712  Sped. 
No.  292  F  4  A  grutching  uncommunicative  Disposition. 

Hence  t  Grtrtchlnuly  adv. 

1340  Ayenb.  193  More  likep. .  to  god  an  alfpeny  pet  a  poure 
yelp  gledliche  . .  panne  a  riche  man  yeaue  an  hondred  marc 
grochmdeliche  and  mid  zorje  of  herte.  1382  WYCUF 
Ecclns.  xii.  19  Many  thingus  grucchendeli  whistrende  [Vulg. 
multa  susurrans).  £1400  Trojan  Warn.  1641  in  Horstm. 
Barbour's  Leg.  II,  275/1  Thaime  grauntede  wes  Half 
gruchandly. 

Grutnol,  variant  of  GRODTNOLL  Obs. 

Gruve,  -er,  obs.  and  dial.  ff.  GROOVE,  -EB. 

Gruwe,  obs.  form  of  GROW. 

II  Gruyire  (gr«ye»-i ;  Fr.  gr«y|r).  [The  name 
of  a  town  in  Switzerland,  used  attrib.  in  'Gruyere 
cheese',  also  with  omission  of '  cheese'.]  A  cheese 
made  of  cows'  milk,  of  firm  consistence,  containing 
numerous  cavities. 

1826  SCOTT  Diary  14  June  in  Lockhart,  Bought  a  little 
bit  of  Gruyere  cheese,  instead  of  our  dame's  choke-dog 
concern.  1845  GRESLEY  Frank's  First  Trip  210  You  must 
manage  to  eat  gruyere  with  your  dessert  on  this  side  the 
Channel.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  ff  Merck.  III.  iv.  130 
Gruyere  and  celery.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  206 
The  brain  tissue  may  contain  cavities  which  have  been  aptly 
compared  with  those  met  with  in  Gruyere  cheese. 

Gruyn,  obs.  form  of  GROIN  rf.1,  snout. 

Graze,  variant  of  GKOOSE  v.  Sc.,  to  shiver. 

Grw,  Grwge,  obs.  forms  of  GROW,  GRUDGE. 

t  Gry,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  L.  gry  (in  Plautus  Most.  I. 
iii.  67  where  recent  edd.  have  ifv),  a.  Gr.  ypu  oc- 
curring in  the  phrase  ovtit  ypv,  and  explained  by  the 
lexicographers  as  meaning  (i)  the  grunt  of  a  pig, 
(3)  the  dirt  under  the  nail ;  hence  the  veriest  trifle.] 
The  smallest  unit  in  Locke's  proposed  decimal 
system  of  linear  measurement,  being  the  tenth  of  a 
line,  the  hundredth  of  an  inch,  and  the  thousandth 
of  a  ('philosophical')  foot. 

[1623  W.  SCLATER  Tythes  148  To  this  you  ne  gry;  you 
loue  to  euade,  not  to  answere.)  1679  LOCKE  Let.  to  Boyle 
B.'s  Wks.  1772  VI.  541  The  longest . .  was  three  inches  and 
nine  grys  long,  and  one  inch  seven  lines  in  girt.  1690  — 
Hum.  Underst.  IV.  x.  §  10  A  Globe,  Cube,  Cone,  Prism, 
Cylinder,  &c.,  whose  Diameters  are  but  jooooooth  part  of  a 
Gry.  1813  E.  S.  BARRETT  Heroine  (1815)  To  Rdr.  xiv,  The 
work  has  every  fault  which  must  convict  it . .  but  which  will 
leave  it  not  the  ninety-ninth  part  of  a  gry  the  worse. 

t  Gry,  v.  Obs.—1     intr.  ?  To  rage,  roar. 

1594  CAREW  Tasso  ii.  (1881)  34  The  hearing  this  doth  force 
the  Tyrant  gry,  With  threatfull  sound. 

Gry- :  see  GRI-. 

Gryce,  var.  GRIS,  fur,  Obs. ;  var.  GRIOE  1. 

Grychche,  gryche,  -chge,  obs.  ff.  CRUTCH  v. 

Gryderne,  -eyorn,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  GRIDIRON. 

t  Grye,  v .  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  related  to  GKUE  z>.i] 
intr.  ?  To  shudder,  feel  horror. 

13. .  Gain,  ff  Gr.  Knl.  2370  So  agreued  for  greme  he  gryed 
with-inne. 

Gryesy,  variant  of  GRISY  a.  Obs. 

Gryethe,  obs.  variant  of  GHITU  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

Gryf,  obs.  form  of  GRAFF. 

ttiryfely,  «.  Obs.  rare.  [?  Shortening  of 
grufeling,  GKOVELING.]  Prone,  groveling. 

11450  Le  Morte  Arth.  2912  Ouer  the  sadylle  downe  he 
wente,  And  gryfely  gronyd  vpon  the  ground. 

[Gryff.     Perh.  a  misprint  for  grytt,  GRIT  sb* 


1608  TOPSEI.L  Serfrnts  312  Tarentinus  [saith]  that  the 
Sea-fish   called 
them  [worms].] 


erficnts  31 
ryff,  or  G 


rample,  doth  greedily  devour 


Gryffar(e,  Gryffe,  obs.  ff.  GRAFFER,  GRAFF. 

Gryft,  obs.  form  of  GRAFT  s&.1 

Gryght(e,  obs.  variant  of  GRITH  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
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Grygynge,  obs.  form  of  GREKING,  dawn. 

Gryht,  obs.  form  of  GRITH. 

Gryis,  Sc.  var.  GRISE  v.  Obs. 

Gryking,  obs.  form  of  GHEKING,  dawn. 

t  Grylle.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  gryllus  a  cricket 
or  grasshopper,  a.  Gr.  •ypuAA.os.]  A  cricket. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  115  Baskets  full  of  gressehoppers, 
grylles,  crabbes  or  crefysshes..all  well  dryed  and  salted. 

Gryllotalpa  (gri.-lotse-lpa).  Also  8  grilla- 
talpa.  [f.  L.  gry Ho-,  comb.  f.  of  gryllus  a  cricket 
+  talpa  a  mole.]  The  mole-cricket. 

[1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gryllo-lalpa.]  1791  WOLCOT 
(P.  Pindar)  Lousiad  m.  167  Bats  shriek 'd,  and  grillatalpas 
join'd  the  sound.  1815  Hist.  y.  Decastro  ff  bro.  Bat  II. 
325  His  clothes  were  full  of  beetles,  hats,  lizards,  gryllotalpas 
and  scolopendras  that  crawled  all  over  him. 

Gryn,  obs.  variant  of  GROIN  st.1,  snout. 

Grynd(e,  obs.  form  of  GRIND  v.1,  GROIN  sb.2 

Gryne,  obs.  form  of  GREEN,  GROIN  sb? 

Grypanian  (grip^'-nian),  a.  Ornitk.  [f.  mod.L. 
giypani-um  (rostrum),  a.  Gr.  ypinravios  bowed  by 
age,  f.  -ypOn-oj  curved.]  (See  quot.) 

1879  R.  B.  SHARPE  Brit.  Mas.  Calal.  Birds  IV.  6  Bill 
notched  or  grypanian  (Illiger),  i.  e.  with  the  culmen  nearly 
straight,  bent  at  the  end  in  an  arched  curve,  acuminate, 
generally  incised  at  the  sides. 

Grype :  see  GRIPE. 

Grypesheye,  variant  of  GEIPE'S  EGO  Obs. 

tG*yph(e.  Obs.  Also  6  gripli(e.  [A  perver- 
sion of  GRIPK,  after  L.  gryphus :  see  GRIFFIN.] 

L  A  griffin. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  Hi.  (1495)  571  Gryphes 
kepe  this  stone  [laspis]  as  they  done  Smaragous.  f  1425 
WYNTOUN  Cron.  I.  x.  576  Grypbys  [v.  r.  grypis]  gret  ner- 
hande  thaim  ar  And  dragownys.  1579  TWYNE  Phisicke 
agst.  Fort.  II.  Ep.  Ded.  154  a,  What  strange  . .  conflictes 
doth,  -desire  of  golde  raise  vp  betweene  the  people  Arimaspi 
and  the  Gryphes? 

2.  A  vulture.     Alsoyff. 

1563-87  FOXE  A,  ff  M.  (1596)  81/1  The  griph  with  talen, 
the  dog  with  his  tooth.  1574  HELLOWES  Guevara's  fata. 
Ep.  (1577)  197  They  did  eate  a  Griphe  in  potage,  and  a 
Goose  in  pickle.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xi.  xiii. 
(1886)  162  Plinie  reporteth  that  griphes  flie  alwaies  to  the 
place  of  slaughter.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.  in 
Holinshed  II.  43/1  Argent  three  griphs  or  geires  gules 
crowned  gold  :  this  griph  or  geire  is  a  kind  of  an  eagle. 

Gryphen,  -in :  see  GRIFFIN  i. 

Gryphite  (gri'fait).  Min.  [ad.  mod.L.  gryph- 
iles,f.i:.gryp)t-us:  see  GRIFFIN  + -ITE.]  A  fossil 
oyster-shell  of  the  genus  Gryphxa.  (Cf.  CROW- 
STONE.) 

[1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sitpp.,  Gryphitcs,  in  natural  history, 
the  name  of  a  very  common  fossile  shell.]  1796  KIRWAN 
Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  81  It  [Compact  Limestone]  frequently 
abounds  with  impressions  or  petrifactions  of . .  pectinites, 

g-yphites,  mytulites,  &c.     l8n  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  481 
ryphites ..  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  singular  cal- 
careous chain  of  the  Pyrenees.     1872  W.  S.  SYMONDS  Rec, 
Rocks  ix.  327  A  fine  section  of  Lower  Lias,  with  numerous 
gryphites  and  other  characteristic  fossils. 

attrib.  1833  LYELI.  Elem.  Geol.  (1865)  415  The  name  of 
Gryphite  limestone  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the  lias. 

Gryphon,  -esque :  see  GRIFFIN,  -ESQDE. 

Gryppeshey,  variant  of  GRIPE'S  EGG  Obs. 

GrysLobs.  var.  GRICE!  ;  var.  GRIS  sb.  and  a. 

tGrytiande,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  GRISE  grey  ;  cf. 
OF.  grisan,  med.L.  grt'sengvs.]  Greyish. 

a  1400  Burgk  Laws  xhi.  (Sc.  Stat.  I.),  J>e  clathing  sail  be 
of  a  hew  grysande  or  quhyte  [L.  Vestimentum  sit  unius 
coloris  scilicet  grisii  vel  albi]. 

Grysbok  (grai-sbpk).  Also  9  greisbok.  [ad. 
Du.  grijsbok,  f.  grijs  GREY  +  bok  BUCK.]  A  small 
grey  South  African  antelope  (Antilope  melanotis). 

1786  SPARRMAN  Voy.  Cape  G.  H.  II.  224  The  grys-bok  is 
of  a  greyish  colour,  with  black  ears,  and  a  large  black  spot 
round  the  eyes.  1859  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  I.  643  The  Grys- 
bok  . .  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa  [etc.].  1885  W.  GRES- 
WELL  in  Macm.  Mag.  Feb.  280/1  The  little  greisbok  that 
has  continually  been  nibbling  his  vines.  1897  Encycl.  Sport 
I.  39  The  Bushbucks  . .  Grysbuck  (Nanotragus  melanotis) 
are  small  antelopes,  which  [etc.]. 

Gryscysme,  obs.  form  of  GR^ECISM. 

Gryae,  obs.  var.  GRECE,  GHICE!;  var.  GRIS, 
GHISE  Obs. 

Gryselich(e,  -lyche,  -ly(e,  obs.  ff.  GRISLY. 

Gryselle,  obs.  form  of  GRIZZLE. 

Grysie,  variant  of  GRIST  a.  Ol/s. 

t  Grysomyle,  grysmolle.  Obs.  [ad.  OF. 
grisomole,  also  crisomole,  -mile,  ad.  L.  chryso- 
melum,  a.  Gr.  \pvoopri\ov,  f.  \pvffbs  gold  +  fjnj\ov 
apple.]  Some  gold-coloured  fruit ;  the  Greek 
name  seems  to  mean  either  an  apricot  or  a  quince. 

c  1485  £.  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  70  The  same  graffyng 
may  be  understond  of  an  grysmolle  tre  ;  that  is  better  than 
a  peche.  6-1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  (1585)  Cvij,  Oyle  of 
grysomyle  taketh  alwaye  all  impedimentes  of  the  tonge. 

Grysope,  variant  of  GRASSHOP  Obs. 

Gryt,  Gryt-,  Sc.  ff.  GREAT,  GREAT-. 

t  G-SOl-re-ut-  Mus.  Obs.  The  note  G,  sung 
to  the  syllable  sol,  re,  or  ut,  according  as  it  occurred 
in  one  or  other  of  the  hexachords  to  which  it  be- 
longed ;  the  upper  G  of  the  bass. 

c  1325  Song  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  292  Qwan  ilke  note  til  other 
lepes  and  makes  hem  a-sawt,  That  we  calles  a  moyson  in 
gesolreut;  en  hawt.  c  1400  Beryn  1837  The  hoost  made  an 
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|  hidouse  cry,  in  gesolreut  the  haul.  1596  Pathw.  to  M«, 
A  iv  b,  Note  also  that  what  is  vnder  G  sol  rt  vl,  the  same  is 
vnder  Gamina-vt,  and  what  is  aboue  K  la  mi,  the  same  is 
aboue  ee  la.  1609  DOL-LAND  Ornith.  Micro/.  32  The  tuning 
of  the  lesser  Psalmes  out  of  Csolfaut,  and  of  the  greater  out 
of  Gsolreut,  is  this.  1674  PLAYFORD  Still  Mas.  n.  112  For 
the  Tuning  of  your  Violin  ..  the  Bass  or  fourth  string  is 
called  G  sol  re  ut. 

Guaba,  obs.  form  of  GIAVA. 

II  Guaca  (gwa-ka).  [Quichua  huaca;  according 
to  Tschudi  Kechua-Wb.  (1853)  a  vague  term  for 
any  object  of  religions  reverence.]  A  general  term 
for  objects  connected  with  the  religious  worship  of 
the  Incas,  as  idols,  temples,  grave-mounds,  etc. 

1604  E.  G[RiMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  ii.  332  In 
this  first  kind  of  idolatry  [worship  of  natural  objects]  they 
have  exceeded  in  Peru,  and  they  properly  cal  it  Guaca. 
Ibid.  v.  v.  340  They  shewd  me.. a  little  hill  or  great  mount 
of  sand,  which  was  the  chiefe  Idoll  orGitacaof  theAntients. 
Ibid.  v.  xii.  359  In  every  Province  of  Peru,  there  was  one 
principal!  Guaca,  or  house  of  adoration.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  878  This  Guaca  (so  they  called  their 
Idols  and  Temples)  wasGenerall  to  all  the  Indians  of  Peru. 
1748  Earthquake  Peru  Pref.  8  In  their  Guaca's  (the  Indian 
Word  for  Sepulchre)  . .  they  always  buried  great  quantities 
of  Gold.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Anter.  IT.  vu.  321  The 
Guacas,  or  mounds  of  earth,  with  which  they  covered  the 
bodies  of  the  dead. 

II  Gnacharo  (gwa-tfaro).  [Sp.  gudcharo,  of 
S.  Amer.  origin.]  A  nocturnal  bird,  Steatornis 
caripensis,  of  South  America  and  Trinidad,  valued 
for  its  oil ;  the  oil-bird.  Also  attrib. 

1830  W.  COOLEY  Marit.  f,  Inland  Discov.  (18461  III.  v. 
xvii.  252  The  Guacharo  is  of  the  size  of  our  fowls,  of  a  dark 
bluish  grey  plumage,  and  resembling  in  its  manners  both 
the  goat-sucker  and  the  alpine  crow.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI. 
462/1  The  use  of  the  Guacharo  oil  is  very  antient.  Ibid.  462/2 
[Among  the  Indians]  '  to  go  and  join  the  Guacharoes ' 
means  to  rejoin  their  fathers — in  short,  to  die.  1893  NEW- 
TON Diet.  Birds  395  The  hard,  indigestible  seeds  swallowed 
by  the  Guacharo  are  found  in  quantities  on  the  floor  and  the 
ledges  of  the  caverns  it  frequents. 

Guacho,  incorrect  spelling  of  GAUCHO. 

II  Gnaco  (gwa-ko).  [Sp.-American.]  The 
name  given  in  tropical  America  to  Mikania 
Guaco,  Aristolochia  anguicida,  and  other  plants 
used  as  an  antidote  to  snake-bites.  Also,  the 
medicinal  substance  obtained  from  the  plant. 
Hence  Oua'conize  v.  irons.,  to  treat  with  gnaco. 

1822-34  Gaud's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  301  note,  The 
guaco,  a  vegetable  matter  employed  in  South  America  as  an 
antidote  for  the  bite  of  serpents,  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended as  an  antidote  for  hydrophobia.  1853  SEEMAN  in 
Hooker's  yrnl.  Bot.  V.  76  Remarks  on  3uaco-plants.  ..The 
natives  informed  htm  that  they  had  '  guaconized '  them- 
selves, i.e.  taken  Guaco. 

Guacum,  obs.  form  of  GUAIACUM. 

Guadalcazarite  (gwadalkae-zarait).  Min.  [f. 
Guadalcazar,  a  town  in  Mexico,  4-  -ITE.  (It  was 
named  first  Guadafcaztts  by  Adam  in  1869.)] 
Sulphide  of  mercury  containing  a  little  zinc. 

1875  DANA  Min.  App.  ii.  25  Guadalcazarite. 

Gnag  (gwaeg).  Mining.  [Cornish;  =  Welsh 
gwag empty,  cogn.  w.  L.  vacuus."]  A  Cornish  term 
for :  An  old  working. 

1778  PRYCE  Min.  Comiiv.  322  Tinners  holeing  into  a  place 
which  has  been  wrought  before,  call  it '  Holeing  in  Guag '. 
1860  Eng.  ff  For.  Mining  Gloss.,  Cornwall  Terms,  Gnag, 
a  place  that  has  been  wrought  before  for  tin. 

Guage,  obs.  form  of  GAGE,  variant  of  GAUGE. 

Gnaiac  ;gwai-ak).  Also  7  guajack,  guaic,  9 
guiao.  [ad.  mod.L.  GUAIAC-UM.  Cf.  F.  gaiac, 
gayac  (1532  Rabelais).]  =  GUAIACUM  2,  3. 

1558  WARDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  I.  (1559)  5  The  barke  of 
Lignum  Sanctum  called  Guaiac.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D'Acosta's  hist.  Indies  iv.  xxix.  288  The  wood  of  Guayac, 
which  they  call  Lignum  sanctum,  or  Indian  wood  . .  is  as 
heavie  as  yron.  1638  A.  READ  Chirurg.  xi.  81  The  decoction 
of  guajack  is  good,  used  in  stead  of  ordinarie  drink.  1661 
H[cKKKiNT,iu,7<i«//i/Vrt  22  Medicinal  Drugs, as.  .Gum Guaic. 
1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  wood  guaiac  is  extremely 
hard  and  heavy.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond.  Disp.  (1818) 
188  The  wood  of  guaiacum  is  inodorous.  ..  The  resin,  or 
guaiac,  has  a  fragrant  odour,  with  scarcely  any  taste.  1875  H. 
C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  538  Guaiac,  as  an  emmenagogue, 
is  much  less  stimulating  than  cantharides. 
b.  attrib.,  as  guaiac- resin,  -tree,  -•wood. 

1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  guaiac-tree  is  of  the 
height  of  our  walnut-tree.  1767  MONRO  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LVII.  504,  I  had  some  guaiac  wood.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI. 
463/2  Genuine  guaiac-wood  is  destitute  of  smell,  but  if 
rubbed,  and  still  more  if  set  on  fire,  it  evolves  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odour.  Ibid.,  Guaiac  resin  exudes  spontaneously, 
or  in  consequence  of  incisions.  1897  Allbiftt's  Syst.  Med. 
IV.  730  A  pastil  containing  2  grs.  of  guaiac  resin,  &C. 

Guaiacene  (gwai-asih).  Chem.  [f.  GUAIAC\DM 
+  -ENE.  Cf.  F.  gaiacene]  A  light  colourless  oil, 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  guaiacum  resin . 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  945.     1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Guaiacic  (gwaiarsik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  GUAIAC(UM 
+  -1C.  Cf.  F.  gaiacique.]  Guaiacic  acid,  C,  H,OS , 
a  substance  obtained  by  Thierry  from  guaiacum 
resin  and  wood  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1844  HOBLYN  Diet.  Med.,  Gitaiacic  acid. 

Guaiacin  (gwai'asin).  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [f. 
GUAIAC(UM  +  -IN.]  A  non-nitrogenous  vegetable 
principle  discovered  in  the  wood  and  bark  of  the 
Guaiacum  officinale,  having  a  sharp  acrid  taste. 

An  earlier  word  gliaiacine  occurs  in  Timme's  Qtiersitanta 


GTTAIACOL. 

i.  xiii.  kj  b  (1605),  where  'salt  of  guaiacine  '  renders  the  L. 
s,\l  miaiacinus  (app.  =  GUAIACUM  2).  ,     . 

,830  LINDLEY  Nal.  Sysl.  Rot.  .37  All  the  Guaiacums  .. 
contain  a  particular  matter  often  designated  as  resin  .  .  but 
which  is  now  considered  a  distinct  substance,  called  Guaia- 
cine  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Tluraf.  (1879)  4=3  Landerer  asserts 
that  he  has  found.in.it  a  peculiar  crystallizable  substance 


).  Chtm.   [f.  GUAIAC(UM  :  + 
-OL  ]     A  phenol  contained  in  wood  tar,  and  also 
obtained  in  the  dry  distillation  of  guaiacum  resin. 
1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  946  Guaiacol,    .  Produced, 


creosote  and  guaiacol. 

||  Guaiacum  (gwai-ak^m).  Forms:  Gguaieum, 
guiacan,  6-7  guaiacan,  7  guaoum,  gwacum, 
gwakin,  7-8  guajacum,  6-  guiaoum,  guaiaoum. 
[mod.L.,  ad.  Sp.  guayaco,  guayacan,  of  native 
Haytian  origin.] 

1.  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  (N.O.  Zygophylla- 
cesi),  native  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  warmer  parts 
of  America ;  a  tree  of  this  genus,  esp.  Guniiuum 
officinale  and  G.  sanctum. 

1553  EDEN  Treat,  ffewe  Ind.  (Arb.)  40  The  wood  of  Gui- 
acum. otherwyse  called  Lignum  Sanctum,  wherewith 
dyuerse  diseases  are  healed  by  the  order  of  the  newe  dyete. 
1616  BACON  Syhia  §  456  Some  Hot  Trees,  as  Turpentine, 
Mastick-Tree,  Guaiacum,  lumper,  &c.  1711  tr.  Pomet's 
Hist.  Drugs  I.  66  Guajacum  .  .is  a  Tree  the  Size  of  a  com- 
mon Walnut  Tree.  1791  MAR.  RIDDELL  Voy.  Madeira  go 
The  guiacum,  or  lignum  vital,  is  found  here.  The  bark 
is  white  and  gummy,  the  leaves  winged,  the  blossoms  of 
a  beautiful  violet  colour,  and  the  berries  are  used  as  bitters. 

2.  The  hard  and  heavy  brownish-green  wood  of 
G.  officinale  and  G.  sanctum,  used  in  medicine ; 
lignum  vitse. 

'533  T  PAYNELL  tr.  Hutten's  De  Moroo  Gall.  vi.  n  Yet 
hath  this  woode  Guaiacum  alwayes  bene  there  vsed.  1580 
FRAMI'TON  tr.  Monardes  lob,  The  Guiacan  that  is  called 
the  wood  of  the  Indias.  1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  in.  xxii. 
423  The  Oak  ;  the  salt  expells  Urine  and  gravel ;  the  wood 
is  of  like  use  as  Guajacum.  1744  BERKELEY  Sirii  §  47 
Guaiacum,  and  other  medicinal  woods.  1876  ELLEN  FREWER 
tr.  jf.  Verne's  Adv.  3  Eng.  fy  3  Russians  iii.  32  They  had 
laid  in  a  good  stock  of  ebony  and  guaiacum. 

3.  A  resin  obtained  from  the  tree ;  also,  the  drug 
prepared  from  it.     Also  gum  guaiacum. 

1553  in  Lodge  Illustr.  Brit.  Hist.  (1791)  I.  xxii.  165  He 
told  me  that  his  Malie  taketh  Guaiacum,  &  is  far  better 
now  than  he  was  a  xii  dayes  sins.  1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone 
n.  i,  Ne  yet,  of  guacum  one  small  stick,  sir,  Nor  Raymond 
Lollies  great  elixir.  1636  DAVENANT  Witts  iv.  i.  Dram. 
Wks.  1872  II.  188  His  Afflicted  female  . .  feeds  him  with 
beds  of  guacum  For  his  salad,  and  pulp  of  salsa  for  His 
bread.  1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  II.  App.  386 
Some  of  our  eminentist  English  Doctors . .  have  not  scrupled 
of  late  years  to  use  the  strong  and  fetid  chymical  oyles  of 
Amber  and  Guajacum.  1686  Land.  Ga&.  No.  2186/1,  12 
Thousand  Quintals  of  Cakau  of  Caracas  and  Gwakin.  1741 
Compl.  Family-Piece  i.  i.  20  Take  Gum-Guaiacum  i  Ounce. 
1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  I.  47  Oils  of  guaiacum,  box,  tic. 
..are  found  heavier  than  water.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect. 
[njlam.  199  The  guaiacum,  sarsaparilla,  [etc.]  . .  have  all 
been  supposed  to  be  useful  in  the  cure  of  scrophula. 

4.  altrib.,   as  guaiacum-bark,  -lozenge,  -potion, 
-resin,  -test,  -tree,  -wood. 

1596  BURROUGH  Meth.  Phisick  (ed.  3)  375  The  guaiacum 
potion  is  wont  sometimes  to  worke  that  effect.  i6osTiMME 
Quersit.  i.  xiii.  65  The  Boxe,  the  Oake,  Guaiacan  Tree,  and 
such  like.  iSiaJ.  SMYTH  Pract.  Customs  (\&-zi)  40  Guiacum 
Bark.  1876  GROSS  Dis.  Bladder  31  The  guaiacum  test  of 
Dr.  Day.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  599  Guaiacum 
lozenges. 

Quail,  Guam,  obs.  forms  of  GALL  z;.1,  YAM. 

Guail  (gwan).  Also  8  quan,  g  gun.ni.  [prob. 
a  native  name.]  One  of  a  family  or  subfamily 
(Pelopinat,  Newton)  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  South 
America,  allied  to  the  curassows. 

1743  G.  EDWARDS  Nat.  Hist.  I.  13  The  Quan  or  Guan,  so 
called  in  the  West  Indies,  .is  a  little  bigger  than  a  common 
Hen.  1817  O.  W.  ROBERTS  Centr.  Amer.  228  He  fired  at 
three  guams,  each  as  large  as  a  turkey-cock.  1853  TH.  Ross 
Humboldt's  Trav.  II.  xxiv.  444  Large  birds,  a  guan  (pava 
de  monte\  for  instance,  or  a  curassao  (alector),  when  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  die  in  two  or  three  minutes.  1895  C.  DIXON  in 
Forltt.  Rev.  Apr.  645  The  Cracidte  or  curassows  and  guans, 
with  fifty-three  species. 

Guana  (gwa-na).  Forms :  7  guiana,  7-9 
guano,  8  gauna,  gwana,  9  Austral.  go(,h)anna, 
7-  guana ;  also  (anglicized)  7  gwane,  gwayn,  8 
guane.  [variant  of  IGUANA.] 

1.  The  IGUANA,  a  large  arboreal  lizard  of  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America. 

i  M?°?  £  pERCY.'n  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  iv.  1686  We  also 
killed  Guanas,  m  fashion  of  a  Serpent,  &  speckled  like  a 
Toade  vnder  the  belly.  16.4  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  m.  i. 
42  With  a  lothsome  beast  like  a  Crocodil,  called  a  Gwayn . . 
we  daily  feasted.  1748  A  nson's  Voy.  u.  xi.  267  The  animals 
we  met  with  on  shore  [at  Chequetan]  were  principally 
guanos,  with  which  the  country  abounds,  and  which  are  bv 
some  reckoned  delicious  food.  1763  W.  ROBINSON  in  W. 
Roberts  Nat.  Hist.  Florida.  100  [List  of  animals]  The 
guane.  1792  MAR.  RIDDELL  Voy.  Madeira  63  The  guana 
is  of  various  colours ;  but  most  commonly  it  is  either  brown 
green,  or  blue.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  (1859)  287 
Look  at  these  two  guanas  chasing  each  other  up  that  tree. 

2.  Colonial.    Any  large  lizard,  e.g.  Sphenodon 
punctatum  (Hatteria  pimdata)  of  New  Zealand. 

i8o>  G.  HARRINGTON  Hist.  N,  S.  Wales  viii.  285  Among 


476 

other  reptiles  were  found  some  brown  guanoes.  1864  J. 
ROGERS  New  Rusk  i.  6  The  shy  Guana  climbs  a  tree  m 
fear.  1883'  EHA'  Tribes  on  my  Frontier  }6  The  large  Monitor 
which  Europeans  in  India  generally  call  an  Iguana,  some- 
times a  guano  !  1891  '  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD  '  Sydney-side 
Saxon  vi-99  A  goanna  startled  him  [a  horse].  1898  MORRIS 
Austral  Eng.  s.  v.  Goanna,  In  New  Zealand,  the  word 
Guano  is  applied  to  the  lizard-like  reptile  Sphenodon  pnnc- 
tatum.  ..In  Tasmania,  the  name  is  given  to  Tiliquascin' 
coidest  White,  and  throughout  Australia  any  lizard  of  a  large 
size  is  popularly  called  a  Guana,  or  in  the  bush,  more  com- 
monly, a  Goanna. 

Guana,  variant  of  GUANO. 

II  Guanaco  (gwana-k^).  Also  7  guanco,  guia- 
naco,  guinaco,  7-9  huanaco,  8  guanico,  -aca, 
9  -acho.  [Quichua  httanaco,  huanaeu.]  A  South 
American  mammal,  Auckenia  hiianaco>  a  kind  of 
wild  llama  producing  a  reddish  biown  wool. 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta?s  Hist.  Indies  i.  xxi.  70 
There  are  few  of  those  beastes,  which  at  Peru  they  call 
Guancos.  Ibid.  in.  xx.  185  There  are  also  of  those  beasts 
which  they  call  Guanacos  and  Pacos,  which  are  sheepe.  1670 
NARBOROUCH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  \.  (1711)  98  There 
are  many  Ostriches  in  the  plain  Lands,  and  Guianacoes, 
which  are  the  Beasts  that  bear  the  red  Wool,  whereof  Hats 
are  made  in  England.  1715  DK  FOE  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  304  We.  .saw  guinacoes,  or  Peruvian  sheep,  as  big  as 
small  mules.  1773  J.  HAWKESWORTH  Pay.  I.  15  Guanicoes 
..resemble  pur  deer,  but  are  much  larger,  the  height  of 
some  not  being  less  than  thirteen  hands.  xSii  W.  WALTON 
Pentv.  Sheep  83  The  Huanaco  or  Guanaco  of  the  Spaniards 
..is  the  largest  of  the  two  species  of  wild  Peruvian  sheep. 

attrib.  1811  W.  WALTON  Peruv.  Sheep  84  Horse  hides 
and  Guanaco  skins.  Ibid.  167  Guanaco  wool  is  obtained 
from  the  wild  animal  of  that  name.  1865  LUBBOCK  Prek. 
Times  vii.  (1869)  234  On  the  east  coast,  the  natives  . ,  have 
guanaco  cloaks. 

Guanamine  (gwse'namainX  Chem.  Also  -in. 
[f.  GDAN-O  +  AMINE.]  (Sec  quot.  1881.) 

1881  H.  WATTS  in  Nature  XXV.  148  The  Guanamines 
.  .a  series  of  bases  discovered  by  Nencki  in  1874  and  1876, 
and  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  guanidine  salts  of 
the  fatty  acids.  1899  CACNEY  tr.  R.  von  Jaksch's  Clin. 
Diagnosis  vi.  (ed.  4)  239  note,  The  characteristic  pointed 
rhomboids  of  the  guanamin  of  isobutyric  acid. 

Guanidine  (gwarnidin\  Chem.  Also  -in. 
[Modified  fromGuANJN.]  A  strongly  alkaline  base, 
CNSH«,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  guanin. 

1864  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  949  Guanidine.  .  .An  organic 
base  discovered  and  investigated  by  Strecker  . .  It  is  pro- 
duced . .  by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on  guanme. 
1899  CAGNEV  tr.  R.  von  Jaksck's  Clin.  Diagnosis  vi.  (ed.  4) 
239  note,  Carbonate  of  guanidin. 

Hence  Guanidi'nic  a.,  in  carbo-guanidinie  acid. 

1866  ODLING  Anim.  Chem.  vi,  139  Biuret  ..  may  be  re- 
garded as  carbo-guanidinic  acid. 

Guaniferous  (gwanrferas),  a.  [f.  GUAN(O)  + 
-(I)FEROUS.]  Producing  guano. 

1844  Jrnl-  R'  Agric.  Soc.  V.  i.  288  The  guaniferous 
islands. 

Guanin  (gwa-nin).  Chem*  Also  -ine.  [f. 
GUAN(O  +  -IN.]  A  white  amorphous  substance 
obtained  abundantly  from  guano,  forming  a  con- 
stituent of  the  excrement  of  birds,  and  found  in 
the  liver,  pancreas,  and  other  parts  of  animals. 

1850  FOWNES  Chem.  (ed.  3)  499  Guano  also  contains  a 
peculiar  substance  called  guanine,  which  closely  corresponds 
with  xanthic  oxide.  1859  NewSyd.  Soc.  Year-dk.  93  Scherer 
detected  guanin  in  the  pancreas  of  the  ox.  1889  GEDDES  & 
THOMSON  Evol.  Sex  23  Guanin,  so  abundant  on  the  skin  of 
fishes  and  some  other  animals. 

Guanize(gwa-n3iz),z>.  [f.GuAN(o  +  -IZE.]  trans. 
To  treat  with  guano.  Hence  Oua*nieed///.  a. 

1843  J.  A.  SMITH  Product,  farming  (ed.  al  81  Comparing 
it  with  patches  not  guanised,  the  produce  of  the  former 
may,  without  exaggeration,  be  stated  to  be  double.  Ibid.  83 
The  growth  of  the  guamsed  rye  was  uniformly  good. 

Guano  (gwa -no,  gi«,arn0),  sb.  Also  8-9  guana. 
[Sp.  guano,S.  Amer.  Sp./iuaw,  ad.  Quichua  huanu 
dung.] 

1.  A  natural  manure  found  in  great  abundance  on 
some  sea-coasts,esp.  on  the  Chincha  and  other  islands 
about  Peru,  consisting  of  the  excrement  of  sea-fowl. 

1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acostd's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xxxvii. 
311  They  are  heapes  of  dung  of  sea-fowte  . .  They  cal  this 
dung  Guano.  1669  EARL  SANDWICH  tr.  Barba's  Art  Metals 
16  It  is  called  Guano  (i.e.  Dung\  not  because  it  is  the  Dung 
of  Sea-fowls  (as  many  would  have  it  understood),  but  be- 
cause of  its  admirable  vertue  in  making  ploughed  ground 
fertile.  17*6  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  (1757)  170 
Cormorants  dung,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Guana.  1846  J. 
BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  346  The  seed  was 
drilled  in  with  2  cwt.  guano,  and  a  cart  load  of  mould  mixed 


together  per  acre.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-Bk.  Geol.  xx.  430 
The  guano  of  the  Pacific  and  other  tropical  islets,  so  valuable 
as  manure. 

fg.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Fate  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  314 
The  German  and  Irish  millions,  like  the  Negro,  have  a 
great  deal  of  guano  in  their  destiny.  1870  '  OUIDA  *  Held 
in  Bondage  16, 1  find  soda-water  and  brandy  the  best  guano 
for  the  cultivation  of  my  intellect. 

2.  transf.  Artificial  manure,  esp.  that  made  from 
fish,  called  more  fa\\y  fish -manure  or  fish-guano. 

1844  EMERSON  Lect.,  Yng.  Amer.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  301 
Agricultural  chemistry,  .offering  by  means  of  a  tea-spoonful 
of  artificial  guano,  to  turn  a  sandbank  into  corn.  1883 
Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  202  Fertilizers  in  the  preparation 
of  which  fish  are  used,  including  Menhaden  guano,  crude 
and  ground,  guano  made  from  fish  skins,  and  from  fish 
heads  and  bones.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Aug.  2/2  Convert- 
ing the  bottle-nosed  whale  into  patent  guano. 

3.  A  general  name  for  sea-birds  which  produce 


GUARANTEE. 

guano.  ?  Obs.  [This  is  in  Sp.  gnanae^  pi.  guanoes  : 
cf.  quot.  1860.] 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  101  [They]  found  multitudes  of 
Guanoes,  and  Land-turtle  or  Tortoise,  and  named  them  the 
Gallapago's  Islands.  1726  SHELVOCKF:  I'oy.  round  World 
(17571  190  Isles  Lobos.  ..  Here  are  also  plenty  of  Guanoes 
and  carrion-crows.  1760-74  ir.  Juan  <$•  Ulloas  I'oy.  (ed.  3) 
II.  104  Innumerable  flights  of  birds  with  which  all  those 
Islands  abound  and  commonly  called  Guanoes..;  many  of 
them  are  indeed  alcatraces,  a  kind  of  gull,  though  all  com- 
prehended under  the  generical  name  of  Guanoes.  [1860 
Times  17  Dec,  7  The  guanaes  or  cormorants  and  other 
allied  tribes  of  birds  which  deposit  guano  must  have  existed 
thousands  of  years  before  man.] 

4.  attrib.y  &s>  guano-island,  -manure^  -water. 

1844  Catholic  Weekly  Instructor  64  It  is  said,  more  than 
300  vessels  from  Liverpool  are  engaged  in  the  guano-manure 
trade.  1851  Beck's  Florist  199  Guano-water  improves 
wonderfully  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  the  general  health 
of  the  plants.  1858  Cycl.  Commerce  (ed.  Homans)  899  The 
claim  of  the  Peruvians  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
guano  islands. 

Hence  Gua*no  v,  trans.,  to  fertilize  with  guano. 


1847  DISRAELI  Tancred  H.  ix,  Lady  Constance  .  .  having 
guanoed  her  mind  by  reading  French  novels,  had  a  variety 
of  conclusions  on  all  social  topics.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave 
States  43  The  ground  is  .  .  again  guanoed,  two  hundred 
weight  to  the  acre.  1865  Spectator  18  Feb.  176  He 
announced  that  he  intended  to  guano  the  public  mind. 

Guano,  variant  of  GUANA. 

II  Guara1  (gwa-ra).     [mod.L.,  a.  Tupi^warrf.] 

Gitird  in  Tupi  is  simply  =  '  bird  ',  but  the  description  in 
quot.  1796  relates  to  the  guara. 

An  American  bird,  the  Scarlet  Ibis,  Eudocimus 
ruler. 

1678  RAY  Wiltugkby's  Ornith.  296  The  Brazilian  Guara 
of  Marggraye.  .is  a  Land  and  Water-fowl,  of  the  bigness  of 
the  Spoon-bill  .  .  It  feeds  upon  fish  and  flesh,  water  always 
added.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  11.  260/2  The  Guara..  It  is 
of  some  Authors  called  an  Indian  Curlew.     1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Svpp.,  Guara,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  Brasilian 
bird,  called  by  Clusius,  Numenius  Indicus,  or  the  Indian 
Curlew.  .It  is  all  over  of  a  fine  gay  red,  only  that  the  long- 
wing  feathers  are  tipped  with  black  at  their  extremities. 
[1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  745  The   guira  famous  for 
often  changing  its  colour,  being  first  black,  then  ash-coloured, 
next  white,  afterwards  scarlet,  and  last  of  all  crimson.] 

II  Guara  ^(gwa-ra).  Alsoaguara.  [Tupijagodra 
'dog,  ounce*  (Dias)  ;  cf.  JAGUAR.]  A  large-maned 
wild  dog  of  S.  America,  Cam's  jubatus. 

1884-5  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  V.  416  Largest  and 
fiercest  of  the  South  American  species  is  the  Guara  (Canis 
jubahis),  which  has  a  mane,  and  outwardly  presents  some 
resemblance  to  the  hyena.  ..  The  name  of  Aguara  or  Guara 
appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  its  loud  cry  '  gou-a-a  '. 

II  Guaracha  (gwara-tfa).  Also  erron.  guaracia. 
[Sp.  (Velasquez  Sp.  Diet.  1878).]  '  A  lively 
Spanish  dance  in  |  or  -J  time,  usually  accompanied 
on  the  guitar  by  the  dancer  himself*  (Stainer  Sc 
Barrett  1876). 

1828  MOORE  Say,  what  shall  we  dance  f  i.  8  Shall  we  .  .To 
the  light  Bolero's  measures  move  ?  Or  choose  the  Guaracia's 
languishing  lay? 

llGuarana  (gwara-na).  [Tupi  guarand.]  A 
Brazilian  shrub,  Paullinia  sorbilis\  a  paste  pre- 
pared from  the  seeds  of  this  shrub,  which  is  used 
for  food  and  medicine.  Also  giiarana-bread^  -paste. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  291  Guaranina.  This 
substance  was  discovered  by  Theod.  Martius,  in  the 
guarana.  1861  New  Syd.  Soc.  Year-bk.  459  The  author 
has  employed  guarana  paste  in  numerous  cases  of  hemi- 
crania.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  707  Guarana.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant  furnish  the  Guarana  bread  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  natives  of  Brazil. 

t  Guarand.  Obs.  Also  7  garand,  -end.  [?  ad. 
f.garant:  sec  GUARANTEE^.]  -  GUARANTEED,  i. 

1674  TEMI'LE  Let.  to  King  30  Nov.,  Wks.  1720  II.  316, 
I  said,  Your  Majesty  having  been  the  Author  and  Guarand 
of  the  Peace  at  Aix  .  .  could  with  ill  Grace  propose  any 
thing  to  France  beyond  those  Terms.  1687  BURNET  Reply 
to  Varillas  86  He  cites  again  Florimond  for  his  Garand. 
1703  Lond.  Gas.  No.  3812/3  The  King  and  the  Cardinal 
Primate  shall  write  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  other  Guarands 
of  the  Peace  of  Oliva. 

Guaranin  (gwara-nin).  Chem'.  Also  9  -ina, 
-ine.  [f.  GUARAN(A  +  -IN.]  A  crystalline  prin- 
ciple contained  in  guarana,  and  regarded  by  some 
as  identical  with  caffeine. 

1838  [see  GUARANA].  1841  BRANDE  Chem.  1230/2  Guaranin 
[obtained]  from  the  fruit  of  the  Paullinia  sorbilis,  by  Mar- 
tms.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl,  (U.  S.)  VII.  134  The  essen- 
tial crystaUizable  principle  is  said  to  be  identical  with 
caffeine,  but  has  received  the  name  of  guaranlne. 

Guarantee  (gserantr),  $b.  Also  7  garante,  9 
guarrantee.  [The  early  form  garantt  (sense  i)  is 
perh.  a.  Sp.  garante  =  F.  garant,  OF.  guaranty 
warant  (whence  WARRANT  JA.).  The  later  develop- 
ment guarantee  (with  which  cf.  grandee  from  Sp. 
grande]  was  subsequently  misused  for  GUARANTY, 
being  perh.  taken  as  a  semi-phonetic  adoption  of 
F.  garantie  ;  hence  senses  2  and  3  below.  Sense  4 
should  perh.  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  word;  it 
may  however  be  viewed  as  a  perversion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  produced  by  identifying  the 
ending  with  -EE  suffix^  of  legal  terms.] 

1.  A  person  or  party  that  makes  a  guaranty  or 
gives  a  security  ;  a  guaranteeing  party. 

1679  PENN  Addr.  Prot.  u.  v.  (1692)  139  As  if  he  ..could 


GUARANTEE. 


be  then-  Gar.intf,  in  t'other  World,  they  become  ver\ 
insohcitous  of  any  further  search  here.  1683  Apol  Pro! 
t'ranc:-  v.  68  That  promise,  of  which  our  King  was  th 
Garante.  1710  Land,  (iaz.  No.  4713/1  The  second  corr 
plained  of  the  Violation  of  the  Treaty!  .of  which,  .the  Kin 
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of  Prussia  was  a  Guarantee,  a  1715  HORNET 
(1724)  663  Pursuant  to  an  article  of  the  treaty  u.  »,,UcKucn 
which  the  King  of  England  was  the  guarantee.  1724 
SWIFT  Dnp,er's  Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  n.  92.  I  will  not  veil 
ture  to  be  your  guarantee.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Jan.  8/2  Hi. 
allies  should  he  guarantees.  1796  MORSE  Auier.  Geog.  II 
63  Ihey  are  the  sole  trustees,  guarantees,  and  managers  o 
the  national  bank.  1819  R.  CHAPMAN  fas.  I',  123  Th( 
emperor  . .  was  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  marriage  betwix 
her  and  the  elector.  1855  MILMAN  Litt.  Chr.  xi.  v.  (7864 
VI.  450  He  even  threatened  the  King  of  England  with 
interdict,  if,  as  guarantee  of  the  treaty,  he  should  enforce 
its  forfeitures.  1860  WOOLSEY  Introd.  Internal.  Latv  §  10. 
(1875)  129  If  he  guarantees  a  debt,  and  the  payment  is 
refused,  he  is  not  bound  to  make  it  good  •  for  in  this 
according  to  Vattel,  lies  the  diderence  between  a  surety 
and  a  guarantee.  1871  BLACKIF.  Fmr  P/tases  i  151  He 
stood  guarantee  that  I  should  remain  and  wait  the  result  of 
the  trial. 

2.  The  act  of  guaranteeing  or  giving  a  security  • 
=  GUARANTY  sb.  i. 

v1,7^  B^",K-E  C'""'f"  "?*'•  IV-  Hastings  Wks.  1813  (4°) 
irlv9?  TaklnS  occasion  from  a  late  application  of  Fyzoola 
Khan  for  the  Company's  guarantee.  1806  WELLINGTON  in 
Owen  Wellesley's  Desf.  (1877)  p.  civ,  This  very  act  of 
guarantee  has  always  been  considered  important  in  India. 
'"3*  HT-  MARTINEAU  Ella  of  Gar.  vii.  88  The  laird  was 
willing  to  enter  into  the  proposed  guarantee.  1845  S.  AUSTIN 
Rankes  Hist.  Ref.  III.  34,  At  length,  having  received 
sufficient  guarantee,  he  assented.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado 
•y.  17  llm  I  relate  as  I  heard  it,  without  guarantee.  1886 
Law  Times  LXXXII.  94/2  A  material  alleviation  of  the 
strictness  with  which  contracts  of  guarantee  are  enforced. 

3.  Something  given  or  existing  as  security,  e.  g. 
for  fulfilment  of  an  engagement   or  conditions  • 
—  GUARANTY  sb.  3. 


TK.Knt.Arct.  Expl.  II.  viii.^o  Thls^nnouncemenTwris1  r? 
ceived  as  a  guarantee  of  their  personal  safety  1860  W 
COLLINS  Worn.  White  i.  ix.  46  My  situation  in  life  was 
considered  a  guarantee.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serm.  iv  75 
Our  Lord  anticipates  the  time  when  active  zeal  for  Himself 
will  be  no  guarantee.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  Man 
390  Sacred  and  happy  homes.. are  the  surest  guarantees 
lor  the  moral  progress  of  a  nation. 

4.  A  person  to  whom  a  guaranty  is  given :  the 
correlative  of  guarantor. 

.  '853  J-  BOUVIER  Lam  Diet.  U.  S.  (1836)  s.v.,  The  guarantee 
is  entitled  to  receive  payment,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
debtor,  and  secondly,  from  the  guarantor.  1875  POSTE 
Gma  in.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  403  Guarantors  are  relieved  by  the 
guarantee  being  compelled,  if  one  is  ready  to  pay  the  whole, 
to  sell  him  the  debt  of  the  others. 

5.  attrib. :  guarantee  fund,  a  sum  of  money- 
pledged  as  a  contingent  indemnity  for  future  loss  ; 
guarantee  society  (see  quot.  1858). 

1844  H  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  508  The  President  of 
the  Board  announced  to  the  Court,  their  consent  to  extend 
the  amount  of  the  Guarantee  Fund  to  two  millions.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Guarantee  Societies,  certain  joint- 
stock  companies,  which,  upon  payment  of  an  agreed 
premium,  guarantee  to  the  employer  the  honesty  of  a  person 
employed,  or,  at  least,  undertake  to  make  good  any  defal- 
cations in  his  accounts.  1879  M«CARTHY  Own  Times  II. 
xxi.  107  A  guarantee  fund  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
was  very  soon  obtained.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Oct.  7/1 
The  guarantee  arrangement  made  with  certain  of  the 
Australasian  colonies  for  testing  the  effect  of  a  4*.  rate  to 
Australia.  1897  \Vestm.  Gaz.  21  April  7/3  He  has  decided 
to  give  up  the  country  [sc.  hunting  it]  unless  a  guarantee 
subscription  of  ^2,000  a  year  is  forthcoming. 

Hence  Guarantee-ship. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  227  Its  Catholick  Union 
scarce  ever  going  any  further  than  the  Politick  Point  of 
Tolerating  one  another  under  the  Papal  Guaranteeship. 

Guarantee  (gserantf-),z>.     [f.  GUARANTEE  .?/>.] 

L  trans.  To  be  a  guarantee,  warrant,  or  surety 
for ;  spec,  to  undertake  with  respect  to  (a  contract, 
the  performance  of  a  legal  act,  etc.)  that  it  shall  be 
duly  carried  out ;  to  make  oneself  responsible  for 
the  genuineness  of  (an  article)  ;  hence,  to  assure  the 
existence  or  persistence  of;  to  set  on  a  secure 
basis. 

179;  BURKE  Th.  Fr.  Affairs  Wks.  1802  IV.  22  Publick 
treaties  made  under  the  sanction,  and  some  of  them  guaran- 
teed by  the  Sovereign  Powers  of  other  nations.  18..  LD. 
BROUGHAM  (Ogilvie),  By  the  treaty  of  alliance  she  guaranteed 
the  Polish  constitution  in  a  secret  article.  1860  WOOLSEY 
Introd.  Internal.  Law  8  105  (1875)  128  Thus,  the  treaty  of 
leschen.. which  was  guaranteed  by  Russia,  renewed  the 
treaties  of  Westphalia.  1860  [see  GUARANTEE  so.  i].  1865 
KINGSLEY  fffreiu.  xvii,  If  he  would  hut  guarantee  the 
Danish  laws,  .to  all  north  of  the  Watling  street.  1868  FREE- 
MAN Norm.  Cotiq.  (18761  II.  ix.  432  It  is  a  more  difficult 
question  whether  Harold's  succession  was  at  all  guaranteed. 
1874  SAYCE  Compar.  Philol.  i.  55  Written  languages 
guarantee  a  systematic  pronunciation.  1876  L.  STEPHEN 
Eng.  Thought  j$//i  C.  I.  17  The  intellectual  activity  of 
the  acuter  intellects,  however  feeble  may  be  its  immediate 
influence,  is  the  great  force  which  stimulates  and  guarantees 
every  advance  of  the  race. 

b.  with  inf.  or  obj.  clause :  To  engage  to  do 
something;  to  warrant  or  ensure  that  something 
will  happen  or  has  happened. 

1810  KEATS  Lamia  i.  339  Her  beauty,  .while  it  smote, 
still  guaranteed  to  save.  1858  J.  B.  NORTON  Topics  153, 
I  will  undertake  to  guarantee,  that  a  mass  of  oppression 
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and  injustice.. has  been  wrought  under  colour  of  these  Acts. 
1862  STAMUY  7«...  Ch.  (1877)  I.  v.  107  Here  is  a  case  of 
that  precision  which  guarantees  to  us  that  the  spot  was  once 
well  known.  1884  PAR  Kvstacr  84  I'll  guarantee  that  he'll 
never  return  to  liengurry. 

2.  To  secure  the  possession  of  (something)  to  a 
person,  etc. 

1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  f,-  Is,  i.  ii.  I.  162  Eager  to  anticipate 


Augsburg  ..  was  guaranteed  to  the  city  for  its  six  parish 
churches.  1860  MOTLEY  Nelherl.  (1868)  I.  iii.  71  In  that 
c?src,hn  Pr°mised.  .to  guarantee  to  the  Prince  the  earldoms 

f  Holland  and  Zetland.  1899  FINDLAY  in  Expositor  Feb. 
87  Christ  guarantees  to  the  faith  of  His  brethren,  .a  true 
quittance  and  defence  from  sin. 

3.  To  secure  (a  person  or  thing)  against  or  from 
(risk,  injury,  etc.) ;  to  secure  in  (the  possession  of 
anything). 

1804  WELI.F.SLEY  in  Owen  Dcsp.  (1877)  451  The  British 
Government  was  pledged  . .  to  guarantee  them  against  all 
exactions.  1820  A.  RANKEN  Hist.  France  vm.  i.  §  i .  25  The 
protestant  states  were  now  acknowledged  and  guaranteed 
'D  tl>eir  full  rights  and  privileges.  1831  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Ella  of  Gar.  vii.  88  Angus  was  strongly  disposed  to  make 
the  attempt,  if  he  could  be  guaranteed  from  loss.  1859  M  'LL 
Liberty  i.  p  On  condition  of  being  guaranteed  more  or  less 
efficaciously  against  his  tyranny. 

absol.  1823  f.  MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  IV.  62  He  could  not 
guarantee  against  the  folly  of  people  in  prosecuting. 

Hence  Guarantee -d,  Guarantee-ing///,  adjs. 

1876  Daily  Nfitis  3  Nov.  7/5  The  mighty  shield  of  guaran- 
teeing Europe  will  defend  our  territorial  integrity  and  our 
national  rights.  1882  Macm.  Mag.  XLVI.  256,  I  vote  the 
abolition  of  the  guarantees  and  of  the  guaranteed.  1891 
Labour  CowwissionGloss.,  Guaranteed  men,  men  employed 
by  a  contractor,  and  having  regular  wages.  1895  A.  J. 
WILSON  Gloss.  Terms  Stock  Exclt.,  Guaranteed  stocks, 
Stocks  the  interest  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  a  Government 
or  company  are  thus  described. 

Guarantor  (gxrantf-i).  [Formed  after  GUAR- 
ANTEE, by  substitution  of  -OR  for  the  correlative 
-EE  !.]  One  who  makes  or  gives  a  guaranty  or 
security. 

'JS3  J-  BOUVIER  Law  Diet.  U.  S.  (1856)  s.v.,  A  guarantor 
differs  from  a  surety  in  this,  that  the  former  cannot  be  sued 
until  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  principal,  when  sued  ;  while 
the  latter  may  be  sued  at  the  same  time  with  the  principal. 
1862  Sat.  Rev.  XIII.  651/1  It  is  said  that  a  regular  army 
of  60,000  visitors  a-day  will  relieve  the  guarantors ;  and 


of  the  guarantors.  1875  POSTE  Gains  in.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  405 
A  surety  or  guarantor  of  a  debt  may  require  the  creditor 
to  proceed  against  the  principal  first.  1893  GLADSTONE  Sf. 
Ho.  Com.  13  Feb.,  I  want  to  know . .  who  will  be  the  effective 
guarantor  that  this  remainder  will  not  also  vanish? 

Hence  OnarantoTship,  the  position  or  function 
of  a  guarantor. 

1885  Times  13  June  13  Guarantorships  to  a  large  amount 
are  already  volunteered  as  a  nucleus  to  the  guarantee  fund. 

Guaranty  (gse-ranti),  sli.  Also  7  garranty, 
-ie,  guarranty.  [ad.  Kf.guarantie  (also  tuarantie, 
WARRANTY\  f.  guarant,  warant  (see  WARRANT).] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  securing,  warranting,  or 
guaranteeing  ;  security,  warranty ;  spec .  a  written 
undertaking  made  by  a  person  (called  the  guarantor) 
to  be  answerable  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  the 
performance  of  an  obligation  by  another  person, 
who  is  in  the  first  instance  liable  to  such  payment 
or  obligation. 

1592  Expos.  Terms  Law  103  Garrantie  of  charters  is  a 
writ,  &  it  lyeth  where  any  deede  is  made  that  compre- 
lendeth  a  clause  of  warrantie.  .and  if  the  tenant  be  im- 
pleaded  by  a  stranger,  .then  [etc.].  Ibid.  106  Garrantie,  is 
when  one  is  bound  to  an  other  which  hath  land,  to  warrant 
y>  land  to  him.  iWg  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Dk.  Ormond  Wks. 
r73i  II.  25  We  have  some  Ground  of  Complaint,  seeing  the 
Emperor's  Name  among  all  the  other  Princes  in  the 
Guarranty  of  the  Munster  Peace.  1678  MARVELL  Grtnvtfi 
'ofery  Wks.  1875  IV.  266  His  Majesty  ..  continued  to 
solicit  other  princes  . .  to  come  into  the  guaranty  of  this 
treaty.  1681  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I.  151  The  league 
of  guaranty  is  said  to  advance  apace.  1682  Ibid.  I.  166 
The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  guaranty  between  the  King 
of  Sweden  »nd  the  states  general!  are  exchanged.  1715-6 
30LINGBROKE  Study  Hist.  vii.  (1752)  226  They  consented  to 
'jive  Spain  an  act  of  guaranty  for  securing  the  execution  of 
he  treaty.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  II.  ix.  ii.  217  This 
article  concludes  with  a  reciprocal  guaranty  of  the  provinces 
of  Persia.  1791  Anecd.  H'.  Pitt  I.  iv.  74  Our  guaranty  of 
he  pragmatic  sanction  was  an  effect  of  that  enmity,  a  1850 
-ALHOUN  Wks.  I.  334  The  guaranty  of  a  republican  form 
of  government.  1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  vi.  302 
They  are  to  ask  assistance  in  men  and  money  upon  a  mere 
aliter  qualiter  guaranty.  1860  WOOLSEY  Introd.  Interttat. 
'*aw  §  105  (1875)  127  Treaties  of  guaranty  . .  are  especially 
accessory  stipulations,  sometimes  incorporated  in  the  main 
nstrument,  and  sometimes  appended  to  it,  in  which  a  third 
>ower  promises  to  give  aid  to  one  of  the  treaty-making 
jowers,  in  case  certain  specific  rights — all  or  a  part  of  those 
onveyed  to  him  in  the  instrument — are  violated  by  the 
ither  party.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cotiq.  (1876)  I.  iii.  91  To 
ive  a  guaranty  for  his  good  behaviour.  1874  GREEN  Short 
fist.  ix.  §  10.  715  England  alone  showed  herself  true  to 
icr  guaranty  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  1875  POSTE  Gains 
n.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  405  The  most  noticeable  rule  of  English 
iw  respecting  the  contract  of  guaranty  is  that  it  must  be  in 
writing. 

1 2.  A  person  who  gives  a  guaranty  (sense  i)  or 
undertakes  to  see  stipulations  performed'  (J.).  Obs. 
1684  Scanaerl<fg  Rediv.  vi.  152  Offering  him  very  good 
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Termes,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  would  be  Guar- 
anty. 1692  SOUTH  Serm.  (1607)  I.  560  God  . .  is  the  great 
Guaranty  for  the  Peace,  Order,  and  good  Behaviour  of 
Mankind. 

3.  Something  which  secures  or  guarantees  the 
existence  or  persistence  of  a  thing ;  a  ground  or 
basis  of  security. 

1697  Let.  Necess.  Land  Force  2  Yet  the  best  Guaranty  of 
a  Peace,  is  a  good  Force  to  maintain  it.  1754  RICHARDSON 
(,randison  (17811  IV.  vii.  67,  I  have  no  doubt  of  overcoming 
her  unhappy  Mother,  by  making  her  husband's  interest  a 
guaranty  for  her  . .  good  behaviour  to  her  child.  i8« 
PRESCOTT  Philip  II,  I.  i.  viii.  116  Four  or  five  places?? 
importance  . .  were  to  be  held  as  guaranties  by  the  French 
king.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cotiq.  (18761  I.  iv.  151  Re- 
quiring baptism  and  nominal  homage  as  guaranties  for 
peace.  1871  Ibid.  IV.  xvii.  4  The  consecration  of  William 
by  the  Northumbrian  Primate  might  be  looked  on  as  some 
sort  of  guaranty . .  for  the  obedience  of  his  province. 

Guaranty  (gae-ranti),  v.  Now  rare,  superseded 
by  GUARANTEE  v.  Also  8  guarranty.  [f.  the  sb.] 

1.  trans.  =  GUARANTEES,  i. 

1753  Scots  Mag.  Jan.  8/2  Her  allies  should  engage  to 
guaranty  the  tranquillity  of  the  north.  1775  JOHNSON  Tax. 
no  Tyr.  58  They  talk  of  their  pretended  immunities  guar- 
rantied  by  the  plighted  faith  of  Government.  1779-81  — 
frtdk.  Gt.  Wks.  IV.  545  He  was  ready  to  guaranty  all  the 
German  Dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria.  1786  BURKE 


course  with  the  Japanese  which  was  guarantied  by  the 


gn  p  ______  ........  ______ 

(ed.  2)  402  The  fidejussor  may  be  employed  to  guaranty 
any  obligation. 

2.  =  GUARANTEE  v.  2. 

179*  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  289  The  respective  districts 
which  they  had  allotted  for  and  guarantied  to  each  other. 

3.  —  GUARANTEE  v.  3.   Also,  to  secure  (a  person) 
in  the  possession  of  something. 

1732  Gentl.  Mag.  II.  945  The  Establishment  of  an 
Indivisibility,  and  Primogeniture  in  Favour  of  the  eldest 
Arch-dutchess,  guaranty'd  contra  anoscunqite.  1783  BURKE 
Ref.  Affairs  India  Wks.  1813  (8°)  XI.  265  The  allow- 
ances made  by  the  Company  to  the  Presidents  of  Bengal 
were  abundantly  sufficient  to  guaranty  them  against  any 
thing  like  a  necessity  for  giving  into  that  pernicious 
practice.  1786  —  U'.  Hastings  ibid.  XII.  94  Who.  .did  not 
only  guaranty  him  in  the  possession  of  what  he  then  actually 
held,  but  engaged  to  restore  all  the  other  territories. 
Hence  Gua'rantied  ///.  a. 

1786  BURKE  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1813  (4")  VI.  697  To 
exact  a  due  observance  of  the  guarantied  treaty. 

II  Guarapo  (gwara-po).  [Peruvian.]  A  drink 
made  from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  sugar-cane. 

1760-72  tr.  Jtian  f,  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  304  The  guarapo 
.  .  is  nothing  more  than  the  juice  of  the  cane,  as  it  flows 
from  the  mill,  and  afterwards  suffered  to  ferment  1852 
TH.  Ross  Humboldt's  Trav.  I.  xv.  483. 

llGuaraunafewarnvrna).  [Guarani;  app.  a  com- 
pound of  GUARA.]  A  bird  of  the  genus  Aramus  ; 
the  courlan  or  limpkin. 

1678  RAY  Willugby's  Ornith.  292  The  Brasilian  Guarauna 
of  Marggrave.  1688  K.  HOLME  Armoury  II.  248/2  The 
Brisilian  Guarauna.  It  hath  a  long  bill  a  little  inclining 
downwards.  .  It  is  in  form  like  the  Woodcock.  17S3CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Supp.,  Gnarauna,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  small 
Brasilian  bird  common  in  watery  places,  and  of  the  size  of 
our  snipe.  1895  C.  DIXON  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Apr.  645  Such 
peculiar  forms  as  the  hoazin.  .the  twoguaraunas. 
Guard  (gajd),  st>.  Forms  :  4-7  garde,  5-6  Sc. 
gaird(e,  6-7  gard,  guarde,  6-  guard,  [a.  or  ad. 
F.  Carafe,  earlier  also  guarde  (=lt.,  Sf.guarda):— 
Rom.  *guarda,  a.  OTent.  *warda.  (Cf.  WARD.)] 
T"  1.  Keeping,  guardianship,  custody,  ward.  To 
take  guard:  to  take  care.  Obs. 

1426  LYDG.  DC  Gttil.  Pilgr.  8793  She  is  a  tresourere  Off 
konnyng  &  of  sciencys,  And  off  all  Experyencys  That  be 
commyttyd  to  hyr  garde,  f  1440  Partonope  768  Of  the 
contree  he  ' 

Serm.    Tim.   22/1   That  we  may 

garde  of  our  God,  fearing  nothing  in  the  middest  of  all 
daungers.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  149  Anon  I  wot  not, 
by  what  strong  escape  He  broke  from  those  that  had  the 
guard  of  him.  1606  —  Ant.  ff  Cl.  v.  it.  67  For  the  Queene, 
Tie  take  her  to  my  Guard.  1636  E.  DACRES  tr.  Macniavel's 
Disc.  Livy  I.  23  To  which  of  these  two  more  safely  may  be 
intrusted  the  Guard  of  liberty.  <zx7ii  KEN  Hymnariutn 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  101  O  may  the  Angel  to  my  Guard 
assign'd,  Contract  a  sacred  Friendship  with  my  Mind. 
f  b.  spec,  in  Law.  Obs. 

1607  COWEL  fttterpr.  s.v.  Gard,  It  .  .  hath  diuers  applica- 
tions .  .  sometime  to  a  writte  touching  wardshippe.  Which 
writs  are  of  three  sorts  :  one  called  a  right  of  guard  or  ward, 
in  French,  droit  tie  gard,  1641  7*ermes  de  la  Ley  173  Gard 
is  when  an  Infant  whose  Ancestour  held  by  Knights  Service 
is  in  the  ward  or  keeping  of  the  Lord  of  whom  those  lands 
were  holden.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gard  or  Guard.  . 
In  a  Law-sense  Guardianship,  or  Management  of  Children 
under  Age  or  Idiots.  .  .  Writ  of  Gard  or  Ward,  a  Writ  re- 
lating to  Guardianship  or  Wardship. 
2.  Protection,  defence.  Obs.  or  arch. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  24  AI  provinces  and  places 
of  guard  were  shaken.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  ii.  21  Such 
was  the  glassy  globe  that  Merlin  made,  And  gave  unto  king 
Ryence  for  his  gard,  That  never  foes  his  kingdome  might 
invade.  1614  Bp.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  58  When  I  see  so 
strong  a  guard  of  providence  over  him.  1634  MILTON  Cotntts 
42,  I  was  dispatch!  for  iheir  defence,  and  guard.  »68o 
MORDEN  Geog.  Reel.  (1685)  204  Turin  .  .  a  place  very  im- 
porlanl  for  ihe  Guard  of  Italy  and  fortified  with  a  strong 
Citadell.  1781  GIBBON  Dec!.  *  F.  xvii.  II.  45  The  rivals 
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who  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  Roman  world,  had 
withdrawn  the  greatest  part  of  their  forces  from  the  nurd 
of  the  general  frontier.  1814  CARV  Dante,  I'ar.  VIM.  88  Ask 
the  guard  of  braver  arms.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit,  India 
II.  357  The  Raja  marched  from  Nagpur  on  the  30!  of  May, 
under  the  guard  of  one  wing  of  the  22nd  Bengal  N.  I. 
S.  Sword-exercise,  Boxing,  etc.  A  posture  of  de- 
fence; hence,  the  weapons  or  arms  in  such  a  posture. 
At  open  guard:  in  a  position  which  leaves  the 
swordsman  open  to  attack. 

1596  B.  JONSON  Kv.  Man  in  Hum.  \.  iv,  Twine  your  bodie 
more  about,  that  you  may  fall  to  a  more  sweet,  comely, 
gentlemanlike  guard.  1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  vii.  102  (2nd 
Qo.  1604)  The  Scrimures  of  their  nation,  He  swore  had 
neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye,  If  you  oppos'd  them.  1649 
FULLER  Just  Man's  Funeral  7  This  makes  them  lie  at  an 
open  guard,  not  fencing.  1655  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  i.  iv. 
(1669)  42/2  He  is  a  weak  Fencer  that  lays  his  Soul  at  open 
Guard  to  be  stabbed  and  wounded  with  guilt,  while  he  is 
lifting  up  his  hands  to  save  a  broken  head.  1691  SIR  W. 
HOPE  Fencing-Master  (ed.  2)  4  A  Guard  is  a  posture  which 
a  Man  putteth  his  body  into  for  the  better  defending  of 
himself  from  his  Adversaries  thrusts  or  blowes.  1801  C. 
JAMES  Mi/it.  Diet.  s.v.,  The  word  guard  is  seldom  applied 
among  small  swordsmen  to  any  position  but  those  of  carte 
and  tierce ;  the  other  motions  of  defence  are  stiled  parades. 
Ibid.  s.v.  Broadsiuord,  The  principal  guards  with  the  broad 
sword  are  :  The  inside  guard  (similar  to  carte  in  fencing). . 
The  outside  guard  (resembling  tierce). .  The  medium  guard, 
which  is  a  position  between  the  inside  and  outside  guard  . . 
The  flanging  guard  (similar  to  prime  and  seconde) . .  The 
St.  George's  guard,  which  protects  the  head.  1833  Regul.  ', 
Instr.  Cavalry  i.  123  The  Files  engage  on  the  ( Inside  I 
Guard',  change  to  the  'Outside  Guard'.  Ibid.  126  It  is 
good  practice  to  put  them  through  the  '  Guards '  and 
'Points'.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  Ivi,  Mr.  Swiveller 
performed  . .  the  broad-sword  exercise  with  all  the  cuts  and 
guards  complete.  1897  Encycl.  Sport  1 .  144  There  are  four 
chief  guards  to  one  or  other  of  which  the  swordsman  should 
constantly  return  after  an  interchange  of  blows,  and  these 
are  known  as  Engaging  Guards. 

b.  Cricket.  The  position  in  which  the  bat  is  held   [ 
to  defend  the  wicket ;  esp.  in  to  give,  take  guard. 

1868  Box  Tluory  #  Pract.  Cricket  in  To  prevent  any 
unfair  confusion  to  the  batsman  by  allowing  such  [delivery] 
as  would  throw  him  off  his  given  guard.  1877  —  Eng.  Game 
of  Cricket  xxvi.  451  A  batsman  often  applies  to  the  umpire 
for  guard,  i.e.  to  know  which  stump  or  stumps  his  bat  is 
defending. 

4.  The  condition  or  fact  of  guarding,  protecting, 
or  standing  on  the  defensive;  watch;  esp.  in  to 
keep  guard.   Hence,  the  special  service  of  watching 
performed  by  a  soldier  or  sailor. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  x.  43  When  faire  Pastorell  Into  this 
place  was  brought  and  kept  with  gard  Of  griesly  theeves. 
1601  SHAKS.  Alls  Well  m.  v.  76  She  is  armd  for  him,  and 
keepes  her  guard  In  honestest  defence.  1601  —  Hani.  l.  i. 
10  Barn.  Haue  you  had  quiet  Guard  ?  Fran.  Not  a  Mouse 
stirring.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Cunning  (Arb.)  441  Which 
serueth . .  to  keepe  themselues  more  in  Guard.  1640  tr.  Ver- 
dere's  Rom.  Rom.  i.  104  They  boorded  the  Pagans  ship  all 
three  together,  leaving  their  Squires  in  guard  of  their  bark. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  412  Michael  and  his  Angels  . .  plac'd 
in  Guard  thir  Watches  round.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Guard,  or  Gard, . .  in  the  Art  of  War  the  Duty  performed  by 
a  Body  of  Men,  to  secure  all  with  Watchfulness  against  the 
Attempts  or  Surprizes  of  an  Enemy.  17x1  W.  ROGERS  Voy. 
249  The  Inhabitants  kept  Guard  on  their  Walls.  1716  SHEL- 
VOCKE  Voy.  round  World  (1757)  197  One  of  the  quarter-deck 
guns  . .  being  mounted  at  our  guard,  was  fired  at  sun*set. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  fy  Lugger  i.  v.  79  The  eldest  boy 
was  directed  to  keep  guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  closet. 
1835  HoyUs  Games  336  (Chess]  Play  your  men  in  guard  of 
one  another,  so  that  if  any  be  taken,  the  enemy  may  also  be 
captured  by  that  which  guarded  yours.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Ward-bk.  s.v.  Guard-ship,  The  officer  of  the  guard  is  account- 
able to  the  admiral  for  all  transactions  on  the  water  during 
his  guard.  187*  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  (1890)  154  It  was 
characteristic  of  Ethelberta's  jealous  motherly  guard  over 
her  young  sisters  that  [etc.). 

t  b.  A  post  of  observation.  Obs. 

c  1500  Melusine  xxiv.  168-9  Thenne  made  the  captayn  fyre 
to  be  putte  high  vpon  the  garde  for  manere  of  token . .  soone 
after  fyre  was  made  fro  garde  to  garde,  that  knowleche  was 
therof  thrugh  all  the  royalme. 

5.  a.  On  or  upon  one's  guard,  on  guard  (f  for- 
merly also  upon  one's  or  the  guards,  upon  a  guard) : 
in  a  position  of  defence,  on  the  defensive ;  (a)  with 
reference  to  fencing  and  sentry  duty;  hence  (6) 
generally.     To  stand,  be,  lie  upon  one's  guard:  to 
be  watchful,  cautious,  or  vigilant,  to  take  care; 
so  to  put,  set  (a  person)  on  (Ais}  guard.     Const. 
against,  for.    [Cf.  F.  sur  ses  gardes  and  en  garde.} 

«577  SI.  Aug.  Manual  (Longm.)  42,  I  will . .  stand  upon 
my  gard,  and  with  wakyng  eyes  will  I  sing  in  my  hart. 
1610  SHAKS.  Femp.  n.  i.  321  'Tis  best  we  stand  vpon  our 
guard.  111635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb)  20  Sussex 
was  thought  much  the  honester  man,  and  far  the  better 
souldier :  but  he  lay  too  open  on  his  guard.  1647  N.  BACON 
Vise.  Gm,t  Eng.  i  (1730)  202  Both  or  one  of  them  were 
ever  upon  the  guard,  to  keep  out  that  which  was  without 
h  53H  ,£L?RTT  t™0^**  '•  "3  He  sent  direction  . .  if  they 
heard  that  the  Enemie  was  entred  at  any  other  part,  not 
to  succour,  but  to  continue  upon  their  guards:  a  1674 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xv.  §  So  The  Soldifrs  which  wer* 
upon  the  Guards  in  some  out-Forts.  1683  D  A  Art  Con- 
verse  108  In  Disputes  relating  to  Religion  be  upon  your 
Guards.  1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  f,  Arcite  ii.  73  For  this  the  wise 
are  ever  on  their  Guard.  170!  W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Rome  327 
.Ine  Intelligence.. set  him  upon  his  Guard,  a  1704  R.  L'Es- 
TRANGE  (J.),  It  is  wisdom  to  keep  ourselves  upon  a  guard 
1711  POPE  Sped.  No.  408  p  5  In  like  manner  should  the 
Keason  be  perpetually  on  its  Guard  against  the  Passions 
1809  ROLAND  Fencing  i  On  the  Position  of  the  Body  for  being 
on  Guard.  1845  M«CULLOCH  Taxation  Introd.  (1852)  10  We 
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must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  abuse  of  this  doctrine. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  67  No  one  can  be  on  bis  guard 
against  that  of  which  he  has  no  experience.  1888  UHVCK 
Amer.  Contimv.  II.  liii.  341  Kvery  sensible  man  feels  in 
himself  the  struggle  between  these  two  tendencies,  and  is 
on  his  guard  not  to  yield  wholly  to  either. 

b.  Off  one's  guard :  in  or  into  a  defenceless 
condition  or  a  condition  in  which  one  is  easily 
surprised  by  an  attack. 

1682  DRVDEN  &  LEE  Duke  of  Guise  i.  in,  Or  at  the  court 
among  my  enemies,  To  be,  as  I  am  here,  quite  off  my  guard, 
Would  make  me  such  another  thing  as  Crillon.  1692  R. 
L'ESTRANGE  Fai'les  ccxxxv.  205  Temerity  puts  a  Man  off  his 
Guard.  1777  WATSON  Philip  II  (1839)  37 1  They  had  not  been 
put  entirely  off  their  guard.  i8j6READE  Neper  too  Late  to 
Mend  ii,  Isaac  Lev!  caught  both  faces  off  their  guard.  1885 
Lam  Kef.  29  Ch.  Div.  797  The  agent  throws  me  off  myguard 
.  .and  I  therefore  do  not  employ  an  independent  valuer. 

t  c.  Out  of  (one's)  guard  =  off  (one's)  gtiard. 
Obs.  [Cf.  F.  hors  de garde.} 

1601  SHAKS.  Tmel.  N.  i.  v.  93  Looke  you  now,  he's  put  of 
his  gard  already  vnles  you  laugh  and  minister  occasion  to 
him,  he  is  gagd.  1685  DRYDEN  Thren.  Angus.  17  The 
thunder-clap.. took  us  unprepared  and  out  of  guard. 

6.  fa.-  Caution,  precaution  (ol>s.).   b.  (with.//.) 
A  precaution  (now  rare). 

1597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Compl.  298  There  my  white  stole  of 
chastity  I  daft,  Shooke  off  my  sober  gardes,  and  ciuill 
feares.  1615  BACON  Ess.,  Plantations  (Arb.)  534  Vse  them 
iustly,  and  gratiously,  with  sufficient  guard  neuertheles.se. 
1707  ATTERBURY  Vind.  Doctr.  Funeral  Serm.  T.  Bennet  28 
Where  . .  they  have  express'd  themselves  with  (at  least)  as 
few  Guards  and  Restrictions  as  1  have  done.  1741  RICHARD- 
SON Pamela  (1883)  I.  163  For  the  poor  gentleman  has  no 
guard,  no  caution  at  all.  1760  BURKE  Late  St.  Nat.  Wks. 
1842  I.  112  On  what  other  idea  are  all  our  prohibitions, 
regulations,  guards,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  framed  ?  1790 
—  Fr.  Rev.  38  All  this  guard  . .  serves  to  shew  the  spirit  of 
caution  which  predominated  in  the  national  councils.  1875 
SEARS  Serm.  Chr.  Life  7  The  guards,  the  warnings,  (he 
denunciations  interposed  throughout  the  old  Bible. 

7.  One  who  keeps,  protects,  or  defends ;  a  pro- 
tector, defender;  spec,  one  of  a  guard  (sense  9), 
a  sentry,  sentinel.   Also  with  preceding  sb.  denoting 
the  object   defended,   as   COASTGUARD,  telegraph 
guard,  etc. 

1411  Extracts  Abtrd.  Reg.  (1844)  1. 389  like  man  duelland 
in  the  burgh  . .  sal  stand  gaird,  and  [etc.).  1474  CAXTON 
Chesse  in.  vii.  55  b,  The  gardes  and  kepars  of  cytees  ben 
signefied  by  the  .vii.  pawn  which  stondeth  in  the  lyfte  side 
to  fore  the  knyght.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  250  b/i  Saynt  lohan 
euangelist  . .  as  kepar  and  garde  of  so  noble  vyrgyn.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  43  Her  faithful!  gard  remov'd,  her  hope 
dismaid,  Her  selfe  a  yielded  pray  to  save  or  spill.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  \7l,  i.  ii.  127  Fight  till  the  last  gaspe  :  He  be 
your  guard.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  iv.  it  104  He  is 
to  . .  consult  . .  with  them  touching  the  placing  of  the  gards 
and  Sentinels.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  iv.  iv.  1 30  Though  the 
great  bulke  Achilles  be  thy  guard.  01715  BURNET  Own 
Ti»ie  iv.  (1724)  I.  660  Such  as  endeavoured  to  make  their 
escape,  and  were  seized,  (for  guards  and  secret  agents  were 


„    „. 1  pranks.  181981. 

Ccnci  v.  ii.  20  Guards,  there,  Lead  forth  the  prisoners.  1871 
B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  xxv.  208  Thy  cries  will  wake 
the  guards,  and  they  will  seize  thee  ! 

b.  The  man  who  has  the  general  charge  and 
control  of  a  stage  coach  or  a  railway  train. 

^  Originally  an  armed  man  charged  with  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing a  mail-coach  against  robbery ;  hence  the  designation. 

1788  Gentl.  Hag.  LVIII.  i.  558  A  King's  officer  . .  stopped 
the  mail-coach  from  Dover,  and  demanded  of  the  guard  the 
key  of  the  trunk  on  which  he  sat,  1700  Act  30  Geo.  Ill, 
c.  36  |  5  If  any  Person,  .travelling  as  a  Guard  to  any  Stage 
Coach,  .shall  fire  off  the  Arms  he  is  entrusted  with  . .  other- 
wise than  for  the  Defence  of  such  Coach  [he  shall  be  fined 
2os.].  1791  THOS.  PENNANT  Let.  to  a  memb.  Parlt.  16 
These  guards  shoot  at  dogs,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  as 
they  pass  the  road  . .  to  the  great  terror  and  danger  of  the 
inhabitants.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  280/2  s.v.  Coach,  The 
guard  is  the  servant  of  the  Post-office.  1864  Law  Times  i 
Kef.  X.  719/2  A  guard  in  the  employ  of  the  railway  company.  I 
1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  %  Merch.  I.  iv.  141  Another  guard  | 
came  up  the  platform.  1893  PEEL  Sfen  Valley  277  In  the 
winter  [c  1820]  the  guard  carried  a  blunderbuss  for  protec- 
tion in  a  box  near  him. 

c.  Freemasonry.  See  quots.  (Cf.  GUARDIAN  I  d.) 
a  1843  R.  CARLILE  Man.  Freemasonry  l.  i  The  next  in 

order  to  the  Master  is  the  Senior  Warden,  then  the  Junior 
Warden,  Senior  Deacon,  and  Junior  Deacon;  lastly  an 
Inner  Guard  and  Tylers,  or  Door  Keepers,  the  one  inside, 
the  other  out.  1870  Text-bk.  Freemasonry  Introd.  7  The 
Inner  Guard,  .and Tyler  act  as  doorkeepers,  the  first-named 
acts  as  inside,  and  the  last  outside,  armed  with  a  drawn 
sword. 

d.  U.S.  Football.  Either  of  the  two  players  (called 
the  right  and  left  guard  respectively)  that  are 
stationed  one  on  each  side  of  the  '  centre-rash '. 


,.«.MC  ,  *uiu    ieu-enu    complete  tne  line  on  tne  otuer  side. 

8.  //.  The  household  troops  of  the  English  army, 
consisting  of  the  FOOT-GUABDS,  the  HORSE-GDABDS 
(i  b),  and  the  LIFE-GUARDS.  Also  applied,  by 
extension,  to  the  seven  regiments  of  heavy  cavalry 
known  as  the  Dragoon  Guards  (as  distinguished 
from  the  Dragoons). 

[iMt,  1675,  etc. :  see  FOOT-GUARDS,  HORSE-GUARDS.)  a  1674 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xv.  §  68  The  King  [in  1656)..  resolved 
to  raise  one  regiment  of  guards,  the  command  whereof  he 
gave  to  the  lord  Wentworth.  1681  DRYDEN  Prol.  to  '  Loyal 
Krother  13  The  Critic  all  our  troops  of  friends  discards  : 


GUARD. 

Just  so  the  Whigg  wou'd  fain  pull  down  the  Guards.  1708 
'l.ond.  Gas.  No.  4421/7  He  ..  was  seen  in  Fleet-street  with 
the  Guards,  1806  J.  S.  SURR  Winter  in  London  (ed.  3)  I. 
)8  An  ensign  in  the  guards.  1831  J.  JRKVLI.  Corr.  (1894) 
266  Old  parson  Cholmondely,  then  in  the  Guards,  ran  away 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  1863  KINCLAKK  Crimea  II.  351 
The  brigade  of  Guards  will  be  destroyed;  ought  it  not  to 
fallback? 

0.  A  body  of  persons,  esp.  soldiers  (f  also  occas. 
ships)  engaged  to  preserve  a  prrson  or  place  from 
injury  or  attack,  to  act  as  an  escort,  or  keep  walch 
over  prisoners:  with  reference  to  military  sentry 
duty,  freq.  in  phr.  to  mount,  relieve  (f///r)  guard. 
^See  also  advance  guard  (ADVANCE  sl>.  V),  BODY- 
GUAUD,GRANDGUAKD  2,  main  guard,  REARGUARD, 
etc.,  and  cf.  CORPS-DE-GARDE,  GARDE-DU-CORPS.) 
Guard  of  honour  \  a  body  of  soldiers,  sailors,  police- 
men, etc.  appointed  to  receive  a  royal  or  other 
person  of  distinction  and  to  attend  at  state  cere- 
monials. Yeomen  of  the  Guard:  see  YEOMAN. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  bcxxi.  58  [He]  founde  to  haue  aboute 
the  Kyngs  parsone  an  honclreth  Pictes,  or,  after  some, 
Scottes,  the  whiche  he  ordeyned  for  a  Garde  for  the  Kynges 
parsone.  1532  Fortescve's  Abs.  <V  Lim.  Men.  vi.  11714)  41 
The  secund  Ordynarye  charge,  is  the  payment  of  the  Wags 
and  Fees  of  the  Kyngs  grete  Officers,  his  Courts,  his 
Counceil,  his  Garde,  and  other  Servaunts.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  II.  118  Ouhair  joung  Constans  that  tyme  faucbt 
with  his  gaird,  He  brocht  with  him  out  of  Armorica.  1568 
GRAFTON  Ckron.  II.  38$  The  king  reteyned  unto  him  a  gard 
of  Archers  of  Chesshire.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  vii.  36  King  Chairlis  VI.  ..elected  an{e)  band 
of  Scotis  horsemen ;  quhilke  commounlie  was  calit  the 
Scotis  gaird  of  armes.  z6ti  BIBLE  2  Kings  xxv.  20 
Nebu?aradan  captaine  of  the  guard  tooke  these,  and 
brought  them  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  1650  Nicholas 
Papers  (Camden)  183  There  was  a  Guard  of  100  Souldiers 
sett  to  keepe  all  manner  of  persons  whatsoever  from  coming 
to  speake  wth  his  LOP.  1671  [see  BEEF-EATER  a].  1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Thtvenofs  Trav,  i.  258  These  Sangrack  Beys 
mount  the  Guard  by  turns.  1687  MIF.GR  Gt.  Fr.  Diet.  II. 
s.v.,  To  come  off  from  the  Guard, -descendre  la  Garde.  1691 
LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  U-  294  Our  fleet  for  the  winter 
guard  is  to  consist  of  33  men  of  war.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's 
Voy.  E.  Ind,  248  Two  Dutch  Soldiers  that  had  absented 
themselves  from  the  Guard  two  days,  ran  the  Gauntlet. 
1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFB  Italian  xvii,  Vivaldi  perceived  that 
the  guard  was  changed.  i8oa  C.  JAMKS  Milit.  Diet.  s.  v., 
As  soon  as  they  have  taken  post,  fronting  their  respective 
guards,  the  word  of  command  will  be  given — 'Officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers — to  your  guards — March  !  Halt ! 
Front!'  'Officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  inspect 
your  guards  1 '  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rndge  4  Some  say  that 
Lord  George  Gordon  had  been  sent  under  a  strong  guard 
to  the  tower.  1884  Mil.  Engineering  led.  3)  I.  ii.  15  The 
guard  of  the  trenches  is  divided  into  two  bodies— i.  The 
main  body.  2.  The  reserve.  1887  Spectator  13  Aug.  1097  A 
company  of  this  regiment  was  guard  of  honour  to  the  Empress 
Eugenie. 

b.  transf.  and_/^-. 

1548  P.  NICOLS  12  Sfyc*  (1553)  Dvt  Some  there  be  that 
perceive  the  Pope  and  his  garde  have  led  us  blindly  this 
many  yeeres  into  a  shamefull  confusion  of  our  faith.  1549 
CHALONER  Erasm.  ott  Folly  D  b,  But  (Lorde)  what . . 
tnconueniences  . .  woulde  not  commenly  happen  . .  were  not 
now  with  flaterie  now  with  daliance.  .(all  of  my  garde  [L. 
satelHtiuni\  I  warrant  you)  boeth  propped  up  and  nourished. 
16x3  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  764  As  if  they  had  beene 
the  in  f  email  guard,  comming  with  Cerberus  to  welcome 
Proserpina  to  her  Palace.  1834  J.  BROWN  Lett.  Sanctif.  v. 
289  A  powerful  though  unseen  guard  of  angels  continually 
surrounds  him.  1848  DICKENS  Dontbey  vii,  The  perseverance 
with  which  she  walked  out  of  Princess's  Place  to  fetch  this 
baby  and  its  nurse,  and  walked  back  with  them,  and  walked 
home  with  them  again,  and  continually  mounted  guard  over 
them.  1894  A.  FORBES  in  Daily  News  27  Nov.  6/5  Gradually 
are  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  '  Old  Guard '  of  war  corre- 
spondents. 

f  c.  Body  of  guard  =  CORPS  DE  GARDE.  Obs, 

1579  DIGGES  Stratiot.  91  These  little  bodies  of  gard  or 
watch. 

10 .  Something  which  guards,  defends,  or  protects ; 
a  protection,  defence,  lit.  andy?^. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  4-  Cr.  v.  it.  54  There  is  betweene  my  will, 
and  all  offences  A  guard  of  patience.  1608  —  Per.  n.  iv.  15 
Though  This  King  was  great,  His  greatnesse  was  no  gard 
To  barre  heauens  shaft.  1691  NOKRIS  Pract.  Disc.  310  We 
need  no  other  Guard.,  against  Sin. .than  these  Three  Words 
well  considered,  God  is  Present.  1696  BLACKMORK  Pr. 
Arthur  vi.  (1714)  197  Their  Hands  a  woven  Guard  of  Osier 
saves,  In  which  they  fix  their  Hazel  Weapon's  End.  1713 
DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  iv.  xii.  (171$)  221  Feathers  are.,  to 
Birds  . .  not  only  a  good  guard  against  Wet  and  Cold  . .  but 
also  most  commodious  for  their  Flight.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Man 
ii.  162  Reason  is  here  no  guide,  but  still  a  guard.  1756 
BURKE  I'ind.  Nat.  Soc.  Wks.  I.  47  The  nicest  and  best 
studied  behaviour  was  not  a  sufficient  guard  for  a  man  of 
great  capacity.  1780  COWPER  Table  T.  66  Keep  Vice 
restrained  behind  a  double  guard.  x8ax  JOANNA  BAILI.IE 
Metr.  Leg.,  Wallace  Ixxxi.  n  The  dark  brown  water.. 
lashed  the  margin's  flinty  guard.  1821-34  Good's  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  487  It  is  . .  necessary  to  watch  its  [squill's] 
effects  upon  the  kidneys  and  intestinal  canal  and  to  attemper 
it  with  opium  or  some  other  guard.  1856  EMERSON  Eng. 
Traits,  Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  83  Every  one  who  has 
tasted  the  delight  of  friendship,  will  respect  every  social 
guard  which  our  manners  can  establish  . .  to  secure  from  the 
intrusion  of  ..  distasteful  people. 

11.  An  ornamental  border  or  trimming  on  a  gar- 
ment. Obs.  exc.  Hist,  or  arch. 

(The  original  notion  may  have  been  that  of  a  binding  to 
keep  the  edge  of  the  cloth  from  fraying.) 

ft  1529  SKELTON  Mann.  World  9  So  many  gardes  worne, 
Jagged  and  al  to-torne  . .  Sawe  I  never.  1535  COVERDALE 
Num.  xv.  38  Speake  to  the  children  of  Israel  &  saye 
vnto  them  y»  they  make  them  gardes  vpon  y»  quarters  of 


GTTAKD. 

their  ^armentes,  c  1550  Disc.  Common  Weal  En g*  (1893) 
83  When  oure  gentlemen  went  simply  and  ourc  servinge- 
meii  plainly,  with  out  tut  or  ^ardc,  bearinge  the  hcvie 
sworde  and  bucler,  uii  tlicire  thighes,  in  stcade  of  cultu>  ;md 
gardes,  and  light  daunsinge  swordcs.  1601  HOLLAND  riiny 
II.  45'.)  A  Scnatojjr  was  distinguish!  from  the  Gentlemen,  .by 
his  coat  embrodered  with  broad  gards  and  studs  of  purple. 
1603  Const.  <V  Canons  Eccl.  Ixxiv,  Priests'  Cloaks,  without 
j^urcts,  welts,  long  Buttons,  or  cuts.  i&ioHtitrio-in,  111.248 
Out  on  these  velvet  gards,  and  black-Iac'd  sleeves.  1631 
JoKDEN.Vrt/.  £'<z///«Ded.(i669)4  A  plain  sule  of  pur  Country 
Cloath,  without  welt  orgard.  1637  DAVENANT  Brit.  Triumph. 
Dram.  Wks.  1872  II.  267  A  young  man  in  a  rich  habit  down 
to  his  knees  with  a  large  guard  of  purple  about  the  skirt. 
1707  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  in.  iii.  275  He  [a  Baron] 
hath  two  Guards  or  Doublings  on  his  Mantle.  1766  PORNY 
Heraldry  Gloss.  (1777),  Guard,  term  used  by  some  Heralds 
to  signify  the  Doubling  of  the  Mantle  of  the  Nobility. 
b.  Jig.  Chiefly  in  phrase  without  welt  orgard. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poftne  (Arb.)  59  Who  reades  PIu- 
tarchs  eyther  historic  or  philosophy,  shall  finde,  hee  trym- 
meth.  .theyr  garments,  With  gards  of  Poesie.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  58  O  Rimes  are  gards  on  wanton  Cupids  hose. 
1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  4  A  plaine  ale-house  without 
welt  or  gard  of  anie  iuybush.  1641  BP.  HALL  Answ. 
Vind.  Smectymnuns  95  The  words  are  plaine,  without  either 
welt,  or  gard.  1660  FULLER  Mixt  Contempt,  xxxiii.  299, 
I  am  a  Protestant  without  weak  {mod.  ed.  wealth],  or  gard. 
1692  STEELK  in  Sp_urgeon  Treas.  Dav,  Ps.  xviii.  25  Jacob 
was  a  plain  man  without  welt  or  gard. 

f  c.  transf*  A  stripe,  band  of  colour.  Obs. 

1579  T.  STEVENS  Let.  in  Haklnyt's  Voy,  (1589)  161  These 
[Tuoerones]  haue  waiting  on  them  6.  or  7.  snuil  fishes 
..with  gardes  blew  and  greene  round  about  their  bodies, 
like  comely  seruing  men.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614) 
558  The  Zebra  . .  resembling  a  Horse  . .  all  over-laid  with 
partie  coloured  Laces,  and  guards,  from  head  to  Taile. 

f  12.  Astr.  pi.  The  two  stars  of  the  constellation 
of  the  Lesser  Bear  known  astronomically  as  Beta 
and  Gamma  respectively ;  also  guards  of  the  pole. 
Applied  also  to  the  two  '  pointers '  of  the  Great 
Bear.  Obs. 

1574  BOURNE  Regiment  for  Sea  34  You  may  knowe  it 
by.  .the  Starres  rounde  about  the  Pole,  as  Charles  Wayne 
and  the  Guardes.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  vn.  Introd. 
(1636)  649  All  these  instruments  seme  to  little  purpose, 
vnlesse  you  know  also  the  North  star,  with  his  guards. 
/bid.  vii.  xxvi.  687  The  two  g^uardes  or  pointers  of  Charles 
Waine.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  u.  i.  15  The  winde-shak'd-Surge, 
with  high  and  monstrous  Maine.  Seemes  to  cast  water  on 
the  burning  Beare,  And  quench  the  Guards  of  th'  euer-fixed 
Pole.  1674  MOXON  Tutor  Astron.  (ed.  3)  209  The  two 
stars  that  are  in  the  shoulders  of  the  Bear,  are  called  the 
Guards,  . .  because  they  are  diligently  to  be  looked  unto,  in 
regard  of  the  their  singular  use  which  they  have  in  Navi- 
gation. 1783  R.  TURNER  View  Heavens  (1798)  56  The  two 
foremost  of  the  square  lie  almost  in  a  right  line  with  the 
Pole-star,  and  are  called  the  Guards  or  Pointers.  1819 
T.  WHITING  Syst.  Astron.  (1828)  28  Guards^  a  name  that 
has  been  sometimes  applied  to  the  two  stars  nearest  the 
North  Pole. 

f  13.  The  amnion  or  *  caul '.  Obs. 

1611  FLORIO,  Guardiat.  .also  the  gard  that  infouldsachild 
in  the  mothers  wombe. 

t 14.  Hunting.   (See  quot.)     [F.  gardes]  Obs. 

"ST*,  1616  [see  GARD*].  1849  H-  AINSWORTH  Lane. 
Witclies  in.  viii,  [Of  a  boar.]  The  toes  being  round  and  thick 
.  .and  the  guards,  or  dew-claws,  great  and  open. 

15.  Curling.    (See  quot.  1878.) 

1849  Chambers'  Inform.  II.  650/2  Each  man  is  warned 
by  his  respective  friends  to  plant,  if  possible,  an  excellent 
guard —dislodge  this  stone,  and  cover  that  [etc.].  1878 
*CAPT.  CRAWLEY  '  Football^  etc.  127  (Curling)  A  stone  is 
said  to  guard  when  it  lies  in  a  line  between  the  player  and 
the  tee,  with  another  stone  belonging  to  the  same  side 
within  it ;  a  guard  may  also  He  on  any  other  part  of  the  ice 
beyond  the  hog-score,  on  a  similar  principle.  1897  Encycl. 
Sfrn-t  I.  264  (Curling)  Guard,  (i)  a  stone  that  lies  in  a 
direct  line  before  another. 

16.  A  contrivance  of  metal,  wood,  or  other  ma- 
terial, made  for  the  protection  of  an  object  from 
injury,  to  prevent  accidents  by  falling,  etc. ;  orig. 
in  many  cases  used  with  a  prefixed  word  indicating 
the  position  or  nature  of  the  protecting  contrivance, 
e.  g.  fire-guard^  trigger-guard >  etc. 

a.  gen.  (In  several  instances  a  defining  word  is  more 
usually  found  prefixed,  as  leg-guard^  mud-guard^  step* 
guard,  watch-guard,  etc.)  b-  The  part  of  the  hilt  of  a 
sword  that  protects  the  hand,  often  of  curious  workmanship 
or  elaborate  design.  C.  (See  quot.)  d.  A  piece  of  metal 
designed  for  the  protection  of  the  trigger  of  a  gun.  e.  //. 
The  wards  of  a  lock.  f.  =fire-guard  (see  FIRE  so.  5).  g. 
Archery.  =  BRACER  a.  h.  Railway.  An  iron  placed  in  front 
of  a  locomotive  engine  to  catch  and  remove  obstacles  ;  U.S. 
a  cow-catcher.  i.  {See  quot.  1842.)  j.  A  lateral  exten- 
sion of  the  deck  of  a  steamboat  beyond  the  lines  of  the  hull 
so  as  to  overhang  the  water.  k.  (See  quot.)  1.  A  welt 
or  reinforcing  slip  of  paper  inserted  between  the  leaves  of 
a  book,  as  a  scrap-book,  catalogue,  etc.,  for  the  attachment 
of  additional  leaves.  m.  (See  quot.)  n.  Conch.  In 
cephalopod-s,  a  calcareous  structure  enveloping  the  apex 
of  the  phragmacone ;  the  rostrum.  o.  (See  quot.) 

a.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot  I.  in  1772, 107  The  two  principal 
doors  have  their  grated  guards.  1827  STEUART  Planters  C. 
(1828)  310  The  Guards  generally  in  use  for  protecting  Trees, 
are  well  known;  hurdles  and  cordage  of  different  kinds; 
three-cornered,  four-cornered,  and  circular  palings,  and  the 
likt;.  1871  COLBURN  Loco.  Engin.  v.  133/2  The  axle 
boxes  of  the  driving  axle  are  guided  vertically  by  suitable 
guides,  or  axle  guards.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  t  Guard. . 
6.  (Fire-arms} .  .b.  A  safety-lock  of  a  fowling-piece  to  pre- 
vent the  accidental  dropping  of  the  hammer,  c.  A  nipple- 
shield  to  protect  the  little  tube  which  receives  the  per- 
cussion-cap. 7.  A  bow  or  wire  around  a  lantern  to  protect 
the  glass.  1884  ('.-id.  Suppl.,  Guard,  a  fence,  fender,  screen, 


canopy,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be  :— A  dash-board,  or  step- 
^uard  in  cars.  A  grating  to  a  window  to  preserve  it  from 
blows.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  128/1  Model  of  Safety 
Drum  Guard.  Ibid.  131/1  Hygrometer  ..of  lever  action 
bearing  on  five  horsehair  lines,  which  are  exposed  to  atmo- 
spheric influences  through  guards  of  spiral  wire.  1900 
Daily  News  19  Feb.  6/j  The  starboard  propeller  guard  of 
the  Bat  is  smashed  off. 

b.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vn.  123  A 
singular  sword  with  scheith  and  gairdis  of  gold,  sett  in 
precious  stanes.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Maiuiclslo's  Trav.  16 
A  kind  of  broad  sword,  whereof  the  hilt  is  very  large,  but 
without  any  guard.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav, 
in.  43  The  Guard  is  very  plain  ;  commonly  no  more  but 
a  handle  of  Iron,  with  a  cross  Bar  of  the  same  underneath 
the  Pummel  . .  that  the  Sword  may  not  slip  out  of  their 
Hands.  1728  P.  WALKER  Peden  Pref.  1 1827) 33  What  Handles 
the  Swords  had  whether  small  or  Three-barred,  or  High- 
land-guards.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Caubul (1842)  I.  353 
The  sword  is  of  the  Persian  form.  .The  hilt  resembles  our 
own,  except  that  it  has  no  guard  for  the  fingers.  1856 
WHVTE  MELVILLE  KateCov.  (1882)  23/1  The  silver-mounted 
guard  of  a  rapier.  1898  Century  Mag.  Jan.  392/1  The 
guard  [of  the  sword]  was  a  coiled  serpent  of  exquisite 
workmanship. 

0.  1892  SIMMONDS  Diet.   Trade  Suppl.,  Guards,  protec- 
tions to  a  book. 

d.  1687  MIEGK  Gt.  Fr.  DM.  II.  s.v.  Gard,  The  gard  of 
a  Gun,  soiigardt  de  Fusil.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I. 
in.  xxxvi.  163  This  accident  was  occasioned  by  one  of  my 
servants  . .  touching  the  trigger,  which  in  very  few  Persian 
muskets  has  any  guard.  1874  Riffle  Exerc.*  etc.  40  Seize 
the  guard  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand 
.  .the  remaining  fingers  under  the  hammer. 

6.  1677  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  21  There  are  several  In- 
ventions in  Locks,  I  mean  in  the  making  and  contriving 
their  Wards  or  Guards.  1878  Tecknol.  Diet.,  Eng.-Ger.~Fr. 
(ed.  3),  Guards t  wards  of  a  lock. 

f.  1845  DE  QUINCEY  Autobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  1853  !•  *3  As 
my  three  sisters  with  myself  sat  by  the  firelight  round  the 
guard  of  our  nursery. 

g.  1853  '  C.  BEDE  '  Verdant  Green  i.  xi,  A  fancy-wood 
bow,  with  arrows,  belt,  quiver,  guard,  tips,  tassels,  and 
grease-pot.    1860  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  xxx,  '  You 
must  string  my  bow  *,  she  said,  handing  it  to  him,  as  she 
buckled  on  her  guard. 

h.  1838  D.  STEVENSON  Civil  Engin.  N.  Atner.  260  To.. 
render  railway  travelling  more  safe,  an  apparatus  called 
a  'guard'  has  been  very  generally  introduced.  1866  Morn. 
Star  16  Mar.  6/1  The  number-taker.. saw  the  body  of  a 
man  impaled  on  the  iron  guards  in  front  of  the  engine. 
1897  IVestm.  Gaz.  20  May  9/3  Death  wae  due  to  fracture 
of  the  skull,  the  guard  of  the  engine  having  struck  the 
man's  head. 

1.  1840  H.  S.  TANNER  Canals  fy  Railr.  U.S.  in  High 
water  guard  5  to  6  feet.     Working  guard  3  to  4  feet.     1841 
FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts,  Guards,  in  engineering,  upright  pieces 
of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  fastened  to  the  lock  gates  of  a  canal, 
the  corners  of  a  street,  and  similar  situations,  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  barges  in  the  one  place,  and  waggons  in  the 
other,  from  injuring  the  parts  flush  with,  or  near  to  the 
guard. 

j.  1850  LYELL  2nd  Visit  U.S.  II.  47  The  other  [door]  leads 
out  to  the  guard,  as  they  call  it,  a  long  balcony  or  gallery, 
covered  with  a  shade  or  verandah,  which  passes  round  the 
whole  boat.  1855  OGILVIE  Suppl.,  Guards  of  a  steam- 
boat, a  widening  of  the  deck  by  a  frame-work  of  strong 
timbers,  which  curve  out  on  each  side  to  the  paddle-wheels, 
and  protect  them  and  the  shaft  against  collisions  with  wharfs 
and  other  boats.  1897  Daily  News  28  Sept.  6/6  Each  boat 
that  comes  up  the  river  is  loaded  to  the  guards  with  rail- 
way supplies  for  Wardner. 

k.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss,,  Guard,  a  support  in 
front  of  a  roll-train  to  guide  the  bar  into  the  groove,  some- 
times called  a  side-guide. 

1.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  i.  4/1  Any  Persons,  upon  direct- 
ing their  Letters  to  the  Printer  superscrib'd,  for  the  British 
A  folio,  may  have  this  Paper  brought  to  their  Houses.. 
Likewise  the  Books  of  Guards  neatly  bound  to  keep  'em  in, 
at  two  Shillings  a  piece.  1747  SPENCE  Fplymetes  Direct. 
Binder,  Plate  9,  18,  24,  &  34  ;  to  be  done  with  guards.  1882 
P.  FITZGERALD  fiecreat.  Lit.  Mart  (1883)  250  When  the  guards 
have  been  filled  and  the  volume  begins  to  bulge.  Ibid.  274 
Special  books  with  guards ..  for  pasting  into.  1896  Times 
29  Feb.  10/3  I'  ^ias  been  arranged  for  the  book  to  be  issued 
..with  'guards*  at  the  end  for  additional  leaves. 

m.  1860  R.  FOWLER  Med.  Voc.>  Guard,  a  thickly  folded 
cloth,  or  other  article,  placed  upon  a  bed  so  as  to  guard  it 
from  the  discharges  of  parturition,  or  of  any  disease. 

H.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  74^  The  phragmocone  of 
the  belemnite  . .  is  usually  eccentric,  its  apex  being  nearest 
to  the  ventral  side  of  the  guard.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv. 
A  mm,  viii.  542  A  straight  phragmocone  is  enclosed  within 
a  more  or  less  conical  calcified  laminated  structure,  the 
guard  or  rostrum. 

o.  1873  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Guard,  a  light  frame  in 
which  the  nuts  of  bolts  fit  to  prevent  their  unscrewing  by 
the  vibration  of  the  engine. 

17.  t  &•  Short  im guard-room  vt  guard- house.  Obs. 
16x3   PURCHAS   Pilgrimage  (1614)   549  The   Court  hath 

three  guards,  betweene  each  of  which  is  a  great  greene. 
1714  RAMSAY  Elegy  J.  Caivper  47  John  quietly  put  them  in 
the  guard  To  learn  mair  sense.  1773  FERCUSSON  Poems 
(1807)  757  Pleys  that  bring  him  to  the  guard,  And  eke  the 
council-chaumir,  Wi'  shame  that  day. 

b.  Short  for  guard-finger,  -lock,  -rail,  etc. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  s.v. 

18.  attrib.   and    Comb,,   as  guard-dress,   -duty, 
-mounting,    -parade,    -sloop,    -soldier,    -squadron  \ 
guard-like   adj. ;    guard   action  Horology,   ?  the 
action  connected  with  a  guard-pin  ;  guard-board, 
(a)  ^CHAIN-WALE,  CHANNEL  sb.$  vSmyth  Sailor's 
\Vord-bk.  1867)  ;  (£)  a  board  designed  to  prevent 
objects  from   falling  on  to  workmen  engaged   in 
building ;  guard-bolt  (see  quot.)  ;  guard-book, 
(a  a  blank  book,  furnished  with  guards  (sense  i61), 
for  the  reception  of  pasted  scraps,  invoices,  news- 


GUARD. 

I  paper  cuttings,  etc.;  fb)  sec  quot.  iS6;;  guard- 
'  brush,  on  an  electric  railway,  a  metallic  brush 
|  by  means  of  which  the  current  is  conveyed  to  the 
motor ;  guard-cell  Hot.,  one  of  the  two  cells  that 
embrace  the  stomata  of  plants  ;  guard-chain,  (a} 
a  chain  used  to  secure  something,  esp.  a  part  of  the 
dress  or  personal  equipment,  as  a  watch,  brooch,  or 
bracelet ;  (7>)  a  chain  used  as  a  protection  ;  alsoyf^. ; 
guard-chamber  «  GUABO-BOOM  ;  guard-coat,  a 
coat  worn  by  a  soldier  of  the  Guards ;  guard- 
coffer,  an  external  framework  for  the  protection 
of  the  coffer  or  casing  surrounding  a  concrete 
foundation  ;  f  guard-cot  Anglo-Indian,  a  charpoy 
occupied  by  a  soldier  in  the  intervals  of  sentry  duty ; 
f  guard-dagger,  ?  a  dagger  with  a  guard ;  in  quot. 
attrib.  of  the  shape  of  a  certain  cut  of  '  whiskers  * 
(i.  e.  moustaches) ;  guard-detail,  *  men  from  a 
company,  regiment,  etc.  detailed  from  guard  duty ' 
(Webster,  1 890) ;  f  guard-dog,  ?  a  watch-dog  ; 
guard-finger,  -  one  of  the  teeth  projecting  forward 
from  the  cutter-bar  of  a  harvester,  and  through 
which  the  knife  plays'  (1875  Knight  Diet. Mech.}  \ 
guard-flag,  '  in  a  squadron,  a  flag  indicating  the 
ship  whose  turn  it  is  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  guard- 
ship'  (Cent.  Dict.}\  guard-foot,  the  foot  of  a 
contrivance,  which  acts  also  as  a  guard ;  guard- 
horn,  the  hom  used  by  the  guard  of  a  coach ; 
guard-iron,  (a)  Naut.  (see  quot.  1 769) ;  (£)  = 
1 6  h  ;  guard- lace,  a  kind  of  figured  lace ;  guard- 
leaf,  one  of  the  leaves  which  separate  the  closely- 
packed  blossoms  on  the  stem  of  adouble  hollyhock ; 
guard-lock  (see  qoots.) ;  guard-log  Austral.,  a 
piece  of  timber  laid  on  a  road  to  keep  the  traffic 
on  and  off  certain  portions;  guard-petal  —guard- 
leaf-,  guard-pile,  a  pile  placed  as  a  protection  in 
front  of  a  quay  or  other  structure ;  a  fender  or 
fender-pile  ,cf.  16  i) ;  guard-pin,  (a)  Horology  (see 
quot.  1884);  (b)  in  a  rifle,  the  pin  by  which  the 
guard  (sense  16  d)  is  attached  ;  guard-plate,  (a) 
in  an  electrometer  =  guard-ring;  (V]  'the  plate 
which  closes  the  opening  in  front  of  a  cupola 
furnace,  to  whose  iron  casing  it  is  attached  by 
staples '  ( 1 875  Knight  Diet.  Mech}  ;  guard-polyp 
Zool.,  a  zooid  modified  to  serve  a  defensive  function, 
as  in  the  nematophore  of  a  ccelenterate,  a  macho- 
polyp  ;  guard-report  (see  quot.) ;  guard-ring, 
(a}  a  finger  ring  worn  to  keep  another  from  slipping 
off;  akeeper;  (b}  Electr.  (see quot.  1893' ;  fguard- 
star  (see  sense  12  above) ;  guard-stone,  one  of  a 
row  of  stones  placed  to  keep  vehicles  off  the  side- 
walk ;  guard-stops,  the  two  points  placed  one  on 
each  side  of  a  numeral,  letter,  figure,  etc. ;  guard- 
tent.  *  one  of  the  tents  occupied  by  a  military  guard 
when  the  command  is  in  the  field  or  in  camp* 
(Cent.  Diet} ;  guard-tube  (see  quot.).  Also 
GUARD-BOAT. GuARD-HousEjGuARD-RooMjGuABD- 
SHIP. 

1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  *  Clocktu.  89  Double  Roller 
Escapement,  a  variety  of  the  Lever  Escapement,  in  which 
a  separate  roller  is  used  for  the  *guard  action.  1898  Daily 
News  22  Mar.  2/5  Evidence  was  given  that  *guard  boards 
were  put  up  immediately  after  the  accident.  1884  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek,  Suppl.,  *Gitard  Bolt,  a  flat-headed  screw-bolt, 
fully  counter-sunk,  for  fastening  the  guards  of  mowing 
machines  to  the  bars.  1867  SMVTH  Sailor's  Word~bk., 
*Gitard-book,  report  of  guard  ;  a  copy  of  which  is  delivered 
at  the  admiral's  office  by  the  officer  of  the  last  guard.  Also, 
a  full  set  of  his  accounts  kept  by  a  warrant-officer  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  them.  1881  Bookseller's  Catal.,  Guard 
Book — Twenty-two  inches  square,  containing  68  leaves  of 
stout  drawing  paper.  1891  Daily  News  28  Oct.  a/7  In 
respect  of  this  he  had  searched  the  guard-book,  and  could 
find  no  trace  of  the  transfer  of  this  share.  1888  Science 
21  Dec.  302/1  The  current  is  conveyed  from  the  *guard- 
brushes  and  the  wheels  to  the  motor,  and  through  the  other 
rail  to  the  ground  [on  an  electric  railway].  1875  BENNETT 
&  DYER  Sachs1  Bat.  88  We  have  a  cell  surrounded  by 
several  cells  formed  in  this  manner,  which  afterwards  forms 
the  two  *guard-cells  (as  in  Crassulaceae,  Begoniactae,  Cru- 
ciferae).  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  ix,  The  merry  old  gentle- 
man ;  placing  . .  a  watch  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  with  a 
*guard-chain  round  his  neck.  1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Charac. 
(1852)101  In  a  velvet  waistcoat  and  a  gilt  guard-chain.  1860 
PIESSE  Lab.  Chew.  Wonders  7  It  (Gunpowder]  is  the 
guard-chain  and  strong  bolt  which  keep  the  barbarian  thief 
from  entering  the  precincts  of  the  peaceful  and  industrious. 
1894  A.  MORRISON  Tales  Mean  Streets  280  Old  Jack  sat  on 
the  guard-chain  of  a  flowery  grave.  1806  Daily  Tel.  19 
Mar.  8/3  The  guard-chain  of  Waterloo  Pier.  1611  BIBLE 
i  Kings  xiv.  28  The  guard  ..  brought  them  backe  into 
the  *  guard-chamber.  1707  Lend.  Gar.  No.  4334/5  When 
they  had  ascended  to  the  Guard- Chamber,  they  were 
receiv'd  there  by  the  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard.  1788  H.  WALPOLE  Kemitt.  iii.  32  The  yeomen  in 
the  guard-chamber  pointed  their  halberds  at  my  breast. 
1711  STERLE  Spect.  No.  88  P  4  Coming  down  a  tavern-stairs 
in  liis  master's  fine  'guard-coat,  .he  met  the  colonel  coming 
up  with  other  company.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  I'M 
Water  131  To  secure  the  Coffer  or  Coffers  more  effectually, 
you  may  environ  and  secure  them  with  double  or  single 
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Guard-coffers.  £1813  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Ston'fs  Ch.  Catcch. 
xi.  86  Three  or  four  men,  who  sat  talking  together  upon 
a  "guard-cot,  just  out  at  the  door  in  the  verandah.  1786 
Poeonologia  So  There  were  Spanish,  Turkish,  "guard- 
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dagger,  &C.  whiskers.  1796  WIXDHAM  Speecka  Part.  25 
Anr.  (1812)  I.  287  The  dogs  that  worry  sheep  are  pointers, 
hounds,  lurchers,  •guard-dogs,  &c.  1831  G.  DO.NES  Let!. 


Co-it.  Countries  I.  141  An  old  Vienna  'Guard-dress.  i8fa 
T.  W.  HIOGINSON  Army  Life  Black  Reg.  (1870)  28  -Guard 
duty  is  an  admirable  school  for  this.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.J 
XXI V.  314/1  There  should  be  no  time  devoted  to  company 
drills  in  camp,  or  to  teaching  the  rudiments  of  guard 
duty.  1879  THOMSON  &  TATT  Sat.  Phil.  I.  L  S  ,68  One  or 
two  'guard  feet,  not  to  touch  the  plane  except  in  case  of 
accident,  ought  to  be  added  to  give  a  broad  enough  base 
for  safety.  18.9  T.  HOOK  Bank -to  Barnes :  42,  I  was .pre- 
vented from  examining  other  objects  by  the  "guard-born. 
17*0  FUCONER  Diet.  Marine,  'GuarMrons,  certain  curved 
or  inched  bars  of  iron  placed  over  the  ornamental  figures, 
on  a  ship's  head  or  quarter,  to  defend  them  from  the 
impression  of  some  other  ship  when  they  lie  dose  to,  or 
rub  against  each  other.  i8aa  J.  PERROTT  in  .\~aral  Chron. 
VII.  349,  I  saw  him  taking  hold  of  the  guard-iron.  1877 
M.  REYHOLDS  Loco.-Engint  Driving  100  He  also  stepped 
over  to  his  own  side  of  the  engine  foot-plate,  and  he  had 
scarcely  been  there  fifteen  seconds  when  something  was 
struck  by  the  buffer-beam  or  guard-iron  of  the  engine. 
1804  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  XXIL  234  A  Loom  that  makes  the 
satin  'guard  lace,  or  any  other  figured  lace.  1849  Beck's 
Florist  276  The  new  and  superior  varieties  have  a  semi- 
spherical  Bower  exceedingly  double,  with  closely  serried 
petals,  and  a  flat  regular  'guard-leaf.  1608  CHATHAM 
Byron's  Conspir.  Plays  1873  II.  201  Pitch  him  from  him 
with  such  *guardlike  strength.  1840  H.  S.  TANNER  Canals 
^  Railr.  U^.  250  •Guard  lock,  in  canalling,  is  employed 
in  maintaining  the  level  of  a  canal,  by  preventing  the 
encroachment  of  water  from  rivers,  lakes,  &c-,  when  elevated 
beyond  the  prescribed  level  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek., 
Guard  Jack  (Hydraulic  Engineering),  a  tide-lock,  forming  a 
communication  between  a  basin  and  tide-water.  1890 '  ROLF 
BOLDREWOOO  '  CoL  Reformer  (1891)  128  We  may  do  it  yet, 
.  .if  we  can  clear  those  cursed  'guard-logs  near  the  bottom. 
rut.  $  Ord.  Army  158  In  'Guard  Mounting  Order, 

^tCoatis  to  be  folded  and  carried  flat,  the  top  being  in 

L  line  with  the  bottom  of  the  Coat  Collar.  Itid.  261  All 
Grenadier  and  Fusilier  Regiments  are,  when  marching  in 
quick  time,  upon  occasions  of  Guard-mounting,  Parade  or 
Review,  to  march  to  the  Grenadier's  March.  1861  G.  F. 
flP""*"  Sfortsm.  W.  Prairies  xiv.  233,  I  attended 
guard-mounting  and  with  Major  Wassdls  inspected  the 
barrack-rooms  and  arms.  iSj8  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit. 
Gunner  (ed.  2)  97  From  the  quarter  'guard  parade  to '  the 
line  of  parade  of  the  Battalion.. 62  yards.  1851  Beck's 
Florist  Oct.  237  This  is  a  rosy-pink  flower,  full,  and  well 
formed,  with  just  sufficient  'guard-petal  and  no  more.  1739 
LABELYE  Short  Ace.  Piers  Westm.  Bridge  19  The  Use  of 
these  Fenders,  or  'Guard-Piles,  was  to  secure  the  Works 
from  the  approach  of  Barges,  and  other  large  Vessels.  1879 
Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  369/1  Passing  on  to  the  driving 
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fore-end  and  barrels  ;  then  .  .  turn  out  the  side-pins,  and 
remove  the  locks  and  hammers  together  ',  next  turn  out  the 
guard-pins,  and  remove  the  bow  or  guard.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN 
Watck  4-  Clxkm.  115  Guard  Pin,  Safety  Pin,  a  pin  in 
the  lever  escapement  that  prevents  the  pallets  leaving  the 
escape  wheel  when  the  hands  of  the  watch  are  turned  back. 
1873  MAXWELL  EleeJr.  $  .Wagn-  §  201  The  interval  between 
the  disk  and  the  'guard-plate  may  be  regarded  as  a  circular 
groove  of  infinite  depth.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  A  nim. 
Life  (ed.  2)  758  The  structures  known  as  nematophores,  sar- 
cothecae,  'guard  -polypes  or  macho-polypes.  iSTa^VovLES: 
STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.,  •Guard  report,  a  report  sent  in  by 
the  relieved  officer  to  the  officer  commanding,  detailing  a 
statement  of  duties  performed  by  his  guard  while  on  duty. 
1873  MAXWELL  Electr.  4-  Magn.  $  201  A  plane  disk  .  .  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  plane  plate  called  a  'Guard-ring  with  a 
circular  aperture..  concentric  with  the  disk.  1893  SLOAXE 
Electr.  Diet.,  Guard  Ring,  an  annular  horizontal  surface 
surrounding  the  balanced  disc  in  the  absolute  electrometer. 
1708  Lend  Go*.  No.  4459  i,  14  Sail  of  Rrigantines  and 
Sloops,.  .underConvoy  of  the  Diikeof  Anjous  'Guard  Sloop, 
of  betwixt  70  and  So  Men.  1739  Encour.  Sea-/.  People  35 
Capt.  Coleby  .  .  fought  the  Guard-Sloop.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  166  lunius  Valens  a  captaine,  pensioner  or  cen- 
turion of  the  'gard-souldiers  about  Augustus  Caesar.  1850 
GROTE  Greece  IL  Ixiii.  VIII.  143  note.  Although  watch  had 
been  enjoined  to  them  (i.  e.  to  the  Peloponuesian  'guard- 
squadron  at  Abydosi.  1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Mali.  693 
Then  find  the  Point  of  the  Compass,  that  the  'Guard-Star 
U  upon,  in  the  first..  Column  of  the  Table.  1865  PARKMAK 
Chamflain  v.  257  His  foot  upon  a  'guard-stone,  he  thrust 
his  bead  and  shoulders  into  the  coach.  1878  Ttchnol 
Diet.,  Eng.-Ger.-Fr.  (ed.  31,  Guard-stone  (Build.,  Roads, 
etc.).  Der  Prellstein,  Borne.  1866  FCRNIVALL  Pref.  to 
Stacions  of  Rome  (E.  E.  T.  S.  1867  6  Here.,  it  is.  and 
printed  with  all  its  metrical  points,  and  'guard-stops  on 
each  side  of  figures  and  single  letters.  1893  SLOANE  Electr. 
Diet.,  *Guard  Tube,  a  metal  tube  surrounding  a  dry  pile 
used  with  a  quadrant  electrometer,  or  other  electrometers 
of  that  type. 

Guard  ;gaid\  v.    Also  6-8  gard'e,  fin  sense  7, 
gard,  9  gard),  Sc.  gaird,  >  guaird. 
UCABD  st.,  or  ad.  F.  gardtr,  earlier  guarder 
,£.  &lardare>  SP-  guardar)  :_Rom.  *guardare, 
a.  OTeuL  *wardS*,  f.  *mardd  :  see  WABD,  GUABD 
sis.'] 

L  trans.  To  keep  in  safety  from  injury  or  attack  ; 
to  stand  guard  or  sentinel  over  ;  to  keep  (a  door, 
etc.)  so  as  to  prevent  entrance  or  erit  ;  to  take 
care  of,  protect,  defend.  (With  material  and  im- 
material objects.)  f  Also  with  in. 

IS«3  STANraURST^4T«u  m.  (Arb.)  Si  King  Helenus.  with 
acrowaing  coompanye  garded.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  626 
i»aw  not  thy  sword  to  gard  iniquitie.  1597  —  2  Hen.  Itr 
IV..V.145  There  is  your  Crowne,  And  he  Lhat  weares  the 
trowne  immortally,  Long  guard  it  yours.  1598  BARRET 
rheor.  Warns  iv.  n.  105  The  companies  which  bane  the 
ward,  are  alwayes  to  sallie  to  gard  the  trenches.  1608  DAY 
Hum.  m,t  ofBr.  v.  L  (1881  1  69  Guard  in  my  safety  with  a  ring 
of  steele,  And  marke  how  proudly  heele  demeane  reuenge. 
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1617  SIR  W.  MLRE  Misc^.  Poems  xxL  55  Heavens  . .  did 
thy  royall  grandeur  guaird.  01657  —  f*-  cxxi  8  He 
guaird  thee  shal  about.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  1033  Except 
whom  God  and  good  Angels  guard  by  special  grace.  1*87  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Tray.  n.  143  Two  men.  each  holding 
a  Pike,  as  if  they  Guarded  these  Doors.  1742  H.  WALTOLE 
Lett.  (1846)  I.  239  The  King  of  Poland  is  guarding  all  the 
avenues  of  Saxony.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xn.  xiv, 
Jones  stood  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  to  guard  the 
poor  fellow.  1780  Cowra  Table  T.  315  Let  active  laws 
apply  the  needful  curb  To  guard  the  peace  that  riot  would 
disturb.  1838  THIKLWALL  Greece  III.  149  He  was  to  guard 
the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Ibid.  V.  47  They  were 
so  negligently  guarded,  that,  .they  contrived  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  fortress.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  4 
Elaine. .  High  in  her  chamber  up  a  tower  to  the  east  Guarded 
the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot.  1883  C  J.  WILLS  Mod. 
Persia  376  Peacocks  are  ..  supposed  only  to  be  kept  by 
royalty ;..  the  privilege  of  keeping  them  is  zealously  guarded. 
1898  J.  ARCH  Story  of  Life  xv.  369  You  may  just  as  well 
expect  the  cat  to  guard  the  cream. 

rcji.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  -v  Cr.  iv.  v.  253  Henceforth  guard 
thee  well.  1781  Cowres  Anti-Thelyph.  189  Guard  thee 
well,  expect  no  feigned  attack ;  And  guard  beside  the  sor- 
ceress at  thy  back  ! 

b.  said  of  impersonal  objects. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  493,  I  thinke  the  honie  garded  with  a 
sting,  a  i6»5  BEACH.  &  Ft_  Bloody  Bro.  iv.  L  Mercy  be- 
comes a  Prince,  and  guards  him  best.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
XL  123  Of  a  sword  the  flame  Wide-waving  ..to  ..  guard  all 
passage  to  the  Tree  of  Life.  r6o8  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  I,  P. 
40  A  Coat  of  Armour  over  it  like  an  Hedg-hogs,  guards  its 
.-eighty  Fruit.  17*5  BERKELEY  Proposal  etc.  Wks.  HI. 
222  Two  narrow  entrances,  both  weD  guarded  by  forts.  1794 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udoipho  xxv,  The  place  is  guarded 
enough  by  the  high  walk  of  the  castle  and  the  east  turret. 
1830  TENNYSON  Recoil.  A  rat.  Xts.  13  Where  dear-stenun'd 
platans  guard  The  outlet  [of  a  stream).  1876  J.  PARKER 
farad.  L  ii.  1 5  Every  moment  of  the  Jew's  time,  and  every 
act  of  the  Jew's  life,  was  guarded  by  a  regulation. 

c.  To  protect  or  defend  from,  against.     Also 
rcfl. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  K/,  m.  i.  249  To  guard  the  Chicken 
from  a  hungry  Kyte.  1(97  DAMFIER  Vty.  I.  8  They  will 
guard  them-selves  from  Arrows,  tbo  they  come  very  thick. 
1711  ADOISOX  Spect.  No.  162  p  4  One  would  take  more 
than  ordinary  Care  to  guard  ones  self  against  this  par- 
ticular Imperfection  [inconstancy),  because  it  is  that  which 
our  Nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to.  1838  LYTTON 
Caldenm  v.  By  guarding  him  from  all  friendships  save 
with  those  whose  affection  to  myself  I  can  trust  1851 
TENNYSON  Wellington  68  Guarding  realms  and  kings  from 
shame.  1855  —  Maud  i.  vi  60  Myself  from  myself  I  guard. 

d.  To  attend,  accompany,  or  escort  (to  a  place; 
as  a  guard,  arch. 

iSM  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  f^.  rv.  n.  122  Some  guard  these  Traitors 
to  the  Block  of  Death.  1613  PLKCHAS  Pilgrimage  d6u 
434  A  triple  Sunne,  attended  and  guarded  with  a  double 
Rainbow.  1697  S.  SCWALL  Diary  6  Oct.  (1878)  I.  461 
Came  between  12.  and  i.  to  the  Towuh.  Chamber  and 
Guarded  the  Govemour  and  Council  to  the  Anchor.  1702 
IHd.  it  June  (1879)  II.  59  Just  about  dark  Troops  Guarded 
the  Govr.  to  Roxbnry.  a  vrp  GAY  Town  Eclog^  Friday 
18  in  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's  Pott.  Whs.  (1768)  36  No 
more  . .  shall . .  white-glov'd  beaus  encroach  In  crowds  be- 
hind, to  guard  me  to  my  coach.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem. 
xvii.  12  My  blessing,  like  a  line  of  light,  Is  on  the  waters 
day  and  night,  And  like  a  beacon  guards  thee  home. 

2.  To  provide  with  safeguards;  to  secure  from 
misunderstanding  or  abuse  by  explanations  or 
stipulations ;  Med.,  to  render  the  action  of  (a  drug 
safe  by  administering  correctives  along  with  it. 

17*0  BROOME  On  Odyss.  xxiv.  V.  261  It  is  not  easy  to 
guard  the  doctrine  of  Homer  from  such  unhappy  coo- 
Times  XC.  462.  2  The  judges  cmre- 
ES  from  being  supposed  to  lay  down 
any  new  rule.  1900  J.  HLTCHINSON  Archfres  Surgery  XI. 
No.  41,  I  give  it  [sc.  mercury]  in  small,  frequently  repealed 
doses,  well  guarded  with  opium. 

1 3.  To  find  out  or  ascertain  by  watching.     Oh. 

1597  MONTGOMERIC  Ckerrie  IT  Slat  1351  First  gaird  the 
grund  of  all  his  grief,  Qubat  sicknes  se  suspect. 

4.  To  keep  watch  over,  to  prevent  from  exceed- 
ing bounds ;  to  keep  in  check,  control  (thoughts, 
utterance). 

1741  YOUNG  .V/.  Th.  IL  95  Guard  well  thy  Thought ;  our 
Thoughts  are  heard  in  Heav'n.     1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy    • 
n.  i.  No  doubt  my  uncle  Toby  had  great  command  of  him-    . 
self,  and  could  guard   appearances,  I  believe,  as  wen  as 
most  men.     1768  H.  WALPOLE  Hist.  Dontts  112  This..     I 
would  make  his  testimony  most  suspicious,  even  if  he  had 
guarded  his  work  within  the  rules  of  probability.     1780 
COWTER  Table  T.  83  Guard  what  yon  say:  the  patriotic 
tribe  WDI  sneer,  and  charge  yon  with  a  bribe.     1885  BIBLE    . 
.R.  V.)  Prm.  xiii.  3  He  that  guardeth  bis  mouth  keepeth    I 
his  life. 

1 5.  To  parry  (a  blow)  ;  to  ward  off.   Obs. 

1661  BRAMHALL  jfust  I'ixd.  ii.  20  We  did  not  judge  him, 
or  punish  him,  . .  but  only  defended  ourselves,  by  guarding 
his  Hones,  and  repelling  his  injuries.  1695  COLLIER  Ess. 
it.  (1697)  i"  There  are  few  but  may  Shine  in  their  own  Orb 
. . ;  so  far  at  least  as  to  guard  off  Contempt,  and  secure  a 
moderate  Repute. 

6.  Sporting  coUoq. 

1893  Daily  Next  8  May  2/2  The  list  of  disasters  caused 
by  startinz  ^i*****^  and  putting  T.  F^yatrs  up,  without 
guarding  the  favourite.  1897  EncycL  Sport  I.  209  Guard- 
**e— When  two  or  more  greyhounds  are  entered  in  a  stake, 
the  bonafide  property  of  the  same  owner,  the  order  of  run- 
ning is  altered,  so  that  they  may  meet  other  greyhounds, 
should  they  come  together. 

7.  To  ornament  (a  garment,  etc.)  with  'guards'; 
to  trim,  as  with  braid,   lace,   velvet,  etc.;  also 
transf.,  to  stripe,  of  fas.  with  about. 

1500  in  Fumiva'l  Ballads  fr.  MSS.  1. 456  Hys  nosen  shalbe 
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frcahcly  gard  Wyth  colours  ii  or  thrc.  01539  SKELTON 
Bon-ft  ofCrt.  508  His  bode  all  pounsed  and  garded  lyke  a 
cage.  100  PALSGR.  560/1  Some  men  garde  their  cootes  for 
plesure,  but  I  garde  my  hose  for  prof)  te.  1585  T.  WASHING- 
TON tr.  Xichotays  ISoy.  IL.  ui.  37  Gownes  or  coates  of  velvet 
..which  the>-  gard  about  with  broad  bands.of  velvet,  1606 
HOLLAND  Sueton.  Annot.  2  This  purple  Robe  bordered, 
called  Prztexta,  was  ..  embrodered  .  or  garded  about  with 
purple.  1613  PCRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  712  Sbarkes.. 
which  had  other  six  or  seven  smaller  fishes,  garded  with 
blew  and  greene,  attending.  1665-76  REA  Flora  (ed.  21  91 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  blush  colour,  with  small  and 
sharp  pointed  leaves,  which  become  striped,  and  garded 
with  a  dark  sad  purple.  1707  CHAMBERLAYXE  St.  Gt.  Brit. 
IL  xir.  183  These  wear  Scarlet  Coats  down  to  the  Knee,  and 
Scarlet  Breeches,  both  richly  guarded  with  blade  Velvet. 
>8ao  SCOTT  tl'oodst.  xxx.  III.  150  A  boy,  in  an  orange- 
tawney  doublet, . .  guarded  with  blue  worsted  bee.  1884 
J.  PAYNE  Tales  fr.  Arabic  I.  61  On  the  mule's  back  was 
a  litter  of  gold-inwoven  brocade,  garded  about  with  an 
embroidered  band  set  with  gold  and  jewels. 

fig-  >S9S  SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  10  To  guard  a  Title,  that 
was  rich  before;  To  gilde  refined  Gold.  1599  —  Much  Ado 
L.  L  188  The  body  of  your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded 
with  fragments,  and  the*  guides  are  but  slightly  basted  on 
neither.  1655  FVLLER  CM.  Hist.  IL  a  I  26  He  brought  in 
a  Religion  spun  with  a  Courser  Threed,  though  garded  with 
a  Finer  Trimming. 

punningly.  r6«4  HrYwooo  Captives  ill.  ii.  in  Bullen  O. 
PL  IV,  We  will  see  his  (boles  coat  guarded,  ey  and  re- 
guarded  too  from  slipping  out  of  our  fingers. 

8.  intr.  To   be  on  one's  guard  ;  to  stand   on 
guard  or  as  a  sentinel ;  to  take  up  or  maintain 
a  position   of   defence   (with  direct  or    indirect 
reference  to  fencing). 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  L  185  Come  stand  by  me,  feare 
nothing :  guard  with  Halberds.  1593  —  2  He*.  VI,  v.  ii. 
33  Feare  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds  Where  it 
should  guard-  1607  —  Cor.  v.  ii  x,  I  H  'at.  Stay :  whence 
are  yon.  3  Wat.  Stand,  and  go  backe.  Ue.  Yon  guard 
like  men.  1605  COLLIER  Ess.  u.  (1607)  69  There  are  other 
nice  . .  Cases,  in  which  a  Man  must  Guard,  if  be  intends  to 
keep  Fair  with  the  World,  and  turn  the  Penny.  1801  JAMES 
Milit.  Diet.  s.v.  Prepare  to  Guard,  in  the  cavalry  sword 
exercise.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Meet.  Nat.  Sanitary  Assoc. 
51  To  guard  is  better  than  to  heal,— The  shield  is  nobler 
than  the  spear !  1891  E.  REEVES  Homeward  Bound  208 
Apparently  imfming  English  fencing,  they  occasionally 
struck  and  guarded  m  the  different  positions. 

b.  To  guard  agaaat :  to  take  up  a  position  of 
defence  with  regard  to,  to  take  precautions  against. 
Also  with  indirect  pass. 

17*5  WATTS  Logic  i.  hr.  I  i  (1726)  46  To  guard  against 
such  Mistakes,  .it  K  necessary  to  acquaint  our  selvesa  little 
with  Words  and  Terms.  1769  Junius  Lett,  xviii.  81  Laws 
. .  are  intended  to  guard  against  what  men  may  do,  not  to 
trust  to  what  they  will  do.  1818  CILISE  Digest  led.  2)  I. 
464  The  great  danger  of  parol  declarations,  against  which 
the  statute  was  intended  to  guard.  1831  HT.  MArroouc 
Demtrara  ii.  17,  I  do  not  see  at  present  how  we  are  to 
guard  against  hurricanes.  18714  GrEEX  Skort  Hist.  iii.  {  2. 
120  He  had  guarded  jealously  against  any  revolt  of  the 
baronage.  1883  A.  Roccrrs  O.  T.  Revision  ii.  29  This  is  a 
fallacy  to  be  most  carefully  guarded  against  in  dealing  with 
all  Biblical  questions. 

9.  Curling,    a.  tram.  To  'cover'  or  defend 
(a  stone)  by  planting  one  in  a  line  between  it  and 
oneself.     Also  absol.     b.  intr.  Said  of  a  stone  so 
planted  to  defend  a  partner's  stone.     Applied  also 
to  a  similar  stroke  of  play  in  Bowls  (see  GUABD- 
tso  vol.  so.  3). 

1*85  Lattottn  Green  1817)  38  (E.  D.  D.)  To  draw,  guard, 
strike,  or  wick  be  tries.  1786  Buixs  Tarn  Samson  t  El. 
26  He  was  the  king  o1  a'  the  Core,  To  guard,  or  draw, 
or  wick  a  bore.  1840  BLAME  Kur.  Sports  118  The 
object  of  the  next  in  order  b  to  guard  the  stone  of  his 
partner,  or  to  strike  off  that  of  his  antagonist.  1878 'CAPT. 
OUWUY  '  Football  etc.  127  (Curling)  A  stone  is  said  to 
guard  when  it  lies  in  a  line  between  the  player  and  the  tee, 
with  another  stone  belonging  to  the  same  side  within  it. 


1897  EncycL  Sport  L  258  (Curling  i  The  Stone  played . .  must 
be  over  the  Hog,  but  must  not  touch  the  Stone  to  be 
guarded. 

10.  Oust,  (trams.)  To  support  a  piece  or  pawn 
with  another. 

1761  HOTLX  Ess.  Chess  53  Von  are  to  observe  this  Rule, 
not  to  guard  your  Pawn,  unless  (etc.).  1835  Hoyle's  Games 
338  Never  guard  an  inferior  piece  or  pawn  with  a  better, 
if  you  can  do  it  with  a  pawn. 

11.  Bookbinding.     8k  To  supply  (a  guard  book) 
with  guards,    b.  To  attach  (a  leaf  or  plate)  to 
a  guard.     (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.") 


guardar  to  GCABD,  used  in  several  combinations 
(Ott.  exc.  //«/.),  as  8  Qua  rda-caba  Uo,  a  guard  in 
charge  of  horses;  !,  Qnavrda-da-maa,  duenna  of  the 
Queen's  maids-in-waiting  ;  !  Ona  rd  a  -Inta  nt«, 
a  farthingale  or  hoop ;  I  Qua  rda-ro  b*  =  WARD- 
ROBE. See  also  GCARDA-COSTA. 

1808  PIKE  Source s  M ississ.  in.  uSio)  256  We.. came. -to 
a  horse  range  of  the  marquis's,  where  be  had  four  of  his 
soldiers  as  a  'guarda  caballo.  ROfia  EVELYN  Diary  2  June, 
Now  saw  I  her  Portuguese  ladies,  and  the  *Guaraa-damas, 
or  Mother  of  her  Maids.  IHd.  30  May,  A  traine  of  Portu- 
guese ladies  in  their  monstrous  fardingals  or  'guard-infantas. 
1*70  LASSELS  Vojr.  Italy  L  96,  I  found  all  the  great  Ladies 
here  to  go  like  the  Donnas  of  Spain,  in  Guardinfantas,  that 
is,  in  horrible  overgrown  Fartmgals  of  whalebone.  »6oi 
Arckpriesl.  CVmrrvr.  tCamden  II.  28  His  'guarda  robe  had 
none  but  riche  ones.  r6i»  in  Crt.  f,  Times  Jos.  I  (1848)  I. 
183  Having  withdrawn  himself  into  his  guarda  roba.  18*3 
LADY  MORGAN  SoJralor  Rosa  I.  ii.  46  Vesuvius  blazed  over 
the  laded  frescoes  of  the  dilapidated  guarda-roto- 
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Guardable  ga'idab'I),  a.  [f.  GUARD  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  guarded. 

1608  K.  GKIMSTONE  Hist.  France  (1611)  659  Places  ill 
guarded,  or  not  guardabk.  1618  SIR  R.  WILLIAMS  La-.u 
Countrtfs  58  This  place  was  guardable  without  batterie. 

II  Guarda-COSta  (gauda  k<rsta,  Sp.  gwa-rda-  . 
Also  8  guard  de  costa,  guarda-coasta.  [Sp.  ;  f. 
GUARDA-  +  Sp.  costa  COAST.]  A  Spanish  vessel 
used  for  the  protection  of  the  coast;  a  custom- 
house cutter. 

1731  Gent  I.  Stag.  I.  218  Admiral  Stewart  having  received 
orders  to  cruize  upon  the  Spaniards,  as  well  Merchant  Ships 
as  Guard  de  Costas.  1741  FIELDING  J.  Andrews  n.  xvti, 
1  was  attacked  by  one  of  those  cursed  guarda-costas  who 
took  our  ships  before  the  beginning  of  the  war.  1760-72 
tr.  Juan  <J-  Ulloa's  Vcy.  (ed.  3)  I.  59  While  the  galleons, 
guarda  costas,  or  other  Spanish  ships  are  here.  1817  P 
MOORE  in  Parl.  Debates  1797  Slave-dealing,  which.. might 
..be  stopped  more  easily  by  a  few  vessels  in  the  nature 
of  guarda  costas.  1845  FORU  Handbk.  Spain  I.  227  Swarm- 
ing with  privateers  in  war-time,  and  with  guarda  costas 
or  preventive-service  cutters  in  peace.  1876  BANCROFT 
Hist.  U.  S.  IV.  xl.  153. 

t  GuaTdage.  Ots.  rare.  Also  7  gardage. 
[f.  GUARD  v.  +  -AGE.]  Keeping,  guardianship. 

1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  t.  ii.  70  Whether  a  Maid,  so  tender, 
Faire,  and  Happie,  ..  Would  euer  haue  ..  Run  from  her 
Guardage  let  the  sootie  bosome,  Of  suoh  a  thing  as  thou. 
a  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Thierry  f,  Theod.  v.  i,  You  see  this 
cardicue,  the  last,  and  the  only  quintessence  of  50  Crowns, 
distill  d  m  the  limbeck  of  your  gardage. 

t  Gua  rdance.  Obs.  rare-'.  In  7  gardance. 
[f.  GUARD  v.  +  -ANCE].  =  prec. 

1591  Trout.  Raigxe  K.  Joint  (1611)  46  If  at  last  nephew 
thou  yeeld  thy  selfe  Into  the  gardance  of  thine  vncle  fohn, 
1'hou  shall  be  used  as  becomes  a  Prince. 

Guardant  (ga-jdant),   a.  and  sb.     Also  6-9 
gardant,  (6-7  -ante),    [a.  F.  gardant,  pres.  pple. 
oigarder  to  GUABD.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Guarding,  protecting,  watching  ;  on  guard. 
[1374  '  Implied  in  GARDANTLY  adv.]    1609  HEYWOOD  Brit. 

rroy  xv.  83  For  young  Askanius  he  his  left  hand  spares,  In 
his  right  hand  his  guardant  sword  he  shakes.  1816  SOUIHEY 
Lay  Laureate,  Dreaiit  19  Guardant  before  his  feet  a  Lion 
lay.  1851  R.  H.  STODDARD  Castle  in  Airu.  37  My  rivers 
flow  beyond,  with  guardant  ranks  Of  silver-liveried  poplars 
on  their  banks. 

2.  Her.  Of  a  beast :  Having  the  full  face  towards 
the  spectator.     (Cf.  AFFRONTS'  and  GAZE  sb.  3  b.) 


157*  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  ll.  44  b,  A  Lyon  Passante,  Gar- 
dante,  betwene  three  keies  d'Or.  1610  GUILLIM  Hera/dry 
ill.  xv.  vi6n)  140  This  Lion  passant  seemeth  to  goe  with 
more  confidence  and  resolution,  but  the  gardant  with  more 
vigilance  and  circumspection.  1641  BROME  Jovial  Crrui  u. 
(1652)  E,  Couchant  and  Passant,  Guardant,  Rampant  Beg- 
gars. 1790  PENNANT  Land.  392  It  was  a  vast  house,  and,  m 
the  time  of  Stow,  distinguished  by  the  arms  of  England, 
at  that  time  three  leopards  passant,  guardant,  and  two 
angels  the  supporters,  cut  on  stone.  1818-40  [see  GAZE  so. 
3  bl.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist,  f,  Pop.  xix.  8  8  (ed.  3)331 
A  Lion  statant  guardant  or. 

B.  sb.  A  keeper,  guardian,  protector. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI ';  iv.  vii.  9  When  my  angry  Guardant 
stood  alone,  Tendring  my  ruine,  and  assayl'd  of  none.  1592 
WYRLEY  A  rinorie  153  [He]  bode  within  the  towne  as  gardant 
of  the  same.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  ii.  67  You  shall  perceiue, 
that  a  lacke  gardant  cannot  ofBce  me  from  my  son  Corio- 
lanus.  1616  J.  LANE  Cant.  Sfr.'s  T.  xi.  248  Th'  raarshallers, 
gardantes,  and  tipp  staves,  a  163*  T.  TAYLOR  God's  Judgein. 
l.  II.  xli.  1 1642)  372  One  of  his  owne  nephews  (being  his  over- 
seer and  gardant  for  bringing  up). 

Guard-boat  (gaudtxM). 
a.  A  boat  appointed  to  row  the  rounds  among 
the  ships  of  war  in  a  harbour,  to  observe  that 
their  officers  keep  a  good  look-out,  b.  A  boat 
employed  by  harbour  authorities  to  enforce  quaran- 
tine or  custom-house  regulations. 

1696  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3078^  The  Guard  Boat  belonging  to 
His  Majesty's  Garison  of  Tinmouth  Castle.  1758  J.  BLAKE 
Plan  Mar.  Syst.  4  By  rowing  round  the  ship,  during  the 
night,  in  a  guard-boat,  as  is  done  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs  with  regard  to  homeward  bound  Indiatnen.  1771- 
84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  I.  19  They  attempted  to  go  on  shore, 
but  were  stopped  by  the  guard-boat.  1833  HT.  MAKTINEAU 
Cinnamon  *,  Pearls  i.  2  The  guard-boat  might  as  well  have 
been  empty  for  any  opposition  that  it  offered  to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  raft.  1878  N.  Ainer.  Rev.  CXXVH.  384  To 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  guard-boats. 

t  Guard-cock.  Obs.  Corruption  of  GABDE- 
CAUT,  itself  a  corruption  of  F.  garde-corde. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gardecaul,  or  Gard-du^ord, 
..otherwise  call'd  Ga.rd.du-gut,  and  Guard-cock. 

t  Guard-corps  =  GARDE-DU-COBPS,  bodyguard. 

1383  T.  STOCKER  Civ.  Warres  Lmve  C.  n.  58  a,  Our  people 
had..greevously  wounded  his  guarde  corpes,  and  put  his 
Souldiers  to  flight. 

Guarded  (gauded),  ///.  a.  [f.  GUARD  v.  or 
sb.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Defended,  protected,  watched ;  having  a 
guard  or  sentinel.  In  Fencing  (hence  fig.,  quot. 
1821),  protected  by  the  '  guard  '. 

1570  LEVINS  ATanif.  49/24*  Guarded,  cotninunitus.  1637 
MILTON  Lycidas  161  Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded 
mount  Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold.  1667 
—  P.  L.  n.  945  Who  by  stealth  Had  from  his  wakeful 
custody  purloined  The  guarded  gold.  1781  COWPER  Con- 
Vfrsat.  556  Truth  divine  for  ever  stands  secure,  Its  head  as 
guarded  as  its  base  is  sure.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  iv.  xvi. 
What !  said  he  nought  . .  Of  guarded  pass?  1811  SHELLEY 
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Adonais  .vii,  The  biuulh  Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce 
the  guarded  wit.  1838  THIRLWALL  Great  II.  i6j  The  for- 
tri>~  was  surprised  on  its  strongest  and  least  guarded  side 

absol.     1749  FntLDiMG  Tcm  Jones  vii.  xiv,  By  a  strange 
r'v"^,°f  f°rtun<!.  ""=  S"-T<i  became  the  guarded.     1887 
/  all  Mall  C.  16  Aug.  10/1  The  number  of  the  guard  de- 
pended on  the  character  of  the  guarded. 
b.  Curling.     (See  GUARD  v.  9.) 

.1685  Lintoun  Green  (1817)  38  (E.  D.  D.)  Roaring  up  the 
rink  he  Hies  I  he  guarded  tee  to  clear. 
C.  Surgery.     ( See  quot.  1884.) 

1883  MARTIN  &  MOALE  Vertcbr.  Dissect,  n.  145  Find  the 
duct  of  the  pancreas,  through  which  pass  a  guarded  bristle 
into  the  duodenum.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcc/t.  Suppl 
Guarded  Instrument  (Surgical*,  said  of  an  instrument  the 
point  or  cutting  edge  of  which  is  concealed  or  guarded 
during  introduction,  and  uncovered  when  at  the  place  where 
it  is  to  become  effective. 

d.  Card-playing.  Said  of  a  card,  esp.  the  next 
to  the  highest  of  a  suit,  when  it  is  protected  (in 
the  same  hand)  by  a  lower  card  of  the  suit. 


WMHC,  or  uii  imperjecc  minor  tenace.  llna.  37  In  trumps, 
if  king  or  queen  is  turned  up,  and  it  is  only  singly  guarded 
u.  e.  if  you  have  only  one  other  trump),  it  is  generally  best 
to  put  the  turn-up  on  second  hand.  1876  '  CAPT.  CRAW  LEY  ' 
Card-players'  Stan.  44  With  '  king  singly  guarded  '—that 
is,  with  king  and  only  one  other  card,  play  your  king  boldly. 
e.  Chess.  (See  GUARD  v.  10.) 

1835  Hoyle's  Games  337  Take  care  that  no  guarded  pawn 
of  your  adversary's  fork  two  of  your  pieces. 

2.  Surrounded  by  a  guard  of  reserve  or  restraint ; 
on  one's  guard ;  hence,  esp.  of  a  person's  behaviour, 
speech,  etc. :  Careful ;  prudent ;  cautious. 

1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  79  p  i  Be  guarded  against  giving 
or  receiving  little  Provocations.  1718  GAY  Begg.  Op.  n.  x, 
Learn  to  be  more  guarded.  1772  Junius  Lett.  Ixviii.  335 
The  charge  ..  brought  against  you  is  expressed  in  terms 
guarded  and  well  considered.  i8o»  M  AR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral 
T.  (1816)  L  vii.  43  If  you  were  upon  your  trial  for  life  or 
death  . .  you  could  not  look  more  resolutely  guarded.  1816 
BYRON  CM.  Har.  in.  x,  Secure  in  guarded  coldness.  1837 
HT.  MAKTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  81  The  government  has 
preserved  a  cool  and  guarded  tone  throughout.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  360  Their  language  was  so 
guarded  that  nothing  was  gained  by  the  examination. 
a  1859  Ibid,  xxiii.  (1861)  V.  roo  Portland  made  a  courteous 
but  guarded  answer.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  790  In 
people  over  forty  . .  limitation  of  the  affection  to  one  [vocal] 
cord,  .should  lead  to  a  guarded  prognosis. 

3.  Ornamented,  as  with  lace,  braid,  embroidery, 
etc. ;  trimmed  ;  tricked  out ;  having  '  guards '  or 
trimmings  (in  1 7th  c.  often  allusively}.     06s.  exc. 
Hist,  and  spec,  in  Her.  of  a  garment  :  Trimmed 
or  turned  up  with  some  material. 

1509-10  Act  i  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14  S  i  No  servyng  manne 
waytyng  uppon  his  Maister.  .were  eny  carded  Hose.  1583 
STUBBES  Anal.  Abus.  n.  (1882)  108  Ministers,  that  flaunt  it 
out  in  their  saten  doblets,  . .  garded  gownes,  cloakes,  and 
the  like.  1599  MARSTON  Sea.  Villanie  n.  vii.  204  Would 
not  some  head . .  Sweare  yon  same  Damaske-coat,  yon  garded 
man  Were  some  graue  sober  Cato  Vtican  ?  1606  DAY  He  of 
Guts  v.  i.  H  3  b,  Man.  I  am  no  knight,  I  am  Manasses, 


to  see  this  double  garded  age,  all  side-coale,  all  foole.  1636 
MASSINGKR  Rom.  Actor  i.  i.  The  most  censorious  of  our 
Roman  gentrie,  Nay,  of  the  guarded  robe,  the  Senators. 
1628  FORD  Lover's  Mel,  i.  ii,  In  stead  of  a  fine  guarded  Page, 
We  haue  got  him  A  boy,  trickt  vp  in  neat  and  handsome 
Fashion.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  x.  v.  89  Besides,  the 
Place  was  proper  not  for  the  plain  but  guarded  Gown.  1834 
PLANCHE  Brit.  Costume  274  Large  Gallic  or  Venetian 
hosen,  slashed,  quilted,  stuffed,  and  guarded  (or  laced),  were 
worn  as  before.  1868  CUSSANS  Her.  (18931  "9- 

t  b.  Of  a  flower  :  Having  a  border  or  stripe  of 
colour.     Obs. 

1688  R.  SauaArmffry  u.  115/1  Edged,  as  Flower  leaves 
often  are  . .  of  which  there  are  several  terms,  as  edged, 
striped  or  streaked,  garded,  [etc.].  1779  SHERIDAN  Critic 
it.  u,  The  striped  carnation  and  the  guarded  rose. 

4.  Of  a  book  :  Having  guards.    (See  GUABD  sb. 

1888  JACOBI  Printer's  Voc.  s.  v.,  Books  are  said  to  be 
guarded '  when  the  plates  are  mounted  or  sewn  on  guards 
instead  of  being  stitched  or  pasted  in  the  ordinary  way. 
1889  H.  B.  WHEATLEY  How  to  Catal.  iii.  71  The  slips 
are  lightly  pasted  down  into  guarded  volumes. 

Guardedly  (ga-jdedli),  adv.  [f.  GUARDED 
ppl.  a.  +  -LY2.]  In  a  guarded  manner;  in 
guarded  language ;  cautiously. 

1784  SHERIDAN  Life  Swift  243  It  obliquely  pointed  out  the 
true  object  of  their  resentment ;  but  this  so  guardedly,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  any  serious  charge  against  the 
Author  of  his  having  such  a  design.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl. 
II.  yi.  72,  I  am  acting  very  guardedly  with  them,  I  cannot 
punish  till  I  have  the  evidence  of  an  overt  act.  1883  SIR 
W.  V.  FIELD  in  Law  Rep.  ;  i  Q.  Bench  Div.  765  The  Act . . 
dealing  very  guardedly  with  the  common  law  right . .  to 
prefer  a  bill  before  a  grand  jury.  1887  Mauch.  Exuni. 
7  Feb.  5/1  This  desire  was  guardedly  stated  and  carefully 
fenced  about  with  conditions. 

Guardedness  (gaudednes).  £f.  GUARDED  ///. 
a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  guarded  (in 
speech,  behaviour,  etc.)  ;  cautiousness. 

1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXIV.  33I  Lessing 
. .  tries  what  his  rules  permit  . .  with  a  guardedness  which 
would  not  be  expected  from  his  tolerance.  1838  DICKENS 
Nick.  Nick.  Ii,  How  he  had  baffled  Ihe  said  Ralph  by  ex- 
treme guardedness  of  manner  and  ingenuity  of  speech.  1895 
F.  HALL  Two  Trifles  8  What  . .  have  all  my  painstaking 
guardedness  and  scrupulous  exactness . .  stood  me  in  stead  'i 


GUARDIAN 

Guarder   yu-jildj).    [f.  GUARD  v.  +-ERI.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  guards,  lit.  and  fig  • 
;   a   keeper,   watcher,   protector,  guardian,   warder' 
'   guard. 

lS+»  I/I,ALL  tr.  Erasm.  Apoplitlt.  n.  264  b,  \\yiiK  theim 
not  as  kepers  but  as  seruauntcs  and  garders  of  his  bodie 
1578  BAMS-I  IR  ///,/.  Man  vm.  98  The  Ncrues  .  beyne 
therfore  rightly  iudged  the  diligent  messengers  and  gardtrs 
of  the  braync.  1589  GREENE  Mcnaf/ion  (Arb.  i  46  Thus  sate 
poore  Menaphun.  .keeping  his  teeth  garders  of  hisstomacke 
and  his  eyes  watchmen  of  his  loucs.  1603  FLORID  Mon- 
laigne  11634)  39*  They  were  pursued  by  the  guardcrs  and 
Souldiers  of  the  Port.  1633  FILICHLB  Xatle  Cent  I  i 
Groomes  and  pages,  chamber-maides  and  garders.  1618  iii 
Rushw.  Hist  Coll.  (,659)  I.  55,  The  Kings  heart  is  the  best 
Kuarder  of  his  own  promise.  1753  J.  SCOTT  Epidemic 
Mortality  n  When  the  bold  guarders  of  the  house  shall 
shake,  And,  pain  d,  their  station  at  the  door  forsake  1840 
BROWSING,  Sordcllo  vi.  448  With  guarders  row  on  row,  Gay 
swarms  of  \arletry  that  come  and  go. 

2.  ?A  contrivance  to   prevent  a   (church)    bell 
from  swinging  over. 

'5*3  !"  P'«on  L'fool  Ulunic.  Rtc.  (1883)  I.  98  Carder 
o:  Clevicordc.  1684  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  2<u  For  a  Harder 
for  the  bells,  is.  6V/. 

Guard-fish,  variant  of  GARFISH. 

Guardful  (ga-jdful),  a.  Now  rare  or  dial 
[f.  GUARD  sb.  +  -FUL.]  Watchful ;  careful.  Hence 
Gna-rdftUly  adv. ,  carefully. 

ciii i  CHAPMAN  Iliad  t.  441  O  thou  Fautour  of  Chrysa, 
whose  fair  hands  doth  guardfully  dispose  Celestial  Cilia 
>749  A.  HILL  M  trope  I.  ii,  I,  mean  while,  Watch,  with  a 
guardful  Lye,  these  Murd'rers  Motions.  1830  H.  ANCELO 
Kennn.  I.  209  An  injunction  to  be  guardful  of  these  had 
been  given  to  the  people.  1876  J.  ELLIS  Caesar  in  Egypt 
36  Dost  thou  frown?  Was  it  not  well?— nay,  blame  me 
guardfully.  1887  5.  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Guardful,  careful. 

Guard-house  (ga-jdhaus). 
a.    A    building   for   the   accommodation   of  a 
(military)    guard,      b.    A    building    in     which 
prisoners  are  detained  under  guard. 

1591  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1848)  II.  76  Ilk  persone.. 
being  warnit  to  the  wache  to  cum  theirlo  to  the  gaird  hous 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  *  P.  67  The  English  have 
a  pretty  Custom-house  and  Guard-house.  1711  W.  ROGERS 
t'ejf.  43  They  have  also  a  Guard-house,  where  there  arc 
about  20  Men  commanded  by  the  Governour,  a  Lieutenant, 
and  Ensign.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  iii,  The  Captain 
proceeded  to  withdraw  his  men  towards  their  guard-house 
in  the  High  Street.  1815  JEFFERSON  A  atobiog,  Wks.  1859 
1. 87  They  collected  the  next  day,  burnt  ten  or  twelve  guarct- 
houses,  killed  two  or  three  of  the  guards  [etc.].  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  698  There  were  guard-houses  at  intervals 
for  the  body-guard. 

Guardian  ga  id ian  .  Forms :  a.  5  gardyene, 
5-6  gardeyn,  5-8  -ein,  (6  -aine,  -ayne,  -en, 
guarden,  7  gardeiue  .  0.  5-7  gardian,  (6 
-iane,  -ien), 6- guardian.  [a.AF.£ttn&iH(i37t), 
OF.  g(u)arden,  earlier  -enc,  nom.  sing,  and  ace.  pi. 
guardens,  -ains  (i2th  c.),  f.  garde  GUARD  sb.,  or 
perh.  a.  Teut.  *iuarding-,  f.  wardd  WARD  sb.  +  -ing : 
see  -ixo  3.  The  assimilation  of  the  ending  to  the 
suffix  -fen,  which  has  given  the  mod.F.  gardien, 
dates  from  the  14th  c.,  while  the  appearance  of 
the  corresponding  -ian  in  the  Eng.  word  is  evi- 
denced from  the  ifth  c.  Cf.  Pr.  gardian,  Sp. , 
guardian,  It.  guardiano,  and  see  WARDEN.] 

1.  One  who  guards,  protects,  or  preserves;  a 
keeper,  defender ;  '  one  to  whom  the  care  and 
preservation  of  any  thing  is  committed'  (J.); 
sometimes  =  guardian  angel.  Applied  also  occas. 
to  impersonal  objects. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  87  b.  She  retorned  into  her  chamber 
wher  was  but  one  auncient  lady  her  gardyene  or  maystresse. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxxx.  177  Foure  knyghtes,  whiche 
were  called  gardeyns  of  her  corps,  were  slayne  fast  by  her. 
Ibid.  vii.  365  From  that  yere..were  al  custodyes  &  gar- 
deyns,  and  no  mayres  :  &  who  tho  that  was  than  constable 
of  the  Toure  of  London,  was  also  custos  of  the  cytie. 
rti54?  SURREY  sEneid  n.  (1557)  Dij,  In  the  void  porches 
Phemx,  Ulisses  eke,  Sterne  guardens  stood  watching  of  the 
spoile.  1598  W.  PHILLIPS  Linschctcn's  Disc.  Voy.  t.  iii.  4 
The  Guardian,  that  is  the  quarter  master  hath  1400  reyes 
the  month.  1605  SHAKS.  Mace.  u.  iv.  35  The  Sacred  Store- 
house of  his  Predecessors,  And  Guardian  of  their  Bones. 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  u.  Ded.  to  King  §  o  (1872)  79 
Readers  in  sciences  are  indeed  the  guardians  of  the  stores 
and  provisions  of  sciences.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  in.  512  The 
Stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw  Angels  ascending 
and  descending,  bands  Of  Guardians  bright,  a  1711  KEN 
/;'.  Hymn  Wks.  (1838)  438  O  may  my  Guardian  while  I  sleep, 
Close  to  my  bed  his  vigils  keep.  1767  Junius  Lett.  xiv.  59 
The  attorney-general  is  ejc  ojKcio  the  Guardian  of  liberty. 
1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iii.  189  The  clergy  were 
the  guardians  of  morality.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  10 
Plato  . .  explains  the  manner  in  which  guardians  of  the  law 
. .  are  to  be  appointed.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persia  277 
The  dervish  who  usually  acts  as  guardian  to  the  tomb. 

b.  •)•  Guardian  of  the  Peace  :  an  earlier  name 
for  a  '  Justice  of  the  Peace  '.  Guardian  of  Ihe 
Spiritualities,  G.  of  the  Temporalities :  see  those 
words.  Guardian  of  the  Poor  (often  simply  Guar- 
dian) :  one  of  a  board  elected  to  administer  the 
poor  laws  in  a  particular  parish  or  district. 

[1330  Act  4  Edw.  Ill,  c.  5  Et  eient  Ics  Justices,  assignee 
a  la  deliverance  des  gaoles  poair  a  deliverer  les  gaoles  de 
ceux  qi  serront  enditez  devant  lesgardeinsde  la  pees.]  1^17 
I.D.  FURNIVAL  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  ll.  1. 61  The  Gardems 
of  the  spirituallities  of  Ardmaghe.  1581  LA.MBARDE  Eirm.  i. 
ii.  (i588)9TheGardeins  of  the  Peatt  who  afterward  obtained 


GUARDIAN. 


either  tor  single  paiisuta,  w»  ™  »•-  «•-         «%'-.•  Th* 

•  Unions '.    .876  FAWCETT  Po.  Econ  ,v  v  ted.  O  598  The 


th 

111. i 


540  A  reform  of  a  generation  DJ 
poor . .  to  Boards  of  Guardians. 

c.  (See  quot.) 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  In  the  order  of  the  garter, 
ic  officer  who  in  other  military  orders  is  called  grand- 
i^ter  is  called  the  sovereign  guardian  of  ihe  order. 

d.  In  an  Oddfellows'  lodge,  Inner  and  Outer 
Guardian.     (Cf.  GUAHD  sb.  1  c.) 


the  Inner  Guardian  from  without. 
2.  spec,  in  Law.  One  who  has  or  is  by  law 
entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  person  or  property 
(or  both)  of  an  infant,  an  idiot,  or  other  person 
legally  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs; 
a  tutor.  (The  correlative  of  ward.) 


inoiller  Ills  garuamc.  lyii  *.  j.»wn»""  -..--  --  .-.  »--^T 
Table  Contents,  The  old  Church  is  compared  to  an  neire 
under  age,  which  is  governed  by  Gardians.  1599  SHAKS. 
Much  Ado  ii.  iii.  174,  I  am  sorry  for  her,  as  I  haue  mst 
cause,  being  her  Vncle,  and  her  Guardian.  i6n  BIBLE 
Trawl.  Pref.  2  A  wasteful!  Prince,  that  had  neede  of 
a  Guardian,  or  ouerseer.  1628  COKE  Ott  Litt.  i.  1350, 
When  an  Ideot  doth  sue  or  defend,  he  shall  not  appeare  by 
Gardeine  or  Procheine  Amy.  1700  PRIDEAUX  Lett.  (Camden) 
105  M"  YValpole,  who  was  guardian  to  y«  Lord  Townshend. 
1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  6F  10  She  only  ran  away  from  her 
guardians.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  xvii.  379  The 
guardian  with  us  performs  the  office  of  both  the  tutor  and 
curator.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  429  The  possession 
of  the  mother  as  guardian,  gave  actual  possession  to  the  son. 
1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  of  Hearts  (1875)  5,  I  knew  perfectly 
well  that  I  should  hear  myself  appointed  guardian,  and 
executor  with  his  brother,  of  this  young  lady. 

b.  Guardian  in  chivalry:  the  guardian  of 
a  minor  holding  by  knight  service,  (f  Rarely 
G.  in  knight  service.)  Guardian  in  socage:  the 
guardian  of  a  tenant  in  socage.  Guardian  by 
'nature  :  the  father,  with  respect  to  his  tutelage  of 
the  heir  apparent  or  heiress  presumptive.  Guar- 
dian for  nurture :  the  father,  and,  after  his  death 
the  mother,  until  the  minor  has  reached  the  age 
of  14.  (These  four  were  classed  together  as  guar- 
dians by  the  common  law.)  Guardian  by  custom 
•  or  customary  guardian:  an  officer,  corporation, 
etc.  having  by  local  custom  a  legal  right  to 
exercise  guardianship.  Guardian  by  election:  a 
guardian  chosen  by  an  infant  who  would  otherwise 
have  none.  (See  also  quot.  1823.)  Guardian  ad 
litem  (see  quot.  1838). 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Curatores  liicimtur  qiii  pufillis 
loco  tutoriim  dantiir.  Gardians  in  socage,  or  they  that 
haue  the  charge  and  custodie  of  wardes  or  other  under  yeres 
of  discretion.  1574  tr.  Littletons  Tenures  lob,  The  childes 
mother  entrethe  in  the  remnant,  and  it  occupieth  as  garden 
or  warden  in  socage.  1618  COKE  OH  Litt.  i.  85  There  is 
Gardeine  in  right  in  Chiualrie,  and  Gardeine  in  Deede  in 
Chiualrie.  Ibid.  88  b,  There  are  three  manner  of  Gardein- 
ships,  viz.  by  the  Common  Law,  by  the  Statute  Law,  and 
Custome.  By  the  Common  Law  there  are  foure  manner  of 
Gardians,  viz.  Gardein  in  Chiualrie  . .  Gardein  by  nature  . . 
Gardein  in  Socage  . .  Gardein  per  cause  de  nurture.  1642 
tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Bit.  i.  §  60.  28  Gardien  in  Knight  Service 
of  the  bodie  and  land  may  grant  the  wardship  of  the  land 
without  deed.  1654  Shcppartfs  Crt..Keepers  Guide  112 
A  Gardeine  in  Chivalry  that  hath  a  Manor  of  the  Wards 
may  make  Copyhold  Estates.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  fy 
Sitty.  83  Guardian  in  Chivalry  may  give  or  sell  to  another 
the  Guardianship  of  his  Ward ;  but  Guardian  in  Socage 
cannot,  for  his  is  delegata  potestas.  1660  Act  12  Car.  II, 
c.  24  §  8  Every  person  or  persons  claiming  the  custody  or 
tuition  of  such  childe  or  children  as  Guardian  in  soccage  or 
otherwise.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  449  Of  the  several 
species  of  guardians,  the  first  are  guardians  by  nature  :  viz. 
the  father  and  (in  some  cases)  the  mother  of  the  child  . . 
There  are  also  guardians  for  nurture  which  are  of  course 
the  father,  or  ..mother,  till  the  infant  attains  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  Hid.  462  These  guardians  in  socage,  like 
those  for  nurture,  continue  only  till  the  minor  is  fourteen 
years  of  age.  1820  GIKFORU  Comfl.  Eug.  Ltrwyer  III.  xii. 
(ed.  5)  387  Guardians  are  of  six  kinds :— i .  Guardians  by 
nature ;  2.  Guardians  by  nurture ;  3.  Guardians  in  socage  ; 
4.  Guardians  by  testament;  5.  Guardians  by  custom  of 
particular  places ;  6.  Guardians  by  election  of  the  infant. 
1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.  s.v.,  Guardian  by  statute,  or 
testamentary  guardian,  one  appointed  according  to  the 
statute  of  12  Car.  2,  c.  24.  ..  Guardian  by  appointment,  is 
either  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 
1838  _Penny  Cycl.  XI.  465/1  All  courts.,  have  power  to 
appoint  a  guardian  ad  litem,  that  is,  to  defend  a  prosecution 
or  suit  instituted  by  or  against  an  infant. 


48.2 

f  3.  In  various  official  titles  in  which  the  form    I 
\VAUDEN  is  now  prevalent.     Olis. 

'495  Ait  "  //"'-  l'lr<  <•'•  35  Preamble,  His  Lyeutenauntc 
of  Ireland  and  Gardeyn  of  the  ..  Marches.  1529  K  \siiu. 
Pastyme  (1811)  195  Ryse  Meridocke  rebellyd  ayaynst  the 
kynge's  Gardeyn  of  his  Castel*  in  Wales.  1571  Act  13  Eli-. 
c.  10  §  2  Master  or  (Jardian  of  anye  Hospitall.  1581  LAM- 
BARDE  Eirm.  in.  ii.  (1588)  337  Tho  writ  'fe  liominc 
Keflegiiuuio  lo  be  directed  to  the  garden  of  a  torest.  1632 
Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camden)  109  Lord  Gardein  of  the 
Cinque  Fortes.  1867  SMYTH  Saitor's  Word-bk.,  Guardian 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  otherwise  lord-warden. 

4.  The  superior  of  a  Franciscan  convent.     [L. 
cuitos.} 

1466  Paston  Lett.  No.  549  II.  266  Item,  toxxiii.  sustersof 
Normandys,  with  the  gardian,  eche  of  them  \md.,  and  the 
gardian  \\\\d.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s. v.,  In  the  con- 
vents of  Franciscans,  the  officer  is  called  guardian,  who  in 
the  rest  is  called  superioi.  1883  Catholic  Diet.  (1885)  356/2 
Fr.  John  Perez  de  Marchena,  guardian  of  a  convent  near 
Seville,  .a  learned  cosmographer. 

5.  //.  =  GUARD  sb.  1 2.   ?  06s. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  38  The  guardens  of  the  north  pole 
were  owte  of  syght.  1879  PROCTOR  New  Star  A  tlas  16  The 
course  of  the  pair  of  stars  (called  'the  Guardians  of  the 
Pole ')  belonging  to  the  Little  Bear  is  also  shown  by  arrows. 

6.  atlrib.   and    Comb.,    as    guardian    election ; 
guardian-cell  =  guard-cell. 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bat.  iii.  g  4.  89  The  stomata  . .  consist 
usually  of  a  pair  of  cells  (called  'guardian-cells),  with  an 
opening  between  them.  1885  GOODALE  Pkysial.  Bat.  (1892) 
377  The  cellulose  film  is  produced  almost  simultaneously 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  mother-cell,  which  is 
cut  into  two  guardian-cells,  forming  a  stoma.  1898  Daily 
News  23  Feb.  6/5  The  question  of  a  Saturday  poll  at  the 
forthcoming  *guardian  elections. 

b.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.  with  sense  '  pro- 
tecting, tutelary.'  Guardian -angel,  an  angel 
conceived  as  watching  over  or  protecting  a  parti- 
cular person  or  place  ;  also  trans/. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.   Citit  of  God   125  Your  great    | 
guardian-gods    bore   all    this    unmoved,      a  1631    DONNE 
Rclique  26  Difference  of  sex  no  more  wee  knew,  Then  our 
Guardian  Angells  doe.     1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  i.  670 
Mother  Earth,  Goddess  unmov'd  !  whose  Guardian  Arms 
extend  O'er  Thuscan  Tiber's  Course,  and  Roman  Tow'rs 
defend,    a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Fcstiv.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  384 
Bless' d    Angels,  . .  Your    Guardian    cares    bestow.      171 1 
SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  168  We  have  each  of  us  a 
(Iitmon,  genius,  angel,  or  guardian-spirit.    1715  POPE  Odyss.    \ 
111.481  Distinguish^  care  of  guardian  Deities  !    1760  FOOTE    • 
Minor  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  239  Then  will  I  step  in,  like  his 
guardian-angel,    and    snatch    him    from    perdition.    1764 
GOLDSM.   Trav.  12  Round  his  dwelling   guardian  saints 
attend.    1780  COWPEK  ltd  Poem  Burn.  Ld.  Mansfield's 
Libr.,  They,  .blessed    the   guardian  care  that  kept  His    ; 
sacred  head  from  harm.     1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i.  xvii, 
The  Guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand.    1834  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Par.  Semi.  (1837)   I.  xx.  311    His  guardian  friends  now 
long  departed.    1847  L.  HUNT  Jar  Honey  xii.  (1848)  161 
The  goddess  Proserpina,  when  she  was  the  guardian  angel    ' 
of  Sicily.     1864  PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel  v.  257  Then  followed    ' 
the  Guardian-promise  to  the  house  of  Jehu.    Ibid.   viii.    ! 
523  Each  Christian  at  least  is,  from  childhood,  assigned  to 
ihe  care  of  his  own  guardian  angel. 

f  Gua'rdianage.  Obs.  rare.  Also  guarden- 
age.  [f.  GUAHDIAN  +  -AGE.]  Guardianship. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lny  XLH.   xix.  (1609)  1126  To  take  the 
charge  of  publicke  tuition,  and  as  it  were  the  guardianage    ! 
of  him.    1601  —  Pliny  I.   184  His  yonger  brother  . .  had    \ 
recommended  his  daughter  to  his  tuition  and  guardenage. 

t  Gua'rdiauce.  Obs.  Also  6  gardience.  [f. 
as  if  GUABDIANT  :  see  -ANCE.]  Guardianship. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  250  Themperoure  knoweth, 
how  we  commytted  the  prouince  taken,  to  gardience.  1598 
I.  D.  tr.  Lays  Lc  Roy's  Aristot.  Polit.  140 The  Aduocators, 
to  whome  the  guardiance  and  defence  of  the  lawes  is  cheefly 
committed,  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxn.  436  A  soft  bed,  a 
careful  nurse's  arms  Took  him  to  guardiance.  1633  Bp. 
HALL  Medit.  Love  Christ  §  8  To  secure  my  soul  ..  hy  the 
guardiance  of  thy  blessed  angels. 

Gna-rdiancy.  rare-1,  [f.  GUABDIAN  +  -CY.] 
Guardianship. 

1865  CARLYLE  Freak.  Gt.  xv.  xi.  (1872)  VI.  78,  I  must 
have  Silesia  again  . .  Or  would  you  have  us  administer  it 
under  the  guardiancy  of  Prussia  ? 

t  Orua'rdianer.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  gardeiner, 
-eaner.  [f.  GUARDIAN  +  -KH  1.]  A  guardian. 

1595  Wills  ft  fini.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  253  My  brother-in- 
lawe,  whom  I  maik  gardeiner,  to  have  the  full  governance 
of  hym,  his  landes,  &c.  ..I  do  ordaine  . .  my  brother-in-lawe 
to  begardeaner  and  governore  of. .  my  children.  1626  MID- 
DLETON  Women  Beware  Worn.  i.  ii,  A  poulterer's  wife  made 
a  great  complaint  Of  you  last  night  to  your  guardianer. 

Guardianess  (gaudianes).  [f.  GUARDIAN 
+  -ESS.]  A  female  guardian  or  tutor. 

1614  BEAVM.  &  FL.  Wit  at  Sea.  Weap.  \.  i,  I've  yet  a 
neece  to  wed,  over  whose  steps  I  have  plac'st  a  trusty 
watchful  Gardinesse.  l&ta  CALLIS  Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  201 
Gardianesses  in  Chivalry,  a  1693  Urqtihart's  Rabelais  in. 
xxxi.  262  The  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  Tutress,  and  Guardianess 
of  such  as  are.,  studious.  1751  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Betsy 
Thoughtless  I.  33  Have  you  been  so  closely  watched  by 
your  guardian  and  guardianesses  here  ?  1754  RICHAKUSON 
Grandison  (1810)  VI.  liii.  359  She  is  my  guardianess,  may 
I  say?  Is  there  such  a  word  ?  1891  Miss  C.  MITFORD  in 
J.  M.'s  Lett,  f,  Rem.  23  She  had  been  selected  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  as  guardianess  to  one  of  his  wealthy  female  wards. 

Guardianize  (ga'jdiansiz),  v.  rare~°.  [f. 
GUARDIAN  +  -IZE.]  intr.  'To  act  the  part  of 
a  guardian'  (Ogilvie). 

Guardiaiiless  (ga-jdianles),  a.    [f.  GUARDIAN 

+  -LESS.]     Having  no  guardian. 


GUARDLESS. 

1604  MAUSTON  Matcont.  in.  ii,  A  Lady  gardian les.se.  Left 
to  the  push  of  all  allurement.  1676  WYCHKULKY  7V.  Ih-alcr 
in.  i,  I'll  bring  my  Act  1911  uf  Detinuu  or  Trover.  Bui  first 
I'll  try  to  find  out  this  Guardian  less,  graceless  Villain.  1738 
COOPEK  Cull  Aristippns  102  A  like  regard  the  llriti-.li  Loveb 
To  me  their  future  poet  bore,  Nor  left  me  guardianless  alone. 
1838  UUIAVI;K  Lady  of  Lyons  v.  ii,  Thy  youth  will  not  be 
guai'dianle:». 

Guardianly  (gaudiauli  ,  a.  rare.  [f.  GUARD- 
IAN +  iLY1.]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
a  guardian. 

1872  Ant  eras  xxxii.  271  Affecting  still  to  take  a  guardianly 
interest  in  the  former's  welfare.  1890  Harper's  Mag.  Aug. 
407/1  An  uncle  with  strongly  developed,  guardianly  in- 
stincts. 

Guardianship  (gaudianjip).  [f.  GUARDIAN 
+  -SHIP.]  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  a 
guardian;  the  office  or  position  of  guardian. 

a.  spec.  (Legal)  tutelage. 

1553  GKIMALDB  Cicero's  Offices  i.  (1558)  38  Like  as  garden- 
shy  ppe  [L.  tntela\  even  so  government  of  the  common 
weale  ought  to  be  used  to  the  profit  of  them  to  whom  it  is 
committed.  1577*87  HOUNSHKD  Chron.  III.  467/1  Euerie 
heire  being  in  the  gardianship  of  ante  lord,  when  he  is 
growne  to  be  one  and  twentie  yeares  of  age,  ought  presentlte 
to  inioy  the  inheritance  left  him  by  his  father.  1622  CALLIS 
Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  49  If  a  Garden  assign  to  a  woman  more 
dower  then  she  ought  to  have,  and  then  grant  his  Garden- 
ship  over,  [etc.].  1651  G.  W.  tr.  Cowtft  fast.  18  The 
Guardianship  of  wards  is  double,  one  by  vertue  of  the 
common,  the  other  of  the  Statute  Law.  1765  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  i.  xvii.  452  Among  the  anttent  Greeks  and 
Romans  women  were  never  of  age,  but  subject  to  perpetual 
guardianship.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  464/2  Guardianship 
in  chivalry  is  now  abolished  by  the  statute  12  Car.  II,  c.  24. 
1875  POSTE  Gains  i.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  121  Guardianship  in 
Socage  occurs  when  lands  descend  upon  a  minor,  ana  de- 
volves by  the  Common  law  upon  those  of  his  next  of  blood 
upon  whom  the  inheritance  cannot  descend. 

b.  gen.  Keeping,  protection,  guard. 

1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Comrn.  Angells  21  Some  consider 
whether  the  Angell  keepers  doe  ever  leave  men  or  no  with 
whose  Guardianship  they  are  betrusted.  1652  NEEDHAM 
tr,  Stlden's  Mare  Cl.  244  The  same  Dominion,  the  same 
Victorie,  and  the  same  Guardianship  or  Protection  alwaies 
both  of  the  British  Tethys,  or  Sea,  and  the  Isle  it  self. 
(21715  BUKNET  Oiutt  Time  (1724)  "I.  809  In  the  case  of 
lunaticks,  the  right  still  remained  in  htm  :  Only  the  guar- 
dianship, or  the  exercise  of  it,  was  to  be  lodged  with  a  Prince 
Regent.  1814  JANE  AUSTEN  Mans/.  Park  (1851)  50,  I 
cannot  call  that  situation  nothing,  .which  has  the  guardian- 
ship of  religion  and  morals.  1837  W.  IRVING  Caft.  Bonne- 
•ville  III.  261  Passing  days  and  nights  under  the  cajm 
guardianship  of  the  laws.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  viii. 
88,  I  left  him  under  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Bonsall's 
weapon. 

t  Gua'rdiant.  Obs.  rare.  [A  mixture  of 
GUABDIAN  and  GUARDANT.  Cf.  guardiance.]  A 
guardian. 

1618  WITHER  Motto,  Nee  Careo  Wks.  (1633)  536,  I  want 
no  Guard,  or  Coate  of  Musket  proofe ;  My  Innocence  is 
guardiant  strong  enough.  1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory 
(1869)  122  Joseph  . .  who  as  before  had  been  a  guardiant  of 
her. 

Guarding  (gaudig),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  GUABD  v. 

+  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action   of  the  vb.  GUABD  ;    protection  ; 
guardianship. 

1551  UDALL  Erasttt.  Par.  Luke  xl  1-4  Vnder  the  tuicion 
and  guarding  [1548  wardyngl  of  their  heauenly  father. 
1577-87  HOLINSHEIJ  Chron.  III.  887/2  A  castell  ancientlie 
vsed  by  the  kings  of  Aragon  for  the  garding  of  great  per- 
sonages. 1817  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  329  The 
guarding  of  the  Louvre  was  committed  by  turns  to  the 
British  and  Austrians,  while  this  process  lasted.  1877  Daily 
News  30  Nov.  5/5  Our  only  care  was  the  guarding  of  the 
valleys  by  which  our  flank  could  be  turned. 

2.  concr.  A  trimming  of  braid,  lace,  etc.     Obs. 
exc.  Hist. 

1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iii.  80  The  new  devysys  of  gard- 
yng  and  faggyng  of  mennys  apparayle.  1608  M ACHIN  Dumb 
Knt.  i.  i,  Crownes,  garlands,  gardins,  and  what  not.  1869 
MRS.  PALLISER  Lace  xxii.  258  The  London  apprentices  had 
adopted  the  white  stitching  and  garding  as  a  decoration  for 
their  collars. 

3.  Curling  and  Bowls.     (See  GUARD  v.  9.) 

1897  Eiicycl.  Sport  I.  128  The  aim  of  every  player  is  to 
get  his  bowls  ..  nearer  to  the  jack  than  his  opponent,  and 
immense  variety  is  afforded  by  'drawing',  guarding'  a 
shot  or  a  road, '  trailing '  a  jack  [etc.].  Ibid.  129  Blocking 
(also  Guarding  and  Obstructing},  playing  a  bowl  so  that  it 
^hall  come  to  rest  between  the  next  player  and  the  jack,  or 
any  bowl  at  which  he  may  wish  to  aim. 

Guarding  (gaudirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  GUARD  v.  + 
-ING2.]  That  guards  or  protects. 

1819  CKABBE  T.  of  Hall  i,  So  good  a  cause  was  only  to 
Ire  kept  by  guarding  laws.  1895  Dotty  News  i  Feb.  6/7 
The  little  book.. has  a  guarding  flap.  1897  MARY  KINGS- 
LEY  VY.  A/rica  176  The  Adopmas  left  and  fled  to  the  French 
authority  at  Njole  and  remained  under  its  guarding  shadow 
until  the  French  came  up  and  chastised  the  Fans. 

Hence  Gua-rdingly  adv. 

1821  Examiner  142/1  St.  Peter  . .  has  a  sword  guardingly, 
as  he  stands  up  against  a  tree  '  in  a  disturbed  sleep  '. 

Guardless  (gaudies),  a.    [f.   GOARD  s&..+ 

-LESS.] 

1.  Having  no  guard ;  undefended,  unprotected ; 
destitute  of  safeguards. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \.  146  His  flocks  left  guardlc^.  1621 
LAUV  M.  WROTH  Urania  67  Fortune  and  your  power,  hath 
left  me  guardlessc.  1692  SOUTH  Serm.  (1697)  I.  324  A  rich 
Land,  guardless  and  undefended.  1715  M.  DAVIKS  Athen. 
Brit.  I.  241  Ever  looking  upon  the  ^elf-guiding  Spirit  to 


QUARDMAN. 

be  guardlcss  and  dangerous.  1725  POPE  OJyss.  \\u  43 
'lo  your  lust  and  spoil  a  juardless  prey.  1819  ClABBX  T. 
of  Hall  vni,  Watching  long  Ihe  now  confiding  maid.  He 
thought  her  guardlens,  and  grew  less  afraid. 

2.  OfT  one's  guard  ;  incautious. 

1654  GATAKKR  Disc.  Apol.  2  His.  as  groundless,  so  Mill 
deserted,  and  least  guardless,  assertion.  1849  LVTTON  A". 
Arthur  vili.  v,  The  lone,  unconscious,  guardless  modesty. 

0.  Of  a  sword:  Having  no  guard. 

1882  O'DoxovAN  Mem  Oasis  I.  ii.  30  The  Georgian 
. .  with  . .  guardless  Caucasian  sabre.  1887  T.  STEVENS 
Antatdnt  ll'nr/it  I.  x\-ii.  404  They  are  armed  with  Cir- 
cassian guardless  swords  and  flint-lock  horse-pistols. 

Gua-rdman.  ?  Ol>s.  =  GUARDSMAN  i,  2. 

1756  W.  TOI.DKRVV  Tim  Orf/iaiis  III.  83  This  brought  a 
watchman ;  but  Copper,  being  more  than  a  match  for  a 
couple  of  these  sort  of  guard-men  [etc.].  1815  MRS.  M. 
PILKINGTON  Celebrity  I.  212  They  kept  a  coach  for  the  con- 
venience of  their  brother's  family,  into  which  lady  Beau- 
champ  resolved  to  push  the  young  guard-man. 

Gruardon(e,  obs.  form  of  GUERDON. 
Guard-rail  (gaudiw'l). 

1.  A  hand-  or  other  rail  for  the  purpose  of  guard- 
ing against  accidents  by  falling,  being  caught  in 
machinery,  etc. 

Naut.  (a)  A  hand-rail  on  the  paddle  box  bridge  of  a 
steam-vessel.  (!>)  A  breast  rail  on  the  break  of  the  poop. 
(Ml ,  ;  Safety  rail  round  a  hatch-way  (1875  Knight  Diet. 

1860  Merc.  Marine  Mug.  VII.  218  The  guard-rail  ..  had 
been  heightened.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  July  250/1  Hanging 
upon  the  upright  posts  were  a  barometer,  a  thermometer, 
and  the  Professor's  banjo.  There  was  also  a  small  mariner's 
compass  let  into  the  guard-rail. 

2.  Railways.    (See  qnot.  1875.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mecfi.,  Guard-rail,  a  short  rail  placed 
on  the  inside  of  a  main  rail,  so  as  to  keep  a  wheel  on  the 
track  by  pressing  against  the  inside  of  the  flange  of  the 
wheel.  It  is  used  when  there  is  a  short  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  other  rail,  as  in  switches  and  crossings.  A 
safety,  side,  or  wing  rail.  1888  Engineer  LXV.  205/1  The 
trestle  had.  .no  guard-rails. 

Hence  Guard-rail  v.,  to  furnish  with  a  guard- 
rail. 

1891  R.  KIPLING  City  Dread/.  Nt.  67  Our  machinery  is 
tenced  and  guard-railed  as  much  as  possible,  and  these  men 
don  t  get  caught  up  by  the  belting. 

Guard-room  (gaud,r/7m).  a.  A  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  (military)  guard,  b.  A  room 
in  which  prisoners  are  guarded. 

1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  cxviii,  They  at  length  arrived  at 
the  palace-gate,  and  after  waiting  half  an  hour,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  guard-room.  1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  I. 
24  In  the  guard-room  are  stationed  the  Viceroy's  body- 
guard, who  are  relieved  every  morning  between  eight  and 
nine.  1826  SCOTT  Diary  2  Nov.  in  Lockhart,  In  the  guard 
room  were  the  heroes  of  la  Vendee.  1829  W.  IRVING  Gra- 
nada (1850)  42  The  guard-room  was  a  scene  rather  of 
massacre  than  combat.  1844  Regul.  $  Ord.  Army  264 
The  Officers  and  N  on-Commissioned  Officers  are  respon- 
sible that  no  drinking,  swearing,  gaming,  or  other  irregu- 
larity, is  allowed  in  the  Guard-Room. 

attrik.  1818  LADY  CHARLEVILLE  in  Lady  Morgan's  Auto- 
biog.  (1859)  244  A  corrupt,  disorganised,  uneducated  mass 
of  ardent-minded  guard-room  youths. 

Guardship  '  (gaud/ip).  rare.    [f.  GUARD  sb. 

+  -SHIP.]  The  condition  or  position  of  a  guard 
or  guardian;  guardianship. 

1624  MASSINCER  Parl.  Love  i.  v,  But  wherefore  come  you 
in  divided  troops,  As  if  the  mistresses  would  not  accept 
Their  servants'  guardship.  01626  BACON  Max.  f,  Uses 
(1636)  60  marg.,  The  third  part  must  descend  to  the  heire 
to  answer  Guardship  [corresfonds  to  Wardship  of  the  text]. 
1730  SWIFT  Panegyrick  on  Dean  Wks.  1755  IV.  1. 137  Under 
whose  wise  and  careful  guardship  I  now  despise  fatigue 
and  hardship.  £1817  HOGG  Tales  $  Sk.  V.  141,  I  have 
with  sore  travail  procured  a  guardship  of  your  life. 

Guard-ship,  guardship  2  (ga-jdjip). 

a.  A  vessel  of  war  appointed  to  protect  a  har- 
bour and  to  superintend  its  marine  affairs,  and  to 
receive  seamen  until  they  are  able  to  join  their 
ships,  b.  'The  ship  (of  the  squadron)  having 
guard-duty  for  the  day '  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.}. 

1689  WOOD  Life  i  Oct.,  Colonel  Thomas  Wilford,  late 
commander  of  the  guardship  at  Chatham.  1696  Baker's 
Ckron.  756  While  our  Guard-Ships  were  remote  at  Sea,  they 
[the  Hollanders)  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Med- 
way.  1697-9  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  164  To  secure  that  Trade, 
they  had  a  Guardship  lying  there.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Jan. 
47/2  Eighteen  men  of  war  are  put  into  commission  as  guard- 
ships.  1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson  179  The  Goliath  was 
stationed  at  Portsmouth  as  a  guard-ship.  1833  MARRYAT 
P.  Simple  (1863)  86,  I  was  sent  on  board  of  the  guard-ship, 
where  I  remained  about  ten  days,  and  then  was  sent  round 
to  join  this  frigate.  1836  —  Midsh.  Easy  xxxv,  I  will  pro- 
cure his  discharge  as  soon  as  I  arrive,  and  send  him  on 
board  the  guard-ship  till  I  obtain  it.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist. 
IT.S.  V.  xx.  569  Prescott..had  his  quarters  at  a  lonely 
farm-house  . .  with  . .  no  protection  but  a  sentry  and  the 
guard-ship  in  the  bay. 

Guardsman  (gaudzm&n).  [In  sense  I,  f. 
guard's,  genitive  of  GUARD  si. :  cf.  draughtsman, 
headsman.  In  sense  2,  f.  Guards  pi. :  see  GUARD 
sb.  8.  Cf.  GUABDMAN.] 

1.  A  man  who  acts  as  a  guard ;  a  member  of  a 
guard.  Alsoy?^;,  a  guardian  (rare—1). 

a  1854  H.  REED  Led.  Brit.  Poets  Ess.  i.  (1857)  357  So 
far  as  literature  is  concerned,  we  are  by  our  calling  guards- 
men of  English  rights  and  English  merits.  1870  BRYANT 
Iliad  I.  x.  306  Corn's!  then  to  find  One  of  the  guardsmen  or 
a  comrade?  1877  KRASER  Wigtown  54  (E.  D.  D.)  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  guardsman  to  fire  his  gun,  and  Ihns  alarm 
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the  inhabitants.  iBn  FARRAR  S/.  Paul  II.  425  The 
necessity  of  his  being  coupled  to  guardsman  after  guards. 
man,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night. 

2.  A  soldier  (usually,  nn  officer)  of  the  guiinls  or 
household  troops  of  the  KnglUh  army. 

1817  [see  HoRSE-oi'ARDSMAN].  i8«3  HYSON  Juan  xin 
Ixxxvni,  There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  guardsman. 
1844  DISRAELI  Coitingsly  iv.  xiv,  A  younv;  «u:mlsman  who 
was  then  a  guest  at  the  Castle,  and  who  had  been  in  ear- 
iison  in  Ireland.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  in.  xxii. 
lannhauser,  one  suspects,  was  a  knight  of  ill-furnished 
imagination,  hardly  of  larger  discourse  i  h:,  n  ;,  heavy  Guard 
man. 

llGuariba(gwarrba  .  [Native  Brazilian.]    The 
Howling  Monkey.     vCf  ALOUATTE,  ARAQUATO.) 

11693  RAY  Syu.  Qua,!.  133  Guariba  Erasiliensibus  Marcgr.] 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Xiiff.,  Guariba,  .  .  the  name  of  a 


GUBBINS 

1600  HAKLUYT  I'oy.  (1810)  III.  5?,3  reedin; 

roots,  and  GuUUKM,  a  fruit  like  lies.     1626  1'.    .\i,  , 

/•'.  Drake  Revived  (1628)  50  Sundry  sorts  of  f,  uii 


.  .          - 

STON in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  227/2  The  largest  [monkeys] 
belong  to  the  genus  Stentor,  including  the  guaribas  or 
howling  monkeys. 

Guarinite  (gwse-rinait).  Min.  [Named  by 
Guiscardi,  1858,  after  G.  Gaarini  :  see  -WE.] 
Silicotitanate  of  calcium,  found  in  small  yellowish 
crystals. 


t  Gua'rish,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  garissh,  -ysshe, 
guarisshe,  -yshe,  -ysse,  gwerysshe.  See  also 
WARISH.  [f.  OF.  g(u}ariss-,  pres.  stem  of 
g(u)arir,  modF.  gulrir  =  OSp.,  OPg.  guarir  :- 
OTeut.  *warjan  in  Goth,  warjan,  OHG.  ghueren-, 
biwerjan  to  protect,  defend.] 

1.  trans.  To  cure,  heal.     (Frequent  in  Caxton.) 
1474  CAXTON  Classe  in.  v.  (1860)  H  j  b,  Alle  thysmaner  of 

peple ..  that  haue  the  charge  for  to  make  hoole  and  guarisshe 
alle  maner  of  maladyes  and  Infirmytees.  1483  —  G.  df  la 
Tour  f  vij  b,  That  it  wold  plese  hym  to  hele  and  gwerysshe 
her.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  v.  41  Daily  she  dressed  him, 
and  did  the  best,  His  grievous  hurt  to  guarish,  that  she 
might.  1596  Ibid.  iv.  iii.  29  All  his  wounds,  and  all  his 
bruses  guarisht, 

2.  intr.  for  pass.     To  recover.     Const,  of. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A .  ill.  xxi.  219  We  putte  caas  that 
he  beynge  in  prison  shulde  gwarisshe  of  his  sicknesse. 

tGua-risher.  Obs.-1  In  5  guarysshour. 
[f.  GUARISH  v.  +  -ER  1.]  A  healer  or  curer. 

1474  CAXTON  Chessr  in.  v.  (1860)  Hjb,  They..myght 
better  be  callyd  bouchers  thenne  helars  or  guarysshours  of 
woundes  and  sores. 

Guarison,  rare  obs.  form  of  GARRISON. 

Guarland,  obs.  form  of  GARLAND. 

Guarrent,  obs.  form  of  GARRON  i. 

tGua'ry.  Ohs.  Also  5  garye.  [Cornish 
guare  (in  full  gitare  mirakel),  cogn.  with  Welsh 
chivareu  to  play.]  An  ancient  Cornish  miracle  play. 

c  1460  Emare  1032  Thys  ys  on  of  Brytayne  layes,  That 
was  used  by  olde  dayes,  Men  callys  playn  the  garye.  1602 
CAREW  Cornwall  i.  (1723)  71  b,  The  Guary  miracle,  in  Eng- 
lish, a  miracle-play,  is  a  kinde  of  Enterlude,  compiled  m 
Cornish  out  of  some  scripture  history,  with  that  grossenes, 
which  accompanied  the  Romanes  vetus  Comedia.  Ibiii.  72 
A  great  deale  more  sport  and  laughter,  then  20  such  Guaries 
could  haue  afforded. 

Guaryson,  variant  of  GDKRISON  Obs. 

II  Guasa  (gwa-sa).     The  West- Indian  jew-fish. 

1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  224  The  jew-fish, 
guasa  or  Warsaw  (Promicrops  itaira). 

Guast,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GUEST. 

II  Guava  (gwa-va).  Forms  :  6  ?  guannaba, 
6-7  guiava,  6,  8  guaiava,  7  goyave,  guavar, 
-ee,  -er,  guayava,  -avo,  guiave,  -avo,  guayva, 
gwave,  8  goava,  gojavu,  goyava,  -avier,  guaba, 
guavo,  guayabo,  guyava,  gwavah,  (9  gauva), 
7-  guava.  [Sp.  guayaba,  -abo,  presumably  a. 
some  S.  American  or  W.  Indian  name.] 

1.  A  tree  of  the  myrtaceous  genus  Psidium  of 
tropical  America,  esp.  P.  Guayava  (now  natural- 
ized in  many  tropical  countries),  which  yields  a 
fruit  of  an  acid  flavour,  used  to  make  jelly,  etc. 

White  Guava,  Psidium  pyriferum.  Red  Guava, 
P.  pomiferum.  Mountain  Guava,  P.  monlanum.  Also 
Black  Guava,  Guettarda  argentea,  a  rubiaceous  tree  of 
Jamaica,  having  a  black,  globose,  pulpy  fruit  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1555  EDEN  Decades  81  They  noorysshe  a  tree  which  they 
caufe  Guaiaua  [printed  Guaiana],  that  beareth  a  frute  much 
resemblynge  the  kynde  of  citrons  which  are  commonly 
cauled  hmones,  of  taste  sumwhat  sharpe  myxt  with  swete- 
nes.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  tr.  D'Accsta's  Hist.  Indies  iv. 
xxiv.  277  The  Guayavos  be  other  trees  which  commonly 
carry  an  ill  fruite.  1660  HICKERINGILL  Jamaica  (1661)  r2 
Nature  hath  stor'd  it  . .  with  Oranges,  Lymes  . .  Guavars. 
1748  Earthquake  Pent  iii.  209  There  as  those  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  as  Ananas,  Guayavas.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica 
239  The  Mountain  Guava.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  trees 
in  the  woods  of  Jamaica.  1760-72  tr.  yuan  $  Ulloa*s  Voy. 
(ed.  3)  I.  48  Besides  these  trees,  here  are  also  the  tamarind, 
the  medlar,  the  sapote,  the  papayo,  the  guayabo,  . .  and  i 
several  others.  1859  R.  THOMPSON  Gardeners  Assist.  33  \ 
M  usas,  Granadillas,  Guavas,  or  other  tropical  plants  bearing 
fruit,  should  be  watered  occasionally  with  manure  water. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  guava-tree. 

X555  EDEN  Decades  45  The  fruite  cauled  Guannaba  vn- 
knowen  vnto  vs,  and  sumwhat  lyke  vnto  a  quynse.  1577 
FRAMPTON  tr.  Monardes  gob.  They  brought  from  the  firme 
lande  the  seede  of  the  fruite.  .whiche  they  call  guiauas.  | 


1706   PHILLIPS  (ed.    Kerseyl, 

Gcyavu-r,  a  sort  of  Fruit  growing  in  the  West- Indies 
1796  BTSDHAM  Surinam  II.  xvi.  4  There  are  two  species  of 
guava  ;  that  which  is  the  sweetest  has  the  smallesl  quantity 
of  seeds.  1879  MKS.  A.  K.  JAMI  S  hnl.  Hansel,.  Max,, 
58  Guavas  are  only  eatable  when  preserved  or  in  jellies. 
3.  at/rili.,  as  gnava-lnis/i,  -fiiiit,  -jelly,  -planta- 
tion, -tree;  guava  apple  =  2  ;  guavafly -catcher, 
Turdiis  analis  (Cassell,  1884). 
1866  MARY  B.  CLARKE  Mosses  fr.  a  Rolling  Stone  120 
Where  the  »guava-apple  ripens.  1792  MAR.  RIDDEI.I. 
Voy.  Madeira  101  The  psidium  pomiferum,  or  'guava 
bush.  1697  DAMPIER  I'oji.  I.  222  The  "Guava  Fruit  grows 
on  a  hard  scrubbed  Shrub.  1848  THACKERAV  Van.  Fair 
Iv.  Cayenne  pepper,  hot  pickles,  *guava  jelly,  and  colo- 
nial produce.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cnite  Midge  (1859)  400  A 
narrow  bridle-path ..  led  us  through  a  'guava  plantation. 
1630  CAPT.  SMITH  Trav.  f,  Adv.xxn.  56  'Gwane  [sic]  trees 
beare  a  fruit  so  bigge  as  a  Peare,  good  and  wholsome.  1607 
DAMPIER  Voy.  (1699)  II.  n.  to?  The  N.  W.  part  of  it  is  full 
of  Guaver  Trees  of  the  largest  variety.  1819  BOWDICH 
Mission  Ashantee  I.  ii.  15  Richly  varied  with  palm,  banana, 
plantain,  and  guava  trees. 
[Quay  a.  :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words.] 
Guayaquillite  (gwaiaki-bit).  Min.  Also 
guya-.  [Named  by  Johnston,  1838,  from  Guaya- 
quil in  S.  America,  its  locality.]  A  fossil  resin  of 
pale  yellow  colour. 

1838  Phil.  Mag.  Ser.  in.  XIII.  329  Guyaquillite.    1868 
DANA  Mm.  (ed.  5)  745  Guyaquillite  . .  Yields  easily  to  the 
knife,  and  may  be  rubbed  to  powder. 

Guayava,  -avo,  guayva,  obs.  ff.  GUAVA. 
Gua'zil.     Obs.  rare~l.     =  ALGUAZIL. 

1665  R.  HEAD  F.ng,  Rogue  i.  Ixviii..  (1874)  422  This  made 
him  haste  to  the  Guazil  or  Judge. 

II  Gnazzo.    [It.]     =  GOUACHE. 

1722  J.  RICHARDSON  Statues  Italy  158  There  are  in  the 
Apartments  of  this  Palace  some  single  Boys  of  Guido  Reni 
in  Gnazzo  under  Glasses.  1854  FAIRHOLT  Diet.  A  rt,  Guazzc, 
a  hard  and  durable  kind  of  distemper  painting  used  by  the 
ancients,  the  vehicle  or  medium  consisting  of  egg,  gum,  or 
glue,  which  resists  the  action  of  damp  of  all  kinds,  and  pre- 
serves the  colours  very  completely. 

Gub  (g»b),  sb.  [Cf.  GAB  sb.*,  of  which  this 
may  be  a  corruption  or  local  variant. 

The  passage  quoted  seems  to  be  the  sole  authority  for  this 
word,  which  appears  in  some  recent  Diets.,  but  is  unknown 
to  several  mechanicians  who  have  been  consulted.] 

A  projection  on  the  back  of  a  wheel  for  engaging 
the  loops  of  an  endless  chain  or  rope. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1072  (Rope  mating.)  A  wheel  with 
gubs  at  the  back  of  it,  over  which  the  endless  rope  passes 
arid  gives  motion  to  the    machinery  of  the  carriage  . . 
The  speed  may  be  regulated  ..by  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
formed  by  the  gubs  on  the  wheel. 

Gubbahawn 


.  rare~\     [?a.  Irish 
gobagdn  '  dog-fish '.]     Some  small  fish. 

1857  KINCSLEY  Two  y.  Ago  xiii,  When  you  can't  catch 
salmon,  you  catch  trout,  and  when  you  can't  catch  trout, 
you'll  whip  on  the  shallow  for  poor  little  gubbahawns. 

Gubbe,  obs.  form  of  GOB  j<5.i 

HGubber-     Obs.     [Conjectured   by    Yule    to 

represent  Pers.    ..J.LDJ  dinar-i-gabr,  '  money 

of  the  infidel ' :  see  GUEBRE.]  'Some  kind  of  gold 
ducat  or  sequin '  (Y.). 

1711  C.  LOCKYER  Trade  India  vii.  201  They  have  Vene- 
tians, Gubbers.  Muggerbees,  and  Pagodas.  Ibid.  viii.  242 
When  a  Parcel  of  Venetian  Ducats  are  mixt  with  others, 
the  whole  goes  by  the  Name  of  Chequeens  at  Surat,  but 
when  they  are  separated,  one  sort  is  call'd  Venetians,  and 
all  the  others,  Gubbers  indifferently.  1752  T.  BROOKS 
Weights  $  Mtas.  E.  Indies  (1766)  5  Gold  and  Silver 
Weights.  100  Venetian  Duccats  1 1  oz.  o  dw,  5  Gr.  too 
Gubbers  at  a  Medium  looz.  17  dw.  12  Gr. 

Gubber-tush  (go-baatsj).  Obs.enc.dial.  [The 
first  element  is  obscure :  cf.  GOBBER-TOOTH.]  '  A 
large  projecting  tooth'  (Sheffield  Gloss.  1888). 
Hence  t  Gubber-tushed  a.,  having  large  pro- 
jecting teeth. 

1621  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  HI.  ii.  iv.  i.  (ed.  1651)  519  Every 
Lover  admires  his  Mistress,  though  she  have  ..  a  nose  like 
a  promontory,  gubber-tushed,  rotten  teeth  [etc.].  1688  R. 
HOLME  Annonry  n.  427/1  Gubber  Tushed  is  when  teeth 
stand  out,  and  not  in  order. 

Gubbin  (go-bin).  Mining.  [?A  variant  of 
GOBBIN,  though  prob.  connected  with  GUBBINS.] 
A  kind  of  ironstone.  Also  gubbin  bat  (BAT  sb* 
12),  iron(slone). 

1712  H.  SELLERS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  542  A  black 
fissile  Substance,  called  the  Gublin-Bat  [sic].  Ibid.  A  hard 
blackish  Iron  Oar,  with  white  spots  in  it,  called  the  Gublin 
Iron-Stone  [«<•].  1847-6  H.  MILLER  First  Iinfr.  v.  (1857) 
70  A  specimen,  .known  to  the  miners  as  the  ' gubbin  iron '. 
1860  W.  WHITE  H'rekin  xxvi.  271  '  Newmine  ',  'gul.liins', 
'blue-flats',  and  'black-jacks'.  1881  RAVMOND  Mining 
Gloss.,  Gubbin,  a  kind  of  ironstone. 

Gnbbins  (gw'binz),  sb.  pi.  Also  gubbings. 
Rarely  sing.  [var.  of  GOBBON.] 

f  1.  Fragments,  esp.  of  fish  ;  fish-parings,  sing. 
A  fragment.  Also_/fe.  and  attrib.  Obs. 

'553  RcspMica  i.  i.  40  in  Brand!  Dramas  (1898)  286  The 


GUBERN. 

skimmynges,  the  gubbins  of  booties  and  prates.  1599 
NASHE  Lenten  Stujft  73  Hough  you  hungerstanied  gutibins 
or  offalles  of  men,  how  thriue  you  ?  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water 
P.)  Wks.  n.  165  To  be  a  Laundres,  imports  onely  to  wash 
or  dresse  Lawne,  which  is  as  much  impeachment  as  to  cal . . 
a  Fishmonger,  a  seller  of  Gubhins.  Ibid.  in.  64/2  All  that 
they  could  buy,  or  sell,  or  barter,  Would  scarce  be  worth  a 
Gubbin  once  a  quarter.  1677  MIFGF.  /';•.  Diet.,  Gubbings, 
the  parings  of  habei-dine,  conjtitrcs  on  rongmtresde  pfisson. 
1696  PHILLIPS,  A  GiMin  (old  word),  a  fragment.  1721-1800 
BAILEY,  Gl<blins,  Fragments ;  the  Parings  of  Haberdine, 
Codfish,  &c.  1754  in  Hone  Rvery-daj/  />'*.  (1827)  II.  827 
Cold  provisions,  .by  a  cant  name  he  usually  called  'his 
gubbins '. 

2.  A  contemptuous  name  formerly  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  district  near  Brent  Tor  on  the  edge 
of  Dartmoor,  who  are  said  to  have  been  absolute 
savages.  Obs.  exc.  Hist, 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Devonshire  \.  (1662)  248  The 
Gubbings  (so  now  I  dare  call  them  secured  by  distance) 
which  one  of  more  valour  durst  not  do  to  their  Face  . .  The 
Cubbings-Land  is  a  Scythia  within  England,  and  they 
pure  Heathens  therein.  1836  MRS.  BRAY  Descr.  Titmar 
<$•  Tnvy  I.  Let.  xiv.  253  Even  at  the  present  day,  the  term 
Gubbins  is  well  known  in  the  vicinity.  .They  still  have  the 
reputation  of  having  been  a  wild  and  almost  savage  race. 
1887  Comb.  Mag.  Nov.  508  The  race  of  Gubbins ',  as  Fuller 
calls  them,  may  die  out.  1000  Scott.  N.  %  Q.  Mar.  139/1 
Those  Welsh  bandits  recall  the  Dartmoor  '  Gubbins  or 
'  gubbings '  familiar  to  readers  of  Westward  Ho. 
Qubbon,  variant  of  GOEBON.  Obs. 
t  Gubern,  "'.  Obs.rare~^.  [ad.  L.  gitbern-ure 
to  GOVERN.]  trans.  To  govern. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxv.  n  3erne  ws,  guberne, 
wirgin  matern,  of  reuth  both  rule  and  ryne. 

I  Gu-beniacle.  Obs.  rare-1.    In  6  St.  -akle. 
[ad.  L.  gubernac(ti}lum  (see  next).]     A  rudder. 

1513  DOUGLAS  .IZneis  VI.  v.  112  The  helmstok,  or  guber- 
nakle  of  tre,  Quhairwith  I  reulit  our  cours  throw  the  se. 

II  Gubernaculum  (gi?7bajnoe-ki«lwm).       PI. 
gubernaeula.    [L.  gubernaculum,  I.  gubernart  to 
steer,  rule,  govern.]     Applied  to  several  animal 
and  vegetable  structures  which  are  used  for  steer- 
ing (e.  g.  in  flight),  or  for  regulating  the  (em- 
bryonic) development  or  course  of  an  organ. 

ta.  ?  The  elytron  of  a  coleopterous  insect.  6.  Anal.  In 
the  male  human  foetus,  a  fibrous  cord  connecting  the  testis 
with  the  scrotum  and  drawing  it  down  as  the  foetus  grows. 
0.  Odontology.  '  The  solid  pedicle  of  fibrous  tissue  which 
connects  the  dental  sac  of  the  permanent  teeth  with  the 
gum  in  the  early  stage  of  their  development'  (Syrl.  Sac. 
Lex.iWG).  d.  Zool.  (See  quot.  1871.)  Also,  '  the  posterior 
trailing  flagellum  of  a  biflagellate  tnfusorian,  used  for  steer- 
ing '  (Cent.  Diet.). 

a.  1661   LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  Q  Mat.   Introd.,   Locusts 
make  a  noise  by  rubbing  themselves  with  their  gubernaeula. 

b.  1786  HUNTER  Otsen:  Anim.  CEcon.  Wks.  1837  IV.  7  A 
substance  . .  which  at  present  I  shall  call  the  ligament,  or 
gubernaculum  testis,  because  it  connects  the  testis  with  the 
scrotum,  and  seems  to  direct  its  course  through  the  rings  of 
the  abdominal  muscles.    1841  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M. 
(ed.  2)  573  The  Gubernaculum  is  a  soft  and  conical  cord. 

0.  1841  tr.  CrmeilUeSs Descr.  Anat.ll.  241  The  influence 
exerted  by  the  iter  dentis  and  gubernaculum  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  permanent  teeth  is  by  no  means  constant.  1876 
C.  t>.  TOMES  Dental  Anat.  135  The  gubernaeula  of  the 
Iront  permanent  tooth  sacs. 

d.  1871  ALLMAN  Gymnoblastic  Hydroids  p.  xvi,  Guber- 
naculum. .,  a  common  sack-like  membrane  which  surrounds 
the  generative  buds  within  the  gonangiutn,  and  aids  in 
directing  them  or  their  contents  towards  the  orifice  of  the 
gonangium.  1880-81  SAVILI.E  KENT  Man.  Infusoria  I.  414 
[In  Amsonema)  The  posterior  flagellum,  or  gubernaculum. 
trailing  in  the  rear. 

Hence  Guberns-cnlar  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
a  gubernaculum. 

1871  ALLMAN  Gynmoklastic  Hydroids  51  Gonophores  in 
various  stages  of  development,  all  surrounded  by  the  guber- 
nacular  membrane.  1881  Qiiain's  Eltm.  Anat.  II.  908 


cular  cord.     1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  G«bernac«lar  sac. 

t  Gubemance.  Obs.  Also  5  -aunoe.  [f.  L. 
gubernant-em,  pres.  pple.  of  gubernare  to  GOVBBN, 
after  GOVERNANCE.]  Governance,  government. 

«45S  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  II.  215,  I  will  that  my  moder 
name  Jane  of  Boynton  have  the  reule  and  gubernaunce  of 


t  Gubernate,  v.  Obs.  rare-*.  [a.d.  L.  guler- 
««/-,  ppl.  stem  of  gubernare  to  GOVERN.]  trans. 

1  o  govern.  1613  in  COCKERAM. 

Orubernation  (giubun^-Jan).  Now  rare. 
[a.  obs.  F.  gubernation,  or  ad.  L.  gubernatidn-em, 
n.  of  actl0n  f.  gubernare  to  steer,  rale,  GOVEBN.] 
e  act  or  fact  of  governing,  guiding,  or  con- 
trolling ;  guidance,  government. 

'43«-SJ>  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  33  These  men  be  the  lxx« 
cwnTrin  f'8'  WrC^  Insjtruc'e  'awe  and  P^mes  of  the 
?Sta  7> "  f  £?  90?'.?1 ,  Suberna<:'on  of  theire  realme. 
'  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  200  Yf  we  hem  gett  onder 
ower  gubernacyon.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W 
i,5.^.L':_V:i.--5-I,A,PP.?reth  ''F^y  that  .the  creacyon  and 


-•  -  "n&c  me  iiiiuuruies  01  tne  tnre  cmlderen.  1574 
HELLOWES  Gueaara's  Fain.  Ef.  (1577)  iso  If  you  will 
gouerne  th.s  Earledome  verie  well,  begin  the  gubernation 


484 

in  your  selfe.  1635  F.  WHITE  Sabbath  Ep.  Ded.  12  The 
adversaries  of  the  Prelacie  contend,  that  Episcopal!  guber- 
nation is  prohibited  byCluM.  I653GATAKER  I'hni.Annot. 
Jer.  97  There  «as  no  suspicion  of  a  supernatural  guber- 
nation or  direction.  1741  WATTS  /W/JYT-.  Aliinf  i.  xvi.  §  i 
There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  government  of  the  kingdoms 
of  nature,  and  grace,  titit  what  is  . .  employed  as  a  medium 
or  conscious  instrument  of  this  extensive  jrubernation.  1851 
G.  S.  FABFR  Alany  Mansions  (1862)  317  They  ascend  in  the 
scale  of  orderly  gubernation. 
b.  attrili.  in  gubernation  money  (Sc.). 

1837  Eviij.  taken  bef.  Commissioners  Unh'.  Scotl.  1 1.  496 
[Payments  made  out  of  Snell's  charity]  To  ten  exhibitioners 
•  •  <C'333  6j.  8(/.  The  master  of  Balliol  for  gubernation 
money  ^31  i$s.otf. 

Hence  Gnberna'tional  a.  rare,  pertaining  to 
government. 

1863  RUSSELL  Diary  North  f,  South  I.  168  Another 
gubernational  dignitary  laconically  replied  to  the  demand 
for  so  many  thousand  soldiers.  '  Nary  one '. 

Gubernative  .giw-bainfliv),  a.  Now  rare. 
[ad.  L.  *giibernativ-iis ,  f.  giihemiire,  to  GOVERN. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  gubertiatif.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
government ;  having  the  function  of  governing. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  vi.  iSkeat)  I.  120  Feoble 
witted  people,  that  haue  none  insight  of  gubernatife  pru- 
dence. 1653  GAUDEN  Hierasp.  268  The  power  of  proving 
and  ordeyning Presbyters,,  .of  rebuking,  .excommunicating, 
silencing  and  restoring  (all  Acts  gubernative\  1660  K. 
SHERINGHAM  KingsSnpren^.  Asserleit^im.  (1682)94  Having 
the  gubernative,  and  executive  power  in  their  hands,  a  1670 
HACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  (1692)  39  Real  and  gubernative 
wisdom.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  473  If  it  be  so,  that 
this  gubernative  dispositive  Mind  doth  thus  dispose  althings. 
1853  G.  S.  FABRR  Revival  Fr.  Emperorship  n  The  Terri- 
torial Roman  Empire  and  the  Gubernative  Roman  Emperor- 
ship were,  each  alike,  a  strict  Unit.  1897  Celunihts  Disf. 
(Ohio)  12  Oct.  1/8  The  action  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
Cuba  was  a  gubernative  measure. 

Hence  Gu 'her natively  adv. 

1853  G.  S.  FABER  Revival  Fr.  Emperorship  22  The  Im- 
perial Head,  .is  the  Head,  either  gubemativefy,  or  feudally, 
or  reputedly,  of  the  legally  one  empire. 

Gnbernator  (g\ffb3ineltpi).  rare.  [a.  L. 
gubernator,  agent-n.  f.  gubernarc,  gubemat-,  to 
GOVEBN.]  A  ruler,  governor. 

IS"  J.  CLERK  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  304  Who  is 
in  Spayne,  and  chief  gubernator  there  vnder  the  Emperor. 
1613  COCKERAM,  Gitbfrnatonr,  hee  which  gouerneth.  1678 
GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  in.  5  The  wise  Creator  and  Gubernator 
of  althings.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  Life  E.  Europe  281 
Whenever  our  freedom  was  called  into  question,  or  our 
rights  trespassed  upon  . .  by  our  Woiwodes  or  Gubernators 
to  whom  was  intrusted  the  administration  of  the  princi- 
pality. 

Gubernatorial  (gbfebaoitt5*iU),  a.  Chiefly 
U.  S.  [f.  L.  gubernalor  (see  prec.),  perh.  through 
an  assumed  *guberndtdri-us :  see  -IAL,  -At.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  governor  (esp.  one  holding  this 
as  an  official  title)  or  government. 

'734  N.  Jersey  Archives  (1894)  XI.  368  The  Governor  in 
his  gubernatorial  Capacity.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb. 
(1861)  113  Wilhelmus  Kieft,  who,  in  1634,  ascended  the 
gubernatorial  chair  (to  borrow  a  favourite  though  clumsy 
appellation  of  modern  phraseologists),  was  of  a  lofty  descent. 
1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  43  A  mass  of 
gubernatorial  machinery  for  British  India.  185*  HAW- 
THORNE Blithedale  Rom.  xxii.  (18851  2'4  The  old  guber- 
natorial residence.  i88a  St.  James's  Gaz.  15  Nov.  '6 
Leaving  important  dependencies  of  the  crown  to  drift  along 
for  months  together  under  some  hastily  improvised  guber- 
natorial direction.  1888  BRYCE  Atner.  Comimv.  II.  xlix. 
250  Even  in  colonial  days  there  was  a  tendency  to  substitute 
popular  for  gubernatorial  nomination. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  'the  governor',  i.e.  one's 
father. 

1815  DISRAELI  in  Scoffs  Fam.  Lett.  (1894)  II.  423,  I  have 
had  a  view  of  the  gubernatorial  article,  and  I  must  say  . .  it 
was  never  equalled.  [Refers  to  an  article  written  by  his 
father.]  1880  H.  JAMES  Porlr.  Lady  v,  His  mother,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  paternal,  and  even,  according  to  the  slang 
of  the  day,  gubernatorial. 

Gu'bernatory,  a.  rare"-1,  fad.  L.  type  *gitber- 
nalori-us :  see  prec.  and  -DRY.]  Concerned  with 
governing. 

1866  Elgin  $  Cathedral  Guide  iv.  222  Chastity  is  at  best 
only  negative  and  gubernatory. 

II  Guberna'trix.  Obs.  Also  in  anglicized  form 
gubernatrice.  [L.  fern,  of  gubernator^  She  that 
governs  or  rules.  Also  apfosittvely  =  Governing, 
gubernative. 

1556  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  300  The  quenis  grace, 
regint  and  gubernatrice  of  the  realme.  1613  COCKERAM, 
Gitbernatrix,  shee  which  ruleth.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  x. 
471  Behold  the  powerfull  majesty  of  Gods  mother,,  .and  sole 
Gubernatrix  of  the  earth.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv 
388  If  it  be  so,  that  the  gubematrix  and  dispositrix  Mind 
do  thus  dispose  althings. 

Gublett,  obs.  form  of  GIBLET. 

t  Guck,  sb.  Se.  Obs.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  cf. 
GECK,  GOWK.]  A  foolish  saying. 

159*  DALRYM?LE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  471  Another 
writeng  sensles,  ful  of  Gukis  and  Glaikis. 

I  Guck,  v.  Sf.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To 
play  the  fool.  Hence  t  Guoking  vbl.  sb. 

(•1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.  S.)  iv.  52  Thair  followis 
thingis  thre,  To  gar  thame  ga  in  gucking.  1603  Philotus 
iv,  I  lauch  to  sic  ane  auld  Carle  gucke. 

t  Gncked,  ///.  a.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Also  5 
guked,  gukkit,  5-6  gukit,  6  guckit,  7  gok't. 
[f.  GUCK  sl>.  or  -v. ;  cf.  GOWKKD.]  Foolish  ;  silly. 


GUDGEON. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Hwlat  Ixiv,  In  come  t\va  tlynunl  fulis.  . 
The  1'uchet  and  the  gukkit  Golk.  r  1470  HEHKYSON  J/0r. 
Fab,  v.  (Parl.  Beasts)  xvi,  The  gukit  gait,  the  selie  scheip, 
the  swyne.  ?</  1500  recblt's  to  1'iay  iii,  Scho  was  so  guckit 
and  so  gend,  That  day  ane  byt  schp  eit  nocht.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  xiv.  16  So  mony  guckit  rlerkis.  Ibid,  Ixxv. 
10  He  wes  townysche,  peirt,  and  gukit.  1596  DALRVMPI.E 
tr.  Leslie's  /list.  Scot.  x.  397  Thair  gukit,  vnwyse,  and 
glaiket  prcichings.  1632  B.  JONSON  Jlfagft.  Lady  m.  iv, 
Nay,  looke  how  the  man  stands,  as  he  were  gok't  ! 

Hence  f  Givckedly  adv. 

1589  R.  'RKVCF.Setiir,  (1843)  146  There  is  nothing  quherein 
nature  places  her  honour  mair  guckedly  nor  in  privie 
revengunent. 


Sc.    Obs.      Also   6   gukrie.      [f. 
GUCK  sh.  H   -RV.]     Foolishness,  folly. 

1596  DALRVMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  414  5our 
former  deidis,  full  of  gukrie  and  dafrle.  1603  Philotns  ciii, 
I  trow  that  all  the  warld  euin,  Sail  at  gour  guckrie  geek. 

i  Gud.  Obs.  Also  Gudd.  Deformation  of 
GOD  (see  etymological  note  and  sense  13"). 

1678  OTWAV  Friftuishif  in  F.  n.  i.  Wks.  1728  I.  265  Uh 
gud;  murder  I  I  had  ra/her  you  had  offer  'U  me  a  Toad. 
a  1716  VANBRUGH  Joum.  to  Lond.  \\.  i.  (1735)  28  La.  Ara. 
Gud  soons  !  17*7  BOVFR  Diet.  Angl.-Fr,^  Gudds-bob  (A 
Comical  Oathi  .  .  I'entre  Sai*t~gris. 

Gnddle,  a*.1  0/>s.  exc.  dial.  [Echoic  ;  cf. 
GUTTLE  v.\ 

1  1.  intr.  To  gargle.   Obs. 

1584  COGAN  Havfn  Health  i.  (1636)  7  With  the  same 
(cold  water),  .you  may  gargarize  or  guddlein  yourThroate. 

2.  To  gnzzle. 

1825  J.  JENNINGS  O&scn>,  Dial.  W,  Eng.  41  Cuddle,  to 
drink  much  and  greedily.  1867  Jim  an'  Nell  61  in  Spec. 
Kng.  Dial.  (E.  D.  S.)  34  Tis  ninnyhammer's  ivork,  I  zay, 
To  graunge  an*  guddle  all  tha  day,  Being  gude  things  be 

SeChTddle  (gp-d'l),  f.2  &. 

1.  trans.   To   catch  (fish)   with   the   hands,   by 
groping  under  the  stones  or  banks  of  a  stream. 

1818  HOGG  Broumie  of  Bodsbeck  II.  167,  I  guddle  them 
[fish]  in  aneath  the  stanes.  1897  C.  M.  CAMPBELL  Deilif 
Jock  268  We  waded  in  the  burn  and  guddled  some  fine  trout. 
fifr  l893  &***•  Observer  25  Nov.  33/2  He  dished  M. 
Constans  and  'guddled*  the  Moderates  by  electioneering 
addresses  hinting  at  religious  toleration. 

2.  intr.  To  grope  for  fish  in  this  manner. 

1881  Blackw.  Mag.  July  108  We  would  be  plunging  down 
the  water  like  otter-hounds,  guddling  for  the  trout  under 
the  tree  roots  and  beneath  the  stones.  1886  STEVENSON 
Kidnapped  xxi.  202  Stripped  to  the  waist  and  groping  about 
or  (as  they  say)  guddling  for  these  fish. 

Hence  Givddling  vbl.  sb. 

1818  HOGG  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck  II.  170  'So  this  is 
what  you  call  gumping?  '  'Yes,  sir,  this  is  gumphing,  or 
guddling,  ony  o'  them  ye  like  to  ca't  '.  1895  Daily  News 
18  July  5/2  Horrible  to  say,  Mr.  Graham  gives  instructions 
for  tickling  trout,  otherwise  guddling,  or  gumping. 

Gude,  Sc.  and  north,  form  of  Goon. 

See  also  GOD  (etymological  note). 

Gudeing,  Sc.  form  of  GOODING. 

«577-95  Descr.  Isles  Scotl.  in  Skene  Celtic  Scot.  (1880) 
III.  App.  435  With  less  gudeing  [*'.  e.  manuring]  or  labour. 

Guderniaiiniau  (giwdajmae-man),  a.  and  sb. 
Math.  [f.  the  name  of  Gvdermannt  a  German 
mathematician  who  first  investigated  these  func- 
tions.] A.  adj.  Applied  (by  Cayley)  to  the 
function  (denoted  by  the  letters  gd)  defined  by  the 
equation  x  =  log  tan  (|  ir  +  £  gd  x).  B.  sb.  A 
Gudermannian  function. 

The  circular  functions  of  the  Gudermannian  of  any 
quantity  correspond  to  the  hyperbolic  functions  of  that 
quantity  (e.  g.  tan  gd  ,r=sinh  x,  etc.). 

1876  CAVLEY  Elliptic  Functions  56  The  Gudermannian. 
7£zVz.,  Instead  of  the  general  function  am  n,  we  have  the 
gudermannian  gd  «,  giving  rise  to  the  two  functions  sin 
gd  n  and  cos  gd  »,  or  say  sg  »  and  eg  ».  1888  GREENHILL 
Chapter  Integral  Calculus  28  The  Gudermannian  function 
connects  the  circular  and  hyperbolic  functions. 

trudge  (gJfd.?),  v.  Now  Sc.  intr.  *  To  eat 
ravenously  or  too  much,  to  be  gluttonous  '  (Jam.). 

1735  SEWF.L  Dutch  Dict.^  Uyt  gulpeH>  to  Gudge,  guggle  ; 
also,  to  Vomit. 

Gudgeon  (g^'d^an),  sb.\  Forms  :  5  gogen, 
(-eorn),  -yn,  gojon(e,  gojoun,  -une,  6  gogeon, 
-ion,  gougeon,  gojen,  6-7  gudgin,  -ion,  7  gou- 
gin,  ?goojon,  6-  gudgeon.  [ME.  gojon,gogcn, 
a.  F.  goujon  (Hth  c.  in  LUtfe")  :—  L.  gobion-tnij 
gobto,  by-form  ofgobius  GOBY.  Cf.  It.  gobione.] 

1.  A  small  European  fresh-water  fish  (Gobio 
flwviatilis}t  much  used  for  bait. 

c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  642/20  Hie  gobio>  gojune. 
c  1430  Tit'o  Cookery-bks.  60  Goions  fryid.  a  1450  Fysshynge 
iv.  angle  (1883)  15  Ye  schall  angle..  for  the  wexen  Roche 
the  bleke  and  the  gogyn  &  be  Roffe  with  a  lynne  of  ii 


be  taken.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  163/34  A  Gogeon,  fish, 
gobio.  1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  iv.  81  The  Gudgion,  and 
other  such  little  fishes  are  of  pleasant  taste.  1622  PEACHAM 
Coinpl.  Gent.  xxi.  (1634)  254  The  Gudgin,  Roch  and  Dace, 
which  are  Fish  of  eager  bite,  and  soonest  deceived.  1651-7 
T.  BARKER  Art  of  Angling  (1820)  38  The  greedy  Gudgeon 
doth  love  the  Gild  taile.  1653  WALTON  Angler  xi.  203  The 
Gudgion  is  an  excellent  fish  to  eat.  1727  SWIFT  Art  Polit. 
Lying  Wks.  1755  III.  i.  120  When  there  is  too  great  a 
quantity  of  worms,  it  is  hard  to  catch  gudgeons.  1736 
BAILEY  Hoitseh.  Diet.  535  Gudgeons  must  be  scaled,  gutted 
and  washed,  then  floured  and  put  into  the  hot  lard.  1780 
Cowi'KR  Progr.  Err.  483  Minnows  and  gudgeons  gorge  the 


GUDGEON. 

unwholesome  food.  1801  BINGLEY  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  III. 
82  The  food  of  the  Gudgeon  consists  of  aquatic  plants, 
worms,  the  larvae  of  water  insects  and  the  spawn  of  fish. 
1873  G.  C.  DAVIKS  Mount.  $  Merc  xi.  91  Gudgeons  had 
to  be  caught  for  bait. 

t  b.  Applied  to  fishes  of  the  genus  Cabins  or 
family  Gobiidx :  see  GOBY.  Sea  gtu/gton,  the 
Black  Goby  or  Rock-fish.  Obs. 

1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  clxxvii.  (1636)  163  Gogion  . .  is 
found  as  well  in  the  sea  as  in  fresh  waters.  1661  LOVELI. 
Hist.  Anini.  f,  Miti.  205  Sea  Gudgions,  called  Paganelli, 
and  by  some  Sea  Cobs,  are  a  most  sound,  light,  wholesome, 
and  nourishing  meat,  1769  PENNANT  Zwl.  HI.  175  The 
Black  Goby.  ..  Sea  Gudgeon.  Rock-fish.  Ibid.  308  Aristotle 
mentions  the  gudgeon  in  two  places  ;  once  as  a  river  fish, 
and  again  as  a  species  that  was  gregarious :  in  a  third  place 
he  describes  it  as  a  sea  fish.  I774GOLDSM.  Nut.  Hist.  (1776) 
VI.  307  The  Gobius  or  Gudgeon. 

2.  Jig.  a.  One  that  will  bite  at  any  bait  or  swallow 
anything ;  a  credulous,  gullible  person. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xii.  xvi.  (1886)  208  Thei 
would  ' 
gud( 


.Van  I.  i.  (1705)  8  Did  ever  two  old  Gudgeons  swallow  so 
Greedily?  1717-8  MRS.  PENDARVES  Let.  to  Mrs.  A.  Gran- 
ville  in  Mrs.  Delany's  Life  <$•  Corr.  165  You  are  a  mere 
wag,  sister,  to  think  London  ladies  such  gudgeons  as  to  bite 
at  anything.  1786  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Bozzy  $  Piozzi  n. 
1 1  In  vain  at  glory  gudgeon  Boswell  snaps.  1809  W.  IRVING 
Knickb.  i.  iv.  (1849)  53  A  conjecture.,  too  tempting  not  to  be 
immediately  snapped  at  by  the  gudgeons  of  learning.  1839 
in  Spirit  Metrop.  Conserv.  Press  (1840)  I.  141  The  stupid 
gudgeons  who  swallowed  the  Hanover  lie  in  1837. 

b.  A  bait,  something  swallowed  greedily  or 
credulously:  in  phr.  to  gape  for  gudgeons,  to 
swallow  a  gudgeon,  to  give  a  gudgeon. 

1579  LYLY  Eupki/es  iArb.)  97  But  what  fish  so  euer  you 
be,  you  haue  made  both  me  and  Philautus  to  swallow  a 
Gudgen.  1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  \.  (1586)  42  b, 
To  force  us  to  beleeve  that  which  is  false,  which  is  nothing 
else  but  to  give  us  a  gudgin,  and  flout  us.  1586  J.  HOOKER 
Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  91/2  Doo  you  thinke  that 
James  was  so  mad,  as  to  gape  for  gogions,  or  so  un- 
gratious,  as  to  sell  his  truth  for  a  piece  of  Ireland  ?  1598 
FLORID,  Sciarpellone,  a  grosse  ly,  an  vnluckie  tale,  as  we 
sayagudgepn  or  lying  for  the  whetstone.  i6o6SirG.Goose- 
cappe  i.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.Pl.\\\.n  Here's  a  most  sweet  Gud- 
geon swallowed,  is  there  not  ?  1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass 
Ep.  Rdr.  2,  I  know  right  well  thou  usest  not  to  gape  after 
gougins.  i6ao  SHELTON  Quix.  IV.  xxix.  22r  The  Gullings 
and  Gudgeons  that  he  had  given  him.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stonc- 
Heng  (1725)  122  Readers  would  never  be  induced  to  swallow 
such  a  Gudgeon,  as  that  seven-penny  Men  should  be  fed 
with  Venison.  1899  Nat.  Observer  23  July  235/1  It  has 
educated  Hodge  into  an  increased  readiness  to  gorge  any 
gudgeon  that  may  be  offered  him. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  in  gudgeon-dole,  -fish, 
-fishing,  -gift,  -prince,  -rake,  -surim.  Also  gud- 
geon-like adj. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  61, 1  haue  distributed  *gudgeon 
dole  amongst  them,  as  God's  plenty,  as  any  stripling  of  my 
slender  portion  of  witte  farre  or  neere.  1611  FLORIO,  Ghiozzo, 
. .  some  take  it  for  a  *Gudgeon-fish.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
OT/.S.V.  /«,4i»£-,*Gudgeon-Fishing,  1889  J.  BICKERDYKE' 
Bk.  All-round  Angler  I.  99  The  Thames  method  of  *Gud- 
geon-fishing.  1557  Totters  Misc.  (Arb.)  156  The  fisher 
man  doth  count  no  care,  To  cast  hys  nets  to  wracke  or  wast, 
And  in  reward  of  eche  mans  share  A  *gogen  gift  is  much 
imbrast.  1793  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  Ep.  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
Wks.  1812  III.  188  *Gudgeon-like  prepared  to  bite,  a  1704 
T.  BROWN  Praise  Poverty  Wks.  (I73o)  I.  90  This  is  a  bait 
they  often  throw  out  to  such  *gudgeon-princes  as  will  nibble 
at  it.  1787  BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)  59  When  you  angle  for 
them,  be  provided  with  a  *gudgeon-rake,  with  which  rake 
the  ground  every  ten  minutes  which  gathers  them  together. 
1889  '  J.  BICKERDYKE  '  Bk.  All-round  Angler  i.  99  By  the 
side  of  the  *gudgeon-swim. 

Gudgeon  (gD'd^n),  sb."  Forms  :  5  goggyn, 
gogion,  gogoyne,  gudyon,  gugeoune,  goyvn, 
5-6  gogeon,  gojon(e,  6  gog(g)in,  gogon,  -yn(e, 
goudgen,  gudgiug,  gugen,  -yne,  gujen,  7  gud- 
gin, gug(g)ion,  7-8  gudgion,  8-9  googing, 
6-  gudgeon,  [a.  OF.  gojon,  gogon,  goujon, 
gougon  (i2-i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) ;  perh.  an 
application  of  prec.  sb.,  though  connexion  has  been 
suggested  with  F.  gond  hinge  (cf.  the  I4th  c.  form 
goignon).'] 

1.  A  pivot,  usually  of  metal,  fixed  on  or  let  into    i 
the  end  of  a  beam,  spindle,  axle,  etc.,  and  on  which   ; 
a  wheel  turns,  a  bell  swings,  or  the  like ;  in  recent 
use  more  widely  applied  to  various  kinds  of  jour- 
nals and  similar  parts  of  machinery. 

1400  Churchiii.  Ace.  Wigtofi,  Line.  (Nichols  1797)  195 
Payd  to  ed.  Smyth,  for  a  gudyon  and  kays.  1408  Durham 
Ace.  Roll  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  XIV.  518  Soluta  ..  pro  ..  ii 
gogoynes  ferri. .  emptis  pro  fine  del  axeltre  rotae  aquaticae. 
c  1440  Promp.  Pan:.  201/2  Goione  of  a  poleyn  (MS.  Harl. 
2274  goyvn  off  a  polene>  vertibulum,  C.  r .  cardo.  1555 
Richmond.  Wills  iSurtees)  86  Item  a  gogon  for  a  possenet, 
jd.  1555  Ludlow  Churchw.  Ace.  Camden)  62  For  mendynge 
gugyne.  and  settynge  upright  the  secound  belle  . .  xijd. 
1587-8  in  Swayne  Sarum  Churclnu.  Ace.  (1896)  136  Mend- 
ing of  a  Goudgen  of  the  great  bell.  1634  J.  BATE  Myst. 
Nat.  4  Art  (1654)  52  The  gudgins  of  this  wheel  must  be  set 
to  turn  in  strong  brasse  sockets.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
in.  462/1  The  Guggions,  great  Iron  pins  put  in  the  Head 
stock,  for  the  Bell  to  turn  with.  1761  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks. 
1887  III.  202  The  spindle,  which  is  of  hard  iron,  ..  is  made 
to  turn  on  brass  gudgeons  at  each  end.  1787  WINTER  Syst. 
Husb.  296  Iron  plates,  in  which  the  gudgeons  of  the  fore 
wheel  are  placed.  iSoj  BREWSTER  in  Ferguson's  Lect.  I. 
VOL.  IV. 
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82  note,  The  extremities  of  an  axle  or  spindle  . .  are  called 
gudgeons  when  the  wheels  are  large.  1815  J.  NICHOLSON 
Opcrat.  .Mechanic  47  The  gudgeons  of  a  water-wheel  should 
never  rest  on  the  wall  of  the  building.  It  shakes  it.  1839 
URE  Diet.  Arts  750  The  gudgeons,  .move  in  brass  bushes 
fixed  upon  iron  supports.  1884  HLACKMORE  Tommy  Upm 
I.  275  He  would  lend  them  a  spare  wheel-barrow,  if  they 
would  put  new  gudgeons  in. 

2.  The  ring  or  '  eye '  in  the  '  heel '  of  a  gate 
which  turns  on  the  hook  or  pintle  in  the  gate-post. 

1496  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  291  For  a  gogion  to  be  Town 
Hall  dore.  1737  BRACKEN  farriery  Irnpr.  (1756)  I.  353  In 
the  same  Manner  as  we  fix  the  Gudgeons  of  a  Door  in 
stone,  by  melting  Lead  into  the  Cavities.  1886  in  Cheshire 


GUELPHIC. 

people  called   Kebber,  that  is  to  say,   Inndel>,  H 
urklw 


Gloss. 

3.  Naut.  a.  A  metal  socket  in  which  the  pintle 
of  a  rudder  turns,  b.  One  of '  the  notches  made 
in  the  carrick-bits  for  receiving  the  metal  bushes 
wherein  the  spindle  of  a  windlass  works '  (Smyth 
Sailors  Word-bk.  1867). 

1558  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1389)  124  Our  pinnesse 
broke  one  of  the  gudgeons  of  her  rudder.  1616  CAPT.  SMITH 
AcM.  Yng.  Sta-meti  3  The  Carpenter  ..  is  to  haue  the 
rudder-irons  called  pintels  and  gudgions.  1713  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  6224/5  The  Middle  Gudgeon  of  her  Rudder  broken  off. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780),  Googings, . .  certain 


.  .  , ponagudgeon 

and  pintle  exactly  in  the  middle  of  her  bed.  1874  THEARLE 
Naval  A  rchit.  77  Sometimes  the  braces  or  gudgeons  for  the 
rudder  are  forged  to  the  post. 

f4.  ?A  wedge  or  block  (of  metal).   Obs. 

14. .  Siege  "Jerusalem  26/467  A  which  of  white  seluere  ; 
walfwjynde  ber-ynne  On  four  goions  of  gold,  bat  hit  fram 
erounde  bar.  1488  Inv.  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  II.  393 
Item  a  grete  gugeoune  of  gold. 

6.  A  metallic  pin  used  for  securing  together  two 
blocks  or  slabs  of  stone,  etc. 

1873  SPON  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  i.  387/2  Marble  workers 
mount  and  fasten  their  works  upon  plaster  mixed  with  a 
third-part  of  dust.  . .  These  are  joined  together  by  cramps 
and  gudgeons  of  iron  and  copper. 

6.  attrib.,  as  gudgeon  end,  -pin,  plate. 

1839  A.  BYWATER  Sheffield  Dial.  26  Dustah  kno  what 
sooat  on  a  thing  't  north  powl  is,  Jerra  ?  J.  Hah  sloik  e 
doo.  Its  't  gudgen  end  o  't  world  axeltree,  wot  sticks  aht. 
1879  Matt.  Artillery  Exerc.  III.  §  7.  lor,  6  and  7  hand  the 
gun  roller  to  No.  i,  who  places  it  in  the  lower  steps  of  the 
gudgeon  plates.  1891  Times  12  Oct.  ro/6  Previous  to  leav- 
ing the  persistent  heating  and  scoring  of  her  gudgeon-pins 
had  been  effectually  overcome  by  the  substitution  of  wrought- 
iron  case-hardened  pins  for  the  original  ones  made  of  steel. 

Gvidgeon  fgo-dsan),  v.  [f.  GUDGEON  rf.i]  a. 
intr.  '1  o  play  the  gudgeon  (see  quot.  1 785).  b. 
trans.  To  cheat,  defraud  of,  delude  into. 

1783  GROSE  Diet.  Vnlg.  Tongue,  Gudgeon,  to  swallow  the 
bait,  or  fall  into  a  trap,  from  the  fish  of  that  name  which  is 
easily  taken.  1787  Generous  Attachment  I.  197  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Angle  . .  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  . .  every 
person  in  Bath  gudgeoned  into  an  idea  of  their  importance. 
i8a6  SCOTT  Woodst.  xvi,  To  be  . .  gudgeoned  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  had  been  given  you. 

t  Gudget.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  gudiate,  gudgett. 
[ad.  F.  goujat.']  A  camp-follower  ;  hence,  a  per- 
son of  menial  or  low  type.  (See  also  GOUJAT.) 

1581  Salir.  Poems  Reform,  xliv.  159  Thair  sleikit  tungis 
ar  sua  veil  creischit  indeid,  Better  gudgettis  ar  not  of  Scot- 
land borne.  1584  Let.  to  Nobles_  in  J.  Melvill  Diary 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  179  Slaves  and  gudiates  serving  thairunto. 
'595  DUNCAN  App.  Etymol.  (E.  D.  S.),  Colo,  a  gudget,  or 
burden-bearer,  a  1598  ROLLOCK  Wks.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  II. 
iii.  39  Whether  thou  be  a  captain,  or  a  single  soldier,  or  a 
gudget,  beware  to  be  in  evil  company.  1603  Philotus  Ixxxiv, 
Unwomanlie  in  sik  ane  wyse,  As  gudget  for  to  gang,  a  1651 
CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  III.  87  Slue  a 
poor  gudget.  .in  a  trench. 

Gudgin,  -tog,  -ion,  obs.  forms  of  GDDGEON. 

Gudlene,  -lyne,  -lyng,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  GULDEN. 

Gudyon,  obs.  form  of  GL-DOEON  si.3 

tGue1.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  gueux  beggar.]     A  rogui 

1612  J.  WEBSTER  White  Devil  F4  Pretious  gue.  We._ 
neuer  part.  1658  BRATHWAIT  Honest  Ghost  232  Diligent 
search  was  made  all  there  about,  But  my  ingenious  gue  had 
got  him  out  Before  this  inquisition. 

•"  Blind  gue  :  app.  ad.  Ger.  blfnJe  kith,  blind- 
man's  buff. 

1604  Meeting  of  Gallants  B  3  b,  For  blinde  Gue  you  know    i 
has  six-pence  at  the  least  for  groping  in  the  Darke. 

Gue2  (giw).  Shetland.  [?  repr.  ON.  gigja 
(in  oblique  cases  gigju ;  the  second  g  was  pro- 
nounced 7)  —  TAHG.gfge,  mod.  G.  geige,  fiddle.] 
A  musical  instrument  (see  quot.  1809)  formerly 
used  in  Shetland  (Jam.). 

1809  A.  EDMONSTONE  Zetland  II.  60  Before  violins  were 
introduced,  the  musicians  performed  on  an  instrument  called 
a  gue,  which  appears  to  have  had  some  similarity  to  a  violin, 
but  had  only  two  strings  of  horse  hair,  and  was  played  upon 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  violoncello.  iSaa  SCOTT  Pirate  xv, 
A  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  mansion,  with  the  sound  of 
the  Gue  and  the  Langspiel,  announced,  by  their  tinkling 
chime,  the  arrival  of  fresh  revellers. 

Ouean,  variant  of  GEAN. 

Guebre  (g»"*bai,  g^'-baj).  Forms :  8  geber,  9 
gheber,  -ir,  -re,  gueber,  7  -  guebre.*  [a.  F.  guebre,  \ 

ad.  Pers. jSgabr.    Cf.  GIAOUR.]     An  adherent  of  ! 

the  ancient  Persian  religion ;  a  Zoroastrian,  lire- 
worshipper,  Parsee. 
ft66a  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearitts'  l''oy.  Ambass.  VI.  302  A  cerlain 


round  well  or  turricle  of  masonry, .  .on  which  the  Gueber's 

ody  is  placed  for  devoration  by  the  birds. 

attril,  1817  MOORE  Lalla  R.,  I'ire-Worshipper,  19,  The 
Gheber  belt  that  round  him  clung. 

Hence  1  Oue'brisha..  belonging  to  the  Guel.res 

1687  A.  I.OVKLL  tr.  Thtvenot's  Trav.  n.  no  The  Guehrich 
women  have  their  Faces  all  naked,  and  never  cover  them 

auegaw,  guegaye,  obs.  forms  of  GEWCAW. 

Gnejarite  !gf derail).  Afin.  [f.  Guejar  (in 
bp.  pronounced  g^a'r),  n  district  of  Andalusia  • 
see  -ITE.  Named  by  Cumenge,  1879.]  Snlph- 
antimonide  of  copper,  found  in  ortho-rhombic 
crystals  of  a  steel-grey  colour. 

ii?8SVW*  M"e-  IV'  6<  GueJarit<!  's  •  •  isomorphous  with 

Wolfsbergite. 

Gueld(e,  obs.  form  of  GELD  K.I 

Guelder  rose  (ge-ld3j,rfl»z).  Forms  :  6  gel- 
ders,  7  gilder,  7-8  gelder,  8  guilder,  gueldre,  9 
guelder.  Also  7-8  gelderland  rose.  [Named 
from  Gue/ders  (a  town  in  Prussia,  on  the  borders 
of  Holland)  or  Guelderland  (&  province  of  Holland, 
formerly  a  German  duchy  of  which  Guelders  was 
the  capital)  ;  so  Du.  Geldersche  roos,  G.  Gelder- 
ische  rose,  F.  rose  de  Gueldre,  It.  rosa  di  Gtuldra, 
Sp.  rosa  de  Gueldres.']  The  plant  Viburnum 
Opulus,  esp.  the  cultivated  form,  bearing  globular 
bunches  of  white  flowers ;  the  snowball-tree.  Also, 
the  flower  of  this  plant. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  m.  Ixxii.  1237  The  Rose  Elder  is 
called  in  Latme  Samhicus  Rosea,  and  Samtuais  aauatica 
..in  English  Gelders  Rose,  and  Rose  Elder.  «6«  PLAT 
Card.  Eden  150  So  of  the  tree  that  beareth  a  white  flower 
as  big  as  a  rose,  called  the  Gelderland-rose.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armmiry  n.  103/1  Gilder  rose,  or  Marsh  Elder, 
the  flowers,  .being  set  many  together  in  a  round  tuft  or  ball 
on  the  top  of  the  young  branches.  1796  C.  MARSHALL 
Garden,  xix.  (1798)  307  Gueldre  rose,  often  called  snow-ball 
tree.  ittS  Scon  Fam.  Lett.  23  Dec.  (1894)1.388  A  strange 
secluded  ravine  full  of  old  thorn  trees,  hazels,  guelder  roses 
willows,  and  so  forth.  1814  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i. 
(1863)  148  Guelder-roses,  pionies,  tulips,  stocks— hanging 
down  like  chandeliers  among  the  dancers.  1855  BROWNING 
Loz'ers'  Quarrel  xviii,  Heaps  of  the  guelder-rose.  1881 
Garden  3  June  391/3  Boughs  of  Guelder  Rose. 

Gueles,  obs.  form  of  Gn.F.s. 

Guelpll  (gwelf).  Also  6-9  Quelf.  [ad.  It 
Guelfo,  med.L.  Guelphus,  ad.  MHG.  Welf,  the 
name  of  the  founder  and  of  several  successive  chiefs 
of  the  princely  family  (hence  commonly  known  in 
history  as  the  GuelpAs)  which  is  represented  in 
modern  times  by  the  ducal  house  of  Brunswick 
and  the  present  dynasty  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  name  Welf  is  said  to  have  been 
used  as  a  war-cry  at  the  battle  of  Weinsberg  in 
1 140  by  the  partisans  of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  who  belonged  to  this  family,  and  fought 
against  the  Emperor  Conrad  III;  hence  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  adopted  in  Italy  as  a  name 
for  the  adversaries  of  the  Hohenstauffen  emperors, 
and  later  for  the  anti-imperialist  party  in  Italian 
politics.  Cf.  GHIBELLINE.]  A  member  of  one 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  mediaeval  Italian 


oTv  r~  ^'  trie**,  xpenser s  *nepn.  Lat.  June  25  AH  lta!\ 
was  distraict  into  the  Factions  of  the  Guelfes  and  Gibelin^. 


a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Prophecy  Wks.  (1711)  181  Thence 
arose  the  Guelfs  and  Gibellines,  Imperialists  against  papists, 
and  the  universal  war  turned  in  a  thousand  petit  wars  and 
deadly  fewds.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  125  p  7  Italy  was 
long  torn  in  Pieces  by  the  Guelfes  and  Gibelline*.  1841  W. 
SPALDING  Italy  ff  ft.  fsl.  II.  172  A  sedition  of  the  Ghibel- 
lines,  \yhich  gave  the  ruling  Guelfs  a  reason  or  pretence  for 
banishing  the  heads  of  the  defeated  faction.  1855  MOT!  F.Y 
Corr.  (1889)  I.  vi.  184  The  Church  party,  the  Guelphs,  were 
in  reality  a  phalanx  of  intellectual  opposition  to  imperial  and 
brutal  dominion. 

attrib.  1847  LD.  LINDSAY  Chi:  Art  I.  p.  cc\ii,  Sympathy 
with  the  Guelph  or  classic  element. 

Hence  1  Qne-lphian  a.  and  sb.  =  GUELPHIC, 
GUELPH  ;  One-lphlaha.  -  GUELPHIC ;  Gue-lphism , 
the  politics  of  the  Guelphs;  adherence  to  the  party 
of  the  Guelphs. 

1641  R.  BROOKF.  Eng.  Episc.  n.  vi.  89  Betweene  1215  and 
1294  was  that  great  Faction  betweene  the  Guelfians  and 
Gibelines.  1651  HOWELL  Surv.  Venice  28  The  Cittie  being 
heated  with  indignation  by  the  persuasions  of  som  GueH 
phian  Agents.  1660  BURNEY  K*'0S.  Awpop  (1661  >  133  There  is 
none  of  your  Garagantes  will  terrific  a  King,  nor  the 
Guelphish  faction.  1851  GALLENGA  Italy  i.  4  It  never  ori- 
ginated anything,  save  onlj*  disorganising  Guelphism.  Ibiit. 
31  Gioberti  . .  whose  prophecies  about  the  plenitude  of  the 
times,  to  be  brought  about  byan  Italian  league,  or  Guelphish 
bond  [etc.]. 

Gnelphic  (.gwe-lfikX  a.  Also  Guelflc.  [f. 
GUELPH  +  -ic.l 
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GTTENON. 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Guelph  faction 


•   7° 

Guelfic  popes.  .. 

2    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Guelph  family 
,8z3   CRABB    Technol.     Diet.,    GneMiic    Order    a    ne 


residence  01  uie  \jucipmv,  u..^-..^     —  -•--  --- *—-  - 

England,  is  turned  into  a  magazine,   a  1861  1 .  WOOLNEB  My 
RewtiM  Lady(rtf>i)  138  Then  through  the  Guelphic  line. 
Guelsought,  obs.  var.  GULESOUGHT,  jaundice. 
Q-uelt,  var.  GELD,  money ;  obs.  f.  GILT  sb:1- 
(Juelt,  obs.  form  of  GELT  ///.  a. 
1633  R.  SANDERS  Physiopn.  170  Those  that  have  no  beard, 
like  guelt  men,  are  of  an  ill  nature. 
G-uelye,  variant  of  GULY  a.  Obs. 
II  Gueuon  (g^on).     [Fr.,  of  unknown  origin.] 
'  The  French  name  for  a  group  of  monkeys  belong- 
ing to  the  antient  continent  and  its  islands,  the 
type  of  which  may  be  considered  to  be  the  Green 
Monkey,  Cercocebus  saineus'  [Penny  Cycl.';. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  468/2  The  true  Guenons  comprise. 
the  genera  Cercopithecus  and  Cercocefats  of  Geoffroy. 
1871-82  Casselfs  Nat.  Hist.  I.  103  The  . .  odd  gestures  of 
these  Monkeys  have  given  to  them  the  name  of  Guenons. 

Cmx/:     1897  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  397  There  are  in  Africa  about 
a  dozen  species  of  Guenon-like  monkeys. 
Ouep,  variant  of  GUP  int.  Obs. 
Guepard  (ge-paidl.     Also  gepard.     [a.   F. 
guepard  (Buffon) ;   ace.  to  Hatz.-Darm.  a  corrup- 
tion of  Eng.  leopard]    a.    =  CHEETAH.    (In  mod. 
Diets.)      b.  A  kind  of  leopard,   the   Cynaihirus 
guttata. 

1881  Atlitnaum  4  Mar.  286  The  Marquis  Antinori..says 
that  the  natives  [of  Shoa]  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  true  leopard,  the  gepard  [Cynailunts  futtata]  and 
Pardns  vari-us. 

Guerdon  (gaudan),  sb.  Now  poet,  and  rhetori- 
cal. Forms  :  4  Kerdo(u)n,  4-6  guerdone,  -oun, 
(4  gardwyne,  gwerddoun,  5  gerdonue  .  5-6 
gardo(u)n,  guardon(e,  5-7  gwerdon(e,  (6  Sc. 
gwairdoun),  4-  guerdon.  [a.  OF.  guerdon, 
guercJon,guedredon,¥<c.guazar<1on(i<xguada.rd(ni), 
tfuiardon,  guierdon,  Sp.  galardon,  Pg.  galardao,  It. 
guiderdonc:— med.L.  widerdomtm, repr.  (by  assimi- 
lation of  (/and  /)  OHG.  widarlSn  =  OE.  wiSerlfan, 
{.wider again  +  Han  payment.]  A  reward ,  requital, 
or  recompense. 

?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1516  He  quitte  him  wel  his 
guerdon  there.  1401  Pol.  Poems  vRolls)  II.  112  For  thi 
grete  labour  thi  gardoun  thou  shalt  gete.  c  1450  Mirour 
Salltacioun^  4194  Who  littel  wanne  was  lesse  mede  taken 
hym  for  his  gerdonne.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  85  b/2, 
I  requyre  of  the  Juste  and  debonayr  gwerdon  and  reward. 
1508  KENNEDIE  Flytingtv.  Ditnbar  422  Traistand  to  haue 
of  his  magnificence  Guerdoun  [-'.r.  Gwairdoun],  reward,  and 
benefice  bedene.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Glocester  xxix, 
Blood  axeth  blood  as  guerdon  dewe.  1599  SHAKS.  Much 
Ado  v.  iii.  5  Death  in  guerdon  of  her  wrong  Giues  her 
fame  which  neuer  dies.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Pise.  Eel.  u.  vii, 
My  fish  (the  guerdon  of  my  toil  and  pain)  He  causelesse 
seaz'd.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxxii.  (1663)  127 
That  so  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Ministers  of  his  Justice, 
we  might  receive  the  guerdon  of  our  wicked  works.  1684 
Scanderbeg  Rediv.  \.  3  Sovereignty  . .  is  there  the  sole 
Guerdon  or  Reward  of  superlative  Merit.  1751  G.  WEST 
Educationi.  iii.  7  The  Guerdons  of  bold  Strength  and  swift 
Activity.  1781  COVVPER  Charity  293  Verse,  like  the  laurel, 
its  immortal  meed,  Should  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed. 
1813  SCOTT  Trierni.  \\.  xx,  As  at  her  word  his  sword  he 
draws,  His  fairest  guerdon  her  applause.  1859  TENNYSON 
Enid  1072  Take  A  horse  and  arms  for  guerdon  ;  choose  the 
best.  1861  NEALE  Hymns  East.  Ch.  89  If  I  find  Him,  if  I 
follow,  What  His  guerdon  here  ?  '  Many  a  sorrow,  many  a 
labour,  Many  a  tear '.  1884  J.  PAYN  Some  TM.  Recoil.  240 
Such  guerdon  as  the  novelist  does  receive  is  gained  very 
pleasantly  and  accompanied  by  many  charming  circum- 
stances. 

Guerdon  (g.vidan),  v.  Now  poet,  and  rhetori- 
cal. Forms:  4  guerdone,  -oun,  4-5  gerdon, 
5  garden,  6  gwerdon,  5-  guerdon.  Also 
pa.  pple.  4  iguerdonned,  ygerdoned.  [a.  OF. 
guer(f)doner,  {.  guer(f'doti :  see  prec.  sb. 
1.  trans.  To  reward,  recompense. 
1-1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  pr.  iii.  122  (Camb.  MS.'  pat  is 
to  seyn  bat  shrewes  ben  punyshed  or  ellys  bat  goode  foolk 
ben  ygerdonvd.  c  1386  —  Pars.  T.  r  209  The  glorie  of 
heuene  with  which  god  shal  gerdone  a  man  for  hise  goode 
dedes.  a  1410  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Print.  819  He  hathe  for 
my  longe  semse  Guerdonede  me.  1483  CAXTON  Cato  A  iv, 
Thou  mayst  guerdon  them  that  haue  so  wel  done  to  the 
yf  they  haue  nede  and  necessyte.  c  1530  LD.  BERNERS 
Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (i8i4>  4,7  She  may  rigbt  wel  guerdon 
hym  for  hys  seruice.  c  1571  GASCOIGNE  Fruites  Warre 
(1831)  215  And  bad  me  bide  till  his  abilitie  Might  better 
gwerdon  my  fidelitie.  1607  HEYWOOD  Faire  Maid  Wks. 
I?74  „,?.  Confuslon  guerdon  his  base  villainie.  ci6so 
Don.  Belhams  35,  I  pray  the  Almighty  Lord  that  hath 
delivered  us  from  so  great  danger  and  perill  to  guerdon 
you  for  it.  1820  T.  MITCHELL  Aristoph.  I.  48  Death  must 
guerdon  deeds  so  bold.  1847  TENNYSON  Print.  \.  201  Him 
we  gave  a  costly  bribe  To  guerdon  silence.  1885  Evangel 
Mag.  Dec.  435  The  father  can  guerdon  his  child. 

afisat.  1859  NEALE  Rhythm  Bern,  de  Morlaix  (1864)  28 
'I  he  Lamb  is  ever  near  thee, .  .The  Crown  is  He  to  guerdon 
The  Buckler  to  protect. 


486 

2.  To  give  as  a  reward,  rare  -'. 

1881  H.  PHILLIPS  tr.  Chamisso's  Faust  17,  I  guerdon  thee 
the  prize  which  thou  hast  won. 

Hence  Que'rdoned  ///.  a.,  given  as  a  reward ; 
Gue'rdoniug  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb.  GUKB- 
DON  ;  reward.  Also  Gue'rdonable  a.,  that  may 
be  guerdoned  ;  Gue'rdoner,  one  who  guerdons. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vii.  112  (Camb.  MS.)  Fortune 
is  yeuen  eyther  by  cause  of  gerdonynge  or  ellys  of  excer- 
sisinge  of  good  folk  or  ellis  by  cause  to  punnyssen.  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose  2380  In  love,  free  yeven  thing  Requyrith  a 
gret  guerdoning.  1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Papyngo  1006  The 
guerdonyng  of  }our  Courticience,  Is  sum  cause  of  thir  gret 
Enormyteis.  1606  FORD  Fame's  Mciii.  Wks.  1889  III.  301 


III 

Me,  worthy  of  reward.  '  1881  ROSSETTI  Home  of  Life, 
Smn.  xxxiii,  And  Venus  Victrix  to  my  heart  doth  brine 
Herself,  the  Helen  of  her  guerdoning. 

rGue'rdouize,  v.  Oh.    [f.  GUKKUON  st.  • 
-IZE.]     trans.   To    bestow    a   guerdon    upon,    to 
reward. 

1594  J.  DICKENSOS  Arisoas  (1878;  77  On  sea-washt  rockcs. 
reward  from  arte  would  plucke,  And  guerdonize  desert  with 
direst  lucke.  1606  J.  RAYNOLDS  DoUtrneys  Prim.  (1880)  57 
What  trophe  rare,  what  wreath  or  Coronet,  Can  guerdonize, 
your  meriting  desert.  16. .  M.  PARKER  Hist.  Arthur  C, 
He  [Arthur]  bethought  him  how  he  might  in  some  manner 
guerdonize  their  incomparable  worth  with  some  honourable 
Order  of  Knights. 

Guerdonless  (ga-jdanles),  a.  [f.  GiJERno.v 
si.  +  -LESS.]  Without  guerdon ;  not  receiving, 
occas.  not  bestowing,  a  guerdon. 

?  1:1400  LYDG.  AZsop's  Fab.  iv.  53  Takyng  theyr  service 
and  labour  to  theyr  vse  Gwerdounles  to  make  theym  to 
travaile.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  Ixxxvi,  Vet  had  1 
neuer  reward  nor  bounte  of  her  the  dayes  of  my  lyf  and 
yet  haue  I  ben  her  knight  gwerdonles.  1604  MIDDLETON 
F.  HMurd's  7Yi/,j  Wks.  (Bullen)  VIII.  5.  Most  guerdon- 
less  sir,  pinching  patron.  1881  W.  WILKINS  Songs  of  Study 
314  Ride  far  by  coast  and  city.  An  envoy  guerdonless. 

Guerdoun,  obs.  form  of  GUEBDON. 

Guereza  fge-rfza).  [?  African.]  An  Abys- 
sinian monkey  Colobus  guereza}  with  long  hair  and 
.1  bushy  tail. 

1859  WOOD  ffat.  Hist.  I.  43  The  beautifully  adorned 
Guereza.  1884-5  Riverside  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  V.  520  The 
guereza  is  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Abyssinia. 

t  Guerie,  guierie.  Oh.  rare.  ['/  For  *ge>y, 
(.  GERE  +  dim.  suffix  -v.  Cf.  GEBY  a.]  A  sud- 
den access  of  passion  ;  —  <  1  EUK. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apofk.  i.  Diogenes  5  n*  p  v  b, 
Because  this  pangue  or  guierie  [L.  hie  affect*s\  of  loue 
dooeth  especially  . .  possesse  suche  persones  as  been  alto- 
gether drouned  in  idlenesse.  Ibitt.  n.  Cicero  §  6  Q  iij,  One 
y'  could  none  other  but  folowe  euery  soodain  guerie  or 
pangue  that  shotte  in  his  braine  [L.  affectibvs  seruiens], 

Guerilla :  see  GUERRILLA. 

t  Guerison.  Obs.  Also  5  guaryson,  6  guery- 
sone.  [a.  OF.  guarisuu  (F.  guirison),  f.  OF. 
guarir  (F.  guirir)  to  cure.]  Cure ;  healing. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Attian  13  The  stroke  of  a  tongue 
is  Incurable  and  withoute  guaryson.  0x577  GASCOIGNK 
Ferd.  leronimi  Wks.  (1587)  Yj,  In  receiving  that  guerison 
at  your  hands,  I  have  beene  constreined  to  fall  into  an 
extasie.  [1777  EAKL  CARLISLE  in  J.  H.  Jesse  G.  Sehvyn 
fy  Contemp.  (1844)  III.  218  You  will  be  able  to  converse 
upon  a  subject  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  your  gtterison 
not  to  keep  to  yourself.] 

Guerite  (g«n't).  Mil.  [a.  F.  guerite :  see 
GARRET  rf.i]  A  turret  or  box  of  wood  or  stone  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  sentry ;  a  sentinel's  box. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1717  tr.  Frezier's  Voy.  S. 
Sea  93  There  is  a  little  Redan,  or  indented  Work  . .  with 
a  Guerite,  or  Sentinel's  Box.  1841  JAMES  Brigand  vi,  He 
stopped  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  those  little  guerites,  or 
watch  towers. 

Guerkin,  obs.  form  of  GHERKIN. 

"735  LADY  BKOWNLOWE  in  SvrifCs  Lett.  (1768)  IV  91  The 
cucumbers  are  not  larger  than  guerkins. 

Guern,  obs.  form  of  GIRN  z>.l 

Guernsey  (gaunzi).  Also  6  Garnesie,  Qarn- 
sey,  7  Gernsey.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Channel 
Islands. 

1.  Used  attributively  in  the  following ;  Guern- 
sey coat,  frock,  shirt  =  sense  2  a ;  Guernsey 
eyestone  (see  quot.) ;  t  Guernsey  flower,  lily, 
a  V  Japanese  or  S.  African  plant  (Nerine  Sarniensis) 
with  handsome  lily-like  flowers,  naturalized  on  the 
island  of  Guernsey  ;  Guernsey  lizard  (see  qnot.) ; 
Guernsey  partridge,  the  red-legged  partridge, 
Perdix  or  Caccabis  rufa  ;  Guernsey  violet,  the 
Matthiola  incana  'Britten  &  Holland  Planl-n,). 

1859  EMERSON  Sf.  Btmts  Cent.  Boston  Wks.  1884  XI.  367 
The  poet,  .of  poor  men,  of  gray  hodden,  and  the  *guernsey 
coat.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Guernsey  eyestone,  the  oper- 
culum  of  Turbo pul'.us.  1677  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  I2/A  Rep. 
Hist.  MSS.  Cotitm.  App.  v.  30  The  scarlet  'Gemsey  flower 
is  in  great  fame  but  they  will  not  prosper  scarce  one  in 
twenty  of  them.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxxiii.  126 
Our  south-westers,  thick  boots,  *Guernsey  frocks,  and  other 
accompaniments  of  bad  weather.  1856  [see  FROCK  sb.  3  c]. 
1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hart.  (1720)  201  The  Narcissus  of  Japan 
(or  *Guernsey  Lilly).  1764  GRAY  in  Corr.  m.  N.  Nidwlls 
'1843)  57  Guernsey  lilies  bloom  in  every  window.  1791 
MAR.  RIDDELL  Voy.  Madeira  94  The  lilia  jacoboea,  or 
Guernsey  lily,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  indigenous 
in  this  island  [Antigua].  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  470/2  The 


GtTERBILLERO. 

Guernsey  lily,  a  species  of  the  amaryllis,  is  a  native  of 
Japan.  1895  AMHERST  Garden.  282  The  Guernsey  lily 
(Ncrine  sarniensis}  which  was  said  to  have  grown  in 
Guernsey  from  bulbs  washed  ashore  from  a  wreck  of  a 
ship  from  Japan  about  1659.  1769  PENNANT  Zwl.  (1776)  III. 
21  Related  to  this  species  [Scaly  lizard]  is  the  *Guermey 
lizard,  which  we  are  informed  has  been  propagated  in  Eng- 
land from  some  originally  brought  from  that  island.  iSos 
MONTAGU  Ornith.  Dict.^  Partridge-Guernsey.  .*Guernsey 
Partridge  ..  Why  this  should  be  called  Guernsey  Partridge 
cannot  imagine.. It  is  also.. called  ..  Red-legged  Par- 
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n.  cxiv.  §  4.  373  The  Stocke  Gilloflower  is  called . .  in  English 
.  .Garnsey  Violet,  and  Castle  Gilloflower. 
2.  In  senses  originally  elliptical. 

a.  A  thick,  knitted,  closely-fitting  vest  or  shin, 
generally  made  of  blue  wool,  worn  by  seamen. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lend.  Labour  I,  66  The  sailors  in  their 

striped  guernseys.      1861   MUSGRAVE  By-roads  170  Villers 

Hretonneaux  [was]  celebrated,  from  an  early  period,  for  its 

I    manufacture  of.,  socks,  caps,  waistcoats,  and  jackets  or 

]     Guernseys.     1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster  ix.  61  There  was 

Dan  in  his  guernsey  on  the  deck  of  his  boat. 

b.  One    of  a  breed    of  cattle  of  the  Channel 
Islands. 

1834  YOUATT  Cattle  iii.  30  Mr.  King  recommends  the 
addition  of  one  Guernsey  to  every  dozen  country-cows.  1890 
Daily  Neivs  24  June  6/1  There  are  169  Jerseys  and  81 
Guernseys  in  the  show. 

i  Guerpe,  guerpish,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OK. 
guerpir  (or  the  lengthened  stem  guerpiss-}  to 
throw  away,  f.  the  Teutonic  stem  represented  in 
Kng.  by  WARP.]  trans.  To  abandon,  forsake. 

1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la.  Tourcxxix.  Lviij  b,  They  shalle  not 
gwerpysshe  or  leue  eche  other  for  none  other  better  or 
worse.  1646  J.  COOKF,  I' hut.  Law  33  The  learned  Serjeants 
. .  shall  guerpe  and  abandon  the  cause. 

t  Guerre,^.  Obs.  Also  5  gwerre.  6  guerr. 
j  [a.  F.  gutrre  =  QNF.  werre  WAR.]  War. 

1439-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI1L  283  From  that  tyme 
guerres  began  to  cease  in  Wales.  Ibid.  307  A  knyjhte  of 
Lancastreshiremovede  gwerre . .  agey  ne  Thomas  of  Lancastre 
his  lorde.  1491  Act  Hen.  P/J,  c.  23  Preamble,  Richard 
White,  .traitrously  levyed  guerre  ayen  our  seid  Souvereign 
Lord.  1539  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  III.  141,  I  am  en- 
fourmed  that  the  King  of  Skottes  wilnat  that  any  of  his 
i  men  goo  out  of  the  countrey,  in  feare  of  the  guerr  of  Ingland. 

Hence  Guerre  v.  0/>s.      intr. ,  to  wage  war. 

1432-50  tr.  Higdeii  (Rolls)  II.  321  Men  of  Ethioppe  guer- 
renge  ageyn  men  of  Egipte.  1616  Fii'Li-OKAR,  Guerring. 
Brawling  [also  in  COCKERAM  1623]. 

Guerrilla,  guerilla  , gerrta,  geri-la).  [a. 
Sp.  gttorrilfaj  dim.  of  guerra  war.  With  the  form 
guerilla  cf.  F.  gu£rilfa?\ 

1.  An  irregular  war  carried  on  by  small  bodies  of 
i    men  acting  independently.     Now  somewhat  rare. 

1819  SVD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  I.  255/2  A  succession  of 
I  village  guerillas ; — an  intemectve  war  between  the  game- 
keepers and  marauders  of  game.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt. 
Bonnevitte  III.  254  To  avoid  being  involved  in  these 
guerillas.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt.  xvii.  121,  I  was 
offered  the  command  of  this  strange  guerilla.  1862  RUSSELL 
in  Times  18  Mar.,  Arkansas  is  now  the  theatre  of  a  large 
guerilla. 

2.  One  engaged  in  such  warfare. 

1809  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp,  (1835)  X-  9»  I  have 
recommended  to  the  Junta  to  set.. the  Guerrillas  to  work 
towards  Madrid.  1840  E.  E.  NAPIER  Scenes  fy  Sp.  For. 
Lands  I.  iii.  54  We  might  easily  have  . .  been  mistaken  for 
.  a  party  of  guerillas.  1887  Ediu.  Rev.]&n.  127  A  swift 
and  skilful  guerilla.  1900  Daily  News  9  jTine  4/6  A  nation 
of  farmers  is  not  the  material  of  which  guerrillas  have  usually 
been  made. 

fig.  1861  J.  PYCROFT  Ways  $  Words  333  The  mere 
skirmishers  and  guerillas  of  literature. 

3.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.t  esp.  in  guerrilla  war 
(=  sense  i). 

xSxi  SCOTT  Don  Roderick  xlix,  The  Guerilla  band  Came 
like  night's  tempest,  and  avenged  the  land.  1814  SOUTHEV 
in  Robberds  Mem.  W.  Taylor  II.  428  Somewhat  afraid  of 
my  old  Guerrilla  friends  upon  the  road.  1843  PRESCOTT 
Mexico  i.  ii.  (1864)  16  Making  use  of  ambuscades,  sudden 

\  surprises,  and  the  light  skirmish  of  guerilla  warfare.  1860 
W.  G.  CLARK  in  Vac.  Tour.  67  Garibaldi. -is.  .a  master  of 

'    the  '  dodges',  .which  are  required  in  guerilla   war.      1865 

j     MAFFEI  Brigand  Life  II.  41  He  was  forced  to  become,  not 
a  guerilla  leader,  but  a  highway  captain.     1881  HUXLKV 
Set.  <y  Culture  \.  3  It  must  be  admitted  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  guerilla  force,  composed  largely  of  irregulars. 
fig.      1843    THACKERAY    Irish   Sk.-bk.    II.    xvii.   318    A 

;  doubtful,  lazy,  dirty  family  vassal— a  guerilla  footman. 
1863  OUIOA  Held  in  Bondage  135  My  guerilla  life  suits  me 
better  than  my  fashionable  one.  1898  W.  M.  RAMSAY  /'  <*.• 
Christ  born  in  Bethlehem?  \.  8  The  commentary  on  Luke 
then  degenerates  into  a  guerilla  warfare  against  him. 

Hence  Guerrrllaism,  the  principles  and  practice 
of  guerrilla  warfare;  Gnerri'llist  =  GuEHRlLi.A  2; 
Guerri'llaship  =  GUERRILLAISM ;  Qnerrille'sque 

,   a.t  proper  or  habitual  to  a  guerrilla. 

1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  22  Apr.  5/2  This  is  the  guerillesque 
formula.  1865  Even.  Stand.  19  May,  Owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  in  the  new  empire,  the  prevalence  of  gueril- 
laism,  &c.,  these  precautions,  which  have  a  military  air,  are 
considered  quite  necessary.  1889  A.  H.  DRYSDALK  Hist. 
Presbyt.  Eng.  n.  iii.  206  This  mode  of  controversial  guerilla- 
ship  was  not  of  long  duration. 

II  Guerrillerp,  guerillero  geril^-ri?).  |> 
Sp.  guerrillero .  f.  gitcrritfa.\  -- IIUEKBILLA  2. 


GUESS. 

183*  SULTIIEV  retifns.  ll'ur  111.47.1  It  i*  the  only  iitetauce 
of  any  man  who  had  acquired  celebrity  a&  a.  Gucrrillero 
becoming  a  traitor.  1845  I-LKH  llamlbk.  Spain  i.  323 
During  the  war  the  Kicm:)i  were  continually  baffled  by 
these  Highland  GuerilU-ws, 

a-ttrib.  1898  Btuck-iv.  Mttg.  Apr.  550  '2  A  p;iribii  priest  wa> 
one  of  the  guerjllero  leaders. 

Guess  (ge:,  ,  sb.  Korms :  4  7  gesse,  (5  ges, 
ft  geasse),  6  Sc.  gaiss,  67  guesse,  6-8  ghesse, 
6-  guess,  [f.  GUESS  v. ;  cf.  MDn.  gisse  (Du. 

1.  The  action  of  guessing ;  nn  act  of  guessing,  a 
conjecture,  rough  estimate  ;  a  supposition  based  on 
uncertain  grounds.  By  gttess  :  at  haphazard,  by 
rough  estimation  instead  of  calculation  or  measure- 
ment; by  conjecture,  without  having  proofs;  falso 
<z/,  I'M,  up,  upon  guess,  f  After  Jby^  to)  my  guess: 
as  I  estimate,  t  Without  guess :  assuredly,  f  The 
guess  of  the  hand:  a  rough  estimate  of  the  weight 
of  something  taken  into  the  hand. 

6-1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  321  J>e  kynge's  oste  at 
gesse  in  be  Est  mad  lardere,  Of  tonnes  &  hamelesse,  of 
granges  &  garner.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  v.  421,  I  naui 
nonjte  _shryuen  some  tyme  but  if  sekenesse  it  make,  Noujt 
tw«ies  m  two  ^ere  and  thanne  vp  gesse  I  schryue  me.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  III.  211  For  if  a  king  shall  upon  gesse  With- 
oute  verray  cause  drede,  He  may  be  liche  to  that  I  rede. 
ci4oo  Rom.  Rose  2817  Thy  loye  shal  double,  withoute 
gesse,  Whan  thou  thenkist  on  hir  semlinesse.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  3552  If  gomes  be  gouerners  of  gods  ban  mai  bi 
gesse  worth,  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  58  To 
keep  trewe  weight,  and  selle  peper  by  gesse.. it  accordith 
nought,  c  1460  Townelty  Myst.  xii.  439  Then  must  we  go 
eest  after  my  ges.  15*9  MORE  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  281/1  We 
maye  haue  also  agreate geasse  therat  a  1553  UDALL  Royster 
D.  u.  i.  (Arb.)  33, 1  bring  hir  a  ring,  with  a  token  in  a  cloute, 
And  by  all  gesse,  this  same  is  hir  house  out  of  doute.  c  1560 
A.  SCOTT  Poents  (S.  T.  S.)  xxxiii.  24  Thow  lychtleis  all  trew 
properteis  Off  luve  express,  And  markis  quhair  nevir  styme 
thow  seis,  Bot  hittis  be  gaiss.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Sonn.  in 
. !  t-c<idta%  etc.  (1629)  529  Passing  all  ghesse,  whence  into  me 
should  fly  So  mazde  a  masse.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  I/olin- 
s'tai  III.  988/2 Soone after  (bygesse)fiueoftheclocke[etc.]. 
c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixix,  They  looke  into  the  beauty  of  thy 
mind,  And  that  in  guesse  they  measure  by  thy  deeds.  1601  — 
Jul.  C.\\.  \.  3,  I  cannot,  by  the  progresse  of  the  Starres, 
Glue  guesse  how  neere  to  day.  1605  —  Lear  v.  i,  52  Heere  is 
the  guesse  of  their  [the  enemy's]  true  strength  and  Forces. 
1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (165$)  555  Being  only  weighed 
by  the  guess  of  the  hand,  it  seemeth  much  heavier.  1643 
FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  in.  xxiii.  217  The  Fame  is  ante- 
dated., being  related  at  guesse  before  'twas  acted.  1647 
H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  i.  n.  xlviii,  Tis  ghesse,  not  full 
perswasion.  1656  H.  PHILLIPS  Pnrch.  Patt.  (1676)  46  By 
which  you  may  have  some  ghess  of  the  other  rates.  1660 
BOYLE  New  Exj>.  Phys.  Meek.  xiii.  87  A  small  Receiver, 
capable  of  containing  (by  guess)  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  Water.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  4-  P.  304  Trees,  not 
so  long  liv'd  as  elsewhere,  if  by  the  decayed  Trunks  any 
guess  may  be  made.  1708  SWIFT  LK-atk  Partridge  Wks. 
»7S5  II.  i.  158  Mr.  Bickerstaff  spoke  altogether  by  guess, 
and  knew  no  more  what  will  happen  this  year,  than  I  did 
myself.  1718  PRIOR  Knowledge  740,  I  confess,  That  human 
science  U  uncertain  guess.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  viii,  By 
my  Guess  it  could  not  be  less  than  Fifteen  or  Twenty 
Leagues  off.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  n.  vii.  331  Mere  guess, 
supposition  and  possibility,  when  opposed  to  historical 
evidence,  prove  nothing.  1751  R.  PALTOCK  P.  Wilkins 
(1884)  I.  x.  101,  I  was,  to  my  guess,  five  weeks  in  the  vault 
or  cavern.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Conq.  v.  Wks.  (Globe) 
673/1  By  my  guess  we  should  come  upon  Crackskull 
common.  1781  COWPER  Let.  23  Apr.,  Wks.  (1876)68  It  is 
worth  while  to  send  you  a  riddle  You  make  such  a  variety 
of  guesses.  1827  SCOTT  Jml.  (1890)  I.  394,  I  have  a  guess 
the  best  gamecocks  would  call  a  truce  if  a  handful  or  two 
of  oats  were  scattered  among  them.  1842  W.  ARNOT  Mem. 
y.  Halley  v.  304  Every  effort  of  indolence  to  do  a  thing  by 
guess,  .was  sure  to  meet  with  an  instant  reproof.  1846  POE 
N.  P.  Willis  Wks.  1864  III.  28  All  this  must  be  considered 
as  mere  guess  on  my  part.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragni.  Sci. 
(1879)  II.  xiii.  294  The  inductive  guess  precedes  experi- 
ment. 1879  BROWNING  Ivan  Ivanovitch  99  No  care  to  guide 
old  Droug,  he  knows  his  way  by  guess,  Once  start  him  on 
the  road.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Logic  344  The  discovery  of  an 
universal  law  is  always  a  guess  on  the  part  of  the  imagina- 
tion, made  possible  by  a  knowledge  of  facts. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  ^s>  guess-aim^  -monger. 

1863  ATKINSON  Stanton  Grange  266  Taking  the  best 
Ruess-aim  I  could.  1899  SKEAT  in  N.  <$•  Q.  Ser.  vni.  I.  10 
The  day  of  the  etymological  guess- mongers  will  be  gone 
for  ever. 

•;  3.  The  expressions  ANOTHERGUESS,  OTHER- 
GUESS,  etc.,  in  which  -guess  is  a  corruption  of  -gatest 
have  given  rise  to  phrases  in  which  guess  appears 
as  an  attributive  sb.  or  adj.,  with  the  sense  •  kind  of*. 

i8»S  Blaekw.  Mag.  XVIII.  43/2  Oho  !  is  it  so  indeed  ?  . . 
why,  then,  that's  a  different  guess-story  altogether,  ship- 
mate. 1834  Fraser*s  Mag.  X.  668  Every  one.  Jcnows  what 
guess-sort  of  wiseacre  France  gave  birth  to  in  the  person  of 
that  algebraical  gentleman.  1843  HALIBUKTON  Attach^  II. 
xiii.  265  Not  look  at  a  woman  ?  . .  why,  what  sort  of  a  guess 
world  would  this  be  without  petticoats?  1808  Blackiu. 
Afttf.  Mar.  423  He  had  no  guess-idea  of  what  bemused  his 
vision. 

Gue»S  (ges ',  a.  dial.  Also  guest,  guessed. 
[Cf.  LG.  gitst  of  the  same  meanings.]  Of  a  cow  or 
ewe:  Barren;  temporarily  barren  (see  quots.).  Also, 
not  yielding  milk. 

1736  PEGGE  Kentidsms  31  (E.  D.  S.),  Guess-cow^  a  barren 
cow.  1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Hu&bandm.  III.  1. 103  Guess- 
Cows.,  are  those  that  did  not  stand  to  their  Bulling  last 
Year.  1750  —  Country  Ho-usew,  29  They  [Cows]  are  not 
always  in  Milk,  as  being  in  Calf,  or  that  they  go,  what  we 
in  Hertfordshire  call,  guess,  or  dry.  1845  Jrnl.  R.  A^ric. 
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Sec.  VI.  ii.  363.  I  j^t  far  fewer  '  ;;uesl '  or  barren  ewes. 
1855  MOKTON  Lyd.  Agric.  II.  723  Guessed c nvj  (Lin.),  not 
seasonably  in  lamb. 

Guess  i  ges),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  guessed 
j^tst  .  Forms:  4  gesce,  gese,  gessen,  4-7  gess(e, 
5  gessyn,  5-7  ges,  (6  geaase;,  6-7  guesse,  68 
ghess  e,  6-  guess,  /fe.  A  and  pa.  pple.  con- 
tracted forms)  4-5  gest,  6  ghost.  6  8  guest. 
[ME.  gessen,  cognate  with  the  synonymous  MLli., 
MDu.  and  mod.Du.,  Kris. gissen  (MDu.  also  gesscn, 
NFris,4VfiM»flN&0»),  MSw.^ftoz,  jvtaz,  Sw.  gissa, 
M'Da..gtdzetlgitsetg't;fzet1)a,.gisse;  mod.Icel.  has  a 
derivative  form  gizka. 

The  relation  between  the  various  forms  is  obscure.  Ac- 
cording to  Tamm  Svcnskt  Etym.  Ordb.  the  Scandinavian 
forms  are  adopted  from  LG,  gissen  %  a  phonetic  alteration  of 
gfssen  (cf.  LG.  kissen,  var.  of  /lessen,  a.  HG.  hctzcn  to 
hunt).  It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that  the  Sw.  and 
Ua.  forms  are  native,  as  the  Eng.  word  can  hardly  be 
referred  to  any  other  than  a  Scandinavian  source.  The  word 
cannot  well  descend  from  an  OK.  form  =  LG.  gissen,  as  the 
initial  would  then  have  been  .y  (ME.}).  The  only  remaining 
possibility  would  be  that  it  was  adopted  from  continental 
LG.,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  meaning  to 
account  for  its  having  come  from  that  source  in  or  before 
the  early  i4th  c.  The  forms  may  represent  one,  or  prob. 
more  than  one,  of  the  Q'feut,  types  *gitis6jan,  *gatisfljan, 
*gessdjan%  *gissjan  ;  in  any  case  the  word  is  a  derivative  of 
the  root  of  GET  v. ;  cf.  ON.  gcta  v.,  to  get,  guess,  geta 
wk.  fem.  a  guess. 

In  the  if thi:.  the  word  was  the  usual  rendering  uf  J,. 
xstimare,  the  influence  of  which  probably  affected  some  of 
the  early  senses.] 

1.  trans.  To  form  an  approximate  judgement  of 
(size,  amount,  number, distance,  etc.)  without  actual 
measurement  or  calculation;  to  estimate.  Some- 
times with  clause  as  ol>j. 

1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  Const:  7672  Fra  pe  poynt  of  Ue  erthe 
tille  Saturnus  J>e  heghest  pianete  may  be  gesced  pus. 
la  1366  CHAUCEK  Rom,  Rose  1115  No  man  coude  preyse  or 
gesse  Of  hem  the  valewe  or  richesse.  138*  WvcLiF  i  Kings 
lit.  8  A  puple  without  eende,  that  may  not  be  noumbred  and 
gessid,  for  multitude.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  207  Great 
richesse  Wei  more  than  they  couthen  gesse.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  5512  pare  was  a  misti  montayne  at  to  be  mone 
semed  He  gessis  it  gaynir  to  god  ban  to  be  grounde  vudire. 
1413 /V4r>-.  .S>ri'/t'(Caxtonj  v.  ¥.(1859)76  The  gretenes  therof 
ne  couthe  I  not  gesse,  nor  acounte.  1660  Trial  Regie.  iQit  I 
saw  this  person  standing  within  a  Pike  or  two  length  as  I  can 

uesse  it.    1674  JOSSELYN  l-'oy.  New  Eng.  258  As  near  as  can 

eghessed.  17261.'..  ROBERTS  Four  Years  /  'oy.  162  That  they 
who  had  Life  . .  could  nothing  nigh  measure  or  guess  Time 
as  that  [glass]  did.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  39/1  How 
many  people  do  you  guess  might  follow  you  to  Hougly,  ex- 
pecting employment?  1804  W.  TENNANT  I  tut.  Kccrcai.  II. 
38  Boiled  down  to  a  proper  consistence,  which  they  guess  by 
the  eye,  and  by  the  touch.  1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind. 
I.  207  A  statue,  .cut  out  of  a  rock,  which  has  been  guessed 
at  different  heights.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \\.  x.  277  The 
eye  being  liable  to  be  grossly  deceived  in  guessing  the 
direction  of  a  perpendicular. 

absol.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  205  The  ferth  day 
formest  nextPalmesonenday,  be  tyme,  as  I  gest,  R.  jede  to 
play,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1735  So  euene  were  [they] 
chosen  for  to  gesse.  — Frankl.  T.  684  Mo  than  a  thousand 
stories  as  I  gesse  Koude  I  now'telle.  c  1391  —  Astrvl.  11. 
§  40,  L.sette  the  point  of  A  in  the  wex  on  my  label  as, 
euene  as  y  kowde  gesse  ouer  the  Ecliptik  lyne.  1005  SHAKS. 
Otk,  i.  u'i.  36  The  Ottamites  . .  Haue  there  imoynted  them 
with  an  after  Fleete.  i  Sen.  I,  so  I  thought :  how  many,  as 
you  guesse?  1711  W.  ROGKKS  Voy.  103  It  lay  as  near  as 
we  could  guess  ENE.  and  WSW.  1757  WASHINGTON  Let. 
Writ.  1889  I.  478  Our  present  strength,  I  guess,  is  about 
seven  hundred. 

f  b.  With  numbers.  To  guess :  approximately, 
*  or  thereabouts '.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  C/iron.  uSio)  150  per  duellid  R.  schip 
bre  daies  to  gesse.  1375  BARBOUK  Bruce  xw.  270  Thai 
war,  to  gess,  nffty  thousand. 

T  c.  To  add  (an  ingredient)  without  exact  measure- 
ment. Obs. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  xi.  385,  iij  piluls  of  cupresse,  Or 
leef  of  box  an  hondful,  therto  gesse. 

t2.  intr.  To  take  aim  (const  to,.  Also,  to 
purpose,  aim,  direct  oneself  to  do  something.  Obs. 

13..  Coer  dc  L.  4482  When  the  Crystene  myght  draw 
hem  tylle,  To  shete  the  arweblasteres  hem  dresse,  And  the 
archeres  to  hem  gesse.  ?  c  igao  A".  Horn  (Harl.  MS.,  ed, 
Rilson)  1187  Horn  ..  seide  he  wolde  gesse  [older  texts 
agesce,  agesse]  To  aryve  at  Westnesse.  1530  PALSGR.  561/2, 
I  gesse,  I  mente  or  ayme  to  hytte  a  thynge  that  I  shote  or 
throwe  &t,je  esnie. 

f3.  trans.  To  esteem,  account,  reckon:  with 
obj.  and  complement.  Obs. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  393^  |?an  es  a  day  of  pardon  to 
gesce  Mare  worthy  ban  alle  pis  worldis  riches,  c  1380 
WYCUF  Serttt.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  229  Poul.  .biddib.  .bi  cure  fife 
bat  man  have  mater  to  gesse  us  as  mynystris  of  God.  1382 
—  Matt.  xi.  16  To  whom  shal  I  gesse  this  geueracioun 
Hchy?  * —  Mark  xv.  28  The  prophecie  is  fulfild  that  seitb, 
And  he  is  gesside,  or  ordeyned,  with  wickide  men,  a  1400 
PfjmtrlM,  E.  T.  S.)  64  Gessist  J>ou  it  worbi  to  opene  pin 
i^en  on  siche  a  man?  a  1400-50  Alexander  4495  Je.  .gesse 
wele  as  many  gods  as  erowis  in  him  membris. 

f4.  To  think,  judge,  suppose;  with  clause  as  obj. 
Obs.  (Cf.  sense  6.) 

c  1380  WVCI.IF  lyks-  (1880)  422  As  we  t;essen  (>at  |ns  man 
bat  holdib  wel  cristis  lawe  is  a  leme  of  hooly  chirchc,  ..  So 
we  gessen  of  an-ober  man  bat  reuersib  cristis  lawe,  bat  he  is  a 
leme  of  be  fend.  —  Acts  viii.  20  Thou  gessidist  the  jifte  of 
God  for  to  be  had . .  by  money.  1388  —  Jer.  xxiii.  23  Gessi&t 
thou  [Vulg.  f>utasne}  whether  Y  am.  God  of  nn,  seith  the 
Lord,  and  not  God  afer  ?  a.  1400  Prymer  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  64 
Gessist  bou  not  [.Vulg.  putastu-}  hat  a  deed  man  schal  Ijtie 


GUESS. 

a;en  ?  <.  1400  Apol.  Loll.  48  Hector  'Uiebanu*  ..  wen  hf 
went  to  vse  philosophic  at  Athcnis,  he  kest  a  wcy  a  gret 
peise  of  gold  ;  he  gessid  bat  he  mi^t  not  haue  to  gidre, 
richeb  &  vertu.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2905  j>e  Persyn*  .. 
geMbe>  him  to  be  godc  for  glori  of  his  wedis. 
5.  To  form  an  opinion  or  hypothesis  respecting 
(some  unknown  state  of  facts  ,  either  at  random  or 
from  indications  admittedly  uncertain ;  to  conjec- 
ture. Const,  by,  from. 

a.  with  clause  or  indirect  question  as  obj. ;  also 
with  obj.  and  inf.,  and  with  advs.  so.  otherwise,  in 
lieu  of  clause. 

!3<>o  GOWER  Conf.  \.  103  For  I  can  nought  my  selfe  gesse, 
Which  is  the  best  unto  my  chois.  i398TiticvjsA  Ittirth.  De 
P.  R,  xvi.  Ixxxvii.  (1495)  583  The  stone  smaragdus  helpyth 
them  that  vse  to  dyuyne  and  gesse  what  shal  befall,  a  1400- 
50  Alexander  2071  And  wele  he  geses  be  be  graym-*  }ourc 
gomes  ere  fele.  ''1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1386,  I 
trow,  as  I  gesse,  At  Vertu  fay's  castell  ye  may  soone  hym 
fynde.  1530  PALSGB.  561/2  (^esse  what  we  were  talk\ 
of  afore  you  came  in  a  dores.  1555-8  PHAEH  JEneid  i.  V>  \. 
I  gesse  Some  goddesse  thou  art,  and  Phebus  bright  thy 
brother  is.  n  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Sonn.  xxiii.  2  If  gentle 
blude  ingendrit  be  by  baggis,  Then  culd  I  ges  vho  wer  a 
gentle  Jnone.  1653  H.  COCAN  tr.  Pinto* $  Trnv.  x.  30  One 
amongst  them,  whom  we  guessed  to  be  the  chiefest  of  them. 
1680  OTWAY  Orpltan  iv.  i.  (1691)  37  A  cast.  And  went  your 
Maid  to  bed  too?  At  on.  My  Lord,  I  guess  so.  1709 
HEAHNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S  J  II.  277,  I  guess  it  to  have  been 
a  Piece  of  the  Chapell.  17^3  R.  MILLAR  Hist.  Profagat. 
Chr.  II.  vni.  367  We  may  ghess  what  sort  afChnnSH 
these  Popish  Proselytes  were.  1741  MIDDI.ETON  Cicero  II. 
vn.  93  At  present  we  can  onely  guess  rather  than  know  what 
Caesar  will  do.  1774  GOLUSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  135 
What  it  is  can  employ  them  all  the  day  is  not  easy  to  guess. 
11806  BP.  HoRSLEY-SVrw.  (1811)  292  They  were  effected  by 
what  you  might  the  least  guess  to  be  the  instruments  of 
Providence.  1838  LYTTON  .^ //Vt?  5  You  would  scarcely  have 
guessed,  from  her  appearance,  that  she  was  more  than  seven 
or  eight  and  twenty.  1879  B.  TAYLOR  Stud.  Germ.  Lit.  101 
We  may  guess  when  its  growth  began. 

b.  with  simple  object. 

?  1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  Wks.  (1557)  57/1  Whose  iugement 
semeth  me  somwhat  like,  as  though  men  should  ges&e  y* 
bewty  of  one  longe  before  departed.  1591  SPENSEK  Ruines 
Rome  v,  O  Rome  !  thee  let  him  see,  In  case  thy  greatne^ 
he  can  gesse  in  harte.  159*  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  F  2, 
You  may  gesse  the  inward  mind  by  the  outward  apparel. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  707  Some  ghessing  one 
thing  and  some  another.  1654  WHIT  LOCK  Zootomui  67 
His  Water  . .  cleer  like  Well-water,  insomuch  as  1  could 
never  have  guest  a  burning  Feaver.  1673  DRYDEN  A  mboyna 
iv.  iii,  This  I  guess,  but  saw  it  not  because  I  came  too  late. 
!6o4  —  Love  Triumph,  in.  i,  Beware:  for  by  my  own  I 
guess  your  passion.  i8i7CHALMERS^^/r^«.  Disc.  \.  (1852) 
24  We  may  guess  with  plausibility  what  we  cannot  anti- 
cipate with  confidence.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Rom.  Page 
xvi,  1.. little  guessed  the  end. 

•f  c,  with  ohj.  and  complement.  Obs. 

1605  KYD  \stPt.  Jcronimo  B  3  b,  Spaines  choyce  embas- 
sador  . .  for  soe  I  gesse  thee.  1633  RANDOLPH  Jealous 
Lovers  in.  vii,  Your  boy?  I  should  have  guess'd  him  for 
your  father.  1633  MAssiNGERt7aar^/a«  m.  v,  Yet  by  your 
language,  I  ghess  you  a  Gentleman.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v. 
290  For  on  som  message  high  they  guessd  him  bound. 

d.  absol.  and  ellipt.^  chiefly  in  parenthetic  use. 
(The  early  examples  may  possibly  belong  to  4.) 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1136  Yhernyng  of  eghe,  als  I 
can  gese  Falles  to  worldes  rychese.  c  1460  Ros  La  Belle 
Dame  173  in  Pol,  Rel.  fy  L.  Poems  57  In  Mr  failed  nothyug. 
as  I  koude  gesse.  c  1510  Interl.  Beauties  Women  A  ij  b, 
Thys  lute  is  out  of  tune  now  as  I  ges.  156*  Nottingham 
Rec.  IV.  128  Sheryffz  off  cetyes  ar,  I  ges,  for  eleccion  and 
for  retornes.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI>  H.  v.  60  Discouer 
more  at  large  what  cause  that  was,  For  I  am  ignorant,  and 
cannot  guesse.  1509  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dixner  H  iij, 
Carol,  that  is,  redde  roote:  as  some  Antiquaries  gesse. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  iv.  24  Si/.  Oh  Corin,  that  thou 
knew'st  how  I  do  loue  her.  Cor.  I  partly  guesse :  for 
I  haue  lou'd  ere  now.  1633  MASSINGER  Emperor  East  in. 
iii,  T/teod.  Whither  went  shee?  speake.  Phil.  As  they 
ghesse,  to  the  lawrel  groue.  1737  GRAY  Let.  Wks.  1884  II. 
12  You  ..  will  prefer  a  picture  of  still  life  to  the  realities  of 
a  noisy  one,  and  as  I  guess,  will  imitate  what  you  prefer. 
1818  SHELLEY  Marenghi  xii,  He  went  Alone,  as  you  may 
guess,  to  banishment.  x8io  —  Julian  ff  Maddalo  535  He 
had  store  Of  friends  and  fortune  once,  as  we  could  guess 
From  his  nice  habits  and  his  gentleness. 

6.  I  guess:  sometimes  used,  with  playful  modera- 
tion of  statement,  in  reference  to  what  the  speaker 
regards  as  a  fact  or  a  secure  inference.  Hence 
<*0//0f/.in  the  northern  U.S.  (sometimes  with  omission 
of  the  pronoun)  =  '  I  am  pretty  sure '. 

160*  LOCKE  Edia\  §  28  Once  in  Four  and  Twenty  Hours. 
I  think,  is  enough;  and  no  Body,  I  guess,  will  think 
it  too  much.  fbut.  %  $g  If  this  were  constantly  pbserv'd,  I 
guess  there  would  be  little  need  of  blows  or  eluding,  c  1698 
—  Cond.  Underst.  iv.  xii.  S 10  Beyond  this  I  fcar  our  talents 
reach  not,  nor  are  our  faculties,  a^  I  guess,  able  to  advance. 
1776  R.  KING  in  Life  «r  Corr.  (1894*  I.  23,  I  guess  the  pious 
Elder  would  as  heve  tarry  where  he  is.  1778  FRANKLIN 
Let.  Wks.  1889  VI.  195,  I  write  this  letter  to  you,  notwith- 
standing ;  (which  I  think  I  can  convey  in  a  less  mysterious 
manner,  and  guess  it  may  come  to  your  hands).  1814  BYRON 
Diary  8  Apr.,  '  I  guess  now '  (as  the  Yankees  say),  that  lie 
will  yet  play  them  a  pass.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxviii, 
1  guess.. you  winna  be  the  waur  o'  a  glass  of  the  right 
Rosa  Soils.  i8*5  —  Jml.  (1890)  I.  8s,  I  guess  (as  Mathew-* 
makes  his  Yankees  say)  that  we  shall  not  be  troubled  with 
visitors,  and  I  calculate  that  I  will  not  go  out  at  all.  1830 
GALT  Laivrie  T.  in.  ix.  (1849)  114,  *  g"65*  Squire  Lawne 
talks  too  much.  1843  HALIBURTON  Attach*  I.  ».  23  What 
on  airth  shall  I  do?— guess,  I'll  strap  my  rasor.  1848 
LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Poems  1890  II.  126  Diet  km  o  talk 
I  guess  you*ll  find  '11  answer  to  a  charm.  1885  HOWELLS 
Silas  Lapham  II.  xxii,  I  guess  those  English  parties  have 
gone  back  on  Rogers. 


GUESSABLE. 

7.  intr.  To  form  conjectures,    (t  Const,  of.}     To 
guess  at:  to  attempt  to  estimate  conjecturally ;  to 
hazard  a  random  or  insufficiently  founded  opinion 
about ;  to  attempt  to  solve  or  discover  by  con- 
jecture. 

a  1400  Ploviiuau's  T.  170  In  hir  sentence  . .  They  WUlerj 
Hose  in  hir  gay  hall,  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  1.11590)  14  More 
then  the  letter  I  haue  not  toghesse  by.  Ibid.  111.  3;lj  b,  Phllo- 
clea.  .ghessed  somewhat  at  Zelmanes  mind.  1593  SHAKS. 
L ucr,  1238  Their  gentle  sex  to  weepe  areoften  willing,  Greeu- 
ing  themselues  to  gesse  at  otherssmarts.  1605  —  Maco,  IV. 
iii.  203  Kosse.  Let  not  your  eares  dispise  my  tongue  for  euer, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heauiest  sound  That  euer 
yet  they  heard.  Macd.  Humh  :  I  guesse  atit.  1606  —  Ant.  ff 
C/.  in.  iii.  29  Guesse  at  her  yeares,  I  prythee.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  63  Wisards,  which  by  conjectures  and  cast- 
ing of  lots  did  ghesse  of  things  to  come.  1615  —  Pilgrims 
n.  1480  He  is  on  his  birthday  . .  yearely  weighed  and  ac- 
count kept  therof  by  his  Physicians,  thereby  ghessing  at  his 
bodily  estate.  1641  WILKINS  Math.  Magick  I.  xvii.  (16481 
127  From  the  understanding  of  which,  you  may  the  better 
nhesse  at  the  nature  of  the  rest.  1711  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
"Let.  to  Mrs.  Hewet  Lett.  1887  1.31  By  what  fine  gentlemen 
write,  you  know,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  at  what  they  mean. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  vi.  202  The  total  amount,  .can  only  be 
rudely  guessed  at.  1806-7  J-  BERESFOKD  Miseries  Hum. 
Life  (1826)111.  xxxviii,  Vain  endeavours  to  guess  at  a  riddle. 
1818  SHELLEY  Rosalind  <fr  Helen  1181  There  was  a  change, 
but  spare  to  guess,  Nor  let  that  moment's  hope  be  told.  1878 
BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  23  Would  I  shirk  assurance  on  each 
point  whereat  I  can  but  guess — Does  the  soul  survive  the 
body  1  [etc.]. 

8.  trans.  'To  conjecture  rightly'  (J.) ;    to  hit 
upon  the  answer  to  (a  question),  the  solution  of 
(a  riddle,  f  a  parable) ;  to  discover  by  conjecture, 
divine,     t  Also  with  out. 

1548  UUAI.L,  etc.  Erasiit.  Par.  Matt.  xv.  15-20  Out  of 
one  [parable]  to  haue  diuined  and  gessed  [150  geassed] 
another.  1563-83  FOXE  A.  ft  M.  II.  1786/2  Wolfe  ..  partly 


set 
k*. 


gessing  which  Ambassadour  he  ment.    163* 

Machiavets  Disc.  Livy  1 1.  535  Because  it  is  hard  to  attaine 


1636  E.  DACRES  tr. 
it  is  hard  to  attaint 
to  that  knowledge,  he  deserves  the  greater  commendations 


>  tnat  Knowledge,  ne  deserves  tne  greater  commendations, 

ho  takes  such  a  course,  that  he  ghesses  it  out.  a  1718 
PENN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  I.  205  Thomas  Lurting  may 
guess  the  man.  £1718  PRIOR  Beauty,  A  Riddle  37  Your 
riddle  is  not  hard  to  read  :  I  guess  it.  1783  Gouv.  MORRIS 
in  Sparks  Life  >,  Writ.  (1832)  I.  250,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
guess  precisely  their  sentiments.  1847  BUSHNELL  Chr.  Nurt. 
11.  vi.  (1861)  347  But  which  is  worse  . .  it  is  not  difficult,  I 
think,  to  guess.  1884  CHILD  Ballads  I.  418/1  Choose  com- 
rades that  can  guess  riddles. 

absol.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  iv.  iv.  8  Why  meet  him 
at  the  gates  and  re[de]liuer  our  authorities  there?  Esc.  I 
ghesse  not.  1840  DICKENS  Sara.  Rudge  vi,  Sure  enough  it's 
Barnaby — how  did  you  guess  ? 

Hence  Guessed  {-afj,ppl.  a. 

1831  R.  H.  FROUDE  Kern.  (1838)  1.  253,  I  have  observed 
one  thing,  and  one  only,  in  favour  of  my  guessed-at  theory. 

Guess,  variant  of  CHESS  sb.~ 

1631  MARKHAM  Coimlr.  Content,  i.  xvi.  (ed.  4)  99  There  is 
no  better  way  to  take  him  than  by  setting  Roddes  drest  with 
water  Lime,  and  set  shoring  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  one 
guess  [ed.  1614  crosse]  or  row  ouer  another. 

Guess(e,  obs.  pi.  form  of  GUEST. 

Guessable  (ge-sab'l),  a.  [f.  GUESS  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  can  be  guessed. 

i86s  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gf.  vi.  iv.  (1872)  II.  166  Without 
date  to  it :— the  guessable  date  is  about  two  years  hence. 
1881  Spectator  19  Mar.  373  The  uncertain,  and  at  most  only 
guessable  store  of  forces  at  work  in  human  nature.  1890 
Sat.  Rev.  22  Nov.  581/2  Within,  if  not  exactly  measurable, 
at  least  guessable,  distance. 

Guessen,  dial,  form  of  GESTEN  v.  Obs. 

Guesser  (ge-sai).  Also  5  gessare,  6  gesser. 
[f.  GUESS  v.  +  -ERA]  One  who  guesses. 

CJ440  Promp.  Parv.  190/2  Gessare  (K.  or  a  soposare 
estimator.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  ya  devin, 
a  soothsayer,  a  gesser.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  i.  iii.  10  The 
best  guesser,  he  that  is  most  versed  and  studied  in  the 
matters  he  guesses  at.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  115 
You  shall  be . .  the  guessers  of  my  dream.  1754  RICHARDSON 
Gnmdison.  (1781)  III.  xxx.  355  You  are  a  strange  guesser. 
1833  .J  •  HOOK  Widow  tt;  Marquess  vii,  French  physicians 
are,  ,f  possible,  worse  guessers  than  English  ones.  1881 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  XXXII.  316  For  in  these  a  guesser  would 
be  correct  exactly  half  the  time. 

Guessing  (ge-sirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GUESS  v.  + 
-ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GUESS  ;  an  instance 
of  this,  a  conjecture,  prognostication,  f  Without 
guessing:  beyond  estimation,  incalculably. 

1340  Ayenb.  268  More  hy  bye)i  glede  wyb-oute  gessynge 
Jf  godes  holynesse  banneof  his  o^ene  and  of  alle  obre  m?d 
hy»-  '3»7  TREVISA  Hii;dm  (Rolls)  II.  59  William  bat 
hadde  noujt  i-seie  bat  Brittisshe  book,  wroot  so  ..  by  Ws 


-,.  ,  TL  tr — f  ,  "^a  "  •  *-AKI  WKIOHI  Dircn  ijt* 
\-  31  The  Forehead,  Eye,  and  Lip,  poor  humble  Parts 
^,?°ofbU°W«L0r  Jesemblance'  show 'the  Arts  Of  privat, 


*  -  e— .-......£;,  nutch  they  delivered 

as  prophecies.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  263  A  sort 
of  guessing  or  divination  which  rests  on  no  knowledge  of 
causes.  1887  Athena-urn  12  Nov.  632/3  We 


.  .      23      e  expe 

thing  more  from  an  historian  than  happy  guessine 
attrib.    1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  548  All  writ' 


a  guessing  ScL 

Guessing  (ge-sirj) ,  ///.  a.  [f.  GUESS  v.  +  -ING  2.] 
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That  guesses ;  that  does  things  by  guess-work. 
Hence  Guessingly  adv..  in  a  guessing  manner; 
by  guess-work  or  conjecture. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  vii.  47,  I  haue  a  Letter  Kuessingly 
downe.  a  1668  DAVENANT  Philosopher  s  Dis'jnis.  W] 
(1673)  326  A  Guide  ..  Who  guessingly  her  progress  dotli 
begin.  1703  T.  N.  City  ft  C.  Purchaser  86  According  to 
their  way  of  Working  by  Guess,  .these  Guessing  Workmen 
too  often  guess  wrong,  and  commit  many  Faults.  1827 
G.  S.  FABER  Orif.  Expiatory  Sacrifice  32  If  piacular 
sacrifice  anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  can  be 
shown  to  have  not  originated  from  a  guessing  superstiiion. 
1850  A.  GRAY  Lett.  (1893)  367,  I  dislike  to  take  the  time  to 
study  out  laboriously  and  guessingly  . .  these  things  which 
are  mostly  well  known  to  botanists. 

f  Gue'SSive,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  GUESS  sb.  + 
-IVE.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  guess ;  conjectural. 

1628  FF.LTHAM  R csofoes  {u.]  l.  xcvi.  302  The  guessiue  in- 
terpretations of  dim-ey'd  Man. 

Guesa-rope :  see  GUEST-BOPJS. 

Guess-warp  fee'SiWjip).  Naut.  Alsosgyes-, 
y  ges-,  guest-warp.  [The  first  element  is  of 
doubtful  origin:  seequot.  1862  (sense  i)  and  GUEST- 
HOPE  (GUESS-BOPE)  ;  the  second  is  WAEP  sb.] 

1.  '  A  rope  carried  to  a  distant  object,  in  order  to 
warp  a  vessel  towards  it,  or  to  make  fast  a  boat ' 
(Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk^i .  By  some  writers  applied 
to  any  rope  used  to  attach  a  boat  astern  of  a  vessel. 

I.495~7  XavalAcc.  Hen.  K//(i896)272  Bote  roppes  for  the 
seid  Shippes  Crete  bote,  ij.  Gyes  warpes,].  Boy  ropes,  vij. 
1730  CAPT.  W.  WRIGLESWORTH  MS.  Log-bk.  of  the  '  Lyell' 
15  July,  At  3  made  a  Guess  Warp,  with  the  Stream  Cable 
and  a  7  Inch  Hawser  bent  to  the  Stream  Anchor.  1840 
R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xiv.  33  The  boats  are  ..  made  fast 
astern,  or  out  to  the  swinging-booms,  by  ges-warps.  z86a 
NAKES  Seamanship  (ed.  2)  87  In  laying  out  a  guesswarp, 
the  whole  hawser  is  taken  in  the  boat,  and  the  end  is 
brought  back  to  the  ship,  the  distance  being  '  guessed  '. 

2.  =GUEST-BOPE  2.   Also  attrib.  va  guess-warp 
boom  (see  quot.  1867). 

1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  viii,  Oblige  me  by  under-running 
the  guess-warp.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Guest- 
warp  boom,  a  swinging  span  (lower  studding  boom)  rigged 
from  the  ship's  side  with  a  warp  for  boats  to  ride  by.  1875 
BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  vii.  (ed.  2)  260  A '  guess  warp ' 
is  to  be  stretched  alongside  each  ship's  sides  for  boats  whilst 
loading,  to  ride  by. 

Gue  ss-work.  [f.  GUESS  sb.]  Procedure  con- 
sisting in  or  based  on  guessing,  as  opposed  to 
knowledge,  reasoning,  or  methodical  investigation. 

1715  N.  ROBINSON  Th.  Physich  238  To  believe,  there  is  no 
Certainty  in  the  Principles  of  Physick,  and  that  all  Practice 
is  mere  Guess-work  and  Empiricism.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt. 
Nat.  (1834)  II.  322  It  were  mere  guess-work  to  say  what 
was  their  belief  of  the  gods  and  a  future  state.  1818  BYRON 
Ef.  Murray  iii,  The  pompous  rascallion,  Who  don't  speak 
Italian  Nor  French,  must  have  scribbled  by  guesswork. 
1846  GROTE  Greece  i.  xvi.  I.  585  The  one  process  as  well  as 
the  other  was  interpretative  guesswork.  1879  L.  CAMPBELL 
Sophocles  I.  Pref.  29  A  piece  of  more  or  less  clumsy  guess- 
work on  the  part  of  the  scribe.  1889  '  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD  ' 
Robbery  under  Arms  xx.We  had  been  riding  all  night  from 
track  to  track,  sometimes  steering  by  guesswork. 

Guest  (gest),  sb.  Forms:  I  jiest,  sist,  Syst, 
seest,  seat,  2-5  gist(e,  2-6  gest(e,  3-4  gust(e,  4-7 
ghest(e,5-6  geest,(6  geast  e,  gehaste),  6  gueste, 
6-7  ghuest,  (7  Se.  guast),  6-  guest.  Also  //.  6 
gess,6-7gesse.  guess, 7 guesse.  [Com.Teut. :  OE. 
giest(gist,gyst),za;st,  Anglian  (also  in  .rElfric)  m/ 
(?  or  gest},  =  OS.  (MDu.,Du.,LG.),OHG.(MHG., 

gasl-s  :-OTeut.  *gasti-z  :-W Aryan  *ght>sti-s,  repre- 
sented also  by  L.  hostis,  orig. '  stranger ',  in  classical 
use  'enemy'  (whence  the  compound  *hosti-pot-,  con- 
tracted hospit-,  hospes  guest,  host)  and  by  OS1. 
gostl  guest,  friend.  According  to  Brugmann,  the 
synonymous  Gr.  (-bos  is  from  *gh's-,  wk.  grade 
of  the  root  *ghos-  represented  in  the  Teut.  word. 
_  According  to  phonetic  law  as  at  present  understood,  the 
initial  consonant  in  the  OE.  word  must  have  had  a  palatal 
pronunciation,  which  would  normally  yield  ME*  ),  mod. 
Eng.  y.  No  forms  with  ;  or  .y  are,  however,  known  to  exist; 
the  abnormal  guttural  pronunciation  is  usually  explained  as 
due  to  the  influence  of  ON.  gest-r ;  but  the  occurrence  of 
hybrid  forms  like  fist,  fust  (ii)  in  the  S.  W.  dialects  of  the 
1 3th  c.  is  hard  to  account  for  on  this  supposition.] 

1.  One  who  is  entertained  at  the  house  or  table 
of  another. 

Beowulf  1800  Reste  hine  Sa  rumheort  . .  £a:st  inne  sweef. 
a  looo  Cxdmon's  Gen.  2455  Jteet  hie  behxfdon  . .  Loth  mid 
Siestum.  c  1010  Rule  St.  Benet  Ivi.  (Logeman)  94  Hospites, 
Systes.  1154  O.  E.  Chrm.tm.  1137  (Laud  MS.)  ifartin  abbot 
..fandtemunekes&  tegestes  afpztheom  behoued.  cwoo 
Trtn.  Coll.  Horn.  165  Nis  nower  non  trewoe,  for  nis  be  gist 
siker  of  be  husebonde  ne  noSer  of  oSer.  c  ia$o  Ge*.  %  Ex. 
1070  Loth  hem  bead  his  dojtres  two,  for  to  fnSen  hise  geste 
swo.  citerf  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5787  He  sed  a  wel  hey  word 
among  is  gustes  [v.rr.  gistes,  gestes]  echon.  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  i4o86(Fairf.)Suchea  geste  come  neuer  vn-to  paire  hous 
to  rest.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xi.  179  Herodes  be  daffe  5af 
hus  doubter . .  be  hefde  Of  be  blessyde  baptiste  by-fore  al  le  h  us 
gustes.  1431  Eng.  Gilds  ^8701  277  The  alderman  schal  haue 
..to  his  drynk  &  for  his  geestys  .j.  Galone  of  ale.  1474 
CAXTON  Chesse  115  They  coueyte  not  to  haue  the  goodes 
of  theyr  ghestes.  c  1475  RaufCoilyar  104  Schir  je  ar  wel- 
come hame,  And  jour  Gaist  baith.  1566  DRANT  Horace's 
•W.  iv.  H,  If . .  thou  shouldst . .  sauce  thy  meate  with  foystie 
oyles,  thy  gesse  woulde  the  disdaine.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $ 
uru  ''  "'i21  Tllls  n|snt  '  nold  an  °'d  accustom'd  Feast, 
wnereto  I  haue  inuited  many  a  Guest.  1648  GAGE  West 
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fnd.  xiv.  90  The  Indians  intreated  us  to  bee  their  guesse 
at  dinner.  1690  XORKIS  Beatitudes  (i6o4>  1.  164  He  does  not 
. .  take  up  his  Residence  and  be  a  familiar  Ghest,  till  [etL-1. 
'733  M'<s-  H-  PR.ATTMI  Swift's  Lett.  (17681  IV.  55,  I  wish 
I  had  a  house  in  some  measure  worthy  to  entertain  a 
guest  that  should  be  so  welcome  to  me.  1814  SCOTT  Ld. 
of  Isles  i.  xx,  For  if  a  hope  of  safety  rest,  "1'is  on  the  sacred 
name  of  guest.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  45  A  stone- 
vaulted  kitchen,  where  dinner  could  be  dressed  for  an  army 
of  guests.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Moil.  Persia  243,  I  agreed  . . 
to  be  the  guest  of  my  patient. 

Proverb.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  17  An  vnbydden 
geast  knoweth  not  where  to  syl. 

b.  transf.  and^f.  esp.  A  person  or  thing  personi- 
fied that  comes  and  is  entertained,  or  is  viewed  as 
coming  and  being  entertained. 

<  1000  Whale  29  (Gr.>  Donne  semninga  on  sealtne  wjefc 
mid  ba  nobe  niber  Jewiteb  garsecges  *ast.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  9873  Bot  godd,  sin  he  wald  sua  be  gest,  In  clene  sted  al 
most  he  rest.  1340  Ayenb.  249  Huanne  (>e  gate  of  be  moubc 
is  open,  be  gest  of  zenne  g^e^  in  lisUJHche.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  XVI.  199  Mynstralcie  can  ich  nat  muche  bote  make 
men  murye,  As  a  waffrer  with  waffres  and  welcome  godes 
gistes.  14. .  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  in  Tundale's  l''is.  ( 1843) 
141  God  will  be  borne  within  thi  brest  Then  seyde  tho 
meydon  full  myldely  To  me  he  schall  be  a  welcom  geste. 
f'allati.  on  Huso.  \.  574  With  iiii  or  v  Of  thius-^his 


c  1410  Potto. 

tamed,  putte  hem  in  this  mewe  To  do  disport  among  this 
gestis  newe.  1551  P'CESS  ELIZ.  in  Ellis  Grig.  Lett.  Ser.  l. 
II.  163  To  hire  of  your  siknes  is  unpleasant  to  me  . .  I  under- 
stande  it  is  your  olde  gest  that  is  wont  oft  to  viset  you. 


1592  SHAKS.  I'itt.  4-  Ad.  449  Lest  iealousie,  that  sower  vn- 
welcome  guest,  Should  by  his  stealing  in  disturbe  the  feast. 
1606  G.  W[oODCocKE]  y  us  tine  i36b,  The  bodies  of  these 
inhabitants  do  well  away  with  these  two  vnwelcom  guests, 
hunger  and  paine.  1619  SIR  W.  MURE  True  CrvcifTxc  680 
Graves  backe  to  light  their  sleeping  guasts  doe  send.  1633 
R.  S.  tr.  Drexelius1  Nicetas  109  That  poore  yong  man 
became  the  guest  of  hogges.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootoniia  69 
Feavers,  the  guests  ^though  unwelcome)  of  the  Veines  and 
Arteries.  1691  E.  TAYLOR  Behmen's  Tluos.  Philos.  Incarna- 
tion 332,  I  have  so  evil  a  ghest  in  me.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.- 
Theol.  l.  iii.  23  Snow ;  which  although  an  irksom  Guest, 
yet  hath  its  great  Uses,  a  1800  COWFER  Ode  to  Peace  i 
Come,  peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest !  18x4  CARY  Dante, 
Par.  XL  13,  1  thus  gloriously  Was  raised  aloft,  and  made 
the  guest  of  heaven. 

1 2.  A  stranger.  Obs. 

'  950  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Matt.  xxv.  36  Gest  tc  wxs  and  ge 
somnadon  men.  a  xooo  Kiddles  xvi.  10  (Gr.)  Hwonne  &xst 
cume  to  durum  minum  him  bib  dead  witod.  (1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  109  Mon  mei  wurchen  elmessan  on  ete  and  on  wete. . 
and  bet  raon  gistas  underuo.  1340  HAH  POLE  Pr.  Const. 
1 J74  Na  syker  wonnyng-sted  here  haf  we, . .  For  as  gestes 
we  here  soiourne.  1:1374  CHAUCER  Troylus.  n.  1062  (nil) 
Ther  is  right  now  y-come  in  to  towne  a  geste  A  Grick  espie. 
c  1450  tr.  /  V  Imitatione  l.  xxiii.  32  Kepe  biself  as  a  pilgnme 
&  a  geste  upon  be  erbe.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  ill.  ix.  327 
Chiron . .  being  received  as  a  ghest  or  straunger  in  Hercules 
house  or  lodging. 

b.  transf.  An  object  considered  as  an  omen  of 
the  coming  of  a  stranger,  local. 

I7«7  BOYER  Angl.-Fr.  Diet.  s.v.,  There's  a  Guest  in  your 
Candle,  il y  a  des  nouvelles  a  vdtre  chandelle.  1807  HOGG 
Mtn.  Bard  note  vi.  Poet.  Wks.  1838  II.  331  If  a  feather,  a 
straw,  or  any  such  thing,  be  observed  hanging  at  a  dog's 
nose  or  beard,  they  call  that  a  guest,  and  are  sure  of  the 
approach  of  a  stranger. 

8.  A  temporary  inmate  of  an  hotel,  inn,  or  board- 
ing house. 

c  1990  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  361/62  Hostiler  he  was  bare  t-mad 
gistes  to  onder-fongue.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  ill.  ii.  284  An 
oosteler  seith  to  his  gist.  1533  MORE  Debell.  Salem  Wks. 
091/2  He  fareth  lo  lyke  a  geste,  y'  maketh  hys  rekening 
himselfe  without  hys  hoste.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  ii. 
26  Ho.  Now,  my  yong  guest ;  me  thinks  your*  allycholly ; 
I  pray  you  why  is  it?  /».  Marry  (mine  Host)  because 
1  cannot  be  merry.  1607  MIDDLETON  Phoenix  I.  iii,  Sirrah, 
what  guess  does  this  inn  hold  now?  1631  T.  POWELL  Tom 
All  Trades  (1876)  141  The  Ostlers  of  Holborne  had  more 
than  ordinary  care  to  lay  up  theyr  Ghuests  bootes.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Retal.  4  If  our  landlord  supplies  us  with  beef  and 
with  fish  Let  each  guest  bring  himself,  and  he  brings  the 
best  dish.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  I.  24  '  Let  no  man ', 
said  Apuleius,  '  think  that  he  is  the  mere  guest  of  his  land- 
lord '.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac .  I.  xxiii.  165, 1  was  the  only  guest 
at  the  hotel. 

4.  A  man,  fellow,  '  customer '.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

<  *394  (see  GLEIM  sl>.  2].  (11400-50  Alexander  460  pou 
has  ragid  . .  with  vnryd  gestis.  111440  Sir  Degrev.  1195 
He  was  the  sternest  gest  ffro  heven  to  helle!  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  vi.  vii,  Yonder  is  a  shrewde  gest  saya  syre 
Madore  de  la  port  therfore  haue  here  ones  at  hym.  1869 
LonsdaU  Gloss.,  Guest,  a  creature  or  person.  'An  ill 
guest '  -  a  bad-looking  fellow. 

5.  A  parasite  animal  or  vegetable,    \\soguest-jly. 
1864  COBBOLD  Entozoa  v.  232  In  the  case  of  the  adult 

worm,  the  happiest  cures  are  readily  affected  by  the  expul- 
sion of  the '  guest  \  but  as  regards  the  larva:  the  case  is  very 
different.  1887  Jrnl.  Sac.  Arts  29  Sept.  913/1  When  the 
fungus  dies,  the  invaded  and  malformed  part  also  generally 
dies,  and  the  plant  is  further  injured  by  contact  of  the 
healthy  tissue  with  the  decaying  tissue  and  all  its  eventual 
guests  and  pioducts. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  guest- 
quarters,    b.  appositive,  as  guest-cavalier,  -friend 
[cf.   G.  gastfreund],   -justice,      c.   objective,   as 
•\guest-caller,-inviler.  Also  guest-  (gall-)  fly  (see 
INQUILINE  2) ;  guest-gift,  a  gift  presented  to  a 
guest  at  parting ;  guest-hall,  a  hall  or  room  for  the 
reception  of  guests  ;  guest-master-)  in  a  monastery, 
a  monk  whose  duty  it  is  to  entertain  guests  =  Hos- 
TELEK  i ;  guest-moth,  an  inquiline  moth ;  guest- 
night,  the  night  on  which  guests  are  entertained  at 
a  cluli,  college,  etc. ;  guest-present  =  guest-gift ; 
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guest-psalm  ^see  quot.) ;  t  guest-right,  '<  what  is 
due  to  a  guest ;  guest-rite, s,  a  rite  or  rites  to  be 
observed  in  entertaining  a  guest  (cf.  guest-right) ; 
guest-room  =  GUEST-CHAMBER  ;  f  guest-stable, 
a  stable  for  the  horses  belonging  to  guests.  See- 
also  GUKST-CHAMBER,  GUEST-HOUSE. 

1552  LATIMER  Serin.  Lincolnsh.  i.  (15621  60  Than  we  must 
know  how    the  'gest   callers  behaued   them   selues;    and 
then  howe  the  gestes  behaued  themselues  towardes  them 
that  called  them.    1398  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  i.  221  ll;i-l 
thou   no -suit  against  my  Knight?    my  "guest-Caualeire * 
1879,   1884  *Guest-fties,  gucst-gall-Jlics  [see  INO.UILINE  a],    I 
a  1873  LYTTON  Pausanias  181  Child,  I  bid  thee  welcome 
my  "guest-friend,  Antagoras  of  Chios.    1874  MAHAFFY  Soc.    i 
Life  Greece  iii.  47  The  Homeric  heroes  readily  give  away    t 
the  gifts  of  respected  guest  friends.     1884  J.  PAYNE  Tales    . 
fr.  Arabic  II.  130  This  is  my  "guest-gift  to  thee.    ^1325    i 
Lai  Ic  Freine.  257  The  abbesse  and  the  nonnes  alle,  fair    I 
him  gret  in  the  "gest-halle.    1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II. 
in.  206  They  sat  within  the  city's  great  guest-hall.    1863 
M.  BKYDIK  Tableau  fr.  Geol.  35  The  feast-preparer  and  the 
'guest-inviter.     1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  u.  iii.  59  Pardon,    ' 
'Guest-Iustice.     1860  Lack  Ladysmcde  (1862)  II.   102  He 
dismissed  him  courteously,  with  directions  to  his  *guest- 
master  for  his  due  entertainment.     1897  Westm.  Gaz.   18     ' 
M;ir.  10/1,  I  paid  a  visit  toa  monastery  of  the  Silent  Monks 
of  La  Trappe,  and  I  was  shown  over  the  grounds  by  the 
Guestmaster.    1894  Ibid.  29  Aug.  3/3  On  "guest  nights  at  the 
Savage  Club  in  London  he  is  a  welcome  guest.      1898 
Q.  Rev.  July  99  Imported  as  merchandize  or  *guest-pre-    ; 
sents.    1898  J.  ROBERTSON  Poetry  ff  Relig.  Psalms  viii.  201 
Psalms  which  have  not  inappropriately  been  termed  '  *g_uest ' 
psalms.    The  chief  of  these  are  xv.,  xxiv,  i~6,  xxvn.  1-6 
and  xxiii.  . .  From  being  a  worshipper,  the  psalmist  conies 
to  think  of  himself  as  a  guest.     1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits, 
Race  Wks.  iBohni  II.  26  This  the  king  calls  going  into 
"guest-quarters.    1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xvm.  88  He  see 
thy  "guest-right  paide  Thou  here  art  come  In  my  pro- 
tection,   c  161 1  —  Hunt  xvm.  365  Haste  Charis,  and  appose 
Some  daintie  "guest-rites  to  our  friend.     1648  HERRICK 
Hesper.  (1844)  II.  49  No  comer  to  thy  roof  his  guest-rite 
wants.     1838  S.  BELLAMY  Betrayal  177  How  of  the  guest- 
rites  paid  Unto  their  presence?    1638  WHITING  Hist.  Albino 
f,  Bell.  131  There  was  but  one  *guest-roome,  Hangd  with 
a  pentice  cloath  spoke  age  enough.     1809  R.  CUMBERLAND    j 
John  De  Lancaster  I.    175  The  practice  of  introducing 
noisy  children  and  prattling  nurses  into  the  guest-room. 
1862  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  II.  398  He  rolled  into 
the  guest-room  a  tun.     1471-2  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Sur- 
tecs)  644  Pro  punctuacione.  .super  le  *Geststable. 

Guest  (gi--st),  v.     Also  4  gest,  5  pa.pple.  gest. 
[f.  GUEST  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  guest  of ;  to  receive  as  a  guest ; 
to  entertain,  lodge;  to  put  up  (a  horse).    Also_/%-. 

<;  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  160  In  tentis  R.  rested 
alle  bat  ilk  nyght.  His  men  wer  wele  gested  with  brede, 


FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxxxvi.  i86The..vilayne..whiche  slewe 
his  lorde  vnder  colour  of  byddyng  or  gestynge  hym  in  his 
howse.  a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confut.  Rhtm.  N.  T.  (1618) 
655  They  so  farre  regarded  the  outward  person  . .  that  in 
guesting  certaine  to  their  houses,  they  preferred  the  wicked 
rich  unto  the  goodly  poore.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Barttis  n. 
iii.  Abraliam  i.  Vocation  1148  O  Hosts,  what  know  you, 
whether  . .  When  you  suppose  to  feast  men  at  your  Table, 
You  guest  God's  Angels  m  Men's  habit  hid?  1839  BAILEY 
Festus  xix.  (1848)  48/1  Every  thought  and  atom  of  thy 
being,  Shall  guest  His  glory.  1884  J.  PAKKER  Apost.  Life 
III.  236  The  great,  big  soul  that  guests  the  angel  of  joy. 
1893  Yorksh.  Post  27  Sept.  4/2  Many  delegates  will  find 
themselves  guested  by  hospitable,  good  people. 

2.  intr.  To  be,  or  to  become,  a  guest;  to  be 
entertained ;  to  lodge,  rare. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  i.  627  Tell  me,  best  of  princes,  who 
he  was  That  guested  here  so  late!  1654  Z.  COKE  Logick 
Ep.  Ded.  (1657)  A  vj  b,  Then  shal .  .the  World  venerate  each 
of  you . .  As  a  little  Deity  guesting  in  a  body  of  flesh.  1804 
SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  270,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
Rickman, .  -with  whom  I  shall  guest. 

Hence  f  Gue-sted  ///.  a.,  frequented  by  guests. 
Also  Que-ster,  one  who  makes  a  guest  of  another  ; 
an  entertainer,  host  (rare). 

>577  VALLANS  Tale  z  Swannes  in  Leland's  Itiii.  (1759)  V. 
p.  xi,  This  was  done  least  that  undecently  They  should 
passe  by  the  guested  towne  of  Ware.  1702  Lonii.  Gaz. 
No.  3809/8  The  George  Inn  at  Leeds  is  to  be  Let,  with  very 
good  Stables,  . .  and  very  well  Guested.  1890  MORRIS  in 
Eng.  [llustr.  Mag.  July  765  My  guester  amongst  the 
foemen,  my  fellow-farer  and  shipmate. 

Quest,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  GUBSS. 

tGuestan,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  6  ghestan. 
[?  f.  GUEST  sb,  +  -AN.]  ?  Suitable  for  guests. 

«5S5  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Potions  App.  326  To  take  part 
of  suche  ghestan  commodities  as  God  hath  giuen  ye,  for  the 
time  of  yere. 

Gue'st-ch.a:mber.     A  room  used   for  the 

lodging  or  entertainment  of  a  guest. 

1526  TINDALE  Luke  xxii.  n  Where  is  the  gest  chamber, 
where  I  shall  eate  myne  ester  lambe  wyth  my  dissciples? 
ai6s«TJssiiER^««.  an.  4037  (1658)  835  He  sends  Peter  and 
John  into  the  City,  telling  them  that . .  they  should  find 
a  guest-chamber  ready  furnished  by  the  good  man  of  the 
house.  1732  LEDIARD  SeOua  II.  vin.  213,  I  will  conduct 
you  to  the  guest-chamber,  where  you  may  repose  yourself. 
1879  FAKRAR  St.  Paut(iB&3)  169  The  guest-chambers  which 
were  attached  to  Jewish  synagogues. 

fig.  1686  HORNECK  Crucif.  Jesus  xxii.  635  How  often  . . 
hath  thy  great  Master  attempted  to  enter  into  thy  heart  and 
to  make  that  his  guest-chamber  1 

Guesten  (ge-st'n).  arch.  Also  5  geston,  6 
gestyn,  9  guestern.  [Of  uncertain  origin;  it 
may  stand  for  GUESTING  vbl.  sb.  or  for  ME. 
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*geslene  gen.  pi.  of  GUEST  sb.,  or  it  may  represent 
the  stem  of  GEBTEN  z/.]  attrib.  in  guesten  cham- 
ber, guesten  hall,  =  guest-tliambcr,  -hall. 

1488  II  illitf  Kyrkeby  (Somerset  Ho.  ,  The  Geston  Cham- 
byrs.  1502  Will  of  Moore  (ibid.',  Gestyn  chamber.  1838 
BRITTON  Diet.  A  rch.  etc.,  Guest-hall,  Gttestcru-hall,  a  lar^e 
apartment  annexed  to  a  monastery.,  destined  for  the  reception 
.  .of  pilgrims,  or  visitors.  1864  KING  Catltedrals,  Worcester 
23  j  The  Guesten  Hall  formed  part  of  the  deanery  until  1842. 
1870  MORRIS  Karthly  Pitr.  I.  i.  307  To  this  town  or  that  we 
took  our  way,  Or  in  some  abbey  s  guesten-chamber  lay. 

Guesten,  later  form  of  GESTEN  v.   Obs. 

1817  SCOTT  Harold  iv.  xiv,  Whoever  shall  guesten  these 
chambers  within. 

Guest  house.     [OK.  tiest-hiis  -  Du.  gast/tuis, 
G.  gasthaiis  :  see  GUEST  sb.  and  HOUSE.] 
•j- 1.  An  inn.  Obs. 

ciooo  Apollonius  (1834)  t8  Can  we  secean  ure  gesthus. 
a  noo  Ags.  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  337/8  Hospitium,  HMthtu. 
c  1200  ORMIN  7040  Code  menness  nerrtess  . .  sinndenn  batt 
hallBhe  gessthus  bait  Crist  iss  borenn  inne. 

2.  A  house  or  apartment  for  the  reception  or 
entertainment  of  strangers  or  guests.  Also  attrib. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  xiv.  14  Hwar  is  min  syst-hus 
[COVERDALE  gest  house,  A.y.  guest  chamber]?  c  1450  St. 
Culhbert  (Surtees)  2364  pe  thak  of  his  gest  house  rygg. 
1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  nib.  n.  xiii.  (1810)  369  That . .  had 
bin  in  the  Ghest-house  amongst  them.  1844  LINGARD  Anglo- 
Sajc.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  vii.  312  One  day  a  Scot  from  Connaugbt 
.  .was  received  at  the  guest  house.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  I.  i.  309  Yet  is  it  still  the  tale  I  then  heard  told  Within 
the  guest-house  of  that  minster-close.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS 
Mod.  Persia  357  Put  up  in  the  guest-house  of  the  shrine. 
f  b.  A  hospital,  a  poorhouse.  Obs. 

1617  MORVSON  Itin.  n.  n.  ii.  171  At  Corke  we  haue  pro- 
uided  a  guesthouse  for  them  [the  sicke  and  hurt  men).  1641 
BROME  JoviallCrew  iv.  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  413  He  keeps  a 
Guest-house  for  all  Beggars,  far  and  neer. 
fig.  1600  Hasp.  Incur.  Fooles  24  In  obscuritie  and  holes, 
in  this  darksome  Guest-house  of  their  niadnes. 

Gue' sting,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  exc.  arch,  and  dial. 
[f.  GUEST  v.  +  -UTGI.]  The  action  of  the  vb. 
GUEST  ;  entertainment,  lodging. 

a.  1300  Floriz  $  Bl.  125  For  his  ni^tes  gestinge  He  ;af  his 
oste  an  hundred  schilllnge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11443  Pai 
toke  bair  gesting  in  be  tun.  14. .  Sir  Btues  3173  (MS.  M.i 
All  he  bad  to  his  gestynge.  1529  MORE  Suppl.  Soiilys 
Wks.  304  The  gesting  of  the  best  pore  man  and  most 
gracious  gest  that  ever  was  gested  in  this  worlde  [Our  Lord]. 
16..  K.  Arthurf,  K.  Cornw.  xvii.  in  Child  Ballads  (1884) 
I.  284/2  Pray  him  for.  .one  ghesting  and  two  meales  meate. 
1846  BROCKETT  Gloss,  ft.  C.  Words  (ed.  3),  Guesting,  an 
hospitable  welcome — a  warm  reception.  [Edd.  1825  and 
1829  have  Guestning.}  1876  MORRIS  Sigurd  i.  37  It  were 
all  too  ill  a  deed  In  reward  for  the  wood-wight  s  guesting 
to  betray  him  in  his  need. 

t  Gue'stive,  a.  Obs.rare-1.  [f.  GUEST  sb.  + 
-IVE.]  Pertaining  to  or  suitable  for  guests. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xvl.  88  If  she  shall.. take  fit  care, 
For  all  such  guests  as  there  seek  guestive  fare. 

Guestless  (ge-stles),  a.  [f.  GUEST  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  guests.  Sometimes  as  a  translation  of 
Gr.  d((vos,  inhospitable. 

1598  J.  DICKENSON  Greene  in  Cone.  (1878)  138  More  deafe 
. .  then  are  the  wrack-rich  Libique  rocks,  or  the  guestlesse 
ship-swalowing  Sirtes,  to  the  cries  of  dying  marriners.  1806 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Ret*.  IV.  266  The  Black  Sea  has  de- 
servedly been  named  '  the  guestless  ',  the  inhospitable.  1883 
J.  PAVN  Thicker  than  Water  II.  xix.  20  The  long  table 
stretched  before  the  guestless  chairman  like  a  coffin. 

Guestling1  ge'stlirj).  Also  9  gestling. 
[App.  connected  with  GUEST  sb.  There  is  a  place 
named  Guestling  near  Hastings.]  The  name  of 
an  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  corporations 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  formerly  held  annually. 

1629  in  Boys  Sandwich  (1792)  749  The  ancient  assemblies 
of  brotherhood  and  guestling.  1683  Addr.  fr.  Cinque- 
Ports  in  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1857/2  The  humble  Address  of  the 
Mayors,  Bayliffs  [etc.]  of  the  Cinque-Ports  . .  Assembled  at 
a  Brotherhood  and  Guestling  holden  at  New  Romeney. 
1771  Genii.  Mag.  XLI.  332  To  represent  that  Corporation 
[Sandwich]  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  two 
antient  towns,  and  their  Members,  called  the  Brotherhood 
and  Guestling.  1888  BURROWS  Cinque  Ports  177-8  The 
Guestling  consisted  of  the  Mayor  (formerly  the  Bailiff),  two 
jurats,  and  two  commoners  from  each  of  the  seven  Corporate 
Members  of  the  Ports,  to  which  in  modern  times  was  added 
Deal.  When  both  sets  of  representatives  were  assembled 
they  were  called  a  '  Brotherhood  and  Guestling '.  1891  J. 
SIMSON  Historic  Thanet  30  The  books  recording  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Brotherhoods  and  Guestlings  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  are  still  extant. 

Guestling  -  (ge-stlirj).  [f.  GUEST  sb.  +  -LING.] 
A  young  guest. 

1855  BAILEY  Mystic  141  The  fay-queen  . .  Came  forthright 
to  greet  her  crowned  spouse,  and  royal  guestling  there. 
1876  MOTLEY  Corr.  18  Aug.  II.  393  The  dtjuncr  dinatoire 
was  worthy  of  the  imperial  guestling. 

t  Gue'Stly,  a.  Obs.  In  7  ghestly.  [f.  GUEST 
sb.  +  -LY1.]  Suitable  for  guests  ;  hospitable. 

1636  N.  WALLINGTON  in  Ann.  Duircnsia  (1877)  31  A 
Towne  for  Gods  on  Earth  t'  have  lodged  in,  Hadst  thou  not 
. .  made  it  ghestly  for  so  great  a  power. 

t  Gue'Stred.  Obs.  In  6  gestred.  [f.  GUEST 
sb.  +  -BED.]  The  position  or  standing  of  a  guest. 

1573  TWYNNE  jEneid  x.  E  e  iv  b,  Tables  which-  in  gestred 
wise  He  first  approcht. 

Gue-st-rope,  gue-ss-rope.    Also  7  gest-, 

ghest-rope.  [The  first  element  is  of  doubtful 
form  and  origin ;  it  has  been  referred  to  GUEST  sb. 
('  a  rope  to  assist  guests  in  coming  on  board ' ;  but 


GUFF. 

this  suits  sense  2  only)  and  to  GUESS  sb.  (,cf.  quot. 
1862  s.v.  Gutss-wARi').] 

1.  A  second  rope,  fastened  to  a  boat  in  tow,  to 
keep  it  steady. 

1623  J.  TAVI.OU  (Water  P.)  Praise  Hemp-seed  10  The 
boighrope,  boatrope,  guestrope  letc.J.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH 
Accitf.  Vn.f.  Sta-iiun  i-t  The  Iwy  rope,  guest  rope,  the 
cat  rope  [etc.].  1627  —  St'tiiuttii's  Grain,  vi.  28  The  (ihest 
rope  is  added  to  the  Boat  rope  when  shoe  is  towed  at 
tlie  ships  stcrne,  to  keepe  her  from  shearing.  1644  SIK 
H.  MANWAVRING  Sea-mans  Dht.  s.v.  Hhtfl\  The  Roape 
by  which  it  [u  long  boate]  is  towed  at  the  Ships  Sterne,  is 
called  the  Boale  roape,  to  which,  to  keepe  the  boate  from 
sheering,  we  adde  an  other,  which  we  call  a  Gest-roape.  1711 
W.  SUTHEHLAND  Shipbuilder's  Assist.  113  The  Guess-rope, 
which  is  also  made  fast  to  the  Boat  to  keep  her  directly 
in  the  Wake  of  the  Ship.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1780),  Hale  a  lord,  the  boat-rope,  or  guess-rope  of  a  boat's 
moorings.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  JAr/ir.,  Guest-rope,  the  rope 
by  which  a  boat  is  kept  steady  while  in  tow. 

2.  A  stout  rope  slung  outside  a  vessel  fore  and 
aft,  formerly  also  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  boom, 
to  give  a  hold  for  boats  coming  alongside. 


to 

boom  p 
the  coat 


ing 
clear  off  the  side 


ER  s.    I. 

tr.  Juan  $  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3).  '•  '95  We  had 
ourselves  with  guetres,  and  muschito  cloths.  1794 
I'iew  U.  S.  121  Eight  millions  of  pairs  of  boots, 
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Guestship  (ge  stjip).  [f.  GUEST  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  condition  or  position  of  being  a  guest. 

1868  GLADSTONE  Juv.  Mundi  vi.  (1869)  169  It  was  in  every- 
way fit,  then,  that  he  [Euphetes]  should  continue  to  be 
united  by  the  ties  of  gueslship  with  the  lord  of  Elis.  1886 
tloiitilet.  Rf!'.  (U.  S.)  May  440  In  guestship  with  the  poor. 
1893  Harper's  Mag.  LXXXV1I.  104/1  Glorious  days  of 
honoured  guestship. 

[Guest- taker,  in  some  Diets,  erroneous  form  of 
Gist-take r.] 

Gue'stwise,  sb.  and  adv.  [f.  GUEST  sb.  +  -WISE.] 
t  A.  sb.  In,  on,  a  guestwise :  as  a  guest.  Obs. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Acts  vii.  1-5  Ouer  broughle 
he  him  in  gestwyse  and  as  a  straunger.  1561-6  Child 
Marriages  43  Was  never  at  Hatton  but  for  a  night  or  two 
in  a  year  on  gestwise.  1563  GOLDING  Cxsar  (1565)  241 
Familiaritye  that  had  bene  pnvatly  betwene  them,  by  reason 
of  resorlinge  a  guestwyse  one  to  another.  1641  BROME 
Joviall  Crew  iv.  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  413  As  a  Fnend  or 
stranger,  in  Guest-wise,  you  are  welcome  to  it. 

B.  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  guest  or  stranger. 

1590  SHAKS.  Midi.  ff.  in.  ii.  171  My  heart  to  her,  but  as 
guest-wise  soiourn'd,  And  now  to  Helen  it  is  home  return  d. 
There  to  remaine.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  I.  359 
Being  entertained  guest-wise  by  Sir  Walter  Clifford.  1642 
T.  LECHFORD  Plain  Dealing  (1867)  no  He  is  a  Sachem, 
whose  wife  hath  her  cleane  spoons  in  a  chest,  for  some  chief 
English  men,  when  they  come  guest  wise  to  the  wigwam. 
01714  M.  HENRY  Wks.  (ed.  Fullarton)  II.  722  If  he  will 
please  to  come  guestwise.  .he  shall  be  welcome. 

t  II  Guetre.  Obs.     [F.  gitflre  :  see  GAITER  sby\ 

=  GAITER  j<U  i. 

1760-72  i 

provided  ou  _ 

T.  COXE  I'iew  U.  S.  121  Eight  ._ 

shoes,  half  boots,  guetres,  slippers,  clogs,  and  goloshes,  are 
annually  consumed  in  or  exported  from  the  United  States. 

II  Guetuc(g» ),•*•*.//•  Hist.  Also  7-8  geuses,  b 
gheus.  [f.guetix,  pi.  otgueux  ragamuffin, beggar.] 
A  name  first  given  in  contempt  to  the  Protestant 
nobles  who  opposed  Margaret  of  Parma,  Regent 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  afterwards  adopted  by 
various  bodies  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  partisans  in 
the  wars  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  i6th  c. 

1624  BEDELL  Lett.  x.  133  Yet  these  people  were  neither 
Geuses  nor  Caluinists.  1665  Sum.  Af.  Nether/.,  Those 
of  Flanders  about  Liberty  of  Religion,  earned  on  in 
a  most  Tumultuous  and  Riotous  manner,  by  a  Rabble  of 
Geux  or  Beggars,  as  my  Lord  Barlement  called  them.  1706 
in  PHlLLips(ed.  Kersey).  1735 BAILEY,  Gheus.  J7S6NuGENi 
Gr.  Tour  1 . 155  Soon  after  the  waler-gucux,  or  malcontents 
under  the  earl  of  March,  took  possession  of  the  Bnel. 

Guevarism  (g^'-variz'm).  [f.  Guevara  +  -ISM.] 
The  fashion  of  literary  style  resulting  from  imita- 
tion of  the  Spanish  writer  Ant.  de  Guevara  (1490- 
1544).  So  (Jue-varist,  a  writer  whose  style  is 
characterized  by  Guevarism. 

According  to  many  modern  critics,  EUPHUISM  is  essentially 
a  development  of  Guevarism. 

1883  S.  L.  LEE  in  AUuuatuiu  14  July  50/1  Most  probably 
this  '  envoy  '  in  praise  of  Guevarism  was  wntlen  by  Sir 
Francis  Bryan.  Ibid.  18  Aug.  205/3  Mr.  Lee,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  has  misrepresented  Dr.  Landmann's  views  ..  in  his 
attempt  to  show  that  he  has  been  the  first  critic  to  appreciate 
the  true  role  of  the  earlier  English  Guevarists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Euphuistic  style.  Ibid.,  My  business  was 
rather  with  Lyly  than  with  the  history  of  Guevarism  m 

Obs.  [Cf.  Fr.  dial,  gofe,  goffe,  thick, 

swollen,  clumsy.]  A  chub.  (See  CHUB  i.) 

1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  274  Guffs 
.  .are  a  kind  of  jolt-headed  Gudgeons. 

Guff2  tiffi'  [Echoic.  Cf.  Norw.  dial,  gufs 
puff  of  wind,  guffa  to  blow  softly.] 

1.  A  puff,  whiff. 

1825-80  JAMIESON,  Guff,  a  savour;  generally  used  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sense  of  smelling,  and  to  what  is  unpleasant. 
1864  R.  V Mil.  Let.  in  Mem.  xviti.  11872)  296  A  guff  of  High- 
land air  from  this  very  enjoyable  place. 

2.  slang.  ?  U.  S.   Empty  talk,  nonsense,  'stutl  , 

1888  Scrioner's  Mag.  Aug.  219/1,  I  tell  you  all  this  tall 
is  guff,  and  it  just  comes  down  to  the  money.  1*89  Sporl 


GUFFAW. 

man  19  Jan.  (Farmer),  He  can  have  the  newspapers  to  him- 
self, and  with  that  windbag  Mitchell  fill  them  with  guff  and 
nonsense.  1857  Sat,  Rev.  12  June  657/1  Histrionic  guff 
and  bugaboo,  instead  of  fine  acting. 

Guff,  variant  of  GOFF  *. 

Guffaw  (goly),  sb.  Orig.  Sc.  Also  8  Sc. 
gaffa(w,  9  guffaugh,  Sc.  guffaa,  guffa'.  [Echoic ; 
ef.  the  related  vb.  and  GAWF  sb.  Sc.]  A  burst  of 
coarse  laughter  ;  a  loud  or  boisterous  laugh. 

1720  RAMSAY  Wealth  121  Syne  circling  wheels  the  flatter- 
ing gaffaw,  As  well  they  may,  he  gars  their  beards  wag  a . 
1728  --  Fables,  Caterpillar  ft  Ant  28  The  airy  Ant  syne 
turn'd  awa,  And  left  him  with  a  proud  gaffa.  1816  SCOTT 
liitiq.  xxxv,  That  silly  fliskmahoy  ..  has  . .  done  naetmng 
but  laugh  and  greet,  the  skirl  at  the  tail  o'  guffa',  for  twa 
days  successfully.  1821  Blackiv.  Mag.  VIII.  619  Thefidg- 
ing  Prentices,  their  elbows  claw,  And  speak  their  triumph 
in  a  loud  guffia.  Ibid.  X.  572/2  Horse  laughter,  and  loud 
gaffaws.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Spectre  o/^  Tuff., 
At  the  last  he  burst  out  into  an  absolute  'guffaw'.  1865 
LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xxiv.  503  It  is  no  senseless  loud 
guffaw.  1887  BROWNING  Parleying!  I.  With  Bernard  lie 
Mandevillc  iv.  10  This  friend— (Whose  groan  I  hear,  with 

fifTaugh  at  the  end  Disposing  of  mock-melancholy.    1891 
.  W.  GOSSE  Gossip  in  Library  xx.  260  There  was  a  general 
guffaw  of  laughter. 

fig.  18..  D.  JERROLD  in  Smiles  Self-Help  xi.  (1859)  =68. 
The  world  will  get  tired  . .  of  this  eternal  guffaw  about  all 
things. 

Guffaw  (g»l§'),  v.  Orig.  Sc.  Also  Sc.  8-9 
gaffaw,  9  gaffaa.  [Echoic  ;  cf.  the  related  sb. 
and  GAWF  v.  Sc.]  intr.  To  laugh  loudly  or 
boisterously  ;  to  laugh  coarsely  or  harshly. 

1711  RAMSAY  Petit,  to  Whin-Busk  Club  12  To  bend  wi'  ye 
and  spend  wi1  ye  An  evening,  and  gaffaw.  1819  W.  TENNANT 
Papistry  .SVtw/wW  (1827)  19  They  Gaffaw  and  smirkle  in  their 
play.  z8»  CARLYLE  Early  Lett.  (1886)  I.  362,  I  have  been 
dining  and  gaffaaing  with  one  Nichol,  a  Mathematical 
Teacher  here.  1832-53  VEDDER  in  Whistk-binkie  (Scot. 
Songs)  Ser.  in.  83  M'Roryguffaw'd  like  a  laughing  'hyenar.'. 
1860  SALA  Lady  Chester/.  31  How  men  grin  and  guffaw 
behind  her  back.  1879  BROWNING  NedBratts  254  '  It  comes 
of  heat  and  beer  1 ' — hark  how  he  guffaws  plain  ! 

b.  trans.  To  say  with  a  guffaw ;  to  express  by 
means  of  a  guffaw. 


more ',  he  guffaws. 

Hence  Guffawing  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a.,  Guffaw  - 
ingly  adv. 

1822  Blackui.  Mag.  XII.  790  Sydney  Smith  has  turned  the 
laugh  against  the  Bishop  most  triumphantly  and  guffaw- 
ingly.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  47 
Glorious  guffawing  all  night  and  immeasurable  murder  all 
day.  1894  BLACKMORK  Perlycross  425  You  guffawing 
jackanapes. 

Guffer  (go-fai).  A  Scotch  name  for  the  Vivi- 
parous blenny  (Zoarces  viviparus).  Also  guffer-eel. 

1684  SIBUALD  Scot,  lllustr.  ii.  in.  25  Mustcla  Vivipara, 
nostratibus,  the  Guffer,  quibusdam  Eelpout.  1710  —  Hist. 
Fife  (1803)  121  Mustela  vivipara  Shonfeldi ;  our  fishers  call 
it  the  Guffer.  1810  P.  NEILL  Fishes  Firth  of  Forth,  etc.  8 
(Jam.)  Viviparous  Blenny. ..  Here  this  species  sometimes 


Guffia  (gffin).  dial,  and  slang.  A  stupid, 
clumsy  person. 

1862  Dial.  Leeds  Gloss.,  Guffiti,  one  who,  from  timidity, 
commits  gross  blunders,  and  is  awkward  in  movement,  with 
a  spice  of  dulness  to  boot.  1866  SLEIGH  Derbysh.  Gloss,  in 
Reliquary  VI.  160  Gii/Kn,  a  fool.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mi. 
hvyal  III.  i.  16  The  little  guffm  didn't  notice  which. 

Guffy  (g»'fi).     A  sailor's  name  for  a  soldier. 

1882  CLARK  RUSSELL  My  Shipm.  Louise  I.  vii.  147  There 
amt  an  oncleanlier  man  than  the  guffy.  1883  —  Sailors" 
Lang.,  Guffy,  a  soldier. 

Guga(u,  gugaw(e,  gugay,  obs.  ff.  GEWGAW. 

1659  Lady  Alimony  n.  ii.  64  What  may  that  gaudy 

gugay  Lady  he? 

Guge,  Gugement,  obs.  ff.  JUDGE,  JUDGEMENT. 

Gugelle :  see  GAZELLE. 

Gugen,  gugeoune,  obs.  forms  of  GDDGEON. 

tOrUgg,  v.  Ots.  rare.  Also  gugge.  ['Ono- 
matopoeic :  cf.  GAG  v."  2.]  trans.  To  wound,  gall. 

1633  D.  R[OGERS]  Trent.  Hoc  mm.  n.  127,  I  cast  arrowe* 
and  darts  into  the  flesh  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  sport !  But 
now  they  gugg  me!  1641  _  .Vaatuau  225  We  doe  but 
KUgge  and  tire  most  men  with  our  preaching  of  selfe- 
denial!  and  faith.  Ibid.  257  This  error  of  thine  will  gugge 
Lhe  to  the  quicke. 

G-uggion,  obs.  form  of  GUDGEON  sb* 
Guggle  (g»'g'l),  s/i.    [i.  GUGGLE  z/.i] 
1.  a.  slang-  and  dial.  The  windpipe,    fb.  The 
epiglottis.  Obs. 

1680  Tom  *  Will  36  mRaxb.  Ballads  (,88.)  IV.  200  Men 

were  to  come  . .  Out  of  Utope,  to  cut  and  slice  Protestant 

Guggles  all  m  a  Trice.     1688  R.  HOLME  Artnoury  n    ,82/1 

Ihe'kp.glottis.orafter  tongue;  it  is  ..  called  tHe  Flap  o 

tJacfea  Wa™'c>'*"-  Gloss.,  Guggle,  the  windpipe, 

2-  A  guggling  sound  (see  GUGGLE  v  !) 

i8ai  CLARE  Via.  Minstr.  II.  32  The  guggles'and  groans 

The  water  made  passing  the  pebbles.    1857  LIVING!™"! 

Trao.  (1861)  120  We  heard  human-like  voices  ..  with  splash 

and  guggk,  as  if  rare  fun  were  going  on.    1860  RUSSELL 

?'S7  K*KM  '  K"'  ,2"u Thc  slow  guSS'e  of  the  nati«s' 
hubble-bubbles.. breaks  the  lazy  repose. 

Guggle  (go-g'l),  ».l  Also  rarely  goggle. 
[Echoic;  cf.  GUUGLE  v.] 
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1.  intr.  To  make  a  sound  like  that  made  by  liquid 
pouring  from  a  small-necked  bottle.     (Said  chiefly 
of  persons,  with  reference  to  speech  or  laughter.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Glouglouter,  to  guggle,  to  sound  like  a  narrow 
mouthed  pot,  or  strait  neckt  bottle,  when  it  is  emptied.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  uSu)  VI.  Ixvt.  305  Something  rose  in 
my  throat,  .which  made  me  for  a  moment,  guggle,  as  it  were, 
for  speech.  1848  THACKERAY  Van,  Fair  xxviii,  Dobbin  .. 
fell  back  in  the  crowd,  crowing  and  sputtering  until  he 
reached  a  safe  distance,  when  he  exploded,  .with  shrieks  of 
yelling  laughter  . .  '  Hwhat's  that  gawky  guggling  about  ?  ' 
said  Mrs.  O'Dowd.  1894  HALI.  CAINE  Manxman  27  Gug- 
gling, chuckling,  crowing,  panting,  .she  danced  on  the  flags 
of  the  kitchen. 

2.  To  flow  forth  with  a  guggling  sound.  Alsoyfj'. 
1755  Gcntl.  Mag.  XXV.  326  Nor  much  loy'd  Languedoc, 

that  guggles  forth  From  mouth  of  long-neck'd  bottle.  1885 
A.  MUNRO  Siren  Casket  241  'Browst '  as  keen  as  e'er  Had 
guggled  from  a  cask.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  22  July  5/2  The 
moment  a  deputation  addresses  him  on  any  topic  out  flies 
the  cork  and  his  sympathies  goggle  forth. 

3.  trans.  To   bring   up   or   pour  forth    with   n 
guggling  sound.  Hi.  am  jig. 

1731  MORTIMER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  172  We  poured 
a  little  Milk  into  his  Throat,  which  at  first  he  could  not 
swallow,  but  guggled  it  up  again.  1831  Frasers  Mag.  I V. 
163  On  he  labours  . .  whooping  and  gasping  . .  guggling 
forth  an  excellent  speech  all  the  time. 

Guggle  (gP'g'l),  v.-  Otis.  exc.  dial.  [?  Sug- 
gested by  GULL  and  JUGGLE.]  trans.  To  deceive, 
cheat. 

1617  S.  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Elie  \.  107  Anicelus,  a  pretie 
name  too,  to  guggle  Baronius,  yet  resisted  by  Polycarpus. 
1847  H  ALLI  WELL,  Guggle, . .  (2)  T  o  gull,  or  cheat.  North. 

Gugglet :  see  GoGLET1. 

ling  lg»'g'lirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GUGGLE  v.i  + 
The  action  of  the  vb.  GuGGLE1. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  ix.  §  4.  244.  1765  Treat. 
Dom.  Pigeons  133  Not  unlike  the  guggling  of  a  bottle  of 
water,  when  poured  out.  1827  HOR.  SMITH  Tor  //iY/(i838) 

I.  6  The  calm  guggling  and  poppling  of  the  waves  as  they 
were  parted  by  the  piles.     1854  THACKERAY  Neivcomcs  I. 
120  Guggling  of  wine  into  the  decanter. 

Gu'ggliiig, //>/.  a.  [f.  GUGGLE  ».i  +  -ING^.] 
That  guggles,  in  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1764  .Vat.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  99/2  The  water  . .  making  a    I 
guggling  noise.     1819  Blacfnu.  Mag.  IV.  728  From  his  gob    [ 
the  guggling  claret  gush'd.     1831  L_ARDNER  Pneumat.  iv.    I 
277  The  peculiar  guggling  noise  which  is  produced  in  de-    ' 
canting  wine.     1837  CARLYLE  f-'r.  Kf-.:  II.  iv.  iv,  Till  all 
France  is  ruffled, — roughened  up  (metaphorically  speaking) 
into  one  enormous . .  rea  guggling  Turkey  Cock  ! 

Gugion,  obs.  form  of  GUDGEON  si.2 

Guglet :  see  GoGLET1. 

;Guglio  (g«'V).    PI.  guglio(e)s.    Also  7  i 

guglia,  gulio.     [It.  guglia,  aphetic  var.  aguglia   \ 
needle.]     An  obelisk,  'needle  . 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  7  Nov.,  A  vast  broaken  gulio,  or 
obehsq..  1670  LASSELS  Voy.  Ituly  II.  27  In  the  midst  of 
this  Piazza  stands  the  famous  Guglia ;  which  was  brought 
out  of  /Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  old  Romans.  1722  j. 
RICHARDSON  Statues,  etc.  Italy  108  Upon  this  Rock  . .  on  a 
Pedestal  of  near  17  Foot  is  put  the  Guglio,  which  is  almost 
60  Foot  hig_h,  on  which  is  a  Cross.  1740  LADY  POMFRET 
Lett.  I.  xlviii.  205  Public  ornaments — such  as  pillars,  gug- 
Hos,  horsemen  in  brass.  Ibid.  II.  96  Two  guglioes. 

I  i  Guhr  (g«r).    Min.      See  also  GDE.      [Ger.   i 
dial. ;  lit. '  ferment ',  related  to  gahren  to  ferment : 
see  YEAST.]     A  loose  earthy  deposit  from  water 
found  in  the  cavities  of  rocks. 

[1686,  1753:  see  GUR.]  1770  ENGESTROM  tr.  Cronstedt's 
Mineral,  xiv.  23  Gypseous  Earth  properly  so  called,  Guhr. 
1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  185  Guhr,  lac-lunse,  and  fossil  meal. 
1852  TH.  Ross  tr.  Humboldt's  Trav.  I.  ii.  78  note.  The 
siliceous  gurh  [sic]  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

Guiac,  -an,  -ol,  -urn :  see  GUAIAC,  etc. 

Guib  (gwib).  Also  8  guiba.  The  harnessed 
antelope  of  West  Africa,  Tragdaphus  scriptus. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  iii.  81  The  third  that  may 
be  mentioned,  he  [Buffon]  calls  the  Guiba.  It  resem- 
bles the  gazelles  in  every  particular,  except  in  the  colour 
of  the  belly,  which . .  is  of  a  deep  brown.  1834  Penny  Cycl. 

II.  78/2  The  Guib  lAntilope  scripta,   Pallas)  has  the  same 
general  characters  of  the  boshbok.     fin  recent  Diets.) 

Guibeline,  variant  of  GHIBELLINE. 

Guid,  Sc.  form  of  GOOD. 

Guidable  igardab'l),  a.  [f.  GUIDK  v.  -f  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  guided. 

1676  SPRAT  Serm.  bef.  King  11677)  n  All  the  true  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  should  endeavour  to  obtain  a  submissive 
and guidable spirit.  1689  HICKERINGILL  Ceremony-Monger 
Wks.  1716  II.  502  The  Flock  are  not  guideable  by  such 
a  Novice.  1737  BKACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  132 
This  Sort  may  be  tamed,  and  made  guidable.  1815  JANE 
AUSTEN  Emma  in.  ix,  An  easy,  guidable  man,  to  be 
persuaded  into  anything.  1836  L.  HUNT  in  New  Monthly 
Mag.  XLVIII.  60  Balloons  shall  be  equally  safe  and  guid- 
able. 1872  BAGEHOT  Physics  fy  Pol.  (1876)  219  The  com- 
paratively gentle  and  guidable  thing  which  we  now  call 
human  nature. 

Guidage   (gai-ded-;).     Also  $  gwydage.     [a.    [ 
OF.  guidage.     In  sense  a,  f.  GUIDE  v.  +  -AGE.] 

t  !•  Old  Law.  A  fee  or  tax  paid  for  guidance 
(see  quots.).  Obs. 

'  1440  ydcob's  Well  29  To  paye  toll . .  panage  or  gwydage, 
for  swyche  godys  as  are  nojt  led  to  feyres  &  markettes, 
be-cause  of  marchaundise.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Guydage 
is  that  which  is  given  for  safe  conduct  through  a  strange 
territorie.  1800  W.  CHAPMAN  Witham  *  Welland  32  The 
proprietor  of  the  Inn  ..  claimed  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
guidage  over  the  Wash. 


GUIDE 

2.  The  action  of  guiding,  guidance,  rare—'. 

1805  SOUTHEY  Mfuttic  II.  x.  Bedew  Mexitli's  altar  with 
your  blood,  Arid  go  beneath  his  guiduge. 

Guidame,  Sc.  var.  GOOD-DA  MK,  grandmother. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  .Yc0/.  x.  456  The  Quene 
had  maid  residence  with  her  Guidame  Duiches  of  Guise. 

Guidance  (gardans).     [f.  GriDE  v.  +  -ANCE.] 

1.  The  action  of  guiding;  guiding  or  directing 
agency  ;  leadership,  direction. 

a.  with  reference  to  a  journey  or  movement. 
1590  SFKNSKK  /•".  Q.  in.  iv.  6  So  forth  she  rode. .  Following 

the  guydance  of  her  blinded  gut- St.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  -y  /•- 
1.  (1846)  V.  17  They  steered  by  the  guidance  of  the  stars. 
1835  URE  1  hilos.  MaKtif.  219  Mounting  the  heckles,  and 
carrying  them  along  the  chainway  by  the  guidance  of 
parallel  bars.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  74  We  trusted  to 
our  own  muscles  to  make  good  any  mistake  in  the  way  of 
guidance.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  vi.  199  At  Lycia  he  arrived 
Under  the  favoring  guidance  of  the  gods. 
fig.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  vm.  423  Wisdom's  sacred  guidance 
he  pursues.  1871  MORLEY  Voltaire  (1886)  n  It  was  time 
to  trust  firmly  to  the  free^  understanding  of  men  for  guid- 
ance in  the  voyage  after  truth. 

b.  with  reference  to  conduct  or  procedure. 


1, 

the  guidanc  and  blessing  of  God  on  yrs.  1775  BUKKE  Corr. 
(1844)  II.  72  God  and  nature  never  made  them  to  think  or 
to  act  without  guidance  and  direction.  1804  W.  TENNANI 
Ind.  Recreat.  (ed.  2)  I.  331  Whose  elevated  rank  ..  gave 
him  in  a  great  measure  the  guidance  of  fashion.  1849 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  3  Instructions,  .for  the  guid- 
ance of  his  son.  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xvii.  496  An 
English  sovereign  could  know  no  guidance  but  the  existing 
law.  1865  BUSHNELL  Vicar.  Satr.  iv.  (1866)  55  Angels., 
ministering  unseen,  where  they  may,  in  warnings  and  secret 
guidances.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  4.  375  The 
Huguenots  ..  had  become  a  formidable  party  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Admiral  Coligny. 

2.  quasi-iWfcrj-.  Something  which  guides  or 
leads. 

1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le /?/<w<r"4' £«>•<&'«*//£•  40 Walks.. are  as 
so  many  Guidances  and  Means  to  conduct  us  throughout  a 
Garden.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  (1858)  304  The  Writer  of  a 
hook,  .wanders  like  a  wild  Ishmaelite,  in  a  world  of  which 
he  is  as  the  spiritual  light,  either  the  guidance  or  the  mis- 
guidance !  1899  Expositor  Nov.  405  We  have  . .  a  great 
picture  of  His  attitude  towards  the  other  religions  of  the 
world  and  therein  a  guidance  for  ourselves. 

t  Gui'dant.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  gydant.  [f. 
GUIDE  v.  +  -ANT.] 

a.  One  who  guides,     b.  Guidance,  guiding. 
1495  Act  1 1  Heu.  I'll,  c.  64  Preamble,  The  same  pcrsones 

.  .were  adherentis  assistencis.  .gydantis.  1691  WOOD  Ath. 
Oxon.  II.  557  To  persue  a  success  in  villany  and  rebellion 
was  to  follow  the  guidant  of  providential  dispensations. 

Guide  (gsid),  sb.  Forms:  4-6  gyde,  guy  do. 
5-6  gide,  (5  gydde),  6  gyd,  Sc.  gyid,  gwyd(e, 
(gwide),  7  guid,  6-  guide,  [a.  F.  guide,  orig. 
fern.,  now  masc.  (exc.  in  the  \\.gnidts  reins),  an 
altered  form  (first  recorded  in  14th  c.)  of  the  earlier 
OF.  guie  (see  GUT  s6.1)  =  Pr.,  It.  guida,  Sp.,  Pg. 
guia:— Com.  Rom. *g uida, vbl.  noun  i.guidare:  sec 
GUY  r.1  The  d  of  the  Fr.  word  a  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Pr.  or  It.  forms.] 
L  One  who  guides. 

1.  One  who  leads  or  shows  the  way,  esp.  to  a 
traveller  in  a  strange  country;  spec,  one  who  is 
hired  to  conduct  a  traveller  or  tourist  (e.  g.  over 
a  mountain,  through  a  forest,  or  over  a  city  or 
building)  and  to  point  out  objects  of  interest. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  i  This  weore  a  wikked  wei 
bote  hose  hedde  a  gyde,  That  mihte  folwen  us  vch  a  fote 
forte  that  we  come  there.  1377  Ibid.  B.  xv.  428  Hem  . . 
that  the  heigh  weye  shulde  teche,  And  be  gyde,  and  go 
bifore  as  a  good  baneoure.  c  1425  Eng .  Cong.  Irel.  84 
The  lydder  gyddes  that  hym  shold  lode,  slowe  hy[m].  1463 
Mann.  <y  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  227  Item,  ffor  a  gyde 
ovyr  the  Wayssche  the  sayd  day,  ij.d.  i«5  COVERDALE 
Acts  i.  16  ludas  which  was  a  gyde  of  them  that  toke  lesus. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  l'oy~  iv.  x.  122  He 
which  is  the  guide  goeth  before  mounted  on  a  cammet. 
1644  MIL  ION  Educ.  Wks.  1738  I.  140  To  ride  out  in  com- 
panies with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  the  quarters  of 
the  Land.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  iii,  As  the  floods  were 
not  yet  subsided,  we  were  obliged  to  hire  a  guide,  who 
trotted  on  before.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIKKE  Rom.  Forest,  i, 
La  Motte  wished  at  first  to  take  a  guide.  1806  FELTHAM 
Guide  Watering  Places  27  A  Guide  shall  not  demand  more 
than  is.  for  each  time  of  bathing.  1838  Murray's  Hand- 
bk.  N.  Germ.  192  A  driver,  .who  will  serve  as  a  guide,  and 
be  able  to  give  some  information  about  the  inns  and  country 
through  which  he  has  to  pass.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  iii. 
23,  I  sought  to  obtain  a  guide  at  Kaltebrunnen. 

b.  trans/.  andyJf. 

1599  DAVIES  Nosce  teipsum  42  Here  are  they  [se.  eyes] 
guides,  which  do  the  Body  leade  ;  Which  else  would  stumble 
in  eternal!  night.  1667  M  ILTON  P.  L.  xn.  647  The  World  was 
all  before  them  . .  and  Providence  thir  guide.  1795-1814 
WORDSW.  Excursion  v.  741  My  feet  and  hands  at  length 
became  Guides  better  than  mine  eyes. 

t  C.  A  director  or  wielder  (of  a  weapon).  Obs. 

<  1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  Foules  136  Thorw  me  men  gon. . 
Onto  the  mortal  strokis  of  the  spere  Of  whiche  disdayn  & 
daunger  is  the  gyde. 

fd.  One  who  controls  the  movements  of  an 
animal  or  a  flock  ;  a  driver,  keeper.  Obs.  rare. 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  ill.  22  Each  Elephant 
had  his  Guide  sitting  upon  his  Neck.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  IV.  780  Bulls  . .  Which  on  Lyczus  graze  without  a 
Guide. 


GUIDE. 

2.  Mil.  One  employed  or  forced  to  accompany 
an  invading  army,  in  order  to  show  the  way,  give 
information  about  the  enemy's  country,  position,  etc. 

c  1540  Order  in  Battayll  B  7  He  inuste  haue  guydes  that 
knowe  the  countrye.  1802  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Diet.,  Guides, 
are  generally  the  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  army  encamps  :  they  are  to  give  you  intelligence 
concerning  the  country  [etc.]. 

b.  pi.  In  certain  armies,  men  formed  into  com- 
panies for  guiding  or  reconnoitring  service.     i^See 
quots.) 

1802  JAMES  Milit.  Diet,  s.v.,  Corps  des  guides.  The  corps 
of  guides.  This  body  was  originally  formed  in  France  in 
the  year  1756.  1820  RANKEN  Hist.  France  VIII.  vii.  408 
The  captain  general  of  his  majesty's  guides.  1876  VOYI.E  & 
STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  173  In  the  Indian  army  the 
name  of  '  Guides '  is  given  to  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  attached  to  the  Punjab  frontier  force.  It  was 
raised  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  chiefly  with  the 
view  to  the  men  acting  as  scouts.  1892  R.  KIPLING  East 
ff  West  9  in  Barrack-r.  Ballads  (ed.  2)  76  Then  up  and 
spoke  the  Colonel's  son  that  led  a  troop  of  the  Guides. 

c.  One  of  the  two  officers  of  a  company,  called 
respectively  the  right  and  left  guide,  who  super- 
intend the  movements  of  the  company,  and  mark 
the  pivots,  formations,  etc.  in  military  evolutions. 
Also  a  vessel  by  the  movements  of  which  the  others 
are  guided  in  the  manoeuvres  of  a  fleet. 

1870  Field  Exert.  Infantry  11.  vi.  59  The  commander  of 
the  company  will  be  termed  'the  captain',  the  senior  sub- 
altern, '  the  right  guide ',  and  the  junior  subaltern  '  the  left 
guide '.  Ibid.  68  On  the  word  Advance,  the  guide  will 
select  points  to  march  on.  1899  Daily  News  21  July  10/3 
The  meaning  of  the  term  'Guide  of  the  Fleet'  will  now 
be  apparent.  The  Europa  is  the  only  vessel  which  has 
nothing  to  do  except  go  straight  ahead  on  the  course  set  by 
the  Admiral,  all  the  others  depending  upon  her. 

3.  One  who  directs   a   person   in  his  ways   or 
conduct ;  an  adviser ;  \  a  ruler,  leader,  governor. 

c  1383  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  94  Be  ye  my  gyde  and 
lady  souereyne.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4053  Agamynon  the 


of  vertue  in  theyr  gydes  or  leaders.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl. 
Pol.  i.  iii.  §  4  Who  the  guide  of  nature,  but  only  the  God  of 
nature  ?  1597  Ibid.  v.  Ixxviii.  §  i  They  subject  to  the  prin- 
cipal guides  and  leaders  of  their  own  order,  and  they  all  in 
obedience  under  the  high  priest.  1696  PHILLIPS,  Guide,  .. 
a  director  of  Youth.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1733)  I.  iii. 
169  He  could  be  enobled  to  become  our  Adviser  and  Guide. 


., .,  ROBERTSON  Chas.  V,  vi.  Wks.  1813  VI.  no  They  were 
the  spiritual  guides  of  almost  every  person  eminent  for  rank 
or  power.  1806  FELTHAM  Guide  Watering  Places  24  Per- 
sons of  delicate  constitutions  are  frequently  recommended 
by  their  medical  guides  to  use  the  bath  m  the  evening. 
1859  TENNYSON  ytiiien  879  The  course  of  life  that  seem'd 
so  flowery  to  me  With  you  for  guide  and  master. 
b.  trans/,  of  things. 

14..  That  Pes  may  Stand  in  Tundale's  Vis.  (1843)  155 
Wolde  we  be  trwe.  .And  lett  no  falsdom  be  owre  gyde.  1641 
MILTON  Animadv.  iv.  Wks.  (1847)  65/1  Open  your  eyes  to 
the  light  of  grace,  a  better  guide  than  Nature.  1683  PF.TTUS 
Fleta  Mia.  i.  (1686)  Ded.,  I  . .  make  my  publick  Acknow- 
ledgements that  it  may  be  a  Guid  to  other  mens  Content- 
ments. 1736  BUTLER  Anal.  Introd.,  Wks.  1874  I.  3  To  us, 
probability  is  the  very  guide  of  life.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess. 
Waters  III.  271  Let  experiments  then  and  facts  be  our 
guides.  1842  TENNVSON  Locksley  Hall  95  They  were 
dangerous  guides,  the  feelings.  1880  GLENNY  Year's  Work 
in  Garden  viii.  208  Our  selection  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
trustworthy  guide.  1884  A.  R.  PENNINGTON  Wiclifn.  286 
Scripture  is  our  guide  even  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  usage. 

4.  In  the  titles  of  books :  a.  A  book  of  instruc- 
tion or  information  for  beginners  or  novices  (in  an 
art,  etc.). 

1617  MINSHEU  Ductor  (title-p.),  The  Gvide  Into  Tongves. 
1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  aiv,  Mr.  Thomas 
Coopers  Art  of  Giving,  or  a  Guide  to  Charity,  in  Octavo. 
1667  R.  H.  (title)  The  Guide  in  Controversies.  1780  New- 
gate Cat.  V.  146  note.  One  little  pamphlet,  called  'The 
Lover's  New  Guide  '.  1879  MRS.  A.  E.  JAMES  Ind.  Househ. 
Managem.  54,  I  should  advise  a  'David's  Household  and 
Commercial  Guide '. 

b.  A  book  of  information  on  places  or  objects 
of  interest  in  a  locality,  city,  building,  etc.;  a  guide- 
book. 

1759  Mtle)  The  New  Oxford  Guide;  or,  Companion 
through  the  University.  1766  [ANSTEY]  (title)  The  New 
Bath  Guide.  1781  (title)  The  Cheltenham  Guide :  or,  use. 
ful  companion,  in  a  journey.,  to  the  Cheltenham  Spa.  1824 
BYBON  Juan  xvi.  1,  Once  she  was  seen  reading  the  Bath 
Guide'.  1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  183  On  entering 
a  great  city,  a  stranger  usually  [visits]  the  booksellers'  shops, 
in  search  of  some  descriptive  guide  which  may  assist  him  in 
exploring. 

fig.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  I.  vi.  147   He  was 
a  walking  guide,  a  living  hand-book  to  fashionable  London. 
II.  Something  that  guides. 

5.  gen. 

1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  19  The  directions  they 
gave  from  the  Shore,  was  a  great  guide  to  those  poor  people 
who  were  still  in  the  Sea.  1721  PERRY  Daggenh.  Breach  51 
Any  sort  of  Timber  work  . .  cannot  bed  close,  and  must  be 
a  guide  to  Leakage.  1749  F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  II.  322 
Concealing  the  true  Reason  that  they  [Charts]  might  be  no 
Guides  to  others. 

6.  Mechanics.  Something  which  serves  to  steady  or 
direct  the  motion  of  a  thing,  and  upon,  through,  or 
against  which  it  moves,  slides,  or  is  conducted  in  the 
required  direction  ;  esf.  a  bar,  rod,  etc.  which  guides 
or '  bears '  machinery  having  reciprocating  motion  ; 
often  in  //. ;    spec,  in  the  .Steam  ,-n^ine,  the  rods 
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on  which  the  cross-head  of  the  piston  slides ;  also 
called  cross-head  guides  (see  CROSS-HEAD  sb.  i); 
in  Mining,  the  bars  or  rails  which  guide  the  cage 
np  and  down  the  shaft.  Also  (see  quot.  1844). 

1763-4  W.  LEWIS  Camm.  Phil.  Tcchn.  57  [Wire-drawing.] 
Directed  by  means  of  a  small  conical  hole  in  a  piece  of  iron, 
called  a  guide.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  427 
i  Each  spinner  splices  his  thread,  and  throws  it  on  the  nearest 
I  guide,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way,  and  to  conduct  it  to  the 
winding-machine.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  500  If  flax  ..  be 
passed  into  the  machine  ..  through  a  guide  . .  and  be  con- 
ducted [etc.].  1844  W.  BARNES  Poems  Dorset  Dial.  Gloss. 
Guides  of  a  waggon,  felly-pieces  or  arcs  of  circles  fastened 
on  the  fore  axle  as  a  bearing  for  the  bed  of  the  waggon 
when  it  locks.  1846  HOLTZAPFFEL  Turning  II.  597  There 
is  a  guide  to  prevent  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  edges. 
1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Goldf.  Victoria  612  The  distance  between 
each  couple  of  guides  is  just  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  cage 
working  up  and  down  between  them.  1879  THOMSON  & 
TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  I.  §  424  The  nut,  if  prevented  by  fixed 
guides  from  rotating,  will  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
common  axis.  1881  RAYMOND  Alining  Gloss.,  Guides,  the 
holes  in  a  cross-beam  through  which  the  steins  of  the  stamps 
in  a  stamp-mill  rise  and  fa!!.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV. 
227/1  A  useful  rod  for  fly-fishing  . .  may  be  equipped  with 
either  rings  and  keepers  or  standing  guides.  1896  R. 
KIPLING  Seven  Seas  43  The  rod's  return  whings  gliminerin' 
through  the  guides. 

b.  Something  which  guides  a  tool  or  the  work 
operated  upon  ;  spec.,  in  Oval-turning  (see  quots. 
1680,  1877);  in  Iron-rolling  (see  quot.  1881);  in 
Surgery,  a  director  ;  in  Boring  (see  quot.  1883). 

1680  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  xiv.  236  For  then  as  the 
Treddle-Wheel  carries  the  Axis  about,  the  Guide  being 
firmly  fastned  upon  the  Axis,  comes  also  about ;  and  having 
the  Groove  of  the  Guide-pulley  set  against  the  outer  edge 
of  the  Guide,  as  the.. small  Diameter  of  the  Guide  comes 
to  the  Guide-pulley,  the  small  Diameter  of  the  Work  is 
Formed  ;  and  as  the  great  Diameter  of  the  Guide  comes  to 
the  Guide-pulley,  the  great  Diameter  of  the  Work  is 
formed.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Set.  fyArtl.  72  At 
the  end  of  the  mandrel  ..  there  is  a  screw  . .  the  thread  of 
which  is  like  that  intended  to  be  made.  Upon  this  screw, 
called  the  guide,  is  fitted  a  piece  of  wood.  1839  URE  Diet. 
Arts  860  A  ledge  or  guide.. to  conduct  the  metal  and  to 
regulate  the  breadth  of  the  piece  to  be  cut  off.  1874 
THEARLF.  Naval  Archit.  354  A  guide  being  placed  upon 
the  drill.  1877  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1984/1  If  an  oval  or 
elliptical  pattern  be  required,  it  may  be  obtained  by  means 
of  an  eccentric  guide  or  ring  of  brass  fastened  to  the  puppet 
of  the  lathe.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  In  a  rolling- 
mill  a  guide  is  a  wedge-shaped  piece  held  in  the  groove  of 
a  roll  to  prevent  the  sticking  of  the  bar  by  peeling  it 
out  of  the  groove.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal-mining,  a 
boring-rod  having  an  enlargement  or  wings  fitted  to  it  to 
suit  the  size  of  the  borehole  for  steadying  the  rods  when 
a  considerable  depth  has  been  attained.  1892  POWELL 
Southward's  Pract.  Print.  426  .Setting  the  Guides. .  Having 
ascertained  these  places,  and  marked  them  with  a  pencil, 
affix  guides  (which  serve  the  place  of  the  pins  in  the  tympan 
of  the  hand  press).  These  are  also  called  'gauges'  and 
'lay  marks'.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap.  Diseases  xxiii.  372 
These  tubes  he  introduces  by  means  of  a  special  guide. 

7.  Something  which  marks  a  position  or  serves  to 
guide  the  eye. 

1873  SOUTHWARD  Diet.  Typogr.,  Guide,  a  piece  of  heavy 
rule  or  lead,  balanced  by  a  light  cord  and  a  quotation,  laid 
upon  the  copy  to  assist  the  compositor  in  keeping  the 
connexion.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Guide,  a  pile  driven 
to  mark  a  site. 

8.  Mus.   =Dux  2. 

'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Gnida,  in  the  Italian  music, 
the  guide,  or  leading  voice  or  instrument,  in  fugues.  1846 
BUCHANAN  Technol.  Diet.,  Guide  in  music,  the  leading  part 
in  a  canon  or  fugue. 

9.  Mining.  A  cross-course  or  -vein. 

1874  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  27  In  St.  Just,  the 
cross  veins  are  known  as  trawns,  or  guides. 

10.  dial.  A  sinew  or  tendon.     (Cf.  GUIDEK  5.) 
1881  in  Leicestersh.  Gloss.    1893  Nortkumbld.  Gloss,  s.  v., 

'  The  guide's  off ' — that  is,  the  tendon  is  dislocated. 

HI.  11.  The  action  of  the  vb.  GUIDE,  in  various 
senses ;  direction ;  conduct ;  guidance. .  Now  rare. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxi.  37  Of  gyd  and  gouirnance 
we  ar  all  solitair.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  x.  288  My 
Lords  the  Duke  and  Hereis  baith  Wer  put  in  waird  . . 
Ouhair  thay  are  zit  . .  And  will  be  quhill  sum  men  get  ye 
gyde.  1602-3  SIR  E.  STANHOPE  Will  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  (1886)  II.  672, 1  comende.  .this  Famous  Colledge 
. .  to  the  guide  and  governement  of  the  most  holie  and 
Blessed  Trinitie.  1607  SHAKS.  Timm  \.  L  252  Pray  enter- 
taine  them,  giue  them  guide  to  vs.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss. 
xvn.  273  A  man  renown'd  For  guard  of  goals,  which  now 
he  had  in  guide.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  Disc.  vn. 
§  3  Whether  we  come  . .  by  the  guide  of  an  angel  or  the 
conduct  of  Moses.  1857-8  SEARS  Athan.  vii.  64  Under  the 
guide  of  these  principles  . .  the  Bible  pneumatology  stands 
before  us  clear.  1887  S.  Clash.  Gloss..  Guide,  guidance. 
•  That  mon  dunna  sem  to  have  much  guide  on  his  hoss '. 
IV.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

12.  Simple  attrib.,  as  -^guide-text ;  chiefly  in  the 
names  of  technical  appliances  and  parts  of  ma- 


OtriDE. 

of  the  lower  one.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1240  The  yarn 
..  finally  proceeds  obliquely  downwards  ..  after  traversing 
the  "guide-eye.  1888  Lcckwood's  Diet.  M,-t h.  l'.ni*in., 
'Guide  Iron,  a  piece  of  iron  rod,  ..  which  being  put  to 
the_  contour  of  a  curved  pattern  pipe,  becomes  a  guide  by 
which  the  core  maker  strickles  up  Its  core  without  requir- 
ing a  core-box  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  922  The  oblong 
brush  with  "guide  ledges  is  dipped  into  them  [Ion;;, 
narrow  colour-pans]  across  the  whole  of  the  parallel  row  at 
once.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  oivn  Mechanic  §  375  It 
is  better.,  in  making  any  saw  cut  of  considerable  length,  to 
mark  the  "guide-line  on  its  surface  with  the  line  and  reel. 


guicle- 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1293  The  "guide  pieces  connected 
" -s.     1791  R.  MVLNE  2«rf  Rep.   Thames  *• 
*r  End  of  it  [the  Pen],  four  "Guide  Piles 


chinery  (see  senses  6.  7),  as  guide-bar,  -blade, 
-chain,  -curve,  -eye,  -iron,  -ledge,  -line,  -piece,  -pile, 
-pin.  -plate,  -rail,  -ring,  -rod,  -roller,  -slick, 
-timbers,  -wire. 

1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  846  Small  upright  "guide-bars  or 
rods  for  one  of  the  corves.  1860  W.  CULLEN  Conttr.  Tur- 
bine 8  By  means  of  curved  "guide  blades  the  quantity 
and  direction  of  water  are  regulated  and  guided  into  the 
radiating  passages  of  the  wheel.  1865  I.  T.  F.  TURNER 
Slate  Quarries  8  Chains ..  which . .  as  they  guide  the  course 
of  the  Toads,  are  termed  "guide-chains.  1853  GLYNN  Power 
Water  43  The  pressure  of  the  water  is  directed  by  the 
vanes  or '"guide-curves  of  the  upper  wheel  into  the  buckets 


with  the  axletrees. 

I  sis  1 1  At  the  upper 

are  wanting.     1825  J.   NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  428 

TI,.  "guide  pins  are.. driven  into_the  beam._  1839  URE 


The 


Diet.  Arts  922  Paper-hangings. — Printing.  Each  block 
carries  small  pin  points  fixed  at  its  corners  to  guide  the 
workman  in  the  insertion  of  the  figure  exactly  in  its  place. 
An  expert  hand  places  these  guide  pins  so  that  their  marks 
are  covered  . .  by  the  impression  of  the  next  block.  1888 
Lockwood's  Diet.  Mech.  Engin.,  Ramps,  or  'Guide  Plates. 
. .  clip  the  rails,  and  are  provided  with  fiat  helical  extensions 
against  which  the  wagon  wheels  slide  up  to  the  rail.  1889 
G.  FINDLAY  Eng.  Railway  104  Cross  pieces  connecting  the 
axle-box  guide  plates.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  501  The  heckle 
bars  . .  are  . .  supported  at  their  ends  by  fixed  horizontal 
"guide  rails,  on  which  they  slide.  x88xOGlLvlE,  Guide-rail, 
in  railways^  an  additional  rail  placed  midway  between  the  two 
ordinary  rails  of  the  track,  and  employed  in  connection  with 
devices  on  the  engine  or  carriages  to  keep  a  train  from 
leaving  the  track  in  curves,  crossings,  or  steep  gradients. 


:ly  on  their  "guide-rods.  1860 
All  Year  Round  No.  55.  103  Baskets  that  would  rarely  be 
dangerous  if  they  were  caged  and  supplied  with  proper 
guide-rods.  1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  425  The  'Hercules' 
[hammer],  a  ponderous  mass  of  iron  attached  to  a  vertical 
guide  rod.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  221  It  [the  endless  felt] 
is  led  over  a  "guide  roller.  1759  PULLEIN  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LI.  22  To  change  the  position  of  the  silk  thread,  that  it 


2  Tim.  3.  16,  &  Rom.  15.  4.  1882  Rep.  to  Ho.  Refr.  Prtc. 
Met.  U.  S.  591  The  frame  of  the  cage  has  clips  which  ex- 
tend  upon  each  side  of  the  "guide  timbers.  1825  J.  NICHOL- 
SON Operat.  Mechanic  399  "Guide-wires  for  the  threads  to 
pass  over. 

13.  Special  comb.:  guide-block,  a  'block 'or 
piece  of  metal  which  slides  between  or  upon  guides 
or  guide-bars ;  guide-board,  a  board  erected  at  a 
fork  in  a  road, for  the  direction  of  travellers  ;  guide- 
feather  =•  COCK-FEATHKR  (Cent. Diet.}  \  guide-law, 
-mill  (see  qnots.);  guide-pulley  (a)  Oval-turning, 
a  pulley  by  means  of  which  motion  is  communicated 
to  the  guide  (sense  6  b)  ;  (b'  a  pulley  over  which 
a  band  or  cord  is  passed,  where  its  course  is  altered 
or  where  it  needs  support ;  guide  rope,  t  (a)  — 
GCY  rf.l  2 ;  (6)  a  small  rope  attached  to  an  object  to 
be  raised  or  lowered  by  a  crane  or  pulley,  in  order 
to  guide  it ;  guide-screw,  a  screw-thread  in  a 
screw-cutting  lathe  which  regulates  the  thread  of 
the  screw  lieing  cut ;  guide  seam  Coal-mining-  (see 
quot)  ;  guide  stone,  a  stone  set  np  by  the  way- 
side to  direct  travellers;  guide-tackle,  a  rope 
secnred  to  the  top  of  a  pole,  etc.,  to  steady  it ; 
guideway,  a  groove,  track,  or  '  way '  along  which 
a  thing  is  moved  or  run  in  the  required  direction. 

1871  COLBURN  Locomotive  Engin.  v.  128/2  A  pair  of  "guide 
blocks.  1881  GREENER  Gun  127  The  breech-piece,  .is  fur- 
nished  with  a  guide-block  on  its  upper  surface,  which 
works  between  the  two  lips  of  the  shoe.  1872  PLUMKR 
Short  Serm.  38  The  guide  went  a  little  way  to  the  one 
side  and  there  he  found  one  of  the  "guide-boards,  which 
were  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  1895  Century  Mag.  Aug. 
561/2  He  came  to  a  fork  in  the  road  where  there  was  no 
guide-board.  1605  VEHSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  v.  (1628)  137 
There  remaines  yet  a  tole  called  "Guid-law,  which  is  paid 
for  cattell  at  Bowdumbar,  a  Gate  of  the  City_  so  called, 
and  was  first  granted  for  the  payment  of  guides.  1892 
Labour  Commission  Gloss,  s.  v.  Mills,  'Guide  mills,  the 
mills  in  which  is  finished  small  merchant  iron.  1680  "Guide- 
pulley  [see  6  b].  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  428 


16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  <r  A rt  I.  73  A  concave  screw  in 
the  end  of  the  mandrel,  to  which  any  variety  of  convex  or 
"guide  screws  may  then  be  alternately  attached.  1863 


furnished  also  with  the  means  for  correcting  guide-screws. 
1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  fy  Coal-niining  79  There  are  here 
no  less  than  117  seams,  .of  coal.  .They  are  now  recognised 
and  mapped  over  the  entire  district  by  the  aid  of  three  or 
four  *guide-seams  of  special  character  and  persistence.  1762 
J  HALL  STEVENSON  Crazy  Tales  41  Guides  as  blind  as  ;i 
•guide-stone.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stone-Heng  (1725)  214  A  Pair 
of  Shears,  .having  "Guide-Tackles,  Blocks  and  Shivers.  1890 
W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  m  Thence  it  passes  on  to  a 
"guideway  in  the  floor,  which  runs  it  off  on  to  a  measur- 
ing-stage. 1887  Sci.  Amer.  9  July  18/2  The  tool  carriage, 
is  adapted  to  slide  on  guideways  on  the  main  frame  [of  an 
automatic  wood-turning  lathe). 

Guide  (gaid),  v.  Forms  :  4-5  gide,  4-0  gyd(e, 
(6  gid',  5-6  guyde.  4,  6-  guide,  [a.  V.guitle-r 
(recorded  from  141(1  c.),  an  altered  form  (influenced 
by  Pr.  guidar  or  It.  guidare]  of  the  older  guier. 
whence  Guv  v.1  Cf.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  act  as  guide  to ;  logo  with  or  before 


GUIDE. 


for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  way  :  said  of  persons, 
of  God,  Providence,  and  of  impersonal  agents, 
such  as  stars,  light,  etc.  Also  to  guide  the  way 
(cf.  lead}. 


with  a  nonow  place,  nuetn  it,  ana  so  guiaetn  tne  i>iin  :r  oy 
thicke  and  thinne.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  20 
The  known  rocks  and  shelves  do  as  well  guide  the  sea-men 
as  the  pole-star.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  x.  595  How  shall  I  tread 
..The  dark  descent,  and  who  shall  guide  the  way?  179 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  i,  Till  moon-light  steal 


..  ,  794 

MRS.  RADCLIFF 

d 

bo 

gentle  moton   Ts   pot    s  gung  me.     10      YNDALI. 

Glac.  I.  xviii.  122  The  slopes  .  .  and  precipices,  which  were 

to  guide  us.     <868  GF.O.  ELIOT  Sp.  Gipsy  iv.  228  The  stars 

will  guide  us  back.     1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  i.  5  He  Had 

guided  Iliumward  the  ships  of  Greece.    1894  J.  T.  FOWLER 

Adamnan  Introd.  28  God  guided  him  to  the  ship. 

b.  To  direct   the  course  of  (a  vehicle,  tool, 
physical  action,  etc.). 


thy  sorrowes  plaine.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  35 
Lantech  was  blinde,  and  by  the  direction  of  Tubalcaine 
his  sonne  guiding  his  hand  slew  Caine.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  i.  iii.  8  As  water  upon  a  plain  Table  is  drawn 
which  way  any  one  part  of  it  is  guided  by  the  finger.  178* 
COWPER  Expostulat.  437  Unless  a  zeal  for  virtue  guide  the 
blow.  1805  SOUTHEY  Madoc  n.  xxvii,  Still  with  steady 
hand  Guiding  the  death-blow  on.  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg. 
n.  298  How  strange  that  men  Who  guide  the  plough,  should 
fail  to  guide  the  pen.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1284  A  small  hole 
.  .  to  receive  and  guide  one  thread. 
t  C.  To  keep/row  by  guidance.  Obs. 

c  1560  A.  SCOTT  I'otnu  xxxvi.  57  Lord  God,  deliuer  me, 
and  gyd  Frome  schedding  blude. 

2.  fig.  and  in  immaterial  senses  :  To  lead  or 
direct  in  a  course  of  action,  in  the  formation  of 
opinions,  etc.  ;  to  determine  the  course  or  direc- 
tion of  (events,  etc.). 

a.  of  persons  or  agents. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  44^25  pas  .  .  ere  je  .  .  to  be  way  of 
wickldnes  be  warla?es  gldld.  1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys 
(Roxb.)  37  Whil  that  grace  Of  God  the  guydyth  thou  mayst 
not  mys.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dicta  64  If  he 
gouerne  hym  self  euyll,  by  liklyhode  right  so  wyl  he  guyde 
the.  1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  ,W.  de  W.  1531)  20  Grace  is  the 
moost  sure  safeconducte  to  gyde  man  through  the  troubles 
of  this  worlde.  1596  SPENSER  State  Iret.  Wks.  (Globe) 
652/1,  I  will  .  .  make  myne  eyes  .  .  my  schoole-master,  to 
guide  my  understanding  to  judge  of  your  plott.  1597 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  x.  §  i  Being  taught,  led,  and  guided 
by  his  spirit.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  in.  ii.  m  Her  relapse  is 
mortal.  Come^  come  :  And  /Esculapius  guide  us  !  1611 
BIBLE  John  xvi.  13  The  Spirit  of  trueth  .  .  wil  guide  you  i 
into  all  trueth.  1661  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Prayer  Emher  \ 
Week,  So  guide  and  govern  the  minds  of  thy  servants. 
a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (J.),  Whosoever  has  a  faithful  friend  to 
guide  him  in  the  dark  passages  of  life.  1788  SIR  W.  JONES 
Charge  Gr.  Jury  4  Dec.  Wks.  1799  III.  26  So  as  to.  .guide 
your  judgement  in  finding  or  rejecting  the  several  bills. 
1898  T.  ADAMSON  Stud.  Mind  in  Christ  xi.  278  The  Saviour 
guided  events  sympathetically. 

b.  of  indications,  principles,  motives,  etc. 

a  1547  SURREY  /Eneid  n.  (1557)  B  '«•  Amid  tne  flarae  and 
armes  ran  I  in  preasse  :  As  furte  guided  me.  1601  MANSION 
Antonio's  Rev.  II.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  103  Confusion  and  black 
murder  guides  The  organs  of  my  spirit,  a  1695  KETTLEWF.LL 
(J.I,  When  nothing  but  the  interest  of  this  world  guides 
men.  1834  tVett  Ind.  Sketch  Bk.  II.  26  It  is  preposterous 
for  him  to  be  guided  too  rigidly  by  the  recommendations  of 
others.  1844  DISRAELI  Conmgsby  vi.  ii,  The  fine  taste  which 
has  guided  the  vast  expenditure.  1848  R.  I.  WILBERFORCF 
Incaru.  our  Lord  iv.  (1852)  oo  Our  Lord's  true  perception 
of  the  real  evils  of  man's  nature  .  .  guided  the  general  course 
of  H.s  sympathy.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  m.  v.  656  The 
haS  beC"  guided  by  the  rePorts  of  the 
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of  Cannes,  that  full  wele  cowde  hem  guyde.  1514  BARCLAY 
Cyt.  ff  Uplontiyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  12  Unto  the  thyrde  he 
gave  such  dygnyte,  To  guyde  an  army.  1548  HALL  Cliron., 
Edw.  /K(an.  22)  (1550)  54  b,  The  lefte  wyng  was  guyded 
by  the  lorde  Fitz  Hewe. 
•fb.  To  lead  and  tend  (a  flock).  Obs. 
1551  CROWLEY  Pleas,  fy  Pain  317  You  that  woulde  nedis 
take  in  hande  To  guyde  my  flocke,  as  shepheardis  shoulde, 
Only  to  possesse  rent  and  land.  l6n  BIBLE  Ps.  Ixxviii.  52 
[He]  guided  them  in  the  wildernesse  like  a  flocke.  1615 
Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  68  The  stock  of  sheepe  . .  to  be  fedd 
and  guided  winter  and  sominer. 

4.  To  conduct  the  affairs  of  fa.  household,  state, 
etc.). 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  183  The  people  for  to  guide  and 
lede.  Which  is  the  charge  of  his  kinghede.  1535  COVERDAI.F. 
i  Tint.  v.  14,  I  wil  therfore  that  the  yonger  wemen  mary, 
beare  children,  gyde  the  house.  1540-41  ELYOT  linage  GOT. 
7  Moyses.  .was  by  almightie  God  chosen  to  guyde  and  rule 
his  people.  1663  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  t'r.  for  all  Conditions 
of  Men,  We  pray  for  the  good  estate  of  the  Catholick 
Church :  that  it  may  be  so  guided  and  governed  by  thy 
good  Spirit  that  [etc.].  1693  DRYDES  Ovid's  Met.  y.\.Pythag. 
Philos.  i  A  king  is  sought  to  guide  the  growing  State. 

b.  To  manage  (money  or  other  property,  a  pro- 
cess, an  affair).     Also  absol.     Now  Sc. 

1465  MARG.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  529  II.  241  He  is 
ryght  ille  plesyd  that  the  mater  was  so  gydyt.  1500-10 
DUNBAR  Poems  xix.  28  Evill  he  gydes  jone  man  trewlie ; 
Lo  !  be  his  claithis  it  may  be  sene.  1514  Extracts  Aberd. 
Reg.  (1844)  I.  92  To  be  masteris  of  thar  artalery,  and  to  gid 
and  keipe  thar  powder  and  wayr  quarteris.  1526  SKELTON 
Magnyf.  1466  Fora  memory,  Make  indentures  howe  ye  and 
I  shal  gyde.  1519  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  151/2  Which 
affection  whoso  happeth  to  haue  geuen  him,  is  very  fortunate, 
if  he  with  grace  &  mekenes  gyde  it  well.  1586  T.  B.  La 
Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  (1594)  46  Being  delivered  from  the 
care  of  house-keeping  and  of  guiding  his  goods.  1637 
RUTHERFORD  Lett,  cclvi.  (1894)  503  So  that  I  have  not  the 
right  art  of  guiding  Christ ;  for  there  is  art  and  wisdom 
required  in  guiding  of  Christ's  love  aright  when  we  have 
gotten  it.  1711  KELLY  Scot.  Prov.  63  Better  guide  well,  as 
work  sore.  And  indeed  good  Management  will  very  much 
excuse  hard  Labour.  1781  BURNS  My  Nanie,  O  vi,  My 
riches  a1  's  my  penny  fee  An'  I  maun  guide  it  cannie.  1816 
SCOTT  Antiy.  xxvi,  Them  that  sells  the  goods  guide  the 
purse— them  that  guide  the  purse  rule  the  house.  1814 
Miss  FERRIER  Inher.  lix,  I  didn't  believe  she  had  one  [a  cook] 
that . .  knew  how  to  guide  a  sheep's  head  and  trotters. 

5.  trans.  To  treat  or  use  I,  a  person)  in  a  specified 
manner.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

1768  Ross  ffelenore  (1789)  69  Our  ain  lads  . .  guided  them 
right  cankerdly  and  snell.  1785  FORBES  Dominie  Deposed 
in  Poems  Buchan  Dial.  ii.  43  Had  you  been  there  to  hear 
and  see  The  manner  how  they  guided  me.  i8ja  SCOTT 
Nigel  xxxv,  There  are  few, . .  either  of  fools  or  of  wise  men, 
ken  how  to  guide  a  woman.  1893  Northumtld.  Gloss., 
Guide,  to  treat,  to  use.  4  Weel  guided.'  '  Badly  guided.' 
Hence  Q-ui-ded  ppl.  a. 

1857  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  in  Life  vi.  (1898)  140,  I  was., 
prepared  to  accept  the  decision  . .  as  a  rightly  guided  one. 
i88a  igth  -Cent.  XII.  131  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  for  the 
guider . .  to  avoid  giving  hints . .  to  the  guided  one. 

Gui'de-book.     A   book   for   the   guidance   of 
strangers  or  visitors  in  a  district,  town,  building, 
etc.,  giving  a  description  of  the  roads,  places,  or 
objects  of  interest  to  be  found  there. 
1813  BYRON  Juan  xi.  xxiii,  I  ..  do  not  choose  to  encroach 


Upon  the  Guide-book's  privilege.     1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess. 
(1889)  I.  10  That  boundless  plain  of  Languedoc,  convicted 
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C.  refl.  To  conduct  oneself  or  '  get  along  '  (in  a 

specified  manner)  ;  f  to  manage  one's  affairs  {obs.}. 

Cf.  GOT  ».i  3  b.    f  Similarly,  to  guide  one's  ways. 

14.  .  Sir  Bexes  2974  (MS.  M.)  That  in  ffrenche  couth  hym 

SMPu  J4?  A£  ^  ""I'  '•'"'  c'  20  Preamble,  The  seid 
bdmond  is  not  of  sufficient  discrecion  to  gyde  himself  and 
his  Yvelode.  ISOO-K,  DUNBAR  Poems  xx.  8  He  rewlis  weill, 
that.  wall  him  self  can  gyd.  1535  COVERDAI.E  2  Chron. 
xxvn.  6  He  gyded  his  wayes  before  the  Lorde  his  God. 
[1759  GOLDSM.  Pol.  Learn,  vm,  For  while  so  well  able  to 
direct  others,  how  incapable  is  he  frequently  found  of 

foUbe'hfve'well    ''    **"       W~  "**  G'""  "  G"*C  «"*•*£ 

1  3.  To  lead  or  command  (an  army,  etc.).  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  1.  183  This  Troilus  as  he  was  wont 

to  gyde  His  yonge  knyghtes  ladde  hem  vp  and  doun 

••  1450  Merhn  I5i  The  thirde  warde  lede  the  kyng.  Boors 


•ttrib.  and  Comb.   1887  HISSEY  Holiday"on  Road 4  Guide- 
book-lauded spots.     1889  Spectator  14  Dec.  849  The  some- 
what depressing  '  guide-book  '  style. 
Guideless  (gai-dles),  a.   [f.  GUIDE  si.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Without  a  guide  to  show  the  way.     fOf  a 
ship :  Without  a  steersman. 

1557  NORTH  tr.  Guevara's  Diall  Pr.  262  b/2  Not  seing 
y  wherilpole,  guidles  I  entred  in  the  rashnes  of  my  youth. 
1598  J.  DiCKENSoN  Greene  in  Cmic.  (18781  151  Some 
guidelesse  Pinnace  in  a  storme.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  §  210.  861  The  greatest  of  their  Galliasses 
.  .lost  her  Rudder,  so  that  guidelesse  she  drone  with  the 
tyde  vpon  a  shelue  in  the  shoare  of  Callis.  1665  DRYDF.N 
Ind.  Emperor  n.  i.  Dram.  Wks.  1725  I.  345  Empty  Shades 
. .  Which  guideless  in  those  dark  Dominions  stray.  1703 
POPE  Thebais  105  Deprived  of  eyes,  Guideless  I  wander. 
1855  TmiPt  Mag.  XXII.  544  A  flat,  guideless  waste.  1856 
RI'SKIN  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  i.  §  i  A  traveller,  .who  had  to 
recommence  an  interrupted  journey  in  a  guideless  country. 

2.  Without  a  guide  or  director ;  without  a  con- 
troller or  ruler. 

1561  NORTON  &  SACKV.  Gorbodiic  v.  ii.  (1590)  Gij  b,  Thus 
leaue  this  guideles  realme  an  open  pray  To  endlesse  stormes. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xxxvi.  §  i.  136  The  now  guide- 
lesse Army  of  Rome,  occupied  only  in  spoile  and  mutiny, 
their  Leaders  in  faction.  161661  HOLYDAY  Persius  304 
Whether  is  the  fittest  guard  .  for  a  young  guidless  ward? 
1635-56  COWLEY  Davideis  iv.  243  Where  e're  his  Guidless 
Passion  leads  his  Will.  1661  "bmomAstrza  Redux  i2Th' 
ambitious  Swede.  .To  his  now  guideless  kin-jdom  peace  be- 
queath d.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  n.  219  His  guide-less  youth, 
if  thy  experienc'd  age  Mislead.  1718  R.  MORRIS  Eu.  Anc. 
Archil.  27  Their  guideless,  ungrounded,  and  thoughtless 
Fancies.  1817  HARE  Guesses  (18591  457  The  poor  guideless 
Heathens.  1869  RUSKIN  Q.  of  Air  §  158  Helpless  and 
guideless,  he  indulges  his  idiosyncracies  till  they  change 
into  insanities. 

Hence  Gui  delessness,  guideless  condition. 

1850  K.mcsi.f.1  Alt.  Locke  ii.  (1879)28  Hast  thou  too  to 
fight  with  poverty  and  guidelessness  1 

t  Gui'denieiit.  Oh.  In  6  guidment.  Guid- 
ance; rule;  direction. 


GUIDER. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  172  The 
Government  and  Guidment  of  his  Country.  1591  WYRLEY 
Armorie  120  He  . .  Sendeth  for  me,  as  chiefetaine  to  attend 
His  wars  by  guidment  of  my  prooued  skill. 

Gui'de-post.  A  post  with  a  direction-board 
affixed,  set  up  for  the  guidance  of  travellers,  e.g.  at 
the  fork  of  a  road ;  a  finger-post.  Also  transf. 


1774  BURKE  Amer.  Tax.  46  Great  men  are  the  guide-posts 
and  land-marks  in  the  state.  1812  COMBE  Picturesque  It, 
A  guide-post  rose  within  his  view.  1856  R.  A.  VAI'GHAN 
Mystics  1.  Pref.  7  To  distinguish  between  the  genuine  and 
the  spurious  in  their  opinion  or  their  life,  is  to  erect  a  guide- 
post  on  the  very  road  we  have  ourselves  to  tread.  1872 
JENKINSON  Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1879)  121  Enter  the  road  at 
the  point  where  a  guide-post  directs  to  Langdale.  1873 
TRISTRAM  Moat  vii.  125  In  thU  treeless  land  a  fair-M?ed 
terebinth,  .was  a  conspicuous  guide-post. 

Hence  Guide-post  v.  noncc-ivd.,  to  furnish  with 
a  guide-post  In  quot.^/ff. 

1890  Blackiv.  Mag.  CXLVII.  264/1  The  ancient  well- 
trodden  path  of  womankind,  fenced  and  guide-posted,  is  . . 
the  best. 

Guider  (gai-daj).  Forms :  5-6  gyder,  (5  gyd- 
oure,  gidour),  6  gider,  guyder,  (gidar, -5ir.  gyd- 
ar(e,  gydeor,  gydder,  7  guidor),  6-  guider.  [f. 
GUIDE  v.  +  -KBl.  Cf.  OF.  guideur  guide.] 

1.  One  who  guides,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 
Formerly  often  used  as  equivalent  to  GUIDE  si. ; 
now  rare,  to  express  mere  agency  apart  from 
official  function. 

a.  One  who  leads,  or  points  out  the  way  to 
(others) ;  one  who  directs  the  course  of  (a  vehicle, 
ship,  etc.) ;  •)•  one  who  wields  (a  weapon \ 

<;'475  Partenajr  4105  After  in  laughter  saide  to  hys 
Gidour  [etc.].  01533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  clvi.  597  Then 
Huon.  .entered  into  the  lytel  shyppe  and  saluted  the  gyder 
therof.  153$  STEWART  Croa.  Scot.  3011  Send  ..  Gydaris 
rycht  gude,  that  culd  thame  weill  convoy  Fra  all  perrell. 
c  1540  Order  in  BattayllC,  When  he  wyll  battayle,  lette  it 
be  secretlye  done,  that  the  guyders  knowe  it  not.  1548 
UDALL,  etc.  Par.  Erasm.  John  ix.  39-41  They  professe 
themselues  teachers  of  the  people,  y<  is,  gyders  of  the  blynde. 
a  i586(SlDNEY  Arcadia  ill.  (1590)  267  b,  Some  launces, 
according  to  the  mettall  they  mett,  and  skill  of  the  guider, 
did  staine  themselues  in  bloud.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  vii.  7 
Our  Guider  come,  to  th'  Roman  Campe  conduct  vs.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  v.  (1623)  4891110  Disherited  were 
the  Guiders  of  an  other  [Squadron].  01718  PARNELL 
Deborah  84  Nine  hundred  chariots  roll  along,  Expert  their 
guiders,  and  their  horses  strong.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  \. 
xvii,  A  Damsel  guider  of  its  way,  A  little  skiff  shot  from 
the  bay. 

t  b.  spec.  A  man  stationed  on  shore  to  signal  to 
fishermen  the  direction  taken  by  a  shoal  of  her- 
rings or  pilchards ;  a  balker  or  conder.  Obs. 

1603  Act  i  Jos,  I,  c.  23  Diuers  persons  within  the  said 
counties  [Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall]  called ..  Directors 
or  Guidors  . .  haue  vsed  to  watch  . .  vpon  the  high  Hilles 
and  Grounds  neere  adioyning  the  Sea-Coasts  for  the  giving 
Notice  to  the  Fishermen. 

C.  One  who  directs  the  conduct  or  actions  of  (a 
person),  or  the  affairs  of  (a  state,  household,  etc.). 

c  1400  Smvdonc  Bab.  163  Seinte  Poule  be  oure  gydoure. 
1461  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  464  The  gyders  and  leders  of  the 
noble  Reame  of  Englond.  15 . .  Sir  Tryam.  1 530  in  Utterson 
£.  Pop.  Poet.  (1817)  I.  69  My  knyght  Syr  Roger  he  dyde 
slo,  That  my  gyder  sholde  haue  bene.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Kneis 
v.  x.  3  Eneas.. Epitides  to  hym  hes  callit  sone,  Maisterand 
gydar  of  Ascanyus  5,ong.  1542  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844) 

1.  185  The  haill  consell . .  ordanis  Androw  Luk  to  be  gyder 
of  the  said  artillierie.     1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisins"  Catech. 
Deuot  Prayers  34  Vouchesaif  to  send,  o  lord,  thyne  halie  angel 
. .  to  be  the  guyder  of  our  lyf.    c  1610  U'otnen  Saints  206  She 
chose  greate  Macrina  for  the  keeper  and  guider  of  her  wid- 
dowhood.     1619  VISCOUNT  DONCASTER  in  Kng.   q  Germ. 
(Camden)  196  Ihe  Baron  de  Rupa  is  at  the  present  achiefe 
guider  among  them.     1650  WELDON  Crt.  Jos.  I,  10  This 
Sir  George  Hewme  being  the  only  man  that  was  the  Guider 
of  the  King.  1685  SOUTH  12  Serin.  (1697)  1. 358  [He]had  great 
reason  to  acknowledge  . .  Providence  for  the  Guider  of  his 
Hand.     1808  SCOTT  Mann.  iv.  xxxii,  God  is  the  guider  of 
the  field,  He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and  shield.     1832 
GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  in  Westm.  Rev.  XVI.  209  They  were  the 
only  people  to  guide  the  guiders.     1883  Congregationalist 
Sept.  771  The  would-be  guider  of  the  world. 

t  d.  Jig.  of  things  personified.  Obs. 

r  1530  Hickscorner  in  Manly  Spec.  Pre-Shaks.  Drama  I. 
403  Let  Trouth . .  Be  your  guyder.  1556  J.  H  EVWOOD  Spider 
<5-  F.  xxxvii.  34  Where  reason  and  equalnesse  be  giders. 
1639  GLAPTHORNE  Poems  22  (Epithalamium),  With  that 
immaculate  guider  of  her  Youth,  Rose-colour'd  Modestie. 

f  e.  In  i6-i7th  c.  the  title  ot  the  head  officer  of 
certain  charitable  institutions.  Obs. 

lyfi-gCal.MSS.HatfieldHo.  (1888)  it.  237  Protection  for 
the  Poor  House  of  Waltham  Cross,  granted  to  George  Philipp, 
guider,  to  gather  in  Middx.  and  Essex.  1603  in  F.  Blome- 
field  Hist.  Norfolk  (1745)  II.  605-6  The  office,  place,  and 
room,  of  the  Guide  and  Guidership  of  S.  Stephen's  Hospital 
by  Norwich,  void  by  the  death  of  John  Bellmy,  late  Guider 
deceased. 

2.  Something  which  guides  :  a.  see  quot.  1825 
and  GDIDE  sb.  6  b ;  b.  a,  front  or  steering-wheel  of 
a  bicycle. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  397  The  threads  are 
guided  by  passing  through  wire  eyes  . .  The  guiders  are  in 
constant  motion,  and  lay  the  threads  regularly  upon  the  reel. 
1886  Cyclist  6  Oct.  1324/1  We  expect  to  see  the  small 
steering-wheel  give  way  to  the  large  one,  and  guiders  of 
24  in.  to  30  in.  lead  the  way. 

c.  dial.  A  sinew,  tendon.     (Cf.  GUIDE  si.  io/ 

1824  Craven  Gloss,,  Guiders,  tendons.  1886  S.  W.  Line. 
Gloss,  s.v.,  '  He  has  strained  his  guiders1. 


QUIDERESS. 

Hence  Out  dership,  the  office  of  guider;  guid- 
ance. 

1603  [see  GUIDES  i  e].  1840  ALB.  SMITH  Fottleton  Leg.  177 
The  old  coach  . .  was  confided  once  more  to  the  guidership 
of  old  Will  Turret. 

t  Gui'dereSS.  Obs.  Also  6  guidres,  6-7  guid- 
resa(e.  [f.  GUIDER  +  -ESS.]  A  female  who  guides, 
a  conductress ;  a  female,  ruler  or  director  ;  an 
instructress. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  i.  85  (Camb.  MS.)  Thow  art 
gyderesse  of  verrey  lyht.  1413  Pilgr.  Stnvle  (Caxton)  I. 
xxii.  (1859)  24,  I,  Grace  ..  In  erthe  alowe,  to  be  theyr 
guydresse  That  lyte  the  redy  weyes  for  to  lerne,  In  pll- 
grymage  him  selfT  to  gouerne.  1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  on 
Folly  P  iv  a,  Fortune  hirselfe,  the  guidresse  of  all  worldly 
chaunces.  1624  HEYWOOD  Gnnalk.  n.  63  Euterpe  is  . .  said 
to  be  delighted  in  all  sorts  of  pipes  and  wind  instruments, 
and  to  be  both  their  inventresse  and  guidresse.  c  1650  Don 
Bellianis  201  The  blind  guidress  of  the  round  revolving 
wheeled  chance. 

t  Guides.  Obs.  Also  6  gwidege.  [Corruptly 
ad.  med.L.  guidegi,  ad.  Arab.  j»ta«  ividaj.]  The 
jugular  vein. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  n.  iii.  149  per  ben  ij.  greete 
veynes  bat  ben  clepid  organice  or  ellis  guycles.  1548-77 
VICARY  Anat.  vi.  (1888)  46  The  great  Veines  which  ramefie 
by  the  sydes  of  the  necke  to  the  vpper  part  of  the  head,  is 
of  some  men  called  Gwidege,  &  of  others  Vena  organices. 
'597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  xij  b/2  The 
lugulare  or  organicke  vayne,  of  the  Arabians  called  Guides. 
Ibid.  29  b/2  The  ninth  [vein]  is  lyinge  in  the  necke,  and  is 
called  the  lugularis  vayne,  and  of  the  Arabians,  Gvides. 

Guideship  (gsi'djip).  Sc.  [f.  GTJTDB  sb.  + 
-SHIP.] 

1.  The  office  of  guide  or  ruler. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  284 
[They]  desyrit  him  for  to  come  to  resaue  the  autorietie 
and  gydeschip  of  the  cpntrie.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  *  Pr. 
iv.  i.  325  A  spiritual  Guideship,  a  practical  Governorship  . . 
have  established  themselves. 

2.  The  exercise  of  the  office  of  guide,     fa.  Guid- 
ance, leading  (obs.).    b.  Treatment,  usage. 

a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais  HI.  xliv.  362  He  did.. submit 
himself  to  the  Conduct  and  Guideship  of  the  blessed  Spirit. 
1882  W.  ALEXANDER  Life  Ain  Flk.  18  (E.  D.  D.)  He  cudna 
expeckit  better  guideship  though  he  hed  been  ane  o*  oor 
nain  faimily. 

Guiding  (gardirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GDIDE  v.  + 
-INO  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  GUIDE  in  various 
senses ;  leading  or  showing  the  way ;  administra- 
tion, management,  command;  guidance,  govern- 
ance, direction. 

c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  59,  I  . .  Ouer  all  desertys, 
forestes  and  chases,  Haue  take  the  guydyng.  1462  Paston 
Lett.  No.  453  II.  104  The  gidyng  and  governaunce  of  the 
Barge  of  Yermouthe.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes 
64  Take  hede  of  the  guydyng  of  him  that  thou  axes  con- 
seyle  of.  c  1500  Three  Kings  Sons  139  As  to  the  guydyng 
of  your  warres,  they  se  neither  rewle  nor  ordenaunce. 
1523  LD.  HERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cxviii.  141  Y° seneshall . . rode 
bywayes  couert  about  y-'  towne  by  gidyng  of  the  spye.  1529 
Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  122  For  the  rewill  and  gydin 
of  thair  skuill.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  954  in  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xlv,  Sa  oft  as  I  misvsit  my  sell,  In  guyding 
of  the  giftts  of  grace.  1592  WYRLEY  Armorie,  Chandos  46 
Charles,  duke  of  Romandie  had  second  guiding.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vii.  14  Throuch..his 


deng,  Scotland  was  now  at  a  gude  poynte.  1609  Vestry 
Bks.  (Surtees)  155  a,  Paid  to  Thomas  Carr  and  Richard 
Bilsburie  for  guideing  of  the  windowes  for  5  daies..vjs. 
viij  d.  1637  SANDERSON  Serm.  II.  87  For  the  better  guiding 
of  those  that  are  desirous  of  this  learning.  1888  C.  DENT 
in  Chambers'  Encycl.  I.  192  (art.  Alps)  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  guiding  too  is  an  art. 
tb.  (See  quot.  Cf.  GUIDAOE  i.)  Oh.  rare-1. 

1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  693  Guidings, 
i.e.  money  given  for  false  guidance  and  conduct. 

f2.  The  conducting  or  ruling  of  oneself,  be- 
haviour, conduct ;  //.  doings, '  goings-on '.  Chiefly 
Sc.  Obs. 

£1460  G.  ASHBY  Dicta  Philos.  177  Poems  51  A  kynge 
sholde  knowe  al  his  owne  seruantes,  Their  rule,  ther  gidyng 
and  condicion.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xix.  41,  I  wald  my 
gyding  war  diwysit ;  Gif  I  spend  littill  I  am  despysit. 
1508  —  Tua  mariit  viemen  451  Wise  women  has  wayis, 
and  wonderful!  gydingis.  1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  vii. 
215  God  maid  hir  paine  aggre  with  hir  guyding.  1572 
Ibid,  xxxiv.  12  Thair  lyfis  and  guydingis  ar  detest. 

3.  attrib.  ,as  guiding-rod,  -staff;  guiding-stick, 
an  artist's  mahl  stick. 

1607  DEKKER  Whore  Babylon  Wks.  1873  II.  270  On  each 
leader  Bestowe  a  guiding-slafle.  1857  W.  SMITH  Thorndale 
v.  iii,  Clarence  . .  steps  out  from  behind  his  easel,  and  with 
his  guiding-stick  in  his  hand  by  way  of  wand,  unveils  to  me 
the  programme  of  the  Future.  1885  E.  C.  AGASSIZ  Life  Louis 
Agassiz  II.  614  Nemesis  wields  rather  a  guiding-rod  than  a 
scourge. 

Guiding  (gai-diq),  ///.  a.  [f.  GDIDE  v.  + 
-ING  a.]  That  guides,  in  the  senses  of  the  vb. 

1601  SHAKS.^#V  Well  n.  iii.  in,  I  giue  Me  and  my  seruice 
..Into  your  guiding  power.  1671  MILTON  Samson  i  A  little 
onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand  To  these  dark  steps. 
a  1691  FLAVEL  Sea-Deliverances  (1754)  166  The  guiding 
usefulness  of  it  [the  sun]  to  us.  176.  COWPER  To  Miss 
Macartney  95  So  may  your  guiding  angel  give  Whate'er 
you  wish  or  love.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  I.  vii,  It  being 
one  of  Wegg's  guiding  rules  in  life.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  III.  97  Good  is  to  become  the  guiding  principle  of 
politics.  1809  LECKY  Map  of  Life  xvii.  328  The  great 
guiding  landmarks  of  a  wise  life.  1900  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  73  He 
[Goethe]  has  been  a  sort  of  guiding  star  to  them. 
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b.  Coal-mining.     Guiding-bed  (see  quot.). 
1883  GRESI.EY  Gloss.  Coal-mining,  Guiding  Bed,  a  thin 
band  or  seam  of  coal,  &c.,  in  a  nip  leading  to  the  regular 
seam  on  either  sjde  of  it. 

Guidlinfg,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GOLDEN. 

Guidon  (gai'dan,  -d<7n).  Forms:  6  guyd  home, 
guyd(e)home,  7  guid(e)home,  (6  guydion, 
guidone,  guydone,  7guidhim\6-7guydon,  6- 
guidon.  [a.  F.  guidon,  ad.  It.  guidone,  perh.  con- 
nected with  guida  GUIDE  sb.  (Cf.  GETON.) 

Some  of  the  i6th  c.  forms  are  due  to  popular  etymology, 
the  word  being  interpreted  as  if  it  were  F.  "guideJiommc 
guider  of  men  (cf.  the  i8th  c.  F.  guid'Anc  '  guide-ass ',  hand- 
book for  the  ignorant).] 

1.  A  flag  or  pennant,  broad  at  the  end  next  the 
staff  and  forked  or  pointed  at  the  other.     It  is  the 
standard  now  used  by  dragoon  regiments. 

In  U.S.,  a  flag  borne  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  or  mounted 
battery  ;  also  used  as  a  marking  or  signalling  flag. 

1548  HALLCAnw.,  Hen.  VI II  (1809)  551  Sir  Ihon  Peche 
had  his  guyd  home  taken  and  diuers  of  his  men  hurt. 
Ibid.  830  After  them  followed  the  Dromes  &  fyffes  and 
immediatly  after  them  a  Guydon  of  the  Armes  of  the  citie. 
1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1215/1  His  lordship  ..  with 
his  owne  standard,  and  the  lord  of  Hunnesdons  guidon, 
marched  forward.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  v.  ii.  143 
In  their  middle  troupes  is  the  Guidon  placed.  1602  SEGAR 
Hon.  Mil.  If  Civ.  n.  x.  69  The  King  or  General!  shall  cause 
the  Points  of  his  Pennon  or  Guydon  to  be  rent  off.  1603 
DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  n.  xxiv,  The  Noble  Percy  . .  With  a 
bright  Cressant  in  his  Guidehome  came.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
Trav.  84  The  Greeke  kings  then  With  guidons  trail'd  on 
earth,  led  forth  their  men  In  seven  troupes.  1685  F.  SPENCE 
tr.  Varillas'  Ho.  Medicis  372  He  was  seen  as  a  Knight  of 
Rhodes  carrying  the  great  Guidon  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trail.  I.  160  Every  Trooper 
having  a  green  Guidon  on  the  top  of  his  Pike.  1722  Land. 
Can.  No.  6084/4  The  Guidon  on  a  Lance.  1844  Regal.  «r 
Ord.  Army  10  The  Guidons  of  Regiments  of  Dragoons  are 
to  be  of  Silk.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  II.  250  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud,  whose  guidon  was  seen  coming  towards  our 
lines.  1890  ELIZ.  B.  CUSTER  Following  tlu  Guidon  Pref. 
13  The  present  cavalry  guidon  is  a  small  United  States  flag 
sharply  swallow-tailed,  and  mounted  on  a  standard  with  a 
metal  point  so  that  it  can  be  thrust  into  the  ground  when 
in  use  as  a  marker. 

attrib,  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus'  Hist.  in.  xvii.  (1591)  124 
With  his  lance  he  [Antonius]  ranne  thorow  a  guidon  bearer. 
b.  '  The  flag  of  a  guild  or  fraternity '  (Webster 
1864). 

2.  An  officer  who  carries  such  a  standard. 

1591  SPARRY  tr.  Caftan's  Gcomancie  (1509)  4*  Of  many  it 
is  called  the  Guidon  or  Ensigne-bearer  of  the  times.  1622 
F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  War  HI.  i.  83  The  Cornet  or  Guydon  is 
the  same  that  the  Ensigne  on  foot  is.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Guidon,  a  Cornet  of  Argolatiers  that  serve  on  hors-back  with 
Petronels.  16919  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  521  The 
lord  Lovelace  is  made  guidon  of  the  horse  guards.  1728 
MORGAN  Algiers  II.  v.  300  The  Turkish  Horse  pursued  them 
. .  killing  the  guidon,  or  Standard-bearer.  1779  G.  SMITH 
Milit.  Diet.,  Guidon,  an  officer  in  troops  of  horse-guards 
who  ranks  as  Major.  1880  Q' FLANAGAN  Munster  Circuit  3 
He  had  his  Captain,  and  Guidon,  and  Trumpeter. 

•)•  3.  A  company,  troop.   Obs. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  226  Eyght  guydons  of 
horsemen.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  76  The  Count 
. .  had . .  two  guidons  of  horsemen. 

4.  Mils.  A  direct. 

1811  BUSBY  p/rf. Mus.lfA.  3).  i825DANNELEY£«0'c/. Mus. 

Guidonian  (gwid5a-nian),  a.  Mus.  [f.  Gui- 
don-, taken  as  the  stem  of  Guido  (see  below)  + 
-IAN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Italian  musician 
Gnido  d'Arezzo  (nth  c.),  the  reputed  inventor  of 
the  system  of  hexachords.  Guidonian  hand  (see 
quot.  1811). 

1721  A.  MALCOLM  Treat.  Mus.  xiv.  558  Thus  far  go  the 
Improvements  of  Guido  Aretinus,  and  what  is  called  the 
Guidonian  System.  1811  BUSBY  Diet.  Mus.  (ed.  3),  Guido- 
nian hand,  the  figure  of  the  left-hand  with  the  syllabic  signs 
of  the  intervals  of  the  three  hexachords,  instituted  by  Guido, 
marked  on  the  joints  of  the  fingers.  1889  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in 
Grove  Diet.  Mus.  IV.  660  The  Harmonic  or  Guidonian  Hand. 

Guierie :  see  GUERIE. 

Guigaw,  obs.  form  of  GEWGAW. 

llGnige  (g»s).  Hist.  Also  5  gyge.  [ME. 
gyge,  a.  OF.  guige,  which  has  been  re-adopted  by 
recent  antiquaries.]  (See  quot.  1834.) 

c  1386  [perh.  implied  in  GIGGE  ».].  c  1450  Merlin  195  He 
..  kyutte  the  gyge  of  the  shelde  with  all  the  arme  so  that 
he  dide  it  falle  in-to  the  felde.  Ibid.  496  He  smote  Pindolus 
on  the  sholdre  that  he  kutte  the  gige  that  the  shelde  henge 
by.  1834  PLANCH^  Brit.  Costume  61  These  shields  [temp. 
William  Conq.],  besides  the  holders.. had  a  long  strip  of 
leather  which  went  round  the  neck  and  formed  an  addi- 
tional support  for  it.  .This  extra  strap  was  called  the  guige. 
1864  BOUTELL  Heraldry  Hist,  t,  Pop.  xvii.  277  An  imperial 
eagle  holds  in  his  beak  the  guige  of  the  shield.  1878  J. 
MACKINTOSH  Hist.  Civiliz.  Scot.  I.  iv.  272  It  is  suspended 
in  front  of  the  body  by  a  guige. 

Guild,  gild  (gild).  Forms :  a.  I  syld,  slid, 
sesyld,  3-4  ;ild,  4-6  yelde,  5  jeld,  5-6  yeld, 
6  yeald,  7  yeelde,  8  dial.  yild-.  &.  4-6  gyld(e, 
4-7  glide,  5  gyylde,  geld-,  6  gelde,  gyeld, 
guilde,  guylde,  5-  gild,  7-  guild.  [Several 
distinct  formations  from  the  same  Teut.  root  have 
here  coalesced.  ( I )  The  forms  with  initial ),  y  prob. 
represent  mainly  OE.  gild,  &ld,  {^ield}  str.  nent., 
recorded  only  twice  in  this  sense,  but  frequent 
in  the  senses  '  payment,  compensation,  offering, 
sacrifice,  worship,  idol';  corresp.  to  OFris.  geld, 


GUILD. 

ield  money,  OS.  geld  payment,  sacrifice,  reward, 
QHG.gett  payment,  offering,  tribute,  money  (I)u., 
G.geld,  money),  ON.  fialit  payment,  Goth,  gild 
tribute  :-OTeut.  *geldom.  (2)  OE.  had  also£<y/</ 
str.  neut.,  where  the  prefix  ff-  (see  Y-  prefix)  ex- 
presses the  notion  of  combined  or  collective  action. 
This  has  not  been  found  later  than  OE.,  but  as  the 
prefix  ge-  regularly  disappeared  in  substantives  (cf. 
reeve)  its  representative  in  the  1410  c.  would  coin- 
cide with  that  of  the  simple  fyld.  (3)  The  pro- 
nunciation with  (g)  must  l>e  due  to  adoption  of, 
or  influence  from,  the  ON.  gildi  str.  neut.  guild, 
guild-feast,  banquet,  also  payment,  value  (Sw. 
gille,  Da.  gilde  guild)  :-OTeut.  *gildjom. 

In  continental  Tent,  the  sense  of  '  guild '  was 
expressed  by  e  fourth  formation  from  the  same 
root,  repr.  OTeut.  type  "gildjdn-  wk.  fern.,  and 
occurring  as  MLG.,  MDu.  gilde  fern,  and  neut. 
(Du. gild),  whence  mod.G.  gilde;  in  Carolingian 
Latin  the  word  appears  as  geldonia,  gildonia,  ex- 
plained by  confraternitai  ;  the  later  med.Lat.  form 
Kgilda;  OF.  had  gilde,  ghelde,  glutide,jode,  etc., 
in  the  senses  '  guild,  band  of  foot-soldiers.' 

The  root  *geld-  in  these  derivatives  is  prob.  to  be  taken 
in  the  sense  '  to  pay,  contribute ',  so  that  the  sb.  would 
primarily  mean  an  association  of  persons  contributing  money 
for  some  common  object.  As,  however,  the  root  also  means 
'  to  sacrifice,  worship ',  some  have  supposed  that  guilds 
were  so  called  as  being  combinations  for  religious  purposes, 
heathen  or  Christian. 

The  sense  'member  of  a  guild,  guild-brother  ,  was  ex- 
pressed byOE. gylda  and  rerylda,  MLG.fi/ae  wk.  masc. ; 
the  Teut.  word  appears  in  med.L.  as  gildi  (also  congildl, 
congilda),  and  in  OF.  gelde,  geldon  (with  many  variants), 
one  of  a  company  {gelde)  of  foot-soldiers  ] 

1.  A  confraternity,  brotherhood,  or  association 
formed  for  the  mutual  aid  and  protection  of  its 
members,  or  for  the  prosecution  of  some  common 
purpose. 

a.  Primarily  applied  to  associations  of  mediaeval 
origin. 

The  guilds  mentioned  in  OE.  pre-Conquest  documents 
fulfilled  much  the  same  functions  as  modern  burial  and 
benefit  societies,  but  their  objects  included  the  providing  of 
masses  for  the  souls  of  deceased  members,  and  the  payment 
of  luergild  in  cases  of  justifiable  homicide.  They  had 
always  originally  a  strong  religious  element  in  their  con- 
stitution. Their  meetings  were  app.  usually  convivial  (cf. 

below).   In 


rights  and  privileges,  eventually  developing  into  municipal 
corporations. 

The  guild  of  merchants,  merchant  ginld  (or  guild  mer- 
chant, late  OE.  ctapmanna  rildl,  an  incorporated  society 
of  the  merchants  of  a  town  or  city,  having  exclusive  rights 
of  trading  within  the  town,  is  an  institution  which  in  tng- 
land  has  not  been  found  before  the  Conquest ;  on  the  Con- 
tinent the  name  and  thing  were  older.  In  many  tnglisl 
towns,  and  in  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  the  merchant 
guild  becarne  the  governing  body  of  the  town  ;  in  Scotland 
the  name  of 'guild'  is  still  preserved  (cf.Dcan  o/Guilds.\. 
DEAN). 

The  trade  guilds,  which  in  England  come  into  prominence 
in  the  i4th  c.,  were  associations  of  persons  exercising  tni 
same  craft,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  pro- 
moting their  common  interests.  In  some  towns  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  bodies  superseded  the  older  organizations 
as  the  municipal  authority.  The  trade  guilds  are  histori- 
cally represented  in  London  by  the  Livery  Companies,  but 
these  are  not  ordinarily  known  as  guilds,  and  retain  little  of 
their  original  functions.  The  trade  guilds  of  mediaeval 
Europe  closely  resemble  the  ancient  Roman  collegia,  with 
which  they  may  perh.  have  been  historically  connected. 

?  a  looo  Abbottsbury  Charter  in  Kemble  Cod.  DM.  IV. 
279  ForSan  oe  we  for  his  lufon  bis  xesyld  segaderodon. 
<xii09  in  Gross  Gild  Merck.  (1890)  II.  37  »is  beoS  \a. 
rehworfe  betwux  San  hirede  act  Xrescircean  and  ban  cmhtan 
on  Cantwareberig  of  ceapmanne  si'de.  Se  heap  on  ceap- 
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of  Hen.  II  to  Lincoln  in  Rymer  Fcedera.  (1816)  I.  4°  sciatis 
me  concessisse  civibus  meis  Lincolniae  omnes  libertates,  & 
consuetudines,  &    leges   suas,    quas   habuerunt    term; 
Edward!  &  Willelmi,  &  Henrici,  Regum  Anghx,  &  gildam 
suam  mercatoriam  de  hominibus  civitatis  &  de  al 
catoribus  comitatus,  sicut  illam  habuerunt  tempore  przdic- 
torum  antecessorum  nostrorum,  Regum  Angliae  melius  fit 
liberius.     1190  Charter  o/  Rich.  I  to  Winchester  ibid,  so 
Sciatis  nos  concessisse  civibus  nostns  Wmtoniae  de  gilda 
mercatorum,  quod  nullus  eorum  placitet  extra  muros  civi- 
tatis Wintoniae  de  ullo  placito  preter  placita  de  tenu 
exterioribus,  exceptis  monetariis  &  ministns  nostris.    c _i2O5 
LAY.  32001  5ilden  he  gon  rere.    c  133°  R.  BRUNNE  Chro, 

J,n    ,,-'.      •      f  »,___i._  j  j_ i  !„..„_,,     ti-it  \\f  Innn  were 
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bretheren  &  sisteren  of  vis  gilde  shul  comen  togeder  to  ye 
paroche  chirche.    Ibid.  37  pe  ordenaunces  of  be  glide  01 
ri43o  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (1840) 


1716  MAIWX  I'irma  nvrgi   a4    ii'5,         °j    .  .K.  ««-nl«r 
fJunded  chiefly  for  Devotion  and  Almsdeeds ,  the  Secular 
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chiefly  for  Trade  and  Almsdeeds.  Ibid.  26  Anciently, 
a  Gild  either  Religious  or  Secular  could  not  legally  be 
set-up  without  the  Kings  Licence.  1838  FRESCOTT  Ferti. 
$  Is.  Introd.  (1846)  I.  25  The  several  crafts,  whose  members 
were  incorporated  into  guilds.  1873  L.  O.  PIKE  Hist. 
Crime  I.  178  There  were  at  least  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century  guilds  of  weavers  in  London,  Oxford,  York  [etc.]. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  i.  §  i.  5  Industry  was  checked  by 
a  system  of  trade  guilds  which  confined  each  occupation  to 
an  hereditary  caste. 

b.  Used  in  the  names  of  various  modern  asso- 
ciations, with  more  or  less  notion  of  imitating  the 
mediaeval  guilds  in  their  object,  spirit,  or  constitu- 
tion. 

1827  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  II.  670  In  1817  colonel.  .Mason 
. .  established  a  guild  or  festival  for  rural  sports.  1876  (title} 
Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Holy  well.  Constitution,  Rules  & 
Office.  1877  RUSKIN  Fors  C/av.VH.  231,  I  have  written  to 
our  solicitors  that  they  may  register  us  un^er  the  title  of  St. 
George's  Guild.  1800  (title)  Transactions  of  the  Guild  & 
School  of  Handicraft.  1895  Whitaker's  Almanack  283/1 
Church  Choir  Guild.  Ibid.  286/1  Guijd  of  Organists.  Ibid. 
289/2  Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  1900 
Oj/ic.  Year-bk.  Ch.  Eng.  116  The  Church  and  Stage  Guild 
. .  is  a  Society  for  getting  rid  of  the  prejudices  of  religious 
people  against  the  stage. 

c.  transf.  A  company  or  fellowship  of  any 
kind. 

1630  B.  JONSON  Chloridia  A  4  Cupid  hath  ta'ne  offence  of 
late  At  all  the  Gods,  that  he  was  so  deserted,  Not  to  be  call'd 
into  their  Guild  But  slightly  pass'd  by,  as  a  child.  1728 
POPE  Dune.  11.  250  When  the  long-ear  d  milky  mothers  . . 
For  their  defrauded,  absent  foals.. make  A  moan  so  loud, 
that  all  the  guild  awake.  1817  COLERIDGE  Riog.  Lit.  68  Their 
names  had  never  been  enrolled  in  the  guilds  of  the  learned. 
1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  n.  iii.  122,  I  like  her  best  of 
all  the  guild  of  Sibyls. 

1 2.  The  place  of  meeting  of  a  guild.  Also,  the 
building  in  which  a  religious  guild  or  fraternity 
lived. 

la  looo  Albotstury  Charter  in  Kemble  Cod.  Difl.  IV. 
278  Se  sylda  be  ooerne  misgret  innan  gylde . .  jebete  he 


[etc.].  1546  Supfl.  Poor  Commons  (i87r)  75  Building  of 
abayse,  churches,  chauntries,  gyldes.  1390  SPENSER  F.  6. 
n.  vii.  43  The  rowme  was  large  and  wyde,  As  it  some  gyeld 


or  solemne  temple  weare.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xn. 
Ixxiii.  (1612)  301  The  Capitol,  where  wont  their  Guild  to 
bee.  1009  SKENE  Reg.  Mag.,  Stat.  Gild  142  Gif  any  of 
our  brether  does  wrang  or  injurie  be  word  to  ane  other 
brother  . .  in  comming  to  the  Gild.  1644  EVELYN  Mem. 
(1857)  I.  109  Halls  and  guilds  (as  we  call  them)  of  sundry 
companies. 

1 3.  Used  to  render  OE.  &ielda  guild-brother. 

1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  viii.  (1628)  258  For  shortnes 
of  speech  a  Gild  brother  was  also  called  a  Gild. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  guild-bell,  -court,  -day, 
-due,  -house,  -land,  -man,  -master,  -order,  -priest, 
-rent,  -silver,  -steward;  guild  mereatory  [ad. 
med.L.  £i/</a  mercatoria],  guild  merchant  [MER- 
CHANT a.],  (see  i  a)  ;  guild-rent,  rent  payable  to 
the  Crown  by  a  guild ;  guild-wine,  ?  wine  drunk 
at  festivals  of  the  guild ;  guild-wite,  a  fine  levied 
by  a  guild.  Also  GUILD-ALE,  GULLD-BSOTHEB, 
GUILD-HALL. 

1555  Ludlow  Churchw.  Ace.  (Camden)  61  The  claper  of 
the  «yeld  belle.  1870  BRENTAKO  Gilds  97  The  citizens 
..mustered  at  the  call  of  the  Gild-bell.  1449  Extracts 
Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  402  At  he  inquir  and  accuse  sic 
forstallmg  like  xv  daiis  in  the  *gilde  courte.  1525  Ibid. 
i J2  The  haill  toun  ..  on  the  gild  curt  day,  all  in  ane 
voce . .  obleist  thame  [etc.].  1583  in  W.  Maitland  Hist, 
bain.  (1753)  233  The  Dene  of  Gild  may  assemble  his 
Brether  and  Counsel!  in  their  Gild  Courts.  1827  in  E.  H. 
Barker  Parriana  (1828)  I.  245  The  "Guild-day  ..  is  a 
high  day  at  Norwich.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  II.  403 


Regularly  paying  his  *gild-dues  for  the  space  of  seven  years. 
1870 \Etig.  Gilds  Introd.  33  They  met  in  good  fellowship 
at  the  *Gild-house.  1752  CASTE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  215  Their 


guild-lands  should  be  restored  to  them.  1896  Westm. 
Gaz. 31  Oct.  1/2  The  preacher  . .  held  up  Nehemiah  to  the 

guildmen  as  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  Church  reformer. 
1782  PENNANT  Jonrn.  Chester  to  Land.  114  It  [Lichfield] 
W<:a*  °"g'na"y  governed  by  a  guild  and  "guild-master. 
1656  D.  KING  Vale  Royal,  Chester  11.  157  Before  the  said 


:87o) 
itesens  in- 
Veld  mar- 


«?>  j-  •""•  DV  nenry  11.  1467  in  Kne.  Gi, 
37°  Ordmaunces . .  made  . .  by  hole  assent  of  the  ci 
habitantes  in  the  Cyte  of  Worcester,  at  their  «yeia  mar- 
fna'?Ut  T*lS8a  i°»<*-Ga*.  No.  1743/4  The  Guild-Merchant 
rojLt,°Pa$>  of  ?rest<">-  '7°«  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
GMMerchant,  a  Prmlege  whereby  Merchants  may  hold 
l-leas  of  Land  among  themselves.  1844  STEPHEN  Black- 
stone  III.  190  These  persons  were  also  authorized  to  have 
a  guild  merchant.  1873  L.  O.  PIKE  Hist.  Crime  I.  64 
Ihe  guild  merchant  ..  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the 
SESSKf^  *P.G™*Gad  Merch.  II.  201  The 


i      7        ,  .  an.    az.     o.  3175/3 

n        I™??5,'  BurBesses'  ™d  other  the  Inhabitants 
Borough  of  Calne.    1597  Extracts  A  berd.  Reg.  (1848) 
Lf     °.   'If  ¥16-'  f°fUr  PJ1dls  for  his  *g'ld  wyne.     1870^ 
,lds  ,85  If  ,t  is  found  by  his  bretheren  that  heTad  TO 

£$ffiS^S3fi  ,hfom,e  *™»fh  Wleness,  he  shall  be"n 

^-"  ^US  ^'  °f  bar'ey'     l8"°  GROSS  Gild 
'' 


ofh 
of  the 


Merch   I  Th         -  y'     l8"°  GROSS  Gild 

Merch.  I.  195  The  'gildwite',  extorted  by  the  gild  of  Lincoln 
from  merchants  passing  near  that  city. 

Guild,  obs.  f.  GILD  z-.i  and  2,  and  of  GOLD  2. 
Gvuldable  :  see  GILDABLE. 
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t  Guild-ale.  Ols.  [OE.  *gielti-ealo  ;  cf.  bride- 
ale,  BKIDAL.]  (See  quots.) 

1240  Synod  of_  Worcester  xxxviii.  in  Du  Cange  s.  v.  Gild- 
ales,  Ne  intersint  [clerici]  ludis  inhonestis,  nee  sustineant 
ludos  fieri  de  Rege  et  Regina  . .  nee  Gildales  inhonestas. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gildale,  a  Compotation  or 
Drinking-Match,  when  every  one  paid  his  Club  or  Share. 

t  Gui'ldate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  GUILD  +  -ATE:).] 
trans.  To  combine  or  form  into  a  guild. 

1726  MADOX  Firma  Burgi  27  Peradventure,  from  these 
Secular  Gilds  . .  sprang  the  method  or  practice  of  gildating 
and  embodying  whole  Towns.  Ibid.  200  He . .  used  a  certain 
Trade  or  Craft  called  Lynnenweverscraft,  which  was  never 
incorporated  or  gildated. 

Guild-brother.  A  member  of  a  guild. 
1382  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  57  Ye  den  xal.  .wamen  alle  ye 
gylde  breyeren  yl  ben  in  toune.  £1470  HENRVSON  Mor. 
Fab.  172  in  Anglia  IX.  348  The  vther  mous..Was  gild- 
brother  and  maid  ane  fre  burges.  1583  in  W.  Maitland 
Hist.  Edin.  (1753)  233  Alsweill  Craftsmen  as  Merchands 
sail  be  receivit  and  admittit  Gild-brother.  1690  Def.  Dr. 
G.  Walker  12  Collonel..  Walker,  .is  admitted  and  received 
Burgess  and  Gild-Brother  of  the  foresaid  City  of  Glasgow. 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  8  Aug.,  The  'good  town  of 
Edinburgh ',  of  which  we  are  become  free  denizens  and 
guild  brothers.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xx,  Those  who 
occupied  the  higher  seats  were  merchants,  that  is,  guild 
brethren.  1872  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  154  The  Guild- 
brethren  instead  of  the  kindred,  became  responsible  for  the 
wergild. 

Guilde,  obs.  variant  of  GOLD  -'. 
Guilder  (gi-ldej).  Forms :  5  guldren,  6  gil- 
d(e)r(e)n,  gylder,  gelder,  6-8  gilder,  7-  guilder. 
[AnEnglish  corrupted  pronunciation  of  Dn.  gulden : 
see  GULDEN.]  a.  A  gold  coin  formerly  current  in 
the  Netherlands  and  parts  of  Germany,  b.  A  Dutch 
silver  coin,  worth  about  is.  8d.  English. 

c  1481  CAXTON  Dialogues  v.  17  Rynnysh  guldrens.  1542 
UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  197  b,  The  same  for  euery  good 
verse  that  he  made  should  receiue  a  philippes  gildren.  1547 
BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  xi.  153  In  gold  they  haue  Clemers 
gylders  and  golden  gilders,  and  gelders  arerys.  1590  SHAKS. 
Coin.  Err.  iv.  i.  4,  I  am  bound  To  Persia,  and  want  Gilders 
for  my  voyage.  1622  FLETCHER  Burtiing  Bush  \.  ii,  Two 
hundred  chests,  valued  by  you  At  thirty  thousand  Gilders. 
1691  LOCKE  Money  Wks.  1727  II.  46  Guilders  is  the  Deno- 
mination that  in  Holland  they  usually  compute  by,  and 
make  their  Contracts  in.  1709  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  20  F  7 
Tradesmen,  who,  after  their  Day's  Work  is  over,  earn  about 
a  Gilder  a  Night  by  personating  Kings  and  Generals. 
1756^7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  121  The  hire  and 
keeping  of  a  horse  from  Trieste  to  Fiume  comes  to  three 
Rhenish  guilders.  1777  WATSON  Philip  II  (1839)  26;  The 
damage.. was  estimated  at  six  hundred  thousand  guilders. 
1842  BROWNING  Pied  Piper  ix,  A  thousand  guilders  \  The 
Mayor  looked  blue.  1872  YEATS  Growth  Coinm.  368  The 
gold  guilders  coined  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  Hungary 
and  the  Rhine  regions. 

Guilder  rose,  obs.  form  of  GUELDBB  ROSE. 

Guild-hall.  (Stress  level  or  variable.)  Forms : 
see  GUILD  and  HALL.  The  hall  in  which  a  guild 
met.  From  its  nse  as  a  meeting-place  for  the 
town  and  corporation  often  synonymous  with 
'  town-hall '. 

7«  1000  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  277  Orcy  haefS  gegyfen 


citie  oi  Watirlorae.  c  1380  CHAUCER  Prol.  370  Wei  semed 
of  hem  a  fairburgeysTositten  in  ayeldehalleon  adeys.  a  1400 
Pistill  of  Susan  293  Ajein  to  be  jild-halle  [v.rr.  geld-,  glide-, 
gylde-halle]  be  gomes  vn-greib.  1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  387 
A]so,  that  no  maner  persone  pleye  at  the  panic  or  at  tenys, 
withyn  the  yeld  halle  of  the  seid  cite.  1530  WRIOTHESLEY 
Chron.  (1875)  I.  16  There  dyned  in  the  Guylde  hall  at  the 
said  feast  the  Lorde  Chauncellor.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars 
(Camden)  85  Condemnyd  at  the  yelde-halle  for  hye  tresone. 
1594  SHAKS.  Rick.  777,  HI.  v.  73  The  Maior  towards  Guild- 
Hall  hyes  him  in  all  poste.  16*9  MAXWELL  tr.  Htrodian 
(1635)  135  All  the  Citizens,  utterly  forsaking  lulian,  as- 
sembled in  the  Guild-hall  [margin  trvvtSptov]  py  command 
of  the  Consuls.  1728  POPE  Dune.  i.  270  This  the  Great 
Mother  dearer  held  than  all  ..her  own  Guildhall.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  473  Their  place  of  meeting  is  fre- 
quently called  the  Gild-hall.  1873  L.  O.  PIKE  Hist.  Crime 
I.  64  The  Guild-hall  of  the  burgesses  of  Dover. 

Guildic  (gHdik),  a.  [f.  GUILD  sb.  +-ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  guild. 

1881  G.  S.  HALL  German  Culture  39  It  (the  Passion  Play] 
is  eminently  national,  although  it  is  animated  by  the  old 
guildic  local  spirit. 

t  Gui'ldive.  Obs.  rare  — '.  [Fr. ;  it  has  been 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Eng.  West-Indian 
name  kill-devil^  (See  quot.) 

1608  FROGER  Voy.  58  Canes,  of  which  the  finest  sugar  is 
made ;  and  also  a  kind  of  very  strong  Brandy,  which  we 
call  Guildive. 

Cruildry  (giidri).  Sc.  Also  6  gildrie,  9  gildry. 
[f.  GUILD  +  -RT.] 

1.  The  municipal  corporation  of  any  one  of  the 
royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  historically  representing 
the  ancient  Guild  Merchant. 

1583  in  W.  Maitland  Hist.  Edin.  (1753)  233  Conforme  to 
the  ancient  Laws  of  the  Gildrie,  and  Priviledges  theirof. 
177S  L-  SHAW  Hist.  Moray  (1827)  240  Earl  Thomas  . .  con- 
firmed King  Alexander's  charter  of  Guildry.  1815  Chron. 
in  Ann.  Reg.  88/2  The  Fraternity  of  Guildry  of  Dumfern* 
line.  x8»3  SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xxi,  Could  I  get  some  of  the 
tight  lads  of  our  guildry  together.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V. 
221/1  The  guildry  which  appears  in  Scotland  to  have  always 
designated  properly  an  association  of  merchants.  1890 
GROSS  Gild  Merch.  I.  202  The  Gild  Merchant  or  Gildry 
of  Scotch  towns  first  comes  to  view  in  the  reign  of  David  I. 


GUILE. 

1807  LD.  ROSEBERV  in  Olsenifr  10  Oct.  5/4  The  Guildry  of 
Stirling.. might  then  be  called  an  unreformed  corporation. 

•f  2.  The  privilege  of  being  a  member  of  the  guild. 

1583  in  W.  Maitland  Hist.  Edin.  (1753)  234  The  Dewtie 
payit  to  the  Dean  of  Gild  for  his  Burgeship  or  Gildrie, 
which  is  Twenty  Funds  for  his  Burgeship,  and  Fourtie 
Fund  for  his  Gildrie. 

Guildship  (gi-ldjip).  [OE.  yeldscipe:  see 
GUILD  and  -SHIP.] 

1.  =  GUILD  i. 

a  1000  Canons  of  Edgar  c.  9  past  nan  preosta  oSrum  ne 
set-do  ^ni£  bara  Hnga  pe  him  to-sebirije  ne  on  his  mynstre 
ne  on  his  scrift-scipe  ne  on  his  gildscipe.  a  1000  in  Thorpe 
Diplomat.  (1865)  608/30  An  gildscipe  is  jegaderod  on 
Wudeburj  lande.  1835  SOAMES  Anglo-Sax.  Cli.  282  The 
Guild-ship,  as  every  such  confederacy  was  vernacularly 
called,  proposed  an  interchange  of  masses  for  the  benefit  of 
each  other.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  II.  vii.  397  This 
loaf  was  offered  by  two  brethren  of  the  gildship.  1870 
£nf.  Gilds  Introd.  17  Ordinances  for  the  keeping  up  of 
social  duties  in  the  Gilds,  or  Gild-ships  as  they  are  called, 
of  London. 

2.  The  status  and  .privileges  of  a  guildsman, 
membership  of  a  guild. 

1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  ix.  57  The  more 
celebrated  monasteries  offered  Guildships  of  a  superior 
description.  1870  Eng.  Gilds  183  Whoever  will  not  obey 
the  judgement  of  the  brethei  en  shall  lose  his  gildship.  1890 
GROSS  Gild  Merck.  I.  62  The  relation  of  the  gildship  to 
burgess-ship. 

Guildsman  (gvldzmsen).  [f.  guild's,  genitive 
of  GUILD  +  MAN  ;  cf.  craftsman,  tradesman.']  A 
member  of  a  guild.  So  Gurldswoman  (nonce-iud.}. 

1873  L.  O.  PIKE  Hist.  Crime  I.  378  A  guildsman  of  the 
latter  kind.  1877  RUSKIN  Furs  Clav.\Il.  No.  80.  231  The 
members  of  the  Guild  shall  be  called  St.  George's  Guildsmen 
and  Guildswomen.  1891  F.  A.  HiBBERT£«^.GiV</Ji56There 
could  no  longer  be  any  invidious  distinction  between  free- 
men and  non-freemen . .  gildsmen  and  tensers. 

Guile  (gail),  sb.  Forms :  3-6  gile,  3-7  gyle, 
(4  gil,  Sc.  ghyle,  gule),  4-5  gyl,  5  gyll(e, 
(gilee),  5-6  guyle,  4-  guile,  [a.  OF.  guile  - 
Pr.  guila,  Pg.  guilha  ;  presumably  of  Teut.  origin, 
but  no  certain  etymon  is  known,  as  the  late  OE. 
wll,  occurring  only  once,  may  itself  be  adopted 
from  Fr.,  and  the  ON.  vii  seems  to  be  inadmissible 
for  phonetic  reasons.  See  WILE  si.] 

1.  Insidious  cunning,  deceit,  treachery. 

t  Without  guile :  in  ME.  poetry  a  formula= '  sooth  to  say '. 

01125  Ancr.  R,  202  Much  gile  is  i8e  uoxe.  MOT  R. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6332  Hii  fondede  mid  alle  gile  to  do  bis 
luber  dede.  13. .  K.  Alis.  1427  The  thridde  day,  withoute 
gyle,  He  aryved  at  Cysile.  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (i88o>  387 
Nebir  was  eny  gyle  founden  in  his  inoube.  1435  MISVN 
Fire  of  Love  n.  ix.  92  Gyl  to  fulfyll  in  ther  frendys  tha 
schame  nott.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  630  Than  rais  thai 
wp,  for  Wallace  dredyt  gyll.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xxxii.  2 
Blessed  is  the  man,  vnto  whom  theLorde  imputeth  no  synne, 
in  whose  sprete  there  is  no  gyle,  a  1547  SURREY  On  Wyatt  24 
With  vertue  fraught,  reposed,  voyd  of  gyle.  1596  DALRVMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  i.  104  Thay  rusche  fordward  with  al 
thair  force  vpon  the  ennimie,  nathir  throuch  fraud  and  gyle, 
bot  strenth  and  armes.  1671  MILTON  Samson  980  Jael, 
who  with  inhospitable  guile,  Smote  Sisera  sleeping  through 
the  Temples  nail'd.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  57 


Poems  (1862)  16  Tender,  serene  and  all  devoid  of  guile, 
Soft  is  her  soul,  and  sleeping  infant's  smile.  1859  TENNYSON 
Death  Wellington  134  Pure  as  he  from  taint  of  craven 
guile.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  (1876)  II.  vii.  106  Who 
nevertheless  shrank  from  the  fouler  wickedness  of  slaying 
a  kinsman  by  guile. 

1 2.  With  a  and  //.  An  instance  of  this ;  a  deceit, 
stratagem,  trick,  wile.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  12  And  don  al  bet  oSer  &  leten  bis  nis 
bute  a  trukunge  &  a  fals  gile.  1297  R.  Gtouc.  (Rolls) 
1115:  He  let  someni  an  hundred,  &  ber  he  hente  an  gile. 
1340  Ayenb.  39  To  bise  zenne  belongeb  al  (>et  barat  alle 
ualshedes  and  alle  gyles  bet  comeb  in  plait,  a  1400  Sir 
Perc.  1034  He  was  by-thoghte  of  a  gyle.  1543  GRAFTON 
Contn.  Harding  453  He  made  towardes  hym ;  and  that  it 
should  not  bee  thought  to  bee  a  made  guyle,  sette  his  hoost 
in  araye  as  though  he  would  fight.  1545  BRINKLOW  Comfl. 
17  How  many  gyles  and  suttylteys  be  there,  to  auoyde  and 
escape  the  seruyng  the  kyngs  wrytt.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay) 
Ps.  xxxvii.  13  They,  .spake  vanities :  and  meditated  guiles 
al  the  day.  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  I.  139  That  they  may 
be  caught  and  taken  as  by  a  spirituall  guile.  1671  MILTON 
P.  R.  II.  391,  I  ..count  thy  specious  gifts  no  gifts  but  guiles. 
1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  380  While  yet  the  dark-broun 
water  aids  the  guile,  To  tempt  the  trout.  1767  W.  L.  LEWIS 
Statiuf  Thebaid  ix.  212  Halys  she  shews  to  carry  on  the 
Guile. 

3.  Comb.:  f  guile-bones,  a  boys'  game  ?  similar 
to  DIBS  ;  f  guile-man,  one  who  deals  in  '  guiles ', 
a  deceiver ;  f  guile-shares,  cheating  shares ; 
division  of  spoils,  or  shares  of  wreckage  (Kent. 
Gloss.). 

1606  N.  Riding  Rec.  (1883)  I.  49  Walter  Parkhurst  pre- 
sented for  keping  Guile-bones  or  Ten-bones  and  other 
unlawful!  games  at  his  house.  1613  W.  BROWNE  Sheph. 
Pipe  i.  (1614)  C  6  Thus  wretchedly  (lo !)  this  guile-man 
dyde.  1723  LEWIS  Isle  Tenet  22  Nothing  sure  can  be  more 
vile  and  base  than  under  pretence  of  assisting  the  distressed 
Masters  [of  stranded  vessels],  and  saving  theirs  and  the 
Merchants  goods,  to  convert  them  to  their  own  use,  by 
making  what  they  call  guile  shares. 

Guile  (gail),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms  :  3-4 
gilen,  gylen,  4-5  gile,  gyle,  5  gylyn,  (4  gily, 
5  gyll,  6  guylen),  4-  guile,  [a.  OF.  guile-r 


GUILED. 


(=  Pr.  guilar),  (.  guile  GUILE  sb.  Cf.  \\'ILE  v.] 
trans.  To  beguile  ;  to  deceive. 

<ii22S  Alter.  R.  74  5if  en;  weneS  bat  he  beo  religius,  &  nc 
bridled  nout  his  tunge,  his  religiun  is  fals  ;  he  gilefi  his 
heorte.  1303  R.  BKUNNE  Handl.  Synnc  362  Manyon 
trowyn  on  nere  wylys,  And  many  tymes  &>e  pye  hem  gyly^. 
'377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  XX..  124  With  glosynges  and  with 
gabbynges  he  gyled  be  peple.  1390  GOVVER  Can/.  III.  47 
For  often  he  that  will  beguile  Is  guiled  with  the  same  guile. 
c  14*5  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  089  Thorugh  thy  false  clerkis  sevene 
Thou  wylt  by  gyllecl,  by  Good  in  heven  !  1468  Medulla 


donne?_  1821  LIDDLE /V?ww  13  (E. D.D.)  At  last  heknewht 
was  guil'd  long  By  that  false  tyrant's  wily  tongue.  1854  H. 
MILLER  Sck.  fy  ScAut.  (1858)  387  Its  tones  can  guile  the  dark 
and  lonesome  day. 

Guile,  variant  of  GOLE  sb?,  GYLE. 

t  Guiled,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  GUILE  v.  and  sb. 
+  -ED.]  a.  Beguiled ;  deceived.  In  quot.  absol. 
b.  Full  of  guile ;  treacherous. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6824,  I . .  Robbe  both  robbed  and  rob- 
hours,  And  gyle  gyled 'and  gyiours.  isj6SHAKS.  Mercti.  V. 
in.  ii.  97  Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gulled  shore  To  a  most 
dangerous  sea. 

Guile-fat,  obs.  variant  of  GYLE-VAT. 

Guileful  (gsHful),  a.  Now  only  iterary. 
[f.  GUILE  sb.  +  -PUL.]  Full  of  guile;  deceitful, 
treacherous. 

13. .  K.  A  Us.  444  Swithe  blithe  was  Olimpias  Of  Neptan- 
abus  gileful  has.  c  itfoAntecrist  in  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif 
116  A  nober  gyelful  persecucioun  is  don  hi  eritykis  and  false 
breberen.  1382  WYCUF  Hosea  vii.  16  The!  ben  maad  as  a 
gyleful  bowe.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  iii.  I5i  Thei  ben 


double  and  gileful.  1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit.  50  Turgesius 
deyde  by  gylefull  wyles  of  women.  1508  FISHER  7  Pemt.  Ps. 
cxlii.  Wks.  (1876)  258  His  enemyes  which  haue  layde  in  his 


deyde  by  gylefull  wyl 
cxlii.  Wks.  (1876)  258 
waye  gylefull  baytes. 


1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VIt  i.  i.  77  By 

guileful!  faire  words,  Peace  may  be  obtayn'd.  1594  CAREW 
Huarte's  Exam,  Wits  xi.  (1596)  166  All  men  will  know  that 
he  relied  upon  guilefull  reasons.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ* $ 
Viet.  n.  Ix,  Thus  sought  the  dire  Enchauntresse  in  his  minde 
Her  guilefull  bayt  to  haue  embosomed.  1633  P-  FLETCHER 
Purple  Isl.  xi.  xxvii,  He  whets  her  wrath  with  many  a  guile- 
full  word.  1700  DRVDEN  Fables,  Pytltagoreeui  Philos.  141 
Nor  needed  fish  the  guileful  hooks  to  fear.  1763  SIR  W. 
JONES  Caissa  Poems  (1777)  139  Each  guileful  snare,  and 
subtle  art  he  tries.  1776  MICKLE  tr.  Canteens'  Lnsiad  n.  94 
The  God  . .  in  the  town  his  guileful  rage  employed.  1813 
HOGG  Queen's  Wake  234  Woe  to  the  guileful  friend  who 
lied  !  1879  BUTCHER  &  LANG  Odyss.  135  Guileful  Circe  of 
Aia  would  have  stayed  me  in  her  halls. 

Guilefully  (gai-lfiili),  adv.  [f.  GUILEFUL  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  guileful  manner ;  artfully,  deceitfully; 
treacherously. 

1388  WYCLIF  Ps.  v.  n  Thei  diden  gilefuli  with  her  tungis. 
1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  231  The  fende,  whyche  bathe 
gylefully  made  all  subgecte  to  the  lordeshyp  of  his  cruelte. 
1573  TUSSER  Husb.  xxxv.  (1878)  83  If  yee  deale  guilefully, 
parson  will  dreue.  1604  PARSONS  yd  Pt.  Three  Convert. 
Eng.t  Relat.  Trial  107  He  had  guilfully  patched  togeather 
two  different  sentences  of  that  epistle.  1667  MILTON  /*.  L. 
ix.  655  To  whom  the  Tempter  guilefully  repli'd.  (11711 
KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  115  Loose  probable 
Opinions  he  selects,  And  his  Intention  guilefully  directs. 
1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Reft.  Aph.  xxxii.  18  He  who  speaks 
guilefully  contrary  to  his  inward  conviction  and  knowledge. 

Guilefulness  (gsrlfulnes).  [f.  GUILEFUL  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  guileful ;  deceitful- 
ness  ;  treachery. 

1388  WYCLIF  Ecclus,  xxxvii.  3  A  !  theworstepresumpcioun, 
whereof  art  thou  maad  to  bile  drie  malice,  and  the  gileful- 
nesse  thereof?  1556  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  Ivi.  160  They  put 
theyr  hope,  by  guilefulnes  and  craft,  to  scape  away.  1583 
GOLDINC  Calvin  on  Dent,  xxxix.  235  He  wu  not  haue  them 
defiled  by_  guilefulnes.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  *Jer.  xiv.  14 
Lying  vision,  and  deceitful  divination,  guilfulnes,  and  the 
seduction  of  their  owne  hart  they  prophecie  unto  you. 

Guileless  (gai'l|les),  a.  [f.  GUILE  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Devoid  of  guile. 

1738-46  THOMSON  Spring ^362  The  plain  ox,  That  harmless, 
honest,  guileless  animal,  a  1763  SHENSTONE  Elegies  xxvi.  23, 
I  chas'd  the  guileless  daughters  of  the  plain,  Nor  dropt  the 
chace,  till  Jessy  was  my  prey.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i. 
xix,  Than  every  freeborn  glance  confessed  The  guileless 
movements  of  her  breast.  1844  R.  M.  MeCHKYNE  in  Mem.  i. 
(1872)  18  The  golden  days  of  guileless  youth.  1880  W.  S. 
PLUMER  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  1-8  True  piety 
is.  .guileless,  unspotted  from  the  world. 

Comb,  a  1834  COLERIDGE  Notes  $  Lect.  (1874)  254  Cassio's 
full  guileless-hearted  wishes  for  the  safety. .of  Othello. 

Hence  G-ui'lelessly  adv.,  Guilelessness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Guilelesttess  . .  Guilelesly.  1819 
SHELLEY  Ccnci  iv.  iv.  183  The  truth  of  things  . .  written  on 
a  brow  of  guilelessness.  1844  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (1860)  III. 
113  The  simplicity,  innocence,  and  guilelessness  of  child- 
hood. 1870  SPURGEON  Treas.  Dav.Ps.  xxxv.  7  Traps,  .into 
which  they  have  fallen  as  guilelessly  as  beasts  which  stumble 
into  concealed  pits. 

t  Gui'ler.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  gilowre,  guilour, 
gylor,  yyulere,  4-5  giler(e,  -our(e,  4-6  gylour(e, 
guiler,  5  gyler,  gyllor,  6  guyler.  [ad.  OF. 
gittfleor,  gileor,  gyllour,  f.  guil(l}er%  giler*.  see 
GUILE  v.]  A  beguiler ;  a  deceiver. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  5975  Hyt  semej>  J»ou  art  a 

fylour.  And  coueytous,  and  trechour.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm. 
el.  Wks.  I.  129  We  benken  on  J?at  bis  gilour  saide  whan  he 
was  on  lyve.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  44  Neewe  gilours  wolde 
waite  us  schame.  c  1460  Towneky  Myst.  xiii.  713  The  fals 
gyler  of  teyn  now  goys  he  begylde.  1570  Satir,  Poems 
Reform,  xviii.  75  Wo  to  thay  Gylouris  of  godly nes  denude  ! 
1590  SPENSER  P.  Q.  n.  vii.  64  He.  .So  goodly  did  beguile 
the  Guyler  of  his  pray. 
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Orui'lery.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  4  gelori, 
gilerie,  gill(e)ry,  gilri,  -ye,  gyl(e)ry(e,  4-5 
gil(e)ry,  gylory,  g  dial.  gil(l)ery.  [ad.  OK. 
gillerie,  f.  guiler :  see  GUILE  v.] 

1.  Deception,  deceit,  cheating,  trickery. 

1303  R.  BKUNNE  Handl.  Synne  6611  Hyt  ys  a  tokene  of 
felunnye  1  o  weyte  hym  wyb  swych  gylrye.  c  1340  HAMPOLE 
Prose  />.  (1866)  ii  Here  es  forbodene  gillery  of  weghte. 
CI375  *•  Lfg.  Saints,  George  732,  I  persawe  wele  pi  gilry 
euir-ilke  dele,  pat  bu  wald  lede  me  yddir  quhare  1416  in 
Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  10  Wyth  outen  any  gylory,  fraude  or 
deceyt.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxvii.  160  He  leuys  with  gaudis 
and  with  gilery.  1863  MRS.  Tooooou  Yorksh.  Dial.,  Take 
care,  there's  a  good  deal  of  gillery  about  him. 

2.  With  a  and  //.     An  instance  of  deceit,  an  act 
of  treachery,  a  trick. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  215  It  was  a  gilery.  a  1340 
HAMFOLE  Psalter  ix.  25  When  he  suffirs  him  or  any  ober 
come  til  honures  &  riches  thorgh  gilrys  &  syn.  1483  CatA. 
Angl.  156/1  A  Gillry  (A.  Gylery),  prestigium. 

t  Gui'lesome,  a.  Obs.  In  4  gilesum.  [f. 
GUILE  sb.  +  -SOME.]  Full  of  guile ;  deceitful,  false. 

1382  WYCLIF  fta.  x.  6  To  a  folc  gilesum  I  shal  senden  hym. 

Quilfat:  see  GYLEFAT. 

t  Gui'ling,  vbl. sb.  Obs.  [f.  GUILE  v.  +  -ING'.] 
Deceit ;  cunning. 


he  wolde  come  in  pes  &  gistny  mid  be  kinge.    c  1430  Hymns 
Virg.  io£  Leue  alle  fals  mesuris  £  al  gilinge. 

t  Gui'lingly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  *guiling,  ppl.  a. 
of  GUILE  v. _+  -LY  2.]  Li  the  manner  of  one  who 
deceives;  with  guile  ;  deceitfully. 

1381  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxvii.  35  Thi  brothir  com  gilyngliche, 
and  took  thi  blissyng.  —  Prm.  xi.  13  Who  goth  gilendeli, 
shewith . .  priue  thingus. 

Guill,  Sc.  variant  of  GULE  sb.l  Obs. 

Guillem  (gi'lem).  Also  7  guillam,  -iam, 
gwylim.  [app.  a.  Welsh  Gitiilym  =  William. 
Cf.  GUILLEMOT.]  =  GUILLEMOT. 

1603  OWEN  Pembrakesli. .  JiSgi)  131    The  gwylim.     1668 
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Word-bk.,  Gailltm,  a  sea-fowl.  1885  SWAINSON  Prm. 
Names  Birds  217. 

Gui'llemin.  Hist.  Also  3  gilmin.  [a.  OF. 
Guillemin,  f.  Guillelme  (mod.  Guillaume)  William; 
for  the  suffix  see  -INE  1.]  A  hermit  of  the  order 
founded  in  the  12th  c.  by  disciples  of  St.  William. 

The  reference  to  their  habit  in  the  quot.  indicates  that  they 
wore  a  grey  hood  like  the  Franciscans  and  a  black  gown 
like  the  early  Dominicans. 

a  1300  Sat.  People  Kildare  vii.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  153 
Hail  be  je  gilmins  wi|>  jur  blake  gunes  ?e  leuith  je  wildirnis 
and  fillip  be  tiuns  Menur  wib-oute  and  prechour  wib-inne. 
1844  LOUISA  S.  COSTELLO  Btartt  I.  135  Orders  of  hermit 
monks  rose  up  in  every  quarter,  bearing  his  name  of 
Guillemins. 

Guillemot  (gH/nyt).  [a.  F.  guillemot  (1555 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  app.  a  derivative  of  the  name 
Guillaume  =  William.  Cf.  GUILLEM  and  WILLOCK.] 
The  name  of  several  species  of  sea  birds  of  the 
genus  Alca  or  Uria ;  esp.  Uria  or  Aka  troile,  the 
Common  or  Foolish  Guillemot,  and  Uria.  grytte, 
the  Black  Guillemot. 

1678  RAY  Willugliky's  Ornith.  324  The  Bird  called  . .  by 
those  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  a  Guillemot  or  Sea 
hen.  1766  PENNANT  Zaol.  (1768)  II.  517  The  black  Guil- 
lemot . .  [is]  found  on  the  Bass-isle  in  Scotland.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  256  The  frequent  chatter  of  the 
Guillemot.  1828  STARK  Elent.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  326  The 
Guillemots,  like  the  Divers,  inhabit  the  northern  seas,  are 
little  fitted  for  moving  on  land,  and  seldom  venture  on  shore 
except  in  breeding  time.  1849  KINGSLEY  N.  Devon  in  Misc. 
1 1.  305  Some  unseen  guillemot  would  give  a  startled  squeak. 
1859  ATKINSON  Walks  fy  Talks  (1802)  328  Guillemots,  or 
willocks,  as  they  are  locally  (Yorkshire)  called.  1883  BLACK 
in  Harper's^  Mag.  Dec.  70/1  The  soft  '  Kurroo  !  kurroo  ! ' 
of  the  . .  guillemots.  1803  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  399  The 
common  or  Foolish  . .  Guillemot  of  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  is  replaced  further  northward  by.  -the  Aka  arra 
or  A  lea  bruenniclii  of  ornithologists. 

Guillevat,  variant  (in  Diets.)  of  GYLEFAT. 

Guillevine :  see  KEELIVINE. 

Guilliam,  obs.  form  of  GUILLEM. 

Guillian  (gHian).  [f.  F.  Guill-aume  +  -IAN.] 
An  adherent  of  William  III. 

1690  D'URFEY Collins  Walk  MI.  99 Grave  Bishops,  Barons, 
Baronets,  The  Guillians,  and  the  Jacobites. 

Guilloche  (gil<>"'J,  Fr.  giyof),  sb.  Arch.  [a. 
or  ad.  F.  guillochis  the  ornament  itself  or  guil- 
loche  the  tool  with  which  it  is  made.]  '  An 
ornament  in  the  form  of  two  or  more  bands  or 
strings  twisting  over  each  other,  so  as  to  repeat 
the  same  figure,  in  a  continued  series,  by  the  spiral 
returning  of  the  bands '  (Gwilt  Encycl.  Archil. 
1842).  See  also  GALACE,  GOLOSE. 

1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  I.  128  Not  only  are  there 
tine  architectural  ornaments, — such  as  the  guilloche,  rosettes, 
leaves  and  flowers  [etc.].  1883  A.  DOBSON  in  Eng.  Illustr. 
Mag.  83/1  The  ceiling,  .is  painted  black,  partly  gilded,  and 
divided  into  panels  by  bands,  ornamented  with  a  guilloche. 

attrit.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  ix.  272  The  inter- 
laced, or  guilloche  ornaments,  on  the  early  Scottish  crosses. 
1884  W.  WRIGHT  Empire  Hittitfs  145  Along  the  base  of  the 
stone,  below  the  feet,  runs  a  single  band  of  the  guilloche 


GUILLOTINE. 


trans.  To  decorate  with  intersecting  curved  lines 
or  with  any  pattern  composed  of  curved  lines' 
Hence  Guillo'ched  ///.  a. 

1883  MoLum-  Diet.  Art  f,  Archxol.,  Guillochea,  waved 
or  engine-turned. 

Guillochee  (gil«J«-),  ».     [f.  F.  guilhchis  sb., 

with  semi-anglicized  spelling.]  trans.  To  decorate 
with  guilloches.  Hence  Guillochee 'ing  vbl  sb 
(in  quot.  attrib."). 

1886  P'f.Sci.  Monthly  July  345  A  charming  effect  is  pro- 
duced at  the  Neuwelt  houses  Ey  means  of  a  guillocheeing 
machine  in  which  an  engraver's  tool  is  drawn  in  regularly 
massed  lines  over  the  slowly  revolving  vase. 

Guillotinade  (gH<ftin,?-d).  [ad.  F  guillo- 
tinade  (Dupre,  1801),  f.  guillotine:  see  next  and 
-ADE.]  An  execution  by  meai 

1835  MACAULAY  Sir  J.  Mackintc 
came  commotion,  proscription,  .ch 
lutionary  tribunals,  guillotinades. 

Guillotine  (giWtJ-n),  sb.  [a.  F.  guillotine,  (. 
Guillotin,  the  name  of  a  physician  at  whose  sug- 
gestion the  instrument  was  employed  in  1789.] 

1.  An  instrument  used  in  France  (esp.  during  the 
Revolution)  for  beheading,  consisting  of  a  heavy 
knife  blade  sliding  between  grooved  posts.     Also, 
execution  by  this  instrument. 

'793  ^"».  Reg.  278  At  half  past  12  the  guillotine  severed 
her  head  from  her  body.  1819  BYRON  Juan  i.  cxxix,  One 
makes  new  noses,  one  a  guillotine.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr 
Le  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  11.417  Alibaud  was  condemned  to 
the  guillotine.  1877  E.  B.  HAMLEY  Voltaire  xxvi.  202  The 
violent  overturning  of  the  old  monarchy,  the  proscriptions, 
the  massacres,  the  guillotine— these  would  have  received  no 
countenance  from  him. 

trans/,  and  Jlf.  1800  HURDIS  Fail.  Village  137  The 
monarch  daffodil  uprears  his  head,  Nor  dreads  the  guillotine 
of  the  keen  gale.  1802  Let.  14  May  in  Papers  Twining 
fain.  (1887)  ber.  n.  243  A  neat  silver  guillotine,  to  cut  off 
the  heads  of  asparagus.  1815  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1856)  X.  122 
Down  would  fall  the  guillotine  of  a  negative  upon  the  neck 
of  poor  Muhlenberg.  1884  Graphic  i  Nov.  446/2  Cayenne  is 
so  malarious  that  transportation  thither  used  to  be  styled 
'  the  dry  guillotine  '. 

2.  The  name  of  various  instruments  acting  in 
a   similar   manner;   a.  Surg.,  an   instrument  for 
excising  the  tonsil  or  uvula  and  for  other  surgical 
operations,    b.  (See  quots.)    c.  A   machine  for 
cutting  the  edges  of  books,  paper,  straw,  etc. 


1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  t;  Nose  I.  321  Abscission 
may  be  performed  by  means  of  knives,  scissors,  guillotines, 
or  ecraseurs.  1886  in  Syd,  Soc.  Lex. 

b.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Guillotine,  a  machine 
for  breaking  iron  with  a  falling  weight.    1892  Labour  Com- 
mission Gloss.,  Guillotines,  machines  used  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  for  cutting  square  blocks  of  steel  to  a  certain 
length. 

c.  1883  Scotsman  9  May  11/7  Valuable  Printing  Plant .. 
Two  Guillotines.     1896  Advt.,  Printers.— Wanted,  young 
man  as  Machine  Man.  ..One  with  knowledge  of  guillotine 
preferred.  • 

3.  a.  U.S.  (See  qnot.  1883.)    b.  A  method  of 
shortening  the  discussion  on  a  bill  in  parliament, 
by  fixing  a  day  when  the  Committee  stage  must 
close. 

1883  Encycl.  Amer,  I.  200/1  The  axe,  or  rather  the  guillo- 
tine^ is  made  to  represent  the  dismissal  of  Government 
officials  upon  the  coming  id  of  a  new  President,  or  in  case 
of  some  grave  complication,  and  the  victims  are  said  to 
be  beheaded.  1893  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  20  Mar.  1/2  The 
Post-office  Guillotine  Working  Rapidly.  1893  Scotsman 
28  June  6  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Government  nave  resolved 
to  adopt  the  guillotine.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  30  June  2/2  The 
Coercion  BilJ  (1887)  was  allowed  15  days  in  Committee  be- 
fore  the  application  of  the  guillotine. 

4.  attrib.,  sz  guillotine-massacre,  -process;  guil- 
lotine-cravat, a  fashion  of  cravat  current  during 
the  French  revolution ;  guillotine-cutter  =  i  c  ; 
guillotine-instrument  Surg.  =  2  a  ;  guillotine- 
window  [F.  fenfire  a  guillotine'],  an  ordinary  sash 
window,  jocularly  so  called  from  the  fact  that  the 
sashes  slide  in  grooves. 


Supp.,  *Guillotine  instrument.  1796  Bp.  WATSON  Afol. 
Bicle  i.  (1799)  6, 1  cannot,  with  you,  attribute  the  *guillotme- 
massacres  to  that  cause.  1893  Daily  News  10  June  3/8 
There  might  be  an  objection  to  applying  the  "guillotine 
process  to  the  Bill  as  a  whole.  1898  I  but.  28  Feb.  4/7  The 
French  laugh  at  our  '^guillotine  windows',  and  greatly  prefer 
their  own,  which  open  inwards. 

Hence  Onilloti-nism,  execution  by  means  of  the 
guillotine ;  OniUoti'nist,  one  who  favours  execu- 
tion by  the  guillotine. 

'793  Poetry  in  Ann,  Reg.  404  Lo  !  I  who  erst.  .Disclos'd 
the  secrets  of  the  Royal  House,  And  sang  the  Guillotinism 
of— a  louse!  1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  n 
The  humane  guillotinists  of  Bourdeaux. 

Guillotine  (giWt»-n),  v.  [ad.  F.  guillolint-r, 
i.  guillotine  GUILLOTINE  rf.] 

1.  trans.  To  behead  by  the  guillotine. 

1794  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  10  May  (1709)  14/2  Guillotined 
at  Paris,  madame  Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  late  king  of  France. 
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GUILLOTINING. 

1810  Q.  Kfv.  Nov.  464  Our  lati-  philosoph<-r<  (for  »•••  believe 
they  aic  in  ullolincd).  1837  CARI  vi  i 

III.  vu.  ii,  Tli.-v  II.IM-  -suiii-ii-d  nnicli  :  th«lr  nundi  pul 
lutincd;  th«irpl*uum..nithla>lj  r«pt»«i»4  i88o<>rii>,\ 

,'l/WAj  I.  146  You  conl.I  I.  HI,  y  li.-i  i-.oi.u;  to  bo  (uUlotmM  IP 
old  lace  like  M.irie-Anh'iiK-lir 

trans/.  and  //V.  1804  Ki  S.SKNDKN  Dcmocr.  (1806)  I.  12 
And  guillotine  'tin-  irpiu.iMc  >n  Of  every  good  man  in  the 
nation.  1831  ('..  DOWNKS  Lett.  Cant.  Cmntnts  \.  w  I  hi. 
view  includes  some  hills  with  vineyards  guillotined  after 
the  French  manner.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Sept.  3/1  Mr. 
C'ahnour  has  a  short  ami  easy  way  with  dlmtttbla  which 
refuse  to  fit  into  his  verse.  He  simply  guillotines  them, 
thus  :  '  And  redbreasts  feai  le.ss  'proach  the  door  '. 

2.  In  various  applied  senses,  a.  To  cut  (the 
edges  of  a  book)  with  a  guillotine.  b.  To  cut 
short  discussion  upon  (a  bill,  a  clause). 

1893  Times  i  June  9/5  To  fix  a  dale  for  guillotining  each 
clause  in  succession.  1896  Daily  Ntws  23  Mar.  8/6  Only 
the  cheaper  books  are  sewn  by  machinery  .  .  the  better 
volumes  being  sewn  with  silk  by  hand.  Then  the  edges  are 
guillotined. 

Hence  Onilloti-nacl  ///.  a.  (also  absol.); 
Guillotinee-r,Gxiilloti-ner,.me  who  guillotines; 
Guilloti  neruent  [so  in  Fr.j,  execution  by  the 
guillotine. 

1796  Times  i  Aug.  in  T.  Ashton  Old  Times  (1885)  322  The 
widows  of  twenty  guillotined  poor  souls.  1831  Blackiv. 
Mag.  XXXI  I.  275  They  .  .  would  rather  be  the  guillotined 
than  the  guillotiners.  1837  DICKENS  Pklav.  xl,  The  vehicle 
was  not  exactly  a  gig  .  .  nor  a  guillotined  cabriolet.  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Kev.  III.  yn.  ii,  Bewildered  by  long  terror, 
perturbations  and  ^uiltotinenient.  1890  Longtn.  Alae.Aug. 
359  These  were  would-be  guillotiners,  now  to  be  guillotined 
in  their  turn  !  1897  E-rfositor's  Gri.  Test.  I.  164/1  Even 
persecutors  and  guillotineers  get  weary  of  their  savage  work. 
Guillotining  (gilJtfnin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GUIL- 
LOTINE -v.  +  -iNQl.]  The  action  of  the  vb. 
GUILLOTINE. 

1794  in  Spirit  Publ.  frnls.  (1799)  I.  331  Confusions,  up- 
roars, commitments,  guillotining*,  &c.  1799  COLERIDGE 
Lett.  (1895)  I-  329  Guillotining  is  too  republican  a  death  for 
such  reptiles.  1859  SALA  Tw.  round^Clock  (1861)304  We  have 
had  .  .  no  confiscations,  no  deportations,  and  no  guil  jotining^s. 

attrib.  1837  THACKERAY  Carlyle's  Fr.  Rev.,  His  .  .  guil- 
lotining system  had  its  hour.  1893  '^iiiti-s  i  June  9/5  Cutting 
short  the  discussion  on  .  .  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  Uill 
by  what  is  known  as  the  'guillotining  '  process. 

Guilour,  variant  of  GUILBB  Obs. 

t  Gui  lous,  a.  Oi>s.  In  4  gilous(e,  4-5  gylous. 
[f.  gilt,  GUILE  sb.  +  -ous.]  Guileful. 

1381  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  xi.  13  Forwhi  suche  false  apostlis  ben 
trecherous,  or  gylous  work  men,  transfiguringe  hem  into 
apostlis.  1496  Dives.  *  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  v.  v.  202/2  The 
gylous  tonge,  that  is  called  in  latyn  lingua  dotosa. 

Hence  t  Oriiilously  aJv.,  guilefully. 

c  1415  St.  Mary  of  Oignits  I.  ix.  in  Angtia  VIII.  143/16 
t  sly  enmy.  .warned  hym  also  gylously  of  sum  gooddedys 
t  hee  shulde  do.  1496  Divts  ft  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  v.  v. 
202/2  loab  gylously  sloughe  the  noble  prynce  Amasam. 

Quilt  (gilt),  sb.  Forms  :  i  gylt,  irreg.  gielt, 
i,  a,  4  gelt,  2-5  gult(e,  2-6  gilt,  2-7  gylt(e,  3 
Orm.  gillt,  3-5  gilte,  4  gelte,  4,  6  guilte, 
(gelthe,  gylthe)  ,  6-  guilt.  [OK.  gylt  str.  masc.  :— 
prehistoric  type  *gulti-z  ;  related  to  next  vb. 

No  equivalent  forms  are  known  in  the  other  Teut.  langs. 
ffhe  connection  commonly  assumed  with  the  OTeut.  root 
*glld-,  gald-,  guld;  to  pay,  YIELD,  is  inadmissible  phono- 
logically,  and  its  apparent  plausibility  with  regard  to  sense 
disappears  on  examination.  From  the  fact  that  OE.  gylt 
renders  L.  dtbitum  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  in  Matt,  xviii. 
27,  and  that  is  tylti)  renders  ticket  in  Matt,  xxiii.  18,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  sb.  had  a  primary  sense  '  debt  ',  of 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  real  evidence,  though  OE. 
scyld,  G.  schnld,  have  developed  the  sense  of  '  guilt  '  from 
that  of  '  debt  '.] 

fl.  A  failure  of  duty,  delinquency;  offence, 
crime,  sin.  Obs.  (Cf.  5  b.) 


pa 
pat 


c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  vi.  12  Forgyf  us  ure  gyftas  |.  1160 
Hatton  geltas].  c  1050  ByrhtfertKs  Handboc  in  Anglia 
VIII.  320  pan  we  ne  $efremmon  gyita  ani^,,,..  ,11175 
Colt.  Horn.  223  Se  lichame  is  deadhc  burh  adames  gylt. 
0100  ORHIN  15873  Iff  bejj  mujhenn  turrnenn  hemm  To 
betenn  bewre  gilltess.  i«..  Paternoster  in  Rel.  Ant.  1. 
282  Forjif  us  oure  gultes.  c  i»s°  Gen.  #  Ex.  2409  So 
Omked  euerilc  wis  man..Se  of  adames  gilte  muneS.  1340 
Ayenb.  15  pe  ten  homes  of  be  beste  betokneb  be  geltes  of 
^  'if,"  .S65^  our  lnor(Je.  01400-50  Alexander  3213 
(Dublin  MS.)  pat  Sloghen  so  bair  souerent  bat  neuer  bairn 
gilt  made.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  39  For  which  gilts 
al  o  S'tS  "  Were  worth,y  that  the  order,  .were  fordone. 
( t  A-  Responsibility  for  an  action  or  event ;  the 
fault '  </(some  person).  (In  OE.  const,  genitive.) 
11  jj°L£'  ckrm-  <">•  "°48  (Laud  MS.)  Eustatius  hxfde 
<ecydd  bam  cynge  bet  hit  sceolde  beon  mare  gylt  bare 
burhwaru  bonne  his.  ,377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  XHL  257  Itis 
men  ben  noujt  worthy  To  haue  the  grace  of  god  and 

no  r*vhe  nf  fh.*  nr\T\»       ,  .~o_    e-.'      r°.- i*          .,  .* 


A"*!?"  *£*  JJ  ""J*  gilt  a11  °O  some        o 
gud  lord.    1671  MRS.  BEHN  Fort'd  Marriage  ,.  i,  I  shin 

™°"ow  mod^s  •      ""  y°Ur  P"de  W°Uld  P     lhe  gui"  off 
t3.  Desert  (of  a.  penalty) ;  esp.  in  phrase  With- 
out guilt,  without  having  done  anything  to  deserve 
one's  fate,  innocently.   Oil. 

££3£S5£  T  L°"i  342  in  °- E- MiK-  •"  Nenne 

gult  of  de|>e  ich  on  hym  i-sco.    1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  v  75 
Vith-outegult.godwot  gat  ich  thys  scathe.  1:1400  MAUNDKV. 
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(Roxb.)  xv.  67  Godd  ban  had  done  ag.iyne  bis  riuwisnesse 
for  to  sufli  '  '.\vilV:  -me  iinnx  i'nl  die  «  ilhimteti  ^ilt.  c  1 
/.//f  .SV.  Kath.  (1884)  51  Seynge  bat  be  kepers  schi>Mi  ! 
be  turmented  wytb  onte  gylte.  1535  SII-AVAKI  t'i,»i.  A,.'/ 
39904  He  fund  ane  subtill  wyle,  Hut  ony  gilt  how  he  suit 
them  begyle.  n  1615  HOYS  Wks.  (1629-30)  268  Slice  . 
almictli  viulcr  the  wrath  of  God,  horror  of  conscience,  guil 
ol  d'  .all  and  hell. 

4.  The  fact  of  having  committed,  or  of  being  guilty 
of,  some  specified  or  implied  offence;  guiltiness 
t  Formerly  (now/<v/.)  const,  of. 

^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  129  If  a  clcrke  men 
founde  in  his  loiul  bat  reft,  porgh  slauhter  or  wounde,  or 
|MIL;|I  O|H.T  theft,  Men  Mild  schewe  his  guilte  in  be  cpurte 
of  lay.  1387  TREVISA  Itigden  (Rolls)  VI.  165  lustinianus 
CYs.ir  was  prived  of  be  ioye  of  his  kyngdom  for  gilt  of  mys- 
byleve.  r  1450  MYKC  1100  Hast  thow  forsake  byn  owne  gult 
And  on  a-noper  be  blame  I-pult?  i6aa  BACON  lien.  V'li 
196  It  was  neither  guilt  of  Crime,  nor  reason  of  State,  that 
could  quench  the  Kmiic  that  was  vpon  the  King  for  this 
Execution,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  iv.  (1724)  I.  636  He 
in  his  deposition  said  somewhat  that  brought  Sir  Hugh 
Cambell  and  his  sou  under  the  guilt  of  treason.  1833  Ti  NNV- 
SON  Latly  Clara  Vere  de  V.  43  The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your 
door.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  324  Positive 
proof  of  his  guilt  could  not  be  adduced.  1891  Speaker  2  May 
532/2  He  has  put  the  believers  in  the  guilt  of  Richard  111 
in  a  dilemma. 

5.  The  state  (meriting  condemnation  and  re- 
proach of  conscience)  of  having  wilfully  committed 
crime  or  heinous  moral  offence ;  criminality,  great 
culpability. 

c  1510  MORE  Picus  Wks.  32  Spore  vs  wretches,  and  washe 
awaye  our  gilt.  That  we  be  not  by  thy  iuste  anger  spilt.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  v.  48  That  his  guilt  the  greater  may 
appeare . .  I  will  a  while  with  his  first  folly  beare.  1654 
HAMMOND  Fundamentals  xvi.  167  These,  .are  taken  away, 
the  possibility  of  guilt,  and  the  possibility  of  innocence. 
1709  STEELE  Tatter  No.  35  F  i  Several  of  my  intimate 
Friends  are  in  the  Guilt.  1737  WHISTON  Joscphus,  Antig. 
Dissert,  ii,  Most  of  which  seem  to  have  had  no  other 
peculiar  guilt  upon  them  than  that  common  to  soldiers  in 
war.  1757  SMOLLETT  Reprisal  Prol.,  No  guilt  attends  a 
fact  involuntary.  1785  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  III.  39  Guilt 
resides  in  the  intention.  1813  BYKON  Giaour  1943  But 
Heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away,  If  Guilt  should  for  the 
guiltless  pray.  i8a8  Scorr  F.  M.  Perth  xiii,  She  never 
saw  the  child  of  her  love  stand  before  her  doubly  dis- 
honoured^ by  guilt  and  by  falsehood.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ. 
Serm.  viii.  176  Guilt  is  the  direct  consequence  of  a  crime 
having  been  committed. 

b.  (With  a  and  //.)  An  instance,  kind,  or 
degree  of  guilt,  rare. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  ix.  135  Of  every  gilt,  and  wickM 
govirnance,  I  cry  The  mercy,  and  lasar  to  repent  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  ill.  li.  57  Close  pent-vp  guilts,  Riue  your  con- 
cealing Continents.  1679  Hcntl.  Call.  Pref.  f  8  Twas 
amongst  the  Jews  a  Capital  Guilt  to  curse  a  Parent.  1685 
SOUTH  Serm.  (1843)  II.  xvii.  281  The  pardon  of  a  guilt  (too 
big  for  the  common  measures  of  pardon).  1701  ROWE  Tamerl. 
v.  i.  2115  Nor  has  my  Soul  One  unrepented  Guilt  upon 
remembrance.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  139  P  i  Rapine, 
Murder,  and  all  the  Guilts  that  attend  War  when  it  is  unjust. 
1864  H.  H.  BROWNKLL  War  Lyrics  (1866)  21  Ah  ever  ..  In 
the  crash  of  falling  crime  Some  lesser  guilt  must  share. 

o.  Conduct  involving  guilt ;  heinous  sin  or 
crime. 

1719  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  127  It  [self-deceit]  is 
itself  the  greatest  of  all  guilt  in  proportion  to  the  degree  it 
prevails.  1780  Newgate  Cal.  V.  120  The  life  of  this  man 
seems  to  have  been  one  chain  of  guilt  from  the  cradle  to 
the  gallows.  1819  BYRON  Juan  \\.  cxxvii,  He  was  a  Greek, 
and  on  his  isle  had  built.  .A  very  handsome  house  from  out 
his  guilt. 

U  d.  Misused  for  '  sense  of  guilt '. 
1690-1  TILLOTSON  Serm.  xxxviii.  (1735)  I.  355  Guilt  being 
nothing  else  but  trouble  arising  in  our  minds,  from  a  con- 
sciousness  of  having  done  contrary  to  what  we  are  verily 
perswaded  was  our  Duty. 

6.  In  legal  use :  The  state  of  being  regarded  as 
justly  liable  to  penalty,  rare, 

1765  BI.ACKSTONE  Comm.  Introd.  §  2.  46  Here  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  party  could  foresee  that  an  action,  innocent 
when  it  was  done,  should  be  afterwards  converted  to  guilt 
by  a  subsequent  law.  1858  J.  KENT  Comm.  Amer.Z.aw(cd.g) 
1. 157  If  a  ship  has  contracted  guilt  bya  breach  of  blockade, 
'he  offence  is  not  discharged  until  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  guilt-born,  -concealing, 
-formed,  -imbued,  -reeking,  -sick,  -stained,  -tuon 
adjs.  Also  f  guiltwite  [OE.  wlte  penalty],  penalty 
'or  commission  of  crime. 


reeking  gore,  a  1615  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Custom  Country  iv.  i, 
A  "guilt-sick  conscience,  a  i8u  SHELLEY  Pastk.  Fragm. 
Marg.  Nicholson  82  At  the  orphan's  sigh  . .  Totters  the 
abric  of  thy  *guilt-stained  throne.  964  in  Birch  Cart.  Sax. 
I893)  III.i379  Debitum  transgressionis  et  penam  delicti 
lua  Anglice  dicitur  Ofersajwnesse  et  "Gyltwyte.  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  i  Rolls)  II.  95  Gultwite  amendes  for  trespas. 
1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Gultwit.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Gyltwitc.  .GWftwV(Sax.  Law-Term). 

t  Guilt,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  i  gyltan,  2-3 
gulten(w),  Orm.  gilltenn,  4  gilte(n,  4-5  gilt, 
S-6  gylte,  6  guilt.  Pa.  t.  2-4  gulte,  3-5  gilte, 
4  gilted,  -id,  5  gylted.  Pa.  pple.  2  igult,  4-6 
S'lt,  5  gult,  5  gilted,  6  guilted.  [OE.  gyltan 
-prehistoric  type  *gultjan ;  related  to  prec.  sb.] 


GUILTLESS. 

1.  intr.  To  commit  an  offence  or  trespass,  to  sin. 
<  815,  r897,  c  1000  |-.,  ,•  ( '.i  11.1  ,N<;  fpl.  a.},    r  loao  Kule  St. 

HtHft.  vi.  (Logeman)  25  Ic  saide  ic  fcehcalde  wcgas  mine 
[i.ut  ic  na  gylte  on  mime  tungan.  <  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  83 
pa  com  bes  Mon,  he  ncfre  ne  gulte.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  27 
Al  to  lome  ich  habbc  igult  a  wcrkc  and  o  wordc  often,  a  1150 
O-.til  .?•  Night.  1521  Ther-fore  the  were  gulte  That  leof  is 
over  wiimmon  lo  pulte.  1340-70  Alejc.Q  Dill,!.  550  Michel 
gilte  Jc,  gome,  bi  )ollr  godus  fake,  a  1400-50  A lexauder 
472  pou  has  giltid,  bot  nojt  gretly.  1530  PALSGR.  566/1,  I 
gylte,  I  faulte  or  commyt  a  trespasse  (Lydgate). 

b.  Const,  against,  rarely  to  (a  person,  a  law). 
Also  with  dot.  of  person,  and  ace.  of  thing  (neuter 
pron.). 

c  uoo  ORMIN  5142  Godd  itt  te  forrbedebb  To  gilltenn  ohht 
onareness  himm.  1340-70  Ate.r.  *  Dinil,  384  We  ne  Kilte 
noht  god  no  no  gome  here.  1393  LANOL.  P.  PI.  C  vni  151 
Alle  thuse  rybaudes  that  re-pen  ten  hem  sore,  That  euerc  thei 
gulte  ajens  the.  1308  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xlv.  xxviii. 
(loltem.  MS.),  In  poo  mawmetes  Salomon  trespasid  and 
giltid  his  owne  God.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2430  pare  as 
he  gilt  me  agayns  &  I  him  gradid  haue.  1414  I!RAMI>TQN 
Penit.  Ps.  xxvi.  (Percy  Soc.)  10  Graunte  me  grace  ..  Thi 
lawe  lo  understande  .  .That  I  nevere  gylte  ajens  itt.  1413 
JAS.  I  KiugitQ.  xxxviii,  Quhat  haue  I  gilt  to  him  or  doon 
offense,  1  hat  lam  thrall,  and  birdis  gone  at  large  ?  c  1450 
LONELICH  Grail  I.  658  Why  hast  pou  thus  here  now  wrowhl, 
with  goddis  peple  that  Gylted  the  nowht  J  c  1500  Lancelot 
690  Qwhat  haue  y  gilt,  allace  I  or  qwhat  dcseruit? 

2.  [f.  the  sb.J     trans.  To  render  guilty.      In 
quot.  refl. 

1553  GR.IMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  in.  (1558)121  Hath  he  then 
guilted  himself  of  murder  r 

Guilt,  obs.  form  of  GILT  sb.  and  v. 

Guilt(e,  -ed,  obs.  ff.  GILT,  GILTED///.  adjs. 

tGuilter.  Obs.  Also  3  gultare,  4  gilter. 
[C  GUILT  v.  +  -KB  '.]  An  offender,  transgressor. 

u. .  Paternoster  in  Ret.  Ant.  I.  282  Forjif  us  oure  gultes 
also  we  forjifet  oure  gultare.  1381  WYCLIF  Isa.  i.  28  He 
shal  to-trede  the  hydous  gilteres  and  the  synncres  togidcre. 

t  Gui-ltful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  GUILT  sb.  +  -FUL. j 
Full  of  guilt ;  guilty  ;  heinous.  Hence  f  Qurlt- 
fully  adv. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Andrea  103  Wikit  women,  pou 
bohsbuslll,  forpou..hasconsawitgiltfully.  1655  R.  CAPEL 
in  Spurgcon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  36  Worldliness  is  a  most 
guillful  sin  in  respect  of  God.  1675  WALKER  etc.  Paraph. 
St.  Paul  22  Prohibition  . .  making  it  more  guilt-full.  1791 
LEARMONT  Poems  15  (E.  D.  D.)  The  lady  heard  the  guillfou 
tale  Wi'  mickle  dole  an'  dread. 

Guilt-head,  obs.  form  of  GILT-HEAD. 

Guiltily  (gi'ltili),  adv.  [f.  GUILTY  a.  +  -LT  ».] 
In  a  guilty  manner  or  condition ;  like  one  that  is 
guilty. 

'»*  SHAKS-  Kick.  Ill,  v.  iii.  146  Bloody  and  guilty : 
guiltily  awake,  And  in  a  bloody  Battell  end  thy  daycs. 


1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  v.  69  Consciousness  that  he  had  beeii 
guiltily  remiss. 

Guiltiness  (gi-ltines).  [f.  GUILTY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  condition,  quality,  or  state  of  being 
guilty;  criminality,  culpability;  an  instance  of 
this  ;  also,  consciousness  of  guilt.  Const,  of. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Thomas  172  Of  giltines  be  schamc 
Is  generit,  &  of  It  be  blame.  1535  COVERDALE  John  xix.  6 
Take  ye  him  &  crucifye  him,  lor  I  fynde  no  giltynesse 
in  him.  1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Disc.  Seneca.  (1831) 
10  Too  much  doubt  argueth  too  much  guiltinesse.  1676 
ALLKN  AJdresi  NonconJ.  97  A  guiltiness  of  a  great  Schism 
in  the  Church,  and  consequently  of  the  many  sad  effects  of  it 
a  1740  WATEKLAND  Wks.  (1823)  VI.  286  Arguments  against 
Christianity,  be  they  serious  or  ludicrous,  are  indifferently 
(not  always  in  the  same  degree,  or  with  the  same  guiltiness) 
attempts  to  subvert  Christianity,  and  are  consequently  to 
be  punished.  1751  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  3)  89 
His  Guiltiness  of  the  Crime  libelled  against  him.  a  1834 
LAMB  Mite.  Wks.  (1871)  469  False  surmises  of  her  guiltiness 
1849  STOVEL  l,it,vJ.  to  tonne's  Necess.  6  The  loss  of  truth 
by  neglect,  whatever  the  present  inducement,  must  ever  be- 
fore God  be  attended  with  inexcusable  guiltiness. 
tGui-lting,  ///.  a.  Obs.  Chiefly  OE.  In 
I  gyltend.  4  giltend.  [f.  GUILT  v.  +  -IMG  2.] 
That  offends  or  trespasses.  In  quots.  absol. 

cS*s  Vesp.  Psalter  xxiv.  8  Swoete  &  reht  dryten  fore 
aissuni  aee  Kesette  gyltendum  in  wege.  <  807  K.  ALFRED 
Gregory's  Past.  xxi.  166  Dara  gyltendra  scylda.  c  1000 
Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  vi.  12  Forgyf  us  ure  gyltas,  swa  swa  we 
forgyfaS  umm  gyltendum.  1381  WYCLIF  Job  ix.  28,  I 
shamede  alle  my  werkis,  witende  that  thou  shuldist  not 
spare  to  the  giltende. 

tGui-Itist,    Obs.  rare-1.     [£    GUILT   sb.  + 

-IST.]   A  guilty  person  ;  an  offender. 
1693  W.   FREKE  Art  War  vi.  252  Only  the  Principal 

•uiltists  among  Your  Enemy  ought  to  suffer  Death. 

Guiltless  (gi'ltles),  a.     Forms :  see  GUILT  sb. 

'Late  OE.  gyltUos,  f.  gylt  GUILT  +  -Has  -LESS.] 

1.  Free  from  guilt ;  innocent.     Const,  of,  ^from. 

c  »oo  yices  $  Virtues  (1888)  133  Hande  on  hande  nis  naht 
ae  euele  man  gylt-leas.  c  laoo  ORMIN  1977  5ho,  bait  all 
wass  gillti-Uus.  l«97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6707  pe  erl  god  win . . 
Let  bis  gultelese  men  sette  al  arewe.  £1340  Cursor  M. 

6406  (Tnn.)  Alle  je  se  he  seide  bat  I  am  gilues  of  his  lyue. 

381  WYCLIF  Matt,  xxvii.  24,  I  am  innocent  or  giltlesse, 
fro  the  blood  of  this  iust  man.  c  1460  Tinvnelty  Myst.  iv. 
207  And  thus  gylt  les  [I)  shall  be  arayde.  1548  HALL  Chron., 

ftch.  Ill,  8  b,  The  cause  of  the  destruction  of  manye  gyltles 

»rsones.     1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  viii.  36  All  the  floore  . . 

Vith  blood  of  guiltlesse  babes. .  Defiled  was.     1647  COWLEY 

Vistr.,  Concealment  i,  So  handsomly  the  thing  contrive, 
That  she  may  guiltless  of  it  live.  1713  BERKELEY  Guardian 


GUILTLESSLY. 

No.  62  f  3  The  cheapness  of  puerile  delights,  the  guiltless 
joy  they  leave  upon  the  mind.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  xv,  Some 
Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood.  1853  GROTK 
Greece  n.  Ixxxiv.  XI.  189  Upon  their  guiltless  heads  fell  all 
the  terrors  of  retaliation  for  the  enormities  of  the  despot. 

quasi-rtr/zV'.  1543  UDALL  Enism.  Apoph.  n.  201  a,  He  was 
. .  through  enuie  &  falsely  surmised  accusacions,  guilt*: 
lesse  condemned  &  putte  to  death. 

b.  absol.  or  quasi-rf.     Now  only  with  the. 

c  xaco  Trin.  Coll,  If  am.  105  pe  unbileffulle  man  werpeS 
his  ajen  gilt  uppe  be  giltlese.  a  1300  Cursor1  M.  11554  He 
made  oon  ordlnaunce  in  hue  pat  mony  guides  shulde  dije. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  1'.  A.  663  Hit  is  adorn  (witneuer  god  gaue, 
J>at  euer  pe  gyltlez  schulde  be  schente.  c  1450  St.  Cuttibcrt 
(Surtees)  5152  Bathe  giltles  and  als  gylty.  1484  CAXTOM 
Fables  of  Alfonce  i  Ye  shold  do  grete  synne  yf  ye  dyd  put 
this  Innocentand  gyltlestodethe.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 
iv.  xxvii.  336  In  consequence  of  a  notion  that  God  would 
always  interpose  miraculously  to  vindicate  the  guiltless. 

t  c.  trans/.  Of  things,  places,  etc.  :  Free  from 
the  stain  of  crime.     Const,  of,  06s. 

i6oa  MARSTON Ant.  $  Mel.  iv.  Wks.  1856  I.  46  Was  ever 
Prince. .  Left  shipwrackt,  banisht,on  more  guiltlesse  ground? 
1652  BKNLOWES  Tkeoph.  xu.  Ixxii,  We  there,  on  grassie 
tufted  Tapistries  In  guiltlesse  shades,  by  full  hair'd  trees  . . 
view  natures  ants  and  bees.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xi.  658 
Though  spears  in  iron  tempests  rain  d  around,  Yet  innocent 
they  play  d,  and  guiltless  of  a  wound.  1784  COWPER  Task 
in.  698  That  dissipated  minds  . .  Should  seek  the  guiltless 
joys  that  I  describe. 

•f  2.  nonce-uses,  a.  Free  from  penally,  scot  free. 
b.  Undeserved.  Obs. 


liv'd  to  see  his  vertues  blurd  With  guiltlesse  blots  ? 

3.  Having  no  acquaintance,  dealings,  or  fami- 
liarity with,  no  experience  or  use  of  (something). 
Const,  of.  (Cf.  INNOCENT  2  c  and  GOUTY  2  b.) 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  392  Not  as  shee  with  Bow  and 
Quiver  armd,  But  with  such  Gardning  Tools  as  Art  yet 
rude,  Guiltless  of  fire  had  formd.  1693  DRYDEN  Ovid's  Met. 

'nd 


.  -My 

Sept.  338/2  Gabriel  was  . .  reported  . .  to  be  guiltless  of  the 
alphabet.  1874  LISLE  CARR  Jud.  Gwynne  I.  i.  i  Distinguish, 
ing  it  from  other  farm-houses,  which  were  guiltless  of  that 
special  ornamentation. 

Guiltlessly  (gi-ltlesli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  guiltless  manner  ;  without  guilt. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  i  Pet.  i.  1-2  Whom  the 
rageing  crueltie  of  them,  which  hated  the  name  of  Christe, 
hathe  giltelesly  dryuen  out  of  the  places  where  their  fathers 
dwelt  oefore  them.  x6»  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  ii.  13 
The  trifling  vse  of  the  name  of  God  and  Christ,  the  which 
no  man  shall  guiltelessely  lift  vp  in  vaine.  1870  RUSKIN 
Led.  A  rt  i.  27  It  is  not  possible  . .  for  any,  guiltlessly,  to 
pass  their  days  in  a  succession  of  pleasures. 

Guiltlessness  (grltlesnes).  [f.  GUILTLESS 
a.  +  -NESS.]  The  condition,  quality,  or  state  of 
being  guiltless ;  innocence. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  iv.  2  If  at  any  tyme  our  gilt- 
lessenesse  appeere  not  before  the  world.  x6£o  HOBBES  De 
Corp.  Pol.  23  When  Justice  is  taken  for  Guiltlesnesse,  the 
Actions  are  just,  and  yet  not  alwayes  the  Man.  1681  T. 
FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Rideus  (1713)  II.  30  If  the  Declaration 
of  a  Grand  Jury  ..  cannot  convince  the  World  of  the  guilt- 
lessness of  any  Man,  what  can?  1813  SIR  S.  ROMILLY  Speech 
Parl.s  Mar.,  The  guiltlessness  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
established.  1877  Miss  YONGF.  Cameos  III.  vii.  58  These 
preposterous  charges  almost  show  the  real  guiltlessness  of 
the  veteran  on  whom  national  hatred  bad  fixed. 

Guilty  (gHti),  a-  Forms :  i  gyltis,  2  geltig, 
2-4  gelty ,  3-4  gulti(tt),  4  gelti(f,  gilt-,  guiltif(e, 
gylti,  -if,  -yf,  4-5  gulty,  46  gilti,  gylty,  5 
gillty,  giltyf,  5-6  giltie,  gyltie,  6  giltye,  gylt6, 
7  guiltie,  6-  guilty.  [OE.  gylti^  :  see  GUILT  sb. 
and  -Y  i.  Some  ME.  forms  are  due  to  association 
of  the  suffix  with  -if,  -IVE.] 

1.  That  has  offended  or  been  in  fault;  delin- 
quent, criminal.  Now  in  stronger  sense  :  That 
has  incurred  guilt ;  deserving  punishment  and 
moral  reprobation  ;  culpable.  Often  absol. 

c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxiii.  18  Swa  hwylc  swa  swereb  on 
bzre  offrunge  be  ofer  pact  weofud  ys  se  ys  gyltis  [Hatton 
Gasp,  geltig,  Vulg.  debet}.  a  1175  Cote.  Horn.  239  pan  seied 
ham  god  be  gelty  manncn  }e  senejeden  [etc.],  a  1140  Lofsong 
in  Colt.  Horn.  205  Ich  icnowe  me  gulti  and  crele  be  leafdi 
merci.  13 . .  Seuyu  Sag.  ( W. )  856  Thourgth  the  conseil  of  biis 
wif,  Hesloughth  hisgreihond  nowt  geltif.  13..  E.  E.  Allit. 
P.  A.  668  pe  gyltyf  may  contryssyoun  hente  &  be  bnrj  mercy 
to  grace  bryjt.  c  1380  W«U»  Wks.  (1880)  9  pei  ben . .  most 
gyltifofalle.  ct^aRom.  Rose 6394  Penaunce.  .formy  sinne 
Which  that  I  fond  me  gilty  inne.  c  1400  Gamelyn  822  We  wil 
sle  be  giltif  and  late  be  tother  goo.  1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial 
iv.  i,  Tis  the  guilty  trembles  At  horrors,  not  the  innocent. 
1711 W  ROGERS  Voji.  12  We  put  ten  of  the  Mutineers  in  Irons. 
.  .Others  less  guilty  I  punish'd  and  discharged.  1781  COWPEB 
Aati-  Tlulyptk.  188  The  guiltiest  still  are  ever  least  ashamed. 
1814  CALHOUN  Speech  25  Feb.,  Wks.  1864  II.  92,  I  know  not 
which  to  pronounce  the  most  guilty :  the  nation  that  inflicts 
a  wrong,  or  that  which  quietly  submits  to  it.  iBao  BYRON 
Mar.  Pal.  i.  i,  And  secret  as  the  grave  to  which  they  doom 
The  guilty.  1870  R.  W.  DALE  Week-day  Serm.  vi.  127  To 
pardon  the  guiltiest. 

b.  transf.  of  the  instrument  with  which,  or  the 


doth  hold  :  The  Bason  that  receiues  your  guilty  blood. 
1500  —  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  66  Vpon  me  the  guiltie  doores  were 
shut.  i6»9  MILTON  Nativity  39  Only  with  speeches  fail 
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She  woo's  the  gentle  Air  To  hide  her  guilty  front  with 
innocent  Snow.  1709  MRS.  MANI.KY  .Stir.  Mem.  (1736)  III. 
lie. .  nut  li.ivc  acne  to  the  guilty  Rendezvous.  1780 
COWPER  Table  T.  450  The  storms  that  overset  tin 
life.  Arc  but  His  rods  to  scourge  a  guilty  land.  i8ai  BVRON 
Cain  in.  l.  397  He  hangs  his  guilty  head,  a  1854  H.  ki.u, 
Lect.  llril.  1'octs  iv.  (1857)  123  Perceiving  that  the  barge 
was  steering  to  the  traitor's  gate,  she  refused  to  enter  that 
guilty  portal. 

2.  That  has  committed  a  particular  offence  or 
crime,  or  is  justly  chargeable  with  a  particular 
fault.  Const,  of. 

1J97  R.  GLCJUC.  (Roll*) i  6898  Holdeb  horn  gulti  of  be  dedc 
&  lateb  . .  in  strong  prison  be  ydo.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Ssl. 
Wks.  III.  289  Gilli  of  schedyng  berof  [be  blood  of  Jesus 
Crist].  1414  UKAMPTON  1'enit.  Ps.  Ixxi.  (Percy  Soc.)  27 
Thow)  thou  be  gylty  of  synnes  sevene.  1450  LOMNER  in 
Paston  Lett.  No.  93  I.  125  He  was  arreyned  ..  upon  the 
appechementes  . .  and  fonde gylty.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err. 
in.  ii.  168  Least  myselfe  be  guilty  to  sclfe  wrong,  He  stop 
mine  eares  against  the  Mermaids  song.  1593  —  2  Hen.  VI, 
in.  ii.  17  We  intend  to  try  his  Grace  today,  If  he  be  guiltie. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  112  In  some  cases  of  homi- 
cide the  guiltie  person  was  put  in  a  little-ease  prison.  1676 
tr.  Guillatiere's  Voy.  Athens  46  They  are  guilty  of  very 
foul  mistakes.  1681  Trial  S.  Colledge  6  You  must  plead  to 
the  Court,  Guilty  or  not  Guilty.  1710  BERKELEY  Prim. 
Hum.  Ktuml.  i.  i  91 1  WeJ  are  guilty  of  no  innovation  in  that 
respect.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  xxvii.  338  One  cannot 
but  be  astonished  at  the  folly  and  impiety  ol  pronouncing  a 
man  guilty,  unless  he  was  cleared  by  a  miracle.  vpyiAnecd. 
W.  Pitt  III.  xxxix.  39,  I  charge  the  Ministers  with  the 
highest  crimes  that  men  in  their  stations  can  be  guilty  of. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  392  The  heir  at  law  . .  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India 
381  Well,  plead  Not  guilty,  and  you  will  have  it.  1884  l.u. 
ESHER  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXIII.  616/2  note.  The 
deceased  was  also  guilty  of  negligence  or  of  want  of  reason- 
able care  contributing  to  the  accident.  1884  SIR  S.  ST.  JOHN 
Hayti  iii.  86  The  first  and  last  chief  who  was  ever  guilty 
of  so  unaccountable  a  weakness.  1894  Solicitors'  jfrni. 
XXXIX.  2/2  The.,  report  . .  must  state  that  fraud  has  been 
committed,  though  the  guilty  person  need  not  be  specified. 

t  b.  absol.  as  sb.    The  person  who  is  guilty.  Obs. 

i«»  W.  LYNNE  Carioris  Cron.  231  b,  Therupon  was  the 
gyltye  fastned  aboute  the  necke  with  an  yron  coller  . .  and 
then  a  fyer  made  . .  and  so  the  Gylty  roasted  tyll  be  dyed. 
liii  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xv.  |  56.  644  Yet  at  length 
was  that  Castle  enforced  to  surrender  vpon  composition  of 
life,  excepting  the  guilties  of  Burgundies  death.  1700  DRYDEN 
Cock  <y  Pox  287  Oft  a  speedier  pain  the  guilty  feels. 

c.  In  playful  or  ironical  use. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  116  Brag.  Is  there  not  a  ballet 
Boy,  of  the  King  and  the  Begger  ?  Boy.  The  world  was 
very  guilty  of  such  a  Ballet  some  three  ages  since.  1648 
SYMMONS  Vina.  K.  Chas.  15  These  Papers  might  have  been 
Evidences  of  Truth  and  of  Loyalty  too  had  the  Surprizers 
of  them  been  guilty  of  these  vertues.  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies  (1840)  1 1 1.  65  He  died  not  guilty  of  much  wealth. 
1673  Ladies  Call.  II.  ill.  S  23  The  World  is  apt  enough  to 
malicious  errors  . .  but  'tis  seldom  guilty  of  the  charitative. 
a  1704  T.  BROWN  Persius1  Sat.  I.  Wks.  1730  I.  5^4  For  read 
his  trifles,  and  scarce  in  one  line  You'll  find  him  guilty  of 
the  least  design.  1717  BERKELEY  Jrnl.  Tour  Italy  27  Jan., 
Wks.  1871  IV.  551  Church  of  the  Carmelites  . .  in  the  front 
a  little  diamond  work,  which  they  are  sometimes  guilty  of. 
1784  COWPEK  Task  u.  12  He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  coloured  like  hi .  own. 

1 3.  Guilty  of  (rarely  /<?) :  culpably  responsible 
for  (a  result) ;  to  blame  for  the  loss  or  destruction 
of  (something).  Obi. 

a  1115  Ancr.  R.  58  Heo  is  gulti  of  be  bestes  deafte.  1395 
PURVEY  Remonstr.  (1851)  34  Ye  ben  giltif  of  alle,  and  cause 
of  here  dampnacioun.  Ibid.  139  He  that  lakitb  gouernance 
of  a  ship  in  great  tempest  to  a  man  vnkunnynge,  is  gilti  of 
al  the  ship,  and  of  alle  thingis  conteynid  therynne.  i«» 
FRITH  Mirr.  ii.  Wks.  (1573)  87  Or  els  are  they  in  ieoperdie 
to  perishe  at  euery  pit,  ana  the  eye  giltie  of  their  destruction 
for  withdrawing  her  office  from  them.  1535  COVIRDALE 
i  Sam.  xxii.  22,  I  am  giltye  of  the  soules  of  thy  fathers 
house.  1611  SHAKS.  Wmt.  T,  iv.  iv.  549  Th'  vnthougbt-on 
accident  is  guiltie  To  what  we  wildely  do.  i6a8  MILTOK 
Vac.  Exerc.  96  Severn  swift,  guilty  of  Maiden's  death. 
1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Love  >  1660)  24  It  was  . .  a  want  of  Dis- 
cretion, that  was  guilty  of  their  faults.  1700  DRYDEN  Pal. 
«,  Arc.  in.  3i  5  With  mortal  hatred  I  pursued  his  life,  Nor  he 
nor  you  were  guilty  of  the  strife,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time 
L  (1724)  I.  40  The  preachers,  .cried  out  against  all  that  were 
for  moderate  proceedings,  as  guilty  of  the  blood  that  had 
been  shed. 

t  4.  Deserving  of,  liable  to  (a  penalty).  Also 
bound  to  the  performance  of  (a  vow)  =  L.  reus 
•voti.  Obs. 

1:1380  WYCLIF  Whs.  (1880)  10  fei  ben  ..  gylti  of  damp- 
nacion.  138*  —  Matt.  xxvi.  67  He  is  gilty  of  deth.  (So  1611 ; 
R .  V.  worthy.)  c  1430  Ufe  St.  Kath.  (1884)  42  And  wyth 
sotel  sleyghtes  maken  hem  gylty  to  pe  peynes  of  belle. 
ci44o  Jacob's  WetltA  He  sthal  be  gylty  to  |>e  doom.  1577 
VAUTROUILUER  Luther  mi  Ef.  Gal.  72  By  doing  good  works 
thou  shall  be  made  worthie  of  etemall  life  :  bat  by  beleuing 
in  Christ  thou  shaft  be  made  culpable  and  giltie  of  eternal 
death.  1*07  HIERON  Wkt.  I.  328  The  sinne  of  nature .. 
maketh  vs  guiltie  of  the  wrath  of  God.  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT 
Life  lien.  y/Il  (1683)  420  A  Man  ..  guilty  of  the  highest 
punishment.  1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  fi  Arc.  L  427  Some  pray 
from  prUon  to  be  freed  ;  and  come,  When  guilty  of  their 
vows,  to  fall  at  home. 

5.  Of  actions  or  conditions:  Involving  guilt, 
culpable,  criminal. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  ff,  n.  iv.  94  His  Trespas  yet  liues 
guiltie  in  thy  blood.  1700  D»YDEK  fr'atUt.Cinyras  n,  Myrrha 
263  III  she  presag'd,  and  yet  pursu'd  her  lust,  For  guilty 
pleasures  give  a  double  gust.  i7«4CowPER  Task  m.ToLet 
her  pass,  and  charioted  along  In  guilty  splendour,  shake  the 
public  ways.  1871  MACDUFF  Mem.  Patmos  vu.  85  Tfcete 
Laodiceani  were  living  in  guilty  self-deception. 


GUINEA. 

6.  Of  the  conscience,  mind,  etc. :  Laden  with 
};uilt,  haunted  \>y  the  recollection  of  crime. 

'593  SHAKS.  3  I/en.  VI.  v.  vi.  1 1  Suspiti-.n  alwayes  haunts 
the  guilty  mindc.    1660  F.  HKOOKK  tr.  l.e  Blanc',  Tra-u  38 
He  was  in  great  fear  during  the  tempest,  because  of  hii 
guilty  conscience.     1693  T.  Cn  i    n  it,   llrydcu'i  Juvenal 
('697)  335  Not  sharp  Revenge,  not  Hell  it  self  can  find 
A   fiercer  Torment   than   a   Guilty   Mind.     1821 
tiflttt*  73'  Revcnl!e.  »nd  Wrong,  bring  forth  tl, 
The  foul  tubs  like  their  parents  are ;  Their  den 
guilty  mind.    1871  E.  F.  BURR  Ad  f'idem  iii.  53  Our  minds 
dark,  because  they  are  guilty. 

b.  Of  feelings,  etc. :  Prompted  by  sense  of  guilt. 

1593  SIIAKS.  Lucr.  1482  Let  guiltlesse  soules  be  freed  from 
guilty  woe.  1641  MILTON  C*.  Gmt.  v.  Wks.  (1851)  114 
Their  own  guilty  carriage  protests  they  doe  feare.  1667  — 
P.  L  ix.  ,058  Kaked  reft  To  guilty  Shame.  1813  ScVr 
Kokely  n.  xxui  In  Wycliffe  s  conscious  eye  appear  A  guilty 
hope,  a  guilty  fear. 

t7.  Conscious,  cognizant,  privy.  Also  guilty 
to  oneself  =  L.  comcius  sibi.  Const,  of,  to.  Oft. 

1S99  HAKLUVT  Voy.  II.  L  7  Being  guilty  vnto  himselfe  of 
the  murther  of  his  kinseman  Bruno . .  he  trauailed  vnto 
lerusalem.  1599  B.  JONSOX  Cynthia's  Rev.  IIL  ii,  He  giue 
out . .  that  I  know  the  time,  and  place  where  he  stole  it, 


the  Alcoran  . .  to  be  read  . .  of  every  one ;  guilty  of  the 
absurdities  therein  contained.  1633  f.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter 
ii.  i  Like  an  old  courtesan,  guilty  of  her  own  witheredneo. 
1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  n.  xxxvi.  (1739)  162  In 
truth  they  were  guilty  oftentimes  to  themselves,  that  they 
were  not  within  the  degrees.  1685  DRYDEN  Theocritus 
Idyll  xxiii.  Despairing  Lover  54  Farewell.,  ye  stones  And 
threshold  guilty  of  my  midnight  moans.  1690-1  TILLOTIOM 
Serm.  xxxviii.  1 1735)  I.  359  when  we  are  not  guilty  to  our 
selves  that  we  have  deserv'd  them  [persecutions]  from  men. 

8.  Comb. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  ill.  iii.  39,  I  cannot  thinke  it  That  he 
would  steale  away  so  guilty-tike,  Seeing  your  comming. 
1641 J.  EATON  Honey-combe  free  Justif.  251  Guiltie-making 
sinne.  1860  THACK  KRAY  Round.  Papers,  On  being/fund  out 
130  This  wrath  of  the  guilty-conscienced  Sachs. 

Hence  t  Onlltyshlp,  guiltiness. 

1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Rom.  v.  18  Lykewyse  then  as  by  the 
offence  of  one,  giltiship  came  on  all  men  to  condemnation. 

t  Gni'ly.  a.  Obs.  In  5  gyly.  [f.  GoiLE  sb.  + 
-Y  l.j  Full  of  guile ;  deceitful,  wily. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  36  Thou  wenest  wel 
but  she  is  ful  gyly, — Thou  an  deceyved  whanne  thou  best 
gynnest  to  trust,  1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  I.  (1570)  A  ii  b/2 
Ihen  let  not,  Cornix,  playnly  to  say  the  troth,  Let  scabbed 
clawe,  and  gyly  men  be  wroth.  [1849  J.  WILSON  Christopher 
under  Canvass  in  Blackw.  Mag.  LX VI.  630  Richard  him- 
self is  not  more  wily — guily— smily — and  oily.] 

Guimbard  (gi-mbajdX  [ad.  V.guimbarde,  of 
unknown  origin.]  A  jewrs-harp. 

[1825  DANNELEY  Encycl.  Mus.,  Guimoardt,  the  Jews'- 
li:ir(>.)  1830  MAUNDEK  Treat.  Knowl.  i,  Guimbard,  a 
musical  instrument ;  the  Jews'  harp.  And  in  recent  Diets. 

Guimp,  variant  of  GIMP  s6.1 

Gulnd,  gruine,  obs.  ff.  of  GEAN,  wild  cherry. 

1803  J.  LEYDEN  Scenes  Infancy  iv.  73  The  guine. 

t  GTU  ndall.  Obs.  Also  7  gyndall.  [a.  OK. 
guindal  (mod.F".  guindeau),  i.  guinder,  f.  Tent, 
root  wind- :  see  VV'iNti  z>.]  A  windlass. 

1618  R.  NORTON  Gunner  Ii.  1 18  The  Guindall  or  Windla>, 
is  a  conuenient  inuention,  to  mount  a  peece  of  Ordnance. 
Ibid.  liv.  123  Gyndall. 

Guinea  (gi'ni).  Forms:  7  (gennie),  gin- 
(n)ey,  ginnie,  -y,  guinnea,  -(e)y,  gynny,  7-8 
guiney,  -ie,  guynny,  7-  guinea.  [The  geogra- 
phical name  appears  first  in  Pg.  as  t7w«W(hence 
Sp.  Guini,  F.  Guinie)  ;  its  origin  is  unknown.] 

I.  1.  The  European  name  of  a  portion  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  extending  from  Sierra  Leone 
to  Benin,  used  attrib.  and  Conib.  in  the  following : 

(In  several  instances  the  name  is  used  loosely  for  West 
Africa  or  for  some  far-off  or  unknown  country.) 

Guinea  aloe,  amomum,  cloth,  drill,  hairworm, 
pea,  stuff;  Guinea  bird,  (a)  a  Guinea -ben 
or  Guinea-fowl  (alsoyf^.) ;  (Jf)  jocularly,  a  native 
African ;  Guinea  corn  (also  with  small  g), 
DOBBA  or  Indian  millet,  Sorghum  vulgare; 
Guinea  oubeb*,  Piper  Afztlii  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1886; ;  Guinea  current  (see  quot.) ;  Guinea 
deer,  the  CBEVBOTAIN  ;  t  Guinea  duck,  the 
Muscovy  duck  ;  Guinea  goose,  the  Chinese  goose 
or  swan-goose,  Anser  or  Cygnopsis  cygnoitles; 
Guinea  grains,  grains  of  Paradise  (Simmonds 
Diet.  Trade  1858);  Guinea  grass  (also  with 
small  g),  a  tall-growing  fodder-grass  of  tropical 
Africa,  Panicum  maximum;  Guinea  green, 
same  as  acid-green,  a  bright  greenish  yellow  (Cent. 
/>iit.) ;  Guinea  hog,  the  river-pig  of  Guinea, 
f'otamocharus  piclus  (by  Marcgraf  1648  called 
Porcus  guineensis) ;  Guinea  merchant,  one  who 
trades  with  Guinea ;  hence,  a  slave-dealer ; 
Guinea  (oil)  palm,  Elaii  guineensis  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1 886);  Guinea  peach,  a  strong  climbing  shrub 
of  western  tropical  Africa,  Sorcocephalus  esculen- 
tut  (N.O.  Rubiaccu},  yielding  a  fruit  resembling 


GUINEA. 

a  peach  (Loudon  Encycl.  Plants  1829) ;  t  Guinea 
peacock,  piece  (see  quots.) ;  Guinea  plum,  the 
plum-like  fruit  of  a  large  West  African  tree,  Pan- 
narium  tu -celsuin  (Loudon  1839);  Guinea  pods, 
the  fruit  of  Capsicum  fntiesceiis  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1886) ;  Guinea  ship,  a  ship  trading  to  Guinea,  a 
slave-ship;  (*)  a  sailor's  name  for  a  floating 
medusa,  Physalia  pelagica  (Cassell) ;  Guinea 
sorrel,  Hibiscus  sabdari/a  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886) ; 
Guinea  trader  «=  Guinea  merchant;  Guinea 
weed,  Petiveria  alliacea  (Treas.  Bot.  1866); 
f  Guinea  wheat  (also  with  small  g),  an  old  name 
of  Indian  corn ;  t  Guinea  wood  ^  RED-WOOD. 
Also  GDINEA-COCK,  -HEN,  -MAN,  etc. 

1750  tr.  Adanson's  Voy.  Senegal  201  The  "Guinea  aloe, 
of  which  the  negroes  . .  make  very  good  ropes.  1886  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Large-seeded  ^Guinea  amomum,  the  Amomum 
macrospcrmum.  1637  POCKLINGTON  Altar^  Chr.  52  It  is 
a  world  to  see,  what  pert  *Gynny  Birds  their  Gossips  are. 
1701  MAR.  RIDDELL  Voy.  Madeira  60  The  turkey,  the 
African  Guinea  bird,  and  the  quail,  are  found  here.  1816 
H.  N.  COLERIDGE  West  Indus  263  'Ki',  retorted  my 
Guinea  bird.  1886  YULE  &  BURNELL  Hobson-Jobson, 
^Guinea,  cloths,  Guinea  stuffs.  Apparently  these  were 
piece-goods  bought  in  India  to  be  used  in  the  West  African 
trade.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1698)  I.  iii.  48  The  Indians  are 
Husband-men,  and  plant  Maiz  and  "Guinea  Corn.  1759  tr. 
Adanson's  Voy.  Senegal  69  At  that  time  they  [sc.  the  fields] 
were  covered  with  a  large  kind  of  millet,  called  guiar-ttatt, 
or  Guinea  corn.  1773  ROMANS  Florida  84  They  cultivate 
for  bread . .  two  varieties  of  that  species  of  Panicum  vulgarly 
called  guinea  corn.  1834  R.  H.  FROUDK  Rein.  (1838)  I.  343 
The  guinea-corn  grows  near  fifteen  feet  high.  1875  BED- 
FORD Sailors  Pocket  Bk.  iv.  (ed.  2)  105  The  "Guinea  Current 
is  a  stream  current,  running  to  the  Eastward,  along  that 
part  of  the  African  coast  comprised  chiefly  between  Cape 
Roxo  and  the  Bight  of  Biafra ;  extending  Southward  to  the 


Cornwall  24  b,  Of  tame  Birds,  Cornwall  hath  Doues,  Geese, 
.  ."Ginney  duckes.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  H.  299/2  The 
Guinny  Duck . .  is  by  some  Authors  called  a  Cairo-Duck ;  of 
others  a  Muscovy-Duck.  1879  NEWTON  in  Encycl.  Brit. 

w    _  _m_  TM.  -  i ~~.  i:..: /-«-__-  "...  . i. _. 11 i  .LI  r*t: 


c  Jamaica  366  "Guinea  Grass  . .  is  frequently  i 

vated,  to  supply  stabled  and  working  cattle  with  food.  1834 
Wat  Ind,  Sketch  Bk.  1 1 . 9  note,  The  accidental  introduction 
of  the  Guinea-grass  into  Jamaica  in  1744.  1834  M.  SCOTT 
Cruise  Midge  xx.  (1836)  330  The  faces  of  them  \sc.  hills] 
being  covered  with  guinea-grass  pieces.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY 
The  Trades  262  Mixed  with  this  vegetation  in  large  quanti- 
ties was  Guinea-grass.  1857  tr.  Kiichtnmeister1  s  Man. 


Hum.  Parasites  (Syd.  Soc.)  I.  398  By  the  English  [it  is 
known  as]  the  "Guinea  hair-worm.  1788  "Guinea  hog  [see 
HOG  sb.^  3].  1719  T.  GORDON  Cordial  Low  Spirits  I.  214 
You  may  as  well  argue  with  a  "Guiney  Merchant  against 
the  Selling  of  Slaves.  1567  G.  FENNER  in  Hakluyt  Voy. 
(1589)  148  Certain  peason  called  "Guinie  peason.  1698 
FROGER  Voy.  33  The  "Guinee  Peacock,  which  others  call 
the  Imperial,  or  the  Lady,  is  black,  and  almost  of  the  big. 
ness  of  a  Turkey.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XL  480/2  *Guinea 
pepper,  the  seeds  of  two  species  of  Amomum,  found  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  within  the  tropics ;  the  one,  A.  grana 
Parodist,  the  other  A.  grandifloriutt.  1804  Ann.  Rez>.  II. 
29/1  The  Moors  are  paid  for  their  gum  in  pieces  of  calico 
dyed  blue,  called  "guinea-pieces;  they  are  seven  or  eight 
ells  long,  and  half  an  ell  wide. . .  The  Moors  instantly  ascer- 
tain whether  a  guinea-piece  is  fabricated  in  France  or  India, 
by  the  smell.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  III.  161  They 
were  crowded  together  like  slaves  in  a  "Guinea  ship.  1813 
W.  MILBURN  Orient.  Comm.  I.  289  "Guinea  stuffs,  4$  yards 
each  [per  ton]  1200  [pieces].  1756  "Guinea  trader  (see 
GUINEA-MAN  2).  1598  FLORIO,  Brena,  a  kind  of  "ginnie  or 
turkie  wheate.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  iii.  (1611)  112 
He  beareth  Azure,  three  eares  of  Ginny  Wheate  louped  and 
bladed  or.  1688  R.  HOLME  A  rmoitry  n.  56/2  Ginny  Wheat 
..is  also  termed  Indian,  or  .Turky  Wheat.  ij*x  Act  in 
Loud.  Gas.  No.  6040/7  Red  Wood  or  "Guinea  Wood  the 
Hundred  Weight,  ..one  Pound  ten  Shillings. 

1 2.  Short  for  GUINEA-FOWL,  GUINEA-HEN.  Obs. 

i6»  VENNER  Via  Recta  iii.  58,  Ginnies ;  or  Turkies.  1647 
A.  Ross  Myst.  Poet.  xiv.  (1675)  357  She  was  called  Penelope, 
from  the  gennies  or  turky  hens,  named  Meleagrides  and  Pene- 
lope, for  they  fed  her,  being  an  infant.  [1661  LOVELL  Hist. 
AHim.JjrMin.  Introd.,  The  Cock  and  hen,  patavine,  Turcick, 
Persick,  Scottish,  Indian  and  Ginnie.] 
II.  The  coin  so  called,  or  its  value. 

3.  An  English  gold  coin,  not  coined  since  1813, 
first  struck  in  1663  with  the  nominal  value  of  ios., 
but  from  1717  until  its  disappearance  circulating 
as  legal  tender  at  the  rate  of  us.  Double  guinea : 
a  coin  equal  in  value  to  two  guineas.  Spade  guinea : 
a  guinea  of  the  pattern  coined  1 787-1800,  so  called 
from  the  form  of  the  escutcheon  on  the  reverse 

In  1663  the  Royal  Mint  was  authorized  to  coin  gold  pieces 

•' lh=  ™11e,?L?5-     '"  the  name_and  for  the  use  of  the 


..  •.«<._  ..Aw  M  *io.,  ancr  H  n  underwent  no  further 

alteration.  The  latest  coinage  of  guineas  took  place  in  181  v 
the  sovereign,  of  the  value  of  zoi.,  was  first  issued  in  1817. 
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1664  EVELYN  Diary  9  Mar.,  Now  it  was  that  the  fine  new- 
milled  coin,  both  uf  white  money  and  guineas,  was  established. 
1666  PEPYS  Diary  zo  Oct.,  My  goldsmith  ..  tells  me  that 

ginnys,  which  I  bought  2,000  of  not  long  ago,  and  cost  me 
ut  iS^ef.  change,  will  now  cost  me  22^. ;  and  but  very  few 
to  be  had  at  any  price.  1673  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  II.  19 
The  great  little  Animal  was  on  a  sudden  turn'd  so  yellow, 
and  grown  withall  so  unwieldy  that  he  might  have  past 
currant  for  the  Elephant  upon  a  Guinny.  ^686-y  in  Wood 
Life  (1848)  247  notet  I  glue  to  my  dearest  child  y°  Lady 
Shuttleworth  ..  a  gilt  box  wth  30  gynnyes  in  it.  1700  A. 
HAIG  in  J.  RUSSELL  Haigs  xi.  (1881)  336  Zerubabell  got 
from  me.. a  guinie,  which  is  to  be  at  23  shillings  starling 
and  6  penies.  1706  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  4208/3  Los/,,  .a.  .Purse, 
with  3  Five-Guinea  Pieces,  3  double  Guineas.  01734 
NORTH  Exam.  u.  iy.  §  55  (1740)  259  The  Duke  gave  him 
twenty  Guineys  to  hire  him  to  kill  the  King.  1777  SHERIDAN 
Trip  Scarb.  \.  i,  Can  you  give  me  change  for  a  guinea? 
183*  BABBAGE  Econ.  Manuf.K\\.  (ed.  3}  124  The  great  step, 
that  of  abolishing  the  guinea,  has  already  been  taken  without 
any  inconvenience. 

b.  Proverbial  phr.     (Cf.  guinea-gold?) 
17*7  GAY  Beggars  Opera  i.  v.  (1729)  7  A  wife's  like  a 
guinea  in  gold. 

4.  A  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  value  of  this 
coin.  In  present  use,  a  name  for  the  sum  of  au. 

The  guinea  is  the  ordinary  unit  for  a  professional  fee  and 
for  a  subscription  to  a  society  or  institution ;  the  prices 
obtained  for  works  of  ai  t,  racehorses,  and  sometimes  landed 
property,  are  also  stated  in  guineas.  Otherwise  the  word  is 
now  only  occasionally  used. 

1688  in  Ellis  Corr,  (1829)  II.  186  The  Royal  African  Com- 
pany have  lately  a  dividend  of  ten  guineas  per  cent.  1699 
G.  HICKES  in  Lett.  Lit,  Men  (Camden)  283  Its  prime  cost 
will  at  least  be  a  guiney.  173*  FIELDING  Miser  m.  iii, 
A  turkey  . .  which  . .  may  be  bought  for  a  guinea,  or  there- 
abouts. 1767  A.  YOUNG  Far>ner*$  Lett,  to  People  49  To 
regard  a  guinea  raised  by  cultivation  as  materially  different 
in  value  to  us  from  a  guinea  raised  by  any  other  trade.  1778 
in  BoswelFs  Johnson  3  Apr.,  I  have  been  looking  at  this 
famous  antique  dog  . .  valued  at  a  thousand  guineas.  1818 
LADY  MORGAN  v4w/tf^xic»p'.(i859)47A.  .shawl,  .for  five  guineas. 

1883  Whitaker's  Almanack  362  Winners  of  Races  1863-82. 
Derby,   Oaks,  St.   Leger,  2,000  Guineas,   1,000  Guineas. 

1884  H.  SMART  Post  to  Finish  vii,  It's  a  guinea  to  a  goose- 
berry on  Sam.     1885  Act  48  Wet.  c.  16  §  i6Such  substitutes 
. .  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  seven  guineas  per  day. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  guinea-stamp ;  guinea- 
fed adj.;  guinea-boat  (see  quot.);  guinea-corps 
(see  quot.  1810  s.  v.  GUINEA-TRADE);  guinea- 
dropper,  one  who  cheats  by  dropping  counterfeit 
guineas ;  guinea-edge  (see  quot.)  ;  guinea-gold, 
f  (a)  collect,  guineas ;  (£)  gold  of  which  guineas 
were  coined,  gold  of  22  carats;  guinea-table,  ?a 
gaming-table,  where  the  stake  is  a  guinea ;  guinea- 
wedge,  ? 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk,^  *Gutnea-boat,  a  fast-rowing 
galley,  of  former  times,  expressly  built  for  smuggling  gold 
across  the  Channel,  in  use  at  Deal.  1710  PALMER  Proverbs 
209  'Tis  astonishing  that  a  young  gentleman,  bred  five  or 
six  years  in  our  own  universities,  shou'd,  at  his  first  coming 


a  pattern  similar  to  the  edge  of  an  old  guinea.  1810  BENT- 
HAM  Art  of  Packing  (1821)  175  note.  Inconvenient  to  a 
"guinea-fed  juryman  to  attend  oftener  than  the  Act  requires  ! 
1671  Load.  Gaz.  No.  599/4  On  Wednesday  the  second  of 
August,  there  went  away  from  his  Masters  house,  .a  young 
man  by  name  John  Kirke  . .  with  a  considerable  summ  in 
"Guiny-Gold.  1795  BURNS  For  a"  That  7  The  rank  is  but 
the  "guinea  stamp;  The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that.  1811 
L.  M.  HAWKINS  Ctess  «t  Gertr.  II.  57  She  will  go  to  the 
jguinea-table  ..  rather  than  not  play '.  17..  MRS.  DELANY 
in  Life  ft  Corr.  (i860  III.  251  He  has  given  me  some  very 
pretty  "guinea  wedges. 

b.  quasi-odf/.  Priced  at  or  amounting  to  a  guinea. 
1741  TPiTT  Sf.  Ho.  Comm.  in  Anted.,  etc.  (1797)  I.  iv.  79 
The  most  stupid  Serjeant  at  law  that  ever  spoke  for  a  guinea 
fee.  1742  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  I.  188  Twice  a-week 
there  are  to  be  [in  Ranelagh-gardens]  ridottos,  at  guinea 
tickets,  for  which  you  are  to  have  a  supper  and  music.  1801 
C.  LAMB  in  C.  Kegan  Paul  W.  Godwin  (1876)  II.  87  Leave 
him  to  take  guinea-and-a-half  lodgings  with  mama  in  Leg- 
horn. 1897  Daily  News  15  June  8/5  Most  of  the  business 
has  been  in  the  guinea  and  two  guinea  seats. 

t  Guinea-cock.  Obs. 

1.  An  early  name  for  the  Turkey-cock. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  166,  I  would 
faine  learne  the  right  ordring  of  their  outlandish  Birds, 
called  Ginny  Cocks,  and  Turky  Cockes.  . .  before  the  yeere 
of  our  Lorde  .1530.  they  were  not  seen  with  us.  1599 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  n.  108  We  found  in  this  place  . .  great 
plentie  of  partriges,  Guiniecocks,  and  other  wilde  foules. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  332  We  haue  written  alreadie  of 
the  Ginny  or  Turky  cocks  and  hens,  vpon  whom  Nature 
hath  bestowed  a  folding  crest. 

2.  =  GUINEA-FOWL. 

IS99  H.  BUTTKS  Dyets  drie  Dinner  Kv,  The  Ginny. 
Cocke^was  first  brought  out  of  Numidia,  into  Italy. 

Q-uinead,  obs.  form  of  GWYNIAD. 

Guvuea-fowl.  [Imported  from  Guinea  in  1 6th 
c.;  cf.  F.  poule  de  la  Guinie  (Belon  1555).]  A 
gallinaceous  bird  of  the  genus  Numida,  esp.  N. 
Meleagris,  which  is  a  common  domestic  fowl  in 
Europe.  It  has  slate-coloured  plumage  with  white 
spots. 

[i«55  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  166 
there  are  some  which  lately  brought  hither  certain 
chequer  d  Hens  and  Cocks  out  of  New  Guinea,  spoted 
white  and  black  like  a  Barber's  Apron,  whose  Flesh  is  like 
to  the  Hesh  of  Turkies.)  1788  J.  MATHEWS  Voy.  Sierra- 
Hone  48  It  is  . .  surprising  that  the  Guinea  fowls,  which  are 


GUINEA-PIG. 

real  natives  of  the  country  . .  should  be  neglected  by  them. 
1802  BINGLEY  Aitiiu.  Biog.  (1813)  II.  249  The  common 
guinea-fowl.  1862  H.  KINGSLEY  Ravenshoe  Hi,  Some  guinea* 
fowl  were  noisily  preparing  for  roost. 

Gui-nea-hen. 

fl.  The  Turkey-hen  or  turkey.   Obs. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  ll.  Iii.  214  With  white  and  blacke  spots, 
lyke  to  the  feathers  of  the  Turkie  or  Ginny  hen.  1588 
R.  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  322  Ginny  hennes, 
otherwise  called  Turkey  cockes,  and  m  Spanish  Pauos. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  296  The  Ginnie  or  Turkey  hens 
in  a  part  of  Africke  called  Numidia,  be  in  great  request. 
a  1637  B.  JONSON  Horace's  Country  Life  53  The  Gmny- 
hen  Could  not  goe  downe  my  belly  then  More  sweet  than 
Olives.  1669  WORLIDGE  Sytt.  Agric.  (1681)  176  Turkeys, 
or  Ginney-hens,  or  Cocks,  are  a  melancholy  Fowl.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  (f  P.  21  Fowls  for  Game  they  have 
several,  the  best  of  which  is  the  Guinney  Hen. 

2.  The  Guinea-fowl,  or  the  female  of  the  same. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  K  iv,  The  Grecians  call 
these  foules  Meleagridae  :. .  For  (they  say)  Meleagers  Sisters 
were  transformed  into  Ginny-hens.  1703  DAMPIER  Voy. 
III.  23  Guinea-Hens ;  which  the  Natives  of  these  Islands  • 
call  Gallena  Pintada,  or  (he  Painted  Hen.  1781  PENNANT 
in  Pkil.  Trans.  LXXI.  76  The  Guinea  hens  have  long  been 
imported  into  Britain.  i8$£  TENNYSON  Brook  126  He  praised 
his  hens,  his  geese,  his  guinea-hens. 

•fb.  slang.  A  courtejan,  prostitute.  Obs. 

16194  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.iii.  317  Ere  I  would  say,  I  would  drowne 
my  selfe  for  the  loue  of  a  Gynney  Hen,  I  would  change  my 
Humanity  with  a  Baboone.  1639  GLApTHORNii-^/i.  Wallen- 
stein  ill.  iii,  Vender's  the  cock  oth'  game,  About  to  tred  yon 
ginny  hen,  they'r  billing.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  90.  2/2 
You  in  an  Honourable  Amour,,  .cannot  bear  a  IittleCackling 
from  a  Guinea  Hen  ! 


3.  Comb.,  as  guinea-hen  flower,  the  fritillary, 
Fritillaria  Meleagris;  guinea-hen  weed,  a 
West  Indian  herb,  the  Petrveria  alliacea. 

i597GERARDE.?/fr£,j/i.lxxix.i22  The  checkered  Daffodil!  or 
Ginny  hen  flower,  hath . .  flowers . .  checkered  most  strangely. 
1629  PARKINSON  Paradisi^  vii.  44,  I  leaue  to  eueryone  their 
owne  will  to  call  it  in  English  eyther  Fritillaria,  as  it  is  called 
of  most,  or  the  checkerd  Daffodill,  or  the  Ginnee  Hen  flower, 
or,  as  I  doe,  the  checkerd  Lilly.  1829  LOUDON  Encycl.Plants 
297  Petiveria . . is  thought.. to  be  coveted  by  Guinea-hens, 
and  hence  its  vulgar  name  of  Guinea-hen  weed.  1866  Treat. 
Bot.  556/1  Guinea-hen  flower,  Fritillaria  »ieleagris. 

Guinea-man  (gi-nimsen). 

1.  A  vessel  trading  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  ; 
hence,  a  slave-ship.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

c  1695  J.  MILLER  Descr.  Nnu  York  (1843)  37  On  board  a 
small  Gumeaman.  1773  £""'-'•  Mag.  XLIIL  46  A  ship  be- 
longing to  Liverpool,  with  350  slaves  on  board,  was  lately 
carried:  into  Barbadoes  by  another  Guineaman,  after  a  smart 


where  the  contraband  Guineamen  were  in  the  habit  of  lurk- 
ing. 1881  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Free  Lance  II.  iv.  167 
With  the  hope  of  netting  one  of  the  numerous  contraband 
Guineamen  crossing  the  Atlantic  for  the  Spanish  Main. 

t  2.  A  Guinea  merchant.  Obs.  rare. 

1756  SPENCE  A  need.  (1858)  281  Mr.  Pope  was  with  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller  one  day,  when  his  nephew,  a  Guinea  trader, 
came  in.  '  Nephew,  (said  Sir  Godfrey,)  you  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  the  two  greatest  men  in  the  world  '.  '  I  don't  know 
how  great  you  may  be,  (said  the  Guinea-man),  but  I  don't  like 
your  looks:  I  have  often  bought  a  man,  much  better  than  both 
of  you  together,  all  muscles  and  bones,  for  ten  guineas '. 

3.  A  native  of  Guinea. 

1830  CAPT.  H.  CHOW  Jlfem.  168  Convinced  me  that  there 
were  more  untruths  said  of  Guineamen  than  any  other  class 
of  people.  1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Charac.  (1852)92  Dissimilar 
in  aspect  -and  aspirations  as  a  Guineaman  and  a  Hindoo 
1866  WHITTIEH  Marg.  Smith's  Jrnl.  Prose  Wks.  1889  I.  14 
His  skin  was  swarthy,  not  black  like  a  Moor  or  Guinea-man, 
but  of  a  color  not  unlike  that  of  tarnished  copper  coin. 

4.  (With  small  g.)  nonce-uses.   One  who  earns 
guinea  fees  (as  a  juryman) ;  also,  a  subscriber  of  a 
guinea  per  annum  to  a  society. 

1810  [see  GUINEA  TRACER].  1818  BENTHAM  Ch.  Eng,  232 
This  impertinently  intruding  guinea-man  at  Sion-Colftge. 

Guinea  pepper.  a.  An  early  name  for 
Cayenne  pepper,  b.  (See  quot.  1839.) 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \i.  Ixvi.  293  Guinie  pepper  hath  the 
taste  of  pepper,  but  not  the  power  or  vertue.  16*0  MELTON 
Astrolog.  40  Hee  flung  Ginny- Pepper  in  the  Hangmanseyes 
as  he  came  to  put  the  noose  ouer  his  necke.  1626  BACON 
Sylva  §  922  It  hath  beene  a  Practice  to  burne  a  Pepper,  they 
call  Ginny-Pepper  ;  Which  hath  such  a  strong  Spirit,  that  it 
prouoketh  a  Continuall  Sneezing,  in  those  that  are  in  the 
Roome.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  i.  320  And  choak  with  Fumes 
of  Guiny- Pepper.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  305  Guinea  Pepper 
..grows  on  Shrubs  in  red  Shells  or  Husks.  1794  MARTYN 
Rousseau's  Bot.  xvi.  202  Capsicum  or  Guinea  Pepper,  is  also 
of  this  lurid  order.  1832  Veg.  Subst.  Food  313  The  Guinea 
Pepper,  .introduced  into  England,  from  India,  so  early  as 
1548.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  480/2  Guinea  pepper,  the  seeds 
of  two  species  of  Amomum,  found  on  thewest  coast  of  Africa, 
within  tne  tropics;  the  one  Atnoimttn grana  Parodist,  the 
other,  Amomwn  grandiflor um.  They  are  powerfully  aro- 
matic, stimulant^  and  cordial. 

Guinea-pig  (gi-nipig).  [Perh.  the  animal  was 
thought  to  resemble  the  young  of  the  Guinea  Hog 
(Potamochcerus) ;  or  the  name  Guinea  may  have 
been  applied  loosely,  as  in  some  other  instances,  as 
a  designation  for  an  unknown  distant  country. 
Confusion  with  Guiana  seems  unlikely.] 
1.  A  rodent  mammal  (Cavia  Cobayd}  of  the 
genus  Cavia,  originating  in  S.  America,  but  now 
widely  distributed  in  a  half-domesticated  state. 

The  term  is  applied  dialectally  to  the  wood-louse,  and  in 
Cornwall  to  the  small  white  cowrie. 


GUINEA  TRADE. 

1664  POWER  Rxp.  rinlos.  i.  16  You  may  see  them  [Cheese 
Mites] . .  like  so  many  Ginny-Pigs,  munching  and  chewing 
the  cud.  1673  C.  BROWN  Trav.  Germany,  etc.  (1677)  109 
Some  odde  dishes  at  their  Tables  ;  as  Guiny-pigs,  divers  sorts 
of  Snails,  and  Tortoises.  1713  STRFLE  Guardian  No.  106. 
F  4  These  were  driven  off  at  last  by  a  Lap-dog,  who  was 
succeeded  by  a  Guiney  pig.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
IV.  72  The  mouse  being,  .the  most  timid  of  all  quadrupedes, 
except  the  guinea-pig.  1806  HATCHETT  in  /'////.  Trans. 
XCVI.  378  The  same  chemist  found  that  the  urine  of  the 
guinea-pig  deposited  carbonat  of  lime.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE 
Chapl.  of  Fleet  n.  xvii,  There  isn't  a  mouse  in  all  Epsom 
can  be  muter,  or  a  guinea-pig  dumber. 

2.  Naut.    a.  A  midshipman  in  the  East  Indian 
service,     b.  An  inefficient  seaman. 

1747  Ad'!'.  Kidnapped  Orphan  69  He  sent  his  nephew,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  on  a  voyage  as  a  Guinea-pig.  1748 
SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xxiv,  A  brave  fellow  as  ever  crackt 
bisket ;— none  of  your  guinea  pigs.  1840  MARRVAT  Poor 
Jack  xxvi.  The  midshipmen,  or  guinea  pigs,  as  they  are 
called.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord-Bk.,  Guinea-pigs,  the 
younger  midshipmen  of  an  Indiaman. 

3.  In  various  jocular  or  contemptuous  applica- 
tions with   allusions  to   the   coin.     a.  One  who 
receives  the  fee  of  a  guinea ;  e.  g.  a  medical  man, 
a  director  of  a  public  company  (see  quot.  1895),  a 
clergyman  doing  duty  for  another,  etc.  b.  (See  quot.) 

a.  i8ai  COMBE  Wife  iv.  (1869)  347  '  Oh  !  oh  1 '  cried  Pat, 
'  how  my  hand  itches,  Thou  guinea  pig  [a  *  vet/],  in  boots 
and  breeches,  To  trounce  thee  well  ',     1855  SMEDLEY  H. 
Coverdale  xxxvii,  That  ailment  ['  heart-ache  ']  which  defies 
those  guinea-pigs,  '  the  faculty '.   1858  C/iawb.  Jrnl.  i  May 
279/2  Whenever  the  court  sits  ..  the  guinea-pigs  [jurymen] 
sit  along  with  it.     1871  Temple  Bar  XXXI.  320  'Guinea 
pigs/  the  pleasant  name  for  those  gentlemen  of  more  rank 
than  means  . .  who  have  a  guinea  and  a  copious  lunch  when 
they  attend  board  meetings.    1891  S.  MOSTVN  Citratica  18 
The  Vicar  has  managed  by  himself,  with  occasional  help 
from  guinea-pigs.     1895  A.  I.  WILSON  Gloss.  Terms  Stock 
Exch,  s.v.,  A  man  who  lives  by  getting  himself  placed  upon 
the  Boards  of  a  number  of  companies,  whose  business  he 
can  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  qualifications  to  assist  in 
directing,  is  a  '  guinea  pig '. 

attrib.  1887  Standard  12  May,  We . . have  here  the '  guinea 
pig  '  Director  in  all  his  pristine  simplicity. 

b.  1860  FAIRHOLT  Costume  (ed.  2)  528  Those  who  per- 
severed  in  the  fashion  [of  wearing  hair-powder]  paid  one 
guinea  a  year  for  the  privilege,  hence  the  jesters  nicknamed 
them  guinea-pigs. 

Hence  Guinea-pigffing  vbl.  sb.t  the  practice  of 
acting  as  director  of  a  company  for  the  sake  of  the 
guinea  fees ;  also  of  acting  as  clerical  substitute 
(or,  rarely,  engaging  the  services  of  one), 

1887  Ch.  Times  14  Jan.  26/4  The  Rector.. preferred  guinea- 
pigging  once  a  Sunday  to  being  present  at  his  post  twice  a 
day.  1890  J.  HATTON  By  order  Czar '(1891)  125  A  unanimity 


7  By' guinea-pigging  ._      .          . 

Guinea  trade.  [In  sense  i  from  GUINEA  1, 
in  a  from  GUINEA  II.] 

•f1 1.  The  trade  with  Guinea. 

.673  DRYDEN  Amooyna  Prol.  9  They  shall  have  all . .  The 
Straits,  the  Guinea  trade,  the  herrings  too,  Nay  to  preserve 
them,  they  shall  pickle  you. 

2.  jocularly.  The  taking  of  guinea  fees. 

.808  in  Benthara's  Art  Packing (1821)  190  Deeply  con- 
cerned and  interested  in  the  Guinea  Trade.  .8to  BENTHAM 
Art  Packing  (1821)  33  The  corps  being  termed  the  Guinea 
corps ;  the  members  of  it  collectively  Guineamen  ;  and  it 
taken  separately,  this  or  that  one  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as 
being  concerned  and  interested  in  the  Guinea  trade. 

Guinea  worm.  A  parasitic  nematoid  worm 
(Fildria  mcdinensis)  frequent  in  many  parts  of 
Guinea,  whence  the  name ;  it  is  long  and  thread- 
like, of  a  white  colour,  inhabiting  the  human  skin, 
esp.  of  the  lower  extremities,  where  its  presence 
causes  painful  suppuration.  Also,  the  disease 
occasioned  by  its  presence. 

.699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  n.  89  Guinea  Worms  are  very  fre- 
quent in  some  Places  of  the  West  Indies.  1799  W.  G. 
BROWNE  Trav.  A/ricafy  Syria  xxi.  326  The  disease  called  the 
Guinea  Worm  is  known . .  by  the  same  name  [feritt].  .833 
BAIRD  in  Proc.Berw.Nat.Clubl.TSo.i,  24  The  Guinea-worm, 
which  is  a  species  of  Filaria.  .871  W.  AITKIN  Set.  Med.  (ed. 
6)  I.  .38  The  Guinea  worm  is  essentially  a  tropical  parasite. 

attrib.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trof.  Diseases  xxxiii.  517  Lately 
..  a  French  naval  surgeon,  has  introduced  a  system  of  manag- 
ing guinea-worm  cases  which  bids  fair  to  shorten  treatment. 

t  Guinet.  Obs.  [?ad.  F.  guinot.]  A  small 
bird,  ?  a  chaffinch. 

1715 BRADLEY Fam.  Dict.s.v.  /Vow,  When  some  Guinets 
get  into  your  Nets,  which  are  Birds  a  little  bigger  than  Larks. 

Guingam,  obs.  form  of  GINGHAM. 

II  Guinguette 1  (gaengjt).  [Fr.,  of  unknown 
origin.]  A  suburban  cabaret ;  a  place  of  entertain- 
ment of  a  rather  low  class,  for  drinking  and  dancing. 

1779  KEATE  Sketches  fr.  Nat.  (ed.  2)  1 1. 68  Any  of  the  guin. 
gettes  about  Paris.  18.8  LADY  MORGAN  A  utobiog.  (1859)  64 
Oh  !  England,  if  you  would  only  have  guinguettes  where  '  m 
danse  tous  Us  jours ',  instead  of  drinking  porter  and  gin. 
.839  W.  CHAMBERS  Tour  Belgium  77/1  The  small  village  of 
Laeken .  .contains  a  number  of  guinguettes,  or  taverns  with 
public  gardens.  .885  D.  HANNAY  in  Mag.  of  Art  Sept. 
448/2  Tearing  up  an  old  garden  with  its  fountains  to  put  a 
guinguette  in  place  thereof. 

Hence  Ctuingettize  v.  intr.,  to  dance  as  at  a 
guinguette  (nonce-ivd.). 

.840  DISRAELI  in  Corr.  w.  Sister  15  Aug.,  There  was  a 
temporary  room  for  the  ball,  which  was  in  itself  a  blunder, 
as  anybody  can  guingettise  and  princes  give  balls  because 
they  have  palaces. 
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II  Guinguette  -  (gsengft).  [Fr.]  A  two- 
wheeled  vehicle  without  a  hood  ;  a  gig. 

.851  THACKERAY  Esmond  \\.  xiii,  The  king  drove  thither 
in  Marshal  Villar's  own  guinguette. 

Guin(n}iad,  obs.  form  of  GWYNIAD. 

Guipp,  variant  of  Gup  int.  Obs, 

II  Guipure  g*'p»r) .  [Fr. ,  f.  guiper  to  cover  with 
silk,  etc.,  ad.  Teut.  ivtp-,  represented  by  G.  tueifen 
to  turn,  Goth,  weipan  to  crown.] 

1.  A  kind  of  lace  (see  quot.  1 869). 

.843  MRS.  ROMER  Rhone,  etc.  II.  14  These  exquisite 
mouldings  produce  the  effect  of  costly  guipure  laid  over 
coloured  satin.  .869  MRS.  PALLISER  Lace  iii.  (ed.  2)  34 
The  term  guipure  is  now  so  extensively  applied  it  is  difficult 
to  give  a  limit  to  its  meaning.  We  can  only  define  it  as  lace 
where  the  flowers  are  either  joined  by  '  brides ',  or  large 
coarse  stitches,  or  lace  that  has  no  ground  at  all.  .883 
Truth  31  May  769/2  The  latter  being  covered  with  a  piece 
of  old  Venetian  guipure. 

attrib.  .844  LADYG.  FULLERTON  Ellen  Middleton  (1854) 
II.  xiv.  149  A  berthe  of  the  richest  Guipure  old  lace.  .850 
Harpers  Mag.  I.  288  An  embroidery  of  lace  imitating 
guipure  royal.  1801  Titties  5  Oct.  4/2  Some  laces  in  the 
guipure  style  are  also  selling.  .899  Daily  News  19  Aug. 
7/5  Puffings  of  yellow  chiffon,  with  a  pair  of  guipure  wings. 

2.  A  kind  of  gimp. 

.864  in  WEBSTER.  1890  Daily  Neius  20  June  6/4  The 
bodice  was  pink  silk,  with  trimming  of  black  guipure ;  the 
sleeves  being  also  pink  with  guipure  let  in.  .893  Titties 

8  July  12/2  Finished  with  white  guipure  and  ribands. 

Guird,  Guirlande,  obs.  fl".  GIED,  GARLAND. 

Guis,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GOOSE. 

Guisan,  obs.  form  of  GDISIAN. 

t  Gui'sard,  s/>.1  Obs.  Also  7  guyzard.    [a.  F. 

guisard,  f.  (due  tie)  Guise.']  A  partisan  of  the 
Gnise  faction  in  France  in  the  i6thc.  (In  the  first 
quot.  app.  used  with  allusion  to  the  name  of  Guy 
Fawkes.) 

1607  DEKKER  Knts.  Conjur.  (1842)  54  Factious  guyzards, 
that  lay  trains  of  sedition  to  blow  vp  the  common-wealth. 
1681  DRYDEN  Medal  Ep.  Whigs,  The  Holy  League  of  the 
French  Guisards.  1683  —  Vind.  Dk.  Guise  32  The  three 
Estates  were  at  that  time  compos'd  generally  of  Guisards, 
factious,  hot-headed,  rebellious,  interressed  men. 

Guisard  (gai'zaid),  rf.2  Chiefly  Sc.  Forms  :  7 
guyz-,  gyzard,  7-9  gysart,  8  guisart,  gysard, 

9  guizard,    -art,   8-   guisard.     [f.   GOISE  v.  + 
-ABD.]    One  who  goes  about  in  a  fantastic  guise 
or  dress;  a  masquerader,  a  mummer.    See  also 
GUISEB. 

.626  Presfyt.  Rec.  Lanark  in  Annals  LtnmkfgtnUitA 
149  Wm  Weir  pyper  to  the  gysarts  of  Lesmohego.  .696  in 
Maidment  Sc.  Pasquils  (1868)  307  Thou  would  terrify  the 
Souterkines,  More  than  a  gyzard  in  black  sheep  skines. 
'755  R-  FORBES  Ajax'  Sp.,  Jrnl.  fr.  Land.  28  The  third 
was  an  auld  wizen'd,  haave  coloured  carlen,  a  sad  gysard 
indeed,  an'  as  haul'  as  ony  ettercap.  .770  DALRYMPLE  in 
Bannatyne  Poems  Notes  286  The  exhibitions  of  gysarts  are 
still  known  in  Scotland,  being  the  same  with  the  Christmas 
mommery  of  the  English.  .805  J.  NICOL  Poems  I.  29 
(Jam.)  Whan  gloamin  gray  comes  frae  the  east,  Through 
a'  the  gysarts  venture ;  In  sarks  an'  paper  helmets  drest. 
.854  KEDDIE  Phemie  Millar  III.  191  It  is  not  Christmas  to 
be  looking  out  for  guisards.  1869  MRS.  GORDON  Life  Sir 
D.  Brevister  xii.  .82  Apparitions  of  tall  bearded  guisards 
into  quiet  families.  1893  Northtimbld.  Gloss.,  Cuiznrd, 
Gitizart,  Guiser,  a  masquerader,  a  mummer. 

Hence  Oui'sard  v.  intr.,  to  act  as  a  guisard,  to 
masquerade.  (Only  in  vbl.  sb.) 

18.5  Scorr  Guy  M.  xxxvi,  They  hae  taen  Yule  before  it 
comes  and  gaun  a-guisarding. 

Guisard,  obs.  form  of  GIZZARD. 

Guisarme,  variant  of  GISARME. 

Guise  (gsiz),  sb.  Forms :  3-6  gise,  3-7  guyse, 
4-8  gyse,  5-6  gys,  6  geyse,  gyze,  Sc.  gyis(s, 
gyss,  6-7  guize,  4-  guise,  [a.  OF.  and  F.  guise, 
=  Pr.,  It.  guisa,  of  Teut.  origin;  cf.  OHG.  wtsa 
(G.  wetse],  OE.  wise  WISE  j*.] 

fl.  Manner,  method,  way;  fashion,  style. 
Rarely//.  Obs. 

.3..  K.  Alis.  6988  Tho  thou  myghtest,  in  mony  gyse, 
Y-seo  solas  and  game  arise.  .340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc. 
1572  pat  may  be  knawen  bi  sere  gyse.  c  .380  WYCLIF  Wks. 
(1880)  186  Many  newe  gises  of  pride  and  worldly  vanyte. 
c  .400  Rom.  Rose  4292  She  knew  ech  wrenche  and  every 
gyse  Of  love,  c  1410  Pallad.  on  Hust.  ii.  68  To  wede  ek 
comys  drie,  is  no  good  gise.  1456  How  Wise  Man  taught 
Son  143  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  175  Louys  awe  ys  the  best 
"••se,  My  sone,  to  make  thy  wyfe  aferde.  .5.3  DOUGLAS 
:neis  i.  Prol.  156  The  thre  first  bukis  he  [Caxton]  hes 


whiche  is  a  verve  good  gise.  .568  Hist.  Jacob  ft  Esau 
v.  x.  Giij,  Jacob  must  be  aduanced  in  any  wyse:  But  I 
shall  one  day  handle  him  of  the  new  guise.  159*  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  iv.  x.  6  On  stately  pillours  fram  d  after  the  Doricke 
guize.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  258  Follow  not  the 
guises  of  this  sinful  world.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  37 
A  military  roughnes,  resembling  most  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
guise.  .670  EACHARD  Cant.  Clergy  28  Thinking,  that 
whatsoever  is  written . .  must  be  beyond  the  guise  of  common 
speech.  .7.4  GAY  Shefh.  Week  Proeme,  No  poet,  .hath  hit 
on  the  right  simple  Eclogue  after  the  true  ancient  guise  of 
Theocritus.  .718  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  Pref.  24  The  Intro- 
duction or  Epitome  of  the  Country  I  treat  of  is  . .  in  no 
guise  what  I  first  intended.  1765  H.  WALPOLE  Otrantoy. 
(1798)  80  He  began  in  artful  guise  to  sound  the  Marquis. 
1782  COWPER  Gilpin  xliii,  And  thus  unto  the  Calender  In 
merry  guise  he  spoke. 


GUISE. 

b.  With  mixture  of  sense  5. 

1810  BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  I.  ii.  163  Sneering  nobles,  in  more 
polish'd  guise,  Whisper'd  the  tale.  1864  Social  Sri.  Rer. 
266  To  learn  in  how  varied  a  guise,  shell  and  shot . .  do  their 
work. 

i  2.  Appointed,  usual,  or  characteristic  manner ; 
custom,  habit,  practice;  the  'ways'  (of  a  country). 
06s.  Very  common  in  the  iGth  and  first  half  of 
the  i Jth  c. 

13. .  SfHj'ri  .Y«A'.  (W.)  746  Thai  weren  wedded  bi  comniun 
dome,  Anon  in  the  Rise  of  Rome,  c  1400  Smvdotte  Bab. 
1932  '  Sir  '  she  saide,  '  drinke  to  me.  As  the  Gyse  is  of  my 
londe.'  c  .440  Gcnrrytles  2974  Aft  the  Costom  was,  after  ther 
gise,  They  beryed  hym  in  honornbill  wise.  1494  fiottsefi. 
Oni.  (1790)  112  As  for  the  voyde  after  meate  the  guise  hath 
been  thus.  1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  v.  ii.  71  tftir  thair 
payane  ryte  and  gise.  1528  SIR  F.  BRYAN  Let  to  Hen.  /"/// 
in  Froude  Hist..Eng.  (ed.  2)  I.  138  He  knew  the  gyze  of 
England  as  well  as  few  men  did.  1836  HELLENDEN  Crm. 
S&t.  (1821)  I.  18  As  is  the  gise  of  the  gentil  lioun.  1578 
TIMMP.  Calvin  on  Gen.  26  As  is  the  guise  of  rash  and  ficKle 
headed  men.  a  1591  H.  SMITH  St'rtn.  (1637)  557  This  hath 
been  alwayes  the  guise  of  the  wicked,  to  use  the  smoothest 
speech  when  they  intend  most  mischiefe.  a  1605  MONTGO- 
MERIE  Misc.  Poems  xxxviii.  1 1  All  such  rites  as  wes  the  guyse, 
They  made  that  grit  god  sacrifyce.  1660  H.  MORE  Myst. 
CfOdl.  v.  xiv.  168  The  Apostles  and  Martyrs  highly  comple- 
mented according  to  the  ancient  guize  of  the  Pagan  Cere- 
monies. IMS  POPE  Odyss.  xiv.  65  It  never  was  our  guise 
To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise. 

f3.  Manner  of  carrying  oneself;  behaviour, 
carriage,  conduct,  course  of  life.  Obs. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Hantll.  Sj/nne  3329  Shal  grace  come 
neuere  yn  )>at  lande  pere  men  haue  swyche  gyse  yn  hande. 
c  1315  SHOREHAM  52  Wanne  he  [the  prest]  y-ordred  hys, 
Hym  faith  an  holy  gyse.  1411  tr.  Xtcre/a  Secret.,  Prir: 
Priv.  158  Suche  byth  the  vyse  manys  gyse  and  his  manens. 
1-1450  Cm',  My st.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  118  Ihou  hast  begownne 
a  synfulle  gyse.  a  1519  SKELTON  P.  Sparowe  1251  It  were 
no  gentle  gyse  This  treatyse  to  despyse.  1540  HYP.DE  tr. 
Vines'  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  (1502)  Q  ij,  Thou  art  a  foole  to  look 
after  that  I  should  name  thee  for  a  wife,  when  thou  usest 
not  wives  guise.  1549-61  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Pi.  xxxvii.  8 
Their  wicked  steps  avoyd  and  flie,  and  follow  not  their 
guise,  a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  H.  xxxi.  (1640)  119 
See  here  the  guise  of  a  carnall  earthly-minded  man.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  xt.  576  By  thir  guise  Just  men  they  seemd. 
a  1670  SPALDING  Troub.  C/tas.  I  (Bannatyne  Club)  II.  260 
This  goukit  gys  wes  begun  be  our  baillie  to  schow  his  love 
to  the  good  caus.  1813  HOGG  Queen's  Wake  229  That 
morning  found  rough  Tushilaw  In  all  the  father's  guise 
appear. 

4.  Style  or  fashion  of  attire  or  personal  adorn- 
ment ;  condition  with  regard  to  dress ;  attire, 
costume,  garb.  Now  only  arch,  in  phrases  such 
as  in  the  guise  of..., in  lowly  (festive,  etc.),  £*>>«. 
t  New  guise  (advb.  phr.)  :  in  the  new  fashion. 

c  1175  LAY.  19641  Six  cnihtes..in  pore  men  guyse.  1303 
R.  BRUNNE  Hand!.  Synnc  3215  pey .  .leue  crystyn  mennys 
acyse  And  haunte  alle  be  newe  gyse.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  593 


heer  fonge  waxen,  in  gise  of  maydenes  and  tressed  at  theire 
bakkes.  a  15*9  SKELTON  E.  Rmmnyngu  With  clothes  vpon 
her  bed . .  Wrythen  in  wonder  wyse,  After  the  Sarasyns  gyse. 
a  iJSS  LYNDESAY  Tragedy  359  Ane  Tailjeour  quhilk  hes 
fostent  bene  in  france,  That  can  mak  garmentis  on  the 
gayest  gyse.  1583  GREENE  MamiUia  it.  (i593.)  H,  Vp  fro 
the  wast  like  a  man,  new  guise  to  be  casde  in  a  dublet. 
1611  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  i.  15  When  men  or  women 
weare  strange  fashions  and  guises.  1681  BUNYAN  Holy  War 
8  To.. sit  down  against  Mansoul,  in  their  now  ragged  and 
beggarly  guise.  1716  GAY  Butterfly  f,  Snail  31  In  base, 
in  sordid  guise  array'd.  1811  BYRON  Werner  in.  i.  231 
Thou  know  me?  in  this  guise  Thou  canst  not  know  me. 
1878  M.  A.  BROWN  Nadeschda  17  The  joyous  prince  will 
fall  to  us,  Therefore  all  appear  in  festive  guise. 
f  b.  concr.  Apparel,  clothes,  rare. 


6.  External  appearance,  aspect,  semblance. 


___  ye  _       

knowe  of  no"man.~  "«IS33  LD.  BBRNERS  Hutm  xxxv.  in 


.847  EMERSON  Poems  (1857)  25  In  the  parlor  sits  Some 
figure  of  noble  guise.    1870  M.  CONWAY  Earth™.  Filer. 
xxiii.  271  Old  carvings  represent  a  fox  in  the  guise  ol  a 
priest  preaching  to  a  flock  of  geese.  1891  SMILES  7.  Murray 
I.  iii.  69  Mr.  Murray  grew  more  particular  as  to  the  guise  of 
the  books  which  he  issued. 
b.  fie.  and  in  immaterial  sense. 
a  .677  BARROW  Serm.  Wks.  .716 II.  23  The  Gospel  cometh 
under  trial  in  a  guise  no-wise  plausible  or  advantageous  to 
human  conceit.     1708  SWIFT  Sent.  CA.  Eng.-Man  M.sc 
(1711)121  Some,  who  under  the  Guise  of  Religion,  Sacrifice! 
so  many  Thousand  Lives  to  their  own  Ambition.    .773  <"  »s 
CHAPONE  Imfrov.  Mind  (.774)  I-  '09  He  will  put  on  th 
guise  of  benevolence.    .8.8  M  RS.  SHELLEY  Fran*,«st 


ll.  vii.  Qi  nc  was  Bora  v"  uvw»  a  -----  -     ,    i   "    *a 

guise  of  a  deliverer.     «8«8  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  u.  28 


GUISE. 

A  large  armament  was  almost  ready  to  sail . .  under  the 
guise  of  a.  .merely  mercantile  enterprise.  1894  HALL  CAINK 
Manxman  VI.  iii.  364  An  evil  thought  in  the  guise  of  a  pious 
one  took  possession  of  Philip. 

c.  In  bad  sense :  Assumed  appearance,  pretence. 
1662  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch.  xxi.  13  A  bold  Woman  came 
to  me  without  any  guise  or  colour,  and  told  me  plainly  how 
it  was  with  him.  1731  Gentl.  Mag.  I.  373  Plausibleness  anil 
Guises  are  inseparable  from  Courts.  1829  E.  TAYLOR  .fiffMWf. 
iv.  (1867)  97  In  the  enigma,  .there  is  given,  under  a  guise, 
some  special  mark  which  [etc. ).  1895  Presbyterian  (Sydney) 
14  Sept.  5/1  (.S"«///.t,  A  miserably  weak  and  cowardly  guise 
to  hide  their  real  intentions. 

f  6.  Sc.  A  disguise,  a  mask.  Also,  a  dance  or 
performance  in  disguises  or  masks ;  a  masquerade, 
a  show.  Also  in  phrase  To  turn  the  guise :  to 
change  the  parts  in  a  play.  lit.  anAJig.  06s. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  PotHrsxxvi.  10  He  bad  gallandisgagraith 
a  gyiss.  Ibid.  26  Heilie  harlottis  on  hawtane  wyiss  Come 
in  with  mony  sindrie  gyiss.  1580  J.  MKLVILI.  Diary 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  81  The  gentilmen  of  the  countrey  about 
haid  a  gyse  and  farce  to  play  before  the  King,  a  »6og 
POLWART  Flyting  tv.  Montgomerie  50  Blaide,  blecke  thee, 
to  bring  in  a  gyse.  1629  SIR  W.  MURE  Trve  Crvcifixe  449 
Dumbe  Doctors  . .  did  devise,  Guyses  to  gaze  on,  showes 
men's  soules  to  feed.  1712-26  GIDEON  Guthrie  (1900)  n 
Finding  the  gyse  turned,  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
prevailing,  and  the  laws  upon  their  syd.  1787  A.  SHIRREFS 
Poems  (1790)  109  It's  in  your  power,  my  Bess,  to  turn  the 
guise.  1801  BEATTiF./><m'«f.r(i873)27(E.D.D.),  I'll  shortly 
gar  you  turn  the  guize. 

7.  Comb.,  as  guise-dancer  dial.  =  GDISEB. 

1846  '  ].  TRENOODLE  '  Sptc.  DM.  53  (E.  D.  D.),  And  tould 
us  how  a  giz-daunce  was  to  door.  1893  O;.  [COUCH]  De- 
lectable Duchy  339  When  the  mummers,  guise-dancers,  and 
darkey-parties  were  dressing  up. 

Guise  (g?iz),  z>.  Also  4-5  gyse,  6  guizo, 
gys.  [f.  GOISE  sl>.] 

1.  trans.  To  attire,  attire  fantastically;    dress, 
equip,  '  get  up '.     Also  in  immaterial  sense,  arch. 

a  1400  Rflig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  92  pan  bou  gysed 
the  gerne,  and  gafe  be  to  goo  Tyll  Ephesyne.  c  1430  Syr 
Tryam.  660  When  they  harde  of  these  tythandys,  They 
gysed  them  fulle  gay.  1618  SIR  W.  MURE  Dido  ft  Aeneas 
11.417  His  curled  head  with  Phrygian  mytre  guised.  1796 
T.  TOWNSHEND  Poems  20  Guised  just  like  her  true  love 
swain.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Metr.  Leg.,  Wallace  xix.  12 
In  that  deceitful  seeming  guised.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers 
III.  ix.  220  Bands  of  children  guised  as  Holy  Innocents. 
1882  Society  16  Dec.  5/2  The  pawns  . .  will  be  guised  as 
choristers, 
f  b.  To  prepare,  get  up  (an  eatable).  Obs. 

1604  PARSON  yd  Ft.    Three  Convert.  Eng.   143    The 
same  Coleworts  sodden  againe,  but  guised  after  another 
fashion. 

tc.  To  shape,  assimilate  to  (such  or  such  a 
guise).  Obs.  rare-1. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  it.  iii.  i.  Vocation  192  To  guise 
our  selves  (like  counterfeiting  Ape)  To  th'  guise  of  Men 
that  are  but  Men  in  shape. 

2.  To  disguise.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a  1510  DOUGLAS  If.  Hart  n.  70  Len  me  thy  cloke,  to  gys 
me  for  ane  cmhyle.  1893  Northumbld.  Glass.,  A  man  of 
notoriously  dirty  appearance  asked  his  wife,  '  Hoo  mun 
a  gize  mesel  ? '  '  Wesh  thee  fyess ',  was  the  prompt  reply. 

3.  intr.    To  go  about  in  disguise,   or  in  mas- 
querade dress.     Chiefly  Sc.  and  north. 

1876  Mid-Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Guise,  to  masquerade.  1884 
Gd.  Words  Nov.  747/1  The  youths  of  Lerwick,  attired  in 
fantastic  dresses,  go  'guising  about  the  towns.  1891  N.  $ 
Q.  XI.  82  [The  phrase]  is  not  an  appropriate  one  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Duke  when  he  is  guising  as  a  monk. 

Hence  Guised///.  a. 

1662  GREENHALGH  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  10 
Hooded,  guized,  veiled  Jews,  and  my  own  plain  bare  self 
amongst  them,  a  1851  JOANNA  BAILLIE  (Ogilvie),  Then 
like  a  guised  band,  that  for  a  while  Has  mimickU  forth 
a  sad  and  gloomy  tale. 

Quisely,  variant  of  GUISILY  Obs. 

Guiser  (gai-zw).  Chiefly  Sc.  and  north. 
*orms  :  5  gyser,  5,  8  gysar,  6  gysour,  9  guisar, 
-or,  guizer,  guyser,  guiser.  [f.  GUISE  v.  +  -EB  '.] 
One  who  guises  (see  GUISE  v.  3) ;  a  mas- 
querader,  a  mummer.  (Cf.  GUISABD,  GEEZER  ) 

tod?  Ld'  TrT~  Ac'-  •y«"-.<l877>  1-93  I'em,  in  Lannerik, 
lansaris  and  gysaris,  XXXVLT.    157,  gaOr.  Poems  Reform. 

XXXV111.    1,1    h  or  O'VSnilrc     «t«««4u__     *l.«  /~* • •        _         .         . 


XT        *-"•«"••  *»iw.  i.  v.  309  xnose  wno  inus 
T    H  °nNe^ /ears  eve.,  are  called.,  guizers.   1880 

^iS^^^^^sS^z 

Guiserne,  obs.  form  of  GIZZEBN. 

Gnisiau  (gfzian),  a.  and  sb.    Also  6  guisan 
guysian.     [f.  F.  (due  de)  Guise  +  -IAN.] 

-A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  duke  of  Guise, 
or  his  family  or  faction. 


B.  si/.  =  GUISAKD  i. 


3s 

which  the  Gui  " 


which  the  Guisians  take  for  concluded. 


500 

t  Gui'sily,  adv.  Obs.  In  4  giaely,  5  gisily. 
[f.  GUISE  sb.  +  -(I)L  Y.]  Handsomely  ;  ingeniously, 
skilfully. 

13..  Orfeo  (Zielke)  297  Knrjtes  and  levedis  com  daunce- 
ing  In  queynt  atire  gisely,  Queynt  pas  and  softly,  c  1420 
1'allad.  on  Hush.  in.  400  A  Spaynald  taught  me  wonder 
gisily  To  graffe,  and  baacl  me  theron  not  deuyne. 

Guising  (goi-zirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GUISE  v.  + 
-ING  I.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GUISE,  f  a-  As- 
sumption of  a  certain  guise  or  character  (ol's.).  b. 
dial.  Masquerading,  mummcring.  Also  altrib. 

1563  WINJET  Whs.  (1890)  II.  42  The  Sone  of  God  become 
nocht  the  persoun  of  a  man  in  substance,  bot,  be  a  certane 
apperand  gysing  and  conuersation,  fin^eit  the  samin.  1822 
BEWICK  Mem.  26  The  man  who  personated  the  devil  .  .  was 
going  'a  guising'.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  i.  ix,  Your 
Christmas  Guisings..were  a  considerable  something. 

altrit.  1852  Wkistle-Binkiet$v&.  Songs)  (1890)  I.  43  In  a 
guizing  excursion  he  sung  some  verses. 

Guispin,  variant  of  GISPIN  Obs. 

Guiss,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GOOSE. 

Guissell,  misspelling  foijuisscll;  obs.  f.  JUSSEI. 

Guisserne,  obs.  form  of  GIZZEBN. 

t  Guissette,  bad  form  for  CUISSET. 

31548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  I  V  (1550)  12  Some  had  ..  the 
guissettes.  .droped  &  gutted  with  red. 

Guitar  (gitau),  sb.  Forms:  7  ghittar,  gi- 
tarr(e,  gittar(r,  gotire,  guittarre,  7-8  guitarrc, 
7-9  guittar,  8  guitare,  7-  guitar.  Also  in 
Spanish,  and  quasi-Spanish  or  Italian  form,  7,  9 
guitarra,  7  guittara,  9  ghitarra.  [a.  Sp.  gui- 
tarra,  and  its  mod.F.  adaptation  guitare  (Pr. 
guitara,  It.  chilarra),  a.  Gr.  laffapa.  The  word 
had  been  adopted  in  classical  L.  as  ci'thara,  whence 
It.  cetera,  cetra,  Pr.  cidra,  OHG.  cithara,  mod.G. 
zither,  mod.  F.  cithare,  Eng.  cither.  See  also  CITOLE, 
GITTEBN.]  A  musical  instrument  of  the  lute  class, 
with  six  strings,  which  are  twanged  with  the  right 
hand,  and  a  handle  or  finger-board  provided  with 
frets  for  stopping  the  notes  with  the  left  hand. 

1621  B.  JONSON  Gipsies  Metamorph.  (1640)  51  Give  me  my 
Guiltara,  and  room  for  our  Chiefe.  1648  GAGE  West  Ind. 
viii.  23  Tuning  his  Guitarra  and  singing  to  us  some  verses. 
i6«8  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  in.  i.  (I7i3)  180  Sometimes  with  a 
careless  stroke  I  brush  the  Gittar.  1683  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
1862/8  A  little  Gittar,  wrought  with  Ivory  and  Ebony  on 
the  back.  1700  ASTRY  tr.  Saavedra-Faxardo  II.  99  So 
delicate,  like  a  Guitarre,  that  it  won't  bear  the  fingers. 
1766  GOLDSM.  yic.  W.  v,  Mr.  Thomhill.  .then  took  up  the 
guitar  himself.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life 
(1826)  xvi.  90  The  dead,  lumpish,  tubby,  tones  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  strings  of  the  guittar.  1820  C.  R.  MATURIN  Mel- 
moth  (1892)  III.  xxviii.  117  Their  ghitarras  might  be  dis- 
posed of.  1842  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.  Ser.  n.  Sir  Rupert  the 
Fearless,  Full  sweetly  she  sang  to  a  sparkling  guitar  With 
silver  cords.  1886  ENGEL  Nat.  Mia.  ix.  350  The  guitarra.  . 
is  still  to  be  found  .  .among  the  Arabs  in  Tunis.  1879  STAINER 
Music  ofBibU  57  It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  the  cithara 
had  so  far  departed  from  the  form  of  a  lyre  as  to  become 
a  guitar. 

fig.  1685  CROWNE  Sir  C.  Nice  n.  Dram.  Wks.  1874  HI. 
276  Oh  !  no,  madam,  he's  the  general  guitar  o'  the  town,  in- 
lay d  with  every  thing  women  fancy.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  II. 
No.  lor.  3/2  Where  is  this  Hatchet-fac'd  Gittar  1 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  guitar-box,  -man, 
-master,  -player,  -playing  ;  guitar-plant,  a  Tas- 
manian  shrub,  Lomatia  tinctoria  (Morris  Austral- 
Eng.). 

1705  VANBRUGH  Conftd.  n.  17  Her  Guitar  Master  is  with 
her.  Clar.  Psha,  she's  taken  up  with  her  impertinent 
Guitar  Man.  1834  LANDOR  Wks.  (1846)  II.  289/2  They 
seem  but  whistlers  and  guitar-players  compared  to  a  full- 
cheeked  trumpeter.  1850  LANG  Wand.  India.  296  Here  are 
the  coolies  returning  !  I  can  make  out  my  guitar-box  on 
the  head  of  one  man.  1898  ZANGWILL  Dreamers  Ghetto  iv. 
166  A  guitar-playing  gallant  of  Madrid. 
Guitar  (gitau),  v.  [f.  GUITAK  rf.]  a.  intr.  To 
play  the  guitar.  Hence  Ouita-rring  vbl.  sb.  b. 
trans.  To  serenade  with  a  guitar. 


. 

^-  vRON  T°  T~  M°°r'<  Guitarring  and  strumming, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore!  1827  G.  DARLEV  Sylvia  138  Soft 
flutists,  and  sweet  serenaders  Guitarring  o'er  the  level  green. 
1852  MRS.  SMYTHIES  Bride  Elect  xiii,  Go  and  see  what  all 
this  guitarring  and  serenading  is  about 

b.  1840  LADY  C.  BURY  Hist,  of  Flirt  viii,  Guitaring  silly 
girls  as  Thelwal  did. 

Guitarist  (gita-rist).  Also  8  guittarist.  [f. 
GUITAB  sb.  +  -IST.  Cf.  Sp.  guitarrista.]  One  who 
plays  the  guitar. 

1770  Ace.  Bks.  in  Ann.  Reg.  244/2  The  guittarist  happens 
to  have  a  good  voice.  1846  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  II.  61 
Call  upon  Camillo  Sivori,  the  celebrated  violinist,  and  his 
companion  De'  Ferranti,  'guitarist  to  his  majesty  the  Roi 
ties  Beiges  '.  1882/1  t/tfnamm  ro  June  738/2  The  .  .  woman 
.  .  dancing  with  the  wildest  passion  to  the  fierce  music  of  the 
Castanet  players  and  the  guitarist. 

Guitermanite  (gita-Jmansit).  Min.  [Named 
by  Hillebrand,  1885,  afterGr/iterr/ian,  its  discoverer  : 
see  -ITE.]  Sulph-arsenide  of  lead  of  a  bluish- 
grey  colour,  and  metallic  lustre. 

1885  Geol.  Sun:  [7.S.  Bulletin  xx.  105  The  mineral  appears 
to  be  new  to  science,  and  a  name,  Guitermanite,  is  proposed. 

Gait-guit  (g-wit  gwit).      [Echoic. 

Given  by  Hernandez  (1615  Rer.  Med.  Nov.  Hist.  Thes.) 

s  the  native  American  name  of  a  bird  which  he  describes 
as  being  no  larger  than  a  wren,  green,  and  so  courageous  as 

o  attack  the  raven.  His  description  is  repeated  (after 
Nuremberg  in  1635)  by  Ray  (  WillngMy'  ,  Omith.  App. 


GULCH. 

1678)  whence  the  Eng.  currency  of  the  name.  The  identifi- 
cation of  the  bird  meant  by  Hernandez  is  uncertain.] 

(See  quot) 

1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  401  Gmt-guil,  a  name,  presum- 
ably in  imitation  of  the  cry  of  a  bird,  used  almost  indefinitely 
for  any  species  of  the  Neotropical  genera  Cxreba,  Dacnis 
and  their  allies. 

Guive,  ohs.  form  of  GYVE. 

Guizard,  -art,  variants  of  GUISARD. 

Guize,  obs.  form  of  GUISE. 

Guizen,  variant  of  GIZZEN  v. 

1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  Guizen'd,  adj.  Spoken  of  tubs 
or  barrels  that  leak  through  drought. 

Guked,  gukit,  vars.  GUCKED///.  a.  Obs. 

Gukgo,  guk-guk,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  CUCKOO. 

Gukkit,  variant  of  GUCKED///.  a.  Obs. 

Gukkow,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  CUCKOO. 

II  Gnl  (gul).  [Pers.  jf]  The  Persian  word 
for  '  rose ' ;  made  familiar  by  Byron's  use  of  the 
expression  '  gardens  qf  gul '. 

1813  BYRON  Bride  Atydos  i.  8  Where  the  light  wings  of 
Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume,  Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens 
of  Gul  in  her  bloom,  a  1845  HOOD  Kitmansegg,  Birth  vi, 
While  Margaret. .  In  a  garden  of  Gul  reposes — Poor  Peggy 
hawks  nosegays  from  street  to  street,  Till  ..  She  hates  the 
smell  of  roses  !  1874  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  xlvi.  (1896)  II.  459 
Hear  this  you  new-gilded  Miss  Kilmanseggs  with  your 
gardens  of  Gul. 

Gul,  obs.  form  of  GULL. 

II  Gula (gi«'la).  [L.£W/athroat (hence,  appetite).] 

fl.  a.  The  external  throat,  b.  The  gullet,  or 
that  which  answers  to  it  in  the  lower  animals.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranfs  Cirur^.  148  In  be  fore  partie  of  be 
necke  bere  is  gula,  be  which  (>at  strecchib  from  be  chyn 
down  to  be  forke  of  be  brest.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  4- 
Min.  Introd.  b  8  Neere  to  the  mouth  is  a  venter,  like  the 
craw  of  birds,  after  which  is  the  gula,  to  which  the  intestine 
is Joyned,  which  is  single. 

2.  Ent.  '  The  chitinous  plate  which  supports 
the  submentum  in  many  Insecta '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1826  KIHBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  367  Gula  (the  gula),  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim. 
vii.  403  The  part  called  gula  which  in  many  insects  is  a 
large  plate  confluent  with  the  epicranium  above  and  sup- 
porting the  submentum  anteriorly. 

Gula :  see  GOLA. 

Gulaund.  [Icel.  gulond,  (.  gul-r  yellow  +  iind 
(formerly  written  aund)  duck.]  The  Icelandic 
name  of  the  Goosander ;  cited  by  Pennant,  Arctic 
Zool.  (1784)  II.  572  ;  and  thence  copied  into  Eng. 
Diets. 

Gular  (gi«-lai),  a.  (sb.)    [f.  GULA  (in  sense  2 
f.  L.  gula)  +  -AB.] 
1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  upon  the  gula. 

1828  STARK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  349  A  gular  pouch  in  the 
greater  number.  18..  RIDCWAY  in  Coues  Birds  N.  W. 
(1874)  287  Allowing  the  red  of  the  gular  patch  to  touch,  for 


quite  a  distance,  the  white  stripe  beneath  the  eye.  1882 
CATH.  HOPLEY  Snakes  67  The  egg  comes  in  contact  with 
certain  '  gular  teeth ',  which  then  break  the  shell  without 
any  loss  of  the  contents  to  the  feeder.  1892  W.  H.  HUDSON 
Natur.  La  Plata  249  A  large  number  of  species  have  a 
bright  or  nearly  bright  gular  spot. 

2.  nonce-use.       Concerned   with  the    appetite ; 
devoted  to  good  eating. 

1854  Prater's  Mag.  XLIX.  104  The  second  . .  was  . .  the 
founder  of  a  gular  academy,  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
treatise  de  opsoniis  et  condimentis. 

3.  ellipt.  as  sb.  A  gular  plate  beneath  the  throat 
of  a  serpent  or  a  fish. 

1884-5  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  350  Posterior  to  the 
mental,  and  lying  between  the  infralabials,  are  the  sub- 
mentals  and  gulars. 

Gulardous :  see  under  GOLIABD. 

t  Gulch,  sbl  Obs.  [f.  GULCH  ».l]  A  glutton 
or  drunkard. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  m.  iv,  You'll  see  vs  then,  you 
will,  Gulch,  you  will?  1607  BREWER  Lingua  v.  xvi,  You 
muddy  gulche,  darst  looke  me  in  the  face  T  1611  COTGB., 
Engorgeur,  a  rauener,  glutton,  gulch,  ingorger. 

Gulch  (g»lf),  sb?  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  gulsh. 
[f.  GULCH  v.'2]  A  heavy  fall.  Used  adverbially 
in  to  come  down  gulch. 

1671  EC-HARD  Olserv.  Answ.  Cant.  Clergy  39  Then  he  has 
me  most  cruelly  upon  the  Hip,  and  brings  me  over  with  a 
most  deadly  Gulsh.  (11825  FORBY  Vac.  E.  Angtia,  Gulsh, 
. .  a  heavy  fall.  1839  J.  Noakes  q  Mary  Styles  12  (E.  D.  S. 
No.  76),  I  dorn't  think  I  cud  clime  it  now, . .  I  shudn't 
warsley  loike  to  troy,  For  gulch  cum  down  I  shud. 
Gulch  (g»lf),  sa.S  U.  S.  [?  Connected  with 
GULCH  z/.l] 

1.  A  narrow  and  deep  ravine,  with  steep  sides, 
marking  the  course  of  a  torrent ;   esp.   one  con- 
taining a  deposit  of  gold. 

1850  B.  TAYLOR  Eldorado  ix.  (1862)  87  The  word  gulch  . . 
denotes  a  mountain  ravine,  .steep,  abrupt,  and  inaccessible. 
1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Commw.  III.  xc.  224  A  crowd  of  men 
who.  .will  scatter  again  as  soon  as.  .the  gold  in  the  gulch  is 
exhausted. 

b.  transf.  '  A  long,  narrow,  deep  depression  of 
the  sea  bottom  '  (Cent.  Diet.). 

2.  attrib.,  as  gulch-diggings,  -gold,  -mine,  -min- 
ing, -washing. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $  Mining  338  During  last 
season  a  number  of  Mexicans  extracted  from  the  gulch- 
diggings  a  small  amount  of  gold.  Hid.  275  Bingham  Canon 
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annually  produces  a  little  gulch-gold.  1877  BLACK  Great 
Past,  xui,  Ihe  gulch  and  placer  mines  . .  were  giving  a  fair 
yield.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  f,  Minim;  263  The 
obstacles  to  gulch  •  mining  presented  by  the'  immense 
volumes  of  water  that  fill  the  channels  in  the  spring.  1H,{. 
186  The  gold  comes  from  the  gulch .  washings  in  Indian 
district,  near  the  Eagle  Mine. 

Gulch,  z<.l  06s.  exc.  dial.  Also  9  dial,  gulge, 
gulsh.  [Echoic;  cf.  Ger.  dial,  gulken,  Norw. 
gulka,  Sw.  dial,  golka.  Derbyshire  and  Devon- 
shire have  a  form  guilt.] 

1.  trans.  To  swallow  or  devour  greedily.  Also 
with  dtni'n,  in,  up. 

a  1225  A  tier.  K.  240  Heo  drinkeo  |?ene  drunch  . .  ne  iueleS 
heo  it  neuer,  auh  gulcheS  in  jiuerliche.  1611  FI.OEIO,  /«• 
gorgare,  to  engurgle,  lo  garganze,  to  Rulch.  1653  URQUHART 
Rabelais  I.  iv.  23  They  should  be  all  of  them  gulched  up. 
1890  Gloucester  Gloss,,  Gulch,  to  gulp,  swallow  greedily. 

b.   Comb.,    tgutehcup,    one   who    drains    the 
cup  greedily,  a  tosspot. 

am^Ancr.  X.  216  ?if  (>e  gulchecuppe  weallinde  bres  to 
drincken,  &  jeot  in  his  wide  prote  bet  he  aswelte  wiSinnen. 

f2.  To  gulch  out:  to  vomit.   Ht.tnAjSff.  Obs. 

a  ing  A  tier.  R.  88  f>e  uorme.  .gulcheS  al  ut  somed  bet  be 
attn  heorte  sent  up  to  be  tunge.  Ibid.  206  Gulche  hit  ut 
ine  schrifte,  utterliche,  ase  heo  hit  dude,  beo  bet  iveleS  hire 
schuldi. 

Gulch  (g»lJV.2  dial.  [app.  echoic.]  intr.  To  fall 
or  plnnge  heavily,  b.  trans.  To  fall  heavily  upon. 

i8«  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  207  Ne'er  an  axe  was  heard 
to  sound,  Or  a  tree's  fall  gulsh 'd  the  ground.  Ibid.  II.  190 
The  splashings.  .Of  fly-bit  cattle  gulshing  in  the  brook. 

Gulch  (g»lf),  v.s    [f.  GULCH  sb.z] 

1.  trans.  To  drag  (wood)  down  a  gulch. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $  Mining  28  Cutting  and 
gulching  50  cords  of  wood,  at  $2.50  per  cord. 

2.  intr.  To  dig  (for  gold)  in  a  gulch. 

1879  H.  DRUMMOND  in  Life  (1899)  157  A  hundred  pros- 
pectors gulching  for  gold  and  silver. 

Gulch,  variant  of  CULCH. 

1882  Standard  26  Sept.  2/2  The  oyster  dredgers  are  glad 
to  give  sixpence  or  sevenpence  a  bushel  for  them  as  '  gulch  ', 
to  lay  down  to  catch  the  '  spat '. 

tGulchin.  Obs.  rare-",  [dim.  of  GULCH  sb.^] 
A  little  glutton. 

1671  SKINNER  Etymol.  Ling.  A/iff.  I,  A  Gulchin,  q.  d.  a 
Gulekin  (i.  e.)  parvus  Gulo.  1677  MIEGE  Diet.  Angl.-Fr., 
Gulchin,  un  petit  glouton.  [Hence  in  later  Diets.] 

tGul'Chingly,  adv.  Obs.  \$.  gulching,  pr.  pple. 
of  GULCH  v^  +  -LT  2.]  Greedily,  voraciously. 

1598  FLOKIO,  Borreuolmente,  stumngly,  fully,  gulchingly. 

Gtrlchy,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  GULCH  sbl  + 
-Y  !.]  Coarsely  fat ;  corpulent. 

1598  FLORIO,  Croio,  foule,  fat,  greasie,  gulchie.  1808-80 
JAMIESON,  Gulschy,  gross,  thick  ;  applied  to  the  form  of  the 
body.  1895  E.  Angl.  Gloss.,  Gulsky,  corpulent  and  gross. 

Guld,  variant  of  GOLD  -,  marigold. 

II  Gulden  (gu'lden).  Forms:  6-  gulden, 
(6  guylden,  gylden,  7  guildiug) ;  Sc.  6  gud- 
lyne,  -lyng,  guidlin(g,  6-7  gudlene.  [Ger., 
Dn.  gulden  (also  G.  giililen),  strictly  an  adj.  =  of 
gold,  golden,  cogn.  w.  OE.  gylden  GILDEN  a.] 
t  a.  A  gold  coin,  spec,  one  of  various  obsolete 
gold  coins  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  (ots.'). 
b.  The  name  was  subsequently  transferred  to  a 
silver  coin,  the  value  of  which  differed  in  various 
countries  and  at  various  periods ;  it  survives,  with 
the  value  of  about  is.  8d.,  in  Holland  (see  GUILDER) 
and  Austria-Hungary. 

In  recent  use  the  plural  is  commonly  gulden  as  in  Ger. 

!£..  Aberd.  Reg.  (Jam.),  He  gave  hyme  in  kepyng  tua 
vnicornis  &  ane  Philipis  gudlene.  Ibid,  XVII.  (Jam.)  The 
soum  of  fyw  gudlyngis.  1528  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  40  He 
spendeth  many  a  gulden  To  hange  morther  and  bren  The 
masses  aduersaries.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Kings  v.  5  He  . . 
toke  with  him  ten  hundreth  weighte  of  syluer,  and  sixe 
thousande  guldens  [1611  pieces  of  gold].  1535  LYNDESAY 
Satyre  4170  Gold  Smythis  fair-weill !.  .To  mix,  set  ;e  nocht 
by  twa  preinis,  Fyne  Ducat  gold  with  hard  Gudlingis. 
a  15^0  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  330/1  These  two  men  did  gather 
. .  within  y '  space  of  ij .  moneths  . .  .xx.  M.  guyldens.  1587 
IAS.  VI  Let.  to  Wittjftm  W.'s  Wks.  (1890)  II.  App.  p.  xxv, 
The  sowme  of  sevin  scoirfyve  guidlins.  i6i7MoRYSON  I  tin. 
i.  285  Most  reckonings  of  Germany  are  made  by  common 
siluer  guldens,  .these  Guldens  are.  .neere  the  value  of  three 
shillings  foure  pence  English..  -The  Gold  Rhenish  Guldens 
of  Germany  are  almost  of  the  same  standard  with  the 
Crowne  Gold  of  England.  1645  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I  (18141 v'- 
163/2  Granted  for  payment  of  the  Gudlines,  Silver-work, 
and  others  publick  debts,  a  1653  BROME  Eng.  Moor  iv.  i. 
Wks.  1873  II.  51  Here  at  this  Inne  abide,  and  wait  my 
coming.  Be  careful  of  my  guildings.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers 
Trav.  (1760)  III.  311  The  duke  of  Modena  . .  proposed  to 
some  persons  in  Germany  a  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand 
guldens  on  a  mortgage  of  the  territory  of  Mirandola.  1845 
S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  I.  97  The  general  grant  of 
100,000  gulden.  1863  Pall  Mall  G.  3  July  1^1  The  Reichsrath 
was  obliged  to  vote  a  supply  of  thirteen  millions  of  guldens. 
1898  Q.  Rev.  July  8  Reuchlin  . .  was  nominated  . .  with  a 
hundred  gold  gulden  as  salary. 

attrib.  1873  OUIDA  Pascarel  I.  66  He  was  delighted  to 
sell  it  for  12  gulden  notes  to  a  German  Jew  dealer. 

t  Guldenhead.  Obs.  \1sa.C>'N.*gitllenliof6e, 
lit. '  goldenhead '.]  The  puffin,  Fratercula  arctica. 

1676  WILLUGHBV  Ornith.  244  Anas  Artica  [i.e.  the 
Puffin]  . .  Wallis  . .  Meridionalibus  circa  Tenby  oppidnin 
Guldenhead,  Bottle-nose  and  Helegug. 

Guldren,  obs.  form  of  GUILDER. 

Guldsoch,  obs.  Sc.  f.  GULESOTJGHT.  jaundice. 
VOL.  IV. 
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Obs.  Also  6  .SVr.guill.  [ad.L. gula.] 

1.  The  gullet. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  CA.  Eng.  in.  xix.  323  There  are.  .gules 
so  gluttonous.. that  (hey  can  swallow  down  goodly  Cathe- 
drals.     1750  W.  DODD  Poems  (1767)  32  Her  thirsty  gule. 
b.  Arch.  The 'neck' of  a  column. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gorge,  Gult,  or  ffeck,  . .  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Dorick  and  Tuscan  Capitals,  lying 
between  the  Astragal .  .and  the  Annulets. 

2.  Gluttony. 

1390  GOWER  Cmf.  IIL  i  This  vice,  which  so  out  of  reule 
Hath  set  us  all,  is  cleped  gule.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot'. 
(1856)  II.  228  He  wes  the  first  with  glutony  and  guill  That 
euir  begouth  to  mak  sic  feist  in  }ule. 

Gule  (gi«l),  sb'-  [a.  OF.  gule,  goule,  med.L. 
gula  Angusti. 

The  ulterior  etymology  is  unknown.  The  Welsh  form  is 
givylAwsi  (gwyl  festival,  believed  to  be  a.  L.  vigilia.  VIGIL), 
but  as  the  med.L.  and  OF.  terms  were  in  continental  use, 
this  must  tbe  a  mere  popular  etymology.  The  conjecture 
that^«/a  is  a  corruption  of 'Dies  Sancti  Petri  ad  v\ncnlft' 
is  very  unlikely,  nor  is  it  clear  hmv  it  can  be  identified  with 
the  Lat.  gula  'throat '.] 

The  Gale  of  Augzist:  Lammas  Day,  Aug.  I. 

(£1300  P.  DE  LANGTOFT  Chron.  (Rolls)  I.  450  Le  duk 
Robert  les  sayse,  et  of  sa  compaynye  lour  de  goul  [v.r. 
gule]  de  Aust  a  Portesmue  applye.]  1543  tr.  Act  47 
Edw.  Ill,  c.  i  If  any  cloth  be  put  to  sale  after  the  gule  of 
August.  1618  COKE  On  Lift.  180  From  the  feast  of  Easter, 
vntil  the  gule  of  August,  (that  is,  the  first  of  August).  1783 
VALLANCEY  Collect,  de  Rebus  Hibern.  III.  468  Of  the  Gule 
of  August ;  or,  Lammas  day.  1899  NORA  HOPPER  in 
Wtltm.  Gaz.  i  Aug.  10/1  Every  bird  on  forest  bough  Sings 
for  Gule  of  August  now. 

t  Gule,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  gule  GULES.]  trans. 
To  stain  or  dye  gules  or  red. 

1609  HEVWOOD  Brit.  Troy  vin.  viii.  171  Achilles  durst  not 
looke  on  Hector  when  He  guld  his  Siluer  armes  in  Greekish 
bloud.  1632  —  2»d  Pt,  Iron  Age  i.  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  357 
Till  Hecub's  reuerent  lockes  Be  gul'd  in  slaughter. 

Gule,  variant  of  GOLD  2,  marigold. 

Gule,  Sc.  var.  GOLEE  Obs. ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  GUILE. 

Gule  ffatt,  obs.  forms  of  GYLE,  GYLE-FAT. 

Gulekin:  see  GULCHIN  (qnot.  1671). 

Guleravage,  variant  of  GILBAVAGE. 

Gules  (gi«lz),  sb.  and  a.  Orig.  and  chiefly  Her. 
Forms :  4  goulez,  gowlez,  gwlis,  4-5  goules, 
gowles,  -is,  4-6  gowlys,  5  gols,  goulis,  -ys,  5-6 
gull(e>,  6  gewles,  gowlles,  gullis,  7  geulles, 
gueles,  gueules,  6-  gules.  Also  6  genie,  7  gule. 
[ad.  OF.  goules,  gueules  (F.  gueules}  =  med.L.  guise 
pi.,  ermine  dyed  red. 

The  ulterior  etymology  is  disputed  :  the  word  coincides  in 
form  with  the  pi.  of  the  Fr.  and  med.Lat.  word  for  '  throat '. 
If  the  heraldic  sense  be  the  original,  the  allusion  may  be  to 
the  colour  of  the  open  mouth  of  a  heraldic  beast.  It  seems 
more  likely,  however,  that  the  heraldic  use  is  transferred 
from  the  sense  '  red  ermine  ',  in  which  case  the  word  may 
represent  some  oriental  name ;  but  the  suggestion  of  deriva- 
tion from  Pers.  gitl,  rose  vHatz.-Darm.),  is  very  improbable.] 
A.  sb.  Red,  as  one  of  the  heraldic  colours ;  in 
engraving  represented  by  vertical  lines.  Hence 
poet,  and  rhetorically,  the  colour  red  in  general. 

13  . .  Caw,  fy  Gr.  Knt.  619  Then  bay  schewed  hym  be 
schelde,  bat  was  of  schyr  goulez.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
George  922  Berand  be  scheld  of  siluir  schene  of  gwlis. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  4819  Quare  all  be  gronde  was  of  gols 

York  Myst. 
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[L.  c itjus  terra  erat  valde  rnbictmda],     c 
xvi,  10  Pan  glorius  guiles  bat  gayer  [is]  ban  golde. 
Rauj 

grene.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  203  With  goldin 
gullis  glitterand  as  the  gleid.  1587  FLEMING  Conttt. 
Holinsned  III.  1341/2  Banners  of  gewles  beaten  with  the 
armes  of  Antwerpe.  1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  n.  xxiv,  In 
his  white  Cornet,  Verdon  doth  display  A  fret  of  Gueles. 
1651  CLEVELAND  Poems  26  Or  parboyl'd  Lobsters,  where 
there  joyntly  rules  The  fading  Sables,  and  the  coming 
Gules.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  n.  293  The  showery  arch, 
With  listed  colours  gay,  ore,  azure,  gules.  1810  KEATS 
Eve  St.  Agnes  xxv,  The  wintry  moon  . .  threw  warm  gules 
on  Madeline's  fair  breast.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Myitia 
(1860)  I.  10  Painted  shapes  of  gules  and  azure. 

B.  qnasi-aojr'.  and  adj.  Red  in  colour.  (In  most 
instances  properly  an  attributive  use  of  the  sb. ; 
usually  placed  after  the  word  which  it  qualifies.) 

1503-4  in  Trevelyan  Papers  (Camden)  7  The  armys  off 
Carminow,  Garter  seth,  y*  sholde  be  gevyne  w'  a  label!  of 
iij  poyntts  gulls,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hiion  xxxii.  99  His 
shylde,  wherin  was  purtruyed  .iii.  crosses  gowlles.  1563 
LEIGH  Armorie  (1597)  5  b,  In  colour  neither  red  nor 
Sanguine,  but  is  the  verie  vermilion  it  selfe,  for  that  is  right 
Geule.  1607  SHAKS.  Tinwn  iv.  iii.  59  Follow  thy  Drumme, 
With  mans  blood  paint  the  ground  Gules,  Gules.  1650 
B.  Discolliminiitm  46  My  Complexion,  a  Sable  Sanguine, 
with  a  few  Gule  drops  about  my  Nose,  a  1678  MARVELL 
Unfort.  Lover  64  Wks.  1726  I.  59  In  a  Field  Sable  a  Lover 
Gules.  1790  BURNS  Ep.  to  R.  Graham  xiv,  The  Magna 
Charta  flag  . .  All  deadly  gules  its  bearing.  i8*>  SHELLEY 
CEdipus  i.  144  Their  arms  are  seven  bulls  in  a  field  gules. 
1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  S,  Pop.  xv.  186  In  the  Calais  Roll 
these  mullets  are  blazoned  gules.  1871  J.  HAY  Pike  Comity 
Ballads  (1880)  152  With  silken  mantles  blushing  angry 
gules. 

Gu'lesOUght.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Forms :  5  gowyl 
sowght,  6  guelsought,  gulesought ;  Sc.  figulset, 
guldsoeh,  6-7  gulsoch,  7  gulsogh,  8-9  gulsach, 
9  gulsehoch.  [f.  gule,  GULL  a.,  yellow  +  SOUGHT 
(OE.  suht,  ON.  *soht,  s6tf)  sickness ;  =  ON.  gulusotl, 
Sw.,  Da.  gulsot:  cf.  G.  gelbsucht,  Dn.  geelzucht. 
(The  OK.  name  was  %foht  dill.)]  Jaundice. 


that  they  nevir  be  but.  1549  Compt.  Scot.  \\  67  Sourakkis, 
that  vas  gude  for  the  blac  gulset.  1551  TURNER  Herbal 
i.  A  v  b,  The  broth . .  heleth  the  Jawndes  or  gulesouyht.  1561 
Ibid.  n.  73  The  brothe  of  Osyris  dronken  is  good  agaynst 
y°  ianndes  or  guel  sought.  1595  DUNCAN  App.  EtytnoL 
(E.  D.  S.),  Aurigo,  the  guldsocn;  morbus  Regius.  1673 


hae  gi'en  me  the  gulsach.     1815-80  JAMIESON, 

Gulsach. 

Gulet,  obs.  form  of  GULLET. 

Gulf  (g»lf),^.  Forms :  4,  8  golf,  5-6  goulf  e, 
(6  gowlfe),  5-7  gulfe,  (6  gulfre),  6-7  gulphe, 
7-9  gulph,  7-  gulf.  [ad.  OF.  and  F.  golf*  (sense 
i  ;  in  senses  2,  3,  and  4  the  Fr.  word  is  gouffre}, 
ad.  Pr.,  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  golfot  ad.  late  Gr.  *oA<p<w, 
from  class.  Gr.  «<5A7ros,  lit.  'bosom',  hence  'bay, 
gulf*  (=  L.  sinus),  and  'hollow  of  the  waves, 
depth  of  the  sea  '.  Cf.  MDu.  golL  gofve,  Du.  golf. 


I.  1.  Geog.  A  portion  of  the  sea  partially  en- 
closed by  a  more  or  less  extensive  sweep  of  the 
coast ;  often  taking  its  name  from  the  adjoining 
land. 

The  distinction  bet  ween  gitlfvn&  bayvs  not  always  clearly 
marked,  but  in  general  a  bay  is  wider  in  proportion  to  its 
amount  of  recession  than  a  gnlf\  the  latter  term  is  applied 
to  long  land-locked  portions  of  sea  opening  through  a  strait, 
which  are  never  called  bays, 

r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  54  The  See  Adryatyk,  that  is 
clept  the  Goulf  of  Venyse.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  84  b, 
Argos  hadde  brought  his  ship  in  this  goulf  or  arme  of  the 
See.  1537  R.  THORNE  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  254  The 
coast  making  a  gulfe  where  is  the  riuer  of  Ganges.  1553 
EDEN  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  33  He  commaunded  that 
certayn  shippes  should  searche  the  goulfes  on  euerye  syde, 
1604  E.  G[RIMSTONF,]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  m.  iv.  128 
The  gulph  of  Yegues  or  of  Mares,  is  variable,  being  beaten 
with  divers  windes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  833  Down  the 
great  River  to  the  op'ning  Gulf.  1766  Phil.  Trans.  LVI. 
43,  I  say  nothing  of  the  marine  productions  of  this  golf. 
1781  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  xvii.  II.  7  They  leave  on  the  left  a 
deep  gulf,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Nicomedia  was  seated, 
the  imperial  residence  of  Diocletian.  1840  THIRLWALL 
Greece  liv.  VII.  53  The  gulph  he  had  seen  appeared  to  him 
..important  as  a  naval  station.  1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Surv. 
171  The  gulf  which  runs  so  deep  into  the  western  side  of 
the  island. 

II.  A  deep  hollow,  chasm,  abyss. 

2.  A  profound  depth  (in  a  river,  the  ocean) ;  the 
deep.  poet. 

13  . .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  607  Gotez  of  golf  J?at  neuer  charde. 
1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xviu.  v,  The  gulphes  of  waters  then  were 
through  their  chanells  seen.  i6ao  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  155 
The  heavenly  lamps  doe  fall  into  the  gulfe.  1715-10  POPE 


Iliad  xxi.  229  From  the  bottom  of  his  gulphs  profound, 

'"  We  pass  a 
ighs.    1836 
Johnsoniana  i.  44  O'er  the  ice  as  o'er  pleasure  you  lightly 


Scamander  spoke.      1784  COWPER  Task  i.  268  V 
gulph  in  which  the  willows  dip  their  pendent  boughs. 


should  glide  ;  Both  have  gulphs  which  their  flattering  sur 
faces  hide.  1846  LANDOR  Hellenics  Wks.  II.  486  Some  isle 
Hath  surely  risen  from  the  gulphs  profound.  1847  EMERSON 
Poems  (1857)  60  Gulfs  of  sweetness  without  bound.  1870 
BRYANT  Iliads.  496  Slippery  cliffs  arise  Close  to  deep  gulfs. 
b.  transf.  with  reference  to  the  air. 

1712  BLACKMORE  Creation  i.  92  Nothing  check'd  their 
flight,  but  gulphs  of  air.  17*7  PITT  Job  xxv.  20  Down 
thro'  the  Gulphs  of  undulating  Air.  1863  LONGF.  Wayside 
Inn  i.  Falcon  of  Ser  Federigo  42  The  headlong  plunge 
through  eddying  gulfs  of  air. 

f  c.  To  shoot  the  gulf',  a  phrase  used  in  various 
figurative  applications.  (If  De  Foe's  statement 
be  well  founded,  the  phrase  must  originally  have 
belonged  to  sense  a.) 

^1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  40  Your  last  you  sent  me  was 
from  Genoa,  where  you  write  that  . .  *  Husbands  get  their 
wives  with  child  a  hundred  miles  off'. . .  In  Venice  . .  also 
such  things  are  done  by  proxy,  while  the  husband  is  abroad 
upon  the  Gallies,  ther  be  others  that  shoot  his  gulf  at  home. 
1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World ^(1840)  16  Such  a  mighty 
and  valuable  thing  also  was  the  passing  this  strait  (the 
Straits  of  Magellan)  that  Sir  Francis  Drake's  going  through 
it  gave  birth  to  that  famous  old  wives'  saying  viz.,  that  Sir 
Francis  Drake  shot  the  gulf;,  .as  if  there  had  been  but  one 

Sulf  in  the  world.    175*  YOUNG  Brothers  v.  i.  1757  II.  281 
'or  me,  it  matters  not ;  but  oh  !  the  prince— When  he  had 
shot  the  gulph  of  his  despair. 

3.  An  absorbing  eddy  ;  a  whirlpool.  In  later 
use  chiefly  Jig.,  that  which  devours  or  swallows 
up  anything.  (Blending  with  4  b.) 


Hi 
Wi 

but  these  gulfs  of  men,  whole  Churches.  16*7-77  FELTHAM 
Resolves  n.  xlii.  241  He  throws  his  Interest  into  a  Gulph,  that 
trusts  it  in  such  hands  as  have  been  formerly  the  Shipwrack 
of  others.  1633  M  ARMION  Fine  Companion  n.  iv.  Dram.  Wks. 
(1875)  137  Here  is  the  gulph  that  swallows  all  my  land  :  And 
to  this  desperate  whirlpit  am  I  reeling.  1659  R.  HKOUGH  Pres. 
Sckisni  529  To  devour  all  persons  and  things.. in  one  gulph. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  167  P  6  And  whirl  round  the 
gulph  before  they  sink.  1755  H.  WALPOLB  Corr.  (1837)  II] 
cclxvii.  105  Don  t  go  and  imagine  that  ;£  1,200,000  was  all 
sunk  in  the  gulph  of  Madame  Pompadour.  1825  BENTHAM 
Ration.  Re-.v.  283  Large  cities  . .  are  the  gulphs  . .  in  which 
the  population  of  the  country  is  lost.  1834  H  est  Ind. 
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Sketch  Bk.  I.  2^8  Whose  mind  had  been  wrecked  in  the 
gulf  of  dim  oblivion. 

b.  Often  applied  to  a  voracious  appetite. 
1566  ADLINGTON  Apuleius  51  Whether  thou  wilt  remame 
with  the  serpent  and  in  the  ende  to  be  swallowed  up  into 
the  gowlfe  of  his  bodie.  1579  SPENSER  Skefh.  CW.  Sept.  185 
A  wicked  Wolfe,  That  with  many  a  Lambe  had  slutted  his 
gulfe.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  i.  23  Maw  and  Gulfe  Of  the 
rauin'd  salt  Sea  sharke.  1658  ROWLAND  Moufet s  rheat. 


gulphsof1  thYcommon-wealtbJ  1819  SHELLEY  Cyclops  343 
Your  gaping  gulf,  and  your  gullet  wide. 

4.  A  yawning  chasm  or  abyss;  an  opening  in 
the  earth  produced  by  an  earthquake  or  volcanic 
action  ;  a  vast  ravine  or  gorge.  A  fiery  gulf,  gulf 
of  fire  :  an  abyss  full  of  flame. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1559)  Cc,  We 
go  suerlie  ouer  the  bridge,  and  yet  we  will  goe  an  other 
waie  :  and  though  the  same  way  be  sure,  yet  we  will  aduen- 
ture  into  the  gulfe.  1563  Mirr.  Mug.  Induct,  xxxi,  A 
deadly  gulfe  where  nought  but  rubbishe  growes.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  t.  v.  31  They  . .  brought  the  heavy  corse  . . 
To  yawning  gulfe  of  deepe  Avernus  hole.  1604  E.  G[RIM- 
STONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  I.  i.  3  Epicurus  . .  holdeth, 
that  on  the  other  part  of  the  earth,  there  is  nothing  but 
a  chaos  and  infinite  gulph.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  ill.  ii.  QI 
Thou  hadst  rather  Follow  thine  Enemie  in  a  fierie  Gulfe. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vl.  53  The  Gulf  Of  Tartarus,  which  . . 
opens  wide  His  fiery  Chaos.  1*97  POTTER  Anticj.  Greece 
n.  xv.  (1715)  331  A  Gulf  being  open  at  Rome,  Curtius  leap'd 
into  it  to  appease  the  angry  Gods.  1713  YOUNG  Last  Day 
n.  106$  A  yawning  gulph,  and  fiends  on  every  side,  Serene 
they  view.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  oo  [Volcanoes] 
A  gulph  two  miles  over,  and  so  deep  that  no  bottom  can  be 
seen.  1781  COWPER  Hope  457  In  the  gulphs  of  her  Cornu- 
bian  mines.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  i.  108  Gulphs  of  fire 
opening  beneath  his  feet.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  \.  334 
A  gulph  opened  between  the  little  town  of  Tripergola.  .and 
the  baths  in  its  suburbs. 

b.  fig.  (Often  coincident  with  fig.  use  of  3.) 
1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxvi.  (1887)  135  To  haue  so 

many  gaping  for  preferment,  as  no  goulfe  hath  stoore  enough 
to  suffise.  1651  C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Herodian  140  The  Globe 
of  Earth  and  Sea.. was  not  able  to  fill  this  Gvlph  [a  man's 
ambition  or  greed].  1656  SANDERSON  Serm.  (1689)  65  The 
gulph  of  despair.  i«5DE  FoE/rtw.  Instruct.  I.  i.  (1841)  1. 20 
To  recover  sinful  ^len  from  the  gulf  of  death.  1751  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  146  P  8  Pushing  his  predecessors  into  the 

fulp_h  of  obscurity.  1765  H.  WALPOLE  Otranto  i.  (1798)  21, 
will  follow  thee  to  the  gulph  of  perdition.  1780  COWPER 
Table  T,  463  They  frolic  it  along  ..  Down  to  the  gulph, 
from  which  is  no  return.  1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire 
157  Buried  ages  rise  again  from  the  gulf  of  time.  1868 
FARRAR  Silence  $  V.  i.  (1875)  16  The  whole  universe  be- 
comes a  gulf  of  silence.  1894  Athenaeum  14  Apr.  471/3  A 
sum  insufficient  to  fill  up  the  gulf  of  his  debts. 

c.  (After  Luke  xvi.  26.)     A  wide  interval,  an 
impassable   gap,  serving   as  a   means  of  eternal 
separation. 

'557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Luke  xvi.  26  Betwene  you  and  vs 
there  is  a  great  gulfe  [x<z<7nia]  set.  1774  FLETCHER  Ess. 
Trut?i  Wks.  1795  IV.  106  An  immense  gulph  is  fixed  be- 
tween them,  and  the  Christian  faith.  1849  ROBERTSON 
Serin.  Ser.  i.  xii.  (1866)  197  The  Advent  of  Christ  is  the 
gulf  which  separates  ancient  from  modern  history.  1881 
Bp.  A.  P.  FORBES  Explan.  39  Art.  i.  (ed.  4)  12  Between  such 
a  God  and  an  Infinite  Intelligence  there  is  a  gulph  fixed. 

5.  University  slang,  a.  Cambridge.  The  position 
of  those  candidates  for  mathematical  honours  who 
fail  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  list,  but  are  allowed 
the  ordinary  degree,  b.  Oxford.  The  list  of  those 
who  fail  to  obtain  honours,  yet  are  allowed  to 
take  a  '  pass '. 

1827  Seven  Yrs.  at  Cambridge  II.  60  The  determination 
I  had  now  formed  of  cutting  honours,  by  quietly  sitting 
down  in  the  Gulph.  1851  BRISTED  Five  Yrs.  in  Eng.  Univ. 
(ed.  2)  205  Some  ten  or  fifteen  men  just  on  the  line,  are  put 
into  the  'gulf,  as  it  is  popularly  called  tthe  Examiners' 
phrase  is  'Degrees  allowed  '). 

t  6.  [f.  GULP  z/.J  a.  An  act  of  swallowing,  lit. 
and  fig.  b.  What  is  gulfed  or  swallowed ;  a 
draught.  (Cf.  GULP  sb?} 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  323  Their  mouths  are 
very  wide,  at  one  gulph  able  to  swallow  horse  or  man.  1667 
DRYDEN  Temp.  in.  iii,  Element !  meer  Element !  as  I  live. 
It  was  a  cold  Gulph,  such  as  this,  which  kill'd  my  famous 
Predecessor.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  28  Apr.,  It.. 
requires  a  strong  gulph  of  faith  to  make  it  go  down. 

7.  Mining.  A  large  deposit  of  ore  in  a  lode. 

1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  322  Gulph  of  Ore.  Where  a  Lode 
throws  up  very  great  quantities  of  Ore  and  proves  lasting 
and  good  in  depth  they  say,  '  They  have  a  Gulph  of  Ore? 
1849  in  Weals' s  Diet.  Terms. 

III.  8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gulf-fishery,  -tide ; 
gulf-encrimsoning,  -indented  adjs. ;  gulf-wards 
adv. ;  also  t  gulf-breasted  a.,  having  a  breast  or 
mind  as  deep  as  a  gulf ;  gulf-dream,  a  dream  of 
drowning  in,  or  falling  into,  a  gulf ;  f  gulf-eating 
a.,  full  of  eddies ;  gulf-separation,  a  separation 
as  if  by  a  gulf;  Gulf  State,  one  of  the  States  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  f  gulf-stomached  a.,  (of 
a  river)  having  deep  eddies.  Also  GULF-STREAM 
<;L'LP-WEED. 

1598  E.  GUILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  52  "Gulfe-brested  is  he 
silent,  and  profound.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mob  ix.  175  The 
transient  *gulph-dream  of  a  startling  sleep,  c  1611  CHAP- 


t   a   monopoly  of  the    'gulf  fishery  trade, 
w  Coluinb.   I.  313   Sultry   Mobile's  *gulph- 


The  *Gtilf  States  will  monopolize  all  the  offices,  c  1611 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxi.  311  Afraid  lest  that  *gulf-stomach'd 
Flood  [TTOTOMOS  /Saflu5iVj]?l  would  satiate  his  desire  On  great 
Achilles.  1807  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIX.  440/1  A.. sluggish 
stream,  flowing  up  or  down,  according  to  the  governing 
*gulf-tide.  1855  BAILEY  Mystic  114  He  who,  where 
Hidekkel  *gulfwards  darts,  Ruled  with  an  absolute  crown. 
'  Gulf  (golf),  v.  Also  6-9  gulph,  (6  golph). 
[f.  GULF  st.] 

fl.  intr.  To  rush  along  like  a  gulf  or  whirl- 
pool ;  to  eddy,  swirl.  Obs. 

1538  LELAND  /tin.  V.  80  It  standeth  as  it  were  betwixt  to 
pointing  Hillettes  betwene  the  wich  the  Severn  Se  gulfith. 
1549  CHEKE  Hurt  Sedit.  11569)  Dij,  Doe  ye  not  see  how 
many  bottomlesse  whirlepooles  of  mischiefe  ye  be  golpht 
withal  1  1591  SPENSER  l-'irg.  Gnat  542  Deep  Charybdis 
gulphing  in  and  out.  1658  KRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1694)  pi 
A  rapid  and  peremptory  River,  that  gulphs  forth  of  the 
Bowels  of  Loemon,  replenished  with  Trout. 

2.  trans.  To  swallow  like  a.  gulf,  or  as  in  a  gulf; 
to  engulf.     Also  with  down,  in,  up.    lit.  aiAfig. 

1807  J.  HALL  Trav.  Scot.  1.  306  Some  little  birds  were  flying 
after  a  cuckoo  and  gulphing  up  his  faeces  as  it  dropped 
from  him.  1817  BYRON  Manfred  i.  ii.  6  It  hath  no  power 
upon  the  past,  and  for  The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulf'd  in 
darkness.  1818  KEATS  Endym.  in.  351  Some  friendly 
monster.. Has  div'd  to  its  foundations,  gulph 'd  it  down. 
1822  SHELLEY  To  Jane,  Recoil,  v,  Each  [pool]  seemed  as 
'twere  a  little  sky  Gulphed  in  a  world  below.  1877  TENNY- 
SON Harold  n.  ii,  Why,  let  the  earth  rive,  gulf  in  These 
cursed  Normans.  1879  STEVENSON  Trav.  Ccvennes  (1895) 
221  A  yawning  valley,  gulfed  in  blackness. 

3.  In  various  nonce-uses :  a.  To  plunge  (oneself) 
into  as  into  a  gulf;    to  precipitate  oneself,  rush 
headlong,     b.  To  form  gulfs  or  indentations  in. 
C.  To  separate  from  by  a  gulf  or  chasm. 

1680  HICKERINGILL  Meroz  8  Like  men  in  a  Shipwrack 
..that  leap  into*  the  Sea  for  fear  of  Drowning,  we  gulf'd 
our  selves  into  more  Arbitrary  Government,  Tyranny  and 
Popery.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  i.  551  And  hoarse  resound- 
ing, gulphing  wide  the  shore,  Dread  Laurence  labors  with 
tremendous  roar.  1891  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  121  The 
week  gulfing  me  from  meeting  her  again. 

4.  University  slang,     a.  trans.  To   place  the 
name  of  (an  undergraduate)   in  the  '  gulf*   (see 
GULF  st.  5).    b.  intr.  To  gulf  it :   to  get  or  be 
contented  with  a  place  in  the  'gulf. 

18*7  Seven  Yrs.  at  Cambridge  II.  61,  I  therefore 
'Gulphed  it'.  1831  DARWIN  in  Life  ft  Lett.  (1887)  '•  '84 
Cameron  is  gulfed,  together  with  other  three  Trinity 
scholars.  1857  'C.  BEDE'  I'erdant  Green  in.  xi,  I  am  not 
going  to  let  them  gulph  me  a  second  time.  1876  TREVELYAN 
Macaulay  ii.  (:88i)  61  His  name  did  not  grace  the  list.  In 
short  . .  Macaulay  was  gulfed.  1895  L.  J.  TROTTER  Life 
Marq.  Dalkousie  i.  10  Instead  of  '  gulfing '  him  with  the 
herd  of  mere  passmen,  they  marked  their  sense  of  his  merits 
by  granting  him  an  honorary  fourth  class. 

U  5.  Used  for  GULP  v.    (Cf.  GULS  sb.  6.) 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  xi.  114,  I  saw  a  Porter . . 
drink . .  without  ever  so  much  as  once  gulphing.  Ibid.,  He 
had  been  among  the  Malabars,  where  if  he  should  have 
gulphed  or  have  drunk  any  otherwise,  he  might  have  had 
his  throat  cut. 

Hence  Gulfed  (gtflft)  ppl.  a.  (see  sense  4  a). 

1852  BRISTED  Five  Yrs.  in  l-.ng.  Univ.  (ed.  2)  205  A  gulfed 
Scholar  of  Trinity  did  not  lose  his  Scholarship. 

Gulfing  (go-lfirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  GULF  v.  +  - 
The  action  of  plunging  or  sinking  in  a  gulf. 

1818  KEATS  Endym.  in.  659,  I  beheld  the  wreck;  The 
final  gulphing ;  the  poor  struggling  souls. 

Gulfing  (gtf'lfin),  ///.  a.  [f.  GULF  v.  +  -ING  a.] 
That  gulfs,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1813  SCOTT  Trierin.  n.  xxiv,  Like  the  shrill  sea-bird's 
wailing  scream,  Heard  o'er  the  whirlpool's  gulfing  stream. 
1821  CLAKE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  88  Boughs.  .That  overhang 
some  gulphing  brook.  1841  TUPPER  Proverb.  Philos.  Ser. 
n.  182  Neither  congealing  of  the  grave,  nor  gulphing  waters 
of  the  firmament  . .  shall  avail. 

Gulf  Stream,  Gulf-stream.     Geog.    A 

great  oceanic  current  of  warm  water,  that  issues 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  runs  parallel  to  the 
American  coast  as  far  as  Newfoundland,  and  thence 
in  the  direction  of  Europe.  The  name  is  sometimes 
given  to  a  similar  current  in  the  Pacific,  along  the 
shore  of  Japan. 

*775  A.DMR  Afrter.  Ind.  371  He.  .proceeded,  .afterwards, 
along  the  gulph-stream  of  Mexico.  1796  T.  TWINING  Trav. 
Ainer.  (1894)  21  These  signs  denoted  our  arrival  in  the 

treat  current  called  by  navigators  the  '  Gulf  Stream '.  1812 
IR  H.  DAVY  Ckan.  Philos.  72  The  warmth  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  felt  a  thousand  miles  from  its  source.  1833 
TENNYSON  Early  Sonn.  iii,  The  warm  gulf-stream  of 
Florida  Floats  far  away  into  the  Northern  seas  The  lavish 
growths  of  southern  Mexico.  1860  G.  H.  K.  in  Vac.  Tour 
124  Sutherland  is.  .warm  enough,  thanks  to  the  gulf-stream, 
to  suit  the  roller  and  the  Bohemian  waxwing.  1875  BEDFORD 
Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  iv.  (ed.  2)  103  The  water  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  a  deep  indigo  blue  in  colour. 

fig'.  I8S9  Avtobiog.  Beggar  Boy  16  Few  are  able,  after 
entering  the  gulf-stream  of  dissipation,  to  check  their  head- 
long career.  1865  LOWELL  New  Eng.  Two  Cent.  Ago  Prose 
Wks.  1890  II.  8  Truly  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  but  there  is  no  gulf-stream  setting  forever  in  one 
direction. 

b.  attrib.  Quif-Stream  weed  =  next. 

1884  Public  Opinion  3  Oct.  426/1  Among  them  is  the  Gulf 
Stream  weed,  so  often  talked  of  by  travellers. 


GKTLL,. 

Gulf- weed.  A  species  of  sea-weed  (Sargassiim 
bacciferum  of  the  sub-order  Fucaceee)  found  in  the 
Gulf  Stream,  the  Sargasso  Sea,  and  elsewhere  ; 
chaiacterized  by  having  a  number  of  berry-like 
air-vessels.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  an- 
other species  (S.  vulgare}. 

1674  JOSSELYN  Voy.  New  Eng.  40  We  met  with  abundance 
of  Sea-weeds  called  Gulf-weed  coming  out  of  the  Bay  of 
Mexico.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  86.  1/2  Weed  (called  by  the 
Mariners  Gulf  Weed).  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  520/1 
Floating  Sargasso  or  gulf-weed  of  the  Equator. 

Gulfy  (g»'lfi),  a.  poet.  Forms  :  6  gulfly,  6-9 
gulfie,  -ye,  7  gulphie,  8-9  gulphy,  9  gulfy. 
[f.  GULF  so.  +  -T1.] 

1.  Full  of  eddies  or  whirlpools.    Also,  whirlpool- 
like. 

1594  CAREW  Tasso  iv.  v.  141  There  thousands  vncleane 
Harpyes  might  you  vew,  ..  And  gulffy  Scillaes  an  huge 
barckmg  crew.  1598  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \\.  538  Well  built  ships 
. .  To  passe  the  gulffy  purple  Sea.  1628  MILTON  /  'tic.  Excrc. 
92  Rivers,  arise  ;  whetheiKhou  be  the  Son,  Of  utmost  Tweed, 
or  Oose-or  gulphie  Dun.  1715-20  POPE  lliadll.  1071  Where 
gulphy  Xanthus  foams  along  the  fields.  1792  E.  DARWIN 
Bot.  Card.  i.  49  The  cliffs  of  Orkney's  gulphy  coast.  1856 
AIRD  Poet.  Wks.  69  He  sate  and  eyed  The  gulfy  eddyings 
of  the  woolly  smoke. 

2.  f  a.  fig.  Deep  as  an  abyss ;  abysmal  (pbs.}. 
b.  Full  of  hollows  or  depths. 

1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  154  The  gulfye  bottome  of 
despaire.  1737  BROOKE  Tasso  n.  641  One  step  alone  'twixt 
triumph  and  defeat.  The  gulphy  ruin  ana  the  towery 
height.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  xxl.  447  Into  his  gulphy  channel 
rush'd  The  refluent  flood.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  iv.  371 
The  waves  . .  scoop  that  gulphy  bed.  1839  STONEHOUSE 
Axholme  309  A  narrow,  miry,  and  gulphy  lane.  1871  G. 
MACDONALD  Wks.  Fancy  *r  linag..  Parable  106  The  well- 
pleased  stars  Threw  quivering  smiles  across  the  gulfy  skies. 
fig>  *879  G.  MACDONALD  Sir  Gibbie  I.  xi.  161  The  cracks, 
crannies,  and  gulfy  faults  of  our  belief. 

Gulion,  variant  of  GOLION  Obs. 

tGulist.  Obs.  [f.  L.  gu/a  gullet,  appetite, 
gluttony  +  -1ST.]  One  who  pampers  his  appetite  ; 
a  glutton. 

1632  J.  FEATLY  Hon.  Chast.  12  The  gluttonous  satiety 
of  our  swelling  gulists  argues  their  necessity  of  offending  by 
forgetfulnes. 

Gulix  (gi«-liks).  Also  8  gullix.  [f.  Dn. 
Gulik,  the  town  of  Juliers.]  A  kind  of  fine  linen. 
Also  attrib. 

1696  J.  F.  Merck.  Wareho.  laid  open  17  Gulix.  .being  the 
most  proper  of  any  for  fine  Shifts  or  Sheets.  Ibid.  18  A  sort 
of  Holland  we  call  small  thred ..  scarcely  to  be  known  from 
Gulix.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Holland,  Guilix 
Holland  is  very  white  and  fine,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  shirts. 
1880  Plain  Hints  89  That  for  shirting,  commonly  called 
gulix  Holland,  one  yard  wide. 

Gull  (g»l),  sbl  Forms :  5-6  guile,  7  gul,  £- 
gull ;  Sc.  5  goule,  6-7  goul,  7  gow.  [Perh.  a. 
Welsh  gtbylan,  Cornish  gtiilan  =  Breton  goelann 
(whence  F.  goeland),  Olr.  foilenn  (mod.Ir.  faoil- 
tanti) :— OCeltic  *voiletmo- ;  cf.  Breton  goelaff  to 
weep.]  Any  long-winged,  web-footed  bird  of  the 
family  Laridx  and  sub-family  Larinx,  which  con- 
tains several  genera,  Lants  being  the  largest.  In 
popular  use  the  name  is  of  much  wider  application, 
including  the  Terns  and  Skuas. 

The  Gulls  are  mostly  marine  birds  and  are  distributed  all 
over  the  world  ;  their  characteristic  colour  is  white  with  a 
mantle  varying  from  pearl-grev  to  dark-slate  colour  or 
black,  the  bill  Deing  usually  bright-coloured ;  their  cry  is 
harsh  or  shrill. 

The  Common  Gull  is  Lams  canus,  called  otherwise 
sea-mew,  sea-gull,  and  green-billed  g nil.  Other  species  are 
similarly  distinguished  by  defining  words  indicating  colour, 
appearance,  habitat,  etc.,  as  grey,  hooded,  hovering,  long- 
billed,  Pacific,  red-legged,  white-headed,  whilewinged, 
etc. ;  also  Black  or  Black-toed  G.,  the  SKUA  ;  Greater 
Black-backed  G.,  Larus  ntarinus,  called  locally  also 
carrion,  goose,  or  WAGEI.  gull,  t  by  Willughby  great 
black  and  white  gull ;  Lesser  Black-backed  G.,  /,. 
fimcns;  Black-headed  G.,  /..  riditundus,  called  also 
lirou'H'headed,  laughing,  red-legged,  or  PEEWIT  gull  \ 
Cloven-footed  G.,  the  common  Black  Tern ;  Glaucous 
G.,  Larus  glaucits,  the  BURGOMASTER  ;  Herring  G.,  L. 
argentatus,  called  also  silvery  j>nll ;  Ivory  G.(  a  small 
arctic  gull  of  pure  white  colour  with  black  legs,  L.  eburneus, 
Pagophila  eburnea,  or  Gavia  alba ',  Little  G.,  Larus 
ntinittits ;  Ring-billed  G.,  one  of  the  commonest  gulls  of 
the  U.  S.,  L.  delawarensis ;  Rosy,  Roseate  or  Ross's  G., 
Rhodostethia  rosea,  called  also  wedge  -  tailed  gull. 
Sabine's  G.,  Xcma  sabinii,  a  fork-tailed  gull  common 
chiefly  in  arctic  America  and  Siberia.  Also  ice-gull,  s.v. 
ICE  so.  8  and  KITTIWAKE  gull. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  62  Le  .ij.  cours . .  Pyions.  Ve[n]y- 
soun  Rostyd.  Gulfys.  Curlew.  £1450  HOLLAND  Howlat 
179  The  Se  Mawis  war  monkis,  the  blak  and  the  quhyte, 
The  Goule  was  a  Gryntar.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  G  627 
A  Gull,  a  common  name  to  sundrie  birds  of  the  sea, 
as  a  Cormorant  &c.,  Mergus.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  287 
As  touching  the  Guls  or  Sea-cobs,  they  build  in  rockes. 
1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  104 
Gulones  Albi  4  Cinerei.  White  Gulls,  Grey  Gulls,  and 
Black  Gulls  (commonly  termed  by  the  Name  of  Plungers 
and  Water-crows).  1673  WEDDERBURN  Voc.  14  (Jam.) 
Gavia,  a  gow.  1674  RAY  Collect.  Words,  Water  Fffivl  93 
The  Herring-gull  or  greatest  ash-coloured  Mew :  Larus 
cinerevs  maximus.  1678  —  Willughlys  Ornith.  344  The 
great  black  and  white  Gull :  Lants  ingens  marinns  Clusii. 
Ibid.  354  Aldrovands  cloven-footed  Gull,  with  longer  Wings. 
1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  II.  424  Common  GulK  This  is 
the  most  numerous  of  the  genus.  It  breeds  on  the  ledges 
of  the  cliffs  that  impend  over  the  sea.  1839  SELBV  in  Proc. 


GULL. 

fienv.  Nat.  Chit  I.  No.  7.  189  I.anis  minutus  (little  gull) 
near  Embleton.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  335/1  Xana  ricti- 
Imadia,.  .This  bird  is  the ..  Laughing  Gull,  Pewit  or  Black- 
cap, Sea  Crow  and  Mire  Crow  of  the  Modern  British.  1865 
Gossii  l.imdff  ,SVa(i874)  36  The  kittiwake,  the  smallest  of 
the  gulls  that  can  be  properly  called  indigenous  to  our 
shorts.  1876  DAVIS  Polaris  Expcd.  App.  679  Saw  several 
eider-ducks  and  ivory  and  burgomeister  gulls.  1885  Stand. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  IV.  79  Ross'sGull  (Rhodostethia  rosea\or 
the  wedge-tailed  gull,  as  it  is  also  called,  on  account  of  the 
form  of  its  tail.  Ibid.  81  The  dazzling  white  ivory-gull 
^C,a-'ia  alba) . .  the  fork-tailed  gulls,  constituting  the  genus 
Xtma. 

b.  allusively. 

1550  CHOWLEY  II ',iy  to  Wealth  A  3  b,  Men  that  would 
haue  all  in  their  owne  handes . .  Cormerauntes,  gredye  guiles ; 
yea,  men  that  would  eate  vp  menne,  women,  and  chyldren 
are  the  causes  of  Sedition  f  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb. 
Pref.  137  As,  our  Gull,  A  bird  much  found  among  the 
Worshipful!. 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gull-kind, -land,  rookery; 
gull-like  adj. ;  gull-billed  tern,  Sterna  anglica  ; 
giill-maw  (fSc.  goiil  mate),  the  Greater  Black- 
backed  Gull;  gull-teaser,  a  bird  that  torments 
gulls,  as  a  tern  or  jaeger. 

1813  G.  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.  Suppl.  y  •-*,  The  new 
species  which,  from  the  shape  of  the  bill,  is  denominated 
the  Gull-billed  Tern  . .  as  it  has  originated  in  England  we 
have  added  the  more  scientific  name  of  Sterna  Anglica. 
1831  Zoologist  IX.  3235  A  fine  adult  male  specimen  of  the 
gull-billed  tern.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  v.  §  o.  155 
The  »Gull-kind,  being  much  upon  the  wing  as  Swallows, 
commonly  of  an  ash  colour;.,  having  red  bill  and  legs,  with 
a  forked  train.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  in.  vii.  VI.  77  It 
is  to  such  shores  as  these  that  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
gull-kind  resort.  1899  Academy  8  Apr.  408/2  Throwing 
bread  to  the  sea-gulls,  she  says,  '  In  *gull-land  they  don't 
like  bread,  but  it's  a  point  of  honour  to  catch  it'.  1895 
P.  H.  EMERSON  Birds,  etc.  Nor/.  Broadland  \.  146  The 
danger  signal  is  either  a  peculiar  *gull-like  noise,  '  Ke'o, 
ke'o  ,  or  a  '  Quah,  quah '.  1549  Comfl.  Scot.  vi.  39  The 
suannis  murnit,  be  cause  the  gray  *goul  mau  pronosticat 
ane  storme.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  208  Greater 
Black-backed  Gull ..  Also  called  ..  Gull  maw— i.e  mew 
(East  Lothian).  1883  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  IV.-78  The 
fascinating  view  of  a  'gull  rookery  with  its  ceaseless  uproar. 
1802  G.  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.  (1833)  508  Common  Tern, 
Sterna  hirundo.  .*GulI-teazer. 

Gull  (g»l),  'sb?  Now  dial.  Also  4  goll,  6-7 
guile,  7  gul.  [Prob.  a  subst.  use  of  GULL  a.  yel- 
low.] An  unfledged  bird,  esp.  a  gosling. 

1381  WYCLIF  Deut.  xxii.  6  A  nest  of  briddis  . .  and  the 
moder  to  the  bryddis  [MS.  Bodl.  959  gollis]  or  to  the  eyren 
aboue  sittynge.  1396  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  i.  60  As  that 
vngentle  gull  the  Cuckowes  Bird,  Vseth  the  Sparrow.  1607 
—  Timon  n.  i.  31,  I  do  feare  When  euery  Feather  sticker 
in  his  owne  wing,  Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  Gull, 
Which  flashes  now  a  Phoenix.  1882  W.  Worcestersh. 
Gloss.,  Gull,  a  young  goose.  1896  Warwicksh.  Gloss., 
Gull,  an  unfledged  gosling. 

Gull  (g»l),  si.s  Also  6-7  guile,  7  gul.  [Of 
doubtful  and  perh.  mixed  origin  ;  sense  I  would  be 
natural  as  a  transferred  use  of  GULL  s6.2,  but  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  sb.  may  be  f.  GULL  t/.s  to 
delude,  and  that  this  vb.  may  be  an  application  of 
GULL  ».i  2  to  gorge,  '  cram'.] 

1.  A  credulous  person ;  one  easily  imposed  upon  ; 
a  dupe,  simpleton,  fool,  f  To  grope  a  gull:  to 
swindle  an  unsuspecting  person :  cf.  to  pluck  a 
pigeon,  *;  a  finch. 

1394  NASHE  Terrors  Nt.  Wks.  (Grosart)  III.  557  Liues 
there  anie  such  slowe  yce-braind  beefe-witted  gull.  1594 
SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  iii.  328  Clarence,  who  I  indeede  haue 
cast  in  darknesse,  I  do  beweepe  to  many  simple  Guiles, 
Namely  to  Derby,  Hastings,  Buckingham.  1601  ?  MARSTON 
Pasquiltf  Kath.  i.  323  He.. will  not  sticke  to  spend  some 
twentie  pound  To  grope  a  gull.  1616  R.  C  Times'  Whistle 
v.  2217  In  these  dayes  hee's  deemd  a  very  gull  That  cannot 
take  Tobacco.  ^1622  DAVIES  Epigr.  Poems  1876  II.  9  To 
define  a  Gull  in  termes  precise — A  Gull  is  he  which  seemes, 
and  is  not,  wise.  1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  (1851)  356  His 
very  touching  ought  that  is  lerned,  soiles  it,  and  lays  him 
still  more  and  more  open  a  conspicuous  gull.  1748  SMOL- 
LETT Rod.  Rand.  (1812)  I.  359  If  I  had  been  such  a  gull . .  I 
would  without  more  ado  tuck  myself  up.  x8xx  WELLINGTON 
in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  VII.  511  It  is  as  well  to  let  him 
believe  that  we  are  good  natured  gulls  who  will  easily 
swallow.  1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  xix,  'Done!'  cried 
the  noble  gull.  '  Within  ten  minutes '.  1885  STEVENSON 
Dynamiter  60  He  perceived  by  what  ..  unmanly  fear  of 
ridicule  he  had  been  brought  down  to  be  the  gull  of  this 
intriguer. 

t  2.  [From  the  vb.]  A  trick,  deception,  fraud ; 
a  false  report.  06s. 

'599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  iii.  123,  I  should  thinke  this 
a  gull,  but  that  the  white-bearded  fellow  speakes  it.  1604 
(title),  Pasquil's  Jests,  . .  whereunto  is  added  a  dozen  of 
Guiles,  Pretty  and  Pleasant  to  drive  away  the  tediousness 
of  a  winter's  evening.  1619  LUSHINGTON  Repet.  Sertn.  in 
Plienix  (1708)  II.  477  They  say  there  was  no  such  matter 
as  the  Resurrection,  'twas  but  a  gull  put  upon  the  World 
by  his  Disciples.  1642  FULLER  Holy  ff  Prof.  St.  iv.  xvi.  324 
If  gulls  and  rumours  from  his  Countrey  be  raised  on  purpose 
to  amuse  our  Embassadour.  a  1668  DAVENANT  News  from 
Plymouth  iv.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  IV.  169  For  the  gull  Your 
Seawit  put  upon  me,  I  have  taken  A  full  revenge. 

3.  slang.  A  trickster,  cheat,  impostor. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Did.  Cant.  Creiv,  Gull,  a  cheat.  1825  C.  M. 
WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  I.  161  You'll  excuse  me,  sir,  but  as 
you  are  fresh,  take  care  to  avoid  the  gulls.  (Note],  Gulls, 
Knowing  ones  who  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  freshmen. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gull-catcher,  -catching, 
-gallant ;  t  gull-finch,  a  playful  amplification  of 
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gull  '  simpleton  ',  with  reference  to  the  bird  of  thnt 
name:  cf.  also  to  pluck  ajiiick;  gull-gioper,  one 
who  'gropes  a  gull'  (see  i) ;  gull-sharper  (see 
quot). 

1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  .V.  n.  v.  204  Heere  comes  my  noble 
gull  catcher.    1823  Spirit  I'M.  Jrnls.  (1824)  63  Taking  in 

1.  „ ,    ?  ones   qulte  '"  thc  '8"H-catching  style.     1604  T. 
M.  black  Bk.  C  j  Delicate  Knaues  ..  that  diue  into  Dcedes 
and  Writings  of  Landes,  left  to  young  *Gull-finches,  poyson- 
mg  the  true  sence  and  intent  of  them.    1630  J   TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Wks.  n.  7r/2  For  'tis  concluded    rnongst  the 
wizards  all,  To  make  thee  Master  of  Gul-finches  hall     1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  IX.  ii.  826  The  «gull-gallants  of  our 
dayes,  to  whom  I  could  wish  . .  that  they  would  leave  this 
vsurped  Gallantrie  to  those  true  owners,  and  resume  spirits 
truly  English.     1(02  DEKKER  Satiromastix  Wks.  1873  I. 
201  He  shake  the  *gull-groper  out  of  his  tan'd  skinne.  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.   Crew,  Gnll-groper,  a  Bystander  that 
Lends  Money  to  the  Gamesters.      1836  J.  WILSON  Noct 
Amor.  Wks.  1855  I.  185  The  he,  or  the  she,  or  the  it,  that. . 
gangs  out  to  glower  like  a  gawpus  at  a  Gallic  gull-grupper 
1867  SMYTH   Sailor's  Word-bk.,    "'Gull-sharper,   one  who 
preys  upon  Johnny  Raws. 

Gull  (g»l),  si.*  Also  5  golle,  5-6  guile,  6-7 
gul.  [?  Variant  of  GOOL,  GOLE  $6.*] 

tl.  The  throat,  gullet.  Obs. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  vi,  That  as  fast  as  he  seeth 
theim  [the  bulks]  gape  Into  theyr  golles  that  he  the  lycour 
caste.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  x.  39  Neptunus  . .  his  grete 
guile  or  throte  wyde  opene  redy  to  swolowe . .  alle  tho- 
pste.  1343  TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chimre.  i.  iv.  6  There  ben 
in  the  throte  two  Conduyctes.  Of  whiche  by  one  the  meate 
and  dnncke  passe,  descendynge  in  to  the  stomake,  and  is 
called  Meri  or  Oisophagus,  in  Englishe  the  Guile.  1663 
GERBIER  Counsel  32  The  Freese,  Gul  or  Throat. 

•)•  b.  transf,  A  '  mouth ',  an  orifice. 
.  "545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Manhynde  i.  xii.  (1634)  43  In  the 
inner  face  of  the  bladder,  there  be  set  before  the  mouth  or 
gull  of  the  conduits  certaine  little  skinny  flappes. 

2.  A  breach  or  fissure  made  by  a  torrent ;  a  gully, 
chasm  ;  a  channel  made  by  a  stream.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1553  BRENDE  Q.C-urtius  v.  25  Their  passage  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  a  great  gull  made  with  the  violence  of  the 
streams.  1673  RAY  Journ.  Low  C.  275  Great  channels, 
like  Gulls  made  by  suddain  torrents  and  land-floods.  1692 
—  Dissol.  World  iii.  (1732)  24  The  mighty  Gulls  and 
Channels  in  the  Sides  thereof  {sc.  a  mountain],  1769  De 
Foe's  TourGt.  Brit.  III.  143  A  Brook . . running  from  those 
Gulls  and  Deeps  between  the  Hills.  1792  S.  IRELAND  Views 
Thames  II.  55  About  the  shallows  or  gulls,  the  water  is 
beautifully  transparent.  1832  WIGGINS  Embanking  51 
Currents  will  be  formed  by  the  disturbed  action  of  the  tide, 
'gulls'  (pits)  will  be  formed  [etc.]. 

t  Gull,  st.f>  Obs.  [Cf.  Du.  gul  (i6th  c.  guile} 
small  codfish.]  A  fish  not  fully  grown ;  also,  a 
kind  of  gudgeon. 

1403  Act  II  Hen.  K//J  c.  23  If  the  ..  fissile  shuld  be  well 
and  truly  packed,  that  is  to  sey,  the  tale  fisshe  by  theym 
selfe  and  the  small  fissh  called  Guiles  by  them  self.  1653 
MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  274  Gulls.. are 
a  kind  of  jolt-headed  Gudgeons. 

b.  Comb.,  gull-fish,  the  coal-fish,  Merlangus 
carbonarius  ;  gull-head  =  BULL-HEAD  i. 

1583  Rates  Custom-no.  Civ,  Gulfish  the  barrel  vi. s.  viii. d. 
1611  FLORIO,  Ghiozzo,  a  Gul-head,  a  Millers-thumbe,  a  Cur- 
fish,  or  a  Bull-head.  Some  take  it  for  a  Gudgeon-fish.  1663 
Act  15  Chas.  II,  c.  7  §  14  [Duties.]  For  Cod-fish  the  Barrel! 
five  shillings. .  For  Gull  fish  the  Barrell  Two  shillings.  1739 
tr.  Adanson's  Voy.  Senegal  178  There  you  might  see 
pilchards,  rock-fish,  mullets  or  gull-fish  of  different  sorts ; 
mole-bats,  with  other  fishes  very  little  known. 

I  Gull,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  gowle,  5  guile,  6 
goule,  Sc.  gule,  8  gool.  [a.  ON.  gul-r  (Da.,  Sw. 
gul)  yellow.]  Yellow,  pale. 

13..  Evang.  Nicod.  70  in  Archiv  Stud.  nett.  Spr.  LI1I. 
392  J?e  lewes  . .  wex  all  full  gull  and  grene,  1398  TREVISA 
Earth.  De  P.  R.  XH.  Introd.  (Tollem.  MS.),  fe  egle  is  sore 
greuid  and  heren  wynges  wexen  white,  and  heren  clawes 
gowle  [1382  goule]  and  feble  [L.  et  ebetant  ungites  ejus  et 
debilitantur}.  1483  Calk,  Angl.  168/1  Gulfe,  pallidus, 
Ihidus  ff  cetera ;  vbi,  wanne.  1308  DUNBAR  Fly  ting  iv. 
Kennedie  52  Evill  farit  and  dryit . .  Lyke  as  the  gleddis  had 
on  thy  gulesnowt  dynd.  ?ax6oo  Hist  Sir  Egeir,  etc. 
(1711)  4  Thou  was  full  blyth,  and  light  of  late :  . .  And  thou 
art  now  both  gool  and  green. 

Hence  fOu'llness,  paleness. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixvii.  14  In  golnes  [v.  r.  gulnes]  of 
gold  to  se. 

t  Gull,  v.l  Obs.  Also  6  gool.  [?  f.  GULL  sb.* 
C'f.  Du.  gullen  'absorbere.  ingurgitare,  vorare' 
(Kilian)  and  obs.  F.  engouler.] 

1.  trans.  To  swallow,  guzzle  ;  transf.  andyijf.  to 
devour  voraciously.  Also  with  in,  up. 

1330  PALSGR.  576/2,  I  guile  in  drinke,  as  great  drinkers  do, 
je  engoulle.  1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  VII.  133  b,  Suche  as 
had  gulled  in  gredely  the  water  that  thei  gote.  1607  C. 
LEVER  Cntcijix  xiii,  O  you  that  gull  the  poyson'd  cup  of 
pleasure.  1643  Arraigiim,  Persecution  in  Prynne  Discov. 
Prodig.  Blazing-Stars  ip  To  gull  up  and  devour  more  at 
one  meale,  then  would  make  a  feast  for  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
1674  JOSSELVN  Voy.  New  Eng.  211  They  are  roystering  and 
gulling  in  wine  with  a  dear  felicity. 

fig.    1624  MIDDLETON  Game  at  Chess  iv.  ii,  The  swallow 
of  my  conscience  Hath  but  a  narrow  passage  ; . .  If  I  had 
got  seven  thousand  pounds  by  offices,  And  guil'd  down  that, 
the  bore  would  have  been  bigger. 
b.  absol.  or  intr. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  M  iij,  People 
guUyng,  fraungyng,  and  dronkerdes.  1567  FENTON  Trag. 
Disc.  4  (5)  b,  Trie  heate  of  the  wine  wherein  they  goolled. 
1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abuses  I.  (1879)  107  Swilling,  gulling,  & 
carowsing  from  one  to  another.  1618  BRETON  Crt.  ff  Country 
(Grosart)  6/2  They. .drinke  and  gull,  laugh  and  be  fat. 


GULLED. 

2.  trans.  To  gorge.     Also  refl. 

1583  61-ANYiiURST  /EneU  111.  (Arb.)  77  With  ramd  cramd 
garbadge,  theirc  gorges  draftye  be  gulled.  1604  T.  WKIGHI 
/  assions  v.  §  4.  274  Let  us  gull  ourselves  with  eatin"  and 
IJUB&K. 

Gull  (gel),  v.~  Also  9  dial.  goal.  Now  dial 
and  techn.  [f.  GULL  j<M] 

1.  trans.  Of  water:  To  make  channels  or  ruts  in, 
to  hollow  out ;  to  sweep  away,  wear  down. 


HARRISON  England ,.  xix.(i877)  in.  148  [They]  doo  utterUe 
neglect  to  dich  and  scowre  their  draines  and  watercourses, 
for  better  avoidance  of  the  winter  waters  ..  whereby  thc 
streets  doo  grow  to  be  much  more  gulled  than  before.  1642 
ROGERS  Naaman  502  As  the  sea  tydes  gull  down  the  bankes 
1721  PERRY  Daggenh.  Breach  105  An  Accident  that  guil'd 
away  the  Earth  in  such  manner,  that  was  very  near  obliging 
T2  '°  °*JW2;  -my  Dam'  'W*  G-  SEMPLE  Hitilding  in 
Water  20  The  Water. .  continued  to  sap  and  gull  the  Frames 
every  Flood.  1876  in  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss.  (1889)  s.  v.  Goal, 
1  h  rats  hes  maade  a  hoale  thrif  th'  bank,  an'  when  Taacey 
taks  in  a  tide,  th'  waiter  goals  it  awaay.  1895  E.  Angl. 
Gloss.,  The  bank  has  been  gulled  down  by  thc  freshes. 
b.  gen.  of  other  things. 


Ckrou.  XIII.  40  One  . .  shell  came  so  near  us  as  to  gull 
our  whale.    1857  p-  COLQUHOUN  Oarsman's  Guide  30  The 
upper  filling,  which,  when  worn,  is  said  to  be  gulled. 
c.  absol.  or  inlr. 

1387  HARRISON  England  \.  x.  31  Then  breaketh  there  out 
another  creeke  from  the  maine  sea,  about  Auant  hauen, 
which  gulleth  vp  almost  to  Portbridge.  1676  EVELYN  in 
Aubrey  Nat.  Hist.  .Surrey  (1710)  I.  Pref.  3  In  the  Cart- 
Roats,  where  the  Rains  have  guil'd.  1721  PEBKY  Daggmh. 
Breach  5  The  Water  then  guil'd  to  such  a  depth . .  that  there 
was  no  Remedy  found  for  the  mastery  of  it.  1739  LABELY  L 
Short  Ace. Piers  Westm.  ISridge  61  The  Piers,  .will  always 
be  in  danger  of  the  Water  gulling  underneath,  and  carrying 
away  the  Ground. 

2.  inlr.  To  become  worn  away  or  hollowed  out. 

1763-6  W.  LEWIS  Comm.  Phil.  Tcchn.  227  The  collars  in 
which  the  axes  of  the  rolls  turned  at  each  end,  wore  or  gulled 
so  last,  that  the  pressure  continually  diminished. 

Gull  (gt»I),  n.a  Also  7  gul.  [Related  to  GULL 
sb.$t  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  as  derivative  or  as 
source ;  in  the  latter  case,  this  verb  may  be  a  trans- 
ferred use  of  GULL  ».l ;  cf.  similar  uses  of  stuff, 
cram ;  this  supposition  is  favoured  by  some  early 
examples,  e.  g.  quot.  c  1600  in  sense  I.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  gull  of;  to  dupe,  cheat, 
befool,  '  take  in  *,  deceive.  Also  absol.,  to  practise 
cheating. 

a  1350  Hye  Way  to  Spyttcl  Ho.  427  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV. 
45  1  hey  . .  do  but  gull,  and  folow  beggery,  Feynyng  true 
doyng  by  ypocrysy.  1593  NASHE  Clirisfs  T.  91  Cleanly 
coyned  eyes,  which  some  pleasant  sportiue  wittes  haue 
deuised,  to  gull  them  most  groselie.  <ri6oo  SHAKS.  Soun. 
Ixxxvi,  That  affable  familiar  ghost  Which  nightly  gulls  him 
with  intelligence.  1602  zndPt.  Return  fr.  Parnasi.  i.  iv.  435 


the  steeple,  they  would  have  gulled  the  credulous  people 
with  opinion  of  miracle.  1624  QUARLES  yob  vin.  xvi,  See, 
how  deceits  Gull  thee  with  golden  fruit,  1633  FOXE  & 
JAMES  Voy.  N.  W.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  443  Guld  with  the  false 
Sea  Cards  or  fabulous  reports  of  strangers.  1633  FULLER 
Ch.  Hist.  vi.  ii.  Civil  Benefits  Abbeys  §  i  People  in  those 
daies  . .  would  never  have  been  gulled  into  so  long  a  tolera- 
tion . .  of  them.  1701  DE  FOE  True-born  Eng.,  His  fine 
Speech  90  Not  doubting  I  could  gull  the  Government.  1808 
SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  (1894)  I.  iv.  126,  I  care  not  for  rewards. . 
Neither  is  it  easy  to  gull  me  with  these  fair  promises.  1824 
W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  II.  47  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  gull 
the  public,  if  you  only  set  up  a  prodigy,  a  1849  POE 

a nacks  oj  Helicon  Wks.  1864  IV.  412  The  pertinacity  of 
e  effort  to  gull.  1861  Times  23  Aug.,  Gulled  by  this 
statement  into  the  belief  that  [etc.}.  1880  HOWELLS  Undisc. 
\  Country  iii.  54  You  are  perfectly  safe  to  go  on  and  gull 
imbeciles  to  the  end  of  time,  for  all  I  care. 

1 2.  To  deprive  of  by  trickery  or  deception ;  to 
cheat  out  of.  Obs. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  v.  iv,  Hast  thou  guil'd  her  of  her 
lewels  or  her  Bracelets!  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  74 
The  Presbyterians  had  been  guil'd  of  their  King  by  the 
Independents.  1722  DE  f  OK  Plague  (1840)  35  These  unper- 
forming  cieatures  had  gulled  them  of  their  money.  1783 
POTT  Chirurg.  Wks.  if.  188  The  poor  and  credulous  are 
gulled  out  of  what  little  money  they  can  spare. 

Gull,  dial.  var.  GOLD  -,  marigold. 

Gnllable  (g»'lab'l\  a.  [f.  GULL  z/.a  + -ABLE.] 
-  GULLIBLE.  Hence  Gullabi  lity ,  Gvrllablene  s  s 
=  GULLIBILITY. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxiv,  I  am  in  certain  things  the  most 
gullable  and  malleable  of  mortals.  1822  JEFFERSON  Writ. 
(1830)  IV.  360  With  such  persons,  gullability,  which  they 
call  faith,  takes  the  helm  from  the  hand  of  reason.  1830 
Eraser's  Mag.  I.  319  The  gullableness  of  fools.  1840-1 
THACKERAY  Charac.  Sk.,  Fashionable  Authoress,  The 
most  gullable  of  publics. 

t  Gu-llage.  Obs.  [f.  GULL  v.s  +  -AOB.]  De- 
ception, cajolery. 

1603  B.  JONSON  Volpone  v.  ix,  Had  you  no  quirk,  To  auoide 
gullage,  Sir,  by  such  a  creature?  1611  CHAPMAN  May  Day 
Wks.  1873  II.  347  The  deere  gullage  of  my  sweete  heart 
mistress. 

Gulled  (gold),  ppl.  a.1  [f.  GULL  ».-  +  -ED!.] 
Hollowed  out. 

1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  \.  57  How  he  . .  would  . .  Bend 

US  -2 


GULLED. 

o'er  gull'd  holes  where  stood  his  trees,  and  sigh.  Ibid,  m 
Rut-gull'd  lanes.  Hid.  II.  101  It  [a  brook]  rests  collected 
in  some  gulled  hole  Scoop'd  by  the  sudden  floods. 

Galled  (g»ld),  ppl.  a*  [f.  GULL  Z/.S  +  -ED!.] 
Duped,  deceived,  befooled. 

1642  H.  MORE  Song  of  Saul  \.  It.  cxi,  That  melting  love 
which  doth  so  please  Her  gulled  soul.  1738  JOHNSON 
London  121  The  gull'd  conqueror  receives  the  chain.  iBil 
LAMB  Guy  Faux  Misc.  Wks.  (1871)  371  The  simplicity  of 
the  gulled  editor.  i8iz  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr,  21  An 
independent  wish  to  open  the  eyes  of  this  gulled  people. 
1859  HEWS  Frietuis  in  C.  Ser.  n.  II.  x.  205,  I  am  a  gulled 
and  swindled  individual. 

t  Gu'ller !.  06s.  In  7  gullar.  [f.  GULL  z>.i 
+  -EB1.]  A  guzzler,  glutton. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  I'assions  iv.  ii.  §  2.  128  Great  feasters  and 
gullars  cannot  but  be  subiect  to  many  vices. 

t  Ohrller  2.  Obs.  [f.  GULL  v.s  +  -EH!.]  One 
who  dupes  or  befools  ;  a  cheat. 

1602  Ifmu  Choose  Good  Wife  v.  iii,  He  was  a  great  guller, 
his  name  I  take  to  be  Fuller.  1605  CHAPMAN  All  Foals 
v.  i.  Wks.  1873  I.  174  This  Gull  to  him  And  to  his  fellow 
Guller,  shall  become  More  bitter  then  their  baiting  of  my 
humour.  1611  COTGR.,  Enjauleur,  a  beguiler..;  guller, 
a  foisting  companion,  .cousening  mate. 

Guller,  variant  of  GOLLAK  v.  Sc. 

Gullery1  (gzvlari).   Obs. march,     [f.  GULL z/. 3 

+  -EKY.]  Deception,  trickery,  imposture;  an  in- 
stance of  this,  a  deception,  trick. 

1598  E.  GUILPIN  Stial.  (1878)  4  Such  as  Hermaphroditize 
these  poore  times  With  wicked  scald  iests,  extreame 
gullerie.  1598  B.  TONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  HI.  v.  For 
your  greene  wound,  your  Balsamum,  and  your  St.  John's 
woort  are  all  mere  gulleries.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  I.  ii. 
iv.  iv,  Leo  Decimus  took  an  extraordinary  delight  in 
humoring  of  silly  fellowes,  and  to  put  gulleries  upon  them. 
1638  FORD  Fancies  v.  i,  Spadone  Confessed  it  was  a  gullery 
put  on  Secco.  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  II.  315  Law.. 
puts  a  thousand  Tricks  and  Gulleries  upon  him.  1681  H. 
MORI-;  Let.  i  in  Glatvi'itCs  Saddutismits,  The  marvellous 
weakness  and  gullerie  of  Mr.  Webster's  Display  of  Witch- 
craft. 1691  HARTCLIFFE  Virtues  269  Those  Mountebanks 
in  Religion,  who  by  fair  Stories,  and  specious  Gulleries, 
wheedle  men  out  of  their  Sense  and  Reason.  1821  SCOTT 
Kcnilw.  xx,  Do  you  think  . .  that  you  may  put  any  gullery 
you  will  on  me  ? 

Gnllery2  (gfbri).  [f.  GULL  si.i  +  -EBY.]  A 
haunt  or  breeding-place  of  gulls. 

1833  SELBV  Ittustr.  Brit.  Ornith.  II.  510  These  breeding 
places,  or  gulleries  [printed  galleries],  are  sometimes  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  1839  Penny  Cjfcl. 
XIII.  335/1  The  Gullery  (or  summer  resort  of  the  species) 
produced  a  revenue  of  from  50^.  to  8o/.  to  the  proprietor. 
1853  Chamb.  Jrnt.  XX.  237  There  used  to  be  a  '  gullery ', 
as  a  colony  of  sea-gulls  is  called,  at  Norbury.  1873  G.  C. 
DAVIES  Mount,  fy  Mere  v.  35  With  one  last  long  look,  we 
bade  adieu  to  Scoulton  Gullery. 

Guiles,  obs.  form  of  GULES,  red. 

Gullet  (g»'let),  sb.  Forms :  4-5  golet,  5  -ett, 
goolet,  5-6  golette,  6  goulet,  gulet,  7  golit, 
gollet,  gullit(t,  6-  gullet,  [a.  OF.  *golet,  goulet 
(1358  iii  Hatz.-Darm.),  dim.  otgole,  goule,  inod.F. 
gueule :— L.  gula  threat.  Cf.  GULL  sb.*} 

1.  The  passage  in  the  neck  of  an  animal  by  which 
food  and  drink  pass  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach; 
the  cesophagns. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  200  pis  glotonye  &  dronkenesse 
makij*  men  to  loue  more  here  bely  &  here  golet  ban  god 
almy^tty.  £1386  CHAUCER  Panl.  T,  215  Out  of  the  harde 
bones  knokke  they  The  mary,  for  they  caste  noght  a  wey 
That  may  go  thurgh  the  golet  soft  and  swoote.  c  1450  Tiv o 


ratr.  rw.  de  W.  1495)  i.  h.  108  That  she  maye  be  deliuered 
from  the  golette  of  the  dragon.  1548-77  VICARY  Anat.  v. 
(1888)  43  The  Uuila  is  a  member,  .hanging  downe  from  the 
ende  of  the  Pallet  ouer  the  goulet  of  the  throte.  1553  ABP. 
PARKER  Ps.  Ixxiii,  Their  gullets  feele  no  thurst.  1615 
CROOKE  Body  of  Man  629  The  Tongue  helpeth  the  Digluti- 
tion  by  turning  the  meate  ouer  it  towards  the  Gullet  c  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crnv,  Gullet,  a  Derisory  Term  for  the 
Throat,  from  Gula.  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  553 
His  throat  cut,  so  that  both  the  jugulars  and  the  gullet  were 
cut.  1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  in.  xxiii,  Through  gullet  and 
through  spinal  bone,  The  trenchant  blade  had  sheerly  gone. 
1831  R.  KNOX  Cloqucfs  Anat.  603  The  (Esophagus  or 
Gullet  (Gula).  1807  Allbutt's Syst.  Mcd.  III.  366  It  [thrush] 
may  attack  the  whole  length  of  the  gullet. 

trans/,  and  fig.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  13  Twelve 
barrow-loads  altogether — are  thrown  on  the  conical  furnace- 
lid,  . .  and  down  slips  the  mouthful  into  the  gullet  of  fire. 
1893  F.  ADAMS  New  Egypt  165  This  morsel  of  your  Egypt 
shall  disappear  down  that  vast  and  unappeasable  gullet  of 
our  Empire. 

b.  loosely.  The  throat,  neck. 

1646  EVELYN  Diary  (1889)  I.  240  A  goodly  sort  of  people, 
having  monstrous  gullets,  or  wens  of  flesh  growing  to  their 
throats.  1725  SWIFT  Upright  Judge  Wks.  1755  IV.  i.  63 
He  cut  his  weazon  at  the  altar ;  I  keep  my  gullet  for  the 
halter.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  v,  What  if  I  had  rewarded 
your  melody  by  a  ball  in  the  gullet  ? 

t  2.  A  piece  of  armour  for  the  neck  ;  the  part  of 
a  hood  which  envelops  the  neck.  Obs. 

i. a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1772  Throwghe  golet  and  gorgere 
he  hurtez  hym  ewyne  I  1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  12862 
By  the  goolet  off  myn  hood  The  beste  goth.  c  1450  Rotin 
H.  4-  Monk  xlix.  in  Child  Ballads  (1888)  III.  99/1  Be  be 
golett  of  pe  hode  John  pulled  be  munke  down. 

b.  '  The  lower  end  of  a  horse-collar,  around 
which  passes  the  choke-strap,  and  the  breast-strap 
which  supports  the  pole  of  a  carriage'  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  1 875). 
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3.  A  water  channel  ;  a  narrow,  deep  passage 
through  which  a  stream  flows  ;  a  strait,  estuary, 
river  mouth,  etc.  Now  local. 

1515  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Kec.  Oxford  13  The  same.  . 
felowes.  .do  stopp  uppe  the  comyn  golette  next  the  saidc 
College.  1552  T.  BARNABE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  202 
Yt  is  the  verye  gulfe,  gulet,  and  mouthe  of  the  See.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  50  Many  haue  called  those  Streights  of 
Gibralter,  The  entrie  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Of  both 
sides  of  this  gullet,  neere  vnto  it,  are  two  mountaincs  set 
as  frontiers  and  rampiers  tokeepeall  in.  1604  E.  GKIMSTONK 
Hist.  Siege  Ostend  2  The  Sea..  hath  opened  a  new  gollet 
or  Port.  1665  MANLEY  Grotiits'  Low  C.  Warres  703  Out  of 
the  Estuary  or  Gollet,  which  we  said  flowed  on  another 
part,  by  digging  a  little  on  the  Shore,  a  Channel  was 
made.  1685  Load.  Can.  No.  2061/4  The  Gullet  under  the 
said  Draw-Bridge  (commonly  called  the  Draw-  Bridge  Lock) 
will  be  stopped  up  all  the  month  of  September  next.  1725 
DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  261  Gold  which  they  had 
picked  up  in  the  hill  or  gullet  where  the  water  trickled  down 
from  the  rocks.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xv.  xiii.  (1872) 
VI.  113  Yonder,  sure  enough  ;..  deep  gullet  and  swampy 


.  , 

brook  in  front  of  him.  1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  iii,  John 
lay  on  the  ground  by  a  barrow  of  heather,  where  a  little 
gullet  was.  1886  Act  49  Viet.  c.  17  §  6  The  Commission  may 
.  .repair  any  bridge,  arch,  or  gullett. 

4.  a.  A  gorge,  defile,  pass  ;  a  gully  or  ravine  ; 
a  narrow  passage.  ?  Obs.  or  dial. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  ix.  xiv.  (1609)  322  The  straight  gullets 
(L.  furculas}  of  Caudium.  1601  —  Pliny  I.  67  Augusta 
Pretoria,  of  the  Salassi,  neer  vnto  the  two-fold  gullets  or 
passages  of  the  Alpes,  to  wit,  Graija  and  Peninae.  1644 
PIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  xv.  (1658)  162  A  high  castle,  standing 
in  a  gullet  in  the  course  of  the  wind.  1644  —  Mans  Soul 
(1645)  Concl.  120  The  straight  passage,  and  narrow  gullet, 
through  which  thou  strivest  (my  soule)  .  .  to  make  thy  selfe 
away.  1648  NETHERSOLE  Problems  u.  7  The  Romans  Army 
was  shut  up  fast  .  .  at  the  Caudine  Gullets.  1737  Gaudcnt. 
di  Lucca  156  The  vast  Falls  and  Gullets,  which  are  seen  on 
the  Skirts  of  all  the  Mountains  of  the  World.  1798  ANNA 
SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  V.  155  These  houses  are  to  form  an 
handsome  approach  to  the  west  front  of  our  cathedral  .  . 
extending  down  the  gullet,  which  will  be  widened  to  admit 
carriages  to  pass  each  other.  1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster 
xxxiii.  218  Davy  fled,  .along  the  rocky  causeway  to  a  gullet 
under  the  Giant's  Grave. 

b.  A  long  narrow  piece  of  land.  dial. 

a  1553  Ludlovj  Muniments  in  Wright  Diet.  Provinc.  (1857) 
s.v.,  And  the  residewe  beinge  xx.  u.  lyeth  in  sundrye  gul- 
lettes  in  severall  townes  and  shers.  1887  S.  Cheshire  Gloss., 
Gullet,  (i)  a  long,  narrow  piece  of  land. 

c.  Mining.  'An  opening  in  the  strata  '  (Raymond 
Mining  Gloss.  1881). 

1830  BUDDLE  in  Trans.  Nat.  Hist.  Sac.  Northumo.  ft  Durh. 
I.  186  (E.  D.  D.)  Sandstone  roofs  (in  a  mine)  are  subject  to 
fissures  of  various  sizes  and  extent,  called  threads  and 
gullets  by  the  colliers  —  the  larger  ones  being  called  gullets. 
1860  Eng.  «$•  For.  Mining  Gloss.,  Newcastle  Terms. 

t  5.  The  flue  of  a  chimney.  Obs. 

1715  tr.  Pancirollui'  Rerum  Mem.  I.  u.  vi.  80  That  we  call 
a  Chimney,  which,  as  a  Pipe  or  Gullet,  receives  the  aspiring 
Smoke,  and  conveys  it  safely  out  of  the  House.  1672  LEONI 
Albert!  s  Archil.  I.  15/2  The  Gullets  as  we  may  call  them 
of  Chimneys. 

6.  (See  quots.) 

1864  WEBSTER,  Gullet,.  .A  concave  cut  made  in  the  teeth 
of  some  saw-blades.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Gullet,,  -a 
hollow  cut  away  in  front  of  each  saw-tooth,  in  continuation 
of  the  face,  on  alternate  sides  of  the  blade.  Such  saws  are 
known  as  gullet-saws  or  brier-tooth  saws. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gullet-bridge,  ?  a  bridge 
with  a  very  low  arch  forming  a  narrow  channel  for 
water  ;    gullet-fancier,    a    gourmet  ;    t  gullet- 
lurker  (see  quot.)  ;  t  gullet-nail,  some  kind  of 
large  nail  ;    gullet-pipe  =  sense   i  ;  gullet-saw 
(see  sense  6,  quot.  1875)  ;  gullet-tooth  (see  qnot.). 

1896  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  372  Old  fashioned  "gullet-bridges, 
which  dam  up  the  flood-waters.  1805  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  1. 
211  Brawn  was  a  noble  thought.  It  is  not  every  common 
"gullet-fancier  that  can  properly  esteem  it.  .Its  gusto  is  of 
that  hidden  sort.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  771  The  two 
Long  Muscles  which  are  seated  in  the  forepart  of  the  Neck 
vnder  the  Gullet,  wherefore  they  are  also  called  the  vnder 
"Gullet-lurkers.  [1418  in  Rogers  Agric.  >r  Prices  III.  448/1 
Tingle  nail  $///.  (5i  1/4  "Gullet  nail  $m.  (a>  1/4.)  c  1520  Mem. 
Ripon  (Surtees*  III.  206  Item  pro  gullet  nayles,  zd.  1836-48 
B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.,  Knights  I.  iii,  [He]  should  moisten 
his  "gulletpipe  free  at  her  expense.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  *Gullet-saw  [see  6].  IMd.,  *  Gullet-tooth,  a  form  of 
saw-tooth. 

Gullet  (go'let),  v.  [f.  GULLET  si.  (sense  6).] 
trans.  To  make  '  gullets  '  in  (a  saw). 

1875  [see  GULLETING  vbl.  sb?  i).  1888  Lockwood's  Diet. 
Mech.  Engin.  s.v.,  Most  circular  and  pit  saws  are  gulleted, 
and  the  dust  runs  away  with  greater  freedom  from  such 
saws. 

Gulleter  (go-letaj).  [f.  GULLET  sb.  +  -EK*. 
(Cf.  GULLETING  vbl.  sb.-  a.)]  A  gulleting-stick. 

1883  Fisheries  Exkib.  Catal.  195  Bait-boxes,  creels, 
gulleters,  clearing  rings  .  .  and  other  miscellaneous  articles 
used  by  anglers. 


t  Gulletiug,  vbl. 


Obs. 


[f.  GULLET  sb.  + 
GULLING  vbl.  sbl 


-ING!.]  Swallowing,  guzzling  ; 
Also  with  down. 

1633  HART  Diet  of  Diseased  'i.  xxviii.  129  After  this  gullett- 
ing  downe  of  strong  drinke,  there  insueth  surfeiting.  1651 
WITTIE  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  u.  xii.  1  19  Too  much  gulleting 
.  .of  hot  drinks. 

Gulleting  (g»-letin),  vbl  sb?  [f.  GULLET  sb. 
or  v.  +  -INGIJ 

1.  Making  '  gullets  '  in  saws  ;  in  Comb.,  as  gullet- 
ing-file,  -press. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Gulleting  fress.  a  press  for 


GULLING. 

punching  or  gulleting  saw-blades.  1888  LocMuoods  /'/</. 
Mech.  Engin.t  Gulleting,  the  deepening  of  the  roots  of  the 
teeth  of  circular  and  gullet  saws. 

2.  U.  S.    In   comb,   gulleting-stick,  '  a   stick, 
notched  at  one  end,  used  to  extract  a  hook  from 
a  fish's  mouth*  (Cent.  Did.).     Cf.  GULLETER. 

3.  Shipbuilding.  (See  quot.  1869.) 

1869  SmE.  "RF.F.nS/tipl'niM.  iv.  56  The  groove  or  gulleting 
on  the  after  side  of  the  rudder  post  to  receive  the  rudder 
was  obtained  by  riveting  on  a  solid  piece  of  iron  with  a 
hollow  in  it.  1874  THKARLE  Naval  Archtt.  66  The  fore 
piece  D,.  .is  fitted  to  receive  the  gulleting  A',  E. 

Gullibility  (grlTbi-liti).  [App.  an  alteration 
of  GULLIBILITY,  after  GULL  z/.3 

'A  low  expression,  sometimes  used  for  cnllibility*  (Todd 
1818).] 

The  quality  of  being  gullible, 

1793  LD.  AUCKLAND  Corr.  (1861)  II.  505  He  [Dumouriez] 
..by  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  gullibility,  gets 
considerable  credit.     1809  N.  SLONE  in  Europ.  Mag,  Jan. 
18/2  This  gentleman..  entertained  the  House  with  a  long 
descant  uoon  the  gullibility  of  the  English  nation..  our 
future  lexicographers  will  be  much  indebted  to  him  for 
sanctioning  a  word  so  well  calculated  to  enrich  our  lan- 
guage.   1826  SVD.  SMITH    Wks.  (1859)  II.  86/2  He  had 
sounded  the  gullibility  of  the  world  ;  knew  the  precise 
current  value  of  pretension  [etc.],   1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res. 
(1858)  69  In   Education,  Polity,  Religion,  ..  probably  Im- 
posture is  of  sanative,  anodyne  nature,  and  man's  Gullibility 
not  his  worst  blessing.    18^4  BURNAND  My  Time  xxxix.  442 
(He)  practised  on  the  gullibility  of..  undergraduates. 

Gullible  (gwlib'l),  a.  [f.  GULL  t/.3  +  -IBLE  ; 
historically  it  seems  to  have  been  a  back-formation 
from  prec.  Cf.  GULLABLB.]  Capable  of  being 
gulled  or  duped;  easily  cheated,  befooled.  Also 
absol. 

1825  CAKI.YLE  Schiller  it.  104  The  king  of  quacks,  the 
renowned  Cagliostro,  .  .  harrowing  up  the  souls  of  the  curious 
and  gullible  of  all  ranks..  by  various  thaumaturgtc  feats. 
1831  —  Sart.  Res.  1  1858)  68  Gullible,  however,  by  fit  ap- 
paratus, all  Publics  are;  and  gulled,  with  the  most  sur- 
prising profit.  1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cxli. 
121  Another  fallacy  ..  by  which  the  gullible  among  the 
English  are  to  be  kept  in  awe.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Theo. 
Such  xvii.  305  The  very  fishes  of  our  rivers,  gullible  as 
they  look. 

Hence  Gu-llibly  adv. 

1877  Tinsleys  Mag.  XXXI.  657  Mrs.  Tittle  was  gullibly 
open  to  flattery. 

Gullied  (gflid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  GULLY  v.  +  -ED  '.] 
Hollowed  out,  worn  away.  lit.  and^f. 

1794  WASHINGTON  Writ.  (1892)  XIII.  16  To  recover  my 
land  from  the  gullied  and  exhausted  state  into  which  it 
has..  been  thrown  for  some  years  back.     1799  //>/V/.  (1893) 
XIV.  227  The  washed  and  gullied  parts  of  this  field  should 
be   levelled.      1844   LD.    COCKBUBN    Jrnl.    II.    61  A  bare, 
deeply  gullied  throat. 

t  GuLlined,  ///-  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  *gullify 
(f.  GOLL  $b$  +  -(I)PY)  +  -ED!.]  Made  a  gull  or 
dupe  of;  gulled. 

1624  GEE  Foot  out  o/  Snare  vii.  54  To  the  great  admira- 
tion of  the  stupid,  gullifyed,  Romanizing  beholders. 

t  Gulling,  vbl.  sb±  Obs.  [f.  GULL  ».l  +  -IKC'.] 
The  action  of  GULL  v.l  ;  swallowing,  guzzling  ; 
hence,  gormandizing,  gluttonous  feasting. 

1543  BECON  Policy  War  Wks.  1564  1.  136  What  drynkyng, 
gullyng,  quaffyng,  &  superfluous  banketin^  do  they  vse  ! 
1549  LATIMER  Serm.  be/.  Ediv.  VIt  vi.  T  liij,  They  were 
wonte  to  goo  a  brode  in  the  fyeldes  a  shootynge,  but  nowe 
it  is  turned  in  to  glossing,  gullyng,  and  whonnge  wythin 
the  housse.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  iv.  i.  186  If  men 
talke  of  meat  and  drinke,  of  gulling  and  feasting,  .such 
persons,  for  most  part,  addict  themselves  to  gluttonie.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  11.  124,  I  could  not  but  obserue  their 
gulling  in  of  wine  with  a  deare  felicitie. 

Gulling  (gp'lirj),  vbl.  sb*  [f.  GULL  v.*  +  -ING!.] 
The  action  of  GULL  z>.2;  wearing  away  or  hollow- 
ing out  effected  by  the  action  of  running  water  or 
other  means. 

1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  xv.  (1593)  353  Hilles  by  force 
of  gulling  oft  haue  into  sea  beene  worne.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
HeresbacKs  Husb.  (1586)  45  Let  them  [meadows]  be  kept 
from  gulling  and  trampling  of  cattel.  1715  KERSEY,  Gulling, 
when  the  pin  of  a  Block  or  Pully  eats  into  the  Shiver,  or 
the  Yard  into  the  Mast.  1739  LABELYE  Short  Ace.  Piers 
Westm.  Bridge  61  The  Gulling  of  a  River..  is  nearly  in 
Proportion  to  the  Velocity  of  the  Stream.  1744-50  W. 
ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandm.  III.  i.  166  Sudden  damage  [to 
roads]..  by  the  wash  of  rain  and  the  gulling  of  wheels. 
1842  GWILT  Encycl.  Archit.  691  Gulling  of  the  paper  from 
the  point  of  the  compasses. 

Girlling,  vbl.  sb$  [f.  GULL  v.%  +  -ING*.]  The 
action  of  GULL  z>.3  ;  cheating,  deception. 

1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Blood  i.  47  Wealthy 
Chuffes  Worth  gulling.  i6sz  BURTON  Artat.  Mel.  i.  n. 
iv.  iy,  What  company  soeuer  they  come  in,  they  will  be.  . 


ing  of  the  world. 

t  Gulling  (g»-Hrj),^/.fl.i  Obs.  [f.  GULLZ/.I  + 
-ING2.]  Guzzling  ;  voracious.  Also  transf. 

1579  Remedy  Laiulesse  Loue  (Roxb.)  c  i,  The  drunkarde 
loues..To  powre  the  wine  into  his  gulling  gut.  1604  T. 
WRIGHT  Passions  iv.  ii.  |  2.  129  Such  men,  in  the  heat  of 
their  gulling  feasts  ouershoot  themselues  extreamely. 

Gu-lling  (g»-lirj),^>/.  a*  [f.  GULL  v2  +  -ING  2.] 
That  gulls  or  deceives  ;  cheating,  deceptive. 

?  1595  DAVIES  (title)  Gullinge  Sonnets,  in  Poet/is  (GrosarO 
I.  51,  16x4  JACKSON  Creed  II.  57  To  collect  a  gulling  sence 
from  such.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  K  Holt  (1868)  54  Those  absurd 
medicines  and  gulling  advertisements. 
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GULLION. 

Gullion  (ga-lyan).  dial.  [Origin  unknown ;  cf. 
culiion.']  A  mean  worthless  wretch. 

1825-80  in  JAMIKSON.  1829  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words  (ed.  2), 
Gullion,  a  mean  wretch.  It  is  also  a  term  for  a  drunkard. 
(i  1845  HOOD  Craniohgy  iii,  No  kind  there  was  of  human 
pumpkin,  Rut  at  its  bumps  it  had  a  bumpkin  ;  Down  to  the 
very  low_est  gullion  And  oiliest  scull  of  oily  scullion. 

Qullis,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GULES,  red. 

Gnllish.  (g»'lij~),  a.  [f.  GULL  rf.a  + -ISH.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  gull ;  foolish,  simple. 

1598  FLOHJO,  Dissitio,  foolish,  gullish,  lubbarly,  shallowe 
wilted.  1613  JACKSON  Creed  I.  304  As  if  some  gullish 
Gentleman,  .should  draw  his  pedigree  from  Adams  great 
grandfather.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  iv.  i.  ii.  (165?)  649 
The  gullish  commonalty.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil(iZ6^)  33  The 
gullish  multitude  studied  the  daily  reports  with  grave 
interest.  1885  Truth  ti  June  933/1  The  loudly-expressed 
confidence  of  the  gullish  herd  who  went  for  Kingwood. 

Gullit(t,  obs.  form  of  GULLET. 

t  Gu'llop,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,    trans.  To  belch  up. 

1642  H.  MORE  Saiif  of  Soul  it.  App.  xcviii,  The  burning 
bowels  of  this  wasting  ball  Shall  gullop  up  great  flakes  of 
rolling  fire. 

t Gu-llowing, ppl. a.  Obs- '  [f.  *gul!ow  (? f. 
GULL  v. ' ,  perh.  after  swallow)  +  -ING  2.]  Guzzling. 

1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence,  Andritt  i.  (1629)  12/2  O  do- 
acant  edacem  et  bibacem  O  thou  deuouring  and  gullowing 
panch  of  a  glutton. 

Gulls,  obs.  form  of  GULES,  red. 

Gully  (g»'li),  rf.1  Also  gulley.  [Prob.  an 
alteration  of  GULLET,  or  a  phonetic  adoption  of 
its  original  (F.  gonlef).'} 

t  1.  The  gullet.  Obs. 

1538  ELYOT  Diet.,  Gurgulio,  the  gully  or  gargylle  of  the 
throote  or  throote  bolle.  1551  HULOET,  Gullet,  gullye  or 
gargle  of  the  throte. 

2.  A  channel  or  ravine  worn  in  the  earth  by  the 
action  of  water,  esp.  in  a  mountain  or  hill  side. 

1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  49  There  were  many 
gullies  in  the  way,  which  were  impassable.  1670  Rec. 
Providence  (U.  S.)  (1892)  I.  15  Eighty  Ackors  of  this  land 
beginning  betweene  two  Gulleys  which  Jshu  into  the  afor- 
said  west  River.  1735  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World (1840) 
258  Gulleys  made  by  the  water.  1784  BELKNAP  Tour 
White  Mis.  (1876)  14  note,  The  N.  W.  wind  blows  it  [snow] 
over  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  drives  it  into  the  long 
deep  vallies  or  gullies.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  124 
Fossil  shells.. have  been  found  on  the  sides,  or  rather  in 
the  gullies  of  the  mountains.  1815  SCOTT  Trierm.  i.  x, 
Torrents,  down  the  gullies  flung,  Join'd  the  rude  river  that 
brawl'd  on.  1816  —  Old  Mori,  xv,  Bare  hills  of  dark  heath, 
intersected  by  deep  gullies.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi 
xxiv.  494  The  mountain  torrents  had  worn  gullies  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  deep.  1868  STANLEY  Westm.  Abb.  i.  5 
The  Walebrook . .  rushed  with  such  violence  down  its  gulley. 
1879  JEFFERIES  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  49  Ascending  the  steep 
sides  of  these  gullys.  1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sq,  (1886) 
53  A  wild,  red,  strong  gully  in  the  mountains. 
b.  transf.  A  furrow,  groove. 

1803  HATCHETT  in  Phil.  Tnnu.  XCIII.  143, 1  found.. that 
little  furrows  or  gullies  were  soon  worn  in  them. 

8.  A  narrow  and  deep  artificial  watercourse ;  a 
deep  gutter,  drain,  or  sink. 

1789  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xviii.  (1853)  78  The  gulleys  that 
were  cut  for  watering  the  meadows.  1882  Wore.  Exhib. 
Catal.  iii.  16  Large  street  gullies.  1883  Times  21  Aug.  6/3 
The  watering  of  the  streets  and  flushing  of  the  gullies. 

4.  attrib.,  as  (sense  3)  gully-grate ,  -trap, -wind; 
gully-drain  (see  quot. ;  hence  gully-drainage, 
gully-drain  vb.)  ;  gully-hole,  the  opening  from 
the  street  into  a  drain  or  sewer ;  gully-raker 
Austral.,  (a)  a  cattle-thief;  (i>)  a  cattle-whip; 
so  gully -raking,  cattle-thieving  ;  gully-squall 
Naut.,  a  violent  gust  of  wind  from  the  mountain 
ravines  of  Central  America. 

1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Pamph.  iii.  17  The  very  *gully- 
drains.  1851-61  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  II.  398  The  Gully- 
drain  is  a  drain  generally  of  earthen-ware  piping,  curving 
from  the  side  of  the  street  to  an  opening  in  the  top  or  side  of 
the  sewer,  and  is  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
sewer  and  the  gully-hole.  Ibid.  399  The  old  street  channels 
for  *gully  drainage.  Ibid.  401  Taking  only  1200  miles  of 
public  way  as  "gully-drained.  1861  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE 
Nursing-io  Water-closet,  sink,  or  "gully-grate.  1726  KERSEY, 
*Gully-Hole,  a  Place  at  the  Grate  or  Entrance  of  the  Street- 
Canals  fora  Passage  into  the  Common  Shore.  1746  Brit.  Mag. 
346  The  Water  is  let  down  out  of  the  Street,  by  what  we 
call  the  Gully-Hole.  1762  Gentl.  Mag.  154  Mrs.  Myltystre 
was  hanged,  and  thrown  into  the  gully-hole  to  rot.  1885-8 
FAGGE  &  PYE-SMITH  Priiu.  Med.  (ed.  2)  I.  192  The  boys 
from  that  house  were  in  the  habit  of  playing  every  day  in  a 
yard,  in  which  there  were  gully-holes  leading  from  the 
sewer.  1847  Settlers  #  Convicts  xii.  253  By  a  process 
technically  called  '  *gully-raking ',  he  had  quadrupled  the 
little  herd  his  father  gave  him.  Ibid.  261  This  practice 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstances  of  cattle  straying., 
into  the  bush  . .  and  breeding  there  . .  the  *gully-rakers 
eventually  driving  them  out  and  branding  [them] . .  with 
their  own  brands.  1881  A.  C.  GRANT  Bush  Life  Queensld. 
iv.  (1882)  30  The  driver  appealing  occasionally^  to  some 
bullock  or  other  by  name,  following  up  his  admonition  by  a 
sweeping  cut  of  his  '  gully-raker '.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  *GMy  squall.  Well  known  offTropical  America 
in  the  Pacific,  particularly  abreast  of  the  lakes  of  Leon, 
Nicaragua,  &c.  1893  T.  B.  F.  EMINSON  Epid.  Pneumonia 
Scatter  36  The  sewer.. had  been  opened  to  put  down  a 
•gully-trap.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  315 
When  there  are  marsh  or  *gully  winds  to  be  avoided. 

Gully  (go'li),  sb.'t  Sc.sm&north.  AlsoSgooly, 
9  gulley.  [Of  obscure  etymology;  Brockett's 
conjecture  (quot.  1825)  seems  not  impossible, 
though  sense  i  of  GULLY  si.1  is  scantily  anthenti- 
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cated.]     A  large  knife.    (The  sense  given  in  quot. 
1653,  if  it  existed,  is  obsolete.) 

1582  A.  MELVILLE  in  W.  Morison  Melville  (1898)  v.  46 
[Spoke  of  the  King's  claim  to  spiritual  authority  as  a 
•bludie  gullic'  thrust  into  the  Commonwealth]  ^53 
URQUHART  Rabelais  I.  xxvii.  129  Can  you  tell  with  what 
instruments  they  did  it?  with  faire  gullies  (/W«/crf gullies], 
which  are  little  hulchback't  demi-knives,  the  iron  toole 
whereof  is  two  inches  long,  and  the  wooden  handle  one 
inch  thick,  and  three  inches  in  length,  wherewith  the  little 
boyes  in  pur  countrey  cut  ripe  walnuts  in  two.  [The  de- 
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wife.  1785  BURNS  Death  /j-  Dr.  Hornbook  ix,  I  red  ye  weel, 
tak  care  o'  skaith,  See  there  's  a  gully  !  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  xyii,  Folk  kill  wi'  the  tongue  as  weel  as  wi'  the 
hand — wi^the  word  as  weel  as  wi'  the  gulley  !  1824  —  St. 
Ronan's  xiv,  The  poor  simple  bairn.. had  nae  mair  know- 
ledge of  the  wickedness  of  human  nature  than  a  calf  has  of 
a  flesher's  gully.  1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Words,  Gulley, 
a  large  knife  used  in  farm  houses,  principally  to  cut  bread, 
cheese,  &c.  for  the  family.  Perhaps  originally  a  butcher's, 
for  the  gullet.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  /si.  v.  xxiii,  I . . 
took  out  my  gully... and  cut  one  strand  after  another. 
b.  attrib.,  as  gully-knife. 

1725  Willie  Win/tie's  Test,  in  Whitelaw  Bk.  Sc.  Song 
(1875)  540/1  A  gullie-knife  and  a  horse-wand.  1876  SMILES 
Sc.  Natur.  vi.  (ed.  4)  102  He  had  neither  his  gun,  nor  even 
his  gully  knife  with  him. 

Gully  (g»'li),  J*.3  Also  gulley.  An  iron  tram- 
plate  or  -rail. 

1800  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  XVIII.  271  These  waggon-ways 
are  supplied  with  iron  rails,  or  gullies,  laid  on  sleepers. 
x84x_BREES  Gloss.  Civil  Engin.,  Gullies,  a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  iron  tram-plates  or  rails. 

Gully  (go-to),  v.  [f.  GULLY  rf.i]  trans.  To 
make  gullies  or  deep  channels  in ;  to  form  (channels) 
by  the  action  of  water.  Also  with  out. 

1775  H.  KNOX  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  I.  87 
Without  sledding,  the  roads  are  so  much  gullied,  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  move  a  step.  178^  M.  CUTLER  in  Life, 
Jrnls.  ff  Corr.  (1888)  I.  245  The  road  in  many  places  was 
gullied  several  feet  deep  in  this  stone.  1848  BUCKLEY 
Iliad  43  The  wintry  torrent  had  broken  away  part  of  the 
road,  and  gullied  the  whole  place.  1862  DANA  Man,  Geol. 
iii.  604  Turf  protects  earthy  slopes  from  the  action  of  rills 
that  would  gully  out  a  bare  surface.  1882  Harper's  Mag. 
Dec.  7  Stripped  of  soil  and  gullied  by  the  action  of  rapid 
water.  1897  Outing  (U.S.)  XXX.  164/1  The  current  had 
gullied  out  deep  holes  around  the  big  bowlders. 

t  Gully-gut.  Obs.  Also  6-7  gulligut(te,  7 
gully-guts,  [f.  GULL  z1.1  +  GUT,  prob.  after 
GBEBDY-GUT(S.]  A  glutton,  gormandizer. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  119  The  bealyes  of  gully- 
guttes  (that  can  naught  dooe,  but  eate  &  drynke,  and 
slepe).  1548  ELYOT  Diet.,  Lurco  . .  a  deuourer  of  his  owne 
substaunce,  a  gullygutte.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  5 
[Vessels]  nothing  behinde  in  number  with  the  inuincible 
Spanish  Armada,  though  they  were  not  such  Gargantuan 
boystrous  gulliguts  as  they,  a  1625  BOYS  Wks.  (1629)  368 
Christ  ommitted  the  Gluttons  name. ..  Wherefore  seeing 
Christ  hath  not  expressed  this  Gully-guts  name  for  so  many 
good  reasons,  it  [etc.].  1629  CHAPMAN  Juvenal  219  The 
gully-gut  (Aledius)  cries  O  Lybia,  keep  with  thee  thy  wheats 
and  ryes,  And  ease  thy  ouen,  sending  these  supplies.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xl.  Gully  Guts, 
b.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

iSSaSTANYHURST^w^win.  (Arb.)  77Theegulligutharpeys. 
1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  Prol.,  A  ccrtaine  gulligut  Fryer. 

Hence  t  Gvrlligutted  a.,  gluttonous. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xxxii,  Gulligutted  Dunces  of 
the  Cowl.  Ibid.  lix,  Lozelly  Gulligutted  Gastrolaters. 

I!  Gulo  (gi«'lfl).  Also  7  gulon.  [L., 'glutton', 
f.  gula  gullet,  throat,  gluttony.]  Formerly,  the 
glutton,  Gulo  luscus ;  now,  the  name  of  the  genus 
to  which  this  animal  belongs. 

i6o7TopSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (165®  205  Of  the  Gulon.  This 
Beast  was  not  known  by  the  Ancients,  but  hath  been  since 
discovered  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  World.  1635  SWAN 
Spec.  M.  (167^0)  435  The  Gulon  or  Jerf  is  a  beast  in  the  North 
parts  of  Swetia.  1674  tr.  Scheffer's  Lapland '134  It  [the  Glut- 
ton] is  called  by  the  Swedes,  Jerff,  by  the  Germans,  Wild- 
fras  :  . .  the  Gulo  doth  not  only  infest  wild  Beasts,  but  tame 
..and  Water  creatures  too.  1836  J.  F.  DAVIS  Chinese  II. 
342  A  dentition  resembling  that  of  gltlo  or  mustela. 

Gulosity  (gizdp'siti).  Now  rare.  Also  6  Sc. 
gelocitie.  [ad.  late  L.  gulositat-em,  i.  gulos-us 
(see  next).]  Gluttony,  greediness,  voracity. 

a  1500  Bernard,  cura  rei  fam.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  70  Infekyt 
with  gulosite.  1528  PAYNEL  Salerne's  Regim.  R,  This 
disease  chanceth  many  tymes  to  swyne  through  theyr 
gulosite.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  91  He  gaif 
him  alway  to  gelocitie,  To  fleschlie  lust  and  foull  famimtie. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseiid.  Ep.  iv.  x.  202  They  are  very 
temperate,  seldome  . .  erring  in  gulosity  or  superfluity  of 
meats.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  5  Aug.  an.  1763  The  ao6th 
number  of  his  Rambler  is  a  masterly  essay  against  gulosity.  ; 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  n.  viii.  Corruption  among  the 
lofty  and  the  low,  gulosity,  credulity,  imbecility.  1865 
Pall  Mall  G.  14  Dec.  10/1  He  chuckled  over  his  sensuality 
in  such  an  unsuspiciousness  of  moral  candour,  and  with  such 
an  intensity  of  relish,  that  you  almost  envied  his  gulosity. 

tGu'lous,  a.  Obs.  rare~k.  [ad.  L.  gulos-us, 
f.  gula  gullet,  gluttony.]  Gluttonous. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  471*  The  Romans  . .  in- 
vented, .a  thousand  gulous  provocations. 

Gulp  (g»lp),  sb.1  Also  6-7  gulpe,  7-8  gulph,  j 
8  Sc.  gawp.  [f.  GULP  v.  Cf.  Du.  gulf  stream  or  ' 
flush  of  water,  large  draught  of  liquid.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  gulping  or  swallowing 
in  large  portions. 


GULP. 

1568  Hist.  Jacob  f,  F.sa,,  n.  iii,  I  at  thc  \M\t\\  r,,,  a 
gpulpe  or  a  hcke.  1625  6  PuROLU  Pilgrims  ll.  1540  They 

five  the  accused  to  diinke  saying  that  if  hee  bee  , 
c  shall  drink  it  oft"  at  one  gulp  without  any  stay.     1807 
Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  345  He  succeeded  in  getting  down,  at  a 
single  gulp,  the  small  quantity  of  liquid  he  had  taken  inlo 
his  mouth.    1837  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  64  Dissolving  ii  in 
a  tumbler  of  water  and  swallowing  it  all  at  one  gulp      1870 
LOWELL  Study  Wind.  8  [The  robin]  eats  with  a  rdilbina 
gulp  not  inferior  to  Dr.  Johnson's. 
b.  transf.  anAJig. 

1610  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Scorn/.  Lady  i.  i,  He  hath  suck'd  in 
ten  thousand  pounds  worth  of  my  land  more  than  he  paid 
for,  at  a  gulp.  1669  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  i.  xxii.  147  All 
those  joys  which  she  [the  soul]  took,  came  to  her  but  by 
sups,  and  gulps.  1726  Dp.  FOE  Hist.  Devil  (1840)  i.  vi.  7Z 
Hell  received  them  all  at  a  gulp.  1758  A.  Munrnv  Up- 
holsterer II.  (1763)  27  Quid.  What,  and  will  the  People 
believe  that  now  ?  Pamph.  Believe  it  !—  believe  any  thing, 
-  no  Swallow  like  a  true-born  Englishman's  .  .  they  give  a 
Gulp,—  and  down  it  goes.  1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Bits. 
Ser.  ii.  iii  The  sweetness  of  the  verse  enables  thc  fancy, 
by  a  slight  gulp,  to  swallow  without  solution  the  problem  of 
being  in  two  places  at  the  same  time. 

C.  Capacity  for  gulping  ;  'swallow',  rare-1. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  i.  vi,  Here  too  is  a  Swallowtr 
of  Formulas  ;  of  still  wider  gulp  than  Mirabeau. 

d.  An  effort  to  swallow;  the  noise  caused  by 
this  ;  a  choke. 

1873  HOLLAND  A.  Bonnie,  v.  83  He  gave  a  convulsive 
gulp  as  if  his  heart  had  risen  to  his  throat  and  he  were 
struggling  to  keep  it  down.  1887  R.  BUCHANAN  Heir  of 
Linne  i,  The  smith,  with  a  great  gulp  in  his  throat,  threw  a 
handful  of  coppers  into  the  singer's  hat 

2.  As  much  as  is  swallowed  at  a  gulp  ;  a  mouthful. 
'16x1  COTGR.,  Goulette  de  via,  a  gulpe,  mouthful!,  or  small 

Siantitie  of  wine.  1637  G.  DANIEL  Genius  this  Isle  171 
oblets  of  blood  he  Qvafles  ;  and  everie  Gulpe  Steam's  in 
his  cankred  throte.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables,  Ceyx  /t  Alcyone 
222  As  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gulp  of  air  And  peep  above 
the  seas,  he  names  the  fair.  1755  SMOLLETT  Quix.  (1803) 
IV.  112  He  was  fain  to  break  his  fast  with  a  little  conserve, 
and  four  gulps  of  cold  water.  1862  TYNDALL  Mountaineer. 
vi.  55  He  had  .  .  a  gulp  of  wine,  which  mightily  refreshed 
him.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  in.  vii,  '  1  was  down  at  the 
water  -side',  said  Venus,,  .taking  another  gulp  of  tea. 

t  Gulp,  sb?  Obs.  rare—'.  [?  ad.  Sf.golpe  blow.] 
?  Impact,  shock. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warns  v.  i.  124  To  resist  and  beare 
of  the  blow  and  gulpe  of  the  artillery. 


>  v-  Forms  :  5  gulpe,  golpe,  6 
goulpe,  9  Sc.  gowp,  6-  gulp.  [Echoic;  cf.  Du. 
gulpen  to  swallow,  guzzle,  to  issue  in  streams  ; 
also  GLOBBB,  GLOPP,  GLOP  v?,  GLOUP;  also 
MSw.  glup  throat,  glupsk  voracious,  Sw.  dial. 
glapa  to  gulp  down.] 

1.  trans.  To  swallow  in  large  draughts  or  morsels 
hastily  or  with  greediness.  Chiefly  with  down, 
f  formerly  also  in,  up. 

14..  Langlatuts  P.  PI.  A.  v.  191  (MSS.  T.  and  U.) 
Y-gulpid,  y-golped  [see  GLOUP  z>.].  1542  UDALL  Erasm. 
Apoph.  119  Charybdis.  .after  a  litle  tyme,  casteth  vp  again 
whatsoeuer  it  goulped  in  before.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on 
Deut.  clxvii.  1036  Al 
wyne,  yet  is  he  neuer 


Deut.  clxvii.  1036  Although  hee  powre  in  neuer  so  much 
ne,  yet  is  he  neuer  filled  but  doeth  still  gulp  it  vp  with- 
t ende  of  drinking.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  i.  182  With 
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greedy  Joy  Gulp  down  the  flying  Wave.  1784  COWPER 
Task  v.  269  Inflated  and  astrut  with  self  conceit  He  gulps 
the  windy  diet.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  282 
The  convulsive  spasms  about  the  throat  obliged  her  to  gulp 
what  she  swallowed.  1842  THACKERAY  Fitz-  Boodle's  Conf., 
Ottilia  i,  Several  tumblers  of  punch..  I  had  gulped  down 
without  saying  a  word!.  1843  ^E  FEVRE  Life  Trav.  Phys. 
II.  II.  v.  220  The  Russians,  .rise  from  table,  .before  the  last 
mouthful  is  well  gulped  down.  1890  Anthony's  Pkotogr. 
Bull.  III.  256  The  big  fishes  gulping  the  little  ones. 
b.  absol. 

1714  GAY  Trivia  n.  191,  I  .  .  See  them  puff  off  the  froth, 
and  gulp  amain,  While  with  dry  tongue  I  lick  my  lips  in 
vain.  I74OGARRICK  LyingValet\.  Wks.  1798  I.  34  Nothing, 
while  honour  sticks  in  your  throat  :  do  gulp,  master,  and 
down  with  it.  1787  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Nov.,  I  gulped 
as  well  as  I  could  at  dinner.  1867  TROLLOPS  Chron.  Barset 
I.  xxxii.  267  She  could  only  gulp  at  it,  and  swallow  it. 

2.  transf.  sxAfig.     Chiefly  to  gulp  down  :  a.  To 
swallow  up,  devour,  take  in.     (Also  with  up.") 

a  1625  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Wit  without  M.  t.  ii,  Lance.  Has  he 
devour  d  you  too?  Fran.  Has  gulped  me  downe,  Lance. 
Lance.  Left  you  no  meanes  to  study.  Fran.  Not  a  far- 
thing :  Dispatcht  my  poore  annuity,  I  thanke  him.  a  1754 
FIFLDING  Voy.  Lisbon  Wks.  1784  X.  259  The  old  man  .  . 
glibly  gulped  down  the  whole  narrative.  1796  H.  HUHTER 
tr.  St.  -Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  318  So  many  brooks  and 
springs,  .collected  from  every  quarter,  to  be  gulped  up  in 
one  great  navigable  canal.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  v,  The  worthy 
knight  fairly  gulped  down  the  oaths.  1899  Westm.  Gaz. 
21  Aug.  6/1  Gulping  down  any  scheme  of  vain  promise. 

b.  To  keep  in  or  '  stifle  '  by  a  process  analogous 
to  swallowing.  (Also  with  in,  back.) 

1644  QUARLES  Barnabas  4  B.  \,  Gulp  downe  care  in 
frolique  cups  of  liberal!  Wine.  1778  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary 
Sept.,  [As]  reproaches  and  expostulations,  .can  do  no  good, 
I  gulp  them  down.  ^1793  LD.  BULKELY  in  G.  Rose's  Diaries 
(1860)  1.  131,  I  gulped  in  the  grievance.  1839-40  W.  IRVING 
Wolfert's  R.  (1855)  193,  I  felt  my  heart  swell  in  my  throat; 
but  I  gulped  it  back  to  its  place.  1869  TROLLOPE  He  Knew 
xx  viii.  (1878)  157  [She]  had  gulped  down  her  sobs  and  was 
resolved  to  be  firm. 

3.  intr.  To   gasp   or  choke  when   or   as  when 
drinking  large  draughts  of  liquid. 

1530  PALSGH.  573/2,  I  goulpe,  as  drinke  dothe  in  ones 
throte  that  drinketh  hastely,  je  crocque  .  .  and  Je  enfoule. 
1790  COWPER  Let.  u  May,  He  is  ever  gulping,  as  if  swal- 
lowing somewhat  that  would  hardly  pass.  1840  MAKRVAT 


GTTLPER. 


Olla  Podr,  304  She  gulped  when  she  looked  at  it,  and.  . 
cried  herself  to  sleep.  1840  BARHA.M  fxgal.  Leg.  Ser.  i. 
Bagman's  Dog,  Poor  Blogg  went  on  ducking  and  bobbing, 
Sneezing  out  the  salt  water,  and  gulping  and  sobbing.  1894 
Outing  (U.  S.)  XXXIV.  140/2  Tom  gasps  apologies,  opens 
his  mouth  to  comment,  but  only  gulps. 

Gnlper  (g»'lpai).  [f.  GULP  v.  +  -ER!.]  One 
who  gulps  or  swallows  greedily. 

1660  HEXHAM  Dutch  Dict.,Gulper,  a  Gulper,  a  Drunkard, 
or  a  Quaffer.  1836  Fraser's  Mag.  XIII.  195  It  will  be  .  . 
swallowed  by  that  most  open-throated  of  flummery  gulpers. 

Oulph,  obs.  form  of  GULF,  GULP. 

Gitlpin  (gflpin).  [f.  GDLP  v.  ;  perh.  in  the 
comb,  gulp  in.]  One  who  will  swallow  anything  ; 
a  credulous  person,  a  simpleton  ;  Naut.,  a  marine. 

1802  McEvov  in  Naval  Chron.  VII.  50  There  might  be  a 
few  gulpins  who  would  fire.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word*bk., 
Gulpin,  an  awkward  soldier;  a  weak  credulous  fellow.  1867 
N.  $  Q.  Ser.  ill.  XII.  78/1  A  marine  was  called  a  gulpin 
by  the  sailors  ;  that  is  a  person  who  would  swallow  anything 
told  him.  1886  BESANT  The  World  •went  II.  xxix.  308  Go, 
then,  for  a  brace  of  gulpins  ! 

Gulping  (g»'lpirj),  vtt.  sb.  [f.  GDLP  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  GULP  ;  swallowing  in  gulps  ; 
t  guzzling,  gormandizing  (obs.)  ;  the  noise  made  in 
swallowing  large  quantities  ;  choking. 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  92  Glotony  is  her  God  wib  g[l]oppyng 
[MS.  B.  golping]  of  drynk.  1530  PALSGR.  573/2  Take  hede 
of  this  glouton  what  a  goulpynge  he  maketh  as  he  drinketh. 
'579  FULKE  Heskins'  Part.  306  Hee  spake  of  a  .  .  spiritual! 


.  .  . 

anner  of  eating  his  bodie,  and  drinking  his  bloud  .  .  and 
the  same  at  our  mouth. 
nshed  II.  113/2  He  was 


, 

not  of  a  swallowing  or  gulping  in  of  the  same  at  our  mouth. 
1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.m  Holi 


Gulping.  1880  Miss  BIRD  Japan  I.  276  It  is  proper  to  show 
appreciation  of  a  repast  by  noisy  gulpings,  and  much  gurg- 
ling and  drawing-in  of  breath. 

Gulping  (gtrlpirj),  ppl.  a.  [i.  GULP  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  gulps  ;  characterized  by  gulping. 

1865  BARING-GOULD  Werewolves  vii.  88  Strange  gulping 
bursts  of  fiendlike  merriment  from  the  strange  boy.  1871 
NAPHEYS  Prev.  $  Curt  Dis.  n.  i.  375  To  swallow  in  a 
gulping  manner. 

Hence  Ou'lpingly  adv.,  with  a  gulp. 

1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  n.  vii.  69  He'll  swallow  any 
thing,  and  as  many  Sacraments  as  (he  swallows)  Oaths 
gulpmgly.  Ibid.  viii.  75  That  so  much  Nonsence  ..  should 
..be  so  gulpingly  swallowed  by  an  unthinking  World. 


. 

,  a.    [f.  GDLP  si.  or  v.  +  -Y.] 
Marked  by  gulps  or  choking. 

'I*?  Aa,  ?.'*'.  R<ntnd  No-  65-  353  The  ..  neighbour 
.  .delivered  his  dialogue  with  a  glazed  eye  and  an  impaired 
and  gulpy  utterance.  1891  W.  S.  GILBERT  Foggerly'  s  Fairy 
193  The  poor  little  drab  made  many  gulpy  attempts  to  keep 
the  tears  down. 

Gulravage,  obs.  form  of  GILKAVAGK. 

Gulsach,  -schoch,  -set,  -soch,  Sc.  forms  of 
GULESOOGHT,  jaundice. 

Gulsh,  variant  of  GULCH. 

Gult,  obs.  form  of  GILT///,  a. 

Gult(e,  Gulti(f;  -y:  see  GUILT,  GUILTY. 

tGu'ly,  a.  Obs.  Her.  Also  7  guelye.  [f. 
GULB-S  +  -Y.]  Of  the  colour  gules  or  red. 
_  iS9»  WYRLEY  Armorie,  ChanJos  41  Sir  Richard  Stafford 
in  gold  shield  did  beare  A  gulie  Cheuron  and  blew  Labell 
faire.  c  1600  THYNNE  Einblems  s,  Epigr.  (1876)  38  And 
whye  the  guelye  arme  in  midst  of  Sheild  is  placed.  1610 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  i.  y.  (1611)  18  Guly  sheild  ..  Wrapt  with 
dent-bordure  siluer-shining.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  (1851) 
54  To  reare  the  horrid  Standard  of  those  fatall  guly  Dragons 
for  so  unworthy  a  purpose. 

Gulyardy,  obs.  f.  GOLIAKDY  (s.v.  GOLIAKD). 

Gum  (gom),  sb.i     Forms:  i  g<5ma,  3-5  gome, 
5-6  gomme,   gume,   5-7   goom(e,  6  gowme, 
gummb,  6-7  gumme,  7  gombe,  gumb,  gumm, 
7-  gum.     [OE.  gdma  wk.  masc.,  corresponds  to 
OHG.  guomo  (MHG.  guome),  and  (apart  from   \ 
difference   of  declension)  to   ON.  g6m-r  palate,    i 
The  vowel  in  these  forms  seems  to  represent  a   • 
pre-Teut.  long  diphthong  ou  ;   cf.  the  synonyms    j 
(app.  related  by  ablaut)   OHG.  giumo,   goumo 
(MHG.  goume,  mod.G.  gaumen).    Outside  Teut. 
the  Lith.  gomurys  '  palate  '  has  been  compared  ; 
the^word  may  belong  to  the  O  Aryan  root  *ghfu-, 
ghou-  to  yawn,  whence  Gr.  x<*os,  xowos. 


.         ,  . 

dialects0]™3'  pro.nunciation  8«m  (cf.  loom)  still  survives  in 


,  -.  _„.„   in  OE.  and  early  ME.  sing,  or  pi. 
indifferently  for  the  inside  of  the  mouth  or  throat 
C8*s   Vesf.  Psalter  lxviii[i].  4   Ic  won  cleopiende    base 
dne  werun  goman  mine,    a  1000  Riddles  xli.  58  (Gr  ) 

J  T  ^"S"*!6"3  Sw,etra'  I*"106  tetc-I-     '  '«»  Sax. 
f™r  V  i  PM  mubes  &  bffira  gomena  fulnysse  . . 

o-mm  [etc.].    c,,oo  V.ces  f,  Virtues  (1888)  119  We  notieS 
on  gomes  Iprtntedy^K}  alles  kennes  attre  of  dieule     [i«« 

rT  «£7XTH5  *dy  tunage  fleueth  to  m*  f*"*r 

^.  pi.  collect.  The  firm  fleshy  integument  of  the 
jaws  and   bases  of  the  teeth;    also   said    of  the 
toothless  jaw   and   its   integument.      Also   sing 
the  portion  of  the  integument  attached  to  a  single 
tooth. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xvi.  (1495)  122  Yf  the 

gomes  ben  corrupt  thenne  [etc.],    c  1440  Prom}.  Pan,  202/1 

Gome  yn  mannys  mowthe  (S.  goomys),  gingiva.    'c  1470 

HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  v.  (Par!.  Beasts)  xxxui,  With  tSlt 

meir  gird  rum  vpoun  the  gumis  {rimes  with  presumis). 


506 

I  1517  ANDREW  Bruns-.vykc's  Distyll.  Waters  B  iij  1),  The 
I  same  water,  .is  good  for.  .payne  in  the goinnics.  1555  EDEN 
j  Dccaiies  161  From  the  vppennoste  parte  of  the  lyppe  euen 
vnto  the  nethermoste  pane  of  the  gunimc.  1578  UANISTEH 
Hist.  Man  i.  5  The  callositie  of  the  Gowmes  serueth  some 
men  instead  of  teeth.  1610  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Scornf.  Lady  in. 
i,  Marry  come  vp  my  gentleman,  are  your  gummes  growne 
so  tender  they  cannot  bite?  a  1656  Bp.  HALL  R^CHI.  ll'ks. 
(1660)  189  The  canker  from  a  scarce  sensible  begining  con- 
sumes the  gummes.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (17331  I.  iii. 
288  Operations  of  the  active  Tongue  on  the  passive  Gum  or 
Palat.  1747  WESLEY  Print.  Physic  (1762)  52  Keep  a  little 


II.  118  Alligators'  teeth  . .  set  in  silver  for  infants  . .  to  rub 
against  their  gums  when  cutting  their  teeth.  1876  TOMES 
Dental  Anat.  98  The  gum  is  continuous  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  inside  of  the  lips.  1883  igth  Cent.  May 
759  A  rough  outline  of  the  Man  of  the  Future  with  his  bald 
scalp  and  empty  gums. 

t  b.   =gum-tooth  (see  5).  Obs. 

c  14x0  Pallad.  on  Husb.  IV.  883  Er  yeeris  sixe  out  goth 
the  gomes  strange  [L.  molares  supericres  cadunt}. 

3.  slang.  Impertinent  talk,  chatter,  'jaw'. 

1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  xvi.  1. 115  Pshaw  !  brother,  there's 
no  occasion  to  bowss  out  so  much  unnecessary  gum.  1785 
GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.  v.,  Come  let  us  nave  no  more 
of  your  gum.  1814  R.  B.  PEAKE  Americans  Abroad  i.  i 
Come,  none  of  your  gum — now  you  are  but  an  underlin'. 

4.  =  GUMMEB  b.     (Cent.  Diet.} 

B.  of trili.  and  Comb.,  as  gum-bleeding,  -lancet; 
gum-didder  notice-wd.,  the  quivering  or  shivering 
of  the  gums  (cf.  DLT>DEEZ>.);  gum-rubber,  some- 
thing for  a  child  to  rub  its  gums  on ;  t  gum-stake 
nonce-wd.,   a.   tooth;   gum-stick  =  gum-rubber; 
gum-tickler   U.  S.   (see  quots.)  ;  gum- tooth,  a 
molar  tooth.     Also  GUMBOIL. 

1897  Allbutt's  Sjist.  Med.  III.  461  Hemorrhages,  such  as 
nose-bleeding,  *gum-bleeding,  and  bloodshot  eye.  1653 
URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  vii.  40  The  teeth-chatter  or  'gum- 
didder  of  lubberly  lusks.  1784  M.  UNDEKWOOD  Dis.  Children 
(1799)  I.  188  When  it  is  found  necessary  to  lance  the  gums 
. .  it  should  always  be  done  effectually  with  a  proper  *gum- 
lancet.  1708  PRIOR  Mice  103  Stockings,  shoes,  to  grace  the 
bantling  ;  ..add  to  these  the  fine  "gum-rubber.  1671  CROWNE 
Juliana  in.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  '•  7'  Shaver  o'  shin-bones 
drawer  of  "gum-stakes.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  (1790) 
17  A  crust  of  bread  is  the  best  "gum-stick.  1814  Q.  Rev.  X. 
521  Of  dram-drinking  [in  the  States)  there  are  different 
stages.  . .  The  first  drop  . .  is  called  a  'gum-tickler.  1865 
DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  iv.  hi,  Will  you  mix  it  [rum],  Mr.  Wegg  1 
. .  I  think  not,  sir. .  I  prefer  to  take  it  in  the  form  of  a  Gum- 
Tickler.  1535  COVERDALE  Judg.  xv.  19  Then  God  opened  a 
gome-tothe  [Vulg.  dcntem  molarem]  in  ye  chekebone  [of 
the  ass],  c  i$p>  LLOYD  Treat.  Health  (1585)  A  v,  Children 
are  payned  with  . .  ytchinge  of  the  gummes,  &  espicially  irt 
the  growyng  of  the  gumme  teethe,  a  1871  B.  HARTE  Notes 
ly  Flood  S,  Field  i.  Wks.  127  It  was  like  pulling  gum-teeth 
to  get  the  money  from  you  even  then.  1878  L.  P.  MEREDITH 
Teeth  2251*0  wait  until  the  gums  have  shrunk . .  sufficiently  to 
allow  gum-teeth  to  be  inserted  without  being  too  prominent. 
Gum  (g»m),  sb.*  Forms :  4-5  gomme,  (5  gom), 
4-7  gumme,  (5  gume,  6  gumb(e,  7  gumm),  6-7 
goom(e,  (6  goumex,  4-  gum.  [a.  OF.  gomme  = 
Pr.,  Sp.  goma,  Pg.,  It.  gamma :— popular  L.  gumma 
=  class.  'L.gummi,  cummi,  a.  Gr.  *<5/*/u.] 
1.  A  viscid  secretion  issuing  from  certain  trees 
and  shrubs,  which  hardens  in  drying  but  is  usually 
soluble  in  cold  or  hot  water,  in  this  respect  differing 
from  resin.  Occas.  in  wider  use,  including  resins 

(Cf.    2). 

^1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  109  As  for  to  speke  of 
gomme  or  erbe  or  tre.  1387  TREVISA  Higdm  (Rolls)  I.  101 
Herbes  groweb  beron,  bat  droppeb  gom.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  iv.  22  Out  of  hem  [Trees]  comethe  Gomme,  as  it  were  of 
Plombtrees  or  of  Cherietrees.  c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne 
44  Hit  droppeb  downe  oute  of  certeyn  trees  in  maner  of 
gumme.  isr3  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  vi.  iii.  98  The  gvm  or  glew 
. .  Is  wont  to  seme  fallow  on  the  grane  new.  1573  TUSSER 
Mtuet.  xicxiiL(i878)  75  All  trees  that  beare  goom  set  now  as 
they  coom.  1591  SPENSER  Wry.  Gnat  669  The  Spartan 
Mirtle,  whence  sweet  gumb  does  flowe.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  507  Lac  is  a  strange  drug,  made  by  cer- 
tame  winged  Pismires  of  the  gumme  of  trees.  1631  JORDEN 
Nat.  Bathes  vi.  (1669!  40  We  use  the  word  Gum  in  a  more 
general  sense,  comprehending  under  it  all  Rosins,  Turpen- 
tines, Pitches,  &c.  1897  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  236  With  i 
Dew,  Narcissus  Leaves,  and  clammy  Gum.  1805  Med.  | 
jrnl.  XIV.  266  There  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  i 
physical  properties  of  animal  mucus  and  vegetable  gum  '• 
1867  MOLONEY Forestry  W.  Afr.  122  From  the  Gold  Coast  the 
export  of  gum  (fossilized  resin),  .is  trifling.  1878  BROWNING 
La  Saisiaz  7  To  heal  and  coat  with  amber  gum  the  sloe- 
tree's  gash.  1894  Onting(\S.S.)  XXIII.  391/2  The  seams  are 
usually  payed  with  melted  spruce  gum,  which  effectually 
prevents  leakage. 

b.  with  a  and//,  as  denoting  a  kind  of  gum. 
<ii30o  Cursor  M.  11501  (Gott.)  It  [rekels]  es  a  gum  bat 
cummes  of  firr.  1513  Act  5  Hen.  VIII,  c.  4  Preamble, 
Divers  Strangers.. dry  calander  Worsteds  with  Gums,  Oils, 
and  Presses.  1538  WRIOTHESLEY  Chron.  (1875)  I.  90  Yt  was 
noe  bloude,  but  hony  clarified  and  coloured  with  saffron, 
and  lyinge  lyke  a  goume.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  i. 
xxv.  36  Stacle,  a  gumme  that  distils  out  of  Myrrhe,  or 
Cmamon.  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  391  Opium  is  composed  of  a 
gum,  a  resin  [etc.].  1870  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  225 
Gums  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol. 

C.  This  substance  dried  and  used  in  the  arts, 


e.  g.  to  stiffen  linen,  as  a  mucilage,  etc.   Hence  fa.\ 

stiffness. 

.  143*  Tiniinhull  Churchw.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  187  It. 

in  gume  pro  eisdem  libris . . j<>.     1505  Carpenters'  Ace.  in  T. 

bnarp  Cov.  Myst.  (1825)  189  Rosyn  &  gome  to  be  same  viijd. 


GUM 

I    i«»i  ELSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camdenl  j(  Shewes  the 
I    washing  by  them,  who  washed  away  the  gum.  1817  FARADAY 
i    i.'liem.  ftlanip.  \.  158  Gum,  when  pulverized  .^hould  be  kept 
perfectly  dry.    1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Van.  Her.  vi,  The  neces- 
sary gum  and  consistence  of  a  substantial  personality. 

d.  U.S.   Short  for  chewing-gum  <see  CHEWING 
I   vbl.  sl>.  $}.     (Cent.  Diet.) 

e.  British  gum  vsee  BRITISH  5). 

1 2.   (Chiefly//.)  Products  of  this  kind  employed 

1    as  drugs  or  perfumes,  or  for  burning  as  incense.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Jer.  viii.  22  Whether  gumme  is  not  in  Galaad, 

or  a  leche  is  not  there?    1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  in.  236 

!    Spicers  to  hym  speke  . .  For  he  . .  knoweb  meny  gommes 

I    1412  20  LVDG.  Chrmi.  Troy  n.  xvii,  From  the  heade  down 

unto  her  foote  With  sondry  gommes.  .She  is  ennoynte.    1551 

ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utof.  n.  (Arb.)  95  They  burne  swete 

gummes  and  spices  or  perfumes.     1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM 

Catmtrr.  Glasse  191  Divers  aromaticallspices,  and  Gummes 

1667  MILTON />.  L.  xi.  327  Altars  I  would  reare.  .and  thereon 

Offer    sweet    smelling    Gumms.       aiju     KEX    Hymns 

Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  47  The  Gumms  which  Sacred 

Rites  consume,  We  bring.     1780  BI-RKE  Sp.  Secur.  Indep 

Parlt.  Wks.  III.  278  To  embalm  a  carcass  not  worth  an 

ounce  of  the  gums  that  are  used  to  preserve  it. 

3.  With  qualification. 

a.  In  the  names  of  various  mucilaginous  or 
resinous  products,  prefixed  to  a  substantive  or 
followed  by  an  adjective,  e.g.  gum  acacia,  ammo- 
niac,  copal,  elemi,  guaiacum,  lac,  ladanum,  oliba- 
nuui,  sandarac,  tragacanth,  for  which  see  the 
second  member ;  gum-arabic  (see  ARABIC  3) ; 
gum-dragon  =  TBAGACANTH  (see  DRAGON  2) ; 
gum-juniper  =  SANDABAC;  gum- Senegal  or 
t  -senega,  a  variety  of  gum-arabic,  named  from 
the  locality  where  it  is  obtained. 

c  i^xLaii/raiu's  Cirurg.  49  Take  frank  encense,  maslik, 
mirre,  dragagantum,  gumme  arabik.  1718  MRS.  MARY 
EALES  Receipts  70  Make  it  up  to  a  stiff  Paste  with  Gum- 
Dragon  well  steept.  1759  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  208 
Some  of  them  were  smeared  several  times  over  with  gum 
senega.  1770  COOK  Jrnl.  i  May  (1893)  245  We  found  2  Sorts 
of  Gum,  one  sort  of  which  is  like  Gum  Dragon.  1844  HOBLYN 
f  Diet.  Med.,  Gum  juniper,  a  concrete  resin  which  exudes  in 
:  white  tears  from  the  Juniperus  Communis.  It  has  been 
called  sandarach,  . .  Reduced  to  powder  it  is  called  pounce, 
which  prevents  ink  from  sinking  into  paper.  1858  CAR. 
PENTER  Veg.  Phj/s.  f  346  Gum  Senegal  is  similar  to  gum 
Arabic,  being  obtained  from  a  kind  of  Acacia  differing  very 
little  from  that  which  yields  the  latter. 

b.  Gum  elastic  [after  F.  gomme  elastique], 
india-rubber,  caoutchouc  (also  elastic-gum :  see 
ELASTIC);  rarely  applied  to  gutta  percha.  Hence 
gum-elastioal  a.  (nonce-wd.),  resembling  india- 
rubber. 

1800  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  90  A  stretch  of  belief  whicli 
requires  a  more  gum-elastical  faith  than  Heaven  has  allotted 
me.  1807  PEPYS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV1I.  250  A  small  gum 
elastic  bottle  B.  1845  in  Proc.  Anter.  Phil.  Soc.  IV.  221 


c.  Gum  ivy,  f  gum  of  ivy :  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  stem  of  the  ivy. 

<rijJ5o  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  (1585)  G  ij,  Fyl  the  hollowe 
tooth  with  the  gum  of  luy  it  will  take  away  the  toothe  ache. 
1ST*  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  130  b.  He  tooke  ofGalbanum 
one  pounde,  of  gumme  yvie  three  ounces.  1653  WALTON 
Angler  vii.  157  Dissolve  Gum  of  Ivie  in  Oyle  ofSpike,  and 
therewith  annoint  your  dead  bait  for  a  Pike.  1711  tr. 
Pomefs  Hist.  Drugs  I.  75  This  is  that  which  some  Drug- 
gists, .sell  for  Gum  Ivy.  1787  in  BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)  71. 
1859  ATKINSON  Walks  f,  Talks  (1892  3,  I  was  trying  to  get 
gum-ivy,  which  an  old  fishing  book  I  had  said  was  a  famous 
thing  to  anoint  the  baits  with. 

4.  The  sticky  secretion  that  collects  in  the  inner 
corner  of  the  eye.  (Either  a  sense  irons/,  from  i , 
or  connected  with  GUM  ii.3) 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  ii.  48  The  gumme  downe  roping 


6.  Short  for  GUM-TBEE.  Also  preceded  by  various 
defining  epithets,  as  black,  blue,  while,  mountain, 
spotted,  etc.  gum. 

i8oa  D.  COLLINS  Ace.  ff.  S.  Wales  II.  xix.  235  The  blue 
gum,  she-oak,  and  cherry  tree  of  Port  Jackson  were  com- 
monly  here.  1810  J.  OXLEY  yml.  Exped.  A  nstralia  102 
A  few  diminutive  gums  being  the  only  timber  to  be  seen. 
1833  C.  STURT  South.  Australia  I.  iii.  118  The  cypresses 
became  mixed  with  casuarina,  box,  and  mountain-gum.  1847 
L.  LEICHHARDT  ?>«/.  Overland Exped.  i.  ii  Ironbark  ridges 
here  and  there  with  spotted  gum.  .diversified  the  sameness. 
1864  }.  S.  MOORE  Spring  Life  Lyrics  114  Amid  grand  old 
gums,  dark  cedars  and  pines.  iSC/ARcf.  U.S.  Commissioner 
Agric.  (1869)  281  Some  of  the  plants  from  which  bees  gather 
honey  ..  black-gum  (Nyssa  multifiora).  1894  H.  NISBET 
Bush  Girl's  Rom.  34  A  gaseous  haziness,  making  the  leafage 
of  the  gums  look  bluer  than  even  they  were. 

b.  U.  S.  A  log,  usually  cut  from  a  gum-tree, 
hollowed  out  and  adapted  to  serve  as  a  beehive, 
a  water-trough,  or  a  well-curb.  Cf.  bee-gum. 

1817  J.  BRADBURY  Trar.  Amer.  286  note,  Any  portion  so 
cut  off  is  called  a  gum,  a  name  probably  arising  from  the 
almost  exclusive  application  of  the  gum  tree  to  these  pur- 
poses. 1844  GOSSE  in  Zoologist  II.  007  A  '  gum  '  or  square 
box  to  hive  the  swarm  for  domestication,  a  1864  GESNER 
Coal,  Petrol.,  etc.  (1865)  33  When  the  soil  is  not  deep,  a 
circular  excavation  is  made  down  to  the  rock  bed,  and  a 
hollow  log,  or  'gum ',  as  it  is  called,  is  placed  in  it  on  one 
end.  1879  J.  BURROUGHS  Locusts  4-  W.  Honey  29  No  hive 
seems  to  please  them  as  well  as  a  section  of  a  hollow  tree— 


GUM. 

'  gums  ' — as  they  are  called  in  the  South  and  West  where  the 
sweet  gum  grows. 

6.  (7.S.  colloq.  Short  for  elastic g urn,  i.e.  india- 
rnbber ;  occas.  an  india-rubber  garment.     Also  pi. 
Goloshes.     See  gum-boots,  -shoes  in  p. 

1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  A  mer.,  Gum. . .  2  I  ndia-rubber.  Hence 
the  plural  Gums  is  often  applied  to  India-rubber  shoes. 
1870  R.  G.  WHITE  Words  %  their  Uses  Pref.  (1881 1, '  Where 
is  Emily?'..'  O,  Emily  is  outside  cleaning  her  gums  on  the 
mat '. 

7.  A  disease  in  frttit  trees  consisting  in  a  morbid 
secretion  of  gum. 

1711  in  BAILEY.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Gum.  among 
gardeners,  is  a  disease  incident  to  fruit  trees,  of  the  stone 
kind.  1802  W.  FORSYTH  Fruit  Trees  v.  (1824)  83  Wherever 
the  knife  is  applied,  it  is  sure  to  bring  on  the  gum.  185* 
Beck's  Florist  147  It  [a  kind  of  cherry]  is  very  subject  to 
gum  and  canker. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :    a.  simple  attributive,  as 
(sense  i)  gum-forest,  -furnace,  -pot,  -trade,  -vessel; 
(sense  5)  gum-bough,  -leaf,  -log,  -swamp,  -timber, 
-trunk;    (sense  6)  gum-catheter;  b.  objective,  as 
(sense  i)  gum-bearing,  -yielding  adjs. ;   C.  instru- 
mental, as  (sense  4)  gum-glued  adj. ;   (sense   5) 
glim-shadowed,  -shrouded  adjs. ;  d.  similative,  as 
gum-like  adj. 

1775  BRUCE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  415  There  is  another 
•gum-bearing  tree.  1890  Melbourne  Argus  2  Aug.  4/3 
Make  a  bit  of  a  shelter  . .  with  . .  ^gum-boughs,  1884  M. 
MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat  $  Nose  II.  226  A  *gum  catheter 
would  then  be  passed  ..  into  the  stomach.  1804  Ann. 
Rev.  II.  29/2  The  Moors  ..  encamp 'themselves  round  the 
*gum-forest  of  Zaara.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1266  Then  lay 
the  fire  in  the  *g_um-furnace.  1682  O.  N.  tr.  Boileau  s 
Lutrin  iv.  14  His  Pages  starting  at  the  sudden  Noyse, 
Began  to  bustle,  rubbing  their  "gum-glew'd  Eyes.  1894 
H.  NISBKT  Bush  Girl's  Rom.  204  Making  a  soft  bed  of 
*gum  leaves.  1841  BRANDS  Chem.  1078  When  the  solutions 
are  evaporated,  uncrystallizable  *gum-like  compounds  re- 
main. 1868  W.  L.  CARLETON  Austral.  Nts.  i  To  see 
the  *gum-Iog  flaming  bright  Its  welcome  beacon.  1875 
BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs"1  Bot.  77  The  origin  of  resin  and 
•gum  passages  depends  on  the  formation  of  intercellular 
passages  with  a  peculiar  development  of  the  cells  which 
bound  them.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1266  The  *gum-pot  is 
now  to  be  set  upon  the  brick-stand.  i86a  H.  C.  KENDALL 
Poems  134  The  "gum-shadowed  glen.  1890  '  ROLF  BOLDRE- 
WOOD  '  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  201  Camped  "by  the  edge  of  the 
long  black  *gum-shrouded  lagoon.  1816  Sporting  Mag. 
XLVIII.  244  Mrs.  Ratley  was  riding  across  the  ''Gum- 
swamp  in  North  Carolina.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S. 
Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  107  Our  *gum  timber  being  as  durable  and 
as  well  adapted  to  ship-building  as  the  teak.  1839  in  Spirit 
Metropol.  Consent,  Press  (1840)  II.  328  The  *gum  trade,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  1894  H.  NISBET  Bush  Girl's 
Rom.  151  *Gum-trunks  instead  of  the  homelike  trees.  1804 
Ann.  Rev.  II.  29/1  A  large  wooden  tub,  containing  about 
2000  Ibs.  weight, . .  is  fixed  on  the  deck  of  the  "gum-vessels. 
1887  MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  Afr.  128  Other  "gum-yielding 
Acacias. 

9.  Special  comb. :    gum-animal,   the   Senegal 
galago  (see  quot.) ;  gum-boots  U.S., boots  made 
of  '  gum '  or  india-rubber;  gum-digger,  one  who 
digs  for  KAURI  gum ;  gum-digging,  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  gum-digger ;  gum-drop  U.S.,  a  prepara- 
tion of  sweetened  gum,  used  as  a  confection  and  in 
pharmacy ;  gum-field,  an  area  where  Kauri  gam 
may  be  found;  gum-flowers  Sc.,  artificial  flowers; 
also  attrib. ;   gum-paper,  paper  gummed  on  one 
side ;   gum-seal,  an  impression  of  a  seal  taken 
on  softened  gum ;  gum-shoes  U.S.,  goloshes  :  cf. 
gum-boots ;  gum-sucker  Austral.,  a  native  Aus- 
tralian (esp.  a  Victorian)  or  Tasmanian ;   f  gum- 
tafifeta=  gummed  taffeta;  gum- water,  a  solution 
of  gum-arabic  in  water  ;  gum-wood,  the  wood  of 
the  gum-tree;  the  tree  itself;  also  attrib. 

1840  BLYTH  Cuvier's  Anim.Kingd.  (1849)  65  The  Senegal 


indiarubber  "gum'  boots  . .  that  he  worked  in  at  the  claim. 
1897  Daily  Neivs  10  July  8,4  Without  the  assistance  of 
'  gum '  boots  or  dust-defying  gaiters.  1884  C.  F.  GORDON 
CUMMING  in  Century  Mag.  XXVII.  924  A  large  class  of  men, 
both  Maori  and  European,  known  as  *gum-diggers.  1892 
Star  13  July  1/8  He  picked  up  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
*gum-digging.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  30  Mar.,  The  soldiers 
spending  their  abundant  greenbacks,  .in  fig  and  *gum-drops. 
1886  N.  Zealand  Herald  28  May  5/5  Praying  that  the 
"gumfields  ..  should  be  opened  during  the  winter  season. 
1756  MHS.  CALDERWOOD  Jrnl.  (1884)  316  A  crown  of  'gum- 
flowers,  which  was  afterwards  put  on  her.  i8ai  GALT  A  an. 
Parish  xii.  (1895)  86  There  was  she  painted  like  a  Jezebel, 
with  gum-flowers  on  her  head.  1819  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857) 
I.  276  Broken  Italian  gumflowers.  1864  BROWNING  in  Mem. 
Tennyson  (1897)  II.  i.  16  As  if  they  want  seed  in  a  gum- 
flower  manufactory.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  4  Mar.  5/3  An 
extremely  thin  slip  of  *gum  paper  inserted  along  the  inside 
edge.  1836  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  H.  (1863)  281 
The  most  trifling  womanly  occupations — making  •gum- 
seals,  imitating  cameos.  1872  Morn.  Post  g  Jan.  (Farmer) 
Forbidding  him.  .to  leave  his  *gum-shoes  in  her  hall.  1855 
W.  HOWITT  Two  y.  Victoria  I.  24  Too  'cute  to  be  bitten 
twice  by  the  over  'cute  '  *gum-suckers '.  as  the  native 
Victorians  are  called.  1887  All  Year  Round  30  July  67/2 
A  '  gum-sucker '  is  a  native  of  Tasmania,  and  owes  his 
elegant  nickname  to  the  abundance  of  gum-trees  in  the 
Tasmanian  forests.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Convert.  Wks.  1778  X. 
236  Faith,  you  have  made  her  fret  like  "gum-taft'ety.  1761 
STERNE  Tr.  SJiandy  III.  iv,  You  are  so  fortunate  a  fellow, 
as  to  have  had  your  jerkin  made  of  a  gum-taffeta,  and  the 
body-lining  to  it,  of  a  sarcenet  or  thin  persian.  ri^pJUMBrra 
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Compleat  Canonier  (1672!  46  With  a  chalk  line,  dipt  in  *Gum- 
water.  1759  COLEBROOKE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  43  A  ground 
was  laid  . .  with  levigated  chalk  mixed  with  gum  water. 
1869  SEMI-LE  Diphtheria  155  Injections  of  gum-water  were 
passed  into  the  trachea.  1683  PENN  Wks.  (1782)  IV.  302 
The  trees  of  most  note,  are.. poplar,  *gumwood,  hickery. 
1897  P.  WARUNG  Talcs  Old  Regime  133  Blocks  of  pine  or 
gum-wood.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  28  June  xo/i,  I  tried.. 
grafting  on  gum  wood  stocks. 

b.  in  names  of  plants  yielding  gum :  gum- 
cistus,  one  of  the  shrubs  of  the  genns  Cistus  which 
yield  ladanum ;  gum-plant,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Grindelia}  which  is  covered  with  a  viscid  secretion  ; 
gum-succory,  (a)  Chondrillajuncea\  also,thegum 
produced  from  it ;  (£)  Laetiica  perennis ;  gum- 
thistle,  Onoperdium  acanthium.  Also  GUM-TREE. 

1688  R.  HOLMB  Armoury  H.  110/1  The*Gum  Cistus  hath 
. .  a  clammy  sweet  moisture  called  Gum  Laudanum.  1824 
Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  73  A  flower  almost  as 
transitory  as  the  gum  cistus.  1858  G.  MACDONALD  Phan- 
tasies xix.  225  The  gum-cistus  . .  drops  every  night  all  the 
blossoms  that  the  day  brings  forth.  1548  TURNER  Names 
of  Herbes  26  Chondrilla.  . .  It  maye  be  named  in  englishe 
Ryshe  Succory  or  *gum  Succory  because  it  hath  a  clammy 
humour  in  it.  1551  —  Herbal  i.  Kj,  The  leaues  &  the 
stalke  of  £ume  succory  haue  the  poour  for  to  degest,  1756 
WATSON  m  Phil.  Trans,  XLIX.  845  The  least  wild  Lettuce, 
or  Dwarf  Gum-Succory.  1548  TPRNER  Names  of  Herbes  8 
Acanthium... I  thynke  it  maye  be  called  in  englishe.. *gum 
thistle . .  because  it  is  gummy.  1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physick 
311  He  strewed  . .  the  powder  of  Gum  Thistle  very  safely, 
upon  Ulcers  with  rottenness  of  the  Bones. 

Gum,  $b$    See  RED-GUM  and  WHITE-GUM. 

tGum,  sb.*  Sc.  Obs.     Mist,  vapour. 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEneis  vii.  Prpl.  131  Wyth  cloudy  gum  and 
rak  ourquhelmyt  the  air.  Ibid*  xin.  Pro!.  31  The  gummys 
rysis,  doun  fallis  the  donk  rym. 

!  Gum,  sb.r>  Obs.  rare~l.  Also  6  gomme. 
=  GUMMA.  ?  Also  Comb,  gum-galled  adj. 

1558  WARDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  13  b,  A  verie  goodly  secrete 
for  the  gommes  [It.  gomme}  or  burgeons  that  remame  of  the 
great  Pockes.  1693  Sc.  Presbyt.  Eloquence  (1738)  139  That 
filthy  Bitch,  that  gumgall'd  Whore,  tne  Whore  of  Babylon. 

Gum  (g»m),  sdfi  dial,  and  vulgar.  [Deforma- 
tion of  GOD,  Cf.  GOM,]  In  phr.  By  (or  my) gum 
—  by  (or  my)  God. 

1832  W.  STEFHENSON  Gateskead  Local  Poems  100  Aw  said 
let's  ken  what  a'  this  means,  By  gum  to  hear't  aw's  weary. 
1857  (C.  BEDE'  Verdant  Green  HI.  x,  My  gum,  Giglamps  ! 
you'll  be  the  death  of  me  some  fine  day.  1887  H.  SMART 
Cleverly  won  i.  10  Newmarket  Heath  may  make  you  shiver, 
but,  by  gum  !  it  gives  you  an  appetite.  1894  BLACKMORE 
Perlycross  194  Got  you  there,  Sergeant ;  by  gum,  I  did  ! 

&nTn(gpm).^.l  Forms:  5  gomme,  5, 7  gumme, 
7-  gum.  [f.  GUM  jtf.2] 

fl.  trans.  To  treat  with  aromatic  gums,  as  in 
flavouring  wine  or  embalming  a  corpse.  Obs. 

1419  Proclam.  in  Riley  Land.  Mem.  (1868)  672  William 
Horold,  Couper.  .gummydand  rasyd  two  buttes  with  diuers 
gummes.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  v.  viii,  Noble  men 
whome  the  kynge  dyd  do  bawme  and  gomme  with  many 
good  gommes  aromatyk. 

2.  To  stiffen  with  gum ;  to  coat  or  smear  with  or 
as  with  gum. 

i6ioB.  JONSON^/M.  i.  i,  Ilegummeyour  silkes  With  good 
strong  water,  an'  you  come.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
(ed.  2)  239  They  register,  .his  acts.  .inCsedar  Tablets,  gum'd 
with  Cynabre.  1683  BURNET  tr.  More's  Utopia  (1684)  75 
They  use  also  in  their  Windows,  a  thin  linnen  Cloth,  that 
is. .oiled  or  gummed.  1896  Indianapolis  Typogr.  Jrnl.  16 
Nov.  392  A  new  method  of  gumming  paper. 

3.  To  fasten,  or  fix  in  position  with  gum  or  some 
sticky  substance.     Also  with  downt  together,  up. 

1592  KYD  Sp.  Trag.  (1602)  I  3  Thy  eies  are  gum'd  with 
teares.  thy  cheekes  are  wan.  1636  B.  JONSON  Discov.,  De 
mollious  et  effceminatis  (1641)  no  Bleaching  their  hands  at 
Mid-night,  gumming,  and  bridling  their  beards.  1655  GUR- 
NALL  Cnr.  in  A  mi.  x.  209/2  The  doubting  Christians  eye  of 
faith,  is  . .  gumm'd  up  with  unbelieving  fears.  1656  Art  if. 
Handsom.  176  Scandalised  at  Ladies  powdering,  curling,  and 
gumming  their  haire.  1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants 
(ed.  3)  ill.  775  When  dried  and  gummed  on  paper,  they 
[leafits]  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  stalk.  1874  G.  LAWSON 
Dis.  Eye  145  If  the  lids  become  gummed  together.  1876!".  E. 
TROLLOPE  Charming  Fellow  I.  iv.  46  Little  rings  of  hair 

fummed  down  all  over  her  forehead.   1880  Standard  1 5  Dec., 
hilling  deposits  can  be  made  by  means  of  penny  stamps, 
gummed  on  forms. 

4.  intr.  Of  a  fruit  tree  :    To  exude  gum  as  a 
morbid  secretion.     Cf.  GUM  sb2  7. 

1794  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XII.  207  Several  of  the  cherries 
[trees]  were  much  gummed.  1801  Ibid.  XX.  173  To  prevent 
the  cherry  tree  from  gumming.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  41/1 
When  planted  in  stiff  and  wet  soils  it  [the  cherry]  grows 
slowly,  gums  very  much,  and  falls  into  a  state  of  incurable 
bad  health. 

5.  ?  U.S.  a.  To  become  gvtmn.ous.    b.  *  To  be- 
come clogged  or  stiffened  by  some  gummy  sub- 
stance, as  inspissated  oil ;   as,  a  machine  will  gum 
up  from  disuse'  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1874  RAYMOND  btk  Rep.  Mines  509  The  oil  solidities  or 
gums,  and  clogs  the  holes, 

6.  trans.  To  cheat,  delude,  humbug.  U.S.  slang. 
[Said  to  originate  from  the  opossum's  eluding  the 
huntsman  in  the  foliage  of  a  gum-tree.] 

1848  LOWELL  Biglow  /'.  Poems  1890  II.  144  You  can't 


loqnkl&m.    1875  C//, 
you  try  to  gum  me. 


GUM-GUM. 

i  Gnm  (g»m),  z>.2  U.K.  [f.  GUM  rf.l]  trans.  To 
deepen  and  enlarge  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  of 
(a  worn  saw).  See  GUMMEK. 

1859  HARTLETT  Diet.  Anter.,  To  Gum  a  Saw,  to  punch 
out  and  give  the  set  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  by  means  of  a 
machine  called  a  gnnuiu-r.  Tlie  p!ir;t>e  alludes  to  the 
growth  of  the  teeth  from  the  gums.  1887  Sci.  A  intr.  26  Feb. 
130  The  operation  of  gumming  saws  with  an  emery  wheel. 

Gum,  variant  of  GOME  l  Ots. 

Gumashins,  var.  gamashins  :  see  GAMASH. 

1830  GALT  Laivric  T.  \.  ii,  A  decent  . .  carlin,  that  could 
turn  coats  and  shape  gumashins. 

Gumb,  obs.  form  of  GUM  j£.'  and  si.* 

Gumba,  gumbay,  obs.  forms  of  GUMBT. 

t  Gamble.   Obs.  rare-1.     A  cheek-bone. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  153/1  Bones  in  a  Horse  .. 
Inferiour  Gurobles  or  Cheek-bones  2. 

t  Gamble-Stool.  Obs.  [Origin  doubtful :  cf. 
prec.  with  Gi'M  si.}  3.]  A  cucking-stool.  Also 
t  gum-stool  (perh.  from  GUM  ji.l  3). 

1623  in  Noake  Wore,  in  Olden  Time  (1849)  11Q  for  carry- 
ing of  several  women  upon  the  gum  stoole.  1653  BAXTER 
Wore.  Petit.  35  That  silly  women  shall  be  dipt  over  head 
in  a  Gumble-stool  for  scolding.  1655  —  Quaker  Catech. 
\  25, 1  desire  of  you  that  you  will  not  put  me  by  with  Gumble- 
stool  Rhetorick  in  stead  of  Answers. 

Gumbo  (gfmbo).   U.S.   Also  gombo.    f  Negro 

patois ;  '  from  the  Angolan  kingombo,  the  ki-  being 

:    the   usual   Bantu   prefix,   and   -ngombo  the   real 

I   word'  (J.  Platt,  jnn.,  in  Athenxum,  Sep.  I,  1900) ; 

Marcgraf  1648  writes  quingombo] 

1.  a.  A  colloquial  name  for  the  okra  plant  or  its 
pods  (Hibiscus  esculcntus).    Also  attrib.     b.  A 
soup  thickened  with  the  mucilaginous  pods  of  this 
plant.     Also  gumbo  soup. 

1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Anu-r.,  Combo,  or  Gumbo,  i.  the 
Southern  name  for  what  is  called  at  the  North,  Okra,  the 
pod  of  the  Hibiscus  esculentiis.  2.  In  the  southern  States, 
a  soup  in  which  this  plant  enters  largely  as  an  ingredient. 
i8&t  SALA  in  Daily  Tti  13  Oct.,  The  three  gentlemen., 
eating  gombo  soup.  1880  N.  H.  BISHOP  4  Mths.  Stuak-Box 
\  205  The  mild-eyed  Louisiana  Indian  woman  with  her  sack 
•  of  gumbo  spread  out  before  her.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Aug. 
463/2,  I  should  like  mutton  broth  and  gumbo  every  day. 
1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  158/2  Gombo  Fruits.  1893 
LELAND  jJ/««.  I.  57  Terrapins  and  soft-shell  crabs,  gumbo, 
.  .peaches,  venison. 

2.  a.  Geol.  '  The  stratified  portion  of  the  lower 
till  of  the  Mississippi  valley '  (Funk's  Stand.  Diet.). 
b.  colloq.  Western  U.  S.  The  mud  of  the  prairies. 
Also  gumbo  mud. 

1881  Chicago  Times  16  Apr.,  Such  a  thing  as  hard-p_an, 
bed  rock  near  the  surface  or  gumbo  is  not  found  here  [i.e. 
in  Nebraska].  1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  Atner.  27  The  soil 
here  is  largely  mixed  with  a  kind  of  blue  clay,  locally  known 
as  '  gumbo '.  1894  Century  Mag.  Jan.  453/1  Gumbo  is  . . 
the  clay  of  Northern  Wyoming.  When  wet,  it  is  the 
blackest,  stickiest,  .mud  that  exists  on  earth.  1897  Outing 
(U.S.)  XXIX.  491/2  Only  when  in  gumbo  mud  did  we  find 
our  wheels  to  be  a  hindrance. 

3.  A  patois  spoken  by  negroes  in  the  French  West 
Indies,  Louisiana,  Bourbon,  and  Mauritius.     Also 
attrib.     [?  A  different  word.] 

1881  SALA  Amer.  Revis.  (1883)  II.  v.  65  The  coloured 

people  [in  New  Orleans]  who  gabble  a  wondrous  salmagundi 

j    of  a  patois,  made  up  of  French,  Spanish,  and  indigenous 

!    African,  which  is  known  as  '  Gumbo '.     Ibid.  vi.  74  Were 

i    the  verb  '  boumer '  as  an  equivalent  for  to  '  boom  '.  admitted 

intothe  vocabulary  of 'Gumbo'  French.  1891  E.  WAKEFIELD 

Wisdom  of  Gombo  in  io//;  Cent.  XXX.  575  Gombo  is  a  mere 

phonetic  burlesque  of  French,interlarded  with  African  words. 

Gumboil  (gumboil).    Also  gumbile.    [f.  GUM 

rf.1  +  BOIL  f^.l]     An  inflammatory  swelling  or 

small  abscess  on  the  gum. 

'753  N-  TORRIAMO  Gangr.  Sore  Throat  63  Abscesses  in 
the   Mouth  and  Gums  (called  Gum-boils).     1828  LOWELL 
Lett.  (1894)  I.  6,  I  have  got  the  ague  together  with  a  gum- 
bile.     1866  LIVINGSTONE  Last   Jrals.  (1873)  I.  i.  3  The 
Sultan  had  toothache,  and  a  gumboil. 
Gumboodge,  -bouge,  obs.  forms  of  GAMBOGK. 
Gnmby  (go'mbi).    Also  8  gumbay,  9  gumba. 
[Negro  patois ;  cf.  Kongo  nkombi,  a  kind  of  drum.] 
A  kind  of  drum  used  by  the  negroes  of  the  West 
Indies,  made  by  stretching  a  skin  across  the  ends 
of  a  box,  or  a  portion  of  a  hollow  tree,  or  the  like. 
j   Also  gumby-drum. 

1790  J.  B.  MORETON  IV.  Ind.  Oust,  fy  Matin.  155  An  her- 
'•  ring  barrel  or  tub,  with  sheep-skins  substituted  for  the  heads, 
in  imitation  of  a  drum,  called  a  gumbay.  \$a&  Life  Planter 
Jamaica  46  The  negroes  . .  dancing  . .  to  the  sound  of  the 
gumba.  1834  M.  G.  LEWIS  Jrnl.  If.  Ind.  322  The  greatest 
part  remained  quietly  in  the  negro  houses  beating  the 
gumby-drum. 

Gume,  var.  GOME!  obs. ;  obs.  f.  GUM  si.1  and  si.2 
Gumfiate  (g»'mfi«'t),  v.    nonce-wd.      [a.d.  It. 

gonjiat-o,  pa.  pple.  of  goiifiare  =•  F.  gonjler :— L. 

conflare,  f.  con-  together  +jffare  to  blow.]     trans. 

To  puff  up,  cause  to  swell. 
i8ao  GALT  Ayrshire  Legatees  in  Blaekw.  Mag.  VIII.  18 

The  inflamed  gout  of  polemical  controversy ..  had  gumfiated 

every  mental  joint  and  member  of  that  zealous  prop  of  the 

Relief  Kirk. 

Gumfolly.  ?Corrupt  var.  cttmphorie,  COMFUEY. 

1610  MARKHAM  Masterf.  I.  Ixxviii.  163  Seeth  it  in  the 
iuyce  of  Gumfolly. 

Gnm-^Um  (gfrnigonV.  Also  8  gum-gumma, 
8-9  gom-gom.  [Presumably  from  some  Malay 


OTTMLESS. 

dialect.  Cf.  GONG-GONG.]  A  hollow  iron  bowl, 
which  is  struck  with  an  iron  or  wooden  stick; 
a  series  of  the  same,  varying  in  size  and  tone. 

1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke'sVoy.  E.  Ind.  244  Their  warlike  Musick 
is  an  Instrument  made  of  Mettle,  called  Gum-Gum,  much 
in  the  Nature  of  our  Drums.  1774  JOKL  COLLIER  [J.  Bick- 
nal]  Mils.  Trav.  (1775)  56  Playing  a  warlike  measure  with 
his  gom-gom.  1800  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Soht.  wanderer 
(1801)  I.  326  The  conchs  and  gomgoms  of  the  Maroons 
suddenly  broke  the  silence  of  the  night.  1836-9  DICKENS 
Sk.  Bos,  Tales  vii.  Steam  Excurs.,  '  What  is  a  gum-gum? ' 
eagerly  enquired  several  young  ladies. 

Guniless  (gzrmles),  a.  [f.  GUM  stj-  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  gums. 

1790  J.  WILLIAMS  Shrove  Tuesday  (1794)  33  Ah  !  rattle 
not  your  gumless  fangs  at  me,  Thou  King  of  terrors, 
t  Gumly  (g^'mli),  a.  Se.  Obs.     [Cf.  gum(ni)le 
v.,   'to  render  turbid'  (Jam.,  with  fig.  quot.  from 
Gait).]     Muddy,  turbid. 

1786  BURNS  Brigs  Ayr  126  Then  down  ye'l!  hurl.. And 
dash  the  gumlie  jaups  up  to  the  pouring  skies.  1804  TARRAS 
Poems  71  Wae  worth  ye,  wabster  Tarn,  what's  this  That  I 
see  gaupin  gumlie  ? 

Gumm,  obs.  form  of  GUM  sb±  and  sb? 
II  Gumma  (g»-ma).  Path,   PI.  gammas,  gum- 
mata.     [mod.L.  gumma  (nent.),  f.  L.  gummi  GUM 
sb.2}     A  tumour  usually  of  syphilitic   origin,  so 
called  from  the  gummy  nature  of  its  contents. 

1722  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico-Med.  (ed.  2),  Gummata.  Stru- 
mous  tumours  are  sometimes  thus  called  from  the  Resem- 
blance of  their  Contents  to  gummous  Substances.  1861 
BUMSTBAD  Ven.  Dis.  (1879)  610  In  the  central  portion  of  the 
gumma  the  vessels  are  very  small.  1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd. 
Paihol.  (ed.  2)  234  The  gummata  were  formerly  regarded  as 
non-inflammatory  neoplasms.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med. 
IV.  808  Gummas,  before  breaking  down,  are  sometimes 
seen  as  smooth,  red  or  yellowish  defined  swellings. 

t  (rummage  (gained?,).  Obs.  [f.  GuMrf.3  + 
-AGE.]  Production  of  gum. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  i.  vi.  13  What  Trees, 
Plants,  Shrubs  :  what  Fruitage,  Mastage,  Gummage. 

Guniniate  (gfme't),  a.  Chem.     [f.  GUMM-IO 

+  -ATE  *.]    A  salt  of  gummic  acid. 

1816  HENRV  Elem.  Chem.  1 1.  193  The  supposition  that  the 
gummate  of  lead  is  composed  of  two  atoms  of  oxide  of  lead 
and  one  of  gum. 

GnnimatOUS  (go-matss),  a.  Path.  [f.  mod.L. 
gummat-  COMMA  +  -ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  re- 
sembling a  gumma.  Gummatous  tumour  =  COMMA. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Comfit,  x.  356  If  there  be  gumma. 
tous  Tumours  . .  Sarsa  is  proper.  1745  AMYAND  in  Phil. 
7Vviws.XLIII.296  She  had  a  gummatous  Swelling. .on  the 
right  Arm.  1861  BUMSTEAD  yen.  Dis.  (1879)  594  Gum- 
matous ulcers  ..  are  always  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  190  The  develop- 
ment of  gummatous  tissue. 

Gummb,  obs.  form  of  GUM  si.1 

Gumme,  obs.  form  of  COM  sb.1,  si.2,  and  w.l 

Gummed  (g»md),  ppl.  a.  [f.  CUM  si?  or  v.1  + 
-ED.]  t  a.  Spread  with  aromatic  gums.  b.  Stiff- 
ened with  gum  ;  coated  or  smeared  with  gum. 
Alsoyig.  c.  Of  a  pigment :  Mixed  with  gum. 

£1450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  172  A  gommed  clout 
(v.rr.  gummit  clowte,  gomed  cloth].  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen. 
IV,  n.  li.  2,  I  haue  remoued  Falstafs  Horse,  and  he  frets 
like  a  gum'd  Veluet.  1632  SHIRLEY  Ball  iv.  i.  Wks.  1833 
III.  56  How  now,  gummd  Taffeta?  1664  EVELYN  Diary 
22  June,  Pictures  of  men  and  countries,  rarely  painted  on 
a  sort  of  gummed  calico.  1713  Gentl.  Instructed  (ed.  5) 

}2o  We  hate  the  stiff  and  gumm'd  Deportment  of  the 
talian.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  II.  79  Mix  a  little 
gummed  colour  in  a  large  shell.  1807  Med.  jrnl.  XVII.  408 
A  small  bandage  of  gummed  silk,  applied  over  the  closed 
eye-lids.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  113  A  badly-gummed 
postage-stamp.  1898  Daily  News  23  Sept.  5/4  Could  the 
stamp  be  applied  unless  over  some  gummed  slips? 

Gummed  (g»md),  a?    [f.  GUM  rf.i  -i-  -ED  2.] 

Provided  with  gums  (of  a  certain  kind). 

a  1529  SKELTON  E.  Rummyng  40  A  man  would  haue  pytty 
To  se  how  she  is  gumbed,  Fyngered  and  thumbed.  1806 
Sporting  Mag.  XXVII.  140  Be  sure  they  [cocks]  are  sound 
that  they  be  hard  gummed. 

Gnmmer  (pnoaw).  U.S.  [f.  GUM  ».z  +  -EB  i.] 

a    A  workman  who  enlarges  the  spaces  between 
the  teeth  of  a  saw.   b.  A  machine  for  this  purpose. 
1859  [see  GUM  z/.2].    1887  Set.  Amer.  26  Feb.  130  Emery 
vulcanite  saw  gummer. 

Gummic  (g»-mik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  L.  gumm-i 
GUM  s6*  +  -ic.]  Gummic  acid:  an  acid  obtained 
from  gum  =  Arabic  acid  (see  ARABIC  a.  2). 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  157  Gummic  acid 
was  discovered  by  M.  Simonin  about  the  year  1810  1880 
Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  275/2  Gummic  acid. 

Gummiferous  (gran-feres),  a.    [f.  L.  gummi 

•UM  sb.z  +  -FERGUS.]     Producing  gum. 
1683-4  ROBINSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  475  Balsami- 
ferous,  Gummiferous,  and  Saccharine  Plants. 

Gummmess  (go-mines),  [f.  GUMMY  a.l  and 
a.-  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
gummy,  in  various  senses.  Also  quasi-owcr.,  some- 
thing gummy,  a  gummy  concretion. 

1600  SURFLET  Country  Farm  i.  xii.  59  To  take  away  the 
filthmes  or  gummines  of  the  ties.  t66s  R.  KEPHALE  Medela 
f'estu.di  1  heir  gumminess  excludeth  infectious  air  1676 
WISEMAN  Surf.  vm.  iv.  33  One. .came  to  me.  .with  a  eum- 
mmess  on  the  tendons  reaching  to  his  fingers.  1726  LTONI 
Allierti  s  Archil.  I.  31/1  Ancient  Aqueducts,  whose  Mouths 
having  contracted  a  kind  of  Gumminess,  have  seem'd  in- 
crusted  all  over  with  Stone.  1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  1 1 1 
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iv,  Had  there  been  the  least  gumminess  in  my  lining,  by 
I  leaven  '.  it  bad  all  of  it,  long  ago,  been  frayed  and  fretted 
to  a  thread.  1801  W.  HEBKRUEN  Co»nn.  Ivi.  (1806)  326 
Accompanied  with  wateriness,  or  gumminess,  where  the 
tears  are  not  supplied  faster.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  394  The  thread  should  have  lost  part  of  its  heat 
and  gumminess  before  it  touches  the  bars  of  the  reel. 

Gumming  (go-mirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GUM  z/.i  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  GUM  Z/.1  in  various  senses. 

1.  The  action  f  of  treating  with  aromatic  gums 
(obs.)  ;   the  action  of  fastening  or  smearing  with 
gum  ;  spec,  the  action  of  applying  gum-water  to  a 
lithographic  stone. 

14x0  Proclam.  in  Riley  Land.  Mem.  (1868)  672  To  have 
a  lykly  manere  taste  and  smell  to  the  drynkyng  of  Romeney, 
thurgh  be  gummyng  and  rasyng  aboue  seyd.  1580  HOLLY- 
BAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Gommement,  a  gumming.  1687 
A.  LOVELL  tr.  Tlievenot's  Trav.  1. 137  The  Face.. will  not 
admit  of  Gumming  so  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Body. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  97/1  Gumming  . .  is  to  rub  the 
in-side  of  the  Bed-Tick  with  ..  Gum  ..,  to  keep  Featheis 
from  coming  through  it. 

2.  The  process  (in  fruit  trees)  of  giving  out  a 
morbid  exudation  of  gum ;   (in   the  eyelids)   of 
becoming  fastened  together  with  gum  ;  (in  oils)  of 
acquiring  a  gum-like  consistence. 

1859  R.  THOMPSON  Gardener's  Assist.  535  The  latter 
[suckers  or  layers]  are  comparatively  weak,  and  apt  to  cause 
gumming.  1874  G.  LAWSON  Dis.  Eye  3  The  tarsal  edges  of 
the  lids  should  be  anointed  at  night . .  to  prevent  their 
gumming  together.  1892  Garden  27  Aug.  180  Much  wood 
[of  cherry  trees]  being  lost  through  gumming  and  canker. 

Gummite  (go-mait).  Min.  [Named  by  Dana 
in  1868,  f.  L.  gumm-i  GUM  sb.z  +  -ITE.]  A  hydrate 
of  uranium  of  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  resem- 
bling gum. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  179  Gummite.  .looking  much  like 
gum.    1893  —  Min.  893  Gummite  is  also  abundant  at  the 
Flat-Rock  mine. 

Gummose  (gzmwn-s),  a.1  [ad.L. gummos-us : 
see  GUMMOUS  and  -OSK.]  =  GOMMOUS. 

1678  R.  R[usSELL]C(?iw iv.  vi.25oGrind  clear  and  gummose 
Sulphurvive  to  a  most  subtile  Powder.  1701  SIR  J.  FLOYER 
in  PAil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1171  The  Leaves  of  Liquorish  feel 
gummose.  1743  tr.  Heister's  Surf.  372  When  the  Eyelids 
are  glued  together  by  a  gummose  and  inspissated  Matter. 

Gummose  (gz>m<7">-s),  a.-  Path.  [f.  GUMMA  + 
-OSE.]  =  GUMMATOUS. 

1869  New  Syd.  Sx.   Bienn.  Retrosp.    346  Dr.   Hippel 
describes  a  gummose  tumour  involving  all  the  coats  of  the 
eye.  . .  A  microscopic    examination    by    Prof.  Neumann, 
determined  it  to  be  a  gummose  syphilitic  growth. 

Gummosity  (g»mp)-siti).  [ad.  L.  *gummosi- 
tat-em,  f.  gummos-us  GUMMOUS.]  The  quality  of 
being  gummous.  fin  Alchemy,  a  quality  or 
condition  of  which  metals  were  supposed  to  be 
capable. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  p  97  The  gummosity  of  herbs.  1678 
R.  T*[USSELL]  Geber  m.  li.  in.  viii.  230  Among  Bodies 
wanting  the  compleatment  of  Perfection,  Jupiter  [tin]  most 
slowly  flowreth  its  Gummosity.  1707  FLOYER  Physic. 
Pulse-Watch  265  The  crudity  and  mucilaginous  Gum- 
mosity [depends]  on  a  deficient  Pulse. 

tb.  concr.  A  gummy  substance,  deposit,  con- 
cretion, etc.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cintrg.  344  This  gummosite  bat  is 

:lepid  . .  olibanum.  1655  Let.  in  Hartlib  Re/.  Commw. 
Bees  39  Fewer  [bees]  cap  be  kept,  if  they  must  seek  their 
Wax  out  of  the  Gummosity  of  some  floures.  1683  SALMON 
Doron  Med.  11.  v.  395/1  [It]  mollifies  and  dissolves  all  hard 
knobs,  &  gummossities  upon  the  joynts  of  the  Fingers. 

Gummous  'go-mas),  a.1  [ad.  L.  gummosus, 
I.  gummi  GUM  sb.2  :  see  -ous.  Cf.  F.  gommeux.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  gum,  gum-like. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.Chym.  185  Barthius.. concludes 
this  gummous  liquor  to  be  the  reguline  parts  of  antimony. 
1676  BOYLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  802  Resinous  or  Gummous 
substance,  that  looked  like  high  colour'd  Amber.  1699 
J.  WOODWARD  ibid.  XXI.  209  Hence  come  our  Mannas,  our 
Honies,  and  other  Gummous  Exsudations  of  Vegetables,  i 
i8ia  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  152  Manna  is  a 
gummous  substance,  obtained  by  the  incision  of  various 
sorts  of  trees.  \ta-3nGooaTsStudyMed.  (ed.  4)  IV.  346X0 
which  we  may  add  gummous  blood,  viscid  mucous  [etc.]. 

fig.  1767  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  IX.  xiii,  Tlje  thoughts  rise 
heavily  and  pass  gummous  through  my  pen. 

1 2.  Of  a  plant  or  tree :  Abounding  in  or  yield- 
ing gum  ;  --  GUMMY  2. 

1093  J-  CLAYTON  ^4«-.  Virginia  in  Misc.  Curios.  (1708)  III. 
306  If  a  Gummous  Plant  or  Tree,  that  grows  low,  . .  it 
abounds  with  acid  Spirits. 

Hence  Givnimousness. 

1666  J.  H.  Treat.  Gt.  Antidote  4  Set  it  in  an  ash  Furnace, 
with  a  gentle  heat  till  the  ingredients  be  fully  dissolved, 
and  the  bitterness  and  gummousness  be  fully  gone. 

Gummous  (go-mas),  a.2  Path.  [f.  mod.L. 
GUMMA  +  -ous.]  =  GUMMATOUS. 

1588  J.  READ  Compend.  Method  61  b,  When  ther  are 
hard  gummous  tumors,  as  nodes  or  swellings,  or  pains  or 
vlcers.  1861  BUMSTEAD  Ven.  Dis.  (1879)  646  But  sometimes 
gummatous  infiltration  supervenes,  constituting  a  gummous 
meningitis.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  279  Ulcers,  I 
gummous  tumours,  and  so  on. 

Gummy  (g»-mi),  a.1  Forms:  6-7  gumrnie, 
(7  goomie,  gommie),  4-  gummy,  [f.  GUM 
sb.Z  +  -T  !.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  gum ;  gum-like,  sticky,  viscid. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XVH.  Ixxviii.  (1495)  651 
I  he  beste  kynde  of  gutta. .  semyth  yf  it  be  broke  shynynge 
wytnm  and  gummy,  a  1529  SKELTON  E.  Rummyng  25 


GTTMPHEON. 

Her  lewde  lyppes  twayne  They  slauer,  men  sayne,  Lyke  a 
ropye  rayne,  A  gummy  glayre.  1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie 
275  The  gummie  fatte  of  a  fygge.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I. 
313  Of  this  gummie  and  glutinous  substance  they  frame  also 


etc.  29  Myrrha..  darts  The  gummy  Jewells  of  her  weeping 
tree.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  168  Especially  if  they  have 
a  more  gummy  juice.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Aloes 
Aloes,  .fortifies  the  Stomach  by  its  Gummy  Substance.  1789 
Trans.  Sac.  Arts  (ed.  2)  II.  116  A  black  gummy  matter  it 
contains.  1818  KEATS  Endym.  \.  229  And  gummy  frankin- 
cense was  sparkling  bright  'Neath  smothering  parsley.  1830 
HERSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  m.  i.  (1851)  234  Those  cases  of 
near  approach  to  the  solid  state  which  obtain  in  viscid  or 
gummy  liquids.  1890  SARA  DUNCAN  Social  Departure  372 
Their  [mummies']  wide  mouths  stuffed  with  gummy  drugs. 
2.  Abounding  in  gum.  f  Gummy  thistle  :  the 
gum-thistle  (see  GUM  st>.2  9  b). 

f  1420  Pal/ad,  on  Husb.  xi.  222  This  obseruance  is  to  be 
kept,  seith  he,  In  chiritreen  and  alle  that  gummy  be.  1589 
FLEMING  Virg.  Bucol.  vit  27  Heere  is  a  berth  and  gummy 
wood,  heer's  fire  good  store/ilwaies.  1598  FLORIO,  Eu/ortio, 
Euphorbium,  or  gummie  thistle.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE] 
D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  viii.  350  Then  set  they  fire  vnto 
it,  increasing  it  still  with  goomie  wood.  1667  MILTON  P.L. 
x.  1076  The  slant  Lightning,  whose  thwart  flame  driv'n  down 
Kindles  the  gummie  bark  of  Fin-  or  Pine.  1732  Gentl.  Mag. 
1  1.  670  The  gummy  Pine.  1834  AIRD  Nebuchadnezzar  in.  32 
Of  gummy  pine  she  bore  a  waving  brand.  1869  ALDRICH 
Story  Bad  Boy  62  There  are  .  .  ancient  turtles  wandering 
about  that  gummy  woodland. 

b.  Of  a  process  :  Attended  with  the  production 
of  gum. 

1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  543  Starting- 
points  of  the  gummy  disorganisation. 
8.  Suffused  with  or  exuding  gum,  or  a  gum-like 
substance,     a.  Of  the  eyes. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tang,  ErrailU,  which  hath 
the  eies  gummie.     1693  DRYDEN  Persius  (1697)  437  The 
yawning  Youth..  Then  nibs  his  gummy  Eyes.    1720  SWIFT 
Progr.  Beauty  15  Crack'd  lips,  foul  teeth,  and  gummy  eyes. 
1759  State  Paper  in  Ann.  Reg.  252/1  His  eyes  .  .  are  gummy 
particularly  his  left  eye. 
b.  Of  the  buds,  etc.  of  plants  and  trees. 
1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  21  Helmet  of 
the  blossom  gummy.   1833  TENNYSON  Poems  36,  1  came  and 
lay  Beneath  those  gummy  chestnutbuds.      1870  HOOKER 
Stud.  Flora  197  Linosjris  vutgaris  .  .  involucre  gummy. 
t  C.  trans/.  Sticky,  soiled,  dirty.   Obs. 
1641   SIR  W.    MURE    Counterbuff  274  Our    inlightened 
King  .  .  Through  clear,  not  gommie  spectacles  shall  see. 
1720  GAY  Poems  (1745)  II.  22  The  wit.  .Whose  gummy  hat 
no  scarlet  plumes  adorn. 

4.  Said  esp.   of   the  ankles  and   legs  :    As  if 
charged  with  lumps  of  gum  ;  puffy,  swollen. 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  40  The  great 
Sinew  behind  should  be  large  and  a  good  way  from  the 
Bone,  .otherwise  he  is  what  we  call  gummy  in  this  particular 
Part.  1784  J.  BARRY  in  Lect.  Paint,  iii.  (1848)  148  The  legs 
not  only  want  beauty,  but  are  even  gummy  and  ill-formed. 
1797-1802  G.  COLMAN  Br.  Grins,  Lym  Ambition  xx,  Blear- 
eyed,  baker-kneed,  and  gummy.  1819  Blackw.  Mag.  V. 
539  No  man  with  short,  chubby,  flat-soled  feet,  and  gummy 
ancles,  is  naturally  inclined  to  run  for  a  wager.  1824  W. 
IRVING  T.  Trav.  II.  21  He  had  grown  thickset  and  rather 
gummy.  1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN  Ro.  Lynne  II.  viii.  164  My 
ankles  ain't  '  gummy  '. 

5.  Comb.,  as  gummy-legged,  -like  adjs. 

1737  URACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  172  There  are 
some  gummy-leg'd  Horse  very  apt  to  the  Grease  and 
Scratches.  1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  272  The  acid 
thrown  down  by  ammonia,  ignited,  is  in  gummy-like 


masses. 

Gummy  (g»'mi),  a? 
GUMMATOUS. 


Path.   [f.  COMMA  +  -Y.] 


1861  BUMSTEAD  Ven.  Dis.  (1879)  622  Gummy  tumors  of 
the  larynx  are  much  more  common  than  has  been  supposed. 
1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pathol.  234  Gummy  growths 
frequently  originate  in  tiie  fibrous  septa. 
Gump  ig»mp),  sb.  dial,  and  U.  S.  A  foolish 
person,  a  dolt. 

1825  JAMIESON  Suppl.,  Gump,  a  numscull  ;  a  term  most 
generally  applied  to  a  female,  conveying  the  idea  of  great 
stupidity.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonathan  II.  xv.  42  He's  .  . 
sort  of  a  naiteral  too,  I  guess;  rather  a  gump,  hey?  1848 
LOWELL  Bigiow  P.  Poems  1800  II.  47  An'  it  makes  a  handy 


387  Molly,  . .  has  that  great  gump  been  making  love  to 
you? 

Gamp  (gfmp),  v.  St.  and  north.  Also  gumph. 
a.  intr.  To  grope  with  the  hands,  esp.  to  grope 
after  fish.  b.  trans.  To  catch  (fish)  by  groping. 
Also  with  out.  Hence  Gu'mping  vbl.  sb. 

1811  A.  SCOTT  Poems  113  (Jam.)  Whan  I  to  ope  the  seal 
had  gumpit,  For  vera  joy  the  board  I  thumpit.  1818  HOGG 
Brownie  Bodsbeck,  etc.  II.  168  Give  me  a  specimen  how 
you  gump  the  fish  ?  . .  If  ye'll  gang  wi'  me  . .  I'll  let  ye  see 
gumping  to  perfection.  Ibid.  170  Gumphing  [see  GUDDLING 
•vbl.  si.].  1870  W.  BROCKIE  in  W.  S.  Crockett  Minstrelsy  of 
Merse  (1893)  169  Ye  never  gumpt  in  a  burn  for  trout.  1881 
J.  YOUNGER  Avtobiog.  xiii,  There  I  gumped  out  half  a  stone 
of  speckled  trouts. 

Gumpheon  (go-mttm).  Sc.  Also  9  gumphion. 
[Corruption  of  GONFALON  or  GONPANON.]  A 
funeral  banner. 

111725  A.  NISBET  Heraldry  (17421  II.  iv.  xiv.  151  Next 
followed  the  little  gumpheon  carried  upright.  Ibid.,  Then 
the  great  gumpheon  or  inert-head  charged  as  afore-said. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxvii,  Gumphions  of  tarnished  white 
crape. 


1859  GULLICK  &  TlMBS  Paint.  205  They  [various  vehicles] 
are  called  'Meguilps'  from  their  inventor;  one  variety 
receives  the  name  of '  Gumtion'. 

Hence  Ou-mptionless  a.,  without  gumption, 
senseless. 

1823  GALT  Entail  xxii.  78  Come  awa,  ye  gumshionless  cuif. 
1861  R.  QUIN  Heather  Lintie  (1866)  147  Gumptionless 
whinings. 

Gumptions  (gc-mPfas),  a.  [f.  GUMPTION  :  see 
-ous.j  Possessed  of  gumption,  or  common  sense. 

(In  some  recent  Diets.) 

Gumpus  (g»'mpi>s).  Sc.  =  GUMP  s6. 

1825  LOCKHART  in  Scott's  Fam.  Lett.  (1894)  II.  297  Put 
that  [portmanteau]  in  your  mouth,  you  gumpus.  1825-80 
in  JAMIESON. 

Gu'm-rash  =  RED-GUM. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  422  Rxormia 
Strophulus,  Gunvrash. 

Gum  resin,  gttm-re'sin.  [f.  GUM  s6.2  + 
RESIN.]  A  vegetable  secretion  consisting  of  resin 
mixed  with  gum  or  mucilage ;  e.  g.  ammoniac, 
euphorbium,  gamboge,  etc. 

1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  64  It  is  a  Gum-Rosin, 


ns, 
matter. 


1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower  PI.  V.  2  The  gum  resin, 

or  Euphorbium  of  the  chemist,  is  procured  from  three 


ivatery . 

Hence  Qum-re-sinous  a.,  of  the  nature  of  a  gum 
resin. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bat.  46  The  species  all  abound 
in  a  viscid,  yellow,  acrid,  and  purgative  gum-resinous  juice 
resembling  Gamboge. 

Gum-stool :  see  GUMBLE-STOOL. 

Gu-m-bree.     [f.  GUM  sb*  •*•  TREE.] 

1.  Any  tree  that  exudes  gum  :  spec.  a.  Any  tree 
of  the  genus  EUCALYPTUS  ;  b.  Various  species  of 
the  N.  American  genus  Nyssa ;  c.  Sweet  gum 
tree  of  the  U.  S.,  Liquidambar  styraciftua. 

1676  T.  GLOVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  628  There  is  likewise 
black  Walnut, . .  Dogwood, ..  Gum-tree, ..  with  several  others. 
1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica.  338  The  Gum  Tree  . .  yields  a 
great  quantity  of  resin,,  .which  serves  for  thejioilmg  house 


GUMPLE-FOISTED. 

Gtrmple-foi'Sted,  a.  Sc.  Sulky,  out  of  temper. 

(Cf.  Sc.  gumpU*face  'downcast  countenance*,  gninplc- 
faccd  '  chap-fallen ' :  see  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.) 

18*4  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  ch.  vii,  Ye  are  gumple- foisted  wi1 
me. 

Gumption  (gy*mPjan).  colloq.  Also  gum- 
shion.  [Orig.  be. ;  of.  r-um-^  rumble-gumption^ 

1.  Common  sense,  mother  wit,  shrewdness. 

1710  RAMSAY  Fam.  Epist.  ii.  52  'Tis  sma  presumption  To  say 
theyVe  but  unlearned  clarks,  And  want  the  gumption.  1785 
inGROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue.  1786  ANnREwsinjSMn;/.  Mag.  \ 
IX.  210  Why  thisliere  fellow  here,  who  writes  that  there, 
Has  no  more  gumption  than  my  founder'd  mare,  c  181* 
SIR  C.  NAI-IER  in  W.  N.  Bruce  Life  ii.  (1885)  76  It  is., 
rapid  movement  that  gives  cavalry  value,  the  application 
of  which  requires  gumption  in  the  commander.  1817  LAMB 
Lett.  (1888)  II.  2  There'd  be  many  a  damn  let  Fly  At  my 
presumption,  If  I  should  try,  lieing  a  fellow  of  no  gumption. 
1819  J.  LAWRENCE  m  Monthly  jl/rtf.XLVII.  312  A  dangerous 
farrago  of  holy  gumshion.  1831  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  i.  ix. 
One  does  not  have  gumption  till  one  has  been  properly 
cheated.  1889  '  ROLF  BOLDRKWOOD'  Robbery  under  Arms 
xvii,  If  they,  .show  pluck  and  gumption  they.,  get  promoted. 

2.  Painting,    a.  (See  quot.  1835.)  ?  Obs.    b.  A 
vehicle  for  colour. 

1813  SCOTT  Trierutain  ii.  2  Interlude,  This  thicket,  for 
their  gumption  fit,  May  furnish  such  a  happy  bit.  1825 
JAMIESON  Suppl.  s.  v.  Gumption,  In  a  note  on  this  article, 
Sir  W.  Scott  remarks,  that  painters  call  the  art  of  preparing 
colours  their  gumption'. 

b.  1854  FAIRHOLT  Diet.  Art,  Gumption,  this  elegant  and 
expressive  name  is  applied  to  a  nostrum  much  in  request 
by  painters  in  search  of  the  supposed  'lost  medium'  of^the 
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confirmation  from  the  fact  (communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  \V.  H. 
Stevenson)  that  an  account  of  munitions  at  Windsor  Castle 
in  1330-1  (Exchequer  Accts.  Q.  R.  Bundle  18,  no.  34,  Pub. 
Rec.  Office)  mentions  *una  magna  balista  de  cornu  qua: 
vocatur  Domina  Gunilda'.  There  are  other  Instances  of 
the  practice  of  bestowing  female  personal  names  on  en- 
gines of  war ;  but  there  was  no  distinguished  lady  named 
Gunilda  (=ON.  Gunnkild-r;  spelt  Gnnnild  in  Havelok) 
in  the  1410,  c.,  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  this  use  of 
the  name  may  have  come  down  from  Scandinavian  times, 
when  its  exceedingly  appropriate  etymology  would  be 
understood  (both  gitnn-r  and  hild-r  mean  'war').  If 
iritnnhildr^  as  is  likely,  was  a  name  frequently  given  to 
ballistae  and  the  like,  it  would  naturally,  on  the  introduction 
of  gunpowder,  be  given  also  to  cannon.  Indeed,  there  is 
some  appearance  of  evidence  that  an  explosive  engine  was 
actually  called  by  this  name  many  years  oefore  the  earliest 
recorded  instance  of  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  warfare.  The 
*  song  against  the  retinues  of  the  great  people '  in  PoL  Songs 
(Camden)  237,  which  must  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of 
Edw.  II,  contains  the  following  passage : — 'The  gedelynges 
were  gedered  Of  gwtnylde  gno$te\  Palefreiours  ant  pages, 
Ant  boyes  with  boste,  Alle  weren  y-haht  Of  an  horse  poste  '. 
The  correct  translation  of  this  passage,  which  has  hitherto 
been  unexplained,  seems  to  be  as  follows ; — '  The  lackeys 
were  gathered  out  of  Gunnild's  spark  [OE.  gndst :  see 


gum-trees.    1870  Vi  \ison  Austral.  Songs  140  The  gum-trees 
ghastly  shadows  downward  threw. 

attrib.  1852  G.  C.  MUNDY  Our  Antipodes  (1857)  4  Ihe 
leaden  tint  of  the  gum-tree  foliage. 
2.  Phrases.  (U.S.*)  To  be  up  a  gum-tree  :  to  be 
on  one's  last  legs.  'Possum  up  a  gum-tree :  the 
title  of  a  song  or  dance.  (Austral.}  He  has  seen 
his  last  gum-tree  =  it  is  all  up  with  him. 

1837  THACKERAY  Ravenswingvu,  'Possum  up  a  gum-tree, 
eh  ?  1840  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  in.  xxi,  Manx's  the  time 
I  have  danced  '  Possum  up  a  gum  tree '  at  a  quiltin'  frolic 
or  huskin'  party. 

Hence  Ou-m-treed  a.,  grown  with  gum-trees. 
1883  P.  S.  ROBINSON  Sinners  Sf  Saints  309  Modesta,  a 
queer,  wide-streeted,  gum-treed  place. 
Gun  (g»n),  sb.     Forms :  4-6  gonne,  gounne, 
gunne,    5    gownne,    gune,    6    gon(e,    gonn, 
goon(ne,  Sc.  gown,  5-  gun.    [ME.  gunne,  gonne 
(riming  with  sonne  =  sun)  ;  hence  already  in  14- 
Ijth  c.  the  word  was  adopted  as  Welsh  ffn'ti,  Irish 
(also  Sc.  Gaelic")  gmina,  Anglo-L.  gonna,  gunna. 
With  regard  to  the  ultimate  etymology,  a  suggestion  has 
been  made  by  Prof.  Skeat  that  ME.  gunne  may  represent 
a  hypocoristic  form  of  a  Scandinavian  female  name  com- 
pounded with   Gunn-.    This  conjecture  receives  a  strong 

VOL.  IV. 


1.  dial.-lex.,  mentions  Gunne  as  a  femaje  Christian  name 
still  surviving  in  Swedish  country  districts.  (In  Iceland 
Gunna  is  now  common,  but  it  is  taken  to  stand  for  GuVrtin.) 
The  other  suggestions  that  have  been  made  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  word  are  obviously  unsatisfactory.  The 
assumed  OF.  *mangonne,  of  which  gonne  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  shortening,  is  wrongly  inferred  from  mangonneau 
MANGONEL,  and  is  not  philologically  possible,  unless  as  a 
back-formation.  The  F.  gonne,  large  cask,  does  not  occur 
before  the  i6thc.,  and  is  regarded  by  Littre*  as  adopted  from 
the  Eng.  gun.  The  conjecture  that  ME.  gitnne  is  of  echoic 
origin  perh.  involves  no  impossibility,  but  it  has  no  positive 
support,  and  little  intrinsic  probability.] 

I.  The  weapon. 

1.  A  weapon  consisting  essentially  of  a  metal 
tube  (massive  enough 'to  require  to  be  mounted  on 
a  carriage  or  a  fixed  substructure)  from  which 
heavy  missiles  are  thrown  by  the  force  of  gun- 
powder, or  (in  later  use)  by  explosive  force  of  any 
kind  ;  a  piece  of  ordnance,  cannon,  '  great  gun'. 

1339  in  Riley  Lond.  Mem.  (1868)  205  Item,  in  Camera 
Gildaulse  sunt  sex  Instrumenta  de  latone,  vocitata  Gonnes, 
et  quinque  roleres  ad  eadem.  Item,  p^'etEe  de  plumbo^  pro 
eisdem  Instrumentis,quae  ponderant  iiiip  libras  et  dimidium. 
Item,  xxxii  libra?  de  pulvere  pro  dictis  Instrumentis.  1346 
in  Archxologia XXXII.  381  Et  eidem  Thomse  de  Roldeston, 
per  manus  Willielmi  de  Stanes,  ad  opus  ipsius  Regis  pro 
gunnis  suis  ixc  xii.  lib.  sal  petrse  [etc.].  1365-70  Exchequer 
Accts.  Q.  R.  Bundle  395  No.  i  (P.  R.  O.),  ix.  gunnes  de 
cupro  [received  at  the  Tower]  . .  ij.  magna  gunnes  de  cupro 
[in  King's  private  wardrobe],  .ij.  gunnes  magna  de  cupro  et 
ix.  gunnes  parva  de  cupro  [sent  to  constable  of  the  king's 
castle  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey].  c  1370  J.  ARDEBNE  Practica 
(MS.  Sloane)  in  Promp.  Para.  219  Cest  poudre  vault  a 
gettere  pelottes  de  fer,  ou  de  plom,  ou  d'areyne,  oue  vn 
instrument  qe  1'em  appelle  gonne.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame 
in.  553  Went  this  foute  trumpes  soun  As  swifte  as  pelet  out 
of  gonne  Whan  fire  is  in  the  poudre  ronne.  1393  LANC.L. 
P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  293  Setteb  bowes  of  brake  and  brasene 
gonnes,  And  shetef  out  shot  ynowh.  1404  Durham.  Ace. 
Rolls  (Surtees)  395  Item  unum  gun  cum  pulvere  pro  guerra. 
1450-70  Golagros  cjj-  Gam.  464  Gapand  gunnys  of  brase  . . 
That  maid  ful  gret  dyn.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  816  We 
may  nocht  fle  fra  }on  barge  wait  I  weill,  Weyll  stuft  thai  ar 
with  gun  and  ganje  [so  ed.  1570 ;  MS.  gwn  ganje]  off  steill. 
1473  WAHKW.  Citron.  (Camden)  8  The  Kynge  . .  losyde  his 
gonnys  of  ordynaunce  uppone  them.  1532  MORE  Confut. 
Timfale  Wks.  469/1  Except  Tyndall  tell  vs  that  Adam  prynted 
bokes,  and  made  glasses,  and  shotte  gunnes  too.  111542  WYATT 
in  Totteirs  Misc.  (Arb.)  54  The  furious  goonne.  .When  that 
the  boule  is  rammed  in  to  sone :  And  that  the  flame  cannot 
part  from  the  fire,  Crackes  in  sunder.  (11578  LINDESAY 
(Pitscottie)  Chran.Scot.  Ded.  (S.T.S.)  I.  8  This  roy  of  gret 
renowne  vas  murdreist  be  ane  misforttunit  gown.  1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Thtvniot's  Trait.  1. 272  She  carried  then  fourteen 
Guns,  and  had  about  two  hundred  Men  on  board.  1692 
Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  II.  xviii.  128  Gunners  do 
allow  three  Ounces  of  Powder  for  every  hundred  Weight  of 
Metal  in  Iron  Guns:  and  Four  Ounces ..  in  Brass  Guns. 
1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  14  A  Frigate  built  Ship  of  22  Guns. 
1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  1 1. 407  He  mounted  a  battery  of 
ten  guns  on  a  high  and  solid  mound  of  earth.  1852  TENNY- 
SON Death  Wellington  97  He  that  gain'd  a  hundred  fights, 
Nor  ever  lost  an  English  gun.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  (a 
The  guns  of  the  British  nation  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes— Park,  or  Field  artillery,  Siege  guns,  or  battering 
train,  garrison  guns,  and  marine  artillery.  1859  F.  A. 
GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  50  A  Gun  (Smooth  bore)  is 
divided  into  five  parts,  which  are  named  Cascable,  first 
re-inforce,  Second  re-inforce,  Chase,  Muzzle.  1884  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  7  Mar.  6/t  The  guns  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
were,  .admirably  served. 

b.  Guns  are  fired  in  honour  of  persons  and 
events,  at  festivities,  and  as  signals  ;  in  the  navy, 
morning  and  Evening  gun,  '  warning-pieces '  fired 
at  morning  and  evening  respectively ;  hence  taken 
to  indicate  the  times  at  which  these  guns  are  fired. 

1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  51  The  xx"  day  of  the 
same  monyth  after  came  in  the  lorde  amrelle  of  France  un 
to  Grenwych  with  xiiij.  goodly  gallys,  and  many  other 
sheppes,  and  there  was  shotte  many  gonnys.  Ibid.  62  On 
B.irtylmew  evyne  was  ihott  dyvers  goonnes  at  the  gattes  in 
London.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xiu.  61  Giue 


GUN. 

II.  339  Many  Healths  were  drunk,  and  Guns  fired  at 
drinking  them.  1748  Ansoii's  I'ty.  n.  iii.  145  It  being 
represented  to  him  that.. the  evening  gun  might  possibly 
discover  him  . .  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  omit  it  for  the 
future.  1899  SIR  A.  WEST  l\ecoll.  I.  vi.  206  A  damaged 
elbow,  .did  not  prevent  my  sleeping  till  the  morning  gun. 

"535  LATIMER  Serm.  (1584)  2  What  great  peeces  [sc,  of 
ordnance]  hath  he  [the  devil]  had  of  Bishoppes  of  Rome, 
which  haue  destroyed  whole  Litties  and  countries,  and  haue 
slayne  and  brent  many  !  what  great  Guns  were  those  !  1651 
CLEVELAND  Poems  41  You're  doubly  free  From  the  great 
Guns,  and  squihbing  Poetry.  xSao  LADY  GRANVII  ; 
(1894)  I.  188  Great  oratorical  guns  are  to  be  fired  to-day. 
1888  A.  T.  PIERSON  Evangelistic  Work  xi.  107  Sydney  Smith 
trailed  the  guns  of  his  satire  against  the '  nest  of  consecrated 
cobblers '.  1893  igt/i  Cent.  Feb.  103  The  Government 
could  not  of  course  run  away  from  their  guns. 

f  2.  In  the  1 5th  c.  used  somewhat  vaguely  for 
a  large  engine  of  war,  often  translating  words 
meaning  '  mangonel,  ballista,  battering-ram '.  Obs. 

The  commonly  cited  example  in  A".  Alis.  3268  is  due  to 
the  scribe  of  the  151)1  c.  Lincoln's  Inn  MS.,  the  reading  in 
MS.  Laud  622  being  gynnes. 

1:1400  Rom.  Rose  4176  They  ne  dredde  noon  assaut  Of 
ginne,  gunne,  nor  skaffaut.  £1400  Melayne  1288  With 
dartis  kenely  owte  bay  caste,  Bothe  with  myghte  &  mayne, 
With  gownnes  &  with  grete  stones.  Graythe  gounnes 
stoppede  those  gones  [?=gomes,  'men']  With  peletes  vs  to 
payne.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2227  Sum  with  gunnes  of  be 
grekis  girdis  vp  stanes.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  420 
Vespasian  trowblede  the  wall  sore  with  gunnes  and  with 
ober  engynes  [L.  ictu  arietis].  14..  foe.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
594/35  Mangonale,  a  mangncl,  or  a  gunne.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Blanchardyn  xli.  152  He  made  gounes  &  other  engynes  to 
be  caste  ayenste  the  walles.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  ccui. 
213  The  walles  of  the  castell  fyll  without  stroke  of  gunne  or 
other  engyne.  1534  WHITINTON  Titllyes  Offices  I.  (1540)  17 
The  gones  [L.  arTes]  beare  downe  the  walls  yet  they  are  to 
be  receyved.  [a  1654  SELDEN  Table-T.  (Arb.)  65  The  word 
Gun  was  in  use  in  England  for  an  Engine  to  cast  a  thing  from 
a  man,  long  before  there  was  any  Gun-powder  found  out.) 

3.  (Originally  HASD-OUN.)  Any  portable  fire- 
arm, except  the  pistol;  a  mnsket,  fowling-piece, 
rifle,  etc.  (Qnot.  1495  may  belong  to  sense  i.) 

1409  Excheq.  Accts.  Q.  R.  Bundle 44  No.  17  (P.  R.  OJ,  iij. 
canons  de  ferro  ove  v.  chambres,  un  handgone.  1446,  etc.  [see 
HANDGUN].  1495  Act  n  Hen.  Wf,  c.  64  Preamble,  Armours 
Defensives,  as  . .  Hauberts  Curesses  Gonnes  Speres  Mare- 
spikis.  ai3S8A.scaf.MSc/iokm.  (Arb.)  64  To  plaie  at  all 
weapones ;  to  shote  faire  in  bow,  or  surelie  in  gon.  16^4  tr. 

great  deal  c 

across  his' shoulders."  1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly 
Prol.  i,  Both  men  carried  guns.  1897  BUTLER,  etc.  Hist.  Birds 
IV.  65  A  long  single-barrelled  gun  called  the  'goose-gun'. 

1 4.  A  missile  hurled  from  an  engine  of  war.  Off. 

£1385  CHAUCEB  L.  G.  W.  637  Cleopatra,  With  gry«ly 
soun  out  goth  the  grete  gonne,  And  neterly  they  hurtelyn 
al  atonys,  (from  the  top  doun  comyth  the  grete  stonys. 
ci4K)  Avmu.  Arth.  Ixv,  There  come  fliand  a  gunne  And 
lemet  as  the  leuyn. 

5.  trans/,  a.  One  who  carries  a  gun,  one  of 
a  shooting  party. 

1870  H.  MEADE  Ride  New  Zealand  284  Five  guns  went 
before  breakfast,  and  brought  back  107  [pigeons].  1886 
Shooting  (Badm.  Libr.  1895)  145  Where  birds  are  plentifu 


b.  An  artilleryman,  a  gunner. 

1896  R.  KIPLING  Seven  Seas  200  There  was  no  one  like 
'im,  'Orse  or  Foot  Nor  any  o'  the  Guns  I  knew.  1898  Pall 
Mall  Mag,  Sept.  97  The  guns  are  cool,  precise  and  nerveless. 

6.  Phrases. 

a.  As  a  gun,  used  as  an  intensive  or  superlative 
expression  =  perfectly,  absolutely,  esp.  in  (as)  sure 
as  a  gun  :  beyond  all  question,  to  a  dead  certainty. 

1622  FLETCHER  Prophetess  \.  iii,  You  are  right,  master, 
Right  as  a  gun.  1655  J.  SMITH  Musarum  Delicix  79  But 
when  he  thought  her  as  sure  as  a  gun  She  set  up  her  taile 
and  away  she  run.  1681  DRYDEN  Sp.  Friar  in.  n,  As  sure 
as  a  gun,  now,  father  Dominic  has  been  spawning  this  young 
slender  antichrist.  aiTooB.  E.  Dict.Cant.Cw,Assure  as 
a  Gun,  or  Cock-sure.  1733  FIELDING  Intrig.  Chambermaid 
i.  i.  Wks.  1882  IX.  396  'Tis  as  pure,  and  as  sure,  and  secui 
as  a  gun,  The  young  lover's  business  is  happily  done.  1764 
FOOTE  Mayor  of  G.  I.  Wks.  1799  I.  >74  Gad's  my  life,  sure 
as  a  gun  that's  her  voice.  1864  HAWTHOKNE  S.Fttte* 
(188})  }8o  You  will  kill  yourself,  sure  as  a  gun  !  1881  Ltn- 
tnryMag.  XXIII.  45/2  Hello  !  where  is  that  boy!  Gone, 
as  sure  as  guns. 

b.  To  stand  at  stick  to  one  s  gun(s  :  to  maintain 
one's  position,   not  to  flinch  or  retire  before   an 

attack. 

1841  S.  WARREN  Ten  Thous.  a  Yr.  vi.  198  Titmouse,  though 
greatly  alarmed,  stood  to  his  gun  pretty  steadily.  iBSi 
MRS.  RIDDELL  Mytt.  Palace  Card.  i.  10  He  stuck  to  his 
guns.  1899  M  RS.  ALEXANDER  Brown,  V.C.  259  An  animated 
colloquy  ensued.  Manvers  stuck  to  his  guns.  _ 

c.  Son  of  a  gun,  a  somewhat  depreciatory  term 
for  '  man,  fellow'.     (See  (juot.  1867.) 


TOice  of  a  son  of  a  gun  UI  a  watcnman,    yne 
jawling.    1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  Ix,  What  a  happ) 
eller  I  once  thought  you,  and  what  a  mi^!™e,i0"  "V'S1 
lly  are !     1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  H  cni-tk.,  Son  oJ  <: 
epithet  conveying  contempt  in  a  slight  degree,  an 


.b 

fell 

you  real  ,  _ 

giin,  an  epith> 


perm 

a.  • 


uwuuw   lie  ntfci»n/    ••— .-   --• —   — •--  n  *  1^ 

a  gun-carriage.      1883  Harpers  Mag.   Oct.   759^ 
lubberly,  duck-legged  son  of  a  gun. 
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GUN. 

7.  Great  gun.  a.  A  fire-arm  of  the  larger 
kind  which  requires  to  be  mounted  for  firing ; 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  a  cannon.  (Distinguished 
from  small  guns,  under  which  appellation  were 
included  muskets,  rifles,  etc. ;  the  terms  are  now 
obsolete.) 

1408  ?TREVISA  tr.  Vegetius'  Art  of  War  IV.  xxii.  (Roy. 
MS.  18  A.  XII)  in  Promfi.  Parv.  219  Crete  gonnes  that 
shete  now  a  daies  stones  of  so  grete  peyse  that  no  walle  may 
with-stonde  them ;  as  hathe  be  wele  shewede  bothe  in  the 
Northe  cuntre,  and  eke  in  the  werres  of  Wales.  1538  T. 
MAGNUS  in  St.  Papers  (1836)  IV.  325,  5  gret  gonnes  of  brasse 
called  cannons.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  60  That 
same  tyme  all  the  gattes  of  the  citte  of  London  was  layed 
with  grett  gonnes  with-in  the  citte  warte.  1650  D.  PELL 
Impr.  Sea  256  The  crack  of  a  great  Gun.  1660  WILLSFORD 
Scales  Contm.  106  A  Mount  or  Platform  is  to  be  raised  for 
battery,  on  which  the  great  guns  are  to  be  mounted.  1662 
J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius*  l*'oy.  Ambass.  5  They  were  receiv'd 
with  the  shooting  off  the  great  Guns.  1684  S.  G.  Angl. 
Spec.  807  The  Manufactures  are  great  Guns,  made  of  the 
Iron  in  this  County,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1734)  II. 
i.  59  He  sent  for  some  more  Ammunition,  and  some  great 
Guns.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng:.  v.  I.  611  There  would 
have  been  much  difficulty  in  dragging  the  great  guns  to  the 
place  where  the  battle  was  raging. 

b.  A  person  of  distinction  or  importance  ;  one 
who  is  greater  eminent  in  anything.    Also  big  gun. 


guns  were  at  Madame  de  Coligny's.  1815  SCOTT  Fain. 
Lett,  (1894)  II.  234  A  worthy  clergyman,  one  of  the  great 
guns,  as  they  call  them.  1843  HALIBURTON  Attache  T.  xv. 


265  The  great  guns,  and  big  bugs.  1858  R.  S.  SURTEES 
Ask  Mamma  Ivii.  258  Sir  Moses  being  the  great  gun  of  the 
evening,  of  course  timed  himself  to  arrive  becomingly  late. 
1867  DICKENS  Let.  29  Mar.  (1880)  II.  26  The  colleges 
mustered  in  full  force  from  the  biggest  guns  to  the  smallest. 
1870  ELAINE  Encycl.  Rur.  Sport  (ed.  3)  §  4075  Great  guns 
in  the  pugilistic  ring.  1880  DISRAELI  Endym.  xl,  I  do  not 
despair  of  its  being  done.  But  what  I  want  is  some  big 
guns  to  do  it. 

e.  To  blow  great  guns :  to   blow  with  great 
violence,  to  blow  a  violent  gale. 

1829  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  353  It  blew  great  guns. 
1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  xxxiii,  It  blows  great  guns 
indeed.  There'll  be  many  a  crash  in  the  forest  to-night. 
1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persia  389  At  sunset,  as  is  usual  at 
this  place,  it  blew  great  guns. 

d.  Great  guns!  used  as  an  exclamation. 
.  '895  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Aug.   p.  xxxvi.   But  great  guns  ! 
is  a  man  obliged  to  blurt  out  everything  he  honestly  thinks  ? 

II.  Transferred  uses. 
8.  Mining.     (See  quots.)  ?  06s. 
1747  HOOSON  Miners  Diet.,  Gun  of  Wood,  the  same  with 
a  hollow  Plug.     1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Gun  is  also  a 


the  hole  in  the  rocfc. 

9.  slang  and  dial.     A  flagon  (of  ale).     To  be  in 
the  gun  (see  quot.  1785.)  [Cf.  GOAN,  GAWN.]  lObs. 

1645  EVELYN  Diary  (1889)  I.  220  Captain  Powell,  .invited 
me  on  board, . .  where  we  had  a  dinner  of  English  powdered 
beef  and  other  good  meat,  with  store  of  wine  and  great 
guns,  as  the  manner  is.  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  23  A  Gun, 
a  great  flagon  of  Ale  sold  for  3-'.  or  4".  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  s.  v.  Gun,  In  the  Gun,  Drunk.  1719  THEOBALD 
m  Nichols  Illxstr.  Lit.  Hist.  (,817)  II.  246,  I  think  there 
is  a  vehicle  in  the  University,  which  they  call  a  '  Gun  of 
Ale  .  1785 ;  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.  v  ,  He's  In  the 
<.,nn,  he  is  drunk,  perhaps  from  an  allusion  to  a  vessel  called 
a  gun,  used  for  ale  in  the  universities. 

10.  slang  or  jocular.  A  tobacco  pipe. 

1708  E  COOK  Sot-weed  Factor  (1865)  5  Out  our  Landlord 
pulls  a  Pouch,.. and  straight  begun  To  load  with  Weed 
his  Indian  Gun.  ,11848  KERR  Maggie  o'  the  Moss,  etc. 
s  un[t9o3ba^e  our 'gun'  with  the  best  Glasgow 

11.  Glass-manuf.     (See  quot  1 

1889  Encycl  Brit.  -H.  662  (Plate  Glass)  The  breadth  of 
he  plate,  is  determined  within  the  limits  of  the  table  bv 
the  two  sides  of  the  'gun',  an  apparatus  consisting  of  two 
Plates  of  cast-metal  placed  in  front  of  the  roller,  and  bolted 
together  by  cross  bars  at  a  distance  apart  which  can  be 
easily  altered  and  adjusted  according  to  the  breadth  of 
plate  the  apparatus  is  intended  to  control. 

1 12.  slang.    (See  quot.  and  cf.  GUNNER  7.)  06s. 

I7«o    SPILLER    in    Anti-Theatre    No.    r3   F  8   Robinson 
unaccountable  disti'.'guished  himself  b>'  many  st 
versation  are  pleased  to  cal 


ean 
con 


for  thief. 

IH.  Combinations. 


synonym 


artiM,  t,  ,""""?  •  »•  Mmpie  attnb.,  as  gun 
-action,  -bore,  -breeching,  -cart,  -cattle  comfianv  ' 
-<™,  draught,  drug  A  ^£gt£Sg. 

+Z'/T  '  /T?*  -g'ar<  -S'wd^hamLr, 
TMy>  -licence,  -match,  mounting,  -mouth  -*<MA> 
-nostril, -park,  ^peck,  ^uoin,  -rack,  range,  rolkr 
"£*!  -«*I*>-«™1,  -«"l,  t  lampion,  -team,  -  a£ 
-wad,  -wadding,  -wharf,  wheel, -yard. 
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1897  B'ham  Weekly  Post  8  May  4/6  Richard  Hill,  'gun- 
action  filer.     1806  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  345  The  whole 
length  of  the  "gunbore.     1833  J.  HOLLAND  Mannf.  Metal 
II.  105  A  "gun-breeching  till  of  late  years,  was  what  it  still 
remains  in  muskets  used  in  the  army,  simply  a  plug  screwed 
into  the  end  of  the  barrel.     1898  Century  Mag.  Apr.  928/2 
[He]  most  ingeniously  ran  his  "gun-cart  far  into  the  surf  in 
the  wake  of  a  receding  wave.      1846  H.  TORRENS  Rt-m. 
Mil.  Lit.  fy  Hist.  I.  107  note,  The  breed  of  "gun  cattle  has 
much  degenerated  of  late  years.    1897  Onting(\3.  S.)  XXX. 
282/1  The  two  "gun  companies  were  transferred  to  the 
infantry  arm  of  the  service.     1863  T.  W.  HIGGINSON  Army 
Life  (1870)  92  Even  among  the  "gun-crews,  not  a  man  was 
hurt.     18415  H.  TORRENS  Rem.  Mil.  Lit.  fy  Hist.  1. 107  note, 
The  bullock,  useful  as  he  is  for  heavy  "gun  draft  in  this 
country.    1879  Man.  Artil.  Exerc.  583  The  7-inch  R.  M.  L. 
gun  of  7  tons  may  be  transported  by  land,  .by  heavy  "gun 
drug  for  25  tons.    Ibid.  84  The  roads,  or  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  gun  park  and  various  "gun  em- 
placements.    1876  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3) 
s.  v.,  Elswick  . .  was  formerly  an  adjunct  of  the  Royal  "Gun 
Factory.     1549  Privy  Council  Acts  (1890)  II.  287  To  Giles 
Pacquet,  "gonfounder.  towardes  the  making  of  certeyne  peces 
of  brasse.    i6«8  R.  NORTON  Gunner  44  That  all  his  Gunne- 
founders  should  thenceforth  cast  all  Cannons  of  18  Dyametres 
of  their  Bores  in  length.    1688  CAFT.  J.  S.  Fortification  132 
By  this  a  Gun-Founder  may  cast  Guns,  according  to  demand. 
1870  Daily  News  21  Oct.,  Bourges.  .having  an  arsenal  and 
*gunfoundries.    1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  "Gun-gear, 
everything  pertaining  to  its  handling.  1883  CLARK  RUSSELL 
Sailors'  Lang,,  Gun-gear,  left-handed  rope  used  for  securing 
cannons  on  board  ship.     1896  A.  AUSTIN  Jameson's  Ride 
ii,  If  sound  be  our  sword,  and  saddle,  And  gun-gear.    1897 
S.  L.  HiNDECottg'o  Arabs  124  The  officer  had  the  rearguard 
and  more  particularly  the  "gunguard  under  supervision. 
1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  50  "Gonne  hamers. . 
iij.      1716  Land.   Gaz.  No.  6454/2  A  "Gun   Hoy  of  the 
Burthen  of  70  Tons.   1886  W.  W.  FOWLER  Year  with  Birds 
9  The  "gun-licence  and  its  own  rapid  flight  give  it  a  fair 


17  With  quick  match,  .or  with  gun  match,  they  fire  them. 
1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  *Gun  mountings,  the 
framework  upon  which  the  guns  on  a  vessel  are  mounted, 
that  is  the  carriages  with  their  fittings  and  fixtures.  1659 


[cf.  Job  xli.  19].  1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav.  xv.  280  The 
powder  in  the  "gun-nipples  cannot  be  kept  dry.  1769 
De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  I.  136  On  the  East  or  Lower-part 
of  the  Town,  is  the  Gun-yard,  commonly  called  the  Park, 
or  the  "Gun-park,  where  is  a  prodigious  Quantity  of  Cannon 
of  all  Sorts  for  the  Ships  of  War.  1879  [see  gun  emflace- 
ment\.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  72  Gonne  hamurs 
iij,  'Gonne  pekkes  viij.  1879  Man-  Artil.  Extrc.  98, 
4  and  s  scotch  the  wheels  with  the  *gun  quoins.  1799 
Sporting  M  " 


rack  ca 


ig  Mar.  XIV.  107  One  of  the  hooks  in  the  "gun- 
lught  the  trigger.  1856  KANK  Arctic  Expl.  I.  xxvii. 
356  If  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  stalk  within  'gun-range, 
1879  Man.  Artil.  Exerc.  96  The  special  "gun  roller,  when 
m  use,  rests  on  two  gudgeon  plates  fitted  to  the  cheeks  of  the 
overbank  or  top  carriage.  1898  P.  H.  COLOMB  in  Nat.  Rev. 
Aug.  842  That  righting  ships— that  is,  "gun-ships — should 
no  longer  be  supplied,  as  at  present  universally,  with 
torpedoes.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-tk.,  'Gun-sight. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  viii.  89,  I  jumped  at  once  to 
the  "gun-stand.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  30  May  7/1  "Gun-steel 
in  this  country  is  subjected  to  the  severest  tests.  1485 
Nai'al  Ace.  Henry  VII  (1896)  69  "Gonne  Tampyons. 
1897  Cavalry  Tactics  xvi.  112  If  the  attack  succeeds,  the 
guns  must  be  carried  off  or  disabled ;  the  easiest  way  for 
the  former  would  be  to  utilise  the  "gun-team  horses.  1833 
J.  HOLLAND  Mannf.  Metal  II.  94  The  Birmingham  "gun- 
trade.  1876  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  457 
"Gun  wads  are  stated  to  have  no  effect  on  the  velocity  of 
the  ball.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *Gvn*vaftding, 
circular  pieces  of  card-board,  cloth,  felt,  and  chemically- 
prepared  substances,  used  to  keep  down  the  charge  of  ball 
or  shot,  &c.  m  a  gun.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780) 
Arcenal  de  marine,  a  royal  dock-yard,  together  with  its 
warren  or  "gun-wharf.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  no 
The  guns  at  the  Portsmouth  gun-wharf.  1879  Man.  Artil. 
Exerc.  95  Scotch  the  "gun  wheels  with  handspikes.  1769 
"Gun- yard  [see  gun-park}. 

b.  objective,  as  gun-bearer,  -boring,  -carrying, 
-fighting,    -firing,   -forger,     -forging,    -handling, 
-testing,  etc.    o.  instrumental,  as  gun-fight,  -mur- 
der ;  gun-equipped,  mounted  adjs. 
l883.  G.  ALLEN  in  Knowl.  18  Aug.  97/1  Their  (rabbits') 


Ibid.  8  Mar.  5/2  Another  silent  host  of  hooded,  shrouded 
and  "gun-equipped  warriors.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea 
Prooem  B  ij  b,  ''Gun-fighting  Ships.  Ibid.  B  v  b,  Great 
roaring  "Gun-fights.  1848  CLOUGH  Let.  22  May,  Poems 
&  Prose  Rem  (,869)  I.  125  The  perpetual  "gun-firing  gave 
me  a  head-ache.  1694  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3008/4  Whoever 
gives  notice  of  him  to  Mr.  John  Parmiter,  "Gun  forger, 
shall  have  a  Guinea.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  Prooem 

u«7  ,  j  are  the  *G"n-handling  and  Canon-firing  Lads  of 
the  World.  1846  H.  TORRENS  Rem.  Mil.  Lit.  $  Hist.  I. 
107  We,  too,  have  our  war  chariots,  "gull-mounted.  1853 
KANE  Grtnnell  Exf.  xxxvt  (1856)  332  My  old  hostility  to 

gun-murder  was  forgotten.     1898  Westm.  Gaz.  14  Feb.  7  '3 

flrrf«l»-c        tin., a      U I-- J        *•___  *  .  .  *f  9 


Orders  have  been  issued  for  a  "gun-testing  party  to  'be 
despatched  from  the  Sheerness  School  of  Gunnery. 
d.  Forming,    with    a    prefixed    numeral, 


I7«9  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  U  2  b,  A  seventy-four 
gun  ship  1807-8  SYD.  SMITH  Plymley's  Lett.Vite.  1859!!. 
165/1  Three  forty-gun  frigates  landed  noo  men  under 
Humbert.  1831  MARRYAT -V.  Forster  xxxiv,  I.. married  a 
couple  on  board  of  a.  .ten-gun  brig. 
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15.   Special   combs. :    gun  apron    (see    quot.)  ; 
gun  barrel  (see  BARREL  sb.  7) ;  also  comb,  gun- 
iarrel  grinder,  maker,  prover ;   gun-beam    (see 
quot.)  ;  gun-brig,  a  two-masted  ship  of  war,  now 
obsolete ;  gun-brush, a  cylindrical  or  conical  brush 
for  cleaning  the  bore  of  a  gun ;  gun-oarriage  (see 
CARRIAGE  27);  gun-case,  a  case  for  holding  a 
gun  ;   also   colloq.  a   name  for  a  judge's   tippet ; 
gun-chamber  (see  quot.  1867) ;  gun  cruiser,  the 
same  as  CRUISEH  ;  gun-crutch  (see  quot.)  ;  f  gun 
dust,   the  metallic  dust   produced   in  the  boring 
of   cannon ;    gun-fire,  the  firing  of   a  gun  or 
guns;   Naut.  and  Mil.   the  time  at   which  the 
morning  or  evening  gun  is  fired;  gun  flint  (see 
FLINT  sb.  a  b) ;  gun-harpoon,  a  harpoon  fired 
from  a  gun  instead  of  being  thrown  by  hand ;  gun 
hoop,  one  of  the  coiled  or  forged  steel  envelopes 
shrunk  on  the  central  tube  of  a  modern  cannon  ; 
gun-house,  a  shelter  for  the  protection  of  a  gun  and 
the  gunner  in  action ;  gun-iron,  (a)  the  iron  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  guns;    (b}  a  gun-harpoon 
(Cent.  Diet.};   gun-lift,  a  hoisting  arrangement 
for  mounting  and  dismounting  cannon  (Wilhelm 
Alii.  Diet.  1881);  gun-money,  (a)  =  GUNNAGK  ; 
(If)  money  coined  (by  James  II  in  Ireland)  from  the 
metal  of  old  guns  (see  quot.  1853) ;  gun-paper 
(see  quot.);  gun-pendulum,  (a)  'a  device  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  initial  velocity  of  pro- 
jectiles   by  means  of    the  recoil  of    the    gun' 
(Hamersly  Naval  Encycl.  1881);  (i)  'a  pendu- 
lous box  with  sand-bags  to  receive  the  impact  of 
a  ball  fired  from  a  gun  or  cannon,  and  used  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  powder '  (Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
1875)  ;   gun-pit,  (a)  Fortif.,  an  excavation  made 
to  receive  guns  for  protection  against  the  enemy's 
fire ;  (*)   '  a  pit  for  receiving  the  mold  used  in 
casting  a  gun,  or  for  receiving  the  tube  or  jacket 
in  assembling  a  built-up  gun  '  (Cent.  Diet.}  ;  gun- 
port,  a  port-hole  for  a  gun ;  gun-portion,  -rest 
(see  quots.) ;  gun-runner  colloq.,  one  engaged  in 
gun-running,  the  practice  of  illegally  conveying 
firearms  and  ammunition  into  a  country;  gun- 
sawdust,  an  explosive  made,  in  a  similar  way  to 
guncotton,  by  steeping  sawdust  in  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids;   gun-searcher  (see  quot.);   tgnn- 
sleeved  a. ,   having   gun-shaped    sleeves ;    gun- 
slide,  in  naval  guns,  'the  chassis  on  which  the 
top-carriage  carrying  the  gun  slides  in  recoiling ' 
(Cent.   Diet.} ;    gun-sling    (see    quot.) ;     gun- 
spaniel,  a  spaniel  that  has  been  trained  to  accom- 
pany gunners ;   gun-stick,   a  ramrod,   rammer ; 
gun-tackle,  (a)  Naut.  in  ivXi,gun-tackle-purchase, 
'  a  tackle  composed  of  a  rope  rove  through  two 
single  blocks '   (Smyth) ;  also  attrib.  gun-tackle 
Hock;   (b)  an  arrangement  of  blocks  and  ropes 
for  moving  guns ;  f  gun-trap,  a  trap  which  when 
touched  discharges  a   firearm ;   gun-vessel,   ?  a 
small  ship  of  war ;  gun  washings,  the  water  in 
which  a  gun  has  been  washed  ;  gun-work,  (a) 
any  labour  performed  in  connexion  with  ordnance, 
its  production,  inspection,  or  the  like ;  (£)  shooting 
with  a  gun  or  rifle. 

1876  VOYLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Aprons, 
''Gun,  covers  for  the  protection  of  the  vent  and  tangent 
blocks  of  guns  against  rain  and  dirt.  1789  (title)  An  Essay 


m 

T.  — , 0 0 grinders.   1858 

GREENER  Gunnery  291  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that 
a  gun  barrel  is  a  spring,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.     1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Gun  barrel  maker.. Gun  barrel 
prover.     1898  Encycl.  Sport  II.  168  (Punt  snooting),  ''Gun- 
beam,  the  principal  beam  in  the  fore  deck,  which  supports 
the  main  weight  of  the  gun  in  its  crutch.     1801  NELSON  in1 
Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  IV.  314  Captain  Rose,  .volunteered  his 
services  to  direct  the  "Gun  brigs.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple 
(1863)  123  Our  gun-bries,  a  sort  of  vessel  that  will  certainly 
d — n  the  inventor  to  all  eternity.     1799  Memoirs  Meet.  Sue, 
Land.  V.  407  (heading)  Case  of  a  "Gun  Brush  penetrating 
the  Cranium.     1874  KEMMIS   Treat.  Mil.  Carriages  171 
Gun  brushes  are  used  for  cleaning  the  bores  of  M.  L.  R. 
guns,  the  heads  are  conical  in  form.     1769  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine  (1780),  Cheville  a  ailettes  cPaffut,  the  eye-bolts 
of  the  "gun-carriages.    1879  Casselfs  Tichn.  Educ.  III.  309 
Two  gunners  sit  immediately  behind  the  horses,  on  the  front 
of  the  gun-carriage.     1857  THOREAU  Maine  W.  (1894)  368 
Polis  picked  up  a  "gun-case  of  blue  broadcloth.    1877  MRS. 
FORRESTER  Mignon  I.  22  The  only  indication  that  its  owner 
is  a  votary  of  '  le  sport ',  is  the  neat  mahogany  gun-case 
fastened  to  the  wall.    1893  Westm.  Gaz.  6  Aug.  3/1  The 
tippet  or  '  gun-case '  of  scarlet  cloth  from  the  right  shoulder 
to  the  left  side,  held  in  by  the  sash  or  girdle.     1485  Nai'al 
Ace.  Hen.    I'lf  (1896)  q8  "Gonne  chambres  iiij  ix.     1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bK.,  Gun-chambers.  In  early  artillery 
a  movable  chamber  with  a  handle  like  a  paterero,  used  in 
loading  at  the  breech.     In  more  recent  times  the  name  has 
been  used  for  the  small  portable  mortars  for  firing  salutes 
in  the  parks.    1884  R.  D.  WHITE  in  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Nov. 
5/1   Of  "gun   cruisers   we  should  have  at  least  one  for 
every  station,  and  two  or  three  in  reserve.     1898  Encycl. 
Sport  II.   168  (,Punt  shooting),  *Gun-crntck,  the  spur  in 
which  the  gun  rests  on  the  gunbeam.     1703  T.  N.  City 
$  C.   Pure/laser  135  Earthen-floors   are  commonly  made 
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..of  Lime,  and  Brook-sand,  and  'Gundusl.  or  Anvil-dust 
from  the  Forge.  Ibid,  207  A  Gallon  of  Boreing  tor  (inn) 
Dust.  i8»3  CKABB  Technol.  Diet.  s.  v.,  *G>tti-Jire,  the  time 
;it  which  the  morning  or  evening  gun  is  fired.  1833 
MARKVAT  /'.  ££»&&  (1863)  no,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  go 
to-morrow  morning  and  stay  till  gun-fire.  1898  P.  H. 
COLOMB  in  Nat.  Rev.  Aug.  841  Quite  possibly  an  English 
admiral  would  have  risked  the  dangers  of  navigation  rather 
than  the  dangers  of  gun-fire.  1746  COOKE  in  Hanway's 
Trav.  (1762)  I.  iv.  liv.  253  The  Tartars  offered  them  two 
large  loaves  of  bread,  in  exchange  for  a  *gun  flint.  1827 
FARADAY  Client.  Manip,  iii.  71  A  gun-flint  is  convenient  for 
scratching  on  the  surface  of  glass.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word~bk»  *Gnn-harpoon.  x8pi  Daily  News  26  May  2/6  The 
exhibit,  which  consists  of  a  hofiowforging  (technically  known 
as  a  'gun  hoop).. is  23  feet  long,  and  weighs  34  tons.  1893 
LLOYD  &  HADCOCK  Artillery  v.  109  The  firer.  .looks  along 
the  sights  above  the  roof  of  the  shield  or  xgun-house.  1881 
GRUENER  Gun  257  All  the  iron  for  gun-work.,  is  of  a  superior 
quality  to  that  to  be  generally  obtained,  and  is  known  as  *gun- 
iron.  171*  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5019/4  Rewards of*Gun-money for 
the  said  Service.  1853  HUMPHREYS  Coin-Coll.  Mart.  II.  511 
The  base  silver  money  struck  ..  by  James  II.,  in  1689.. 
principally  from  some  brass  cannon,  from  which  they  took 
the  name  of  gun-money ;  but  they  were  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  metals,  in  which  silver  formed  a  small  pro- 
portion. 1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.^  Gun  and  head 
money,  given  to  the  captors  of  an  enemy's  ship  of  war 
destroyed,  or  deserted,  in  fight.  It  was  formerly  assumed 
to  be  about  ^1000  per  gun.  1853  FARADAY  Led.  Nan- 
metallic  Elem.  i.  no  Other  forms  oflignine  or  woody  tissue 
may  be  made  to  assume  the  peculiar  condition  of  gun-cotton 
by  similar  treatment.  Thus  we  may  have  gun-sawdust,  and 
what  may  be  termed  *gun-paper.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.t  *  Gun-pendulum.  See  Ballistic  Pendulum.  1883 
MACKINLAY  Text-bk.  Gunnery  146  The  gun-pendulum  has 
lately  been  occasionally  used  in  experiments  to  find  the 
recoil  of  small  arms.  1877  M.  PKIOR  in  Daily  News 
i  Oct.,  We  . .  saw  the  Russians  building  *gun  pits  and  shel- 
ter trenches  for  our  next  attack.  1884  Mil.  Engineering 
led.  3)  I.  ii.  8  Field  artillery  positions  protected  by  breast- 


denies  that  the  portholes  were  ever  meant  for  gun-ports, 
being  intended  for  the  readier  discharge  of  cargo  into 
lighters.  1876  VOYLE  £  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3), 
*Gun  Portion,  in  fortification,  is  half  the  merlon  on  each 
side  of  the  gun,  that  is  to  say,  9  feet  on  one  side  of  the 
embrasure  and  9  feet  on  the  other.  1884  Mil.  Engineering 
ted.  3)  I.  n.  44  The  gun-portion  parties,  consisting  of  as 
many  parties  as  there  are  guns,  are  distributed  on  their 
tasks  by  their  respective  N.C.O.'s.  1898  Encycl.  Sport  II. 
168  (Punt  shooting),  *Gttt*rest,  a  flat  wooden  support  for 
the  barrel  of  the  gun.  It  has  a  long  handle,  enabling  the 
fowler  to  regulate  the  elevation  of  the  gun.  itoftAthcnxum 
21  Oct.  551/1  Isaacs,  the  *gun-runner,  has  good  points  as 
a  man.  1883  Standard  21  Mar.  3/2  Two  Europeans., 
were  arrested  in  the  act  of  *gun-running  on  the  Pondoland 
frontier.  1853  *Gun-sawdust  [see  gun-paper],  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *Gun-searc/iert  an  iron  instrument  with 
several  sharp-pointed  prongs  and  a  wooden  handle :  it  is 
used  to  find  whether  the  bore  is  honey-combed.  1786 
Coalman's  Courtsh.  Creel- Wife's  Dau.  (ed.  20)  6  No  less 
than  a  *gun  sleev'd  linen  sark  on  him.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.t  *Gun-slings,  long  rope  grommets  used  for  hoisting 
in  and  mounting  them.  1754  Ess.  Manning  Fleet  39  Every 
Greyhound,  Pointer,  Setter,  and  *Gun-SpanieL  1589 
Nottingham  Rec.  (1889)  IV.  227  For  iiij  *gunstickes  and 
twoe  drumme  stickes  xvjrf.  1746  MILES  m  Phil.  Trans. 
XLIV.  32  The  Sulphur,  tho'  of  a  great  Thickness  round 
the  said  Gun-stick,  could  by  no  means  be  excited  to  any 
tolerable  Degree.  1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  Gun  stick^ 
a  ramrod.  Western.  1795  R.  DODD  Rep.  Hartlepool  16 
Merely  knowing  the  management  of  a  *gun-tackle.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Gun'tackle^  the  blocks  and  pulleys 
of  a  gun-carriage  affixed  to  the  side  of  a  ship,  by  which  it  is 
run  m  and  out  of  the  port-hole.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS 
Artil.  Man.  (1862)  108  '  A  gun  tackle  increases  the  effect 
of  the  power  threefold.  1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  55 
Gun  tackle  purchase.  Two  double  blocks,  each  fitted  with 
a  hook.  1891  STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBOURNE  Wrecker  (1892) 
217  The  decks  were  washed  down  . .  and  a  gun-tackle  pur- 
chase rigged,  before  the  boat  arrived.  1898  P.  H.  COLOMB 
Mem.  Sir  A.  C.  Key  350  That  the  strops  of  the  gun-tackle 
blocks  should  henceforth  be  of  wire  instead  of  hemp.  1749 
F.  SMITH  Voy.  Disc.  II.  3  These  *Gun  Traps  are  usually 
set  under  some  Bank  Side,  or  in  a  Hollow  Way. .  1800 
Med.  Jrttl.  III.  238  A  sailor  belonging  to  a  *gun-vessel. 
1835  Westm.Rw.  XXIII.  Advt.  to  No.  xlv.  8  A  free  govern- 
ment is  like  a  gun-vessel,  with  its  gun  amidships.  1898  P. 
MANSON  Trap.  Diseases  vii.  134  The  skin  [in  Yellow  teverj 
is  said  to  emit  a  peculiar  odour  like  "'gun  washings.  1858 
GREENER  Gunnery  183  This  iron  is  sold  to  the  *gun-work 
forgers.  1889  Century  Diet.  s.  v.,  An  officer  detailed  upon 
gun-work  exclusively.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  15  Sept.  2/1  M. 
Foil's  record  of  his  gun-work  amongst  the  big  game  of 
Central  Africa, 

Gun  (g#n),  v.  Inflected  gunned,  gunning, 
[f.  GUN  st>.] 

t  1.  trans,  a.  To  provide  with  guns.  (See  also 
GUNNED  a.}  b.  To  assail  or  fight  with  guns.  Ofo. 

[1659:  see  GUNNED.]  (11679  EARL  ORRERY  Guzman  iii, 
I  cannot  chuse  but  laugh  to  think  how  I  shall  gun  the 
Oviedo's  and  Pirracco's.  1698  VANBRUGH  znd  Pt.  sEsop  i, 
They  gilded  her,  and  painted  her,  and  rigg'd  and  gunn'd 
her,  and  so  sent  her  a  privateering. 

2.  intr.  To  shoot  with  a  gun ;  hence,  to  make 
war.  To  gun  for:  to  shoot  for,  to  go  in  search  of 
with  a  gun.  Chiefly  to  go  gunning,  in  which  the 
participial  form  represents  historically  a-gunning 
(see  GUNNING  vbl.  sb.  and  -ING2).  Chiefly  U.S. 

ai6ia  SIR  R.  HAWKINS  Observ.  §  10  (1622)  19  Which  is 
a  bad  custome  received  and  vsed  of  many  ignorant  persons 
presently  to  gun  at  all  whatsoever  they  discover^  before  they 
speake  with  them.  i6aa  DRAYTON/Wx-tf#.xxiii.  (1748)  355 
frorc'd  by  some  yelping  cute  to  give  the  greyhounds  view, 
Which  are  at  length  let  slip  when  gunning  out  they  go.  1767 
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I  N.  Eng.  Hist,  f,  Gen.  Register  (1860)  XIV.  47  All  Persons 
coming  to  gun  on  said  Island  after  Game.  1779  D.  GOOKIN 
laa.  (1862)  X VI.  29  Our  men  went  out  this  day  gunning,  saw 
deer  and  wild  Turkey,  killed  none.  1830  MAHRYAT  Diary 
Amer.  Ser.  l.  II.  I02,  I  was  hardly  twelve  years  old.  and 
had  never  been  allowed  to  go  out  gunning.  1865  U.  S 
GRANT  in  Century  Hag.  (1889)  Nov.  146/2  The  whole  cap. 
tures  since  the  army  started  out  gunning,  will  amount  to 
not  less  than  twelve  thousand  men  and  probably  fifty  pieces 
of  artillery.  1888  Century  Mag.  Mar.  780/1  The  guards  .  . 
used  ..  to  gun  for  prisoners'  heads  ..  after  the  fashion  of 
boys  after  squirrels. 

Gun,  pa.  t.  of  GIN  v.1 

II  Guna  (gu-na),  sb.  Also  goon.  [Skr.  guna.'] 
In  Sanskrit  Grammar,  the  middle  grade  of  an 
ablaut-series  of  vowels;  by  the  native  Indian 
grammarians  viewed  as  produced  from  the  weak 
grade  by  the  prefixing  of  the  vowel  d ;  the  process 
of  raising  a  vowel  to  the  middle  grade.  Hence 
sometimes  used  in  Indo-germanic  comparative 
grammar  for  the  ^-grade  of  the  o-.Z-.ll  series. 
Also  attrib.  Hence  Girna  v.  trans.,  to  GUNATK. 

1804  CARKY  Skr.  Gr.  12  The  vowel  which  would  otherwise 
take  goon.  i8«  WOLLASTON  Skr.  Gr.  5  The  change  is  called 
Guna.  1841  H.  H.  WILSON  Skr.  Gram.  (1847)  7  The  purport 
of  the  terms  Guna  and  Vriddhi.  Ibid.,  The  Guna  and 
Vriddhi  representatives.  1861  T.  CLARK  Compar.  Gram. 
§  117.  80  The  four  classes,  .are  distinguished,  .by  the  use  or 
omission  of  guna.  . .  The  First  Class  both  gunaes  and  accents 
the  root  vowel.  . .  The  Sixth  Class  does  not  guna  the  root 
vowel.  1866  MAX  MULLER  .!>'£>•.  Gram,  n  The  corre- 
sponding Guna-vowel. 

Gunal,  obs.  form  of  GUNWALE. 

Gunarchy:  see  GYNARCHY. 

Gunate  (gu-ne't),  v.  [f.  GUNA  +  -ATE  3.]  tram. 
In  Sanscrit  Grammar,  to  subject  to  the  change 
known  as  guna.  Hence  Gnna  ted  ppl.  a. ;  Ouna-- 
tion,  the  process  of  gunating  or  condition  of  being 
gunated. 

1864  M.  WILLIAMS  Skr.  Gram.  24  The  vowels  of  roots 
cannot  be  gunated  or  vriddhied.  Ibid.  25  The  practice  of 
gunating  vowels  is  not  peculiar  to  Sanskrit  alone.  1868  tr. 
aenfey'si  Skr.  Gram.  (ed.  2)  34  note,  A  long  or  short  radical 
i,  u,  ri,  is  generally  gunateif,  if  final.  1879  WHITNEY  Skr. 
Gram.  104  The  abl.  and  gen.  masc.  arid  fern,  have  regularly 
. .  the  ending  s  with  gunated  vowel  before  it.  i88a  OGILVIK, 
Gunate . .  Gunalion. 

Gun-boat,  gunboat  (g»-nb<7«t). 

1.  A  boat  or  small  vessel  of  light  draft  carrying 
one  or  more  guns  of  large  calibre ;  any  small  vessel 
fitted  for  carrying  guns. 

1793  CRAUFURD  in  Ld.  Auckland's  Corr.  (1862!  III.  117 
The  enemy  were  masters  of  the  shore,  and  entirely  com- 
manded it  by  their  gunboats.  1797  NELSON  in  Nicolas 
Disp.  (1845)  II.  404  The  Spaniards  having  sent  out  a  great 
number  of  Mortar  Gun-boats  and  armed  Launches.  1836 
MARHYAT  Midsti.  Easy  xiii,  A  small  convoy  . .  under  the 
protection  of  two  gun-boats.  1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Times 
III.  xlii.  264  Four  of  the  gunboats  were  almost  immediately 
disabled. 

attrib.  1804  LARWOOD  No  Can  Boats  25  A  forest  of  Gun- 
boat-masts.  Ibid.  40  This  is  the  reception  destined  for  the 
Gun  Boat  Armada.  1874  BANCROFT  Footpr.  Time  xxvi.  664 
A  second  unsuccessful  gunboat  attack. 

2.  local  U.S.  Coal-mining.  '  A  self-dumping  box 
on  wheels,  used  for  raising  coal   on  slopes,  and 
holding  three  or  four  tons  of  coal '  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

Gnn-COttpn  (g»'nkp:t'n\  A  highly  explosive 
compound  discovered  in  1846  by  Schonbein,  and 
prepared  by  steeping  cotton  in  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  formerly  much  used  for  blasting,  but  now 
almost  superseded  by  dynamite. 

Chemically,  gun-cotton  is  o_ne  of  a  series  of  nitrates  of 
cellulose  differing  in  composition  and  properties  according 
to  the  strength  of  acid  used  and  the  period  of  digestion. 
From  other  members  of  the  series  are  obtained  the  products 
celluloid  and  collodion.  See  also  PYROXYLINE. 

1846  Meek.  Mag.  3  Oct.  330  The  last  and  mostcurious  experi- 
ment was  the  explosion  of  a  piece  of  the  gun  cotton  when 
placed  upon  loose  gunpowder.  1846  COL.  HAWKER  Diary 
(1893)  II.  269  (31  Oct.)  Went  to  see  Mr.  Charles  Lancaster,  ' 
after  his  miraculous  escape  in  firing  the  new  gun  cotton.  1846 
Ann.  Keg.  203  The  interest  of  scientific  men  and  of  the  public 
has  been  strongly  excited  by  the  discovery  by  Professor 
Schonbein  of  an  explosive  compound  . .  called  Gun  Cotton. 
1847  FARADAY  in  B.  Jones  Life  (1870)  237, 1  do  not  talk  about 
gun-cotton,  because  I  think  you  will  let  me  know  when  any- 
thing philosophical  or  important  turns  up  Respecting  it. 
1875  DARWIN  Inscctiv.  PI.  vi.  125  Gun  Cotton  which  consists 
of  cellulose  with  the  hydrogen  replaced  by  nitrogen.  1894 
Times  31  Jan.  3/2  [Dr.  Odling  said] '  Guncotton  was  most 
commonly  used  to  express  the  least  soluble  form,  and  there  was 
a  broad  distinction  between  collodion  cotton  and  guncotton. 

attrib.  1876  Daily  Neivs  30  Nov.  3/5  The  short,  sudden 
crack  of  a  gun-cotton  detonation. 

Gundalo,  obs.  form  of  GONDOLA. 

Gunde,  variant  of  GoDND  Obs. 

Gnu-deck.  Naut.  A  deck  which  carries  guns ; 
esp.  in  an  old-fashioned  ship  of  the  line,  the  lowest 
of  the  decks  on  which  guns  are  placed.  Also  attrib. 

1677  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  1250/2  The  English  soon  obliged  them 
to  quit  their  Upper -deck,  and  betake  tnemselvesto  their  Gun- 
deck.  1687  Ibid.  No.  2251/4  Could  we  have  played  our  whole 
Gun.Deck  Fire.  1691  Ibid.  No.  2600/4  The  St.  David  is 
now  got  up  so  far,  that  her  Gun  Deck  is  dry  at  Low  Water. 
1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  125  Having  found  . .  the 
distance  of  Trunnions  of  the  Guns  from  the  Gun-deck  . .  to 
determine  the  place  of  the  Gun-deck.  1769  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine  (1780)  LI.  4b,  The  gun-deck,  .is  flush  without  cabins 
or  bulk-heads.  Ibid.,  Gun-room,  an  appartmenton  the  after 
end  of  the  lower,  or  gun-deck,  of  a  ship  of  war.  1897  MAKY 


GUN-MAN. 

KINGSLEV  W.Africa  427  On  her  gun  deck  U  the  hospital, 
ground  fo"ibrs*  °*^  •>""'«—««  '»<  "KB 

Gundelet,  -olet,  obs.  forms  of  GONDOLET 
Gundeloie,  -ow,  -ilo(w,  obs.  ff.  GONIX.LA. 
IIGundl  (gtrndi).      [Tripolitan  Arabic  (?orig. 
Berber);  Lyon  writes  it  in  Arab,  characters  t 


in  Tripoli  the  letter  qaf  is  pronounced  (g).]     A 
kind  of  rat,  Ctenodactylus  massoni. 

1781  PENNANT  Quadrupeds  II.  405  Gundi  Marmot..  In- 
habits Barbary.  1821  LYON  Trm.  N.  Africa  i.  „,  I  [sal. 
lied  forth)  with  my  gun  in  search  of  animal!,  called  Gundv 


gun  i 
.  Nat. 


,        e       undv 

*  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  92  The  gundi   is  about 
*  Arvtcola.     1895  LYDEKKEK  Nat.  Hist. 


etc.], 
III 

Gundola,  -dolo  :  see  GONDOLA. 
Gundy,  variant  of  GOUNDY  a.  Obs. 
t  Gundy-gut.  Obs.     A  fat  paunch  ;  //.  a  glut- 
tonous, voracious  person.     (Cf.  GREEDIGUT(H  ) 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crtw,  Gundigutts,  a  fat  pursy 
Fellow.  171.  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  m.  ii.  They  save  on 
another  nick-names:  she  called  him  gundy-eutl  1718 
OZELL  TamuArf,  Voy.  I.  156  Bacchus  sits  quite  o1  top  of 
the  Basso  Relievo  with  Asses  ears  and  a  huge  gundy  KUI 
1764  T.  BRYDCES  Homer  Travest.  (1797)  II.  292  Slice  after 
slice  you  11  see  him  cut,  And  stuff  within  his  gundy  gut 

Gunfainun,  -fan(o~un,  obs.  vars.  GONFANON. 

Gunfaneur,  variant  of  GONFANECB  Obs. 

II  Gunge,  gunj  (g»nds).  Also  8  gunja.  [a. 
Pers.  ganj  a  magazine,  granary.]  A  market. 

1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  93/1  On  a  terrass,  up  stairs 
there  is  an  upper  room,  where  Gungabissen  lives  :  on  the 
outside  of  that,  there  is  a  gunja,  where  we  sat.  1794  BURKE 
Sp.  of  st.  W.  Hastings  Wks.  XV.  365  By  employing  military 
men  .  .  as  masters  of  markets  and  of  gunges.  1800  A  siat.  Ann. 
Reg.,  Misc.  TractS2go/i  The  town  of  Bopaul  is  extensive.  .  . 
On  the  outside  is  a  large  gunge,  with  streets  wide  and  straight 
1848  STOCQUELER  Orient.  Inter?.,  Gunjes,  grain-markets. 

Gunhil(l,  obs.  form  of  GUNWALE. 

tGu-n-hole.  Obs. 

1.  An  embrasure  ;  a  port-hole  for  a  gun. 

IS3«  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (.844)  I.  ,45  Ane  blokhouise 
.  .  with  gunhollis  and  duiris  of  aistlar.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Thevenot's  Trai'.  i.  274  Seven  or  eight  great  Gun-holes  two 
foot  above  the  Water,  by  which  the  Guns  play  level  with 
the  surface  of  it.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  27  We  had  no  Doors 
to  most  of  our  Gun-holes. 

2.  attrib.  in  gunhole  angel,  groat,  coins. 

Not  known  in  the  Coin  Department  of  the  British  Museum 
Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head  suggests  tia.\.goonhole,gunhoill,mxy 
be  corruptions  of  some  foreign  proper  name. 

a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Flowers  dsSj)  32  Hick,  Hob  and  Dick 
.  .  Have  many  times  more  goonhole  grotes  in  store  .  .  than 
hee.  1398  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1848)  II.  165  '  The  prices 
of  gold  and  syluer  proclamit  at  Edinburgh  ..  1598'.  The 
hane  ducatt  7  lib.  5s.  orf.  The  gunhoill  angell  5  lib.  21.  orf. 
The  angell  nobill  5  lib.  $s.  orf. 

Gunj,  variant  of  GUNGE. 

Gunja,  variant  of  GANJA  ;  obs.  f.  GUNGE. 

Gunless  (g»-nles),  a.  [f.  GUN  sb.  +  -LENS.] 
Without  a  gun  ;  having  no  gun. 

1867  H.  KINGSLEY  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Nov.  555  It  would  seem 
incredible  that  a  tried  officer  .  .  should  be  foiled  by  a  few 
almost  gunless  savages.  1893  W.  H.  HUDSON  Patagonia  143 
How  a  field  naturalist  spends  his  days  gunless  in  the  woods. 

Gun-lock  (gzmlpk).  That  part  of  the  mech- 
anism of  a  gun  by  which  the  charge  is  exploded. 
(See  LOCK  rf.)  b.  attrib.,  as  gun-lock  hammer, 
maker,  screw,  spring. 

1731  Gent/.  Mag.  I.  265  They  (i.e.  Spaniards]  treated  her 
[/.  e  .  a  ship's)  men  barbarously,  torturing  their  Fingers  with 
Gunlock-Screws,  and  lighted  Matches.  1771  H.  WALPOLE 
Venue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1782)  IV.  219  Carving  and  graving 
for  snuff-boxes,  gun-locks,  and  in  mother  of  pearl.  1794  K. 
DODD  Rep.  Hartlepool  16  The  breaching  gun-lock,  on  snip- 
board,  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  fire-match.  1814  Sptrrt- 
ing  Mag.  XLIV.  150  John  Bradford,  a  gun-lock  maker. 
i8a7  I.  F.  COOPER  Prairie  I.  i.  21  The  ticking  of  gun-locks 
was  heard.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Gun-lock  Hammer, 
the  cock  or  striker  of  a  fire-arm  lock.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.) 
XXIV.  443/2  A  gun-lock  spring. 

Gunmaker  (g^-nm^kai).  One  who  makes  or 
manufactures  guns. 

1385-6  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  300  Item  Joh'i  Gon. 
maker,  ex  praecepto  d'ni  Prioris,  iijj.  iiijrf.  1597  in  Compt. 
Bt.  n.WcddcrburiielS.  H.  S.  1898)  82  Sauld  to  John  Traill 
and  William  Lowis  wyffis  gunmakeris  twa  boundis  lynt. 
1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVII.  237  Our  gun-makers,  whose 
superiority  over  those  in  every  other  country,  .is  universally 
acknowledged.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  viii.  II.  441  All 
the  gunmakers  of  Utrecht  were  found  too  few  to  execute  the 
orders  for  pistols  and  muskets.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  329 
«(;/<r,Barrel  welders,  borers,  !ock-filers,&c.,  are  not  technically 
gun-makers  :  the  latter  are  those  workmen  who,  having 
barrels,  locks,  wood  for  stock,  &c.,  make  them  into  a  gun. 
It  has  been  customary  to  say  gunsmiths;  but  this  appella- 
tion can  be  applied  to  the  worker  in  iron  only. 

So  Gu  nmaking-,  the  manufacture  of  guns. 

1846  GREENER  Set.  Gunnery  Pref.  7  Gun-making  should 
be  to  the  sportsman  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest.  1856 
—  Gunnery  171  The  gunmaking  profession. 

Gun-man,  gunman  (gt>-nm£n\ 

1.  One  who  is  armed  with  a  gun  ;  one  who  shoots 
with  a  gun.  (Formerly  applied  esp.  to  North 
American  Indian  warriors.)  Now  rare. 

1614  GATAKER  Transubst.  62  A  gun-man  (it  may  be)  today, 
and  a  pike-man  to  morrow.  1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  II. 
530  Gun-men  of  great  ability  and  no  common  virtue.  1761 
Descr.  S.  Carolina  60  The  Cherokces  .  .  have  about  Three 
Thousand  Gun-Men.  1791  W.  BARTKAM  Carolina  388  It  U 
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GUN-METAL. 

said  they  are  able  to  musler  five  hundred  gun-men  or  war- 
riors. 1888  Pall  Mall  G.  19  May  6  H.  . .  is  not  only  a 
penman  but  a  gunman,  a  rodman,  and  a  horseman. 

2.  One  who  has  to  do  with  guns  or  is  engaged  in 
their  manufacture. 

1881  GKEENER  Gun  270  The  strikes  of  the  gunmen  in  Bir- 
mingham  during  the  Crimean  War. 

Gu'n-nietal.  A  bronze  formerly  much  used 
for  cannon  ;  now,  a  common  term  for  alloys  of 
copper  and  tin  (or  zinc). 

1541  Act  33  Hen.  VI 1 1,  c.  7  §  i  No  person  ..  shonld 
conuey  anie  brasse.  .laten,  bell  metall,  gun  metal!,  ne  shroffe 
metal  into . .  paries  beyonde  the  sea.  1693  T.  POVEV  in  Phil. 
Trails.  XVI  1. 736  About  zo/.  of  Lead  is  usually  put  into  ioo/. 
of  Pot-metal  ;  but  about  61.  is  sufficient  to  put  into  loo/,  of 
Gun-metal.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  iv.  viii.  (1869)  II.  245 
The  exportation  of  unmanufactured  brass,  of  what  is  called 
gun-metal,  bell-metal,  and  shroff-metal,  still  continues  to  be 
prohibited.  1824  TREDGOLD  Ess.  Cast  Iron  114  A  cast  bar 


is  an  alloy  of  eleven  parts  tin  and  one  hundred  of  copper. 
1858  GREENER  Gunnery  61  Gun  metal,  technically  so  called, 
is  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin,  in  the  proportion  of  five, 
eight,  and  ten  pounds  of  the  latter  to  100  pounds  of  the 
former.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss,  s.v.,  Aich's  metal 
and  some  other  gun-metals  contain  zinc  and  iron  but  no  tin. 
1887  D.  A.  Low  Machine  Draw.  (1892)  80  Alloys  consisting 
of  copper  and  tin  are  called  bronze  or  gun-metal. 

attrib.  1879  Man.  Artil.  Ererc.  168  Attach  the  gun- 
metal  plates  to  it  by  screws  supplied. 

Gunnage  (g»'nedg).  [f.  GUN  so.  +  -AGE.]  a. 
The  money  distributed  among  the  captors  of  a 
ship,  assigned  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  guns 
on  the  captured  ship.  1  Obs.  b.  '  The  number  of 
guns  in  a  ship-of-war'  (Ogilvie  1855). 

1703  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3959/3  He  will  . .  pay. .  their  just 
Proportion  due  to  each  of  them  for  Gunnage  and  Tunnage 
of  the  said  Ship.  1705  Ibid.  No.  4186/8  The  Officers  and 
Companies  of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  Orford  will . .  be  paid  their 
Proportion  of  Gunnage  and  Tunnage  of  the  Ship  Hazardous, 
a  French  Man  of  War. 

Gunnal,  obs.  form  of  GUNWALE. 

Gunne,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  GIN  ».' ;  obs.  form  of  GUN. 

Gunned  (g»nd),  a.  [f.  GUN  sb.  +  -ED  2.1  Fur- 
nished with  guns:  chiefly  qualified  by  advs.,  as 
heavily,  lightly,  powerfully  gunned=  having  heavy, 
etc.  guns. 

1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  177  note.  To  fight  against  all  the 
Navies,  and  Gunn'd  Armadoes  in  the  world.  Ibid.  555  note, 
Many  a  ship  that  is  well  rigged,  . .  manned,  and  gunned. 
1666  Lon;t.  Gaz.  No.  66/1  His  ships  were  all  of  them  old, 
and  neither  man'd  nor  gun'd.  1787  A.  HAMILTON  New 
Ace.  E.  [nd.  I.  ii.  19  He  was  attacked  by  three  French 
Ships,  each  gunn'd  and  mann'd  as  well  as  he.  1804  NELSON 
in  Nicolas  Dap.  (1846)  VI.  282  The  Schooner  is  far  too 
heavily  gunned.  1865  Cornh.  Mag.  Aug.  223  That  company 
of  men  . .  shooting-coated,  gunned,  and  belted.  1897  C. 
BIGHAM  With  Turkish  Army  Thessaly\\\.  22  Artillery,  .was 
excellently  horsed  and  gunned,  but  poorly  trained. 

Gunnel  (go'nel).  [Of  unknown  origin ;  Ray 
regarded  it  as  Cornish.]  A  small,  eel-shaped 
marine  fish,  Centronotus  or  Mursmoides  gunnellus, 
common  in  British  waters ;  the  butter-fish.  Also 
spotted  gunnel. 

1686  WILLUGHBV  &  RAY  Hist.  Pise.  115  Gunnellus  Cornu- 
biensium,  nonnullis  Butterfish.  1740  R.  BROOKES  Art  of 
Angling  II.  xviii.  123  The  Butter-Fish  or  Gunnel  . .  some- 
times attains  the  length  of  six  Inches  . .  is  taken  frequently 
on  the  Cornish  Coast.  l8a8  J.  FLEMING  Brit.  A  nim.  207 
Gnnnellus  vulgaris.  Common  Gunnel  .  .G.  vivipants,  Vivi- 
parous Gunnel.  1836  YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  I.  239  The 
Spotted  Gunnel,  or  Butterfish  . .  is  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  the  true  Blennies  by  its  dorsal  fin.  .and  by  its  elongated, 
slender,  and  compressed  body.  1863  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  III. 
291  The  Butter-fish,  Swordick,  or  Spotted  Gunnel  (Centrono- 
tus  gunellns),  belongs  to  this  family  \sc.  of  the  Blennies]. 

Gunnel :  see  GUNWALE. 

Gunnelly,  obs.  variant  of  GOONHILLY. 

Gunnen,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  GIN  ».l 

Gunner  (gzrnai).  Forms :  4-6  gonner,  5-6 
gunnar(e,  (6  goonuer,  gouner),  Sc.  gounar, 
guner,  5-  gunner.  [ME.  gonner,  gunner,  {.  gunne 
GUN,  after  AF.  analogies :  see  -EB  2.] 

1.  One  whose  office  it  is  to  work  a  cannon.  In 
the  British  army,  now  the  designation  of  all  privates 
of  artillery  except  the '  drivers '.  In  1 5th  c.  Eng.-Latin 
glossaries  it  is  often  rendered  by  L.  words  meaning 
'  one  who  works  a  mangonel '  or  the  like :  cf.  GUN  st. 
(In  ifith  c.  sometimes  =  H ANDGUNNEB;  cf.  sense  4.) 

1344  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  4  Marynors  Armorers  Artellers 
Gonners.  ^1347  [CAMDEN  Rem.  Artillarie  (1623)  208  cites 


archer.  1411-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  11.  xviii,  Their  gonners 
standyng  at  corners  with  this  also,  and  caste  of  wylde  fyre. 
c  1440  Promp.JParv.  219/1  Gunnare,  or  he  bat  swagythe  a 

Go 


of  A 


artailzee,  euyrie  gunnar  til  his  auen  quartar.  1577-87  HOLIN- 
SHED  Chron.  III.  823/1  In  the  towne  of  Lisle  was  a  noise  that 
three  gunners  with  hand  guns  should  have  slaine  the  king 
a  1578  LINDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron. Scot.(S. T. S.)  1. 228 [Hej 
caussit  his  gounaris  to  charge  his  arteillzerie.  1598  BARRET 
Theor.  Warres  v.  iii.  133  With  euery  peece  of  Ordinance . . 
there  ought  to  go  two  or  three  Gunners.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V, 


512 

ill.    Prol.    32  The  nimble  gunner  with   lynstock   now  the 

devilish  cannon  touches.  1600  R.  CAWDREY  Trt'osttric  606 
Gunners"  winke  with  the  left  eye,  that  they  may  leuell  more 
truely.  1626  CAIT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Sea-men  24  Gunners 
spunge  your  Ordinances.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  339 

four  quarter  gunners,  and  forty  warders.  1808  SCOTT 
Murm.  i.  ix,  1'he  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare.  1868 

KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1877)  III.  i.  193  The  gunner  got  their 
range.  1893  FORBES-MITCHELL  Retnin.  Gt.  Mutiny  72 
Middleton's "battery,  .dashed  forward  with  loud  cheers,  the 
drivers  waving  their  whips  and  the  gunners  their  caps. 

b.  In  the  navy,  a  warrant  officer  who  has  special 
charge  of  the  battery,  small  arms,  magazine,  and 
ordnance  stores. 

1495  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  F//  (1896)  220  To  the  maister 
Ixvj*  viij11  the  purser  xl8  the  LJoteswayne  xl*  Steward  xxx'  & 
the  Gonner  xxxvij8  vjd.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp,  ii.  ii.  49  The 
Master,  the  Swabber,  the  Boate-swaine  &  I ;  The  Gunner, 
and  his  Mate,  a  164*  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in. 
(1704)  342/2  A  principal  thing  in  a  Gunner  at  Sea  is  to  be  a 
good  Helms-Man,  and  to  call  to  him  at  Helm  to  Loof. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  u.  x.  (1840)  232  This  man  they  called 
captain  was  the  gunner  only.  1815  A.  BURN  Mem.  (1816) 
I.  16  The  boatswain,  gunner  and  carpenter,  my  messmate 
and  myself,  got  together.  ci86o  H.  STUART  Seaman's 
Cateclt.  79  The  oldest  and  most  experienced  men  in  the 
ship  are  usually  selected  for  gunners. 

•)•  c.  Master  gunner :  the  chief  gunner  in  charge 
of  ordnance.  Obs. 

^11548  HALL  CArwt.,  Hen.  VIII  (1550)  41  b,  Than  oute 
brast  the  ordinaunce.  .and  the  Master  gonner  of  the  Englishe 
parte  slew  the  Master  gonner  of  Scotlande.  1598  W.  PHIL- 
LIPS Linschoten  i.  iii.  5  One  Master  gunner,  and  eight  vnder 
him,  haue  each  man  a  different  pay.  1617  CAPT.  SMITH 
Seaman's  Gram.  viii.  34  The  Master  Gunner  hath  the 
charge  of  the  ordnance,  and  shot,  powder,  match,  ladles, 
spunges,  wormes,  cartrages,  armes  and  lire-work*.--. ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  Gunners  ..  to  receive  their  charge  from  him. 
1679-88  Seer.  Serv.  Money  Chas.  $  Jos.  (Camden)  95  To 
Thomas  Silver,  master  gunner  at  Whitehall,  for  himself  and 
the  rest  of  the  gunners  of  Whitehall,  bounty  to  them . .  vol. 

d.  Jig. 

1657  COKAINE  Obstin.  Lady  i.  i.  Dram.  Wks.  (1874^  29 
The  young  gunner,  Mr.  Cupid,  has  somewhat  tam'd  me. 
1698  FARQUHAR  Love  $  Bottle  i.  Wks.  1892  I.  25  That  little 
pimping  Cupid  is  a  blind  gunner.  1706-7  —  Beaux  Strat. 
iv.  i,  O,  Sister,  I'm  but  a  young  Gunner,  I  shall  be  afraid 
to  shoot,  for  fear  the  Piece  should  recoil. 

2.  In  phraseological   uses  with   the   possessive 
case :   gunner's  coin,  a  wedge  of  metal   used  to 
raise  a  cannon  or  mortar  to  the  desired  elevation ; 
gunner's  daughter,  a  jocular  name  amongst  seamen 
for  the  gun  to  which  sailors  were  *  married',  i.e. 
lashed,  to  receive  punishment ;  gunnels  gang^  the 
men  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  gunner 
(Hamersly  Naval  Encycl.  1881);  gunner's  hand- 
spike,  one   shorter  and  flatter  than  the  ordinary 
handspike,  and  shod  with  iron  at  the  point  (Smyth 
Sailor's     Word-bk.    1867)  J    gunners    ladle    (see 
LADLE)  ;  gunner's  mate,  a  petty  officer  of  a  ship 
appointed  to  assist  the  gunner  ;  gtinner  s  pendulum 
(see  quot.) ;  gunnels  piece,  the  fragment  of  a  burst 
gun   which   flies   upward    (Hamersly) ;  gunners 
quadrant  (see  QUADBANT)  ;  gunner's  ring,  rule, 
ruler,  scale  (see  quots.) ;  gunners  tailor,  '  an  old 
rating  for  the  man  who  made  the  cartridge  bags ' 
(Smyth). 

1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  257  The  island  from  the 
S.  W.  appears  like  a  wedge,  or  what  seamen  call  a  *gunner's 
coin.  1821  BYRON  in  Moore  Lett,  (1833)  III.  139  As.. 
Captain  Whitby.  .used  to  say  to  his  seamen  (when  'married 
to  the  *gunner  s  daughter ')— *  two  dozen,  and  let  you  off 
easy'.  1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  xiv,  I  was  punished,  .. 
— made  to  kiss,  .the  gunner's  daughter.  1833  MARRVAT  P. 
Simple  xxxii,  I'll  marry  some  of  you  young  gentlemen  to 
the  gunner's  daughter.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1780)  Chargeoir, .  .a  *gunner's  ladle.  1708  R.  Proclam.  in 
bond.  Gaz.  No.  4440/1  The  Midshipmen,  Carpenters  Mates, 
Boatswains  Mates,  *Gunners  Mates.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe 
n.  xi.  (1840)  234  A  gunner's  mate  on  board  an  English  East 
India  ship.  1876  VOVLE  &  STEVENSON  Milit.  Diet.  (ed.  3), 
*  Pendulum,  Gunner's — consists  of  an  upright  frame  of  wood, 
having  a  cross-arm  attached  to  it,  from  which  a  pendulum 
is  suspended,  vibrating  seconds  . .  It  is  used  to  measure  the 
time  of  flight  of  a  mortar  shell.  1628  R.  NORTON  Gunner 
xxxii.  95  The  *Gunners  Quadrant.  1693  Capt.Smith's  Sea- 
man's  Grant,  n.  iii.  92  A  Gunner's  Quadrant  to  level, 
elevate,  or  depress  his  Gun.  1898  N.  fy  Q.  15  Oct.  309/2 
The  '  gunners  quadrant '  was  a  quadrant  with  a  ruler 
attached  and  also  a  plumb-line ;  the  end  of  the  ruler  was 
inserted  in  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  the  plumb-line  cut- 
ting the  lines  on  the  quadrant  marked  the  proper  degrees 
of  elevation.  1866  Chamb.  Jrnl,  No.  28,  229  That  peculiar 
wreath  of  smoke,  apparent  when  a  gun  has  been  greased 
at  the  muzzle,  and  known  as  the  '  *gunner's  ring '.  1692 
Capt.  SmitKsSeaman'sGraxi.  u.  xxiv.  129  This  *Gunner's 
Rule  was  invented.  A  *Gunner's  Ruler,  for  the  Elevating 
of  any  Piece  of  Ordnance  to  any  degree  of  Mounture. 
1628  R.  NORTON  Gunner  xxxi.  94  My  *Gunners  Scale  is  to  be 
made  in  Brasse.  .And  in  Wood.  1688  R.  HQLMK  Armoury  in. 
ix-  375/2  A  Gunners  Scale,  one  side  being  divided  into  inches, 
quarters  and  halfquarters,with  aGunners  Quadrant  described 
upon  it ;  the  other  having  the  names  of  all  sorts  of  Ordnance. 

3.  One  who  makes  or  attends  to  guns ;  a  gun- 
maker,  gunsmith.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1463  Mann,  fy  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  225  My  masters 
gonner  ..  schalle  haue  euery  weke  xij.<£,  and  mete,  and 
drynke,  and  beddynge.  ciMCocke LoreWsB.  (Percy  Soc.) 
u  Gouners,  maryners,  and  shypmaysters.  1555  Ace,  in  T. 
Sharp  Cov.  Mgst,  (1825)  193  Payd  to  xvij  gonnarys  lxi|s.  nijrf. 
1556  Ibid.,  xiilj  gonnars  and  a  lakye  lixs.  1880  Antrim  <$• 
Down  Gloss.,  Gunner,  a  workman  who  repairs  fire-arm-^ :  a 
gun-smith. 


GUNNEBY. 

4.  One  who  shoots  with  a  sporting  gun  or  fowling 
piece  ;  one  who  goes  shooting  game.  (Sometimes 
used  contemptuously  in  contradistinction  to  sports- 
man.} 

1753  Scots  Mag.  Mar.  144/1  A  gunner  met  them  in  the 
vafe.  1755  Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  392  Corn  . .  beat  down  by 
pointers,  spaniels,  gunners,  &c.  going  over  it  before  it  be  cut. 
1794  MRS.  PIOZZI  Synon.  I.  292  Partridge  fall  at  every 
stroke  of  the  gunner.  1814  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  1. 92 
These  gunners  . .  literally  make  a  merit  of  their  wasteful 
expenditure  of  ammunition.  1843  Zoologist  I.  13  The 
swallows  are  sadly  persecuted  by  strolling  gunners  from 
the  town.  1878  Daily  News  24  Oct.  6/4  These  birds  are 
very  seldom  trapped  in  nets,  caught  with  birdlime,  or  killed 
by  gunners.  1890  SIR  S.  BAKER  Wild  Beasts  I.  Pref.  7 
A  vast  gulf  separates  the  true  sportsman  from  the  merciless 
gunner. ._.  The  gunner  is  the  curse  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
his  one  idea  is  to  use  his  gun,  his  love  is  slaughter,  indis- 
criminate and  boundless. 

6.  Big  gunner,  horse  gunner,  etc. :  one  who 
attends  to  a  big  gun,  a  horse  gun,  etc. 

1530  [see   II  AMKJUNNHKj.  .    1896  R.    KlPLINC  SeWU  SeOS  2o6 

'Orse  Gunner  listen  to  my  Song.  1897  LD.  ROBERTS  41  Yn. 
India,  ii.  (1898)  7  A  fixed  resolve  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  the  endeavour  to  become  a  horse  gunner.  1898  Ettcycl. 
Sport  II.  168  Gunner,  term  applied  to  the  man  who  works 
the  big  gun  aboard  a  double  punt ;  aboard  a  single,  often 
styled  a  'big  gunner'. 

6.  With  number  prefixed  :  A  vessel  carrying  (so 
many)  guns. 

1819  MARRVAT  F.  Mildmay  xx,  That  there  is  . .  not  less 
than  a  forty-four  gunner.  1897  IVcsttn.  Gaz.  22  July  10/1 
The  design  of  the  ship  is  that  of  a  thirty-gunner  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

t  7.  slang.  (See  quot.  1709  s.v.  GUNSTIB.)  Obs. 

8.  dial,  in  certain  applications  of  obscure  origin. 
[Perh.  unconnected  words.]  a.  The  Sea  Bream, 
Pagellus  ctntrodontus.  b.  The  Great  Northern 
Diver,  Colymbus  glacialis. 

a.  1859  YARREU.  Brit.  Fishes  II.  149  At  Antrim  it  [the  Sea 
Bream]  is  called  Murranroe  and  Barwin,  and  on  the  north- 
west coast  Gunner.  1880-4  F.  DAY  Brit.  Fishes  I.  37. 

X.  37/2  Colymbus  glacialis  . .  is 


1837  Penny  Cycl.  ., .....  „ 

ially  called  . .  Gunner  and  Greater  Doucker.     1863 


b. 

province __„  

H.  G.  ADAMS  Feathered  Fam.  252  The  Ring-necked  Loon 
(Colymbus glacialis),  sometimes  called  the.  .Gunner. 

9.  atlrib.,  as  gunner-lite  adv. ;  gunner-fluke 
St.,  the  tnrbot ;  fgunner-room  =  GUN-ROOM  i. 

1618  R.  NORTON  Gunner  xxxviii.  101  How  to  loade  a  Peece 
of  Ordnance  Gunner-like.  1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's 
Avtotiog.  x.  (1848)  229  Mr.  Hutchison  persuaded  him  to 
come  up  only  to  the  gunner-room.  1710  SIHBALD  Hist.  Fife 
*  Kinross  (1803)  119  Rhombus  aculeatus  Rottdelctii:  our 
fishers  call  it,  tne  Gunner  Flook.  1884  A.  FORBES  Chinese 
Gordon  ii.  49  The  gunner  non-coms,  replied  with  groans. 

Hence  •)•  On  nnered  ppl.  a.,  trained  in  gunnery  ; 
On-nnereii,  a  female  gunner ;  On-nuaranlp,  the 
position  of  gunner. 

1618  J.  BUTLER  in  R.  Norton  Gunner  A  4,  Expert  Gunnered 
Engineers,  1836  Boston,  Lincoln,  etc.  Herald  23  Feb.  4/2 
The  gunner-ship  of  Dover  Castle,  which  is  now  vacant,  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  iteCuLnjI  Fr.  Rev. 
I.  vit.  v,  The  seized  cannon  are  yoked  with  seized  cart- 
horses :  brown-locked  Demoiselle  Theroigne,  with  pike  and 
helmet,  sits  there  as  gunneress. 

Gunnery  (go-nsri).  Also  7  (rare)  gunry.  [f. 
GUN  +  -EBYJ 

1.  The  science  and  art  of  constructing  and  man- 
aging guns,  esp.  large  military  and  naval  guns. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rent.  (1629)  104  Archerie.  .now  dispossessed 
by  gunnery,  how  iustly  let  other  iudge.  i6a6  CAPT.  SMITH 
Accid.  Vng.  Sea-men  33  Master  Burnes  Arte  of  gunry. 
1676  T.  BINNING  (title)  A  Light  to  the  Art  of  Gunnery.  1778 
Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  52  The  knowledge  of  this  velocity 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  gunnery.  1885  Act  48  ($•  49 
Viet,  c.  36  (title)  A  School  of  Gunnery.  1897  LD.  ROBERTS 
41  Yrs.  India  Ixvii.  (1898)  528  A  great  advance  was  made 
in  gunnery. 

2.  The  firing  of  guns ;  the  use  of  guns  for  sporting 
purposes;  =  GUNNING  vbl.  sb.  2. 

z8i6Gentt.  Mag.  LXXXVI.  i.  109  This  bright  amusement 
may  challenge  tne  preference  of  most  kinds  of  gunnery. 
1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  98  They  are  . . 
crying  the  '  Harvest  Home'  in  a  chorus  before  which  ..  the 
song,  the  scolding,  the  gunnery  fade  away  and  become  faint 
echoes.  1869  Echo  9  Oct.,  The  never-ending  gunnery  of 
. .  idle  scamps,  who  go  out  valiantly  to  destroy  linnets. 

3.  concr.  Guns  collectively. 

1497  Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  6;  With  horsis,  gun- 
rye,  artailzerie,  and  ail  vther  defensabile  wapinnis.  1881 
Miss  BRADDON  Asph.  III.  129  They  went  into  the  arsenal, 
where  a  funny  old  man  in  a  blue  blouse  showed  them  ancient 
and  modern  gunnery. 

1 4.  A  place  where  instruction  is  given  in  the  use 
of  guns.  Obs.  rare. 

1731  E.  FORREST  Hogarth's  Tour  9  Paid  at  the  gunnery 
and  dock,  u.  6d. 

5.  (See  quot.) 

1893  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Gunnery,  work  done  by 
shipwrights  in  connection  with  guns  and  their  stowage,  &c. 

6.  attrib.,    as    gunnery-course,    -drill,    duly; 
gunnery-lieutenant,  '  one  who,  having  obtained 
a  warrant  from  a  gunnery-ship,  is  eligible  to  large 
ships  to  assist  specially  in  supervising  the  gunnery 
duties '  (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  18671 ;  gunnery- 
ship,  a  ship  fitted  for  training  men  in  the  practice  of 
gunnery. 

1870  Echo  ii  Nov.,  The  gunnery  ship  Cambridge.  1886 
Pall  Mall  G.  ii  Sept.  n/i  The  next  day  or  two  are  em- 
ployed . .  in  carrying  out  the  various  gunnery  drills  and  firing 


GUNNIES. 

the  great  guns  at  a  target.  1894  Dully  AVftM-  7  Apr.  6/2  A 
gunnery  course  will  be  held  on  H.M.S.  Cambridge,  for 
retired  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

Gunnies  (g»-nis).  Cornwall.  Also  (in  Diets.) 
gunnis(s.  A  crevice  in  a  mine  or  lode ;  '  the  vacant 
space  left  where  the  lode  has  been  removed '  (Ray- 
mond); hence  (app.)  taken  as  a  measure  of  breadth 
or  width.  (By  some  recent  writers  used  as//.) 

1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cornub.  168  A  Gunnies,  or  hollows  of  a 
Mine  filled  with  water.  Ibid.  322  Gunnies  means  breadth 
or  width.  A  single  Gunnies  is  three  feet  wide  ;  a  Gunnies 


in  some  recent  Diets.  (,itrmie.\  1860  J-.it f.  f,  J-or.  Mining 
Gloss.,  Cornwall,  Gunnies,  levels  or  workings.  1875  J.  n. 
COLLINS  Metal  Mining  44  Stuff  may  be  brought  from  the 
surface  to  fill  in  the  vacant  spaces  or  *  gunnies'. 

Gunning  (gfnirj),  -obi.  sb.     [f.  GUN  sb.  and  v. 

+  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  practice  or  art  of  firing  guns ;  gunnery. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  36  The  record,  where  the  occasion 
and  order  general!,  of  Gunning,  is  first  discoursed  of. 

2.  Shooting  with  a  gun ;  esp.  the  act  or  practice 
of  hunting  game  with  guns. 

^  1624  FLETCHER  Rule  a  Wife  i.  ii  There  is  lesse  danger  in 
t  then  gunning,  Sanchio,  Though  we  be  shot  sometimes 
the  shot  's  not  mortall.  1653  SIR  J.  MENNIS  &  J.  SMITH 
Musarum  Delicix  83  When  there  were  shows  of  gunning 
and  blows.  1716  T.  SMITH  Jrnl.  (1849)  45  There  has  been 
the  best  gunning  here  this  winter  than  has  been  for  some 
years  past.  1774  GOLUSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  119  In  the 
earlier  times,  the  art  of  gunning  was  but  little  practised,  and 
the  hawk  then  was  valuable.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxii,  He 
has  had  gunning  and  pistoling  enough  to  serve  him  one  while, 
I  should  think.  1846  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  265  My 
punts  were  all  newly  done  up  for  gunning.  1851  THOREAU 
Autumn  (1894)  63  Farming  is  an  amusement  which  has  lasted 
him  longer  than  gunning  or  fishing.  iW*St.i.\Amer.  finis. 
(1885)  394  The  sport  which  Western  men  call  'gunning '. 
b.  ( To  go  or  be)  a-gunning. 
1689  Depos.  Cast.  York  (Surtees)  294  Edward  Shaftoe  . . 


waters,  without  leave  from  the  President  or  one  of  the 
Tutors.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bra.  Jonathan  I.  104  What  luck  a' 
gunnin'?  18x9  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  173 
Who  is  to  be  foolish  enough  to  '  go  out  a  gunning '  upon 
the  strength  of  two  campaigns  ?  1857  THOREAU  Maine  IV. 
(1894)  '74  Such  of  my  acquaintances  as  love  to  write  verses 
and  go  a-gunning. 

1 3.   Provision  of  guns.  Obs.  rare. 

1675  MARVELL  Let.  to  Corporal.  Hull  clxxii.  Wks.  1776 
I;  263  They  differed  concerning  the  ward  ships ;  some  in- 
sisting, that  thereby  was  ment  also  rigging  and  gunning. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gunning-boat,  -feat,  -hut, 
-matter,  -party,  -prowess,  -punt,  -shout  (see  quot. 
1847). 

1562  BULLEYN  Bk.  Simples  72,  J  will  ..  leaue  Gunning 
matters  to  the  Men  of  Warre.  1819  COL.  HAWKER  Diary 
(1893)  I.  170  The  gunning  huts  and  straw  decoy  birds.  1851 
Zoologist  IX.  3055  A  gunner  here  [Weymouth]  was  telling 
me  of  his  gunning  feats.  1847  HALUWELL,  Gunning-boat, 
a  light  and  narrow  boat  in  which  the  fenmen  pursue  the 
flocks  of  wild  fowl  alone  their  narrow  drains.  Also  called 
a  gunning-shout.  1860  C.  DURFEE  Hist.  Williams  College 
72  Accidentally  shot  dead,  on  a  gunning  party.  1863  FR.  A. 
KEMBLE  Resid.  in  Georgia  20  The  robin  redbreast  . .  is  not 
safe  from  the  gunning  prowess  of  the  . .  sportsmen.  1883 
G.  C.  ~Dt.v\i-.s  Norfolk  Broads  x\x.  139  A  gunning  punt,  with 
a  couple  of  single-barrelled  guns  lying  ready  loaded  in  it. 

Gunning  (gzrnin),///.  a.  rare.  [f.  GUN  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  shoots  with  a  gun. 

1883  F.  A.  WALKER  Pal.  Eton.  449  The  lower  elements  of 
society,  the  gunning  fishing  tribe. 

Gunnist  (gzrnist).  rare.  [f.  GON  sb.  +  -IST.] 
A  gunner. 

1894  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  388  Mr.  Oudh  the  gunnist  was 
satisfied  with  the  moderate  bags  of  quail  that  came  to  him 
in  the  ordinary  course. 

Gunny  (gfl'ni).  Also  8  goney.  [a.  Hindi 
and  Mahratti£»»,  £»««":— Skr.£B«z"sack.]  A  coarse 
material  used  chiefly  for  sacking  and  made  from 
the  fibres  of  jute  or  (in  some  parts)  from  sunn- 
hemp  ;  a  sack  of  this  material. 

i7iiC.LoCKYER/Jor.  Tradelnd.  244  When  Sugar  is  pack'd 
in  double  Goneys,  the  outer  Bag  is  always  valued  in  Con- 
tract at  i  or  ii  Shahee.  1737  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E. 
Jnd.  II.  xxxiii.  17  Gunnies,  which  are  much  in  use  in  Persia 
for  embaling  Goods.  1869  ROGERS  in  Adam  Smith's  W.  N. 
I.  I.  x.  122  note.  Almost  every  person  in  Hindostan  Spins 
and  Weaves  Jute  fibre  into  a  coarse  cloth  called  gunny. 
1871  NAPHEYS  Prev.  f,  Cure  Dis.  in.  iv.  725  Pack  them  in 
large  gunnies.  1897  WILLIS  Flower.  PI.  II.  109  Corchorus 
plitorius  [etc.] . .  furnish  the  chief  supply  of  the  valuable  fibre 
jute  or  gunny. 

b.  attrib.,  as  gunny-bag,  -bagging,  -carpet,  -doth, 
-fibre,  -sack. 

1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  2/2  Upon  removing  some 
gunny-bags  that  were  stowed  close  to  the  lazaretto.  1856 
OLMSTED  Slave  States  630  A  curtain  or  screen,  of  gunny- 
bagging.  1858  J.  S.  HOMANS  Cycl.  Commerce  919/1  In  1841- 
42  tnere  were  exported  from  Calcutta  ..95,412  pieces  of 
gunny  cloth.  1872  OLIVER  Elcm.  Bat.  11.  153  In  India 
it  tjutc)  is  used  for  making  rice  and  sugar  bags,  called 
Gunny-bags.  1879  H.  KING  in  Scribner's  Mag.  Nov.  133/1 
The  sunlight  ..  changed  the  gunny  carpet  to  cloth  of  gold. 
i88»  Ref.  to  Ho.  Repr.  Free.  Met.  U.  S.  73  A  stream  of 
water  . .  keeps  the  pulp  in  continual  motion  and  passes  off 
through  another  double  set  of  sluices  lined  with  coarse 
gunny  sacks.  1890  '  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD  '  Col.  Reformer 
(1891)  349  I've  ridden  many  a  mile.,  with  nothing  but  an  old 
gunny-bag  to  sit  on. 
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Gunny,  dial,  variant  of  GOUNDY  a.   Obs. 

Gunphanun,  obs.  variant  of  GONFANON. 

Gunpowder  (g»-npaudai).  Forms  :  5  gone- 
powder,  gounepou(l)dre,  -powdre,  etc.,  gun-, 
gonpoudre,  gonnpouldre,  gounne  pouldre, 
gonnepoder,  gonn(e)  powther,  gunepoudir, 
gounpouder,  etc.,  6  gonepother,  Sc.  gun  puldir, 
6-7  gunnepouder,  6-  gunpowder,  7-  gun- 
powder, [f.  GCN  sb.  +  POWDER  **.] 

1.  An  explosive  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and 
charcoal,  chiefly  used  in  discharging  projectiles 
from  guns  and  for  blasting. 

[a  1387  Brev.  Bartholomxi  (Anecd.  Oxon.,  Medieval,  1. 1 
3),  Pulvis  pro  instrumento  illo  bellico  sive  diabolico  quod 
yulgaliter  dicitur  gunne.]  1414  in  Rymer  fccdera  (1709) 
IX.  160  Aliquod  Gunpoudre  versus  Partes  exteras,  in  Portu 
praedicto.  1446  in  Archaeologin  XXII.  63  liought  ij  hand, 
gunnes  de  ere  iiiji.  Item,  gonepowder  iiijj.  1464  tllann 
f)  Househ.  E.tp.  (Roxb.)  160  Item,  payd  ffor  xij.  H.  gonne- 
powdyr  . .  xjj.j.  1483  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  V/I  (1896)  13  For 
o  0b,ari;«1Ies,GonnePowdre.  '533  MORE  Apol.  xxxiv.  Wks. 
898/1  If  he  founde  a  corner  of  his  neighbours  house  burning, 
he  wold  of  greate  loue  and  polycye  lay  on  fagottes  and  gun- 
powder to  put  out  the  fyre.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  42  The 
reik,  smeuk,  and  the  stink  of  the  gun  puldir.  1555  Ace.  in 
T.  Sharp  Cov.  Myst.  (1825)  193  Payd  for  xij  li  of  gonepother 
xijj.  vj,/.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  vii.  188,  I  doe  know 
*  luellen  valiant,  And  toucht  with  Choler,  hot  as  Gunpowder. 
1692  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  n.  v.  93  Gunpowder,  as 
U  is  made  in  this  Age,  is  compounded  of  Saltpetre  six  parts, 
and  of  Brimstone  and  Charcoal  of  each  one  part.  1707 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVII.  290  The  best  gunpowder,  .is  com- 
posed of  70  parts  (in  weight)  of  nitre,  18  parts  of  sulphur,  and 
16  parts  of  charcoal.  1827  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  1.22  The 
three  great  elements  of  modern  civilization,  Gunpowder, 
Printing,  and  the  Protestant  Religion.  1846  GREENER  Set'. 
Gunnery  69  Gunpowder  is  a  lever  if  exploded  on  a  solid  base, 
if  not,  Us  effects  become  limited  in  proportion. 

b.  White  gunpowder ;  a  name  given  to  various 
explosives  of  recent  invention;  a.  (see  quot.  1875); 
b.  a  blasting  mixture  made  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  sugar. 
_  T&lSUre's  Diet.  A  rts  1 1. 767  Schultze's  White  Gunpowder 
is  a  tri-nitro-cellulose,  prepared  from  sawdust. 

e.  with  reference  to  tattooing. 

1713  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5363/4  His  Name  on  his  right  Hand 
in  Gunpowder  D.  W.  1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to 
Abbe  Conti  31  July,  The  women  have  their  arms.,  and  their 
necks  and  faces,  adorned  with  . .  various  sorts  of  figures 
impressed  by  gunpowder. 

Ajfe 

1681  FLAVEL  Metk.  Grace  xxviii.  474  Christian,  thou 
knowest  thou  carriest  gunpowder  about  thee  ;  desire  those 
that  carry  fire  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  thee.  1900  Speaker 
24  Mar.  674/1  Such  mischievous  words  are  just  the  sort  of 
match  to  kindle  the  gunpowder  of  mob  violence. 

2.  (In  full,  gunpowder  lea.}  A  fine  kind  of  green 
tea,  each  leaf  of  which  is  rolled  up,  so  that  it  has 
a  granular  appearance. 

1771  J.  R.  FORSTER  tr.  Osteck's  If  ay.  I.  250  Tio-te  is  rolled 
up  like  pease.  . .  A  smaller  kind  is  called  Gunpowder  tea. 
1798  JE.  ANDERSON  Brit.  Emboss.  China  186  The  shfub 
which  bears  what  is  called  the  Imperial  and  gunpowder 
teas.  1832  Veg.  Subst.  Food  379  Gunpowder  tea  is  made 
of  tender  green  leaves.  1839  THACKERAY  Major  Galtagan 
vi,  '  Is  it  bohay  tay  or  souchong  lay  that  you'd  like?'.. 
'Any  tea  you  like'.  ..  'What  do  you  say,  then,  to  some 
prime  gunpowder?'  1886  Daily  News  24  Dec.  2/6  Tea.— 
Ping  Suey  gunpowder. 

1 3.  slang.  Some  fiery  drink.  Obs. 

1765  W.  TOLDERVY.///J/.  Two  Orphans  II.  112  Tape,  glim, 
rushlight,  white  port,  rasher  of  bacon,  gunpowder,  slug, 
wild-fire,  knock-me-down,  and  strip-me  naked.  Ibid.  II. 
118  Come,  here's  t'ye,  in  a  glass  of  gunpowder. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gunpowder-blue,  flash, 
grinder,  -law,  -maker,  match,  mill,  -pocket, 
-smoke,  -squib,  train,  works;  gunpowder-blackened 
adj. ;  also  gunpowder  oake,  gunpowder  in  a 
cake  or  mass,  i.e.  before  it  is  corned ;  gun- 
powder-engine, a  gas-engine  in  which  the  move- 
ment of  the  piston  is  produced  by  the  evolution  of 
gas  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  gunpowder 
(Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875)  ;  gunpowder-ham- 
mer, a  pile-driving  machine  worked  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder  (Ibid.'];  gunpowder-paper, 
paper  spread  with  an  explosive  compound  and 
rolled  up  into  the  form  of  a  cartridge  (Siitt.  Snppl. 
1884) ;  gunpowder-press,  a  press  for  compacting 
mill-cake  into  hard  cake  preparatory  to  granulation 
(Knight,  1875);  t  gunpowder  spot,  a  'beauty 
spot  produced  by  means  of  gunpowder  (see  quot. 
1718  in  i  c)  ;  gunpowder  tea  (see  2). 

1894  Westm.  Gaz.  25  June  2/2  Lefebvre  wishes  to  wash  his 
^gunpowder-blackened  hands.  1890  Daily  Nnus  21  Oct.  2/1 


VI.  ill.  (1051)  559  Burning  lust  is  but  a  flash,  a  *gunpowdei 
flash.  1719  TyVtrEt  Pills  I V.  190  The  next  that  came  by,  was 
a  *Gun-powder  grinder.  1614  T.  ADAMS  Devils  Banquet  2 


Lawes.  .enacted  in  the  vaultof  darkenesse  ;  like  those  vnder 
the  Parliament-house ;  *Gunpowder-Iawes,  fit  for  the  Justices 
of  Hell.  1550  Acts  Privy  Council  (1891)  III.  50,  xx"  to 
Charles  Wolman,  *gonnepowther  maker.  1617  CAPT.  SMITH 
Seaman's  Gram.  XH.  57  Glue  fire  by  a  "Gunpowder  match, 
o  preuent  traines  to  the  powder  chest.  1642  WOOD  Life 
O.H.S.)  I.  74  The  "gunpowder  myll  wasat  Osney  where  the 
ulling  myll  stood.  1777  T.  TWINING  to  Barney  16  June  in 
Louisa  Twining  Country  Clergym.  MkCent.  (1882)  51  With 


GUN-ROOM. 

'gunpowder  pockets  under  hi,  iirnM,iis  ready  for  the  Da 
tridges  in  September.  1838  I  M,  KENS  <  >.  /Wr/xxx,  A  couple 
of  men  catch  one  moment's  glimpse  of  a  boy,  in  the  midst 
of  "gunpowder-smoke.  1681  OTKKI  SMitr's  tart  iv  i 
1728  1. 382  -Gun-pouder  Spots  and  Moles.  1708  WILSON,  etc 
Petronius  Arbiter  10]  Fine  Gentlemen  in  the  Boxes  with 
their  Patches,  Gunpowder.spots,  and  Tooth-pickers  1660 
FISHER  Rustic/is  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  94  ITheyJthrew's.ones 
and  "Gunpowder-squibs  that  fired  among  us.  1611  RICH 
Honest.  Age  (Percy  Soc.)  45  These  diuelish  practises  of 
poysons,  of  pistoles,  of  stabbing  kniues,  and  of  "gunne. 
ponder  traynes.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  621  The  Royal 
'Gunpowder  Works  at  Waltham  Abbey. 

b.  Gunpowder  plot :  the  plot  to  blow  up  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  Nov.  5,  1605,  while  the 
King  and  Lords  and  Commons  were  assembled 
there.  (So  gunpowder  conspiracy,  treason,  traitor, 
etc.)  f  Gunpowder  (treason)  day  :  Nov.  <; 

i6n-i2  in  Swayne  Sarum  Church-w.  Ace.  (1896)  161  Ring- 
Inge  -.on  the  daie  of  the  Gunpowder  treasonn.  1613  JUS 
Ace.  St.  Johns  Hosp.,  Canterb.,  For  the  rynsers  on  the 
goonpouder  daye  1626  Raleigh's  Ghost  38  And  to  this  I 
call  vp  the  plot  of  all  plots  . .  the  Gun-pouder  conspiracie. 
1630  WADSWORTII  Pilgr.  vii.  62  There  is  one  Sir  Edward 
liainham,  who  was  a  grand  complotter  of  the  Gunpowder 
treason.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  279  Even  Gunpowder 
Enormities  and  Desolation  did  blow  up  all  as  at  one  crack 
1659  O.  WALKER  Oratory  61  The  Earl  of  Northamptons 
speech  against  the  gun-powder-Traitors.  1685  EVELVN 
Diary  5  Nov.,  It  being  the  first  Gunpowder  Conspiracy 
anniversary  that  had  ben  kept  now  these  80  yeares  170* 
HEARNE  Collect.  6  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  66  Yesterday  befn? 
Gunpowder  treason  'twas  observed  more  than  it  us'd  to  be 

SkiTh  "  I7ls  BPSF*  Owx  T'""  '"•  CW*  '•  59«  The 

tilth  of  November,  being^  gunpowder  treason  day.  1796  J 
CAULFIELD  Uitlf)  The  History  of  the  Gunpowder  plot.  1855 
RUSKIN  in  Collingwood  Life  I.  194  Am  going  to  press  . .  on 
Gunpowder  Plot  day.  1897  S.  R.  GARDINER  Gunpowder 
Plot  i.  7  Was  Salisbury  such  an  idiot  as  to  inform  his 
_' domestic  gentleman'  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
invent  Gunpowder  Plot  ? 

5.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.  a.  fig.  Explosive  as 
gunpowder;  easily  fired  or  inflamed. 

159*  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  iv.  123,  I  am  aflraide  of  this 
Gun-powder  Percy  though  he  be  dead.  1604  T.  M.  Black 
Bk.  D4,  Such  Gunne-powder  Oathes  they  were,  that  I 
wonder  how  the  Seeling  held  together.  1625  Br.  MOUNTAGU 
App.  Cxsar.  ii.  j.  112  Men  of  moving  violent,  Quicksilver 
Gunpowder  spirits.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  lii,  Would  you  have 
him  peace-maker  genera!  between  all  the  gunpowder  High- 
landers  in  the  army? 
b.  Of  a  bluish  colour  like  gunpowder. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  1. 169  The  lank,  black,  twine-like 
hair,.. cut  in  a  straight  line  along  the  black  stubble  of  his 
thin  gunpowder  eye  brows. 

Hence  Chrnpowderoni,  Orrnpowdery  adjs., 
pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  gunpowder;  of 
the  bluish  colour  of  gunpowder ;  fig.  fiery,  easily 
fired,  inflamed,  or  irritated. 

1868  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Nov.  3  It  [the  poetry]  is  gunpowdery 
to  an  intense  degree.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood  vi,  His  philan- 
thropy was  of  that  gunpowderous  sort  that  the  difference 
between  it  and  animosity  was  hard  to  determine.  1871  M. 
LEGRAND  Cambridge  Freshm.  168  There  was  a  very  gun- 
powdery  atmosphere  in  the  room  when  Mrs.  Cribb  came  in. 
'  1  hey  re  been  lettin'  off  fireworks  or  something. . ',  she  said. 
1872  Daily  News  20  July,  Brought  up  amid  gunpowdery 
scenes  of  this  kind  . .  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  young 
Maurice  de  MacMahon  should  have  started  in  the  army  as 
a  Legitimist  fire-eater  of  the  fiercest  kind?  1889  Catholic 
Househ.  2  Nov.  3/2  To  give  gunpowdery  battle  to  the  Pope 
and  all  his  satellites.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  29  Dec.  5/1 
Among  these  were  a  good  many  stage  folk— you  could  tell 
them  by  their  gunpowdery  chins. 

t  Gu-npowdered,  a.  Obs.    [  +  -Ei>2.] 

1.  Charged  with  gunpowder. 

1560  WHITEHORNE  Ord.  Souldiours  (1588)  46  Vnto  eucry 
one  of  which  [fireworks],  must  bee  put  a  peece  of  a  eun- 
poudred  match. 
b.  fig.  Readily  inflamed  or  excited. 

'604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  t.  i.  6  Lest,  by  casting  forth  a 
sparke  of  fire,  his  gun-powdred  minde  of  a  sodayne  be  in- 
flamed. 1622  BP.  ABERNETHY  Phys.  for  Soule  (1630)  293 
That  fervent,  gunpowder-ed  and  sudden  anger. 

2.  Begrimed  with  gunpowder. 

1702  FARQUHAR  Inconstant  I.  ii,  We.  .saw  peeping  over  a 
parcel  of  scarecrow,  olive-coloured,  gunpowdered  fellows, 
as  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Gun-room  (gtnirnm). 

1.  In  large  ships  of  war,  a  compartment  orig. 
occupied  by  the  gunner  and  his  mates,  but  now 
fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  junior 
officers;  in  smaller  vessels,  that  used  as  a  mess- 
room  by  the  lieutenants. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Acdd.  Yng.  Sea-wen  ii  About  the 
Gun-roome,  the  Tiller,  the  rudder,  the  pintels,  the  gudgions. 
a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704)  360/2  The 
upper  Gun- Room.. is  used  for  a  Store-Room,  Lodgings. 
1673  DRYDEN  Amboyna.  in.  iii,  Oh,  now  it  begins,  and 
the  gun-room  grows  hot,  Ply  it  with  culverin  and  with 
small  shot.  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuilder's  Assist.  36 
LJpon  the  lower  Gun-deck  in  Men  of  War  there  is  an 
Apartment  for  the  Gunner,  called  the  Gun-room  ;  it  is  for 
itting  and  securing  all  his  small  Stores.  1720  DE  FOE  Capt. 
Singleton  xi.  11840)  200  The  gunner  of  the  ship.. secured 
himself  in  the  gun-room.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  (1863) 
44  The  first  lieutenant  had  asked  me  to  dine  in  the  gun- 
room. 1884  PAE  Eustace  86  You  forget. .that  I  shall  be  in 
the  gun-room,  and  he  in  the  forecastle. 

Proverb.  1697  VANBRUGH  Relapse  ill.  iii,  I'm  afraid  we 
shall  find  a  great  job  on't.  Pray  Heaven  that  old  rogue 
Coupler  han't  sent  us  to  fetch  milk  out  of  the  gunroom. 

b.  attrib.,  as  gun-room  bulkhead,  gossip,  gun, 
hour,  officer,  steward;  gun-room  ports,  stern 


GUN-SHOT. 

ports   cut    through    the    gun-room    in    a   frigate 
CHamersly  Naval  Encycl.  1881). 
1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  27  We  struck  two  of  our  Gun-room 
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« 
Mfrfrwrj  Nov.  6/3  They  ..  talk  the  most  knowing 

gun-room  gossip. 

2    A  room  in  which  guns  are  kept. 

,773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cony,  ii.  i,  Your  worship  must  not 
tell  the  story  of  Quid  Grouse  in  the  gun-room.  1883  BLACK 
Skandm  Bills  xxvi,  It  is  like  the  place  too-the  gun-room 
even,  and  the  stuffed  birds. 

Orunry,  rare  obs.  form  of  GUNNERY. 

Gnu-shot  (g»'DiJft).  Forms:  see  GUN  sb.; 
also  5  gormes  shott. 

1.  Shot  fired  from  a  gun  or  cannon  ;  ;•  also  the 
shooting  of  guns.  Now  rare. 

1471  Arriv.  Edw.  IV  (Camden)  29  [They]  were  sore  an- 
noyed in  the  place  where  they  were,  as  well  with  gonnes- 
sholt  as  with  shot  of  arrows.  1494  FABYAN  Chron,  VH.  450 
[He]  assaylyd  this  sayde  shyppe  on  euery  parte  &  bette 
hir  w>  gunneshot  &  hir  men  w«  hayle  shot.  1497  Naval 
Ace  Hen.  VII  (1896)  104  Gonneshot  of  Iren  .  .  Ston  .  .Iced. 
PALSOR.  889  To  expresse  the  sounde  of  gonne  shotte, 


onres  guns.  .  .         ., 

I  hadde  finished  my  .  .  Treatise  of  woundes  made  wyth 
Gonneshotte.  1607  TOPSELL  Hist.  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658) 
383  Whensoever  they  are  hunted  with  Dogs,_  they  run 
directly  to  the  woods  or  to  the  next  trees,  wherein  they  are 
killed  by  gun-shot.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  269 
Wit  -  - 

all 


. 
shots  were  wildly  fired  in  all  directions. 

TO.  fig. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  To  P.  Giles  (1895)  10 
Bcynge  .  .  sauffe,  and,  as  sayth  the  proverbe,  out  of  all 
daunger  of  gonneshotte.  1575  GASCOIGNE  Good  Morrow  64 
As  with  gonnes  we  kill  the  Crowe  For  spoyling  our  releefe, 
The  Deuill  so  must  we  ouerthrowe,  With  gonshote  of  beleefe. 
'577  VAUTROUILLIER  Luther  on  E/>.  Gal.  19  With  such  gun- 
shot and  artillerie  must  the  Papacie  be  destroyed.  1581  J. 
BELL  Haddotfs  Answ.  Osor.  305  Being  supported  by  the 
Popes  authoritie,  and  armed  with  the  gunneshotte  of  his  ex- 
communication. 1634  WITHER  Emblemes  112  The  gunshot 
of  a  slanderous  tongue  may  smite. 

c.  Her.  =  PELLET,  OGKBSS.   (Cf.  GUNSTONE  a.) 

1818  in  BERRY  Encycl.  Her. 

2.  The  range  of  a  gun  or  cannon  ;  the  distance 
to  which  a  shot  can  be  effectively  thrown  from  a 
gun.  Chiefly  out  of,  within  gunshot. 

1531  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  366/1  Prouiding  alwai 
that  your  selfes  y"  chief  captaines  .  .  stand  and  loke  vpon 
sure  and  safe  a  syde  halfe  out  of  al  gunshot.  1540  CRAN- 
MER  Bible  Prol.,  They  sytte  farre  from  the  strokes  of  battayll, 
and  farre  out  of  gonneshoute,  and  therfore  they  be  but 
seldome  wounded.  1631  MABBE  Celestina  (1894)  xi.  191  Hee 
is  out  of  gun-shot,  that  rings  the  bell  to  the  battell.  1676  S. 
SEWALL  Diary  i  July  11878)  I.  14  Mr.  Hezekiah  Willet  slain 
by  the  Naragansets,  a  little  more  than  a  Gun-shot  off  from  his 
house.  1696  Loud.  Gas.  No.  3219/2  On  the  2oth  appeared 


him.      1894  Field 
out  he  was  in- 


BERRY  in  Nicolas  Disp.  kelson  1x846)  VII.  117  note,  The     | 


Three-decker  was  within  gun-shot  of  us  at  day-break.  1843 
JAMES  A.  Neil  vi,  They  were  half  across  the  Meadows,  about 
Haifa  gun-shot  from  the  alders.  1879  JEFFERIES  Amateur 
Poacher\\\.  51  They  [mallards]  were  always  out  of  gunshot, 
tb.  transf.VOQ.fig*  Within^  out  of ^  past  ^beyon.1 
(the)  gunshot  (of}:  within,  beyond  reach  (of);  I 
within,  out  of  the  sphere  of  influence  (of). 

1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  •$•  F.  Ixv.  77  Marching  toward     | 
the  copweb,  within  goon  shot.    1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on,    \ 
Ps.  xxxv.  8  They,  .feare  nothing,  as  though  they  were  quite     j 
out  of  all  gonneshot.    1593  NASHE  Chrises   T.  76  They    ' 
might  haue  ..  lyu'd  out  of  gunshot  of  misery.     x6ia  T. 
TAYLOR  Comm,  Titus  ii.  12  If  he  can . .  Hue  out  of  the  gunshot 
of  the  lawe.    1641  ROGERS  Naaman  459  Set  me  beyond 
gun-shot  of  all  corruptions.     1678  BUNYAN  f^r-  *•  (1879) 
81  You  are  not  yet  out  of  the  gun-shot  of  the  Devil.     1687 
DRYDEN  Hind  <$•  P.  Pref.  i  Those  who  are  come  over  to 
the  Royal  Party  are  consequently  suppos'd  to  be  out  of 
Gunshot. 
H  3.  A  pistol. 

1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  ii.  776  With  hasty  rage  he  snatch'd 
His  Gun-shot  that  in  holsters  watch'd. 
4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gunshot-distance >  -frac- 
ture^ -wound. 

1671  WISEMAN  Wounds  n.  i  Great  hath  been  the  Conten- 
tion amongst  the  Learned  about  fire  and  venom  in  Gun-shot- 
wounds.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  227/1  Gun-shot 
wounds.. are  not  often  followed  by  haemorrhage.  1837  W. 
IRVING  Ca.pt.  Bonneville  (1849)  ?o?  The  rider  ..  discovered 
an  Indian  fort  within  gunshot  ^distance.  1843  ABDY  Water 
Cure  (1843)  109  His  success  in  treating  gun-shot  wounds 
with  cold  water  was  most  remarkable.  1879  St.  George's 
Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  399  Gunshot  fracture  of  the  humerus. 

Gun-shy  (g»'njai),  a.  Afraid  of  a  gun ;  fright- 
ened at  the  report  of  a  gun  :  said  esp.  of  a  sporting 
dr~ 


t  SPEEDY  Sport  iv.  50  The  first  birds  shot  at  over  a 
gun-shy  dog  should  certainly  be  killed.  1893  S.  BONSAL 
Morocco  210  The  Shereefian  soldiers  are  far  too  gunshy 
to  attack  an  armed  foe.  1893-  SELOUS  Tray.  S.  E.  Africa 
16  Another,  .though  an  excellent  horse  for  a  journey,  was 


so  gun  shy  I  could  dp  nothing  with  hi 
9  June  818/2  The  first  time  I  took  the  dog 
chned  to  be  gun  shy. 

Hence   Girnshyness,   the    condition    of   being   | 
gun-shy. 

1890  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  427  Gunshyness  [in  dogs]  is  one  of  the    ; 
worst  difficulties  with  which  sportsmen  have  to  contend. 

Gunsman  (ginizmsen).  rare,  [{.gun's,  genitive 
of  GUN  +  MAN  :  cf.  marksman.]  =  GUNMAN  i . 

1766  in  W.  Smith  Bouquet's  Exped.  (1868)  156  In  this 
list  their  warriors  or  gunsmen  are  1180,  and  their  inhabitants    , 
about  6000.     1775  ADAIR  Amur.  Ind.  281  The  outmost    i 
boundaries  of  the  colony,  where  commonly  the  best  gunsmen    • 
reside,    a  1849  J.  C.  &IANGAN  Poems  (1859)  351  Gunsman 
and  dragoon. 

Gunsmith  (garnsmib). 

1,  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  make  and  repair 
small  fire-arms. 

1588  in  Compt.  Bk.  D.  Wedderburne  (S.  H.  S.,  1898)  82 
uottt  [William  Low,  gunsmith,  son  of  James  Low,  smith, 
was  entered  in  the  Burgess  Roll  3oth  Sept.  1588].  1647 
HAWARD  Crown  Rev.  21  Gun-smith :  Fee,  6d.  per  diem. 
1671  DRYDEN  Evenings  Love  Pref.  a  4  b.  The  employment  of 
a  Poet  is  like  that  of  a  curious  Gunsmith,  or  Watchmaker. 
1781  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  230  Wogdon,  one  of  the  most 
famous  gunsmiths  in  London.  1858  [see  GUNMAKER).  1861 
Times  21  Aug.,  Gunsmiths  making  or  repairing  rifles. 

2.  slang.  A  thief. 

1869  7>w//<?  Aw  XXV.  213  He.  .returned  to  his  old  trade 
of 'gunsmith',  gunning  being  the  slang  term  for  thieving. 

Hence  Ou-nsmithery,  the  trade  of  a  gunsmith, 
the  making  of  small  arms ;  also,  the  place  where 
the  work  of  a  gunsmith  is  carried  on. 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1806  Westut.  Gaz.  30  Jan.  2/1  The 
Government  gun-smitherurs. 

fGu'nster.  slang  (?or  nonce-wd.}.  Obs.  [f. 
GUN  sb.  +  -STER.]  (See  quot.) 

1709  STEBLE  TatUr  No.  88  F  2  The  words  Gunner  and 
Gunster  are  not  to  be  used  promiscuously.. Those  who  re- 
count strange  Accidents  and  Circumstances  which  have  no 
Manner  of  Foundation  in  Truth,  when  they  design  to  do 
Mischief  are  comprehended  under  the  Appellation  of  Gun- 
ners, when  they  endeavour  only  to  surprise  and  entertain, 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  Name  of  Gunsters.  . .  The 
Gunner  is  destructive,  and  hated ;  the  Gunster  innocent, 
and  laughed  at.  Ibid,  p  9  Come  we  now  to  the  Gunsters. 
This  Race  of  Engineers  deals  altogether  in  Wind-Guns, 
which  by  recoiling  often,  knock  down  those  who  discharge 
them,  without  hurting  any  body  else.  17*7  BOYER  Fr. 
Dict,%  Gunster  (a  Cracker,  or  bouncing  Fellow),  un  Bavard. 

Gun-stock  (gzrnstpk).  The  wooden  stock  or 
support  to  which  the  barrel  of  a  gun  is  attached ; 
t  a  rest  or  support  on  which  to  place  a  cannon  on 
board  ship. 

1495-7  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  f-V/  (1896)  246  Also  payed  m 
lykewith  to  John  Keyte  for  xx.  Elmyn  tres  price  the  pece 
xijd.  .of  hym  so  bought  &  apon  makyng  of  Gonne  stokkes 
for  Gonnes  belongyng  to  the  seid  ship.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp. 
Diet.,  Vaqueta . .  a  gunne  stocke.  17*5  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Walnut  Tree*  The  Timber  is  . .  used  for  Gunstocks, 
Coach-wheels,  and  the  bodies  of  Coaches.  1748  Anson's 
Voy.  n.  v.  179  The  Commodore  ordered,  .a  swivel  gun-stock 
to  be  fixed  m  the  bow  both  of  the  barge  and  pinnace.  1835 
GREENER  Gun  144  Walnut  has  for  many  years  been  con- 
sidered the  most  handsome  and  the  best  wood  for  gun-stocks. 
1899  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  175/1  The  least  tap  on  a  gun-stock 
was  carried  a  great  distance. 

Comb.  1689  Ann.  Albany  (1850)  II.  112  Jan  Nack, trader 
and  gunstockmaker. 

Hence  Girn-stocker,  one  who  fits  the  stocks  of 
guns  to  the  barrels ;  Gu  n-stocking,  the  fitting  of 
gun-stocks.  In  recent  Diets. 

t  GU  nstone.  Obs.     [f.  GUN  sb.  +  STONE  sb.] 

1.  A  stone  used  for  the  shot  of  a  cannon  or  gun ; 
a  cannon-ball ;  a  bullet 

1434-50  tr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  IV.  455  He  was  sleyne  with  a 
gunneston  [L.  ictit  fundibali\.  c  1440  Jacobs  Well  267  [>e 
vyolence  of  a  gunne  or  of  an  engyne-ston  isqwenchyd,  whan 
softe  erthe  or  softe  thyng  is  sett  J>ersens.  1530  PALSGR. 
680,  I  neuer  sawe  gonne  stone  skyppe  on  that  facyon.  Ibid. 
739/2,  I  am  stryken  with  a  gonne  stone,  1  am  but  deed. 
1563-87  FOXE  A.  $  M.  (1596)  1948/2  Having  at  one  siege 
no  Tesse  then  three  thousand  bullets  and  gunstones  flying 
upon  them.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  x.  (1878)  20  Make  gunstone 
and  arrow  shew  who  is  within.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  Vt  i.  ii.  282 
This  Mocke  of  his  Hath  turn'd  his  balles  to  Gun-stones. 
1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  v.  v,  That  I  could  shoote  mine 
eies  at  him  like  gun-stones.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol. 
Gen.  (1693)  693  A  Gun-stone  or  pellet.  1808  J.  BARLOW 
Columb.  vn.  702  Shells  rain  before  nim  . .  Crags,  gunstones, 
balls  o'erturn  the  tented  ground. 

Comb.  1578  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  254  Guneston  maker  fee 
per  diem.  .o.  o.  8.  1647  HAWARDCWWW  Rev.  21  Gun-stone 
maker:  Fee  per  diem,  12.  d. 

2.  Her.  =  PELLET,  OGBESS.   (Cf.  GUN-SHOT  i  c.) 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  B  iv  b,  Oglys  be  calde  in  arrays 
gonestonys.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  i.  61/1  He  beareth 
Argent  3  Ogresses.  These  are  also  termed  Pellets,  and  do 
resemble  bullets  for  Guns,  and  are  often  termed  Gun-stones, 
or  Bullets.  1766  PORNY  Heraldry  (1777)  Diet.,  Pellets,  the 
name  given  to  the  Black  Rpundlets,  by  English  Heralds 
alone.. these  are  also  denominated  in  English  by  the  apel- 
lations  of  Ogresses  and  Gunstones.  1847  Gloss.  Her.  244. 

Gunter  (go'ntai).  [The  name  of  a  distinguished 
English  mathematician,  Edmund  Gunter  (1581- 
1626).  The  phrase  '  according  to  Gunter'  is  cur- 
rent in  the  U.S.  in  the  same  sense  as  the  English 
'  according  to  Cocker '  (Farmer  Americanisms 


1.  In  the  name  of  several  mathematical  instru- 
ments improved  or  invented  by  Gunter.     Gunter's 


GUNWALE, 

chain  :  the  chain  of  4  poles*  length  now  in  general 
use  for  land-surveying  (see  CHAIN  sb.  9  .  Gunter  s 
line :  a  logarithmic  line  on  Gunter's  scale  used  for 
performing  mechanically  the  operations  of  multi- 
plication and  division  ;  also  called  Gunters  pro- 
portion. Gunter  s  quadrant',  an  apparatus  for 
finding  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  azimuth,  etc. 
Gunter's  rule,  scale—  i  b. 

1679  MOXON  Math.  Diet.,  Gunter^s  Chain,  Quadrant, 
Rule,  Scale^  and  Sector,  all  useful  Mathematical  Instru- 
ments, invented  or  much  improved  by . .  Mr.  Edmund 
Gunter..  and  from  him  bearing  their  names.  1688  J. 
BROWN,  The  Description  and  Use  of  the  Carpenters- Rule, 
together  with  the  LTse  of  the  Line  of  Numbers  commonly 
called  Gunter's- Line,  applyed  to  the  measuring  of  all  super- 
ficies and  solids.  1701  T.  TUTTELL  Descr.  Math.  Instr., 
Gunter's  Quadrant,  . .  made  in  Wood  or  Brass,  Curiously 
contrived  to  find  the  Hour  ..  and  Azimuth,  and  most  Pro- 
positions of  the  Globe  ;  also,  the  Height  of  Trees,  Steeples, 
&c.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gunter's  Line,  the  common 
Line  of  Numbers  first  invented  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gunter,and 
so  well  known  that  it  rfeeds  no  Description.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Gunters  Line,  called  also  line  of  lines,  and 
line  of  numbers.  1750  FRANKLIN  Opinions  fy  Conject. 
Wks.  1887  II.  186  Iwo  pieces  of  thick  looking-glass,  as 
broad  as  a  gunter's  scale,  and  six  inches  long.  1801  [see 
CHAIN  j£.  9].  x8ooZ>/V/.  Nat.  Biog.  XXXIII.  350  Gunter's 
admirable  rule  of  proportion,  now  called  the  line  of  numbers 
('  Gunter's  Line '  and '  Gunters  Proportion  '),  and  other  lines 
laid  down  by  it  were  fitted  in  the  scale,  which  ever  since 
has  been  called  '  Gunter's  Scale1. 

b.  Short  for  Gunter*  s  scale*.  A  flat  rule,  two  feet 
long,  marked  on  one  side  with  scales  of  equal 
parts,  of  chords,  sines,  tangents,  etc.,  and  on  the 
other  side  with  scales  of  the  logarithms  of  those 
parts ;  much  used  for  the  mechanical  solution  of 
problems  in  surveying  and  navigation. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Gunter*s-Sca!et  commonly 
call'd  The  Gunter  by  Seamen.  1797-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t 
Gunter's  scalft  also  called  by  navigators  absolutely  the 
Gnnter.  .The  same  lines  are  also  occasionally  laid  down  on 
rulers  to  slide  by  each  other ;  hence  called  sliding  Gunters. 
1886  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  VI.  225/2  Brandreth,  T.  S. ..  had 
previously  [to  1821]  invented  his  logometer,  or  ten-foot 
gunter.  1890  Ibid.  XXXIII.  350  In  these  tables  \sc.  of 
Artificial  Sines  and  Tangents]  Gunter  applied  to  naviga- 
tion and  other  branches  of  mathematics  his  admirable  rule 
1  the  Gunter ',  on  which  were  inscribed  the  logarithmic  lines 
for  numbers,  sines,  and  tangents  of  arches. 

2.  Naut.  Applied  to  a  method  of  rigging  in 
which  the  topmast  slides  up  and  down  the  lower 
mast  on  rings  or  hoops ;  a  mast  so  rigged  or  a 
sail  attached  to  such  a  mast  (more  fully  sliding- 
gunter].  [So  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
'  sliding  Gunter' ;  see  quot.  1727-41  under  I  b.] 

1794  Rigging  <$•  Seamanship  I.  136  Boat's  Latteen  Sail. 
. .  This  sail,  when  the  head  of  it  (then  called  the  fore-leech) 
is  laced  to  a  mast  and  topmast,  is  called  a  sliding-gunter- 
sail ;  the  topmast  being  made  to  slide  down  the  mast  by 
means  of  hoops.  Ibid.  229  Ship's  Pinnaces  . .  sometimes  . . 
rig  with  a  shding-gunter,  like  houarios.  Ibid.  238  These 
sails  are  called  sliding-gunters,  and  used  in  the  English 


Guttters,  masts  fitted  for  getting  up  and  down  with  facility 
abaft  the  mast ;  generally  used  for  kites,  as  royals,  skysails, 
and  the  like.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  vi.  (ed.  2) 
227  Boats  rigged  with  two  sliding  gunters  are  the  best  suited 
for  cruising  purposes.  1894  Outing  ;U.  S.)  XXIV.  35/1 
The  rig  was  a  sliding  gunter  mainsail.  Ibid.  148/2  The 
sliding  gunter  rig,  . .  the  mast  is  in  two  pieces,  the  topmast 
sliding  up  and  down  the  tower  mast  on  two  wrought-iron 
rings  or  travelers. 

Gunwale,  gunnel  (go'nel).  Forms :  a.  S 
gonne  walle,  7  gunwayle,  -waile,  (8  gun-wall), 
8-  gunwale,  (9  gunwhale).  0.  7  gun(n)al,  8- 
gunnel.  7.  7-8  gunhil(l.  [f.  GUN  si.  +  WALE, 
the  gunwale  having  formerly  served  to  support  the 
gnns  (cf.  quot.  1697  in  /3).  The  usual  spelling  is  still 
gunwale,  though  the  pronunciation  (go'nw/1!)  is, 
at  least  in  Great  Britain,  never  used  by  persons 
acquainted  with  nautical  or  boating  matters.] 
The  upper  edge  of  a  ship's  side;  in  large  vessels, 
the  uppermost  planking,  which  covers  the  timber- 
heads  and  reaches  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the 
forecastle  on  either  side;  in  small  craft,  a  piece 
of  timber  extending  round  the  top  side  of  the  hull. 

a.  1466  Mann,  fy  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  205  For  tymbre 
for  colers  of  the  maste,  and  gonne  walks,  xx.  d,  1616 
CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Sea-men  n  The  wayst-boords, 
the  gunwayle,  stations  for  the  nettings.  1617  —  Seaman's 
Gram.  ii.  6  The  sides  and  Deckes  are  wrought  till  you  come 
at  the  Gunwaile,  which  is  the  vpmost  waile.  1717  A.  HAMIL- 
TON New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xlv.  147  The  Assailants  . .  when 
they  got  as  high  as  the  Gun-wall  or  Gunnel,  were  at  a  Loss 
how  to  get  over  the  Netting.  1800  CAPT.  MILNE  in  Naval 
Ctiron.  IV.  421  Brass  swivels  on  the  gunwbale.  1833 
MARRYAT  P.  Simple  (1863)  325  She.. proved  to  be  a  brigan- 
tine  laden  up  to  her  gunwale,  which  was  not  above  a  foot 
out  of  the  water.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xvi,  329  Our 
canoes  were  not  a  foot  above  the  water  at  the  gunwales. 
1868  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  (1877)  I.  vi.  41  Horses  were  led 
into  the  ships,  the  shields  hung  round  the  gunwale,  and  the 
warriors  crowded  in.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  vi. 
(ed.  2)  226  Cutters  and  pinnaces  should  have  from  6  to  8 
inches  added  to  their  gunwale  forward.  1880  DIXON 
Windsor  III.  iii.  25  More  than  once  her  gunwale  had  been 
under  water. 

attrib.  1773  COOK  irf  Voy.  11.  x.  (1842)  I.  194  The  gun. 
wale  boards  were,  .frequently  carved  in  a  grotesque  taste. 


GUNYAH. 

3.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  I.  400  A  very  pretty  neat 
Vessel . .  had  about  40  men  all  armed  . .  and  some  guns,  that 
went  with  a  Swivel  upon  their  Gunnal.  1699  Itid.  III.  14 
The  first  [ropes]  going  athwart  from  Gunnal  to  Gunnal. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  xvi.  (1840)  287  Friday  . .  set  him 
down  softly  upon  the  side  or  gunnel  of  the  Canoe.  1757 
ROBERTSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  34  As  he  was  stepping  on 
the  gunnel,  he  fell  over-board.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple 
(1863)  103  The  wind  had  caught  the  sails ;  and  the  ship  . . 
careened  over  to  her  gunnel  with  its  force.  1834  MEDWIN 
Angler  in  H'ales  II.  23,  I  was  never  tired  (when  I  leaned 
over  the  gunnel  of  the  boat)  in  watching  the  fish.  1878 
N.  Amer.  Rnf.  CXXVII.  384  Mitrailleuses  and  field-pieces 
were  mounted  on  the  gunnels. 

T-  '693  R.  LYDE  Retaking  'Friend's  Adv.'  22,  I  kept  up 
the  Topsail,  till  at  last  the  Wind  in  the  Showers  did  put  the 
Gunhil  of  the  Ship  in  the  Water.  171 1  in  A.  Duncan  Mariner's 
Chron.  (1805)  III.  292  Cutting  away  the  vessel's  gunhill. 

b.  Phrases.  Gunwale  to  (rarely  f  in) :  with  the 
gunwale  on  a  level  with  the  water ;  also  transf. 
Gunwale  under:  with  the  gunwale  submerged. 

[1717  tr.  Frezier's  Voy.  S.  Sea  34  With  such  dreadful  . . 
Ousts,  that  they  brought  the  Gunwale  to,  under  two  Courses 
reefd.]  1748  Anson's  Voy.  i.  viii.  77  The  ship  rolling  in. 
cessantly  gunwale  to.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  IV. 
civ.  339  He  rolled  himself  almost  gunwale  to,  at  every 
motion  of  his  horse.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780) 
Odd  4,  Gunnel-in,  or  gunnel-to.  1830  MARRYAT  King's 
Own  lui,  She  rolled  gunwale  under.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom 
Cringle  (1862)  260  We  continued  to  roligunwale  under, 
dipping  the  main  yardarm  into  the  water  every  now  and 
then.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  Momit.  If  Mere  xvi.  141  She  shot 
across  gunwale  under. 

C.  transf.  The  top  plank  of  a  hoarding. 

1865  KINGSLEY  Hcrrui.  II.  ix.  130  At  last  one  scaling 
ladder  was  planted  upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  hooked 
firmly  on  the  gunwale  of  the  hoarding. 

Gnuyah.  (gzrnya).  Also  9  gun(n)eah,  gune- 
eah,  gun(n)ya,  gunyer,  -yia,  guniar.  [Native 
Australian.]  A  native  Australian  hut.  (Cf. 
HUMPY  and  GIBBER.) 


J.  OXLEY  Jrnl.  F.xped.  Australia  117  He  [the  native 
down,  .the  little  bark  guneah  which  had  sheltered  him  and  \ 
his  family  during  the  night.  1847  L.  LEICHHARDT  Jrnl. 
Overland  Expect,  ix.  290  We  saw  a  very  interesting  camp- 
ing place  of  the  natives,  containing  several  two-storied 
gunyas.  1870  WILSON  A  astral.  Songs  140  From  the  gunyahs 
'neath  the  headland  Curled  the  smoke.  1890  '  ROLF  BOL- 
DREWOOD  '  Squatter's  Dream  xiv.  157  For  two  pins  I'd  put  ! 
a  match  in  every  gunyah  on  the  place. 

Guos,  obs.  form  of  GOOSE. 

II  Gup  (g»p),  sb.  Anglo-Indian,     [a.  Hindustani   ' 

i-^5  gup.]     Gossip. 

"c  1806  MRS.  SHERWOOD  in  Life  xxi.  (1847)  357  No  other 
amusement  than  hearing  'the  gup  gup',  or  gossip  of  the 
place  where  they  may  happen  to  be.  i88a  MRS.  CROKER 
Proper  Pride  I.  iv.  71  This  occurrence  was  related. .as  one 
of  the  items  of  local  'gup'.  1884  Manch.  Exam,  n  Nov. 
8/2  The  story  . .  rests  on  pure  bazaar  '  gup ',  as  they  say  in 
India. 

t  Gup,  int.  Obs.  Also  6  goppe,  guppe,  7  g'up, 
guipp,  guep.  [? Contracted  from  go  up;  cf.  GIF 
int.]  a.  A  cry  of  anger  or  chiding  addressed  to  a 
horse,  b.  An  exclamation  of  derision,  remonstrance, 
or  surprise  ;  often  coupled  with  marry. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Dyuers  Balettys  ii.  17  Spur  vp  at  the 
hynoer  gyrth,  with,  Gup.  morell,  gup.  —  Poems  agst. 
Gamcsrhe  ii.  36  Gup,  gorbellyd  Godfrey,  gup,  Garnysche, 
gaudy  fole.  1538  BALE  Thre  Lawes  962  Goppe  with  a 
vengeaunce,  how  comest  thu  so  aloft  ?  1546  J.  HEYWOOD 
Prov.  (1867)  43  Gup  with  a  galde  backe  gill,  come  vp  to 
supper.  1598  E.  GUILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  44  Mary  and  gup  ! 
haue  I  then  lost  my  cap?  1604  DEKKER  Honest  Wh.  viii. 
Wks.  1873  II.  50  Mary  gup,  are  you  growne  so  holy?  x6aa 
MABBE  tr.  Alejnan's  Guzman  d'Alf.  \,  101  Marry  g'up 
with  a  murraine.  1631  P.  FLETCHER  Sicelides  Poems 
(Grosart)  III.  80  Modestie?  marry  guipp:  these  are  your 
modest  creatures !  1682  T.  FLATMAN  HeraclHus  Ridetts 
(1713)  II.  No.  56.  99  Marry  guep  !  how  tender-credited  our 
Friend  is ! 

t  Gar.  Min.  Obs.  [a.  med.L.  gur,  perh.  a.  G. 
guhr  ferment  (used  by  later  mineralogists  with 
different  sense :  see  GUHB).]  (See  quots.) 

1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  160,  I  take  it  to  be  the  Gur  of  the 
Adeptists,  i.e.  the  matter  of  Metalls  before  it  be  coagulated 
into  a  Metallic  form.  . .  It  might  be  the  Gur  of  Lead.  [1739 
BROMF.LL  Mineralogia  vi.  6  En  sadan  silfwahaltig  hwit 
bergmiulk  eller  gur  metallicum  utflot  ahr  1696.]  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  dtrt  a  word  used  to  express  a  fluid 
matter  looking  like  milk,  but  reduced  sometimes,  by  evapora- 
tion, to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  appearing  in  form  of 
a  white  sediment.  It  always  contains  more  or  less  silver, 
and  is  common  in  the  mines  of  Sweden,  and  in  some  other 
places. 

Gur,  variant  of  GOOB,  a  coarse  Indian  sugar. 

Gurab,  obs.  form  of  GRAB  sb.^ 

Gurchen,  rare  obs.  form  of  GHERKIN. 

Gurd,  obs.  form  of  GIBD,  GOURD  1. 

Gurdel,  -il,  obs.  forms  of  GIRDLE  rf.i 

Gurdfish,  variant  of  GARFISH. 

Gurdle,  dial,  variant  GIRDLE  sb.'* 

tGure,  a.  Obs.  Also  3  girre.  [f.  OE.  gor 
GORK.]  In  phr.  On  (a)  gure  blade :  in  or  with 
gore.  Cf.  A-GORE-BLOOD  and  GOHE-BLOOD  3. 

a  iia;  Juliana  28  Euch  dunt  defde  into  hire  liche  bat  ha 
al  bi^et  on  gure  blode.  0x940  Wohvnge  in  Colt.  Horn.  281 
Albi  blisfule  bodi  streamed  on  a  Girre  blod. 

Gurflah,  variant  of  GARFISH. 
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Gurge  (gwdj),  sb.  rare.  Also  gorge,  [ad. 
L.  gorges  abyss,  whirlpool.]  A  whirlpool  (lit. 
andyijf.  ;  Her.  =  GUHGES  b. 

1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  xn.  41  The  Plain,  wherein  a  black 
bituminous  gurge  Boiles  out  from  under  ground,  the  mouth 
of  Hell.  1730-4  BAILEY  (folio),  Ciirge,  a  Whirl-Pool.  1820 
KHATS  Hyperion  n.  28  Horribly  convulsed  With  sanguine, 
feverous,  boiling  gurge  of  pulse.  1868  CUSSANS  Her.  vii. 
(1882)  116  Gorge,  or  Gurge,  . .  a  whirlpool.  . .  This  Charge 
covers  the  entire  Field,  and  is  blazoned  Argent  and  A/ure. 
1893  M.  FIELD  Underneath  Bough  9  Life's  a  tortured, 
booming  gurge. 

Gurge  (gMdg),  v.     [f.  L.  gurges  whirlpool.] 

yl.  trans.  To  turn  into  a  whirlpool. 

1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  i.  i  All  great  ryuers  are 
gurged . .  of  diuers  surges  and  sprynges  of  water. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  whirlpool,  to  swirl,  surge. 
Also  GuTging ///.  a. 

1578  Mirr.  Mag.,  Sigebert  xiv,  In  gurging  gulfe  of  these 
such  surging  seas.  1893  Daily  News  28  Jan.  3/1  The  water 
rises  up  one  gurging  mass  of  white  foam.  1897  F.  THOMPSON 
New  Poems  73  At  all  gates  the  clangours  gurge  in,  God's 
paludament  lightens,  see  ! 

Gurgeous  (gSMdganz;,  sb.  pi.  Now  dial. 
Forms  :  a.  5-  gurgeons,  (7  gurgin,  7-8  gur- 
gians,  8  -ins,  9  -ens).  /3.  7  grudgeons,  -ions, 
-ins,  grugings,  9  grudgings,  7-  grodgeons. 
[Cf.  F.  grugeons  lumps  of  crystalline  sugar  in 
brown  sugar,  formerly  also  (in  Cotgr.)  '  the  smallest 
or  most  writhen  fruit  on  a  tree ' ;  connected  with 
grugirio  crunch.]  Coarse  meal;  the  coarse  refuse 
from  flour ;  pollards. 

o.  a  1483  Liter  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  60  Not  to 
boult  it  [the  flour]  soe  sore  uppon  the  gurgeones  of  branne. 
»577  HARRISON  England  n.  vi.  (1877)  i.  154  The  bran 
(usuallie  called  gurgeons  or  pollard).  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  317/1  Bakers  Terms  in  their  Art.  Gurgin,  or 
Bran.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Pityron,  Bran,  Gurgeons, 
the  refuse  of  Ground  Wheat.  1787  WINTER  Syst.  Huso.  229 
Gurgians,  which  is  nearly,  if  not  equally  as  nutritive  as 
barley-meal,  and  much  cheaper.  1844  W.  BARNES  Poems 
Dorset  Dial.  Gloss.,  Gurgens,  pollard,  coarse  flour.  1855 
MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  724/2  Meal  . .  is  separated  into 
flour  . .  seconds,  middlings,  and  even  thirds ;  then  blues, 
boxings,  sharps,  gurgeons,  scuftings,  pollards.. and  bran. 

/3.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  564  Courser  grodgeons  for 
brown  bread.  16x1  COTGR.,  Annone, .  .meslin,  or  grudgins  ; 
the  corne  whereof  browne  bread  is  made  for  the  meynie. 
1633  FLETCHER  &  ROWLEY  Maid  of  Mill  HI.  iii,  You  that 
can  deal  with  G[r]udgins  and  coarse  floure.  1655  MOUFET 
&  BENNET  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  339  Bread  mingled  of 
Meal  and  Grudgins.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Grudgings, 
pollard  ;  fine  bran.  North.  1881  Leicfstersh.  Gloss.  s.v. 
Meal,  Sharps  or  grudgeons. 

Gorges  (gfcdgft).  Also  7  gorges,  9  dial. 
gurgise.  [a.  L.  gurges  whirlpool.]  A  whirlpool, 
gulf;  dial,  a  pool,  pond. 

1664  COTTON  Scarron.  i.  19  Here  a  Boat  kicking  on  the 
Surges,  And  there  one  sinking  in  a  Gurges.  i668/'//:7.  Trans. 
III.  633  There  may  be  a  very  Low  Ebb,  though  no  High- 
Spring,  which  they  terme  an  Out-let  or  Gurges  of  the  Sea. 
1875  Sussex  Gloss.,  Gurgise,  a  fish-pool ;  lake  or  pond. 

b.  Her.  A  charge  consisting  of  a  spiral  of  two 
narrow  bands,  intended  to  represent  a  whirlpool, 
and  blazoned  argent  and  azure. 

1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  19  A  Gurges,  or  Whirlpoole 
proper,  by  the  name  of  Gorges,  here  the  Field  is  not  named 
at  all,  by  reason  it  doth  fill  up  all  the  vacuity  of  the  Field, 
and  is  always  Azure  and  Argent,  the  proper  colour  of  water. 
1813  in  CRABB  Technol.  Diet. 

tGurgitate,  z*.  Obs.  ran-",  [f.  L.  gitrgi- 
tat-,fv\.stemo{gurgitare:  see  next.]  =  INGUR- 
GITATE v.  i. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Gurgitate,  to  swallow  or  devoure. 

Gurgitation  (gwdgit^'-Jan).  [ad.  late  L. 
*gurgitation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  gurgitdre  to  engnlf 
(gurgitdtus  'gorged',  in  Du  Cange),  f.  gurgit-, 
gurges  whirlpool.  Cf.  ingurgitaiion,  regurgita- 
tion.] 

1 1.  Swallowing  ;  guzzling ;   =  INGURGITATION. 

1541  BOORDE  Dyetary  ix.  (1870)  250  A  surfet  is  taken  as 
well  by  gurgytacyons  or  to  moche  drynkynge,  as  it  is  taken 
by  epulacyon.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Gurgitation,  an  ingulphing, 
or  swallowing  up. 

2.  Surging  or  whirling  up  and  down ;  ebullient 
motion. 

1864  SPENCER  Illnst,  of  Progress  417  The  distribution 
of  crude  nutriment  is  by  slow  gurgitations_and  regurgitations. 
1879  H.  JAMES  Confidence  ix.  The  gurgitation  of  the  waves 
grew  deeper  to  his  ear.  1881  GEIKIE  Geol.  Sk.  in  ttttCMt. 
Mag.  Oct.  431  The  water  sank  in  the  funnel,  and  the  same 
restless  gurgitation  was  resumed. 

Gurgiting  (gw'Jdjitin),  vbl.  sb.  Falconry,  [f. 
L.  gurgit-dre  (taken  in  sense  of  ingurgitare  to 
gorge):  see  prec.]  (Seequots.) 

1615  LATHAM  Falconry  Terms,  Gurgiting  is  when  a  Hawke 
is  stuft  or  suffocated  with  any  thing,  be  it  meat  or  other- 
wise. 1686  BLOME  Gentl.  Recreat.  n.  62  Gurgiping  [sic; 
hence  prob.  the  corrupt  forms  Gurgipting,  gurgypting,  in 
i8th  c.  Dictionaries] .  1891  HARTING  Bitl.  Accipitr.  223 
Gnrgiting,  choking  with  too  large  a  mouthful. 

fQurgitive,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [irregularly  f. 
L.  gurgit-,  gurges  whirlpool.]  '  Belonging  to  a 
Gulph  or  stream  '  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Gurgle  (gtf'-ig'l),  sb.  [f.  GURGLE  v.  Cf.  the 
parallel  forms  cited  there.] 

fl.   =  GARGLE  sb.  i.  Obs. 

1561  BULLEYN  Def.  agst.  Sickness,  Compounds  (1579)  35  b, 


GURGLING. 

A  Gargarizme  or  washing  Gurgle,  for   the  Mouth   and 
Throate. 

2.  The  action  or  an  act  of  gurgling ;  the  noise 
made  by  liquid  escaping  intermittently  from  a 
vessel,  of  a  stream  flowing  over  a  stony  bed,  etc. 

1757  W.  THOMPSON  Bower  26  Flow,  flow,  thou  Cr\ 
Rill,  With  tinkling  gurgles  fill  The  Mazes  of  the  Grove. 
1831  CARLVLE  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  9  A  gurgle  of  innumerable 
emptying  bumpers.  1860  TVNDALL  OV./i .  l.  viii.  59  Streams 
..plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  ice,  flowed  under  it  uiih 
hollow  gurgle.  1879  K.  H.  ELLIOT  Writtenon  Forchfad  I. 
no  The  gurgle  made  by  the  pebbles  of  the  shingle  as  they 
roll  ceaselessly  to  and  fro.  1897  BLACKMORE  in  Blackiv. 
Mag.  Sept.  362  The  light  itself  seemed  to  come  in  gurgles. 
b.  A  guttural  sound  such  as  is  produced  by 
irregular  emission  of  air  from  the  throat,  gargling, 
or  the  like. 

1861  SHIRLEY  Nugx  Crit.  vi.  239  The  rich  gurgle  of  the 
peesweet.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  vi.  ii.  (1872)  II.  140 
He  . .  gasped  some  gurgle  of  a  sound  like  '  Osnabriick  '. 
1869  TROLLOPS  He  knew  xxiv.  (1878)  136  There  came  a  faint 
sound  as  of  an  hysterical  sob,  and  then  a  gurgle  in  the 
throat. 

Gurgle  (gw'Jg'l  ,  v.  Also  6  gurgull.  [Parallel 
forms  are  Du.,  MLG.  gorgelen,  G.  gurgeln  (Sw. 
gurgla.  Da.  gurgle,  prob.  from  LG.)  to  gargle,  and 
It.  gorgogliare  to  gargle,  bubble  up,  boil,  rattle, 
Pg-  gurgulhar  to  gush  out,  bubble,  perh. ;— L. 
*gurguliare,  f.  gurgulio  gullet,  which  appears  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  cogn.  sbs.  Du.  gorgel,  OHG. 
gurgula  (MHG.,  G.  gurge!)  and  Pr.  gorgolh. 
Whether  the  Eng.  word  is  a  direct  adaptation  of 
any  of  those  vbs.  or  is  a  native  echoic  formation  is 
not  clear.  Cf.  GABGLE,  GUGGLE.] 

f  1.  intr.   =  GABGLE  v.  Obs. 

1561  BULLEYN  Def.  agst.  Sickness,  Compounds  (1570)  35  b, 
marg.  A  gargarizme  to  gurgull  in  the  mouth  and  throate. 
1611  FLORIO,  Gargareggiare,  to  gargarize,  to  gurgle. 

2.  Of  water  or  other  liquid :  To  flow  in  a  broken 
irregular  current,  with  intermittent  low  noises,  as 
water  from  a  bottle,  or  a  stream  among  stones. 

[?  1635 :  see  GURL  V.  2.]  1713  ROWE  Lady  Jane  Grey  II.  t 
Wks.  (1720)  33  Neverceasing  Waters  . .  That  purl  and  gurgle 
o'er  their  Sands  for  ever.  1789  BURNS  To  Mary  in  Hearcn 
iii,  Ayr  gurgling  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore.  xSai  KEATS 
Isabella  xxvii,  Where  Arno's  stream  Gurgles  through 
straighten'd  banks.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  lix,  He.. 
sent  the  wine  gurgling  down  his  throat.  1894  SALA  London 
up  to  Date  ii.  32  Rare  hocks  that  gurgle  in  the  glass  when 
poured  out. 

b.  transf.  To  make  a  noise  as  of  liquid  issuing 
from  a  bottle,  bubbling,  or  the  like  ;  to  utter  inter- 
mittent guttural  sounds. 

1779  MASON  Eng.  Garden  in.  487  She  will  plain,  and 
gurgle,  as  she  goes,  As  does  the  widow'd  ring-dove.  1857-8 
SEARS  A  than.  n.  xi.  240  Paul  is  so  full  of  this  thought,  that, 
whenever  he  touches  upon  the  theme,  his  language  gurgles 
from  his  lips.  1880  JEFKF.RIES  Gt.  Estate  vii.  133  The 
cuckoo  began  to  lose  his  voice ;  he  gurgled  and  gasped,  and 
cried  'cuck — kuk — kwai — kash '.  1891  Sunday  Mag.  June 
425/1  Baby  is  lying  in  mother's  lap,  crooling  and  gurgling. 

3.  trans.  To  utter  with  gurgling  sounds.     Also, 
To  gurgle  down  :  to  swallow  with  a  gurgle. 

1814  CARY  Dante,  Inf.  vn.  128  Such  dolorous  strain  they 

furgle  in  their  throats.  1815  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy 
.  314  Gurgling  down  the  glutinous  calipash.  1831  CARLYLE 
Sart.  Res.  i.  iii,  He  gurgled-out  his  pursy  chuckle  of  a 
cough-laugh.  1854  THACKERAY  Newcomes  I.  ix.  96  '  A 
mother's  bl-1-essings  go  with  you ',  gurgled  the  lady.  1865 
J.  THOMSON  Sunday  up  Rrner  XI.  iii,  When  your  voice  has 
gurgled  the  last  sweet  note. 

Gurglet  (gp'Jglet).  rare.  [f.  GURGLE  sb.  + 
-ET.]  A  tiny  whirlpool. 

1796  Mod.  Gulliver's  Trav.  o  Thou  mayest  be  carried 
about  like  a  float  on  a  fishing-line,  the  whirligig  of  every 
gurglet  in  the  stream. 

Gurglet,  variant  of  GOGLET  l. 

Gurgling  (go'Jgliq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GURGLE  v.  + 
-ING  i.J  The  action  of  the  vb.  G T;BGLE  ;  the  noisy 
intermittent  flowing  of  liquid  as  from  a  narrow- 
necked  bottle,  etc. 

1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  Poet.  Wks.  1838  IX.  52  The  con- 
stant fall  Of  water  its  perpetual  gurgling  made.  1847  ALB. 
SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole  xii.  (1879)  112  In  the  gurgling  of  tall 
bottles  . .  there  is  much  music.  1876  Trans.  Clinical  Sac. 


hear  the  little  brook  a-gurgling.     1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Mod. 
Persia  226  Camels  have  a  habit  of  gurgling. 

Gurgling  (gS'-'glin.),  ppl-  a-  [f-  ns  Prec-  + 
-ING  2.J  That  gurgles  ;  emitting  a  sound  as  of 
bubbling  liquid  or  purling  water ;  characterized 
by  gurgling. 

1596  ?  SPENSER  Thestylis  3  Gurgling  sound  Of  Limes 
tumbling  streames.  1614  SYLVESTER  Bethulia's  Rescue  \. 
15  By  some  River's  side  Or  gurgling  Brook.  1631  MABBK 
tr.  De  Rojas'  Celestino.  (1894)  xix.  266  Harken  to  the 
gurgling  waters  of  this  fountaine.  ij*s  I"°PK  tyf?**- 
xn.  361  Where  a  fountain's  gurgling  waters  play,  i  hey 
rush  to  land.  1764  J.  G.  COOPER  Tomb  Shaks.  12  The 
nightingale  . .  ceas'd  to  float  The  gurgling  notes  of  her 
melodious  woe.  1844  DUFTON  Deafness  79  On  throwing 
l  air  into  the  tympanum  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  a  on- 
I  tinct  gurgling  noise  was  heard.  1847  J.  WILSON  Chr.  Ntrt 
(1857)  I.  152  He  pours  the  gurgling  brandy  down  his  throat. 
1855  LONGF.  Hiaw.  viii.  94  Whirled  the  birch-canoe  in 
circles,  Round  and  round  in  gurgling  eddies.  1897  Allout 
Syst.  Med.  III.  838  Rumbling  and  gurgling  sounds  in  th. 
abdomen. 


GURGLY. 
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GUSH. 


Hence  Oirrgliagly  adv.,  with  a  gurgle. 

1895  MAR.  COKELLI  Sorrmvs  Satan  ix.(ed.  6)  103  '  Murder ! ' 
he  whispered  gurglingly. 

Gurgly  (g»'Jgli),  a.  rare.  [f.  GURGLE  sb.  +  -Y.] 
Characterized  by  gurgling. 

1894  R.  KIPLING  Jungle  Bk.  199  A  gtirgly  rumbly  voice. 

I  Gurgolion.  Ol>s.rare~l.  [ad.  L.  gurgulio, 
-onem,  var.  of  curculit  weevil. J  A  weevil. 

c  1420  Pallatl.  on  H»sb.  l.  485  This  maner  craft  wol  hold 
out  of  thi  whete  Gurgolions  and  other  noyis  bestis. 

Gurgoyl(e,  variant  of  GARGOYLE. 

f  Gurgulation.  [ad.  med.L.  *gtirgulation-em 
(whence  OF.  gurgulacion),  f.  gurgulare  (of  echoic 
formation)  to  gurgle.]  Rumbling  in  the  bowels. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  268  Whanne  bou  touchist  it 
[siphac]  wib  \>\  fyngir,  it  wole  goon  yn  a^en.  &  sumtyme 
it  wole  come  a^en,  &  it  wole  make  noon  gurgulacioun.  1542 
BOORDE  Dyetary  xii.  (1870)  267  It  [milk]  is  not  good  for 
them  the  whiche  haue  gurgulations  in  the  bely.  1649  BULWER 
Pathomyot.  n.  ii.  128  A  little  retraction  of  the  Midriff  with- 
out the  manifest  act  of  Gurgulation. 

Gurgulet,  obs.  form  of  GOGLET  1. 
II  GurgU'lio.    Obs.     [L.,  =  gullet,  windpipe.] 
The  gullet ;  trans/,  appetite  for  food. 

1630  RANDOLPH  Aristityxs'Wks.  (1875)  32  His  palate  is 
lost,  and  with  it  his  gurgulio.  1651  — ,  etc.  Hey  for  Honesty 
n.  iv.  ibid.  414  I'll  cut  your  throats,  and  slit  your  impudent 
gurgulios. 

GurguU,  obs.  form  of  GUKGLE  v. 
Gurliofite  (gS-rhufait).  Min.  [Named  Gur- 
hofian by  Karsten,  1807  ;  this  was  altered  by  Jame- 
son to  Gurhofite;  from  Gurhof  in  Austria,  its 
locality ;  see  -ITE.]  A  variety  of  dolomite  contain- 
ing more  than  the  normal  amount  of  calcium. 

[1814  T.  ALLAN  Mitt.  Nomen.  26  Gurhofian.]  1816  R. 
JAMESON  Min. (ed. 2) II.  nzGurhofite.  Gurhofian,  Karsten. 
1891  DANA  Min.  273  Gurhofian,  or  gurhofite ;  snow-white 
and  subtranslucent. 

Gurjuu  (gs-idjsn).  Also  gurjon.  The  native 
name  for  a  large  tree  of  the  East  Indies  and  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  Dipterocarpus  alatus,  from  which 
and  other  species  of  Dipterocarpus  a  viscid  balsamic 
liquid  is  obtained,  called  gurjun  balsam  01  gurjun 
oil,  used  as  a  varnish  and  medicinally. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Gurjun,  an  oleo-resin ;  a  thin 
balsam  or  wood  oil.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  702 
"  '  '  "  Toilet 


making  a 

_____ . „,  .„„  and  hands. 

192  Blackw.  Mug.  Sept.  384  The  gray-stemmed  gurjuns 
gleam  like  spectres.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  76  Hillis 
speaks  well  of  the  gurjon  oil  treatment. 

Hence  Qnrjuuic  (gzudjw-nik)  a.,  in  gurjunic 
acid  (see  quots.). 

1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  702  The  resin  contains  a 
little  crystallisable  gurgunic  [lie]  acid  C«  Ha»  O»,  which 
appears  to  be  a  hydrate  of  abietinic  acid.  1886  Syd  Sac 
Lex.,  Gurjmiic  acid,  C3,  H64  O5  +  3  H2  O.  A  crystalline 
substance  contained  in  the  transparent  semi-fluid  resin  lei- 
after  the  distillation  of  the  volatile  oil  from  gurjun  balsam 

Gurl  (gM),  sb.  Now  Sc.  [Cf.  GURL  v.]  A 
growl ;  boisterous  or  rough  weather. 

1755  J.  SHEBBEARE  Lydia  (1769)  I.  85  A  voice  that  was 
rather  a  gurl,  like  an  old  hound  gnawing  a  bone,  than 
a  human  sound.  1790  A.  WILSON  in  Poems  f,  Lit.  Prose 
(1876)  II.  84  Poor  starvin'  dogs  Glower  fierce  wi'  hungry 
gurle.  1826  GALT  Last  of  Lairds  iv.  32  He  had  a  pleasure 
. .  in  gripping  me  by  the  coat-neck,  and  shaking  me  wi' 

h  *"<?  -H18?0  '"  ?'  "'  Edwards  Mod.  Sc.  Poets  I.  325  He's 
houfft  till  the  gurl  gaed  past. 


a.  Sc.  Also  6  gurll,  gourl.    [Cf.  GtiBL  v. ; 


Gurl  (gwl),  v.  Now&.  Also4gurle.  [Echoic; 
cf.  GKOLLING,  GROWL.] 

1.  intr.  To  rumble,  growl;  (of  the  wind)  to 
roar,  howl. 


loud  gurled.  i8a- 
Songs)  Ser. 


jo 
T  <J. 


T     y.  •,--/-/     --.    j_)     ii_«nu       Wlliu^i 

•53  J-  BALLANTINE  in  Whistle-Binltie  (Scot 
'188     »  nT  rai"  fa'S  '"  *'00dS'  a"'  the 

GURGLE  v.  2.     Obs.  rare-1. 


if  s°  this  is 
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,  obs.  form  of  GIRL. 
llGurlet  (go-Jlet).      [F.  -gurlet,    !?relef\      'A 

S7.S2:  °"^  sharP  P°int   a"d  one  cutting 
dge    (Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875). 

Gnrly  (go-ili),  a.  Sc.    [f.  GCRL  sb.  or  v.  +  -T.1 

J-.    iJOlSterous.  stnrmv    rnnrvh  J 


Boisterous,  stormy,  rough. 

TR  Pt. ......    r-J.    l  ..        .    .S 


licht,  an'  the  win'  blawin'  like  deevils.  i8f3  CROCKETT 
Stickit  Minister  125  It  was  gurly  weather. 

2.  Surly,  cross,  ill-humoured. 

1731  RAMSAY  Citpid  Ikrown  into  tfa  South-Sea  13  The 
god  look'd  gurly.  1813  HOGG  Queen's  Wake  77  Gurly 
James,  and  his  baronis  braw.  1896  STEVENSON  ll'cir  t'f 
flcnniston  viii.  246  Ye'll  have  to  look  in  the  gurly  face  o'm. 

Gurmand,  obs.  form  of  GOURMAND. 

t  Gurmander,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  °.  [app.  irreg.  a. 
F.  gourmander  (the  inf.  form)  or  f.  GOURMANDER] 
=  GOUBMAND  v. 

1570  LEVINS  MaiUp.  83/22  To  Gurmander,  aUigurire. 

Gurmandize,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  GORMANDIZE. 

[Gurmie,  spurious  word  in  Diets. :  see  GUN- 
NIES.] 

Gurmond,  obs.  form  of  GOUBMAND. 

Gurmundist':  see  GOURMANDIST. 

Guruard(g2>'.ma4d\  gurnet  (gtJMnet).  Forms: 
a.  4-  gurnard  ;  also  5  guruade,  5-6  gornard(e, 
6  gurnerd,  -arde,  6-7gournard(e,  Sgronnard. 

0.  7  gournet,  -it,  7,  9  gurnet,  8  Sc.  girnot,  9 
gurnett.     [Prob.  a.  some  variant  of  F.  grognard 
grumbler  (ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  grogner  to 
grunt  (see  GROIN  z/.l) ;  of  cognate  etymology  are 
OF.  gournaux  pi.  (1330  Du  Cange  s.v.  Camus) 
early  rnod.F.  grougnaut,  gronau,  gournauld,  gour- 
neau  (Cotgr.,  who  gives  the  two  first  as  '  Langue- 
doc'),  and  perh.  F.  grenaut  'some  large-headed 
fish'  (Littre).     For  the  sense  cf.  F.  grondin  gur- 
nard, f.  grander  to   grunt;    also  G.  knurrhahn, 
knurrfisch  gurnard,  f.  knurren  to  grumble.] 

1.  One  of  the  marine  fiihes  of  the  genus  Trigla  or 
family  Triglidse,  characterized  bya  large  spiny  head 
with  mailed  cheeks  and  three  free  pectoral  rays. 

The  chief  species  are  distinguished  respectively  as  grey, 
red  (otherwise  cuckoo-),  lineated,  streaked,  French  (or  rock-), 
sapphirinel  and  shining  (or  long-finned)  gurnard. 

«.  1314  in  Wardr.  Ace.  Edw.  II,  21/12,  4  gurnards,  ltd 
14..  Grain.  «,  Keg.  Roy.  Househ.  (1790)  449  Therwith 
brem  de  mere,  and  gumade,  and  crabbes,  and  crevyse. 
1467  Mann.  4-  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  391  Davy  . .  seithe  he 
paid  . .  for  a  gurnard,  iiij.rf.  a  1500  Piers  ofFullham  18  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  3  In  stede  of  sturgen  or  lamprons,  he 
drawyth  vp  a  gurnerd  or  gogeons.  c  153*  Du  WES  Introd. 
Fr.  in  Palsgr.  913  Gournardes,  tumbes.  16*0  VENNER  Via 
Kecla  iv.  73  The  Gurnard  ..  some  are  red,  and  some  grey. 
a  1671  WILLUGHBY  Icthyogr.  (1686)  Table  S  i  Cumins  gti- 
seus,  gray  Gurnard.  Ibid.,  Cuculus  Salv.,  Red  Gurnard  or 
Rochet.  1694  FALLE  Jersey*.  76  Another  (fish]  of  a  perfect 
blood  Colour,  with  a  Head  and  Throat  almost  as  big  as  the 
rest  of  the  Body  ;  our  Fishermen  call  it  Gronnard,  from  the 
grunting  Noise  it  makes.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit. 
HI.  341  The  Gronnard  is  so  called  from  its  grunting  Noise, 
when  taken.  1836  YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  I.  40  The  trivial 
names  of  cuculus  and  Cuckoo  Gurnard  are  said  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  this  species  [Trigla  cuculus}  on  ac- 
count of  the  similarity  of  the  sound  which  issues  from  this 
fish,  when  taken  out  of  the  waters,  to  the  note  of  the  well- 
known  bird.  Ibid.  41  The  Sapphirine  Gurnard.  Trigla 
nirundo.  Ibid.  46  The  Streaked  Gurnard,  French  Gurnard, 
and  Rock  Gurnard.  Trigla  lineata.  1849  KINGSLEY  N. 
Devon  Misc.  II.  278  To  dine  off  gurnards  of  my  own  catch- 
ing—excellent fish,  despised  by  deluded  Cockneys.  1895 
I.  BICKERCYKE  '  Sea  Fishing  xiii.  413  Grey  Gurnard,  or 
Hard-heads  (Trivia  gurnardus).  1898  MORRIS  Austral 
f-ng.  s.v.,  The  original  word  Gurnard  is  retained  in  New 
Zealand,  and  applied  to  the  new  species  Trigla  knmu. 

a.     1611  FLORID,  Grincio  ..  a  Gournet,  a  Rotchet,  or  red 

fish.    1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housew.  (1660)  67  Thus  may  you 

. .  stew  Roches,  Gurnets,  or  almost  any  sea  fish  or  fresh  fish. 

i?  WHELER  jfoyrn.  Greece  iv.  292  Barbouni,  which  I  take 


1871  EARL  PEMBROKE  &  G.  H.  KINGSLEY  S.  Sea  Bubbles 
v.  121  Amongst  the  flocks  were  divers  very  gurnetty  speci- 
mens, the  motion  of  whose  pectorals  was  not  nearly  as  pro- 
nounced  as  in  the  real  flying-fish. 

t  Gu'mipper.  New  England.  Obs.  [Cf.  GALLI- 
NIITKK.]  (See  quots.) 

1634  W.  WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosp.  i.  xi.  (1865)  5!  A  Gur- 
nipper..is  a  small  blacke  fly  no  bigger  than  a  flea.  1674 
JOSSELYN  Vvy.  New  Eng.  122  There  is  another  sort  of  fly 
called  a  Gurnipper  that  are  like  our  horse-flyes,  and  will 
bite  desperately. 

Gurolite,  variant  of  GYHOLITE. 

Gurr  (gSr),  sb.  Sc.  [Echoic  ;  cf.  GABBE  v.]  A 
growl,  snarl.  So  Gnrr  v.  intr.,  to  growl,  snarl. 

1814  Edin.  Correspondent  15  Dec.  (Jam.),  The  gurr  of  a 
dog  as  if  turning  sheep.  1834  PRINGLE  Afr.  Sk.  Proem 
79  The  panther  round  the  folded  flocks  With  stifled  gurr  is 
prowling.  1859  J-  BROWN  Kab  *  F.  (1862)  34  He  was  aye 
gur  gurrin*. 

Gurrah    (g»'ra).       Anglo-Indian.       [Hindi 
gdrha.]     A  kind  of  plain  coarse  India  muslin. 

1717  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xxxii.  393  These 
manufactories  are  of  . .  Silk,  and  Silk  and  Cotton  Romals, 
Gurrahs  and  Lungies.  1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade. 

Gurrell,  mod.  dial,  form  of  GOBREL. 

Gurrie,  obs.  form  of  GHUBBY. 

Gurry ]  (g»'ri).  Now  dial.  Also  6  gyrre,  7 
gurrie.  Diarrhoea. 

15313  FITZHERB.  Husb.  J  70  But  ye  can  not  gyue  your 
draught  oxe  to  moche  meate,  excepte  it  be  the  aftermath . . 
for  that  wyll  cause  hym  to  haue  the  gyrre.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  399  The  leafe  also  is  as  venimous  as  the  graine,  yet 
otherwhiles  there  ensueth  thereof  a  fluxe  and  gurrie  of  the 
belly,  which  saves  . .  life.  Ibid.  II.  41  Either  the  leafe  or 
the  seed  of  Siler  . .  staies  the  gurrie  or  running  out  of  the 
belly  in  4  footed  beasts.  1679  COLES,  A  gurry,  alvus  concita. 
1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.  s.v.,  I  had  a  such  a  gurry  on  me  as 
if  I  hadn't  eaten  nothink  of  a  fortnit. 

Gurry-  (go-ri).  local.  A  hand-barrow ;  a  small 
car  or  sledge. 

1777  Horse  Subsemx  (E.  D.  D.).  1848  C.  A.  JOHNS  Week 
at  Lizard  52  The  men  are  employed  in  carrying  the  fish  in 
'gurries  '  (hand-barrows)  to  the  cellar.  1855  MORTON  Cycl. 
Agrie.  II.  723/2  Gwrry  (Devon '.a  thing  for  carrying  apples, 
carried  by  two  men.  1881  Times  19  Jan.  10/6  Large 
catches  of  sprats  landed  at  St.  Ives,  the  catches  ranging  up 
to  30  gurries  per  boat. 

D.  Comb,  gurry -butt  dial.,  a  dung-sledge. 

1796  W.  MARSHALL  W.  England  I.  121  The  'Gurry- 
butt  ',  or  dung  sledge,  of  Devonshire,  is  a  sort  of  sliding 
cart  or  barrow  ;  usually  of  a  size  proper  to  be  drawn  by  one 
horse.  1834  Brit.  Husb.  I.  167  For  carrying  hay,  straw, 
faggots,  &e,  a  kind  of  car.  .called  . .  gurry-butt,  in  Devon- 
shire. 1867  in  Sftc.  Eng.  Dial.  (1891)  36  My  ould  asneger 
11  do  vor  put  Into  a  little  gurry-butt. 

II  Gurry  3  (gori).  Anglo-Indian.     [Hindustani 

qjbjj garAf,  (.garh  a  hill  fort.]     A  small  native 

Indian  fort. 

(1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  i,  P.  r29  This  Gur  or  Hill  is 
reckoned  four  Course  up.  Ibid.  144  Their  Fortified  Gurs 
or  Castles.  Ibid.  165  Strong  Gurrs,  or  Fastnesses  upon  the 
Mountains.)  1786  BURKE  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1813  (40)  VI. 
:mindars  in  four  Pergunnahs  are  so  refractory  as 


27  When 
Warlock 


,  And 

Sch.  <f-  Schni.  ii.  (1857) 
es  blow.    1882  G.  MACDONALD  Castle 
It  s  a  gurly  nicht ;  no  a  pinch  o' 


The  Gurnett  or  Crooner.  1843  Q.  Rev.  Sept.  477  Turbo't, 
cod,  ling,  .gurnet,  .and  shad,  abound  on  the  coasts  of  Clare, 
t  D.  Soused  gurnet :  a  term  of  opprobrium. 
Gurnets  head:  used  allusively  with  reference  to 
the  disproportionate  size  of  the  fish's  head.  Obs. 

IS96SHAKS.  Hen.  IV,  iv.  ii.  12  If  I  be  not  asham'd  of  my 
bouldiers,  I  am  a  sowc't-Gumet.  1599  MARSTON  Sea.  Vil- 
lanie  n.  yi.  200  His  guts  are  in  his  braines,  huge  lobber- 
noule,  Right  Gurnets-head,  the  rest  without  a  soule.  1606 
Wily  Beguiled  Pro!.  A  2  b,  Out,  you  soust  gurnet 

2.  Applied,  with  qualifications,  to  certain  allied 
genera,  a.  Yellow  gurnard,  the  gemmeous  dra- 
gonet,  Callionymus  lyra.  b.  Bearded  g.,  the  red 
mullet,  Mullus  barbatus.  c.  Mailed  01  armed  g., 
a  fish  of  the  family  Peristediidx.  d.  Flying  g., 
a  flying  fish  of  the  family  Cephalancanthidx  or 
Dactylopteridx:  see  also  quots.  1882  and  1898. 

1704  TYSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIV.  1749,  I  shall  take 
Liberty  to  call  it  the  Yellow  Gurnard.  Ibid.  1750  In  the 
hinder  Fin  of  the  Back  of  the  Yellow  Gurnard  there  were 
nine  Radij  ;  in  the  Red  Gurnard  fourteen.  1802-3  tr.  Pallas' s 
rrav.  (1812)  II.  463  The  bearded  gurnard.  1836  YARRELL  Brit, 
fisnes  I.  67  Armed  Gurnard,  Mailed  Gurnard,  Malarmat, 
Penstedion  Malartna.t.  IHd.  I.  297  Yellow  Gurnard.  1882 
OGILVIE,  s.v.,  The  flying  gurnard  is  the  T\rigla\  volilans, 
which  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and  Indian 
seas.  1898  MORRIS  Austral  Eng.  s.v.,  The  Flying  Gurnet 
^rnglapolyommata.  .family  Cottidx. 

Gurne,  dial,  form  of  GIRN. 
Gurnell,  obs.  form  of  GIBNEL  Sc. 

'o'S  lm-  D'a"  Castlf  'n  A.  McKay  Hist.  Kilmamock 
308  Twa  meikill  meill  gurnells  of  aick. 

Gurnet,  variant  of  GARNET  *,  GIIBNABD. 

Gurnetty  (gcuneti),  a.  rare.  [f.  gurnet  GUR- 
NABD  +  -yl.]  Resembling  a  gurnard. 
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to  nave  fortified  themselves  in  their  Gurries.  1815  W.  HAMIL- 
TON Handbk.  Terms,  Gurry  in  the  East  Indies,  a  native 
fortification,  generally  consisting  of  a  wall  flanked  with 
towers.  1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade. 
Gurry  *  (gfri).  Chiefly  U.S.  Whale-fishing. 
The  refuse  from  '  cutting-in '  and  '  boiling  out '  a 
whale.  Also,  fish-offal,  b.  Comb.,  gurry-shark 
(see  quot.  1885). 

1850  SCORESBY  CAeevtr's  Whalem.  Adv.  xiii.  (1859)  '83 
Gurry  is  the  term  by  which  they  call  the  combined  water, 
oil,  and  dirt  that  '  cutting-in '  a  whale  leaves  on  deck  and 
below.  1885  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  76  The  sleeper  shark 
Soinniosus  nticrocepliala  ..  By  the  fishermen  it  is  Known  as 
ground-shark  or  gurry-shark,  the  word  '  gurry'  being  a  local 
term  for  fish  offal. 

Hence  Gurry  v.  trans.,  to  foul  with  fish-offal. 
{Cent.  Diet.) 

Gurry,  obs.  form  of  GHUBBY. 
Gurse,  variant  of  GIBSB  Obs.,  girth. 
14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  572/42  Cingvlum,  gurse. 
Gurt  (gwt).    dial.     [?a.  AF.  fort:  see  GoRCE. 
The  word  occurs  in  Fr.  dialects  (Beauce)  with  the 
sense  of  trench,  conduit  (see  Godef.  s.  v.  gorf).] 
A  trench  or  gutter,  esp.  in  Mining. 

1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  in.  vi.  (1810)  549  By  reason 
of  a  Gurt  or  Cleft  Rock,  made  by  the  Sea.     1671  Phil. 
Trans.  VI.  2098  A  heat,  Gurt,  or  Trench.    1778  PRYCK  Min. 
Cornub.  322  t^urt,  a  fret  or  channel  made  by  great  rain  or 
floods  in  a  highway  ;  also  a  channel  to  carry  off  water  from 
one  place  to  another  for  dressing  of  Copper  Ore,  Tin  or  the 
like.     1843-71  G.  P.  R.  PULMAN  Rustic  Sk.  100  The  dykes 
or  drains  in  Colyford  Marsh  are  called '  gurts  ' — synonymous 
with  '  rhines  '  in  the  Somersetshire  Levels. 
Gurt,  dial,  form  of  GREAT. 
Gurth,  obs.  form  of  GIRTH. 
Gurta,  obs.  dial.  pi.  of  GBIT  so.2 
Guru,  variant  of  GOOROO,  GOUBOU. 
1870  Eng.  Meek.  18  Mar.  656/3  Other. .  names  of  the  kola- 
nut  are  ;  Guru-nut,  in  Soudan. 
Gusche,  obs.  form  of  GUSH  v. 
Guse,  obs.  and  Sc.  form  of  GOOSE. 
Gusestards :  see  GUSTARD. 
Gush.  (g»J),  sb.    [f.  GUSH  v.] 
1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  gushing ;  a  copious  or 
sudden  emission  of  fluid ;  a  rush  (of  water,  blood, 


of 
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tears) ;  concr.  a  quantity  of  fluid  so  emitted  ;  a  tor- 
rent of  water,  a  Hood  of  tears,  etc. 

ci68a  P.  WALKER  in  Napier  Life  Viscount  Dundee  (1859) 
I.  i.  157  When  I  saw  his  blood  run,  I  wished  that  all  the 
blood  of  the  Lord's  . .  enemies  in  Scotland  had  been  in  hU 
veins ;..  I  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen  it  all  gone  out 
with  a  gush.  1711  STF.FI.F,  Sped.  No.  468  F  8  (living  him 
.  ,one  Gush  of  1  ears,  for  so  many  Bursts  of  Laughter.  1753 
BORLASE  in  /'////.  Trans.  XLVIII.  92  It  fell  as  several 
separate  balls  of  fire  ;  but  upon  the  house  as  a  large  gush, 
or  torrent.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  (1859)  326  The. . 
gushes  from  the  rudder  swirl,  .astern  mellifluously.  1835-41 
TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  238/2  The  blood  . .  never  flows  with  a 
gush  or  per  saltum.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  118441  II. 
xxxii.  4  Pardon  this  gush  from  a  stranger's  eyes.  1851 
MAVNF  ^.V.\Q Scalp  Hunt.  xl-3i3  A  red  gush  spurted  over  the 
garments  of  the  Indian.  1885-6  SPURGF.ON  Treas.  Da-,\  P>. 
cxlv.  6-7  A  song  fresh,  free,  constant,  joyous,  refreshing, 
abundant,  like  the  gush  of  a  spring. 

b.  The  rustling  sound  of  wind  among  trees. 

i866G.  MACDONALD  ,4  ««,(?.  Ncighh.  xii.  11878)  243  It[the 
wind]  rose  with  a  slow  gush  in  the  trees. 

2.  transf.mi&Jig.  A  sudden  and  violent  outbreak ; 
a  *  burst '.     a.  Of  physical  phenomena :  A  gust  or 
rush  of  wind  (now  dial.} ;  a  burst  (of  light,  heat, 
sound) ;  a  burst  (of  bloom). 

1704  Collect.  Voy.  (Churchill)  111.649/2  Violent  gushes  c 
Wind.  iSai  CLARE  V'ilt.  Minstr.  II.  16  Till  bursting 
off  it  [a  damm'd  brook]  plopt,  In  running  gushes  of  wild 
murmuring  groans,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Gush, 
a  gust  of  wind.  1840  DICKKNS  Barn.  Rudge  Ixxii,  The 
host  of  that  tavern  approached  In  a  gush  of  cheerful 
light  to  help  them  to  dismount.  1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamfs 
vi.  g  i.  162  A  blue  gush  of  violets,  and  cowslip  bells  in 
sunny  places.  1851  IX  G.  MITCHELL  Fresh  Glean.  Wks. 
(1864)  323  A  faint  gush  of  a  distant  bugle-note  came  up 
over  the  evening  air.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragtn.  Set.  (1879)  I. 
»•  54  A  gush  of  invisible  radiant  heat.  1892  Garden  27 
Aug.  196  Thi*  is  about  the  first  gush  of  bloom. 

b.  Of  feeling  and  its  expression,  of  action,  con- 
dition, etc. 

1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xxiv.  638  Each  by  turns  indulged 
the  gush  of  woe.  1812  LANDORCW«/  Julian  Wks.  1846  II. 
512  The  troubled  dreams  and  deafening  gush  of  youth. 
1856  EMKRSON  Eng.  Traits,  Char.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  59  The 
Saxon  melancholy  in  the  vulgar  rich  and  poor  appears  as 
gushes  of  ill-humour.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library 
(1892)  I.  iii.  1 10  There  are  more  frequent  gushes  of  sustained 
rhetoric.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  105  Gush  on  gush 
of  praise. 

C.  colloq.  A  whiff,  smell. 

1838  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  vii,  The  gush  of  tobacco  came 
from  the  shop.     1859  SALA  Gas-light  <$•  D.  iv.  43  A  gush  of 
fish,  stale  and  fresh,  stretches  across  Thames  Street. 
d.   U.S.  colloq.  (See  quot.) 

1859  BARTLETT  Diet.  Atner.,  Gush,  a  great  abundance. 
A  Texan  would  say, '  We  have  got  a  gush  of  peaches  in  our 
neck  of  the  woods  '. 

3.  coUoq.    Objectionably  effusive  or  sentimental 
display  of  feeling,  esp.  in  verbal  expression. 

1866  Sat.  Rev.  4  Aug.  137/2  Some  romantic  nonsense, 
born  of  gush  and  the  circulating  library.  1869  Daily  News 
14  Dec.,  The  book  altogether  is  silly,  and  full  of  gush  and 
twaddle.  1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Breakf.-t.  v.  (1885)  124 
He  didn't  go  in  '  for  sentiment. . .  Gush  was  played  out '. 

Gush  (g»J),  v.  Forms:  4-5  gosshe,  gusche, 
6  gus(s)he,  guszhe,  gousshe,  gowshe,  6-  gush. 
[ME.  gosshe •,  gusche\  as  the  word  is  wanting  in 
OE,  and  the  other  Teut.  langs.,  there  is  nothing 
to  forbid  the  supposition  that  it  originated  onoma- 
topceically  in  ME.  If  it  be  of  pre-English  origin, 
it  must  app.  be  a  derivative  with  suffix  k  or  sk 
from  the  wk.  grade  of  one  of  the  Tent,  roots 
*gettt-  or  *geus-  (see  below),  in  which  case  its 
echoic  expressiveness  would  be  an  accidental 
development. 

The  current  but  phonologically  untenable  view  is  that  the 
word  is  an  adoption  of  some  one  of  the  Scandinavian  or  LG. 
words  representing  the  Teut.  root  *geu$'  (:gaus-:  g&s-)t 
several  of  which  closely  resemble  it  in  sound  and  sense ; 
cf.,  for  instance,  ON. gitfsastr.  vb.,  to  spurt,  gush,  mod.Icel. 
gusa&  gush,  gitsa  wk.  vb.,  to  gush,  MDu.  goysen  (Du.  dial. 
gitisfttt  guizen,  goezeri),  Du.  gittsett,  gudsett  to  gush.  The 
root  *gens-  (which  does  not  occur  in  OE.)  is  usually 
regarded  as  derived  from  pre-Teut.  *ghend-  (Teut.  *gevt-t 
OE.  geotan  to  pour  :  see  YETE  v.,  also  GOTE,  GUT)  +  suffix 
t,  according  to  the  phonetic  law  by  which  a  dental  +  / 
became  in  OTeut.  ss,  simplified  after  a  long  vowel  or 
diphthong  to  s ;  the  wk.  form  gus~  with  single  s  being 
developed  analogically.] 

1.  intr.  '  To  flow  or  rush  out  with  violence  '  (J.) ; 
to  issue  suddenly  or  in  copious  streajns,  as  water 
or  other  fluid  when  released  from  confinement, 
blood  from  a  wound,  etc.  Freq.  with  dcnvn,  in, 
forth)  out)  up. 

^a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1130  Bothe  be  guttez  and  the  gorre 
guschez  owte  at  ones,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1607  The  water 
..Gosshet  through  Godardys  &  other  grete  vautes.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ps.  lxxvu[i],  16  He  brought  waters  out  of  the 
stony  rocke,  so  that  they  gusshed  out  like  the  ryuers. 
—  Acts  i.  18  [He]  hanged  himself,  and  brast  a  sunder 
In  the  myddes,  and  all  his  bowels  guszhed  out.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  xii.  47  The  blacke 
and  Euxine  Sea  ..  gusheth  out  through  the  mouth  of 
her  wyth  great  vyolence  intoo  the  Sea  Ponticque.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  24  A  streame  of  cole-black  blood  forth 

fushed  from   her  corse.      1644   EVELYN   Diary  j  Nov., 
n  the   nave   of  the  church    gushes   a    fountain,      a  1691 
BOYLE  Hist.  Air(i6g2)  176  Very  exuberant  springs .. issuing 
from   the  tops  of  most    of  the   other    mountains,  gushing 
out  in  great  spouts.     17*7  S.  SWITZER  Pract.  Gard.  ir.  TO. 
57  The  air  gushes  in  with  too  great  violence.    17*8  POPK 
VOL.  IV. 
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Dun,:  i.  ?i  i  Then  gush'd  the  tears.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch 
Bk.  1.  52  He  could  not  speak,  but  the  tears  gushed  into 
his  eyes.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  xv.  284  A  hot 
sulphureous  spring  gushes  up  in  a  copious  stream.  1853 
KANE  Grintiell  Exf.  xxvii.  (1856)  220  A  cloud  of  vapor 
gushes  out  at  every  clunk.  1860  TVND^I.I.  (,/ac  i.  xxiii. 
161  The  rain  at  length  began  to  gush  in  torrents. 
f  b.  Taken  as  an  echoic  word. 
'53°  PAI.SCR.  573/2,  I  gowshe,  I  make  a  noyse,  us  water 
dothe  that  conieth  hastely  out.  . .  Herke  howe  this  water 
goussheth  with  strykynge  agaynst  the  stones :  escoutsz 
<  ant  went  ceste  eaitf  brnyt^or  grondelle  en  hcnrtant  centre 
ces  pierres. 

2.  transf.   and  fig.    To   issue,  emanate,   or    be 
emitted  copiously.     Often  directly y^*. 

1586  J.  HOOKKR  Girald.  IreL  in  Holinshed  II.  82/2  To 
stop  vp  the  spring,  from  whense  all  the  enuious  suspicions 
gushed.  1638  F.  Jumus  Paint,  of  Ancients  16  Their 
Poems  gushing  forth  as  out  of  a  plentifull  water-spring. 
a  1718  ROWE  Royal  Convert  iv.  i.  Wks.  (1720)61  The  native 
Greatness  of  my  Spirit  fails,  Thus  melts,  and  thus  runs  gush- 
ing thro'  my  Eyes.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  \.  134  For  me, 
Health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs.  1826  MRS.  BROWN- 
ING Ess.  Mind)  Wisdom's  music  from  thy  lips  hath  gush'd. 
1852  HAWTHORNE  Wonder-Bk.>  Paradise  Children  (1879) 
90  Sweet  voices  of  children, . .  gushing  out  in  merry  laughter. 
1856  BRYANT  Poeins^  Antiq.  Freedom  ii,  Wavy  tresses  gush- 
ing from  the  cap.  1860  KINGSLEV  Misc.  I.  366  As  for  his 
tenderness  . .  it  gushes  forth  toward  every  creature.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xviii.  125  The  sunlight  gushed  down  upon 
the  heights. 

3.  Of  a  person,  parts  of  the  body,  etc. :  To  have 
a  copious  flow  of  blood,   tears,  etc. ;    also  with 
out,  forth.     Const,  with,    ^ofy    in,   info   (tears, 
blood,  etc.). 

153«  PALSGR.  573/2  Sodaynly  his  nose  gousshed  out  of 
blood.  1535  COVEHDALE  f's.  cxviii.  [cxix.]  136  Myne  eyes 
gusshe  out  with  water.  1561  Hist.  "Jacob  tf  12  Sons  (Collier  i 
24  She  . .  smit  her  nose  that  gushed  all  in  blood.  1612 
N.  FIELD  Woman  is  a  Wfatfarcock  i.  ii.  C  4  b,  Gush  eyes, 
thumpe  hand,  swell  heart.  Buttons  file  open,  a  1617 
P.  BAYNE  Lectures  (1634)  249  Whose  eyes  would  not  have 
gushed  out?  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Funeral  Mon.  254  Gush- 
ing out  with  teares,  he  said  [etc.].  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
(1883)  I.  335  My  dear  father,  not  able  to  contain  himself,. . 
gushed  out  into  a  flood  of  tears.  1811  Ora  ty  Juliet  iv.  63 
His  nose  gushed  out  with  blood.  1821  KEATS  Isabella  xvi, 
Why  were  they  proud  ?  Because  their  marble  founts  Gush'd 
with  more  pride  than  do  a  wretch's  tears?  a  1845  HOOD 
Desert'Born  xvii,  My  nostrils  gush'd,  and  thrice  my  teeth 
had  bitten  through  my  tongue.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours 
in  Library  (1892)  I.  vii.  238  He.  .suddenly  gushed  forth  in 
streams  of  wondrous  eloquence. 

4.  trans.  *To  emit  in  a  copious  effusion'  (J.). 
Also  with  out. 

1553  BRADFORD  Sertn.  RePent.  (1574)  Eivb,  We  haue 
gushed  out  this  geare  more  aboundantly  in  word  and  deede. 
c  1575  FOLKE  Confttt.  Doctrine  Purgatory  (1577)  367  He 
gusneth  out  nothing  but  bragging  and  facemg.  1635 
HEVLYN  Hist.  Sabbath  (16361  n.  216  It  [sc.  a  cake]  gushed 
out  blood,  a  1656  BP.  HALL  Keni,  Wks.  (i66oi  107  Davids 
eyes  gusht  out  rivers  of  waters.  1756  MASON  Ode  to  Memory 
i6Poems(i764)i7  Else  vainly  soft,  .would  flow  The  soothing 
sadness  of  thy^warbled  woe : . .  Vainly . .  The  vine  gush  nectar, 
and  the  virgin  bloom.  1821  KEATS  Isabella  xv,  His  ears 

gush'd  blood.    1850  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  255/2  Marble  wash- 
and  basins  gushing  water  mysteriously  at  the  touching 
of  a  spring.    1898  G.  MEREDITH  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  76  They 
were  Ready  to  gush  the  flood  of  vain  regret. 

5.  intr.  (colloq.}  To  act  with  impulse  or  effusive- 
ness of  manner ;  to  give  verbal  expression  to  feel- 
ings or  opinions  in  an  over-effusive,  exaggerated, 
or  sentimental  fashion.     Also  trans,  with  quoted 
words  as  obj. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Gush.. 2.  To  act  with  a  sudden  and  rapid 
impulse.  1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  I.  91,  I  go  to  bed, 
feeling  rather  small,  as  one  who  has  gushed,  and  whose  gush 
has  not  been  welcome  to  the  recipient.  1883  Miss  BRADDON 
Gold.  Cal/\\\,  'Yes,  and  you  saw  much  of  each  other,  and 
you  became  heart-friends ',  gushed  Miss  Wolf.  1887 
RUSKIN  rrxterita.  II.  119  There  were  few  things  he 
(Turner]  hated  more  than  hearing  people  gush  about  par- 
ticular drawings. 

Gush  (g»j),  adv.  [f.  GUSH  z».]  With  a  gush. 
In  quots.  quasi-r«/.  as  an  echoic  word. 

1608  TOURNEUR  Ret'.  Trag.  v.  i.  Wks.  1878  II.  132  He 
that  dyes  drunke  falls  into  hell  fire  like  a  Bucket  o'  water, 
gush,  gush  1  a  1845  HOOD  Compass  x,  When,  gush!  a  flood 
of  brine  came  down  The  sky-light — quite  a  fountain. 

Gusher  (g»JM%  [f.  GUSH  v.  +  -KB1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  gushes. 

1.  One  who  is  over-effusive  or  sentimental  in  the 
expression  of  opinion  or  feeling. 

1864  E.  VATES  Broken  to  Harness  vi,  The  enthusiastic 
gusher  who  flings  his  or  herself  upon  our  necks,  and  insists 


2.  U.S.  A  gas-well  or  oil-well  from  which  the 
material  flows  profusely  without  pumping. 

1886  Pall  Mail  G.  1 3  Oct.  6/1  TagiefiTs  '  gusher '  beats  out 
and  out  every  previous  record  in  the  oil  regions  of  the  two 
hemispheres.  1899  Harper's  Mag.  May  906/2  In  South 
Dakota  . .  there  are  already  more  than  50  high-pressure 
wells  or  '  gushers'  as  they  call  them  there. 

Gushet,  Sc.  form  of  GUSSET. 

Gushing  (g»'Jin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GUSH  v.  + 
-INGI.] 

1.  Violent  or  copious  outflow  of  water,  tears, 
blood,  etc.  Also  with^/A,  out. 

,-1380  WVCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  437  As  ;if  hevene  of  oon 
cloude  sende  gushyng  of  watir  &  ouerflowede  som  er|>e. 


GUSSET. 

1561  Ti'HN'ei  Her/ml  u.  170  The  gusMugiml  uf  blood  of  ihc 
nose.  1601  Iic,u.4\i>  Plaifi.fi  By  the  cushii..' 
.xta  between,  it  \\.is  plm  ki-d  from  it,  and  left  a  I  irth. 
«  1750  A.  HILI.  A'rin'ii  iti.itii'n  Wk-..  1753  III.  59  As  I  rui-'it 
my  cy.-s,  their  halls  slnn  k  lire-,  And  watery  gildings  wept 
the  rash  desire.  1831  1  I  NNVSON  Lotos-Eaten  31  To  him 
the  gushing  of  the  wave  Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn 
and  rave  On  alien  shores.  «  1835  Alks.  Mi  M*SS  Ihcainine 
Child  Poems  (1875)  458  First  Bushings  of  the  strong,  dark 
rivers  flow. 

Jig.  1800  WOHDSW.  Brothers  407  A  gushing  from  his 
heari,  that  took  away  The  power  of  speech.  1840  R.  M. 
MeCni:vxi.  in  Man.  11872)  363  The  gushings  of  affection. 

2.  colloq.  Kxtravagant  display  of  feeling  or  sen- 
timent. 

1890  Atltfii&Hnt  8  Mar.  302/3  The  story  would  be  nothing 
without  all  the  gushing  between  the  brothers. 

Gushing  ;g»'Jiij), ///.  a.  [f.  GUSH  v.  +  -INQ *.] 
That  gushes. 

1.  Flowing  or  issuing  with  violence  or  in  copious 
streams. 

1583  STANVIIURST  sEtitit  n.  (Arb.)  60  And  liefe  with  the 
gushing  bloodshed  to  the  gods  he  released.  1590  SPFNSF.H 
/'.  Q.  l.  xi.  22  A  gushing  river  of  hlacke  gory  blood.  1640 
LITHCOW  (title)  The  Gushing  Teares  of  Godly  Sorrow. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  xi.  447  He  fell,  and  deadly  pale  Groand 
out  his  Soul  with  gushing  blood  effus'd.  c  1709  PRIOR 
Callimachvst  Hymn  to  Jupiter  36  Adown  the  mount  the 
gushing  torrent  ran.  1839  \V.  IRVING  Alhanibra  I.  72  Her 
gushing  fountains  and  perennial  streams.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Riidge  l\x viii,  '  Yes,  triumph ',  she  cried,  with  her 
whole  heart  and  soul  in  her  earnest  voice  and  gushing 
tears.  1869  PnujM  /  't'sw.  iii.  92  The  fluid  mass  no  longer 
issued  in  a  continual  and  gushing  stream. 

2.  Emitting  fluid  copiously,  rare. 

1717  POPE  Eloisa  3^  My  gushing  eyes  o'erflow.  1715  — 
Oayss.  v.  413  From  his  nostrils  wide,  And  gushing  mouth, 
effused  the  briny  tide.  1815  Hortensiet  v.  v,  Fled  is  her 
spirit  thro'  the  gushing  wound. 

3.  transf.  Teeming. 

1819  HVRON  Juan  i.  124  When  the  showering  grapes  In 
Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth  Purple  and  gushing. 
1813  —  Is/and  l.  ii,  The  gushing  fruits  that  nature  gave 
untill'd. 

4.  fig.  Effusive,  overflowing,  displaying  or  mani- 
festing itself  impulsively. 

1807  WORDSW.  White  Doe  VII.  Ill  By  her  gushing 
thoughts  subdued  She  melted  into  tears.  1838  LVTTON 
Alice  51  The  gushing  fondness,  .which  should  have  charac- 
terised the  love  of  such  a  mother  to  such  a  child.  1856 
MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  II.  297  Never  such  gushing  affluence  of 
imagery  ! 

b.  In  depreciatory  sense  :  Given  to  or  character- 
ized by  '  gush ',  marked  by  effusive  display  of 
feeling  or  sentiment,  colloq. 

1864  Fraser's  Mng.  Nov.  627  Donald  did  not  belong  to 
what,  in  the  slang  of  translated  Cockneys,  is  called  the 
Gushing  School.  1865  Miss  BRADDON  Only  a  Clod  i.  8 
A  gushing  damsel  of  thirty-five.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past. 
xviii,  To  hear  the  confessions  of  this  gushing  young  creature. 
1878  SEF.LEY  Stein  III.  37  The  Emperor  Alexander  ..  was 
received  with  a  gushing  speech  by  the  Superintendent 
Gusevius. 

Hence  Gu'shinffly  adv.,  Gu  shingness. 

1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  Ixxi,  Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow 
gushingly.  1859  Sat.  Rev.  10  Feb.  220/2  This  is.  .in  some 
degree  attributable  to  her  gushingness.  1865  Miss  BRADDON 
Sir  Jasper  xiv,  The  gushingly  spontaneous  trifler  she  was 
wont  to  be.  1870  R.  B.  BROUGH  Marston  Lynch  ii.  13  She 
seizes  [him)  . .  gushingly,  by  the  arm.  1871  M.  COLLINS 
Mrq.  tf  Merch.  II.  viii.  223  Voung  ladies  had.  .been  apt  to 
show  themselves  gushingly  affectionate. 

Gushy  (gfji),  a.  [f.  GUSH  sb.  +  -T'.]  In- 
clined to,  or  characterized  by,  '  gush '. 

1889  in  Century  Diet.  1893  Strand  Maf.  VI.  627/2  Not 
one  of  these  inscriptions  can  be  characterized  as  gushy  or 
foolishly  sentimental. 

Qusing,  Sc.  form  of  goosing  (s.v.  GOOSE  p.). 

Gusle,  obs.  form  of  Gum-E  v. 

Qusling,  obs.  form  of  GOSLING. 

c  1475  rid.  /  "or.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  760/35  Hie  ancimlnt,  a 

guslyng. 

Guss,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GOOSE. 

Gusschelle,  var.  JUSSEI.  Ofa. 

Gussel,  obs.  form  of  GDZZLE  v. 

Gusset  (g»"set).  Forms :  5-7  gussett 'e.  6 
gossette,  8  gussit.  7  gousset  (also  9  Hist,  in 
sense  i),  5-  gusset.  0.  Sc.  5,  9  gusehet,  7,  9 
gushet,  8  gooshet.  [a.  OF.  gmichet,  gousset 
(ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  app.  f.  gousse  shell  of 
nuts,  etc.  =  It.  gusffo.] 

1.  In  a  suit  of  mail,  n  piece  of  flexible  material 
introduced  to  fill  up  a  space  at  the  joints  between 
two  adjacent  pieces  of  mail. 

1411-10  LYDO.  Clinm.  Troy  HI.  xxii.  (1513)  N  ij  b,  A  payre 
gussettes  on  a  pety  cote,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  n.  63 
A  rycht  straik  Wallace  him  gat  that  tyd  t  In  at  the  gusehet 
brymlyhe  him  bar.  1497  Will  o/Symfton  (Somerset  Ho.). 
A  p»ire  of  gussettes  a  folde  &  a  Standard  of  Mayle.  1500 
Nottingham  Rec,  III.  72,  i  jak,  i  peyr  de  gossettes.  1653 
URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xlii.  137  The  gussets  of  his  armour 
under  the  arm-pits.  1814  MEYRICK  Axe.  Armour  II.  104 
Instead  of  gussets  to  protect  the  armpits,  circular  plates  are 
attached  by  points  which  are  tied  at  their  centre.  1874 
BouTELL/lr»M  f,  Arm.  x.  197  Goussets  of  mail  were  worn 
at  the  joints. 

2.  A  triangular  piece  of  material  let  into  a  gar- 
ment to  strengthen  or  to  enlarge  some  part,  esp. 
in  order  to  afford  ease  in  movement.     -\Stent  of 


gusset :  smell  of  the  armpits. 
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GUSSIE. 

1 1570  Pride  f;  Lo-.ul.  (1841)  35  The  woman  and  the  wenc 
were  clad  in  russet  ..  worne  so  very  neere,  That  ye  niigh 
see  cleane  through  both  sleeve  and  gusset  The  naked  skinne 
1580  HOLLYBAND  Trtoi.  Ft:  Tang,  Gousset .  .rtrnt  chemise 
..  the  gusset  of  a  shirte.  1688  K.  HOLMK  Artnmiry  I.  108 
Gusset,  a  thing  belonging  to  a  Shirt  or  Shift.  1690  EVELYI. 
Af/iiirf.  Kumar.  9  Essence  rare  ..  to  repel,  When  Scent  o 
Gousset  does  rebel.  1713  Loud.  Gat.  No.  6150/3  A  white 
great  Coat, . .  with  two  Gussits  in  the  Shoulder-Seam.  184; 
HOOD  Song  Shirt  iii,  Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band,  Band 
and  gusset,  and  seam.  1878  LADY  HERBERT  tr.  Hfdmcr's 
Ramble  II.  vi.  350  The  gussets  of  his  waistcoat.  i88c 
Plain  Hints  Needlework  63  The  neck  gusset  of  a  gentle 
man's  shirt  is  sometimes  made  the  shape  of  an  isosceles 
triangle. 

b.  The 'clock' of  a  stocking.    Sc. 
1685  Linlonn  Green  (1817)  12  (E.  I).  D.)  He'd  flame-like 
gushets,  to  his  thighs  Half  up,  on  stockings  blue.    172 
RAMSAY  Generous  Gent,  ii,  Silken  hose  with  gooshets  fine. 
C.  //.  The  flexible  sides  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 
d.  An  elastic  insertion  in  the  side  of  a  boot. 

1861  Our  Eng,  Home  130  The  gussets  [of  bellows  in  the 
i6th  c.J  fastened  with  trefoil  bullion-headed  nails,  were 
made  of  scarlet  velvet.  1881  Daily  News  17  Jan.  3/3  The 
inquiry  for  gussets  shows  no  improvement. 

3.  transf.  A  triangular  piece  of  land. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgah  \.  34  Which  gore,  or  gusset  of  ground, 
was  called  Apherema,  that  is,  a  thing  taken  away,  because 
parted  from  Samaria,  and  pieced  to  Judea.  [1667  in  N. 
MITCHELL  Hist.  Bridgewater  (Mass.)  11840)  69  A  piece  of 
common  land  between  the  lots  in  form  like  a  gussett.J 
1825  So  JAMIESONJ  A  guschct  t>'  foxff,  a  narrow  intervening 
stripe  ;  a  small  triangular  piece  of  land  interposed  between 
two  other  properties.  [1871  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb  xlii, 
A  gushetie  o'  finer  Ian'  there  is  not  upo"  the  place.] 

4.  Her.  An  abatement  formed  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  dexter  or  sinister  chief  to  a  central  point 
from  which  the  line  is  continued  perpendicularly 
to  the  base  of  the  escutcheon.     (Cf.  GORE  s6.'*  4.) 

1561  LEIGH  Armorie  (1597)  72  b,  Hee  beareth  Argent,  two 
Gussets  Sable  . .  If  he  be  too  letcherous,  the  Gusset  on  the 
right  side :  If  he  commit  Idolatrie  to  Bacchus,  then  the 
gusset  on  the  left  side.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  i.  viii. 
1 1660)  45.  1661  MORGAN  Spk.  Gentry  n.  vii,  78  The  gusset 
was  proper  for  Reuben. 

5.  techn.  A  'bracket'  or  angular  piece  of  iron 
fixed  at  the  angles  of  a  structure  to  give  strength 
or  firmness. 

18 . .  W.  FAIRBAIRN  in  Ure  Diet.  Arts  (1853)  I.  213  Gussets, 
when  used,  should  be  placed  in  lines  diverging  from  the 
centre  of  the  boilers,  and  made  as  long  as  the  position  of 
the  flues  and  other  circumstances  in  the  construction  will 
admit.  1879  W.  H.  WHITE  in  Cassclts  Techn.  Edite.  IV. 
363/2  The  principal  transverse  frames  are  made  up  of 
'  gusset '  or  '  bracket  '.plates  instead  of  plates  lightened  by 
holes. 

6.  attrib.,  as  gusset-armour ;  gusset  (bracket 
-plate,  stay  =  sense  5 ;  gusset  needle  Knitting, 
one  of  the  two  side  needles  used  in  knitting  the 
foot  of  a  stocking. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  xxvii.  173  *Gushet-armour  for 
the  armpits.  1869  SIR  E.  REED  Shifhnld.  i.  13  All  that 
was  done  to  her  was  to  refasten  the  "*gusset  bracket-plates 
at  her  beam  ends.  1885  Bazaar  30  Mar.  332/1  When  the 
left  hand  side  *gusset  needle  is  reached  knit  the  eighteen 
stitches  that  were  picked  up  from  the  side.  1883  Philol. 
Soc.  Trans.  Monthly  Abstr.  21  Dec.  in.  iv,  *Gusset-flate, 
in  girder-work,  from  gusset  in  needlework.  1887  D.  A.  Low 
Machine  Draw.  (1892)  12  One  form  of  boiler  stay,  called 
a  '  *gu«et  stay '. . .  The  stay  or  gusset  plate  is  3  of  an  inch 
thick. 

Hence  Qrrsseted  a.,  having  a  gusset  or  gussets  ; 
Qu'sseting  vii.  si.,  insertion  or  making  of  gussets ; 
also  concr.,  a  gusset. 

1883  Daily  News  24  Sept  2/6  Gussettings  are  as  much 
neglected  as  ever ;  and  only  a  revolution  in  fashion  in  the 
character  of  boots  worn  can  effect  any  substantial  revival. 
1883  Washington  Evening  Star  3:  Oct.  3/6  The  gusseted 
feet  [of  stockings]  in  colors.  1888  BESANT  Fifty  )'.  Ago  vi.  91 
Everybody  knew  that  every  girl  in  the  place  was  always 
making,  mending,  cutting-out,  basting,  gusseting,  trimming, 
turning,  and  contriving. 

Gussie  (gtf-si).  Sc.  and  north.  Also  9  goossy, 
guisie,  gissy,  geassy.  [Cf.  Norw.  gosse  pig 
(Aasen).]  A  pig,  swine,  t  The  gussis  croo,  i.  e. 
the  pig-stye,  used  jocularly  as  if  the  name  of  a  con- 
stellation. 

«••  King  Btrdok  3  in  Laing  Anc.  Pop.  Poetry&)  Quhen 
Phebus  rang  in  sing  of  Capricorn  And  the  mvne  wes  past 
the  gussis  cro.  1818  HOGG  Brmvnie  Bodsbcck,  etc.  II  331 
Mie  didna  only  change  me  intil  an  ill-faurd  he-sow,  but 
guidit  me  shamefully  ill  a'  the  time  I  was  a  goossy.  xBos 
NorthnmUd.  Gloss.,  Geassy,  a  pig.  1895  CROCKETT  Me7i 

Wabster      **  '^      S"M  fa'  g       C  °'  a  Io°"  they  Ca'  J00*1 

Gussing,  obs.  form  of  GDSHING. 

Gust  (gost),  j*.i  Also  6  guste.  [app.  a.  ON. 
gust-r,  related  to  gidsa  to  gush  or  gUla  to  pour 
(see  YETE  v.).  The  late  appearance  of  the  word, 
however,  causes  some  difficulty.  Possibly  it  may 
have  been  preserved  in  nautical  or  dialectal  use.] 

1.  A  sudden  violent  rush  or  blast  of  wind  ;  f  for- 
merly often  in  less  restricted  sense,  a  wind-storm 
a  whirlwind. 

1588  SHAKS,  Tit.  A.  v.  iii.  69  A  flight  of  Fowle,  Scattred 
by_wmdes  and  high  tempestuous  gusts.  ci6oo  —  Sonn 
xiu,  The  stormy  gusts  of  winters  day.  1611  DEKKER  //  it 
tenotgoodWte,.  i873III.  293  AblackeGust  is  comming- 
vp  a-low-there  hey  :  A  young-man  vp  toth  Top-mast-head 
and  looke-out.  1643  HOWELL  Parables  reflecting  on  Time's 

5  An  Haraucana,  that  Indian  gust.     1694  Ace.  Sett.  Late 
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I'cy.  i.  157  A  ™reat  gust  of  Wind  at  N'.W.  with  Rain. 
n  1715  BI/RN-ET  O".i>>i  Time  n.  (1774)  I.  no  r!y  some  easterly 
gusts  the  ship  was  cast  away  near  Berwick.  1748  Ansan's 
lroy.  III.  v.  334  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  brought  home  our 
anchor.  1756  FRANKLIN  in  rhil.  Trans.  LV.  187  Hence 
gusts  after  heats,  and  hurricanes  in  hot  climates.  1813 
SCOTT  Peveril  \\t  The  wind  . .  began  to  rise  in  gusts  from 
the  north-west.  1836  MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  Hwnboldt's  Traz: 
x.  124  The  gust  accompanied  by  thunder  returned  periodi- 
cally. 1843  LEVER  ?.  Hinton  ii,  The  wind  swept  in  long 
and  moaning  gusts  along  the  bleak  pier.  1893  Lait<  Times 
XCV.  104/2  On  the  day  of  the  occurrence  the  wind  was 
somewhat  strong,  coming  in  gusts. 

b.  A  burst  or  gush  (of  water  or  rain). 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  I.  x.  33  Land-flouds, 
fatte  Riuers  and  Gusts  of  water.  1697  DRYDEN  SEneid  v. 
ip  What  Gusts  of  Weather  from  yon  gathering  Cloud.  1817 
COLERIDGE  Sibyll.  Leaves  (1862)  170  The  gust  pelting  on 
the  out-house  shed  Makes  the  cock  shrilly  in  the  rainstorm 
crow.  1841  JAMES  Brigand  ii.  The  heavy  rain  dashed  in 
gusts  against  the  clattering  casements.  1870  DICKENS  E. 
Drood  ii,  The  giant  elm-trees  as  they  shed  a  gust  of  tears. 

c.  A  burst  (of  fire),  a  puff  (of  smoke)  ;  a  burst 
(of  sound). 

1674  tr.  Marliniere's  Voy.  N.  Countries  136  To  see.  .new 
gusts  of  Fire  and  Ashes  break  out.  1811  PINKERTON  Petral. 
II.  552  Gusts  of  smoke  ..  escape.  1849  MITCHELL  Battle 
Summer  (1852)  269  His  words  come  to  distant  quarters  of 
the  hall  only  in  feeble  gusts  of  sound.  1894  HALL  CAINF. 
Manxman  in.  xi.  166  The  voice  of  Pete  came  in  gusts 
through  the  floor. 

2.  fig.  Chiefly  with  conscious  reference  to  the 
literal  sense  and  retention  of  literal  language;  also 
gen.,  a  burst,  outbreak,  outburst. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  IX.  xvii.  5  6.  675  The  brute  of 
which  gust  blowne  into  stout  Warwk'kes  eare.  1639  G. 
DANIEL  Ecclus.  xii.  16  The  gust  of  Sin,  may  Stir  a  surly 
tiding,  In  Seas  pacificke.  1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  xxviii. 
486  O  remember  what  a  meer  feather  thou  art  in  the  gusts 
of  temptation,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Beauties  Wks.  1730  I.  44 
Gusts  of  pleasure  hurry  thro'  my  veins.  1705  Double  Wel- 
come xiv.  2  You  fly  On  Gusts  of  Hope,  and  Wings  of  Vic- 
tory. 1715-10  POPE  Odyss.  iv.  249  A  gust  of  grief  began  to 
rise.  1783  BURKE  East  Ind.  Bill  Wks.  IV.  77  When  the 
first  little  sudden  gust  of  passion  against  these  gentlemen 
was  spent.  1789  MAD.  D  ARBLAY  Diary  3  Aug.,  They  . . 
were  received  with  the  most  violent  gusts  of  joy  and  huzzas. 
1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  in.  913  How  and  from  whence  these 
gusts  of  grace  will  blow.  1851  ROBERTSON  Sirm.  Ser.  ill. 
xviii.  235  Tossed  by  a  thousand  gusts  of  unholy  passion. 

8.  Comb.,  as  gust-moved  adj. 

1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  ill.  in  The  waving  of  her 
gust-moved  hair. 

Gust  (g»st),  so?  Now  arch.  [ad.  L.  gust-us 
taste;  cf.  GofiT,  GUSTO.]  =  TASTE,  in  various 
senses. 

1.  The  sense  or  faculty  of  taste ;  f  occcu.  an  act 
of  tasting  or  of  satisfying  the  appetite. 

cixjpPilgr.  LyfManhode  ill.  xli.  (1869)  157  What  thing, 
quod  j,  is  guste?  It  is  that,  quod  she,  bi  whiche  passeth  al 
that  j  swelwe.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trai:  (ed.  2)  297  The 
fruit  is  somewhat  unpleasant  at  first  gust.  1638  G.  SANDYS 
Paraph.  Job  (1648)  10  Oh  can  unseas'ned  cates  the  gust 
invite  ?  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  vn.  xiv.  367  Aris- 
totle . .  accuseth  Philoxenus  of  sensuality,  for  the  greater 
pleasure  of  gust  desiring  the  neck  of  a  Crane.  1670 
J.  BEALE  in  Phil.  Trans.  V.  1156  We  call  in  the  Testimony 
)f  the  Gust  . .  to  prove  the  asperous  . .  Particles  in  some 
Liquors.  1073  DRYDEN  Assignation  in.  iii,  I  hate  to  snatch 
i  morsel  of  Love,  and  so  away :  I  am  for  a  Set-meal,  where 
[  may  enjoy  my  full  Gust. 

transf.  1696  SOUTHERNS  Oroonoko  n.  iii,  Such  sweets, 
as  best  can  entertain  The  gust  of  all  the  senses.  1893  W. 
|VATSON  Excurs.  in  Criticism  22  If  any  reader  is  so  un- 
brtunate  as  to  find  that  a  prolonged  familiarity  with  Shake- 
speare begets  at  last  a  somewhat  blunted  sensibility  to  the 
master's  supreme  power,  a  remedy  is  at  hand  by  which  his 
lalate  may  recover  its  gust. 

f  2.  Individual  taste,  liking,  or  inclination.  Obs. 
c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxiv,  Mine  eie  well  knowes  what  with 
his  gust  is  greeing.  a  1663  SANDERSON  Pref.  to  Ussker's 
Power  Princes  (1683)  7  Condited  to  the  gust  and  palate  of 
he  Publisher.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  223  Types  or 
'arables  accommodate  to  the  Conceit  and  Gust  of  the 
Vulgar.  1670  COTTON  Espernon  ill.  x.  526  This  resolution 
vas  not  for  the  gust  of  the  Court.  1691  WOOD  AH.  Oxon. 
I.  581  He  preached  ..  before  the  Commons,  but  ..  little 
o  their  gust  and  liking.  1707  in  Hearne  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.) 
I.  46  Tis  with  great  satisfaction  I  learn  y'  y  Icon  of  y" 
Shield  was  so  much  to  y  Gust  of  a  Gentleman  of  your 
earning.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  viii,  My  very  Desires 
Iter'd,  my  Affections  changed  their  Gusts.  1732  Gentf. 
Mag.  II.  965  Beauty  may  win  the  Eye,  and  satisfy  the 
>resent  Gust  or  Appetite.  173*  POPE  Ess.  Man  i.  117 
)estroy  all  Creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust.  Yet  cry,  If 
dan's  unhappy,  God's  unjust. 

t  3.  .(Esthetic  or  artistic  taste,  sense,  or  percep- 
ion.  Oi>s.  rare. 


1706  Art  of  Painting  (1744)  335  He  had  a  good  gust  in 
esigning.  1715  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  I.  14  All  who 
iave  the  least  Tincture  or  Gust  in  Solid  Erudition.  1716 


bid.  II.  161  Dedicated  to  him  who  is  said  to  have  had  the 
)est  last  and  most  gust  in  such  old  Church-Collects. 
4.  Keen  relish,  appreciation,  or  enjoyment,  esp. 
s  displayed  in  speech  or  action. 


— ing]  she  consumed  her  houres  with  a  gust  that  exceeded 
erageandsex.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  WorthyCimimtin.  i.v.  102 
'Ct_no  man  judge,  .of  the  prosperitie.  .of  his  service  in  this 
•nmisterie  by  any  sensible  relish,  by  the  gust  and  deliciousness 
•hich  he  sometimes  perceives.  1667  MILTON  P.L.x.  567  They, 
ondly  thinking  to  allay  Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead 
f  Fruit  Chewed  hitter  Ashes.  1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  vi. 
1697)  tiy  Such  Lust  Their  Kisses  have,  and  come  with 
uch  a  Gust.  IT»S  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  325 


GTJST. 

In  thU  gust  of  their  greedy  appetite,  thej'  considered  nr  t 
where  they  were.  1754  WATTS  Reliq,  Jui-.  11789)  in  U  tl,o 
shameful  gust  and  rettsh  th.it  some  people  find  in  reproach 
and  slander  !  1776  JOHNSON  in  Bos'tvell  26  Mar.,  A  woman 
who  gets  the  command  of  money  for  the  first  time  upon  her 
marriage,  has  such  a  gust  in  spending  it,  that  she  throws  it 
away  with  great  profusion.  1780  Cow  IT  K  '!'ai>lt  T.  240  He 
drinks  his  simple  beverage  with  a  gust.  1817  LAMB  Lett. 
(1888)  II.  3  Now  could  you  expect  her  To  take  much  Rim 
In  long  speeches.  With  her  tongue  as  dry  as  dust.  1820 
SCOTT  Ivanhoc  xli,  The  more  pampered  burgess  and  guild- 
brother  was  eating  his  morsel  with  gust.  1831  LYTTON 
Godolph.  xxxv,  He  tasted  the  sweets  of  companionship  with 
more  gust  than  he  had  yet  done.  1869  F.  \V.  NEWMAN 
Misc.  282  Michelet,  wrio  sees  England  in  Carthage,  reviles 
her  with  great  gust. 

b.  Const,  of,  for,  occas.  to,  offer,  znt  esp.  in  phr. 
To  hare  a  gust  of:  to  have  a  liking  or  relish  for,  or 
keen  appreciation  of. 

16*7-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  u.  xxxiv.  228  When  . .  the  gust 
of  pleasure  which  help'd  him  to  mispend  his  Youth,  through 
time  and  languid  Age  shall  be  blunted  and  dull.  1658  JER. 
TAYLOR  in  Evelyn's  Mttt^.  (1857)  HI.  105.  I  perceive  your 
relish  and  gust  of  the  things  of  the  world  goes  off  con- 
tinually. 1660  BOYLE  NW  Exf.  Phys.  Mech.  Pref.  17  If 
you  have  a  true  gust  for  the  Book  you  read.  1683  KENNETT 
tr.  Erasm,  on  Folly(ijo^)  26  There  are  others  that  have  no 
gust  in  this  sort  of  pleasure.  1691  E.  TAYLOR  Behmerfs 
Theos.  Philos.  188  It  takes  away  the  desire,  gust  or  lust 
after  them.  170*  Eng.  Thcofhrast.  312  There  s  a  gust  of 
liberty  in  the  following  of  a  man's  humours.  1708  HF.ARNE 
Collect,  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  120  A  great  obstructer  of  real 
Learning,  and  no  true  friend  to  any  that  have  a  gust  for  it. 
1724  DK  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  30,  1  had  no  gust  to 
antiquities.  1769  J.  WALLIS  Nat.  Hist.  Northumbld.  I. 
Pref.  8  Such  as  have  a  gust  for  anything  Roman.  1777 
JOHNSON  in  Boswcll  20  Sept. ,  Why,  Sir,  I  never  knew  any 
one  who  had  such  a  gust  for  Londoaas  you  have. 
t5.  Liking  felt  by  others  for  oneself;  favour. 
Obs.  rare. 

1694  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  65  Ambitious  by  some 
meritorious  service  to  earn  a  better  gust,  or  correct  the  uni- 
versal odium  against  him. 
6.  Savour  or  flavour  (of  food,  etc.). 
1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  L  p.  xxxvii,  In  this 
crag  growis  ane  richt  delicius  herbe  ;  and,  quben  it  is  trans- 
portit  . .  it  is  of  Utill  sapor  or  gust.  1637-77  FELTHAM  Re- 
solves u.  xv.  190  Like  a  draught  of  pleasant  poyson,  the 
gust  is  gone.  1669  WORLIDOE  Syst.  Agric.  iii.  §  4  (1681) 
122  Fruit  . .  grafted  on  stocks  of  another  contrary  nature, 
much  debaseth  the  Gust  of  the  Fruit.  1699  EVELYN  Ace- 
taria  4  Herbs  ..  eaten  with  . .  Oyl,  Salt,  &c.  to  give  them 
a  grateful  Gust  and  Vehicle.  1743  London  <$•  Country  Brw. 
ir.  (ed,  2)  ipi  That  smooth  Gust  and  pleasant  Taste  to  the 
Palate,  which,  after  a  proper  Age  in  trie  Malt-liquor,  every 
Drinker  enjoys  both  in  Mouth  and  Body.  i8ai  LAMB  Elia 
Ser.  i.  Grace  bef.  Meat,  The  whole  vegetable  tribe  Have 
lost  their  gust  with  me.  Only  I  stick  to  asparagus.  1854-6 
PATMORE  .4  »£?/ ;>///<».  i.i.vi.  (1870)  70  Ever  her  chaste  and 
noble  air  Gave  to  love's  feast  its  choicest  gust. 

b.  Pleasing  taste  or  gratifying  flavour;    relish 
(as  of  something  eaten  or  drank). 

1649  JEB.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  n.  Ad  sect.  xii.  96  When 
we  long  for  Manna  and  follow  Christ  for  loaves,  not  of  a  low 
and  terrestrial  gust,  but  of  that  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  vi.  16 
[He]  sware  ..  never  to  eat  either  fruit,  salt,  or  any  other 
thing,  that  might  bring  the  least  gust  to  his  palate. 
a  1677  HALE  Prim*  Orig.  Man.  iv.  viii.  375  Sensual  Goods 
have*their  proper  gust  and  relish  with  him.  1679  PENN 
Addr,  Prot.  i.  18  Tis  the  Taste,  the  Gust,  the  Relish,  that 
makes  the  Victuals  go  down.  1681  GLANVILL  Sadducismus 
50  That  things  of  gust  and  relish  must  be  judg'd  by  the 
sentient  and  vital  faculties.  1841  D'!SRAELI  Amen.  Lit. 
(1867)  7  The  discussion  is  not  yet  obsolete,  and  it  may  still 
offer  all  the  gust  of  novelty. 

1 7.  A  taste,  an  experience  of  something ;  also, 
a  foretaste.  Obs. 

1658  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  n.  439  The  Spirit,  who 
is  sent  from  Heaven  to. .  give  them  some  sweet  gust  of  it, 
by  shedding  abroad  the  sense  of  it  in  their  souls.  167* 
Mede's  Life'vn  Wks.  25  A  Gust  of  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come.  1675  tr.  MachitrveHi1  s  Prince  vii.  (1883)  47  By 
giving  them  a  gust  of  their  future  felicity.  1682  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Chr.  Klor.  m.  §  22  In  seventy  or  eighty  years,  a 
man  may  have  a  deep  gust  of  the  world.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E,  India  $•  P.  60  Happy  . .  those,  and  only  those, 
brought  hither  in  their  Nonage,  before  they  have  a  Gust  of 
our  Albion. 

Gust  (g»st),  v.1  Now  only  Sc.  [f.  GDST  $b.~ 
or  ad.  L.  gustare^  i.  gust-us  GUST  sb.*\ 

1.  trans.  To  taste;   to  relish.      Also  absol,   (or 
intr.\ 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  ill.  xli.  (1869)  157  As  michel  Or 
more  as  J>e  guste  may  gusten.  a  1500  Kalis  Raving  ii.  40 
[Wisdom  is]  swetar  . .  and  of  mare  lust  Than  erdly  thing 
that  man  may  gust.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  L 
p.  xli,  Ane  beist  or  fowTTthat  hes  nocht  gustit  of  this  meit. 
1570  BUCHANAN  Admonition**  Wks.  (1892)  24  Having  anys 

fustit  how  gude  fischeing  it  is  in  drumly  Walter.  1609 
KENE  Reg.  Maj.  150  The  taisters  of  aill  . .  are  not  reddie 
to  taist  or  guste  the  aill,  sa  oft  as  the  browsters  hes  tunned 
it.  1631  R.  H.  A  rraignm.  Whole  Creature  i.  2  The  hungry 
soule  sweetly  gusts  againe  the  same  Spirituall  cates,  as  did 
sometimes  the  hearers  of  Saint  Peter.  1647  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
Beamn.  ty  /•"/.  Plays,  The  Palate  of  this  age  gusts  nothing 
High.  a.  1657  R.  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  189  That  so  many 
judicious  palats  should  gust  a  piece  so  insipid. 

2.  To  gust  the   mouth,  or  the  gab:  to  give  n 
relish  to  the  palate.  Sf. 

c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  n.  (Town  $  C.  Mouse)  xviii, 
Ane  quhite  candill  ..  In  steid  of  spyce  to  gust  thair  mouth 
with  all.  a  1774  FERGUSSON  Cauler  Oysters  Poems  (1845) 
8  He's  nae  ill  hodden,  That  gusts  his  gab  wi*  oyster-sauce. 
«i8oi  R.  GALE  Elegy  Pudding  Lizzie  Wks.  181  She  had 


GUST. 

the  knack  sae  weel,  To  gust  the  gab  o'  ony  chid.  1858  M. 
PORTEOUS  Souttr  johnny  13  He  . .  took  care  . .  to  . .  fill  the 
jinglin'  stoups  wi'  mair  To  gust  their  mou\ 

Gust  (g»J>t\  v.~  rare-1,     [f.  GUST  sbl]     inti. 
To  gust  up  :  to  rise  in  gusts  or  bursts. 

1813  COLKKIDGE  Lett.  (1895!  608  The  Pride,  like  the 
bottom-swell  of  our  lake,  gustb  up  again. 

Oust,  obs.  form  of  GUEST  sb. 

Gustable  (gc-slab'l;,   a.  and    sb.     Now  rare. 
[ad.  late  L.  gustabilis>  S.gustdrt  to  taste  :  see  GUST 
7*.1  and  -ABIE.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  That  can  be  tasted,  tasteable ;  also,  having  a 
pleasant  taste,  appetizing. 

1480  CAXTON  Ovid*$  Met.  xv.  iii,  Mylk,  hoiiy  &  herbe* 
gustable.  1601-2  FULBECKE  ist  Pi.  Parall.  15  If  the  thing 
that  is  sold  bee  liquide  and  gustable,  and  the  buyer  doth 
taste  of  it.  1615  G.  SANDVS  Trav.  \\.  127  Of  so  many  thou- 
sand wcls  ..  this  only  affoordeth  gustable  waters.  1713 
DEKHAM  Phys.-Thtol.  v.  viii.  (1714)  316  A  Gustable  thing 
seen  or  smelt,  excites  the  Appetite.  1838  AVw  Monthly 
Mag.  LIII.  557  Oysters  have  furnished  food,  both  mental 
and  gustable,  to  the  \\-ag.  1870  A.  L.  ADAMS  Nile  Valley 
»V  Malta  36  The  removal  of  the  skin  adds  apparently  to  the 
gustable  qualities  of  these  birds. 

2.  Of  qualities:  Perceptible  by  the  sense  of  taste. 
Of  perceptions :  Gustatory. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Rcnou's  Disp.  33  Some  {qualities]  are 
tangible  ..  others  gustable.  1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm. 
vii.  67  A  blind  man  cannot  conceive  colours,  but  either  as 
some  audible,  gustable,  odoriferous  or  tactile  qualities. 
t  1705  BP.  BERKELEY  in  Fraser  Li/r^fyi)  476  Gustable  and 
olefactible  perceptions.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Prittc.  Psychol. 
in.  vi.  (1870)  I.  333  The  higher  animals  perceive  an  Increased 
number  of  gustable  differences. 

B.  sb.  A  thing  that  can  be  tasted ;  an  article  of 
food. 

164*  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  ii.  n.  iv,  The  touch  acknow- 
ledgeth  no  gustables ;  The  tast  no  fragrant  smell  or  stinking 
sent,  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Set.  Disc.  iv.  iii.  (1821)  87  Should  we 
judge  of  gustables  by  our  taste.  1838  A.  B.  GRANVILLE 
Spas  Germany  85  What  gastronome  . .  can  hope  to.  partake 
of  the  tithe  part  of  this  long  list  of  gustables?  1895  Outing 
(U.  S.)  Oct.  28/1  A  table  that  literally  cries  aloud  with  its 
weight  of  gustables. 

t  Gustard.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  7  //.  gusestards. 
[Etymologizing  alteration  of  OSTAEDE  or  BUSTARD, 
by  substitution  of  GOOSE  for  the  first  syllable.]  A 
bustard. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  xlii.  Beside  thir 
thre  uncouth  kind  of  fowlis,  is  ane  uthir  kind  of  fowlis  in 
the  Merst  mair  uncouth,  namit  gustardis;  als  mekle  as  ane 
swan.  155(6  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  I.  39  Ane 
foul  . .  quhilke  the  Gustarde  commonlie  thay  cal.  1655 
MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  174  Bistards  or 
Bustards,  so  called  for  their  slow  Pace  and  heavy  flying ;  or 
as  the  Scots  term  them  Gusestards  ;  that  is  to  say,  Slow 
Geese, 

Gustation  (g»st/''Jan).  [ad.  L.  gttstatidn-eni> 
n.  of  action  i.gustare  to  taste,  GUST  z/.l]  The  action 
or  faculty  of  tastiug  ;  taste. 

I599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  106/1  Mixe  it  with 
Suger,  because  it  mighte  be  the  more  delectable  of  gusta- 
tion. 1615  H.  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  631  This  heape  of 
Glandules  . .  groweth  to  the  roote  of  the  Tongue  that  it 
might  continually  be  moistned,  for  without  moisture  there 
can  be  no  Gustation.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ej>.  vn. 
xiv.  367  The  Gullet  and  conveying  parts  ..  which  partake 
not  of  the  nerves  of  gustation  or  appertaining  unto  sapor. 
1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  197  Man.  .ransacks 
both  the  Indies  for  hot  fiery  Spices  to  satisfy  his  most  un- 
reasonable Gustation.  ^84x^71  T.  R.  JONES  Aniin.  Kingd, 
(ed.  4)  732  The  whole  interior  of  the  mouth  is  . .  from  its 
construction,  little  adapted  to  gustation.  1846  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Dissert,  in  Reid's  IVks.  828  While  Gustation 
expresses  the  act  of  what  is  able  to  taste,  the  act  of  that 
capable  of  being  tasted  is  nameless.  1873  A  FLINT  Nerv. 
Syst.  i.  16  The  special  senses,  such  as  sight,  audition,  olfaC' 
tion,  and  gustation. 

fig.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  v.  83  If  any  have  been 
so  nappy  as  truly  to  understand  . .  gustation  of  God. 

Gustative  (go'stativ),  a.  [f.  L.  gustare  :  see 
prec.  and  -ATIVE.]  Having  the  function  of 
tasting  ;  also,  concerned  with  tasting,  gustatory. 

1620  VENNER  Via  Recta,  vii.  108  That  may  be  said  to  be 
hot  or  cold,  &c.  in  the  first  degree,  which  is  but  slenderly 
perceiued  of  the  gustatiue  sense.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India 
*r  P.  182  A  dulcid  Sapor  that  imposes  upon  the  Imagination 
and  Gustative  Faculty  a  Fancy  that  it  relishes  of  any  Fruit 
a  man  likes.  1865  MILL  Exam.  Hamilton  484  In  the  case 
of  the  rhubarb,  the  object  itself  was  of  a  nature 'to  disturb 
the  gustative  faculty.  1876  BERNSTEIN  Five  Senses  300 
Neither  the  chemical  nor  gustative  properties  of  these  com- 
pounds are  separated  by  sharply  defined  limits.  1880  LE 
CONTE  Sight  10  The  . .  gustative  nerve. 

Hence  Gar stative ness,  gustative  quality,  taste. 

18*7  Blackw.  Mag.  XXI.  787  The  organ  of  gustativeness 
enormously  developed.  1875  MASSON  Wordsiv.  etc.  176  He 
goes  on  to  describe  the  nectarine  in  language  that  would 
reawaken  gustativeness  in  the  oldest  fruiterer. 

Gustatory  (gzvstatari),  a.  (s6.)  [l.L.gustat-, 
ppl.  stem  ol  gust  art  lo  taste  +  -OBY  (tf.guslatoriuin 
antepast).]  A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  or  concerned 
with  tasting  or  the  sense  of  taste.  Gustatory  nerve 
(Anat.)  :  the  lingual  nerve  upon  which  the  sense 
of  taste  depends. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Corn  fit.  IX.  324  Some  thing,  .grate- 
ful! to  the  palate,  for  there  the  Gustatory  faculty  is  placed. 
17X1  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  57  The  Edges  or  Points  of 
the  Acid  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  gustatory  Nerve.  1741 
MONKO  Anat.  Nerves  (ed.  3)  54  Some  have  thought  this 
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.       .  .   -.1  joyed  in  birds.     1871  Huxi.tv'/Vyj. 

»4  Ot»  branch  containing  sensory  fibres,  supplies  the  front 
ot  the  tongue  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  (he  gustatory.  1871 
DARWIN  Emotions  xiii.  344  When  we  actually  taste  sour 
fruit,  an  impression  is  sent  through  the  gustatory  nerves  to 
a  certain  part  of  the  sensorium.  1882  Standard *i  Aug.  5/1 
Apart  from  its  aesthetic  and  gustatory  aspects,  Cookery 
deserves . .  profound  consideration. 

t  B.  sb.    '  A   place  where  men  were  wont  to 
banquet'  (Blount  Glossogr.  1670;.  Obs. 

Guste,  obs.  form  of  GUEST  sb. 

Ousted  vgc-sted),  a.  [f.  GUST  sb?  +  -ED-.] 
Having  ,  a  particular)  taste  ;  -flavoured,  -tasted. 

1535  Co\  ERUALE  Wisd.  xvi.  20  Thou  hast,  .sent  them  bred 
ready  from  heauen  . .  beynge  very  pleasaunt  &  well  gusted. 
"  '7?4  FERGUSSON  Poems  (1807)  307  You  cock  your  nose 
Against  my  sweetly-gusted  cordial  dose. 

t  Ouster.  Sc.  Obs.  In  7  gustar.  [f.  GUST  v. 
+  -EH  l.]  A  (professional  or  official)  taster. 

1609  SKLNE  Keg.  Maj.  Table  63  Guslars  or  taisters  of  Aill. 

Gustful  .go-stful),  «.l  Obs.  exc.  arch.  [f.  GUST 
sb.-  +  -FUL.] 

1.  Full  of  'gust'  or  flavour;    pleasant   to  the 
taste,  tasty. 

ci*4S  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  Iv.  73  A  famous  com- 
position . .  call'd  Chirfi  . .  which  they  throw  into  water  to 
make  it  gustful.  1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2146  A  dull  and 
insipid  Apple  is  made  more  gustful  by  being  grafted  on  the 
stock  of  the  harshest  Crab.  1709  WATTS  Horx  Lyr.  Pref., 
A  distempered  appetite  will  chew  coals  and  sand  and  pro- 
nounce it  gustful.  1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIII.  595  All  the 
eatables  were  highly  gustful. 

b.  Characterized  by  relish  or  zest. 

1789  D.  DAVIDSON  Seasons  141  The  flocks,  .roun  the  hay- 
stack Crowding,  pluck  the  stalks  O'  withered  bent,  wi1 
gustfu'  hungry  bite. 

2.  Jig.  Pleasant  to  the  mind  or  feelings. 

i  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  4  The  base  suds  which 
vice  useth  to  leave  behind  it,  makes  vertue  afterward  far 
more  gustfull.  1661  HARTLIB  in  y.  Washington's  Diary 
(Chetham  Soc.)  I.  304,  I  should  send  him  the  book  itself  so 
exceeding  gustful  it  is  to  my  palate.  1609  CIBBEK  Xerxes 
i,  Eternal  Springs  of  Love,  and  gustful  joy  Shall  feed  my 
ravish'd  Sense.  1778  Arminian  Mag.  I.  91  Gustful  and 
ready  flow'd  his  song. 

Hence  Gvrstfully  adv.,  Gu-stfulness. 

1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  xix.  jo  Most  eagerly  pursued  and 
gustfully  injoyed  by  us.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rift.  vi.  iii, 
Whilst  I  saw  such  persons  so  gustfully  swallow  these  extoll'd 
Fishes.  31677  BARROW  Serin.  (1686)  III.  xix.  217  His 
divertisements  and  recreations  have  a  lively  gustfulness. 
1801  STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBOURNE  Wrecker  (.1892)  76  Gust- 
fufly  ordering  and  greedily  consuming  imaginary  meals. 

Gustful  (gwstful),  a?  rare.  [f.  GUST  sb.\  + 
-FUL.]  Gusty. 

i8j$  Blackw.  Mag.  XVII.  488  By  some  chance  leaf  Up- 
turn'd,  or  gustful  wind  at  evening's  hour. 

Gustily  (gystili),  adv.i  [f.  GUSTY  a.i  +  -LY  2.] 
In  or  with  gusts,  in  sudden  violent  blasts. 

1824  GALT  Rothelan  I.  n.  xvi.  294  The  wind  came  gustily 
from  the  north.  1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Isabets  Child  xv, 
Gustily  blows  the  wind.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  68 
Not  for  silky  tiara  nor  amice  gustily  floating  Recks  she  at 
all  any  more. 

Gustily  vgo'stili),  adv?  Sc.  [f.  GUSTT  a."  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  '  gusty '  manner ;  with  taste  or  gusto. 

1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm'd  (1827)  67  There  he 
took  nole  like  a  rabbit,  And  denner'd  gustily  with  th'  Abbot. 
1832  Fraser's  Mag.  VI.  151  How  roundly  and  gustily,  and 
with  what  sportsmanlike  precision,  the  matter  is  set  forth  ! 

t  Ousting,  vbl.  sb.1  Obs.  [f.  GUST  P.1  + -ING'.] 
Tasting. 

c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1055  By  smelyng, 
goustyng  &  tastyng. 

Ousting  (go-stirj),  vbl.  sb.-  [f.  GUST  j*.1  + 
-ING  1.]  Blowing  in  gusts. 

1893  STEVENSON  in  To^iay  n  Nov.  5/2  He  lay  there  .. 
exposed  to  the  gusting  of  the  wind. 

t  Gu'stless,  «.   Obs.    [f.  GUST  sl>2  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Tasteless,  insipid. 

'597  MONTGOMERY  Cherrie  4-  Slat  876  5»ur  gustless  jests. 
1671  True  Nonconf.  350  They  greatly  aggravat  these  jejune 
and  gustless  Methods.  111682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  13 
No  gustless  or  unsatisfying  Offal.  1695  J.  SAGE  Cyfrianic 
Age  Wks.  1847  II-  80  Is  power  such  a  gustless  thing  ? 

2.  Having  no  sense  of  taste  or  appetite. 

1766  NICOL  Points  16  (E.  D.  D.)  From  gustless  gabs  that 
cannot  taste  of  love. 

II  Gusto  (g»-sto).  [It.  '  taste '  =  Fr.  Goui:-L. 
gusltis  taste.  Cf.  GDST  sb.~]  =TASTE,  in  various 
senses. 

1.  Individual  or  particular  liking,  relish,  or  fond- 
ness. Const,  for  (t  in,  ^  of). 

1647  BOYLE  in  Birch  Life  Wks.  1772  I.  p.  xliv,  Which 
[tobacco]  tho'  at  first  sucked  in  with  reluctance  barely  to 
please  the  company,  men  afterwards  find  a  gusto  in,  and 
are  unable  to  leave  off.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  67 
He  being  but  a  young  man  himself,  and  one  that  did  not 
abhor  the  ordinary  gustoes  of  his  Age.  1672  WYCHERLKY 
Lai'C  in  Wood  I.  ii,  Why  should  you  force  wine  upon  u»  ? 
We  arc  not  all  of  your  gusto.  1695  DHYDEN  Du  Fresnoy's 
Art  of  Painting  16  A  Posture  therefore  must  be  chosen 
according  to  their  gusto.  1715  tr.  C'/ess  D'Aunois'  Wks. 
519  He  had  a  particular  Gusto  for  those  sort  of  Perform- 
ances. 1727  POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  73  Men  of  a  nice  and 
foppish  gusto,  whom  after  all  it  is  almost  impossible  to 

? lease.  1851  H.  MAYO  Trut/is  Pop.  Snpcrsiit.  (ed.  2)  2, 
had  planned  going  to  a  play  to  enjoy  again  the  full  gusto 


of  scenic  illusion.     1852   H  KI.AN  Autotiog.  II.  xiii.  ,6,  He 

bad  a  grand  gusto  for  the  society  he  liked.     .800 

Apr.  491  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  different  gustoi.' 

2.  Keen  relish  or  enjoyment  displayed  in  speech 
<>r  action  ;  zest. 

Becomes  .very  common  from  the  beginning  of  the  I9th  c 

1629  J.  M.  lr.  Fmtca'l  Dtrout  Contenifl.  190  More  are 
lie  fumes  &  vapours  that  ascend  vp  from  benealli  [Hell] 
(li:in  those  gustos,  &  contents  which  descend  from  aboue 

Heauen).     1656  LARI.  M..N.M.  A.i-.-l.fr.  Pamass.  108  B 
beetles  which  spent  their  lives  with  much  gusto  amidst  t 


ase 

the 


filth  of  excrements.  1665  I'EPYS  Diary  5  Nov.,  He  read  me. 
though  with  too  much  gusto,  some  lillle  poems  of  his  o»i, 
1687  COSCREVE  Old  ISach.  i  :  ••-•"- 


himself  with  special  gusto  into  the  character.  1892  STL 
VENSON  Across  the  Plains  3to  No  secret  element  of  gusto 
warms  up  the  sermon. 

3.  Art.  Style  in  which  a  work  of  art  is  executed  ; 
artistic  style ;  occas.  prevailing  or  fashionable  style 
in  matters  of  taste.  Often  with  qualification,  as 
great  (  =  It.  gran  gusto) ,  high,  noble. 

1662  EVELYN  Cltalcogr.  iii.  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  273  They 
used  to  carve  out  letters  and  other  figures  . .  but  it  was  yet 
so  rude,  and  their  gusto  so  depraved,  that  (etc.).     1706  Art 
of  Painting  (17441  18  In  Painting,  the  grand  Gusto,  the 
Sublime,  and  the  Marvellous  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
1711  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  2  The  Designs,  .are 
of  very   mean   Gusto.      1747  CtHtl.  Mag.  374  Yours  [i.e. 
petticoats]  are  plain,  which   is  after  the  grand  gusto  in 
structures  of  every  kind.    1761  STERNE  Tr.  Skandy  III. 
xii,  There  is  something  of  a  hardness  in  his  manner . .  but 
then  there  is  such  a  greatness  of  gusto  !     1822  LAMB  Elia 
Ser.  i.  Acting  of  Munden^  The  gusto  of  Munden  antiquates 
and  ennobles  what  it  touches.    1824  HAZLITT  .Y£.  Picture- 
Galleries  Eng.  92  We  should  think  that  in  the  gusto  of 
form  and  a  noble  freedom  of  outline,  Michael  AngeTo  could 
hardly  have  surpasssed  this  figure.    1847  CBAIG  s.v.  Grand, 
Grand  gusto,  in  Painting,  a  term  used  to  express  that  there 
is  something  very  great  and  extraordinary  in  a  picture,  and 
calculated  both  to  please  and  surprise. 

t4.  Esthetic  appreciation  or  perception.  Obs. 
rare. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  106  The  husband  (after  all  his 
paines  and  Vexations)  if  he  can  turn  all  things  to  the  best, 
will  have  (as  the  Italian  sail  h)  a  sound  gusto.  1711  SHAPTESB. 
Cltarac.  in.  iii.  (1737)  II.  430  Another,  who  has  no  Gusto  of 
dither  sort,  believes  all  those  they  call  Virtuosi  to  be  half- 
distracted. 

1 5.  Flavour  or  savour  (of  food ,  etc.).  Obs.  rare. 

1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  in.  iv.  84  All  sorts  of  pleasant 
Gusto's  to  gratify  the  Taste  and  Appetite  of  the  most 
luxurious.  Ibid.  iv.  i.  8  The  Pleasures  of  delightful  Odours 
and  relishing  Gusto's. 

Gusty  (go'sti ; ,  «.i    [f.  GUST  rf.i  +  -T.] 
1.  Of  wind  :  Blowing  in  gusts  or  sudden  violent 
blasts.     Of  weather,  etc. :    Marked   by  gusts   or 
squalls  of  wind ;  fitfully  windy  or  stormy. 

1600  HAKLUYT  Voy.  III.  845  Wee  had  great  store  of  snowe, 
with  some  gustie  weather.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  ft  Mel.  r. 
Wks.  1856  I.  16  Gustie  flawes  strook  up  the  very  heeles  Of 
our  maine  mast.  1798  SOUTHEY  Ld.  lUtliain  Poems  VI.  35 
The  tempest,  as  its  sudden  swell,  In  gusty  bowlings  came. 
1819  CRABBE  T.  of  Hall  iv.  Wks.  1834  VI.  83  One  gusty 
day,  now  stormy  and  now  still.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Loom  ff  Lugger  i.  v.  91  You  have  no  chance  out  of  doors 
on  a  gusty  night.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendon  II.  2  The 
gusty  rain  dashed  fiercely  at  intervals  on  the  window  panes. 

b.  Of  physical  features  and  other  objects :  Blown 
upon,  tossed,  or  disturbed  by  gusts  of  wind. 

1725  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  217  From  Malea's  gusty  cape  his 
navy  drove  To  bright  Lucina's  fane.  1818  KEATS  Endynt. 
n.  853  The  gusty  deep.  1820  —  Eve  St.  Agnes  xl,  The 
long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor.  1832  TENNYSON 
Mariana  52  In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro,  She  saw  the 
gusty  shadow  sway.  1852  M.  ARNOLD  Entpedocles  l.  ii, 
The  gods .  .bade  the  winds  through  space  impel  the  gusty  toy. 

c.  Emitting  air  or  wind  in  gusts. 

1832  Blackvi.  Mag.  XXXI.  MI  Their  gusty  nostrils  blew 
Steams  of  thick  vapour.  1844  L.  HUNT  Poems  162  Ever  and 
anon  there  roll'd  The  gusty  organ. 
•  2.  jig.  Given  to  or  marked  by  sudden  bursts  of 
feeling  or  fitful  action ;  (of  action,  etc.)  coming  in 
fits  or  bursts. 

1690  NORRIS  Beatitudes  (1694)  I.  233  In  a  warm  gusty  fit 
of  Devotion.  1855  LONGF.  Hiaw.  ll.  221  Hearing  still  the 
gusty  laughter.  1862  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  III. 
xxiii.  77  As  an  experienced  officer  he  knew  the  gusty 
passions  of  the  veterans.  1870  THORNBURY  Tour  Eng .  If. 
xx.  61  The  quarrelsome  Montagues  and  Capulets  of  those 
gusty  days.  1870  R.  W.  DALE  Week-day  Serm.  viii.  155 
The  gusty  temper  of  the  disputants.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus 
xliv.  13  Whereat  a  cold  chill,  soon  a  gusty  cough  in  fits 
Shook,  shook  me  ever. 

Gusty  (go'sti),  a.2  Chiefly  Sc.  [f.  GUST  st.* 
+  -Y.]  Tasty,  savoury,  appetizing. 

1721  RAMSAY  Prospect  Plenty  67  The  ranlin  Germans,, 
Russians,  and  the  Poles,  Shall  feast  with  pleasure  on  our 
gusty  sholes.  1786  BURNS  Sc.  Drink  ix,  Just  a  wee  drap 
sp'ritual  burn  in,  An'  gusty  sucker.  1802  LAMB  J.  Woodril 
111,  These  high  and  gusty  relishes  of  life.  1854  Fraser's 
Mag.  XLIX.  105  '  Cock-a-leekie ',  one  of  the  most  gusty  of 
Scotch  dishes. 

Gut  (gtrt),  sb.  Forms :  I  //.  guttas,  3-5  gotte, 
4-7  gutte,  5  gowt,  gute,  5-8  gutt,  4-  gut.  [OF.- 
rtitlas  str.  masc.  pi. ;  the  vowel  seems  to  point  to 
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GUT. 


a  prehistoric  type  *guttu-  (:-pre-Teut.  *gkudmi-\ 
f.  the  root  of  Goth,  gintan,  OHG.  gio^an  (G. 
f iessen),  OE.  gtotan  to  pour :  see  YETE  v.} 

1.  collect,  pi.  The  contents  of  the  abdominal 
cavity;  the  bowels,  entrails.  Formerly,  but  not 
now,  in  dignified  use  with  reference  to  man. 

t  In  biblical  language  sometimes ^5-.  =  '  bowels  ',  'in 


parts  . 
a  1000  O.  E.  Gloss.  19 


•iiril 


in  Mont's  Qifdlcti  unit  l-'vrti  lutn- 
"- 


gottes.  a  1300  £.  K.  Psalter  1.  12  Clene  hurt  make  in  me, 
God,  and  trewe,  And  right  gaste  in  mi  guiles  newe.  13. . 
K.  Alls.  4469  Of  some  theo  gottes  hongyn  oute.  1393 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vil.  398  Hus  guiles  gonne  godely  as  two 
gredy  sowes.  (.1440  Anc.  Cookery  ill  Housek.  Ord.  (1790) 
440  Take  Ihe  goltes  of  ihe  goose  . .  and  scrape  horn  dene. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  xcvii.  77  They  casle  on  hym  ihe 
guttes  of  reyghes  and  of  fissh.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxxl.v,  My 
eyes,  my  guts,  yea  my  soule,  grief  dolh  wasl.  1506  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  IIS,  if.  iv.  285  Falslaffe,  you  caried  your  Guts  away 
..  nimbly,  a.  1605  MONTGOMKRIV:  Misc.  Poems  v.  n  My 
gullis  ar  grippit  so  with  grief,  It  eitis  me  vp  in  yre.  1664 
CHAS.  II  in  Julia  Cartwright  Henrietta,  of  Orleans  (1894) 
176  Poor  Oneale.  .died  this  afternoon  of  an  ulser  in  his  gutts. 
1693  LOCKE  Eituc.  26  The  Peristaltick  motion  of  Ihe  guts. 
1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  286  The  more  acrid  any 
Purge  is,  the  more  it  irrilates  ihe  Guls.  01715  BIHNKT 
Own  Time  (1724)  I.  633  Vel  he  had  nol  pierced  his  guts ;  So 
his  wounds  were  not  mortal.  1764  GRAINGER  Sugar-Caiu 
n.  75  note,  They.. are.. foul  feeders,  many  of  them  greedily 
devouring  ihe  raw  guls  of  fuwls.  1846  GROTE  Greece  (1869) 

1.  62  On  the  one  side  he  placed  the  flesh  and  guts  . .  on  the 
other  he  put  the  hones  enveloped  in  fat.     1853  KANE  Grin- 
nellExf.  xxvi.  (1856)  215  Half  the  guts,  the  spleen,  and  the 
pluck  of  my  seal. 

b.  Phrases,  f  To  have  one's  guts  admit  one's 
ears  (a  hyperbolical  threat),  f  {To  grieve)  to  the 
guts :  deeply,  to  the  very  soul. 

1658-0  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  III.  108  They  said  our  guts 
should  be  about  our  ears  if  we  did  not  vote  it.  1663  BUTLER 
Hud.  I.  ii.  894  It  griev'd  him  to  the  guts,  that  they.  .Shou'd 
offer  such  inhuman  wrong. 

C.  trans/.  The  inside,  internal  fittings,  contents 
of  anything.  Alsoyijf.  (slang  or  colloij.)  substantial 
contents,  '  something  in '  a  thing ;  so  t  to  have  guts 
in  one's  trains. 

1663  BUTLER  Hud.  iii.  1091  Truly  that  is  no  Hard  Matter 
for  a  Man  to  do,  That  has  but  any  Guts  in  's  Brains.  1694 
MOTTEUX  Ra&elais  v.  Prol.  (1737)  53  One  without  Guts 
in  his  Brains,  whose  Cockloft  is  unfurnish'd.  a  1704  T, 
BROWN  Wks.  (1730)  I.  278  His  brother  boars,  I  presume, 
will  have  more  guls  in  their  brains  for  the  future  than  to 

rk  a  quarrel  with  such  as  preserve  their  lives.  1751 
PALTOCK  P.  Wilkins  xii.  (1883)  39/2  Well,  thinks  I, 
what  if  I  have  lost  my  gourds,  I  have  gained  experience. 
I  will  dry  them  nexl  time  wilh  ihe  guts  in.  1863  P.  BARRY 
Dockyard  Econ.  130  The  whole  'guts'  of  the  ships  had 
besides  lo  be  torn  out  for  the  passage  of  the  shaft.  1891 
R.  L.  STEVENSON  Lett.  (1899)  11.276,  I.  .can  almost  always 
get  a  happy  day  out  of  Marion  Crawford — <v  n'est  pas 
toujours  la  guerre,  but  it's  got  life  to  it  and  guts,  and  it 
moves.  1897  BARR&RE  &  LELAND  Djct.  Slang-,  Guts  . . 
(Artists), '  no  guts  in  it '.  The  expression  is  pretty  general, 
but  it  is  more  specially  used  by  artists  to  announce  their 
opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  picture. 

2.  A  particular  portion  of  the  lower  alimentary 
canal  between  the  pylorus  and  the  anus ;    =  IN- 
TESTINE :  often  preceded  by  a  defining  adjective, 
the    higher    portion    being    named   little,   small, 
•^subtle,  the  lower  great,  large,     f  Fat  gut  (-  F. 
gras  boyau,  Cotgr.),  the  rectum  (also  arse-gut ; 
right-gut :  see  the  prefixed  words),  f  Hungry  gut 
(see  HUNGRY  a.  4),  the  jejunum.   Also  BLIND  GUT, 
the  caecum  ;  trans/,  a  cul-de-sac,     a.  sing. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C28o  penne  he  [lonasj'lurkkes  & 
laytes  . .  In  vche  a  nok  of  his  nauel,  but  nowhere  he  fyndez 
No  rest,  .hot  ramelande  myre.  In  wych  gut  so  euerhegotz. 
1398  TKKVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xlii.  (1495)  158  The  thyrde 
lytyll  gutte  is  callyd  in  latyn  secundo  simul  unum.  14. . 
Norn,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  678/11  Hie  lien,  ..  a  longe  gute. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  bvijb,  Putt  it  in  a  small  gut  of  a 
Capon.  1530  PALSGR.  228/1  Gutte,  a  bowell,  koyau.  iju 
QUINCY  Lex.  Pkysico-Mcd.  <ed.  2)  224  There  is  very  much 
Fat  about  its  [i.  e.  the  rectum's]  external  side,  for  which 
reason  it  is  called  the  Fat-Gut.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dam. 
'W«£  (1790)  599  The  operator  ..  must  with  his  fingers 
artfully  conduct  ihe  gut^  in  by  the  same  aperture  through 


tide  flows,  bending  in  a  curved  form.  1830  R.  KNOX  Declares 
Anat.  89  He.. supposes  it  to  be  absorbed  by  the  large  gut. 
1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Lect.  Dis.  Wont.  xiv.  (ed.  4}  96  They 
[faeces]  may  he  in  any  part  of  the  great  gut.  1897  HUGHES 
Mediterr.  I-evcr  iii.  153  The  involvement  of  the  large  gut. 

b.  //. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  v.  xlii.  (1405)  158,  vi 
pryncypall  guttes,  thre  of  theym  ben  subtyll  .and  thre 
aren  grete.  c  1420  Liter  Cocorum  (1862)  9  Skoure  tho 
guttus  with  salt  ichon.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  342  Next 
to  the  bag  of  the  Stomacke,  men  and  sheepe  have  the  small 

futs,  called  Lactes.  1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  25, 
injected  into  the  small  Guts  of  a  Cow  . .  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Water  to  fill  them.  1722  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico- 
Med.  (ed.  2)  223  The  third  and  last  of  the  small  Guts  is  the 
Ilium. . .  The  thick  and  great  Guts  are  the  Caecum,  Colon 
and  Rectum.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Injlam.  93  A  solution 
of  this  substance  injected  into  the  great  guts  ofa  dog. 

c.  In  generalized  sense. 

1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  34  The  portion  of  gut  was  about  the 
size  ofa  walnut.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Injlam.  an  The 
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portion  of  gut  which  had  been  strangulated  was  found  con- 
siderably inflamed.  1879  St.  George's  Ho$p.  Rep.  IX.  2^5 
A  knuckle  of  much  congested  gut. 

d.  Extended   to  the   whole  of  the   alimentary 
canal  or  its  lower  portion. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSLLL  Bk.  Nurture  607  Make  clene  be  place 
also  bat  ye  calle  his  gowt.  1553  UUALL  Gt'ininus1  Anai. 
Aii/i  The  seconds  portion  of  the  gutte  is  called  /fin  mini,  or 
the  hungry  gutte,  because  he  is  euermore  einptye.  1713 
WARDER  True  Amazons  (ed.  2)  5  [Speaking  of  bees.]  In  the 
hinder  parts  there  is  a  Gut.  1811  A.  T.THOMSON  Land,  Disp. 
(1818)  403  Sheathing  the  rectum  in  cases  of  abrasion,  and  in- 
flammation of  the  gut.  1842  A.  COMBE  Physiol.  Digestion 
ied.  4)  132  The  pylorus.. opens  and  allows  it  to  pass  into 
thegut.  1878 BELL tr. Gegenbaur'sCotnp.  Anai.  36Theinner 
germinal  layer  [is]  the  foundation  of  the  gut  or  enteron.  1893 
NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  137  The  intestine,  or  gut  proper, 
begins  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  ends  at  the 
cloaca. 

e.  attrib.  f  small-gut  man,  a  fencer  who  can 
pierce  the  small  guts. 

a  1625  FLETCHER  Love's  Pilgr.  iv.  ii,  Is  there  Ever  a  good 
heartist,  or  a  member  percer,  or  a  Small-gut  man  left  ? 

ff.  transf.  Applied  to  the  shoots  or  bine  of 
hops.  Obs.  rare.  (Cf.  GUT  v.  i  b.) 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  xxxviii.  (1878)  91  From  hop  long  gut 
away  go  cut.  . .  Sharpe  knife  to  cut  superfluous  gut. 

3.  sing,  and  //.  Put  for  the  belly  or  stomach, 
esp.  as  the  seat  of  appetite  or  gluttony.  Now 
dial,  and  vulgar.  Gut  and  go*  (gall)  (Sc.) :  the 
whole  contents  of  the  stomach. 

1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  44  The! . .  demeth  god  in-to  the 
;orge  whon  heore  gottus  follen.  1393  Ibid.  C.  11.  34  AI  is 


. .  Whose  greedy  gults  the  gnawing  hoonger  pricks.  1616 
R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  n.  772  To  putt  Scraps  twice  runne 
over,  in  thy  half  starvd  gutt.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i. 
ii.  n.  ii.  11651)  72  Gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword,,  .this 
al-devouring  and  murdering  gut.  1644  Bp.  HALL  Rent. 
i  IV ks.  (1660)  101  That  had  learn  d  to  govern  his  Tongue,  his 
Gut,  his  concupiscence ;  these  three.  1693  Dry  den's 
Juvenal  iv.  (1697)  77  For  his  own  Gut  he  bought  the  stately 
Fish.  17*6  GAY  Fables  n.  iii.  96  Here  ev'ry  day  he  cram'd 
his  guts.  1768  Ross  Helenore  (1789?  56  Gut  and  ga'  she 
keest  with  braking  strange.  1790  A.  WILSON  in  Poems  ff 
Lit.  Prose  (1876)  fi.  244  An  inns  thy  temple,  and  thy  God 
thy  guts. 

b.  //.  A  corpulent  or  gluttonous  person.     Now 
rare  or  dial. 


.  .  tc. :  cf.  GKEEDY-GUT(S.]  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  lY^ 
n.  iv.  251  Thou  Clay-brayn'd  Guts,  n  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  Gutts,  a  very  fat,  gross  Person.  1869  k. 
LYTTON  Orval  177  March,  march,  old  guts  !  This  is  a  lazy 
lord.  1896  Warwicksh.  Gfoss.,  Guts,  a  glutton. 

4.  The  intestines  of  animals  employed  for  various 
purposes,     a.  //.  As  food:   =  OFFAL.      Phrase: 
Not  fit  to  carry  guts  to  a  bear. 

1602  Narcissus  (18(73)  284  O  thou  that  pickest  wisdome  out 
of  guttes.  1692  L'EsTKANGE  Fobks  cxxxv.  124  Wee,  the 
Kings  Officers,  crys  the  Fellow  that  carrys  Guts  to  the 
Bears.  1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  xxviii,  Well,  if  I'm  a 
bear,  you  ar'n't  fit  to  carry  guts  to  a  bear. 

b.  As  an  envelope  for  black  paddings,  sausages, 
etc. 

1598  Epulario  iij  b,  Take  guts  well  washed  and  made  clean, 
and  fill  them  with  the  meat.  1819  Sporting  Mae.  V.  32  In 
Suffolk,  black  puddings  made  in  guts  are  called  links. 

C.  For  making  violin  strings ;  hence,  -\ pi.  the 
strings  themselves  (obs.}.  In  mod.  use  sing,  as 
the  name  ofa  material.  (Cf.  CATGUT.) 

1611  M IDDLETON  &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girl  iv.  i.  80  Heere 
take  this  viall,  runne  vpon  the  guts,  And  end  thy  quarrell 
singing.  1626  BACON  Syl-ua  §  280  A  Viall  should  naue.  .the 
Strings  of  Guts  mounted  vpon  a  Bridge,  as  in  Ordinary 
Vialls.  11774  GOLDSM.  Sum.  Exper.  Philos.  (1776)  II. 
190  On  this  side  [of  the  Eolian  lyre]  are  seven  strings  of  very 
fine  gut.  1883  [see  gut-spinning  in  sense  8]. 

d.  sing.  The  silken  fibre  obtained  from  the  intes- 
tines of  the  silkworm.  (In  full  silkworm  gut^  silk- 
gut.)  Chiefly  used  in  the  making  of  fishing  tackle. 

The  worm,  when  about  to  spin,  is  killed  and  put  into  vine- 
gar, then  pulled  in  two,  and  the  '  gut '  is  drawn  out  to  a  thin 
thread  and  dried. 

1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  16  Where  I  procured 
some  hanks  of  gut . .  My  fishing  companions  did  not  know 
that  each  filum  of  gut  is  a  drawn-out  silkworm  just  before 
it  is  about  to  weave  its  cocoon.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  1115 
Silkworm  gut,  for  angling.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling 
xiii.  (1880)  462  Tying  threads  of  gut  together  for  Tines. 
1875  '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit.  Sports  \.  v.  n.  §  i.  309  It  is 
generally  made  of  pieces  of  gut,  knotted  together,  and 
altogether  comprising  a  length  of  from  three  to  eight  feet. 
1899  Speaker  9  Sept.  260/2  At  every  cast  the  gut  had  fallen 
upon  the  water  like  a  streak  of  lightning. 

5.  A  narrow  passage,     a.  A  channel  or  run  of 
water,  a  branch  ofa  stream  ;  a  sound,  strait. 

1538  LELAND  I  tin.  (1711)  II.  13  Ethelwolde,  Abbale  of 
Abbingdon . .  did  clerely  renovate  and  augment  id  this  Abbay, 
digging  and  caussing  a  gut  to  cum  out  of  Isis  by  force  to 
serve  and  purge  thoffices  of  thabbay.  1587  Harl.  MS.  167 
If.  104  We  riding  (on  ship)  in  a  narrow  gutt,  the  place  yeald- 


dock  or  gut.  1766  J.  BARTKAM  Jrnl.  4  fob.  in  Stork  Ace. 
E.  Florida  61  Near  the  Store  was  a  deep  gut  with  a  middling 
stream  of  water,  which  headed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
up  in  the  pine-lands.  1767  DALRYMPLE  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LVII,  JJQ5  These  banks  are  . .  often  . .  divided  by  a  narrow 
gut,  without  bottom.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  (1875'  I.  n. 
xx.  497  Coming  up  with  her  . .  in  the  middle  of  the  gut, 


GUT. 

between  Tarifa  and  Tangier.  1855  U.  TAYLOR  Home  fy 
Al>r.  Sen  i.  xxii.  (1880)  271  A  gut  between  the  rocks.. 
conducts  to  the  sea.  1887  T.  N.  PAGE  in  Scribicr**  Mag. 
I.  414/2  The  trail,  .terminated,  .in  a  gut  of  the  swamp. 

b.  As  a  local  designation  ;  e.  g.  the  Gut  of 
Canso,  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar.  (At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge)  The  Gut:  a  bend  of  the  river  in  the 
racing-  course. 

1716  B.  CHURCH  Hist.  Philip's  War  (1867)  II.  162  They 
had  orders  to  go  directly  for  Port  Royal  Gut.  1746  Ace 
Fr€*ek  Scttleiu.  N.  Amer.  9  There  are  three  ways  of 
getting  into  this  great  river  :  .  .  the  third  is  thro'  the  Gut  of 
Canseau.  1770  WASHINGTON  Writ.  (18891  II.  3/6  The  Old 
Town  Gut  was  so  high  as  to  wet  us  in  crossing  it.  1793 
SMKATON  Edytfom  L.  §  102  The  seamen  thought  it  not 
safe  to  go  into  the  Gut  that  night,  .  .  that  the  entrance  or  exit 
from  the  Gut  might  be  impracticable  or  dangerous.  1829 
MARRYAT  /".  Mildmay  v,  We  could  not  .  .get  out  of  the  Gut 
of  Gibraltar.  1862  H.  KINGSLEV  Ratfttshoe  I.  xiv.  173 
Pembroke  had  won  the  fours,  very  much  in  consequence  of 
Worcester  having  gone  round  the  flag,  and  on  being  made 
to  row  again,  of  fouli  ' 

Coll.  Mag.  77  The 
the  Gut. 


, 

f  fouling  ^hem  in  the  gut.     1889  C/trist's 
he  third  night  Queens'  fell  an  easy  prey  in 


C.  On  land  :  A  narrow  passage  between  two 
declivities;  hence,  a  narrow  passage  or  lane  of  any 
kind. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Tray.  188  North  of  it,  in  a  gut  of  the  hill 
was  the  fish-poole  of  Siloe.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jertis. 
(1732)  134  We  enter'd  into  a  narrow  Gut,  between  two  steep 
rocky  Mountains.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anecd. 
Paint.  (1786)  IV.  265  Before  you  arrived  at  these,  you  passed 
a  narrow  gut  between  two  stone  terrasses,  that  rose  above 
your  head.  1809  PINKNEY  Trav,  Frame  256  A  stony 
channel  or  gut  which  was  .  .  cut  out  to  ease  the  ascent. 
1873  Sat.  Rev.  5  Apr.  447/2  The  prospective  widening  of 
the  narrow  gut  of  Whitehall.  1803  R.  KIPLING  in  E.  Gosse 
Quest,  at  Issue  261  A  hundred  fires  sparkle  in  the  gut  of 
the  pass.  1806  Daily  News  20  July  7/3  The  narrow  valley 
gut  of  old  Knightsbridge  will  be  widened.  I  bin.  26  Dec. 
3/2  The  signal-box  in  this  narrow  gut  of  traffic. 

6.  t  A  gutter  along  the  eaves  of  a  house  (obs.)  ; 
dial.  The  eaves  (of  a  stack). 

1703  T.  N.  City  ff  C.  Purchaser  211  Guts  to  save  Water 
under  the  Eves  of  a  House.  1855  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II. 
723  Gut  ^  Essex',  the  eaves  of  a  stack. 

t  b.  An  outflow    Obs.    Cf.  GOUT  2. 

1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  xi.  (1593)  262  His  head  to  put 
Full  underneath  the  foming  spout  where  greatest  was  the  gut. 
'7.  (Seequot.) 

1853  Archit.  Pub?.  Sec.  Diet.,  Gut>  a  term  used  in  parts 
of  Scotland  for  a  sash  bar. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.>  as  gut-dresser^  -fat,  -//)/£, 
-rope,  -string,  f  -vein,  -wall\  gut-dressing^  -spin- 
ning vbl.  sbs.  ;  gut(s}-griping  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  ; 
gut-belting,  lathe  or  machine  belting  made  of  cat- 
gut (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875)  ;  gut-bread,  sweet- 
bread, pancreas;  fffut-bursten,  abdominal  hernia  ; 
gut-foundered  a.,  (a}  on  the  point  of  starvation 
(now  dial.}  ;  f  W  affected  with  hernia  ;  f  gut- 
bead,  one  who  is  stupid  from  over-feeding  ;  gut- 
book,  a  coupling  hook  and  eye  for  round  gut 
belts  (Knight);  gut-  house  =  gutting-  house  \  gut 
led  a.,  ?  ruled  by  one's  appetite  ;  gut-length, 
a  length  of  silkworm  gut;  f  gut-matter,  some- 
thing pertaining  to  bodily  nourishment  or  appetite  ; 
f  gut-monger,  one  whose  chief  concern  is  his  *  gut  ' 
or  belly;  f  gut-pudding,  a  sausage  ;  gut-scraper, 
a  humorous  or  derisive  term  for  a  viol  in-  player  ; 
gut-scrapery,  an  establishment  where  guts  are 
scraped  and  cleaned;  t  gut-seam  Sf*,  fat  of  the 
intestines,  lard  ;  gut-vexer  ^=  gut-scraper  ;  gut- 
way,  ?a  passage  over  a  gut  or  watcrcouse;  gut- 
weed,  Sonchus  arvensis  (Britten  &  Holland  Plant- 
n.  1879)  ;  f  gut-worm,  an  intestinal  worm. 

1893  Brit.  Med.  Jml.  15  Apr.  812/2  The  pancreas  is 
vulgarly  termed  the  '*gutbread'.  .and  is  the  article  which 
would  be  supplied  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  by  butchers 


say,  by  means  that  the  skin,  called  before  Peritoneum,  is 
either  sore  strained,  or  else  broken.  1852  MORFIT  Tanning 
$  Curry eng  (1853)  536  The  workshop  of  the  *gut-dresser. 
1885  A.  WATT  Leather  Manuf.  393  The  art  of  "gut-dress- 
ing. 1895  Daily  News  13  Dec.  8,  i  Weights  of  fat,  "gut-fat, 
and  trimmings.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  27,  I  can  make 
my  selfe  sicke  . .  with  comparing  the  dazling  splender 
wherewith  our  Gentle-women  were  imbelH&hed  in  some 
former  habits,  with  the  *gut-foundred  goosdom,  wherewith 
they  are  now  surcingled  and  debauched,  a  1658  CLEVELAND 
Count.  Com.  Man  (1677)  100  The  clamorous  Mutiny  of  a 
Gut-foundred  Garrison.  1691  J.  WILSON  Belphegor  HI.  iv, 
Cris.  But  now  she  'as  beaten  me  to  mash.  Min,  And 
made  me  mere  gut-founder'd.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  Gut-foutidred,  exceeding  Hungry.  1876  Whitby 
Gloss.,  Gut-founder* d)  diseased  from  the  effects  of  hunger. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  v.  i.  21  The  rotten  diseases  of  the 
South,  "guts-griping  Ruptures,  Catarres  [etc.]. 


south,    gut-gripings,    ruptures, 
in   the   back  . .  and    the    like. 


DRYDEN  Tr.  <fr  Cr.  iv.  ii,  The  rotten  diseases  of  the 
catarrhs,  loads  of  gravel 
^1704  T.  BROWN  in  R. 

I /Estrange  Coltoq.  Erasm.  (1711)  351  That  he  might  not 
lose  a  drop  of  this  Gut-griping  stuff.  1629  GAULE  Holy 
Madn,  328  A  very  *Gut-head,  he  hath  Asses'  Eares  direct. 
1780  YOUNG  Tour  /re/.  I.  231  Four  to  carry  from  *gut- 
house  to  curing-house.  1682  N.  O.  Boilean  s  Lutrin  iv. 
227  Nor  was  it  Reason  that  the  *gut-Ied  Fops  Should  spend 
their  Tongues,  who  could  not  use  their  Chops.  1863 
ATKINSON  Stanton  Grunge  173  Re-tie  every  knot,  the  same 


GUT. 


way  as  you  tie  your  "gut-links.  1549  COVKKDALE,  etc 
Erasm.  1  ar  Cor.  32  At  this  soupcr  is  represented  the 
mistene  ot  Christian  Concorde,  no  bealy,  nor  *gut  matter 
l«55  R.  Yomafj4glt,  Drunkards  4  These  drunken  drones 
these  gut-mongers.  1697  Verdicts  l-'irf.  f,  Homer  v  18 
Homer  compares  Ulysses  turning  in  his  bed,  . .  to  a  "Gut 


Alan.  205  Balista:,  catapults,  and  scorpions,  in  whose 
frames  are  holes  for  the  passage  of  the  homotona,  which 
are  strained  by  *gut-ropes  attached  to  windlasses  worked 
by  hand-spikes.  1719  D'UiiFEY  Pills  II.  218  Strike  up 
drowsie  "Gut-scrapers.  1785  BURNS  Jolly  Beggars  vi.  -j 
Her  charms  had  struck  a  sturdy  Caird,  As  well  as  poor  Gut- 


with  *Got-seame  did  besmeare.  1883  HALDANE  Workshop 
Receipts  Ser.  n.  319/2  "Gut-spinning  is  the  twisting  of  pre- 
pared gut  into  cord  of  various  diameter  for  various  purposes 
-i.e.  for  ordinary  catgut,  for  use  in  machinery,  and  for 
fiddle-slrings.  ««S9  TORRIANO,  Ntrvi  soniri,  "gut-strings 
lor  Instruments.  (11691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1692)  33  This 
hysroscope  ..  is  made  by  fastning  to  the  upper  end  of 
a  piece  of  gut-string  . .  a  very  light  index.  1892  Daily 
ffews  6  Aug.  8/6  A  Manufactory  of  Gut-Strings  requires 
a  really  experienced  and  pushing  man.  1615  CROOK  v 
Body  of  i\/an  99  The  second  is  called  Intcstiiulis  or  the 
"Gut-veine.  1640  Wbon*  (MS.  play)  (N.),  Get  out  of  my 
sight,  you  unlucky  *gut-vexers.  1897  Alllmtt's  Syst.  Med. 
III.  606  When  the  intestine  is  healthy  the  bacillus  coli 
communis  has  little  disposition  to  escape  through  the  "gut- 
wall.  1898  tt'estm.  Gaz.  24  June  51  The  standards  were 
25  ft.  long  at  the  '  "gutway\  1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs 
I  heat.  Ins.  1106  The  Arabians  call  them  Emicar  ..  the 
Germans  Spulworm,  Bauchworm,  the  English  *Gutworm. 

Gut  (g»t),  v.  Also  4  gotte,  5  gutton.  [f. 
GUT  s6.] 

1.  trans.  To  take  out  the  guts  of  (fish)  ;  to  evis- 
cerate. 

13..  Metr.  Horn.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Archbi  Stud.  neu. 
sf>:-  LVII.  315  Obur  while  wesch  he  dissches  And  ojmr 
while  he  gotted  fissches.  c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  220/1 
Gutton,  txentero.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
I.  41  Quhen  now  thay  [herrings]  ar  gutted,  and  the  meltis 
takne  out,  thay  ar  sa  leine  that  thay  ar  nocht  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  rest.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner 
Lvnb,  Carpe  ..  Lay  it  scaled  and  gutted  sixe  houres 
in  salt.  1677  Comfleat  Servant-Maid  80  Wash  your 
Eels  and  gut  them.  1716  G.  ROBERTS  Four  Years  Voy. 
263  In  the  Evening  they  us'd  to  gut,  split,  and  salt  what 
they  caught.  1769  MRS.  RAFPALD  Eng.  Honsekpr.  (1799) 


BEETON  Houseli.  Klanagcin.  (1880)  139  Take  the  herrings, 
cut  off  the  heads,  and  gut  them. 

atsol.  1841  J.  WILSON  Voy.  Scot!.  II.  161  In  hiring  ser- 
vants it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  the  latter  to  stipulate  for 
leave  to  gut  during  a  certain  number  of  days,  as  a  per- 
quisite beyond  their  usual  termly  wages. 

t  b.  To  clear  (a  hop  plant)  of  superfluous  '  gut ' 
or  shoots.  Obs.  rare.  (Cf.  GUT  sb.  2  f.) 

'573  TUSSER  Husk.  xlvi.(i878)  98  Hop  rootes.  .well  gutted 
and  pared,  the  better  they  proue. 

2.  a.  tramf.  To  clear  out  the  contents  or  inside 
of;  to  empty  thoroughly ;  esp.  to  remove  or  destroy 
the  internal  fittings  of  (a  building,  etc.).  Const,  of. 

1688  LUTTKELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I.  486  The  nth,  in  the 
evening,  the  mobile  gott  together,  and  went  to  the  popish 
chappel  in  Lincolns  Inn  Feilds,  and  perfectly  gutted  the 
same.  1693  DHYDEN  Jitvenalx.  246  A  troop  of  Cut-Throat 
Guards  were  sent,  to  seize  The  Rich  Mens  Goods,  and  gut 
their  Palaces.  1720  DE  KOE  Capt.  Singleton  xii.  (1840)  216 
We  took  an  Arabian  junk  . .  We  gutted  him  of  the  pearl. 
1780  Gentl.  Mag.  L.  313/2  The  public-office  in  Bow-Street, 
and  Sir  John  Fielding's  dwelling-house  adjoining,  were 
gutted,  as  their  [the  rioters']  phrase  was,  and  the  whole 
contents  committed  to  the  flames.  1781  SMEATHMAN  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  177  While  some  are  employed  in 
gutting  the  posts,  others  ascend  from  them,  entering  a  rafter 
or  some  other  part  of  the  roof.  1819  MOORE  Tom  Crio  (ed.  3) 
i  Whether  diddling  your  subjects  or  gutting  their  fobs.  1848 
THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xxvi,  Stripes  . .  proceeded  to  gut  my 
portmanteau  and  to  lay  out  the  black  kerseymeres . .  and  other 
polite  articles  of  evening  costume.  1855  BROWNING  Holy- 
Cross  Day  x,  The  hand  . .  Which  gutted  my  purse,  would 
throttle  my  creed.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  vii.  174  Five  times 
within  the  last  hundred  years  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  has  been 
gutted  by  explosive  eruptions.  1873  L.  FERGUSON  Dis- 
courses Pref.  5  A  thatched  hut  had  been  gutted  and  fitted 
up  with  seats. 

b.  Jig.  In  various  applications ;  esp.  to  get  out 
the  essential  contents  of  (a  book) ;  to  extract  all 
the  important  passages  of  ,a  book)  in  a  review  or 
abridgement. 

1714  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  567  T  4  This  way  of  Writing  was 
first  of  all  introduced  by  T-m  Br-wn,  of  facetious  Memory, 
who,  after  having  gutted  a  prorjer  Name  of  all  its  inter- 
mediate  Vowels,  used  to  plant  it  in  his  Works,  and  make  as 
free  with  it  as  he  pleased.  1847  DISRAELI  Tancredu.  vii, 
As  for  the  other  guests,  the  peerage  was  gutted.  1868  Pall 
Mall  G.  2  Dec.  3  We  have  not  yet  calculated  how  many  of 
the  victories  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  friends  have  been  due  to  Mr. 
Disraeli's  skilful  manipulation  of  details  in  redividing  the 
counties  and  in  gutting  them.  1888  IHd.  6  Oct.  3/1  Now 
suppose  Messrs.  I.ongman  issued  a  sixpenny  edition  of  the 
book,  properly  '  gutted  '  (as  the  newspaper  phrase  is).  1897 
W.  T.  STEAD  in  Daily  News  13  June  6/4, 1  am  never  better 
pleased  than  when  1  see  my  books  well  'gutted'- to  use 
the  expressive  but  somewhat  vulgar  term. 
3.  intr.  To  cram  the  guts ;  to  cat  greedily,  to 
gormandize,  vulgar.  (Cf.  dial,  guts  vb.) 

1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  \\.  2393  'Tis  safest  gutting  at 
a  loafe  begunne.  1633  [see  GUTTING  vul.  sit.  3].  1893  in 
FARMER  Slang-. 
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1 4.  trans.  To  make  channels  or  ruts  in  ground)  • 
to    gutter '.   Obs. 

u.|I,??7.'f'L'SS'':K  '.°°  ''•"'""  '/"*''•  xxv"-0r  winter  doc  tonic, 
'"  «"  «ullil«  "*  «™"d<'    « 


Gut,  obs.  form  of  GOUT  sbl 
Gutah,  variant  of  GUTTA  sb.- 
Gutcher,  obs.  form  of  GOODSIUE  .Si . 
Gute,  obs.  form  of  GOUT  rf.l,  GUT  sit 
tGu-tefestre  («').     Oh.    rare-'.'    [f.    MF 

*gute(u),  UE.  gyte  (  =  OHG.  guz)  a  pouring  f. 

wk.  root  of  geotan  to  pour  (see  YETE  v  )  +  fcstrc 

FESTER..]    ?  A  running  ulcer. 
a  im  A tier.  R. 328  Edmodnesse !s  iliche  beos  kointe  narloz 

pet  scheaweS  for3  hore  gutefestre  &  hore  vlowinde  cweisen 

Gutherooned,  variant  of  GAUBOONEU. 
.  1817  D.  HycHSON  Walks  thro.  Land.  66  The  architect .  .has 
introduced  Corinthian  columns,  fluted  and  gutherooned. 

Crutnorne,  variant  of  GITTERN. 

t  Guth-strength.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  OE.^wJ 
•=  ON-  guO-r,  gann-r  war.]  ?  Warlike  strength. 

tiww  LAY.  1595  Corineus  him  geinde  to  mid  his  guS 
strencoe. 

tGu'tless,  a.  Obs.  [f.  GUT  st>.  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  guts ;  disembowelled. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  u.  iii.  m.  Law  643  When  the 
falcon,  .shall,  .make  on  the  sense-less  ground  The  gut-less 
Ouar,  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  rebound.  1606  BIRNIE  Kirk- 
Buriall  (1833)  4  The  Gerrens,  a  Schithian  sect,  after  exin- 
leration  bespyced  their  gutlesse  goodsirs.  1611  G.  SANDYS 
OvUt  Met.  xii.  U626)  247  He  Twunds,  and  on  the  earth 
his  bowels  trailes;.  .and  with  a  gutlesse  bellie  dies. 

t  Gu'tlet.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  GUT  sb.  +  -LET.]  A 
small  gut,  or  something  resembling  it ;  hence,  a  case 
or  involucre  (of  a  vein). 

'n1?  ?R<SKE  Body  tf  Man  ll.  xi.  (1631)  82  A  Membrane 
called  the  Gut-let. 

Gutling  (gtf-tlin).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  GUT  sb.  + 
-LING.]  A  great  eater ;  a  glutton. 

1592  GREENE  Groats  W.  Wit  Ep.  Ded.,  The  bcstiall  gut- 
lings  of  this  fulsome  feeding  age.  1621  SANDERSON  Serm.  I. 
'95  1  he  poets  . .  made  themselves  bitterly  merry  with  des- 
canting upon  ..  the  fat  paunches  of  these  lasie  gutlings. 
1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  542  Verry  belly- 
gods,  Gutlings.  1883  Almondbnry  s,  Huddersf.  Gloss., 
Gutling,  a  great  eater  ;  a  guttler. 

Gutt,  obs.  form  of  GOUT  sb.1,  GUT. 

II  Gutta  1  (gtrta).  PI.  gutta . g»-t«).  [L.  gutta 
a  drop.  Cf.  GOUT  j*.i] 

1.  a.  Pharmacy  and  Path.  A  drop.  In  prescrip- 
tions gt,  pi.  gtt.  (Cf.  GOUT  sli.i  5  b.) 

1561  BULLEYN  Dial.  Sorenes  <$•  Chir.  45  b,  This  will  make 
a  singular  good  water,  drope  one  gutta  or  drop  upon  the 
grounde.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Gutta,  a  drop  of  any  liquid 
matter  ;  a  minim,  or  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  fluid  drachm. 

b.  In  mod.Lat.  names  of  diseases:  gutta  opaca, 
cataract ;  gutta  rosacea,  rosea,  rubea  (see  quots. 
and  cf.  gout  rose,  GOUT  sb.1  2);  f  gutta  sciatica  = 
SCIATICA;  gutta  sereua  =  AMAUKosis  ;  alsoy^'. 

1847  CRAIG  s.  v.  Gutta,  In  Pathology,  'fiitta  opaca, 
:ataract.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirtirg.  190  "Gutta'  rosacea, 
»t  is  a  passioun  bat  turneb  be  skyn  of  a  mannys  face  out 
of  his  propur  colour  and  makib  be  face  reed.  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Stiff.,  Butiga,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  whole  face, 
otherwise  called  gutta  rosacea.  1308  TREVISA  Barth.  De 
".  R.  vn.  Ixv.  (1495)  282  The  Infeccyon  that  hyghte 
"Gutta  rosea  y1  enfcctyth  y  face  wyth  smale  pymples  and 
comyth  of  gleymy  &  blody  and  coleryk  humours  that  ben  bi- 
wene  the  skynne  &  the  flesshe.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydmfs 
~)uest.  Chirurg,  Y  j,  The  gutta  rosa.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Gutta  rubea,  =  Gtilta  rosacea.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De 
P.R.vil.  Ivii.  (1495)  271  In  theeuyl  caflyd  "gutta sciatica  the 
ache  stretcheth  fro  the  haunche  in  to  the  legges  and  anone  | 
to  the  hele  and  also  anone  to  the  lytill  too.  1657  "Gutta 
serena  [see  AMAUROSIS],  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trail.  (1677) 
337  [He]  hath  his  eyes  open,  but  sees  no  otherwise  than  if  I 
a  gutta  serena,  or  heated  Steel,  had  deprived  the  optique. 
1807  G.  GREGORY  Diet.  Arts  tf  Set.  I.  230/3  The  causes  of 
blindness  are  various ;  proceeding  from  cataracts,  gutta 
Serena's,  &c.  1834  YOUATT  Cattle  293  Gutta  serena,  or 
palsy  of  the  optic  nerve  . .  is  a  disease  of  rare  occurrence 
among  cattle.  1876  T.  HARDY  Madding  Crowd  liii,  She 
was  in  a  state  of  mental  gutta  serena. 

c.  Arch.  «=DROP  lob. 

1563  SHUTE  Archil.  C  iij  b,  Geue  Subtenia,  and  Gutta, 
pendante . .  the  sixte  part  of  a  modulus  to  their  height  and 
that  part  deuide  vnto  .4.  panes,  Geue  .3.  vnto  Gutta  pen- 
dant being  .6.  in  number.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
112/1  Gutta,  are  Drops,  or  square  pieces,  or  things  like 
Bells,  cut  on  the  Frize,  to  set  out  the  work.  1806  L>ALLA- 
WAY  Observ.  Eng.  Arc/tit.  162  In  the  temples  of  /Egina 
[etc.]  the  gutt£e  retain  their  position.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O. 
Alaller's  Anc.  Art  §  282  (ed.  2)  312  Guttse  in  a  continued 
row  without  triglyphs  were  not  perfectly  rare  in  antiquity. 

attrib.  1851  PENROSE  At/ten.  Arch.,  Gloss.,  Guttx  tablets, 
the  square  tablets  under  the  architrave  band  from  which  the 
gutta;  or  drops  appear  as  though  suspended.  1852  Diet. 
Arch.  (Arch.  Publ.  Soc.), Guttx  oand,  the  listel  from  which 
the  gutta?  seem  to  hang. 

d.  Her.  =GouiTE. 

1868  CUSSANS  Her.  iv.  (1893)  75  Gutta:,  or  Gouttes,  as 
their  name  implies,  are  drops,  and,  like  the  Roundles,  are 
distinguished  by  their  Tinctures. 

f2.  A  kind  of  gum.  In  iSthc.  =  GAMBOGE  ;  also 
gutta  gamandra,  gutta  gainba.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  Ixxviii.  (1495)  651 
Gutta  ryght  as  Galbanum  is  the  droppyng  of  a  certen  tree 
ather  herbe  and  hyght  also  Armoniacum.  ibmPhil.  Trans. 
XVII.  685  Poitna,  distilling  a  Substance  like  the  Gntta 
Gamba  or  Gummi  Gotte.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  j 
Gutta  Gamandra,  or  Gutta  Gamba,  a  kind  of  harden'd  i 


GUTTATED. 

/wrfr/^rvv^i'.'  ,73  "«•,;!;: , '  ;?.-,•,,;; 

Gamboge,  or  Peruvian  Gum,  ,„  -.,  (;„,„  that  flow  , 
Irunk  of  a  creeping  Plant.     IHd.   179  lastly  the  I'ill 
gutta  gamandra.  .borrow  their  names  from  i. 
Gutta-    g»'ta).     Also  guiX'tah.     [ad.  Malay 

»-ii   getah  a  gum,  exudation,  or  inspissated  juice, 
whence  mod.L.  gulla,  assimilated  to  GUTTA  l.] 
1.  Short  for  GUTTA-nBOU. 

1852  CRAWJ.URIJ  M,,lay  !>,;,.    ,,<;  /•,;,-</,„,   ,„„,,.  of  l)le 
M   'l  '"-."-I,*1'"-''.  V'elds  »"«  of  Hie  guttah  of  commerce. 


attrib.     ,853  URE  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  4t  I.  983  Tin 
virus  transmitted  in  the  gutta  capsules. 

2.  Iii  the  Malay  names  of  various  substances  re- 
sembling gutta-percha,  mostly  containing  the  name 
of  the  tree  from  which  they  are  derived,  a<  vtitca- 
mmbong,  -siaggarip,  -smutch,  -taban ;  gutta  shea 
gutta-trap  (see  quots.  1858,  1887). 

1858  Cycl.  Commerce  (ed.  Homans),  Gutta  Trap,  a  sub- 
stance allied  to  gutta  percha  and  caoutchouc.. It  is  the 
inspissated  juice  of  an  artocarpus.  1887  MOLONEY  l-orestry 
W.^  AJr.  379  A  substance  somewhat  resembling  gutta-percha 


11 1  .naiayan  iroras  55  1  he  present  gutta-percha  of  to 
merce  is  said  to  be  all  or  mostly  obtained  from  other  trees, 
and  is  called  by  the  natives  accordingly  getah  taban,  gelah 
rambong,  getah  sundi,  getah  gerih,  etc. 

3.  Chem.  A  white  amorphous  substance,  the 
principal  constituent  of  gutta-percha. 

1884  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  H.  961  Pure  gutta  is  a  hydro- 
carbon isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  C"  H". 

Guttable  (prtUrt),  a.  rare.  [f.  GUT  v.  + 
-ABLE.  (?  Formed  in  imitation  of  GUSTABLE.)] 
That  may  be  '  gutted '  or  guzzled :  in  quot.  as  sb. 

'735  T.  S[HER|DAN]  in  Swifft  Wks.  (1778)  XVII.  312,  I 
have.,  too  much  plenty  of  guttables  ;  if  we  had  agreeable 
companions  as  plenty  as  woodcocks,  ducks,  snipes.. this 
would  be  a  paradise. 

Gutta-percha  (gzrtaipa-jtja).  Also-pertscha. 

+  percha  the  name  of  the  tree  (sense  2),  lit.  'the 
gum  of  percha'.] 

1.  The  inspissated  juice  of  various  trees  found 
chiefly  in  the  Malayan  archipelago  (see  sense  2  , 
now  extensively  used  in  the  arts. 

1845  Athenxum  337  The  Secretary  described  the  sub- 
stance  called  'gutta  percha '.  1852  CRAWHURD  Malay  Diet. 


stance,  closely  resembling  Indian-rubber,  has  lately  excited 
considerable  interest,  and,  under  the  name  of  Gutta  Pertscha, 
is  now  brought  into  the  markets  of  Europe  in  considerable 
quantities.  1870  EMERSON  Soc.  *  Selit.,  Work  *  Days 
Wks.  (Bonn)  III.  65  No  sooner  is  the  electric  telegraph 
devised,  than  gutta-percha,  the  very  material  it  requires,  i> 
found.  1890  H.  DKU.MSIOND  in  Lift  xv.  (1899)  388  Blue 
star-fish  like  gutta-percha. 

2.  (Short  for  gutta-pei-cha  tree :  see  3.)     One  of 
the  trees  that  yield  this  juice,  esp.  Isonandra  (or 
Dichopsia)  Guita  (N.O.  Euphorbiacex). 

1860  L.  OLIPHANT  Elgin's  Mission  China  1. 27  Among  them 
[Singapore  trees]  are  the  ebony,  sapan,  and  eagle  wood, 
but  more  valuable  than  all  the  gutta-percha.  1876  HARLEY 
Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6.1  671  Gutta-Percha  is  a  handsome  ever- 

green  tree,  native  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  others  of  the 
ast  India  Islands. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  gutta-percha-joint,  -joint- 
ing, -merchant,  -sheeting,  -tree,-tube ;  gutta-pcrcha- 
covered  adj. ;   gutta-percha-tissue, '  gutta-percha 
in  a  very  thin  leaf,  used  as  a  waterproof  covering  to 
dressings  to  prevent  evaporation '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1886);     gutta  -  percha  •  wire    Telegraphy,   wiie 
covered  with  gutta-percha. 

1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  236  "Gutta-percha- 
covered  wire.  Ibid.  241  The  main  faults  in  "gutia  percha 
joints  . .  are  [etc.].  IHd.  236  Patience  is  another  virtue 
in  "gutta  percha  jointing,  especially  in  the  open  air.  1851 
in  Illustr.  Loiui.  iVnus  5  Aug.  11854)  118  Occupations  of 
the  people. .' Gutta-percha  merchant.  1876  PKEECE  &  SIVE- 
WRIGHT  Telegraphy  239  The  "gutta  percha  sheeting,  as 
supplied  to  jointers,  should  be  cut  into  strips  four  inches 
wide.  1898  P.  MAN-SON  Trap.  Diseases  i.  30  Take  one  of 
the  strips  of  "gutta-percha  tissue.  1845  STOCQUELER 
tlandbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  367  The  "gutta-percha  tree., 
is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  new  genus.  1873  RALFE  Phys. 
Cltcm.  182  The  chambers  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  into  each  of  which  the  fluid  potass  is  passed  by  means 
of  "gutta  percha  tubes.  1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Tele- 
graphy 235  Out-of-door  jointing  of  "gutta  percha  wires. 

Guttate  (gwWt),  a.  [ad.  I.. £w//(f/-«.f  speckled, 
spotted,  f.  gutta  drop.]  In  the  form  of  drops; 
furnished  with  drops,  spotted  as  if  by  drops. 

1826  KIRBY  S.  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  285  Guttate,. .sprinkled 
with  gutla;.  1876  Rt- SKIN  Deucalion  \.  xi.  196  The  silica . . 
is  stuck  together  just  as  if  it  had  fallen  in  drops,  which  is 
what  I  mean  by  calling  Hyalite  characteristically '  guttate '. 
1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes  415  Guttate,  Guttii- 
late,  furnished  with  one  or  more  spherical  drops ;  synonym 
for  nucleate. 

Guttated  (g»t>i'ted),  a.  [ad.  L.  giittat-us  (see 
prec.)  +  -El)1.]  Spread  about  as  if  in  drops  or 
spots. 


GUTTATIM:. 

1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.     1812-34  Goad's  Study  AM.  t<t.  t) 

IV.  458  In  the  first  or  Guttated  Variety  the  patchts  very 

seldom  extend  to  the  size  of  a  six-pence.  f 

II  Guttatim  («al^-tim;,acfv.    [L.  = '  by  drops  , 

f.  gutta  drop.]     Drop  by  drop. 

1694  SALMON  Bale's  Dispcni.  (17131  395/2  Give  Fire  yi.i- 
dation.  .so  will  the  Mercury  run  guttatini  into  the  Recipient. 
1717-41  CHAMUKBS  Cycl.  s.v.  Cvtlns,  To  take  the  wine,  and 
sprinkle  it,  guttatini,  drop  by  drop,  upon  the  victim.  1878 
T.  BRYANT /V<irf.-S»>y.  (1879)  II.  55  Tincture  of  galls,  added 
guttatini  to  the  urine.  1886  in  Syd.  Sat.  Le.v. 

II  Gutte  (guts),  a.  Her.  Forms :  6  guttie,  7-8 
gutte,  7-9  guttee,  y  goutt6,  goutty,  guttle, 
gutty,  7-  gutt6.  [AF.  gutte  (  =  F.  gmttti}  :-\ .. 
guttattts  GUTTATE.J  Besprinkled  with  drops  ;  fre- 
quently in  AF.  phrases,  as  gutte  de  larmcs,  de  sang, 
etc.  Guild  reversed:  charged  with  drops  having 
the  bulb  or  globe  upwards. 

1573  BOSSFWELL  A  rtnorie  11.  88,  I  mynde  here  to  spealce 
but  ofthe  droppes  vpon  the  said  Crosse,  being  blazed  Guttie. 
1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  111.  xi.  (1660)  152  This  bearing  is 
called  Gutte  de  Larnies  ..  because  they  represent  Drops  of 
Teares  falling.  1653  M.  CARTER  Hon.  Rcdiv.  (1660)  157 
You  are  to  blazon  them  differently  according  to  the  Colour, 
as,  if  Sanguine,  then  Gutte  de  Sang.  1727-41  CHAMDKRS 
Cycl.,  Gutty,  or  Gutte,  in  Heraldry,  is  when  a  thing  i> 
represented  as  charged  or  sprinkled  with  drops.  1811  Naval 
Chron.  XXV.  274  A  bear,  passanj,  argent,  guttee  de  sang. 
1818-40  BEIIKY  Encycl.  Her.  I,  Gutlf  reversed,  1838  Penny 
Cycl.  XII.  143/2  When  the  field,  charge,  or  supporter  is 
covered  with  goutes,  or  drops,  it  is  called  gutty;  and  if  of 
gold  or  yellow,  gutty  rfi>r  [etc.].  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist. 
f,  Pof.  xxi.  §  2  (ed.  3)  358  Gu.,  a  bend  or,  gutte'e-de-poix, 
between  two  mullets  arg.,  pierced  of  the  field. 
Gutte,  obs.  form  of  GOUT  s6.1 
t  Gu'tted,  a.  Her.  Obs.  [Anglicized  f.  GUTTE.] 
=  GUTTE. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Ediv.  /^(tsso)  12  Some  had  . .  the 
guissettes.-droped  &  gutted  with  red. 

Gutted  (g»'ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  GUT  v.  •*•  -Ki)'.] 
In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1841  J.  WILSON  Voy.  Scott.  II.  158  While  one  is  filling  a 
basket  with  her  gutted  tish.  1862  H.  MAKKYAT  }'car  in 
Sweden  II.  241  We  pass  by  gutted  towers,  four  stories  high. 
1897  Daily  Nfivs  27  Dec.  5/5  It  was  some  time,  however, 
before  the  gutted  house  could  be  entered. 

Guttee,  variant  of  Guni  Her. 

Gutter  (gftaj),  si.1  Forms :  3-5  goter,  4 
godere,  gooter,  gotur,  guter,  4-5  gotere,  5 
gotyr,  guttyr,  gutur,  5-6  guttur,  5-7  gutter, 
gutture,  6  gotter,  gutt(e )re,  St.  gutar,  guttour,  '• 
4-  gutter,  [a.  OF.  gutiere  (iath  c.  in  Littre'', 
goutiere  (i3th  c.),  mod.F.  gouttiere  fern.  (=Pr., 
Sp.  gotera,  Pg.  goteira),  also  OF.  gou(t)tier  masc. 
(1325  in  Godef.),  Lgoutte  drop  (see  GOUT  st>.1).] 

1 1.  A  watercourse,  natural  or  artificial ;  in  later 
use, a  small  brook  or  channel.  In  14-lfthc.  often 
used  to  render  L.  stillicidlum  (shower),  'catarraitcs 
(cataract,  deluge),  etc.  Obs. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxxi[i].  6  He  sat  douncomc  • .  Als 
goters  droppand  (>e  erthe  ogaine.  138*  WYCLIK  den.  viii.  2 
The  wellys  of  the  see  and  tne  goterys  of  heuene  ben  closid. 
1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  181  pe  ryuer  Danubius  ..  is 
..i-ladde  in  to  dyuerse  places  of  \K  cite  by  goteres  [L. 
auu/iiui]  vnder  erjie.  1398  —  Earth.  De  P.  K.  xill.  xvi. 
(Tollem.  MS.),  To  renewe  and  refresche  pondes  fresche 
water  is  lad  and  broujte  by  goderes  [1495  gutters]  condites 
and  pipes.  1:1440  Promf.  Pan'.  206/1  Gotere  vndyr  be 
grownde,  culaduppa,  cataracta.  c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  799/44  Hie  gurges,  a  gotyr.  1551  TURNER 
Herbal  i.  B  vij  b,  Henbayne  . .  groweth  . .  about  guttures 
and  ditches.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bttrtas  i.  ii.  564  Some 
standing  Lake  Which  neighbour  Mountains  with  their 
gutters  make.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  137  He  [Tigris] 
takes  his  way  vnder  the  earth  through  certain  blinde  gutters. 


Are  springin  owre  the  gutters.  1797  B.  TRCMBULL  //at. 
Connecticut  I.  24  In  the  low  lands,  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  by  the  brooks  and  gutters,  there  was  a  variety  and 
plenty  of  grapes.  1855  THOREAU  Cafe  Cod  iii.  (1894)  40  We 
crossed  a  brook,  .called  Jeremiah's  Gutter. 

b.  A  furrow  or  track  made  by  running  water. 
1386  D.  ROWLAND  tr.  H.  de  Mendoza's  Lazarillo  (1677) 

D  2  a,  A  great  wide  Gutter  which  the  raine  had  made 
1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett,  cxxxviii.  (1894)  267  Prisoners  of 
hope  must  run  to  Christ,  with  the  gutters  that  tears  have 
made  on  their  cheeks.  1704  ADDISON  Italy  (1705)  164  The 
rude  Prospects  of  many  Rocks  rising  one  above  another,  of 
the  deep  Gutters  worn  in  the  Sides  of  'em  by  the  Torrents 
of  Ram  [etc.].  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  v,  There  had  been 
some  heavy  storms  of  rain,  and  the  water  lay  in  deep  gutters 
on  the  sides  of  the  gravel-walks. 

c.  Austral,  gold-mining.  The  lower  part  of  the 
channel  of  an  old  river  of  the  Tertiary  period  con- 
taining auriferous  deposits. 

1864  J.  ROGERS  New  Rus/i  55  Duffers  are  so  common  And 
golden  gutters  rare.  1888  F.  HUME  Mad.  .Wdas  i.  i  The 
gutter  proved  remunerative  enough  to  keep  the  mine  going, 
and  pay  all  the  men. 

2.  A  shallow  trough  fixed  under  the  eaves  of  a 
roof,  or  a  channel  running  between  two  sloping 
roofs,  to  carry  off  the  rain-water. 

1354  Mem.  Kifon  (Surtees)  III.  gj  In  mercede  j  hominis 
mundantis  guteres  circa  ecclesiam  pro  ij  vicibus  6J  1*81 
WYCLIF  2  Sam.  v.  8  The  goters  of  the  hows  cues,  ii™ 
Mem.  Ripon  (Surteesi  III.  246,  I2rf.  solut.  pro  reparacione 
umus  guttur  plumb,  camera:,  igai  Churckw.  Ace.  St.  Giles, 
heading  16  Paid  to  the  plumer  for  metal  to  Sowder  the 
gutters  iij-  mj'i.  t«S7  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  11673)  *>  Water 
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they  save  likewise  from  their  houses,  liy  gutters  at  the  eves, 
which  carry  it  down  to  cisterns.  1789  P.  SMYTH  tr.  Aldrvk's 
Archil.  (1818)  85  Experience  has  taught  men  to  carry  off 
the  droppings  from  their  shelving  roofs  by  placing  gutters 
in  them.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  I'ract.  Build.  220  Bridged 
Gutters — Gutters  made  with  boards,  supported  below  with 
bearers,  and  covered  over  with  lead.  1861  DUITON  COOK 
/'.  Foster's  D.  iii,  Dax's  window  opened  on  to  a  gutter. 

3.  A  hollowed  channel  running  at  the  side  or 
(less  commonly)  along  the  middle  of  a  street,  to 
carry  away  the  surface  water. 

1408  Durham  Ace.  Koll  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  XIV.  517 
Soluta.  .laborariis.  .facientibus  unam  gutteram  Eapideam  et 
illam  in  dicto  Watergate  ponentibus.  1449-50  Durham  A,,, 
Rolls  (Surtees)  276  Pro  emendacioile  et  le  pavyng  j  gutter 
juxta  capellam,  iijs.  iiijrf.  1553  in  Halliwell  Shaks.  11887,1  II. 
141  That  every  tenaunt  do  scour  and  kepcleanethergutteres 
or  dyches  in  the  same  lane.  1615  }•  STEPHENS  Satyr.  £ss. 
165  Hee  cannot  doe  so  much  good  as  a  Fellow  that  sweepes 
gutters.  l6ia  CALLIS  Stat.  Savers  (1647)  58  A  Gutter  is  of 
a  less  size,  and  of  a  narrower  passage  and  current  then  a 
Sewer  is;  and  as  I  take  it,  a  Gutter  is  the  diminutive  of  a 
Sewer.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  317  Pg  Went  to  the  Ciub. 
Like  to  have  fain  inlpa  Gutter.  1831  West  Ind.  Sketch  Bk. 
II.  2  Flagstones  which  slope  from  tne  houses  towards  the 
middle  ofthe  streets  to  form  a  gutter.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol. 
Leg.  Ser.  I.  Cynotaph,  note.  All  bare  and  exposed  to  the 
midnight  dews  Reclined  in  a  gutter  we  found  him.  1898 
ZANGWII.L  Dreamers  Ghetto  iv.  128  The  gutters  run  blood. 

b.  Jig.  Taken  as  the  typical  haunt  of  persons, 
esp.  children,  of  low  birth  or  breeding. 

c  1846  W.  E.  FORSTER  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  (1888)  I.  vi.  169, 
I  would  strive  . .  to  get  the  children  of  the  working  classes 
out  of  the  gutter,  by  educating  them.  i88a  Miss  BRADDON 
Mt.  Royal  1.  iii.  95  The  women  I  have  cared  for  in  days 
gone  by  have  hardly  got  over  their  early  affinity  with  the 
gutter.  1886  BESANT  Cltildr.  Gibeon  i.  i,  To  take  a  girl  out 
of  the  gutter  and  pretend  that  she  is  a  lady.  1890  HALL 
CAINE  Bondman  n.  i,  If  he  came  to  die  in  the  gutter,  who 
should  say  that  it  had  not  served  hint  right?  1896  F.  HALL 
in  Xatton  (N.Y.)  LX1I.  234/2  Slang  of  the  slums  and  the 
gutter. 

c.  A  channel  forming  a  receptacle  for  dirt  or 
filth  ;  a  sink.   lit.  anAfig.     Now  dial. 

c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  206/2  Gotere,  ad  purganduiti  ft-ccs 
coifitine.  a  1533  LD.  BERNKRS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  Let.  ii. 
(1536)  102  Thou  Rome  shalte  be  the  syncke  and  gutter  of 
the  fylthynes  of  Asye.  1601  CORMV  ALLIS  Ess.  u.  xxix.  (1631) 


ugh  which  the  aforesaid  excrements  issue,   a  1815  Fo 
Voc.  E.  Attglia,  Gutter,  Gutter-hole,  a  sink  or  kennel.   The 
general  sense  of  gutter  is  a  passage  for  water  particularly, 
but  not  exclusively,  from  the  roofs  of  houses.     But  with  us 
the  idea  of  filth  is  inseparable  from  it 
d.  Mud,  filth.    Chiefly  Sc.  (only//.). 

1785  R.  FORBES  Poems  Kuc'han  Dial.  28  Sae  smear'd  wi' 
gutters  was  his  buik,  He  stinket  in  his  hide,  a  1815  FORUY 
Yoc.  E.  Anglia,  Gutter-slash,  glitter,  kennel  dirt.  '  She  fell 
down  in  the  street,  and  her  clothes  were  all  over  nothing 
but  gutter.'  1866  MITCHELL  Hist.  Montrose  xxii.  162  She 
quenched  his  oratory  with  a  mouthful  of  gutters. 

4.  A  shallow  trough  or  open  conduit  or  pipe  for 
the  outflow  of  fluid. 

1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  1 1673!  90  Under  the  rollers,  there 
is  a  recerver  . .  into  which  the  liquor  falls,  and  ..  runs  under 
ground  in  a  Pipe  or  gutter  of  lead.  1757  A.  COOPER  Dis- 
tiller i.  xvi.  (1760)  74  By  placing  in  the  middle  ofthe  tub  a 
wooden  Pipe  or  Gutter.  1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  I.  417 
Sometimes  the  trunk  of  a  fir-tree,  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  gutter,  is  placed  in  an  inclined  position.  1871 
ELLACOMBE  Bells  o/C/i.  in  Ch.  Bells  Devon  i.  204  The  fused 
metal  is  carried  at  once  from  the  furnace  to  the  pit  by  means 
of  a  series  of  gutters. 

f6.  A  groove  or  elongated  hollow  in  an  animal 
or  vegetable  body.  Obs.  in  gen.  sense. 

1553  UDALL  Cemiuiaf  Anat.  Biij  b/2  Thys  concauite  or 
dyche  or  gutter  [of  the  Nose].  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  xl. 
709  A  rough  harde  stone,  full  of  creastes  and  gutters,  within 
whiche  is  a  kernell  lyke  an  Almonde.  1607  TOPSELL  Foitr-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  331  All  which  veins  are  easie  enough  to  know, 
because  that  every  one  lyeth  in  a  little  gutter.  1607  MARK- 
HAM  Caval.  n.  (1617)  8  His  buttocke  round,  plumpe,  and 
full,  without  either  gutter  or  deuision  of  ioynts.  1616  READ 
Descr.  Body  Man  20  The  sinus  of  the  gutture  of  the  arme 
receiuing  the  cubit.  1711  tr.  Pomefs  Hist.  Drugs  I.  43 
These  Seeds  are  separated  from  one  another  by  Leaves 
folded  into  a  Gutter. 

fb.  spec.  Venery.  One  of  the  grooves  in  the 
'  beam '  of  a  hart's  '  head '.  Obs. 

1576  TURBERV.  Generic  53  The  thing  that  beareth  the 
Antliers,  Royals,  and  toppes.  ought  to  be  called  the  beame, 
and  the  little  clyffes  or  streakes  therein  are  called  gutters. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Gutters,  the  little  Streak  in 
a  Deer's  Beam. 

c.  Ent.  Applied  to  certain  folds  on  the  hinder 
wings  of  lepidoptera. 

1818  SIAKK  Elem.  Xat.  Hist.  II.  360  Internal  margin  of 
the  lower  wings  arched  and  projecting  over  the  abdomen  to 
form  a  gutter. 

6.  A  groove  or  channel  of  artificial  formation. 
Now  only  tec/in. 

1555  EDEN  Decaites  159  They  are  curiously  buylded  with 
many  pleasaunt  diuises  as  turrettes,  portals,  gutters.  1594 
PLAT  Jeiuell-ho,  in.  23  A  pistoll  ..hauing  eight  gutters 
somewhat  deepe  in  the  inside  of  the  barrel!.  1611  COTGR., 
Coulisse  d"un  arbalcstc,  the  hollow  furrow  wherein  the 
arrow  lyes ;  we  call  it,  the  gutter,  or  chace.  1659  WILLSFORD 
Scales  Canon.,  Arc/lit.  31  The  Dorick  order,,  .this  Column 
. .  more  adorned  then  the  last,  to  which  some  adde  Flutings, 
or  gutters.  1681  Loud.  Gas.  No.  1684/4  A  black  brown 
Gelding,  .three  Gutters  cut  in  his  Hoof.  1833  J.  HOLLAND 
Manuf.  Metal  1 1. 106  The  workman . .  ploughs  out  the  gutter 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  barrel  [of  a  sun].  1861  WYNTER  Sac. 
Bees  187  The  stamping  shop,  where  girls,  with  inconceivable 


GUTTER. 

rapidity,  place  each  wire  beneath  a  die,  and  btamp  exactly 
in  the  middle  thereof  two  eyeb,  and  two  channels,  or  gutters 
a..s  they  are  termed.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss. ,  Gutter^  a  hollow 
or  groove  running  down  tlie  centre  of  a  knife  spring. 

7.  In  Printing  =  gutter-stick   ;see   8).     Also  in 
bookbinding,  '  the  white  space  between  the  pages 
of  a  book  '  ^Barrere  and  Lelaud  Slangy  1889). 

1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Printing  s.v.,  We  now  mean  by  the 
term  Clutter,  the  piece  of  furniture  that  separates  two  ad- 
joining pages  in  a  chase,  as  in  an  octavo  that  between  pages 
i  and  16,  in  a  duodecimo  that  between  pages  i  and  24  and 
so  on.  1888  JACOBI  Printers'  I've.,  Gutter^  the  'back' 
margin  or  furniture  of  a  sheet.  This  is  the  part  of  a  bheet 
which  when  folded  falls  in  the  back  of  the  book. 

8.  attrih.  and   Comb.,  as  gutter  channel^  -hole^ 
-level*    spout ',    stone^    water,     water-May,    work  ; 
gutter-bred^    'draggled,  -gorging,   -gmbbing,   -like 
adjs. ;  gutter-wise  adv. ;  gutter- bearer,  '  the  sort 
of  joist  upon  which  the  boarding  for  a  gutter  is 
laid  '  .Diet,  Archit.  1852) ;  gutter-bird,  the  spar- 
row, hence  fig.t  a  disreputable  person  ;    gutter- 
board,  a  board  forming  the  foundation  on  which 
is   laid   the    lining-material    forming    the    gutter 
itself;   gutter-child,  a  child  such  as  haunts  the 
street    gutters,    one   of    low    birth    or   breeding ; 
gutter-drift  =  sense   i  c ;    gutter-flag   Austral. 
(see  quot.);    gutter-flanged  a.,  having  a  flange 
shaped  like  a  gutter ;    f  gutter  lane  slang,  the 
throat,  gullet;    gutter-ledge  Naut.    (see  quot.); 
gutter-man,  a  street  vendor  of  cheap  jewellery, 
fancy  articles,  toys,  etc. ;  f  gutter-master,  (pre- 
sumably) one  who  cleans  out  gutters ;  hence  gutter- 
•mastership ;    gutter-member  Wn/*.,   a   member 
made  by  decorating  the  outside  face  of  a  gutter  with 
regularly  spaced  ornaments ;  gutter-merchant  = 
gutter-man  ;  gutter  plane,  a  moulding-plane  with 
a  semi-cylindrical  sole  used  in  planing  out  gutters 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.  1884);  gutter-plate 
Ship-building  (see  quots.) ;  gutter- snippet,  app. 
meant  as  a  dim.  of  GUTTEE-SNIPE  ;  gutter-spar- 
row =»  gutter-bird ;    gutter-stall,   the  stall  of  a 
gutter-man ;    gutter-stick  Printing,  one  of  the 
pieces  of  furniture  which  separate  pages  in  a  form  ; 
gutter-tree,  the  \Vild  Cornel  or  Dogwood,  Cornits 
sanguinea  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}  ;    f  gutter  window, 
V  a  window  opening  on  to  a  gutter.     Also  GUTTEK- 

BLOOD,  -SNIPE,  -TILE,  CtC. 

1896  Westm,  Gaz.  18  Feb.  5/2  They  seem  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  ordinary  dogs  as  the  lowest  *gutter-bird  does 
to  a  respectable  man.  1899  Ibid.  14  Mar.  2/3  The 
sparrow  has  a  strong  idea  in  his  impudent  little  head  that 
everything  belongs  to  him... This  ,.  will  not  do  for  such  a 
refined  city  as  Boston,  and  so  the  Hat  has  gone  forth  against 
the  little  gutter  bird.  1703  T.  N.  City  $  C,  Purchaser  162  In 
these  PIam*tile-gutters,  there  is  a  *Gutter-board  laid  which 
raises  them.  185*  Diet.  Archit. ,  Gutter-board,  1877  Ri  SKIN 
Fors  Ctai1.  VII.  Ixxvi.  108  Any  young  *gutter-bred  black- 
guard. 1564-78  BULLEYN  Dial,  tigst.  Pest.  (1886)  45  *Gulter 
chanilles  uncleane  kept.  1870  Public  Opinion  16  July  57  It 
is  not  these  *gutter  children  alone  for  whom  compulsion  is 
wanted.  1890  *  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD  '  Miner's  Right  (1899) 
ioa/2  There  were  no  poor  in  rags,  no  houseless  women,  no 
aged  paupers,  no  gutter  children,  no  street  boys,  no  out- 


we  are  told,  occur  in  the  *gutter-drift  in  Victoria.  1869 
R.  B.  SMYTH  Goldf.  Victoria.  612  'Gutter-flags — Flags  fixed 
ou  the  surface  to  denote  where  the  course  of  a  gutter  or  lead 
underground  has  been  discovered.  1869  SIR  E.  REED  Ship- 
bitild.  ii.  20  To  roll  the  *gutter-fianged  plate  to  the  required 
form.  1598  SYLVESI ER Du Barta s  n.  i.  \.Edcnu6  *Gutter- 
gorging  durty  muds.  1795  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  148  O 
God!  that  such  a  mind  should  fail  in  love  with  that  low, 
dirty,  *gutter*grubbing  trull,  Worldly  Prudence  !  1819 
Blacfav.  Mag,v.  636  Who  having  dined  abroad,  returning 
late,  Besplash  your  stockings  in  the  ^gutter-hole,  a  1835 
FORBY  Vac.  E.  Anglia^Gntier^  Gutter-hole^  a  sink  or  kennel. 
1684  S.  G.  Angl,  Speculum  483  All  goeth  down  *Gutter-lar.e 
(a  small  lane  in  the  Ctly  .  Applmble  to  great  Gluttons 
and  Drunkards,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crtiv,  Suit  and 
Cloak)  good  store  of.  .Liquor,  let  down  Gutter-lane.  1769- 
80  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine^  *Guttcr-lcd$et  a  cross  bar  laid 
along  the  middle  of  a  large  hatchway  in  some  vessels,  to 
support  the  covers,  and  enable  them  the  better  to  sustain 
any  weighty  body.  1880  Victorian  AVr'.  2  Feb.  656  The 
gutters  had  virtually  sucked  them  dry,  and  bad  left  no  gold 
worth  having  above  the  *gutter-level.  1^76  E.  MENDES  DA 
COSTA  Conchol.  v.  117  The  scoop  (sinus)  is  the  hollowed,  or 
*gutter-like  process  placed  side-ways  of  the  beak,  and  lower 
down  on  the  very  hp.  189*  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Apr.  6/1  For 
the  past  week  the  *gutter-men  have  been  driving  a  bris.k 
trade  in  Boat  Race  favours.  1607  MARSTON  What  you  ivill 
Hi.  i,  Francisco  Soranzo  and  perfumer  and  muscat,  and 
"gutter  maister.  Ibid.)  If  I  make  you  not  loose  your  office 
of  *gutter  Maister-ship,  and  you  bee  Skauenger  next  yeare 
well.  1896  Daily  Ne^vs  4  Aug.  3/4  Fine  weather  brings 
people  out,  and  enables  the  '  ^gutter  merchant '  to  display 
his  stock-in-trade.  1869  SIR  L.  REED  Shipbnild.  i.  10  The 
*gutter'plates  on  the  top  of  the  floors,  forming  the  flat  central 
keelson.  1874  THEARLE  Naval  Archit.  72  It  has  been  a 
common  practice  to  place  no  longitudinal  tie  between  the 
outer  keel  and  the  longitudinal  combination  of  plates  and 
angle  irons  on  the  top  of  the  floors,  known  as  the  gutter 
plate  and  keelson.  1891  R.  KIPLING  Light  that  failed  viii, 
She's  a  dissolute  little  scarecrow, — a  '"gutter-snippet  and 
nothing  more.  1890  Tablet  20  Dec.  961  He  denounced  his 
late  comrades  as  *  gutter-sparrows.  1647  SANDERSON  Sernt. 
(i68rj  U.  201  Would  any  wise  man ..  trust  to  a  *gutter-spout 
to  quench  his  thirst,  when  he  might  go  to  a  spring  ?  1839 


(Freq.  in  gutter  Press,  gutter  journal- 


GUTTER. 

LONCF.  Hyperion  iv.  iit,  Then  the  whole  scene  changed, 
and  he  thought  himself  n  monk's-head  on  a  gutter-spout. 
1889  A.  1  .  PASK  Eyes  Thames  166  Let  us  look  again  at  the 
butcher's  shop,  and  then  at  the  'gutter  stalls.  1683  MOXON 
Printing  §  8.  29  'Gutter-sticks  .  .  are  used  to  set  between 
Pages  on  either  side  the  Crosses.  .  .  They  have  a  Groove,  or 
Gutter  laid  on  the  upper  side  of  them,  as  well  that  the 
Water  may  drain  away  when  the  Form  is  Washed  or  Rinced, 
as  that  they  should  not  Print,  when  through  the  tenderness 
of  the  Tinpan,  the  Plattin  presses  it  and  the  Paper  lower 
than  ordinary.  1530  PALSGR.  228/1  "Guttar  stone.  1730  A. 
GORDON  MaffeCs  Amphith.  361  A  lesser  Conduit  ..  carried 
the  *Gutter-  Water  of  several  Streets.  1874  THEARI.F.  Naval 
Archil,  123  In  some  cases,  a  ^gutter  waterway  is  fitted  on 
the  inside  of  the  stanchions,  the  wood  waterway  being  be- 
tween the  side  plating  and  gutter  waterway.  1620  J. 
DOUGHTY  in  Lismore  Papers  (1887)  Ser.  n.  II.  263  When  he 
was  in  his  howse  [he]  gote  out  alt  a  *gutter  window  and 
soe  escaped.  1679  BEDLOE  Popish  Plot  24  They  ran  together 
out  at  the  Gutter-  window.  1657  W.  COLES  Adatn  in  J-.dt-n 
xyii.  35  A.  .peace  of  soft  wax,  made  a  little  hollow,  ''gutter- 
wise.  1611  COTGR..  Cancleitri\  .  .*gutter-worke  (in  stone,  or 
timber*. 

b.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.    Brought  up  in  or 
appropriate  to  the  gutter  ;  of  a  low  or  disreputable 
character. 
fs/tij  etc.) 

1851  D.  JERROLD  .?/.  Giles  vii.  64  Could  any  of  his  gutter 
companions  boast  such  greatness  r  1884  Vice-Ami.  MAXSI: 
\j\Pall  MallG.  4  Mar.  2/1  All  the  gutter  epithets  which  have 
been  coined  to  express  baffled  malice  and  impotence.  1888 
Sat.  Rev.  20  Oct.  450/2  Evident  .  .  to  any  person  who  .  .  has 
had  some  experience  of  the  ways  of  gutter  journalism. 
Ibid.)  The  gutter  journalist.  1889  Ibid.  16  Nov.  549/1  Mr. 
Conybeare  had,  according  to  a  gutter  journal,  charged  Sir 
Edward  with  saying..  that  [etc.J.  1889  SWINBURNE  Study 
B,  Jonson.  70  The  accents  of  some  gutter  gaolbird.  1890 
Times  12  Mar.  5/1  The  gutter  language  used  by  the  Portu- 
guese Republican  Press.  1892  SWINHURNF,  Stuff.  Prose  fy 
Poet.  (1894!  235  The  gutter  slang  of  those  reactionary  dis- 
unionists.  1899  Times  (weekly  ed.)  520/2  The  gutter  Press 
of  Paris. 

Gutter  Cg^'tai),  sb;~  [f.  GUT  v.  +  -ER  i.]  One 
who  guts. 

1.  One  employed  in  disembowelling  fish. 

1780  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  I.  148,  Fishermen  90,  Gutters  40. 
1854  MILLER  Sch.  $  Sckw.  (1858)  43  Bevies  of  young  women 
employed  as  gutters.  1883  Chaml.  Jrnl.  310  The  wives  and 
daughters  [of  the  fishermen]  are  gutters  or  packers  or  sailers. 

2.  One  who  gats  buildings. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  H.  iv.  §  93  (1740)  277  He  was  a  great 
Inquisitor  of  Priests  and  Jesuits,  and  Gutter  (as  the  Term 
was  for  Stripping)  of  Popish  Chapels. 

Gutter  (gtf'tai),  v.     [f.  GUTTER  sir.1] 
1.  trans.  To  make  gutters  in;   to  furnish  with 
gutters  ;  to  channel  or  furrow  with  streams,  tears, 
or  the  like. 

1387  CJtarters  St.  Giles  (1859)  p.  x,  Alswa  betwene  the 
chapellis,  guteryt  with  hewyn  stane  to  cast  the  watir  owte, 
and  to  save  the  were  fro  the  watir.  1634-5  BRERETON  Trav. 
(Chetham  Soc.)  149  There  is  meadow  land  and  bog,  which 
being  guttered  ditched  and  drained  .  .  will  be  good  and  rich 
meadow.  1638  SANDYS  Job  xvi.  33  My  cheeks  are  gutterd 
with  my  fretting  teares.  1640  BP.  H.  KING  Serin.  51  Her 


41  To  discharge  the  Wet  that  might  otherwise  gutter  the 
Walks.  1796  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XIV.  122  The  field.. has 
been  remarkably  well  drained  and  guttered.  1833  J.  HOIK; 


SON  in  J.  Raine  Mem.  (1858)  II.  269  Steps  ..once  neatly 
fluted  but  now  guttered  by  the  weather.  1893  Wiltsh. 
Gloss.,  Gutter,  to  drain  land  with  open  drains. 


t  b.  To  carry  off  (water)  by  means  of  gutters. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  xn.  289  Transplauntynge  hem  is 

best  at  yeeris  too,  So  gutteryng  [so  MS.  Bodl.\  the  water 

from  hem  shelue  ;  Yf  water  stonde  on  hem,  they  beth  fordo. 

2.  intr.  Of  water  :  To  form  gutters  or  gullies. 
1632  LITHGOW  Trow,  vi.  282  The  Brooke  Cedron  (which 

guttereth  through  the  valley).  1670  NAUBOROUGH  m  Ace. 
Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1694)  69,  I  looked  very  carefully  in  Gul- 
lies, and  places  where  Water  had  guttered. 

3.  To  flow  in  streams,  to  stream  down. 

1583  STANVHURST  sEneis  iv.  fArb.)  in  His  mynd  vnuari- 
ant  doth  stand,  tears  vaynelye  doe  gutter.  1622  MABBE 
tr.  Aleman's  Guztnan  d"Alf.  i.  72  That  abundance  of  teares 
which  fell  guttering  downe  his  cheekes.  1697  DRYDEN 
Virg.  s£n.  v.  261  Their  lab'ring  sides  Are  swell'd,  and 
Sweat  runs  gutt'ring  down  in  Tides.  1699  GARTH  Dispens. 
v.  Wks.  (1771)  75  Tears  of  amber  guttered  down  his  cheeks. 
1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  (1883)  I.  331  You  may  see 
the  young  housewife,  before  the  shower  is  ended,  letting  the 
raindrops  gutter  down  her  visage.  1863  WHVTE  MELVILLE 
Gladiators  III.  287  They  must  be  fond  of  gold  who  can 
catch  it  by  handfuls,  guttering  down  like  this  in  streams 
of  fire.  1891  E.  PHILLPOTTS  Folly  #  Fresh  Air  vii.  117 
A  little  stream  that  guttered  down  the  hill-side. 

f4.  trans.  To  discharge  in  streams.  Obs.  rare. 

rti6i8  SYLVESTER  Job  in.  346  My  waies  were  bath'd  in 
butter  And  Rocks  about  mee  Rolls  of  Oyle  did  gutter. 
1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  a" A  If.  H.  191  Darke 
and  thicke  clouds,  .guttered  downe  vpon  vs  huge  and  great 
drops  of  raine. 

5.  intr.  Of  a  candle :  To  melt  away  rapidly  by 
its  becoming  channelled  on  one  side  and  the  tallow 
or  wax  pouring  down ;  to  sweal.  Also  with  down, 
out.  (The  chief  current  sense.) 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Gutter,  to  sweal,  or  run, 
as  a  candle  sometimes  does.  1753  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII. 
256  The  external  coat,  thus  made,  prevents  them  from  gut- 
tering. 1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  Iv,  The  candles  flickered 
and  guttered  down.  1875  HOWELLS  Foregone  Concl.  ix.  149 
A  crown  of  . .  red  formed  upon  the  . .  wick,  which  toppled 
over  in  the  socket  and  guttered  out  with  a  sharp  hiss. 

quasi.^m»j.     1891   BARING-GOULD  Troubadour- La>t,i  vi. 
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68  My  candle  . .  guttered  itself  in  no  time  into  the  tray  of 
the  candlestick. 

transf.  1872  T.  HARDV  Under  Green-Mini  Tret  I.  vii, 
With  ..  a  nose  guttering  like  a  candle. 

6.  To  gutter  along:  to  drag  existence  along  'in 
the  gutter '.  nonce-use. 

1883  P.  S.  ROBINSON  Sinners  t,  Saints  44  They  might  h.ivc 
guttered  along  in  helpless  poverty,  .till  old  age  found  them 
in  a  workhouse. 

Qutteral,  obs.  form  of  GUTTURAL. 
Gutter-blood  (g»-taibl»d\   St.     A  base-born 
or  low-bred  person  ;  one  of  the  rabble. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  The  gutter-bloods  !  and  deil 
a  gentleman  amang  them.    1825-80  in  JAMIKSON.     1868  E. 
YATES  Rock  Ahead  m.  vii,  A  do7en  young  gutter-bloods, 
street-boys,  would  have  been  round  him  in  a  moment. 

Hence  Gtrtter-blooded  a.,  base-born. 

1819  SCOTT  Anne  of G.  xiii.  The  gift  he  hath  for  chastising 
the  gutter-blooded  citizens  of  a  free  town. 

Guttered  (go-taid) ,  ppl.  a.   [f.  GUTTER  rf.l  and 

V.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Furrowed;  grooved;  fluted;  gullied. 

1561  TURNER  /feriat  11.  88  Etiery  lefe  [of  the  Pine  tree]  is 
. .  furrowed  or  guttered  as  sum  kynde  of  yong  grasse  is. 
1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  i.  69  The  gutter'd  Rockes,  and  Con- 
gregated  Sands.  1662  GERRIER  I'rinc.  (1665)  5  The  Gut- 
tered Colombs.  1678  YOUNG  Sernt.  at  Whitehall  29  Dec. 
24  We  will  not  advert  the  Gutter'd  Cheeks,  and  Passionate 
Mournings  ..  of  the  Primitive  Penitents.  1696  DERIIAM 
Artificial  Clock-in.  3  The  guttered  Wheel,  with  Iron  spikes 
at  the  bottom,  in  which  the  line  of  ordinary  House-Clocks 
doth  run,  is  called  the  Pully.  1730-46  THOMSON  Atttumn 
816  The  gutter'd  rocks  and  mazy-running  clefts.  1884  Har- 
per's Mag.  Nov.  850/2  Jehan  and  Pierre  have  greased  gut- 
tered boards,  which  they  slip  under  the  keel.  1895  Outing 
(U.  S.)  XX VI I.  202  'i  Skate  blades  deeply  grooved,  or  'gut- 
tered ',  as  it  is  termed. 

2.  Of  a  candle  (see  GUTTER  v.  5). 

1860  GEO.  ELLIOT  Mill  on  Fl.  i.  viii,  Looking  as  irrelevant 
to  the  daylight  as  a  last  night's  guttered  candle.  1863  W. 
LANCASTER  Praeterita  38  We  have  not  much  more  light  to 
spend,  Two  guttered  ends  of  tallow. 

3.  Furnished  with  or  having  gutters. 

1797  HOLCROFT  tr.  Stolberg's  TritT.  (ed.  2)  III.  Ixxi.  76 
The  guttered  pent-houses.. are  large. 

Guttering  (go'tsrin),  vbl.  sl>.  [f.  GUTTER  j*.' 
and  v.  +  -INGI.] 

1.  Trenching,  draining.    Also  attrib.    Now  dial, 
c  1430  Pallad.  on  Husb.  VI.  60  Now  as  the  treen  beth 

cladde  in  her  estate  (Tor  gutteryng  to  hewe  is  and  to  hent. 
1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VII.  63,  I  procured  a  draining  or 
guttering  plough.  1883  in  West  Somerset  Gloss. 

2.  The  construction  of  gutters. 

1703  T.  N.  City  $  C.  Pure/laser  163  Guttering,  In  Car- 
pentry,  is  commonly  done  by  the  Lineal  Foot.  1825  J. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  635  Sheet-lead  used  in  roof- 
ing and  guttering  is  commonly  between  7  and  12  Ibs.  to  the 
square  foot. 

b.  cone r.  The  material  used  for  gutters ;  gutters 
collectively.  Also  U.S.  Mining  (see  quot.  1883). 

1703  T.  N.  City  fy  C.  Purchaser  98  Lintelling,  Guttering, 
Cornish  . .  &c.  at  so  much  per  Foot.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss. 
Coal  Mining,  Guttering  (Pa.),  a  channel  or  pipe  cut  along 
the  side  of  a  pit  shaft  to  conduct  the  water  not  tubbed  back 
into  a  lodge  or  sump.  1886  Daily  News  28  Dec.  6/r 
Numerous  houses  were  stripped  of  their  guttering. 

3.  The  making  of  grooves  or  furrows  :    a.  as  a 
process  in  manufacture ;    b.  as  an  accidental  re- 
sult. 

1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  350  During  the  fore- 
going operations  the  needles  have  severally  become  more  or 
less  crooked,  especially  in  the  guttering  by  hand.  1877 
Const.  %  Manuf.  Ordnance  xii.  299  Scoring  or  guttering 
was  caused  by  the  rush  of  gas  roundthe  projectile. 

4.  Of  a  candle  (see  GUTTER  v.  5) ;  also  roncr.  the 
melted  tallow  or  wax  which  runs  down. 

1784-9  M.  MADAN  Persiiis  (1795)  159  note.  They  stuck  up 
candles  or  lamps,  in  their  windows  . .  and  by  their  flaring 
and  guttering  they  made  the  frames  of  the  windows  on 
which  they  stood  all  over  grease.  1888  BURGON  Lives 
12  Gd.  Men  n.  xi.  316  The  guttering  from  the  wax  candle 
. .  invaded  his  plate. 

Guttering  (g^tsrin,),  ///.  a.  [f.  GUTTER  v. 
-I- -mo  2.]  That  gutters. 

1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Mn.  in.  871  From  his  bor'd  Eye  the 
gutt'ring  Blood  he  laves.  1862  G.  P.  ScRorE  Volcanos  68 
A  run  of  wax  or  tallow  in  a  'guttering  '  candle.  1896  A. 
MORRISON  Child  of  the  Jago  10  A  little  heap  of  guttering 
grease,  not  long  ago  a  candle. 

Gntterling  (gp-taaliq).  [f.  GUTTER  sb.1  + 
-LING.]  One  bred  in  a  gutter ;  one  of  the  Mower 
orders '.  Also  attrib.  =  GUTTER  s!>.\  8  b. 

1846  MRS.  GORE  St.  Eng.  Charac.  (1852)  115  After  a  week's 
experience  as  a  gutterling  of  the  fashionable  world.  1896 
B'ham  Weekly  Post  21  Mar.  4/8,  I  hate  this  gutterling 
assault  on.,  a  true  poet,  who  has  given  us  of  his  best. 

Gutter-Snipe  (gP'taasnsip).   Cf.  gutter-bird. 

1.  a.  dial.  The  common  snipe,  Gallinago  cxlestis 
(NorthunMd.    Gloss.    1893).     b.  The    common 
American  or  Wilson's  snipe,  Gallinago  ivilsoni  or 
delicata. 

(Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson  writes  from  Belfast  that  he  has 
known  the  word  '  Guttery-snipe  '  in  Ireland  since  1850,  but 
it  is  not  in  common  use ;  a  synonym  is  mire  snipe.) 

1874  R.  RIDGWAY  Birds  III.  in  Annals  Lyceum  N.  Y.  X. 
383  G\allinago]gallinaria.  .var.  Wilsmii. .  Common  Snipe ; 
Gutter  Snipe  ;  English  Snipe. 

2.  a.  A  gatherer  of  refuse,  such  as  rags  and  paper, 
from  street  gutters. 

1869  Echo  it  Feb.,  One  of  the  female  gutter-snipes  who 
gain  a  precarious  living  by  hunting  for '  unconsidered  trifles ' 


GUTTING. 

in  the  ilreels  of  Paris.     1898  .V.  B.  Daily  Mail  n  Sept. 
It  U  nb'.ut  twelve  years  since  1  first  scraped  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Glasgow  guttersnipe. 

b.  A  child  brought  up 'in  the  gutter';  one  of  the 
lowest  class  ;  a  street  arab. 

188*  L.  Wlsr.FlFi.n  Gflii-nnu  II.  iii.  71  This  fellow,  born 
and  bred  a  guttersnipe,  was  exceedingly  rom.-intir.  1884 
Century  Mag.  XXVIII.  557  The  gutter-snipes  and  Arab", 
of  the  streets  of  Gravesend. 

3.  Printing.  (U.S.}  (See  quoO 

1871  Amir.  Emycl.  Printing  (ed.  Ringwalt),  Gutter- 
snipe, a  small  and  narrow  printed  bill  or  poster,  which  r. 
usually  pasted  on  curbstones. 

Gu'tter-tile.  A  tile  used  in  the  construction 
of  gutters,  or  to  line  the  '  valleys '  of  a  roof. 

1477  Act  17  l-id'.v.  II',  c.  4  Pleintile  . .  thaktile,  roftile,  ou 
crestile,  cornertilc  S:  guttertile.  a  1680  HITLER  Rem.  (1759) 
I.  02  Puss,  wrapt  warm  in  his  own  native  Furs  Dreamt 
softly  of  as  soft  and  warm  Amours,  Of  making  Galantry  in 
Gutter-tiles.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  240  These  Gutter 
Tiles  are  in  length  ten  Inches  and  an  half.  1842-59  GWILT 
Archit.  11.  ii.  x.  (ed.  4)  505  Gutter  tiles  ..  are  now  rarely 
used,  their  place  having  been  long  since  supplied  by  lead. 
1852  Diet.  A  rchit..  Gutter  tile,  besides  being  applied  to  the 
valley  tile  which  has  a  conical  form,  this  name  has  been  given 
to  Eaves  tiles  with  one  end  turned  up  so  as  to  form  a  trough. 

Guttery  g»'t3ri),  rf.  [f.  GUT  v.  +  -EHT.]  The 
place  for  gutting  (fish). 

1842  J.  WILSON  I'oy.  Scat/.  II.  153  Herring  guttery. 

Guttery  (g»'tari),  a.    [f.  GUTTER  *#.'  +  -Y  i.] 

1.  Of  corn  :  Grooved,  channelled. 

'744-So  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandm.  IV.  iv.  128  If  [wheat) 
is  cut  too  soon  . .  the  Kernel  will  be  somewhat  shriveled  and 
guttery.  1813  BATCHELOR  Agric.  371  lE.  D.  D.)  The  corns 
of  cancer  wheat  are  commonly  thin  and  guttery. 

2.  Miry,  muddy.     (Cf.  GUTTER  ibl  i  d.)  Idia/. 

1808-80  IAMIESON  s.v.,  A  guttery  road.  1874  E.  A.  FREE- 
MAN in  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Life  *  Lett.  (1895)  II.  85 
Streets  Buttery,  stony,  filthy.  1895  H.  CALLAN  Clyde  to 
Jordan  ix.  97  The  streets  are  narrow,  stony,  broken  and 
guttery. 

Gu't-tide.  0/is.  or  dial.'  Also  8  gutties.  [An 
alteration  of  good  tide  (see  GOOD  A.  8  c) ;  perh.  a 
mere  phonetic  development,  though  association 
with  GCT  sb.  would  inevitably  suggest  itself.] 
Shrove  Tuesday ;  also  gen.,  a  time  of  feasting. 

[1547  :  see  GOOD  A.  8c.]  1608  MIDDLETON  Peon.  Love  iv. 
i.  47  At  what  time  wert  thou  bound,  Club!  at  Guttide, 
Hollantide,  or  Candletide?  1631  J.Bv*c,r.sAnnv.  Rejoined 
323  [He]  is  content  to  impute  to  Hester,  Mordecai,  and  all 
the  lewes.  the  decreeing  of  a  Gut-tide,  rather  then  of  an 
holy  Festival!.  1797  F.  LEICHTON  Let.  to  J.  Boucher 
25  Apr.  (MS.),  You  will  be  pleased  to  add  to  your  Shrop- 
shire words  ..  Gutties  Day — Shrove  Tuesday— evidently 
from  the  Guts.  1810  [see  GOOD  A.  8  c].  1847  HALLIWELL, 
Gnttide.  1887  S.  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Gattit,  Shrovetide;  lit. 
Good  tide.  Guttit  Tuesday  is  the  name  for  Shrove  Tuesday. 

Gut-tie  (g»'t|tsi).  local.  Also  8  guttie.  [f.  GCT 
sb.  +  TIE  sb.}  An  abdominal  disease  in  cattle. 

1794  J.  CLARK  Agric.  Sum.  Heref.  76  The  distemper  is 
here  called  the  Guttie.  When  it  had  once  seized  on  an  ox, 
it  was  considered  as  incurable.  1794  J.  HARRIS  ibid.  77 
This  stricture,  or  guttie,  as  it  is  called.  1834  YOUATT  Cattle 
400  Various  abdominal  diseases  ensue,  and,  among  the  rest, 
the  cords  or  gut-tie. 

Guttie,  obs.  f.  GCTTE  ;  var.  GUTTY  sb. 

Guttifer  (gftifai).  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  gutti- 
fera  (sc.  plantd),  f.  gtitta  drop  (see  GDTTA  and 
-FERGUS).  Cf.  F.  guttifh-e.]  A  plant  that  exudes 
gum  or  resin  ;  a  plant  of  the  order  Guttifers. 

1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  400  Order  CXLIV.  Clusiace* 
—Guttifers. 

Guttiferous  (gpti-feiss),  a.  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-FERGUS.]  Yielding  gum  or  resinous  substances; 
pertaining  to  N.O.  GutliferK,  of  trees  and  shrubs 
remarkable  for  their  abounding  in  a  resinous  sap. 

1847  'n  CRAIG. 

So  Quttl-feral  a.,  used  by  Lindley  as  the  dis- 
tinctive epithet  of  an  '  alliance '  including  the  order 
Guttiferse;  sb.  A  plant  belonging  to  this  'alliance'. 

1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  392  Gvttiferales— the  Guttiferal 
Alliance.  Ibid.,  It  is  in  this  respect  indeed  that  Guttiferals 
principally  differ  from  Sapindals.  Ibid.  400  Guttiferal 
Exogens. 

Guttiform  (g»'tifpjm),  a.  [f.  L.  gutta  drop 
(GuiTA  rf.a,  GOUT  rf.l)  +  -(I)FORM.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  drop ;  drop-shaped. 

1874  COI-ES  Birds  N.  W.  126  The  markings  below  have  a 
short,  broad,  guttiform  character.  1883  Natvrr  xxvn.  231 
Their  guttiform  surface  can  be  explained  by  the  drops 
of  the  milky  juice. 

t  Gu-tting,  si.  Obs.  [?  f.  Gb'ttingen,  name  of 
a  town  in  Hanover.]  Some  kind  of  canvas. 
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borough  Canvass. 

Gutting  (gftirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  GUT  v.  +  -INO  '.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  GUT. 

1.  The  eviscerating  of  fish.     Also  attrib.,  as  gut- 
ting-board,  -house,  -knife. 

1615  E.  S.  Brit.  Buss  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  642  Six  Gutting 
knives,  at  fourpence..o  2  o.  I73«  J-  LEWIS  Isle  Tenet  34 
The  Gutting-Knife.  1780  YOUNG  Tour  Irtl.  I.  231  O 
the  gutting-house  is  a  hoop  store.  1831  HT.  MARTINEAV 
Weal  *  Woe  i  2  Girls  were  employed  in  gutting.  184*  J . 
WILSON  Voy.  Scotl.  II.  161  They  (womenj  never  appeal 
except  around  the  gutting  board  in  otherwise  than  rather 
trim  array. 


GUTTISH. 

b.  concr.  What  is  removed  from  a  fish  in  the 
process  of  evisceration. 
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ledge  for  the  desertion  by  its  inhabitants,  and  plundei, 
even  to  gut  tine,  of  Cardigos. 

fir  1891  Tana  .3  Oct.  8/2  The  gutting  of  the  treasury 
of  its  net  profits  in  order  to  pay  and  to  parade  an  enormous 
dividend. 

•f  3.  Guzzling  ;  gormandizing.  Ol>s. 

,633  AMES  Aest.  Cere,,:,  n  316  Heer  the  Rejoynder.  ,ac- 
cuseth  him  of  making  it  .1  Gutude  ;  As  if  no  Civill  day  of 
rejoycing  could  be  without  Gutting. 

tGu-ttish,  a.  Ots.rare-1.  [f.  GVTS/I.  t  -I8H.] 
Gluttonous. 

1567  Triall  Trias.  (1850)  16  What  guttish  gredmesse  the 
horeson  can  teache  ! 

I  Guttle,  sb.  Oh.  rare-',  [f.  GUTTLE  £'.]  What 
one  consumes  gluttonously. 

1784-9  M.  MADAN  Persins  (1795)  141  Nor  swallow  with 
vour  guttle  mercurial  spittle. 

Guttle  (gtf't'l),  v.     [?  f.  GUT  sb.,  after  fuusle.] 

1.  intr.  To  eat  voraciously ;  to  gormandize. 
1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  Don  Quix.  \\.  iii.  42  Sancho 

durst  not  gormandize,  and  guttle  and  guzzle  too.  .under  his 
Master's  nose.  1675  COTTON  Scofftr  Scoft  24  Or  swill  and 
guttle  every  day  With  Nectar  and  Ambrosia.  1739  K. 
BuLL'tr.  Dedekiudus'  Grobianus  178  Such  Praise  inspires 
with  a  diviner  Lust  Vour  Friends,  who  guttle  with  a  greater 
Gust.  1764  CHURCHILL  Times  Poems  1769  II.  258  L™ury 
sat  guttling  at  the  helm  From  meal  to  meal.  1815  W.  H. 
IHELWD  ScriMteomatiia  190  [A]  stone  trough,  whence  the 
swine  us'd  to  guttle.  1893  VIZETELLY  Glances  Back  I .  xv. 
300  A  position  which  he  utilised  to  guttle  and  guzzle  in 
good  company. 

2.  trans.  To  devour  or  swallow  greedily.     Also 
with  up,  down. 

1685  [H.  MORE]  Reflect,  on  Baxter  g  He . .  was  not  edified 
by  the  reading,  or  rather  gutling  up  so  many  Books  as  he 
has  hastily  read.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANCE  Fables  ccccxxxviii. 
415  He  Guttled  'em  up,  and  Scalt  his  Chops.  1739  R. 
BULL'  tr.  Dedekinduf  Grobianus  138, 1  constantly  regarding 
her  Advice,  Have  safely  guttled  whatsoe'er  is  nice.  17*4 
T.  BRYDCES  Homer  Travest.  (1797)  II.  118  To.  .guttle  down 
six  pound  of  turtle.  1827  Mirror  II.  87/1  The  gross  appetite 
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the  Iroquois  and  Tonopinambos,  who  guttle  down  their 
emies  out  of  absolute  spite.    1844  THACKERAY  Crit.  Rev. 


Guttler  (go-tlM).  [f.  GCTTLE  v.  +  -EB  l .]  One 
who  guttles ;  a  glutton  ;  a  gormandizer. 

[a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crciv,  Rum-hopper,  tip  us.. a 
Boozmg-cheat  of  Rum-gutlers. .  Drawer,  fill  us.. a  Bottle  of 
the  best  Canary.]  1732  (tit It)  Truth  in  Rhyme,  to  suit  the 
time,  or  the  Parish  Guttlers,  a  Merry  Poem.  1788  WOLCOT 
(P.  Pindar)  Bra.  Peter  to  Bro.  Tain,  etc.  41  Plymouth 
town.. Where  wandering  gutlers,  wandering  gutlers  meet. 
1834  ll'estin.  Ren.  XXI.  399  The  thing  is  done  every  day, 
and  is  good  parish  guttler's  law.  1887  BROWNING  Parley. 
IK.  Cert.  People  (1889)  247  In  debauchery's  guild  Admitted 
prime  guttler  and  guzzler. 

Guttlesome  (g»-t'ls£m),  a.  rare.  [f.  GUTTLE 
v.  +  -SOME.]  Gluttonous. 

1861  Sat.  Rev.  2  Feb.  115/2  The  dying  words  of  that  gut- 
tlesome  parson  were,  'Oh,  those  horrid  dinners,  but  for 
them  I  should  have  been  saved '. 

Guttling  (g»'tlirj\  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GUTTLE  v.  + 
-ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GUTTLE  ;  goiman- 
dizing. 

1731  Gentl.  Mag.  I.  103  Depredations  by  guttling  and 
tippling,  junketting,  gossiping,  gaming,  &c.  are  to  be  all 
item'd  to  the  government.  1848  THACKERAY^  Bk.  Snobs 
xxvi,  Who.  .dine  for  the  mere  purpose  of  guttling,  a  1894 
STEVENSON  St.  Ives  (1898)  236  Here  you  will  find  no  gut- 
tling nor  gormandising. 

Guttling  (gftliy),  ///.  a.  [f.  GUTTLE  v.  + 
-ING  2.]  That  guttles ;  gormandizing,  guzzling. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  vn.  Ixxx,  With  Methos, 
Gluttonie,  his  gutling  brother,  Twinne  parallels,  drawn 
from  the  self  same  line,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crttv 
s.v.,  A  Gutling  Fell(nv,  a  great  Eater.  1799  Monthly  Mag. 
July  446/2  The  greasy  bearded,  gutling  blades  of  Mother 
Madcap.  1845  THACKERAY  Xmas  Bks.  (1872)  35  What  a 
contempt  they  must  have  for  the  guttling  crowd  to  whom 
they  minister. 

t Gu-ttorouB, a.  Obs.rare~°.  [Vor*gutturi>iis, 
ad.  L.  gutturos-us  goitred,  f.  GUTTUB.]  '  Having 
a  wide  throat'  (Cockeram,  1623). 

fGu-ttose.o.  Obs. rare-",  [ad.  L.type*£«//w- 
us,  {.  gutta  drop :  see  -08E.]  '  Full  of  Drops ' 
(Bailey  vol.  II,  1727"). 

II  Guttula  (gjrtirflaV  Nat.  Hist.  [L.  gutlula 
a  little  drop,  dim.  of  gutta  a  drop.]  A  small  drop- 
shaped  spot. 

1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes  14  Sporidia  furnished 
with  two  large  guttuUe. 

Guttular  (gftiraaj),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AB.] 
Spotted. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petrol.  II.  135  Red  guttular  marble  of 
Campan. 

Guttulate  (g»-ti*U't),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [f.  I.. 
guttul-a  a  little  drop  +  -ATE  3.]  Having  drops  or 
spots  ;  also  with  prefixed  numeral  indicating  the 
number  of  spots. 
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1887  [see  GUTTATE].  1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomy- 
cttts  23  Sporidia  8,  fusiform,  curved,  3-guttulate. 

Gnttule  (g»'ti/fl).  [Anglicized  form  of  Gt'T- 
TULA.]  A  small  drop. 

1886  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

tGu'ttulOUS,  a.  OilS.  [f.  GUTTCLA  +  -OUS.] 
Taking  tlie  form  of  or  occurring  in  small  drops. 

1646  SIB  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  iv.  viii.  198  From  a 
partiall  or  guttulous  irrigation,  to  conclude  a  totall  descen- 
sion.  1651  BIGGS  A'nv  Disp.  r  241  A  kind  of  guttulous 
distillation. 

ii  Guttur  ;g»'t£').  Also  6  gutter.  [L.  =  throat. J 
The  throat ;  used  rarely  in  technical  applications. 
Also  altrib.,  in  \gittlur-neck. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  3  The  rootes  of  the  femall  feme 
taken  wyth  honye.  .dryue  brode  wormes  oute  of  the  gutter. 
1640  LOVKLACF.  1'oems  53  ITo  an  Ostrich.)  Snakes  through 
thy  guuurneck  hisse  all  the  day,  Then  on  thy  Iron  Messe 
at  supper  feed'st.  1864  MAX  ^fuLLER  Sci.  Laiif.Str.  II.  151 
The  letters  which  we  commonly  call  gutturals,  k,  g,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  guttur,  but  with  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  the  soft  palate.  1872  COUES  Key  N.  •jmer. 
Birds  (1884)  96  The  front  of  the  neck  has  been  needlessly 
subdivided, . .  Guttur  is  a  term  sometimes  used  to  include 
gula  and  jugulum  together;  it  is  simply  equivalent  to 
1  throat ',  as  just  defined. 

Guttur,  obs.  form  of  GUTTEB. 

Guttural  (gz>-t£ral),  a.  and  s/>.  Also  6-7  gut- 
turall,  7  gutteral.  [ad.  mod.L.  guttural-is,  f. 
guttur  (see  prec.) :  see  -AL.  Cf.  F '. guttural.} 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  throat. 
Guttural  artery,  the  same  as  thyroid  artery.     G.  canal, 

duct,  the  Eustachian  tube.  <;.  cartilage,  the  arytenoid 
cartilage.  G.  fossa,  'the  central  portion  of  the  middle 
division  in  the  external  base  of  the  skull '  (Cassell).  G. 
glands,  the  same  as  pharyngeal  glands.  G.  hernia — GOITR E . 
(P.  pouch,  one  of '  two  large  air-sacs  lying  side  by  side  in  the 
median  plane  of  the  pharynx  of  the  horse  and  allied  animals  ' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

1625  USSHER  Anmi.  Jesuit  68  The  guttural!  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  body  and  bloud  of  Christ.  1694  WOT- 
TEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xxxiv.  (1737)  142  It  no  more  open'd  its 
guttural  Trapdoor.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Atlun.  Brit.  H.  354 
Cephalick  and  Guttural  Distempers.  1747  tr.  Astruc's 
Fevers  315  A  dry  and  obstinate  cough,  which  we  mav  call 
guttural,  because  the  patient  feels  more  pain  in  the  throat 
during  his  cough,  than  in  any  other  part.  1831  R.  KNOX 
CloqiiefsAnat.  67  The  first,  or  Sphenoidal  Edge,  .is  divided 
into  two  laminae,  (ate  votneris},  which  enter  into  the  grooves 
on  the  guttural  aspect  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  1836-9  TODD 
Cycl.  Anat.  11.550/1  The  guttural  orifice  of  the  Eustachian 
tube.  1872  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  iii.  131  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  Crocodile  and  Great  Ant  Eater,  this  guttural  part  of  the 
basis  cranii  is  nearly  concealed  by  the  immense  extension 
of  the  palate. 

b.  Of  sounds  or  utterance :  Produced  in  the 
throat. 

By  non-phoneticians  any  mode  of  pronunciation  which  is 
harsh  or  grating  in  effect  is  often  supposed  to  be  '  guttural ' ; 
with  this  notion  the  designation  is  popularly  applied  by 
Englishmen  to  the  German  ch,  but  not  to  *  or  gt  though 
technically  it  belongs  equally  to  them.  As  a  technical  term 
of  phonetics,  the  word  was  first  used  to  denote  the  Hebrew 
spirant  consonants  N,  n,  n,  ? ;  it  is  now  commonly  applied 
(inaccurately,  if  its  etymological  sense  be  regarded 'to  me 
sounds  formed  by  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  as 

1594  T.  B.  La  Prlmaud.  Fr.  Acad.  II.  87  The  Hebrewes 
name  their  letters,  some  gutturall,  because  they  are  pro- 
nounced more  in  the  throat :  others,  dental],  because  a  man 
cannot  wel  pronounce  them  without  the  teeth,  c  1620  A. 
HUME  Brit.  Tongue  i.  vii,  A  labial  letter  can  not  symboliz 
a  guttural  syllab.  1642  HOWELL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  52  A 
gutturall  pronunciation  is  an  infallible  badge  of  an  ancient 
language.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  in.  xi.  364  The  Vowel 
(y)  is  wholly  Guttural,  being  an  emission  of  the  breath  from 
the  throat,  without  any  particular  motion  of  the  tongue  or 
lips.  1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour  111.  348  That  guttural  pro- 
nunciation, so  disagreeable  in  the  Florentines.  1840  R.  H. 
DANA  Be/.  Mast  xiii.  31  Their  language  is  extremely  gut- 
tural.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  i,  The  deep  guttural  sounds 
of  the  speaker  were  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  newly-waked 
.  .listener.  1867  A.  J.  EIJ.IS  E.  £.  Proitunc.  1.  iii.  191  The 
guttural  nasal  seems  to  have  been  the  regular  pronunciation 
of  ng  in  English.  1898  J.  CAIRO  Univ.  Addresses  349  An 
articulation  thick  and  guttural 

Hence  Ou-ttnralness,  gutturality  (Bailey  vol.  II, 
1727). 

B.  sb.  A  guttural  sound ;  occas.,  guttural  utter- 
ance. 

1696  WHISTON  Theory  Earth  11.  (1722)  166  The  first  letter 
being  such  a  guttural  as  could  not  well  be  pronounced  by 
the  Greeks.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  II.  viii,  His  speech  was 
.  .all  gutturals.  1816  SCOTT  Antij.  iii,  Giving  each  guttural 
the  true  Anglo-Saxon  enunciation.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler 
in  Wales  I.  133  Our  [Welsh]  language  being  full  of  harsh 
consonants  and  gutturals.  1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  II. 
xiv.  132  The  Portuguese  . .  despise  the  Spanish  gutturals  as 
Moorish  abominations.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  19  May  2/1 
Occasionally  the  choir  would  cease  their  singing,  and  in 
deep  guttural  a  black-bearded  priest  would  chant  some 
verses.  1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  \.  29  The  rabble  of 
Cologne,  .grumbling  out  their  grating  gutturals. 

Guttnralism  (gft»raliz'm).  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.] 
Guttural  quality  or  characteristics. 

1871-3  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  166  The  desire  to 
reassert  the  languishing  gutturalism  of  H  and  of  R.  1876 
DOUSE  Grimm  s  L.  §33. 70  The  purer  forms  of  Low_German 
have  preserved  the  gutturalism,  dentalism  and  labialism  of 
the  several  Spirants  down  to  the  present  moment. 

Gutturality  (g»Ufoe'liti).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITY.] 
Guttural  nature,  character,  or  condition. 

1770  EARETTI  Journ.  Lond.  to  Genoa  III.  Ivii.  n  The 
Spanish  language,  .has  some  soft  gutturality.  1796  SEWARD 
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Anetd.  IV.  495  His  voice  discovered  something  of  lliat 
gutturality  for  which  Mr.  (innick's  was  distinguished. 
1824  ll'eslHi.  Rev.  II.  162  The  ch,  by  which  x  was  rendered, 
seems  to  mark  a  gutturality  and  aspiration.  1871-3  KARLE 
rhilol.  En£.  Tongue  §  181  Gh  was  a  reinforcement  of  the 
old  gutturality  of  //. 

Gutturalize  (gftoralsiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  pronounce  or  utter  gutturally. 

i..  .Gentl.Mag.  (cited  in  Worcester),  To  gutturalize  strange 
tongues.  1823  Blackw.  Mag.  XIV.  427  Some  grazier  . . 
gutturalizes  something  pastoral  out  of  George  Tnomson'.s 
Collection  of  Scottish  Songs.  1832  WILSON  ibid.  XXXI. 
266  The  green  goose  gutturalizes  '  Reform  !  Reform  ! ' 

2.  To  render  (a  sound)  guttural  in  character. 
1863  LEPSIUS  Standard  Alphabet  (ed.  2)  58  The  thick 

emphatic  sound,  which  they  transmit  to  the  following  vowels 
in  gutturalising  them.  1874  SWEET  Hist.  Eng.  Sounds  74 
These  words  are  children  and  milk,  in  both  of  which  the  / 
has  been  gutturalized  and  labialized  into  11  by  the  /. 

Hence  Gu  tturalized  ///.  a. ;  GuttnraJiza  tion. 

1863  LEPSIUS  Standard  Alphabet  (ed.  2)  56  Another 
formation  of  vowels,  which  w-e  might  call  Gutturalisation. 
Ibid.  57  In  the  Arabic  this  gutturahsation  of  the  vowels  is 
distinctly  heard.  1877  SWEET  Hand-bit.  Phonetics  15 
A  muffled  gutturalised  front  vowel. 

Gutturally  (gwt#rali),  adv.  [f.  GUTTURAL  + 
-LY 2.]  In  a  gnttural  manner ;  with  a  guttural 
sound  or  utterance,  fin  quot.  1659  =  (app.)  In- 
distinctly. 

C.  NOBLE  Mod.  A>wv.  to  Immod.  Queries  7  He 


:h)  is  pronounced  gutturally  as  >v  eisn  or  010. 
Scotch.  1826  Blachi:  Mag.  XX.  416  Ardchin-chrocan, 
the  somewhat  gutturally-sounding  proper  name  of  the  abode. 
1859  JEPHSON  Brittany  viii.  125  The  ch  in  all  these  words 
is  pronounced  as  in  German,  or  even  more  gutturally. 

t  Gutturine,  «•  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  GUTTUB  + 
-INE.]  Pertaining  to  the  throat. 

1691  RAY  Dissol.  World  89  The  Bronchocele  or  gutturine 
tumour  \tnarg.  Swoln  ThroatsJ. 

Qutturize  (gzct^rsiz),  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  GUT- 
TUB  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  enunciate  gutturally. 

1832  COLERIDGE  Table-t.  7  July,  That  grand  word— Death 
—for  which  the  Germans  gutturize  a  sound  that  puts  you  in 
mind  of  nothing  but  a  loathsome  toad. 

Gutturniform  (g»t»-jnifpim),  a.  [f.L.gut- 
turnium  narrow-necked  pitcher  +  -FOBM.]  (See 
quot.) 

1886  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Gvtturnifortn,  of  or  belonging  to,  or 
resembling,  n  water  pitcher.  Formerly  applied  to  the 
arytenoid  cartilage. 

Gutturo-  vgP'ttfro),  taken  as  comb,  form  of  L. 
guttur  throat ;  in  terms  of  Anal,  and  Physiol.  = 
pertaining  to  the  throat  (and  some  other  part),  as 
gutturo-maxillary  (  =  relating  to  the  throat  and  the 
yav!},gHtturo-palatine,  gutturo-lelanic  (hence  gtit- 
turo-tetany};  in  Phonetics *=  'guttural  and  . .',  as  in 
gutturo-labial  ( =  gnttural  and  labial),  -nasal, 
t  -palatial  (  =  -pa  fatal),  -sibilant. 

1786  SPARRMAN  I'oy.  Cafe  G.  H.  II.  278  The  gutturo- 
palalial  sounds  of  the  Hottentot  language.  1871  Public 
Sch.  Lot.  Gram.  7  N  is  gutturo-nasal  when  it  precedes^, 
c,  ota.  1876  DOUSE  Grimm's  L.  Iv.  135  The  representative 
of  this  gutturo-sibilant  is  invariably  a  pure  *.  1881  A  cademy 
10  Feb.  139  Latin  kai  (qv\  a  guttural  followed  by  a  gutturo- 
labial.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Gutturo-palatine  nerve,  the 
posterior  palatine  nerve,  lend.,  Gutturo-tetanic  stammer- 
ing, Colombat's  term  for  the  form  of  stammering  which  is 
produced  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  throat.  Same  as 
Gtttturo-tetany. 

Gutty  (g»'ti),  sb.  Golfers"  slang,  [f.  GUTTA  2 
•*•  ~T-]  A  gutta-percha  ball. 

1800  HUTCHINSON  G»/ABadm.  Libr.)  iii.  70  We  may  make 
a  brief  comparison  of  these  three  balls,  taking  the  ordinary 
'  gutty ',  which  isrthe  mean,  as  the  standard.  1893  FARMER 
Slang,  Guttle. 

Gutty  (go'ti),  a-  Chiefly  Sc.  [f.  GUT  sbl  + 
-Y  1.]  Corpulent,  pot-bellied. 

1785  BURNS  yd  Ef.  to  Lapraik  45  Till  ye  forget  ye're 
auld  an'  gutty  [usually printed  gatty).  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy 
xxii,  Ta  filthy  gutty  hallions,  tat  they  are.  1887  I.  SERVICE 
Life  Dr.  Dugnid  227  A  gutty  wee  chiel  that  gaed  ahoot  the 
toon  wi'  knee-breeks  on. 

Gutty,  variant  of  GUTTE  Her. 

Gutwort  (gftwojt).  ?  Obs.  [f.  GUT  sbl  + 
WOBT.]  The  plant  Globularia  Alypum,  a  violent 
purgative,  found  in  Southern  Europe  and  Africa. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal H.  cxxxii.  §  2. 408  Tartonraire,  called 
in  English  Gutwoort,  which  groweth  by  the  sea.  ion 
CcrtGS.,!Tartm-rairt,  gutwort ;  a  beautifull,  and  extreamly 
purging  French  shrub.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  H.  93/2 
The  herb  Gutwort,  or  trouble  Belly,  grows  in  branches  with 
white  hoary  leaves. 

Guv'ner,  -or,  vulgar  pronunc.  of  GOVEHNOB. 

Guy  (g»i),  J*-1  forms  :  4-5  gye,  5,  9  Sc.  gy, 
6  Sf.  guye,  7  guie,  7-  guy.  [a.  OF.  gui-s  (obj. 
case  guion),  also  guie  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  guia.  It.  gtiida 
(see  GUIDE  sb.)  ;  the  two  Rom.  types  *giiido(ti  and 
*guida  (etymologically  fern.,  but  masc.  as  a  de- 
signation of  men)  are  verbal  sbs.  f.  guidare :  see 
GUIDE  v,] 

1 1.  A  guide ;  a  conductor  or  leader.  Ms.  rare. 

c  1350  Will.  PaUrne  2727  pan  hijed  bei  hem  to  be  hauen 
.  .as  be  werwolf  hem  wissed  |>at  was  al  here  gye.  Ibid.  2849 
be  herte  &  be  hinde  bere  banne  hem  hed  sone,  as  be  werwolf 
hem  wissed  bat  ay  washeregye.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace™. 
684  Bath  Forth  and  Tay  thai  left  and  passyt  by  On  the 
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north  cost,  [gud]  Gutlme  was  thar  gy.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  Ixxxviii.  53  London  ..  Thy  famous  Maire  ..  is 
examplcr,  loode-ster,  and  guye. 

2.  Chiefly  Nant.  A  rope  used  to  guide  and  steady 
a  thing  which  is  being  hoisted  or  lowered ;  also, 
a  rope,  chain,  rod,  etc.  to  secure  or  steady  anything 
liable  to  shift  its  position  or  to  be  carried  away, 
as  the  mast,  funnel,  etc.   of  a  vessel,  a  derrick,  a 
suspension-bridge,  etc. 

Lazy  guy,  'a  small  tackle  or  rope  to  prevent  the  spanker- 
boom  from  swaying  about  in  fine  weather '  (Smyth  Sailor's 
Word-bk.  1867).  Travelling  guy  (see  quot.  1846). 

1623  J.  TAYLOR  t, Water  P.)  Praise  Hemp-seed  10  Shrowds, 
ratlings,  lanyards,  tackles,  lifts,  and  guies.  1626  CAPT. 
SMITH  Accia,  I'ng.  Sea-men  16  Sheeps  feet  is,,  a  guie 
in  staying  the  tackles  when  they  are  charged  with  goods. 
1627  --  Seaman's  Gram.  v.  20  A  Guy  , .  is  a  rope  brought 
to  it  from  the  foremast,  to  keepe  the  weight  vpon  it 
steady.  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuilder**  Assist.  113 
The  Guy  of  the  winding  Tackle.  1755  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX. 
352  His  Majesty's  ship  the  Gosport  was.  .well-stay 'd  by  guys 
and  hawsers.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  viii,  The  experienced  sea- 
man had  let  down  with  the  chair  another  line,  which,  being 
attached  to  it,  and  held  by  the  persons  beneath,  might  serve 
by  way  of  gy.  1846  YOUNG  Nant.  Diet.  s.v.,  There  are 
sometimes  also  guys  attached  to  the  jib-traveller,  which  get 
the  name  of  travelling  guys.  1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland 
105  Drive  the  [tent-]  pegs  home  and  stretch  the  guys.  1875 
BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  v.  i^ed.  2)  173  A  broken  oar  is 
driven  into  the  sand,  and  supported  by  guys  of  spun  yarn. 
1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  207  If  the  wind  is  light,  get 
a  lazy  guy  on  the  spanker  boom.  1897  Westtn.  Gaz.  24  Nov. 
9/:  About  six  o'clock  the  funnel  guy  was  carried  away. 

b.  Naut*  slang.  Phrase  To  dap  a  guy  on :  to 
put  a  stop  to  ;  to  *  stow  *. 

1814  Sailors'  Return  n.  vi,  I  . .  request  you  will  join  us  at 
dinner,  if  you'll  only  clap  a  guy  on  your  low  lingo. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  sense  2),  as  guy-chain, 
-crane*  -peg,  -rope*  -tackle\  also  guy  rein,  a  guiding 
or  leading  rein. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystonc  L.  §  254  ttote*  The  shears  were  kept 
upright,  and  were  managed,  by  two  strong  guy  (or  guide) 
ropes.  1861  Man.  Artil.  Kxerc.  175  As  soon  as  the  centre  of 
each  tent  is  marked  by  a  peg,  4  guy  pegs  are  driven  to  the 
front,  rear,  right  and  left.  1866  SIR  T.  SEATON  Cadet  to 
Colonel  1 . 19  From  a  strong  ring  in  the  deck,  near  the  head  of 
the  boat,  ran  a  guy  rope.  1869  Daily  News^  12  June,  A  gentle- 
man leading  a  beautiful  child  by  a  guy  rein.  He  is  mounted 
on  a  superb  bay,  his  little  companion  on  a  cream-coloured 
pony.  1879  Man.  Artil.  Exerc.  640  For  guy  tackles  likely 
to  be  wetted  with  salt  water  tarred  cordage  should  be  used. 
1879  R.  S.  BALL  in  CasselVs  Tec/in.  Educ.  I.  208  In  a  crane 
which  is  often  used  for  quarrying  and  other  rough  purposes, 
and  which  is  sometimes  called  a  guy  crane,  there  are  two  stays. 

Guy  (gal),  rf.2    PI.  guys. 

1.  An  effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes  carried  about  in  the 
streets  on  the  anniversary  of  '  Gunpowder  Plot ' 
(Nov.  5),  and  burnt  in  the  evening,  usually  with  a 
display  of  fireworks.     This  custom  is  now  falling 
into  disuse. 

The  figure  is  habited  in  grotesquely  ragged  and  ill- 
assorted  garments  (whence  sense  2),  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  other  similar  effigies  (representing  unpopular 
persons),  to  which  the  name  of  '  guys '  is  often  given  by 

1806  W.  BURRELL  in  Lett.  C.  K.  Sharpe  (1888)  I.  277 
A  month  ago  there  was  neither  shape  nor  make  in  me.  . . 
No  guy  ever  matched  me.  1815  HONE  Emry-day  Bk.  I. 
1430  Formerly  an  old  cocked  hat  was  the  reigning  fashion 
for  a  'Guy'.  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  II.  Ix.  175 
What  are  you  doing  there,  dressed  up  in  that  way  like  a 
guy?  1868  DICKENS  Uncomm.  Tra-v.  xxi,  Once  on  a  fifth 
of  November  I  found  a  '  Guy '  trusted  to  take  care  of  him- 
self there,  while  his  proprietors  had  gone  to  dinner* 

2.  A  person  of  grotesque  appearance,  esp.  with 
reference  to  dress ;  a  '  fright '. 

1836  Lett.fr.  Madras  (1843)  9  The  gentlemen  are  all 
'  rigged  Tropical ',  . .  grisly  Guys  some  of  them  turn  out ! 
1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  xxvi.  (1889)  246  He  was 
such  an  old  guy  in  his  dress.  1880  Daily  Tel.  15  Oct.,  We 
have  far  too  many  sculptured  '  Guys '  in  the  metropolis. 
1893  VIZKTKLLY  Glances  back  I.  ii.  33  Little  boys  . .  were 
dressed  up  to  look  the  greatest  of  guys. 

attrib.  1875  R.  F.  BURTON  Gorilla  L.  II.  145  He 
appeared  habited  in  the  usual  guy  style :  a  gaudy  fancy 
helmet  [etc.]. 

8.  slang,  a.  A  dark  lantern.  ?  0/>s. 

1811  Lex.  Balatronictim  s.v.,  Stow  the  guy:  conceal  the 
lanthorn. 

b.  An  act  of  decamping  or  running  off  '  on  the 
sly'.  To  give  the  guy  to:  to  run  away  from, 
'give  the  slip  to'. 

1889  Sporting  Times  3  Aug.  5/5  (Farmer)  A  cheerful  guy 
to  Waterloo  was  the  game.  1898  Daily  Nevis  8  Sept.  2/3 
1  He's  done  a  guy  '. . .  The  Coroner— Done  a  what  ?  Witness 
—Done  a  guy  ;  '  bunked  '.  1899  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  378/1 
Don't  think  to  give  us  the  guy. 
C.  (See  quot.) 

1835  Tail's  Mag.  II.  451  These  crimps  are  Jews;  there 
are  a  few  Christians  who  profess  the  same  commercial  faith, 
and  they  are  called  guys.    These  crimps  and  guys  prey  like 
sharks  on  the  unfortunate  sailors. 
d.  A  man,  a  fellow. 

1898  Milwaukee  Sentinel  22  Jan.  4/7, 1  s'pose  you  got  a 
Bibfe  you'll  let  a  guy  look  into. 

Hence  Ouydom,  the  state  of  being  a  guy. 

i88a  BERESF.  HOPE  Brandreths  I.  i.  3  He  could  not  deny 
a  woman's  right  to  refuse  to  make  a  guy  of  herself,  as  she 
understood  guydom. 

t  Guy,  v.f  Oh.     Forms :  4-5  gye,  guye,  4  gie, 
4-5  guie,  4-6  gy,  (5  Sc.  ghy\  4-7  guy.     [a.  OF. 
guie-r  (superseded   in   later  Fr.   by  gutder:    see 
VOL.  IV. 
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GUIDE)  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  It.  giiiar,  It.  guiiiare;  prob.  of 
Tent,  origin,  from  some  form  of  the  root  of  Goth, 
and  OE.  witan  to  know  (see  WIT  z<.) ;  cf.  Goth. 
fainveitjan  to  spy.] 

1.  trans.    To    conduct   or    lead    on    the   way; 
—  GUIDE  v.  i ;  to  direct  Jhe  course  of  (a  vehicle, 
an  instrument,  etc.). 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  n.  162  Gyle  was  for-goere  and  gyede 
hem  alle.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  ft  Arc.  b  (Harl.)  Vow  fiers 
god  of  armes . .  Be  present  and  my  song  contynne  and  guy. 
<  1384  —  //.  fame  11.  435  (Fairf.)  Whan.  .Pheton  wolde  lede 
Algate  hys  Fader  carte,  and  gye.  14..  HOCCLEVE  Ad 
Beatam  I'irg.  49  Vn-to  my  soules  helthe  thow  me  gye  ! 
1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  37  He  gan  hym  forth  hye 
Up  on  his  jurne  fully  trostyng  That  the  grace  of  god  shuld 
hym  riht  gye.  1*1470  HARDING  Chron.  cxxxvnt.  ix,  Two 
hundred  he  kept,  that  ship  to  guie  To  Acres,  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  ix.  1881  Gydis  thai  chessyt,  fra  strenthis  thaim  to 
ghy.  1513  DOUGLAS  .-Eneis  it.  Prol.  18  Thyne  is  the  cure 
my  wofull  pen  to  gy.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  x.  ix,  A  writhen 
static  his  steps  vnstable  guies. 

al/sol.  c  1440  Gcnerydes  2049  The  formest  warde  All  redy 
for  to  gye  The  kyng  of  Turkey  had  in  gouernance. 

2.  To  command  (an  army,  etc.) ;  to  govern,  rule 
(a  country) ;    to  administer,   manage  (affairs,  an 
office).    Cf.  GUIDE  v.  3,  4. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  92  Eustace  of  Ferers  )>at 
oste  suld  guye.  c  1400  Rowland  iff  O.  254  We  will  oure 
hatells  cuy,  And  rape  vs  for  to  ryde  Agayne  \fl  Emperour. 
n  1410  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Priiic.  4842  A  kyng  . .  moot  don 
his  diligence  His  peple  for  to  gye  by  prudence,  c  1425 
Seven  Sag.  (P.)  5  Deoccliyius,  Al  the  londe  hadde  to  gye. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  viii.  6  Thy  men  of  weir  to  governe 
and  to  gy.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  i.  Ixiii,  This  band  late 
beards  and  nocks  that  guied. 

3.  To  control  or  direct  (a  person  or  his  actions) ; 
=  GUIDES.  2.     (Said  of  persons;  also  of  immate- 
rial things.) 

13. .  Sir  Btues  364  (MS.  A),  I  schel  J>e  sende.  .a  riche  erl, 
bat  schel  be  gie  And  teche  be  of  corteisie  In  be  ;oube. 
£1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1928  And  luppiter  so  wys  my 
soule  gye  To  speken  of  a  seruant  proprely.  a  14*0 
HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1335  Mesure  is  good  ;  let  hir  be 
gye  and  lede.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  138 
Guy  al  thy  thoghtis  al  tyme  to  do  well,  a  1510  DOUGLAS 
A'.  Hart  i.  20  Nature  had  lymmit  folk,  for  thair  rewarde, 
This  gudlie  king  to  governe  and  to  gy. 

b.  refl.  To  conduct  or  rule  (oneself).  Cf. 
GUIDE  v.  2  c. 


1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1610  How  schulle  we  now  ous  selue  gye 
now  ous  lackeb  our  bed  ?  1410  HOCCLEVE  Ball,  to  H.  Somer 
34  Paie  your  lagh  as  dooth  an  othir  wight,  pat  by  mesure 
rulith  him,  and  gyeth.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  i.  xii.  (1544) 
24  He  yaue  them  lawes  wnerby  they  should  them  gye. 


U-  GUY  st.*  (sense  2).]  trans. 
To  fasten  or  secure  with  a  guy  or  with  guys.  Also 
with  down,  out,  tip,  etc.  Chiefly  Naut.  Also 
transf. 

1712  W.  ROGERS  b'oy.  App.  18  You  must  anchor  near  the 
Shore,  and  an  Hawser  on  Shore  to  guy  your  Ship.  1840 
R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxiii.  70  The  swinging  booms  were 
then  guyed  out.  1861  Morn.  Chron.  20  Aug.  (Crystal 
Palace  Co.  Advt.),  It  is  essential  the  rope  [of  M.  Blondin] 
should  be  well  strained  and  guyed.  1882  NARES  Seaman- 
ship (ed.  6)  71  It  is  .  .  necessary  to  guy  it  down  by  a  rope. 
1886  T.  HARDY  Mayor  of  Casterbr.  II.  xvi.  224  Settles  .  . 
guyed  to  the  ceiling  .  .by  cords,  .for  stability.  1888  Harper's 
Mag.  Apr.  711  As  the  Japanese  have  no  bridge  on  the  nose 
worth  speaking  of,  the  ponderous  optical  helps  must  be 
guyed  in  by  cables  of  twine  slung  round  the  em's. 

Guy  (gsi),  z».3    [f.  GUY  sb2] 


1.  inlr.  To  carry  an  effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes  about 
the  streets  on  Guy  Fawkes'  day.    b.  trans.  To 
exhibit  (a  person)  in  effigy. 

1851-61  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  III.  72,  I  always  used  to 
spend  the  money  I  got  guying  on  myself.  1894  Daily  Tel. 

6  Nov.  5/3  The  cavalcade  gave  the  organisers  the  oppor- 
tunity of  'guying'  various  faddists. 

2.  trans.  (Originally  Theatrical  slang^)  To  make 
an  object  of  ridicule  or  derisive  wit,  to  ridicule  by 
innuendo.     Also  to  guy  at. 

1872  'MARK  TWAIN  '  Innoc.  Abr.  xxvi.  203  The  Roman 
street-boy  who  .  .  guyed  the  gladiators  from  the  dizzy 
gallery.  1885  J.  K.  JEROME  On  the  Stage  151,  I  particularly 
remember  .  .  being  '  guyed  '  on  one  occasion.  .  .  The  stage 
manager  insisted  on  my  wearing  a  most  outrageous  costume. 
I  knew  it  would  be  laughed  at.  1890  Lit.  World  n  July 
20  Mr.  Bumand  does  not  set  himself  to  guy  the  book.  1890 
DOYLE  Sigtt  of  Four  vii.  (ed.  3)  n6  I'm  guyed  at  by  the 
children.  1893  Scribner's  Mag.  Sept.  384/2  She  and  Edith 
Merry  had  been  studying  Anglo-Saxon  together,  and  he 
had  guyed  them  both  about  it,  calling  them  blue-stockings. 

Hence  Guying  vbl.  sli. 

1885  J.  K.  JEROME  On  the  Stage  152  'Guying'  is  ..  in- 
dulged in  only  by  the  silliest  portion  of  the  audience. 

Guy  (gsi),  ».*  slang,  [f.  GUY  sb?  (sense  3  b).] 
intr.  To  go  off,  run  away.  Also  with  off. 

1879  J.  W.  HORSLEY  in  Macm.  Mag.  XL.  500/2,  1  planned 
with  another  boy  to  guy  (run  away).  1897  Daily  JVnvs 

7  June  3/5  Prisoner  ..  'done  a  guy  '..  .He  did  what?    Wit- 
ness —  He  '  guyed  '  off. 

t  Guyage.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  gwyage.  [a.  OF. 
guyagc,  (.guie  GUY  si.1  :  see  -AGE.]  =GUIDAGE  i. 

<ri4»5  MS.  Colt.  Claud.  A.  2  If.  124  b,  Alle  t>at  vnrythc- 
fully  settyth  tallages  vppon  men  of  holy  cbirche,  aspodage, 
gwyage,  or  any  o|mr  vnskylful  thraldam. 

Guyan,  obs.  form  of  GEAN,  wild  cherry. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  1.  723  The  Guyan  or  sweete 
Cherries. 
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Quyd(e  ,home,  obs.  form  of  GUIDON. 

Guydi,  obs.  form  of  GIDDY  a. 

Guydion,  -done,  obs.  forms  of  GUIDON. 

Guylden,  obs.  form  of  GULDEN. 

Guynny,  obs.  form  of  GUINKA. 

t  Guyonr.  Obs.  Also  4  gyour,  4-5  giour(e. 
[a.  OF.  guyour,  gtiieor,  agent-n.  f.  guier  Guv  ».l] 
=  G  CIDER. 

13..  K.  Alts.  7244  For  his  gwiuris  [printed  gwiims ; 
MS.  Bodl.  gyoures]  me  ban  bytraied.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNK 
Citron.  (1810)  6  Adelard  of  Westsex  was  kyng  of  be  Empire, 
Of  Noreis  &  Surreib,  guyour  of  ilk  schire.  —  Ckrm.  Wac'e 
(Rolls)  3370  [ley  chose  gyours  be  contre  knew.  1340-70 
Alex,  f,  Dind.  703  3e  holde  hin  [appolin]  giour  fufgood 
&  god  of  be  handus.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  71  Con- 
science that  kepere  was  and  gyoure  Ouer  kynde  Crystene 
and  cardynale  vertues.  1401  Pal.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  109  Ne 
were  God  the  giour,  and  kept  the  stern,  . .  al  schulde  wende 
to  wrak. 

Guysard,  obs.  form  of  GIZZAKD. 

Guysarme,  variant  of  GISARME. 

t  Guysyer,  obs.  variant  of  GIZZARD,  in  quots. 
= '  liver ' ;  see  GIZZABD  3. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  n.  312  a/i, 
I  was  strongly  persecuted  of  the  guyser  in  soo  moche  that  I 
coude  not  praye  to  god.  Ibid.,  He  put  his  honde  in  me  & 
drewe  out  my  guysyer  &  toke  awaye  my  maladye. 

Guyton,  guytorne,  variants  of  GETON.  Obs. 
1460   Will  Oldhall  (Somerset  Ho.),  Pynnons  baners  & 
Guytons. 

Guytrash,  Guyzard,  vars.  GYTBASH,  GUISABD. 
II  Guz  (g»z).    Indian.     Also  7  guzz,  9  gudge. 

[Hindustani  and  Pers.  J) gaz.]  A  measure  of 
length  (see  quot.  1875). 

1698  FKVER  Ace.  E.  India  ff  P.  206  Come  and  Measure 
in  Ratag.  The  Guzz  is  28  Inches  |.  5  Guzz  is  4  Yards. 
Ibid,  zn  Persia.  374  Inches,  i  Guz  for  Cloath,  &c. 
27  Inches  i  Guz  for  Carpets,  Silk,  Fine  Stuff,  &c.  1800 
Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.,  Misc.  Tracts  237/1  The  image  is  in  an 
erect  posture,  and  his  feet  measure  ten  guz  in  length.  1875 
BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  ix.  (ed.  2)  323  Guz  (average) 
=  36  English  Inches,  at  Madras  =  33,  Bombay  =  27. 

Guze  (gi«z).  Her.  [Of  obscure  origin ;  Cotgr. 
1611  has£W«j  as  a  Fr.  word,  with  the  same  gloss 
as  in  quot.  1562.]  A  roundle  of  a  sanguine  tint. 

156*  LEIGH  Armorie  (1597)  88  The  field  Or,  ix  Guzes,  iij, 
iij,  and  iij.  The  meaning  wherof  is  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and 
is  so  blazed,  although  it  be  sanguin  of  colour.  1610  GUILLIM 
Heraldry  iv.  xix.  (1611)  226  If  they  [Roundles]  be  ..  San- 
guine . .  They  are  reckoned  . .  Guzes.  1881  CUSSANS  Her. 
iv.  (ed.  3)  74. 

Guzzle  (ga-z'l) ,  sb.  Also  7  gozel(l.    [?  f.  the  vb.] 

1.  A  gutter,  drain.     Alsoyf^.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1598  FLORIO,  Sokhi,  furrowes.  .  -Also  gullets  or  gozels  of 

water.  Ibid.,  Traghetto,  a  ferric,  a  passage,  a  foarde,  a 
gozell  ouer,  or  from  shore  to  shore.  1599  MARSTON  See. 
Yillame  II.  yii.  203  Mean'st  thou  . .  That  sinke  of  tilth,  that 
I  guzzle  most  impure?  What  he?  1619  R.  HARRIS  Drunkard's 
Cup  12  Such  as  . .  lie  tumbling  in  their  owne  vomite,  and 
sleeping  in  a  guzle.  1619  W.  WHATELEY  Gotfs  Husb.  i. 
(1622)  50  The  filthy  stinking  guzzle  of  Original  sinne.  1654 
TRAPP  Cotum.  Ps.  li.  2  Though  a  Swine  be  washed  never  so 
clean,  .she  will  be  ready  to  wallow  in  the  next  guzzle.  1659 
TOKKIANO,  Rigagno,  any  little  . .  gutter  or  gozel  of  water 
drawn  by  art  into  some  field  or  garden.  1695  KENNETT/'ar. 
Antiq.  Gloss.  s.v.  Carecta,  Carr  a  gutter  is  in  Lincolnshire 
a  Goo],  in  Kent  a  Guzzle,  in  Wiltshire  a  Gushill,  and  Goos- 
hill.  1825  BRITTON  Beauties  Wilts  III.  374  Guzzle,  a 
filthy  drain,  or  the  filth  of  a  drain.  1888  Berksh.  Gloss., 
Guzzle,  the  hole  for  slops  outside  cottages. 

attrib.  1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  1.  Proem  171  Quake 
guzzell  dogs,  that  Hue  on  putred  slime. 

2.  Drink,  liquor. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Wks.  (1730)  II.  180  Where  [have  you) 
squander'd  away  the  tiresom  minutes  of  your  evening  leisure, 
over  seal'd  Winchesters  of  three-penny  guzzle  ?  1709  Kambl. 
fudtfle^nps  16  Drink  Porters  Guzzle  much  oftner  than 
Claret.  1788  WOLCOT  (P.  Pindar)  P.'t  Pension  Wks.  1816 
1.  414  Lo,  for  a  little  meat  and  guzzle,  This  sneaking  cur, 
too,  takes  the  muzzle.  1893  KENNARD  Diogenes'  Sandals 
xi.(ed.  2)  178  Then  they'd  sell  ye  'guzzle 'for  next  tonothin'. 

3.  A  bout  of  excessive  eating  and  drinking;  a 
debauch. 

1836  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  xviii.  285  About  the  time 
supper  was  announced  ..  and  just  before  the  guzzle  began. 
1898  t?.  B.  Daily  Mail  28  Oct.  3  He  opposed  the  freedom 

of  the  city  to  Mr.  C on  account  of  the  inevitable  'guzzle  ' 

thereafter. 

4.  dial.  The  throat. 

1659  Lond.  Chanticleers  xi.  25  A  single  one  [sc.  a  cord]  I 
believe  wou'd  spoile  your  drinking,  'twou'd  ty  up  your  guzle. 
1885  MUCKLEBACKIT  Rhymes  30  (E.  D.  D.)  This  kingly 
dog  His  lugs  down  pendin'  to  his  g_uzzle.  18. .  Oldkam 
Recruit  (E.  D.  D.),  I  put  my  foot  in  his  ribs,  and  my  ringers 
in  the  guzzel  of  his  neck. 

Guzzle  (g»'zl),  »•  Forms :  6  gussel,  6-8 
guzle,  7  gusle,  gousle,  guzzel,  7-  guzzle.  [?a. 
OF.  gosil/er  (recorded  in  the  sense  '  to  vomit ',  also 
'  to  chatter '),  connected  with  gosier  '  throat '.] 

1.  trans.  Toswallow(liquor,rar«/yfood)greedily 
or  to  excess.  Also  with  down,  up. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent,  li,  Wyne  which  they  gussel 
and  quaffe  vp  without  measure  or  reason.  1609  W.  M.  Man 
in  Moone  (1857)  90  He  hath,  .guslcd  downe  his  throate  more 
then  Cleopatra  quaffed  in  a  bravado  to  Mark  Anthonie. 
1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  80  How 
many  gallons  have  you  guzzled  for  your  morning's  draught  T 
169*  TRVON  Good  Himse-w.  xix.  175  Men  and  Women  addict 
themselves,  .to  guzzle  down  the  Richest  Wines  daily.  1711 
RAMSAY  Elegy  on  M.  Johnston  22  We  guzl'd  Scuds  Till 
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we  cou'd  scarce  . .  Cast  off  our  duds.  1808  C.  K.  SHARPE 
Corr  (1888)  I  336  How  it  annoyed  me  to  behold  Belvider? 
[  Mrs'  Siddons]  guzzle  boiled  beef  and  mustard,  swill  stream 
of  no  ter  [etc.]  .8a6  DISRAELI  Fro.  Grey  ,..  v,u,  Guzzling 
hs  venison  pasties.  184.  THACKERAY  Mem.  Gor,,:a»d\\  ks. 
,886  XXIII.  350  It  is  absurd  to  be  guzzling  wine  at  fifteen 

f'traftsf.  °io38  RAWLEY  tr.  Bacon's  Life  ff  Death  (1650)  28 
The  Spirits  are  to  be  put  into  such  a  temperament,  and 
degree  of  activity;  That  they  should  not  (as  He  saith) 
Drink  or  Guzzle  the  juyces  of  the  Body,  but  Sip  them  onely. 
2.  To  consume  or  dissipate  (time,  money,  etc.)  in 
guzzling.  With  away,  down. 

1653  MANTON  Exp.  James  v.  5  It  is  prodigious  in  poor  men 
to  euzzle  and  drink  away  their  days.  1658  GURNALL  Clir. 
in  Arm.  verse  14  x.  §  2  (1669)  42/2  He  that  should  save  his 
money  from  guzling  it  down  his  throat.  1726  AMHERST 
Terrs  Fit.  i.  4  To  see  the  virtuous  munificence  of  founders 
guzzled  down  in  hogsheads  of  wine,  c  1797  Chronicle  in 
Sflrit  PnU.  Jrnls.  (1799)  I.  356,  I  do  not  mean  you  should 
guzzle  away  all  that  large  stock  of  money.  1895  '  ROSEMARY  ' 
Under  the  C/tiltenis  188  An1  'ere's  me  an'  the  childern  in 
rags,  .an'  you  guzzlin'  away  down  at  the  public  wot  should 
go  to  put  does  on  their  backs. 

3.  intr.  To  drink  largely  or  greedily,  to  '  swill  . 
1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  880  They  ..  passed  away 
the  night  in  guzling  and  drinking  drunk.  1618  E.  ELTON 
Compl.  Sanct.  Sinner  (1622)  240  Many  sit  guzzeling  in  the 
ale-house.  1847  TRAPP  Coami.  Eph.  v.  4  Some  men  as  ducks 
have  their  noses  alwaies  guzling  in  the  gutter  of  obscene 
talk.  1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  473  There  sit, ..  guzzling  deep, 
the  boor,  The  lackey,  and  the  groom.  1793  WOLCOT  (P. 
Pindar)  Ep.  to  the  Pope  Wks.  1812  III.  208  In  vice's  drunken 
Cup  for  ever  guzzling.  1855  M ACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III. 
519  If  he  chose  to  shoot  and  guzzle  at  his  country  seat 
when  important  business  was  under  consideration  at  West- 
minster. 

Hence  Grrzzledom  nonce-wd. 

1895  A.  NUTT  in  K.  Meyer  Voy.  Bran  I.  207  A  marvel- 
lous land  of  Cockayne,  of  gorging  guzzledom,  of  bursting 
fatness. 

Guzzler  (g»'zl3j).  [f.  GUZZLE  ».  + -ER  i.]  One 
who  guzzles,  in  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

01704  T.  BROWN  Wks.  (1708)  III.  144  Being  an  eternal 
Guzzler  of  Wine.  1731  MRS.  PENDARVES  Let.  to  Mrs.  A. 
Granville  in  Mrs.  Delany's  Life  <y  Corr.  I.  309  There  was 
a  supper  ordered  . .  and  vast  profusion  of  meat  and  drink, 
which  you  may  be  sure  has  gained  the  hearts  of  all  guzzlers. 
1853  HAWTHORNE  Tangle^vood  T.,  Circe's  Palace  (1879) 
138  These  two-and-twenty  guzzlers,  .ate  and  drank. 

Guzzling  (g»'zlirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  GUZZLE  v.  + 
-ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  GUZZLE. 

1641  ROGERS  Naaman  392  [They]  spend  their  time  in 

S.!zling  and  drinking.  1711  E.  WARD  Vulgits  Brit.  IX.  99 
y  their  Guzling  and  Neglect  of  Work  . .  They  lose  their 
Business.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  in.  x,  Swine  at  least 
fatten  on  their  guzzling.  1883  G.  W.  CURTIS  in  Harper's 
Mag.  Dec.  4/2  Christmas.. was  all  guzzling  and  gobbling. 

Guzzling  (gfzlin),  ppl.  a.  Also  7  gousling. 
[+  -ING2.]  That  guzzles,  in  the  senses  of  the 
verb ;  hence,  drunken,  gluttonous,  greedy. 

1637  R.  HUMPHREY  tr.  St.  A  mbrose  1. 137  The  vndrainable 
draught  of  the  gousling  drunkards.  1714  GAY  Sheph.  Week 
v.  64  To  fat  the  guzzling  Hogs  with  Floods  of  Whey.  1817 
SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  133  There  is  something  shocking 
in  the  greedy,  growling,  guzzling  monopoly  of  such  a  bless- 
ing. 1847  BARHAM  Itigol.  Leg.  Ser.  in.  J.  Jarvis's  Wig, 
The  beer,  you  guzzling  wretch  ! — what  beer?  185*  JERDAN 
Autobiog.  II.  xii.  142  A  quiet,  large,  guzzling  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  1863  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Gladiators  I.  94  He 
was  busy,  .with  the  eager,  guzzling  avidity  of  a  pig. 

Gwaeum,  obs.  form  of  GUAIACUM. 

Gwairdoun,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GUERDON. 

Gwakin,  obs.  form  of  GUAIACUH. 

Gwane,  gwayn,  obs.  ff.  GUANA,  the  Iguana. 

Gwash.     Anglicized  form  of  GOUACHE,  q.  v. 

1830  H.  ANGEI.O  Remin.  I.  202  What  on  the  Continent  is 
denominated  gwash,  or  painting  in  body  water-colours. 
Ibid.  203  In  oil,  in  crayon,  and  in  gwash. 

Gwerddoun,  gwerdon(e,  obs.  ff.  GUERDON. 

Gwerpysshe :  see  GCERPE,  GDERPISH. 

Gwerre,  variant  of  GUERRE  Obs.,  war. 

Gwidege,  var.  GUIDES  Obs.,  the  jugular  vein. 

Gwinead,  -lad,  obs.  forms  of  GWYNIAD. 

Gwis,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GOOSE. 

Gwyage,  variant  of  GUYAGE  Obs.,  gnidage. 

Gwylim,  variant  of  GUILLEM. 

Gwyniad  (gwi'niaed).  Forms:  7  guinead, 
7-9  guiuiad,  (8  guinniad,  9  gwynniad),  8-9 
gwiniad,  9  gwinead,  8-  gwyniad.  [a.  Welsh 
gwyniad,  f.  gwyn  white.]  A  fish  of  the  salmon 
or  trout  kind  (Coregonus  Pennantii)  with  white 
flesh,  found  in  lakes,  esp.  in  Bala  lake  on  the  Dee. 

1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  (1614)  117/2  The  fish  called 
guinead  bred  in  that  meare  [Bala  lake]  never  is  scene  in  the 


the  gwyniad  of  Bala  lake  in  north  Wales.  1861  Act  24 
25  Viet.  c.  109  §  4  All  migratory  fish  of  the  genus  salmon, 
whether  known  by  the  names,  .white  trout,  sewin  buntling 
guiniad, . .  or  by  any  other  local  name.  1884  G.  F.  BRAITH- 
WAITE  Salmonidx  Westmorld.  ii.  5  The  gwyniad  or  fresh 
water  herring. 

attrib.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  365  Gwyniad  Seine 
..Gwyniad  Net. 

Gy,  Sc.  var.  GUT  rf.i ;  var.  GUY  ».i  Obs. 

Gy-,  in  words  of  Greek  etymology,  is  in  this 
Dictionary  marked  to  be  pronounced  with  (dj), 
in  accordance  with  the  general  principle  that  in 
words  of  Gr.  derivation  (but  latinized  spelling) 
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Eng.  pronunciation  follows  the  rule  of  the  Romanic 
langs.  for  the  '  softening '  of  c  and  g.  The  pronun- 
ciation (d,^)  is  now  practically  universal  in  the  case 
of  those  few  words  beginning  with  gy-  that  have 
much  colloquial  currency  {gymnasium,  gymnast, 
gymnastic} ;  but  with  Sf  gard  to  the  many  less 
common  words,  chiefly  scientific  terms  of  recent 
origin,  beginning  with  gymn-,  gyn-,  gyro-,  there  arc 
many,especiallyamongprofessional  Greek  scholars, 
who  prefer  the  'hard  g.'  The  (g)  is  very  commonly 
heard  in  misogynist,  somewhat  frequently  in 
gypsum,  esp.  from  mineralogists  educated  in 
Germany ;  and  occasionally  in  gyrate,  gyration. 

The  orthoepists  of  the  i8th  c.  (Sheridan,  Nares,  Walker) 
advocate  the  '  soft '  pronunciation  in  gymnastic,  but  admit 
that  prevailing  usage  may  be  against  them.     All  the  pro- 
nouncing Diets,  of  the  igth  c.  have  (dx)  throughput,  exc. 
Enfold,  Jameson,  and  Cassell's  Encyclopaedic  Diet.;   the 
last-named  restricts  the  '  hard^'  to  those  terms  of  science 
and  of  classical  antiquities  '  which  have  not  passed,  and 
probably  will  not  pass,  into  general  use  '. 
Gyal,  variant  of  GAYAL. 
Gyand,  -ane,  -a(u)nt(e,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  GIANT. 
Gyb(b)ate,  obs.  form  of  GIBBET  sb.\ 
Gybbe,  variant  of  GIB  sb.-  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  JIB. 
Gybe,  sbl   Thieves'  slang.  1  Obs.   [Of  unknown 
origin.]     (See  quot  1673.) 
1561  AWDELAY  Frat.  Vacab.  5  He  useth  to  make  counter- 

faite  licences  which  they  call  Gybes.  1673  R.  HEAD  Canting 

Acad.  78  They  have  alwaies  a  Counterfeit  Pass  or  License 

which  they  call  a  Gybe.    1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxv,  He 

knows  my  gybe  as  well  as  the Jark  of  e'er  a  queer  cuftin  in 

England— and  there's  rogue's  Latin  for  you. 
Gybe  (dssib),  s6?  Naut.    [f.  next  vb. ;  cf.  Du. 

gijp  (in  1 7th  c.gijK),  of  the  same  meaning;   also 

'  a  boom '.]     An  act  of  gybing. 
1880  Boy's  (htm  Bk.  314  Jibe,  the  act  of  bringing  over  the 

sail  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other.     1884  Sat.  Rev. 

31  May  714/2  She  beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  run  by  gybing 

all  standing  . .  her  main-boom  went  outside  the  strop  on  the 

second  or  third  gybe. 
Gybe  (d^aib),  K.    Naut.    Forms :  7  gibe,  8-9 

jibe,  7-  gybe.    See  also  JIB  ».    [app.  a.  Du.  gijben 

(now  gijpen) ;  but  the  initial  (dg)  is  unexplained. 

Cf.  G.  gieben,  giefen  (from  Du.  or  LG.),  Da.  gibbe, 
w.gippa,gipa.'] 
1.  intr.  Of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  or  its  boom  :  To 

swing  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other. 
1693  Minutes  Prov.  Cnmc.  Pennsylv.  I.  (1852)  377  Ned 

Burch  ..  brought  the  saill  to  gybe.     1699  DICKENSON  Jml. 


1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  Mount.  4-  Mere  xvi.  133  When  the  sails 
gybed  one  could  hear  the  deep,  thunderlike  naps  of  the  brown 
canvas.  1885  'NASEBY'  Oaks  ff  Birches  1. 188  The  mainsail 
had  no  boom,  therefore  it  was  more  likely  to  jibe. 

b.  trans.  To  cause  (a  fore-and-aft  sail)  to  swing 
from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other. 

[1776,  1834,  etc. :  see  JIB  ?'.]     1899  Daily  News  4  Oct.  3/2 
Columbia  . .  gybed  her  mainsail  to  port. 

.  intr.  To  '  put  about '  or  alter  the  course  of  a 
boat  so  that  her  boom-sails  gybe.  Said  also  of  the 
boat  itself;  also  to  gybe  over.  Also  trans,  with 
the  boat  as  object;  also,  to  sail  round  (any  object) 
by  gybing. 


Minutes  Prov.  Counc.  Pennsylv.  I.  (1852)  376  They 
jybed,  and  the  boom  knock't  the  sd.  Mr.  overboard.  17*9 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marixt(ijBo\  Changer  les  voiles,  to  shift  the 


1,  and  the  boom  knock't  the  sd".  Mr.  overboard.    1769 
JNER  Diet.  Marixt(ijBo\  Changer  Its  voiles,  to  shift  t 
sails;  to  brace  about ;  tojibe.  185601. MSTKD  Slave  States 


sails;  to  Drace about;  tojibe.  185601. MSTKD Slaves tales  143 
Belaying  j  ib-sheet,  he  came  aft,  and  put  helm  up  to  wear  rounct 
Just  as  he  jibed,  came  another  flaw  from  the  southeast.  1868 
Daily  News  27  Aug.,  The  Oimara  was  striving  well  to  over- 
:ake  the  leaders,  preparatory  to  gybing  round  the  Noman's 
Fort.  1881  Times  3  Jan.  10/2  Mr.  P.  was  looking  out  for  a 
t>ird  he  had  wounded,  when  the  boat  was  gybed.  Messrs.  H. 
and  P.  lost  their  balance,  and  the  boat  capsized.  1889  H.  M. 
DOUGHTY  Friesland  Meres  273  Having  to  gybe,  the  shock 
of  the  sail  coming  over  . .  would  have  been  considered 
dangerous.  1896  Dundee  Advertiser  n  July  8  The  Vigi- 
lant held  out  to  gybe  the  mark.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W. 
Africa  383  Eveke  . .  lets  her  gybe,  and  I  get  knocked  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  by  the  boom.  1899  N.  B.  Daily  Mail 
9  Oct.  4  Shamrock  took  in  her  spinnaker  and  gybed  over. 

Hence  Gybing  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  verb. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1776),  Gybing,  the  act  of    i 
shifting  any  boom-sail  from  one  side  of  the  mast  to  the    f 
other.    1871  Daily  News  12  Aug.,  A  seaman,  told  to  'stand 
ay '  the  preventive  back  stay  in  readiness  for  gybing,  had 
et  it  go. 

Gyb(e)let(t,  gyblot,  obs.  forms  of  GIBLET. 

Gybot,  erron.  form  of  GIGOT  l. 

'597  Bk._  Cookerie  E  ij  b,  How  to  rost  a  Gybot  of  mutton. 

Gybrish,  obs.  form  of  GIBBERISH. 

Gybyt(te,  obs.  form  of  GIBBET  sb. 

Gyddy,  gydi(e,  obs.  forms  of  GIDDY. 

Gydya,  variant  of  GIDDEA. 

Gye,  obs.  f.  GUY  rf.i ;  var.  GUY  vl  Obs. 

Gyeld,  Gyer,  obs.  ff.  GUILD  sb.,  JEER. 

t  Gyesite.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  med.L.  gieztta 
(St.  Bernard),  f.  Ciezi,  the  L.  (Vulg.)  form  of  Heb. 
nrpj  Gehazi.  Cf.  the  deriv.  GIESETRYE.]  One  who 
commits  the  sin  of  Gehazi  (2  Kings  v),  i.  e.  who 
asks  or  accepts  money  in  return  for  spiritual  things. 

1416  LYDG.  De  Gail.  Pilgr.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  j8o24  The  byg- 
:yng  is  called  symony  . .  They  that  it  sell  for  gret  or  lyt 
Bene  y-called  Gyesite. 


GYLE-KER. 

Gyes  warp,  obs.  form  of  GUESS-WARP. 

Gyf(fe,GyfFe-gaffe,obs.ff.Gi]vo»/,GiFF-OAFF. 

Gyge,  var.  GIG  sb.%,  ?a  squeaking  noise. 

Gygelot,  Gygge,  obs.  ff.  GIGLET,  GIG  rf.i 

Gygget,  gygot,  obs.  forms  of  GIGOT  1. 

Gyglot,  Gygyll,  obs.  ff.  GIGLET,  GIGGLE  z>.i 

Gyl,  obs.  form  of  GUILE. 

Gylat,  variant  of  GILLOT  Obs. 

Gyld,  obs.  form  of  GILD,  GUILD. 

Gylden,Gylder:seeGn.r>EN,GuLDEN,GniLDER. 

Gyldyn,  obs.  f.  GILD  •v.'1;  var.  GILDEN  a.  Obs. 

Gyle(gail).  Brewing.  Forms:  5  gyyl,  gyylde, 
5-6  gyl,  5-8  gile,  6  guyle,  Sc.  geill,  7  gaile,  gial-, 
gule,  7-9  gail,  guile,  8  gil,  8-9  gaal,  9  garl, 
geyle,  guil-(vat),  4-  gyle.  [a.  Dn.  gijl,  earlier 
^«/7'chylus,  cremor  cereuisiie'  (Kilian), connected 
with  g ijlen  to  ferment.  Of  obscure  origin  ;  Franck 
suggests  that  it  may  be  related  \.o  gfil  luxuriant  in 
growth ;  see  GOLE  a;  Cf.  F.  guiller  (of  beer)  to 
ferment,  work  off  the  yeast.] 

1.  A  brewing ;  the  quantity  of  beer  or  ale  brewed 
at  one  time. 

1594  PLAT  Jnucll-lw.  in.  17  A  double  or  treble  quantitie 
of  hoppes  to  an  ordinary  guile  of  Strong  Beere.  1704  l.ond. 
Gaz.  No.  4028/4  Several  Guiles  of  Drink  brewed  by  one 
Brisca  Coburn,  Brewer.  1730  SWIFT  Panegyrick  on  Dean 
330  Teach  Dennis  how  to  stir  the  guile.  1839  URK  Diet. 
Arts  joi  Two  coolers  are  indispensable  when  we  make  two 
kinds  of  beer  from  the  same  brewing_,  and  even  in  single 
brewings,  called  gyles,  if  small  beer  is  to  be  made.  1844 
T.  WEBSTER  Encycl.  Doitt.  Kcon.  574  Entire  gyle,  when 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  beer  from  the  same  malt.  Party 
gyles,  a  name  used  by  the  excise  for  making  two  kinds 
of  beer  from  one  malt.  187*  Trans.  R.  1.  B.  A.  107  Strik- 
ing one  of  the  old  lucifer  matches  over  a  tun,  is  sufficient  to 
give  the  whole  gyle  a  flavour  of  sulphur. 

2.  Wort  in  process  of  fermentation. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  193/2  Gyylde,  or  newe  ale  (MSS.  K. 
gile,  H.  gyyl,  S.  gyle  of  nw  ale,  Pynson  gyle),  celivm,  vel 
celia.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  II.  21  Quantities  of 
must  or  gile  or  wort  are  fermenting.  1860  Cortik.  Mag.  II. 
97,  I  have  nothing  better  to  offer  you,  than  the  skimmings 
of  skimmed  milk,  and  the  gyle  of  thrice-brewed  malt.  1871 
Q.  Rei1.  CXXXI.  401  As  soon  as  the  wort  is  sufficiently 
cool,  it  is  run  off  into  a  vessel,  called  a  fermenting  tun  or 
square  ;  a  quantity  of  yeast  is  then  mixed  with  it,  it  begins 
to  ferment,  and  is  called  a  gyle. 

3.  A  'gyle-tun'. 

1836  Peiiny  Cycl.  V.  404/1  The  next  operation,  that  of 
fermentation,  is  carried  on  in  a  vessel  called  a  gyle,  or 
fermenting  tun,  which  is  either  of  a  square  or  round  shape. 
1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mich. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. :    gyle-dish,  a  funnel  for 
pouring  liquor  into  casks ;  f  gyle-house,  the  place 
where  the  gyle  was  set  to  cool ;  f  gyle-tub,  gyle- 
tun  —  GYLE-FAT  ;   f  gyle-wort  (see  quot.),  ?  = 
GROUT  sb^  2  b. 

1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  20  The  'Gail  or  Guile-dish ;  the 
Tun  dish.  1334-5  Durh.  Ace.  Rolls  525  Carpentar,  pro 
opere  de  *Gylhous  bracine,  13  li.  121.  lorf.  1498  Nottingham 
Rec.  III.  297  Ye  bakhows ;  yegylhows.  1567  Wills  q  Inv. 
N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  270  It'm  In  The  Gile  Howse  one  gile 
fatt,  ij  tubbes.  1661  LAMONT  Diary  iMaitld.  Club)  151 
Johne  Rattray.  .being  in  the  garden  yearde,  sneding  tries 
on  the  north  dyke,  ouer  against  the  coall-stabell,  for  the 


skimmed  off.     1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  102  These  fermenting 
tuns  are  commonly  called  gyle-tuns,  or  working  tuns,  and 
are  either  square  or  circular.    1565  COOPER    Thesaurus, 
Ckelid[ou]ium  minus,  the  herbe  called  *gylewoorte. 
Gyle,  obs.  form  of  GUILE. 
Gyle-fat.    Obs.  exc.  dial.     Forms :  see  GYLK 
and  FAT  rf.1    The  vat  in  which  the  wort  is  left  to 
ferment. 

1341  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  I.  2  Duas  parvas  cunas  [sic :  read 
cuuas]  quae  vocantur  gylefatts.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  15^2 
A  Gilefatte,  acromellarium.  1496  Nottingham  Rec.  III. 
44  Unum  gylefatte  cum  coopertorio  et  unum  pully.  1533 
Extracts  Aberd.  Reg.  (1844)  I.  451  Ane  brew  fatt,  ane  gem 
fat,  ane  flesch  fatt  [etc.].  1568  Wills  f,  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees 
1835)  282  In  ye  Brewhouse.  One  gile  tub,  one  maskin 
tub,  and  one  gilefatt.  1674-00  RAY  N.  C.  Words  39 
The  Gaile  or  Guile-Fat,  the  Vat  in  which  the  Beer  is 
wrought  up.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Breivhouse, 
The  Mash-Fat  should  be  ever  near  to  the  Head,  the  Cooler 
near  to  the  Mash-Fat,  and  the  Guile-Fat  under  the  Cooler. 
1764  T.  BRYDCES  Homer  Travest.  (1797)  II.  105  Though 
her  guts  and  mazzard  Work'd  like  a  guile-fat.  1788  W. 
MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  330  Goal/at,  Gnilefat,  the  vat  in 
which  new  ale  is  set  to  ferment ;  also  the  liquor  ferment- 
ing. 1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Gailfat. 
Gyle-ker.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  In  6  gelker,  7  gail- 
clear,  8  galkeer,  8-9  galker,  gailker.  [f.  GYLE 
+  KIER  (a.  ON.  ker  tub).]  A  tub  or  other  vessel 
for  holding  wort;  also,  the  liquor  contained  therein. 
1573  Lane,  ft  Chesh.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.)  III.  60  One 
mashtowinbe  \sic\  two  gelkers  and  two  lyttel  turnells.  1674 
RAY  N.  C.  Words  20  Gail-clear,  a  Tub  for  wort,  c  1746  J. 
COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  53  [He] 
wawtit  him  o'er  into  th'  Galkeer.  1775  J.  WATSON  Halifax 
£38  Gailker,  a  Vessel  to  work  new  drink  in  ;  or  the  drink 
itself.  1857^  J .  SCHOLES  Jaunt  to  see  Queen  22  (Lane.  Gloss.) 
Some  o'  thir  own  brewin  wur  browt  eawt,  ut  aw  believe  coom 
fro  under  th'  galker,  fur  it  wur  onkomon  fresh  o'  berm. 

Gylen,  Gyler,  -ery(e :  see  GUILE  v.,  GUILEH, 
-EBY. 


GYLING. 

t  Gyling,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  yilyng,  6 
yailing.  [f.  GYLE  +  -ING  1.]  Only  attrib.,  in 

gyliiiff-house,  -far,  -tub,  -fat,  =  gyle-house,  etc. 

1411  in  Charters,  etc.  Priory  Finchalt!  (Surtees)  p.  cjlvii, 
Inprimis,  iij  lebetes  ma^nceet  iiij  p;irv;i:  in  lcgylnglious[,v/<  ]. 
1420  I'tv.  in  Lincoln  Ch.Acc.  Bk.  A.2.  30.  If.  69,  -2  gilyng 
tubbes.  c  1440  I'll',  in  Catiulai  Alisc.  (1895)  IX.  p.  xviii, 
Unum  meschfatte,  unum  yilyngfatte.  1573  /«rp.  in  Lane. 
^  Chesh.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.  1884)  64  A  yailing  keare  xij'i. 
1583  Wills  $  Itiv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  77,  j  guylinge  fatte. 

Gyll(e,  obs.  form  of  GILL,  GUILE. 

Gyllofer,  -fre,  -fyr,  obs.  ff.  GILLYFLOWER. 

Q-yllor,  Gyllot,  vars.  GUILER,  GILLOT  Obs. 

Gylmyr,  obs.  form  of  GIMMEB  2. 

Gylofre,  obs.  form  of  GILLYFLUWEK. 

Gylo(u)r,  -ory,  -ous,  var.  GUILEK,  -DRY,  -ous. 

Gylt,  obs.  pa.  pple.  GILD  z/.l ;  obs.  f.  GUILT. 

Gylte,  -i(e,  -if,  -y(f,  obs.  forms  of  GUILTY. 

Gym,  obs.  form  of  Got  a.,  smart,  spruce. 

Gymbal,  Gymblett,  var.  GIMBAL,  GIMLET  sb? 

Gymbure,  -byre,  obs.  forms  of  GIMMEB  -. 

Gymell,  Gymelot,  obs.  ff.  GIMMAL, GIMLET sbl 

Gymew(e,  -ey,  vars.  GEMEW,  GEMOW  Obs. 

1413  St.  Mary  Ottery  Ace.  Roll  in  G.  Oliver  Monast. 
Exon.  (1846)  280  Pro  duobus  gymeys  emptis  pro  ostio  cam- 
panilis  6*. 

Gymitrie,  obs.  form  of  GEOMETBY. 

Gymkhana  (d^imka-na).  Orig.  Anglo-Indian. 
[Said  to  be  a  refashioning,  by  assimilation  of  the 
first  syllable  to  that  of  gymnastics,  of  Hindustani 
gend-kftdna  '  ball-house ',  the  name  given  to  a 
'racquet-court.]  '  A  place  of  public  resort  at 
a  station,  where  the  needful  facilities  for  athletics 
and  games  of  sorts  are  provided"  (Y.).  Hence 
(esp.  in  European  use),  an  athletic  sports  display. 
Also  atlrib.,  as  gymkhana  club,  meeting. 

1861  ['  The  first  use  of  it  that  we  can  trace  is  (on  the 
authority  of  Major  John  Trotter)  at  Kurki  in  1861,  when  a 
gymkhana  was  instituted  there '. — Y.]  1877  Pioneer  Mail 
j  Nov.  (Y.),  Their  proposals  are  that  the  Cricket  Club  should 
include  in  their  programme  the  games,  etc.,  proposed  by  the 
promoters  of  a  gymkhana  Club.  1890  Blackiv.  Mag.  Dec. 
755/2  We  intended  to  have  a  gymkhana  meeting  in  the  after- 
noon. 1896  Daily  Tel.  21  Aug.  5  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
. .  were  present  . .  at  a  bicycle  gymkhana  in  the  grounds. 
1900  N.  NEWNHAM-DAVIS  Transvaal  under  Q.  30  The 
race-meeting  only  differed  from  the  gymkhanas  in  the  fact 
that  we  had  stewards  for  the  former. 

Gymlet(t,  -ley,  -locke,  -lot(te :  see  GIMLET. 

Gymmal(l,  variant  of  GIMMAL. 

Gymmar,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  GIMMEB  2. 

Gymmew,  variant  of  GEMEW  Obs. 

t  Gymnade.  Obs.  rare  — '.  [ad.  Gr.  fvnvaS-, 
71^1/05  trained,  exercised,  as  sb.  gymnasium.]  = 
GYMNASIUM. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  in.  77  Fu/ica^tv  properly  signifies 
to  exercise  in  the  Gymnade. 

Gymnanthous :  see  GYMNO-. 
f  Gymnase.    Obs.  rare  — '.     [ad.  L.  GYMNAS- 
IUM.]  =  GYMNASIUM. 

1598  GRENEWEV  Tacitus1  Ann.  xv.  v.  (1622)  228  The 
Gymnase  burnt  [below  Gymnasium]. 

Gymnasial  (dgimaf'-zial),  a.  [f.  GYMNASI-UM 
+  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Continental  gym- 
nasia or  similar  educational  establishments. 

1852  BLACKIE  Stud.  Lang.  19,  I  would  have  this  science 
. .  taught  . .  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  Gymnasial 
course.  1868  Fortn.  Rev.  Dec.  626  In  Germany,  the  study 
(of  philosophy]  of  late,  practically,  has  vanished  from  the 
general  or  gymnasial  course.  1885  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  7  The 
defects  of  the  gymnasial  training,  .in  Germany. 

Gynniasiarcll  (d^imni?''riaak).  [ad.  L.  gym- 
nasiarc/i-us  and  gymnasiarch-a,  a.  Gr.  yvnvaaiapx- 
os  and  yv/tvaaiapx-ISj  f-  yvnvaaiov  GYMNASIUM  + 
-apX°s>  -am*  ruling.] 

1.  Gr.  Antiq.  An  Athenian  official  whose  duty 
was  to  superintend  athletic  schools  and  games. 

[1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  410  When  they  had  him 
amongst  them,  they  chose  him  Gymnasiarchus,  to  say,  a 
master  of  exercises  of  youth.]  1658  PHILLIPS,  Gymiiasiarcll 
(Greek),  the  chief  governour  of  a  Gymnase  which  is  a  place 
for  all  manner  of  exercise,  both  of  minde  and  body.  1673 
Lady's  Call.  I.  i.  §  8  [It]  was  thought  so  indecent  in  Carne- 
ades  ..  that  the  Gymnasiarch  reproved  him  for  it.  1727 
LARDNER  Wks.  (1838)  I.  196  The  Jews  refusing  to  use  oil 
prepared  by  other  people,  the  gymnasiarchs  gave  them  a 
certain  prescribed  piece  of  money  instead  of  the  oil.  i86a 
MERIVALK  Rout.  Emp.  (1865)  III.  xxviii.  296  To  take  his 
seat  as  gymnasiarch,  or  director  of  the  public  amusements. 
b.  transf.  A  leader  among  athletes. 

1825  CLIAS  Gyintuistics  i  Before  he  gives  his  book  to  the 
press,  this  gymnasiarch  has  manifested  a  desire  to  conciliate 
the  suffrages  of  several  learned  men.  1826  Blachiv.  Mag. 
XX.  130/2  Of  all  modern  gymnasiarchs,  Captain  Clias  is 
facile  princeps.  1872  Chanib.  Jrnl,  30  Mar.  194/2  Joe 
Rullock,  the  mighty  gymnasiarch. 

2.  A  governor  of  a  school,  college,  or  academy ; 
a  head  instructor. 

1682  WHKLER  jfourn.  Greece  i.  56  Seleucus  . .  was  Gym- 
nasiarch, or  chief  Governour  of  the  Schools.  1772  NUGENT 
tr.  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  I.  92  Having  been  the  first  member  of 
the  celebrated  college  of  St.  Froylan . .  he  came  in  time  to  be 
the  gymnasiarc  or  chief  tutor.  1836  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Discuss.,  Study  Math.  (1852)  283  Wolf  . .  as  gymnasiarch 
and  professor.  1884  SIR  A.  GRANT  University  Edin.  I.  ii. 
85  The  Gymnasiarch  is  to  be  learned  in  Theology. 
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So  Gymna-  starchy  [ad.  Gr.  yvpvaffiapxi-a],  the 
office  or  function  of  gymnasiarch. 

1836  LVTION  At/u-HsdStf)  II.  461  The  Gymnasiarch  y  or 
Charge  of  providing  for  the  expence  of  the  torch  race.  1847 
GROTE  Greece  u.  xi.  III.  163  Unpaid  function*  sucli  as  tin: 
tnerarchy,  choregy,  gymnasuircliy  .  .  \vcrc  distributed  in 
some  way  or  other  between  the  three  classes. 

Gymnasiast  (d^imn^'-zia-st).  [As  if  ad.  Gr. 
*yvfAva<na0T~T)$t  f.  yvfjtvaatov  GYMNASIUM  :  in  sense 
i,  after  G.  gymnasiast^\ 

1.  A  student  in  a  (Continental)  gymnasium. 

i8a8  SIR  W.  NAI-IER  reruns.  U'arn\.  Hi.  I.  316  Secret 
societies  .  .  under  the  name  of  Tugenbunde,  Gymnasiasts, 
and  other  denominations.  i88a  f'cp.  Set.  Monthly  XXI. 
443  We  have  been  told  that  the  gymnasiast  soon  does  as 
well  as  the  real-scholar  in  the  laboratory.  1886  A  tht-nantm 
27  Mar.  433/3  The  '  gymnasiasts  '  in  Amsterdam  .  .performed 
the  *  Antigone  '  of  Sophocles  in  the  original. 

2.  A  gymnast. 

1857  *C.  BEUE'  Verdant  Green  m.  xii,  The  vaulting. 
horse  on  whose  wooden  back  the  gymnasiast  sprang  at  a 
bound.  1858  MAYHRW  Upper  Rhine  v,  $  2  (1860)  265  A  few 
years  ago  a  professional  gymnasiast  sprang  from  bank  to 
bank. 

Gymiiasic  (dgimn^-zik),  a.  rare.  [f.  GYM- 
NAS-IUM  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  gymnasium 
(sense  2). 

1831  CARLYLE<Sar/..AV.r.  n.iii.  (1871)  71  Over  his  Gymnasia 
and  Academic  years  the  Professor  by  no  means  lingers  so 
lyrical  and  joyful  as  over  his  childhood. 

Gymnasium  (dsimn^-zi&n).  PL  gymnasia, 
gymnasiums.    [L.,  a.  Gr.  yvnvdviov,  f. 
fav  to  train,  exercise,  lit.  to  train  naked,  f. 
(yvfj.vds)  naked.] 

1.  A  place  or  building  for  practice  of  or  instruc- 
tion in  athletic  exercises  ;  a  gymnastic  school. 

1508  GRENEWEY  Tacitus*  Ann.  xiv.  xii.  (1622)  21$  A  place 
of  all  kinde  of  exercise  called  Gymnasium  was  dedicated  by 
Nero.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  490  Their  yong  men..  did 
exercise  naked  in  their  pubhck  wrestling  places,  thereupon 
called  Gym[n]asia.  16*9  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  \.  42  He 
[Cleander]  also  erected  a  stately  Gymnasium  [mare;  note 
An  Actiuity  Court],  and  a  publike  Bathe.  1704  F.  FULLER 
Med.  Gymn.  (1711)  225  Galen  ..  inveighs  against  the 
Athletick  and  other  violent  Practices  of  the  Gymnasium. 
1806  HUGHSON  London  HI.  321  It  [Moprfields]  was  like- 
wise the  great  Gymnasium  of  our  capital,  the  resort  of 
boxers,  runners,  and  foot-ball  players,  and  every  manly 
recreation.  1861  Times  23  July,  Gymnasia  are  to  be  .. 
established  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth  .  ,  and  .  .  other  important 
military  stations.  1875  A.  R.  HOPE  My  School-boy  Fr.  230 
We  climbed  down  the  ladder  of  the  gymnasium. 

transf.  a  1832  [see  GYMNASTIC  B.  2  b].  1861  C.  RKADK 
Cloister  ff  Hearth  xciii,  I  fear  they  would  have  conducted 
him  to  that  unpopular  gymnasium,  the  gallows.  1887  Times 


,  . 

(weekly  ed.)  19  Aug.  4/1  The  masts  ..  should  be  removed  ; 

they  are  only  an  expensive  and  very  troublesome  gymnasium. 

attrtb.     1895-6  Cal.  University  Nebraska  133  The  object 


of  the  gymnasium  work  is  to  provide  muscular  exercise  and 
recreation  for  brain  workers.  iSygDai/y  News  23  Dec.  6/2 
The  foremost  experts  upon  .  .  gymnasium  construction. 

2.  f  a.  gen,  A  high  school,  college,  or  academy 
(obs.)  ;  b.  spec,  in  Germany  and  other  Continental 
countries,  a  school  of  the  highest  grade  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  the  universities.  Now  often 
pronounced  as  a  Ger.  word  (gimna-zium). 

1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxoit,  I.  337  He  went  to  Amsterdam  .  . 
where  .  .  he  became  Rector  of  the  learned  Academy  or 
Gymnasium.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  33  F  27  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  -.  surpass  ..  the  gymnasia  of  foreign  countries. 
1831  CARLYLE  Sari.  Res.  (1858)  62  My  Schoolmaster  .  .  pro- 
nounced .  .  that  I  must  be  sent  to  the  Gymnasium,  and  one 
day  to  the  University.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd,  fy  fs^  (1846)  I. 
viii.  366  Colleges,  academies,  and  gymnasiums  springing  up 
spontaneously  .  .  in  the  most  obscure  villages.  1886  W.  J. 
TUCKER  Life  E.  Europe  64  The  Gymnasium  prepares  the 
scholar  during  eight  years  of  hard  study  for  the  university. 

Gymnast  (d^rmnaest).  [ad.  Gr.  yvfjtvaffr-rjs 
trainer  of  professional  athletes,  f.  yvpvafav  (see 
prec.).  tt.V.gymnaste  (Rabelais).]  One  skilled 
in  gymnastic  exercises  ;  a  gymnastic  expert. 

1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Lays  le  Roy*s  Intercn.  Var.  Things 
29  b,  Gymnasts,  pedotribes,  athletes  .  .  for  the  exercise  of  the 
bodie.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xxiii,  A  young  Gentleman 
of  Tourame,  named  the  Esquire  Gymnast,  who  taught  him 
the  Art  of  riding.  1871  NAPHEYS  Prev.  ff  Cure  Dis.  \.  vi. 
168  Brilliant  gymnasts  are  notoriously  short-lived.  1883 
STEVENSON  Trcas.  1st.  in.  xiv,  Leaping  back  a  yard  .. 
with  the  speed  and  security  of  a  trained  gymnast. 

Gymnastic  (d^imnse'Stik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
gymnastic-its^  a.  Gr.  yvpvaffTttc-6s  pertaining  to 
or  skilled  in  bodily  exercises  (subst.  i)  yvpyaariic-ri 
gymnastics),  f.  yvnv&fav  (see  GYMNASIUM).  Cf. 
F.  gymnastique  (i4th  c.  in  Oresme).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
athletic  exercises  of  the  body;  concerned  with 
gymnastics  (see  B.  a). 

11574  NEWTON  Health  Mag.  Pref.  2  Gymnasticke  Arte 
which  is  the  trade  of  exercising  men  in  feates  of  Activitie. 
1704  F.  FULLER  Med.  Gymn.  (1711)  99  A  most  easie  Natural 
Gymnastick  Course.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  (1869)  I. 
xviii.  483  He  excelled  in  the  gymnastic  arts  of  leaping  and 
running.  1839  THIRLWALL  Greecell.  50  The  state  seems  to 
have  interfered,  to  compel  his  attendance  at  the  gymnastic 
schools.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  I.  n.  iii. 
204  The  gymnastic  feat  of  raising  the  body  up  a  ladder 
hand  over  hand. 

b.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  positions  of 
the  body  assumed  in  gymnastics,  rare. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  0.  Mutter's  Anc*  Art  §  120  (ed.  a)  91 


GYMNIC. 

The  art  of  modelling  bra/en  statues  of  athletes,  .was  raised 
..to  the  most  perfect  representation  of  beautiful  gymnastic 
figures. 

c.  Physically  active,  athletic,  rare. 

1784  COWI-ER  Task  \\.  591  A  form  not  now  gymnastii.  as  of 
yore. 

2.  fig.  '  Pertaining  to  disciplinary  exercises  for 
the  intellect'  (\Vebster,  1864). 

1710  SHAKTKSB.  Adv.  Author  \.  ii.  36  And  here  it  is 
that  our  Sovereign  Remedy  and  Gymnastick  Method  of 
-Soliloquy  takes  its  Rise.  i779GiimoN  Afisc.  Wks.  (1814)  IV. 
612  He  may  learn  from  Jerom  the  difference  of  the  gym- 
nastic and  dogmatic  styles. 

U3.   =  GYMNASIAL. 

1801  ACKRBI  Trav.  I.  139  The  Swedish  gentlemen  are 
seldom  contented  with  what  may  be  called  a  scholastic,  or 
a  gymnastic  education. 

B.  sb.  1.  sing.  [-Gr.^Wx*'*?)  W1^™"/-]  =3- 
[1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxv.  (1887)  129  This  term 
Gymnastice,  which  emplyeth  in  name,  and  profcsseth  in 
deede  the  arte  of  exercise.]  1598  J.  D.  tr.  Loyt  Le  Roy's 
Arist.Pol.  204  They  haue  . .  more  esteemed  gymnasticke, 
which  is  the  vse  of  bodily  exercises,  then  musick.  1734  tr. 
Rollin's  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  71  The  art  by  which  they 
formed  themselves  for  these  encounters  was  called  Gym- 
nastic.  I^S^JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  40  Good  gymnastic 
which  will  give  health  to  the  body.  1881  MAHAFFY  Old 
Grk.  Ednc.  iv.  38  The  master  of  gymna,stic. 

b./<f. 

1797  HOLCROFT  tr.  Stolbergs  Trav.  (ed.  2)  III.  Ixxvil.  173 
This  music  included  both  poetry  and  dancing.  It  was  the 
gymnastic  of  the  soul.  1838  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  in  Reid's 
Wks.  (1842)  II.  701/2  note,  Mathematical  study  is  the  very 
worst  gymnastic  of  the  intellect.  188*  J.  C.  MORISOH 
Macaulay  i.  9  A  course  of  what  at  Oxford  is  technically 
called  '  science  ',  would  have  been  an  invaluable  gymnastic 
for  Macaulay. 

2.  //.  Gymnastics  [see  -ics,  -10  a],  a.  The  prac- 
tice of  athletic  exercises  for  the  development  of  the 
body,  now  esp.  of  such  exercises  as  are  performed 
in  a  building  set  apart  for  them  with  special  appa- 
ratus. 

1651  EVELYN  State  France  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  84 
Academies  dedicated  chiefly  to  this  discipline,  and  other 
martial  gymnastiques.  1825  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  I.  1316 
Gymnastics  . .  have  not  until  lately  been  practised.  1865 
E.  W.  JACKSON  (title)  Gymnastics  for  the  Fingers  and 
Wrist.  1867  J.  HOWARD  (title)  Gymnasts  and  Gymnastics. 
1876  GRANT  Burgh  Sck.  Scotl.  n.  v.  180  Gymnastics  have 
become  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

b.j&j 

a  183*  BENTHAM  Detmtol.  (1834)  II.  266  Efficient  benevo- 
lence in  action  may  be  considered  the  gymnastics  of  the 
mind,  or  the  field  in  which  it  is  displayed,  the  mental  gym- 
nasium. 1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Art  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  148 
Painting  and  sculpture  are  the  gymnastics  of  the  eye.  1854 
—  Lett,  t,  Soc.  Aims,  Poet.  $  Imag.  ibid.  III.  14^4,  I  think 
Hindoo  books  the  best  gymnastics  for  the  mind.  _  1883 
PROCTOR  in  Kitmi'l.  July  59/2  All  who  prefer  singing  to 
musical  gymnastics. 
t  c.  A  treatise  on  athletic  exercises.  0/>s. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  HI.  i.  105  Mercurialis  in 
his  Gymnasticks  justly  makes  standing  one  kinde  of  exer- 
cise. 

1 8.  An  anthority  on  gymnastics.  Obs.  rare. 

1573  J.  JONES  Bathes  Buckstone  13  b,  Diuers  gymnas- 
tickes  inuentinge  other  innumerable  differences  of  fncations, 
wan  great  prayse.    1623  COCKERAM  Gytnnasticket  a  teacher 
of  the  Wrastling  Science. 

4.   A  gymnastic  feat.  rare. 

1860  READE  Cloister  $  H.  x.  (1896)  33  Giles'  claws  seized 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  he  returned  to  his  place  by  one 
undivided  gymnastic. 

Hence  t  Qymna-sticer,  one  who  trains  others 
in  gymnastic  exercises;  Oymna'stlcate,  Gym- 
na-sticize  nonce-vis,  inlr.,  to  practise  gymnastic 
exercises. 

1574  NEWTON  Health  Afaf.  Pref.  2  Sithens  Conservation 
and  Preservation  belonge  either  to  the  Gymnaslicer  or  els 
to  the  Phisition.     1817  Mirror  II.  274/2  Attendance  at 
courts,  gymnasticating,  dumb-belling,  and  dancing-master- 
ing, will  not  put  quicksilver  into  a  man's  neck.    18*8  A. 
HARE  in  Moan.  Atag.  XLIV.  358  Make  Arthur  ride  hard 
and  shoot  often,  and,  in  short,  gymnasticise  in  every  possible 
manner. 

Gymnastical  (dgimnse-stikil),  <*•  U- as  Prec- 
+  -AL-]  =prec.  A. 

1381  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxv.  (1887)  129  What  so  euer 
concerneth  the  whole  Gymnasticall  and  exercising  argument. 
1598  J.  D.  tr.  Lays  Le  Kay's  Arist.  Pol.  3«  ™»  's 
appointed  a  magistrate  . .  for  gimnasticall  and  musical! 
games.  1817  BYRON  Beppo  iii,  Harlequins  and  clowns,  with 
feats  gymnastical. 

Gymnastically  (djimn.fstikali),  adv.  rare. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -LY?]  In  a  gymnastic  manner  ;  in 
respect  of  gymnastics. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  IV.  v.  191  Such  as  ..  are 
not  gymnastically  composed :  nor  actively  use  those  parts. 
1890  Jml.Educ.  i  Feb.  98/2  Of  greater  value  gymnastically. 

Gymnaxony,  GymnetrouB :  see  GTMHO-. 

GymnicCdsi'rnnik),.!.  and  sb.   Now  rare.    [ad. 
L.  gymnif-tis,    a.    Gr.    yv/tvix-As    pertaining   to 
bodily  exercises,  f.  yvpvts  naked :  see  -1C.     Freq. 
in   the    1 7th  c.,  when  gymnastic  had  not  yet 
recognized  standing.    Cf.  F.  gymnique  (1542  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 
A.  adj.   =  GYMNASTIC  a.  I. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  537  One  who  had  obtained  the 
victorie  at  the  publique  Gymnick  exercises  of  actiuitie. 
a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  (1658)  225  Alexander,  .exhibited  gym- 
nick  pastimes  and  exercises.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1324 
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GYMNICAL. 


Have  they  not  Sword-players,  and  ev'ry  sort  of  Gymnic 
Artists,  Wrestlers,  Riders,  Runners,  Juglcrs  and  Dancers? 
1778  APTHORPE  Preval.  Chr.  362  The  seventh  day,  the 


1862  MERIVALE  "Rou^Emf.  (1865)  HI.  xxviTi^  329  Octavius 
instituted  a  gymnic  and  musical  festival,  with  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Actian  games. 

B.  sb.pl.  Gymnics:   =  gymnastics  (see  GYM- 
NASTIC sb.  2). 

i6ai  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  n.  ii.  n.  i.  (1676)  152/2  Others., 
of  a  cold  and  dry  constitution  cannot  sustaine  those  gym- 
nicks  without  great  hurt  done  to  their  own  bodies.  1765 
STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  VIII.  xxxiii,  Provided  it  would  not 
impair  thy  strength,  . .  which  these  gymnics  inordinately 
taken  are  apt  to  do.  1835  Fraser's  Mag.  XI.  536  Not  only 
in  the  execution  of  particular  gymnics,  but  in  his  histrionic 
performance  generally. 

t  Gymnical,  a.  06s.  [f.  .as  prec.  +  -AL.]  = 
GYMNIC,  GYMNASTIC  adjs. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  187  Such  as  be  winners  in 
Gymnicall games.  1697  POTTER  Antiq. Greece  i.  xxvi.  (1715) 
152  They  shall  be  instructed  in  the  Gymnical  exercises. 
1737  WHISTON  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  viii.  §  5  This  present  of 
a  crown  shall  be  proclaimed . .  in  the . .  Gymnicai  shews. 

Gymuite  (dji-mnait).  Min.  [Named  by  Thom- 
son, 1843,  from  -fv/,u>-6s  naked,  bare,  in  allusion  to 
the  name  of  its  locality,  Bare  Hills,  Maryland  :  see 
-ITE.]  A  synonym  of  DEWEYLITE. 

1843  Phil.  Mag.  Ser.  HI.  XXII.  191  '  Gymnite  '.  1868  in 
Dana  Min.  (ed.  5)  469. 

Gymno-  (djimni?),  before  a  vowel  gymn-, 
comb,  form  of  Gr.  yv^v6-s  naked,  bare,  chiefly  in 
technical  terms  of  Botany,  Biology,  and  Zoology 
(the  more  important  are  given  as  main-words) : 
Gymnanthons  (d/jimnarnjias1  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  avff-os 
flower  +  -ous],  having  naked  flowers,  wanting  both 
calyx  and  corolla.  Gymuaxony  (d^imnx'ksdhi) 
Bot.  [Gr.  Sfav  axis  +  -Y],  a  rare  condition  in 
flowers,  in  which  the  placenta  protrudes  through 
the  ovary  (R.  Brown  Man.  Bot.  1874,  Gloss.). 
Gynmetrous  (dgimnf'tias)  a.  [chthyol.  [Gr.  rjrp-ov 
abdomen  +  -oca],  '  having  a  naked  or  smooth 
belly;  applied  to  those  fishes  which  have  no 
anal  fins  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886).  Gymnoblastic 
(•blcrstik)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  P\affT6s  (see  -BLAST)], 
having  the  nutritive  or  generative  buds  unpro- 
tected by  an  external  receptacle  (hydrotheca 
or  gonangium) ;  so  Gymnobla'stons  a.  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex).  Gymnobranchiate  (-braeTjki|<?t)  Zool. 
[Gr.  Bpa-fxia.pl.,  g'Hs]  adj.,  belonging  to  the  Gym- 
nobranchiata,  a  group  of  gastropods  having  naked 
gills ;  sb.  an  animal  of  this  group  ( Cent.  Diet.  1 889). 
Gymnoceratous  (-se'ratas)  a.  Ent.  [Gr.  xepar-, 
Kfpas  horn],  belonging  to  the  Gymnocerala,  a  group 
of  heteropterous  insects  having  exposed  antennae 
(ibid).  ||  Gymnocyta  (-sarta),  -cyte  (-salt)  Biol. 
[Gr.  KVTOS  cell],  '  Hackel's  term  for  a  naked  or 
wall-less  cytode  having  a  nucleus '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Gymnocytode  (-sarl^d)  Biol.  [CYTODE],  '  Hack- 
el's  term  for  a  cytode  without  a  proper  cell  wall 
and  nucleus'  (ibid.).  Gyinuodont  (dgi'mn^dpnt) 
Ichthyol.  [Gr.  oSovr-,  ItSovs  tooth]  adj.,  belonging 
to  the  Gymnodontes,  a  group  of  plectognath  fishes 
having  the  jaw  prolonged  into  a  beak  covered  with 
a  dental  plate  ;  sb.  a  fish  belonging  to  this  group. 
Gymnogen  (dgi'inndfdgen)  Bot.  [see  -GEN]  =  GYM- 
NOSPEBM.  Gymnogenous  (dgimnp-djenas)  a.  Bot. 
[see  -GENOUS]  =  GYMNOSPEKMOUS  (Cassell  1884). 
Gymnogram  (dgi-mnJgrsem)  Bot.  [Gr.  fpamai 
line,  mark],  a  fern  of  the  genus  Gymnogramme 
or  -gramma,  having  the  lines  of  spore-cases  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  frond  uncovered.  Gymno- 
gynoni  (dgimnp-djinas)  a.  Bot.  [see  -GYNOUS], 
having  a  naked  ovary  (Treas.  Bot.  1866).  Gym- 
nolnmatons  (-If-matas)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  Xai/ios 
throat,  gullet],  belonging  to  the  Gymno Ixmata, 
a  division  of  Polyzoa  having  no  epistome  or 
valve  to  close  down  upon  the  mouth.  Oymno- 
merons  (-nuVras)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  mp-6s  thigh], 
pertaining  to  the  Gymnomera,  a  division  of 
cladocerous  crustaceans  (Cent.  Diet).  tGym- 
nomonospe-rmons  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  n6vo-s  alone, 
one-,  airipn-a  seed],  having  the  seeds  single  and 
naked.  Gymnomyxine  (-mi'ksain)  a.  Zool.  [Gr. 
tiv(-a  slime],  pertaining  to  the  Gymnomyxa,  a  low 
grade  of  Polyzoa  which  are  naked  or  not  corticate 
(Cent.  Diet).  Gymnophthalmate  (-pfbse-lmft), 
-ophtha-lmatcns,  -ophtha-lmic,  -ophtha'lmons 
adjs.  Zool.  [Gr.  fyftiA^s  eye],  belonging  to  the 
Gymnophtaalmata  or  naked-eyed  medusa;.  fGym- 
nopolyspe-rmous  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  TTO\V-S  much,  many, 
o-irepn-a  seed]  :  see  quot.  and  cf.  gymnotetrasper- 
mous  (below).  Gymnopterons  (-(rpteras)  a.  Ent. 
[Gr.  irrtp-ov  wing],  having  naked  wings,  without 
hairs  or  scales;  having  sheathless  wings  (Cent. 
Diet).  Gymnorhinal  (-rsi'nal)  a.  Ornith.  [Gr. 
ft"-,  pis  nostril],  having  naked  or  unfeathered 
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nostrils  (ibid).  Gymnosomate  (-so"'m/t),-so'ma- 
tons,  -soiuous  adjs.  Zool.  [Gr.  oiu/i-a,  atap-ar- 
body],  pertaining  to  the  Gymnosomata,  an  order 
of  pteropods  having  a  naked  body.  Oymno- 
spore  (dji-miKfepo'.!)  Bot.  [SPOKE],  a  naked 
spore ;  so  Gymno'sporous,  having  uncovered 
spores  (Cassell,  1884).  Gymnotetraspermous 
(-tetraspS'jmas)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  rtrpa-  four,  ampn-a 
seed]  :  see  quots.  Gymnotooous  (-ftikas)  a. 
Zool.  [Gr.  TOK-OS  bringing-forth,  offspring],  having 
the  genital  products  uncovered,  as  certain  hydroids 
(Cent.  Diet).  Gymnoioidal  (-z0"'idal)  a.  Zool. 
[Gr.  $-ov  animal :  see  -ID  3],  pertaining  to  the 
GymnozoiJa,  a  section  of  Infusoria  in  Saville  Kent's 
classification. 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  413/2  "Gyinnanthous.  Naked 
flowered.  1871  ALLMAN  (title)  A  Monograph  of  the  *Gymno- 
blastic  or  Tubularian  Hydroids.  1876  MACALISTER  Antm. 
Morphology  i.  5  A  naked  cytode  is  called  a  *gymnocytode . . 
a  naked  cell  is  a  *gymnocyte.  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Set. 
etc.,  *Gymnodonts,  Gyntnodontes,  the  name  of  the  family  of 
Plectognathic  fishes.  1846  LINDLEY  Veg.  Kingd.  4  Exogens 
have  been  broken  up  into  i.  Exogens  proper,  or  those  having 
an  ovary,  style,  and  sligma ;  and  2.  *Gymnogens,  which 
have  neither.  1861  SIR  W.  J.  HOOKER  Brit.  Ferns  PI.  i 
Gymnogramme  leptophylla  . .  Small  Annual  *Gymnogram. 
1864  T.  MOORE  Brit.  Ferns  35  The  Gymnogram.  This  plant 
belongs  to  a  family  of  which  nearly  all  the  species  are 
tropical.  1875  BLAKE  Zool.  329  It  is  called  phylactolaema- 
tous,  as  opposed  to  marine  *gymnolxmatous.  1760  JAS. 
LEE  Introa.  Bot.  ll.  vi.  (1765)  85  Such  as  have  an  im- 
bricated amentum  and  are  *gymnomonospcrmous.  1870 
NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  I.  84  note,  The  old  sub-class  of  the 
Acalephae  contained  the  *Gymnophthalmate  Medusae  (=the 
Discophora)  and  the  Steganophthalmate  Medusa;.  [1870 
NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  Gloss.,  Gymnophthalntata,  applied 
by  Edward  Forbes  to  those  Medusa;  in  which  the  eye-specks 
at  the  margin  of  the  disc  are  unprotected.  The  division 
is  now  abandoned.]  1871  ALLMAN  Gymnoblastic  Hydroids 
2  The  so-called  naked-eyed  or  'gyrnnophthalmic  Medusae. 
Ibid.  80.  MeCrady  divides  the  *gymnophthalmatous  or 
hydroid  medusae  into  the  '  endostomata '  and  the  '  exosto- 
mata '.  1870  ROSSITER  Diet.  Set.  Terms,  "Gymnophthat- 
tnous,  naked-eyed.  1730-^  BAILEY  (folio),  *GyHtnopolys£cr- 
ntotts  Plants,  such  as  bear  two  naked  Seeds  inclosed  in  a 
Calyx,  without  any  Seed-Vessel.  1885  RAY  LANKESTER  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  837  The  naked  protoplasmic  particles 
that  issue  from  such  coated  spores,  or  are  formed  directly 
by  the  rapid  fission  of  the  parent  Prptozoon  . .  are  termed 
*  *gymnospores  '•  173*-$  BAILEY  (folio),  *Gy»tnotetras£er. 
mous  Plants,  such  as  have  four  naked  Seeds  inclosed  in  a 
Calyx,  without  any  Seed-Vessel.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  560  2 
Gymnotetrasptrnioits,  having  such  a  four-lobed  ovary  as  is 
found  in  labiates,  which  was  formerly  thought  to  consist  of 
four  naked  seeds.  1880-1  SAVILLE  KENT  Man.  Infusoria 
I.  329  The  independent  ur  *Gymnozoidal  section  of  the 
collared  Flagellata  or  Discostomata. 

Gymnobrblism.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  yv/u>6-s  naked 
-I-  BIBLE  +  -ISM.]  The  opinion  that  the  bare  text 
of  the  Bible,  '  without  note  or  comment ',  may  be 
safely  put  before  the  unlearned  as  a  sufficient  guide 
to  religious  truth.  So  Gymnobi  blical  a.,  per- 
taining to,  or  holding,  this  opinion;  Gymnobi' - 
blist,  a  believer  in  '  gymnobiblism  *. 

i8a6  BP.  JEBB  in  C  Forster  Cprr.  (1834)  II.  539  As  to  distri- 
buting the  Bible,  gymno-biblism  is  less  in  fashion  than  it 
was.  1834  C.  FORSTER  Life  Bp.  Jebb  ii.  (1836)  88  Assailed 
. .  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  gymnobiblical  protestant,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  priest-governed  Romanist.  1844 
W.  H.  MILL  Sertii.  Tempt.  Christ  Notes  155  Those  whom 
the  late  Bishop  Jebb  and  Mr.  Knox  term  Gymnobiblists. 

Gymnpcarpous  (djimn^ka-jpas),  a..  Bot.  [f. 
Gr.  •yu/xcoKapir-ot  (f.  yviu>6-s  naked,  bare  +  xapiros 
fruit)  + -ous.]  Having  a  naked  fruit;  applied  to 
those  lichens  in  which  the  apothecia  are  open  or 
expanded,  or  to  a  fructification  of  this  character. 

1856  W.  L.  LINDSAY  Brit.  Lichens  70  They  then  find  their 
way  to  the  surface  of  the  thalanuum  in  gymnocarpous 
species.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microse.  n.  i.  305  The  Gymnocarpous 
Lichens.  1881  VINKS  Sachs'  Bot.  306  The  fertile  hyphae 
may.. grow  towards  the  exterior  and  form  the  spores  at  the 
surface,  when  the  fructification  is  said  to  be  gymnocarpous. 

Gymnogene  (d^i'mn^da/h).  [ad.  mod.L. 
Gymnogcnys,  lit.  naked-chinned,  f.  Gr.  -vw/jyo-s 
naked  +  -/tvvs  chin ;  Temminck's  specific  name  for 
the  bird  (Falcog),  afterwards  used  as  a  generic 
name  by  Lesson.]  A  book-name  for  an  African 
hawk,  Polyboroides  typicus  or  P.  capensis. 

1875-84  R.  B.  SHARPE  Layard's  Birds  S.  Africa  9  Poly. 
borotdes  typicus.  Banded  Gymnogene. 

t  Gymno-logize,  v.  OPS.-"  [ad.  med.L.  gym- 
nologizare  (f.  "/vnvo-s  naked  +  A<S-yos  speech),  ex- 
plained '  nude  loqui '  by  J.  de  Janua.]  intr.  '  To 
dispute  naked,  like  an  Indian  philosopher'  (Bailey 
vol.  II,  1717). 

Gymnopsedic  (djimn^pt-dik),  a.  Gt.  Antiq. 
[ad.  Gr.  yvp.voTrcuSuc6s,  f.  yvnv6-s  naked  -t-  iraiS-,  irafs 
boy.]  The  distinctive  epithet  of  the  dances  or 
other  exercises  performed  by  naked  boys  at  public 
festivals. 

1850 LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  (ed.  2)  §  77  note  2 
The  gymnopaedic,  hyporchematic,and  other  kinds  of  orches- 
tics were  already  cultivated  in  a  highly  artistic  manner. 

Gymnosoph  (dsi-mn&fif).  rare.  [As  if  ad. 
Gr.  *yvnv6ao<pos,  after  <pi\6<ro<pos  (see  PHILOSO- 
PHER) ;  cf.  next.]  =next. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Lit,  Rent.  (1839)  IV.  282  To  have  the 
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battle  fairly  fought  out,  Spinoza,  or  a  Bhuddist,  or  a  Bur- 
muse  Gymnosoph,  should  be  challenged. 

GymnoSOphist  (d^imnp'S^rist).  Also  5  //. 
genosophis,  6-7  gimnosophiat.  [ad.  L.  (pi.) 
gymnosophist-se,  ad.  Gr.  yvnvoffofpiarai  ,  f.  yvftvo-s 
naked  +  OO^ICTTIJS  SOPHIST.  Cf.  F.  gymnosophisle 
(i5-i6th  c.  in  Godtfroy  Comfl).']  One  of  a  sect 
of  ancient  Hindu  philosophers  of  ascetic  habits 
(known  to  the  Greeks  through  the  reports  of  the 
companions  of  Alexander),  who  wore  little  or  no 
clothing,  denied  themselves  flesh  meat,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  mystical  contemplation.  Also 
occas.  allusively,  an  ascetic  or  mystic. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4022  Erinets  .  .  A  progenie  of  pore 
men  pat  neuir  pride  hauntis,  And  ?it  be  gentill  geno^ophis 
l>am  m  pe  gest  callis.  1576  FLEMING  Pauofit.  Epist.  349  The 
custome  of  the  Gymnosophistes  of  India.  1590  GRKENE 
Ncucr  too  late  (1600)  6,  I  am  not  a  Gimnosophist  to  iangle 
at  euery  sophisticall  objection.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Wit  ff  Mirtk  Wks.  n.  193/1  Shamrooke,  a  famous  Scithian 
Gimnosophist.  a  1640  MASSINCER  Very  \Votnan  in.  v,  The 
Curate  .  .  that  great  Philosopher,  He  that  found  out  a  Pud- 
ding had  two  ends  ;  That  learned  Clerk,  that  notable  Gym- 
nosophist,  1786  l'ogo}iologia  13  The  Gymnosophists  were 
particularly  attentive  to  their  beards.  1873  SYMONDS  Gk. 
Poets  ii.  53  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  Empedocles 
visited  the  East  and  learned  the  secrets  of  Gymnospphists. 
1882  STEVENSON  Fam.  Stud.  171  Part  gymnosophist  part 
backwoodsman. 

So  Gymnosophy  (djimn^s^li),  the  doctrine  or 
system  of  gymnosophists. 

1826  GOOD  Bk.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  6  The  Greeks,  themselves.  . 
seem  .  .  to  have  become  acquainted  with  it  as  a  branch  of 
gymnosophy. 

t  Gymnosophi-stal.  Obs.rare-1.  [f.  GYM- 
NOSOPHIST +  -AL.]  =  GYMNOSOPHIST. 

I5TO  J.  JONES  Present.  Bodie  fy  Soule  I.  xliv.  115  Not  re- 
garding the  words  of  .  .  the  Chaldean  Prophetes,  or  rather 
Mathematists  and  Gymnosophistals. 

t  Gymnosophistian.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  4 
genosophistien.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IAN.]  =  GYMNO- 
SOPHIST. 

1340-70  A  lex.  tt  Dind.  1  1  J)e  proude  genosophistiens  were 
be  gomus  called  ;  Now  is  bat  name  to  mene  pe  nakid  wise. 
Ibid.  23  pe  gentil  genosophistiens  bat  goode  were  of  wittc. 

Gymnosperm  (dji-mnfepsjm).  Bot.  [ad. 
mod.L.  gymnosperm-us,  ad.  Gr.  "tvp.vooirtpn-os,  {. 
yviivo-s  naked  +  oiripn-a.  seed,  SPEBM.  Cf.  F. 
gymnosperme^\  A  plant  which  has  naked  Seeds, 
as  the  pine,  hemlock  fir,  etc.  ;  one  of  the  Gymno- 
spertHK,  a  class  of  exogenous  plants  so  character- 
ized, embracing  the  orders  Cycadacese,  Coniferse, 
and  Gnetacex. 

[1682  RAY  Method.  Plant.  (1733)  193  Gymnosperma 
planta.  Quae  semen  nudum  fert.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot.  245  Gymnospennae  are  known  from  all  other  Vascu- 
lares  by  the  vessels  of  their  wood  having  large  apparent 
perforations.]  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  510/1  Gytitnosperms, 
one  of  the  five  divisions  under  which  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  now  classified.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  xx.  398  The 
gymnosperms  or  coniferous  and  cycadeous  plants  abound  in 
all  strata.  1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot,  (1892)  288  Certain 
Gymnosperms  ..  develop  a  bright  green  color  in  the  deepest 
darkness. 

Gymnospermons  (dgimn&paumss),  a.  Bot. 
[f.  mod.  L.  gymnosperm-tts  (see  prec.)  +  -oos.] 
Naked-seeded  ;  applied  to  those  plants,  e.g.  coni- 
fers, in  which  the  seeds  are  not  provided  with  a 
seed-vessel  ;  belonging  to  the  class  Gymnospermsi. 

1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  n.  v. 
(1765)  84  Such  as  have  irregular  Corollae,  and  the  Fruit 
gymnospermous.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  9  7.  268  Gym- 
nospermous  .  .  plants  are  so  named  because  the  ovules  .  .  are 
fertilized  by  direct  application  of  the  pollen. 

So  Gymnospe-rmal  (Cent.  Diet),  G-ymnospe  r- 
mio  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886)  adjs.,  in  the  same  sense. 
Gymnospe'rmy,  the  attribute  of  being  gymno- 
spermons. 

1890  GARNSEY  Sachs'  Hist.  Bot.  i.  iii.  142  Thus  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  in  vegetation,  the  gvmnospermy  of 
the  Conifers  and  Cycads,  was  for  the  first  time  established 


[by  Robert  Brown,  1825]. 

Gymnostomous 


(dgunnfiUSmM),  a.  Bot. 
[f.  Gr.  yvnvo-s  naked  +  aro/ji-a  mouth.]  Naked- 
mouthed;  applied  to  those  mosses  in  which  the 
mouth  of  the  sporangium  has  no  peristome. 

1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  377  When  trie  mouth  is  naked, 
the  Mosses  in  which  such  a  sporangium  is  found  are  called 
gymnostomous  or  naked-mouthed.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER 
Sachs'  Bot.  331  If  the  peristome  is  wanting,  the  theca  is 
said  to  be  gymnostomous.  1881  SPRUCE  in  Jrnl.  Bot.  X. 
No.  217.  13  1'he  capsule  was  gymnostomous. 

So  Gymiiostomatous  (-stfmaUs)  a.,  in  the  same 
sense  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

Gymnote  (dsi'mno'lt).  [Anglicized  form  of 
next.]  A  fish  of  the  genus  Gymnotus. 

1819  Pantologia  V,  s.  v.  Gymnotus  .  .1.  G.  electricus. 
Electric  eel  or  gymnote..  .2.  G.  albifrons.  White-shouldered 
gymnote..  .3.  G.  earapo.  American  gymnote. 

II  Gymnotus  (djimmw-tfo).  PI.  gymnoti 
.d.Zjimnou'tai).  [mod.L.  (Linnaeus  1  748),  for  *gym- 
nonolus,  f.  Gr.  ^u^vo-j  naked  +  vurrov  back,  with 
allusion  to  the  absence  of  dorsal  fins.]  A  fresh- 
water eel-like  fish  of  South  America,  Electrophone 
(formerly  Gymnotus)  electricus,  capable  of  giving 
an  electric  shock  ;  an  electric  eel. 


X753  L-^M.  tr.  Du  Boscq*s  Accomplish 'it  Woman  II.  121 
Hesychius  saith  there  were  judges  appointed  particularly 
for  this  purpose,  who  were  called  *Gynjecononiists.  1877 
HUXLEY  Anat.  Itw.  Anim.  iv.  202  The  formidable  Bil- 
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* 

I77S  WILLIAMSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  95,  I  am  induced 
to  believe,  that  the  ^ymnotus  has  powers  greatly  superior  to 
. .  those  of  the  torpedo.  1834  Nat.  I'lulos.  III.  Pliys.  Gcog. 
50/2  (U.K.S)  The  temperature  of  the  waters  in  which  Ihc 
gymnoti  habitually  live,  is  from  78  to  So  degrees.  1854 
BADHAM  Halicnt.  407  The  gyninotus  belongs  to  a  small 
electric  coterie  composed  of  five  individuals. 

Gymow^e,  variant  of  GEMEW  Obs. 

Gympe,  variant  of  JIMP,  jest. 

Gyn,  variant  of  GIN  rf.l 

Gynaecandrical :  see  GYNJJCO-. 

II  Gynaeceum  (dgai-,  d^inftf-cm).  Also  7  gyne- 
gium,  8-9  -eoeum,  -ecreum,  9  -eeium,  -socium. 
[L.  gynxciuiii,  -turn,  a.  Gr.  ywaiKfioi>,  f.  ywaix-, 
IVVTI  woman.] 

1.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Atitiq.  The  women's  apartments 
in  a  household  ;  any  building  set  apart  for  women. 

1713  R.  MILLAR  Propagat.  C/ir.  II.  ix.  553  Their  Gyne- 
cajum  for  young  Gentlewomen  taught  at  the  expense  of 
their  parents.  1832  CELL  Pompeiana  I.  viii.  151  A  gyne- 
caeum  or  apartment  for  the  women  and  children.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princ.  in.  262  Women,  up  till  this  Cramp'd  under 
worse  than  South-Sea-isle  taboo,  Dwarfs  of  the  gynatceum. 
1848  LYTTON  Harold  I.  ij  The  lararium  was  deserted ;  the 
gynascium  was  still,  as  in  the  Roman  time,  the  favoured 
apartment  of  the  female  portion  of  the  household.  1879 
FARRAH  St.  Paul  (rSSs)  131  The  degradation  of  the  harem 
and  the  narrowness  of  the  gynajceum. 

t  b.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  :  A  textile  manu- 
factory. Obs. 

1610  HOLLAND  Ctiimtt!ti's  Brit.  I.  77  The  Procurator  of 
the  Gynegium  or  Draperie  in  Britaine,  in  which  the  clothes 
of  the  Prince  and  souldiers  were  woven.  1781  GIBBON  Decl. 
*  F.  xvii.  II.  56  We  had  a  treasury-chest  in  London,  and  a 
gyneceum  or  manufacture  at  Winchester. 

2.  Bot.  The  female  organs  of  a  flower,  collec- 
tively.     Now   usually   spelt   gyncecium,   having 
been  supposed  to  be  from  Gr.  olxiov  house ;  under 
the  influence  of  this  notion  ANDBCECIUM  has  been 
formed  as  its  correlative. 

1833  LiNDLEV  Introd.  Bot.  i.  ii.  §  10.  138  The  last  organ 
to  enumerate  in  the  flower  is  . .  \\yzfemale  system  or  gynje-    : 
ceum  of  Roper  . .  usually  called  the  pistillum.     1858  A.    •• 
GRAY  Lett.  (1893)  449  When  you  speak  of  ovary  in  Cle-    1 
matis  leave  us  to  gather,  from  the  context,  whether  you 
mean,  (i)  the  whole  gynjecium ;  (2)  a  separate  pistil ;  or, 
(3)  the  ovuliferous  portion  of  a  pistil.    1875  BENNETT  & 
DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  477  In  Althxa  rosea  . .  the  filaments  form 
a  membranous  closed  tube  which  completely  envelopes  the 
gyna:ceum.    1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  vu  §  1. 165  The  aggre- 
gate stamens  of  a  flower  have  been  called  the  Andrcecium  ; 
the  pistils,  the  Gyncecium.  1807  WILLIS  Fl.  Plants  /f  Ferns 
I.  59  The  rest  of  the  flower  is  nypogynous  (below  the  gynce- 
ceum  or  carrjellary  portion). 

Gynaecian,  a.  rare—1.  Also  gyneciau  (in  mod. 
Diets.),  [f.  Gr.  -ywaiK-,  -/vir/i  woman  +  -IAN.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  women. 

1640  tr.  Ferrand's  Love  Mclanch.  331  Moderne  Physitians 
prescribe  Fasting  and  Abstinence  to  Melancholy  Lovers  :  as 
likewise  doe  all  Gynaician  writers,  to  Women  that  are  [etc.], 

Gyncecic  (dgainf-sik),  a.  Med.  Also  gyneeio. 
[ad.  Gr.  -^waucix-os,  f.  yvvaix-,  ywri  woman.] 
Relating  to  diseases  peculiar  to  women. 

1878  J.  H.  AVELING  (title')  The  Influence  of  Posture  on 
Women  in  Gynecic  and  Obstetric  Practice. 

Gynaeco-  (dgsi-,  dgin/"k^),  also  (esp.  U.  S.\ 
gyneco-,  repr.  Gr.  fvvaiKo-,  comb,  form  of  yvvr/ 
woman,  female,  as  in :  •)•  Gynseca'nclrical  a.  [Gr. 
avSp-,  dvrip  man],  common  to  men  and  women. 
Gyneecocoanlc  (-sJ'nik)  a.  [Gr.  KOIV-OS  common], 
having  women  in  common.  Gynaecolatry  (-p'latri) 
[Gr.  Aarpci'a :  see  -LATBY],  woman-worship.  Gy- 
nascomasty  (-mae'sti)  Physiol.  [Gr.  paaT-6s 
breast :  cf.  Gr.  yvvcuKoitaaOos  (Galen)  and  mod.L. 
gyniecomastutii],  the  condition  of  a  man's  breasts 
in  which  they  are  as  large  as  a  woman's  and  func- 
tionally active.  Gynaecomorphous  (-mp'ifas)  a. 
[Gr.  /iop</>-r)  shape],  having  the  form  or  characters 
of  a  female,  f  Gy nre'conome  [Gr.  •ywoiaoi'o/jot : 
see  -NOJIOUS],  one  of  a  board  of  magistrates  at 
Athens  which  was  formed  to  maintain  manners 
among  women  ;  so  Gynaeco'nomist,  in  the  same 
sense.  Gynee-cophore  (-fo»a)  Zool.  [Gr.  -<popos 
bearing],  in  certain  invertebrate  animals,  as  some 
trematodes,  a  receptacle  in  the  male  in  which  the 
female  is  borne,  a  gynascophoric  canal ;  hence 
Gynse  cophoric  (-ffrik)  a.  Gynse  cophysiology 
(-fizip-lodai),  the  THYSIOLOGY  of  the  female  genera- 
tive organs. 

1684  I.  MATHER  in  Academy  3  Feb.  (1900)  102/1  *Gynecan- 
drical  Dancing,  or  that  which  is  commonly  called  Mixt  or 
Promiscuous  Dancing  of  Men  and  Women  together.  1822 
SHELLEY  Chas.  I,  n.  366  A  commonwealth  like  Gon/alo's  in 
the  play,  *Gyna:coca:mc  and  pantisocratic.  1888  Universal 
Rev.  Sept.  23  That  fatal  ^gynaecolatry  which  rules  all  social 
and  domestic  life  across  the  Channel.  1873  H.  SPENCER 
Stud.  Social.  Notes  (1874)  421  The  mamma:  of  men  will, 
under  special  excitation,  yield  milk  :  there  are  various  cases 
of  "gynaecomasty  on  record,  and  in  famines  infants  whose 
mothers  have  died  have  been  thus  saved.  1865  Reader  No. 
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liar/ia,  llic  mule  of  which  is  the  larger  and  retains  the 
female  in  u  •gyuscuphore.  1881  I'AuiAuu  /.ool.  152  Acau.il 
or  passage  in  the  male  formed  by  the  infolding  of  the  edge* 
of  the  concave  side  of  the  body  called  a  gynajcophore.  1885 
VV.  ROBERTS  Urin.  ft  Kcnal  His.  in.  xhi.  ted.  4)  648  The 
male  [of  BUharna  j/^intittil'itt]  is.  .provided  with  a  'gyiuc- 
cophoric  canal.  1818  M.  RVAN  Man.  Midwifery  19  *Gyna> 
cophysiology,  or  uses  of  the  female  organs  of  generation. 

Gynaecocracy  (dpi-,  d^in/kp-krasi).  Also  7 
gin83cocratio,8-ygynecoeracy.  f  ad.  Or.  •ywai«o- 
xparia  (Aristotle,  Plutarch),  f.  ywatx(o,-,  yvvrj 
woman  +  -xparia  -CBACY.  Cf.  V.gyn&ocralie  (  1  6th  c. 
in  Ilatz.-Darm.).]  Government  by  a  woman  or 
women  ;  female  rule  or  mastery  ;  depreciatingly, 
petticoat  government. 

1613  SKLDEN  Draytons  Paly-all},  xvii.  Notes  276  Gyna;- 
cocracie.  1614  —  Titles  Hon.  11.  i.  176  Goropius  vndertakes 
a  coniecture  of  the  first  cause  which  excluded  Giiuecocratie 
(or  female  succession  and  gouernment)  among  them.  1660  K. 
COKE  Power  •fSu/'j.  looThat  God  has  owned  Gyiuecocraty 
.  .  is  evident  in  Deborah.  1692  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  Dejf. 
Pop,  vii.  169  What  if  it  would  overthrow  a  Gynaxocracy  too  ? 
1788  H.  CLiMKv.Sc/ioolCatuiidates(i%ii)<)  That  there  should 
be  permitted  such  an  abuse  of  power  in  the  world,  as  either 
a  public  or  domestic  Gynecocracy  !  1816  SCOTT  A  ntiq.  xxvi. 
twin,  In  the  fishing  villages  on  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay  .  . 
the  government  is  gynecocracy.  1886  7V/«//tf5a>-LXXVIII. 
500  That  social  gynascocracy  for  which  France  is  famous. 

Hence  Gynwoocra  tic,  -cra'tical  aiijs.,  pertain- 
ing to  gynaecocracy  or  female  government  ;  Gyne-- 
cocrat,  an  upholder  of  or  adherent  to  gynecocratic 
government. 

1856  Y.  E.  PAGET  Owlet  Owlst.  201  Can  you  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  Gynecocratical  ?  1877  R.  MAKTWEAU  tr.  Gold- 
siker's  Hebrew  Mythol.  iv.  76  A  theory  of  the  history  of 
civilisation  usually  called  the  Gynaecocratic.  1878  Fraser's 
Mag.  XVII.  649  The  rare  respect  for  the  proprietary  rights 
of  women  in  which  Strabo  saw  a  token  ofgynascocratic  bar- 
barism. 1893  F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.  Y.  I  LVI.  68/3  The  un. 
alloyed  natives  of  Kocch  Behar  are  so  far  gone  as  gynecocrats 
that  all  their  property  is  vested  in  the  women. 

Gynaecological  (dsai-.djin/k^lp-djikal),  a.  [f. 
as  next  -t-  -1C  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
gynaecology. 

1876  (title}  Transactions  of  the  [American]  Gynecological 
Society.  1879  Corn/i.  Afag.  June  699  The  gynaecological 

of  the 


.  .  .  . 

chiefly  carried  out  in  the  hypogastric  region.  1884  Health 
Exhib.  Catal.  104/1  Patent  Surgical  Couch  for  gynaecolo- 
gical and  obstetric  examinations  and  general  operations. 

Hence  Gynsecolo  gically  adv.,  in  accordance 
with  the  science  of  gynaecology. 

1885  G.  H.  TAYLOR  Pelv.  f;  Hern.  Thcrap.  116  Hyper- 
aemia,  which  .  .  is  gynaecologically  known  by  a  multitude 
of  other  names. 

Gynaecologist  (d^ai-,  dain/kp-lodsist).  [f. 
next  +  -1ST.]  An  expert  in  gynaecology. 

1872  F.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  Women  41  Gynaecologists  ranged 
themselves  into  two  parties.  1879!.  M.  DUNCAN  Lect.  Dis. 
Woni,  xxviii.  (1889)  230  Many  of  the  greatest  gynaecologists 
say  that  these  abscesses  never  should  be  opened. 

Gynaecology  (d^si-,  dgin^vlodsi).  Also 
gynecology.  [f.  GYN.ECO-  +  -IOGY.]  That  de- 
partment of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the 
functions  and  diseases  peculiar  to  women.  Also 
loosely,  the  science  of  womankind. 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1867  New  Syd.  Soc.  Retrosp.  368  Gyna;- 
cology,  embracing  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
non-pregnant  state.  1883  HART  &  BARBOUR  (title]  Manual  of 
Gynecology.  1885  Jrnl,  Educ.  i  June  256  He..  was  theoreti- 
cally an  adept  in  gynxcology  —  the  science  of  womankind. 

II  Gyuaeconitis  (d3ai-,  dginrkcnai-tis).     [L.,  a. 
Gr.  •ywaiKowms,  f.  ywam-,  -ywij  woman.] 
1.  The  women's    apartments    in  a  household  ; 


1855  R.  F.  BURTON  El-Mcdinah  II.  xv.  47,  I  often  saw 
parties  of  women  mount  the  stairs  to  the  Gynaeconitis. 

2.  The  women's  gallery  in  a  church. 

1850  NEALE  East.  Ch.  !.  I.  206  The  women's  gallery,  or 
gynzeconitis,  formed  an  important  part  of  the  earner  Byzan- 
tine churches.  1865  .SVi/.  Rev.  n  Feb.  182  The  triforium  is 
used  throughout  as  a  gynxkonitis,  or  women's  gallery, 
running  round  three  sides  of  the  church. 

Gynander  (dgsinae'ndaj).  [ad.  Gr.  fvvavSpos 
(see  GYNANDKOUS).] 

1.  A  woman  with  male  characteristics.  rare~l. 
1888  Scribner's  Mag.  May  631/2  An  emasculated  type, 

product  of  short-haired  women  and  long-haired  men,  gy- 
nanders  and  androgynes. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  class  Gynandria. 

1828-32  WEBSTER,  Gynander,  in  botany,  a  plant  whose 
stamens  are  inserted  in  the  pistil. 

Gynandrian  (djai-,  dginas-ndrian),  a.  [f. 
mod.  I..  Gynandria  (Linnaeus),  f.  Gr.  yvv-fi  +  avdp-, 
axi\f  (see  GYNANDBOUS)  +  -IAN.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Linnaean  class  Gynandria,  which  consists  of 
plants  characterized  by  gynandrous  flowers. 

1828-32  WEBSTER  Gynandrian,  having  stamens  inserted 
in  the  pistil. 

Gynandro-  (dgsi-,  dginae'ndro),  comb,  form  of 
Gr.  yvvavSpot  (see  GYNANDBOUS)  in  some  modern 
scientific  terms.  Gynandromorphism  ,-nif  1  1  1,  'in 
Ent.,  the  condition  of  being  gynaudromorphous. 
Gynaiidromorphous(,-nif  ufa.-.  <?.  [Gr.  ftnpipjj  shape, 
form],  having  both  male  and  female  characters  ; 
applied  to  some  few  insects  which  appear  to  have 


GYNO-. 

both  male  and  female  markings  on  ihe  body.    Ojr- 

n&'ndxophore  (-fcwa)  Hot.,  a   gonophore  which 

bears  both  the  stamens  and  the  pistil. 

1843  "  -'-  Mvtfis  I.  8  That  MJ  many  instance  * 

ilruiiiorpliiMii  li.nc  Ijcen  observed  in  individual* 

uf    this    species.      1867    AtluHJitnt    ^  •,  3    Two 

*gyiuuidromarphotu  insects.   1878  MASILRS  lltufrey's  Ret. 
-7'  1  hi  re  Ijearing  the  stamens  and  usury. 

Gynandrous  (d^oi-,  d.5inac-nc!ras),i2.  Hot.  [f. 
Gr.  ywafSp-os  i,  recorded  in  the  sense  '  of  doubtful 
sex")  +  -ous:  cf.  GYNO-  and  -AXWIOLS.]  Applied 
to  those  flowers  and  plants  in  which  the  stamens 
and  pistil  are  united  in  one  column,  as  in  orchids ; 
said  also  of  the  stamens. 


1807  J.  E.  SMITH  Pkys.  Bat.  462  The  rest  of  the  Order  arc 
in  no  sense  gynandrous.  1830  LINDLLY  AW.  Syst.  Bol.  189 
[Stylidies.]  Nearly  allied  both  to  Campanulacex  undGooden- 
ovia-,  from  both  of  which  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
gynandrous  stamens.  1870  HOOKER  Stiia.  Flora  p.  xvii, 
Aristoloihiea:  .  .  Stamens  6-12,  epigynous  or  gynandrous. 
1897  WILLIS  Flower.  PL  I.  77  'Ihe  stamens  may  be  epi- 
petalous  or  gynandrous. 

Gynantherous  :  see  GYNO-. 


Gynarchy  (d^si-najki).  Also  6-8  gunarchy. 
[f.  Gr.  7w-rj  woman  -f  -apx'a,  <VX>7  rule.]  Govern- 
ment by  a  woman  or  women. 

1577-87  HOLINSHEU  Oiron.  I.  13/2  The  gunarchie  of 
tiueene  Cordeilla.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  ff  Subj.  101  That 
in  Gynarchy  the  wife  is  not  subject,  but  superior  to  her 
husband.  1758  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  IV.  cccl.  159,  I  have 
always  some  hopes  of  a  change  under  a  Gunarchy  ;  where 
whim  and  humour  commonly  prevail.  1890  Blacklv.  Mag. 
CXI.VII.  264/2  So  will  you  best  help  to  maintain  .  .  the 
true  gynarchy. 

Oynbred,  obs.  form  of  GINGEBBBEAD. 

Gyndal,  var.  GI-INDAIX  06s.,  windlass. 

Gjmec-  :  see  GYN.EC-. 

Gynegium,  obs.  form  of  GYlTfiCEUM. 

Gyneocracy  (djai-,  dginfip-krasi).  rare.  Also 
7  gynceocratie,  (gyneioeraoie).  [f.  Gr.  -yvif) 
woman  +  -(O)CBACY.]  Incorrect  form  for  GYK.ECO- 
CBACY. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  IX.  xii.  §  47  The  ..  law.  .which 
they  call  the  Salick,  by  the  which  the  French  exclude 
Gyneiocracie  [in  list  oj  '*  Faults  escaped  'altered  /oGynoeo- 
cratie],  or  Womens  Gouernement  in  chiefe.  1869  MRS.  LYNN 
LINTON  Ourselves  176  In  the  gyneocracy  of  the  future,  — 
that  new  moral  world  which  is  to  be  under  woman's  un- 
divided sway.  1881  L.  H.  MORGAN  Contrib.  A  mer.  Ethnol. 
66  The  mother-right  and  gyneocracy  among  the  Iroquois. 

Gyng,  variant  of  GING  Obs. 

Gyngangre,  obs.  form  of  GINGEB. 

t  Gyngawdry,  -awtre.  Cookery.  06s.  Also 
•audre,  -autrey.  A  dish  prepared  with  the  livers 
of  certain  fishes. 


1c  1390  Form  efCury  No.  94  (1780)  47  Gyngawdry.  Take 
'Wche  and"^  the  Lyuour  of  haddok  codlyng  and  hake. 


the- 


i  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  15  Gyngaudre. — Take  J>e  Lyuerys 
of  Codlyngys,  Haddok,  Elys,  or  be  Hake  hed,  or  Freysshc 
Mylwell  hedys,  be  Pouches,  &  be  Lyuerys,  an  sethe  hem 


in  fayre  Water  [etc.],  c  1450  Ibiii.  94  Gyngautrey.  14. .  in 
Warneryiw//^.  C  «//«.(i79i)7oGyngawtre.  Take  the  pake  of 
the  lyver  of  hake  or  of  codlynge,  or  of  hadok,  and  parboyle 
hit  well. 

Gynge,  variant  of  GING  Obs. 

Gyngebrede,  obs.  form  of  GINGEBBBEAD. 

Gynger,  -evere,  -ure,  -yvre,  obs.  ff.  GINGEB. 

Gyngle,  obs.  form  of  JINGLE. 

Gynglimos,  obs.  form  of  GINGLTMUS. 

Gyngour,  obs.  form  of  GINGEB. 

Gyniolatry  (dgsi-,  d5ini|(;-latri).  [Badly  f.  Gr. 
71/fTj  woman  t-  -(O)LATBY.]  Adoration  of  or  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  women.  So  Gyneo'later,  an 
adorer  of  women. 

1876  LOWELL  Among  HIV  Bks.  Ser.  n.  36  The  sentimental 
gynlolatry  of  chivalry,  which  was  at  best  but  skin-deep,  is 
lifted  in  Beatrice  to  an  ideal  and  universal  plane.  1890 
Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  757/2  He  was  become  a  gyneolaler. 

Gynny,  obs.  form  of  GUINEA. 

Gyno-  (dssin^,  dz.intf),  before  a  vowel  gyn- 
(dgain,  dsin),  reduced  form  of  GYN*CO-,  nsed 
chiefly  in  botanical  terms  with  the  meaning  '  pistil ', 
•  ovary '  (the  more  important  are  given  as  main- 
words)  :  Gynantherous  (-ae'njierss)  a.  Bol.  [AK- 
TUKB]  :  see  quot.  Gynocardic  (-kaudik)  a.  Client. 
[f.  mod.L.  Gynocardia  (Gr.  xapoia  heart",  a  genus  of 
the  N.O.  Bixacesi] ,  in  gynocardic  acid,  the  supposed 
active  principle  of  Chaulmugra  oil,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  plant  Gynocardia  odorata.  Gyno- 
dioeoions  (-dsi,fpas)  a.  Bot.  [DICECIOUS],  having 
perfect  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants ;  so 
GynodioBcism  (-dai|/-si/m),  the  condition  of  beiug 
gynodicecious.  GynojnonoBOioua  (-mfnrfss)  a. 
Bot.  [MoNtECIODS],  having  both  perfect  and  female 
floweisonthesameplant.  Gynophasrlte(-c'fad33it/) 
[Gr.  -(pay-os  eating  +  -ITE]  humorous  nonce-vid., 
a  woman-eater,  t  Gynophl'lian,  Gyno-philous 
adjs.  [Gr.  ^(Aos  loving],  woman-loving.  Gyno- 
plartic  (-plae'stik)  a.  Phys.  [PLASTIC],  '  relating 
to  the  closing  of  unnatural  openings  in  the 
female  organs  of  generation,  or  to  the  opening  of 
closed  or  dilatation  of  contracted  natural  open- 
ings of  the  same  organs'  (SyJ.  Six.  Lex.  1886). 


GYNOBASE. 

||  Oynostegium  (-sti'djiwm)  Bot.  [Gr. 
roof],  the  sheath  of  a  gynfeceum.  ||  Oynostemium 
(-strmi|»m)  Bot.  [Gr.  aT-qiuav  thread,  stamen],  the 
column  consisting  of  the  united  stamens  and  pistil, 
as  in  the  orchis. 

1874  R.  BROWN  Man.  Hot.  Gloss.,  *  Gyuaiitherous,  an 
abnormal  condition  of  the  flower  in  which  the  stamens  are 
converted  into  pistils.  1897  AllbiM's  Syst.  Med.  II.  76 
The  active  principle  of  the  oil  [sc.  chaulmoogra  oil],  gyno- 
cardic  acid,  has  also  been  prescribed  internally  by  Besmer 
and  others.  1877  DARWIN  forms  of  Fl.  298  The  species 
now  to  be  considered  consist  of  hermaphrodites  and  females 
without  males  .  .  which  I  have  called  *gynodio:cious.  1880 
GRAY  Struct.  Bat.  vi.  §  3.  IQI  Gyno-dicecious,  where  the 
flowers  on  separate  individuals  are  some  hermaphrodite  and 
some  female,  but  none  male  only.  1881  H.  MULLER  in 
Nature  XXIII.  337  Stellaria  glauca  .  .  is  gynodlcccious. 
1897  WILLIS  Filmier.  PI.  I.  89  This  is  termed  *gynodioecism 
and  is  common  also  in  Caryophyllaceae  .  .  and  other  plants. 
1881  H.  MI'LLER  in  Nature  XXIII.  337  Syringa  Persica  .  . 
is  *gynomoncecious.  1897  WILLIS  Flower.  PI.  II.  97  The 
most  common  case  is  *gynomonoecism,  the  ray-florets  being 
9,  the  disc  $.  1853  LYTTON  My  Novel  III.  xxii,  He  preys 
upon  the  weaker  sex,  and  is  a  'Gynophagite.  1647  R. 
BACON  Cyprian  Acad.  Aij  b,  My  *Gynophilian  or  amorous 
infant.  1613  COCKERAM,  *Gynof>hilous,  a  louer  of  women. 
1880  GRAV  Struct.  Bot.  414/1  *Gynostegium,  a  sheath  or 
covering  of  the  gynoecium,  of  whatever  nature.  1861  BENT- 
LEY  Man.  Bot.  256  The  column  is  .  .  termed  the  "gynoste- 
mium,  and  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  gynandrous.  1880 
C.  £  F.  DARWIN  Movem.  PI.  226  The  circumnutation  of 
the  gynostemium  of  Stylidium  .  .  is  highly  remarkable,  and 
apparently  aids  in  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers. 

Gynobase  (djai'n-,  dgrmytv's).  Bot.  Also  in 
mod.L.  form  gynobasis.  [f.  GYNO-  +  BASE.]  The 
flat  or  conical  enlargement  of  the  receptacle  of 
a  flower  supporting  the  gynieceum. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  136  Carpella  equal  in  number 
to  the  petals,  lying  upon  an  enlarged,  tumid,  fleshy  disk 
(the  gynobase).  1832  —  Introtl.  Bot.  I.  ii.  §  9.  137  Gyno- 
basis. 1849  CARPENTER  Veg.  Pkys.  414  The  seed-vessel, 
when  ripe,  splits  into  four  valves,  leaving  the  thick  hard 
gynobase  in  the  centre. 

Hence  Gynobasic  (djai-,  djin^b^'sik)  a.,  per- 
taining to  or  having  a  gynobase  ;  gynobasic  style, 
one  rising  from  the  base  of  the  ovary.  Also  Oyno- 
baseous  (-b£''sfts)  a.  rare. 

1836  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  (ed.  2)  128  No  Gynobaseous 
order  has  more  than  5  carpels,  except  accidentally.  Euphor- 
biacex,  which  are  much  more  like  gynobasic  plants  [etc.]. 
1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  289  The  ovary  is  said  to  be  gyno- 
basic. 1872  OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  H.  212  The  style  springing 
from  the  centre  and  base  of  the  lobes  of  the  ovary,  termed 
gynobasic.  1897  WILLIS  Flo-Mer.  PI.  I.  77  The  style  usually 
crowns  the  ovary  but  is  sometimes  lateral,  basal  or  gynobasic. 


Gynocracy  (&&-,  dauykrasi).  [f.  GYNO-  + 
-CBACY.]  =  GYN^COCRACY  ;  also  quasi  -concr., 
women  as  the  ruling  class. 

1718  POPE  Let.  to  Swift  S.'s  Wks.  1761  VIII.  75,  I  am 
told  the  Gynocracy  are  of  opinion,  that  they  want  no  better 
writers  than  Cibber  and  the  British  journalist.  i8u  SCOTT 
Nigel  xvii,  Oligarchy  limited  monarchy,  and  even  gyno- 
cracy.  1814  BYRON  Juan  xvi.  lii,  But  wear  the  newest 
mantle  of  hypocrisy,  On  pain  of  much  displeasing  the  gyno- 
cracy.  1864  Macm.  Mag.  July  219  From  a  gynocracy  .  . 
heaven  save  us  and  all  Christian  communities  ! 

So  Oynocra-tic  a.  =  GYN.ECOCHATIC. 

1847  Frasers  Mag.  XXXVI.  15  Hers  was  not  a  popular 
form  of  gynocratic  government.  1861  HULME  tr.  Moquin- 
Tatidon  n.^  in.  198  I  .innscus  terms  the  government  [of  bees] 
a  gynocratic  republic. 

II  Gynoecium,  the  usual  but  incorrect  form  of 
GYN.ECEUM  2,  Bot. 

Gynophore  (dgsi-n-,  dji-mfiou).  [f.  GYNO-  + 
Gr.  -<(>op-os  bearing.  Cf.-F.  gynophore.] 

1.  Bol.  The  pedicel  or  stalk  which  in  some  flowers 
supports  the  ovary. 

_i8zi  S.  F.  GRAY  Nat.  Arrangein.  PI.  I.  159  It  is  some- 


is  often  called  the  thecaphore  or  gynophore.  1871  H.  MAC- 
MILLAN  True  Vine  ii.  (1872)  64  The  central  gynophore  [of 
the  Passion  flower],  bearing  the  stamens  and  pistil,  was  the 
pillar  of  the  cross.  1880  C.  &  F.  DARWIN  Mmiem.  PI.  225 
The  gynophore  of  Arackis  liypogxa. 
2.  Zool.  One  of  the  branches  bearing  the  female 
gonophores  in  certain  Hydrozoa. 


them.    1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  143  The  groups  of 
male  and  female  gonophores  are  borne  upon  separate  branches 

1  the  gonoblastidium  (androphores  and  gynophores). 

tGynour.  Sc.  Obs.  [Apheticformof<r«gy«0«»- 
(see  ENGINEER  sb.  and  cf.  GIN  rf.i).]  One  who 
manages  engines  of  war. 

.  '375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvii.  690  The  gynour  than  gert  bend 
'"    y  the  8yne-    [?f-  '•  68z  engynour,  v.r.  gynour.  ] 

-gynous  (dginss),  Sot.  suffix  forming  adjs.,  f. 
mod.L.  -gyn-us  (a.  Gr.  -7111/05  adj.  termination,  f. 


J  woman,  female)  +  -ocs  ;  used  as  =  '  having 
.female  organs  or  pistils',  as  in  monogynoiis 
having  one  pistil,  tetragynous  having  four  pistils, 
etc.,  androgynous  having  stamens  and  pistils  on 
the  same  flower  or  same  plant.     (Cf.  -ANDHOUS.) 
Gynypre,  obs.  form  of  JUNIPER. 
Gyo,  variant  of  GEO,  dial.,  a  gully,  creek. 
1878  R.  DICK  Baker  of  Thurso  viii.  81  And  roll  along  the 
gyoes  far  inland. 
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Gyour,  variant  of  GUYOUR  Obs. 
Gyp  l  vd.?ip)-     Also  8  jip,  9  gip.     [perh.  short 
for  GIPSY  or  for  GIPPO  2.] 

1.  At  Cambridge  and  Durham,  a  college  servant, 
esp.  one  whoattends  on  one  or  more  undergraduates. 
In  the  first  quot.  the  meaning  appears  to  be  some- 
what different. 

1750  DOUD  Poems  (1767)  31  No  more  the  jolly  Jips.  .carol 
out  their  songs.  Note.  Are  an  idle  useful  set  of  hangers  on 
the  college,  who  procure  ale,  pence,  &c.,  by  running  errands, 
and  doing  little  services  for  their  masters.  1799  Spirit  I'uH. 
Jrnls.  (1800)  III.  216  The  College  Gyps,  of  high  illustrious 
worth,  With  all  the  dishes  in  long  order  go.  1803  Gradus  ail 
Cantab.  (1824)  128  To  avoid  . .  gate-bills  he  will  be  out  at 
night  as  late  as  he  pleases  . .  climb  over  the  College  walls, 
and  fee  his  Gyp  well.  1803  H.  K.  WHITE  in  Kem.  (1819)  I. 
209  My  bed-maker,  whom  we  call  a  gyp,  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  a  vulture,  runs  away  with  everything  he  can  lay 
his  hands  on.  1822  SCOTT  Nigel  xn,  No  scout  in  Oxford, 
no  gip  in  Cambridge  ever  matched  him  in  _speed  and  intelli- 
gence. 1839-40  THACKERAY  Catlurine  viii,  I  was  a  gyp  at 
Cambridge.  1894  WILKINS  &  VIVIAN  Green  Bay  Tree  I. 
234  The  spiritual  destitution  of  bedmakers  and  gyps. 

b.  attrib.  gyp-room,  a  room  where  the  gyps 
keep  table  furniture,  etc. 

1871  M.  LEGRAND  Camb.  Frtshm.  210  He  fetched  the  . . 
reviving  beverage  from  the  gyp-room.  1886  WILLIS&  CLARK 
Cambridge  I.  624  The  cloister  . .  was  cut  off  to  supply  a 
gyp-room. 

2.  U.  S.  slang.  A  thief. 

1889  in  Century  Diet. 

Gyp  -  (djip).  U.  S.  [?  Short  for  Gypsy,  GIPSY 
used  as  a  proper  name  for  a  bitch.]  A  bitch. 

1890  J.  COOKE  in  G.  O.  Shields  Big  Game  N.  Amer.  148 
Old  Tige  had  filled  up  on  the  first  Deer's  inwards.    He 
looked  like  a  gyp,  and  near  her  time.     1895  A.  HUNTER  in 
Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVII.   75/2  One  of  the  pack— a  long- 
limbed  gyp  named  Queen  . .  covered  with  black  pitch-like 
mud. 

Gyp,  variant  of  GlP  v.  ;  GIP  int.  Obs. 
Gypcer,  Gypcyere,  obs.  variants  of  GIPSEH. 
Gype,  -ell,  variant  of  GIPE,  GIPEL  Obs.,  a  tunic. 
Gypo(u)n,  obs.  variant  of  GIPON. 
Gyppe,  variant  of  GIP  int.  Obs. 
Gyps  (djips).     Also  4  ?//.  gipsia,  5  gipse,  8 
gypse.     [Anglicized  form  of  GYPSUM.     Cf.   F. 
j  gypse,  G.  gips.']  =  GYPSUM. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  Ivii.  (1495)  509  In  the 
I  grounde  abowte  Parys  is  a  manere  stone  that  hyght  Gipsis. 
j  ci4»o  Pallad.  on  Husb.  xi.  383  Or  gipse,  or  askes  twey 
cotuls  no  wronge  Thy  wynes  doth.  1756  P.  BROWNE 
Jamaica  46  The  gypse . .  is  commonly  found  of  some  regular 
form  approaching  upon  the  rhomboide.  1774  Projects  in 
Ann.  Keg.  108/1  To  coalesce  and  set  as  readily  as  our 
gypses  and  plasters.  1834  Brit.  Husb.  I.  439  Gyps  is  cal- 
careous earth  saturated  with  vitriolic  acid.  1862  H.  MAR- 
KYAT  Year  in  Sweden  II.  144  Coffered  ceilings  of  gyps  are 
triumphs  of  the  plasterer's  art. 

attrib.  1862  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  II.  141  The 
Wrangel  Grafuhor  is  a  fine  specimen  of  northern  gyps-work. 

Gypsa,  obs.  plural  of  GYPSUM. 

f  Gypsa'tion.  Obs.  rare  — ".  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*gypsdtion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  gypsdre  GYPSE  ».] 
The  action  or  process  of  plastering  with  gypsum  ; 
pargetting. 

1656-81  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.     1676  in  COLES. 


. 

Gypse  C'lgips),  -'.  Also  5  gipse.  [In  sense  a. 
ad.L.  gypsa-re,  f.  gypsum  (see  GYPSUM  sb.)  ;  in 
sense  b.  f.  GYPS.]  f  &•  trans.  To  close  or  plaster 
down  with  gypsum  (ots.}.  b.  To  dress  (a  field) 
with  gypsum  ;  only  in  Gypsed  (d^ipst),///.  a. 

c  1410  Pallad.  on  Husb.  XI.  477  So  gipse  hit  vp,  and  kepe 
hit  for  thyn  age.  Ibid.  524  Now  gipse  hit  fast.  1850  Jrnl. 
R.  Agric.  Soc.  XI.  11.  434  The  gypsed  clover  becomes  a 
good  crop,  while  the  ungypsed  clover  is  burnt  up  by  the 
drought. 

Gypsees,  obs.  pi.  of  GIPSY. 

Gypseous  d^i-psfts),  a.  [f.  late  L.  gypse-us 
(f.  gypsunf)  +  -ous.  -Cf.  GYPSOUS.] 

1.  Resembling  or  having  the  qualities  of  gypsum. 

lfi6l  LOVELL  llisi.Anwt.  ff  Min.  437  Of  phlegme.  ..  If 
gypseous,  by  nodous  swellings.  1710  T.  FULLER  Phartn. 
Exteiup.  278  And  these  [Expectorators]..cast  purulent  and 


.  .. 

us  Matter  out  of  the  Bronchia.  1783  Phil.  Traits. 
I.XXII.  323  This  clay,  .contains  no  gypseous  matter.  1796 
W.  MARSHALL  If.  England  I.  16,  I  was  led  to  the  idea, 
that  they  [crystals  of  quartz]  were  of  a  gypseous  nature. 

2.  Containing  or  consisting  mainly  of  gypsum. 

1771  BP.  WATSON  Cliem.  Ess.  (1787)  V.  127  Gypseous 
alabasters,  plaster  stone  [etc.].  1778  WOULFE  in  Phil. 
Trails.  LXIX.  14  Heavy  spars,  commonly  called  selenitical 
or  gypseous  spars.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  11875)  I.  I.  vi. 
in  The  gypseous  red  marl  of  Aix,  in  Provence.  1849 
MUHCHISON  Silvria  xiii.  311  It  is  flanked  by  the  Ural 
Mountains,  gypseous  limestones  form  the  base.  i86a  DANA 
Man.  Geol.  247  Variegated  gypseous  marls.  1880  Libr. 
Univ.  Knowl.  (U.  S.)  XII.  478  The  peculiar  color  [of  the 
Red  River]  is  attributed  to  the  red  clay  of  the  gypseous 
formation,  .of  its  bed. 

Gypsiferons  (dsipsi-ferss),  a.     [f.  GYPS-UM  + 

-(I)FEHOUS.    Ci.Y.gypsife-re.]    Yielding  or  con- 
taining gypsum. 


136  ' 

gypsiferous. 

tGypsine,  a.    Obs.  rare- \     [f.  GYPS-UM  + 
-IKE.]  =  GYPSEOUS. 

1695  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  151  It  makes  a  glittering  shew, 


GYRATE. 

being  built  of  Gypsinc  Stone,  or  Rock-I»ing-g]ass,  resem- 
bling alabasltr.  1753  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp. 

Gypsion,  Gypsire  :  see  GIPSY,  GIPSEB. 

GypSOgraphy  (d^ipsp-grafi).  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
•yityo-sgypsum  +  -7pa</>i'a-GRAl'HY.]  Theartorprac- 
tice  of  engraving  on  gypsum  or  on  plaster  of  Paris. 

1840  Slcf/i.  Jfag.  XXXII.  256  Gypsography— This  is  the 
new  title  bestowed  on  the  process. .  heretofore  styled  metallic 
relief  engraving.      1845  Atlienzum  n   Jan.  41   We  were 
made  acquainted  with  Gypsography  and  Glyphography. 

Gypsous  idji-psas),  a.  [f.  GYPS-UM  +  -ous. 
Cf.  F.  typseux.]  ^GYPSEOUS  I  and  2. 

1655  FULLER  Hist.  Camb.  129  An  exhalation  in  moist 
weather  out  of  Gipsous  or  plaistcrly  ground.  1811  PINKKR- 
TON  Petrol.  I.  501  The  statues  of  the  superb  mausoleum 
. .  are  of  gypsous  alabaster.  1852  TH.  Ross  HumbMCs 
Trav.  III.  xxxii.  394  Nothing  ..  proves  the  independence 
of  those  arepaceous  and  gypsous  soils. 

Gypsum  (dsi'psSm),  sb.  Min.  PI.  8  gypsa, 
8-9  gypsums,  [a.  L.  gypsum,  ad.  Gr.  71^-05 
chalk,  gypsum.]  Hydrous  calcium  sulphate,  the 
mineral  from  which  pfaster  of  Paris  is  made. 

[1387  TREVISA  lligden  (Rolls)  I.  271  Bysides  Parys  is  greet 
plente  of  a  manere  stoon  bat  hatte  gypsus.]  1646  SIR  1'. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  v.  92  Gypsum  layed  up  in  the  earth 
the  space  of  80  yeeres.  i66a  EVELYN  Chalcogr.  (1769)  33 
Figures  in.  .gypsum.  1759  W.  CULLEN  Let.  in  Life  (1832) 
I.  127  Are  the  talcs  and  gypsums  different  in  their  Compo- 
sition. 1776  WOULFE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  610  Ihe 
Bolognian  stone  and  other  such  spars,  as  well  as  the  gypsa, 
are  decomposed  by  fixed  alkalies,  a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Trav. 
AVw  Eng.  etc.  (1821)  II.  343  Lands,  dressed  with  gypsum, 
have  been  equally  favourable  to  wheat.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  n.  xxxi.  409  The  prism  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
crystal  of  gypsum.  1871  ROSCOE  Eletit.  Chew.  218  Gypsum 
when  moderately  heated  loses  its  water,  and  is  then  called 
plaster  of  Paris. 

attrib.  1823  BUCKLAND  Reliq.  Dilitv.  169  Ancient  and 
modern  bones  occur  mixed  together  only  in  the  gypsum 
cavities.  1849  Sk.  Nat.  Hist..  Mammalia  III.  95  The 
gypsum-quarries  near  Paris.  1862  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Hoc. 
IX.  33  These  gypsum  deposits  have  no  geological  connec- 
tion with  the  coal. 

Gypsum  (d^i-ps^m),  v.  [f.  GYPSUM  si.]  trans. 
To  dress  (land  or  a  crop)  with  gypsum. 

1819  Comtuun.  Board  Agric.  521  The  whole  field  ..  was 
again  gypsumed  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  per  acre.  1834 
Brit.  Husb.  I.  323  Cattle  show,  .a  remarkable  predilection 
for  clover  which  has  been  gypsumed. 

Hence  Gypsumed  ///.  a. 

1841  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  II.  i.  in  The  comparative  pro- 
duce of  the  gypsumed  over  not  gypsumed  land  is  very  great. 
1849  J.  F.  JOHNSTON  Exptr.  Agric.  120  On  wheat,  after 
gypsumed  clover. 

Gypsy,  alternative  form  of  GIPSY. 

Gyptian,  Gyrafif(a,  obs.  ff.  GIPSY,  GIKAFFK. 

Gyral  (djaio-ral),  a.  [f.  GYRE  or  GYR-US  sb. 
+  -AL.]  a.  Moving  in  a  circle  or  spiral ;  whirl- 
ing, gyratory,  b.  Pertaining  to  a  gyrus  or  gyri 
(see  GYBUS).  Hence  Gyrally  adv.,  in  a  gyral 
manner ;  in  a  circular  form  or  arrangement. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbaiioes  204  The  flower  consists  of  five 
pale-white  leaves  gyrally  incircling  one  another.  1827 
Blackw.  Mag.  XXI.  791  We  were  not  seen  stoitering  gyrally 
away  up-hilH  i8«8-j»  WEBSTER,  Gyral,  whirling,  moving 
in  a  circular  form. 

Gyrant  (dgai'-rant),  a.  rare~l.  In  9  girant. 
[ad.  L.  gyrant-em,  pres.  pple.  of  gyrdre  to  move 
in  a  circle.]  Having  a  circular  or  spiral  course. 

1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama.  Exile  Poems  1850  I.  35, 
I  wound  in  girant  orbits. 

Gyrate  (dgsia-rA),  a.  [ad.  L.  gyrat-us  rounded, 
pa.  pple.  of  gyrdre :  see  GYRE  v.~\  Arranged  in 
rings  or  convolutions.  In  Botany  =  CIRCINATE  ; 
also,  see  quot.  1836. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  245  The  peculiar  gyrate 
vernation  of  the  leaves  of  Cycadeat.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V. 
253/1  Gyrate,  see  Circina/e.  Also,  surrounded  by  an  elastic 
ring,  as  the  theca  of  ferns.  1845  LINULEY  Sclt.  Bot.  iv. 
(1858)  25  Flowers  regular,  with  straight  anther-valves,,  .and 
gyrate  foliation.  1861  BENTLEY  Man.  Bot.  211  A  circinate 
or  gyrate  cyme.  1876  J.  S.  BRISTOWE  Theory  *  Pract. 
MeJ.  (ed.  2)  324  Sinuous  or  gyrate  bullous  hands.  1878 
NICHOLSON  in  Eucycl.  Brit.  VI.  373/2  By  this  'seriaP 
growth  the  corallum  becomes  '  gyrate '  or  '  meandrine  '. 
1897  Alltutfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  278  The  gyrate  or  ringed 
form  of  the  patches. 

Gyrate  (dsaU-r^t),  v.  [f.  L.  gyrdt-,  ppl.  stem 
of  gyrdre :  see  GYRE  v.]  intr.  To  move  in  a  circle 
or  spiral ;  to  revolve,  usually  round  a  fixed  point 
or  on  an  axis  ;  to  rotate,  whirl. 

1830  Fraser's  Mag.  I.  32  Undefined  _comets  that  gyrate 
equally  through  suns,  earths,  and  satellites.  1847  EMERSON 
Kepr.  Men,  Smedenborg  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  318  The  globule  of 
blood  gyrates  around  its  own  axis  in  the  human  veins,  as  the 
planet  in  the  sky.  1858  G.  MACDOXAI.U  Phantasies  xvii.  21 1 
With  a  somerset  and  a  run,  [he]  threw  himself  gyrating  into 
the  air.  1891  STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains  191  Came  the 
dusty  night-fliers,  to  gyrate  for  one  brilliant  instant  round 

fig.  1885  Miss  BRADDON  lVyllard"s  Weird  II.  124  The 
rest  of  Paris  was  gyrating  in  the  whirlpool  of  fashionable 
pleasure. 

Hence  Gyrated  ///.  a.  =  GYRATE  a. ;  Gyrating 
•vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

18*2-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  458  Gyrated  dry 
scall.  Ibid.  459  The  Gyrated  Variety  [of  psoriasis)  runs  in 
a  migratory  course.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  in.  i,  His.. 


GYRATION. 

A  kind  of  mystery  attaches  itself  to  gyrating  water.  1884 
Daily  Ne'.as  24  Apr.  6  Other  articles  in  the  house  appearing 
to  perform  a  gyrating  movement. 

Gyration  (d^iTt'-Jan).  Also  8  giration. 
[n.  of  action  f.  L.  gyrare  :  see  GYBE  v.  Cf.  F. 
giration.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  gyrating  ;  motion  in 
a  circle  or  spiral  ;  revolution  round  a  fixed  centre 
or  axis,  turning  round,  wheeling  or  whirling  ;  an 
instance  of  any  of  these. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  457  If  there  had  not  beene 
these  gyrations  in  the  substance  of  the  braine.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  n.  iy.  So  The  ayie  impelled  ^returnes 
unto  its  place  in  a  gyration  or  whirling.  1661  GLANVILL 
l-'an.  Dogm.  ix.  81  A  French  Top,  thrpwne  from  a  cord 
which  was  wound  about  it,  will  stand  as  it  were  fixt  .  .  and 
yet  continue  in  its  repeated  Gyrations.  1704  NEWTON 
Opticks  i.  (1721)  123  If  a  burning  Coal  be  nimbly  moved 
round  in  a  Circle  with  Gyrations  continually  repeated. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  527  They  might  then 
make  one  giration  in  a  long  ellipsis.  1794  ATWOOD  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXXIV.  127  note,  To  place  the  centre  of  gyration 
nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis.  1816  KIRBY  & 
SP.  Entomitl.  (1843)  'I-  24°  I'  performs  its  gyrations  alter- 
nately from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left.  1834  MRS. 
SOMEKVILLE  Comux.  P/tys.  Sri.  xv.  (1849)  '4°  'n  tne 
northern  hemisphere  the  gyration  [of  the  wind]  is  contrary 
to  the  movement  of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  Ibid.  141  Beyond 
the  actual  circle  of  gyration  or  limits  of  the  storm.  1860 
MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  (Low)  xix.  §  796  In  the  gyrations 
of  the  storm.  187*  Daily  News  25  Mar.,  Snowflakes  that 
danced  in  eccentric  fantastic  gyrations.  1882  MINCHIN 
Unipl.  Kinemat.  no  Jl/=mass  of  the  whole  body  and  k  its 
radius  of  gyration  about  GH.  1897  OUIDA  Massarenes  xi, 
Women  were  nevertheless  enchanted  to  be  embraced  by 
him  in  its  [the  waltz's]  giddy  gyrations. 

b.  with  reference  to  immaterial  things  of  Jig. 

1808  J.  UARLOW  Coluntb.  ix.  440  The  vast  gyration  of  a 
thousand  years.  1847  DISRAELI  Tancred  it.  xiv,  His  life 
was  a  gyration  of  energetic  curiosity.  1852  H.  ROGERS  Ecf. 
Faith  (1853)  35  Such  is  the  appearance  of  Geo.  Fellowes  in 
that  rapid  gyration  to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  1868 
E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  ix.  146  His  present  effort  was  still 
more  impeded  by  endless  gyrations  of  irresolution.  1883 
S.  WADDINGTON  A.  H.  Clough  83  The  vortex  of  religious  ex- 
citement..kept  him  idly  moving  in  its  ceaseless  gyrations. 

2.  concr.  in  Conch.  One  of  the  whorls  of  a  spiral 
univalve  shell. 

Hence  Gyra'tional  a.,  characterized  by  gyration. 
1889  in  Century  Diet,  (citing  R.  A.  Proctor). 

[as  if   L.   *gyrator, 


Gyrator  J 

agent-n.  f.  gyrare  to  GTKATE.]     He  who  or  that 
which  gyrates  or  whirls. 

1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  xx,  I  shall  call  them  the  pul- 
sating and  the  gyrating  leg..  .Whilst  you  were  admiring  the 
undulating  grace  of  the  pulsator,  ..  you  would  find  the 
gyrator  had  stolen  a  march  upon  you.  1895  H.  STOPES  in 
Athenxuin  7  Sept.  325/3  Beautifully  made  [stone]  axes, 
knives,  gyrators. 

Gyratory  (dgaio-ratsri),  a.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *gy- 
ratorius,  f.  gyrare  to  GYRATE.  Cf.  F.  giratorre.\ 
Moving  in  a  circle  or  spiral  ;  revolving,  whirling. 

1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sci.  %  Art  II.  52  The  mischief 
•produced  by  the  gyratory  motion  of  the  air.  1833  HERSCHEL 
Astron,  iv.  172  The  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  is  a  small 
and  slow  gyratory  movement.  1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag. 
V.  197  Several  others  were  more  or  less  implicated  in  the 
gyratory  mass.  1874  HARTWIG  Aerial  W,  viii.  124  Large 
gyratory  columns  of  water  or  sand.  1898  Blackw.  Mag. 
Oct.  539/2  Solomon  studied  awhile  the  gyratory  movements 
of  three  hawks. 

Gyre  (dssto),  si>.  poet,  and  literary.  Also  7 
gire.  [ad.  L.  gyr-us,  ad.  Gr.  yvpos  ring,  circle. 
Cf.  GIRO.] 

1.  A  turning  round,  revolution,  whirl  ;  a  circular 
or  spiral  turn. 

1566  DRANT  Horace's  Sat.  n.  B  ij,  Fashions.  .Which,  .do 
cum,  and  goe  in  circled  gyre.  1590  SPENSER  F,  Q.  n.  v.  8 
To  ward,  Or  strike,  or  hurtle  rownd  in  warlike  gyre.  1603 
B.  JONSON  Satyr,  Pardon,  lady,  this  wild  strain,  ..  Elves, 
apply  your  gyre  again.  1614  BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  494 
Other  Artizans  doe  but  practise,  we  still  learne  ;  others  run 
still  in  the  same  gyre,  to  wearinesse..our  choice  is  infinite, 
c  1620  T.  ROBINSON  M.  Magd.  786  Like  to  y°  top,  y'  in  his 
gyre  doth  spin.  1649  BULWER  Pathotnyot.  \\.  i.  71  In  all 
these  we  may  easily  maintaine  the  gyre  or  circumaction  of 
the  Head.  16*9  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  78  Whirling 
them  in  oblique  gyres.  1814  CARY  Dante,  Inf.  xvn.  93  Be 
thy  wheeling  gyres  Of  ample  circuit,  easy  thy  descent. 
1829  SOUTHEY  Inscrip.  Caled.  Canal  2  The  glede  Wheeling 
between  the  mountains  in  mid  air,  Eastward  or  westward 
as  his  gyre  inclines.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigk  iv. 
1167  Graduating  up  in  a  spiral  line  Of  still  expanding  and 
ascending  gyres. 

2.  concr.  A  ring,  circle,  spiral  ;  also,  a  vortex. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  i.  23  She  rushing  through  the 

thickest  preasse  Perforce  disparted  their  compacted  gyre. 
1629  MASSINGER  Picture  n.  ii,  He  .  .  dispersed  the  armed 
gire  With  which  I  was  environed.  1686  GOAD  Celest. 
Bodies  n.  vii.  244  To  hurry  a  great  Ship  downright  in  a 
Dismal  Gyre,  down  into  the  deep.  1718  BLAIR  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXX.  893  The  Cochlea  is  a  long  Cavity  consisting  of  three 
Gyres  or  Meanders.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  v.  i,  The  smoke 
rises  in  dark  gyres  to  the  air.  1881  ROSSETTI  House  of  Life, 
Sonn.  xliv,  Ah  !  in  your  eyes  so  reached  what  dumb  adieu, 
What  unsunned  gyres  of  waste  eternity?  1892  W.  E. 
HENLEY  Song  of  Sword,  Land.  Voluntaries  iv.  10  In  genial 
wave  on  wave  and  gyre  on  gyre. 
f  3.  'A  trance'  (Cockeram  1623).  06s.-  ° 
Prob.  a  mistake.  Cf.  the  following  :  1612  DRAYTON  Poly- 
olo.  v,  Streames  in  whose  entrancing  gyres  Wise  nature  oft 
herselfe  her  workmanship  admires. 
4.  Comb.,  as  gyre-circling  adj. 


1881  ROSSETTI  Rose  Mary,  Beryl-song,  Gyre-circling 
spirits  of  fire. 

Gyre  .djaioj),  v.  poet.  Also  5,  7  gire.  [ad. 
L.  gyrare,  f.  gyms  (see  prec.).] 

1.  trans.  To  turn  or  whirl  round,    rare. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  llusb.  i.  327  The  side  in  longe  vppon  the 
south,  let  sprede..gire  hit  from  the  colde  west,  if  thow 
conne.  1628  Bp.  HALL  Rein.  \\'ks.  (1660)  25  With  the  spight- 
ful  Philistim,  he  [the  Devil]  puts  out  both  the  eyes  of  our 
apprehension  and  judgement,  that  he  may  gyre  us  about  in 
the  Mill  of  unprofitable  wickednesse.  1885  G.  MKRKDITH 
Diana  Cros&ways  xxii,  She  was  out  at  a  distance  on  the 
ebb-sands  hurtled,  gyred,  beaten  to  all  shapes. 

1 2.  To  revolve  round,  compass.   Obs. 

c  14^20  Pallad.  on  Huso.  x.  203  September  is  with  April! 
houris  euen,  ffor  Phebus  lijk  in  either  gireth  heuen. 

3.  intr.  To  turn  round,  revolve,  whirl,  gyrate. 

1593  DRAYTON  Eclog.  n.  71  Which  from  their  proper  Orbes 
not  goe,  Whether  they  gyre  swift  or  slow.  1598  YONG 
Diana  10  When  to  the  west  the  sunne  begins  to  gyre.  1633 
P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Is!,  n.  xxxvii,  A.  .groom.  .Which  soon 
the  full-grown  kitchin  cleanly  drains  By  divers  pipes,  with 
hundred  turnings  giring.  Ibid,  iv.  viii,  Round  about  two 
circling  altars  gire  In  blushing  red.  1808  J.  BARLOW 
Columb.  in.  785  Mutual  strokes  with  equal  force  descend. . 
now  gyring  prest  High  at  the  head,  now  plunging  for  the 
breast.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  xn,  The  eagle's  cry,  Who 
.  .at  her  highest  flight  A  speck  scarce  visible,  gyred  round 
and  round. 

Hence  Gyring  v6l.  sl>.,  revolution,  gyration. 
Gyring  ///.  a.,  revolving,  whirling,  gyrating; 
also,  encircling,  encompassing  ;  whence  Gyringly 
adv.,  with  revolving  motion. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  18  With  sundry  windings,  gyr- 
ings,  and  circumflexions.  1590  PEELF.  Polyhymnia  36  At 
the  shock  The  hollow  gyring  vault  of  heaven  resounds. 
'594  J-  DICKENSON  Arise-as  (1878)  72  One  colour  teinteth 
all,  Turrets,  doores,  and  gyring  wall.  1508  —  Greene  in 
Cone.  (1878)  150  Wind-tossed  waues  which  with  a  gyring 
course  Circle  the  Centers-ouerpeering  maine.  1635  QUARLKS 
Embl.  iv.  ii.  (1718)  193  This  gyring  lab'rinth.  1635  HKY- 
WOOD  Hierarch.  ii.  63  They  [the  Heavens]  alter  in  their 
gyring  more  or  less,  a  1640  DAY  Part.  Bees  (1881)  76  The 
massie  world.  .That  on  Gyreing  [so  MS.]  spheares  is  hurld. 
1659  TORRIANO,  A-gironda,  ginngly,  about  and  about. 

Gyre-carline  (gsioukaulin).  Sc.  Also  6 
gyr(e)-,  gyir-earling,  (9  glean  earlin).  [f.  ON. 
gygr=Nor>f.  dial,  gjure  ogress,  witch +  CABLINE1. 
Cf.  ON.  gygjar-karl  the  husband  of  an  ogress.] 
The  mother-witch  ;  a  witch,  hag. 

1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  4592  [Folly  speaks]  My  gudame, 
the iGyre  Carling,  Leirnde  me  the  Prophesie  of  Marling. 
a  1605  POLWART  Flyting  w.  Montgomerie  66r  Leaue  boggles, 
brownies,  gyr-carhngs  and  gaists.  1815  SCOTT  Gny^  M.  iii, 
The  elves  and  the  gyre-carhngs.  1822  —  Pirate  vj,  What 
kind  of  a  country  of  guisards  and  gyre-carlines  is  this ! 

tQyreful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  GTBE  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
Full  of  gyres  or  turns  ;  circling,  whirling. 

1566  DRANT  Horace's  Sat.  \.  i.  A  vij.  Whose  carts  when 
they  were  roulde  With  gyrefull  sway,  by  coursers  swyfte. 
1583  STANYHURST  SEneis  (Arb.)  138  Theyre  labor  hoat  they 
folow  :  toe  the  flame  fits  gyreful  awarding. 

Gyrencephalate  (dgsiorense-falA),  a.  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  Gyrencephala  ;see  below),  f.  GYR-US  + 
ev*e0aAos  brain  (see  ENCEPHALA).]  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  characters  of  the  Gyrencephala,  one 
of  the  four  main  divisions  of  mammalia  in  Owen's 
system,  consisting  of  those  in  which  the  cerebrum 
is  convoluted.  So  Gyrence'phalons  a. 

1859  OWEN  Class!/.  Mammalia  35  These  limb-characters 
can  only  be  rightly  applied  to  the  gyrencephalous  subclass. 
1866  —  Anat.  Vertebr.  II.  272  The  Gyrencephalous  quad- 
rupeds, as  a  general  rule,  have  a  scrotum.  1875  BLAKE 
Zool.  43  The  gyrencephalate  sub-class. 

Gyrer,  G-yrfalcon,  obs.ff.  JEEKER,  GERFALCON. 

Gyrfaunt,  variant  of  GERFAUNT  Obs.,  giraffe. 

Gyrle,  gyrll,  obs.  forms  of  GIRL. 

Gyrnall,  Gyrn(e,  obs.  ff.  GIBNEL  Sc.,  GIRN. 

Gyro-  (djais'r^),  comb,  form  repr.  Gr.  fvpo-t  in 
sense  of  '  ring,  circle,  spiral ',  -as  in  :  Gyroceran 
(-fseran)  a.  Conch.  [Gr.  Kepar-,  itlpas  horn],  per- 
taining to  the  genus  Gyroceras,  typical  of  the 
family  Gyroceratidx  of  fossil  nautiloid  cephalopods 
having  the  whorls  not  contiguous.  Gyroceratite 
(-se'ratait)  Conch.,  a  fossil  cephalopod  of  the 
family  Gyroceratidie ;  hence  Gyroceratitio  (-sera- 
ti'tik)  a.  Gyrodactyle  (-darktil)  Zool.  [Gr.  Saxrv- 
Xos  finger],  a  trematode  worm  of  the  genus  Gyro- 
dactylus.  Gyrograph  (-graf )  [Gr.  -ypa^os  writ- 
ing, recording],  an  instrument  for  recording  re- 
volutions. ||  Gy:ropsorl-asis  Med.,  PSOKIASIS 
occurring  in  circular  patches  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 
Gyrotrope  (-troup)  Electr.  [Gr.  -rpoiros  turning] 
=  COMMUTATOR  (ibid.}. 

1884  Science  III.  Feb.  123/2  The  loosely  coiled  [shell]  but 
with  whorls  not  in  contact,  "gyroceratitic.  1864  COBBOLD 
Entozoa  44  Those  singular  ectoparasitic  creatures  known 
as  the  "Gyrodactyles.  1817  Blackw  Mag.  I.  525  A  Celestial 
"Gyrograph  . .  which  gives  the  true  bearings,  rising,  set- 
ting, and  culminating,  of  forty  of  the  principal  fixed  stars, 
for  any  hour  and  minute  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Gyrogoiiite  (djaiT^-g^nait).  Geol.  [f.  GVRO- 
+  Gr.  y6v-os  seed  +  -ITE.]  A  petrified  seed-vessel 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Chara,  spiral  in  form,  and 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  shell. 

1832  DE  LA  BECHE  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  147  Seeds  of  Chara:, 
or  Gyrogonites,  are  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  in 
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which  the  nut  is  sometimes  found  within.    1833  LVELL 
/V/ttt.  Geol.  III.  236  In  the  limestone  I  found  gyrogonites 
1833  G.  A.  MANTF.LL  U'mdfrt  Geol.  (1838)  II.  (>M  The  gy 
of  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Pari-;  1 

Gyroidal  djpi*roH81),  a.    [f.  GYBE  or  GYHI* 

+  -OID  +  -AL.] 

1.  Cryst.  Having  a  spiral  arrangement,  as  certain 
planes,  etc.  in  some  crystalline  forms. 

1864  in  WKBSTKR.  1895  STOKY-MASKRI.YNK  Crystallogr. 
§  177  The  axes  of  symmetry . .  preserve  the  characteristics  of 
the  system,  but  in  the  absence  of  planes  of  symmetry  they  do 
so  only  by  a  gyroidal  (or  alternate)  distribution  of  the  poles. 
The  edges  consequently  are  gyroidally  grouped  in  triads  G 
round  the  trigonal  axes  c;  and  in  tetrads  K  round  the  axes  h. 
JIM.  §  253  The  gyroidal  position  of  its  faces  in  respect  to  the 
vertical  axis. 

2.  Optics.    Having   the  property  of  tnming  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  right  or  left ;  rotatory 
in  respect  to  polarized  light.       1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Hence  Oyroi'dally  adv. 
1895  [see  sense  i  above]. 

Gyrolite  (djsioT^lait).  Min.  Also  guro-. 
[Named  by  Anderson  1851;  f.  Gr.  -yu/xit  round  + 
A/Co?  stone  (see  -LITE).]  Hydrous  silicate  of  cal- 
cium found  in  radiated  concretions. 

1851  Phil.  Mag.  Ser.  iv.  I.  101  Gurolite.  1851  Amir. 
Jrtil.  Sci.  Ser.  H.  XII.  205  The  name  gurolite  (more  cor- 
rectly gyrolite)  alludes  to  the  spherical  form  of  its  concre- 
tions. 

Gyromancy (daaio-rftnsensi).  [a.med.L.  *gyro- 
mantfa,  f.  Gr.  -yCpo-  s  circle,  circuit  +  navrtia  divina- 
tion. Cf.  F.  gyromancie  (Rabelais  giromantic).] 
A  mode  of  divination  said  to  have  been  practised 
by  walking  in  a  circle  till  the  person  fell  down 
from  dizziness,  the  inferences  being  drawn  from 
the  place  in  the  circle  at  which  he  fell. 

1557  NORTH  Gnenara's  Diall  Pr.  5  b,  All  the  kyndes  of 
gyromancye,  and  chiromancye.  a  1693  Urquhart's  Rabelais 
in.  xxv,  Have  you  a  mind.,  to  have  the  truth  of  the 
matter  yet  more  fully  and  amply  disclosed  unto  you  . . 
hjr  giromancy,  if  thou  shouldst  turn  round  circles,  thou 
mightest  assure  thyself  from  me,  that  they  would  fall  always 
on  the  wrong  side.  1855  SMEDLEY  Occult  Sci.  334  Gyro- 
mancy was  performed  by  going  round  continually  in  a  circle, 
the  circumference  of  which  was  marked  by  letters. 
Gyron  (dgaio-rjto).  Her.  Also  6-7  gyronne, 
7  geron.  [a.  F.  giron,  earlier  geron  (  =  It.  girone 
gyron,  gherone  gore,  gusset,  Sp.  giron,  jiron  gus- 
set), ad.  OHG.  giro  triangular  piece,  gusset :  see 
GORE  sb.l]  An  ordinary  of  triangular  form  made 
by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  edge  of  the  escutcheon 
to  meet  in  the  fesse-point  and  occupying  half  of  the 
quarter.  Also  attrib. 

Where  there  is  one  gyron  only,  it  usually  issues  from  the 
dexter  chief  and  occupies  the  second  half  of  the  first  quarter. 
(See  GYRONNY.) 

1572  BOSSEWELL  Arinorie  II.  77  S.  beareth  Ermyne,  two 
Gyrons  Sable,  charged  with  Cilidon  floures  proper,  a  Batune 
Gules.  Ibid.  113  b,  These  particions  \sc.  partition  per 
saltire  and  per  gyron]  being  the  one  so  tyke  the  other,  for 
that  there  is  also  partie  per  Gyron,  it  cannot  bee  but  that 
there  is  founde  an  mdifferencie  of  the  use  in  blazon  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  n.  vi.  (1660) 
71.  1611  FLORIO,  Gironi,  gerons  in  armory.  1661  M_ORGAN 
Sph.  Gentry  n.  vii.  71  The  gyron . .  is  a  right  angled  Triangle. 
1848  R.  STUART  Glasgffiv  99  The  gyron  quarterings  of  the 
family  of  Argyll.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist,  fy  Pop.  vii.  31 
The  Gyron . .  is  half  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  shield. 

Gyrondola,  obs.  variant  of  GIRANDOLA. 

[Gyronnetty,  a.  A  spurious  word  in  some 
recent  Diets. ;  an  alteration  (after  GYRON)  of 
gironnettt,  given  as  a  French  word  in  heraldic 
diets,  with  the  explanation  '  Finished  at  the  top 
with  points ;  said  of  a  castle  or  tower  used  as  a 
bearing'.  This  is  a  blunder  for  F.  giroutttt 
'furnished  with  a  weathercock  (girouette)  of  a 
specified  tincture'.] 

Gyronny  (dgai'rfni),  a.  Her.  Forms :  5  jer- 
ownde,  5-6  gerundi(e,  6  geronnie,  -ondy,8  gir- 
onne,  7-  gyronny .  [a.  F.  gironni  ( 1 3th  c.  geroni}, 
{.  giron  GYBON  :  see  -TJ  Of  an  escutcheon : 
Divided  into  or  having  gyrons ;  gyronny  of  eight, 
having  eight  gyrons,  i.e.  each  quarter  divided 
diagonally  by  lines  meeting  in  the  fesse-point. 

701400  MorteArth.  2891  Thorowe  a  jerownde  schelde  he 
jogges  him  thorowe.  1486  Bk.  St.  A  /tans,  Her.  b  iij,  Gerundi 
is  called  in  armys  whan  the  cootarmure  is  of  ix.  dj-uerse 
colowris ;  &  a  fusitarget  with  in  the  cootarmure  of  whatt 
colowre  that  hit  be  of.  c  1500  Sc.  Poem  Heraldry  169  in  Q. 
Elis.  Acad.  100  Thire  be  also  raschit,  as  lege  or  held,  wiche 
gerondy  verry  and  belly  told.  1572  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  n. 
38  b  Geronnie  of  vj  pieces  Or  and  Sable.  1610  GUILLIM 
Heraldry  v.  ii.  (161 1)  240  Hee  beareth  Gyronny  of  sixe  peeces 
Sable  and  Or  three  Nigroes  heads  couped  Proper.  1713 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  5106/3  A  Coat  of  Arms,  being  Gironne  of 
Eight  Pieces  Ermine  and  Gules.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist. 
$  Pop.  xiv.  §  i.  141  Gyronny  or  and  sable. 

II  App.  used  erron.  for  GYRON. 

1696  Land.  Gas.  No.  3171/4  The  Arms  are,  a  Ship,  a 
Chequer,  two  Geronies. 

t  Gyronomo'nic,  «•  Obs.  rare-' 
*gyrognomonic,  ad.  F.  gyrognomonigue,  i.  Gr. 
yupo-s  circuit  +  -ywi/uw  GNOMON.]  (The  passage 
is  merely  jargon ;  the  Fr.  word,  if  not  a  grotesque 
coinage  of  Rabelais,  may  have  had  some  such 
sense  as  '  Pertaining  to  revolution  round  the  dial '.) 
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»  1693  Urquharfs  Rakelaism.  xxii,  The  Mendicant  Fryers 
and  Jacobins  :  who  are  t  he  two  Hemispheres  ofthe  Christian 
World,  by  whose  Gyronomonick  Circumbllvaginations..all 
the  Autonomatick  Metagrobolism  of  the  Romish  church  ..  is 
homocentrically  poised. 


(see  quot.). 

1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Gyrophoric  acid,  an  acid  obtained 
from  Gyrophora  or  Umbilicaria  ptistnlata. 

Gyroscope  (dg9i«TWcff»p).  Dynamics,  [ad. 
F.  gyroscope  (Foucault,  1852)  :  see  GYRO-  and 
-SCOPE.]  An  instrument  designed  to  illustrate 
the  dynamics  of  rotating  bodies,  and  consisting 
essentially  of  a  solid  rotating  wheel  mounted  in 
a  ring,  and  having  its  axis  free  to  turn  in  any 
direction. 

The  form  of  this  apparatus  invented  by  Foucault  is  con- 
trived so  as  to  render  evident  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
through  the  tendency  of  the  wheel  (being  free  from  the 
influence  of  disturbing  forces)  to  maintain  its  rotation  in  a 
fixed  .plane  independently  of  the  earth's  motion.  ' 

1856  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  %  Arts  Ser.  ll.  XXI.  119  Foucault 
placed  between  the  poles  of  a  strong  electro-magnet  the 
solid  of  revolution  belonging  to  the  gyroscope.  i86a  H. 
SPENCER  First  Princ.  H.  xxii.  §  170  (1875)  486  That  oppo- 
sition which  the  axial  momentum  of  a  rotating  body  makes 
to  any  change  in  the  plane  of  rotation  (so  beautifully 
exhibited  in  the  gyroscope).  1861  SIR  H.  HOLLAND  Ess,  \. 
27  The  Gyroscope  of  Foucault.  .shews  to  the  eye  in  a  few 
minutes,  by  the  angular  deviation  from  its  plane  of  rotation, 
the  movement  the  earth  has  made  in  this  short  space  of 
time.  1879  G.  PRF.SCOTT  Sp.  Telephone  261  [Prof.  Dolbeai  J 
invented  and  constructed  a  gyroscope  to  run  by  electro- 
magnetism. 

Gyroscopic  vd^aioT&kp'pik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  : 
see  -SCOPIC.J  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
the  gyroscope  ;  rotatory. 

1888  Engineer  LXVI.  364/2  The  bearings  are  of  great 
length  and  large  diameter  to  stand  the  gyroscopic  action 
which  occurs  in  a.  heavy  sea  on  board  ship.  1894  \Vestm. 
Gaz.  30  Oct.  5/1  The  second  patent  is  described  as  'A  new 

system  of  Projectiles  —  styled  jgyroscopic  Projectiles  '. 
trans/,  {jocular}.    1880  P.  S.  ROBINSON  Noah's  Ark  vi. 

(1882)  156  The  giraffe  .  .  would  be  gratified  by  a  gyroscopic 

view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Gyrose  (djsU'nws),  a.    Bot.     [ad.  mod.L.  *gy- 

ros-us,  f.  GTRUS.]     Folded  and  waveHj  marked 

with  wavy  lines. 
1836  LOUDON  Encycl.  Plants  Gloss,,  Gyrose,  turned  round 

like  a  crook.     1874  R.  BROWN  Man.  Bot.  Gloss.,  Gyrose, 

marked  with  wavy  lines.    1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  414/1 

Gyrose,  curved  backward  and  forward  in  turns.     1887  W. 

PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes  8  The  ribs  of  the  hymenium 

raised,  gyrose,  persistent. 
GyrOSO-  (d^ai-riM-so),  comb,  form  of  GYROSE, 

used  with  the  meaning  '  gyrose  and  .  .  .' 
1887  W.  PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discomycetes  8  Pileus  inflated, 

irregularly  Adulated,  gyroso-rugose,  brown. 
Gyrostat  (djaie-r^stset).  Dynamics,   [f.  GYRO- 
+  Gr.  orar-ds  standing,  f.  ara-,  lardvat  to  stand.] 

An  instrument  used  to  illustrate  the  dynamics  of 

rotating  bodies  (see  quotA 
1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  t.  §  345  The  ordinary 

gyrostat  (a  rapidly  rotating  fly-wheel  pivoted  as  finely  as 

possible  within  a  rigid  case,  having  a  convex  curvilinear 

polygonal  border,  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis 

through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole). 
Gyrostatic  (d33i»r<Sst;e-tik),  a.     [f.  as  prec.  + 

-1C.]      Pertaining  to  the  gyrostat  or  gyrostatics; 

connected  with  the  dynamical  theory  that  a  rotat- 

ing body  tends  to  maintain  its  plane  of  rotation. 
1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  345  Let  the  fly 

wheels  be  set  each  into  sufficiently  rapid  rotation  to  fulfil 

the  conditions  of  gyrostatic   domination.      1893  SLOANK 

Electr.  Diet.,  Gyrostatic  action  of  armatures.     Owing  to 

pyrostatic  action  a  rotating  armature  resists  any  change  of 

direction  of  its  axis. 
Hence  Oyrosta'tically  adv. 


be  gyrpstatically  dominated.  1891  Athenaeum  19  Dec.  837/2 
The  Equations  of  Propagation  of  Disturbances  in  Gyro. 
statically-loaded  Media. 

Gyrostatics  (djaionJstwtiks),  sb.  pi.  [See 
prec.  and  -ics.]  That  part  of  physical  science 
which  deals  with  the  rotation  of  solid  bodies. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Gyrous  (d^aiJ-rss') ,  a.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L.  *gyro- 
sus  GYROSE:  see -obs.]  Circular,  spiral. 

1688  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  789  As  they  pass 
along  with  their  gyrous  or  circular  Motion,  they  carry  aloft 
the  dne  Leaves  into  the  Air.  1800  Hranis  fa;'.  Village 
186  The  tyrant  soaring  in  the  clouds  above  With  gyrous 
scrutiny  the  furze-clad  hill  Closely  surveying. 
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Gyrovagfne  (djei'Ttfw 'g).  Hist.  rare.  [a.  F. 
gyrovagiic,  ad.  med.L.  gyrovagus,  {.  L.  gyrus  cir- 
cuit (see  GTBE  rf.)  +  -vagus  wandering.]  One  of 
those  monks  who  were  in  the  habit  of  wandering 
from  monastery  to  monastery. 

1801  A.  RANKEN  Hist,  /'ranrr  I.  i.  ii.  224  The  Gyrovagues, 
or  Vagabonds,  who  strolled  about  from  one  monastery  to 
another,  gratifying  too  freely  t  heir  inclinations  and  appetites. 

Gyra(e,  gyrss,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  GRASS. 
Gyrae,  Gyraome,  vars.  GIBSE  Obs.,  GERSI-M. 
Gyraaoppe,  variant  of  GRASSHOP  Obs. 
Gyrth(e,  gyrtht,  vars.  GRITH  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
II  Gyms  (dj53i»-r2!s).   Anal.  PI.  gyri  (d^ai.-rai). 
[L.  =  circle,  circuit,  career,  a.  Gr.  yvpos  ring,  circle.] 
A  convoluted  ridge  between  grooves  or  sulci ;  esp. 
A  convolution  of  the  brain.     (See  also  quot.  1846.) 
1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  171  Gyri  4  to  5  lines  broad.   Ibid. 
Gloss.,  Gyrus,  a  trench  together  with  the  sides  enclosing  it ; 
or,  in  massive  species,  the  space  between  the  middle  of  two 
ridges.     1859  OWEN  Classif.  Mammalia  25  The  superficies 
[of  the  cerebrum]  is  folded  into  more  or  less  numerous  gyri 
or  convolutions.    1876  Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  IX.  66  The  third 
occipital  gyrus.     1887  Lancet  17  Sept.  586/2  The  region  of 
the  angular  gyrus  . .  contains  a  centre  for  the  raising  of  the 
upper  eyelid  of  the  opposite  eye. 
Gye,  variant  of  Gis  Obs. ;  obs.  form  of  GUISE. 
Gyaar,  obs.  form  of  GIZZARD,  GeisEB. 
Gysard(e,  obs.  form  of  GIZZARD,  GUISABD  sb.* 
Gyaarm(e,  obs.  var.  GISARME  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
Gysart,  variant  of  GUISARD  sb.* 
Gyse,  Gysen,  obs.  forms  of  GUISE  sb?,  GIZZEN. 
Gyser,  obs.  f.  GISARME,  GIZZARD,  GCISEH. 
Gyaerne,  obs.  variant  of  GISARME,  GmERN. 
Gyaour,  obs.  form  of  GIZZARD,  GUISKR. 
Gyspen,  variant  of  GISPIN  Obs. 
Gyss,  obs.  form  of  GUISE. 
Gyssarn,  -erne,  obs.  variants  of  GISARME. 
Gyat(e,  obs.  form  of  JOIST. 
Gysyryne,  obs.  variant  of  GISARME. 
Gyte  (gait),  sb.   Sc.     [?  A  spelling  of  gait,  Sc. 
form  of  GET  sb.  in  sense  2  b.J     A  contemptuous 
word  for  a  child  ;  a  brat ;  a  first -year  pupil  in  the 
Edinburgh  High  School. 

1815-80  JAMIESON,  Gyte,  Gytefing,  applied  contemptuously, 
or  in  ill  humour,  to  a  young  child.  1894  Daily  News  28  May 
8/5  None  of  the  '  gytes  '  of  his  period  has  told  us  nearly  so 
much  about  Mr.  Steven: — 

out  of  one's  senses. 

1715  RAMSAY  Gentlr  Sheph  n.  i,  The  man's  gane  gyte  ! 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxiv,  The  gudeman's  gane  clean 
gyte,  I  think.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xix.  182  Are  you 
gone  gyte  1 

Gyte,  obs.  f.  GET  v. ;  var.  CITE  l  Obs. 

Gyte,  gyten,  -in,  obs.  pa.  pples.  of  GET  v. 

Gytern(e,  obs.  variant  of  CITTERN. 

Gytlin(g,  variant  of  GETLING. 

Gytolle,  obs.  variant  of  CITOLE. 

Gyton(e,  variant  of  GETON  Obs. 

Gytrash  (gsi-traj).  north,  dial.  Also  guy-. 
An  apparition,  spectre,  ghost,  generally  taking  the 
form  of  an  animal. 

1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xii,  I  remembered  certain  of 
Bessie's  tales,  wherein  figured  a  North-of-England  spirit, 
called  a  '  Gytrash ; '  which,  in  the  form  of  horse,  mule,  or 
large  dog,  haunted  solitary  ways,  and  sometimes  came  upon 
belated  travellers.  1891  ATKINSON  Last  Giant  Killers  150 
Then  another  name  was  called  and  spelt '  Gytrash '. 

Comb.  1847  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xii.  A  Gytrash-like  New. 
foundland  dog. 

Gytt,  obs.  form  of  GET. 

Gytterne,  obs.  variant  of  CITTERN. 

Gytton,  gyttorne,  vars.  GKTON  Obs. 

Gyulere,  variant  of  GDILER  Obs. 

Gyv,  obs.  form  of  JEW. 

Gyve  (djpiv),  sb.  Chiefly  //.  Now  arch,  or 
poet.  Forms :  //.  3,  6,  7  gives,  (5  gyvys),  5-6 
guyv(i)es,  (7  gieves),  7-8  guivea,  4-  gyves. 
sing.  6  give,  7  guive,  7-  gyvo.  [ME.  give,  of 
obscure  origin. 

The  alliteration  in  ME.  poetry  shows  that  the  word  was 
originally  pronounced  with  initial  (g),  and  from  the  spelling 
guive  it  would  appear  that  this  pronunciation  continued  until 
the  1 8th  c. ;  indeed,  it  is  indicated  in  the  pronouncing  Diets, 
of  Sheridan(i78otand  Scollop;).  The  now  prevailing  pro- 
nunciation with  (djl  isdue  to  misinterpretation  of  the  graphic 
form  of  a  word  that  had  become  obsolete  in  oral  use.  The 
form  points  to  an  OF.  *guive  (spelt  give  in  French  Chron. 
Land.,  i4th  c.) ;  Prof.  Skeat  suggests  that  this  may  represent 
an  adoption  of  some  derivative  of  the  Teut.  root  *i»J/-  (OHG. 
-ut/an  to  wind  round,  LG.  viip,  a  straw.band).  But  the 


s  period  h 
n  as  Mr.  Stevenson  has  told  us. 
[Of  unknown  origin.]   Mad, 


GYZZARN. 

atisence  of  any  record  of  the  word  in  continental  OF  con- 
stitutesaseriousobjectiontothisconjecture.  CanAF  'eiiive 
be  an  adoption  of  the  synonymous  ME.  and  OE.  mUtfr  the 
initial  w  being  represented  by  git-,  and  the  unfamiliar  Kiie 
dental  spirant  represented  by  r>?  If  this  suggestion  be  correct' 
Unman  used  both  the  Eng.  and  the  Fr.  form  of  the  word  : 
cf.  with  quot.  c  1205  below  the  following  (line  228331 '  Nime3 
me  bene  like  mon,  and  do3  wioSe  an  his  sweorc  '  ] 
A  shackle,  esp.  for  the  leg ;  a  fetter. 

LAV.  15538  Giues  swiSe  grete :  heo  duden  an  his 


me .  .To  fire  and  powder,  Manacles  and  gives,  a  1658  CLEVE 
LAND  ms.  (16871 253  The  benum'd  Captive  crampt  in  his  cold 
Glv«-.  1704  J.  PITTS /)<*.  Makomcteuisvm.  115  The  Women 
of  Algier..  wear  great  Rings,  almost  like  Guives  about  their 
Legs.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Jlfyttal.  II.  105  We  may  as  well 
suppose,  that  a  felon  would  forge  his  own  gyves.  1810  SCOTT 
Lady  of  L.  vi.  i,  The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and 
jail.  1818  TKNNYSON  Lover's  T.  n.  155  Upon  his  steely 
gyves.  1819  HOOD  Dream  Eugene  A.  xxxvi,  Eugene  Aram 
walked  between  With  gyves  upon  his  wrist.  1900  Q.  Re-.: 
Jan.  181  You  read  of  a  youth  brought  up  in  a  country  where 
all  the  world  wore  a  gyve  on  the  right  leg. 


neuer  will  redeeme  a  day,  Enamor'd  of  their  golden  gyues 
i6»4  FLETCHER  Wife  for  Month  i.  ii,  A  golden  Give  a 
pleasing  wrong.  1700  DRYDEN  Fatles,  Me/eager /t  A  talanta 
150  Telamon  . .  happ'd  to  meet  A  rising  Root,  that  held  his 
fastned  Feet;  So  down  he  fell;  whom,  sprawling  on  the 
Ground,  His  Brotherfrpm  the  Wooden  Gyves  unbound.  1844 
DISRAELI  Coningsby  n.  i.  60  The  gyves  and  trammels  of  office. 

Gyre  (d.?aiv),  v.  Also  6  give.  Pa.  pple.  3 
i-gwived,  4  i-gyved,  y-gyvid.  [f.  GYVE  rf.] 
trans.  To  fasten  with,  or  as  with,  gyves;  to  fetter, 
shackle. 

c  1190  Beket  ii  in .9.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  106  He  was  sone  i-nome, 
Ase  A  sclaue  forth  i-lad  and  i-don  In  prisone,  And  faste  was 
i-gwmed.  1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  203  Egwynus 
bypotijte  hym  of  |>e  synnes  of  his  ;oube,  and  gyvede  hym  self 
.  .and  wente  so  i-gyved  to  Rome.  1481  Monk  of  Evesham 
(Arb.)  83  They  were  gyuyd  in  fyry  feturs  and  hangyd  vp  in 
the  myddys  of  fyre.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  vi. 
29  Johns  head  was  priuily  striken  of  after  he  hadde  layne 
a  whyle  fast  gyued  in  pryson.  1613  HEYWOOD  Silvtr  Age 
i.  Wks.  1874  III.  86  Gyve  his  legges  in  I  -is,  Till  we  deter- 
mine further  of  his  death.  1635  —  Hierarcn.  iv.  268  He  the 
old  Dragon  gyv'd  and  bound.  1831  CARI.YLE  Sart.  Res. 
(1858)  70  There  was  no  good  Running,  so  obstructed  was 
the  path,  so  gyved  were  the  feet.  1835  FONBLANQUE  Eng. 
under  7  Administr.  (1837)  III.  199  To  fetter  their  hands, 
and  gyre  their  legs. 

b.  fig.  or  with  reference  to  immaterial  things. 


the  cheynes  of  ignoraunce  gyved.  1591  LYLY  Midas  n.  ii.  18 
Eristus,  whose  eyes  are  sticht  on  Caelia's  face,  And  thoughts 
gyved  to  her  beautie.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  i.  17!,  I  will 
glue  thee  in  thine  own  Courtship.  1631  HEYWOOD  and  Pt. 
Faire  Maid  of  H'.  in.  Wks.  1874  II.  381  He's  gyv'd  to  me 
by  faith,  but  else  at  liberty.  1808  \.  BARLOW  Columb.  v. 
138  Dependent  feelings  for  a  distant  throne  Gyve  the  crampt 
soul  that  fears  to  think  alone.  1867  CARLVLE  Remin.  fj. 
147  Hampered  and  gyved  as  we  were  by  the  genius  loci 
and  its  difficulties. 

Gyve,  obs.  form  of  GIF  conj.,  GIVE. 

Gyved  (dgaivd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  GYVE  v.  +  -KD  1.] 
Fastened  with  gyves ;  fettered,  shackled. 

1381  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxxix.  20  [Potiphar]  toke  Joseph  into 
prysoun,  where  the  gyved  men  of  the  kyng  weren  kept. 
1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Comfeditus.  fettered,  gyued, 
shackled.  iSai  JOANNA  BAII.LIE  Metr.  Leg.,  Columbus  xlii. 
10  These  gyved  limbs  will  wear  their  yoke.  1892  Pall 
Mall  G.  29  Sept.  5/2  The  practice  of  arraigning  gyved  . . 
prisoners  in  open  court . .  lingered  until  the  time  of  John 
Howard. 

Gywe,  obs.  form  of  GIVE. 

Gywes,  gywene,  obs.  nom.  &  gen.  pi.  of  JEW. 

Gyylde,  Gyyate,  obs.  forms  of  GDILD,  JOIST. 

Gyzard,  Gyze,  obs.  ff.  GUISARD  sbf,  GUISE. 

Gyzen,  obs.  form  of  GIZZKN. 

Gyzern,  gyzzara,  obs.  variants  of  GIZZKBN. 
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